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oj  America 


Congressional  Uccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  95'^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfay,  February  8,  1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  I.  Usher  Kirshblum,  Jewish 
Center  of  Kew  Gardens  Hills,  Flushing, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  before  we  begin  our 
deliberations,  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer 
to  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  to  serve  our  country. 
May  Thy  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, of  counsel  and  might,  of 
knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  Thee 
rest  upon  us  always.  May  we  always  feel 
the  emotions,  think  the  thoughts,  and 
perform  the  deeds  that  are  befitting  to 
us  as  Americans. 

Help  us  keep  our  country  true  to  the 
principles  upon  which  she  was  foimded, 
to  her  passion  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  her  love  for  the  downtrodden 
and  forlorn. 

May  hate,  strife,  and  godlessness  cease 
to  divide  the  family  of  mankind  so  that 
justice  and  love  may  reign  supreme  in 
the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  9  to  February  16,  1977,  and  a 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  February  11  to 
February  21,  1977;   and 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  making 
urgent  power  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  South- 
western Power  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

RABBI  I.  USHER  KIRSHBLUM  OF 
QUEENS,  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  me  and  for  the  people 
of  my  district  that  today's  prayer  was 
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offered  by  Rabbi  I.  Usher  Kirshblum  of 
the  Jewish  Center  of  Kew  Gardens 
Hills,  Queens.  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Kirshblum  is  serving  his  31st 
year  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  Jewish 
Center  of  Kew  Gardens  Hills  and  as  a 
leader  of  the  Queens  community.  His 
synagogue  is  an  active  and  respected 
focus  of  religious  as  well  as  secular  ac- 
tivity. 

A  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College,  he 
was  ordained  by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise 
of  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in 
1944.  He  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
divinity  degree  in  1971  from  the  Jewish 
Theological   Seminary   of   America. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Queens 
Rabinical  Assembly  and  of  the  Long 
Island  Zionist  Region.  Six  times  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  World  Zionist  Con- 
gress in  Jerusalem,  in  1951,  1956,  1960, 
1964,  laeg^nd  1972. 

The  Jewfeti  National  Fund  has  hon- 
ored Rabbi  Kirshblum  by  dedicatng  a 
forest  in  his  name  in  Israel,  and  in  1963 
the  Kew  Gardens  Hills  chapter  and 
lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  named  him  Man 
of  the  Year. 

He  serves  the  Queens  region  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors and  cochairman  of  its  religious  ad- 
visory committee.  He  also  is  the  current 
president  of  the  Queens  Interfaith 
Clergy  Council. 

In  recognition  of  Rabbi  Kirshblum's 
community  leadership,  Mayor  Abra- 
ham Beame,  like  all  New  York  mayors 
since  William  O'Dwyer,  has  reappointed 
him  to  the  Queens  Borough  Public 
Library  board  of  trustees.  He  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  library. 

Then  Governor  Rockefeller  named 
Rabbi  Kirshblum  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Office  for  the  Aging  in  1971, 
a  year  after  Mayor  Lindsay  appointed 
him  to  the  American  Revolutionary  Bi- 
centermial  Committee.  He  also  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Queens  Committee  for  Juvenile 
Justice. 

I  wish  to  thank  Rabbi  Kirshblum  for 
his  prayer  and  for  his  appearance  here 
today.  Throughout  his  life,  this  dedicated 
man  has  given  of  himself  fully  and  self- 
lessly  to  his  faith,  to  his  congregation, 
and  to  his  community.  I  am  proud  that 
I  can  call  him  not  only  my  constituent 
but  also  my  friend. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
also  to  commend  Rabbi  Kirshblum,  who 
has  done  so  much,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  pointed  out,  not  only  in 
spiritual  matters  in  our  community,  but 
also  for  all  our  people  no  matter  what 
their  religion  might  be. 

With  his  great  warmth  and  feelings 
for  people,  he  has  made  our  community 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ALASKA 
GAS  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  upcoming  oversight  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  Public  Lands  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act. 

Last  Congress  we  passed  Public  Law 
94-586  which  was  to  expedite  a  decision 
on  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  natural  gas 
to  the  U.S.  markets.  Under  this  law,  the 
President  is  to  recommend  to  Congress, 
this  year,  a  route  from  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48  States.  The  purpose  of  this  over- 
sight hearing  is  for  the  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  to  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  alternative  routes  so  we  may 
make  an  appropriate  decision  when 
called  upon  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-586. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2359, 
Ray  burn,  on  Thursday,  February  17,  at 
9:45  a.m.  Spokesmen  for  the  three  com- 
peting routes  will  be  called  to  testify. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMISSION  ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14,  1977,  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT AND  THAT  THE  SPEAKER 
BE  AUTHORIZED  TO  ORDER  THE 
REPORT  PRINTED  AS  A  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  have  until  mid- 
night Monday,  February  14,  1977,  to  file 
with  the  Speaker  a  report  on  financial 
ethics  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  order  the  report  printed  as  a 
House  document. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I  Mr    MARTIN  asked  and 
peimlsslon  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and  ex 
marks  • 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  Speaker, 
tag's  news  told  of  the  tragic 
less  massacre  of  seven  Roman 
missionaries  in  Rhodesia  One 
raculously  survived  to  be  able 
the  murderers  and  report  their 
relationship  to  the  nationalist 
in  Rhodesia.  This  identity  is 
however,  to  the  fact  that  these 
have  not  been  a  factor  in  the 
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not  so  much  a  logical  political  t 
a  highly  vulnerable  and  visible 

whether  the  timmg  was 
tatended  to  coincide  with  the 
in  Africa  of  our  new  United 
bassador  Andrew  Young,  it  has 
our  Government's  response.  Ou  • 
sador  may  not  perceive  the  v 
Cuban  militia  in  Angola  but  : 
can  see  the  villainy  here  without 
to  see  which  side,  if  any.  thesf 
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their  families  and  supporters, 
firmness   against    the   cowardjy 
upon  neutral  and  defenseless 
women  of  the  church. 

We  must  call  upon  both  the 
ment  of  Rhodesia  and  the 
nationalist  movement  to  join 
In  a  search  for  the  murderers 
that   their    infamy    not 
cause,  whatever  it  be.  they  must 
ly  caught  and  brought  to  tria 
their   true   motivation   can   be 
and  rejected  by  all  their 
there  is  one  cause  that  should 
people  of  Rhodesia,  let  this 
be   that  uniting   cause.   Let 
black  Rhodesiaps  Join  hands 
poses,  so  that  this  seioseless 
can  have  at  least  the  virtue  of 
Rhodesians  about  the  cause  of 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY :  ACTION  (STEEDEn 
NOW 

<Mr.  CONXBLE  asked  and  ias  given 
permission  to  address  the  Ho  ise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr      CONABLE.     Mr 
health  of  the  social  security 
declining  every  day.  If  it  does 
immediate     attention,     an 
choice  will  soon  have  to  be  madi  >. 
high-risk  heroic   measures  or 
cence    to    the    eventual    disi 
and  breakdown  of  the  system 
known  it. 

Pressure  to  act  promptly  colnes 
several  directions.  The  shortf4ll 
disability  and  the  old  age  and 
tnost  funds,  the  even  more  serious 
term  actuarial  Imbalance  and 
ability  that  either  equal  right 
ment  ratification  or  Supreme 
cislons  piecemeal  will  require  rilore 
treatment  of  men  and  womeji 
social  security  system  all  add 
the  situation. 
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The  answers  to  these  issues  are  not 
simple.  I  hope  to  see  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  critical  issues  begta  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  followed  by  timely  ac- 
tion. The  new  administration  should 
give  the  earliest  attention  to  making  Its 
recommendations,  stace  the  decisions  to 
be  made  are  tough  and  will  require  the 
leverage  of  recent  mandate  to  accom- 
plish Beyond  that,  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  commit  itself  to  a 
quick  and  thoughtful  response  Other  is- 
sues have  nowhere  near  the  urgency  of 
this  one. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAWYER  PROPOSES 
BIPARTISAN  HOUSE  COMMISSION 
TO  INVESTIGATE  ALLEGED  SOUTH 
KOREAN   INFLUENCE 

'Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.'se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reubrks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
bipartisan,  independent  House  Commis- 
sion with  public  membership  to  investi- 
gate the  South  Korean  influence  ta  con- 
gressiohal  affairs 

I  believe  we  owe  the  Nation  a  compre- 
hensive and  swift  investigation  to  re- 
establish trust  and  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  Its  own  housecleaning. 

My  proposal  will  allow  that  self-ex- 
amination, and  at  the  same  time  directly 
confronts  the  past  failures  which  have 
resulted  from  the  Congress  Investigating 
its  own  Members. 

The  resolution  will  establish  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  Commission  with  10 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 5  Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  In 
addition,  it  will  allow  five  public  mem- 
ber.-; to  insure  that  person.;  in  position  of 
public  trust  will  be  fully  tavestigated. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  such  serious  alle- 
gations have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
and  out  of  public  scrutiny.  I  believe  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter  demands  this 
unique  approach. 

The  Commission  will  be  directed  to 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  Investi- 
gation of  attempts,  successful  or  other- 
wise, by  the  South  Korean  Government, 
or  representatives  to  illegitimately  in- 
fluence present  and  former  Members  of 
Coneiess.  Following  its  investigation  the 
Commission  shall  have  1  year  to  report 
to  the  House  including  legislation  pro- 
posals, recommendations  for  administra- 
tive actions  in  the  House,  and  other 
actions  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. 

The  entire  congressional  process  has 
been  mockeil  with  the  allegations  of  the 
potentially  deepest  corruption  scandal 
ever  present  in  the  U.S.  Congress  Yet,  we 
as  a  body  remain  a  sitting  target  be- 
cause of  the  inaction  and  orchestrated 
diversion  which  has  taken  place  to  deeply 
bury  the  key  which  will  unlock  the  closed 
door  hiding  the  real  truth  and  facts  con- 
cern tag  alleged  payoffs  to  House  Mem- 
bers. 

The  need  to  conduct  a  prompt  and  full 
taqulry  can  wait  no  longer.  I  urge  Im- 
mediate passage  of  this  proposal. 


AIR  CARRIER  OPERATION  OP  FOR- 
EIGN  REGISTERED   AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtaute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  3270  which  will 
grant  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  au- 
thority to  permit  through-plane  Inter- 
change .service  conducted  jotatly  by  U.S. 
and  foreign  air  carriers. 

This  change  ta  our  law  was  recom- 
mended ta  the  U.S.  International  Air 
Transportation  Policy  of  1976  as  a  needed 
step  to  satisfy  air  transijortatlon  needs  ta 
the  years  ahead. 

Most  Important,  this  bill  will  provide 
convenience  and  assistance  to  Inland 
passengers  who  are  traveling  overseas  by 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  changing 
planes — and  often  termtaals  or  air- 
ports— at  embarkation  points. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced 
changes  the  provisions  of  section  1108(b) 
of  the  original  Federal  Aviation  Act.  This 
-section  was  an  old  hanger-on  from  the 
protectionism  and  Isolationism  of  the 
1920's. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
1108<bi  would  allow  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  decide  whether  a  U.S.  air 
carrier  could  operate  a  foreign  registered 
aircraft  to  carry  local  domestic  traffic 
from  the  taland  city  to  the  potat  of  em- 
barkation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  for- 
eign registered  aircraft,  which  would  be 
opei-ated  to  an  Inland  city,  would  be 
manned  by  American  crews  and  operated 
totally  within  present  CAB-granted  route 
structures. 

For  example,  if  a  domestic  carrier  is 
operating  over  an  existing  CAB-granted 
route  from  a  large  taland  city  to  an  em- 
barkation point,  he  could  apply  to  CAB 
to  use  a  foreign  registered  aircraft  on  his 
domestic  route — only  from  the  taland 
city  to  the  embarkation  point.  This  would 
allow  passengers  gotag  to  foreign  des- 
tinations to  enjoy  stagle  plane  service. 

Finally,  It  Is  important  to  note  that  in 
any  instance  where  a  U.S.  air  carrier's 
use  of  foreign  aircraft  would  be  adverse 
to  public  Interest,  the  CAB  could  prevent 
it.  All  cases  tavolvlng  U.S.  air  carrier 
operation  of  foreign  registered  aircraft 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  CAB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
greatly  assist  thousands  of  passengers 
moving  from  our  large  inland  cities  to 
foreign  destinations,  while  making  abso- 
lutely no  negative  impact  on  domestic 
air  carriers. 


A    CALL   FOR    US     CONDEMNATION 
OF  KILLINGS  IN  RHODESIA 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  have  just  checked  the  wire  services,  and 
to  this  minute,  at  12:10  p.m.,  there  has 
been  no  statement  by  our  Government 
condemning  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
seven  missionaries  in  Rhodesia. 
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I  would  hope  that  before  the  day  is  out 
someone  ta  the  State  Department  or  the 
White  House  would  find  the  words  and 
the  spirit  to  condemn  in  the  most  ringing 
terms  one  of  the  most  brutal,  senseless, 
and  pointless  acts  of  barbarism  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  slaughter  of  missionaries  who  are 
taking  care  of  the  souls  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  people  of  Rhodesia,  people  who 
need  all  the  attention  they  can  get,  is 
something  that  deserves  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  civilized  world. 

There  are  many  in  this  body  who  are 
very  sensitive  to  infractions  of  human 
rights.  I  have  seldom  read  of  anything 
as  barbarous  or  brutal  as  what  happened 
over  the  weekend,  and  I  hope  that  our 
Government,  as  the  moral  leader  of  the 
free  world,  will  condemn  this  action  and 
urge  the  Government  of  Rhodesia  and 
the  tasurgents  to  relentlessly  seek  out  the 
murderers  and  assassins  and  bring  them 
to  justice. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS  OF  THE  HOUSE— 
SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN 
GRAND  JURY  IN'VESTIGATION  IN 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowtag  communi- 
cation from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C. 

February  8, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  26,  1977.  I 
was  served  with  the  attached  subpoena  duces 
tecum  (regarding  possible  violations  of  Title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Sections  201  and 
1951).  issued  )3y  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  together 
with  the  attached  findings  of  the  Court  con- 
cerning the  materiality  and  relevancy  of  the 
subpoened  materials. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  or  my  au- 
thorized representative  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  Court  on  January  31.  1977 
and  to  testify  and  produce  the  aforesaid  doc- 
uments. Pursuant  to  the  attached  letter 
dated  January  27.  1977,  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  Informed  that,  due  to  the  admin- 
istrative burden  in  responding  to  the  sub- 
poena within  the  limited  time  specified ,  and 
because  of  the  difficulty  involved  In  identify- 
ing certain  documents  named  in  the  sub- 
poena, we  would  be  unable  to  comply  with 
the  subpoena.  Subsequently,  based  on  repre- 
sentations by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  an  extension  of  time  to  re- 
spond was  agreed  to,  and  a  letter  confirming 
such  extension  is  forthcoming. 

Accordingly,  I  am  transmitting  said  sub- 
poena and  findings  of  the  court,  together 
with  my  letter  of  January  27,  1977.  for  your 
consideration  and  the  matter  is  presented  to 
the  House  for  such  action  as  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  deems  appropriate. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  R.  Harding, 

Sergeant  at  Arms, 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  10, 
without  objection,  the  letter,  subpena 
duces  tecum,  and  the  court  order  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  isras  follows : 


January  27,  1977. 
Mr.  Craig  M.  Bradley, 
Department  of  Justice, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bradley:  As  indicated  In  our  tele- 
phone conversations  of  January  26.  1977  with 
a  representative  of  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion, due  to  the  administrative  burden  in- 
volved in  producing  the  named  documents, 
we  are  unable  to  respond  to  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  received  on  January  26.  1977 
commanding  me  to  attend  the  grand  jury  on 
January  31,  1977  and  to  bring  with  me  the 
aforesaid  documents.  Furthermore,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  subpoena  to  describe  certain  rec- 
ords with  sufficient  particularity  to  permit 
reasonable  identification  raises  a  question 
concerning  the  compliance  of  the  subpoena 
with  the  requirements  of  House  Resolution 
10. 

Sincerely. 

Kenneth  R.  HardincJ, 

Sergeant  at  Arms, 
House  of  Representatives. 


(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Misc.  77-0013] 
Subpoena  Duces  Tecum 
In  re  grand  jury. 

To:    Honorable    Kenneth    R.    Harding,    Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C,  or  his  author- 
ized representative: 
Bring  with  you :  Certified  copies  of  records 
of  all  unappropriated  office  accounts  and  all 
personal   accounts   maintained   by   you,    for 
former  Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna  and 
Cornelius  Gallagher  for  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  to  December  31,  1974,  as  to  Hanna. 
and  January  1,  1970,  to  December  31,   1972, 
as  to  Gallagher  including  copies  of  monthly 
statements,   deposit  slips  and  all   cancelled 
checks  in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)   or  more. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  this  Court  on  Monday, 
the  31st  day  of  January,  1977,  at  10  a.m.,  to 
testify  and  produce  the  aforesaid  documents 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  de- 
part the  Grand  Jury  without  leave  of  the 
Court  or  the  United  States  Attorney. 
Witness:  this  14th  day  of  January,  1977. 
William  B.  Jones, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Misc.  77-0013] 
Findings  of  Cotjkt 
In  re  grand  Jury. 

Upon  consideration  of  in  camera  disclo- 
sures made  by  representatives  of  the  Public 
Integrity  Section  of  the  Criminal  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  it  Is  this  14  day  of 
January,  1977, 

Found,  that  papers,  documentary  evidence, 
and  materials  supoenaed  under  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  dated  January  14,  1977.  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Kenneth  R.  Hard- 
ing, Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  or  his  author- 
ized representative,  a  facsimile  of  which  is 
attached  hereto,  are  necessary,  material,  and 
relevant  to  a  pending  Grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion in  this  judicial  district  and  In  this  Court 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice. 

Wherefore,  the  Court  desires  that  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  or  certified  copies  thereof 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum  be  supplied  to  its  authorized  repre- 
sentative -and    agent,    Clerk    of    this    Court 
James  F.  Davey,  accompanied  by  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Craig  M.  Bradley  and/ 
or  Paul  Michel  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  representatives  of  the  proper  party  to  this 
proceeding,  to  wit:  the  Federal  Grand  Jury, 
pursuant  to  said  subpoena  duces  tecum. 
William  B.  Jones, 
Chief  Judge,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


EXTENDING  THE  ENLISTMENT 
BONUS  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  •  H.R. 
583)  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  reenlistment  and  en- 
listment bonuses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  583 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.-ic  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  at  the  end  of 
sections  308  and  308a.  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "September  30,  1978". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  583  is  an  uncom- 
plicated bill.  It  simply  extends  the  cur- 
rent authority  ta  the  law  for  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  bonuses  from  Jime  30, 
1977 — the  current  termtaation  date — to 
September  30,  1978. 

Action  on  this  bill  is  critical  at  this 
time  in  order  to  assure  that  young  people 
who  are  being  recruited  now,  but  who 
will  not  actually  come  on  active  duty 
until  after  June  30  of  this  year,  can  be 
offered  a  bonus.  These  individuals  re- 
cruited for  this  delayed  enlistment  pool 
are  a  very  important  segment  in  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  since  these  are  the 
young  people  who  will  graduate  from 
high  school  in  June,  join  the  military, 
and  provide  the  quality  recruits  impor- 
tant to  the  make-up  of  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. Without  the  authority  to  offer  these 
bonuses,  the  services  will  be  unable  to 
meet  their  recruitment  goals. 

The  authority  that  is  betag  extended 
by  this  bill,  which  applies  to  enlisted 
personnel  only,  permits  enlistment 
bonuses  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,  and  reenlistment  bonuses  ta  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

In  practice,  enlistment  bonuses  do  not 
exceed  $2,500  and  are  offereit^lv  in  the 
Army  an(l  the  Marine  Corps  to  attract 
individuals  for  the  combat  arms  pri- 
marily, and  to  induce  a  commitment  of 
at  least  4  years  of  service.  The  enlist- 
ment bonus  is  offered  ta  a  few  cases  for 
scarce  skills  other  than  the  combat  arms. 

As  we  all  know,  recruittag  for  combat- 
related  skills  is  difiBcult.  The  bonus  pro- 
vides very  essential  assistance,  as  well 
as  results  in  longer  periods  of  service 
which  saves  money  in  training  and  travel 
costs. 

The  reenlistment  bonus  is  offered  by 
all  of  the  services  on  a  selective  basis  for 
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critical  skills.  This  bonus  is 
tain  personnel  in  skill  areas 
critically  scarce  and  very 
train.  An  example  of  such  a 
be  a  nuclear  powerplant  operjitor 
Navy  for  which  training 
tremely    high    and    capable 
are  in  short  supply. 

The   amount   programed 
under  this  authority  for  the 
bonus  Is  $53  5  million  for  fisca 
and  $74.5  million  for  fiscal 
The  amounts  paid  for  the 
bonus  will  be  $112.1  million 
year  1977  and  $162.3  millior 
year  1978.  All  of  these  amounts 
eluded  in  the  approved  fiscal 
Department  of  Defense  budgqt 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1978 

The  bonus  authority  is  an 
reason  for  the  success  to  date 
Volunteer  Force.  With  the 
in  the  economy,  plus 
young  people  are  less  inclinet 
in  the  military,  recruiting  for 
services   has   become 
ficult  in  the  past  year 

It  Is  mandatory  that  we 
authority  now,  so  as  not  to 
these  current  difficulties. 

I  would  also  sta.te  that 
permanent  authority  for  the^e 
will  be  considered  in  detail  . . 
by  the  Military  Compensatioi 
mlttce,  which  I  chair.  At  that 
necessary  changes  in  this 
be  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
the  Hou.se  for  scheduling 
on   this  bill,   and   I   stronglv 
House  to  support  it. 

Mr     MONTGOMERY.    Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  am  pleas4d 

to  my  colleague,   the  „ 

Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomert 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yield 

I  also  would  like  to  rise  „ 
I  support  this  legislation.  It 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
from    Alabama    (Mr.    Nichoi^ 
about  the  problems  that  are 
the  National  Guard  and  in 
as  far  as  recruiting  is  concer^ied 
lleve  that  I  am  correct  in  ^ 
that  this  legislation,  would  not 
servists  and  the  National  Gua 
correct? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  gentlenian 
rect.  The  intent  of  this  bill 
only  covers  the  enlisted  men 
be  recruited  hopefully  this 
those  who  are   reenllstlng   wfnen 
term  expires. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  One  o 
lems.  as  the  chairman  knows 
National  Guard  and  Reserve 
having  a  problem  in  their 
and  the  strengths  of  these  units 
ing  off.  We  have  been  very 
the  years  that  the  Air  National 
the  Army  National  Guard,  a.. 
rlne  Reserves  have  been  ablf 
their  strengths  up.  The  Navy 
Reserve  strengths  are  down, 
them  are  falling  off  now. 

My,  concern  Is  that  I  think 
ing  to  have  to  come  up  with 
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an  incentive  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves.  If  we  do  not.  the  strengths  are 
going  to  go  down. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  a  chart  here  that  shows  the 
importance  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  as  far  a&  the  total  force  concept 
Is  concerned. 

In  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, 61  percent  of  all  tactical  airlift 
missions  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Guard 
and  Air  Reserve — 61  percent  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  entire  Air  Force. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  strategic 
tankers  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Air 
Guard  and  Air  Reserve.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  fighters  that  we  have  today,  if  this 
country  were  to  be  attacked,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Air  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserves. 

Forty  percent  of  forward  air  control 
aircraft  are  supplied  by  the  Air  Guard 
and  Reserve. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  the  reconnais- 
sance is  supplied  by  the  Air  Guard  and 
Reserves,  and  60  percent  of  the  intercep- 
tors, should  some  foreign  country  come 
into  this  countrj',  are  supplied  by  the  Air 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

If  the  bell  sounded  tomorrow  and  we 
had  to  move  out  our  Army  and  move  it 
to  Europe.  52  percent  of  that  Army  would 
be  made  up  of  combat  units  of  the  Army 
Guard  and  support  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve.  So  we  really  do  not  have  much 
choice  and  we  had  better  take  a  hard 
look  at  Incentives,  such  as  educational 
incentives  and  reenlistment  bonuses  for 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves.  If  we 
do  not  do  so,  we  really  will  have  a  prob- 
lem on  our  hands. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  for  the  long 
time  service  that  he  has  rendered  In  the 
ih teres t  of  the  reserve  forces  of  this 
country. 

I  am  well  aware,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.<^si.ssippi  has  so  eloquentlv  stated, 
of  the  shortfalls  that  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing in  our  Reserve  forces.  I  am 
also  aware  that  proposals  have  been 
made  that  we  might  cure  some  of  these 
shortfalls  with  some  type  of  bonus  ar- 
rangement. Let  me  assure  the  gentleman 
from  ML^sl'Jsippi  that  if  such  legislation 
does  indeed  come  before  the  committee, 
it  will  certainly  be  given  sympathetic; 
hearings. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  H.R. 
583.  This  bill  will  simply  extend  for  a 
period  of  15  months  the  current  au- 
thority for  payment  of  the  selective  en- 
listment and  reenlistment  bonuses  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  an  essential  tool  for  the 
use  of  the  military  in  their  efforts  to 
recruit  and  retain  a  sufficient  number 
of  persons  with  the  qualifications  needed 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  at  the  level  required  for  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Siinply  stated,  this  bill  will  merely  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Defense  to 


continue  to  offer,  after  June  30.  1977.  to 
qualified  young  people,  the  selective  en- 
listment and  reenlistment  bonuses  as  now 
authorized  by  law.  Following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  general  authority  to  draft 
young  men  for  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1971,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
number  of  laws  to  assist  the  military  de- 
partments to  meet  their  manpower  re- 
quirements with  volunteers.  Among  those 
laws  was  the  authority  to  pay.  on  a  selec- 
tive basis,  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  to  aid  In  recruiting -and  retain- 
ing persons  for  service  in  critical  skills. 
I  emphasize  the  word  selective,  because 
the  payment  of  both  the  bonus  and  the 
enlistment  bonus  are  limited  to  persons 
who  enlist  or  reenlist  for  service  in  a 
critical  skill— including  enlistments  for 
service  in  the  combat  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  Armed  Forces  face  a  manpower  prob- 
lem in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals  with  the  mental  and  physical 
qualifications  to  assimilate  the  kind  of 
training  required. 

In  this  connection,  the  Department  of 
Defense  reports  that  the  best  indicator 
of  the  potential  of  young  people  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  basic  and  spe- 
cialized training  for  military  service  is  a 
high  school  diploma.  And,  it  is  in  re- 
cruiting high  school  graduates  that  the 
services  have  recently  begun  to  experi- 
ence difficulties. 

Unless  extended,  the  present  law  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1977.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  of  the  expiration  of  that  au- 
thority is  already  being  felt  by  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps.  The  most  likely  candi- 
dates for  enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces 
are  those  young  people  who  are  gradu- 
ating from  high  school.  The  recruiters 
concentrate  much  of  their  attention  on 
those  young  people  who  are  in  their  last 
year  of  high  school.  The  ability  to  assure 
qualified  young  people  of  an  enlistment 
bonus,  if  following  graduation  they  en- 
list in  the  Army  or  Marine  Corps,  is  a 
highly  effective  recruiting  inducement. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  the  re- 
cruiters are  unable  to  offer  that  induce- 
ment. 

A  similar  problem  exists  with  regard 
to  persons  now  in  service  who  have  a 
critical  skill  and  whose  enlistment  ex- 
pires in  the  months  after  June  30.  1977. 
The  current  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  selective  reenlistment  bonus  will  be 
available  when  their  current  term  ex- 
pires undoubtedly  will  cause  some  per- 
sons in  critical  skills  to  leave  military 
service  for  employment  In  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  583. 

'Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  cer- 
tainly will  yield  to  the  gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank- the  gentle-  • 
man  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  jjlease  explain  to 
us  whether  this  same  situation  occurred 
2  years  ago.  or  roughly  the  s^me  situa- 
tion, where,  as  I  recall  it.  the  armed  serv- 
ices actually  ran  out  of  funds  for  the 
selective  reenlistment  bonus  before  it  was 
extended?  Is  that  essentially  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New-York.  I  do  not 
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have  the  history  of  what  happened  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further  for  another  question, 
I  ran  into  some  cases  where  men  In 
specialty  service,  such  as  nuclear  sub- 
marine service,  just  approximately  2 
years  ago  faced  a  situation  in  which  they 
reenlisted  and  then  did  not  receive  the 
bonus.  It  was  represented  to  them  that 
that  was  not  a  contractual  commitment, 
that  the  funds  were  not  there,  that  they 
were  not  authorized  and  were  not  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  our  approaching 
this  on  a  2-year  basis  rather  than  on  a 
permanent  basis — I  notice  that  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  committee  will  consider 
putting  the  program  on  a  permanent 
basis  later  this  year — is  there  any  as- 
surance that  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  situation  occurring  in 
which  these  people  who  have  reenlisted 
are  going  to  be  disappointed  and  are  not 
going  to  receive  the  selective  reenlist- 
ment bonus? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  now,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  realizes,  is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  short  term.  Right  now  we  are 
not  offering  these  young  people  what  we 
would  like  to.  We  cannot  promise  them 
something  that  does  not  exist,  and  the 
time  is  fast  evaporating  before  gradua- 
tion. We  are  looking  at  the  long  range 
bill,  and  this  is  going  to  require  long 
hearings  and  studies.  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  extend  what  is  now  in 
Gxist6ncG. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  th?  gentleman  is  referring  to 
the  variable  reenlistment  bonus  that  was 
replaced  by  the  current  law  several  years 
back.  Let  me  state  to  him  also  that  he 
had  brought  up  the  issue  of  court  cases 
that,  he  alludes  to  with  reference  to  some 
naval  petty  officers  who  had  filed  cases. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
cases  are  still  under  adjudication.  One  I 
believe  has  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  bill  in  no  way  will  affect 
those  court  cases.  The  money  is  in  the 
budget  for  it.  both  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
it  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  hope  that  in  part  replies  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiries. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
■    to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
address  this  question,  on  the  time 
yielded;  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
could  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  tell 
us  whether  the  cases  other  than  those  30 
CPO's  would  be  affected?  Is  there  money 
in  the  budget  for  them,  too,  depending 
on  the  outcome  of  the  litigation?  I  under- 
stand there  are  others  besides  those  30, 
others  who  are  not  party  to  the  litigation. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  am  advised  that  if  the 
Government  should  lose  these  cases  the 
money  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Treasury.  There  is  no  money  appropri- 
"♦ed  for  them.  It  would  hav^  to  be  appro- 


priated I  believe  by  separate  legislation. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  further  response  to  the 
question,  what  we  did  a  couple  of  years 
ago  was  cut  out  the  variable  reenlist- 
ment bonus  which  provides  for  2 -year 
extensions  and  we  provided  for  the  selec- 
tive bonus  for  3-yearN:eenlistments. 
There  was  a  problem  In  con)munications. 
Those  men  did  not  understand  what  was 
happening  and  so  they  took  the  case  to 
the  cou»t.  It  is  on  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Before  anything  can  be  done  on 
that,  we  will  have  to  have  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
fvu-ther  request  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
583.  • 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  FISHERY  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (II. J.  Res  240) 
to  give  congressional  approval  to  certain 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ments negotiated  in  accordance  with  the 
Fishery  Conservation,  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Governments  of 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  Bulgaria,  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*,  and  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  have  signed  govern- 
ing international  fishery  agreements  for  the 
conservation,  optimum  utilization,  and  ra- 
tional management  of  flsheries  subject  to  the 
exclusive  fishery  management  jurisdiction  ol 
the  United  States  under  the  Fishery  Ccfhser- 
vation  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-265)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Act") ;  and  , 

Whereas  the  Act  provides  that  after  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  no  foreign  fishing  is  author- 
ized within  the  fishery  conservation  zone,  or 
for  anadromous  species  or  Continental  Shelf 
fishery  resources  beyond  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone,  unless  fishing  Is  authortssed  and 
conducted  pursuant  to  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement;  and 

Whereas  the  Act  also  provides  that  no  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agreement  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  first  60  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
transmits  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Senate  a  document  setting  forth 


the   text  of  such   governing   international 
agreement:  and 

Whereas  the  Act  further  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  prohibit  the  entering  Into  force 
and  effect  of  any  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  by  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  originating  In  either  House  of  Con- 
gress during  such  60-day  period;  and 

Whereas,  the  sixty-day  period  will  not 
elapse  with  respect  to  any  governing  Inter- 
national fishery  agreement,  referred  to  In  the 
first  clause  of  this  preamble,  before  March  1, 
i977,  the  date  on  which  the  fishery  conserva- 
tion zone  of  the  United  States  takes  effect; 
and 

Whereas  early  congressional  action  on 
these  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ments is  necessary  in  order  that  fishing  ves- 
sels of  the  foreign  nations  concerned  may  be 
permitted  to  fish  in  the  fishery  conservation 
zone  after  February  28,  1977,  In  compliance 
with  such  Act;  and 

Whereas  these  governing  international 
fishery  agreements  suhstantially  comply  with 
the  requirements  relating  to  such  agree- 
ments contained  in  section  201(c)  of  the 
Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  4. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "Fishery  Conserva- 
tion Zone  Transition  Act". 
Sec.  2.  Congressional  Approval  of  Certain 
Governing  International  Fish- 
ery Agreements. 

Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
the  governing  international  fishery  •agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and — 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  Concerning  Fisheries  Off 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  contained 
in  the  message  to  Congress  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  dated  January  14, 
1974; 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  Concerning  Fisheries  Off 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  contained 
in  the  message  to  Congress  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the"miited  States  dated  January  10, 
1977;  e 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts 
of  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the 
message  to  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  dated  January  10,  1977; 

(4)  the  Government  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the 
Coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  contained  in 
the  message  to  Congress  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dated  January  10,  1977; 

(5)  the  Government  of  the  Union  cf  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Concerning  Fisheries  Off 
the  Coasts  of  the  United  States  as  contained 
In  the  message  to  Congress  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  dated  January  10, 
1977;  and 

(6)  the  Government  of  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts 
of  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the 
message  to  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  dated  September  16,  1976, 
Is  hereby  approved  bjKTEe^  Congress  as  a 
governing  international  fishery  agreement 
for  purposes  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  Each  such  agree- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution. 
Sec.  3.  Amendments  to  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  op  1976. 

The  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.)  iB 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
205  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  206.  Transitional  Provisions. 

"(a)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  thU 
section,   the   term  'governing   international 
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fishery  agreement'  does  not  Includ  > 

emlng  international  fishery 

than  a  governing  International 

ment  approved  by  the  Congress 

section  2  of  the  Fishery 

Transition  Act,  or  pursuant  to 
.ment  to  such  section  2  if  the 
.such  amendment  is  not  later 

»ry  28,  1977. 
.■     "(b)  Action  bt  Councils 

(S)  shall  not  apply  to  any 

mltted   by  a  foreign   nation   purs^ 

g:overnlng    International    fishery 

for  permits  authorizing  fishing 
.by  vessels  of  that  nation  within 

conservation  zone  or  for 

or  Continental   Shelf   fishery 

yond  such  zone,  but  each 

,cll  may  prepare  and  submit 

Secretary  on  such  application — 
"ID   if  the  application  has 

by  the  Council  on  or  before  the 

enactment  of  this  section,  within 

such  date;  or 

■•(2)   if  the  applicSition  Is 

Council   from   the   Secretary  of 

such  date  of  enactment,  within  7 

the  date  on  which  the  Council 

application. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
mlttee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
any  Council  in  preparing  such 

"(c)   PERMrrs. — Until  May  1,  1 
qulrement  in  section  204(a)  that 
Ing  vessels  have  on  board  a  valid 
sued  under  section  204  shall  not 
ca.se  of  any  foreign  fishing  vessel 
permit    is    Issued    under    an 
which  subsection  |b)  applies.  The 
any  such  vessel  to  comply  with 
ment  before  such  date  shall  not 
to  be  a  violation  of  section  307 ( 1 

"(dl  PKRMrr  Fees. — Until  May 
requirement  \n  section  204(b)  (1 
Ing  the  payment  of  applicable 
foreign  fishing  permits  are   Lssue  I 
waived  by  the  Secretary  with 
mlts  to  be  Issued  under  any  app 
which  subsection  (b)  applies  If  th 
is  satisfied    that  the   foreign 
m.ade  the  application  will  pay  the 
fees   before   such   date.    Any 
under  the  waiver  provided  by 
tion  shall  expire  on  May  1.  1977. 
retary  does  not  receive  on  or  befor* 
the  applicable  fees  for  the  pe^ml 

(2)   by  amending  the  table  of 
Inserting  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  205.  Import  prohibitions." 
the  following: 

"Sec  206.  Transitional  provisions. 
Sec  4    Repeal  or  Northwest 
ERiEs  Act  or  1950. 

The  Northwest   Atlantic  Flsheifes 
1950    (16   use.   981-991)    U 
March  1.  1977. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr    PORSYTHE.  Mr    Spea|er,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection,  a  second  will  be  con 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutis 
gentleman      from     New     Jen  ey 
FoRSYTHE  I  will  be  recognized  ff 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the 
from  New  York  (Mr  Murphy 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Vork.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  supp)rt  of  the 
legislation  and  urge  its  prompt  passage. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of  lasi  rear  when 
the  200-Mile  Fisherj'  Zone  Act  came  into 
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force  and  effect,  we  gave  notice  to  the 
world  that  effective  March  1  of  this 
year — which  is  now  only  6  weeks  away — 
that  we  are  going  to  extend  the  fishery 
zone  of  the  United  States  from  12  to  2d0 
miles  and  that  no  foreign  fishing  could 
take  place  within  this  zone  after  that 
date  except  by  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  articles  appearing  in  the  news 
media  indicating  that  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries  have  beefed  up  their  fish- 
ing activities  off  our  coast  and  are  try- 
ing to  take  as  much  of  our  fishery  re- 
sources as  possible  before  they  become 
regulated  by  the  United  States  beginning 
in  March. 

In  fact,  at  hearings  held  by  my  com- 
mittee just  yesterday  on  this  legislation, 
we  were  advised  that  141  vessels  of  13 
foreign  nations  have  been  observed  by 
the  Coast  Guard  off  our  North  Atlantic 
coast  since  the  first  of  the  year  fishing 
in  what  is  known  as  the  ICNAF  regula- 
tory area. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  quite  an  increase 
over  the  number  of  vessels  that  were  ob- 
served in  this  same  area  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  200-Mile  Fishery  Zone 
Act  was  not  passed  any  too  soon.  In  fact, 
it  should  have  been  passed  several  years 
ago  when  the  best  interest  of  our  fish- 
eries are  considered.  Because  of  the  ex- 
cessive fishing  pressures  on  our  offshore 
fisheries  resources  by  some  foreign  ves- 
.sels  during  the  past  years,  many  of  our 
fisheries  resources  have  become  depleted 
and  some  even  to  the  point  of  being  en- 
dangered or  threatened  with  extinction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  we  gave  our 
valuable  fisheries  resources  the  protec- 
tion to  which  we  are  entitled.  In  fact, 
that  is  what  this  legislation  is  all  about. 
It  will  not  only  allow  those  countries  to 
continue  fishing  in  our  waters  that  have 
negotiated  in  good  faith  and  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  us  concerning  their 
fishing  activities  to  be  carried  out  this 
year  after  March  1,  but  it  will  remove 
some  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  act 
for  this  yea(r  only  that  prevent  an  or- 
derly enforcement  of  the  act  after  that 
date. 

The  stumbling  blocks  I  speak  of  are 
the  60-day  congressional  review  period 
over  agreements  before  they  can  come 
into  effect  and  the  45 -day  council  com- 
ment period.  These  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  act  for  our  owti  protection, 
but  because  of  the  difficulties  in  negotiat- 
ing these  agreements  there  is  just  not 
sufficient  time  remaining  between  now 
and  March  1  to  allow '  us  to  properly 
get  our  own  house  in  order  so  that  we 
can  implement  this  act  against  foreign 
fishing — ^The  only  alternative  at  this 
point  is  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
delay  the  enforcement  date  until  May. 
June,  or  July,  and  this  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
something  that  we  do  not  want  to  do. 
To  take  this  course  of  action  would 
make  us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world 
because  we  have  put  our  neck  on  the 
line  by  telling  the  world  that  we  are 
going  to  enforce  this  act  come  March  1. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reasonable 
course  of  action  to  take  is  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  240  and  remove  the 
stumbling  blocks  created  bv  our  own  do- 
ings and  procee^i  to  take  those  steps  that 


will  give  this  needed  protection  to  our 
fisheries  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  the  passage  of  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from   California    (Mr.  Lec- 

CETT) . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Members  will  recall,  there  was 
legislation  passed  in  the  last  Congress 
that  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-265.  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  better 
knowTi  as  the  200-Mile  Fishery  Zone  Act. 

That  act  provides  that  no  foreign  fish- 
ing vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  fish  after 
March  1,  1977.  within  our  200-mile  fish- 
ery zone  unless  the  foreign  nation  con- 
cerned has  signed  a  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreement,  GIFA,  with 
the  United  States  and  has  secured  a  per- 
mit for  each  of  its  fishing  vessels  plan-" 
ning  to  fish  within  our  fishery  zone.  Be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  obtaining  GIFA's 
with  foreign  nations  wishing  to  fish  off 
our  shores  and  because  of  the  delay  in 
transmitting  the  signed  GIFA  s  to  the 
Congress  and  applications  pursuant 
thereto  to  the  appropriate  regional  fish- 
ery management  councils  for  comment, 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  would  waive  some  of  these  re- 
quirements to  the  act  if  we  intend  to 
proceed  to  enforce  this  act  with  respect 
to  foreign  fishing  within  the  zone  come 
March  1. 

House  Joint  Resolution  240  is  designed 
to  address  this  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  allow  those  countries  that 
have  negotiated  in  good  faith  and  have 
entered  into  GIFAs  with  the  United 
States  before  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  continue  fishing  within  our  wa- 
ters after  March  1  provided  they  comply 
with  the  other  requirements  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefiy  explained.  House 
Joint  Resolution  240  would  set  forth  in  its 
preamble  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of 
the  legislation.  In  this  regard,  it  would 
name  the  countries  that  have  signed 
GIFA's  with  the  United  States.  The 
countries  named  are  Poland.  Romaftia, 
Bulgaria.  U.S.S.R.,  Taiwan,  and  East 
Germany.  It  would  point  out  the  admin- 
istrative problems  associated  with  the 
administration  of  the  act  such  as  the 
problem  associated  with  the  60-day 
period  allowed  for  the  Congress  to  review 
such  agreements  before  they  could  go 
into  effect — which  would  mean  that 
manj-  of  them,  could  not  go  into  effect 
until  sometime  in  April  or  maybe  even 
May — and  the  proBlem  associated  with 
the  delay  that  would  be  caused  by  the  45- 
day  comment  p>eriod  allowed  the  fishery 
management  councils  to  review  applica- 
tions submitted  pursuant  to  such  signed 
GIFA's.  It  also  would  point  out  that  in 
order  to  allow  foreign  fishing  as  of 
March  1  by  those  countries  that  have 
signed  GIFA's.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  early  congressional  action  to  ap- 
prove of  such  GIFA's  and  to  remove  the 
stumbling  blocks  provided  by  the  act.     ' 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  would  give 
specific  congressional  approval  to  those 
six  countries  that  have  signed  GIFA's 
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with  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  any 
country  not  named  in  the  legislation  to- 
day— such  as  Japan,  Spain,  and  South 
Korea — those  countries  would  have  to 
comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act  and  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shorter  procedure  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  unless  they  are 
approved  by  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  would  re- 
duce the  45 -day  comment  period  for  the 
regional  councils  and  the  public  with 
respect  to  applications  for  permits  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  such  signed  GIFA's 
and  in  lieu  thereof  it  would  allow  such 
councils  only  7  days,  instead  of  45  days, 
in  which  to  make  such  comments. 

In  addition,  section  3  of  the  legislation 
would  extend  from  March  1  to  May  1. 
the  time  in  which  such  cotmtries  would 
have  to  get  their  permits  onboard  au- 
thorized vessels  and  it  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  allow 
foreign  countries  to  extend  from  March 
1  to  May  1  the  time  in  which  such  coun- 
tries would  be  required  to  pay  the  ap- 
plicable fees  associated  with  the  issu- 
ance of  such  permits,  provided  the  Sec- 
retary satisfies  himself  such  foreign 
country  will  pay  such  fees  by  that  date. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  4  of  the 
legislation  would  repeal  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  the  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fi.sheries.  since  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  this  convention  effective 
>  December  31,  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State.  In  fact,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Kreps  .thinks  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  legislation  be  passed  ahd 
on  the  desk  of  the  Presidfent  for  signa- 
ture tomorrow  before  we  adjourn  for  a 
5-day  district  work  period.  The  legisla- 
tion also  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Committee  on, Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  we  have  been  working 
closely  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
side  and  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  on 
it  just  as  soon  as  we  can  pass  it  and  send 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
240  is  an  extremely  limited  piece  of 
legislation.  This  bill  only  attempts  to 
insure  that  U.S.  administrative  pro- 
cedures will -not  prevent  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  on  March  1. 

The  bill  before  us  today  accomplishes 
five  things:  first,  ft  expresses  congres- 
sional approval  of  every  governing  inter- 
national ^sherj-  agreement  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
view; second,  it  reduces  the  time  the  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils  have 
to  comment  on  foreign  permit  applica- 
tions to  7  days;  third,  it  delays  the  date 
on  which  permits  must  be  physically  on 
board  foreign  fishing  vessels  until  May  1 ; 
fourth,  it  delays  until  May  1  the  require- 
ment that  foreign  fishing  vessels  pay 
the  requif eel  permit  fee :   and  fifth,  it 


repwals,  effective  March  1,  the  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  from  which  the  United  States 
has  now  withdrawn. 

Last  week  our  committee  staff  was  able 
to  contact  seven  of  the  eight  regional 
fishery  management  coimcils.  Each  of 
the  councils  contacted  expressed  their 
general  support  for  legislation  which 
would  shorten,  on  a  one-time  special 
basis,  the  administrative  review  require- 
ments of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  Some  of  the  councils 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  longer  per- 
mit application  review  period  than  that 
provided  for  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
240.  Other  councils,  however,  indicated 
their  willingness  to  accept  a  shorter  com- 
ment period.  House  Joint  Resolution  240, 
therefore,  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise in  this  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements,  each  of  the 
councils  expressed  their  general  approval 
of  these  documents  and  urged  that  they 
be  approved.  However,  many  of  the 
councils  expressed  a  concern  that  I  and 
several  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  have — ^that  is, 
that  the  method  established  for  compen- 
sating U.S.  fishermen  whose  vessels  and 
gear  are  damaged  by  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels is  not  in  compliance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  F^hery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act.  That  act  requires  that  each 
foreign  nation  agree  to  pay  U.S.  fisher- 
men for  damages  caused  by  its  vessels. 
In  voting  for  this  legislation,  I  envisioned 
that  an  administrative  procedure  to  de- 
termine a  foreign  vessel's  liability  would 
be  created.  Appeals  from  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  this  administrative 
procedure  would  be  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  court. 

Unfortunately,  the  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Congress  so  far 
do  not  live  up  to  my  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. Three  of  these  agreements  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  four-member 
claims  board.  Two  members  of  the  claims 
board  will  be  foreign  citizens  and  deci- 
sions of  the  board  must  be  unanimous. 
If  a  fisherman  is  not  satisfied  after  his 
complaint  has  been  heard  by  the  appro- 
priate claims  board,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  courts.  Two  of  these  claims  boards 
existed  before  our  200 -mile  act  was 
passed  and  their  existence  is  no  improve- 
ment over  the  ineffective  and  cumber- 
some prcxiedures  of  the  past. 

The  remaining  three  governing  inter- 
national fishery  agreements  contain  a 
simple  statement  that  the  foreign  na- 
tion will  compensate  U.S.  fishermen  for 
damages  caused  by  that  nation's  fishing 
vessels.  With  respect  to  these  GIFA's,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has 
not  established  any  damage  compensa- 
tion procedures.  Furthermore,  the  Serv- 
ice does  not  know  when  .such  procedures 
will  be  established.  Therefore,  an  Amer- 
ican fisherman  whose  gear  or  vessel  has 
been  damaged  by  foreign  fishermen  has 
no  alternative  but  to  file  suit  in  the 
courts.  Again,  this  is  no  change  from  the 
existing  situation.  It  represents  no  im- 
provement from  the  fishermen's  view- 
point. 


The  centi-al  problem  with  both  the 
claims  boards  and  any  administrative 
procedures,  which  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  eventually  establishes, 
is  that  the  U.S.  fishermen  must  be  able 
to  prove  which  foreign  vessel  caused  the 
damage.  In  the  case  of  a  lobsterman  who 
places  his  pots  on  Monday  and  returns 
to  pick  them  up  in  5  days,  such  proof  is 
impossible.  In  this  situation  no  admin- 
istrative procedures  will  help  the  fisher- 
man, and  too  often  that  has  been  the 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  situation  is 
unacceptable.  Therefore,  I  am  investigat- 
ing legislation  which  would  establish  a 
special  fishermen's  compensation  fund 
from  which  fishermen  could  purchase  no- 
fault  damage  insurance.  Capital  for  the 
fund  would  be  provided  by  participating 
fishermen,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  those  foreign  nations  fishing 
within  the  200-mile  zone.  If  a  U.S.  fisher- 
man's gear  or  vessel  was  damaged,  he 
would  be  able  to  collect  from  the  fund  on 
a  no-fault  basis.  If  the  identity  of  the 
foreign  vessel  causing  the  damage  could 
be  established,  that  vessel  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  fund  by  the  ap- 
propriate amount.  It  is  my  belief  that 
legislation  such  as  this  will  finally  give 
effect  to  what  the  Congress  intended 
when  we  enacted  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act. 

Notwithstanding  these  points,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240  be  enacted.  Only  by  approving 
this  legislation  can  we  insure  that  U.S. 
internal  administrative  procedures  will 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  implementing  our 
200-mile  act  on  March  1.  However,  I  am 
quick  to  emphasize  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  solve  the  spe- 
cial transition  problems  associated  with 
initially  implementing  the  Rsherj'  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  th^  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it,  by  law  now  we  have 
established  the  200-mile  zone.  This  reso- 
lution here  today  would  continue  the 
permits  of  these  different  countries  to 
fish  within  those  zones;  is  that  correct, 
or  not? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  That  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. I  will  teil  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that. 

The  agreements  we  are  approving 
today  are  agreements  to  insure  that 
foreign  fishermen  abide  by  our  conserva- 
tion regulations.  Permits  for  foreign  fish- 
ing may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  estab- 
lished management  plans.  Foreign  fish- 
ing quotas,  the  number  of  foreign  boats 
allowed  in  the  U.S.  zone,  are  not  con- 
tained in  these  agreements. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  by  agreement  they  can  fish 
within  the  200-mile  zone  off  our  coast: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  They  can  apply  for 
a  permit. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Do  we  have  the  same 
right  to  apply  for  permits  to  fish  off  their 
coast? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  If  we  had  an  inter- 
est in  fishing,  yes,  this  would  apply. 
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Mr.   CARTER.   If  the 
yield   further,   I  am  particularly' 
ested  in  Bulgaria,  since  it  has  a 
on  the  Black  Sea.  I  think-  perha J: 
of  our  fishermen  would  like  to 
there  and  fish. 

Does    the    gentleman    think 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
ermen  could  obtain  the  right  tc 
the  Black  Sea  coast? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  If  we  had 
who  wanted  to  fish,  and  we  wer  t 
ing  permits  to  Bulgaria  to  flsl 
waters,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
of  quid   pro  quo.  If  they   are 
flsh  in  our  waters  and  we  want 
their  waters,  we  would  have  a 
apply. 

Mr.  CARTER.  We  would  have 
only  to  apply.  Of  course,  we  are 
give  these  permits  to  the  differer 
tries  and  we  are  going  to  continu ; 
the  ft:  h  that  we  have. 

I  am  told  by  my  good  friend 
tleman  from  Alaska,  that  flsh  _ 
almost  exterminated  in  the  sea 
Alaska  and  Russia.  Yet  we  are  coi 
this  permit  system.  No  doubt  t 
be  granted,  even  to  Bulgaria,  wh 
not  border  on  any  ocean,  to  com 
the  200-m.ile  limit  to- fish 

Mr.    FORSYTHE.    The    law 
that  no  permit  may  be  issued  to  r 
nation  unless  there  is  actually  a 
to  the  needs  in  the  United 
those  fish. 

Mr.    CARTER.    A.s   the   dist 
gentleman  well  knows,  if  the 
will  yield  further,  we  do  not 
surplus. 

Mr.   FORSYTHE.    There  are 
that  we  do,  sir. 

Mr.  CARTER.  There  might  b< 
But  I  rather  doubt  that   We 
we  lack  the  numbers  and  the  su 
been   diminished:    it   has   almo 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  dir, 
gentleman  from  New  Jersev  ( 
SYTHE)  for  yielding. 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
nian  from  Texas  VMr.  de  la  G... 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker 
sav  to  mv  colleagues  in  the 
I  am  compelled  to  oppose  this  .i_„ 
lution   under  suspension.   Truth 
am  not  personally  asking  the 
to  follow  mv  lead,  and  I  sav 
reasons  that  I  will  mention  late 

I  opposed  the  initial 

cause  I  felt  that  it  would  have 
trous  effect  on  my  congressional 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas  as 
other   nations,    and   unfortunate 
sadly.  I  have  been  proven  correc 
has  already  ha|Ji»ened. 

Mv  dissatisfacacm  also  stems 
would  like  to  iwfke  this  very 
with    the    nations    mentioned 
agreement,   because  I  have  no 
with  the  nations  that  will  benefft 
this   legislation,    but.    rather,   w 
State  Deparment  and  our 
tions,  both  the  previous  one  and 
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ently  the  new  administration.  I 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  right  course 
take  at  this  point  in  time. 
For  several  years  now  we  have  bought, 
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argued,  and  eventually  slowly  prevailed 
In  having  congressional  oversight  and 
congressional  input  in  this  area,  and  the 
first  thing  we  do  here  is  to  waive  that 
congressional  oversight  and  to  waive  that 
congressional  input  as  it  relates  to  this 
international  fishery  agreement.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  is  at  all  necessary. 
"  and  I  am  quite  alarmed  by  the  language 
of  the  Joint  resolution.  Let  me  quote 
what  it  says  on  page  2  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  this:  » 

Whereas  early  congressional  actlonVpn 
these  governing  International  fishery  agre^ 
ments  Is  necessary  in  order  that  fishing  ves- 
sels of  the  foreign  nations  concerned  may  be 
permitted  to  flsh  In  the  fishery  copserva- 
tlon  zone.  ... 

That  is  why  we  passed  the  bill  for  the 
200-mile  zone,  so  we  could  begin  to  keep 
these  foreign  vessels  from  coming  in  and 
depleting  our  fisheries.  Granted  there 
will  be  .some  form  of  control.  Both  sides 
have  stated  that  there  are  problems  be- 
cause of  stumbling  blocks,  but  the  stum- 
bling blocks,  were  not  mad?  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  this  has  not  been  worked  out. 
the  reason  it  has  not  been  worked  out  re- 
lates to  the  administration  and  the  nego- 
tiators, with  whom  I  am  most  unhappy  to 
s&Y  the  least.  They  have  not  done  their 
job  in  my  most  humble  opinion. 

So  why  should  we  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  when  we  are  beginning  to 
exert  congressional  input,  start  out  by 
yielding  congressional  oversight  because 
some  money  cannot  be  transferred?  It  is 
unbelievable  that  n  grown  person  in  the 
administration  would  give  us  the  excuse 
thnt  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  eet  hold 
of  a  few  dollars  and  readily  transmit 
them  to  the  Govemriient  of  the  United 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FORSYTHE'  has  mentioned  this,  and  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  I  men- 
tioned this  at  great  length  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  inititil  legislation.  There  is 
no  way  reallv  that  an  injured  Am.erican 
fisherman  can  get  compensation  from  a 
foreign  vessel,  and  we  arc  .iust  being  a 
little  v.ishy-washy  here  about  this.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  For- 
svTHE)  say.s  he  is  going  to  introduce  a 
resolution  later  to  correct  this. 

They  can  come  in  and  tear  a  fisher- 
man's nets,  and  there  is  no  way  that  he 
can  get  compensation.  I  understand  now 
t.hat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  going 
to  prohibit  them  from  going  in  v.here  we 
have  stationary  nets.  This  may  well  be  a 
point  to  bo  c  onsidered. 

However,  my  concern  is  that  as  .t  direct 
result  of  this  legislation  .shrimp  fisher- 
men from  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  all  along 
the  gulf  coast  will  not  in  ■?  years  be  able 
to  fish  off  the  coast  of  nei?h'ooriiig  na- 
tions. There  will  be  no  fishing,  and  yet 
here  we  are  being  asked  to  grant  these 
privileges  to  foreign  nations,  and  the> 
say.  "Well,  let's  let  the  foreign  people 
come  in.  Let's  make  it  easier  for  them." 

Therefore,  if  they  are  damaged,  all 
right.  If  they  cannot  pay  us  for  the  li- 
cense right  away,  all  right.  So,  too.  if  we 
do  not  have  the  necessary  procedure  by 
which  to  collect,  all  right. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore:  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.,  To  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  yielding,  yielding,  and 
yielding;  and  here  before  the  Members 
stands  the  one  who  told  them  that  this 
is  going  to  harm  my  people.  Again,  with 
great  regret.  I  say  that  I  was  correct: 
We  have  already  been  damaged. 

Mr,  CARTER,  Mr.  Speaker.*  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  must  be  our  week  to  be  good  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  to  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania,  and  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  give  in  to  them  in 
any  way  o^why  we  should  continue  to  let 
them  come 'within  our  200-mile  limit 
which  was  established  by  law,  and  about 
which  my  good  friend  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza > 
has  .spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  mistake  of  great 
magnitude,  as  I  see  it:  and  certainly  I 
do  not  think  we  should  pass  this  joint 
resolution  today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Car- 
ter* for  his  contribution, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  oppose  this  joint 
resolution,  but  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I  will  not  necessarily  ask  my  colleagues 
to  follow  me  because  I  know  that  those 
from  the  Northeast  feel  that  this  is  some 
protection  for  them.  I  do  not  think  so, 
but  it  will  do  me  no  good  at  this  point 
to  a.-^k  them  not  to  support  the  joint  reso- 
lution, because  of  the  possibilitv  that  it 
may  yet  help  some.  It  cannot  help  my 
people.  We  have  been  hurt,  but  I  have  an 
understanding  with  the  chairtnan  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  that 
thev  will  assist  me  wherever  tbev  can  in 
order  to  see  whether  we  may  bring  some 
semblance  of  equity  to  American  fisher- 
men before  we  wprry  about  waiving  rules 
in  order  to  help  foreign  fishermen. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Ut 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds)  . 

Mr.  STUDDS."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  240 
albeit  somewhat  reluctantly.  When  this 
Congress  first  enacted  Public  Law  94- 
265,  we  established  time  periods  in  the 
act  sufficient  to  provide  full  public  dis- 
cussion at  every  stage  of  the  Piocess  by 
which  permits  are  issued  to  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels.  Now  we  find  ourselves  less 
than  1  month  away  from  the  March  1 
implementation  date,  and  the  time  pe- 
riods in  the  original  law  stand  m  the  way 
of  full  implementation  of  tlie  law's  regu- 
lations and  enforcement  procedures  over  - 
foreign  fishing.  Consequently,  I  believe  it 
is  necessai-y  to  alter  these  time  periods 
and  deadlines— for  this  year  only — in  or- 


der to  facilitate  the  full  and  speedy  im- 
plementation of  the  act. 

Next  year  the  full  pjocedures  of  the 
act — including  development  "by  the  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils  of 
management  plans  specifying  the  extent 
of  foreign  fishing,  will  be  followed,  and 
all  the  time  periods  specified  in  the  orig- 
inal act  will  be  observed. 

My  decision  to  support  this  joint  reso- 
lution was  made  easier  by  yesterday's  de- 
cision by  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Kreps  - 
to  modify'  the  preliminary  fishery  man- 
agement plans  to  incorporate  additional 
provisions  to  protect  our  offshore  lobster 
and  other  fixed  gear  fisheries  from  dam- 
age and  interference  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  and  by-  the  decision  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  my  amendment  repealing 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fishery  Act  of 
195D  as  of  March  1.  That,  act  is  the  do- 
mestic, legislation  implementing  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries,  an  international 
treaty  from  which  the  United  States 
withdrew  last  December  31.  Because  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  party  to"  this 
treaty.  I  believe  repeal  of  the  implement- 
ing legislation  is  crucial,  so  that  there 
will  be  no'  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  what 
laws  are  to  govern  U.S.  management  of 
fish  stocks  after  March  1  when  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  94-265  take  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  of  this  joint 
resolution  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  preparation  for  full 
implementation  of  our  200-mlle  fishery 
conservation  zone  on  March  1.  However, 
its  passage  will  facilitate  the  transition 
to  the  new  law,  .and  will  give  us  time  to 
focus  on  the  problems  6f  establishing 
a  more  adequate  procedure  for  reim- 
bursement to  U.S.  fishermen  for  damage 
to  gear  and  vessels  caused  by  foreign 
fishermen,  insuring  that  foreign  vessels 
which  violate  conservation  practices  are 
punished  by  reductions  of  permitted 
catch  in  future  years,  and  insuring  that 
enforcement  of  the  act  is  vigorous  and 
strict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  remind- 
my  colleagues  of  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  this  statute. 

I  speak  specifically  of  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  .  As  the  gentleman  Icnows,  I  was 
one  of  the  principal  au'thors  of  the  stat- 
ute enacting  a  200-mile  fisherj'  zone.  In 
doing  so,  it  was  the  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress that  the  protein  resources  within 
200  miles  of  our  shores  should  be  avail- 
able, first  of  all.  to  American  fishermen; 
and  secondly,  in  those  instances  where 
our  scientists  tell  us  that  the  capacity  or 
desire  of  the  American  fishermen  to  tfke 
a  particular  species  is  less  than  the 
optimum  sustainable  yield  of  the  species, 
-  that  is.  in  those  cases  where  our  fisher- 
men are  physically  unable  or  economi- 
cally-uninterested  in  surplus  stocks  that 
may  safely  be. taken  and  still  allow  the 
full,  natural  regeneration  of  the  species, 
that  in  those  instances  and  in  those  in- 
stances alone  would  foreign  nations  be 
licensed  to  fish  for  the  surplus. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
mind the  gentleman  of  what  has  hap- 


pened here.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  the  opposition  to  the  200-mile  leg- 
islation in  the  last  Congress  came 
strongly  from  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense.  I  recall  Members  standing 
in  the  well  of  this  House  echoing  argu- 
ments of  the  Defense  Department,  with 
predictions  of  confrontation  on  the  high 
seas.  There  were  even  those  who  talked 
in  terms  of  a  nuclear  Armageddon  ih  the 
event  that  we  should  take  this  step. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  see  in 
the  six  governing  international  fisheries 
agreements  which  are  ratified  by  the 
Congress  in  this  joint  resolution  is  the 
acknowledgement  by  the  very  countries 
which  the  gentleman  named,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  and  the  others, 
of  the  lawful  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  our  jurisdiction.  What 
we  have  here  is  a  ringing  affirmation  of 
the  contention  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  bill  that  those  who  proclaimed 
doom  and  gloom  and  confrontation  when 
we  were  considering  it  were  not  correct. 

The  triumph  represented  here  is  that 
the  Department'  of  State  has  succeeded, 
as  it  was  mandated  to  do  under  our  200- 
mile  statute,  in  negotiating  agreements 
with  these  countries — agreements  in 
which  they  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  this  juris- 
diction and  in  which  they  agree  to  abide 
fully  by  the  rules  by  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  administered,  that  is,  be- 
cause of  the  statute. 

May  I  say  to.  the  gentleman  that  while 
there  p.re  some  accommodations  in  this 
bill,  and  I  do  not  refer  to  accommoda- 
tions with  respect  to  fishery  agreements 
with  other  countries,  I  refer  to  the 
shortening  of  certain  time  periods,  none- 
tiieless  it  represents  an  ultimate  vindica- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucliy 
and  of  the  rest  of  us  in  this  House  when 
we  acted  to  extend  our  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say,  as 
my  good  friend  the  gentlem.an  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  has  mentioned, 
that  shrimp  are  almost  nonexistent  in 
the  gulf  coast,  as  I  understand  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  oil  slicks  in  the  area 
of  the  gentleman  from"  Massachusetts 
may  well  deplete  their  fishing  there,  and 
yet  we  are  enabling  our  country  today  to 
give  rights  to  Romania  and  Bulgaria, 
coimtries  who  only  have  coasts  on  the 
Black  Sea,  to  come  over  here  and  fish 
and  we  know  that  they  are  not  going 
to  give  us  the  sane  rights  in  their  areas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that, 
would- Heaven  the, United  States  had 
fishing  vessels  capable  of  getting  to  Bul- 
garia in  the  first. place.  Perhaps  some 
day  we  will. 

Mr,  CARTER.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr,  SIIJDDS.  May  I  further  say  to 
the' gentleman  from  Kentucky,  we  man- 
date, at  least  for  our  owm  fishermen,  in 
the  vmlikely  event  that  fishing  vessels 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  even  less 


likely  event  that  fishing  vessels  from 
Kentucky,  want  to  fish  off  the  area  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians  say  no  to 
them,  then  we  say  no  to  them  also. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Kentucky  is  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Bulgaria  is  not  such  a 
state.  Of  course,  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  speaking  to  them.  It  is 
true  we  do  not  have  a  seacoast  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  we  did  profit  from  the  shrimps 
which  were  provided  at  one  time  from 
the  gulf  coast.  Also  for  the  balance  of 
the  United  States,  fish  have  been  de- 
pleted and  almost  exhausted,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  by  overfishing  by  these 
very  countries. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
there  will  be  no  such  fleets  in  domestic 
waters  from  now  on.  Insofar  as  the  spe- 
cies that  have  been  most  raped,  literally, 
by  the  foreign  countries,  cod,  haddock, 
and  flounder,  in  regard  to  these  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  foreign  fishing  per- 
mitted because  there  is  no  surplus. 

This  is  essential  management  legisla- 
tion. It  is  our  intention  to  guarantee  a 
safe  maximum  harvest  of  protein  for  our 
fisherm.en  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
v;orld. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further.  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman admits  that  we  have  lo.st  cod, 
haddock,  and  flounder  from  the  area  the 
gentleman  represents,  or  from  the"  sea- 
coasts  there,  and  now  with  the  200-mile 
limit,  for  God's  sakes,  let  us  not  go  on 
and  lose  the  rest  of  our  fish  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  The  only  reason  we  can 
say  to  the  Russians  and  to  the  other 
countries,  "You  may  not  take  this  spe- 
cies." is  precisely  because  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  adoption  of  tJie  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentL^man  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MTTRPHY  of  New  Yor^:.  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  might  just  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  this  basic  act  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  previous  administration.  All 
we  are  doing  in  this  legislation  is  waiving 
a  60-day  review  period  and  a  45 -day 
comment  period  so  that  permits  can  be 
issued  to  the  boats  of  tliose  nations  that 
have  signed  agreements  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temioore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bradfmas) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pasr  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  240), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  353,  nays  35, 
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answered  'presenf '  1.  not  voti|ig  42,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  171 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaks 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson.  HI. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BadlUo 

Bafalis 

Ba'.dus 

Barnard 

Ban CUB 

Bauman  ' 

Beard.  BJ. 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bianchard 

Blouin 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Breaux 

Breckinrldg* 

Brinkley 

Bred  head 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan' 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chapp«U 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Ciawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  HI. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelscn 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Ertel 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 


TEAS— 353 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Findley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Piiqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradison 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkln 
-Harrington 

HarrU 

Marsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

howaro' 

Huljbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CalU. 

JohnsQn.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. , 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Le  Fame 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

Mccioskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 


McKiy 
McKi  iney 
Madl  «n 
Magu  xe 
Mahc  1 
Markiy 
Mark 
Marri  3tt 
Math  s 
Mazzi 
Meed 
Metci  1 
Meynir 
Mlcbi  1 
MlkuBkl 
Mikvi 
MUfo  d 


Calif. 
Ohio 


MUlei 
Mlllei 
Mlnel  a 
Mitct  ell.  Md. 
Mltct  bU,  N.T. 
Moak  ey 
Mollo  lan 
Mont  ;omery 
Moor( 
Moor]  ead 

Cair 
Moorqead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murpiy,  ni. 
Murpl  ly,  N.T. 
Murpl  ly.  Pa. 
Murtt  a 
Myers 
Myers 


I'BrU  Q 


Natch^r 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nowal 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

o- 

Ottinie 

Panet  a 

Patter 

Paiter  ion 

Pattisi  in 

Pease 

PerkiE  s 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressl4r 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchjird 

Pursel 

Quayl 

Quie 

Rahall 

RaUsb  ick 

Range 

Reguli 

Reuss 

Richm  and 

Rlnald  a 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Ronca;  lo 

Roone ' 

Rose 

Rosenfcal 

RousM  [ot 

Royba; 

Rur 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Gerfcaln 

Santln  I 

Sarasli 

Satteri  ield 

Sawyei 

Scheu<  r 

Schroe  le 

Schulz  ■ 

Sebelli  s 

Seiberl  ing 

Sharp 

Shlple 

Shuste  ■ 

Slkes 

Simon 
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li 

fe 


Michael 
Ind. 


er 


Slak 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spell  man 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Badham 
Beajd,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Broomfleld 
Burgener 
Carter 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
D'Amours 
de  la  Garza 
Edwards.  Okla. 


Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Oilman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

NATS— 35 

English 
Erlenborn 
Frenzel 
Gammage 
Gonzalez 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Kazen 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mattox 


White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

WUson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Myers,  Gary 

Poage 

QuUlen 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rudd 

Thornton 

Van  Deerlln 

Watkins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Toung,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"—! 
BedeU 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 42 


Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Ashley  - 
Bingham 
Boggs 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burton,  Phillip 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corman 
Dellums 
Derwinskl 


Early 

Prey 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gudger 

HlllU 

Jeffords 

Koch 

Krueger 

Lujan 

McFall 

Mann 

Mlnish 

Moffett 

Nolan 


Pepper 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowskl 

Solarz 

Stark 

Teague 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Wampler 

Waxman 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Young,  Mo. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  MliUsh  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Olnn  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr  Brown  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Solarz  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr  Early  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Gudger. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr.  Tra.xler. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


Members  ms^y  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  joint  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  694 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  694. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tfte  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1260 
of  the  94th  Congress,  I  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  the  following  state- 
ment of  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  from 
October  8,  1976.  to  January  3.  1977.  and 
the'total  expenditures  to  date  under  pro- 
visions of  that  resolution: 
Consultant  fees: 

Investigation $800.00 

Legal    .._ .._• 25,093.75 

Members  and  staff  travel , 201.00 

Miscellaneous  and  contingencies..        374.  55 

Total' Expenses  for  Period 
■  October  8,  *976  to  Janu- 
ary 3,  1977? ■.  26,469.30 

Consultant  fees: 

Investigation  '...•. 35,  eoo.  00 

Legal    41,761.52 

Members  and  'staff  travel 1 ,  649 .  88 

Miscellaneous  and  contingencies..  .      437.56 

Total   expenses   to   d?ite 79.438.78 

I         

THE  GASAHOL  ALTERNATIVE 
FUEL  RESEARCH  ACT 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m^ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  the  Gasahol  Alternative  Fuel 
Research  Act.  It  is  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration — (ERDA* — to  re- 
search the  comprehensive  and  various 
uses  of  grain  or  grain  products  in  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  fuels. 

During  the  recent  floor  debate  on  the 
Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977.  I 
noted  that  this  legislation  was  not  a 
panacea,  that  the  winter  and  cold 
would  be  with  us  again,  and  that  the 
Congress  had  the  responsibility  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  generations  to 
have  adequate  energy  supplies. 

My  remarks  concluded  with  the  urging 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  -keep  our 
minds  open  to  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies  and    with    the   plea    that   the 


necessary  resources  to  accomplish  their 
swift  implementation  be  granted. 

The  Gasahol  Alternative  Fuel  Re- 
search Act,  while  perhaps  only  a  small 
step,  is  nonetheless  significant. 

The  dramatic  and  continual  rise  in 
f ossH  fuel  costs  may  well  now  provide  the 
economic  justification  for  hitherto 
higher  priced  alternatives.!  believe  that 
there   exists  substantial   evidence   that 


gasahol  is  a  viable  fuel  alternative  and   ^icjiculous. 


fire  or  any  other  catastrophe — except 
that  iz  cannot  have  resulted  from  negli- 
gence or  malicious  action. 

Not  until  November  17,  1976 — almost 
8  years  after  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion— did  tlie  Office  of  Education  publish 
final  regulations  for  the  implementation 
of  this  program.  Certainly  it  does  take 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  imple- 
ment Federal  programs.  But  8  years  is 


disaster"  assistance  authorization— and 
before  October  1,  1978 — the  date  the  pro- 
gram authorization  expires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  only  a 
restatement  of  what  has  already  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  without  it — 
it  appears  the  will  of  Congress  may  be 
thwarted.  It  is  my  hope  the  measure  will 
receive  the  immediate  attention  it  right- 
fully deserves. 


that  this  bill  offers  the  mandate  for 
further  and  more  comprehensive  re- 
search. 

Additionally,  gasahol  could  be  an  im- 
portant regional  and  agricultural  fuel 
supply.  Currently,  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentu'-ky,  Mis- 
souri. Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  leading 
producers  of  grain  alcohol. 

Further,  gasahol  may  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  now  disastrous  wheat 
prices — prices  which  hurt  the  American 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  American  con- 
sumer. Its  production  could  alleviate,  t6 
some  extent,  this  problem  by  more  fully 
utilizing  available  resources. 

The  act  does  recognize  the  difficulties 
that  lie  ahead  and  questions  that  must 
be  answered.  For  example,  under  this 
legislation.  ERDA  would  be  required  to 
report  an  estimate  of  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impact  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  human  food  resources  and  farm 
animal  food  resources  would  be  reduced 
or  deleted  if  these  fuels  were  used  in  any 
significant  maimer. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  Congress 
support  extensive  fuel  research  and  de- 
velopment; support  the  need  for  new 
technologies  and  ideas;  and  support 
fuels  from  biomass  of  which  this  impor- 
tant legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today  is  a  component.  ^ 


TO  REQUIRE  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  "PINPOINT  DIS- 
ASTER" PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was.  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  should  not 
have  been  necessary.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  because  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  matter  is 
already  clear.  However,  because  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  arbitrarily  seen 
fit  to  disregard  certain  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress — my  legislation  is  very 
much  necessary  and  should  be  immedi- 
ately considered  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  this  body. 

On  January  2,  1968,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967  (Public  Law  90-247)  were  en- 
visions ■  whiclv  authorized  S^he  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  loans  to  lo- 
cal elementary  and  secondary  school 
educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  Federal  "pinpoint  disaster"  as- 
sistance. A  pinpoint  disaster  is  one  which 
Is  not  so  widespread  over  an  area  and 
of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  warrant  a  ma- 
jor disaster  declaration  by  the  President. 
The  damage  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
a  flood,   hurricane,   earthquake,   storm. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  final 
implementation  of  this  program  came 
only  after  a  school  fire  occurred  at  Ca- 
nadian, Okla.  This  community  is  in  the 
congressional  district  which  was  repre- 
sented by  former  Speaker  Carl  Albert. 
Through  the  j^ourse  of  an  investigation 
by  Speaker  Albert's  staff  of  the  programs 
available  to  assist  the  school  in  his  com- 
munity, he  learned  that  the  "pinpoint 
disaster"  program  had  intentionally  not 
been  implemented  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  only  after  the  former 
Speaker  requested  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  that  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation finally  began  taking  steps  to  im- 
plement the  program. 

Thus,  on  November  17,  1976 — and 
again  I  repeat,  almost  8  years  after  the 
act  authorizing  this  ^assistance  became 
law 


STATEMENT  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ADOPTED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
REPUBLICAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  statement  and  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  thft  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  (jleform.  As 
chairman  of  that  task  force,  I  was  grati- 
fied by  the  diligence  and  conscientious- 
ness of  the  task  force  members  in  formu- 
lating stringent  yet  realistic  reforms  to 


protect  the  taxpayers'  interests  in  the 
the  Office  of  EQucation  published  ^HoiJse  of  Representatives.  By  endorsing 
final  regulations  implementing  the  "pin-  sthmg  provisions  to  open  up  both  Gov- 
point  disaster"  assistance  program.  How-  ernment  funds  and  personal  finances  to 
ever,  the  final  regulations  included  the     public    scrutiny,    the    task    force    has 


stipulation  that  only  those  schools  where 
disaster  had  occurred  on  or  after  July  1, 
1975,  would  be  eligible  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arbitrary  selection 
of  'the  July  1,  1975,  implementation  date 
is  completely  unjustified  and  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  usurpation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch's  powers  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  arbitrary  selection  of  the  July  1, 
1975,  date  means  that  the  school  district 
at  Cedar  Vale,  Kans.,  a  community  in 
my  congressional  district  that  was  hit  by 
tornadoes  the  night  of  June  16,  1975,  and 
wi'hose  high  school  building  was  severely 
damaged  to  the  point  of  being  con- 
demned— will  not  be  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance.  Had  the  tornadoes  struck  only 
15  days  later,  the  community,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Education's  rules,  would 
now  be  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance. 

The  community  of  Canadian.  Okla., 
now  represented  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Watkins — and  the  community  of  Roa- 
noke, Va.,  represented  by  Mr.  Butler,  are 
also  denied  eligibility  for  "pinpoint  disas- 
ter" assistance  because  of  the  July  1, 
1975,  date.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Olilahoma  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  their  cosponsorship  of  this 
bill  because  it  underscores  that  this  mat- 
ter cuts  .across  party  lines.  I  believe  if 
several  of  my  other  colleagues  will  also 
check  their  records  of  damage  to  schools 
in  their  districts,  they  will  find  that  they 
are  similarly  affected. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  simple 
one.  It  does  nothing  other  than  provide 
that  the  "pinpoint  disaster"  program 
must  be  applicable  to  those  schools 
which  suffered  such  disasters  between 
the  period  beginning  January  2,  1968 — 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  "pinpoint 


demonstrated  its  firm  commitment  to  ef- 
fective reform  of  the  House  and  to  re- 
storing a  Congress  in  which  the  public 
can  indeed  have  pride. 

Very  special  thanks  and  recognition 
are  warranted  for  the  task  force  mem- 
bers. 

Serving  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
task  force  are  House  Minority  Leader 
John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona;  Conference 
Chairman  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois; 
Policy  Committee  Chairman  Del  Claw- 
SON  of  California:  and  Research  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Bill  Frenzel  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Task  force  members  are  William  L. 
Armstrong  of  Colorado;  Robert  E.  Bau-  "* 
MAN  of  Maryland;  Caldwell  M.  Butler 
of  Virginia;  James  C.  Cleveland  of  New 
Hampshire;  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.  of 
Delaware;  Millicent  Fenwick  of  New 
Jersey;  Louis  Frey,  Jr.  of  Florida; 
Henry  J.  Hyde  of  Illinois;  Robert  W. 
Kasten,  Jr.  of  Wis(i«msin;  James  A.  S. 
Leach  of  Iowa:  DonauvvjJ.  Mitchell  of 
New  York;  W.  Henson  Moore  of  Louisi- 
ana; Joel  Pritchard  of  Washington; 
Ralph  S.  Regula  of  Ohio;  and  William 
A.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

The  task  force  believes  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  enact  reforms 
immediately  and  not  to  wait  for  2  years, 
until  the  next  Congress,  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary changes.  It  enacted  very  strong 
provisions  providing  for  full  accounting 
and  public  disclosure  of  the  financial  op- 
erations of  Members  and  of  committees. 
It  provides  for  the  burning  of  unofficial 
office  accounts.  It  provides  for  a  full  dis- 
closure of  all  gifts  valued  at  more  than 
$100.  It  provides  for  a  full  disclosure  of 
dollar  limitations  on  honoraria  and  the 
setting  of  1  ceiling  on  outside  earned  in- 
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come.  It  provides  stronger 
closure  rules.  It  bans  lame 
•    The    task    force's 
have  been  submitted  to  the 
mission  on  Administrative 
commend'    that    Commission 
work  that  it  Is  doing,  and 
recommendations  of  the  task 
very  similar  to  those  before  th(  i 
sion  on  Administrative  Review- 
in  foUr  very  specific  ways, 
mendations  of  the  task  force 
the  recommendations  of  that 
sion. 

■   First,  the  task  force  believe  i 
public    is   as   Interested   in 
funds  are  spent  as  it  is  in  the 
of  personal  finances. 

Nothing  In  the  recommenda 
rently  before  the  Commission 
Istrative  Review  provides  for 
counting  and  for  an  audit  of 
bers"  and   committees' 
the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Recent  revelations  have 
great  abuses  in  this  field. 

The  task  force  believes  that 
ing  and  auditing  6f  the  fund.i 
available  to  Members  and  to 
are  a  prime  requirement  botl 
integrity  of  this  House  and 
public  confidence  in  us  as  an 

Second,  the  task  force 
these  recommendations  should 
effective  immediately  or  as 
slble.  Many  of  the 
the  Commission  on  Administr 
view  would  not  become  effect  i 
the  beginning  of  the  next 
laying. this  unnecessarily,  in 
ment. 

Mr.   BUTLER.  Mr.   Speaker, 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker 
congratulate  the  gentleman 
sylvania    (Mr>.   Coughlin*    on 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman 
task  force. 

In  reference  to  the 
and  the  timing  of  the 
is  there  any  real  reason  why 
reforms  that  are  being  propose( 
are  about  to  be  proposed^y  . . 
mission  on  Administrative  ^tevief- 
be  implemented  promptly? 

Mr  COUGH3LIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
seem  to  me  th^re  would  be  no 
they    should   hdt   be   promptlj 
mented.  Certainly  they  rhould 
off  until  the  beginning  of  the 
gress. 

Mr.   BUTLER.   Could  the 
suggest  an  earlier  date  than  th< 
the  beginning  of  the  next 
date  that  would  meet  the 
of  the  Commission   on 
Review,  or  does  he  susMct  they 
to  put  them  all  off  untuSthe 
gress?  y 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    Well,    it 
smacks   of  the   possibility   of 
real  reform  and  putting  it  off 
other  Congress,  and  then 
will  put  it  off  also  to  another  . 
However,  we  think  this  should 
immediately. 

Mr.    BUTLER.    Mr.   Speaker 
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gratulate the  gfthtleman  for  calling  our 
attention  to  this  glaring  shortcoming 
concerning  these  recommendations  we 
have  heard  about.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  tremendous  coverage  that  the 
press  Is  giving  this  effort,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will,  be  reading  about  that  tomorrow 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Butler  i  .• 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  area  in  which 
the  task  force  differs  from  the  Commis- 
sion on  Administrative  Review  is  that 
we  believe  there  should  beno  increase- In 
Members'  allowances  as  a  result  of  the 
banning  of  unofficial  office  accounts.  The 
recent  consolidation  of  accoun^-  has 
made  available  to  Members  substantially 
more  funds  than  had  been  available  pre- 
viously. Certainly,  there  should  be  ade- 
quate funds  available  to  Members  under 
the  existing  method  of  funding,  and 
there  should  be  no  increase  from  the 
banning  of  oflBce  accounts.' 

Finally,  the  task  force  believes  that 
more  stringent  regulations  on  limiting 
use  of  the  frank  should  take  place  The 
franking  privilege  is  a  privilege  that 
assists  incumbent  Members  of  Congress 
We  believe  that  we  should  not  be  allowed 
mass  maUlngs  under  the  frank  during  a 
period  60  days  before  an  election  and 
that  the  present  28-day  limitation  should 
be  extended  to  60  days. 

We  also  believe  that  all  mass  mailings 
should  be  reported  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  that  there  should  be  a  record 
01  those  mailing.s  that  would  be  open  to 
public  inspection  so  that  the  public 
would  know  how  ^Members  of  Congress 
are  using  the  franking  privilege  and 
whether  Members  in  certain  cas^s  are 
abusing  the  franking  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  task  force 
on  reform.  I  do  want  to  submit  our  state- 
ment and  our  recommendations  con- 
tamed  in  that  statement.  The  statement 
IS  as  follows : 

Statement  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
PoBCE  ON   Reform 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  public's  f>erceptlon 
of  the  Congress  Is  at  an  all-time  low  The 
American  people,  dlsUluslQned  by  the  "on- 
tlnuing  accounts  of  scan^  question  the 
very  Integrity  o^the  legislative  branch.  The 
conflicts  of^«terest.  the  misuse  of  public 
v-mopeys,  and  the  allegations  of  personal  en--- 
rlchment  w^Ue  In  government  service  un- 
dermine thepubllc  faith. 

The  abuses  of  a  fe;jtMembers  tar  the  repu- 
tations of  all  Members.  Congress  for  too 
long  has  tolerated  actlvlUes  which  skirt  the 
boundaries  of  acceptable  ethical  behavior. 

The  Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  governs 
the  House  of  Represeiitatlves  Is  an  Inade- 
quate and  deflclent  standard.  The  current  fi- 
nancial disclosure  rules  conceal  pertinent  In- 
formation. There  is  little  accountability  for 
public  funds,  much  less  effective  auditing  or 
enforcement  provisions  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Congress  must  Institute  wlderanging  and 
comprehensive  reforms.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise of  ethical  prlnqjples  in  accounting 
for  the  taxpayers-  money  or  disclosing  po- 
tential conflicts  of  InteresV  There  can  be  no 
Justification  for  delay.  This  Institution  can- 
not Ignore  the  public  clamor,  as  well  as  the 
real  need,  for  corrective  measures. 

Numerous  reform  suggestions  have  been 
offered  by  individual  Members,  party  units 
concerned    public    citizens    and    the    press 
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Among  the  most  recent  are  those  advanced 
by  a  taslc  force  of  the  Commission  on  Ad- 
ministrative Review.  Virtually  all  of  these 
recommendations  have  been  confined  to 
Membfers-  personal  finances.  Although  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Reform  ap- 
plauds the  Intent  of  these  proposals  it  rec- 
ognizes that  requiring  only  disclosure  and 
limits  on  a  Member's  personal  finances 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  subterfuge 
The  primary  concern  must  be  the  accounta- 
bUlty  of  taxpayers'  funds  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  wldescale  abuses  stUl  evident  In 
the  system  of  House  allowances. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Re- 
form has  endorsed  a  specific  agenda  of  re- 
forms,. Including: 

(1)  full  accounting  and  public  disclosure 
of  the  financial  and  personnel  operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(2)  banning  of  all  "unofficial"  office  ac- 
counts; 

(3)  full  disclosure  of  all  gifts  valued  at 
more  than  $100;  «=»«». 

(4)  full  disclosure  and  lower  dollar  limits 
on  honort^fla; 

(5)  setting  a  $15,000  ceUlng  on  outside 
earned  income; 

(6)  stricter  financial  disclosure  rules- 

(7)  banning  lamed uck  travel; 

(8)  Imposition  of  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  frank. 

In  adopting  these  recommendations,  the 
Task  Force  sought  a  balanced  and  reasoned 
approach.  To  advocate  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions which  are  unworkable  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  -"^ 

The  Task  Force  earnestly  believes  that  the 
most  effective  remedy  against  unethical  or 
financially  questionable  activities  Is  the  re- 
quirement of  public  disclosure.  It  also  be- 
lieves that  the  major  thrust  of  public  con- 
cern is  accountabUity  for  public  funds 

Real  reform  transcends  the  politics  of 
party,  personality  and  Ideology.  Time  and 
again  the  Republicans  have  appealed  to  the 
Democratic  Majority  to  Join  in  a  bi-partisan 
reform  effort.  The  Democratic  Majority  how- 
ever, which  for  more  than  two  decades  has 
dominated  the  Congress,  often  demonstrates 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  any  fundamental 
change. 

In  1974,  the  Democrats  sidetracked  a  land- 
mark overhaul  of  the  committee  system  and 
endorsed  a  substitute  plan  which  protected 
the  existing  power  relationships.  In  1975 
the  Democrats  relnstltuted  the  abuse  of 
proxy  voting  while  revoking  a  pledge  for  one- 
third  minority  staffing.  In  1976,  there  were 
revelations  of  extensive  irregularities  cor- 
rupting the  operation  of  House  finances 
Under  the  guise  of  reform,  the  Democrats 
established  a  consolidated  account  which 
Is  more  prone  to  abuse  than  the  system  It 
replaced  and  voted  down  attempts  at  more 
comprehensive  reform.  At  the  beginning  of 
1977  the  QM»eei«rrSnr5ft*«d.  the  adoption 
or  the  HAuse  Rules  under  a  restricted  de- 
bate, nci-amendment  procedure — a  proce- 
dure which  violated  the  very  principle  of 
representative  democracy. 

ObvlousV-  the  House  Majority  has  grown 
too  comfokable  with  the  prerogatives  of 
power.  Refdrm  is  now  an  urgent  priority 
it  shoul«»»not  fall  prey  to  the  maneuverlngs 
of  partisan  advantage. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  urges 
that  ai»r  consideration  of  reforms  be  con- 
ducted m  the  House  under  an  open  rule 
procedure.  Pull  opportunity  for  debate  and 
amendment  is  the  best  assurance  for  mean- 
Ingful  reform.  ^ 

With  the  reputation  of  the  House  at  stake 
It  Is  not  the  time  to  resort  to  closed  rule 
procedures  or  the  drafting  of  amendments 
behind  the  locked  doors  of  party  caucuses. 

Authentic  reform  goes  beyond  simple  al- 
teratlons  In  the  law  or  a  rewriting  of  the 
ethics  code  The  Task  Force  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  accompanying  any  new  regu- 
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lations  win  be  the  adoption  of  effective  en- 
forcement mechanisms  coupled  with  non- 
partisan, systematic,  and  independent 
auditing  procedures.  If  the  Congress  refuses 
to  Implement  the  necessary  means  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  new  standards,  there 
will  be  no  reiorm — only  a  futile  exercise. 

While  the  Task  Force  will  be  making  fur- 
ther recommendations  in  .other  areas,  It  be- 
lieves that  a  number  of  significant  reforms 
can  be  considered  Immediately.  It  now  specif- 
ically recommends  that  the  following  be 
promptly  enacted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

HOUSE     ALLOWANCES 

Following  the  revelation  of  extensive 
abuses  in  the  handling  of  House  allowances 
In  1976,  the  Task  Force  offered  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  provide  for  greater  con- 
gressional accountability  and  vlsablllty.  Our 
proposal-^  were  Ignored  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  and.  In  both  1976  and  1977,  re- 
form efforts  were  defeated  under  gag-rule 
procedures. 

The  end  result  was  the  development  of  a 
consolidated  account  which  strengthens  the 
power  of  Incumbency  and  the  sidetracking 
of  any  comprehensive  accountability,  dis- 
closure and  audit  procedures  to  clear  away 
allegations  of  Impropriety  and  wrongdoing. 
The  minor  changes  Implemented  in  the  last 
session  of  the  94th  Congress  were  Insufficient 
to  eliminate  defects  inherent  In  the  system. 
As  a  result,  the  Task  Force  restates  our  sup-  • 
port  for  the  following  essential  reforms: 

1.  Vote  of  the  whole  House  each  Session 
under  an  open  rule  on  all  Members'  salaries 
and  allowances.  The  present  authority  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  make 
cost-of-living  changes  I n^  allowances  at  any 
time  should  be  repealed. 

2.  Full  disclosure  for  both  Members  and 
Committees  of  all  personnel  salaries  and  all 
expense  accounts.  This  Information  would 
•Include  both  Committee  and  Member  staff 
names,  salaries.  Job  descriptions  and  location 
of  employment,  as  well  as  other  expenditures 
by  the  Clerk  on  behalf  of  Cummlttees  or 
Members;  and  would  be  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  Office  of  the  Clerk. 

3.  Full  aiidlt  of  all  expense  and  personnel 
records.  This  audit  should  be  conducted  by 
an  Independent,  outside  agency  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Select  Bipartisan  Commit- 
tee. This  Select  Committee  should  have  equal 
representation  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. 

4.  Thorough  personnel  system  review  by 
outside  experts.  Particular  Items  for  atten- 
tion are  the  problems  of  committee  emplre- 
bulldlng  and  over'^tafflng. 

5.  Tough  anti-nepotism  disclosure  and 
antl-nepotlsm  rules.  All  information  regard- 
ing the  family  relationship  of  Committee  and 
personal  staff  to  any  Member  would  be 
available '-ftr  public  Inspection  at  the  Office 
of  the  Clerk. 

UNOFFICIAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  created 
unofficial  office  accounts  to  pay  for  activities 
which  are  not  covered  by  existing  government 
allowances.  These  accounts  finance  a  variety 
of  political  and  office-related  business — the 
entertainment  of  constituents,  media  tap- 
ings,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  period- 
icals, Christmas  card  mailings,  as  well  as 
augmentmg  the  account  allowances  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  Such  accounts  are 
subsidized  by  Individual  and  flManlzatlon 
donations,  honoraria,  and  personal  funds; 
additionally,  present  law  permits  an  office- 
holder to  convert  surplus  campaign  funds  to 
his  unofficial  account. 

Allegedly  Justified  as  a  means  to  defray 
the  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of 
holding  office,  these  funds  smack  of  favorit- 
ism and  Influence  peddling  and  create  an 
atmosphere  which  contributes  to  public  cyni- 
cism. Ouldellnes  for  these  funds  are  sorely 


lacking;  no  provisions  exist  for  financial  dis- 
closure; no  ceilings  are  Imposed  on  the  dollar 
amounts  which  can  be  permissibly  contrib- 
uted; and  no  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
sources  of  Income.  Office  accounts  operate  in 
a  grey  area  of  potential  abuse — and  too  often 
appear  to  be  transfusions  of  tainted  money 
from  well-heeled  private  contributors  and 
special  interests. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  most 
proper  avenue  for  reform  Is  the  banning  of 
all  "unofficial"  accounts.  No  matter  what 
controls  are  placed  on  these  accounts;  the 
potential  for  abuse  remains;  the  elimination 
of  these  slush  funds  Is  a  top  priority  and 
should  be  totally  practicable  In  view  of  the 
expanded  and  consolidated  allowances  now 
In  effect.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
House  allowances  be  Increased  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  these  "unofficial"  ac- 
counts. 

If  It  Is  not  possible  to  ban  such  accounts 
In  their  entirety,  full  disclosure  Is  Impera- 
tive. The  lack  of  enforceable  restrictions  on 
such  accounts  prompted  the  Task  Force  to 
earlier  propose  that  Congress  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  require  full  disclosure  of  the  sources  of 
all  contributions  to  and  the^nature  of  all 
expenditures  from  such  funds,    l 

2.  prohibit  labor  unions  and /corporations 
from  contributing  to  these  funde. 

3.  limit  contributions  to  theSe-^unpii  to 
$1,000  per  person. 

To  these  limitations  the  Task  Force  would 
now  add  the  requirement  that  the  amount 
of  donations  as  well  as  the  sources  be  dis- 
closed and  that  reports  of  account  trans- 
actions be  kept  on  file,  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

HONORARIA 

According  to  the  House  Rules,  no  Member 
can  receive  an  honorarium  for  an  appear- 
ance, speech  or  article  which  is  "in  excess  of 
the  usual  and  customary  value  for  such  serv- 
ices." The  first  monetary  restrictions  on 
honoraria  were  Imposed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  1974  campaign  finance  law — no  Member 
could  accept  an  honorarium  of  more  than 
$1,000  for  any  appearance,  speech  or  article, 
nor  could  any  Member  receive  j^ore  than 
$15,000  worth  of  honoraria  In  one^ear.  These 
ceilings  were  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  and 
$15,000  to  $25,000  In  1976.  Currently,  under 
House  Rule  44,  the  sources  of  honoraria 
aggregating  to  $300  or  more  from  a  single 
source  must  be  listed  on  the  financial  dis- 
closure statements  of  House  members. 

Members  who  actively  participate  on  the 
honoraria  circuit  of  personal  appearance  and 
speaking  engagements  are  often  criticized  as 
neglecting  their  official  duties.  Yet  honoraria 
related  activities  can  be  an  Important  factor 
In  the  Interchange  of  Ideas.  The  ability  of 
articulate  Members  to  present  their  views  in 
a  variety  of  forums  serve  to  heighten  the 
public's  knowledge  and  Improve  the  political 
debate  on  key  Issues  of  the  moment. 

The  Task  Force  realizes  that  honoraria 
activities  can  serve  as  a  beneficial  method  of 
facilitating  the  fiow  of  Information.  How- 
ever the  present  regulations  which  govern 
their  receipt  are  defective  and  illogical.  The 
disclosure  rules  afford  no  Information  as  to 
specific  amounts  and  only  an  Incomplete  list- 
ing of  sources.  The  ceilings  of  $2,000  and 
$25,000  appear,  to  the  Task  Force,  to  be 
excessive. 

As  a  remedy,  the  Task  Force  proposes: 

1.  The  full  disclosure  of  the  sources  of  all 
honararia  and  the  specific  amounts  received. 
This  Information  would  be  made  available  to 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

2.  A  reduction  In  the  amounts  which  can 
allowably  be  received — from  $2,000  to  $1,500 
per  Individual  appearance,  speech  or  article: 
and  from  a  yearly  celling  of  $25,000  to  $15,000. 

3.  Honoraria  be  Included  under  the  limita- 


tions on  outside  earned  Income  recommended 
by  the  Task  Force. 

*  FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

House  Rule  44  governs  the  disclosure  of 
financial  Interests  by  Members.  Two  reports 
are  required — the  first,  which  is  avallai%  for 
public  review,  provides  limited  Information 
concerning  the  sources  of  Income  and  the 
identity  of  certain  categories  of  liabilities 
and  assets;  the  second,  which  is  kept  con- 
fidential, discloses  the  amounts  of  Income 
from  each  source  listed  on  the  public  report 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  bxislness  hold- 
ings. This  second  report  is  filed  with  the 
House  Ethics  Committee  and  can  only  be 
opened  If  examination  of  the  Information  Is 
deemed  essential  to  an  official  tavestlga- 
tlon  of  the  committee. 

Such  restricted  disclosure  merely  rein- 
forces public  cynlcsim  and  fosters  the  mis- 
perception  of  extensive  conflicts  of  interests 
in  the  dispatch  of  legislative  business.  The 
Task  Force  believes  that  a  Member's  con- 
stituents have  the  right  to  be  given  a  more 
honest  appr^al  of  their  representative's 
financial  situation. 

The  Task  Force  supports  the  adoption  of 
disclosure  rules  which  would  indicate: 

1.  the  sotirce  and  amount  of  each  item  of 
income  which  exceeds  $100  in  a  calendar 
year. 

2.  the  identity  and  category  of  value  of  each 
asset  which  has  a  value  of  over  $1,000. 

3.  the  Identity  of  each  liability  owed. 

4.  the  identity  of  any  position  as  an  officer, 
director,  partner,  advisor,  or  consultant  of 
any  business  enterprise  or  partnership. 

5.  the  transfer  of  assets  from  an  office- 
holder to  a  spouse  or  dependents  which  have 
a  value  In  excess  of  $1,000. 

Whether  an  officeholder's  disclosure  re- 
quirements should  be  Interpreted  to  Include 
the  financial  activities  of  the  spouse  and  de- 
pendents is  a  matter  of  serious  debate.  This 
extension  is  often  Justified  as  a  means  to 
prevent  the  Improper  transfer  of  assets,  con- 
trolled by  the  officeholder,  to  the  spouse  and 
dependents.  In  order  to  avoid  public  dis- 
closure. However,  to  require  the  reporting 
of  Items  which  are  the  sole  property  of  the 
spouse  and  dependents  and  are  In  no  way 
connected  with  the  income  of  the  officeholder 
is  an  Invasion  of  privacy  and  may  equally 
violate  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  order  to  balance 
these  conflicting  concerns,  the  Task  Force 
recommends  that  the  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  an  officeholder  not 
Include  the  Independent  financial  activities 
of  a  spouse  and  dependents,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  any  transfer  of  assets  from  an 
officeholder  to  a  spouse  or  dependents  in 
excess  of  $1,000  must  be  reported  (proposal 
#5  above).  >- 

The  Task  Force  supporlp  the  concept  of 
requiring  assets  and  llabUitles  to  be  reported 
in  ranges:  under  $5,000;  between  $5,000  and 
$15,000;  between  $15,000  and  $50,000;  be- 
tween $50,000  and  $100,000;  and  greater  than 
$100,000.  The  Task  Force  would  additionally 
require  a  description  of  any  contract  or  un- 
derstanding regarding  post-government  em- 
ployment. Finally,  all  disclosure  reports 
should  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

OUTSIDE   INCOME 

Supplementing  congressional  salaries  with 
outside  earned  Income  Is  a  common  practice 
for  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  the  potential  conflicts 
of  Interest  and  questions  of  Impropriety 
which  surround  such  Income  seriously  con- 
cern the  voting  public.  Although  the  Task 
Force  has  proposed  the  disclosure  of  the 
sources  and  amoimte  of  each  Item  of  Income 
which  exceeds  $100  tn  a  calendar  year,  we 
believe   that   a  specific   limitation   must  b« 
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placed  on  outside  earned  Income  ^o  dispel 
the  public's  doubts. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  thajt 
ing  of  $15,000  be  Imposed  on  the  aj  aount 
outside  earned  Income  which  a  Mei  iber 
receive  in  a  calendar  yeaA  This  wofcld 
as  a  first  step  in  restoring  aonfidei 
Institution.   Should    the   proposed 
slonal  pay  raise  be  adopted,  the 
would  consider  adjusting  the 
income  ceiling.  The  Task  Force  adthtionally 
proposes  that  honoraria  be  made  subject 
this  limit.  That  Is  to  say.  a  Member 
celves  $10,000  In^Vonoraria  in  a  cale 
would  be  allowed  ?•  earn  only  up 
more  in  outside  earned  income. 
that  such  a  restriction  is  fair  and  reasonable 

GIFTS 

Investigative    Journalists    often 
the    multitude    of    gifts— new 
free    hunting   and    fishing   excurslojis 
ner3    at    expensive    restaurant 
offej-ed    to   powerful    Members   of 
To   yne    American    citizen,    the 
glvlnk   gifts   to   elected   representat 
pears^^   corruption    of    the   politic 
ess — an  unsavory  sidelight  to  lobb3fl: 
pressure-group     tactics.     Whether 
the  public  perception  is  accurate,  1 
scores  a  serloxis  problem  of  public 

The  House  RvUe    (43,  Clause   4) 
ing  a  Member  should  not  accept  a 
"substantial    value,    directly    or 
from    any    person,    organization,    or 
ration  having  a  direct  interest  In 
before  the  Congress  "  is  lU-deflned 

The    Task    Force    recommends 
most  acceptable  course  of  action 
to  require  the  fwU  disclosure  of 
or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one 
ued  at  over  $100.  including  the 
of  source,  the  nature  of  the  gift 
amount    of   value.    Records    of   gift 
be    maintained   in   the   Office   of 
and  be  available  for  public  review 
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Following    every   general    election, 
cession   of   retiring   and    defeated 
travel  abroad.  Although  the  trips 
fled  as  an  extension  of  Congression, 
nes.s,  these  excursions  are  perceived 
warranted  pleasure  Junkets  taken  a 
expense.    It    is    an    abuse    which 
hardworking,      taxpaying      Amerlca4s 
which   brings   scorn   and   disrepute 
legislative    branch. 

The  Task  Force  urges,  therefore 
lameduck  travel  be  permitted  after 
eral  election  or  the  adjournment 
of   Congress,   whichever   comes   first 
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Although  Justihed  as  essential  to 
formance  of  a  Member's  official  du^es 
frajiklng  privilege  is  the  foremost 
weapon  for  incumbent  self -promo  tl^: 
mass    mailings,    questionnaires 
legislation,    and    untold    thousands 
spouses   to   constituent   requests   pofr 
Capitol  Hill  to  the  homes  of  Americ  a 
ers.   The  cost  of   "free"   mailing  u 
frank,  is  not  Inconsequential:  for  flsftal 
1976,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  amoijnted 
over  $38  million. 

Even  though  the  franking  privilege 
back  to  the  Continental  Congress 
regarding  its  usage  have  long  been  ill 
In  1973.  Congress  set  forth  guideline: 
types  of  mail  Members  could  .send  u 
frank   while   prohibiting   mass   mailfcgs 
more  than  500  pieces  for  the  28-da; 
preceding    elections    by   Members   w 
candidates  for  re-election. 

Last   year  the  Task  Force  ex 
cern  over  the  potential  for  ubuse  of 
mass  mailings  and  urged  the  adoptloi 
sonable  limits  on  the  privilege.  Altho  agh 
franking  privilege  was  never  meant 
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tutlonalize   the   Incumbency,   it   now   serves 
this  purpose. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  following 
amendments  to  the  franking  statutes  are  a 
reasonable  first  step  to  qualify  the  power  of 
the  frank : 

( 1 )  require  periodic  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  detailing  number  of  mass  mailings 
sent,  times  they  were  sent,  and  number  of 
pieces  In  each  mailing,  together  with  copies 
of  each  mass  mailing.  All  reports  would  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection. 

(2)  extend  prohibition  period  on  mass 
mailings  sent  prior  to  an  election  in  which  a 
Member  Is  a  candidate  from  28  to  60  days. 
Subject  to  this  provision,  Members  are  re- 
stricted to  no  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
six  mass  mailings  sent  with  a  simplified  form 
of  address  (postal  patron)  during  any  cal- 
endar year,  and  are  restricted  to  no  more 
than  one  ma&s  mailing  p>er  household  during 
any  calendar  month. 

( 3  (  require  mass  mailings  to  be  sent  at  the 
most  economical  rate;  generally  that  would 
be  3rd  class,  bulk  rate. 

'4)  prohibit  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
is  running  for  a  state-wide  office  or  office  in 
an  area  larger  than  his  Congressional  Dis- 
trict from  sending  mass  mailings  under  per- 
sonalized address  outside  of  his  CongreoBlonal 
District  during  the  period  of  time  that  he  Is 
a  candidate. 


SAWYER   URGES   DEFEAT  FOR   PAY 
RAISE    PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
has  been  created  to  conduct  hearings  on 
February  7,  8.  and  9.  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  the  Commissions  rec- 
ommendation and  I  have  today  submitted 
the  following  statement  to  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Harold  S, 
Sawyer 

The  95th  Congress  has  within  its  power  to 
take  a  hard-line  stand  against  wasteful  gov- 
ernment spending  and  bring  under  control 
eroding  public  confidence  In  elected  officials 
who  seek  to  lncrea.se  personal  wealth  at  tax- 
payers expense. 

The  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries  has  recommended  sal- 
ary Increases  for  certain  federal  government 
employees.  Including  Members  of  Congress.  I 
am  dead  against  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  recommended  salary  Increase  Is  clearly 
unethical,  overcostly,  and  Ill-advised  during 
a  time  when  we  are  calling  for  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  make  sacrifices  In  restoring 
stability  and  growth  to  the  nation's  strug- 
gling economy.  To  provide  ourselves  an  In- 
crease of  28.9  percent,  while  limiting  the  In- 
creases In  social  security  benefits  to  5  per- 
cent, shows  a  callous  disregard  to  the  genuine 
human  needs  of  our  constituents. 

Certainly  each  House  member  was  clearly 
aware  of  the  present  salary  for  a  Congress- 
man when  he  decided  to  run  for  election  or 
re-election  this  past  November.  Any  person 
who  did  not  feel  that  that  salary  was  ade- 
quate, should  have  exercised  other  options 
at  that  time. 

I  urge  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Immedi- 
ately repfort  a  resolution  of  disapproval   on 


the  pay  recommendations.  This  will  once  and 
for  all  allow  every  Member  of  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  this  travesty  on  the  American  people. 

F^irthermore,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  very  soon  eliminate  this  backdoor 
method  of  allowing  Members  to  Increase  their 
own  salaries.  I  intend  to  propose  a  change 
in  the  law  to  require  the  positive  approval 
of  the  House  and  Senate  before  a  pay  raise 
proposal  takes  effect.  Instead  of  allowing  it 
to  become  effective  automatically  unless 
either  House  vetoes  It. 

The  ball  is  In  our  court.  We  can  speak  up 
and  exercise  fiscal  restraint  and  responsibil- 
ity by  voting  NO  on  the  pay  raise,  or  we  can 
allow  unwarranted  compensation  changes  to 
result  In  our  personal  gain. 

The  sunshine  In  Congress  will  never  be 
seen  unless  your  Committee  reports  a  res- 
olution which  win  give  Members  the  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  be  heard.  The  decision 
rests  In  your  hands. 


MEDICARE  MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT 
REIMBURSEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  STEERS)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  make  more 
flexible  the  method  of  reimbursing 
medicare  recipients  for  durable  medical 
equipment. 

Medicare  law  currently  reimburses  a 
recipient  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
types  of  durable  medical  eequipment. 
However,  the  recipient,  rather  than  being 
reimbursed  in  one  payment  for  the  entire 
amount  of  purchase,  is  reimbursed  in 
small  installments  equal  to  the  monthly 
amounts  that  would  have  been  paid  had 
the  equipment  been  rented. 

The  reason  for  this  method  of  repay- 
ment is  understandable.  Beneficiaries 
with  long  life  expectancies  who  purchase 
equipment  when  their  need  is  only  of 
short  duration  could  conceivably  sell  the 
equipment  for  profit. 

However,  in  certain  cases  where  pro- 
jected duration  of  use  is  such  that  pur- 
chase would  be  more  economical  than 
renting,  recipients  should  receive  repay- 
ment for  equipment  in  one  lump  sum.  For 
instance,  one  of  my  constituents  recently 
wrote :  f 

As  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  notice. 
I  bought  a  wheelchair  oh  30  September  1976 
from  Abbey  Rents.  Inc.,  for  which  I  paid 
$147.60.  Medicare  B  has  informed  me  that 
they  will  reimburse  me  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  wheelchair,  but  that  the  reimbursement 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  monthly  Installments. 
Social  Security  laws  require  such  a  reim- 
bursement to  be  made  in  Installments. 

.  .  my  difficulty  Is  that  I  had  to  pay 
Abbe^  Rents  the  entire  amount,  but  that 
I  shall  be  reimbursed  In  "dribbles".  My  total 
monthly  Income  Is  $332.40  paid  as  Disability 
Insurance  by  Social  Security:  the  wheel- 
chair cost  over  one-third  of  my  total  Income. 
It  was  difficult  for  me  to  pay  that  cost 
then;  It  will  be  even  more  difficult  for  me 
to  absorb  that  cost  If  I  must  do  It  In  small 
Installments,  especially  now  that  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  are  approaching. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  that  the  Secretary  could  author- 
ize the  purchase  of  equipment  on  a  lump- 
sum payment  basis  if,  on  the  basis  of 
medical  and  other  evidence,  if  it  Is  found 


that  purchase  of  the  equipment  would  be 
less  costly  or  more  practical  and  would 
impose  less  financial  hardship  on  the 
beneficiary. 

This  bill  is  carefully  worded  to  keep  in 
check  potential  abuses  while  simulta- 
neously authorizing  the  Secretary  flexi- 
bility in  payment  schedules  to  serve  the 
interests  of  economy  and  certain  hard- 
ship cases. 

The  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  this  matter  has  looked  into 
the  question  of  durable  equipment  re- 
imbursements in  the  past  and  considers 
it  a  problem  which  should  be  addressed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  receive 
consideration  by  that  subcommittee  in 
the  near  future. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
LEGISLATIVE-JUDICIAL  RELA- 

TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  two  decades  have  seen  an  enormous 
expansion  in  the  role  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial branch  in  our  society.  While  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  Government  gen- 
erally has  grouTi  so  rapidly  during  this 
period,  much  of  the  court's  nevj  role  has 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Courts  have  increasingly  involved  them- 
selves in  policymaking  and  administra- 
tive matters  which  have  traditionally 
been  the  prerogatives  of  Uie  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

There  is  no  fine  line  at  which  we  can 
say  that  a  matter  is  legitimately  within 
the  scope  of  the  legislative  authority 
rather  than  the  judicial  one.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  much  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Federal  trial  and  appellate  courts 
today  does  not  involve  th*determination 
of  disputes  of  the  type  wnich  have  tra- 
ditionally been  determined  in  these 
forums.  Prof.  Abram  Chayes  of  Harvard 
Law  School  has  stated  that — 

Perhaps  the  dominating  characteristic  of 
modern  Federal  litigation  Is  that  lawsuits  do 
not  arise  out  of  disputes  between  private 
parties  about  private  rights.  Instead,  the  ob- 
ject of  litigation  Is  the  vindication  of  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  policies. 

In  going  on  to  describe  what  he  refers 
to  as  the  "public  law  m«del,"  Professor 
Chayes  notes  other  characteristics  of  the 
new  litigation  which  differ  from  tradi- 
tional litigation : 

The  party  structure  is  sprawling  and 
amorphous,  subject  to  change  over  the 
course  of  the  litigation.  The  traditional  ad- 
versary relationship  -Isr'Buffused  and  inter- 
mixed with  negotiating  and  mediating  proc- 
esses at  every  point.  The  judge  is  the  domi- 
nant figure  in  organizing  and  guiding  the 
case,  and  he  draws  for  support  not  only  on 
the  parties  and  their  counsel,  but  on  a  wide 
variety  of  outsiders — masters,  experts,  and 
oversight  personnel.  Most  important  the  trial 
judge  has  increasingly  become  the  creator 
and  manager  of  complex  forms  of  ongoing 
relief,  which  have  widespread  effects  on  per- 


sons not  before  the  court  and  require  the 
Judge's  continuing  involvement  In  adminis- 
tration and  implementation.  School  desegre- 
gation, employment  discrimination,  and 
prisoners'  or  Inmates  rights  cases  come  read- 
ily to  mind  as  avatars  of  this  new  form  of 
litigation.  But  It  would  be  mistaken  to  sup- 
pose that  It  Is  confined  to  these  areas.  Anti- 
trust, securities  fraud,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  conduct  of  corporate  business,  bank- 
ruptcy and  reorganizations,  consumer  fraud, 
housing  discrimination,  electoral  reappor- 
tionment, environmental  management — cases 
in  all  these  fields  display  in  varying  degrees 
the  features  of  public  law  litigation. 

Courts,  not  the  legislatures,  have  be- 
come the  final  arbiters  of  public  policy 
in  the  areas  of  abortion,  criminal  punLsh- 
ment.  legislative  apportionmeni.  labor 
law,  environmental  law,  and  zoning.  They 
have  dictated  higher  taxes  and  methods 
of  financing  to  State  legislatures,  reor- 
ganized forms  of  local  government,  they 
have  taken  over  the  operation  of  entire 
school  systems,  and  they  have  disrupted 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  and  their  families  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  notions  of  racial  bal- 
ance. More  recently,  they  have  ordered 
USDA  to  continue  spending  funds  for 
food  stamps,  and  HEW  to  continue 
spending  funds  for  nontherapeutic 
abortions,  both  despite  the  considered 
judgment  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  taken  a  series  of  strong 
actions  in  recent  years  to  reaflBrm  its  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  our  executive 
branch.  It  has  learned  that  powers  once 
assumed  are  not  readily  yielded.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  consider 
equally  strong  action  with  respect  to  a 
judicial  branch  that  increasingly  knows 
no  bounds.  Simply  by  incanting  that  their 
decisions  rested  upon  some  exotic  consti- 
tutional principle,  they  have  been  free  to 
act  as  appellate  legislative  bodies  toVhich 
the  unfavorable  decisions  of  Congress  or 
the  State  legislatures  can  be  taken. 

Concern  for  what  is  happening  to  the 
balance  of  powers  in  our  Grovemment  is 
shared  by  those  who  are  in  agreement 
with,  and  in  disagreement  with  the  sub- 
stantive decisions  themselves.  Many  rec- 
ognize that  these  trends  not  only  threat- 
en the  legislative  branch,  but  that  they 
also  threaten  the  strength  and  integrity 
of  the  judiciary  itself.  In  the  words  of 
Prof.  Lon  Fuller : 

When  lawmaking  functions  are  given  to 
the  Judiciary,  the  courts  are><  parasitic  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  effectively  be  carried  out 
only  by  drawing  on  the  legitimacy  and  moral 
force  that  courts  have  developed  through  the 
performance  of  their  Inherent  function,  adju- 
dication according  to  the  traditional  concep- 
tion. 

There  is  some  point  at  which  such  law- 
making ceases  to  be  "parasitic,"  and  at 
which  it  begins  to  taint  even  the  proper 
moral  authority  of  the  courts. 

The  concern  felt  by  many  persons 
about  increasing  judicial  activism 
stems  also  from  the  simple  fact  that 
courts  are  by  their  very  nature  unable 
to  consider  the  same  full  range  of  facts 
and  interests  in  rendering  their  decisions 
that  legislatures  are.  Courts  are  exposed 
to  narrowly  framed  controversies,  usu- 
ally representing  extreme  and  untypical 
fact-patterns,  and  are  sharply  limited  in 


their  abilit^'  to  weigh  all  relevant  infor- 
mation. They  are  thus  unable  to  l^is- 
Jate  on  the  basis  of  information  essential 
to  good  policymaking,  and  are  further 
unable  to  engage  in  the  give-and-take, 
and  compromise  of  the  legislative  process 
essential  to  minimizing  and  smoothing 
over  the  diff  eren^e&^and  disagreements  of 
various  social  groups. 

As  a  first  step  toward  addressing  these 
basic  problems,  I  and  20  other  Members 
of  Congress  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  Congressional 
Commission  on  Legislative-Judicial -Re- 
lations. The  commission  would  be 
charged  with  studying  basic  issues  in- 
volved in  the  apportionment  of  constitu- 
tionally delegated  powers  between  the 
Federal  legislative  and  judicial  branches, 
and  with  suggesting  approaches  by  which 
Congresss  might  fiiUy  assert  its  proper 
powers. 

In  particular,  the  commission  would 
be  required  to  assess  the  nature  of  con- 
gressional authority  under  article  III, 
section  2,»  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate 
and  make  exceptions  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
least  in  part,  I  believe  that  Congress 
almo.st  total  reluctance  to 'exercise  this 
apparently  clear  authority  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  results  from  confusion  as  to 
the  limits  and  extent  of  that  authority. 

As  a  step  toward  dealing  with  some  of 
these  questions,  and  focusing  deserved 
attention  on  some  of  the  increasingly 
dubious  activities  of  the  judiciary,  the 
following  resolution  was  introduced  by 
me  and  20  of  my  colleagues  last  week: 
Concurrent   Resolution 

Whereas  our  Government  Is  one  based 
upon  separation  of  powers,  with  each  of  Its 
branches  being  both  limited  by  and  able  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  other  branches; 

Whereas  the  precise  relationship  between 
the  branches  of  Government  Is  constantly 
being  affected  by  countless  factors  such  as 
new  court  decisions,  new  legislative  initia- 
tives, and  changing  demands  upon  Govern-  ' 
ment;  > 

Whereas  It  has  become  necessary  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  legislative  branch  to  re- 
assert Its  authority  in  several  areas  with 
respect  to  the  executive  branch  as  a  result 
of  factors  which  h&ve  had  the  cumulative 
effect  of  changing  the  relationship  between 
these  two  branches; 

Whereas  there  is  growing  concern  among 
many  citizens  that  a  similar  change  in 
relationship  has  developed  between  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches  In  that  the 
Judicial  branch  has  usurped,  or  ^as  been 
delegated,  traditional  legislative  branch  pre- 
rogatives In  such  areas  as  legislative  re- 
apportionment, criminal  4aw,  abortion,  the 
administration  of  school  systems,  and  local 
government  and  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  In  other  areas; 

Whereas  this  concern  about  the  changing 
role  of  the  Judicial  branch  Is  felt  both  by 
those  who  agree  with  and  those  who  disagree 
with  the  decisions  reached  by  the  courts  In 
such  substantive  areas  of  the  law; 

Whereas  there  is  growing  concern  that  be- 
cause the  judicial  branch,  consisting  of  In- 
dividuals appointed  for  life  to  their  positions, 
is  the  least  responsive  branch  of  Government 
to  the  public,  it  is  the  inappropriate  agency 
to  decide  questions  In  such  substantive  areas 
of  the  law; 

Whereas  the  Congress  may  regulate  the 
Jurisdiction  of  lower  Federal  courts  In  con- 
Junction  with  its  authority  under  article  III, 
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section  1.  of  the  Constitution,  to 
establish"  such  courts: 

Whereas  article  III.  section  2. 
stltutloD,  states  that  Congress  is 
to^  make    exceptions    and    issue 
with  respect  to  the  appellate 
the  Supreme  Court; 

Whereas  article  n.  section  2. 
stltutlon.    becavise    the    Congres  i 
rarely  exercised  Its  authority  with 
such  appellate  jurisdiction,  is 
great  uncertainty  with  respect 
and  application; 

Whereas  a  fuller  understandlfig 
gress  of  article  III.  section  2,  of 
tlon,   may   provide   Congress   wl|h 
znechanism  by  which  to  reassert 
with  respect  to  the  Judicial  branfch 

Whereas  Congress,  while 
the  Judicial  branch  Itself  Is  the 
preter  of  the  meaning  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  finds  that 
lack  of  understanding  by 
meaning   prevents   Congress   fror  i 
the  potential  legislative  value  o 
slon:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
(the  Senate  concurring) . 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  1    There  Is  established 
gress  a  commission  to  be  known 
mission    on    Leglslatlve-Judlcla: 
(hereinafter  In  this  resolution 
the  "Commission"). 
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Sec.   2.  The   Conunlsslon   shall 
comprehensive  study  of  the  balar  ce 
between  the  legislative  and  Judlc:  al 
of     the     Government.     Such 
Include — 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  that  provlsldn 
III,    section    2.    of    the    Constltui  ion 
United  States  relating  to  the  autl^orlty 
Congress  to  limit  the  appellate 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  including 

(A)  an  examination  of  the  original  Intent 
of  the  drafters  of  the  provision. 

(B)  a  history  of  the  Implem 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Interpretation 
the  courts  of  the  provision. 

(C)  a  discussion  of  various 
opinions  on  the  Importance  of  t 
and 

(D)  recommendations  with 
manner  in  which  the  Congress  ct)uld 
ment  the  provision  should  the  i 
slder  such  implementation  appropriate 

(2)  analysis  of  the  authority 
gress  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
Federal  courts;  and 

(3)  a    consideration    of 
proaches  which  the  Congress 
correct  any  imbalance  of  power 
tween  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
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Sec.  3.    (a)(1)    The  Commlssiin 
composed  of  eighteen  members 

(A)  Five  Members  of  the  Hou^ 
sentatives  to  be  appointed  by 
not   more   than   three   of   whom 
the  same  political  party 

(B)  Five  Members  of  the 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the 
more  ths^n   three   of  whom  may 
same  political  party. 

(C)  Four  Individuals  who  are 
bers    of    Congress    to   be   appoin  ;ed 
Speaker   from   among  persons 
ground   demonstrates   an 
constitutional  law  and  of 
relationships. 

(D)  Four  Individuals  who  are 
bers   of    Congress   to   be 
President  of  the  Senate  from 
whose  background  demonstrates 
standing  of  constitutional  law 
governmental  relationships 

(2)   All  Initial  appointments 
mission   shall   be   made  not   late- 
end  of  the  sixty-day  period 
date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
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(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  the  Chairman  and  one  of  Its 
members  as  the  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  the  Commission's  authority  to  act 
and  shall  ibe  filled  in  the  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3) .  members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  shall  serve  without 
pay. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  Members  of  Congress  shall  each  receive 
for  each  day  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  all  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

STAFF    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of  such  staff  personnel  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

( b )  The  Commission  may  procure  the  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants. 

POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  concurrent  resolution, 
the  Commission  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such 
testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  issue  such  rules 
with  respect  to  Its  procedures  as  it  considers 
necessary. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  hearings  and  meetings  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission,  and  of  aU  in- 
formation received  by  the  Commi.-wion. 

REPORT 

Sec.  6.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
all  initial  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  appointed,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  containing  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

Sec  7.  The  expenses  of  the  CommLssion 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  report  pur- 
suant to  section  6. 


EFT  COMMISSION'S  REPORT  A 
BOON  OR  A  BOONDOGGLE  TO 
CONSUMERS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nhnois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
National  Electronic  Funds  Transfer 
Commission's  final  report  to  Congress  is 
not  more  substantial  than  material  In 
previous  meetings,  the  consumer  may 
once  again  be  low  man  on  the  totem  pole. 

While  It  seems  some  progress  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  Commission's  com- 
mittees, it  is  evident  much  is  left  up  In 
the  air. 

At  a  recent  meeting,   the  Supplier's 
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Committee  reported  that  in.  a  year's  time 
it  has  narrowed  six  areas  of  possible 
study  down  to  three.  Of  the  three  areas, 
one  deals  with  competition  among  big 
corporations  such  as  IBM  and  A.T.  &  T. 
who  might  be  potential  suppliers  of  the 
electronic  equipment.  The  head  of  the 
Supplier's  Committee  suggested  a  study 
be  conducted  in  this  area  for  the  next  8 
months — at  a  cost  of  $100.000 — to  deter- 
mine whether  small  competitors  would 
be  hurt  if  these  large  corporations 
were  allowed  to  supply  the  electronic 
equipment. 

According  to  the  last  budget  report 
from  the  Commission.  $375,000  has  been 
spent  thus  far.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
studies  such  as  the  one  suggested  by  the 
Supplier's  Committee  are  continued,  the 
Commission  may  end  up  being  just  an 
overpriced  academic  project  with  little 
practical  value  to  the  public. 

I  realize  the  difficult  task  before  the 
Commission  of  making  practical  sug- 
gestions and  predictions  about  such  a 
technical  and  complicated  area  such  as 
electronic  funds  transfer  systems.  How- 
ever, not  one  substantial  finding  has 
emerged  in  a  year  from  the  Suppliers 
Committee.  It  took  a  year  just  to  narrow 
down  to  three  the  areas  of  study.  If 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress, I  hardly  beUeve  it  can  successfully 
conduct  a  conclusive  study  in  the  next  8 
months. 

Let  me  state  again,  I  am  aware  of  sev- 
eral noteworthy  findings  and  contribu- 
tions by  several  of  the  Commislson's 
committees.  But  when  I  hear  of  such 
last  minute  ploys  to  get  frivolous 
studies  fimded  at  costs  of  $100,000.  I 
wonder  who  is  trying  to  pull  the  wool 
over  whose  eyes. 

The  original  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  2-year  Commission  was  to  make 
legislative  recommendations  for  the 
benefit  of  industry  and  consumers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  EFT  Commis- 
sion's final  report  to  Congress  next  Octo- 
ber will  cover  all  the  important  issues. 
One  issue  of  prime  importance  to  me  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  is  the  assurance  of  pri- 
vacy to  consumers.  I  have  received  coimt- 
less  letters  lately  from  consumers  who  • 
are  deeply  concerned  and  understand- 
ably suspicious  about  this  electronic  fu- 
ture in  banking. 

Since  consumers  have  little  control 
over  whether  they  want  electronic  bank- 
ing or  not — it  is  apparently  inevitable — 
my  concern  is  that  the  Commission's  re- 
port not  leave  consumer  issues  last  in 
importance. 


BARNARD  URGES  REJECTION  OP 
FEDERAL  PAY  HIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Barnard >  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
argimients  against  substantial  pay  in- 
creases for  top  Federal  officials  are  for- 
midable ones. 

The  economy  is  only  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  a  stable  recovery.  Another  bout 
with  double-digit  inflation  could  be  ruin- 
ous. To  achieve  long-range  stability  and 
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prosperity,  Americans  at  every  level  must 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  Our  Fed- 
eral budget  must  be  kept  in  check  and 
new  spending  programs  postponed.  La- 
bor and  management  must  exercise  wage 
and  price  restraints  for  to  do  otherwise 
will  render  increases  meaningless  because 
of  the  inflationary  impact  on  the  value 
of  our  currency. 

But  how  can  Congress  call  upon  others 
to  make  sacrifices  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
tighten  our  own  belts  as  well? 

I  realize  that  big  pay  raises  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Federal  judges,  and 
top-ranked  Government  officials  are  a 
legacy  of  the  Ford  administration's  final 
budget.  But  I  think  we  in  the  present 
Congress  should  act  to  reject  this  pay 
package.  A  29 -percent  increase  in  our 
salaries  simply  is  not  justified  at  this 
time. 

At  a  minimum,  these  raises  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  more  than  $100  miUion. 
But  more  importantly,  such  salary  in- 
creases at  the  top  levels  of  Government 
will  set  off  a  rippling  effect — first  within 
Government  and  later,  I  fear,  through- 
out our  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  oppose 
the  pay  raise  package  and  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  this  pro- 
posal on  the  House  floor.  Surely  we  can- 
not deprive  our  constituents  the  right  to 
know  where  we  stand  on  this  important 
issue. 


LIE  DETECTORS:  UNRELIABLE  AND 
AN  INSIDIOUS  INVASION  OP  PRI- 
VACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
more  than  200,000  persons  are  subjected 
to  polygraph  testing  in  preemployment 
and  employment  situations.  Increasingly, 
businesses  are  utilizing  lie  detectors  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  quick,  inexpensive  way 
to  counter  employee  theft.  While  their 
use  seems  not  to  have  decreased  such 
theft,  the  subjection  of  employees  to  lie 
detectors  has  caused  a  whole  host  of 
problems.  I  fear  that  widespread  use  of 
lie  detectors  by  employers  could  lead  to 
wholesale  infringement  of  the  employee's 
right  to  privacy.  As  part  of  my  legislative 
efforts  in  the  area  of  privacy  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  434. 

The  polygraph  is  not  reliable.  The 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations concluded  in  March  1965,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  that:. 

There  is  no  "He  detector."  neither  ma- 
chine nor  human.  People  have  been  deceived 
by  a  myth  that  a  metal  box  in  the  hands  of 
an  investigator  can  detect  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

The  committee  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion in  a  Januan-'  1976,  report  to  the 
House. 

The  use  of  the  polygraph  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  test  used  by  the  early 
Chinese.  The  suspect  was  required  to 
chew  rice  powder  while  being  questioned. 
If  the  rice  powder  was  dry  when  spit  out, 
the  man  was  condemned,  on  the  premise 
that  the  tension  of  guilt  supposedly  dried 
up  his  salivary  glands. 


Exceptions  to  a  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  polygraphs  have  been  urged  in  cases 
clearly  involving  the  Nation's  security 
and  in  cases  in  which  agencies  can  dem- 
onstrate in  compelling  terms  their  need 
for  use  of  such  devices  for  their  law  en- 
forcement purposes  and  that  such  uses 
would  not  violate  the  fifth  amendment  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
These  exceptions  should  not  be  allowed 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
itself  testified  in  1974  that: 

.  .  .  validity — or  the  degree  to  which 
polygraph  charts  measure  what  they  pur- 
port to  measure — has  been  a  more  difficult 
Issue  to  evaluate.  Satisfactory  Independent 
criteria  for  validating  real  life  conditions  are 
scarce,  and  the  differences  In  polygraph  sub- 
ject attitudes  between  real  life  and  labora- 
tory conditions  have  prevented  much  head- 
way through  laboratory  experiments.  The 
data  so  far  available  have  not  been  disap- 
pointing, but  they  are  limited,  and  we  still 
lack  an  appropriate  scientific  base  for  any 
conclusions. 

Similarly  a  study  conducted  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
concluded : 

There  exists  no  public  body  of  knowledge 
to  support  the  enthusiastic  claims  of  opera- 
tors. There  are  no  publications  In  reputable 
Journals,  no  facts,  no  figures,  tables,  or 
graphs.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  docu- 
ment the  claims  of  accuracy  or  effectiveness 
except  bald  assertions. 

As  experts  have  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  given 
a  physiological  response  under  the  poly- 
graph test  procedure,  any  of  three  in- 
ferences could  be  made:  Either  the  sub- 
ject was  lying;  or  he  was  telling  the  truth 
but  some  emotional  factor,  such  as  anger 
or  embarrassment,  caused  the  reaction; 
or  the  response  was  generated  by  a 
neurotic  precondition  of  the  subject.  In 
addition  other  less  frequent  factors  pos- 
sibly affecting  the  machine-measured 
replies  are  skin  pigment  and  cultural 
differences  in  attitudes  about  values  and 
morality. 

The  polygraph  does  not  provide  an 
objective  yes-or-no  answer.  Rather, 
interpretation  by  the  examiner  of  the 
squiggles  recorded  on  a  piece  of  paper 
is  the  essence  of  the  process,  making  lie 
detecting  a  highly  subjective  business. 
Judgments  about  the  subject's  attitude 
and  personality,  about  the  composition 
of  questions,  and  regarding  the  meanings 
of  the  machine's  recordings  are  all  made 
by  the  examiner. 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
there  is  a  proven  relationship  between 
lying  and  feelings  of  fear  and  anxiety. 
In  reality,  as  Dearman  and  Smith  stated 
in  the  May  1963.  American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry : 

The  polygraph  technique  only  provides 
measures  of  various  autonomic  responses. 
The  stimuli  that  elicit  these  responses,  the 
intervening  variables  (constitutional  pre- 
disposition, past  learning,  conscious  and  un- 
conscious motivation,  etc.)  and  the  Inter- 
pretations made  of  the  resulting  graphs 
are  highly  complex  and  are  inferences  made 
from  more  or  less  incomplete  data. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  polygraph  is 
an  inherently  insidious  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. This  was  most  clearly  stated  in 
General  American  Transport  Corpora- 


tion v.  United  Steelworkers  Local  1133, 
31  Lab.  Arb.  355  (1958)  : 

If  we  admit  such  an  encroachment  upon 
the  personal  Immunity  of  &n  individual 
where  in  principle  can  we  stop?  Suppose 
medical  discovery  in  the  future  evolves  a 
technique  whereby  the  truth  may 'Infallibly 
be  secured  from  a  witness  by  trespassing  his 
skuU  and  testing  the  functions  of  the  brain 
beneath.  No  one  could  contend  that  the  wit- 
ness could  be  forced  against  his  will  to  un- 
dergo such  a  major  operation  at  the  Immi- 
nent risk  of  his  life.  In  order  to  secure  evi- 
dence In  a  suit  between  private  parties.  How 
then  can  he  be  forced  to  undergo  a  less  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  at  what  point  shall  the 
line  be  drawn?  To  my  mind.  It  is  not  the 
degree  of  risk  of  life,  health,  or  happiness 
which  is  the  determining  factor,  but  the 
fact  of  the  invasion  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  privacy. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  type  of  questions  that  can  be  asked, 
which  often  include  sensitive  areas,  such 
as  the  employee's  family  background,  sex 
life,  political  views,  and  personal  rela- 
tionships. Often  a  subject  will  blurt  out 
embarrassing  personal  information  ir- 
relevant to  the  specific  question,  feeling 
that,  if  she  or  he  does  not  offer  this  in- 
formation, a  "guilty"  verdict  will  roister. 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  employee 
theft  is  a  serious  problem.  But  an  Octo- 
ber 1974  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  has  convinced  me  that 
only  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  polygraphs  can  remove  the  subtle  pres- 
sures of  employer  coercion. 

The  most  effective  way  to  control  em- 
ployee theft  is  not  through  use  of  the 
inaccurate  polygraph  but  through  a  well- 
designed  crime-prevention  program.  Key 
elements  of  such  a  program  are  making 
employees  conscious  of  efforts  to  reduce 
crime-related  losses,  making  pre-employ- 
ment checks  on  prospective  employees 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  covering 
security  in  initial  training — emphasizing 
policy  regarding  prosecution  of  em- 
ployees and  reemphasis  in  periodic 
briefings.  The  Commerce  Department, 
through  its  Division  of  Consumer  Goods 
and  Services,  is  willing  and  able  to  help 
business  in  this  area.  It  has  conducted  a 
number  of  seminars  throughout  the 
country  to  help  business  comb^em- 
ployee  theft.  ^ 

The  proceedings  of  these  seminars 
are  available  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  its  series  "Crimes  Against 
Business."  The  Department  has  also  pub- 
lished a  large  pamphlet  on  "Cilme  in  Re- 
tailing." as  well  as  an  excellent  source 
book,  "Federal  Government  Sources  on 
Crimes  Against  Business." 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  as 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  was  the  author  of 
the  original  legislation  of  this  type,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
him  to  have  this  bill  passed.  A  more 
extensive  discussion  of  the  issues  in  this 
bill  may  be  fomid  in  a  November  1974. 
study  by  the  staff  of  his  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R. 
434  follows: 

Section  1.  This  section  prohibits  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  from  either 
permitting,  requiring,  or  requesting  that  an 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  take 
a  polygraph  test.  Failure  to  take  a  polygraph 
test  may  not  be  used  to  deny  employment  to 
an  Individual,  or,  with  reepect  to  an  em- 
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the  same 
person  en- 


ployee,    to    discharge,    discipline 
promotion,  or  threaten  such  actloi  ,s 

Section  2.  This  section   applies 
prohibitions  as  section  1  to  any 
gaged  in   interstate   commerce. 

Section  3.  Willful  violation  of 
misdemeanor  and  subjects  the  vlfclator 
fine  of  not  more) than  $1,000  or 
mtnt  for  not  more  than  one  year,  c 

Section  4.  Any  aggrleveil  person 
a  civil  action  in  her  or  his  own  b*ialf 
behalf  as  well  of  others  similar!  ' 
m  U.S.  district  court  without 
amount  of  pecuniary  Injury  and 
gard  to  exhaustion  of  admlnistraiive 
dies.   Any   employee   organization, 
written  consent  of  any  aggrieved 
bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  that 
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CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM    LONG 
OVERDUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  U  e  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pattjersoni  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Califotnia 
Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  prese  at 
House  of  Representatives  my  v 
matter  of  vital  importance  to 
that  of  financial  accountability 
bers  of  Congress.  On  February 
fied  before  the  House  Commissidn 
ministrative  Review  urging  m: 
for  the  recommendations  of 
Lee  Hamilton's  task  force  on 
bility.  I  would  like  to  share  wit 
testimony. 

Financial  accountability  is^: ' 
of  the  most  necessary  and  lonf 
reform  measures  which  many  o 
been  advocating  for  a  long  timf 
hope  that  the  majority  of  my 
are  now  committed  to  these 
principles  and  to  implementing 
soon  as  possible. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  Before   the   House 

ON  Administrative  Revie\  ■ 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  th 
sion.  I  appear  before  you  today  U 
observations  on  the  report  of  the 
on   flnancial   accountability  chaireh 
colleague.  Congressman  Lee  Hamlltoji 
eral  the  working  papers  prepared 
force  embodies  the  kind  of  long  o', 
forms  that  J  and  many  members  of 
have  been  advancing  since  we  first 
Congress. 

If   this    commission    and    the 
adopt  tte  recommendations  of  the 
task  force,  we  will  have  taken  a  tijajor 
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■  rega  ned 
people 


toward   restoring  public   confldenc  ^ 
institution.  Every  Member  of  Congr  !s 
be  disturbed  by  the  findings  of 
opinion    poll    taken    at    the   reque^ 
commission.  Disturbed,  but  hardly 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  we  havi 
confidence  of  the  American  people 
hope   to  deal  effectively  with  the 
facing  the  Nation  until  we  have 
confidence.  We  cannot  expect 
spond  to  the  call  we  must  make  for 
needed  to  cure  our  sick  economy 
with  the  energy  crisis  until  we  h 
ourselves  to  be  responsible  and 
in  detail  for  our  actions  as  publii 
and  guardians  of  the  public's 

Of  all  the  recommendations  mac^ 
Hamilton  task  force,  those  relating 
clal  disclosure  and  outside  Income 
opinion,  the  most  critical.  As  a 
H.R.    1,   I   was   pleased   with   the 
recommendations    of    the    task 
existing  requirements  are  far  from 
to  assure  the  public  access  to 
formation  about  Its  elected 
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Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  voluntarily  disclosing 
my  financial  condition  to  the  press  in  my 
district  and  to  any  constituent  who  re- 
quests that  information.  I  welcome  the  for- 
mal disclosure  vehicle  suggested  by  the  task 
force.  I  suggest,  however,  that  we  go  a  step 
beyond  the  requirement  of  filing  a  flnancial 
disclosure  with  the  committee  on  standards 
of  official  conduct  and  require  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  to  publish  all  members' 
disclosure  reports  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  fully  support  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion on  outside  Income,  but  with  one  amend- 
ment. The  $500  per  appearance  limit  for 
honoraria  is  appropriate,  but  I  suggest  that 
we  also  impose  a  $500  per  year  limit  from 
any  single  source  to  ensure  that  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  is  not  circumvented. 

I  commend  the  commission  and  Its  task 
forces  for  their  diligence,  objectivity,  and 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  Congress.  I  hope  that  every 
member  of  the  House  w'lll  keep  foremost  In 
their  minds  that  when  people  lose  confi- 
dence on  Congress  they  are  dangerously  close 
to  losing  representative  government. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  MEDI- 
CARE COVERAGE  FOR  BREAST 
CANCER  DETECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

M.S.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
15  minutes  an  American  woman  dies  of 
breast  cancer.  The  incidence  of  this  dis- 
ease has  reached  staggering  proportions. 
Breast  cancer  is  expected  to  strike  about 
1  in  every  15  American  women,  and  half 
of  these  women  will  die  of  the  disease.  A 
number  of  these  deaths  might  be  pre- 
vented by  early  detection  of  the  cancer. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide medicare  coverage  for  breast  can- 
cer detection.  My  bill  will  insure  that 
every  elderly  woman,  regardless  of  finan- 
cial means,  will  be  able  to  help  protect 
herself  against  this  disease. 

Medicare  coverage  is  not  now  avail- 
able for  preventive  examinations  even 
though  the  risk  of  breast  cancer  increases 
dramatically  with  age.  Women  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  70  are  10  times  more 
likely  to  develop  breast  cancer  than 
women  of  30  and  twice  as  likely  as  women 
of  40. 

Without  medicare  coverage,  many  el- 
derly women  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
examinations.  Sixty  p«rcent  of  our  el- 
derly women  live  below  the  poverty  level. 
For  them,  as  well  as  others,  medicare 
coverage  for  breast  cancer  detection  mav 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Livec  can  be  lengthened  if  breast  can- 
cer is  detected  early  enough.  Mammog- 
raphy and  xeromammography  are  new 
tests  that  have  proved  effective  for  el- 
derly people  in  the  early  detection  of 
breast  cancer.  Physical  examination  by 
a  physician  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful 
diagnostic  methods. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  medicare  coverage  for  one  mam- 
mography and  xeromammography  per 
year  and  one  physician's  examination 
everj-  6  months. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  text 
follows : 


H.R.  3252 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  paj-ment  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram for  certain  diagnostic  tests  and  ex- 
aminations given  for  the  detection  of 
breact  cancer 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  -Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress-  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1862(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(subject  to  the  last 
sentence  of  this  subsection)"  after  "routine 
physical  checkups". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  and  below  paragraph  (13))  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

■'Paragraph  (7)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
expenses  incurred  for  (1)  a  mammography 
or  xeroradiomammography  (given  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  breast  cancer)  If  the  in- 
dividual receiving  it  has  not  undergone 
a  similar  procedure  on  a  routine  basis  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  or  (11)  a  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  breast  by  a  physician 
(given  for  such  purpose)  if  th^  individual 
receiving  it  has  not  tiad  such  an  examina- 
tion on  a  routine  basis  during  the  preceding 
six  months." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


THE    WISDOM    OF    THE    CONGRES- 
SIONAL VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opinion 
that  follows  represents,  in  my  judgment, 
a  scholarly,  a  thorough,  and  a  cogent 
addition  to  the  dialog  now  going  on  in 
the  Congress  and  among  legal  scholars 
as  to  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive.  It  deals  with  the 
problem  of  blurring  distinctions  between 
two  coordinate  arms  of  the  Government. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  will 
be  writing  his  response  to  Professor  Davis 
in  the  next  few  days.  I  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  of  placing  his  comments 
in  the  Congressional  Record  to  facilitate 
a  balanced  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant issue: 

University  o»-  San  Diego, 

School  of  Law, 
November  24. 1976. 
Hon.  Elliott  H.  Lottas, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Levitas  :  Thank  you  for 
your  cordial  letter.  I  share  your  wish  that  we 
could  have  had  opportunity  for  pursuing  our 
discussion.  If  we  had  time,  we  could  probably 
think  together  instead  of  asserting  opposing 
conclusions. 

You  strongly  assert  in  your  letter  that  Con- 
gress 'Ls  the  law-making  body  of  our  govern- 
ment." Of  course  it  is  But  our  government 
could  not  operate  if  Congress  were  the  only 
lawmaker.  Most  of  the  law  that  lawyers  apply 
in  their  law  offices  Is  made  by  courts;  main 
policies  are  made  by  legislative  bodies;  state 
and  federal  administrative  agencies  make  a 
sizable  share  of  our  law. 

In  our  brief  oral  exchange  you  denied  my 
proposition  that  courts  make  most  of  our 
law.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  before  the 
Federal  Appellate  Judges  Conference  on  the 
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subject  of  Judicial  lawmaking.  The  heart  of 
my  presentation  was  my  formulation  of  five 
limits  on  judicial  lawmaking.  The  48  judges 
of  federal  courts  of  appeals  assumed  that 
judges  make  law. 

At  the  meeting  where  you  and  I  had  our 
few  minutes  together,  I  delivered  the  keynote 
address,  in  which  I  built  on  the  foundation 
that  nearly  all  administrative  law  is  com- 
mon law,  that  is,  law  made  by  courts  in 
absence  of  controlling  constitutional  or 
statutory  provision.  The  300  lawyers,  about 
two-thirds  government  lawyers,  already 
knew  that  nearly  all  administrative  law  Is 
judge-made  law. 

A  few  months  ago  a  book  of  mine  was 
published  entitled  Administrative  Law  of 
the  Seventies.  Its  750  pages  are  devoted 
entirely  to  law  changes  since  1970.  About 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  law  changes  have 
come  from  the  courts.  You  might  look  at 
the  book  and  see. 

As  to  the  substantive  law  that  Is  created 
by  agencies,  you  might  compare  its  quantity 
to  the  qtiantlty  of  law  created  by  Congress. 
The  United  States  Code  contains  all  statutes 
enacted  since  1789  that  are  still  in  effect; 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  covers  only 
three  or  fovir  decades.  Which  Is  larger — the 
United  States  Code,  or  the  C(Jde  of  Federal 
Regulations?  Do  you  think  that  the  Code  of 
Federal   Regulations  does  not  contain  law? 

Why  does  not  Congress  make  the  law  em- 
bodied in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations? 
I  think  the  answer  is  mighty  clear.  Don't 
you? 

I  asked  you.  in  our  brief  encounter,  wheth- 
er you  see  any  more  reason  for  congressional 
veto  of  administrative  legislation  than  for 
congressional  veto  of  judicial  legislation. 
/  hope  you  icill  ansirer  that  question.  Your 
denial  that  we  have  judicial  legislation  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer,  because  that  an- 
swer is  contrary  to  the  clear  facts  that  are 
known  to  all  judges  and  to  all  lawyers. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  politicians, 
who  perform  the  indispensable  function  of 
translating  democratic  desires  into  statutory 
law.  Politicians  have  a  special  kind  of  skill, 
which  a  democratic  government  has  to  rely 
upon.  But  I  aLso  have  respect  for  profes- 
sional and  scientific  people,  who  have  an  al- 
together different  kind  of  skill,  which  is  also 
Indispensable.  Successful  government  re- 
quires both  kinds  of  skills.  Those  who  have 
the  one  kind  must  be  careful  not  to  en- 
croach improperly  on  the  province  of  those 
who  have  the  other  kind.  Keeping  a  balance 
between  the  two  is  both  difficult  and  essen- 
tial. 

A  democratic  government  Is  not  one  In 
which  all  law  is  made  by  a  legislative  body. 
Our  democratic  government  is  one  in  which 
most  of  the  main  outlines  are  made  by  the 
legislative  body,  but  some  of  the  main  out- 
lines and  nearly  all  of  the  details  are  made 
by  judges  and  by  administrators. 

As  a  Congressman,  yovi  surely  know  that 
the  reason  Congress  does  not  make  all  our 
federal  laws  is  that  it  can't.  It  lacks  the 
capacity  to  do  so,  as  I  assume  you  are  aware. 
You  probably  also  know  that  the  lack  of 
capacity  does  not  go  merely  to  the  great 
volume  of  detail  that  Congress  cannot 
handle,  but  it  also  goes  to  the  necessary 
division  of  functions  between  politicians  and 
professional  or  scientific  personnel. 

No  one  who  believes  in  democratic  govern- 
ment and  wno  Knows  American  government 
doubts  that  politicians  in  Congress  should 
ordinarily  determine  the  main  legislative  pol- 
icies. Yet  the  reality  tends  to  be,  unfortu- 
nately, that  even  that  much  is  too  much  for 
Congress.  Even  such  a  large  question  as  the 
question  during  the  Nixon  administration  of 
whether  and  when  we  should  have  price  and 
wage  controls  was  too  much  for  Congress  to 
handle:  Congress  was  simply  helpless  in  the 
face  of  the  problem.  That  is  why  it  delegated 
the  whole  question  of  whether  and  when  to 
the  President,  empowering  the  President  in 


turn  to  create  an  agency  to  answer  even  the 
major  questions,  as  well  as  the  detail. 

Some  questions  are  better  handled  by  pro- 
fessional people  than  by  politicians.  That  is  a 
main  reason  why  Congress  does  not  make  all 
our  federal  law.  And  that  reason  Is  a  very 
good  reason.  It  is  such  a  good  reason  that  our 
government  has  always  operated  on  the  basis 
of  it.  It  is  such  a  good  reason  that  every 
democratic  government  in  world  history  has 
always  operated  on  the  basis  of  It. 

Congressmen  are  specialists  in  sensing 
democratic  desires  and  transforming  them 
Into  legislation.  I  have  a  high  appreciation 
for  the  accomplishments  of  Congressmen. 
But  I  would  not  choose  a  Congressman  as 
such  If  I  needed  a  surgical  operation.  Neither 
would  I  choose  a  Congressman — or  all  of 
Congress — to  decide  disputed  questions  of 
fact  about  .whether  X  should  be  ordered  to 
pay  damages  to  Y.  For  the  operation,  I  want 
a  surgeon;  for  the  damages  case,  I  want  a 
judge.  For  other  problems  I  want  qualified 
professional  people,  not  elected  representa- 
tives. And  the  plain  fact  is  that  our  govern- 
mental system,  largely  created  by  Congress, 
does  commit  professional  problems  to  pro- 
fessional people. 

When  the  government  has  a  question  of 
nuclear  physics.  It  does  not  turn  the  ques- 
tion over  to  architects  or  lawyers — or  to 
elected  representatives. 

A  growing  proportion  of  problems  that 
government  must  handle  are  even  less  ap- 
propriate for  politicians  than  questions  of 
nuclear  physics.  Many  such  problems  about 
administrative  rulemaking  are  so  complex 
that  one  of  the  nation's  most  talented 
judge's  has  recently  complained  In  an  es- 
pecially astute  article  In  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review  that  judges  are 
deeply  troubled  by  having  to  determine 
whether  the  administrative  action  is  arbi- 
trary or  capricious,  without  having  scientific 
advisers  attached  to  the  courts.  But  Judges 
are  struggling  with  such  problems,  doing  the 
best  they  can,  and  In  general  I  think  what 
the  Judges  are  doing  about  such  problems 
is  pretty  good.  An  inspiring  example,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  Ethyl  Corp.  v.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  24 1  F.2d  1  (CADC  1976), 
just  published;  the  opinions  fill  118  pages. 

I  think  it  would  be  legitimate  for  Con- 
gress through  legislation  to  enact  In  gen- 
eral terms  that  the  result  of  the  Ethyl 
decision  should  be  the  opposite  In  th?  fu- 
ture, but  I  think  it  would  be  exceeding  bad 
government,  as  we.i  as  unconstitutional,  for 
Congress  to  change  either  the  findings  of 
fact  by  the  EPA  or  the  decision  of  the  court. 
The  Constitution  explicitly  forbids  Congress 
to  enact  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  the  prin- 
ciple behind  that  prohibition  has  a  rather 
broad  application. 

When  the  factual  component  of  complex 
rulemaking  has  been  worked  over  by  appro- 
priate professional  people  within  an  agen- 
cy, and  when  findings  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  record  that  Includes  the  results 
of  the  procedure  of  notice  and  written  com- 
ments. I  think  it  would  be  atrocious  govern- 
ment if  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  political 
pressures,  were  to  change  the  findings.  And 
it  would  be  even  worse  government,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  part  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

As  we  move  toward  the  end  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  as  the  tasks  undertaken 
by  government  become  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  handle,  because  of  both  their  quaVi- 
tity  and  their  complexity,  democratic  govern- 
ment will  require  a  continued  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  democratic  or  political  ele- 
ment and  the  professional  or  scientific  ele- 
ment. We  are  fortunate  that  these  two  main 
elements  are  in  pretty  good  balance.  Whether 
we  can  keep  them  in  balance  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. If  we  fail,  our  government  may  move 
in  the  direction  the  government  of  India 
is  now  moving. 

I  think  we  may  fail.  One  rather  sure  way 
to  fail  is  by  allowing  a  portion  of  Congress  to 


decide  questions  that  should  be  answered  on 
the  basis  of  an  orderly  record  by  professional 
and  scientific  personnel,  with  limited  review 
by  courts. 

Yowr  measure,  in  my  opinion,  is  especially 
dangerous  because  it  so  clearly  upsets  the 
vital  balance  between  the  democratic  or  po- 
litical element  and  the  professional  or  .scien- 
tific element. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should 
have  no  control  over  administrative  rule- 
making. Congress  can  always  legislate  overall 
policies,  whether  or  not  it  has  to  override  a 
specialist  agency.  Congress  also  holds  the 
purse  strings.  Appropriations  committees 
know  how  to  Infiuence  administrators  with 
respect  to  their  general  policy  directions,  and 
agencies  usually  know  how  to  protect  their 
professional  or  scientific  judgments  from  the 
wrong  kind  of  interference  by  appropriations 
committees  or  other  committees  of  Congress. 
The  balance  Is  tilted  one  way  or  the  other 
at  times  on  limited  subjects,  but  on  tlie 
whole  a  rather  good  balance  has  usually  pre- 
vailed. 

Administrative  rules  often  have  a  factual 
ingredient,  to  which  a  policy  judgment  Is 
added.  To  maintain  a  workable  balance.  Con- 
gress should  seldom  interfere  with  the  fac- 
tual ingredient,  but  it  may  properly  substi- 
tute its  views  as  to  what  the  policy  judgment 
should  be.  If  your  bill  were  limited  to  the 
policy  judgment,  and  if  it  did  not  allow  a 
part  of  Congress  to  do  what  the  Constitution 
provides  the  whole  Congress  should  do,  I 
would  not  oppose. 

I  object  to  establl-shing  a  system  under 
which  (1)  findings  made  by  professional  or 
scientific  people  may  be  set  aside  on  the 
basis  of  political  pressures,  and  (2)  a  part 
of  Congress  may  make  policy  without  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  process  for  enact- 
ment of  a  statute. 

I  understand  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
bill  you  are  sponsoring,  and  I  think  those  rea- 
sons are  sound  as  they  might  be  applied  to 
some  administrative  rules.  But  my  opinion 
is  that  those  reasons  are  clearly  unsound 
with  respect  to  rules  that  are  based  on  com- 
plex findings  of  fact  that  are  made  on  an 
administrative  record,  where  the  findings 
have  been  worked  over  by  appropriate  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  people  and  where  the 
findings  are  subject  to  jvidicial  review. 

Administrative  rulemaking  has  become  a 
mainstay  of  the  American  government.  May- 
be we  have  five  times  as  much  today  as  we 
had  five  years  ago.  Maybe  we  will  have  five 
times  as  much  five  years  from  now  as  we  have 
today.  No  one  knows  any  governmental  de- 
vice that  might  work  better  than  adminis- 
trative rulemakingsfor  putting  together  the 
complexities  of  today's  governmental  tasks 
with  the  democratic  principle.  Congress 
must  and  does  delegate  its  legislative  power, 
because  Congress  knows  of  no  other  way  to 
get  the  governmental  tasks  performed.  The 
system  based  on  delegation  of  the  power  of 
administrative  rulemaking  is  working  rea- 
sonably well,  and  we  are  gradually  develop- 
ing new  ideas  for  making  it  work  better. 

The  idea  that  a  part  of  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  political  pressures,  should  set  aside 
professional  findings  of  fact  based  on  a  rule- 
making record  seems  to  me  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  American  system  of  government,  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  during  my  lifetime.  It  seems 
to  me  especially  dangerous  becau.se  many  in 
Congress  may  vote  for  it  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
vantage for  themselves.  P.epealing  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  same  reason,  even  if  the  dam- 
age it  does  is  devastating. 

Although  I  realize  that  you  probably  have 
the  votes.  I  have  not  given  up  hope.  Those 
who  agree  with  me  still  have  a  good  many 
lines  of  defense — enough  Congressmen  may 
perceive  the  need  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  politicians  and  professioij- 
als.  the  new  President  may  veto  and  induce 
the  country  to  understand  the  dangers  to 
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the    American   system    of    govenlment 
coxirts  may  qvUckly  and  firmly  holi  I 
lire  xinconstltutional  (as  I  fully 
even  If  the  measure  becomes  law 
gress  may  realize  the  damaging 
quickly  repeal  It. 

Because  you  are  acting  In  good  fklth.  I  hope 
you  will  give  careful  conslderat  on  to  the 
need  for  maintaining  the  delict  te  balance 
between  the  political  element  and  the  profes- 
sional element  in  American  govert  ment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  CtIlp  Davis. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


tie 


\The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
cern  that  I  am  introducing  a 
todav  calling  for  a  constitution 
ment  to  preserve  and  safegu 
basic  right  to  life,  including 
the  unborn. 

The  right  to  life  is  the  mos 
all  human  rights.  It  is  a 
tenet  of  our  society  and  form  ii 
ment  that  the  state  protect  eih 
lives  until  natural  death  occurs 
own  Declaration  of  Independen 
and  approved  nearly  200  yeai* 
firmed  every  individual's  basi( 
life: 

We  hold   these   truths  to  be 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  th 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
alienable     rights,     that     among 
Life.   .   .   . 
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Yet,    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
1973,  the  Supreme  Court  in    . 
Bolton  made  a  mockery  of  the 
life  provision  in  the  Declaratio: 
pendence.  It  failed  to  offer  . 
tion  of  the  laws  to  this  God 
most  basic  human  right. 

Subsequently,  we  find  ours 
society   where   abortion   is   b 
common,  everyday  experience 
physicians  and  intellectuals 
cuss  taking  the  lives  of  those 
judge  to  be  of  no  use  to  society 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along  with 
of  our  fellov;  Americans,  am  , 
tressed  with  this  downward  th. 
interpretation  of  American  law 
ing  the  sanctity  of  life. 

Just  last  month   over  44,. _ 
from  all  over  the  country  mi 
bitter    cold    in    front    of    our 
Capitol  to  protest  abortion  an( 
onstrate   their  support  of 
right  to. life. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the 
Court  decision  of  January  22. 
led  to  excesses  and  abuses  never 
or  envisioned  by  proponents 
■porters  of  the  decision. 
Justice  White  astutely  foresaw 
velopment  in  his  disagreement 
Supreme  Court  arbitrary  decis 
value  of  life  which  makes  the 
potential  human  being 
being  wanted  by  his  or  her 
his    dissenting    opinion.    Justice 
argued: 

At  the  heart  of  this  controversy 
recurring  pregnancies  that  pose 
whatsoever    to    the    life    or    health 
mother  but  are  nevertheless 
any  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of 
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venience, family  planning,  economic,  dislike 
of  children,  the  embarrassment  of  Illegiti- 
macy, etc.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortianately  the  most 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of  July  1, 
1976.  overlooked  this  reasoning  and  stip- 
ulated that  a  husband  may  not  veto  a 
woman's  decision  to  have  an  abortion,  or 
a  parent  may  not  prohibit  his  or  her  child 
under  18  from  having  an  abortion. 
Besides  denying  the  basic  right  to  life, 
this  decision  stripped  husbands  and  par- 
ents of  their  respective  rights  in  the  de- 
termination of  human  life. 

The  fact  is.  human  life  irrespective  of 
age,  health,  function  or  condition  of  de- 
pendency, guaranteed  under  our  Consti- 
tution, must  be  preserved  and  protected. 
The  unborn  have  long  been  held  to  have 
legal  rights  under  the  law.  They  have 
property  rights.  They  may  inherit  prop- 
erty, family  names,  and  in  some  societies, 
family  titles.  The  rights  to  property  have 
long  been  affirmed  by  the  courts  of  this 
country.  As  such,  they  deserve  to  be  safe- 
guarded just  as  an  adult  is  protected  un- 
der existing  laws  governing  homicides. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  difficult  moral 
question  which  arises  when  the  mother's 
life  is  seriously  endangered, by  the  con- 
tinuation of  pregnancy.  In  this  case,  it  is 
clear  that  abortion  may  be  permissible. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  abor- 
tion statutes  are  written  to  protect  the 
unborn  child — not  to  serve  the  whims  of 
one  or  both  parents,  social  planners,  or 
popular  faddists.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saving  the  child  should  be 
equal  to  the  responsibility  of  saving  the 
mother  in  those  cas;.\s  where  abortion  is 
medically  necessary*. 

This  requirement  is  not  arbitrary  or 
vague  in  nature:  rather,  it  serves  a  vital- 
ly clear  and  well-established  purpose 
which  is  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights 
of  the  unborn.  The  question  most  often 
raised  by  proponents  of  abortion  is  that 
the  mother's  civil  rights  slaould  take  prec- 
edence over  the  unborn  child's,  even  to 
the  point  of  killing  the  child.  It  is  argued 
that  each  woman  should  have  the  final 
and  only  say  with  regard  to  her  produc- 
tive life.  In  Corkey  against  Edwards,  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  great  deal  more  was 
involved  than  the  simple  question  of  a 
woman's  right  not  to  bear  children: 

The  basic  distinction  botweev  a  declsi.-n 
whether  to  bear  children,  which  U  made  be- 
fore conception  and  one  which  Is  made  after 
conception,  is  that  V.^e  first  ccr.tenolates  the 
creation  of  a  new  human  organism  but  the 
latter  contemplates  the  destruction  of  such 
an  organism  already  create:;. 

The  right  to  life,  especially  for  the  un- 
born, must  be  reaffirmed  and  protect'^d. 
In  that  spirit.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oiler  the 
following  resolution  to  restore  this  most 
basic  human  right  and  to  insure  that  this 
right  is  recognized  and  safeguarded  un- 
der the  Constitution  or  the  United 
States : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tico-thirds  of  each 
Hou^e  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  propo.sed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
•shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  life, 
the  word  "person",  as  used  In  this  article  and 


In  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings, 
including  their  unborn  offspring,  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development,  Irre- 
spective of  age.  health,  function,  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency. 

Sec.  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life  by  any  person;  provided,  however  that 
nothing  in  this  article  shall  prohibit  a  law 
permitting  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  save  the  life  of  the  mother  when  a 
reasonable  medical  certainty  exists  that  con- 
tinuation of  pregnancy  will"  cause  the  death 
of  the  mother,  and  requiring  that  person  to 
make  exerj  reasonable  effort,  In  keeping  with 
good  medical  practice,  to  preserve  the  life  of 
her  unborn  offspring. 


CHANGING  THE  METHOD  OF 
GRANTING  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RAISES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  reforin  the  proc- 
ess' whereby  Members  of  Congress  get 
pay  raises. 

My  bill  would  require  a  vote  specifi- 
cally approving  such  a  raise  rather  than 
simply  letting  it  go  through  unless  op- 
posed. Furthermore,  such  a  raise  would 
not  take  effect  until  the  following  Con- 
grcfs. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  take  this  step 
in  order  to  restore  the  public's  faith  in 
us.  The  congressional  sex  scandals  and 
charges  of  bribes  and  payoffs  have  dam- 
aged the  ima.pp  of  this  great  body  and  I 
feel  we  must  work  hard  to  build  that 
image  back. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
refonn  the  method  of  giving  ourselves 
pay  raises.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  future  so 
we  can  show  the  people  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  vote  on  the  difficult  issues. 
as  we  were  elected  to  do. 


EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temr>ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
i-ecognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pending  before  the  Congress  is 
"e.^Lslation  that  would  accelerate  our  na- 
tional effort  to  predict  earthquakes.  I 
hive  spoken  about  this  legislation  in  the 
past  and  have  noted  the  introduction  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977.  In 
fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Technology  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, which  has  jurisdiction  over  H.R. 
35,  the  earthquake  bill,  has  announced 
his  support  of  early  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Thornton  and  myself  are  now 
soliciting  cosponsois  for  tlie  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  was 
emphasized  yesterday  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey's  Office  of  Earthquake  Studies,  in 
a  speech  here  in  Washington.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton noted  the  success  that  the  Chinese 
have  had  in  earthquake  prediction  and 
the  methodology  used  by  the  Chinese. 
The  way  to  predict  earthquakes  is,  ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  deployment 
of  large  numbers  of  instiounents  and  the 
observation  of  two  or  more  phenomena 
associated  with  earthquakes.  Obviously 
all  of  this  instnimentation  and  observa- 
tion takes  money. 

Since  the  Congress  will  have  to  address 
this  question  in  the  near  future,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  the  speech  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  to  my  colleagues  for  their  back- 
ground information. 

Predicting  Earthquakes 

(By  Robert  M.  Hamilton,  Chief.  Office  of 
Earthquake  Studies,  U.S.  Geological  Survey) 

Early  In  the  afternoon  on  February  4, 
1075,  public  officials  In  a  region  of  north- 
eastern China  warned  the  populace  to  move 
out  of  their  houses  because  an  earthquake 
was  coming.  That  -evening  a  magnitude  7.3 
tremor  struck  and  virtually  destroyed  many 
towns  In  the  region.  Were  It  not  for  the 
warning,  tens -of -thousands  of  lives  would 
have  been  lost.  Instead  the  casualties  were 
very  light. 

To  keep  tKls  startling  success  In  perspec- 
tive. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Chinese 
had  made  predictions  of  earthquakes  that 
never  occurred,  and  that  destructive  earth- 
quakes had  occurred  that  were  not  predicted. 
Moreover,  the  successful  prediction  Itrelf 
Included  a  strong  element  of  luck.  But  even 
after  discounting  the  significance  of  the  pre- 
diction, a  very  Important,  Inescapable  con- 
clusion remains:  many,  many  lives  were 
saved  by  making  a  prediction  that  was  based 
primarily  on  scientific  data.  This  achieve- 
ment represents  an  extremely  significant 
milestone  in  the  effort  to  predict  earth- 
quakes. 

The  passing  of  a  milestone,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  joiu-ney  is  at  an  end  or 
even  that  the  destination  Is  in  sight.  How 
did  scientists  reach  the  current  level  of  un- 
derstar.dlng?  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
What  can  the  public  expect.  And  where  do 
the  challenges  He?  These  are  the  questions 
cbout  earthquake  ^jredlctlon  that  I  will  ad- 
dress tonight. 

Before  I  start  though  let  me  point  out 
exactly  what  I  mean  by  "prediction."  An 
earthquake  prediction  is  a  statement  abo'.it 
the  location,  time  and  size  of  a  future  earth- 
qua}:e,  together  with  an  assessment  of  the 
uncertainty  of  each  of  those  parameters. 

So  let's  first  take  a  look  at  earthquake 
prediction  and  see  how  It  has  developed. 

The  de?Ire  to  predict  natural  phenomena. 
Including-  natural  disasters.  Is  a  basic  In- 
stinct of  humanity.  In .  ancient  cultures, 
ability  to  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon  was  a-  strong  basis  for  power.  The  de- 
sire to  understand,  and  throu?;h  that  under- 
standing predict.  Is  the  challenje  that  mo- 
tivates scientists.  And  the  proclaimed  ability 
to  predict  v/Ith  secret  and  mystical  methods 
Is  v.'hat  guarantees  the  most  blatant  char- 
latan Immediate  access  to  the  national  news 
media  for  even  the  most  vague  of  predic- 
tions. 

Studies  of  earthquakes  are  a  relatively  new 
subject  of  scientific  Interest.  In  contrast  with 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  where  Impor- 
tant advances  v;ere  made  thousands  of 
years  ago.  serious  attempts  to  understand 
earthquakes  began  only  In  the  last  few  hun- 
dred years.  The  descriptions  of  the  great 
earthquake  that  struck  Lisbon.  Portvigal  In 
1755  often  are  cited  as  a  starting  point. 
Throughout  the  19th  century,  earthquake 
studies  focused  on  accounts  of  earthquake 
effects,  rather  than  their  causes.  It  wasn't 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century  before 
the  first  scientific  instruments  for  record- 
ing earthquakes  were  operating  in  any  signif- 
icant number. 

Progress  in  predicting  earthquakes  has 
paralleled  progress  in  the  general  study  of 
earthquakes,  I.e.,  seismology.  Historic  ac- 
counts of  earthquakes  include  many  refer- 
ences to  strange  phenomena  perceived  before 


shocks:  strange  animal  behavior,  lights  In 
the  night  sky,  sound  of  thunder  or  rumbling, 
wells  overfiowing,  and  water  withdrawmg 
from  a  harbor,  to  cite  just  a  few.  Despite 
skepticism  of  their  veracity,  these  reports 
have  persisted  through  the  centuries. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century,  scientists 
began  to  take  the  reports  of  earthquake  pre- 
cursors more  seriously  and  several  nations 
undertook  research  programs  with  earth- 
quake prediction  as  a  goal.  Following  a  great 
earthquake  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  x949,  dur- 
ing which  a  village  was  burled  by  a  land- 
slide, the  USSR  launched  a  prediction  pro- 
gram. By  the  early  1960s,  they  were  able  to 
report  at  an  International  conference  In  Eu- 
rope some  ob.'5ervatlons  of  startling  and  con- 
vincing geophysical  anomalies  preceding 
earthquakes.  By  3955  Japan  had  started  Its 
prediction  program. 

The  Chinese  program  started  In  1966 
through  a  curious  combination  of  circum- 
stances. In  March  of  that  year  two  strong 
earthquakes  struck  the  Hslngtal  region, 
which  lies  several  hundred  miles  south  of 
Peking.  The  casualties,  although  unknown  to 
us.  were  certainly  very  heavy.  The  Chinese 
leaders  were  very  responsive  to  the  disaster 
because  of  the  heavy  death  toll,  and  because 
great  natural  disasters  are  said  to  herald 
a  chp.nge  in  leadership  In  China.  1966  was 
also  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  Cul- 
tural RevoTution  In  Chira.  Out  of  this  sit- 
uation there  emerged  a  national  commit- 
ment to  learn  to  predict  earthqiiakes  where- 
in the  scientists  would  come  down  from 
their  Ivory  towers  to  "serve  the  people" — 
the  motto  of  the  cultural  revolution — and 
the  bureaucrats,  soldiers  and  peasants  would 
join  together  In  a  crusade  against  the  rav- 
ages of  earthcuakes.  Although  the  rhetoric 
surrounding  the  CMnese  effort  sounds  over- 
blown to  cynical  American  ears.  In  prnctire 
the  Chlnese\  effort  toward  prediction  was 
massive,  wellAorcanized,  and  comprehensive. 
I'll  say  more  olr  this  later. 

In  the  U.sJbefore  1960  seismology  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  curious  aspect  of  geol- 
ogv  involving  the  operation  of  Rube  Gold- 
berg-type Instruments  In  cobweb-filled  tun- 
nels. The  need  to  learn  to  tell  the  difference 
between  earthquakes  and  underground  nu- 
clear explosions — a  basic  requirement  for  any 
test  ban  treaty — brought  seismology  Into 
the  modern  world  with  a  substantial  infu- 
sion of  funds.  The  successful  solution  of  most 
aspects  of  this  problem,  however,  left  seis- 
mologists with  a  vastly  increased  under- 
standing of  earthquakes  and  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  prediction,  but  with  a  steadily 
diminishing  capability  to  pursue  the  Ideas 
owing  to  a  wind  tip  in  the  nuclear  explosion 
detection  and  discrimination  program. 

The  1954  earthquake  in  Alaska  stimulated 
interest  In  prediction,  but  no  funds.  The 
1971  earthquake  in  San  Fernando  yielded  in- 
creased funding  at  a  level  that  would  allow 
prototyne  development  of  techniques  for  pre- 
diction. The  President's  Budget  published 
last  month  Includes  provisions  for  a  major 
expansion  In  the  prediction  effort.  If  Con- 
gress approves  a  major  national  effort  to- 
ward prediction  could  be  starting  this  year. 
Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  science  that 
provides  tlie  basis  for  our  current  ideas 
about  earthquake  prediction. 

The  basis  for  earthquake  prcHctlon  lies  in 
an  understanding  of  the  lavpe-scHle  deforma- 
tions that  shape  this  planet.  It  hss  long  been 
recognized  that  earthquakes  are  closely 
linked  with  mountain  ranges,  volcanoes, 
ocean  trenches  and  continental  margins. 

The  major  breakthrouch  in  understanding 
the  reason  for  these  associations,  however, 
came  only  about  a  decade  ago.  Increased  ex- 
ploration of  the  ocer.n  floor  during  the  1950's 
had  revealed  existence  of  oceanic  mounfaln 
ranges.  (Slide)  It  was  also  found  that  paral- 
leling these  ranges  are  magnetic  stripes  of 
normally  and  reversely  magnetized  rocks  In 
the  crust  of  the  ocean  floor.  I.e.,  a  magnetic 
compass  carried  away  from  the  crest  ol.  an 


oceanic  mountain  range  would   alternately 
point  down  and  then  up. 

Piecing  these  findings  together  with  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  Earth's  selsmlclty 
(Slide) ,  which  shows  a  remarkably  close  cor- 
relation with  the  mountain  range  crest,  sci- 
entists developed  a  dynamic  model  of  the 
Earth.  ■ 

In  the  model  (Slide),  material  from  the 
hot  interior  of  the  Earth  rises  beneath  the 
oceanic  mountain  ranges  and  Intrudes  Into 
the  oceanic  crust  or  extrudes  onto  Its  sur- 
face, thereby  generating  new  crust.  As  the 
new  crust  Is  formed  it  moves  away  from  the 
ridge  axis  and  cools.  When  it  cools,  the  rocks 
acquire  permanent  magnetization  with  the 
orientation  of  the  current  magnetic  field. 
This  field  reverses  Its  direction  now  and  then, 
which  explains  the  magnetic  stripes. 

Since  new  crust  is  steadily  being  formed 
and  is  moving  out  as  an  essentially  rigid 
plate  to  cover  more  area  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Earth  has  only  a  fixed  amount  of  area,  some- 
thing has  to  give.  What  gives  Is  that  where 
plates  collide  one  of  them  ci-errldes  the  other. 
The  one  that  is  overridden  sinks  into  the  hot 
interior  of  the  Earth  and  melts.  The  lighter 
fraction  of  the  melt  can  rise  to  form  a  vol- 
cano. 

The  plates  of  the  Earth  are  relatively  few 
In  number — about  a  half  dozen  of  them  cover 
most  of  the  Earth  ( Slide ) .  Where  the  plates 
pull  apart,  scrape  pa.st  each  other,  or  collide, 
stresses  are  caused  in  the  rocks.  When  the 
stresses  arc  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the 
rock,  the  rock  slips.  This  slip  can  occur  grad- 
ually or  suddenly.  If  it  occurs  suddenly,  the 
Earth  shudders  and  an  earthquake  results. 
One  of  the  places  on  the  Earth  where  plates 
are  moving  past  each  other  is  the  San  Andreas 
fault  in  California  (Slide).  That  fault  di- 
vides the  Pacific  Plate  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Plate.  Movement  across  the  fault  Is  oc- 
curring at  the  rate  of  about  two  Inchas  a  year. 
( Slides  I 

The  problem  of  earthquake  prediction  Is 
that:  As  the  stresses  build  up  in  the  crust 
and  the  strength  of  the  rocks  Is  reached.  Is 
there  any  premonitory  signal  that  warns  of 
when  the  sudden  slip  Is  about  to  occur?  An 
analogy  is  that  of  bending  a  stick.  At  first 
the  deformation  goes  smoothly,  but  as  fall- 
vire  is  approached  cracking  noises  begin  to 
occur  that  warn  that  the  stick  will  soon 
break. 

The  same  type  of  phenomenon  occurs  In 
the  laboratory  when  a  rock  is  squeezed.  As 
the  rock  specimen  nears  failiu-e.  It'sUdes 
bulge  and  small  cracks  open  In  Its  Interior. 
^'is  failure  proce>;ds,  the  cracks  close  and  the 
rock  disintegrates. 

If  one  measures  certain  properties  of  the 
ro'rk  specimen  O'e  f.nds  many  clear  anoma- 
lies prior  to  I.iilure.  For  example,  as  the 
cracks  open  in  the  rock,  the  electrical  re.sis- 
ti\'lty  drops;  then  as  the  cracks  c'.ose  it  ri^es 
again.  A  simi'ar  variation  Is  observed  In  the 
velocity  of  vibrations,  or  seismic  waves,  tra- 
versing the  rock. 

.\nother  type  of  precursor  is  release  of  gas 
that  Is  trapped  in  the  crystal  lattice  of  a 
rock.  The  cracking  increa«:es  the  rate  of  gas 
diffusion  O'.Tt  of  the  rock. 

Thus  a  rock  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  pre- 
cusory  phenomena  as  it  Is  broken:  deforma- 
tion, cracking  (small  earthquakes),  varia- 
tions in  electrical,  magnetic  an'l  seismic 
properties,  and  <?ris  emanation. 

Having  established  that  It  Is  possible  to 
predict  failure  of  rocks  In  the  laboratory,  we 
must  next  consider  whether  we  can  do  the 
same  on  a  larger  scale.  In  other  words.  Is  the 
rock  experiment  a  valid  analogy  for  a  large 
earthquake?  Or  put  another  way.  do  earth- 
quakes, which  may  Involve  large  areas  of  the 
Earth's  crust,  exhibit  precursors  similar  to 
those  observed  for  a  squeezed  rock  specimen. 
Let's  look  at  some  of  the  earthquake  pre- 
cusor.s  that  ha'e  been  reported:    (Slides) 

1.  Land  uplift  at  Nllgata,  Japan. 

2.  Electrical  resistivity  In  the  USSR. 

3.  Seismic  wave  velocity  In  the  USSR. 

4.  Magnetic  and  tilt  anomalies  in  the  U.S. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
amples  oX  precursors  that  can 
problem  with  these  observations 
are  fragmentary.  By  that  I  meai. 
given    earthquake    we    are    lucky 
single  observation  of  one  type 
We  have  very  few  cases  where  \ 
phenomenon  Is  observed  on  two 
struments  of  a  particular  type  o; 
or  more  phenomena  are  observed 
arthquake.    Consequently    the 
data  for  developing  a  theoretic^ 
earthquake  prediction  are  ex 

The    strategy    of    earthquake 
therefore,  is  to  deploy  large 
struments  and  to  conduct 
surveys   In   order   to   "trap"   an 
The    best    place   to    trap    an 
where  they  occur  most  frequentltr 
strategj',    especially    for    trapping 
earthquake,  is  to  concentrate 
called  "seismic  gap." 

A  seismic  gap  i.s  a  section  of  a 
ary  where  a  great  earthquake 
curred  in  a  long  time,   but 
sections  of  the  boundary  have 
recently.  Since  the  stresses  have  s 
up  on  the  unbroken  seismic 
plate  movement  and  have  not  be  : 
It  is  considered  likely  that  a  great 
will  occur  there  sooner  than 
eral  seismic  gaps  have  been 
world   (Slide)    including  the 
San  Andreas   fault  that  last 
and  1906. 

Let's  return  now  to  the  case 
cessful  Chinese  prediction  of  the 
on  February  4.  1975.  and  review 
of  events  that  led  up  to  the 
will  see  that  their  approach  to 
tlon    problem    follows    the 
outlined. 

The  Chinese  divide  the 
prediction  Into  four  phases:  long 
die-term,  short-term,  and 

The  long-term  phase  Involves 
cation   of   an   area   where   an   ea 
considered  to  be  likely  based  on 
ment  of  seismic  history  and 
Recognition  of  a  seismic  gap  W' 
ample,  constitute  a  long-term 

The    middle-term    phase    of    a 
would  be  entered   when  an  an 
tected  In  the  area,  but  where 
does   not   indicate   anything   abo  i 
minence  of  the  shock.  Land  upll 
ample  of  such  an  anomaly. 

The  short-term  phase  Is  enteree 
eral     types    of    phenomena    are 
changes  with  time  that  sviggest 
tlons  are  building  for  a  shock. 

The  Imminent  phase  occurs  whfe 
lations  are  such  that  experience 
suggests  fault  slip  is  about  to 

The  Chinese  developed  their  lon^ 
diction  In  1970  on  the  basis  of 
In   the  selsmlcity  and  a  small 
(Slide).   Subsequently,   a 
region  was  carried  out  tlltmetei^ 
stalled  at  two  observatories 
servations  were  started  at  one 
and  geophysical  personnel  In  the 
increased  from  several  tens  to 

By  1974  It  had  been  found  that 
in  the  region  were  active,  that  tl 
Peninsula  had  uplifted  and  til 
northwest,  that  there  was  a  slgi 
crease  in  the  number  of  small 
and  that  there  was  a  change  In 
field. 

These    observation^    led 
predict  an  earthquake  of 
for  1  to  2  years  hence.  This  wouK 
die-term  prediction. 

At  this  stage  the  Party  and 
Committees  became  involved  in  a 
Information    and    preparednes.'; 
were   organized.    Several    thousanjd 
tlon  posts  manned  by  non 
pie  were  established  lo  monitor  e 
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rents In  the  ground,  water  level  and  radon 
gas  In  wells,  the  magnetic  field,  and  animal 
behavior. 

Late  In  1974,  numerous  anomalies  In  these 
phenomena  were  reported.  In  December  there 
was  a  swarm  of  earthquakes  that  led  to 
earthquake  preparedness  Information  being 
given  to  each  family. 

In  early  January.  1975.  the  trend  of  ground 
tut  was  observed  to  reverse  at  one  station. 
This  anomaly  and  others  led  to  a  prediction 
of  a  magnitude  5.5  to  6  shock  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1975.  This  was  the  short-term  pre- 
diction. 

The  imminent  prediction  developed  rapidly 
On  February  1  a  swarm  of  small  earthquakes 
began  in  an  area  where  they  had  not  been 
seen  before.  The  swarm  built  up  through  the 
next  two  days  culminating  in  a  magnitude 
4.8  shock  early  on  February  4.  A  calm  fol- 
lowed, which  was  interpreted  to  be  a  prel- 
ude to  the  big  earthquake. 

At  2:30  pm  on  February  4  a  general  warn- 
ing was  issued  to  move  outside  and  take 
other  precautions.  At  7:36  pm  the  earth- 
quake struck. 

In  the  U.S.  we  have  not  yet  had  a  situa- 
tion that  entirely  parallels  the  Chinese  ex- 
perience. A  situation  is  developing,  however, 
that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  early 
stakes  of  the  Chinese  case. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  the  location  of  a  seismic  gap  that 
last  broke  in  1857.  Within  the  last  year  It 
has  become  known  that  the  land  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  gap  has  risen  in  a  somewhat  jerky 
fashion  about  a  foot  over  the  last  15  years. 
(Slide)  The  significance  of  the  uplift  is  not 
clear.  Such  uplifts  sometimes  precede  earth- 
quakes, as  occurred  in  1964  at  Nllgata,  Japan, 
for  example.  Associated  with  the  uplift  in 
southern  California,  however,  there  has  been 
horizontal  shearing  of  the  region  as  revealed 
by  geodetic  surveying  which  would  seem  to 
confirm  that  the  uplift  is  earthquake  related. 

Late  last  summer  the  Federal  government 
became  sufficiently  concerned  about  the  up- 
lift that  It  provided  about  .S2M  to  undertake 
monitoring  of  the  region.  New  instrumenta- 
tion is  currently  being  Installed  there  and 
new  surveys  are  being  undertaken.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  the  coming  of  any  great 
earthquake  in  the  region  will  be  heralded  by 
some  of  the  anomalies  I  have  discussed. 

The  presence  of  the  uplift  and  its  implica- 
tions for  the  Los  Angeles  region  have  brought 
scientists  and  public  officials  face  to  face 
with  several  very  difficult  Issues. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Chinese  experience,  a  successful  earthquake 
prediction  can  greatly  reduce  earthquake 
casualties.  Estimates  of  deaths  in  the  Los 
Angeles  region  from  a  great  earthquake  ex- 
ceed 10,000,  without  including  the  catastro- 
phic losses  that  could  occur  from  a  dam 
failure  or  major  fire.  With  a  prediction  ac- 
curate to  within  a  few  days,  people  could  stay 
at  home,  except  for  those  housed  in  struc- 
tures especially  vulnerable  to  collapse,  and 
the  death  toll  could  be  reduced  by  a  large 
percentage. 

A  successful  prediction  can  also  reduce 
property  losses.  A  relatively  simple  action  like 
putting  straps  on  hot  water  heaters  to  pre- 
vent toppling  could  prevent  a  fire.  Leaving 
glassware  in  boxes  on  shelves  In  stores  could 
reduce  losses  of  Inventory  from  breakage, 
which  constitutes  a  surprisingly  large  part 
of  earthquake  losses. 

More  costly  actions  include  removal  or 
strengthening  of  hazardous  structures.  An 
accurate  prediction  could  focus  such  an  un- 
dertaking In  the  most  vulnerable  area  and 
thereby  reduce  the  costs  from  a  regional  at- 
tack on  hazardous  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  costs 
to  be  paid  In  issuing  earthquake  predictions 
and  recent  studies  have  Indicated  that  unless 
government  acts  effectively  the  costs  could 
bo  high. 

To  quote  from  a  recently  published  study 


by  J.  Eugene  Haas  and  Dennis  S.  Miletl  at 
the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado : 

"The  potential  socioeconomic  Impacts  (of 
an  earthquake  prediction)  may  be  far-reach- 
ing. If  earthquake  insurance  Is  unavailable, 
property  values,  at  least  for  certain  types 
of  buildings,  could  fall  sharply.  Mortgage 
availability  is  likely  to  be  affected.  If  the 
prevlousy  anticipated  growth  in  property 
tax  revenues  falls  to  materialize,  the  public 
services  provided  by  the  city  and  county 
will  have  to  be  decreased.  If  higher  unem- 
ployment and  concern  about  the  future  lead 
to  lowered  retail  sales,  sales  tax  revenues  will 
decline,  thus  further  curtailing  the  provision 
of  public  services." 

Haas  and  Mlleti  go  on  to  point  out,  though : 

"None  of  these  potential  negative  trends 
need  become  reality,  however,  if  government, 
business  and  community  leaders  make 
thoughful  decisions  in  advance  of  the  pre- 
diction of  a  damaging  earthquake." 

So  where  do  the  challenges  in  earthquake 
prediction  lie? 

For  the  geologists  and  seismologists  they 
lie  in  learning  how  to  recognize  earthquake 
precursors,  translating  those  observations 
into  a  prediction,  and  responsibly  communi- 
cating that  Information  to  the  public  with  a 
clear  assessment  of  the  uncertainties  In- 
volved. 

For  the  engineer:  To  develop  techniques 
for  identifying  the  vulnerable  structures  In 
an  earthquake  targeted  area  and  providing 
a  way  to  remedy  hazardoxis  conditions. 

For  the  sociologist  and  economist:  To 
anticipate  public  reaction  to  predictions  and 
suggest  actions  that  could  maximize  the 
benefits  and  minimize  the  costs. 

For  the  political  leaders  and  government 
officials:  To  develop  adequate  plans  for  dis- 
aster preparedne.ss  and  relief  and  to  warn 
the  public  of  the  appropriate  actions  to  take 
based  on  a  prediction. 

And  for  the  news  media:  To  communicate 
prediction  and  warning  information  to  the 
public  in  a  responsible  way  so  that  a  rational 
response  to  an  earthquake  threat  is  en- 
couraged. 

Those  of  us  Involved  In  the  earthquake 
prediction  program  find  these  challenges  to 
be  exciting.  We  look  forward  to  the  next  dec- 
ades during  which  we  have  high  hopes  of 
solving  the  major  problem.s  In  developing 
a  useful  earthquake  prediction  capability. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temf>ore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
stated  many  times  my  feelings  that: 
First,  the  congressional  pay  raise  ques- 
tion is  an  entirely  separate  issue  from  the 
question  of  tighter  congressional  ethics; 
second.  Members  of  Congress  must  be 
divorced  from  other  Federal  officials  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  pay  raises; 
and,  third,  the  congressional  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  scheduled  to  be  ordered 
this  October  should  be  repealed  and  all 
future  salary  increases  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  should  be  granted 
only  after  a  recorded,  public  vote. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  achieve  all  those  goals.  Many  other 
proposals  have  been  introduced  which 
also  seek  to  alter  the  current  system  of 
granting  pay  raises  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

But,  it  now  appears  likely  that  the 
House  will  not  act  on  these  proposals, 
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but  will — as  provided  under  present  law — 
permit  the  pay  raises  to  take  effect  by 
default,  as  it  were. 

Yet,  despite  the  public  statements  and 
proclamations.  Congress  still  has  not 
adopted  a  stiff  code  of  ethics. 

Everyone  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  code  of  ethics  would  at  least  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  pay  raise,  and  maybe 
even  precede  it. 

But,  now  it  seems  the  pay  raise  will 
precede  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics. 
This  leaves  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
loophole-free  code  in  limbo  because  we 
are  about  to  strip  the  sugar — of  a  pay 
raise — from  the  bitter  \\ill — of  a  stiff  code 
of  ethics.  We  are  about  to  eat  the  carrot 
and  put  the  stick  back  into  the  closet. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  determined  to 
take  a  pay  raise  without  casting  a  public 
vote  on  the  issue,  then  seemliness,  pro- 
priety, and  decency  require  us,  at  the  very 
least,  to  delay  the  pay  increase  imtil  we 
place  on  the  books  a  tight,  tough  code  of 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  associated  in  some  good 
causes  in  the  past,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  another  one  of  our  good  causes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  So  do  I,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


gram  regardless  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  r>articipate.  In  that 
case  those  schools  with  small  numbers  of 
children  participating  will  incur  large 
overhead  costs,  far  in  excess  of  their  re- 
imbursement for  the  breakfast  program. 
These  added  costs  will  come  out  of  local 
education  budgets. 

This  will  be  the  situation  in  New  York 
State  next  year.  State  law  requires  all 
schools  in  cities  of  125,000  population  or 
more  to  operate  the  breakfast  program 
if  they  conduct  a  school  lunch  program. 
As  many  as  695  of  New  York  City's  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools  may  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  program's  costs  out  of 
their  reimbursement.  These  unreim- 
bursed costs  may  exceed  $1  million  city- 
wide,  and  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
already  crippled  local  education  budget. 
The  cities  of  Yonkers  and  Buffalo  an- 
ticipate similar  problems. 

My  bill  will  prevent  local  school  dis- 
tricts from  having  to  take  funds  away 
from  their  education  budgets  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  school  breakfast  program.  It 
provides  that  if  a  State  requires  a  local 
school  to  operate  the  breakfast  program, 
the  State  must  meet  the  full  cost  of  the 
program  in  that  school. 

Congress  clearly  intended  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  help  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  not  to  detract  from  it. 
My  bill  will  assist  in  this  worthy  effort. 
It  will  not  prevent  a  State  from  mandat- 
ing a  breakfast  program  in  schools  where 
it  believes  that  such  a  program  is  needed. 
The  bill  will  assure,  however,  that  the 
breakfast  program  does  not  operate  at 
the  expense  of  the  schools'  ability  to  edu- 
cate children. 


SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  that  will  pre- 
vent a  State  from  imposing  the  school 
breakfast  program  on  local  schools,  un- 
less the  State  is  willing  to  pay  any  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  by  schools  as  a  re- 
mit of  the  program. 

The  school  breakfast  program  was  in- 
ended  to  encourage  States  to  make  avail- 
able breakfast  programs  for  local  schools. 
A  school  which  finds  that  a  breakfast 
program  is  needed  in  order  to  insure  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  its  children  can  apply 
for  and  receive  Federal  funding. 

Schools  are  reimbursed  for  the  pro- 
gram on  a  per-meal  basis.  Thus,  schools 
tvhich  have  large  numbers  of  eligible  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  participate  receive  sub- 
stantial funding  and  have  an  incentive 
to  operate  a  breakfast  program.  In 
schools  where  student  interest  in  the 
program  is  low.  the  per-meal  reimburse- 
ment is  not  sufficient  to  cover  overhead 
costs;  that  is,  opening  the  school  early, 
rescheduling  bus  timetables,  paying  addi- 
tional staff.  In  other  words,  where  the 
program  is  needed,  schools  receive  ade- 
quate funding  to  operate  it;  where  the 
program  is  unnecessary,  schools  are  dis- 
couraged from  participation  because  of 
the  reimbursement  formula. 

This  system  of  incentives  and  disin- 
centives breaks  down,  however,  when  a 
State  requires  schools  to  operate  the  pro- 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  B.  BENNETT  UPON  IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  THE  CONFLICT 
OF  INTEREST  BILL 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  halt 
a  subtle  type  of  conflict  of  interest  that 
has  plagued  the  Federal  Government  for 
many  years.  My  bill  would  prohibit  any 
former  Federal  employee  who  par- 
ticipated in  a  contract  formulation  from 
employment  with  anyone  who  has  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  contract,  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  The  prohibition  would  be  ex- 
tended to  5  years  in  a  case  in  which  the 
job  sought  by  the  former  Federal  em- 
ployee was  created,  supported  or  Sub- 
sidized by  Federal  revenues  under  a 
procurement  contract  in  which  he  had 
participated. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
first  introduced  in  1951,  and  I  believe 
this  type  of  conflict  of  interest  legisla- 
ton  is  needed  today  more  than  ever.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  have  joined  with  me  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  will  be  a  priority  enactment 
for  the  95th  Congress. 

The  bill  covers  former  Federal  officers 
or  employees  who,  during  their  last  3 
years  of  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment, participated  in  any  procurement 


contract.  Fornier  officers  or  employees 
who  violate  the  employment  prohibi- 
tions established  in  this  bill  would  be 
subject  to  a  maximum  fine  of  S5,000 
and/or  a  maximum  prison  sentence  of 
1  year.  Anyone  employing  a  former 
Federal  employee  in  violation  of  this 
legislation  would  be  subject  to  a  maxi- 
miun  fine  of  $25,000  and/or  a  maximum 
prison  sentence  of  1  year. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  three- 
member  Conflict  of  Interest  Review 
Board.  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  would  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Comptroller  General  serving  as 
members.  This  Board  would  provide  a 
central  coordinating  authority  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  provide  for  consistent 
application  of  the  law  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Board  would 
also  issue  advisory  opinions  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  sure  whether  they  fall 
under  the  prohibitions  in  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a  re- 
porting requirement  for  former  Federal 
employees  accepting  employment  with 
companies  having  contracts  with  their 
former  agency  and  for  persons  leaving 
private  contracting  agencies  to  come  to 
work  for  the  Government.  This  provision 
is  identical  to  disclosure  requirements 
already  in  effect  for  NASA  and  Defense 
Department  personnel. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  prohibit  all  private  em- 
ployment for  contracting  officers  and 
employees  leaving  the  Government.  The 
prohibitions  apply  in  those  particular 
cases  where  the  employee  wants  to  go  to 
work  for  a  company  with  a  direct  in- 
terest in  a  contract  in  which  that  em- 
ployee participated.  The  employee  would 
not  be  barred  from  taking  employment 
with  other  companies. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  all  Fed- 
eral contracting  officers  fall  prey  to  this 
type  of  conflict  of  interest.  But  these  em- 
ployees surely  realize  that  contract  deci- 
sions they  make  for  the  Government  to- 
day could  lead  to  lucrative  employment 
with  the  contracting  company  tomorrow. 
For  some,  this  temptation  may  be  too 
great  to  bear.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  remove  that  temptation  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict of  interest  situations  occurrins. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  kind  of  conflict  of  interest  has  long 
been  apparent.  In  1956,  a  report  on  the 
inquiry  into  aircraft  production  costs 
and  profits  stated: 

The  presence  of  retired  military  person- 
nel on  payrolls,  fresh  from  the  "opposite  side 
of  the  desk"  creates  a  doubtful  atmosphere 
.  .  .  companies  whose  business  Is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  military  establishment 
ought  to  lean  over  backward  so  that  no  sug- 
gestion of  favoritism,  infiuence  or  "old  school 
tie  '  could  be  read  into  their  conduct. 

In  1962,  Congress  enacted  a  Federal 
conflict-of-interest  law  but  time  has 
shown  us  that  stronger  legislation  is 
needed.  For  example,  in  1970  a  blue  rib- 
bon defense  panel  known  as  the  Fitz- 
hugh  commission  provided  documented 
evidence  that  anticipation  of  a  lucrative 
job  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  a  pro- 
curement official's  decisions. 

In  1975,  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities  released  a  report  providing  evi- 
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dence  that  many  former 
partment  employees  have 
for  military  contracts  after 
active  part  in  negotiating 
tracts  with  those  same 
was  reported  that  27  percent 
ployees  who  left  the  Defense 
to  take  positions  with  military 
tors  were  working  in  conflict 
situations. 

The  need  is  clear  and 
action    is    now.    President 
shown  his  interest  in  the 
quiring  pledges  from  hi^  toi  i 
pointees   that   they   will 
possible  conflict  of  interest  si 
their  post-Government 

Senator  Proxmire.  who  ha 
an  advocate  for  stronger 
terest  laws,  is  today  introduciiig 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  As 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Comm 
promised  to  hold  hearings  on 
lation  in  the  near  future. 

There  has  never  been  a 
for  this  ethical  reform  and  I 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou^e 
port  this  vital  conflict  of 
lation. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  3222 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 

of  1950,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitdd 
America   in  Congress   assembled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Act  Amendments  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Insert  Immediately 
the  following  new  title : 

"TITLE  Vni — CONDUCT  OP 
PERSONNEL 

"Sec.   801.    (a)    As   used   in 
term — 

"(1)    'Contracting  officer'  mea 
ployee  of  the  United  States,  the 
agencies  thereof,  or  the 
Ettstrlct  of  Columbia  who  by 
position  or  appointment  in 
applicable  agency  regulations  is 
to    solicit    or    select    sources    of 
describe  requirements  for.  enter 
modify,  terminate,  administer,  c 
terminations  or  findings  with 
contract,  or  to  otherwise  exercije 
of  such  authority; 

"(2)  'Compensation' includes  a 
gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gra 
ployment  valued  in  excess  of  $5C 
Ing  market  price: 

"(3)    'Contractor'  is  any 
.  ship,    corporation    or   agency 
than    the    United    States,    the 
agencies  thereof,  or  the  District 
who  offers,  negotiates,   agrees 
contracts  to  supply  the  United 
indeoendent  agencies  thereof,  or 
of  Columbia,   with   goods,   s 
plies,  and  any  parent,  subsidlarv 
thereof 

"(4)   'Procurement  contract'  is 
ment  by  which  the  United  State  > 
pendent  agencies  thereof  or  the 
Columbia  purchase,  lease,  or 
gage  in  the  acquisition  of  supplle 
or  other  materiel,  to  Include  such 
as:    orders  for  the  procurement 
or  supplies:  awards,  notices  of 
tracts  of  fixed  price,  incentive 
cost     and     cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  providing  for  the  Issu  s 
orders,  task  orders,  or  task  letter 
der;    letter   contracts   and 
or  any  supplemental  agreement 
to  any  of  the  foregoing 
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"(b)  No  contracting  officer,  while  so  em- 
ployed, shall  accept  compensation  from  any 
contractor  without  prior  written  permission 
of  the  standards  of  conduct  counsellor  for 
his  employing  department  or  agency.  Noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit  the 
acceptance  of  such  compensation  as  Is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  departmental  or  agen- 
cy directive  or  regulation. 

"(c)  No  contracting  officer  who,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  employment  by  the 
United  States  government,  engaged,  officially 
or  imofficlally.  In  duties  of  his  office  in  re- 
gard to  any  procurement  contract  shall  ac- 
cept compensation  from  any  contractor  re- 
ceiving funds  under  such  contract  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  following  his  employment 
with  the  United  States,  the  Independent 
agencies  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  No  contracting  officer  who,  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  employment  by 
the  United  States  Government,  engaged, 
officially  or  unofficially,  in  duties  of  his  office 
In  regard  to  any  procurement  contract  shall 
accept  compensation  from  any  employment 
which  was  created,  supported,  or  subsidized 
by  Federal  revenues  under  such  procurement 
contract  until  the  expiration  of  five  years 
following  such  contracting  officer's  termina- 
tion of  employment  with  the  United  States, 
the  Independent  agencies  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(e)  No  contracting  officer,  while  so  em- 
ployed, who  engaged,  officially  or  unofficially, 
In  duties  of  his  office  in  regard  to  any  pro- 
curement contract  shall  own,  possess  or  con- 
trol, directly  or  Indirectly,  Jointly  or  sev- 
erally, any  stock,  stock  option,  or  other  like 
financial  holding.  In  any  contractor  who  has 
been  afl'ected  by  such  action.  In  any  Instance 
where  such  contracting  officer  may  be  called 
on  to  deal  In  an  official  capacity  with  a  mat- 
ter which  would  affect  a  contractor  In  which 
he  holds  such  financial  Interest,  he  shall 
promptly  dispose  of  such  financial  holding 
or  formally  disqualify  himself  from  any  deal- 
ings in  such  matter.  Written  notice  of  such 
disposal  or  disqualification  shall  be  provided 
by  such  contracting  officer  to  the  Conflict  of 
Interest  Review  Board. 

"(f)  Whoever  violates  this  section  .shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
thah  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

"(g)  Whoever  offers,  tenders,  or  grants  any 
compensation  to  any  contracting  officer,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  result  In  a  viola- 
tion by  such  contractor  of  this  section,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  and  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Con- 
filct  of  Interest  Review  Board,  which  shall 
review  compliance  by  contracting  officers 
with  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  who  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b»  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and  remove 
an  executive  secretary  and  three  additional 
staff  members  without  regard  to  chapter  51, 
subchapters  III  and  VI  of  chapter  53,  and 
chapter  75  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  tho^e  provisions  of  such  title  relating 
to  the  appointment  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice. The  executive  secretary  and  the  three 
additional  staff  members  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
prescribed  for  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule,  respectively. 

"(c)  The  Board  is  not  authorized  to  ap- 
point or  utilize  the  services  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, or  to  employ  consultants  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  Its  responsibilities.  Nothing  herein 
shall  prohibit  the  temporary  employment 
of  clerical  assistants  or  the  solicitation  or 
acceptance  of  advice   from  outside   parties. 

"(d)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 


government  are  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  and  to  furnish  Information, 
appropriate  personnel  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, and  such  financial  and  other 
assistance  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  offered  com- 
pensation that  might  place  him  in  violation 
of  subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  Section  801  of 
this  Act,  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation,  may  apply  to  the  Board  for 
advice  on  the  applicability  of  this  Act  to 
such  compensation.  The  Board  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  application,  to  review  such  pro- 
posed compensation  and  to  Issue  Edvisory 
opinions  stating  whether  such  compensation 
would  result  In  a  violation  of  the  Intent  of 
this  Act,  provided  that  such  action  shall  be 
accomplished  after : 

"(A)  Appropriate  notice  Is  provided  In 
the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  10  work- 
ing days  before  the  Board  is  to  meet  to  con- 
sider such  application; 

"(B)  Interested  parties  are  permitted, 
upon  written  request,  to  present  testimony 
relating  to  the  Issuance  of  such  advisory^ 
opinion;  and 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  inform  Congress, 
and  provide  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  Issuance  of  any 
advisory  opinion,  describing — 


"(i)  The  name  of  the  applicant  for  such 
advisory  opinion; 

"(11)  The  contractor  from  which  such  ap- 
plicant Intends  to  accept  compensation; 

"(ill)  The  duties  of  such  applicant  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  employment  as 
a  contracting  officer; 

"(Iv)  Any  official  responsibilities  such  ap- 
plicant exercised  with  regard  to  any  pro- 
curement contract  in  which  an  interest  Is 
or  was  retained  by  the  contractor  which 
propo.ses   to   provide   such   compensation; 

"(v)  A  description  by  a  representative  of 
the  contractor,  based  ui>on  testimony  de- 
livered to  the  Board,  of  the  complete  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion. Including  any  prospective  services  that 
such  applicant  will  perform  on  behalf  of 
the  contractor; 

"(vi)  A  statement  of  the  findings  of  fact 
and  opinion  which  led  the  Board  to  con- 
clude that  such  compensation  would  or 
would  not  o:iend  the  Intent  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
statement  of  findings  of  fact  and  opinion 
along  with  an  advisory  opinion  finding  that 
the  proposed  compensation  would  not  vio- 
late the  intent  of  this  Act  If — 

"(A)  The  Involvement  of  the  applicant  In 
a  procurement  contract  otherwise  described 
in  this  Act  was  so  remote  or  inconsequen- 
tial that  it  could  have  iiad  no  significant 
effect  on  the  procurement  contract  in 
question; 

"(B)  The  Involvement  of  the  contractor 
In  such  procurement  contract  was  remote 
or  inconsequential;  or 

"(C)  The  national  interest  requires  that, 
the  prohibitions  of  this  Act  notwithstand- 
ing, such  applicant  should  be  allowed  to 
accept  such  compensation. 

"(f)  Tl  re  shall  be  available  to  any  per- 
son as  a  defense  in  any  criminal  or  civil 
case  brought  for  violation  of  this  Act  that— 

"(1)  The  Board  was  In  unanimous  agree- 
ment, as  expressed  In  a  properly  Issued  ad- 
visory opinion,  that  such  compensation  would 
not  violate  the  Intent  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  Such  person  fully  compiled,  without 
alteration,  with  the  understanding  of  cir- 
cumstances as  expressed  by  the  Board  In  Its 
statement  of  findings  of  fact  and  advisory 
opinion,  and  with  any  additional  guidance  or 
suggestions  proposed  by  the  Board. 

"(g)  In  furtherance  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities described  in  this  Act.  the  Board 
is   authorized    to   require,    by   subpoena   or 
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otherwise  (to  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  Chairman,  or.  In  his  absence,  another 
Board  member  designated  by  him)  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents  as 
It  may  require,  and  to  administer  suoh  oaths, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it  may  deem 
necessary. 

"(h)  All  such  meetings  to  consider  appli- 
cations for  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  appli- 
cability of  Section  801  of  this  Act  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  a  verbatim  transcrip- 
tion of  all  such  meetings  and  all  other  de- 
liberations of  the  Board  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  during  regular  working 
hours  at  the  offices  of  the  Board. 

"(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  required 
to  promptly  report  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be 
required,  whenever  the  Board  shall  learn  of 
an  action  which  appears  to  Involve  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  federal  law.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  dis- 
position of  any  such  case. 

"(J)  The  Chairman  shall  review  all  agency 
programs  to  assure  that  all  positions  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  801  of  this  Act 
are  identified,  and  that  all  persons  subject  to 
these  provisions  are  provided  adequate  notice 
of  such  prohibitions  and  restrictions. 

"(k)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  develop 
and  promulgate  appropriate  regulations  to 
Implement  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  an  annual  basis.  Its  activities,  de- 
liberations, and  luvestlgatlons,  and  shall  rec- 
ommend such  legislative  or  regulatory  actions, 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  promote  high 
ethical  standards  for  government  employees. 

"(m)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  803.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section. 

"(1)  The  term  'former  Government  em- 
ployee" means  any  former  employee  of  the 
United  States,  Including  consultants  or  part- 
time  employees,  whose  salary  rate  at  any 
time  during  the  three-year  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  termination  of  his  last 
employment  with  the  United  States  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  sal- 
ary rate  at  such  time  for  positions  In  Grade 
GS-13: 

"(2)  The  'term  'contracts  awarded'  In- 
cludes the  net  dollar  amount  of  modifica- 
tions to,  and  the  exercise  of  options  under, 
such  contracts  excluding  all  transactions 
amounting  to  less  than  $10,000  each; 

"(3)  The  term  'agency'  refers  to  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States: 

"(4)  The  term  'Government  contractor' 
refers  to  any  entity  receiving  contract 
awards  from  a  Government  agency,  or  any 
subsidiary,  parent  company,  or  affiliate 
thereof: 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  each  agency : 

"(1)  Any  former  Government  employee 
who  during  any  fiscal  year, 

"(A)  was  employed  by  or  served  as  a  con- 
sultant or  otherwise  to  a  Government  con- 
tractor for  any  period  of  time, 

"(B)  represented  any  Government  contrac- 
tor at  any  hearing,  trial,  appeal,  or  othsr 
action  In  which  the  United  States  was  a 
party  and  which  involved  services  and  ma- 
terials provided  or  to  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  by  such  contractor,  or 

"(C)  represented  any  such  contractor  In 
any  transaction  with  the  United  States  in- 
volving services  or  materials  provided  or  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  States  by  such  con- 
tractor. 

shall  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  Confilct 
of  Interest  Review  Board,  in  such  form  as  the 
Chairman  may  prescribe,  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
a  report  containing  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(1)  His  name  and  address. 


"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  govern- 
ment contractor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
or  whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise. 

"(3)  The  title  of  the  position  held  by  him 
with  the  government  contractor. 

"(4)  A  description  of  his  duties  and  the 
work  performed  by  him  for  the  government 
contractor. 

"(5)  His  grade,  level,  or  salary  rate  while 
employed  by  the  United  States. 

"(6)  A  description  of  his  duties  and  the 
work  performed  by  him  while  on  active  duty 
or  while  employed  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  three-year  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  his  employment 
with  the  United  States. 

"(7)  A  description  of  any  work  performed 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  United  States 
government  contract  while  employed  by  the 
United  States,  If  the  government  contractor 
by  whom  he  Is  employed  is  providing  sub- 
stantial services  or  materials  for  such  con- 
tract, or  Is  negotiating  or  bidding  to  provide 
substantial  services  or  materials  for  such  con- 
tract. 

"(8)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
with  the  United  States  was  terminated,  and 
the  date  on  which  his  employment,  as  an  em- 
ployee, consultant,  or  otherwise  with  the  gov- 
ernment contractor  began  and.  If  no  longer 
employed  by  such  government  contractor,  the 
date  on  which  such  employment  with  such 
government  contractor  terminated. 

"(9)  Such  other  pertinent  Information  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conflict  of  Interest  Re- 
view Board  may  require. 

"(2)  Any  employee  of  the  United  States, 
Including  consultants  or  part-time  employ- 
ees, who  was  previously  employed  by  or  served 
as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  to  a  government 
contractor  In  any  fiscal  year,  and  whose  sal- 
ary rate  with  the  United  States  Government 
Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum 
salary  rate  for  positions  in  grade  GS-13,  shall 
file  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Review  Board,  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  as  the  Chairman  may 
prescribe,  not  later  than  February  15  of  the 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  a  report  contain- 
ing the  following  Information : 
"(A)  His  name  and  address. 
"(B)  The  title  of  his  position  with  the 
United  States  Government. 

"(C)  A  de.scrlptlon  of  his  duties  with  the 
United  States. 

"(D)  The  name  and  address  of  the  gov- 
ernment contractor  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed or  whom  he  served  as  a  consultant  or 
otherwise. 

"(E)  The  title  of  his  position  with  such 
government  contractor. 

"(P)  A  description  of  hi.-;  duties  and  the 
work  performed  by  him  for  the  government 
contractor. 

"(G)  The  date  on  which  his  employment 
as  a  consultant  or  otherwise  with  such  con- 
tractor terminated  and  the  date  on  which 
his  employment  as  a  consultant  or  otherwise 
with  the  United  States  began. 

"(H)  Such  other  pertinent  information  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conflict  of  Interest  Re- 
view Board  may  require. 

"(c)(1)  No  former  Government  employee 
shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  he  was 
employed  by  or  served  as  a  consultant  or 
otherwise  to  a  Government  contractor  if  the 
total  amount  of  contracts  awarded  to  such 
contractor  by  the  agency  by  which  he  was 
formerly  employed  did  not  total  at  least 
$1,000,000  or  1  per  centum  of  the  total  con- 
tract awards  made  by  such  agency;  and  no 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  a  report  under  this  section  for 
any  year  In  which  the  contract?,  awtrded  "jv 
the  agency  by  which  he  is  employed  to  the 
contractor  by  which  he  was  formerly  em- 
ployed, did  not  total  at  least  $1,000,000  or  l 
per  centum  of  the  total  contract  awards 
made  by  such  agency. 


"(2)  No  former  goverimient  employee  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  on  account  of  emplojmient 
with  or  services  performed  for  the  United 
States  if  such  employment  was  terminated 
three  years  or  more  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year;  and  no  employee  of  tho 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  file  a 
rejKjrt  under  this  section  on  account  of  em- 
ployment with  or  services  performed  for  a 
government  contractor  if  such  employment 
was  terminated  or  such  services  were  per- 
formed three  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  his  employment  with  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  No  former  government  employee  shall 
be  required  to  file  a  report  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  or  served  as  a  consultant  or  other- 
wise to  a  government  contractor  at  a  salary 
rate  of  less  than  $20,000  per  year;  and  no 
employee  of  the  United  States.  Including 
consultants  or  part-time  employees,  shall  be 
required  t/O  file  a  report  under  this  section 
If,  during  his  prior  employment  with  a  gov- 
ernment contractor,  his  salary  rate  did  not 
exceed  $20,000  per  year. 

"(d)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Confilct  of 
Interest  Review  Board  shall,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  file  with  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  containing  a 
list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have  filed 
reports  with  him  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  p\irsuant  to  subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(b)(2)  of  this  section.  The  Chairman  shall 
Include  after  each  name  so  much  Informa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  and  shall  list 
the  names  of  such  persons  under  the  govern- 
ment contractor  for  whom  they  worked  or 
for  whom  they  performed  services. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Review  Board  shall  review  each  report 
filed  with  him  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2) 
of  this  .'lectlon,  and  shall  report  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoase 
oi  Representatives,  on  the  disposition  of  any 
instances  which  appear  to  Involve  a  viola- 
tion of  Sec.  801  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
visions of  federal  law.  < 

"(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Review  Board  shall  review  and  approve 
plans  developed  by  the  head  of  each  agency 
to  assure  that  procedures  are  developed 
which  assure  that  each  person  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirement  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section  Is  made 
aware  of  these  requirements. 

"(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  ConfUct  of  In- 
terest Review  Board  shall  undertake  a  con- 
tinuous review  to  determine  that  all  persons 
subject  to  the  reporting  requirement  of  sub- 
sections (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of  this  section 
are  in  compliance  with  these  requirements, 
and  shall  report  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  his  efforts  to  assure  compliance  with  these 
reporting  requirements. 

"(e)  Any  former  government  employee 
whose  employment  with  or  services  for  a  gov- 
ernment contractor  terminated  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  required  to  file  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section 
for  such  year  If  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  flle  under  this  section:  and  any  per- 
son whose  employment  with  or  services  to 
the  United  States  terminated  during  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  required  to  flle  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section 
for  such  year  if  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  file  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Confilct  of  In- 
terest Review  Board  shall  maintain  a  file  con- 
taining the  information  filed  with  him  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  of 
this  section  and  such  file  shaU  be  open  for 
public  inspection  at  all  times  during  the 
regular  workday. 
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'■(g)  Any  person  who  falls  to 
the  filing  requirements  of  this 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  an 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
than  six  months  In-  prison  or 
more  than  $1,000.  or  both. 

"(h)  No  person  shall  be  reqifred 
report  pursuant  to  this  section 
year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1977 
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(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  an< 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr. 
administration   has   energet 
mitted  itself  to  a  very  noblu 
the  elimination  of  all  nuc 
from  tl^  Earth.  Despite  the 
the  newi»resident,  I  have  my 
about  the  accomplishment 
jective  in  the  near  future. 
people  Undoubtedly  would 
elimination  become  a  realitj 
lem  of  how  to  do  it  is  very 
is  my  belief  that  it  would 
direct  any   initial 
ures  at  a  smaller,  less  crucial 
such  as  chemical  weapons 

Last  Jime,  I  was  appointed 
tinguished  former  Speaker  o 
to  serve  as  a  congressional 
the  Conference  of  the  Commi 
armament.  CCD.  It  was  an 
to  have  been  selected  as 
term  Member  of  the  U.S.  de! 

Shortly     after    my 
traveled  to  Geneva  to  attend 
of  the  Conference  and  to 
hand  knowledge  of  the 
CCD  and  of  the  problems 
arms  control.  Of  particular 
me  was  the  negotiations  beini 
on  the  question  of  controlling 
weapons. 

When  I  returned  to 
cided  to  investigate  this  matter 
ic^l  weapons  and  warfare 
result  of  a  long  and  tedious 
of  the  problems  associated  wi 
weapons,  I  am.  today 
olution  which  I  hope  will  adc 
stimulus  to  the  CCD 
bring  a  rapid  conclusion  o: 
With  the  final  result  being  a 
sive  chemical  weapons  treaty 

My   resolution   would   in 
the  world  community  of  na 
tice  that  an  effective  and 
sive   treaty   banning   the 
production,  and  stockpiling 
weapons  is  of  the  highest 
question  of  arms  control 
njent.  Further,  my  resolntior 
quire    the   United    States    to 
specified    amount    of 
stockpile  over  a  defined  perfjd 
as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  determin 
this  treaty  become  a  reality, 
resolution    would    challenge 
major  chemical   weapons 
the  same. 

CHEMirAL     WABFARE AN     TJNG4aMOROUS 

HISTORY 

Exactly  when  man  first  Jdecided  to 
use  chemical  or  biologica  weapons 
against  his  fellow  man  is  lot  known 
but  there  are  historical  accounts  dating 
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back  to  the  time  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens  which  indi- 
cate that  this  form  of  warfare  was 
practiced.  In  this  instance.  Spartan 
soldiers  would  burn  wood  treated  with 
sulfur  and  pitch  to  create  a  poisonous 
cloud  of  sulfur  dioxide  which  was  used 
to  smoke  enemy  troops  out  of  defensive 
positions. 

Other  instances  of  poisoned  daggers, 
diseased  animal  carcasses,  and  poisoned 
water  and  food  supplies  have  appeared 
in  many  military  accounts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  took  a 
dramatic  turn  for  the  worse  on  the 
fateful  date  of  April  22,  1915,  at  the 
Belgium  village  of  Vijfluege  near  Ypres 
when  the  Gennan  army  introduced 
chemical  weapons  to  the  battlefield. 

In  an  April  17,  1975,  article  in  the 
British  journal.  New  Scientist.  Dr.  Robert 
Jones  describes  the  first  modern  use  of 
gas  warfare: 

The  day  was  a  fine  one  in  the  immediate 
vicimty  of  Ypres.  At  5  pm,  men  in  forward 
positions  heard  a  light  hissing  noise  from 
the  direction  of  the  German  trenches. 
Within  15  minutes,  no  less  than  168,ton.s 
of  chlorine  had  been  released  along  a  front 
extending  about  four  mUes  A  light  wind  of 
3-4  mph  bore  the  wall-Ulft-elotia  towards - 
trenches  manned  by  British,  Canadian, 
French,  and  Algerian  troops.  Distant  ob- 
servers spoke  of  a  low  greenish  mist  "such 
as  seen  over  water  meadows  on  "a  frosty 
night".  The  deadly  gas  brought  horror  and 
confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  allies. 

Dr.  Jones  also  reported : 

More  chlorine  was  discharged  on  an  ad- 
Joining  sector  of  the  front  on  April  24,  this 
time  against  Canadian  troops.  The  allied 
position  was  simultaneously  bombarded 
with  shells  filled  with  Lachrymators.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  over  the  numbers  of  vic- 
tims; the  figures  most  quoted  are  15.000 
casualties,  of  whom  5,000  died  during  or  soon 
after  the  attacks. 

In  a  book  entitled,  "Chemicals  in  War," 
by  A.  M.  Prentis.  the  following  list  of  gas 
casualties  in  World  War  I  emphasizes  the 
results  of  the  new  weapon. 

Country  and  Battle  Casualties  Due  to  Gas 


Nonfatal 
injuries       Deaths 


Russia .. 419,340 

Prance 182,000 

Britain    ^.  180,697 

Norway    55,37^ 

Au.stria    —_....■ 97,000 

U.S   71,345 

Germany ' 191,000 

Others 9,000 

Total ___.„  1,205.665 


56,000 
8,000 
8,  109 
4.627 
3.000 
,1,462 
9.000 
1,000 

91,  198 


If  this  total  of  over  1  million  casualties 
from  gas  alone  is  not  somewhat  chilling, 
consider  the  effects  the  gas  had  on  those 
it  was  used  against. 

Again,  from  the  account  of  Dr.  Jones 
on  the  advance  of  German  troops 
through  the  Unes  of  Allied  trenches: 

Tenanted  only  by  the  dead  garrisons,  whose 
blackened  faces,  contorted  figures,  and  lips 
fringed  with  blood  and  foam  froip  their 
bursting  lungs,  showed  the  agonies  in  which 
they  had  died.  Men  exposed  to  lower  doses 
sense  a  burning  of  the  throat  and  feelings  of 
sufTocation.  and  cough  repeatedly.  The  main 


effect  of  the  gas  Is  to  cause  the  secretion  of 
massive  quantities  of  a  frothy  fluid  into  the 
airspaces  of  the  lungs.  As  the  fluid  builds  up, 
lack  of  oxygen  induces  feelings  of  weakness, 
fatigue,  lassitude,  and  headache.  Medical 
examination  can  detect  bubbling  noises  with- 
in the  chest.  The  body  temperature  begins  to 
fall  .  .  .  The  fluid  coughed  up  became  green- 
ish and  purulent;  the  pulse  becomes  weak 
and  rapid,  while  respirations  become  shallow 
and  fast  .  .  .  Breathing  becomes  Intensely 
difficult,  and  death  may  follow  in  two  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  included  this  rather 
gruesome  description  of  the  effects  of 
gas  warfare  because  no  method  of  con- 
ducting war  evoke  such  feelings  ot  horror 
and  revulsion  as  the  use  of  chemicals. 

That  horror  and  revulsion  was  recog- 
nized even  by  the  perpetrators  of  the 
action.  As  one  German  eyewitness  wrote : 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  poison- 
ing men.  Of  course,  the  entire  world  will  rage 
at  it  first  and  then  imitate  us. 

Perhaps  at  the  time,  no  one  would  have 
taken  this  author's  warning  seriously. 
However,  one  need  only  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Japanese  tactics  in  China, 
the  Italian  campaigns  in  Ethiopia,  or  the 
Egyptian  involvement  in  Yemen,  to  real- 
ize that  chemicals  were  still  considered 
viable  weapons  of  war  despite  the  out- 
rage following  World  War  I. 

chemical    and    biological    weapons — ^THE 
ATTEMPT    TO    CONTROL 

As  war-weary  veterans  returned  home 
after  World  War  I  coughing  and  ex- 
periencing numerous  respirator^'  compli- 
cations, their  relatives  and  friends  be- 
came outraged  and  began  a  worldwide 
campaign  to  eliminate  the  use  of  poison 
gas  in  war. 

Public  objections  to  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals was  not  necessarily  a  result  of  the 
First  World  War.  As  early  as  1899.  27 
nations  signed  the  Hague  Gas  Declara- 
tion agreeing  to  "abstain  from  the  use 
of  projectiles  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  dele- 
terious gases."  Of  course,  the  lack  of  total 
support  for  this  agreement  became  ob- 
vious only  a  few  years  later. 

Certainly,  the  experiences  of  using  gas 
in  World  War  I  brought  about  the  larg- 
est outcry  for  control.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  drafted  in  1919  sought  to  outlaw 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  but  merely 
prohibited  the  defeated  powers  from 
manufacturing  such  weapons. 

In  1921,  the  question  of  chemical  war- 
fare was  introduced  to  the  Washington 
Naval  Conference.  Gen.  John  J.  Per- 
shing, who  was  advising  the  Naval  board, 
introduced  a  proposal  to  ban  chemical 
\yarfare.  Although  the  measure  was  sub- 
sequently embodied  in  article  5  of  the 
Conference  and  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  several  other  nations,  the 
French  refusal  to  sign  it  blocked  its  be- 
coming law. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  treaty  involv- 
ing chemical  and  biological  weapons  was 
written  in  the  form  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocal  of  1925.  However  important  this 
treaty  was,  it  only  prevented  the  first 
"use"  of  such  weapons  in  war  and  did 
not  provide  for  the  total  prohibition  of 
these  weapons. 

Despite  these  noble  attempts  to  con- 
trol chemical  weapons  before,  and  espe- 
cially after.  World  War  I,  the  major 
powers  did  set  out  to  develop  and  im- 


prove upon  chemical  weapons.  The  Brit- 
ish in  the  1920's  improved  upon  mustard 
gas  which  was  introduced  during  the 
war.  As  World  War  II  approached,  the 
Germans  perfected  what  soon  become 
known  as  "nerve  agents."  because  they 
brought  quick  death  as  they  attacked 
the  central  nervous  system.  But  even 
the  Germans  were  too  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences to  test  their  new  found 
weapon. 

President  Roosevelt  imdoubtedly  hear- 
ing from  his  military  experts  that  the 
Germans  had  developed  the  capability  of 
using  such  weapons  issued  a  statement  in 
1943  which  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
many  people  throughout  the  world  re- 
garding the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
Restated: 

I  have  been  loath  to  believe  that  any  na- 
tion, even  our  present  enemies,  could  or 
would  be  willing  to  loose  upon  mankind  such 
terrible  and  inhuman  weapons."  ".  .  .  use  of 
such  weapons  has  been  outlawed  by  the 
general  opinion  of  civilized  mankind.  This 
country  has  not  used  them,  and  I  hope  that 
we  never  will  be  compelled  to  use  them. 

Throughout  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent continually  described  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  terms  such  as,  "des- 
perate and  barbarous";  "inhumane"; 
and  "crimes." 

During  the  post-World  War  II  period 
very  little  was  heard  about  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  until  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  1962 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee, submitted  plans  for  disarmament 
that  included  the  elimination  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

In  1969,  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  and 
programs  regarding  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  was  ordered.  On  Novem- 
ber 25.  1969,  the  President  declared  that 
the  United  States  "unilaterally  re- 
nounced first  use  of  lethal  or  incapacitat- 
ing chemical  agents  and  weapons,  and 
unconditionally  renounces  all  methods 
of  biological  warfare." 

In  1975,  former  President  Ford  signed 
instruments  of  ratification  for  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  thus  con- 
cluding another  chapter  in  CB  weapwns 
control. 

CHEMICAL     WEAPONS     TODAY 

Chemical  weapons  today  present  many 
more  problems  than  in  the  past.  Modern 
lethal  chemicals  employ  the  nerve  gases- 
first  developed  by  the  Germans  during 
World  War  n.  These  agents  are  mbch 
more  deadly  than  the  poison  gases  used 
in  World  War  I.  They  kill  instantly  by 
attacking  the  nervous  system.  They  can 
be  developed  and  stockpiled  In  larger 
quantities  than  before.  And,  they  can  be 
filled  into  weapons  such  as;  mines,  artil- 
lery shells,  bombs,  rockets,  and  aircraft 
spray  systems. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Union, 
today,  possess  the  largest  stockpiles  of 
chemical  weapons.  Other  nations  which 
perhaps  do  not  possess  stockpiles  of  their 
own,  do  have  experience  or  knowledge  in 
the  use  of  chemical  agents.  Still  other 
nations  know  the  details  of  the  chemistry 
of  chemical .  agent  production  and  can 
obtain  the  capability  to  do  so  rather 
simply. 

All  of  these  together  pose  the  danger 
of  chemical  weapons  proliferation  and 


the  consequent  potential  of  use  as  con- 
flicts break  out  and  escalate. 

The  practicality  of  chemical  weapons 
in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons  is  very  sus- 
pect. For  nations  like  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  potential  use 
of  such  weapons  is  somewhat  academic. 
In  any  European  conflict,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  chemicals  would  provide 
any  real  tactical  advantage  to  either 
side.  Use  of  these  weapons  against  an 
unprotected  enemy  would  be  devastating. 

However,  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviets  possess  good  defensive  equipment 
and  are  trained  in  the  defense  against 
chemical  use.  WhUe  chemicals  would 
force  both  armies  into  cumbersome  pro- 
tective clothing  and  rather  limited  de- 
fensive postures,  neither  side  would  suffer 
a  great  tactical  loss.  While  many  will 
argue  that  chemicals  could  be  used 
against  rear  areas  with  relative  ease  and 
with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  either 
belligerent,  the  combat  mission  of  these 
areas  would  not  be  halted.  Still  another 
argument  which  implies  that  both  na- 
tions could  resort  to  chemical  weapons 
as  a  middle  step  iSefore  a  nuclear  ex- 
change is  suspect  indeed.  Chemical  weap- 
ons would  only  slow  a  rapid  advance  by 
one  side,  perhaps,  long  enough  to  give 
the  disadvantaged  side  the  time  needed 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  But,  a  nation  forced  into  that 
type  of  situation  could  not  possibly  hope 
that  a  mere  chemical  attack  would  stop 
the  onslaught. 

The  problem  of  chemical  weapons 
should  also  be  considered  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  two  superpowers.  In 
many  smaller  nations,  chemical  defenses 
and  medical  protection  are  inadequate 
to  protect  both  the  population  and  the 
armed  forces.  To  these  nations,  the  ob- 
taining of  such  weapons  may  be  seen  as 
a  necessary  deterrent. 

Chemical  weapons  could  also  be  pro- 
cured or  produced  by  nonnuclear  nations 
to  provide  a  capability  to  attack  neigh- 
boring urban  centers  to  force  an  oppo- 
nent to  capitulate  before  the  real  fighting 
begins.  This  particular  example  high- 
lights the  problem  of  nonmilitary  casual- 
ties. Although  it  may  be  possible  in  a 
war  to  protect  imiocent  men,  women,  and 
children  from  conventional  bombs, 
chemical  agents  have  no  limits  nor  do 
they  discriminate  between  soldiers  and 
civilians.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  suffering  chemi- 
cal agents  would  cause  these  innocent 
victims. 

Finally,  chemicals  can  be  secured  by 
International  terrorist  groups  which 
could  produce  devastating  results 
throughout  the  world. 

CHEMICAL    WEAPONS    CONTROL— /yPROPOSAL 

I  think  it  is  apparent  tfi&t  chemical 
weapons  present  more  of  a  menace  for 
the  world  than  they  ever  could  provide  a 
tactical  military  advantage  for  those 
who  possess  them.  Because  chemical 
weapons  are  easier  to  produce,  hide,  and 
use  than  any  other  weapon.  It  becomes 
even  more  critical  that  we  establish  a 
realistic  approach  to  chemical  weapons 
control. 

Currently,  the  United  States  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  chemical  weapons  nego- 
tiations being  conducted  by  the  Confer- 


ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment— CCD.  These  negotiations  have 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  and  while 
several  proposals  have  been  put  forth  on 
the  control  and  reduction  of  these  weap- 
ons, the  problem  of  verification  of  the 
destruction  of  stockpiled  chemicals  has 
resulted  in  only  some  small  measure  of 
progress  being  achieved. 

There  is  a  way.  however,  that  the 
logjam  can  be  broken  and  the  path  to- 
ward chemical  weapons  control  cleared. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  the  United 
States  takes  the  leadership  and  sets  an 
example  for  the  world  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  indeed  concerned  over  the 
future  of  chemical  arms  control,  and  are 
willing  to  take  measures  to  show  our  sin- 
cerity in  seeking  an  international  ban  on 
these  weapons. 

An  ancient  Chinese  proverb  states:  "A 
thousand  mile  journey  begins  with  one 
step."  I  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weapons  may  just  be  that  one 
step  toward  a  peaceful  world.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution demanding  immediate  action  on 
chemical  weapons. 

My  resolution  consists  of  five  parts,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  effective  alone  in 
stimulating  a  chemical  weapons  treaty. 

The  first  provision  is  for  the  United 
States  to  place  a  3 -year  moratorium  on 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  new 
chemical  agents  including  the  binary 
agents,  and  on  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  agents. 

The  United  States  has  not.  since  1969. 
produced  any  lethal  chemical  weapons 
nor  do  the  services  plan  to  produce  any 
more  nerve  or  mustard  agents  in  the  fu- 
ture. However,  the  question  of  binary 
weapons  has  recently  become  a  very  re- 
alistic alternative  for  the  armed  services. 
The  binary  weapons  are  essentially  two 
nonlethal  weapons  which  would  be  pro- 
duced, stored,  and  shipped  separately. 
They  only  become  lethal  weapons  when 
they  combine  at  some  point  during  thetr 
flight  to  a  target.  The  Army  does  not 
plan  to  ask  for  appropriations  for  these 
weapons  this  year.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  binaries  are  environmentally 
safe  and  can  solve  the  transportation 
and  storage  problems  which  plague  to- 
days  lethal  chemicals,  would  indicate 
that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
new  concept. 

Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of 
these  weapons,  the  banning  of  the  pro- 
duction of  binaries  and  their  associated 
facilities  will  have  an  important  diplo- 
matic impact  on  the  nations  watching 
this  development.  If  the  United  States 
decides  to  produce  binaries,  it  certainly 
will  be  translated  as  an  upgrading  of  our 
current  stockpile.  No  nation  could  seri- 
ously believe  that  we  were  sincere  in 
searching  for  an  international  treaty 
banning  such  weapons  if  we  merely 
throw  out  obsolete  weapons  and  replace 
them  with  new,  improved  ones.  Also,  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  or  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  ones  to  handle  fu- 
ture binary  production,  would  only  be 
viewed  as  the  preliminary  step  toward  a 
new  round  of  chemical  stockpiling. 

The  second  provision  of  my  resolution 
involves  a  3 -year  plan  to  destroy  up  to 
3,000  tons  of  existing  bulk  mustard  gas. 
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According  to  dflacials  in 
Department  and  the  State 
a  large  portion  of  our  mustarfl 
pile  is  in  bulk — or  liquid — foipn 
ing  to  these  officials,  in  a 
in  Europe,  none  of  this 
placed  into  munition  form 
tp  the  battlefield.  In  fact,  it 
almost  2  years  to  place  all  of 
bulk  chemicals  in  usable  forin 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
the  United  States  is  spend 
money  to  store  chemical 
have  absolutely  no  tactical 
soever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
stockpile  has  no  value.  I  do 
the  services,  that  the  greate^ 
to  the  use  of  chemical 
nation  to  possess  a  strong 
capability.  However,  if  a  w 
in  Europe  next  week,  or  nex 
which  chemicals  were  used 
tory  power  would  be  no 
is  today.  The  destruction  of  3 
bulk  mustard,  as  I  am 
will  not  alter  our  capabilities 
nor  affect  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategy'. 

I  have  been  assured  by 
Defense  that  the  destruction 
of  mustard  can  be 
the  3 -year  time  period  I 
vided  the  problems  of 
agent  and  the  necessary 
ters  can  be  resolved 

The  third  provision  of  mj 
calls   for   an   onsite   inspect 
chemical  destruction  process 
guests  and /or  groups.  This 
tion  would  not  necessarily 
actual  testing  of  destroyed 
could  include  a  written  exp 
the  process  and  a  tour  of  the 
facility.  Again,  I  have  been 
Defense  officials  that  they  w 
real  problem  with  this  type  o: 
as  far  as  security  is  concern  ;d 

The  question  of  who  woulc 
to  review  the  destruction 
facility  is  an  important  one. 
best  group  to  invite  would  be 
from  the  CCD  itself.  This 
add  credibility  to  the  U.S 

However,  there  are  other 
as  the  Pugwash  Society  which 
bored   long  and   hard   for 
weapons  treaty  which  should 
nored.  There  are  other 
national  organizations  whick 
invited  to  Inspect  the 
haps  the  best  solution  woulc 
vlte  several  groups  in  order 
wider  range  of  world  opinion 
of  our  program. 

The  fourth  provision  of  mj 
would  Include  a  challenge  U 
major  chemical  power   to 
same  type  of  reductions  ove:' 
period  of  time  and  under 
tlons  as  the  one  called  for  in 
States.  This  would  be  the 
ponents  could  go  to  indicate 
cerety  In  seeking  an 
banning  chemical  weapons 
this,  the  United  States  would 
Third   World   nations   to   re 
seeking   the    introduction    o 
weapons  Into  their  arsenals. 

This    is   an    important 
chemical  arms  control  because 
the  other  smaller  nations  of  t  le 
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Aie  Defense     notice  that  they  will  support  the  U.S. 
Ifepartment,     program  and  actively  seek  the  rapid  con- 
gas stock-     elusion  of  a  treaty. 

Accord-        This  is  especially  important  as  con- 
-day"  war     cerns  the  Soviet  Union.  For  years,  the 
could  be     Soviets  have  voiced  their  support  for  a 
delivered     ban  on  chemical  weapons.  They  have 
would  take     made  numerous  proposals  at  the  CCD 
he  existing     and  have  made  additional  comments  at 
other  occasions  on  the  importance  of 
injagme  why     such  an  agreement.  Yet,  we  know  that 
so  much     Soviet    chemical    warfare    capabilities 
which     have  been  on  the  increase.  We  know  that 
■vlalue  what-     they  have  large  stockpiles  of  chemical 
agents.  That  they  have  assigned  large 
otr  chemical     numbers  of  troops  to  chemical  units  and 
bplieve  as  do     have  actively  trained  their  forces  in  the 
deterrent     uses  and  defenses  against  chemical  war- 
is  for  a     fare.  How  can  these  two  known  factore — 
retaliatory     Soviet  chemical  buildup  and  public  calls 
broke  out     for  control — exist  at  the  same  time.  One 
month,  in     of  these  has  to  be  of  lesser  concern  to 
(lur  retalia-     the  Soviet.  My  proposal  intends  to  find 

than  it  out. 
000  tons  of  The  final  provision  of  my  resolution 
simply  includes  a  plea  to  the  world  body  to  urge 
to  retaliate  the  members  of  the  CCD  to  rapidly  con- 
varfighting  elude  an  international  treaty  banning 
the  manufacture  and  possession  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons  by  all  nations.  This 
treaty  should  seek  the  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  the  development,  production,  ac- 
quisition, stockpiling  or  transfer  of 
chemical  warfare  agents  and  munitions. 
It  should  also  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  existing  stocks  and  production  facili- 
ties in  a  phased  manner  over  a  specified 
period  of  time.  In  this  respect,  there  must 
be  provided  a  process  of  verification  of 
the  disposal  of  stocks  and  facilities 
through  independent,  international  pro- 
cedures. And  finally,  the  treaty  must  es- 
tablish an  international  mechanism  for 
investigating  suspicious  activities,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  challenge  and  on- 
site  inspections. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  live,  and  are 
wholly  involved,  in  a  world  of  independ- 
ent nations,  many  of  which  have  inter- 
dependent economic  interests  combined 
with  intense  fears,  jealousies,  and  ani- 
mosities. 

Some  nations  seek  the  territory  of 
others ;  some  seek  the  destruction  of  po- 
litical and  social  orders;  and  still  others 
seek  to  control  the  behavior  of  nations 
through  coercion  and  intimidation. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  potential  for  con- 
fiict,  the  hope  for  global  security  depends 
on  our  ability  to  make  violence  futile  and 
coimterproductive  as  a  method  of  resolv- 
ing international  disputes. 

There  appears,  however,  no  way  to 
eliminate  war.  It  has  been  tried,  but  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  success  has 
been  elusive.  Arms  control,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  only  viable  alternative. 
This  process  must  center  on  regxilating 
the  weapons  and  sizes  of  militarj-  forces. 
By  this  action,  we  can  hope  to  reduce  the 
level  of  violence  which  accompanies  war. 
arid  also  reduce  the  risk  of  escalation  to 
the  major  conflagration  level. 

Arms  control  demands  commitment  to 

an  imending  task.  Our  efforts  must  be 

aimed  at  reducing  both  the  likelihood  of 

war    and    the    likelihood    that    certain 

toward    weapons  might  be  used  if  wars  occur. 

it  places        Arms  control  has  been  a  major  objec- 

world  on    tive  of  U.S.  policy  since  the  earliest  days 
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of  our  Nation.  Whether  it  was  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Rush-Bagot  agreements  in 
1817.  or  the  Antiballistic  Missile  System 
Treaty  In  1972,  the  United  States  has 
consistently  sought  significant  ap- 
proaches to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. 

In  fact,  we  in  the  Congress  can  take 
some  pride  in  the  role  we  have  played  in 
this  question.  It  may  be  recalled,  that  in 
1961,  the  Congress  took  a  giant  step  to- 
ward advancing  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  arms  control  when  it  established 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  ACDA.  Since  that  time,  ACDA 
has  continually  pursued  the  many  ave- 
nues of  arms  control. 

In  fact,  the  optimism  shared  by  many 
Americans  for  a  better  and  safer  world  is 
expressed  in  the  Agency's  charter  which 
reads: 

An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war 
and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments; 
in  which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law;  and  In  which  Inter- 
national adjustments  to  a  changing  world 
are  achieved  peacefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  major  military  power  on  Earth  can 
claim  such  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
objectives  of  arms  control. 

Although  this  measure  which  I  am  in- 
troducing could  be  taken  by  skeptics  as 
being  too  idealistic,  I  believe  that  some- 
times, arms  control  or  disarmament 
measures,  taken  by  a  single  nation  can 
encourage  the  movement  toward  global 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

I  believe  that  my  resolution  will,  in  no 
way,  jeopardize  U.S.  security  or  retal- 
iatory capability.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
suggested  time  span,  no  satisfactory  ac- 
cord or  treaty  has  been  reached  and/or 
unilateral  efforts  on  a  worldwide  basis 
are  not  progressing  in  a  meaningful  man- 
ner, the  United  States  will  cease  destroy- 
ing its  stockpile  and  reevaluate  its  posi- 
tion based  on  conditions  then  prevailing. 

The  good  of  mankind  cannot  be  served 
by  the  continuance  of  an  uncontrollable 
arms  race.  Something  must  be  done, 
however  slight,  to  begin  to  turn  words 
into  action  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  I  believe  that  my  res- 
olution will,  be  seen  as  a  positive  step 
toward  meaningful  arms  control. 


step 


PRINTING  OF  RULES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  submit  herewith  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  in  open 
session  on  Thursday,  January  27,  1977; 

RtTLES  FOR  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON  ABMED  SERVICES 

Tc«  THE  95th  Congress 

1.  The  Committee  on  4rmed  Services,  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  10:00  a.m.,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  the  written  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  pursuant  to  House 
Rule  XI,  Clause  2  (c) . 

A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  committee  may 
be  dispensed  with  by  the  Chairman,  but  such 
action  may  be  reversed  by  a  written  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

2.  A  member  may  vote  by  special  proxy, 
which  must  b«  In  writing,  sbaU  assert  that 
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the  member  Is  absent  on  official  business  or 
Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  designate  the 
person  who  Is  to  executie  the  proxy  authoriza- 
tion, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter  and  any  amendments  or  mo- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may  au- 
thorize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn  or  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  eflfectlve  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  Is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum.  A  proxy  may  be  used  In  sub- 
committee or  full  committee.  All  proxies 
must  be  filed  with  the  staff  director  and  be 
available  for  inspection  at  any  time. 

3.  A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  five  or  more  members 
present  or.  In  the  case  of  subcommittees,  on 
the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  majority. 

4.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
organized  to  consist  of  the  following  stand- 
ing subcommittees : 

"The  Intelligence  and  Military  Applica- 
tion of  Nuclear  Energy  Subcommittee"  which 
shall  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
military  application  of  nuclear  energy,  In- 
cluding research  and  development  related 
thereto;  Intelligence  matters,  related  to  na- 
tional security;  and  related  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  also  has  oversight  responsi- 
bilities with  regard  to-  international  arms 
control  "and  disarmament. 

"The  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Subcommittee"  which  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  procurement  and 
construction  of  naval  vessels;  sealift;  anti- 
submarine warfare;  disposal  of  naval  vessels; 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  national  defense;  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves;  and  related  legislative   oversight. 

"The  Investigations  Subcommittee"  which 
shall  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations  and  re- 
lated procurement  matters;  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Including  pro- 
posed reorganizations;  commissaries  and  ex- 
changes, clubs  and  related  nonappropriated 
funds  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
related  legislative  oversight;'  and  Investiga- 
tive authority  In  relation  to  the  committee's 
general  oversight  responsibilities. 

"The  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee" which  shall  have  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  annual  authorization  for  research 
and  development;  airlift;  and  related  over- 
sight. 

"The  Military  Installations  and  Facilities 
Subcommittee"  which  shall  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  military  construction;  real 
estate  acquisitions  and  disposals;  housing 
and  support  facilities;  base  cl9sures;  real 
estate  generally;  Civil  Defense;  and  related 
legislative  oversight. 

■The  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee" 
which  shall  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
authorized  strengths;  .active-duty  and  reserve 
training;  recruiting;  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
lug  Corps;  Selective  Service;  military  Justice; 
enlistments  and  separations;  awards;  acad- 
emies; human  relations;  medical  care;  and 
related  legislative  oversight. 

"The  Military  Compensation  Subcommit- 
tee" which  shall  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  pay  and  allowances;  promotion;  retire- 
ment; and'  related  legislative  oversight. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  refer  legislation. 
and  other  matters  to  the  subcommittee  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two  weeks 
unless,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  consideration  Is  to  be 
by  the  full  committee. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee may  designate  a  panel  of  such  sub- 
committee to  Inquire  Into  and  take  testimony 
on  a  specific  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  subcommittee  and  to  report  to  the 
subcommittee  for  further  reference  to  the  full 
committee  as  may  be  appropriate. 

'       (d)  The  Chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 


voting,  a  majority  of  the  committee  being 
prese  it,  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a 
subcommittee  from  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  thereto 
and  have  such  measure  or  matter  considered 
by  the  full  conmilttee. 

(e)  The  full  committee,  and  all  subcom- 
mittees, may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Any  such  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  committee,  or  subcommittee.  In 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  a  series 
of  investigations  or  activities,  only  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of.  the  members  vot- 
ing, a  majority  being  present.  The  power  to 
authorize  and  Issue  subpenas  under  this  rule 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  uj.der 
such  linaltations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed 
by  '■'^e  Chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  Chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(g)  Chairmen  of  standing  subcommittees 
who  sit  on  a  second  subcommittee  snail  rank 
behind  other  members  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee as  their  primary  subcommittee  as- 
signment. 

5.  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
lull  committee  until  after  the  Intervention 
of  three  calendar  days  from  the  time  the 
report  is  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
printed  hearings  thereon  are  available  to  the 
members,  except  that  this  rule  may  be  waived 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  ti-e  com- 
mittee. 

6.  Bills  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only 
when  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  or  by  a  majority 
vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  a 
subcommittee.  A  majority  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  or  tabling  a  measure  or 
recommendation.  A  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence 
by  either  the  full  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  not  less  than  two.  A  quorum 
for  taking  any  other  action  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  other- 
wise Indicated  in  the  conamlttee  rules. 

7.  Any  prepared  statement  to  be  presented 
by  a  witness  to  the  conunlttee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  submitted  to  the  committee 
at  least  48  hours  In  advance  of  presentation 
and  shall  be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  of  delivery.  If  a  prepared  state- 
ment contains  security  Information  bearing 
a  classification  of  secret  or  higher,  the  state- 
ment shall  be  made  available  In  the  com- 
mittee room  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of  delivery;  how- 
ever, no  such  statement  shall  be  removed 
from  the  committee  offices.  The  requirement 
of  this  rule  may  be  waived  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  the  full  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, a  quorum  being  present. 

All  national  security  Information  bearing 
a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which  has 
been  received  by  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  received 
b^  the  committee  In  executive  session  and 
shall  be  given  appropriate  safekeeping. 

The  Chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  full  committee, 
establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  any  national  security 
information  received  by  the  committee  clas- 
sified as  secret  or  higher.  Such  procedures 
shall,  however,  ensure  access  to  this  Infor- 
mation by  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
any  other  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  has  requested  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  such  material. 


8.  When  a  witness  Is  before  the  commit- 
tee, members  of  the  committee  may  put  ques- 
tions to  the  witness  only  when  they  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Chairman  for  that 
purpose. 

9.  Members  of  the  committee  who  so  de- 
sire shall  havejiot  to  exceed  five  minutes  to 
interrogate  eacn"V'itness  until  such  time  as 
each  member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  In- 
terrogate such  witness;  thereafter,  additional 
time  for  questioning  witnesses  by  members  Is 
discretionary  with  the  Chairman. 

10.  Questions  put  to  witnesses  before  the 
committee  shall  be  pertinent  to  the  bill  or 
other  subject  matter  that  may  be  before  the 
committee  for  consideration. 

11.  The  time  any  one  member  may  address 
the  committee  on  any  bill,  motion  or  other 
matter  under  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  exceed  five  minutes,  and  then 
only  when  he  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Chairman,  except  that  this  time  limit  may  be 
exceeded  by  unanimous  consent.  Any  mem- 
ber, upon  request,  shall  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  five  minutes  to  address  the  commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  an  amendment  which  he  has 
offered  to  any  pending  bill  or  resolution. 

12.  No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  If  there  are  two  or  more  dissenting 
votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  reconsidered  during  the 
same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

(13)  (a)  Each  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee meeting  for  the  transaction  of  btflness. 
Including  the  markup  of  legislation,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  being  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting"  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  however,  That  no  per- 
son other  than  members  of  the  committee 
and /or  subcommittee  and  such  congressional 
staff  and  such  departmental  representatives 
as  they  may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any 
biislness  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public. 

(bl  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  full  commltt«e 
or  subcommittee,  In  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that  hear- 
ing on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public 
because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evidence,  or 
other  matters  to  be  considered  would  en- 
danger the  national  security  or  would  violate 
any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  member  may  be  excluded  from  non- 
partlclpatory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of 
the  full  committee  or  subcommittee,  unless 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  authorize  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  In- 
vestigation, to  close  its  meetings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedures  designated  In  this 
rule  for  closing  hearings  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  full  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of 
hearing. 

(c)  The  full  committee  and  each  subcom- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner.  It  shall 
make  the  announcement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Any  announcement  made  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  promptly  pub- 
lished in  the  Dally  Digest. 

(d)  The  full  committee  and  each  subcom- 
mittee shall.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  require 
each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before  It  to 
file  with  the  committee  (In  advance  of  his 
or  her  appearance)  a  written  statement  of 
the  proposed  testimony  and  to  limit  the  oral 
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(Mr.  RODINO  asked 
permission  to  extend  his  re*iarks 
point    in    the    Record    anc 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speak< 
day  of  last  week  the  Judicia 
adopted  its  Rules  of  Pro 
95th  Congress.  Pursuant  tc 
rule  XI,  I  am  pleased  ts  stibrnit 
publication  in  the  Record  : 

RtTLEs  OF  Procedure.  Com 
Judiciary,  95th 

(Adopted  February  3, 

RULE    I 

The  Rules  of  th©  House  of 
are    the    rules    of    the 
Judiciary   and   its   subcommltlees 
following  specific  -additions  th  ercto 

RULE  II.  COMMITTEE  MEl  TINGS 
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Committee  may  be  dispensed  with  when,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  therefor. 

(c)  At  least  24  hours  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  before  each 
scheduled  Committee  meeting,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  shall  be  furnished  a  list 
of  the  bill(s)  and  subject(s)  to  be  con- 
sidered and/or  acted  upon  at  the  meeting. 
Bills  or  subjects  not  listed  shall  be  subject  to 
a- point  of  order  unless  their  consideration  is 
agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

(d)  Committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  business,  i.e.. 
meetings  other  than  those  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony,  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  Committee  or 
subcommittees,  by  majority  vote,  determine 
otherwise. 

(e)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
Member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
Member  present. 

(f )  In  all  subcommittee  proceedings  where 
a  vote  on  a  motion  to  report  a  bill  to  the  full 
Committee  results  in  a  tie,  such  bill  shall  be 
reported  to  the  full  Committee  without 
recommendation . 

(g)  For  purposes  of  taking  any  action  at  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  a  quorum  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  the  presence  of  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  except  that  a  full  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  pur- 
poses of  reporting  a  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
closing  a  meeting  to  the  public,  or  author- 
izing the  issuance  of  a  subpoena. 

(h)  A  complete  transcript  shall  be  made  of 
any  full  Committee  meeting,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  Committee  made  before  the  close  of 
business  of  the  preceding  day.  excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays. 

RULE    in.    HEARINGS 

(a)  The  Committee  or  any  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be 
conducted  by  it  on  any  measure  or  matter  at 
least  1  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing,  unless  the  Committee  or  the 
subcommittee  before  which  such  hearing  is 
scheduled,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  event  It  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(b)  Committee  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  by  majority 
vote,  determine  otherwise. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence  before  any  subcommittee, 
a  quorum  shall  be  constituted  .by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  Members.  For  purposes  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  before  the 
full  Committee,  a  quorum  shall  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  presence  of  10  Members. 

(d)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing  each 
Member  shall  be  allowed  5  minutes  for  the 
interrogation  of  a  witness  untU  such  time  as 
each  Member  who  so  desires  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  witness. 

J  RULE  IV.   PROXY   VOTING 

A  vote  by  any  Member  of  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  being 
cons-ldered  in  the  Committee  or  in  subcom- 
mittee may  be  cast  sis  proxy  if  the  proxy 
authorization  is  In  writing,  asserts  that  the 
Member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  designates  the  person 
who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization, 
and  Is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motion  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  Member  may  author- 


ize a  general  proxy  f:r  motions  to  recess, 
adjourn  or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  that  the  proxy  is 
'  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

RULE    v.    BROADCASTING 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee Is  open  to  the  public,  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  per- 
mit that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  under 
the  following  rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  be  required  against  his  will 
to  be  photographed  at  any  hearing  or  meet- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing  or  meeting, 
by  radio  or  television,  is  being  conducted. 
At  the  request  of  any  such  witness  who  does 
not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television, 
or  still  photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall 
be  covered  and  all  microphones  used  for 
coverage  turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  in  a  hearing  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  the  number  of  television  cameras  per- 
mitted iijl^^earing  room  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordanc^^ntli  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony  and 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  visibility 
of  that  witness  and  that  Member  to  each 
other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
In  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  Comnilttee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  and  flashguns 
shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any  method  of 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  except 
that  the  television  media  may  Install  addi- 
tional lighting  in  the  hearing  room,  with- 
out cost  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  raise 
the  ambient  lighting  level  in  the  hearing 
room  to  the  low^t  level  necessary  to  provide . 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of  tele- 
vision coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hevlng  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec-' 
tlon  of  these  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  request  Is  made  by  more 
than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the 
hearing  by  still  photography,  that  coverage 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of '  a  fair  and 
equitable  pool  arrangement  devised  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  theih- 
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selves  in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  pr  meeting 
by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  By  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then 
currently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  ac- 
credited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

(b)  Subcommittees  may  authorize  the 
broadcasting  or  photographing  of  any  of  their 
public  hearings  or  meetings  without  the  spe- 
cific permission  of  the  Committee. 

RULE   VI.   STANDING   SUBCOMMITTEES 

There  shall  be  the  following  seven  stand- 
ing subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  as  follows: 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Citi- 
zenship, and  International  Law :  Immigration 
and  Naturalization.  Treaties  and  Interna- 
tional Agreements.  Passports,  Adpiiralty  and 
appropriate  oversight. 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations:  Administrative 
Law,  Claims  against  the  United  States,  Pub- 
lic Contract  Law,  Relations  between  States 
and  appropriate  oversight. 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice:  U.S. 
Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals,  Courts,  Judicial 
Ethics,  Prisons.  Paroles,  Patents.  Trademarks, 
Copyrights  and  appropriate  oversight. 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights:  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties. 
Bankruptcy  and  appropriate  oversight. 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and  Com- 
mercial Law:  Antitrust.  Judgeships.  Eco- 
nomic Regulation  generally  and  appropriate 
oversight. 

(f )  Subcommittee  on  Crime:  Prevention 
of  Crime,  Problems  of  Criminal  Offenders  and 
appropriate  oversight. 

(g)  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  .Justice: 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  ap- 
propriate oversight. 

ifiXTLE   vn.    POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF 
SUBCOM  MITTEES 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet. 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report  to 
the. full  Committee  on  ail  matters  referred 
to  it  or  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and 
meetings  of  their  respective  subcommittees 
after  consultation  with  the  chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
full  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
or  hearings  whenever  possible. 

RULE  VIII.  NON-LEGISLATIVE  REPORTS 

No  report  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee which  does  not  accompany  a  measure  " 
or  matter  for  consideration  by  the  House 
shall  be  published  unless  all  Members  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  Issuing  the  re- 
port shall  have  been  apprised  of  such  report 
and  been  given  the  opportunity  to  give  notice 
of  intention  to  file  supplemental,  additional, 
or  dissenting  views  as  part  of  the  r,eport.  In 
no  case  shall  the  time  in  which  to  file  such 
views  be  less  than  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days). 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gorman  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
WrightK  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sawyer,  for  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hagedorn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  pe- 
quest  of  Mr.  VoLiiMER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (jonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
_  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  F^ndley. 

Mr.  Stexger. 

Ml'.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VoLKMER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Baldus. 
Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Waxman. 


Mr.  Fuqua  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RiSENHOOVER. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Oakar. 
Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Baucus. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  making  ur- 
gent power  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aJdjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  February  9, 
1977,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

689.  A  letter-  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  further  informa- 
tion to  accompany  the  previously  submitted 
report  {Executive  Communication  No.  403) 
On  the  reapportionment  of  the  appropriation 
to  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
for  operation  and  maintenance  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  pursuant  to  section  3679(e)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

690.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
various  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indi- 
cates a  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of,  appropriation.  In  order  to  permit 
payment  of  pay  increases  granted  pursuant 
to  law^ursuant  to  section  3679 (e(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

69^  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  during  the  transition  quarter 
no  use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated  In 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1976,  or  fhe 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1976,  to  make  payments  under  contracts  in 
a  foreign  country  except  where  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  was 
not  feasible,  pursuant  to  sections  734  and  109 
of  the  respective  acts;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Appropriations. 

692.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
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of  the   obsolete  guided 
Little  Rock  (ex  CG-4)  and 
The  Sullivana    (ex  DD-537) 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  pursuant  to  10 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

693.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
copy  of  Coimcll  Act  No.   1 
the  approval  of  taxlcab 
the  CouncU  to  the  Sup 
ance,  pursuant  to  section 
Law  93-198;   to  the  Comm 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

694.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-222 
abate  nuisances  on  private  pr 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

695.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-223 
habltablUty  of  rental  units   " 
to  vacate,  and  for  other  p 
to  section  602(c)    of  Public 
the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrlcjt 

696.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
erate  a  prograni  of  resoclall 
for  the  residents  of  the  Insti 
cllltles  of  the  District  of 
ment  operated  by  the 
Department   of   Corrections, 
purposes,  pursuant  to  section 
lie  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commi 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

697.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
copy  of  the  corrected 
Act  No.  1-225,  to  amend  laws 
affecting   elections    and 
development;    and   for  other 
suant  to  section  602(c)    of 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
limibla. 

698.  A  letter  from  the 
terlor,    transmitting    a   repoijt 
carried  out  by  the 
ing  calendar  yoar  1976  In 
national  domain,  pursuant 
Public  Law  87-626,  as  amec 
(c)  ];  to  the  Committee  on 
sular  Affairs. 

699.  A  letter  from  the 
Claims  Commission 
determination  of  the 
No.  342-0,  The  Seneca 
The   United   States  of 
pursuant  to  section  21  of 
Commission  Act;  to  the 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

700.  A    letter   from   the 
Aeronautics  Board 
laws   and   regulations 
Board  which  require,  perml 
Inefficient  use  of  energy,  i 
382(a)  (3)^  Public  Law 
the  Committees  on  Int 
Commerce   and    Public 
portatlon. 

701.  A  letter  fro.  i  the 
General  of  the  United  State 
draft  of  proposed  leglslatlo  i 
tlons  3478  and  3479  of  the 
(31  U.S.C.  204  and  205), 
quirement  upon  persons 
either  as  attorney  or  on 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiande 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unl 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


cruiser  ex-         Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
destroyer  ex-      olutlon  252.  Resolution  to  authorize  and  dl- 
the  City  of     rect  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
.SC.  7308(c);     Conduct  to  determine  whether  Members  of 
Services.  the  House,  their  immediate  families,  or  their 

Council     associates   accepted   anything   of   value,   dl- 
ransmittlng  a     rectly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  Government  of 
1    to  transfer     the    Republic    of    Korea    or    representatives 
rates  from     thereof;    with    amendments    (Rept.   No.   95- 
of  Insur-      10).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
(c)    of  Public  Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana:    Committee    on 

on  the  Dls-     Rules.   House   Resolution   270.   A   resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  692. 
Council     A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
transmitting  a     the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
to  correct  and      increase  loan  authorization  and  surety  bond 
perty;  and  for     guarantee  authority;  and  to  Improve  the  dis- 
section 602(c)      aster   assistance,   certificate   of  competency, 
Committee  on     and  small  business  set-aside  programs  (Rept. 
No.  95-11).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.   GIAIMO:    Committee  on  the  Budget. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution   110.   Concur- 
rent   resolution    revising    the    congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1977  (Rept.  No.  95-12).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


amend  !d 


Intersti  ite 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  referen<Je 
calendar,  as  follows : 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  3221.  A  bill  to  revise  the  method  by 
which  adjustments  in  the  pay  for  Members 
of  Congress  are  approved  and  to  provide  that 
any  such  adjustment  shall  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress  next  following  the 
Congress  in  which  they  are  so  approved;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland )  : 
H.R.    3222.    A   bill   to   amend    the   Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.R.  3223.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  pub- 
lic  or   private   retirement,   annuity,   or   en- 
dowment payments   (including  monthly  so- 
cial security   insurance   benefits)    shall   not 
be  Included  in  computing  annual  Income  for 
the   purpose   of   determining   eligibility   for 
pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi   (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee )  : 

HJl.  3224.  A  bill   appropriating  funds  for 

construction  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway; 

to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By     Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Eil- 
BERG,   Mrs.   Fenwick,   Mr.  Fish,   Mr. 
Olickmak,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  ICrebs, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Ms.     MiKULSKi,     Mr.     Mineta,     Mr. 
Moorhead    of    California,    Mr.    Roe, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    Brodhead.    Mr.    Praser, 
Mr.    CORNWELL,    Mr.    Corrada,.^  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Horton,  Und 
Mr.  QuiE)  : 
H.R.  3225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  fees  payable  to  agents  or  attorneys  who 
represent  veterans  in  allowed  claims  under 
the  veterans  laws  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator    rather     than     deducted     from 
amounts  awarded  under  the  claims;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo)  : 
H.R.  3226.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 


United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
the  fees  payable  to  agents  or  attorneys  who 
represent  veterans  in  allowed  claims  under 
the  veterans  laws  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator rather  than  deducted  from 
amounts  awarded  under  the  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mrs.  PENwncK,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Krebs,   Mr.  _ 
Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms. 
MiKrrLSKi,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr.   Moor- 
head   of    California,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Corn- 
well,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.R.  3227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  attorneys' 
fees  allowed  in  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceedings  under   that   title    (or   under   title 
XVIII  of  such  act) ,  In  cases  where  the  claim- 
ants are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Health,    Education,    and   Welfare 
rather    than    deducted    from   the    amounts 
awarded   claimants;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Waxman,    and    Mr.    Ba- 

DILLO)  : 

H.R.  3228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  attorneys' 
fees  allowed  in  administrative  or  judicial 
proceedings  under  that  title  (or  under  title 
XVin  of  such  act) ,  in  cases  where  the  claim- 
ants are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Heath.  Education,  and  Welfare 
rather  than  deducted  from  the  amounts 
awarded  claimants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  PuQUA,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Good- 
LiNG,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Koch,   Mr. 
Krebs,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Ms.     MiKULSKi.    Mr.     Mitchell    of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  California,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  3229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  stapdards 
relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  in  certain 
medical  facilities;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Sarasin.  and  Mr.  Prey)  : 
H.R.  3230.  A 'bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  standards 
relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  In  certain 
medical  facilities;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,  Mr.   Beard   of  Rhode  Island, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Sarasin.  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.  3231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  quality  as- 
surance  and   utilization   contract   In   home 
health   care   under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  social  services  programs  In  accordance 
with  a  plan  to  be  developed  by  a  commission 
specifically    established    for    that    purpose; 
jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick, Mr.  Harkins,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
TouNG  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Meyner,  and 
Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.  3232.  A  bill  to  Impose  conditions  upon 
the  right  of  certain  Institutions  and  organi- 
zations to  require  transfers  of  property  or 
cash  payments  from  aged  Individuals  in  re- 
turn for  the  provision  of  continuing  care  to 
such  individuals;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORNWELL: 
H.R.  3233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  Veterans' 
Administration  benefit  checks  be  mailed  In 
time  for  delivery  before  the  regularly  sched- 
uled delivery  day  whenever  that  day  falls  on 
a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CORRADA    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.   Ketchum,   Mr.   Glickman,   Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    McKinney,    Mr. 
Fraser,  and  Mr.  Brodhead)  : 
H.R.  3234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  laws  to  ex- 
tend the  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits program  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Guam  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  California,  Mr.  McDonald, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr. 
Snyder)  : 
HJl.  3235.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  shall  be  represented  by  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.: 
H.R.  3236.  A  bill  to  terminate  authoriza- 
tion for  a  portion  of  the  Nansemond  River 
Project,  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.   3237.    A    bill   to   authorize   a   2-year 
program  of  financial  assistance  for  all  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    schoolchildren    In 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  3238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1956  to  provide  relief  for 
older  Americans  who  own  or  rent  their 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  appli- 
cable, In  the  case  of  Individuals  suffering 
from  multiple  sclerosis,  the  present  require- 
ment that  an  Individual  under  age  65  must 
have  been  entitled  to  benefits  based  on  dis- 
ability for  at  least  24  consecutive  months  in 
order  to  qualify  for  medicare  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kastenmeier,    Mr.    Thompson,    Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    Pritchard, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr.    Carr, 
Mr.   Hawkins,    Mr.    McKinney,   Mr. 
Mazzoli,   Mr.  Kostmayer,   Mr.   Pur- 
sell,   Mr.   Maguire,   Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 
H.R.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  regionallza- 
tlon  and  traveling  of  discharge  review  panels; 
to  establish  guidelines  for  review  and  cor- 
rection of  military  discharges;  to  provide  for 
legal   counsel   for   discharge   applicants;    to 


provide  for  the  recognition  of  exemplary 
postservlce  conduct  through  the  Issuance  of 
an  honorable  discharge  (limited) ;  and  to 
otherwise  expand  and  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Armed  Forces  discharge  re- 
view procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Rangel,   Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    provide    renters   with    a 
credit  against  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Levitas,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
QtiiLLEN,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman)  : 

HJl.  3242.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  individuals 
who  retired  on  disability  before  October  1, 
1976,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  exclusion  for 
disability  payments  under  section  105(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  without 
regard  to  the  income  limitation  In  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Fish)  : 

H.R.  3243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans"  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Levitas,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Lott,.^.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Lundine,    Mr.   McKinney,   and   Mr. 
Mathis)  : 
H.R.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will    not   have   the  amount   of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
LiT,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  Muhpht  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murpht  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Ndc,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Richmond, 


Mr.  Rodhto,  Mr.   8t  Qesmain,   Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
HJl.  3246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code  to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr.     Steed.    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.      Stump,      Mr.      Tsongas,      Mr. 
,      Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Zefe- 
hetti,   Mr.    Charles   H.   Wilson   of 
California,  and  Mr.  Baldus)  : 
H.R.  3246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States  Code   to   make  certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation wUl  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  and  Mrs. 
Keys)  : 
H.R.  3247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  portability  In 
social  security  by  permitting  married  couples 
to  elect  to  combine  their  earnings  In  any 
year  for  benefit  purposes,  and  to  make  other 
cha^iges  designed  to  fgster  the  more  equita- 
ble  treatment   of   Individuals    tmd   families 
under  the  social  security  program;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  3248.  A  bill  to  require  research  into 
the  comprehensive  and  various  uses  of  grain 
or  grain  products  in  the  development  and 
use  of  fuels;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Carr.  Ms. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mi.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mofpett,   Mr.   Panetta,   Ms.   Spell- 
man, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Wibth)  : 
H.R.  3249.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates 
of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
rates  in  effect  on  September  30,  1976,  until 
such  time  as  they  are  fixed  otherwise  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  the  pay  for  certain  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  offices  and  po- 
sitions may  not  be  Increased  until  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  public  conduct  has  been 
enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 
H.R.  3250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
repeal  certain  grant  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  3251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Aci,  of  1966  in  order  to  prevent  States 
from  imposing  school  breakfast  program  costs 
on  localities;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

■B.R.  3252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  certain  diagnostic  tests  and  ex- 
aminations given  for  the  detection  of  breast 
cancer;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  3253.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  certain  funds  of  the  United  States 
held  on  deposit  in  commercial  banks,  to  pro- 
vide for  reimbursement  of  commercial  banks 
for  services  performed  for  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  i^urposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  FlnanV  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HTDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fret, 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  and  Mr. 

Rudd)  : . 

H.R.   3254.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  to 
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designate  $1  of  their  income  tax 
be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing 
debt  of  the  United  States;  to 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahon^a 
H.R.    3255.  A   bill    to   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
ganlzatlons  from  private  founda 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ' 
By  Mr.  KELLY: 
H.R.    3256.    A    bill    to    amend 
Healey   Act   and   the  Pair   Laboi 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  an 
the  maximum  hours  requirement  > 
cases   relating    to   certain   holids  y, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  3257.  A  bill  to  amend  th( 
trol  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
fense  and  consecutive  sentencing 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm; 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3258.  A  bill  to  abolish 
sion  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
Salaries  established  by  section  22 
eral  Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Pos ; 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.   3259.  A  bill   to  continue 
for  a  temporary  period  the 
certain  hotses;   to  the  Committee 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3260.  A  bill  to  reorganize 
tive  branch;  to  require  rules  and 
proposed   by  executive  agencies 
upon  by  the  Congress;  to  impose 
dltlonai    requirements    upon    th 
and  executive  agencies;   and  to 
standards  of  officiaV  conduct  by 
employees  of  executive  agencies 
the  Committees  on  Government 
the  Judiciary,  Post  Office  and 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3261.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tion    of    inactive    and    overlapp 
programs,  to  require  au 
budget,  authority  for  Governme 
and  activities  at  least  every  4 
lish   a   procedure   for  zero-base 
evaluation  of  Government 
tlvitles  every  4  years,   to  requir^ 
of  the  projected  cost  and  sav 
proposed  through  bills  and  joint 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Hansen 
MARSiNo,  Mr.  English 
Broyhill,  Mr.  StockmaK- 
KINS,   Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr 
Davis,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr 
Florida.    Mr.   Abdnor. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mi . 
GOODLING,  Mr.  Bevill.  M 
Grassley,    Mr.    Rudd, 
and  Mr.  McKinney)  : 
H.R.  3262.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
organization  In  the  Armed 
other  purposes:  to  the  Coraml 
Services. 

By  Mr.  KREBS  i  for  himself 
Mr.   Brown   of   Califorr  La 
netta.  Mr.  Abdnor.  an< 
WICK)  : 
H.R.  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Ize    the   Secretary   of   Agricul 
emergency  loans  In  an  area  if  h( 
that  a  labor  dispute  in  which 
participants  results  in  farmers 
Incurring   losses   in   production 
agricultural  products;  to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Evan! 
and  Mr.  Ginn)  : 
H.R.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend 
title   23,    United   States    Code, 
payment  of  interest  on  bonds 
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of  which  were  used  for  projects  on  the 
Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 
Bearo  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Bur- 
gener,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hucites,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wac- 

GONNER)  : 

H.R.  3265.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  othtr  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  3266.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  for  the  preservation  of  natural  game 
fish  streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  Mr.  Stump)  : 
H.R.  3267.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States  • 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
BoNiOR,   Mr.   Clay,   Mrs.   Collins  of 
Illinois.     Mr.     Corrada,      Mr.      Dan 
Daniel,    Mr.   D.avis,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr. 
Downey,   Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Ford   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.   3268.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
defer  a  portion  of  his  Incomt  tax  based  upon 
the  amount  of  certain  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  him  In  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion or  training  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  school  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.   Price,  Mr.   Pritchard,   Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.   SoLARz,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.    Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.   3269.  A   bill   to   amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  defer  a  portion  of  his  income  tax  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certain  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation or  training  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  school  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILFORD: 
H.R.  3270.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1108  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect 
to  foreign  registered  aircraft  operated  in  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   MONTGOMERY    (for  himself, 

Mr.    Hansen,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt, 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.   Mr.  Jenreite,  and 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York ) : 

H.R.  3271.  A  bin   to  amend  chapter  49  of 

title    10,    United    States    Code,    to    prohibit 

union  organization  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 

for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clay, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Termessee.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Eilberc, 
Ms.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Ford,  of  Michigan, 
Mr.    Harkin,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 


Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  How- 
ard,  Mr.   Koch,   and   Mr.   Lacomar- 
siNo)  : 
H.R.   3272.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons  on  a  space-available   basis;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Ms.  MiKULSKi_  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Ch.^rles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
Mr.  Yatron,   Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Zeferettd  ; 
H.R.   3273.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   authorize   reduced 
rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons   on   a  space-available   basis;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RooNEY,    Mr.    Biaggi.    Mr.    Beard    of 
Rhode     Island,     Mr.     Blouin,     Mr. 
Downey,   Mr.   Plorio.    Mr.    Ford   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Ms.  Meyner.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Marks)  : 
H.R.   3274.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons  on   a  space-available   basis;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER : 
H.R.  3275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  "85-15"  rule 
does  not  apply  to  courses  which  lead  to  a 
standard  college  degree;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   QUIE    (for   himself,    and   Mr. 
Mottl)  : 
H.R.  3276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,   or   his   dependent,    who   Is  dis- 
abled, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3277.  A  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the   Women's  Air  Forces   Service   Pilots   for 
their  service  to  their  country  during  World 
War  II  by  deeming  such  service  to  have  been 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  for  the  purpose  of  making  Im- 
provements  In   the    program   authorized    by 
section  8  of  such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3280.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  elderly  Indi- 
viduals a  deduction  for  one-half  of  the 
amounts  paid  or  Incurred  by  them  for  elec- 
tricity used  In  their  residences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  >  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3282.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  support 
and  maintenance  furnished  in  kind  shall  not 
be  counted  as  Income  In  determining  the  eli- 
gibUity  of  any  individual  for  SSI  benefits  or 
the  amount  of  such  benefits,  whether  such 
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Individual  Is  living  In  another  person's  house- 
hold or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  3283.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  beyond  June  30,  1978, 
the  grants-in-aid  program  to  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital,  Philippine  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Flood) : 
H.R.  3285.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  Insti- 
tutions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  in  order  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  flexibility  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  by  permitting  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  operate  more  efficiently 
and  to  better  serve  the  family  financial  needs 
of  their  members;  by  reorganizing  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration;  by  es- 
tablishing a  central  liquidity  fund  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  credit  unions;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SANTINI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr.   Mathis, 
Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.   Emery, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Burge- 
NER,  Mr.   Yatron,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Mazzoli,  and 
Mr.  Sharp)  : 
H.R.  3287.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines,     chauffeurs,      and     passenger     motor 
vehicles    by    Government    agencies;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    SANTINI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.    Gephardt,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  and  Mr.  Eckhardt)  : 
H.R.  3288.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines, chauffeurs,  and  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles by  Government  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    SANTINI     (for    himself,   Mr. 
Blouin,    Mr.    Zeferetti,    Mr.    Good- 
ling.  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  D'Amours,  and 
Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.  3289.  A  hill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines, chauffeiffs,  and  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles by  Government  agencies;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    SANTINI    (for    him.self,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Ket- 
chum,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.   Neal,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Bingham.    Mr.    Duncan   of   Oregon, 
Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Corman, 
and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.    3290.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
label   on   certain   food   products   to   disclose 
the  total  sugar  content  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    SANTINI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Scheuer,    Mr.    Downey,    Ms.    Keys, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Carney, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 


H.R.  3291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
label  on  certain  food  products  to  disclose 
the  total  sugar  content  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SIB:eS: 
H.R.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.R.  3293.  A  bill  to  require  the  distribution 
of  pinpoint  disaster  assistance  for  elementary 
and  .secondary  school  facilities  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  between  January  2,  1968, 
and  October  1.  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  interstate  toll 
service  connection  between  small  telephone 
companies   without    a   certificate   of   public 
convenience  and  necessity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio,  to  authorize  the  en- 
largement of  a  turning  basin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STEERS: 
H.R.  3296.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments   made   under   such   title   for   durable 
medical  equipment;  Jointly  to  the  commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sebelius.     Mr.     McPall,     and     Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  3297.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime   to  certain  personnel  employed  in 
the    Animal    and    Plant    Health    Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  3298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  a  firearm 
or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3299.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  from 
traffickers  in  heroin  and  other  opiates,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Judiciarv.  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  3300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  occupational 
thereapy   services,    whether   furnished    as   a 
part  of  home  health  services  or  otherwise; 
Jointly,    to   the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN     (for,  himself.    Mr. 
Bafalis.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Lehman.   Mr.   Mar- 
key,   Mr.   Martin,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr. 
Sawyer,    Mrs.    Smith    of    Nebraska, 
Mr.  Tsongas.  and  Mr.  Whitley)  : 
H.R.  3302.  A  bin  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease  in   the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress  shall 
not  take  effect  earlier  than   the  beginning 
of  the  next  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  3303.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of    the   Interior    to    make   a   comprehensive 
study  of  the  grizzly  bear  for  the  purpose  of 


developing  adequate  conservation  measures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  3304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  Indi- 
vidual supplemental  retirement  savings; 
to  the  Comnjittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  reduce  the  effect  of  wage  and 
price  fluctuation  on  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Corcoran  of  Illinois) : 
H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  of  life 
to  the  unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  in  each  year  during  which  Veterans 
Day  is  observed  as  "Love  America  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  In  the 
West  Indies;   to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  due  process  and 
equal  protection  are  afforded  to  an  Individ- 
ual with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PRESSLER  "(for  himself,   Mr. 
Bonior,     Mr.      Oilman,     and     Mr. 
Krebs)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent denying  Import  relief  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  the  U.S.  honey  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.   Con.   Res.    109.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;   to 
the  Committee  on   International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.   Con.   Res.    110.    Concurrent   resolution 
revising   the   Congressional   Budget   for   the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

By  Mr.  KELLY: 
H.    Res.    262.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the    Architect   of   the   Capitol    should    take 
steps  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  enerigy 
resources  used  In  the  provision  of  heat  and 
light  to  offices   and   other  facilities   of   the 
House;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Res.  263.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted   to  the  Congress  for  the   fiscal 
year    fending    September    30.    1978:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   PRESSLER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Brown   of   Ohio,    and   Mr.   Murphy 
of  Illinois)  : 
H.  Res.   264.   Resolution   disapproving   the 
pay    recommendations    transmitted    to    the 
Congress  by  the  President  which   relate   to 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.  Res.  265.  Resolution  disapproving  cer- 
tain   recommendations   transmitted    by   the 
President  on  January   17,    1977,   concerning 
rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  change  the 
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n&me   of   the   Committee   on   :  ntematlonal 
Relations  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Rulei . 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  South  Korean  Influ  ;nce  in  Con- 
gressional Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE : 
H.  Res.  268.  Resolution  concerning  the  use 
and  possession  of  lethal  chemlci  Is  and  weap- 
ons;   Jointly,  to  the  Committeis  on  Armed 
Services  and  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  hlm^lf,  and  Mr. 

BuEKE  of  Florida) : 

H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  to  prdvlde  funding 

for  the  Select  Committee  on  Na  -cotics  Abuse 

and   Control;    to   the   Committee   on    House 

Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXI : 

11.  The  SPEAKER   presented 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
tive  to  the  proposed  designatio  i 
bear  critical  habitat  In  Idaho, 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Merfchant 
and  Fisheries. 


a  memorial 
Idaho,  rela- 
of  a  grizzly 
^hlch  was  re- 
Marine 


YOU   CAN   STILL  REJ]  ;CT  AN 
OSHA    INSPECTION 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 


OF    IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESqNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 


frcm 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
businessmen  and  farmers 
to  refuse  to  waive  their 
rights  and  reject  inspection^ 
A  Supreme  Court  order  of 
granted  OSHA  the  authority 
rarily  continue  inspections 
of  the  Nation,  but  the 
prevent  each  individual 
an  OSHA  inspection  based 
court  precedent  set  in 
Idaho,  Texas.   Ohio,  New 
Greorgia  as  well  as  State 
land,    Kentucky,    Oregon. 
Utah.  • 

The  order  handed  down 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquis 
to  an  application  by  the  U.S 
of  Labor  stated: 

I  now  grant  In  full  the 
quest  for  a  stay  of  the  three- 
der    as    It    affects    persons 
respondent  (Barlow's.  Inc.). 


The  Court  further 

proposed  stay  will  not  affect 

ent  in  any  way  •  •  *" 
Justice  Rehnquist  contend 
In  such  a  situation,  where 

the  District  Court  has  Invalidated 

an  Act  of  Congress,  I  think 

Congress,  presumptively  constlfutlonal 

all  sufh  Acts,  should  remain 

Ing  a  final  decision  on  the 

Court. 


tut 


anl 


This  decision  means  tha 
Inspector  can  still  knock 
Barlow,  the  businessman 
refuse  to  let  him  in  on  f ourtl; 
grounds.  The  fact  remains 
inspection  provisions  have 
imconstitutional  in  the  DistHct 
and  that  fact  has  not  been 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  3307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Casamento;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  3308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sigurd 
Thorstelnsson;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulrtch  L. 
Peters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  3310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llbrado 
Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS : 
H.R.  3311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Midwest 
Cruises,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Donald  E.  Weurz,  U.S.  Army;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.   3313.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Mark 
Charles  Mlelr  and  Llane  Maria  Mlelr;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  3314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trl-State 
Motor  Transit  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  3315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gunther 
Grlffel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  GaU  E. 
Crooks,  White  Plains,  Md.,  and  others,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  congressional  pay  in- 
crease; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  O.  Nlcaslo, 
Bangin-Agoncillo,  Batangas,  Philippines,  rel- 
ative to  his  veteran's  educational  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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1977 


American 

shoiild  continue 

c(Jnstitutional 

by  OSHA. 

February  3 

to  tempo - 

In  all  areas 

judgmjent  does  not 

rejecting 

on  Federal 

Federal  courts  in 

•fexico,   and 

cou-ts  in  Mary- 

Uaska,    and 


)y  Associate 

in  response 

Department 

Government's  re- 

JT  dge  court  or- 

otl  er    than    the 


pointAl  out,  "The 
he  respond- 


that— 

decision  of 

a  part  of 

the  Act  of 

as  au'e 

effect  pend- 

lierlts  by  this 


li 


the  OSHA 

Uke  BUI 

farmer  can 

amendment 

that  OSHA's 

declared 

of  Idaho 

changed  for 


been 


anyone  willing  to  assert  his  rights.  Truely 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  OSHA  inspection. 

A  copy  of  Justice  Rehnquist's  decision 
follows: 

Justice  REHNQtrisT's  Decision 

Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  Circuit  Justice. 

The  Solicitor  General,  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  applies  for  a  partial  stay 
of  an  Injunction  Issued  by  a  three-judge 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Idaho.  That 
court  held  that  §  8(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  29  U.S.C.  §  657(a). 
allowing  warrantless  entry  and  Inspection  of 
work  places  for  OSHA  violations.  Is  In  con- 
flict with  the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  enjoined 
further  searches  by  the  Secretary's  represent- 
ative pursuant  to  that  section.  The  Govern- 
ment does  not  seek  a  stay  of  the  order  in- 
sofar as  it  protects  the  respondent  from  fu- 
ture searches,  but  only  as  it  protects  per- 
sons not  party  to  this  suit.  On  January  25, 
1977,  I  granted  a  stay  of  the  order  to  the 
extent  that  the  order  restrains  the  appli- 
cant's conduct  outside  of  the  District  of 
Idaho. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  response  subse- 
quently filed.  I  now  grant  In  full  the  Govern- 
ment's request  for  a  stay  of  the  three-judge 
court  order  as  It  affects  persons  other  than 
the  respondent.  On  the  merits  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  question,  the  District  Court  re- 
lied on  our  decisions  In  Camara  v.  Municipal 
Court.  387  U.S.  523  (1967) ,  and  See  v.  Seattle, 
387  U.S.  541  (1967).  The  Government  relies 
on  our  decisions  in  Color  nade  Catering  Corp. 
v.  United  States.  397  U.S.  72  (1970)  and 
United  States  v.  Biswell,  406  U.S.  311  (1972) 
to  urge  a  contrary  result.  The  proposed  stay 
wUl  not  affect  the  respondent  in  any  way, 
and  there  are  no  equities  weighing  against  It 
which  may  be  asserted  by  persons  actually 
before  the  Court.  In  such  a  situation,  where 
the  decision  of  the  District  Coiu-t  has  In- 
validated a  part  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  I 
think  that  the  Act  of  Congress,  presump- 
tively constitutional  as  are  all  such  Acts, 
should  remain  In  effect  pending  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  merits  by  this  Court. 

The  Government's  application  for  a  stay 
is  accordingly  granted  pending  the  timely  fil- 
ing of  a  notice  of  appeal  and  jurisdictional 
statement,  and  the  disposition  of  the  same 
by  this  Court. 


EMERGENCY  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of  the  past  week, 
climaxed  by  last  Wednesday's  action  of 
the  Congress  resulting  in  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act,  document 
the  almost  frightening  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  for  such  emergencies  in  which 
we  live.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  we  cannot  long  con- 
tinue to  function  if  our  policy  is  no  pol- 
icy until  an  emergency  or  a  crisis  oc- 
curs. This  has  happened  to  us  before, 
and  we  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
emerge  with  only  slight  damage  to  our 
economy.  We  may  be  lucky  again  and 
escape  with  only  minimal  bad  effects 
and  with  our  spirit  and  our  hopes  still 
in  place.  It  is  still  too  early  to  tell. 

I  find  it  distressing  to  learn  that  had 
this  situation  involved  a  clear  threat  to 
our  national  security,  all  of  the  time- 
tested  capacity  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  could  have  been  called  upon  by 
President  Carter.  The  need  to  give  pri- 
ority treatment  to  priority  needs  could 
have  been  met.  The  necessary  allocation 
of  materials,  including  fuel,  could  have 
been  made.  The  mechanisms  for  Gov- 
ernment cooperation  with  business,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  capable  of  making  our 
state  of  unpreparedness  over  into  pre- 
paredness would  have  sprung  into  ac- 
tion immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  steps  were  not 
taken  because  we  do  not  have  a  policy 
enabling  the  President  or  any  agency  of 
Government  to  meet  such  domestic  eco- 
nomic production  needs  threatened  by 
such  emergencies  as  the  natural  gas 
shortage  head-on.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
able  to  invoke  the  terms  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  even  under  such  cata- 
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strophlc  conditions  as  are  evidenced  by 
the  current  energy  crisis. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  following: 

As  many  as  2  to  2.5  million  unem- 
ployed— an  estimated  1  million  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  alone. 

The  Nation  now  faces  a  $5  billion  fuel 
bill,  if  not  higher. 

No  one  knows,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
we  ever  will  know  what  has  actually  been 
lost  in  terms  of  Industrial  production. 

The  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser compares  that  item  to  a  "tax  in- 
crease," and  concedes  it  may  have 
blunted  the  front  edge  of  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  package  sufficient  to 
require  revision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  a  policy  to 
deal  with  this  type  of  emergency — with 
this  type  of  economic  production  crisis. 

We  do  not  have  such  a  policy,  but  we 
need  one  very  badly. 

It  is  my  intention  to  file  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  these  types  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  later  this  month. 

This  legislation  will  emphasize  the 
need  to  provide  essentially  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  handle  domestic  economic  crises 
and  emergencies  as  can  be  provided  for 
defense  needs  through  the  terms  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

It  will  be  aimed  at  providing  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  act  in  time  to  protect 
the  Nation's  productive  capacity  to  meet 
essential  economic  needs  before  they 
build  up  to  massive  industrial  cutbacks 
and  a  domiiio-like  trend  toward  layoffs 
of  workers. 

Just  as  we  must  always  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  industrial  capacity  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  defense  needs  so  I  be- 
lieve we  must  protect  our  productive  ca- 
pacity to  meet  continual  dOinestic  eco- 
nomic needs.  This  legislation  would  in- 
tend to  do  just  that. 

If  we  can  mobilize  our  resources  to 
meet  defense  emergencies,  so  we  also 
ought  to  be  able  to  mobilize  our  resources 
to  avert  economic  disasters  brought  on 
by  such  events  as  dominate  today's  news. 

We  need  a  capacity  to  act  before  the 
fact  of  crisis.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
assure  ourselves  of  continued  economic 
stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  intention, 
upon  introduction  of  this  legislation,  to 
initiate  hearings  on  its  provisions  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabi- 
lization of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT    OF 
BASE    REALIGNMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1977 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  establishes 
permanent  procedures  for  congressional 
oversight  of  major  base  closures  and  re- 
ductions. Nearly  40  Representatives  have 
already  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
proposal. 

This  legislation  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  submit  detailed 
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budgetary,  economic,  strategic, '  and  en- 
vironmental studies  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  prior 
to  implementing  a  closure  or  major  re- 
duction of  a  domestic  base.  The  bill  ap- 
plies to  any  Defense  Department  pro- 
posal to  close  a  military  installation  or 
to  reduce  the  authorized  level  of  civilian 
personnel  at  a  base  by  more  than  1,000 
persons,  or  50  percent,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation, 
the  Department  would  be  required  to  no- 
tify the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  that  a  military  instal- 
lation is  a  candidate  for  a  closure  or  a 
significant  reduction.  If  the  Department 
were  to  decide  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
alignment, the  Secretary  would  have  to 
provide  the  Committee  with  detailed 
studies — including  estimates  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  man- 
power retraining  and  relocation  expenses, 
and  military  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion costs — 60  days  before  the  reduction 
or  closure  could  be  carried  out. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
last  year  Congress  amended  the  military 
construction  bill  to  require  these  studies 
for  base  realignments  during  fiscal  year 
1977.  My  bill  would  continue  these  re- 
quirements beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  when  they  presently  would  expire. 

We  need  this  permanent  legislation  to 
enhance  congressional  oversight  of  base 
realignments  and  to  insure  that  the 
socio-economic  and  strategic  impact  of 
these  actions  is  more  fully  assessed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  affected  communities 
with  more  time  to  adjust  to  the  economic 
blow  of  a  reduction  or  closure. 

In  the  past,  the  Defense  Department 
has  frequently  failed  to  adequately  justi- 
fy base  realignments,  which  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  Federal  budget, 
our  national  defense,  and  affected  com- 
munities. Far  too  often,  base  closures  and 
reductions  have  ended  up  costing  the 
taxpayers  more  than  they  allegedly  saved. 
This  bill  simply  requires  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  prove  its  case  and  will  pro- 
tect affected  communities  against  arbi- 
trary closures  and  reductions. 

My  own  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Air  Force  on  the  proposed  reduction  of 
Loring  Air  Force  Base  in  Limestone, 
Maine,  has  underscored  congressional 
wisdom  in  demanding  increased  account- 
ability for  military  actions.  Lef^fiie  review 
the  history  of  the  proposed  reduction  of 
Loring,  which  will  illustrate  why  this 
legislation  is  needed. 

Last  spring,  the  Maine  delegation  was 
advised  that  Loring  was  a  candidate  for 
an  overall  81  percent  reduction  in  man- 
power. Loss  of  these  jobs  would  have  a 
severe  effect  on  northern  Maine,  an  agri- 
cultural area  which  already  has  an  un- 
employment rate  of  over  12  percent.  Even 
more  devastating,  however,  would  be  the 
ripple  effect  this  cutback  would  have  on 
local  businesses  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  area  during  the  past  30  years  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  base. 

In  light  of  the  severe  economic  im- 
pact which  the  reduction  of  Loring 
would  have  on  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
Maine  delegation,  working  with  the 
Governor  and  concerned  citizens,  has 
tried  to  determine  why  Loring  was  se- 
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lected  for  reduction.  We  have  asked  if 
other  uses  for  Loring,  either  by  the  Air 
Force  or  by  one  of  the  other  services, 
have  been  considered.  To  date,  we  have 
recived  no  satisfactory  response  to  either 
question. 

We  have  asked  if  there  has  been  a 
change  in  our  national  defense  policy, 
which  has  made  the  manned  bomber  ob- 
solete. We  have  asked  why  Loring,  the 
closest  base  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is  no 
longer  vital  to  our  national  security. 
And  we  have  asked  the  Air  Force  to  ex- 
plain how  it  proposes  to  save  $23  million 
by  deactivating  the  base. 

In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
preliminary  decision  to  reduce  Loring 
was  announced  last  March,  we  have  tried 
to  secure  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions,  but  to  no  avail. 

Recently,  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  com- 
pletely redo  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  Loring  required  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Hearings  held  in  •  November  in  Maine 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  first  DEIS 
was  riddled  with  inaccuracies,  distor- 
tions, and  omissions  and  needed  signifi- 
cant revisions.  Let  me  cite  a  conspicu- 
ous example.  Most  of  the  data  in  the 
original  report  was  calculated  using  all 
of  Aroostook  County  as  the  impact  area, 
instead  of  the  local  labor  market.  Using 
Aroostook,  which  covers  an  area  larger 
than  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
combined,  had  the  effect  of  diluting  the 
socio-economic  impact.  Only  after  con- 
siderable pressure  from  the  Maine  Dele- 
gation and  concerned  citizens  in  Aroos- 
took County  did  the  Air  Force  finally 
agree  to  revise  the  report  using  the 
proper  data  base. 

The  people  of  Maine  ask  only  that 
they  be  treated  fairly,  and  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  insure  that  they  are.  If,  in 
fact,  the  proposed  reduction  would  result 
in  significant  savings,  and  if,  in  fact, 
Loring  is  no  longer  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  people  of  Maine  will 
accept  that  decision  because  we  have  no 
other  choice.  What  we  ask  is  a  full  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction.  This  legislation  would 
provide  that  explanation  by  requiring 
the  Air  Force  to  justify  its  case  before 
the  appropriate  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees. The  studies  required  by  my  bill 
will  answer  the  many  questions  raised  by 
the  Maine  Delegation  and  the  people  of 
Maine.  They  will  tell  us  what  the  true 
cost  of  deactivating  Loring  will  be  in 
terms  of  increased  unemployment,  man- 
power retraining  and  relocation  costs, 
military  construction  and  increased 
Federal  assistance  to  the  affected  com- 
munities. This  bill  will  help  insure  that 
national  security  takes  precedence  in 
deciding  questions  of  base  closures  and 
reductions  and  will  help  protect  commu- 
nities against  arbitrary  actions  by  the 
Pentagon. 

To  date,  the  following  list  of  37  Mem- 
bers have  cosponsored  this  legislation : 

Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ellberg. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
QUckman,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harrts. 

Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  Lagomarslno,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Le- 
Fante,  Mr.  Mazzoll,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Min- 
eta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy. 
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Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Scheiier.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  l|Ir.  Ertel. 

If  you  wish  to  join  lis  in  dosponsoring 
this  bill,  please  contact  Sustn  Collins  of 
my  staff  at  extension  56306 


DR.  THOMAS  WA  ^H 


HON.  JOE  MOAK 

OF    MASSACHUSETT  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  February  8 
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poignant  farewell  from  all  of  us  who 
knew  him. 


MINNOWS  OR  MILLIONS? 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker  the  TVA 
Tellico  Dam  project  has  recently  been 
ordered  halted  by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  snaU  darter,  a  tiny  minnow-like  fish 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  endangered 
species  list.  The  decision  to  halt  the  proj- 
ect was  made  for  lack  of  a  definitive  rul- 
ing on  what  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
snail  darter. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leafjues  a  recent  editorial  by  Editor  Nor- 
man Bradley  in  the  Chattanooga  Times 
addressing  this  issue  which  demands  im- 
mediate attention  when  energy  is  such 
a  scarce  and  necessary  commodity: 
Minnows   or  Millions? 

Some  experts  have  concluded  that  the  snail 
darter,  a  tiny  minnow-Uke  flsh.  would  be- 
come extinct  if  its  present  sandy-bottom 
river  habitat  were  covered  by  the  reservoir 
to  be  created  behind  the  Tellico  Dam.  Other 
experts  disagree.  Nonetheless,  the  snail  dart- 
er has  been  officially  placed  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list. 

Finding  no  discretionary  leeway  in  the 
statute  safeguarding  endangered  species,  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  ordered 
TVA  to  halt  the  very  last  stages  of  bringing 
the  $100  million  project  into  the  service  of 
the  valley.  The  dam  has  been  completed;  all 
that  remains  is  to  close  it  and  create  the  huge 
storage  capacity  behind  it. 

We  are  in  no  position  to  argue  legalities 
with  the  learned  judges  of  the  appellate 
court.  We  can  point  out  what  practicalities 
are  involved  in  the  decision. 

In  the  midst  of  the  worst  energy  crisis 
in  the  nation's  history,  the  completion  of  a 
project  that  would  add  approximately  200 
million  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  power  to 
the  available  supply  has  been  summarily 
halted  at  the  last  moment. 

On  the  verge  of  the  flood  season,  which  may 
be  more  severe  this  year  than  usual,  essential 
water  storage  capacity  has  been  denied  TVA 
In  its  flood  control  program.  Estimates  are 
that  the  project,  had  it  been  in  use  at  the 
time  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  floods  here  a 
few  years  ago.  could  have  saved  Chattanooga 
alone  $23  million  in  high  water  damages. 

The  applicable  statutes  were  not  in  exist- 
ence when  TVA  began  planning  and  then 
construction  of  the  Tellico  project  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  The  court  specifically  said  the 
agency  had  not  acted  in  bad  faith  in  under- 
taking the  program  and  expending  $100  mil- 
lion on  it  since.  Indeed,  the  Judges  praised 
TVA  for  its  efforts  to  find  the  snail  darter  a 
new  home  in  the  Hiwassee  River  where,  in- 
cidentally, the  creature's  reproduction  cycle 
has  been  at  least  tentatively  established. 

We  do  not  see  the  equity,  or  even  the  ne- 
cessity, for  halting  a  massive  project  of  pub- 
lic benefit  on  the  basis  of  saving  the  snail 
darter.  But  apparently  the  statute  contains 
no  means  by  which  the  public  interest  or 
investment  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance. 

The  remedy  lies  in  appealing  the  decision, 
which  is  time  consuming;  in  legislative  re- 
lief through  congressional  exemption  of  the 
project;  or  in  adminlstermg  action  remov- 
ing the  snail  darter  from  the  endangered 
species  list.  We  hope  each  will  be  pursued  and 
that  one  will  prove  quickly  effective.  Energy 
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is  needed  more  tl)an  the  snail  darter  which 
may  well  be  quite  suited  for  living  elsewhere. 


QUEBEC:  A  PROBLEM  FOR  CAN- 
ADA AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  separation  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  from  the  Canadian  nation 
poses  diificult  and  sensitive  problems, 
both  for  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Rene  Levesque,  the 
Premier  of  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Quebec,  was  in  New  York  to  speak  at  the 
Economic  Club.  He  explained  why  he 
thinks  Quebec  should  be  an  independent 
nation  and  how  it  could  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  U.S.  dollars. 

I  personally  look  with  great  alarm  at 
the  possibility  of  a  separate  Quebec.  Can- 
ada is  our  most  important  trading  part- 
ner, one  of  our  strongest  allies,  a  part- 
ner in  the  future  development  of  North 
America,  and  we  should  not  overlook  or 
underestimate  the  consequences  to  the 
United  States  of  what  is  now  transpiring 
in  Canada.  v' 

James  Reston,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  Wednes- 
day, January  26,  1977,  comments  elo- 
quently on  the  delicate^guegtions  posed 
for  Canadian-American  relations.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  his  thoughts  with  you: 
Quebec's  Challenge  to  the  United  States 
(By  James  Huston) 

The  Premier  of  the  'Canadian  Province  of 
Quebec,  Rene  Levesque,  was  in  New  York 
yesterday  explaining  to  the  Economic  Club 
why  he  thinks  Quebec  should  be  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  and  a  good  Investment  for 
U.S.  money.  He  suggests  some  scary  problems. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  elo- 
quent visitors  we've  had  around  here  for 
quite  a  while,  but  his  political  objective — a 
separate  sovereign  Quebec  nation  on  our  New 
England  border,  and  his  hope  of  raising 
American  capital  to  demonstrate  its  eco- 
nomic viability  and  thus  promote  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  Canadian  Union — raises  such 
difficult  and  delicate  questions  that  one  al- 
most hesitates  to  discuss  them. 

Some  things,  however,  may  be  said  without 
offense.  The  political  controversy  between 
Rene  Livesque  and  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Elliot  Trudeau,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, over  relations  between  the  provinces  and 
the  central  Government  in  Ottawa,  is  none  of 
our  business.  And  the  Government  In  Wash- 
ington is  being  meticulously  careful,  even  in 
private  conversations,  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  intervention  in  Canadian  affairs. 

Rene  Levesque  made  a  very  good  speech. 
He  was  candid  that  the  prime  objective  of 
his  party  was  "political  sovereignty."  He  said: 
"We  believe  we  are  a  nation,  with  all  the  es- 
sential requirements:  a  clearly  defined  terri- 
tory, our  own  history,  a  common  language 
and  culture,  a  collective  will  to  live  together 
and  maintain  a  national  identity." 

He  was  also  very  appealing  and  clever  in 
his  historical  analogies  between  Quebec  and 
the  original  thirteen  American  colonies.  His 
ancestors,  he  said,  were  among  the  greatest 
discoverers,  missionaries  and  fur  traders,  the 
first  white  men  to  explore  North  America  as 
far  as  the  Rockies  and  Louisiana. 
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"Independence  for  Quebec,  therefore,"  he 
Insisted,  "now  appears  as  normal,  I  might 
say  almost  as  Inevitable,  as  it  was  for  the 
American  states  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
...  In  my  opinion,  the  Important  question  .  .  . 
Is  not  whether  Quebec  will  become  independ- 
ent, nor  indeed  when  it  will  happen,  but 
how.  ...  In  due  time,  Quebecers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  full  charge  of  their  own 
political  affairs.  ..." 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  L^vesque's  his- 
torical analogy,  but  not  much.  The  thirteen 
American  colonies  tried  the  separatist  route 
of  independent  commonwealths,  tied  loosely 
together,  as  he  suggests  a  customs  union 
with  Ottawa,  but  it  was  a  spectacular  fail- 
ure In  the  American  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  had  to  be  scrapped  and  followed 
by  a  more  perfect  union  centered  on  the 
Federal  capital  and  not  on  the  states. 

No  doubt  Canada  is  different,  but  since 
Mr.  L6vesque  has  come  down  to  New  York 
and  raised  these  nostalgic,  historic  points  and 
Invited  us  to  invest  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Quebec  as  an  independent  nation,  maybe  we 
have  to  remind  him  that  we  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  narrow  concept  of 
states'  rights  since  Appomattox,  and  after  a 
hundred  years,  are  just  beginning  to  go  the 
other  way  and  bring  the  American  South 
Into  the  Union  under  Jimmy  Carter.  His 
timing  here  was  not  very  good. 

In  fact,  the  idea  is  beginning  to  get 
through  to  state  legislatures  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  that  they 
have  to  form  regional  compacts  to  deal  with 
their  common  problems  with  one  another 
and  with  Canada,  just  as  the  states  have  to 
deal  with  Mexico  and  its  eight  million  Il- 
legal aliens  in  the  United  States.  Even  the 
powerful  nation-state  centered  on  Washing- 
ton cannot  really  deal  with  the  integrity  of 
its  money,  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  security  of  its  airways — except  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

Accordingly,  New  York  has  heard  this  elo- 
quent and  yearning  voice  out  of  Quebec  City 
with  admiration — because  he  speaks  so  well 
and  Is  so  earnest — but  with  regret.  The 
melody  of  separatism,  like  the  longing  of  the 
Scots  and  the  Welsh  for  independence,  seems 
a  little  out  of  date  and  almost  tragic. 

The  guess  here  is  that  Prime  Minister 
Levesque  has  misjudged  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York,  the  city  bankers,  like  David 
Rockefeller,  the  multi-national  corporations, 
and  even  the  press,  though  he  has  been  a 
brilliant  journalist. 

They  are  all  having  to  deal  with  a  differ- 
ent world.  They  all  want  to  make  money  as 
usual,  but  the  notion  of  a  separate  Quebec, 
breaking  off  from  Ottawa,  the  possibility  of 
a  divided  Canada,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
they  are  likely  to  invest  in  over  the  long 
run,  even  If  they  might  fiddle  with  making 
profits  in  Quebec  for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 
What  Mr.  Levesque,  bright  and  eloquent 
as  he  is,  has  apparently  misunderstood  is 
that  the  United  States  believes  In  Canada.  It 
even  loves  its  neighbor,  and  is  startled  by 
the  thought  that  Canada  might  break  down 
into  squabbling  states,  even  if  some  of  them 
wanted  to  Join  the  American  Republic. 

President  Carter  understood  this  point  a 
little  late.  He  sent  Vice  President  Mondale 
to  Europe  and  Japan,  and  arranged  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  to  go  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Moscow  in  February  or  March.  But 
only  late  in  the  agenda  for  the  next  couple 
of  months  did  he  invite  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau of  Canada  and  the  new  President  of 
Mexico,  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  to  come  to 
Washington. 

It  is  high  time,  for  Canada,  and  not  Eu- 
rope or  Japan,  is  our  most  important  trad- 
ing partner.  And  the  eight  million  illegal 
aliens  from  Mexico  present  a  most  serious 
social  and  economic  problem.  Quebec,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Panama  may  be  the  most 
critical  foreign  questions  for  President  Carter 
in  the  next  four  years. 
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PAY  RAISE  BREEDS  CYNICISM 


HON.  DOUGLAS  WALGREN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1977 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  more  important  issues  before  the 
Congress  than  how  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  manner  in  which  elected 
officials  discharge  their  trust.  The  pend- 
ing pay  raise  for  Congress  threatens  pub- 
lic respect  for  the  Congress,  first,  because 
it  comes  when  times  are  hard  for  many 
of  our  people,  and,  second,  because  the 
method  of  avoiding  a  vote  on  the  issue 
breeds  cynicism. 

Relatively  highpaid  Government  of- 
ficials, particularly  Congressmen,  must 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  for- 
going increases  in  their  salaries  because 
costs  are  rising  if  we  expect  anyone  else 
in  the  country  to  make  a  similar  sacrifice. 
The  following  editorial  by  Mr.  John 
Troan  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  reflects  the 
views  of  many  of  my  constituents  toward 
this  question.  I  want  to  recommend  this 
editorial  to  my  colleagues : 
I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Jan.  16,  19771 

EDrroRiAL  By   John   Thoan 
The  focus  in  Washington  this  week  will  be 
on  the  new  President.  For  this  week  Jimmy 
Carter  will  be  inaugurated  as  the  39th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

But  we  should  keep  our  eyes  also  on  the 
new  Congress.  For  less  than  two  weeks  after 
taking  office,  many  members  of  Congress  are 
already  Itching  for  a  pay  raise. 

I  find  this  incredible.  But  unless  the  voters 
back  home  start  raising  royal  hell,  it  will  be- 
come inevitable. 

Now  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  anybody  to 
want  higher  pay.  And  Congress  Is  full  of  any- 
bodies. 

But  nobody  Is  forced  to  run  for  Congress. 
So  if  the  folks  who  were  elected  to  Congress 
just  79  days  ago  felt  the  pay  was  too  low,  why 
did  they  fight  so  hard  for  these  Jobs  in  the 
first  place? 

Actually,  congressmen  already  make  pretty 
good  money.  We  have  535  of  them — 100  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  435  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  each  now  draws  a  salary  of 
$44,625  a  year.  Which  comes  to  almost  S860 
a  week. 

On  top  of  this  they  enjoy  more  fringe 
benefits  than  a  picnic  ant:  Free  medical  care 
in  some  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  America, 
free  mailing  privileges,  free  travel  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  big  expense  allowances, 
long  weekends,  even  longer  vacations  (the 
senators  have  already  set  aside  8>^  weeks 
for  themselves  between  now  and  Labor  Day ) , 
and  pensions  fit  for  princes.  Plus  et  cetera,  et 
al  and  et  seq. 

And  yet  they  want  more.  At  least  many 
of  them  do. 

Lsist  week,  for  instance,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Democrats'  new  Senate 
chief,  said  the  pay  of  all  congressmen  should 
be  Increased  to  $57,500  a  year.  That  equals 
more  than  $1,100  a  week. 

This  figure,  representing  a  29  per  cent 
raise,  has  been  recommended  by  a  payjack- 
ing  outfit  called  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion. This  is  Washington's  counterpart  to 
Pennsylvania's  Commonwealth  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  which  fulfills  a  similar 
self-serving  role  for  our  lawmakers  in  Har- 
rlsburg.  Indeed,  Congress  conceived  the 
money-grabbing  monster  and  our  legislators 
in  Harrisburg  merely  adopted  it. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  along  with  a  slew  of  other  pro- 
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posed  raises  ranging  up  to  45  percent,  was 
sent  to  President  Ford  last  month.  He  must 
decide,  no  later  than  tomorrow,  whether  to 
approve  all  or  part  of  these  proposals.  He  is 
reported  ready  to  recommend  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise. 

Congress  then  will  have  30  days  to  vote 
down  what  Mr.  Ford  proposes.  But  if  Congress 
decides  merely  to  sit  and  wait,  the  raises  will 
take  effect  automatically. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  offered  In 
support  of  a  pay  hike  for  congressmen.  Most 
of  them  boll  down  to  one  argument:  Their 
salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  Inflation. 

That's  probably  true.  But  the  congressmen 
themselves  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
inflation  because  they  keep  spending  more 
money  than  the  federal  government  takes 
in.  So  why  should  they  be  rewarded  for 
something  that  Is  their  own  fault? 

As  I  see  It,  there's  only  one  word  to  de- 
scribe any  congressman's  desire  for  a  raise  of 
$12,875  a  year,  which  is  more  than  the  total 
Income  of  half  of  his  constituents. 

The  word  is  greed. 


TRAFFICKING  IN  CHILDREN 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  shocking 
headlines  in  Washington  newspapers  in 
recent  weeks  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
many  of  us  to  the  growing  scandal  of 
"black  market  babies."  Indeed,  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  children  has  become 
bigger  and  bigger  business.  That  this 
problem  is  not  confined  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  and  along  our  seacoasts  is 
indicated  in  this  report  from  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Social  Service  has  stated  his  con- 
cern about  a  "grey  market."  The  broad 
scope  of  the  scandal  has  prompted  me  to 
join  with  my  colleague.  Hon.  Henry 
Hyde,  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  children  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

South  Dakota's  concern  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  article : 

Grey  Market  Found  in  State  Adoptions 

"South  Dakota  has  a  grey  market  In  adop- 
tions and  it's  hurting  South  Dakota  children 
and  families,"  according  to  Orvall  Westby, 
Secretary  of  South  Dakota  Social  Services 
(DSS). 

Westby  says  DSS  has  been  studying  the 
situation  for  several  months  and  "It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  state  needs  to  tighten  legis- 
lation in  order  to  safeguard  the  child,  adop- 
tive parents  and  biological  parents  mvolved 
In  adoption." 

State  DSS  adoption  program  specialist 
Louise  Zokan  believes  that  about  50  adop- 
tions in  South  Dakota  are  handled  inde- 
pendently of  any  established  adoption 
agency,  public  or  private,  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion there  have  been  11  out-of-state  inde- 
pendent adoptions  that  have  been  discovered 
and  Zokan  adds  she  doesn't  know  bow  many 
other  illegal  placements  have  been  made  out 
of  South  Dakota. 

"The  greatest  danger  in  independent  adop- 
tion," she  says,  "is  that  there  Is  not  legal 
assurance  that  proper  procedures  have  been 
observed. 

"The  state  law,"  she  notes,  "does  not  now 
guarantee  that  the  privacy  of  the  adoptive 
child,  parents  and  biological  parents  will  be 
protected.   Adoptive   parents   may   have   no 
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real  assurance  that  parental  rights 
served   or   that   biological   ] 
have  access  to  Inlormatlon  whlc^ 
them  get  their  child  back." 

Zokan     also     emphasizes 
adopted   through   the  grey 
cannot   be   assured   that    when 
adulthood  they  will  be  able  to 
Information  about  their  own 

"There    have    been    cases 
persons  have  come  to  us  In  sea 
matlon  they  needed  to  apply 
to  enroll  In  their  tribe.  We  have 
to    give    them   because    they 
through  the  Independent  _ 
matlon    was   neither   safeguart^ 
served. 

"Furthermore,  we  suspect  thi^d 
making  money  selling  babies 
South  Dakota. 

"Potential    adoptive    parents 
grey  market  adoptions  througl  i 
parties — usually  doctors  or 
know  that  such  adoptions  carr  ' 
tee  that  the  child's  social  and 
ground  will  be  given,  or  if  It 
the  history  will  be  accurate." 

"Third  party  adoptions  have 
hiding   such   serious   pieces   of 
as   the   child's   chances   of 
diseases.  We  have  known  of  casei 
tlve  children  have  developed  se 
problems   about   which   parent! 
been  forewarned  if  complete 
cal  Information  would  have 
as  it  Ls  in  an  approved  agency 

According  to  Westby,   the 
proposing  a  remedy  to  Improve 
adoption  law.  For  more 
Department  of  Social  Services 
gram.  State  Office  Building 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOL 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


OF   NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI  NTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8, 
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Mr.    AMBRO.    Mr 
marked  the  beginning  of 
lie  School  Week,  a  period 
year  in  recognition  of  the 
contributions  to  the  Nation 
to-coast    Catholic    parochi4l 
system. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
no'w  almost  4  million  Amerifcan 
receiving  their  educations  in 
are  primarily  supported  by 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  as| 
dreds  of  private  imrochial 

The  current  Catholic  school 
which  now  provides  education 
men  and  women  starting 
garten  right  through  doct<)ral 
was  formally  established  by 
Council  of  Bishops  meeting 
in  1948.  The  bishops  set  as 
church  policy  that  every 
provide  for  the  education  o 
people. 

I  doubt  even  those  visio^iary 
could  have  foreseen  an 
tem  on  a  scale  as  grand  as 
has  grown  with  the  Natiot 
past  129  years. 

In   1975,   2.576,000   stud^ts 
8.484  Catholic  elementary 
were  895,000  teenagers  in 
and  private  Catholic  high 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

432,000  men  and  women  in  Catholic  col- 
leges and  universities. 

These  schools  are  holding  exhibits, 
projects,  seminars,  and  other  events  all 
week  long  commemorating  the  great 
achievements  of  this  massive  educational 
system.  Supported  by  millions  of  Catho- 
lics and  staffed  by  thousands  of  selfless 
religious  and  lay  teachers.  Catholic 
schools  have  always  been  recognized  for 
the  excellence  of  their  academic  stand- 
ards. 

The  list  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  benefited  from  this  educational 
network  is  far  too  lengthy  to  single  out 
individual  people.  There  is  not  one  area 
that  has  not  felt  the  Impact  of  these 
Americans.  Their  contributions  have 
been  made  in  the  arts  and  humanities, 
the  sciences,  politics,  the  military,  busi- 
ness, and  the  clergy. 

Largely  supported  by  private  donations 
and  other  contributions  the  Catholic 
schools  have  earned  their  place  in  our 
cultural  and  historical  heritage.  They 
richly  deserve  the  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  a  grateful  nation. 
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power  plants  have  reduced  their  voltage  so  as 
to  send  electricity  Into  Michigan. 

We  note  these  things  not  because  they  are 
exceptional,  but  because  they  are  so  normal 
as  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  work  both  ways. 
This  winter,  luckily  for  Americans,  the  Ca- 
nadians are  showing  that  they  know  what  it 
is  like  to  be  cold. 


CANADA  HELPS  OUT  DURING  GAS 
SHORTAGE 
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HON.  <:ARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record-breaking  cold  spell  that  has 
left  so  much  of  the  midwestem  and  east- 
em  portions  of  the  Nation  shivering  for 
weeks  on  end  has  brought  little  to  cheer 
about.  With  its  raging  winds,  freezing 
snows  and  general  unpleasantness,  this 
winter  of  our  discontent  has  resulted  in 
low  temperatures,  high  unemployment 
and  not  enough  natural  gas. 

With  so  much  to  be  bleak  about.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  small  silver  lining  in  this  big, 
snowy  cloud.  I  commend  to  my  fellow 
Members  the  following  editorial  printed 
in  the  February  2  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  which  thanks  our  Canadian 
neighbors  for  sharing  some  of  their  gas 
with  us. 

The  article  follows: 

Good   Neichdor 

Neighboring  countries,  like  teenage  broth- 
ers, have  a  way  of  playing  up  their  differences 
and  playing  down  the  degree  of  harmony 
between  them.  Which  probably  explains  the 
succession  of  mini-crisss  in  Canadian-.^nier- 
Ican  relations  [over  such  things  as  oil  ex- 
ports, meat  inspection,  magazine  ownership, 
and  auto  parts] — together  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  seem  to  affect  the  basic  good 
relatlonj5  between  the  two  peoples. 

So  In  order  to  keep  things  In  perspective.  It 
is  worth  noting  what  Canada  and  Canadians 
have  done  to  help  Americans  cope  with  their 
cold  winter.  The  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  has  persuaded  utilities  In  eastern  Can- 
ada to  reduce  their  consumption  of  natural 
gas  so  as  to  allow  Trans-Canada  Pipelines  to 
pump  an  emergency  ration  of  250  million 
cubic  feet  a  day  into  our  mid-Atlantic  states. 
The  transfusion  will  continue  until  March  19. 

An  emergency  license  has  also  been  given 
for  the  export  of  50,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  to 
the  Detroit  Edison   Company,   and  Ontario 


THE  RAID  ON  ENTEBBE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  in 
the  Jewish  Weekly-American  Examiner 
from  the  week  of  February  6-12,  1977  of 
the  most  remarkable  story  that  lies  be- 
hind the  dramatic  Israeli  rescue  mis- 
sion at  Entebbee  this  past  July  4.  David 
C.  Gross  has  written  of  a  heartening  as- 
pect of  the  Entebbe  mission  that  has  not 
been  portrayed  on  either  of  the  television 
specials.  This  tale  recounts  how  one  of 
the  hostages  was  released  with  the  non- 
Jews,  and  then  bravely  participated  in 
the  raid  itself,  barely  3  days  later.  This 
man  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Israelis  as  he  meticulously  reconstructed 
the  details  of  the  area  in  which  the  hos- 
tages were  held  at  Entebbe.  I  am  sure 
readers  of  the  Record  will  find  this  re- 
vealing account  of  one  hostage's  involve- 
ment with  the  raid  on  Entebbe  most 
interesting: 

Entebbe    Hostacs:    Became    Rescuer;     Left 
Paris  and  Joined  Israeli  Mission 

(By  David  C.  Gross) 

One  of  the  members  of  the  medical  teams 
that  accompanied  tlie  Israeli  rescue  mission 
to  Uganda  was  himself  a  hostage  in  Entebbe 
and  managed  to  brief  Israeli  military  officials 
on  the  layout  of  the  building  where  more 
than  100  Jews  were  being  held  captive  by 
Arab  and  German  terrorists. 

Despite  the  production  of  a  number  of  stir- 
ring films  about  the  miracle  rescue  of  the 
hostages,  some  details  of  the  operation  must 
still  remain  secret — as  mu.st  the  name  of  the 
individual  Involved.  For  reasons  of  security, 
the  Identification  of  the  principal  character 
in  this  true  epic  of  our  times  must  remain 
unrevealed. 

He  Is  a  physician,  born  and  reared  in 
America,  who  served  In  the  U.S.  forces  with 
distinction.  About  ten  years  ago  he  went  on 
Allyah,  and  lives  today  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  in  central  Israel,  where  he  prac- 
tices medicine  both  In  civilian  life  and,  dur- 
ing his  reserve  periods,  with  the  Israel  armed 
forces. 

He  is  tall,  lean,  handsome.  When  he  talks 
of  Israel,  It  Is  with  deep  love  and  dedication. 
Last  June  he  drove  to  Lod  airport  to  board  a 
plane  for  Paris,  where  he  was  to  catch  a  con- 
necting flight  to  New  York.  It  was  a  combi- 
nation profes-slonal  and  personal  trip.  He  had 
left  all  arrangements  to  his  travel  agent,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  airport  he  was  an- 
noyed to  learn  that  he  was  scheduled  to  fly 
Air  Prance  to  Paris,  with  a  stopover  in  Ath- 
ens. He  always  Insisted  on  El  Al  flights,  be- 
lieving that  the  Israel  Airline's  security  was 
the  best.  However,  there  was  no  time  for  a 
transfer,  and  he  climbed  aboard. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  same  plane  that  we 
are  now  all  so  familiar  with.  He,  along  with 
all  the  other  passengers  and  crew  members, 
were  hijacked,  after  a  Libyan  refueling  stop, 
to  Uganda.  He  says  that  the  thoughts  that 
raced  through  his  mind  included  profound 
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concern  for  his  wife  and  children,  concern  for 
some  of  the  older  hostages,  and  deep  hatred 
for  the  German  terrorists  who  held  them  cap- 
tive. But  he  was,  after  all,  a  doctor,  and  was 
permitted  to  provide  some  medical  help  to 
some  of  the  more  111  passengers,  with  the  sup- 
port and  medicine  of  the  Ugandan  doctor 
who  was  permitted  to  enter  the  airport  build- 
ing where  the  hostages  were  held. 

HELD    dual    citizenship 

One  other  thought  r»ced  through  his 
mind  as  he  worked:  he  held  dual  citizen- 
ship, that  of  the  United  States  and  of  Is- 
rael. How  would  the  terrorists  regard  him? 
He  had  thrown  his  American  passport  Into 
the  bag  when  the  hijackers  demanded  that 
the  passengers  surrender  their  papers, 
managing  to  hid  his  Israeli  document.  Al- 
thought  he  felt  it  was  an  act  of  "betrayal" 
to  his  fellow  Israelis,  he  also  sensed  that  it 
was,  tactically,  the  wiser  thing  to  do.  He 
kept  himself  busy  during  those  first  dlfflcut 
days,  trying  as  hard  as  he  knew  how  not  to 
show  his  profound  hatred  for  the  German 
terrorists.  As  a  former  American  military 
ofllcer  stationed  In  Germany,  he  had  visited 
Auschwitz.  The  memory  was  a  permanent 
scar  seared  Into  his  memory. 

And  then,  the  day  of  "selektzla"  came — 
when  the  Israelis  and  the  Jews  from  other 
covmtrles  were  separated  from  the  non-Jews 
and  those  holding  U.S.  passports.  The  lat- 
ter were  allowed  to  leave  Entebbe  and  fly  to 
Paris.  Tears  still  brim  In  his  eyes  as  this 
courageous  young  doctor  tells  It:  "It  was 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did  In  my  life — 
to  walk  away  from  my  fellow  Jews,  from  the 
Israelis,  and  to  join  the  Paris-bound,  about- 
to-be-freed  hostages.  I  forced  myself  to  walk 
that  short  distance  to  the  waiting  plane, 
while  my  heart  beat  like  a  torn  tom  and  my 
face  was  covered  with  cold  sweat." 

On  the  plane  to  Paris,  he  took  paper  and 
pencil  and  made  notes  of  everything  he 
could  remember  of  the  Entebbe  set-up.  He 
talked  with  other  passengers,  and  obtained 
additional  details.  He  knew  Intuitively  that 
back  In  Israel,  the  military  must  be  planning 
a  rescue  operation,  and  believed  his  notes 
would  be  Invaluable. 

No  sooner  had  the  plane  touched  down  in 
Paris  than  this  physlcan  made  his  way  to 
Israeli  officials  at  the  airport,  speaking 
quickly  and  softly  In  Hebrew,  and  vi^thln 
a  matter  of  an  hour  he  was  back  on  a  plane, 
bound  for  Tel  Aviv.  Word  was  passed  to  his 
family  that  he  was  safe,  and  a  request  was 
made  that  he  be  allowed  to  devote  at  least 
the  next  24  hours  to  brlefling  the  Israeli 
military  on  everything  he  remembered  and 
had  taken  notes  on.  His  wife,  after  the  first 
shock  of  relief  and  disbelief,  readily  agreed. 

WANTED    TO    GO    BACK 

And  for  the  next  two  days  this  former 
hostage  from  Entebbe  told  the  Israeli  rescue 
teams  everything  that  he  could — but  only 
after  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  them 
that  he  was  to  be  included  In  the  rescue 
mission.  Exhausted  by  his  nightmare  experi- 
ence, he  nevertheless  knew  that  if  he  did  not 
personally  participate  In  the  llfesavlng  mis- 
sion, he  could  never  live  with  himself  again. 

The  information  that  he  supplied  was  In- 
valuable. He  had,  in  addition  to  medical 
training,  military  experience,  and  he  coiUd 
detail  aspects  of  the  terrorists'  set-up  that 
a  clvUian  could  easily  have  overlooked.  He 
was  also  a  skilled  doctor  and  knew  that  after 
a  day's  rest,  he  would  be  fit  and  ready  to 
Join  the  medical  teams  that  would  accom- 
pany the  mission. 

And  so,  on  that  fateful  Sabbath  afternoon 
when  the  squadron  of  Israeli  planes  flew  in 
utmost  secrecy  out  of  Israel  toward  Africa 
for  the  purpose  of  pikuach  nefesh — saving 
lives — one  member  of  the  medical  teams 
was  himself  a  victim-hostage  of  that  terror- 
ist hijacking,  who  will  always  be  grateful 
that  fate  decreed  that  he  would  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  help  save  his  fellow  Jews. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  says  today  that  the  experience  only 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  in  this 
world,  in  this  day  and  age,  Jews  can  depend 
only  on  themselves.  He  cannot  forget  his 
visit  to  Auschwitz  nor  the  bloodthirsty 
threats  of  the  German  terrorists.  He  also 
speaks  with  great  admiration  for  the  French 
crew,  and  with  utter  disdain  for  the  French 
Government. 

Surely,  on  Tu  B'Shvat  this  year,  he  will 
take  his  two  daughters  to  a  nearby  field  and 
plant  tree  saplings  .  .  .  and  surely  they  will 
grow  and  flourish. 


THE  BUDGET  BRIGADE :  EXPENSIVE 
SAVINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  January  issue  of  Sea  Power  maga- 
zine, appeared  an  editorial  that  beckons 
our  close  attention  here  in  Congress. 
"The  Budget  Brigade:  Expensive  Sav- 
ings," by  Dewitt  James  Griffin,  raises 
fundamental  questions  about  the  ap- 
proach some  Members  of  this  body  are 
taking  with  regard  to  our  military  budget 
and  the  growing  threat  of  unionization 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Griffin's  article 
follows : 
[From  Sea  Power  magazine,  January   1977] 

The  Budget  Brigade:  Expensive  Savings 
(By  Dewitt  James  Griffin) 

"Penny-wise   and  povuid-foollsh." 

There  are  few  Americans  who  don't  recog- 
nize this  adage  that  was  har.ded  down  from 
our  English  forefathers  as  descriptive  of  an 
action  that  might  offer  a  short  term  solution 
to  a  problem  but  In  the  long  run  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Yet  there  are  times 
we  wonder  if  those  few  Americans  who  don't 
recognize  its  meaning  aren't  for  the  most 
part  assigned  the  responsibilities  of  prepar- 
ing those  portions  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  that  pertain  to  personnel  and  related 
expenditures. 

During  this  last  year  in  particular,  quite 
a  number  of  surveys  by  people  and  organiza- 
tions in  and  out  of  government  have  estab- 
lished clearly  the  fact  that  the  principal 
reasons  for  a  disturbing  trend  toward  union- 
ism among  younger  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  particular  has  been  their  concern  over  the 
steady  erosion  of  fringe  benefits  for  those 
In  uniform.  They  see  unionism  as  a  means 
of  halting  that  trend,  particularly  since  the 
current  administration  has  taken  the  lead 
in  proposing  certain  actions  that  diminish 
certain  of  these  benefits,  and  liberal  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  Indicated  they'll  lead 
the  assault  on  still  others.  Unfortunately,  the 
concern  expressed  by  those  younger  officers 
and  enlisted  men  Is  well  justified. 

To  us,  it  would  appear  sensible  for  our 
budget  planners,  given  the  information  cited 
above,  to  give  a  little  extra  consideration  to 
any  actions  they  might  be  planning  which 
would  hold  down  expenditures,  but  which 
also  would  Impact  adversely  upon  morale  by 
whittling  away  at  benefits.  And  to  most  men 
and  women  that  would  appear  sensible — but 
not  to  our  budget  planners,  apparently!  For, 
despite  the  fact  that  last  year  Congress  over- 
rode a  proposal  by  the  admlnLstratlon  to 
phase  out  appropriated -fund  support  for 
commissaries,  the  administration  reportedly 
is  going  to  come  right  back  with  the  same 
proposal,  in  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget. 
It  seemingly  matters  not  that  this  proposal 
was  overwhelmingly  opposed  by  not  only  our 
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men  and  women  In  uniform  and  their  de- 
pendents, but  also  by  every  association  and 
organization — including  this  one — which 
supjKjrts  strong  forces  for  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  was  also  overridden  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

An  uninformed  questioner  might  well  ask : 
What  possible  connection  is  there  between 
strong  defense  forces  and  a  desire  by  the 
government  to  save  us  taxpayers  a  few  bucks 
by  reducing  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  for  something  like  commissaries?  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  begin  to  answer  that 
question  is  to  cite  an  example  of  something 
those  sworn  to  protect  our  country  and  us 
can  never  attain.  Just  before  Christmas,  in 
a  Washington  paper,  there  appeared  a  story 
about  some  of  the  "extras"  that  were  given 
to  employees  around  the  country  by  their 
parent  organizations.  But  it  also  observed 
that  the  huge  Boeing  Company,  which  em- 
ploys thousands  of  people,  would  shut  down 
Its  operations  completely  23  December  and 
would  reopen  3  January  as  part  of  a  union 
contract! 

What  our  armed  services  can  never  at- 
tain— if  we  want  them  always  to  be  ready, 
that  Is — Is  a  10-day  holiday  at  Christmas  as 
part  of  a  union  contract.  Nor  can  they  aspire 
to  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  or  double 
time  on  Sundays,  or  a  fixed  number  of  holi- 
days, or  bonuses  at  Christmas  or  any  other 
time.  But  what  they  should  be  able  to  attain 
is  the  assurance  of  adequate  pay,  of  com- 
petent medical  care  readily  available  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  some 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  that  we  rou- 
tinely call  upon  them  to  make.  That  doesn't 
seem  too  much  to  ask. 

Yet  what  they  are  receiving  Is  a  continued 
battle  over  pay,  a  challenge  to  their  retire- 
ment system,  dwindling  medical  care,  and 
almost  unceasing  attacks  on  fringe  benefits. 
And  the  intelligent  young  man  or  woman 
whom  we  must  recruit  today  to  maintain 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  operate  and  repair 
sensitive  electronic  equipment,  and  keep  Jet 
aircraft  in  the  air  is  also  smart  enough  to 
perceive  when  he  Isn't  receiving  the  fvll  sup- 
port of  either  the  administration  in  power  or 
the  Congress.  So.  by  the  time  he's  served  a 
couple  of  hitches,  he's  perfectly  capable  of 
concluding  that  the  skills  he  acquired  In 
uniform  can  be  used  well  in  the  civilian 
economy,  that  the  union  he  Joins  might  even 
give  him  more  benefits  than  he  would  re- 
ceive' In  the  service,  and  that  he  could  stay 
home,  and  in  one  place,  with  a  happier  wife 
and  children.  And  out  he  goes! 

The  Navy  estimates  it  takes  845.950  to 
recruit  and  train  an  adequate  replacement 
for  an  electronic  technician  getting  out  at 
the  end  of  a  four-year  tour  of  duty.  There 
aren't  any  figures  immediately  available  for 
the  pro  rata  saving  to  be  gained  by  eliminat- 
ing approprlated-fupd  support  of  commis- 
saries. But  we'd  be  willing  to  wager  that  the 
cost  of  training  replacements  for  th'ose  men 
and  women  who  decide  to  leave  the  service 
because  of  disillusionment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion over  lack  of  support  far  exceeds  what 
might  be  gained  by  this  ill-conceived  pro- 
posal of  the  administration  or  others  like  it 
that  may  be  placed  before  Congress  by  their 
elected  representatives. 

As  taxpayers  we  applaud  any  wise  action 
aimed  at  reducing  government  expenditures. 
But  also  as  taxpayers  we  deplore  actions 
whose  ostensible  purpose  Is  to  save  us  money, 
but  which  also  contribute  to  lowered  morale, 
reduced  productivity,  increased  personnel 
turbulence,  skyrocketing  training  costs,  and, 
because  of  excessive  personnel  turnover,  a 
degradation  of  readiness.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  spending  more  money  than  those  ac- 
tions had  hoped  to  save  in  the  first  place ! 

Accordingly,  we  heartily  recommend  that 
btidgeteers  take  another  look  at  their  pro- 
posed actions,  and  in  the  meantime  listen  to 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  com- 
manding our  forces.  For  those  leaders  can 
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re  idiness. 


recognize    the    correlation    betw^Een 
and  support,  and  dollars  and 
doubt  that  our  budgeteers  do.  It 
they  did ! 


AMENDMENT  TO   INTERNAL 
REVENUE   CODE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JO^ES 


OF    OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI'  TATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8, 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yesterday  a  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to 
ternal    charitable 
classification  as  a  private 
clarifying  their  status  under 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codfe 
is  generally  a  counterpart  of 
introduced  April  9,  1975  in  the 
gress  and  S.  3342,  also  i 
94th  Congress. 

The  private  foundation 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
erally  to  charitable  organizations 
are  exempt  from  Federal  incopie 
to  which  contributions   are 
Under  the  law.  a  charitabl( 
tion  described  in  section 
the  Code  is  presumed  to  hi 
foundation  unless  it  falls  wi  hin 
more  of  the  specific  exceptions 
dation   classification   and, 
ruling  or  judicial  process,  rebtts 
sumption.  In  any  case,  a  section 
(3)    organization  supported 
its  endowment  is  treated 
foundation  unless  it  could  be 
a  church,  hospital,  school, 
search  organization  or  a 
port  organization  for  any 
foregoing  types  of  public 

Additionally,   an   endowed 
organization,  carrying  on 
table  activities  but  supported 
endowment,    but    which     is 
supervised  or  controlled    by 
nection  with  a  civic  league  oi 
fare  organization  described 
501<c)(4)  of  the  code,  or  a 
cultural    or    horticultural 
described   in  section   501(c) 
code,  or  a  business  league 
commerce  or  board  of  trad^ 
in  section  501(c»'6)  of  the 
excluded  from  private 
sification.  What  reason  is  there 
empt  a  charitable  organizatipn 
supervised  or  controlled  by 
fare  organizations,  labor  imi<)ns 
ness   leagues   from   private 
classification?  The  justificat 
As  noted  in  pertinent  tax 
ports  from  1969,  exemption 
dation  classification  for  supdort 
zationa  is  justified  by  the  piiblic 
of  the  parent  or  supported 
and  its   relationship  to   the 
organization.  The  public  nature 
organizations  in  control  of 
makes   them   sufficiently 
the  public  interest.  Thus,  the 
supervision  of  the  supportinjg  organiza- 
tion by  the  parent  means  tJ  at  the  sup- 
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porting  organization  is  likewise  respon- 
sive to  the  public  interest. 

For  many  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  recognized  that  fraternal  orga- 
nizations and  societies  were  promoting 
social  welfare  by  reason  of  their  chari- 
table fraternal  and  benevolent  activities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  These 
organizations  may  also  qualify  for  ex- 
emption as  a  fraternal  society  described 
in  section  501(c)  (8)  or  501(c)  (10)  of  the 
code  depending,  for  example,  on  the  ex- 
istence of  an  insurance  plan  for  members 
and  whether  they  are  treated  as  domes- 
tic organizations.  It  is  a  generally  rec- 
ognized principle  of  tax  law  that  an  ex- 
empt organization,  depending  on  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  may  be  de- 
scribed in  more  than  one  subsection  of 
section  501(c)  and  that  these  provisions 
are  ordinarily  not  thought  to  be  mutually 
exclusive.  In  1975,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  revoked  this  ruling  leaving  the 
status  of  many  fraternal  charities  in 
doubt  as  to  their  status  under  the  private 
foundation  rules. 

Even  if  a  fraternal  society,  because  of 
its  lack  of  commimity  activities  could  not 
be  considered  a  social  welfare  unit,  it  is 
wrong  to  differentiate  between  charities 
controlled  by  such  societies  and  char- 
ities controlled  by  labor  unions  or  trade 
associations.  Both  types  of  charities 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
chapter  42  since  the  public  interest  does 
not  require  those  taxes  to  be  applied  to 
them.  The  abuses  present  in  the  person- 
al and  private  foundations  are  not  found 
in  these  types  of  publicly  supervised  or 
publicly  controlle(i  charities.  Fraternal 
charities  provide  direct  services  such  as 
orphanages,  old  age  homes,  or  scholar- 
ships. 

They  are  not  grantmaking  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  family  controlled  founda- 
tions subject  to  the  type  of  undue  in- 
fluence which  originally  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  these  foundation  excise  taxes. 
Similarly,  fraternal  charities  are  not 
created  nor  operated  to  perpetuate  fam- 
ilj'  control  over  wealth  or  the  family 
business,  or  as  an  estate  planning  tool  for 
the  rich.  This  bill  would  clearly  estab- 
lish, without  regard  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  policies,  the  right  of  fra- 
ternal charities  to  be  exempt  from  foun- 
dation taxes.  Thus,  the  tax  laws  no  long- 
er discriminate  against  fraternal  char- 
ities in  the  manner  it  does  today  against 
those  charities  whose  societies  have  not 
previously  qualified  as  social  welfare  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  the  93d 
Congress,  supported  enactment  of  the 
provision.  Oral  and  written  testimony 
was  received  on  this  provision  during  the 
general  tax  reform  hearings  in  1973  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  A  written  statement  in  support 
of  the  provision  was  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  April  of  last  year 
during  its  consideration  of  tax  reform. 
This  bill  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
a  number  of  Masonic  charities  organiza- 
tions located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  particular,  to  the  Sand 
Springs  Home  of  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 
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Sand  Springs  Home  is  an  orphanage  and 
widows  colony  created  in  1908  whose 
original  endowment  continues  to  provide 
all  the  necessary  support  for  its  chari- 
table activities.  Its  orphanage  accepts 
appointees  from  the  Oklahoma  district 
courts  and  it  files  accountings  with  the 
courts  on  the  assets  or  income  of  the 
children  in  its  care  during  their  stay  at 
Sand  Springs.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Masons  of  Oklahoma,  a  fraternal  society, 
controls  the  Sand  Springs  Home,  and 
only  persons  selected  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
may  sit  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Sand  Springs  Home.  A  majority  of  the 
Sand  Springs  Home  board  are  former 
grand  masters  of  the  Oklahoma  .Lodge 
and  all  trustees  are  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa Grand  Lodge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  this  bill  favorable  consideration  in 
this  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  CLARK 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Friday,  February  4,  one  of  my  fel- 
low Californians  celebrated  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  television  program, 
"American  Bandstand." 

That  CaUfomian,  and  former  Phila- 
delphian,  is  of  course  Dick  Clark. 

Dick's  name  has  been  synonymous  with 
the  music  of  our  young  people,  and  with 
the  image  they  presented  on  his  show: 
f unloving,  wholesome,  and  very. Ameri- 
can. 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  Dick's 
career  over  the  years  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  high  standards  he  has 
set  for  those  associated  with  his  shows, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  his  kind 
of  programing  can  be  unhesitatingly 
recommended  to  young  people  for  view- 
ing. This,  unfortunately,  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  many  of  the  programs  young 
people  watch  on  television  today. 

Dick  Clark  was  a  pioneer  in  the  early 
days  of  television;  not  only  did  he  star 
young  people  as  the  central  attraction  of 
his  show,  but  he  had  the  courage — some 
say  audacity — to  introduce  rock  and  roll 
to  the  viewing  public.  Rock  and  roll 
music,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  experience  today,  was  a  con- 
troversial subject  when  Dick  first  tele- 
cast "American  Bandstand."  Flirther- 
more,  almost  all  famous  popular  music 
artists  during  the  past  25  years  made 
their  television  debut  on  Dick's  shows; 
many  now  have  their  own  television 
series  and  specials. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting  Dick 
Clark  and  "American  Bandstand"  on  this 
important  anniversary.  Here's  hoping 
that  teenagers  in  the  year  2002 — just  25 
years  from  now — will  still  have  an 
"American  Bandstand"  to  watch  and 
dance  by. 
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SITE  OF  THE  BREEDER  REACTOR 
PLANT 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  A.  K.  Bissell,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  stating  the 
desire  of  Oak  Ridge  to  remain  the  site 
Oi  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  plant 
and  offering  the  strong  endorsement  of 
the  city  for  the  project.  I  hope  that  the 
other  Members  will  find  his  remarks  to 
be  of  interest : 

Remarks  by  A.  K.  Bissell,  Mayor  of  the  CrtY 
OF  Oak  Ridge 

In  earlier  remarks  I  expressed  the  view  of 
the  city  of  Oak  Ridge  in  regard  to  the  need 
for  fair  and  adequate  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  socio-economic 
Impact  of  Federal  facilities  in  Oak  Ridge  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Today  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  behalf  of  Oak  Ridge  and  other  sub- 
jects which  are  not  matters  of  dollars  and 
cents,  but  matters  of  national  need  and  how 
Oak  Ridge  views  nuclear  power  and  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Oak  Ridge  position  remains  clear  and 
straight-forward:  We  not  only  accept  and 
endorse  the  breeder  reactor  demonstration 
plant,  but  we  are  enthusiastic  advocates. 
While  we  are  concerned  about  the  project's 
Impact  on  our  city  services,  we  are  certain 
that  the  project  itself  will  be  safe  and  play 
a  vital  role  in  meeting  our  Nation's  future 
energy  needs. 

Our  distinguished  Congresswoman  Marilyn 
Lloyd  expressed  It  very  well  recently.  "These 
frigid  mornings  of  the  winter  of  1977  tell  us 
all  too  chillingly  of  the  consequences  of  in- 
adequate energy.  We  simply  must  develop  our 
options  wisely,  and  for  the  forseeable  future 
the  answer  lies  in  conservation,  coal,  and 
nuclear  power.  Beyond  2000  only  the  breeder 
offers  a  safe  possibility  for  success  for  being 
the  long-term  assured,  safe,  and  reasonably 
economical  energy  resource  this  Nation  so 
urgently  needs." 

And  that  is  the  reason  for  my  statement 
today.  Independent  of  our  differences  on 
matters  which  can  be  worked  out,  all  of  us 
In  the  city  government — Indeed  all  of  the 
community  leaders  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subjects-are  strongly  for  the 
breeder  project  because  we  are  citizens. 

We  in  public  life  recognize  all  too  well 
that  adequate  energy  means  Jobs,  and  In- 
adequate energy  means  chaos.  The  breeder 
offers  this  nation  a  chance  to  regain  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  not  within  my  life- 
time, gentlemen,  but  within  those  of  my 
children  and  their  children.  There  are  other 
hopes,  solar  and  fusion  among  them.  And 
we  certainly  must  work  on  all  options,  but 
my  technical  friends  and  colleagues  tell  me 
the  breeder  has  by  far  the  highest  probabil- 
ity for  success  within  this  century.  Clinch 
River  must  continue  as  rapidly  as  our  sys- 
tems permit. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  engineer,  or  techni- 
cal man.  However.  I  have  lived  for  more 
than  33  years  in  a  community  that  has  made 
history  many  times  in  developing  the  peace- 
ful atom.  There  are  problems  which  remain. 
to  be  sure,  but  those  problems  are  far  smaller 
than  those  which  have  been  solved.  And 
where  would  this  nation  have  been  during 
the  past  three  months  without  nuclear  pow- 
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er?  Plants  operated  efficiently  across  the 
country  while  the  inadequacy  of  other  op- 
tions mired  our  country  in  a  frozen  futil- 
ity which  would  have  been  a  disaster  with- 
out nuclear  power.  TVA's  Brown's  Ferry  nu- 
clear facilities  provided  some  15"",  of  the 
{jower  in  Tennessee,  for  example. 

We  in  Oak  Ridge  cannot  say  strongly 
enough  that  we  are  for  the  breeder  reactor 
and,  indeed,  for  nuclear  power  in  general. 
A  major  hope  is  that  we  might  be  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Exxon  reprocessing  plant. 

This  strong  support  is  based  partly  on 
dollars  and  benefit  to  the  community.  I 
make  no  excuse  for  this.  Good  clean  indus- 
try is  a  plus  for  any  community,  and  the 
nuclear  industry  is  among  the  nation's  best 
in  safety  and  overall  contributions  to  a  com- 
munity. Our  citizens  in  Oak  Ridge  who  work 
for  nuclear  facilities  are  well-educated  and 
public-spirited,  an  asset  to  our  oveiall  com- 
munity. 

But  the  city's  support  is  also  motivated 
by  another  important  factor — knowledge.  We 
understand  nuclear  power.  Our  technical 
leaders  know  that  a  successfully  developed 
breeder  reactor  will  save  this  nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  saving  that  ultimately  will 
benefit  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  see  things  to  be- 
lieve them.  I  have  seen  the  uranium-238 
supply  which  is  a  by-product  of  the  uranium 
enriching  process.  If  used  in  breeder  reactors, 
this  material  could  be  converted  into  nu- 
clear fuel  which  would  provide  the  equiva- 
lent energy  (at  the  present  rate  of  use)  of 
400  years  of  oil  or  700  years  of  coal.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  at  present  day  coal 
prices,  this  resource  which  is  already  mined 
and  refined  is  worth  some  $20  trillion.  And 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  overall  breed- 
er development  program,  including  some 
$2  billion  for  Clinch  River,  is  only  $10  to 
$12  billion. 


JOSEPH  LONGO— HEROISM : 
ALIVE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  cyni- 
cism taken  hold  in  America?  Have  we  all 
become  isolated  within  ourselves,  either 
afraid  to  become  involved  or  simply  dis- 
interested in  the  tragedies  that  can  be- 
fall our  fellow  citizens? 

Perhaps  for  some  in  this  country,  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  Fortunately,  though,  the 
majority  of  Americans  still  possess  the 
quality  of  courage  that  can  manifest  it- 
self in  heroism,  in  risking  one's  own  life 
so  that  another  might  live. 

Several  months  go,  the  heroic  poten- 
tial of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Joseph  Longo  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  was 
brought  to  the  fore.  Coming  upon  an 
automobile,  overturned  and  burning  as 
a  result  of  an  accident,  Mr.  Longo  cast 
aside  all  concern  for  himself  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  the  trapped  driver.  He  pulled 
the  24-year-old  man  to  safety  and  within 
moments  watched  the  vehicle  become 
engulfed  in  the  flames  that  quickly  de- 
stroyed it. 

What  motivates  a  man  to  engage  in 
such  a  selfless  act  of  human  decency  and 
concern?  For  Mr.  Longo.  "it  was  the 
screams,  the  awful  cries  that  made  me 
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realize  that  I  had  to  do  sometliing." 
Through  Mr.  Longo's  bravery,  a  tragedy 
was  averted  and  a  young  life  spared. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  what  type  of  life 
we  all  might  have  if  we  followed  Mr. 
Longo's  example,  responding  to  the  suf- 
fering and  cries  of  anguish  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  Longo  is  indeed  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's heroes,  an  individual  whose  exam- 
ple is  well  worth  emulating. 


A  PAY  HIKE  QUIZ 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


OF    COLORADO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  adjourns  for  the  week  with  the 
pay  hikes  for  top  Federal  officials  on  its 
back  burner,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  all 
my  colleagues  have  a  copy  of  my  short 
quiz  on  the  pay  hike.  Anyone  who  can 
answer  all  its  questions  without  blushing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  ready  for  the  increases. 

The  quiz  follows : 
Fifteen  Questions  on  the  Peterson  Com- 
mission Pay  Hike  Report 
QtiESTioNs:  multiple  choice 

1.  The  proposed  pay  hike  for  Federal  offi- 
cials will  cost  about  $130  million  this  year. 
This  is  about  as  much  money  as  the  Federal 
government  will  spend  in  the  same  time: 

(a)  In  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

(b)  In  California  and  Mas.sachusetts  for 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

2.  The  lifetime  salary  of  a  Federal  Judge 
replaces  the  need  for  retirement  income.  If  a 
Judge  had  to  purchase  an  annuity  to  pay  for 
his/her  retirement,  this  annuity  would  cost: 

(a)  $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 

(b)  $250,000. 

(c)  $45,000. 

3.  A  top  official  moving  to  D.C.  receives: 

(a)  No  relocation  allowance. 

(b)  Up  to  50 7r  of  his  expenses  reimbursed 
through  the  Federal  tax  deduction  for  mov- 
ing expenses. 

4.  The  Peterson  Commission's  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  the  pay  hike  ($130  million)  does 
not  Include : 

(a)  The  costs  of  the  government  contribu- 
tion to  retirement  on  behalf  of  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branch  personnel. 

(b)  The  unfunded  pension  liability  caused 
by  the  much  higher  pension  payments  with 
contributions  paid  at  much  lower  rat€s  by 
Executive  and  Legislative  personnel  who  re- 
tire after  the  effective  date  of  the  pay  raise. 

(c)  The  additional  costs  which  will  be 
added  into  the  scheduled  6.5  %  cost-of-living 
pay  increase. 

5.  $13,000  is  equivalent  to: 

(a)  The  average  Peterson  Commission  oav 
hike.  ^  ' 

(b)  The  average  income  of  a  family  of  four 
living  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  average  net  worth  at  death  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  after  a  lifetime  of  work. 

6.  Federal  civilian  employees  leave  the  Fed- 
eral government  at : 

(a)  Twice  the  rate  that  people  leave  the 
private  sector  work  force. 

(b)  The  same  rate  as  they  leave  the  private 
work  force. 

(c)  Half  the  rate  they  leave  the  private 
work  force. 

questions:  true  or  false 
1.  Since  1967,  the  average  Social  Security 
recipient's  monthly   check  has  skyrocketed 
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HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
appearing  before  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Presidential  Pay  Raise 
Recommendations  to  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  proposal  now  pending 
before  the  House  to  raise  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Yesterday  I  returned  to  Washington 
from  my  district  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
While  in  Cleveland  I  spoke  with  some  of 
the  50,000  Greater  Cleveland«rs  who,  un- 
til last  month,  were  working  and  earn- 
ing a  living,  but  who  are  now  jobless  be- 
cause of  the  natural  gas  shortage.  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  may  not  see 
another  paycheck  imtil  warmer  weather 
returns  in  April. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  worse  time  than  this  for  Congress 
to  raise  its  pay.  For  these  workers  in 
Cleveland  and  throughout  the  Northeast, 
President  Carter's  call  last  week  for  re- 
straint and  sacrifice  is  not  an  option 
to  which  they  can  respond  as  they  please. 
Sacrifice  has  been  forced  upon  them. 
For  this  reason  it  is  somewhat  incredible 
that  the  proposal  before  us  today  is  not 
one  that  calls  for  sacrifice  on  our  part, 
but  rather  is  one  that  would  grant  us 
greater  comforts.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  Congress  succeeds  in 
raising  its  pay,  we  will  gain  the  contempt 
of  these  workers,  and  that  contempt 
will  be  richly  deserved. 

It  is  not  the  current  economic  crisis 
alone  which  argues  against  the  proposed 
pay  raise  now  before  us.  I  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  page  3  of  last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post.  In  the  far  left 
column  is  an  article  entitled,  "House 
Leaders  Pave  Way  for  Big  Pay  Raise," 
and  right  next  to  it  is  an  article  about 
the  work  of  the  House  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  entitled,  "Con- 
gress Rates  Ninth  in  Poll  on  Ethics."  I 
would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
may  well  be  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  items  reported  in  these  ar- 
ticles. Congress  cannot,  in  my  view,  gain 
the  respect  of  the  public  until  it  stops 
playing  "hidden  ball"  tricks  such  as 
we  are  now  seeing  on  the  pay  raise. 

I  call  it  a  hidden  ball  trick,  because 
the  raise  might  go  into  effect  without 
the  House  even  having  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  Much  of  the  time  remaining  for 
the  House  to,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  pass  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  raise  will  be  taken  up  by  the  6-day 
recess  that  begins  later  this  week.  Is  not 
it  convenient  that  the  ball  carrier  for  the 
pay  raise  will  just  about  make  it  to  the 
goal  line  when  all  the  Congressmen  are 
hard  at  work  back  in  their  districts? 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  restore  public  trust  in  Congress. 
If  we  feel  we  deserve  a  pay  increase,  we 
ought  to  have  the  courage  to  say  so  pub- 
licly, and  to  vote  publicly  on  the  issue. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  law  passed  last 
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year  which  ties  Members  of  Congress 
into  the  procedure  which  grants  auto- 
matic increases  to  Federal  workers  must 
be  repealed.  Second,  whether  economic 
times  are  good  or^bad,  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  pay  increase  until 
there  is  a  strict  code  of  ethics  in  force 
for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding a  definite  limit  on  outside  earned 
income.  I  intend  to  offer  legislation  to 
achieve  both  of  these  purposes,  I  urge 
that  the  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
pending  pay  raise  be  approved  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  that  it  be  sent  to  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  for  a  vote. 


EVALUATING  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA  . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-380),  directed  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive 3 -year  study  of  compensa- 
tory education,  including  compensatory 
programs  supported  under  authority  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiUe  I  was 
enacted  with  overwhelming  support  in 
the  89th  Congress  with  the  assistance  of 
a  great  champion  of  education.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  it  is  the 
largest  program  of  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  This  year 
over  $2  billion  in  title  I  funds  are  being 
spent  to  improve  the  education  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students  in  school 
districts  serving  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  in  1974  those  of  us 
who  served  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  considered  extending 
title  I,  we  were  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
reliable  information  to  assist  us  in  an- 
swering the  problems  with  which  we 
wrestled.  We  were  unable,  for  example, 
accurately  to  analyze  all  of  the  effects  of 
changing  the  definition  of  poverty  em- 
ployed in  the  formula  used  to  allocate 
title  I  fimds  to  school  districts. 

We  were  also  distressed  to  find  that 
dependable  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams were  not  available. 

As  a  consequence.  Congress  approved 
section  821  of  the  1974  amendments,  a 
section  which  I  sponsored  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Perkins,  as  well  as  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie),  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  821 
instructed  NIE  to  conduct  a  study  of 
compensatory  programs  which  study 
would : 

Examine  the  fundamental  purposes 
and  effectiveness  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs ; 
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Analyze  the  ways  of  identifying  chil- 
dren in  greatest  need  of  compensatory 
education ; 

Consider  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  children's  needs;  and 

Consider  the  feasibility,  costs,  and  con- 
sequences of  alternative  means  of  dis- 
tributing Federal  compensatory  educa- 
tion funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation which  created  the  NIE  in  1972  as 
well  as  of  the  provisions  authorizing  this 
study,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  study  is  now  avail- 
able from  NIE. 

As  required  by  the  legislation,  NIE  has 
submitted  an  interim  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  its  work  which  will  be  followed 
by  reports  this  September  as  well  as  in 
September  1978. 

The  interim  report  includes  analyses 
based  upon  a  nationally  representative 
survey  of  compensatorj'  education  pro- 
grams as  well  as  a  complete  description 
of  other  research  now  underway  which 
will  be  reported  upon  in  NIE's  subsequent 
reports.  The  interim  report  promises  to 
provide  us  in  the  95th  Congress  the  type 
of  data  which  my  colleagues  in  the  93d 
so  sorely  lacked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  NIE  are  essential  to  all  those 
concerned  with  the  educational  needs  of 
children  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  summary  of  the  interim 
report  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation : 

Evaluating  Compensatory  Education: 
Summary 

FIRST  interim  REPORT  OBJECTIVES 

This  interim  report  Is  the  first  of  three  re- 
quested by  Congress.  A  second  Interim  report 
Is  due  In  September  1977,  and  the  final  report 
will  be  presented  in  September  1978.  This  re- 
port has  two  objectives.  The  first  Is  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  complete  description  of 
NTE's  strategy  in  resfjonding  to  the  mandate. 
Therefore,  the  report  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  what  is  being  studied  and 
what  information  will  be  provided  in  the 
second  interim  and  final  reports. 

The  second  objective  is  to  present  new  data 
from  the  NIE  National  Survey  of  Compensa- 
tory Education,  a  representative  survey  of 
Title  I  school  districts.  Because  there  were 
no  available  national  data  on  the  current 
delivery  of  compensatory  education  services 
when  the  study  began,  the  Survey  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  was  one  of  the  first 
projects  commissioned  by  NIE.  The  survey 
was  designed  to  provide  Information  on  the 
nature  of  compensatory  services  funded  by 
Title  I  and  State  compensatory  education 
programs  and  on  the  characteristics  of  stu- 
dents receiving  these  services. 

RESEARCH      STRATEGY 

The  provisions  of  Section  821  can  be  seen 
as  Including  two  major  requests  from  Con- 
gress. The  first  requires  NIE  to  assess  the 
current  effectiveness  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  in  meeting  their  fundamen- 
tal purposes,  and  the  second  charges  NIE 
with  an  examination  of  alternative  methods 
by  which  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory 
programs  might  be  Improved.  This  report 
describes  how  the  Institute's  research  strategy 
combines  these  two  requests.  It  also  discusses 
(1)  the  fundamental  purposes  of  compensa- 
tory education  programs  and  (2)  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Institute  Is  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  current  programs  and  the 
consequences  of  possible  changes. 

To  Identify  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
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compensatory  education,  NIE  studied  the 
provisions  of  Title  I  and  Its  various  amend- 
ments, accompanying  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports, and  Congressional  debates.  Those 
sources  indicated  that  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  had  three 
fundamental  purjxises: 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  In  relation  to  their  numbers  of  low- 
Income  children  and,  within  those  school 
districts,  to  schools  with  the  greatest  num- 
bers of  low-income  students 

To  fund  special  services  for  low-achieving 
children  In  the  poorest  schools 

To  contribute  to  the  cognitive,  emotional, 
social,  or  physical  development  of  participat- 
ing students 

NIE's  strategy  for  assessing  compensatory 
education  programs  begins  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  program  has  several  purposes. 
It  differs  from  the  early  national  evaluations 
of  Title  I,  which  considered  only  the  third 
fundamental  purpose — contributing  to  chil- 
dren's development — and  often  rendered 
Judgments  on  the  efficacy  of  the  program 
without  acountlng  for  the  diverse  ways  In 
which  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  had 
Implemented  it.  The  research  is  designed  to 
provide  clear  Information  about  what  Title  I 
Is  accomplishing  toward  achievement  of  each 
fundamental  purpose  and  to  examine  the 
feasibility  and  effects  of  alternative  ways  of 
organizing  Title  1. 

To  obtain  these  kinds  of  Information  the 
Institute  is  conducting  research  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  program.  Studies  cover  the  proc- 
esses by  which  Title  I  allocates  funds,  de- 
livers services,  and  helps  students,  and  also 
include  research  on  the  ways  in  which  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  administration  deter- 
mines what  the  program  will  be  in  practice. 

The  overall  study  consists  of  35  research 
projects,  organized  into  the  four  areas  of 
funds  allocation,  compensatory  services,  stu- 
dent development,  and  administration.  The 
major  research  questions  addressed  In  each 
area  are  summarized  below. 

Funds  allocation 

NIE's  research  examines  the  effects  of  cur- 
rent procedures  for  distributing  compensa- 
tory funds  and  assesses  the  implications  of 
alternative  allocation  methods.  The  research 
on  current  procedures  will  Indicate  how  ac- 
tual allocation  patterns  correspond  to  Title 
I's  fundamental  purpose  of  providing  addi- 
tional money  to  low-income  districts  and 
schools.  It  win  also  show  how  Title  I  grants 
affect  both  the  overall  distribution  of  edu- 
cational expenditures  among  LEAs  and  the 
level  of  educational  spending  within  LEAs. 

The  work  on  alternative  funds  allocation 
procedures  examines  two  issues  that  were 
prominent  In  the  1974  Congressional  de- 
bates :  ( 1 )  possible  changes  In  the  definition 
of  poverty  to  be  used  In  the  funding  for- 
mula; and  (2)  a  possible  change  from  pov- 
erty to  achievement  as  the  eligibility  cri- 
terion for  allocating  Title  I  funds.  As  part 
of  the  research  on  achievement  criteria. 
NIE  has  implemented  experimental  projects 
m  13  school  districts  which  will  serve  as  dem- 
onstrations of  the  effects  of  changing  from 
poverty  to  achievement  criteria  In  the  se- 
lection of  eligible  schools  within  districts. 
NIE  is  also  examining  the  feasibility  of  al- 
locating funds  to  States  and  districts  based 
on  achievement  criteria. 

Compensatory  services 

The  National  Survey  of  Compensatory  Ed- 
ucation, referred  to  earlier.  Is  the  major  data 
collection  effort  through  which  NIE  Is  ex- 
amining Title  I's  achievement  of  Its  second 
purpose,  i.e.,  to  provide  special  services  to 
selected  children.  The  first  results  of  the  sur- 
vey are  summarized  In  Chapter  III.  Results 
are  reported  on  (1)  the  scope  of  compensa- 
tory education;  (2)  the  range  of  services 
provided  with  the  Title  I  funds;  (3)  the 
characteristics  of  the  students  receiving  com- 
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pensatory  services;    and    (4)    the  character- 
istics of  compensatory  Instruction. 
Student  development 
Research  In  this  area  addresses  the  third  of 
Title  I's  fundamental  purposes,  i.e.,  to  con- 
tribute   to   children's   overall    development. 
The  research  Is  designed  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions 
In  the  area  of  student  development,  that  of 
Identifying    which    characteristics    of    com- 
pensatory   Instructional    services    are    most 
likely  to  Increase  pupils'  reading  and  math- 
ematics achievement.  The  research  also  will 
examine  the  prevalence  of  these  character- 
istics in  current  compensatoy  education  pro- 
grams and  Indicate  how  their  adoption  can 
be  promoted  by  the  way  a  Federal  compensa- 
tory program  "is  designed  and  administered. 
The  studies   focus   on  four  features  of  In- 
struction which  appear  to  be  especially  Im- 
portant in  determining  children's  learning; 
I.e.,  individualized  instruction.  Instructional 
setting,    time    .spent    In    Instruction,    and 
teacher  training.  The  major  research  exam- 
ining the  relationship  of  these  variables  to 
student  achievement  \s  the  Instructional  Di- 
mensions  Study   which   Includes    12,000    1st 
and  3d  grade  students  In  440  classrooms. 
Administration 
Research  In  this  area  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  Title  I.  Although  Improving 
educational  administration  Is  not  one  of  the 
fundamental  pvirposes  of  Title  I,  it  Is  clearly 
a  major  factor  In  determining  whether  the 
program  serves  the  Intended  purposes.  NIE's 
research  has  three  major  objectives:    (1)   to 
describe  the  process  by  which  administrators 
transform  the  provisions  of  the  Title  I  statute 
and  appropriations  into  educational  services; 
(2)    to  Identify,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
factors  that  affect  the  way  in  which  the  Title 
I  program  has  been  implemented;  and  (3)  to 
determine  whether  and  In  what  ways  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  Influence  local  Title  I 
services  through  efforts  to  modify  administra- 
tive practices.  Specifically,  research  projects 
focus  on  Federal  administration;  State  and 
local     administration;      Parental     Advisory 
Council   (PAC)   Involvement  with  LEA  deci- 
sionmaking;    and    administration    in    rural 
schools. 

FINDINGS  FROM  THE  NIE  SURVEY  OF  COMPENSA- 
TORY  EDUCATION 

A  national  random  sample  of  Title  I  school 
districts,  which  Include  some  grades  In  the 
range  from  kindergarten  through  8th  grade, 
was  selected  for  the  NIE  Survey.  Data  were 
obtained  from  interviews  conducted  during 
the  1975-76  school  year  with  State  and  dis- 
trict administrators,  school  principals,  regu- 
lar classroom  and  compensatory  education 
teachers,  and  PAC  chairpersons.  The  figures 
reported  represent  national  estimates  based 
on  the  data  from  the  sampled  districts.  State- 
ments made  about  the  characteristics  of 
"compensatory  education"  students,  teachers, 
or  services  refer  to  Title  I-  and/or  State- 
funded  compensatory  programs.  Where  the 
information  represents  Title  I  only,  It  Is  so 
indicated.  The  remainder  of  this  summary 
presents  some  of  the  survey's  principal  find- 
ings. 

The  scope  of  compensatory  education 

During  the  1975-76  school  year.  Title  I  rep- 
resented 3  percent  of  total  national  expendi- 
tures for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  and  State  compensatory  education 
programs,  1  percent.  Of  the  Nation's  school 
districts,  90  percent  received  Title  I  funds. 

Compensatory  programs  Involve  many  pub- 
lic school  students  and  teachers.  From  the 
survey  data,  it  is  estimated  that  In  Title  I 
districts : 

An  average  of  90  percent  of  the  achoda 
classified  by  LEAs  as  eligible  receive  Title  I 
funds. 

An  average  of  57  percent  of  the  children 
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classified  by  LEAs  as  eligible  participate  In 
Title  I  programs. 

Approximately    5.9    million 
students   In   grades   K-8   rei 
State-funded  compensatory 
ices.  This  is  19.5  percent  of  all 
children  enrolled  in  those  grad; 

An  estimated  116,218  nonpub  1 
dents  or  approximately  5  percent 
enrollment  in  nonpublic  school 
I-Iunded  compensatory  services . 

Of  all  public  elementary  schopl 
1975-76,  an  estimated  111,087, 
of  the  total,  were  involved  for 
of  their  time  in  providing 
cation  Instruction. 

According  to  data  from 
tions.  Title  I  funds  paid  the 
estimated  8  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  these  districts. 

Title  I  funds  paid  the  salaries 
mated   54  percent  of  all 
Title  I  districts. 

The  range  of  services  provided 
funds 
The  services  provided  with 
are  quite  diverse  and  vary  to 
with  the  economic  status  of  th 
trlcts  that  receive  them.  Prom 
analyses,   based  on   Title   I 
appears  that: 

The  national  average  share 
budget  spent  on  instructional 
percent.  However,  when  dlstriclfe 
fied  by  economic  status  (average 
come),  lower  Income  districts 
cent    less    of    their    Title    I 
wealthier  districts  on 

The  national  average  share  o 
instructional  budget  spent  on 
percent. 

The  national  average  share  o; 
instructional  budget  spent  on 
Is  19  percent. 

The  national  average  share  oi 
instructional  budget  spent  on 
percent. 

The  budgeted  national  averag 
penditure  per  pupil  participatin 
gram  is  $347.  For  instructional 
budgeted  national  average  Tlth 
ture  per  participant  is  $263. 

Title  I  districts  use  these  fun<ls 
a  VEiriety  of  Instructional  and  si 
ices.  Some  instructional  servic 
vided  by  98  percent  or  the  dis 
support  services  are  offered  by 
and  a  large  percentage  of  Tlth 
fund  more  than  one  c 
From  the  survey,  it  is  estimatec 

69  percent  of  Title  I  districts 
funds  for  reading. 

45  percent  of  these  districts  use  Title  I 
funds  for  mathematics. 

38  percent  use  Title   I  funds  to  support 
preschool/kindergarten   readines ;  programs. 

30  percent  provide  Instruction  ^n  language 
arts. 

28  percent  provide  resource 
percent  support  libraries. 

20    percent    provide    medical 
services. 

The  characteristics  of  student!^ 
services 
Students  in  Title  I  districts  abpear  to  be 
concentrated  In  grades  1-6.  with  limilar  pro- 
portions in  each  of  these  grade  s:  very  few 
are  In  jtiulor  or  seolor  high  schc  ol.  There  Is 
a  signincantly  higher  concentra  ;ion  of  mi- 
nority group  children  among  compensatory 
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education  students  than  in  total  enrollment 
In  Title  1  districts.  It  is  estimated  that: 

54  percent  of  compensatory  education  stu- 
dents are  White,  compared  to  75  percent  of 
total  enrollment. 

34  percent  of  compensatory  education  stu- 
dents are  Black,  compared  to  19  percent  of 
total  enrollment. 

JO  percent  of  compensatory  education  stu- 
dents are  Spanish  surnamed,  compared  to 
5  percent  of  total  enrollment. 

Not  all  of  the  compensatory  education 
services  mentioned  above  are  delivered  to  all 
compensatory  education  students.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  following  proportion  of  com- 
pensatory education  students  receive  com- 
pensatory Instruction  in  the  subjects  listed 
below : 

50  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  reading. 

44  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics. 

35  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  language  arts. 

14  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  social/cultural  studies. 

12  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  science. 

5  percent  receive  compensatory  instruc- 
tion in  special  education/learning  disabili- 
ties. 

3  percent  receive  compensatory  Instruc- 
tion in  English  as  a  second  language. 

The  characteristics  of  compensatory 
instruction 

Many  compensatory  education  students  re- 
ceive instruction  in  more  than  one  subject 
matter  area;  the  average  amount  of  time 
.spent  in  compensatory  instruction  is  o'/i 
hours  per  week.  This  is  an  average  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  time  available  for  learn- 
ing. 

Remedial  reading,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guage arts  are  the  three  subjects  most  often 
provided  to  compensatory  education  stu- 
dents. The  following  features  characterize 
compensatory  instruction  in  these  subjects. 
Based  on  the  survey  it  is  estimated  that : 

85  percent  of  the  compensatory  education 
students  in  reading.  66  percent  of  those  in 
mathemati&s.  and  63  percent  of  those  in 
language  arts  programs  receive  this  instruc- 
tion outside  their  regular  classrooms. 

The  average  size  of  the  class  in  which  com- 
pensatory education  students  receive  com- 
pensatory instruction  is  9  students  for  read- 
ing and  14  students  for  language  arts  and 
mathematics. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  compensa- 
tory education  classes  is  approximately  4 
hours  per  week  for  reading  and  language  arts, 
and  3  hours  per  week  for  mathematics. 

Further  analyses  of  the  data  from  the  sur- 
vey and  interpretations  of  the  findings  will 
be  presented  in  the  second  interim  report. 


FARMERS    AS    INNOCENT    VICTIMS 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  proposal  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  emergency  loans  in  an  area  if  he 
determines  that  a  labor  dispute,  in  which 
farmers  are  not  participant?,  results  in 
losses  in  production  or  sales  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

During  last  summer's  brief  cannery 
strike  in  California,  which  occurred  at 
the  peak  of  the  harvest  season,  agi-icul- 
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tural  producers  were  unable  to  deliver 
their  crops  to  processing  plants  and  suf- 
fered disastrous  losses.  The  entire  apri- 
cot crop  was  lost  and  over  200,000  tons 
of  tomatoes  and  75,000  tons  of  peaches 
rotted  during  the  work  stoppage.  It  will 
take  years  for  many  producers  to  recover 
their  enormous  losses,  which  presently 
are  not  covered  by  the  emergency  loan 
provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.A.  1961) . 
These  emergency  loans,  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration — 
FmHA — of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  available  only  in  the  case  of 
natural  disasters. 

The  bin  would  allow  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  aquaculture  oper^rs  to  obtain  loans 
at  the  same  terms  as  those  available  for 
victims  of  natural  disasters.  A  5  percent 
per  annum  rate  is  charged  for  loans  cov- 
ering actual  losses. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  legislation  does  not  seek  to  under- 
mine the  rights  of  either  labor  or  man- 
agement. The  bill  seeks  only  to  protect 
the  innocent  producers  who  are  not 
parties  to  labor  disputes,  but  who,  never- 
theless, suffer  the  consequences. 


OAK  RIDGE  SUPPORTS  CLINCH 
RIVER  BREEDER  REACTOR 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


OF    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion in  the  press  about  possible  alterna- 
tive sites  for  the  Clinch  River  project. 
Although  project  leaders  inform  me  that 
such  consideration  is  normal  for  any  nu- 
clear powerplant,  I  wanted  to  state  sev- 
eral points  for  the  record. 

First,  Tennessee  is  pleased  and  happy 
to  have  the  Nation's  first  large-scale 
demonstration  breeder  sited  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  Our  citizens,  particularly  in 
this  area,  understand  nuclear  technology, 
recognize  that  development  of  the 
breeder  is  essential  to  keeping  our  few 
energy  options  open,  and  are  proud  to 
have  this  historic  project  right  where  it 
is. 

These  frigid  mornings  of  the  winter  of 
1977  tell  us  all  too  chillingly  of  the  con- 
sequences of  inadequate  energy.  We  sim- 
ply must  develop  our  options  wisely,  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  the  answer  Ues 
in  conservation,  coal,  and  nuclear  power. 
Beyond  2000  only  the  breeder  reactor 
offers  a  strong  possibility  of  success  for 
being  the  long-term  assured,  safe,  and 
reasonably  economical  energy  resource 
this  Nation  so  ui-gently  needs. 

National  needs  for  the  breeder  and 
Tennessee  preferences  aside,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  not  to  change  the  site 
of  the  Clinch  River  project.  After  4  years 
of  aggressive  and  nonrelenting  effort,  a 
firm  partnership  of  Government  and 
electric  power  industry  have  forged  the 
team  that  can  make  the  demonstration 
breeder  a  reality  in  the  mid-1980's — in 
time  to  make  the  economic  and  other 
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evaluations  crucial  to  deciding  on  wheth- 
er the  technology  can  and  should  be 
applied  broadly  in  this  country. 

Transfer  to  another  site  with  the  same 
project  goals  would  mean  3  to  4  years 
delay,  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  an  unacceptable  reduction 
in  our  odds  for  meeting  future  energy 
needs  in  a  timely  way. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Nation  needs 
more  energy — to  sustain  jobs  and  services 
for  our  people  and  to  provide  hope  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  America's  high  quality  of  life. 
The  breeder  is  the  key  to  developing  nu- 
clear power  as  part  of  our  overall  energy 
requirement;  and  only  siting  the  breeder 
demonstration  plant  on  the  Chnch  River 
site  will  meet  the  timing  and  utility  ob- 
jectives which  are  essential  for  the 
breeder  to  become  a  real  energy  option. 


TACKLING   THE   POSTAL   DILEMMA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  it  or 
not,  Congress  is  going  to  be  forced  to 
come  up  with  some  solutions  to  the  con- 
tinuing crisis  facing  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. In  the  middle  of  March  we  will  be 
receiving  a  report  from  the  Commission 
on  Postal  Service  which  we  asked  for 
last  year.  What  they  will  recommend  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  in  my  testimony 
before  them  January  24,  I  pointed  out 
some  things  I  believe  they  should  take 
into  consideration.  These  are  also  points 
the  entire  Congre.ss  should  consider  as 
we  prepare  to  act  upon  that  report. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Statement  of  Honorable  James  Abdnor 
Distinguished  members  of  the  Commission, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  in  South  Dakota.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  testify  before  you  because 
of  the  unique  attention  glveii  by  South 
Dakotans  to  the  Postal  Service.  No  other 
Issue  so  touches  each  of  my  constituents  as 
does  this.  To  help  you  appreciate  the  per- 
spective I  bring  to  this  testimony,  allow  me 
to  sketch  most  briefly  factors  conditioning 
the  views  of  South  Dakotans. 

While  my  count  Is  only  approximate  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  recent  data,  there  are 
some  391  post  offices  In  South  Dakota.  Of 
that  number,  only  115  are  what  were  once 
classified  as  first  and  second  class  post  of- 
fices. That  is.  some  70  percent  of  South 
Dakota  post  offices  are  third  and  fotirth  class 
offices.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  post 
office  serving  less  than  a  dozen  families.  This 
is  to  be  expected  in  a  state  with  a  total 
population  less  than  that  within  the  10  mile 
.square  enclosing  Washington.  D.C.  South 
Dakota,  a  state  some  200  miles  wide  and 
400  miles  long,  has  only  nine  people,  on  the 
average,   living  on  each  square  mile. 

I  cite  these  statistics  for  one  purpose — to 
establish  the  context  within  which  South 
Dakotans  view  postal  service.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  postal  service  is  a  vital  and  needed 
form  of  communication  in  South  Dakota, 
as  it  Is  for  all  Americans.  But  the  small 
post  office  is  more  than  that.  Often.  It  is 
a  center  of  community  life:  the  svmbol  of 
that   community.   And,    it   likewise   is   each 
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community's   center   of   Identification   with 
the  outside  world,  as  well  as  to  Itself. 

As  we  realize  that  the  small  town  post  of- 
fice not  only  is  considered,  but  frequently 
IS,  the  center  of  the  community,  it  is  little 
wonder  people  react  quickly  when  there  is 
a  threat  to  remove  the  post  office.  For  a 
state  such  as  mine,  I  think  you  already  know 
that  that  reaction  can  be  very  strong,  for 
the  post  offices  in  rural  America  represent 
more  than  a  service.  They  represent  an  in- 
stitution which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  in  these  areas. 

This  is  a  consideration  which  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Public  Law  91-374  stipulates  in  part: 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  effective  and  regular  postal 
service  to  rural  area  communities  and  small 
towns  where  post  offices  are  non-sustaining. 
No  small  post  office  .shall  be  closed  because 
of  a  deficit,  it  being  the  specific  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  effective  postal  services  be 
assured  to  the  residents  of  both  urban  and 
rural  communities." 

This  provision  really  explains  why  there 
was  such  outrage  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents when  the  prospect  of.  post  office 
closure  was  raised  in  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  of  1975.  The  promise  of 
equal  or  improved  service  was  and  Is  inade- 
quate. South  Dakotans  and  all  rural  Ameri- 
cans were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  los- 
ing-^in  all  to  many  instances — their  com- 
munities. I  remind  this  Commission  that  this 
was  a  threat  considered  by  patrons  at  70 
percent  of  the  offices  in  South  Dakota. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  above 
provision  in  the  original  legislation  is  at 
odds  with  the  stipulated  objective  of  making 
the  Postal  Service  self-sufficient.  And,  I  will 
join  with  countless  others  who  will  testify 
before  you  in  saying  that  the  Postal  Service 
IS  a  public  service  providing  a  necessary 
strvicture  of  comm.unicatlon  for  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be,  by  definition  and  by  struc- 
ture, dependent  upon  government  subsidiza- 
tion. And  it  would  be  easy  for  me,  in  de- 
fense of  small  rural  post  offices,  which  ad- 
mittedly are  a  small  factor  in  the  larger 
picture  of  postal  reform,  to  stop  here  know- 
ing that  my  constituents'  interests  will  be 
protected  under  the  general  banner  of  "serv- 
ice first"  and  economy  later.  Yet,  I  suggest 
we  go  beyond  this  slogan  and  inquire  into 
its  meaning  for  rural  America  and  the  fu- 
ture of  postal  service  to  those  citizens. 

I  am  certain  my  constituents  share  my 
interest  in  economy  In  government,  includ- 
ing the  postal  service.  The  problem  con- 
fronting the  Postal  Service,  and  which  natur- 
ally has  an  impact  on  rural  post  offices, 
is  a  problem  of  economics.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice continues  to  be  highly  labor  Inten- 
sive. I  know  this  Commission  will  spend  a 
good  deal  of  Its  energy  on  this  issue  and  the 
question  of  mechanization.  I  note  It  here  to 
make  the  point  that  85  percent  of  postal 
expenses  are  for  employees,  most  of  whom  are 
represented  by  powerful  unions.  Only  post- 
masters and  supervisors  are  not  included  un- 
der the  national  labor  agreement  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

Included  in  recent  contracts  are  "no-lay- 
off" provisions,  maintaining  this  relative 
structure  of  postal  expense.  This  together 
with  the  constraints  imposed  on  postal  rates, 
apparently  is  being  taken  by  many  sources 
to  mean  that  post  office  closings  remain  as 
one  of  the  few  avenues  possible  for  reducing 
the  deficit. 

In  fact,  indication  of  this  appeared  re- 
cently in  an  Associated  Press  article  in  which 
the  executive  director  of  the  Commission 
is  quoted  as  saying  there  are  only  "three 
unpleasant  alternatives"  available  to  the 
Commission  in  its  search  for  ways  to  help  the 
Postal  Service  out  of  its  financial  difficulties. 

Following  is  the  thrust  of  the  main  points 
of  the  article  which  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
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ary  7,  1977,  Issue  of  the  Huron  (SX>.)   Daily 
Plainsmen: 

"Those  three  possible  recommendations 
were  listed  Thursday  as  more  Increases  in 
postal  rates,  heavier  subsidies  of  the  U.S. 
mail  by  taxpayers  or  serious  reductions  In 
service. 

"  'There  is  no  fourth  alternative,"  said 
David  Minton,  executive  director  of  the  new 
Commission  on  Postal  Service." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  there  is  a  fourth 
alternative,  and  that  is  to  give  careful  exam- 
ination to  the  present  compensation  provi- 
sions which,  as  I  noted  earlier,  constitute 
approximately  85  percent  of  postal  costs. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
"everything  must  continue  to  go  up,"  when 
it  comes  to  wages  and  salaries.  I  believe  care- 
ful examination  can  and  ought  to  be  given 
by  all  entitles  of  government  to  the  massive 
outlays  which  are  being  made  to  personnel 
We  have,  for  example,  coming  before  Con- 
gress another  wage  increase  proposal — this 
one  for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  top 
echelon  of  Executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  government. 

What  is  wrong  with  saying:  "Hold  your 
horses!  Let's  think  about  stabilizing  "and 
holding  the  line  for  a  while  Instead  of  always 
saying  we've  got  to  pay  more"? 

Somewhere  and  sometime  we  must  say 
"enough  is  enough!"  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  to  stop  inflation  and  these  splrallng 
increases  in  the  costs  of  living  we  have  all 
experienced  unless  we  stop  the  great  pump 
primer  in  the  first  place:  the  continually 
escalating  Increase  In  wages  and  salaries. 

I  am  not  calling  for  the  Postal  Service — 
or  any  other  branch  of  government — to  re- 
duce wages  to  a  previous  level.  What  I  am 
saying  is  let's  hold  the  line.  (And,  I  think  the 
first  place  we  should  do  it  Is  In  Congress  by 
rejecting  the  Presidential  Commission  re- 
quest for  Executive  and  Congressional  salary 
increases.) 

I  think  the  contract  reached  by  the  Postal 
Sen'ice  certainly  can  stand  review  because 
of  the  built-in  escalation  which  resulted. 

One  Item  in  the  National  Labor  Agreement 
which  has  caused  administrative  problems 
for  some  of  our  small  town  South  Dakota 
postmasters  is  the  requirement  that  a  part- 
time  clerk  has  to  be  paid  for  a  minimum  of 
two  hoiu-s  when  called  in  to  work.  There  are 
many  times  when  these  postmasters  could  tise 
a  part-time  clerk  for  one  hour  In  the  morn- 
ing and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  is 
not  often  they  have  two  consecutive  hours 
of  work  for  a  part-time  clerk. 

This  is  one  example  of  why  I  believe  the 
Commission  on  Postal  Service  should  in- 
clude in  Its  consideration  the  National  Labor 
Agreement  with  a  view  to  recommending 
items  which  should  be  given  attention  in  the 
negotiations  between  Postal  Service  repre- 
sentatives and  postal  emplovee  union  repre- 
sentatives when  the  next  contract  is  under 
consideration. 

If  85  percent  of  the  Postal  Service  annual 
budget  is  for  pay,  with  little  or  no  possibility 
of  reduction,  and  if  an  additional  five  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  annual  budget  Is  for  energy, 
with  the  likelihood  of  increasing  prices,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  financial  problem  of  the 
Postal  Service  cannot  possibly  be  solved  by 
making  savings  in  the  remaining  small  per- 
centage of  the  budget  outlays. 

This  Is  the  fallacy,  I  believe,  of  the  widely 
heralded  GAO  report. 

GAO  suggested  that  some  SlOO  mUlion 
could  be  saved  annually  by  closing  some 
12,000  rural  post  offices.  The  same  month  a 
new  National  Labor  Agreement  was  nego- 
tiated covering,  as  I  noted  earlier,  all  postal 
employees  except  postmasters  and  super- 
visors. Since  then,  base  pay  raises  for  each 
covered  employee  have  aggregated  $900  and 
cost-of-living  adjustments  have  added  an^ 
other  $624  per  year.  Take  these  increases, 
multiply  them  by  the  600.000  covered  em- 
ployees, and  you  have  a  $914  million  hike  in 
postal  expenses  in  a  year  and  a  half! 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSTAL  Service  Paces  Loss  of  Independence; 

Move  Likely  This  Year — Court  Ruling, 

Carter  Pledge   And  Commission's  Work 

Point      to      Major      Changes — Another 

Profitable  Quarter 

(By  Walter  Mcssberg) 

Washington. — That  steady  money-loser, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  will  report  soon  that 
for  the  second  consecutive  quarter  Its  oper- 
ations show  a  surplus. 

It  Is  the  best  financial  news  for  the  Postal 
Service  in  its  six-year  history.  But  all  the 
other  news  for  the  agency  Is  bad — so  bad 
that  the  service  is  closer  than  ever  to  ex- 
tinction as  an  Independent  agency.  It  ap- 
pears likely.  In  fact,  that  Congress  and  the 
new  President  will  reassert  some  direct  con- 
trol over  It  this  year. 

Lawmakers  Increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
the  Postal  Service  seem  ready,  at  the  least, 
to  restore  the  presidential  power  of  appoint- 
ing the  Postmaster  General  and  to  reclaim 
some  congressional  authority  over  postal 
budgets  and  rates. 

For  mall  users,  a  congressional  takeover  of 
rate-setting  procedures  probably  would  mean 
a  slowing  of  the  escalation  of  postal  rates, 
which  have  approximately  doubled  since  the 
Postal  Service  began  In  1971.  (It  cost  six 
cents  to  mall  a  letter  back  then,  compared 
with  13  cents  now.  But  those  same  mall  us- 
ers would  still  feel  the  burden  of  mounting 
postal  costs — in  the  form  of  higher  postal 
subsidies  that  Congress  presumably  would 
appropriate. 

preserving  the  popular 

A  congressional  takeover  would  probably 
also  result  in  preservation  of  some  politically 
popular  services,  such  as  small  rural  post 
offices,  which  the  14-bllllon-dollar  Postal 
Service  wants  to  eliminate  because  they  are 
uneconomic. 

Postal  officials,  as  well  as  major  mall  users, 
agree  that  the  political  environment  is 
changing  drastically,  and  that  a  legislative 
overhaul  appears  on  the  way. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  grim  year  for  the  Postal 
Service,  says  Timothy  May,  a  postal  lawyer 
for  Readers  Digest  and  some  other  major 
mailers.  A  postal  official  adds:  "Some  of  the 
major  constituencies — the  mailers,  the 
unions  and  others — may  be  ready  to  throw 
In  the  towel  on  postal  reorganization." 

Events  pointing  toward  major  changes  in- 
clude the  following: 

A  surprising  ruling  by  a  three-judge  fed- 
eral appeals  court  last  month.  The  court 
not  only  ruled  that  the  service  had  been 
using  Illegal  methods  to  set  postal  rates;  It 
also  suggested  that  it  soon  may  order  a 
rollback  of  first-class  rates  and  an  increase 
in  the  rates  for  business  mall.  Responding 
to  this  ruling,  worried  business  mailers  are 
seeking  major  congressional  revisions  in  the 
law  under  which  postal  rates  are  established. 

The  work  of  a  study  commission  that  Is 
due  to  tell  Congress  by  March  15  how  the 
Postal  Service  should  be  reshaped.  The  com- 
mission is  expected  to  raise  fundamental 
questions  about  the  rate-setting  methods  of 
the  agency. 

The  campaign  pledge  by  Jimmy  Carter 
to  try  to  make  the  Postmaster  General  a 
presidential  appointee  once  more.  During 
the  campaign.  Mr.  Carter  derided  the  Postal 
Service  as  "a  Republican  experiment."  and 
since  the  election  some  of  his  aides  have 
been  preparing  postal-policy  options  for  his 
consideration. 

powers  of  the  board 

Under  legislation  passed  in  1970,  the  serv- 
ice Is  run  by  a  presldentlally  named 
nine-member  board  of  governors,  which  has 
the  power  to  hire  and  fire  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  governors  may  also  change 
postal  rates,  subject  only  to  review  by  a  flve- 
membcr  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
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The  governors  and  Postmaster  General 
Benjamin  Franklin  Ballar  want  to  preserve 
this  system;  they  think  it  would  have  per- 
formed better  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  1970s.  All  they  want  Congress  to 
change  is  the  law's  subsidy  arrangement, 
which  provides  the  service  with  annual  fed- 
eral grants  until  1984.  when  the  agency  is 
required  to  break  even. 

Currently,  the  Postal  Service  gets  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  of  $1.6  billion.  The 
agency  argues  that  it  needs  much  more  than 
that  each  year  if  it  Is  to  provide  several 
money-losing  services  that  Congress  insists 
on;  such  services  Include  twlce-a-day  busi- 
ness deliveries  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
rural  post  offices.  Postal  officials  want  Con- 
gress to  list  such  uneconomic  services  in  a 
"public  service"  category  and  simply  give 
the  agency  sufficient  funds  to  finance  them. 

But  defenders  of  the  current  postal  sys- 
tem aren't  in  good  shape.  For  one  thing,  the 
congressional  postal  committees,  which 
have  been  friendly  to  the  service,  are  in  dis- 
array. Both  committees  have  new  chairmen 
this  year,  and  the  Senate  panel  may  even  be 
abolished  as  part  of  a  Senate  reorganization 
plan.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Ballar  is  risking  the 
enmity  of  the  new  President  by  passing  the 
word  that  he  won't  resign  with  the  changing 
of  administrations — partly,  he  explains,  be- 
cause it  is  important  to  demonstrate  the 
agency's  Independence. 

SURPLUSES    WON'T    HELP 

The  new  budget  surpluses  won't  help, 
either.  It  appears  that  the  service  rolled  up 
a  profit  in  the  last  quarter  of  at  least  $50 
million  to  add  to  the  $15  million  surplus  it 
produced  in  the  summer  quarter.  '"They're 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  explaining  to  peo- 
ple that  they  had  a  surplus  but  stUl  need 
billions  in  new  subsidies."  says  John  Bvu-zio, 
a  lawyer  for  the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Ballar  says  the  surpluses  result  from 
unexpected  Increases  in  mall  volume  and 
the  elimination  of  50.000  postal  Jobs  in  re- 
cent years.  But  he  insists  the  surpluses  don't 
alter  the  long-term,  pessimistic  view,  which 
assumes  future  pay  increases,  an  expected 
long-term  decline  in  mail  volume,  and  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

The  service  is  likely  to  ask  the  rate  panel 
for  another  increase  before  the  year  is  out. 
If  granted,  it  would  push  first-class  postage 
to  16  cents  or  17  cents  an  ounce  in  1978 — 
provided  that  the  court's  threat  of  a  rate 
rollback  Is  forestalled.  If  rates  are  rolled 
back,  postal  finances  could  become  total 
chaos,  thus  forcing  Congress  to  act. 

A  few  months  ago.  postal  officials  hoped 
this  would  be  the  year  when  Congress  finally 
agreed  to  provide  enough  of  a  subsidy  to 
make  the  Postal  Service  functioii  effectively. 
That  hope  was  bolstered  last  year  when  Con- 
gress gave  the  agency  an  extra  $1  billion  and 
set  up  the  special  study  commission  to  rec- 
ommend further  steps. 

But  now  it  appears  that  Instead  of  return- 
ing from  Capitol  Hill  this  year  with  lots  more 
money,  the  service  will  be  lucKy  to  come 
back  in  one  piece.  A  top  postal  official,  talk- 
ing more  glumly  than  ever,  says.  "We  can 
save  the  system,  but  we've  only  got  six 
months  to  do  it." 

Postal  officials  see  some  reasons  for  hope. 
It  is  possible  that  Congress,  facing  other 
pressing  problems,  may  not  want  to  plunge 
into  the  complexities  of  postal  organization 
this  year.  Further,  the  Carter  transition  team 
recently  has  passed  the  word  that  Mr. 
Carter's  campaign  statements  may  not  rep- 
resent his  final  policies  on  the  Postal  Service. 

But  postal  officials  acknowledge  that  the 
service  is  In  a  newly  precarious  position,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  recent  federal  ap- 
peals court  ruling. 

The  court  noted  that  the  1970  law  called 
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for  charging  users  of  each  class  of  mail  for 
all  costs  incurred  by  that  class,  plus  a  pro- 
portional amount  of  the  fixed  overhead  costs 
that  couldn't  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any 
one  class.  But  the  service,  the  court  found, 
had  deliberately  allocated  too  much  of  the 
cost  to  those  mailers — largely  senders  of 
flrst-class  nJall — who  had  no  real  alternative 
but  to  use  the  Postal  Service. 

ITie  specific  case  had  been  brought  by 
greeting-card  makers  as  a  challenge  to  the 
method  the  service  had  used  In  raising  first- 
class  rates  to  10  cents  from  8  cents.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  method  used  had  been 
illegal,  but  granted  no  legal  remedy  because 
the  10-cent  rate  being  challenged  isn't  in 
effect  any  longer.  But  the  decision  noted 
that  a  nearly  identical  challenge  to  the  cur- 
rent 13-cent  rate  is  pending  before  the  same 
court.  The  court  hinted  that  when  that  case 
Is  decided  it  may  order  revisions  in  the 
rates.  Such  revision  almost  certainly  would 
cut  rates  for  letter  mall,  while  providing 
sharp  increases  In  rates- for  advertising  mat- 
ter, magazines,  newspapers,  books  and  many 
other  items. 

To  head  off  that  possibility,  the  publishers' 
lobbyists  have  begun  moving  to  get  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  court  by  revising  the 
1970  law's  section  on  how  rates  are  set.  "We'd 
have  backed  a  simple  subsidy  bill,  but  this 
court  decision  is  catastrophic."  says  Mr.  May, 
the  Reader's  Digest  lawyer.  "Now,  nothing 
the  Congress  will  do  on  subsidies  means  a 
thing  unless  they  reverse  that  ruling." 

One  big  publisher  has  decided  to  greatly 
expand  its  use  of  private  carriers,  circum- 
venting the  post  offices.  "The  mailers  have 
usually  gone  along  with  Ballar,"  says  a  post- 
al expert  in  Congress,  "but  now  they're  going 
to  be  focusing  much  more  on  saving  them- 
selves." 

The  court  ruling  also  p>oses  a  problem  for 
postal  unions — the  most  potent  lobbying 
force  among  the  postal  Interest  groups.  "The 
unions  have  always  tried  to  keep  things 
under  control,  to  avoid  reopening  the  law 
too  much,  because  they're  dreadfully  fearful 
something  might  happen  to  their  collective- 
bargaining  rights."  saye  James  LaPenta,  vice 
president  of  the  mall  handlers'  union. 

But  now,  he  adds,  "we  may  have  to  do 
something  this  year,  or  we'll  wind  up  with 
collective  bargaining  but  no  employer  to  bar- 
gain with."  He  favors  bringing  the  service 
back  under  political  control  by  eliminating 
the  rate  commission  and  making  the  Post- 
master General  a  presidential  appointee.  The 
AFLr-CIO.  worried  about  postal  increases  on 
union  publications,  agrees. 

The  court  ruling  has  affected  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  congressional  .study  commission, 
too.  David  Minton,  the  commission's  execu- 
tive director,  says.  "We'll  direct  much  more 
of  our  attention  toward  the  problem  of  rate- 
making,  now  that  the  court  has  ruled.  The 
ruling  will  virtually  assure  that  Congress  will 
reexamine  the  rate-making  Issue."  He  sees 
the  possibility  of  "a  complete  reexamination 
of  the  whole  1970  law." 

It  long  has  been  assumed  that  Congress 
would  be  unwilling  to  resume  the  old  prac- 
tice of  setting  rates  by  law.  But  since  1970 
many  new  members  have  been  elected  to 
Congress  who  can't  recall  the  Intense  and 
nettlesome  lobbying  over  postal-rate  bills. 
"There's  a  lot  of  new  sentiment  to  get  Con- 
gress back  Involved  In  running  the  service 
In  some  way — maybe  not  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  but  In  same  way,"  says  Mr.  Burzlo  of 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association. 

Robert  Malsom,  a  Carter  aide  studying 
postal  policy,  says,  "The  Important  question 
is  whether  the  service  Is  going  to  continue  to 
be  locked  Into  the  schizophrenic  legal  lan- 
guage that  requires  it  to  break  even  and  also 
requires  It  to  provide  a  public  service." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  POLITICS  OF  CHROME 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this 
time  during  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress,  just  as  most  other  Americans 
are  putting  away  their  campaign  gear, 
a  small  group  of  others  are  only  now 
putting  theirs  on.  The  buttons  they  wear 
read,  "Stop  Rhodesian  Chrome,"  and 
this  particular  pressure  group  makes  it 
their  cause  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment which  permits  reciprocal  trade  with 
other  nations. 

These  people  who  complain  about  the 
Byrd  amendment  seem  to  have  always 
been  with  us,  and  hopefully  they  always 
will  be  with  us,  because  it  would  be  as 
strategically  dangerous  as  it  would  be 
economically  foolish  to  actually  repeal 
the  law  which  permits  us  to  buy  Rho- 
desian chrome.  Sentimentalists  in  for- 
eign policy  look  at  the  imperfections  we 
see  in  the  Smith  government  and  hold 
that  we  should  not  let  our  dollars  travel 
there.  Yet  to  trade  with  a  country,  to 
give  it  something  it  wants  for  something 
we  want  even  more,  is  hardly  to  vote  ap- 
proval of  its  regime,  or  we  would  stop 
buying  beans  from  Colombia,  spices  from 
India  or  glass  from  Poland.  Moreover, 
particularly  so  in  the  Rhodesian  case, 
our  trade  helps  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  their  economy,  bringing  prosperity  to 
people  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

In  the  past,  the  only  alternative  to 
purchasing  chrome  from  Rhodesia  has 
been  to  buy  it  instead  at  a  higher  price 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  hardly  one  of 
the  world's  more  liberal  regimes.  While 
recent  technology  has  only  this  year  en- 
abled a  few  other  countries  to  produce 
chrome  at  Rhodesia's  price  levels  using 
South  Africa's  low-sulfur  process.  Rho- 
desia remains  our  primary  source  of 
relatively  inexpensive  chrome. 

The  Sunday  News  American  of  Balti- 
more published  an  editorial  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 6  edition  which  addresses  these 
points  in  its  characteristically  lucid  way 
and  I  offer  it  for  the  Record.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  think  long  and  hard  be- 
fore any  effort  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  given  any  serious  consideration. 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sunday  News  American, 
Feb.  6,  1977] 
A   Strange   Morality 

Hard-left  activists  and  their  dupes  in  Con- 
gress are  mounting  a  new  drive  for  repeal 
of  the  1971  Byrd  Amendment,  under  which 
this  country  imports  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
in  disregard  of  United  Nations  sanctions.  Few 
Americans  realize  how  .serious  a  threat  to  the 
national  security  is  involved,  or  how  such  a 
rep>eal  would  help  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  certainly  should — and  It  is  high  time 
congressional  dupes  qiUt  falling  for  the  activ- 
ist argument  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
disgrace  for  continuing  to  do  busine.ss  with 
a  racist  government  In  defiance  of  world  opin- 
ion. Just  about  the  whole  world  has  been 
hypocritically  and  quietly  ignoring  the  UN 
embargo  on  Rhodesian  exports.  Only  the  U.S. 
has  been  honest  and  candid  about  its  actions. 

The  Byrd  Amendment  was  enacted  out  of 
vital  necessity.  Chromlte  ore  of  metallurgical 
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grade  is  a  strategic  material,  absolutely  es- 
sential in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels 
used  In  a  wide  variety  of  armaments.  Al- 
though Rhodesia  has  67.3  per  cent  of  the 
world's  dwindling  chrome  resources,  of  which 
we  have  none  domestically.  Soviet  Russia  to 
date  has  been  our  major  supplier. 

In  1975.  for  example,  the  U.S.  bought  17.5 
per  cent  of  its  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
from  Rhodesia  and  49  per  cent  from  Russia. 
The  rest  of  our  Imports  came  from  a  variety 
of  other  countries,  including  14  per  cent  from 
Turkey.  What  this  boils  down  to  is  one  all- 
important  fact,  namely  that  the  U.S.  simply 
could  not  manage  Its  chrome  problem  if  de- 
prived of  both  Rhodesian  and  Russian  sup- 
plies. 

This  is  precisely  what  could  happen  If  the 
stalemated  Rhodesian  talks  erupt  into  full- 
scale  racial  war  and,  as  In  Angola,  a  Marxist 
government  emerges  as  the  result  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  backing.  Thereafter,  U.S.  chrome  sup- 
plies would  be  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
Kremlin  policies. 

What  this  would  mean  in  the  event  of  a 
direct,  non-atomic  military  showdown  with 
our  Ideological  arch  enemy  is  obvious.  And 
It  should  be  equally  obvious  that  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  mines  at  the 
very  least  would  give  the  Soviets  a  powerful 
new  weapon  for  use  against  us  in  other  con- 
flicts. In  the  Korean  war.  it  shoxild  be  noted. 
Moscow  seriously  hampered  the  U.S.  by  cut- 
ting off  its  own  chrome  supplies  to  us. 

The  drive  for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment— a  drive  incidentally  supported  by  our 
new  UN  ambassador.  Andrew  Young — is  as 
ironic  as  it  is  menacing  to  the  national  se- 
curity. It  Is  a  strange  kind  of  American  mo- 
rality that  can  Ignore  that  security  in  con- 
demning the  U.S.  for  trading  with  Rhodesia 
while  seeing  nothing  wrong  with  buying  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Communists,  bosses  of  the 
most  repressive  long-time  regime  In  the  world 
today. 


POLISH-AMERICAN 
COMMEMORATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 12  has  been  the  birthday  of  many 
great  men  in  our  Nation's  history — 
among  them  none  greater  than  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  of  our  Continental 
Army. 

Kosciusko  came  to  our  shores  from  his 
native  Poland  in  1776,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive and  at  his  own  expense,  to  join  the 
Revoluti  inary  cause  as  a  colonel  of  Army 
Engineeis.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Carolinas  and  in  the  battles  of  New 
York  and  Yorktown  and  engineered  the 
fortifications  at  West  Point  now  the  site 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  As  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  commander  of  the 
Southern  campaign  wrote: 

I  can  liken  to  nothing  his  zeal  in  the 
public  service,  and  in  the  solution  of  im- 
portant problems;  nothing  could  have  been 
more  helpful  than  his  Judgement,  vigilance, 
and  diligence.  He  was  fearless  of  every 
danger.  He  never  manifested  desires  or  claims 
to  himself,  and  never  let  opportunity  pass 
of  calling  attention  to  and  recommending 
the  merits  of  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence, Congress  granted  Kosciusko  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
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zenship  and  commissioned  him  a  brig- 
adier general. 

The  people  of  my  congrfessional 
trict  are  proud  to  have  a  bfldge 
in  memory  of  thLs  Polish 
triot,    spanning    the 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  as  doe^ 
ship  between  the  people  of 
and  those  of  his  native  laid 

Kosciusko's  struggle  on  b;half  of  the 
common  folk  of  Poland  aft(r  the  parti- 
tion of  1792  reminds  us  of  the  abiding 
aspirations  for  freedom  md  liberty 
voiced  by  the  Polish  peopl( 

It  is  with  deep  feeling 
Kosciusko's    "sons    and 
America  living  under  the 
erty  which  he  helped  to  unfiirl 
I  pray  for  Poland's  own  nat 
tion. 
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AWARDED    THE    PRIME 
MEDAL  OF  THE  STATE 


» [INISTER'S 
C  P  ISRAEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElNTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8, 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
Groman.  a  distinguished  ci|izen 
Angeles,  will  be  awarded  the 
ister's  Medal  of  the  State 
the  annual  Salute  to  the 
Financial  Communities  of  : 
This  Tribute  Dinner  Dance. 
State  of  Israel  Bonds,  will 
Sunday.    February    27    at 
Plaza  Hotel.  I  am  gratified 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
many  accomplishments  of  thife 
American.  His  concerns  foi 
men  are  well  known  to  leader  ; 
industry,  government,  education 
ligious  endeavors. 

Until  1938,  Harry  Gromar 
tions  with  State  and  local 
agencies.  Since  then  he  has 
in  a  number  of  businesses  conkiected 
real  estate  and  mortuaries, 
many  clubs  and  committees 
with  the  maintenance  of  high 
in  his  fields  of  endeavor.  H(  wever 
Harry  Groman's  involvement 
munity  service  which  leads  us 
to  him  and  his  lovely  wife 

Harry  Groman  is  former 
the  Simair  Home  for  AsthAatic 
dren.  a  trustee  of  the  City  ol 
president  of  the  Jewish  Nat  onal 
and  is  an  active  member  o: 
organizations,  among  which 
terion  Club.  Eastern  Star  lonttc 
Jewish  Big  Brothers  Associa^on 
Home  for  the  Aged,  ^ 
Club,  and  Alan  Catain  Leukfcmia 
Mr.  Groman  is  also  a  director 
Variety  International  Boys' 
riety  Club  Tent  25.  and  part^ipates 
tively  in  the  Footprinters  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  Conuriunity 
eration  Council,  the  American 
Committee,  and  several  Shrin  > 
is  a  charter  member  of  Moose 
29.  A  number  of  synagogues 
Harry  Groman's  membership 

We  must  recognize  Mr. 
for  his  philanthropy:  a  camrfsite 
Jewish  Community,  a  bungala  w 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hess  Kramer,  a  classroom  to  Hillel  Acad- 
emy in  Los  Angeles,  a  community  social 
room  at  the  Farband  Community  Cen- 
ter in  Dimona,  Israel,  a  room  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  and  athletic  equipment  to  the 
Israeli  Army.  Together  with  Mr.  William 
Tamkin,  he  gave  land  and  buildings  to 
the  Sunair  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children. 
He  has  established  the  Groman  mortu- 
aries rabbinical  loan  fund  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  and  planted  2  miles  of 
trees  in  Israel  near  the  Gaza  Strip.  In 
memory  of  William  Tamkin,  Mr.  Groman 
has  contributed  laboratories  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  has  shared  so  much  with 
so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  his  generous  gifts  and  contri- 
butions. Because  of  the  equality  of  his 
achievements  in  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men  and  women,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  most 
valued  citizen.  Harry  Groman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  J.  PITTS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  in 
honor  of  a  very  distinguished  Californian 
who  is  retiring  after  a  Ufetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  field  of  education.  Mr. 
Raymond  J.  Pitts,  dean  of  academic  af- 
fairs within  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  California  Community  Colleges, 
has  served  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  California  State  sys- 
tem of  public  education  with  the  utmost 
loyalty  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Pitts  initiated  his  career  in  pub- 
lic education  as  an  instructor  in  the  State 
Teachers  and  Agricultural  College  in  For- 
syth. Ga..  in  1933.  after  graduating  cum 
laude  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Talladega  College; 
and  he  received  his  master  of  arts  degree 
in  mathematics  and  his  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  in  education  and  mathe- 
matics from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  engaged  in  postgraduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles and  the  Claremont  School  of  grad- 
uate studies. 

Since  coming  to  California  as  a  math- 
ematics instructor  at  Los  Angeles  City 
College  in  1957.  he  has  served  in  such 
distinguished  capacities  as  director  for 
the  mathematics  project  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  County  Schools,  and  adminis- 
trator with  the  Center  for  Coordinated 
Education  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara,  the  research  and 
teacher  education  project  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education 
Office  of  Compensatory  Education,  the 
instructional  development  and  services 
program  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  and  the  program  approv- 
al branch  of  the  Teacher  Preparation 
and  Licensing  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California. 

Because  of  his  sensitivity  to  the  human 
dimensions  of  educational  administra- 
tion and  his  ability  to  resolve  human 
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conflicts  in  educational  settings,  Mr.  Pitts 
was  very  successful  in  developing  and 
determining  the  role  and  the  function  of 
instructional  programs  in  the  California 
community  colleges,  the  California  State 
university  colleges,  and  the  University 
of  California. 

He  has  further  distinguished  himself 
as  president  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Science,  treasurer  of  the  Beta  Kappa  Chi 
Honorary  Scientific  Society,  and  member 
of  numerous  advisory  committees  in  the 
State  of  California  on  mathematics  edu- 
cation, teacher  education  and  higher 
education. 

In  commendation  for  his  outstanding 
record  of  dedicated  and  highly  effective 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia over  the  past  20  years,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Ray- 
mond J.  Pitts  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  for  the  e.xcellent  leadership 
abilities  he  has  provided  in  the  field  of 
public  education. 


THE   RAISE   CONGRESS 
DOES  NOT  NEED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
duct of  the  95th  Congress  concerning  the 
pay  raise  it  is  about  to  get  is  little  short 
of  hypocritical.  How  we  can  justify  tell- 
ing the  folks  back  home  how  much  we 
oppose  the  raise,  and  then  not  have  the 
courage  to  vote  on  the  raise.  I  will  never 
know. 

My  thoughts  on  the  pay  raise  are 
summarized  in  the  weekly  newscolumn 
I  sent  to  newspapers  in  my  State  last 
week,  and  in  the  statement  I  am  submit- 
ting before  the  House  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  pay  raises: 
[News  release  from  Congressman 

James  ABDNOR) 
Buddies  Saving  The  Pay  Hike 
The  silence  on  Capitol  Hill  concerning  the 
proposed  pay  raise  for  Congressmen  and 
other  federal  workers  if  almost  deafening!  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  quiet  it  almost  leads 
one  to  believe  that  a  kind  of  "buddy  system" 
has  been  worked  out  to  make  certain  the 
automatic  raise  goes  into  effect  Feb.   18. 

The  only  way  the  pay  hike  WONT  go  into 
effect  is  if  either  the  House  or  Senate  specifi- 
cally votes  it  down.  I  have  Joined  in  sponsor^ 
ing  the  needed  resolution  to  DISAPPROVE 
the  raise,  but  you  can't  even  get  anyone  to 
talk  about  it.  much  less  hold  a  committee 
meeting  so  the  resolution  can  get  to  the  floor. 
There  are.  perhaps,  four  dozen  or  so  of  us 
openly  on  record  against  the  raise,  which  is 
not  nrnny  when  you  need  over  200  votes  in 
the  House  or  50  In  the  Senate — If  you  get  a 
chance  to  vote  at  all.  Moreover,  the  pay  raise 
proposal  was  submitted  by  the  outgoing 
Ford  administration  with  the  apparent 
blessing  of  the  incoming  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

The  conspiracy  of  silence  Is  amazing !  How 
these  people  can  justify  giving  themselves  a 
$13,000  pay  raise,  I  can't  figure  out.  Many 
people  back  home  are  not  earning  all  year 
what  the  Congress  may  get  in  a  raise. 

Then  you  hear  justification  of  a  pav  raise 
through  tighter  regulations — something  like 
"pay  me  more  and  I'll  behave  better."  This  is 
utter  nonsense!  Honest  Congressmen  will  be 
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honest  Congressmen  regardless  of  their  pay. 
Those  who  yield  to  temptation  are  going  to 
be  no  less  susceptible  if  they  are  paid  more. 

We  need  two  things:  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced but  needs  committee  action,  and  we're 
having  little  luck  getting  such  a  meeting. 

We  also  need  reform  of  the  way  we  get 
salary  hikes,  a  battle  I  have  fought  since  I 
came  to  Congress.  My  bill  would  require  a 
vote  on  every  salary  proposal  so  all  Members 
would  be  on  record  "for"  or  "against." 

It's  a  battle  we  appear  to  be  losing,  thanks 
to  the  "buddy  system." 


Statement  Before  the  House  Post  Office 

AND  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Pay 

Raises,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  be  brief. 

The  pay  raise  is  wrong ! 

The  way  we  go  about  giving  ourselves  a  pay 
raise  is  wrong ! 

We  all  tell  the  folks  back  home  how  wrong 
It  is! 

But  despite  all  our  words,  all  we're  going 
to  do  to  correct  this  wrong  Is  hold  these 
hearings  "for  the  record."  as  the  Invitation 
to  testify  noted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  It  Is  clear  the  leader- 
ship Intends  to  do  nothing  more,  even  this 
charade  of  a  hearing  is  wrong ! 


VOICE   OF  THE   500 -MILE   RACE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indian- 
apolis is  more  than  just  a  little  proud  of 
Sid  Collins,  the  voice  of  the  500-mile 
race,  for  more  than  just  a  few  reasons. 

I  am  sure  that  Sid  Collin's  friends  all 
over  the  country  will  be  happy  to  read 
of  his  deliverance: 

Lucky  To  Be  Voice  of  "500" 
(By  Thomas  R.  Keating) 

Being  "the  Voice"  of  the  Indianapolis  '500' 
for  the  past  quarter  century  has  brought 
WIBC's  Sid  Collins  fame  and  fortune. 

And  now.  to  his  way  of  thinking  at  least, 
it  also  may  have  saved  him  from  being 
paralyzed. 

Shortly  before  last  year's  race,  Collins 
started  experiencing  severe  pains  in  his  legs. 

He  consulted  not  one,  but  three  different 
doctors  and  their  diagnoses  were  pretty  much 
the  same — simple  muscle  problems  that  ex- 
ercise would  correct. 

"I  did  what  they  told  me.  but  Instead  of 
getting  better,  the  pain  got  worse."  Collins 
explained  "In  fact,  it  was  almost  unbearable 
at  one  point. 

"At  the  race  last  year,  a  physician  from  St. 
Louis  named  Harlan  Hunter  saw  me  limp- 
ing around  and  asked  what  the  problem 
was,"  Collins  continued. 

"When  I  told  him  my  symptoms  and  what 
the  other  doctors  had  prescribed.  Dr.  Hunter 
disagreed  and  suggested  I  see  a  neurosur- 
geon." 

Collins  took  this  advice  and  entered  a 
hospital  last  June  for  a  series  of  tests  which 
quickly  disclosed  that  a  disc  in  his  neck 
was  pressing  against  his  spine  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  causing  the  leg  pains. 

If  left  unattended,  complete  paralysis  was 
all  but  certain  In  a  matter  of  months,  maybe 
weeks. 

Surgery,  In  the  form  of  a  spinal  dls- 'fusion, 
was  ordered  Immediately.  " 

If  this  wasn't  bad  enough,  there  was  more 
news  that  was  really  a  shock. 
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The  message  was  that  to  perform  the  op- 
eration, surgeons  had  to  enter  the  neck  from 
the  front.  This  meant  literally  cutting  open 
his  throat,  delicately  avoiding  the  larynx 
and  other  vital  organs  by  millimeters  to 
reach  the  spine. 

To  anyone,  this  would  be  a  frightening 
prospect.  To  a  man  whose  career  was  built 
on  being  the  Voice  of  the  SOO.'  It  was  poten- 
tially the  end  of  the  world. 

The  operation,  however,  was  a  success,  and 
for  the  last  six  months  Collins  has  been 
working  his  legs  back  Into  shape. 

A  limp  is  still  present,  and  It  takes  him 
half  an  hour  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Speed- 
way tower  for  his  broadcast,  but  he  says  the 
condition  is  only  temporary  and  he  feels  fine, 
although  a  little  bewildered  by  some  who 
practice  medical  science. 

"Three  doctors  for  five  months  tell  me  I 
have  a  slight  muscle  problem  and  then  a 
doctor  walks  out  of  the  Speedway  crowd  and 
tells  me  what's  wrong,"  Collins  concluded. 

"If  I  hadn't  been  associated  with  the 
Speedway.  I  probably  would  have  gone  along 
and  eventually  been  paralj-zed.  I'm  a  very 
lucky  man." 


GEPHARDT  DEPLORES  DEXON 
REMARK 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  state  my  revulsion  at  the  recent  state- 
ment by  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  regarding  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader.  Despite  Mr. 
Dixon's  apology  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Arab -Americans  and  later,  with 
prodding,  to  Mr.  Nader  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon  has  demonstrated  very  poor  judg- 
ment and  a  sense  of  prejudice  which 
should  never  be  exhibited  by  a  public 
official. 

As  one  St.  Louisan  has  written : 

Mr.  Dixon's  use  of  offensive,  obscene  lan- 
guage against  Ralph  Nader  was  a  disgusting 
exhibition.  Mr.  Dixon's  deliberate  ethnic  slur 
against  Mr.  Nader  was  unforgivable. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Dixon  after  his  repre- 
henslve  tirade  proved  him  to  be  a  part  of 
the  arrogant  elite  we  thought  had  been 
cleansed  from  the  Washington  scene. 

I  implore  you  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
remove  this  person  from  our  government.  In 
doing  so,  you  will  prove  to  all  Americans 
their  faith  and  trust  In  their  representatives 
is  preserved. 

Commissioner  Dixon  may  remain  in 
office  despite  his  unfortunate  remark. 
President  Carter  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  fire  him,  although  he  could 
ask  Mr.  Dixon  to  resign  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  good.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 
Koch,  has  introduced  an  impeachment 
resolution,  which  is  the  method  by  which 
commissioners  can  be  removed  from  of- 
fice. I  have  not  signed  such  a  resolution, 
for  I  feel  Mr.  Dixon  will  suffer  more 
personally  having  this  statement  on  his 
public  record  than  he  would  if  he  was 
removed  from  the  public  eye. 

I  agree,  however,  that  public  officials 
must  be  prevented  from  displaying  their 
vile,  personal,  and  racial  biases  in  their 
official  capacities.  The  so-called  Water- 
gate  tapes   recorded   an   ugly   segment 
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of  such  prejudice  in  our  highest  elected 
official,  the  President.  Former  Agricul- 
ture Secretary,  Earl  L.  Butz,  and  General 
George  S.  Brown  indicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  similar  racial  and  re- 
ligious bigotry  existed  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  the  highest  levels  of  oui-  military  es- 
tablishment. Paul  Rand  Dixon  brings 
public  service  to  an  even  lower  level. 
Thus,  it  is  my  fei-vent  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Carter,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  the  concern  of  the 
Congress,  will  return  a  sense  of  morality 
to  our  public  servants,  be  they  elected, 
appointed,  or  career  oriented,  so  that 
comments  like  Mr.  Dixon's  will  never  be 
heard  again.  Within  our  roots  as  a 
nation  of  many  peoples,  the  decay  of 
prejudice  has  existed,  but  within  those 
same  roots  lies  the  possibility  for  a  new 
order  in  which  all  of  our  people,  of  any 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
age,  will  be  treated  equally,  fairly,  and 
honorably. 


HEARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1977.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  will  hear  tes- 
timony on  proposals  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  LSCA. 

This  measure,  which  was  initially 
passed  in  1964,  has  been  very  important 
in  extending  library  service  to  special 
groups  such  as  the  handicapped,  the  ag- 
ing, the  hospitalized,  the  bilingual,  and 
the  disadvantaged,  both  rural  and  urban. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  also  emphasizes  assistance  to  metro- 
politan libraries  that  serve  as  regional 
resource  centers. 

LSCA  matching  grants  have  as  well 
enabled  communities  throughout  the 
country  to  build  new  libraries  and  re- 
model outdated  ones,  and  the  program 
has  also  promoted  cooperation  between 
cities  and  States  in  the  library  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  witnesses 
scheduled  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Februai-y  16  will  be  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  Brinkley  of  Georgia  and 
representatives  of  the  following  agencies 
and  organizations : 

Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science; 

American  Library  Association; 

T  rban  Libraries  Council ; 

National  Citizens  Emergency  Commit- 
tee to  Save  Our  Public  Libraries; 

And  other  public  witnesses. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  2261  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 
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VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
THROUGH  BIL  . 


HON.  HAROLD  E. 

OF    TENNESSEE 


'ORD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESI  NTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8 


Mr.  FXDRD  of  Tennessee 
I  rise  today  to  reintroduce 
Veterans'    Benefits    Pass 
which  I  introduced  on 
stated  in  the  Record  on 
need  for  this  legislation  is 
the   nearly   5.470,000 
veterans'  pension  benefits, 
cent  receive  social  security 
of  these  people  rely  on 
fits  as  their  sole  means  of 
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I  am  pleased  and  encou 
broad  bipartisan  support  I 
for  this  bill.  On  January  1 
guished  colleague,  Mr.  MoAiqLEY 
fore  this  body  to  endorse 
urge  its  support.  I  am  also 
Mr.  CoNTE  has  expressed 
work  with  me  on  the  bill  on 
can  side.  So  far  I  have  received 
sponsorship  of  83  Member; 
crats  and    15  Republicans 
members  of  the  Veterans' 
mitt€e. 


Associat  on 


The    veterans'    service 
have  given  the  bill  overwhelihing 
Among  those  groups  favorin  ? 
the  AMVETS,  the  Veteran; 
Wars,  the  Veterans  of  Wofld 
the    United    States    of 
Blinded  Veterans 
tional  Association  of  Concerned 
the  American  Legion,  the  United 
War  Veterans,  the  Retired 
elation,  the  Catholic  War 
the  National  Black  Veterans 
tion.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Palaia, 
mander  of  the  Catholic  V, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
sent  to  his  membership 
bill  and  urging  his  membefc 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
their  support.  At  their 
Convention  from  August  i: 
1976,    the    Veterans    of 
passed  resolutions  677,  604, 
ing  with  this  very  problem. 
American  Legion  at  its  19 
expressed  concern  that  its 
adequate  pension  adjustments 
increases  in  the  cost  of  livi  ig 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  liki  i  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  is  supporting 
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this  bill  100  percent.  If  the  need  comes 
to  petition  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  am 
prepared  to  wage  this  campaign.  The 
veterans  of  this  country  have  too  long 
been  treated  like  second-class  citizens 
because  of  this  procedure,  which  was 
probably  never  meant  to  be,  and  it  is 
time  we  corrected  the  inequity.  I  once 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation  to  guarantee  that 
increases  in  social  security  benefits  will 
be  passed  through  to  veterans'  pension 
recipients. 
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VIETNAMESE  FLEE,  THEN  FIND  NO 
ONE  WANTS  THEM 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  fur- 
ther reflects  the  lack  of  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  that  there  has  been  so 
little  controversy  attending  the  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  this  body  by  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Nearly  2 
years  after  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam, 
himdreds  of  refugees  risk  their  lives 
every  month  in  efforts  to  leave  this  coun- 
try. This,  of  course,  fails  to  include  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who 
have  reportedly  been  massacred  during 
that  time,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  forced  from  their  homes 
into  "reeducation"  camps.  Despite  this, 
"our  last  best  hope  for  peace"  has 
enthusiastically  welcomed  this  nation  to 
its  ranks,  "world  opinion"  is  suddenly  no- 
where to  be  seen,  and  our  own  country 
prepares  to  establish  "normal"  relations 
with  this  nation  once  they  have  ac- 
coimted  for  our  MIA's.  As  tragic  is  the 
human  cost  of  communism  in  Vietnam, 
even  more  tragic  in  my  opinion  is  the 
absence  of  response  by  the  West.  That 
nations  purporting  to  call  themselves 
free  can  ignore  the  agony,  and  refuse  to 
assist  the  few  who  have  successfully  fled 
Vietnam  is  a  tragedy  of  the  greatest  pro- 
portions. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
by  Barry  Kramer  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  22,  1976. 
The  Homeless:  VrETNAP.iESE  Risk  Death  To 
Flee,  and  The?;  Find  No  One  Wants 
Them — Some  Wait  on  a  Thai  Beach;  Ex- 
odus Rhtlects  Trottbles  of  Hanoi  With 
the  South — Ships  That  Pass  and  See  Not 

(By  Barry  Kramer) 
Songkhla.  Thailand. — The  15  small 
wooden  Vietnamese  fishing  boats  that  are 
lined  up  along  the  beach  look  too  pictur- 
esque to  be  part  of  an  unfolding  human 
drama. 

On  the  beach  live  more  than  350  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  who  arrived  here  aboard  the 
boats  after  fleeing  their  native  land.  They 
laze  about  now,  listening  to  Thai  rock  music 
blaring  from  radios,  waiting  to  learn  if  they 
will  be  allowed  sanctuary  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Some  older  women  prepare  food  over  char- 
coal braziers,  while  boys  clad  in  black  loin- 
cloths take  pots  and  pans  and  scoop  water 
out  of  large  clay  jugs  for  a  morning  shower. 


But  mostly  they  wait,  frustrated  and  bored, 
and  afraid  that  the  Thais  will  order  them  to 
leave  or,  worse,  send  them  back  to  Vietnam. 
The  refugees  were  on  the  losing  side  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Most  of  the  men  were  South 
Vietnamese  businessmen,  property  owners, 
bureaucrats  or  military  officers.  Eighteen 
months  after  the  fall  of  Saigon  to  the  Com- 
munists, hundreds  of  them  still  risk  death 
each  month  to  flee  Vietnam  in  flimsy,  un- 
seaworthy  fishing  craft  like  those  lining  the 
shore  at  Songkhla  and  other  beaches  on  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand. 

MANY  attempts  fail 

There  Is  more  working  against  such  at- 
tempts than  the  unpredictable,  often  stormy 
sea.  Many  Vietnamese  have  been  arrested — 
and  some  have  been  killed,  the  refugees  re- 
port— while  attempting  escape.  Perhaps  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  those  who  try  don't 
make  It.  The  Hanoi  radio  talks  glowingly  of 
the  heroism  of  marine  police  who  catch 
would-be  escapees.  Communist  patrol  boats, 
refugees  say,  don't  hesitate  to  shoot  fleeing 
vessels  out  of  the  water  and  leave  their  pas- 
sengers to  drown. 

Those  Vietnamese  who  do  escape  find  that 
the  welcome  mat  is  no  longer  out.  Nation 
after  Asian  nation — In  particular  Singapore, 
Malay.sia,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines  and 
Japan — tells  all  but  a  few  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  go  elsewhere.  There  are  many  reasons — 
Hong  Kong  says  it  simply  doesn't  have  any 
room — but  the  main  reason  Is  assumed  to 
be  that  no  one  wants  to  antagonize  Hanoi. 
If  any  refugees  are  let  In,  It  is  only  after  the 
United  Nations  has  promised  to  And  them 
homes  in  other  countries.  Some  escape  boats 
have  even  been  towed  back  out  to  sea,  the 
refugees  still  aboard,  still  searching. 

Worse  yet,  there  are  reports  that  some 
cargo  ships  have  callously-  ignored  sinking 
craft  and  the  pleas  for  help  of. their  Viet- 
namese passengers,  although  most  ships  still 
adhere  to  the  law  of  the  sea  and  assist  any- 
one in  distress.  The  cargo-ship  captains 
know  that  If  they  pick  up  the  Vietnamese, 
they  may  be  unable  to  unload  them  in  any 
of  their  ports  of  call. 

A  Burmese  ship  that  rescued  90  Vietnamese 
wasn't  allowed  to  dock  at  Hong  Kong  for 
more  than  a  month.  A  Japanese  ship  wan- 
dered the  seas  for  16.000  miles  and  64  days, 
from  Singapore  to  Yemen  to  Japan,  trying 
to  get  someone  to  accept  the  31  Vietnamese 
it  had  rescued  from  the  South  China  Sea.  In 
both  cases,  the  Vietnamese  were  eventually 
allowed  to  land. 

FLOW    REFLECTS    CONFLICTS 

The  new  flow  of  refugees  by  sea  from 
Vietnam — between  1,500  and  2,000  so  far  this 
year — reflects  the  difficulties  that  the  Com- 
munist Ideologues  are  having  with  large  ele- 
ments of  the  South  Vletname?e  population. 
O'oservers  say  that  earlier  Communist  at- 
tempts at  persuasion  have  given  way  to  force 
and  terror. 

"They  are  having  a  classic  Marxist-Len- 
inist revolution  in  South  Vietnam,"  says  one 
Vietnam  watcher.  "They  are  choking  off  the 
bourgeoisie  harder  than  they  ever  did  in  the 
North." 

Property  Is  being  confiscated.  The  new 
government  has  imposed  a  business-profits 
tax  of  80 ^r  to  IOC;',,  aimed  mainly  at  the 
South's  many  Chinese  entrepreneurs.  Most 
former  high-level  bureaucrats  and  military 
officers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  have 
been  forced  Into  camps.  These  are  described 
as  re-education  centers  by  the  government, 
as  concentration  camps  by  those  who  have 
escaped  from  them. 

Under  a  Hanoi  policy  of  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation of  South  Vietnam's  swollen  cities, 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese  are  being 
forced  but  of  the  cities  to  live  In  "new  eco- 
nomic zones."  Refugees  say  many  of  these 
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zones  are  uncleared  Jungle  lacking  such  ele- 
mentary resources  as  drinking  water,  health 
facilities  or  roads. 

a  matter  of  priorities 

Vietnamese  who  have  fled  the  country  say 
they  became  convinced  that  even  harsher 
measures  were  in  store  after  ihost  foreigners 
Including  Journalists  and  missionaries,  were 
ordered  out  of  the  South.  These  Vietnamese 
felt  that  foreign  "eyes  and  ears"  had  pro- 
vided some  Insurance  against  harsh  repres- 
sion. 

"You  can't  have  a  freewheeling  South:  It 
would  contaminate  the  North,"  one  South- 
east Asian  diplomat  says  In  explaining  the 
new  Communist  leaders'  moves  against  South 
Vietnam's  moneyed  class.  "Priority  No.  l  Is 
the  Lao  Dong  (Communist)  Party,"  he  says, 
"and  neither  the  economy  nor  the  public 
welfare  will  be  allowed  to  get  in  the  way." 

Vietnam  has  been  completely  under  Com- 
munist rule  since  April  1975,  when  the  U.S.- 
backed  regime  In  South  Vietnam  collapsed. 
Last  July  the  country  was  reunited  as  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  one  capi- 
tal, Hanoi. 

The  Hanoi  government  tries  hard  to  cut 
off  the  escapes,  which  must  be  embarra-ssing 
to  it.  According  to  the  refugees,  the  posses- 
sion of  maps,  compasses  and  other  naviga- 
tional aids  has  been  outlawed  (at  least  one 
boat  made  It  to  Songkhla  using  a  small,  in- 
accurate airline  giveaway  map);  many  mo- 
torized fishing  boats  have  been  confiscated; 
fishing  licenses  are  hard  to  get;  block  asso- 
ciations have  been  set  up  to  control  the 
population,  and  meetings  of  three  or  more 
persons  are  reason  enough  for  arrest. 

These  efforts  are  undermined,  the  refugees 
say,  by  corruption  among  Communist  offi- 
cials. Travel  permits,  ocean  fishing  licenses, 
even  weapons,  reportedly  can  be  bought.  For 
the  right  amount  of  gold,  it  is  said,  some 
Communist  officials  even  collaborate  with 
escapees. 

While  the  Thais  grumble  a  good  deal  about 
the  Vietnamese  who  seek  haven  on  their  soil, 
and  threaten  to  forbid  entry,  Thailand  has 
nonetheless  taken  in  more  Indochinese  refu- 
gees than  any  other  nation  except  the  U.S. 
More  than  100,000  Vietnamese,  Cambodians 
and  Laotians  have  come  to  this  country. 
Many  of  them  walked  across  the  borders  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos  in  the  early  days  of  Com- 
munist control  when  Communist  border 
measures  were  less  effective.  (There  is  no 
common  border  between  Vietnam  and  Tliai- 
land.)  At  least  72,000  still  remain,  not  count- 
ing 70,000  or  so  unwanted  Vietnamese  who 
have  been  in  northeast  Thailand  for  decades. 

The  U.S.  has  accepted  150,000  Indochina 
refugees,  most  of  them  Vietnamese,  but  the 
number  won't  go  any  higher  unless  Congress 
eases  restrictions.  "Congress  thinks  that  If 
you're  overseas,  you  must  be  a  bum."  says 
one  American  official  here  who  would  like 
the  U.S.  to  provide  sanctuary  for  more  Viet- 
namese. 

United  Nations  officials,  saddled  with  the 
task  of  finding  homes  for  the  refugees,  are 
trying  to  "internationalize"  the  problem. 
France  has  taken  close  to  10,000  of  the  refu- 
gees. Holland.  Australia,  Norway  and  other 
countries  have  taken  smaller  numbers. 

"We're  telling  the  Thais  that  we're  hop- 
intr  the  U.S.  quota  will  go  up,"  one  UN  offi- 
cial says.  "Meanwhile,  we're  using  up  solu- 
tions rapidly."  He  adds: 

"One  day,  the  Thais  will  realize  that 
many  of  these  refugees  aren't  going  to  be 
accepted  anywhere.  What  will  they  do  then? 
We  don't  know." 

Before  the  recent  military  takeover  in 
Thailand,  former  Foreign  Minister  Bhlchal 
Rattakul  was  quoted  as  saying  that  If  their 
countries  didn't  accept  the  Vietnamese, 
Thailand  would  forcibly  repatriate  them.  Of 
course,  he  said,  Vietnam  would  first  have  to 
"guarantee "  the  safety  of  the  returnees. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  the  Thais,  the  Vietnamese  are  an  alien 
presence.  Many  Thais  openly  express  hate 
for  all  Vietnamese;  anti-Vietnamese  riots 
broke  out  earlier  this  year  In  the  northeast, 
Thailand's  most  economically  depressed  area. 
Thailand's  former  civilian  government,  like 
most  governments  In  Southeast  Asia,  was 
careful  not  to  antagonize  Hanoi  by  accept- 
ing the  refugees  too  eagerly  and  thereby  en- 
couraging more  of  them  to  flee. 

the  flight  of  dao  van  kt 

But  still  they  come,  against  great  odds. 
Take,  for  example,  Dao  Van  Ky,  a  former  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Navy.  Mr.  Ky  fied  from  Vietnam  in 
a  30-foot  boat  last  June  1  along  with  30 
other  persons.  Including  his  wife  and  three 
children.  Another  30-foot  boat,  with  60  per- 
sons aboard,  slipped  out  of  Vung  Tau  that 
same  night. 

Two  nights  later,  a  larger  boat,  a  fishing 
vessel,  pulled  alongside  the  two  smaller  ones. 
The  fishermen  asked  where  the  two  boats 
were  headed.  People  on  Mr.  Ky's  boat  shouted 
back,  "We're  looking  for  freedom." 

"We  didn't  know  that  they  were  actually 
Vietcong,"  Mr.  Ky  says,  until  the  "fisher- 
men" pulled  out  M-16  rifles  and  other  weap- 
ons and  forced  everyone  to  board  the  larger 
vessel. 

At  2  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  escapees 
offered  one  of  their  guards  a  bribe  of  gold 
in  exchange  for  his  M-16.  He  proved  re- 
ceptive. In  fact,  he  and  another  guard  joined 
the  fiight.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  the  rest  of 
the  Vietcong  were  either  killed  or  thrown 
overboard.  The  92  refugees  then  piloted  the 
larger  boat  to  Songkhla. 

Another  harrowing  experience  is  related  by 
Ba  Tuyet,  former  chief  of  Vietnamese  per- 
sonnel at  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport. 
Miss  Tuyet  fled  on  a  tiny  boat  jammed  with 
22  persons,  mostly  women  and  children.  The 
boat  was  the  smallest  of  three  that  left  Binh 
Tuy  Province  northeast  of  Saigon  last  Aug.  1. 

Miss  Tuyet  told  interviewers  she  had 
been  planning  her  escape  since  before  the 
fall  of  Saigon.  She  said  her  fiance,  a  physi- 
cian, was  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  plot  be- 
cause he  was  being  shadowed  too  closely  by 
government  agents  and  didn't  want  to  en- 
danger the  others.  The  escape  had  to  be 
aborted  twice,  once  when  the  moon  was  too 
bright,  once  when  the  tide  was  too  low. 
passing  a  checkpoint 

The  boats  first  had  to  pass  a  government 
checkpoint  at  a  river  exit  to  the  sea.  The 
women  and  children  were  hidden  below  in 
fish  storage  tanks,  the  children  having  been 
given  sleeping  pills  before  the  trip  began. 
"We  were  very  frightened  at  the  check- 
point," Miss  Tuyet  says.  "At  first,  those  in 
the  fish  compartments  cried  silently  be- 
cause they  thought  they  had  been  caught." 

But  fishermen  on  deck  had  established  a 
pattern  of  night  fishing  previously,  and  the 
guards  waved  them  on  without  searching 
the  boat.  Sometime  that  night  Miss  Tuyet's 
boat  lost  contact  with  the  two  others.  This 
was  a  particularly  unhappy  occurrence:  The 
other  boats  had  all  the  food  and  supplies. 
The  only  cargo  on  Miss  Tuyet's  boat  was 
gold:  the  refugees  had  planned  to  use  it  to 
pay  the  operators  of  a  larger  boat  that  was 
supposed  to  meet  all  three  smaller  boats  far 
at  sea. 

The  rendezvous  never  took  place,  how- 
ever, and  Miss  Tuyet's  boat  continued  sail- 
ing for  32  hours  into  the  South  China  Sea. 

After  dark  on  the  second  day  at  sea.  the 
refugees  saw  the  first  of  five  larse  merchant 
ships  that  were  to  pass  them  by.  In  the 
dark,  they  could  Just  make  out  the  first  let- 
ter— M — of  the  ship's  name  as  the  large 
gray  vessel  pulled  alongside  their  boat. 
They  could  see  people  looking  down  on 
them,  but  the  crew  on  the  larger  vessel  Ig- 
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nored  their  pleas  for  help  and  the  big  ship 
moved  on. 

The  next  day,  as  the  refugees  were  run- 
ning low  on  food  and  on  drinking  water,  and 
as  their  boat  was  taking  on  water  in  rough 
seas  faster  than  they  could  ball  It  out,  four 
more  ships  came  close  but  appeared  to  In- 
tentionally Ignore  their  distress  signals. 

They  had  given  up  hope  when,  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  5,  a  Norwegian  freighter 
picked  them  up.  Norway  has  taken  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  those  aboard  and  Is  pay- 
ing their  Bangkok  hotel  blUs  until  they  can 
be  relocated. 

Other  refugees  also  repoVt  troubled  jour- 
neys. One  group  says  it  approached  an  oil- 
drilling  platform  In  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  but 
workers  on  the  platform  pulled  up  the  lad- 
der and  waved  them  away. 

"underground  railroad" 

In  addition  to  the  group  escapes  from 
Vietnam,  diplomatic  sources  report  a  thriv- 
ing, well-organized  "underground  railroad" 
operated  by  ethnic  Chinese  organizations  in 
Thailand.  For  a  fee,  usually  about  $6,000, 
these  organizations  will  smuggle  out  a  Viet- 
namese of  Chinese  extraction.  Half  the  fee  is 
said  to  go  to  the  Thai  fishing  boat  that 
makes  the  trip  while  the  rest  Is  used  to 
bribe  officials  In  Vietnam — and  Thai  offi- 
cials so  that  they  won't  make  trouble  for  the 
new  arrival. 

But  refugees  who  come  on  their  own,  and 
who  are  placed  in  camps  to  await  resettle- 
ment, must  worry  whether  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted anj'where,  and  whether  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment will  carry  out  Its  threats  to  repa- 
triate them.  The  new  military  government 
that  took  over  Thailand  Oct.  6  appears 
ready  to  take  a  less  obsequious  line  toward 
Hanoi,  but  Its  attitude  toward  the  refugees 
still  isn't  known. 

Not  knowing  what  will  become  of  him 
leaves  Nguyen  Thanh  Dung  111  at  ease.  But 
he  has  even  more  than  that  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  Dung,  a  former  Saigon  military  offi- 
cer who  says  he  worked  with  American  in- 
telligence, paid  in  gold  for  two  boats  so  that 
he  and  his  wife  and  child  could  escape.  He 
escaped  on  one  of  the  boats,  his  family  on 
the  other.  The  boats  were  supposed  to  ren- 
dezvous at  sea,  but  they  didn't. 

"I've  been  here  for  two  months  and  I  have 
no  idea  where  my  family  is,"  Mr.  Dung  tells 
a  visitor  at  Songkhla.  "I  get  very  homesick 
for  them.  Sometimes  I  am  like  a  crazy  man 
without  them." 

His  anguish  is  visible  as  he  pleads, 
"Can't  you  help  me  find  them?" 


ENERGY    PRIORITIES 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Tom  Hakkik  of  Iowa  did  this 
Chamber  a  great  service  by  making  us 
aware  of  a  disturbing  fact.  He  presented 
former  President  Ford's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978  on  energy,  research, 
development,  and  demonstration. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  that  the  proposal 
included  cuts  in  the  percentage  spending 
on  both  solar  energy  and  energy  conser- 
vation. Equally  shocking  was  learning, 
that  the  proposed  increase  for  nuclear! 
energy  funding,  which  is  $498  million,  is 
greater  than  the  combined  monetary  ex- 
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penditures  planned  on  solfe 
energy  conservation.  $465 

It  is  my  hope  that  President 
reverse  these  trends  in  his 
before  we  find  ourselves 
on   nuclear   power.   For   : 
America's  best  hope  for  a 
ergy  policy  is  the  combinec 
sive  energy  conservation 
opment  of  our  most  abundfent 
source,  the  Sun. 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE*ENTATIVES 
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Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
ber  of  Members  of  Congre^ 
with  me  in  a  letter  to 
Sparkman,  chairman  of  the 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relation^ 
the  Senate  reject  the 
C.  Warnke  as  Director  of 
trol  and  Disarmament 

Mr.  Warnke  has  been  a 
the   extreme    proponents 
armament  and  was 
ting  in  motion  the  chain  of 
allowed    Daniel    Ellsberg 
Pentagon    papers. 
Warnke  regarded  those 
nothing  which  could 
tional  security,  although 
top  secret  coded  material 

The  text  of  the  letter  set 
reasons  we  urge  Mr.  Warrfce 
follows : 

Feb 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
DiTksen  Senate  Office  Bui 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  1 
you  and  the  members  of  the 
Relations  Committee  to  rejedt 
tlon  of  Paul  Warnke  as  dlrectpr 
Control  and  Disarmament 

As  the  United  States  Millt 
Fiscal  Year  1978.  Issued  by 
Brown.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
clearly  shows,  since   1971   th 
been  ahead  of  us  In  operational 
fenslve   delivery  vehicles.   In 
are  ahead  of  us  in  operational 
fenslve  throw-weight  at  this 
be  further  ahead  of  us  by  th 
Year  1982.  As  General  Brown' 
"The   United   States   is 
partially  this  Soviet  advanta^ 
a  lead  In  bomber  payload  and 
of  our  new  heavier  MX  ICBM 

In  regard  to  Europe,  an  are  i 
able  to  attack,   the  House 
Committee  was  told  by  the 
the  Army.   "Our  forces  in 
numbered — not  grossly,  but  si 
our  adversaries,  and  the 
being   amassed   by   the   Wars  i 
plainly  attack-oriented 

For  decades,  a  Soviet  conv 
against  the  West  has  been 
nuclear     superiority.     That 
rapidly  being  lost.  Prom  his 
made  in  recent  years  Paul 
undisturbed  by  this  situation 
fact,  further  weaken  our 

In  Foreign  Policy  magazine , 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Warnke  wrote:  "The  proposition  that  we 
must  remain  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
most,  if  not  all,  perceivable  elements  of  mili- 
tary power  is  the  second  fallacy  that  inflates 
defense  spending." 

An  October  1976  interview  with  Mr. 
Warnke  states:  "The  former  Pentagon  offi- 
cial advocated  a  significant  departure  from 
previous  U.S.  nuclear  policy  In  suggesting 
that  Washington  specifically  announce  it  has 
no  Intention  of  launching  a  strategic  first 
strike  against  the  Soviet  Union  under  any 
circumstances."  (emphasis  added) . 

This  interview  was  published  in  the  In- 
ternational Bulletin  (10/22/76) . 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Warnke  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  of 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  a  group 
that,  like  Warnke,  has  advocated  unilateral 
cuts  in  defense  spending.  The  Center  for  De- 
fense Information,  and  its  parent  body  the 
Fund  for  Peace  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  World  Peace  Council,  a  Moscow  di- 
rected movement  which  advocates  the  dis- 
armament of  the  West  as  well  as  support  for 
terrorist  groups. 

Since  1975  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  a  regis- 
tered agent  of  the  Government  of  Algeria 
(Registration  No.  2564 — Clifford.  Warnke, 
Glass,  Mcllwain  &  Finney).  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Warnke  and  his  firm  served  that 
government  for  a  period  of  time  before  regis- 
tering. The  Government  of  Algeria  has  been  ■ 
^public  supporter  of  terrorist  groups  includ- 
ing the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization, 
and  the  Black  Liberation  Army  which  was 
involved  in  murderous  attacks  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  "Warnke  has  shown  a  lack  of. concern 
for  the  protection  of  highly  classified  govern- 
ment documents.  He  set  in  motion  the  chain, 
of  events  that  allowed  Daniel  Ellsberg  to 
steal  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

On  December  18,  1968.  Paul  Warnke,  Mor- 
ton H.  Halperin  and  Leslie  Gelb  presented 
a  set  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  Rand 
Corporation  for  storage  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  least  two  of  them  would 
have  to  approve  the  use  of  the  Papers  by 
anyone.  On  March  3.  1969.  Gelb  and  Hal- 
perin authorized  the  release  of  the  Papers  to 
Daniel  Ellsberg.  Ellsberg.  of  course',  later  re- 
leased them  in  violation  of  the  security  clas- 
sification. 

On  May  16.  1973,  while  testifying  before 
the  United  States  Senate,  Ellsberg,  before 
taking  the  oath,  stated  that  Warnke,  Hal- 
perin and  Gelb  were  not  Involved  In  his 
theft  of  the  Papers.  No  one  had  asked  him 
the  question,  but  he  indicated  that  he  felt 
the  government  believed  that  the  three  were 
involved  with  him.  Later,  after  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  Insisted  that  he  be  put 
under  oath,  he  did  not  discuss  this  matter. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  24.  1971, 
quoted  Mr.  Warnke  as  saying  that. "In  his 
view,  none  of  the  materia'  publlshrd  so  far 
could  endanger  the  national  security."  This 
was  in  reference  to  the  Times  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  which  included  full 
text  copies  of  top  secret  cable  traffic  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  our  embas- 
sies in  Vietnam  and  the  Philippines.  A  hos- 
tile foreign  intelligence  service  monitoring 
our  code  transmissions  could  use  these  clear 
texts  to  aid  them  In  breaking  our  codes. 

We    urge    this    committee    to    reject    Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  and  that  the  text  of 
this  letter  be  included  in  the   committee's 
hearing  record. 
Sincerely, 
Larry  P.  McDonald,  Doug  Barnard.  (D.- 
Ga):   Billy  L.  Evans.   (D-Ga.);   Robert 
Sikes,   (D.-Fla.):   Richard  Ichord.   (D.- 
Missouri);   Jack    Brlnkley,    (D.-Ga.); 
Dawson  Mathls.  (D.-Ga.);  G.  V.  Mont- 
eomerv.    (D.-Miss.);   Daji  Daniel.    (D.- 
Va.);  Bill  Nichols,  (D.-Ala.). 


Februanj  8,  1977 


MAKE  ME  TAKE  IT 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
once  more  engaged  in  what  sometimes 
seems  to  have  become  the  great  biennial 
debate  over  a  pay  raise.  That  salary  in- 
crease has  prompted  much  editorial  com- 
ment about  the  Congress,  just  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  However,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues to  one  editorial  which  might 
enlighten,  and  lighten,  the  present  con- 
troversy. For  those  who  might  have 
missed  this  editorial  quoting  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  our  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  beautiful  women,  fast  horses, 
and,  obviously,  great  yarns,  I  enclose  the 
text  for  their  edification : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb,  4,  1977] 
Make  Me  Take  It 

After  due  deliberation,  the  Senate  refused 
the  other  day  to  block  pay  Increases  for 
members  of  Congress,  The  salary  boost  Isn't 
home  free  yet,  but  unless  the  lawmakers 
decide  they  are  not  deserving  of  more  money, 
the  Increases  will  take  effect  on  Feb.  20.    . 

We  have  supported  pay  increases  for  fed- 
eral judges  and  top  civil  servants,  who  have 
lagged  In  take-home  pay,  and  Since  the  price 
of  lifting  these  maximums  Is  a  raise  for 
Congress  we  have  even  been  tolerant  of  that. 
But  the  hypocrisy  of  the  process  is  becoming 
a  bit  tiresome.  While  Cortgressmen  obviously 
feel  down  deep  in  their  hearts  that  they  are 
entitled  to  more  money  (the  pay  increase 
will  raise  them  to  $57,500  from  .$44,600)  they 
do  not  feel  equally  strongly  that  anyone 
should  know  their  views  on  the*  subject. 
That's  why  the  Senate  leadership  would  not 
allow  a  roll  call  vote  on  Senator  James  Allen's 
resolution  to  disallow  the  pay  raise.  Since 
the  Senate  refusal  was  actually  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  table  the  Allen  amendment,  rather 
than  on  the  amendment  itself,  those  who 
voted  to  table  can  now  deny  that  they  ever 
voted  to  Increase  their  own  salaries.  The 
underlying  notion  that  the  public  is  fooled 
by  such  charades  Is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
game. 

It  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  Rep.  Tim 
Lee  Carter  (R.  Ky.)  last  summer  when  the 
pay  raise  issue  was  getting  one  of  its  periodic 
debates  In  Congress : 

An  old  Kentucklan  who  thought  he  was 
crossing  into  the  great  beyond  motioned  his 
wife  to  his  bedside.  "Mary."  he  whispered, 
"you  remember  that  old  trunk  In  the  base- 
ment? There  is  a  quart  of-  bourbon,  fine  old 
bourbon,  in  it.  Go  down  and  get  it." 

He  told  her  to  fill  his  glass  with  finely 
crushed  ice,  to  bruise  some  mint,  and  to  stir 
It  in  the  glass,  with  just  a  pinch  of  sugar. 
Then  he  told  her  to  pour  the  bourbon  liber- 
ally over  the  concoction  and  to  decorate  it 
with  sprigs  of  mint,  then  to  set  It  aside  until 
frost  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

"And  then,  Mary,"  grasped  the  old  man. 
his  voice  now  all  but  extinct,  "bring  It  up 
here  to  me  and  when  you  bring  it  in  here. 
Mary,  no  matter  what  I  do  or  say.  make  me 
take  it." 

In  the  same  valiant  tradition  of  that  fight- 
ing Kentucklan.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appears  ready  to  force  itself  to  take 
the  bitter  medicine  of  a  pay  raise  of  almost 
30%. 
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BUTZ  A  GREAT  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  5  years  ago  the  U.S.  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  confirmation  of  Dr.  Earl  L. 
Butz  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  At  that 
time  I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
point  out  that — 

President  Nixon  could  search  the  country 
wide  and  not  find  a  man  better  qualified  for 
the  position. 

Today  I  rise  again  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  superb  service  Dr.  Butz  ren- 
dered during  the  years  he  served  at  the 
helm  of  USDA. 

Prior  to  the  time  he  retired  from  the 
Cabinet  in  October  1976,  Mr.  Butz 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  to  pro- 
mote American  agriculture,  to  keep  the 
United  States  the  world's  best  fed  Nation, 
to  improve  farm  income,  to  strengthen 
rural  America,  to  minimize  Federal  en- 
croachment into  farming,  and  to  expand 
and,  keep  open  form  export  markets.  He 
successfully  sought  to  convey  to  farmer 
and  consumer  alike  the  wisdom  of  the 
market  system  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  high 
quality  food  for  consumers  and  accept- 
able income  for  farmers. 

Pew  Americans  have  contributed  as 
much  toward  the  achievement  of  these 
worthy  objectives,  in  my  opinion,  as  Earl 
Butz. 

During  the  Butz  years  a<:  USDA,  net 
farm  income  jumped  from  $14.6  billion 
in  1971  to  an  annual  average  of  $28.5 
billion  during  the  3 -year  period  ending 
in  1975;  exports  of  farm  commodities 
grew  from  $7.8  billion  in  1971  to  better 
than  $22  billion  during  each  of  the  last 

2  years:  Federal  payments  to  farmers 
sank  from  21.6  percent  of  farm  net  in- 
come in  1971  to  only  slightly  over  3  per- 
cent in  1975;  and  the  loss  of  farms  dur- 
ing those  years  slowed  to  a  trickle — 
slowed  from  a  loss  of  over  100.000  farms 
a  year  in  the  mid -1 960 's  to  an  average  of 
less  than  20,000  durmg  each  of  the  past 

3  years. 

Total  U.S.  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
meanwhile,  during  the  Butz  years  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  increased  more 
than  10  percent;  more  young  people  en- 
tered agriculture;  and  the  long,  costly 
net  migration  of  millions  of  rural  people 
to  big  cities  in  search  of  employment  was 
reversed.  More  people  are  now  moving  to 
rural  areas  than  are  moving  to  large 
cities. 

Earl  Butz.  more  than  any  other  person, 
helped  to  create  and  maintain  this  new 
climate.  He  fought  hard  against  govern- 
mental programs  aimed  at  cutting  back 
production,  curbing  exports,  controlling 
large  carryover  supplies  of  farm  com- 
modities, and  placing  price  support  props 
at  a  level  high  enough  to  cause  farmers 
to  produce  for  them  rather  than  markets. 

Secretary    Butz    vigorously    defended 
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management  of  land  use  and  agricultural 
production  by  farmers. 

Immensely  popular  among  farmers, 
Butz  was  revered  by  them  for  many  rea- 
sons. They  felt  he  had  their  interests 
at  heart.  He  was  their  most  effective 
spokesman.  "Here  is  a  man,"  they  said, 
"able  and  willing  to  tell  effectively  our 
story,  a  man  who  fights  to  protect  our 
well-being  and  progi-ess." 

Farmers  have  enjoyed  a  new  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  importance  as  a  result 
of  Secretary  Butz.  They  enjoyed  his 
quick  wit,  his  capacity  to  laugh  at  him- 
self, and  his  hatred  of  waste,  urmecessary 
regulation,  and  featherbedding.  They 
admired  his  loyalty  to  the  President  and 
America.  They  respected  his  ideals  and 
his  sincerity.  They  cherished  their  new 
freedom  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
their  owti  future.  Most  farmers  agree 
with  one  newspaper's  editorial  sizeup  of 
Mr.  Butz  when  it  said  last  year: 

Pound  for  pound,  he's  the  best  man  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Butz  probably  acquired  his  love  for 
agriculture  and  his  respect  for  USDA  in 
early  associations.  He  was  bom  and 
raised  on  a  Noble  County,  Ind.,  farm,  at- 
tended Purdue  University's  agricultural 
college,  met  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Emma  Powell  of  North  Carolina,  at  a 
Washington  4-H  Club  conference,  and 
spent  all  of  his  life  in  various  facets  of 
agricultural  life.  His  pride  in  USDA  ran 
deep.  He  often  described  the  Department 
in  terms  first  used  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1862.  Lincoln  called  USDA  "The  Peo- 
ple's Department." 

Back  in  1971,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quoted  a 
letter  written  to  the  Honorable  Herman 
Talmadge,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  sup- 
porting the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Butz, 
with  this  observation: 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Butz  will  fill  the  position 
with  great  honor,  devotion,  skill  and  success, 
advancing  the  interests  of  all  Americans 
and  especially  farmers. 

He  was  a  true  friend  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Earl  Butz'  resignation  brought  to  an 
end  the  term  of  the  greatest  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  American  history. 


LACK  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OUT- 
RAGE TO  MURDERED  MISSION- 
ARIES DEPLORABLE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  remarks  made  in 
the  well  earlier  this  afternoon,  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  as  of  1:35  p.m. 
today,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  our 
Government  has  not  yet  found  the  words 
to  express  our  national  condemnation 
for  those  who  murdered  seven  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Rhodesia.  No 
public   word  of   outrage  has   yet  been 
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spoken  by  our  A  mbassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  urge  all  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  to  join  together,  transcending 
their  political  differences,  to  track  down 
and  bring  to  trial  those  who  would  mur- 
der defenseless  men  and  women.  Their 
motives,  if  any,  need  the  exposure  of 
public  trials  so  that  their  cause  not  be 
served  by  this  villainy.  Surely  our  Gov- 
ernment can  endorse  that  principle 
without  jeopardy  to  our  emerging  and 
fragile  diplomatic  relations. 


A  BILL  TO  RAISE  THE  MILLER  ACT 
BONDING  CEILING 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  remedy  a  problem  that  has 
been  growing  in  recent  years. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  inability  of 
small  and  minority  businessmen  to  ef- 
fectively bid  for  Government  contracts 
because  of  outdated  Federal  bonding  re- 
quirements. 

Because  of  a  provision  in  the  1935 
Miller  Act,  small  and  minority  business- 
men— and  I  am  talking  now  primarily  of 
building  contractors — must  secure  in- 
surance company  bonding  when  seeking 
a  Federal  contract  of  more  than  $2,000. 

While  the  need  for  surety  protection 
is  a  valid  one,  the  $2,000  ceiling  is  ri- 
diculously low  and  not  only  hurts  the 
small  businessman  but  it  means  loads  of 
paperwork,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
payment  received,  for  insurance  com- 
panies. 

I  propose  to  raise  the  $2,000  to  $50,000. 

This  would  mean  that  bonds  will  not 
be  required  on  Federal  contracts  of  less 
than  $50,000. 

Small  and  minority  businessmen,  per- 
fectly capable  of  performing  quality 
services,  oftentimes  caruiot  get  surety 
bonds  for  reasons  unrelated  to  their  pro- 
fessional ability.  It  becomes  a  vicious 
cycle.  Without  bonding  you  cannot  get 
work.  Without  v.'ork  you  do  not  have  the 
building  record  that  will  encourage  an 
insurance  company  to  bond  you.  And  on 
and  on. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  with  my  leg- 
islation is  to  cut  through  the  heart  of 
this  problem,  at  least  as  far  as  contracts 
let  by  the  Federal  Government. 

By  raising  that  $2,000  limit  to  $50,000 
I  am  merely  bringing  up  to  date  a  statute 
that  has  unintentionally  barred  small 
and  minority  contractors  from  compet- 
ing for  Federal  contracts. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  this 
bill  is  the  solution  that  small  and  minori- 
ty contractors  are  seeking  to  their  bond- 
ing woes,  but  it  is  a  step  long  overdue  in 
guaranteeing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  put  unnecessary  obstacles 
in  their  path  to  growth. 
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THE  ALL  VOLUNTEER 
RENT  STATUS  AND 


FOI  ,CE— CUR- 
PR(  >SPECTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STjEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1977 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr 
ingly,  there  are  signs  that 
may  be  hearing  a  debate  on 
of  the  All  Volunteer  militar^ 
the  possible  need  for  a  return 
draft,     or     perhaps 
mandatory  national  service 

Initial  statements  on  the^e 
have  shown  there  is  much 
standing    and   misinf ormati  an 
status  of  the  Volunteer  Aimy 
nately,  there  is  an  excellenjt 
which  offers  some  very  good 
today's  military  force. 
"The    All    Volunteer 
Status  and  Prospects"  was 
Defense   Department   officials 
year  as  a  transition  paper 
ing  Carter  administration, 
importance,  I  will  be  placink 
document  in  the  CoNGRESSi(iNAL 
over  the  next  several  days. 

This  initial  segment 
key  points.  These  include: 

Successful  implementatioi  i 
Volunteer  Force  by  the  milit  ary 
reflects  a  major  management 
ments; 

All  services  met  or 
cruiting  goals  in  fiscal  year 
at  the  same  time  maintainfig 
cession  quality : 

The  All  Volunteer  Force  is 
representative  of  the  Ameriqan 
a  whole;  and 

With  committed,  compete  it 
ble  leadership,  the  volunteer 
cess  to  date   can  be  susta 
future. 

The  first  portion  of  the  rebort  follows. 
It  includes  a  table  of  conten  ts,  executive 
summary  and  historical  sunimary  of  the 
Volunteer  Force. 

The  All  VoLnNTEER  Force:  Current  Status 
AND  Prospects 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTfe 


contfiins  several 

of  the  AU 
services 
achieve- 


exceec  ed 


Chapter  and  title 
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1. — Executive  Summary 

2. — Historical  Summary  of 

3. — Current   Status   of   the 
Quantity,  Quality,  and  Attriticjn 

4. — Representation : 
Women,  and  Race. 

5. — Svistalnment  Issues: 
Comparability  and  Benefits 
AVF. 

6. — Future  Prospects:  Suppli  and  Demand, 
and  Impact  of  tJnemployment 

7. — Sustainment  Strategy. 

8. — Alternatives  to  the  AVF : 
Seven  Alternatives  to  the  AVI 
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CHAPTER    1 — EXECUTIVE 

The  successful  implementation 
by  the  military  services  reflect 
agement  achievement.  The  challenge 
untarily  enlisting  over  400,i 
equivalent  of  one  out  of  thre« 
available  male  youths)   into 
annual  basis  has  been  success 

AU  Services  met  or  exceeded 
Ing  goals  in  FT  1976.  At  the 
cession    quality    continues    to 
by  historical  standards. 

Initial  fears  of  creating  a 
tlve  military  force  were  not 
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AVF  Is  remarkably  representative  with  re- 
spect to  income  and  geographic  region,  wom- 
en are  entering  the  Service  In  greater  num- 
bers, and  the  black  percentage  of  DoD  en- 
listed accessions  has  decreased  since  FY  1974, 
while  showing  only  moderate  growth  in  the 
Army. 

However,  several  problems  challenge  the 
future  management  of  the  AVF.  The  current 
shortfalls  in  the  Reserve  Components  are 
serious  and  current  trends  indicate  even 
greater  manning  problems  in  the  futxire. 
Other  key  Issues  concern  pay  comparability, 
benefits  and  the  management  of  AVF  costs. 

Analysis  of  the  future  prospects  of  the 
AVF  reveals  a  declining  youth  population 
and  possible  improvements  in  civilian  em- 
ployment which  could  increase  the  dlflaculty 
of  recruiting  in  the  FT  1979-FY  1989  period. 
However,  management  options  exist  to  meet 
this  situation. 

Two  possible  approaches  to  the  sustain- 
ment of  the  AVF  are  the  requirements  ap- 
proach and  the  market  approach.  The  re- 
quirements approach  sets  specific  quality 
standards  and  determines  desired  mixes  in 
accession  input.  The  market  approach  as- 
sumes that  the  Services  will  recruit  what- 
ever quality  "the  market  will  bear."  In  real- 
ity, a  mixture  of  both  approaches  is  being 
utilized  today. 

There  are  several  alternatives  to  the  AVP 
Including  mandatory  national  service  and 
the  draft.  However,  the  disadvantages  of 
these  options  appear  to  outweigh  their  ad- 
vantages. 

In  conclusion,  the  AVF  has  been  successful 
and  can  be  sustained  in  the  future  through 
committed,  competent  and  flexible  leader- 
ship. 

CHAPTER    2 — HISTORICAL    SUMMARY    OF   AVF 
PLANNING 

October  1968:  Presidential  candidate  Rich- 
ard Nixon  promises  to  move  toward  an  ALL 
VOLUNTEER  FORCE  (AVF)  When  the  Viet- 
nam War  is  over. 

March  1969:  Appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  an  All  Volunteer  Force 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr. 

April  1969:  Appointment  of  the  Defense 
Department  Project  Volunteer  Committee  to 
develop  a  program  to  move  to  an  All  Volun- 
teer Force. 

December  1969 :  Lottery  draft  begins. 

February  1970:  In  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  on  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  recommends  Immediate  entry  level  pay 
raises  for  military  personnel  and  the  end  of 
the  draft  by  June  1971. 

March  1970:  National  Security  Council  de- 
cision to  set  aside  $3.5  bUlion  In  FY  1973 
funds  to  move  toward  a  volunteer  force. 

April  1970:  President  announces  the  Ad- 
ministration's decisions  to  seek  military  pay 
raises  and  an  extension  of  the  draft  beyond 
July  1971,  and  to  move  toward  ending  the 
draft. 

August  1970 :  Project  Volunteer  Committee 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mending a  program  to  obtain  an  All  Volun- 
teer Force 

December  1970:  Secretary  Laird  approves 
s:.5  billion  Project  Volunteer  program  for  FY 
1972. 

January  1971:  President  sends  to  Congress 
legislation  to  Increase  military  pay,  to  reform 
the  draft,  and  to  extend  the  draft  until 
July  1973. 

March  1971:  Army  begins  paid  radio/TV 
recruitment  advertising  campaign. 

September  1971;  Congress  enacts  Public 
Law  92-129,  which  extends  draft  for  two 
years,  ends  undergraduate  deferments,  and 
provides  substantial  Increase  in  entry  pay  for 
military. 

May    1972:    Ground    Combat    Enlistment 

Bonus  initiated  In  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

representa-         September  1972:  Congress  passes  Uniform 

Justified,  The     Services    Health    Professions    Revitalization 
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Act  of  1972,  authorizing  medical  university 
for  the  Services  and  increasing  medical 
scholarships. 

December  1972 :  Last  draft  call  is  Issued. 

January  1973:  Vietnam  peace  agreement 
signed  In  Paris.  Secretary  Laird  announces  an 
end  to  draft  calls,  six  months  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  authority. 

January  1973:  Medical  Task  Force  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  detailed  plan  for  achiev- 
ing All  Volunteer  Health  Force. 

May  1974:  Congress  passes  Uniform  Serv- 
ices Medical  Officers  Incentive  Pay  Act. 

May  1974:  Congress  passes  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  Bonus  Revision  Act  of  1974, 
dropping  limiting  language  on  enlistment 
bonuses. 
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EQUITY  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Kansas,  Congresswoman  Martha 
Keys,  legislation  to  bring  equity  to  the 
social  security  system.  Since  its  beginning 
in  1935,  the  social  security  system  has 
grown  to  become  the  most  successful  and 
most  complex  Federal  program  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Today,  millions  of 
Americans  depend  on  social  security  not 
only  as  a  retirement  plan,  but  also  as 
their  disability,  health  and  life  Insurance 
plans. 

Our  proposal.  The  Equity  in  Social 
Security  for  Individuals  and  Families 
Act,  is  primarily  a  new  system  for  social 
security  recordkeeping  that  will  con- 
sider the  earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife 
jointly  and  then  credit  each  annually 
with  an  equal  portion  of  earnings  in 
covered  employment.  Under  this  system 
both  spouses  develop  their  own  earnings 
records  on  the  basis  of  family  income. 
Gaps  in  coverage  that  often  occur  in  the 
current  system  when  one  spouse  or  the 
other  spends  time  out  of  covered  em- 
ployment, will  no  longer  occur  vmder  our 
proposal  if  at  least  one  spouse  is  con- 
tinuously working  in  covered  employ- 
ment: his  or  her  earnings  would  be 
credited  to  both  accounts. 

A  homemaker  who  divorces  would 
have  an  earnings  record  from  the  work 
history  of  a  covered  spouse  to  take  with 
him  or  her  from  the  marriage  into  a  new 
life  situation.  Our  proposal  also  benefits 
workers  who  have  been  penalized  by  dis- 
criminatory features  of  our  labor  mar- 
ket: they  will  not  suffer  the  same  penalty 
in  retirement  benefits  if  earnings  are 
considered  jointly  in  a  marriage. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is  identical 
to  H.R.  14119  and  H.R.  15710  introduced 
in  the  94th  Congress.  However,  we  are 
examining  recommendations  that  could 
improve  the  proposal.  Whatever  changes 
are  made  will  preserve  the  intent  of  the 
bill:  to  provide  a  new  recordkeeping 
system  that  will  give  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  adult  Americans  their  own  social 
security  records  on  which  to  collect  bene- 
fits in  their  own  right. 

Following  is  a  series  of  4  articles  which 
recently  appeared  in  Sylvia  Porter's  na- 
tionally    syndicated     "Your     Money's 
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Worth"  which  describe  both  the  problem 
of  social  security  coverage  for  women  in 
general  and  our  proposal  specifically  as 
an  approach  that  would  resolve  many  of 
these  problems.  We  hope  that  in  the 
coming  months  our  colleagues  will  join 
us  in  this  effort  to  improve  the  social 
security  system  and  give  our  ideas  a  good 
hearing. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  31, 1977] 

Social  Security  and  Women 

(By  Sylvia  porter) 

Over  the  past  40  years  In  which  ovir  Social 
Security  System  has  been  repeatedly  modern- 
ized into  a  patchwork  of  amendments  to  the 
original  law  and  court  decisions,  not  one 
basic  change  has  taken  into  account  the 
changing  role  of  women  in  the  American 
economy. 

Not  one  amendment  has  focused  on  the 
fundamental  shifts  that  have  occurred  in 
U.S.  family  relationships  and  lifestyles. 

Not  one  law  or  court  decision  has  chal- 
lenged the  stereotypes  which  the  framers  of 
Social  Security  law  built  into  the  law  be- 
cause those  were  the  stereotypes  in  which 
they  believed. 

Of  course,  giving  the  dependents  of  women 
workers  the  full  rights  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
pendents of  male  workers  is  desirable  and 
long,  long  overdue.  But  much  more  funda- 
mental is  the  need  to  recognize  that  you — 
the  American  woman  of  1977 — do  not  fit 
neatly  into  either  the  category  of  lifelong 
housewife  or  lifelong  earner. 

An  overwhelming  90  percent  of  all  women 
work  outside  the  home  for  pay  during  at  least 
some  part  of  their  lives.  More  than  45  per- 
cent— almost  half — of  our  paid  workforce  to- 
day consists  of  women.  A  full  60  percent  of 
all  women  working  for  pay  are  married  and 
are  half  of  a  working  couple. 

Since  the  1940  census  (following  the  enact- 
ment of  Social  Security  legislation ) ,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  every  age  group  in  the 
work  force  has  soared.  Among  women  35  to 
44,  It  has  doubled;  among  middle-aged 
women  45  to  64,  it  has  Jumped  21/2  times; 
among  women  65  and  over,  the  number  work- 
ing for  pay  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

The  trend  born  in  the  1930s  became  in- 
creasingly powerful  after  World  War  II,  when 
women,  who  had  been  actively  recruited  to 
replace  men  called  up  for  service  and  to  meet 
defen-se  Industry  requirements,  wanted  to 
continue  working. 

Other  forces  since  then  have  added 
strength  to  the  development,  called  "the  sin- 
gle most  outstanding  phenomenon  of  our 
century,"  by  labor  market  expert  and  Co- 
lumbia University  professor,  Ell  Ginsberg. 

Among  them:  College  attendance  and 
women's  desire  for  careers;  the  move  toward 
later  marriages;  the  steady  decline  In  the 
birthrate  since  1957;  growing  acceptance  of 
childless  marriages;  rising  divorce  rates; 
greater  longevity;  the  family's  need  or  de- 
sire for  two  incomes,  not  Just  among  the 
poor,  but  among  families  wanting  to  send 
their  children  to  college  or  to  maintain  what 
has  become  known  as  a  "middle  class" 
lifestyle. 

Yet.  despite  all  the  Up  service  paid  to 
equality  for  women  In  the  workforce,  dispro- 
portionate numbers  are  still  In  low-paying 
Jobs.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  full-time,  year- 
round  woman  workers  In  1972  earned  less 
than  $7,000  a  year,  while  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  full-time,  year-round  male  work- 
ers earned  more  than  $7,000.  And  male  work- 
ers generally  do  not  have  their  working  ca- 
reers— and  their  Social  Security  records — In- 
terrupted because  of  family  responsibilities 
( having  children ) . 

A  woman  will  work  after  she  leaves  school 
until  she  drops  out  of  the  labor  force  to  have 
children.  She  may  return  to  work  when  the 
children  are  of  school  age.  or  earlier — or  later. 
Or  she  may  become  divorced.  (One  of  every 
three  marriages  now  ends  in  divorce  and.  In 
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1975,  the  number  of  divorces  In  the  United 
States  passed  the  million  landmark.) 

A  housewife's  services  for  her  family  (maid, 
cook,  laundress,  child-rearer,  etc.)  are  not 
considered  "work"  for  Social  Security  pur- 
poses. (The  Social  Security  Administration 
Itself  put  the  average  economic  value  of  a 
housewife  at  $4,705  In  1972,  however.) 

A  woman's  absences  from  the  paid  labor 
force  means  that  there  will  be  blanks  in  her 
Social  Security  record.  The  effect  is  to  re- 
duce the  average  earnings  that  will  be  the 
basis  for  figuring  any  retired  worker  benefits 
due  her  In  the  future. 

While  the  average  monthly  Social  Security 
benefit  of  male  retired  workers  totaled  $229 
in  June  1976,  the  comparable  figure  for  re- 
tired women  workers  was  $182 — and  this  de- 
spite a  benefit  formula  weighted  in  favor  of 
low-income  workers. 

Women  will  continue  to  receive  lower  So- 
cial Security  retirement  benefits  than  men. 
a  recent  Social  Security  report  says.  "Only  if 
some  proposal  to  "fill  in'  the  gaps  in  women's 
earnings  records  is  adopted  will  this  situation 
change." 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  1.  1977] 

Social  Secitrity  Treats  Women  Inequitably 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  framers  of  the  Social  Security  law  in 
the  1930s  buUt  Into  it  the  stereotypes  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  There  was  the  male 
family  head — the  breadwinner — and  there 
was  the  housewife  and.  as  a  song  of  the  pe- 
riod relates,  "a  boy  for  you,  a  girl  for  me. " 
But  even  well  before  the  law  was  enacted, 
these  stereotypes  were  far  from  matching 
reality. 

Women — and  children — were  employed  In 
some  of  our  earliest  factories.  The  daughters 
of  the  poor  were  working  in  the  mUls  of  New 
England  in  the  1800s.  Working  wives  and 
daughters  were  commonplace  among  immi- 
grants. Women,  black  and  white,  labored  on 
farms  and  plantations. 

In  her  recent  book,  "Enterprising  Women." 
Caroline  Bird  documents  the  enormous  ex- 
tent to  which  the  wives  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers took  over  the  running  of  their  hus- 
bands' businesses  and  enhanced  the  family 
fortunes,  while  other  women  created  prod- 
ucts, provided  services,  filled  a  wide  range  of 
Jobs  outside  the  home  to  support  themselves 
and  educate  their  children. 

During  the  past  three  decades  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  women  from  America's  middle  and 
upper  income  families  have  poured  into  the 
work  force — for  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  but 
mostly  economic. 

Despite  an  upsurge  of  married  women  In 
the  paid  labor  force,  however,  and  despite 
the  growing  emphasis  on  women's  rights.  So- 
cial Security  benefits  are  still  geared  to  the 
obsolete  concept  of  a  woman  dependent  on 
her  husband,  and  not  In  any  sense  the  eco- 
nomic partner  she  is  In  a  full  six  out  of  every 
10  marriages  today. 

Even  those  provisions  of  the  law  that  make 
no  distinctions  as  to  sex  treat  women  in- 
equitably because  they  refiect  the  Inequita- 
ble treatment  of  women  In  the  marketplace. 
Their  low  wages,  for  instance  .  .  .  their  rele- 
gation to  less  significant  Jobs  .  .  .  the  dis- 
missal of  the  work  they  do  in  the  home  a.s 
having  no  economic  value  .  .  ..  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  many  different  roles 
women  must  assume  during  their  adult  lives. 

Tlie  gaps  are  highlighted  by  Just  one  com- 
parison :  The  average  monthly  Social  Security 
benefit  of  male  retired  workers  totaled  $229 
in  June  1976,  as  against  $182  for  retired 
women  workers.  And  this  gap  exists  even 
though  the  benefit  formula  is  weighted  in 
favor  of  low-income  workers  (women). 

Nor  will  any  substantial  percent.ige  of 
women  have  much  in  the  way  of  private 
pensions  to  supplement  their  Social  Security 
benefits.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  hi  Jobs 
covered  by  private  pensions.  And  If  they  are 
In  these  Jobs,  if  they  do  work  for  a  company 
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with  a  pension  plan,  the  Irregularity  of  their 
employment  or  the  fact  that  they  work  part- 
time  may  mean  they  will  never  qualify. 

The  Social  Security  program  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  traditionally  low 
wages  paid  to  women,  nor  for  the  irregularity 
of  their  employment  because  of  their  respon- 
sibilities as  homemakers  and  mothers.  That 
would  stretch  "guilt"  beyond  all  logic. 

But  the  sj^stem  can  be  restructured  to  take 
those  factors  into  account  and  to  make  it 
less  blatantly  unfair  to  women. 

Perhaps  Rep.  Donald  M.  Praser,  D-Minn., 
and  his  wife  Arvonne  have  come  up  with  a 
concept  that  points  the  way  for  the  restruc- 
turing. The  Frasers'  proposal,  unlike  the 
present  law,  would  assume  that  work  in  the 
home  has  an  economic  value  and  also  that 
marriage  Is  an  economic  partnership. 

Couples  could  elect  to  have  a  share  of  the 
family  income  credited  to  each  of  their  Social 
Security  records.  Just  as  they  now  have  the 
option  of  filing  a  Joint  Income  tax  return. 

You,  a  lifelong  housewife,  would  therefore 
bo  able  to  build  up  your  own  Social  Security 
record  while  you.  the  woman  in  and  out  of  the 
paid  labor  force,  would  have  a  steady  record 
of  earnings,  instead  of  earnings  "gaps."  And 
you,  a  divorced  woman,  would  have  a  record 
of  earnings  to  take  with  you  from  a  marriage 
that  had  not  lasted  for  at  least  20  years. 

Not  only*  do  women  workers  feel  the  in- 
equitiea  in  our  Social  Security  system's  treat- 
ment of  them,  but  the  hxasbands  and  widow- 
ers of  women  workers  also  often  suffer  from 
the  fallout  of  these  provisions. 


[From  The  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2,  1977] 

Social  Security's  Inequities  Affect  Us  All 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Millions  of  women  who  have  worked  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  benefits  as  retired 
workers  have  been  found  to  be  entitled  to 
higher  benefits  as  dependents — although  a 
wife's  benefit  at  age  65  is  only  half  the 
amount  of  the  retired  husband's  benefit  (less 
if  the  wife  Is  between  62  and  65  at  the  time 
her  husband  retires) . 

This  is  because  a  woman  worker  gets  her 
own  Social  Security  benefit,  but  If  It  is  less 
than  the  amount  that  would  be  payable  to 
her  as  a  dependent  wife,  the  difference  is 
added  to  her  benefit  total. 

In  effect,  she  gets  the  higher  of  the  two 
benefits — but  no  more  than  she  would  have 
received  if  she  had  never  worked  outside  the 
home  and  had  never  paid  a  cent  in  Social 
Security  taxes! 

The  injustice  of  this  Is  so  apparent  that  I 
would  Insult  you  if  I  Indulged  In  further  in- 
dignant explanation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
this  happens  in  so  many  cases  because  of  ( 1 ) 
the  low  wages  paid  to  women  generally  (in 
1972,  nearly  two-thirds  of  full-time  year- 
round  woman  workers  earned  less  than  $7,000 
a  year,  while  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
full-time,  year-round  male  workers  earned 
more  than  $7,000)  and  (2)  the  irregularity 
of  women's  employment  (it  is  commonplace 
for  a  woman  to  drop  out  of  the  labor  force 
to  have  children,  and  not  return  for  a  pe- 
riod— absences  which  leave  blanks  in  her 
Social  Security  record). 

A  married  couple  with  both  partners  work- 
ing can  end  up  with  smaller  retirement  bene- 
fits than  a  couple  with  the  same  total  earn- 
ings, but  when  the  husband  was  the  only 
worker.  And  if  one  of  the  working  couple 
dies,  the  widowed  husband  or  wife  will  get 
much  lower  benefits  than  the  surviving 
partner  in  the  case  of  the  couple  In  which 
only  one  was  a  worker  for  pay. 

Difficult  as  you  may  find  that  one  to  be- 
lieve, the  Social  Security  Administration's 
flies  are  choked  with  cases  documenting  the 
unfair  fallout  of  discrimination  against 
women  workers. 

Although  a  woman  Is  automatically  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  her  husband's  depend- 
ent, the  aged  husband  or  widower  of  a 
woman   worker  cannot  qualify  for  benefits 
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Just  about  every  woman  would  eventually 

wind    up    with    a   Social    Security   earnings 

record  of  her  own  on  which  to  collect  Social 

Security  benefits,  and  so  would  every  man. 

Under  the  proposal: 

Married  persons  who  elected  to  file  joint 
income-tax  returns  would  each  year  be  given 
Social  Security  credit  for  the  higher  of  the 
following  amounts:  50  percent  of  the 
couple's  combined  earnings  in  work  covered 
by  Social  Security;  or  75  percent  of  the  cov- 
ered earnings  of  the  partner  with  the  higher 
earnings. 

Each  couple  would  be  credited  with  up 
to  the  maximum  taxable  for  Social  Security. 
That  maximum  is  $16,500  In  1977. 

The  50-50  sharing  would  occur  where  the 
husband  and  wife  earn  close  to  the  same 
amount.  The  other  method  would  be  used 
if  only  one  of  the  couple  had  any  earnings 
covered  by  Social  Security,  or  where  one  of 
them  had  much  higher  earnings  than  the 
other. 

The  W2  Forms  that  couples  attach  to  joint 
returns  and  the  returns  themselves  would 
give  all  the  information  needed  to  apportion 
the  earnings  to  their  individual  Social  Se- 
curity records. 

They  would  pay  no  additional  Social  Se- 
curtty  taxes  on  these  earnings. 

Couples  who  did  not  file  joint  income  tax 
returns  would  continue  to  get  their  Social 
Security  credits  as  they  do  now. 

Homemakers  would  be  given  their  own 
Sociaa  Security  records  and  would  be  brought 
into  the  system  in  their  ovra  right— instead 
of  being  able  to  collect  benefits  only  as  de- 
pendents of  their  employed  husbands. 

A  divorced  homemaker  would  have  a  So- 
cial Security  record  to  take  with  her  into  her 
new  life  Instead  of  losing  her  rights  to  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits,  as  she  does  now  If  she 
had  not  been  married  20  years  at  the  time 
of  the  divorce.  Men  would  receive  advantages, 
too,  because  with  Social  Security  records  of 
their  own.  couples  would  both  build  eligi- 
bility for  disability  benefits  and  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  husbands  and 
widowers  would  be  removed. 

There  would  be  a  transition  period  to  guard 
against  unanticipated  adverse  affects,  special 
provisions  for  women  widowed  under  age  60, 
other  clauses  to  protect  a  newly  widowed 
middle-aged  homemaker  who  has  few  mar- 
ketable skills  and  who,  as  Fraser  points  out, 
"cannot  be  expected  to  Join  the  labor  market 
immediately." 

There  are  many  other  details  in  this  leg- 
islation devLsed  by  Fraser  and  his  wife,  Ar- 
vonne.  The  reform  is  complex  and  the  con- 
gressman admits  it  is  far  from  perfect. 

For  instance,  the  bill  might  not  provide 
complete  equity  for  women  who  never  marry. 
But  he  has  come  up  with  a  basic  proposal 
that  Congress  can  use  as  a  springboard  to 
explore  the  concept's  feasibility  and  merits. 

And  through  public  debate,  this  idea  can 
be  developed  and  improved. 

Surely,  the  time  has  come  for  equality  for 
women  under  Social  Security.  And  surely,  the 
obsolete  stereotypes  of  the  American  women 
built  into  the  system  cannot  be  condoned 
much  longer. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  been  foisting  upon  an  unsuspecting 
pubhc  unemployment  statistics  which  by 
the  Bureau's  own  admission  are  false 
and   inaccurate.   To   his   credit,   Julius 


Shlskin,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  been  telling  this 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years  that  his 
figures  are  faulty.  Yet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  rely  on  them  to 
dispense  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
aid  to  various  States  and  localities  each 
year. 

Primarily,  the  problem  is  the  discrep- 
ancy between  statistics  at  the  State  and 
Federal  levels.  The  Federal  figures  re- 
garding unemployment  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  combined  State  fig- 
ures, the  difference  being  as  much  as  1,3 
million  jobs.  The  difference  has  been  at- 
tributed to  seasonal  adjustments,  which 
are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, but  not  by  most  States.  It  may  also 
be  the  result  of  an  understatement  by 
the  States  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
recent  economic  recovery. 

More  unemployment  translates  into 
more  money  in  Federal  aid  for  States. 
Therefore,  for  certain  States,  revising 
the  data  will  reflect  higher  employment 
and  reduce  the  Federal  aid  tied  to  these 
figures.  For  others,  though,  accurate  fig- 
ures will  mean  more  Federal  aid  dollars. 

Some  action  has  already  been  taken 
to  coordinate  these  statistics,  specifically 
the  mandate  for  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment  and 
Unemployment  Statistics,  It  will  prob- 
ably be  at  least  2  years,  however,  before 
any  significant  changes  are  made.  Addi- 
tionally, many  State  Governors  would 
resist  any  change  that  would  report  less 
unemployment  in  their  States,  thus  less- 
ening the  amount  of  Federal  aid  avail- 
able. 

Before  more  money — which  may  well 
be  misdirected — is  committed  to  correct 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  I  ui-ge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Perkins,  to  investigate  this 
problem.  To  assist  my  colleagues  in  ob- 
taining a  better  understanding  of  this 
problem,  I  am  inserting  three  articles  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  which  delve 
further  into  this  pressing  issue: 

A  Wide  Discrepancy  on  Job  Totals 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
Lost,  strayed  or  stolen:  1.3  mUlion  jobs. 
Two  sets  of  employment  figures,  both  based 
on  identical  samples  taken  in  all  50  states 
and  calculated  under  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  have  been 
getting  so  far  apart  in  recent  months  that 
the  difference  now  accounts  for  more  jobs 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  state  of  Con- 
necticut or  of  Louisiana. 

The  disparity  arises  out  of  estlmats  sep- 
arately prepared  by  each  state  and  by  the 
B.L.S.  in  Washington  from  payroll  data  sub- 
mitted by  employers.  The  growing  gulf  be- 
tween the  state  and  Federal  estimates  raises 
disturbing  questions  about  the  reliability  of 
some  key  Information  on  which  President- 
elect Jimmy  Carter  will  have  to  build  his  eco- 
nomic policies. 

The  same  data  now  govern  the  allocation 
of  huge  sums  in  Federal  grants  for  public 
service  jobs  and  other  emergency  assistance 
to  states  and  cities.  All  of  the  spread  in  the 
figures  officially  published  by  the  B.L.S.  on 
the  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in 
private  and  public  employment  has  developed 
in  the  last  year. 

In  September  1975  the  Bureau  estimated 
the  national  job  total  at  77.6  mllUon.  That 
figure  was  500,000  below  the  total  of  the  50 
separate    state    reports.    In    the    following 
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month,  the  spread  started  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction  with  the  national  estimate 
100,000  above  the  state  by  state  total. 

By  December  the  difference  had  grown  to 
500,000  and  by  April  to  a  full  million,  with 
the  national  figure  always  on  the  high  side. 
By  September  of  this  year,  the  last  month 
for  which  the  state  breakdown  is  available, 
the  B.L.S.  national  estimate  was  up  to  79.8 
million,  a  gain  of  2.2  million  jobs  from  the 
recession  figure  of  a  year  earlier.  The  climb 
as  shown  by  the  state  figures  on  which  the 
national  estimate  is  predicated  was  only  one- 
sixth  that  big.  That  left  the  sum  of  the  50 
state  estimates  1,342,000  below  the  national 
figure. 

In  issuing  its  figures,  the  B.L.S,  warns  that 
the  state  and  Federal  calculations  are  likely 
to  "differ  slightly"  for  a  variety  of  technical 
reasons.  However,  no  one  In  Washington  from 
Julius  Shiskln,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  down  Is  disposed  to  brush  aside 
deviations  of  the  current  dimensions  as 
slight. 

John  Tucker,  chief  of  the  Bi.S.  division  of 
industry  employment  statistics,  explained 
that  the  bureau  has  been  making  an  upward 
adjustment  in  the  state  figures  to  "correct 
for  a  known  bias  that  is  especially  pro- 
nounced In  the  early  stages  of  a  cyclical  busi- 
ness recovery." 

That  bias,  according  to  Mr.  Tucker,  results 
from  the  failure  of  the  state  reports  to  re- 
flect with  sufficient  promptness  the  forma- 
tion of  new  businesses,  both  small  and  large, 
as  the  economy  lifts  out  of  recession.  He  said 
the  exclusion  of  such  corporate  births  from 
the  state-by-state  reports  had  caused  them 
to  show  only  half  the  strength  of  the  1975-76 
recovery  in  terms  of  new  Jobs. 

Asked  why  the  BX.S.  felt  its  adjusted  esti- 
mates were  more  valid  than  the  sum  of  the 
50  state  reports,  Mr.  Tucker  declared  that 
they  squared  not  only  with  experience  m 
past  recessions  but  also  with  the  job  trend 
shown  in  unemployment  insurance  applica- 
tions and  in  the  Census  Bureau  survey  of 
47,000  households  on  which  the  B.L.S.  bases 
its  independent  monthly  report  on  national 
unemployment. 

A  less  acquiescent  view  of  the  trustworth- 
iness of  both  sets  of  figures  was  taken  by  the 
analyst  who  first  called  the  spread  between 
the  two  statistical  series  to  public  attention. 
Nicholas  Kisburg,  an  adjunct  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Pordham  University  and  legislative 
director  of  New  York  Teamsters  Joint  Coun- 
cil 16,  said  the  disparity  made  him  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  figures  were  worthy  of 
belief. 

"Here  are  statistics  which  the  Governors 
of  the  various  states  will  be  using  to  beat 
Jimmy  Carter  over  the  head  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  Government  economic  aid,"  the 
union  analyst  declared.  "All  the  figures  are 
derived  from  the  same  source,  yet,  because  of 
an  adjustment  that  may  or  may  not  be  right, 
the  two  series  come  out  with  a  difference  in 
September  that  could  all  by  itself  account 
for  one-fifth  of  the  country's  jobless.  The 
states  should  not  be  permitted  to  publish 
figures  which  the  B.L.S.  itself  savs  are  so  far 
wrong." 

The  Federal  agency  is  already  taking  steps 
to  reconcile  the  two  series  by  calling  on  the 
states  to  revise  their  benchmarks  and  meth- 
odology in  line  with  the  Federal  adjustment. 
Mr.  Tucker  predicted  that  the  present  "seri- 
ous understatement"  in  the  state-by-state 
job  estimates  would  be  wiped  out  by  Febru- 
ary or  March  of  next  year. 

Charles  A.  Pearce,  director  of  research  for 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Department,  said 
preliminary  studies  here  indicated  a  need 
for  changes  to  make  both  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral flgiu'es  more  accurate.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  state  job  totals  tended  to  be  under- 
stated m  the  rising  phase  of  a  business  cvcle 
and  to  be  overstated  in  the  declining  phase. 
However,  other  states  may  choose  to  fight 
in  the  courts  rather  than  accept  any  forced 
change  in  present  computing  standards. 
That  is  because  the  flow  of  Federal  money 
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may  depend  in  important  degree  on  how 
high  or  low  each  state's  Job  total  is  by  com- 
parison with  prerecession  levels. 

An  Overhaul  of  Unemployment  Statistics 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
The  unemployment  statistics  that  deter- 
mine the  flow  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  job  aid  to  states  and  cities  are 
about  to  get  a  total  overhaul.  Once  of  in- 
terest primarily  to  academics,  the  figures 
have  become  so  sensitive  a  political  barom- 
eter that  many  analysts  ascribe  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's Presidential  victory  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  unemployment  rate  stood 
at  the  disturbingly  high  level  of  7.9  percent 
in  the  last  pre-election  report. 

Yet  many  manpower  experts,  Including 
a  large  number  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics itself,  are  convinced  that  the  present 
measurement  standards  are  too  inexact  to 
answer  adequately  all  the  public  policy  needs 
the  White  House  and  Congress  rely  on  them 
to  fill. 

Indeed,  so  much  doubt  surounds  some  of 
the  adjustment  factors  in  current  use  that 
Prof.  Franco  ModlgUanl  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  outgoing  president 
of  the  American  Economics  Association,  has 
suggested  that  President  Ford  might  have 
lost  the  election  on  the  basis  of  "false  data" 
indicating  a  rise  in  Joblessness  since  last 
summer. 

Neither  Professor  ModlgUanl  nor  any  other 
critic  of  the  job  figures  imphes  that  the 
bureau  is  deliberately  manipulating  them 
for  political  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  concern  Is  about  distortions  of  a 
highly  technical  nature  that  have  had  the 
Inadvertent  effect  of  hurting  the  adminis- 
tration in  power  rather  than  helping  it. 

One  such  distortion  resulted  In  a  collec- 
tive understatement  by  the  50  states  of  1.3 
million  Jobs  in  the  extent  of  employment 
recovery  from  the  recession  low.  The  gap 
stemmed  from  a  lag  In  recording  new  busi- 
nesses started  during  the  upturn. 

Other  distortions  have  arisen  from  the 
seasonal  weights  used  by  the  bureau  to  make 
Its  month-by-month  reports  comparable. 
These  tend  to  get  highly  questionable  when 
the  business  cycle  moves  sharply  up  or  down. 
In  recognition  of  defects  in  the  existing 
formula,  the  bureau  will  incorporate  a  re- 
vised adjustment  for  seasonality  in  its  No- 
vember report  on  employment  and  unem- 
ployment, due  next  Friday. 

However,  complaints  aisout  the  adequacy 
of  the  job  data  go  far  beyond  methodology 
and  other  technical  factors.  Labor  objects 
to  the  exclusion  from  the  Jobless  count  of 
workers  who  have  stopped  looking  because 
they  feel  there  are  no  jobs  to  find.  Business 
contends  that  the  idle  rate  is  Inflated  by 
the  Inclusions  of  large  numbers  of  young 
people  and  others  with  no  genuine  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  market. 

Among  the  most  vociferous  arguers  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  elements 
in  the  employment  statistics  is  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  whole  program,  Julius  Shlskin, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  more 
than  three  years,  he  has  been  working  with- 
in the  Administration  for  a  study  commission 
comparable  to  one  appointed  in  1961  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  That  panel, 
headed  by  Prof.  Robert  A.  Gordon  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  made 
recommendations,  many  of  which  were 
adopted  a  decade  ago. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  Mr.  Shiskin's  proj- 
ect won  endorsement  from  President  Ford's 
Economic  Policy  Board,  made  up  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Treasury,  Labor  and  Commerce 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Names  of  possible  appointees 
were  sent  to  the  'White  House,  but  the  proj- 
ect was  dropped  when  Congress  began  dis- 
cussing a  similar  study  as  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

An  emergency  jobs  law  passed  by  both 
houses  and  signed  by  the  President  Oct.   1 
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now  mandates  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment  and  Un- 
employment Statistics,  with  broad  authority 
to  assess  the  validity  of  existing  techniques 
and  to  recommend  changes  that  could  fun- 
damentally alter  all  current  concepts.  Seven 
members  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  expectation  is  that  Mr.  Ford 
will  leave  their  selection  to  his  successor. 
Cabinet  members  and  ranking  members  of 
Congress  from  both  parties  are  also  to  sit  on 
the  panel. 

The  trouble  with  all  this.  In  terms  of  the 
immediate  questions  about  the  dependability 
of  Job  data,  is  that  It  will  be  two  years  at  a 
minimum  and  more  probably  three  before 
the  commission's  recommendations  are  fully 
considered  and  adopted. 

Pleased  as  he  Is  over  the  decision  to  create 
the  study  group,  Mr.  Shlskin  has  no  Intention 
of  waiting  several  years  to  shore  up  weak- 
nesses In  the  existing  system. 

"As  I  have  repeatedly  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  legislative  requirements 
for  all  types  of  data  bearing  on  employment 
have  taken  such  a  quantum  Jump  in  recent 
years  that  they  have  moved  ahead  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  supply  what  Is  wanted,"  he  said  last 
week.  "It  is  not  a  money  problem  so  much 
as  It  Is  one  of  technical  know-how." 

He  is  already  seeking  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  states  in  a  joint  effort  to  recon- 
cile and  improve  present  methods  of  collect- 
ing and  appraising  payroll  Information  sup- 
plied by  employers.  New  Job  benchmarks 
are  to  be  introduced  at  the  Federal  level  early 
In  1977  to  correct  national  employment  esti- 
mates he  considers  still  too  low,  especlaUy  in 
construction. 

But  use  of  these  benchmarks  wlU  make 
stm  wider  the  1.3  million  spread  between  the 
national  total  of  79.8  million  nonfarm  Jobs 
and  the  smaller  sum  of  the  50-state  flgures 
from  which  it  Is  supposedly  derived.  "We  are 
pressing  the  states  like  mad  to  adjust  their 
estimates  to  conform  with  our  new  bench- 
mark," Mr.  Shlskin  said.  "They  have  fallen 
out  <3f  line  because  there  is  no  good  way  to 
allow  for  corporate  births  without  the  ad- 
justment experience  has  shown  us  is  needed 
In  a  recovery  period." 

Many  Governors  are  likely  to  resist  the 
proposed  change,  especially  in  states  that 
would  lose  Federal  grants  for  public -service 
Jobs  and  other  emergency  aid  if  they  reported 
higher  statewide  employment.  But  criticism 
of  such  abrupt  changes  in  computation 
methods  also  comes  from  experts  with  no 
direct  fiscal  stake  In  the  volume  of  Job- 
lessness. 

Thus,  Professor  ModlgUanl  of  M.I.T. 
charges  that  "nobody  does  enough  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  unrellabUity  of  the  seasonal 
adjustments  and  other  factors  in  employ- 
ment figures  which  the  public  takes  so 
seriously." 

Most  of  the  wiggles  In  the  employment 
rate  are  just  noise,"  he  said.  "They  ought 
to  publish  very  abundant  warnings  of  the 
limits  of  the  data  so  people  wUl  not  be  led 
astray  by  disparities  of  the  kind  that  have 
caused  so  much  flipping  and  flopping." 

Professor  ModlgUanl  gave  assurance  that 
the  American  Economics  Association  would 
cooperate  In  any  desired  way  with  the  new 
study  commission.  The  association's  presi- 
dent-elect for  1977.  Prof.  LawTence  W.  Klein 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  can  be  expected  to  take  a  similar 
view.  He  Is  President-elect  Carter's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser. 

400,000  Jobs  Are  "FotTND"  Br  Revising 

Data  Approach 

(By  A.  H.Raskin) 

The  official  scorekeepers  on  national  em- 

ploymen/t    and    unemployment    have    just 

"found"  nearly  a  million  jobs. 

Refinements  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  analyzing  payroll  information 
from  employers  will  Increase  the  national 
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estimate  of  nonfarm 
ary  by  at  least  400.000  workei^ 
reference  to  how  much 
pumps  Into  the  economy.  In 
cal  terms,  this  slelght-of- 
by  Itself  produce  half  as 
empoyment  as  the  800,000 
Ident-elect  Carter  and  the 
ershlp  In  Congress  hope  to 
of  this  year  through  an 
$15   billion   In   tax   cuts 
other  economic  stimuli. 

In  reality,  of  course,  no  new 
created    by    the    revision    ir 
agency's  computing  technlqu  s 
has  simply  become  convlnce< 
estimates  failed  to  record  ai 
by  new  businesses,  especially 
as    construction,    food 
service  trades. 

The  upward  adjustment  in 
be  reflected  for  the  first  time 
employment     report     Issued 
focuses  new  attention  on 
official  Job  data  that 
billions  of  dollars  In  emergency 
and  cities. 

These  weaknesses  show  up 
measurement  of  both  emplo; 
employment,  despite  homerlc 
Federal  statisticians  and  theli 
parts    to    eliminate    d 
separate  computations  of 
ers  have  Jobs  and  how  many 
work  they  cannot  find. 

The  figures  that  emerge 
phean  determinative   processes 
lessly  awaited  In  the  White 
Capitol  Hill,  where  monthly 
two-tenths  of  three-tenths 
point  in  the  Jobless  rate  are 
tive  evidence  of  a  surge  towaAl 
a  slide  Into  economic  despair, 

Yet   the  various   measures 
linked  that  it  Is  possible 
anyone's  part,  for  the  states 
are  theoretically  the  same 
same  rules  and  come  out  wl 
than  the  national  agency  or 
ments    In    the    Job 
unemployment  and  the  total 
only  Is  It  possible  but  also.  It 
Is  happening  right  now,  to 
discomfiture  of  everyone 

No  one  Is  more  embarrasseti 
Ing  gaps  that  have  developep 
Federal  and  sta<te  estimate 
who  is  working  hardest  to 
Julius  Shlskln.  the  Federal 
Labor   Statistics.   The  basic 
sees  It,  Is  that  Congress  has 
tailed    local    figures    that 
capacity   of  even   the   most 
slonals  to  produce  \mder 
In  the  required  volume. 

"I  recognize  the  importancfe 
gress  Is  trying  to  do,  and  the 
providing  have  been  getting 
Mr.  Shlskln  said.  "But  they 
crummy  In  terms  of  the 
they  are  expected  to  do." 

A    belief   that    much    mori 
analytical  techniques  are 
quate  statistics  will  be 
by  Prof.  Lawrence  R.  Klein  o1 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  Mi 
clpal  economic  adviser  In 
Incoming   president   of   the 
nomlc  Association,  Professor 
sldered  a  strong  possibility 
by  Mr.  Carter  to  head  a 
authorized  by  Congress  last 
all  the  Job  figures. 

Mr.  Klein  Is  particularly 
the  seasonal  weights  used  to 
ment  data  on  a  month-to-; 
feels  they  are  "Jiggered 
and  contributed  to  mlsleadlfig 
on  what  was  happening  to 
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the  start  of  the  recovery  In  the  spring  of 
1975. 

The  most  Immediate  explosion  over  the 
Jobless  figures  Is  likely  to  come  In  March 
when  the  bureau  hopes  to  standardize  the 
practices  used  by  the  states  In  calculating 
their  own  unemployment  with  those  the  bu- 
reau uses  In  arriving  at  both  Its  state  and 
national  figures.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
computations  for  the  first  10  months  of  1976, 
Mr.  Shlskln  estimates  that  the  revised  for- 
mula will  mean  a  higher  percentage  of  un- 
employed for  roughly  half  the  states  and  a 
lower  percentage  for  the  other  half. 

In  the  topsy  turvy  world  of  Federal  grants, 
more  unemployment  Is  better  than  less  be- 
cause money  for  emergency  public  works  and 
public  service  Jobs  Is  triggered  by  levels  of 
Joblessness.  When  Washington  altered  the 
computation  method  in  the  Interest  of  uni- 
formity a  year  ago,  a  half-dozen  states 
brought  lawsuits  to  halt  the  change.  New 
Jersey  Is  still  pressing  its  claim  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

"We  know  the  new  change  is  political  dyna- 
mite." said  Mr.  Shlskln,  who  ordered  It.  "But 
we  believe  what  we  are  proposing  Is  right 
from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  consistency 
but  of  fairness  to  all  the  states.  There  can 
be  no  comparability  between  one  state  and 
another  if  they  are  using  50  different  ap- 
proaches." 

One  volunteer  watchdog  of  the  system  In 
New  York  State  makes  no  secret  of  his  ap- 
prehension over  the  potential  Impact  on  un- 
employment grants  to  this  city  and  state.  He 
is  Nicholas  Klsburg,  legislative  director  of  the 
New  York  Teamsters  Joint  Council,  who  first 
spotted  the  Inconsistencies  that  raised  dan- 
ger flags  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  state 
and  national  figures.  "I  am  writing  to  Gov- 
ernor Carey  and  warning  him  that  New  York 
State,  which  probably  has  the  best  emplo/ - 
ment  statistics  in  the  nation,  may  wind  up 
on  the  short  end  of  this  shuffle,"  the  union 
economist  said. 

On  the  employment  side,  the  gulf  between 
the  Federal  and  state  estimates  has  been 
growing  for  more  than  a  year,  even  though 
all  the  analysts  are  using  the  same  raw  ma- 
terial. The  Job  total  derived  by  the  states 
from  employer  reports  covering  41  percent  of 
the  country's  hourly  paid  and  salaried 
workers  Is  currently  1.6  million  below  the  na- 
tional figure  of  80  million  as  compiled  by  the 
bureau. 

The  spread  is  expected  to  widen  to  more 
than  2  million  when  the  Federal  estimates 
are  enlarged  next  month  In  line  with  the  new 
national  yardsticks. 

"An  awful  lot  of  dough  is  riding  on  our 
ability  to  see  that  each  local  area  gets  Its 
fair  share  of  Federal  unemployment  aid."  Mr. 
Shlskln  said.  "We  are  moving  as  fast  as  we 
can." 
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TROUBLED  BY  AMNESTY 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  citi- 
zens across  this  Nation  are  as  deeply 
troubled  by  the  recent  granting  of  am- 
nesty to  draft  evaders  by  President  Car- 
ter as  I  have  been.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  sentiments  of  two 
weekly  editors  from  my  South  Dakota 
congressional  district : 
[From  the  Timber   Lake    (S.   Dak.)    Topic, 
Jan.  27,  1977) 
It  Seems  to  Me  .  .  . 
(By  Mary  Bylngton) 

Life  Is  cheap  In  the  hands  of  politicians. 
They  make  wars,  call  our  young  men  to  fight 


them,  and  If  they  get  wounded  or  killed,  say 
a  few  conciliatory  words.  If  some  of  the 
young  men  don't  believe  In  their  wars,  and 
run  off,  after  a  few  years,  they  are  granted  a 
pardon.  "That's  all  right,  fellows.  You  can 
come  home  now!" 

The  blanket  pardon  President  Jimmy  Car- 
ter gave  the  Vietnam  draft  dodgers  leaves  a 
tight  knot  In  one's  stomach;  a  sickening 
feeling.  It  leaves  one  wondering  If  anyone 
should  be  loyal  to  one's  country,  and  go 
fight  the  wars  the  politicians  got  us  Into. 

Not  many  people  believed  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  a  President  ordered  U.S.  troops 
there,  and  kept  them  there  for  ten  long  years. 
We  were  supposedly  there  to  keep  democracy 
alive  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  doesn't  appear  that  we  accomplished 
much. 

There  was  a  draft  In  those  days.  No  amount 
of  money  could  have  gotten  many  men  to 
fight  that  war.  There  were  many  young  men, 
loyal  to  our  form  of  government,  who  did 
their  duty,  and  served  In  that  war.  It  was  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
patriotic  young  men  were  shunned  and  des- 
pised by  many  of  their  countrymen,  rather 
than  honored  and  respected. 

And  so,  now  the  circle  has  been  completed. 
Those  despisers  of  our  form  of  government, 
who  fled  the  country,  rather  than  serve  In 
its  armed  forces,  have  been  forgiven.  The 
move.  President  Carter,  and  the  supjjorters 
of  amnesty  say.  Is  to  reunite  our  country. 
To  those  who  have  served,  the  action  Is  like 
a  slap  In  the  face — a  thumb  of  the  nose. 
They  might  Just  as  well  be  called  "suckers." 

So  be  It.  The  President  has  acted.  Let's 
hope  he'll  never  have  to  call  on  young  men 
to  fight  a  war! 

[From  the  Faulk  County  (S.  Dak.)   Record, 

Jan.  27.  1977] 

"Over  at  George's" 

(By  George  Stevenson) 

I  can't  say  that  I  go  along  with  the  execu- 
tive order,  by  President  Carter.  This  order 
granted  a  full,  complete  and  unconditional 
pardon  to  all  Vietnam  draft  evaders  who 
were  not  Involved  In  any  violent  act.  De- 
serters from  the  military  forces  were  not 
Included. 

I  think  this  act  will  cause  major  problems 
in  our  country.  I  don't  believe  that  our  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  or  American  Legion 
groups  will  go  along.  What  can  we  expect  If 
our  country  wotQd  get  Into  another  war? 
Will  oiu-  young  people  again  turn  their  back 
on  us,  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

The  stories  of  the  many  many  heroisms 
of  our  forefathers,  who  served  in  the  various 
wars,  would  apparently  appear  as  "foolish 
acts."  The  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives  In  the  service  of 
their  country,  were  all  pointless  deaths. 

I  know  that  the  present  day  thinking  Is 
that  the  Viet  Nam  War  was  wrong.  But  that 
Is  not  the  Issue,  I  don't  believe.  The  Issue 
is  that  this  group  of  people  turned  their 
back  on  their  country,  and  I  Just  can't  buy 
It.  Sure,  we've  all  made  mistakes,  and  ."some 
of  them  of  great  magnitude,  but  to  tvu-n 
your  back  on  everything  the  United  States 
represents.  Is  another  thing. 

The  Conscientious  Objectors  had  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  In  a  non- 
mlUtary  manner,  and  still  chose  to  say  no. 

I  can't  believe  that  American  business- 
men will  be  anxious  to  employ  these  indi- 
viduals. The  potential  e.-nployer  will  more 
than  likely  have  had  family,  or  else  an  em- 
ployee that  has  had  family  In  a  war.  What 
kind  of  a  relationship  do  you  think  a  family 
member  of  someone  that  was  lost  in  the 
war.  would  have  with  someone  that  went 
to  Canada,  instead  of  fight,  If  In  the  same 
employ.  It  could  have  repercussions  on  the 
business. 

I  can  appreciate  all  of  the  mothers  that 
say  they  would  rather  have  a  draft  evader 
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than  a  dead  son,  but  there  has  been  moth- 
ers since  the  beginning  of  time  that  bad 
these  maternal  feelings,  and  still  gave  up 
their  sons  and  husbands. 

I  apologize  to  my  readers  if  I  offend  you 
on  this  matter,  but  I  believe  that  I  live  In 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world,  and  I  like 
It.  It  hurts  me  to  see  people  that  are  so  nar- 
row minded  that  they  couldn't  defend  it. 

The  Lord  as  my  witness,  I  was  concerned 
when  my  son  was  getting  close  to  draft  age, 
that  he  would  be  Involved  In  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  If  he 
had  chose  the  "Canada  Route",  I  would  have 
felt  shame.  Right  or  wrong,  these  are  my 
beliefs. 

The  Lenten  Season  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Perhaps  we  should  all  do  a  little  self 
evaluation  and  try  very  hard  to  understand 
the  reasoning  behind  these  pardons.  Along 
with  my  other  beliefs,  I  believe  that  God 
must  have  a  reason  for  allowing  the  pardons 
to  come  to  pass,  and  also  a  reason  he  wants 
me  to  try  to  understand.  I  put  my  trust  in 
Him,  maybe  we  all  should. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 

UTILITY  STAMPS 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
severe  winter  weather  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  need  to  insure  that 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  their  in- 
come, have  adequate  utility  service  for 
their  homes. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  today  to 
provide  utility  stamps  for  all  families, 
with  armual  incomes  less  than  $6,500. 
This  bill  would  allow  up  to  $25  a  month 
for  households  to  pay  costs  of  fuelsSsed 
in  everyday  heating,  lighting,  and  cook- 
ing. 

The  February  3  Wall  Street  Journal 
called  this  program  a  "humane,  rela- 
tively inexpensive  answer  to  the  only 
genuine  problem  that  can  be  associated 
with  energy  decontrol."  The  article 
stated  that  fuel  stamps  are  "for  the  indi- 
gent who  truly  cannot  afford  a  sharp 
boost  in  their  energy  costs." 

The  alternative  to  financial  relief  for 
these  citizens  could  be  more  cases  of 
elderly  and  poor  families  losing  heat  in 
their  homes  with  resultant  suffering  and 
death. 

It  is  a  fact  of  supply-and-demand  eco- 
nomics that  energy  shortages  and  the 
need  for  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices 
to  spur  exploration  cause  price  increases. 
The  days  of  'cheap"  energy  are  past. 
But  we  need  a  suitable  buffer  to  protect 
the  poor  and  elderly  during  the  transi- 
tion. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced,  au- 
thorizing a  S25  monthly  utility  stamp 
for  families  with  less  than  $6,500  in- 
come, deserves  the  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  and  immediate  consideration 
and  passage  by  this  Congress.  Thank 
you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  V^^ORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  column  by 
my  constituent,  Gen.  Henry  Huglin.  Gen- 
eral Huglin  is  a  retired  Air  Force  briga- 
dier general  and  syndicated  columnist 
and  lecturer  on  national  security  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  General  Huglin  de- 
scribes in  this  column  the  continuing 
world  trend  away  from  the  principles 
of  freedom: 

Freedom  in  the  World 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

In  his  Inaugiwal  address.  President  Carter 
said:  "Two  centuries  ago  our  nation's  birth 
was  a  milestone  in  the  long  quest  for  free- 
dom .  .  .  The  passion  for  freedom  is  on  the 
rise.  Tapping  this  new  spirit,  there  can  be 
no  nobler  nor  more  ambitious  task  for  Amer- 
ica to  undertake  on  this  day  of  a  new  be- 
ginning than  to  help  shape  a  Just  and  peace- 
ful world  that  Is  truly  humane  .  .  .  Because 
we  are  free  we  can  never  be  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere." 

Well,  the  "passion  for  freedom"  may  even 
be  Intrinsic  in  the  human  race,  but  It  Is  not 
achieving  freedom  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  have  hoped  for  two  centuries  it  would. 

The  Issue  of  peoples'  freedom  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  Freedom  House  In  New  York  City. 
This  organization — which,  since  1940,  has 
been  monitoring  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
vigorously  promoting  its  understanding  and 
spread  at  home  and  abroad — has  Just  issued 
its  annual  unique  survey  "FYeedom  In  the 
World."  It  presents  many  points  to  ponder: 

"The  movement  away  from  freedom  In  1976 
continued  a  four-year  trend  .  .  . 

"Not  free  are  1,765.9  millions  (43.9  percent 
of  the  world's  population)  .  .  .  Partly  free: 
1.474  minions  (36.4  percent  of  the  total)  .  .  . 
Free:  789.9  millions  (19.6  percent  of  the 
world's  people)    .  .  . 

"...  the  reader  must  be  clear  about  our 
definition  of  freedom.  First,  by  freedom  we 
do  not  mean  national  sovereignty  ...  a 
former  colony  may  be  rated  less  free  after 
Independence  than  before — for  example. 
Uganda. 

"Given  this  limitation,  'freedom,'  sis  used 
in  the  Survey,  refers,  first  of  all,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  people  of  a  country  are 
able  to  play  an  active  and  critical  role  In 
choosing  their  leaders,  and  thus  ultimately 
In  determining  the  laws  and  means  of  en- 
forcement under  which  they  will  live.  Such 
political  rights  generally  Imply  an  authentic 
electoral  procedure.  Secondly,  freedom  refers 
to  the  extent  to  which  people  openly  express 
opinion  without  fear,  and  are  protected 
against  arbitrary  actions  by  an  independent 
Judiciary.  Consideration  of  civil  rights  of  this 
kind  also  includes  a  wide  spectrum  of  other 
personal  rights,  such  as  those  to  freedom  of 
religion,  voluntary  organization,  and  free- 
dom of  movement  and  occupation  .  .  . 

".  .  .  the  freedoms  the  Survey  compares 
are  the  essential  human  rights  that  political 
Bjretems  must  guarantee  .  .  . 

".  .  .  the  freer  states  in  the  world  are  non- 
soclallst,  multi-party  states,  while  the  less 
free  are  one-party  states  .  .  .  capitalism  by 
Itself  does  not  assure  fredom  .  .  .  but  social- 
ism by  Itself  seems  to  be  positively  detri- 
mental .  .  ." 

The  Freedom  House  Survey  lists  42  nations 
as  "free,"  including  our  country,  Canada,  and 
most  of  western  Europe:  but  In  South  Amer- 
ica, only  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  In 
Africa,  only  Botswana  and  Gambia. 

Among  the  67  listed  as  "not  free"  are  all 
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the  conununlst  nations;  in  South  America, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay; 
and  m  Africa,  32  nations,  the  vast  majority. 

The  rest  of  the  nations  fall  In  between, 
as  "partly  free." 

President  Carter  also  said:  "Our  nation 
can  be  strong  only  if  It  Is  strong  at  home, 
and  we  know  that  the  best  way  to  enhance 
freedom  In  other  lands  Is  to  demonstrate  here 
that  our  democratic  system  Is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation." 

Well,  we  have  set  a  worthy  example  for 
two  centuries,  and  we  certainly  need  to  keep 
bright  our  guiding  light  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  opportunity;  but  we  also  need  to  recog- 
nize that  example  alone  is  not  enough. 

Beyond  example,  our  leadership  and  re- 
sources are  much  needed  throughout  the 
world — as  they  have  been  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  stability  which  comes  from  our 
military  and  economic  strengths,  employed 
with  skillful  d'plomacy,  are  essential  for  ba- 
sic security  to  exist  in  this  troubled  and 
still -dangerous  world.  And  only  with  the 
stability  that  comes  with  security,  can  o\rr 
other  unmatched  capabilities — such  as  In  fi- 
nancial, technological,  and  managerlal- 
knowhow  fields — be  most  effectively  applied 
to  promote  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal progress  from  which  human  freedoms  can 
develop. 

President  Carter  must  appreciate  this.  He 
also  said:  "let  no  one  confuse  our  Idealism 
with  weakness"  and  "we  do  not  seek  to  In- 
timidate, but  It  Is  clear  that  a  world  which 
others  can  dominate  with  Impunity  would 
be  Inhospitable  to  decency  and  a  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  all  people."  Further,  his 
sending  of  Vice  President  Mondale  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitments  abroad  and  consult 
with  our  allies  and  partners  In  Europe  and 
Japan  is  an  indication  that  President  Carter 
realizes  that  an  activist  international  role 
is  the  one  that  we  must  play. 

So.  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  free- 
dom— as  well  defined  by  Freedom  House — 
is  a  worthy  long-term  goal  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion. But  we  really  need  to  keep  In  mind 
that  progress  toward  that  goal  will  take  much 
more  than  our  fine  example  and  moralistic 
posturing — In  wisdom,  strength,  world  lead- 
ership, resolve,  and  persistence. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lisa  Minter 
is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  public 
spirited  citizens  in  Indianapolis. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Lisa's  excellent  letter  to 
me  concerning  energy  conservation: 
Indianapolis.  Ind., 

January  30,  1977. 

Deak  Congressman  Jacobs:  I  am  In  the 
fifth  grade  at  Saint  Lawrence  School.  Our 
school  Is  having  a  science  fair.  My  project  Is 
on  energy  conservation. 

I  would  like  to  tell  about  some  of  the 
things  that  I've  learned : 

1.  After  you  take  a  bath  leave  the  water  In 
the  tub  until  it  cools  off.  I  measured  the 
temperature  and  gallons  of  water  we  used 
and  found  out  by  letting  the  heat  from  the 
water  get  Into  the  house  before  draining  It 
we  saved  about  10.000,000  BTU's  a  year 
(3.000  KWH  of  electricity  or  105  gallons  of 
oil.  or  16.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.) 

2.  We  have  an  electric  clothes  dryer  and 
my  father  vents  this  Into  ovir  house  In  the 
winter.  (Never  do  this  with  a  gas  dryer.)  This 
adds  moisture  to  our  air  and  saves  another 
10,000,000  BTU's. 
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3.  We  are  very  comfortable 
when  It  Is  from  60'  to  65 
—  10°  outside.  We  usually  all 

4.  When  it  Is  very  cold 
open  drapes  on  windows 
shining   In   so   the  sun   can 
house.  I  was  wondering  if  you 
formation  or  posters  on  energ 
I  could  add  to  my  display. 

Sincerely. 


in  our  home 

e*en  when  it  is 

vear  sweaters. 

outside  we  only 

wh«  re  the  sun  is 

1  lelp   heat   our 

have  any  in- 

conservation 

Think  you. 


1  ISA   MINTER. 


NATIONAL  NOTARY  ASS  OCIATION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDV  ATER,  JR. 


OF  California 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ilNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 


Speaker,   I 

0  join  with 

heartiest  congratu- 

the  20th  an- 

]  lotary  Asso- 


i, 
pi  bU 
Assi  )ciation 


Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr 
would  Hke  my  colleagues 
me  in  extending  their 
lations  upon  the  occasion  of 
niversary  of  the  National 
elation. 

The   largest   notary 
the  country,  with  more  than 
bers  drawn   from   every 
Union,  the  District  of  Colunibia 
territories,   this   California 
elation  has  sustained  its 
improving  and  strengthenirjg 
public  office. 

Since  1957,  this  professibnal 
tional  organization  has  devpted 
instilling  in  its  members 
professional  ethics  and 
The   National   Notary 
strived  to  create  an  obligajtion 
discipline   among   notaries 
above  and  beyond  the 
the  law  and  to  encourage  a 
purpose  and  practice  among 
more  than  2  million  notar 

It  was  the  lack  of 
able  to  notaries  and  a  neeil 
tion  support  that  inspired 
Rothman,  a  leading  authority 
customs  and  practices  to 
organization  exclusively  for 

Among   the   accomplishrqents 
aassociation.     and     more 
through  the  efforts  of  its 
president,  are  the  initiatioh 
nization  of  a  National  Advispr 
tee  for  a  Uniform  Notary 
law  available  for  State 
dating  existing  notary  statu 
ception  and  introduction  of 
program,    a    certification 
professional  notaries:  and 
tion  of  the  first  nationwide 
procedural  code  for  notarie ; 
of  Notarial  Practice." 

In  the  past  two  decades 
Notary  Association  has 
to  encouraging  both  sound 
tice,  as  well  as  the  introduc 
velopment  of  innovative 
It  initiated  educational 
notaries  have  an  opportunity 
proper  notarization  practice  i 
notarial  problems  with  expp 
troduced  an  information 
line"  by  which  notaries 
diate  answers  to  their  notarial 

The  National  Notary 
also  been  a  major  publish 
literature  including  the  mo^ 
and    comprehensive    text 
"Customs  and  Practices  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lie  and  Digest  of  Notary  Laws."  and  an 
innovative  notary  record  book,  the 
"Journal  of  Notarial  Acts."  The  associa- 
tion offers  members  a  bimonthly  maga- 
zine, "The  National  Notary"  which  offers 
instructional  "how-to"  features  and  pro- 
vocative articles  about  notary  practice, 
and  a  quarterly  legislative  newsletter, 
"Notary  Viewpoint"  which  reports  leg- 
islative activity  and  opinion. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  NNA  has  been 
an  important  influence  in  upgrading 
notary  standards,  increasing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  notarization  and 
warning  against  improper  notarial  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  commend 
this  fine  organization  on  its  excellent 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  commer- 
cial, business,  and  legal  activities,  and 
to  wish  it  continued  success  in  its  ef- 
forts to  develop  innovative  and  profes- 
sional procedures  and  practices  in  the 
office  of  the  American  notary  public. 


February  8,  1977 


WTTR'S   PAUL   SMITH   DOES   WHAT 
COMES  NATURALLY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Smith 
has  been  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Carroll    County,    Md.,    community    for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  week- 
end interviev.'s  over  WTTR  Radio  have 
been  informative  and  welcomed  by  his 
neighbors  of  the  Sixth  District.  Recently 
the    Carroll    County    Times    newspaper 
offered  an  article  on  the  contributions  of 
Paul  Smith.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  this  article  by  Dean  Min- 
nich: 
WTTR'S  Paul  Smith  Does  What  Comes 
Natdeallt 
(By  Dean  Mlnnlch) 

Paul  Smith  of  WTTR  Is  as  well -liked  as  he 
Is  well-known.  In  his  23  years  with  the  sta- 
tion, h©  has  become  part  of  the  personality 
of  local  radio — or  vice  versa. 

"I've  grown  up  with  the  station.  We  ironed 
out  our  problems  together."  he  said,  smiling. 

His  official  title,  as  far  as  he  has  one.  Is 
that  of  advertising  salesman  and  weekend 
announcer.  And  he  is  respected  among  busi- 
nessmen for  his  low-key,  nononsense  ap- 
proach to  servicing  their  accounts  and  his 
willingness  to  go  the  extra  step  in  their 
behalf. 

But  is  that  Paul  Smith,  or  Is  It  the  way 
WTTR  likes  to  work?  The  answer  is.  "Both. 
I'm  right  at  home  here."  said  Paul.  The 
philosophies  of  management  and  the  lean- 
ings of  Paul  Smith  make  for  a  happy  mar- 
riage. 

The  private  Paul  Smith  admits  to  being 
a  bit  of  a  rebel.  He  couldn't  be  happy  work- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  where  personalities  or 
policies  ran  against  his  grain. 

"When  someone  tells  me  I  have  to  do 
something,  I  have  a  tendency  to  flght  it.  I 
couldn't  work  in  a  place  where  I  had  to 
punch  a  time  clock.  I  like  to  work  on  a  Job 
until  it's  done,  and  if  that  means  working 
past  five.  fine.  I'll  come  In  a  little  late  the 
next  morning  or  something.^' 

He  values  individuality,  loyalty,  and  integ- 
rity. WTTR  gave  him  a  chance  to  learn  ad 
sales  and  radio  from  the  inside,  and  he's 
grateful  for  that. 

"I  look  forward  to  coming  to  work  every 
dav.  I've  been  in  a  few  situations  where  I 


couldn't  have  said  that.  And  this  is  a  high- 
class  operation — it  has  a  class  reputation 
within  the  Industry.  Russ  told  me  when  I 
first  came  on  as  an  ad  salesman  to  never 
promise  a  client  more  than  we  could  deliver." 

One  reason  for  his  popularity  Is  his  will- 
ingness to  provide  the  spotlight,  rather  than 
bask  In  it.  His  Sunday  morning  interviews 
with  everyone  from  the  ambassador  from 
Canada  to  local  Cub  Scouts  are  people  shows. 
They  usually  come  Into  the  studio  to  tape 
the  segments,  but  If  they  can't,  Paul  goes 
to  them  with  a  portable  tape  unit.  The 
shows  are  aired  around  9:07  or  9:10  a.m. 
when  many  local  listeners  are  just  getting 
up  or  getting  ready  for  church. 

"The  main  thread  of  the  interview  has 
been  to  let  people  know  what's  going  on  .  .  . 
and  to  let  people  tell  a  story  in  their  own 
words.  It's  not  a  crusading  type  of  program. 
It's  more  like  a  magazine  approach."  he 
said. 

He  recalls  that  the  first  interview.  16  years 
ago.  "was  the  medical  society's  concern  over 
the  King-Anderson  bill.  That  was  the  first 
Involvement  of  the  government  in  medicine. 
the  forerunner  of  medicare,  and  they  were 
afraid  of  the  possible  effects  it  would  have  on 
traditional  doctor-patient  relationships,  hav- 
ing the  government  getting  involved.  They 
thought  it  would  turn  health  care  into  a  mill. 
I  got  four  nasty  calls  after  the  show — all 
from  government  employees." 

Since  then  he  has  opened  the  show  to  peo- 
ple with  all  sorts  of  stories  to  tell,  and  he 
often  lines  up  people  who  can  give  a  different 
perspective  to  current  events.  He  doesn't 
avoid  controversial  subjects,  but  he  does  have 
a  knack  for  finding  a  way  to  discard  the 
rhetoric  and  save  the  rationale. 

One  show,  recorded  on  a  routine  Friday 
night  patrol  with  a  city  police  officer,  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  having  a  single  uniformed 
policeman  responsible  for  controlling  2.000 
spectators  at  a  sporting  event.  It  led  to  hav- 
ing security  police  and  other  forces  being 
called  m  for  that  kind  of  duty. 

The  public  Paul  Smith  is  a  mirror  of  the 
private  man.  They  are  one  and  the  same, 
which  helps  explain  why  he's  happy  with  his 
work. 

He  likes  to  know  a  little  bit  about  every- 
thing. And  he  can  discuss  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  without  a  trace  of  smugness,  which 
makes  him  an  Interesting  conversationalist. 

"I  go  In  for  varied  reading.  I'm  not  a  reader 
of  books  as  such:  mostly  Journals  and  maga- 
zines. And  newspapers,  of  course.  I  prefer 
editorials  and  columns,  because  I  think  they 
give  a  better  perspective  of  reality  than  the 
so-called  hard  news."  he  said. 

"So  much  Journalism  today,  particularly 
in  the  broadca.st  side,  has  become  too  super- 
ficial. There's  too  much  condensation  of 
everything.  I  prefer  the  background  type  of 
article. 

"We  have  created  a  conditioned  generation. 
Everything  Is  instant.  There's  no  such  thing 
as  instant  success,  and  that's  what  everyone's 
looking  for."  he  said. 

He  Is  active  In  the  Maryland  chapter  of  a 
professional  society  of  Journalists,  he  said, 
because  he  wants  to  contribute  to  better 
Journalism. 

It  Is  one  of  his  few  official  affiliations.  He  is 
now  an  honorary  member  of  the  Westminster 
Lions  Club,  and  a  life  member  of  the  V.F.W. 

"I'm  not  a  Joiner  for  the  sake  of  Joining. 
When  I  first  got  Invitations  to  Join  certain 
organizations.  I  thanked  them,  but  declined 
because  I  thought  my  responsibility  was  to 
help  each  group  as  they  needed  it.  " 

When  he  wants  to  get  away  from  the  time 
demands  of  the  radio  business.  Paul  plavs 
golf. 

"I'm  a  golf  nut . . .  one  of  those  guys  you're 
likely  to  see  on  the  tee  In  16-degree  weather." 
he  said. 

Paul  and  Janet  Smith  also  like  to  take  off 
In  their  travel  trailer.  They've  traveled  from 
the  back  woods  of  Canada  to  the  Florida 
Keys,  and  seem  to  have  an  affinity  for 
Canada. 
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"There's  one  place  we've  visited  that  reaUy 
Is  away  from  it  aU.  You  hear  the  timber 
wolves  howl  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  black  bears  rub  themselves  against  your 
trailer.  It's  as  If  they're  saying  you're  nT 
Billy  Bruin's  back  yard,  so  behave  yourself." 

His  rebel's  soul  led  him  to  buv  a  trailer  In 
1967. 

"It  was  the  motel  rates  . . .  robbery  ...  I 
told  one  motel  operator  I  was  Just  staying 
the  night,  not  paying  off  the  mortgage.  The 
next  year  we  bought  a  trailer." 

At  home,  Paul  Is  a  packrat.  He  hates  to 
throw  things  away.  Tapes,  materials,  papers, 
"becomes  resource  material."  They  are  also 
memories,  some  of  the  richest  rewards  of  his 
radio  career. 

It  has  been  a  career  born  of  an  accident  of 
circumstances:  he  came  to  Carroll  County 
from  his  native  Pennsylvania  to  teach  school 
at  Sykesvllle.  His  first  contact  with  WTTR 
was  in  connection  with  a  feature  called, 
"Your  Schools  and  You."  From  there  he  be- 
came a  week-end  announcer  In  November, 
1954.  and  three  months  later.  Joined  the 
staff  as  full-time  ad  salesman  and  week-end 
announcer. 

Since  then,  he's  been  doing  what  comes 
naturally. 

CLIMATE  CHANGE  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  all  now  feel  the  urgent  need  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  have  re- 
sulted from  this  winter's  weather  events. 
Preparations  are  already  underway  for 
potential  flooding  this  spring  in  the  East 
and  for  drastic  water  conservation  in 
California  and  the  Great  Plains.  Amid 
these  immediate  concerns,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an- 
other level  of  contingency  planning — 
longer  in  range  and  global  in  scope — as 
discussed  in  recent  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  studies. 

The  CIA  has  examined  the  Issues  sur- 
rounding long-range  prediction  of 
weather  and  climate  change.  These  need 
to  be  addressed  in  a  more  active  and  co- 
ordinated way  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  need  to  better  imderstand  the 
effects  of  natural  climatic  variations  on 
growing  season  length,  heating  fuel 
needs,  and  precipitation  patterns.  The 
possible  long-range  impacts  of  man- 
induced  climate  fluctuation  on  food  pro- 
duction, energy  consumption,  and  hu- 
man settlements,  which  have  just  begun 
to  be  explored  scientifically,  need  explicit 
attention  as  well. 

"The  National  Climate  Program  Act 
of  1977."  H.R.  783,  for  which  Mr.  Winn 
of  Kansas  and  I  are  now  soliciting  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  addresses  these  more 
global  concerns.  Two  recent  articles,  one 
by  James  P.  Sterba  for  the  New  York 
Times.  February'  2.  1977,  and  the  second 
by  Deborah  Shapley  for  Science,  Janu- 
ary 28.  1977,  raise  the  important  national 
security  and  international  economic 
questions  that  go  beyond  immediate  con- 
cern with  our  inconstant  weather. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  articles  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  They  support  our 
need  to  be  ready  for  the  consequences 
of  alternative  future  climatic  conditions 
and  changes. 
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The  articles  follow: 
Problems  From  Climate  Changes  Foreseen 
IN  A  1974  CIA  Report 

Houston,  January  31 — In  August  1974,  re- 
searchers at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
completed  a  classified  36-page  working  paper, 
entitled  "A  Study  of  Cllmatological  Research 
as  It  Pertains  to  Intelligence  Problems."  In 
it  they  reported,  "Leaders  In  climatology  and 
economics  are  In  agreement  that  a  climatic 
change  Is  taking  place  and  that  It  has  already 
caused  major  economic  problems  throughout 
the  world." 

The  study  was  declassified  last  May,  after 
a  relatively  mild  winter  and  at  a  time  when 
most  Americans  believed,  despite  warning, 
that  the  energy  crisis  was  easing,  If  not  over. 
It  generated  little  attention. 

Now,  In  the  midst  of  major  economic  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  severe  winter  in  the  nation, 
studies  on  climate  are  receiving  closer.  If 
belated,  scrutiny. 

The  C.I.A.  study,  prepared  by  Its  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  raised  sobering 
issues  well  beyond  the  economic  effects  of 
a  cold  winter.  It  said  that  many  nations,  in- 
cluding this  one,  were  locked  "into  Isolated 
and  shortsighted  perspectives  that  were  out 
of  step  with  new  global  realities  of  population 
growth,  food  and  energy  resources,  and  the 
economic  and  political  disruptions  caused  by 
major,  and  e%'en  minor,  weather  disruptions. 

FAILTJHE  to  prepare 

The  study  said  that  the  United  States  had 
failed  to  prepare  for  arsesslng  these  Impli- 
cations, especially  as  they  related  to  questions 
on  climate. 

"Though  the  Issues  are  important,"  the 
study  said,  "the  United  States  has  a  limited 
capability  In  climatic  forecasting.  The  Gov- 
ernment expends  over  $150  million  annually 
on  short-range  weather  forecasting,  but  only 
a  minimum  of  direct  dollars  on  climatic 
forecasting.  Only  a  few  academic  centers  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  In  training 
personnel  in  this  field,  which  suggests  we 
have  a  limited  chance  of  solving  the  intelli- 
gence community's  problem  unless  decisive 
action  Is  taken." 

The  report  said  that  Intelligence  analysts, 
as  late  as  1972,  had  "no  methodologies  to 
alert  policy  makers  to  adverse  climatic 
change."  and  "no  tools  to  assess  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  Impact  of  such  a  change." 
Since  then,  world  food  and  energy  problems 
have  intensified. 

"With  global  climatic-Induced  agricultural 
failures  in  the  early  1970's,  the  stability  of 
many  governments  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened." the  study  said.  "Many  governments 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  hide  their  agri- 
cultural predicaments  from  other  countries 
as  well  as  from  their  own  people." 

WARNINGS    SINCE    EARLY  1970'S 

Since  the  early  1970's,  some  United  States 
authorities  on  energy,  food  and  climate  have 
steadily  warned  of  worsening  national  and 
International  predicaments  In  these  inter- 
related areas,  but  their  warnings  have  been 
disputed  by  others. 

Students  of  climate,  for  example,  contend 
that  Americans  are  generally  unaware  of  the 
overall  effects  of  droughts,  freezes,  floods  and 
other  unusual  climate  patterns  around  the 
v>'orld  because  these  problems  have  been  per- 
ceived and  reported  as  Isolated  occurrences 
and  because  they  have  not  directly  affected 
Americans  In  the  way  the  energy  crisis  has 
affected  them. 

Students  of  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  these  occurrences  as  short-term  aber- 
rations and  say  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
If  they  are  part  of  a  long-range  global  pat- 
tern. Meteorologists,  or  short-term  weather 
forecasters,  dispute  the  scientific  credentials 
of  climatologists.  saying  they  are  working  in 
a  new  area  without  much  b.i=e  d.ita  and  with 
no  "proof"  to  back  up  their  as-^ertions. 

While  this  dispute  continues,  some  officials 
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believe  there  is  a  growing  consensus  on  one 
point:  After  several  decades  of  relatively 
mild,  predictable  weather — during  which 
modern  agriculture  developed,  detaUed 
weather  records  were  kept,  and  the  earth's 
population  nearly  tripled— the  globe's 
weather  appears  to  be  entering  an  erratic 
period. 

AGREEMENT     ON     IMPLICATIONS 

Various  authorities  cannot  agree  upon  why. 
But  they  do  agree  that  the  implications  are 
enormous.  Some  climatologists  contend  that 
the  emerging  pattern  is  similar  to  one  ex- 
perienced In  the  mld-1800's.  but  with  a  major 
difference:  The  world's  population  in  1850 
was  only  1.1  billion.  Today  It  Is  more  than 
four  billion. 

"The  new  climatic  era  brings  a  promise  of 
famine  and  starvation  to  many  areas  of  the 
world,''  the  C.IJV.  study  said.  "The  resultant 
unrest  caused  by  the  mass  movement  of 
peoples  across  borders  as  well  as  the  at- 
tendant intelligence  questions  cannot  be  met 
with  existing  analytical  tools." 

Since  then,  the  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical disruptions  caused  worldwide  by  en- 
f^rgy  shortages  have  been  well  documented. 
The  drain  on  world  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
serves, and  the  attendant  price  rises,  have 
caused  economic  hardship  around  the  globe. 
Unusual  weather  patterns  have  exacerbated 
those  hardships. 

Students  of  climate  say  the  crisis  this 
winter  in  the  UrUted  States  is  but  another 
tragic  example.  Their  main  hope — one  shared 
by  energy  experts — Is  that  the  current  crisis 
Is  severe  enough  and  clo.<;e  enough  to  home 
to  encourage  the  Interest  and  planning  re- 
quired to  deal  with  these  long-range  Issues 
before  the  problems  get  too  much  worse. 

Soviet  Grain  Harvests  :  CIA  Stttdt  Pessimis- 
tic ON  Effects  of  Weather 
A  recent  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
study  of  Soviet  crop  growing  conditions  has 
concluded  that  there  Is  a  good  probability 
that  the  weather  will  continue  to  be  unfa- 
vorable In  the  next  5  years  and  that  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  Soviet  Union  will  fall  short 
of  official  goals  by  15  to  20  million  metric 
tons  each  year.  Such  a  shortfall  would  drive 
the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  these  amounts  on 
world  grain  markets,  principally  from  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  would  have  Im- 
portant foreign  policy  Implications. 

The  CIA  study  Is  pessimistic  by  compari- 
son with  current  statements  made  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA). 
which  predicts  that  the  Soviets  will  meet 
their  projected  goals.  USDA  has  been  using  a 
period  centered  on  the  1960's  from  which  to 
extrapolate  Its  more  optimistic  estimates: 
the  CIA  report,  on  the  other  hand,  argues 
that  the  1960's  were  abnormally  favorable 
and  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  for 
extrapolating  future  trends. 

Since  1972.  when  the  Soviets  secretly 
bought  up  14  million  tons,  or  20  percent  of 
all  U.S.  grain  exports,  at  bargain  prices,  the 
subject  of  Soviet  grain  production  has  been 
one  of  deep  concern  to  USDA.  CIA.  and  other 
government  agencies.  In  addition,  scientists' 
predictions  of  a  steadily  worsening  global 
climate  In  the  next  25  to  100  years  has 
spurred  new  government  studies  of  condi- 
tions In  key  world  food  producing  areas.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  crucial  piece  of  the  world 
food  supply  and  demand  puzzle. 

The  CIA  study  projects  that  weather  In  the 
grain-growing  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
getting  worse  and  will  not  rettim  to  the  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  the  middle  and  late 
1960's.  The  middle  and  late  1960's.  It  finds. 
were  unusually  favorable  for  food  production, 
not  only  by  comparison  with  the  period  Im- 
mediately before  and  after,  but  by  compari- 
son with  long-term  trends  going  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  This  finding  has 
been  seconded  by  Independent  work  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 
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The  study,  done  by  CIA's 
nomlc  Research,  was  presented 
CIA  meteorologist  Russell   A 
small    group    of    government 
January  at  the  National  War 
McNalr  In  Washington,  D.C 
of  the  world  climate  and  f 
under  way.  Although  some 
who  heard  the  presentation 
read   Ambroslac's   "official   us« 
have  reservations  about  certair 
general  view  seems  to  be  tha ; 
sound. 

The  CIA  study  attempted  to 
tlon  many  U.S.  analysts  have 
agriculture,  namely,  how  muc:  i 
tacular  Improvement  In  crop 
Soviets    have    experienced 
1960's  has  been  due  to  the 
much  has  been  due  to  Impro 
nology,  such  as  the  wldesprei  d 
of  mineral   fertilizer   Introduced 
premier   Nlklta   Khrushchev 
World  Meteorological  Organl 
data  on  Individual  crop  yields 
growing    regions    of    Europeai 
Kazakhstan  were  modeled  to 
could  be  Identified. 

Ambroslac  concluded  that 
the  weather  could  make  great 
Soviet  crop  yields,  especially  ir 
dry  region  of  Kazakhstan,  whe  -e 
spectacular  yield  improvemeni  s 
1960's  occurred.  Soviet  weather 
Ing   the   early   1960's,   but 
decade  advanced.  Now,  Ambros 
getting  worse  again. 

The  climatologlcal  reason 
to  worse,  drier  weather  In  maily 
Ing  regions  of  the  Soviet  Unloi 
Ambroslac    and   other   experts 
Arctic   clrcumpolar   air   mass, 
mines  much  of  the  Northern 
weather  and  which  was  found 
Ing  a  few  years   ago   ( Science , 
1974 ) ,  Is  now  believed  to  be  co 
shift,  cllmatologlsts  explain.  Is 
ward  various  dry  weather  he\\s 
one  which  previously  lay  : 
deserts  In  southern  Kazakhstan 
are  also  shifting  over  Africa 
India;   both  of  these  areas  a 
to  the  world  balance  of  food 
supply. 

Whatever  the  cause 
the  result  of  this  drier  weather 
Soviets  would  produce,  on  th< 
200  million  metric  tons  of  grai 
age  each  year  during  the  next 
the  official  Soviet  5-year  plan 
ductlon  on  the  average  of  215 
metric  tons,  and  for  productl  m 
Hon   metric   tons  In    1980.    (' 
grain  production  has 
wild  fluctuations.  The  1975 
140  million  metric  tons, 
bumper  harvest  of  223  mllUor 

The    CIA's    findings    about 
weather  trends  have  also 
Wa>'ne  Decker,  a  professor  at 
of  Missouri  who  is  making  a 
of  long-term  weather  data 
major  food-producting  regions 
Soviet  Union,  Australia, 
tlna. 
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"By  Just  about  any  standard 
and  late  1960's  were  a  perioc 
good  Soviet  weather,"  Deckei 
ba>=ls  of  data  going  back  to 
latest  deterioration  started  in 
1971-72:  the  years  which  have 
not  in  general  been  good  for 

The  problem  is,  however,  t 
uses  crop  yield  data  from  the 
weather   data — to   project   future 
trends   in    Soviet   agriculture, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  " 
their     grain     production 
Fletcher    Pope,    a    Soviet    sp^ialist 
USDA  Economic  Research 
defining  a  "normal"  Soviet 
"We  take  a  simple  average 
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period  from  1962  to  1972  and  consider  that  to 
be  the  norm."  Pope  says  this  period  is  used 
because  "it  was  the  one  for  which  data  was 
available."  If  it  turns  out  to  have  been  an 
abnormally  favorable  p>eriod,  he  adds,  USDA 
will  have  to  revise  Its  methodology. 

David  Schoonover,  of  ERS,  who  witnessed 
Ambroslac's  presentation,  says,  'Our  basic 
conclusion  over  the  next  few  years  Is  that  the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  meet  their  planned 
goals  for  grain  production,  assuming  an 
equal  distribution  of  good  and  bad  years.  He 
Is  disagreeing  and  saying,  well,  the  chances 
are  that  the  good  years  will  be  outnumbered 
by  the  bad."  Schoonover  also  says  that  Am- 
broslac's paper,  although  only  a  preliminary 
look  at  the  problem,  has  already  spurred 
some  rethinking  in  his  division  of  ERS  over 
USDA's  assumptions  and  forecasts. 

The  CIA-USDA  controversy  over  forecast- 
ing Soviet  crop  production  is  part  of  a 
larger  issue  now  being  debated  in  scientific 
and  government  circles,  over  the  future  of 
world  climate  and  food  supplies  (Science, 
24  September  1976).  The  Issue  came  to  pub- 
lic attention  last  year  when  another  study, 
from  the  Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  CIA,  predicted  "mass  migra- 
tions" and  other  forms  of  global  political 
"instability"  as  a  result  of  a  long-term  cool- 
ing trend  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
analysis — which  was  highly  controversial  at 
the  time — predicted  that  U.S.  food  exports 
would  be  the  key  to  resolving  the  political 
controversies  caused  by  lack  of  food.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  about  this  study  and 
others  which  have  been  undertaken,  a  num- 
ber of  leading  cllmatologlsts  have  criticized 
USDA's  methods  of  forecasting  crop  yields 
because  their  weather  assumptions,  based 
on  the  unusually  favorable  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere conditions  of  the  last  20  years,  are 
much  too  optimistic. 

Soviet  crop  production  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  fluctuations  in  the  weather.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  speech  by  a  former  Soviet 
minister  of  agriculture.  66  percent  of  Rus- 
sia's arable  land  already  has  insufficient  pre- 
cipitation. (By  contrast,  only  1  percent  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  United  States  has  this 
handicap.)  During  the  1960's  Khrushchev 
opened  "new  lands"  to  farming  by  extend- 
ing Russia's  major  agricultural  region  east- 
wa.rd  from  European  Russia  across  Kazakhl- 
stan  to  the  Chinese  border.  But  the  new  CIA 
prediction,  if  true,  could  mean  that  these 
"new  lands."  which  get  little  rainfall  as  It 
Is,  could  become  harder  and  harder  to  cul- 
tivate in  coming  years.  Should  this  happen, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  become  even  more 
dependent  on  Imported  food  than  It  Is  al- 
ready. 

Decker.  In  his  review  of  Soviet  data.  Is 
Impressed  by  certain  correlations  between 
Soviet  weather  conditions  and  the  coun- 
try's politlca]  history.  Not  only  did  Khru- 
shchev's "new  lands"  policy  coincide  with  a 
period  of  abnormally  favorable  weather,  but 
the  Stalinist  era  correlates  with  a  period  of 
poor  weather.  In  the  late  1930's.  "I'm  not 
qualified  to  relate  It  to  the  politics  of  the 
era,  but  boy,  there  must  have  been  some 
hunger  In  Russia  in  the  1930's."  he  says. 
It  seems  obvious  that,  as  far  as  CIA  goes, 
such  correlations  will  not  go  unnoticed. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO- 
HERO   OF  TWO   NATIONS 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  an  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War  hero  of  Polish 
descent.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 
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This  week,  February  12,  marks  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  we  should  com- 
memorate this  patriot.  All  too  often,  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution  is  remembered 
only  by  the  more  prominent  names 
rather  than  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
was  waged  by  many  people  of  diverse 
backgrounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  can  be  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution to  freedom  they  have  made 
over  the  years  and  to  the  strength  of 
America. 

After  the  revolution,  Congress  awarded 
to  General  Kosciuszko  land  in  Ohio, 
which  he  sold,  using  the  proceeds  to 
establish  a  school  for  black  children  in 
New  Jersey.  The  example  General  Ko- 
sciuszko set  in  the  struggle  for  U.S.  inde- 
pendence was  carried  back  to  Poland 
where  he  led  his  native  people  and  initi- 
ated a  series  of  needed  reforms  until  he 
was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1794. 

We  who  are  fortunate  to  live  in  free- 
dom must  continue  the  battle  against 
oppression  and  follow  the  pattern  of  men 
like  General  Kosciuszko  whose  devotion 
to  human  rights  never  waivered. 


SCOUTING— AN  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
A  LIFETIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1977 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  67  years 
ago  today  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
was  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.C. 
On  this  very  special  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  admiration  and  appreciation 
for  the  outstanding  contributions  they 
have  made  over  the  years. 

During  the  entire  month  of  February 
the  Boy  Scouts  will  be  celebrating  their 
anniversary  with  events  such  as  store- 
front and  shopping  center  displays,  the 
traditional  blue  and  gold  dinners  for 
Cub  Scouts  and  their  parents,  reports 
to  mayors  and  Governors,  their  National 
Conference,  and  a  National  Public 
Speaking  Contest  on  the  theme,  "The 
New  Spirit  of  '76 — America's  Heritage." 

For  the  Boy  Scouts,  February  is  a 
month  of  reflection  on  past  accomplish- 
ments and  of  anticipation  and  planning 
for  future  goals  and  projects.  This  is 
a  time  when,  I  am  sure  many  Scouts 
and  leaders  will  reflect  upon  the  purpose 
of  scouting,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  basic  concept  of  this  organization 
will  continue  to  generate  a  sincere  reali- 
zation of  one's  duty  to  God  and  coim- 
try  as  well  as  a  keen  respect  for  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all  people. 

While  the  traditional  ideals  of  Scout- 
ing based  upon  fellowship,  citizenship, 
and  personal  fitness  have  remained  the 
same,  the  focus  of  Scouting  has  con- 
tinually changed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  young  men  today. 

During  the  coming  year  Boy  Scouts 
will  be  participating  in  ongoing  pro- 
grams such  as  project  SOAR — save  our 
American  resources — an  environmental 
action  program,  and  the  National  Scout 
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Jamboree  which  brings  Scouts  together 
from  all  over  our  country  in  a  fim-filled 
educational  camping  experience.  The 
Cub  Scouts  are  looking  forward  to  proj- 
ects such  as  local  safe  bicycle-driving 
rodeos  and  clinics,  and  a  summer  long 
learn-to-swim  program. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fine 
community  spirit  shown  by  our  Boy 
Scouts  in  Kentucky.  As  their  Bicenten- 
nial project  this  year  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
Scouts  have  worked  together  to  plan  the 
dedication  of  the  Daniel  Carter  Beard 
Bridge  spanning  the  Ohio  River  to  con- 
nect their  two  States.  This  bridge  is 
named  after  Kentucky's  well-loved 
woodsman  and  naturahst,  Daniel  Carter 
Beard,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Through  experiences  such  as  these  Boy 
Scouts  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
their  communities,  their  Nation,  and  per- 
haps most  importantly,  about  themselves. 
They  learn  there  is  joy  in  helping  others, 
find  satisfaction  and  well-being  in  physi- 
cal fitness,  discover  the  camaraderie  of 
new  friends,  ?nd  develop  the  strength  of 
character  thvt  will  assist  them  as  they 
become  responsible  and  participating 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  often  recall  with  fond  and  cherished 
memories  the  adventures  and  experiences 
I  enjoyed  as  a  Boy  Scout  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  early  lessons  of  fellow- 
ship and  citizenship  provide  a  deeply  per- 
sonal and  meaningful  experience  for 
every  Boy  Scout  which  will  stay  with 
him  all  through  his  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  congratulate  these  fine  young  men  for 
their  splendid  achievement":  and  I  look 
forward  with  them  to  a  future  full  of 
challenge  and  bright  with  promise. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  PARDON 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  Presidential  par- 
don of  Vietnam  deserters,  but,  in  my 
view,  the  columnist  Smith  Hempstone 
best  summed  up  the  way  most  people  in 
the  United  States  feel  about  the  matter. 
In  particular,  Mr.  Hempstone  points  out 
who  the  real  culprits  are — the  so-called 
leaders  who  encouraged  desertion,  and 
also  who  will  benefit  the  most — the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  world 
as  our  internal  cohesion  suffers  yet 
another  blow.  The  column  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of 
February  1,  1977.  follows: 

The  President  and  the  Pardon 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Washington. — President  Carter  can,  as  he 
has  done,  grant  "a  full,  complete  and  vmcon- 
ditlonal  pardon"  to  those  light-footed  thou- 
sands who  fought  the  Vietnam  war  from  the 
safety  of  Canadian  bunkers. 

But  the  President  lacks  the  authority  to 
bestow  upon  those  who  violated  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  the  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
try, the  respect  of  their  peers  or  that  sense 
of  honor  they  sacrificed  in  the  pell-mell  pur- 
suit of  their  own  comfort  and  safety. 
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These,  to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy, 
were  willing  to  pay  any  price,  employ  any 
loophole,  travel  any  distance,  shirk  any  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  their  own  survival  and 
success. 

One  can,  and  must,  respect  a  man  who 
refuses  to  kill.  There  Is  a  place  for  him — 
and  30,000  found  it  during  the  Vietnam 
war — m  the  non-combatant  medical  corps. 
It  is  possible  to  esteem  those  35,000  who 
said  they  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances don  a  uniform  and  dignified  that 
stance  by  their  willingness  to  go  to  Jail  or 
to   perform   alternative   civilian   service. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  admire  a  person 
whose  most  profound  statement  of  belief  is 
a  skedaddle  from  graduate  school  to  the 
closest  safe  haven,  who  refuses  to  dignify 
his  principles  with  a  sacrifice  more  severe 
than  having  to  make  do  with  the  Canadian 
edition  of  Time  for  a  few  years. 

Wives  have  been  widowed,  children  left 
fatherless  and  parents  deprived  of  their  sons 
becaxise  someone  had  to  go  in  place  of  those 
who  fled  to  Canada.  That  is  the  burden  of 
the  draft-dodgers,  and  It  Is  a  measure  of 
their  morality  that  they  bear  it  lightly. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  19th  century  Brit- 
ish philosopher  and  economist,  put  it  this 
way: 

"A  man  who  has  nothing  for  which  he  is 
willing  to  fight,  nothing  which  he  cares  about 
more  than  his  personal  safety.  Is  a  miserable 
creature  who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  un- 
less made  and  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of 
better  men  than  himself." 
Just  so. 

But,  protest  the  exculpators,  Vietnam  was 
an  unjust  war.  That  Is  drivel. 

Wars  are  neither  just  nor  unjust.  They  are 
simply  horrible  for  those  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  caught  in  the  middle  of  them.  But  wars 
must  be  fought  from  time  to  time,  and  no 
man  can  set  himself  xip  as  more  competent 
than  society  to  Judge  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  go  to  waj. 

Vietnam  may  have  been  an  unwise  and  un- 
necessary war.  It  almost  certainly  was.  If  only 
becau.se  we  failed  to  win  it  and  thvis  com- 
promised our  ability  to  protect  interests  else- 
where that  are  likely  to  prove  more  vital. 

But  In  a  democracy,  that  Is  a  decision  that 
is  made  at  the  ballot  box.  Pour  American 
presidents  asserted  our  interest  In  Vietnam 
and  at  least  eight  Congresses  accepted  it.  If 
we  didn't  like  It,  we  had  but  to  vote  them  out 
of  office. 

The  worst  culprits  never  went  to  Canada. 
They  were  the  politicians,  commentators, 
columnists,  professors  and  clergymen  who 
told  those  younger,  more  inexperienced  and 
less  wise  than  themselves  that  there  was  no 
moral  turpitude  Involved  In  fleeing  their 
country,  evading  their  responsibilities  and 
betraying  their  generation.  People  who 
should  have  known  better  made  criminals 
out  of  those  foolish  enough  to  listen  to  them. 
Carter's  pardon  changes  none  of  this. 
Indeed,  the  granting  and  acceptance  of  par- 
don clearly  implies  guilt  in  a  way  that  am- 
nesty does  not.  To  decline  to  prosecute  Is 
not  to  praise.  Neither  Is  It  to  forget  nor  for- 
give. 

What  the  President  has  said  to  those  whc 
departed  when  It  was  dangerous  to  remain, 
and  stayed  away  until  it  was  safe  to  return, 
is  simply  this:  The  war's  over;  come  home,  II 
you  like. 

In  so  doing.  Carter  Is  not — indeed,  he  can- 
not— denigrating  the  sacrifice  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  Americans  who 
fought,  died  or  were  maimed  in  Vietnam. 
What  they  did  has  a  life  and  meaning  of  its 
own  that  will  remain  untarnished. 

So  the  return  of  the  self-exiled  and  Ig- 
noble few  is  largely  meaningless.  Inconse- 
quential and  Irrelevant.  It  is  not  worth  get- 
ting excited  about.  Canada  is  Just  fortunate 
it  did  not  have  to  fight  a  war  while  these  tim- 
orous ones  were  Its  visitors. 
Predictably,   Pravda,  the  Soviet  Commu- 
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nist  party  newspaper,  had  a  good  chuckle 
over  Carter's  pardon  of  the  draft  dodgers. 
"Peacelovlng  Americans,"  Pravda  added. 
"are  awaiting  for  full  restoration  of  Justice 
for  all  citizens  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  shameful  Vietnam  adventure." 

The  soxu-ce  of  that  statement  suffices  as 
an  indictment  for  those  who,  when  their 
country  needed  them,  replied  they  would 
rather  switch  than  fight. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
items  of  unfinished  business  remaining 
from  that  painful  experience  knowTi  as 
Watergate  is  the  need  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment,  whenever 
necessary,  of  a  special  prosecutor. 

In  response  to  this  need,  I  have  filed 
H.R.  2711,  which  amends  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  creating  a  trig- 
gering mechanism  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  under 
certain  circumstances  with  carefully  de- 
fined standards. 

Former  special  prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee in  1975  that  a  servant  cannot  inves- 
tigate his  master.  After  Mr.  Cox  was 
fired,  the  then-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Chesterfield  Smith 
said: 

It  clearly  was  and  is  improper  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government  (to  be  conducted)  by  a  prose- 
cutor who  is  under  the  control  or  direction 
of  either  the  President  himself  or  some  other 
person  who  himself  is  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  President. 

We  know  from  that  experience  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  the  power  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor  and  did  so 
after  public  and  congressional  pressure 
became  severe.  But  public  opinion  is  not 
always  easy  to  mobilize  and  it  is  foolish 
to  wait  until  a  grave  crisis  has  developed 
before  establishing  workable  procedures 
to  meet  that  crisis. 

With  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  under  the  control  of  one 
party,  the  checks  and  balances  that 
might  prompt  more  vigorous  oversi<?ht 
are  lacking  and  so  the  need  for  having  a 
workable  procedure  to  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  is  all  the  more  necessary. 

This  proposed  legislative  precaution  is 
prompted  not  by  any  suspicion  of  either 
political  party,  but  only  by  an  under- 
standing of  how  human  nature  has  re- 
acted in  the  past  and  can  be  expected  to 
react  in  the  future  to  a  difficult  situation. 

H.R.  2711  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
a  nonpolitical  independent  prosecutor 
is  best  equipped  to  investigate  and,  if 
necessary,  to  prosecute  high  Govern- 
ment oflBcials  whenever  the  evidence 
warrants.  The  officials  covered  include: 
First,  the  President  and  Vice  President; 
second.  Cabinet-level  officials;  third,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  employees  earning  at  least 
S39,900  per  year;  fourth,  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  and  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  fifth,  someone  who 
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fully,  unnecessary,  its  provisions  will 
expire  after  5  years. 

This  legislation  will  not  only  remove 
partisan  bias  from  a  sensitive  area,  but 
also  the  public's  perception  of  such  bias. 
Respect  for  law  can  only  exist  in  an 
atmosphere  of  faith  and  trust  in  our 
governmental  institutions  and  in  the  fair 
and  fearless  prosecution  of  those  who 
betray  their  public  trust  for  personal  or 
political  gain. 

There  are  several  salient  reasons  for 
authorizing  a  temporary  special  prose- 
cutor rather  than  creating  a  permanent 
office.  The  availability  of  lawyers  of 
stature  and  achievement  for  this  difficult 
post  would  be  diminished  if  the  post  were 
permanent.  But  certainly  top-caliber 
people  could  be  i-etained  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  a  particular  set  of  allega- 
tions or  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  flurry  of  self- 
cleansing  ethics  proposals  that  are  being 
offered  almost  daily,  we  must  not  forget 
the  lessons  of  the  recent  past.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  proposition 
and  support  it. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  FOR  HOMES  ACTS 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  dwindle  into  nonexist- 
ence during  this  winter  of  cold  and  crisis, 
shivering  Americans  are  turning  their 
eyes  toward  the  Sun.  They  read  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  live  in  scattered  homes 
around  the  country  which  are  heated  by 
solar  power.  Their  owners  can  afford  to 
laugh  in  the  face  of  gas  cutbacks,  because 
they  know  that  their  source  of  heat — the 
Sun — will  not  run  out.  The  advantages  of 
solar  power  are  becoming  abundantly 
clear.  Current  and  prospective  home- 
owners as  well  as  builders  are  seeking  in- 
formation on  where  to  buy  solar  systems, 
how  much  they  cost,  and  how  to  finance 
them.  Those  who  look  hard  enough  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  laws  and  pro- 
grams at  the  State,  local,  and  even  Fed- 
eral levels  actually  discriminate  against 
their  purchase  of  the  attractive  solar 
systems. 

Solar  power  has  been  gaining  ever-in- 
creasing attention  in  recent  years,  and 
with  good  reason.  Solar  systems  are  clean 
and  quiet.  They  rely  on  the  Sim,  a  renew- 
able source  of  energy  which  requires  no 
pipelines  or  powerlines.  Some  systems 
can  even  be  used  to  air-condition  as  well 
as  to  heat.  Congressional  interest  in 
solar  power  is  reflected  in  the  explosive 
growth  of  appropriatioris  related  to  its 
development  and  demonstration.  In  view 
of  the  advantages  of  solar  power,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  strange  that  discriminatory 
laws  and  programs  remain  on  the  books. 

The  heart  of  most  governmental  dis- 
crimination against  solar  power  is  a  set  of 
laws  and  programs,  previously  adopted, 
which  reflect  the  old  thinking  of  the  age 
of  apparent  energ>'  abimdance.  Under 
this  old  thinking,  the  cost  or  value  of  a 
home  heating  system  was  viewed  as  its 
cost  at  installation  only.  The  cost  of  a 
furnace,  for  example,  did  not  seem  to 
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include  the  cost  of  the  fuel  which  went 
into  it. 

Today,  energy  experts  recognize  that 
the  true  cost  of  a  heating  system — what 
they  call  its  "life-cycle  cost" — does  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  fuel  which  feeds  it. 
Solar  systems  generally  have  higher  in- 
itial costs  but  lower  life-cycle  costs  than 
conventional  system.  In  other  words, 
solar  users  save  more  on  fuel  over  time 
than  the  extra  amount  they  have  to  pay 
when  purchasing  solar  equipment.  Dis- 
crimination results  primarily  from  laws 
and  programs  which  only  consider  the 
higher  initial  costs  of  solar  systems. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  property 
tax  laws  often  discriminate  against  solar 
power.  When  a  homeowner  adds  a  solar 
system  to  an  existing  home  or  includes 
one  in  a  new  home,  the  value  of  that 
home  is  higher  because  the  solar  system 
costs  more  initially  than  the  conven- 
tional system  it  replaces.  When  a  home's 
value  rises,  so  do  the  property  taxes  on 
it.  Even  though  solar  users  are  essential- 
ly doing  their  neighbors  a  favor  by  con- 
serving energy,  they  get  charged  a  higher 
tax  for  it.  Because  of  this,  they  are  less 
likely  to  buy  a  solar  system  in  the  first 
place. 

Unfortunately,  our  Federal  house  is 
also  not  in  order  when  it  comes  to  solar 
discrimination.  In  our  case,  the  discrim- 
ination occurs  in  the  many  Federal  pro- 
grams of  loans  and  loan  guarantees  for 
purchasing  or  improving  homes.  These 
progi'ams  enable  potential  borrowers  to 
obtain  loans  for  homes  or  home  im- 
provements at  lower  than  market  rates 
of  interest.  However,  these  programs 
have  limits  on  the  size  of  the  loans 
which  may  be  made  or  guaranteed. 
Many  borrowers  are  discouraged  from 
putting  solar  systems  in  their  homes 
because  their  higher  initial  cost  would 
put  the  total  loan  amount  over  the  limit. 
The  unrealistic  limits  force  people  to 
choose  low-initial  but  high-life-cycle 
cost  conventional  heating  systems  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  low-interest  loan. 

I  propose  a  simple  solution  which 
would  end  Federal  discrimination 
against  solar  power.  I  propose  to  amend 
all  of  the  current  FHA,  VA,  and  FmHA 
loan  programs  to  allow  the  limits  to  be 
raised  by  up  to  20  percent,  only  if  need- 
ed to  cover  the  higher  cost  of  solar  sys- 
tems. Such  a  change  would  enable  those 
choosing  solar  heating  systems  to  in- 
clude such  systems  in  their  loan  appli- 
cations. My  proposal  is  embodied  in  the 
thi-ee  bills  which  I  introduced  yesterday, 
known  collectively  as  the  Solar  Energy 
for  Homes  Acts. 

This  proposal  has  several  advantages. 
First,  it  could  be  easily  implemented. 
Instead  of  creating  a  new  loan  program, 
a  short,  simple  amendment  changes  ex- 
isting programs.  Hence,  no  new  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy  would  be  needed. 
Furthermore,  since  it  deals  with  loan 
and  not  spending  programs,  the  proposal 
would  cost  the  taxpayer  virtually  noth- 
ing. Finally,  the  intermediate  perform- 
ance criteria  developed  by  HUD  in  the 
solar  heating  and  cooling  demonstration 
program  would  enable  Federal  loan 
agencies  to  provide  consumer  protection 
in  the  piu-chase  of  solar  systems  with 
Federal  loan  funds. 

I  do  not  claim  that  adoption  of  my 
proposal  will  cause  an  immediate  rush 
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to  buy  solar  heating  systems.  There  are 
other  more  significant  incentive  pack- 
ages under  consideration  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  other  State  and  local  barriers  yet  to 
be  removed.  My  point  is  simply  that  we 
have  no  business  taking  up  incentives  at 
all  until  we  remove  roadblocks.  My  pro- 
posal is  essentially  a  small  one — but  it 
can  be  implemented  quickly,  easily,  and 
cheaply. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER  PROGRAM  AND 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  RE- 
FORM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1977 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  opposed  the  B-1  bomber  program  as 
an  ill-advised  alternative  for  strengthen- 
ing our  strategic  bomber  force.  The  cost- 
effectiveness  of  this  program,  which  I  am 
convinced  is  very  poor,  is  an  issue  that 
still  awaits  a  final  resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  new  administration. 

Our  experience  with  the  B-1  program 
is  also  indicative  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive problem,  military  procurement  re- 
form. In  a  recent  letter,  Adm.  Gene  R. 
La  Rocque  of  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation points  out,  I  believe  correctly, 
that  the  future  of  military  procurement 
reform  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  final 
decision  on  the  B-1  program.  I  would 
like  to  share  Admiral  La  Rocque's  letter 
with  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
carefully  consider  his  argimients: 

Center  for  Defense  Infokmation, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  14, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  Downey, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Downey:  The  B-1 
bomber  program  Is  a  cancer  in  the  military 
budget. 

Either  the  President  or  the  Congress  must 
excise  this  exorbitantly  wasteful  program 
without  further  equivocation.  If  it  is  not 
done,  all  the  U.S.  military  services  will  be 
sapped  by  the  cost  of  the  B-1  program,  and 
the  American  taxpayers  will  be  penalized  by 
the  failure  of  our  national  leaders  to  act  de- 
cisively on  their  behalf.  In  this  year  alone,  $3 
million  a  day  goes  into  keeping  the  B-1  alive. 
The  total  cost  during  the  new  administra- 
tion's four-year  term  of  office  will  approach 
the  $12  Billion  mark. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  the  B-1  is  a  good 
airplane.  At  close  to  SlOO  million  per  copy.  It 
ought  to  be.  The  real  question  is  whether  this 
country  needs  to  stampede  into  a  new 
manned  bomber  program.  This  cannot  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  the  other  stra- 
tegic nuclear  systems  on  land  and  at  sea 
which  will  continue  to  provide  our  main  de- 
terrent to  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  facts  have  been  on  hand  for  a  long 
time,  with  very  little  new  except  for  the  rising 
program  costs  of  the  B-1 : 

The  Air  Force  wants  244  new  B-1  bombers. 
By  latest  official  estimates  their  purchase 
price  will  be  $23  Billion. 

Their  operating  cost  over  20  years  will  add 
nearly  $30  Billion  to  the  purchase  price. 

Another  $14  Billion  will  have  to  be  spent 
on  new  aerial  tanks  and  missiles  for  the  B-1, 
and  these  will  cost  $28  Billion  to  operate  and 
maintain  along  with  other  support  needs.  In 
1976  dollars  the  potential  cost  of  the  B-1 
program  is  at  least  $95  Billion — a  $4%  Bil- 
lion annual  mortgage  on  the  military  budget 
for  the  next  20  years. 
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The  Air  Force  does  not  plan  to  retire  its 
B-52S,  even  if  it  gets  the  B-1.  Its  leadership 
has  conceded  there  are  "no  structural  prob- 
lems which  would  require  a  B-52  phase-out 
schedule  in  the  1990's,"  and  consequently 
envisions  "over  300  B-52s  remaining  in  the 
active  inventory  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury." 

The  U.S.  currently  has  420  B-52s  in  25 
operational  squadrons,  and  another  185  In 
reserve.  Over  half  of  this  force,  principally 
the  later  model  bombers,  have  up  to  20 
more  years  of  useful  service,  and  it  can  be 
modernized  if  required  by  shifts  in  the 
strategic  balance,  at  a  fraction  of  the  $95 
billion  that  would  be  wasted  on  the  B-1  and 
Its  support. 

We've  got  the  B-1  problem  on  our  hands 
because  of  a  basic  flaw  in  the  way  our  mili- 
tary services  go  about  deciding  their  hard- 
ware requirements.  Essentially,  they  commit 
themselves  too  early  to  a  weapon  system, 
and  close  off  all  reasonable  alternatives.  They 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  dressing 
up  their  choice  with  yards  of  specious  ra- 
tionales, and  they  put  presidents  and  con- 
gresses in  the  difficult  position  of  going 
along  with  them  because  there  are  no 
alternatives. 

Fortunately,  the  B-1  program  does  have 
a  clear-cut  alternative:  cancellation.  Many 
other  military  procurement  requests  will 
not  be  so  lucky — witness  the  Navy's  ship- 
building program. 

There  is  a  cure  for  this  lamentable  situa- 
tion, and  all  It  lacks  Is  the  convincing  and 
energetic  support  of  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  last  Congress  en- 
acted far-reaching  reforms  in  the  military 
procurement  system.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  so  far  done  nothing  to  breathe  life 
into  these  reforms,  apparently  preferring 
business  as  usual.  In  the  meantime,  new 
"B-ls"  are  being  dreamed  up  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly will  be  wrapped  up  in  the  next  military 
budget.  The  list  of  doubtful  projects  Is  long 
and  expensive:  nuclear  strike  cruisers  for 
the  Navy,  new  attack  helicopters  for  the 
Army,  still  another  flghter-lnterceptor  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  more  amphibious  equip- 
ment for  the  Marines. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  on  this  way.  The 
B-1  Itself  should  be  promptly  terminated  on 
its  own  merits,  but  I  would  hope  such  a  de- 
cision would  also  signal  the  Pentagon  that 
Congress  Is  serious  about  procurement  re- 
form, that  our  new  President  is  committed 
to  eliminating  waste  and  inefficiency 
throughout  government,  and  that  we,  the 
taxpayers,  have  the  ultimate  decision  on 
what  kind  of  armed  forces  we  want. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  R.  La  Rocqtte, 
Rear  Admiral  USN  (Ret), 

Director. 


LIBERIAN  TANKERS 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prepar- 
ing for  hearings  and  for  legislative  action 
on  the  issues  of  oil  spill  liability  and  oil 
tanker  safety,  I  have  conducted  a  bit 
of  research  into  the  past  and  present 
character  of  the  Liberian  tanker  fieet. 
Because  of  the  extremely  high  level  of 
interest  shO'W'n  in  this  subject  in  recent 
weeks,  I  issued  the  following  special  re- 
port to  my  constituency  which  I  thought 
might  also  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues: 
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Last  December  the  largest  oil  spill  in  U.S. 
history  occurred  from  the  tanker  Argo 
Merchant  v;hlch  grounded,  broke  up.  and 
spilled  nearly  all  of  its  7.5  million  gallon 
cargo  of  heavy  fuel  oil  into  the  Northwest 
Atlantic.  Two  days  later,  the  tanker 
Sansinea  suffered  a  massive  explosion 
while  moored  in  Los  Angeles  harbor.  On  De- 
cember 24,  5,000  gallons  of  bunker  oil  escaped 
through  a  fracture  in  the  hull  of  the 
Oswego  Peace  into  the  Thames  River  In 
New  London.  Connecticut.  On  December  27, 
the  tanker  Olympic  Games  grounded  and 
spUled  133,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  Into  the 
Delaware  River  and.  the  next  day,  the  tanker 
Dalphne  ran  aground  while  approaching  a 
harbor  in  Puerto  Rico. 

All  of  these  incidents  Involved  vessels 
flying  the  flag  of  the  nation  with  the  world's 
largest  tanker  fleet,  Liberia. 

ORIGINS 

In  1947  the  nation  of  Liberia,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  Ohio,  did  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant shipping  fleet,  nor  did  it  have  a  body 
of  maritime  law.  Its  one  port.  Monrovia,  was 
suitable  for  small  vessels  only,  and  its  econ- 
omy depended  primarily  on  its  ability  to 
produce  rubber  in  large  quantities.  Who,  one 
might  ask,  had  the  vision  to  see  that  Liberia 
was  capable  of  becoming  the  largest  maritime 
nation  in  the  world? 

Oddly  enough,  the  answer  is  Edward  R. 
Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  former  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Stettlnlus  gathered  a  group 
of  lawyers  and  politicians  together  in  New 
York  that  year  and  proceeded  to  write  the 
laws  of  the  Liberian  shipping  industry.  They 
also  drafted  changes  in  the  Liberian  corpora- 
tion laws  to  make  it  easy  for  those  wishing 
to  join  the  Liberian  fleet  to  do  so.  They 
established  the  Liberia  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  to  administer  the 
Liberian  shipping  industry,  and  then  cre- 
ated the  International  Trust  Company,  with 
offices  one  block  from  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  to  handle  finances. 

According  to  a  State  Department  official  of 
the  time,  the  International  Trust  Company 
was  also  Intended  to  be  a  bank  deposit  for 
flight  capital  ("hot  money"),  accepting  such 
deposits  into  numbered  or  concealed  ac- 
counts, as  did  banks  in  Geneva  and  Tangier. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  Stettlnlus  scheme  was  successfully 
discouraged  by  a  special  review  committee  of 
the  State  Department. 

On  January  30.  the  Liberian  Legislature 
approved  an  act  which  It  described  officially 
as  "approving  the  statement  of  understand- 
ing entered  into  on  the  3rd  day  of  Septem- 
ber A.  D.  1947  by  and  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  the 
Stettlnlus  Associates,  Inc.  and  incorporating 
the  Liberia  Company."  The  Stettlnlus  group, 
and  the  Liberian  shipping  Industry,  were  in 
business  and  the  long  road  toward  the  Argo 
Merchant  had  begun. 

GROWTH   OF  THE  INDXTSTHT 

Most  of  those  who  own  Llberian-flag  ships 
have  never  been  to  Liberia.  Most  Llberian- 
flag  ships  have  never  been  there  either.  If 
you  happen  to  have  a  spare  ship  and  want  to 
switch  registry,  you  don't  go  to  Monrovia,  you 
go  instead  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Fred  Llnlnger 
(a  member  of  the  original  "Stettlnlus 
group").  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Maritime 
Affairs,  In  his  office  at  103  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York.  Registration,  complete  with  all 
the  paperwork,  should  be  finished  in  48 
hours. 

As  the  owner  of  a  Liberian  vessel,  you  will 
have  to  pay  no  income  taxes  on  your  earn- 
ings from  that  vessel.  You  will  not  have  to 
pay  high  wages,  you  will  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  U.S.  Coast  Guard  safety  or  main- 
tenance standards.  No  record  of  true  owner- 
ship will  be  kept  by  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment. If  your  captain  learns  of  an  oil  spill 
coming   forth    from   yotir  ship   but   he   de- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ployment  opportunities  as  it  otherwise  would. 
A  great  deal  of  U.S.  capital  Is  spent  overseas 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  subsidiz- 
ing U.S.  shipping  operations  so  that  they  can 
at  least  try  to  compete  with  the  foreign  boats. 

Who  benefits?  The  world  oil  and  tanker 
indubtries,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, benefit  tremendously  from  the  flag 
of  convenience  operations,  and  they  lobby 
heavily  in  governments  throughout  the  world 
to  maintain  it.  The  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
sistently supported  flag  of  convenience  op- 
erations, and  hp.s  backed  the  right  of  Liberia 
and  Panama  to  talce  a  major  role  lir^nter- 
natlonal  maritime  lawmaking,  despite  the 
fact  that  Llberian  expertise  in  maritime  af- 
fairs is  not  exactly  home-grown. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  as  Liberiaii  ships 
replace  new  U.S.  ships,  the  U.S.  tretisury  saves 
on  payments  of  subsidies  to  U.S.  shipbuilders. 
The  cost-cutting  involved  in  using  Chlne-e, 
Greek,  or  Filipino  crew.3  on  third  rate  tankers 
coming  into  U.S.  harbors,  it  is  said,  helps  to 
reduce  transport  prices  and  therefore  oil 
prices. 

It  is  also  Important  to  remember  that  If 
foreign  flag  ships  are  going  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  have  something  to  say  about 
which  foreign  flag  would  be  best.  The  under- 
standing is  that  if  war  breaks  out,  U.S.  owned 
Llberian  Flag  ships  will  be  subject  to  im- 
mediate requisitioning  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. As  one  Industry  official  put  it  "Liberia 
we  look  upon  as  the  godson  of  the  United 
States.  The  flag  is  the  nearest  thing  to  the 
U.S.  Flag,  and  Uncle  Sam  certainly  would 
have  control  over  Llberian  ships."  Since  the 
U.S.  effective  control  concept  is  not  founded 
on  treaties,  conventions,  or  intergovern- 
mental agreements  of  any  kind,  it  depends 
purely  on  private  arrangements  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  shipowners. 

TWO    OTHER    POINTS 

1.  The  Free  Port  of  Monrovia  (named,  in- 
cidentally, for  President  James  Monroe)  Is 
not  a  particularly  good  port,  since  it  only  has 
a  depth  of  35  feet.  It  is,  however,  Liberia's 
only  significant  port,  and  it  is  located  in 
Liberia's  largest  city.  This  port  Is  managed  by 
the  Monrovia  Port  Authority,  Ltd.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  firm  are,  naturally  enough, 
located  in  New  York  City,  although  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  Delaware.  Seven 
companies  form  the  Port  Authority — Delta 
Steamship  Line,  Farrell  Lines,  Firestone 
Plantations,  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation,  Texaco,  Inc.,  and  the  Liberia 
Company. 

2.  The  Llberian  delegation  to  the  1973  Con- 
vention of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  contained 
at  least  as  many  American  citizens,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Fred  Lininger,  as  it  contained 
Liberians.  This  is  the  convention  which  rati- 
fied several  treaties  dealing  with  oil  pollu- 
tion liability  and  with  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards that  have  since  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  for  ratification.  Liberia  was  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  to  ratify  these  con- 
ventions which,  I  believe,  constitute  lowest 
common  denominator  standards  for  the 
world's  oil  and  tanker  industries. 

CONCLUSION 

Liberia,  as  a  ship  owning  nation  is  pri- 
marily a  corporate,  not  a  sovereign,  popular 
entity,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  such. 
U.S.  citizens  wrote  the  Llberian  shipping 
laws.  U.S.  companies  own  a  major  portion  of 
Llberian  Flag  tankers,  the  Llberian  ship- 
ping industry  is  based  entirely  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
consistently  backed  up  the  flag  of  conven- 
ience concept  for  what  it  deems  to  be  security 
reasons,  the  Free  Port  of  Monrovia  is  run 
by  U.S.  companies,  and  U.S.  citizens  sit  on 
Llberian  delegations  to  international  nego- 
tiating bodies,  continually  backing  lOwest 
common  denominator  standards  for  world 
shipping. 

Congress  must  ask  itself,  this  year,  whether 
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lowest  common  denominator  standards  are 
good  enough.  We  have  been  asked  for  years 
to  go  along  with  the  international  approach 
to  tanker  safety  and  oil  spill  liability.  I  in- 
tend, this  year,  to  question  the  validity  of 
that  approach.  I  have  become  less  and  less 
sure  that  the  "International  approach"  is 
truly  that,  or  whether  it  is  in  fact,  a  bit  of 
a  hoax  played  on  the  American  people  and 
on  our  environment.  Perhaps  we  should  stop 
believing  that  we  are  negotiating  with  other 
countries,  when  we  are.  in  fact,  often  talk- 
ing to  ourselves. 


ON   BRINGING   PAY   RAISE    DIS- 
APPROVAL   RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  matter  of  immediate  and  spe- 
cial concern  to  many  Members  of  this 
body  is  the  pending  congressional  pay 
raise  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  voiced 
opposition  to  congressional  pay  increases 
at  this  time,  and  have  translated  their 
concern  into  a  number  of  varying  disap- 
proval resolutions.  I  recently  introduced 
House  Resolution  197,  along  with  Con- 
gressmen Edcvr  and  Walgren,  providing 
for  disapproval  of  theVecommended  con- 
gressional raises. 

We  have  been  however,  frustrated  in 
our  attempts  to  insure  that  House  Reso- 
lution 197  or  similar  measures  reach  the 
floor  for  a  vote  by  the  February  19  dead- 
line. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  views  on 
this  urgent  issue,  as  given  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Presidential  Pay  Recommendations  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee yesterday: 
Remarks  of  Honorable  Austin  J.  Murpht 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  somewhat 
frustrated  In  my  attempts  to  have  the  recent 
Federal  Pay  and  Compensation  Commission 
report  voted  upon  by  the  membership  of  this 
entire  body.  After  having  introduced  and 
co-sponsored  resolutions  to  reject  the  Com- 
mission report  in  toto  and  in  part  and  not 
having  said  resolutions  as  yet  reported  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote,  I  have  been  In  touch 
with  the  legislative  counsel  to  prepare  the 
proper  motions  to  have  the  matter  brought 
out  of  committee. 

I  have  prepared  a  discharge  petition  and 
just  prior  to  submitting  it  to  the  journal 
clerk  learned  that  before  such  a  petition  may 
be  presented  a  resolution  bill  or  measure 
must  have  been  referred  to  and  considered 
by  the  committee  for  more  than  30  days. 
This  is  where  the  frustrations  began.  I  found 
that  President  Ford  submitted  with  his  ap- 
proval the  commission  report  in  January  19, 
1977,  and  that  it  would  become  effective  on 
February  18,  1977  or  30  days  hence.  There 
was  absolutely  no  conceivable  way  to  submit 
a  discharge  petition  until  following  the  final 
enactment  of  the  compensation  report. 

The  only  other  manner  in  which  the  mat- 
ter can  be  brought  before  the  membership  is 
by  the  suspension  of  the  rules  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  entire  House.  I 
have  been  advised  by  several  of  my  colleagues 
that  a  mere  band  wave  when  the  speaker 
calls  for  an  objection  will  suffice  to  prevent 
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unanimous  consent.  Suspension  of  the  rules, 
I  have  also  learned,  can  only  be  considered 
on  a  Monday  or  a  Tuesday  of  a  legislative 
week  and  by  prior  arrangement  there  will  be 
no  Congressional  session  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  14th  and  15th  immediately  pre- 
ceding- the  effective  date  of  the  commission 
report.  It  has  therefore  become  procedurally 
impossible  for  me  or  any  member  to  insist 
that  this  body  be  allowed  to  vote  on  such  an 
important  measure. 

I  would  urge  this  Committee  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  my  resolution  this  week  and  fur- 
ther urge  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship to  call  the  House  of  Representatives 
back  into  session  on  February  14  or  15  where 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  may  be  considered. 
I  would  also  respectfully  request  that  the 
Rules  Committee  consider  the  manner  in 
which  pending  legislation  may  be  brought 
forth  from  committee.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  where  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  for  18  years,  a  mere  discharge  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  any  member  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  cause  for  a  measure  to  appear 
on  the  next  official  days  calendar  of  the  ses- 
sion and  that  upon  motion  of  five  members 
the  matter  could  then  be  voted  upon  during 
any  subsequent  day's  consideration  of  the 
calendar. 

I  have  prepared  my  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  if  given  the  opportunity  next  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  will  submit  It  to  this  body. 
I  thank  the  members  for  their  time  and  for 
the  parliamentary  lessons  I  have  been 
experiencing. 


POSSIBLE  SALE  OF  AIRCRAFT  TO 
PAKISTAN  AND  INDIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  months  there  has  been  in- 
creasing concern  expressed  here  about 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  policies  of  and 
nuclear  agreements  desired  by  Pakistan 
and  India. 

At  the  same  time,  both  States  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  purchase  of 
American  aircraft. 

The  question  has  arisen  concerning 
positive  or  negative  correlations  between 
the  resolution  of  nuclear  policy  disagree- 
ments and  the  availability  of  aircraft. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  try  to  resolve  its  nu- 
clear policy  disagreements  with  these 
two  States.  It  is  hoped  that  these  discus- 
sions can  take  place  independent  of  any 
commitment  on  the  availability  of  air- 
craft. How  ever.  I  believe  that  a  negative 
relationship  exists  whereby  if  nuclear 
policy  differences  remain  unresolved,  no 
plane  purchases  can  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagu&s  some  correspondence  I 
hr've  had  with  the  State  Department  re- 
garding these  matters. 

The  correspondence  follows : 

September  3, 1976. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  plans  on 
selling  A-7  fighter  aircraft  to  Pakistan.  This 
would  represent  the  first  sale  of  major  com- 
bat aircraft  to  the  su'ocontlnent  since  the 
arms  embargo  was  lifted. 
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I  would  like  to  know  what  assurances,  If 
any,  we  received  from  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  regarding  its  nuclear  program  and 
Intentions  to  acquire  reprocessing  facilities 
prior  to  agreement  to  the  sale  of  these  air- 
craft and  what  form  these  assurances  took. 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee 

on  Investigations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  22, 1976. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on- Investi- 
gations, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Lee:   In  reply  to  your  letter  to 
Secretary  Kissinger  of  September  3,  I  would 
like  to  inform  you  that  no  decision  has  been 
made  on  the  sale  of  A-7  aircraft  to  Pakistan. 
We  are  discussing  with  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  the  problems  associated  with  the 
possible   acquisition   of   a   nuclear   fuel   re- 
processing   plant.    No   understandings    have 
yet  been  reached  on  this  matter. 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


January  10,  1977. 
Hon.  Henry  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Recent  press  reports 
have  indicated  that  Pakistan  is  interested 
in  purchasing  A-7  aircraft  from  the  United 
States  and  that  India  may  be  interested  in 
A^  aircraft  for  its  aircraft  carrier. 

I  would  urge  the  Department  of  State  not 
to  approve  either  request  until  there  is  posi- 
tive and  public  resolution  of  present  nuclear 
policy  disagreements  we  have  with  both 
Pakistan  and  India.  To  approve  either  sale, 
without  progress  on  other  important  bi- 
lateral Issues,  could  have  a  serious  negative 
Impact  on  the  nuclear,  political  and 
strategic  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27, 1977. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,   Special    Subcommittee    on    In- 
vestigations. 

Dear  Lee:  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of 
January  10,  1977,  addressed  to  former  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  concerning  reports  In  the 
press  of  interest  by  India  and  Pakistan  in 
purchasing  aircraft  from  the  United  States. 

The  reported  interest  of  India  in  the  A-4 
aircraft  has  been  much  exaggerated.  There 
has  been  no  request  from  the  Government 
of  India  to  purchase  such  an  aircraft  from 
the  United  States  and  none  is  expected.  A 
U.S.  manufacturer  (McDonnell-Douglas)  has 
been  authorized  to  make  a  presentation  to 
the  Indians  concerning  their  A-4  aircraft,  as 
they  have  to  the  Pakistanis.  However,  we 
have  stated  explicitly  to  McDonnell-Douglas 
and  other  companies  interested  in  selling 
aircraft  to  South  Asia  that  our  approval  of 
an  unclassified  briefing  does  not  imply,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  decision  to  approve 
a  subsequent  sale.  Our  recent  public  state- 
ment on  the  A-4  reiterated  this  position. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan's  request  for 
the  A-7  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  No  decision  has  been  reached. 
Further  consideration  of  this  request  will 
of  course  continue  to  take  place  in  the  con- 
text of  other  important  policy  issues.  A  sale 
of  the  nature  and  scale  envisioned  in  the 
Pakistani  request  for  the  A-7  would  require 
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Congressional    review    pursuant    to   Section 
36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  the  above  use- 
ful. Thank  you  for  yours  views. 
Sincerely, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


MAJORITY  RULE:    BLUEPRINT  FOR 
A  RED  SOUTH  AFRICA? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  the  press  has  reported  what 
appears  to  be  a  confrontation  between 
the  Catholic  Church  in  South  Africa  and 
the  South  African  Government  over 
school  attendance.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  churches  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Vatican,  have  fallen  victim  to 
the  siren  song  of  "majority  rule"  for 
South  Africa.  Yet  anyone  who  objectively 
examines  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
recognizes  that  the  theme  of  "majority 
rule"  applied  to  South  Africa  could  result 
in  minority  rule  by  Communist  elements 
who  would  destroy  and  enslave  whites 
and  blacks  alike. 

The  critics  of  South  Africa  are  con- 
stantly placing  the  issue  of  South  Africa 
in  terms  of  black  and  white,  when  what 
these  critics'  efforts  could  lead  to  is  a 
Red  South  Africa.  These  critics  are  al- 
ways strangely  silent  about  the  two  in- 
dependent Bantu  Kingdoms  geograph- 
ically within  South  Africa,  Swaziland, 
and  Lesotho.  The  recent  fate  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  where  traditional  societies 
have  been  destroyed  in  a  bloodbath  of 
Communist  slaughter,  indicates  what 
would  happen  to  these  two  African  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Zulus  within  South 
Africa  should  communism  take  over 
there. 

The  Afrikaners,  a  truly  African  nation 
forged  from  Dutch  settlers  who  arrived 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  without 
a  Bantu  population,  at  the  same  time  as 
our  ancestors  settled  on  the  east  coast 
of  America,  are  a  brave  and  religious  peo- 
ple. The  World  Council  of  Churches,  al- 
ways playing  the  "Charlie  McCarthy"  to 
the  Kremlin's  "Edgar  Bergen,"  along 
with  the  some  times  "Mortimer  Snerd" 
policies  of  the  Vatican,  confuse  many 
people.  Recalling  the  large  numbers  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  men  of  good 
will  should  listen  to  such  voices  as  that 
of  Raja  Mrigendra  Singh,  the  eminent 
Sikh  clergymen,  as  they  appeared  in  the 
monthly  publication  ZAPP.  an  invest- 
ment newsletter,  for  December  1976: 

Statement  of  Raja  Mrigendra  Singh 
As  there  is  a  significant  Indian  community 
in  South  Africa.  ZAPP  has  asked  a  noted 
Indian  religious  leader.  Raja  Mrigendra 
Singh,  minister  of  the  Sikh  temples  In  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  South  African  situation.  Raja 
Singh  is  a  Prince  of  Patiala  and  the  brother 
of  the  late  Maharajah  of  that  Important  Sikh 
principality  in  India.  His  family  is  esteemed 
by  all  Sikhs  in  the  world  because  of  a  special 
blessing  bestowed  upon  it  by  Guru  Gobind 
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Singh  in  1696.  Raja  Singh  is 
theological  tradition  of  Sikhlsm 
He  Is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
School,   concentrating   on   the 
religion    and    theology.    The 
known   to  eminent  religious  1 
major  religions  of  the  world.  He 
the  world  over,  and  is  able  to 
of  Christian.    Moslem,   Jewish 
Buddhist  scriptures  In  the 
languages.  The  experiences  he 
in  his  principality  of  Patlftla 
Punjab,  have  strong  parallels  to 
South  Africa  faces  today. 

STATEMENT 

Recently  South  Africa  has 
comment,  most  of  it  deludedl 
There  is  a  greater  diversity  in 
than  the  world  realizes  and 
ities  in  some  of  its  peoples 
been  generally  recognized. 

For  example  the  Afrikaner  an 
devout  nation,  and  some  peop  1 
among  my  distinguished  Christian 
gious  of  high  rank,  that  the  Dui  ch 
Church  has  been  unwisely  treat4d 
through  some  of  the  policies 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Vdtlcan 
South  Africa.  The  deep  spiritua , 
the  Afrikaner  can  become  an 
tor  in  encouraging  the  Unity  Ir 
the  world's  religions  and  cultijres 
critical  times. 

The  Boers  and  the  Zulus  are 
nations    of    great    renown,    lik 
known  throughout  the  world  c 
mon,  Afrikaner,  Zulu  and  Sikh 
geously  for  a  righteous  purpose 
their  force  as  they  shook  the 
the  British  Empire  at  the  height 

The   Communist   world, 
tiousness    toward    religion 
morality  are  non-existent,  is  n(}w 
nent  threat.  Those  religious 
courage  an  escalation  of  conflict 
Africa — rather  than  bringing 
mony  as  good  neighbors  in  the 
Unity   in   Diversity — are    knowlji 
knowingly,     unconscientiously 
glously    acting    detrimentally 
universal,   fundamental   religioi 
life,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

It   would   be   catastrophic 
shameful  if  South  Africa  shoiid 
similar  tragedy  to  that  Inflicted 
continent  of  India  in  general  am  1 
In    particular,    during    this 
should  learn  from  the  lessons 
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AMENDING  THE  SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHI  EHURST 


OP    VniGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:  ITATIVES 


Tuesday,  February  8, 


Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  ^Peaker,  al- 
though there  is  a  relatively  ;vide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  concerning  the  means 
by  which  the  social  secuiitv  system 
should  be  financed  in  the  f u  ure.  nearly 
every  knowledgeable  observer  agrees  that 
the  system  faces  serious  dificulties  for 
which  solutions  must  be  foui  d.  As  a  re- 
sult of  recent  changes  in  the  aw  and  the 
Nation's  poor  economic  perf  jrmance  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  soc  al  security 
trust  fund  could  be  depleted  n  the  early 
1980's.  The  long-range  outlocs  for  social 
security  is  even  bleaker  as  a,  resialt  of 
changing  demographic  concitions  and 
the  cumulative  effect  of  il-conceived 
provisions  in  the  Social  Sect  rity  Act  of 
1972.  If  the  current  law  is  not  iltered,  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

social  security  trust  fund's  deficit  in  75 
years  would  be  8  percent  of  the  national 
payroll  subject  to  social  security  taxes. 
The  dollar  amount  of  this  deficit  would 
be  about  $4  trillion. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  reduce  the  long-term  deficit  by  at 
least  50  percent.  In  passing  the  1972  So- 
cial Security  Amendments,  the  Congress 
made  what  amounts  to  a  technical  error 
resulting  in  tremendous  increases  in 
benefit  levels.  The  1972  act  provided 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for 
social  security  beneficiaries.  This  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
provision.  However,  the  law  coupled  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  retirees  with  in- 
creases in  future  benefit  levels  for  cur- 
rent workers.  The  problem  with  this  is 
that  future  benefit  levels  are  also  affected 
by  increases  in  wage  levels — the  normal 
changes  that  occur  in  a  worker's  earnings 
during  his  lifetime.  As  a  worker's  earn- 
ings rise,  his  future  benefits  rise.  Conse- 
quently, under  the  present  law  future 
benefits  levels  are  raised  for  both  in- 
creases in  prices  and  wages.  Since  wage 
levels  normally  reflect  price  increases, 
future  benefits  are  now  being  'double  in- 
dexed" for  inflation. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  current  law 
is  startling  as  lower  paid  workers  would 
actually  earn  more  from  social  security 
than  they  would  working.  The  current 
replacement  rate — that  is,  the  percentage 
of  preretirement  income  received  as  so- 
cial security  benefits — is  66  percent  for 
low-paid  single  workers.  If  a  wife's  bene- 
fit is  counted,  the  rate  will  rise  to  over  178 
percent  if  the  law  is  not  changed. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  correct  this  flaw  by  "decoupling" 
the  computation  of  benefits  for  future 
beneficiaries  from  that  of  current  bene- 
ficiaries. The  bill  would  retain  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  for  current  bene- 
ficiaries. The  bill  would  retain  automatic 
increases  for  future  benefits.  Current  re- 
placement rates  would  be  maintained 
and  future  benefits  would  increase  as 
average  wages  increase.  This  would  rein- 
state the  traditional  means  of  determin- 
ing social  security  benefit  levels  and 
would  remove  the  wholly  unwarranted 
and  unintended  results  of  the  1972  law. 

My  bill  would  also  correct  another  in- 
equity of  the  current  law.  Benefits  for  a 
young  disabled  worker  and  his  family, 
for  example,  often  exceed  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  a  retiree  with  a  long  work  his- 
tory. This  results  from  the  practice  of 
setting  benefit  levels  based  on  average 
monthly  earnings.  Under  my  proposed 
system,  a  worker's  yearly  earnings  during 
his  working  career  would  be  updated  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  earnings  levels 
that  prevail  just  before  he  retires,  be- 
comes disabled,  or  dies.  Thus,  if  a  work- 
er's 1955  wages  were  $3,000,  and  wages 
generally  are  now  2V2  times  higher  than 
in  1955,  the  $3,000  would  be  updated  to 
$7,500.  This  wage  indexing  system  would 
resolve  the  anamoly  of  a  worker  with  a 
relatively  short,  but  recent  work  history 
receiving  more  than  a  worker  with  a 
lengthy  work  record  who  has  his  benefits 
based  largely  on  outdated,  low  wages. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  proposal  is 
a  moderate  one.  Existing  replacement 
rates  would  be  maintained,  thereby  in- 
suring that  no  future  worker  would  re- 
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ceive  lower  benefits  than  are  currently 
paid.  However,  by  stabilizing  the  replace- 
ment rates,  the  bill  would  avoid  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  benefits  resulting  in 
many  workers  receiving  more  in  social 
security  payments  than  they  did  in 
wages. 

This  legislation  would  not  entirely 
solve  future  social  security  financing 
problems,  although  it  would  be  a  major 
first  step  by  reducing  the  long  term 
deficit  by  50  percent.  Aside  from  the 
problem  caused  by  combining  both  wage 
and  price  increases  in  computing  future 
benefit  levels,  changing  demographic 
conditions  are  also  a  major  cause  of  the 
future  difficulties  of  the  social  security 
system.  For  several  years  after  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  had  an  ex- 
tremely high  birth  rate.  At  the  present 
time,  the  birth  rate  is  quite  low.  The  re- 
sult is  that  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  we  will  have  a  relatively  small 
work  force  paying  social  security  taxes  to 
provide  benefits  for  a  relatively  large 
group  of  retirees.  Former  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Simon  and  others  have  suggested 
a  slight  and  gradual  increase  in  the  re- 
tirement age  to  resolve  this  problem.  Al- 
though I  would  not  support  this  now.  it 
might  well  make  sense  to  gradually  in- 
crease the  retirement  age  to  67  beginning 
in  the  year  2000.  Other  knowledgeable 
observers  have  suggested  reducing  the 
current  replacement  rates  by  10  percent 
or  more  to  wipe  out  the  long  term  deficit. 
Still  others  have  suggested  using  general 
revenues  to  remove  the  burden  from  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  All  of  these 
suggestions  deserve  the  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Congress. 
However,  the  most  obvious  fiaw  in  the 
current  system  which  would  result  in  the 
greatest  savings  over  fhk  long  term  would 
be  corrected  by  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
expeditiously  on  this  proposal. 


DOUBT    AND    TORMENT    .    .    .    THE 
AFTERMATH  OF  ABORTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mt.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  4 
years  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
legalizing  abortions,  reams  of  material 
have  been  written  by  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  this  ruling. 

A  facet  of  the  abortion  controversy 
that  until  recently  has  been  almost  to- 
tally ignored  Ls  the  range  of  complex 
emotions — imeasiness,  bewilderment,  re- 
morse and  guilt — that  lingers  in  the 
aftermath  of  every  aborted  child.  And 
though  the  unborn  child  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  discarded,  the  emotions  that 
linger  cannot  be  so  easily  cut  from  the 
participants'  hearts  with  a  physicians 
scapel,  nor  washed  from  their  minds 
with  a  saline  solution.  Lingering  sorrow 
and  guilt  often  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  have  participated  in  remov- 
ing life  from  the  womb. 

Joan  Beck's  column  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  January  31,  discusses  the 
emotional    turmoil    surrounding    abor- 
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tion.  I  wish  to  share  Ms.  Beck's  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  31,  1977] 
The  Doubts  and  Torment  Left  in  Wake  of 
Abortions 
(By  Joan  Beck) 
"Maybe  I  didn't  think  about  the  abortion 
long  enough.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  it  is  mur- 
der"— Single  woman. 

More  than  5  million  abortions  have  been 
done  in  the  United  States  since  Jan.  22  four 
years  ago  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
the  procedure  to  be  legal.  But  rarely  has  such 
a  decision  remained  so  contested,  so  passion- 
ately defended  and  yet  so  grievously  de- 
plored. 

Every  year  increases  the  number  of  those 
with  a  vested  interest  in  believing  that 
abortion  is  not  only  legally  permissible  but 
morally  all  right  as  well — including  not  only 
the  millions  of  women  who  have  had  abor- 
tions, but  also  the  men  responsible  for  the 
pregnancies,  parents  and  other  family  mem- 
bers involved,  and  the  physicians  and  nurs- 
ing staff  who  make  abortion  a  business. 

Yet  even  among  some  of  these,  doubts 
about  abortion  are  growing,  not  diminishing. 
A  kind  of  collective  uneasiness  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  this  country,  not  so  much 
among  those  who  have  always  opposed  abor- 
tion as  among  some  who  welcomed  it  and 
still  support  it. 

"I  don't  like  abortions  over  five  months, 
basically.  This  is,  of  course,  a  compromise,  a 
copout.  Because  it  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. One  is  as  much  a  fetus  as  the  other. 
It's  not  rational;  it's  just  an  arbitrary  point 
to  allow  some  sort  of  moral  outlet,  guilt 
outlet.  .  .  .  It's  termination  of  life,  however 
you  look  at  it". — Physician  in  abortion  clinic. 
Some  of  the  growing  uneasiness  about 
abortion  is  reflected  in  two  disturbing  new 
books,  both  by  women  who  advocated  and 
still  support  free  choice  abortion. 

'Letter  to  a  Child  Never  Born,"  Is  Italian 
Journalist  Oriana  Fallaci's  ambivalent  apolo- 
gia to  a  child  whose  mother  debates  endlessly 
aborting  because  of  inconvenience  to  her 
career.  She  has  decided  against  abortion 
when  miscarriage  threatens.  Then,  about  to 
lose  a  cherished  writing  assignment  because 
the  doctor  has  ordered  her  to  bed,  she  signs 
herself  out  of  a  hospital  and  suffers  the  pre- 
dicted loss  of  the  infant. 

Although  her  book  Ls  billed  as  a  novel,  Fal- 
laci  writes  In  first  person  about  the  agonies 
of  choice  between  the  unborn  baby's  claim 
to  life  and  the  mother's  reluctance  to  sacri- 
fice her  own  desires  to  make  that  life  pos- 
sible. 

"In  Necessity  and  Sorrow"  exposes  even 
more  raw  nerves.  Its  author,  Magda  Denes, 
clinical  psychologist  and  psychiatrist,  mar- 
ried, mother  of  two,  describes  herself  as  a 
"proabortionist  with  a  bad  secular  con- 
science." She  researched  and  wrote  the  book 
after  having  an  abortion  herself. 

Denes  spent  months  in  an  abortion  clinic, 
talking  to  the  doctors,  nurses,  staffers,  pa- 
tients, and  families  and  finding  enormous 
layers  of  guilt,  despair,  and  dismay  sur- 
rounding what  were  on  the  surface  routine 
medical  proceedings.  (Quotes  here  are  from 
the  Denes  book.] 

"When  .under  one  roof,  the  number  of  dead 
fetuses  mounts  into  the  thousands,  the 
simple  fact  of  death  gradually  overshadows 
the  significance  of  individual  histories.  It 
seems  that  none  who  work  here  can  witness 
the  extinction  of  a  segment  of  the  future 
generation  without  guilt  and  fear." — Denes. 

Denes  sees  doctors  endangering  patients 
by  using  Injections  of  hazardous  anesthetic 
because  it  saves  time  and  physicians  who 
hate  abortions,  doing  them  because  they 
make  so  much  money.  She  hears  a  thousand 
heartbreaking  stories  about  pregnant  12-  and 
13-year-olds,  pregnant  abandoned  wives  and 
mistresses,  pregnancv  causing  more  trouble 
In  troubled  marriages.  She  looks  at  bloody, 
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awful  surgical  procedures  and  watches  guilt- 
suppressing  staff  members  take  out  their 
feelings  in  meannness  to  helpless,  guilt-rid- 
den patients. 

Yet  she  still  supports  abortion,  knowing 
full  well  it  means  that  some  human  beings 
must  die  to  make  life  better  for  other  human 
beings.  "A  given  fetus  lives  or  dies  as  the 
mother's  needs  dictate."  she  says.  "And  so  it 
should  be."  Abortions,  says  Denes,  "are  heart- 
rending, ambivalent  events  of  absolute 
necessity." 

But  Denes'  "necessity"  Is  one  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  us  will  never,  can  never,  ever 
accept,  even  in  sorrow. 


STUART  LONG,  TEXAS'  LEADING 
NEWSMAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stuart  M. 
Long,  a  Texas  newsman  for  more  than 
40  years,  died  February  3  in  Austin.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  operated  the 
Long  News  Service  which  served  21 
Texas  daily  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Newsweek. 

In  addition  to  his  journalistic  en- 
deavors, Long  was  heavily  involved  in 
civic  and  political  activities.  For  more 
than  30  years  he  was  a  Democratic 
precinct  chairman  in  Austin  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Long  was  active  in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
1948  campaign  for  the  Senate  and  dur- 
ing LBJ's  Presidency  served  on  the 
President's  Water  Pollution  Control 
Advisory  Board.  For  the  last  few  years, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  school 
land  board. 

Along  with  his  wife,  Emma,  who  served 
many  years  on  the  Austin  City  Council. 
Long  was  a  strong  advocate  of  civil 
rights,  while  it  was  still  very  unpopular. 

Despite  his  hectic  work  schedule,  Long 
would  always  make  time  to  meet  with 
and  speak  to  groups  of  aspiring  young 
journalists.  And  his  news  service  was 
both  a  training  ground  for  novice  re- 
porters and  a  place  where  retirees  could 
continue  to  ply  their  trade. 

Stuart  Long  and  I  both  came  from  the 
same  far  corner  of  west  Texas  where  the 
sands  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  blend, 
and  where  water  is  a  most  precious 
commodity. 

Since  our  days  together  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  the  1930's,  we  have 
been  close  friends.  After  World  War  n, 
when  I  was  privileged  to  be  among  the 
founders  of  KVET  radio  station  in 
Austin,  we  selected  Stuart  Long  to  be  our 
news  director.  Our  brand  spanking  new 
station  was  advancing  new  ideas  and 
advocating  new  programs  and  we  cer- 
tainly had  chosen  the  right  man  in 
Stuart.  At  that  time,  some  businessmen 
were  upset  because  Stuart  did  not  shy 
away  from  reporting  controversy.  But  as 
time  passed,  the  business  community 
learned  to  respect  and  admire  Long  for 
his  forthright  stands  and  his  unques- 
tioned integrity. 

Through  various  political  battles,  na- 
tional elections,  interparty  squabbles  on 
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the  local  and  State  level,  and  in  my  outi 
quest  for  this  oflBce,  Stuart  Long  was  a 
close  ally. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
Stuart  Long  was  the  best  in-depth,  and 
fairest  reporter  who  ever  covered  the 
State  capitol  scene. 

Because  of  his  reputation  for  knowl- 
edge of  Texas,  his  frequent  dispatches  to 
national  newspapers  and  magazines  were 
considered  the  "last  word." 

The  New  York  Times  Martin  Waldron 
who  delivered  the  eulogy  for  Stuart 
praised  him  as  a  man  who  always  spoke 
the  truth  and  fought  for  the  rights  for 
all  to  express  their  views.  Though  Stuart 
championed  the  rights  of  the  poor  and 
minorities  group  to  be  heard  and  to  have 
full  protection  of  this  society's  laws,  Wal- 
dron noted,  Long  also  said  that  the  big- 
ots, whose  views  he  detested,  must  be 
given  those  same  rights.  "Earth  receive 
your  honored  guest.  Stuart  Long  is  laid 
to  rest,"  Waldron  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  permission  for 
a  flag  to  be  flown  over  the  Capitol  in 
memory  of  Stuart  Long,  a  journalist  of 
national  renown  and  one  who  reported 
the  news  as  it  was.  As  the  editor  of  the 
Austin  Citizen,  Wray  Weddell  said: 

He  wrote  like  he  saw  it,  and  almost  always 
that's  the  way  it  was. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  condolences  to 
Emma  and  the  family. 

I  also  insert  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Austin  American  Statesman 
from  February  4,  1977: 

"S    LONG" 

If  there  were  a  museum  for  the  memora- 
bilia of  Stuart  Long,  who  died  Thursday,  it 
would  have  to  include  what  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  the  bright  bow  ties  made  by  his 
wife  over  the  years. 

It  would  surely  include  the  single  box  of 
paper  clips  the  thrifty  newspaperman  was 
said  to  have  recycled  for  30  years,  and  the 
battered  typewriter  reputed  to  be  the  oldest 
electric  still  In  operation. 

But  some  things  couldn't  go  into  a  gla.ss 
case,  such  as  the  soft,  slow  drawl  that  J. 
Frank  Doble  called  "the  world's  only  true 
Texas  accent." 

And  you  couldn't  display  the  crusading 
spirit  that  kept  Long  faithful  to  the  truth 
even,  sometimes,  at  the  perU  of  his  life.  You 
couldn't  touch  the  passion  for  Justice  that 
made  him  a  liberal  Democrat  even  through 
the  years  when  that  was  a  rare  and  coura- 
geous breed. 

And  no  museum  could  hold  the  faith  Long 
had  In  the  young. 

His  funeral  Saturday  will  be  packed  with 
Journalists  who  got  their  first  breaks,  their 
first  encouragement,  from  the  lanky  news- 
paperman who  signed  himself,  "s  long." 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
PINE  BARRENS  AND  ON  A  "SEC- 
OND SYSTEM "  OF  NATIONAL 
GREENLINE  PARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 
Mi-.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  new 
Congress  begins,  and  as  a  new  adminis- 
tration begins  with  it,  many  of  us  are 
looking  forward  to  an  era  of  creative  gov- 
ernment— an  era  when  many  critical  hu- 
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uniformly  met  urban  needs,  nor  has  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  been  fair  and  equitable.  In  the 
end,  the  effect  of  such  a  procedure  has 
been  to  deny,  for  lack  of  funds  and  man- 
power, the  protection  of  many  crucial 
landscape  resources. 

It  is  my  view  that  Federal  policy  in 
this  regard  is  at  a  turning  point.  It  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  another  way  must 
be  found  to  meet  the  burgeoning  demand 
for  the  preservation  of  outstanding  land- 
scapes to  provide  a  humane  living  envi- 
ronment for  an  urban  population.  It  is 
essential  that  all  levels  of  government 
fully  exercise  their  capabilities  in  a  new 
kind  of  cooperative  effort  to  the  end  that 
such  landscapes  can  be  protected  with 
means  other  than  outright  purchase  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park  System. 
The  alternative  to  national  park  designa- 
tion ought  to  be  something  other  than 
the  relegation  of  outstanding  landscapes 
to  indiscriminate  development. 

Unless  a  new  kind  of  Federal  policy  to 
deal  with  this  problem  can  be  formu- 
lated, it  is  certain  that  many  treasured 
landscapes  will  simply  be  lost.  One  such 
.area  for  which  this  fear  is  very  real  is  the 
Pine  Barrens  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Pine  Barrens  are,  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  among  the  most  out- 
standing natural  areas  in  the  coxmtry — 
a  relict  biota  of  the  last  ice  age  contain- 
ing many  rare  and  unusual  species  of 
plants  and  animals  in  an  ecosystem  still 
imdergraded  by  development.  The  pres- 
ervation of  this  1,500  square  mile  area, 
almost  miraculously  spared  from  sub- 
urban sprawl  in  the  densely  populated 
Northeastern  urban  corridor,  is  essential 
for  many  reasons. 

Ecologically,  the  Pine  Barrens  are 
critical:  the  area  overlies  the  major  part 
of  an  aquifer  which  stores  some  17.7 
trillion  gallons  of  water — an  amount 
equal  to  10  years  of  rainfall.  But  because 
of  the  highly  porous  soil  and  the  shal- 
low depth  of  the  aquifer,  this  giant 
underground  reservoir  could  be  easily 
polluted  should  urban  sprawl  take  place, 
endangering  essential  water  supplies  for 
an  expanding  population. 

Scenically,  the  Pine  Barrens  provide  a 
vast  open  space,  laced  with  waterways — 
a  remote,  quiet,  unbroken  forest  of  pine 
and  oak,  unusual  in  such  an  urbanized 
region.  Recreationally,  the  Pine  Barrens 
provide  boating,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
nature  study,  and  camping  to  some  50 
million  people  who  live  within  striking 
distance  of  the  area.  There  are  inherent 
economic  values  associated  with  this 
landscape,  too.  The  unusual  combination 
of  soils,  water  table,  and  climate  make 
the  Pine  Barrens  first  in  the  Nation  in 
blueberry  production,  and  third  in  cran- 
berry production. 

Taken  together,  all  these  values  have 
persuaded  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation that  the  Pine  Barrens  meet  De- 
partment of  Interior  criteria  for  what  is 
called  "national  significance."  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  area  could 
qualify  as  an  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System  either  as  a  "natural  area" 
or  as  a  "national  recreational  area." 

But  what  would  be  its  chances  were 
this  vast  resource  to  be  proposed  as  a 
national  park?  Fifteen  hundred  square 
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miles  constitutes  nearly  1  million  acres  of 
land,  land  located  in  an  area  where  per- 
acre  value  typically  is  calculated  in  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  brutal  reality  is 
that  despite  the  importance  of  this  place, 
the  cost  of  acquisition  would  simply  be 
unsupportable.  An  alternative  might  be 
to  isolate  a  smaller  section  within  the 
Pine  Barrens  for  a  national  park  desig- 
nation. But  this  would  fail  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  ecosystem  as 
a  whole,  and  for  the  aquifer  which  this 
ecosystem  so  beneficially  provides.  More- 
over, at  whatever  size,  traditional  na- 
tional park  management  might  not  be 
appropriate  for  an  area  in  which  existing 
communities  and  the  indigenous  agricul- 
ture, among  other  land  uses,  are  valued 
and  should  be  maintained. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  shortly 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
the  Pine  Barrens,  not  as  a  national  park, 
but  in  a  way  which  cells  upon  a  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  to  produce  a  pro- 
gram for  preservation  of  this  landscape 
resource  by  using  the  specific  capabilities 
of  each  level  of  government  for  the  role 
each  is  best  suited  to  play.  Under  the  bill 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
financial  and  technical  support  for  the 
delineation  of  a  Pine  Barrens  ecological 
reserve  and  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  an  area-wide  manage- 
ment plan  and  program. 

The  program  would  be  recommended 
to  Congress  by  a  land  m^inigement  com- 
mission, similar  in  structure  to  the  exist- 
ing Pinelands  Environmental  Council 
and  broadly  representative  of  all  those 
who  have  a  stake  in  the  conservation  of 
the  Pine  Barrens.  This  commission,  as  a 
prerequisite  for  Federal  assistance,  would 
be  empowered  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  oversee  the  regulation  of  land  uses  and 
the  control  of  developments  of  area-wide 
significance. 

The  role  of  municipal  governments 
within  the  Pine  Barrens  would  be  to 
help  frame,  nnd  to  le^d  in  the  sensitive 
implementation  of,  a  management  plan 
which  while  preserving  ecological,  scenic, 
and  recreational  values,  nevertheless  al- 
lows the  area  to  be  a  "living  landscape" — 
a  place  where  the  land  is  not  locked  up 
as  though  in  a  museum,  but  where  ap- 
propriate growth  and  change  can  be 
accommodated.  Finally,  my  bill  would 
require  that  all  other  Federal  pro- 
grams— grants,  loans,  and  direct  activi- 
ties— would  have  to  be  consistent  with  an 
approved  land  management  plan. 

This  approach  to  protecting  the  re- 
source values  of  the  Pine  Barrens  in  New 
Jersey  represents,  I  believe,  a  new  and 
fruitful  policy  departure  of  interest  and 
importance  to  other  urban  States.  It  can 
be  a  departure  which  will  reestablish 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  position 
as  a  full  partner  in  the  preservation  ot 
areas  which,  though  meeting  many  cri- 
teria for  national  park  status,  are  not 
best  suited  for  outright  acquisition  or  for 
traditional  national  park  management. 
Because  there  are  many  areas  meeting 
this  description,  in  many  States,  I  am 
at  work  also  on  a  second  biU,  generic 
legislation  complementary  to  the  Pine 
Barrens  bill. 

The  generic  bill  would  establish  a  Fed- 
eral policy  and  an  ongoing  program 
consistent  with  the  approach  I  recom- 
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mend  for  the  Pine  Barrens  which  could 
be  applied  to  all  such  areas  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram— in  fact  a  "second  system"  of  na- 
tional parks — has  become  increasingly 
evident.  Besides  the  Pine  Barrens,  two 
other  areas  for  which  roughly  similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  are  cases 
in  point:  the  Nantucket  Island  area  off 
Cope  Cod  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  near  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

In  both  these  cases,  legislation  has 
been  proposed  which  calls  for  the 
kind  of  partnership  I  believe  is  necessary, 
though  the  details  are  different  in  some 
rsspECts.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a 
broadly  consistent  approach,  and  a  pro- 
gram to  support  it,  is  perfectly  possible 
so  that  these  three  areas — Nantucket, 
the  Santa  Monicas,  the  Pine  Barrens — 
and  many  others  like  these  can  be 
assured  of  protection. 

The  "second  system"  I  envision  would 
rely  on  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal 
initiative  and  authority  in  resource  plan- 
ning and  management.  The  units  of  this 
system,  which  have  been  called  green- 
line  parks  by  some  since  they  would  be 
delineated  by  a  green  line  on  maps  rather 
than  the  solid  green  of  parks  wholly  in 
public  ownership,  would  contain  a  mix 
of  public  and  private  land.  The  public, 
and  quasi-public,  land — much  of  it  al- 
ready in  place  in  the  typical  potential 
green-line  park — could  continue  to  be 
managed  by  individual  agencies,  but 
policies  w^ould  be  coordinated  to  maxi- 
mize public  land  values  under  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  land  management. 

Inderal  funding  would  permit  an  area- 
wide  management  commission,  created 
by  State  action,  to  carry  out  a  plan  ef- 
fectively expressing  a  Federal -State -local 
conservation  objective  on  both  public  and 
private  land.  Federal  support  would  not 
be  used  to  compel  management  commis- 
sions to  adopt  any  given  land  manage- 
ment approach,  but  rather  to  insure  that 
they  can  avail  themselves  to  various  ap- 
proaches to  land  conservation  and  can 
assure  landowners  and  local  govern- 
ments that  plan  implementation  will  not 
cause  undue  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  my  inten- 
tions to  light  in  this  way — that  is,  by 
offering  a  description  of  legislation  with- 
out attaching  the  legislation  itself — in 
order  that  these  ideas  receive  full  discus- 
sion at  the  conceptual  level  before  the 
all-important  details  are  filled  in.  In  my 
view,  a  "second  system"  of  national 
parks — green-line  parks,  if  you  will — 
represents  a  good  deal  more  than  a  sim- 
ple adjustment  in  existing  policy,  but 
rather  a  new  policy  departure  in  the 
Federal  role  in  landscape  preservation. 
The  fate  of  the  Pine  Barrens  depends 
in  part  on  the  establishment  of  a  new 
policy.  And,  in  turn,  the  establishment  of 
nev%'  policy  depends  in  part  on  initiation 
of  preservation  programs  for  prototype 
areas  such  as  the  Pine  Barrens. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  new  policy  can  be 
framed  which  can  make  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  landscape  preservation  go 
farther  than  it  ever  has  before,  which 
can  forge  a  creative,  new  partnership 
among  various  levels  of  government,  and 
which  can,  in  the  end,  do  much  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  beauty,  the  ecological 
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integrity,  and  the  recreational  opportu- 
nities of  many  of  our  remaining 
landscape  resources,  so  vital  to  urban 
populations,  in  a  way  that  is  affordable, 
fair,  and  permanent.  I  would  welcome 
comments  from  my  colleagues  on  these 
matters. 


PAY  FREEZE  DRIVES  TOP  FEDERAL 
AIDES  OUT  OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  8  years,  top  grade  civil  service  em- 
ployees have  been  held  under  a  pay  ceil- 
ing that  has  not  permitted  them  to  have 
any  significant  salary  increase  until  the 
pay  levels  for  Members  of  Congress  are 
raised. 

These  loyal  and  able  civil  servants 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  service  by 
a  pay  increase  of  only  5  percent  over 
the  past  8  years — during  which  inflation 
has  raised  their  costs  57  percent.  The 
situation  for  many  of  them  has  become 
intolerable. 

Significant  numbers  of  Federal  execu- 
tives are  leaving  Government  service  for 
higher  paying  jobs  in  private  industry. 
Those  who  remain  in  Government  serv- 
ice often  labor  at  the  same  salary  as 
lower  grade  employees  although  their 
responsibilities  and  work  loads  are  much 
greater. 

Although  I  do  not  favor  an  immediate 
pay  hike  for  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators, I  understand  the  plight  of  career 
employees  and  wish  that  the  Federal 
system — like  that  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land— permitted  career  personnel  sal- 
aries to  be  higher  than  those  of  elected 
officials. 

An  important  report  on  the  problem  is 
contained  in  this  Washington  Post 
article  "Pay  Freeze  Drives  Top  Federal 
Aides  Out  of  Government": 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Pay  Freeze  Drives  Top  Federal  Aides  Out  of 

Government 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

Fred  J.  Cassibry  is  demoralised.  He  de- 
scribes the  economic  landscape  of  his  life 
with  the  kind  of  despair  usually  re.served  for 
hurricane  survivors  returning  to  the  wreck- 
age of  their  home  town. 

Patiently  he  catalogues  the  humiliations 
to  which  his  present  financial  condition  has 
reduced  him — the  mounting  bills,  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  loans  he  cannot  repay, 
the  friends  he  avoids  because  he  cannot  af- 
ford tc  return  their  cinner  invitations. 

"You  think  you've  achieved  something  in 
your  life,"  he  says.  "You  work  hard.  And  then 
to  find  you  really  haven't  accomplished  any- 
thing— it's  demoralizing." 

Cassibry,  however,  is  not  an  addition  to 
the  welfare  rolls  or  the  unemploj-ment  line. 
He  is,  as  he  has  been  for  the  last  11  years,  a 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Currently,  Cassibry  earns  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $42,000.  Barring  any  unexpected 
changes  by  Congress,  he  and  his  judicial  col- 
leagues, executive  level  federal  ofncials  and 
the  members  of  Congress  themselves  will  be 
getting  a  pay  raise  on  Feb.  20. 

With  the  exception  of  a  5  per  cent  c.")st- 
of-living  increase  they  received  last  year,  it 
will  be  the  first  pay  raise  they  have  received 
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since  1969.  During  that  time,  salaries  for 
these  officials — as  well  as  for  the  Civil  Service 
"supergrades,"  GS  levels  16  through  18 — have 
remained  frozen,  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  by  two-thirds.  Salaries  in  private 
industry,  meanwhile.  Increased  an  average 
of  oi'er  50  per  cent. 

The  result,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial salaries  that  makes  quadrennial  pay 
proposals  to  the  President,  has  been  a  "crisis" 
in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy where  "the  rate  of  good  people  leaving 
the  government  in  the  upper  grades  has  be- 
come a  flood." 

The  frozen  salaries  have  led  to  a  situation 
where  federal  Judges  are  leaving  the  bench 
and  the  black  robe  behind  In  record  numbers, 
where  the  average  tenure  of  a  presidential 
appointee  below  the  Cabinet  secretary  level 
is  about  two  years,  where  supergrade  Civil 
Service  employees  are  opting  for  early  re- 
tirement with  increasing  frequency  since 
their  retirement  benefits  Include  an  annual 
cost-of-living  Increase  denied  them  If  they 
stay  on  the  job. 

According  to  Social  Security  Commissioner 
James  B.  Card  well,  his  agency  lost  six  of  Its 
top  level  employees  in  1975  because,  he  said, 
"in  the  face  of  the  frozen  salary  levels,  re- 
tirement Just  became  too  attractive."  In  ad- 
dition, Cardwell  said,  it  took  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  over  a  year  to  find 
someone  to  fill  the  position  of  Chief  Actuary 
for  the  agency — over  30  potential  candidates 
refused  the  Job,  he  said,  because  of  the  low 

pay- 

The  man  who  did  take  the  job  said  he  will 
probably  leave  It  in  about  six  months  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  work  at  a  Job  that  pays 
half  of  what  he  could  earn  In  the  private 
sector. 

With  the  average  American  earning  a  sal- 
ary of  approximately  $11,000  in  1975.  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  trav- 
ails of  a  $42,0O0-a-year  federal  Judge  or  a 
S36.500  GS-18  are  not  likely  to  produce  much 
sympathy  from  the  majority  of  tho-se  who 
pay  their  salaries.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
Commission  survey  of  opinions  about  where 
government  spending  should  be  increased, 
"even  'welfare,'  not  traditionally  an  area  in 
which  many  Americans  want  Increased 
spending,  fared  better  \^  the  survey  than 
government  salaries."       J^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  warned,  "If 
we  continue  down  the  path  of  the  past  eight 
years.  In  which  the  politics  of  survival  have 
required  no  pay  raises  at  all,  we  must  accept 
the  Implications  of  a  government  of  only  the 
rich,  or  only  the  young  and  untried.  .  .  ." 

Not  to  mention  the  demoralized.  Judge 
Cassibry,  58,  Is  one  of  over  140  federal  Judges 
who  have  Joined  an  unprecedented  suit  that 
claims  that  the  eight-year  freeze  on  their 
salaries  has  resulted  In  a  constitutionally  for- 
bidden decrease  In  their  pay — due  to  Infla- 
tion. The  suit,  filed  last  year,  is  currently 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

The  impending  raise.  Judge  Cassibry  feels, 
"doesn't  make  up  for  It.  I'll  never  be  able  to 
catch  up."  It  is,  he  said,  'incredible  that  peo- 
ple do  this  to  a  group  of  public  servants." 

Since  he  has  been  a  federal  judge.  Cassibry 
said,  he  has  had  to  take  out  $18,000  in  loans 
"to  try  and  maintain  my  standard  of  living." 
His  wife,  he  said,  has  had  to  go  to  work  as  a 
real  estate  agent  to  help  pay  for  the  college 
education  of  three  of  his  children,  he  has 
sold  a  dearly  beloved  24 -foot  Inboard  motor 
boat,  and  given  up  membership  in  a  country 
club. 

In  addition.  Cassibry  feels  that  he  "can't 
associate  with  the  friends  I  used  to.  I  can't 
have  them  picking  up  the  check  for  dinner 
when  I  know  I  can't  afford  to  do  the  same.  It 
makes  me  wonder  what  have  I  done  with  my 
life  now." 

And  as  the  buying  power  of  his  salary  has 
waned,  so,  said  Cassibry.  has  his  Incentix-e.  "I 
used  to  have  a  fine  record,"  he  said,  "I  used 
to  work  night  and  day.  Now  I  put  In  my  eight 
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hours — no  night  work,  no 
enjoy  It  all  anymore.  I've 
had." 

Even  the  prestige  and 
and  the  black  robe  provide 
tie  consolation.  "Honor  and 
"won't  get  you  a  loan." 

Nevertheless,  he  sighs,  "I 
sounds  ridiculous  to  many 

U.S.    District   Court   Judg ! 
feels  no  need  to  apologize, 
because  unlike  many  federa  I 
not  come  to  the  bench  from 
of  a  highly  paid   private 
through  the   ranks   of  the 
ment    to    become    US 
Jersey  before  being  appoln^d 

"I  suppose  it  can  fairly 
don't  have  a  right  to  com 
body's  drafted"  to  be  a 
But.  he  contended,  what  th< 
Ing  for  cannot  truly  be 
since  their  salaries  have 
flatlon  while  nearly  every 
salary  has  kept  pace  through 
Increases.  "No  one  forces  the  n 
Stern  said,  "but  they  should  i 
by  the  erosion  of  the  dolla: 
trained  all  that  we  did  to 
lowest  common  denominatoi 

Like  many  federal  Judges 
relatively  low  salaries   as 
effects  on  the  federal  Judiciat-y 
posed  to  be  a  career  positio  i 
one's  going  to  take  it  if 
punished  for  it." 

Many  judges  feel  that  It 
years   before    a   judge    Is 
With    a   continuation   of 
Stern  contends,  the  judician 
pect   of   a   plethora   of 
position  to  "stay  a  year  or 
called  your  honor  the  rest 

While  the  Judges  realize 
only  ones  who  salaries  have 
for  the  last  seven  years 
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the  plight   of  the  top  ra 
ecutlves   who   receive 
ments.    One    Judge,    who 
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work  for  the  government 
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resume.  Then  they  go  back 
sector   where   they're   now 
much   as   they   were   before. 

Nevertheless,  many 
feel  that  they,  too.  make 
order  to  serve  their  country 
rent  salaries  make  anythin 
two-year  hitch  financially 
deputy    Transportation 
Barnum.  whose  Job  ended 
ter's  inauguration  said  that 
nual  salary  was  approximately 
one-flfth    what    he    was 
New  Tork  law  firm  of  Cravajh 
Moore. 

The  move  to  Washington  1 
put  an  end  to  his  pastime  of 
em  art  and  meant  borrowins 
his  children  in  their  prlvi 
alternative  he  considered 
Inc  them  in  the  District's 
moving  out  to  the  suburbs 

A   salary   increase,    he   sa 
tlve.  It's  jvist  not  possible 
fled    people    now.'   He    feels 
Impending  pay  raise  to  S57.i 
cient.  "They  ought  to  give  a 
crease,"  he  said. 

"One  of  the  tragedies," 
that  people  only  come  to 
three  years"  and  it   often 
thoroughly  understand  the 
only  afford  to  stay  that 
fore  the  financial  drain  be§  L 
cipitlously  into  savings 

For   George   Dixon,   forme 
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ber  of  1975,  leaving  the  question  of  a  long- 
term  career  as  a  presidential  appointee  prob- 
lematic at  best.  "Pay,"  he  said,  was  not  high 
on  the  list  of  deciding  to  come  or  not  to 
come."  Like  Barnum,  however,  Dixon's  nights 
were  untroubled  by  fears  of  a  lengthy  time 
on  the  unemployment  rolls  once  the  new 
administration  came  in.  "It's  certainly  a 
plus  to  have  had  Washington  experience,  he 
said.  "Most  businessmen  are  shamefully  ig- 
norant of  how  the  government  operates." 

Dixon's  own  re-entry  into  the  private  sec- 
tor has  been  a  smooth  one.  He  has  exchanged 
his  $44,600  salary  for  one  of  approximately 
S175,000-a-year,  and  his  title  of  Dep.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Treasury  (annual  budget:  $3 
billion)  for  that  of  President  of  First  Bank 
System  Inc.,  a  multiple  bank  holding  com- 
pany (estimated  re-source.s:  $7.5  billion). 

There  are  those,  however,  who  feel  that 
the  problem  in  attracting  and  keeping  qual- 
ified people  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  is  not  the  salaries  but  the 
tendency  to  stock  these  positions  from  the 
golden  seas  of  the  corporate  executive  suite 
or  the  silk  stocking  law  office. 

"I'm  not  troubled  by  moderate  govern- 
ment salaries,"  said  Ralph  Nader  associate 
Mark  Green,  who  Is  director  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Responsibility  Research  Group.  "They 
help  filter  out  the  monied  conservatives  who 
find  they  can't  live  on  anything  less  than 
$70,000  a  year.  Current  salaries  are  ample 
for  public  interest  lawyers  who  are  entering 
the  government  with  Increasing  frequency." 

While  it  is  the  attractive  retirement  bene- 
fits and  not  pay  comparability  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  Is  draining  the  GS  super- 
grades,  according  to  the  Commission,  low 
salaries  have  played  a  part  In  the  vacancies 
that  occur  In  a  number  of  jobs  traditionally 
filled  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service 
but  from  the  outside  Haeworth  Robertson  Is 
one  such  outsider. 

Robertson,  who  Is  chief  Actuary  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  a  GS-18, 
will  see  his  salary  increase  from  $39,600  to 
$47,500.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised If  he  is  still  chief  actuary  six  months 
from  now.  Haeworth  Robertson  has  Just 
about  had  It. 

Robertson  has  held  the  job  since  Apjll  of 
1975.  It  was  first  offered  to  him  In  1973.  At 
that  time,  he  said  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Geneva  to  work  for  the  United  Nation's  In- 
ternational Labor  Office.  Robertson  asked  his 
family  what  they  would  think  of  exchanglne 
a  $60,000  a  year  Income,  a  30  minute  drive 
to  the  Swiss  ski  slopes  for  what  was  then  a 
$30,000  a  year  job  In  Baltimore.  They  didn't 
think  much. 

Two  years  later,  the  job  was  still  open.  No 
one  would  take  what  amounted  to  an  at  least 
50  per  cent  p^y  cut  from  what  actuaries  earn 
in  the  outside  world.  This  time,  Robertson 
accepted. 

"I  asked  my  good  friends  about  it  to  see 
how  the  Job  was  perceived  by  my  colleagues," 
Robertson  recalled.  "They  all  said  It  was  an 
important  job."  Now,  he  said,  when  he  goes  to 
actuarial  meetings,  his  colleagues  "tell  me 
what  a  great  job  I'm  doing.  Sometimes  I  say 
to  them,  'how  would  you  like  to  switch  sal- 
aries?' So  far  everyone's  said  they  couldn't 
afford  It." 

Robertson's  not  sure  now  that  he  can 
either.  For  awhile,  he  said,  the  "psychic  In- 
come" derived  from  an  Interesting  job  well 
done  was  enough,  but  the  long  hours  that 
have  deprived  him  of  any  social  life,  the  lack 
of  talent  he  can  hire  at  the  low  salaries  and 
the  depletions  of  money  saved  from  the  In- 
surance company  he  once  owned  have  made 
It  doubtful,  he  said,  that  he  can  remain  in 
the  Job  even  with  the  pay  raise. 

Robertson  acknowledges  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  working  people  In  the  country  to  whom 
his  salary  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of  money. 
He  said,  "I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it.  I'm  not  a  cabdrlver,  I'm  not  a  Jani- 
tor. I'm  well  educated,  I've  spent  a  lot  of 
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years  at  this.  I've  worked  hard  to  get  the 
money  to  do  the  things  I've  wanted  to  do.  If  I 
were  Independently  wealthy.  It  would  be  dif- 
ferent." 


LIGHT  CAPITAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MARTI^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  American  foreign  aid  program  is 
ever  to  fulfill  its  stated  goal  of  helping 
the  world's  poor,  it  must  be  redirected 
toward  creating  a  self -generating  proc- 
ess of  capital  formation  in  the  poor  na- 
tions. This  "do-it-yourself"  develop- 
ment can  be  made  possible  through  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  light 
capital  or  appropriate  technologies  to 
poor  countries.  These  tools  and  tech- 
niques can  then  be  used  to  utilize  idle 
labor  time,  the  greatest  resource  of  the 
developing  world.  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  my  statement  on  light 
capital  technology  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  AID  Administrator's  develop- 
ment seminar  in  November  1976. 

The  statement  follows: 
Light  CAPrrAL  Technology  in  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long) 

I  realize  I'm  talking  in  a  very  compli- 
cated field  and  I'm  sure  that  many  of  the 
things  I  say  today  will  seem  to  be  simplistic. 
But  whenever  one  tries  to  do  anything,  one 
has  to  oversimplify,  because  action  Itself  Is  a 
simplification.  So  at  the  risk  of  being  re- 
garded as  the  John  Wayne  of  the  foreign  aid 
field,  I  am  going  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  thoughts  on  light  capital  technology  and 
foreign  aid. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  many  of  you  have 
thought  about  this  and  perhaps  thought 
about  it  more  deeply  than  I  have,  but  maybe 
some  of  you  haven't.  One  often  has  to  say 
things  that  everybody  knows  in  order  to  get 
over  the  feeling  that  he  appreciates  and  un- 
derstands certain  things  that  his  audience 
already  appreciates  Itself. 

The  United  States  has  spent  a  quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars  on  foreign  aid,  most  of  It 
misdirected  from  the  standpoint  of  Improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  world's  poor  through  eco- 
nomic development. 

REASONS  FOR   Affi's  FAILURE 

A  first  reason  for  AID's  failure  is  that  much 
of  the  aid  has  not  even  gone  for  economic 
development  but  for  luxury  consumption  and 
for  competitive  arms  buildups  in  poor  coun- 
tries. In  the  ten  years  from  1965-1974,  while 
the  U.S.  and  multilateral  development  banks 
were  giving  India  about  $8  billion  In  foreign 
aid,  India  was  spending  over  $16  billion  on 
Its  military  establishment. 

Bad  policy  has  been  compounded  by  bad 
politics  and  by  bad  economics.  Influential 
people  have  benefited  from  aid.  In  this 
country  corporations  and  their  co -conspira- 
tors among  unions  sell  their  products  sub- 
sized  by  foreign  aid  at  the  expense  of  U.S. 
taxpayers.  In  developing  nations  elites  siphon 
profits  from  port  developments,  dams,  air- 
port highways,  or  simply  by  stealing. 

Even  where  aid  has  gone  to  economic  de- 
velopment, it  has  been  perverted,  partly  be- 
cause of  economists'  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  development  process.  I  am  a  profes- 
sional economist  as  you  know.  As  I  think 
back  over  the  role  of  professional  economists 
In  foreign  aid,  as  an  economist,  I  simply  have 
to  blush.  Economists  were  ignoring  the  prin- 
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clples  of  economics  that  they  taught  in  their 
own  class  rooms,  namely  that  the  factors  of 
production  should  be  combined  In  propor- 
tions appropriate  to  their  relative  abund- 
ance and  scarcity. 

Books  by  Rostow  and  others  made  develop- 
ment look  like  a  simple  matter  of  Increasing 
the  amount  of  capital;  little  matter  what 
kind,  as  long  as  the  addition  was  enough 
to  get  a  take-off,  a  term  which  in  itself  was 
one  of  the  worst  oversimplifications  In  the 
whole  realm  of  economics. 

A  favorite  thesis  of  early  development 
literature  was  that  the  poor  have  little  in- 
come left  over  after  consumption  to  provide 
the  savings  needed  for  capital  development 
and  that  this  capital  must  therefore  come 
from  the  outside.  Further,  because  the  poor 
were  so  desperate  for  consumer  goods,  most 
of  the  increase  In  production  from  progress 
would  be  soaked  up  by  consumption  rather 
than  by  allowing  further  saving  and  capital 
formation.  There  was — and  still  is — a  failure 
to  perceive  that  the  poor  nations  have  a 
large  source  of  capital  that  doesn't  need  to 
come  from  prior  savings  but  can  come  from 
unutilized  or  underutilized  labor  time. 

Karl  Marx  called  capital  congealed  labor 
time.  I  was  brought  up  to  ridicule  that  over- 
simplification, but  It's  become  more  evident 
at  least  in  the  development  area  what  a 
profound  truth  this  involves.  However,  all 
is  In  knowing  how  to  congeal  labor. 

The  bad  economics  comes  from  the  failure 
to  perceive  that  sophisticated  capital  is  not 
appropriate  to  poor  countries  with  vast  un- 
derutilized labor  since  It  can  have  the  effect 
of  disemploying  large  numbers  of  rural  labor- 
ers or  of  failing  to  absorb  growing  labor 
forces. 

THE  time  is  RIPE  FOR  A  NEW  VIEW  OF  AID 

Why  Is  a  new  view  of  foreign  aid  and  light 
capital  development  in  order?  Why  are  we 
swinging  away  from  the  "trickle-down"  view 
of  development?  I  think  there  are  various 
reasons. 

First,  the  world  Is  in  the  midst  of  an  egali- 
tarian upheaval.  In  all  S'->cietle3,  everywhere. 
Including  western  societies,  people  are  de- 
manding what  they  regard  as  a  better  dis- 
tribution, a  more  even  distribution  of  In- 
come, regardless  of  the  impact  on  political, 
social,  and  economic  institutions.  If  the 
poor  can't  be  made  richer,  the  rich  are  to 
be  made  poorer. 

Second,  "trickle-down"  development  has 
failed,  or  more  accurately.  It  costs  too  much 
capital  for  the  amount  of  benefit  that 
trickles  down.  For  example,  an  FY  77  AID 
loan  for  small  farmers  in  El  Salvador  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  foreign  capital  cost  of  $1,000 
per  family.  The  host  government  will  also 
pay  approximately  $1,000  per  family  In  local 
costs. 

This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  marvelous  case 
of  getting  development  on  the  cheap,  but  any 
calculation  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  will 
tell  you  that  there  are  about  300  million  poor 
families  in  the  non-Communist  developing 
world,  and  this  kind  of  AID  loan  would  re- 
quire $300  billion  to  help  poor  families — over 
100  times  what  would  be  realLstically  forth- 
coming annually  from  the  U.S.  in  both  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  economic  aid.  To 
help  all  the  world's  poor  at  this  cost  even 
considering  other  aid  donors  would  require 
many  years,  during  which  time  of  course  the 
number  of  poor  would  be  rapidly  growing 
because  of  population  growth — outgrowing, 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  development.  If  we 
continue  with  policies  that  Imply  large  capi- 
tal Inputs  per  person,  we  will  not  even  be 
able  to  keep  up  with,  much  less  catch  up 
with,  rural  and  urban  poverty  in  |>oor  coun- 
tries. 

Anyone  who  looks  at  the  sidewalks  of  Bom- 
bay or  at  the  countryside  outside  the  cities  In 
any  poor  country  can  see  that  heavy  capital 
development  strategies  have,  if  anything,  cre- 
ated extreme  concentrations  of  wealth  in 
poor  nations  while  at  the  same  time  dls- 
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employing  or  failing  to  employ  thousands 
and  millions.  Our  foreign  aid,  originally 
thought  of  as  a  way  of  heading  off  commu- 
nism, may  well  have  been  a  boost  to  com- 
munism by  increasing  the  already  glaring 
disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  p)Oor. 

Third,  growing  numbers,  both  In  Congress 
and  in  the  development  field,  have  had  a 
chance  to  get  out  there  In  the  field  and  see 
what  works  In  development  and  what  doesn't 
work.  The  realization  has  now  dawned  that 
light  capital  technology  Is  how  development 
occurred  In  now-developed  nations  during 
their  early  years  when  capital  was  scarce  and 
expensive  and  labor,  abundant  and  cheap. 
One  reason  why  light  capital  technology 
hasn't  been  followed  in  recent  development 
programs  is  that  foreign  aid  has  made  it 
appear  to  poor  countries  that  capital  did  not 
need  to  be  economized  on,  because  it  wo\ild 
be  given  to  them  or  loaned  at  concessionary, 
gift  rates  of  interest. 

Fourth,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  new  look  at 
foreign  aid  because  the  light  capital  view  of 
development  fits  the  political  facts  of  life  in 
ald-glvlng  countries.  The  blue  collar  worker 
In  any  Congressman's  audience,  and  I  talk 
to  him  by  the  thousands,  knows  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  capital  in  the  United  States. 
He  knows  this  from  the  high  Interest  rates 
he  must  pay  when  he  borrows.  If  he  can 
borrow  at  all.  He  knows  this  from  our  huge 
unmet  needs  for: 

Slum  rehabilitation  and  middle  class  hous- 
ing; 

Mass  transit; 

Energy  development: 

Comprehensive  health  care; 

Education  for  everyone — Including  special 
education  for  handicapped  and  the  gifted; 

Reducing  pollution  of  air  and  water; 

Flood  control  (I've  seen  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  %  of  a  trillion  dollars  to  handle 
our  flood  control  problem  in  this  country 
alone,  Just  one  Item)  and; 

Easing  the  plight  of  the  aged. 
Now  If  you  add  those  programs  together,  you 
would  come  to  trillions  of  dollars  of  unmet 
capital  needs  here  In  the  U.S. 

In  view  of  our  own  unmet  needs  and  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  it  would  re- 
quire to  apply  sophisticated  capital  develop- 
ment to  benefit  all  of  the  world's  desperately 
poor,  we  have  three  choices: 

(1)  Giving  up  on  aid.  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  here  wants  to  do  that,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  would  like  to. 

(2)  Settling  for  a  permanent  condition  of 
token  aid  to  poor  lands,  and  that  Is  basically 
what  we  are  doing. 

(3)  Trying  to  make  aid  effective  enough  to 
cover  the  great  masses  of  the  world's  poor 
with  less  capital  per  person  aided. 

The  latter  I  want  to  develop  a  little 
further. 

OUTLINES    OF   A    PROGRAM    IN    LIGHT    CAPITAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  U.S.  and 
Other  aid  donors  to  light  capital  technology 
can  be  in  the  area  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
Instead  of  In  massive  capital  transfers.  I 
should  hate  to  see  light  capital  technology 
corrupted  by  huge  sums  of  money  before  it 
has  had  a  chance  to  prove  Its  own  self-gen- 
erating capability.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
disservice  to  It. 

We  need  not  displace  sophisticated  capital 
technologies  either  Immediately,  or  possibly 
ever.  Light  capital  technologies  can  be  de- 
veloped and  Inserted  Into  the  Interstices  of 
the  economies  of  poor  countries  simultane- 
ously with  infrastructural  development, 
roads,  Irrigation,  schools,  etc.  As  light  capital 
technologies  prove  themselves,  the  Idea  can 
spread  from  its  not  unimpressive  present 
beginnings,  and  hopefully  generate  its  own 
future  capital,  through  what  can  be  called 
capillary  action. 

I   took   a  course   In   Physics  before  many 
people  in  this  room  were  born,  and  I  don't 
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remember  very  much  of  It.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber the  example  of  holding  a  lump  of  sugar 
over  a  cup  of  coffee  or  any  other  liquid,  just 
touching  the  tip  of  the  sugar  to  the  water 
and  then  watching,  the  rise  of  the  liquid 
through  capillary  action,  against  the  law  of 
gravity,  soaking  the  lump  of  sugar.  That  Is 
what  I  mean  by  capillary  action  and  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  the  way  we  must  move  In 
development  Instead  of  with  a  "trickle 
down"  approach  In  which  we  have  been  op- 
erating so  far.  Another  "John  Wayne-Ism" 
perhaps,  but  I  like  it. 

According  to  the  A.I.D.  report,  'Proposal 
for  a  Program  in  Appropriate  Technology," 
and  other  accounts,  there  are  six  national 
appropriate  technology  organizations  in  Af- 
rica, appropriate  technology  units  in  the  cen- 
tral ministries  of  Pakistan,  India,  and  Ban- 
gladesh, a  new  national  appropriate  technol- 
ogy organization  in  Honduras  which  A.I.D. 
plans  to  support,  I  understand,  and  many 
other  organizations  Involved  in  some  way 
with  light  capital  technology. 

Other  aid  organizations  and  International 
ln.stitutions — such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Worm.  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
mentybank,  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nlzat)fcn  and  other  UN  bodies,  the  Canadian 
aid  ajjency — all  are  giving  Increasing  atten- 
tloiytp  light  capital  activities.  Nximerous 
books,  and  articles — of  which  Schumacher's 
Small  is  Beautiful,  and  Nicholas  Jequiers 
Appropriate  Technology;  Problems  and  Prom- 
ises— are  appearing  and  you  know  a  flood 
of  books  on  the  subject  is  on  the  way. 

Politicians  are  not  leaders,  no  matter  «hat 
they  claim.  We  are  too  busy,  and  besides  that, 
one  must  have  a  following  before  he  can  pet 
anywhere.  Nothing  Is  more  disconcerting 
than  to  say  "come  on"  and  then  look  around 
and  see  nobody  there.  So  usually,  politicians 
have  to  take  other  peoples'  Ideas  and  follow 
them.  But  I  think  the  Congress  can  lay  a 
rather  rare  claim  to  leadership  in  the  move- 
ment towards  appropriate  technology  boih  in 
developing  countries  and  in  the  U.S.  Itself . 

The  House  under  Clem  Zablocki  originated 
and,  with  my  strong  support,  authorized  a 
program  for  AID  to  spend  $20  million 
through  FY  1978  on  light  capital  activities. 
The  organization  to  Implement  that  pro- 
gram, the  Appropriate  Technology  Fund,  is 
now  being  established. 

I  was  able  to  Insert  language  In  the  last 
two  foreign  aid  appropriations  committee  re- 
ports directing  the  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  take  leadership  "to  bring  these 
multilateral  institutions  to  emphasize  light 
capital  technologies  in  their  development 
projects."  The  Long  Amendment  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  Authoriza- 
tion Act  has  sparked  increasing  activity  on 
appropriate  technology  within  that  Bank. 

The  FY  1977  ERDA  (Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration)  authorization 
bill— which  died  In  the  94th  Congress  but 
which  I  feel  with  the  new  President  can 
quickly  be  enacted  in  the  95th  Congress  in- 
cluded a  $7.5  million  program  in  appropriate 
energy  technologies.  The  lessons  we  learn 
from  this  may  be  transferred,  with  plenty  of 
modifications  of  course,  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries. 

The  Community  Services  Administration, 
the  successor  to  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  or  OEO,  has  allocated  $3  million 
for  the  creation  of  the  National  Center  of 
Appropriate  Technology  in  Butte,  Montana. 
Sen.  Mansfield  had  some  interest  m  this 
project. 

The  Congress,  through  its  power  of  the 
purse,  can  edge  future  programs  in  the  di- 
rection of  light  capital  technology.  This,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  hope  to  do.  It  can  be  done 
in  various  ways.  We  can  slmplv  sav  to  coun- 
tries. "If  you're  not  interested  in  doing  any- 
thing for  your  poor,  then  well  have  to  take 
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HON.  BOB  TRAILER 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  i,  1977 
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Mr.     TRAXLER.     Mr. 
Wednesday,  January  26, 
of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  paid 
tribute    to    one    of    its 
gentlemen  athletes,  Mr. 
middle  linebacker  for  the 
Michigan  Wolverines.  As 
especially  those  from  Ohio 
vin  O'Neal  has  been  a 
Wolverines'  defensive  unit 
reason  for  Michigan's 
Big  Ten  collegiate  football 
recent  years.  I  know  that 
leagues  will  join  me.  and 
Saginaw,  in  wishing  Mr.  O' 
best  as  he  begins  what  is 
an     outstanding 
career. 

Mr.   Ken   Tobacsko   of 
News  has  written  an  excel 
of  the  warm  reception  an  I 
accorded  to  Calvin  O'Neal 
at  this  point  I  would  like 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Foim  Hundred  Strong  Honor  Calvin  O'Neal 
(By  Ken  Tabacsko  I 

Saginaw    came    out    in    forje 
evening  to  honor  its  own  All- 
University  of  Michigan's  Calvin 

Despite  poor  road  conditions 
ing  and  drifting  snow,  410  pe(  pie 
Civic  Center's  Unity  Hall  to 
a    life-long    Saginaw    resident 
standout  at  Saginaw  High. 

U-M  coach  Bo  Schembechlei 
O'Neal's    teammates    were 
storm  and   couldn't  make  th< 
Schembechler,     leaving     from 
Wednesday   afternoon,    was 
back  for  home   at  Brighton  4s 
tlons  became  dangerous. 
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O'Neal,  of  course,  starred  as  a  Wolverine 
linebacker  for  the  past  two  seasons.  In  this 
his  senior  year  he  was  named  as  a  UPI  first 
team  AU-American,  the  first  major  college 
AU-Amerlcan  from  Saginaw  since  Jim  Ellis 
made  it  at  Michigan  State  in  1951  and  1952. 
The  many  speakers  and  friends  of  O'Neal 
spoke  highly  of  his  football  talents — he  un- 
doubtedly has  a  professional  career  to  look 
forward  to.  But  they  also  emphasized  his 
value  to  the  community  as  a  model  for  all 
young  athletes  to  follow. 

Robert  Brown,  a  manager  at  Michigan  and 
a  close  friend  of  O'Neals,  perhaps  said  it 
best. 

"Everyone  he's  always  been  around,  on 
and  off  the  field,  he's  helped  improve,"  said 
Brown.  "He  set  high  standards  for  himself 
and  for  everyone  else.  I'm  proud  to  be  his 
friend." 

Raymond  M.  Tortora,  mayor  of  Saginaw, 
tried  to  point  out  what  it  means  to  a  com- 
munity to  have  a  man  like  O'Neal  represent 
It. 

"Anytime  you  have  young  men  like  Calvin 
O'Neal  represent  the  city,  the  city  has  to 
be  proud,"  he  said  "And  Saginaw  is  certainly 
proud  of  Calvin  O'Neal." 

Numerous  groups  and  organizations  pre- 
sented the  Michigan  linebacker  plaques, 
trophies  and  special  awards.  He'll  probably 
need  a  special  trunk  to  cart  all  his  loots  when 
he  returns  back  to  Ann  Arbor  today. 

Steve  Ma.son,  a  gridder  at  Northern  Colo- 
rado and  a  teammate  of  O'Neal's  at  Saginaw 
High  was  present  at  the  banquet,  which  was 
sponsored  by  The  Saginaw  News.  "Calvin  is 
Just  a  beautiful  person,  he's  always  been  like 
a  brother  to  me,"  said  Mason,  who  also  should 
be  selected  for  a  tryout  with  the  pros.  "We 
started  out  at  Arthur  Eddy  Junior  High  and 
we  did  everything  together.  We've  been  close 
ever  since.  1  didn't  care  where  this  banquet 
was.  If  it  was  in  Alaska  I'd  be  there. 

"Cal  respects  Individuals  and  he's  willing 
to  help  all  people.  He's  certainly  an  All- 
Amerlcan  player  but  In  my  book  he's  an 
All-American  person  too." 

O'Neal  was  noticeably  touched  by  the 
program. 

"It's  a  great  thing  to  be  honored  by  your 
home  town."  he  said  quietly.  "I'd  Just  like 
to  thank  everyone  for  having  this  day  for 
me.  it  meant  a  lot. 

"It's  great  to  see  the  entire  community 
come  together.  Athletics  have  been  fan- 
tastic for  me.  I  Just  hope  I  can  come  to  a 
banquet  much  like  this  in  a  few  years, 
honoring  someone  else." 

O'Neal  now  has  to  finish  the  school  year 
and  then  It's  on  to  the  pros.  He  leaves  the 
college  ranks  knowing  that  Saginaw  is  be- 
hind him. 
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THE  BLUE  ANGELS 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tiiesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
demonstration  pilots  of  the  Navy  Flight 
Demonstration  Squardron,  better  known 
as  the  "Blue  Angels." 

Like  most  of  us,  they  have  a  curtailed 
budget  but  continue  to  bring  the  Navy 
to  the  people  and  aid  in  recruiting  for  the 
all-volunteer  military  service.  At  present 
they  are  operating  economical  A-4  jets 
which  save  70  percent  more  fuel  as  com- 
pared to  the  former  F-4  jet,  but  still 
present  an  outstanding  airshow  to  the 
public. 

In  1977  the  Blue  Angeles  will  present  an 


average  of  80  airshows  under  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  Cmdr.  Casey  Jones,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  during  the  3  pre- 
ceding years  there  was  not  a  single  air- 
craft mishap  during  their  training  or 
public  demonstrations. 

This  outstanding  record  of  air  safety 
achievement  is  possible  by  the  quality 
and  eflBciency  of  their  personnel  and  the 
most  rigid  of  safety  standards.  For  this 
great  record  of  safety  each  squadron 
member  is  being  presented  with  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Air  Training.  Rear  Adm.  Burton 
Shepperd,  U.S.  Navy. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the 
Blue  Angels'  thrilling  demonstration  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  1977 
schedule  as  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  includes  three  public  air- 
shows  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area; 
May  1,  at  NAS  Norfolk,  Va.;  June  6  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Md.,  with 
staging  out  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base; 
and  September  11,  at  NAS  Patuxtent 
River,  Md. 

Since  April  28,  1946,  the  Blue  Angels 
have  thrilled  approximately  123  millior 
spectators  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Mexico,  South  America,  Central 
America,  the  Bahamas,  the  Philippines. 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  To  this  end  the 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Imperial 
have  declared  February  20.  1977.  as  Blue 
Angel  Appreciation  Day,  during  which 
each  member  of  the  flight  squadron  will 
be  publicly  honored  at  a  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  county  of  Imperial  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  various 
cities  within  the  county. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  poem  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  Weekly,  conveying 
the  appreciation  and  pride  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  county  of  Imperial. 
To  THE  Blue  Angels 
(By  Nettie  Brown) 
Angel  pilots  in  Navy  Blue 

Flying  their  planes  so  true 
Highest  standards  In  the  air; 
Finest  examples  anywhere 
Of  America's  power  on  high 

As  they  fiash  across  the  sky, 
In  close  formation,  daring,  true 

Demonstrations  of  what  pilots  can  do. 
Blue  Angels,  perfection  In  truth. 

Who  demonstrate  to  America's  youth 
That  life  Is  still  adventure  thrilling 

To  those  who  prove  that  they  are  willing 
To  study  and  practice  and  learn. 
Until  they  too  their  wings  earn; 
Then  believe  and  dare  and  work  to 
Emulate  the  Navy's  Angels  Blue. 

Valleyltes  watch  In  pride  and  wonder 

As  overhead  the  blue  Jets  thunder 
Above  Imperial  Valley  desert  land 

Known  as  the  hollow  of  God's  hand 

"La  palma  de  la  mano  de  Dlos" 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  with  us. 
Blue  Angels  you're  proud  to  be  called. 

Your  shows  leave  the  people  enthralled. 

Your  mission  is  demonstration 

Of  precision  Naval  Aviation. 
As  you  practice  in  our  clear  air 

Blue  Angels,  we  breathe  a  prayer 
That  you  are  safe,  and  happy,  too. 

That  Imperial  Valley's  skies  so  blue 
You  call  home;  and  here  you'll  return. 

Because  we  love  you,  every  one. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  point  with 
pride  and  acknowledge  the  Blue  Angels 
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for  their  devotion  and  service  and  whole- 
heartily  join  in  Appreciation  Day  as  set 
forth  by  the  county  of  Imperial. 


CRACKDOWN  ON  CRIME  WORKS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  National  Ob- 
server of  February  5,  outlines  some  of 
the  steps  that  have  been  effective  in  re- 
ducing crime  in  our  cities. 

The  so-called  career  criminals  pro- 
grams, the  speedy  trial  act,  and  com- 
munity involvement  have  all  contributed 
to  this  reduction.  These  programs  are 
programs  which  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support. 

Further,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  working  for  stiffer  and  imi- 
form  sentences,  reduction  in  crimes  com- 
mitted on  bail  by  stronger  bail  laws,  and 
heavy  sentences  for  those  convicted  of 
using  a  gun  in  a  crime. 

With  these  additional  steps,  I  believe 
that  we  can  continues  to  reduce  crime 
in  our  cities. 

The  article  follows: 

Drop    l^f    Violent    Crime — Big-City    Rates 

Fall  Sharply;  Anticrime  Programs  Cited 

(By  Richard  Egan) 

In  Baltimore,  after  police  bought  15,000 
guns  from  citizens  In  1974,  handgun  murders 
fell  123.6  per  cent  in  1975  and  34.6  per  cent 
last  year.  In  Detroit,  after  passage  of  a  new 
rape  law  and  establishment  of  a  rape-crisis 
center,  rapes  declined  by  8.6  per  cent  last 
year.  In  Indianapolis,  after  initiation  of  a 
program  aimed  at  convicting  and  Jailing 
hardened  hoodlums,  robberies  dropped  by 
23.4  per  cent  last  year. 

Across  the  country,  police  and  prosecutors 
are  testing  new  ways  to  cut  down  on  violent 
crime.  Judges  are  handing  down  stiffer  Jail 
sentences.  Citizens  are  Joining  the  crCne 
fight. 

It  all  seems  to  be  working.  Violent  crime — 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  as- 
sault— declined  5  per  cent  nationwide  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1976  compared  with  the 
like  period  in  1975.  according  to  the  latest 
FBI  figures.  The  declines  were  even  more 
dramatic  in  many  of  the  nation's  biggest 
cities.  And  the  decreases  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuing. 

An  Observer  survey  of  the  nation's  12  larg- 
est cities  turned  up  violent-crime  decreases 
two.  three,  and  even  four  times  the  national 
average.  Latest  available  figures  show  that 
violent  crime  was  off  22.6  per  cent  in  San 
Antonio,  18  per  cent  in  Washington,  D.C, 
17.6  per  cent  In  Philadelphia.  16.1  per  cent 
in  Chicago.  12  per  cent  in  Houston,  11.8  per 
cent  in  Baltimore,  and  11  per  cent  in  Indi- 
anapolis. Eight  of  the  12  cities  showed  de- 
clines steeper  than  the  national  average. 
New  York  City  had  a  3  per  cent  drop;  San 
Diego  showed  no  change.  Only  Los  Angeles 
(3.7  per  cent)  and  Detroit  (0.9  per  cent)  had 
Increases. 

Most  specialists  on  crime  can  pinpoint  no 
broad  reasons  for  the  drop.  Nor  are  they 
willing  to  speculate  about  whether  It  will 
continue.  "I  don't  have  any  idea  about  why 
It's  happening."  says  William  A.  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Law  and  So- 
cial Research,  a  nonprofit  organization  based 
In  Washington.  D.C.  "It  Is  very  hard  to  de- 
termine why  this  has  happened,"  agrees  Dr. 
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David  Abrahamsen,  a  New  York  City  phy- 
chiatrlst  and  psycholanalyst.  "Possibly  for 
the  time  being  the  number  of  violent  crimes 
has  reached  a  certain  plateau,  from  which 
it  could  go  up  or   down." 

But  police  and  prosecutors  in  most  big 
cities  believe  that  specific  programs  and  ap- 
proaches are  slicing  into  violent-crime  rates, 
particularly  for  rape  and  robbery.  Many  cit- 
ies are  focusing  on  repeat  offenders.  "You 
know,  it's  been  said  that  if  we  got  the  rlg'at 
50  men  off  the  streets,  we'd  have  80  per  cent 
of  the  rapists,"  says  James  D.  Bannon,  ex- 
ecutive deputy  police  chief  in  Detroit. 

Of  the  four  violent-crime  categories,  the 
FBI  statistics  show  declines  of  10  per  cent 
for  murder  and  robbery  and  no  change  tor 
rape  and  aggravated  assault.  Most  police  offi- 
cials are  puzzled  by  the  decline  in  murders. 
"Police  can  do  nothing  about  social  conduct 
or  economic  conditions  leading  to  homicide 
because  the  overwhelming  majority  are  com- 
mitted by  the  victim's  relatives,  friends,  or 
companions  of  the  moment,"  explains  De- 
troit's Bannon. 

Baltimore's  1974  gun-purchase  program 
may  Indicate  a  way  to  reduce  murder  rates. 
Murders  in  Baltimore  haV*  fallen  sharply 
for  two  years  In  a  row  since  the  program 
began.  Last  year  the  drop  in  all  murders, 
including  those  by  handguns,  was  23  per 
cent,  steepest  among  the  12  largest  cities. 
Donald  D.  Pomerleau.  Baltimore's  police 
commissioner,  says  he's  "not  sure"  that  the 
program  affected  the  murder  rate.  But  he 
challenges  anyone  to  prove  otherwise. 

Rapes  In  the  12  largest  cities  were  down 
5.6  per  cent  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1976,  below  the  national  average.  But  police 
and  prosecutors  believe  the  actual  decline 
may  be  even  more  sharp.  They  say  more 
rapes  are  reported  now  than  in  previous 
years,  when  victims,  out  of  fear  or  em- 
barrassment, shied  away  from  Informing 
police. 

Some  of  the  sharpest  declines  In  the  12 
biggest  cities  have  occurred  in  robbery  rates; 
8  cities  bettered  the  national  average.  Rob- 
bery is  by  far  the  most  frequently  committed 
of  the  four  violent  crimes.  It's  also  the  crime 
for  which  most  are  arrested. 

"repeater"  program  works 

Some  21  cities  and  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land operate  programs  specially  geared  to 
Identifying,  convicting,  and  Jailing  repeat- 
ers. The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  helps  finance  such 
programs  In  Rhode  Island  and  18  cities. 
Though  the  first  of  these  LEAA  career-crim- 
inal programs  began  only  In  May  1975,  the 
Idea  already  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1976,  robbery 
declined  15.6  per  cent  In  9  of  the  first  11 
Jurisdictions  participating  In  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  nonprofit  National  Legal  Data  Center  In 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  Over  the  same  period 
the  decline  for  all  cities  was  9  per  cent.  The 
center  says  that  of  3,014  career-criminal 
cases  disposed  of  so  far,  2,833 — 94  per  cent — 
resulted  in  convictions.  And  93  per  cent  of 
those  convicted  went  to  Jail.  Plea  bargaining 
is  infrequent  In  the  programs,  and  the  aver- 
age sentence  has  been  19  years.  Those  con- 
victed had  averaged  five  previous  convictions. 

Houston's  career-criminal  program,  which 
began  In  July  1975.  Is  typical.  Authorities 
have  set  criteria  to  Identify  and  weed  out  re- 
peaters after  their  arrest.  Depending  on  the 
offense,  usually  one  or  two  prior  convictions 
are  required  for  career-criminal  status.  Then, 
Instead  of  the  case  being  handled  In  the  usual 
way,  an  assistant  district  attorney  and  police 
move  In  Immediately  to  review  what  steps 
need  to  be  taken  quickly  to  help  obtain  a  con- 
viction— more  interviews,  an  Identification 
lineup,  a  diagram,  photos  at  the  crime  scene. 
Prosecutors  try  to  develop  the  strongest  possi- 
ble case  before  going  to  trial,  and  they  try  to 
obtain  convictions  on  the  highest  possible 
charge. 
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In  1975.  the  first  year  of  Houston's  career- 
criminal  program,  robberies  were  down  11  per 
cent.  Last  year  they  fell  14  per  cent,  to  4,977 
from  5.859.  That  means  "900  less  people  had 
a  gun  stuck  in  their  face."  points  out  Vic 
Pecorlno.  an  assistant  district  attorney  who 
heads  the  project's  prosecuting  te&m. 

Besides  Houston,  5  other  cities  in  the  top 
12  have  repeat-offender  programs — Dallas,  De- 
troit, Indianapolis.  San  Diego,  and  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Last  year  the  six  cities  showed  an 
average  decrease  of  12.7  per  cent  In  robbery. 

The  career-criminal  program  is  fast  spread- 
ing, with  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Akron. 
Ohio,  beginning  programs  soon.  But  authori- 
ties in  big  cities  cite  several  other  factors  as 
well  for  the  drop  m  violent  crime. 

"The  attention  the  court  has  been  able  to 
give  in  meting  out  some  pretty  stiff  sentences 
has  acted  as  a  deterrent,"  says  Police  Chief 
Emil  Peters  of  San  Antonio,  where  violent 
crime  last  year  went  down  at  a  rate  4'/2  times 
the  national  average.  Peters  adds,  "People 
are  taking  rape  more  seriously,  and  possibly 
the  message  has  gotten  to  potential  victims 
to  be  more  careful." 

"I'd  have  to  say  that  the  general  public, 
the  Judges  Included,  are  fed  up  with  this  rob- 
bery business,"  comments  Bill  White,  chief  of 
the  felony  section  for  the  district  attorney's 
office  in  Bexar  County.  Texas,  which  includes 
San  Antonio.  White  also  believes  that  heavy 
publicity  given  to  the  rape  and  murder  of  a 
San  Antonio  hospital  nurse  and  to  the  subse- 
quent conviction  and  death  sentence  handed 
her  killer  has  helped  to  reduce  rapes. 
speedy  prosectjtion  pats 

Eight  years  ago  Washington.  D.C.  had  the 
worst  crime  rate  among  the  nation's  20  big- 
gest cities.  But  since  then,  says  Police  Chief 
Maurice  CulUnane.  "we  have  enjoyed  the 
nation's  most  enviable  reduction  In  crime." 
Washington  now  ranks  17th.  and  Its  over-aU 
crime  rate  has  dropped  21  consecutive 
months. 

CulUnane  attributes  the  decline  to  three 
factors:  "an  active  and  concerned  community 
whose  degree  of  participation  and  Interest 
In  crime  prevention  grows  each  year;  the 
effectiveness  of  Increcised  foot  patrols,  bring- 
ing officers  Into  regular  contact  with  our 
residents."  and  the  city's  repeat-offender  pro- 
gram. 

P.  Emmet  FItzpatrlck.  Philadelphia's  dis- 
trict attorney,  credits  speedier  prosecution 
and  tougher  sentencing  for  Philadelphia's 
reduction  in  violent  crime  last  year.  "We're 
seeing  a  seriousness  In  the  prosecution  of 
violent  criminals,"  he  explains.  "More  cases 
are  coming  to  trial  earlier  than  before.  We've 
made  the  speedy  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases  a  prime  effort.  Our  courts  are  becoming 
more  efficient.  .  .  .  And  our  sentencing  has 
become  more  severe."  He  says  Judges  have 
been  giving  convicted  rapists  sentences  of  as 
much  as  45  to  90  years. 

Ian  H.  Lennox,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  prlvat*  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
Philadelphia,  says  other  factors  contributing 
to  the  decline  are  a  tough  firearms  ordinance, 
a  decrease  In  Juvenile-gang  activity,  special 
police  antlmugger  units,  and  active  neigh- 
borhood anticrime  groups.  He  notes,  too,  that 
in  1976,  "There  was  a  lot  of  commimlty  spirit, 
community  pride.  There  was  also,  because 
of  the  Bicentennial,  a  great  deal  of  police 
overtime  and  police  presence  in  the  streets." 

Chicago  police  recovered  18,330  firearms  In 
1976,  of  which  85  per  cent  were  handguns. 
"And  when  you  recover  that  many  hand- 
guns, you're  going  to  cut  down  crime,"  says 
Joseph  Di  Leonardi,  the  city's  homicide  com- 
mander. He  also  says  a  "beat  rep"  program 
started  last  April  has  help>ed  reduce  crime. 
Under  the  program,  police  train  citizens  to 
help  patrol  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Indianapolis  also  has  a  neighborhood 
crlme-watoh  program,  in  which  residents  re- 
port crimes  or  suspicious  activity  to  f>olIce. 
Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut  says  the  crime 
wutohers,  along  with  a  low  unemployment 
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rate  of  (3.7  per  cent  in  Novemttr)  and  im- 
proved police  morale  and  effl  siency  have 
helped  curtail  crime  there. 

James  F.  Kelley,  prosecutor  in  Marlon 
County.  Indiana,  which  Include  s  Indianap- 
olis, says  the  city's  career-crlml  lal  program 
has  been  effective  In  reducing  crl  me.  He  cites 
a  study  by  the  Institute  for  Lav  ■  and  Social 
Research  showing  that  7  per  :ent  of  the 
criminals  commit  40  per  cent  of  the  crimes. 
"If  you  assume  that  Is  correct  —and  we've 
had  a  hunch  for  years  that  It  was  —then  what 
we're  doing  Is  getting  the  repepter  off  the 
street." 

"Our  hard-nosed  attitude  on  irosecutlon" 
is  the  main  reason  offered  by  WDUtim  A. 
Swisher,  Maryland's  state's  ai  torney,  for 
Baltimore's  reduction  In  vlolen  crime  last 
year.  "We've  been  pushing  the  n  in  jail  a 
lot  quicker,"  he  says.  "And  maj  be  the  fact 
we  are  pushing  might  have  del  erred  some. 
Maybe  we've  Just  got  most  of  them  locked 
up.  Rehabilitation  doesn't  wort  .  Probation 
doesn't  work.  We  have  to  rely  on  punish- 
ment— keeping  them  off  the  str«  ets 

Violent  crime  declined  by  5.4  per  cent  in 
Dallas  last  year,  and  says  Folic*  Chief  Don 
Byrd :  "I  don't  think  it  was  an  ■  one  thing 
we  did  that  contributed  to  the  lecline.  I'm 
still  saying  that  people  make  thi  igs  happen, 
not  structures  or  programs."  But  he  does 
concede  that  a  new  police  fixed'  watch  con- 
cept, under  which  more  officers  t  re  deployed 
during  peak  crime  hours,  "ma])  well  have 
had  some  effect." 

CAUTION    AGAI^fST    COMPLACtNCY 
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District   Attorney   Henry   Wad  • 
attributes  the  crime  reduction 
trials,  heavier  penalties,  better 
from  the  ordinary  citizen,  and 
tlon   and   Jobs   among   mlnorltle  i 
notes    that    several    city 
Joined  to  offer  cash  rewards  for 
leading    to    indictment    for 
Because  of  the  reward  program 
solved      15     robbery-murders 
wouldn't  have  been  solved 
Wade. 

In   the  first    11   months   of 
crime  In  New  York  City  was  dowi , 
compared  with  the  first  U 
Rapes  declined    11.2  per  cent 
police  believe  there  has  been  a 
crease  in  reporting  of  rapes.  "W< 
using  women  to  investigate  [rape 
hM  caused  more  women  to 
says  Sgt.  Peter   Sweeney  of  the 
Police  Information  Bureau 
of  a  feeling  of  understanding, 
have  been  willing  to  report  the 

The  plunging  violent-crime 
course,  good  news.  But,  cautions 
Zumbrun  of  the  Maryland  Crime 
Ing    Commission.    "Inasmuch    as 
been    such    a    drastic    increase 
crime  over  the  past    10  or   15 
though  there  was  a  reported 
year,  we  have  to  be  careful  not 
placent  and  not  feel  that 
found  the  answers." 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGE  IN  VIOLENT  CRI 
DURING  THE  1ST  9  MOS  OF  1976 
LIKE  PERIOD  IN  1975 
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staughter     Rape 


Rob- 
bery 


Battimore -23.5  -5.8  -18.3 

Chicago +2.9  -30.0  -21.7 

Dallas  -2.1  +4.5  -12.7 

Detroit +13.4  -12.8  +6.4 

Houston -8.6  +23.8  -16.5 

Indianapolis -1.7  +4.6  -23.9 

Los  Angeles -8.0  +16.2  -3.9 

New  York  City -4.0  -11.8  +7.0 

Philadelphia -12.5  +9.7  -24.9 

San  Antonio -  -8.7  -13.6  -23.6 

SanDiego ...  -15.2  -.1  -6.6 

Washington,  D.C...  -18.9  +2.6  -22.2 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SHEEDY  AWARD  ADDRESS  BY  PROF. 
ERNEST  SANDEEN.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sheedy  Award  Is  given  annually  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  to  a  professor 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  teaching. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
recipient  of  the  Sheedy  Award  last  year. 
Prof.  Ernest  Sandeen.  "Learning  With 
the  Left  Hand." 

The  text  of  the  address,  delivered  on 
October  15,  1976,  follows: 

Learning  With  the  Left  Hand 

(By  Prof.  Ernest  Sandeen) 
The  disenchantment  with  higher  educa- 
tion, on  the  part  of  both  students  and  the 
public,  which  began  with  the  turmoil  of  the 
1960s,  has  been  deepened  In  the  1970s  by 
escalating  educational  costs  and  by  dimin- 
ishing Job  opportunities  for  graduates,  espe- 
cially those  with  liberal  arts  degrees.  This 
situation  has  stimulated  vigorous  discussion 
across  the  country,  in  journals,  seminars, 
and  symposia,  on  how  to  revitalize  the  hu- 
manities. Much  that  is  said  Is  merely  the 
mouthing  of  old  cliches — with  a  certain  gusto 
of  course.  For  Instance,  we  are  told  for  the 
millionth  time  that  the  unique  Job  of  the 
humanities  Is  to  teach  human  values.  What 
these  values  are  and  how  they  are  to  be 
taught  are  not  very  clearly  Indicated.  There 
are,  however,  certain  areas  of  development 
that  seem  to  me  promising. 

One  of  these  areas  concerns  the  educational 
possibilities  that  lie  In  the  student's  Interior 
life  of  sensation  and  feeling.  At  present  I 
believe  the  education  we  offer,  even  in  the 
humanities,  is  too  exclusively  Intellectual - 
Ized,  too  lopsidedly  cerebral.  Perhaps  In  our 
Jealous  concern  to  prove  that  our  humanistic 
disciplines  are  as  Intellectually  respectable 
as  the  sciences  we  have  come  to  regard  the 
student's  emotional  life  as  hLs  own  affair; 
our  specified  task,  after  all.  Is  to  educate 
his  Intellect.  His  personal  feelings,  like  those 
of  his  teachers,  are  not  only  Irrelevant,  they 
actually  confuse  the  Issues  and  get  In  the 
way  of  our  proper  goal,  a  detached  cultiva- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  mind. 

EMOTIONS   AND   INTELLECT  RELATED 

But  it  now  appears  doubtful  that  any  In- 
tellectual endeavor  can  be  wholly  disinter- 
ested. In  even  the  most  objective  thinking, 
the  thinker  Is  still  "In  the  act"  with  all  his 
psychic  dispositions  deeply  Involved.  Besides, 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  emotion  and  feeling 
do  not  oppose  our  Intellectual  enterprise  but 
complement  and  support  It.  The  psychologist 
Joseph  Church  in  hLs  book.  Language  and 
the  Discovery  of  Reality,  puts  It  succinctly: 

"...  our  human  capacities  for  thought 
are  no  greater  than  our  human  capacities 
for  feeling.  It  may  well  be  that  capacity  for 
feeling  ...  Is  the  essential  variable  lii  In- 
tellectual differences.  It  Is  only  those  with 
strong  feelings  who  can  resist  the  second- 
hand formulations  of  experience  handed 
down  from  their  progenitors  and  can  work 
to  thematlze  them  afresh  for  themselves. 
Certainly  It  is  possible  to  be  retentive  with- 
out great  feeling,  but  learning  without  the 
understanding  that  emotion  gives  Is  barren 
and  perhaps  even  dangerous."  (pp.  202-203) 

What  Is  suggested  Is  not  that  we  get  the 
student  to  analyze  his  emotion  life — that  Ls 
simply  another  Intellectual  activity  which 
can  best  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy— but  rather  that  we  encourage  him  to 
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become  aware  of  his  feelings,  experience 
them,  and  cultivate  them. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  releasing  the  student's 
emotions  In  a  kind  of  wild  revel  but  Just  the 
opposite.  That  Is,  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  student's  feelings  need  to  be 
educated  as  well  as  his  Intellect.  We  speak 
with  Justifiable  pride  of  our  dedicated  at- 
tempt to  teach  our  students  to  think  and  to 
think  clearly.  As  we  look  out  on  this  contem- 
porary scene  surely  we  must  concede  that 
for  all  of  us  It  Is  also  important  to  feel 
clearly. 

Here  Is  a  short  poem  by  Coventry  Patmore: 

MAGNA   EST   VERITAS 

Here  In  this  little  Bay, 

Pull  of  tumultuous  life  and  great  repose. 

Where,  twice  a  day, 

The  purposeless,  glad  ocean  comes  and  goes, 

Under   high   cliffs,    and   far   from   the  huge 

town, 
I  sit  me  down. 

For  want  of  me  the  world's  course  will  not 

fall: 
When  all  Its  work  is  done,  the  He  shall  rot; 
The  truth  Is  great,  and' shall  prevail, 
When  none  cares  whether  It  prevail  or  not. 

In  my  youth  I  greatly  admired  this  poem 
for  being  brisk  and  brave  and  tough.  But  I 
see  now  that  It  has  a  soft  spot  at  the  center 
and  that  It  derives  Its  force  from  a  state  of 
mind  not  altogether  admirable  though  one 
that  I  can  still  sympathize  with.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines  we  can  Imagine  that  the 
speaker  has  tried  to  instruct  someone — a 
single  person,  a  group,  or  a  crowd — In  what 
he  regards  as  a  high  truth.  But  he  has  not 
been  listened  to,  has  maybe  been  laughed  at. 
So  he  has  abandoned  the  "huge  town"  for  the 
sea-shore  where  he  can  be  alone  and  lick  the 
wounds  of  his  rejection,  a  kind  of  Intellectual 
Achilles  sulking  In  his  tent.  He  Is  deeply 
troubled  but  also  he  obviously  enjoys  feeling 
sorry  for  himself.  He  Is  clearly  more  con- 
cerned with  his  own  feelings  than  with  the 
"truth,"  or  he  could  never  say  that  truth  is 
sure  to  prevail  even  "when  none  cares 
whether  It  prevail  or  not." 

The  student  who  comes  to  understand  what 
Is  really  going  on  in  this  poem,  elementary 
as  it  Is,  will  have  to  think  clearly,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  win  also  have  to  feel,  that  is,  find 
his  way  among  his  own  emotional  responses 
and  responsibilities.  We  can  hope  that  with 
repeated  experiences  of  this  .sort  he  will  learn 
to  discriminate.  In  Emily  Dickinson's  words, 
that  "internal  difference /Where  the  mean- 
ings are."  In  the  process.  I  believe,  he  Is  being 
educated. 

CREATIVE  iNTtrrrroK 

Next  door  to  our  feelings  and  emotions  or 
maybe  living  In  the  same  house  with  them  Is 
that  mysterious  mental  capacity  which  Marl- 
tain  called  "creative  Intuition."  Because  It  Is 
an  amorphous,  Ill-defined  psychic  force,  we 
have  given  It  scant  space  In  our  liberal  arts 
teaching.  Our  attitude  has  been  that  thank- 
fully there  Is  always  the  fine  arts  department 
to  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  of  this  un- 
gainly, potentially  dangerous  monster.  (Plato 
set  the  precedent  for  us  by  casting  the  poets 
out  of  his  Ideal  Republic  Into  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  the  non-rational.)  But  evidence  Is 
accumulating  to  show  that  our  Intuitive  pow- 
ers play  an  Important  role  In  Intellectual  as 
well  as  In  artistic  processes.  Here  It  Is  the  sci- 
entists and  mathematicians  who  have  led  the 
way  as  their  own  disciplines  have  become 
more  hypothetical  and  creative  and  have 
drawn  closer  to  the  arts.  For  example,  the 
French  mathematician  and  physicist.  Henri 
Polncar^.  testifies  to  his  suddenly  coming  Into 
full  possession  of  solutions  to  mathematical 
problems  which  he  was  not  thinking  about  at 
the  moment  but  which  he  had  previously 
been  working  on  for  several  days  without  suc- 
cess. He  attributes  these  eplphanlc  break- 
throughs to  the  "emotional  sensibility"  of  the 
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unconscious  mind  in  association  with  its 
aesthetic  sense  for  mathematical  "elegance." 
Again,  Albert  Einstein  says  of  his  creative 
work.  "The  Important  thing  Is  Intuition." 
And  those  of  you  who  have  read  James  Wat- 
son's The  Double  Helix:  A  Personal  Account 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  DNA  do  not  need  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  significance  In  scientific  re- 
search of  educated  guesses  and  lucky 
hunches. 

THE    RATIONAL   AND    THE    INTUITIVE 

The  research  being  done  on  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  by  a  group  of  medical 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  and  psychologists  at 
the  University  of  California  In  San  Francisco 
promises  to  clarify  the  relation  between  the 
rational  and  Intuitive  ways  of  the  mind.  They 
have  conducted  a  long  series  of  highly  so- 
phisticated experiments  with  animals,  with 
normal  human  subjects,  and  with  split-brain 
patients,  mostly  epileptics  who  have  had  the 
nerve  fibers  connecting  the  two  halves  of  the 
brain  surgically  severed  in  an  attempt  to 
effect  a  cure.  The  conclusions  so  far  derived 
from  these  experiments  are  conveniently 
summarized  by  a  member  of  the  team, 
Robert  E.  Ornstein,  In  his  book.  The  Psy- 
chology of  Consciousness.  "The  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain"  he  says,  "(connected  to 
the  right  side  of  the  body)  is  predominantly 
involved  with  analytic,  logical  thinking, 
especially  in  verbal  and  mathematical  func- 
tions. Its  mode  of  operation  Is  linear."  It 
"seems  to  process  Information  sequentially." 
'•.  .  .  The  right  hemisphere  (.  .  .  connected 
to  the  left  side  of  the  body)  seems  specialized 
for  holistic  mentation,"  such  as  thinking  In 
wholes,  gestalt  thinking.  "Its  language  abil- 
ity is  quite  limited,"  maybe  to  a  dozen  words. 
It  Is  "primarily  responsible  for  our  orienta- 
tion in  space,  artistic  endeavor,  crafts,  body 
Image,  recognition  of  faces."  (pp.  67.  68) 

Ornstein  suggests  that  the  right  hemi- 
sphere may  be  the  seat  of  Freud's  "uncon- 
scious" mind,  the  left  that  of  the  "conscious" 
mind.  In  a  "tentative  dichotomy"  between 
the  two  modes  of  consciousness  iie  describes 
the  one  mode  corresponding  to  the  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  as  Intellectual  and 
masculine;  the  other,  corresponding  to  the 
right  hemisphere,  he  describes  as  feminine, 
sensuous,  and  Intuitive. 

What  Is  new  In  this  research,  says  Ornstein, 
Is  'a  recognition  that  these  modes  operate 
physiologically  as  well  as  mentally  and  cul- 
turally." (p.  85)  He  Is  at  some  pains  to  show 
that  the  distinction  itself  between  the  two 
modes  is  nothing  new  but  has  been  recog- 
nized throughout  human  history. 
I  am  reasonably  stir©  of  is  that  this  obscure, 
validity  of  the  research  Ornstein  reports  on, 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  the  dark, 
dreamy  creative  region  in  our  psyche  can  be 
educated,  or  if  It  can  be  educated  at  all.  What 
I  am  reasonably  sure  of  its  that  this  obscure, 
intuitive  capacity  will  be  increasingly  ac- 
knowleged  and  will  be  allowed  room  to  work 
In,  not  only  In  the  fine  and  performing  arts, 
but  In  the  liberal  arts,  In  science,  engineer- 
ing, law,  medicine,  business.  And  not  only  in 
colleges  and  universities  but  In  the  schools. 

COORDINATING     THE    ANALYTICAL     AND     THE 
CREATIVE 

The  objective,  of  course,  Is  not  to  supplant 
the  Intellectual  and  analytical  with  the  In- 
tuitive and  creative  but  to  find  ways  to  co- 
ordinate the  two  modes  for  the  most  fruitful 
results.  Nor  Is  the  aim  primarily  to  produce 
great  creative  thinkers  In  every  field  though 
we  can  always  do  with  more  than  we  have. 
Our  ambition  will  probably  be  more  modest, 
namely,  to  make  sure  we  engage  all  of  the 
student's  native  resources — sensory,  emo- 
tional and  intuitive  as  well  as  Intellectual — 
In  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 

And  now  I  call  my  last  witness  to  the  stand, 
J.  Bronowski.  whom  you  may  know  from  his 
TV  series.  The  Ascent  of  Man.  In  his  little 
book.  Science  and  Human  Values,  he  writes: 
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"The  discoveries  of  science,  the  works  of 
art  are  explorations — more,  are  explosions,  of 
a  hidden  likeness.  The  discoverer  or  the  artist 
presents  in  them  two  aspects  of  nature  and 
fuses  them  Into  one.  This  is  the  act  of  crea- 
tion .  .  .  and  it  is  the  same  act  In  original 
science  and  original  art.  But  it  Is  not  there- 
fore the  monopoly  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  poem  or  who  made  the  discovery.  .  .  The 
poem  or  the  dlsco%'ery  exists  In  two  moments 
of  vision:  the  moment  of  appreciation  as 
much  as  that  of  creation.  ...  In  the  mo- 
ment of  appreciation  we  live  again  the  mo- 
ment when  the  creator  saw  and  held  the  hid- 
den likeness.  When  a  simile  takes  us  aback 
and  persuades  us  together,  when  we  find  a 
Juxtaposition  In  a  picture  both  odd  and  in- 
triguing, when  a  theory  is  at  once  fresh  and 
convincing,  we  do  not  merely  nod  over  some- 
one else's  work.  We  re-enact  the  creative  act. 
and  we  ourselves  make  the  discovery  again.  At 
bottom,  there  is  no  unifying  likeness  there 
until  we  too  have  seized  it,  we  too  have  made 
it  for  ourselves." 

I  could  not  define  in  an  abstract  statement 
what  education  is  but  If  a  student  can  be 
brought  to  this  pitch  of  perception,  at  once 
analytical  and  creative,  then  I  believe  you 
oan  say  he  is  being  educated. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPLICATION  PRO- 
CEDURE NEEDS  TO  BE  SIMPLIFIED 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1977 
Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  February  7,  page  3810,  I  entered 
many  criticisms  from  town  officials  in  my 
district  concerning  last  year's  Pubhc 
Works  Employment  Act.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  add  one  addi- 
tional letter,  from  the  mayor  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  to  expand  my  com- 
ments on  the  program. 

A  concern  expressed  repeatedly  by 
town  officials  was  the  complexity  of  the 
application  process.  Many  of  these  towns 
are  relatively  small  commimlties  who 
could  not  afford  the  legal  assistance 
needed  to  wade  through  the  Economic 
Development  Administration's  applica- 
tion forms.  Therefore,  when  Congress 
drafts  new  public  works  legislation,  we 
ought  to  stress  to  EDA  that  application 
procedures  need  to  be  simplified. 

Other  town  officials  recommended  that 
each  municipality  or  agency  be  limited 
in  the  number  of  applications  it  could 
submit  to  EDA.  Many  communities  ap- 
plied for  several  projects,  often  because 
EDA's  selection  process  was  never  made 
clear  to  them.  Unable  to  understand 
EDA's  hopelessly  complex  criteria,  they 
were  forced  to  cover  their  bets  by  apply- 
ing for  as  many  different  projects  as 
possible. 

The  result  often  was  that  a  low  prior- 
ity project  was  selected  in  a  community 
for  Federal  funding,  while  more  impor- 
tant projects  were  passed  over. 

If  a  maximum  were  established  on  the 
number  of  applications  each  community 
could  file,  we  could  guarantee  that  only 
high-priority  projects  would  be  submitted 
for  Federal  assistance. 

The  letter  follows : 
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West  Hartford,  Conn., 

February  3,  1977. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter, 
Meinber  of  Congress,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Cotter:  This  is  in  re- 
quest for  suggestions  about  Title  I  of  the 
Public    Works    and    Economic    Development 

Act). 

As  you  know,  West  Hartford  appears  to 
have  fared  well  on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  Town 
will  be  receiving  $1,823,120  for  sidewalk  re- 
construction. It  also  is  true  that  sidewalk 
reconstruction  is  not  the  highest  priority 
among  the  six  projects  for  which  the  Town 
had  applied  for  a  total  of  $5,839,878  in  Title 
I   funds. 

One  problem  with  Title  I  is  that  many 
local  officials  failed  to  understand  not  only 
that  the  application  process  precluded  local 
prioritizing  among  projects  but  also  that 
thirty  percent  of  the  funding  was  reserved 
for  project  areas  where  unemployment  Is  be- 
low the  national  rate  but  at  least  6.5  t^ 

I  question  the  efficacy  and  equitablllty  of 
a  procedure  under  which  a  local  government 
knows  virtually  nothing  about  the  project 
mix  built  Into  the  Federal  rating  svstem  and 
therefore  must  file  as  many  applications  as 
possible  so  as  to  maximize  its  funding  poten- 
tial and  maintain  Its  credibility.  As  a  result 
we  hear  that  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  been  deluged  with  thou- 
sands of  applications  which  never  can  be 
funded. 

Nor  has  the  application  process  been  as 
simple  as  had  been  promised.  In  fact  It  has 
been  Incredibly  complex.  Many  localities  havi 
allocated  to  this  effort  time  and  resources 
which,  as  a  result  of  the  very  recessionary 
pressures  the  Act  is  Intended  to  combat,  they 
cannot  afford. 

At  a  regional  meeting  convened  by  Con- 
gressman Moffet  to  explain  Title  I  West 
Hartford  representatives  heard,  from  New 
Jersey  Congressman  Roe.  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Act,  that  the  Title  I  application  had 
been  designed,  in  part,  to  provide  the  Fed- 
eral government  with  data  as  to  the  totality 
of  needs  nationwide  and  on  a  long-term 
basis,  so  that  future  Title  I  funding  needs 
could  be  demonstrated  and  projected  While 
this  objective  Is  admirable,  I  fall  to  under- 
stand why  Its  fulfillment  would  require  ap- 
plications of  the  length  and  complexity  with 
which  we  have  been  confronted,  especially  In 
view  of  the  requirement  that  essential  un- 
employment and  project  area  data  be  ob- 
tained from  within  and  certified  by  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

In  theory.  I  favored  the  reservaton  of  some 
Title  I  funds  for  project  areas  where  unem- 
ployment Is  significant  but  below  the  na- 
tional average.  An  unemploved  construction 
worker,  after  all.  Is  an  unemployed  construc- 
tion worker,  regardless  of  residence. 

While  this  provision  also  became  a  factor 
m  West  Hartford's  receipt  of  -ntle  I  funds 
the  practical  limitations  of  this  type  of  fund- 
ing reservation  must  also  be  recognized.  Un- 
der the  Title  I  regulations,  a  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  either  funding  category  must 
endeavor  to  achieve  a  minimum  ten  percent 
employment  factor  from  within  the  desig- 
nated project  area.  Conceivably,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  force  could  be  drawn 
from  outside  not  only  the  project  area  but 
also  the  Labor  Market  Area. 

An  additional  problem  vrlth  this  provision 
Is  that  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  spell  out  the  rationale  In 
either  the  Title  I  regulations  or  grant  award 
announcements  through  Congressional  of- 
fices and  the  press. 

Modifications   In   any   further   Title   I   or 
similar  funding  could  Include : 
First,   a  regional   allocation  system,   on  a 
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Labor  Market  Area  basis  and 
Market   Area   to   be   the 
area   for   each   grant,   thus 
present  system  of  reserving 
iiigh    and    moderate    unemplby 
areas.  The  regional  allocatlor 
be  based  upon  unemploymen 
directly  through  the  Federa 
locality  should  have  no  choi 
area. 

Second,  prior  publication 
Development    Admlnlstratloi 
Market  Area  project  priorltj 
should  be   revised  to  give  a^ 
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with  the  Labor  to   long-term  economic   Impact  as  to  labor 

de^gnated   project  intensity  in  construction. 

limlnating   the  Third,  a  simple,  brief  and  straightforward 
funds  for  both  preapplication  system  under  which  Jurlsdlc- 
ment  project  tions  outline  their  substantive  priorities  and 
system  should  seek  to  relate  these  to  EDA's  unemployment- 
data  generated  based  priority  system,  with  EDA  then  having 
system,  and  a  responsibility  for  the  identification  of  proj- 
e  as  to  project  eots  for  which  final  grant  applications  should 
be  prepared, 
the  Economic  Fourth,  much  greater  technical  assistance 
of    its    Labor  to  localities  by  EDA  in  the  final  application 
system,  which  process,  including  site  visits  In  which  much 
much  weight  of  the  documentation  now  required  in  the 
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application  is  replaced  by  EDA  staff  inspec- 
tion and  certification. 

And  fifth,  maintenance  by  EDA  of  a  prior- 
ity backup  system  under  which  projects 
which  survive  the  preapplication  stage  but 
fall  at  any  point  in  the  final  application 
sequence  are  quickly  replaced  in  the  latter. 
I  oelieve  that  these  steps  would  improve 
equltabllity  and  efficiency  and  also  would 
further  the  acceleration  objective  of  Title  I. 
Y^urs  truly, 

Anne  P.  Streeter, 

Mayor. 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  o' 

The    Reverend    James 
pastor,   Capitol   Hill 
Church,  offered  the 

O  God,  we  pause  at  this 
we  are  to  begin  our  day's 
Your  direction.  The  tasks 
this  body  are  so  awesome 
not  do  otherwise. 

We  realize  the  burden  of 
that  each  Member  bears 
of  loneliness  that  often 
ageous   leadership.    We 
speak  to  the  individual  net 
these  who  have  been  electqd 
and    to    represent    the 
Nation. 

Make  them   always 
subtle  way  in  which  You 
known,  and  enable  them 
the  moral,  ethical,  and 
ities  that  have  long  been 
good  society. 

Bless  their  families  w 
ing  attitudes,  and  protec 
as  havens  of  peace.  Help 
the  sacredness  of  each 
regardless  of  his  or  her 
Enable  us  all  to  work  for 
of  Your  dreams  for  our 

In  the  name  of  all  thajt 
holy.  Amen. 


cl  5ck  a.m. 

P.    Archibald, 

Methodist 

followjing  prayer: 

noment  when 

M  ork  to  ask  for 

that  confront 

that  we  dare 


responsibility 

the  feelings 

accpmpany  cour- 

that    You 

ds  of  each  of 

both  to  lead 

deople    of    the 

sei  sitive  to  the 

r  lake  your  will 

to  implement 

itual  qual- 

he  goals  of  a 


s  pin 


,'it;  1 


ind:  vidual 


understand- 

their  homes 

us  all  to  see 

person, 

Station  in  life. 

he  fulfillment 

wqrld. 

is  good  and 


THE  JOURN.'.L 


Spe;  iker 


The  SPEAKER.   The 
amined  the  Journal  of  the 
ceedings  and  announces 
his  approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to 
the  Journal? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection 

Mr.   WRIGHT.  Mr 
the  approval  of  the  Journlal 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
motion  offered  by  the 
Texas.  Mr.  Wright. 

The    question    was 
Speaker  announced  that 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
is  not  present  and  make 
order  that  a  quorum  is  no 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yes 
answered  "present"  1,  not 
follows : 


Chair  has  ex- 
last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House 


the  approval  of 


I  object. 
is  heard. 
I  move 


Sp(  aker 


que  5tion  is  on  the 
geitleman  from 


talqen;    and    the 
ayes  appear 


tlie 


Spe  aker 


I  object 
hat  a  quorum 

the  point  of 

present. 
y  a  quorum  Is 

'?ill  notify  ab- 


electronic  de- 

364.  nays  3. 

voting  63,  as 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BadiUo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Belienson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bon  lor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breau.x 
Brinltley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
C'onte 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  VP. 
Danielson 


[Roll  No.   18] 

YEAS— 364 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Eanery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  De!. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Penwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Frenzei 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
GrasEley 
Guyer 
Hageaom 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
sctunidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harrmgton 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holienbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keliy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kudee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Laita 

LeFante 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lioyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matto.x 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 


Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson, 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stiunp 

Symms 


Taylor 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyiie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Yotmg,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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NAYS— 3 
Aspin  Burton,  John      Steiger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Breckinridge 
NOT  VOTING— 63 


Alexander 

Ford.  Mich. 

Myers,  Michael 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Fraser 

Nix 

N.  Dak. 

Frey 

Dakar 

Bingham 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Goldwater 

Reuss 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gudger 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harkin 

Satterfleld 

Burton,  Phillip 

Heckler 

Sawyer 

Cavanaugh 

Heftel 

Shipley 

Chisholm 

HUlis 

Simon 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

Stark 

Clay 

Hughes 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

Teague 

Conyers 

Keys 

Thone 

Gorman 

Krueger 

Vander  Jagt 

Crane 

Lederer 

Waxman 

Derwinski 

Leggett 

Wilson,  Bob 

Diggs 

Lehman 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dingell 

Lujan 

Winn 

Dornan 

McFall 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy,  Pa 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  261,  PROVIDING  FOR 
EXPENSES  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submitted 
a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  95-13)  to 
accompany  House  Resolution  261,  a 
resolution  providing  for  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  printed. 


the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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revise    and    extend    his 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  271)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  271 

Besolted.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Cardiss  Collins,  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Leo  Ryan,  California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  TIME  IN  WHICH  AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN  POLICY  REVIEW 
COMMISSION  MUST  SUBMIT  FINAL 
REPORT  AND  INCREASING  AU- 
THORIZATION OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res- 
10)  to  extend  the  period  of  time  in  which 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Com- 
mission must  submit  its  final  report  and 
to  increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Commission,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  American  In- 
dian Policy  Review  Commission",  agreed  to 
January  2.  1975  (88  Stat.  1910),  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "six"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  5(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "nine"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "six"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  5(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "three";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$2,500,000"  in  section 
7  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,600,000". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 


INTRASTATE  GAS  PROFITS  SHOULD 
BE  REBATED  TO  CUSTOMERS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
when  the  Hoase  pa.ssed  the  conference 
committee's  version  of  the  Emergency 
Natural  Gas  Act,  there  was  very  little 
discussion  of  the  profits  that  the  pipeline 
companies  will  make  during  this  tempo- 
rary program. 

I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
did  not  realize  how  much  gas  prices 
would  or  could  rise. 

In  my  district  in  central  Texas,  the 
LoVaca  Gathering  Co.,  an  intrastate 
pipeline,  may  realize  a  profit  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  transporting  interstate  gas  for 
60  days.  I  strongly  feel  that  those  extra 
profits  should  be  rebated  to  the  com- 
pany's customers  in  Texas. 

I  also  think  that  this  same  principle 
should  apply  to  interstate  pipelines  and 
I  have  written  to  Chairman  Dunham 
urging  him  to  examine  the  profits  of 
interstate  lines  during  this  period. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  we  must  take  every  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  utility  bills  of  consumers  dur- 
ing this  emergency.  No  individual  or 
company  should  be  allowed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  crisis  while  so  many 
Americans  are  suffering. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FREEDOM-OF- 
CHOICE  AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  which  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  legislation  consists  of  the  freedom - 
of-choice  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  they  would  permit  ?. 
social  security  recipient  to  work  beyond 
the  age  of  65  without  suffering  a  penalty 
in  benefits. 

The  second  bill  would  provide  that  a 
person  could  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving outside  income — beyond  social 
security  payments— in  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  difference  between  an  in- 
dividual's benefits  and  the  maximum 
permLssible  to  a  worker  receiving  full 
social  security  retirement  benefits,  plus 
the  $3,000  limitation.  This  would  permit 
a  great  many  of  our  elderly  citizens  who 
are  at  low  Income  levels  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  a  higher  level,  and  it  could 
take  them  off  food  stamps,  supplemental 
security  benefits,  and  other  supplemental 
programs  and  thus  enable  them  to  sur- 
vive and  face  up  to  the  escalating  cost 
of  living. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  RULES  OF  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute   and    to 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  the 
supreme  Court  promulgated  several  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  Those  amend- 
ments, pursuant  to  statutes  known  a&  the 
Rules  Enabling  Acts,  were  to  have  taken 
effect  last  August  1.  Because  several  of 
the  proposed  amendments  raised  ques- 

sSd'vihfn^v!'"!'''^  '^°'^^  congressional 
study  than  the  time  available  permitted 

Te^tlSfritfi'^f ■^".°''  postponing  the  ef ^ 
.^Yuv  r^^  ""^^  ^"^"st  1  of  this  year 
'  Public  Law  94-349  J . 

ti^Plnif  K^''°'"!r'"^^  °"  Criminal  Jus- 
tice will  begin  hearings  on  the  proposed 

ThuT^rtl/^'^K '°"^^  hearings  are  set  for 
Thursday.  February  24  and,  if  necessarv 
Wednesday,  March  2  necessary. 

about?i!^n'^^^^?  ^''^"'"  information 
about  the  proposed  amendments  or  wish- 

t^t  th!f *''V"  ^""^  ^^  i"^^ted  to  con- 
lf^7  «  subcommittee  office  in  room 
2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Building  tel- 
ephone number  202/225-0406. 


UPDATED     INFORMATION    ON    EN 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mSk?)^    to  revise  and  extend  hL  re- 

fr^L'^^^J^^-  ^^-  Speaker,  our  coun- 
JI.5  I  sufficient  coal  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  u 

TourTe^'of  °"'^  °^"  "P  "^^  tTeiSndoiS 
source   of   power,   we   could   break    thP 

Sif £r^t1,  "^jif^^  °"  "^^^^^^^ 

largely  m  the  Middle  East  have  on  us 

fZ.rl  TJ^^}^  ^'^^^^^  a"d  best  cus- 
tomer and  they  know  it : 

^fV^^  '''■°^'''®  '^  *^'^*  in  o^'-  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  undesirable  features  of  using  c^  we 
caused  much  of  American  industry  to^t^i 
equipment  for  the  use  of  oil  or^gS.  S 
they  cannot  change  back  to  coal  SvemTght 
they  are  faced  with  ever  increasing  fuel  c^ts 

prices  o?tLt>„^*'''!v,^*^**^  ^'^^  increased 
prices  of  the  things  they  must  purchase. 

Our  people  are  not  only  cold,  but  quite 
a  number  have  frozen  to  death  Fed- 
erally built  houses  are  vacant  because 
their  purchasers  caftnot  meet  their  pav- 
bifls     ^"^  pay  their  electricity  and  fuel 

h^/^fK^^"^!'  ■"■  obtained  an  investigation 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
vestigators. 

"The  report  made  in  1975  confirmed  my 
statements  here  and  was  so  in  demand 
that  copies  are  not  now  available 

*u^^;,  ^P®^^"'  ^  ^a^®  officiaUy  asked 
that  this  investigation  be  brought  up  to 
oate. 

I  wish  also  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker  that  I 
am  introducing  today,  a  bill  n-hich  if 
passed  by  the  Congress,  would  enable  us 
to  meet  this  problem.  This  I  will  discuss 
later  when  copies  are  available. 

We  have  spent  more  than  S5  million 
on  research  and  development  of  exotic 
fuels.  We  need  to  do  further  research  on 
the  use  of  coal,  but  while  we  are  doing 
that,  we  have  at  our  doorstep  enough 
coal  to  supply  us  for  thousands  of  years. 
We  must  use  it  while  we  improve  the 
methods  of  its  mining  and  its  use. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  OF  A  ' 
ON  APPROVAL  OF  THE 


'  ro"  VOTE 
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was  given 

for  1 

his  re- 


Speal  :er 


trte 
to 
that 


(Mr.  STEIGER  asked 
permission  to  address  the  Mouse 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extpnd 
marks.) 

Mr.   STEIGER.   Mr 
sponse  to  a  multitude  of  inqtiiries 
why  I  am  voting  "no"  on 
of   the   Journal,   I    wish 
time  to  simply  indicate 
time  as  the  Congressional 
be  made  an  accurate  reflec 
proceedings  of  this  House  I  intend 
this  one  vehicle  as  a  protest 
I  consider  to  be  a  substantiul 
this  body  of  the  Congressioi  al 

I  will  be  circulating  a  letter 
week  to  all  my  colleagues 
similar  to  one  we  made  2 
years  ago,  6  years  ago,  and 
an  effort  to  try  to  clean  up 
and  I  hope  all  the  Membeis 
with  me  so  that  at  some  poin ; 
"aye"  on  the  approval  of  the  Journal 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  that  ha  ppens  I  in 
tend  to  vote  "no"  on  this  qu^tion 


in  re- 

as  to 

approval 

take    this 

until  such 

]  Iecord  can 

ion  of  the 

to  use 

,:  ;ainst  what 

abuse  by 

Record. 

in  the  next 

an  effort 

ago.  4 
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he  Record, 

will  join 

I  can  vote 


11 
y^ars 


A  CALL  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  tlEMBERS' 
SALARY  INCREASE 


(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  anc 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and   to   revise  and 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speake^ 
House  is  out  of  session  in 
6-day  "district  work  period 
will  be  ticking  on  the 
ary  increase.  When  we 
February  16.  we  will  have 
working  days  to  vote  on 
before  it  automatically " 

It  is  becoming  increasing 
that  there  will  be  no  such 
can  think  of  no  other   ac 
House  that  will  more  adverse 
credibility  or  confidence 
refusal  to  have  a  recorded 
increase.  I  believe  we  have 
to  be  recorded  on  this  issue. 

We  may  not  be  the  best 
our  salaries,  but  as  long  as 
duty,  we  also  have  the  duty 
rather  than  to  allow  an  inc 
come  effective  by  our  default 

We  also  ought  not  to 
raises,  or  allow  them  to 
which  occur  in  the  current 
gress.  All  increases  should 
only  in  the  session  follow 
which  authorized  them. 

I  believe  we  have  this  doub 
to  people  who  sent  us  here 
we  are  apparently  not  going 


vo;e 
beco  ne 


LEGISLATIVE  PROC  RAM 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  an( 
permission  to  address  the 
minute.  > 

Mr.   MICHEL.    Mr. 
taken  this  time  for  the 
quiring   of   the   distinguish 
leader  the  program  for 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr. 
gentleman  from  Illinois  w 
lowing  the  consideration  o] 
tion  which  presently  is  bef  o 
today,  we  will  consider 
the  Small  Business  Act 
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Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Upon 
conclusion  of  that  legislation,  the  House 
will  leave  for  its  winter  district  work 
period  at  the  close  of  business  today  and 
will  resume  here  on  Wednesday.  Febru- 
arj-  16.  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

On  that  date  the  House  will  consider 
House  Resolution  261,  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  funding  resolution. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  that 
week  the  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  and  will  receive  President  Portillo 
of  Mexico  on  Thursday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  week  of  February  21,  we 
will  have  two  very  important  pieces  of 
legislation  before  the  House.  One  will 
be  the  third  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  and  the  other  will  be  a  $4 
billion  authorization  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation for  extension  of  the  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act.  This  is 
the  public  works  jobs  program,  an  im- 
portant component  of  the  economic 
stimulus  package. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  what 
days  does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  anticipate  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  $4  billion  bill  will  be  up 
for  consideration  that  following  week? 
Would  the  gentleman  believe  that  they 
would  be  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  the 
week  or  would  we  start  on  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  quite  probably  this  would 
take  place  in  the  middle  of  the  week  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  That  is  the 
present  plan.  We  will  have  to  refine  that 
plan  and  give  notice  concerning  its 
specific  details  during  the  week  of 
February  14. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers should  be  put  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  important  pieces  of  legislation 
the  following  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  During 
the  week  of  February  21,  the  House  will 
be  considering  very  important  legislation. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  let  me  say  that 
I  notice  on  the  program  announced  for 
next  week  that  we  will  only  be  in  session 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Those  are 
the  only  days  that  the  House  could  pos- 
sibly act  in  any  way  concerning  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  congressional 
pay  raise.  I  notice  that  the  majority 
leader  did  not  announce  anything  con- 
cerning that  and  many  of  us  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor  so  that  we  can  vote  against  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  at  least  making  a  record 
of  those  who  would  be  here  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  ready  to  act  on  the 
pay  raise  if  the  leadership  would  be  ready 
to  bring  this  matter  before  us.  Is  there 
any  plan  to  bring  this  before  the  House 
next  week? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  assume,  prob- 
ably as  well  as  I  do.  That  matter,  like 
all  the  other  matters  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, is  before  one  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House.  If  legislation 
concerning  that  question  should  be  re- 
ported by  the  standing  committee  and 
application  made  for  a  rule.  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  scheduled  and  considered. 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 


yield  further,  I  will  just  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  does  know  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  think  he  also  knows 
who  rules  the  House,  and  if  there  were 
a  real  desire  to  bring  the  pay  raise  out 
for  a  vote,  it  would  be  brought  out. 


AUTHORIZING  (TLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED  AND 
TRULY  ENROLLED  NOTWITH- 
STANDING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  imtil 
Wednesday.  Febiniary  16,  1977,  the  clerk 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  TO  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS  AND  COM- 
MITTEES AUTHORIZED  BY  LAW 
OR  BY  THE  HOUSE  NOTWITH- 
STANDING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
February  16,  1977,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations,  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI  i .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


February  9,  1977 
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DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi)  :  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT  INVESTIGATION 
OP  IMPROPER  SOUTH  KOREAN 
INFLUENCE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  252.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  252 
Whereas  article  I,  section  9,  clause  8  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  prohibits  any 
person  holding  Federal  office,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  accepting  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  from  any  foreign 
government  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress; and 
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Whereas  Congress  has  forbidden  the  re- 
ceipt of  political  contributions  from  a  for- 
eign national,  Including  a  foreign  govern- 
ment (2  U.S.C.  441e) ;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  pro- 
lilblts  the  receipt  of  anything  of  value  by 
any  Member  of  Congress  to  Influence  his  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  or  to  reward 
or  compensate  him,  other  than  as  provided 
for  by  law,  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  (18  U.S.C.  201,  203):  and 

Whereas  rule  XLIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  sets  forth  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  for  Members,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and,  among  other  things,  prohibits  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  gift  of  substantial  value,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  from  any  person,  orga- 
nization, or  corporation  having  a  direct  In- 
terest In  legislation  before  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Information  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives  al- 
leging that  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  the  object  of  efforts  by 
certain  foreign  governments  or  persons  and 
organizations  acting  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  (Including  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea)  to  Influence  the 
Members'  official  conduct  by  conferring 
things  of  value  on  them  or  on  members  of 
their  Immediate  families  or  their  business 
or  political  associates;  and 

V(mereas  clause  4(e)(1)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
trusts the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  with  particular  responsibility— 

(A)  to  recommend  to  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  time  to  time  such  adminis- 
trative actions  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  establish  or  enforce  standards  of  official 
conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(B)  to  investigate  any  alleged  violation, 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  of  any  law.  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  other  standard  of  conduct  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  such  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
or  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
after  notice  and  hearing,  to  recommend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resolution 
or  otherwise,  such  action  as  the  committee 
may  deem  appropriate  In  the  circumstances; 
and 

(C)  to  report  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
or  State  authorities,  with  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  any  substan- 
tial evidence  of  a  violation,  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  any  law  applicable  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  or  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities,  which  may  have  been 
disclosed  In  a  committee  Investigation: 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  b^  and  It  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  inquiry  and  Investigation  to 
determine  whether  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  their  immediate  families, 
or  their  associates  accepted  anything  of 
value,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  or  repre- 
sentatives thereof.  The  scope  of  the  Inquiry 
and  Investigation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
committee  In  Its  discretion  and  may  extend 
to  any  matters  relevant  to  discharging  Its 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives  any  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  It  deems 
proper  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  other  stand- 
ards of  conduct  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities  ( 1 )  to  protect 
the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
exertion  of  Improper  Influence  by  or  on  be- 
half of  foreign  governments  and  (2)  to  pro- 


hibit Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  receiving  things  of  value  under 
circumstances  that  conflict,  or  appear  to 
conflict,  with  their  obligations  to  perform 
their  constitutional  duties  without  regard 
to  private  gain  or  benefit. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee,  after  appropriate 
notice  and  hearing,  shall  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  Its  recommendations  as 
to  such  action,  If  any,  that  the  committee 
deems  appropriate  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  result  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  of  any  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of'  con- 
duct applicable  to  the  conduct  of  such  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  the  discharge  of  his  respon- 
sibUltles. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
any  Inquiry  or  Investigation  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized  to 
require — 

(1)  by  subpena  or  otherwise — 

(A)  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  any 
person  at  a  hearing  or  at  the  taking  of  a 
deposition  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee; and 

(B)  the  production  of  such  things;  and 

(2)  by  Interrogatory,  the  furnishing  under 
oath  of  such  information  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  such  Inquiry  or  investigation. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  exercised — 

( 1 )  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  acting  Jointly,  or.  If  either 
declines  to  act,  by  the  other  acting  alone, 
e.xcept  that  In  the  event  either  so  declines, 
either  shall  have  the  right  to  refer  to  the 
committee  for  decision  the  question  whether 
such  authority  shall  be  so  exercised  and  the 
committee  shall  be  convened  promptly  to 
render  that  decision;  or 

(2)  by  the  committee  acting  as  a  whole. 

(c)  Subpenas  and  Interrogatories  author- 
ized under  this  section  may  be  Issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman,  or  ranking 
minority  member,  or  any  member  designated 
by  either  of  them.  A  subpena  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  chairman, 
or  ranking  minority  member,  or  any  member 
designated  by  either  of  them  and  may  be 
served  either  within  or  without  the  United 
States  on  any  national  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  person  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  connection  with  any  Inquiry  or 
Investigation  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
committee  may  request  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  transmit  a  letter  rog£.tory  or  request  to  a 
foreign  tribunal,  officer,  or  agency. 

(e)  Subpenas  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
or  the  production  of  things  may  be  return- 
able at  specified  offices  of  the  committee  or 
at  a  scheduled  hearing,  as  the  committee  may 
direct. 

(f)  The  chairman,  or  ranking  minority 
member,  or  any  member  designated  by  either 
of  them  (or,  with  respect  to  any  deposition, 
answer  to  Interrogatory,  or  affidavit,  any  per- 
son authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths) 
may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"things"  Includes  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, logs,  Journals,  memorandums,  papers, 
documents,  writings,  drawings,  graphs' 
charts,  photographs,  reproductions,  record- 
ings, tapes,  transcripts,  printout,  data  com- 
pilations from  which  Information  can  be 
obtained  (translated.  If  necessary,  into  rea- 
sonably usable  form),  tangible  objects,  and 
other  things  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  any 
inquiry  or  Investigation  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  the  committee  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act.  without  regard  to  clause  2(m) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  Is 
meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  hearings,  as  It  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  conunittee  is  authorized  to 


seek  to  participate  and  to  participate,  by 
special  co\insel  appointed  by  the  committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing concerning  or  relating  In  any  way  to 
the  Inquiry  or  Investigations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution. 

Sec.  7.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
resolution  is  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu 
of,  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  conducting  any  Inquiry  or 
Investigation  pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  to  adopt  special 
rules  of  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  Any  funds  made  available  to  the 
committee  after  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  inquiry  and  investigation 
authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolution. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi ) .  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  3,  line 
3.  after  the  word  "inquiry"  insert  the  words 
"and  Investigation". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  after  the  word  "Inquiry" 
insert  the  words  "and  Investigation". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  yielding  on  this  particular  matter 
I  will  be  yielding  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only,  and,  at  this  time,  I  will  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  resolution, 
House  Resolution  252. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  252  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  OflBcial 
Conduct  to  determine  whether  Members 
of  the  House,  their  immediate  families, 
or  their  associates  accepted  anything  of 
value,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  or 
representatives  thereof. 

This  resolution  is  a  matter  of  original 
jurisdiction  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  held  hearings  on  it  yesterday.  The 
committee  voted  to  report  the  matter 
favorably  as  a  privileged  resolution  and 
to  recommend  that  two  amendments  be 
adopted. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  resolution 
may  be  debated  for  1  hour.  Amend- 
ments are  in  order  only  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the  only  two 
amendments  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee are  included  in  its  report — House  Re- 
port 95-10 — on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  252 
basically  directs  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OflBcial  Conduct  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  of  South  Korean  at- 
tempts  to   influence   Members   of    the 
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House.  Under  clause  4(e)  f 
the  Committee  on 
jurisdiction  to  pursue  such 
tion.  The  purpose  of  this 
augment  that  authority 
more  clearly  define  the 
investigation   and   to 
procedures  which  may  be 
conduct  of  the  investigation 

The  resolution  provides  ., 
on  Standards  with  discret 
mining  the  scope  of   the 
investigation.    The 
allowed    to    pursue    the 
overseas  if  necessary.  The 
required  to  report  any  findi^igs 
mendations  it  deems 
cerning  the  adequacy  of 
of  OCBcial  Conduct  or 
tions  protecting  the  House 
proper  influence  by  foreign 
and  prohibiting  Members 
gifts  in  conflict  with  the 
The  committee  also  is  to 
ommendations  it  might  hav^ 
violations  by  Members 
ployees  of  the  OfHcial  Code 

The  resolution  specifies 
for'authorizing  and  issuing 
interrogatories.  Including 
Secretary  of  State  for  the 
letters    rogatorj'    to 
Depositions  may  only  be 
bers  of  the  committee. 

Pursuant   to   other   inv^ 
this  matter,  the  committe 
to  participate  by  special 
half  of  the  committee  and 
any  judicial  proceedings 
inquiry  or  investigation 
der  the  authority  of  Hou^e 
252. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  in 
tee  on  Rules  to  report  Houfee 
252  favorably.  I  believe  this 
is  needed  to  clarify  the 
of  wrongdoing  that  have 
about  of  recent  months 
Committee  on  Standards  of 
duct  will  do  an  excellent  j 
ing  the  investigation  and  I 
leagues  to  vote  to  adopt 
tion  252. 

Mr.   QUILLEN.   Mr. 
myself  so  much  time  as  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  _ 
California  <Mr.  Sisk)  has 
provisions  of  the  resolutio^i 
today  not  only  as  a  membe 
mittee  on  Rules  but  also  as 
the  Committee  on  Standards 
Conduct.  Although  some 
resolution  is  not  needed, 
already  has  the  authority, 
tion  proposes  some  guideli|]es 
specifications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  th( 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ( 

Mr.  .''NDERFON  of  lUino 
er.  I  take  this  brief  time  o: 
attention  of  the  membersh 
icized  lan-juage  which 
3  and  8  of  House  Resolutioti 
3.  Those  words  were  add(  d 
amendment,  an  amendment 
fered   and   which  was 
Committee  on  Rules  as 
to  the  original  resolution  b^for 
had  been  presented,  of 
House  Committee  on 
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cial  Conduct.  I  offered  that  amendatory 
language  because  I  wanted  to  draw  at- 
tention to  something  that  now  appears 
in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  House  which 
were  adopted  on  the  first  day  of  this 
session,  of  this  1st  session  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Members  particu- 
larly to  rule  X,  paragraph  4(a)  (A) : 

No  resolution,  report,  recommendation,  or 
advisory  opinion  relating  to  the  official  con- 
duct of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  shall  be  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  no  Inves- 
tigation of  such  conduct  shall  be  undertaken 
by  such  committee,  unless  approved  by  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Of  course  in  this  instance  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct unanimously  voted  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
could  be  instances  where  that  committee 
might  refuse  to  act,  where  we  might  fail 
to  get  an  affirmative  vote  within  the 
committee  and  yet  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  would  think  it  was 
a  proper  subject  for  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation by  the  House  Ethics  Committee. 
So  therefore,  shortly  aft«r  the  beginning 
of  thLs  session,  I  did  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  that  would  provide  that  in  any 
instance  where  the  committee  did  not 
act,  where  we  did  not  have  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  committee  voting 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  undertake 
an  investigation  or  inquiry,  we  could 
have  a  vote  in  this  body  and  a  majority 
of  the  membership  could  mandate  the 
committee  to  act.  I  think  it  is  important 
tiiat  we  make  that  change  in  the  rules. 

I  further  introduced  a  proposed  change 
that  would  require  the  committee  in  each 
instance  that  it  undertakes  an  inquiry 
or  investigation  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  to  the  House. 

Those  matters  of  course  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  has 
original  jurisdiction  over  any  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  and  I  would  hc^e 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  that 
committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve,  would  promptly  call  or  schedule 
hearings  so  that  we  could  consider  what 
I  believe  are  important  and  necessary 
changes  in  the  present  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 2.52  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
ouir>'  and  investigation  to  determine 
whether  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  their  families  and  asso- 
ciates, have  accepted  money  and  other 
emoluments  from  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  or  its  represen- 
tatives. Our  committee  fully  supports  this 
resolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  clear. 
Information  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  alleging 
that  certain  Members  have  been  the 
object  of  efforts  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  represen- 
tatives to  improperly  influence  Members' 


official  conduct  by  conferring  things  of 
value  on  them.  The  receipt  of  such  gifts 
or  other  payments  may  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  certain  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  rule  XLIII  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
prohibits  the  acceptance  of  any  gift  of 
substantial  value  from  any  person  or 
organization  having  a  direct  interest  in 
pending  legislation.  These  standards  are 
set  forth  in  the  first  five  "whereas" 
clauses  of  the  resolution. 

The  investigation  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  as  set  out  in  section  2  of  the 
resolution,  would  call  upon  the  committee 
to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  and  Federal 
laws:  First,  to  protect  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives against  the  exertion  of  im- 
proper influence  by  foreign  governments 
and  second,  to  prevent  Members  from 
receiving  things  of  value  under  circum- 
stances that  may  present  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

In  addition,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  resolution,  the  committee  would  con- 
duct hearings  into  alleged  violations  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  other  ap- 
plicable laws  or  standards  of  conduct 
by  individual  Members  and  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  its  recommen- 
dations as  may  be  appropriate  to  dis- 
cipline. These  hearings  would  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  committee,  which  set  forth  in  detail 
procedures  to  be  followed. 

The  recently  publicized  allegations 
have  ranged  from  selective  charges 
against  only  a  few  Members  to  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  as  many  as  90  per- 
sons may  be  implicated.  These  vague  and 
conflicting  reports  have  raised  serious 
questions  in  the  public's  mind  about  the 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  about  its  ability  and  desire  to  uphold 
high  standards  of  ethics  that  befit  the 
peoples'  representatives.  The  pressing  is- 
sue at  hand  is  our  willingness  to  exercise, 
with  both  determination  and  fairness, 
our  exclusive  constitutional  responsibility 
under  article  I.  section  5  to  prescribe 
rules  of  conduct  for  our  Members  and 
to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  meas- 
ures in  response  to  any  violations. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  undertake  the  proposed 
investigation  to  determine  the  true  facts 
and  circumstances  that  surround  the 
as  yet  unsubstantiated  allegations.  If 
there  has  been  no  organized  or  wide- 
spread efTort  to  exert  improper  influence 
on  our  legislative  processes,  then  that 
should  be  established  openl.  and  pub- 
licly, so  that  we  may  restore  full  confi- 
dence in  our  membershi.o. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
attempts  on  behalf  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  subvert  the  legislative  process 
for  their  own  purposes  and  designs,  we 
must  act  quickly  and  decisively  to  take 
action  against  those  Members  who  have 
violated  their  official  responsibilities  and 
reconfirm  that  such  breaches  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the 
investigation  our  committpe  propo.ses  to 
undertake  will  enable  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  determine  the  true  facts.  It  will 
also  enable  us  to  take  such  measures  as 
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will  secure  continued  adherence  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  that  must  govern 
our  deliberations  and  actions  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, of  course,  give  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  standing 
authority  to  conduct  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  standards  of  official  con- 
duct and  to  recommend  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative or  disciplinary  actions.  For 
several  months  our  committee  has  been 
gathering  relevant  information  about 
Questionable  contacts  between  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Korean  Government. 
Our  committee  is  prepared  to  proceed 
vigorously  with  an  investigation  under 
our  current  authority. 

Nevertheless,  both  I  and  the  members 
of  my  committee  believe  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  under  the  current 
circumstances  that  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  demonstrate  at  the  out- 
set its  commitment  to  a  full  and  fair 
investigation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Spence,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, and  I  are  seeking  this  special  reso- 
lution. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  deals  with 
procedural  matters  that  would  supple- 
ment the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. These  additional  procedures 
are  necessary  in  an  investigation  of  the 
type  under  consideration,  not  only  to 
facilitate  a  thorough  investigation,  but 
also  to  insure  the  fairness  of  the  in- 
vestigation. It  is  cm  intention  to  conduct 
as  complete  an  investigation  as  possible 
before  proceeding  with  general  hearings 
and  before  instituting  any  proceedings 
with  respect  to  specific  individuals. 

Our  goal  is  to  be  able  to  pursue  all 
relevant  evidence  wherever  it  may  be. 
The  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  of 
our  investigation  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  ability  of  the  committee  to 
require  answers  to  interrogatories  and  to 
secure  depositions  of  witnesses  prior  to 
formal  hearings.  These  procedures  are 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  deals  generally  with  the  com- 
mittee's subpena  power.  These  provisions 
are  patterned  after  the  provisions  in 
House  Resolution  803  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, the  authorizing  resolution  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  impeachment 
inquiry. 

However,  House  Resolution  252  dif- 
fers in  that  a  Member  must  be  present 
at  all  depositions,  and,  I  assure  you,  that 
no  subpena  shall  be  issued,  or  deposition 
or  interrogatory  taken,  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  members 
voting,  a  majority  being  present.  Section 
5,  also  like  House  Resolution  803,  would 
permit  the  committee  to  meet  at  any 
time  ajid  any  place,  including  outside 
the  United  States.  In  this  investigation, 
where  witnesses  may  be  located  over- 
seas and  may  be  unwilling  to  journey  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  important  that 
the  committee  be  able  to  obtain  testi- 
mony wherever  the  witness  may  be 
found. 

Section  6  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee  has  the  right  to  appear  in 
court  through  special  counsel,  on  behalf 
of  both  the  committee  and  the  House, 


in  any  proceeding  relating  to  the  investi- 
gation. I  should  note  that  the  committee 
already  has  retained  the  law  firm  of 
Hughes,  Hubbard,  &  Reed  to  assist  the 
committee  in  its  investigation.  The  ef- 
forts of  that  firm  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  who  pre- 
viously was  counsel  to  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor under  both  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Jaworski. 

Finally,  section  7  states  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  resolution  is  in 
addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  committee  by  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  funding  for  the 
investigation  will  come  from  the  general 
funds  made  available  to  the  committee 
unless  additional  ftmding  is  subsequently 
approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  252. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  fMr.  Young),  after 
which  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spence). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  headlines  flashed  across  our 
Nation's  newspapers  in  December  and 
January,  relating  in  alarming  detail  the 
activities  of  Tongsun  Park  and  his  as- 
sociates in  allegedly  buying  the  political 
influence  of  some  50  or  60  U.S.  Congress- 
men, the  American  people  have  waited 
for  some  positive  action  by  this  House  to 
clearly  investigate  those  charges.  House 
Resolution  252  is  the  first  significant  step 
in  that  direction,  and  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port it.  It  is  not  the  only  necessary  step, 
but  it  is  an  important  one. 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
its  elected  officials  is  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  no  wonder.  The  very  word  "Con- 
gressman" draws  pictures  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  Watergate,  sex.  and  drinking 
scandals,  and  now  sadly  the  buying  of 
political  favors  by  a  foreign  government. 
Our  distinguished  Speaker  has  been 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as  ad- 
mitting that — 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  cynical  about  Its  officials  in  general,  and 
about  Congress  in  particular. 

And  he  is  right. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  has  a  difficult  task  before 
it.  Not  only  are  the  mechanics  of  the  in- 
vestigation important,  the  thorough  and 
fair  probing  of  the  activities  of  all  those 
Members  in  question,  but  the  sincerity  of 
its  motivation  is  in  question.  We  have 
all  been  told  by  the  American  people  and 
the  American  press  that  they  question 
that  Congress  is  capable  of  "cleaning  its 
own  house,"  "investigating  its  own  kind," 
"doing  its  own  laundry." 

In  effect,  the  investigation  by  this  com- 
mittee and  its  success  or  failure  not  only 
concerns  the  reputations  and  credibility 
of  those  Members  being  investigated,  but 
in  fact  the  reputations  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Proof  of 
guilt  or  innocence  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain. It  must  be  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  if  the  alleged  of- 
fenders are  found  guilty,  they  must  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  this  body.  Our 


country  cannot  support  and  Congress 
cannot  risk  any  kind  of  whitewashing  of 
this  matter. 

This  investigation  by  this  committee 
should  not  only  encompass  the  efforts  of 
its  own  members,  but  it  should  seek  infor- 
mation from  the  other  Government 
bodies  that  are  also  investigating  this 
matter.  No  piece  of  information  that 
would  prove  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
alleged  offenders  should  be  overlooked  or 
discounted.  Other  committees,  including 
those  involved  with  funding  this  investi- 
gation, should  cooperate  in  every  way  to 
bring  this  distasteful  problem  to  a  just 
conclusion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  that  once  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  252.  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct will  rise  to  the  enormous  responsi- 
bility assigned  to  it.  and  do  the  very 
necessary  job  before  it  with  efficiency, 
dedication,  and  expediency. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  addi- 
tional reason  for  this  resolution  is  to  give 
the  membership  of  this  body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  to  the 
American  people  and  to  reassure  the 
American  people  that  this  body  intends 
to  deal  with  the  allegations  concerning 
Korean  involvement  with  Members  of 
Congi-ess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  committee  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  undertake  this  in- 
quiry and  investigation  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
is  the  only  politically  balanced  commit- 
tee that  we  have  in  the  House.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  body  that  from 
my  discussions  with  our  membership  and, 
incidentally.  5  of  our  12  members  are  new 
members  this  year,  and  our  staff  counsel, 
that  we  intend  to  show  no  favoritism,  to 
tolerate  no  coverup  of  the  dealings  of 
any  person,  regardless  of  position  or  po- 
litical affiliation. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  for  yielding. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question  which  per- 
haps the  gentleman  might  not  be  able  to 
answer,  deferring  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ethics.  The  first  "whereas" 
in  the  resolution  prohibits  Members  of 
Congress  from  accepting  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  from  any  for- 
eign government  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

Now,  while  the  primary  purpose,  ob- 
viously, is  the  investigation  of  aUeged 
discrepancies  dealing  with  South  Korea. 
is  the  committee  going  to  devote  any 
time  at  all  to  inquiring  as  to  trips  taken 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
Cuba,  as  an  example,  where  I  read  in  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  that  those  trips 
were  paid  in  part  by  those  countries  and 
by  this  Government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  applaud  the  objec- 
tive, but  I  do  take  exception  to  the  gen- 
tleman's characterization  of  its  beiiig 
narrow. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Has  any  discussion 
been  held  with  respect  to  the  techniques? 
Does  this  visualize  the  use  of  listening 
or  electronic  devices  and  the  like? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  made  this  statement 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OflBcial  Conduct,  that  there 
will  be  no  use  whatsoever  of  any  kind 
of  such  device,  either  in  the  open  or  un- 
der the  table.  This  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OflBcial  Conduct 
will  not  sit  idly  by  and  let  anything  like 
that  happen. 

I  will  yield  at  this  time  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee certainly  does  not  intend  to  use  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  will  not  tolerate  the 
use  of  electronic  penetration  or  listening 
or  sound-gathering  devices. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  anticipated 
participating  in  this  debate,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  some  of  the  things  I 
have  heard  this  morning.  If  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
chairman  that  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve from  a  comment  from  the  gentle- 
man and  from  the  ranking  minority 
member  today,  that  the  committee  is  in 
a  unique  position  to  reassure  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  reference  to  the  ethics 
of  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  past  has  not  been  that  reassur- 
ing, so  I  would  like  to  pursue  with  the 
gentleman  a  moment  some  questions 
which  arise  in  my  mind. 

Specifically,  let  us  assume  that  charges 
are  made  to  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
Member  of  this  House,  and  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  during  the  course  of 
its  investigation,  concludes  that  the 
charges  are  groundless,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Member  is  not  reprehensible  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  comment. 

Now,  where  will  we  find  that  informa- 
tion? Will  we  be  in  the  position,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  will  the  American 
people  be  in  a  position  somewhere  to  go 
to  a  public  record  or  a  public  report  and 
decide  whether  they  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion or  not? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  by  saying  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  which  he  outlines 
in  the  preface  to  his  question,  that  if  ever 
there  is  a  complaint  filed  with  this  com- 
mittee by  a  Member  of  the  House  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  House, 
that  it  will  be  fully  and  completely  han- 
dled and  reported  to  the  House  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 


spond further?  Does  that  mean  that  we 
will  know  the  committee's  reaction  to 
what  comes  to  its  attention,  and  the 
basis  for  that  reaction? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  he  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  can  receive  any 
information  along  that  line  he  requests. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  it  be  included  in 
the  gentleman's  report?  That  is  the  con- 
cern I  have. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Insofar  as  it  is  relevant  to 
the  complaint,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man further:  The  gentleman  is  asking 
for  the  authority  to  take  interrogatories 
and  depositions  and  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion.  Are  these  interrogatories  and 
depositions  available  to  the  membership 
as  soon  as  they  are  printed,  or  do  they 
have  to  be  entered  into  committee  rec- 
ords to  be  available  to  us? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  say,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  we  are  subject  to  certain 
rules  of  the  House  regarding  executive 
sessions  and  the  confidentiality  of  com- 
mittee records  and  committee  files. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  may  well 
be  aware  that  our  committee  frequently 
receives  totally  frivolous  complaints.  We 
have  not  in  the  past,  nor  do  we  now  see 
any  necessity  or  even  any  justification 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, or  otherwise,  frivolous  complaints 
which  have  absolutely  no  foundation 
whatsoever. 

The  mere  fact,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  that  a  Member  is 
investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  could  be  used, 
and  would  be  used,  in  derogation  of  the 
individual  Member  or  the  employee  of 
the  House  involved,  even  though  he  may 
or  may  not  have  done  anything  illegal 
or  improper. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  . 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  are  we  going  to  publish 
frivolous  complaints,  the  answer  is  "No." 
If  the  gentleman  is  asking  if  we  are  going 
to  make  public  records  and  reports  of 
cases  in  which  seven  members  of  the 
committee  vote  to  proceed  and  conduct 
the  investigation,  the  answer  would  be 
"Yes." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
does  not  quite  understand  my  problem. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  committee  in 
the  past  has  considered  complaints  of 
frivolity  to  be  frivolous  complaints  and 
withheld  their  report  from  us,  and  I  do 
not  want  that  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
those  frivolous  reports  made  public,  I 
think  he  has  an  adequate  remedy  in  seek- 
ing an  amendment  under  the  Rules  of 
the  House. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  complaints  of 
misconduct  deal  with  a  Member  who  has 
left  this  House  or  who  has  resigned, 
would  the  gentleman  consider  it  his  re- 
sponsibility under  this  resolution  to  re- 
port to  us  the  finding  with  reference  to 
that  person? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  gives  the  House  dis- 
ciplinary powers  over  Members  and 
Members  only,  I  would  say  "No." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD> . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  engage  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Plynt)  ,  in  a  colloquy,  if  I  might,  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  some  legislative 
history  in  response  to  some  questions  I 
have  regarding  House  Resolution  252. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  that  I  support  strongly  this  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  it  is  overwhelmingly  adopted 
by  this  Congress  as  a  testimony  of  our 
deep  concern  to  improve  the  impression 
of  this  institution  and  furthermore  our 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  ethics  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
refer  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  the 
"resolved"  clause  on  page  3,  beginning 
with  line  1  and  proceeding  to  lines  3  and 
4,  where  we  call  for  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  their 
immediate  families,  or  their  associates 
accepted  anything  of  value,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  or  representatives 
thereof. 

Earlier  in  the  "whereas"  clause,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  talk  about  not  only  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  but  oflBcers  or  em- 
ployees as  well. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention  and  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  include 
not  only  Members  of  the  House  but  also 
OflBcers  of  the  House  and  employees  as 
well  as  part  of  your  investigation? 
Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  would  also  like  to  inquire 
as  to  this.  When  we  speak  of  the  word 
"associates,"  I  find  the  word  "associates" 
to  be  a  rather  vague  and  broad  term. 

It  is  my  assumption  and,  I  would 
hope,  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  this  term  would  mean  political  and 
business  associates  and  those  represent- 
ing a  fiduciary  relationship  and  would 
not  encompass  some  nebulous,  broad 
concept  of  who  an  "associate"  might  be? 
Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  in  reply  to  his  question,  that  this 
choice  of  words  was  made  in  order  to 
give  authority  to  the  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  indirect  relationships 
covered  by  this  resolution  as  well  as  the 
direct  relationship. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

My  last  point  is  this:  Continuing  along 
in  that  line  5  of  the  "resolved"  clause,  it 
says,  "accepted  anything  of  value,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  .  .  ." 
What  is  the  committee's  intention  with 


regard  to  that  language?  In  the  past  we 
have  talked  of  substantial  value.  "Any- 
thing of  value"  appears  to  be  far  too 
broad  language. 

What  is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee on  that  point? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  interpret  that  language  as 
substantial  value. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  last  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  has  to  do  with 
section  4  on  page  5  as  it  relates  to  sub- 
pena  power.  My  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
tends to  proceed  in  issuing  subpenas  by 
having  a  vote  of  the  committee,  or,  as  the 
resolution  now  reads,  will  there  merely 
be  a  decision  made  by  the  committee 
chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  actually  I 
believe  that  the  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
refers  applies  to  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  issuance  of  a  subpena. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Spence)  ,  and  me  not  to  sign  any  subpena 
which  has  not  been  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  members  voting, 
a  majority  being  present. 

I  made  that  same  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  statement 
was  concurred  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence).  We  agreed 
at  that  time  that  neither  he  nor  I  will 
sign  or  issue  any  subpena  unless  the  sub- 
pena in  question  has  been  properly  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

Let  me  make  this  clear:  The  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  require 
that  a  subpena  be  authorized  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present.  I  assure  you  that  al- 
though there  have  been  some  changes  in 
the  House  rules  as  to  certain  other  com- 
mittees and  a  provision  has  been  made 
that  for  certain  purposes  a  quorum  can 
consist  of  less  than  a  majority,  there  will 
be  no  subpenas  issued  by  our  committee 
unless  such  subpena  has  been  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  members 
voting,  a  majority  being  present. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  think 
that  anything  in  these  questions  is  de- 
signed or  intended  to  attempt  to  limit 
the  committee's  authority,  but  I  think 
these  could  be  important  points  in  terms 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee and  defining  its  function. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  also  like  to  engage  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  a  col- 
loquy in  regard  to  establishing  perhaps 
some  history  in  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 


I  would  first  like  to  say  that  I,  too, 
support  the  legislation,  but  there  are 
some  matters  about  which  I  would  like 
to  inquire. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  I  notice  in  the  resolution  the 
language  pertains  only  to  present  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  the  language 
actually  refers  to  "Members,"  and  that 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  Member  now 
speaking  as  present  Members. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  It  does  not  extend  to 
former  Members  of  Congress  as  far  as 
taking  any  type  of  action  is  concerned; 
is  that  correct  or  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Except,  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  where  the  Investigation  re- 
quires investigation  into  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  persons  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  involved.  We  will 
not  let  our  investigations  run  into  a 
stone  wall  because  of  that  language. 

A&  far  as  any  disciplinary  power  is 
concerned,  I  would  say  that  the  disci- 
plinary power  of  this  committee  and 
of  the  House  is  limited  to  Members, 
OflBcers,  and  employees  presently 
serving. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  gentleman  anti- 
cipates, then,  that  the  committee's  In- 
vestigative power  would  include  former 
Members  and  that,  if  necessary  to 
obtain  the  information  et  cetera,  the 
committee  would  pursue  that  phase  of 
it  also;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  also  like  to 
inquire  into  this  matter:  At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  ongoing  investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department  into  the  same 
area ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  We  understand  that  there 
may  be  at  least  two  parallel  investiga- 
tions going  on  in  the  same  area. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Has  the  chairman 
been  in  contact  at  all  with  the  Justice 
Department? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Yes,  we  have. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  the  committee 
does  not  intend,  by  this  investigation,  to 
usurp   or   replace   the   Justice   Depart- 
ment's investigation,  or  does  it? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Not  only  do  we  not  intend 
to,  we  could  not  if  we  did  desire  to.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  investigations  will  be 
carried  on  in  a  parallel  fashion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Volkmer  )  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  this  just  briefly. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  plans 
to  work  together  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  Justice  Department  on  this 
matter;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  .so  requested,  yes. 
We  have  asked  for  their  cooperation  and 
have  assured  the  Justice  Department  of 
ours. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  resolution;  however,  I  feel 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  should  be 
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made  suflBciently  broad 
mittee  on  Standards  of 
sufficient  power  to  investigate 
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direct  its  investigation 
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will  show  that  the 
fornia    (Mr.    Ketchum> 
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Carolina.   Therefore.   I 
gentleman  from  South 
swer  them. 

Insofar  as  this  Membfjr 
were  no  questions  asked 

Mr.  LATTA.  Would  the 
to  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  give 
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gave,  that  the  present 
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ards  of  Official  Conduct 
tigate  these  matters? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  We  woulc 
overlook  it.  However,  th( 
inquiry  and  investigation 
broad  enough  as  it  is. 

At  this  point  the  committee 
formation  along  that  line 
man  has  any  informatioi 
glad  to  receive  it;  but  at 
scope  of  this  inquiry  an< 
does  not  go  beyond  the 
resolution. 
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tee's  attention  during  the  course  of  its 
investigation  that  other  countries  had 
been  improperly  lobbying  Members, 
would  the  committee  choose  to  go  into 
these  matters? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  To  continue,  I  think  this 
is  very  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  single 
out  one  particular  country  and  limit  the 
inquir:-'  as  to  the  wrongdoing  of  this 
country  when  other  countries  may  have 
been  doing  something  similar,  but  not 
getting  the  same  publicity. 

If  such  matters  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred come  to  the  committee's  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one,  sense  an  In- 
sidious movement  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try to  cut  this  little  friendly  country 
loose  from  any  ties  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  let  it  float  by 
itself.  Should  this  happen,  I  am  confident 
it  will  eventually  end  up  in  the  Com- 
munist camp.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
happen.  So,  if  It  comes  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that 
other  countries  have  been  improperly 
lobbying  Members  of  Congress,  I  hope 
he  will  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  our 
inquiry  is  going  to  be  conducted  strictly 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  resolution 
and  strictly  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
committee  resolution,  which  the  commit- 
tee adopted  yesterday  contingent  on  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  House. 
We  are  going  to  fully  and  totally  explore, 
inquire  Into,  and  investigate  every  lead 
that  comes  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

So,  at  least  if  it  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that 
country  X  had  been  doing  something 
improper  to  influence  Members  of  the 
Congress  in  their  official  duties  that  the 
gentleman  would  choose  to  reveal  its 
activities  as  well  as  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  we  are 
going  to  do  a  thorough  and  complete  in- 
vestigation pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  and  the  committee  resolution 
which  was  adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  made. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  that  I  have  three  additional  re- 
quests for  time  which  will  total  about 
5  minutes.  Would  the  gentleman  prefer 
that  I  continue  to  yield  time? 


Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see yield  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  several 
questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Flynt). 

My  first  question  is  in  regard  to  the 
language  on  page  3.  First,  let  me  state 
that  in  the  rules  of  the  House  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
is  authorized,  among  other  things,  to 
investigate  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House,  and  makes  no  men- 
tion of  others.  The  language  in  the  pres- 
ent resolution  goes  beyond  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
refers  "to  their  immediate  families,  or 
their  associates." 

Has  the  committee  given  any  thought 
to  the  possibility  of  grounds  for  quash- 
ing a  subpena  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  outlined 
in  this  resolution  goes  beyond  the  juris- 
diction and  special  oversight  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  granted  it  under  the  rules 
of  the  House?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
this  happening? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield,  we  did 
go  into  that.  This  was  included  at  the 
suggestion  and  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee's counsel.  He  asked  that  this  lan- 
guage be  included  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  appears  in  the  resolution  because 
counsel  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
might  be  occasions  or  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  necessai-y  to  so  inquire  in 
order  to  conduct  a  completely  thorough 
investigation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  explanation.  I 
might  add  that  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that,  particularly  in  view  of  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  publicly  disclosed 
previously  by  the  news  media. 

Now,  if  I  might  call  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  section  8 
of  the  resolution  before  us  now,  which 
says: 

Any  funds  made  available  to  the  committee 
after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  may  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Inquiry  and  investigation  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  resolution. 

Further,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt)  is  the  author 
of  House  Resolution  233,  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration, 
calling  for  a  funding  for  your  commit- 
tee of  $530,000  to  carry  out  its  fimctions 
and  duties  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
There  is  also  a  follow-up  resolution. 
House  Resolution  234  which  was  intro- 
duced and  coauthored.  I  suppose  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  House  Resolution  234 
states  that  the  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee "shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  by  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  and  signed  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  on  such  com- 
mittee." 

One  route.  House  Resolution  233,  au- 
thored by  the  chairman,  would  go 
through  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  other,  House  Reso- 
lution 234,  I  would  assume,  would  allow 
the  committee  to  draw  their  moneys  di- 
rectly from  the  contingent  fund  and  by- 
pass the  Committee  on  Hoase  Adminis- 
tration. Am  I  correct  in  this? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Both  resolutions  have 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Let  me  say 
that  during  the  94th  Congress  the  House 
saw  fit  to  give  this  committee  the  author- 
ity to  draw  on  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois — and  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  is  on  his  feet  because  I  want 
him  to  understand  this  also — House 
Resolution  234,  I  believe,  is  the  one 
which  would  provide  for  automatic  fund- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  other  requests  for  time,  but  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel).  I  might  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
if  he  would  yield  some  time,  and  we  will 
work  it  out. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
the  additional  minute  I  have  here  to 
say  that  I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  the 
questions  I  have  raised  about  the  fund- 
ing of  this  committee.  I  think  we  ought 
to  know  specifically  if  it  is  possible  that 
the  committed  would  use  the  entire  $530,- 
000  that  is  embodied  in  House  Resolution 
233  for  this  South  Korean  investigation. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  I  may — and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man can  get  additional  time,  if  necessary 
for  me  to  fully  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man's question — this  committee  is  the 
most  difficult  committee  in  the  world  for 
which  to  prepare  a  budget.  No  matter 
what  this  committee  asks  for,  it  is  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  at  any  time  at  any  place  in  this 
body  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  the 
budget  that  this  committee  requested. 
Our  budget  has  probably  been  cut  more 
than  any  budget  requested  by  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Miched. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  would  yield  fur- 
ther,  the   staff,    the   ranking  minority 


member  of  the  committee  and  I  worked 
diligently  on  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  which- we  asked  the  committee  to 
authorize  us  to  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  We  discussed 
several  figures.  Every  figure  that  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  preliminai-y  planning  of 
our  budget  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Spence)  and  I  recommended 
to  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Spence  and  I  recommended  the 
amoimt  of  $483,000.  We  went  to  that 
lower  figure  because  this  committee, 
among  other  things,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  substantial  amount  of  criticism  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  a  previous  budget 
that  we  requested.  We  recommended  that 
figure.  Immediately  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  increased  from  $483,000  to 
$530,000.  Unanimous  consent  was  grant- 
ed. The  amended  figure  was  amended  by 
unanimous  consent  again.  A  member  of 
the  committee  offered  an  amendm.ent  to 
increase  it  from  $530  to  $875,000. 

I  voted  for  the  increased  amount  be- 
cause I  have  no  idea  what  this  investiga- 
tion is  going  to  take.  The  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  amount  to 
$875,000  resulted  in  a  4  to  4  tie.  Under  the 
custom  of  our  committee  whenever  we 
have  a  tie  vote  we  suspend  for  up  to  a 
maximum  of  15  minutes  to  give  any 
members  who  had  been  present  during 
that  session,  but  left,  an  opportunity  to 
come  back  and  vote  if  he  or  she  so  de- 
sires. A  member  was  called  and  within  15 
minutes  he  came  back  and  he  voted 
against  the  increased  figure. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  budget 
proposal  every  member  of  the  committee 
raised  the  question:  Could  we  ever  an- 
ticipate the  exact  amount  that  we  would 
need  or  a  reasonably  approximate 
amount?  The  answer  was  given  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  prior 
service  on  this  committee,  that  is  be- 
fore the  95th  Congress,  there  is  no  way 
on  earth  to  anticipate  how  much  we  will 
need. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  clear  for  those  of  us  who  are  very 
mindful  of  what  we  are  spending  on 
ourselves  around  here,  whether  it  is  this 
investigation  or  another,  that  I  do  not 
want  to  have  anyone  believe  that  I  intend 
in  any  way  to  inhibit  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  by  putting  a  hard-and-fast 
cap  on  the  funding.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
do  that,  but  by  the  same  token  this  House 
has  an  obligation  to  get  some  idea  how 
much  money  the  committee  expects  to 
spend  on  this  investigation  and  by  what 
method  the  committee  will  be  funded. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  may  I  say  this :  I 
think  we  can  do  it  for  $530,000.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  can  only  hope  we  will 
start  this  investigation  and  see  later  just 
exactly  where  we  are,  and  then  I  think 
the  House  would  be  amenable,  based  on 


the  information  it  would  have  at  that 
time,  to  any  possible  increase  in  funding. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
assumption  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  fur- 
ther the  colloquy  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen. I  would  like  to  make  two  things 
clear  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  funding. 

First,  if  this  Member  has  anything  to 
say  about  it,  authority  will  not  be  given 
to  the  committee  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  to  go  to  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House.  Rather  the  resolutions  will 
and  should,  as  they  do  now,  go  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  I 
recognize  fully  the  chairman's  difficul- 
ties in  arriving  at  a  specific  sum  of 
money.  It  is  extremely  difficult.  As  soon 
as  is  possible  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, will  have  referred  to  his  subcom- 
mittee the  money  resolution  requested 
jointly  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Spence)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt)  . 

There  will  be  testimony  taken  and 
there  will  be  justification  required. 

V/e  do  not  want,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  indicated,  in  any  way  to 
inhibit  a  full  and  fair  needed  investiga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  we  must  see,  as 
responsible  Members  of  this  body,  justi- 
fication for  the  amoimt.  It  would  seem 
to  me  from  the  knowledge  which  I 
already  have  accumulated  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  figure  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt),  ap- 
proximately $530,000.  would  seem  rea- 
sonable and  that  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence) 
would  be  able  to  justify  that  before  the 
committee. 

Further,  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
by  going  through  the  House  Adminis- 
tration route  will  be  protected  and  will 
have  in  each  and  every  instance,  if  fur- 
ther moneys  are  required,  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate  and  to  vote  on  that  money. 
That  is  the  responsible  way  in  which 
it  should  be  done  and  it  is  my  intention 
that  it  should  be  dene  in  that  way. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  . 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  House  Resolution  252,  but  I 
say  that  reluctantly.  I  question  whether 
this  resolution  is  adequate  for  the  job 
that  must  be  done. 

On  January  27,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  202  calling  for  the  creation  of 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  so- 
called  South  Korean  scandal.  My  resolu- 
tion would  grant  broad  powers  to  the 
select  committee.  This  type  of  special  in- 
vestigation, with  clearly  defined  jurisdic- 
tion, is  what  the  American  public  de- 
serves. 

Because  I  felt  a  select  committee  in- 
vestigation was  the  best  possible  course 
of  action,  I  informed  President  Carter  of 
my  resolution  and  asked  for  his  opinion. 
In  my  letter  to  President  Carter  I  said: 
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I  have  introduced  legislation 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
tions.  The  only  way  that  this 
closed  forever  is  to  Include 
and  former  members  of  the 
Executive    alike,    who   could   hat' 
volved  in  these  most  serious 
misconduct.  In  light  of   your 
Wednesday.  I'm  sure  you  also 
full  public  disclosure,   and  I 
know   your  position   on   the 
ating  a  Select  Committee. 


to  create  a 

these  allega- 

case   can  be 

present 

legislative  and 

e   been   in- 

allegations  of 
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it  to  see  a 
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In  President  Carter's  reply, 
ceived  just  this  week,  he  said : 

I  believe  your  suggestion  of 
tion  is  a  good  one. 

Obviously,  President  Carter  agrees  that 
only  the  most  complete,  the  most  thor- 
ough, the  most  comprehensiv  ;  investiga- 
tion will  suffice.  I  hope  thl^  resolution 
will  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speajker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  last  2  ninutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ketchum  1  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct  my 
that  is  the  purpose  for  takini : 
to  the  distinguished 
committee,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Flynt)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  where 
sion  Is  arising  is  that  this 
very  poorly  drafted.  In  the 
column  it  talks  about  foreikn 
ments  and  in  the  "resolved" 
talks  about  only  one 
refer  to  page  2  it  says,  "by 
eign  governments  or  persons 
nizations  acting  on  behalf  of 
ernments  Including  the 
the  Republic  of  Korea." 

Then  in  the  "resolved" 
just  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
ing  about  the  People's  Republic 
and  the  Government  of  Cuba 
tions.  I  have  asked  have  not 
and  they  have  not  been  ansn- 
the  chairman's  position  that 
questions,  I  am  not  making 
tions,  but  if  I  have  a  questio^i 
Ing   the   propriety   of 
emoluments  from  foreign 
I  must  then  make  a  formal  c 
the  committee? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tleman  will  yield.  If  the 
dressing  that  question  to  me, 
three  ways  to  do  it.  The 
do  it  by  filing  a  complaint 
mittee,  by  asking  the 
opinion,  or  by  introducing 
ate  resolution. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speakfer.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  answei.  So  which 
method  was  used  here?  We  ar ;  only  talk- 
ing about  one.  Did  someone  14  the  House 
make  an  allegation? 

I  have  all  the  papers,  as  Aoes  everj'- 
body  else,  but  did  someone  njake  an  al- 
legation? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tleman  will  yield  further 
specific  allegation  made.  Therfe 
a  number  of  letters,  which 
the  formal  requirements  for  a 
However,  under  the 
existed  at  the  time,  the 
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not  stand  on  formality  and  undertook 
during  the  94th  Congress  and  continued 
in  the  95th  Congress  to  proceed  with  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt) .  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  in  the  public  press  and  in 
the  media  as  to  the  num.bers  of  Members 
involved  in  this  Korean  investigation. 
While  I  fully  undei-stand  that  the  gentle- 
man may  not  be  able  to  give  a  precise 
answer.  I  have  heard  figures  as  wild  as 
200  Members'  names  referred  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  other  body  said  30,  40  or  50 
Members  of  the  House  are  involved. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  give 
us  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers involved? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  at  this  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  cannot  give  any 
niunerical  number. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Can  the  gentleman  say 
whether  it  is  a  few  or  a  great  number? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  to  be  honest, 
we  do  not  know  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect,  un- 
less my  colleague  desires  to  yield  further, 
to  move  the  previous  question  In  a  few 
moments. 

Let  me  say  that  the  question  just  raised 
by  my  colleague  from  Maryland  was  a 
question  which  was  discussed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  because  of  some  of  the 
rumors  and  comments  that  have  been 
made.  Of  course,  I  think  again  we  have 
seen  or  observed  a  demonstration  of  how 
sometimes  our  friends  in  the  media  like 
to  stretch  matters  in  order  to  make  them 
look  as  bad  as  they  possibly  can  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Actually,  under  ques- 
tioning, the  members  of  the  committee 
testifying,  including  the  chairman,  in- 
dicated that  there  was  In  fact  no  sub- 
stance to  assurances  that  there  might 
have  been  40  or  60  or  105  or  any  other 
number  actually  Involved. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  because  I  do 
think  sometimes — and  it  Is  rather  de- 
plorable— we  see  these  numbers  tossed 
around,  and  once  we  see  them  they  pro- 
ceed to  paint  the  darkest  possible  picture 
with  the  highest  possible  number.  That 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  things  we 
experience. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  sup- 
port this  resolution.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee is  able  to  come  up  with  adequate  and 
ready  answers  and  that,  in  fact,  it  will 
tend  to  do  those  things  which  will  restore 
greater  confidence  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  American  public. 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of  a 
strong,  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
charges  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
accepted  bribes  from  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  South  Korea. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  been 


re^eatedly  attacked  as  corrupt  and  un- 
ethical. The  immoral  activities  of  a  rela- 
tively few  Members  have  reflected  ad- 
versely on  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
us  all. 

The  news  reports  of  the  activities  of 
alleged  South  Korean  intelligence  agents 
in  this  country  imply  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  former  and  present  Members  of 
Congress  could  be  involved  in  related  il- 
legal activities. 

I  believe  that  these  reports  can  only 
result  in  a  continued  lowering  of  respect 
for  Congress  by  the  American  people. 
The  correct,  and  only,  course  of  action 
for  the  House  to  follow  is  to  authorize 
and  fully  support  a  complete  and  ob- 
jective investigation  of  these  charges  by 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  not  seeking  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  the  complete  truth  about  the  il- 
legal lobbying  techniques  of  South  Ko- 
rean agents,  that  we  intend  to  pursue 
the  evidence  wherever  it  might  lead 
and  whomever  it  might  involved.  If  we 
expect  the  American  people  to  have  any 
repect  for  us  or  confidence  in  us  in  the 
future,  we  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  people  I  am  disturbed  by  recent  al- 
legations that  Members  of  Congress  have 
accepted  money  and  gifts  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
These  allegations,  many  of  which  appear 
to  be  well  documented,  give  me  reason 
to  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
be  in  violation  of  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  Federal  Criminal  Code, 
and  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  substance  of  these  allegations 
must  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  House  Resolution  252,  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  to  conduct  an 
appropriate  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  wrong- 
doing and  the  appearance  of  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  elected  officials  seriously 
erode  the  confidence  that  many  Ameri- 
cans have  in  their  Government.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  erosion  of 
confidence  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today.  Confi- 
dence will  not  be  restored  until  allega- 
tions of  abuse  of  office  have  been  thor- 
oughly and  fairly  examined. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.  THONE,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
rotten  apples  can  make  the  whole  barrel 
smell  badly.  The  revelations  that  some 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  accepted  large  sums  from  agents  of 
foreign  nations  reflects  badly  on  all  of  us. 
The  only  means  we  have  of  restoring 
the  reputation  of  this  body  as  a  whole 
and  all  those  individual  Members  who 
have  not  been  Involved  in  such  misdeeds 
is  to  make  public  all  the  facts. 

Therefore,  I  enthusiastically  support 
House  Resolution  252.  We  must  give  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct all  the  tools  they  need  to  undertake 
a    thorough    investigation.   Further   we 
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must  give  them  wholehearted  backing 
in  pursuing  this  matter. 

Since  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body — including  some  in  positions  of 
leadership — have  admitted  taking  large 
amounts  of  cash  from  South  Korean 
emissaries,  there  ought  to  be  an  outside 
investigation  of  the  matter.  Twelve  of 
us  in  the  House  have  written  President 
Carter,  asking  that  he  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  to  pursue  this  scandal. 

The  President  has  replied  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  me  your  con- 
cern about  alleged  payoffs  to  Congressional 
members  by  the  Korean  government.  I,  too, 
am  concerned  by  the  implied  Involvement 
of  the  Korean  government  and  its  emissaries, 
and  I  believe  your  suggestion  of  an  Investi- 
gation is  a  good  one. 

I  would  like  for  Griffin  Bell  to  be  aware 
of  your  suggestion  of  a  Justice  Department 
effort  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  so 
I  have  asked  him  to  review  your  letter. 

Hopefully,  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
view at  the  request  of  the  President  will 
result  in  thorough  pursuit  of  this  scan- 
dal. But  we  must  also  take  steps  to  clean 
our  own  House.  We  must  not  only  ferret 
out  all  those  who  have  recently  been 
involved  in  accepting  contributions  from 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
but  also  take  steps  to  guard  against  repe- 
tition of  such  wrongdoing  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Resolution  252. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  235.  direct- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  Members  of  the 
House,  their  immediate  families,  or  their 
associates  have  accepted  anything  of 
value  from  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment or  its  representatives. 

Charges  of  congressional  wrongdoing 
have  flown  fast  and  furious  in  recent 
months.  My  constituents  are  concerned. 
The  general  public  is  concerned.  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  judge  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  reports  alleging  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  House  Members  in 
accepting  gifts  from  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  In  view  of  the  many  questions 
which  have  been  raised,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Standards  Committee  conduct 
an  exhaustive  and  unflinching  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  Korean  Connec- 
tion and  to  bring  all  wrongdoing  and 
all  wrongdoers  to  an  accounting. 

To  do  less  would  be  a  serious  disserv- 
ice to  the  Congress  and  to  our  citizenry. 

The  bottom  line  here  is:  The  House 
must  press  to  the  verj^  heart  of  the 
"Korean  Connection"  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  resolution  as  a  continuation  of  mv 
commitment  to  work  for  a  high  standard 
of  conduct  bv  Members  of  Congress. 

This  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
inquiry  and  investigation  to  determine 
whether  Members  of  the  House,  their 
immediate  families,  or  their  associates 
accepted  anything  of  value,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  or  its  representatives. 


The  committee  will  determine  to  what 
extent.  If  any.  Members  of  Congress 
have  violated  our  own  Code  of  Ethics 
and  will  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  the  House. 

We  have  the  obligation  and  oppor- 
tunity to  put  our  House  in  order.  The 
American  people  expect  us  to  fulfill  that 
obligation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  388,  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows ; 

[Roll  No.  19] 
YEAS— 388 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
BaldxiB 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Masa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 


Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
DAmours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diclcs 
Dlgga 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Or«g. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Erkhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eiiberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Enel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 


Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
GUman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huehes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaFalce 


Lagomarsino 

Myers,  Ind. 

Sikes 

Latta 

Natcher 

Simon 

Leach 

Neal 

Sisk 

Lederer 

Nedzi 

Skelton 

Le  Fante 

Nix 

Skubitz 

Leggett 

Nolan 

Slack 

Lehman 

Nowak 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lent 

Dakar 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Levitas 

Oberstar 

Snyder 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Obey 

Solarz 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Speilman 

Long,  La. 

Ottlnger 

Spence 

Long,  Md. 

Panetta 

Staggers 

Lott 

Patten 

Stanton 

Luken 

Patterson, 

Steed 

L\mdme 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Steers 

McClory 

Pease 

Steiger 

McCloskey 

Perkins 

Stockman 

McCormack 

Pettis 

Stokes 

McDade 

Pickle 

Stratton 

McDonald 

Pike 

Studds 

McEwen 

Poage 

Stump 

McHugh 

Pressler 

Ta.vlor 

McKay 

Prayer 

Thompson 

McKinney 

Price 

Thone 

Madigan 

Pritchard 

Thornton 

Maguire 

Pursell 

Tonry 

Mahon 

Quayle 

Traxler 

Mann 

Quie 

Treen 

Markey 

Quillen 

Trlble 

Marks 

Rahall 

Tsongas 

Marlenee 

Railsback 

Tucker 

Marriott 

Rangel 

Udall 

Martin 

Regula 

Van  Deerlln 

Mathis 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Mattox 

Richmond 

Vanlk 

Mazzoli 

Rinaldo 

Vento 

Meeds 

Risenhoover 

Volkmer 

Metcalfe 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Meyner 

Robinson 

Walgren 

Michel 

Rodino 

Walker 

Mikulski 

Roe 

Walsh 

Mikva 

Rogers 

Warn  pier 

MUford 

Roncalio 

Watkins 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney 

Weaver 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rose 

Weiss 

Mlneta 

Rosenthal 

Whalen 

Minish 

Rostenkowskl 

White 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rousselot 

Whltehurst 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Whitley 

Moakley 

Rudd 

Whltten 

Moffett 

Runnels 

Wiggins 

Mollohan 

Ruppe 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Montgomery 

Russo 

Wirth 

Moore 

Ryan 

Wolff 

Moorhead, 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Calif. 

Santini 

Wydler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sarasin 

Wylle 

Moss 

Satterfleld 

Yatron 

Mottl 

Scheuer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Schroeder 

Young,  Fla. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Schulze 

Young,  Mo. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

SebelluB 

Young,  Tex. 

Murtha 

Seiberling 

Zablocki 

Myers,  Gary 

Sharp 

Zeferettl 

Myers,  Michael 

Shuster 
NAYS— 0 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Gonzalez 

NOT  VOriNG— 42 

Ammerman 

Forsythe 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Frey 

Rhodes 

N.  Dak. 

Gialmo 

Sawyer 

Baucus 

Gibbons 

Shipley 

Beard,  R.I. 

Gudeer 

Stark 

Bingham 

Heftel 

Symms 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hillis 

Teague 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Lniman 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jacobs 

Waxman 

Clawson,  Del 

Jenkins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Cleveland 

Keys 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Corman 

Krueger 

Winn 

Derwinski 

Lujan 

Yates 

Dingell 

McFall 

Dornan 

Nichols 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Rhodes 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shipley  ' 

ivlth  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Waxman 

with  Mr.  Hillis 

. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr.  Cleve- 

land. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
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Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Brown  o   Ohio. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mi  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Horton 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cillfornla  with 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sawyer  with  Mr.  Dornan 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ammerm^n 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Gudger 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Hef  tel. 


agi  eed 


i-ai; 


So  the  resolution  was 

The  result  of  the  vote  wj 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wafe  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.    BEARD    of    Rhode 
Speaker,  due  to  a  malfundtion 
notification  device  in  my  ofl  ce 
the  vote  on  the  House  reso;  ution 
vestigate  alleged  improper  siuth 
influence  on  Members  of 
registered  a  complaint  to 
of  the  Democratic  cloakroon  i 
ture  of  this  incident. 

Had  I  been  present,  I 
voted  for  the  resolution,  w 
by  an  overwhelming  margin 


Island.    Mr. 

of  the 

I  missed 

to  in- 

Korean 

I  have 

manager 

on  the  na- 


Con  jress 
tie 


would   have 
h|ch  did  pass 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMIV  I 
PUBLIC      WORKS      ANip 
PORTATION  TO  HAVE 
NIGHT.     FRIDAY 
1977,  TO  PILE  REPORT^ 
TAIN  BILLS 


TTEE    ON 

TRANS- 

IJNTIL  MID- 

11, 

ON  CER- 


FEB]  lUARY 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
the   Committee   on   Public 
Transportation  may  have  un 
Friday.  February  11.  1977, 
on  the  following  bills : 

H.  R.  26,  to  provide  improi|ed 
the  public  of  changes  in  air 

H.  R.  27,  to  authorize 
transportation   for  elderly 
capped  persons; 

H.  R.  735,  relating  to  eligib^ity 
craft  registration; 

H.  R.  736,  relating  to  emergency 
tor  transmitters ;  and 

H.  R.  284.  to  amend  the  Jfchn 
nedy  Center  Act  to  authorise 
certain  repairs  and  for  oth^r 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai  i 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  SMALL 
ACT  AND  THE  SMALL 
INVESTMENT   ACT   OF 


Ijir.  Speaker, 
on  Rules, 
J 70  and  ask 
ion. 
re  lolution,    as 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
by  direction  of  the  Committ^ 
I  call  up  House  Resolution 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

The    Clerk    read    the 

follows: 

H.  Res.  270 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  ad<:  ptlon  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  :o  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressioni  1  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  Housi  resolve  Itself 
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to. 
announced 


California. 


Mr. 

(jonsent  that 

Works   and 

il  midnight, 

file  reports 


t< 


notice  to 

ckrrier  fares; 

reduced  fare 

and   handi- 

f  or  air- 

loca- 

F.  Ken- 
funds  for 
purposes. 
)bjection  to 
from  Cali- 


BUSINESS 
BUSINESS 
1958 


Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  692)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  Increase  loan  authoriza- 
tion and  surety  bond  guarantee  authority; 
and  to  Improve  the  disaster  assistance,  cer- 
tificate of  competency  and  Small  Business 
set-aside  programs.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sneld  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott>  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  270 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
692,  a  bUl  which  amends  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  increase  loan  author- 
ization and  surety  bond  guarantee  au- 
thority; and  to  improve  the  disaster 
assistance,  certificate  of  competency,  and 
small  business  setaside  programs. 

K.R.  692  is  divided  into  6  titles  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Title  I — increases  SBA's  authorizations  and 
limitations  for  fiscal  year  1977  as  needed  and 
establishes  operating  levels  for  all  of  SBA's 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

Title  II — makes  miscellaneous  conforming 
and  technical  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 

Title  III — authorizes  SBA  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  small  homebullders:  en- 
larges the  eligibility  for  SBA  compliance 
loans;  and  authorizes  up  to  a  5  year  mora- 
torium on  repayment  of  SBA  loans. 

Title  IV — authorizes  SBA  to  make  displaced 
business  loans  to  a  small  concern  which  has 
been  displaced  by  a  project  of  a  State  or  local 
government.  It  also  authorizes  SBA  to  make 
economic  Injury  loans  to  small  business  con- 
cerns in  an  area  affected  by  a  natural  disas- 
ter upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved. 

Title  V — expands  SBA's  certificate  of  com- 
petency program  by  giving  to  SBA  the  final 
determination  of  all  elements  of  responsi- 
bility and  eligibility  of  a  small  business  for 
purposes  of  bidding  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Title  VI — directs  Federal  agencies,  to  the 
e.xtent  feasible,  to  divide  small  business  set- 
aside  contracts  into  amounts  of  less  than  $1 
million  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  an  omnibus 
bill  that  makes  those  changes  in  the  law 
which  have  been  agreed  to  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
The  vote  in  committee  was  23  to  0. 

Under  the  bill  as  presently  v/ritten 
there  is  a  need  to  waive  points  of  order 


as  to  section  402  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  because  section  101  of  H.R.  692 
contains  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  section  in  violation  will  be  deleted 
from  the  bill,  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  through  amendment  immedi- 
ately after  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  The 
section  is  no  longer  necessary  because 
the  identical  authorizations  were  passed 
on  February  1,  1977,  in  H.R.  2467.  The 
Committee  on  Rules,  however,  felt  that 
the  waiver  was  still  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  a  point  of  order  from  being 
lodged  prior  to  the  amendment  to  delete 
being  offered. 

As  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
stated  in  its  report  on  the  bill: 

The  provisions  of  this  encompassing  bill 
are  needed  by  the  Nation's  small  businessmen 
if  a  climate  is  to  be  provided  in  which  they 
may  prosper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  270  so  that  we  may  de- 
bate and  vote  on  H.R.  692. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  House  Resolu- 
tion 270  is  a  1-hour,  open  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  692,  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  Amendments  of  1977.  The 
resolution  waives  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  because  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill  contains  a  1977  fiscal 
year  authorization.  Since  the  Budget  Act 
requires  legislation  authorizing  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be 
reported  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year,  a  waiver 
of  the  provision  of  the  Act  is  necessary 
in  order  even  to  consider  the  measure. 

In  any  event,  because  H.R.  2647,  which 
passed  Uie  House  on  February  1,  is  iden- 
tical to  section  101  of  the  bill  before  us, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  strike  this  sec- 
tion from  the  legislation. 

Very  briefly,  H.R.  692  proposes; 

First,  to  increase  SBA's  loan  author- 
ization and  surety  bond  guarantee  au- 
thority; 

Second,  to  improve  SBA  disaster  as- 
sistance and  set-aside  programs; 

Third,  to  provide  SBA  financial  as- 
sistance to  small  homebullders; 

Fourth,  to  make  displaced  business 
loans  to  small  concerns  which  have  been 
displaced  by  State  or  local  projects :  and 

Fifth,  to  expand  SBA's  certificate  of 
competency  program. 

Costs  during  the  current  and  next  5 
fiscal  years  are  estimated  at  less  than 
$185  million. 

All  of  these  modifications  in  the  Small 
Business  and  Small  Business  Investment 
Acts  are  justified.  I  support  them  and 
am  pleased  especially  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes small  homebuilder  assistance  and 
displaced  business  loans  to  small  firms 
which  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
State  or  local  government  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
rule  which  allows  the  bill  to  be  read  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections.  Upon  its 
adoption,  I  also  intend  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  legislation. 


February  9,  1977 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKES)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule  and  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House.  At  a  time  when  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  need  for  eliminat- 
ing useless  or  duplicative  Federal  agen- 
cies and  programs,  it  is  worth  noting 
one  of  the  agencies  in  Government 
which  positively  and  effectively  meets 
its  responsibilities.  I  refer  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  work  of 
this  Agency  provides  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  some  which  seem  to  be  more  intent 
upon  injecting  themselves  and  their 
regulations  into  the  day-to-day  business 
of  commerce  and  industry  and  into  the 
lives  of  private  individuals. 

In  the  SBA  we  find  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  are  in  business  to  pro- 
mote business  for  others  rather  than  for 
themselves;  to  help  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists to  expand  or  to  function 
more  efficiently.  One  need  only  to  travel 
across  the  Nation  or  to  almost  any  city 
or  town  to  see  evidence  that  the  Federal 
program  to  support  and  encourage  small 
business  is  a  success.  True,  there  have 
been  troubled  areas  as  there  are  with 
almost  any  effort  undertaken  to  assist 
people  in  helping  themselves.  But  I  am 
certain  the  good  outweighs  the  bad  many 
times  over  and  I  am  proud  to  be  among 
those  who  stand  behind  the  work  this 
worthwhile  Agency  of  Government  is 
doing. 

If  one  were  to  study  only  the  legalisms 
of  SBA,  it  would  seem  it  is  charged  pri- 
marily with  helping  supply  the  capital 
needed  by  small  businesses  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies,  for  the 
expansion  or  construction  of  facilities, 
and  to  give  a  helping  hand  when  work- 
ing capital  is  needed.  That  may  be  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  SBA,  but  it  translates 
into  better  lives  for  thousands  of  fami- 
lies in  our  land  who  now  own  their  own 
businesses  or  who  work  for  a  small  busi- 
ness which  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for 
the  help  afforded  by  SBA. 

The  SBA  does  a  lot  more  than  boost 
business.  It  creates  independence  for 
small  business  owners.  It  helps  them 
compete  with  larger,  richer,  more  power- 
ful competitors.  It  opens  the  way  to  fi- 
nancial assistance  at  limited  cost,  helps 
the  disadvantaged  to  a  useful,  produc- 
tive life,  it  paves  the  way  for  the  handi- 
capped to  become  self-sufficient  and  hire 
others  with  similar  handicaps  to  improve 
their  lot  in  life  by  means  of  work  instead 
of  welfare. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
programs  provide  disaster  loans  when 
needed  and  where  needed,  at  rates  within 
the  reach  of  those  hard  hit  by  adversity. 
It  provides  the  means  for  State  and  local 
development  companies  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  small  business  through  seed 
money  and  other  programs. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  programs 
of  the  SBA  are  the  kind  America  needs. 
No  responsibility  of  Government  is  more 
solemn  than  that  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  those  whose  desire  is  to  better  them- 
selves through  work. 


During  this  past  year,  small  businesses 
have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
weather,  energy  shortages,  ever-rising 
production  and  marketing  costs,  and  by 
consumer  uncertainty.  Many  have  been 
forced  to  close  their  doors  and  that  is 
regrettable.  But  far  more  have  managed 
to  hang  on  through  rough  times  with 
the  help  of  SBA  and  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  stream  of  commerce  in  our 
country. 

Small  business  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  thro'ughout  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  The  giants  of  industry  have  made 
and  poured  wealth  into  our  cities  and 
industrial  centers.  But  there  still  are 
the  millions  of  small  businessmen  who  go 
about  their  daily  work  of  making  the 
countless  items  and  providing  the  multi- 
ple services  without  which  the  economy 
would  falter.  These  small  businessmen 
together  provide  as  many  or  more  jobs 
than  do  the  giants  and  it  is  invaluable 
to  them  to  know  that  if  help  be  needed, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
ready  to  help  if  money  is  made  available 
by  the  Congress. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  many,  many 
programs  have  been  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. Too  many  of  these  are  of  little 
value.  Some  are  best  known  for  their 
nuisance  effect.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  not  one  of  these.  It  is 
vital  to  our  Nation  and  those  who  work 
for  a  better  America.  The  addition  in 
authorization  and  function  provided  in 
the  pending  bill  are  fully  justified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  bill  H.R.  692  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase 
loan  authorization  and  surety  bond  guar- 
antee authority;  and  to  improve  the  dis- 
aster assistance,  certificate  of  competen- 
cy and  small  business  setaside  programs, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o{  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 

LIMITATIONS 

Part  A 

SURETT    BOND    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  101.  Section  412  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$56,500,000"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$71,000,000". 

BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  FUND 

Sec.  102.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$6,000,000,- 
000,"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$8,000,000,000". 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNTTY  LOANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$450,- 


000,000"   and   by   Inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
"$525,000,000". 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Sec.  101.  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$725,- 
000,000"  and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,100,000,000". 

Part  B 
line  item  program  attrhorizations 

Sec.  105.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

'(4)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized : 

"(A)  For  fiscal  year  1978: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $400,000,000  In  direct 
loans.  $15,000,000  in  immediate  participation 
loans,  and  $2,500,000,000  in  deferred  partici- 
pation loans. 

"(11)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  Ls 
authorized  to  make  $20,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $20,000  - 
000  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(ill)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $60,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $81,000  - 
000  In  guaranteed  loans. 

"(Iv)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501  and  502  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $40,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $20,000  - 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(V)  For  the  program."!  authorized  by  title 
in  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $20,000,000  in  direct  purchase  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $180,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(V)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  guarantees  not  to  exceed 
$915,000,000. 

"(vll)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 7(b)(3),  7(b)(4).  7(b)(5),  7(b)(6)  7 
(b)(7),  7(b)(8),  and  7(g)  of  this  Act  the 
Administration  Is  authorized  to  enter  loans, 
guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or  commit- 
ments not  to  exceed  $300,000,000. 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1979: 

"(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $440,000,000  in  direct 
loans,  $17,000,000  in  immediate  participation 
loans,  and  $2,800,000,000  in  deferred  partici- 
pation loans. 

"(11)  For  the  programs  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 7(h)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $22,000,000  In  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans  and  $22,000,- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(ill)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(1)  of  this  Act  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $66,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans  and  $89,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(Iv)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 501  and  502  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $44,000,000  in  direct  and 
Immediate  participation  loans  and  $22,000.- 
000  in  guaranteed  loans. 

"(V)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
ni  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $22,000,000  In  direct  purchase  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $198,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 
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••(vii)    For    the    programs 
sections  7(b)(3),  7(b)(4),  7 
7(b)(7),  7(b)(8),  and  7(g) 
Administration  Is  authorized 
guarantees,   and   other   obli 
mltments  not  to  exceed  $300, 

Sec.   106.  Section  403   of 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958 
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ing  in  lieu  thereof  ",  as  capit 
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Sec.  107.  Section  412  of  the 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  am; 
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Administration,  which 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.   201.    Section    4(c)(2) 
Business   Act   Is   amended 
"and  7(c)  (2)"  and  by  inserting 
of  "7(c)  (2).  and  7(g)". 

Sec.   202.    Section    4(c)(5) 
Business    Act   is   amended 
"Committees  on   Banking 
the  Senate  and   House  of 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  therdo 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  U:  ban 
the   Senate   and    the   Committee 
Business  of  the  House  of 

Sec.  203.  Section  10(b)  of 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  strlkti 
Select  Committee  to  Conduc ; 
Investigation  of  the  Problems 
ness"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
mlttee  on  Small  Bxisiness  of 
Representatives". 

Sec.  204.  Section  10(e)  of 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  strlkfag 
Select  Committee  To  Conducjt 
Investigation  of  the  Problems 
ness"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
mlttee  on  Small  Business  ol 
Representatives". 

Sec.  205.  Section  10(g)  of 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  strlk^ig 
ing  and  Currency"  and  by 
thereof  "Small  Business". 

Sec.   206.   Section   5316   of 
States  Code,   is  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)   the  figure  "( 
sertlng  the  figure  "  (4)  ". 

REPORTS  TO  THE    PRESIDENT   ANI 

Sec.  207.  Section  10(a)  of 
ness  Act   (15  U.S.C.  639(a)) 
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lor  the  next  fiscal  year  with 
concerns,    and 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  clause  "or  to  finance 
residential  or  commercial  construction  or 
rehabilitation  for  sale:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  loans  shall  not  be  used  primarily 
for  the  acquisition  of  land;". 

COMPLIANCE    LOANS 

Sec.  302.  Section  7(b)(5)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "any  Federal  law"  the  words 
"heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted". 

MORATORIUMS 

Sec.  303.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"{f)(l)  Subject  to  the  requirements  and 
conditions  contained  in  this  subsection, 
upon  application  by  a  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  the  recipient  of  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act.  the  Administration  shall 
assume  the  small  business  concern's  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  required  payments  under 
such  loan  or  shall  suspend  such  obligation 
If  the  loan  was  a  direct  loan  made  by  the 
Administration.  While  such  payments  are 
being  made  by  the  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  assumption  of  such  obligation  or 
while  such  obligation  is  suspended,  no  such 
payment  vrtth  respect  to  the  loan  shall  be 
required   by  the   small  business   concern. 

"(2)  The  Administration  shall  assume  or 
suspend  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  any  small  business  concern's  obliga- 
tion under  this  subsection  only  if — 

"(A)  without  the  assumption  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  obligation,  the  small  business 
concern  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, become  insolvent  or  remain 
in.solvent; 

"(B)  with  the  assumption  or  suspension 
of  the  obligation,  the  small  business  con- 
cern would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, become  or  remain  a  viable  small 
business  entity;  and 

"(C)  the  small  business  concern  executes 
a  satisfactory  agreement  In  writing  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  7(a)  (4)  (C)  and  7(1)  (1)  of  this  Act, 
the  Administration  may  extend  the  maturity 
of  any  loan  on  which  the  Administration  as- 
sumes or  suspends  the  obligation  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  corresponding  period 
of  time. 

"(4)  (A)  Prior  to  the  assumption  or  sus- 
pension by  the  Administration  of  any  small 
business  concern's  obligation  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Administration,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  herein, 
shall  require  the  small  business  concern  to 
agree  In  writing  to  repay  to  it  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  payments  which  were  required 
under  the  loan  during  the  period  for  which 
such  obligation  was  assumed  or  suspended, 
either — 

"(1)  by  periodic  payments  not  less  in 
amount  or  less  frequently  falling  due  than 
those  which  were  due  under  the  loan  during 
such  period,  or 

"(11)  pursuant  to  a  repayment  schedule 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administration  and  the 
small  business  concern,  or 

"(ill)  by  a  combination  of  the  payments 
described  in  clause  (1)  and  clause  (11). 

"(B)  In  addition  to  requiring  the  small 
business  concern  to  execute  the  agreement 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Admin- 
istration shall,  prior  to  the  assumption  or 
suspension  of  the  obligation,  take  such  ac- 
tion, and  require  the  small  business  concern 
to  take  such  action.  Including  the  provision 
of  such  security  as  the  Administration  deems 
appropriate  In  the  circumstances,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  lender  will  be 
safeguarded  adequately  during  and  after  the 
period  in  which  such  obligation  is  so  as- 
sumed or  suspended. 

"(5)    The   term  "required  payments'  with 


respect  to  any  loan  means  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  under  the  loan.". 

Sec.  304.  Section  4(c)   of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  inserting  In  clauses 
(1)(A)  and  (2)  (A)  thereof  "5(f)",  after  the 
word  "sections". 
TITLE      IV— AMENDMENTS      TO      SMALL 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  DISASTER 

LOAN  AUTHORITY 

DISPLACED  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Sec.  401,  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  after 
the  figure  "7(b)(2),"  the  figure  "7(b)(3)," 
and  by  striking  from  paragraph  (1)  (B) 
thereof  the  figure  "7(b)  (3) ,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  after 
the  figure  "7(b)(2),"  the  figure  ""7(b)(3)," 
and  by  striking  from  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
thereof  the  figure  "7(b)  (3),";  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (4)  thereof 
the  figure  "7(b)(3),". 

Sec.  402.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "federally  aided 
urban  renewal  program  or  a  highway  project 
or  any  other  construction  constructed  by  or 
with  funds  provided  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "program  or  project  con- 
structed by  or  with  funds  provided  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
a  program  or  project  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  public  service  entity,  providing 
such  government  or  public  service  entity  has 
the  authority  to  exercise  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  on  such  program  or  project". 

ECONOMIC  INJURY  LOANS 

Sec.  403.  Section  7(b)(2)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  by  adding  "or" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  section 
7(b)  (2)  (B)  and  by  adding  the  following: 

"(C)  a  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970;  and 

"(D)  if  no  disaster  declaration  has  been  is- 
sued pursuant  to  (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C)  herein,  the 
Governor  of  a  State  in  which  a  disaster  has 
occurred  may  certify  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  that  small  business  concerns 
( 1 )  have  suffered  economic  Injury  as  a  result 
of  such  disaster,  and  (2)  are  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms  in  the  disaster  stricken 
area.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the 
Administration  may  then  make  such  loans 
as  would  have  been  available  under  this  para- 
graph if  a  disaster  declaration  had  been 
issued; ". 
TITLE  V— CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY 

Sec.  501.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph 
(7)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(7)  (A)  To  certify  to  Government  procure- 
ment officers,  and  officers  engaged  In  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Federal  property,  with  re- 
spect to  all  elements  of  responsibility.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  capability,  com- 
petency, capacity,  credit,  Integrity,  persever- 
ance, and  tenacity,  of  any  small  business 
concern  or  group  of  such  concerns  to  receive 
and  perform  a  specific  Government  contract. 
A  Government  procurement  officer  or  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  sale  and  disposal  of 
Federal  property  may  not,  for  any  reason 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  preclude 
any  small  business  concern  or  group  of  such 
concerns  from  being  awarded  such  contract 
without  referring  the  matter  for  a  final  dis- 
position to  the  Administration. 

"(B)  If  a  Government  procurement  officer 
finds  that  an  otherwise  qualified  small  busi- 
ness concern  may  be  ineligible  due  to  the 
provisions  of  section  35(a)  of  title  41,  United 
States  Code,  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  he 
shall  notify  the  Administration  in  writing 
of  such  finding.  The  Administration  shall 
review  such  finding  and  shall  either  dismiss 
it  and  certifv  the  small  business  concern  to 
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be  an  eligible  Government  contractor  for  a 
specific  Goverment  contract  or  if  it  concurs 
in  the  finding,  forward  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  final  disposition,  in 
which  case  the  Administration  may  certify 
the  small  business  concern  only  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  the  small  business 
concern  not  to  be  in  violation. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  or  group  of  such  concerns  has 
been  certified  by  the  Administration  pursu- 
ant to  (A)  or  (B)  to  be  a  responsible  or  eli- 
gible Government  contractor  as  to  a  specific 
Government  contract,  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  procurement  or  property  dis- 
posal powers  are  directed  to  accept  such 
certification  as  conclusive,  and  shall  let  such 
Government  contract  to  such  concern  or 
group  of  concerns  without  requiring  It  to 
meet  any  other  requirement  of  responsi- 
bility or  eligibility.". 

TITLE  VI— SMALL  BUSINESS  SET-ASIDES 
Sec.  601.  Section  15  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  '"With  respect  to  any  work 
to  be  performed  the  amount  of  which  would 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  any  con- 
tract for  which  a  surety  may  be  guaranteed 
against  loss  under  section  411  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
694(b) ),  the  contracting  procurement  agency 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  place  contracts 
so  as  to  allow  more  than  one  small  business 
concern  to  perform  such  work.". 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  692  and  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  au- 
thorizations and  limitations  on  its  loan 
programs;  and  to  increase  the  scope  of 
eligibility  for  SBA  assistance  and  the 
terms  thereof. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to— 

Increase  SBA's  authorizations  and 
limitations  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  es- 
tablish operating  levels  for  all  of  SBA's 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979; 

Make  miscellaneous  conforming  and 
technical  amendments  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act; 

Authorize  SBA  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  small  home  builders;  en- 
large the  eligibility  for  SBA  compliance 
loans;  and  authorize  up  to  a  5 -year 
moratorium  on  repayment  of  SBA  loans; 

Authorize  SBA  to  make  displaced  busi- 
ness loans  to  a  small  concern  which  has 
been  displaced  by  a  project  by  a  State  or 
local  government;  and  authorize  SBA  to 
make  economic  injury  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  in  an  area  affected  by 
a  natural  disaster  upon  the  request  of 
the  Grovemor  of  the  State  involved; 

Expand  SBA's  certificate  of  com- 
petency program  by  including  the  final 
determination  of  all  elements  of  respon- 
sibility and  specific  aspects  of  eligibility 
of  a  small  business  for  purposes  of  bid- 
ding on  (Government  contracts ;  and 
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Direct  Federal  agencies,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  to  divide  small  business  set- 
aside  contracts  into  amoimts  of  less  than 
Sl.000,000  each. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  numer- 
ous bills  and  those  which  received  favor- 
able consideration  were  incorporated  in 
a  clean  bill  (H.R.  13567)  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0. 
This  omnibus  bill  passed  the  House  on 
June  7,  1976,  under  Suspension  of  the 
Rules  by  a  vote  of  341-2.  The  Senate, 
however,  failed  to  act  upon  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  95th 
Congress  as  H.R.  692  and  was  favorably 
reported  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  23  to 
0.  Since  SBA  has  almost  exhausted  its 
loan  authority  and  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
mediate curtailment  of  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams, a  separate  bill  providing  enough 
authority  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1977  was  also  reported  (H.R.  2647*  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  1,  1977, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  bill, 
H.R.  692,  provides  the  needed  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal  year  1979 
The  Committee  will  offer  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  692  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  passage  of  H.R.  2647. 

In  the  committee's  report,  there  is  a 
summary  of  SBA's  current  major  finan- 
cial programs  and  I  would  commend  that 
portion  of  the  report  to  Members  who 
may  have  questions  about  what  SBA  is 
and  what  it  does. 

Since  this  is  ai.  omnibus  bill,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  it  would  consume  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  House's  time.  I  am, 
therefore,  only  going  to  hit  the  high- 
lights. 

TITLE    1 

In  order  to  continue  the  operation  of 
SBA  progi-ams  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
which  may  be  outstanding  under  the 
business  loan  and  investment  fund  from 
$6  billion  to  $8  billion;  to  increase  the 
sublimitation  on  the  amount  of  economic 
opportunity  loans  which  may  be  out- 
standing from  $450,000  to  $525,000;  and 
to  increase  the  sublimitation  on  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  which 
may  be  outstanding  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  from  $725,000,000  to 
$1,100,000,000.  These  are  the  amounts 
which  were  requested  by  President  Ford. 

Although  the  above  increases  will  carry 
SBA  through  fiscal  year  1977.  it  would 
be  better  planning  and  facilitate  greater 
performance  to  specify  the  program 
levels  at  which  SBA  might  operate  for 
several  years  in  advance.  This  would  also 
provide  for  more  congressional  control 
over  SBA  and  would  more  clearly  give 
SBA  and  the  small  business  community 
an  indication  of  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance which  it  might  anticipate  to  be 
forthcoming  from  SBA  during  the  next 
several  years  and  would  also  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  Congress  to  deal  with 
SBAs  program  levels  each  year. 

TITLE    11 
SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 

At  the  commencement  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, legislative  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding assistance  to  and  protection  of 


small  business,  including  financial  aid, 
and  participation  of  small  business  en- 
terprises in  Federal  procurement  and 
Government  contracts,  was  given  to  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  This 
jurisdiction  was  formerly  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  and  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee was  a  select  committee. 

The  Small  Business  Act  specifically 
provides  for  the  submission  of  certain 
reports  and  information  to  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
change  in  legislative  jurisdiction,  these 
reports  and  information  should  now  be 
provided  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  the  Small  Business 
Act  as  amended. 

ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  MINORITY 
SMALL    BUSINESS 

Prior  to  1974,  SBA  had  three  Associate 
Administrators.  In  that  year,  a  new  po- 
sition of  Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  Small  Business  was  established 
and  one  has  been  appointed.  Although 
SBA's  three  other  Associate  Administra- 
tors are  established  at  executive  level  V. 
no  executive  level  was  established  for 
the  new  Associate  Administrator  and  he 
should  be  similarly  established  at  the 
sam.e  executive  level. 

SBA's    ANNUAL    REPORT 

SBA  submits  an  annual  report  to  the 
President,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  report  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  small  business,  a 
description  of  the  operations  of  SBA  and 
recommendations  for  strengthening  or 
improving  SBA's  programs.  Although 
SBA  is  statutorily  directed  to  provide 
specific  assistance  to  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  individuals,  it 
does  not,  in  its  annual  report,  specifically 
report  on  minority  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

A  breakdown  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided to  minorities,  the  goals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  next  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  such  concerns,  and  recom- 
mendations for  improving  assistance  to 
them  would  be  helpful. 

TITLE    m 
HOMEBUILDERS 

Until  late  last  year,  a  homebuilder. 
regardless  of  size,  and  although  over  80 
percent  of  all  homebuilders  are  small 
businesses,  was  precluded  by  SBA  from 
receiving  financial  assistance. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  action  last 
year  in  overwhelmingly  passing  the  pred- 
ecessor of  this  bill,  SBA  did  amend  its 
rules  to  permit  homebuilders  to  obtain 
limited  financial  assistance  in  a  very  few 
situations,  however,  we  do  not  believe 
that  SBA's  new  rule  is  sufficient. 

SBA  bases  this  preclusion  on  their 
policy  that  homebuilders  as  a  class  are 
speculators,  unless  the  homebuilder  is  a 
custom  builder;  that  is.  he  is  performing 
the  construction  under  a  contract  with 
a  specific  purchaser. 

This  equipment  of  an  "assured  cus- 
tomer" is  not  applied  to  other  industries. 
A  manufacturer  does  not  have  assured 
customers  for  his  products  nor  does  a 
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wholesaler  or  retailer  have  aiured  cus- 
tomers for  their  line  of  busirn  ss  and  yet 
all  of  these  are  eligible  for  SBA  assist- 
ance and  are  given  SBA  assistince 

Many  small  homebuilders 
to  obtain  loans  from  banks 
the  modest  size  of  their  operation 
credit  problem  affects  the  smpU 
no  less  than  it  affects  other 
nessmen  in  their  attempt  to  obtain 
financing.  Like  other  small ' 
the  homebuilder  needs  help  frbr.i  time  to 
time  from  some  other  source  ti  >  make  the 
financial  arrangements  necesspry  for  the 
firm's  economic  well-being. 

No  other  agency  or  department 
Federal  Government,  includir  g 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urljan 
opment,    currently    provides 
kind   of   direct  financial 
homebuilders  as  does  the  SB|^ 
small  businessmen. 

A  number  of  Members  have 
legislation  to  correct  this  iniquity 
eluding  Congressmen  LaFalc 
Lehman,  Hamilton.  Fish, 
Mrs.   BoGGS.   I  intend   to 
recognize  such  of  these  Memb 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  pr 
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Under  section  7(b)(5)   of 
Business  Act,  SBA  makes 
business  concerns  in  order  to 
in  effecting  additions  to  or  alt 
its  plant,  facilities,  or  methodi 
tion  to  meet  requirements 
the  business  pursuant  to  any 
State  law  or  regulation 
formity  with  the  Feder:.l  law 

Unless,  however,  the  Federll 
enacted  subsequent  to  enactment 
provision  in  Januarj'  of  1974 
SBA  had  a  specific  loan  pro 
lished  prior  thereto,  SBA  refu* 
these  compliance  loans  to  mee 
requirement*:. 

This  prospective  interpretation 
compliance  loan  authority 
ance  to  small  concerns 
quired  to  meet  federally  impojsed 
thorized  standards  estabUshec 
law. 

The  requirements  of  any 
State  law  impose  just  as  much 
cial  burden  upon  small  busine^ 
who  must  meet  these  standards 
less  of  the  date  when  the 
was  imposed.  Thus  they  should 
ble  to  receive  the  same  type  of 

This  lack  of  SBA  assistance 
considerable  problems  for  s 
homes  which  have  been  requ^ed 
Department  of  Health, 
Welfare  to  comply  with  the 
the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the 
Protection  Association. 

Legislation  to  correct  this 
Introduced  by  Congressman 
will  subsequently  recognize  h 
desirous  of  making  a  statemept. 
moratorittms 

As  a  prerequisite  to  makini 
SBA  must  first  determine 
a  reasonable  assurance  of 
The  statute  also  imposes  a 
turity  date  or  a  maximum  tehn 
loan  and  many  SBA  loans  are 
maximum  statutory  term. 
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Subsequent  to  the  making  of  a  loan, 
some  small  business  concerns  experience 
financial  difBculties,  oftentimes  due  to 
causes  beyond  their  control;  for  example, 
the  recent  economic  recession.  Some  of 
these  concerns  would  be  able  to  survive 
and  prosper  if  there  was  specific  author- 
ity in  SBA  to  defer  the  payments  due 
either  to  SBA  or  to  a  bank  which  had 
made  a  guaranteed  loan. 

Under  the  existing  law,  SBA  may  de- 
fer such  pajmients  only  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  liquidation  of  the 
loan.  It  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned to  give  SBA  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  grant  deferments  in  other  situ- 
ations providing  that  without  it  the  bor- 
rower would  become  insolvent  or  remain 
insolvent  and  further  providing  that 
with  the  assumption  or  suspension  of  the 
obligation  the  borrower  would  become  or 
remain  a  viable  small  business  entity. 

Legislation  to  specifically  authorize  a 
temporary  moratorium  on  the  repay- 
ment of  SBA  loans  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Parren  Mitchell  and  I  will  also  subse- 
quently recognize  him. 

TITLE     IV 
DISPL.ACED     BUSINESS    LOANS 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
specifically  authorized  under  section  7 
(b)  (3)  to  make  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  to  assist  them  in  continuing  in 
business  or  in  establishing  a  new  busi- 
ness if  the  concern  has  been  harmed  by 
a  project  or  program  constructed  by  or 
Vv'ith  Federal  funds. 

These  loans  are  funded  under  SBA's 
business  loan  and  investment  fimd, 
whereas  all  of  SBA's  other  nonphysical 
disaster  loans  are  fxmded  under  its  dis- 
a,ster  fund. 

Small  businesse.-.  sustain  just  as  much 
financial  injury  when  they  are  displaced 
by  a  project  or  program  by  a  State  or 
local  government  or  public  service  en- 
tity and  need  Federal  loan  assistance  to 
assist  in  their  recovery. 

Loan  p.ssistance.  which  would  carry  in- 
terest at  a  rate  above  the  cost  of  interest- 
to  the  Federal  Government,  should  be 
provided  to  cover  this  situation,  and  all 
displaced  business  loans  should  be 
funded  through  SBA's  disaster  loan  re- 
volving fund  as  are  all  other  nonphysical 
disaster  loans. 

ECONOMIC     INJTTRY     LOANS 

SBA  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
small  businesses  which  are  located  in  an 
area  affected  by  a  natural  disaster  if 
they  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  but  only  if 
the  disaster  was  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
Administrator  of  SBA. 

There  are  many  small  businesses 
which  suffer  the  requisite  economic  in- 
jury but  are  unable  to  obtain  this  type 
of  loan  because  of  the  local  nature  of 
the  disaster. 

Those  concerns  affected  bv  a  natural 
disaster  should  be  eligible  for  economic 
injury  type  loans  even  if  the  disaster 
was  not  of  such  proportion  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  disaster  declaration. 

For  example,  a  fire  destroyed  a  tele- 
phone company  office  and  disrupted  sen;- 
ice  to  thousands  of  small  business  con- 


cerns. This  disruption  imposed  severe  fi- 
nancial loss  upon  many  of  these  con- 
cerns which  were  dependent  upon  tele- 
phone service  to  solicit  customers.  Be- 
cause the  fire  did  not  qualify  for  a  dis- 
aster declaration,  those  small  businesses 
which  were  harmed  could  not  receive 
this  type  of  SBA  loan  assistance. 

Severe  localized  damages  from  storms, 
fioods,  fire,  and  droughts  oftentimes 
cause  severe  financial  loss  to  small  busi- 
nessmen in  the  impacted  area.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Alpine  County,  Calif.,  the  en- 
tire community  of  Bear  Valley  has  filed 
bankruptcy  due  to  lost  business  revenue 
because  ski  lodges  could  not  oper?ite 
because  of  a  lack  of  snow.  If  some  type 
of  Federal  loan  assistance  had  been 
available,  many  ol  these  financially  in- 
jured small  concerns  could  have  ulti- 
mately recovered. 

Congressmen  John  McFall  and  Dick 
Ottinger  have  introduced  legislation  to 
rectify  this  situation  and  I  will,  subse- 
quently, recognize  them. 

TITLE    V 

Section  8(b)  (7)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  issue  a  certificate  of 
com.petency  (COC).  This  document 
"certifies  to  a  Federal  procuring  activity 
that  a  small  business  concern  is  com- 
petent as  to  capacity  and  credit  to  per- 
form a  specific  Government  contract." 
Whenever  any  question  arises  as  to  the 
capacity  and  credit  of  such  small  busi- 
ness concern,  the  Government  procure- 
ment ofiBcer  refers  tlie  matter  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  its 
subsequent  decision  on  the  matter  is 
conclusive. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  statutory  re- 
quii-ement  mandating  that  once  a  cer- 
tificate of  competeiicy  is  issued  the  con- 
tract must  be  let  to  the  small  business, 
nor  does  the  statute  include  other  ele- 
ments aside  from  a  small  business  ca- 
pacity or  credit.  This  hr.s  resulted  in 
severe  problems  for  the  small  business 
community. 

Small  business  can  and  has  been 
denied  Government  contracts  because 
the  procuring  activity  has  determined 
that  the  small  business  lacked  the  req- 
uisite "tenacity,  perseverance  or  in- 
tegrity" to  perform  a  specific  Govern- 
ment contract.  Such  a  finding  results 
in  the  small  firm  being  branded  as  non- 
responsible.  Resort  to  the  COC  proce- 
dure in  such  cases  is  not  available  since 
capacity  and  credit  are,  purportedly,  not 
involved. 

Although  SBA  normally  has  the  right 
to  appeal  such  determinations  to  a 
higher  authority  within  the  procuring 
activity,  such  action  is  of  questionable 
value  as  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
asking  a  bureaucracy  to  overrule  itself. 
Also,  the  procurement  need  not  be  held 
in  abeyance  pending  the  appeal  if  the 
contracting  officer  subjectively  deter- 
mines that  the  items  called  for  by  the 
contract  are  urgently  needed. 

There  is  yet  another  instance  when 
procurement  officers  need  not  refer  a 
matter  to  SBA  for  a  COC  determina- 
tion, which  is  working  an  inequity  on 
small  business. 
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A  bidder  on  a  Government  contract 
must  also  show  that  he  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  or  a  regular  dealer  in  the  ma- 
terials, supplies,  articles,  or  equipment 
to  be  manufactured  or  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  Rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
require  that  a  procuiement  oSBcer  must 
reject  bids  from  a  bidder  who  is  not  a 
manufacturer  or  dealer  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.  If  a  small  busi- 
ness is  deemed  ineligible  due  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  there  is 
no  recourse  to  the  certificate  of  com- 
petency procedure. 

The  small  business  does  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  determination  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  However,  the  com- 
mittee is  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  reversed  a 
finding  of  ineligibility  made  pursuant  to 
this  act. 

The  application  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  rulings  varies  widely  in  different 
areas  of  the  country.  Bidders  who  would 
be  eligible  in  one  area  are  declared  in- 
eligible in  another.  For  example,  a  bidder 
was  declared  ineligible  because  he  did  not 
manufacture  the  pencils  to  be  included  in 
a  kit  which  was  to  be  supplied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  literal  implementation  of  this  re- 
quirement would  exclude  such  corporate 
giants  as  General  Motors  or  Rockwell  In- 
ternational from  receiving  Government 
contracts.  Very  few  firms  produce  every 
integral  part  that  goes  into  the  finished 
product.  But  this  test  is  being  applied 
most  harshly  to  small  business.  The  De- 
fense Contract  Administration  Services 
has  used  this  test  on  numerous  occa- 
sions when  conducting  its  preaware  sur- 
veys on  potential  Government  contrac- 
tors. When  low  bidders  are  declared  in- 
eligible because  of  an  ineo.uitable  appli- 
cation of  a  good  law,  the  Government 
pays  more  for  its  products,  and  small 
business  is  unjustly  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  on  Federal  contracts. 

Legislation  dealing  with  this  subject 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  and  I  will  subsequently  rec- 
ognize him. 

TITLE    VIII 

The  Small  Business  Act  and  numerous 
other  statutes  recognize  the  role  which 
small  business  should  play  in  our  econ- 
omy, particularly  in  providing  goods  and 
services  to  the  Federal  Government.  This 
recognition  is  indicated  by  statutory  lan- 
guage requiring  that  small  business  re- 
ceive a  fair  portion  of  the  total  purchases 
and  contracts  for  property  and  services 
for  the  Government. 

All  Federal  agencies  set  aside  some  of 
the  contracts  exclusively  for  bidding  by 
small  business.  The  Miller  Act  requires 
that  a  successful  bidder  provide  a  surety 
bond  to  insure  the  performance  of  any 
Federal  contract  for  more  than  $2,000. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
operates  a  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
gi-am  under  which  SBA  will  reimburse 
the  surety  for  loss  sustained  on  a  surety 
bond  issued  on  behalf  of  the  small  busi- 
ness, providing  the  size  of  the  contract 
does  not  exceed  $1  million. 

Some     Federal     contracts,     however, 


which  are  set  aside  for  small  business  are 
for  more  than  $1  million.  Most  small 
businesses  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
surety  bond  in  excess  of  this  amount  and 
thus  are  effectively  precluded  from  bid- 
ding on  small  business  set-asides  which 
exceed  $1  million. 

It  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned 
to  direct  the  Federal  agency  which  is  let- 
ting a  contract  as  a  small  business  set- 
aside  to  divide  large  contracts  into 
smaller  ones,  to  the  extent  feasible,  so 
as  to  keep  set-aside  contracts  to  less  than 
$1  million. 

CONCLUSION 

This  legislation  which  is  before  the 
House  this  afternoon  was  UTitten  by  the 
committee  after  conducting  extensive 
hearings  upon  numerous  bills  which  were 
introduced  to  rectify  problems  facing  the 
small  businessman. 

Again,  I  want  to  stress  that  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  were  jointly  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  this  bill. 
This  bill  originated  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  combines  the  ideas  of  the  co- 
sponsors.  It  is  a  bipartisan  or  nonparti- 
san bill.  The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Conte,  worked 
hard  and  constructively  to  develop  this 
measure  which  was  imanimously  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  It  should  re- 
ceive the  bipartisan  support  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  House  and  I 
ui'ge  its  immediate  passage. 

RECOGNITION    OP    MEMBERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  want  to  commend 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  devoted  their  time  to  attendance 
and  participation  in  the  numerous  days 
of  hearings  which  culminated  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  brought  the  problems  of  smajl 
business  to  our  attention  and  who  also 
proposed  legislative  solutions  to  these 
jn-oblems.  These  Member^,  although 
many  of  them  do  not  serve  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  have  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  viability  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  and  provided  us 
with  the  information  and  assistance  so 
that  we  can  carry  out  our  responsibility 
of  providing  assistance  to  and  protection 
of  small  business.  Thus,  I  want  to  single 
out  for  special  recognition  because  of  the 
input  they  provided  us:  Mr.  McFall, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  and  Messrs.  Addabbo, 
Downey,  Fish,  Lehman,  Levitas,  Lott, 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Ottinger,  and 
Whalen. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lov.'a.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa : 
Amend  page  1  by  striking  lines  5  through  8 
atid  renumbering  the  remaining  sections. 

Amend  page  3,  line  22,  by  striking  "$915,- 
000,000"  and  by  inserting  $2,000,000,000", 

Amend  page  5,  line  7,  by  striking  "$1,010,- 
000,000"   and  by  Inserting  "$2,000,000,000". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
amendment  deals  with  title  I.  First  it 
strikes  section  7  01  which  puts  this  bill  in 


compliance  with  the  Budget  and  Control 
Act. 

The  other  amendments  put  this  bill  in 
conformity  with  the  bill  we  passed  here 
last  week,  H.R.  2467,  relative  to  the  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979.  We  are  making  the  multiple-year 
authorizations  so  that  we  will  not  be 
doing  as  so  many  committees  have  done 
in  the  past,  run  6  months  behind  in  au- 
thorizations. We  are  trying  to  set  them 
in  advance  so  everyone  wiU  know  in  ad- 
vance what  authorizations  are  permitted, 
and  also,  so  the  department  will  have 
good  guidelines  on  which  to  base  their 
programing. 

I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is  merely 
making  conforming  changes  to  match 
the  bill  that  passed  last  Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  "is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  have  further  amendments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  title  m  but  the 
bill  is  to  be  read  by  titles. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  so  the  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
Amend  page  9,  line  11,  by  striking  "(3)"  and 
by  inserting  "(4)". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  noncontroversial  amendment 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BT     MR.     HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris  :  On  page 
7,  delete  all  of  Section  206,  beginning  on  line 
6  and  ending  on  line  8. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  creates  an  additional 
Associate  Administrator  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  think  it 
pretty  much  exemplifies  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  other  legislation  which 
some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  stop  from 
doing.  It  we  have  had  a  boom  in  the 
number  of  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  have  also  had  a  boom 
in  the  supergrades  as  far  as  the  civil 
service  is  concerned.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  that  boom  as  long  as  an 
Individual  legislation  such  as  this  we 
continue  to  create  additional  supergrade 
posts,  as  this  bill  does.  It  creates  an  ad- 
ditional executive  level  5  for  the  Small 
Business  Adiftinistration,  without  hav- 
ing referred  the  legislation  to  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  without  having 
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any    sort    of    coordinati(  n 
agencies.  The  bill  simply 
other  executive  level  5 
lished  for  the  Small 
tration. 

It  may  be  they  need 
level  5  there,  but  if  the 
to  have  some  means  of 
matter,  it  ought  to  go  to 
ice  Committee  for  its 
ommendation  as  to  the 
other  supergrade  post. 

It  seems  to  me  at  this 
we  ought  at  least  to  take 
ation  the  fact  that  we  are 
nization  proposals   being 
Carter   administration 
consider  this  whole  matte " 
way,  instead  of  continuii^g 
of  having  an  individual 
lation  creating  these  nevi 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
destructive  in  any  way 
create  the  right  type  of  . 
remove  just  this  section 
so  as  to  give  the  Civil 
and  the  new  administratis 
tunity    to    make    its 
clear  on  Assistant 
sociate  Administrators  of 
not  to  continue  the 
individual  pieces  of 
these  special  supergrade 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
colleagues  on  this  bill  w 
this  principle,  so  that  we 
section,  section  206.  from 
not  perpetuate  the  practice 
these  supergrade  posts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  U 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  a 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  _ 
ginia  asks  us  to  agree  with 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
I  think  there  is  an  except! 
The  rationale  for  this  pr 
this  person  is  doing  the  j 
been  doing  the  job.  He  is 
son  doing  the  job  as  an 
ministrator  who  does  not 
executive  level  5  title. 

Actually,  as  a  GS-18  a 
the  ceiling,  he  Is  paid  the 
of  money  he  would  have 
executive  level  5,  If  the 
it  would  make  a  difference 
colleague,  the  gentleman 
I  Mr.  Mitchell  >  who  brouglit 
attention  of  the  committe ; 
thought  made  a  very  good 
thL'?  instance  this  provisioi 
an  exception  to  general 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman 
ginia.  On  that  basis  the 
poses  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker 
strike  the  last  word.  I  rise 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
that  anyone  would  object 
sociate     Administrator 
enterprises.  If  every  agenc 
emment    had     been    as 
minorities  as  the  SBA  has 
portion   of   our  national 
have  been  erased  by  now. 
SBA  has  had  some  failings 
but   with   the   strong 
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House,  SBA  has  led  the  way.  It  has  a  rec- 
ord it  can  be  proud  of  and  one  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  SBA  to  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  way  and  set  an  example. 
For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  was  wrong 
for  this  body  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Minority  Enter- 
prises as  an  executive  level  position.  In 
the  name  of  commonsense  and  decency, 
I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, understands  that  I  could  not 
agree  more.  We  should  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  another  supergrade  post  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  cer- 
tainly minority  enterprises  is  something 
we  should  consider  an  administrator  for; 
but  I  am  sure  my  colleague  would  agree 
that  if  we  continue  to  have  legislation 
by  agency  creating  more  executive  levels 
and  administrators  without  having  any- 
body coordinate  this  kind  of  creation,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  this  up- 
surge and  inflation  of  supergrades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  agree  with  me  not  to  do  it  by  way 
of  individual  pieces  of  legislation  like 
this,  but  to  have  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission make  recommendations  as  to  ex- 
ecutive levels  and  how  many  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  Associate  Administrators 
we  have  in  a  given  agency.  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sort  of 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  a  sense;  but 
I  feel  that  this  committee,  even  before 
it  became  a  legislative  committee,  v/hen 
it  was  a  select  committee,  it  had  many 
hearings  on  minority  enterprises.  We 
came  out  with  a  strong  unanimous  feel- 
ing that  there  should  be  this  level  5  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Enterprises.  It 
is  that  important.  It  is  a  very  important 
function  in  the  SBA  and  they  have  done 
such  an  excellent  job  that  they  should 
be  pulled  out  of  the  flock,  so  to  say,  and 
brought  to  the  forefront  in  a  level  5 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  692,  amendments  to 
Small  Business  Act  and  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  This  bill  is  the  result  of 
thoroughly  nonpartisan  effort  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  numerous  other  members 
of  the  committee  from  both  parties.  It 
was  approved  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  13567 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  June  7, 
1976,  by  a  vote  of  341  to  2,  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  meet  needs  not 
met  under  the  present  Small  Business 


Act  of  1958.  First,  this  bill  will  provide 
help  under  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
homebuilders,    who    are    not    presently 
covered.  Second,  it  will  increase  the  limit 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  m  three  different 
categories  of  loans.  Business  loans  and 
investment  will  increase  from  $6  billion 
to  $8  billion,  economic  opportunity  loans 
from  S450,000  to  $525,000,  and  financial 
assistance  to  small  business  investment 
companies  from  $725,000  to  $1.1  million. 
These  increases  are  considered  neces- 
sary   for    SBA    programs    to    operate 
through  fiscal  year  1977  at  the  full  level 
of  funding  provided  by  law.  Third,  this 
legislation  will  authorize  SBA  to  deter- 
mine "responsibility"  of  a  small  business 
concern,  and  then  allow  the  maximum 
statutory  term  on  loans  to  be  suspended 
for  up  to  5  years  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Fourth,  it  authorizes  SBA  to  dis- 
pense disaster  loan  funds  to  small  busi- 
nesses upon  request  from  the  Governor 
of  that  State  without  a  Presidential  dec- 
laration. Fifth,  it  authorizes  loans  made 
to  businesses  displaced  by  Federal  proj- 
ects out  of  the  disaster  loan  funds.  Sixth, 
it  changes   the   authorizations   for   the 
lease  and  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
grams from  specific  dollar  amounts  to 
open-ended  amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  sending  this  bill  to  the  floor  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  by  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  my  belief  that  passage  of  this 
bill  is  necessary  for  small  businesses  to 
maintain  their  part  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery,  as  well  as  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  small  business  program. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  make  clear  to 
my  colleagues  a  little  bit  about  the  his- 
tory of  this  amendment.  When  I  first  ad- 
dressed the  issue  as  to  the  status  of  the 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Busi- 
ness, that  was  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. At  that  point,  there  were  dis- 
cussions with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  with  the  administration.  The 
Nixon  administration  agreed  that  the 
position  should  be  elevated  to  what  is 
proposed  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

We  went  through  the  same  effort  in 
terms  of  the  Ford  administration.  The 
CivU  Service  Commission  raised  no  ob- 
jections at  that  time,  and  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  raising  the  level 
of  this  position  to  what  is  proposed  in 
this  bill. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  argument 
about  waiting  to  reorganize  the  Govern- 
ment, waiting  for  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reorganize  the  Government, 
may  have  some  merit,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  you  know  and  I  know  that  such  a 
reorganization  is  at  least  8  months  down 
the  road  before  it  begins  to  fall  in  place, 
if  it  ever  falls  in  place.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  got  the  pressing  problem  of  minor- 
ity businesses  trying  to  exert  sufficient 
strength  through  an  administrator  so 
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that  they  can  become  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point 
on  this  to  my  colleagues.  I  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Budget  Committee  is  the 
matter  of  uncontroUabTes — how  much 
money  we  have  committed  to  uncontrol- 
lable items.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  to  the  extent  and  degree 
we  are  able  to  achieve  some  form  of  par- 
ity for  minority  businessmen;  to  the  ex- 
tent and  degree  that  we  are  able  to  do 
that,  that  is  to  the  extent  and  degree  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  begin  to  reduce 
some  of  the  uncontrollables  in  the 
budget.  Therefore.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  we  held  extensive 
hearings,  and  I  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee on  small  ^usiness.  In  many  cases, 
all  administrations  have  given  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  minorities.  They  have  shown 
dollar  figures  and  numbers,  but  never 
any  real  intention  to  help  the  minority 
go  with  the  mainstream. 

In  our  hearings,  we  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion of  an  administrator  for  minority 
small  businesses.  He  was  lost.  He  had  to 
report  through  three  other  people  before 
he  could  get  through  to  the  administra- 
tor. If  we  are  truly  going  to  help  the  mi- 
nority small  businessman,  he  must  have 
an  administrator;  he  must  have  some- 
one up  front  to  be  able  to  speak  for  him 
in  this  program.  I  would  ask  defeat  of 
this  amendment  and  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  comments.  Again,  I  urge 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  well-intentioned  but 
which  could  have  a  disastrous  impact  as 
we  try  to  open  ujp  the  doors  for  minor- 
ity businesses  in  this  coimtry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
there  were — ayes  3 ;  noes  26. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  amends  the  original  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Act,  which  could 
very  well  fit  into  this  legislation  in  title 
IV  of  the  bill.  The  problem  arose,  though, 
after  this  legislation  was  originally  dis- 
cussed and  passed  the  first  time  through 
the  Congress,  and  rather  than  amending 
or  attempting  to  amend  at  this  time,  I 
would  just  like  to  advise  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  problem  and  of  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced. 

When  the  Republic  of  Mexico  devalued 
the  peso,  it  caused  tremendous  stress  and 
economic  impact  on  the  American  side 
of  the  border. 

For  many  reasons  we  found,  to  our 
distress  at  the  time,  that  the  original 


jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration did  not  cover  that  type  of 
economic  disaster.  So  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  by  my  legislation  is  this : 
In  this  bill  we  refer  to  any  economic  im- 
pact due  to  a  relocation  or  any  adverse 
economic  impact  caused  by  a  project  of 
a  local  government  or  a  State  govern- 
ment. That  is  title  rv  of  this  act. 

I  have  introduced  my  bill  that  would 
amend,  ostensibly,  that  section,  saying 
that  if  there  is  any  economic  impact  due 
to  an  economic  policy  of  a  contiguous 
nation.  Mexico  or  Canada,  then  we  would 
be  eligible  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations already  existing. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment, 
but.  rather,  I  am  informing  the  chair- 
man that  I  would  hope  we  might  have 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  *Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  did  present 
this  amendment  to  me  about  an  hour  ago 
and  he  explained  it  to  me.  Frankly,  I  did 
not  hear  of  the  problem  before  that.  I 
suppose  that  by  reading  the  paper  I 
should  have  heard  of  it.  But  the  gentle- 
man first  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  has  considerable  merit, 
and  I  will  make  sure  one  of  the  sub- 
committees promptly  considers  this  mat- 
ter and  will  keep  in  touch  with  the 
gentleman  so  that  he  can  make  his  argu- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  pledge  of  cooperation  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  this  biU,  HR. 
692. 

It  is  a  good  bill — an  omnibus  bill  which 
includes  those  provisions  which  your 
Small  Business  Committee  has  identified 
as  being  in  immediate  need  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that,  although  this  bill  was  the  first 
to  be  reported  in  this  Congress,  it  was 
not  hastily  thrown  together  without 
proper  consideration. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  only 
a  couple  of  minor  exceptions,  were  in- 
cluded during  the  last  Congress  in  H.R. 
13567,  which  was  passed  in  this  body  by 
a  resounding  vote  of  341  to  2. 

These  provisions  enjoy  the  unanimous 
bipartisan  support  of  your  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  as  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  the  committee  voted  the  bill  re- 
ported favorably,  on  January  27,  by  a 
vote  of  23  to  0. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  the  Small  Business  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  worked  hard 
to  reach  a  unanimous,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  what  should  be  done  imme- 
diately with  regard  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 


Act.  We  reached  that  consensus  and  the 
House  endorsed  it  last  June  7. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  immediate 
needs  we  had  so  carefully  identified. 
While  more  than  13  million  American 
small  businessmen  waited,  our  bill  died 
in  the  other  body  with  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  94th  Congress. 

Those  13  million  small  businessmen, 
the  people  who  provide  almost  half  our 
GNP  and  a  livelihood  for  half  of  our  citi- 
zens, are  still  waiting.  I  believe  we  owe 
it  to  those  men  and  women  to  act  force- 
fully today  to  give  the  other  body  an- 
other opportunity — an  early  oppor- 
tunity—to end  the  wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  repeat  all  of  the 
arguments  which  justify  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  most  able  chairman  of  our 
committee,  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  Neal  Smith,  has  already  done 
that.  I  do,  however,  want  to  mention  a 
couple  of  items  which,  to  me,  deserve  to 
be  highlighted. 

First,  title  I  of  the  bill  provides  the 
vitally  needed  new  ceilings  for  the  SBA 
programs.  Part  A  of  the  title  gives  the 
Agency  the  room  it  needs  to  operate 
through  this  fiscal  year.  Part  B  provides 
a  new  approach  for  the  following  2  fiscal 
years.  It  sets  forth  annual  program  levels 
of  operation  for  each  of  the  SBA  ac- 
ti\'ities. 

This  is  an  approach  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. It  is  an  approach  strongly  favored 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  and  other  small  business 
groups  and  their  friends.  This  "line  item" 
approach  tells  our  committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Congress,  and 
the  SBA  exactly  what  SBA  is  expected  to 
do  in  each  area;  and,  of  equal  or  more 
importance,  it  tells  the  small  business 
community  just  what  it  can  expect  from 
its  Agency. 

I  also  want  to  mention  title  V.  which 
expands  and  improves  the  SBA  certificate 
of  competency  program.  The  C  of  C  pro- 
gram saves  the  Government  money,  be- 
cause the  applicant  is  always  the  low 
bidder.  It  also  gives  the  small  firm  effec- 
tive protection  against  arbitrary  decisions 
by  procurement  officers.  It  gives  him  his 
only  protection  short  of  an  expensive 
lawsuit. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  procur- 
ing agencies  have  found  ways  to  get 
around  the  certificate  of  competency  ap- 
peal. Instead  of  using  terms  such  as  "ca- 
pacity" and  "credit"  in  disqualifying 
small  firms,  they  use  terms  like  "tenac- 
ity" and  "perseverance"  or  they  say  the 
small  firm  is  not  a  regular  manufacturer 
or  dealer.  They  are  allowing  form  to 
triumph  over  substance.  This  new  lan- 
guage will  end  all  of  that.  It  will  permit 
an  appeal  to  SBA  whenever  a  small  bid- 
der is  disqualified  for  any  factors  that 
really  involve  capacity  or  credit  regard- 
less of  what  they  are  called. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  Neal  Smith 
of  Iowa.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  prompt 
and  responsive  action  our  committee  has 
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already  taken  this  Congreks,  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  (f  this  House 
and  the  small  business  comn  unity  of  this 
Nation  is  in  good  and  capab  e  hands. 

When  I  last  took  this  flooi  •  to  advocate 
passage  of  a  small  business  b  ill,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  pi^t  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Coiiimittee — Joe 
Evins  of  Tennessee.  At  that  time,  with 
more  than  ample  justification.  I  referred 
to  Joe  Evins  as  the  "charipion  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  a  luntry." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  M£  ryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  su;  >port  of  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  692,  amendii  g  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

This  legislation  contair  s  numerous 
provisions  which  are  key  t(  strengthen- 
ing the  role  of  small  busines  i  in  our  econ- 
omy, in  general,  and  seveial  provisions 
which  are  crucial  to  the  su  rvival  of  mi- 
nority business,  in  parti  :ular.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  urge  i  ly  colleagues 
to  overwhelmingly  adopt  th  s  measure  as 
was  done  by  the  House  du  ing  the  94th 
Congress. 

Because  of  continuing  Mgh  rates  of 
unemployment  which  unre  entingly  and 
inordinately  plague  the  m  nority  sector 
of  our  populace,  viable.  Strang  minority 
enterprise  is  a  must.  I  knov  that  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs  are  eager  ind  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrif  ces  to  enter 
and  remain  in  the  Ameri(  an  economic 
mainstream.  Yet,  usually  c  ue  to  a  pau- 
city of  resources  and  an  abu  ndance  of  In- 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  th ;  larger  com- 
munity— an  insensitivlty  w  lich  in  many 
cases  has  become  institu  ;ionalized  in 
both  the  private  and  pub  ic  sectors — a 
large  number  of  minority  bi  sinesses  exist 
only  from  day  to  day.  With  far  too  many 
minority  businesses,  econcmic  stability 
Is  often  elusive  and  economic  parity  Is 
frequently  nonexistent. 

Business  failures  are  nev  er  a  plus,  not 
for  the  business,  not  for  th  e  community, 
not  for  the  State,  and  cer  ;ainly  not  for 
the  Nation.  Every  time  a  business, 
regardless  how  small,  has  to  reduce  its 
output  or  close  its  doors,  we  all  lose — 
imemployment  is  iacreaseil  and  himian 
resource  programs  at  ei  ery  level  of 
government  are  greater  st  ained. 

It  is  excellent,  therefo'e,  that  H.R. 
692  contains  provisions  air  led  at  provid- 
ing certain  businesses  with  a  final  chance 
for  survival,  after  all  else  h  is  failed.  This 
bill  allows  the  Small  Busiiess  Adminis- 
tration to  suspend  loan  r(  payments  for 
a  period  of  up  to  5  years,  p  roviding,  most 
importantly,  that  without  the  morato- 
rium the  small  business  concern  would 
become  or  remain  insolvjnt  and  that 
with  the  moratorium  the  imall  business 
would  become  or  remain  a  lable  business 
entity.  This  SBA  author!  y  is  designed 
only  for  those  businesses  Ir  the  most  des- 
perate of  circumstances.  However,  my 
colleagues  should  note  that  this  single 
provision  takes  on  a  new  added  Impor- 
tance in  the  face  of  pro  jlems  already 
beginning  to  arise  out  of  th  is  year's  imex- 
pectedly  severe  winter. 
Other  provisions  of  t  lis  legislation 


which,  for  example,  lock  in  an  associate 
administrator  for  minority  small*  busi- 
ness at  a  level  equivalent  to  other  SBA 
associate  administrators  and  direct  SBA 
to  shed  to  more  light  on  the  specific 
problems  of  minority  business  enterprise 
are  overdue. 

H.R.  692  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
as  far  as  small  and  minority  business  Is 
concerned.  This  bill  sets  the  stage  for 
even  stronger  minority  business  legisla- 
tion which  is  vitally  needed  if  economic 
parity  is  ever  to  be  achieved  by  certain 
segments  of  our  citizenry. 

Believe  me,  so-called  strong  signs  of 
economic  recovery  which  we  at  the  na- 
tional level  hear  about  from  time  to  time 
have  not  yet,  and  may  well  never,  "trickel 
down"  to  some  segments  of  our  economic 
commimity.  Until  such  time  as  those  al- 
leged trickels  become  a  continuing 
stream,  this  Congress  has  the  obligation 
to  fend  off  the  destruction  that  comes 
with  an  economic  drought,  or  a  natiu^ally 
crippling  winter,  which  is  very  real  to 
many  small  businesses. 

H.R.  692  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
(H.R.  692).  This  bill  has  been  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  in  answer  to  the 
need  for  additional  financial  assistance 
by  the  small  business  community. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  additional  as- 
sistance is  required,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  economic  recovery  has 
slowed  somewhat  in  recent  months.  The 
economy  is  recovering,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  consumer  confidence  at  the 
end  of  1976  had  improved  substantially. 
Yet  in  Its  first  major  1977  economic  re- 
port, the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce 
forecast  that  the  recovery  would  take 
longer  than  initially  expected.  Most  dis- 
appointingly, the  imemployment  rate  is 
projected  to  drop  to  no  lower  than  6.5 
percent  from  the  present  rate  of  7.8 
percent. 

These  economic  figures  are  especially 
revealing  due  to  the  fact  that  small  busi- 
ness is  always  most  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  ttie  economy.  Small  business 
is  in  effect  the  barometer  of  economic 
activity.  When  business  improves,  local 
shops  and  manufacturing  concerns  are 
generally  the  first  to  feel  its  effect.  And 
when  economic  prospects  worsen,  small 
business  is  similarly  first  to  feel  the 
crunch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  great 
vulnerability  which  local  entrepreneurs 
face  In  our  economy,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  be  especially  mindful  of 
their  problems.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
H.R.  692  must  be  enacted  so  that  we  can 
protect  the  Interest  of  those  individuals 
who  have  tolled  for  years  to  build  their 
own  businesses.  The  road  is  not  easy  for 
these  Individuals,  and  since  they  com- 
prise such  an  Important  part  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product,  we  must  not  fail 
to  carefully  consider  the  diflBcultles 
which  they  face. 

The  amendments  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  increase  the  limits  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  loans 


and  obligations  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  time.  The  current  limit  is  $6 
billion,  but  unless  this  overall  limit  is 
raised,  many  businesses  will  have  to  be 
turned  down  when  they  seek  financial 
assistance.  Therefore,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  of  these  programs 
the  bill  Increases  the  limit  to  $8  billion. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $71  million  for  the  SBA 
surety  bond  guarantee  fund.  This  fund 
is  necessary  so  that  small  business  can 
post  performance  bonds  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  specific  con- 
tracts which  they  may  be  eligible  for.  A 
number  of  other  limits  are  also  increased 
In  order  to  foster  economic  growth 
among  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  692  Includes  addi- 
tional provisions  which  will  be  impor- 
tant to  the  small  business  community. 
One  important  change  Is  that  the  SBA 
Is  now  authorized  to  make  regular  busi- 
ness loans  to  small  homebuilders  for 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  build- 
ings. Up  until  this  time,  a  homebuilder, 
regardless  of  size,  was  precluded  from 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  was 
felt  that  homebuilders  as  a  class  are 
speculators,  and  under  this  misleading 
categorization  many  promising  business- 
men and  businesswomen  were  precluded 
from  small  business  financial  assistance. 
This  was  surely  an  unfortunate  charac- 
terization of  the  average  small  home- 
builder,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
small  construction  firms  account  for  77 
percent  of  the  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  key  in  on 
other  Important  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation I  would  like  to  briefiy  review  sev- 
eral of  the  inclusions.  The  bill — 

Authorizes  SBA  to  make  business  loans 
to  small  concerns  displaced  by  State  or 
local  government  projects; 

Gives  SBA  the  authority  to  make  eco- 
nomic injury  loans  at  a  Governor's  re- 
quest to  small  business  In  an  area  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster; 

Expands  SBA's  certificate  of  compe- 
tency program  by  authorizing  SBA  to 
make  all  determinations  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  a  small  business  to  per- 
form a  specific  Government  contract; 

Directs  Federal  agencies,  wherever 
possible,  to  divide  small  business  set- 
aside  contracts  into  amounts  of  less  thar 
$1  million  each; 

Enlarges  the  eligibility  for  SBA  com- 
pliance loans  in  order  that  small  business 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  Federal  law,  a  State  law,  or  regulation 
issued  in  conformity  with  a  Federal  law; 
and 

Authorizes  up  to  a  5 -year  moratorium 
on  repayment  of  SBA  loans  provided  that 
without  the  moratorium  the  business 
would  become  insolvent. 

It  can  be  seen.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H.R. 
692  provides  a  number  of  sweeping  new 
protections  for  the  small  business  owner. 
No  legislation  which  could  be  passed 
would  ever  genuinely  assist  the  individual 
entrepreneur  in  meeting  all  of  his  or  her 
individual  problems.  However,  by  focus- 
ing in  on  a  number  of  the  largest  prob- 
lems. I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  as- 
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sist  small  concerns  in  weathering  the 
slow  economic  recovery  which  has  been 
experienced  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  overwhelmingly  support  this  Important 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  692  un- 
derwent extensive  and  deliberate  hear- 
ings in  the  94th  Congress,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
341  to  2.  Unfortunately,  the  other  body  of 
Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  bill. 

For  this  reason,  the  House  passed,  on 
February  1,  title  I,  part  A  of  this  bill  on 
an  emergency  basis  in  order  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  could 
continue  making  loans.  Without  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bUl,  H.R.  2647,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  have  had 
to  stop  making  loans  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

H.R.  692  not  only  contains  technical 
amendments  that  will  establish  better 
communications  between  SBA  and  the 
Small  Business  Committees  of  Congress, 
but  will  expand  SBA's  program  for  small 
homebuilders,  liberalize  the  disaster  loan 
program,  and  authorize  loans  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  current  Federal  laws. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  and 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  considering  today  the  Small  Business 
Act  amendments.  The  bill,  H.R.  692,  was 
unanimously  reported  out  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  on  January  27.  The 
bill  provides  for  important  reforms  of 
small  business  programs.  It  deserves  the 
same  overwhelming  suppurt  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  House  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  341 
to  2. 

The  bill  increases  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  which 
may  be  outstanding  under  the  SBA's 
business  loan  and  investment  fund  from 
$6  billion  to  $8  billion.  This  reenacts  and 
extends  the  much  needed  Increases  con- 
tained In  H.R.  2647,  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, which  passed  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  makes  small  home- 
builders eligible  for  SBA  assistance  for 
the  first  time.  It  specifically  authorizes 
the  SBA  to  make  regular  business  loans 
to  small  homebuilders  for  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  buildings.  Small 
homebuilders  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession  and  need  this  assistance. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  eligibility  for 
SBA  compliance  loans.  This  will  help 
small  businesses  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  law.  Small  businesses 
are  often  hardpressed  to  comply  with 
OSHA.  clean  air,  and  similar  acts.  This 
bill  will  provide  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  have  difficulty  raising  the 
capital  needed  to  comply  with  Federal 
law. 

Other  provisions  will  give  the  SBA 
final  authority  to  determine  a  small 
firm's  ability  to  perform  a  Government 
contract;  direct  Federal  agencies,  when 
possible,  to  divide  their  small  business 
set-aside  contracts  into  amounts  of  less 


than  $1  million  each  which  will  allow 
small  businesses  to  more  easily  bid  on 
Government  contracts;  and,  authorize 
the  SBA  to  make  economic  injury  loans, 
at  a  Governor's  request,  to  small  firms  af- 
fected by  a  natural  disaster. 

In  summary,  this  bill  will  help  the 
SBA  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  our  small 
business  community.  Small  businesses 
are  the  backbone  of  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. They  need  and  deserve  the  assist- 
ance this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  692.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  it.  The 
problems  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy  de- 
mand a  speedy  passage. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
about  to  meet  its  loan  authorizations  be- 
cause of  its  own  diligence.  By  establish- 
ing and  carefully  nurturing  a  secondary 
market  in  guaranteed  paper,  the  SBA 
has  increased  the  loan  potential  of  most 
lending  institutions  in  America,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas.  In  the  past,  rui'al 
banks  quickly  reached  their  loan  lim- 
itations because  of  small  amounts  of 
available  deposits.  Because  of  the  SBA's 
excellent  work,  small  banks  can  now  sell 
guaranteed  paper  in  this  secondary  mar- 
ket, using  the  proceeds  to  make  more 
loans.  It  is  clear  that  the  secondary 
market  is  a  great  boon  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. We  must  increase  the  loan  au- 
thorizations and  limitations  so  that 
more  small  businessmen  may  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  I  feel  are  par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Eligibility  changes  which  qualify  small 
homebuilders  for  SBA  programs  are  long 
overdue.  The  Nation's  spiraling  housing 
shortages  and  housing  costs  demand 
that  we  take  every  step  to  increase  the 
supply  of  housing  for  Americans.  This 
section  of  H.R.  692  will  help  to  solve 
this  problem. 

The  Improvements  in  eligibility  for 
economic  Injury  loans  are  also  crucial 
and  may  well  provide  immediate  relief 
for  many  of  our  Nation's  small  business- 
men who  have  suffered  greatly  because 
of  this  terrible  winter.  Americans  need 
this  program  now  and  I  urge  you  to  ap- 
prove this  measure  without  delay. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  692,  which  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
offered  on  behalf  of  our  small  business 
community  in  recent  years.  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  expeditiously  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  title  V  of  this  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  greatly  expand  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  certificate  of  com- 
petency program.  The  measure  we  have 
before  us  would  authorize  the  SBA  to 
make  all  final  determinations  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  a  small  business  con- 
cern to  perform  a  specific  Government 
contract.  The  term  "responsibility"  in- 
cludes not  only  all  elements  of  capability, 
competency,  capacity,  credit.  Integrity, 
perseverance,  and  tenacity,  but  also  any 
other  factors  which  procuring  activities 
may  determine,  now  or  in  the  future,  re- 


late to  the  ability  of  a  small  business 
firm  to  successfully  complete  a  specific 
Government  contract. 

Title  V  also  gives  the  SBA  authority 
to  review  determinations  from  a  Federal 
procuring  activity  that  a  particular  small 
contractor  may  be  in  violation  of  the 
"manufacturer  or  dealer"  requirements 
found  in  section  35(a)  of  title  41,  United 
States  Code  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  If 
the  SBA  believes  the  procuring  activity 
has  made  a  proper  finding,  the  matter 
will  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  a  final  decision.  However,  if 
the  SBA  determines  that  the  small  con- 
cern is  not  merely  a  broker  of  Federal 
contracts,  but  a  manufacturer  of  or 
dealer  in  the  items  called  for.  it  must 
certify  that  the  small  business  is  eligible 
pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  35(a)  to  receive 
the  subject  contract.  It  is,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  the  SBA  will  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  this  new  au- 
thority. 

Such  regulations  should  adopt  a  com- 
monsense  business  approach  and  reject 
prevalent  theories  that  in  order  to  qual- 
ify as  a  manufacturer  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  a  firm  must  demonstrate  the 
independent  ability  to  produce  every  in- 
tegral part  of  the  finished  product.  The 
Department  of  Labor  should  cooperate 
with  the  SBA  in  this  endeavor  and  SBA 
should  advise  the  Department  of  the 
peculiar  problems  facing  small  business 
concerns. 

Title  V  does  not  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  in  any  respect  and  the  SBA 
must,  of  course,  follow  those  statutory 
provisions,  the  statutory  intent  and  rules 
and  regulations  duly  promulgated  by  the 
Department  which  appear  in  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  Departmental 
memorandums,  notes,  or  opinions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  cannot,  according 
to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  pro- 
vide SBA  with  prospective  rules  of  gen- 
eral application  for  its  use  in  this  regard. 

In  summary,  title  V,  if  enacted,  will  re- 
sult in  referrals  to  SBA  in  three  types 
of  cases  where  the  procuring  activity 
has  determined  that  a  small  business 
concern  is  otherwise  qualified  to  receive 
a  specific  Government  contract.  These 
three  types  of  cases  occur  when: 

First.  There  is  some  element  of  re- 
sponsibility of  a  small  business  Involved; 
or 

Second.  The  small  firm  may  be  ineligi- 
ble for  a  contract  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C. 
35(a) ;  or 

Third.  An  element  of  responsibility  Is 
Involved  as  well  as  a  determination  that 
the  small  firm  may  be  ineligible  pursuant 
to  41  U.S.C.  35(a). 

Title  V  further  provides  that  once  the 
SBA  Issues  its  certificate  of  competency 
It  must  be  deemed  conclusive  and  the 
subject  contract  shall  be  awarded. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R. 692. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many 
small  businesses  of  this  country  are  the 
foundation  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
These  small  businesses  are  begun  by 
people  who  often  risk  their  financial 
well-being  to  build  a  company  that  will 
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not  only  provide  a  source  of 
provide  a  valuable  ccmmupity 
Without  these  enterprising 
country's  economic  system  ■ 
stable  and  less  productive, 
employment  rate  would  be 
than  the  high  levels  it  is  to^ay 

Unfortunately,     these 
are  handicapped  in  their  efllorts 
new  businesses.   Nonavailal^ility 
vestment  funds,  natural 
cation  due  to  displacement 
ment  program  or  project, 
position  of  strong  compliajice 
ments  all  serve  to  inhibit 
a  new  or  struggling  firm.  Th 
iness  Administration  was  es 
the  purpose  of  assisting  theie 
inesses   to  get  started   anc 
their  financial  burdens  duri|ig 
unexpected  financial  crisis 
though,  the  SB  A  fails  to  actively 
the  programs  for  which  thej 
lished  to  administer. 

Today     the     House 
passed  H.R.  692.  a  bill  which 
Small  Business  Act  and  the 
ness  Investment  Act  of  195{ 
that  many  homebuilders 
tain  more  extensive  loans 
tee  on  Small  Business  found 
these  homebuilders  are  real^r 
inesspersons  who  are  not 
people  who  provide  an  invaltable 
for  buyers  in  an   overinflated 
market.  H.R.  692  also  softenp 
of  stringent  compliance 
small   businesses   by   allowijig 
obtain  compliance  loans. 

In  a  depressed  economic 
.lust  meeting  the  monthly 
difficult.  By  giving  the  SBA 
to  defer  payments  to  either 
bank  which  had  made  a 
small  businesses  will  be  bdtter 
weather  hard  financial  time ; 
long  run.  to  sur\'ive.  This 
extend   loans  to   small 
suffer  economic  injury  due 
ment  by  a  project  or  proi 
State  or  local  government. 

The  intent  of  the  legislatjion 
The  Committee  on  Small 
the  House  have  served  notice 
want  to  extend  protection 
assistance  to  small  business 
the  Small  Business  Admini 
liberally  effectuate  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi 
move  the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  wa  ; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
engrossment  and  third  reading 

The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  and 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    takefc 
Speaker  announced  that 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  grbund 
quorum  is  not  present  and  mike 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
sent  Members. 
The  vote  was  taken  by 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  381,  nays  0. 
not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
-Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baiiman 
Beard,  B.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 


[Roll  No.  20] 
YEAS— 381 

Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gllckman 
CJoldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 


Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Maz.zoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mlkva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moftett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Moss 
Moitl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
M\irtha 
Mvers.  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Purseil 
Quayle 
Ouie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 


Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NAYS— 0 


Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Ammerman 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baucus 
Bingham 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  Phillip 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Corman 
DAmours 
Derwinski 
Dornan 
Forsythe 
Frey 
Giaimo 


Gibbons 

Gudger 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Keys 

Krueger 

Lujan 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

Martin 

Nichols 

Pepper 


Poage 
Rahall 
Rhodes 
Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

Sawyer 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Stark 

Symms 

Teague 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Waxman 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H, 

Winn 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Krueger  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr'.  Horton. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Lujan. 

Mrs.  Keys  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Baucus  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Ammerman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Gudger  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Teague. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
REFORM  BILL  TO  BE  INTRODUCED 
IN  THE  HOUSE  FEBRUARY  9.  1977. 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  CLIFFORD 
ALLEN 

( Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  in  the  House  a  bill  to  reform 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  encourage  the 
exploration  and  drilling  for  natural  gas, 
by  vesting  certain  extraordinary  and 
other  powers  in  the  President,  to  encour- 
age the  conservation  and  nonwasteful  use 
of  natural  gas,  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  being  ripped  off  by  unreasonably 
high  rates  by  the  natural  gas  industry 
through  proper  regulation  and  control  of 
all  natural  gas  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  State  regulatoi-y  commis- 
sions, and  other  agencies  established  for 
that  purpose  by  the  several  States  and 
U.S.  territories. 

The  first  thing  that  this  bill  would  do 
is  to  recognize  that  natural  gas  is  not  a 
manmade  commodity,  but  is  a  natural 
resource  created  and  placed  in  the  Earth 
by  our  Maker  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

In  our  present  economy,  we  must  surely 
recognize  that  all  natural  gas  is  a  vitally 
needed  and  essential  national  resource, 
and  this  bill  so  states. 

We  must  surely  recognize  also  that 
there  is  a  great  and  urgent  need  to  speed 
up  and  greatly  expand  the  exploration 
and  drilling  for  more  natural  gas  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  demands  for  this 
essential  fuel  in  all  50  States. 

To  encourage  and  provide  substantial 
incentives  to  natural  gas  companies  and 
other  persons  to  increase  their  explora- 
tion and  drilling  for  more  natural  gas, 
this  bill  would  confer  certain  extrn  ordi- 
nary powers  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  lack  of  such  financial  incentives 
to  increase  their  exploration  and  drilling 
for  more  natural  gas  has  been  empha- 
sized, time  and  time  again,  by  spokes- 
men of  the  natural  gas  industry  as  the 
reason  more  exploration  and  drilling  has 
not  taken  place  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  this  connection  it  is  claimed 
that  the  exploration  and  drilling  for 
natural  gas.  even  in  the  most  promising 
sites,  often  results  in  dry  holes,  where 
no  gas,  oil,  or  other  valuable  minerals 
are  found,  resulting  in  total  losses  for 
those  who  hazard  their  money  for  such 
exploration  and  research. 

To  meet  this  situation,  this  bill  would 
grant  discretionary  power  and  authority 
to  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  share  in  the  risk  of  such  ex- 
ploration and  drilling,  through  certain 
agreements  he  would  be  empowered  to 
make  with  those  who  are  willing  to  ven- 
ture their  capital  in  such  exploration 
and  drilling.  Under  such  agreements,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  and  re- 
imburse such  parties  up  to,  but  not  to 
exceed,  50  percent  of  the  cost  and  losses 
suffered  by  such  producers  in  all  cases 
where  such  exploration  or  drilling  re- 
sults in  a  dry  hole. 

This  is  a  unique  and  never-before- 
tried  incentive  to  help  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  market,  and  would  help  to 
hold  down  the  prices  to  consumers  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
would  be  sharing  in  these  losses  and 
costs  of  drilling  dry  holes,  which  have 
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heretofore  been  added  to  the  rates  and 
prices  charged  for  this  essential  fuel. 

To  promote  the  conservation  and  to 
end  the  wasteful  uses  of  natural  gas  to 
fire  boilers  and  for  other  low-priority 
uses,  for  which  other  types  of  efficient 
fuels  are  in  more  plentiful  supply,  and 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  at  reasonable  prices  to  residential 
users,  small  businesses,  and  other  higher 
priority  users,  the  bill  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  establish  as 
a  matter  of  law  the  priorities  for  the 
various  uses  of  natural  gas,  with  the 
highest  priority  going  to  residential 
users,  small  businesses,  and  other  such 
users  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Commission  is  then  directed 
that  natural  gas  supplies  be  committed 
first  to  these  high-priority  users.  No  user 
may  be  charged  a  rate  less  than  that 
charged  to  residential  consumers  and 
the  highest  priority  users. 

To  further  discourage  the  wasteful 
practice  of  furnishing  cheaper  gas  to 
lower-priority  users,  the  Commission  and 
other  regulatory  agencies  may  establish 
differential  rate  schedules  to  provide  that 
the  lower  the  priority  use  the  higher  the 
rate. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  all  natural  gas. 
and  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  natural 
gas  companies,  would  be  properly  regu- 
lated for  the  protection  of  the  consumers 
in  all  50  States,  without  the  present  un- 
fair discrimination. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  revamps 
the  coverage  language  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
originally  charged  with  regulation  only 
of  transporting  and  selling  natural  gas, 
and  of  only  that  part  of  transportation 
and  sales  which  took  place  across  State 
lines.  The  original  law  specifically  ex- 
empted from  coverage  any  intrastate 
transportation  and  sale.  The  reform  bill 
expands  the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  pro- 
duction, supplying  and  distribution,  as 
well  as  the  transportation  and  sale,  of 
natural  gas,  wherever  located  and 
whether  or  not  it  crosses  State  lines.  The 
only  exclusion  from  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  is  where  sales  by  local  dis- 
tributors to  ultimate  consumers  are  al- 
ready being  regulated  by  State  commis- 
sions or  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
State  or  territorial  governments.  The 
bill  also  applies  to  all  natural  gas  com- 
panies, which  are  defined  as  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  distribution, 
supplying,  transportation  or  sale  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

This  bill  also  expands  the  statutory 
definition  of  interstate  commerce  to  spe- 
cifically include  any  commerce  affecting 
interstate  commerce  and  to  specifically 
include  the  exploration,  drilling,  produc- 
tion, distribution,  supplying,  transporta- 
tion or  sale  of  natural  gas,  regardless  of 
location,  except  that  regulated  by  proper 
State  or  territorial  government. 

F\irther  teeth  are  added  by  the  addi- 
tion of  definitions  of  "local  distributor" 
and  "ultimate  consumer,"  spelling  out 
exactly  which  sales  are  still  outside  the 
purview  of  the  Commission. 
In  light  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 


an  accurate  picture  of  the  true  extent 
of  the  natural  gas  supply  crisis,  the  bill 
requires  every  natural  gas  company  to 
file  monthly  reports  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  President  reflecting  its  cur- 
rent inventory  and  supply  and  demand 
for  natural  gas,  including  6-  and  12- 
month  projections  of  its  supply  and  de- 
mand, with  an  appropriate  penalty  for 
failure  to  comply. 

The  President  is  accorded  power  to 
seize  supplies  of  natural  gas  in  two  situ- 
ations: First,  where  he  shall  determine 
that  gas  is  being  arbitrarily  withheld 
from  the  market  by  any  person,  in  which 
event  he  can  redistribute  the  seized  gas, 
provided  that  prices  are  pegged  at  those 
established  by  the  Commission;  and  two, 
where  there  is  true  scarcity,  in  which 
event  the  seizure  procedures  shall  com- 
ply with  those  in  the  President's  Emer- 
gency Natural  Gas  Act.  Here  again,  the 
President  has  the  power  to  reallocate 
available  supplies. 

The  President,  the  Commission,  and 
any  citizen  adversely  affected  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  natural  gas  company,  each 
has  been  given  further  right  of  enforce- 
ment by  mandatory  court  order,  injunc- 
tive or  any  other  appropriate  relief 
through  the  courts. 

I  believe  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said  this  Nation  could  not  continue  to 
exist  half  free  and  half  slave.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  use  of  natural  gas.  We 
cannot  permit  this  vital  natural  resource 
to  re.nain  half  regulated  and  half  unreg- 
ulated. 

This  bill  recognizes  this  principle  in 
undertaking  to  provide  essential  natural 
gas  to  consumers,  without  the  present 
unfair  discrimination  of  sufficient  and 
even  overabundant,  supplies  being  made 
available  in  some  unregulated  States  at 
various  and  different  prices,  while  other 
States  and  parts  of  the  Nation  are  hav- 
ing their  gas  supplies  seriously  curtailed 
below  their  minimum  needs,  with  no 
semblance  at  all  of  any  uniform  policy 
or  sensible  rationale  in  the  rates  and 
prices  charged  the  consumers,  but  only 
the  rankest  kind  of  invidious  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  American  people  know  that  we 
are  all  in  this  together.  This  reform  bill 
will  let  all  of  us  carr>'  our  own  fair  share 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


TANKER  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

'Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  95th 
Congress  began,  we  were  all  inundated 
with  news  reports  of  oil  tanker  accidents 
and  widescale  marine  pollution.  It  is 
my  strong  hope  that  before  we  end  the 
95th  Congress,  we  will  have  placed  on 
the  statute  books  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive tanker  safety  legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  we  will  need  the  close 
cooperation  and  leadership  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this 
endeavor.  And  with  Brock  Adams  as  the 
new  Secretary  of  Transportation,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  just  the  man  who  can  pro- 
vide us  with  such  help.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
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niflcant  to  note  that  one 
Adams'  first  actions  in  his  nfcw 
was  to  put  into  effect  new 
on  tanker  safety.  I  applaud 
tary  on  this  action,  and  lobk 
to  working  with  him  in  builqlng 
record. 


I  believe  the  case  for  a  c 
tanker  safety   bill  is   ov 
only  wish  we  did  not  need 
oil  spills  to  help  build  public 
such   action.  Actually, 
cause  only  a  fraction  of 
pollution  problem.  Various 
mate  that  between  6  and  9 
of  oil  soil  our  marine 
year;  most  experts  place 
to  oil  transport  at 
2  million  tons  annually, 
to  2  million  ton  figure,  th( 
evidence  seems  to  indicate 
out  of  7  gallons  stems  frorr 
the  remainder  comes  from 
er    operations.    This 
that  effective  tanker  safety 
will  need  to  take  a  more 
approach  than  narrow 
tion.  if  we  are  to  be 
study  by  the  National 
ences  has  compiled  the  best 
have  seen  on  this  matter, 
place  in  the  Record  at  this 
Summary  of  oil  pollution 
world's  oceans  caused  by 
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Tanker  operational  spillage  cauAd 
by  tank  washing  and  ballist 
water  discharge:  75  percent  ay 
tankers  without  a  load-on-t  op 
system  and  25  percent  by  tarfc 

era  with  L.O.T 

Tanker  accidents 

Tanker  drydocklng 

Tanker  terminal  operations 

Tanker  bilges  and  bunkering. 


Total » 


'  This  total  Is  equivalent  to 
Hon  gallons  of  oil  each  year. 

Sotirce:  "Petroleum  in  the 
vlronment,"  National  Academy 
January  1975. 


ESTIMATE   OF   OIL   POLLUTION    INPUT   *3  THE   WORLD'S 
OCEANS  FROM  ALL  SOURC  -S 

Budget  of  petroleum  hydrocarbon  introduci  i  into  the  oceans 


Input  rate  (millions 
of  tons  per  year) 


Source 
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Natural  seeps 0.6 

Offshore  production..    .08 

Transportation: 

LOT  tankers .31 
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Drydocklng 25 
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The  NAS  study  estimated  that  between 
6  to  9  million  tons  of  oil  stay  continually 
in  our  oceans.  What  bothers  me  most  is 
that  we  simply  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  long-term  effects  of  such 
chronic  oil  pollution  really  are.  And  we 
all  know  the  situation  will  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better.  This  is  because  every 
study  made  on  the  subject  concludes  that 
the  amount  of  oil  pollution  in  our  waters 
is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  oil 
transported  at  sea. 

The  figures  I  have  seen  show  that  in 
1985,  between  31/2  to  4  billion  tons  of  oil 
will  be  transported  by  sea.  A  Smith- 
sonian Institution  study  extrapolated 
from  current  oil  pollution  rates  and  esti- 
mated that  by  1985,  4  to  5  million  tons 
of  oil  will  be  added  to  the  marine  envi- 
ronment from  tanker  operations  alone. 

So  far,  this  country  has  been  lucky. 
Exact  figures  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
but  the  Coast  Guard  estimates  that  we 
suffer  a  polluting  accident  once  in  every 
5,500  harbor  transits.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  take  too  much  comfort  in  our 
past  good  fortune,  however.  With  the 
projected  increase  of  oil  transported  at 
sea,  and  the  aging  of  the  world's  super- 
tanker fleet,  we  must  take  actions  to 
lengthen  the  odds  a.qainst  a  catastrophic 
oil  spill  off  our  coasts.  All  it  takes  is  one 
major  accident:  When  the  supertanker 
Metula  ran  agroimd  off  the  coast  of 
CJhile.  it  created  an  oil  slick  the  size  of 
which  could  have  completely  covered 
Puget  Sound. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  comprehensive  tanker 
safety  legislation.  On  other  occasions.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  thoughts  on  c'lfferent  compon'^^t 
parts  of  a  reasonable  and  comprehen- 
sive tanker  safety  legislative  package. 


FORMER  MEMBER  SAMUEL  WEISS 
DIES 

fMr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  report  to  the  Chamber  the  death 
in  Pittsburgh  of  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  a  for- 
mer Member  from  Pennsylvania  who 
served  in  the  Congress  from  1941  to  1946. 

Sammy  Weiss,  as  he  was  known  to 
multitudes  in  western  Pennsylvania,  was 
a  man  who  mixed  politics  and  his  love 
of  athletics  in  a  lifetime  career.  Before 
serving  in  the  State  house  and  being 
elected  to  Congress,  Weiss  played  base- 
ball and  football  at  Duquesne  University 
and  was  a  referee  in  the  old  National 
Professional  Football  League,  the  prede- 
cessor of  today's  National  Football 
League. 

After  leaving  the  Congress,  Weiss  was 
elected  to  the  court  of  common  pleas 
and  served  more  than  20  years  before 
he  retired  in  1967. 

Sammy  Weiss  was  a  man  who  long  will 
be  remembered  in  my  State  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  official,  a  fine  athlete,  a 
judge  with  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and 
a  man  who  mixed  little  mercy  with  his 
judicial  decisions. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 


at  this  time  an  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  noting  the  death  of 
Samuel  A.  Weiss : 

Samuel  A.  Weiss,  Retired  Judge,  74 

Retired  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  who  for 
almost  half  a  century  was  a  one-man  political 
and  sports  spectacular,  died  yesterday  at 
Negley  House,  a  Shadyslde  nursing  home, 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Judge  Weiss,  74,  had  retired  from  Com- 
mon Pleas  <3ourt  In  1967  while  In  his  third 
successive  10-year  term.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  before  assuming 
the  Judgeship  In  1946. 

But  the  judge's  greatest  popularity  was  on 
the  sports  banquet  circuit  where  he  fre- 
quently was  a  speaker.  He  had  been  captain 
of  the  Duquesne  Unversity  football  team  in 
1923  and  captain  of  Duquesne's  baseball  team 
in  1924. 

Judge  Weiss  received  his  law  degree  from 
Duquesne  in  1927  and  continued  his  interest 
in  football  by  becoming  a  referee  in  the  old 
National  Professional  Football  League,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  National  Football 
Conference  of  the  National  Football  League. 

That  helped  him  eat  In  his  early  years 
as  a  lawyer  as  did  the  banquet  circuit.  As  his 
wife  Jeannette,  once  said  of  Judge  Weiss, 
"he's  just  not  the  pipe  and  slippers  kind." 

As  a  beginning  lawyer.  Judge  Weiss  won 
his  first  defense  case  with  the  help  cf  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  the  late  M.  Barney 
Cohen.  Later  on  the  bench  Judge  Weiss  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  jurist  unlikely  to 
temper  mercy  with  Justice. 

In  1952,  Judge  WelsS  carried  a  .25-caliber 
Spanish  pistol.  He  said  that  after  he  had 
ruled  against  Communist  members  of  the 
Serbian  Progressive  Club  of  Wilmerding  he 
had  received  threats  and  had  surprised  in- 
truders in  his  home  on  two  successive  nights. 

Judge  Weiss  was  born  in  Poland  and  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  as  an  infant.  In 
his  later  judicial  years  he  lived  In  the  Uni- 
versity Square  Apartments  in  Shadyslde  but 
he  still  called  Glassport  his  home. 

He  had  been  honored  by  the  major  vet- 
erans organizations,  the  Salvation  Army  and 
Duquesne  University.  He  was  a  past  regional 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  at  Denver  and 
ptist  president  of  Rosalia  Foundling  and 
Maternity  Hospital. 

B'nai  B'rith  named  a  lodge  after  him,  and 
he  also  was  a  member  of  the  Fraternity 
Lodge,  P&AM.  He  was  active  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  in 
bar  associations. 

Judge  Weiss  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jean- 
nette E.;  a  son.  James  Edgar  Weiss;  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Robert  (Joy  Arlene)  Cohen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Etta  Alderman 
and  Pearl  Weiss,  both  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs. 
Molly  Broudy  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Lebowltz,  both 
of  White  Oak;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  Blank  Brothers  Inc. 
funeral  home  at  noon  today,  with  visitations 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  Interment  will  be  In 
B'nai  Israel  Cemetery. 


gein'eral  leave 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  Samuel  A. 
Weiss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RECENT  EFFORT  TO  REPEAL  THE 
ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

(Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  a  few  days  before  the  resignation  of 
the  Ford  administration's  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  inauguration  of  the  Incom- 
ing Carter  administration,  a  small  group 
of  attorneys  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  released 
a  document  entitled  "U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Report  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act."  That  document  consti- 
tutes an  attack  upon  a  section  of  our 
Federal  antitrust  laws  which  prohibits 
unjust  and  damaging  price  discrimina- 
tions in  the  sale  of  goods  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  document  to  which  I  refer  is  little 
more  than  a  compendium  of  the  asser- 
tions and  arguments  heretofore  made 
without  empirical  or  factual  evidence. 
When  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  related  matters, 
one  of  the  principals  from  this  group 
in  the  Antitrust  Division  testified  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  publicly  acknowledged 
that  his  arguments  against  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  are  largely  based  upon 
anecdotal  information  and  philosophic 
bias.  Nevertheless,  this  small  group  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  proceeded  to 
compile  this  so-called  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  Report  on  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act,  and  to  have  it  published  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  last  administra- 
tion. It  is  not  signed.  Neither  does  it 
show  who  the  authors  of  this  dociunent 
were  within  this  small  group  of  attor- 
neys to  which  I  have  reference. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  as  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  on  matters  such  as  this,  which 
not  only  affects  but  is  vital  to  the  small 
business  community,  I  wish  to  advise 
that  this  matter  will  be  fully  investi- 
gated, further  hearings  held,  and  a  re- 
port made  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concerning  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Previously  the  same  small  group  of 
attorneys  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  made  a  simi- 
lar attack  on  that  section  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  which  is  known  as  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  On  September  30, 
1976,  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  submit- 
ted, and  there  was  printed.  House  Re- 
port No.  94-1738  of  the  94th  Congress 
regarding  that  attack.  The  House  report 
is  entitled,  "Recent  Efforts  To  Amend  Or 
Repeal  The  Robinson-Patman  Act."  On 
page  60  of  that  report,  as  published  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

within  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  there  is  a  coterie  of  law- 
yers who  have  expressed  animosity  to  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Law  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  They  formed  the 
nuclevis  of  a  group  called  the  "Regulatory 
Reform  Unit"  under  the  aegis  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Kauper,  to  study  the  vari- 
ous administrative  agencies  and  commis- 
sions. 


Moreover,  without  explanation.  Is  the  fact 
that  as  a  part  of  Its  regulatory  reform  pro- 
gram, this  so-called  "Regulatory  Reform 
"  Unit"  In  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  surfaced  with  draft  pro- 
posals for  the  repeal  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  which  is  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act.  Why  this  small  group  of  at- 
torneys In  that  Unit  considers  a  provision  of 
the  antitrust  laws  as  a  regulation  of  business 
is  left  unexplained.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  is  part  of  the  antitrust  law  and  it  Is  not 
an  act  to  "regulate"  business;  It  is  an  act  to 
prohibit  unfair  acts  and  practices  through 
discrimination  in  price,  service  or  facilities. 
Nevertheless,  that  "Regulatory  Reform  Unit" 
during  July  1975  caused  to  be  circulated  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
drafts  of  bills  which  would  amend  or  repeal 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  having  copies  of  such  proposals 
recirculated  to  the  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Moreover,  this  same  small  group  of 
attorneys  in  the  Antitrust  Division  have 
claimed,  in  effect,  that  Congress  did  not 
know  what  it  was  doing  when  it  passed 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  1935-36, 
and  that  there  had  not  been  adequate 
hearings  held  for  consideration  of  the 
matter  at  that  time  or  since  (see  pgs. 
88-89,  House  Rep.  No.  94-1738,  94th  Con- 
gress and  Cong.  Rec,  Dec.  18,  1975,  pgs. 
41809  and  41810). 

Ml-.  Speaker,  the  trouble  and  fault 
with  this  small  group  of  attorneys  in  the 
Antitrust  Division  is  that  they  appear  to 
be  without  communication  with  the  prac- 
tical everyday  operations  of  business  and 
confine  their  thinking  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  each  other.  For  example,  the 
document  which  they  have  just  released 
as  a  report  on  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
appears  to  be  based  in  some  part  upon 
the  views  and  arguments  heretofore  ex- 
pressed publicly  by  members  of  this  same 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  a  number 
of  places  in  that  document  they  have 
quoted  each  other  and  cited  public  re- 
marks made  by  members  of  the  group. 
They  simply  do  not  seem  to  imderstand 
the  hard  facts  of  business  life,  and  of 
competition,  and  of  the  problems  faced 
by  small  business  in  this  country. 

When  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
and  related  matters  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  held  hearings  in  the 
fall  of  1975,  on  other  suggestions  made  by 
this  same  group  of  repeal  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  committee  and  to  Congress  by 
more  than  60  small  business  associations 
representing  approximately  ZVz  million 
small  business  firms.  The  petition  read 
as  follows: 

We  Join  in  this  statement  as  a  Petition 
to  Congress  to  preserve  in  all  respects  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  In  Its  present  form, 
without  weakening  amendments. 

We  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
this  basic  statute  in  all  respects  so  that  vio- 
lations of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  may 
be  swiftly  discovered  and  prosecuted. 

These  small  business  associations  be- 
lieve, without  reservation,  that  repeal  or 
weakening  of  Robinson-Patman  would 
severely  jeopardize  our  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  accelerate  the  trend  to- 
ward giantism  in  the  distribution  of  com- 
modities. The  greatest  bulwark  against 
monopoly  is  a  strong  small  business  com- 
munity. It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
prohibit  predatory  practices  that  would 


destroy  both  competition  and  competi- 
tors. "The  life  of  competition  is  in  num- 
bers of  competitors.  To  insure  that  small 
business  remains  strong  in  numbers  and 
in  economic  health,  it  needs  fair  rules  of 
competition  as  typified  by  Robinson-Pat- 
man. 

These  associations  further  believe  that 
small  business  would  be  so  disadvantaged 
if  Robinson-Patman  were  repealed — or 
weakened  by  amendments — that  their 
major  but  losing  battle  for  survival  would 
be  launched.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  thousands  of  businesses  would  be 
driven  from  the  marketplace,  resulting 
in  a  disastrous  impact  on  our  economy, 
tax  revenues,  and  jobs.  (See  H.  Rep.  No. 
94-1738,  pages  3.  4,  and  103.) 

I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post, 
February  7,  1977] 

Antitrust    Chief    and    Big    Business 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

Donald  G.  Baker  is  a  decent  sort,  a  lawyer 
of  excellent  reputation,  with  an  upright  air . 
and  a  scholarly  demeanor.  As  the  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  chief,  he  Is  supposed 
to  police  the  cut-throat  corporate  world.  But 
the  business  tycoons  who  inhabit  this  world 
make  Baker  look  like  Snow  White  among  the 
seven  dwarfs. 

He  discourses  upon  the  evils  of  economic 
concentration,  he  espouses  the  theory  of  anti- 
trust enforcement.  But  when  it  comes  down 
to  protecting  the  public  from  rigged  prices 
and  corporate  monopolies.  Baker  has  not 
exactly  been  a  bold  champion  of  vigorous 
action. 

His  latest  tilt  with  the  barons  of  Big  Busi- 
ness Is  described  In  a  confidential  memo, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  circulated 
outside  the  Justice  Department.  It  reveals 
how  he  settled  a  price-fixing  case  with  the 
two  electrical  giants.  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  without  demanding  conces- 
sions that  might  have  brought  down  energy 
prices. 

The  pursuit  of  lower  energy  prices  is  one 
of  the  top  objectives  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Yet  Baker  could  have  broken  the  price 
squeeze  In  return  for  dropping  antitrust  al- 
legations against  (general  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse, the  memo  suggests. 

Between  them,  GE  and  Westinghoiise.  sell 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  giant  turbine  genera- 
tors, that  produce  electricity  In  America's 
pMJwer  plants.  Each  generator  costs  millions 
which,  in  turn,  has  an  Impact  on  the  price 
that  the  public  eventually  must  pay  for 
electricity. 

The  story  is  worth  telling  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Justice  Department  charged  that 
for  the  past  12  years  GE  and  Westinghouse 
had  "deliberately"  eliminated  price  competi- 
tion In  the  giant  turbine  Industry.  The  two 
companies  allegedly  accomplished  this 
through  an  elaborate  pricing  scheme,  which 
resulted  In  very  similar  prices  for  both  GE 
and  Westinghouse  turbines. 

Baker  got  an  agreement  from  the  two  com- 
panies to  stop  "stabilizing"  prices  through 
this  complex  method.  Yet  GE  and  Westing- 
house had  promised  the  Justice  Department 
years  ago  not  to  fix  the  prices  of  turbine 
generators.  In  other  words,  the  companies 
merely  promised  again  not  to  do  something 
which  they  had  already  sworn  never  to  do. 

The  agreement  was  opposed  by  two  senior 
antitrust  officials,  Bernard  Hollander  and 
Richard  Stern.  The  determined  Stern  put 
his  objections  in  a  confidential  memo,  which 
he  submitted  to  Baker  shortly  before  the 
settlement  was  approved. 

Stern  reminded  Baker  that  Westinghouse 
was  "extremely  anxious"  to  settle  the  price- 
fixing  case.  This  gave  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  gain  some  important 
concessions  from  Westinghouse  in  a  separate 
but  related  antitrust  case.  Stern  pleaded 
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In  the  latter  case 
used  its  contracts  with  the 
pany  to  prevent  the  Japanese  f 
ping  giant  turbine  generators 
States. 
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our  reporters  Gary  Cohn  and 
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was    seeking.    He    acknowledged 
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Another   prlce-flxlng   case, 
giant  Atlantic  Richfield  oil  co^nbine 
presented    to   a   California 
week. 

The    investigation    has    beet 
hush.  But  we  have  learned  froiji 
the  state's  case  will  probably 
lawsuit,  which  has  been  brougjit 
lantic  Richfield  (ARCO)   by 
ers  in  southern  California. 

In   affidavits   prepared   for 
former  ARCO  sales  representallves 
ers  will   describe  attempts   to 
prices  by  coercion.  Many  of 
expected  to  be  called  before 

An  ARCO  spokesman  "categorically 
the   accusations   brought   a 
pany  in  the  lawsuit.  "We  are 
practices  are  legal  and  that  w 
coercing  our  dealers,"  he 
comment  on  the  grand  Jury 
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<Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked 
permission   to   address   th ; 
1  minute  and  to  revise 
remarks. » 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr. 
tunately.  depressed  wheat 
prices  are  once  again  forci4g 
place    their    grain    under 
Commodity    Credit 
These  loans  are  administered 
to  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
thorlzes  the  Secretary  of 
determine  the  length  of 
price,  rate  of  interest,  and 
ments.  In  addition,  it  is 
grain  taken  into  ownershif 
cannot  be  sold  on  the  market 
cash  price  is  at  least  115 
loan  rate. 

However,  as  the  program 
the  USDA  could  release  th( 
expense  of  the  farmer.  In 
1960's  the  Commodity  Credit 
tion  continually  sold  grain 
the  price  reached  115  percept 
rate.  The  result  w^as  a  whea 
tinually  depressed  by  the 
This  is  the  underlying  reason 
ers  today  are  so  adamantly 
Government  ownership  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  grain  producers 
rently  in  the  midst  of  a  farm 
credit  crisis.  Wheat  farmeis 
erratic  marketing  situation 
bination  of  a  large  carr>-ovpr 
production     throughout 
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Wheat  Belt  means  the  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  face  an  unpredictable  market. 
More  to  the  point,  the  grain  producer's 
financial  situation  is  such  he  must  be 
able  to  plan  for  the  future  with  some 
consistency. 

During  this  uncertain  period  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  it  is  my  strong  belief 
that  farmers  and  growers  should  have 
maximum  control  over  when  and  where 
their  grain  is  marketed.  What  is  at  stake 
is  our  Nation's  grain  producing  capa- 
bility. The  man  whose  job  it  is  to  feed  our 
Nation  and  a  troubled  and  himgry  world 
must  at  least  have  some  control  over 
decisions  that  affect  his  ability  to  stay  in 
business. 

With  CCC  nonrecourse  loans  on  the 
1976  crop  approaching  their  11-month 
termination  date,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  Government  takeover  unless  prices 
improve.  Once  again,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  CCC  could  unload  this 
wheat  when  the  need  arises.  We  should 
take  a  lesson  from  past  Government  in- 
terference in  the  farmer's  market  and 
make  sure  this  does  not  happen  again. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  safe- 
guard the  farmer's  economic  well-being 
through  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  nonrecourse  loan  program.  My  bill 
would  amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949 
so  that  producers  of  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghum  would  have 
the  option  of  resealing  grain  under  loan 
at  the  initial  period  for  repayment  of  the 
loan,  for  an  additional  12  months  with 
storage  payments  and  no  interest.  The 
farmer  would  also  have  the  privilege  of 
resealing  for  a  third  year  with  the  same 
conditions  if  the  market  price  were  be- 
low 75  percent  of  parity.  If  the  price  were 
above  75  percent  of  parity,  the  loan 
extension  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultures  consent. 

This  legislation  also  contains  an  anti- 
dumping provision  so  that  if  the  CCC 
were  to  own  grain,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  sell  for  less  than  150  percent  of  the 
current  loan  level  except  under  condi- 
tions when  the  grain  is  in  danger  of 
deterioration  or  spoilage  or  when  natural 
disasters  create  a  need  for  emergency 
livestock  feed. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AN  AUTOMATIC 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  congressional  leadership  to 
schedule  a  prompt  vote  on  disapproving 
the  proposed  congressional  pay  increase. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act,  H.R.  1365, 
which  stipulates  that  Congress  cannot 
vote  itself  an  increase  in  salary  while  it 
is  in  office.  Under  this  legislation  no  in- 
crease in  congressional  pay  would  take 
effect  untU  a  new  Congress  has  been 
elected,  following  the  one  in  which  such 
an  increase  was  approved.  I  feel  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  no  elected  oflB- 
cial  should  be  allowed  to  raise  his  or  her 
own  salary  during  the  current  term  of 


office,  no  matter  how  much  justification 
is  offered  for  that  step.  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  prompt  action  on  the  Pay  Raise 
Deferral  Act. 

As  elected  oflBcials.  we  are  obligated 
to  stand  up  and  face  this  issue  directly. 
We  cannot  afford  to  duck  the  question 
and  allow  the  pay  increases  to  go  into 
effect  automatically.  Public  confidence  in 
this  institution  is  already  perilously  low, 
and  avoiding  a  vote  on  the  pay  raise 
would  only  further  erode  that  confidence. 

Congress  must  also  adopt  a  strict  code 
of  ethics  prior  to  any  pay  raise,  not  as  an 
afterthought.  Any  increase  in  pay  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  on 
earned  outside  income  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sible conflict  of  interest.  Constituent 
service  accounts  must  be  eliminated  or 
strictly  controlled.  Moreover,  full  finan- 
cial disclosure  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  public  confidence  and  integrity 
in  this  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record  my  testimony  before  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  con- 
cerning these  issues. 

We  must  begin  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
act  decisively  to  regain  the  public  trust 
in  this  institution.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
if  we  are  not  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  vote  in  pay  raises  and  if  we  continue 
to  defer  consideration  of  related  ethics 
issues.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship schedules  a  vote  on  this  important 
matter  directly  after  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Testimony  of  Representative  Stanley  N. 

L  UNDINE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committse, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  pay  raises  recommended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

I  have  two  areas  of  concern  on  this  issue. 
The  first  is  procedural.  We  have  got  to  find 
new  ways  to  Implement  present  and  future 
pay  raises  for  members  of  Congress.  One 
excellent  proposal  put  forth  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Is  H.R.  1365,  the  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act.  I  cosponsored  this  bill  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  only  be  implemented, 
but  implemented  before  the  pay  raise  took 
effect  automatically. 

This  legislation  would  prevent  any  Increase 
in  congressional  pay  during  the  tenure  of  the 
Congress  which  had  voted  for  stich  an  In- 
crease, Approved  pay  raises  would  take  effect 
only  after  a  new  Congress  had  been  elected. 
I  feel  It  is  very  important  that  no  elected 
official  should  be  allowed  to  raise  his  or  her 
own  salary  during  the  current  term  of  office, 
no  matter  how  much  justification  is  offered 
for  that  step.  I  urge  this  committee  to  take 
prompt  action  and  report  out  H.R.  1365  Im- 
mediately after  the  Lincoln  Etey  recess. 

Another  concern  that  I  have  Involves  pub- 
lic trust  In  this  Institution.  As  elected  offi- 
cials, we  are  obligated  to  deal  directly  with 
the  proposed  pay  raise.  We  cannot  afford  to 
avoid  the  question  and  allow  pay  Increases 
to  go  Into  effect  automatically.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  is  already  perilously 
low,  and  dodging  a  vote  on  the  pay  raise 
would  only  further  erode  that  confidence. 
No  Congress  or  any  legislature  should  be  able 
to  vote  raises  to  Its  own  salary. 

No  pay  Increases  should  ever  become  effec- 
tive without  an  intervening  election  so  that 
the  public  is  aware  of  the  proposal  in  ad- 
vance and  can  act  accordingly. 

Furthermore,  any  Increase  In  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  be  linked  to  a  strict 
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code  of  etblc  or  the  public  will  grow  Increas- 
Igly  skeptical  of  our  integrity.  Outside  income 
of  elected  officials  should  be  strictly  limited 
and  all  possible  conflicts  of  interest  elim- 
inated. All  benefits.  Including  salaries  and 
office  expenses,  should  be  open  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  at  any  time.  And  the 
level  of  compensation  for  public  officials 
should  be  sufficient  so  that  holding  office  is 
not  reserved  exclusively  for  the  wealthy. 

I  strongly  urge  thl.s  committee  to  report 
out  a  resolution  requiring  a  vote  on  the  pay 
raise  before  the  deadline,  so  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant issue  directly  and  responsibly. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


LONGER    TERMS    FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  is 
recognized  frr  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Mr.  Stock- 
man, my  colleague  from  Michigan,  a 
joint  resolution,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  provide  for  staggered 
4-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  terms  a  person  may  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  three  and  two  respectively,  or  for 
a  total  of  12  years  in  either  body. 

Although  I  have  not  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  very  long — and  if  this 
resolution  passes,  will  not  remain  in  this 
body  for  nearly  as  long  as  some  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues — I  am  proud  today 
to  be  introducing  what  I  have  been  told 
with  gentle  humor  is  a  "freshman  bill." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  4-year  term  has  been  long 
standing.  Ever  since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  2-year  term  for  Representatives 
is  too  short  a  time  for  Members  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  their  duties.  In 
the  almost  200  years  since  the  Conven- 
tion, proposals  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing  have  proliferated. 

Both  Presidents  Johnson  and  Truman 
called  for  longer  terms,  with  President 
Truman,  in  addition,  advocating  a  12- 
year  service  limitation.  From  1963  to 
1972  alone,  44  proposals  were  introduced 
calling  for  a  4-year  House  term.  In  the 
more  recent  94th  Congress,  19  proposals 
to  lengthen  and /or  limit  the  number  of 
years  Congressmen  or  Senators  might 
serve  were  introduced. 

Although  Congress  has  not  yet  legis- 
lated with  regard  to  these  innovations, 
the  time  when  our  constituents  will  press 
for  action  is  rapidly  approaching.  If  my 
esteemed  colleagues  were  to  poll  their 
districts  today,  their  constituents  would. 
I  believe — wisely — mirror  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  Kansas'  Fourth  District 
and  support  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 

Our  constituents,  I  believe,  understand 
that  facility  with  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  issues  is  not  only  a  legisla- 
tor's prerogative,  but  his  or  her  respon- 
sibility as  well.  The  technical  and  legisla- 
tive intricacies  of  our  time  must  be  fully 


imderstood  in  order  to  insure  against 
laws  that  may  be  frivolous,  inadequately 
researched,  or  superficial  in  origin.  The 
current  2-year  House  term,  almost  by 
nature  deems  these  goals  diflBcult  to 
achieve. 

Depth  of  knowledge  and  excellence 
resulting  from  experience  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  crucial  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  law,  and  the  other  professions. 
Yet  "instant  knowledge"  on  a  myriad 
of  issues  is  expected  from  legislators 
whose  varied  backgrounds  run  the  gamut 
from  farmer  to  physician.  The  incon- 
sistency appears  self-evident,  even  with- 
out the  added  variable  of  campaigning. 
By  instituting  4-year  terms  for  House 
Members,  the  Congress  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  American  people,  could 
anticipate  and  demand  improved  quality 
in  legislation  and  representation. 

Preventive  legislation,  rather  than  bills 
drafted  in  a  crisis-to-crisis  oriented 
legislatui'e,  could  indeed  become  reality. 
In  addition,  the  sophistication  of  the 
American  mass  media  and  transportation 
system  allows  all  Representatives  to 
maintain  as  close  a  relationship  with 
their  electorate  as  desired.  Through  these 
channels,  the  "will  of  the  people"  re- 
mains obvious  to  the  concerned  legis- 
lator. 

This  is  a  reform  measure — one  to 
which  I  am  personally  committed.  I 
deeply  believe  that  concurrent  with  the 
legislative  advantage  of  the  4-yer,r  term, 
limitation  of  terms  in  both  Houses  is  the 
only  way  to  achieve  true  reform.  I  have 
promised  my  own  constituents  of  Kansas' 
Fourth  District  that  no  matter  what  the 
fate  of  this  particiHar  measure,  I  per- 
sonally— if  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
option — wUl  not  remain  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
12  years.  It  is  because  of  my  deep  belief 
in  the  ultimate  moral  advantage  of  this 
inseparable  portion  of  the  i  esolution  that 
I  made,  and  intend  to  keep  that  promise. 

The  only  way  to  protect  against  abuse 
of  power  or,  if  you  will,  an  "Imperial 
Congress"  is  through  the  limitation  of 
terms.  The  22d  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which,  as  we  all  know,  limits  the 
number  of  terms  a  President  can  serve 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction — but 
only  a  step. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  taking  small  steps 
and  begin  to  walk.  By  placing  the  Con- 
gress on  a  similar  footing  w^th  the  Presi- 
dent we  would.  I  believe,  meet  the  cur- 
rent challenges  to  our  society. 

Because  of  the  8  year  Executive  term 
limitation,  we  see  Presidents  pouring 
every  effort  into  the  implementation  of 
plans.  We  also  see  that  by  holding  Presi- 
dential elections  every  4  years,  there  is 
a  constant  source  of  competing  ideas 
placed  before  the  public.  It  is  through 
this  process  that  both  the  public  and 
the  candidate  are  educated;  first  on  the 
people's  desires  and  second  on  the  can- 
didate's solutions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congress,  the  12- 
year  limitation  imposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion on  both  Houses  was  not  an  arbitrar- 
ily determined  one. 


The  12-year  limitation  will  be  imposed 
equally  because  of  the  equal  legislative 
power  of  the  two  branches.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  particular  length  of  time 
would  legislatively,  politically,  and  mor- 
ally provide  the  framework  for  positive 
reform. 

It  will  allow  Members  of  both  Houses 
adequate  time  in  which  to  learn  the 
workings  of  Congress  itself  and  develop 
an  expertise  in  the  areas  where  his  or 
her  Committees  have  jurisdiction.  It  en- 
courages a  Member  to  take  initiative  in 
areas  of  interest  to  his  or  her  district  or 
State,  as  well  as  to  his  or  her  self  and 
the  Nation.  In  short,  12  years  is  a  sulfi- 
ciently  lengthy  period  of  time  for  a 
Member  to  make  his  or  her  mark,  as  it 
were,  without  participating  voluntarily, 
or  perhaps  sadly  inevitably,  in  the  em- 
pire building  process  which  has  imfortu- 
nately  come  to  our  attention  over  the 
last  several  years.  And,  an  important 
corollary  to  this  idea,  it  will  serve  to  end 
the  all  too  frequently  found  situation 
that  occurs  when  a  Member's  interest 
becomes  too  entwined  with  that  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups. 

I  do  want  to  mention  at  this  point,  all 
personal  considerations  aside,  that  the 
resolution  I  am  about  to  place  before  you 
in  no  way  prohibits  an  interested  legis- 
lator from  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  aforementioned  time 
and  then  going  on  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
or  vice  versa.  The  system,  in  addition, 
would  become  operational  only  upon 
passage  of  this  resolution,  and  there- 
fore current  Members  of  either  legisla- 
tive body  would  have  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing to  run  for  office  for  three  more 
terms  in  the  House  or  two  more  in  the 
Senate. 

Pushed  by  recent  scandals,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  had  commit- 
tees and  commissions  struggling  to  de- 
velop procedural  changes.  The  solutions, 
as  we  all  realize,  will  be  difficult,  but  I 
do  feel  that  the  resolution  represents  the 
type  of  creative  reform  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us, 
their  elected  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
body  of  the  following  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding for  staggered  four-year  terms  for 
Representatives,  for  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  of  the  date  of 
final  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  Members  elected  for 
four-year  terms  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
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legislature.  Immediately  afte 
assembled  In  consequence  of 
tlon  after  the  ratification  of 
Representatives  shall  be 
as  may  be  into  two  classes. 
Representatives  of   the   first 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of 
and  of  the  second  class  at 
the   fourth   year,   so  that 
chosen  every  second  year. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be 
House  of  Representatives 
times,  except  that  any  person 
to  a  vacant  seat  and  serves 
years  In  such  seat,  or  to  a  t 
a  member  of  the  first  class 
this  article,  may  be  elected 
Representatives  three  more 
tlons  beginning  with  the  firs 
the    ratification    of    this 
counted  In  determining  the  e! 
person  to  be  elected   to  the 
resentatives  under  this  sect! 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be 
Senate   more   than    twice, 
person  who  Is  elected  to  or 
cant  seat  and  serves  for  less 
In  such  seat,  may  be  elected 
twice  more.  Only  elections 
first  election   after   the   ratif 
article  shall  be  counted  In 
eligibility  of  any  person  to  b« 
Senate  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  4.  The  first  clause 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
States  Is  hereby  repealed 
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NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES  I  TESTING 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^ 
man  from  Illinoi.s  (Mr. 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker 
by  President  Carter's 
reduce  all  armaments  ami 
particularly  his  wish  to 
with   SALT.    However, 
nuclear  explosives  testing, 
that  there  not  be  any 
lateral  action.  A  hasty 
significantly  affect  our  cu 
ture   nuclear   forces 
comparable  restraints  on 
tial  signatories  to  a  comp 
clear  test  ban  treaty. 

I  am  well  aware  of 
disputes  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  the  yield  of 
nated  in  the  early  period  o 
threshold   test   ban   treat 
March   1976.   The   Senate 
proved  this  treaty,  but  the 
and  US  S.R.  are  supposed 
provisions  about  not 
above  150  kilotons  yield. 

Such  disputes,  I  fear 
of  an  iceberg  of  problems 
generated  by  a  compr 
treaty  without  ironclad 
cedures. 

In  1971  I  presided  at  th  > 
held  by  a  committee  of  the 
on  the  status  of  U.S 
niques  which  could  be  use< 
tiating  between  natural 
undergroimd  seismic  even 
by  expert  witnesses 
1971  the  U.S.  capability  to 
events  had  improved  to  the 
a  determined  evader 
conduct  5  to  10  kiloton  test 
with  little  chance  of  dete 
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It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  de- 
tection of  a  seismic  event  is  only  one  part 
of  the  total  picture.  The  identification  of 
the  origin  of  the  seismic  event  as  natural 
or  manmade  requires  as  a  minimum : 

Detection  by  a  number  of  seismic  sta- 
tions ; 

Accurate  geographic  coordinates; 

Accurate  determination  of  magni- 
tude— or  yield; 

Accurate  interpretation  of  recorded 
seismic  waves ; 

Photographic  —  satellite  —  evidence; 
and 

Onsite  inspection. 

It  was  expressly  stated  as  a  conclusion 
of  my  1971  hearings  that  a  good  deal  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology  can  be  de- 
veloped by  tests  at  5  kilotons  and  lower 
without  too  much  chance  of  being  shown 
to  have  violated  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
termined to  conduct  a  strong,  compre- 
hensive program  using  peaceful  nuclear 
explosives  for  a  niunber  of  projects: 

Oil  and  gas  well  stimulation; 

Above  ground  water  reservoirs; 

Below  ground  gas  and  oil  storage  cavi- 
ties ;  and 

River  course  alteration. 

We  must  fully  comprehend  how  well 
the  current  U.S.  technology  would  permit 
us  to  differentiate  between  a  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  and  a  weapons  test, 
while  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosive  could  have  yields 
up  to  megatons. 

I  consider  it  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress be  brought  up  to  date  on  several 
highly  important  matters  related  to  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban : 

The  current  state  of  U.S.  technology 
to  detect,  locate  and  identify  the  origin 
of  seismic  events. 

The  relative  importance  today  of  the 
four  safeguards  appended  to  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  of  1963. 

The  role  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives 
in  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 

I  plan  to  convene  hearings  on  this 
matter  which  I  consider  extremely  vital 
to  our  national  security.  I  would  hope 
that  no  precipitous  action  be  taken  until 
v,'e  are  fully  and  currently  informed  on 
our  capability  to  monitor  and  enforce  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 


THE  NEED  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONFI- 
DENTIALITY OF  MEDICAL  RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
4  months  there  have  been  a  number  of 
reports  on  television  and  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  the  confidentiality  of 
patients'  medical  records.  These  reports 
revealed  that  individual  privacy  has  been 
invaded  by  persons  who  are  able  to  gain 
access  to  confidential  medical,  tax,  and 
other  records  by  both  illegal  and  legal 
means,  often  with  the  cooperation  of 
Government  employees. 

According  to  John  Fialka  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  December  9,  1976,  Investiga- 


tors from  the  FBI  and  IRS  were  probing 
the  operations  of  a  Chicago  investigative 
service  that  apparently  gained  miau- 
thorized  access  to  medical  records  and 
sold  the  information  to  many  of  the 
country's  largest  insurance  companies. 
Many  of  these  confidential  records  were 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  FBI,  IRS,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Sensitive  material  such  as  psychi- 
atric histories  were  included  in  the  pur- 
loined records. 

On  January  12,  1977,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  released  a  2 -year  study 
on  privacy  and  medical  records  by  Alan 
F.  Westin,  "Computers,  Health  Records 
and  Citizens  Rights,"  which  called  for 
action  to  protect  the  privacy  of  health 
records.  Speaking  at  a  news  conference, 
Westin  said: 

The  issue  of  privacy  In  health  records 
touches  the  life  of  each  of  us.  Everytlme  we 
visit  a  hospital  or  fill  out  health  insurance 
forms,  a  record  is  generated  and  Information 
from  these  medical  records  now  flows  regu- 
larly out  of  the  primary  health  care  setting 
In  ways  that  give  us  very  little  control  over 
how  this  information  Is  used. 

Contrary  to  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tion that  one's  medical  condition  and 
treatment  was  a  private  matter  between 
doctor  and  patient,  the  study  revealed 
that  a  variety  of  individuals  and  Institu- 
tions had  access  to  these  confidential 
records.  Westin  found  that — 

An  Individual's  medical  and  health  data 
now  circulates  from  doctor's  offices,  clinics, 
and  hospitals  to  the  files  of  Insurance  com- 
panies, health  care  review  committees,  em- 
ployers, educational  Institutions,  the  mili- 
tary, the  police,  credit  bureaus,  government 
licensing  agencies,  research  studies  and  sur- 
veys and  a  host  of  other  users. 

The  study  cites  examples  of  leaks  and 
misuse  of  health  data  about  psychiatric 
patients,  homosexuals,  abortion  patients, 
and  those  undergoing  drug  or  alcohol  re- 
habilitation and  wished  to  keep  their 
problems  and  treatment  confidential. 

While  I  believe  that  violations  of  the 
right  to  privacy  are  serious  matters  and 
should  be  prosecuted,  whether  the  of- 
fenders be  private  Investigators  or  their 
collaborators  in  Government  agencies.  I 
have  been  especially  concerned  over  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  privacy — the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself.  Illegal  Govern- 
ment activities  such  as  surveillance  of 
individuals  and  misuse  of  IRS  records 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
by  the  media,  but  It  Is  less  well  known 
that  the  Government  has  legal  access  to 
a  great  variety  of  records.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legLslatlon  which  ac- 
tually requires  the  Government  agencies 
to  obtain  the.se  records  in  order  to  con- 
duct evaluation  studies,  authorize  pay- 
ments, perform  oversight  functions,  and 
carry  out  other  aspects  of  these  laws. 

The  passage  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
emphasized  congressional  concern  for 
the  confidentiality  of  various  types  of 
personal  records  by  providing  safeguards 
for  Individuals  against  Invasions  of  per- 
sonal privacy  and  penalties  up  to  $5,000 
for  violations  of  this  act.  However, 
thanks  to  loopholes  in  the  Privacy  Act, 
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some  Government  agencies  still  have  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  collect  records  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  functions.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  (1)  of  that  act  states: 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  cer- 
tain safeguards  against  an  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  by  requiring  Federal  agencies, 
except  as  otherwise  ■provided  by  law,  to  per- 
mit an  individual  to  determine  what  records 
pertaining  to  him  are  collected,  maintained, 
used,  or  disseminated  by  such  agencies. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Section  3(a)(7)  then  provides  thatr- 

Each  agency  that  ihalntalns  a  system  of 
records  shall — maintain  in  Its  record  only 
such  Information  about  an  Individual  as  is 
relevant  and  necessary  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose of  the  agency  required  to  be  accom- 
plished by  statute  or  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  Government  agencies  are  per- 
mitted not  only  to  collect  and  maintain 
records  for  the  purposes  of  criminal  In- 
vestigations but  to  carry  out  their  every- 
day activities. 

Because  of  the  loophole  in  the  Privacy 
Act  which  allows  for  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy by  Government  agencies  if  "other- 
wise provided  by  law,"  our  personal  medi- 
cal records  are  not  even  safe  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  Federal  bureaucrats,  let 
alone  anyone  else  who  may  obtain  them 
from  Government  agencies  through  bur- 
glary or  bribery.  For  example,  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972,  Con- 
gress established  nrofesslonal  standards 
review  organizations — PSRO's — the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  "apply  professionally 
developed  norms  of  care,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  based  upon  typical  patterns 
of  practice  in  its  regions — including  typi- 
cal lengths-of-stay  for  institutional  care 
by  a«e  and  diagnosis — as  principal  points 
of  evaluation  and  review." 

Though  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
PSRO's  is  to  hold  down  medicare  and 
medicaid  costs  by  setting  guidelines  for 
health  care,  such  as  minimum  require- 
ments for  hospital  admission  and  aver- 
age lengths  of  stay  for  the  various  types 
of  cases,  their  authority  may  be  Inter- 
preted to  permit  access  to  the  records  of 
private  patients  as  well,  section  1155(f) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  provides  that  a  PSRO  will— 

Collect  such  data  relevant  to  Its  function 
and  such  information  and  keep  and  maintain 
such  records  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  and  to  permit  access  to  and  use  of  any 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  require  for 
such  purposes. 

Moreover,  section  1155(b)(3)  author- 
izes PSRO's  to — 

Examine  the  pertinent  records  of  any  prac- 
titioner or  provider  of  health  care  services 
providing  services  with  respect  to  which  such 
organization  has  a  responsibility  for  re- 
view .  .  . 

Thus,  in  order  to  determine  standards 
and  norms,  PSRO's  have  the  authority  to 
Inspect  the  records  of  private  patients  as 
well  as  those  receiving  Federal  assistance 
for  the  payment  of  their  health  care. 

In  Its  zeal  to  check  rising  medicare  and 
medicaid  costs,  the  Congress  has  created 
organizations— PSRO's — with  the  poten- 
tial to  destroy  the  confidentiality  of  the 
traditional    doctor-patient    relationship 


by  making  available  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy the  medical  and  psychiatric 
histories  of  everyone  subject  to  PSRO's, 
which  will  soon  Include  the  entire  United 
States  Such  confidentiality  had  already 
been  violated  by  the  IRS  for  many  years 
as  it  demanded  and  received  physicians' 
ofiBce  records  as  part  of  Income-tax 
audits. 

Through  the  PSRO  law  and  other  leg- 
islation increasing  Federal  Involvement 
in  the  health  care  system,  the  Govern- 
ment has  become  the  greatest  potential 
threat  to  the  Individual's  right  to  med- 
ical privacy.  Theoretically,  an  "EUsberg 
break-in"  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
if  an  official  of  the  IRS  or  HEW  wanted 
to  examine  sensitive  psychiatric  records 
for  authorized  reasons.  These  records 
would  be  available  through  laws  and  reg- 
ulations permitting  access  to  files  in 
hospitals  and  doctors'  offices.  The  only 
check  on  these  abuses,  unless  a  greater 
degree  of  confidentiality  Is  extended  to 
private  medical  records,  will  be  the  good 
will  of  the  bureaucrats. 

After  its  examination  of  the  problems 
involved  in  maintaining  health  record 
systems  while  providing  a  degree  of  con- 
fidentiality, the  Westin  report  presented 
12  major  principles  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  preserve  individuals'  privacy. 
Several  of  these  principles  involved 
guaranteeing  people  the  right  to  know 
how  the  information  in  their  health  rec- 
ords will  be  used  and  their  right  to  spec- 
ify when,  what,  to  whom,  and  for  how 
long  that  information  is  to  be  released. 

In  stressing  the  seriousness  of  the 
medical  privacy  problem,  Westin  said : 

No  single  action  can  hope  to  deal  with  the 
tremendou.sly  varied  and  complex  Issues  of 
citizen  rights  in  health  record-keeping.  It 
will  take  a  mosaic  of  policy  actions  over  time 
to  do  what  is  needed.  But  we  must  begin  to 
take  these  actions  now.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  national  health  insurance  Is  en- 
acted or  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
health  care  system  is  completed. 

I  most  heartedly  concur  with  Mr. 
Westln's  conclusion  as  to  the  need  to 
begin  Immediately  to  alleviate  the  confi- 
dentiality problem.  Today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation,  first  proposed  in  De- 
cember 1975,  to  provide  for  the  confi- 
dentiality of  medical  and/or  dental  rec- 
ords of  patients  not  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  While  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  Government 
needs  to  examine  the  records  of  medicaid 
and  medicare  patients  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect fraud  and  abuse,  the  Government 
should  have  no  right  to  violate  the  pri- 
vacy of  those  under  private  medical  care. 

Although  passage  of  such  legislation  is 
not  the  total  answer  to  the  problem  of 
medical  records  confidentiality,  It  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  Moreover,  it  is  to- 
tally consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  We  must  act  now  to 
Insure  that  Individuals  retain  their 
rights  of  privacy  when  seeking  medical 
treatment.  Further  Government  involve- 
ment In  the  health-care  field  can  only 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  that  privacy  unless  safeguards 
are  enacted  now. 

Whether  or  not  they  share  my  views 
regarding  proposals  for  national  health 


insurance  and  other  Government  health 
programs,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  effects  they  would  have  on 
medical  privacy  and,  therefore,  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  Include 
the  text  of  my  bill  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  confidentiality  of 
medical  and/or  dental  records  of  patients 
not  receiving  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  ofllcer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency,  or  department  thereof,  may  in- 
spect, acquire,  or  otherwise  require  for  any 
reason  whatever,  any  part  of  medical  and/or 
dental  records  of  patients  whose  medical 
and/or  dental  care  was  not,  or  will  not  be, 
provided  directly  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  was  not,  or  will  not  be,  paid  for  (In  whole 
or  in  part)  under  a  Federal  program  or  any 
other  programs  recei\-ing  Federal  financial 
assistance,  unless  such  patient  has  author- 
ized such  disclosure  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2. 

Sec  2.  A  patient  may  authorize  disclosure 
under  section  1  if  he  furnishes  a  signed  and 
dated  statement  in  which  he — 

( 1 )  authorizes  such  disclosvire  for  a  speci- 
fic period  of  time; 

(2)  identifies  the  patient  records  which 
are  authorized  to  be  disclosed;  and 

(3)  specifies  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
the  agencies  to  which,  such  records  may  be 
disclosed. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  violates  section  1, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

Sec  4.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
contained  in  this  chapter  or  otherwise  avail- 
able, injunctive  relief  shall  be  avaUable  to 
any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  of  this  title. 

Sec  5.  Should  any  other  law  of  the  tJnited 
States  grant,  or  appear  to  grant,  power  or 
authority  to  any  person  to  violate  section  1 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  thereof  shall 
supersede  and  pro  tanto  override  and  annul 
such  law,  except  those  statutes  hereinafter 
enacted  which  specifically  refer  to  this  title. 

Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment. 


JACK  KEMP  SUPPORTS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REORGANIZE  AND  RE- 
FORM THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  time  today  for  two  purposes. 

First,  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  ,  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  ITiose  re- 
marks concern  the  approach  refiected 
in  the  President's  Government  reorgani- 
zation message  of  last  week. 

Second,  to  announce  my  introduction 
of  two  very  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  Government  organiza- 
tion and  operations. 

Let  me  return  to  the  first  point  for  a 
moment.  I  think  all  of  us  agree  there  is 
a  need  for  a  reorganization  of  certain 
executive  agencies  along  functional  lines. 
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tion or  expansion  of  their  own  programs, 
budgets,  and  agencies,  and  too  close  to 
the  interests  which  threaten  retaliation 
at  the  voting  booths  in  the  next  election, 
unless  their  projects  are  kept  going  or 
new  ones  started,  no  matter  what  the 
effects  on  the  common  good. 

Similarly,  in  many  instances  the 
elected  heads  of  the  executive  branch — 
the  President  and  Vice  President — and 
the  heads  of  the  agencies  have  become 
little  more  than  spokesmen  for  the  bu- 
reaucracy below  them,  responding  more 
to  what  the  bureaucrats  think  should  be 
the  administration's  programs  than  to 
what  these  leaders  really  know  should 
be  the  program  thrusts.  "This  is  how  new 
administrations,  such  as  the  one  just 
taking  office,  gradually  lose  sight  of  the 
commitments  made  to  the  people  during 
campaigns.  The  Carter  administration 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  phenom- 
enon. The  effects  are  obvious. 

Inefficiency  in  Govermnent  has  become 
the  norm;  so  has  delay. 

Confused  as  to  both  purpose  and 
means.  Grovemment  now  alternates  er- 
ratically between  doing  too  much  and 
doing  too  little. 

It  all  adds  up  to  Government  increas- 
ingly acting  in  its  own  interests  and  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  whose  pur- 
pose it  ought  to  be  to  serve. 

When  Government  reaches  the  point 
that  it  is  more  to  be  tolerated  than  to  be 
supported,  something  is  wrong  with  the 
relationship  between  the  people  and 
Government  as  to  which  is  the  master 
and  which  is  the  servant.  This  is  one  of 
the  responsive  chords  the  President  hit 
upon  during  the  campaign.  He  brought 
this  point  out.  when  few  others  would, 
and  I  think  almost  everyone,  whether 
they  voted  for  him  or  not,  agreed  with 
him  on  the  point. 

There  has  been  an  erosion  of  individ- 
ual freedom  of  choice.  That  erosion  has 
been  sufficiently  gradual  to  permit  an 
unconscious  adaption  by  the  people.  A 
gradual  erosion  is  freedom's  most  effec- 
tive enemy,  for  freedom  is  not  generally 
lost  by  the  forces  of  violent  attack.  Those 
specific  incidents  when  revolution  and 
upheaval  did  quickly  destroy  freedom 
were  preceded  by  an  intellectual  evolu- 
tion which  made  those  acts  possible. 
These  less  immediately  obvious  threats 
must,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  great  con- 
cern among  all  who  cherish  freedom. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  itemize  the 
areas  of  conduct  now  subject  to  Federal 
regulation  because  there  are  so  many, 
but  a  cursory  examination  of  any  Gov- 
ernment organizational  chart  shows  us 
the  areas  of  our  lives  now  subject  to  that 
regulation:  Health,  education,  welfare, 
labor,  commerce,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  agriculture,  environment, 
communications,  wages  and  prices,  en- 
ergy, labor-management  relations,  trade, 
alcohol,  tobacco,  firearms,  savings,  com- 
mimity  relations,  civil  affairs,  land  use, 
natural  resource  use,  recreation,  com- 
modities, securities,  insurance,  market- 
ing, consumer  affairs,  productivity,  nu- 
trition, travel,  economic  development, 
shipping,  vocational  and  career  oppor- 


tunities, employment  standards,  occupa- 
tional safety,  child  development,  retire- 
ment, rehabilitation,  interest  rates, 
credit  availability,  land  sales,  aviation, 
railroads,  highways,  safety,  institution- 
alized voluntarism,  arts  and  humanities, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  export- 
import  terms,  trucking,  small  business, 
veterans,  postal  service,  ad  infinitum. 

The  point  is  this:  As  Government  as- 
sumed each  of  the  many  components 
within  each  of  these  subject  areas,  it  re- 
moved decisionmaking  from  the  people, 
a  process  inherently  antithetical  to  the 
exercise  of  free  choice.  Some  of  these  are, 
indeed,  necessary  and  are  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  the  general  wel- 
fare. But,  taken  all  together,  goverrunent 
as  a  cure-all  is  diminishing  freedom. 

WHY     THE    BUREAUCRACY    GROWS    AND    GROWS 

Why  has  there  been  such  an  inordinate 
growth  in  government  in  recent  years? 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  growth  of 
government  which  relates  specifically  to 
our  discussion  today.  It  is  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  government  to  grow. 
And  the  best  way  to  look  at  this  reason 
is  to  contrast  motivations  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors. 

The  free  enterprise  economy — the 
economy  of  the  private  sector — dictates 
that  waste  and  duplication  be  guarded 
against.  In  such  an  economy  it  is  in  a 
person's  self-interest  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  In  order  to  gain  access  to 
material  goods  and  thus  satisfy  his  own 
wants  and  needs,  a  person  must  first  earn 
Income  by  supplying  in  a  market  some- 
thing which  is  valued  by  other  people. 
ThLs  individual  must  of  necessity  con- 
sider the  wants  and  needs  of  others.  This 
is  the  way  to  assure  the  greatest  growth 
in  the  common  good  too,  for  the  best  way 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
is  to  allow  people  the  maximum  amount 
of  personal  liberty,  individual  action,  and 
freedom  of  enterprise. 

These  self-interests  do  not  stop  in  a 
person  when  he  assumes  a  position  in 
government.  The  market  restraints 
which  channeled  that  self-interest  to  the 
benefit  of  society  do  stop.  Without  these 
market  restraints,  the  pursuit  of  self- 
interest  can  become  identified  too  read- 
ily with  those  of  government,  or  one  of 
its  departments  or  agencies,  or  one's  own 
position  within  it.  For  example,  a  prob- 
lem resolved  is  one  less  from  which  to 
justify  increases  in  statutory  or  regula- 
tory power  and  agency  authority,  and 
one  less  from  which  to  justify  more  funds 
and  staff  slots  in  the  budget  and  man- 
agement process.  In  a  government  of 
fiercely  vying  interests  among  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  percentages  of 
overall  employee  slots  and  funds,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  getting  them  if 
you  have  more  and  more  to  do — year 
after  year.  The  best  way  to  assure  this. 
of  course,  is  to  constantly  add  to  the 
workload.  And  the  best  way  to  do  that  is 
to  finish  less  and  less.  Delay  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  This  observation  is  not  to 
cast  a  blanket  aspersion  on  government 
employees'  conduct,  for  this  is  often  an 
unconscious  process.  But  the  conse- 
quences are  the  same. 
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This  lack  of  incentives  produces  the 
kind  of  stagnation  and  frustration  of 
purpose  which  reorganization  can  help 
overcome.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
"shakeup"  resulting  from  agency  reor- 
ganization to  put  some  better  defined 
purposes  and  renewed  spirit  in  motion. 
This  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  reor- 
ganization, but  it  is  not  a  bad  byproduct. 

EXECUnVE    AGENCIES    REORGANIZATION    AND 
OPERATIONS    REFORM    ACT    OF    1977 

The  Executive  Agencies  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Operations  Reform  Act  is  de- 
signed to — 

Reorganize  certain  executive  agencies 
according  to  four  functional  categories, 
title  I; 

Require  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  title  II; 

Impose  certain  additional  require- 
ments upon  the  President  and  executive 
agencies,  title  III;  and 

Tighten  the  standards  of  official  con- 
duct governing  officers  and  employees  of 
executive  agencies,  title  IV. 

Let  me  comment  on  each  of  these  more 
thoroughly. 

REORGANIZATION    OF    CERTAIN    EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES 

Government  intervention  in,  and  reg- 
ulation of.  the  economy  has  become  a 
heavy  burden  on  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Regulatorj-  agencies  have  wors- 
ened the  effects  of  infiation  by  approving 
fare,  price,  and  rate  increases  not  always 
conunensurate  with  the  public  interest, 
often  without  due  consideration  of  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  arising  from 
such  approvals. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  also  impeded 
competition  in  certain  industries,  con- 
tributing to  monopolistic  and  oligopo- 
listic market  patterns  contrarj'  to  the 
public  interest,  bringing  harm  to  both 
producers  and  consumers.  To  the  pro- 
ducers by  denying  smaller  businesses 
opportunities  to  compete  for  a  fairer 
share  of  the  market.  And,  to  the  consum- 
ers by  depriving  them  of  the  lower  prices 
and  diversity  of  services  and  goods  which 
greater  competition  would  foster. 

Regulatory  agencies  have  often  mis- 
applied their  limited  resources  by  focus- 
ing on  trivial  aspects  of  regulations,  ne- 
glecting critical  economic  issues.  They 
have  failed  to  set  clear  priorities  and  to 
articulate  cogent  policies,  permitting 
patterns  of  bureaucratic  stagnation  and 
consequent  public  frustration  and  con- 
fusion to  arise.  In  addition,  the  case-by- 
case  adjudicatory  approach  of  most  reg- 
ulatory agencies  has  created  unreason- 
able delay  in  responding  to  changed  pub- 
lic interest.  This  has  impaired  the  effec- 
tiveness of  consumer  interest  organiza- 
tions and  burdened  producers  with  ex- 
cessive paperwork.  It  has  also  impeded 
their  abilities  to  adapt  to  changing  mar- 
ket conditions  and  new  technology. 

And  it  is  mostly  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  have  grown  less  accountable 
to  the  public  in  whose  interest  they  have 
been  created  to  act.  They  have  gradually 
amassed  those  powers  granted  by  Con- 
gress and  delegated  by  the  President,  the 
exercise  of  which,  without  full  account- 


ability to  the  public,  is  contrary  to  the 
democratic  principles  upon  which  our 
system  of  laws  is  based.  This  accounta- 
bility cannot  be  assured  adequately  with- 
out constant  and  thorough  oversight  of 
such  agencies  and  their  activities  by  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  title  I,  therefore,  is  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  at  least 
one  plan  in  each  year  of  the  next  4  years 
to  reorganize  certain  executive  agencie.? 
and  the  Congress  to  act  in  a  timely  man- 
ner upon  each  plan. 

Not  later  than  the  last  day  of  March 
in  each  of  the  next  4  years,  the  President 
would  submit  a  specific  plan  of  reorga- 
nization. The  schedule  for  those  plans  are 
as  follows: 

A  plan  concerning  regulation  of  energy 
and  environmental  matters,  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  1978.  covering  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Demonstration  Adminis- 
tration, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  the  relevant  regulatory 
functions  of  the  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

A  plan  concerning  regulation  of  com- 
merce, transportation,  and  communica- 
tions, to  be  submitted  in  1979.  covering 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  rele- 
vant regulatoiT  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission; 

A  plan  concerning  food  health,  and 
safety,  and  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices,  to  be  submitted  in  1980.  cover- 
ing the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
National  Ti-ansportation  Safety  Board, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  relevant  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration;  and, 

A  plan  concerning  labor,  housing,  and 
Government  procurement,  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  1981,  covering  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  procedure  to 
include  additional  agencies,  the  policy 
parameters  for  reorganization,  a  course 
of  action  in  case  the  President  does  not 
transmit  a  plan,  and  the  means  for  con- 
gressional review  of  the  plans. 

REFORM    OF    REGULATORY    PRACTICES 

Title  n  is  particularly  important.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  this  matter — the 
growth  of  a  virtually  independent  law- 
making body  within  the  executive 
branch — the  regulatory  agencies  them- 
selves. 

Congress  must  now  face  this  question 
of  what  to  do  about  the  mechanics  and 
growth  of  Federal  administrative  rule- 
making. It  is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 


Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  sets  forth  oui-  basic  power: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  ...  To 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrj'lng  into  E.\ecution  the  fore- 
going Powers  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or 
Officer  thereof. 

Congress,  thus,  has  the  power  to  make 
laws,  including  those  laws  which  give  to 
the  administrative  agencies  the  author- 
ity to  issue  i"ules.  For  example.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  issue  licenses  for  the 
operation  of  television  stations,  but  it  has 
expressly  delegated  that  power  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Congress  has,  in  short,  given  its  powers 
to  an  administrative  agency. 

Inherent  in  this  process  is  the  con- 
tinuing, constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  further  laws,  through  which 
some  or  all  of  that  power  is  returned  to 
the  Congress.  The  basic  theory  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  violated  by  restric- 
tions on  Congress  retrieving  its  own 
powers.  There  are  clear  precedents  for 
Congi-ess  exercising  such  authority,  rang- 
ing from  the  constitutional  argument 
successfully  advanced  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wlieat  (17  U.S.i  316  (1819>  to  Congress 
exercise  of  that  authority  in  recent 
decades. 

In  McCulloch  against  Maryland  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  asserted  that  all  that 
v.as  required  to  establish  the  validity  of 
an  action  under  clause  18  was  as  follows: 

All  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  reported  early 
last  year  that  in  the  last  43  years,  183 
separate  provisions  in  126  acts  of  Con- 
gress contain  some  type  of  congressional 
review  or  consent  for  proposed  adminis- 
trative agency  implementations  of  law. 
Others  have  since  been  enacted.  Some 
require  specific  action.  Others  simply 
provide  a  procedure  which  Congress  can 
use  at  its  discretion. 

We  have  done,  therefore,  on  a  selected 
basis  in  the  past  that  which  is  proposed 
to  be  done  on  a  uniform,  consistent  basis 
through  title  II  of  this  bill. 

We  must  establish  this  system  at  the 
congressional  level.  The  courts  cannot 
routinely  monitor  the  consistency  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  with  congressional 
intent.  It  would  be  piecemeal  and  poten- 
tially inconsistent.  And  it  would  produce 
unimaginable  frustrations  in  carrying 
out  the  laws. 

There  are  two  routes  Congress  can 
follow  in  overseeing  rules  and  regula- 
tions— a  tough  one  and  an  easy  one.  We 
can  require  the  proposed  rule  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  if  no  action  is 
taken  within  a  specified  period  of  time  to 
prohibit  the  rule  from  becoming  opera- 
tional, it  would  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically. That  is  the  easy  route.  Or.  we 
can  require  an  action  by  both  Houses 
before  the  rule  becomes  operational. 
That  is  the  tougher  route.  We  should 
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agency  rulemaking  procedures.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  would  correct  this. 

ASSESSMENT    OP   PENALTIES 

Section  205  of  the  bill  would  remove 
another  inequity.  Under  most  present 
regulations,  if  there  is  a  violation,  no 
matter  what  its  cause,  the  company  must 
bear  the  penalty.  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances where  the  employer  has  not 
been  responsible  for  a  condition  giving 
rise  to  a  violation  of  a  rule.  Acts  of  com- 
mission and  omission  by  employees  are 
now  solely  the  liability  of  the  employer. 
The  effects  of  this  should  be  obvious.  It 
destroys  any  Incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  to  take  care  that  no  violations 
exist.  Only  when  an  incentive  not  to  vio- 
late regulations  is  reinstilled  at  the  level 
where  a  great  number  of  violations  can 
occur  will  we  see  a  further  decline  in 
violations.  The  legislation  addresses  it- 
self to  this  problem  by  making  employ- 
ers and/or  employees  responsible. 

Taken  cumulatively,  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  would  reduce  the  exces- 
sive paperwork  burden.  This  is  an  area 
that  hits  smaller  business  very  hard.  The 
larger  businesses  can  afford  to  pay  their 
lawyers  and  accountants  to  handle  these 
reports,  this  paperwork,  but  the  smaller 
businessman  or  woman  often  has  to  do 
this  work  themselves  to  keep  down  the 
costs  of  doing  business.  The  more  forms 
there  are  to  be  filled  out,  the  less  time 
there  is  to  make  the  small  business  more 
productive,  more  successful,  a  larger  em- 
ployer in  the  community.  Congress  has 
made  some  strides  in  this  area  in  recent 
years,  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not 
gone  far  enough.  This  bill  takes  us  some 
more  steps  down  that  road. 

REQUIREMENT    FOR    MAKING    FINAL    DETERMINA- 
TIONS  AND  FINDINGS 

The  bill,  section  206.  would  do  away 
with  the  delay  by  requiring  an  agency  to 
make  its  final  determination  within  6 
months.  If  the  agency  fails  to  reach 
a  decision  by  that  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  continue  the  matter,  but 
it  would  have  to  reimburse  the  applicant 
and  other  aggrieved  parties  for  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  agency's  Inability  to 
take  timely  action.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive for  Government  to  act  promptly  in 
most  matters,  and  it  is  this  lack  of  In- 
centive which  produces  most  delay  in 
dealing  with  Government.  The  bill  pro- 
poses restoring  an  incentive  through  at- 
taching dollar  liability  costs  to  the 
agency  for  its  failure  to  act  in  a  timely 
fashion.  This  too  Is  needed. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INITIATOR  AND  AUTHOR  OF  RULES 

Section  207  of  the  bill  would  require 
all  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by 
executive  agencies  to  list  their  Initiators 
and  authors.  This  was  the  proposal  spe- 
cifically put  forward  by  the  President  in 
last  week's  "fireside  chat."  I  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  it. 

PUBLIC    SHOULD    SUPPORT    ENACTMENT    OF    THIS 
LEGISLATION 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  administra- 
tive agencies  will  oppose  the  enactment 
of  this  measure.  The  reasons  should  be 
obvious.  This  bill  w^ould  begin  the  shift 
back  from  the  agencies  and  to  the  Con- 


gress of  the  legislative  powers  which  we 
have  delegated  to  those  agencies.  It 
would  make  those  agencies  more  ac- 
coimtable  to  the  Congress  and  through 
the  Congress  to  the  producing  and  con- 
suming public.  The  requirement  that 
economic  impacts  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  would  circum- 
scribe the  often  arrogant,  elitist,  "we 
administrative  agencies  know  better  for 
the  people  than  they  know  for  them- 
selves or  even  their  Representatives 
know  for  them"  attitude  which  perme- 
ates some  agencies  and  some  decisions. 
The  requirement  that  they  make  final 
determinations  within  6  months  would 
require  greater  employee  productivity 
and  improved  eflBciency — both  of  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  their  needs  for 
more  funds  and  more  personnel  slots.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  the  principle  of  ac- 
countability must  govern  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. To  allow  it  to  be  second  place  to 
bureaucratic  interest  is  blatantly  anti- 
democratic. 

REFORM  OF  EXECUTIVE  AGENCY   OPERATIONS 

Title  III  contains  six  provisions. 

Section  301  requires  the  transmittal 
to  Congress  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tions and  Executive  orders,  for  these 
frequently  carry  the  impact  of  rules. 

Section  302  requires  the  preparation 
of  a  consolidated  financial  statement  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Including  what 
are  now  off -budget  or  deferred-payment 
Items.  By  doing  this,  we  will  see  exactly 
how  much  of  the  people's  present  and 
future  income  Congress  is  committing 
itself  to  take  from  them.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  figure  is  far  greater  than 
what  our  budget  figures  reflect  each 
year. 

Section  303  requires  budgets  to  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  regional  Im- 
pacts of  the  decisions  reflected  in  these 
budgets. 

Section  304  both  restates  the  existing 
congressional  policy  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  commercial  or  industrial 
products  and  services  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  legislatively  rati- 
fies certain  personnel  figures  for  the  cal- 
culation of  relative  cost  comparisons. 

Section  305  requires  the  payment  of 
interest  on  overdue  contract  payments. 

Section  306  assures  equal  access  to  the 
courts  in  lawsuits  involving  executive 
agencies. 

TIGHTENING  OF  THE  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

I  would  not  ask  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  executive  branch  to  do  something, 
or  refrain  from  doing  something,  that 
we  in  the  legislative  branch  would  then 
turn  around  and  either  refrain  from  or 
do.  I  think  that  is  hypocritical.  Every- 
thing I  have  written  Into  title  TV  of  this 
bill  Is  something  that  I  have  already  in- 
sisted upon  with  respect  to  Congress, 
principally  through  my  Congressional 
Reform  Act,  H.R.  1831,  and  my  Congres- 
sional Reform  Resolution,  House  Reso- 
lution 107. 

Title  IV  would  enact  six  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Federal 
officers  and  employees. 
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Section  401  would  prohibit  poUtical 
referrals  for  positions  in  the  competitive 
service. 

Section  402  would  require  a  former 
officer  or  employee  to  go  for  1  year 
before  taking  a  position  with  an  orga- 
nization or  industry  with  which  his  work 
had  been  directly  associated  prior  to 
leaving  the  Federal  service.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  unreasonable. 

Section  403  would  prohibit  payment  of 
travel  and  related  expenses  of  officers 
or  employees  by  foreign  governments  or 
organizations  controlled  or  funded  by 
them. 

Section  404  would  prohibit  reimburse- 
ment for  first-class  air  fare  for  officers 
and  employees.  They  could  take  a  first- 
class  fiight  If  they  wanted  to,  but  the 
taxpayers  would  only  pay  the  coach  rate, 
the  officer  or  employee  paying  the  dif- 
ference. 

Section  405  sets  forth  mandatory  dis- 
closure requirements  for  honorariums, 
gifts,  and  honors  received  by  officers  and 
employees. 

Section  406  requires  a  mandatory  audit 
of  tax  returns  made  by  most  all  the 
White  House  personnel,  by  persons  ap- 
pointed directly  by  a  President  whether 
subject  to  confirmation  or  not,  and  by 
the  higher-paid  officers  and  employees 
of  the  agencies. 

Title  V  sets  forth  the  general  provi- 
sions covering  definitions  and  the  date 
of  enactment. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND   SPENDING   CONTROL  ACT 

The  second  bill  I  introduced  yesterday 
is  the  Federal  Programs  and  Spending 
Control  Act.  That  bill  would  do  several 
very  important  things: 

First.  Provide  for  the  elimination  of 
inactive  and  overlapping  Federal  pro- 
grams; 

Second.  Require  authorizations  of  new 
budget  authority  for  Government  pro- 
grams and  activities  at  least  every  4 
years; 

Third.  Establish  a  procedure  for  zero- 
based  review  and  evaluation  of  Govern- 
ment programs  and  activities  every  4 
years,  including  off-budget  Items; 

Fourth,  require  disclosure  of  the  pro- 
jected costs  and  savings  of  actions  pro- 
posed through  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  Congress. 

In  short,  this  particular  bill  Is  a  Fed- 
eral "sunset  law". 

Sunset  laws  have  already  been  enacted 
by  some  of  the  States,  and  several  meas- 
ures have  been  Introduced  In  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  which  I  introduced  today,  for 
example,  is  patterned  after  but  builds 
upon  a  measure  introduced  by  Senator 
Edmund  Mtjskie  of  Maine,  the  last  Con- 
gress chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  S.  2. 

These  measures  are  called  sunset  laws 
because  of  the  procedure  they  set  forth. 
A  program,  an  activity,  an  agency  put  in 
place  to  administer  a  program  or  activity, 
and  a  bureaucracy  to  sustain  It — the  Sun 
sets,  so  to  speak,  upon  each  of  these  un- 
less they  are  rejustified  and  reauthor- 
ized In  a  specific  time  frame.  Instead  of 
a  program  or  activity  being  continued 


and  funded  year  after  year — for  no  ap- 
parent reason  other  than  the  fact  that  it 
existed  during  the  prior  year — these  sun- 
set laws  establish  a  mechanism  to  force 
a  reexamination  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram of  activity. 

A  sunset  law  gives  us  an  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  eliminate  or  reform  pro- 
grams and  activities,  to  reduce  costs  to 
the  taxpayers,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Government  workers,  to  enhance  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  redtape  by  combining 
otherwise  duplicating  functions,  and 
even  to  more  carefully  examine  programs 
before  they  become  law  In  the  first  place. 

Sunset  laws  alone  will  not  do  all  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  Government  under 
more  effective  control  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  the  Constitution  Is  very 
clear  on  this  point  that  it  Is  the  legisla- 
tive branch  which  has  this  responsibility. 
Government  will  not  be  brought  back 
into  Its  rightful — that  of  servant  to 
the  people  instead  of  their  master — until 
a  change  in  attitude  about  the  role  of 
Government  in  relation  to  society  as  a 
whole  takes  effect  and  Is  felt  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers.  But  the  sunset  laws  are, 
beyond  question,  very  Important  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

CROWING    AWARENESS    OF    PROBLEM    WILL    MAKE 
ITS   RESOLUTION    MORE   POSSIBLE 

I  am  encouraged  by  a  rapidly  growing 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  government 
grown  too  big.  A  better  imderstandlng  of 
the  problem  will  lead,  inevitably,  to  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  It. 

What  is  most  encouraging  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  way  in  which  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  cut  across — as  they 
should  and  must — the  traditional  sepa- 
rations of  political  party  and  philosophy. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
at  the  forefront  of  this  Issue,  as  are 
liberals,  moderates,  and  conservatives. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  either  that 
Senator  Muskie's  bill  was  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Humphrey,  the  Democratic 
Party's  nominee  for  President  in  1968 
and  an  acknowledged  spokesman  for 
liberal  forces  in  our  country,  by  Senator 
Barry  Goldw^ater  of  Arizona,  the  Re- 
publican Party's  candidate  for  President 
in  1964  and  an  acknowledged  spokesman 
for  conservative  causes  in  our  country, 
and  40  others  in  the  Senate. 

Because  I  am  offering  an  amended  text 
of  Senator  Muskie's  bill,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  quote  from  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  at  the  time  he  introduced 
his  measure  last  year: 

Solutions  to  these  problems  elude  us  not 
because  we  have  not  tried.  But  In  too  many 
cases  we  In  Congress  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  rhetoric  of  legislation,  leaving  the 
hard  work  of  Implementation — from  rule- 
making to  evaluation — to  the  executive 
branch.  To  put  It  another  way,  we  In  Con- 
gress have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  how 
well  the  programs  we  adopted  were  work- 
ing— at  least  not  beyond  a  cursory  review 
every  few  years. 

And  now  these  years  of  Inattention  to  per- 
formance are  taking  their  toll,  as  we  reap  a 
bumper  crop  of  public  disenchantment  with 
Government  so  unresponsive  that  It  cannot 
even  perform  the  simple  day-to-day  tasks 
that  need  to  be  done. 


I  offer  this  not  as  a  suggestion  that  we 
abandon  our  commitment  to  solving  the  Na- 
tion's problems. 

On  the  contrary,  I  offer  this  legislation  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  untu  we  bring 
what  programs  we  now  have  under  control, 
we  simply  may  not  have  the  reserves  we 
need — either  In  the  budget  or  the  public's 
trust — to  pursue  new  legislative  solutions  to 
pressing  national  problems. 

Senator  Muskie's  observations  are 
widely  shared,  and  perhaps  In  the  com- 
ing months  they  will  become  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  both  Houses  sufficient  to 
assure  the  passage  of  a  Federal  sunset 
law. 

I  hope  that  the  consideration  of — and 
hopefully  the  adoption  of — these  simset 
law  proposals  will  facilitate  a  movement 
within  the  Congress  to  restore  a  more 
rational  balance  between  the  role  of 
Government  and  the  role  of  the  private 
sector.  Whether  one's  viewpoint  Is  that 
we  should  undertake  these  reforms  to 
cut  back  drastically  on  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  one's  viewpoint  Is 
that  It  is  the  only  way  to  assure  more 
effective  Government  exercise  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, a  Federal  sunset  law 
should  be  adopted  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A   CALL    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  w^ould  give  Congress  a 
new  handle  in  shaping  the  agencies  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  bills  would  work  in  tandem.  The 
enactment  of  both,  at  essentially  the 
same  time,  is  Important  If  we  are  to  an- 
swer the  questions  being  raised  by  the 
people  and  return  accountability  to 
those  people  and  to  the  Congress  to  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Stockman)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  in  spon- 
soring a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  staggered  4-year  tenns  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  for  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  two- 
fold: In  limiting  the  total  number  of 
terms  which  a  legislator  may  serve,  a 
Senator  or  Representative  is  less  likely 
to  forget  the  people  to  whom  he  will 
return. 

In  increasing  the  length  of  a  term  for 
a  Member  of  the  House.  Representatives 
would  be  permitted  a  greater  period  of 
time  In  which  they  would  be  free  of 
campaigning  and.  therefore,  better  able 
to  devote  their  attention  to  legislative 
work.  This  same  feature  would  reduce 
the  Influence  and  pressures  of  special 
interest  groups,  leaving  the  legislator 
better  able  to  react  to  his  own  best  judg- 
ment. 
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legislature,  the  power  of  government 
would  not  be  concentrated  in  Washing- 
ton but  returned  to  the  States  and  local 
units  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  They  will  find,  as 
I  have,  a  great  deal  of  support  for  this 
type  measure.  The  American  people  want 
an  active  role  in  their  Government,  but 
too  often  they  find  it  a  closed  system 
which  requires  too  much  time  and  effort 
to  break  into.  If  they  could  rely  on  key 
offices  coming  open  at  specific  times,  we 
would  And  a  much  greater  interest  in 
government  and  would  see  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  citizen-statesman  model  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 


COSPONSORS  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL FAY  RAISE  DEFERRAL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  reintroduced  the  Congressional  Pay 
Raise  Deferral  Act  with  additional  co- 
sponsors.  This  brings  to  80  the  number 
of  Representatives  who  have  joined  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

On  Monday.  February  7,  I  appeared 
before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  that  is 
considering  the  matter  of  congressional 
salaries.  I  testified  in  support  of  changes 
in  the  procedures  by  which  we  consider 
the  matter  of  congressional  salaries,  and 
I  urged  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  to  give  favorable  attention 
to  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act. 

Along  with  my  testimony,  I  presented 
to  the  committee  several  supplementary 
materials.  One  of  those  items  was  a  list 
of  cosponsors  of  my  bill.  In  the  brief 
time  since  my  appearance  Monday  after- 
noon, seven  additional  cosponsors  have 
signed  up.  thus  outdating  the  list  I  had 
provided  the  panel. 

To  update  the  record,  then.  I  wish  to 
insert  here  the  current  list  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  cosponsors  of  the 
proposed  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  note  that 
the  name  of  our  colleague  from  Texas, 
Jim  Collins,  has  replaced  that  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, on  the  list.  This  corrects  a  clerical 
error  that  occurred  in  earlier  listings  of 
cosponsors : 

Sponsors  of  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act  as  of  February  8,  1977 

Author  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio. 

Skip  Bafalis.  Florida. 

Berkley  Bedell,  Iowa. 

Mike  Blouin.  Iowa. 

John  Breaiix,  Louisiana. 

Clarence  Brown.  Ohio. 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  California. 

Bob  Carr.  Michigan. 

John  Cavanaugh.  Nebraska. 

Jim.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire. 

William  Cohen,  Maine. 

James  Collins.  Texas. 

Barber  Conable,  New  York. 

Silvio  Conte.  Massachusetts. 

Norman  D'Amours,  New  Hampshire. 


Robert  Dornan,  California. 
Robert  Drinan,  Massachusetts. 
John  Duncan,  Tennessee. 
Robert  Duncan,  Oregon. 
Bob  Edgar,  Pennsylvania. 
David  Emery,  Maine. 
Millicent  Fenwick,  New  Jersey. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Joseph  Fisher,  Virginia. 
Don  Fraser,  Minnesota. 
Bill  Frenzel,  Minnesota. 
Dan  Glickman,  Kansas. 
Bill  Goodling,  Pennsylvania. 
Willis  Gradlson.  Ohio. 
Tennyson  Guyer,  Ohio. 
Mark  Hannaford,  California. 
Tom  Harkin,  Iowa. 
Marjorie  Holt,  Maryland. 
Bill  Hughes,  New  Jersey. 
James  Jeffords,  Vermont. 
John  Jenrette.  South  Carolina. 
Robert  Kastenmeier,  Wisconsin. 
Richard  Kelly,  Florida. 
William  Ketchum,  California. 
Martha  Keys,  Kansas. 
Thomas  Kindness,  Ohio. 
Robert  Lagomarsino,  California. 
William  Lehman.  Florida. 
Elliott  Levitas,  Georgia. 
Stan  Lundine.  New  York. 
Robert  McClory.  Illinois. 
Robert  McE^wen,  Pennsylvania. 
Andrew  Maguire,  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Markey.  Massachusetts. 
James  Martin.  Nebraska. 
Dawson  Ma  this,  Georgia. 
Helen  Meyner,  New  Jersey. 
Clarence  MUler.  Ohio. 
Toby  Moffett,  Connecticut. 
Norman  Mineta,  California. 
G.  V.  Montgomery,  Mississippi. 
Ronald  Mottl,  Ohio. 
Steve  Neal.  North  Carolina. 
Richard  Ottinger,  New  York. 
Don  Pease,  Ohio. 
Ned  Pattison,  New  York. 
Al  Quie,  Minnesota. 
Ralph  Regula.  Ohio. 
Henry  Reuss.  Wisconsin. 
Fred  Richmond,  New  York. 
Robert  Roe,  New  Jersey. 
Teno  Roncalio.  Wyoming. 
Jim  Santini,  Nevada. 
Harold  Sawyer.  Michigan. 
James  Scheuer.  New  York. 
Phil  Sharp,  Indiana. 
Virginia  Smith.  Nebraska. 
J.  William  Stanton.  Ohio. 
Newton  Steers,  Maryland. 
Charles  Thone.  Nebraska. 
Paul  Tsongao,  Massachu.setts. 
Robert  Walker,  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Whitley,  North  Carolina. 
Tim  Wirth.  Colorado. 
Antonio  Won  Pat,  Guam. 
Bill  Young,  Florida. 
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REINTRODUCING    ENERGY    DISAS- 
TER ASSISTANCE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  McDade)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  energy  disaster  assist- 
ance bill.  Although  we  have  given  our  as- 
sent to  emergency  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion, improving  the  allocation  of  supplies 
during  this  shortage  period,  we  have  not 
addressed  the  severe  economic  conse- 
quences which  result  from  any  energy 
disaster. 

My  bill,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
1975,  is  designed  to  assure  that  the  vic- 


tims of  an  energy  disaster  have  the  re- 
sources to  meet  their  daily  needs  in  a 
crisis  period. 

It  gives  the  President  authority  to  de- 
clare an  energy  disaster  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State,  much  like  the  present  Federal 
Disaster  Act. 

This  legislation  allows  the  President  to 
direct  and  allocate  the  use  of  all  energy 
supplies,  establish  compulsory  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  set  price  ceilings  for 
fuel  supplies  to  protect  consumers  during 
an  energy  disaster. 

The  bill  takes  a  critical  step  to  aid  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  fuel  or  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  it  at  rising  prices.  The  bill 
creates  an  emergency  energy  loan  pro- 
gram to  provide  people  caught  in  an  en- 
ergy disaster  financial  assistance  to 
acquire  a  basic  level  of  fuel.  It  allows  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  loan  amount  to  be 
canceled  in  cases  of  extreme  hardship. 
In  addition,  to  assist  persons  on  low  or 
fixed  incomes  who  cannot  obtain  loans, 
the  bill  adopts  the  grant  program  from 
present  disaster  authority  and  allows  for 
grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to  meet  energy  ex- 
penses or  other  serious  needs  developing 
from  an  energy  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  heard  testimony  con- 
cerning the  administration's  economic 
stimulus  package  and  the  need  for  a  $50 
tax  rebate  to  increase  buying  power.  Yet 
in  the  same  hearing  we  were  informed 
that  families  need  the  $50  to  help  in 
meeting  increased  energy  costs.  The  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  our  present  ener- 
gy disaster  are  there  to  see  for  all  who 
will  take  the  time  to  observe.  It  is  simply 
not  enough  to  provide  allocation  author- 
ity for  one  energy  resource.  My  office  has 
been  inundated  with  mail  from  senior 
citizens  and  people  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  on  low  incomes  or  unemployment 
compensation — the  realities  are  that 
they  cannot  pay  increased  gas,  electricity 
or  oil  bills.  Their  livelihood,  personal  se- 
curity, and  even  lives  may  be  at  stake  un- 
less we  take  action  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  disaster  aid. 


PAY  RAISE  OBJECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  protest  the  nearly 
$13,000  pay  raise  that  has  been  proposed 
for  Members  of  Congress,  and  which 
many  Members,  through  their  passivity 
on  this  issue,  seem  ready,  if  not  eager, 
to  let  be  enacted.  The  justification  for 
the  raise  is  that  salaries  of  Members 
should  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  What  this  argu- 
ment overlooks  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  largely  to  blame  for  that  infla- 
tion, which  has  inflicted  so  many  hard- 
ships on  so  many  people. 

The  fiscal  mismanagement  which  best 
characterizes  the  spending  programs  of 
the  majority  of  Congress  is  in  large 
measure  the  cause  of  the  most  pressing 


problem  facing  the  American  people.  It 
is  hard  to  ask  the  public  to  consider  or 
support  long-range  solutions  to  other 
problems  when  the  costs  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  health  care,  transportation, 
and  education  continue  to  go  up  each 
year,  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  the  in- 
comes of  millions  of  Americans. 

This  pay  plan  proposes  to  reward  Con- 
gress for  doing  an  unsatisfactory  job 
and,  in  the  process,  worsen  the  economy 
by  generating  still  higher  inflation.  In 
the  real  world,  one  does  not  get  a  pay 
raise  for  causing  harm  to  his  employer. 
Instead,  one  is  fired,  demoted,  or  handed 
a  pay  cut.  In  the  real  world,  salaries  are 
proportionate  to  one's  level  of  production. 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  met  that 
criteria,  either.  Most  importantly,  this 
pay  raise  would  go  against  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  American 
public,  which  is  outraged  that  we  might 
grant  ourselves  this  massive  increase 
without  so  much  as  recording  a  vote. 

Objections  to  this  proposal  are  ade- 
quately stated  in  a  recent  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  restated  here,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  captures  the  mood  of 
many  people  who  feel  their  Congress  is 
ready  to  put  self  interest  before  public 
interest: 

Another  Ripoff  Coming 

While  average  American  families  and  busi- 
nesses are  struggling  to  stay  even  against  the 
onslaught  of  Inflation,  It  appears  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  feather  its  nest  again  with 
one  of  the  biggest  ripoffs  of  the  taxpayers 
in  history. 

The  only  thing  that  can  stop  it  is  for  an 
outraged  public  to  inundate  Congress  with 
an  overwhelming  expression  of  disgust  and 
disapproval. 

FV)r  unless  they  get  the  message  that  their 
seats  are  in  jeopardy  at  the  next  election  If 
they  go  along  with  this  raid  on  the  treasury, 
congressmen  will  quietly  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  gratefully  grab  the 
higher  salary  checks. 

Endorsed  conditionally  by  former  President 
Ford  and  also  by  President  Carter,  the  pro- 
posed new  pay  schedule  for  congressmen,  top- 
ranking  bureaucrats  and  the  federal  judi- 
ciary amounts  to  raises  of  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Congressmen  and  senators  would  go  up 
from  $44,600  to  $57,500,  with  corresponding 
hikes  throughout  the  executive-judicial 
structure. 

The  higher  pay  proposals  are  the  work  of 
a  presidential  commission  which  submits  a 
report  on  federal  salaries  every  four  years. 
It  is  a  quaint  mechanism  created  by  Con- 
gress to  give  the  appearance  of  having  its 
compensation    objectively    established. 

All  Congress  has  to  do  is  accept  or  reject 
the  recommendations.  Naturally,  the  com- 
mission has  never  suggested  that  any  salaries 
be  reduced. 

Much  nonsen.se  is  being  peddled  to  the  ef- 
fect that  upper-level  federal  salaries  deserve 
adjustment  because  they  have  been  raised 
only  5  percent  since  1969.  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  nearly  50  per  cent  in  that 
period. 

That's  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  Is  a 
deceptive  and  incomplete  argument.  It  does 
not  tell  you.  for  example,  that  Congress  voted 
itself  a  40  per  cent  pay  Increase  in  1969. 

It  also  doesn't  tell  you  that  since  1964  con- 
gressional salaries  have  gone  up  more  than 
150  per  cent  while  prices  rose  only  87  per 
cent  in  that  same  13-year  period. 

Nor  does  it  even  begin  to  tell  vou  how  the 


"fringe  benefits"  have  been  sweetened — more 
office  and  expense  allowances,  more  trips 
home,  more  long-distance  calls,  more  tax  ex- 
emptions, and  a  vote  last  year  permitting 
them  to  earn  an  extra  $25,000  a  year  on  the 
rubber  chicken  and  cold  j>eas  circuit. 

They  would  have  you  believe  the  govern- 
ment Is  hard-pressed  to  attract  and  keep 
quality  personnel  at  the  current  salaries. 
That  is  pure  hogwash.  Turnover  in  the  fed- 
eral government  is  far  below  private  indus- 
try and  there  are  droves  of  applicants  for 
every  available  spot. 

If  you  really  think  congressmen,  bureau- 
crats and  Judges  deserve  this  fat  pay  boost, 
fine.  Do  nothing  and  they  will  take  it.  But 
If  you  don't  think  they  should  have  it,  you 
had  better  let  them  know. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  GEN. 
THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Day  is  February  12, 
and  this  date  marks  the  birth  of  the 
Polish  soldier  and  statesman  who  en- 
tered the  American  Continental  Army 
as  a  volunteer.  General  Kosciuszko  gave 
invaluable  assistance  to  our  Nation  dur- 
ing its  first  years  as  an  independent 
country,  and  because  of  his  services  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  Congress  be- 
stowed on  him  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  and  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  with 
Polish-Americans  in  this  commemora- 
tion and  I  extend  my  greetings  to  the 
Polish -American  residents  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  v;hich 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  Nation  as  they  pay  trib- 
ute to  General  Kosciuszko  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  on  the  contri- 
butions of  General  Kosciuszko  to  our 
country  has  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  insert  this  arti- 
cle by  Maj .  Ernest  L.  Cuneo : 
Gen.  Thaddeus  KoscrnszKO.  Master  Mili- 
tary Mind  of  the  American  Revolution 
(By  MaJ.  Ernest  L.  Cuneo) 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  had 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  been  born 
with  a  name  as  easily  pronounced  as  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  or 
John  J.  Pershing,  his  name  would  resound 
throughout  Western  civilization  as  one  of 
the  foremost  military  geniuses  of  all  time. 

But  a  name  which  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
is  almost  impossible  to  remember.  Phonetic- 
ally, the  name  is  pronounced  Ko6-Choose-Ko. 

He  was  of  the  towering  stature  of  a  Han- 
nibal, or  a  Caesar.  Most  Americans  are  quite 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  military  genius 
of  this  man  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
victory  which  gave  America  its  independ- 
ence. There  are  thousands  of  memorials 
throughout  these  United  States  to  General 
Lafayette.  General  Pulaski,  and  General  von 
Steuben:  but  the  military  giant  who  towered 
over  them  all  goes  unnoticed.  Though  the 
military  was  his  first  profession.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  was  a  Renaissance  man.  He  was 
a  painter,  an  architect,  a  composer,  a  scholar 
and  a  philosopher.  He  was  accepted  as  an 
Intellectual  equal  by  Jefferson;   he  was  also 
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crowned  It  with  artillery.  He  had  carefully 
selected  the  mount:  It  was  Just  below  Mill 
Creek,  fiowlng  Into  the  Hudson.  His  selection 
provided  a  water  barrier  which  prohibited 
the  famed  bayonet  charge  of  the  Redcoats 
on  the  American  right  flank.  Moreover,  Mill 
Creek's  tributaries  had  formed  four  deep 
ravines  running  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
natural  breastworks  which  made  Infantry 
attack  on  the  American  center  impossible. 
Thereafter,  to  crown  the  masterpiece.  Gen- 
eral Koscluszko  placed  the  heaviest  concen- 
tration of  American  artillery  on  the  higher 
Bemis  Heights,  commanding  both  the  river 
and  the  ravines. 

"Gentleman  Johnny"  had  no  alternative 
but  to  attack  the  American  left  flank.  This 
movement  had  been  foreseen  by  Koscluszko 
and  the  Continental  sharpshooters  were 
waiting.  Brigadier  Frazer,  the  soul  of  the 
British  forces,  was  shot,  and  when  that  noble 
soldier  pitched  from  his  saddle,  the  British 
Crown  in  the  Colonies  fell  with  him. 

General  Horatio  Gates,  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  American  forces,  attested  that  the 
genius  of  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  these  words :  "Let  us  be  hon- 
est. In  war  as  in  medicine,  natural  causes  not 
imder  our  control  do  much.  The  great  tac- 
ticians of  the  campaign  were  hills  and  for- 
ests, which  Colonel  Koscluszko  was  skillful 
enough  to  select  for  my  encampments." 

His  masterpiece  of  strategy  was  at  Sara- 
toga; but  his  greatest  work  of  military  art 
was  the  creation  of  West  Point.  As  at  Sara- 
toga, it  was  in  the  selection  of  the  site.  In  all 
of  the  vast  Hiidson  Valley  Colonel  Koscluszko 
selected  the  one  point  where  the  river  bends 
around  a  high  promontory  controlling  both 
angles  of  the  stream.  On  a  grand  scale,  he 
chained  the  river,  then  placed  his  controlling 
batteries  on  the  high  plateau.  Thus,  the  all- 
powerful  Britl'-.h  Navy  was  blocked  from  the 
south:  never  again  could  the  British  ptncer 
off  New  England.  Colonel  Koscluszko's  In- 
tellectual triumph  at  West  Point  was  greater 
than  at  Saratoga.  ThLs,  because  the  fortress 
was  too  formidable  to  attack. 

The  British  were  forced  to  revise  their 
grand  strategy.  They  abandoned  the  North 
and  the  Hudson  Valley  to  open  operations  In 
the  South.  Thus,  Colonel  Koscluszko's 
greatest  victory  was  at  West  Point,  the  battle 
his  Majesty's  forces  dared  not  fight. 

Incidents  during  his  tour  of  duty  at  West 
Point  afford  some  Insight  Into  his  heart.  In 
personal  habits,  he  was  abstemious  to  the 
point  of  asceticism.  But.  when  even  beyond 
this  he  began  to  appear  emaciated,  his  con- 
cerned brother  officers  discovered  that  he 
was  giving  his  rations  to  sick  British 
prisoners  of  war.  Again,  his  quarters  were  so 
spare  that  his  brother  officers  astounded  him 
one  day  by  insisting  that  he  accept  a 
manservant — a  slave  named  Agrlppa.  Colonel 
Koscluszko  protested  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  to  do  with  a  slave.  Told  that  he 
might  do  as  he  wished,  he  turned  to  Agrlppa 
and  told  him  he  was  a  free  man. 

Asked  by  General  Washington  why  he  was 
drawing  no  pay,  he  answered  simply  that  the 
unpaid  enlisted  men  needed  money  more 
than  he  He  refused  offered  promotions  to 
Brigadier  General.  He  was  so  self-effacing 
that  General  Washington  remarked  at  West 
Point.  "You  are  too  modest."  Perhaps  the 
best  insight  Into  his  spirit  is  his  remote 
rock  garden  down  from  the  main  battle- 
ments. It  was  on  a  broad  ledge  Jutting  out 
from  the  living  rock  of  the  granite  cliff.  At 
the  north  end  of  It  he  diverted  a  sparkling 
brook  to  form  a  splashing  fountain.  This  re- 
treat suggests  that,  beneath  his  military 
genius,  lay  the  brooding  stoicism  of  Marcus 
Aurellus  and  the  compassion  of  St.  Francis 
of  Asslsl. 

When  the  British  switched  their  offensive 
to    the    Carolinas,    Colonel    Koscluszko    was 


made  Engineer  of  the  South.  His  command- 
ing generals.  Gates  and  Greene,  relied  on 
him  completely  In  the  selection  of  camp- 
sites, transport  and  fortifications.  The  Con- 
tinental Army  waged  the  same  Koscluszko 
guerilla-engineering  tactics  that  It  did 
aganlst  "Gentleman  Johnny"  on  his  march 
to  Saratoga.  Again,  the  Joining  of  the 
British  forces  was  prevented.  They  retired 
to  Yorktown,  to  await  reinforcements  by 
sea. 

The  expected  relief  by  the  British  Navy 
of  General  Comwallls  was  thwarted  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  West  Indies  Fleet  In 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  Capes.  The 
French  Fleet  and  the  Continental  Army 
closed  In  on  the  surrounded  British.  Com- 
wallls surrendered.  After  the  surrender  but 
before  news  reached  the  southern  theater. 
Colonel  Koscluszko  led  the  action  against 
James  Island  at  Charleston,  in  which  bloody 
foray  the  last  shot  of  the  Revolution  was 
fired. 

Thaddevis  Koscluszko  was  not  Just  another 
lucky  General.  His  professional  military 
qualifications  stood  out  like  a  lighthouse  as 
he  arrived  with  letters  from  Prince  Czartory- 
skl  to  General  Washington's  second-in-com- 
mand. General  Henry  Lee.  As  a  youth,  he  was 
first  in  his  college.  He  was  first  King's  Cadet 
at  Poland's  West  Point  and  he  was  first  at 
the  advanced  Ecole  Militalre  In  Paris.  Gen- 
eral Washington's  staff,  like  the  generals  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Army,  were  to  receive  their 
training  in  battle. 

He  had  scarcely  unpacked  his  bags  before 
the  anxious  authorities  begged  his  assistance 
in  devising  a  defense  for  the  city.  In  doing 
so.  Colonel  Koscluszko  planned  and  effected 
a  defense  against  amphibious  warfare  for  a 
young  nation  which  had  no  navy  at  all. 

A  sea-land  plncer  was  closing  on  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  General  Washington,  badly 
beaten  In  the  Battle  of  New  York  and  driven 
north  to  White  Plains,  was  falling  back  across 
New  Jersey  to  Philadelphia.  Lord  Comwallls 
relentlessly  pursued.  Out  at  sea,  off  the  E>ela- 
ware  Capes,  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Howe,  made  ready  to  sail 
up  the  Delaware  River  to  attack  Philadelphia 
by  sea.  Washington  retreated  across  the  Dela- 
ware. Comwallls  gloated  that  he  had  trapped 
the  fox  at  last.  But  down  at  the  narrow  turn 
of  the  Delaware,  Colonel  Koscluszko  designed 
and  built,  by  Herculean  effort,  throughout 
that  autumn,  forts  on  BllUngsport  Island, 
which  controlled  both  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
The  river  was  corked.  The  British  sea-land 
pincers  couldn't  close. 

General  Washington,  falling  back  across 
the  Delaware  Just  above  Trenton,  was  not 
fully  apprised  of  this.  With  his  back  to  the 
wall,  he  sent  orders  to  Philadelphia  to  build 
fortifications  in  preparation  for  a  last-ditch 
siege.  It  must  have  been  with  enormous  re- 
lief that  he  learned  that  Colonel  Koscluszko 
had  protected  the  rear  of  the  Continental 
Army.  The  rest  is  dramatic  history,  how  on 
Christmas  Night  Washington  recrossed  the 
Delaware  to  smite  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
and  followed  It  up  with  the  blow  at  Princeton 
which  sent  Comwallls  reeling  back  to  New 
Brunswick.  Down  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  Ad- 
miral Howe,  after  evaluating  the  cost  of  re- 
ducing the  Koscluszko  forts,  stood  out  to  sea. 
Colonel  Koscluszko  had  held  Philadelphia  bv 
making  Its  river  approaches  too  formidable 
to  attack. 

Colonel  Koscluszko  was  rushed  north.  The 
strategic  key  to  the  Hudson  Valley  was  be- 
tween Lake  Champlaln  and  Lake  George,  at 
Fort  Tlconderoga.  Colonel  Koscluszko  at  once 
outlined  full  defenses,  but  the  Koscluszko 
plans  were  shelved.  "Gentleman  Johnny" 
Burgoyne  seized  the  very  heights  Colonel 
Koscluszko  had  regarded  as  controlling.  So 
controlling  that  the  Americans  were  forced 
to   evacuate    without    offering    battle.    Had 
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Colonel  Koscluszko's  advice  been  taken,  the 
Biu-goyne  invasion  would  have  been  stopped 
then;  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  would  not  have 
had  to  be  fought. 

The  American  Revolution  had  Illuminated 
the  military  art  of  General  Koscluszko.  The 
ensuing  years  were  to  reveal  the  magnitude 
of  his  soul.  When  Koscluszko  set  sail  for  his 
native  land,  it  was  with  heavy  heart.  Tliese 
United  States  were  free,  but  heavier  claims 
were  being  hammered  on  Poland. 

He  was  made  Major  General  of  the  Crown 
Army.  He  trained  a  Polish  miUtla,  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  American  Continental  Army. 
He  was  no  Hamlet.  He  took  arms  against 
Poland's  sea  of  troubles  when  Catherine  the 
Great  started  the  Infamous  second  partition- 
ing of  Poland,  nor  did  he  falter  when  Prussia 
and  Austria  entered  the  lists  against  him. 
Poland's  peasant  army  went  down  fighting, 
and  General  Koscluszko  went  down  with  It, 
leading  the  last  desperate  charge.  Sabered 
at  the  back  of  the  head  and  lanced  repeated- 
ly as  he  lay  unconscious,  he  lay  at  death's 
door  in  the  prison  of  Peter  and  Paul.  He  was 
by  that  time  too  powerful  a  spiritual  force  to 
kill  physically,  so  Catherine  the  Great  left 
him  to  die.  In  an  epic  battle  of  wills,  he  beat 
both  death  and  Catherine.  When  she  died. 
Czar  Paul  rushed  to  offer  him  his  freedom. 
The  paralyzed  man  refused  it  unless  the 
12,000  Polish  survivors  were  also  freed.  The 
Czar  struck  a  bargain;  they  could  go  home 
to  Poland,  but  he  must  accept  life  in  exile. 
Paradoxically,  to  free  his  people,  he  gave  up 
his  homeland. 

Stockholm  and  London  received  him  with 
tumultous  welcomes  as  an  Indomitable  Spar- 
tacus  in  defeat.  He  returned  to  America  and 
stibsequently  returned  again  to  Europe  on 
secret  mission  for  Thomas  Jefferson  to  settle 
the  sea  war  of  the  French  and  Americans. 
He  spurned  Napoleon  as  a  dictator. 

When  Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo,  Czar 
Alexander  I  all  but  begged  Koscluszko  to  be- 
come viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  Iron- 
willed  Koscluszko  refused:  It  was  Poland  ab- 
solutely free  or  nothing.  Then  the  czar 
offered  to  champion  Poland's  cause  at  the 
Coneress  of  Vienna.  Koscluszko  went  there 
expecting  that  his  objective  had  been  reached 
at  last. 

But  under  pressure  of  his  allies  the  czar 
gave  way;  Poland  remained  partitioned. 
Koscluszko's  spirit  was  not  broken,  but  his 
body  was.  He  refused  to  step  on  Polish  soil 
while  another  flag  flew  over  It.  The  untold 
riches  he  was  offered  he  could  have  used. 
He  was  a  poor  man  when  he  went  to  the 
little  village  of  Soleure,  Switzerland  to  die. 
But  It  is  still  a  legend  that  he  shared  his 
meager  sustenance  with  the  poorest  In  the 
village. 

A  sigh  of  relief  swept  through  the  royal 
palaces  of  Europe  when  on  October  15,  1817, 
he  died,  for  they  felt  and  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  Poland  died  with  him. 

But  It  appeared  that  neither  his  spirit  nor 
the  spirit  of  Poland  had  died.  To  the  field 
outside  of  Krakow  where  his  little  army  had 
battled  Russian  heavy  artillery  with  scythes, 
came  a  few  very  poor  Polish  peasants.  With 
no  means  for  a  monument,  they  simply  de- 
posited a  few  handfuls  of  earth  from  their 
little  villages.  Like  wildfire,  the  word  spread 
through  Poland.  Hundreds,  then  thousands, 
then  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ants came  with  little  containers  of  Polish 
soil.  They  who  could  not  raise  their  flag  could 
raise  a  monument.  A  hand-made  mountain 
was  raised  of  great  base  and  well  over  200 
feet  high. 

To  their  everlasting  glory  the  Founding 
Fathers  repaid  part  of  the  Republic's  debt 
before  Koscluszko  died.  When  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  on  August  18,  1797,  the  Ameri- 
can people  Inundated  him  with  affection.  As 
the    ship    Adrianna   swept    by    Fort    Mifflin 


which  he  bad  built,  Its  g\ms  thundered  a 
thirteen-gun  salute.  All  Philadelphia  crowded 
to  the  wharf.  It  cheered  deliriously  as  he 
was  carried  from  her  deck,  believing  for  an 
awkward  moment  that  he  was  being  hoisted 
in  triumph.  A  wave  of  pity  swept  through 
the  crowd  when  it  was  perceived  the  man 
could  not  walk.  But  the  reaction  was  Instant 
and  spectacular  for  that  staid  city:  the 
horses  from  his  carriage  were  unharnessed, 
and  the  city  fathers  themselves  pulled  the 
vehicle  through  cheering  thousands  to  his 
dwelling. 

President  Adams  sent  a  courier.  Wrote  the 
second  President:  "I  hope  you  will  flnd  all 
the  consolation,  tranquility  and  satisfaction 
you  desire  after  the  glorloiis  record  you  have 
made  in  a  greater  theater.  On  my  arrival  in 
Philadelphia.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to 
receive  you."  But  It  was  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  Vice-President,  that  General 
Koscluszko  formed  his  deepest  friendship. 

Philadelphia  continued  to  lavish  its  affec- 
tion upon  him.  Love  has  ctu^tlve  powers. 
Within  months  he  could  walk.  To  the  little 
house  at  301  Pine  Street  came  a  string  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors:  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fu- 
ture King  of  France,  cabinet  members,  sena- 
tors, governors  and  diplomats  from  abroad; 
but  its  most  distinguished  visitor  was  Vice- 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son became  the  executor  of  his  will — a  will  in 
which  General  Koscluszko  directed  that  his 
American  assets  be  used  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  slaves  and  furnish  them  with  both 
land  and  education. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  exchanged 
several  Interesting  documents,  among  them 
false  passports  forged  by  Vice-President  Jef- 
ferson for  General  Koscluszko.  The  purpose 
was  to  get  the  general  to  Paris  to  end  the  un- 
declared naval  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Prance.  Smuggled  out  at  dead  of  night 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself.  General  Kos- 
cluszko sailed  for  Paris  via  Lisbon.  General 
Koscluszko  apparently  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion: hostilities  ceased  after  he  arrived  in 
Paris. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  of  General  Kos- 
cluszko: "He  Is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I 
have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which 
Is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  and  rich 
alone." 

The  most  significant  tribute  to  General 
Koscluszko  came  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  George  Washington  himself. 
General  Washington's  letters  reveal  the 
growth  of  his  respect.  "There  Is  one  in  Phila- 
delphia who  I  am  told  Is  clever,  but  him  I 
have  never  seen,"  General  Washington  wrote 
after  his  Trenton  victory,  alluding  to  Colonel 
Koscluszko's  decisive  fortifications  at  Fort 
Mlfllin.  After  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  General 
Washington  wrote  the  Congress,  "I  would 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  that  I  have  been 
Informed  that  the  Engineer  of  the  Northern 
Army  (Cosleski,  I  think  his  name  Is)  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  science  and  merit.  From  the  char- 
acter I  have  had  of  him,  he  Is  deserving  of 
notice."  When  General  Washington  congratu- 
lated him  on  his  West  Point  masterpiece. 
Colonel  Koscluszko  answered  that  It  was  God 
who  created  the  promontory  and  the  river, 
and  added  that  the  site  was  "ideal  for  a  mili- 
tary academy.  General  Washington  replied, 
"Colonel  Koscl — do  you  mind  if  I  call  you 
Colonel  Koscl — you  are  too  modest." 

When  Koscluszko  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  1797.  General  Washington,  well  aware  of 
the  worldwide  acclaim  bestowed  on  him, 
wrote: 

I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  no  one  has  a 
higher  respect  and  veneration  for  your  char- 
acter than  I  have;  and  no  one  more  seri- 
ously wished,  during  your  arduous  struggle 
In  the  cause  of  liberty  and  your  country,  that 
It  might  be  crowned  with  success. 

But  the  ways  of  providence  are  Inscrutable 


and  mortals  must  submit.  I  pray  you  to  be- 
lieve that  at  all  times  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  would  make  me  happy  to  see  you 
at  my  last  retreat  from  which  I  never  expect 
to  be  more  than  twenty  miles  again. 

At  his  historic  Farewell  to  his  Oflicers,  stir- 
rounded  by  the  resplendent  panoply  of  a 
magnificent  staff,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
singled  out  General  Thaddeus  Koscluszko. 
General  Washington  then  presented  General 
Koscluszko  with  his  pistols  and  his  sword. 

General  Washington,  a  man  of  forbidding 
dignity  and  ley  reserve,  followed  this  with 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  accolades  In  Ameri- 
can history.  The  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army  had  formed  the  Order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. General  Washington  himself  nominated 
General  Koscluszko  for  membership.  The  Of- 
ficers of  the  Order  then  presented  General 
Washington  the  highest  symbol  of  their  re- 
gard, the  cameo  ring  of  the  Order. 

Signifying  the  highest  respect,  affection, 
and  Indeed  reverence  for  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  it  must  have  been  among  the  most 
prized  of  his  possessions.  Thus,  when  General 
Washington  took  from  his  finger  the  ring  of 
the  Cincinnati,  bowed,  and  presented  it  to 
General  Koscluszko,  he  was  bestowing  upon 
the  brilliant  Polish  military  genius  the  high- 
est accolade  of  the  Continental  Army. 

It  is  a  fair  Interpretation  that  General 
Washington  was  amplifying  by  deed  what 
General  Gates  had  declared  at  Saratoga: 
"Let  us  be  honest;  the  military  skill  of  Gen- 
eral Koscluszko  is  as  responsible  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Revolutionary  War  as  It  was  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga." 


PROGRESS  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON   ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations was  established  by  this  body  for 
the  95th  Congress  a  week  ago,  I  promised 
to  keep  Members  of  the  House  advised  of 
the  progress  I  have  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  responsible  committee. 

I  have  held  two  preliminary,  informal 
meetings  to  discuss  some  serious  reor- 
ganizational  matters,  and  have  called 
the  first,  formal  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee for  next  Wednesday,  February  16,  at 
9  a.m.  in  1302  Longworth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  financial,  organiza- 
tional, and  personnel  matters.  I  have 
sent  each  member  of  the  committee  a 
proposed  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  also  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times  in  response 
to  the  article  about  George  McMillan  en- 
titled: "Qualms  About  the  House's  As- 
sassination Investigation"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  5,  1977,  edition 
of  the  Times. 

The  material  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  February  6,  1977. 
Editor. 

New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editor:  I  would  be  giving  tacit  ap- 
proval to  the  misstatement  of  fact  contained 
In  the  article  by  George  McMillan,  an  as- 
sasslnologlst,  entitled.  "Qualms  About  the 
House's  Assassination  Investigation."  if  I  did 
not  respond. 

McMillan  states,  "It  is  not  surprising  that 
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the  day  after  the  House 
prlatlon,  Its  chairman, 
B.    Gonzalez,    announced    w 
called,  "New  Evidence  In  JFf 
to  admit  when  challenged 
was  "uncorroborated."  I  did 
evidence      was      uncorroborated 
stated  it  and  not  when  c 
Mlllan  suggests. 

McMillan  seems  to  know 
how  the  Committee  is  going 
even  the  Members  of  the 
"going  to  the  small  army  of 
ars,  the  assassinologlsts."  We 
to  gather  evidence,   not  simply 
opinions  as  McMillan  suggest 

Next,  he  states  that  none 
Commission  conclusions  have 
peached.  It  would  inure  to  th 
Mlllan  if  he  were  to  read  th<  t 
the  report  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Committee  to  Study 
tions.  which  states,  among  other 

"The  Committee  emphasi^s 
not  uncovered  any  evidence 
tlfy    a   conclusion    that 
splracy    to    assassinate 
The  Committee  has,  however, 
dence  which  Impeaches  the 
the    intelligence    agencies 
own    conclusions    about    the 
and  by  which  they  provided 
the  Warren  Commission.  This 
cates  that  the  investigation  o, 
tion  teas  deficient  and  that 
have  substantially  affected 
investigation  were  not  provi 
Commission  or  those  individials 
FBI  and  CIA,  as  well  as  ott  er 
Government  who  were  chargep, 
gating    the   assassination." 
plied) . 

As    to    the    assassination 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  he  correctly 
there  were  stipulated   facts 
not  state  is  that  in  the 
proceedings  Ray  stood  up 
ments    that    there    was    no 
course  this  does  not  mean 
splracy — but    in    fact    Ray 
court  that  he  did  not  agree 
not  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  McMillan  apparently 
the  Justice  Department  as  to 
pleted  148  page  report  with 
review   of   203,000   document 
assassination  file" — because 
bers  of  Congress  who  are  on 
tions  Subcommittee  for  the 
Justice  have  been  allowed  to 

Similarly,    he    has    reached 
that  the  Investigation  will  b( 
deed,  It  is  not  our  task  to 
questions  or  conclusions  raise  1 
oglsts  like  Mr.  McMillan,  or 
Warren  Commission  Report, 
evidence  has  been  assembled 
report  written  even  then 
the  cries  of  the  critics — for 
exhaustable  voices.  But  this 
have  an  opportunity  to  seel 
truth  whatever  It  may  be 
may  lead. 
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Qualms   About   the   House's 

Investigation 


(By  George  McMl 
Cambridge.  Mass. — That  ne|iv 
tigation  into  assassinations 
tain  to  fall,  even  if  the  re-es 
Committee  on  Assassinations 
the  $13  million  and  the  twc 
it  had  sought.  But  this  week, 
gress  gave  it  only  until  Marcl 
a  month  with  which  to  prov; 
reason  to  exist. 

A  Congressional  Investigati  i 
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nature  not  the  Ideal  environment  for  clear- 
ing up  factual  confusion.  The  temptation 
to  seek  headlines  is  too  great.  But  now  the 
assassination  committee  must  And  "new" 
facts,  produce  sensations  within  two  months, 
or  die.  The  trouble  with  the  committee  Is 
not  that  It  will  fall  to  clear  up  the  confusion 
about  political  assassinations  but  that  it  will 
make  more  confusion  and  leave  us  at  the  end 
of  two  months  with  a  new  bag  of  disheart- 
enlngly  bewildering  set  of  spooks  and  con- 
spiracies. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  day  after  the 
House  committee's  appropriation,  its  chair- 
man. Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  an- 
nounced what  a  headline  called  "New  Evi- 
dence In  J.  F.  K.  Killing,"  only  to  admit  when 
challenged  that  his  evidence  was  "uncor- 
roborated." 

This  demand  for  quick  new  assassination 
"facts"  Is  almost  certain  to  cause  the  com- 
mittee to  turn  to  that  small  army  of  sec- 
tarian scholars,  the  assassinologlsts  who  have 
for  more  than  a  decade  been  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  events  in  Dallas  in  Novem- 
ber 1963,  and  Memphis  faster  than  the  old 
ones  could  be  answered. 

Indeed,  these  assassinologlsts  have  now 
produced  rumors  that  they  bitterly  dispute 
among  themselves.  The  common  characteris- 
tic of  these  questions  is  that  they  are  nega- 
tive. Many  can  never  be  answered. 

But  standing  stubbornly  above  this  con- 
troversy are  two  facts : 

1.  There  Is  an  overwhelmingly  persuasive 
hard  core  of  positive.  Interlocked  evidence 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  killed  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  that  James  Earl  Rav  killed  Dr. 
King. 

2.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  positive  hard 
evidence  that  either  Ray  or  Oswald  was  act- 
ing for.  or  with,  a  conspiracy. 

None  of  the  conclusDns  In  the  Warren 
Commission  report  (whose  26  volumes  make 
it  the  best-documented  crime  In  the  history 
of  mankind)  has  ever  been  impeached,  and 
they  show  convincingly  that  Oswald  killed 
two  men  and  tried  to  kill  a  third,  not  only 
Kennedy  but  also  Dallas  patrolman  J.  D.  Tip- 
pit,  after  having  already  tried  to  kill  Maj. 
Gen.  Edwin  Walker  In  April  1933. 

The  Justice  Department  has  Just  completed 
a  148-page  report  that  is  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  203.000  documents  in  the  King  a-ssas- 
sinatlon  file.  The  conclusion  reached  Is  that 
Ray  killed  Dr.  King  and  did  It  alone.  Ray's 
movements  as  he  enacted  his  brutal  murder 
are  traced  step  by  step  In  the  8.000-word  nar- 
rative of  "stipulated  facts"  to  which  Ray 
pleaded  guilty  in  Memphis. 

Ray  no  sooner  had  pleaded  guilty  than  he 
claimed  he  had  been  coerced,  and  asked  for  a 
new  trial. 

After  studying  this  carefully,  a  three-judge 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  unani- 
mously against  Ray  on  every  one  of  his  alle- 
gations. On  Dec.  14.  1976,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  the  lower- 
court  decision. 

If  Ray  had  not  pleaded  guilty,  and  if 
Jack  Ruby  had  not  killed  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
the  two  assassins  would  have  been  tried  In 
court,  with  rules  of  evidence  that  excluded 
the  Irrelevant  rumor,  the  peripheral  fact: 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  would 
have  blown  open  a  thousand  speculations, 
and  everything  would  have  been  witnessed 
and  reported  upon  by  the  press  and  Judged 
by  a  Jury  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  Sirhan 
Sirhan.  who  killed  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Arthur  Bremer,  who  shot  George  C.  Wallace, 
were  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  there  have 
been  very  few  rumors  about  their  crimes. 

Now  that  it's  too  late  to  try  Oswald  or  Ray, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  any  other 
format,  cf  review  uhere  the  rumors  that  have 
festered  for  more  than  a  decade  could  be 
put  to  rest. 


But  it  Is  hard  to  see  what  good  can  come 
from  a  callous  Investigation  of  the  profound 
and  tragic  events.  Some  day  we  must  learn  to 
accept  the  Intrinsic  Irony  and  absurdity  of 
them,  that  Oswald  and  Ray,  Indistinct  killers 
with  amorphous  Ideologies,  did  in  fact  alone 
change  our  history. 


H.R.  1985:  PROTECTION  OF  PRIVATE 
RECORDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Representa- 
tive GoLDWATER  and  I  have  joined  to- 
gether to  work  on  various  aspects  of 
privacy.  Today  he  has  taken  a  special 
order  to  explain  H.R.  1984.  the  Compre- 
hensive Right  to  Privacy  Act.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  discuss  another  bill 
of  which  we  are  prime  cosponsors. 

The  essence  of  H.R.  1985  is  to  restore 
to  the  individual  the  protection  and  the 
privacy  that  our  Founding  Fathers  pro- 
vided for  in  the  fourth  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment states: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  failed  to  respect  the 
fourth  amendment  during  the  recent  in- 
formation technology  revolution.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  distressing  decision 
this  past  spring  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  United  States  against  Miller  on 
bank  records  and  the  equally  shocking 
testimony  at  the  same  time  before  the 
Privacy  Pro:ection  Study  Commission  of 
the  failure  of  credit  card  companies  and 
>*merican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  their  customers. 
bank  records 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  in  United 
States  v.  Miller,  44  U.S.L.W.  4528 
(April  21,  1976),  that  an  individual  has 
no  expectation  of  privacy  with  respect 
to  his  bank  records,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  judicial  review  prior  to  the  requisi- 
tioning of  his  records,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  standing  to  challenge  the 
requisitioning  of  his  records. 

To  its  credit  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Representative  Goldwater's  home  State, 
California,  has  a  better  understanding  of 
the  fourth  amendment.  In  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  Burrows  v.  Superior 
Court,  13  Cal.  3d  238,  529  P.  2d  590 
(1974)  the  court  stated: 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  customer 
of  a  bank  expects  that  the  documents,  such 
as  checks,  which  he  transmits  to  the  bank 
in  the  course  of  his  business  operations,  will 
remain  private,  and  that  such  an  expecta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  disclosure 
by  Individuals  or  business  firms  of  their 
financial  affairs  to  a  bank  is  not  entirely 
volitional,  since  It  Is  impossible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  economic  life  of  contemporary 
society  without  maintaining  a  bank  account. 
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In  the  cotirse  of  such  dealings,  a  depositor 
reveals  many  aspects  of  his  personal  affairs, 
opinions,  habits  and  associations.  Indeed,  the 
totality  of  bank  records  provides  a  virtual 
current  biography.  ...  To  permit  a  police 
officer  access  to  these  records  merely  upon 
his  request,  without  any  judicial  control  as 
to  relevancy  or  other  traditional  require- 
ments of  legal  process,  and  to  allow  the  evi- 
dence to  be  used  in  any  subsequent  criminal 
prosecution  .  .  .,  opens  the  door  to  a  vast 
and  unlimited  range  of  very  real  abuses  of 
police  power. 

The  decision  in  United  States  against 
Miller  followed  logically  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  California 
Bankers  Association  v.  Shultz,  416 
U.S.  21  (1974).  There  the  Court  held 
that  maintenance  of  bank  customers' 
records,  as  required  by  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  of  1970,  12  U.S.C.  1829b(d),  was  not 
a  seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
fourth  amendment  and  was  not  unlaw- 
ful in  the  absence  of  a  warrant  and 
probable  cause.  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
warned  in  that  case : 

It  is  ironic  that  although  the  majority 
deems  the  bank  customers'  Fourth  Amend- 
ment claims  premature.  It  also  Intimates 
that  once  the  bank  has  made  the  copies  of 
a  customer's  checks,  the  customer  no  longer 
has  standing  to  Invoke  his  Fourth  Amend- 
ment right  when  demand  Is  made  on  the 
bank  by  the  Government  for  the  records. 

In  United  States  against  Miller  the 
Court  found  the  defendant's  claims  to  be 
made  too  late.  As  Marshall  remarked  in 
dissent : 

Since  the  Court  in  California  Bankers  Assn. 
held  that  a  bank,  in  compljrlng  with  the 
requirement  that  it  keep  copies  of  the  checks 
written  by  its  customers,  "neither  searches 
nor  seizes  records  In  wh'ch  depositor  has  a 
Fourth  Amendment  right."  416  U.S..  at  54, 
there  Is  nothing  new  In  today's  holding  that 
respondent  has  no  protected  Fourth  Amend- 
ment interest  In  such  records.  A  fortiori, 
he  does  not  have  standing  to  contest  the 
Government's  subpoena  to  the  bank. 
telephone  and  credit  records 

Representative  Goldwater  and  I  are 
both  members  of  the  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission.  This  Commission  was 
set  up  by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Public 
Law  93-579,  and  its  final  report  is  due 
by  June  10,  1977.  The  Commission's  man- 
date is  to  study  the  standards  now  in 
force  for  the  protection  of  personal  in- 
formation and  to  recommend  those 
privacy  principles,  now  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974.  that  should  be  followed  as 
well  by  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 

The  Commission  has  held  hearings  on 
the  recordkeeping  practices  of  a  number 
of  organizations,  including  mailing-list 
compilers  and  direct-mail  marketers, 
credit-card  issuers,  depository  and  lend- 
ing institutions,  reservation  services,  in- 
siu-ance  underwriters,  primary  health 
care  providers  and  third-party  payers, 
statistical  agencies  and  research  orga- 
nizations, consumer  reporting  agencies, 
educational  institutions.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  related  State  local  tax 
authorities,  public  assistance  and  social 
service  agencies,  and  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  employment  and  personnel 
services. 


I  was  astounded  to  learn  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  12,  1976,  hearings  of  the 
total  disregard  that  A.T.  &  T.  and  the 
major  credit  card  companies  have  for 
their  customers'  privacy.  In  particular, 
American  Express  testified  that  no  no- 
tice is  given  to  an  individual  whose  rec- 
ords are  subpenaed.  As  many  of  you  may 
be  aware,  in  many  States  the  attorney 
issues  his  own  subpenas,  without  prior 
judicial  review. 

American  Airlines  testified  that  most 
Government  requests  for  information 
were  received  by  telephone  and  that  most 
responses  to  such  requests  were  made 
by  telephone.  There  was  no  notation  of 
the  disclosure  on  the  customer's  record 
and  no  notification  of  the  customer 
either  before  or  after.  The  decision  to 
disclose  was  made  not  after  an  inde- 
pendent judicial  review  for  probable 
cause,  but  by  the  company,  which  basi- 
cally wished  to  stay  on  the  good  side  of 
the  Government. 

American  Express  to  its  credit  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  at  the  hearings  to 
reconsider  its  policy,  and  it  now  notifies 
its  customers  promptly,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  a  court  order  di- 
recting it  not  to  do  so.  The  company 
will  wait  the  full  length  of  time  allowed 
by  the  subpena  before  providing  the  in- 
formation in  order  to  allow  cardmem- 
bers  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
rights. 

On  the  other  hand  A.T.  &  T. — where 
in  the  past  at  least  75  to  90  per?ent  of  the 
customers  whose  records  have  been  s",b- 
penaed  have  not  been  notified  either  be- 
fore or  after — stated  that  it  would  not 
of  its  own  volition  improve  its  practices 
with  respect  to  the  privacy  of  its  cus- 
tomers' records.  Rather  A.T  &  T.  sug- 
gested that  Congress  resolve  the  question 
of  requiring  prior  notice  to  customers. 
H.R.  mas 

For  this  reason  I  and  Representative 
Goldwater  have  introduced  H.R.  1985.  It 
complements  H.R.  214,  which  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice reported  to  the  full  committee  in  the 
last  session;  the  committee  subsequently 
recommitted  the  bill  to  subcommittee  for 
consideration  of  additional  amendments. 
Title  I  of  H.R.  214  places  controls  on  ac- 
cess by  the  Federal  Government  to  bank 
records,  telephone  toll  records,  and  cred- 
it records. 

Our  legislation  places  limits  on  State 
and  local  governments'  access  to  bank 
records,  telephone  toll  records,  and  cred- 
it records,  as  well  as  limiting  access  by 
persons  in  the  private  sector.  When 
somebody  wishes  access  to  these  records 
of  an  individual,  our  bill  requires  either: 
First,  the  individual's  written  consent  to 
allow  dissemination  of  his  or  her  rec- 
ords; or  second,  an  administrative  sub- 
pena that  the  individual  could  challenge; 
or  third,  a  judicial  subpena  with  notice 
to  the  individual  except  in  cases  where  a 
criminal  or  civil  investigation  would  be 
jeopardized,  or  fourth,  a  court  author- 
ized search  warrant  with  notification  to 
the  individual.  A  listi^)g  would  have  to  be 
kept  of  all  record  disclosures.  Individuals 
can  under  the  bill  sue  for  actual  and 


punitive  damages.  Violators  are  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year  and  a  Gne  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  both. 

In  addition,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  eavesdropping  on  conversations,  the 
legislation  provides  for  limits  on  so-called 
supervisory  monitoring  of  customer 
conversations  with  employees  of  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations  inci- 
dent to  the  rendering  of  services.  Writ- 
ten notice,  valid  for  only  a  30-day  period, 
must  be  given  to  an  employee  that  he  or 
she  might  be  monitored  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  evaluation  of  perform- 
ance. 

The  monitoring  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  telephone  calls  between 
their  employees  and  citizens  calling  on 
business,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
employees  and  citizens,  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  constituent.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  telephone 
monitoring  at  all.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  characterizing  electronic 
surveillance  "as  such  dirty  business." 
There  are  those  who  take  the  position 
that  it  is  simply  a  method  by  which  it 
can  be  ascertained  whether  employees 
are  carrying  out  their  duties  in  a  respon- 
sible way  when  so  much  of  their  job  is 
conducted  on  the  telephone.  If  that  is 
the  case  then  there  must  be  safeguards, 
and  this  bill  imposes  a  reasonable  re- 
straint by  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
employee  and  by  prohibiting  the  employ- 
er from  requiring  such  consent  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

A  more  detailed  section-by-section 
analysis  of  H.R.  1985  follows: 

Section-By-Section   Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  Currently  the  bill  is 
known  as  the  "Right  to  Private  Records  Act." 
This  ambiguous  title  will  be  changed,  as  to 
some  it  may  Imply  governments'  right  to  an 
individual's  private  records. 

Section  2.  Definitions.  H.R.  214  governs  ac- 
cess to  credit  records  only  If  maintained  by 
credit  card  Issuers  or  consumer  reporting 
agencies,  thus  excluding  records  of  such 
creditors  as  installment  sellers  (e.g.,  furniture 
or  automobile  dealers)  and  those  extending 
open-ended  credit  without  Issuing  credit 
cards  (e.g.  mall  order  sellers).  H.R.  1985  con- 
tains no  such  restriction  and  applies  to  "any 
person  who  regularly  extends,  or  arranges 
for  the  extension  of,  credit. ' 

Section  3.  Confidentiality  of  Financial,  Toll, 
and  Credit  Records.  This  section  states  the 
general  rule  that  (a)  ( 1)  no  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment shall  obtain  information  from  a  per- 
son's financial,  toll,  or  credit  records  unless 
such  disclosure  is  made  pursuant  to  a  sec.  4 
authorization,  or  a  sec.  5  administrative  sub- 
pena or  summons,  or  a  sec.  6  search  warrant, 
or  a  sec.  7  Judicial  subpena;  that  (b)  (1)  no 
person  shall  obtain  Information  from  a  per- 
son's financial,  toll,  or  credit  records  unless 
such  disclosure  is  made  pursuant  to  a  sec.  4 
authorization  or  a  sec.  7  Judicial  subpena. 
There  are  exceptions  for  the  internal  use  of 
the  companies  or  for  use  by  the  companies 
in  legal  action  relating  to  the  records. 

Section  4.  Authorization  of  Disclosure.  A 
person  may  give  either  a  general  authoriza- 
tion lb)  or  a  specific  authorization  (c).  The 
general  authorization  allows  use  of  the  Infor- 
mation for  purposes  similar  to  those  allowed 
for  consumer  reports  in  15  U.S.C.  §  1681(b) 
(Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act) .  The  general  au- 
thorization, a  written  statement,  must  (1) 
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a  showing  of  probable  cause,  further  delays  of 
up  to  180  days  each  may  be  obtained.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  delay  of  notifica- 
tion the  court  must  attempt  to  notify  the 
person  whose  records  have  been  subpenaed 
with  a  notice  prescrltied  by  the  Act.  Sec. 
7(b)(2).  A  report  must  be  filed  with  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  within  30  days  after  an 
application  for  delayed  notification  Is  made, 
with  the  Director  providing  an  annual  report 
to  Congress. 

Section  8.  Challenge  to  Subpena  by  Per- 
son to  Whom  Record  Relates.  This  section 
specifically  grants  a  person  whose  records 
have  been  subpenaed  standing  to  challenge 
the  subpena. 

Section  9.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Informa- 
tion. Any  Information  obtained  under  this 
Act  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  obtained. 

Section  10.  Exceptions.  The  Act  does  not 
apply  to  Information  that  is  disclosed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Information  Is  not  Identi- 
fiable with,  or  as  having  come  from  the 
records  of,  a  particular  person. 

Except  for  Section  9  the  Act  does  not  apply 
to  disclosures  required  (1)  by  supervisory 
agencies  carrying  out  their  supervisory  duties 
or  (2)  In  returns  or  reports  to  State  or  local 
tax  authorities. 

Section  11.  Civil  Remedies.  Any  person, 
company,  or  State  or  local  official,  who  know- 
ingly violates  the  Act,  is  liable  for  actual 
damages  In  an  amount  not  less  than  (a)  $100 
times  the  number  of  days  on  which  dlsclosxire 
was  made  or  (b)  $1,000,  whichever  amount  is 
greater:  punitive  damages,  If  the  violation 
was  willful;  costs  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees.  Injunctive  relief  may  be  requested.  An 
action  will  He  in  any  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  regardless  of  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, or  In  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  The  three  year  stature  of  limita- 
tions runs  from  the  later  of  (a)  the  date 
on  which  the  violation  occurred  or  (b)  the 
date  on  which  the  person  bringing  the  action 
discovered  the  violation. 

Section  12.  Criminal  Penalties.  Any  person, 
company,  or  State  or  local  official,  who  will- 
fully violates  the  Act,  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Section  13.  Interception  of  Oral  and  Wire 
Communications.  This  section  would  amend 
18  U.S.C.  §  2511(2)  (a)  (1)  to  allow  employer 
monitoring  of  communications  between  em- 
ployees and  citizens  or  customers  under  cer- 
tain conditions  only.  The  monitoring  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  training  or  evaluating 
the  performance  of  an  employee.  The  em- 
ployee must  be  notified.  In  writing,  prior  to 
the  monitoring,  of  the  period  when  such 
monitoring  will  occur  and  the  specific  com- 
munication facilities  that  will  be  monitored. 
The  employee  must  consent  In  writing  to  the 
monitoring  and  such  consent  may  not  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment.  Each 
employer  notice  and  employee  consent  Is 
valid  for  no  more  than  30  days.  Tlie  sub- 
stance, purport,  of  meaning  of  any  monitored 
communication  may  not  be  recorded. 

18  U.S.C.  §  2510(4)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "aural",  so  that  §  2510(4)  reads: 
"Intercept"  means  the  acquisition  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  wire  or  oral  communication 
through  the  use  of  any  electronic,  mechani- 
cal, or  other  device. 

Section  14.  Effective  Date.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  will  become  effective  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Act's  enactment. 

For  further  background  Information  I 
would  refer  those  Interested  in  the  subject  to 
(1)  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
25,  1976.  pp.  4292-4300.  which  sets  forth  the 
sworn  testimony  of  AT&T,  American  Express, 
American  Airlines,  and  Atlantic  Rltchfield  <rf- 


ficlals  before  the  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission;  (2)  The  Congressional  Record 
of  September  21,  1976,  pp.  31696-31697, 
which  sets  forth  the  Koch-IRS-FCC  corre- 
spondence on  monitoring  of  telephone  con- 
versations between  employees  and  citizens; 
(3)  the  ACLU  Privacy  Report  of  October, 
1976,  which  describes  the  legal  history  with 
respect  to  privacy  of  bank  records  and  state 
court  and  legislative  action  on  the  matter. 


PAY  RAISES  SHOULD  GO  THROUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Patterson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive,  Leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  Salaries. 

I  wish  to  start  off  by  saying  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
have  to  decide  on  his  or  her  own 
salary,  however  as  provided  for  under 
law,  unless  the  Congress  specifically  dis- 
approves the  quadrennial  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Exectutive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  they  become  law.  Therefore, 
when  this  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval, 
we  must  face  the  issue  squarely,  how- 
ever politically  distasteful  it  may  be. 

The  President's  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  both  President  Ford  and 
President  Carter,  has  recommended  an 
overall  28  percent  salary  Increase  for  top 
level  officials  in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  as  well  as  for  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  The  Commission's  proposals  would 
affect  the  salaries  of  2,496  persons.  Con- 
gressional salaries  would  increase  from 
$44,600  per  year  to  $57,500  per  year. 

I  support  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  salary  increases  as  well 
as  its  recommendations  for  a  strict  code 
of  ethics  for  public  oflBcials,  both  elected 
and  administrative. 

With  the  exception  of  a  5  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  2  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  freeze  on  these  top  level  Fed- 
eral salaries  since  1969.  Since  that  time 
the  cost-of-living  index  has  increased 
61  percent.  Executive  salaries  in  the 
private  sector  have  increased  53  percent 
since  1969.  Meanwhile,  the  salaries  of  all 
other  Federal  employees  and  those  in 
private  industry  have  kept  pace  with  ris- 
ing inflation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  con- 
gressional salaries  should  be  equal  to 
those  of  the  private  sector  executives,  but 
that  they  should  be  adequate  enough  to 
attract  and  retain  the  very  best  people. 
The  Commission  made  its  recommenda- 
tions based  on  what  it  felt  was  the  min- 
imum salary  that  could  be  paid  to  attract 
and  keep  people  of  high  quality  in  public 
office  and  in  high  Government  positions. 

If  we  keep  these  salaries  frozen,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  serious  consequences 
of  a  Congress  that  is  made  up  of  only 
the  very  rich,  of  those  willing  to  abuse 
their  position  and  compromise  them- 
selves politically,  or  of  those  who  regard 
the  job  of  a  Representative  as  a  part- 
time  one.  We  must  not  only  provide 
adequate  monetary  incentives  to  prevent 
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this  from  happening  but  we  must  act 
immediately  to  prevent  further  abuse  of 
the  public  trust  by  adopting  a  strict  code 
of  ethics.  Above  all,  it  is  the  abuse  of 
public  oflRce  as  well  as  the  pinch  of  in- 
flation and  high  taxes  which  have 
created  the  public's  hostility  to  pay  in- 
creases. Therefore,  we  must  act  imme- 
diately to  implement  a  strict  code  of 
ethics  which  includes  strict  requirements 
for  full  public  disclosure  of  income, 
debts  and  other  financial  transactions; 
severe  restrictions,  if  not  outright  elimi- 
nation, of  outside  earned  income;  full 
accounting  of  all  expense  funds;  and 
precise  standards  on  conflict  of  interest. 

We  must  also  address  the  issues  of  in- 
flation and  taxes  in  an  intelligent,  fair 
minded  and  full-time  manner  without 
conflict  of  interest.  Bribery  and  political 
wheeling  and  dealing  should  not  be  what 
the  public  must  expect  from  their  elected 
representatives.  Rather  political  excel- 
lence, fairness,  and  responsibility  should 
be  the  standard.  The  people  should  ex- 
pect, even  demand,  intelligent,  fair  and 
full-time  attention  to  the  public's  busi- 
ness. No  government  official  can  be 
tolerated  who  abuses  his  or  her  public 
office  or  gives  only  part-time  attention 
tothe  jcb, 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  who  elect  us  are  not  as  concerned 
about  the-  amount  of  our  public  salary, 
but  they  are  concerned  about  what  we 
do  here,  how  we  spend  our  time,  v;hether 
or  not  we  receive  "other  income"  and 
from  what  sources,  and  whether  or  not 
we  deserve  to  be  here.  For  these  reasons, 
and  more,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
restoring  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  representative  govern- 
ment— from  elected  representatives  to 
appointed  judges  to  appointed  executive 
managers  of  government  business. 


REGARDING  FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 
SOCIAL   SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  freedom  of  choice 
amendments  to  social  security  benefici- 
aries. I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  an 
Ideal  solution  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing the  many  retired  citizens  receiving 
social  security  benefits  with  adequate  re- 
lief, while  at  the  same  time  preventing 
an  enormous  drain  on  the  social  security 
trust  fund. 

For  some  time,  millions  of  retired  citi- 
zens receiving  social  security  benefits  but 
still  able  to  work,  have  sought  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  earnings  limitation.  Under 
present  law,  the  maximum  earned  in- 
come allowable  to  a  social  security  re- 
cipient is  fixed  at  $3,000,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
individual's  social  security  check,  which 
today  can  range  from  a  minimum  of 
$107.90  per  month  for  an  individual  re- 
tiring in  1976  at  age  65,  to  a  maximum 
of  $387.30  for  an  individual  retiring  in 
1976  at  age  65.  Once  an  individual  earns 


more  than  $3,000,  his  social  security  bene- 
fits are  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  of  earn- 
ings above  $3,000.  In  essence,  this  is  a 
50-percent  tax  on  top  of  other  income 
and  withholding  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
limitation  on  work  earnings  has  been 
considered  unfair,  because  there  is  no 
limit  on  how  much  an  individual  can 
receive  from  interest  and  investments. 
Thus  an  extremely  wealthy  retiree  can 
receive  tens  of  thousands  in  investment 
income  plus  his  full  social  security  bene- 
fit, while  a  low  income  person  who  earns 
over  $3,000  sees  his  social  security  bene- 
fits reduced. 

The  elimination  of  the  earned  income 
limit  would  provide  more  freedom  of 
choice  for  those  on  social  security  who 
could  both  work  and  enjoy  their  full  re- 
tirement benefits.  Every  change  in  so- 
cial security  has  vast  budgetary  impact. 
The  total  elimination  of  the  earned  in- 
come limit  would  result  in  an  annual 
cost  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  of 
approximately  $8  billion. 

Millions  of  retired  Americans  struggle 
with  the  inflationaiy  impact  on  food, 
rent,  and  utilities.  They  struggle  for  their 
very  existence  if  they  are  on  the  min- 
imum or  lower  range  of  social  security 
benefits.  This  large  group  of  citizens 
must  depend  on  additional  public  sup- 
port for  survival — either  through  State 
and  local  relief  supplements,  the  Fed- 
eral SSI  program,  or  the  Federal  food 
stamp  program. 

In  1977,  when  the  eafned  income  limit 
rises  to  $3,000,  a  retired  worker  receiv- 
ing the  maximum  social  security  pay- 
ment of  $4,647 — an  amount  v;hich  is 
continually  being  adjusted  to  account 
for  the  cost  of  living — could  earn  $3,000 
without  loss  of  social  security  benefits, 
for  a  total  income  of  $7,647.60.  A  retired 
person  receiving  the  social  security  min- 
imum of  $1,294.80  could  earn  $3,000  for 
a  total  income  of  $4,294.80 — only 
$1,713.80  above  the  poverty  level  for  an 
individual  over  65  years  of  age. 

Retired  citizens  in  the  lower  levels  of 
social  security  benefits  require  public 
subsidy  or  assistance  to  smwive.  Approx- 
imately 50  percent  of  the  4.6  million 
Americans  on  supplemental  security  in- 
come also  receive  some  social  security. 
The  total  State  and  Federal  cost  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  for  these  el- 
derly who  also  receive  social  security 
benefits  is  over  $3.5  billion. 

In  addition,  3.5  million  citizens  on 
social  security  also  receive  food  stamps 
as  essential  living  supplements.  This 
costs  the  Federal  Government  nearly 
$1.2  billion  per  year. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  allowable 
earned  income  for  social  security  recip- 
ients be  increased  to  the  difference  be- 
tween an  individual's  benefits  and  the 
maximum  benefit  plus  the  $3,000  allow- 
ance provided  under  current  law.  For 
example,  the  maximum  annual  social 
security  benefit  today  totals  $4,647.60. 
The  recipient  is  permitted  to  earn  an 
additional  $3,000  for  a  total  $7,647.60. 
For  a  recipient  of  maximum  social  se- 
curity benefits,  my  amendment  would 
have  no  effect.  However,  it  would  permit 


a  recipient  of  minimum  social  security 
benefits  of  $1,294.80  to  earn  up  to  $6,- 
352.80  for  a  total  income  of  $7,647.60 
without  losing  any  s(x:ial  security  bene- 
fits. Those  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits between  maximum  and  minimum 
levels  would  be  proportionately  affected. 
The  schedule  would  be  as  follows: 

Maximum  social  security  benefit 

annually    $4,647.60 

Earned  Income  limit 3,  000.  00 

Total  disposable  Income 7, 647. 60 

Minimum  benefit  annually 1,294.80 

Earned  income  limit  under  Vanlk 
amendment 6,352.80 


Total  disposable  Income 7, 647. 60 


Increase  In  allowed  earnings  over 

present  law 3.352.80 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  cost  the  social  security  trust  fimd 
approximately  $1.5  billion  compared  to 
an  $8  billion  cost  in  completely  elimi- 
nating the  earned  income  limitation. 
Since  it  would  permit  a  social  security 
beneficiary  to  earn  the  difference  be- 
tween his  social  security  benefits  and 
hi'=  living  needs,  it  would  provide  the  so- 
cial security  recipient  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  to  earn  the  differential  between 
benefit  payment  and  need  Instead  of 
seeking  a  welfare  supplement  either 
through  the  SSI  program  or  food  stamps. 

If  50  percent  of  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  also  receiving  SSI  and  food 
stamps  develop  further  earned  Income, 
approximately  $1,787,000,000  could  be 
saved  in  the  SSI  program  while  approxi- 
mately $600,000,000  could  be  saved  an- 
nually in  food  stamp  disbursements  to 
the  elderly.  While  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  would  cost  $1.5  billion,  it  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  transfer  of 
individuals  from  the  welfare  rolls  and 
give  those  on  social  security  an  option 
to  work  for  essential  needs. 

I  propose  a  second  amendment  to  so- 
cial security  which  would  give  a  citizen 
over  65  an  option  to  continue  work  with 
significantly  Increased  benefits  upon  re- 
tirement. At  present,  a  person  who  con- 
tinues to  work,  pays  s(x;ial  security  taxes 
and  defers  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceives a  ridiculous  1  percent  per  year  in- 
crease In  the  level  of  benefits  he  will 
ultimately  receive.  My  amendment  would 
increase  benefits  upon  retirement  to  a 
proper  actuarial  level.  A  senior  citizen 
should  have  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
continue  employment  without  penalty. 

To  achieve  this  "proper  actuarial 
level,"  It  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
annual  increase  for  those  who  defer  so- 
cial security  benefits  to  7  percent  per 
year.  The  actuaries  at  social  security  es- 
timate that  this  will  cost  roughly  $800 
million  In  calendar  1978.  This  figure 
would  then  increase  for  several  years 
before  leveling  off. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  FAMILY 
DAY  CARE  PROVIDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
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man  from  Minnesota 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
colleague  from  Minnesoti. 
and  I  are  introducing  legis 
families  who  provide  day 
in  their  homes  to  contimie 
deductions  for  business 


(^  r.  Phaser  )    is 


today  my 

Mr.  Vento, 

ation  to  allow 

-care  services 

to  take  tax 

ixpenses  they 


requiri  ng 


aie 


expi  tnses 


mcur. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
deductions  for  expenses 
business  use  of  homes.  In 
provisions  are  good  ones  wjiich 
imize    abuses    by 
amoimt  of  deductions  be 
amount   of   income   geneiiated 
business   and  that   the 
home  used  for  the  business 
an  exclusive  and  regular  btsis 

Because  of  the  unique 
family  day  care  business, 
use  test  can  rarely  be  met. 
the  most  attractive  feature: 
care  is  that  the  children 
a  home.  Rarely  are  they 
room  used  so  exclusively  f  oi  ■ 
the  providers  could  qualifj 
ness  expense  deduction.  In 
the  exclusive  use  test,  the 
day  care  is  provided  would 
off-limits  to  the  family  di:  ring 
ness  hours.  That  is  a  pret 
meet. 

The  bill  we  are  introduding 
move  the  exclusive  use  tes 
of  family  day  care  services 
would  be  limited  to  the 
to  the  portion  of  the  hous  ; 
care/and  limited  to  offsettfig 
earned  from  day  care 

If  there  is  not  some  reliel 
strict  exclusive  use  provision 
day  care  providers  will  be 
business.  They  incur  many 
penses  in  taking  care  of 
ing  additional  utility  cost; 
depreciation  of  the  house 
ings.  It  is  only  fair  that 
allowed  to  deduct  these 
expenses. 

I  would  like  to  share 
leagues  a  letter  I  receivec 
my  constituents,  Jean  Wajl 
Heights,  Minn.  Ms.  Wald 
care  provider,  and  she 
hand  knowledge  of  the 
to  allow  the  deduction  o: 
penses  for  this  home  business 

Ms.  Wald  writes: 
Re:  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 

Representative    Frasef. 
.  .  .  article  from  the  Sun  Ne\^spap 
1977:  "Family  day  care  mot 
away   from   home."   Notice 
cheerful,    emotionally-secure 
attentive  FDC  Providers.  We 
work   approximately   50  hou 
direct   child  care.   I  and   m4ny 
spend  countless  hours  per  w 
support  services.  For  this,  we 
level  incomes. 
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cared  for  in 
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When  I  entered  the  Family 
only  me.  my  husband  and 
old  daughter  occupied  our  h^me 
hold  Instantly  Incresised  by 
(50  hrs.  per  wk.  each)   to 
of  21/2    years,   there  were  noticeable 
increases    and    physical 
ages;    due  mainly  to   the  P4mily 
service.  In  2V2   years,  the 
winter  heating   (gas)    doubled 
was  a  rate  increase:   we  atti  Ibute 
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from  the  very 

I  am  afraid 

driven  out  of 

additional  ex- 

chjldren,  includ- 

and  obvious 

its  furnish- 

provider  be 

real  business 


a  id 
tlie 


with  my  col- 
from  one  of 
of  Columbia 
a  family  day 
with  first- 
to  continue 
business  ex- 


P  ease 


read    the 

er.  Jan.  12. 

provide  home 

1  he    pictures   of 

children    and 

FDC  Providers 

s   per   week  at 

others   also 

arranging  for 

•eceive  poverty - 


Day  Care  Field: 
(then)   9-yr.- 
My  house - 
7  pre-schoolers 
Over  a  period 
utility 
det^rioration/dam- 
Day  Care 
of  summer- 
While  there 
the  dou- 


bling mainly  to  Increased  opening  of  outside 
doors  during  extreme  weather,  by  day  care 
children  and  their  families.  "Family  Use"  of 
utilities  remained  constant  "Business  Use" 
explains  the  Increase.  Partial  gas  and  elec- 
tricity costs  are  legitimate  Family  Day  Care 
Business  Expenses. 

The  type  of  deterioration  of  our  home  dur- 
ing the  past  2'2  years;  also  indicates  that 
the  pre-&chool  day  care  children  are  "persons 
responsible."  Floor  coverings  in  kitchen  and 
bathroom  "wore  out" — needed  to  be  replaced 
with  more  durable  types.  Living  room  drapes 
which  had  been  continually  "tugged-at" 
needed  to  be  replaced  with  more  durable 
Venetian  blinds,  that  could  be  raised  out-of- 
reach,  if  necessary.  Damage  to  walls  from 
floor-level  to  4-ft.-level  (child  height)  are 
apparent.  The  damages  are  caused  by  chil- 
dren who  have  respect  for  property;  but 
spend  much  of  their  day  "exploring."  The 
damages  aren't  extraordinary  or  unusual. 
But  they  are  legitimate  Family  Day  Care 
Business  Expenses. 

Family  Day  Care,  by  definition,  can  only 
be  located  within  a  home.  I  am  fortunately 
able  to  use  two  rooms  for  Business  Use 
(Children's  Activities)  only.  But  "Family 
Living"  is  a  very  important  part  of  any  Fam- 
ily Day  Care  Program.  And  for  that  we  need 
to  use  our  entire  homes.  To  keep  us  FDC 
Providers,  providing  this  valuable  Child  Care 
service,  at  the  low  incomes  we  receive;  I 
request  that  you  vote  to  amend  the  1976  Tax 
Reform  Act  retroactive  to  1976  taxes,  so  that 
Family  Day  Care  Is  exempt  from  the  exclu- 
sive use  and  able  to  claim  deductions  for 
depreciation,  rent,  and  utilities.  These  are 
legitimate  deductions  for  us. 

Thank  you! 
Sincerely. 

Jean  Wald, 
Group  Family  Day  Care  Providers. 

Anoka  Oounty.  Minn. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  COURT  RULES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzmanj 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  rule- 
making procedures  for  the  Federal  courts. 
By  amending  the  Rules  Enabling  Act, 
this  bill  seeks  to  insure  that  Federal  court 
rules,  which  critically  afifect  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration and  public  participation. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  court  rules 
are  supposedly  promulgated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Such  rules  then  go  into 
effect  automatically  unless  Congress,  by 
statute,  changes  them.  In  fact,  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  fashion  the  rules. 
Instead,  they  are  promulgated  by  the 
advisory  committees  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, a  group  composed  of  Federal 
judges.  The  Supreme  Court  does  little 
more  than  rubberstamp  the  rules  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Conference. 

Justice  Douglas  said  of  the  process  in 
his  dissent  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence : 

[T]his  Court  does  not  write  the  Rules,  nor 
supervise  their  writing  nor  appraise  them 
on  their  merits,  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons.  .  .  .  Those  who  write  the  Rules  are 
members  of  a  Committee  named  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  The  members  are  eminent; 
but  they  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  Rules,  our  approval  being 
merely  perfunctory.  In  other  words,  we  are 
merely  the  conduit  to  Congress.  Yet  the 
public  assumes  that  our  imprimatur  is  on 
the  Rules,  as  of  course  it  is. 


Another  problem  occurs  under  the 
present  system.  Even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  deliberate  on  the  rules, 
the  fact  that  it  approves  them  means 
that  the  Court  is  then  placed  in  the  awk- 
ward positions  of  deciding  on  their  valid- 
ity when  the  iniles  are  challenged  in  a 
particular  case. 

Furthermore,  the  rules  which  come 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  approval  have 
often  not  been  as  good  as  they  could  be. 
One  reason  is  that  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence drafts  rules  without  the  benefit  of 
widespread  comment  by  the  bar  and  in- 
terested public.  The  advisory  committees 
to  the  Judicial  Conference,  which  do  the 
actual  drafting,  are  often  made  up  of 
law  professors  and  appellate  judges. 
They  do  not  include  enough  experienced 
trial  lawyers  or  represent  an  adequate 
cross-section  of  interests. 

The  Judicial  Conference  generally 
adopts  rules  behind  closed  doors.  It  does 
not  have  published  procedures.  Until  re- 
cently, no  public  hearings  were  held  and 
the  record  of  advisory  committee  votes 
on  particular  rules  and  dissenting  views 
were  never  made  public. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  rule-making  procedure  is  that  four 
times  in  the  last  4  years  the  Congress  has 
had  to  step  in  and  revise  the  proposed 
rules. 

Under  the  present  system,  however  it 
is  difficult  for  Congress  to  block  the 
rules.  Unless  it  passes  a  statute  within 
90  days,  the  rules  go  into  effect  automa- 
tically. This  means  that  bad  rules  can 
go  into  effect  by  default  If  both  Houses 
cannot  agree,  one  House  fails  to  act  or 
the  President  refuses  to  sign  the  bill.  The 
burden  should  not  be  on  Congress  to  stop 
bad  rules  but  on  the  proposers  to  show 
the  rules  are  good. 

My  bill  would  reform  the  present  rule- 
making procedures.  First,  it  would  take 
the  rulemaking  power  away  from  the 
Supreme  Court  which  does  not  exercise 
that  power  anyway.  Second,  it  would  give 
the  responsibility  for  proposing  rules 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  which  does 
exercise  that  power  now. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  open  up  the 
process  by  which  the  Judicial  Conference 
adopts  rules  so  that  the  rules  promul- 
gated will  have  the  benefit  of  widespread 
comment  from  the  bar  and  the  public. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  require  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  establish  regular 
procedures — through  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register — for  promulgating 
rules.  It  would  further  require  that  when 
the  Judicial  Conference  decides  to  con- 
sider rules  changes  that  it  publish.  90 
days  before  their  formal  consideration,  a 
list  of  the  changes  under  consideration 
and  the  issues  raised  by  such  changes  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  Federal  Rules 
Decisions. 

The  Judicial  Conference  would  be  re- 
quired to  seek  affirmatively  wide  ranging 
comment  from  the  public  and  the  bar, 
receive  written  comments,  and  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  rule  changes.  It  would 
then  be  required  to  publish  a  record  of 
the  votes  taken  within  the  Conference  on 
particular  rules  and  publish  any  dissent- 
ing views. 
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Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

The  bill,  in  my  judgment  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  quality  of  the 
rules  promulgated  for  Federal  courts  and 
relieve  Congress  of  its  present  burden  of 
preventing  the  damage  that  ill-con- 
sidered rules  could  cause. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3413 

A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of  titles  18 
and  28  that  are  commonly  called  the  Rules 
Enabling  Acts  to  provide  a  uniform  method 
for  the  proposal  and  adoption  of  certain 
rules  of  court  by  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  xriLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rules  Enabling  Act  Amendments  Act  of 
1977". 

CRIMINAL  case:s 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  237  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Chapter   237 — Rttles   of   Criminal 
Procedure 
"Sec. 

"3771.  Power  of  Judicial  Conference. 
"3772.  Effect  of  laws  and  prior  rules. 
"3773.  Manner  of  prescribing  rules. 
"3774.  Effect  of  rules. 
"5  3771.  Power  of  Judicial  Conference 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time,  rules  of  pleading,  practice,  and 
procedure  with  respect  to  any  or  all  proceed- 
ings, before  or  after  verdict  or  otherwise,  in 
criminal  cases  and  proceedings  to  punish 
for  criminal  contempt  in  the  United  States 
district  courts.  In  the  district  courts  for  the 
Districts  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  In  proceedings  before  United  States 
magistrates,  in  the  United  States  courts  of 
appeals. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  give  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  the  power  to  abridge  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  apply  for  withdrawal 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  if  such  application  is 
made  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  after  the 
date  of  entry  of  such  plea,  and  before  sen- 
tence Is  Imposed. 

"(c)  Rules  prescribed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  abridge,  enlarge,  or 
modify  any  substantive  rights  and  shall  pre- 
serve the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  as  at  common 
law  and  as  declared  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 
"§  3772.  Effect  of  laws  and  prior  rules 

"(a)  The  right  of  appeal  shall  continue  In 
those  cases  in  which  appeals  are  authorized 
by  law,  but  the  rules  made  under  this  chapter 
may  prescribe  the  times  for  and  the  manner 
of  taking  appeals,  preparing  records  and  bills 
of  exceptions,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
supersedes  or  ball  may  be  allowed. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  In  any  way 
limits,  supersedes,  or  repeals  any  such  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  before  the  date  this  subsection 
takes  effect. 

"§  3773.  Manner  of  prescribing  rules 

"Rules  prescribed  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  prescribed  in  the  sa;me  manner  as  rules 
prescribed  under  chapter  131   of  title  28. 

"§  3774.  Effect  of  rules 

"The  Judicial  Conference  may  fix  the  ex- 
tent to  which  rules  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  shall  apply  to  proceedings  pending 
on  the  date  such  rules  take  effect." 


cases  other  than  criminal  cases 
Sec.  3.  Chapter  131  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  2071,  by  striking  out  "Su- 
preme Court."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  under  an  Act  of  Congress."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  2072  and  all 
that  follows  through  section  2076  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§  2072.  Power  of  Judicial  Conference 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  In  this  chapter  referred 
to  as  the  'Judicial  Conference)  shall  have  the 
power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time,  by 
general  rules — 

"(1)  the  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure 
of  the  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  in  civil  actions,  includ- 
ing admiralty  and  wartime  cases,  and  appeals 
In  such  cases; 

"(2)  the  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure 
In  proceedings  for  the  review  by  the  courts 
of  appeals  of  decisions  of  the  fax  Court  of 
the  United  States: 

"(3)  the  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure 
for  the  judicial  review  of  or  enforcement  of 
orders  of  administrative  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  and  officers; 

"(4)  the  practice  and  procedure  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

"(5)  rules  of  evidence.  In  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence. 

"(b)  Rules  prescribed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  abridge,  enlarge,  or 
modify  any  substantive  rights  and  shall  pre- 
serve the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  at  common 
law  and  aa  declared  by  the  Seventh  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 
"§  2073.  Effect  of  prior  rules 

"Nothing  In  this  title  In  any  way  limits, 
supersedes,  or  repeals  any  such  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  before  the  date  this  section  takes 
effect. 

"§  2074.  Maimer  of  prescribing  rules 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  description  of  the  procedures  the  Judicial 
Conference  adopts  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions of  prescribing  rules  under  this  chapter. 
Such  procedures  shall  be  In  conformity  with 
this  section.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall 
also  submit  such  description  to  any  appro- 
priate private  publishers  of  regularly  Issued 
materials  published  for  the  legal  community 
for  Inclusion  In  such  materials. 

"(b)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pub- 
lish m  the  Federal  Register,  and  submit  to 
private  publishers  as  described  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  not  later  than  90  days 
before  the  date  on  which  formal  considera- 
tion Is  to  be  given  to  a  proposed  rule  under 
this  chapter,  a  notice  of  such  proposal.  In- 
cluding a  list  of  Issues  that  the  proposal 
raises  and  any  copy  of  the  proposal.  If  such 
copy  is  then  available.  No  rule  that  concerns 
an  Issue  required  to  be  listed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference until  after  such  issue  is  listed  in  such 
list  and  such  list  has  been  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  and  furnished 
m  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  seek 
comment  on  the  proposal  from  a  wide  variety 
of  persons  and  organizations  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal.  The 
Judicial  Conference  shall  In  addition  furnish 
to  the  extent  practicable  the  notice,  list,  and 
copy  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  organizations  representing  those  seg- 
ments of  the  legal  community  that  are  con- 
cerned or  have  In  the  past  Indicated  a  con- 
cern with  matters  the  proposal  affects,  and 
to  an  appropriate  committee  of  each  House 
of  Congress. 


"(d)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  accept 
and  consider  timely  written  comments  on 
such  proposals.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall 
hold  hearings  (and  maintain  available  to  the 
public  a  transcript  of  such  hearings)  on 
matters  before  it  for  consideration  under 
this  chapter. 

"(e)  The  number  of  votes  In  favor  of  and 
opposing  the  adoption  of  a  rultf'  that  Is 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  shall  be 
recorded  and  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  submitted  to  private  publishers  as 
described  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion together  with  the  adopted  rule,  any 
dissenting  views  submitted  In  a  timely  fash- 
Ion,  and  an  explanation  of  why  such  rule 
was  adopted  and  why  any  changes  were 
made  If  such  changes  were  made  to  the  rule 
as  proposed  by  an  advisory  committee. 

"(f)  Rules  adopted  under  this  chapter 
shall  not  take  effect  until  they  have  been 
approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

"§2075.     Effect  of  rules 

"The  Judicial  Conference  may  fix  the  ex- 
tent to  which  rules  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  shall  apply  to  proceedings  pending 
on  the  date  such  rules  take  effect.";   and 

(3)  so  that  the  table  of  sections  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec. 

"2071.  Rulemaking  power  generally. 

"2072.  Powers  of  Judicial  Conference. 

"2073.  Effect  of  prior  rules. 

"2074.  Manner  of  prescribing  rules. 

•■2075.  Effect  of  rules." 


AVOIDING  INEQUITABLE  DUPLICATE 
EXACTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  solution  to 
a  persistent,  recurring,  and  increasingly 
important  problem  which  arises  among 
related  employers  of  the  same  employee, 
namely,  the  inequitable  duplicate  exac- 
tion of  the  same  employment  taxes.  The 
taxes  involved  are  payroll  taxes  for  so- 
cial security  and  Federal  unemploy- 
ment— sometimes  referred  to  as  "FICA" 
and  "FUTA"  taxes. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act  and  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  each  impose  a  t«x  on  employers 
which  is  a  percentage  of  wages  paid  to 
employees.  The  FICA  tax  is  limited  to 
the  first  $16,500  of  wages  paid  by  the 
employing  corporation  and  the  FUTA  tax 
is  limited  to  the  first  $4,200  of  such 
wages.  The  reason  for  these  limitations 
is  that  benefits  paid  out  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  taxes  are  based  upon  the  amount 
of  wages  earned  by  an  employee  up  to 
the  specific  statutory  limit.  If  an  em- 
ployee remains  employed  by  a  single  em- 
ployer during  the  entire  year,  both  the 
employee  and  employer  pay  a  FICA  tax 
limited  to  wages  of  $16,500  while  the  em- 
ployer alone  pays  a  FUTA  tax  limited 
to  wages  of  $4,200. 

If,  however,  an  employee  earns  more 
than  $16,500  by  performing  services  con- 
currently for  more  than  one  employer, 
the  FICA  tax  will  not  be  limited  to  wages 
of  $16,500  and  the  FUTA  tax  will  not 
be  limited  to  wages  of  $4.200 — even  if 
the  employers  are  part  of  a  single  en- 
terprise under  common  ownership  or 
management.   Indeed,    the   two  payroll 
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stock  ownership,  or  by  otlier 
that  the  discriminatory 
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cases  even  though  there  is 
site  stock  ownership  to  file 
return. 
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ployee,  upon  notice  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
under  which  each  of  the  FICA  and  FUTA 
taxes  would  be  imposed  only  once,  with 
the  employers  allocating  liability  for  it 
among  themselves.  This  proposal  was  in- 
corporated in  H.R.  6176  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress.  However, 
there  has  been  concern  that  it  might 
create  significant  administrative  prob- 
lems. For  example,  it  would  obviously 
require  some  type  of  auditing  of  the 
agreements  made  between  the  employers 
with  respect  to  an  employee. 

I  have,  therefore,  refined  my  prior 
proposal  into  one  which  would  provide 
comparable  relief  against  duplicate  im- 
position of  the  same  tax  while  eliminat- 
ing the  objections  described  above.  As 
written,  H.R.  3363  amends  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  relate  to  the  imposition  of  the 
FICA  and  FUTA  taxes  to  provide  that, 
where  two  or  more  corporations  concur- 
rently employ  the  same  individual  and 
compensate  such  individual  through  a 
common  paymaster,  each  corporation 
will  be  considered  to  have  paid  as  remu- 
neration to  such  individual  only  the 
amount  actually  disbursed  by  it  to  such 
individual. 

If  enacted,  H.R.  3363  would  enable  re- 
lated corporate  employers  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  payroll  taxes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  One  of  the  related  cor- 
porations would  become  the  common 
paymaster.  Since  it  would  be  the  only 
entity  disbursing  wages  for  an  employee 
concuiTently  employed  by  it  and  other 
related  corporations,  it  would  be  the  only 
entity  liable  for  payment  of  FICA  or 
FUTA  taxes. 

In  effect,  it  would  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  the  only  employer  of  this  one  em- 
ployee. The  revenues  are  fully  protected, 
because  all  wages  paid  are  accounted  for 
once,  but  only  once.  Collection  problems 
are  simplified  for  the  Treasury  because 
one  corporation  is  liable  for  the  entire 
tax  and  potential  difficulties  in  determin- 
ing which  portion  of  the  tax  is  attributa- 
ble to  which  corporation  are  eliminated. 
In  short,  my  proposal  solves  the  duplicate 
payroll  tax  problem  faced  by  related  em- 
ployers who  concurrently  employ  an  em- 
ployee without  the  difiaculties  inherent  in 
prior  proposals. 

It  is  also  timely  in  view  of  the  present 
consideration  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion of  proposals  to  increase  employment 
through  a  mechanism  of  social  security 
tax  wage  credits.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  eliminate  this  dupli- 
cate payroll  tax  problem  from  employers 
in  order  to  remove  the  adverse  impact  it 
may  have  on  hiring  additional  employees. 
My  bill  does  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  once  again 
in  this  effort  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Messrs. 
Archer,  Burleson  of  Texas,  Conable, 
and  Wagconner. 

Hopefully,  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
proposal. 
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RESPONSE  TO  SENATOR  NUNN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  for  his  reply  to  my 
speech  on  "A  Surprise  Attack  on  NATO: 
Refocusing  the  Debate,"  which  appeared 
in  Monday's  Record.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  debate  one  of  the  major  is- 
sues in  defense  spending  that  Congress 
wUl  examine  this  year. 

In  my  address,  I  pointed  out  that  a  new 
threat  was  being  postulated  for  Em'ope: 
that  of  a  massive  surprise  attack  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

I  mentioned  that  Soviet  forces — just 
like  NATO's  forces — have  improved  in 
recent  years.  However,  I  also  stated  that 
significant  obstacles  remain  before  the 
pact  would  be  able  to  launch  such  an 
assault. 

For  example,  I  noted  that  half  of  the 
54  divisions  that  would  supposedly  par- 
ticipate in  the  short  notice  attack  be- 
longed to  the  Soviets'  allies.  These  di- 
visions have  serious  readiness  problems, 
as  illustrated  by  their  low  manning  levels, 
have  much  lower  quality  equipment,  and 
are  of  dubious  reliability. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  the  27  Soviet 
divisions  deployed  in  the  three  East 
European  countries  could  not  participate 
en  masse  in  a  surprise  attack  because  of 
maldeployment  problems  and  logistics 
deficiencies,  and  because  some  would 
have  to  remain  in  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  an  occupation  role  to  assure 
allied  cooperation. 

Overcoming  these  difficulties  would 
give  NATO  adequate  warning.  Moreover, 
there  are  several  other  activities — naval 
and  strategic  force  activities  were  men- 
tioned in  my  speech — that  would  assure 
early  indications  of  an  attack  under 
preparation. 

Senator  Nunn  did  not  address  the  ma- 
jority of  these  points.  He  did.  however, 
say  that  Soviet  category  I  divisions  are 
manned  at  greater  than  75  percent  of 
their  authorized  strength.  I  never 
claimed  Soviet  divisions  were  under- 
marmed.  I  did  state  in  my  report  that — 

The  27  "Category  I,"  that  is  "top-rated," 
divisions  maintained  by  Russia's  three  allies 
in  the  Center  Region  are  no  more  than 
three-quarters  manned. 

I  also  did  not  "misconstrue"  the  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies.  "The  Military 
Balance  1976-77."  on  page  12.  clearly 
states  that  the  Czech,  Polish  and  East 
German  Category  I  divisions  are  defined 
differently  from  Soviet  category  I  divi- 
sions; they  "are  up  to  three-quarters  of 
establishment  strength." 

The  Senator  also  says  that  I  ignored 
my  own  warning  that  the  rapid  intro- 
duction of  100,000  replacement  Soviet 
troops  could  be  ased  to  flush  out  the 
understrength  Russian  divisions.  First, 
the:'  could  not  flush  out  the  under- 
strength Ea.stern  European  divisions. 
Second,  my  point  was  that  we  ought  to 
try  the  political  route  to  get  the  Russians 
to  change  their  rotation  program  rather 
than  spend  billions  to  match  it  without 
having  tried  the  political  route. 

Senator  Nunn  also  objects  to  my  claim 
that  "the  Soviets  are  still  faced  with  a 
deficient  logistics  structure."  He  says  this 
claim  was  based  primarily  on  Soviet  per- 
formance in  the  1968  invasion  of  Czecho- 
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Slovakia.  This  is  not  the  case.  My  assess- 
ment was  based  on  current  Soviet  abili- 
ties and  on  recent  studies.  Indeed,  I 
noted  that  there  had  been  changes  in 
recent  years  in  Soviet  logistics  abilities. 
But  despite  these  changes  there  remain 
many  problems  that  existed  in  1968,  such 
as  a  dependence  on  rail-based  support. 

Senator  Nunn  disparages  my  reliance 
on  Leo  Heiman's  Military  Review  article 
about  the  Czech  invasion.  Because  it 
was  written  7  years  ago,  the  article  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Jeff  Record 
who  quoted  from  it  in  his  study,  "Sizing 
Up  the  Soviet  Army"  on  page  46.  Mr. 
Record  is  a  very  able  analyst  who  now 
assists  Senator  Nunn  on  defense  matters 
and  who  accompanied  the  Senator  on 
his  recent  inspection  of  our  European 
forces.  If  Mr.  Record  thought  the  article 
was  valid  enough  to  use  in  a  book  pub- 
lished in  late  1975,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
and  Senator  Nunn  object  to  my  citing 
the  same  article  in  early  1977. 

Thus,  lAr.  Speaker,  I  remain  convinced 
that  a  massive  no-notice  attack  is,  as 
I  said  Monday,  "pretty  unlikely."  But 
Senator  Nunn  wonders  why  I  favor  using 
the  MBFR  talks  to  increase  v.'aming  time 
when  I  argue  that  a  large  surprise  attack 
is  such  a  low  probability.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  these  stands  are  not 
inconsistent,  but  let  me  mention  just 
a  few. 

First,  just  because  I  do  not  think  a 
large  surprise  attack  is  a  credible  threat 
today,  that  does  not  mean  it  could  not 
over  a  number  of  years  become  a  more 
likely  contingency.  I  thus  favor  a  nego- 
tiated approach  to  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  a  credible  pack  ability  to  launch 
a  massive  no-notice  attack. 

Second,  I  agreed  with  Senators  Nunn 
and  Bartlett  that  a  lack  of  political  will 
to  respond  to  pact  preparations  could 
be  a  problem.  Thus,  even  though  there 
would  most  likely  be  early  and  sufficient 
indications  of  an  impending  assault, 
there  is  still  a  need  to  assure  that  those 
indicators  lead  to  NATO  action.  NATO 
action  is  more  likely  if  pact  activities  are 
seen  to  be  a  violation  of  an  MBFR  agree- 
ment. 

Finally,  there  is  obviously  no  wide  con- 
sensus about  the  nature  of  the  threat. 
Reasonable  men  can  reach  different 
assessments,  and  given  the  uncertainties 
there  will  be  pressures  to  hedge  our  bets 
with  added  forces.  As  a  result,  I  favor 
the  MBFR  approach  if  only  to  stave  off 
the  tremendously  expensive  and  poten- 
tially destablilizing  military  solution  that 
seems  to  be  gaining  some  acceptance.  As 
noted  in  my  speech,  the  prescriptions  of 
General  HoUingsworth  and  Senators 
Nunn  and  Bartlett  call  for  the  whole- 
sale restructuring  of  our  European 
forces.  This  would  involve  massive  budg- 
et allotments  on  the  order  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  end,  depending  on 
the  pact  response,  both  sides  could  end 
up  with  forces  on  a  dangerous,  "hair 
trigger"  status. 

Ml'.  Nunn  has  one  other  criticism.  In 
his  speech  he  states: 

He  (Mr.  Aspin)  Implies  that  Senator  Bart- 
lett and  I  have  chosen  to  Ignore  MBFR  as 
a  preferable  means  of  countering  the  new 
Soviet  threat. 


Although  Senator  Nunn  may  so  in- 
fer, I  neither  stated  nor  implied  that 
the  Senators  had  ignored  the  use  of  the 
MBFR  talks.  But  since  Senator  Nunn  has 
raised  the  issue,  I  am  happy  to  address 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  while  not  ignoring 
the  diplomatic  approach.  Senators  Nunn 
and  Bartlett  have  given  it  short  shrift. 
They  do  state  that  they  will  address  the 
issue  in  a  later  report,  which  I  look  for- 
ward to  with  great  interest.  But  thus  far, 
only  two  paragraphs  of  their  20 -page  re- 
port and  of  all  their  previous  statements 
on  this  issue  have  been  addressed  in  any 
way  to  MBFR  talks  or  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. The  rest  have  focused  primarily  on 
military  issues  and  solutions,  including 
14  paragraphs  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  our  military  force  structure  in 
the  latest  study.  And  despite  their  men- 
tion of  MBFR,  the  Senators  found  it 
"imperative  that  NATO  alter  its  own 
conventional  force  posture;"  I  do  not. 

In  their  one-sentence  prescription  for 
a  negotiated  approach,  they  stated: 

In  our  opinion  the  main  objectives  should 
be  to  reduce  Soviet  firepower  in  the  Guide- 
lines Area,  to  provide  the  necessary  verifica- 
tion means  to  ensure  it  Is  not  reintroduced, 
and  to  take  steps  which  would  Improve  early 
warning  of  Impending  attacks. 

Only  the  last  part  is  consonant  with 
my  proposals.  The  first  two  are  focused 
on  reducing  Soviet  firepower.  But  an 
emphasis  on  firepower  leads  directly  to 
a  focus  on  tanks  and  troops  which  has 
plagued  our  existing  MBFR  approach. 
The  1975  proposal  by  the  United  States 
to  get  1,700  Soviet  tanks  out  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  nothing  if  not  an  attempt 
to  reduce  Pact  firepower;  it  did  not  prove 
to  be  very  fruitful. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
stacles to  a  successful  and  massive  sur- 
prise attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  remain 
formidable  despite  some  improvements 
in  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Europe.  To 
counter  militarily  the  exaggerated  threat 
of  a  large  no-notice  attack  would  not 
only  cost  billions  but  could  actually  in- 
crease the  risk  of  war  in  Europe.  A  safer 
and  inordinately  cheaper  way  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  such  an  assault  is 
a  diplomatic  approach,  which  can  also 
address  the  problem  of  political  will.  I 
thank  Senator  Nunn  for  his  comments, 
which  have  provided  an  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  these  conclusions. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SYSTEM  OF 
REGIONAL  PRIMARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidential  primaries  of  1976  are  now 
behind  us,  and  in  their  aftermath  we 
may  very  well  question  whether  we 
choo.se  our  Presidential  candidates  in  an 
efficient  way. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  primaries  has  not  served 
us  reasonably  well  over  the  years.  Indeed, 
for  a  people  who  presume  to  elect  their 
President  democratically  it  has  many  in- 
dispensable    features.     Among     other 


things,  it  gives  national  exposure  to  the 
contenders,  tests  them  on  the  issues, 
challenges  their  physical  and  mental 
stamina,  tries  their  organizational  abil- 
ity, displays  their  proficiency  in  promot- 
ing their  points  of  view  and  winnows  out 
those  who  are  less  committed  to  seeking 
high  office.  Furthermore,  it  allows  the 
candidates  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
voters  and,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
provides  the  voters  with  the  information 
necessary  for  an  informed  choice.  In 
short,  the  present  system  of  primaries 
brings  the  candidates  and  issues  into 
sharper  focus  and  gives  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  initial  pref- 
erences. 

For  all  its  obvious  benefits,  however, 
the  system  is  seriously  flawed.  Its  hap- 
hazard development  down  through  the 
years  has  made  it  too  long,  too  costly,  too 
confusing  and  too  disjointed.  A  brief  look 
at  the  facts  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in 
desperate  need  of  reform. 

During  the  15 -week  period  last  year, 
from  February  24  to  Jmie  8.  voters  in  29 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
voiced  their  preferences  for  the  candi- 
dates and  selected  slates  of  delegates  to 
the  national  conventions.  The  entire 
process  cost  Presidential  hopefuls  and 
the  taxpayers  an  estimated  $65  million. 
Worse  still,  each  primary  took  place  ac- 
cording to  different  and  constantly 
changing  rules,  and  in  two  States  the 
voters  did  not  know  which  slates  of  dele- 
gates were  pledged  to  v/hom. 

The  duration,  cost  and  confusion  of 
any  election  are  surely  matters  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  but  perhaps  what  trou- 
bles us  most  about  the  present  system 
of  primaries  is  its  disjointedness.  The 
30  primaries  of  1976.  scheduled  in  the 
ab.^ence  of  any  common  plan,  had  cardi- 
dates  shuttling  from  one  State  to  another 
at  a  furious  pace.  The  chaos  reached  its 
height  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  primary 
season :  on  June  8  primaries  were  held  in 
California,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  and 
during  the  preceding  week  four  other 
primaries  had  taken  place  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

The  disjointed  character  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  primaries  has  several  lui- 
desirable  conseriuences.  Perhaps  most 
important  among  these  is  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  Presidential  contenders. 
How  can  a  candidate  adequately  convey 
his  points  of  view  when  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  criss-crossing  the  country?  A 
premium  is  placed  on  the  candidate's 
physical  and  mental  endurance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  intelligence,  his  famili- 
arity with  the  issues,  his  commonsense 
and  his  capacity  to  lead. 

Another  undesirable  consequence  is  the 
incentive  for  demagoguery.  A  candidate 
who  does  not  have  the  endurance  to  enter 
all  the  primaries  may  be  tempted  to 
seize  on  emotional  issues  in  order  to  grab 
headlines.  Yet  another  undesirable  con- 
sequence is  the  disproportionate  influ- 
ence of  those  few  States  whose  primaries 
come  first.  An  early  victory  in  a  small 
State  may  not  truly  reflect  any  national 
trend,  but  the  benefits  of  publicity  that 
attach  to  such  a  victory  may  be 
enormous. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  duration, 
cost,  confusion,  and  disjointedness  of  the 
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26,  1  believe  a  new  treaty  is  vital  to  all 
concerned. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is  the  visit  of  Mexico's 
President  Jase  Lopez  Portillo.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  first  head  of  state  to 
visit  the  United  States  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration comes  from  our  ne^ct  door 
neighbor  to  the  South.  The  visit  demon- 
strates both  the  bond  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  the  desire 
of  our  two  Presidents  to  insure  that  there 
is  an  understanding  of  the  policies  and 
aspirations  of  each. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  came  to  his 
office  from  a  distinguished  academic  and 
government  service  background.  He  is 
a  man  of  letters,  having  authored  books, 
and  most  recently  served  his  country  as 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

As  President  Carter  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
early  days  of  his  administration.  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  likewise  met  with  a 
crisis  upon  taking  over  the  reins  of  his 
government.  Mexico's  crisis  stemmed 
from  economic  and  financial  pressures. 
Both  Presidents  have  quickly  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  effective  ac- 
tions and  have  inspired  renewed  con- 
fidence among  their  countrymen. 

During  this  period  of  preparation  for 
President  Lopez  Portillo's  visit.  I  would 
hke  to  share  with  the  House  some  of  my 
personal  perceptions  concerning  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  blunt  histori- 
cal fact  that  for  all  too  many  years  our 
two  nations  were  not  friendly  neighbors. 
There  was  mutual  suspicion  and  hostility 
that  led  to  a  major  war  in  the  1840's. 
Beginning  in  the  1930's,  however,  our 
relations  began  to  improve  and  in  1938 
took  an  important  step  forward  with  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute 
sparked  by  Mexico's  expropriation  of 
U.S.  private  oil  investments.  Prom  that 
settlement  both  nations  learned  that 
more  was  to  be  gained  by  negotiations 
than  by  hostile  confrontation. 

Another  important  factor  in  our  rela- 
tion is  the  great  strength  and  dynamic 
quality  of  Mexican  culture  and  the  Mexi- 
can people  who  have  successfully  resisted 
all  attempts  at  domination  since  inde- 
pendence. Today  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes and  respects  the  independent 
course  the  Mexican  people  have  chosen 
and  the  revolutionary-  principles  upon 
which  rest  their  search  for  greater  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  peoples.  Moreover, 
the  strength  and  value  of  Mexico's  his- 
tory increasingly  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  Mexico  assumes  a  lead- 
ership role  she  has  earned  and  deserves. 

One  can  sum  up  the  present  attitude 
of  the  United  States  by  saying  that  we 
have  faith  in  Mexico,  in  its  people  and 
in  its  capacity  to  resolve  its  own  prob- 
lems. But  there  are  also  many  mutual 
problems  to  be  solved  and  opportunities 
for  mutual  advantage  to  be  seized.  These 
will  require  joint  planning  and  joint  de- 
cisions and  require  that  both  our  coun- 
tries not  tolerate  any  attitude  that  might 
obscure  the  imperative  of  a  positive,  con- 
structive, friendly  relationship.  This  is 
why  I  am  so  pleased  and  encouraged  that 
our  two  Presidents  are  meeting.  We  can 


and  should  be  examples  of  good  neigh- 
borliness,  acting  together  in  interna- 
tional forums  and  organizations  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  justice.  In  the  area  of 
bilateral  relations,  we  must  proceed 
with  respect  for  each  other,  showing  that 
we  have  confidence  that  solutions  and 
progress  are  ours  to  be  had.  We  do  not 
have  difficult  issues  which  are  outstand- 
ing— the  Chamizal  settlement  is  behind 
us,  as  is  the  problem  of  salinity  from 
the  Colorado  River — but  we  do  have  a 
full  agenda  before  us. 

High  on  the  agenda  for  discussion 
must  be  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
each  country  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  the  other  country.  Of  particular  con- 
cern are  those  who  encounter  legal  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  never  pleasant  when  laws 
are  violated;  this  is  particularly  true  in 
any  country  when  a  noncitizen  Ls  in- 
volved. With  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  laws  have  similar  basic  intent 
but  there  are  different  procedures.  In 
the  international  community  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  these  procedural  differences 
to  be  adjusted  through  consular  conven- 
tions to  insure  that  a  nation's  citizens 
are  accorded  treatment  compatible  with 
international  standards  and  norms.  A 
vital  aspect  of  our  consular  convention 
with  Mexico  is  prompt  notification  of  the 
detention  of  a  citizen  and  the  right  of 
the  proper  consular  official  to  see  the 
detainee.  Perhaps,  the  time  has  come 
for  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  up- 
date its  consular  convention  so  that 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  and  so  that 
neither  one's  rightful  interests  are  being 
jeopardized.  These  are  important  un- 
derstandings and  have  been  particularly 
germane  recently  with  the  large  number 
of  U.S.  citizens  rurming  afoul  of  Mex- 
ico's narcotics  laws.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  one  aspect  of  this  overall  prob- 
lem is  on  its  way  to  resolution.  Our  two 
nations  have  signed  a  treaty  which 
would  permit  convicted  U.S.  citizens  in 
Mexican  jails  and  Mexicans  in  U.S.  jails 
to  be  returned  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries for  parole  or  completion  of  their 
sentences.  This  treaty  is  further  evi- 
dence of  two  friendly  nations  facing 
issues  and  finding  solutions.  There  is 
need,  however,  for  speedy  ratification 
and  implementation  of  the  treaty.  The 
President  will  surely  want  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  overcome  obstacles 
to  fulfilling  this  agreement. 

The  problems  in  Mexico  encountered 
by  hundreds  of  our  citizens  are  only  one 
aspect  of  a  larger  issue  between  our  two 
countries  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  illicit  and  dangerous  drugs.  This  in- 
sidious traffic  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  from  any  source.  It  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  combat  in  Mexico,  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  location,  be- 
cause some  undesirable  drugs  flourish 
there — and  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  fantas- 
tically profitable  business.  We  are  not 
home  free — perhaps,  we  never  will  be — 
in  fighting  the  Mexican  connection.  Nev- 
ertheless, Mexico's  attitude  and  coopera- 
tion has  contributed  immeasurably  in 
trying  to  control  the  problem. 

Another  set  of  issues  confronting  our 
two  nations  are  economic.  Included  are 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
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U.S.  private  investment  in  Mexico,  and 
the  transfer  of  technology.  These  are 
areas  which  require  constant  attention 
to  changing  conditions  and  needs — they 
are  sensitive,  complicated  areas  which 
will  profit  from  Presidential  review  to 
insure  clear  policies  for  equitable,  mutual 
gain. 

Another  important  area  of  concern  is 
immigration — a  policy  issue  character- 
ized  by   mounting   concern   within   the 
United  States.  We  are  constantly  being 
made  aware  of  the  large  number  of  illegal 
residents  in  our  country.  We  are  by  no 
means  at  peace  with  ourselves  on  this 
subject,  but  at  the  same  time  we  recog- 
nize that  this  issue  is  the  most  potentially 
dangerous    problem    between    our    two 
countries.    Mexico's    population    growth 
rate  is  a  primary  factor.  It  will  require  a 
superhuman   effort  by  Mexico  to   ade- 
quately provide  for  its  citizenry.  This  is 
not  a  criticism.  It  is  a  fact.  Another  fact 
is  that  so  long  as  inequitable  opportunity 
exists  between  the  two  countries  there 
will  be  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Short    of    unacceptable    measures    the 
northward   flow   apparently   cannot   be 
stopped;    however,    joint    consideration 
should  be  given  at  the  highest  level  for 
programs  which  are  humane,  acceptable, 
and  feasible  for  containing  the  problem 
over  the  long  run.  Options  should  be  con- 
sidered but  first  such  fundamentals  must 
be  studied  as  the  size  of  a  manageable 
population  for  Mexico  and  how  it  can  be 
attained.  For  our  part  we  should  seek  to 
identify  the  areas  of  our  experience  that 
complement  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  Mexico  for  creating  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico which  would  tend  to  keep  its  citizens 
from  leaving  in  large  numbers.  I  do  not 
believe  Mexico's  best  minds  and  ours  have 
turned  their  attention  together  in  this 
direction. 

We  should  do  so,  for  our  two  countries 
stand  to  suffer  more  by  doing  nothing 
than  by  facing  up  to  the  need  for  taking 
immediate  steps  for  an  action  program. 

There  are  two  other  matters  which  I 
would  like  to  mention.  One  is  the  border 
area.  On  each  side  of  the  border  we  have 
excellent  examples  of  each  nation's  ef- 
forts for  self-improvement.  Also,  there 
are  fine  examples  of  bilateral  coopera- 
tion, particularly  with  water  control,  but 
the  border  lacks  the  careful  attention  it 
should  have  from  two  countries  working 
together.  The  border  population  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  the  "sister  cities."  Rela- 
tions are  friendly  and  cooperative  on 
civic  and  social  affairs  but  increasingly 
are  in  competition  for  the  sparse  natural 
resources  each  must  have  for  its  welfare. 
Attention  should  be  given  the  area  now 
before  competition  becomes  confronta- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  commend  to  Presidential  at- 
tention a  study  of  the  expendable  nat- 
ural resources  of  each  country  which  are 
important  to  the  welfare  of  each.  I  am 
thinking  of  water,  energy  materials,  and 
certain  metals.  How  can  the  two  coim- 
tries  work  together  to  meet  their  respec- 
tive needs  in  the  future  of  these  items 
become  scarce?  Neither  can  be  selfish 
about  this.  We  should  be  looking  for  vi- 
able ways  in  the  future  for  providing 
each  other  materials  which  may  be  in 


short  supply  with  one  but  in  adequate 
supply  in  the  other.  If  it  were  to  be  done 
successfully,  it  would  insure  a  brighter 
prospect  for  each  country  and  con- 
tribute to  new  and  innovative  diplomatic 
methods. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  welcome 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  to  express 
my  hope  that  his  talks  with  President 
Carter  will  be  mutually  productive  for 
both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 


PROHIBITING  CONVERSION  OF 
CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
in  the  last  session  which  would  make  it 
illegal  for  a  political  candidate  to  con- 
vert political  contributions  for  personal 
use. 

The  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way  re- 
cently in  establishing  rules  and  laws 
which  can  help  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  elected  officials. 
This  bill  will  be  another  step  in  that  di- 
rection. People  who  contribute  toward  a 
political  campaign  mean  to  contribute 
to  help  elect  a  candidate  in  whom  they 
believe.  They  expect  their  contribution 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to 
increase  a  person's  personal  wealth.  My 
bill  would  require  that  political  contri- 
butions to  an  individual  be  used  in  that 
person's  current  campaign  or  in  the  next 
campaign  for  the  same  or  higher  office, 
by  the  same  individual;  returned  to  the 
contributors;  or  contributed  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund. 

Although  this  legislation  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  last  Congress,  the  objec- 
tive was  nearly  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  added  to  a  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference,  because  of  the 
objection  of  one  of  our  Members.  With 
the  need  to  restore  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  our  political  system,  I  urge  the 
House  to  consider  this  matter  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


AUTOMOTIVE  TRANSPORT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Automotive  Transport  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1977. 
H.R.  784.  and  others,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  not  the  Senate 
over  former  President  Ford's  veto  late 
last  year,  will  be  reintroduced  again 
shortly  after  we  return  from  the  recess 
which  begins  today.  As  I  have  said  in 
earlier  statements,  this  bill  is  quite  im- 
portant, and  deserves  our  urgent  atten- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  bill,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  has  been  one  of  its  strong- 
est advocates,  and  has  pledged  early  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  in  this  Congress. 


I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  reasons  why 
this  bill  is  important  here  today,  but 
would  urge  any  interested  Members  to 
contact  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  or  my  office,  if  they  have  any 
questions.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  bill 
is  a  major  energy  conservation  measure 
which  is  intimately  involved  with  our 
effort  to  develop  a  national  energy  policy 
and  program.  In  addition,  the  Automo- 
tive Transport  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1977  is  supportive  and  com- 
plementary to  our  national  environ- 
mental programs. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  list  the  current 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation: 
List  of  Cosponsors  for  Automotive  Trans- 
port Research  and  Development  Act  or 
1977 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Congressman  Mike  McConnack  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Congressman  Don  Fuqua  of  Florida. 
Congressman  Dale  Mllford  of  Texas. 
Congressman  Ray  Thornton  of  Arkansas. 
Congresswoman  MarUyn  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Congressman  David  Emery  of  Maine. 
Congressman  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Congressman   Joe  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Congressman  John  J.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Congressman  Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Congressman  Romano  L.  Mazzoll  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Congressman  William  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey. 

Congresswoman  Helen  S.  Meyner  of  New 
Jersey. 

Congressman    Paul   N.   McCloskey,   Jr.   of 
California. 

Congressman  Gerry  E.  Studds  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Congressman  Austin  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Congressman  Bob  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Harold  C.  Hollenbeck  of  New 
Jersey. 

Congressman    John    M.    Murphy    of   New 
York. 

Congressman  John  Conyers,  Jr.  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  of  New 
York. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Congressman  James  M.   Jeffords  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Congressman    James    J.    Howard    of    New 
Jersey. 
Congressman  WUllam  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Congressman  John  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Congressman  Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Congressman   Jerome    A.    Ambro   of   New 
York. 

Congressman  Tom  Harkln  of  Iowa. 
Congressman  Frederick  Richmond  of  New 
York. 
Congressman  Henrj-  Waxman  of  California. 
Congressman  Timothy  Wlrth  of  Colorado. 
Congressman  Gary  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Congressman  James  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
Congressman  Carlos  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia. 
Congressman  Herb  Harris,  of  Virginia. 
Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Congressman  Abner  J.  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 
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Congressman  Robert  Dunca  i 

Congressman  Don  Edwards  c  f 

Congressman  Cecil  ( Cec )  He  ftel 

Congressman  Leon  E.  Panett  i 

Congressman  Max  Baucus  ol 

Congressman  Glenn  M. 
fornla. 

Congressman  Manuel  Luja  i 
Mexico. 

Congressman   Silvio   O. 
chusetts. 

Congressman    MlUlcent 
Jersey. 

Congressman  William  R 
nectlcut. 

Congressman  Thomas  J. 
York. 

Congressman  Edward  R.  R|)ybal 
fornla. 

Congressman  Norman  D. 
Ington. 

Congressman  Ronnie  G.  Fllpbo  of  Alabama. 

Congressman  Joshua  Ellbei  g  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Congressman  Samuel  S.  Stjatton  of  New 
York. 

Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New 
York. 

Congressman  Robert  J.  Cori^ell  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Congressman  George  E.  Dan^elson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Congressman  Charles  Wilson 

Congressman  James  C.  Cornjan 
nla. 

Congressman  Jerry  M.  Patterson 
nla. 

Congressman  Berkley  Bedell 


of  Oregon  . 
California. 

of  Hawaii, 
of  California. 
Montana. 
An4erson  of  Cali- 

.   Jr.   of   New 
Cotite   of   Massa- 
FeAwick    of   New 
dotter  of  Con- 
of  New 
of  Call- 
Dicks  of  Wash- 


of  Texas, 
of  Callfor- 

of  Callfor- 

Df  Iowa. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  Hous( 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mi 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr. 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mi 
I,  together  with  36  other 
today  introduced  legislation 
permit  the  awarding  of 
for  public  participation  in 
before  Federal  agencies 
types  of  litigation  concemii^g 
cisions. 

This  measure  would  provide 
accomplish  what  has  alre£|dy 
visioned  by  the  Congress 
utes  intended  to  open  to  public 
participation  the  proceedings 
regulatory  and  administra 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
the  Securities  and 
sion,  the  Food  and  Drug 
and  many  others. 

For  years  consumer  and 
est  groups,  small  businesses , 
citizens  have  protested  that 
nied  equal  participation  in 
making    process    of 
These     groups     and 
argued,  persuasively,  that 
to   pay   for   representatior 
agencies    effectively    keeps 
from  being  heard. 

Big  businesses,  major  tijade 
tions.  and  special-interest 
suffered  no  such 
Their  treasuries  are  large 
the  costs  of  representation. 
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A  number  of  laws  have  been  enacted 
guaranteeing  those  affected  by  agency 
decisions  to  be  heard.  But  this  assurance 
does  no  good  until  the  necessary  funds 
are  there. 

This  bill  would  provide  those  funds. 
The  total  costs  are  expected  to  be  less 
than  $2  million  a  year — a  reasonable  sum 
when  one  considers  the  good  that  should 
come  from  the  opening  of  Commission 
proceedings  to  all  those  with  a  valid 
interest. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  payment  of 
reasonable  costs  would  be  authorized  by 
the  agency  involved  only  when  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  was  made  by  those  ap- 
pearing. In  legal  actions  contesting  regu- 
latory agency  decisions,  attorneys'  fees, 
and  other  costs  would  be  provided  only 
when  the  plaintiffs  substantially  pre- 
vailed. 

These  procedures  could,  conceivably. 
result  in  an  overall  cost  reduction  for  the 
Government.  By  insuring  adequate  pub- 
lic participation  before  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  commissions,  we  can  reasonably 
expect  better  decisions  and  fewer  chal- 
lenges that  consume  both  time  and 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  this  is  needed 
legislation  to  complete  a  process  of  pub- 
lic participation  that  already  has  begun. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  COM- 
MUNITY HEALTH  WEEK  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  wish  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  March  13  to  19,  1977, 
as  National  Community  Health  Week. 

A  growing  number  of  communities  are 
already  observing  National  Community 
Health  Week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Community  Health  Association,  Inc. 
This  organization  is  headed  by  my  good 
friend.  Dr.  Ruth  Temple  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  devoted  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  and  energy  to  the  establishment 
of  community  health  centers. 

Community  health  centers  have  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to  in- 
sure that  no  individual  or  community  is 
denied  health  services,  because  of  un- 
availability, inadequate  financial  re- 
sources, or  other  such  barriers.  Yet.  to- 
day, many  Americans  still  suffer  need- 
lessly, because  they  are  unaware  of  the 
resources  available  to  them  through  such 
community  health  centers. 

Designation  of  a  National  Community 
Health  Week  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  united  effort  in  health  educa- 
tion by  the  participation  of  business,  la- 
bor, religious,  and  civic  groups  as  well  as 
individual  citizens.  This  would  encour- 
age swift  identification,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  persons  having  health  prob- 
lems by  increasing  community  awareness 
of  the  services  available  through  commu- 
nity health  centers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
endeavor. 


CREATING  JOBS— GET  BACK  TO 
BASICS 

<Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
employment is  a  very  real  and  urgent 
problem  in  our  economy  today.  It  is  a 
legitimate  concern  of  people  of  all  polit- 
ical opinions,  but  the  crucial  question 
remains  of  how  to  create  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Here  is  where  the  solutions 
differ. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Enterprise,  published  in 
Mansfield,  La.  With  a  few  words.  Editor 
John  Blanchard  has  given  readers  the 
most  eloquent  description  of  how  the 
free  enterprise  system  works — or  is  ham- 
pered from  working,  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  he  so  correctly  points  out,  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  are  created  by  investment 
which  comes  from  savings.  Since  the 
Government  has  no  savings,  thanks  to 
ever-increasing  budget  deficits  and  over 
spending,  the  only  way  the  Grovernment 
can  create  new  jobs  is  by  increasing  taxes 
or  borrowing  the  money  necessary  to  put 
people  to  work.  Borrowing  by  Govern- 
ment removes  revenues  available  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  from  the  money  market. 
Here  is  where  the  difference  lies.  He 
comments: 

In  the  process  of  creating  government 
jobs,  the  government  reduces  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  create  Jobs.  Worse  yet, 
the  jobs  created  in  the  private  sector  are 
those  for  which  there  Is  a  genuine  demand, 
whereas  the  jobs  created  by  government  are 
to  "cure"  unemployment  (and)  are  likely 
to  be  more  of  a  drag  on  the  economy  than 
a  stimulus. 

A  healthy  private  sector,  then.  Is  the  best 
source  of  new  Jobs.  To  get  that,  we  need  a 
few  less  government  programs,  not  a  few 
more. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  economists 
seem  to  have  forgotten  this  truism  of 
basic  American  economics.  We  would  all 
do  well  to  get  back  to  basics  and  remem- 
ber some  valuable  lessons  we  may  have 
forgotten.  We  are  blessed  with  the  great- 
est and  most  productive  economic  sys- 
tem ever  devised  by  man.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  if  we  allow  it  to.  John 
Blanchard  may  be  a  country  newspaper 
editor,  but  he  is  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  a  great  deal  of  commonsense. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Blan- 
chard's  editorial  following  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Enterprise,  Jan.  18, 1977] 
Creating  Jobs 

"Creating  jobs"  is  a  topic  much  in  the  news 
these  days.  Various  special-interest  groups 
are  pressuring  the  President  to  launch  a  mas- 
sive federal  employment  program  of  some 
sort. 

High  levels  of  unemployment  are  not  in 
anybody's  best  interest.  But  the  way  the 
problem  is  tackled  is  of  critical  Importance. 

Before  you  can  create  a  job,  you  have  to 
know  how  jobs  are  created.  That  sounds  ob- 
vious enough.  Nevertheless,  It's  positively 
amazing  how  many  otherwise  Intelligent  pro- 
ponents of  federal  jobs  programs  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  acquisition  of  this  rather 
basic  knowledge. 

Jobs  are   created   by   Investment.    If   you 
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want  to  open  a  store,  for  example,  you  need 
a  lot  of  start-up  money;  money  for  such 
things  as  rent,  stock,  advertising,  and  pay 
for  your  staff  until  the  cash  starts  coming  In. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  heavy  indus- 
try, only  more  so.  Big  Industrial  processes 
require  big.  expensive  machines.  On  the  aver- 
age, it  takes  $40,000  today  to  create  one  blue- 
collar  job. 

Where  does  this  Investment  money  come 
from?  Ultimately,  from  savings.  Yours,  If 
your  store  Is  small  and  your  bank  account 
large.  On  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  the  money 
may  be  borrowed  from  a  bank.  Then,  the 
savings  of  many  of  the  bank's  depositors  will 
be  Involved.  Or,  savings  may  be  borrowed 
directly  from  individuals  through  the  sale  to 
them  of  stocks  or  bonds.  And  finally,  a  going 
concern  may  pay  for  diversification  or  expan- 
sion with  its  own  savings,  usually  called  "re- 
tained earnings." 

Why  should  people  risk  their  savings  In 
this  job-creating  process?  To  earn  a  profit 
on  their  investment,  of  course.  Which  means 
that  the  product  or  service  offered  must  be 
sufficiently  attractive  to  the  consumer. 

That,  in  a  peanutshell,  is  the  story  of  our 
economy.  From  it,  you  can  deduce  that  job 
creation  requires  both  consumer  demand  and 
adequate  savings  to  finance  the  means  of 
meeting  that  demand. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  that  mythical  fed- 
eral product:  "Instant  Jobs"  (just  add  money 
and  stir) . 

The  first  thing  we  can  tell  about  such  Jobs 
Is  that  they  will  be  producing  something  for 
which  there  Is  little  individual  consumer  de- 
mand— otherwise,  the  private  economy  would 
already  have  created  them. 

The  next  thing  we  can  tell  about  the  "In- 
stant Jobs"  is  that  they  will— like  all  jobs- 
require  investment.  But  where  will  the 
money  come  from?  The  government  doesn't 
have  any  savings  (except  on  those  increas- 
ingly rare  occasions  when  there  is  a  budget 
surplus). 

There  are  only  two  ways  for  the  gnvern- 
ment  to  get  the  money:  Higher  taxes  or 
borrowing. 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  those  two  al- 
ternatives on  private  Job-creation.  Higher 
taxes  discourage  savings.  And  government 
borrowing  reduces  the  amount  of  savings 
available  for  private  borrowing.  Therefore  in 
the  process  of  creating  government  Jobs,  the 
government  reduces  the  ability  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  create  private  jobs.  Worse  yet 
the  jobs  created  in  the  private  sector  are 
those  for  which  there  is  a  genuine  demand 
whereas  the  jobs  created  by  government  are 
to  cure"  unemployment  [and]  are  likely  to 
be  more  of  a  drag  on  the  economy  than  a 
stimulus. 

A  healthy  private  sector,  then,  Is  the  best 
source  of  new  jobs.  To  get  that,  we  need  a 
few  less  government  programs,  not  a  few 
more. 

It's  a  fascinating  subject,  and  an  impor- 
tant one.  ^ 


PTC  COMMISSIONER  PAUL  RAND 
DIXON  SHOULD  BE  IMPEACHED 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  10 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution  of  impeachment 
against  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
Paul  Rand  Dixon  for  his  having  called 
Ralph  Nader  "a  son  of  a  bitch"  and  "a 
dirty  Arab."  I  do  not  have  the  right  nor 
can  I  control  Commissioner  Dixon's  per- 
sonal prejudices,  but  when  he  gives  vent 
to  them  as  a  public  oflRcial,  then  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  not  only  seek  to  con- 
trol him,  but  also  to  seek  his  removal.  As- 


sume for  a  moment  that  he  had  referred 
to  some  other  individual  as  a  "dirty 
Christian"  or  "dirty  Jew,"  would  not 
there  have  been  a  storm  of  outrage  from 
this  Chamber? 

I  do  not  take  this  resolution  of  im- 
peachment lightly.  Commissioner  Dixon 
has  publicly  insulted  an  exceptionally 
able  and  dedicated  individual,  Ralph 
Nader,  by  derogating  his  ethnic  heritage. 
The  greatness  of  our  country  reists  upon 
a  toleration  of  differences.  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  has  shown  a  venomous  and  intem- 
perate nature  which  has  no  place  in  our 
Government,  especially  in  a  quasijudi- 
cial  regulatory  position  that  demands 
judicial  temperament  and  restrained 
disposition. 

Public  officials  have  a  duty  to  set  a 
proper  tone  for  public  discussion.  No  per- 
son is  free  of  prejudice,  but  we  must  ex- 
pect that  when  an  individual  assumes  a 
public  oflRce,  he  or  she  will  to  the  extent 
possible  set  aside  those  prejudices  in  the 
performance  of  official  duty.  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  has  clearly  shown  that  he  cannot 
do  so.  We  must,  therefore,  take  action. 
For  citizens  who  are  alarmed  by  the  word 
impeachment,"  because  of  the  Nixon 
connotation,  they  should  know  that  im- 
peachment is  the  constitutional  method 
required  to  remove  a  regulatory  com- 
missioner. 

I  should  also  note  that  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dixon  in  response  to 
the  letter  I  signed  along  with  15  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  appending 
that  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  as  to  allow  Mr.  Dixon  to  speak  for 
himself.  In  all  candor  I  must  say  that 
his  letter  does  not  satisfy  my  concerns, 
and  certainly  does  not  excuse  his 
actions: 

February  4,  19T7. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  writing 
in  response  to  the  letter  of  February  1  signed 
by  you  and  fifteen  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  calling  upon  me 
to  resign  as  Conunissioner  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  respectfully  decline  to 
do  so. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  working  life  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  military  service  and  four  years  as  a 
congressional  committee  staff  member.  As  a 
Commissioner  I  have  tried  to  perform  my 
duties  with  concern  for  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  others  whom  our  laws  are  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  with  concern  for  the 
rights  of  all  who  must  obey  those  laws.  I 
believe  that  I  have  performed  my  duties 
capably  and  efficiently,  and  that  any  review 
of  my  record  as  a  Commissioner  will  bear 
this  out. 

Recently  in  answering  a  question  before  a 
small  audience  I  spoke  wrongly  and  with 
poor  judgment  in  referring  derogatorlly  to 
the  ethnic  background  of  Ralph  Nader.  I 
deeply  regret  any  harm  my  remark  has 
caused,  and  I  have  apologized  for  having 
made  it. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  as  the 
result  of  this  unfortunate  and  regrettable 
remark  I  have  become  unqualified  or  unable 
to  continue  my  service  as  a  Commissioner.  I 
have  always  tried  to  resolve  issues  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  and  the  public  interest  as 
I  have  seen  it  and  my  record  over  the  past 
several  years  can  leave  no  doubt  that  in 
dealing  with  Issues  before  the  FTC,  whether 
raised  by  Mr.  Nader  or  anyone  else,  I  have 
lived  up  to  that  standard. 


1  deeply  believe  in  the  mission  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  it  was  created  to  enforce. 
I  remain  eager  and  able  to  assist  in  ful- 
filling those  purposes  and  for  these  reasons 
I  plan  to  continue  my  service  as  Commis- 
sioner. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

ComTnissioner. 


ON  INVESTIGATING  NAZI  WAR 
CRIMINALS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years 
there  have  been  reports  that  former 
Nazis  and  Fascists  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  received  sanctuary 
here,  even  though  they  would  have  been 
tried  as  war  criminals,  if  they  had  been 
apprehended  in  their  own  country.  There 
have  also  been  allegations  that  sanc- 
tuary in  the  United  States  has  been  made 
available  to  a  number  of  individuals  as 
the  result  of  an  "Odessa"  operation  hav- 
ing infiltrated  agencies  such  as  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  agencies  are  responsible  for 
screening  those  who  apply  for  permanent 
status  in  the  United  States,  and  in  an 
important  new  book  by  Howard  Blum  it 
is  alleged  that  they  have  been  derelict 
in  excluding  former  Nazis  and  have  even 
been  supportive  of  those  former  Nazis 
discovered  in  the  United  States.  Howard 
Blum  alleges  that  of  59  suspected  Nazi 
war  criminals  known  to  be  in  the  United 
States  5  years  ago,  only  one  has  been 
brought  to  trial.  Blum  documents  cases 
against  four  alleged  Nazis  who  have  not 
been  brought  to  trial,  alleging  that  In- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  of  those 
individuals  have  been  continuously 
blocked  by  INS  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  personally  do  not  know  whether  the 
allegations  made  by  Blum's  book  are  true, 
but  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  thor- 
oughly investigated.  After  reading  Blum's 
book,  I  sent  a  letter  to  former  Attorney 
General  Edward  Levi  and  then  to  his 
successor  Attorney  General  Griflan  B.  Bell 
urging  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
made  by  Blum  of  official  complicity  in  the 
failure  to  investigate  and  prosecute  these 
former  Nazis. 

I  am  appending  my  correspondence 
with  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell.  At- 
torney General  Bell  stated  that  he  is 
continuing  a  review  of  the  previous  De- 
partment of  Justice  investigations  into 
these  allegations  "to  determine  whether 
further  investigation  by  the  Department 
would  be  appropriate."  In  view  of  the 
serious  charges  raised  by  Howard  Blum's 
book.  I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  a  very  thorough  review  of  its  past 
investigations  and  investigates  any  sub- 
stantial new  charges  raised. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
needed  changes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  can  deport  and  ex- 
clude Nazi  war  criminals  or  others  who 
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House  of 
Washington,  B.C., 
Gritfin  Bell, 

Attorney  General  Designate. 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C 

Deae  Mr.  Bell:  Upon  taking 
to     bring     to     your 
"Wanted"    authored    by    Hokard 
concerns  itself  with  Individ  lals 
edly  participated  in  Nazi  atrqcitles 
withstanding  this,  they 
States  and  received  sanctuartr 

If  the  allegations  In  the  ijook 
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United   States   Department 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
tials  are  true,  then  surely 
be  done  to  root  out  such  c 
lieve  It  Incumbent  upon 
to  investigate  the  matter. 
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Sincerely, 
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Office  of  the  Attorney 
Washington,  D.C, 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S.  House  oj  Representatives, . 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Koch: 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
Howard  Blum  about  p>eople 
United  States  who  allegedly 
Nazi  atrocities  diiring  World 

It  is  my  understanding  t 
ment  was  previously  made 
tions  that  persons  In  the 
Naturalization  Service 
tions   of   Nazi   war   criminal! 
United  States.  It  is  also  my 
that   Attorney  General  Levi 
Department's   Counsel   on 
sponslbillty  to  review  prevloii 
investigations   into  these  a 
termine  whether  further  inve 
Department  would  be 
view  has  been  started  and  you 
ance  that  it  will  continue. 

Again,  thank  you  for 
book  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 

GRIFPI^ 


Gener.\l, 
Jar,  nary  31,  1977. 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and 
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However,  this  is  also  a  story  of  tre- 
mendous courage  by  the  father  of  this 
boy.  Dr.  Joel  Filartiga  has  spoken  out 
against  this  crime,  refusing  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  thugs  who  run  Paraguay. 
For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
appending  an  article  from  America  by 
Alberto  Cabral,  in  which  the  complete 
case  of  Joelito  Filartiga  is  described. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  continues  to  provide  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  Stroessner  regime  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  a 
"consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  intend  to  scrutinize 
any  requests  that  are  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget  for  Paraguay,  and  all 
other  countries  which  show  no  regard 
for  the  human  rights  of  their  people. 

The  America  article,  "Political  Murder 
in  Paraguay,"  is  appended: 

Political  Murder  in  Paraguay 
Shortly  beiore  midnight  on  March  29.  1976. 
seventeen  year  old  Joelito  Filartiga  was  quiet- 
ly kidnapped  from  his  home  in  Asuncl6n, 
Paraguay.  Four  hours  later  two  uniformed 
officers  from  a  nearby  police  station  awoke 
his  sister  and  escorted  her  to  the  neighbor- 
ing house  of  a  police  Inspector,  where  she 
found  the  whipped,  slashed  and  electric 
shocked  corpse  of  her  brother. 

As  gruesome  as  this  incident  may  appear, 
today  It  is  literally  an  everyday  occtirrence 
throughout  Latin  America,  especially  in  the 
right  wing  military  dictatorships  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay. In  their  attempt  to  eliminate  actual 
or  potential  opposition,  and  to  generally  ter- 
rorize the  people  into  submission,  the  use 
of  Torture  as  State  Policy  has  come  to  char- 
acterize these  totalitarian  regimes. 

Because  of  fears  of  further  reprisals,  the 
families  of  the  victims  rarely  mount  any 
protest.  On  the  contrary,  most  often  they 
do  all  that  they  can  to  discretely  bury  their 
dead  without  revealing  the  true  causes.  This 
reaction  of  a  terrorized  people  is  brilliantly 
revealed  in  the  classic  novel  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Solitude:  in  the  passage  after  the 
soldiers  had  shot  hundreds  of  workers  at 
the  bananr,  plantation,  Garcia  Marqu4z 
depicts  their  frightened  neighbors  refusing 
to  acknowledge  that  the  killings  had  taken 
place,  even  as  the  bodies  were  being  carried 
away  In  the  railroad  cars.  After  the  1968 
slaughter  at  the  Plaza  of  Tlateloco  in  Mex- 
ico City  and  the  1972  massacre  at  Trelew, 
Argentina,  I  tried  In  vain  to  Interview  the 
families  of  the  victims,  who  most  often 
denied  that  they  had  recovered  the  bodies 
of  their  loved  ones  even  to  distant  relatives 
and  friends. 

Although  difficult  for  outsiders  to  believe, 
and  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  under- 
stand, daily  kidnappings,  torture  and  mur- 
der by  the  secret  police  or  semi-official  Death 
Squads  are  commonplace  throughout  Latin 
America.  Likewise,  the  "cover-up"  of  these 
atrocities  is  so  widespread  that  it  has  now 
become  an  identifiable  part  of  these  cultures. 
The  kidnapping,  torture  and  murder  of 
Joelito  Filartiga  is  not  In  the  least  uncom- 
mon; what  is  unusual  is  that  his  father.  Dr. 
Joel  Filartiga,  a  noted  medical  philanthro- 
pist and  artist  of  International  reputation, 
did  not  quietly  bury  his  son  in  the  conven- 
tional manner.  Instead,  he  has  used  every 
means  available  to  publicize  the  fact  and  to 
dig  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Filartiga 
laid  the  naked  body  in  state  so  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  that  passed  through  his  home 
to  offer  their  condolences  would  see  the  tor- 
ture wounds.  He  also  distributed  photographs 


of  his  son's  multilated  cadaver  to  the  news- 
papers, exhumed  the  body  so  that  three 
prominent  physicians  could  conduct  an 
honest  autopsy,  spoke  to  everyone  who  would 
listen,  and  filed  a  homicide  suit  against  the 
police  Inspector  and  three  other  members  of 
the  Death  Squad. 

As  the  months  passed  the  official  police 
version  that  the  murder  was  nothing  more 
than  Just  another  "crime  of  passion" — the 
Paraguayan  authorities  contend  that  Joelito 
was  caught  in  bed  with  a  neighbor's  wife  and 
killed  on  the  spot  by  the  irate  husband — 
became  so  completely  discredited  that  when 
in  early  September  the  alleged  cuckolded 
husband,  Hugo  Duarte,  finally  "confessed"  to 
the  crime,  the  Asuncion  newspaper  Aqui  ran 
the  following  headline:  Durate  said  "I  killed 
Filartiga"  (But  Nobdy  Believes  Him)  • 

Even  the  United  States  Embassy  evidently 
has  been  moved  to  break  with  its  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  ignoring  the  constant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  that  have  character- 
ized the  twenty-two  year  long  rule  of  General 
Alfredo  Stroessner.  In  a  clear  display  of  their 
disapproval  of  this  particularly  clumsy  job 
by  the  dictator's  secret  police.  In  late  Sep- 
tember it  sponsored  a  widely  published  ex- 
hibition of  Dr.  Pilirtlga's  art  work  at  the 
USIS  Paraguayan  American  Cultural  Center. 
If  the  photograph  of  Ambassador  George 
Landu  shaking  hands  with  Dr.  Filartiga  that 
was  carried  In  the  newspapers  the  morning 
after  opening  night  did  not  get  the  message 
across  to  Stroessner,  the  fact  that  the  exhibi- 
tion's brochure  dedicated  the  event  to  Joelito 
left  little  doubt  as  to  the  Embassay's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Together  with  such  efforts  in  Paraguay,  the 
Filartiga  case  has  recently  gained  interna- 
tional recognition  through  the  publication 
of  several  articles  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  an  Amnesty  International  re- 
port. Such  pressure,  which  includes  petitions 
and  letters  expressing  solidarity,  has  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  further  violence  against 
the  Filartiga  family. 

In  recent  months  numerous  people,  en- 
couraged by  the  FU&rtiga's  ability  to  oppose 
the  police  state  apparatus,  and  repulsed  by 
the  sadistic  murder  of  his  son.  have  come 
forward  to  confidentially  provide  much  valu- 
able information.  Thus,  It  Is  only  now,  nine 
months  after  Joelito's  death  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  the  complex  political 
and  personal  Intrigue  that  has  grown  to  be- 
come Paraguay's  major  scandal. 

On  March  27,  1976,  Paraguayan  police 
killed  several  guerillas  shortly  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Argentine  border  and  entered 
Paraguay.  The  next  week,  on  April  3,  several 
other  members  of  the  newly  formed  guerilla 
group,  the  Political  Military  Organization 
(OPM)  ••  died  In  an  Asuncl6n  shootout;  and 
three  days  later  police  raided  the  Catholic 
Cristo  Rey  High  School,  which  they  claim 
was  the  center  of  guerilla  operations.  In  the 
following  months  security  forces  carried  out 
the  most  brutal  and  massive  wave  of  repres- 
sion in  recent  Paraguayan  history.  Using  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  all  opposition,  they 
directed  their  attacks  against  Church,  peas- 
ant and  student  organizations.  Killing  scores 
of  people  and  arresting  several  thousand 
more,  the  police  routinely  torture  virtually 
everyone  In  their  custody.  Not  uncommonly, 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  people  who  have  been 
arrested,  such  as  the  peasant  leader  Arturo 
Bernal  and  the  opposition  newspaper  vender 
Mario  Arzamenda,  are  later  returned  to  their 
families  without  any  official  explanation. 

But  in  mid-March,  when  the  police  first 
began  receiving  reports  about  the  OPM,  they 
were  still  attempting  to  gather  information 


*  For  the  Spanish  translation :  the  actual 
headline  Is  Lo  Dijo  Duarte  "Yo  Mate  a  Fll&r- 
tiga"  (Pero  Nadle  Le  Cree). 

**Por  Spanish  translation:  Organlzacl6n 
Politico  Milltar. 


and  identify  their  targets.  Because  of  Dr. 
Fllartiga's  notoriety  as  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  regime,  he  and  his  family  immediately 
came  under  suspicion. 

For  tlie  past  sixteen  years  Dr.  Filirtiga  has 
offered  free  medical  services  to  the  Impover- 
ished Inhabitants  of  the  Ybycui  'Valley  In 
South  Eastern  Paraguay,  thereby  becoming  a 
widely  respected  leader  of  many  of  the 
region's  40,000  peasants.  Moreover,  his  art 
work,  which  has  been  exhibited  throughout 
the  hemisphere  and  Europe,  powerfully  de- 
picts the  oppression  and  suffering  of  his  peo- 
ple: his  message-carrying  art  has  not  Dnly 
won  him  international  recognition,  but  also 
the  enmity  of  the  dictatorship  which  has  Im- 
prisoned him  on  three  separate  occasions. 

Adding  to  the  authority's  suspicions  was 
Fllartiga's  exhibition  and  lecture  tour 
through  California  and  Mexico  in  February 
1976,  during  which  his  art  work  and  speeches 
drew  attention  to  the  repre.sslon  and  poverty 
of  the  continent's  poorest  nation.  Further- 
more, the  family's  frequent  trips  to  visit  Mrs. 
Fllartiga's  mother  In  Posadas,  Argentina, 
from  where  guerilla  reinforcements  re- 
portedly were  infiltrating,  contributed  in 
making  the  Fllartiga's  prime  suspects. 

Along  with  these  political  elements,  a  num- 
ber of  personal  rea.sons  also  entered  into 
the  picture.  Shortly  after  Filartiga  returned 
from  the  North  American  tour,  Amerlco  Pefla, 
the  police  Inspector  who  several  weeks  later 
organized  the  kidnapping  and  torture  of 
Joelito,  unsuccessfully  pressured  Dr.  Fll- 
drtiga  for  a  U.S.  $1,500  "loan",  Pefia  Is  a 
neighbor,  living  only  two  houses  away  from 
the  Filartiga  resident  In  Asuncl6n  with  his 
concubine  Juana  VUlalba,  and  her  eight 
children.  Even  though  she  is  a  mother  and 
married  to  Hugo  Duarte  (who  also  lived  in 
the  same  house) ,  one  of  the  Villalbo  children, 
seventeen  year  old  Rosarlo.  was  the  object 
of  Pena's  sexual  ambitions:  in  fact,  he  had 
attempted  to  rape  her  in  January.  Being  high 
school  classmates  and  friends,  Rosarlo  con- 
fided in  Joelito  who  sided  with  her  In  the 
ensuing  family  squabble.  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  Fllartiga's  politically  suspect,  they 
were  also  a  source  of  personal  frustration  to 
the  ambitious  police  Inspector  Amerlco  Pefia. 

According  to  recent  information  provided 
by  various  informants,  it  was  this  combina- 
tion of  political  and  personal  factors  that 
led  Pena  to  seek  permission  for  the  kidnap- 
ping from  his  superiors,  namely  the  Chief  of 
the  Secret  Police.  Pastor  Coronel,  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sabino  Agosto  Mon- 
tanaro.  It  was  decided  that  becaxise  of  Dr. 
Fllartiga's  International  reputation  it  would 
be  too  risky  to  kidnap  him,  especially  since 
he  suffers  from  an  acute  heart  condition  that 
might  not  have  with.stood  the  torture.  There- 
fore, Joelito,  young  and  without  the  political 
experience  of  his  father  (who  had  stead- 
fastly remained  mute  while  being  tortured 
during  his  last  arrest  in  1966)  emerged  as 
the  logical  victim.  Indeed,  Pena  was  so  con- 
fident that  Joelito  would  confirm  his  suspi- 
cions that  his  father  and  possibly  even  the 
boy  himself,  was  Involved  with  the  guerillas, 
that  a  tape  recording  was  made  of  the  one- 
and-one-half-hour  long  torture  session. 
With  such  evidence.  Dr.  Filartiga  and  Joelito 
would  have  been  convicted  of  sedition,  Pena 
would  have  eliminated  a  personal  enemy, 
gaining  great  prestige,  most  likely  even  a 
promotion,  for  his  initiative  in  uncovering 
the  subversives. 

But  the  plan  failed  miserably  because 
Joelito  had  nothing  to  confess.  According  to 
two  people  who  acttially  have  heard  the 
recording.  Joelito  could  only  repeat  over  and 
over  again  to  the  torturers  "I  do  not  know 
anything.  Why  are  you  doing  this  to  me?" 
Infuriated  by  his  refusal  to  "confess",  Pena 
and  the  three  other  torturers  Intensified  the 
beatings  and  application  of  the  electric 
shocks  to  Joelito's  finger  tips  and  through 
a  wire  Inserted  into  his  penis.  So  strong  were 


the     electric     shocks,     that,     unexpectedly, 
Joelito  suddenly  died  of  a  cardiac  arrest. 

Unprepared  for  this  eventuality,  Pefia  and 
the  others  now  found  themselves  in  the 
potentially  explosive  situation  of  having 
murdered  Joelito  without  extracting  any  in- 
criminating evidence.  In  a  state  of  near 
panic,  they  decided  to  pass  the  murder  off  as 
a  crime  of  passion.  After  severing  the  major 
arteries  with  a  bayonet  so  that  the  body 
could  not  be  embalmed,  they  brought  the 
bloody  corpse  back  to  Pena's  house  and  threw 
It  into  Bosario's  bedroom.  At  the  same  time 
they  called  her  husband,  who  worked  as  a 
night  clerk  In  the  downtown  Hotel  Guarani 
to  tell  him  that  there  was  an  emergency  and 
to  return  home  immediately.  Upon  arriving, 
Hugo  Duarte  agreed  to  cooperate — after  being 
given  a  beating  and  promises  that  he  would 
be  out  of  jail  in  a  week.  In  fact  it  was  rea- 
sonable assumption.  Paraguayan  law  Is  filled 
with  such  precedents  Involving  the  murder 
of  an  adultress  and/or  her  lover.  With  the 
expected  silence  of  the  Filartiga  family,  it 
seemed  that  all  would  shortly  be  forgotten; 
espectlally  since  the  coroner.  Dr.  Hernin 
Molines,  had  been  summoned  to  the  house 
where  he  made  out  a  false  medical  report,  and 
the  Judge  that  would  try  the  case,  Diogenes 
Martinez,  was  also  present  to  legalize  the 
falsified  death  certificate. 

Hugo  Duarte  was  arrested  on  the  spot  and 
his  wife,  Rosarlo,  was  detained  as  a  ma- 
terial witness.  But  on  April  7,  Judge  Mar- 
tinez released  Rosarlo.  Five  days  later,  after 
sending  a  note  to  the  Fllartiga's  sa3rlng  that 
she  wanted  to  talk  with  them,  she  disap- 
peared and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Yet  due  to  the  enormous  public  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  Pilartlgas,  not  even 
the  elimination  of  the  principal  witness,  nor 
the  unabashed  collaboration  of  the  corrupt 
judge — (finally  in  mid-September,  Martinez 
was  forced  to  remove  himself  from  the  case 
as  he  was  so  clearly  involved  In  the  cover- 
up) — has  been  sufficient  to  gain  Duarte's 
release.  Likewise,  two  motions  to  have  the 
case  dismissed,  the  first  in  late  June  and 
the  other  in  mid-December,  were  denied  by 
the  Appellate  Court. 

Even  the  strong  arm  tactics  of  Amerlco 
Pena  and  his  cohorts  have  been  thwarted. 
On  September  30,  Fllartiga's  lawyer,  Horacio 
Galeano  Perrone,  an  apolitical  attorney  with 
high  level  governmental  influence,  was  ar- 
rested and  shackled  to  the  wall  of  what  he 
describes  as  a  cage  in  the  Central  Police 
Headquarters.  Although  Galeano  Perrone's 
connections  secured  his  release  within  eight 
hours.  It  was  not  before  Pefia  had  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  him  a  visit  In  his  cell. 
At  that  time,  Pena  threatened  to  kill  him. 
Dr.  Filartiga  and  his  thirteen  year  old 
daughter,  and  anyone  else  involved,  if  they 
continued  to  push  the  case.  They  are  con- 
tinuing to  push  the  case. 

Presently  the  confrontation  is  a  stand- 
off. The  new  judge,  Rojas  Via,  seems  to  be 
stalling  the  case  in  the  courts,  evidently 
awaiting  further  developments.  Pena's  Death 
Squad  is  being  restrained  by  General  Stross- 
ner,  who  has  come  under  increasing  national 
and  International  criticism  for  the  massive 
wave  pf  arrests,  kidnappings,  torture  and 
executions  which  began  last  4pril.  At  this 
time  Strossner  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
world  opinion  because  he  has  lost  even  the 
veneer  of  democracy  that  has  so  thinly  dis- 
guished  his  dictatorship  for  the  past  fifteen 
years:  all  four  legal  opposition  parties  have 
voted  to  boycott  the  mid-February  charade 
of  a  Constitutional  Convention  which  will 
duly  pass  an  amendment  permitting  Stross- 
ner to  be  "re-elected"  as  President  for  an- 
other five  year  term.  Morever,  given  the 
current  attitude  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, further  criticism  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Parsiguay  could  very  well  mean 
the  end  of  military  and  economic  aid,  as 
well  as  hinder  foreign  loans  and  Investments. 


In  fact,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  International  pressure  may  already  be 
affecting  "el  jefe's"  attitude  toward  the  case; 
persistent  rumors  here  began  In  mid- 
December  that  Strossner  Is  anxious  to  see 
the  Filartiga  case  resolved. 

Indeed,  It  now  seems  clear  that  only 
political  pressure  will  resolve  this  political 
murder.  Certainly  Strossner  is  reluctant  to 
take  punitive  action  against  any  part  of  the 
powerful  police  apparatus  because  Its 
loyalty  Is  essential  for  him  to  remain  in 
power.  Yet,  If  the  damage  to  his  Interna- 
tional reputation  proves  to  be  sufficient, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shark  will  sacri- 
fice a  few  sardines.  In  essence,  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  course  of  action  will  result 
in  the  least  damage  to  his  power  base. 

Every  mention  of  the  Filartiga  case  in  the 
foreign  press  is  another  stain  on  Paraguay's 
bloody  record  of  human  rights  violations. 
Every  petition  sent  to  Strossner  demanding 
justice  in  the  Filartiga  case  is  another  re- 
minder that  the  world  is  watching.  Every 
letter  or  telegram  expressing  solidEirlty  with 
Dr.  Fllartiga's  struggle  sent  to  Ybycui,  Para- 
guay, is  another  weight  placed  on  the  scale 
in  his  favor. 

Even  If  the  balance  has  not  yet  tipped, 
every  indlctation  shows  that  the  interna- 
tional pressure  that  is  now  building  up  will 
be  the  deciding  factor  In  who  will  survive 
the  Pena-Filartlga  confrontation. 


THE  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN 
FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS 
ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ■» 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
again  to  be  the  prime  House  sponsor, 
along  with  Judiciary  Chairman  Peter 
RoDiNO,  of  the  Public  Participation  in 
Federal  Agency  Proceedings  Act.  I  -^/as 
pleased  to  work  on  this  important  leg- 
islation in  the  94th  Congress  when  the 
bill  had  over  70  House  cosponsors,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  will  be 
enacted  in  this  Congress. 

The  legislation  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  full  Senate  Judiciarj-  Committee 
in  the  last  Congress  and  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  this  session  as  S. 
270  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  14  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  improving  our  Federal 
agencies  but  few  of  the  pending  pro- 
posals would  more  than  provide  for  ad- 
ditional studies  and  commissions.  The 
Public  Participation  in  Federal  Agency 
Proceedings  Act  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  existing  agencies  can  be  improved 
now  by  providing  them  with  the  benefit 
of  a  larger  range  of  views  when  making 
policy  decisions. 

The  Public  Participation  in  Federal 
Agency  Proceedings  Act  would  permit 
the  award  of  att<3meys'  fees  and  other 
costs  to  those  parties  whose  participa- 
tion in  agency  proceedings  would  "sub- 
stantially contribute  to  a  fair  determina- 
tion of  the  issues"  and  whose  economic 
interest  in  the  case  is  small  or  whose  re- 
sources are  so  small  that  without  an 
av.-ard  they  could  not  participate.  The 
bill  applies  to  all  rule  making,  licensing 
and  rate  making  cases  and  to  such  other 
agency  proceedings  which  involve  issues 
relating  to  health,  safety,  civil  rights,  en- 
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California;  Phillip  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia; Ronald  V.  Dellums  of  California; 
Christopher  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut; 
Thomas  J.  Downey  of  New  York;  Robert 
F.  Drinan  of  Massachusetts;  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California;  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 
of  New  York;  Daniel  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Haroid  E.  Ford  of  Tennessee; 
Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota;  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman  of  New  York;  Barbara 
Jordan  of  Texas;  John  J.  LaFalce  of  New 
York;  William  Lehman  of  Florida; 
Andrew  Maguire  of  New  Jersey;  Abner 
J.  MncvA  of  Illinois;  Parren  J.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland;  Joe  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts; Anthony  Toey  Moffett  of  Con- 
necticut; James  L.  Cbefstar  of  Minne- 
sota: Richard  L.  Ottinger  of  New  York; 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island; 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  of  New  York; 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York; 
James  H.  Scheuer  cf  New  York ;  John  F. 
Seiberling  of  Ohio;  Stephen  J.  Solarz  of 
New  York;  Gladys  Nodn  Spellman  of 
Maryland;  Fortney  H.  St.irk  of  Cali- 
fornia; Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio;  Morris  K. 
Udall  of  Arizona;  Henry  A.  Waxman  of 
California;  and  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
significant  revisions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  new  version  follow: 

A  Brief  Description  of  the  Public  Partici- 
p.'^TiON  IN  Federal  Agency  Proceedi.mgs 
Act  of  1977 

1.    AGENCY    decisions 

Each  agency  Is  authorized  to  award  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees,  expert  witness  fees, 
and  other  costs  of  jjarticlpatlon  when  public 
participation  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
promote  a  full  and  fair  determination  of  the 
Issues  Involved  In  the  proceeding. 

To  be  eligible  a  person  or  class  of  persons 
must  be  reasonably  expected  to  substantially 
contribute  to  a  fair  determination  of  the 
proceeding,  and  where  either  the  person  or 
classes'  economic  interest  In  the  rase  Is  small 
or  their  resources  are  so  small  that  they 
couldn't  participate  wlthoiit  an  award. 

The  act  applies  to  all  licensing,  ratemak- 
Ing,  rulemaking  proceedings  and  such  other 
agency  proceedings  which  involve  Issues 
relating  to  health,  safety,  civil  rights,  en- 
vironment and  consumer  pocketbook  issues. 

Each  agency  makes  the  determination  of 
eligibility  under  this  section  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  proceeding,  unless 
that  Is  Impractical. 

A  person  or  organization  who  receives 
funds  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  if  there 
Is  a  finding  that  the  pyerson  or  class  has  not 
provided  the  contemplated  representation  or 
has  acted  in  an  obdurate,  dilatory,  or  men- 
dacious fashion  or  for  oppressive  reasons. 

There  are  provisions  to  bring  a  civil  ac- 
tion to  review  an  agency  action  which  has 
denied  or  insufficiently  awarded  or  reim- 
bursed attorney  fees.  Agencies  are  required 
to  adopt  regulations  to  take  effect  within 
six  months  after  enactment. 

There  are  reporting  requirements  for  each 
agency  head  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  the  nature  and  disposition  of  all 
proceedings  In  which  fees  and  costs  were 
sought  under  this  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  three-year  authori- 
zation for  the  program. 

n.    APPEALS    FROM    AGENCY    DECISIONS 

Furthermore,  any  party  or  intervener  in  a 
civil  action  for  Judicial  review  of  agency 
action  shall  be  entitled  to  collect  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  where  the  court  accords 
the  relief  sought,  and  the  court  determines 
that  an  Important  public  purpose  was 
served;    and   the   economic   Interest   In   the 


case  is  small  or  their  resources  are  so  low 
that  without  an  award  under  this  section 
they  could  not  have  participated.  Promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  a  reporting  system  are  also 
established  under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

RECENT  SUBSTAN-nVE  CHANGES  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROCEED- 
INGS   ACT 

Clarification  of  the  type  of  agency  activi- 
ties to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  applied. 

Express  statement  that  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  funds  for  merely  attending,  as  op- 
posed to  participating  in,  agency  proceed- 
ings, nor  for  proceedings  where  costs  are 
minimal. 

Elimination  of  provisions  for  funding  of 
class  actions  In  agency  proceedings. 

Emphasizes,  that  bill  does  not  alter  present 
agency  rules  governing  standing. 

Amendment  to  eligibility  test  to  preclude 
funding  of  groups  which  seek  to  represent 
Interests  which  are  already  adequately  repre- 
sented by  a  participant  other  than  the 
agency  itself. 

Express  authorization  that  agencies  require 
consolidation  of  duplicative  presentations, 
and  to  select  one  or  more  effective  repre- 
sentations, offer  compensation  only  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  expenses,  or  compensate 
jointly  persons  representing  Identical  or 
closely-related  viewpoints. 


OIL  COMPANY  DIVESTITURE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall  and  I, 
along  with  29  other  Members  are  intro- 
ducing the  Energy  Industry  Divestiture 
Act,  which  is  intended  to  restore  com- 
petition to  the  energy  industries.  The 
American  consumer  needs  adequate  sud- 
plies  of  energy  at  reasonable  prices.  In 
the  long  run,  that  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  a  free  marketplace 
and  vigorous  competition. 

The  Seiberling-Udall  bill  contains 
these  principal  elements : 

First.  It  would  require  horizontal  di- 
vestiture in  the  major  energy  industries; 
that  is.  it  would  prohibit  any  company 
from  controlling  mineral  deposits  in 
more  than  one  major  energy  class — coal, 
uranium,  and  oil/natural  gas. 

Second.  It  would  require  vertical  di- 
vestiture in  the  oil  and  gas  industry ;  that 
is,  prohibit  any  company  from  engaging 
in  more  than  one  stage  of  the  oil  and 
gas  process — control  and  production  of 
mineral  deposits,  refining,  transporta- 
tion, and  retail  sales. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  joint  ventures 
between  any  of  the  11  major  oil  com- 
panies which  produce,  refine,  transport, 
or  sell  more  than  1.6  million  barrels  of 
oil  daily.  The  bill  would  permit  two  or 
more  such  companies  to  participate  on 
a  joint  venture  if  the  Attorney  General 
approved  it  and  if  it  was  operated  in 
compliance  with  regulations  he  would 
promulgate  to  insure  competition. 

The  Energy  Industry  Divestiture  Act 
is  not  an  immediate  solution  to  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  crisis.  That  must  be  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation.  However, 
if  enacted,  it  would  help  America  move 
from  an  excessive  dependence  on  oil  and 
gas  toward  greater  use  of  lower  cost  coal 
and,  if  its  safety  problems  are  resolved, 
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nuclear  power.  We  must  make  that  shift 
within  the  next  two  decades.  However,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  this  kind  of  shift 
will  succeed  as  it  is  hoped,  so  long  as  the 
oil  companies  continue  to  control  vast 
reserves  of  coal  and  uranium. 

The  94th  Congress  took  several  positive 
steps  toward  insuring  that  the  executive 
branch  land  leasing  policies  promote 
rather  than  hinder  competition.  The 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production 
Act  (Public  Law  94-258)  and  the  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  amendments  (Public 
Law  94-377  >  contain  a  number  of  pro- 
competition  provisions,  including  re- 
quirements that:  First,  the  Attorney 
General  participate  in  formulating  regu- 
lations concerning  the  production  and 
sale  of  Elk  Hills  petroleum  and  concern- 
ing coal  leasing;  and  second,  the  Attor- 
ney General  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
review  Elk  Hills  contracts  and  proposed 
coal  leases  and  to  challenge  any  he  be- 
lieves to  be  anticompetitive.  Similar  pro- 
visions were  contained  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  amendments, 
which  died  in  the  final  hours  of  the  94th 
Congress  when  the  House  ordered  that 
bill  recommitted  to  conference.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  is  de- 
manding that  the  energy-  industry  be 
competitive  rather  than  monopolistic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  Congressman 
Udall's  and  my  published  remarks  on  the 
Energy  Industry  Divestiture  Act  are  in- 
serted immediately  following: 
Statement  of  Congressmen  Seiberling  and 
Udall 
In  our  private  enterprise  system,  we  must 
rely  primarily  on  competition  to  keep  prices 
low.  A  main  purpose  of  uur  antitrust  laws  Is 
to  ensure  competition  and  to  prevent  collu- 
sion. Unfortunately,  for  many  years  now,  the 
power  of  the  huge  oil  companies  has  suc- 
ceeded In  thwarting  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  in  the  oil  Industry.  Ihe 
result  has  been  the  development  of  an  oil 
indtistry  structure  that  seriously  Impairs 
competition. 

The  oil  Industry  today  is  dominated  by 
"vertically  integrated"  companies,  which 
means  those  companies  which  perform  every 
step  from  exploration  through  production  to 
retail  sales  at  the  gas  pump.  Government  in- 
ability to  stop  this  growing  dominance  has 
hindered  the  ability  of  the  Independent  oil 
companies  to  provide  effective  competition  to 
the  majors.  Government  regulation  cannot 
replace  the  marketplace  and,  as  Is  dramat- 
ically Illustrated  by  the  current  natural  gas 
crisis,  the  large  perroleum  companies  end  up 
getting  the  price  they  demand. 

Vertical  Integration  also  means  that  each 
major  oil  company  owns  its  own  oil  reserves. 
Every  time  OPEC  raises  oil  prices,  the  value 
of   every  oil   company's   petroleum   reserves 
takes   a   huge  upward   jump.   In   these  cir- 
cumstances,  the   vertically-Integrated   com- 
panies have  little  or  no  financial  Incentive 
to  bargain  for  lower  OPEC  prices,  since  high 
OPEC  prices  keep  the  value  of  the  oil  com- 
panies'   holdings    high.    High    oil    company 
profits  are  also  ensured  by  high  OPEC  prices. 
In  addition,  the  government's  Inability  to 
take  effective  antitrust  action  against  the  oil 
companies  has  encouraged  them  to  collabo- 
rate with  each  other  rather  than  compete. 
Over  half  of  the  oil  produced  by  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies is  through  joint  ventures,  containing 
from  2  to  8  companies  ;s  partners.  About  SS*"; 
of  Mobil's  woldwlde  crude  oil  production  is 
through  joint  ventures.  These  oil  company 
joint  ventures  Involve  the  sharing  of  risks, 
capital,  data  and  profits  In  a  manner  unlike 
any  other  American  industry.  This  intricate 
web  of  joint  venture  arrangements  and  rela- 


tionships reflects  the  "soft"  nature  of  compe- 
tition in  the  oil  Industry,  and  It  makes  the 
Industry  far  more  monopolistic  than  the  large 
number  of  oil  companies  might  otherwise 
imply. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  trend  toward  oU 
company  control  of  the  coal  and  uranium  In- 
dustries. Currently,  the  oil  companies  own  or 
control  5  of  the  7  largest  coal  companies, 
over  359c  of  the  nation's  privately-held  coal 
reserves,  and  well  over  60%  of  the  nation's 
privately-held  uranium  reserves.  The  result 
is  that  the  oil  companies  are  Increasingly 
able  to  make  fundamental  decisions  about 
the  prices  and  production  levels  of  the  en- 
ergy resources  which  are  the  primary  com- 
petitors with  oil.  This  dangerous  trend  must 
be  halted. 

The  current  natural  gas  crisis  is  only  the 
latest   warning  that  we   must  decrease  our 
dependence  upon  oil  and  gas.  The  necessary 
shift  to  environmentally-sound  coal  u.se  and 
safe  nuclear  power  could  be  obstructed  by 
the   oil   industry  if   it  owns   the  coal   and 
uranium  industries.  If  the  oil  companies  gain 
further  control  over  the  coal  Industry,  for 
example,  they  might  well  conclude  that  their 
overall  profits  would  be  maximized  by  keep- 
ing oil   prices  high   and  by  restricting  the 
production  of  coal.  America's  energy  needs 
require  that  Congress  prevent  the  oil  com- 
panies from  taking  over  the  coal  and  uranium 
industries.  Only  divestiture  can  ensure  that 
the  oil,  coal,   and  uranium  Industries  will 
become  Independent  and  that  energy  policy 
will  be  set  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in-stead  of  by  the  giant  energy  conglomerates. 
We   are   asking   the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
to  develop  regulations  under  which  competi- 
tion wUl  be  promoted  rather  than  hindered 
by  the  Government's  leasing  of  oil,  coal,  and 
uranium  lands.  The  Government  should  do 
nothing   to   further   fuel   the   lack  of  com- 
petition  within   the   energy   Industries.   We 
hope  that  President  Carter  will  continue  the 
support  for  horizontal  divestiture  which  he 
voiced  during  his  campaign. 


TAX  CREDIT  SPECIFICALLY  FOR 
MODERNIZING  OLDER  MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANTS 

I  Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the 
present  10-percent  investment  tax  credit 
to  20  percent  to  modernize  older  manu- 
facturing plants  over  25  years  old — or 
build  new  ones  in  nearby  locations — 
within  10  miles  of  an  existing  plant. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  the  bill  are 
28  of  our  colleagues  whose  names  are 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
incentives  to  encourage  manufacturing 
industries  to  remain  in  their  established 
communities  rather  than  relocate.  The 
economic  decline  of  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  West  and  Northeast  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  these  areas  are  built 
around  industrial  plants  that  are  ob- 
solescent to  the  point  that  they  are  no 
longer  competitive  with  newer  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  or  in  foreign 
countries. 

Yet  many  of  these  newer  plants  have 
been  financed  partly  through  special  tax 
incentives.  This  bUl,  along  with  other 
steps  I  hope  this  Congress  will  take,  can 
help  to  make  these  older  industrial  areas 
competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry 
again.   Certainly  it  is  in  the  national 


interest  to  forestall  the  economic  decline 
and  possible  economic  collapse  of  these 
areas. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 
tragic  examples  in  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West  of  what  happens  to  a  city 
when  jobs  are  lost  permanently  as  a 
result  of  industrial  plant  relocations. 
Although  such  problems  may  seem  to  be 
"local"  in  nature,  the  costs  of  decaying 
cities  are  borne  by  all  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  increased  welfare  payments,  im- 
employment  compensation,  rising  crime, 
increased  medical  costs,  and  the  costs 
of  retraining  workers  and  relocating 
families.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  much  this  bill  would  cost  in 
lost  revenues.  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  costs  would  be  more 
than  oifset  by  savings  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned above. 

Certainly  this  bill  will  not  solve  the 
problems  of  industrial  plant  relocation 
and  general  economic  decline  in  the 
Northeast  and  Middle  West.  It  is  offered 
only  as  a  partial  solution.  However,  while 
other  Federal  and  local  efforts  are 
needed,  I  believe  this  bill  can  have  im- 
portant results  for  the  older  manufac- 
turing centers  of  our  country.  Our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Har- 
rington ) ,  as  chairman  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Economic  Coalition,  is  leading  a 
major  effort  to  help  in  formulating  pro- 
posals which  will  aid  in  the  economic  re- 
covery of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
believe  this  bill  dovetails  with  that  effort. 
Finally.  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Federal  aid  alone  will  not 
do  the  job.  State  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  business,  organized  labor,  and 
the  financial  community,  must  redouble 
their  efforts  to  make  the  older  urban 
areas  as  attractive  and  as  competitive  as 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  include  the  cosponsors  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Cosponsors 
Rep.  Henry  Reuss. 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson. 
Rep.  Michael  Harrington. 
Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Rep.  James  Blanchard. 
Rep.  Charles  Carney. 
Rep.  Charles  Diggs. 
Rep.  Robert  Edgar. 
Rep.  Joshua  Eilberg. 
Rep.  William  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Rep.  Benjamin  Oilman. 
Rep.  William  Hughes. 
Rep.  Peter  Kostmayer. 
Rep.  John  LaFalce. 
Rep.  Donald  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Rep.  John  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Rep.  William  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rep.  Ron  Mottl. 
Rep.  Donald  Pease. 
Rep.  Carl  Pursell. 
Rep.  Leo  Ryan. 
Rep.  Ralph  Regula. 
Rep.  Ronald  Sarasln. 
Rep.  J.  William  Stanton. 
Rep.  WUUam  Walsh. 
Rep.  Thomas  F.  Ashley. 
Rep.  Tom  Luken. 

H.R.  3372 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  the  modernization  of 
manufacturing  plants  by  providing  an  ad- 
ditional Investment  credit  for  machinery 
placed  In  service  In  existing  manufactur- 
ing plants  or  In  nearby  plants 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ' 

Credit  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c) 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
to  qualified  Investment)  Is 
Ing   at   the  end  thereof   the 
paragraph : 

"(6)  Machinery  and  equlpnient 
service  In  existing  manufactuflng 
In  nearby  plants. — 

"(A)    In  the  case  of  sectloti 
which  is  qualified  machinery 
the  amount  of  the  qualified 
be  200  percent  of  the  amoujit 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)   For  purposes  of  this 
term   'qualified   machinery 
means  any  machinery  or 
placed  In  service  by  the 
connection  with  a  qualified 
facility. 

"(C)   For  purposes  of  this 
term  'qualified  manufacturing 
any  plant  or  facility  which 
taxpayer  in  a  trade  or 
facturlng  or  producing  goods 

"(1)  If— 

"(I)  such  plant  or  facility 
of   the    enactment   of   the 
Credit  Act  of  1977,  owned  by 
and  used  by  him  In  such  a  tra  le 

"(11)  such  plant  or  facility 
owned  and  used  by  the  taxp 
more  calendar  years,  and 

"(III)  without  new  machln4ry 
ment.  such  plant  or  facility 
clently   higher  production 
will   be  unable  to  compete 
other    plants    or    facilities 
goods;  or 

"(11)    if  such  plant  or  faculty 
within   10  miles   of  a  plant 
scribed  In  clause  (1) . 
Such   term   does   not   Include 
facility   used   predominantly 
business  described   In  paragr4ph 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this 

"(1)  members  of  the  same 
of  corporations   (as  defined  1 
(a))    which   file   a   consolidated 
the  first  taxable  year  ending 
of   the   enactment   of  the 
Credit  Act  of  1977  and  for 
thereafter  shall  be  treated  as 
and 

"(11)  assets  acquired  by  the 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Tax  Credit  Act  of  1977  In  a 
which  section  381  fa)  applies  s^all 
as  not  owned  by  the  taxpayer 

(b)(1)   Subsection    (a)    of 
.s\ich  Code  (relating  to  certai;  i 
etc..  of  section  38  property) 
redesignating   paragraph    (4i 
(5)  and  by  inserting  after 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)   Property  ceases  to  be 

chinery  and  equipment. if 

able  year  any  section  38  prope  • 
account  as  qualified  machine 
ment  (as  defined  in  section  46  [ 
determining  qualified  investnfent 
be  used  on  or  In  connection 
manufacturing  faclUtv    (as 
tlon  46(c)(6)(C)).  then  the 
chapter  for  such  taxable  yea 
creased  by  an  amount  equal  tc 
decrease  in  the  credits  allowed 
38  for  all  prior  taxable  year.' 
have  resulted  solely  from  not 
property,  for  purposes  of 
fied  Investment,  as  qualified 
equipment   (after  giving  due 
period  before  such  change  In 
plication  of  this  paragraph  tc 
Is  followed  by  the  appUcatior 
(1)    to   such    property.    prop(r 
shall  be  made  in  applying 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such 
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(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  or 
(3) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1).  (3), or  (4)". 

(3)   Paragraph   (6)(B)   of  such  subsection 

(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(4) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (5)". 

Sec.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  property — 

(1)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer, on  or  after  such  date,  except  that 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  the 
portion  of  the  basis  which  is  properly  at- 
tributable to  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  on  or  after  such  date. 

(b)   The  amendments  made  by  section  2 

(b)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON'S  TES- 
TIMONY BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE OPPOSING  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  PAUL  WARNKE  AS  CHIEF  SALT 
NEGOTIATOR 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Wamke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  chief 
SALT  negotiator. 

Because  the  Paul  Wamke  who  em- 
erged yesterday  in  Mr.  Warnke's  own 
testimony  before  the  committee  was  so 
diametrically  different  from  the  Paul 
Wamke  who  has  been  speaking  and 
writing  extensively  on  defense  and  arms 
limitation  matters  in  the  Washington 
area  these  past  8  years,  I  believe  that 
Members  may  find  my  testimony  of  in- 
terest. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  Representative  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  February  8,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  here,  as  one  who 
has  spent  18  years  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  concentrating  on 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions, to  oppose  most  emphatically  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Paul  Wamke  as  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  chief  negotiator  In  the  forthcoming 
SALT  n  negotiations. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  Mr.  Warnke's 
published  views  on  national  security  Issues, 
on  the  n'\ture  of  the  Soviet  threat,  and  on 
the  handling  of  SALT  negotiations.  Mr. 
Warnke  as  chief  SALT  negotiator  would  In 
my  Judgment  be  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong 
Job  at  the  wrong  time. 

Of  course  the  power  to  confirm  executive 
nominations  resides  exclusively  In  the  Sen- 
ate. But  In  today's  strategic  environment  the 
selection  of  a  chief  SALT  negotiator  must 
be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  as  much  to 
every  member  of  the  House  as  to  eveiT  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  If  previous  prac- 
tices are  adhered  to,  any  agreement  result- 
ing from  these  negotiations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Since  the  outlook  of  the  chief  negotiator 
win  obviously  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
shape  of  whatever  agreement  emerges  from 
these  negotiations,  all  of  us  In  the  Congress 


must  exercise  extreme  caution  In  the  person 
whom  we  approve  to  exercise  that  responsi- 
bility. 

To  appreciate  the  disturbing  Implications 
of  the  Warn'ice  nomination,  let  me  review 
brlefiy  the  strategic  situation  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviets  as  It  has  been  develop- 
ing over  the  past  few  years.  With  the  end 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war  a  strong  anti-military 
bias  set  In  here  In  the  Congress,  as  a  result 
of  which  substantial  cuts  were  made  in  the 
defense  budget  over  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years,  culminating  with  a  whopping  $9  bil- 
lion cut  In  FY  1976.  In  the  process  America's 
defense  capabilities,  ships  at  sea,  men  under 
arms,  and  vital  research  and  development 
effort  all  went  Into  a  steady  decline. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  CTnlon  was  continu- 
ing Its  policy  of  rapid  military  development 
on  every  front,  fielding  during  that  same 
p>erlod  a  number  of  advanced  design  weap- 
ons— planes,  tanks,  missiles,  and  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines.  Many  military  experts  con- 
cluded that  with  American  power  steadily 
declining  and  Soviet  military  power  steadily 
Increasing,  the  Soviets  had  either  already 
achieved  military  superiority  over  us  or  were 
on  the  verge  of  attaining  such  superiority. 

And  then  last  year,  for  reasons  that  are 
still  not  entirely  clear,  the  Congress  unex- 
pectedly made  a  180  degree  turn  and  ap- 
proved a  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1977  almost 
as  substantial  as  the  one  submitted  to  us  by 
the  Ford  Administration. 

That  action  was  a  legislative  landmark, 
because  after  six  or  seven  years  of  steady 
decline  America's  military  strength  had  fi- 
nally begun  to  move  upwards  again.  Con- 
gress had  been  warned  that  if  we  had  any 
Interest  In  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  fever- 
ish pace  of  Soviet  military  advance,  defense 
spending  would  have  to  Increase  between 
2  to  4  percent  each  year,  discounting  Infla- 
tion. Even  at  that  we  would  not  be  moving 
towards  superiority,  only  towards  maintain- 
ing what  Secretary  Rumsfeld  had  called 
"rough  equivalence"  with  the  Soviets. 

So  the  question  before  Congress  and  the 
country  in  February  1977  Is.  Where  do  we 
go  from  here?  Do  we  continue  the  trend  set 
In  motion  last  year?  Or  do  we  go  back  to  the 
old  habit  of  hacking  away  at  defense  In  the 
belief  that  It's  already  too  big,  and  the 
money  In  It  would  be  better  spent  on  social 
and  welfare  programs? 

At  the  very  time  when  America  has  repudi- 
ated Its  earlier  policy  of  repeated  defense 
cuts  and  made  the  conscious  decision  not  to 
let  the  Soviets  get  ahead  of  us,  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  for  us  to  name  as  our  principal 
representative  in  the  most  sensitive  and  far- 
reaching  negotiations  of  all,  a  man  who.  re- 
gardless of  what  hard -lined  views  he  may 
now  be  giving  to  this  committee,  has  at  each 
step  of  the  way  over  the  last  8  years  repeat- 
edly and  consistently  opposed  every  new 
weapon  or  Improved  military  capability  we 
have  undertaken. 

In  1972.  as  the  head  of  the  McGovern 
Panel  on  National  Security  and  a  top  defense 
adviser  to  Presidential  candidate  McGovern, 
Paul  Warnke  Joined  In  opposing  the  MIRVlng 
of  our  ballistic  missiles,  opposing  Minute- 
man  III,  favoring  dismantling  of  all  Titan 
ICBM's.  favoring  a  stop  to  the  conversion  of 
Polaris  submarines  to  Poseldons,  opposing 
the  B-1,  opposing  the  safeguard  ABM.  and 
favoring  a  50  percent  cut  in  the  Army's  air 
defense  missiles.  A  later  report  of  the  same 
McGovern  Panel  on  National  Security  also 
opposed  improvements  In  missile  accuracy, 
opposed  development  of  a  hard-target  ca- 
Dabllity,  opposed  the  cruise  missile,  opro^ed 
the  ABM,  opposed  bomber  defense,  opposed 
the  AWACs,  opposed  MIRVlng  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  opposed  development 
of  the  Trident  submarine. 

In  fact,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Nunn  and  others,  over  the  years — 
whatever  he  may  be  saying  now  as  he  moves 
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from  one  Senate  office  to  another — Mr. 
Warnke  has  opposed  development  of  virtual- 
ly all  the  cvu-rent  components  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent,  which  will  be  the  key  issue  In  the 
forthcoming  SALT  negotiations — weapons 
whose  destructive  power.  Ironically,  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  bringing  the 
Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table  In  the  first 
place. 

Two  years  later.  In  1974,  Mr.  Warnke  was 
still  on  the  same  track.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  he  op- 
posed the  B-1,  opposed  the  F-14,  opposed  the 
Navy's  base  at  Diego  Garcia,  favored  a  200,- 
000  man  cut  In  our  military  personnel,  fa- 
vored a  cut  in  our  NATO  troops,  opposed 
the  Trident  submarine,  opposed  Improving 
the  accuracy  and  yield  of  our  nuclear  mis- 
siles, favored  a  slow  down  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  attack  submarines,  and  op- 
posed the  SAM-D  missile. 

Last  year.  In  1976,  It  was  once  again  the 
same  consistent  srory  of  negativism  on  de- 
fense. Testifying  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Warnke  opposed  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  opposed  the  Trident  submarine, 
two  of  the  very  few  efforts  we  have  made 
over  the  past  deuade  in  upgrading  and  mod- 
ernizing our  nuclear  deterrent  force  to  off- 
set all  of  the  myriad  Improvements  which 
the  Soviets  made  over  the  same  period. 

One  of  the  organizations  on  which  Mr. 
Warnke  has  been  active — he  was  its  chair- 
man— was  the  Advisory  Commltee  of  the 
Project  on  Budget  Priorities.  In  1974  that 
group  Issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Report 
to  Congre.ss:  Military  Policies  and  Budget 
Priorities.  FY  1975."  The  letter  transmitting 
this  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  Warnke,  and 
the  pamnhlet  lists  him  as  "convenor"  of  the 
renortlng  committee.  The  report  states  the 
following : 

"The  effort  to  gain  Congressional  control 
of  the  defense  budget  in  FY  1975  should, 
first  of  all.  acriept  the  view  supported  in  this 
report  that  the  world  situation  will  not  re- 
aulre.  for  the  foreseeable  fiiture.  constant 
dollar  Increases  .  .  . 

"Congress  however  should  go  beyond 
merely  holding  the  budget  constant  and 
should  begin  to  require  the  Pentagon  to 
squeeze  the  fat  out  .  .  .  This  efllciency  pro- 
gram could  be  Implemented  by  a  3  percent 
reduction  In  appropriations.  In  constant  dol- 
lars, for  each  of  the  next  5  years." 

In  other  words,  while  the  nation's  top 
defense  officials  were  telling  \is  we  must 
lncrea.se  the  defense  btidget  by  at  least  2 
percent  a  year  In  constant  dollars  If  we  are 
to  maintain  even  "rough  equivalence"  with 
an  expanding  Soviet  military  posture.  Mr. 
Warnke  v;as  proposing  to  decrease  that 
budget  by  3  percent  a  year  over  a  5-year 
period.  If  that  particular  Warnke  plan  had 
been  adopted  In  1974 — fortunately  It 
wasn't — our  defense  budget  today  would  be 
$28.8  billion  below  the  one  submitted  by  the 
Ford  Administration.  A  cut  of  $28.8  billion. 
In  other  words,  contrasted  with  a  cut  of  only 
$2.8  billion  now  being  considered  by  the  Car- 
ter Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  these  con- 
sistent and  repeatedly  espoused  views,  the 
nominee  reveals  himself  to  be  clearly  outside 
the  mainstream  of  current  American  defense 
thinking,  both  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
country.  lAst  December  Opinion  Research 
reported  that  71  percent  of  the  American 
people  believed  our  defense  budget  was  ade- 
qviate  or  should  be  Increased.  Only  16  percent 
favored  reducing  It.  A  Gallup  Poll  taken 
about  the  same  time  showed  63  precent  either 
in  favor  of  the  present  budget  or  wanting  a 
larger  one.  compared  to  only  27  percent  favor- 
ing defense  cuts. 

The  sweeping  cuts  which  Mr.  Wamke  has 
been  espousing,  year  after  year,  regardless  of 
what  was  taking  place  In  other  areas  of  the 
world,  prove  him  manifestly  unqualified  for 
the  special  responsibility  for  which  he  has 
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been  nominated.  This  kind  of  cut-defense 
thinking  was  highly  fashionable  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Today  It  Is  dangerously  obsolete. 
Oh,  of  course,  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  asstwlng 
you  that  he  espouses  an  "adequate  defense." 
But  how  odd  that  over  the  years,  whenever 
the  chips  were  down,  he  has  always  managed 
to  come  down,  year  after  year,  in  opposition 
to  virtually  every  new  military  development 
and  improvement  this  country  has  put 
forward. 

How  could  such  a  person  possibly  defend, 
with  a  straight  face,  across  the  table  from  all 
those  tough,  unsmiling,  hard-nosed,  im- 
placable Soviet  negotiators  that  always  siu"- 
face  at  every  disarmament  negotiation,  the 
maintenance  of  all  these  weapons  which  he 
has  so  consistently  opposed,  and  which  to- 
day, despite  his  persistent  opposition  over 
the  years,  comprise  the  real  strength  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  which  in  virtually  every  other 
category  Is  numerically  inferior  to  the 
Soviets? 

He  just  couldn't  do  It.  The  Russians  would 
quote  his  own  words  right  back  to  him — 
and  the  American  position,  at  least  as  far  as 
our  own  point  man  was  concerned,  would  be 
devastated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  upcoming  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions, and  all  of  us  are  hopeful  they  will 
succeed.  Obviously  there  Is  no  real  point  In 
escalating  the  level  of  nuclear  deterrent  so 
long  as  we  can  be  sure  of  maintaining  a 
genuine  balance  in  our  capabilities,  and  so 
long,  as  I  have  said,  the  agreement  that 
spells  out  that  balance  Is  unambiguous,  veri- 
fiable, and  self -enforcing. 

We  made  a  start  In  achieving  such  a  mu- 
tual balance  In  the  SALT  I  agreement,  a 
document  widely  hailed  at  the  time.  But  In 
subsequent  years  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  there  were  so  many  ambiguities  in 
SALT  I  that  we  can  no  longer  be  certain  it 
actually  represents  a  real  balance  today.  One 
of  the  first  requirements  of  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment Is  that  It  ends  those  ambiguities  and 
loopholes  In  SALT  I.  The  only  way  to  pro- 
vide such  certainty  Is  with  a  very  precise 
document,  carefully  spelled  out,  with  all  the 
t's  crossed  and  all  the  I's  dotted. 

But  here  again,  the  record  shows  that  Paul 
Warnke  is  emphatically  in  no  position  to 
preside  over  the  kind  of  negotiations  that 
lead  to  a  precise  written  agreement. 

He  gave  us  a  very  revealing  Insight  Into 
his  view  on  this  particular  question  an  an 
article  in  the  Spring  1975  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy,  entitled,  "Two  Apes  on  a  Treadmill." 
Here  are  Mr.  Warnke's  precise  proposals  for 
conducting  nuclear  negotiations,  and  I  sug- 
gest they  be  taken  seriously,  since  Mr. 
Warnke  has  Just  reprinted  them  this  morn- 
ing on  the  Op -Ed  page  of  The  New  York 
Times: 

"In  trying  to  end  this  Irrational  arms  com- 
petition, total  reliance  Is  now  placed  on 
negotiations  looking  toward  formal  agree- 
ment .  .  .  But  the  ongoing  process  seems  to 
aggravate  the  problem  .  .  .  Rather  than  creat- 
ing a  climate  In  which  restraint  can  be 
practiced,  the  existence  of  the  negotiations 
themselves  has  been  an  occasion  for  accelera- 
tion of  strategic  arms  development  .  .  . 

"The  question  Inescapably  arises  whether, 
under  our  current  defense  policies,  we  can 
afford  to  negotiate  about  arms  control  .  .  . 
If  we  mtist  accept  the  Insistence  that  the 
momentum  of  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams must  be  maintained  In  order  to  bar- 
gain effectively,  the  talks  have  become  too 
expensive  a  luxury  .  .  .  Insofar  as  formal 
agreements  are  concerned,  we  may  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  now  go  . . . 

"As  a  start,  we  might  Inform  the  Soviet 
Union  both  privately  and  publicly  that  we 
have  placed  a  moratorium  on  further 
MIRVlng  of  our  land-  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. We  should  also  announce  that  a  hold 
has  been  placed  on  development  of  the 
Trident   submarine    and   the   B-1    strategic 


bomber.  We  should  advise  the  Soviet  Union 
that  this  pause  will  be  reviewed  In  six 
months  In  the  light  of  what  action  the  So- 
viet Union  takes  during  that  period  .  .  . 

"If  the  Soviet  Union  responds  by  some 
significant  slowing  of  its  own  strategic  arms 
build-up,  we  can  at  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months  announce  additional  moves  .  .  . 
If  reciprocal  action  Is  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  the  elimination  of  some  of 
Its  older  missile-carrying  submarines  and  a 
freeze  on  the  development  of  the  new  fam- 
ily ICBMs,  other  low-risk  Initiatives  are 
available  to  us.  We  can  and  should,  for  ex- 
ample, substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  now  deployed  In 
Europe.  The  number — over  7,000 — Is  many 
times  m  excess  of  that  useful  In  any  re- 
motely conceivably  contingency. 

"The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that 
highly  advertised  restraint  on  our  part  v/lU 
be  reciprocated  .  .  .  The  steps  we  can  take  in 
trying  to  start  a  process  of  reciprocal  re- 
straint are  not  drastic.  They  would  create 
no  risk  In  our  national  security." 

These  may  be  noble  sentiments  for  an  es- 
say In  a  learned  Journal.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I  submit  to  you  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  taken  as  serious  proposals  for  the  con- 
duct of  our  upcoming  SALT  negotiations. 
This  Is  not  a  prescription  for  a  treaty.  This 
is  a  choreography  for  a  minuet.  A  delightful 
and  erudite  fantasy,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  a  formula  for  responsible  statesmanship 
In  a  still  dangerous  world.  How,  for  In- 
stance, under  this  plan  do  we  eliminate  the 
ambiguities  that  plagued  us  In  SALT  I?  If 
matching  restraint  Is  the  only  guideline, 
what  happens  to  the  weapons  totals  already 
agreed  to  at  Vladivostok?  And  how  do  v.-e 
get  any  verification  at  all?  Under  the 
Warnke  plan  it  would  be  Impossible  to  know 
whether  the  agreement  had  ever  been  vio- 
lated. 

Not  only  that  but,  you  realize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Warnke  Is  seriously  proposing  that 
we  unilaterally  halt  all  further  progress  on 
two  vital  nuclear  deterrent  improvements, 
the  B-1  and  the  Trident  submarine,  for  a 
period  of  six  months — with  nothing  In  writ- 
ing, no  commitment  from  the  Soviets,  no 
quid  pro  quo  at  all. 

Who  says  that  such  an  action  would  create 
no  risk  to  our  national  security?  Have  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  this  would  entail 
no  risk?  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  wc  entrust 
ovir  vital  SALT  negotiations  to  someone  who 
would  deal  so  flippantly  and  cavalierly  with 
our  national  security,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  precise  degree  of  our  relative  nu- 
clear balance  with  the  Soviets  Is  such  a  burn- 
ing Issue!  Certainly  there  was  no  mandate  in 
the  last  election  for  such  AUce-ln -Wonder- 
land treatment  of  our  vital  nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  appreciate  the  desire 
for  a  fresh  new  approach  in  a  new  Adminis- 
tration. There  have  been  many  defense  critics 
around  Washington — going  all  the  way  back 
to  Henry  Wallace — who  have  felt  that  all  our 
national  security  problems  stem  from  the 
fact  that  we  Americans  have  been  too  beastly 
to  the  Russians.  Mr.  Warnke  Is  only  one  of 
the  more  recent,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
more  poetic,  of  that  breed.  But  though  we 
have  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  Administra- 
tion In  Washington,  the  world  Itself  has  not 
really  changed. 

Ml.  Wamke  Is  not  the  first  to  think  that 
all  that  Is  needed  to  achieve  peace  and  se- 
curity is  a  pure  heart  and  Infinite  restraint. 
Harry  Truman  went  to  Potsdam  talking 
about  "good  old  Joe"  Stalin,  and  ended  up 
with  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  Korea.  John 
Kennedy  wanted  a  test  ban  treaty,  but  after 
he  met  Krushchev  personally  In  Vienna  he 
came  home  and  predicted  It  would  be  "a  long, 
cold  winter" — as  Indeed  It  proved  to  be,  both 
In  Cuba  and  Viet  Nam.  Lyndon  Johnson 
tried  the  same  thing  at  Glassboro,  with  sweet 
reasonableness  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
Bob  McNamara.  But  the  Russians  refused  to 
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budge  for  an   ABM   treaty 
started  buUdlnp  an  ABM  of 
already  tried  that  approach. 

The  history  of  the  last  32 
demonstrated  that  In  dealln  ; 
vlets  the  path  to  peace  and 
through   firmness   and  streni 
after    negotiator    has   come 
same  story.  Ask  Paul  Nitze. 

In  my  Judgment  the  most 
that  Congress  could  do  today 
peace   and   stability   would 
Soviets  and  the  rest  of  the  wcjrld 
unmistakable  signal  that  we 
tlnue  to  do  whatever  Is  neci 
tain  our  rough  military  balai^ce 
and  that  any  agreements 
them  either   for   limiting  or 
strength  must  be  mutual,  u 
flable.  and  self-enforcing. 

The  confirmation  of  Paul 
nuclear    arms    limitation    n? 
send  out  the  wron'?  signal  anc 
our  progress  towards  a  stable 
back  several  years. 

George  Santayana  once  wr(Jt 
who  refuse  to  iearn  from 
demned  to  repeat  It."  Mr. 
Jectlng    this    nominee    the 
spare  us  the  prospect  of  havir 
the  many  bitter  lessons  of  th 

I     urge     the     committee 
Warnke's  nomination,  and  u 
to  do  likewise. 
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HAS  CONGRESS  REALLf  LOST  ITS 
POWER? 


Congi  ess 


t  lan 
spec  Lfic 


fMr.  OBEY  asked  and  w 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
neous  matter.  > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
become  an  article  of  faith 
ington  observers  that 
ually  lost  much  of  its 
to  the  executive  branch 
Balutis  of  the  State 
York  at  Buffalo  has  ma 
pretty  convincing 
contention  is  more  myth 
study  lists  a  number  of  _^ , 
ments  to  disprove  that  mytl 
is  must  reading  for  both 
observers  of  Congress: 

Congress:   Reports  of  Its 
Been  Greatly 

(By  Alan  P.  Balut 

THE    DECLINE    OF 

MYTH    OR    REALFT! 

With  but  few  exceptions, 
be  general   agreement   today 
has  declined  in  power  vis-a-vis 
Our  national  legislature,  ac 
creasing  number  of  Journalists 
and  responsible  senators  and 
has   grown   unresponsive   to 
and  abdicated  or  otherwise  los 
portant  powers  to  the 
Weaver,   veteran  New    York 
puts  it: 

"[If]    Washington  Is  the  ._ 
ment.  Congress  is  no  longer  the 
Ington.  History  has  left  It  at 
the  great  original  plan  for 
but   power   and   prestige   have 
where.  The  Capital  Is  a  hall  of 
pled  by  the  myths  that  the 
remains  proudly  coequal,  that 
tinues  to  serve  the  nation  wel 
ways  are  sufficient  to  the 
day."  ' 

And  Neil  MacNeil,  chief 
respondent  for  Time,  has 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Congress  can  continue  to  survive  as  a  truly 
viable,  independent  institution  and  noted 
"signs  that  the  President  and  his  branch  of 
the  Government  may  become  so  all-powerful 
in  the  immediate  decade  ahead  that  Congress 
consequently  may  become  merely  super- 
fluous." -  Russell  Baker  has  argued  that 
Congress : 

".  .  .  has  soaked  so  long  in  the  Juices  of 
its  own  mediocrity  that  its  confidence  has 
withered.  It  is  fearful  of  Presidents  and 
therefore,  deferential  to  a  fault.  It  knows 
how  to  vote  its  powers  away  to  Presidents, 
and  how  to  complain  when  they  use  them, 
but  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  It  seriously 
considered  itself  in  the  imperial  weight  class 
with  Presidents."  ■• 

The  fear  that  Congress  may  be  incapable 
of  coping  with  the  nation's  problems  and 
needs  has  even  penetrated  the  mind  of  Con- 
gress Itself.  Senator  Charles  Mathlas,  Repub- 
lican of  Maryland,  has  termed  Congress  im- 
potent and  antiquated.  Senator  Abraham 
Rlbicoff,  Democrat  of  Conr.ecticut,  contends 
that  Congress  has  surrendered  its  rightful 
leadership  role  in  the  legislative  process  and 
thus  "Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  become  a 
one-way  street."  Frustration  reached  a  high 
point  In  1974  when  a  record  46  senators  and 
representatives  simply  opted  not  to  seek  re- 
election. Even  the  Initial  optimism  that 
greeted  the  opening  of  the  94th  Congress  has 
waned  appreciably.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  ten  months  ago  the  phrases  were 
"landslide  election,"  "veto-proof  Congress," 
"a  new  day  in  Congress,"  and  "congi-essional 
government."  Today  we  find  anger  and  dis- 
illusionment among  members  of  Congress 
and  the  press.  Mary  McGrory  charged  that 
the  94th  Congress  was  well  on  the  way  to 
compiling  a  record  of  "impotence,  incompe- 
tence, and  avarice."  "When  I  first  came  down 
here,"  said  freshman  congressman  Toby 
Moffett  of  Connecticut,  "I  thought  we  could 
change  a  lot.  But  then  when  Congress  came 
Into  session,  I  had  to  administrate  a  large 
staff  and  attend  four  sub-committees.  Now  I 
feel  that  I  don't  even  have  time  to  think."  < 
And  Representative  Barber  Conable  wrote 
about  the  anomaly  of  finding  that  "an  un- 
elected  President,  alleged  by  his  congression- 
al critics  to  be  disorganized  and  not  very 
bright,  his  initiatives  and  motives  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  scornful  victors  of  last 
autumn's  elections,  seems  to  have  won  al- 
most every  confrontation   with   Congress."' 

Many  academic  observers  also  seem  to  feel 
that  Congress  has  become  subordinated  to 
the  executive  branch,  and  that  it  is  incapable 
of  functioning  as  an  equal  partner  to  the 
Presidont.  Professor  Samuel  Huntington  has 
written  that,  "Since  1933  .  .  .  the  initiative 
in  formulating  legislation,  in  assigning  leg- 
islative prioritiies,  in  arousng  support  for 
legislation,  and  In  determining  the  final  con- 
tent of  legislation  has  clearly  shifted  to  the 
executive  branch." '»  Americans  living  In  the 
twentieth  century  have,  according  to  Dennis 
Palumbo,"  seen  wars  and  Internal  crises  give 
new  dimensions  to  the  President's  power — 
under  circumstances  that  have  narrowed  the 
legislative  scope  of  Congress  in  ways  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution." " 

Several  years  ago  Thomas  Cronln  noted 
the  manner  in  which  recent  textbook  ver- 
sions of  the  presidency  had  presented  in- 
flated and  unrealistic  interpretations  of  pres- 
idential competence  and  beneficience  and 
exaggerated  past  presidential  performance.- 
If  we  have  been  misled  by  the  image  of  an 
omnipotent,  omnicompetent,  benevolent 
"textbook  presidency",  then  it  seems  equally 
obvious  that  we  have  presented  a  "textbook 
Congress"  characterized  by  paralysis,  impo- 
tence, incompetence,  and  obtuseness.  'The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrative: 

Congress  legislates  less  than  it  ratifies, 
formulates  less  than  it  adopts,  and  leads  less 
than  it  responds.  Legitimate  community  pol- 
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icles  require  that  congressional  majorities 
be  mobilized  behind  them,  but  the  policies 
usually  are  initiated  elsewhere." 

For  a  VEirlety  of  reasons  Congress  during 
the  twentieth  century  has  lost  or  surrendered 
much  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the  Pres- 
ident."' 

Congress  .  .  .  has  not  been  a  match  for  tho 
power  of  the  President.  It  is  the  first  pres 
sure  point  of  the  big  Interest  groups — and 
the'r  efforts  are  well  rewarded.  It  has  sys- 
temic troubles  which  seem  to  defy  rapid  re- 
form. It  refuses  to  establish  an  ethical  code 
of  conduct  for  its  members  and  conflicts  of 
interest  are  legion  among  its  members.  It  is 
guilty  of  the  practice  of  "b.oodle."  or  pork 
barrel  .  .  .  Congress  Is  slow  to  meet  the  needs 
of  minorities,  but  rushes  with  the  majori- 
ties— at  times  unwisely." 

Congress  looks  increa>^ingly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  policy  leadership,  for  fiscal  guid- 
ance, for  party  direction  and  cohesion,  and 
for  seeing  to  it  that  his  programs  win  con- 
gressional and  popular  support.  Congress  also 
increasingly  limits  itself  to  defining  policy  in 
broad  terms,  with  the  expectation  that  "the 
President  will  supply  the  many,  and  often 
critical,  details.'- 

Thus  Congress  is  criticized  from  the  left: 

Looking  specifically  at  the  United  States 
Congress,  one  is  struck  by  how  effectively  the 
diffusion  of  power  has  operated  for  undemo- 
cratic purposes.'-' 

And  from  the  right : 

.  .  .  the  decline  of  Congress  has  been 
among  the  most  dolorous  of  political  devel- 
opment in  the  twentieth  century.  Although 
denied  on  occasion  by  such  as  Llppman  and 
Fulbrlght,  this  enfeeblement  is  generally 
acknowledged  by  our  political  scientists. 
Some  think  It  is  a  bad  thing,  others  think 
it  rather  good,  but  nearly  all  are  agreed  that 
it  has  happened  .  .  ." 

The  image  of  Congress  is  that  of  "the 
broken  branch,"  "the  sapless  branch,"  or  "a 
broken  twig."  Probably  a  majority  of  politi- 
cal scientists  concede  that  the  scales  of  pow- 
er have  tipped  drastically  and  probably  per- 
manently toward  the  White  House  and  away 
from  Capitol  Hill. 

Such  assessments  have  been  repeated  so 
often  that  their  tentative  nature  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  forgotten.  As  Gary  Orfleld  has 
noted.  "The  assumptions  about  the  sorry 
state  of  Congress  have  often  been  so  perva- 
sive that  observers  don't  even  bother  to  look, 
at  the  evidence."  '  ■  The  problem  remains 
then  of  providing  empirical  verification  of 
this  thesis  on  the  "decline"  of  Congress.  A 
number  of  years  at;o,  K.  C.  Wheare  suggested 
that  any  meaningful  evaluation  of  the  "de- 
cline" of  legislatures  ought  to  first  establish 
what  form  the  alleged  decline  has  taken, 
and  the  standard  against  which  it  is  meas- 
ured. Is  it  a  decline  in  power?  Or  is  It  a  de- 
cline In  efficiency?  Is  it  a  decline  in  public 
esteem  that  is  alleged?  Or  Is  It  a  decline  In 
public  interest?  Or,  finally,  is  it  a  decline  in 
manners,  in  standards  of  behavior  which  is 
being  asserted?  Once  the  form  of  the  "de- 
cline" has  been  established,  it  is  necessary 
to  clarify  the  standard  by  which  the  alleged 
decline  is  being  measured?  Is  It  being  alleged 
that  legislatures  have  declined  in  relation  to 
their  own  former  position  (i.e.,  from  some 
previously  unspecified  "golden  age")  or  in  re- 
lation to  other  political  or  social  institu- 
tions? ">  It  Is  to  a  discussion  of  several  of 
these  issues  that  we  now  turn. 

INFLUENCE    AND    POWER 

The  term  "Influence"  and  its  close  ally 
"power"  are  among  the  classic  concepts  of 
political  science.  Although  used  frequently 
by  political  scientists,  they  rarely  are  specif- 
ically defined.  In  the  absence  of  specific  defi- 
nitions one  might  assume  that  standard  dic- 
tionary usage  is  being  followed.  Dictionary 
definitions,  however,  often  raise  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer.  Rather  than  open 
the   Pandora's   box   of   definitional    debate. 
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then.  I  will  move  from  a  discussion  of  the 
"power"  of  Congress  (a  discussion  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  In  any  case)  to  an  examination  of  the 
role  of  Congress  in  initiating  legislation."  As 
was  implied  above,  there  appears  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  "decline"  in  the 
"power"  of  Congress  is  most  visible  in  that 
body's  "decline"  as  an  initiator  of  legisla- 
tion and  an  Innovator  of  public  policy.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  declining  role  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  Huntington  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "the  President  now  deter- 
mines the  legislative  agenda  of  Congress  al- 
most as  thoroughly  as  the  British  Cabinet 
set  the  legislative  agenda  of  Parliament." '« 
To  my  knowledge,  however,  this  viewpoint 
has  been  put  to  only  two  empirical  tests, 
both  of  which  indicate  not  that  Congress  has 
declined,  but  that  it  is  underrated  as  an 
innovator  in  our  political  system. 

In  his  extensive  study  of  ninety  major 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  during  a  fifty- 
year  period  preceding  World  War  II.  Lawrence 
Henry  Chamberlain  sought  to  identify  the 
persons  who  exercised  greatest  Influence 
upon  their  form  and  substance.  On  the  basis 
of  the  detailed  study  of  the  ninety  laws 
selected  they  were  allocated  to  four  cate- 
gories: laws  In  which  the  Influence  of  the 
president  was  dominant;  laws  In  which  the 
Influence  of  Congress  was  dominant;  laws 
In  which  the  influence  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  was  sufficiently  great  that 
they  must  be  given  joint  credit;  and  laws  in 
which  the  Influence  of  outside  groups  trans- 
cended that  of  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  Chamberlain  found  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  be  given  credit  for  approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  the  laws;  roughly 
forty  percent  were  chiefly  the  product  of 
Congress;  about  thirty  percent  fell  into  the 
Joint  presidential-congressional  category; 
and  slightly  less  than  ten  percent  were  iden- 
tified as  primarily  the  handiwork  of  external 
pressure  groups.  The  legislative  Imprint  was 
especially  marked  in  tariff  and  immigration 
measures.  The  President  proved  consistently 
strong  in  the  field  of  national  defense  legis- 
lation. Chamberlain  noted  the  difficulty  In 
identifying  the  real  "initiator"  of  a  policy 
alternative  in  complex  society  Interwoven 
with  communications  of  all  kinds.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  points  brought  out  most  clearly 
by  the  case  studies  was  the  depth  of  the 
roots  of  most  important  statutes.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  77  of  the  90  laws 
originated,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  in  the 
legislature.  In  addition,  while  presidential 
influence  had  been  dominant  in  the  case  of 
nineteen  laws,  twelve  of  these  had  been 
originally  initiated  by  Congress  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings. 
Chamberlain  notes  the  Joint  character  of  the 
American  legislative  process,  but  concludes: 

"These  figures  do  not  support  the  thesis 
that  Congress  Is  unimportant  in  the  formula- 
tion of  major  legislation.  Rather,  they  indi- 
cate, not  that  the  president  is  less  important 
than  generally  supposed,  but  that  Congress 
is  more  Important."  " 

Unfortunately.  Chamberlain's  findings 
usually  have  been  ignored  or  cited  as  evi- 
dence of  the  state  from  which  Congress  had 
fallen.  Huntington,  for  example,  utilizes  the 
study  to  conclude  that  "Congress  has  con- 
ceded not  only  the  initiative  in  originating 
legislation"  but  also  has  "lost  the  dominant 
influence  it  once  had  in  shaping  the  final 
content  of  legislation."  -*  James  A.  Robinson 
finds  from  his  review  of  Chamberlain's  study 
a  decline  of  Congress,  an  Increase  of  the 
Presidency  In  the  initiation  of  legislation, 
and  an  increase  in  Joint  participation  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency.  And  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that,  "An  extension  of  Chamberlain's 
study  from  1945  to  1960  would  be  expected 
to  show  that  Joint  collaboration  has  given 
way  to  virtually  exclusive  Initiation  by  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


executive."  =»  Roger  Davidson  concurs:  "Un- 
questionably a  similar  examination  of  post- 
war lawmaking  would  yield  rather  different 
conclusions."  - 

Recently.  Ronald  C.  Moe  and  Steven  C. 
Teel  replicated  (to  some  degree)  Chamber- 
lain's study  for  the  period  1940  to  1967  to 
provide  another,  updated,  test  of  the  "de- 
cline of  Congress"  theme.  Using  a  large  num- 
ber of  case  studies  of  legislation  that  had 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  Chamber- 
lain's study,  Moe  and  Teel  attempted  to  test 
whether  his  results  held  true: 

"We  would  like  to  ask,  therefore,  whether 
in  the  years  since  Chamberlain's  work  ap- 
peared. Congress  has  maintained  its  influ- 
ence over  the  substance  of  the  legislation  it 
handles,  or  whether  the  "legislative  roots  of 
most  Important  statutes"  have,  indeed,  been 
entirely  displaced  by  the  resources  of  execu- 
tive innovation."  '^ 

In  spite  of  the  admitted  shortcomings  of 
the  approach,  the  authors  concluded  that 
the  existing  literature  was  "sufficiently  com- 
plete to  allow  us  to  draw  some  conclusions 
about  the  state  of  Congress  as  a  policy- 
maker and  the  relative  strength  of  Congress 
and  the  president  in  policy  formulation."  -' 
Their  major  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a 
sound  empirical  basis  for  challenging  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  the  president  has 
come  to  play  an  increasingly  predominant 
role  in  national  policy-making.  "The  evi- 
dence." they  say,  "does  not  lend  support  to 
Huntington  and  his  thesis  that  Congress 
ought  to  recognize  its  declining  state  and 
forego  what  remains  of  its  legislative  func- 
tion. Quite  the  contrary,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  Congress  continues  to  be  an  ac- 
tive innovator  and  very  much  in  the  legisla- 
tive business."  -•  The  findings  presented, 
then,  tend  to  confirm  those  of  the  Chamber- 
lain study  25  years  earlier. 

While  these  studies  do  not  "prove"  any- 
thing, they  do  suggest  a  questioning  of  our 
standard  assumptions  about  the  legislatlve- 
e.xecutive  relationship,  particularly  because 
they  stand  alone  as  attempts  to  question 
empirically  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
American  political  scientists.  In  a  number  of 
other  recent  works,  various  political  scien- 
tists have  called  Into  question  the  sweeping 
generalizations  about  Congressional  weak- 
ness and  presidential-executive  strength. 
David  E.  Price,  for  example,  in  his  study  of 
three  committees  and  thirteen  bills  in  the 
89th  Congress  (1965-66)  demonstrates  "the 
past  and  continuing  potential  of  the  United 
States  Congress  as  an  arena  for  political  ac- 
tion, a  center  for  the  examination  and  pub- 
licizing of  pressing  national  needs  and  for 
the  development  of  creative  legislative  re- 
sponses." ="  Orfleld  has  argued  that  Congress 
possesses  a  substantial  capacity  to  initiate 
new  national  policies  and  that  those  policies 
may  well  be  more  "progressive"  or  "respon- 
sive" than  positions  taken  by  a  President." 
And  John  R.  Johannes  has  written  extensive- 
ly on  legislative  Initiation,  arguing  that  Con- 
gress does  indeed  initiate — probably  more 
often  and  on  more  Important  matters  than 
is  commonly  realized.''  Despite  these  works 
and  a  large  number  of  case  studies  that  de- 
lineate the  role  of  Congress  as  an  Initiator 
of  legislation  and  Innovator  of  public  policy,'' 
many  political  scientists  (especially  those 
who  author  introductory  American  govern- 
ment texts)  seem  content  with  the  "Presi- 
dent proposes  and  Congress  disposes"  mode 
of  legislative-executive  relations.  The  frus- 
tration one  can  experience  with  this  simple 
model  of  legislative-executive  relations  is  de- 
tailed by  one  young  Senate  staff  man  seeking 
to  complete  an  undergraduate  thesis. 

The  thesis  concerned  certain  aspects  of  the 
Senate  and  how  It  functions,  and  I  based 
my  argument  primarily  on  my  own  observa- 
tions. To  pass  academic  inspection,  however, 
the  thesis  needed  to  demonstrate  what  schol- 
ars call  "a  familiarity  with  the  literature" 


on  the  Senate,  and  as  my  deadline  drew  near. 
I  spent  many  nights  In  the  Congressional 
Reading  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  disconcerting  restilt  of  this  last-minute 
research  was  that  the  books  I  read  seemed 
to  describe  a  wholly  different  institution 
from  the  one  I  worked  in  and  had  come  to 
know.   If  only   Imperfectly,    a   block   away.*' 

Redman  found  two  major  misconceptions 
In  the  literature:  a  view  of  pwwer  as  a  "zero- 
sum  game"  In  which  the  President  had  been 
continually  gaining  and  Congress  had  been 
continually  losing;  and  a  failure  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  extensive  staff  system  of 
Congress.  The  notion  that  the  President  had 
eclipsed  the  Congress  in  the  performance  of 
the  legislative  function  proved  particularly 
confusing : 

"One  professor  I  had  respected  in  college 
expressed  this  view  most  starkly  when  he 
wrote  that  Congress  had  become  merely  a 
place  to  "amend  and  delay."  The  Executive 
Branch,  he  went  on.  had  become  the  "ag- 
gressive spirit"  In  the  American  legislative 
process,  and  Congress  was  now  little  more 
than  a  vestigial  legislative  body,  capable  of 
"asserting  Its  powers  or  passing  laws — but 
not  both."  Such  pronouncements  were  sur- 
prising to  say  the  least,  when  I  read  them 
in  early  1970.  Congress  was  then  bursting 
with  legislative  initiative;  if  anything,  the 
President  and  his  subalterns  lived  by  the 
creed  of  "amend  and  delay."  It  seemed  the 
scholars  had  been  a  bit  hasty  In  driving  the 
last  nails  Into  Congress'  coffin:  Congress  was 
not  yet  dead  as  a  legislative  force,  and 
seemed  In  fact  to  be  enjoying  a  hearty  re- 
juvenation, despite  the  post-New  Deal 
growth  of  Presidential  power  that  evidently 
dazzled  the  scholars  so." 

EFFICIENCY 

According  to  a  familiar  set  of  charges. 
Congress  Is  slow.  Inefficient,  archaic,  and 
"out  of  touch  with  the  twentieth  century." 
The  cumbersome  legislative  process  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  given  for  the  contemporary 
decline  of  the  powers  of  Congress.^*  James 
MacGregor  Burns  has  contended  that  the 
system  Is  "designed  for  deadlock  and  In- 
action." ^^  Congress  Is  "Ill-organized  to  meet 
many  of  the  most  lnslst«nt  challenges  of 
today"  3* — an  institution  "overwhelmed  by 
Its  great  responsibilities,  operating  under 
its  ancient  ritual."  ^-  Many  of  the  critics  are 
disingenuous  In  their  pleas  for  reform.  The 
reforms  they  propose  are  designed  to  enable 
Congress  to  more  "efficiently"  further  the 
reformers'  short-range  political  values  and 
objectives. 

Yet  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of 
Congress  as  "inefficient"  seems  obvious."* 
The  Founding  Fathers  never  listed  speed  and 
efficiency  among  the  virtues  of  a  legislative 
assembly.  And  what  could  be  more  inefficient 
than  entrusting  the  business  of  passing  laws 
to  two  separat*  houses,  engaging  in  the  long 
hours  of  committee  referrals,  hearings, 
studies,  floor  debates,  amendments,  joint 
conference  committees,  and  so  on.  James 
Burnham,  however,  has  warned  that  when 
anything  seems  all  that  obvious  we  ought 
to  suspect  that  some  factor  may  have  been 
dropped : 

"A  whale  would  look  slow  on  the  Santa 
Anita  racetrack,  but  In  his  ocean  he  can 
beat  any  horse  In  the  stable.  An  octopus 
would  be  clumsy  at  a  computer  console,  but 
he  does  well  enough  on  his  rocks.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  check  both  the  meaning  and  rele- 
vance of  the  terms  we  use.  Congress  is  'slow' 
and  'inefficient.'  Compared  to  what?  And  if 
so,  why  not?"  " 

While  the  results  of  its  activities,  what  It 
does,  is  the  final  arbiter  of  worth,  the  sheer 
business  of  Congress  is  at  least  statistically 
Impressive.'*  Four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
men  and  women  sit  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  hundred  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  of  the  93rd  Congress  was  in  ses- 
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sion  for  2,152  hours  and  22 
days  between  January  of 
ber,  1974.  It  passed  1,564 
age  of  one  every  1.4  session 
met  on  334  days  for  1.603 
utes  and  passed  1.524  mea!^i 
public  laws  and  123  private 
The   measures  passed   by 
eluded  526  that  were 
that   had   originated    In 
were  73  joint  resolutions  of 
47   of   the   House.   Flfty-slx 
House   concurrent   resolutions 
The    Senate   governed    Itsel 
itself  alone  In  257  simple 
ilar  record  would  describe 
Thirty-nine  bills  were  vetoed 
dent.  The  Senate  confirmed 
ments  to  federal  governmen: 
In  spite  of  the  Watergate 
legislation  occurred  in   a 
Congress  signaled  its 
capture    its    constitutional 
overrode  then-President  >! 
act  a  bill  restricting  the 
make  war.  In  1974  it  went  on 
reform  bill  that  gave  it  a 
gain   Its   historic    control 
pursestrings.  It  took  the  in 
a  campaign  finance  reform 
its  on  political  contributioils 
and  mandating  the  fir.st  use 
to    finance    presidential 
costs.    New   laws    included 
housing  bill  since   1968.  the 
wage  Increase  since  1967. 
for  private  pension  plans, 
ent  government  corporation 
services  for  the  poor.  Congress 
a   six-year, /4ll.9-bllllon 
mass  transit  systems  and  a 
form  act,<^efore  it  adjournel 
had  overridden  four  of  Fore 
of  public  bills:  not  since  1 
dent  suffered   as  many 
year.'* 

Behind  this  record  of 
ment  stood  the  26,222 
introduced — each  representlig 
minor   effort    and    some   of 
from  weeks  or  months  of 
A  congressman's  work  is  no 
to  the  introduction  and 
tion.  There  are  millions  of 
visits  from  constituents 
sands  of  contacts  with  the 
on  behalf  of  constituents.  Ii 
of  Congress  mailed  more 
letters  and  packages. 

During  the  second  session 
gressmen    added    42,937 
Ings.  speeches,  and  extensions 
the  Congressional  Record 
mlttee  and  subcommittee 
resulting   In   reports    and 
which   (added  to  those 
ecutlve   agencies,   interest 
White  House)    had  to  be 
In  both   1968  and  1969. 
52   percent  of  the   members 
one  trip  abroad  learning  abopt 
conditions,  and  all  traveled 
quently    in    the    United 
Ing  for  reelection,  inspecting 
cilltles.    attending    conferen 
The  point  should  be  clear. 
Efficiency,  as  the  term  is 
Istration,  is  an  Internal 
tionshlp  of  output  to  input 
gallon ) .  Cost  per  unit  of 
measure    of    efficiency.    Th ; 
budget  is  a  relatively  mode 
proprlation  for  operation 
branch  for  fiscal   1975  was 
Burnham  notes,  a  fraction 
the  executive  budget,  and 
the  expenses  of  hundreds  o 
rations.  Members  of  Congress 
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preildent's  power  to 
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per  year,  le=s  than  Cabinet  members,  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  or  the  executives  of  a 
large  corporation. 

Is  Congress  slower  and  less  efficient  than 
the  bureaucracy?  Comparison  is  difficult.  Yet 
Alfred  de  Grazia  presents  ten  criteria  of  co- 
ordination, integration,  and  efficiency  in  the 
form  of  questions  comparing  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Office. 

1.  Which  body's  members  know  more  about 
what  their  co-members  are  doing? 

2.  Whose  members  know  more  about  what 
the  other  body  is  doing? 

3.  Whose  members  know  more  about  what 
the  bureaucracy  is  doing? 

4.  Whose  members  know  more  about  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country? 

5.  In  what  body  does  an  idea  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  being  born,  and  once  born, 
or  achieving  some  consideration? 

6.  In  whlcli  body  does  an  idea  that  is  to  be 
ultimately  adopted  pursue  a  path  that  a 
group  of  outside  scientists  and  experts  on 
logic,  intelligence  operations,  and  adminis- 
trative procedure  would  say  bring  to  bear  the 
more  powerful  interests  and  instruments  of 
Intelligence? 

7.  In  which  group  does  an  order  by  the  top 
leadership  obtain  the  quickest  response 
throughout  the  group? 

8.  Which  group's  ordinances  o'otaln  the 
quickest  response  in  the  country  and  in  the 
executive  establishment  at  large? 

9.  In  which  group  Is  a  policy  originated 
and  processed  into  final  form  most  quickly? 

10.  Which  group  can  give  the  most  ready 
and  thorough  response  to  problems  arising 
out  of  the  operations  of  the  executive  estab- 
lishment? '" 

To  every  one  of  these  ten  questions,  de 
Grazia  argues,  the  general  answer  might 
very  well  be:  "Congress."  And  if  a  case  can 
be  made  for  this  answer,  then  a  serious  in- 
dictment can  be  read  to  the  numerous  ana- 
lysts who  over  the  years  have  condemned 
Congress  as  slow,  inefficient,  and  archaic. 
Moreover,  one  could  make  the  argument  that 
the  fact  that  Congress  makes  up  its  mind  in 
public  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance 
of  inefficiency."  Or  one  could  contend  that 
the  public  interest  may  be  served  by  a  Con- 
gress that  does  not  move  hastily  and  in- 
stantly.'=  In  any  case,  indictments  of  Con- 
gre.ss  as  having  declined  In  "efficiency" 
require  additional  specification,  qualification, 
and  verification. 

PUBLIC  ESTEEM 

Where  argued  that  public  esteem  and 
public  interest  do  not  necessarily  go  to- 
gether. 

"The  activities  of  a  legislature  may  provide 
a  great  deal  of  news:  legislators  may  often 
be  in  the  public  eye;  their  proceedings  may 
be  notorious.  But  they  may  stand  low  in  pub- 
lic esteem."  '' 

Adopting  this  view,  let  us  examine  opinions 
of  Congress  before  turning  to  a  discussion 
of  the  amount  of  news  about  Congress.  Pub- 
lic confidence  in  and  information  about  Con- 
gress (and  government  institutions  in  gen- 
eral) is  currently  quite  low.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  Louis  Harris  for  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations,  6  percent  of  the  total  public 
expressed  the  view  that  Congress  was  made 
up  only  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
4  percent  thought  that  Congress  was  just 
the  Senate;  and  a  rather  high  20  percent 
thought  Congress  consisted  of  the  House, 
the  Senate,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Only 
59  percent  of  the  American  people  could  cor- 
rectly state  the  name  of  at  least  one  U.S. 
Senator  from  their  state;  only  39  percent 
could  name  the  second  Senator  from  their 
own  state  correctly.  Congressmen  did  not 
fare  much  better.  No  more  than  46  percent 
could  accurately  identify  the  congressman 
from  their  district.  The  amount  of  confi- 
dence Americans  place  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
declined  from  42  percent  in  1966  to  21  per- 


cent In  1972,  although  rising  slightly  to  30 
percent  in  1973.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives went  from  42  percent  In  1966  to  21 
percent  In  1972,  before  rising  to  29  percent 
in  1973.^^ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  cyclical 
changes  in  the  American  public's  view  of 
Congress.  Stirvey  data  is  available  only  from 
1943  and  is  sporadic  and  difficult  to  com- 
pare.*=  Certain  correlates  of  Congressional 
popularity  have  been  suggested,  however. 
First,  public  approval  Is  usually  highest  when 
domestic  political  controversy  Is  muted. 
When  partisan  controversy  grows  or  when 
Congress  appears  slow  in  resolving  legisla- 
tion, public  disaffection  Increases.  Second, 
the  public  expects  Congress  to  pass  rather 
than  hold  up  legislation.  Randall  Ripley,  for 
example,  has  noted  that  popular  estimates 
of  Congress  tend  to  vary  as  the  productivity 
of  Congress  varies.*"  Specialized  sub-publics 
tend  to  evaluate  Congress  In  terms  of  their 
own  policy  concerns.  Finally,  a  distinct  par- 
allel exists  in  the  public's  assessment  of  Con- 
gress and  their  evaluation  of  the  President. 
It  seems  that  the  public's  views  of  Congress 
are  vague  and  contradictory.  •  *   • 

"Congress  apparently  presents  an  ambig- 
uous image  to  most  of  the  general  public. 
As  a  primary  institution  in  the  governmental 
system,  it  benefits  from  the  general  esteem 
which  Americans  hold  for  their  public  Insti- 
tutions. Beyond  this,  the  patterns  of  public 
attitudes  are  complex  and  contradictory. 

"The  public's  Ignorance  of  Congress  results 
in  assessments  of  congressional  performance 
that  vary  considerably  over  time  and  are 
probably  a  function  of  party  identification. 
Interest-group  identification,  or  identifica- 
tion with  the  Presidency."  *" 

Thus,  it  seems  that  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  utilizing  public  opinion  data,  to 
determine  any  change  in  public  esteem  for 
Congress.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, by  examining  the  views  of  a  group  that 
has  a  generalized,  long-term  Interest  In  con- 
gressional performance — media  representa. 
tives.  As  a  profession,  this  group  is  uncom- 
monly close  to  the  legislative  process.  By  na- 
ture as  well  as  by  profession,  they  are  very 
willing  to  state  their  assessments  of  these 
processes.  And  they  have  regular  access  to 
rather  wide  and  often  Important  audiences.'" 

An  examination  of  past  newspaper  stories, 
magazine  articles,  and  so  on  Indicates  the 
verity  of  Lord  Bryce's  nineteenth  century  ob- 
servation that  "Americans  are  especially  fond 
of  running  down  their  Congressmen."  Belit- 
tling Congress  Is  part  of  the  American  politi- 
cal folklore.  It  would  be  easy  to  print  cita- 
tions from  the  press  in  every  decade  of  our 
history  bewaUing  the  decay  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  government.  A  few  examples 
should  suffice: 

"The  United  States  Is  facing  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  That  branch  of  Government 
that  most  closely  represents  the  people  Is 
not  yet  broken,  but  It  Is  bent  and  In  danger 
of  snapping."  * 

"About  the  only  people  who  like  the  way 
Congress  is  run  are  the  people  who  run  Con- 
gress— and  even  some  of  these  are  unhappy. 
There  is  a  growing  belief,  said  a  Washington 
observer  last  summer,  that  Congress  Just 
won't  do."  " 

"What  the  American  people  have  to  deal 
with  now  Is  a  situation  that  admits  of  no 
national  complacency;  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery, which  Is  the  heart  of  democracv,  is 
breaking  down.  The  American  Congress  Is 
foundering."  " 

"They  are  saying.  In  this  year  of  war  and 
elections,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  worn-out  Institution  that  Is  log- 
rolling itself  Into  its  grave.  They  are  saying 
It  Is  losing  the  war  or  doing  nothing  to  win 
it;  that  it  talks  too  much  or  not  enough;  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  statesmen  and,  in- 
stead, is  made  up  of  political  hacks." »» 

"The  President  is  right  in  saying  that  what 
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we  need  Is  democracy — and  more  democracy. 
But  when  we  look  about  for  the  agencies  of 
government  through  which  the  majority  wUl 
is  to  express  Itself,  we  find — Congress.  And  If 
the  past  session  of  Congress  were  the  test  of 
democratic  government,  the  friends  of  de- 
mocracy might  well  tremble  for  Its  future."^ 

"It  is  perhaps  true  .  .  .  that  Congress  'has 
long  been  the  most  incompetent,  the  most 
shiftless,  and  the  most  Irresponsible  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.'  "  '•■* 

"Another  cause,  and  not  the  least  of  the 
causes  of  the  popular  contempt  for  Congress, 
is  its  Inability  to  perform  one  of  the  primary 
duties  of  a  modern  government,  namely,  to 
regulate  the  finances  and  protect  the  credit 
of  the  country."  " 

One  could  go  on  and  on  but  the  basic  point 
Is  simply  that  year  in  and  year  out  for  over 
180  years,  American  Journalists  (and  citizens) 
have  criticized  and  abused  their  Congress. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  been  a  popular  pas- 
time to  poke  fun  at  Congress.  Political  wit  in 
the  United  States,  from  Petroleum  V.  Nasby 
to  Herblock,  has  always  singled  out  Congress 
for  special  attention.  As  Davidson  and  his  col- 
leagues have  noted: 

"The  other  two  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment have  nothing  quite  comparable  to  the 
public  image  of  Senator  Snort,  the  florid  and 
incompetent  windbag.  Mark  Twain,  Will 
Rogers,  Flnley  Peter  Dunne,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Ai  Capp,  and  George  Lichty  all  have  con- 
tributed to  the  colorful  literature  of  congres- 
sional denigration,  presvmiably  to  the  great 
amusement  of  their  readers."  ^ 

Members  of  Congress  themselves  seem  to 
enjoy  criticizing  and  joking  about  their  or- 
ganization. A  standard  way  for  a  congressman 
to  begin  a  speech  is  to  recount  how  the  chap- 
lain of  the  House  Invariably  opens  the  ses- 
sion by  looking  out  at  the  members  and  then 
praying  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  More- 
over, as  Richard  Fenno  lias  noted,  many 
Congressmen  portray  themselves  as  the  gal- 
lant fighters  against  the  manifest  evils  of 
Congress;  they  "run  jor  Congress  by  running 
against  Congress."  "■ 

That  Congress  is  unpopvUar,  that  it  always 
has  been  unpopular,  and  that  it  always  will 
be  unpopular  seems  assured,  if  Congress 
passes  a  large  number  of  laws,  it  Is  denounced 
as  being  a  "busy-body"  and  "meddlesome." 
If  it  falls  to  pass  legislation,  it  is  denounced 
as  being  "incompetent"  or  a  "do-nothing 
Congress."  ^' 

If  Congress  follows  the  President,  passes 
his  legislation,  and  heeds  his  vetoes,  then 
it  Is  called  a  "rubber  stamp"  or  a  "machine," 
composed  of  a  "flock  of  sheep."  If  Congress 
defies  the  President  and  overrides  his  vetoes, 
it  is  called  "obstructionist"  or  "disloyal," 
a  group  of  "demagogues."  It  Is  criticized  for 
being  unorganized  and  unrepresentative  and 
for  being  a  "steamroller"  catering  to  "special 
Interests."  The  Congress  is  thus  "danmed  If 
It  does  and  damned  if  It  don't."  An  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  and  causes  for  this 
tradition  of  criticism  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  What  seems  clear  though  is  that 
the  first  Congress  that  met  was  subject  to  all 
the  external  criticisms  that  haunt  the  94th 
Congress.  David  B.  Truman  summarized  the 
situation  well:  "Criticism  of  the  Congress  is 
a  hardy  perennial  of  American  life."  ^^ 

PTIBLIC    INTEREST 

A  variety  of  powers,  formal  and  informal, 
are  available  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  In  their  struggles  for  political 
hegemony — Senate  confirmation  of  presiden- 
tial appointments,  congressional  investiga- 
tion, presidential  veto,  formulation  of  the 
budget,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  potent 
weapons,  however,  may  be  the  standing  of 
the  President  with  the  American  people  and 
his  position  as  a  focal  point  of  the  mass 
media.  According  to  Dorothy  Buckton 
James,  "No  individual  In  public  or  private 
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life  receives  the  media  coverage  that  Is 
given  to  the  President."  Through  It,  he  Is 
greatly  advantaged  "in  being  able  to  define 
the  Issues  and  initiate  consideration  of  ap- 
propriate alternatives  from  his  point  of 
view."*'  The  President,  according  to  an- 
other observer,  has  "achieved  an  omnipres- 
ence in  the  general  flow  of  new^s  and  in  the 
awareness  of  the  average  citizen  which  In 
Itself  has  vast  Implications  for  the  shaping 
both  of  national  opinion  and  of  public 
policy."  01  In  The  Fourth  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment, Douglass  Cater  argued,  "Nothing  af- 
fects more  the  balance  of  power  between 
Congress  and  the  President  than  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  is  the  principal  source  of 
news  and  explanation  and  opinion."  The 
argument  was  put  most  starkly  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service: 

"A  significant  parallel  exists  between  the 
growth  of  the  executive  power  and  the 
greater  use  of  the  techniques  of  mass  com- 
munication by  the  Executive.  If,  as  many 
persons  now  believe,  a  dangerous  imbalance 
exists  between  the  effective  governing  power 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches, 
ti»e  Executive's  greater  and  more  effective 
use  of  mass  communications  media,  and 
techniques  must  be  considered  as  a  factor 
in  causing  this  imbalance."  "- 

The  problem  remains,  however,  of  provid- 
ing empirical  verification  of  this  thesis  on 
the  "decline"  of  Congress  and  the  expanding 
Presidential  image.  Unfortunately,  once 
again,  there  is  very  little  research  on  this 
matter.  One  of  the  few  attempts  to  examine 
the  matter  empirically  was  made  by  Elmer 
Comwell,  who  analyzed  the  news  content  of 
the  mass  media  from  1885  to  1957  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  expansion  of  the  Presiden- 
tial image  had  really  gone  on  to  the  extent 
suggested.*o  Comwell  contended  that  If  the 
process  of  the  expansion  of  the  Presidential 
image  had  gone  on  to  the  extent  suggested — 
as  focus  of  the  public's  attention  and  ex- 
pected source  of  initiative — an  analysis  of 
the  news  content  of  the  mass  media  relating 
to  the  President  should  reveal  the  fact.  One 
could  Infer  that  a  content  analysis  of  this 
kind,  showing  a  rising  curve  of  prominent 
Presidential  news,  "refiected  a  rising  tend- 
ency for  the  public  to  focus  primary  atten- 
tion on  the  President  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  national  government." " 

The  Ideal  research  strategy  would  have 
entailed  a  review  of  a  representative  sample 
of  all  the  Important  media.  Practical  consid- 
erations, however,  dictated  the  use  of  only 
one — the  newspaper.  Availability  and  useful- 
ness for  sampling  purposes  led  to  the  choice 
of  two  newspapers  for  Cornwell's  research, 
the  New  York  Times — the  nearest  thing  the 
United  States  has  to  a  "national"  newspaper 
In  news  orientation — and  the  Providence 
Journal — a  medium-sized  dally  with  a  nor- 
mal preoccupation  with  state  and  local  news. 
Comwell  examined  every  eighth  year,  that 
is  the  year  following  every  second  Presiden- 
tial election  year,  for  the  New  York  Times 
sample,  beginning  with  1885  and  ending  with 
1957,  or  a  total  of  ten  years.  Within  each 
year,  the  first  full  week  (starting  with  Sun- 
day) in  the  months  of  January,  March,  May, 
July,  September,  and  November  was  used.  For 
the  Journal  sample,  one  year  was  selected 
from  the  term  In  office  of  each  of  the  twelve 
Individuals  who  occupied  the  White  House 
from  1889  to  1957.  In  each  of  the  years  chosen 
the  same  months  were  sampled  as  for  the 
Times  but  a  different  week  in  each — the  last 
full  week  in  the  month. 

Examination  of  the  papers  was  limited  to 
the  front  pages  of  each  newspaper  on  the  as- 
sumption that  "front  pages  tend  to  attract 
more  reader  attention  that  the  average  Inside 
page  and  that  the  front  page  was  reserved 
in  the  two  newspapers  for  the  most  im- 
portant news  during  the  period  under  ex- 
amination."*" Headlines  were  examined  for 
the  word  "President,"  "Presidency,"  "White 


House,"  or  the  name  of  the  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent; and  for  the  words  "Congress,"  "Sen- 
ate," "House,"  and  the  names  of  specific 
Congressional  committees.  Headlines  con- 
taining "Congressman"  or  "Senator"  were 
not  tabulated  If  none  of  the  other  words 
appeared  since  usually  the  articles  involved 
related  only  to  one  Individual  and  not  to 
Congress  as  an  organizational  entity.  If  one 
or  more  of  the  above  words  appeared  in  any 
of  the  levels  of  headlines  before  the  dateline 
of  the  article  the  story  was  included  and  its 
column  inches  on  the  front  page  recorded*' 
When  headlines  contained  both  a  Presiden- 
tial word  and  a  Congressional  one,  the  arti- 
cle was  put  Into  a  separate  "both"  category. 
When  the  headline  did  not  contain  one  of 
the  words  being  tabulated — even  when  the 
article  obviously  contained  some  news  of 
Congress  or  the  President — the  article  was 
not  Included  In  the  sample.  This  was  done 
because  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dency (and  Congress)  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  reader.  Thus,  the  sample  was  limited 
to  those  articles  that  would  immediately 
suggest  either  of  the  Institutions  even  if 
little  more  than  the  headlines  were  read. 
Finally,  column  Inches  occupied  by  pictures 
of  the  President  also  were  Included  on  the 
theory  that  "such  pictures  had  at  least  as 
much  Impact  as  a  comparable  number  of 
Inches  of  headlines  and  text." «' 

Tlie  data  obtained  from  the  two  samples 
are  found  in  Table  1  and  are  arranged  on 
bar  graphs  In  Table  2. 

[Table  2  not  printed  In  Record.] 

TABLE  1 


Times  sample 


Journal  sample 


Presi- 
dency 


Both 


Con- 
tress 


Presi- 
dency 


Both 


Con- 
£res$ 


1885...      169.0     U9.0     129.5  . 

1890 90.0  0      ""9«7.5 

1893...      191.5      197.5       75.5. 

1894 136.0       36.0 80,5 

1899 160.0  0            51.5 

1901...      320.5       16.0       30.5.... 

1906 300.6  0  ■  ■    129.5 

1909...   223.5   192.0   92.5 

1910 462.5  69.0   187.5 

1914 210.0  9.0    82.0 

1917...   804.5   413.0   428.5  . 

1922 513.0  58.5  '  233.0 

1925...      588.0     257.5     290.0 

1926 285.6  53.6   264.0 

1930 253.0  70.5   309.0 

1933...  1,369.0  332.0  213.0  .  . 

1934 571.5  185.5  '  202.0 

1941...      762.0     255.0     444.5 

1949...      437.0     278.0     536.5     378.0  175.5       368.0 

1954 313.5  111.5   304.0 

1957...      889.0     270.0     317.0 

Source:  Elmer  E.  Cornwell,  Jr.,  "Presidential  News:  The 
Expanding  Public  Image"  Journalism  Quarterly,  vol.  36  (sum- 
mer, 1959),  p.  278. 

The  Times  portion  of  Table  2  shows  the 
pattern  graphically:  the  very  marked  up- 
ward trend  of  Presidential  news  in  contrast 
with  the  limited  Increase  of  Congressional 
news  and  less  consistent  upward  trend  of 
the  latter.  The  study  shows  clearly  that 
Presidential  news  Increased  more  rapidly 
than  either  national  government  news  as  a 
whole  or  Congressional  news.  The  pattern 
is  one  of  short  term  fluctiiations  but  a  long 
term  upward  trend  In  overall  Presidential 
news,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  relative 
to  Congress.  Cornwell  concludes  that — 

"The  data  presented  indicate  that  Presi- 
dential news,  and  by  Inference  the  public's 
image  of  the  Presidency  and  Its  relative  gov- 
ernmental Importance.  has  Increased 
markedly  and  more  or  less  steadily  In  this 
century,  particularly  since  World  War  II."  ■" 

Much  has  happened  since  Cornwell's  re- 
search was  conducted.  During  the  period 
1958-1975.  there  have  been  five  Presidents, 
three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  There 
have  been  several  recessions,  a  war.  a  strong 
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electl  )ns 
aid 


ch  ise 


third  party  movement 
narrow   presidential 
"passive"      Presidents, 
unified  governments.  A 
assassinated,    another 
re-election,  and  a  third  wa.< 
under  threat  of  impeachi^ent 
Chief  Executive  bears  only 
mandate  from  the  people, 
while,  has  moved  to  refor^i 
ganization.    reassert    its 
regain  its  power  over  fiscal 
policy.  How  has  this  been 
coverage?    What    dlfferenci 
made  in  the  relative  atten4ion 
gress  and  the  President? 

An   update   of  Cornwell'i 
the    Buffalo   Evening   New ; 
Providence  paper  and  san  i 
from  1958  to  1974.  is  revealing 
are  found  In  Table  3  and 
bar  graphs  in  Tables  4  and 

(Tables  4  and  5  not 


lajndslide"  and  very 
"active"   and 
divided      and 
Pjesident  has  been 
not     to    seek 
driven  from  office 
The  current 
the  most  indirect 
Congress,  mean- 
its  internal  or- 
lidependence,    and 
iffalrs  and  foreign 
eflected  in  media 
if    any,    has    it 
given  to  Con- 
research,   using 
instead    of   the 
pUng  every  year 
•  These  data 
are  arranged  on 
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TABLE  3 


Times  sample 

News  sample 

Presi- 

Con- 

resi- 

Con- 

dency 

Both 

tress 

ency 

Both 

tress 

1958.... 

864 

54 

524 

278 

18 

107 

1959.... 

710 

120 

610 

224 

20 

70 

I960.... 

653 

45 

313 

478 

42 

68 

1961.... 

1,014 

29 

319 

860 

107 

106 

1962.... 

787 

59 

348 

384 

71 

286 

1953.... 

642 

74 

377 

602 

64 

380 

1964.... 

1.028 

0 

185 

493 

13 

163 

1965.... 

490 

121 

217 

336 

49 

91 

1966.... 

421 

109 

250 

572 

29 

11? 

1967.... 

311 

19 

193 

403 

26 

72 

1%8.... 

440 

43 

121 

316 

18 

64 

1%9.... 

752 

89 

222 

714 

0 

141 

1970.... 

744 

153 

253 

428 

0 

108 

1971.... 

576 

148 

275 

249 

13 

51 

1972.... 

1,047 

7 

51 

621 

0 

98 

1973.... 

789 

107 

132 

687 

18 

'.?6 

874.... 

748 

72 

241 

700 

126 

212 

The  pattern  discerned  by 
remains — as  is  seen  most 
York  Times  data.  There 
dominance  of  Presidential 
to    a    noticeable    decline 
news.  In  all  but  one  of  th  i 
straight  Presidential  news 
column  inches  than  the  othtr 
combined.  The  decline  In 
gress  Is  even  more  striking 
with  the  lengthening  of  th  i 
sion.  During  the  period 
well.  Congress  was  in  sessioh 
about  si.x  and  a  half  months 
ing   1958-1974,    Congress 
mainlng  in  session  (and 
news)     almost     the    entire 
amount  of  news  about  our 
ture  declined. 

As  was  noted  above  in  ou  • 
opinions   about  Congress 
body  is  a  hardy  perennial 
It  may  be.  however,  that 
media  messages  is  not  so 
mere  extent  of  media 
feld  and  Robert  Merton, 
noted  the   "status  conferra 
the  media.  Carl  Hovland 
upon  this  "halo"  effect  of 
trailed  for  further  research 
and  components.^  Miller 
elusion  concerning  voters' 
gressional  candidates  may 
Congress  as  an  institution: 
recognition  carries  a  positiv ; 
perceived   at   all   is   to   be 
ably.""-'  If  this  is  true,  ther 
a  major  challenge  in  achiev 
in     coverage     between 
Presidencv. 
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STANDARDS     OF    BE^VIOR 

It    seems    clear    that 
tarnished  by  scandal,  and 
able   activities    and    ethics 
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[Jornwell  in  1959 

cl  larly  in  the  New 

con  tinues  a  marked 

)  lews  in  contrast 

qf    Congressional 

years  sampled, 

represented  more 

two  categories 

ijews  about  Con- 

when  compared 

legislative  ses- 

su^veyed  by  Corn- 

an  average  of 

each  year.  Dur- 

mAved  toward  re- 

prefumably  making 

year — yet     the 

lational  leglsla- 


brief  review  of 
ct'lticism  of  that 
American  life, 
content  of  the 
important  as  the 
Paul  Lazars- 
example,  have 
function"  '■"  of 
also  remarked 
mddia  prestige  and 
an  its  processes 
Stokes'   con- 
affareness  of  con- 
hold  true  for 
"In  the  main, 
valence;   to  be 
)erceived   favor- 
the  media  face 
some  balance 
and    the 


Cor  gress 


Coi  gress 


has   been 

by  the  question- 

of   some   of   its 


members.  In  1967,  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of 
Connecticut  was  censured  because  he  had 
retained  for  his  personal  use  $116,000  of  the 
$450,000  received  from  political  fund-raising 
dinners.  Congressmen  are  criticized  for 
"junkets  •  abroad,  for  having  relatives  on 
their  office  payroll,  for  accepting  speaking 
fees  from  lobbyists."  Michael  Parenti  states 
the  case  against  Congress : 

"Prom  1968  to  1972  eight  Congressmen  or 
their  aides  were  convicted  of  bribery,  influ- 
ence-peddling or  perjury.  In  this  century, 
twenty-four  Senators  and  Representatives 
have  been  indicted  for  crimes;  sixteen  were 
convicted  and  one  case  is  pending.  And  these 
are  only  the  few  clumsy  enough  to  get 
caught."  ■! 

Perhaps  it  is  a  decline  in  manners,  in 
standards  of  behavior,  In  the  quality  of  the 
individual  members  of  Congress  that  is  being 
asserted.  As  George  Galloway  has  argued: 

"To  the  frequent  query:  "What's  wrong 
with  Congress?"  a  favorite  retort  is:  "Con- 
gress itself!,"  meaning  the  members  them- 
selves. Some  critics  of  representative  govern- 
ment allege  that  its  basic  fault  is  to  be  found 
not  in  its  antiquated  machinery  or  archaic 
methods  or  excessive  work -load,  but  in  the 
personnel  of  the  legislature."  ■'' 

Thus  critics  of  Congress  often  refer  to  the 
great  men  of  the  past — to  men  like  Daniel 
Webster.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and 
others — and  assert  that,  in  comparison,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  today  are  of  small  caliber.  Is 
that  proof  of  a  decline  of  Congress?  Several 
points  may  be  raised  in  this  regard. 

First,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
nineteenth-century  "legislative  giants" — 
Henr>-  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  others — were 
"giants"  with  respect  to  only  a  handful  of 
Issues.  As  Charles  A.  Beard,  a  close  student 
of  American  history  noted,  "It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  their  oratory,  these 
mighty  men  of  old  could  not  resolve  the  sec- 
tional i.s.sue  of  their  time  and  let  the  nation 
drift  into  a  civil  war."  ■"  In  contrast,  today's 
congressmen  must  consider  a  wide  variety  of 
domestic  issues  as  well  as  world-encompass- 
ing Issues. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  a  change  in  the 
scope  of  the  legislative  agenda,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increa-se  in  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  legislative  business."  The 
following  comparison  of  the  1st  and  the  93rd 
Congress  is  instructive : 

1st 
Congress 
Number  of  Bills  Introduced..  268 

House  of  Representatives 142 

Senate   126 

Number  of  Laws  Enacted 118 

Public  bills 108 

Private  bills lO 

Number  of  Members 91 

Representatives 65 

Senators 26 

Number  of  Days  in  Session 519 

Nominations  Confirmed 211 


93d 

Congress 

21,950 

17,  690 

4,260 

772 


131 


649 
123 
535 
435 
100 
352 
254 


The  sheer  bulk  of  bills  introduced  has  in- 
creased over  eighty-fold,  while  the  number 
of  members  available  to  meet  the  added  work 
load  multiplied  only  about  six  times.  The 
early  Congresses  usually  met  for  only  nine 
or  ten  months  out  of  the  blennlum,  taking 
long  summer  recesses"  (See  Table  6). 
Table  6. — Selected  sessions  of  congress 

Length 
Congress:  in  days 

1st    519 

2d 316 

3d 311 

4th   266 

5th   394 

6th    271 

88th    626 

89th 579 

90th    614 

91st    704 

92d 606 

93d 688 


Third,  one  could  certainly  argue  that  man 
for  man,  recent  Congresses  have  been  no 
worse  than  dozens  of  their  predecessors,  and 
better  than  many.  Critics  often  overlook  a 
Paul  Douglas  or  a  William  Fulbright,  who 
would  have  graced  any  Congress  in  our  his- 
tory. They  Ignore  able  Senators  like  Birch 
Bayh,  Frank  Church,  Philip  Hart,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Mike  Mansfield,  and  many 
others;  they  overlook  such  capable  Repre- 
sentatives as  John  Andersen.  Richard  Boil- 
ing. Phillip  Burton,  Barter  Conable,  Ken 
Hechler,  John  Moss,  Peter  Rodlno,  and 
numerous  others.  In  contrast  to  this  dis- 
tinguished group,  there  occasionally  are 
crackpots,  crooks,  and  misfits.  These  are  a 
veritable  godsend  to  the  cynics  and  critics 
of  Congress.  Yet,  in  comparing  congressmen 
of  today  and  those  who  loom  large  in  our 
history  we  often  select  a  few  great  names  and 
forget  the  abundant  mediocrity.  One  thing 
Is  certain.  That  is  that  any  observer  can  find 
in  the  personnel  who  are  serving  and  have 
."jer-.ed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  very  thing  that  he  is  looking  for. 

Finally,  there  is  a  tendency,  when  dealing 
with  public  men  of  the  past,  to  cast  a  halo 
over  their  heads  and,  by  either  perverting  or 
ignoring  the  facts,  to  regard  them  as  demi- 
gods. Previous  warnings  prove  interesting  to 
those  who  would  argue  that  Congress  has  de- 
clined in  manners,  standards  of  behavior,  or 
quality: 

".  .  .  but  let  them  beware  of  the  luster 
which  departing  years  shed  upon  the  alleged 
giants  of  other  days,  and  let  them  not  turn 
to  contemporary  letters  like  that  of  John  Hay 
to  Joseph  H.  Choate  in  which,  after  denounc- 
ing the  "howling  lunatics"  of  the  Senate,  he 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  Senator  "W"  has 
been  divorcing  his  wife  .  .  .  last  week,  "X" 
had  delirium  tremens,  Bacon  broke  his  ribs. 
Pettigrew  had  the  grippe,  and  Hale  ran  off 
to  New  York  on  'private  business,'  and  the 
whole  Senate  stopped  work  until  they  got 
around  again."  ^• 

"Talk  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Senate  to 
men  who  remember  the  time  when  a  Vice 
President  was  Inaugurated  in  a  state  of 
maudlin  intoxication;  or  the  earlier  days 
when  Foote  uttered  in  debate  his  threat  to 
Hale,  that  he  should  be  hung  on  the  highest 
tree  in  the  forest  if  he  should  come  to  Mis- 
sissippi; when  the  same  man  drew  his  pistol 
on  Benton  in  the  Senate  Chamber;  when 
Butler  poured  out  his  loose  expectoration, 
and  Mason  gave  exhibitions  of  his  arrogant 
plantation  manners;   .  .  ."  ** 

Those  who  complain  that  the  Congress  no 
longer  contains  such  giants  as  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  Webster  are  referred  to  the  similar  com- 
plaint of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  When  these 
great  men  still  spoke  in  the  land,  the  astute 
French  observer  sadly  lamented  that  "the 
race  of  American  statesmen  has  evidently 
dwindled  most  remarkably  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifty  years."  *•»  That  would  seem  to 
imply  that  if  we  have  been  going  downhill, 
the  decline  began  in  1789.  For  surely  we  could 
"expect  to  find  unalloyed  patriotism,  the 
recognition  of  merit,  the  victory  of  virtue, 
among  the  demigods  who  created  the 
nation."'"^ 

Fisher  Ames  may  speak  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  on 
March  23,  1790,  he  WTOte  of — 

".  .  .  the  violence,  personality,  low  wit, 
violation  of  order,  and  rambling  from  the 
point,  which  have  lowered  the  House  ex- 
tremely in  the  debate  on  the  Quaker  me- 
morial. The  Quakers  have  been  abused,  the 
eastern  States  Inveighed  against,  the  chair- 
man rudely  charged  with  partiality.  Language 
low,  indecent,  and  profane  has  been  used; 
wit  equally  stale  and  wretched  has  been  at- 
tempted; in  short,  we  have  sunk  below  the 
General  Court  in  the  dLsorderly  moment  of 
the  bawling  nomination  of  a  committee,  or 
even  of  country  (rather  Boston)  town- 
meeting."  >" 

These  were  the  words  of  a  patrician — a 
Massachusetts     aristocrat.     Perhaps     Ames' 
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opinion  was  overly  critical  of  those  less 
privileged  than  himself.  For  a  different  per- 
spective, let  us  examine  the  Journal  of  an 
Individual  more  democratic  in  his  views. 
William  MacClay  of  Pennsylvania.  Writing  of 
the  first  American  Senate  on  August  29,  1789, 
MacClay  said: 

"With  the  Senate  I  certainly  am  dis- 
gusted. I  came  here  expecting  every  man  to 
act  the  part  of  a  god;  that  the  most  delicate 
honor,  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  the  most 
refined  generosity,  was  to  govern  every  act 
and  be  seen  in  every  deed.  What  must  my 
feeling  be  on  finding  rough  and  rude  man- 
ners, glaring  folly,  and  the  basest  selfishness 
in  almost  every  public  transaction!  They  are 
not  always  successful,  it  Is  true;  but  is  it 
not  dreadful  to  find  them  in  such  a 
place?"  *< 

In  conclusion.  It  appears  clear  that  the 
golden  age — which  Is  always  at  least  a  gen- 
eration behind — was  not  so  golden  as  we 
often  seem  to  think.  And  the  dross  that 
characterizes  our  current  state  Is  not  so 
unrelieved  by  better  qualities  as  we  are 
tempted  to  Imagine. 

THE    STANDARDS    OF    DECLINE 

As  was  noted  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  has  been  Intimated  above,  much  of  the 
discussion  of  the  so-called  'decline"  of  Con- 
gress is  based  on  the  a.ssumption  that  decline 
was  possible.  It  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  idea 
that  there  once  existed  a  "golden  age"  of 
legislatures — a  time  when  "wisdom  and  ora- 
tory and  gentlemanly  behavior  and  public 
spirit  all  seemed  somehow  to  flourish  and 
to  flourish  together."  s-'  Normally,  however, 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  this  golden  age 
Is  not  presented.  Moreover,  It  often  seems, 
on  more  careful  Inspection,  that  It  Is  merely 
time  which  has  thrown  a  romantic  aura 
around  the  past  and  made  contemporary  in- 
stitutions .seem  drab  by  comparison. 

Again,  it  is  often  contended  that  Congress 
has  declined  in  certain  Important  respects 
a:id  particularly  in  power  In  rotation  to  the 
Presidency.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
question  of  who  is  more  powerful,  Congress 
or  the  President,  Is  an  Improper  one.  Th3 
actual  pattern  of  power  in  Washington,  as 
we  have  sought  to  indicate,  is  both  compli- 
cated and  kaleidoscopic.  Viewing  the  situa- 
tion as  a  zero-sum  game  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  steadily  been  gaining  power  and 
Congress  steadily  losing  It  Is  simplistic,  as 
Chamberlain  noted  years  ago : 

"The  legislative  process  is  not  like  a  see- 
saw where  as  one  end  goes  down  the  other 
must  automatically  go  up.  It  Is,  rather  like 
a  gasoline  engine  which  operates  most  ef- 
ficiently when  all  of  Its  cvllnders  are  func- 
tioning. When  the  president  becomes  un- 
usually active,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  the  congressional  cylinder  has  ceased  to 
function.  Such  is  not  necessarily  the  case."" 

CONCLTTDING   OBSERVATIONS 

No  one  any  longer  questions  the  fact,  but 
only  the  degree  and  the  merits  of  the  decline 
of  Congress  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Presidency.  So  the  textbooks  of  American 
government  would  have  us  believe.'  It  has 
been  suggested  here  that  while  the  "decline" 
of  Congress  may  be  an  Interesting  question 
to  discuss  in  very  general  terms,  it  becomes 
exceedlnp-lv  complicated  when  one  tries  to 
establish  what  form  the  alleged  decline  has 
taken,  and  the  standard  against  which  that 
decline  Is  being  measured.  We  have  sought 
to  examine  the  "decline"  of  ConRress  in  terms 
of  a  decline  In  power  (initiation),  efficiency 
public  esteem,  public  Interest,  and  manners 
or  standards  of  behavior.  We  have  found  that 
only  In  terms  of  public  Interest  (as  indicated 
by  a  decline  in  newspaper  coverage)  can  we 
discern  any  evidence  for  a  congressional 
decline. 

The  fact  of  the  decline  of  Congress  needs 
to  be  demonstrated,  not  assumed,  and  this 
paper  suggests   that  statements  about  thU 


so-called  decline  should  be  examined  with 
care.  It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  Con- 
gress has  declined  In  Influence,  efficiency,  or 
whatever,  but  this  remains  a  thesis  In  need 
of  empirical  verification.  And  I  would  suggest 
that,  like  reports  about  the  death  of  Mark 
Twain,  reports  about  the  imminent  demise 
of  Congress  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
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(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  iMas  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  tp  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker!  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  ittention  one 
of  the  most  incredible  prop  ssals  put  for- 
ward by  a  group  of  burea  icrats  during 
my  8  years  in  Washington.  On  page 
53724  of  the  Federal  Register,  volume  41, 
No.  237  of  Wednesday.  Dec(  smber  8,  1976, 
the  following  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  circular  appeared 
Attachment  A 

CIBCTJLAR   NO.   A-. 

To:  The  Heads  of  Executive 

Establishments 
Subject :       Interaction      with 

Standards-Setting  Bodies 
1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  esjabllshes 
to  be  followed  by  executive 
In  working  with  commercial 
ting   bodies    to   develop, 
standards  for  materials,  products 
and  services. 
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2.  Background.  The  Federal  Government 
purchases  many  products  and  services  and 
regulates  many  activities  which  affect  health, 
safety,  and  the  national  economy.  To  Insure 
that  such  products  possess  appropriate  qual- 
ity characteristics,  the  Federal  Government 
must  depend  upon  reliable  standards  for 
product  specification,  quality  control  analy- 
sis, and  performance  testing.  For  example, 
the  widely  accepted  standard  for  Portland 
cement  (Federal  Docimient  SSC-1960-3)  Is 
used  to  guarantee  consistent  quality  In  this 
Important  construction  material.  Over  the 
years,  an  effective  system  of  voluntary  con- 
sensus standards  activities  has  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials,  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  and  many  others.  In 
this  voluntary  system,  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests meld  their  expertise  and  compromise 
their  differences,  with  the  result  that  the 
standards  produced  are  solidly  based  and 
widely  accepted.  Federal  reliance  on  such 
standards,  whenever  practicable,  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  developing  standards  and  mini- 
mize confusion  among  those  who  deal  with 
them. 

3.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  all  ex- 
ecutive agency  Involvement  in  commercial 
standardization  activities,  both  domestic  and 
international. 

4.  Objectives.  The  objectives  are  to  insure 
maximum  practicable  use  of  commercial 
standards  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
active  participation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  development  of  such  standards. 

5.  Definitions .  As  used  in  this  Circular : 

a.  Executive  agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  agency)  means  an  executive  depart- 
ment, a  military  department,  and  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  within  the  meaning 
of  sections  101,  102  and  104(1)  of  Title  5,  • 
United  States  Code,  and  also  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846) . 

b.  Commercial  standards-setting  bodies  are 
domestic  and  international  standardization 
bodies,  including  nonprofit  organizations, 
operating  outside  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  its  agencies.  They  do  not  include  the 
development  and  adoption  of  professional 
standards  of  conduct  and  standards  of  pri- 
vate companies;  nor  the  United  States'  par- 
ticipation in  international  standardization 
activities  pursuant  to  treaties. 

c.  Commercial  standard  means  a  prescribed 
set  of  rules,  conditions,  or  requirements  es- 
tablished by  commercial  standards-setting 
bodies,  as  defined  in  5b,  concerning  defini- 
tion of  terms;  classification  of  components; 
specification  of  materials,  performance,  or 
operations;  delineation  of  procedures;  or 
measurement  of  quantity  and  quality  in  de- 
scribing materials,  products,  systems,  serv- 
ices, or  practices. 

d.  Standardisation  and  standards-setting 
activities  mean  the  process  of  developing  the 
rules,  conditions,  and  requirements  defined 
In  5c  above. 

e.  Cooperative  testing  means  testing  by  In- 
terested parties  to  establish  such  things  as 
precision,  accuracy,  and  reliability  of  stand- 
ards. 

6.  Policy.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  rely  on  commercial  stand- 
ards, both  domestic  and  international,  when- 
ever feasible.  The  policy  embodied  in  the  five 
elements  below  is  consistent  with  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Federal  Government's  gen- 
eral policy  of  using  commercial  products 
whenever  feasible  and  relying  on  the  private 
enterprise  system  to  supply  Government 
needs  for  products  and  services,  as  enunci- 
ated in  OMB  Circular  No.  A-76.  Agencies 
will:  a.  Participate  in  commercial  standards- 
setting  activities  when  such  participation  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  is  compatible  with 
the  agency's  missions  and  authorities.  Par- 


ticipation by  agency  personnel  shall  have  the 
approval  of  appropriate  officials  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  agency's  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  paragraph  7a  of  this  Cir- 
cular, but  of  itself  does  not  connote  agency 
agreement  with  or  endorsement  of  decisions 
reached.  Such  participation,  where  the 
agency's  budget  permits,  may  Include: 

(1)  Direct  financial  support,  e.g.,  grants, 
sustaining  memberships,  and  contracts; 

(2)  Indirect  or  administrative  support, 
e.g..  travel  cost,  and  document  preparation; 
and 

(3)  Technical  support,  e.g.,  cooperative 
testing  for  standards  evaluation. 

b.  Encourage  commercial  standards-setting 
bodies  with  which  they  interact  to  observe 
rules  and  procedures  that  ensure  prompt  and 
full  consideration  of  the  views  and  Interests 
of  all  who  might  be  materially  affected  by 
their  actions,  and  evaluate  participation  in 
these  bodies  in  light  of  their  adherence  to 
such  rules  and  procedures. 

c.  Use  commercial  standards  In  lieu  of 
tn-house  standards  when  they  will  serve  the 
agency's  purpose  and  are  consistent  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and  give 
such  commercial  standards  preference  In  pro- 
curement actions  unless  use  of  such  stand- 
ards would  result  In  higher  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

d.  Cite  applicable  commercial  standards  in 
Federai.  Register  publications,  regulatory 
orders,  or  related  in-house  documents. 

e.  Plan  Jointly  with  the  commercial  sector 
to  ensure  a  coordinated  effort  in  resolving 
priority  standardization  problems. 

7.  Responsibilities:  a.  Each  agency  will, 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  this  Cir- 
cular, implement  the  policy  principles  in 
paragraph  6  to  the  extent  compatible  with  its 
mission  responsibilities.  In  taking  this  ac- 
tion, the  agency  should  recognize  the  posi- 
tive contribution  of  standardization  and  re- 
lated activities,  such  as  product  and  compli- 
ance testing  and  certification.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recognized  that  these  activities,  if 
improperly  conducted,  could  suppress  free 
and  fair  competition;  impede  Innovation  and 
technical  progress;  exclude  safer  and  less 
expensive  products:  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  trade,  commerce,  health,  or  safety.  Full 
account  shall  be  taken  of  applicable  Federal 
laws,  policies,  and  national  objectives  includ- 
ing, for  example,  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  antitrust,  national  security,  product 
safety,  and  confiict  of  Interest. 

b.  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  implementa- 
tion of  said  policy  principles  through  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Standards  Policy 
established  to  foster  cooperative  participa- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  and  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  other  private  organizations  in 
standards  activities.  Including  the  related 
activities  of  product  testing,  compliance,  and 
certification  programs.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  shall,  through  said  interagency 
committee,  periodically  advise  OMB  con- 
cerning implementation  of  the  policy  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this  Circular. 

8.  Inquiries.  For  Information  concerning 
this  Circular,  contact  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy,  telephone  number  (202)  395- 
3336. 

Director. 

Attachment    B 

interagency  committee  on  standards  policy 

as  of  july  21.  1976 

Members 

Department  of  Agrlcultvire. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Department  of  Defense. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
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Federal  Communications  Commission. 

General  Ser\'ices  Administration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Labor. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Neogtiations. 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Department  of  State. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Observer 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

[PR  Doc.76-36013  Filed  12-7-76;8:45  am) 

In  essence,  this  circular  states  that 
Federal  regulations  to  protect  workers 
and  consumers  and  to  determine  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  practices  should  be 
based  on  the  work  and  recommendations 
of  industry-paid  scientists  rather  than 
scientists  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  conducting  inde- 
pendent research  and  reaching  inde- 
pendent decisions,  OMB  says  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  be  dependent  on 
standards  set  by  the  very  industries  that 
will  be  affected  by  those  decisions. 

The  circular  argues  that  "Federal  re- 
liance" on  the  recommendations  of  com- 
mercial standard -setting  bodies  "will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  developing  standards 
and  minimize  confusion  among  those 
who  deal  with  them." 

There  is  no  question  that  in  rare  in- 
stances— such  as  technical  assessments 
and  performance  specifications  of  cer- 
tain products  used  as  well  as  produced 
by  major  corporations — a  sufficient  di- 
versity of  interests  may  exist  on  com- 
mercial standard -setting  bodies  to  make 
reliance  on  their  recommendations  prac- 
tical. However,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
regulatory  situations  it  is  the  worker  or 
the  general  public  who  will  suffer  as  a 
result  of  weak  or  inadequate  standards 
and  the  corporations  whose  scientists 
dominate  these  commercial  standard- 
setting  boards  that  will  profit. 

The  implications  this  proposal  holds 
for  worker  health  are  tinily  ominous. 
Three  years  ago  when  it  was  learned  that 
vinyl  chloride  was  causing  cancer  in 
workers,  industry  representatives  gave 
their  solemn  assurances  that  it  was  eco- 
nomically and  technically  unfeasible  to 
reduce  workplace  exposure  levels  to  be- 
low 25  parts  of  vinyl  chloride  per  million 
parts  of  air.  They  warned  that  further 
reductions  would  be  highly  inflationary 
and  would  perhaps  even  shut  the  indus- 
try down.  Fortunately,  Government  sci- 
entists and  regulators  ignored  that  advice 
and  imposed  a  standard  of  one  part  per 
million.  Not  only  was  industry  able  to 
meet  the  standard  but  the  commercial 
price  of  vinyl  chloride  actually  has  gone 
down  and  the  health  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  the  general  public  is  being 
better  protected. 

Consumers  could  also  be  placed  in  a 
precarious  situation  as  a  result  of  this 
policy.  I,  for  one,  would  not  want  Gov- 


ernment regulators  to  rely  on  industry 
advice  in  determining  the  safety  of  the 
car  I  drive,  the  toys  my  children  play 
'With,  or  the  groceries  my  family  buys.  It 
would  be  unconscionable  to  delegate  such 
responsibility  to  groups  dominated  by 
those  whose  economic  self-interest  would 
obviously  be  at  stake. 

This  policy  proposal  has  grave  implica- 
tions as  well  for  small  businessmen.  They 
would  have  no  guarantee  that  their  in- 
terests would  be  protected  in  the  delib- 
erations of  standard-setting  bodies. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  small  manu- 
facturer with  40  or  50  employees  may 
have  as  big  a  stake  proportionately  in 
the  establishment  of  Federal  regulations 
as  a  huge  corporation,  but  there  is  sim- 
ply no  way  that  he  could  afford  to  main- 
tain his  own  scientific  staff  to  represent 
him  on  standard-setting  groups.  It  is 
conceivable,  for  instance,  that  a  com- 
mercial standard-setting  body  dominated 
by  major  corporations  could  recommend 
guidelines  for  the  Federal  purchase  of  a 
product  which  were  constnicted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cut  small,  independent  man- 
ufacturers completely  out  of  the  running 
for  a  particular  Government  contract. 

In  addition,  this  policy  could  well  make 
a  travesty  of  the  open  process  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  supposed  to 
arrive  at  such  decisions.  It  offers  ab- 
solutely no  assui-ances  that  commercial 
standard-setting  bodies  will  abide  by  any 
of  the  "sunshine"  provisions  which  are 
required  of  Federal  advisory  committees. 

Finally,  we  should  not  forget  that 
safety  standards  established  by  private 
consensus  organizations  which  were 
adopted  as  Federal  standards  at  the  in- 
sistence of  industry  when  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  was  passed 
are  the  very  standards  that  industiy 
complains  about  so  bitterly  today. 

In  short,  this  proposal  is  a  disaster  and 
I  have  written  to  the  new  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Thomas  B.  Lance,  to  ask  that  he  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  it  is  not  implemented.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Standards  Policy 
which  drafted  the  proposal  and  the  agen- 
cies which  they  represent: 

Eddie  F.  Klmbrell,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Vincent  Travaglinl,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

li.  James  Sharman.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Lester  Fox,  Department  of  Defense. 

Martin  B.  Biles.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Walter  Barber,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Julian  T.  Dixon.  Federal  Communication 
Commission. 

Robert  J.  Lewis,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Roger  D.  Daniero,  General  Service  Admin- 
istration. 

William  F.  Randolph.  Department  of  HEW. 

William  J.  Werner.  Department  of  Interior. 

Nell  E.  Roberts,  Department  of  Justice. 

Silvio  C.  Patti,  Department  of  Labor. 

Walter  Williams.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Robert  B.  Mlnogue.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Martin  E.  Sorte,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

William  A.  Black,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


William  B.  Kelly,  Jr.,  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

William  W.  Geimer,  State  Department. 

Herbert  H.  Kaiser,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

James  B.  Clawson,  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

StrBCOMMITTEE    ON    PARTICIPATION    ON    OUTSIDE 
STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Robert  O.  GUden,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

William  E.  Andrus,  Jr.,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Phyllis  J.  Williams,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

L.  James  Sharman,  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Edward  J.  Vallario,  ERDA. 

Sidney  S.  Verner,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

John  T.  Fischback,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Roger  D.  Daniero,  General  Services  Admin- 
istratloiL 

William  F.  Randolph.  Department  of  HEW. 

Frank  E.  Clarke.  Department  of  Interior. 

Daniel  J  Pearlman,  Department  of  Justice. 

Carl  Johnson,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

William  A.  Black.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Hiram  T.  Lawrence,  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 

Donald  R.  MitcheU.  State  Department. 

Herbert  H.  Kaiser.  Jr.,  Department  of 
Transportation. 


GRAIN  ALCOHOL  RESEARCH 
UTILIZATION  ACT 

fMr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  energy 
experts  tell  us  today  that  we  are  witness- 
ing the  end  of  the  fossil  fuel  era  and  em- 
barking upon  what  may  be  a  rocky  road 
to  a  new  energy  era.  Without  question  we 
should  be  in  the  business  of  exploring, 
testing,  and  utilizing  all  forms  of  basic 
technology  that  will  provide  us  the  en- 
ergj'  systems  of  the  future. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Energ>'  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  research  and  develop- 
ment into  the  possible  industrial  use  of 
grain  alcohol  and  its  use  as  an  alternate 
fuel  that  could  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  oil  and  benefit  our  agricul- 
ture economy.  The  source  of  fuel  that  I 
believe  deserves  consideration  is  ethyl  al- 
cohol— ethanol — derived  from  grain  for 
use  as  a  reactive  component  or  extender 
in  synthetic  plastics  and  as  an  extender 
in  gasoline. 

Probably  the  greatest  nationwide 
potential  for  grain  alcohol  lies  in  its  in- 
dustrial use.  Currently  about  22  biUion 
pounds  of  plastics  and  about  5  billion 
pounds  of  synthetics  are  produced  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  from  petro- 
chemicals. Ethanol  could  replace  the 
costly  imported  oil  that  is  currently  being 
used  in  plastics  production. 

However,  use  of  alcohol  in  automotive 
fuel  can  also  be  successful  on  a  limited 
basis  and  where  economically  feasible. 
When  petroleum  supplies  were  inter- 
rupted during  World  Wars  I  and  U. 
automobiles  in  Europe  operated  on  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  gasoline.  Both  Brazil 
and  Cuba  are  reported  to  use  alcohol 
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from  sugarcane  to  power 
to  reduce  their  need  for  i 

The  obvious  benefit 
cept  is  that  grains  such  a: 
and  grain  sorghum  are  a 
source  while  fossil  fuels 
the  past  2  years,  the  Unitfed 
produced  the  two  largest 
and    grain    sorghum    cropjs 
Carryover  stocks  are  ampl 
and  in  fact,  by  June  1,  we 
have   a   burdensome   w 
more  than  1  billion. 

Significantly,  it  seems  ai 
■gasohol"  becomes  a  serious 
topic  only  when  America  i 
enters  into  a  period  of  surp 
all  of  the  problems  connectfed 
production  costs  and   lowpr 
my  opinion,  I  believe  the 
cal  resurrection  of  this 
times  of  surplus  has 
consideration  of  the  use  of 
substitute  and  extender  in 
Our  energy  problems  today 
we  should  proceed  with  th 
a  consistent  and  practica 
stead  of  talking  about  this 
ing  times  of  grain  surplus 
it  when  supply  comes  mor 
demand. 

In  1971  I  introduced 
would  have  encouraged 
and  use  of  ethanol  or 
substitute  for  lead  as  an 
gasoline.   That    legislation 
amended  the  Internal 
1954  to  authorize  the 
ury  to  refund  gasoline  dea 
gallon   for  the   tax   they 
selling  gasoline  containing 
The  bill  also  stipulated  thdt 
duction  must  be  passed  or. 
sumer.  I  again  introduced 
tion  January  26  of  this  j 
such   an   amendment   to 
Revenue  Code  can  help 
feasibility  of  this  concept. 

Let  me  point  out  the  Statfe 
has  already  taken  the  leac 
economic  encouragement  o: 
Legislation  was  passed  by 
Nebraska  that  provides  a  3- 
lon  reduction  in  the  State 
on  any  such  fuel  sold  to  make 
tive  with  that  of  unleaded 

In  fact,  a  feasibility  stud; 
versity     of    Nebraska 
Chemical  Engineering  on 
1976,  discovered  that  the 
gasohol — with  the  3  cents 
per   gallon — was   competit 
median  price  of  no-lead 
coin,  Nebr. 

Gasohol  is  a  blend  of  1( 
hydrous  ethanol  made  froi  n 
as  wheat,  corn,  and  sorghuiji 
cent  lead  free  gasoline.  It 
sively  road  tested  by  the 
cultural  Products  Industrial 
Committee  in  cooperation 
operative  Refiners  Associa 
lipsb'irg,  Kans. 

Results  have  been 
consumption  of  gasohol 
least  as  good  for  unleaded 
unusual  engine  wear  or 
has  been  found  and  the 
no  problems  of  stirting,  v 
drivability. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that 
gasohol  has  b'^en  technologically  feasible 
for  some  tim3,  it  has  not  been  eco- 
nomically feasible.  Research  by  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  found  that  there  is  no  way 
to  produce  more  than  2.5  to  2.7  gallons 
of  alcohol  from  a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn, 
or  sorghum  and  that  when  the  energy 
expended  in  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  these  grains  Ls  added  to  the 
energj'  needed  for  the  distillery  opera- 
tion— heat,  electricity,  steam  for  dry- 
ing byproducts — the  sum  of  energy  input 
is  two  to  three  times  that  recovered  by 
burning  alcohol  as  a  fuel.  Energy  savings 
are  not  realized  until  the  straw,  stalks, 
et  cetera  are  collected,  burned,  and 
utilized. 

However,  a  pilot  project  is  underway 
in  a  community  Vv^ithin  my  district.  Pratt, 
Kans.,  that  would  utilize  the  wheat  straw 
from  the  surrounding  farmland  to  sup- 
ply that  community's  source  of  energy. 
If  projects  of  this  type  were  to  become 
widespread  and  the  principal  byprod- 
ucts— distillers  dried  grains  and  distillers 
dried  solubles — were  to  be  utilized  as 
livestock  feed  the  economic  cost-benefit 
ratio  could  make  this  entire  concept 
feasible.  At  present,  utilization  of  these 
byproducts  as  a  livestock  feed  in  rations 
at  the  10-percent  to  25-percent  level,  are 
roughly  equivalent  to  good  alfalfa  hay. 
Anhydrous  ethyl  alcoliol  distilleries  could 
be  constructed  in  the  major  grain  pro- 
ducing areas  and  as  an  additional  plant 
to  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane  mills. 

However,  the  greatest  potential  of  this 
concept  lies  in  producing  gasohol  within 
a  wheat  fractionation  plant,  a  new  proc- 
ess developed  by  Far-Mar-Co  at  Hutch- 
inson. Kans.  This  process  separates  vi- 
tal gluten,  starch,  bran,  and  germ  from 
whole  kernel  wheat  with  minimum  dam- 
age to  the  functional,  chemical,  or  bio- 
logical values  of  these  components.  The 
process  is  technically  sound  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  It  is  being  tested  at 
Far-Mar-Co's  pilot  plant  in  Hutchinson. 
Starch  from  the  kernel  could  be  distilled 
into  ethanol  and  the  remaining  parts, 
vital  gluten,  bran,  and  germ,  could  be 
processed  into  highly  marketable  foods 
and  industrial  products. 

Experimentation  and  production  by 
Midwest  Solvents  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Atchison, 
Kans.,  has  found  that  wheat  starch  is 
a  fine  industrial  product  accepted  by 
users  as  superior  in  many  respects  and 
applications  to  corn  or  milo  starch.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  historical  assumption 
that  wheat  starch  is  a  low  quality  prod- 
uct produced  only  dui-ing  times  of  mar- 
ket stress. 

Nationwide  use  of  a  gasohol  blend  of 
10  percent  ethanol  and  90  percent  gaso- 
line would  annually  require  over  10  bil- 
lion gallons  of  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol. 
Such  consumption  would  replace  approx- 
imately 181.8  million  barrels  of  imported 
oil  at  a  savings  to  our  Nation  of  more 
than  $2  billion.  However,  this  require- 
ment would  no  doubt  consume  too  much 
of  oui-  grain  stocks  at  a  time  when  our 
food  production  capability  needs  to  be 
flexible  to  meet  domestic  and  worldwide 
needs.  The  important  point  is  that  this 
utilization  offers  practical  possibilities  on 
a  State  and  regional  basis  and  for  ve- 


hicles that  could  be  confined  to  areas 
using  gasohol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  using  grain 
alcohol  in  a  gasoline  blend  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  gasoline,  the 
price  of  grain  and  the  value  of  the  by- 
products from  the  fractionation  and 
alcohol  manufacturing  process.  But,  with 
continued  escalation  of  petroleum  costs 
and  the  need  for  energy  conservation, 
we  should  be  prepared  to  implement  this 
fuel  alternative.  Such  use  would  provide 
our  Nation  with  an  additional  energy 
source  and  provide  stimulus  to  our  farm 
economy  as  well. 

I  am  today  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  103  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  to  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Energy.  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  insure 
that  research  and  development  into  the 
industrial  use  of  grain  alcohol  and  its 
use  as  an  alternate  fuel  with  particular 
consideration  of  its  economic  and  en- 
virormiental  effects.  Such  study  shall  also 
include  the  potential  uses  of  byproducts 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  grain 
alcohol. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  see  action  on 
this  legislation  in  1977.  Had  we  embarked 
upon  this  research  in  1971,  when  I  first 
introduced  this  legislation,  perhaps  we 
would  be  less  dependent  upon  foreign  oil 
and  we  would  have  a  stabling  influence 
within  our  agriculture  economy  with  a 
consistent  marketable  use  for  grain  and 
its  byproducts. 
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SPECIAL  GRAZING   AND   HAY  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WHEAT  ACREAGE  ACT 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
in  the  Great  Plains  face  a  paradox  of 
enormous  irony.  Winter  wheat  produc- 
tion on  the  Great  Plains,  which  accounts 
for  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  Nation's 
wheat  crop,  is  in  poor  to  fair  condition 
because  of  persistent  dry  weather.  Soil 
moisture  is  perilously  low.  Unfavorable 
weather  last  fall  prevented  normal  top 
growth  and  root  development. 

Most  of  this  vast  acreage  was  not  lush 
enough  to  be  grazed  by  beef  cattle.  The 
extremely  cold  temperatures  have  un- 
doubtedly caused  kill  and  many  parts  of 
the  High  Plains  have  insufficient  snow 
cover  to  protect  topsoil  from  wind  ero- 
sion. We  are  already  beginning  to  ex- 
perience severe  blowing  problems  and  if 
these  dry  conditions  persist  we  may  soon 
see  headlines  proclaiming  a  return  to  the 
"dust  bowl"  days. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  worldwide  we 
have  just  harvested  a  record  wheat  crop. 
World  stocks  are  at  record  highs  and  the 
latest  USDA  supply  demand  estimates 
indicate  that  the  wheat  carryover  in  the 
United  States  will  exceed  1  billion  bush- 
els by  June  1  and  could  soar  to  1.7  bil- 
lion bushels  by  the  end  of  the  1977-78 
crop  year.  This  mountain  of  grain  has 
already  served  as  a  severe  market  de- 
pressant keeping  prices  below  production 
costs. 

In  addition,  hay  and  forage  supplies 
for  livestock  feed  in  the  Great  Plains  are 


in  short  supplv  and  expensive.  Some  cat- 
tlemen may  be  forced  to  sell  if  additional 
forage  is  not  obtained.  This  cattle 
liquidation  would  ultimately  be  reflected 
in  higher  meat  price  and  consumer  costs. 

Given  these  conditiorts,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  for  a  wheat 
graze  out  and  hay  program  which  will 
benefit  producers  immediately  and 
which  will  be  helpful  to  both  consumers 
and  taxpayers  over  the  long  run.  It 
would  encourage  beef  production,  stimu- 
late demand  for  feeder  calves  and  con- 
serve energy  by  permitting  cattle  to 
harvest  wheat  fields  that  may  not  be 
productive  enough  to  make  combine 
harvesting  economically  feasible. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  S.  650. 
introduced  by  the  Honorable  Henry 
Bellmon.  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  It 
would  authorize  the  farmer  to  select  up 
to  40  percent  of  his  allotted  acres  for  use 
as  livestock  pasture  or  for  hay  produc- 
tion. As  an  incentive  to  encourage 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  bill  provides  authorization  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
farmers  $1  per  bushel  based  upon  estab- 
lised  average  yield.  This  information  is 
currently  maintained  by  the  county 
offices  of  the  USDA  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  Senator  Bellmon 
Introduced  this  legislation  he  said: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  aid  in 
the  prevention  of  additional  surplus  accu- 
mulations and  the  associated  costs  to  con- 
sumers, taxpayers,  and  grain  producers. 
Based  upon  past  experiences,  the  immediate 
cost  to  the  Treasury  will  be  nominal  and 
the  long-range  savings  will  be  considerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  this  bill  to 
be  most  effective,  it  must  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  Normally,  the  winter 
wheat  crop  comes  out  of  dormacy  some- 
time after  mid-February  in  the  Southern 
Plains.  Waiting  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion as  part  of  the  1977  farm  bill  delib- 
eration will  be  too  late. 


COMMEMORATING  100th  BIRTHDAY 
OF  VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE 

I  Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1977,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce will  be  100  years  old.  This  agency 
deals  with  most  phases  of  economic  life 
in  Virginia,  and  touches  the  lives  of  all 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Since  its 
inception  in  1877,  this  department  has 
been  a  \ital  agency  of  the  Virginia  State 
government,  and  since  1972  has  been 
headed  by  Commissioner  S.  Mason 
Carbaugh. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  this  State 
agency  for  its  many  contributions  that 
have  made  Virginia  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Virginia  hams,  apples,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco  are  known  around  the  world; 
and  the  industry  of  agriculture  remains 
the  biggest  industry  in  the  State  because 
of  the  services  that  have  been  available 


from  the  department  during  this  100 
;xar3  of  progress. 

The  list  of  acco.TipIishments  is  long, 
varied,  and  certainly  most  noteworthy 
as  Virginia  has  been  a  leader  among 
St9.te  departments  of  agriculture  in 
many  phases  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  regulatory  work. 

The  industry  of  agriculture  is  the 
Commonwealth  s  leading  industry,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  It  con- 
tinues to  have  significant  Improvements 
in  total  output  per  farm,  monetary  val- 
ues of  farm  production,  and  the  ability 
of  farm  production  to  generate  off-farm 
related  employment. 

FARM    PRODUCTION 

Farm  production  has  continued  to  in- 
crease as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  cash 
receipts  from  farm  marketings  have  in- 
creased 100  percent  over  the  past  10 
years  and  reached  over  $1  billion  in  both 
1975  and  1976.  However,  increases  in  cash 
receipts  alone  are  not  a  true  measure  of 
farmers'  well-being  in  view  of  reduced 
purchasing  power  caused  by  inflation. 
Current  cash  receipts — in  terms  of  1966 
dollars — indicate  a  22-percent  gain  in 
real  cash  income  from  marketings  of 
Virginia  agricultural  products.  Most  of 
this  increase  is  due  to  increased  farm 
productivity,  although  some  commodity 
prices  were  higher  in  1976.  We  should 
remember  that  our  farm  industry  is  one 
of  the  few  rem.aining  industries  that 
continues  to  approximate  the  market 
conditions  of  pure  competition. 

Gross  production  and  production  effi- 
ciency of  principal  crops  and  livestock 
continue  to  increase  in  Virginia.  Al- 
though total  land  in  farms  has  declined, 
harvested  acreage  of  principal  crops  has 
increased  12  percent  over  the  past  few 
years.  This  increase  is  very  significant, 
and  occurred  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Government  moving  from  a  pol- 
icy with  strict  supply  controls  to  a  policy 
oriented  toward  full  production.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  farmer  being  the  decion- 
maker  in  1976,  whereas  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  principal  decisionmaker 
in  the  past. 

In  1976,  there  were  72,000  farms  with 
a  total  full-time  equivalent  farm  labor 
force  of  approximately  89.000.  Total  land 
on  farms  approximates  43  percent  of  the 
25.459,520  acres  of  land  in  Virginia. 

Virginia  has  a  very  favorable  climate 
for  agriculture,  and  possesses  variations 
in  terrain  and  soil  types  which  are  very 
conducive  for  a  mix  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  crops,  horses,  sheep,  beef, 
swine,  dairy  and  poultry  operations 
across  the  Commonwealth.  The  States 
agricultural  economy  and  its  general 
economy  are  mixed;  therefore,  the  effect 
of  major  economic  changes  are  less  se- 
vere than  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

The  State  continues  to  rank  high  na- 
tionally in  the  production  of  tobacco, 
peanuts,  sweet  potatoes,  apples,  vege- 
tables, broilers,  and  turkeys.  Based  on 
recent  trends,  Virginia  is  expected  to 
continue  its  high  production  ranking  in 
these  commodities,  and  will  have  sig- 
nificant opportunities  for  grain,  beef, 
dairy,   and   hog   production.   Virginia's 


close  proximity  to  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  and  rapid  improvements  in 
the  transportation  and  marketing  of 
grains  and  livestock  will  provide  the  po- 
tential for  signif.cant  improvements  in 
these  areas. 

Farm  and  forest  production  are  basic 
to  Virginia's  economy.  Manufacturing 
industries;  that  is,  food  and  fiber  and 
forest  products  as  raw  materials,  ac- 
count for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
State's  total  manufacturing  plantwork- 
ers.  Wholesalers  and  retailers  of  agricul- 
turally related  products  employ  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  total  wholesale  and  re- 
tail workers.  Transportation,  communi- 
cations and  other  service  industries  also 
have  an  important  stake  in  Virginia's 
agi-icultural  products. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  significant  programs  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce has  developed  over  the  years. 
These  programs  are  effective  because  of 
exemplary  leadership  and  management 
in  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  and  because  of  full 
cooperation  and  support  from  our  Fed- 
eral pgencies. 

INNOVATIVE    PROGRAMS 

In  1966  an  International  Trade  OflBce 
was  established  in  the  Department  and 
the  first  full-time  overseas  agricultural 
representatives  from  a  State  was  sent  to 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Since  its  creation,  the  International 
Trade  Office  has  made  significant  accom- 
plishments by  promoting  Virginia  agri- 
cultural products,  participating  in  trade 
shows,  and  bringing  foreign  buyers  to 
Virginia.  Agriculture  exports  from  Vir- 
ginia ports  are  continuing  to  increase 
and  their  value  exceeded  $600  million  in 
1975.  Approximately  one-third  of  these 
products  were  produced  on  Virginia 
farms. 

Virginia's  delivery  of  more  than  25 
different  agricultural  products  to  over 
100  nations  around  the  world  is  making 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
trade  for  imports  of  petroleum  and  other 
raw  products  that  are  so  valuable  to  the 
national  economy. 

Department  personnel  provided  lead- 
ership for  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  livestock  export  facility  at 
Richmond's  Deepwater  Terminal.  This 
terminal  is  the  only  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture-approved  export  facility  on 
the  east  coast. 

Virginia  took  the  leadership  in  orga- 
nizing international  marketing  associa- 
tions among  other  States.  The  most  re- 
cent such  association  is  the  Southern 
United  States  Trade  Association,  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  the  15  South- 
eastern State  departments  of  agriculture. 
The  objective  of  this  association  is  to  pool 
the  resources  of  the  various  States,  as 
well  as  to  reduce  the  duplication  of  indi- 
vidual efforts. 

To  exemplify  the  department's  efforts 
in  this  area.  Commissioner  S.  Mason 
Carbaugh  received  the  President's  "E" 
Award  in  1976  on  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment's successes  of  its  International 
Trade  OflQce  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  exporting  Virginia  products. 
Only  one  other  State  has  received  similar 
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try, seed  potato,  soybean,  sweet  potato, 
bright  flue-cured  tobacco  and  dark- 
fired  tobacco  industries  have  all  created 
such  commissions.  In  addition,  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished along  these  same  lines  but  with 
the  overall  goal  of  supporting  all  phases 
of  agriculture  in  Virginia. 

From  its  earliest  inception,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce has  been  a  forerunner  in  product 
and  commodity  regulation  through  pro- 
grams to  insure  quality,  truthful  labeling 
and  purity  of  foods,  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
feed  and  seed.  These  programs  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Vir- 
ginia agribusinesses,  while  affording  its 
citizens  consumer  protection.  Virginia  is 
known  for  having  one  of  the  strongest 
weights  and  measures  programs  in  the 
country,  and  many  States  have  adapted 
their  programs  after  Virginia's. 

AGRICULTURAL    AND     RURAL     RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

This  year  as  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  celebrates 
a  century  of  progress,  they  are  continu- 
ing to  develop  programs  that  benefit  all 
citizens  of  the  State. 

With  the  leadership  of  Commissioner 
S.  Mason  Carbaugh,  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was 
one  of  the  first  southern  departments  of 
agriculture  to  establish  a  planning  and 
development  unit.  The  establishment  of 
this  unit  allows  the  department  to  be- 
come more  long-run  oriented  and  inter- 
disciplinary in  its  planning  process  and 
development  of  programs  and  services. 
Commissioner  Carbaugh  brought  in  Dr. 
Berkwood  M.  Farmer,  the  first  full  time 
economist,  with  advanced  degrees  in  ag- 
ricultural economics  to  direct  this  unit. 

The  newest  program  deals  in  the  area 
of  planning  and  development.  This  past 
August  the  department  obtained  a 
$118,000  grant  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  study  the  "Capacity 
Building  Needs  of  Rural  Areas  in  Vir- 
ginia." This  study  is  unique  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  This  study 
will  give  Virginia  the  potential  of  taking 
the  leadership  role  in  demonstrating 
how  a  state  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to 
integrate  research  and  technological  re- 
sources into  the  governing  activities  of 
local  communities  and  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  areawide  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  anticipated  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  can  be  used  in  other 
i-ural  areas  throughout  the  country. 

The  board  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce and  the  department  is  continuing 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  organization 
and  services  provided  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  to  others  in  commerce,  and 
to  consumers.  Department  services  are 
becoming  increasingly  interdisciplinary 
in  efforts  to  promote  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  conserve  resources,  improve 
the  environment,  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  general  public.  For  the  future,  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
pected to  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  further  growth  and  efficiency  in 
the  production,  assembly,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  renewable  resources 
such  as  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products. 
Further  adjustment  in  the  department's 
services  will  be  necessary  to  catalyze  and 


guide  the  development  of  these  vital 
industries. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  is  an  example  of  all 
S^ate  agencies  that  are  full  partners  in 
the  Federal/State  system  of  government 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  strong  and  pro- 
gressive future. 

With  an  industry  of  agriculture  that 
is  growing  in  importance  and  value,  with 
the  development  of  progiams  that  can 
benefit  not  only  agriculture  but  all  seg- 
ments of  the  State's  economy,  it  seems 
fitting  to  salute  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculure  and  Commerce  on  its  100th 
birthday. 


RULES  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES,   95TH    CONGRESS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a) ,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  are 
submitted  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Rules  for  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
AND  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
OF  Representatives,  95th  Congress 
Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.  The  Rules  of 
the  House  are  the  rules  of  Its  committees  and 
Its  subcommittees  so  far  as  Is  applicable,  ex- 
cept that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to  day 
Is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In  committee 
and  subcommittees.  Written  rules  adopted  by 
the  committee,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  shall  be  binding  on  each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  Is  part  of  the 
committee  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee.  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  which  pertains  en- 
tirely to  committee  procedure,  is  incorpo- 
rated and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
committee,  which  are  supplementary  to 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Tivie,  Place  of  Meetings,  (a)  Tlie 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times  as 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (b).  in  Room  2123  of  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a.m.  for 
the  consideration  of  bUls,  resolutions,  and 
other  business,  if  the  House  is  in  session  on 
that  day.  If  the  House  Is  not  in  session  on 
that  day  and  the  committee  has  not  met  dur- 
ing such  month,  the  committee  shall  meet  at 
such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day  there- 
after when  the  House  is  in  session. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene,  as 
he  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  committee 
business.  The  committee  shall  meet  for  such 
purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the  chair- 
man. 

( c )  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  Is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  ( whichever  is 
applicable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  those  members  mav  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
request  to  the  chairman  or  subcommittee 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
quest shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
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shall  notify  the  chairman  or  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If, 
within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  the  chairman  or  subcommittee 
chairman  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee (whichever  Is  applicable)  may  file  In 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written  no- 
tice that  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  applicable) 
will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour 
thereof,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered  at  that  special  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  or  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(Whichever  is  applicable)  that  such  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  Its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered and  only  the  measure  or  matter  speci- 
fied in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that 
specified  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  Each  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  its  subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  Including  hearings  and  the  mark- 
up of  legislation  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
In  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  those  special  ca-ses  pro- 
vided In  the  Rules  of  the  House  where  closed 
sessions  are  otherwise  provided. 

Rule  3.  Agenda.  The  agenda  for  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other  than 
a  hearing) ,  setting  out  all  Items  of  business 
to  be  considered,  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  by  delivery  to  his 
office  at  least  36  hours  In  advance  of  such 
meeting. 

Rule  4.  ProcedvTe.  (a)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  meeting  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
shall  be  announced — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  hearing,  at  least  1  week 
In  advance  of  the  commencement  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee determines  In  accordance  with  such 
procedure  as  It  may  prescribe,  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  meeting  (other  than 
a  hearing)  scheduled  on  a  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, or  Thursday  when  the  House'  will  be  In 
session,  at  least  36  hours  in  advance  of  the 
commencement  of  such  meeting,  and 

(3)  in  any  other  case,  at  least  72  hours  In 
advance  of  the  commencement  of  such 
meeting. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
working  days  In  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of 
his  proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his 
oral  presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  argument,  unless  this  re- 
quirement, or  any  part  thereof.  Is  waived  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  chairman 
presiding. 

(c)  The  right  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subcom- 
mittees .shall  alternate  between  majority  and 
minority  members.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  In  the  Interrogation  of 
witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  member 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  witnesses.  No  member  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  second  period  of  5  minutes  to 
interrogate  a  witness  until  each  member  of 
the  committee  present  has  been  recognized 


once  for  that  purpose.  While  the  conunlttee 
is  operating  under  the  5-mInute  rule  for  the 
interrogation  of  witnesses,  the  chairman 
shall  recognize  in  the  order  of  appearance 
members  who  were  not  present  when  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  after  all  members 
who  were  present  when  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  have  been  recognized  In  the 
order  of  seniority. 

(d)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  unless  the  text 
of  the  matter  reported,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation, has  been  available  to  members 
of  the  committee  for  at  least  36  hours.  Such 
explanation  shall  Include  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  legislation,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  the  matter  to 
present  law,  and  a  summary  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation.  All  subcommittee  actions 
shall  be  reported  promptly  by  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Rule  5.  Waiver  of  Notice,  Age-nda,  and  Lay- 
over Requirements . 

Requirements  of  Rule  3,  4(a)  (2)  and  (3). 
and  4(d)  may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  (a  majority  being 
present)  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  6.  Quorum.  Testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at  which 
there  are  present  not  few^er  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  in 
question.  In  the  case  of  a  meeting  other  than 
a  hearing,  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
except  that  a  matter  may  not  be  reported  by 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof  is  actually 
present. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.  No  vote  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  authorization 
Is  given  in  writing  by  the  member  desiring  to 
cast  a  proxy,  which  authorization  shall  assert 
that  the  member  Is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  absent  due  to  personal  illness  and 
is  thus  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  and  shall 
be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his/her  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  the 
day  that  the  proxy  Is  signed.  No  proxy  shall 
be  voted  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  shall  be 
counted  to  make  a  quorum  or  be  voted  un- 
less a  quorum  Is  present. 

Rule  8.  Journal,  Rollcalls.  The  proceedings 
of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a  jour- 
nal which  shall,  among  other  things,  show 
those  present  at  each  meeting,  and  Include 
a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  Is  demanded  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order 
or  other  proposition  voted.  A  copy  of  the 
journal  shall  be  furnished  to  the  ranking 
minority  member.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present 
or  In  the  apparent  absence  of  a  quorum  by 
any  one  member.  No  demand  for  a  rollcall 
shall  be  made  or  obtained  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  record  vote  or  In  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum.  The  result  of 
each  rollcall  vote  In  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  made  available  In  the  com- 
mittee office  for  Inspection  by  the  public,  as 
provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  2(e)  of  the 
Rules  of  House. 

Rule  9.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.  If,  at 
the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter by  this  committee,  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  give  notice  of  an  In- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  three  (3)  calendar 
days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)   in  which  to  file  such  views 


in  writing  and  signed  by  that  member  or 
members  with  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  shall  be  Included  within  and  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter. 

Rule  10.  Subcommittees.  There  shall  be 
such  standing  subcommittees  with  such 
jurisdiction  and  size  as  determined  by  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee  and, 
In  addition,  a  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations.  Such  committees  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  of 
equal  size.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations  shall  coordinate  its  work 
with  the  work  of  the  other  standing  sub- 
committees and  shall  maintain  regular  com- 
munication with  the  standing  subcommit- 
tees and  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee  in  order  to  obtain  advice  on  sub- 
jects for  investigation.  The  standing  sub- 
committee shall  maintain  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  advise  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of 
subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony,  mark- 
up legislation,  and  report  to  the  committee 
on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  shall  set  hearing  and  meeting 
dates  only  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  with  a  view  to- 
ward assuring  availability  of  meeting  rooms 
and  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and  Other 
Matters.  All  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  juris- 
diction immediately  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  full  committee  within 
five  (5)  l^lslatlve  days,  consideration  Is  to 
be  by  the  full  committee.  In  the  case  of 
legislation  or  other  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  more  subcommittees 
as  the  Speaker  has  under  clause  5(c)  of 
Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
refer  a  matter  to  one  or  more  committees 
of  the  House.  Such  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
matter  to  an  ad  hoc  stibcommlttee  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  from  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees having  legislative  or  oversight 
jurisdiction. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to 
minority  party  members  for  each  subcom- 
mittee and  the  chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  prortded  that 
the  ratio  of  majority  party  members  on  each 
subcommittee  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to 
the  majority  than  that  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, nor  shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  ma- 
jority of  less  than  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  ManuaJ 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  majority  member  other 
than  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shall  in 
order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled  to 
membership  on  two  subcommittees  of  said 
member's  choice.  A  member  (other  than  an 
ex  officio  t»ember)  may  serve  on  more  than 
two  subcommittees  only  If  such  service  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  comply  with  Rule  13. 
Proceeding  In  order  of  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee, each  majority  member,  other  than 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  subcommittees, 
shall  be  entitled  to  select  one  subcommittee 
position  each.  The  subcommittee  selection 
process  shall  then  continue  in  sequence  of 
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committee  seniority,  including 
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(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen 
legislation  reported  from  thel 
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(b)   Professional  staff 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  rule  XI 
of  Representatives,  who  are 
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discharge  of  its  assigned  legislative  responsi- 
bilities and  may  be  removed  and  their  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  subcommittee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  budget  approved  for  such 
purpose  in  accordance  with  rule  18  of  these 
rules.  Such  professional  and  clerical  ap- 
pointees may  be  removed  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  by  the  chairman  of  such  sub- 
committee subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

(f )  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  this  rule,  (1) 
the  subcommittee  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committee's  subcommittees  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  majority  party  caucus  may  prescribe, 
one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  such  subcommittee  chairman,  and 
(2)  the  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
such  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
minority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
o;"  such  ranking  minority  member.  Remuner- 
ation of  any  staff  person  appointed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  governed  by  para- 
graph (d)  of  clause  5  of  rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(g)  Any  contract  for  the  temporary  serv- 
ices or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  to  make  studies 
or  advise  the  committee  or  its  subcommittees 
with  respwct  to  any  matter  within  their 
Jurisdiction  sh.^11  be  deemed  to  have  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  if  approved  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  if  funded  by  a  subcommittee,  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  Such  approval  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  If  at  least 
cne-thlrd  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
request  In  writing  that  the  committee  for- 
mally act  on  such  a  contract.  If  such  request 
is  made  within  10  days  after  the  latest  date 
on  which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and 
such  ranking  minority  member  or  members 
approve  such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Supervision,  Duties  of  Staff,  (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee delegated  to  subcommittees  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which  they 
are  assigned  with  respect  to  matters  before 
the  subcommittee,  who  shall  establish  and 
assign  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such 
staff  members  and  delegate  such  authority 
as  he  determines  appropriate.  The  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  determine  appropriate.  Subject  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  professional  and  clerical 
staff  of  the  committee  not  delegated  to  a 
subcommittee  pursuant  to  rule  16(d)  or  to 
the  minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman,  who  shall  es- 
tablish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff  members  and  delegate  such 
authority  as  he  determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
assigned  principal  responsibility  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a  matter 
before  such  subcommittee  chairman's  sub- 
committee shall  continue  to  assume  principal 
staff  responsibility  during  any  consideration 
before  the  full  committee,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  House,  and  Conference  Conuntt- 
tees  of  any  matter  which  is  reported  by  such 
subcommittee. 

Rule    18.    Committee    and    Subco7nm.ittee 


Budgets,  (a)  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  shall  for  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  prepare  a  preliminary 
budget  for  the  committee.  Such  budget  shall 
Include  necessary  amounts  for  professional 
and  clerical  staff,  travel.  Investigation,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  under  his  direction 
and  supervision.  The  chairman  of  each  stand- 
ing subcommittee,  after  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  shall  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  budget  which  shall  in- 
clude funds  for  professional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel,  investigation,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
discharge  its  responsibilities  for  legislation 
and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  shall  combine  such  pro- 
posals into  a  committee  budget,  which  shall 
state  separately  the  budgeted  amounts  for 
the  full  committee  and  for  each  of  the  sub- 
committees. Such  budget  shall  be  presented 
to  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the  commit- 
tee and  thereafter  to  the  full  committee  for 
Its  approval. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  unless  It  has 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the 
full  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  may  authorize  all  necessary 
expenses  in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House. 

(c)  Committee  members  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  for  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  which  shows  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  cumulative  for  the  year  by  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees,  anticipated  ex- 
penditures for  the  projected  committee 
program,  and  detailed  information  on 
travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  op?n 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  rule 
XI,  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and,  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  him. 

Rule  20.  Comptroller  General  Audits.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  authorized 
to  request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163),  after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Rule  21.  Subpenas.  The  full  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee,  may  authorize  and  issue 
a  subpena  under  clause  2(m)  (2)  (A)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  If  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members  vot- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  (as 
the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being  present. 
In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee may  authorize  and  issue  subpenas 
under  such  clause  during  any  period  for 
which  the  House  has  adjourned  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  three  days.  Subpenas  may  be  is- 
sued over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  authorized  by  such  chairman  and 
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sucn  cnairman  or  member.  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall     With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by  the  com- 
^-^^■—^.^  ^Pf^'^y  V"®   measure   or  matter  to  be  con-     mittee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution    the 
RULES   OP   rniMMTTTPTT    nM   TiAMK-  ^^'^^^^^-  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the     name  of  each  member  voting  for  and  voting 
ING     FINAlS^     A^f?   TtSSaS^^'      nTft  ;,.'''^k','''^   ^'.''^f   cominittee   shall     against  the  motion  to  report,  and  whether  bf 
^ATOo                        ^^    URBAN    AF-      notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  re-     proxy  or  in  person,  and  the  names  of  tho^e 
£A1RS  quest.  If.   within  3  calendar  days  after  the     members   present   but   not   voting    and   the 
(Mr  REUSS  asked  and  was  eivpn  npr  ,wu°            request,  the  chairman  does  not     names  of  those  members  absent,  shall  be  in- 
liwr.  ivcvjoo  asKea  ana  was  given  per-  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held     eluded  in  the  committee  renort 
mission   to  extend  his   remarks   at  this     within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of         (b)  An  commuSheartnS  records  data 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of     charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
traneous  matter.)  the  committee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the     distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe-     of  the  member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  ^^^^  meeting  of  the  committee  win  be  held,     committee;    and  such  records  shall  be  the 
and   Urban   ACfairs.   I   submit   herewith  .Srifif^  ^^^  k  ^^^  *^5  ^°^  thereof,  and     property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of  the 
for  printinr  in  the  Congressional  Rec-  .?^"^'  *°  ^^  considered  at  that  special     House  shall  have  access  thereto, 
lui   PJ'^iw'H    m  uie  I^ONGRESSIONAL  KEC-  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet  on  that                          „^„  , 
ORD  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Bank-  date  and  hour,  immediately  upon  the  filing                           ^^  ''°-  ^v— proxies 
ing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  which  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  committee         '*'   ^°  ^°**  ^^  ^^^  member  of  the  com- 
were  adopted   on  January   27,   1977,   in  shall  notify  all  members  of  the  committee     ^^^^^  or  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  re- 
accordance     with     clause     2(a)  (3)      of  *^**  such  meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform     ff^*^^  *°  ^^^'  measure  or  matter  may  be  cast 
House  rule  XI-  Vaem  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the  measure     "y  P^oxy  unless  a  proxy  authorization  is  given 
T>^T^=    „„„    „,„    _                            ^  or  matter  to  be  considered-    and  onlv  the     ^^  writing  by  the  member  desiring  to  cast  a 
FOR    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    BANKING,  ^^easure  or  matter  specified  In  that  notice     "P^^^^'  *hlch  authorization  shall  Issert  that 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  ^^y  be  Considered  at  that  spe^iarmeetlng      ^^^  ^^^"^^^  »«  absent  on  official  business  or 
RULE  NO.  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  (d)   If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or     '^  absent  due  to  personal  Ulness  and  Is  thus 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting  ^^^^^^  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  °^  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank-  committee  or  subcommittee  and  shall  be 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess  *"?  member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  ""^'^^i  *o  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present  ^^^  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
in  committee  and  subcommittees.  Each  sub-  shall  preside  at  that  meeting.  thereto.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
committee  of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the  ^^^  "^^  committee  mav  not  sit,  without  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his/her  vote 
committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authorltv  special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a  ^"°  ^^^"  contain  the  date  and  time  of  the 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its  measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-m:nute  t^^  ^^^"^  *^*  P'"°''y  ^s  signed.  No  proxy  shall 
rules  so  far  as  applicable  rule.                                                                          oe  voted  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  shall  be 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any  ^^^^^^  Each  meting  for  the  transaction  of  counted  to  make  a  quorum  or  be  voted  unless 
time    to    conduct    such    investigations    and  t)usines«!.   includlne  the  markup  of  lepisla-      *  '^i!?'"^'"  '^  present. 

studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap-  **o"-  °^  th«  committee  or  each  subcommittee          '°'   P^o^^s  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

propriate  In  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibili-     thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except     „  "   ""V«" ' 

ties  under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub-  '^'^^^   ^^^   committee   or   subcommittee,    in     "f"^^  °^  Representatives, 

ject  to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions  °P®"  session   and  with  a  majorltv  present,      washmgton,  D.C. 

as  required  by  rule  XI,  clause  5  of  House     determines  by  roHcan  vote  that  an  or  part  of         ^J^"^  '«""","C '   ^  ^"  ^^  ^^' 

Rules)    to  incur  expenses    (Including  travel  *^^  remainder  of  the  meetine  on  that  dav  be      ^^^^  on  official  business/  due  to  personal  ill- 
expenses)  in  connection  herewith  closed  to  the  public :  Provided,  however.  That      "^^^  *"^  *^"^  unable  to  be  present  at  the 

(c)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  have  ""  Person  other  than  members  of  the  com-  meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee, 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data  "^^ttee  and  such  congressional  staff  and  such      ^  hereby  authorize  you  to  vote  in  my  place 

presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit-     departmental   representatives   as   they    mav      and  stead  in  the  consideration  of 

tee.  AU   costs  of  stenographic   services   and  a^tho^^e  shall  be  present  at  any  buf=ine<?s  or      ----  -  -  and  any  amendments  or  motions 

transcripts  in  connection  with  anv  meetine  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to  the      Pertaining  thereto.  The  official  business  that 

or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid     P"^»'=-   ^his   paragraph   does   not  apply   to      necessitates  my  absence  is 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  °P®"  committee  hearings  which  are  provided  "V,"""C""V;; ' 

(d)  The   committee  Shan   submit  to  the  fo^;  by  clause  4(a)  (3)  of  House  Rule  X  or  by          Executed  this  th.          Member  of  Congress. 

House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd-     subparagraoh    (2)    of  this  paragraph,  or  to      ,p^''^'="*f  *^*' 5^^  ".V"    ^      

numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of     ^J'l  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  Internal      ]^--.-^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  °^ — 

the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI  of  House  ''"'l^l.*"'  personnel  matters.                                   Pm.  a.m. 

Rules  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  *^^   ^*^^  hearing  conducted  by  the  com-             rule  no.  v— power  to  sit  and  act; 

on  January  3  of  such  year  mittee  or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be                                subpena   power 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub-  5^^"  *°  *^.®  public  except  when  the  commit-  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
lished  In  the  Congressional  Record  not  later  .tv°'"  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  of  its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  ^*"  »  "majority  present,  determines  by  roll-  X  and  XI  the  committee,  or  anv  subcommlt- 
in  each  odd-numbered  year.  Cw  .'^'2       ,        ^"  °^  P*''*  °'  *^^  remainder  of      tee  thereof,   is  authorized    (subject  to  sub- 

„ that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to      oaraeraoh    ibwn    of  thi<;  nnratrmnVi ^ 

RULE  NO.  n-REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS:  the  publlc  because  disclosure  of  testimonv.      '^  [n   to  .it  and  act  at  sifch  Ss  SdTlaces 

OPEN  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered      wililn  the  Unne"states  whe^er  the  House 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee  would  endanger  the  national  security  or  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned 
Shall  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  would  violate  anv  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of      and  to  hold  such  hearings  and 

of  each  month  while  the  Congress  is  in  ses-  Representatives:  Provided,  however,  that  the  (2)  to  require  bv  subpena  or  otherwise 
sion.  When  the  chairman  believes  that  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  the  attendance  and"  testimonv  of  such  wit- 
committee  will  not  be  considering  any  bill  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  nesses  and  the  production  of  such  books 
or  resolution  before  the  full  committee  and  of  hearing.  records.  correspondence,  memorandums,' 
that  there  Ls  no  other  business  to  be  iranr-  rule  no.  m— records  and  rollcalls  papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary, 
me^h^r  nf  7hP  V^'J^ftV»  ^'  ^\^'''^\  ^"J  ^^^'"  '» >  There  shaU  be  kept  In  writing  a  record  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  mem- 
SThP  rt/v  nf  tr^ll,!f»  ^'  '■.•'"  ^"^''^f.'  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committle  and  of  ^er  designated  by  the  chairman,  may  ad- 
circumstances  riSke  p'ractlcabi:  a'  >^it ten  ^^^^  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of  the  ^mister  oaths  to  any  witness, 
notlcrto  that  effect  and  no  committP  ^°^*^  °"  ''"^  question  on  which  a  roUcall  is  (b)  (1)  A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and 
S  Shan  be  hem  on  ?hft  ri«v  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such  roUcall     issued   by  the   committee   or  subcommittee 

(b)  The  chairman  mav  call  and  convene  as  ""^^  ^^*"  ^^  ""^"^^  available  by  the  commit-  under  subparagraph  (a)  (2)  In  the  conduct 
he  cor^deS  neTesLn  add  t^onaf  m^^^^^^^^  *^^  ^°'  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable  of  any  investigation  or  activity  or  series  of 
of  thr  rommrnAf  for  tb^  io^cflrT^^^^  t*'"^^  *"  ^^^  o^^^es  of  the  Committee.  Infor-  investigations  or  activities,  only  when  au- 
fnv  biir^  riolution  nend?n^  h^^^^^^^^  '"*"°"  ^°  avaUable  for  public  inspection  thori.^ed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  vot- 
commlttPP  nr  fnr  "t^I  nnSt  n^f  fl  ^l'*"  '"^^^^e  a  description  of  the  amend-  Ing.  a  majority  being  present.  The  power  to 
XTe  husinp.f -^P  .nl^u.^^  ment.  motion,  order  or  other  proposition  and  authorize  and  issue  subpenas  under  sub- 
fT  si'ch  puroL^ursrnT  to  th„t  Lu^o  ^^^  "^'"^^  °'  ^^'^^  ^^'"ber  voting  for  and  paragraph  (a)  (2)  may  be  delegated  to  the 
the  chah-m^n           P"'^^"*"^  *«  ^^^^  «=«"   of  g^ch   member   voting  against   such  amend-     chairman  of  the  committee  pursuant  to  such 

ment.    motion,    order,    or    proposition,    and     limitations  as  the  committee  may  prescribe. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com-  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the  names     Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed  bv  the 
mittee  desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  of  those  members  present  but  not  voting.  A     chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  anv  mem- 
committee  be  called  by  the  chairman,  those  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  any  three     ber  designated  by  the  committee, 
members  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  com-  of  the  members  present  or.  in  the  apparent          (2)   Compliance  with  any  subpena  issued 
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by   the   committee   or  subcfmmlttee 
subparagraph   (a)(2)    may 
as  authorized  or  directed  by 
(c)  Each  witness  who  has 
upon  the  completion  of  his 
the  committee  or  any  subcortmlttee 
port  to  the  office  of  counsel 
and    there    sign    approprlat  s 
travel    allowances    and 
hearings  are  held  in  cities 
Ington.  D.C.,  the  witness 
counsel  of  the  committee,  oi 
tlves,  prior  to  leaving  the 
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RTTLE    NO.    VII — HEARING 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the 
to  be  conducted  by  the  co; 
appropriate  subcommittee 
case  of  hearings  to  be 
committee,  shall  make  publl  : 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subjec  t 
one  week  before  the 
hearing    unless    the 
that  there  is  good  cause  to 
ing  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
the  chairman  or  the 
whichever  the  case  may  be 
public  announcement  at  the 
date.    The    clerk    of    the 
promptly   notify   all 
mlttee   and   the  Daily  Digest 
Congressional    Record    as 
after  such  piibllc  announ 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable 
Is  to  appear  before  the  com 
committee  shall  file  with 
committee,  at  least  24  houi^ 
his  appearance.  100  copies 
testimony  and  may  be  requ 
oral  presentation  to  a 
ment. 

I  c )  When  any  hearing  is 
committee  or  any 
measure  or  matter,  the 
bers  on  the  committee  shall 
request   to  the  chairman 
those  minority  members 
tlon    of    such    hearing,    to 
selected  by  the  minority  to 
spect  to  that  measure  or 
least  one  day  of  hearing  th 

(d)  Upon  announcement 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  shal 
pared  a  concise  summary  of 
ter   (including  legislative 
material)  under  consideratldn 
made  available  immediately 
of    the    committee.   In    add 
nouncement  of  a  hearing 
as  they  are  received,  the  chai 
available  to  the  members 
any   official   reports   from 
agencies  on  such  matter. 

(e)  All  other  members 
may  have  the  privilege  of 
subcommittee  during  its 
tions  and  may  participate 
or  deliberations,  but  no  sue 
not  a  member  of  the 
on  any  matter  before  such 

( f )  Committee  members 
nesses  only  when  they  have 
by  the  chairman  for  that 
for   a   5-mlnute   period   u 
present  have  had  an  opport 
a  witness.  The  5-mlnute  pe 
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Ing  a  witness  by  any  one  member  can  be  ex- 
tended only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  members  present.  The  questioning  of  wit- 
nesses in  both  full  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings shall  be  initiated  by  the  chairman,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ranking  minority  party  member 
and  all  other  members  alternating  between 
the  majority  and  minority.  In  recognizing 
members  to  question  witnesses  in  this  fash- 
lon,  the  chairman  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority 
members  present  and  shall  establish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority.  The  chairman  may  ac- 
complish this  by  recognizing  two  majority 
members  to  each  minority  member  recog- 
nized. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  Investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings:  and  the  committee 
may  cite  the  oflender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrim- 
inate any  person  it  shall — 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5i ,  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photostat 
a  copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session  or,  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RULE      NO.      VIII — PROCEDURES      FOR      REPORTING 
BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man Of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any  mea- 
sure approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  in  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed  within 
7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which 
the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day 
on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  a  written  request,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  reporting  of  that  measure. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  transmit  Immedi- 
ately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  no- 
tice of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)    With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by 


the  committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  voting  against  the  motion  to  report,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  In  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting,  and  the  names  of  those  members  ab- 
sent, shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  include — 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recom- 
mendations required  pursuant  to  the  last 
sentence  of  clause  2(b)  (1)  of  rule  X  of  the 
House  separately  set  out  and  clearly  Identi- 
fied; 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section  308 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
separately  set  out  and  clearly  identified,  it 
the  measure  provides  new  budget  authority 
or  new  or  increased  tax  expenditures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sep- 
arately set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
2(b)(2)  of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  Identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions during  the  committee's  deliberations  on 
the  measure. 

(d)  Each  repor*:  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary  Im- 
pact on  prices  and  costs  In  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy. 

(e)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure,  matter  or  any  report  or  submis- 
sion to  be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g) . 
(h),  and  (1)  of  clause  4  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
committee,  any  member  of  the  committee 
gives  notice  of  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  In  which  to  file  such  views. 
In  writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  Included  within,  and  shall  be 
a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a  single  volume 
which — 

(1)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graphs (c) )  are  included  as  part  of  the  re- 
port. This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude^ 

(A)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supnlemental.  au- 
thority, or  additional  views  has  been  made 
as  provided  by  this  subparaeraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  anv  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 
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(f)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
such  measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  com- 
mittee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
have  such  hearings  printed  and  available 
for  distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  In  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to — 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(2 1  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise Invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

RULE  NO.  IX OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  (A)  the  application,  administration, 
execution,  and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  of  (B)  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  may  Indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  or  changes 
in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legis- 
lation, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with 
rule  XV  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
view and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the 
jiirisdlction  of  the  committee,  and  the  orga- 
nization and  operation  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  entitles  which  have  responsibilities 
In  or  for  the  administration  and  execution 
thereof,  in  order  to  determine  whether  such 
laws  and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being 
implemented  and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on 
a  continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subcommittee  shall  In  no  way  limit  the 
responsibility  of  the  subcommittees  from 
carrying  out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
view and  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
Impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax  policies 
affecting  subjects  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 


RULE      NO.      X.- 
GRAMS; 


-REVIEW      OF     CONTINOTNG      PRO- 
BUDGET     ACT     PROVISIONS 


(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  considera- 
tion of  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  jurisdiction.  In- 
sure that  appropriations  for  continuing  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with 
the  nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of 
the  programs  and  activities  Involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  Includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(d)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  the  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from 
time  to  time,  each  continuing  program  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  for  which  appropriations 
are  not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified 
so  that  appropriations  therefor  would  be 
made  annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Budget  ( 1 )  Its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions,  and 
(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  new 
budgst  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  Its  juris- 
diction which  it  Intends  to  be  effective  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after 
consulting  with  the  appropriate  committee 
or  committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdi- 
vide any  allocations  made  to  It  In  the  Joint 
explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  In  the  manner  provided  by  section  302 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  Is  directed 
in  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

RULE     NO.      XI. — BROADCASTING     OF     COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  radio  or  television  or  still  photography, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule  xi, 
clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  all  such  meetings  or  procepd- 
ings.  coverage  by  radio,  television  or  still 
photography  will  be  allowed  unless  specif- 
ically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  .of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee.  The  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  still  photograohy  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  presiding  at  siich  hear- 
ing or  other  proceeding  and.  for  good  cause, 
may  be  terminated  by  him/her. 
RULE  NO.  xn- 


^OMMTTTEE   AND    SUBCOMMITTEE 
BUDGETS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  consultation  with  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee  shall, 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget.  Such  budget  shall  In- 
clude necessary  accounts  for  staff  personnel, 
for  necessan,-  travel,  investigation,  and  other 
e.xpenses  of  the  full  committee,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  membership, 
the  chairman  .shall  Include  amoxmts  budg- 
eted to  the  minority  members  for  staff  per- 
sonnel to  be  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  minority,  travel  expenses  of 
minority  members  and  staff,  and  minority 
office  expenses.  All  travel  expenses  of  minor- 
ity members  and  staff  shall  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  and  budgeted. 

(b)  (1)  The  chairman  of  each  siibcommit- 
tee,  m  consultation  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  In- 
clude funds  for  staff,  travel.  Investigations, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  subcommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  In  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shall  combine  the  pro- 
posals of  each  subcommittee  with  the  pre- 
liminary budget  of  the  full  committee  Into 
a  consolidated  committee  budget,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  its 
approval.  The  chairman  shall  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  by  the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  ad- 


ditional or  unforeseen  committee  and  sub- 
committees' expenses  may  be  procured  by 
one  or  more  additional  expense  resolutions 
processed  In  the  same  manner  as  set  out 
herein. 

(e)  The  chairman  or  any  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary  travel 
requests  as  provided  in  Rule  XIV  within  the 
limits  of  their  portion  of  the  consolidated 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
chairman  may  execute  necessary  vouchers 
thereof. 

(f)  Once  monthly,  at  the  regularly  sched- 
uled meetings,  the  chairman  shall  submit 
to  the  committee.  In  writing,  for  its  ap- 
proval, or  other  action,  a  full  and  detailed 
accounting  of  all  expenditures  made  during 
the  period  since  the  last  such  accounting 
from  the  amount  budgeted  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Such  report  shall  show  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  each  expenditure  and  the 
budget  to  which  such  expenditure  Is  attrib- 
uted. 

RULE  NO.  XIII COMMITTEE   AND   StrBCOMMITTEE 

STAFF 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  In  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the  budg- 
et approved  for  such  purposes  by  the  com- 
mittee; provided,  however,  that  no  minority 
staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her  majority 
party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the  above 
provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  re- 
moved, and  their  remuneration  determined 
by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  subcommit- 
tee or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  Is  intended  that  the  skills  and  ex- 
perience of  all  members  of  the  committee 
staff  be  available  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(f )  (1 )  The  chairman  of  such  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority    party    member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  ( I )  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not 
to  exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  G  of 
the  House  Rule  XI;  provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  majority  party 
staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and 
no  member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  per- 
son pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  party  members  pursuant  to  sub- 
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(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  In 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  county  for  which  travel  Is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee 
Jurisdiction  involved;   and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  Initiated  by  the  chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  con- 
ference or  meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  (members  and  staff  attending 
meetings  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  chairman  covering  the  ac- 
tivities and  other  pertinent  observations  or 
information  gained  as  a  resiilt  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  per- 
taining to  such  travel. 

RUXE    NO.    XV. NTJMBER    AND    JURISDICTION    OF 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  There  shall  be  ten  standing  subcom- 
mittees as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Monetary  Policy;  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development;  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Stabilization;  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs;  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Development  Institu- 
tions and  Finance;  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision,  Regulation  and 
In.surance:  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy;  Sub- 
committee on  General  Oversight  and  Rene- 
gotiation; Subcommittee  on  Historic  F>reser- 
vatlon  and  Coinage;  and  Subcommittee  on 
the  City.  All  proposed  legislation  and  other 
matters  related  to  the  subcommittees  listed 
under  standing  subcommittees  names  below 
shall  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees  re- 
spectively. 

Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy.  Including  the  effect  of  such 
policy  and  other  financial  actions  on  inter- 
est rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  functioning  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign financial  institutions. 

Fiirther,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends 
to  all  private  foundations  and  charitable 
trusts. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  relating  to  housing  and 
mortgage  credit  (except  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration),  In- 
cluding mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act;  FHA  mort- 
gage interest  rates;  rural  housing;  housing 
assistance  programs;  secondary  mortgage 
market  programs  and  all  other  activities  of 
FNMA,  GNMA,  and  FHLMC;  private  mortgage 
Insurance;  housing  construction  and  design 
standards:  housing-related  energy  conserva- 
tion; housing  research  and  demonstration 
programs;  financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors;  counseling 
and  technical  assistance;  regulation  of  the 


housing  industry  (including  landlord-tenant 
relations);  real  estate  lending  powers  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  (Including  regulation 
of  settlement  costs) ;  and  Interest  charges  for 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  fur- 
ther extends  to  matters  relating  to  commu- 
nity development  and  community  planning, 
training  and  research,  including  community 
development  block  grants;  urban  renewal; 
model  cities;  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants; 
neighborhood  facilities  grants;  open  space 
land  and  urban  beautlflcation  grants;  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants;  public  facilities 
loans;  national,  urban  or  community  devel- 
opment banks;  advance  acquisition  of  land 
programs;  new  communities  assistance  pro- 
grams; national  urban  growth  policies;  com- 
prehensive planning  (Including  land  use  and 
areawlde  programs);  community  develop- 
ment training  and  fellowships;  and  urban 
research  and  technologies. 

Further,  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  flood  insurance  and  related  land 
use  controls,  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance,  crime  Insurance,  and  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  land  sales. 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to  all 
matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all  sec- 
tors and  elements  within  the  economy,  all 
matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization, 
and  all  defense  production  matters  as  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended,  and  all  related  matters  thereto. 

Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  shall  Include  all  matters 
relating  to  consumer  credit,  including  those 
matters  in  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  dealing  with  truth-ln-lendlng,  extor- 
tionate credit  transactions,  restrictions  on 
garnishments,  reports  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance,  and  fair  credit 
reporting.  The  jurisdiction  shall  further  in- 
clude collection  practices,  discrimination  in 
the  extension  of  consumer  credit,  creditor 
remedies  and  debtor  defenses.  Federal  as- 
pects of  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code, 
and    credit   cards. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
further  extend  to  matters  relating  to  the 
price  consumer  goods,  services,  and  com- 
modities: the  rationing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts;  and  hoarding. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Deveolpment 
Institutions  and  Finance 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institutions  and 
Finance  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to  all 
multilateral  development  lending  institu- 
tions. Including  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Policies  as  related  thereto:  and 
monetary  and  financial  developments  as  they 
relate  to  the  activities  and  objectives  of  such 
Institutions. 

Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institution^^ 
Supervision.  Regulation  and  Insurance 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  -Regula- 
tion and  Insurance  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  indirectly  exercise  super- 
visory or  regulatory  authority  in  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  insurance 
for  financial  or  other  institutions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Ir.terest  rate  ceilings  on  deposits, 
and  all  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or  arising 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
.surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal 
Reserve    Board    and    System,    the    National 
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Credit  Union  Administration,  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  together  with  those 
activities  and  operations  of  any  other  agency 
or  department  which  relate  to  both  domestic 
or  foreign  financial  institutions. 

Ftirther.  jurisdiction  extends  to  and  In- 
cludes, with  respect  to  financial  Institutions 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relating 
to  and  arising  in  connection  with  the  matters 
of  chartering,  branching,  mergers  and  acqiii- 
sitions,  consolidations,  and  conversions. 

Subcommittee   on   International    Trade. 
Investvient  and  Monetary  Policy 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
Investment  and  Monetary  Policy  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  relating  to  inter- 
national trade,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee shall  extend  to  international  invest- 
ment policies,  both  as  they  relate  to  U.S.  in- 
vestments for  trade  purposes  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  investments  made  by 
all  foreign  entities  in  the  United  States, 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  its  permanent  and  temporary  agencies, 
and  all  matters  related  thereto. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
Renegotiation 

The  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Renegotiation  shall  assist  the  House 
Conmiittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  In  appraising  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  and  present  such  rec- 
ommendations as  deemed  necessary  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittee(s)  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  exercise 
continuing  oversight  of  the  execution  by  the 
administrative  agencies  concerning  any  ox  the 
laws  the  subject  matter  oi  which  reside 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  and 
shall  study  all  pertinent  reports,  documents 
and  data  pertinent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  and  make  the  necessary  recom- 
mendations or  reports  thereon  to  tlie  appro- 
priate subcommittee (s)  of  the  committee. 

Fvirther,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  full 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 

Subcommittee  on  Historic  Preservation  and 
Coinage 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Historic  Preservation  and  Coinage  includes 
FHA  property  improvement  loans  under  title 
I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  can  be 
used  to  finance  the  preservation  of  historic 
structures:  community  development  block 
grant  funds  authorized  under  title  I  of  the 
1974  Housing  Act  which  can  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
historic  properties;  and  section  701  compre- 
hensive planning  grants  to  public  bodies 
which  can  be  used  to  finance  surveys  of 
historic  sites  and  structures. 

Further,  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
e.xtends  to  all  matters  relating  to  coins,  coin- 
age, currency  and  medals,  Including  com- 
m.emorative  coins,  commemorative  medals, 
proof  and  mint  sets  and  other  special  coins. 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  gold  and  silver,  includ- 
ing coinage  thereof  (but  not  the  par  value 
of  gold),  gold  medals,  counterfeiting,  and 
currency  denominations  and  designs. 
Subcommittee  on  the  City 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  City  shall  be  a 
non-legislative  subcommittee  to  study,  in- 
vestigate, report  on  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 


be  appropriate;  Provided,  however,  that  such 
additional  subcommittees  are  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  majority  members  on  the 
committee. 

(c)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  shall  not 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  other  standing  committee:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  members  serving  as  subcommittee 
chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee;  House 
Administration  Committee;  Joint  Commit- 
tees; or  on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
who  served  as  a  Subcommittee  chairman  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  as 
of  October  8,  1974. 

RULE  NO.  XVI POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  re- 
port to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  or  under  Its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hear- 
ings and  meetings  of  their  respective  sub- 
committees after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous scheduling  of  full  coaunlttee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible. 

( b )  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolution, 
or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any  mem- 
ber authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to  do 
so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or  mat- 
ter to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  report 
or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  such  bill, 
resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  approved  bv 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee  unless  such  measure,  as  approved, 
has  been  made  available  to  all  members  at 
least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the  meeting, 
accompanied  by  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  such  measure.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph may  be  suspended  by  the  committee  by 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

( d )  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report. 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommittee 
thereof)  and  my  not  therefore  necessarily 
reflect  the  views  of  its  members." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fav- 
orably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  committee  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  otherwise  direct:  Provided]  that 
no  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  each 
member  has  been  provided  with  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  to  analyze  such 
bill,  together  with  a  comparison  with  pres- 
ent law  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of 
the  proposed  change,  and  a  sectlon-by-sec- 
tlon  justification. 

RULE    NO.    XVII — REFERRAL    OF    LEGISLATION     TO 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation, 
cr  other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  sub- 
committee named  in  Rule  XV  referred  to 
or  initiated  by  the  full  committee  shall  be 


referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  appropri- 
ate Jurisdiction  within  2  weeks  unless,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  full  committee,  consideration  is  to  be 
by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  3  days  shall  have  elapsed  after 
written  notification  of  such  proposed  re- 
ferral shall  be  made  unless  one  cr  more 
subcommittee  chairmen  shall  have  given 
written  notice  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  chairman  of  each 
subcommittee  that  he  intends  to  question 
such  proposed  referral  at  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  meeting  of  the  committee,  or 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  called 
for  that  purpo.se  at  which  time  referral  shall 
be  made  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee.  All  bills  shall  be  referred  under 
this  rule  to  the  subcommittee  of  proper 
jurisdiction  without  regard  to  whether  the 
author  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  mat- 
ter referred  to  a  subcommittee  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule  may  be  recalled  there- 
from at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  commlt- 
tees  direct  consideration  or  for  reference 
to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  Committee  reports  shall  be  filed  at 
such  times  as  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine v/ith  reasonable  time  allowed  for  mem- 
bers to  file  supplemental.  Individual,  dis- 
senting or  other  views. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Rule  XVII  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter,  the  chairman  may  re- 
fer the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  subcommittees,  consistent  with  Rtile 
XV,  for  concurrent  consideration  or  for  con- 
sideration in  sequence  (subject  to  appropri- 
ate time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any 
subcommittee  after  the  first),  or  divide  the 
matter  into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting 
different  subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  re- 
fer each  such  part  to  a  different  subcom- 
mittee, or  refer  the  matter  pursuant  to  Rule 
X  to  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  appomted 
by  the  chairman  (from  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  having  legislative  juris- 
diction) for  the  specific  purpose  of  consid- 
ering that  matter  and  reporting  to  the  full 
committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other  pro- 
visicns  as  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

RULE     NO.     Xni SIZES     AND     PARTT     RATIOS     ON 

SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of 
subcommittees  and  their  party  ratios  per- 
mit, the  Size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be 
established  so  that  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  subcommittee  assignments:  Provided, 
however,  that  a  member  may  waive  his  or 
her  right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcom- 
mittee assignments  on  the  committee;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  majority  party 
members  may  limit  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittee assignments  of  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  the  minority 
party  members  may  limit  the  number  cf 
subcommittee  ass  gnments  of  ranking  mi- 
nority party  membsrs  in  order  to  equalize 
committee  workloads. 

(b)  On  each  subcommittee  there  shall  be 
a  ratio  of  at  least  two  majority  party  mem- 
bers for  each  minority  party  member,  plus 
one  majority  party  member.  In  calcr.lating 
the  ratio  of  majority  party  members  to 
minority  party  members,  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded all  ex-officio  voting  members  of  the 
subcommittees. 

(c)  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and 
majority/minority  ratios  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Pclicy:   Total — 10.  Majority — 7.  Minority — 3. 

(2)  Subccmmittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
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25.  Majority- 


Stabillza- 
Mlnorlty — 5. 

Affairs : 
—3. 

De- 
Flnance: 


munity  Development:  Total— 
17.  Minority— 8. 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
tlon;  Total — 16.  Majority — 11 

(4)  Subcommittee  on   Consumer 
Total— 10.  Majority — 7.  Minorl  ;y 

(5)  Subcommittee   on   International 
velopment       Institutions 
Total— 13.  Majority  9.  Minoritji— 4 

(6)  Subcommittee   on   Financial 
tions  Supervision,  Regulation 
Total — 19.  Majority — 13.  Minority 

(7)  Subcommittee  on  Interqational 
Investment  and  Monetary  Pol 
Majority— 13.  Minority— 6. 

(8)  Subcommittee  on  Gen 
and  Renegotiation:  Total — 1 
Minority — 3. 

(9)  Subcommittee   on    Historic 
tion    and    Coinage:    Total — 7 
Minority — 2. 

(10)  Subcommittee  on  the 
10.  Majority— 7.  Minority— 3. 

(d)    The   full   committee 
member   designated    by   a    m; 
majority  members  on  the  coihmittee 
recommend  to  the  Speaker  as 
names  of  those  members  ( 1)  s 
majority  party  members  of  the 
a    manner    determined    by 
selected  by  the  minority  part^' 
the  committee  in  a  manner 
them.  Provided,  however,  that 
tions  of  conferees  to  the 
vide  a  ratio  of  at  least  two 
members  for  each  minority 
plus  one  majority  party  memtier 


Institu- 
I  nd  Insurance: 
—6. 

Trade, 
cy:  Total — 19. 

ral   Oversight 

Majority — 7. 

Preserva- 
Majority — 5. 

City:    Total— 

cl^alrman,   or   a 

jority    of    the 

shall 

conferees  the 

-Selected  by  the 

committee  in 

and    (2) 

members  of 

(  etermined  by 

recommenda- 

r  shall  pro- 

ijiajority  party 

member. 


tl  em. 


Spea  ie 


party 


LEAVE  OF  ABSE^  CE 


(By  unanimous  consent 
sencs  was  granted  to : ) 

Mr.  CoRMAN    'at  the 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account 
flciai  business. 


leave  of  ab- 


rec  uest 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR  ANTED 


By  unanimous  consent, 
address  the  House,  followiiig 
lative  program  and  any  si  ecial 
heretofore  entered,  was  grapted 

Mr.  Price  (at  the  request 
TON) ,  for  10  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Corcoran  of  lUjnois 
vise  and  extend  their  rem 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Crane,  for  30  minute! 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  60  mihutes 

Mr.  Stockman,  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Treen,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  60  minuses 
ruary  16. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  60  minu 
ruar>'  17 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minute! 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
utes,  today. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Pease)  ,  to  revis( 
their  remarks,  and  to  includ  ; 
matter: » 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minu 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutfe, 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AsPiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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of   Mr. 
of  of- 


pprmission  to 

the  legis- 

orders 

to: 

Mr.  Strat- 


cf 


(at  the  re- 
) ,  to  re- 

rks,  and  to 

,  today, 
today. 

,  today. 
,  today. 
,  today, 
boday. 
,  on  Feb- 

:es,  on  Feb- 

,  today, 
for  10  min- 

(at  the  re- 
and  extend 
extraneous 

es.  today. 
vi,  today, 
tbday. 


Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dodd,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes  today. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,931. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois) ,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robinson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Carter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Symms  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Stockman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Baldus. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 


Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mrs.  Boggs. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Keys. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr,  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  649.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of 
salaries  of  certain  members  of  Senate  com- 
mittee staffs  at  the  rates  paid  to  them  on 
January  4,  1977,  and 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  in  which  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  must  submit  its 
final  report  and  to  increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  such  Commission. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  8,  1977, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  making 
urgent  power  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  South- 
western Power  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY   16,    1977 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 16, 1977. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  February  16,  1977,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


February  9,  1977 

COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 


January  14, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  inclusive: 

1.  Mame,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 
B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period... $890,921.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 649,270.28 

THOMAS  S.  FOLEY,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Thomas  E.  Adams,  Jr Staff  consultant  (P).  -  . 

James  N.  Ashmore Staff  assistant  (P) 

Margaret  L.  Bauer Staff  assistant  (C) 

Susan  Bell _.  Staff  assistant  (P) 

Robert  M.  Bor Counsel  (P) 

Anita  R.  Brown Staff  assistant  (P) 

Alison  B.  Cerri Staff  assistant  (C) 

Carol  A.  Dubard Staff  assistant  (C) 

through  Nov.  30, 
1976. 

Louis  T.  Easley Press  assistant  (P)... 

John  E.  Hogan Associate  counsel  (P). 

William  A  Imhof do 

Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt...  Staff  assistant  (P) 

Diane  M.  Keyser Staff  assistant  (C) 

Julia  W.Kogut do 

Angelina  Roumel  do 

Koliopoulos. 

John  M.  Lindley  Hi Staff  assistant  (P) 

Teresa  D.  McLaughlin...  Receptionist  (C) 

Eugene  Moos Staff  analyst  (P) 

Hyde  H.  Murray. Counsel  (P) 

Loretta  A.  Owens Staff  assistant  (0) 

Peggy  L.  Pecore Staff  assistant  (P) 

Jean  C.  Ringer Staff  assistant  (C) 

Mary  L.  Ross Printing  editor  (P) 

Marv  P.Shaw Staff  assistant  (C) 

James  E.Springfield Food  programs  special- 
ist and  budget 
officer  (P). 

Glenda  Louise  Temple...  Staff  assistant  (t; 

Fowler  C.  West Staff  director  (P) 

Wanda  Mane  Worsham..  Staff  assistant  (C) 

Howard  Yourman Staff  assistant  (P) 

Paul  A.  Theis Staff  consultant  (P) 

(from  Dec.  30, 
1976). 


$11,903.43 
13, 039. 16 
5, 376. 78 
9,226.62 
19, 350. 00 
10, 880. 87 
11,188.31 
6, 020. 35 


16, 472. 61 
19,218.75 
18,900.00 
10, 157. 76 

6, 656. 97 
11,188.31 

8,432.69 

17, 153. 40 
8, 295. 45 
19, 350. 00 
19,  350. 00 
9,819.61 

12,  558. 84 

13,  764. 84 
11,985.62 

9, 260. 24 
19, 350. 00 


11,188.31 

19,  350. 00 

9, 242. 00 

9, 819. 61 

110.00 


Total 368,810.53 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Christine  D.  Abram 

.  Staff  assistant... 

$8, 649. 30 

Sharon  Ann  Armann... 

do 

8,  337. 95 

John  Baize.    .    . 

Subcommittee  staff 

10  977  bO 

consultant. 

Weldon  Barton 

.- do 

14,177.97 

Steven  K.  Berry 

.  Staff  assistant  (through 
Aug.  26, 1976). 

1,120.00 

Roxana  D.  Burris 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant. 

9,  678. 21 

Jane  Cleveland 

.  Staff  assistant  (through 
Aug.  8,  1976). 

1,319.45 

Ann  Cole. 

.  Staff  assistant: 

61895.71 

(through  July  31, 

6,895.71 

1976  and  from  Aug. 
5,  1976). 
.  Staff  assistant  (through 

Constance  A.  Corbett... 

1, 833. 33 

Aug.  25,  1976). 

James  A  Culver 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant  (through 
July  31,  1976  and 
staff  assistant 
from  Aug.  1,  1976). 

15, 456. 50 

George  M.  Dunsmore... 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant. 

12,433.75 

Charolotte  Holmes 

do 

10,215.90 

Farwell. 

Mary  Ann  Fronce 

.  Staff  assistant 

7,  504. 14 

L,  Leon  Geyer 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant. 

13,  877. 49 

Alan  M.  Gray 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant  (through 
Sept.  30,  1976). 

4,  462. 50 

Esther  S.  Hickey 

.  Staff  assistant 

7,  362.  72 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee       .  Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Celia  Parry  Hicks Subcommittee  staff  1,400.00 

consultant  (through 

Aug.  31,  1976). 

Jacqueline  Lane  Staff  assistant 8,095.35 

Jennings. 
Gerald  R.  Jorgensen Subcommittee  staff  14,666.88 

consultant. 
Laurence  M.  Kamer Staff  assistant  (through  916. 67 

Aug.  25.  1976). 

John  R.  Kramer Special  counsel....  9,675.00 

Leighton  W.  Lang Subcommittee  staff  13,037.22 

consultant. 

Scott  D.  McAdoo Staff  assistant 3,584.52 

Tara  E.  Potter Staff  assistant  (through  833.33 

Aug.  20,  1976). 

Wendell  E.  Primus Staff  assistant 7,630.00 

Ford  C.  Runge Staff  assistant  (through         1,224.99 

Sept.  3, 1976). 
Jeffrey  Sovern... Staff  assistant  from  800.00 

July  19, 1976 

through  Aug.  27, 

1976. 

Lydia  Vacin Staff  assistant 1,  311.  7 

David  L.  Wright do  15,827  9 

Robert  A.  Cashdollar. . ..  Subcommittee  staff  5,  052.  9 

consultant  (from 

Nov.  1,  1976). 
Elmer  Lee  Musil Subcommittee  staff  1,833.33 

consultant— (from 

Dec.  1,  1976). 
Dolores  C.  Meadows Staff  asslstant-(from  1, 306. 33 

Dec.  1,  1976). 
Carol  A.  Dubard Subcommittee  staff  1.321.58 

consultant— (from 

Dec.  1  1976). 


Total 222,820.23 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  14, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of 
Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6  Month  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31, 1976  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B) 
Tola,  funds  available  during  this  period.. 


3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period. 


$1,397,006.12 
1,397,006.12 


GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Tola  gross 

salary  during 

6-mo  per  od 


Keith  F.  Mainland Clerk  and  staff  director.  $19,350.00 

G.HomerSkarin Staff  assistant 12,066.67 

Samuel  R.  Preston j...do 19,350.00 

Hunter  L.  Spillan do 19,350.00 

Henry  A.  Neil do 19,350.00 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels do 19,  350.00 

EarlC.  Silsby do 19,350.00 

Peter  J.  Murphy do 19,350.00 

Frederick  G.  Mohrman ...do 19,  350.00 

Edward  E.  Lombard do 19,350.00 

Nicholas  G.  Cavarocchi do 19,  350.00 

Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf do 19,350.00 

Frederick  F.  Pfiuger do 19,  350.00 

John  M.Garrity do 18,728.40 

Roberts.  Foster do 19,017.03 

Thomas  J.  Kingfield do 17,508.09 

Donald  E.  Richbourg do 18,504.75 

Robert  C.Nicholas do 16,071.99 

George  A.  Urian do 14,825.73 

Dempsey  B.  MIzelle do 18,479.22 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass do 16,708.86 

John  G.  Plashal do 11,845.86 

Byron  S.  Nielson do 12,940.11 

J.  David  Willson do 16,597.83 

AmericoS.  Miconi do 14,790.66 

Richard  N.  Malow. do 16,878.27 

Robert  L.KnIsely do 11,816.10 

John  G.  Osthaus do 14,922.51 

Paul  E.  Thomson do 11,668.02 

Charles  G.  Hardm do 11,  783.97 

Edwin  F.  Powers do 16.303.95 

Gordon  E.  Casey do 15,304.53 

C.  Wilham  Smith do 15,  4%.  17 

Michaels.  Weinberger do 14,666.88 

William  A.  Marinelli do 16.373.70 

Donald  P.  Smith.. do 14,123.67 

David  R.  Olson do 9,140.55 

Donald  L.  Denton    do .  9.114.93 

Michael  A.  Stephens Staff  assistant  (from  9.  394.  57 

Aug.  15). 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor. . 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard Administrative 

assistant. 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  assistant. . 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Gemma  M.  Weiblinger  _.  Clerical  assistant  (to 
Oct.  23). 

Marcia  L.  Matts Clerical  assistant 

Sandra  A.  Gilbert do 

Patricia  A.  Kemp ...do 

Betty  Lou  Taylor do 

Christine  Stockman do 

Tom  M.  Peria do 

Anna  L.  Manning do 

Robin  A.  Harrold do 

Ellen  C.  Zacofsky do  ".  "' 

Kitty  L.  Ray ...do 

Jem  L.  Leaser Clerical  assistant 

(from  Dec.  6). 

Randolph  Thomas Office  assistant 

F.  Michael  Hugo Minority  clerk 

B.  Enid  Morrison Minority  staff  assistant. 

Beverly  B.  Thierwechter.  Minority  staff  assistant 
(to  Sept.  12). 

Henry  W.  Moo'e,  Jr Minority  staff  assistant. 

Donna  M.  Brother do 

Margaret  J.  Hansen do 

Susan  A.  Weaver Minority  clerical  assist- 
ant. 

Valrie  Lake do 

Margaret  K.  Harding Associate  staff  member 

(majority). 

Samuel  A.  Mabry do... 

Douglas  I.  Bobbin do 

George  F.  Allen do 

Diane  Rlhely ...do 

Lawrence  E.  Siegel do 

Daniel  P.  Beard do 

Richard  Altman do 

Charles  Cannon do 

Edward  N.  Stout do... 

Scott  Lilly do 

Gary  R.  Bachula do 

Kathleen  Smiley do 

Eugene  T.  Austin do.. 

Daniel  Oran do 

Quentil  L.  Burgess.. do 

Michael  J.  O'Neil do 

Dorothy  L.  Thomas do 

Leo  P.  Gaten do 

Carmen  Scialabba do 

Grant  W.  Anderson do... 

Daniel  C.  Maldonado do 

Robert  F.  Dobek. do 

Sean  McCarthy.. do 

Henry  S.  Barbour. .do 

Freda  J.  Sheppard Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority). 

Pleasant  L.  Murphy do.. 

William  L.  Killgore do... 

Karen  J.  Lieberman do. 

Edd  Nolen Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority)  (from 
Oct.  1). 
Maxey  H.  Irwin Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority)  (to 
Aug.  31). 
William  Little Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority)  (to 
Sep.  30). 
Patricia  Amedeo Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority)  (to 
Aug.  31). 
Fisher  Muldrow Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (majority)  (to 
Oct.  31). 
Charles  H.  Murphy Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (minority). 

Karen  S.  Vagley do 

William  R.  Sessoms do 

David  0.  Clement do 

Jim  R.  Fairchild do 

Jack  Ford do 

Marcia  G.  Madsen do 

David  K.  Kehl , ...do 

Betsy  Ann  Dixon do 

Robert  Potts do 

Donald  G.  Jacob do... 

Jeffrey  W.  Jacobs do.. 

Matthew  Scocozza Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (minority)  (to 
July  31). 
Eugene  G.  Kirueshkin. . .  Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (minority)  (to 
Aug.  7). 
Charlotte  Casey Assoc  late  staff  mem- 
ber (minority)  (to 
Aug.  31). 
Paul  C.  Roberts Associate  staff  mem- 
ber (minority)  (to 
Oct.  4). 


18, 131. 70 

14, 146.  80 
12,  541.  20 

10, 876. 23 
9, 589. 38 
4, 659. 53 

7, 654.  47 
8,  590. 74 
7,  262. 19 
7, 375. 65 
7,  398. 24 
6,  452. 16 
6,  989. 82 
6,452.16 
5,  760.  84 
6, 144. 90 
868.06 

8, 109. 81 
19,  087.  50 
17,424.99 

4,  000.  01 

14,500.02 
9,249.99 
6,000.00 
6.662.49 

5,775.00 
13,500.00 

14,666.88 
8,084.40 
11,362.38 
7,041.68 
12,138.92 
14,666.88 
14,666.88 
12,161.47 
13,971.05 
13,387.16 
11,825.42 
13,616.88 
14,666.88 
14,666.88 
10, 123. 20 
14,666.88 
13,037.22 
10,441.67 
13,968.45 
11,333  35 
13,968.45 
10,215.90 
12,500.01 
11,078.97 
14,666.88 

13,208.35 

14,666.88 

8, 193. 18 

6.951.09 


4,025.00 
3,750.00 
3,500.00 
7, 107. 10 

12,203.43 

12,173.97 
10,000.02 
13,698.48 
14,666.88 

9,816.51 
12,173.97 
13,625.00 

8,500.02 
10,999.98 
12,549.48 

6,666.68 

2, 143.  75 

1,747.23 

2,166.6 

7.070.82 
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COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRI/l  TIONS 
(SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIOIJS  STAFF) 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House : 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Sui^eys 
tions  Staff)  pursuant  to  section  6<i)  of  R  le  ' 
House  of  Representatives,  submits  the  foll(wi 
e-Month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31 


and  Investiga- 
XI,  Rules  of  the 
ng  report  for  the 
19/6,  inclusive: 


1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  >ach 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  8) 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  (July 

1,1976,  to  Sept.  30, 1977) 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 

1  to  Dec.  31, 1976) 


July 


$3, 179, 000. 00 
1, 096. 797. 30 
GEORGE  i4aH0N,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  ST/  FF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson...  Chief 

David  A.  Schmidt.. Director.. 

Marion  S.  Ramey Assistant  director 

James  B.  Hyland.  do 

Genevieve  A.  Mealy Administrative 

assistant. 

Frances  May Secretary. 

AnnM.Stuil ...   ...do 

Lottie  A.  Konen_. Secretary  (from 

Contract  employees; 

Carl  L.  Bennett Investigator 

Charles  Bolz do... 

EarlC.Bowersox,Jr do... 

W.  Dana  Carson. do... 

Oorland  Davis,  Jr... do... 

Charles  G.  Haynes do.„ 

Maurice  A.  Herron do... 

Henry  H.  Jones do... 

Richard  F.  McEliece do... 

Joseph  E.  Michalski. do... 

William  M.  Mooney do... 

Bernard  C.  Rachner do... 

Carl  A.  Sandahl do  .. 

Mary  Alice  Sauer Secretary 

Leon  F.Schwartz Investigator 

Andrew  J.  Shannon do... 

William  B. Soyars,  Jr do... 

Edward  F.  Tennant do... 

Leonard  M.  Walters.. do... 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do... 

H.  Branch  Wood... do... 

General  Services 
Administration: 

Williston  B.  Cofer,  Jr do... 

Francis  J.  King,  Jr do... 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Michael  0.  Glynn do 

Michael  Stephens Clerical  Assistant. 

nterstate  Commerce 
Commission: 

Ronald  C.  Allen,  Jr Investigator 

U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Agency: 

Anthony  J.  DiPalo do 

Federal  Communications 
Commission: 

Sebastian  A.  Lasher do 

Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

Dan  L.  Anderson do 

Stuart  W.  Angevine do 

George  C.  Baird do 

Donald  A.  Brummitt do 

Ronald  B.  Carpenter do 

Gerard  C.  Carroll do 

Bernard  E.  Currlgan do 

James  B.  Denney do 

Margaret  M.  Dohler...  Secretary... 

Louis  E.  Eisenwine Investigator. 

Donald  J.  Fitzgerald do 

David  R.  Gallagher do 

John  G.  Goedtel do 

Eugene  C.  Gies do 

Don  L.  Hubbard do 

Dennis  P.  Hyten do 

David  W.  Johnson,  Jr do      .. 

Russell  N.  Kamin.    .      ..do 

Edwin  J.  Kelly do 

Daniel  J.  Knight do 

John  L.  Layton do... I. 

Raymond  P.  Leffler do 

James  P.  Mansfield do 

John  J.  McBreen do 

Earle  J.  Morris do 

John  J.  Radican do...]! 

Robert  J.  Reitwienser do...]] 

Thomas  C.  Renaghan do , 

Barbara  L.  Rufener Secretary... 

Charles  E.  Szoka Investigator 

Raymond  L  Talley do 


A  g.7). 
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February  9,  1977 


January  14, 1977. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


$19,  350. 00 
19,  350. 00 
19, 350.  GO 
19,  350.  00 

8,  654.  07 

8,714.64 
6,  298.  53 
4,  079. 55 

13, 650. 00 
15, 600. 00 
10, 400. 00 
10, 400. 00 
7,500.00 
11,050.00 
13,000.00 
13,000.00 
15,600.00 
13, 000. 00 

9,  600. 00 
12,075.00 

8, 400. 00 
2, 800. 00 
9,  200. 00 
10, 400. 00 
10, 400. 00 
10,000.00 
10, 400. 00 

12,  500. 00 

13,  000. 00 


2. 657. 41 
5, 641. 56 


19,  477.  52 
2,  438. 85 


13, 879.  45 


5, 380. 97 


9, 469. 73 


15, 066. 24 
17, 062. 08 
12, 346.  56 
16, 661. 76 
17,062.08 
17, 062. 08 
14, 092. 64 
15, 066. 24 
643.68 
15, 466. 56 
15, 866. 88 
17,062.08 
17, 249. 28 
16, 661. 76 
8,  178.  24 
8,283.84 
12,  784. 32 
13,875.84 
16, 267. 20 
7, 606. 56 
11.206.08 
13, 344. 00 
17,062.08 
9, 288. 00 
16,661.76 
16,661.76 
12,021.28 
14. 828. 48 
4. 615. 64 
17,062.08 
16, 172. 48 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


1. 


Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

Total  funds  available  during  this  period $959, 859.68 

Amount  expended  during  this  period 411, 125.04 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Rita  D.  Argenta 

Anthony  R.  Battista. 


Rose  C.  Beck 

Joyce  C.  Bova 

Emma  M.  Brown.. 
James  A.  Deakins. 

L.  Louise  Ellis 

John  J.  Ford 


Secretary 

Professional  staff 
member. 

Secretary 

do... 


.do. 


Thomas  S.  Hahn 

Issiah  Hardy 

William  H.  Hogan,  Jr. 

Nancy  S.  Jones 

Berniece  Kalinowski. 


Ilene  B.  Katz.. 
Adam  J.  Klein. 
Louis  Kriser... 


Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Secretary _ 

Professional  staff 
member, 
.do. 


John  F.  Lally... 
Ralph  Marshall. 

Alma  B.  Moore. 


George  Norris... 
William  0.  Price. 


Peter  C.  Scrlvner. 


WllliamB.  Short,  Jr... 
James  F.  Shumate,  Jr. 
Frank  M.  Slafinshek... 
Paul  L.  Tsompanas 


Michael  A.  West 
Ann  R.  Willett... 
G.  Kim  Wincup.. 


Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Counsel 

Secretary 

Secretary  (through 

Oct.  15). 

.  Secretary 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Secretary  (from 

Dec.  25). 

Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member  (from 

Dec.  1). 
Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Counsel 

Chief  counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Executive  secretary 

Secretary 

Counsel 


$6, 808. 29 
18,  394. 64 

9, 033. 06 
6, 865.  59 
8, 065. 17 
9, 099. 00 
12, 033. 12 
19, 279. 62 

13, 826. 04 
7,322.67 

16, 130. 37 
7,  516. 56 
6,901.10 

6. 452. 16 
13, 056. 99 
12. 904. 29 

18,946.77 
18, 946. 77 

300.00 

18,281.07 
13, 394. 70 

3. 080. 17 


9, 890. 22 
18, 946. 77 

4,  494.  00 
18,  946.  77 

9, 140.  55 

7,  516.  56 

12, 909.  58 


Total 328,482.60 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


S.Janice  Coil Secretary  (through  $315.00 

July  9). 
Thomas  E.  Cooper Professional  staff  1, 333. 33 

member  (from 

Dec.  15). 

Maurita  L.  Crowell Secretary 6,044.91 

Marcia  L.  Fromm do...  6  144  90 

Gary  A.  Holcomb Professional"  staff  lo]  508]  98 

member. 
Julie  A.  Illsley Secretary  (from  833.33 

Dec.  6). 

Marcia  A.  Lawrence Secretary 6  144  90 

Craig  O'Brien Clerical  staff  assistant  '266]67 

(through  July  16). 
Georgia  C.  Osterman Secretary 6,019  89 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Robert  F.  Torrence do...  17  462  40 

Robert  H.  Twigg do 12,346.56 

R.  W.  Vandergrift,  Jr do 13,010.72 

James  S.  Van  Wagenen do 12  678  72 

Health  benefits  (FBI) 9]520  63 

Life  insurance  (FBI) 2,395  60 

Retirement  (FBI) 35.559  86 

FICA(FBI) 307.77 

Travel  expenses 155,998.63 

Miscellaneous  expenses 18, 148.57 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

January  13,  1977 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pursuant  to  section  e(j) 
of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-monfh  period  from  July  1,  1976  to 
December  31,  1976,  Inclusive; 


Alice  M.  Sledge do 

LeRoy  J.  Spence. Professional  staff" " 

member. 
Beatrice  R.  Vasvary Secretary  (through 

Dec.  15). 
Justus  P.  White,  Jr Professional  staff 

member. 
Marion  H.  Wills Secretary 


6,452.16 
7,  440.  00 

5. 409. 97 

12.801.87 

6.144.90 

Total 75,860.81 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

T   .u    o,    .    ....    ..  January  15.  1977. 

TotheClerkof  the  House: 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-nonth 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive; 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  6). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  $2,433  405  C" 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period     .  1, 327  666  87 

HENRY  S.  RUESS,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMIHEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Deborah  A.  Alt 

Richard  F.  America. 


Sallie  Anne  Bobo 
Jeffrey  A.  Booth.. 

L.  Marie  ChailleL.. 
Caria  F.  Cohen... 


Grasty  Crews  II.. 
Jane  W.  D'Arlsta. 


William  P.  Dixon 

Theodore  A.  Doremus,  Jr 

Orman  S.  Fink 

Michael  P.  Flaherty 

James  K.  Galbraith. 

Thomas  K.  Golnes 


Mary  Ann  Graves.. 
Monroe  W.  Karmln. 

Richard  M.  Kay... 

Mary  L.  Kelly 

Mary  W.  Layton 

Joseph  C.  Lewis... 


Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Jr. 

Paul  Nelson. 

Graham  T.  Northup 


Eliza  M.  Paul... 
Curtis  A.  Prins. 


Margaret  L.  Rayhawk. 

David  W.  Secrest 

Donald  G.  Vaughn 


Stephen  J.  Verdier 

Ruth  M.  Wallick...  . 
Kathy  L.  Rohrig  Walsh. 


Secretary 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Minority  secretary 

Investigator/ 

researcher. 

Counsel  

Professional  staff 

member. 

General  counsel 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  staff  director.. 

Counsel 

Economist 

Professional  staff 

membe!. 

Staff  economist 

Staff  assistant,  urban 

affairs. 

Assistant  clerk-. 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary  to  minority... 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Investigator 

researcher. 
Clerk  and  staff  director. 
Minority  deputy  staff 

director. 

Research  assistant 

Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Research  associate 

Director,  public  affairs. 
Administrative 

assistant. 

Assistant  counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Staff  assistant 


$8,295.63 
6,300.00 

7,271.46 
11,336.58 

10,821.30 
5,  306. 01 

19,  350. 00 
12,  337. 14 

14,401.66 

17,683.18 

1, 860. 00 

17,465.28 

4,666.66 

5, 969. 25 

6, 300. 00 

18,  556. 86 

6, 669. 78 

8, 705. 28 

6,615.15 

19,350.00 

10,306.02 

19, 350,  OO 
19,350.00 

5,670.00 

19,  350. 00 

12, 444. 51 
19,350.00 
12, 608. 79 

4,324.23 
12, 609. 10 
9,678.21 


ToUl 354,292.08 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Robert  D.  Auerbach Economist.. 

Joann  Azarkhish Subcommittee  clerk 

Lawrence  W.  Batson Professional  staff 

member. 

Mary  A.  Bettis Secretary 

Carolyn  E.  Blaydes Special  assistant 

Garvill  L.  Booker Staff  member 

Slefanie  J.  Boss Secretary 

Annette  M.  Bouchard... do 

Virginia  S.  Brown Assistant  clerk 

James  P.  Caldwell.  Jr...  Professional  staff 

member. 


$5, 222. 58 

3. 162. 46 

833. 33 

1,150.00 
5, 799. 51 
2,500.00 
6.720.99 
7.681.14 
6. 400. 95 
14,413.08 


February  9,  1977 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Frances  C.  Clements Secretary 

Lyra  M.  Cobb do... 

Carla  F.  Cohen Investigator/ 

researcher. 

Davis  O'C.  Couch Investigative  counsel. . 

Diane  L.  Coutu Special  assistant 

Bridget  A.  Cox Assistant  clerk 

Ben  W.  Grain Staff  economist 

Jamee  A.  Decio Researcher 

Martha  M.  Doty Secretary^ 

Roberts.  Feinberg Staff  assistant, 

minority. 

Lawrence  I.  Feldman do 

Ralph  D.  Fertig Professional  staff 

member. 

Mark  A.  Fiorentino Staff  assistant 

Stewart  H.  Gamage do 

Louis  C.  Gasper Minority  staff 

economist. 

Janice  H.  Gilmore Professional  staff 

member. 

Thomas  K.  Goines ...do 

Charles  M.  Haar Special  counsel 

Janet  R.  Hangin Secretary.. 

Cynthia  G.  Hare Staff  assistant 

Helen  Hitz Administrative 

assistant. 

Lorraine  G.  Inman Secretary 

Joseph  J.  Jaslnski Professional  stafi 

member. 

Norman  H.  Jones,  Jr Senior  economist 

Georgia  A.  Joyner Secretary 

Mary  E.  Kirk Assistant  clerk 

James  A.  Kutcher Subcommittee  counsel. 

Sally  A.  LaHue _.  Minority  secretary 

Jackson  0.  Lamb Professional  staff 

member. 

Ellen  M.  Larkin Asst.  subcommittee 

staff  director. 

Robert  E.  Loftus Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Linda  Lea  Lord Research  assistant 

Patricia  A.  Lord Secretary 

Margaret  F.  McCarthy do 

Margaret  E.  McCloskey do 

James  B.  McMahon Staff  assistant, 

minority. 

William  F.  McQulllen Professional  staff 

member. 

Janet  N.  Maus Staff  assistant 

minority. 

Kelsay  R.  Meek Professional  staff 

member. 

Barbara  R.  Miller Clerk 

Carl  A.  Mintz,  Jr Research  statistician... 

Susan  Ness Assistant  counsel 

Kendall  McC.  Norton Secretary 

Kathleen  O'Malley do... 

James  C.  Orr Professional  staff 

member. 

Jeffrey  K.  Perry ..  Assistant  clerk 

Mary  Ann  Freer  Price...  Secretary 

Miriam  W.  Rakow do 

Michael  A.  Rattlgan Professional  staff 

member. 

William  J.  Roche,  Jr Research  assistant 

William  W.  Roche Assistant  clerk 

James  C.  Rogers,  Jr Professional  staff 

member. 
Judith  M.  Shellenberger.  Subcommittee  office 
manager. 

Ethan  H.  Slegal Research  assistant 

James  C.  SIvon Minority  staff  assistant 

Katherine  D.  Slatter Special  assistant 

Beatriz  R.  Stephens Secretary    .. 

Richard  L.  Still Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Donald  J.  Stratton Special  assistant 

Stephen  J.  Verdier Assistant  counsel 

Constance  A.  Veftel Minority  secretary 

Noreen  0.  Victor Secretary 

Edwin  W.  Webber Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

David  I.  Weil Professional  staff 

member. 

Robert  E.  Weintraub Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

John  P.  Wynn Staff  assistant, 

minority. 

Judith  A.  Young Research  assistant 

JackZackln. Assistant  counsel.      .. 

Frank  T.  DeStefano. Professional  staff 

assistant. 

Marilyn  Donahue Minority  secretary 

Oiane  E.  Lohman  Dorius.  Legal  intern 

DebraA.  Gels Assistant  clerk.  . 

David  Glick Counsel 

Emily  M.  Hightower Executive  secretary 

Mercer  L.  Jackson,  Jr. .     Minority  staff  member. 

Raymond  K.James Counsel 

Sylvan  J.  Kamm Professional  staff 

member. 
Bonnie  V.  Lockett Secretary 


$6, 298. 53 
6, 298. 53 

1,666.67 

13. 766. 49 
1, 583. 33 
750. 00 
6. 810. 36 
5. 376. 58 
8. 363. 70 

13. 037. 22 

13, 037. 22 
7, 500. 00 

1,000.00 

3,113.52 

14, 666. 88 

4, 616. 08 

5, 625. 00 

6, 300. 00 

5,901.80 

860. 00 

15,594.00 

8,961.30 
19.329.84 

19.149.99 
991.67 

8,244.42 
11,259.30 

5,632.83 
14.926.29 

9,994.23 

14,200.56 

8,891.13 
7,732.32 
7,527.51 
4,974.81 
13,968.45 

9.134.25 

13.037.22 

19.317.66 


1.444.45 
12.168.72 

9.473.40 
173.61 

1,300.00 
11.753.43 

860. 00 

6.761.79 

10. 189. 02 

2.860.43 

6.197.35 
2,  856. 08 
8, 961. 30 

5,313.50 

6,  050. 00 
9, 889.  34 
5,  888.  85 
1,571.67 
19,  350.  00 

4.  352. 64 
4,125.00 
5, 120.  73 
3,  444.  90 
19,  350.  00 

12, 502. 50 

19,  350. 00 

7,181.85 

5, 082. 83 

9, 127. 02 

13,441.67 

7,  796.  34 

3,604.11 

722. 22 

6,  300. 00 

12, 624. 87 

19,  350.  00 

19,  350.  00 

14,227.14 

5, 147.  74 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Benjamin  B.  McKeever..  Counsel 
Gerald  R.  McMurray Staff  director 

(Housing  Subcom.) 

Miriam  Meyer Assistant  clerk. 

Hugh  Mields,  Jr Professional  staff 

assistant. 

Wanda  Jean  Raupach Secretary 

Ann  L.  Roll do ] 

Catherine  M.  Smith Minority  secretary 

Arthur  P.Solomon Economic  consultant. 

Mary  E.Sullivan.. Assistant  clerk 

Regina  A.  Sullivan do 

Anthony  Valanzano Minority  counsel 


19,350.00 
19,  350. 00 

1,003.33 
4,644.90 

11.078.97 
6, 656. 97 
7, 796. 34 
9,000.00 
5, 147. 74 
1, 333. 34 

19,  350. 00 

Total 813,299.82 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

,    .  January  1, 1977. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  repo'tfor  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1976,  inclusive; 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,202,215.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 853. 844.  Ji 

BROCK  ADAMS,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-ino  period 


George  Gross Executive  director  ... 

Shirley  Ruhe Special  assistant 

Susan  Walter Admin.  Asst.  to  Exec. 

Dir. 

Linda  Kamm. General  counsel 

Wendell  Belew... Attorney       .  .  . 

Nancy  Teeters Asst.  director, 

economic  analysis. 

James  Lyday Economist. 

Harry  Bolssevain do. 

Nancy  Wilson do ]]]]] 

Wendy  Rayack do ]]]]]]]"" 

M.  Bruce  Meredith Asst.  director,  budget 

priorities. 

Dennis  Kedzior Senior  analyst 

Kathleen  Nalll Special  assistant 

Benson  Simon Senior  analyst 

John  Cove do 

Alair  Townsend  Harris do 

Charles  Wiecking do ]]]]. 

Charles  Thomas do  . 

William  Cleary Analyst 

Russell  Hale do 

Peter  Storm do ]]]] 

Carlene  Crumpton-  do...]]]  ]]'  ]  ' 

Bawden. 

Joseph  Manes do 

James  Rotherham do ]]]]]] 

David  Garrison .do ]]]] 

Mortimer  Downey do 

Allen  Grommet. do ].].] 

Michael  Telson do ]]]]]]]]]] 

Robert  Leonard .do ] 

Eleanor  Sent Research  assistant...] 

David  Jewell Public  Information 

officer. 

John  King Administrator 

Jane  Parker Office  manager 

Paul  Nelson Clerk  messenger. 

Vergre  Colby Secretary 

Carolyn  Culbreath do 

Bertha  Datcher.. do .'..'..'..'.. 

Laura  Elder do 

Martha  Grundmann Research  assistant...]] 

Camille  Pecorak  .  ..      do 

Cathy  Phillips do ". 

Lois  Ross  do 

Grace  Royal do 

Nancy  Stiner do ]].]]].] 

Patricia  Tusale do ].]]] 

Beatrice  Wood do 

Nicholas  Masters Majority  professional 

consultant. 

Linda  Smith do 

Edward  Starr do 

Timothy  Glldden do ] 

David  Allen. do 

Josephine  McAllister Research  secretary 

Diane  Crandall do 

Alda  Douglas do 

Melvin  Miller. Minority  staff  director.. 


$19,350.00 
10,201.68 
7, 999. 62 

19,350.00 
10,  572. 48 
19,350.00 

19,350.00 
18. 102. 03 
11,404.23 
4,815.31 
19, 350. 00 

13, 373. 52 
8,  733. 45 
19,350.00 
19,350.00 
19,350.00 
19,350.00 
17, 775. 24 
19,350.00 
15,774.39 
19,350.00 
16, 690. 20 

19,350.00 
19,231.86 
15,774.39 
19,231.86 
12,201.09 
14,010.81 
6,989.82 
7, 608. 93 
18,193.02 

14,  309. 91 
8,728.62 
6,341.10 
7, 980. 57 
7. 193. 07 
7, 297. 89 
7,  506. 51 

7,  897. 65 
5,  400. 59 
6,117.96 
7,400.31 
6, 049. 95 

8,  OCO.  07 
5,  467.  59 
7,794.81 

15,  774.  39 

14,  773. 29 

14,  529. 03 

15,  774. 39 
15,  774. 39 

7, 608. 93 

7,  601.  78 

7,476.69 

19,350.00 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Philip  Lyons Minority  staff  Jl  1. 233. 56 

consultant. 

P.  Craig  Roberts do. 8  249  89 

Elizabeth  Botts Research  secretary.."]'  6]925  08 

Minnie  Duckett Secretary 5  069  55 

Brenda  Walker Receptionist 3' 927  64 

Sylvia  DeBaun Librarian 6  67203 

Barbara  Rodriguez Secretary 5  068  09 

Diane  Behar do.. ]]  2,108" 90 

Helen  Burnett Writer/editor  (term.  2.500  00 

Aug.  31.  1976). 

Grace  Aldridge Secretary  (term.  529  35 

July  13,  1976). 

Susan  Kuykendall SecreUry  (term.  4  807  07 

n  u     ..  ou    ,.  '*<»'•  ".  1976). 

Deborah  Sheehan Secretary  (term.  3.  705  46 

Oct.  1.1976). 

Joanne  Brasco Economist  (term.  3  805  50 

„    ,.  SepL  25. 1976). 

Raphael  Thelwell Senior  analyst  (term.  4, 620  00 

Aug.  14,  1976). 

James  Voytko I  ntern  (term.  Sept.  30,  2, 460  00 

1976). 

Total 784,715.64 


COMMIHEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

T  ...   o.    ,    ,  .  January  31, 1977. 

TotheClerkof  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 
B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $224,200.69 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 188,566.49 

Balance 35,634  20 

CHARLES  C.  OIGGS,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Edward  C.Sylvester,  Jr..  Staff  director $19,350  00 

Ruby  G.Martin General  counsel 19.345.02 

James  T.  Clark Legislative  counsel 19.332.48 

DaleMaclver. Staff  counsel 17.673.18 

Daniel  M.  Freeman Staff  counsel 15,054.90 

Jacqueline  E.  Wells Staff  assistant 14,434  08 

Dietra  L.  Gerald do 14,020  17 

Edward  L.  Cleveland Staff  assistant  10,308.84 

(July  1-Nov.  30, 

1976). 

Nelson  F.  RImensnyder..  Staff  assistant 13,451.10 

Maria  L.  Otero Office  administrator  11,671.56 

Wilbur  G.  Hughes Staff  assistant  8,239.51 

(July  1  Nov.  30, 1976) 
Dorothy  M.Anderson Staff  assistant  9,934.26 

July  1-Nov.  30,  1976 
Gwendolyn  KImbrough..  Staff  assistant  12,500.00 

Donovan  Gay Staff  assistant 5,850.00 

(July  1-Sepi.  30, 1976). 
LaVonne  Manley Secretary  to  staff  8,949.23 

director. 

Joan  T.  Wllloughby Staff  assistant 8,596.30 

Randall  Robinson Staff  assistant  (from  9,832.77 

Aug.  5,  1976). 
Martha  M.  Marble Subcommittee  staff  12,140.42 

assistant  (July  1- 

Nov.  30,  1976). 
Christopher  Nolde Subcommittee  staff  14,666.88 

counsel. 
Robert  B.  Brauer Subcommittee  staff  14,666.88 

assistant 
Lawrence  C.  Smith Subcommittee  staff  12.444.51 

counsel. 
Hugh  B.  Calkin.... Subcommittee  staff  11,336.58 

assistant. 

Michael  Nevens ...do.... 11,903.43 

Mark  Mathis Minority  counsel 19,144.98 

James  M.  Christian Minority  deputy  con-  7,486.12 

seKJuly  1  Sept  17, 

1976). 
J.  Dent  Farr  111 Minority  legislative  8,602.86 

staff  assistant. 

Carol  B.  Thompson do         .      .  8,449.23 

Wilham  J.  Chandler... do 13,942.56 

Alfreds.  Frank,  Jr... do 14,666.88 

Barbara  Norris-Chaves do 10,550.76 


Total. 


387,545.49 


4042 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


(July  1- 
76). 


I  (fri  Ti 


6). 
July 


(1- 
9  6). 


IIS 


Kerry  G.  Holman Staff  assistar 

Margi  Mosbaek do 

Inez  B.  Rountree do 

Leslie  Yates Staff  assistar 

Sept.  30. 1 

Barbara  R.  Jackson Staff  assistan 

t^orraine  McDaniels Executive  sec  etary 

Dolores  C.  Floyd Senior  secretary 

Grace  DelVlaio —  Secretary 

Marguerite  E.  Gras do... 

Marcia  A.  fiflills .do... 

Beverly  E.  Nickens do... 

Joyce  A.  Miles do... 

Catherine  B.  Floyd Secretary  (Ju 

I40V.31,  r 
Patricia  Sue  Dotson Secretary   " 

27, 1976) 
Barbara  C.  Jackson Secretary  (Ju 

Nov.  31,  r 
Alice  C.  Sutton... Secretary  (Juk  1-15 

1976). 

Theodore  Richardson Billclerk 

Louise  H.  Winston Information  a 

receptioni 
Charles  D.  Brown Staff  assistant 

Aug.  13,  19 
David  Brinsfon File  clerk  (Ju 

1976). 
Michael  Alexander. Intern  (July  1 

1976). 
Jack  C.  Barthwell  III Staff  Counsel 

Aug.  16,  19 
Joyce  A.  Thorpe File  clerk  (N 

1976). 
Donnie  M.  Harley Secretary 

Dec.  1 

Junetta  D.  Banks .do. 

Edward  L.  Cleveland Staff  assistan 

(Dec.  1,    ' 

Wilbur  G.  Hughes ..do. 

Gwendolyn  Kimbrough do. 

Randall  Robinson do 

Martha  Marble Subcommittee 

assistant  (f 

Dec.  1,  1971 
David  C.  Patch Minority  legis^tive 

staff  assi 

Susan  J.  McCormack Minority  secr^ary 

Stuart  K.Jones Minority  staff 

Libbey  Chase Minority  inter 

1-Sept.  15 
Marilou  E.  Colonga Minority  secr^ry 


"ici 


I  (fro  Ti 
1971  ). 


,  195  5). 


Total. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
COMMITTEE) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  I 
Standing,  Majority  and  Minority)  purs 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period 
31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  e, 

employed  (see  attached  schedules 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  peri 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 

CARL  D. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING.'loMM  TTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Pr6fessiAn 


Majority: 
Frank  Askln. 


Donald  M.  Baker. 


Donald  F.  Berens... 
Patricia  R.  Bowley.. 


Katherine  Kennedy 
Clark. 

Elizabeth  A.  Cornett. 


Leiia  T.  Cornwell. 
Louise  Maxienne 
Oargans. 


as 


Special  counsi 
(SepL  1-De 
1976) 

Chief  cleik  an 

ciate  couns' 

(July  1-Dec 

1976). 
Senior  staff 

(July  1-Oec 

1975). 
Administrativi 

ant  (July  1- 

1976). 
Research  assi 

(July  1-Dec, 

1976). 
Administrativ( 

ant  (July  1- 

1976), 
-do 


William  F.  Gaul. 


Research  diredi 
(July  1-Dec, 
1976). 

Associate  gen< 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  9,  1977 


STAFF  PAYROLL 


sistant 

(July  1- 
6). 
I  1-31, 

Aug.  31, 


from 
6). 
1-31, 


from 


staff 
Dm 


counsel. 
(July 
1976.) 


J8,  065. 17 
8, 065. 17 
6, 656. 97 
3, 937. 50 

4,608.69 
10,081.47 
7,271.46 
7,  220. 25 
6,831.09 
6, 432. 60 
6, 170.  52 
5,  958. 15 
4, 682.  51 

4,696.93 

1,783.82 

481.25 

7,169.07 
7, 069. 40 

1, 433. 33 
525. 00 
800. 00 

6,517.77 

786. 17 

963. 13 

366. 91 
2,135,67 

1, 694. 75 
2,500.00 
2, 450. 83 
2,  526. 46 

6, 720. 99 

6, 055. 29 

8, 879.  33 

833. 37 

5, 376. 78 

157, 747. 80 


-ABOR  (STANDING 
January  15,  1977. 

bor  (Full  Committee, 

int  to  section  6(j)  of 

intatives,  submits  the 

fjom  July  1  to  December 


ch  person 
and  B). 

d $370,908.06 

.-.-    370,908.06 
PERKINS,  Chairman. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


.31, 
asso- 

31, 

istant 

31, 


assist- 
)ec.  31, 

-tant 
31, 

assist- 
Pec.  31, 


}12, 814. 50 
19, 350. 00 

18,193.02 

10, 275. 03 

12,657.09 

13,555.56 

12, 655. 56 
19, 350. 00 

19, 350. 00 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL— Continued      SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL— Continued 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Hamish  L.  Murray... 

Daniel  H.  Pollitt 

Hartwell  D.  Reed,  Jr.. 

Benjamin  F.  Reeves.. 

Mary  L.  Shuler 

Austin  P  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson.. 

Louise  M.  Wright 

Marian  R.  Wyman 


Minority: 
Robert  C.  Andringa . . 


Edith  Carter  Baum... 
Christopher  T.  Cross. 
Charles  W.  Radcliffe.. 
Silvia  J.  Rodriguez... 
Dorothy  L.  Strunk.... 
Patricia  Ann  Sullivan. 


counsel  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
.  Budget  specialist 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
.  Special  counsel 

(July  1-Aug.  31, 

1976). 
.  General  counsel 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Assistant  to  chairman 

(July  1-Dec  31, 

1976). 
.  Secretary  (July  1- 

Dec.  31.  1976). 
.  Legislative  director 

(July  1-Aug  31, 

1976) 
Legislative  assistant 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
,  Administrative  assist- 
ant (July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
.  Special  assistant  to 

chairman  (July  1- 

Oec.  31,  1976). 

Minority  staff  director 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Minority  counsel  for 

labor  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Minority  legislative 

associate  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
.  Minority  counsel 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Minority  secretary 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Minority  legislative 

clerk  (July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Minority  secretary 

(July  1-Dec  31, 

1976). 


$19, 050. 00 

6, 300. 00 

19, 350. 00 

19, 350. 00 

9, 374. 64 
6, 300. 00 

13,046.70 

18, 202. 83 

19, 350. 00 

19,  350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
7, 484. 40 
9, 849.  99 
7, 648. 74 


Total 370,908.06 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  (FULL  COMMITTEE) 

January  15,  1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Full  Committee 
InvestigatingStaff  (Majority  and  Minority)(H.  Res. 975) pursuant 
to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31, 1976,  inclusvie: 

1.  Names,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 
B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $923,846.91 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 270,335.48 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Majority: 
Vance  J.  Anderson.. 

Carole  J.  Ansheles.. 


Goldie  A.  Baldwin... 

Portia  Battle 

Mary  Fran  Breathitt. 
Layne  M.  Carlough.. 


Jeff  T.  Chanin. 


Jeffrey  C.  Crigler. 


Counsel  (Dec.  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 

Secretary  and  Com- 
puter Operator 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1978). 

Legislative  Assistant 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (July  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 

Research  Assistant 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Assistant  Clerk  (tem 
porary)(summer> 
(Julv  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  20, 
1976). 

Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Sept.  10, 


$3,300.00 
8,321.67 

8,040.99 

2, 296. 01 

5. 700. 00 

1,30.00 

941.67 

1,318.33 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Vincent  DeMarco. 


Stephen  C.  Fotis. 


Mark  N.Griffith. 

Marilyns.  Hall.. 
Susan  G.  Jordan. 


Nancy  L  Kober 

Alan  R.  Lovesee 

S.  Jefferson 
McFarland. 

Barbara  E.  Morrison... 

Michael  Lee  Moye 

David  E.  Pinkard 

Davids.  Putnam 

Peter  Schott 

Anthony  D.Shapiro... 

George  S.  Skinner 

Thomas  A.  Stevenson. 

AustinP.  Sullivan,  Jr.. 
Mildred  L.  Watson.... 
Mark  J.  Woods _. 


Minority: 
Mary  A.  Anders. 


Susan  C.  DeMarr... 
Patricia  A.  Gleason. 


Susan  C.  Koller. 
Martin  L.  LaVor. 


Richard  H.  Mosse 

Nathaniel  M.  Semple. 

J.  Charles  Sheerin... 

Yvonne  Franklin 
Smith. 

Suzanne  G.  Treacy... 

Jennifer  D.  Wysong. . 


.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-July  31, 
1976). 

.  Secretary  (July  1-Dec. 
31,  1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

.  Staff  Assistant  (July 
1-Oct.  31,  1976). 

.  Counsel  (July  1-Dec. 
31,  1976). 
Research  Assistant 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

.  Secretary  (July  1-Dec. 
31, 1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (July 
1-Dec.  31,  1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (July 
1-Dec.  31,  1976). 

.  Staff  Assistant  (July 
1-Dec.  31,  1976). 

.  Staff  Assistant  (July 
1-Dec.  31,  1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  20, 
1976). 

.  Associate  Counsel 
(temporary)  (Sept. 
10-Oct.  31,  1976). 

.  Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 
Legislative  Director 
(Sept.  1-Oct.  15, 
1976). 
Assistant  to  Budget 
Specialist  (July  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 
Assistant  Clerk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(Aug.  1-Sept  3, 
1976). 

Secretary  (July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
do 

,  Secretary  (Dec.  20  to 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Secretary  (July  1  to 

Oct.  31,  1976). 
Senior  legislative 

associate  (July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
Assistant  counsel 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Legislative  associate 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1975). 
Counsel  for  labor 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Staff  investigator 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Secretary  (July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Research  assistant 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 


$1,054.67 

1,130.00 

565.00 

6, 559. 39 
1, 130.  00 

4, 048. 30 
12,767.09 
5, 376. 78 

9,217.35 
2,433.98 
2,121.26 
6,404.91 
6.900.00 
941.67 

824. 90 
1, 130. 00 

4, 800. 00 

7, 988. 37 

621.50 

6, 565. 84 

6, 906. 24 
421.67 

3,  583.  32 

18, 950. 01 

16, 534. 38 

14, 962. 50 

19, 350. 00 

11,894.01 

6, 924. 99 
6, 124. 98 


Total 270,335.48 


SUBCOMMITTEES    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION 

AND  LABOR 

January  15, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (8  Standing  Subcom- 
mittees—Investigating Staff)  (H.  Res.  975)  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 

A  and  B) 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $706,817.72 

3.  Amount  expended  during  tfiis  period 531,258.25 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


February  9,  1977 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY,  SECONDARY  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Beatrice  R.  Clay Secretary  (July  1-  $7, 425. 09 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
John  F.  Jennings Counsel  (July  1-Dec.  19, 350. 00 

31,  1976). 
Nancy  L.  Kober Staff  Assistant  (Nov.  2,533.40 

1-Dec.  31,  1976). 
Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (Jujy  1-  10, 554. 39 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Patrick  J.  Murphy Assistant  clerk  1,950.00 

(July  1-Sept.  30, 

1976). 
Toni  E.  Painter Secretary  (July  1-  8,321.67 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Dean  V.  Shahinian Assistant  clerk  (July  1,300.00 

1-Aug.  31,1976). 
Ivan  Swift Legislative  assistant  6,746.73 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 

Total 58, 181. 28 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
(Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont. 

.  Clerk  (July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
.  Research  assistant 

$11,594.25 

Ted  Irvin  Coulter 

750. 00 

(July  1-July  31, 
1976). 

David  Dickson 

.  Research  assistant 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

1,450.00 

Dale  Leonard  DiOonato. 

Assistant  clerk  (July  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 

5, 470. 16 

Wallace  Edward 

Research  assistant 

750. 00 

Edwards,  Jr. 

(July  1-July  31, 
1976). 

Kevin  Fitzpatrick 

do      

750. 00 

Tracy  Ann  Grooms 

Research  assistant 
(Sept.  15-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

919.57 

Rose  M.Hamlin 

Secretary  (July  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 

5,  844. 90 

Donald  J.  Kaniewski... 

Research  assistant 
(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

8, 478. 23 

David  James  Kishner... 

Research  assistant 
(July  1-July  31, 
1976). 

750. 00 

Richard  Shaffer 

Research  assistant 
(July  1-Aug.  31, 
1976). 

1,600.00 

Thomas  Wolanin 

Staff  director  (July  1- 
Dec.  31,  1976). 

17,673.18 

Total 

56,030.29 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  STANDARDS 
(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Julie  Domenick Research  assistant  $10,473.42 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Adrienne  Fields Clerk  and  administra-        12,985.50 

five  assistant  (July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1976). 
Cynthia  L.  Fox Secretary  (July  1  to  5, 632. 83 

to  Dec.  31, 1976). 
David  L.  Mallino Research  assistant  7,681.14 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Annette  Mollick Assistant  clerk  (July  1  500.00 

to  July  31, 1976). 
Marilla  Lane  Ross Assistant  clerk  916.67 

(July  21  to  Sept.  15, 

1976). 
Robert  E.  Vaglev Director  (July  1  to  19,  350. 00 

Dec.  31. 1976).  

Total 57,539.62 


cxxm- 


-255— Part  4 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    MANPOWER,    COMPENSATION,    AND 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Representative  Dominck  V.  Daniels,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


David  P.  Cybuliski. 

Susan  F.  Drogin 

Hugh  G.Duffy 

Scott  L.Gordon.... 
Daniel  H.  Krivit.... 
Mary  Beth  Lawler. 
Jeffrey  Marvel 


Denniese  L.  Medlin. 
Marcia  Sue  Nelson.. 


Saralee  Schwartz. 


Assistant  clerk  (July 

1-July  31, 1976.) 
Assistant  clerk  (July 

1-July  31,  1976.). 
Counsel  (July  1-Dec. 

31,  1976). 
Assistant  clerk  (Sept. 

15-Dec.  31, 1976). 
Counsel  (July  1-July 

21, 1976.). 
Staff  assistant  (July 

1-Dec.  31,  1976.) 
Assistant  counsel 

(Aug.  2-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Clerk  (July  1-Dec. 

31,  1976). 
Legislative  associate 

(July  1-July  10, 

1976). 
Research  assistant 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 


$500. 00 
500. 00 
18,399.99 
1, 839. 12 
2, 205. 00 
7, 169. 07 
8,  583. 79 

8, 193. 18 
666.67 


George  S.  Skinner Associate  counsel  $913  10 

(July  1-Sept.  9, 

1976). 
EInora  H.  Teets Clerk  (July  1-Oec.  31,         10, 431. 50 

1976). 
AmyL.UIrich Assistant  clerk  (July  516.67 

6-AuB.  6,  1976). 
EugeneM.Zack Legislative  associate  19,238.43 

(July  1-Oec.  31, 

1976). 

Total 77,901.85 

SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
(Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chairman) 
SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Total 54,457.77 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SELECT  EDUCATION 

(Representative  John  Brademas,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Moya  D.  Benoit Secretary  (Sept.  7-  $244. 44 

Sept.  17, 1976). 
Thomas  L.  Birch Legislative  assistant  9,312.51 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Ronald  J.  Caridi Legislative  assistant  10,999.98 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Michael  G.  Cohan Research  assistant  5,250.02 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Jack  G.Duncan Counsel  (July  1-  19,350.00 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
JoanM.Godley Executive  secretary  6,999.99 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Karen  D.  Koslreba Secretary  (Nov.  1-  2,083.34 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
Patricia  A.  Watts Executive  secretary  1,862.50 

(July  1-Aug.  20, 

1976). 

Total 57, 102.78 


6,400.95      Vicki-AnnE.Assevero...  Legislative  assistant  $7,317.35 

(Aug.  9  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Susan Durkee Grayson...  Staff  director  (July  1  15,594  00 

to  Dec.  31, 1976). 
Bertram  M.  Gross Staff  assistant  (July  1  600.00 

to  Aug.  31,  1976). 
Frances  A.  Hardin Staff  assistant  (July  1  3,599.99 

to  Sept.  21, 1976). 
William  L  Higgs Special  assistant  (July        12, 650. 61 

1  to  Dec.  31,  1976). 
LeonH.  Keyserling Staff  assistant  (July  1  3,072.45 

to  Dec.  31,  1976). 
Amy  Libenson Research  assistant  800.00 

(July  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1976). 
MarkJ.  Molli Staff  assistant  (Dec.  1  500.00 

to  Dec.  31,  1976). 
David  C.Ruffin  III Legislative  assisUnt  5,798.21 

(July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1976). 
Carole  M.  Schanzer Clerk  (July  1  to  Dec.  9, 114.93 

31,  1976). 
Mary  L  Whitsett Assistant  clerk  (July  6,704.19 

1  to  Dec.  31, 1976). 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Total 65,751.73 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

(Representative  William  D.  Ford,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Chairman) 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Webster  Buell Counsel  (July  1-Dec.        $14, 164.  58 

31, 1976). 
Matthew  S.  Gamser Assistant  clerk  (July  833.33 

1-Aug.  20,  1976). 
James  B.Harrison Staff  director  (July  1-         18,757.95 

Dec.  31,  1976). 
Ronald  G.  Jolly Staff  assistant  (Nov.  1,200.00 

1-Dec.  31,  1976). 
Jeffrey  W.  Kampelman . .  Assistant  clerk  (July  400. 00 

1-24,  1976). 
Faye  Marie  Martin Assistant  clerk  (July  1, 456. 73 

1-Oct.  10,  1976). 
William  G.  Phillips Legislative  associate  3, 300. 00 

(Dec.  1-31, 1976). 
Karen  Lee  Prince Assistant  clerk  (July  5,856.66 

1-Dec.  31,  1976). 
Peter  0.  Shinevar Research  assistant  822.90 

(July  1-10  and  Aug. 

4-27, 1976). 


David  R.  DiGiacomo Research  assistant  $2,321  14 

(Sept.  1-Dec.  3, 
1976). 

MarkC.  Furse Research  assistant  1,680  00 

(July  1-Sept.  3, 
1976). 

Nancy  M.  Gillen Typist  (July  1-Dec.lO,  2,723.02 

1976). 

GaryL.  Hanlin Research  coordinator  5,000  01 

(Oct.  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Thomas  R.  Jolly Counsel  (July  1-Dec.  19,350.00 

31, 1976). 

Thomas  M.  Lopez Research  aide  (July  1, 020. 00 

1-Aug.  6, 1976). 

Patricia  R.  Morse Clerk  (July  1-Dec.  31,        12,653.64 

1976). 

Nancy  Nelson Research  assistant  740.00 

(Sept.  1-Sept.  30, 
1976). 

Peter  E.  Neubould Research  assistant  2,499.99 

(Oct,  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Mary  R.  Paul.... Secretary  (July  1-  7, 132. 83 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
Frank  H.  Rathbun  III....  Assistant  clerk  (Dec.  525.00 

lO-Oec.31,1976). 

Scott  W.  Spaulding Research  assistant  2,367.48 

(July  1-Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Dianh  F.  Verby Staff  assistant  (July  1, 120.00 

1-Aug.  12, 1976). 

Total 59, 133. 11 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
aASK  FORCE  ON  WELFARE  AND 


/  NO  LABOR 
ENSION  PLAN) 


Li  bor 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plan— Investigating 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI 
Representatives,  submits  the  following  n 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1976, 
1.  Name,  profession,   and  total   salary 

person  employed  (see  attached  schettules 
and  B). 


(Task  Force  on 
Staff)  (H.  Res.  257) 
of  the  House  of 
( port  for  the  6-month 
ncluslve: 
each 
A 


Ri  les 


2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  peri 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 

CARL  D.  PI 


od,... 


SUBCOMIVIITTEE  ON  LABOR  S'  ANDARDS 
aASK  FORCE  ON  WELFARE  AND  F  ENSION  PLAN) 

Representative  John  H.  Dent,  (  hairman 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  SI  HFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Majority: 
Vance  J.  Anderson. 


Kathleen  Berish... 
Michelle  E.  Coster. 


li, 


10, 


Counsel  (July  1 
Nov.  30,  1976; 
Stenographer  (J 
Dec.  31, 1976) 
Assistant  clerk 
(July  1-Aug 
1976). 

John  E.  Dean Staff  assistant 

(July  17-Sept. 
1976). 

Holly  Hasley Assistant  clerk 

(July  1-July  3 
1976). 

Suzanne  Hays Staff  assistant 

(July  1-Dec.  3 
1976). 

S.Howard  Kline Assistant  clerk 

(July  1-Nov.  a) 
and  counsel  ([  ec 
31, 1976). 

Ralph  Lattanzio Assistant  clerk 

(July  1-31.  1916). 

Robin  Reid Secretary  (July  1- 

Oec.  31,  1976) 
Minority: 

Russell  J.  Mueller Actuary  and  minti 

legislative  assi  c 
(July  1-Dec.  3 
1976). 

Total 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  (  PERATIONS 


January  10, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The    Committee    on    Government    Opejations    pursuant   to 
section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  Housi   of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6fnonth   period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 
1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  leach 
person  employed  (see  attached  sche|ules 
A  and  B). 


2.  Total  funds  available  during  th  s  period 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period . . . 


JACK  B  tOOKS,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


William  M.  Jones 

John  E.  Moore 

Elmer  W.  Henderson... 
William  H.  Copenhaver. 
John  W.  Beckler 


C.  Don  Stephens 

Lynne  Higginbotham.. 

Ralph  Doty 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis 

Liliam  M.  Phillips 

John  Philip  Carlson... 
Richard  L  Thompson. 


Stephen  M.  Daniels.. 
James  L.  Mclnerhey. 
Clara  Katherine 
Armstrong. 

Susan  M.  Cohen 

Catherines.  Cash... 


General  counsel. 
Staff  administrat  ir. 

Counsel 

Associate  counsE  . 
Professional  staf 
mem  be  I. 
.do. 


Staff  member.. 
do 


.do  ... 
.do. 


Minority  counsel 
Minority  profess  snal 

staff  member. 
do 


do , 

Minority  researc 

assistant. 
Minority  secrefai 
Staff  member  (tIJrough 
Aug.  31,  1976) 


Total. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


February  9,  1977 


January  15, 1977. 


$103, 284. 69 
72,934.10 
RKINS,  Chairman. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo.  period 


lyl- 


.  1- 


rity 
late 


$16,050.00 

5, 827. 64 

716. 67 

1,724.99 

500.00 

6,774.75 

7,870.76 

500.00 
7,258.65 

19,  350. 00 
66, 573. 46 


$1,174,570.18 
868, 943. 93 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


$19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19, 087. 50 
13, 709. 76 

14, 666. 88 
10,929.51 

6, 855. 52 
10, 104. 54 

9, 288. 12 
19, 350. 00 
13, 677. 34 

14,666.88 
13, 192.  44 
11, 292. 30 

6, 016. 89 
3, 535. 00 


224, 422. 68 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-ino  period 


Standing  Committee, 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 
chairman: 

Expenses 

Special  investigative 
staff,  Hon.  Jack 
Brooks,  chairman: 
Thomas  J.  Payne... 


Emory  H.  Smith 

Joy  S.  Chambers 

Lawrence  A.  Russell. 
Bethanna  Bunn 


Professional  staff 
member. 

do 

do 


Cheryl  Ann  Badey... 

Judge  N.Williams... 
C.  Diane  Williams.... 


Muftiah  M.  Koach... 


Diane  M.  Nuckolls... 

Elizabeth  H.  Hanthorn, 
Brenda  0.  Williams.. 


Thomas  K.Sullivan... 

Richard  M.  Tempero.. 

Jordan  Clark 

John  M.  Duncan 

Henry  S.  Ruempler. .. 
JudieG.  Chestnut 


do 

Accounting  clerk 

(from  July  22,  1976). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

Aug.  16, 1976). 

Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (from 

Oct.  5,  1976). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

Aug.  9  through  12, 

1976). 
Staff  member  (until 

Aug.  13,  1976). 

do.. 

Clerk-typist  (from 

July  1  through 

Aug.  26,  1976). 
Minority  professional 

staff  member. 

do 

do 


Barbara  Jean  Kerns. 


do. 

do. 

Minority  secretary 

(from  Sept.  13, 1976). 
Minority  secretary 
(until  July  31, 1976). 


$8, 674. 26 


11, 076. 00 

11, 362. 38 

11, 336. 58 

7, 085. 73 

4, 991. 16 

3,483.69 

4,462.74 
1,  911. 12 

111.11 


1,  098. 89 

1,  075. 00 
1,  322. 22 


13,  451. 10 

14, 666. 88 
12,  498. 60 
13, 192.  44 
13, 192. 44 
3,  245.  59 

791.67 


Total 130,355.34 


Legislation  and  National 
Security  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Jack 
Brooks,  chairman: 
Richard  C.  Barnes 


David  E.Holt 

Guadalupe  R.  Flores. 
Craig  J.  Gehring 


Professional  staff 
member, 
.do 


Dorothy  A.  McGee. 
Patricia  M.  Joyce.. 

Expenses 


do 

Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Aug.  9,  1976). 

Secretary 

Secretary  (until  Aug. 
31.  1976). 


13,797.45 

13,037.22 
6, 585. 73 
5, 284. 75 


6, 292. 61 
1,9  8.34 

582.12 


Total 47,538.22 


Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations and  Human 
Resources  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
L.  H.  Fountain, 
chairman: 

James  R.  Naughton.. 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg.. 

Gilbert  S.  Gold- 
hammer. 
Williams.  McLeod... 


Pamela  H.  Welch.. 
Margaret  M.  Gold- 
hammer. 
Expenses 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Consultant 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Secretary 


19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 

11,436.00 

8, 602. 86 

7,159.07 
5, 534. 34 

3, 758. 61 


Total 75,200.88 


Government  Activities 
and  Transportation 
Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Wit..  J. 
Randall,  chairman: 

Beth  Wasserman Special  assistant  to 

subcommittee 
chairman  (from 
Oct.  1.  1976). 

Miles  Q.  Romney Subcommittee  counsel. 

Bruce  R.Butterworth..  Research  assistant 

Marjorie  A.  Eagle Secretary  (until  Dec. 

20, 1976). 

Mathilde  Bosley Secretary  (from  Oct. 

1  through  Nov.  30, 
1976). 
William  G.  Lawrence..  Subcommittee  staff 
director  (until 
Sept.  6,  1976). 

John  F.  Tischler Special  assistant  to 

the  subcommittee 
chairman  (until 
SepL  30, 1976). 


4,  500. 00 


5, 292. 00 
6,525.00 
6, 484. 85 

2,000.00 


5, 133. 33 


6,  249.  99 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL— Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Susan  E.  Rollman Secretary  (until  Sept.  $3,263.40 

Sept.  30,  1976). 

Expenses 4,611.52 

Total 44,060.09 


Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. 
Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal,  chair- 
man: 

Peter  S.  Barash Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Herschel  F.  Clesner...  Subcommittee  counsel. 

Ronald  A.  Klempner..  Professional  staff 
member. 

Robert  H.  Dugger do 

Jean  S.  Perwin .do 

D.  Faye  Taylor Clerk 

Eleanor  M.  Vanyo Secretary 

Expenses 


19,  350. 00 

18, 999. 99 
14,  485. 80 

13, 968. 45 
8,  295. 63 
7,  219. 89 
6, 851. 94 
4, 787. 16 

Total 1 93,958.86 


Manpower  and  Housing 
Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks, 
chairman: 
Joseph  C.  Luman 


James  L.  Gyory 

Richard  E.  Grawey. 
Peter  H.  Hanley... 


Louise  Chubb. 
Lynn  E.  Miller. 

Geraldine  A. 
Fitzgerald. 
Expenses , 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Investigator 

Associate  counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Clerk 

Clerical  staff  member 

(from  Sept.  1). 
Clerk  (until  July  31, 

1976). 


19,  350. 00 

11, 903. 43 

10, 816. 68 

8, 602. 86 

6, 638. 10 
4, 144.  90 

1,050.00 

3, 349. 51 


Total 65,855.48 


Government  Information 
and  Individual 
Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Bella  S. 
Abzug,  chairman: 
Timothy  H.  Ingram 

Eric  L.  Hirschhorn 

Theodore  J.  Jacobs 


Roberts.  Fink... 
Marilyn  G.  Hatt.. 


Anita  W.  Wiesman. 
Maura  J.  Flaherty.. 
Expenses 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
Subcommittee  counsel. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

do 

Professional  staff 

member  (from 

July  19). 

Clerk 

Secretary 


19, 087. 50 

17, 1C3. 40 
15, 594. 00 

13,580.43 
11,683.75 


7, 681. 14 
6, 400. 95 
3, 778. 52 


Total 94,959.69 


Conservation,  Energy, 
and  natural  Re- 
sources Subccm- 
mittee,  Hon.  Leo  J. 
Ryan,  chairman: 
Norman  G.  Cornish.... 

David  A.  Schuenke.... 
Robert  K.  Lane 


Ronald  J.  Tipton. 
Eileen  W.  Theim. 
Geraldine  A. 
Fitzgerald. 
Expenses 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Counsel 

Assistant  for  envoron- 

ment. 

Assistant  counsel 

Clerk 

Secretary  (from 

Aug.  1, 1976). 


19. 350. 00 

18, 556. 86 
14,123.67 

9, 678. 21 
7,812.18 
5, 402. 16 

8, 995. 35 


Total 83,918.43 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

January  15, 1977. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration,  pursuant  to  section 
6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $660,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 233, 106.  07 

FRANK  THOMPSON,  Jr.,  Chairman 


February  9,  1977 
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SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


NoreenAden Ass't  clerk  (minority)..     $6,452.16 

William  Baranowski Ass'tclerk 8,295.45 

William  Cable Staff  director  and  19,  350. 00 

assoc.  counsel. 

Carol  Clawson Staff  ass't  (off  July  23,         1,844.79 

1976). 

Thomas  Cooper Ass't  minority  counsel.      10,306.02 

Cynthia  Cortese Ass'tclerk 7,353.68 

Nansy  Crookston Secretary  to  general  7,931.22 

counsel. 
Martha  Ford Ass't  clerk  (trans-  1,102.51 

ferred  to  inves. 

staff)  (off  July  31, 

1976). 
E.  Douglas  Frost Staff  ass't  (off  July  23,         2,108.33 

1976). 
Chellis  0.  Gregory,  Jr....  Clerk  (Computer  16, 373. 70 

Subc.). 
Heyward  Hane,  Jr Clerk  (Oversight  13,037.22 

Subc). 

Gurney  Jaynes Ass'tclerk 11,942.95 

Sharon  Kite do 8,337.12 

Johanna  Lucas Restaurant  coordinator.      12,367.20 

AliceMayer Secretary  to  chief  8,193.18 

counsel. 

John  McGarry Special  counsel 19,350.00 

Robert  McGuire Auditor 14,698.86 

Robert  Moss General  counsel 19,350.00 

Ray  Murdock Clerk  (Paper  Conserv.        13,580.43 

Subc.). 

Linda  Nave Ass'tclerk  (minority)..       9,928.80 

Kathleen  O'Hara Office  manager 11,479.50 

Brenda  O'Lenick Ass'tclerk 9,512.50 

Frank  Ryan Director  of  i  nfor.  syst. .      19, 350. 00 

Edward  Str in ko Ass't  to  staff  director  4,200.00 

(off  Sept.  3, 1976). 
Elsie  Taylor Ass't  clerk  (Elec.  and  7,681.14 

Mech.  Subc). 
Sebastian  Tom Clerk  (Elec.  and  Mech.        7,681.14 

Subc). 
Joseph  Ventura Clerk  (Personnel  and         14,615.16 

Police  Subc). 
Evelyn  Wilson Staff  ass  t  (off  July  23,        -1,341.67 

1976). 

Paul  Wohl do 2,415.17 

William  Canfield Clerk (Libr.  and  Mem.         4,913.07 

Subc.)  (transfer 

from  inv.  st.  on 

Aug.  1,  1976)  (off 

Oct.  24,  1976). 
William  Causey Ass't  clerk  (Contracts  8, 146. 09 

Subc. — Minority) 

(transferred  from 

Inv.  St.  on  Aug.  1, 

1976). 
Edward  Davey,  Jr Clerk  (Printing  Subc.)  7,603.78 

(transferred  from 

Inv.  St.  on  Aug.  1, 

1976)  (off  Oct  15, 

1976) (on  Nov  8, 

1976). 
Carol  Forbes Ass't  clerk  (Computer        13,072.16 

Subc.)  (transferred 

from  Inv.  St.  on 

Aug.  1,  1976). 
Charles  Howell Counsel  (Accounts  11,812.30 

Subc)  (transferred 

from  Inv.  St.  on 

Aug.  1, 1976). 
Paul Counsel  (Contracts  11,392.93 

Subc.)  (transferred 

from  Inv.  St.  on 

Aug.  1,  1976). 
Richard  Oleszewski Clerk  (Election  Subs.)  5,060.70 

(transferred  from 

Inv.  St.  on  Sept  4, 

1976)  (transferred 

to  Inv.  St  off  Dec 

18,  1976). 

Faye  Padgett Spec,  ass't  to  staff  4,229.17 

director  (on  Nov.  1, 

1976). 
Boyd  Alexander Chairman's  ass't  for  1,  320. 00 

infor.  syst  (on  Dec. 

19,  1976). 


Total 357,  730. 10 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Paul  Browning Ass'tclerk $3,686.94 

Kelly  A.  Burke Ass't  clerk  (off  2,114.49 

Oct.  15,  1976). 
William  Canfield Clerk  (Library  and  1,614.58 

Memorials  Subc.) 

(transferred  to 

Stan.  Com.  St.,  off 

July  31,  1976). 


SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


4,199.01 

6, 642. 63 

1, 120. 00 

3,268.34 

860. 00 

1,000.00 

1,666.67 

466.67 

860.00 

2, 187. 50 

William  Causey Ass't  Clerk— Minority         $1,583.33 

(Contracts  Subc) 
(transferred  to 
Stan.  Com.  St,  off 
July  31, 1976). 

Omega  Clay Ass't  clerk  (off 

Dec.  31, 1976). 

Grace  Cohilas Ass't  clerk  (Personnel 

and  Police  Subc). 

Craig  Colley Ass't  clerk  (off 

Aug.  26,  1976). 

Betsy  Colombo Ass'tclerk 

Peter  Congleton Ass't  clerk  (off 

Aug.  13, 1976). 

Geoffrey  Cooper Ass't  clerk  (off 

Aug.  20, 1976). 

Edward  Davey,  Jr Counsel  (Printing 

Subc.)  (transferred 
to  Stan.  Com.  St, 
off  July  31, 1976). 

John  Dean Ass't  clerk  (off 

July  16,  1976). 

Mary  Ann  Denning Ass't  clerk  (off 

„    ,„  Aug.  31, 1976). 

Paul  Dwyer Counsel  (Contracts 

Subc.)  (transferred 
to  Stan.  Com.  St., 
off  July  31, 1976). 

Carol  Forbes Ass't  clerk  (Computer  2,500.00 

Subc.)  (transferred 
to  Stan.  Com.  St, 
off  July  31,  1976). 

Ollievia  Frasier Ass't  clerk  (off  354.38 

July  9,  1976). 

Barbara  Giaimo Ass't  clerk  (Elections  11,207.79 

and  Elec.  and 
Mech.  Subcs.). 

Vivienne  Hannum Clerk  (Parking Subc)..       7,471.05 

JamesHart Ass'tclerk 6,517.30 

Charles  Howell Counsel  (Accounts  2,250.00 

Subc.)  (transferred 
to  Stan.  Com.  St., 
off  July  31, 1976). 

AliceJackson Ass't  clerk  (Printing  8,100.00 

Subc). 

PhyllisJones Ass't  clerk  (Contracts  3,150.00 

Subc). 

Kylene  Koch Ass't  clerk  (Elections  833.33 

Subc.)  (off  Aug.  20, 
1976). 

Jana  Lincoln Ass't  clerk  (Oversight  333.33 

Subc)  (off  July  31. 
1976). 

Bernard  Mandella Staff  ass't  (Contracts  4,839.12 

Subc). 

David  Mica Intern  (Printing  Subc.)  866.66 

(on  July  1,  1976,  off 
Aug.  31,  1976). 

J.  Stephen  Mikifa Ass't  clerk  (off  840.00 

Aug.  12, 1976). 

Debra  Munjas Ass't  clerk  (off  800.00 

Aug.  10, 1976). 

Caroline  Oakes Ass't  clerk  (oft  840.00 

Aug.  12,  1976). 

Richard  Oleszewski Clerk  (Elections  Subc.)         3,  516.54 

(transf.  to  Stan. 
Com.  St,  off 
Sept  3  1976; 
transf.  from  Stan. 
Com.  St  on 
Dec.  19,  1976). 

Patricia  Perry Ass't  clerk  (Parking  2,364.00 

Subc)  (off  Aug. 
31,  1976). 

Barbara  Pogue Ass't  clerk  (Contracts  5, 426. 79 

Subc). 

PaUicia  Rones Ass't  clerk  (Oversight  1, 000.00 

Subs)  (off  July  31, 
1976). 

Judith  Simmons Ass't  clerk  (Accounts  6,291.72 

Subc). 

David  Spence Ass't  clerk  (off  Aug.  1,100.00 

25, 1976). 

Dixie  Spencer Clerk  (Restaurants  9,217.35 

Subc). 

Margaret  Steele Ass't  Clerk  (Paper  5,161.71 

Conser.  Subc). 

Sandra  White Ass't  clerk  (off  Aug.  860.00 

13, 1976). 

Candis  Whitley Ass't  clerk  (off  Oct  3, 266.68 

31. 1976). 

Robert  Zeller Ass'tclerk 4,029.95 

MaryStolle Ass't  clerk  (on  July  7  3.179.14 

26. 1976). 

FrankSzelag Ass't  clerk  (on  Aug.  2,866.29 

16, 1976). 

Martha  Ford Ass't  clerk  (trans-  3,646.44 

ferred  from  Stan. 
Com.  St.  on  Aug. 
1, 1976). 

James  Abernathy Ass't  clerk  (Parking  6,044.64 

Subc)  (on  Sept  1, 
1976). 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Patricia  Comarell Ass't  clerk  (on  June  $355.56 

14, 1976,  off  June 

21, 1976:  June  paid 

in  September). 
Richard  Millner Ass't  clerk  (on  Oct.  500.01 

1, 1976). 
Robert  Royer Clerk  (Library  and  3,116.67 

Memor.  Subc)  (on 

Oct  25,  1976). 
P.  Suzanne  Russell Ass't  clerk  (on  Oct  2, 499.99 

1,  1976). 
PaulHarkins Ass't  clerk  (on  Nov.  1,202.50 

1,1976,  off  Dec  31, 

1976). 
Ruby  Hopkins... Ass't  clerk  (on  Nov.  1,791.66 

1,  1976). 
Barbara  Alexander Ass't  clerk  (on  Dec.  180.56 

21,  1976). 
Sharon  Beavers Ass't  clerk  (Restaurant         1,000.00 

Subc)  (on  Dec  1.  1976). 
Thomas  Brandt Summary  of  debate  1,  572.50 

clerk  (on  Dec.  1, 

1976). 
Demetrios  Gadonas Summary  of  debate  1,397.75 

clerk  (on  Dec  1, 

1976). 

Hugh  Hart,  Jr do 1,768.67 

Dianne  Oshetski Ass't  clerk  (on  Dec  1, 208.33 

1,  1976). 
Wilhelm  Pickens Summary  of  Debate  1,  397.75 

Clerk  (on  Dec.  1, 

1976). 

Stanton  Sechler do 833.33 

Cynthia  Sharp do.. 833.33 

David  Solomon do 1,397.75 

Robert  C.  Ward do 1,  659. 83 

Clara  V.White do 833.33 

Total 163, 693.  89 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  (HOUSE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS) 

January  15, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  House  Administration  (House  Information 
Systems)  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  8). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $6,728,500.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 3,117,541.61 

FRANK  THOMPSOIS  Jr.,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Grace  T.  Aldridge Executive  secretary 

(SD  July  6,  1976, 

TO  Aug.  31,  1976) 

(TD  Nov.  11, 1976). 
Rosa  Allen Jr.  supply  control  elk. 

(TD  Nov.  11,  1976). 

Luis  J.  Amigo Sr.  prog,  analyst 

Neil  R.  Armann Ass't  dir.  for  planning. 

Denise  L.  Asparagus Jr.  adm.  control  coord.. 

Belva  R.  Atchison Text  processing 

specialist 

Ronald  A.  Aufiero Jr.  programmer 

Joel  I.  Babchak Section  manager 

Michael  J.  Ball Jr.  computer  syst 

analy.(SD  July  12. 

1976). 

Robert  W.  Barber.. Syst  factors  spec 

Jack  B.  Belcher do 

Alexander  Ben Sr.  prod,  control  spec.. 

Linda  K.  Berdine Jr.  secretary 

Phillip  E.  Bescher Sr.  computer  syst 

analy. 
Linda  Birk Technical  aide  (SO 

July  9, 1976,  TO 

Aug.  31, 1976). 

Geoffrey  B.  Blood Programer  analy 

Deici  Blair Sr.  production  control 

spec. 
Gerald  L.  Boho Syst  programer  (SO 

July  6. 1976). 

David  L.  Brazeal Section  manager 

Mark  0.  Brickman Comm.  term,  opr 

Cynthia  Y.  Brown Syst.  typist 

Thomas  C.  Brown.  Jr Jr.  sect  mgr 

Franklin  A.  Bueno Sr.  production  control 

Spec. 
Barbara  A.  Burda Prod,  control  coord 


$1,991.61 


3, 140. 87 

9. 927. 09 
15,978.30 

5. 093. 10 
6. 258. 57 

5, 656. 3« 

13,849.89 

7, 827. 09 


7,632.7* 
7, 019. 71 
5, 099. 99 
4, 570. 26 
11,324.44 

909. 43 


9. 156. 39 
5. 485. 86 

10, 692. 08 

12. 463.  51 
4,241.29 
4,  722.  87 

11,803.  44 
4. 912.  86 

5, 943.  15 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAlf  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


(3D 


grami  r 


Pro  ;i 


Man  iger 
Sp<  c 


S  lec. 


)-- 


fna\ 


/ifial 


191 6), 

ai  er. 


Earl  W.  Burdelte Sect.  mgr..  . 

Sandra  R.  Burke Tech.  writer 

Katherine  J.  Bye Tech.  spec. 

Frank  W.  Byrd Dafaproces 

Benjamin  R.  Chandler. . .  Sr.  programi 

Richard  M.  Carfagno Ectingjr. 

Jonathan  P  Carter Courier  (TD 

1976). 

Wayne  Carter Computer 

John  T.  Cavanaugh Sr.  Program  i 

Elliot  C.  Chabot Tech.  Aide 

1976,  TD 
1976). 

Henry  F.  Collins,  Jr Section 

Fauntly  E.  Comer Jr.  Progi 

Teddy  R.  Compton Sr.  Systems 

Brian  M.  Connolly do.. . 

Janet  Louise  Conrad Sr.  Comm 

James  C.  Daley Sr.  Compute  ■ 

Analy. 

Stephen  H.  Daniels Data  Analys 

July  9,  19 
Aug.  27 
George  E.  Delcastillo Sr.  Syst. 

(TD  Aug. 

William  R.  Delmore Section  "' 

Darlene  Oevin Jr.  Adm 

Joel  A.  Dibona Info.  Syst. 

Michael  S.  Dougherty Sr.  Info.  Sy 

Patricia  R.  DowTing Programer 

Jojean  L.  Earley Sr  Compute 

Analy. 

Michele  Eastridge Sr.  Secretar 

Dorothy  Ellis Sr.  Data  Pre  i 

Marilyn  Epstein Programer 

Richard  H.  Fields Manager,. 

Bruce  W.  Fink Syst.  Factors 

Sarah  A.  Fisher Programer 

Marian  M.  Flohr Sr.  Typist. 

Lea  Fowlie Comm.  Cont 

K.  Michael  Frazier Programer 

William  E.  Freeman Section  Man, 

Marie  A.  Frontera Sr.  Secrefari 

July  6     ■ 

Robert  W.  Garrett Group  Man 

David  T.  Gaydos Sr.  inform, 

Delons  Gilliam Comp.  opr 

Jackie  J.  Gilliand Programer 

Jeftery  A.  Goldberg Technical 

July  6 

Gary  Grasmick Prod,  cont 

Aaron  Greenberg Sr.  syst.  fact 

Gertrude  P.  Grieb Comp.  syst. 

Gail  A.  Grieder Comm.  term, 

Sheldon  Grosberg Ass't.  dir.  fo 

istration. 

Richard  W.  Guenot Programer. . 

Catherine  M.  Gvozd Comm.  term 

James  B.  Haga Sr.  infor.  sys 

Walter  E.  Haggerty Sect,  mgr 

Linda  A.  Hall Secretary  (Tl  i 

1976). 
Thomas  S.  Harman Data  analy.  ( 

9, 1976.  Tl 

3. 1976) 

Thomas  J.  Hawk Data  proc. 

Delores  Herald Jr.  data  prep 

William  R.  Hill Sect,  mgr 

Amos  Hilton.  Jr Prod,  cont 

Ralph  W.  Hofmann Sr.  prog.. 

Suzanne  L.  Holton Sr.  clerk . . 

James  P.  Howell Text  proc 

Aug.  13 
William  (..  Huddleston  ..  Jr.  comm 

William  H.  Hunter Prog,  analy 

Margaret  Mary  Hyland...  Jr.  prog.. 

Curtis  E.  James Programer 

Patricia  Jarrell Jr.  text  proc. 

(SO  July  1' 

acting). 

C.  Wesley  Jenkins Sr.  comp.  sy 

Louis  i.  Johannes Jr.  programe 

Aug.  31  " 
C.  Frederick  Johnson Systems 

(SD  July  6, 

Robert  Katsuda Computer 

Susay  M.  Kenny Jr.  comm 

Jean  E.  Keppler Sr.  comm 

Janet  Key _.  Sr.  data  prep 

Roberts.  Kidwell Section 

Dec.  7. 

Peter  C.  Kim.. Acting  jr.  pn 

J.  Gregory  Knott Text  process 

Marilyn  J.  Knox.. Sr.  typist. 

Gary  Kollin     Technical  ai 

July  9. 1971 

July  31,  " 

John  F.  Kurpiel Sr.  comm 

R.  A.  Kurzberg Program. 

VIcki  G.  Later Jr.  comm 

(SD  July  12 

Claire  L.  Lagakis Text  proc, 

Thomas  C.  Leonardo Sr.  comp.  sys 


ng coord. 

ranaly... 
prigramer.. 
""  Aug.  18. 

Obr. 


r  Analy... 
'  July  9, 
iug.  20, 


Mar^ger 

Analy... 
•rogramer. 


irm.  Opr.. 
Syst. 

(SD 

6.  TD 
1  >76). 

ramer 

7,  1976). 


f  laly 


ol  Coord. 

y 

ger 

(SD 


s  fst.  spec.. 


I  mana  ;e 
"  197  ), 


lid  I 


,  19;  B) 


.  ter  n 


.  ter  n 


.  sp(  c 


February  9,  1977 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


.Spec, 
aly... 
Syst. 


Spec.. 

y.... 


Analy 


sp  c.  (SD 
19)  J). 

c  lord. 


analy.. 

pec 

opr 

admin- 


opr 

.  spec... 


July  26, 

D  July 
Sept. 


cc  )rd. 


spec. 


s  ec. 


.  sp  v. 

1!76) 
.  te  m 


(:.(TD 
opr... 


Spec. 
.  1975, 


li  ?6). 
pro{  ramei 


. spec... 
(TD 


syi  tern 
.  tei  Tl 
.  tei  m 


r 
1976). 
spec. 

opr 

opr... 

spec 

r(TD 


ramer. 
ig  spec. 


(SO 
TO 


. opr... 

I.  ope. 
1976). 

spec... 


J13,896.54 
7, 674. 49 
7, 590. 99 
8, 432. 34 
10,601.53 
5, 093. 10 
1,010.13 

5, 367. 24 

10, 655.  37 

828. 57 


14,  747. 98 
7,  367.  51 

13,036.17 

10,  852. 42 
5, 032. 85 

11,803.44 

966.66 


3.  989.  68 

12, 929  45 
6,  903.  81 
9.927.09 

13, 896. 54 
9, 584. 80 

12,590.61 

5, 184. 48 

5.  475. 12 
8.511.01 

16.  274. 40 
10,  268.  67 

6,  700. 81 
4, 722. 87 
5.564.71 
9.156.39 

13. 896. 54 

5,  502. 96 

15.978.32 

12. 197. 16 

5. 656.  38 

6, 497.  81 

7,877.33 

5,475.12 
12,197.16 
10,  790. 67 

4,  570. 26 
16, 583. 16 

6,  903.  8! 
4, 722. 87 

12, 197. 16 

14, 982.  52 

718.32 

961.90 


7, 687. 64 

3,  879. 48 
13, 896. 54 

5, 475. 12 
7, 590. 99 
5, 059. 26 
1,508.47 

4, 084.  32 
8,  323.  77 
6, 467.  01 
6, 939.  96 

4,  595.  80 


12. 658. 24 
2,037.00 

9, 657. 84 

9, 993. 81 
4,084.32 
5.008.02 
4. 570. 26 
12. 463. 20 

4, 938. 91 

6. 365. 63 

4,570.26 

434.  01 


5,263.11 
5, 866. 17 
3, 840. 61 

6. 062. 57 
12, 197. 16 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Stephen  F.  Levitas Sr.  prog,  analy 

Paula  W.  Macomber Sr.  secretary 

Roma  Malkani Sr.  comp.  syst  aniy 

John  Mang,  Jr... Sr.  prog.  anIy 

Michael  B.  Marcus Prog.  anIy 

Kenneth  M.  Marx Sr.  inform,  syst.  spec. 

Richard  G.  Maynard do 

Charles  R.  McCall,  Jr Prod,  control  spec 

H.  Gerald  McGuire Group  mgr 

Curtis  L.  Merrick do 

Edmond  S.  Mesko Sr.  comp.  syst.  spec. 

(TO  Dec.  18,  1976). 

Susan  B.  Miller Sr.  syst.  factors  analy. 

(TD  Aug.  18, 1976). 

Ronald  V.  Moretti Programer 

Donald  C.  Morris _.  Manager 

Gerald  C.  Morrone Comp.  syst.  analy 

Helmut  J.  Mueller Prog,  analy 

Sushma  Mukerji Sr.  prog,  analy 

Roberts  J.  Mumma Data  proc.  coord 

Gerald  M.  Murphy Sect.  mgr... ._ 

Mildred  A.  Neigh Jr.  comm.  term.  opr. 

(SD  July  6,  1976). 

Steven  B.  Newman Sr.  comm.  cont.  coord.. 

Joseph  A.  O'Brien Sr.  inform,  syst.  spec 

Thomas  A.  Odt Jr.  programer 

Robert  B.  Ogden Prog,  analy 

Eamon  O'Reilly. Sr.  prog,  analy.  (SD 

July  6,  1976). 

John  H.  Patterson Prog,  analy. 

MerrittS.  Phillips Jr.  comp.  opr 

Thomas  E.  Pickenpaugh.  Comp.  opr 

JoAnn  Pometto Sr.  secretary _. 

Flora  A.  Posey Data  prep,  spec 

Hettie  K.  Prater Admin,  spec 

Carol  A.  Preshlock Syst.  fact,  spec 

Linda  M.  Preshlock Jr.  prog 

Heather  C.  Pntchard Sr.  prog,  analy 

Martha  H.  Prout Jr.  prog 

Alfred  C.  Quenneville. . .  Comp.  syst.  spec 

Robert  J.  Reardon Sr.  syst.  prog 

John  T.  Reed Sr.  comp.  syst.  analy. . 

Julie  C.  Reynolds Comm.  term.  opr. 

(TD  Aug.  6,  1976). 

Carole  E.  Roberts Sr.  syst.  fact,  spec 

Janice  K.  Robertson Comp.  syst.  analy 

Elizabeth  A.  Robinette...  Comp. opr... 

Samuel  M.  Rogers Data  proc.  coord 

Yara  N.  Romani Syst.  fact.  spec... 

Doris  R.  Ross Secretary 

Linda  Russel Sr.  data  prep,  spec 

Massimo  Salino. Jr.  prog,  analy 

Shirley  M.  Samuels Sr.  comm.  term.  opr... 

Karin  T.  Sandifer Sr.  inform,  syst.  spec. 

SD  July  6,  1976). 

Paul  R.  Savercool Prod.  cont.  spec 

Carl  F.  Schmidt Syst.  prog 

Janet  P.  Schultz Jr.  prog,  librarian  (TD 

Dec.  6.  1976). 

Memory  F.  Sherard Prod.  cont.  coord 

James  B.  Short... Sr.  prjg.  analy 

Mark  L.  Shriver Comp.  opr 

Cheryl  T.Smith Sr.  syst.  fact,  spec 

Emma  E.  Smith Sr.  comp.  opr 

Steven  M.  Smith... Jr.  syst.  fact,  analy 

Warren  G.  Sproul Prog,  analy 

Stephen  J.  Stofko,  Jr Group  mgr 

Candace  E.  Stubbs Jr.  syst.  fact,  spec 

Hillel  H.  Sukenik Sr.  comp.  syst.  analy... 

Barbara  E.  Swart Programer... 

Marco  Terango Jr.  comm.  term.  opr. 

(TD  Dec.  26,  1976) 
(SO  July  12,  1976). 

Debora  J.  Tippett Sr.  Typist 

Laura  Tovar Administrative  clerk... 

Robert  M.  Towers Syst.  prog 

Jackson  Tsai Sr.  comm.  cont.  coord. 

Mendel  E.  Torch Sr.  typist 

W.  Brenda  Turrentine...  Comm.  term.  opr. 

(TO  Dec.  10,  1976). 

Howard  G.  Ulep Asst.  dir.  for  con- 
figuration. 

Patricia  A.  Ulep Syst.  fact,  spec 

David  P.  Underwood Sr.  comp.  syst.  spec . . . 

Thomas  A.  Vann Jr.  comp.  opr 

Jasper  T.  Wagliardo Section  mgr 

Michael  G.  Walker Sr.  comp.  sysL  spec... 

SylesteneT.  Walker do 

Charles  T.  Walsh Syst.  fact,  analy 

Vernon  J.  Walters Comp.  syst.  analy 

Laurice  Walton Sr.  prog,  analy 

Berthine  Washington Data  prep,  spec 

Gloria  J.  Washington Sr.  data  prep,  spec 

Elmer  M.  Whiting Sr.  comp.  opr 

Anne  W.  Wightman Comp.  syst.  analy 

Susan  E.  Willett Administrative  clerk 

(TO  Aug.  6,  1976). 

Linda  C.  Williams Jr.  typist 

(TD  Dec.  17.  1976). 

Marie  V.  V.  Williams Sr.  Inform,  syst.  spec. 

Scott  R.  Williams Jr.  comm.  term.  opr. 

(TD  Aug.  27, 1976). 
Norman  E.  Wilson Sect,  mgr 


$9. 439. 13 

5,  844. 84 
12. 197. 16 
11.320.71 

8. 323. 77 
11.803.44 
14,221.95 

4. 149. 57 
16,274.40 
16, 052. 90 
12,137.95 

3, 257. 87 

8, 096. 94 
16,  274.  40 
11,213.37 

8, 601. 33 
10,  655.  37 

7.  590. 99 
14. 359. 56 

3,  973. 54 

6,  258.  57 
14,  359.  56 

6,  258.  57 

8,  323.  77 
11,015.99 

8,  323. 77 
5.141.36 

6,  080.  37 
5,  275. 86 
4, 084. 32 

8,  602. 86 

7,  287. 09 
5,  093. 10 

10, 988. 25 
5, 656. 38 

9.  927.  09 
13.035.60 
13. 966. 99 

892. 50 

9. 482. 67 
11,321.13 
5,  275. 86 
8, 160. 42 
7.  019.  71 
5,603.13 
4,912.86 
7,135.61 
5,093.10 
11,868.41 

4.220.52 
10,655.19 

4. 398. 00 

5,475.12 
9,927.09 
6,370.74 
8, 184.  38 

7. 400. 01 
8,323.77 
8,323.77 

16,817.07 
6,903.81 

11,563.94 
6,976.47 
3,769.88 


4,491.16 
4, 570. 26 
8,890.75 
6,675.39 
4,591.67 
4,050.48 

16,730.07 

7,479.25 

13,804.77 

5,202.91 

13,430.52 

12,  590. 61 

5, 032. 85 

10.655.37 

10,  322. 49 

9,  756. 48 

4, 683.  45 

4.  912. 86 

7,  400.  01 

9,  585. 87 

981.90 

3, 367. 90 

12,  590. 85 
1. 262. 87 

12,  527. 18 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Gary  A.  Winters Programer 

Douglas  K.  Wright Comp.  opr 

Anne  A.  Huddleston Technical  aide 

(SD  July  9,  1976, 

TD  Sept.  30, 1976). 
Grace  A.  Beadle Technical  aide 

(SD  Aug.  9,  1976). 
Jane  Cleveland Text  proc.  spec. 

(SO  Aug.  9.  1976). 
Donald  F.  Oelorme Jr.  prog.  (SD  Aug.  9 

1976). 
S.  E.  Garrlss. Prog,  analy. 

(SD  Aug.  17,  1976). 

Patricia  Houston Typist(SD  Au8.2, 

1976). 
Benton  T.  Peters Jr.  comp.  opr. 

(SO  Aug.  2,  1976). 
John  C.Shackelford Programer  (SO 

Aug.  2, 1976). 
Patrick  C.  Smythe Courier  (SO 

Aug.  9,  1976). 
Robert  E.  Studley Sr.  comp.  syst.  spec, 

(SO  Aug.  9,  1975), 
James  R.  Tolson Jr.  comm.  term.  opr. 

(SD  Aug.  17,  1976). 

Hugh  B.  Ward,  Jr Jr.  comm.  term.  opr. 

„     ,          ,  (SO  Aug.  2,  1976). 

Sandra  A.  Jolley Programer  (SD 

Sept.  13, 1976). 
Kieth  E.  Keller Prog.  Analy.  (SD  Sept. 

13,  1976). 
Susan  J.  Neill Hr.  Comm.  Term.  Opr. 

(SD  Sept.  13,  1976). 
William  W.  Skaar Jr.  Sect.  Mgr.  (SO 

Sept.  13,  1975). 
Marianna  O'Brien Jr.  Syst.  Fact  Spec 

(SD  Sept.  7,  1976). 
Sally  W.  Pate..._ Sr.  Comp.  Syst.  Analy. 

(SD  Sept.  1, 1976). 
Patrice  L.  Moore Secretary  (SD  Sept. 

27,  1976). 
Michael Botos Jr.Syst.  Fact. Spec 

(SD  Oct.  12, 1976). 
Bobbie  J.  Broce Typist  (SD  Oct.  18, 

1976). 
Alfred  R.  Crawford Programmer  (SO  Oct. 

26. 1976). 
Denis  Fellenz Sr.  Prog.  Analy.  (SO 

Oct.  1,1976). 
Edward  E.  Loughman Sr.  Inform.  Syst.  Spec. 

(SD  Oct.  1,  1976). 
Harry  Sanders Comp.  Syst.  Spec.  (SD 

Oct.  12, 1976). 
William  H.Schwab Jr.  Comm.  Term.  Opr. 

(SD  Oct.  18, 1976). 
William  Welch Programmer  (SO  Oct. 

1,  1976). 
William  Adams Sr.  Comp.  Syst.  Spec. 

(SO  Nov.  1, 1976). 
August  Schultiej Comp.  Syst.  Spec.  (SD 

Nov.  8, 1976). 
Donald  O.Wood Prod.  Cont.  Spec,  (SD 

Nov.  8, 1976), 
Saul  Zavala Jr.  Prog.(SD  Nov.  15, 

1976). 
Michael  B.  Bowman Jr.  Syst.  Fact.  Spec. 

(SDOec.  13, 1976). 
Evan  H.  Galen Sr.  Prog.  (SD  Dec.  13, 

1976). 
Tom  H.Russell Comp. Syst. Spec. (SO 

Dec.  6, 1976). 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-ma  period 


$6, 903. 81 
5, 676. 07 
1. 434. 10 


4. 789. 62 
5,133.94 
4,  968.  47 

6,  246. 75 

3. 397. 49 

4. 652. 63 
6, 125. 35 
3. 079. 80 

10,011.70 
3, 065. 16 

3,  397. 49 

4,  767. 88 

5. 918. 50 
2, 489. 11 

7,  704.  04 
4,432.11 
9,  104. 45 
2,  898.  50 

3. 093. 51 
1,742.46 
2,  545. 29 
5.110.50 
7. 089. 51 
4. 934. 21 
1, 686. 30 
3, 994. 26 
4. 051. 34 
3. 310. 29 
1,265.08 
1, 630. 82 

728. 35 

776. 20 

1, 419. 58 


Total 1,692,274.05 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

January  3, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to 
section  6(i)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1876,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period Jl,  082, 788. 47 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 664, 922. 09 

M.  K.  UOALL,  Acting  Chairman, 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Charles  Conklin Staff  director $19,350.00 

Lee  McElvaIn General  counsel 19,350.00 

WilliamShafer Consultant  on  mines.         19,350.00 

minerals,  and  public 

lands. 
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SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


ToUl 396,769.63 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  ol  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Bertha  Drotos Calendar  clerk J9. 475.74 

Kathy  Loeffler... Receptionist ..       7.268.76 

Joseph  Gnoffo Printing  clerk  (to  4,127.00 

Sept.  1.  1976). 

Edward  Gaddis Staff  assistant 7,649.99 

John  Peterson ..do 4,675.85 

Christine  Allwine Secretary  to  minority  5,893.74 

consultants. 

Gail  Kelly do 6,150.00 

Fiances  Diehl Secretary  to  minority  6,662.49 

consultants. 
Steve  Steinbach Staff  assistant  (intern)         1,350.00 

minority,  terminated 

Sept.  21, 1976. 
Cynthia  Engquist Stafl  assistant  (intern)         1,000.00 

minority,  terminated 

Aug.  31,  1976. 
Evelyn  Bertorello Clerk,  Subcommittee  on       8,974.98 

National  Parks  and 

Recreation. 
DumonI  Clarke,  IV Staff  assistant  (intern)  833. 33 

Subcommittee  on 

National  Parks  and 

Recreation,  termi- 
nated Aug.  20. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Adrian  Winkel Consultant  on  terri-  $19,350.00 

torial  and  insular 
affairs. 

Henry  Myers Special  consultant  on         16,912.50 

nuclear  energy 
matters. 
Roy  Jones,  Jr Assistant  counsel  on  13, 437. 51 

oversight  matters. 

William  Anderson  III Budget  analyst 13,437.51 

EniHunkin,  Jr Assistant  counsel 13,437.51 

Patricia  Murray Full  committee  clerk...      14,174.76 

Miriam  Waddell Secretary-clerk 9,  791.94 

Sandra  Metcalf do 9,  475.74 

James  Henson,  Jr Finance  clerk 7|891.65 

Joseph  Gnoffo Printing  clerk  (from  8,563.51 

inv.  Sept.  1, 1976). 

Michael  Marden Minority  counsel 17,673.18 

Janet  Niebel Administrative  assist-  7,687.50 

ant  (minority). 
Harold  Hatfield Legislative  assistant  11.336.58 

(minority). 
Thomas  Dunmire Minority  consultant  on        12,038.79 

territorial  and 

insular  affairs. 
Clay  Peters Minority  consultant  on        13.451.10 

national  parks  and 

recreation. 
Jack  Daum Minority  consultant  on        14,227.14 

water  and  power 

resources. 
Robert  Terrell Minority  consultant  on        13,451.10 

public  lands. 
Michael  Jackson Minority  consultant  on        10,821.30 

Indian  affairs. 
Michael  Metz Minority  consultant  on       11,594.25 

energy  and  the 

environment. 
DaleNicholls Minority  consultant  on        11,336.58 

mines  and  mining. 
Cleveland  Pinnix Consultant,  Subcom-  15,874.98 

mittee  on  National 

Parks  and 

Recreation. 
Betty  Nevitt Clerk,  Subcommittee  8, 974. 98 

on  National  Parks 

and  Recreation. 
Caria  Kish Consultant,  Subcom-  8,974.98 

mittee  on  Energy  and 

the  Environment. 
MauriceShean Consultant.  Subcom-  6,223.40 

mittee  on  Territorial 

and  Insular  Affairs 

(to  inv.  Sept.  1). 
C.  Stanley  Sloss Counsel,  Subcommittee       11,787.51 

on  Mines  and 

Mining. 
Franklin  Ducheneaux Counsel,  Subcommittee      15,968.64 

on  Indian  Affairs. 
RoyFolsom Staff  assistant.  Sub-  3,062.50 

committee  on  Indian 

Affairs  (term. 

Aug.  31,  1976). 
Thomas  Cavanaugh Special  counsel  on  17, 762. 49 

public  lands. 


Jim  Casey Consultant,  Subcom-         J19.350.00 

mittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources. 

Mary  Lee  Gennari Clerk.  Subcommittee  on       7.946.61 

Water  and  Power 
Resources. 

Stanley  Scoville Counsel,  Subcommittee       13,850.01 

on  Energy  and  the 
Environment. 

Dale  Pontius Counsel,  Subcommittee       2.117.85 

on  Energy  and  the 
Environment,  termi- 
nated July  31. 

David  Nix Staff  assistant,  Sub-  10,500.00 

committee  on  Energy 
and  the  Environment. 

Janet  Sue  Fore Clerk.  Subcommittee  on       6,154.18 

Energy  and  the 
Environment. 

Holly  Saunders Secretary,  Subcom-  750.00 

mittee  on  Energy  and 
the  Environment, 
terminated  July  31. 

Colin  Mathews Counsel,  Subcommittee         7,166.67 

on  Energy  and  the 
Environment,  fiom 
July  1  to  Sept.  26. 

Elizabeth  McMillan Secretary,  Subcommit-         2,975.01 

tee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment,  as  of 
Sept.  7. 

Francis  Sheehan.Jr Staff  assistant.  Sub-  291.67 

committee  on  Energy 
and  the  Environment, 
as  of  Dec.  1. 

MauriceShean... Consultant,  Subcom-  13,011.70 

mittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Aflairs, 
from  Stand.  Sept.  1. 

Nancy  Drake Clerk,  Subcommittee  on      10, 821.  30 

Territorial  and 
Insular  Aflairs. 

Andrew  Wiessner. Staff  assistant,  Sub-  6,768.75 

committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining. 

Karen  Lau Clerk,  Subcommittee  on       6, 150.00 

Mines  and  Mining. 

JanTaniguchi Staff  assistant  (intern)  500.00 

Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining, 
terminated  July  31. 

Rebecca  Shapiro Clerk,  Subcommittee  on       7,674.99 

Indian  Affairs. 

Gunilla  Foster Staff  assistant.  Sub-  2,650.01 

committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Phebe  Morgan... Clerk. Subcommittee  on       6,150.00 

Indian  Affairs. 

Andrew  Ball Staff  Assistant.  4,150.00 

Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  as  of 
September  1. 

Harry  Crandell Consultant,  16,149.99 

Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands. 

Sharon  CocKayne Clerk,  Subcommittee  8,042.82 

on  Public  Lands. 

Theresa  Cottrill Secretary,  3,655.56 

Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  as  of 
July  21. 

Irving  Senzel Consultant  under  1,800.00 

contract. 

Total 222, 689. 00 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  7, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  International  Relations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sub- 
mits ttie  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1976,  Inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 

A  and  B) 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,397,275.26 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 682,245.96 

CLEMENT  J.  ZA  BLOCKI,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Peter  A.  Abbruzzese Staff  consultant  $8,620.77 

(appointed  Oct. 

1. 1976). 
Gerald  Emile  Pitchford. .  Subcommittee  staff  13,037. 22 

consultant. 


George  R.  Berdes Subcommittee  staff 

consultant  (termi- 
nated Nov.  14, 
1976). 
Robert  Michael  Finley...  Subcommittee  staff 
consultant. 

Herschelle  Challenor ..do 

Thomas  R.  Kennedy do "..'. 

Robert  B.  Boettcher do ".".".". 

Michael  H.  Van  Dusen ...do "III"" 

Andrew  Donald  Duskie do ...II 

Ralph  Roger  Majak do IIIIII 

Paula  L.  Peak do IIIIIII 

Clifford  P.  Hackett Special  consultonti" 

John  P.  Salzberg do 

Fred  A.  Framell do III 

Paul  Vance  Hyndman....  Research  assistant 
(terminated  Nov. 
30,  1976). 

Gregory  E.  McGowan Research  assistant 

(appointed  July  20, 
20,  1976). 

Richard  Wauzy Research  assistant. 

Ronald  L.  Soriano do 

Joyce  L.Shub do 

Victor  C.  Johnson .dol'l"" ' 

Nancy  M.  Carman Staff  assistant' 

(terminated  Sept 
30, 1976). 

Shelly  Shelton  do 

Livingston. 

Joyce  Raupe do 

Mary  H.  Clifton Staff  awlstaVt" 

Elizabeth  Mary  Daoust...  Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Sept. 
30,  1976). 

Mary  Roxanne  Perugino do 

Emily  Claire  Howie Staff  assistant' 

(appointed  Aug.  25, 
1976). 

Carol  Ann  Barry Stafl  Assistant 

Karen  Patterson  Staff  assistant 

Brennan.  (appointed  Dec.  1, 

1976). 

Sandra  P.  Remhardt Staff  assistant 

Donna  Gail  Wynn Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Oct.  1. 
1976). 

Josephine  Weber Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Aug.  1. 
1976). 

Melinda  Ann  Murphy Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Nov.  1. 
1976). 

Rosalie  S.  Decker Stafl  assistant 

(appointed  Sept  7. 
1976). 

Arlene  M.  Atwafer Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Oct  1. 
1976). 

Susan  Gustafson Stafl  assistant 

La  Verne  Still Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Dec.  21. 
1976). 
Constance  B.  Stewart...  Staff  assistant 

(appointed  Dec.  31, 
1976). 

Constance  Lee  Yesh do 

Robert  A.  Stoner Publications  assistant 

(terminated  Sept. 
30,  1976). 

Andrew  B.  Vanyo Clerical  assistant 

Andrew  G.  Bury,  Jr Research  assistant 

Nancy  LynnShuba Stafl  assistant 

(terminated  Sept 

30,  1976). 
Mary-Ellen  Candage Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Sept 

14,  1976). 
Theana  Y.  Kastens Stafl  assistant 

(terminated  Aug. 

31.  1976). 
Alicia  M.  P.  McFall Staff  assistant 

(terminated  Sept 
13,  1976). 

Elizabeth  Marie  Meade..  Stafl  assistant  (termi- 
nated Aug.  31, 
1976). 

Rory  Wilcox do 

Leslie  Ann  Yates Research  assistaiit 

(terminated  Sept 

15,  1976). 
Lawrence  A.  Celsler Clerical  assistant 

(terminated  Aug. 
31,  1976). 

John  G.  Kerr Clerical  assistant 

(terminated  Aug.  6, 
1976). 


$12,293.44 


16,722.09 

18,011.07 
16, 701.  54 
16,732.38 
16,732.38 
12,173.97 
16,373.70 
15,594.00 
16,732.38 
13.093.71 
7,681.14 
6,370.76 


5.511.57 


7, 169. 07 
6,311.57 
8.710.41 
6.781.97 
3.023.16 


3,133.68 

3, 137. 49 
4,202.04 
3,875.01 


2,874.99 
2,534.53 


6.623.10 
1.165.67 


6,964.20 
3. 680. 85 


5, 682. 85 
4,268.05 
3,454.08 

4,  037.  46 


6, 099. 72 
371.11 


30.56 


41.67 
3, 309. 12 


6,  329. 76 
5. 530. 41 
2, 218. 74 


2,106.95 

1,600.00 

1,875.69 

1, 437.  50 

1, 654. 16 
1,531.25 

1, 200. 00 

800. 00 


Total. 


..      336.139.94 
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SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COM 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


.15, 

(ap- 
1. 1976). 


Marian  A.  Czarnecki Chief  of  staff Itermi-         $12,750.00 

nated  Oct.  II,  1976). 

JohnJ  Brady.Jr Chief  of  staff 18,808.89 

John  H.Sullivan Senior  staff  i  jnsultant.      18,808.89 

John  Chapman  Chester..  Staff  consult!  nt 18,082.20 

Robert  Kent  Boyer do 16,576.87 

Peter  A.  Abbruzzese Staff  consult!  iit(termi-        7,988.10 

nated  Sept  30, 1976). 

LewisGulick Staff  consult!  nt 17,413.20 

Charles  Paolillo do ^8. 985.26 

George  M.  Ingram  IV do 14,891.40 

James  T. Schollaert do 15,983.34 

George  R.  Berdes Staff  consul  ant  (ap-         4,438.94 

pointed  Nc  i 
1976). 

Paul  Vance  Hyndman....  Staff  consult*if 
pointed  Dc  : 

RaySparks -  Editor.. .. 

Everett  f.  Bierman Minority  staf  director. 

Stephen  E.  Ward Minority  staf  con- 
sultant. 

Donald  Robert Fortier...  Minority 

staff  consiftant 

James  Edward  Fox.. do. 

Thomas  R.  Smeeton ..do. 

Alison  L.  Brenner do. 

Jon  D.  Holstine do 

Thomas  E.  Popovich ...do 

Arlene  M.  Atwater Staff  assi 

nated  SepI 

DonnaGailWynn -do 

Jeanne  M.  Salvia Staff  assistar  t 

Diane  LynStoner do. 

Nancy  M.  Carman Staff  assistai  ((ap- 
pointed 0(  1. 1. 1976). 

Martha  H.  Crouse. Staff  assistar  t 

Shelly  Shelton 
Livingston  Staff  assii  lant  (ap- 

pointed Of.  1, 1976). 

Joyce  Raupe do 

Elizabeth  Mary  Daoust ..do 

Mary  Roxanne  Perugino.  Staff  assisfato  (ap- 
pointed Oft.  1, 
1976). 

Robert  A.  Stoner Publicationslassistant 

(appomtei  Oct.  1, 
1976), 

Lillian  L.  Smith..: Minority  staf  assistant 

Nancy  Lynn  Shuba... do 


1,833.33 

14.718.09 
19.014.51 
15,210.09 


subcommittee       13,451.10 


9. 729. 42 
13,885.12 

9. 729. 42 
13,451.10 

9. 729. 42 

3. 851. 43 


listar  t 


Total. 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE   AN( 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fo 
to  section  6<j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the 
submits  the  follovxing  report  for  the  6 
to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 


1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary!  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  ^hedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  pe 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  peril 

HARLEY  0 


SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  CON  VIITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


jr. 


n  jgraphic. 
tant 


W.  E.  Williamson Chief  clerk 

Kenneth  J.  Painter Isf  assistanjclerk 

Frank  W.  Mahon Printing  edi 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins Assistant  cl 

Joanne  E.  Bell Clerical-stei 

Jean  McLean Clerical  assi 

Edwin  Earl  Thomas Staff  assistant 

Sharon  E.  Davis Clerical  assi 

(from  Sep 
Charles  B.  Curtis Professional 

member 

Lee  Sanford  Hyde do 

Elzabeth  Harrison do 

Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz do 

Robert  R.  Nordhaus do 

Karen  Nelson do 

William  P.  Adams do 

Brian  R.  Moir do 

Margaret  DInneen _..do 

Ross  David  Ain 


Professional  staff 


Christopher  E.  Ounne.... 


member 
Nov.  26, 
Professlona 
member 
Dec.  1,  V 
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ITTEE  PAYROLL 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL— Continued       SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL— Continue 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


(termi- 
30, 1%6.) 


3. 323. 73 
7, 524. 54 
6,255.02 
3,431.10 

7, 656. 81 

3, 546. 93 

3, 586. 75 
4,062.15 
3, 013.  86 


3, 599. 85 


8, 449. 23 
2, 325. 93 

346, 106. 02 


FOREIGN   COMMERCE 
January  3,  1977. 


sign  Commerce  pursuant 
ouse  of  Representatives, 
nonth  period  frcm  July  1 


lod J2, 521, 169. 47 

..     1,468,661.19 
STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


0 


Total  gross 

salary  during 
6-mo  per'Od 


tant 

.  1,  1976). 

staff 


(  ron 


m 

(76). 

staff 

(  rom 

*€). 


$9,036.00 

19,  350. 00 
13,727.13 
12,039.99 
7,  860. 36 
7,  770. 72 
9, 742. 74 
4,  466. 68 

19,350.00 

19,350.00 
19,350.00 
19, 350. 00 
19,350.00 
18,011.07 
19, 350. 00 
15,594.00 
9, 905. 79 
3, 752. 78 


1,916.67 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


William  Michael  Professional  staff  11,008.33 

Kitzmiller.  member  (from 

Dec.  20.  1976). 
Ronald  0.  Coleman Professional  staff  17, 431. 52 

(minority) 
Robert  H.Lamb Assistant  minority  11,844.00 

counsel  (from 

Aug.  16.  1976). 
Barbara  L.  Bullard Administrative  assist-         10,808.43 

ant  (minority). 
Mollie  M.  Brown Clerical  assistant  7,501.89 

(minority). 
Darlene  Gale  McMullen..  Legislative  assistant  8,  858. 91 

(minority). 
J.  Paul  Molloy Associate  minority  17,673.18 

counsel. 
Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr Professional  staff  7,092.00 

(minority). 

Jan  Benes  Vlcek do 19,350.00 

H.  Thomas  Greene. .do 19,350.00 

Joseph  T.  Kelley Clerical  assistant  6,452.16 

(minority). 

Total 376,544.35 

SCHEDULE  8- INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  peiiod 


Full  committee. 
Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 
Committee: 
Susan  Tomasky 

Sharon  Davis — . 


Selene  M.  Byrd 

Veronica  Amick 

Sara  Elizabeth  Gettys. 


Russell  D.  Mosher. 
Charlotte  E.  Carr... 

Rose  M.  Balltis 

Barboura  C.  Flues. 
James  R.  Connor.. 


Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 

Cletical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

(accounting)  (from 

Sept.  1,  1976). 

Documents  clerk 

Clerical  assistant 

.do. 


Anne  P.  Jordan. 
Jan  Higglns 


June  L.  Cassldy 

Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and 
Investigations: 

Michael  R.  Lemov 

James  Thomas  (Greene. 

Bernard  J.  Wunder,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  A.  Eastman.. 
Father  H.  Higgln- 
botham. 

Lowell  Dodge 

Stephen  F.  Sims 

Mark  L.  Rosenberg 

John  Galloway 

Elliot  A.  Segal 

Lisa  C.  Wiles 


Clerical-stenographic. . 
Staff  assistant  (to 

July  31,  1976). 
Clerical-stenographic 

(from  July  29,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 
do 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Minority  counsel 

Office  manager 

Staff  assistant 


Special  counsel... 
Special  assistant. 

Counsel 

Special  assistant, 
.do. 


Lester  Brown 

Kirk  Callan  Smith 

Richard  A.  Heller 

John  M.  Atklsson 

Kathenne  C.  f/leyers... 
Tony  Waters 


Marcus  Rosenblum. 

Marlene  Banks 

Rita  A.  NIckens 


Oscar  Strongin 

Benjamin  M. 
Smethurst. 
Janice  Ellen  Daniels... 

William  D.  Braun 

Robert  Clarke  Brown.. 

Matthew  L.  Larrabee.. 


EricV.ilMd... 


Secretary  to  the  chief 

counsel. 

Research  assistant 

Special  assistant 

Counsel 

Special  counsel 

Research  assistant 

Research  assistant 

(from  Aug.  1,1976 

to  Sept.  30, 1976). 
Special  assistant  (from 

Aug.  16, 1976  to 

Oct.  11,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant 

(from  Oct  1,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Sept.  30,  1976). 

Special  consultant 

Special  assistant 


Staff  assistant 

Counsel 

Counsel  (to  Sept.  30, 
1976). 

Research  assistant 
(from  Sept.  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1976). 

Research  assistant 
(from  Aug.  23, 1976 
to  Aug.  24, 1976). 


$1. 627. 50 

2.012.50 

6, 228. 27 
6,400.95 
4,593.94 


6,908.46 
6,813.09 
6,400.95 
8, 833. 29 
2, 803. 82 

5.401.55 

5,  37G.  78 

6,144.90 


19,350.00 
14, 666. 68 

14, 666. 68 
9,091.66 
7,032.67 

14,910.21 
12,453.13 

9, 865. 02 
17, 126. 19 
18,142.76 

7,833.54 

7, 067. 01 
9, 038. 29 
6, 937. 98 
14, 573. 86 
5,  460. 10 
1,000.00 


3, 472. 87 

2,  375. 01 

1,  500. 00 

18, 874. 98 
18, 695. 42 

5, 804.  70 

14.924.61 

4, 356. 25 

500.00 
150. 00 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Ijurie  E.  Londoner 

Mary  E.  Foley 


James  L.  Nelligan. 
Carol  Forfi 


Darcy  E.  Bradbury 

Ann  Elizabeth  Linden  . 

Frederick  Leon  Klein.. 
Patrick  Mayes  McLain. 
Pamela  R.  Morrissette. 
Carolyn  Ann  Emigh... 

Frances  L.  White 

Ellen  A.  Foley 

Yvonne  P.  Knight 

Subcommittee  on 

Energy  and  Power: 
Frank  M.  Potter 


Peter  S.  Hunt. 
Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr . 

Carolyn  A.  Chubb 

Peter  D.  H.  Stockton. 
Walter  W.Schroeder, 

III. 

Carolyn  G.  Spelr 

Barbara  H.  Witmeyer. 
William  F.  Demarest, 

Jr. 

Randall  E.  Davis 

Bruce  R.  Henke 

James  G.  Phillips 

David  B.  Finnegan... 

Joan  Rudd  Herring... 

Robert  M.  Howard... 

Patricia  C.  Leahy 

Valerie  P.  Duval 


Research  assistant  (to 

Aug.  15, 1976). 
Research  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 

Operations  director 

Special  assistant  (to 

Aug.  15, 1976). 
Research  assistant  (to 

Aug.  13, 1976). 
Research  assistant  (to 

Julv  31, 1976). 

Counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Special  assistant 

Deputy  chief  counsel.. 

Staff  assistant 

do 


Counsel 

Research  analyst. 

Counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Research  analyst. 
do 


Staff  assistant. 

do.. 

Counsel 


David  Schooler. 
Danielle  M. 

Beauchamp. 
Julie  Rogers 


Minority  staff  assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

Research  analyst 

Counsel  (from  Oct.  30, 

1976). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Dec.  1,1976). 

Research  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

Admlnistartive 

assistant. 

Legal  assistant 

Research  assistant 


Clifford  C.Grupke... 


Richard  Geider. 


Thomas  C. 

McConnell. 
Maryann  Belardo. 

Catherine  M. 
Vaughan. 
Kenneth  M.  Elder. 


Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the 
Environment: 
Robert  W.  Maher. 


Frances  Lee 
dePeyster. 
Stephen  E.  Lawton... 

Rosalyn  Davidson 

Stephen  J.  Connolly.. 

Deborah  M.  Prout 

Rebecca  B.Walker... 

Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the 
Environment: 
Peter  D.Hecht 


Clerical  assistant  (from 

July  15,  to  Sept  10. 

1976. 
Research  assistant 

(from  July  12,  to 

July  31, 1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

July  16,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Sept  10, 1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 
Clerk  (to  Aug.  31, 

1976). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to  Aug. 

15. 1976). 


Director  of  Research 

and  Planning  (from 

Dec.  1,  1976). 
Staff  associate 

(minority). 

Chief  counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Senior  staff  associate. 

Staff  assistant 

Administrative 

assistant 


Linda  M.  Anzalone 

Michelle  Darcey 

Paul  W.  Rankin 


Donald  W.  Dalrymple. 

JoAnne  Glisson 

Susan  H.  Strok 


Subcommittee  on 
Communications: 
Hairy  M.Shooshan  III. 
George  Harold  Harder 

III. 
Andrew  J.  Margeson. . 

Karen  B.  Possner 

Mary  Jane  Oox 

Teresa  L.  Enfield 

Alan  Pearce 

Karen  Anne  Allen 


Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  12, 1976). 
Secretary  (to  Aug.  31, 

1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Sept.  3, 1976). 

Assistant  counsel 

Senior  staff  associate. 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  23, 1976). 


Staff  director 'counsel. 
Associate  minority 
counsel. 

Economist 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary 

do. 


Economist 

Office  manager/ 
secretary. 


$750. 00 

1, 000. 00 

19,  331. 08 
3, 187.  50 

716.67 

400. 00 

500.00 
8,  590. 69 
6, 400. 95 
13,  480.  59 
18, 193. 02 
5,248.77 
S,  670. 84 


19, 350. 00 
17,  589. 85 
18, 193. 02 
7, 425. 09 
14,231.99 
15.863.80 

5,466.15 

6, 234. 27 

15,468.99 

8, 580. 27 

8, 580.  27 

15.  536.  45 

6, 405. 00 

1, 000. 00 

14,666.88 
7,597.81 
10. 995. 63 

5. 444. 90 
8,217.05 

1,026.66 


950. 00 

346. 67 
1, 883. 33 
1, 320. 00 
1, 300. 00 

750. 00 


3. 300. 00 


10.821.30 

19. 350. 00 
5, 632. 83 

14,227.14 
5.460.11 
7,  508. 42 


700. 00 

1,  750.  00 

1, 000. 00 

1, 050. 00 

11,942.87 

11,942.87 

4,  095.  79 


19,  350. 00 
13.451.10 

13,749.99 

13,500.00 

6, 956. 73 

6,  999.  99 
17,875.02 

7,  580. 00 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROU-Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Frank  W.  Luxem.  Jr. 
Barry  G.Cole 


Cynthia  A.  Sheppard.. 
William  John  Wilson.. 

Subcommittee  on 

Transportation  and 

Commerce: 

William  Kovacs 

William  T.  Druhan 

LeRoy  Charles 

Corcoran. 
Harry  L.  Shoemaker 

III. 

Ernest  A.  Trakas 

Joseph  J.  Martyak 

John  F.  Klucsik 

Wendy  J.Gell 

Barbara  C.  Jarvis 

MarkSchultz 


Staff  assistant  (from 
Oct  1, 1976). 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Oct  1,  1976,  to 
Oct  31, 1976). 

Staff  assistant  (to 
Sept  15, 1976). 

Staff  assistant  (to 
.Aug.  31,  1976). 


Counsel 

Staff  director. 
Counsel. 


$1,200.00 
3, 000. 00 

1,770.83 

1,416.66 


19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19,  350. 00 


-do 11,750.01 


4, 352. 64 
9, 140. 55 

7,  527. 51 

8,  334. 03 
5, 126. 78 
6, 639. 34 


Mary  E.  Prendergast.. 

Cheryl  Eileen  Sparks.. 
Charles  P. SIngstad... 


Kirk  D.  Welnert. 


Marcle  Welntraub 

Subcommittee  on    Con- 
sumer Protection  and 
Finance: 
Siegmund  W.  Smith... 
Raymond  C.  Cole.  Jr.. 

Peter  Kinzler... 

Janie  A.  Kinney 

DaleC.  Bechtel 

Marion  S.  Reid.. 

Nancy  Ann  Nord 

Judith  A.  Quinn 

Mary  T.  Foldes 

John  P.  McLaughlin... 

Franz  F.  Opper 

Chrstopher  Schwartz.. 


Law  clerk 

Legislative  assistant... 

Staff  assistant 

Executive  assistant 

Secretary 

Legislative  assistant 

(from  Sept  7, 1976). 
Clerical  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31,1976). 

Secretary 

Clerical  assistant 

(from  July  20,  1976, 

to  Aug.  31,  1976). 
Clerical  assistant 

(to  Aug.  31,  1976). 
do 


Staff  administrator. 
Chief  investigator.. 

Counsel. 

do. 


Secretary .. 

Clerical  assistant.. 
Minority  counsel.. 

Secretary 

Counsel- 

Staff  assistant 

Counsel 

Research  assistant. 


1,  200. 00 

5,  581. 62 
398. 61 


1,000.00 
1, 000. 00 


19, 350. 00 
9,831.69 

17,413.32 

17, 413. 32 
7,501.89 
7,  501. 89 

14, 666. 88 
7,501.89 

13, 968. 45 
2, 662. 77 

15,  594. 00 
5,  375. 78 


Total 1,092,016.84 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

January  14,  1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  section  6  0)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,575,122.74 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  pe'iod 843.583.96 

PETER  W.  RODINO,  Jr.  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Earl  C.  Dudley.  Jr Gene.-al  Counsel 

Garner  J.  Cline Staff  Director 

Herbert  Fuchs Counsel. 

William  P.  Shattuck. do 

Franklin  G.  Polk Associate  counsel 

Alan  A.  Parker Counsel 

Thomas  E.  Mooney Associate  counsel 

Alexander  B.  Cook do 

Thomas  W.  Hutchison...  Counsel 

Arthur  P.  Endres.Jr do 

Frances  Christy Legislative  analyst 

Maurice  Barboza Counsel 

Alan  Coffey,  Jr Associate  counsel 

Kenneth  Klee Associate  counsel 

(from  July  18,  1976). 

Raymond  Smietanka Associate  counsel 

Constantine  J.  Gekas Associate  counsel  (to 

July  17,  1976). 
James  F.  Faico Counsel  (from  Aug.  22 

to  Sept  30,  1976). 

Pearl  L.  Chellman Clerk 

Alma  B.  Haardt do 

Florence  T.  McGrady do '.'.'..'.'..'.'. 

Alice  Smilh do .....'.'.'. 

Annelie  Weber do I'l.^^I'" 

Marguerite  Klein do '.'.'.'...'.'. 


$19, 350. 00 
IS,  350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19,  350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
15,165.08 
16. 100. 82 
15, 594. 00 
15,481.71 
14,  666. 88 
14, 666. 88 
13, 580. 43 
10,321.13 

10, 306. 02 
1,239.58 

3, 500. 00 

9, 140. 55 
9. 140. 55 
9. 140. 55 
8. 602. 86 
6, 989. 82 
6, 183. 30 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Mary  G.  Sourwine Clerk  (off  July  31.  $2, 187. 50 

1976). 
SaraShafer Clerk  (off  July  7. 1976).  247.76 

Total 298,355.42 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Toni  Lawson Assistant  counsel 

Bruce  Lehman Counsel... 

Robert  Lembo Assistant  counsel.  .. 

Catherine  LeRoy do 

Richard  B.  Levin do II 

Bernadette  Maguire Clerk \ 

Audrey  Marcus do 

Janet  McNair Assistant  counsel 

Michael  Murphy _  Clerk  (off  July  30, 

1976— on  Aug.  5, 

1976). 
Rosaline  A.  Oleson Clerk  (oft  Sept  7. 

1976). 

Alan  A.  Ransom Counsel... 

Sally  A.  Regal... Clerk  (off  Aug.  11, 

1976). 
Peter  Regis Legislative  assistant 

(on  Aug.  1,  1976). 
Cheri  Robinson Clerk  (off  Aug  20— on 

Sept  1— off  Sept 

10. 1976). 

Tom  S.  Runge Counsel 

Kathleen  L  Ryan Clerk  (off  Aug.  sT, 

1976). 
Sandra  J.  Salopek Clerk  (on  Dec.  29, 

1976). 
Jo  LynneSedmak Clerk  (on  Sept  1. 

1976). 

Leonard  Shambon Counsel 

Judith  M.Shellenberger.  Clerk  (off  Aug  22" 

1976). 

Sandra  Sincavitz Clerk 

William  L.  Sippel _  Assistant  counsel II 

Roscoe  B.  Starek Associate  counsel... 

Kenneth  G.  Starling Associate  counsel  (to 

Aug.  19,  1976). 
Pamela  Stevens Clerk  (on  Nov  22, 

1976). 

Joyce  M.  Straube Clerk 

Gail  Sullivan Cle'k(off  Dec.  17, 

1976). 

Lawrence  Taylor Editor 

Jay  T.  Turnipseed Counsel 

Louis  S.  Vance Messenger 

Lynn  Alcock Calendar  clerk I. 

Lorraine  Ambrose Clerk 

Marilyn  Apriletti Clerk  (from 

July  6, 1976X 

Rita  L.  Bartlett Clerk 

Roberts.  Bates Publications  clerk 

Martin  H.  Belsky Counsel 

Timothy  A.  Boggs Legislative  assistant. . . 

Thomas  Boyd Associate  counsel 

(from  July  20. 1976). 

Sharon  A.  Brandes Clerk 

Thomas  P.  Breen Counsel 

Martha  K.  Brown Clerk 

Julia  Busalacchi Clerk  (to 

July  5.  1976). 

Anne  B.  Butler Clerk 

Dinah  Clare do 

Daniel  L.  Cohen Counsel 

Lizzie  M.  Daniels Clerk 

Eva  J.  Denev do 

Maureen  Doherty do 

James  B.  Farr do 

Leslie  Freed Counsel 

Theresa  M.  Gallo Clerk 

Eugene  W.  Gleason Research  assistant 

Leo  M.  Gordon Clerk  (to 

Aug.  31,  1976). 

Joan  Gregory Clerk 

Mildred  Harllee Clerk  (from 

July  12,  1976). 

Timothy  J.  Hart Assistant  clerk 

Bruce  Henderson Clerk-messenger  (to 

Aug.  15. 1976). 

Gall  P.  Higglns Counsel 

Kenneth  Klee Associate  counsel  (off 

July  17,  1976). 

Judy  Knott Clerk 

Barry  Vann Economist 

Patricia  Villareal Staff  analyst 

Dorothy  Wadley Clerk 

Elaine  Weafherly Clerk  (on  Aug.  5, 

1976). 

Gary  Weaver Clerk  (off  Aug.  31, 

1976). 


$9,  217. 35 
13, 968. 45 
9,217.35 
9, 985. 47 
9,  473. 40 
6,  720. 99 
6,  938. 64 
11,903.43 
4, 258. 20 


1,  581. 94 

14,123.67 
1, 025. 00 

11,848.67 

1,  575. 00 


11,078.97 
1,  583. 34 

62.50 

3,  799. 49 

12.173.97 
1,971.67 

8.334.03 
9, 985. 47 

10. 547. 04 
3,117.87 

910. 00 

6,  452. 16 
6,  722. 06 

10. 993. 05 
11,362.38 

6,  586. 59 
8. 764. 17 
5,914.47 
5, 978. 23 

6, 720. 99 
4, 516. 50 

15, 210. 09 
6,938.71 

11,614.31 

5, 376. 78 

14. 938. 47 

5, 914. 47 

166. 67 

6, 452. 16 
5, 120. 73 

14, 395. 26 
6,021.99 
9, 729. 42 
6, 989. 82 
7,681.14 

11,336.58 
7, 796. 34 

13, 037. 22 
1. 200. 00 

8, 33a.  03 
5,  778. 23 

10, 486. 35 
600.00 

13, 037. 22 
1,041.25 

5,461.99 
8, 468. 46 
9. 409. 38 
7, 796. 34 
3, 591. 62 

1, 583. 34 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Marice  C.  Werth Clerk  (off  Sept  16.  $2, 216  67 

1976). 

Elizabeth  P.  Windsor....  Clerk 4,096  62 

Janice  A.  Zarro Assistant  counsel 10,215.90 

Total 491, 450. 07 


Former  Committee  on 

Internal  Security— 

H.R.  5: 

Daniel  Butler Documents  clerk 6,901  56 

Annlel  Cunningham...  Clerk lo  560  00 

Florence  B.  Doyle do 6  314  19 

Mildred  V.  James do  5'  102  61 

Alfred  M.  Nittle Counsel 19.350  00 

Alma  T.  Pfaff Research  analyst 8,510.37 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny....  Clerk 6,954  66 

Mary  Myers  Valente do...  12  121  11 


Total 75,814.50 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

T   .u    ,..    ,        .    ,  December  31,  1976. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  pursuant  to 
section  6  (j)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  8). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period '  $648,473.56 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period '416,383.33 

LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN,  Chairman. 

■See  below: 
Authorization  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  1016.  94th 

Cong _ $353,000.00 

Salaries  Standing  Committee  Staff.  July  1- 

Dec.31,1976 295,473.56 

Total  funds  available  during  period 648, 473  56 

2  See  below : 
Expenditures  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  1016.  July 

l-Oec.31,1976 $120,909.77 

Salaries  Standing  Committee  Staff,  July  1- 
Dec.31, 1976 _ 295,473.56 

Total  expenditures  during  period 416,383.33 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Majority : 

Ernest  J.  Corrado Chief  counsel... 

Ned  P.  Everett Counsel 

Leonard  L.  Sutter do 

Francis  D.  Heyward do 

Mary  C.  McDcnnell do 

James  W.  Spensley do 

Carl  L.  Penan Professional  staff 

member. 

Terrence  W.  Modglin do 

Donald  A.  Watt .--Editor 

Frances  P.  Still Chief  clerk 

W.  Bernard  Winfield... .Clerk 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman Assistant  clerk 

Jacquelyn  M.  West-        Professional  staff 
cott.  member. 

Vera  A.  Barker Secretary 

Eleanor  P.  Mohler do 

Mabel  Duran... ..do 

Marvadell  C.  Zeeb do 

Minority: 
William  Patrick  Morris.  Chief  minority  counsel. 

Charles  A.  Bedell Deputy  minority 

counsel. 

Jack  A.  Sands do 

John  H.  Bruce Professional  staff 

assistant. 

Gwendolyn  H.  Lock-      Minority  clerk 

hart. 
Barbara  Ann  Wyman..  Assistant  minority 

clerk. 
Phyllis  Ann  Kline Minority  secretary- 
clerk  (terminated 
July  31,  1976). 
Mary  Jane  Bott Minority  secretary- 
clerk  (appointed 
Aug.  16, 1976). 


$19,  440.  00 
19,  440. 00 
17,743.41 
14,  517.  33 
14,517.33 
14, 978. 19 
16.476.42 

10,432.65 
12,  503. 94 
6, 452. 15 
15, 371. 70 
8,  749. 65 
9,921.45 

12,366.60 
8, 193. 18 
7, 838. 94 
7,668.33 

19, 100. 01 
12, 750. 72 

12,366.60 
12, 150. 51 

9, 895. 86 

7, 425. 09 

916.67 


4, 257. 82 


Tout - - 295,473.56 
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Name  of  employee        Profession 


Majority : 
Julia  P.  Perian. 


Michael  S.  Sawyer 

Carolyn  W.  Robinson.. 
Judy  A.  Townsend 

Cornelia  H.  Dayton 

Minority: 
George  J.  Mannina,  Jr. 


Austin  P.  OIney 

Grant  Wayne  Smith. 

Ronald  K.  Losch 

Nicholas  T. 
Nonnenmacher. 


Professional  staf 

member. 

Clerk 

Stenographer 
Professional  staf 

assistant. 
Summer  intern 

Aug.  14, 1976) 

Professional  stat 

assistant. 
do 


(  ;erm 


-do. 
.do. 


.do.. 


Total. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  Hous  t 

submits  the  following  report  tor  the  6-mon 

to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive; 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  ea  :h  per- 
son employed  (see  attached  schedule^  A  and 
B). 


January  12, 1977. 

Service,  pursuant  to 
of  Representatives 
period  from  July  1 


2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period. 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period. . . 

ROBERT  N. 


...  $531,196.29 
...    251,034.22 
:.  NIX,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMI' TEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Majority: 
Richard  Barton. 


John  Gabusi 

George  Gould . . 

Alton  Howard.. 
Edward  Hugler. 
Lloyd  Johnson.. 


Charles  Knull... 
Robert  Lockhart. 


Subcommittee  spff 

director. 
Staff  assistant. 
Subcommittee  st^ff 

director. 
Printing  editor.. .. 

Investigator 

Subcommittee  st(R 

director. 

.do. 


John  H.  Martiny... 
Ronald  McCluskey. 


David  Minton... 
J.  Pierce  Myers.. 
Margaret  Napier. 
Paul  Newton 


Maria  Pendleton... 

Dorothy  Peters 

Victor  C.  Smiroldo. 


J.  Archer  Smith. 
Donald  Terry 


Counsel  (as  of  N  iv. 

16, 1976). 
Chiet  counsel..!. 
Subcommittee  st|tf 

director. 
Associate  counse  . 
Assistant  counse 
Document  clerk. 
Subcommittee  stjff 

director. 
Administrative  cfcrk. 
Executive  secret!  ry. 
Staff  director  ami 

counsel. 
Staff  assistant  (a  i 

Aug.  1, 1976). 
Subcommittee  stiff 

director  (throu  ih 

Oct.  15, 1976). 


Total. 


Minority: 
Margaret  Barry... 

Ray  CouHrap 

Nancy  Ewing 

Joseph  Fisher 

J.  Warren  Geurin. 

Jean  Gilligan 

Theodore  Kazy... 


William  Manoogian. 
Anthony  Raymond.. 
Kathryn  Reynolds.. 


Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary. 
Senior  staff  assi 
Investigator 

Staff  assistant 

Associate  staff 

director. 
Assistant  counse 
Staff  assistant... 
Secretary  (throu 

Oct.  15,  1976), 


ToUI. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


$10, 500. 00 

7,012.50 

6, 682. 59 

10, 241. 52 

733. 33 


13,902.84 

13,266.68 
13, 850.  OO 
11,041.67 
10, 241. 52 


97,472.65 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


;ol 


!  tant. 


|h 


$16, 646. 61 

13,658.04 
16, 646. 61 

13,417.47 
17,192.40 
16,646.61 

3, 375. 00 
19,113.75 

2,976.00 
12,  367. 20 

19,113.75 

15, 787. 50 

8, 654. 07 

16,  646.  61 

11,439.66 
10, 718. 22 
19, 350. 00 

8, 639. 35 

8, 266. 51 


250, 655. 36 


7, 796.  34 

9, 409.  38 

5, 175. 00 

17,985.06 

11,124.99 

2, 932. 02 

19,350.00 

10. 306. 02 

15,237.27 

4, 471. 27 


103, 787. 35 


Name  of  employee  •      Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Investigative  staff- 
Majority: 

JoAnn  Ciaravella Staff  assistant $8,065.17 

Nancy  Desrochers Secretary 5,888.85 

Gordon  Freedman Asst.  staff  investigator.       9,294.15 

Marian  Goodman Secretary 5,325.60 

Janet  Higgins -  Staff  assistant  (through  969.42 

July  31, 1976). 

Kandy  Kovaleski Secretary 5,991.27 

Molly  Lyons Asst.  document  clerk. .        6,021.99 

Patricia  Perdue Secretary 6,016.89 

Robert  Hertzberg InternOhrough  500.00 

July  31, 1976). 
MarkColley Clerk  (Aug.  1-Aug.  31,  631.33 

1976). 
Frank  Zappola Intern  (though  500.00 

July  31, 1976). 
Edward  Coyle Staff  assistant  (as  of  5,000.01 

Oct.  1,  1976). 
Roberta  Harold StafI  assistant  (as  of  5,359.28 

Aug.  1, 1976). 

Total 59,563.96 


Carol  Lumb. 


Bertha  Ramlow 

Nancy  Greenebaum. 

Linda  Ittner 


Stan  assistant  (through 

Aug.  31, 1976). 
Secretary 

Intern  (through 

Aug.  13,  1976). 
StafI  assistant  (as  of 

Dec.  27,  1976). 


2,625.00 

5,376.78 
716.67 

161.11 


Total - 11,940.66 


Investigative  staff- 
Minority: 
Bob  Bartelsmeyer. 

Murray  Barr 


600.00 


500.00 


Cynthia  Harms... 
Robert  Branand.. 
John  Breitenberg. 
E. Jane  Dodds 


Intern  (through 
Aug.  6,  1976). 
Intern  (through 
Aug.  31,  1975). 

do - 1,000.00 

Staff  assistant.... 10,306.02 

....  do 9,729.42 

do — 10,306.02 


Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  Sub- 
committee: 

Evelena  Carroll Secretary 

George  Pierce  III Staff  assistant 

Patricia  Pankonin Secretary  (through 

Oct.  3,  1976). 

Mary  Boney Intern  (through  July 

31,  1976). 
Andrea  Reeves do 


5,507.37 

12,715.02 

3,463.84 

500.00 

500.00 


Total 

Grand  total. 


32,441.46 
194,281. « 


Total 22,686.23 


Postal  Service  Sub- 
committee: 

Rosemary  Storey Staff  assistant 

Lydia  Fox... Secretary 

Victor  Bieganowski Intern  (through  July 

31, 1976). 
Stephen  Christakos do 


8, 065. 17 

6,585.30 

500.00 

500.00 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

January  3, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House : 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  pursuant 
to  section  6(i)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  ol  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,831,530.36 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 1,262,742.75 

ROBERT  E.  JONES,  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


fgjgl  15  650.47         Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Postal  facilities,  mail, 
and  labor  manage- 
ment: 

Michael  Cavanagh... 

Paula  Hemphill 


.  Staff  assistant 8,730.87 

.  Secretary  (through  3,319.47 

Oct.  3,  1976). 
.  Clerk-typist  (through  477.75 

Sept.  5, 1976). 
.  Intern  (through  Aug.  1,000.00 

31, 1976). 
.  Intern  (through  Aug.  716.67 

13, 1976). 
.  Clerk-typist  (as  of  1,537.96 

Sept.  lO,  1976). 
.  Secretary  (as  of  Oct.  3, 171. 88 

4, 1976). 

Total 18,954.60 


Slacy  Jones 

Sara  McFall 

Victoria  Van  Deerlin. 
Annette  Maglione... 
Ellen  Beth  Fleisher.. 


Robert  K.  Dawson.. 
Richard  J.  Sullivan. 

Lloyd  A.  Rivard 

Lester  Edelman 

Clifton  W.  Enfield.. 
Larry  Reida 


Errol  L.  Tyler 

Dorothy  A.  Beam. 

Sterlyn  B.  Carroll. 

Ruth  Costello 

Erla  S.  Youmans.. 


Administrator 

Chief  counsel 

Chief  engineer 

Counsel 

Minority  counsel... 
Associate  minority 

counsel 
Associate  counsel.. 
Executive  staff 

assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

.do. 


Robert  F.  Loftus... 
Douglas  M.  Copley. 


Retirement  and  em- 
ployee benefits: 

Bettie  La  Motte Secretary 

Stephen  Camp Staff  assistant 

Kittura  Grice Intern  (through  Aug. 

31, 1976). 
Maria  Valdes do 


6, 989. 82 
6,381.64 
1,000.00 


David  A.  Heymsfeld. 


David  L.  Mahan. 
John  F.  Fryer.... 


500.00      Mane  M.  Lynch. 


Total 14,871.46 


Employee  political  rights 
and  intergovern- 
mental programs: 

Gail  Weiss 

Janet  Wilkov 


Raphael  Sampson. 

Karia  Williams 

Roy  Jelks 

Brenda  Bright 

Beverly  Roderick.. 


Stall  assistant 

Secretary  (through 

Nov.  15,  1976). 
Intern  (through 

Aug.  14,  1976). 
Intern  (through 

Aug.  31,  1976). 
Intern  (Sept.  27- 

Dec.  3,  1976). 
Secretary  (Nov.  22- 

Dec.  2,  1976). 
Secretary  (as  of 

Dec.  6,  1976). 


10,215.90 
3,886,59 

733.33 

1,000.00 

1,167.39 

336.11 

833. 33 


Joseph  A.  Italiano.. 
Clyde  E.  Woodle,  Jr. 


Marvin  R.  Evans 

Elizabeth  F.  Loughlin. 
Catherine  A.  Evans... 


James  E.  Scott,  Jr... 
Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr. 

Sheldon  S.  Gilbert. . 


Total 18,172.65 


Census  and  Population 
Subcommittee: 

Donald  F.Terry Assistant  counsel 

(Oct.  15-Dec.31). 


3,061.10 


Shirley  G.  McKnight. 
Total 


Minority  executive 

staff  assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  professional 

staff  member, 

aviation. 
Assistant  counsel, 

aviation. 

do 

Assistant  counsel, 

surface 

transportation 

regulations. 
Clerk,  Subcomm.  on 

Water  Resources 

(transf.  to  Inv. 

Comm.  Nov.  1, 1976). 

EditO' - 

Transportation 

engineer. 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  librarian 

Calendar  clerk  (transf. 

to  Inv.  Comm.,  Nov. 

1,  1976). 
Professional  staff 

member,  budget. 
Professional  staff 

member  (transfer 

to  Inv.  Comm.,  Nov. 

1,  1976). 
Assistant  minority 

counsel  (transf. 

from  Inv.  Comm. 

July  1,  1976). 
,  Staff  assistant  (app't. 

Dec.  1,  1976). 


$18, 959. 10 
19, 350. 02 
19, 350. 00 
19, 350. 00 
7, 848. 00 
19, 350. 00 

18, 647. 04 
15, 132. 57 

12, 646. 29 
12, 130. 98 
13,350.21 

17, 556. 75 
19, 179. 39 


19,218.75 

19, 008. 75 
18, 879. 30 


6, 553. 19 


14,  490.  53 
14, 468. 16 

11,336.58 
9,678.21 
5,650.74 


19,305.00 
1,558.00 

19, 350. 00 

1,083.33 
373, 475. 89 
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Name  of  employee         Profession 


Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  Jr...  Staff  assistant 

Christina  A.  Bacus Staff  assistant  (term. 

Sept.  1, 1976). 

Barbara  Bannister Minority  staff 

assistant. 

Bonnie  E.  Barnett Staff  assistant 

Richard  C.  Barnett Minority  staff  assistant 

Patricia  Bethune Staff  assistant 

Holly  Cannon Staff  assistant  (term. 

Aug.  6, 1976). 

Ann  Clineberg Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on 
Economic  Develop- 
ment. 


$8,615.91 
1,400.01 

8. 193. 18 

5,888.85 

11,695.75 

8,577.24 

800.00 

7, 419. 96 


Cynthia  M.  Collin 

-  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Aug.  13, 1976). 

955.56 

Mary  T.  Coman 

..  Staff  assistant  (term 

2  661.66 

Aug.  24,  1976). 

William  M.  Corcoran... 

.  Professional  staff 
member. 

12,367.20 

M.  Linda  Cox 

.  Staff  assistant 

5, 376. 78 

Salvatore  J.  D'Amico.. 

-  Counsel 

19,350.00 

Patrlcia  R.Donovan... 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Aug.  20, 1976). 

1,111.11 

MarjorieM.  Dowling... 

.  Staff  assistant 

6,641.61 

Edythe  Mae  Edwards.. 

.  Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. Subcommittee 

9. 850. 47 

on  Economic 

Development. 

Susan  Lane  Edwards.. 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Aug.  13, 1976). 

955. 56 

Charles  Ehrlich 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
July  31,  1976). 

600.00 

Ronald  K.  Ence 

.  Minority  professional 
staff  member, 
Subcomm.  on  Surf. 
Transp. 

12,312.22 

Deborah  J.  Folk 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Aug.  14,  1976). 

759.00 

Carol  D.  Granville 

.  Staff  assistant 

9, 510. 75 

John  F.  Hannaway 

-  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Oct.  11,  1976). 

2.256.26 

Alice  C.Hill 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Sept.  17,  1976). 

1,711.12 

Janet  Lee  Hoobler 

.  Staff  assistant 

5.632.83 

Anne  L  Howard 

.  Staff  assistant, 
Subcomm.  on 
Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

7,976.52 

MacheleM.lrby 

.  Staff  assistant 

7,340.58 

Joan  Nl.  Kovalic 

...    .do 

13. 179. 58 

Sharon  M.  Krevor 

.  Staff  assistant  (term. 
Aug.  13,  1976). 

955.  55 

Karen  D.  Larison 

.  Minority  staff 
assistant. 

7,681.14 

Carl  J.  Lorenz,  Jr 

.  Counsel,  Subcomm. 
on  Economic 
Development. 

19, 350. 00 

Herbert  C.  Madison 

.  Professional  staff 
member,  aviation. 

15,113.78 

Walter  L.  Mazan 

.  Staff  assistant    

17,210.04 

Roberto.  McKay 

.  Professional  staff 
member. 

8,026.52 

Cheryl  A.  Meyers 

.  Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 
.  Staff  assistant 

7,192.50 

Clara  S.  Milstead 

10, 306. 02 

Darrell  L.  Netherton.... 

do... 

7,175.09 

Jeffrey  S.  O'Neill 

.  Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 
.  Professional  staff 

16,633.62 

Robert  M.Paul 

19,350.00 

member,  environ- 

ment and  economic 

development 

Alise  P.  Peyton 

.  Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 
.  Minority  professional 

7.204.89 

Henry  S.  Pflanz 

14,499.99 

staff  member. 

aviation. 

Annadele  Raszick 

.  Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 
do 

6,415.31 

Pamela  J.  Richards 

11,078.97 

Nicholas  E.  Scholz 

.  Staff  assistant 

6, 490. 31 

Robert  F.  Spence. .   .. 

do.            ... 

11,617.87 

Nicholas  E.  Scholz 

Staff  assistant 

6, 556, 97 

Patricia  H.  Stone 

Minority  staff  assist- 
ant. 
.  Minority  prof,  staff 

10,902.48 

Michael  J.  Toohey 

10,843.08 

assistant,  Subcomm. 

on  Water  Resources 

Mary  K.Trich 

.  Staff  assistant, 
Subcomm.  on 
Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

4, 822. 56 

Susan  Denise  Valentine 

Staff  assistant 

6,179.94 

Nancy  Vitali 

.  Clerk,  Subcomm.  on 
Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

10,821.30 

Gordon  E.  Wood 

.  Assistant  minority 
counsel. 

19,353.30 

cxxni- 


-256 — Part  4 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  peri 


Olga  Wynnyk Staff  assistant 

Charles  C.  Ziegler Minority  professional 

staff  assistant 

Patricia  A.  Hill Staff  assistant  .. 

Demetra  D.  Burton Staff  assistant  (app't 

Aug.  2, 1976). 
Tim  C.  Ford Professional  staff 

member,  (app't 

Sept.  20, 1976). 
Colleen  E.  Rainey_ MInoritv  staff  assist- 
ant, (app't  Sept  13, 

1976). 
Sylvia  Corbin Staff  assistant  (app't 

Sept.  11,  1976). 
James  B.  Shea,  Jr Professional  staff 

member,  (app't 

Sept.  20,  1976). 
Thomas  J.  Campbell Staff  assistant,  (app't 

Oct  1,  1976;  term. 

Oct  31.  1976). 
Roger  P.  Furey Clerk  (appointed  Oct 

1.  1976). 
Ira  N.  Forman Staff  assistant, 

(appointed  Nov.  12, 

1976). 
Catherine  A.  Evans Calendar  clerk 

(transt  from  stdg. 

comm.,  Nov.  1, 

1976). 
Marie  M.  Lynch Clerk,  Subcomm.  on 

Water  Resources, 

(transf.  from  stdg. 

comm.  Nov.  1, 

1976). 
Carl  H.  Schwartz,  Jr Professional  staff 

member,  (transt 

from  stdg.  comm., 

Nov.  1. 1976). 


$3, 387. 39 
11,336.58 

9, 608. 79 
4,472.61 

9,611.39 


3, 214. 37 

3,811.57 
8, 289. 72 

2,083.33 

1,979.73 
2, 072. 29 

2,926.50 
3,393.88 


1,004.00 


SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INVESTIGATIONS    AND    REVIEW 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Martha  E.  Oownie Minority  clerk 

Agnes  M.  GaNun Staff  assistant 

Edwin  L.  Hall Professional  staff 

member. 

George  P.  Karseboom do 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney Chief  clerk 

George  M.  Kopecky Chief  investigator 

Charles  A.  Krouse Professional  staff 

member. 
Roberto.  Lawrence Associate  counsel 

(termination  July 

31,  1976). 
Susan  M.  Lucey Minority  staff 

assistant. 

Walter  R.  May Chief  counsel 

Virginia  MIddledorf Staff  assistant 

William  0.  Nolen Investigator 

Shirley  Novotny Staff  assistant 

John  P.  O'Hara Associate  counsel 

Charles  W.  Prisk Staff  engineer 

Roberts.  Prolman Professional  staff 

member. 

Craig  Raupe do 

Jack  L  Schenendorf Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Marvin  B.  Simpson  III...  Professional  staff 

member. 

John  N.Stratton Minority  investigator... 

Betty  Hay  Wright Administrative 

assistant. 
Paul  R.S.Yates Minority  counsel 


$10,821.30 

8,536.98 

12,933.75 

18,070.95 

12,578.22 

7,962.00 

18,070.95 

819. 00 


7,681.14 

5,976.00 

8,510.37 
15,476.49 

8,241.84 
19,350.00 

3,984.00 
12,933.75 

18,041.34 
12, 109. 53 

12,933.75 

8,886.86 
11,949.30 

19,350.00 


ToUI 255,217.52 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


January  19. 1977. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI, 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the  following 
report  for  the  5-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1976, 
inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $320,575.10 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period.. 291,817.89 

JAMES  J.  DELANEY,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Dorothy  Ballenger Staff  assistant  . 

Richard  M.  Bates do 

Cynthia  Leigh  Battle do \  '....'. 

Margaret  E.  Broadaway..  Research  assistant 
William  D.  Crosby,  Jr.....  Minority  counsel 

Jonna  Lynne  Culfen Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Trevia  A.  Dean Research  assistant 

John  J.  Dooling ...do... 

Edward  Thomas  Dunn do 

Jr.  

Shryl  Anne  Epps Staff  assistant 

Patricia  S.  Fleming Research  assistant 

Donna  Siss  Gleason do 

Elma  C.  Henderson do 

Michael  H.  Hynes Minority  staff 

assistant 

Helen  Jernigan. Staff  assistant 

Amelia  T.  Lasser Research  assistant 

Berlon  Michael  Mauldin do 

Claudia  G.  Moore Staff  assistant 

Donald  Gregory  Nicosia..  Chief  counsel 

Helen  CarolOrtega Minority  staff  assistant. 

Robert  Scott  Pastrick....  Staff  assistant 

Alan  H.  Richardson. ....  Majority  counsel 

Larry  D.  Rosenstein Legislative  assistant  .. 

Michael  H.  Wainwright...  Research  assistant 

Winifred  L.  Watts Staff  director. 

Linda  L.  Weaver Minority  staff  assistant. 

Donald  Wolfensberger...  Research  assistant 


}10,821.30 

9,893.28 

1,675.00 

9,217.35 

17, 277. 54 

13, 363. 14 

11.903.43 
11,518.58 
9, 422. 16 

7,264.48 
12,173.97 
10,215.90 

7,892.43 
11,594.25 

8, 193. 18 
11,078.97 
10,306.02 
12,367.20 
19,350.00 

8,334.03 

950.00 

15,094.00 

7,479.94 
10, 596. 30 
18,193.02 

8, 334. 03 
12, 676. 38 


Total 287,185.88 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

January  2, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  pursuant  to 
section  5  (j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

3.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $669,608.40 

.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 652, 153.88 

OLIN  E.  TEAGUE,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  emp.oyee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 
6-mo  period 


MaryS.  BIy 

Radford  Byerly,  Jr.. 
William  G.Carter... 

Regina  A.  Davis 

John  V.  Dugan,  Jr... 
David  B.  Finnegan. 
Helen  Lee  Fletcher.. 
Sarah  C.  Gay 


Suzanne  M.  Gibson... 

Harold  A.Gould 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr. 

John  D.  Holmfeld 

Roberto.  Ketcham... 
Rebecca  W.  Martin... 


J.  Thomas  Ratchford. 
Ralph  N.  Read 


Carol  F.  Rodgers 

Patricia  S.Schwartz 

Willis  D.  Smith 

Donna  LeeSokolowski.. 

Michael  A.  Superata.... 

John  L.  Swigert.Jr 

Thomas  N.  Tate 

Charles  A.  Trabandt.... 
Lillian  McBee  Trippett. 

Barbara  Weinblatt 

WilliamG.  Wells,  Jr.... 


Patricia  F.White 

Peggy  Anne  Wiesemann 

James  E.  Wilson,  Jr 

Philip  B.  Yeager 


.  Secretary  (C) $8,172.92 

.  Science  consultant  (P).  17,660.01 

,  Publications  clerk  (C)..  7,079.67 

.  Chief  clerk  (C) 9,095.84 

Science  consultant  (P) .  17, 877. 10 

Counsel  (P),  to  Oct.  29.  12,045. 00 

Secretary(C) 9,202.43 

Secretary  (C),  from  5, 804. 16 
Aug.  2. 

Secretary  (C) 6,604.15 

Deputy  director  (P) 19,200.00 

Counsel  (P) 19,050.00 

Science  consultant  (P) .  16,  %8.  75 

,  Counsel  (P) 19,050.00 

Asst  chief  clerk  (C).  to  5,545.78 

Nov.  7. 

Science  consultant  (P).  13, 550. 00 

Technical  consultant  19,050.00 
(P). 

Secretary  (C) 9,540.66 

do 7,883.34 

Science  consultant  (P).  14.357.10 

Secretary  (C),  to  1.482.54 

Aug.  21. 

Minority  counsel  (P)...  13.899.99 

Executive  director  (P)..  19,350.00 

Counsel  (P) 16,934.25 

Minority  counsel  (P)...  13,850.01 

Legislative  clerk  (O...  5,333.32 

SecreUry(C) 5,808.33 

Technical  consultant  18, 924. 99 

(P). 

Minority  secretary  (C),  626.67 

from  Dec.  15. 

Secretary  (C),  from  6, 788. 90 

July  12. 

Technical  consultant  19, 050. 00 

(P). 

Counsel  (P) 19,050.00 


4052 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAlF 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Applegate.  April  V.. 

Bojie,  Sara  B 

Boswell.  Terese  M. , 
Bracken,  Darcia  D.. 
Bradley,  Mellnda  A. 


Branscome,  Darrell  R. 

Cannon,  Lisa  Wade 

Cassidy,  Daniel  E 


Dillaway,  Robert  B 

Eaton,  Charles  H.  S... 

Fisher,  George  W 


Fisher,  Geraldlne  L.. 
Gallagher,  James  L.. 
Garfinkel,  Patricia  G. 
Hackes,  Carole  A 


Hmton,  Lloyd  V.. 
Hodges,  Laurent. 


(Jthe 


Iti  nf. 


Hogue,  Ruth  G... 
Hosklns,  Alexis  J. 


Howard,  Mary  Beverly. 

Kramer,  Thorras  R 

Loflin,  Leslie 

Maxfield,  Martha  W.... 

Pesyna,  Gail  M..  

Pollack,  Catherine  Jean. 

Pompliano,  Carol  J 

Pretorius,  Thomas  H... 

Rinehart,  Michael  L. ... 


Roodzant,  Sherman  E... 
Simler,  George  B.,  Jr... 

H.  Gerald  Staub 

Thomas  H.  Tackaberry. 

Anthony  C.  Taylor 

Paula  M.  Teeples 

A.  Lee  Wallace  III.  ... 

R.E.  Williams 

Patricia  Jeanne  Wohl... 


Secretary 

Receptionist. 
Secretary 

Science  consultan 
Secretary  (from 

July  Id). 
Technical  consultant. 

Secretary 

Counsel  (from 

August  2). 
Science  consultan 
Technical  consult!  nt 

(from  July  12). 
Special  assistant  I 

chairman. 

Secretary 

Technical  consult^!. 
Writer/editor. 
Research  clerk  (tc 

September  10). 
Technical  consulti 
Technical  consults  nt 

(from  July  2  to 

September  30). 
Secretary  (from  Ji 

19). 
Technical  consultant 

(from  July  1). 
Finance  clerk... 
Science  consultan  .. 
Secretary. 
Secretary  (to  JulyllS).. 
Science  consultan 
Research  clerk  (fr  in 

July  1  to  Augus 
Secretary  (from 

July  1). 
Technical  consull 

(from  August ! 
Research  clerk  (fr 

July  12  to  Augu  :t 

31). 
Technical  consult!  nt 
Clerk  (from  Novel  iber 

1). 

Counsel 

Technical  consult^it. 
.do. 


ulti  nt 
12;). 


Receptionist 

Minority  counsel 
Technical  consultajit 
Research  clerk  (t 
July  1  to  Aug.  ll). 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUS 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  pursua  it  to  section  6(j)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent  itives,  submits  the 
follovKing  report  tor  the  6-month  period  trcnj  July  1  to  December 
31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,   profession,  and  total  salary  of|  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  sched  les  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period.  J $459,324.77 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 329,834.57 

TOM  !  TEED,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STA-F  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Elizabeth  W.  Cingel Secretary 

Lesley  Ann  Dawson Staff  assistant 

(minority). 
Anthony  J.  OiStefano Subcommittee  sta|f 

member. 

Susan  Duncan Secretary 

Douglas  L.  Francisco Minority  staff  member . 

Lucille  C.  Hicks Secretary 

Mary  Eileen  Hohman Clerk  typist 

Jerrold  S.  Jensen Subcommittee  coi|nsel 

(minority). 
Stephen  P.  Lynch Professional  staff 

member. 
Miles  Everette  Assistant  counsel. 

Maclntyre. 

Maryjean  Mariani Minority  clerk.. 

Jennifer  M.  Miles Secretary 

George  E.  Moll Subcommittee  sta|f 

member. 
Janet  Mary  Olchowski...  Minority  secretar] .. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE  February  9,  1977 

PAYROLL  SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued  SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Total  gross 
salaiy  during 
6-mo  period 


ly 


m 
15). 


$5, 674. 59 
4, 699. 98 
4, 908. 35 

10,514.58 
4, 683. 32 

12,300.00 

5,  483. 32 
13,644.45 

18,999.99 
5, 355. 57 

5. 196. 00 

5, 088. 32 
13,462.50 

6,  816. 66 
1,  606. 10 

12,825.00 
2, 420. 80 


5. 424. 98 

5, 166. 66 

6,216.68 
12,  900. 00 

4,  608. 35 
391.67 

9,  541.  66 
937.  50 

5,  999. 98 
13, 350. 00 

1,088.89 

12, 825. 00 
1, 333. 34 

9.841.67 
6, 270. 83 
12, 493.  74 

4. 974. 99 
10, 687. 50 
14,675.00 

900. 00 


NESS 

January  5,  1977. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo.  period 


$3, 080. 00 
4, 612.  50 

13,  %5. 63 

444. 44 

13,  453. 14 

8,135.41 

5,  637.  51 

9,  225. 00 

9, 654. 16 

7. 200. 00 

7. 175. 01 
2, 027. 77 

12,037.50 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Linda  Parker Secretary _ $5,124.99 

Emilia  E.  Parrish do 7,662.50 

Thomas  G.  Powers Si'bcommittee counsel .  14,512.50 

Patricia  J.  Shannon Secretary 6,025.00 

Elmira  R.  Stewart Minority  secretary 5,893.74 

Marvin  W.  Topping Minority  staff  member.  10,224.39 

Thomas  A.  Trimboli Subcommittee  counsel .  14,512.50 

Michael  James  Ward ...do 11, 983. 34 

Raymond  S.  Wittig Subcommittee  counsel  11,838.75 

(minority). 

Total 187, 260. 78 


SCHEDULE  A--STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Eileen  A.  Buffalini Secretary J6,066.67 

Kenneth  H.  Davidson Stafl  assistant 5,906.25 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch Clerk 19,158.33 

Justinus  Gould General  counsel _.  19,350.00 

Paul  E.  Kritzer Assistant  minority  14,260.32 

counsel. 

Bernard  Layne Staff  director 19,158.33 

Irene  Lois  Liberty Printing  editor 11,191.66 

George  E.  Moll Financial  analyst 2,475.00 

James  R.  Phalen Minority  counsel 18,450.00 

Willa  C.  Rawls Minority  secretary 6,995.64 

Donna  M.  Watson Secretary 8,306.25 


Total 131,318.45 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

January  6, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  pursuant  to 
section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  tota>  salary  ol  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedule 
A). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period <  $332,038.88 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 285,598. 11 

JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  Jr.,  Chairman 


Original 
funding 


Spent 

Jan. 1  to 

June  30, 

1976 


Available 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1976 


H.Res.lOll $35,000.00      $2,948.11      $32,051.89 

H.  Res.  1060  and  1500..  200,000.00      82,697.91      117,302.09 
H.Res.l260 (Open) (Open) 


Plus  salaries  from 
Schedule  A 

Plus  actual  expenses 
fromH.  Res.  1260.. 


235, 000. 00      85,  646.  02 


149,  353. 98 

105, 190. 22 

77,  494. 68 


Total  funds  available 
during  this  period.. 


332,  038. 88 


<  Footnote  table  follows: 


Available 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1976 


Spent 

July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 

1976 


Balance 


H.Res.lOll $32,051.89      $3,587.77      $28,464.12 

H.  Res.  1060 and  1500..  117,302.09      99,325.44        17,976.65 
H. Res.  1260.... 77,494.68      77,494.68 

226,848.66     180,407.89        46,440.77 
Plus  salaries  from 

Schedule  A 105,190.22 

Amount  expended 
during  this  period... 285,598.11  


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director 

William  F.  Arbogast Assistant  staff  director. 

Jay  M.  Jaffe Assistant  to  staff 

director. 

Peggy  Murphy Secretary 

Nancy  W.  Otis Assistant  clerk 

Sandra  0.  Hanbury Secretary 

Jan  Loughry do 

Andrew  J.  Whalen  III...  Professional  staff 

member. 
Wm.  J.  Schewe,  Jr Clerk  (term.  Aug.  31, 

1976). 
Lynne  A.  Penrith Secretary  (term. 

Aug.  14,  1976). 
Betty  W.  Devine Stenographer  (term. 

Oct.  15,  1976). 
Carolyn  Cusin Stenographer  (term. 

July  31,  1976). 
Irene  Butcher Research  and  records 

analyst  (term. 

Sept.  30, 1976). 
Margarets.  Blackston...  Stenographer  (appt. 

Sept.  1, 1976;  term. 

Oct.  15,  1976). 
Christopher  L.  Vail Professional  staff 

member  (appt 

Dec.  29, 1976). 


$19, 350. 00 
17,277.54 
14,227.14 

7,681.14 
4, 703. 04 
9, 729. 42 
9,895.40 
9, 644. 90 

1,250.00 

1,466.67 

3.524.15 

i,ooaoo 

3,750.00 

1, 524. 15 

166.  67 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

December  30, 1976. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  6(j) 
of  rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $354,762.72 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 57,962.68 

RAY  ROBERTS,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Helen  Biondi Chief  clerk  (termi- 
nated July  31). 

Audrey  Arlene  Burnett..  Administrative 
assistant. 

Barbara  Price  Daniel Chief  clerk , 

Hal  C.  DeCell  III Staff  assistant 

Patricia  Donohue Clerk-stenographer 

Mack  G.  Fleming Counsel 

Alberta  Sue  Forrest Clerk-stenographer 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk ProfessionaFaide 

Candis  Lee  Graves Clerk-stenographer... 

John  R.  Holden Minority  staff  director. 

Marjorie  J.  Kidd Clerk-stenographer... 

Billy  E.  Kirby.- Professionalaide 

Helen  W.  Kirkman Clerical  aide 

Deborah  R.  Knorr Clerk-stenographer... 

Oliver  E.  Meadows Staff  director 

Rhonda  K.  Miles Clerk-stenographer... 

William  A.  Moon Professionalaide 

Karen  Rittinger Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Gloria  L.  Royce Clerk-stenographer... 

JillT.  Ruth Assistant  clerk 

Robert  R.  Siegrist Professional  aide 

Francis  Stover Assistant  counsel 

Louis  A.  Townsend Professional  aide 

Margaret  D.  Waile Clerk-stenographer... 

A.  M.  Willis,  Jr Professional  staff 

member. 


$1,317.00 

8,911.07 

8, 678. 92 
4, 892. 08 
7, 862. 20 

19, 800. 00 
7,  705. 00 

16,  887.  40 
7, 390. 51 

19, 800.  00 
9,  702.  01 

19, 800. 00 

14,  035. 84 
5,241.50 

19, 800. 00 
3, 338. 36 
8, 903. 40 

13, 367.  00 

6,844.14 

7,  343.  34 

16,  997.  40 

19,  800.  GO 

4,  662.  00 

2, 000. 00 

19, 629. 00 


Total 274,708.17 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gloss 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


2, 835. 00         >  Footnote  table  follows : 


Barbara  A.  Carraway Clerk-stenographer $500.00 

Josef  Dine.. Professionalaide 5,836.59 

Vance  L.  Gilliam Records  clerk 6,447.03 

Rebecca  J.  Kite Clerk-stenographer 6,897.03 

Elizabeth  D.  Lunsford. . .  Counsel,  Subcommittee  18, 635. 74 
on  Housing. 


February  9,  1977 
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SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVt  STAFF  PAYROLL-Contlnued  SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer..  . 

Sadka,  David  J do 

Michael  Sample Minority-counsel— 

Cemeteries  Sub- 
committee (termi- 
nated Aug.  6,  1976). 

Ronald  E.  Stnith Minority  counsel- 
Cemeteries  Sub- 
committee. 

Richard  J.Stone File  clerk 

Gary  Thies Staff  assistant 


$4,947.72 

500. 00 

1, 200. 00 


4, 717. 00 


767. 65 
515. 92 


Total 57,962.68 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

January  12,  1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  section  60) 
of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
lollowin?  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $1,995,767.47 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 1, 019, 853. 45 

AL  ULLMAN,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE    A— STANDING    COMMITTEE    PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr.. 
John  K.  Meagher... 
John  Patrick  Baker. 
Frederick  B.  Arner.. 

Thelma  Askey 

Paul  M.  Auster 

M.  Kenneth  Bowler. 

Florence  Burkett 

Cynthia  Carpenter. . 

Louise  Chrissos 

Loren  C.  Cox 

Barbara  Fry 

Hughlon  Greene 

Robert  Hill 

Allen  C.Jensen 

Grace  Kagan 

James  W.  Kelley 

Walter  Laessig 


Harold  T.  Lamar.. 
Robert  Leonard... 
Walter  B.  Little... 
Eugene  J.  Malone. 


Chief  counsel 

Minority  counsel 

Assistant  cheif  counsel. 
Professional  assistant.. 

Staff  assistant 

Professional  assistant.. 

do 

Staff  assistant 

.do. 

.do. 


Professional  assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

-do. 


Professional  assistant. 
do  _ 

Staff  assistant 

Professional  assistant.. 
Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Professional  assistant., 
.do. 


Carole  McGettrick. 

Harvey  Pies 

JeanRatliff 

PaulRettig 

Gloria  Shaver 

John  Sherman 

A.  L.  Singleton 


Staff  assistant 

Assistant  minority 
counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

do 


.do. 


Professional  assistant. 

Staff  assistant _. 

Professional  assistant. 
Deputy  minority 
counsel. 


$19, 350. 00 

19, 350. 00 

19. 068. 75 

19, 068. 75 

7,612.39 

19, 068. 75 

17,153.40 

12, 394. 83 

6, 695. 37 

9, 290. 55 

17,985.06 

7,315.09 

13,756.89 

17,853.45 

17,153.40 

14,330.07 

19,068.75 

19,068.75 

19, 068. 75 
16, 203. 40 
13,756.89 
18.174.64 

9, 701. 82 
15. 762. 25 

8,855.66 
19. 068. 75 
13,333.68 
18.924.99 
19, 058. 75 


Total 447,503.83 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Jeanne  Archibald 

Mable  Collier  Baker... 
Elizabeth  Bargielski... 

Ann  Baxter 

Kenneth  H.  Bernstein. 

Suzanne  Blouin. 

Gloria  Bloyer.- 

Mildred  Blumel 

Margaretta  Brede 


Emily  Brisendine. 
Madeline  Bryan.. 


Staff  assistant. 

do 

do 

.do. 


Michael  Calhoun. 
Connie  Colmer... 


Professional  assistant. 

do 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Staff  assistant  (from 

Dec.  1). 

Staff  assistant. 

Staff  assistant  (to 

Sept.  15). 
Professional  assistant 

(from  July  12). 
Staff  assistanL 


$3, 071. 97 

9,  021, 69 

6, 977. 04 

6, 989. 82 

10, 927. 59 

10,123.41 

6,  550. 95 

5,  888. 85 

875. 00 

5,  270. 73 
3, 333. 33 

13, 800, 63 

6, 87a  99 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


JoyCopeland Staff  assistant  (Aug. 

30-Ocf.  1). 

Paula  CottreH  Hermelin..  Staff  assistant 

Catherine  Davis Staff  assistant  (to 

Sept.  15). 

Joan  Eisner Staff  assistant 

Donald  Farness Professional  assistant 

(to  Aug.  31). 

Virginia  Fletcher Staff  assistant 

Linda  Grey  Freeman do 

Margaret  Gilford Staff  assistant  (to 

July  14). 
MarclaGomlak Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  15). 

Alice  Gordon Staff  assistant 

Julian  Granger Professional  assistant.. 

Joseph  Hall Staff  assistant 

Julie  Hamos Staff  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31). 
Gloria  Harrison Staff  assistant  (to 

Aug.  20). 

Charles  Hawkins. Professional  assistant.. 

Jonathan  Hawley do 

James  Healey do 

Thomas  Hendershot Professional  assistant 

(to  Oct.  1). 
Do Professional  assistant 

(from  Nov.  1). 

Sharon  Hughes Staff  assistant 

Erwin  Hytner Professional  assistant 

Clydis  Kreutter Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  15). 

Harriett  Lawler Staff  assistant , 

Mary  Nell  Lehnhard Professional  assistant. 

Mary  Pat  Lennon Staff  assistant. 

Suzann  Matthews Staff  assistant  (to 

July  31). 
Robin  Mayo Staff  assistant  (from 

Oct.  1). 

Janice  Mays Professional  assistant. 

Myra  Jo  McQuinn do. 

Norah  Moseley Staff  assistant 

Mary  O'Connor do._ 

Archie  Parnell,  Jr Professional  assistant 

(from  Nov.  15). 
Martha  Phillips.. Staff  assistant  (from 

Dec.  1). 

Marsha  Powell Staff  assistant 

Florence  Prioleau do 

Robert  Reese Professional  assistant 

(to  Nov.  30). 
Robert  Rich Staff  assistant  (to 

Aug.  31). 

David  B.  Rohr Professional  assistant.. 

Susan  Romatowski Staff  assistant  (to 

Aug.  13). 

Lawrence  Ross Professional  assistant.. 

Alan  Rothenberg do 

Lou  Ann  Rowe Staff  assistant 

John  J.  Salmon Professional  assistant.. 

Janet  Stanzione Staff  assistant. 

Arthur  Stem,  III Professional  assistant.. 

0.  P.  Stufflebeam do 

Anne  Sullivan do 

Daniel  Summers Staff  assistant  (to 

August  31). 
William  K.  Vaughan,  Jr..  Professional  assistant.. 
Robert  Vonick,  Jr Staff  assistant  (to 

July  10). 

Stuart  Wegener Staff  assistant 

Mary  Jane  Wignot Professional  assistant.. 

B.  Hughel  Wilkins Professional  assistant 

(to  July  15). 
Do... Professional  assistant 

(Nov.  29-Dec.  13). 
Mark  Wincek Staff  assistant  (from 

Sept.  1). 
Maureen  Wright Staff  assistant 


$979. 26 

5,  526. 78 

2. 083. 33 

5, 120. 73 
5, 000. 00 

14, 123. 67 

8, 602. 86 

210.00 

5, 031. 19 

5, 174. 07 
16, 100. 82 

9. 985. 47 
2, 600. 00 

1, 388. 89 

10,  728. 75 

19. 068. 75 

14, 666. 88 

7,171.72 

5,052.92 

7, 408. 65 

19, 068. 75 

4, 873. 17 

6,426.54 

10, 821. 30 

5,120.73 

1,000.00 

2. 958. 34 

9, 473. 40 

9. 217. 35 
6,531.97 
4, 443. 42 
3,041.11 

3,000.00 

6. 748. 48 
7. 423. 03 
7, 687. 37 

1,000.00 

18, 890. 67 
1,404.67 

19,068.75 
19.069.75 
7,681.14 
16,502.01 
5,  888.  85 
9  402. 87 
8.312.32 
8,657.17 
1,  000.  00 

19, 068. 75 
233. 33 

4, 096. 62 

17,  543. 25 

1,400.00 

1, 400. 00 

4,  352. 16 

8, 065. 17 


Total 516,  598. 18 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

January  10, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Selec*  Committee  on  Aging  pursuant  to  section  6(i)  of 
Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period  July  1- 

Dec.  31,  1976 $366,367.29 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period  July  1- 

Dec31, 1976 225,697.16 

CUUDE  PEPPER,  Chairman. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Roberts.  Weiner Staff  director 

Robert  M.  Horner Staff  director  (to  Dec. 

Dec.  31, 1976- 
annuitant). 

Edward  F.  Howard General  counsel 

LyIeMcClain (^unsel. 

David  L.  Holton.... 


Chief  investigator 

(from  Dec.  13.  1976). 
Albert  H.  Solomon,  Jr Professional  staff 

assistant  (to  Sept. 

15,  1976) 

(annuitant). 

Martha  Jane  Maloney do 

Yosef  J.  Riemer Professional  staff 

assistant  (from  Dec. 

23, 1976). 
John  F.  Tischler Professional  Staff 

assistant  (from  Dec. 

1. 1976). 
Kathleen  T.  Gardner Professional  staff 

assistant  (from 

Dec.  30, 1976). 

Michael  W.  Murray do 

V.  Bernice  King Financial  manager 

Marie  H.  Cunningham...  Executive  assistant 

(from  Dec.  30,  1976). 
Susan  Rollman Research  assistant 

(from  Oct.  1,  1976 

to  Dec.  31, 1976). 
Annemarie  Blaney Research  assistant 

(to  July  24,  1976). 
Martha  Fletcher Research  assistant 

(from  Aug.  16,  1976 

to  Sept.  25, 1976). 
Rebecca  Wishner Research  assistant 

(from  July  1, 1976 

to  July  31, 1976). 

Audrey  L.  Rollins Secretary 

Lorren  W.  Roth Clerk-typist 

Nancy  E.  Hobbs Minority  staff  director.. 

Robert  F.  Thompson Clerk-typist  (to  July 

31, 1976). 
Rita  A.  Sheffey Intern  (from  June  14 

1976  to  July  31. 

1976). 
Christine  Murphy Intern  (from  Aug.  6, 

1976  to  Aug.  21, 

1976). 
Maple  Anderson Intern  (from  Aug. 

17, 1976  to  Aug. 

31, 1976). 

Elliot  J.  Stern Minority  staff  director.. 

Haze!  K.  Edwards Secretary 

Mary  E.  Holman do 

Chris  Stergiou Intern  (from  June  1, 

1976  to  Aug.  15, 

1976). 
Marc  Moskowitz Intern  (from  June  21, 

1976  to  Sept.  5, 

1976). 

JoseS.  Garza Staff  director 

Patricia  Lawrence _  Minority  stafi  director.. 

Melissa  Pollak Research  assistant 

Jose  I.  Sandoval _.  Intern  (from  June  21  to 

Sept  5, 1976). 
Eldon  Pence  III Intern  (from  July  19  to 

Sept  5, 1976). 

Robetta  Ann  Bretsch Minority  stafl  director.. 

Karen  Y.  Lauglaug Staff  director  (to 

Dec.  31, 1976). 
Fumiko  Kuwayama Secretary  (from  Dec.  13 

to  31, 1976V 

Rita  Stewart Secretary 

Earl  J.  Cantos Intern  (from  June  1  to 

Aug.  15, 1976). 
Linda  Goto... Intern  (from  June  14 

to  Aug.  28. 1976). 


$15,076.00 
3, 198.  OO 


10,  767. 44 

16, 373. 70 

1,150.00 

2,175.00 


10,306.02 
333.33 


2,500.00 


33.33 


13, 145. 41 

12, 952. 89 

55.56 

3,564.99 


320. 00 
533. 33 

400.00 


8, 065. 17 

6, 183. 30 

9, 217. 35 

875.00 

480.00 


266.67 


186.66 


14,666.88 

6,011.57 

5, 944. 90 

600.00 


866.67 


13, 192. 44 

8, 193. 18 

5, 120. 73 

866.67 

625.67 

14, 666. 88 
6,415.92 

650.00 

6,144.90 
600.00 

773.33 


Total 203,499.30 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

January  14, 1977. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations  pursuant  to  section 
60)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submits 
the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $150,000.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 102,817.  50 

THOMAS  DOWNEY,  Chairman. 
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SCHEDULE  B— INVESTIGATIVE 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Document/resa  ircher. . . 


MK. 


/MLK.. 


Mordana,  Sati Law  assistant,  ^gal 

unit. 

Boland,  Colleen  T Researcher... 

Hess,  Jacqueline Deputy  cheif 

researcher/JfK. 

Walsh,  Kevin ResearcherJFI . 

Wolf,  Elizabeth  A.. 

Hamilton,  Gerald  P. Deputy  chief 

researcher/N 

Loci<e.  Ralph  C Researchar'MlJ(. 

Risinger.  Marlin Document  clerl /I 

Orr,  Phoelie  C Document'reseprcher.. 

Brown,  Claire  L Researcher.. 

Gay,  Donovan  L Chief  researchi  r. 

Price,  Patricia  L Clerk/research  r. 

Smith,  Johanna  L Document  clerl  . 

Morrison  Rotiert  C Security  invest  eator/ 

JFK.  ^ 

Kilker,  Elizabeth  A Secretary/MLK  . 

Larson.  Billie  Gay Secretary. 

Doyle,  Kevin  S Clerical  assistatit. 

Godfrey,  Jane  E Secretary. 

McCray,  Denise  L do... 

Strickland,  Ann  L do... 

Amato,  Carolyn  H Secretary  (terriinated 

Dec.  15,  1971  ) 

Bonifer,  Sheryl  L Secretary.. 

Jenkins,  NancyS do 

Morton  Rita  L do 

Edyth  Balsh Task  force  offide 

manager  J  Fl . 
Burton  A.  Chardak Public  mformajion 

officer. 

Linda  M.  Connor _  Editor/historiar 

Richard  J.  Feeney.. Assistant  direc  or. 

Thomas  Howarth Budget  officer. 

Rebecca  W.  (Vlartin Chief  clerk. 

Vivian  L.  McPherson Executive  assistant. 

Patricia  M.  Orr Special  assisfai  t  to 

the  chief  coii  nsel 

and  director, 

Joan  T.  Thornell... Special  assista  t. 

Dorothy  "Sue"  TInajero.  Task  force  offi< » 

manager/ML|(. 

Antoinette  "Ty"Roberts.  Secretary 

S.  Jonathan  Blackmer...  Staff  counsel. 

Belford  V.  Lawson  III do 

Donald  A.  Purdy,  Jr do 

Robert  K.  Tanenbaum. .,  Deputy  chief  counsel/ 

JFK. 

Jeremy  Ray  Akers Staff  counsel. 

Thomas  M.  Gannon do.. 

Roberat .  Lehner Deputy  chief  ciunsei; 

MLK. 
Robert  C.  Ozer Staff  counsel(fcrmi- 

nated  Dec.  7  1976). 
Joseph  Kiel Staff  counsel  (t  irmi- 

nated  Nov.  I  i 

1976), 
Kenneth  E.  Brooten,  Jr..  Special  counse  .. 

Stephen  J.  Fallis Deputy  chief  c  unsel... 

Alvin  B.  Lewis,  Jr Special  counse  . 

Richard  A.  Sprague Chief  counsel  ^d 

director. 

Clifford  A.  Fenton.  Jr Chief  investigakr/JFK 

John  J.  IVIoriarty,  Jr Staff  invesfigat  ir/JFK. 

Edward  M.  Evans Chief  investigaor/MLK 

Jeffrey  Facter Staff  counsel 'L  sgal 

Unit. 
James  L.  Wolf do. 


SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  MISSING  PER; 
ASIA 


tfor 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)of  rule  XI,  Rules 
sentatives,  submits  the  following  report 
from  July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  inclus 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary 

person  employed  (see  attached 
A  and  6). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  perioi 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 

GILLESPIE  V.  MONTGOMERY, 


SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  S  AFF  PAYROLL 


Name  ol  employee        Profession 


J.  Angus  MacDonald  >. . .  Staff  director. 

Henry  J.  Kenny' Deputy  staff  di^tor 

Job  L.  Dittberner> Professional  ; 

assistant. 
John  D.  Burke' do 


I  stiff 
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TAFF  PAYROLL  SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL-Continued      SCHEDULE  A-STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROa-Continued 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


$1,  583. 33 

144.44 
3,888.90 

1,291.67 

83.33 

1.666.67 

1,661.11 

111.11 

458. 33 

83.33 

6,166.66 
270.83 

1,111.11 
700.00 

1,  244. 45 

2,936.11 

425.00 

38.89 

600.00 

116.67 

2. 844. 44 

700.00 
186.67 
155. 56 

1. 600. 00 

3, 022. 22 

888.89 
5,666.66 
2,500.00 

2. 944. 45 

3. 500. 01 
2, 183. 33 


3, 680. 55 
1. 900. 00 

350.00 
2, 458. 33 
1,666.67 
1,250.00 
2,500.00 

4, 000. 01 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 

4, 353. 3 

1,666.67 


6, 894. 44 
2,400.00 
2,361.11 
9, 240. 00 

1,300.00 

266. 67 

1,300,00 

69.44 

886, 11 


ONS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
December  31, 1976. 


m  Southeast  Asia 
the  House  of  Repre- 
the  6-month  period 


of  each 
s  hedules 


$252, 012. 56 
77, 158.  74 
Chairman. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


$15, 594. 00 
IS,  594. 00 
12, 470. 28 

5,750.01 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Jeanne  Shirkey ' Administrative  $5,566.41 

assistant  (to 

Oct  31). 
Shirley  Fulp' Administrative  7,125.00 

assistant 
Charlena  S.  Dunlap  > Staff  assistant  (to  648. 89 

July  16). 
Carol  Shumate ' Summer  intern  (to  1,075.00 

Aug.  13). 
Scott  Palmer' Summer  intern  (to  333.00 

Aug.  20). 
Kathleen  A.  Kane ' Clerk-typist  (from  1,000.00 

Nov.  1). 

Total 65, 156. 59 

>  Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  744,  94th  Cong. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

January  12, 1977. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  (j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  perlol  from 
June  30  to  December  31,  1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  per- 

son employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and 
B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $111,667.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 76,093.45 

LESTER  L.  WOLFF.  Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  B-INVESTIGATIVE  STAFF  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Donna  Maria  Alvarado...  Secretary 

Samuel  J.  Baptista Research  assistant 

Elaine  Davis Secretary 

Judith  E.  Harris do 

William  G.  Lawrence Chief  of  staff 

Carol  Jean  Moyer Research  assistant 

Alan  fil.  Murray  ' Investigator 

Joseph  Nellls Chief  counsel 

Joseph  A.  Phillips Executive  assistant  to 

the  chairman. 

David  Pickens Project  officer 

Jeanne  Robinson Staff  counsel 

Anne  Starks Research  assistant 

Thomas  Herbert  Vogel...  Staff  assistant 

Shirley  J.  Wright Secretary 


$388.06 

2,166.66 

3, 704. 16 

917.22 

U,  083. 34 

3,916.67 

2, 400.  OO 

11,340.00 

9,870.00 

5,950.00 
4,041.66 
500. 00 
7,  500. 00 
3, 809. 99 

Total 67,587.76 


1  Mr.  Murray  will  be  returning  $73.41  to  the  committee  be- 
cause of  overpayment  during  October  1976. 

AD  HOC  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 

January  lU,  1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House : 

The  Ad  Hoc  Select  Committee  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period 
from  July  1  to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person 

employed  (see  attached  schedules  A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $121,045.72 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 106,891.40 

JOHN  M.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Kim  Ablondi Clerk  (effective  Dec. 

1,  1976). 

Terri  Allen Secretary 

Julie  Angus Research  asst  (effec- 
tive Dec.  1,  1976). 

Clementine  Anthony Secretary 

Susan  Baffa.. Chief  clerk . 

Charles  Bedell Minority  counsel 

Martin  Belsky Majority  counsel 

Tina  Bowen Secretary  (through 

Nov.  7,  1976). 


$708. 33 

5, 888. 85 
1,091.00 

5, 684. 04 
5,811.56 
3,  149.  25 
3,539.91 
3,  864. 02 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


David  Cahn Minority  staff 

Edward  Curry Clerk  (through  Aug.  15, 

1976). 
Randolph  Deitz Clerk  (eff.  July  1, 

through  Aug.  31, 

1976). 

Michael  Dickinson Research  assistant 

Lauren  DIehl Clerk  (eff.  Aug.  1 

through  31, 1976). 

Mary  Fusco Secretary 

Mark  Greenspan... Research  assistant 

Elizabeth  Heyward Secretary  (effective 

Dec.  1, 1976). 
Thomas  KItsos Legislative  assistant 

(eff.  Sept  1, 1976). 

Arden  Kostaka Staff 

Lawrence  O'Brien Prof,  staff  (effective 

Dec.  1, 1976). 

Karen  O'Keefe Clerk 

Carl  Parian Staff  director 

Julia  Perian Administrative  assist- 

asslstant 
Donald  Walt Editor 


$12,367.20 
2, 500. 00 

1, 000. 00 


5,991.27 
1,000.00 

6, 433. 97 

5, 376.  78 

750. 00 

10,  594.  00 

9, 972. 68 
2,  500. 00 

4,  554. 07 
2,  762. 34 
4,  729. 14 

2,909.10 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON     CONGRESSIONAL    OPERATIONS 

January  14, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  pursuant  to 
section  6(i)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1, 
to  December  31,  1976,  Inclusive: 

1.  Name,   profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period. $858,  440.  82 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 297, 293. 96 

JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Wilson  R.  Abney Staff  assistant 

Ellen  L.Jones Office  manager 

Francis  J.  Keenan Director  of  projects... 

Eugene  F.  Peters Executive  director.  .. 

BryceH.  Pettey Staff  assistant 

Earl  Francis  Rieger Staff  counsel 

Linda  JoShelton ..,  Staff  assistant 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins Staff  administrator.... 

James  Joseph  Abrams...  Staff  assistant 

English  Bradshaw ..do 

Fred  A.  Caccavale do 

Carol  J.  Capalbl Clerk 

Michael  A.  Coppola Placement  assistant... 

Peter  B.  Crouch do 

Mary  C.  Dwyer .do 

Mark  A.  Eller Staff  assistant 

Gayle  0.  Fralln Placement  assistant... 

Carolyn  P.  Gibson Receptionist/typist 

Karen  Anne  Glenn Placement  assistant... 

Robert  J.  Kelley Director.. 

James  F.  McAllister Administrative  officer. 

Gerald  P.  McCartin Temporary  clerk 

JohnTerrence  McCartin do 

Brian  McMenamin do 

Samuel  Merrick Staff  assistant 

John  W.  Molloy Placement  assistant... 

Janet  E.  Moore do 

Michael  A.  Norris do 

Sandra  H.  Padilla Administrative  officer. 

Donald  H.  Radler Research  assistant 

William  F.  Raines  III Temporary  clerk 

Susan  L.  Sadtler Placement  assistant... 

Grace  Seckler Placement  clerk 

Michael  L.  Silk Temporary  clerk 

David  Robert  Solomon...  Placement  assistant... 

Christophers.  Taylor.   ..  Temporary  clerk 

Dawn  L.  Thomas Placement  assistant 

Anne  Paul  Wilander do 

Roberto.  Peloquin,  Jr...  Messenger 

JohnC.  Ahlers Staff  assistant 

Joe  B.  Montgomery do 

BurnhartMuller do.. 

Phllomena  Uribe Placement  clerk 

Larry  Dale  Ursich Staff  assistant 

C.  Braxton  Valentine,  Jr do 

Marcella  A.  Juarez do 


$9,  574.  48 

9. 405. 79 
19, 109.  55 
19, 350. 00 

7. 893. 72 
13,417.48 

6, 802. 31 
13, 039. 06 
6, 656. 97 
3, 150. 00 
5, 549. 49 
1,900.00 

5. 120. 73 
212.50 

4,  450.  88 
13,061.25 

6, 802. 31 
4, 608. 69 
6, 298.  30 
14,661.92 
16, 919.  49 
1,  000.  00 

1,  263.  88 
311.11 

8,521.86 
6, 400. 95 
1, 638. 89 

5,  794. 29 
9, 217.  35 

15, 594. 00 
1,011.11 
5, 120. 73 
5, 632. 83 
1,147.22 
1,916.66 

875. 00 
4,  752. 50 
5, 120.  73 

441. 86 

5. 665. 80 

2,  397.  88 
4,  583. 34 
1. 500. 00 
2,  500.  00 
6, 416.  56 
2, 016. 66 

Total 288,826.23 


February  9,  1977 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


William  H.  Kincade Staff  director 

Rhett  B.  Dawson.. Minority  counsel... 

Leon  Reed Professional  staff 

member. 

Robert  Terzian Counsel 

Martha  Braddock Chief  clerk-editor.. 

W.  Robert  Gray Professional  staff 

member. 

Lory  Trapp Secretary 

Sharon  Carter do 

Georgia  Crump Staff  assistant  (to 

Aug.  20). 
Richard  Cudahy I  ntern  (to  Aug.  27). 


$17,673.18 
15,853.91 
10, 306. 02 

10,  306. 02 
8,  500. 44 
8, 961. 30 

4,  386. 05 
2. 124. 99 
1, 166. 67 

570. 00 


Total 79,848.58 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 

February  9, 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  ol  the  House: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  pursuant 
to  section  60)  of  Rule  XI,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from  July  1 
to  December  31, 1976,  inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules 
A  and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $2,074,754.48 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 824,  %9. 69 

RUSSELL  B.  LONG,  Chairman. 
SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Frances  V.  Abelltis Secretary $7,303.59 

Richard  L.  Bacon Legislation  attorney 19, 149. 99 

Carl  E.  Bates.... do 16, 113,78 

Marcus  Berliant Computer  programer  1,333.33 

(to  Aug.  20,  1976). 

James  L.  Billinger Legislation  attorney 16,633.62 

Michael  D.  Bird Economist 19,350.00 

David  H.  Brockway Legislation  attorney 15,594.00 

Lawrence  R.  Brown... do.. 12,933.75 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 19,350.00 

Janice  CampbefiAyala..  Secretary 5,427.99 

Herbert  L.  Chabot Asslstantchiefofstaff..  19,350.00 

Michael  W.  Cook Chief  clerk 7,757.94 

Elizabeth  A.  Dale Secretary 7,436.74 

Peter  J. Davis Econometriclan 12,367.20 

JamieL.Daley Secretary 9,050.59 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 8,081.95 

Stacy  S.  Dick... Economic  assistant  1,200.00 

(to  Aug.  31, 1976). 

Joyce  A.  Edelson Secretary 6,228.24 

Arthur  S.  Fefferman Chief  economist  1, 298. 00 

(to  July  31,  1976). 

Joseph  E.  Fink Statistical  clerk 8,688.00 

Sharon  L.  Frazler Secretary 6,458.67 

Alexa  B.  Gage do 8,  404.  56 

Jacqueline  S.George do... 8,942.25 

John  J.Germanis Statistical  analyst 19,350.00 

AlvinJ.Geske Legislation  attorney....  16,633.62 

Thomas  P.  Hart Econometriclan 9,358.17 

JanetAnnJerz Secretary 6,433.05 

Norma  E.  Kershner do 7,815.66 

LeonW.  Klud Economist 17,153.40 

John  A.  Lepley... Statistical  clerk 7,681.14 

William  M.  Lieber Legislation  attorney....  19,350.00 

June  M.  Matthews Secretary 8,071.71 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  counsel 19,350.00 

Mark  L.  McConaghy Legislation  attorney 19,350.00 

Joanne  B.  McDermott...  Executive  assistant 12,727.89 

Blanche  F.  Nagro Secretary.... 8,910.12 

Michael  Oberst Legislation  attorney....  19.149.99 

Paul  W.  Oosterhuls ....do 15,261.81 

Mary  J.  Page.- _  Secretary 7.098.78 

Don  L.  Ricketts Legislation  attorney....  17,985.06 

Allan S.  Rosenbaum Accountant 17,985.06 


SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL-Continued 


January  15. 1977. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  pursuant  to 
section  6  (j)  of  Rule  XI.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
submits  the  following  report  for  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1  to  December  31,  1976,  Inclusive: 

1.  Name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 

person  employed  (see  attached  schedules  A 
and  B). 

2.  Total  funds  available  during  this  period $214,974.00 

3.  Amount  expended  during  this  period 85,087.68 

WILLIAM  PROXMIRE,  VIce-Chairman. 

SCHEDULE  A— STANDING  COMMITTEE  PAYROLL 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


Marcia  B.  Rowzle Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

Linda  R.  Savage Secretary 

Michelle  P.  Scott Legislation  attorney 

Bernard  M.Shapiro Asslstantchiefofstaff. 

Howard  J.  Silverstone...  International  tax 
counsel. 

Linden  C.Smith Econometrlcian 

Joseph  P.  Spellman Refund  attorney 

Robert  P.  Strauss Economist. 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-mo  period 


James  H.  Symons Statistical  analyst 

Melvin  C.  Thomas,  Jr Legislation  attorney 

DewiftFooks  Truitt Refund  attorney 

Thomas  Vasquez Economist  (to  Oct  21, 

1976). 
Robert  A.  Warden Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 
Maxine  A.  Weinstein Computer  programer 

(to  Sept.  30, 1976). 

James  W.  Wetzler Economist 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  Chief  of  staff 

Nguyen  Van  Xe Clerk 

Robert  A.  Blum Legislation  attorney 

(Oct  1,1976  to 

Nov.  2, 1976). 
Lincoln  Arnold Legislation  attorney 

(from  Nov.  1,  1976). 
DIanne  Bennett Legislation  attorney 

(from  Aug.  9, 1976). 


$9. 833. 05 

9, 966. 37 
14,020.17 
19,350.00 
19.350.00 

12,933.75 
15,957.84 
18, 193. 02 

19. 350. 00 
15.594,00 
13,580.43 

2. 290. 05 

19,350.00 
4,250.01 

17,933.10 

21. 500. 01 
4, 608. 69 
3, 200. 00 


3, 322. 00 
7, 375. 50 

ToUI... 740,127.64 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  639  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  change  the  name 
of  a  publication  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
providing  data  for  navigators  and  astron- 
omers; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  records  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Administration 
and  Management),  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  new  records  system  for  the  Depart- 
ment, pursuant  to  5  TJ.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Agency's  44th  annual  report,  covering  fiscal 
year  1976.  pursuant  to  section  1008  of  the 
U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948:  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pxir- 
suant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  fb)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  .^ct,  as  amend- 
ed (66  Stat.  182);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  National  Memorial. 
Inc..  transmitting  the  annual  financial  re- 
port of  the  organization  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
draft   of   proposed    legislation   to   authorize 


appropriations  for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  "I^hnology. 
709.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( InstaUations  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitltng  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  covering  the  period 
July-September  1976,  pursuant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  261.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  (Rept.  No. 
95-13),  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heftel)  : 
H.R.  3316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  matters  in  the  determination 
of  cost-of-living  allowances  for  employees 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
H.R.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  title  15.  United 
States  Code.  .sees.  717  et  seq.,  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  so  as  to  extend  the  regulatory  authority 
of  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion,  to  vest 
certain  extraordinary  and  other  powers  In 
the  President,  to  encourage  the  exploration 
and  drilling  for  natural  gas,  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  natural  gas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.    3318.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  25,  1958,  as  amended   (72  Stat.  838; 
3  U.S.C.  102,  note)   by  amending  provisions 
relating  to  the  staflfs  of  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BALDUS: 
H.R.  3319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  monitoring 
of  soil  moisture  In  drought-prone  areas,  to 
provide  Information  thereon  and  accelerate 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  lessen 
impact  of  drought  on  farming  and  ranching 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  3320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  require  caaidl- 
dates  for  Federal  oflBce   in   certain  circum- 
stances to  return  excess  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  the  persons  making  such  contribu- 
tions or  to  deposit  such  contributions  In  the 
Presidential  Election   Campaign   Fund,   and 
for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
HJR.  3321.  -A  bill  to  provide  recognition  to 
the   Women's   Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  for 
their  service  to  their  country  during  World 
War  II  by  deeming  such  service  to  have  been 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  piuposes  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afifalrs. 
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By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  3322.  A  bill  to  estatjlsh 
ment  of  Health;  to  the 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  3323.  A  bill  relating 
Ing  on  the  proceeds  of 
respect  to  horse  races,  dog 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
H.R.  3324.  A  bill  to  ameijd 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to 
of  more  than  two  children; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3325.  A  bill  to 
pay  for  Members  of 
subject   to    adjustment 
Salary  Act  of  1967  or  su 
automatic  adjustment;  to  t4e 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By    Mr.    COHEN     (tor 
Leach,    Mr.    Murti^a 
Mr.  Collins  of 
Mr.     Prftchard, 
Rangel,   Mr 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr. 
LIS,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Illinois,  Mr.  MoTTL, 
Abdnor,  Mrs.  Pettis 
and  Mr.  Badillo) 
H.R.   3326.   A   bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
conservation  of  energy  In 
cooling  by  allowing 
25  percent  of  amounts  paid 
the  Installation  of  more 
and    heating    equipment 
dentlal    structures;    to    the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  3327.  A  bill  to  amen  1 
United  States  Code  to 
tlon   with   the   right   to 
pay  to  certain  Federal  Judges 
have  completed  15  years 
the  Committee  on  the 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for 
HAM,  Mr.  Beard  of 

BURGENER,    Mr. 

of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Mr.    Derwinski,    M  • 
Edwards   of 
TROY,  Mr.  Oilman 
Mr.  Gbasslet,  Mr 
RETTE,  Mr.  Kemp,  M  , 
Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Mr.     Mineta,     Mr. 
Moorhead    of 
Mubtha)  : 
H.R.  3328.  A  bill  to 
fidentlallty  of  medical  and/^ 
of  patients  not  receiving 
Federal  Government,  and  foi 
to   the   Committee  on 
elgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for 
Mr.    Derwinski.    M 
Ketchtjm,  Mr 
m.^rsino,  Mr. 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr 
Charles  Wilson  of 
HJl.  3329.  A  bin  to  an)8n  1 
Social   Security  Act   to 
for  the  establishment  of 
ards  Review  Organizations 
covered  under   the  medicaij; 
programs;  Jointly  to  the 
and    Means,    and    Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for 

HAM,    Mr.    BURGENEP. 

Mr.    Collins    of 
Daniel.  Mr.  Dornan 
Oregon.   Mr.   Dvscan 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kindness 
of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Donald.  Mr.  MoLLcfaAN 
HEAD    of    California 
Robinson,  Mr.  Sebe  :.nis 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  To  try, 
and  Mr.  WHrrEHURi  ;t 
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permlt  adoption 

the  Committee 


Rhode : 


title  28  of  the 

perAit  the  reslgna- 

coitlnu©'  receiving 

at  age  65  who 

Judicial  service;  to 

I  Judlcii  iry. 

himself,  Mr.  Bad- 

Island,  Mr. 

Ms.  Collins 

Collins   of   Texas, 

Dornan,    Mr. 

Mr.   Faun- 

Mr.  Goldwater, 

I|ansen,  Mr.  Jen- 

Ketchtjm,  Mr. 

Mr.  Martin, 

McDonald,    Mr 

and    Mr. 


Calil  arnla, 


provUe  for  the  con- 

/c  r  dental  records 

assistance  from  the 

other  purposes; 

Interstate  and  For- 


hl  aiself 


,  Mr.  Davis. 
Dornan,    Mr. 
Mr.  Lago- 
.  Mr.  Symms. 
,  and  Mr. 
Texas)  : 
title  XI  of  the 
the  provision 
Stand- 
review  services 
and   medicaid 
on  Ways 
and    Foreign 


KiNI  NESS 
MCDOI  ALD 

Wnr  EHURST 


repe  il 
Pre  fesslonal 


t) 


Cor  imlttee 


l^lmself.  Mr.  Bad- 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

"^EXAS,    Mr.    Dan 

Mr.  Duncan  of 

of  Tennessee, 

Mrs.  Lloyd, 

^Iartin,  Mr.  Mc- 

Mr.  MooR- 

Mr.    QuiE.    Mr. 

Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.  TsxEN, 

): 


H.R.  3330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional review  of  all  regulations  relating  to 
costs  and  expenditures  for  health  care,  re- 
imbursements to  individuals  or  providers  of 
health  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  PoRSELL,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  St.\rk, 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  3331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  and/or  dental  records 
of  patients  not  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.   3332.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  Income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Illegally  employed  in  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loans  with  respect  to 
certain  economic  disasters;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    DERRICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Breckinridge,   Mr.   Miller   of   Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr.    WnrrEHURST, 
Mr.    McHuGH,    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr. 
Broyhill,       Mr.       Burgener,       Mr. 
ScHEUER,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,   Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     and     Mr. 
Akaka)  : 
H.R.   3334.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
tax  credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  to  certain  new  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McKlNNEY)  : 

H.R.  3335.  A  bill  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment corporation  to  operate  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EMERY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Pritchard,   Mr.   Hor- 
TON,   Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr.   Bedell, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mrs. 
Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Jenrette, 
Mr.     Moakley,     Mr.     Legcett,     Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama) : 
H.R.  3336.  A  bill  to  apply  to  all  vessels  en- 
tering the  U.S.  Fishery  Conservation  Zone 
the   same   design,    construction,   cargo,    and 
other  related  standards  which  apply,  under 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972, 
to  vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  which  enter  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  3337.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  In- 
crease in   the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress  shall 
not  take  eflfect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the   next   Congress;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.   PENWICK    (for  herself,   Mr. 

Bedell,  Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Jeffords, 

Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Panet- 

ta,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 

H.R.  3338.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 

pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 

subject    to    adjustment    under   the    Federal 

Salary  Act  of  1967  or  subject  to  any  other 

automatic  adjustment;  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Prenzel, 
Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 
Waggonner,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri) : 
H.R.    3339.    A    bill    to   authorize   the   con- 
struction of  a  replacement  lock  and  dam  for 
locks  and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton, 
111.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vento)  : 
H.R.  3340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  dwelling  unit  in  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  providing  day  care  services  whether 
or  not  such  portion  is  exclusively  used  In 
such  trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  3341.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  3342.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  relating 
to  rates  and  charges  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  production  or  gathering 
and  sale  but  not  in  the  transmission  of  nat- 
ural gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.    HOLT    (for   herself   and   Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  3343.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  States  for  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion. Improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
veterans'    cemeteries,    and    to    provide    for 
transportation  of  bodies  to  a  national  ceme- 
tery; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigations   of   a   potential    water   resource 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InsulT  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  KEYS : 
H.R.   3345.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  tax  prep- 
aration  by   allowing   individuals   whose   in- 
come consists  solely  of  employee  compensa- 
tion and  Interest  to  elect  to  have  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  compute  their  income 
tax  liability,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  3346.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries   established    by  section   225   of   the 
Federal   Salary   Act   of   1967,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  3347.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  -o!  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Canal 
Zone  Biological  Area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  3349.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  purchase 
and  sell,  until  April  1,  1978,  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  obligations  fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  maturities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Breaux)  : 
H.R.  3350.  A  bill   to  promote  the  orderly 
development  of  hard  mineral   resources  In 
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the  deep  seabed,  pending  adoption  of  an  in- 
ternational regime  relating  thereto;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.  3351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  Impose  mandatory  min- 
imum terms  with  respect  to  certain  offenses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3352.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional sentence  Imposed  for  commission  of 
a  felony  while  using  or  unlawfully  carrying 
a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McKinney)  : 
H.R.  3353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  Increase  the  authorization, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quie, 
and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 
H.R.  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  certain  com- 
munities of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  In  Min- 
nesota; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  OBEY: 
H.R.    3355.    A   bill    to   require   that   dairy 
products  which  are  Imported  be  labeled  to 
disclose  such  fact;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
H.R.   3356.   A   bill   to  encourage  financial 
Institutions  to  help  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  the  communities  In  which  they  are  char- 
tered and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington,  Mr.   Mikva,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Rosenth.^l,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  3357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of   1974   for  the  purpose   of  providing  that 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
grants    under    the    hold-harmless    provision 
of  such   title  shall  be  entitled,   after  fiscal 
year    1977,   to   continue   to   receive   at   least 
the  amount  to  which  they  are  presently  en- 
titled under  such  provisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington,  Mr.   Mikva,  Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  3358.  A  bill  to  extend  title  II  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  for 
five  additional  quarters;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Nrx,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  3359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax-exempt  treatment  allowed  to  certain  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  be  restricted  to 
bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
within  economic  development  areas,  and  to 
allow    national    banks    to   underwrite    these 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  3360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  special  cost- 
of-living    Increases,  in    benefits    thereunder 
based  on  local  differentials  In  the  cost  of  food 
and  other  necessities    (over  and  above  the 
regular    annual    cost-of-living    increases    in 
such  benefits  which  are  provided  under  pres- 
ent law  on  a  national  basis)  for  individuals 
residing  in  high  cost  cities  and  other  high 


cost  areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
.  Koch,   Mr.   Baucus,   Mrs.   Burke   of 
California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.   Dellums,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards    of    California,    Mr.    Fish, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Ms.  Jor- 
dan, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman,  and 
Mr.  Seiberling  )  : 
H.R.  3361.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (commonly  known 
as    the    Administrative    Procedure   Act),    to 
permit  awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  other  e.xpenses  for  public  participation  in 
Federal   agency   proceedings,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    J/t. 
Koch,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.     Solarz,     Mrs.     Spellbcan,     Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.   3362.   A   bill   to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (commonly  known 
as  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act) .  to  per- 
mit awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and 
other   expenses   for  public   participation   In 
Federal   agency   proceedings,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Waggonner.   and  Mr.  Archer)  : 
H.R.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  avoid  duplication  of 
tax   imposed   under  the   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and   the  Federal   Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  In  the  case  of  certain  con- 
current employers  of  the  same  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.    3364.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
provide    for    the    duty-free    importation    of 
loose  glass  prisms  used  in  chandeliers  and 
wall  brackets;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ST    GERMAIN    (for    himself, 
Mr.   Reuss,   Mr.   Hanley,   Mr.    Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  LaPalce, 
and  Ms.  Oakar)  : 
H.R.  3365.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  Interest  rates 
in    deposits    and    accounts    In    depository 
Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing extended  periods  for  the  repayment  of 
nonrecourse    loans    made    under    title    I    of 
such   act   with   respect  to   wheat   and   feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  graz- 
ing and  hay  program  for  wheat  acreage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  3368.  A  bill  to  provide  that  research 
and  development  with  respect  to  alternate 
fuels  shall  Include  research  into  the  use  of 
mixtures  of  grain  alcohol  and  gasoline;   to 
the  Committee  on  Science  And  Technology. 
By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Glickman.  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Skubits, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Je/tosus, 
Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Marlenee,    Mr. 
HiGHTOWER,   Mr.    Bedell,   Mr.   Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North    Dakota,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr. 
Traxler,   Mr.    Brown    of   Ohio,    Mr. 
FtNDLEY,    and    Mrs.    Smith   of   Ne- 
braska) : 
H.R.  3369.  A  bill  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  provide  consultation  and  ad- 


vice to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  and  to  amend  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  with  re- 
spect to  supervision  fees  and  recordkeeping 
requirements:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr! 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  undue  concentration  in  the 
energy-producing  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blanchard 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAVER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mftchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pease 
Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sarasin' 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Walsh)- 

Bo„  ^^2^..  ^  ''"'  ^°  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  Investment  credit  for 
machinery  placed  in  service  in  existing 
manufacturing  plants  or  in  nearby  "ants' 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Meai^ 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr 

Ashuiy,  Mr.  LuKEN.  Mr.  Mottl,  and 

Mr.  Regula)  : 
H.R.  3372.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 

ernlzatTon  °'';  °'  '"'^  "^  encourage  the  m<S 
virff^t  i  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 

dding an  additional  Investment  credit  for 
machinery  placed  in  service  in  ex  st^e 
manufacturing  plants  or  in  nearby  pi3 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ' 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 
H.R.  3373.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 

duTefr^r/f  '^'  ^'^^""^  suspension  S 
siVk    to  ?h»  ,^  *^"  Classifications  of  yarns  of 

tio^'^'/r*-  '?:.'''"  *°  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion Of  franchlsed  distributors  and  retalllrs 

requlrS;  th«;  'V'"'''''''^'  conservation  b" 
tane  ratfnl„*''^°i"°'^*'°"  regarding  the  oc- 
closed  t^/nn  *"*°°>o«ve  gasoline  be  dis- 
closed to  consumers;  and  to  prevent  deteri 

lnf?o^hln°°^P''"'°"  '"  gasoline"  maiel 
illn  cVr^?r°cr  ^""  °"  '"^^"*"<'  ^^^  ^^ 
H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social  security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  Se 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per! 
th^l.  h'^^1''^  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

TTn^toH  =^71  ^''"^  *°  ^^^'^^  ""e  38  of  the 
?i^^nt,^'^.^°'*^  ^  '"«^^  ^«^t»^  tl^at  re- 
t  on  tm  ?5.«™"«'  pension  and  compensa- 
t  on  Will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  3377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Wichita 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  Its  affiliated 
bands  and  groups  of  Indians,  to  file  with  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  any  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  lands 
taken  without  adequate  compensation  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STOKES : 

H.R.  3378.  A  bill  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  not  indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
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prese  it 
grant  child 
Meais 


or 


listed  members  under  conditions 
honorable,  and  to  Improve  the 
the  review  of  discharges  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser^ftces 
H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  require  tfiat  ; 
holding   a  federally  related 
shall  provide  certain  services 
tain  procedures  before  Instituting 
proceedings  with  respect  to  spch 
to  the  Conamittee  on  Bankin, 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.   3380.  A  bill  to   establish 
providing  financial  assistance 
moderate-income  households 
utility  costs  incurred  by  such 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3381.  A  bill  to  provide 
gram    for   financial    asslstancii 
community-based   organizatloi  is 
strated  effectiveness,  In  order 
million  new  Jobs  and  Job 
nltles.  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committees  on   Education 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  3382.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
of    child's    insurance    benefits 
grandchild  legally  adopted  b5 
disabled  worker,  the  same  as 
would  be  payable  under 
worker's  legally  adopted 
Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   (foi 
Mr.  ScHEUER)  : 
H.R.  3383.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to 
performers  in  the  performing 
rights  given  by  section  8(f) 
employers  and  employees  in  th< 
industry;    to   the   Committee 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.R.  3384.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Labor    Relations   Act   to    prov 
employee  who  is  a  member  of 
sect  historically  holding 
tion  to  Joining  or  financially 
labor  organization  shall  not 
do  so;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for 
TtJCKEK.  Mr.  Zeferetti 
Mr.  Brodbeao,  Ms 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Cornell 
SON,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Ashlet, 
Mr.    ICHORD,    Mrs. 
Charles  Wilson  of 
Deerljn,   Mr.   Roberts 
MAN,  Mr.  Price,  and  M- 
H.R.  3385.  A  bUl  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
of  outside  earnings  which  (sub  ect 
cost-of-living  adjustments)  Is 
individual    each    year    wlthou ; 
from  benefits  thereunder  in 
dlvlduals  receiving  less  than 
provided  for  benefits  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anc 
By     Mr.     VANIK     (for 
Tucker,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Ms.  Mirfu 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Cornell 
son,  Mr.  Wa,xman.  Mr 

HXICBES.  Mr.  ICHORD 

Mr.  Charles   Wilson 
Van     Deerlin,     Mr. 
GLICKftXAN,    Mr.    Peice. 
TINGER)  : 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise 
which  an  individual's  social 
are   to  be  increased  on  accou 
retirement:   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER : 
H.R.  3387.  A  bill  to  continue 
of  June  30.  1980,  the  existing 
duties  on  synthetic  rutile;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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other  than         H.R.  3388.  A  bill  to  amend  Item  603.70  of 

procedures  for     the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  as 

dismissals;  to     they  relate  to  synthetic  rutile  as  a  titanium 

source  material;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Housing  Bank  to  pxirchase  mortgages  from 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  having 
rates  of  interest  no  higher  than  6  percent,  to 
refinance  mortgages  of  families  stricken  by 
unemployment,  to  provide  emergency  mort- 
gage relief,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.    MOAKLEY,    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr. 
Cotter,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Howabd, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Moorhead    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sttjdds,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts.   Mr.  Drinan.   Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Conyers,  and 
Mr.  MiKVA): 
H.R.   3390.   A  bill  to   amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  certain  funds  al- 
lotted to  States  for  the  construction  of  treat- 
ment works  shall  remain  available;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  plan  and  establish  wetland 
areas  in  association  with  water  resources 
development  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Piibllc  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Michael  O. 
Myers,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Brod- 
head, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 

CORRADA,    Ms.    CHISHOLM,    MT.    WEISS, 

Mr.  BoNiOR.  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gaydos,     Mr.     Dingell,     and     Mr. 

ROYBAL)  : 

H.R.  3393.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  program  for 
an  additional  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    YATRON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rangel.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Murphy  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  McHugh)  : 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 

Unemployment    Compensation   program   for 

an   additional   year;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 
H.R.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
ability due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  extremity  to  require 
specially  adapted  housing;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Teague, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Cottes.  Mr.  Str.atton,  Mr.  Bing- 
i  ntil  the  close  ham.  Mr.   Cornell.  Mr.  Danielson. 

suspension  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr. 

t|ie  Committee  Corman.  and  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 

fornia) : 
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H.R.  3397.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-year  re- 
search and  development  program  leading  to 
advanced  automobile  propulsion  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   McCoRM.\CK,   Mr.   Teague, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.   CoNTE,   and  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick)  : 
H.R.  3398.  A  bill  to  establish  a  5-year  re- 
search and  development  program  leading  to 
advanced    automobile    propulsion    systems, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Blanchard,      Mr.      Burgener,      Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Glickman,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Mc- 
Cormack,  Ms.   Mikulski,   Mr.  Mil- 
ford,   Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr.   Ottinger, 
Mr.     Richmond,     Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Roybal,     Mr.     Scheuer,     and     Mr. 
Stockman)  : 
H.R.  3399.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  national 
program  related   to  climate,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  BURGENER  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.    Davis,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr. 
Dickinson,       Mr.       Baoham,       Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Ms.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Waggonner.   Mr.   Jen- 
rette,   and   Mr.   Burlison   of   Mis- 
souri) : 
H.R.   3400.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $4,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  an  Indi- 
vidual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL : 
H.R.  3402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
to  designate  $1  of  their  Income  tax  liability 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  reducing  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DELANEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of   California,   Mr.   D'Amours, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
and  Mr.  Edgar)  : 
H.R.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct,  or  to  claim  a  credit  for,  amounts  paid 
as  tuition  to  provide  an  education  for  him- 
self, for  his  spouse,  or  for  his  dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    DERRICK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abdnor,    Mr.    Rose.    Mr.    Sisk,    Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers, Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Quayle,   Mr.   Hansen,  Mr.   Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Wihth, 
Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Pkessler,  and  Ms. 
Oakar)  : 
H.R.   3404.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  a  refundable 
tax  credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  to  certain  new  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,       Mr.       Cederberg,       Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  GoLDWATEE,  Mr.  Hn-Lis,  Mr. 
HoRTON,    Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr.    Lott, 
Mr.    McCormack,    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr. 
Price,    Mr.    Ruppe,    Mr.    Stockman, 
Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broyhill,    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Dakota,    Mr.    Badham,    Mr.    Bowen, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Oklahoma,     Mr. 
English,   Mr.   Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin,  Mr.    Murphy   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    John    T.    Myehs,    Mr.    Risen- 
HOOVER,   Mr.   SiKES,   Mr.   Slack,   Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  Mr.  Whitley)  . 
H.R.  3406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the   Committee    on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fountain,        Mr.        Moorhead       of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    Preyer,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Macuire, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer)  : 
H.R.  3407.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and   for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer)  : 
H.R.  3408.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project 
as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  project, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
lUlnols,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Zefer- 
etti) : 
H.R.  3409.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  complete 
Immunity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  currently  given  to  all  for- 
eign diplomats  and  their  staffs  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic 
Relations  as  the  basis  for  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  3410.  A  bill  to  provide  that  States  con- 
ducting Presidential  primary  elections  shall 
hold  elections  on  certain  days,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  3411.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  system 
for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the  termina- 
tion, continuation,  or  reestablishment  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  independent  regulatory 
agencies;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  3412.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Current  Population  Survey  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  so 
as  to  provide  each  State  with  monthly  un- 
employment statistics:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
titles  18  and  28  that  are  commonly  called  the 


Rules  Enabling  Acts  to  provide  a  uniform 
method  for  the  proposal  and  adoption  of 
certain  rules  of  court  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  3414.  A  bill  to  provide  that  contractors 
on  certain  civil  works  projects  on  Federal 
property  shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local 
laws  including  taxation,  to  provide  for  shar- 
ing of  revenues  from  such  property  with 
State  or  local  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baldus,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee,   Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Mottl, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3415.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  production,  distribution,   and 
use  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina : 
H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316(c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
provide  that  leasing  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage-poundage    marketing    quotas    after 
June  15  of  any  year  be  permitted  only  be- 
tween farms  on  which  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  was  planted  for 
such  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Murphy    of   New    York,    Mr.    Price, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  San- 
tini,  Mr.   Baucus,   Mr.  Taylor.   Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Gephardt)  ; 
H.R.  3417.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  manage- 
ment of  intermingled  national  forest  system 
and  privately  owned  lands  by  providing  for 
cooperative   boundary  fencing   and   noxious 
weed  control  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Breaux, 

Mr.  Marlenez,  Mr.  Rooney,  and  Mr. 

Walsh)  : 

H.R.  3418.  A  bill  to  provide  for  permanent 

tax  reductions  for  Individuals  and  businesses 

In  order  to  expand  both  Job  opportunities 

and  productivity  in  the  private  sector  of  the 

economy;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Dohnan,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino,   Mr.    Collins    of    TexEis,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
SON,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Pindlet,   Mr.   McCloskey,   and   Mr. 
McDonald)  : 
H.R.    3419.   A   blU   to   amend    the   Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  limit  certain  aspects  of 
Its  coverage  for  other  than  racial  groups;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  3420.  A  bill  to  reduce  speculation  in 
excess   lands   purchased   under   the   Federal 
reclamation  laws  by  Imposing  additional  re- 
strictions on  sales  and  resales  of  such  excess 
lands   originally   sold    to   qualify   for   water 
rights  under  such  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  i  : 
HJi.  3421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine   Act,    1936,   as  It   apphes   to   certain 
passenger  vessels  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  3422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  3423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  Insurance  to  certain 
veterans  unable  to  acquire  commercial  life 
insurance  because  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3425.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1798  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  interest  charged  for  edu- 
cational loans  under  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the  gain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  Individual's  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  3427.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  provide  relief  from  en- 
ergy emergencies  and  energy  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   MAZZOLI    (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Fenwick.    Mr.    Burgener,    Mr.   Eil- 
berg,   Mr.    Evans    of    Indiana,    Ms. 
Mikulski,      Mr.      McKinney,      Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  D'Amoubs  and  Mr.  Glickman)  : 
H.R.  3428.  A  bill   to  reform  the  method 
by  which  the  pay  for  Members  of  Congress 
Is  determined;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Glickman. 
and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.  3429.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    MINISH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Maguire,    Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Le  Fante.  Mrs.  Meyneh, 
and  Mr.  Patten)  : 
H.R.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotifica- 
tlon  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (Including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  through 
the  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  busi- 
ness concerns  threatened   with   dislocation, 
and    to    affected    communities,    to    prevent 
Federal  support  for  unjustified  dislocation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  3431.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal, and  Ms.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  3432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  grants  to  establish  demonstration 
programs  to  educate,  motivate,  and  encour- 
age secondary  school  students  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  pursue  professional 
training  at  the  graduate  level  In  the  biomedi- 
cal sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (lor  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Blouin.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Del- 
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LTJMS,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr 
Drinan) : 
H.R.  3433.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  Secondary  Education 
vide  grants  to  establish 
grams  to  educate,  motivate 
secondary    school    students 
taged    backgrounds    to 
training  at  the  gradiiate 
cal  sciences;  to  th 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  ( for 
CAN   of  Tennessee,  ilr. 
California,  Mr.  FASciLL 
BOY,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jenre*e 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Ledertr 
Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mrs 
MiKVA,   Mr.   MrrcHEit 
Mr.   MoAKLEY,   Mr.   Ifix, 
Miss  Dakar.  Mr.  Ot 
Patten  )  : 
H.R.  3434.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  Secondary  Education  A 
vide  grants  to  establish 
grams  to  educate,  motivate 
secondary   school   students 
taged    backgrounds    to    pursue 
training  at  the  graduate 
medical  sciences;  to  the 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for 
GEL,  Mr.  Richmond. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer 
Spellman,   Mr 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  WALORtN 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  3435.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  Secondary  Education  Act 
vide  grants  to  establish 
grams  to  educate,  motivate 
secondary   school   students 
taged    backgrounds    to    pursue 
training   at   the  graduate  leyel 
medical  sciences;  to  the 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  3436.  A  bill  to  impro^ 
Increasing    the    freedom    of 
teachers  to  change  employm*  nt 
lines  without  substantial  loss 
benefits  through  establlshmei  it 
State  program;  to  the 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for 
QuiE)  : 
H.R.  3437.  A  bill  to  make 
and  miscellaneous  amendmei^ts 
relating  to  vocational 
In  the  Education  Amendments 
the  Committee  on  Education 
By    Mr.    PERKINS    ( 
Thompson,  Mr.  Deni 
Mr.  Edwards  of 

MERSCHMIDT,     Mr 

Mr.  Spence)  : 
H.R.  3438.  A  bill  to  provldi 
gram  of  financial  assistance 
industrialization  centers  In 
new    skills    training 
other   national   communlty- 
tions  to  provide  comprehensl  ce 
services  to  create  1  million  n^w 
Job  opportunities;  to  the 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.   3439.   A  bill   to   ameid 
Civil  Defense  Act  of   1950  t^ 
civil  defense  funds  to  be  usefd 
defense  agencies  for  natural 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  thi  i 
Armed  Services. 
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LOTT,   Mr.   Mathis,   Mr.   Mikva,   Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.   Schttlze,  Mr.   Vander 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Winn  ) : 
H.R.  3440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    revise    certain    ad- 
ministrative  requirements  of  the   veterans' 
educational    programs,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    QUILLEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  3441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  certain  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  the  veterans'  educa- 
tional program,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.   Thone. 
and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.R.  3442.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  3444.  A  hill  to  provide  that  pay  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  may  take 
effect  no  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress  next  following  the  Congress  In 
which  they  are  approved;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  3445.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  recom- 
mendations for  adjustments  of  certain  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries  shall 
not  take  effect  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress approve  by  resolution  such  Increase;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.    BtTRGENER,    Mr.    Kindness.    Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
H.R.   3446.   A   bill   to   repeal   the  carryover 
basis   provisions  added   by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN : 
H.R.  3447.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  an  an- 
nuitant the  right  to  elect  within  1  year  after 
remarriage  whether  such  annuitant's  new 
spouse  shall  be  entitled,  if  otherwise  quali- 
fied, to  a  survivor  annuity,  and  to  eliminate 
the  annuity  reduction  made  by  an  unmar- 
ried annuitant  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
to  an  individual  having  an  insurable  Interest 
in  cases  where  such  individual  predeceases 
the  annuitant;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Fountain)  : 
H.R.  3448.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Members 
of  Congress  shall  be  separated  from  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  which  affects  the  annual 
or  quadrennial  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN    (for  herself,  Ms. 
Meyner,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Reuss.  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mrs.    Boggs,    Mr.    Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of  California,  Mr.   Pepper.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  BiNCHAM,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
H.R.  3449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vm  of  the 
Act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  attor- 
ney's fees  and  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
initiate  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STEIGER : 
H.R.   3450.   A   bill   to  establish   a  National 
Commission  on  the  Social  Security  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Van- 
der Jagt,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr. 
Murtha,    Mr.    Leach,    Mr.    Barnard, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness) : 
H.R.  3451.  A  bill  to  provide  the  American 
consumer  the  assurance  that  foreign  dairy 
products  marketed  in  the  United  States  meet 
minimum  standards  of  quality  by  requiring 
the  Inspection  of  these  products  at  the  U.S. 
ports  of  entry,  at  the  foreign  milk  processing 
plants  which  provide  dairy  products  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  foreign 
dairy   farms   which   supply   milk   to   foreign 
milk  processing  plants  for  the  production  of 
dairv  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Obey,   Mr.   Mitchell  of   New  York, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  McCormack, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  3452.  A  bill  to  provide  the  American 
consumer  the  assurance  that  foreign  dairy 
products  marketed  In  the  United  States  meet 
minimum  standards  of  quality  by  requiring 
the  inspection  of  these  products  at  the  U.S. 
ports  of  entry,  at  the  foreign  milk  processing 
plants  which  provide  dairy  products  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  foreign 
dairy   farms   which   supply   milk   in   foreign 
milk  processing  plants  for  the  production  of 
dairy  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TREEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moore)  : 
H.R.  3453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  In  order  to  Improve 
the  coastal  energy  impact  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3454.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  en- 
dangered  public   lands   for   preservation   as 
wilderness,  to  provide  for  the  study  of  addi- 
tional   endangered    public    lands    for    such 
designation,  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of   1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  3455.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Corman) : 
H.R.  3456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (Public  Law  83-536):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
H.R.  3457.  A  bill  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity and   economic   well-being    (Including 
the  Nation's  present  supplies  and  undevel- 
oped sources  of  energy,  fuel,  food,  and  fiber) 
from  damage  due  to  arbitrary  or  unsound 
regulations,  orders,  or  decisions  issued  by  ex- 
ecutive departments,  agencies,  and  commis- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  4-year  terms  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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to  limit  the  number  of  consecutive  terms 
that  hepresentatlves  and  Senators  may  serve, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Maroh   13  to  19.  1977.  as  "National  Commu- 
nity  Health   Week";    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRSENER,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
DiCGS.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Leach,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Mi- 
chel. Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Sarasin  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Vander  J.^ct, 
Mr.   Steiger,    Mr.   Wydler,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President   to   proclaim   September  8  of 
each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   FRENZEL: 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stockman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  staggered  4-year  terms 
for  Representatives,  for  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  terms  a  person  may  serve  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself,  Ms. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    CoNYERS,     Mr.     Dellums,     Mr. 
DiGGs,   Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.   Hawkins.   Ms.  Jor- 
dan, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  heritage  of  black  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA : 
H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclam  the  22d  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution 
recommending  the  creation  by  the  President 
of  a  special  task  force  to  report  on  factors 
relating  to  the  need  to  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  LEFANTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
killing  of  three  priests  and  four  nuns  at  the 
Musaml  mission  in  Rhodesia  was  an  unwar- 
ranted and  atrocious  act  of  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    ROE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Kemp)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Valen- 
tyn  Moroz.  historian,  writer,  and  spokesman 
for  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  Ukrainian 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government 


that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  provide  Valentyn  Moroz 
with  the  opportunity  to  accept  tlie  invita- 
tion of  Harvard  University;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  question  of  human  rights  violations  In 
the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  HEFNER: 
H.  Res.  272.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  officials 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   KETCHUM    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Frey,   Mr.   Fish,    Mr.   Vander   Jagt, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mrs. 
Heckler)  : 
H.    Res.    273.    Resolution    amending    rule 
XXII  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  Members  who  may  introduce  Jointly  any 
bill,  memorial,  or  resolution  and  to  provide 
the  addition  and  deletion  of  names  of  Mem- 
bers as  sponsors  after  the  introduction  of  a 
bill,  memorial,  or  resolution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brod- 
head,    Mr.   EiLBERG,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr. 
Magthre,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Murphy    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
H.   Res.  274.  Resolution  impeaching  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  of  a  high  misdemeanor 
In  office;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   JOHNSON   of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.   Harsha)  : 
H.  Res.  275.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and   studies 
authorized    by    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LATTA : 
H.  Res.  276.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendations    of    the    President    with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  of- 
ficials transmitted  to  the  Congress   in  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 
H.  Res.  277.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
salary  increases  proposed  by  the  President  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain  other  legis- 
lative officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  disapproving  cer- 
tain  recommendations   transmitted   by   the 
President  on  January   17,    1977,  concerning 
rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen-ice. 
By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dent,     Mr.     Erlenborn,     and     Mr. 
Quie)  : 
H.  Res.  279.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the   expenses  of  the  investigation   and 
study  of  welfare  and  pension  plans  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor;    to    the    Committee    on    House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  REUSS: 
H.  Res.  280.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO : 
H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
salary    Increase    for    Members    of    Congress 


proposed  by  the  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.  Res.  282.  Resolution  insisting  upon  re- 
tention of  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born, Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Frey,  Mrs.  Keys,  and  Mr.  Sisk): 
H.  Res.  284.  Resolution  to  require  that  the 
Congressional  Record  contain  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  rem.>rks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  directing  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish to  the  House  of  Representatives  certain 
Information  and  documents  respecting  com- 
munications made  by  Kim  Sang  Keun  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  to  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  relating  to  Members 
and  employees  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  AKAKA: 
H.R.  3458.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Librado 
Perez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AMBRO : 
H.R.  3459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Brian  Murray;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON : 
H.R.  3460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WiUlam 
J.  Elder  and  the  estate  of  Stephen  M.  Owens, 
deceased;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  3461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chln-Ho 
An;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H.R.   3462.   A   bUl   for   the  relief  of  Jaime 
Caro  Gregorio  and  Helen  llan  Gregorio;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3463.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Montagnoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
(nee    Schaefer)     Broomall    Condon;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  KEYS: 
H.R.  3465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
A.  Provencal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 

H.R.  3466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Harold 
J.  Applln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN : 

H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  2557. 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H.  Carleton", 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETIl'lONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn : 

44.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Julian  Edge,  Columbus,  Ga.,  relative  to  the 
location  of  a  proposed  southeastern  regional 
national  cemetery,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr 
I  began  printing  in  the 
Record  an  important 
ing  the  progress  to  date  o: 
unteer  force.  "The  All 
Current  Status  and 
pared  last  December  by 
ment  oflBcials  as  a 
the  incoming  Carter 

An  important  part  of 
was  its  discussion  of  the 
of  the  active  force.  Many 
that  the  Volunteer  Army 
its  draft-induced  predecessor 
prove  otherwise. 

The  military  services 
sticks  to  measure  quality 
level  of  education  and 
scores.  The  report  shows 
portion   of  high  school 
been  increasing  since  197 
favorably   to  the   pre- 
1964  period.  A  study  of 
scores  shows  a  steady 
ees  with  above  average 
ate  increase  in  those  with 
and,  most  important,  a 
crease  in  enlistees  with 
scores. 

Chapter  3  of  the  transitidn 
lows.  The  figures  contained 
bear  the  most  careful  att4ntion 
of  us: 

Chapteb  3. — Current  Stat^js  of  the 
Active  Force 

quantity 
All  Services  were  manned  at 
end  strength  objectives  in  FY 


two  yard- 
enlistees — 
standardized  test 
the  pro- 
graduates  has 
comparing 
conflict 
stanjdardized  test 
in  enlist - 
a  moder- 


-Viet;  lam 


increi  ise 


Draft 

Berry  plan. 
AFHPSPi.. 
Volunteers. 
Other...... 


Total. 


>  Armed  Force  health  professions  scholarship  program. 
'  Estimate. 


parapro  'esslonal 
dc:tors 


b<  en 


Several  programs  have  been 
at  more  efficient  use  of  physicians 
these   are   the  use   of 
clerical  personnel  to  relieve 
professional  details  and  the 
various  health  care  functions 

In  addition,  emphasis  has 
the  retention  of  doctors.  A  Varl4ble 
Pay    (VIP)    of  up   to   $13,500 
authorized  in  1974  in  an 
the  recruitment  and  retention 
sary  additional  physician 
evidence  indicates  that  the 
effective  in   increasing  physicik: 
However,  the  long-term  situati(  n 
certain  concerning  VIP 
ture  physician  requirement" 


effectivi  iness 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  9,  1977 


(Transition  Quarter)  and  the  first  month  of 
FY  1977. 

TABLE  l.-TOTAL  ACTIVE  MILITARY  STRENGTHS,  OFFICER 

AND  ENLISTED  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  FISCAL  YEARS  1976- 

77  (OCTOBER) 

|Obj.  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  year 

1976 


Fiscal  year 
TQ 


Fiscal  year 

1977 
(October) 


duty)  or  that  demand  higher  entry  stand- 
ards (electronics,  etc).  In  both  Instances 
current  levels  of  compensation  are  not  suf- 
flcient  to  attract  enough  volunteers  with  the 
desired  qualifications;  therefore,  a  bonus  is 
required.  $171.6  million  was  expended  In  FT 
1976  for  enlistment  and  reenlLstment  spe- 
cial skill  bonuses. 

TABLE  3.— SPECIAL  SKILL  BONUSES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Ac-  Ac-  Ac- 
tual tual  tual 
(per-  (per-  (per- 
Obj.     cent)  Obj.     cent)  Obj.      cent) 


Type  bonus 


Cases 


Cost 
(millions) 


Army 782 

Navy 525 

Marine  Corps...  1% 

Air  Force 584 

All  services..  2,087 


99-1- 
100 

98 
100 


790  99 

532  99 

196  97 

584  99 


784 
531 
192 
582 


99 

99 

99 

100 


99-1-  2, 102    99  2, 090 


99 


Recruiting  goals  were  achieved,  or  nearly 
achieved,  by  all  Services  in  FY  1976,  FT  TQ 
and  the  first  month  of  FY  1977. 

TABLE    2.— NONPRIOR    SERVICE    ENLISTED    ACCESSIONS 
MEN  AND  WOMEN,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976-77  (OCTOBER) 

|Obj.  in  thousands] 


Enlistment: 
Deferred : ' 

$1,500  combat  arms 928  $1.4 

$2,500  combat  arms 10,042  25.1 

$1,500  technical  skills 790  1.2 

$2,500  technical  skills :  1,015  2.5 

SubtoUl 12,775  30.2 

New: 

$1,500  combat  arms 2,229  3.3 

$2,500  combat  arms 12,352  30.8 

$1,500  technical  skills 1,259  1.9 

$2,500  technical  skills 542  1.6 

Subtotal-- 16,482  37.6 

Total,  enlistment  bonuses 29,257  67.8 

Total,  reenlistment  bonuses (')  103.8 

Total,  bonuses (')  171.6 


Fiscal  year 
1976 


Fiscal  year 
TQ 


Fiscal  year 
1977  (October) 


SCOl  es 

ai  erage  scores, 

su  )stantial  de- 

b4low  average 

report  fol- 

in  its  tables 

of  aU 


or  near  their 
1976,  FY  TQ 


Obj. 


Per- 
cent 


Ob]. 


Per- 
cent 


Obj. 


Per- 
cent 


Army 192.1 

Navy 101.6 

Marine  Corps..  53.1 

Air  Force 73.3 

All  services.  420.1 


100 
100 
100 
101 


59.4 
35.2 
15.4 
21.0 


96  16.9 

95  10.2 

95  4.4 

101  6. 3 


94 

99 

86 

103 


100    131.0 


97     37.8 


96 


Despite  the  overall  success  in  meeting 
recruiting  goals,  the  Services  continue  to 
have  difficulties  in  attracting  or  retaining 
men  for  certain  "critical  skills".  These  skills 
are  jobs  that  are  hazardous  or  otherwise  un- 
attractive (combat  arms  or  involtintary  sea 


1  Deferred  enlistment,  bonus  reflects  payment  of  bonus  upon 
graduation  from  initial  training  during  fiscal  year  1976  for  those 
enlisting  in  Tiscal  year  1975. 

>  Not  available. 

In  addition  to  bonus  payments,  adjust- 
ments in  recruiting  policies  with  respect  to 
special  skills  have  recently  been  made.  For 
example,  recruitment  for  the  less  attractive 
skills,  i.e.  combat  arms,  is  cvirrently  receiving 
additional  emphasis. 

The  large  shortfall  in  physicians,  which 
was  feared  at  the  inception  of  the  AVF,  has 
not  occurred.  As  of  30  September  1976,  9e'7, 
of  physician  billets  were  filled.  Currently,  the 
Services  rely  on  a  combination  of  voluntary 
enlistments,  and  for  the  next  several  years, 
those  still  liable  for  duty  under  the  draft 
motivated  Berry  plan. 


TABLE  4.— DOD  MEDICAL  CORPS  ACCESSIONS:  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-80 


Fiscal  year— 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

TQ 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,299 

2,082 

1,751 

1,437 

991 

511 

219 

25 

2 

25 

150 

345 

388 

360 

660 

727 

1,018 

1,015 

205 

132 

454 

2  726 

1?? 

(^) 

« 

(') 

(?) 

779 

728 

497 

311 

194 

128 

133 

93 

3,425 


3,092 


3,047 


i  2, 862 


(') 


O 
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(?) 
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5  Unknown. 
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QUALITY 

Two  yardsticks  used  by  the  Services  to 
assess  quality  of  enlistees  are  level  of  educa- 
tion (whether  or  not  the  enlistee  has  com- 
pleted high  school)  and  standardized  test 
scores. 

The  Services  have  attempted  to  attract  a 
high  proportion  of  volunteers  who  have  com- 
pleted high  school.  One  reason  for  the  em- 
phasis on  high  school  graduate  accessions  is 
that  they  exhibit  fewer  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. Trends  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  "high  school  graduates  have  been  increas- 
ing since  1974,  comparing  favorably  to  the 
1964  period.  i  gED's  included, 


TABLE    5.— NONPRIOR    SERVICE    ENLISTED    ACCESSIONS, 
MEN  AND  WOMEN,  FISCAL  YEAR  1964,  1974-TQ 


Ilr 

thousands] 

Percent  high  school  diploma  graduates 

Fiscal  year 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 
Corps 

Air           All 
Force    services 

19641 

1974 

1975 

1976 

TO 

67 
50 
58 
59 
60 

58 
52 
71 
76 
77 

61 
50 
53 
62 
76 

84            68 
92            61 
91            66 
89            69 
87            71 
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Additionally,  standardized  test  scores  are 
used  by  the  Services  to  indicate  quality. 
These  scores  are  obtained  by  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB) .  The  test  covers  such  areas  as  arith- 
metic reasoning,  word  knowledge,  tool  knowl- 
edge, pattern  analyses,  general  science,  etc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  basis  of  ASVAB  test  scores,  applicants 
are  divided  into  mental  groups  ranging  from 
a  high  military  aptitude  (Category  I)  to  a 
low  military  aptitude  (Category  V) .  The  test 
(as  well  as  tests  used  prior  to  the  ASVAB) 
differentiates  among  above  average  (Mental 
Groups  I  &  II),  average  (Mental  group  III) 
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and  below  average  (Mental  Groups  IV) .  Men- 
tal Group  V  applicants  are  disqualified  by 
law  from  military  service.  Quality  has  been 
maintained  and,  in  some  instances,  has  im- 
proved significantly  between  the  1964  to  TQ 
period. 


TABLE  6.-PERCENT  SHARE  OF  MALE  NONPRIOR  SERVICE  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS  IDENTIFIED  BY  MENTAL  CATEGORY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1964,  1974-TQ 


Fiscal  year 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  0>rps 

Air  Force 

All  Services 

1  and  II 

III 

IV 

1  and  II 

III 

IV 

1  and  II 

III 

IV 

land  II 

III 

IV 

1  and  II 

III 

IV 

1964. 

38.0 

54.8 

7.2 

41.1 

48.0 

10.9 

37.5 

53.3 

9.2 

49.9 

45.8 

4.3 

42.0 

50.3 

7.7 

19/4. 

31.0 

51.1 

17.8 

34.7 

61.8 

3.5 

33.4 

59.1 

7.5 

45.6 

53.9 

.6 

34.9 

54.9 

10.2 

19/5. 

34.8 

55.1 

10.1 

38.0 

57.1 

4.8 

36.7 

59.7 

3.5 

44.0 

55.6 

.4 

37.5 

56.3 

6.1 

19/6. 

35.3 

57.3 

7.4 

43.8 

52.1 

4.1 

40.4 

56.7 

2.9 

51.0 

48.5 

.5 

40.8 

54.4 

4.8 

!«- 

33.5 

57.6 

8.9 

48.5 

48.5 

3.0 

44.6 

51.5 

3.9 

63.9 

35.8 

.3 

44.1 

50.7 

5.S 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6  above,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  enlistees  with 
above  average  scores,  a  moderate  increase  in 
those  with  average  scores,  and,  of  most  im- 
portance, a  steady  decrease  In  enlistees 
with  below  average  scores 

ATTRITION 

The  Services  enlist  a  sizeable  number  of 
individuals  who  are  separated  prior  to  com- 
pleting their  enlistment  obligations.  These 
separations  are  costly  because  early  separa- 
tions must  be  replaced  by  new  accessions. 
This,  in  turn,  leads  to  increased  accession 
requirements;  higher  recruiting,  training 
and  travel  costs;  reduced  average  experience 
levels;   and  increased  unit  turbulence.  High 


early  attrition  also  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  maintain  high  school  graduates  at  a 
satisfactory  proportion  of  accessions  and  to 
recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  combat  arms 
personnel. 

With  the  advent  of  the  AVF,  there  Is 
greater  latitude  in  discharging  personnel. 
Tighter  management  of  this  licence  may  be 
required. 

In  FT  1976,  approximately  80,000  individ- 
uals who  had  not  completed  one  year  of 
service  were  separated  from  the  enlisted 
ranks.  This  number  is  about  20%  of  the 
average  FT  1975-76  non-prior  service  acces- 
sion intake.  Table  7  shows  attrition  both 
during  the  first  six-month  period  and  dur- 
ing   the    first   year   for    selected    accession 

TABLE  7.-  ATTRITION  DURING  THE  1ST  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  « 


groups  beginning  In  1973.  Based  on  loss  data 
current  as  of  June  1976,  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  attrition  in  the  first  year  of  service  is 
increasing  while  Navy  and  Air  Force  attri- 
titlon  is  decreasing  (A  Navy  pilot  project 
initiated  in  1976  may  reveal  a  method  to 
separate  early  those  who  would  be  discharged 
later,  thus  possibly  reversing  this  downward 
first-year  attrition  trend.)  For  the  latest 
available  accession  group,  July-December 
1975,  13.3%  of  DoD  accessions  were  seperated 
during  the  first  six  months  of  service.  A  20% 
reduction  in  first  year  attrition  could  reduce 
annual  accession  requirements  by  16,000  and 
a  20%  reduction  in  total  first  term  attrition 
could  reduce  annual  accession  requirements 
by  24,000. 


Army 


Navy 


Marine  Corps 


Air  Force 


0  to  179  days    0  to  365  days    0  to  179  days    0  to  365  days    0  to  179  days    0  to  365  days    0  to  179  days      0  to  365  days 


July  to  December  1973: 

Number  of  accessions 86,615 

Percent  separated 14.6                  19.9 

July  to  December  1974: 

Number  of  accessions 103,159 

Percent  separated- 15.0                 22.7 

July  to  December  1975: 

Number  of  accessions 90,369 

Percent  separated 17.2 


45, 175 
U.l  17.3 

58,653 
12. 6  18. 8 


(?) 


51,182 
8.4 


(?) 


24,423 
10. 2  13. 7 

30,022 
14. 2  18. 2 

26,632 
17. 0  (5 


36,740 
10.6 

37,378 
9.0 

38,045 
7.9 


17.8 
13.4 
(») 


I  Separations  as  of  June  1976,, 


>  Not  available. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  END 
SPECULATION  OF  EXCESS  LAND 
PURCHASED  IN  FEDERAL  RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  be  introducing  a  measure  de- 
signed to  put  an  end  to  speculation  in 
connection  with  excess  land  purchased  in 
Federal  reclamation  projects.  My  bill 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  imposing  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  future  sales  of  excess 
reclamation  lands. 

Under  present  law,  an  individual  pos- 
sessing more  than  160  acres  of  land  serv- 
iced by  a  Federal  water  project  is  re- 
quired to  pledge  to  divest  himself  of  that 
excess  acreage  within  a  set  period  of 
time — usually  IC  years.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  approve  that  sale  price, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  ap- 
praised bona  fide  value  of  the  land  in 
question — separate  and  apart  from  the 
value  added  by  virtue  of  existing  or  pro- 
posed reclamation  project  works.  Un- 


fortunately, however,  subsequent  sales  of 
the  land  are  not  overseen  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

In  my  part  of  the  coimtry,  an  unfortu- 
nate phenomenon  has  been  occurring. 
Speculators  purchase  excess  acreage 
from  the  original  owner  at  the  approved 
price  and  soon  thereafter  sell  that  acre- 
age at  fair  market  value — frequently 
twice  the  previous  price. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  this  specula- 
tive activity  by  mandating  that  the  in- 
dividual initially  purchasing  the  excess 
tract  file  an  aflRdavit  with  the  coimty 
recorder's  office  after  the  sale  price  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  affidavit  would  state  that 
water  rights  would  not  be  carried  over  to 
sales  occurring  during  the  next  10  years, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
proved the  sale  price  on  the  same  basis 
as  previously — that  is,  without  reference 
to  the  construction  or  proposed  con- 
struction of  any  loclamation  project 
works.  After  the  10-year  period  had 
passed,  it  would  be  almost  certain  that 
any  resale  advantages  would  have  evapo- 
rated as  a  result  of  taxes  and  water 
charges  assessed. 
In  this  maimer,  I  hope  to  assure  that 


unreasonable  gains,  which  are  incurred 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer 
who  of  course  subsidizes  these  projects, 
would  not  result  from  the  resale  of  excess 
lands.  There  is  little  doubt  in  all  quarters 
that  this  type  of  reform  is  long  overdue. 


FLOODING  DISASTER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember, the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  predicted  below- 
normal  temperatures  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  Now,  as  we  endure  the 
most  severe  winter  we  have  seen  in  years 
and  the  worst  natural  gas  shortage  to 
date,  it  seems  that  perhaps  we  should 
have  given  more  serious  consideration  to 
the  NOAA  seasonal  temperature  outlook. 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  examine 
closely  and  act  on  the  National  Weather 
Service's  predictions  for  spring  flooding. 
The  Service  advises  that  four  factors  re- 
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lated  to  our  hard  winter 
to  heavy  flooding  in 
Virginia,  and  my  own  Stat< 

First,  tlie  water  content 
around  the  Canawha  River 
ginia  reached  record  levels 
As  this  drains,  the  water 
taries  of  the  Ohio  River  belcjw 
will  no  doubt  be  high. 

Second,    smaller    rivers 
more  completely  than  in 
many  is  between  6  to  20  incljes 
some  West  Virginia  rivers 
solid.  As  these  thaw,  water 

Third,  frozen  ground  coujd 
to  flooding.  Areas  not 
have  frozen  as  deep  as  3  to 
falls  on  this  frozen  ground 
and  March,  flooding  will 
Service  predicts  that  if 
normally,  water  draining 
ground  will  create  a  "bank 
tion.  In  other  words,  river; 
about  at  flood  stage. 

Fourth,  the  Weather 
ice  jams  as  frozen  rivers 
These  could  seriously  hinde: ' 
of  coal  and  other  essential ; 
States  that  have  been  hardest 
present  weather  crisis. 

Local  National  Weather 
are  taking  readings  of 
and  issuing  summaries  twic 
At  both  the  local  and  na 
they  are  meeting  with 
the  Federal  Disaster 
istration.   the  Corps  of 
Geological  Survey,  and  the 
chart  plans  to  reduce 
deal  effectively  with  possiljle 
cies. 

Next  week  these  agencies 
to  Congress  their 
dealing  with  flooding.  I 
leagues  in  the  affected 
their  suggestions  carefully 
age  local  officials  to  utilize 
respect,    I   must    commenc 
James  Rhodes,  who  has 
actively  to  ward  off 
associated  with  the  predict^! 
the  Ohio  River.  If  others 
approach,  we  may  be  able 
property,    crops,    energy 
lives.  We  have  been  forew 
now  have  an  opportunity 
the  effects  of  severe  floodini  t 
afford  to  let  this  opportuni 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ROB^ON 
MAN  OF  THE  CIVIL 
BOARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREStNTATIVES 


Boird 


Wednesday.  February  9,  1977 

Mr.   ANDERSON    of    Caifomia. 
Speaker,  Mr.  John  E.  Robs^n 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
mitted    his    resignation 
Carter,  effective  April  30, 

In  my  judgment,  the  for^ost  accom- 
plishment of  Chairman  Rojson's  tenure 
has  been  to  lead  the  Board  to  a  position 
of  unanimoas  support  for  regulatory  re- 
form legislation.  Chairmai    Robson  In- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sisted  that  the  Board  not  take  a  position 
hastily,  but  only  after  a  thorough  and 
searching  examination  of  the  regulatory 
process  which  the  agency  administers. 
The  examination  was  conducted  without 
preconceptions,  and  without  any  defen- 
siveness  over  the  agency's  record.  The 
results  were  well  worth  the  time  taken. 
Under  Chairman  Robson's  leadership  the 
Board  reached  a  conclusion  which  Is 
highly  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  for 
a  Government  agency;  that  less  regula- 
tion and  more  competitive  freedom  for 
the  regulated  industry  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  industry  and  the 
passengers  and  shippers  it  serves. 

Chairman  Robson's  tenure  has  also 
been  notable  for  the  substantial  efforts 
which  the  Board  has  made  to  admin- 
ister the  existing  law  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  Board  is  now  seriously  con- 
sidering allowing  new  entrants  into  the 
trunkline  industry,  and  these  new  en- 
trants are  proposing  to  offer  fares  well 
below  the  level  now  prevailing.  The 
Board  has  also  allowed  existing  carriers 
to  experiment  with  substantially  reduced 
offpeak  fares.  In  a  related  area  the  Board 
has  expanded  the  availability  of  low-cost 
charter  service,  by  authorizing  one-stop 
inclusive  tour  charters  and  advance 
booking  charters. 

Chairman  Robson  has  taken  many 
steps  to  insure  the  integrity  and  open- 
ness of  the  Board's  activities.  He  has 
maintained  a  public  log  which  discloses 
all  visitors  to  his  office  and  the  subjects 
they  discuss.  The  Board's  recent  regula- 
tions under  the  so-called  sunshine  leg- 
islation go  considerably  farther  than  is 
legally  required  in  opening  the  work  of 
the  Board  to  public  observation. 

These  are  only  the  highlights  of  the 
accomplishments  which  have  marked 
Chairman  Robson's  tenure  at  the  CAB. 
The  Board  has  changed  dramatically 
during  his  administration,  and  the 
chanees  promise  great  benefits  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Robson's  expertise 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  public  will 
be  missed  bv  us  all.  Now,  though,  he  has 
more  time  to  spend  with  his  lovely  vdfe. 
Margaret,  and  their  two  sons,  Matthew 
and.  Douslas. 

My  wife,  Lee  joins  me  in  wishing  John 
Robson  and  his  family  all  the  best  that 
life  has  to  offer  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
McCOURT 


DELMA 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Sneaker,  it  is 
with  special  pride  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing community  service  rendered  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Delma 
McCourt.  Jefferson  County  extension 
economist. 

Mrs.  McCourt  is  retiring  this  year  after 
devoting  her  entire  career  toward  help- 
ing to  educate  others  and  to  raise  their 
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standard  of  living.  She  has  served  for  23 
years  in  Jefferson  County  as  county 
extension  home  economist,  7  years  as 
home  economist  in  Brooke  County,  W. 
Va.,  and  4  years  working  with  FHA  in 
Noble  and  Monroe  Counties.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  to  or- 
ganize the  meals  on  wheels  program  in 
the  Steubenville  area. 

She  initiated  the  restoration  and  reno- 
vation with  the  help  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Home  Council  of  Fernwood  State 
Forest  and  the  St.  James  Cemetery  as  an 
historical  landmark  in  Jefferson  County. 

She  has  worked  with  low  income  and 
minority  groups  in  Jefferson  County 
helping  to  educate  and  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

She  initated  and  conducted  the  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  program  in 
the  county. 

She  is  respected  by  all  community  or- 
ganizations for  her  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  their  programs. 

She  is  loved  and  respected  by  the 
youth  in  the  county  for  her  many  years 
of  working  with  4-H  clubs  and  by  the 
homemakers  for  her  dedicated  commit- 
ment to  improve  their  way  of  life. 

For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Extension  Service,  they  know  the  im- 
measurable contributions  which  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  McCourt. 

My  wife,  Betty,  joins  with  me  in  wish- 
ing Delma  and  her  husband,  Mac,  well 
and  every  happiness  in  the  future.  We 
will  miss  her.  but  know  she  will  never 
cease  her  selfless  assistance  to  others. 


ST.  ED'S  UNIVERSITY  INVOLVED  IN 
INNOVATIVE  EDUCATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  years,  college  administrators 
throughout  the  country  have  begun 
minicourses  to  fill  the  void  between  the 
traditional  Christmas  break  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  term. 

Among  these  innovative  educational 
institutions  has  been  St.  Edward's  Uni- 
versity in  Austin.  Tex.,  a  liberal  arts 
school  with  a  rich  history. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  car- 
ried a  storv  about  the  minisemester  ad- 
ventures of  one  group  of  St.  Ed's  stu- 
dents. It  was  written  by  a  very  fine  Aus- 
tin journalist,  Anita  Brewer: 
Texans  in  "Jantjart  Term"  Break  Travel 
TO  Scotland  Yard 

(By  Anita  Brewer) 

Austin,  Tex. — During  the  January  term, 
some  70  criminal  justice  students  from  Sam 
Houston  State  University  and  St.  Edward's 
University  flew  from  Texas  to  England's 
Scotland  Yard.  In  Texas,  police  carry  guns; 
in  England  they  do  not.  Why? — was  the  as- 
signment. 

Don  Doyle  of  the  Austin  Police  Depart- 
ment, a  graduate  student  In  criminal  Jus- 
tice at  St.  Edward's  University,  says  the 
Texans'  Interest  in  Commander  Gideon  and 
Inspector  Roger  West,  of  mystery  story  fame, 
was  no  stronger  than  the  Britishers'  interest 
In  TV's  Kojak.  Marshal  Dillon,  and  Police- 
woman Angle  Dickinson. 
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During  the  last  decade  "Jan.  terms,"  or 
short.  Intensive  college-credit  courses  fitting 
Into  the  period  between  Christmas  and  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  semester  In  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  Texas  have  pro- 
liferated. Many  of  these — like  the  visit  to 
Scotland  Yard — involve  International  travel. 
Nearly  200  college  students  were  on  the 
chartered  flight  to  London.  The  130  who 
were  not  criminal  Justice  students  were 
mostly  English  majors  on  their  way  to  walk 
where  Shakespeare  had  walked. 

Don  Post,  chairman  of  the  St.  Edward's 
University  division  which  Includes  criminal 
Justice,  says  the  January  term  program  was 
so  successful  he  Is  working  with  Scotland 
Yard  to  set  up  another  for  late  May. 

"With  those  majoring  In  criminal  Justice, 
were  accounting  and  sociology  students,"  Mr. 
Post  explains.  "One  of  the  great  values  of 
January  term  courses  is  that  they  allow 
students  in  one  discipline  to  sample  for 
a  short  time  an  academic  interest  outside 
their  major.  We  believe  It  expands  educa- 
tional possibilities  and  choices  considerably." 
Officers  from  Scotland  Yard  lectured  the 
visitors  In  the  conference  rooms  at  the 
Penta  Hotel.  After  the  lecture  sessions,  the 
American  students  in  small  groups  visited 
Old  Bailey,  Scotland  Yard  Itself,  labora- 
tories, Jails,  and  courts.  They  asked  ques- 
tions. They  read.  They  looked.  They  listened. 
They  scanned  annual  reports. 

They  learned — learned  facts,  learned 
philosophies  of  law  enforcement,  and 
learned  of  common  problems:  that  crime  is 
increasing  in  London  as  In  cities  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Metro  Police  in  London,  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  in  London  has 
risen  by  450  percent  since  1950. 

Among  the  "good  ideas"  the  students 
brought  back  with  them  are  alternatives 
to  traditional  probation  and  parole.  In  Lon- 
don, as  a  condition  of  probation,  some  of- 
fenders Eire  required  to  do  public  service 
work  in  their  spare  time — up  to  ?40  hours 
within  a  year,  working  in  hospitals,  on  play- 
grounds, in  park  maintenance,  painting  and 
repairing  public  buUdlngs. 

Often  probationers  are  required  to  live 
in  a  hostel — work  outside  the  hostel  and 
pay  for  their  own  room  and  board. 

"Of  course,  we  learned  a  lot,"  the  stu- 
dents agree,  'but  more  than  facts,  the  ex- 
perience was  personally  expanding." 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  SERVICE  OF 
JEAN  AND  PHIL  HOLMES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
sliare  with  my  colleagues  the  fine  letter, 
dated  January  31,  which  I  have  received 
from  Jean  and  Phil  Holmes  of  Beloit, 
Wis.,  telling  me  of  their  Peace  Corps 
service  in  Peru.  From  1971  to  1973,  Mrs. 
Holmes  served  in  a  clinic  for  crippled 
children,  and  Mr.  Holmes  worked  in 
agricultural  research.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  they  began  their 
Peace  Corps  service  somewhat  late  in 
life,  after  their  children  had  been 
raised. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  establish  the  Peace  Corps,  I  think  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes'  comments  are  im- 
portant testimony  to  the  continued  need 
for  the  Corps.  The  text  of  their  letter 
follows: 
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January  31,  1977. 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss. 

Dear  Sir  :  Just  had  opportunity  to  read  the 
Peace  Corps  article  In  Oct.  3  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal. I  wish  I  could  tell  you  all  about  the  ex- 
perience of  my  wife  Jean  and  I  while  In  Peace 
Corps  Peru  from  '71  to  "73,  but  It  would  take 
volumes. 

We  were  right  at  about  50  years  of  age  and 
had  completed  30  years  milking  cows  on  our 
300  acre  dairy  farm  In  Rock  County  and  had 
raised  our  3  children  to  18  years  or  more. 
Since  our  return  we  have  made  at  least  70 
group  presentations  with  slides  and  narra- 
tions. It  was  such  an  enlightening  experience 
we  are  always  eager  to  make  such  presenta- 
tions. 

Neither  of  us  have  a  college  background 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  deterrent  at  the  outset; 
however,  Jean  has  experience  In  doctor's  of- 
fices and  has  passed  all  of  the  CMA  (certified 
medical  assistants)  courses  and  examina- 
tions. She  spent  her  time  in  a  clinic  for 
crippled  poor  children.  Her  work  Included 
sorting  of  medicines  and  supplies  donated  by 
U.S.  church  missions — all  in  English,  which 
no  one  in  the  clinic  could  read.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuing process  translating  and  cataloging 
medicines  and  directions. 

I  found  ever  increasing  work  of  variety.  Of 
course  there  was  my  official  assignment  which 
was  with  the  Ag.  Research  Department.  I  also 
found  tremendous  opportunity  with  private 
enterprises  such  as  a  large  dairy  company  in 
Arequlpa  with  their  fieldmen  out  in  the 
countryside  which  was  virtually  all  through 
the  Andes  mountains  of  southern  Peru.  In 
addition  I  worked  with  farm  machinery  im- 
porters and  retail  dealers. 

They  have  Just  not  had  the  experience  with 
farm  machinery  that  we  take  for  granted 
here  in  the  U.S.  and  I  might  add  they  con- 
sulted frequently  and  readily  accepted  what 
I  could  offer. 

Another  type  of  work,  I  thought,  was  a  6 
month  assignment  of  Just  plain  agriculture 
extension  type  work  in  remote  valleys  where 
the  Peruvian  government  was  apparently  un- 
able to  provide  extenslonists.  Peru  Is  very 
poor  compared  to  the  U.S.  and  it  shows  up 
in  the  extent  they  can  provide  extension 
workers  for  their  people. 

By  the  end  of  the  2  years  we  were  so  ex- 
hausted and  anxious  to  get  home  we  could 
hardly  wait  to  leave  Peru.  But  now  I  realize 
that  experience  has  affected  every  day  of  mv 
life. 

I  hope  you  do  not  lose  heart  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  regret  it  Is  no  longer  accepted  In 
Peru.  Upon  final  retirement  from  our  farm, 
I  hope  to  return  to  something  similar.  If  not 
to  Peru,  perhaps  to  another  Peace  Corps  as- 
signment It  depends  on  my  state  of  health 
because  it  is  a  vigorous  experience  compared 
to  being  put  on  a  shelf  In  a  retirement  home. 
But,  oh,  so  much  more  rewarding. 

Thank  you  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Please  keep 
it  alive  and  unadulterated.  We  were  suspected 
by  some  of  being  CIA  agents. 

If  you  feel  any  of  your  colleagues  might 
benefit  from  a  letter  of  testimony  in  behalf 
of  Peace  Corps  support  I  would  be  pleased  to 
oblige. 

Sincerely, 

Phil  Holmes. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February,  we  pay  trib- 
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ute  to  the  memory  of  George  Washing- 
ton, who  led  our  Nation  to  independence ; 
and  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  led  our 
Nation  to  war  to  preserve  its  vmion  from 
dissolution.  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  also  remember  the  birth  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  "hero  of  two 
worlds." 

Kosciuszko  began  his  education  as  a 
member  of  the  corps  of  cadets  in  Poland 
and  later  furthered  his  military  career 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Prussia. 

Attracted  by  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  their  quest  for  independ- 
ence, this  Polish -bom  patriot  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  and  was  engaged 
by  the  Philadelphia  Defense  Committee 
to  assist  in  the  fortification  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  he  became  associated 
with  several  major  campaigns  of  the 
American  Revolution.  As  a  result  of 
his  military  ingenuity.  Congress  granted 
him  an  appointment  as  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  can  also  be  remembered  for  the  de- 
sign of  military  defenses  at  West  Point, 
and  his  name  has  proudly  been  linked 
with  the  earliest  beginnings  of  our  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

After  the  second  partition  of  his  na- 
tive country,  he  returned  to  Poland  in 
1784.  Kosciuszko  led  a  national  uprising 
which  was  successful  in  its  early  stages 
against  the  Russian  invaders,  but  finally 
collapsed  to  be  followed  by  the  final  par- 
tition which  erased  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

However,  Kosciuszko  who  is  rightly 
honorea  as  the  "hero  of  two  worlds," 
helped  Americans  secure  their  inde- 
pendence and  did  his  utmost  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  save  Poland  from  extinction. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  as  a  native  of  a 
foreign  land,  made  a  great  donation  to 
our  American  heritage  for  his  efforts  in 
our  struggle  for  freedom.  Let  us  salute 
his  valor  and  determination  as  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom  and  rights  of  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO   GERALD  FORD  VISIT 
TO    SAN   GABRIEL   MISSION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  our  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  for  taking  a  special  order 
in  order  that  I  may  pay  appropriate 
tribute  to  a  man  who  served  our  country 
well,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  four  qualities  that  come  to  my 
mind  relating  to  the  man  Gerald  Ford 
both  as  the  President  and  as  a  public 
servant  are  decency,  fairness,  balance, 
and  integrity.  These  are  noble  quahties 
that  he  brought  to  the  OflBce  of  the  Pres- 
idency at  a  time  when  such  qualities 
were  needed. 

Many  Members  have  already  spoken 
of  his  integrity  and  his  openness.  Those 
worthy  attributes  were  especially  needed 
at  the  time  he  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent. His  most  vociferous  critics  easily 
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Office  of  the  Presidency.  GeraJd  Ford 
deeply  felt  that  responsibility.  He  did 
that  by  his  actions  on  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  San  Gabriel.  Calif. 

Again  I  tiiank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  for 
giving  me  this  chance  to  express  In 
definitive  words  what  all  of  us  felt  when 
Jerry  Ford  gave  us  his  closing  State  of 
the  Union  address  here  in  this  Chamber 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  warm,  de- 
served reception  for  a  man  who  did  in- 
deed give  it  his  all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  SEPARATE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH 
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HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  I  sponsored 
in  the  last  Congress  that  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Executive  Department, 
at  the  Cabinet  level,  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Health  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  all  pro- 
grams relating  to  health  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secretary* 
of  this  Department  of  Health  would  be 
a  properly  qualified  doctor  of  medicine 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  change  is 
needed  to  assure  more  efficient  and  co- 
ordinated delivery  of  health  services  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  In  my  view, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  simply  too  large  and  un- 
wieldy to  manage  our  Nation's  health 
affairs,  much  less  establish  a  realistic 
health  policy  for  the  Nation.  Despite  the 
well-meaning  actions  of  capable  individ- 
uals with  the  Department,  HEW  has  out- 
grown its  abihty  to  coordinate  and  ad- 
minister health  programs  effectively. 

Since  its  establishment  by  F>resident 
Eisenhower  in  1953,  HEW  has  grown  into 
a  bureaucracy  of  about  136,400  employees 
with  an  overall  budget  of  more  than  $128 
billion,  one-third  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  More  than  300  categorical  grant 
programs  are  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment, some  40  of  which  are  separate  Fed- 
eral health  programs  spending  $33.4  bil- 
lion on  medical  and  health-related  ac- 
tivities. 

The  lack  of  coordination  of  health 
programs  at  the  Federal  level  accom- 
panied by  increased  regulatory  "red- 
tape"  has  concerned  me  for  many  years. 
Since  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  over 
12  years  ago,  the  situation  has  worsened 
as  the  scope  of  Federal  involvement  has 
increased.  Without  a  doubt,  HEW's 
cumbersome,  disjointed  structure  leads 
to  inefficient  use  of  taxpayer's  dollars  as 
a  result  of  duplication  and  overlap  within 
the  Department.  Interagency  coordina- 
tion is  often  a  hit-and-miss  proposition. 
Many  agencies  have  little  understanding 
of  similar  programs  m  other  bureaus,  or 
act  as  if  they  are  unaware  that  such 
programs   exist.   I   am   convinced   that 
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health  policy  can  be  more  rationally  de- 
veloped and  that  the  health  programs  of 
our  Nation  better  handled  if  they  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
agency  of  manageable  size  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Of  paramount  concern  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  national  health  policy  to 
guide  Federal  health  programs  and  ex- 
penditures. No  central  body  or  group 
exists  within  the  executive  branch  that 
is  responsible  for  developing  Federal 
health  policy  and  evaluating  Federal 
performance  In  light  of  that  policy. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Coordination 
Commission,  to  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  the  Secretaries  of 
other  departments  as  the  President  may 
designate,  whose  duties  would  be  the  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams within  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  the  end  that  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary overlapping  and  duplication  of 
services  and  health  resources  are 
avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  approach  of  establishing  a  separate 
Department  of  Health  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  Many  distinguished  colleagues — 
both  here  and  in  the  Senate — have  lent 
their  support  to  such  a  measure  in  the 
past.  In  addition,  many  health  profes- 
sions organizations  are  also  on  record 
endorsing  the  principles  of  this  approach. 
Some  of  these  groups  include :  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers.  By 
establishing  a  separate  Department  of 
Health,  all  levels  of  government  which 
are  concerned  with  eCfective  management 
of  health  programs  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  increased  coordination  of  such  re- 
organization. 

Truly  the  time  has  now  come  to  end 
the  uncertain  status  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  health  care.  How  can 
we  legislate  future  health  programs — 
such  as  national  health  insurance — if  we 
continue  to  ignore  the  incontestable 
fact  that  health  is  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal concern  to  each  citizen  in  this 
country.  The  people  of  our  Nation  de- 
serve better  than  the  impersonal,  com- 
plex redtape  maze  that  now  fetters  much 
of  the  Federal  stewardship  of  health  af- 
fairs. 

We  can  and  must  bring  reason  to  the 
Federal  role  in  health.  Responsibility 
must  be  clearly  delineated  and  a  national 
health  policy  must  be  developed  and  co- 
ordinated by  those  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  the  health  field.  I  believe  these 
objectives  can  be  best  achieved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  single,  cabinet-level 
Department  of  Health.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  you  for  your  consideration.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  bill's  provisions  follows: 
Department  of  Health 

This  bill  would  create  within  the  Executive 
Department,  at  the  Cabinet  level,  a  separate 
Department  ol  Health  headed  by  a  Secretary 
of  Health,  which  would  administer  all  pro- 
grams relating  to  health  now  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  of  this  De- 
partment of  Health  would  have  to  be  a  doctor 
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of  medicine,  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  would  also  be  staffed  by 
an  Undersecretary  of  Health  (also  a  doctor 
of  medicine)  and  assistant  secretaries  (doc- 
tors of  medicine  or  other  persons  with  ex- 
perience and  background  in  the  field  of 
health  services  and  health  education)  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Coordination  Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  the  Secretaries  of  other  depart- 
ments as  the  President  may  designate,  whose 
duties  would  be  the  coordination  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  within  their  respective 
departments  to  the  end  that  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
services  and  health  resources  are  avoided. 


CONSERVATIVE  CAUCUS  OPPOSES 
CONFIRMATION  OP  WARNKE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker,  oppo- 
sition to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  grow- 
ing among  thoughtful  persons  con- 
cerned over  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
It  was  notable  yesterday  that  when  Mr. 
Warnke  testified  that  he  did  not  endorse 
or  say  he  would  support  the  continua- 
tion of  one  single  major  weapons  system 
of  the  United  States.  The  inference  was 
that  all  of  them  were  "up  for  grabs"  in 
any  future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  place  in  the  Record 
today,  the  letter  of  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  Conservative  Caucus,  Mr.  How- 
ard Phillips,  addressed  to  Chairman 
Sparkman  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke. 
The  letter  follows : 

Fesrttart  8, 1977. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  The  Conserva- 
tive Caucus  is  a  nationwide  organization  of 
210,000  dedicated  Americans  concerned  that 
the  Federal  government  is  responsive,  not  to 
the  views  of  the  average  citizen,  but,  instead, 
to  organized,  unrepresentative  liberal  influ- 
ences. 

The  Statement  of  Principles  of  The  Con- 
servative Caucus  Is  a  fair  reflection  of  the 
views  of  our  members  and,  we  believe,  of  the 
American  people.  We  assert  that:  "The  de- 
fense policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
based  on  a  goal  of  strategic  and  tactical 
supremacy  on  land,  in  the  sea,  in  the  air, 
and  in  space.  Our  foreign  policy  should  have 
as  Its  sole  and  overriding  purpose  safeguard- 
ing the  national  interest." 

I  speak  for  Governor  Meldrim  Thomson, 
National  Chairman  of  The  Conservative  Cau- 
cus, and  for  myself.  In  conveying  grave  con- 
cern that  the  selection  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

As  one  who  has  placed  himself  on  the  pub- 
lic record  as  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
United  States  military  superiority,  and  as 
one  who  proposed  unUateral  armament  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Warnke 
has  rendered  himself  totally  unsuitable  to 
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serve  in  the  position  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated. 

His  views  are  precisely  those  which  our 
Communist  enemies  can  be  expected  to 
espouse,  and  precisely  opposite  those  which 
most  Americans  believe  to  be  in  their  na- 
tion's Interest. 

Confirmation  of  Mr.  Warnke  wotild  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  our  nation  and  the 
safety  of  every  citizen.  Senators  who  concur 
In  this  outrageous  selection  will  have  merited 
the  opprobrium  and  opposition  of  every 
American  who  believes  that  officials  who 
have  sworn  oaths  to  the  Constitution  owe 
a  duty  to  strive  for  the  strongest  possible 
American  defense  posture. 

Americans  will  long  remember  what  action 
you   and    your   colleagues    take   concerning 
Mr.  Warnke's  nomination. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  Phillips. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  BUREAUCRAT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
never  cease  to  amaze  me  how  a  few  short 
weeks  in  Washington  can  turn  a  per- 
fectly sensible  individual  into  what  can 
only  be  termed  the  bionic  bureaucrat.  If 
my  colleagues  will  allow  me  the  liberty 
of  offering  a  "flash-back,"  I  will  illus- 
trate for  them  the  metamorphosis  of 
which  I  am  speaking. . . 

On  October  6,  1973,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  held  hearings 
in  Burley,  Idaho  regarding  the  replace- 
ment of  the  American  Falls  Dam.  I  was 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  present  during  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  remember  very  clearly  that  a  par- 
ticularly powerful  statement  was  de- 
livered by  then  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Idaho.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  aware  that  Mr.  Andrus  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  At  any  rate. 
Governor  Andrus — then  Governor  An- 
drus— submitted  a  prepared  statement 
now  printed  permanently  in  the  record. 
In  part,  it  read  as  follows  and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  the  text: 

Although  we  seek  Congressional  approval 
to  rebuild  a  major  dam  on  the  Snake  River, 
we  do  not  ask  for  millions  of  federal  tax 
dollars  to  do  for  Idaho  what  Idahoans  can 
and  will  do  for  themselves.  Rather,  we  ask 
for  Congressional  endorsement  . . .  which 
wUl  allow  spaceholders  and  private  indiostry 
to  rebuild  the  failing  structure  themselves. 

As  one  who  has  long  felt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  the  best  job  when 
it  leaves  the  States  and  private  industry 
alone,  I  commended  Mr.  Andrus  for  his 
position.  He  responded  as  follows  and, 
again,  I  quote  from  the  text  of  those 
hearings:  ~ 

...  if  you  will  Just  get  out  of  our  way 
and  let  us  do  it,  we  will  get  it  done. 

That  was  Governor  Andrus,  and  there 
ends  my  flashback. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Andrus,  in 
1977,  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color,  with 
all  due  respect.  A  recent  article  in  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal  reported  the  Secre- 
tary's endorsement  of  "legislation  to 
prohibit  oil  companies  from  developing 
competing  sources  of  energy  such  as 
coal,  nuclear  power,  and  solar  energy." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Andrus  has  for- 
gotten his  previous  advocation  of  the 
abilities  of  individual  States  and  private 
industry,  and  has  somehow  been  con- 
verted into  a  true  bureaucrat.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a  "believer"  in  the 
doctrine  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  protect  business  and  industry 
from  their  own  actions.  I  disagree,  and 
I  am  sorely  disappointed  in  the  change. 

I  submit  the  following  view  to  my 
colleagues:  it  makes  about  as  much 
sense  to  prohibit  oil  companies  from  de- 
veloping other  sources  of  energy  during 
an  energy  crisis  as  it  does  to  prohibit 
farmers  from  growing  spinach  when  the 
price  of  tomatoes  is  no  good.  If  such 
logic  were  applied  to  all  forms  of  enter- 
prise, where  in  the  name  of  God  would 
we  be? 

I  imagine  that  former  Governor  An- 
drus' onetime  constituency  must  be 
asking  just  about  the  same  question. 


NATIONAL   FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  Febi-uary  6  through  February  12  has 
been  designated  National  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  Week,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  organization. 
This  year,  the  theme  of  FHA  Week  is 
"Building  the  Skills  of  America,"  a  theme 
that  recognizes  the  multiple  roles  in- 
dividuals play  in  family,  commimity,  and 
career  hfe. 

The  test  of  quality  for  any  organiza- 
tion is  the  caliber  of  its  participants, 
and  by  this  and  any  other  standard  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  ranks 
as  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation.  As  part  of  the  home  econom- 
ics education  program,  FHA  translates 
this  important  area  of  learning  into 
tangible  and  directly  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  society. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  there  are 
some  15,818  FHA  members  in  374  chap- 
ters, and  the  impact  of  their  work  is  felt 
in  all  of  our  counties.  The  girls  who  be- 
long to  this  organization  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  through  it  they  work  to 
bridge  the  distance  between  the  class- 
room, the  home,  and  the  community. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  we  can  see  the  future  of  America 
mirrored  in  the  faces  of  the  young  people 
of  today,  and  I  believe  that  reflection  is 
a  bright  and  promising  one.  Through 
organizations  such  as  the  FHA,  the 
abihty  and  enthusiasm  of  our  youth  is 
translated  into  action.  I  am  proud  that 
the  FHA  is  a  central  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  my  State  and 
Nation. 
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defeated.  A  high  voter  turnout  last  November 
second  shows  that  once  more,  concern  is 
returning.  Some  apathy  will  always  exist, 
but  the  column  marked  "no  opinion"  is 
shrinking  steadily.  The  New  Expatriates  are 
returning  from  their  self-imposed  exile,  only 
to  discover  that  economically,  educationally, 
socially,  and  politically,  America  is  op- 
p>ortunlty. 

I  am  lucky.  I  was  bom  In  the  United 
States  and  have  never  lived  anywhere  else. 
I  know  that  America  means  opportunity. 
Even  so,  there  are  times  when  we  all  become 
a  bit  apathetic.  When  this  new  expatriation 
begins  to  creep  up  on  us,  let  us  remember 
the  men  like  Eldrldge  Cleaver  who  left  In 
search  of  something  better — only  to  find 
that  the  best  is  what  they  left  behind.  We 
should  also  remember  the  New  Expatriates. 
They  help  us  keep  our  perspective  and  warn 
us  against  taking  America  for  granted. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  our  American 
opportunity  that  we  no  longer  fully  appreci- 
ate it.  A  man  who  runs  a  jack  hammer  can 
only  know  how  loud  the  noise  Is  by  seeing 
the  people  around  him  clap  their  hands  over 
their  ears.  He  is  too  used  to  the  loudness — 
and  we  are  too  used  to  the  greatness  of  op- 
portunity. We  too  must  look  to  others.  By 
seeing  the  expatriates  return  to  America,  we 
can  guard  against  the  trap  of  apathy.  That  is 
the  goal  of  the  future — remaining  Americans. 
If  we  succeed  at  this,  then  economically, 
educationally,  socially,  and  politically,  Amer- 
ica shall  always  be  opportunity. 
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THE  NEW  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1.977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Although  all  Americans 
are  satisfied  that  the  Vietnamese  war  has 
ended,  the  prediction  that  Vietnam 
would  be  a  belligerent  nation  and  per- 
haps the  most  active  force  for  unrest 
in  Indochina  may  be  coming  true  accord- 
ing to  this  article  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record  from  the  January  30,  1977,  Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

Viet  Troops  Seen  In  Laos 

Bangkok. — Vietnam  has  sent  30,000  troops 
to  Lacs  to  help  control  the  general  unrest 
since  the  founding  of  the  people's  republic  a 
year  ago,  travelers  returning  from  Laos  re- 
ported. 

One  said  he  was  checked  on  a  road  outside 
Vientiane  by  a  patrol  of  three  soldiers  in 
Pathet  Lao  uniforms,  and  after  a  friendly 
conversation,  he  realized  two  of  them  were 
Vietnamese. 

"They  were  young,  friendly,  and  didn't  try 
to  ccaceal  their  nationality.  They  spoke 
Laotian  rather  badly,"  the  source  added. 

He  said  in  the  past  few  days  groups  of 
three  or  four  Vietnamese  in  civilian  dress 
have  been  in  the  Vientiane  market. 

Several  diplomats  in  Bangkok  have  con- 
firmed the  arrlvj-I  of  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Laos.  They  said  they  were  sent  by  Hanoi 
to  reinforce  the  Pathet  Lao  civil  and  military 
administration  which  has  reportedly  been 
put  on  the  defensive,  particularly  in  the 
south,  by  a  resistance  movement. 

Hundreds  of  Pathet  Lao  deserters  report- 
edly have  joined  the  rebels.  They  are  led  by 
former  Pathet  Lao  Col.  Bouallen. 

"His  men  are  in  uniform,  well-armed  and 
control  the  access  to  the  two  major  southern 
cities  of  Savanhakett  and  Pakse,"  the  sources 
said.  They  claimed  that  planes  of  the  Na- 


tional Laotian  Company,  piloted  by  Russians 
ever  since  the  westerners  were  obliged  to 
leave,  have  been  hit  by  bullets  several  times 
as  they  approached  Savanhakett. 


GEPHARDT  DESIRES  TO  VOTE 
"NAY"  ON  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  let- 
ter dated  February  8,  1977, 1  ha  j  joined 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  the  95th 
New  Members  Caucus  in  conveying  our 
deep  concern  to  Chairman  Robert  N.  C. 
Nix  of  the  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  over  the  proposed  pay  in- 
crease for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
procedure  by  which  it  is  being  handled  in 
the  House.  Our  letter  states: 

As  new  members  of  Congress,  we  feel  a 
special  obligation  to  convey  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  our  concern  regarding  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise  and  its  relationship  to  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  public  In  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  House. 

Regardless  of  one's  position  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  pay  raise,  there  can  be  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  not  having  a  vote  on 
this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
public  Is  entitled  to  know  where  we  stand. 
To  delay  deliberation  on  the  proposal  until 
the  expiration  of  the  30-day  disapproval  pe- 
riod would  be  directly  counter  to  the  com- 
mendable trend  toward  honesty  and  open- 
ness. Should  such  a  pay  raise  go  Into  effect 
without  a  vote,  it  would  only  serve  to  lessen 
public  confidence  in  the  House  and  In  Its 
ability  to  govern  Itself  In  a  fair  and  open 
manner. 

In  addition,  the  pay  raise  issue  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  present  concern  over 
ethics  reform.  The  various  proposals  that 
are  now  being  discussed,  including  the  elim- 
ination of  office  accounts  and  slush  funds 
along  with  limitations  on  outside  income, 
are  clearly  based  on  the  premise  that  once 
these  reforms  are  adopted.  Congress  can  then 
legitimately  move  to  provide  Itself  with  suffi- 
cient funds  with  which  to  operate  free  of 
outside  Influences.  Adopting  a  pay  raise 
without  first  enacting  these  reforms  could 
very  well  undermine  the  dedication  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  these  reforms  will  later  be 
pursued.  The  two  are  related  and  should  be 
enacted  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  so  many  American 
families  are  being  forced  to  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  just  to  stay  even  with  the 
rate  of  Inflation,  a  28%  pay  raise,  amounting 
to  more  than  $6  million  dollars  a  year  for 
Members  of  Congress  alone.  Is  slmplv  unjus- 
tified. While  there  might  wiell  be  additional 
support  for  a  more  moderate  Increase,  the 
present  proposal  sets  a  terribly  Inflationary 
example  for  the  Nation.  To  the  public,  this 
Is  just  another  example  of  the  double  stand- 
ard whereby  Congress  can  talk  of  the  des- 
perate need  for  economic  recovery  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  vote  Itself  a 
healthy  oay  raise. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  an  automatic  cost-of-living  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 7,  gives  our  distinguished  body  the 
power  to  originate  all  bills  for  raising 
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revenue  to  finance  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion. Through  unwise  spending  policies, 
however,  we  inadvertently  provide  for 
our  own  cost-of-living  raises  due  to 
higher  inflation.  We  reward  oiu-selves  for 
causing  a  problem,  rather  than  solving  it. 
By  such  foresight,  we  do  indeed  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  posterity,  but  not  that  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  opposing  a  pay  raise  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues,  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  a 
needed  pay  raise  for  the  Federal  judici- 
ary or  for  those  members  of  the  highest 
levels  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best  qualified  persons  avail- 
able for  such  offices,  and  we  can  only 
continue  to  do  so  if  the  compensation 
provided  is  adequate  for  their  needs  and 
competitive  with  their  peers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  the  private  practice  of  law. 
I  was  not  attracted  to  run  for  and  win 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  pay,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  and  will  be  willing  to  be 
compensated  at  the  pay  rate  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  I  did  choose  to 
run.  for  I  knowingly  did  so  do.  Likewise, 
the  people  who  voted  for  me  in  the  elec- 
tion exhibited  their  intent  to  compen- 
sate me  for  representing  them  at  the 
existing  level  of  pay,  not  that  proposed 
in  the  pending  measure  which  we  should 
all  strongly  disapprove. 

In  conclusion.  I  strongly  beseech  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  disapproving  the 
resolution  which  would  allow  the  pay 
raise  to  go  into  effect.  I  desire  to  vote 
"nay"  on  the  pay  raise,  but  I  may  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  because  of 
our  procedural  rules. 
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"It's  bad  enough  now,  but  If  the  floor  goes 
up  again,  the  kids  admply  won't  ever  get 
hired." 


TEENAGERS  IDLED  BY  MINIMUM 
WAGE? 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  todays 
Wall  Street  Journal,  an  excellent  article 
by  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  explores  the 
relationship  between  teenage  unemploy- 
ment and  the  minimum  wage.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it,  and 
include  a  portion  of  it,  as  follows: 

Betty  Jackson  has  a  message  for  the  people 
In  Washington  who  want  to  raise  the  na- 
tion's mlnlmxun  wage : 

Drop  dead. 

If  you  suspect  that  Betty  Jackson  Is  a 
proflt-greedy  employer  of  unskilled  workers 
who  toll  In  some  sweatshop  for  $2.30  an  hoiu- 
— the  minimum  allowed  by  federal  law — you 
are  wrong.  Plump,  middled-aged,  black,  the 
mother  of  four  ranging  from  17  years  of  age 
down  to  11,  she  employs  no  one.  She  Is  poor, 
and  she  herself  Is  employed,  at  modest  pay, 
as  a  sodal  worker  by  Dade  County,  Fla.  Her 
Job  Is  to  try  to  find  work  for  jobless  teen- 
agers In  a  poverty-ridden  area  Just  north  of 
Miami. 

"It  would  be  Just  awful  for  the  kids  If 
they  (the  federal  authorities)  raise  the  mlnl- 
iQum  wage  again,"  the  black  woman  says. 


DROUGHT  DISASTER  WARNING  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  large  volume  of  publicity  given  to 
the  disastrous  freezes  in  Florida  and 
the  damage  they  have  done  to  citrus 
and  vegetable  crops  there,  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  few  Americans  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  that  situa- 
tion. But  I  wonder  how  many  Americans 
are  really  aware  of  the  severe  drought 
which  is  plaguing  farmers  in  upper 
Midwest  States  such  as  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  drought  has  already  devastated 
crops  in  1976.  Judging  by  the  extremely 
low  level  of  water  tables,  the  depth  of 
ground  frost — 6  to  8  feet  and  more- 
caused  by  the  bitter  cold  temperatures 
of  the  last  few  months,  and  the  relatively 
low  levels  of  accumulated  snow,  it  ap- 
pears as  though  the  drought  will  con- 
tinue through  the  1977  crop  season. 

There  is  one  important  distinction  be- 
tween 1976  and  1977,  however.  This 
year  farmers  know  that  they  can  antici- 
pate drought  conditions  and  make  their 
plans  accordingly.  In  1976,  farmers  were 
unable  to  make  allowances  for  the 
drought  in  planning  their  operations  for 
the  year. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  avail- 
able to  us  sophisticated  methods  for  pre- 
dicting droughts,  I  believe  that  it  Is  in- 
excusable for  us  to  not  be  making  use 
of  them.  Had  we  predicted  this  drought 
over  a  year  ago,  the  Government  would 
have  been  able  to  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  disaster  assistance  by  allowing 
farmers  to  plan  ahead. 

The  operation  of  drought  disaster  pro- 
grams in  these  States  has  been  confus- 
ing, changeable,  inequitable,  and  frus- 
trating. Delays  in  declaring  coimties  as 
eligible  for  disaster  assistance  programs 
have  created  problems  of  equity  for  many 
farmers.  I  have  been  working  daily  to 
try  to  iron  out  the  problems  involved  in 
these  programs,  yet  many  of  the  prob- 
lems have  not  been  resolved  and  legis- 
lation may  be  required  to  accommodate 
changes  which  cannot  be  made  adminis- 
tratively. One  thine  is  certain,  however. 
If  we  had  known  the  drought  was  com- 
ing, a  great  many  of  the  problems  could 
have  been  avoided.  Thus,  while  my  pri- 
mary efforts  at  this  time  are  more  prop- 
erly directed  toward  straightening  out 
existing  problems,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  an  effort  to  give  us  more  warning 
on  the  occurrence  of  future  droughts. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  todav  introduc- 
ing leerislatlon  to  set  into  place  a  mecha- 
nism for  determining  future  drought  dis- 
asters as  they  begin  to  develop.  The 
Drought  Disaster  Warning  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1977  would  provide  that 
mechanism. 
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To  aid  rural  drought  disaster  and  po- 
tential drought  areas,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  milst  know  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  land.  An  inventory  of  rural 
resources  and  related  conditions  would 
establish  a  reference  base  from  which 
quantitative  measurements  can  be  made 
to  determine  the  extent  and  assess  the 
impact  of  drought  situations  on  fanning, 
ranching,  and  other  activities. 

Reld  examination  of  statistically  se- 
lected sample  points  would  furnish  the 
base  data.  These  same  sample  points  or 
a  subset  of  the  points  would  be  monitored 
on  a  yearly,  monthly,  or  "as  needed" 
basis.  If  done  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
system  would  establish  a  needed  drought 
disaster  alert  system  and  provide  a  means 
for  measuring  rural  recovery.  These  fol- 
low-on efforts  would  be  responsive  to 
changing  conditions  that  may  require 
Federal.  State,  or  local  actions  and  pro- 
gram adjustments. 

The  rural  drought  disaster  inventory 
and  monitoring  activities  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  qualified  USDA  technicians 
located  in  every  coimty  or  similar  sub- 
division of  the  State.  However,  some  in- 
formation may  be  collected  by  other  qual- 
ified technicians.  Full  use  would  be  made 
of  ADP.  remote  sensing,  resource  models, 
and  other  techniques  that  would  satisfy 
and  maintain  quality  standards.  Plans 
would  include  examining  the  potential  of 
and  using  cost-efifective  in  situ  data  col- 
lection systems  to  supply  si>ecific  data. 

The  surveys  would  provide  information 
on  the  status  and  condition  of:  soils, 
crops,  forests,  ranges,  and  other  rural 
areas,  irrigated  areas,  rural  water  sup- 
plies, and  soil  moisture. 

Monitoring  would  provide  onsite  data 
for:  First,  improving  drought  probabil- 
ity estimates;  and  second,  determining 
di-ought  damage  and  losses  including  but 
not  limited  to — excessive  soil  movement 
by  wind,  degrading  productivity,  low 
levels  of  available  moisture  for  crop 
growth,  lack  of  conservation  on  the  land, 
dwindling  water  supplies  for  livestock, 
irrigation,  and  riu-al  households,  shelter- 
belt  removal,  fires  on  dry  grassland  for- 
estland,  overgrazing  of  dry  pastures  and 
rangeland,  and  advancing  salinization. 

Cost  segments  identified  to  implement 
and  canT  out  the  inventory  and  moni- 
toring plan  are:  First,  inventory  and 
related  costs;  second,  drought  disaster 
prediction  model  costs;  third,  ADP 
costs — terminal,  communications,  and 
computer  use;  fourth,  equipment  costs; 
and,  fifth,  monitoring  costs. 

The  program  initially  would  be  imple- 
mented in  drought  prone  States  consist- 
ing at  the  present  time  of  the  10  Great 
Plains  States  and  four  other  States  ad- 
joining the  Great  Plains,  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin. The  program  would  then  be  imple- 
mented in  counties  of  other  States  where 
specific  areas  are  prone  to  drought  con- 
ditions. 

The  estimated  cost  of  initially  imple- 
menting the  program  would  be  about  $11 
million  the  first  year,  $7  million  each  for 
the  second  and  third  years,  and  would 
level  off  to  $5  million  for  each  following 
year.  This  expenditure  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  diminishing  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  disaster  assistance  once  a 
drought  has  set  in. 
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small  business  commimity 
sponses  to  my  survey  of 
tana  constituents.  I  sensed 
form  apprehension  that 
for  small  sales  could 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

competition  by  limiting  small  sales  pros- 
pects to  large  corporate  operators;  the 
negative  effect  would  be  most  dramatic 
In  communities  whose  small  business 
timber  purchasers  have  traditionally  en- 
tered oral  bidding  in  the  presence  of 
large  corporate  purchasers,  and  have 
won  small  sales  because  the  large 
purchasers  declined  to  bid  the  price 
of  the  sale  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small 
purchaser.  In  such  instances,  the  ma- 
jor firms  have  been  content  to  buy  these 
marginal  volumes  from  the  small  busi- 
nesses after  the  sale  was  harvested. 
While  this  classification  of  sales  might 
be  marginal  to  a  company  like  St.  Regis, 
for  example,  such  volumes  can  hardly  be 
termed  marginal  to  the  independent 
business  which  relies  on  small  sales  to 
meet  payrolls. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  poten- 
tial timber  purchasers — both  large  and 
small — carefully  calculate  their  econom- 
ic margins  in  preparing  their  bids.  Large 
corporations  naturally  enjoy  more  mar- 
ginal leeway  than  do  independent  log- 
gers. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
large  corporations  are  less  interested  in 
securing  logs  through  small  sales  of  Fed- 
eral timber.  Oral  bidding  has  tradition- 
ally aUowed  the  independent  logger  to 
get  a  "piece  of  the  action"  because  the 
oral  process  has  provided  critical  infor- 
mation to  the  corporate  purchaser  on 
the  ultimate  price  of  a  particular  volume 
of  logs  for  the  corporation  mill,  regard- 
less of  whether  that  price  is  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  an  independ- 
ent logger  who  wins  the  sale. 

Community  relations  often  compel  the 
large  corporate  purchaser  to  allow  local 
independent  loggers  to  win  sales — as  long 
as  a  later  opportunity  exists  for  the  cor- 
poration to  buy  the  harvested  logs.  Oral 
bidding  gives  the  corporate  purchaser  a 
chance  to  make  such  determinations. 
Sealed  bidding,  however,  does  not.  Guar- 
anteeing a  supply  of  logs  for  the  corpo- 
rate mill  often  compels  the  corporation 
to  submit  sealed  bids  for  small  sales  that 
are  well  beyond  the  reach  of  independent 
loggers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  independent  loggers  win  all  sales 
awarded  through  oral  bidding.  Neither 
do  I  intend  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  insuring  competitive  sales;  I  am  sim- 
ply concerned  that  Federal  bidding 
policy  might  result  in  "throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water,"  that  independ- 
ent loggers  might  endure  additional 
hardships  in  the  face  of  an  already  tenu- 
ous market  situation. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Wood,  chairman  of  the  Montana  Wood- 
land Council,  remarked  on  the  issue  of 
collusion  among  potential  Federal  timber 
purchasers,  and  particularly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oral  versus  sealed  bidding. 

"Opinion  varies  greatly  between  all 
companies,  large  and  small,  as  to  effects 
of  sealed  bidding  versus  oral,"  Mr.  Wood 
writes.  "However,  certainly  nothing  pre- 
vents the  dishonest  from  getting  together 
beforehand."  Mr.  Wood  goes  on  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  language  in 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
that  is  aimed  at  ending  collusion.  I  must 
add  my  voice  to  his  in  calling  for  better 
monitoring  and  reporting  procedures  in 
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order  to  insure  that  sale  of  federally 
owned  timber  is  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  need  to  protect  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  those  areas  that  rely  on  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  Federal  timber.  My 
district  especially  appreciates  that  recog- 
nition since  approximately  43  percent  of 
all  employment  and  51  percent  of  all  in- 
come in  western  Montana  rely,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
Montana's  23  million  acres  of  forest  is 
federally  owned.  Yet,  the  Forest  Service 
found  no  Montana  communities  that  are 
"dependent"  on  Federal  timber  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  in- 
terim regulations,  and  consequently,  oral 
bidding  in  Montana  has  ended.  In  my 
recent  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  urged  that  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  criteria  for  designating  depend- 
ent communities  should  include  adequate 
consideration  of  all  components  related 
to  timber  industry  employment,  includ- 
ing truckers  for  example,  and  the  im- 
portance of  independent  loggers  to  each 
community. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  stress 
that  I  do  not  presiune  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  oral  versus 
sealed  bidding.  My  intent  is  to  offer  con- 
siderations that  the  subcommittee  will 
find  helpful  in  overseeing  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  act.  Having  participated 
in  passing  the  act,  I  know  that  Congress, 
while  stressing  the  need  for  competitive 
sales,  did  not  intend  to  champion  com- 
petition only  between  large  corporate 
enterprises.  I  know  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  enable  the  independent  logger 
and  the  small  business  to  compete  as 
well. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member this  in  an  age  characterized  by 
the  ever-growing  hardships  of  independ- 
ent and  small  businesspeople,  not  just  In 
Montana,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  CONSIDINE 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  Mr.  Frank  Considine,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  National 
Can  Corp.,  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Mr.  Considine 
has  had  an  illustrious  business  career 
spanning  the  past  three  decades  and  he 
is  imiquely  well  qualified  to  serve  the 
association — the  Nation's  largest  re- 
gional chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Considine  graduated  from  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago  in  1943.  After  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  Frank  J.  Hogan 
Talent  Agency. 

Mr.  Considine  left  the  entertairunent 
business  to  go  into  packaging  in  1947, 
when  he  joined  the  Graham  Glass  Co. 
as  assistant  to  the  president.  In  1951,  he 
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formed  his  own  company.  F.  W.  Consi- 
dine &  Co..  a  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive firm  for  Knox  Glass,  Inc. 

Five  years  later  Mr.  Considine  joined 
the  Metro  Glass  Division  of  Kraftco  as 
a  vice  president.  In  1960,  he  was  named 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Great 
Lakes  Glass  Co. 

He  joined  National  Can  in  September 
of  1961  as  director  of  sales,  and  was 
named  vice  president  of  sales  within  a 
few  months.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Con- 
sidine was  elected  senior  vice  president 
for  sales  and  marketing.  In  1966,  he  was 
named  executive  vice  president  and  in 
1969  he  became  president  of  National 
Can  Corp.  Mr.  Considine  was  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation  in  1973. 

In  1975,  Mr.  Considine  was  honored 
with  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives 
Association's  "Executive  of  the  Year" 
award  for  his  role  in  National  Can's 
growth  over  the  past  decade.  That  same 
year,  Financial  World  magazine  named 
him  one  of  the  "Chief  Executive  Officers 
of  the  Year." 

In  addition  to  serving  on  National 
Can's  board  of  directors  since  1965,  he 
also  serves  on  the  boards  of  Central  Tele- 
phone &  Utilities;  the  Maytag  Co.;  Cul- 
ligan  International  Co.;  the  Can  Manu- 
facturers Institute;  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful. Inc.;  the  Easter  Seals  Society  of 
Chicago;  the  Mental  Health  Association 
of  Chicago;  and  Junior  Achievement. 

He  is  also  an  associate  director  of  the 
U.S.  Brewers  Association;  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution;  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago  and  Barat  College 
in  Lake  Forest.  He  is  also  a  governing 
board  member  of  the  Illinois  Council  on 
Economic  Education  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  United  States-Egypt  Business 
Council. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Frank's,  I  must 
add  that  in  addition  to  all  of  the  above, 
he  is  first  and  foremost  a  family  man.  He 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Nancy,  reside  in  Win- 
netka.  111.,  and  are  the  parents  of  nine 
attractive  and  accomplished  children. 
I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Considine  on  his  new  post 
as  president  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  wishing 
him  a  most  successful  tenure  in  office. 

Last  year  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
ran  an  Associated  Press  article  about  Mr. 
Considine  which  is  indicative  of  both  his 
business  acumen  and  his  personal  vital- 
ity. I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  this  article 
with  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  21,  1976] 
More  Than  Just  Money 

New  York. — Running  a  billion  doUar-a- 
year  business  means  more  than  just  money 
to  Prank  W.  Considine. 

"Tour  most  Important  title  Is  that  you're 
a  human  being  with  certain  feelings  of  drives 
and  values,"  says  the  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  National  Can  Corp.,  third 
largest  can  maker  In  the  United  States. 

"You  can  weave  human  values  Into  your 
business  life  every  day  In  your  dealings  with 
people,"  he  says.  "The  business  community 
cannot  be  involved  totally  all  of  its  time  in 
making  a  profit." 

Considine,  55,  came  to  the  Chicago  Na- 
tional Can  15  years  ago  as  general  sales  man- 
ager, rose  to  president  by  1969,  became  chief 
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executive    In    1973    and    has    made    waves 
through  espousal  of  two  causes. 

Plrst  Is  shutting  off  American  jobs  from 
Illegal  aliens.  Second  Is  explaining  the  work- 
ings of  American  business  to  youth. 

"In  1957  this  country  had  the  highest  birth 
rate  we've  ever  had— 4.3  mllUon.  Those  peo- 
ple are  now  19  and  20  and  coming  Into  the 
work  force  with  Impact,"  Considine  said  in 
an  interview. 

"We  create  1.5  million  jobs  in  this  country 
a  year.  If  we  even  have  half  the  new  Jobs 
taken  up  by  people  coming  here  illegally, 
we  are  going  to  face  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  we  don't  want  to  face. 

"A  key  thing  is  that  young  people  coming 
out  of  school  have  jobs,"  he  said. 

"Unless  they're  working,  we're  going  to 
have  big  problems.  I  feel  we  have  to  take  a 
hard  look,  yet  with  compassion,  at  the  whole 
problem  of  too  many  people  for  the  number 
of  Jobs  this  economy  creates  in  order  to  pro- 
vide work  for  young  people." 

In  April  1975,  National  Can  attacked  the 
problem  by  placing  on  Its  Job  application 
forms  the  question:  "Do  you  have  the  legal 
right  to  live  and  be  in  this  country?" 

People  can  lie,  Considine  said,  but  the  ques- 
tion, plus  signs  in  all  68  United  States  plants 
that  the  company  cooperates  with  the  federal 
government,  tend  to  discourage  Illegal  aliens. 

Consldine's  other  campaign — explaining 
capitalism  to  students — stemmed  from  a 
presentation  by  another  company. 

"Wouldn't  It  be  a  good  thing  for  my  chil- 
dren to  hear  this?  "  Considine  said. 

"I  went  home  and  talked  to  one  of  my 
daughters  and  she  agreed.  Prom  that  point, 
our  company  adopted  a  high  school  in  our 
congressional  district. 

"Our  executives  talked  to  the  students. 
We  explained  If  you  don't  make  profits  you 
can't  build  plants  and  employ  people. 

"They  understood  that. 

"Some  of  the  students  came  to  our  annual 
meeting  In  1975  and  asked  questions.  It  made 
our  meeting  much  more  interesting.  We'll  do 
It  again  this  year,"  he  said. 

Some  young  people  think  of  business  ex- 
ecutives as  evil  men  just  trying  to  get  rich, 
Considine  said,  "but  my  concern  goes  beyond 
that. 

"I  feel  our  whole  economic  system  Is  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  In  the 
schools.  There's  a  total  lack  of  awareness 
what  our  economic  system  has  done  for  us 
as  a  country  and  as  individuals. 

"You  see  where  the  consumer  is  in  other 
countries  In  relation  to  where  we  are."  said 
Considine.  "There's  very  little  comparison. 
Many  young  people  have  hostility  to  busi- 
ness. I  don't  feel  you  can  overcome  hostility 
unless  you  have  dialogue." 

Consldine's  belief  in  helping  others  while 
he  helps  the  company  carries  over  Into  Its 
foreign  operations  as  well. 

National  Can  In  1969  had  a  small  partner 
in  Greece  who  once  introduced  Considine  to 
a  group  of  government  officials. 

"It's  nice  to  visit  with  people  for  protocol." 
said  Considine,  "but  I  think  as  long  as  you're 
doing  that,  you  might  as  well  find  out  what 
they're  thinking  and  what  they  need. 

"I  asked  the  minister  of  agriculture  what 
our  company  could  do  to  help  his  country, 
and  he  said,  "Help  us  Improve  our  product 
quality.' 

"So  we  hired  food  technologists  who 
worked  with  canners  to  see  that  food  was 
packed  under  conditions  that  would  survive 
export,"  Considine  said. 

As  the  Greek  canners  worked  with  National 
experts.  National  cans  were  used.  Now  Na- 
tional has  five  can  plants  In  Greece  and  one 
In  Cyprus  to  supply  cans  for  food  exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  Western  Europe  and  Africa. 

National  Can  makes  metal,  glass  and  plas- 
tic   containers    and    closures,    produces    pet 
food  and  cans  fruit. 
In  1961,  National  Can  had  20  plants,  all 
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Inside  the  United  States.  Its  sales  were  $114.8 
million  and  net  earnings  were  $2.2  million. 
By  1975,  the  company  had  68  domestic  (two 
in  Baltimore)  and  13  foreign  factories.  Sales 
were  $854  million  and  earnings  were  $18.7 
million.  They  are  expected  to  reach  $1  billion 
this  year. 

Considine  says  that  while  he  presides  over 
the  company's  growth,  he  hasn't  neglected 
his  duties  toward  his  family — a  wife  and 
nine  children. 

He  prefers,  on  domestic  air  trips,  to  be  able 
to  return  home  at  night. 

And  he  says  he's  shunned  moving  from  his 
native  Chicago,  despite  better-paying  ofifers 
elsewhere.  The  move  would  have  uprooted 
his  family  too  much. 


TAX  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 

OF   MAHTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
weeks,  my  office  has  been  inundated  with 
protests  from  constituents  who  face  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  taxes,  at 
a  time  when  manj'  of  them  are  not  able 
to  face  these  rising  expenses.  This  tax 
increase  for  the  retired,  disabled  Fed- 
eral employees  is  a  result  of  an  unfair 
provision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Unless  these  laws  are  changed,  these 
citizens  will  be  forced  to  pay  back  taxes 
and  penalties  on  a  regulation  that  had  a 
retroactive  effective  date  for  earlier  than 
the  issuance  date.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  these  people  do  not  know  if  they 
will  have  to  make  this  large  lump  sum 
payment,  because  they  have  been  prom- 
ised by  the  Congress  that  the  inequities 
of  the  present  tax  law  might  be  changed. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  April  15 
is  the  deadline  for  tax  payment,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  speedily  and 
justly  on  this  matter. 


DOCTOR:   WORSE  THAN  WAR 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  courage  is  a 
word  often  used  and  seldom  defined. 
The  occasion  and  the  person  determine 
Its  meaning  and  thus  its  forms  are  many. 

Is  it  the  swaggering  bravado  of  youth, 
mindless  of  danger,  but  of  themselves  as 
well?  Is  It  the  force  that  impels  a  soldier 
forward  in  battle  when  fear  grips  him? 
Or  is  it  the  steady  commitment  of  a 
friend  who  runs  into  the  burning  house 
because  you  are  there  and  must  be  saved? 
And  on  a  less  dramatic  level,  how  much 
courage  must  it  take  for  a  small  child  to 
learn  to  deal  with  those  large,  lurking 
ghosts  in  the  room  and  not  cry  In  the 
dark? 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  quiet 
courage  that  does  not  demand  attention 
for  itself.  It  belongs  to  the  person  who 
approaches  an  awesome  and  frightening 
responsibility  as  matter-of-factly  as 
others  of  us  face  a  trip  to  the  store. 
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We  may  be  misled  by  tht  people  who 
possess  it,  for  they  treat  th  s  courage  as 
simply  a  part  of  them— likf  a  nose  or  a 
laugh — surely  nothing  spjcial  to  be 
singled  out  for  praise.  Our  policemen, 
firemen,  and  doctors,  for  (xample,  will 
often  explain  extraordinary  actions  with 
a  mere,  "It  was  my  job. 

I  suspect  that  this  is  whsjt  Dr.  Joseph 
Cari  of  Chicago  feels  about  t  le  Common- 
wealth Edison  fire  last  Novei  iber.  Having 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Di .  Cari,  I  am 
aware  of  his  humility,  dedication,  com- 
petence, and  strength. 

On  November  21,  Dr.  Ca  i  performed 
an  amputation  of  a  firefig  iter's  leg,  a 
firefighter  who  was  pinned  under  debris 
on  the  edge  of  the  collapsed  portion  of 
the  building.  The  amputation  was  per- 
formed eight  stories  up  and  Dr.  Cari  had 
to  lie  over  the  man  in  on  er  to  reach 
across  him  to  perform  the  si  rgery,  in  the 
dark. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  first  emer- 
gency operation  for  Dr.  Cai  i  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  but  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  worst  thing  he  had  ever 
had  to  do. 

As  medical  director  of  the  [Chicago  Fire 
Department  since  1972,  Dr.  Cari  has 
worked  with  the  Chicago  He  spital  Coun- 
cil in  establishing  a  triage  pi  in  for  emer- 
gencies. He  responds  to  fires  or  other  in- 
cidents as  needed,  such  as  the  United 
Airline  crash  at  Midway  ii  1972  that 
killed  45  people  and  injured  17,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  ac<  ident  which 
killed  45  people  and  injured  300  others 
in  October  of  last  year. 

He  brings  his  energy  and  talent  to  his 
job  as  director  as  fully  as  hi :  does  to  the 
emergencies  he  is  called  to.  He  has,  for 
example,  created  a  health  manual,  "De- 
livery of  Medical  Care,"  that  covers  all 
phases  of  physical  fitness  am  1  is  the  most 
complete  manual  of  its  kind  in  the  fire 
service.  In  creating  a  mo-e  complete 
medical  division,  he  has  esta  Dlished  divi- 
sions for  such  areas  as  physical  fitness, 
obesity,  alcoholism,  and  a  counselors 
program. 

He  is  a  fine  physician  and  1 1  courageous 
human  being.  Today  I  kn)w  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  comn  lending  him, 
as  well  as  the  brave  firemen  with  whom 
he  works,  for  their  dedication.  I  also 
want  to  enter  in  the  Recore  the  moving 
story  of  that  November  evening.  It  is 
beautifully  written  by  Dorotjhy  Collin  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Doctor:    Wohse  Than   War 
(By  Dorothy  Collin  i 

For  Dr.  Joseph  Carl  the  e:  rly  hours  of 
Monday  were  worse  than  anytl-  Ing  he'd  ever 
been  through — worse  than  thi  landings  at 
New  Guinea,  worse  than  the  soi  ,th  of  France, 
worse  than  Normandy's  bloody  <  )maha  Beach. 

Those  were  the  hours  he  trie  i  to  save  the 
life  of  Walter  Watroba,  a  firetm  n  trapped  on 
an  18-lnch  ledge  more  than  7C  feet  high  in 
the  midst  of  smoke  and  flamef  and  tons  of 
debris. 

And  those  were  the  hours 
finally   decided   to   amputate 
to   free    him.    He    performed 
lying  across  the  fireman's  uppe 
fire  department  paramedic  ly 
him.  handing  him  Instruments 

He  amputated  the  leg  at  the 
did  It  without  enough  light  to  : 
the  sensitivity  that  36  years 
medicine  gave  to  his  fingers.  He 
minutes. 
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knee.  And  he 
relying  on 
)f  emergency 
did  It  In  two 
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"It  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  had  to  do," 
Dr.  Cari  said. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  combat  surgeon  In 
World  Wax  II  and  has  worked  with  the  Chi- 
cago Fire  Department  for  30  years,  sat  In 
the  emergency  area  of  Mercy  Hospital  where 
Watroba  had  died  a  few  hours  before  and 
told  of  his  attempt  to  save  the  fireman's  life. 

Surrounded  by  peach-colored  curtains,  re- 
porters and  other  doctors  and  niffses.  Dr. 
Carl  looked  almost  like  a  school  boy  cornered 
by  teachers.  A  small  man.  he  sat  quietly, 
enduring  question  after  question,  his  old 
black  leather  doctor's  bag  sitting  by  his  feet. 

He  told  how  he  had  been  called  at  9:30 
Sunday  night  at  his  home.  "They  said  a  man 
was  pinned  and  Battalion  29  will  pick  you 
up." 

He  arrived  at  the  fire  at  Commonwealth 
Edison's  generatmg  station  at  1111  W.  Cer- 
mak  Bd..  "got  on  the  roof  and  assessed  the 
problem  and  then  apprised  Commissioner 
(Robert)  Qulnn  of  the  situation  as  I  al- 
ways do." 

The  situation  was  that  Watroba  was  pinned 
by  twisted  steel  and  cement  from  a  coal  con- 
veyor that  had  collapsed  on  top  of  him.  On 
his  right  was  a  wall  that  fellow  firemen  had 
tied  him  to  so  he  wouldn't  fall  left  into 
a  crevice. 

"It  was  very  noisy,  debris  was  falling,  the 
roof  was  still  on  fire,"  Dr.  Cari  said.  "The 
fiames  were  right  on  top  of  us,  two  feet  away." 

Watroba  had  extensive  Injuries — his  left 
leg  was  crushed,  he  had  Internal  abdominal 
injuries,  he  was  suffering  from  smoke  inha- 
lation, and  his  right  leg  was  buried. 

But  fire  officials  decided  to  try  to  remove 
the  debris  to  get  him  out.  "With  all  their 
expertise  they  thought  they  could  do  it,"  Dr. 
Carl  said.  "We  didn't  want  to  sacrifice  his 
leg  with  all  that  knowledge  and  equipment 
available.  We  wanted  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
walk  out  on  two  legs." 

And  Watroba  was  a  strong  man,  able  to 
stand  It.  "If  he  wasn't  he  wovild  have  died  in 
the  first  hour,"  Dr.  Carl  said. 

So  the  doctor  ordered  that  the  fireman  be 
given  morphine  "whenever  he  complained  of 
pain,"  and  Watroba's  fellow  firefighters 
worked  for  hours  In  the  snow  and  wind  to 
free  him. 

While  they  worked.  Dr.  Carl  "went  up  and 
down  in  a  snorkel,"  his  doctor's  coat  replaced 
by  a  fireman's  coat  and  his  pockets  stuffed 
with   Instruments  and  medication. 

He  and  Watroba  talked.  They  even  joked. 
"He  said  'Whoever  would  have  thought  I 
would  end  up  here  from  Dearborn  Street?'  " 
Dr.  Carl  said. 

[Watroba  was  assigned  to  Engine  13  at 
Dearborn  and  Lake  streets,  a  umt  that 
normally  fights  fires  In  the  downtown  area.] 

They  talked  about  the  Bears  and  "their 
lousy  game"  and  the  weather  and  what  the 
firemen  were  doing,  "what  companies  were 
doing  what  and  who  was  coming  up." 

"I  tried  to  keep  him  as  calm  as  pos.?ible," 
Dr.  Cari  said.  "I  assured  him  that  with  any 
sort  of  a  break  things  would  work  out  all 
right.  He  tried  to  keep  up  the  conversation. 
He  tried  to  remove  his  legs  from  the  debris 
but  it  was  an  Impossibility." 

The  one  thing  they  did  not  talk  about  was 
Watroba's  family.  "No.  you  don't  talk  about 
the  family,"  the  doctor  said. 

Finally,  it  became  evident  the  debris  was 
yielding  only  Inches  at  a  time.  And  the 
equipment  being  used  was  beginning  to 
crack  the  wall  the  rescuers  were  standing 
on.  "If  it  went,  It  could  have  meant  the  loss 
of  five  or  six  other  lives,"  Dr.  Cari  said. 

"So  I  made  the  decision  to  amputate.  I 
explained  It  to  Walter  and  he  answered, 
"Doc,  do  what  you  have  to  do.  but  get  me 
out.' " 

"I  couldn't  crawl  in  from  the  left  because 
of  the  crevice.  I  had  to  crawl  over  him,  over 
his  right  side  in  order  to  do  it.  When  I  got 
In  there,  1  could  see  his  leg — there  was  a 
Uttle  light  in  back  of  It.  I  just  felt  the 
anatomical  points  of  the  knee." 
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"1  could  feel  it  with  my  fingers,"  Dr  Cart 
said. 

But  even  with  the  help  of  the  paramedic, 
Kevin  Crowley,  Dr.  Carl  said  It  was  worse 
than  anything  he  ever  did  on  a  battlefield. 
Usually  when  you  pull  someone  out  of  a 
tank  or  treat  them  on  a  beachhead,  you  are 
on  level  ground,  not  up  in  the  air  where  you 
can  lose  the  man." 

After  the  operation.  Dr.  Cari  said:  "Walter, 
you're  free."  The  fireman  said  "I'll  turn"  and 
began  to  try  to  turn  his  body. 

His  rescuers  got  him  Into  a  litter  and  down 
a  ladder,  but  he  was  already  in  shock  by  the 
time  he  was  gently  caught  on  the  ground 
by  dozens  of  firemen's  upreached  hands. 

He  died  somewhere  between  the  fire  and 
Mercy  Hospital  about  6  a.m. 

Seven  hours  later,  after  all  the  questions 
had  been  answered.  Dr.  Cari,  who  had  been 
up  since  5  a.m.  Sunday,  picked  up  his  black 
bag  and  started  on  his  rounds. 

As  chairman  of  the  family  practice  de- 
partment at  Mercy  he  had  a  few  calls  to 
make  there.  But  then  he  was  going  to  other 
hospitals.  He  was  going  to  visit  sick  firemen. 


REMOVAL  OF  EARNINGS  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
CIPIENTS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  January  3,  1977,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Social  (In)  se- 
curity," by  Richard  L.  Tobin.  The  author 
says  that  the  earnings  limitation  im- 
posed upon  social  security  recipients  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  72  creates  not 
social  security,  but  "social  insecurity." 

This  article  is  of  special  interest  to  me 
since  I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
90th,  91st,  92d,  93d,  94th,  and  now  the 
95th  Congress  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  on  social  security  so  that  the 
elderly  would  be  able  to  work  without 
being  penalized. 

At  the  present  time  those  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  72  receiving  social  security 
benefits  can  earn  up  to  $3,000  without 
losing  any  of  their  benefits.  But  for  every 
$2  that  is  earned  over  that  figure,  a  per- 
son loses  $1  in  benefits.  This  amounts  to 
a  50-percent  tax  on  earnings  for  the 
elderly. 

And  yet,  if  those  same  persons  were 
fortunate  to  have  income  from  stocks  and 
bonds,  they  could  receive  their  full  bene- 
fit without  any  such  limitation  being  im- 
posed on  the  amount  of  income  they  could 
receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  since 
social  security  benefits  are  related  di- 
rectly to  the  contributions  made  by  the 
worker  himself  and  his  employer,  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  right  that  the  em- 
ployee should  upon  reaching  a  certain 
age  be  given  those  benefits  for  which  he 
has  labored  and  which  he  anticipates. 
They  should  be  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  any  other  private  annuity  fund 
that  an  Individual  can  or  has  paid  into. 
To  deny  those  benefits  to  the  elderly  who 
desire  to  work — for  whatever  reason — is 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  to  move  into 
America's  third  century,  let  us  rethink 
the  role  of  the  elderly  in  our  society.  Let 
us  remove  that  barrier  which  has  for  so 
long  separated  them  from  the  rest  of 
productive  society.  Let  us  start  anew  and 
build  anew  a  more  vibrant  image  of  our 
senior  citizens.  If  given  the  opportunity, 
they  can  and  will  play  a  much  more  vital 
role  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  give  a  careful  read- 
ing to  the  following  article.  Also,  I  urge 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  join  with 
me  in  passing  my  bill — H.R.  2775 — to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  permit  an  individual  receiving 
benefits  thereunder  to  earn  outside  in- 
come without  losing  any  of  such  benefits. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Social   (iN)SEcuRrrT 
(By  Richard  L.  Tobin) 

If  President-elect  Carter  wishes  to  be- 
come Immediately  popular  with  almost  any- 
one over  65.  he  will  tackle  at  once,  and  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  one  of  the  most  grossly 
unfair  Federal  laws — the  one  that  says  you 
cannot  earn  a  decent  living  after  your  65th 
birthday  and  get  your  well -deserved  Social 
Security  at  the  same  time. 

In  1977,  the  maximum  a  beneficiary  can 
earn  will  increase  to  $3,000  a  year  If  he  or  she 
wants  to  collect  his  or  her  Social  Security  In- 
come. It's  been  $2,760  a  year  up  to  now,  but 
the  magnificent  $240  rise  won't  do  much  to 
help  those  of  us  who  have  little  or  no  pen- 
sion money  coming  In  besides  our  overdue 
Social  Security  benefits. 

If  your  income  derives  from  stock  or  bonds 
and  not  from  a  paycheck,  you  can  collect  the 
whole  Social  Security  check  each  month. 
But  for  those  of  us  who  live  from  paycheck 
to  paycheck,  and  whose  Income  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  sweat  of  our  aging  brow,  there 
Is  little  or  no  chance  of  our  beginning  to 
collect  on  the  Social  Security  benefits  we've 
been  entitled  to  ever  since  we  hit  65. 

Let  me  cite  my  own  case,  since  It  Is  typical 
of  those — millions  certainly — who  are  now 
being  robbed  of  a  chance  to  retire,  at  least 
in  part. 

I  have  been  a  dues-paying  member  of  the 
Social  Security  system  since  Dec.  8,  1936,  the 
day  It  began.  So  far  as  I  know,  my  employers 
have  never  missed  a  payment  and  I  know 
they  have  deducted  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars from  my  paychecks  over  the  last  40  years. 
Each  year  more  has  been  taken  out,  and 
at  present  this  figure  runs  in  excess  of  $875 
per  annum. 

Yet,  after  exactly  40  years  of  paying  In, 
I  cannot  begin  to  collect.  The  reason  Is,  es- 
sentially, that  I  worked  for  The  New  "Vork 
Herald  Tribtme  for  24  years  and  the  Trlb 
had  no  formal  pension  system,  though  It  did 
take  care  of  a  few  ancient  out-pensloners 
while  It  was  still  operative.  But  the  day  The 
Tribune  folded,  any  chance  any  of  Its  staffers 
might  have  had  for  even  a  modest  pension 
went  down  the  drain  in  the  welter  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Had  the  present  Federal  law  guaran- 
teeing pensions  been  in  effect  at  that  time, 
we  staffers  might  have  salvaged  something. 
But  the  rude  fact  is  that  we  did  not  and  must 
therefore,  continue  to  work  to  survive. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I  went  to  work  for  the 
Saturday  Review  In  1960  and  was  soon  taken 
in  under  the  pension  wing  of  McCall's,  which 
took  over  the  magazine  In  1961.  It  was  a 
good  retirement  plan  and  would  have  worked 
beautifully  had  SR  not  been  sold  over  Nor- 
man Cousins'  head,  at  which  point  I  no 
longer  had  a  pension  plan.  Fortunately,  the 
few  years  under  McCall's-Norton  Simon  own- 
ership meant  that  my  pension  money,  small 
as  it  was.  had  been  funded  and  would  come 
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to  me  no  matter  who  owned  me.  But  it  was 
small,  quite  naturally,  since  I  was  under  its 
wing  for  less  than  ten  years,  starting  at  the 
age  of  50. 

When  we  recently  got  SR  back,  we  were 
faced  with  all  sorts  of  financial  problems, 
most  of  which  are  now  beginning  to  work 
out.  We  are  probably  breaking  even — just. 
But  there  Is  little  or  nothnlg  left  over  to 
give  us  pension  money.  That  Is  not  anyone's 
fault.  In  a  sense  we're  lucky  to  be  afloat  at 
all,  and  I  am  luckier  still  to  be  on  someone's 
payroll  at  66. 

But  the  cruel  fact  is  that  I  cannot  stop 
working  because  I  cannot  live  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  small  pension  I  earned  those 
few  years  In  the  1960's.  For  every  $2  I  earn 
above  $3,000  (starting  In  January)  $1  in 
Social  Security  benefit  is  to  be  taken  away. 
Therefore,  If  my  Social  Security  Income 
(counting  my  wife's)  is  about  $6,000  per 
year,  I  can  forget  it  if  I  make  $12,000  in 
salary.  Since  we  cannot  live  even  modestly 
on  the  $6,000  plus  the  small  McCall's  pen- 
sion. I  am  obliged  to  go  on  working.  Of 
course,  at  age  72,  the  law  says,  I  can  keep 
everything  I  earn  and  get  my  Social  Security, 
too.  But  I've  told  myself  not  to  hold  my 
breath. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  Social  Security 
law  limiting  earnings  beyond  65  was  to  open 
up  the  employment  market  for  Depression 
youngsters.  That  purpose  has  long  since 
eroded.  I  like  to  work.  I'm  a  writer-editor  by 
trade  and  I  shall  always  be  working  at  some- 
thing. But  Id  very  much  like  to  work  a  bit 
less  for  someone  else  and  live,  at  least  in 
part,  on  some  of  the  money  I've  paid  in  to 
Washington  for  just  such  a  purpose  over  the 
last  four  decades.  I  think  I  have  it  coming. 

If  the  lawmakers  can't  see  their  way  to 
lifting  the  silly  celling  on  earnings  alto- 
gether, then  maybe  they'd  raise  It  so  people 
like  me  could  get  a  bit  of  what's  coming  to 
them  regardless  of  paycheck.  My  wife  and  I 
would  like  to  travel  a  little.  When  I  was 
managing  editor  of  SR  and  later  associate 
publisher,  I  had  the  money  but  never  could 
scrape  together  the  time  to  do  Europe  or  Asia. 
I'd  like  to  now.  And  It  really  Isn't  fair  that, 
through  no  fault  of  mine,  one  splendid  pub- 
lication on  which  I  worked  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  went  to  the  wall  and  any 
pension  with  it.  or  that  someone  bought  out 
from  under  us  at  SR,  even  though  the  story 
has  a  happy  ending. 

So,  Mr.  President-elect,  If  you  wish  to  be- 
come Inmiedlately  popular  with  at  least  one 
Republican,  you  wUl  recommend  immediate 
changes  In  the  Social  Security  eligibility  laws 
and  see  that  Congress  does  something  about 
them. 


HEALTH    CARE    LEGISLATION    AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  10th 
annual  conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Hospital  Development  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  Theodore  Cooper,  M.D., 
former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  received  the  asso- 
ciation's achievement  award  for  1976 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  private 
health  care  svstem  and  for  his  outspoken 
support  for  the  role  of  philanthropy  in 
that  system. 

Philanthropy  has  had  a  long  and  hon- 
orable tradition  in  this  country  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  public  service 
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as  well  as  in  health.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
including  in  any  national  health  insur- 
ance program  a  provision  that  phi- 
lanthropy shall  be  continued  and,  in 
fact,  encouraged  and  that  the  philan- 
thropic dollar  will  not  be  the  first  Fed- 
eral dollar  provided  for  reimbursement. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  examine  Dr.  Cooper's 
speech  in  depth,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Health   Care   Legislation   and 
Philanthbopt 
(By  Theodore  Cooper,  M.D.) 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  named  to  receive  the  Association's 
Achievement   Award   for   1976.   There   are   a 
great  many  people  In  this  country  who  have 
made  very  substantial  contributions  to  pre- 
serving   private    philanthropy    as    the    key- 
stone   of    the    American    voluntary    health 
care  system.  A  lot  of  them  are  in  this  room, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  In  your  company. 

The  1976  Achievement  Award  could  right- 
fully go  to  any  of  you — or  to  aU  of  you.  But 
I  am  glad  to  accept  this  distinction  because 
there  is  no  one  here  who  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do  that  private  philanthropy — for  its 
own  sake  and  because  of  what  It  represents 
in  American  society — is  a  priceless  resource 
and  one  that  we  must  never  abandon,  either 
by  design  or  by  folly. 

I  know  quite  well  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  philanthropy  has  a  short  future 
In  the  American  health  system,  that  the  cer- 
tain arrival  of  national  health  Insurance  will 
mark  the  certain  departure  of  voluntary 
giving. 

Let  me  just  say  that  while  I  understand  the 
thinking  behind  that  prognosis,  I  also  un- 
derstand the  major  and  undiminished  need 
for  philanthropy  In  the  health  field.  And  I 
think  I  appreciate,  as  well  as  anyone  does, 
the  irreplacable  loss  that  the  health  care  sys- 
tem would  suffer  If  national  health  Insur- 
ance or  any  other  manifestation  of  social 
or  economic  policy  brought  an  end  to  the 
tremendous  rewards  that  accrue  from  the 
voluntary  donation  of  funds  and  personal 
energy  In  the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

Such  a  loss  to  the  health  care  system  might 
be  calculated  In  dollars,  but  It  would  be  re- 
flected In  research  not  carried  out,  services 
not  provided,  and  innovations  not  exploited. 
In  short,  the  loss  of  philanthropy  would 
hit  hard  at  the  very  places  where  our  health 
care  system  Is  most  In  need  of  creativity  and 
freedom.  In  the  places  where  new  Ideats  and 
new  approaches  to  old  problems  can  lead  to 
needed  change. 

And  without  the  capacity  for  change,  the 
health  care  system  would  be  in  grave  danger. 
In  the  last  decade,  we  have  seen  enacted 
more  health  legislation  of  more  far-reach- 
ing consequences  than  ever  before  In  the 
200  years  of  our  country's  existence.  In  the 
spirit  of  assuring  to  every  American  a  right 
to  health,  we  have  legislated  and  Imple- 
mented vast  programs  that  run  the  gamut 
of  the  whole  health  enterprise — from  the 
pursuit  of  basic  knowledge  to  the  provision 
of  care  for  millions  of  people  who  might 
otherwise  not  have  equal  access  to  it. 

I  do  not  have  to  recite  that  parade  of  laws — 
Indeed  there  Isn't  even  time  enough  for  me 
to  do  it.  But  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
a  subtle  but  vastly  Important  change  that 
has  occurred  in  the  form  and  Intent  of  this 
legislation. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  have  moved  from 
legislative  action  whose  intent  was  primarily 
to  make  health  care  more  plentiful  and  more 
available,  to  legislation  that  seeks  to  con- 
strain the  growth  and  function  of  the  health 
care  system,  to  Increase  Its  productivity, 
eliminate  unnecessary  utilization,  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  care. 
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It  Is  not  an  oversimplification 
the   driving    force    behind 
measures — in  fact  the  driving 
virtually  every  health  policy 
Ing  cost.  We  have  entered 
evolution  of  the  American 
tem  whose  most  distinguishing 
is  sharply  escalating  expenc  iture; 
care — expenditures   by   pri\  at 
pendltures   by   the   Nation  s 
expenditures  by  governmen 

No  one  can  seriously  quar  rel 
to  contain  the  rising  cost  of 
neither  can  anyone  take 
Jectives  of  seeing  to  it  that 
use  of  the  resources  we 
and  strive  for  care  of  the  highest 
can  be  achieved. 

But  because  I  happen  to 
Jefferson  who  held  that 
do  for  people  what  they 
selves,  I  think  we  all  have 
to  the  consequences  that 
too-easy   assimiptlon   that 
make  It  all  come  out  all  r' 
ment  can  keep  health  care 
sure  that  the  system  has  ev 
In  the  right  place  at  the  r: 
everybody   who   seeks   health 
the  best  there  is. 

The  consequences  of  th^t 
thinking  can   be  disastrous 
know  all  too  well,  they  can 
not  Just  the  philanthropic  _ 
of  philanthropy  Itself.  The 
to  the  idea  that  governmen 
assume    every   responsibilit; ' 
good,  the  closer  we  come  t< 
form  of  private  voluntary 
health  field. 

For  example,   as   urgentlj 
make  health  planning  an 
improved  efficiency  and  pro 
also  guard  against  regulatK  n 
of  better  health  planning  "    " 
flcult  for  hospitals   to  ac 
contributions.  We  all  understand 
are  times  when   a  private 
lead  to  an  inappropriate  capital 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
to   do    it   through   a  regula^ry 
that  cuts  off  private  suppor 
and   necessary   purp>oses    as 
wrong. 

We  don't  have  to  throw 
the  bathwater,  and  the 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference 

Discussions  about  national 
ance  tend  to  focus  on  a 
sues — the  cost,  both  to 
the  Nation,  the  kind  of 
ered,  the  financing  scheme, 
and  utilization,  and  other 
tant   questions   the   answer: 
shape  not  Just  the  lnsuran<e 
entire  health  care  system 

But  there  are  other  factors 
must  not  be  overlooked  in 
a  health  Insurance  plan 
enact,    the    President    will 
country  can  live  with. 

One   of   those   factors,    of 
impact  of  national  health 
lanthropy,   an  issue  that 
cerns  both  the  donors  and 
the  nearly  $4  billion  that  is 
nually  to  the  health  care 

There  is  some  logic  in  the 
national  health  insurance 
duce — if  not  In  fact  eliminal^ 
in  the  health  field.  From  a 
point   of   view,    the   need 
might  seem  to  disappear  -v^hen 
health   Insurance   scheme 
full   reimbursement   for   all 
elated  with  patient  care 

But  such  reasoning  equatjes 
with  charity.  And  it  fails  to 
great  medical  centers — and 
pitals   of   more   modest   sco]i 
imdertake  projects  and 
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cause  generous  organizations  and  Individuals 
are  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
supf>ort. 

Furthermore,  the  kind  of  activities  made 
possible  through  philanthropic  donations 
and  private  grants  are  likely  to  represent 
Innovations,  In  both  research  and  services, 
for  which  public  funds  are  often  not  avail- 
able. 

By  and  large,  the  public's  money  ought  to 
be  used  to  exploit  proven  advances  in  the 
provisions  of  social  services — including  health 
care — and  to  seek  new  knowledge  in  problem 
areas  that  have  a  major  impact  on  individ- 
uals and  society. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  Federal  spending 
is  under  extremely  tight  restrictions,  tax  dol- 
lars have  to  be  spent  to  make  sure  that  man- 
dated goals — like  paying  for  health  services 
for  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  poor — 
are  not  being  neglected. 

What  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  both 
national  health  insurance  and  tight  Federal 
health  budgets  tend  to  make  philanthropy  an 
increasingly  vital  and  Important  source  of 
funds  for  the  health  care  system — the  kind 
of  venture  capital  that  can  point  the  way  to 
significant  change. 

I  flew  down  to  Houston  today  with  John 
Grupenhoff,  a  man  I  have  known  and  worked 
with  for  many  years  who  ably  represents  your 
Association  in  Washington,  and  who  has  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  issues  that  all  of 
us — in  both  the  public  and  the  private  health 
sectors — have  to  wrestle  with. 

One  of  those  Issues,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  have 
either  no  health  insurance  protection  what- 
ever or  are  covered  inadequately  by  plans 
that  foster  expensive  and  inappropriate  use 
of  the  Nation's  limited  health  resources. 

We  have  to  correct  these  defects.  Bvit  in 
doing  that,  we  have  to  guard  against  devis- 
ing a  sjTstem  that  might  create  new  problems 
and  make  old  ones  worse. 

To  foreclose  private  philanthropy  would  be 
a  grave  mistake. 

To  add  materially  to  the  demand  for  health 
services  without  making  certain  that  the  sys- 
tem can  respond  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

And  to  institute  an  Insurance  system  that 
had  no  effective  mechanisms  for  cost  con- 
tainment and  quality  assurance  would  be  a 
grave  mistake. 

I  am  confident  that  many  people  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  government  are  well 
aware  of  these  considerations.  But  I  am 
equally  sure  that  It  will  take  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  leadership  of  the  entire 
health  Industry  to  design  a  responsible 
health  insurance  system,  and  once  it  Is 
adopted,  to  make  It  work. 

That  kind  of  leadership  has  to  come  from 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  I  think  we  are 
increasingly  able  to  provide  it.  But  it  has  to 
come  from  the  private  sector  as  well,  from 
people  like  yourselves,  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession, from  the  insurance  Industry,  and 
from  parts  of  American  society  that  have 
up  until  now.  shown  little  Interest  in  how 
our  L'ftitlth  care  system  works  and  what  Its 
probletiis  are. 

We  have  made  it  too  easy  for  the  American 
people  to  think  that  government  can  fix 
everything.  Even  when  government  policies 
are  wrong — and  sometimes  they  are — the 
public  looks  to  government  to  find  solutions. 

Well,  believe  me,  government  doesn't  have 
all  the  answers.  Laws  and  budgets  can't  make 
everything  right.  Fine  pronouncements  about 
national  health  goals  and  strategies  are  not 
worth  anything  unless  they  articulate  the 
will  and  command  the  support  of  private 
citizens,  taxpayers,  private  industry,  and 
those  who  are  able  to  share  with  others  In 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 

As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Federal  health  effort,  I  intend  to  be  as 
forceful  as  I  can  in  the  service  of  preserving 
a  viable.  Independent,  and  creative  private 
and    voluntary    health    enterprise    for    this 
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country.  I  feel  sure  you  share  that  purpose, 
and  I  invite  your  help  In  making  certain 
that  neither  government  nor  the  private  sec- 
tor ever  forgets  It. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing your  Achievement  Award.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  merit  your  confidence. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY  AND  SOVIET 
UNION  DEFEND  WARNKE  AP- 
POINTMENT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
February  5  editorial  in  its  oflBcial  news- 
paper, the  Soviet-controlled  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. — CPUSA— has  declared  its 
support  for  the  nomination  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  by  slan- 
derously lashing  out  at  responsible  critics 
in  the  Senate  and  private  sector  who 
point  with  alarm  to  Mr.  Warnke's  long- 
held  extreme  prodisarmament  positions. 

The  hysterical  Communist  Party  at- 
tack on  responsible  critics  of  risky  uni- 
lateral disarmament  parrot  those  heard 
nightly  on  Radio  Moscow's  broadcasts 
and  printed  in  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  press. 

The  Soviets  desperately  want  the 
United  States  to  give  up  in  a  new  round 
of  strategic  arms  limitations  talks — 
SALT — the  cruise  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
able  to  develop  an  effective  counter  to 
the  cheap,  versatile  cruise  missile  for 
many  years,  and  it  does  not  want  its  new 
supersonic  Backfire  bombers  to  have 
competition  from  our  B-1. 

The  Communists'  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  Warnke  and  the  policies  he  has 
long  upheld  should  be  of  interest  to  all. 
I  attach  the  text  of  Moscow  Tass  article 
on  February  3,  1977:  and  of  a  Daily 
World  editorial  of  February  5,  1977: 
[Moscow  Tass  in  English   1502   GMT  3   Feb 

77  LD] 
"The  'Hawks'  Try  To  Dictate  Their  Terms" 

[Text)  Washington,  February  3,  TASS — 
President  Carter  has  appointed  Paul  Warnke 
to  the  post  of  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  head  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  at  the  Soviet-American  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

Till  1969  Warnke  was  tissistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  International  security  matters, 
and  In  American  political  circles  has  the 
reputation  of  an  exponent  of  restricting  the 
arms  race. 

Warnke's  nomination  is  sharply  opposed 
by  circles  close  to  the  military-industrial 
complex.  The  "Hawks"  In  the  Senate's  Armed 
Forces  Committee  are  hastily  taking  meas- 
ures to  fall  his  candidature.  Especially  zeal- 
ous in  this  respect  are  such  notorious  op- 
ponents of  detente  as  Senators  Nunn  and 
Jackson.  An  anonymous  "memorandum"  is 
now  being  circulated  In  the  Senate  accusing 
Warnke  of  allegedly  wanting  the  United 
States  unilaterally  to  discard  several  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  and  stating  that  for 
this  reason  he  cannot  be  sufficiently  "firm" 
at  Soviet-American  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks. 

It  is  already  not  the  first  time  that  reac- 
tionary forces  In  the  United  States  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  approval  of  candidatures  nom- 
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inaied  to  high  posts  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. Last  month,  for  Instance,  they  launched 
a  vicious  campaign  against  Theodore  Soren- 
sen,  a  prominent  American  politician  who  Is 
close  to  the  Kennedy  clan.  As  a  result,  Soren- 
sen  had  to  turn  down  the  government  post 
offered  to  him. 


I  From  the  Dally  World,  Feb.  5,   1977  J 
Warnke  Appointment 

How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
were  lost  by  U.S.  workers  because  of  restric- 
tions In  the  1974  Trade  Act  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  But  there  Is  no  guesswork  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senator  whose  name 
Ls  attached  to  the  Job-cutting  amendment  to 
that  bill — Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash). 

Jackson  is  still  serving  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  Instead  of  the  people  of  his 
state  and  the  USA.  He,  and  a  gang  of  right- 
wing  social  democrats,  Zionists,  such  anti- 
Sovleteers  as  George  Meany,  Sen.  Daniel 
Moynihan  and  other  cold  war  hawks  are  on  a 
rampage  now  to  torpedo  any  possible  arms 
reduction  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  place  swelling  the  enormous  profits  of 
the  military-industrial  complex  ahead  of  the 
U.S.  people's  needs. 

Their  immediate  aim  is  to  block  confirma- 
tion of  President  Carter's  nomination  of 
Paul  C.  Warnke  as  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  "soft"  on  the  issue.  The  claim  is 
phony,  a  smoke-screen  to  hide  their  real  ob- 
jective from  the  U.S.  people — to  continue 
ripping  off  the  U.S.  taxpayer  with  ever  bigger 
military  spending,  a  draft  military  force  and 
nuclear  war  threats. 

The  warhawks  have  already  cost  U.S.  work- 
ers many  jobs.  They  have  to  be  stopped  from 
putting  our  lives  In  jeopardy  too.  Tell  your 
representative  in  Congress  that  you  want  a 
SALT  agreement! 


LESSONS    TO    BE    LEARi>IED    FROM 
THE  BRITISH  NHI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CRANE.  Ml'.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  physicians  who  have  worked  under 
the  British  National  Health  Service  are 
now  warning  us  to  learn  from  their  mis- 
takes and  preserve  the  private  practice 
of  medicine  in  this  country  rather  than 
create  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance. Dr.  James  Sutherland,  a  British 
expatriate  practicing  in  Quincy,  111.,  has 
presented  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
history  and  defects  of  the  British  system 
in  an  article  I  am  inserting  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  this  example. 
[From  the  Worcester  Medical  News,  May- 
June,  1976] 
Look    Before    You    Leap:    Lessons    To    Be 

Learned     From     the     Britisr     National 

Health  Service 

(By  James  W.  Sutherland,  M.D.) 

the   history   of  the   BRITISH    NATIONAL 

health  service 

The  idea  of  National  Health  Insurance  is 
no  novelty  to  the  British  people.  In  1908, 
the  Webbs,  pioneers  of  the  Fabian  Socialist 
group,  declared  that  Britain  would  never  be 
healthy  until  It  had  a  State  Medical  Service. 

In  1911,  Lloyd  George,  the  first  Welshman 
to  leave  his  imprint  on  UK  Medical  care.  In- 
troduced a  type  of  NHI  in  which  for  a  pay- 
ment of  approximately  six  to  ten  cents  per 
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week,  working  men  and  their  families  re- 
ceived a  limited  form  of  coverage.  This  ap- 
plied only  to  care  in  the  doctor's  office,  as  at 
that  time  the  hospitals  were  under  the  vol- 
untary system,  indeed  some  were  in  fact 
Poor  Law  hospitals.  This  type  of  care  was 
loosely  referred  to  as  "being  on  the  panel". 
In  spite  of  the  pejorative  sound.  It  at  least 
afforded  poorer  people  the  right  to  examina- 
tion and  outpatient  treatment  of  a  rough 
type,  and  referral  where  necessary  to  volun- 
tary or  municipalized  hospitals. 

By  1919,  Poor  Law  hospitals  in  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  municipalized  and  standards 
raised.  For  the  ordinary  citizen,  being  In  the 
hospital  meant  being  In  wards  of  up  to,  and 
sometimes  exceeding,  20  beds.  Private  prac- 
tice meant  nursing  home  care,  some  of  it 
good,  conducted  in  houses  of  large  size  con- 
verted for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  Impetus  toward  a  National 
Health  Service  arrived  with  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1939,  Great  Britain  had  to 
marshal!  all  her  medical  resources  to  face 
bombing  and  war  casualties  who  had  re- 
turned to  Great  Britain  from  overseas.  This 
was  called  the  Emergency  Medical  Service 
and  numerous  temporary  hospitals  were 
erected  for  this  purpose. 

The  final  catalyst  was  the  delivery  of  the 
Beveridge  Reptort  in  1942.  Sir  William  (later 
Lord)  Beveridge  produced  a  report,  "Social 
Insurance  and  Allied  Services".  His  assump- 
tion was  that  in  any  post  war  social  insur- 
ance plan  there  would  be  "Comprehensive 
Health  and  Rehabilitation  services  for  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases  and  restoration 
of  capacity  for  work,  available  for  all  in  the 
community". 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Labor, 
or  Socialist  party,  came  to  power  and  its  NHS 
(National  Health  Service)  Act  of  1946  stated 
that  "the  medical  service  must  be  planned  as 
a  whole,  must  be  preventive  as  well  as  cura- 
tive, and  must  be  complete  and  open  to  all 
so  that  poverty  shall  be  no  bar  to  health". 

From  the  outset,  the  main  aspects  of  the 
British  National  Health  Service  were — 

It  was  completely  comprehensive; 

It  was  available  to  everybody:  and 

It  was  completely  free. 

Like  many  new  ideas,  the  theory  of  this 
was  attractive,  but  performance  was  toept. 
The  architects  believed  that  if  health  care 
were  made  available  to  all,  fitness  would  so 
improve  that  costs  would  become  less  and 
less.  Not  taken  into  consideration  was  the 
fact  that  patients  would  live  longer  and  that 
costs  would  be  added  to  the  service  at  the 
geriatric  end  of  the  scale..  It  should  have 
been  obvious  to  these  economists  that 
Britain,  or  any  other  country,  did  not  have 
the  men  or  the  money  to  carry  out  these 
three  components  of  a  national  health  serv- 
ice. Nobody  carried  out  an  actuarial  study 
of  the  possible  costs.  From  Its  onset,  the  NHS 
was  badly  under-financed. 

These  were  the  flaws  whose  absence  might 
have  made  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  services. 

First;  the  continued  fragmentation  of  the 
medical  profession:  there  were  three 
branches  of  medicine — 

The  primary  care  doctors  or  general  prac- 
titioners (about  two  thirds  of  the  total, 
approximately  20  to  30,000) : 

The  consultants  or  specialists  (between  10 
to  15,000)  remain  rigidly  In  the  hospitals 
from  which  the  General  Practitioners  are 
usually  excluded  except  for  social  visits  to 
patients: 

The  public  health  system  of  nurses  and 
doctors  who  are  very  much  a  separate  entity. 

Never  did  the  sectors  get  together,  not  even 
today. 

This  bright  new  dream  got  off  to  a  bad 
start  because  it  promised  too  much.  It  was 
felt  that  there  would  now  be  a  completely 
healthy  nation  requiring  very  little  care  and 
its  cost  was  badly  under  estimated.  It  failed 
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to  unite  a  divided  profession  to  meet  the 
problems  ahead;  and  finally,  it  got  under 
way  with  the  wrong  persons  in  charge  since 
neither  the  doctors  nor  the  politicians  had 
the  remotest  idea  of  how  a  comprehensive 
national  health  service  should  operate.  The 
doctors  stood  aside  and  let  the  politicians 
make  the  decisions.  Worst  of  all,  neither 
side  had  any  idea  that  they  were  getting  into 
something  that  required  much  more  than 
they  could  provide  In  the  way  of  men  and 
money. 

Promises  were  made  to  the  General  Prac- 
titioners (primary  care  providers)  and  to  the 
Specialists  or  Consultants,  but  they  could 
not  be  kept. 

PRIMARY    CARE    PROVmES     (CPS 

FAMILY    PHYSICIANS) 

The  resistance  of  the  family  doctors  was 
overcome  by  the  promise  that  2500  Health 
Centers  would  be  provided  to  cover  the  en- 
tire country.  In  1974,  some  26  years  after 
the  inception  of  the  National  Health  Service 
itself  in  1948,  only  three  hundred  had  been 
built  and  it  was  projected  It  would  be  1980 
before  a  total  of  2000  had  been  reached. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  NHS.  each 
doctor  owned  his  practice  and  sold  it  when 
he  wanted.  After  1948,  practices  were  nation- 
alized and  l^ken  over  by  the  government. 
General  Practitioners  were  no  longer  free  to 
sell  their  practice  nor  could  they  move  where 
they  wanted.  This  could  only  be  done  by  ap- 
plying to  the  appropriate  authority  and  by 
competing  with  the  other  GPs  for  a  practice 
in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  Meanwhile, 
they  were  promised  they  would  be  recom- 
pensed for  the  value  of  the  practice  when 
they  retired  at  65  and  in  the  Interim,  they 
would  get  21/2  per  cent  interest  per  annum 
on  the  projected  cost  of  the  practice.  They 
resisted  this  but  since  doctors  in  Britain 
are  in  general  practice,  it  was  the  easiest  of 
matters  for  the  bureaucrats  to  hand  out  a 
health  card  to  every  citizen  and  ask  him  to 
choose  his  own  doctor.  At  first,  doctors  re- 
si.sted,  but  when  they  saw  that  colleagues 
were  accepting  these  cards,  they  panicked 
and  before  long,  the  general  practitioners 
were  firmly  In  the  fold  by  accepting  the  in- 
evitability of  government  intervention,  they 
had  been  roundly  defeated  and  routed.  The 
British  Medical  Association  had  failed  to 
give  suitable  leadership  and  the  scheme  was 
a  fait  accompli. 

While  they  waited  for  the  promised  Health 
Centers,  they  continued  to  practice  in  their 
own  offices.  The  method  of  payment  Itself 
was  reprehensible.  In  the  beginning,  they 
were  allowed  to  take  3500  patients  on  their 
list  and  were  paid  $3.00  or  less  per  head,  per 
year,  whether  they  saw  the  patients  or  not. 
So  no  matter  how  many  house  or  office  calls 
were  made,  the  capitation  fee  remained  at 
this  figure.  The  harder  the  doctor  worked, 
the  less  he  earned  per  hour.  Where  he  had 
many  old  people  in  his  practice,  he  was  clear- 
ly at  times,  being  paid  nothing  for  many 
numerous  house  calls,  a  tradition  of  medi- 
cine in  Great  Britain. 

Spectacles,  teeth,  wigs,  medicine  were  all 
free  and  the  calls  on  them  were  so  great  that 
some  small  deductible  was  Included  to  con- 
trol It.  In  time,  the  list  was  reduced  to  2,500 
per  doctor  and  the  capitation  fee  at  the 
moment  Is  somewhere  In  the  region  of  $4.00 
per  head,  per  year,  with  a  loading  fee  for 
older  people  and  emergencies  and  obstetric 
cases. 

At  the  height  of  winter  epidemics  of  upper 
respiratory  disease,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  doctor  to  see  50  to  100  patients  in  his  office 
and  to  do  30  to  60  house  calls  in  a  day.  Hi? 
wife  tended  the  phone  at  home  and  was  an 
unpaid  servant  of  the  government.  If  he  took 
a  vacation  he  was  expected  to  provide  a  re- 
placement for  his  services  at  his  own  expense. 

The  quality  of  service  given  by  British  doc- 
tors has  always  been  a  very  high  one  and 
many  struggled  for  years  to  maintain  this 
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practice  In  hospitals  and  some  have  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  aspect  of 
private  practice  in  any  state  hospitals. 

All  of  this  serves  to  Illustrate  the  inevit- 
able consequences  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  beginning.  If  it  had  been  the 
Intent  of  Labor  and  Conservative  govern- 
ments in  Great  Britain  to  abolish  private 
practice  within  the  NHS,  this  should  have 
been  indicated  from  the  outset.  The  hy- 
pocrisy has  now  come  home  to  roost. 

THE    GOOD    SIDE 

No  one  can  pretend  that  everything  Is  bad 
about  the  British  National  Health  Service. 
It  may  have  miscalculated,  promised  too 
much  and  delivered  too  little  but  It  is  still, 
for  all  Its  fallings,  widely  accepted  by  the 
people. 

Doctors  are  free  to  order  treatment  with- 
out undue  consideration  of  the  cost  In- 
voved.  The  patient  has  freedom  from  medical 
bills  and  of  course,  this  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive aspect  of  all  and  is  the  one  that  Is 
constantly  reiterated.  But  nothing  Is  free, 
and  the  cost  Is  borne  by  Increasing  taxation. 
As  medicine  becomes  more  sophisticated  and 
inflation  hits  the  whole  country,  the  cost 
has  Increased  by  six  times  the  original  esti- 
mate. Consider  the  reaction  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  If  a  U.S.A.  National  Health  Serv- 
ice escalated  from  $100  billion  in  1975  to  $600 
billion  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

If  the  family  practitioner  In  Great  Britain 
has  good  relations  with  the  consultants  In 
hospitals.  It  Is  possible  for  him  to  get  a 
second  opinion  from  some  of  the  best  doctors 
in  the  world  and  with  good  luck  the  patient 
will  get  excellent  treatment  free  In  hospitals. 
If,  however,  the  doctor  has  a  poor  working 
relationship  with  the  hospital,  the  patient 
may  wait  many  weeks  before  getting  an  ap- 
pointment and  months  or  even  years  before 
receiving  treatment  in  the  hospitals.  One  can 
appreciate  very  readily  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  a  doctor  from  Pakistan  whose 
English  Is  not  perfect,  and  who  does  not 
have  the  confidence  or  Influence  to  secure 
such  services  for  his  patient. 

BRITAIN  HAS  ALL  THE  ILLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  the  Other  hand,  it  Is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Great  Britain  has  practically  all  of 
the  Ills  which  afflict  the  United  States  at  the 
moment.  Maldistribution  of  doctors  is  almost 
as  bad  there  as  here.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Commonwealth  doctors  have  to 
accept  service  in  these  areas  if  they  wish  to 
practice  at  all. 

Language  difficulties  are  now  a  considera- 
ble problem  and  Commonwealth  and  over- 
seas doctors  are  now  forced  to  take  a  lan- 
guage test — many  of  them  falling  at  the 
first  attempt.  This  has  caused  considerable 
annoyance  to  the  well-organized  Paklstanlan 
doctors  and  considerable  disquiet  to  the 
British  public. 

Costs  rise  inevitably  and  uncontrollably. 
The  hospital  bed  In  the  National  Health 
Service  where  patients  may  be  In  a  large  20 
bedded  ward,  costs  $78.00  per  day.  The 
emergence  of  a  new  private  hospital  In  Lon- 
don, called  the  Wellington,  with  a  rate  of 
$35"  per  day  is  snough  to  make  even  Ameri- 
can eyebrows  rise.  This  hospital  can  obvi- 
ously only  be  used  by  the  very  wealthy, 
mostly  from  abroad  and  it  boasts  a  wine 
list,  food  menu  and  expensive  uniforms  for 
orderlies. 

BRITISH     NATIONAL     HEALTH     SERVICE THE 

BAD    SIDE 

Why  then  Is  the  British  National  Health 
Service  in  such  bad  shape?  In  1948.  the 
profession  had  no  Idea  how  a  national  Health 
Service  should  be  constructed.  It  stood  aside 
and  let  the  politicians  make  the  decisions. 
The  politicians  did  not  know  how  to  do  it 
either.  There  was  chaos. 

Nobody  had  the  courage  to  point  out  that 
It  was  totally  Impossible  In  terms  of  man- 
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power  and  money  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
free  health  service  to  all. 

NHS  has  always  been  the  Cinderella  of 
the  nationalized  "Industries"  and  the  finan- 
cial celling  has  been  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
New  hospitals  were  promised,  but  In  fifteen 
years  only  one  was  built.  Even  now.  Instead 
of  building  new  hospitals,  wings  are  being 
added  to  dirty,  dingy,  dUapldated,  19th  cen- 
tury hospitals.  The  promised  Health  Centers 
have  not  arrived. 

The  salaries  of  the  non-medical  staff  have 
been  kept  low  until  recently  while  the  cost 
of  the  service  has  far  exceeded  what  was 
expected,  as  has  happened  with  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Geriatric  and  mental  hospitals  have  been 
the  most  neglected  of  all.  In  these  hospitals, 
there  may  be  80  patients  to  a  ward  with  in- 
adequate nursing  staff,  often  not  as  highly 
trained  as  in  teaching  hospitals  and  with 
a  medical  staff  who  are  there  because  they 
cannot  get  a  Job  In  the  more  central,  glam- 
orous university  hospitals.  It  is  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  when  a  service  which  started  with 
such  high  motives  ends  by  turning  Its  back 
on  old  and  mentally  sick  people. 

All  of  this  has  led  to  mass  emigration 
which  occurs  in  waves  as  discontent  reaches 
a  peak.  Such  a  peak  was  reached  In  the  late 
50's  and  early  60's  and  another  Is  In  sight 
with  a  large  number  of  British  graduates 
taking  their  ECFMG  each  year  and  older  con- 
sultants emigrating  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Part-time  or  full-time,  the  really  good 
consultant  resents  the  fact  that  he  gives 
many  hours  of  free  time  to  state  medicine 
yet  is  not  allowed  to  do  private  practice. 
Even  If  private  practice  is  taken  out  of 
bounds,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  any 
Socialist  government  will  do  Its  very  best  to 
discourage  the  building  of  private  hospitals 
and  to  limit  as  completely  as  they  can  the 
development  of  any  type  of  health  care  out- 
side the  service  which  they  regard  as  the  best 
in  the  world. 

As  the  general  practitioners  became  In- 
creasingly overworked  and  under  paid,  they 
have  less  time  for  leisure  or  for  continuing 
medical  education  and  eventually  a  trucu- 
lence  develops  in  their  attitude  whereby  they 
try  to  Insulate  themselves  from  the  general 
public  by  being  off  call  and  delegating  the 
duties  to  other  members  of  their  team  or 
even  to  doctors  who  are  brought  In  from 
an  agency  to  substitute  for  them.  The  only 
person  who  suffers  from  this  is  the  patient. 
The  general  practitioner  has  been  forced 
by  a  form  of  moral  blackmail  to  over-pre- 
scribe and  to  Issue  certificates  for  absence 
from  work,  often  for  Inadequate  reasons.  It 
Is  easy  to  say  he  shovild  not  do  so,  but  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  patient  that  his  doctor  will 
provide  him  with  every  type  of  medicine  and 
any  type  of  certificate  Is  now  too  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

A  doctor  does  not,  nowadays,  pick  up  his 
stethoscope  or  his  thermometer  when  a  pa- 
tient enters  the  consulting  room.  He  reaches 
for  his  prescription  pad  or  for  the  book  of 
certificates  that  excuse  patients  from  work. 
One  can  hardly  blame  him  when  at  9:00  P.M. 
he  may  still  have  50  or  60  people  to  see  in  his 
office.  He  barely  has  time  to  sort  out  the 
dangerously  ill  people  from  the  worried  well. 
He  resorts  to  sending  one  out  of  ten  to  the 
hospital  where  the  miserable  wait  for  an  ap- 
pointment starts  and  Joins  the  mounting 
admission  waiting  list. 

The  British  National  Health  Service  has 
been  reported  as  being  more  humane  than 
medicine  In  America  but  that  It  certainly  is 
more  wasteful  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
patient  who  Is  requiring  prostatic  surgery 
may  have  to  spend  another  three  days  in  the 
hospital  if  an  X-ray  of  the  kidneys  precedes 
the  operation.  Likewise,  the  average  length 
of  stay  In  British  hospitals  Is  11  or  12  days 
as  compared  to  two  thirds  to  one  half  of  that 
In  the  United  States.  The  length  of  stay  after 
prostatic   operations   Is   exactly   twice   that 
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which  Is  required  by  the  author  In  Illinois. 
In  other  words,  the  British  National  Health 
Service  has  a  tendency  to  mediocrity  and 
carelessness  with  public  money. 

THE  LESSON  FOR  THE  trNFTED  STATES 

Our  citizens  would  do  well  to  look  be- 
fore leaping  Into  any  program  of  National 
Health  Insurance. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately 
I  have  been  thinking  about  democracy 
and  what  it  requires  of  us.  The  following 
brief  statement,  entitled  "The  Demo- 
cratic Process."  is  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Democratic  Process 
I.  the  fctture  of  democracy 

We  all  know  that  the  democratic  way  of 
life  Is  on  trial  around  the  world,  and  al- 
though we  cannot  say  what  the  ultimate 
verdict  will  be  it  is  possible  that  it  will  not 
be  favorable.  A  quick  look  at  developments 
on  the  world  scene  will  convince  us  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  threat. 

A.  Paternalistic  and  totalitarian  government 

Freedom  House,  a  private  group  which  has 
monitored  political  and  civil  liberties  around 
the  world  for  the  past  quarter  century,  pub- 
lished some  alarming  statistics  recently.  Tak- 
ing freedom  to  consist  in — 

The  Independent  rule  of  law. 

The  right  to  dissent. 

The  existence  of  Institutional  checks  on 
the  executive. 

The  right  to  choose  leaders. 

The  Independence  of  the  news  media. 

The  right  to  sue  the  government  for  re- 
dress of  grievance. 

The  guarantee  of  personal  privacy. 

Freedom  House  found  that  of  the  earth's 
4.063  billion  inhabitants  living  in  158  na- 
tions and  51   dependent  territories — 

804  million  or  19.8%.  living  in  40  nations 
and  17  territories,  were  fully  free. 

1.436  billion  or  35.3%,  living  In  53  nations 
and  31  territories,  were  only  partly  free. 

1.823  bUllon  or  44.9%,  living  in  65  nations 
and  3  territories,  had  no  freedom  at  all. 

If  one  adds  to  these  grim  figures  the  fact 
that  only  29  of  the  40  nations  where  full 
freedom  existed  were  democracies,  then  It 
certainly  looks  as  if  the  future  of  democracy 
Is  bleak.  The  basic  political  and  civil  rights 
that  we  Americans  take  so  much  for  granted 
have  been  rejected  In  most  areas  of  the  world. 

These  facts  and  figures  have  prompted 
many  political  analysts  to  remark  that  de- 
mocracy may  actually  be  a  "holdover"  form 
of  government  or  even  a  relic,  something  of 
mere  historical  interest,  something  irrele- 
vant to  the  future  of  human  affairs. 

Even  without  the  Freedom  House  study, 
the  dally  newspapers  might  have  led  us  to 
suspect  that  something  was  amiss.  Reports 
of  devastating  setbacks  to  freedom  have 
poured  In  from 

1.  Asia 
A  declaration  of  emergency  19  months  ago 
ended  the  existence  of  democracy  In  India. 
In  one  fell  swoop  620  million  people  were 
deprived  of  many  of  their  political  and  civil 
liberties.  By  Jailing  the  opposition,  muzzling 
the  press,  suppressing  the  Judiciary  and  ram- 
ming "constitutional  reform"  through  an  in- 
timidated parliament,  Indira  Gandhi  effec- 
tively crushed  the  growth  and  darkened  the 
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future  of  democracy  In  the  world's  second 
most  populous  land. 

Other  Asian  nations  where  freedom  has 
been  either  diminished  or  eliminated  in- 
clude : 

Sri  Lanka. 

Bangladesh. 

Laos. 

Cambodia. 

South  Vietnam.  ^ 

Thailand. 

The  PhUlpplnes. 

What  happened  In  these  places  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record. 

2.  Latin  America 

One  of  the  most  stinging  defeats  of  de- 
mocracy In  recent  history  occurred  In  Latin 
America  when  Chile,  a  nation  whose  vital 
legislature  and  160-year  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy inspired  pride  at  home  and  envy 
abroad,  fell  under  the  sway  of  a  totalitarian 
military  Junta  In  1973.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
predict  whether  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment will  soon  be  restored  there. 

Other  Latin  American  countries  where 
freedom  has  recently  disappeared  are  Uru- 
guay and  Argentina.  At  the  present  time 
only  5  of  the  21  nations  In  Latin  America 
are  democracies.  Worse  yet,  only  2  of  the  5 
democracies  are   considered   stable. 

3.  Africa 

Among  all  the  states  on  the  vast  continent 
of  Africa  only  2,  Gambia  and  Botswana,  are 
completely  free.  Other  states  languish  under 
civilian  dictatorships,  rule  by  military  Junta, 
systems  of  apartheid  and  other  undesira- 
ble forms  of  government  and  social  policy. 

4.  Europe 

In  Europe,  long  a  bastion  of  democratic 
institutions,  the  situation  seems  to  be  de- 
teriorating. The  so-called  "Eurocommunlsts" 
have  made  significant  gains  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  their  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic proceses  is  questionable.  The  twin 
pressures  of  regionalism  and  political  ex- 
tremism threaten  to  delay  or  block  moves 
toward  democracy  in  Spain.  The  inexperi- 
enced Portuguese  democracy,  plagued  by 
soaring  Inflation  and  the  inability  to  restrain 
its  spendthrift  habits,  is  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  collapse. 

B.   Human  rights 
The  Increasing  disregard  for  human  rights 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  is  also  cause  for 
concern. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  states  that  "no  one  shall  be  subjected 
to  torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment."  This  declaration 
Is  subscribed  to  by  virtually  every  nation  on 
earth.  However,  like  many  other  lofty  prin- 
ciples It  Is  widely  Ignored  In  practice. 

Amnesty  International,  the  highly  re- 
spected human  rights  organization  head- 
quartered In  London,  estimates  that  In  the 
last  decade  the  systematic  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  has  been  official  policy  In  some 
60  countries.  Last  year  alone  there  were  more 
than  40  offending  states. 

Among  the  most  publicized  violations  are; 
Constant  police  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment. 

Seizure  of  property. 

Detainment    and    Imprisonment    without 
charge. 
Torture. 

Summary  execution. 

Such  practices  are,  of  course,  abhorrent  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  But  It  is  one  of  the  sad  truths 
of  the  last  decade  that  rarely  before  have 
such  practices  been  so  widespread. 

C.  The  international  news  media 
If  these  encroachments  on  human  fredeom 
were  not  enough,  there  would  be  the  move- 
ment  to   suppress   the   international   news 
media. 
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An  independent  study  group  has  warned  or 
the  danger  of  manipulation  of  the  news 
media  by  governments  as  a  tool  to  stimulate 
economic  development  and  further  political 
ends.  Proponents  of  such  government  control 
are  especially  vocal  In  the  third  world.  They 
argue  that  Western  news  agencies  distort  and 
downplay  the  importance  of  events  In  their 
countries,  and  they  believe  that  their  govern- 
ments can  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
third  world  conditions. 

The  most  controversial  development  In 
this  area  was  the  Soviet  resolution  Intro- 
duced at  the  general  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  at  Nairobi,  Kenya  in 
November  of  last  year.  The  resolution  de- 
clared that  states  are  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities In  the  International  sphere  of  all 
mass  media  under  their  Jurisdiction.  It  may 
very  well  be  passed  In  1978  even  though  It  is 
widely  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  get  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  to  give  Its 
moral  sanction  to  the  government  control 
of  all  news  media  within  a  country. 

The  demise  of  Independent,  international 
Journalism  Is  threatened. 

D.  America 
The  survival  of  democracy  In  America  Is 
not  written  In  the  stars,  and  some  people  be- 
lieve that  we  ourselves  may  not  have  too 
many  more  years  of  freedom.  These  doom- 
sayers  are  often  regarded  as  extremists,  but 
nonetheless  they  do  cite  some  disturbing 
trends. 

1.  Ignorance  of  Government 

If  democracy  requires  a  citizenry  Informed 
in  things  governmental,  then  we  may  be 
In  for  trouble. 

In  their  interesting  new  book  Public  Opin- 
ion, Robert  Lane  and  David  Sears  report  the 
results  of  a  survey  in  which  they  asked  the 
following  questions : 

What  are  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
government  caUed? 

How  many  Senators  are  there  In  Washing- 
ton from  your  state? 

What  Is  the  Electoral  College? 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights? 

A  composite  of  all  groups  polled  revealed 
that  81%,  46%,  65%  and  79%  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  questions  gave  incorrect 
answers  in  each  of  the  4  instances. 

The  record  was  even  more  dismal  when  It 
came  to  individual  Representatives  and  their 
stands  on  the  Issues.  Only  about  30%  of  the 
American  public  of  voting  age  know  the  name 
of  their  Representative.  No  more  than  10% 
know  how  he  or  she  stands  on  major  Issues. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  low  levels  of 
political  information  and  participation  have 
adverse  effects  on  our  democratic  system.  For 
example,  how  is  a  Representative  to  serve  the 
interests  of  his  or  her  constituents  when 
they  either  have  no  opinion  on  most  Issues 
or  have  so  little  information  that  their  opin- 
ions on  most  issues  are  purely  emotional? 
Worse  yet,  on  what  does  the  uninformed  con- 
stituent base  a  vote  in  the  general  election? 
All  too  often  the  vote  is  based  on  the  candi- 
date's appearance,  family,  accent,  etc.  The 
ability  of  candidates  to  succeed  without  dis- 
cussing the  Issues  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
any  democracy. 

2.  Lack  of  Confidence  in  American 
Institutions 

The  problem  of  Ignorance  is  serious,  but 
there  is  also  the  problem  of  confidence. 

Major  polls  have  confirmed  the  sense  of 
national  drift  and  alienation.  For  example, 
the  Harris  poll* recently  showed  that  65%  of 
all  Americans  feel  that  their  voice  no  longer 
counts.  This  sense  of  estrangement  stood  at 
34%  Just  10  years  ago. 

Similarly,  confidence  in  key  American  in- 
stitutions has  fallen  drastically  In  the  same 
period : 

Executive  branch:  41%  in  1966;  11% 
today. 
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Congress:  ^2%  In  1966;  9 

Supreme  Court:  50'.   In  19«|B 

Religious  institutions:  41  "~f 
today. 

Major  business  concerns :  55 
today. 

Military  institutions:   62" 
today. 

Organized  labor:  22'^   In  19d6 

Furthermore.    61  ^r,    of    tho^ 
and    responding     expressed 
with  their  lives,  and  66 -"^  bell 
Ing  peace  was  not  possible  In 
A  full  67  "c  thought  that  racial 
hatred  could  never  be  eradicated 
E.  Summary 

Challenges  to  the  democra 
course,  are  not  new.  They  ar( 
and  they  will  always  be  wltl- 
torles  of  this  nation  and  otl:  er 
lands  can  be  described,  and  ln4eed 
described;  as  a  grand  conflict 
who  believe  In  the  viability  of 
process  and  those  who  do 

Here  in  America  the  confllch 
the    nation    was    born.    John 
"There  never  was  a  democrac 
commit  suicide,"  but  Thomas 
"Cherish  the  spirit  of  the  peodle 
Hamilton  feared  an  unbridled 
in  the  majority,  but  Andrew 
it  lodged  anywhere  else.  Fishir 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  many 
coin  spoke  of  his  mystical  faitlh 
mon  man  and  the  government 

As  I  look  at  the  number  a  id 
of  national  and  international 
Congress,    I   become   increasir  gly 
that  we  shall  have  to  bring  nfw 
the  democratic   process   both 
abroad. 

You  win  be  glad  to  hear  th 
intention  to  try  to  solve  all 
democracy  today.  My  purpose 
limited,  f  would  like  to  mal^e 
ments  on  the  requirements  of 
process,  what  must  be  done  I 
to  flourish.  I  am  not  at  all  cA-tain 
process  Is  fully  understood  by 
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What  is  the  democratic 
first  understand  that  it  is  a 
decisions    and    mananging 
they  be  the  decisions  and 
eral  government,  the  Rotary 
Bone.  Indiana.  Partisans  of 
to   make   decisions    and 
keeping  with  the  reasonable 
majority,  but  with  the  fullest 
spect  for  the  rights  of  the 

Unfortunately,  there  Is 
thing  as  "democratic  Instlnc 
behavior  Is  learned  by  us,  nor, 
recognition  of  this  fact  the 
ers,  having  agreed  upon  a 
and  a  form  of  government  to 
and  protect  liberty,  strove  to 
people  a  sophisticated 
democratic  process.  They  kne; ' 
to  make  the  system  work.  th( 
understand  what  the 
quired  of  them.  They  knew 
experiment  would  fall  If  an 
ber  of  people  failed  to  get 
bones  what  democracy  meant 

m.   DEMANDS    OF   THE 

What,  then,  does  the 
require  of  us? 

A .  Concern   for 
Above  all  things,  the 
demands  a  concern  for  the 

I  suspect  that  if  we  were 
put  into  a  single  sentence 
all  about,  most  of  us  would  s 
is  a  country  which  cares  for 
them  the  opportunity  to 
mon  man  calls  it  "a  chance 
lot"  and  the  sociologist  calls 
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x)day.  billty,"  but  whatever  its  name  It  has  drawn 

22^.^  today,      immigrants  to  America  for  over  200  years.  Of 
In  1966;  24';       course,  no  one  will  contend  we  fulfill  this 
ideal  perfectly,  but  likewise  no  one  will  con- 
In  1966;  16';X      tend  that  we  do  not  try  harder  than  any- 
one else. 
Ui   1966;   23 ':;  Once  this  single  demand  is  grasped,  we  can 

easily  see  what  else  we  must  do.  The  demo- 
cratic process  demands  that  we  respect  and 
honor  Individuals  not  on  the  basis  of  status, 
religion,  race,  wealth,  and  membership  In  a 
given  group,  but  simply  because  they  are  per- 
sons. It  demands  that  all  our  policies  should 
be  directed  toward  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals, not  jut  the  ones  we  agree  with,  but 
all. 

These  demands  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
negative  sense.  Respect  for  another  is  more 
than  failing  to  insult  or  abuse  him,  just  as 
honor  for  another  is  more  than  letting  him 
go  his  way  alone.  On  the  contrary,  these  de- 
mands mean  that — 

The  other  person's  views  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

His  dignity  must  be  enhanced. 

His  development  must  be  promoted. 

His  opportunities  must  be  widened. 

Such  things  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
passive  onlookers.  Democracy  prevails  upon 
us  to  be  active. 

Walt  Whitman,  the  great  poet  and  phi- 
losopher of  American  democracy,  penned  a 
line  that  seems  to  me  to  cut  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  He  wrote,  "The  whole  theory  of 
the  Universe  is  directed  to  one  single  indi- 
vidual— namely  to  you."  What  better  ex- 
pression is  there  of  the  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic process?  What  does  democracy  mean 
if  not  that  the  individual  is  at  the  center 
of  things? 

However,  we  should  take  care  not  to  place 
the  person  on  too  high  a  pedestal.  At  the 
heart  of  democracy  Is  a  person  who  is  Imper- 
fect, who  needs  criticism,  who  makes  mis- 
takes. In  a  democracy  no  one's  ideas  are 
sacrosanct.  Only  by  steady  examination  and 
criticism  of  ourselves  and  our  points  of  view 
can  our  mistaken  ideas  be  corrected  and  our 
growth  assurred. 

Naturally,  we  all  have  our  own  ideas,  pro- 
posals and  solutions.  But.  In  a  democracy,  we 
?  We  must  must  expose  them  to  analysis  by  other  peo- 
ay  of  making  ple  and,  as  hard  as  it  may  be  to  do,  reject  or 
revise  them  when  it  Is  apparent  that  we  are 
in  the  wrong.  We  could  take  a  lesson  in  this 
from  the  workings  of  our  own  Congress.  What 
is  footdragging  and  temporizing  to  some  is 
the  give-and-take  of  democracy  In  action  to 
others.  No  Senator  or  Representative  expects 
his  or  her  bills  to  sail  through  Congress  un- 
obstructedly.  Tough  battles  in  the  commit- 
tees and  on  the  floor  are  commonplace.  This 
is  a5  it  should  be  in  a  legislature  that  is  truly 
democratic. 

One  more  point  needs  to  be  made  about 
the  relation  between  democracy  and  the  in- 
dividual. The  democratic  process  really 
makes  a  little  bet  on  each  one  of  us.  It  bets 
that,  if  we  are  given  freedom,  we  shall  re- 
spond to  the  challenges  of  a  free  life.  It  bets 
that,  if  we  are  given  freedom,  we  shall — 

Improve  ourselves 

Take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  given 
us. 
Live  constructively. 
Summon  up  our  strengths. 

Respond  to  challenge. 
Accept  the   imperatives  of  responsibility. 
Sometimes  the  bet  Is  lost,  but  more  often 
than  not  it  is  won. 

B.  Tolerance 
Because  of  the  emphasis  the  democratic 
process  places  on  the  value  of  individuals, 
it  demands  that  we  maintain  an  attitude  of 
tolerance  toward  other  people.  The  renowned 
jurist  Learned  Hand  captured  this  attitude 
when  he  said,  "The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the 
spirit  that  is  not  too  sure  it  is  right."  We  are 
tolerant  of  others  because  we  have  set  aside 
t  "upward  mo-      the  smugness  of  the  self-assured. 
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The  democratic  process  requires  that  we 
respect  and  honor  individual  differences,  not 
only  individuals.  It  calls  on  us  to  care  about 
people  one  by  one,  not  en  masse,  allowing 
them  their  choice  of  life  styles  and  their 
right  to  do  things  their  own  way.  It  demands 
something  extraordinary  of  us:  we  must  care 
about  the  liberty  and  rights  of  others  as 
much  as  we  care  about  our  own  liberty  and 
rights.  A  meaningful  shibboleth  comes  to 
mind:  I  may  not  agree  with  what  you  say, 
but  I  shall  defend  to  my  death  your  right  to 
say  it. 

C.  Trust 

The  democratic  process  also  requires  that 
we  trust  the  other  fellow.  This  trust  Is  not 
blind  and  undlscriminatlng,  a  looking  away 
from  every  action  of  every  person.  Rather,  It 
Is  a  prudent  attitude  of  confidence  that  gives 
the  other  fellow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  do  not  police  everyone.  We  do  not 
scrutinize  every  gesture.  We  do  not  force 
every  move.  By  and  large,  the  democratic 
process  leaves  it  up  to  you  to — 

Fill  out  your  tax  forms. 

Stop  at  the  stop  sign. 

Obey  the  speed  limit. 

Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  this  simple 
trust  were  absent.  In  his  monumental  work 
Gulag  Archipelago,  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn 
documents  the  case  of  a  devoted  Communist 
who  was  sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard  labor 
for  smiling  at  a  picture  of  Josef  Stalin.  To 
us  this  is  a  gross  outrage,  an  unconscionable 
violation  of  the  sort  of  trust  that  underpins 
democracy. 

D.  Respect  for  rules 

The  democratic  process  also  obliges  us  to 
respect  the  rules  of  the  game,  whether  we 
agree  with  them  or  not. 

We  respect  the  ballot,  not  the  bullet. 

We  respect  fair  expression,  not  slander. 

We  respect  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly, 
not  the  right  to  riot. 

E.  Fight  for  beliefs 

If  we  really  love  democracy,  then  we  shall 
be  expected  to  fight  for  something  we  believe 
in  as  hard  as  we  can.  However,  If  defeat 
comes,  as  It  often  does,  we  must  yield  to  it 
knowing  that  this  is  best  and  that  we  may 
return  to  the  fray  to  fight  another  day. 

How  many  times  have  I  seen  one  of  my  col- 
leagues gracefully  surrender  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  an  opponent  after  a  bitter  struggle? 
So  It  should  be  in  America. 

F.  Perseverance 

The  democratic  process  demands  the  per- 
severance of  the  true  patriot  and  not  the 
flagging  resolve  of  "sunshine  soldier."  Some 
persons,  when  they  survey  the  national 
agenda  or  the  ramifications  of  a  particular 
problem  on  that  agenda,  become  too  quickly 
discouraged.  They  are  there  for  the  parade, 
but  not  for  the  long,  hard  pull  necessary  to 
get  things  accomplished. 

Examples  of  this  requirement  of  persever- 
ance are  not  hard  to  find.  Extreme  per- 
severance Is  necessary  to  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitution.  Delays  of  years 
are  typical.  Even  though  one  may  not  agree 
with  the  proposed  Equal  Rights  or  Human 
Life  amendments,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
tenacity  of  the  supporters  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

G.  CoTisent  of  the  governed 

The  democratic  process  requires  that  we 
understand  a  vital  principle  which  underlies 
our  constitutional  system:  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  We,  must  be  very,  very  clear 
about  the  meaning  of  that  principle. 

It  means  that  public  policy  must  be  sub- 
ject to  broad  discussion. 

It  means  that  key  decisions  must  be  arrived 
at  openly. 

It  means  that  political  leaders  must  be 
chosen  In  free  elections. 
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It  means  that  there  must  be  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  association  and  freedom 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievance. 

It  means  that  power  will  be  diffused 
through  society,  with  no  groups  insulated 
from  competition  or  criticism. 

It  means  that  decision-makers  will  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  decide. 

It  means  that  Individuals  may  organize 
and  lobby  for  their  Interests. 

It  means  that  Individuals  may  actively 
question  the  actions  of  leaders. 

It  means  that  Individuals  have  pride 
enough  not  to  be  awed  by  authority,  but 
humility  enough  to  respect  other  points  of 
view. 

It  means  that  those  who  win  elections  must 
be  accepted,  but  those  who  steal  elections 
must  be  opposed. 

Lastly,  it  means  that  we  understand  that 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  even  though 
firmly  embedded  In  our  Constitution,  Is  not 
forever  secure,  but  must  be  reaffirmed  by 
each  one  of  us  each  day. 

H.  Compromise 

The  democratic  process  also  requires  of  us 
an  appreciation  of  the  political  process  as 
the  art  of  compromise,  the  "art  of  the  pos- 
sible," as  Count  Cavore  put  it  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Without  the  constant  exercise 
of  compromise  and  accommodation,  a  re- 
sponsive government  simply  cannot  exist  In 
this  vast,  complex  diverse  country  of  ours. 

We  must  always  remember  that  no  single 
group,  political  party  or  politician  has  a 
monopoly  on  virtue,  patriotism  or  knowledge. 
The  democratic  process  does  not  provide  per- 
fect answers,  but  through  compromise  It  does 
provide  suitable  answers.  Compromise  is  the 
very  cement  that  keeps  this  country  from 
falling  apart.  The  path  of  history  is  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  once  democratic  gov- 
ernments whose  leaders  ignored  this  truth. 
/.  Public  good 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  democratic 
process  demands  that  each  of  u»  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  public  good.  The  question  is 
not  what  is  good  for  Lee  Hamilton,  nor  what 
Is  good  for  the  labor  union,  nor  what  is  good 
for  the  entrepreneur,  nor  what  is  good  for 
the  farmer,  but  what  in  the  end  Is^good  for 
the  nation. 

Democracy  demands  that  we  worry  less 
about  what  happens  to  ourselves  and  the 
organizations  we  happen  to  cherish,  and  more 
about  what  happens  to  our  country.  It  de- 
mands that  we  do  in  our  time  what  the 
Pounding  Fathers  did  In  their  time:  define 
what  is  meant  by  the  public  good.  It  demands 
that  we  ask  of  ourselves  what  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  asked  of  us :  not  what  our  country 
can  do  for  us,  but  what  we  can  do  for  our 
country.  Few  things  are  more  important  to- 
day than  our  compliance  with  these  demands. 
J.  Summary 

As  I  have  suggested  tonight,  the  person  who 
casts  his  or  her  lot  with  the  democratic 
process  will  find  that  it  asks  difficult  things. 
He  or  she  must — 

Act  with  conviction  while  recognizing  hu- 
man limitations. 

Enjoy,  and  not  merely  accept,  the  fact  that 
others  disagree. 

Fight  hard,  and  then  compromise. 

Distinguish  between  helping  others  and 
dictating  to  them. 

However,  there  are  substantial  rewards: 

A  sense  of  dignity. 

A  stake  in  the  community  and  nation. 

A  chance  to  shape  the  environment. 

A  respect  for  others. 

The  Fatlsfaction  that  comes  from  working 
together  with  one's  cobellevers  toward  com- 
mon goals. 

The  privilege  to  use  Intelligence,  talent 
and  energy  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  day 
with  hope. 

I  would  say  that  democracy  is  well  worth 
the  effort. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
checking  the  science  reports  from  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  knows  that, 
while  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  big 
breakthrough  in  cancer  research,  very 
important  progress  is  being  made  in  im- 
proving already  known  therapies.  For 
instance,  the  historical  rate  of  survival 
after  2  years  from  diagnosis  of  osteo- 
genic sarcoma,  bone  cancer,  is  about  25 
percent.  But  in  the  Sidney  Farber  Cancer 
Center  in  Boston  an  ongoing  clinical 
trial  involving  several  dozen  patients  has 
shown  that  80  percent  are  disease  free 
after  2  years,  and  I  want  to  stress  that 
is  disease  free. 

If  that  result  can  be  achieved  in  one 
major  center,  it  can  be  achieved  in 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Isaac 
Djerassi,  the  leader  in  one  aspect  of  the 
new  therapy  used  at  Sidney  Farber, 
works  at  Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center 
in  Philadelphia.  Already,  therefore,  sev- 
eral institutions  are  demonstrating  this 
amazing  advance  from  25  percent  sur- 
viving to  80  percent  disease-free  after  2 
years  even  though  much  remains  to  be 
learned  from  further  research.  We  know 
that  many  more  lives  could  be  saved  if 
these  achievements  were  duplicated  and 
translated  into  improved  patient  care  at 
the  community  level  whenever  profes- 
sional and  technological  resources  per- 
mit. 

When  the  American  Association  of 
Community  Cancer  Centers  met  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  20.  they 
invited  our  colleague  Tim  Lee  Carter 
who  is  a  physician  himself  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Subcommittee,  to  address 
their  members.  Because  of  his  expertise 
and  the  merit  of  his  speech,  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
remarks  prepared  for  that  session. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  emphasis  in  the  speech  on  com- 
munity hospitals  working  more  with  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons'  Commis- 
sion on  cancer  program.  Some  750  hos- 
pitals already  are  a  part  of  that  system 
which  helps  these  institutions  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  therapies  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  can  recom- 
mend. The  American  Cancer  Society  also 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  surgeons' 
commission  on  cancer  program  to  im- 
prove cancer-patient  care  nationwide. 

I  should  hope  that  some  other  Members 
might  find  it  useful  to  call  this  informa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  hospitals  in  their 
own  districts. 

The  remarks  follow : 

PREPARED    REMARKS    OF    HON.    TiM    LEE    CARTER 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today   and   to   enjoy   your   good   fellowship. 

Having  practiced  medicine  for  many  years 
In  rural  Kentucky  I  know  from  first-hand 
experience  both  the  challenges  and  the  re- 
wards  of    being   a    community    physician. 

In  fact,  when  I  came  to  Congress,  some 
claimed  I  had  "retired" — and  others  said  I 
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was  just  plain  "tired".  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  I've  found  my  work  here  equally  chal- 
lenging in  many  ways. 

As  ranking  Minority  Member  of  our  Health 
Subcommittee  I  have  a  real  Interest  in  what 
you  do,  in  what  you  can  tell  the  Congress, 
and  what  we   can   accomplish   together. 

You  too  face  important  challenges  in  your 
daily  work.  And  there's  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  your  Association  has  a  vital  role 
to  play  In  making  sure  every  cancer  patient 
receives  optimum  care. 

I  want  to  warn  you,  however,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  each  of  us  trying  to  do  our 
best  necessarily  means  each  of  us  should  try 
to  do  the  whole  job. 

This  is  a  complex  piece  of  work.  You 
must  see  patients  at  a  period  in  medical 
history  which  is  sort  of  an  In-between  time. 

On  the  one  hand,  science  has  not  unlocked 
the  key  to  cancer,  the  etiology.  There  are  no 
simple  remedies — no  vaccines. 

On  the  other  hand,  science  has  produced 
some  very  important  palliatives.  In  fact, 
for  eleven  types  of  cancer,  medicine  has  rea- 
son to  speak  of  cures.  But  the  available 
regimens  are  very,  very  complicated  to  ad- 
minister. 

Some  say  we'll  find  a  cure  before  we  find 
a  cause,  though  It  is  my  belief  that  with 
careful  study  we  may  actually  find  the  cause 
before  the  cure.  The  challenge  Is  Immense 
indeed,  and  requires  tremendous  dedication 
and  commitment.  But  some  day  we  will  be 
successful.  Some  day.  no  doubt,  the  therapies 
will  be  surer.  They  will  be  simpler.  And 
like  the  iron  lung,  some  of  our  more  elaborate 
forms  of  treatment  will  become  outmoded. 

But,  in  this  in-between  time,  difficult 
choices  must  be  made  every  day.  Choices 
about  proper  regimen — where  it  should  be 
administered — and  who  should  administer  it. 
The  decisions  are  many,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  a  multi-disciplinary  team  must  be  in- 
volved. Good  things  are  available  in  diag- 
nosis, surgery,  radiology,  chemotherapy,  and 
immunotherapy.  We  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  We  owe  it  to  the  patient  to  give 
him  the  best  that  medicine  has  to  offer. 
There's  so  much  to  know — to  learn — and  the 
team  approach  can  prove  invaluable. 

From  my  perspective  as  a  physician  and 
as  a  legislator.  I  think  we  need  to  maximize 
oiir  potential  at  all  levels.  We  need  the 
tertiary  centers — the  comprehensive  cancer 
centers.  We  need  the  specialized  cancer 
centers — we  need  the  research  community 
which  draws  its  support  from  N.I.H. — And 
we  certainly  need  the  best  competence  we 
can  build  at  the  community  level. 

Here  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Wliat  is 
needed,  I  believe,  is  a  solid  base  of  com- 
munity support  and  involvement  in  the 
cancer  field.  Since  so  much  of  cancer  care 
begins  at  the  community  level.  It  is  critical 
that  we  engage  the  energies  and  commit- 
ment of  all  those  involved  at  the  grass-roots 
level.  This  is  the  work  you  can  address  so 
well.  We  need  your  support. 

Today,  I  would  like  you  to  consider  one 
suggestion  I  feel  might  greatly  enhance 
your  own  work.  It  will  fit  well  with  your 
program,  and  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
cancer  patient. 

It  concerns  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons'  Commission   on   Cancer. 

You  have  already  begun  to  cooperate  in 
many  ways  with  tiils  Commission.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  pretend  to  give  you  pointers 
on  how  to  do  that  job.  I  am  only  going  to 
express  my  opinion  that  the  best  wisdom 
is  to  concentrate  on  making  that  aspect  of 
your  program  one  of  the  most  important 
things  you  do — one  of  the  biggest  invest- 
ments of  your  time. 

You  know  that  the  750  hospitals  which 
have  cancer  programs  approved  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  treat  about 
half  of  all  cancer  patients  In  this  country. 
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Cancer  Institute  has  reported  a  sttidy  where 
20  out  of  21  patients  under  chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy  showed  remission — or  95 
percent  compared  to  5  percent. 

So,  It  Is  obviously  Important  to  know  when 
to  send  a  patient  to  a  comprehensive  setting 
where  the  complex  regimens  are  routine. 

Another  example  Involves  the  Sidney 
Parber  Center  In  Boston.  There,  In  treatment 
of  osteogenic  sarcoma,  they  are  getting  over 
80  percent  two-year  disease-free  survival 
rates  where  the  historical  rate  has  been  20 
to  25  percent.  No  patient  should  be  denied 
the  "cltrovorum  factor  rescue"  treatment 
where  it  Is  Indicated.  And  when  it  comes  to 
treatment,  it's  Important  to  know  our  limita- 
tions at  the  community  level.  While  removal 
of  basal  cell  epithelioma  is  a  procedure  which 
can  be  done  at  the  community  level,  (I  have 
done  it  myself)  the  comprehensive  centers 
are  the  places  for  the  more  complex 
regimens. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  leukemia  should 
not  be  treated  without  the  supervision  of  a 
specialist.  Blood  tests  and  bone  marrows 
must  be  done  by  pathologists  who  have  had 
special  training.  At  St.  Judes  In  Memphis, 
for  example.  Dr.  Joseph  Simone  Is  an  expert 
in  childhood  leukemia.  Dr.  Emil  Prelrelch  Is 
known  for  his  development  of  a  protocol  for 
the  treatment  of  childhood  leukemia,  Within 
the  cancer  field,  there  are  of  course  other 
specialists.  Dr.  Emil  Prelrelch  has  had  ex- 
perience with  the  treatment  of  osteogenic 
sarcoma,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Fisher  Is  one  of 
several  known  for  his  work  In  treating 
breast  cancer.  There  are  of  course  many 
others. 

These  Individuals  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  field  of  cancer.  They  have 
no  desire  to  strip  communities  of  their 
patients.  They  already  have  their  hands  full. 
These  specialists  will  provide  consultation. 
When  a  regimen  of  treatment  has  been  de- 
lineated by  an  oncologist,  then  followup 
treatment  can  be  done  In  the  community 
hospital  with  close  communication  and  back- 
up available.  And  when  appropriate,  these 
oncologists  will  treat  patients. 

You  may  have  read  articles  In  "Parade 
Magazine"  and  elsewhere  saying  that  we 
should  send  all  of  the  cancer  patients  to  the 
comprehensive  centers.  Clearly  that  would  be 
an  unwise  use  of  our  cancer  resources.  That  is 
not  my  view. 

I  believe  that  patients  should  be  sent  to  the 
more  comprehensive  centers  when  that 
level  of  care  Is  required.  And  the  capacity  to 
make  that  critical  referral  decision  accurately 
is  what  we  need  to  develop  at  the  community 
level. 

To  assist  In  this  effort,  I  believe  that  adop- 
tion of  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Commission 
on  Cancer  Program  should  be  helpful.  The 
Commission  has  about  500  surgeon  liaison 
fellows  throughout  the  United  States  along 
with  liaison  associates  from  other  disciplines. 
Next  year  they  will  have  1,000. 

I  urge  you  to  work  with  them.  Use  their 
linkages  with  the  College— and  also  work  to 
strengthen  your  own  network  of  resources  at 
the  community  level.  Show  them  that  your 
organization  has  a  unique  function  and  that 
you  know  the  community  best.  Continue  to 
do  all  you  can  to  Integrate  its  capabilities 
into  the  total  cancer  program.  In  that  way, 
referrals  will  be  made  when  necessary  and 
treatment  at  home  will  be  optimized. 

And  now.  Just  a  few  words  about  what's 
happening  in  Congress. 

The  National  Cancer  Act  will  be  renewed 
Just  one  year  this  session  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
Admmistratlon  so  that  the  White  House  can 
have  some  Input  next  year.  If  It  so  desires. 

Authorizations  will  be  increased,  but  not  a 
great  deal. 

After  the  simple  one-year  extensions  are 
completed,    both    Houses    of    Congress    will 
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spend  a  good  bit  of  time  re-examining  the 
entire  field  of  biomedical  research  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Senate,  espe- 
ciilly.  Is  planning  an  extensive  re-evaluatlon 
of  this  area.  There  are  some  who  claim  that 
our  "returns"  from  the  cancer  field  have  not 
measured  up  to  our  investment,  and  there 
are  others  who  challenge  the  merits  of  N.C.I. 's 
independence. 

Personally,  I  think  that  N.C.I. 's  position 
within  NJ.H.  should  be  preserved.  I  think 
that  the  categorical  disease  approach  to  re- 
search is  Invaluable.  It  provides  the  basis  for 
a  direct  link  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
practitioner.  And  In  terms  of  funding  re- 
search. I  believe  we  should  make  our  alloca- 
tions on  the  relative  morbidity,  mortality 
and  economic  impact  of  these  diseases.  I'm 
working  on  expanding  thLs  approach  cur- 
rently. 

Overall,  we  can  expect  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  probably  some  changes  in  both 
the  Cancer  Program  and  biomedical  research 
in  general.  You  can  be  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  me  if  you  will  bring  me  your  views 
as  this  discussion  moves  along.  If  you  have 
any  fundamental  changes  you  would  like  to 
see  in  the  law,  work  them  out  carefully  and 
give  them  to  me  for  the  next  year.  I  promise 
to  give  your  ideas  careful  consideration. 

Now  I'd  like  to  bring  up  an  Issue  of  special 
concern  to  me:  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's authority  over  new  anticancer  drug 
testing. 

For  a  period  ranging  from  several  months 
to  almost  two  years  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  been  telling  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  that  several  drugs  are  lack- 
ing in  data  so  they  should  not  be  used  in 
clinical  trials.  Dr.  Gerald  Bodey,  for  example, 
has  told  me  personally  of  his  experience- 
that  .several  promising  drugs  for  cancer  treat- 
ment have  not  been  released. 

For  many  years  N.C.I,  and  P.D.A.  worked 
hand  In  glove  to  protect  human  research 
subjects  and  to  push  drug  development.  Re- 
cently changes  In  personnel  have  broken 
down  that  close  partnership — and  P.D.A.  has 
begun  to  treat  N.C.I,  as  if  it  were  a  for-profit 
firm  in  dire  need  of  close  surveillance. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  is  the  law.  and  of 
course  N.C.I,  should  obey  It. 

But  F.D.A.'s  administration  of  the  law  has 
been  unusual.  It  is  criminal  (some  in  sci- 
ence feel)  for  P.D.A.  to  hold  up  drug  de- 
velopment on  the  basis  of  minor  regulatory 
particulars— such  as  whether  an  Investiga- 
tor of  Nobel-prlze  caliber  has  brought  his 
bibliography  up  to  date.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  been  happening. 

Fortunately,  after  several  of  us  began  con- 
sidering taking  away  from  P.D.A.  its  authority 
over  N.C.I,  negotiations  between  the  two 
government  agencies  turned  productive.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  nine  experlemntal 
drugs  were  released  about  two  weeks  ago  for 
clinical  trials — a  major  victory. 

This  situation  will  bear  watching.  I  hope 
the  accord  continues  and  Improves.  You  may 
be  sure  our  Subcommittee  will  monitor  this 
matter.  I  have  a  deep,  personal  interest  in 
it.  And,  I  hope  you  will  keep  me  Informed  of 
any  drug  difficulties  your  own  community 
projects  might  encounter. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  I 
think  you  have  a  very  significant  role  to  play. 
If  you  will  expand  the  number  of  hospitals 
with  approved  cancer  programs,  continue  to 
consolidate  your  resources  at  the  community 
level  and  develop  linkages  to  other  levels  of 
care,  you  will  not  only  be  serving  the  patient, 
but  you  will  put  your  own  Association  In  a 
priority  position  to  participate  In  whatever 
the  future  holds.  You  have  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning  with  good,  strong  leadership 
and  I  know  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  CECIL  L.  HEFTEL 

OF   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  under  cosponsoi-ship  with 
Congressman  Akaka  of  Hawaii  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  certain 
matters  in  the  determination  of  cost-of- 
living  allowances  for  employees  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  retires  after  20 
years  of  service  and  is  then  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  civil  ser- 
vant. Imagine  that  sitting  next  to  him 
and  doing  the  exact  same  work  is  a  non- 
veteran. 

Then  consider  that  the  veteran  is  paid 
a  good  deal  less  for  his  work  than  the 
nonveteran,  even  though  they  both  hold 
the  same  GS  grade  and  length  of  service. 

Such  a  situation  would  seem  improb- 
able and  unjust,  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  Hawaii  and  other  com- 
munities where  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive a  cost  of  living  allowance — COLA — 
to  compensate  for  their  much  higher  liv- 
ing costs  when  compared  to  Federal  em- 
ployees working  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  administrative  action,  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  niled  last  year  that 
retired  military  personnel  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government — and  the 
spouses  of  active  or  retired  military  per- 
sonnel— are  not  authorized  to  receive 
COLA  because  of  their  access  to  military 
PX  and  commissary  facilities. 

The  commission  cited  statistics  pur- 
porting to  show  that  these  commissary 
and  PX  benefits  offset  the  higher  cost  of 
living  in  Hawaii  for  which  Federal  em- 
ployees receive  COLA. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  in- 
creased COLA  for  nonveterans  to  17^2 
percent  of  their  base  salary.  COLA  is  now 
bcins  phased  out  for  retired  veterans,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  they  will  be  mak- 
ing 171/2  E>ercent  less  than  other  em- 
ployees for  comparable  work. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  action 
was  ill-conceived  for  many  reasons,  but 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is  that  it 
penalizes  military  retirees  for  their  years 
of  service  to  their  country. 

When  these  people  retired  from  20  or 
more  years  of  active  duty,  they  did  not 
do  so  under  an  obligation  to  utilize  the 
PX  and  commissary  system.  They  earned 
the  right  to  enjoy  these  benefits  if  they 
so  choose,  but  they  were  not  then  and 
should  not  now  be  obliged  to  shop  at 
these  facilities,  as  the  commission's 
ruling  implies. 

In  addition,  the  commission  is  wrong 
in  its  assertion  that  prices  in  military  fa- 
cilities are  more  than  17  percent  lower 
than  in  civilian  stores.  Any  wise  shopper 
can  buy  goods  in  civilian  supermarkets 
and  drug  stores  at  prices  equal  to  or  less 
than  those  found  in  the  military  facili- 
ties. Dozens  of  letters  from  men  and 
women  affected  by  the  COLA  ruling  at- 
test to  this  essential  fact. 
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These  families  will  continue  to  shop 
in  civilian  stores  because  they  know  they 
can  meet  or  beat  commissary  prices.  But 
they  wUl  be  forced  to  adopt  a  lower 
standard  of  living  because  of  their  loss 
of  COLA. 

Still  other  retired  persons  never  avail 
themselves  of  their  right  to  shop  in  com- 
missaires  or  PX  facilities  because  of  the 
distance  between  their  homes  and  the 
nearest  such  facility.  Many  affected  fam- 
ilies testify  that  the  cost  of  gasoline, 
which  is  very  high  in  Hawaii,  would  be 
greater  than  any  savings  that  they  might 
achieve.  This  does  not  even  take  into  ac- 
count the  lost  time,  the  added  congestion 
of  an  already  overloaded  highway  sys- 
tem or  the  additional  air  pollution  that 
would  result. 

The  elimination  of  COLA  for  these 
families  is  an  ironic  postscript  to  their 
years  of  military  service.  It  also  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  wives  of  retired 
servicemen. 

A  woman  employed  as  a  career  civil 
servant  suffers  a  17 1/2  percent  reduction 
in  pay  if  she  marries  a  military  retiree. 
This  clearly  could  not  have  been  the  in- 
tent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  ruling.  There  is 
no  way  to  justify  a  reduction  of  pay  for 
employees  who  have  done  nothing  during 
their  employment  to  precipitate  a  pay 
cut. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  termination  of  an  economic 
benefit  on  the  basis  of  prior  military 
service  has  the  effect  of  penalizing  the 
veteran.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  and  return  a  just  and  well-de- 
served employee  benefit  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country 
honorably. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beginning  of  the  Carter  administration 
and  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  provide 
the  opportunity  for  a  fresh  review  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  progressive  new  policies  can 
best  be  fostered  through  a  rational  and 
open  public  debate  in  which  all  points  of 
view  are  presented.  Unfortunately  the 
public  debate  thus  far  has  been  dom- 
inated largely  by  the  strident  voices  urg- 
ing a  return  to  cold  war  policies. 
Through  leaked  intelligence  estimates 
and  implausible  "worst  case"  scenarios 
their  goal  appears  to  be  to  constrain 
President  Carter  from  taking  new  in- 
itiatives and  to  hinder  Congress  ability 
to  examine  critically  defense  spending 
requests. 

On  February  7.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy,  Senator  McGovern, 
Representative  Rosenthal,  and  myself, 
a  seminar  was  held  to  allow  four  distin- 
guished experts  to  present  alternative 
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views  on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet-United 
States  military  balance. 

The  participants  were:  Dr.  Jeremy 
Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists;  Dr.  Earl  Ravenal. 
professor  of  American  foreign  policy  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies;  Arthur  Macy  Cox. 
a  writer  and  consultant  on  foreign  affairs 
who  previously  served  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  CIA;  and  Herbert 
Scoville.  currently  the  secretary  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association.  The  thoughts 
and  points  of  view  of  these  gentlemen 
are  ones  all  Members  of  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  public  should 
seriously  consider  as  we  discuss  the  de- 
fense budget  this  year.  I  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  present  the  text  of  the 
seminar  in  this  hope. 

The  text  of  the  seminar  follows: 
Part  I 

Representative  Schroeder.  I  appreciate  so 
many  of  you  coming  and  I  appreciate  you 
taking  the  time  to  begin  what  we  think  is 
a  very  important  dialogue.  As  you  know  we 
really  do  have  a  chance  to  begin  anew  with 
a  new  administration. 

We  have  heard  of  late  all  sorts  of  hysterical 
comments  about  the  Russians  are  coming, 
the  Russians  are  coming.  So  I  guess  one  of 
the  main  reasons  we're  here  is  to  find  out 
whether  we  really  should  get  a  night  light 
or  whether  there  is  another  sign  and  try  to 
open  up  a  little  bit  more  of  a  progressive  de- 
bate as  to  what  is  going  on. 

We  continually  seem  to  get  the  worse  case 
scenario.  I'm  hoping  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  with  us  today  can  give  us  some  case  other 
than  the  worse  case,  and  see  where  we  move 
from  there. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  program  that's 
been  set  up  and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
men who  were  here.  We  have  Herbert  Scoville, 
who  has  been  active  In  this  field  since  1948. 
He's  been  the  Technical  Director  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project.  He's 
been  assistant  director  and  deputy  director 
of  the  CIA,  and  he's  been  assistant  director 
of  the  Arms  Center  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
He  Is  currently  the  Secretary  of  the  Arms 
Control  Association.  He  has  excellent 
credentials  In  this  area. 

We  have  Arthur  Macy  Cox  who  has  served 
in  the  State  Department;  he's  been  with  the 
CIA  as  a  specialist  on  Soviet  affairs.  He  was 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institute 
and  is  now  a  writer  and  consultant  on  for- 
eign affairs. 

We  have  Dr.  Earl  Ravenal  who  was  a 
systems  analyst.  Division  Director  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  he 
is  currently  a  professor  of  American  foreign 
policy  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

And  we  also  have  Jeremy  Stone.  He  has 
been  a  fellow,  a  staff  member,  a  professor  at 
many  institutions  including  Stanford,  Har- 
vard, Pomona  College,  the  Hudson  Institute 
and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Since 
1970,  he's  been  the  Director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists. 

I  think  these  four  gentlemen  have  excel- 
lent credentials.  And  I  think  what  we'll  do 
Is  Just  launch  them  rlghtaway  and  hope- 
fully begin  a  dllaogue  that  will  put  a  little 
more  light  and  a  little  less  heat  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  we'll  start  with  you  Dr.  Scoville. 

Dr.  Scoville.  We  have  heard  an  awful  lot 
of  words  about  the  Soviet  threat.  So  far  we've 
seen  a  lot  of  smoke  and  what  it  is  really  for 
us  to  decide  is  whether  there's  really  some 
fire  there  or  whether  this  Is  a  smoke  screen 
to  hide  what  the  real  facts  are.  I'd  like  today 
to  very  briefiy  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts  and 
see  if  they  in  any  way,  justify  all  this  rheto- 
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rlc  that  we  are  hearing 
threat.  I  have  looked  at 
grams  In  former  Secretary  ol 
feld's  last  posture  statemen 
what  he  said  was  the  Soviet  t 
compared  it  with  what  he 
threat  would  be  a  year  ago 

And  Instead  of  finding  ._ 
increasing  and  accellerating 
actually  finds  out  that  the  t 
less  than  he  predicted  It  wou 
For  example,  in  the  most 
teria  of  strategic  strength. 
number  of  missile  warheads 
year  he  predicted  that  the 
a  12-month  period  would 
by  a  factor  of  a  thousand 
this  year  he  now  admits  tha; 
15  months  Instead  of  a  year. 
800  to  their  total  force 
words,  the  rate  was  35 
he  had  predicted  a  year  ago 

Furthermore,  if  you  look  a1 
bers,  the  Soviets  now  have 
heads  and  bombs  while  th( 
has  8,400.   This  somehow 
as  any  real   occasion  for 

The   numbers   on   the 
MIRVed  missiles   has  not 
unclassified    form,    however, 
what   this   Is   from  these   n 
all    of    these    increases    are 
missile  program,  and  therefo:  e 
sume   that   their   MIRVed   rr  is 
behind  schedule.  Undoubted  v 
of  Soviet  MIRVed  missiles 
less   than   200 — the   exact 
ably  classified — while  we  hav 
sand.    So   again   I   don't 
question  of  who  Is  superior 
of   weapons   which   is   an   ex 
tant  one. 

Next  you  look  at  the  su 
which  Is  the  second  element 
actually  the  most  important 
a  point  of  view  of  havinR  a  s 
force.  Last  year  Rumsfeld 
Soviets  would  add    120 
missiles    to    its   force.    Now 
during  the  past  15  months 
70.   In  other  words,  the  rati 
than  half  as  fast  as  was 
mated  a  year  aeo.  Incidental 
totals  now  In  existence,  we  . 
submarine  launched  missile 
the  Soviets  have  800 
terribly    alarmed    about    U.S. 
that  particular  category. 
Finally  In  the  bomber  area , 

have  quite  such  nice  com. 

because  Ifs  a  big  argument 
the  Backfire  is  a  true  Soviet  1 
bomber  or  not,  since  it  can 
gets  in  the  United  States  on 
sion  flying  subsonically  at 
on  a  two-way  mission,  also 
high  altitudes,  If  it  is  refueled 
have   a   vastly   inferior   r« 
than  that  of  the  United 

But  even  If  you  add  In  all 
as  Secretary  Rumsfeld  does. 
Is  only  210  bombers  most  of 
while  we  have  about  420.  So 
feel  any  great  fear  about 
In  this  area. 

While   those   who   have 

sian  threat  have  therefore  ha  1 
ble   In   finding  this   In   the 
system.  And  so  during  the 
so.  we've  heard  of  a  new 
the  Soviet  civil  defense  __r 
this  almost  laughable  if  it 
fact  that  so  many  people  t 
Somehow  or  other  it's  a  very  „, 
that  now  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ters    for    its    leadership    in 

nuclear  conflict.  In  other  ■ « 

of  the  Soviet  government  nov 
they  can  go  to  to  protect  them 
get  any  great  feeling  that  the 
was  planning  a  nuclear  first 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dug  these  holes  In  the  mountains  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  and  newer  ones  out  In  the 
Rockies.  It's  a  very  sound  move  If  you  want 
to  have  a  deterrent  force  to  try  and  protect 
your  command  in  control. 

The  fact  that  you're  providing  that  protec- 
tion doesn't  strike  me  as  an  indication  that 
you  are  planning  a  first  strike.  I  don't  find 
this  a  very  terrifying  Soviet  threat.  They 
also  have  large  numbers  of  civil  defense  man- 
uals, and  they  have  a  large  number  of  areas 
that  have  been  set  aside  to  mark  the  shelter 
areas.  Well,  our  civil  defense  people  have  a 
lot  of  manuals,  and  If  you  look  carefully  you 
can  find  a  lot  of  little  signs  saying  shelter 
area,  in  our  cities.  But  I  don't  think  anybody 
in  this  country  thinks  we  have  a  serious 
civil  defense  effort  that  would  really  accom- 
plish anything  in  a  real  nuclear  conflict. 
You've  got  to  practice;  you've  got  to  train 
people;  you've  got  to  do  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  these  people  who  are  crying  civil  defense 
can't  find  much  evidence  of  this.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  you  can't  hide  verj'  easily  be- 
cause so  many  people  have  to  be  involved. 

Then  the  final  civil  defense  thing  that 
everybody  is  worried  about  is  the  Soviets 
supposedly  have  plans  to  evacuate  their  civil- 
ians from  their  cities;  have  them  march  out 
to  the  countryside  with  shovels  and  dig 
themselves  a  little  shelter  and  then  the  nu- 
clear war  goes  on  and  then  they  come  back 
into  the  cities  and  everything  is  going  to  be 
fine.  Well  I  was  involved  in  measuring  nu- 
clear weapons  effects,  and  I  just  find  this 
really  ridiculous.  One  15  megaton  bomb  out 
in  the  Pacific  contaminated  5,000  square 
miles  with  lethal  radioactive  fallout.  The 
only  way  to  get  protection  from  fallout  is 
to  be  in  underground  or  In  heavy  structures. 
Just  digging  yourself  a  foxhole  might  give 
you  a  little  protection,  but  going  out  into 
the  country  is  just  the  surest  way  in  the 
world  to  expose  yourself  to  fallout.  So  this 
kind  of  a  tactic  only  will  increase  their  cas- 
ualties. 

Now  the  people  who  are  arguing  this  ra- 
tionalize this  on  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  never  detonate  a  bomb  so  as  to 
produce  fallout.  We'd  only  set  them  off  very 
high  up  in  the  air  where  they  wouldn't  pro- 
duce casualties.  Well  if  I  was"  a  Soviet  plan- 
ner, I  don't  think  I  would  have  that  much 
reliance  on  the  fact  that  we  wouldn't  use 
this  tactic  when  we  certainly  have  the  ca- 
pability. If  our  deterrent  was  being  eroded. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  wouldn't 
detonate  our  bombs  close  to  the  ground. 
Particularly  since  if  you  want  to  destroy 
hard  military  targets  which  the  former 
administration  was  saying  that  it  was  an 
important  military  objective,  you  have  to  set 
them  off  close  to  the  ground;  you  can't  set 
them  off  high  in  the  air.  So  I  find  this  whole 
evacuation  threat  not  a  very  serious  one. 

And  then  to  sum  it  all  up.  the  very  concept 
that  Soviet  leaders  would  consciously  launch 
a  nuclear  strike  and  accept  the  destruction 
of  its  cities,  a  large  part  of  its  industries,  and 
a  minimum  of  20  million  casualties  in  order 
to  destroy  the  United  States,  I  find  incredible. 
What  would  they  gain  by  destroying  the 
United  States,  when  they  have  essentially 
wiped  out  their  civilization  in  order  to  do  it. 
I  find  these  kinds  of  threats  that  the  Soviets 
are  planning  an  attack  are  very  unconvinc- 
ing. I  don't  think  they're  building  the  weap- 
ons to  give  the  Indication  that  they  are 
planning  that  kind  of  attack,  and  I  don't 
think  their  civil  defense  program  will  sup- 
port this  kind  of  thesis  either.  That  very 
briefiy  is  my  analysis  of  the  strategic 
situation. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stone.  My  name  is  Jeremy 
Stone;  I'm  from  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists.  I  want  to  compliment  what  Pete 
Scoville  has  told  you  by  going  into  slightly 
greater  detail  on  both  the  strategic  balance 
and  the  civil  defense  program.  I  share  the 
kind  of  sentiments  he's  expressed. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think  one 
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should  be  very  vigilant  about  the  Russians 
because  in  my  experience  things  have  always 
gotten  worse  in  the  15  years  I've  been  study- 
ing this  problem.  I'm  not  here  to  suggest  to 
you  that  the  Soviet  arms  build-up  won't 
continue  or  that  they  might  not  for  reasons 
I  could  describe — continue  to  go  in  for  more 
and  more  civil  defense.  Both  things  are  en- 
tirely possible  and  one  should  worry  about 
them. 

We  see  in  our  own  political  situation  and 
in  the  budgets  which  come  before  you  here, 
all  kinds  of  unholy  things  that  go  on  in  the 
spending  of  money  which  never  have  been 
predicted  on  a  prior  basis.  Our  coalitions  are 
held  together  by  free  discussion  and  by  par- 
ticular desires  in  this  free  market  place  of 
ideas.  The  Russians  don't  have  that  problem. 
They  do  have,  in  theory,  a  sound  control 
from  the  center  of  what  they  do.  But  they 
have  all  of  these  coalition  problems  that 
which  they  are  strongly  imbued  from  se- 
crecy and  Ideological  virginity.  There  Isn't 
much  that  they  can  do  that  would  reallv 
surprise  me  in  retrospect  and  I  think  there- 
fore its  worth  considering  all  these  things 
very  seriously. 

But  having  said  that,  it  Is  certainly  the 
tendency  In  America  to  view  with  greater 
alarm  Soviet  developments  than  they  de- 
serve and  also  to  apply  to  them  a  double 
standard  In  assessing  what  the  Russians 
sometimes  viewing  with  great  alarm 
while  discounting  entirely  the  fact  that  we 
are  doing  the  same  or  even  greater  things. 
To  give  examples  of  that,  I'd  like  to  point 
to  the  question  of  hard  target  kill  capability. 
Dr.  Scoville  talked  about  who  has  more  in 
all  these  categories.  That's  the  rhetoric  in 
which  the  arms  race  Is-  tisually  discussed.  Of 
course  it  lias  very  little  to  do  with  anvthlng 
strategic. 

At  the  moment  the  main  thing  of  rele- 
vance in  this  strategic  arena  are  two  salient 
facts.  One,  no  one  sees  any  way  of  destroy- 
ing our  missile  firing  submarines.  There- 
fore, for  the  worst  possible  case  we  are  pre- 
pared with  those  alone  to  launch  4,000  or 
5.000  nuclear  warheads  at  the  Soviet  target 
system.  If  those  were  aimed  at  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Soviet  Union,  you  would  be 
destroying  all  of  the  towns  down  to  towns 
of  5  to  10,000  population.  That  may  be  Plains 
but  I  think  its  probably  Americus,  Georgia. 
It  would  mean  that  whether  the  people  were 
in  those  cities  or  not,  virtually  all  of  the 
shelter  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  de- 
stroyed. If  they  were  to  be  evacuated  out 
beyond  those  cities  and  towns,  they  would 
have  to  be  in  rural  areas  where  there  is  no 
place  to  put  them.  The  one  salient  fact  is 
this  Polaris  force  whose  invulnerability  has 
not  been  successfully  challenged  or  "even 
I  think  suggested. 

Now  the  other  salient  factor  in  this  stra- 
tegic situation  is  that  the  land-based  mis- 
siles on  the  two  sides  are  becoming  vulnera- 
ble to  the  land-based  missiles  on  the  other 
side.  That  is,  if  all  we  had  were  land-based 
missiles  on  the  two  sides,  and  if  that's  all 
they  had,  we  would  be  quite  nervous  because 
we  would  see  that  on  paper,  at  least,  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
stroy their  land-based  missiles  on  paper 
and  they  will  be  able  to  destroy  our  land- 
based  missiles  on  paper.  So  therefore  if  there 
were  only  those  land-based  missiles,  each 
side  would  be  especially  worried  about  it"; 
deterrent.  But  because  it  has  the  sea-ba.sed 
forces  it's  not  so  worried,  but  still  nervoi"^.. 
Now  In  our  case  when  we  talk  about  this, 
and  you  can  see  this  in  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger's  testimony  of  a  few  years  ago,  he  sav.s 
"well  we  can't  destroy  all  of  their  land- 
based  missiles,  and  we'll  never  be  able  to 
destroy  flat  out  all  of  those  1,500  and  there- 
fore they  don't  have  to  worry,  they'll  always 
have  some  left." 

This  Is  not  the  criterion,  however,  that 
we  are  implying  when  considering  the  vul- 
nerabillty  of  our  land-based  missiles.  There 
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we  apply  different  criteria  and  we  say,  well 
if  they  could  destroy  more  of  our  missiles, 
then  would  use  up  in  the  destruction,  then 
we're  in  trouble. 

Now  even  if  you  want  to  worry  about  that 
kind  of  scenario,  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  a  limited  but  strategic  nuclear 
war  between  the  land-based  missiles  of  the 
two  sides,  and  that  someone  might  say  ha, 
ha.  I  destroyed  all  of  your  thousand  land 
bases  with  500  of  mine,  and  I've  got  500 
left  in  reserve,  to  a  country  that  has  the 
bombers,  we  have  250  of  them  and  these 
4.000  or  5,000  nuclear  warheads  of  subma- 
rines. It  strikes  me  as  extremely  implausible. 
But  even  if  you  want  to  worry  about  that, 
the  thing  that  has  been  ignored  in  the  pres- 
ent debate  Is  that  we  are  about  to  bolt  into 
an  enormous  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  very  criterion  about  which  so  much 
concern  has  been  expressed. 


THE  SOVIET-UNITED  STATES  MILI- 
TARY   BALANCE— PART    II 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  Pat  Schroeder  in 
continuing  the  presentation  of  the  text 
of  the  February  7  seminar  on  the  Soviet- 
United  States  military  balance. 

Part  II  of  the  text  follows : 
Part  II 

Dr.  Stone.  The  concern  is  usually  expressed 
by  saying,  If  the  Russians  have  big  missiles 
and  the  throw  weight  in  those  big  missiles 
will  produce  plenty  of  warheads,  all  those 
MIRVed  warheads  will  be  able  to  destroy 
our  land  based  missiles.  But  the  tact  of  the 
matter  is  that  throw  weight  Is  not  the  rele- 
vant consideration  any  more  because  accu- 
racy has  become  much  more  important. 
When  accuracies  reach  about  a  tenth  of  a 
nautical  mile,  everybody's  got  plenty  of 
throw  weight,  and  if  you  read  the  missile 
daily  reports,  see  that  they  are  predicting 
for  the  MK  12A  warhead  that  It  will  have  600 
foot  accuracy,  which  is  precisely  1/10  of  a 
mile.  And  If  you  look  at  the  Rumsfeld  pos- 
ture statement,  on  page  125,  you  will  see 
that  the  end  of  fiscal  1978,  an  enormotis 
Increase  in  our  hard  target  kill  capability 
will  arise  as  a  result  of  Installation  of  the 
guidance  system  for  this  warhead,  and  of 
the  warhead  Itself.  The  warhead  wUl  double 
the  yield  of  the  Minuteman  III  missile  and 
guidance  will  Increase  Its  accuracy  by  about 
a  factor  of  2. 

We  will  leap  not  only  Into  a  lead  over 
the  Russians  In  hard  target  kill  capability 
but,  according  to  these  official  projections, 
we  win  have  a  5-year  lead.  And  we  will  not 
only  have  a  lead  In  this  category,  but  we 
will  be  in  a  position  with  that  lead  to 
destroy,  at  least  on  paper,  substantial  num- 
bers of  Soviet  land-based  missiles.  In  other 
words  it  won't  just  be  a  lead  In  a  numbers 
game.  It  will  be  a  lead  of  strategic  signifi- 
cance If  you  worry  about  land  based  missiles 
being  destroyed. 

The  kind  of  thing  we  are  talking  about  Is 
this.  On  half  of  our  land  based  missile  force 
with  these  new  warheads  with  this  new 
accuracy.  If  you  believe  the  reports  of  the 
press,  that  half  of  the  land  based  missile 
force  alone  will  be  able  to  fire  one  warhead 
at  each  of  the  Soviet  land  based  missiles  and 
that  one  warhead  will  have  by  Itself  a  high 
probability  of  destroying  that  missile. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  won't  go  off 
reliably  and  we  might.  If  we  wanted  to,  and 
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If  our  procedure  permitted  it,  fire  another 
missile  Into  place  when  we  saw  It  did  go  off 
reliably.  I'm  not  sure  exactly  how  well  we 
could  do  this.  This  Is  called  "shoot-look- 
shot."  You  see  you  shoot  and  then  you  look 
to  see  if  it's  reliable,  then  you  shoot  again. 
I  don't  know  how  reliably  we  could  do  that 
operation  but  I  know  the  Russians  must  be 
worrying  about  It  because  this  same  posture 
statement  says  that  In  25  minutes  we  can 
retarget  our  land  based  missiles  now  over 
and  above  the  pre-posltioned  target  In  the 
missiles. 

So  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  you  is 
that  the  Soviets  who  have  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  their  strategic  forces  in  their 
land  based  missile  force,  are  simultaneously 
in  a  much  tougher  situation  with  regard  to 
this  strategic  trend  than  we  are.  They've 
got  more  of  their  eggs  in  the  land  based 
missile  force  and  we  are  attacking  more 
effectively  those  same  eggs. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  Is  spurring  this 
counter-force,  hard  target  kill  capability 
race.  It  should  be  said  that  while  both  sides 
have  a  large  measure  of  guilt  In  this 
problem,  and  while  the  whole  thing  is  a 
kind  of  race  of  momentum  on  the  two  sides, 
nevertheless,  we  are,  as  usual,  ahead. 

Now  In  the  civil  defense  realm.  I  think 
the  concern  about  Soviet  civil  defense  rests 
upon,  first,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have 
for  a  long  time  been  more  Interested  in  civil 
defense  than  we  are.  It  was  charged  that 
for  20  years  they  were  spending  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  civil  defense.  This  Is  more 
than  we  spend,  and  It's  probably  true  that 
they  were  for  those  20  years  spending  that 
billion  dollars  a  year.  However,  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  is  $4  a  person  for  the  Russians. 
And  $4  a  person  is  a  very  standard  rate  of 
spending  for  European  countries  that  have 
suffered  through  wars.  It's  the  rate  of 
spending  In  West  Germany,  it's  the  rate  of 
spending  of  Swedes  and  the  Swiss  spend  $50 
per  person  on  civil  defense.  So  that  in  itself 
Is  not  a  very  significant  factor. 

It  is  charged  that  in  1972  the  Russians 
spurred  up  their  civil  defense  program.  It's 
not  clear  whether  this  Is  true  or  not.  But  if 
it's  true,  it  could  be  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  1972,  we  signed  with  the  Rus- 
sians an  antl-balllstic  missile  treaty  in  which 
we  both  agreed  not  to  defend  our  cities.  I 
consider  it  entirely  plausible,  the  Defense 
Minister  in  Russia  said  to  the  Polit  Bureau, 
if  you're  going  to  force  us  to  sign  this  treaty 
to  forego  defending  our  cities  with  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles,  we  have  to  do  something, 
step  up  something  to  show  some  Improve- 
ment In  the  capability  of  protecting  people. 
This  seems  to  be  especially  plausible  because 
their  main  problem  at  the  moment  in  terms 
of  a  likely  war,  I  believe  is  the  Chinese 
threat.  They  have  a  2,000  mile  border  with 
the  Chinese  and  a  real  chance  of  war  against 
them.  And  against  the  Chinese,  a  civil  de- 
fense program  might  look  much  better  than 
it  looks  against  the  Americans. 

There  is  an  exact  analogy  between  our  in- 
terest in  a  thick  ABM  system  against  the 
Chinese  when  we  had  also  decided  a  thick 
ABM  system  against  the  Russians  was  hope- 
less. So  they  may  be  caught  up  in  this  and 
they  may  therefore  continue  to  spend  more 
money  and  do  more  things  in  civil  defense. 
I  don't  preclude  it;  I  don't  think  there's  too 
much  evidence  for  it  now  in  the  public 
domain. 

Let's  assume  they  did,  the  question.  Is 
what  would  be  the  result?  Now  there  are 
two  possibilities  at  this  program.  One  possi- 
bility is  that  they  would  use  It  against  us 
and  the  other  possIbUity  Is  that  they  would 
threaten  to  use  It  against  us.  The  first 
question  of  using  It  against  us  Is  the 
Strangelovelan  scenario  that  Dr.  Scoville  re- 
ferred to.  Could  they  evacuate  the  cities? 
And  then  just  fire  and  destroy  the  Ameri- 
cans   and    try    to   rebuild    all    these    cities. 
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This  Is  in  fact  being  charged  by  some  engi- 
neers In  Boeing  who  have  done  a  study 
in  which  they  argue  the  Russians  could 
within  15  years,  even  If  they  lost  half  the 
population  and,  get  back  to  the  same  gross 
national  product  they  had  before.  Of  course 
If  they  lose  half  the  population  and  they 
get  back  to  the  same  gross  national  prod- 
uct In  15  years,  they  double  the  GNP  per 
capita  in  15  years,  which  I  think  they  could 
do  without  a  war  and  with  all  their  cities. 

Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  this  study 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  economic  imbe- 
ciles who  have  produced  these  kinds  of  curbs. 
I  think  one  can  address  this  question  very 
precisely,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  done  in  the 
future  still  more  precisely  to  show  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  Russians  to  do 
anything  like  this. 

For  example,  if  they  do  this  in  the  Spring, 
then  they  have  the  whole  Summer  to  re- 
cuperate and  try  to  get  some  shelter  be- 
fore the  Winter  comes.  But  then  they  have 
no  harvest.  If  they  do  it  in  the  Fall,  they 
could  bring  in  the  harvest,  but  then  they 
would  have  no  shelter — and  they  would  not 
survive  the  Winter.  After  the  attack  they 
will  discover  that  there  will  be  plagues  of 
famine  because  Insects  are  more  resistant  to 
radiation  than  are  mammals  or  birds,  so 
you  are  going  to  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent ecology.  The  ozone  layer  will  be 
blown  to  bits!  It  won't  be  clear  that  people 
can  stay  outdoors  very  long  because  of  the 
sunburn  they  would  get  with  the  hole 
blown  in  the  ozone  layer  predicted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  problems  over  and  above  what 
immediate  fatalities  would  be  If  you  spread 
people  uniformly  over  the  Soviet  landscape, 
which  In  fact  you  can't  do  anyway. 

I  think  the  argument  about  Soviet  Civil 
Defense  has  been  done  In  a  very  narrow  and 
the  calculation  has  been  done  in  a  very 
amateurish  way.  And  I  think  it  is  precisely 
because  no  one  has  looked  at  this  In  a  long 
time  that  the  studies  were  done  so  badly. 

But  you  may  say,  as  even  the  Civil  De- 
fense proponents  and  alarmists  do  say, 
"Well,  what  If  they  wouldn't  use  It  sigalnst 
us,  but  what  If  they  threaten  us  with  It, 
what  If  they  have  evacuated  those  cities 
and  said,  'Look,  we  can  kill  more  of  you  than 
you  can  kUl  of  us,  at  least  immediately'." 
How  about  that?  Well,  I  think  one  impor- 
tant thing  to  say  about  that  is  that  it 
cannot  be  done  more  than  once.  That  is, 
if  the  person  Is  deterred  from  actually  fir- 
ing, it  is  an  Important,  and  not  a  sardonic 
comment,  to  say  that  he  could  not  do  It 
more  than  once.  By  that  I  mean.  If  they 
threatened  us  In  ambassadorial  contacts,  or 
begin  to  evacuate  their  cities,  there  is  no 
question  that  America  would  bolt  Into  a 
program  of  further  arms  procurement  and 
perhaps  Civil  Defense  programs  too,  that 
would  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  no  Rus- 
sian  would   survive   a  future   nuclear   war. 

We  have  It  within  our  power  to  do  that, 
the  only  question  Is — whether  we  are  going 
to  do  that.  It  Is  very  similar  to  the  situation 
you  might  find  if  you  met  somebody  with  a 
knife  and  he  pulls  a  knife  on  you.  If  you 
knew  he  was  deterred  from  using  it — it  is 
an  Important  and  relevant  thing  to  say  that 
that  guy  would  never  pull  that  knife  on  you 
twice.  You'd  never  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
it.  I  think  the  attack  can't  be  carried  out 
because  it  is  not  a  successful  maneuver  for 
many,  many  reasons  and  it  can't  be  ttireat- 
ened  because  it  is  so  much  outside  the  rea- 
sonable range  that  it  would  just  provoke 
another  cold  war  and  arms  race  to  no  end. 
There  is  not  on  the  scene  any  political  crisis 
to  which  such  a  threat  would  be  relevant. 
The  Civil  Defense  alarm  is  vastly  exagger- 
ated. 

Finally,  if  asking  what  we  should  do,  I 
want  to  pose  to  you  a  certain  moral  question 
that  this  whole  Civil  Defense  alarm  reaUy 
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ralses  for  all  of  us.  We  ha^e 
past  about  the  mutual 
as  a  policy.  In  fact,  it  was 
The  policy  always  was  u 
We  were  saying  in  the  pas^ 
to  maintain  the  ability  to 
number  of  Russians  and  a 
of  industrial  capability  so 
from  things  we   think 
That  policy  is  now  threatened 
like  to  turn  it  into  real  mu 
structlon. 

In  other  words,  if  you 
Civil  Defense  flop  and  you 
thing  Is  not  to  detour  then- 
unacceptable  damage   but 
that  no  matter  what  the 
Americans  will  survive  than 
even  if  there  are  only  three 
them  will  be  Americans  an<  I 
slan.  If  you  take  that  view 
achieve  that  in  every  scenario 
as  a  mathematician  that 
continually  Increase  the 
that  you  can  destroy  as  their 
bility  goes  up  and  as  you 
scenarios  from  your  point  of 

So  we're  faced  with  the 
might  be  forced  in  Americi , 
alarms  about  Soviet  Civil 
a  policy  which  is  really 
a  policy  that  said  it  was 
assured  destruction,  but  one 
genocidal. 

In  this  connection,  the 
In   thinking,   if  they  do,   s< 
this  war.  Nuclear  war  is  not 
every  last  person  and  it  Is 
Civil    Defense    procedures 
basis.  It  is  not  crazy  to  have 
program    in    America:    you 
against  it,  but  it  is  not 
want  to  make  is  that  if  we 
Civil  Defense  as  a  threat  to 
to   be   forced    to   go   well 
inhumanity  of  the  posture 
I   think   we   should   not   do 
fact,   Soviet   Civil   Defense 
threat    to   us.    we    ought 
bolt  to  a  program  of  putting 
bait  bomb  casings  on  our 
else  we  might  decide  to  make 
body  died.  That   is   what 
lead  to  in  the  end.  There  Is 
mind  that  it  would 
us. 

With  this  connection,  wha|t 
today  by  exaggerating  the 
what  we've  been  risking  al 
the    last    twenty    years, 
threat  has  led  in  the  end  to 
aaglnst  our  own  security  and 
of  the  security  of  our 

Dr.  Arthxjr  Macy  Cox.  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  the 
tary  power  in  Central  Europje 
talk  about  the  growing 
developed,  especially  in  the 
the  Soviet  threat  In  Central 
of  the  facts  that  I  haven't 
ficlent  attention. 

One    is   that   we   hear 
threat  of  war  in  Central 
Soviet  iKJsitlon  and  the  su 
Soviet  forces.  Actually,  the 
forces  now  are  more  than 
China.  The  Soviets  have  44 
Chinese    borders    and    31 
NATO   They  have  more 
InK  China  in  the  Interior 
they  do  facing  NATO. 

But  a  very  important 
concern    about    Soviet 
buildups  in  Central  Europe 
the  last  two  posture 
tagon  have  referred  to  as 
tentlal  of  Soviet  forces  and 
central   thrust  forward   all 
Channel  which  could  not  b( 
terred  by  NATO  forces 
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This  argument  of  the  Soviet  Blitzkrieg 
potential  I  have  never  seen  seriously  devel- 
oped In  any  of  the  literature  In  the  United 
States.  The  only  place  where  I  have  seen 
some  serious  analysis  of  a  threat  in  Central 
Europe  is  in  the  Brookings  Setting  National 
Priorities  For  The  Next  Ten  Years,  that  came 
out  this  Fall  and  Brookings  has  modified  its 
position.  Last  year,  Brookings  talked  about  a 
possibility  of  a  15-blllion  dollar  cut  In  our 
defense  sptendlng.  Now  they  have  modified 
that  and  Indicate  that  they  do  not  think  we 
can  cut  more  than  5-bllllon.  The  reason  is 
that  they  too  talk  about  a  threat  in  Central 
Europe — the  growing  threat.  The  analysis 
set  forth  by  Henry  Owen,  principal  author. 
Director  of  International  Studies  of  Brook- 
ings, though  he  says  he  does  not  see  any  real 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  agresslve  move,  never- 
theless, he  says,  "the  chances  of  this  oc- 
curring might  be  greater  If  Soviet  leaders 
were  already  facing  a  violent  challenge  in 
Eastern  Euroi>e,  in  this  event  they  might 
conclude  that  a  Soviet  domination  in  an 
Eastern  Europe  constantly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  Western  pluralism  and  influ- 
ence would  be  difficult  to  preserve.  That  they 
might  act  to  neutralize  Western  Europe  or 
accept  the  prospect  of  continuing  troubles 
in  the  East." 

Well,  that  is  the  principal  argument  for 
Justifying  a  buildup  in  NATO,  a  buildup  in 
Central  European  force  structures.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  Intentions  and  Soviet  capa- 
bilities that  I  have  read  anywhere.  And  yet, 
I  have  not  seen  this  challenged  in  the  press 
yet — this  Brookings  analysis  and  the  change 
In  their  estimate  of  possible  defense  cuts 
has  been  given  rather  favorable  commentary 
in  the  press.  To  think  that  the  Soviets, 
threatened  by  resistance  In  Eastern  Europe, 
would  risk  a  strike  Into  Central  Europe  and 
Germany  Is,  to  me.  an  act  of  suicide  that 
the  Soviets  and  their  entire  history  have 
never  manifested. 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  are  very  concerned 
about  the  quicksand  that  they  live  on  In 
Eastern  Europe.  They  are  a  hated  occupier  In 
East  Germany,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
They  have  four  divisions  in  Hungary — they 
have  had  them  every  since  1956,  when  the 
Hungarian  uprising  took  place.  But  the 
forces  they  have  In  Hungary  are  certainly  not 
going  to  be  available  for  any  so-called  blitz- 
krieg. 

The  forces  they  have  In  East  Germany, 
Poland  and  Czechozlovakla  are  27  divisions. 
There  are  27  other  divisions  In  the  Warsaw 
Pact  which  the  Soviets  have  very  good  rea- 
sons to  doubt  the  reliability  of.  In  1968  when 
the  Soviet  Union  moved  200  thousand  men 
into  Czechosolvakia,  they  had  very  good  in- 
telligence that  the  Czech  military  leadership 
was  extraordinary  risky.  There  Is  a  long  his- 
tory of  hatred  of  the  Soviets  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  and  Just  to  look  at  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  Berlin  Wall — why  are  they 
there?  They  are  there  to  keep  people  In,  they 
are  to  keep  people  from  leaving.  If  there 
were  a  war,  the  Soviets  know  that  there 
would  be  a  sudden  movement  outward,  there 
would  be  shots  in  the  back.  All  of  the  in- 
telligence that  I  have  seen,  and  I  used  to  be 
in  CIA,  demonstrates  that  the  Sovlete  are  ex- 
traordinary worried  about  maintaining  their 
position  in  Eastern  Europe.  To  think  that  a 
military  force  in  such  a  circumstance  would 
strike  outward  Into  West  Germany,  which 
now  has  the  finest  military  force  in  all  of 
Europe,  Including  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States,  the  Germans  have  built  an  incredible 
military  structure,  is  to  me  the  strangest  of 
logic. 

Yet  in  briefings  to  Congress  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  and  I  think  Congresswoman 
Schroeder  would  testify  to  this,  the  Penta- 
gon has  been  telling  of  extraordinary  dangers, 
the  extraordinary  need  to  build  up  forces  be- 
cause of  this  potential  thrust  of  the  Soviets 
who,  by  the  way,  are  facing  in  the  Chinese, 
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what  they  say  is  their  number  one  threat, 
and  which  their  military  forces  pointing  in 
that  direction  demonstrate  that  that  is  their 
view.  Why  on  earth  they  would  ever  contem- 
plate a  thrust  into  Western  Europe  is  beyond 
imagination. 

Yet  I  have  not  seen  what  I  have  Just  been 
saying  put  out  into  the  press.  I  have  not  seen 
constant  challenge  to  this  nonsense  that  has 
been  perpetrated  of  this  incredible  threat. 
The  Soviets  have  not  increased  their  divisions 
in  Central  Europe  since  the  Czech  coup.  They 
did  put  In  200,000  men  at  that  time,  and  they 
have  stayed.  They  have  31  divisions;  4  in 
Hungary,  27  remaining.  They  have  put  in 
much  more  effective  weapons.  Just  as  we 
have,  year  by  year.  As  the  weapons  come  off 
the  assembly  line,  they  go  Into  the  forces. 
This  Is  standard  military  practice. 

But  my  belief  Is  that  we  should  keep  our 
eye  on  the  ball  and  move  now  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  a  reduction  of 
forces  In  Central  Europe. 

There  Is  an  opportunity:  the  Soviets  are 
Interested  In  It,  have  put  it  on  the  line,  and, 
for  those  of  you  who  haven't  seen  it,  you 
might  want  to  look  at  a  piece  I  had  In  the 
Washington  Post,  November  21,  called  "Ger- 
many, Key  to  Europe  Troop  Cuts".  In  that 
piece,  I  talk  about  the  Importance  of  West 
Germany  as  the  need  on  all  sides:  the  balanc- 
ing of  West  Germany  forces  before  we  will 
get  motion  in  the  East/West  negotiations. 

Dr.  Earl  Ra venal.  My  name  Is  Earl  Ra venal. 
I  was  in  the  Pentagon  for  several  years  In 
the  late  1960s  and  am  now  teaching  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  recapitulate  parts 
of  the  excellent  and  very  quantitative  pres- 
entations that  have  preceded. 

I  want  to  try  to,  however,  open  up  the  de- 
bate a  little  bit  by  admitting  the  possibility 
that  certain  arguments  that  have  been 
brought  up  by  the  other  side,  so  to  speak,  the 
people  who  are  exaggerating  the  threat,  while 
I  do  not  share  those  arguments,  might  be 
formidable  enough  to  take  account  of.  We 
are  all  here  to  discuss  ways  of  formulating 
counter-arguments  and  counterproposals  to 
the  kinds  of  things  we  are  hearing  these  days. 
So  I  think  that.  In  a  way,  we  have  to,  however 
grudgingly,  begin  by  giving  a  little  bit  of,  not 
credence,  but  weight  and  take  seriously  some 
of  the,  perhaps,  distorted  logic  and  the  argu- 
ments that  are  being  put  forward  by  the  new 
Hawks  mostly  in  order  to  try  to  devise  under- 
standable and  convincing  counterarguments. 

The  arguments  of  the  last  ten  years,  fifteen, 
twenty  years,  that  some  of  us  are  familiar 
with,  I  don't  think  are  sufficiently  weighty 
these  days.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
the  kinds  of  argumentation,  kinds  of  strate- 
gies that  we  use  in  countering  these  new 
arguments.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  in  our  debating  tactics  we  probably 
need  a  second  line  of  defense,  a  kind  of 
"what  if"  argument.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  thoroughly  subscribe  to  the  estimates 
that  have  been  put  forward  today,  and  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  so-called  Russian 
threat.  The  numbers  that  we've  heard  and 
the  estimates  of  Soviet  potentialities  smd  in- 
tentions are  very  convincing,  but  I  think 
that  we  need  a  second  line  of  defense,  a  sort 
of  "what  If"  argument.  And  that's  the  kind 
of  consideration  that  I  want  to  put  forward 
in  the  next  couple  of  minutes. 

Although  I  don't  believe  In  worst  cases  at 
all,  I  think  that  our  military  organizations 
are  being  paid  to  hedge  against  worse-than- 
we-thlnk  cases.  So  really,  we  ought  to  direct 
our  attention  to  answering  arguments  about 
not  what  they  are  most  likely  to  do,  but 
what  they  might  do  in  certain  crisis  situa- 
tions, and  also  what  they  could  do  if  they  set 
their  minds  to  it.  These  are  sort  of  different 
forms  of  the  old  suggestions  of  Intentions 
and  capabilities. 

And  I  think  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
these  questions,  these  new  questions  that 
have  been  brought  up  about  Soviet  inten- 
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tlons  and  capabilities,  Is  really  to  transcend 
these  considerations.  Because  when  you  talk 
about  threats  that  they  might  mount,  that 
they  might  have  the  Intention  of  mounting, 
the  question  is,  threats  to  what,  with  regard 
to  what  American  capabilities.  American  ca- 
pabilities to  do  what  In  the  world?  Do  what 
in  certain  military  theaters? 

When  we  look  at  those  kinds  of  considera- 
tions, first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  strategic 
balance,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whether  or  not  the  numbers  that  are  being 
put  forward  by  the  new  Hawks  are  con- 
vincing, the  point  is,  the  numbers  really 
don't  matter  at  all.  It's  not  the  numbers  that 
matter,  the  question  Is  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance.  Especially  In  crisis.  And 
there  probably  will  be  some  within  the  life 
of  this  present  Administration.  It  Is  not  even 
Soviet  Intentions,  as  such,  that  matter.  Again 
It's  the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance. 

And  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  have  to 
consider  are  first  of  all  is  what  we  want  to  do 
with  our  forces,  our  military  forces,  and  sec- 
ondly, what  the  other  side  can  do  to  our 
forces,  whatever  their  Intentions  might  be. 
In  other  words,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
Inferiority. 
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HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  dis- 
tlng^iished  colleagues,  Pat  Schroeder  and 
Ron  Dellttms,  in  continuing  the  presen- 
tation of  the  text  of  the  February  7  semi- 
nar on  the  Soviet-United  States  military 
balance. 

Part  III  of  the  text  follows : 

Part  in 

Dr.  Ravenal.  Therefore  the  arguments  that 
are  put  forward  to  emph£islze  American 
superiority  in  certain  categories,  particularly 
of  strategic  arms,  are  very  well  taken  argu- 
ments, but  they're  not  essentially  the  point. 
We  could  be.  In  certain  categories,  technically 
Inferior,  and  it  wouldn't  make  very  much 
difference. 

The  question  Is  always  the  relevance  of 
these  numbers  to  the  question  of  what  we 
Intend  to  do  with  our  military  forces.  Because 
if  we  intend  to  do  certain  things  with  our 
military  forces,  such  as  fight  limited  wars, 
conceivably  we'll  never  have  enough  missiles 
to  accomplish  these  purposes.  And  the  whole 
question  of  numbers  becomes  very  open-end- 
ed. Whereas  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  certain 
finite  and  limited  kinds  of  intentions  and 
uses  of  our  nuclear  forces,  particularly,  and 
I'm  going  to  mention  later  on,  our  conven- 
tional forces,  too,  then  we  Eilready  have  more 
than  enough.  And  that  becomes  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  debate. 

I  think  that  we  can  conceive,  without  too 
much  harm,  that  the  Soviets  technically 
could  be  on  the  road  to  threatening  our 
missiles,  particularly  our  fixed  land-based 
missiles,  and  with  this  I  agree  with  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made.  But 
the  question,  of  course,  Is  what  to  do  about 
this  technological  fact.  Of  course,  this  might 
not  be  the  case  today,  but  it's  Inconceivable 
that  technological  drift  will  not,  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets,  give  them  Increasing  accu- 
racies as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  Jeremy 
Stone  mentioned,  accuracy  Is  the  key  to  the 
ability  to  knock  out  fixed  targets.  Instead  of 
holding  on  to  a  shrinking  argumentative  po- 
sition, that  Is,  that  the  Soviets  cannot  at 
this  point  threaten  a  large  percentage  for 
fixed    land-based    missile    force,    perhaps    It 
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would  not  do  any  great  amount  of  harm  to 
concede  that  point  and  to  get  on  with  the 
question  of  what,  if  an3rthing,  we  ought  to  do 
about  this,  which  Is  what  the  payoff  ques- 
tion Is. 

And  the  reason  that  this  question  of  what 
to  do  about  it  all  is  urgent  and  current.  Is 
because  on  the  drawing  boards  and  In  train, 
and  even  with  this  present  Administration, 
are  some  very  expensive  and  possibly  de- 
stabilizing proposals,  In  all  categories  of 
strategic  arms,  particularly  the  MX,  that  Is, 
the  replacement  of  mobile  or  multiple  basing 
point  replacing  our  present  fixed  land  based 
missiles,  not  to  speak  of  the  B-1  and  the 
Trident.  And  those  decisions  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  very  early  In  this  Admin- 
istration. In  fact,  they  are  being  made  now, 
and  the  basic  stance  of  this  Administration 
toward  all  of  these  programs  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  determined. 

If  we're  going  to  have  a  Congressional  de- 
bate, or  a  national  debate,  about  the  so-called 
Soviet  threat,  the  debate  should  be  held  In 
terms  of  the  somewhat  larger  question,  the 
real  fundamental  underlying  function  of 
what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  propose  to  do 
In  the  world  with  our  military  forces. 

We  could  actually  reinsure  our  strategic 
stability  for  decades  at  lower  levels  of  de- 
ployment and  lower  levels  of  spending.  I 
don't  intend  now  to  put  forward  the  details 
of  such  a  proposal,  but  one  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  simply  to  do  away  with  our  fixed 
land-based  missiles  If  the  conviction  of  our 
military  and  intelligence  people  comes  to  be 
that  they  are  becoming  Increasingly  vulner- 
able to  an  accurate  Soviet  placement  of  mis- 
siles. And  we  could  safely,  even  move  to  a 
diad  of  forces.  We  don't  need  all  the  redund- 
ancy that  Is  built  Into  the  present  triad.  And 
if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  it  spending 
30  or  50  billion  dollars  on  a  fleet  of  mobile 
missiles,  the  MX,  or  doing  away  entirely  with 
our  land-based  missiles  over  a  period  of  time, 
in  an  orderly  way,  then  I  think  the  latter  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  could  go. 

So  the  Irony  of  the  whole  debate  these 
days  is  that  even  if  we  were  to  concede  that 
the  Soviets  now  have  the  capability  to  threat- 
en our  missile  force,  we  could  actually  rem- 
edy that  situation  at  lower  levels  of  de- 
ployment, lower  levels  of  spending,  rather 
than  higher. 

But  I  think  that  this  also  tends  to  illu- 
strate, again,  that  the  question  Is  not  the 
numbers  game.  It's  not  In  any  Index,  doesn't 
matter  what  It  Is,  warheads  deliverable,  effec- 
tive megatonnage,  throw -weight  launchers,  or 
what  have  you.  None  of  those  measures, 
within  extremely  wide  limits,  mean  any- 
thing. The  logic  of  the  threat  and  the  logic 
of  an  exchange  of  nuclear  missiles  consists 
in  the  types  of  incentives  that  we  create  or 
that  we  discourage  on  the  part  of  our  adver- 
saries ever  to  mount  a  preemptive  or  first 
strike  nuclear  attack  upon  ourselves.  In  de- 
signing the  forces  that  we  have  in  the  fu- 
ture, creating  negative  incentives  for  the 
Soviets  to  do  any  such  thing  should  be  our 
primary  concern,  and  this  Is  not  necessarily 
an  expensive  business,  although  we  have  to 
be  careful  about  what  kinds  of  moves  we 
make. 

Now  if  we  were  to  do  away  actually  with 
one  leg  of  the  triad,  we  would,  in  fact,  save 
from  5  to  7  billion  dollars  a  year,  something 
on  that  order,  depending  upon  the  precise 
way  in  which  we  did  this,  and  after  neces- 
sary shifts  were  made  to  insure  that  we  had 
sufficient  capabilities  in  our  other  types  of 
nuclear  forces.  We  should  not  regard  the 
strategic  nuclear  part  of  our  defense  budget 
as  a  rich  source  of  budgetary  savings.  There 
Is  a  very  widespread  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  many  of  us  that  it  is  the  strategic 
arms  race  that  Is  costing  all  the  money  and 
that  this  provides  the  Impetus  for  large  real 
annual  increases  that  we  have  been  experi- 
encing, and  will  continue  to  experience,  un- 
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fortunately.   It  seems.  In  the  next  year  or 
two,  at  least,  in  our  overall  defense  budget. 

In  point  of  fact,  out  of  about  123  billion 
dollars  which  might  well  be  spent  or  re- 
quested In  total  authorizations  next  fiscal 
year,  1978,  about  80%  represents  general  pur- 
pose forces,  and  only  20%,  about  25  billion 
dollars,  Including  all  overheads,  represent  the 
strategic  arms  budget.  So  if  our  concern 
shifts  for  a  moment  to  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  then  the  place  that  we  ought 
to  be  looking  for  substantial  savings  and  the 
place  where  we  have  to  consider  seriously  the 
kinds  of  moves  we  would  have  to  make  to 
get  those  savings,  would  be  in  the  conven- 
tional or  the  general  force  area,  where,  in 
point  of  fact,  some  96  or  98  billion  dollars  are 
going  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Now  there  are  some  further  apprehensions 
about  general  purpose  forces  that  come  out 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  struggles  of  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  We've  become  used  to 
equating  the  large  general  piu-pose  forces 
that  the  United  States  maintains  around  the 
world  in  terms  of  some  kind  of  Imperialist 
reach,  some  kind  of  urge  to  dominate.  That 
bit  of  rhetoric,  although  It  succeeded  in  gen- 
erating a  great  deal  of  useful  sentiment, 
however,  is  not  strictly  true.  We  must  get 
our  thinking  straight  on  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral purposes  forces  and  what  they  cost  and 
what  they  are,  and  where  we  keep  them. 

The  Third  World  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  size  of  our  general  purjjose  forces.  And 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  dreams 
of  counterrevolution  or  opposing  revolution- 
ary movements  or  even  autonomous  move- 
ments in  various  countries.  We  could  con- 
duct a  very  useful  discussion  about  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  In  these  Third  World 
areas,  but  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
size  of  our  general  purpose  forces. 

Those  general  purpose  forces  are  kept  for 
the  major  contingencies  that  our  present 
and  most  recent  national  leadership  have 
felt  might  occur.  And  those,  of  course,  are 
primarily  in  Europe.  Europe  costs  about  55 
billion  dollars  a  year  as  a  matter  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  concern.  That  Is  probably 
the  highest  number  anybody  here  would 
want  to  put  forward,  and  it  Is  certainly  higher 
than  most  of  the  numbers  that  we  have 
heard  from  other  quarters.  But  if  you  analyze 
and  allocate  all  portions  of  the  defense 
budget  to  their  ultimate  purpose,  you  will 
find  Europe  for  1978  is  costing  the  United 
States  about  55  billion  dollars. 

Now  I  hasten  to  say  that  that  does  not 
tell  anyone  what  we  ought  to  do  about  this, 
but  it's  well  to  keep  these  figures  In  mind. 
Asia,  despite  the  withdrawals  from  Viet  Nam, 
still  costs  25  or  26  billion  dollars  a  year.  So 
I  think  that  if  we  want  to  orient  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  savings  in  the  defense 
budget,  a  serious  debate  has  to  occur  about 
our  major  commitments  and,  I  would  sug- 
gest— and  this  is  entirely  against  the  tide — 
about  Soviet  conventional  threats. 

We  should  probably  still  tackle  the  ques- 
tion of  placing  limits  on  the  claims  of  our 
allies  to  our  military  support.  Now,  In  that 
regard,  and  I'll  finish  on  this  note,  the  re- 
cent trip  of  Vice  President  Mondale  to 
Europe  was  certainly  regarded  sis  heartwarm- 
ing and  reassuring  by  our  allies.  It  achieved 
Its  purpose.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  a  price  to  pay  for  this  kind  of  rhet- 
oric. It's  a  price  we're  already  paying  and 
that  price  will  grow.  And  a  large  part  of 
that  price  Is  yet  to  be  paid.  I  think  that  we 
have  to  keep  those  considerations  very  firmly 
in  mind  In  looking  at  the  total  Impact  of 
our  military  forces  on  our  national  life. 

Representative  Schroeder.  Thank  you  all 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  panelists  trying 
to  be  brief  In  this  very,  very  difficult  area. 
One  thing  that  I  might  point  out  In  the  gen- 
eral forces  area  and  that  all  of  you  might 
be  interested  in  watching  here  on  the  Hill, 
Is  the  shipbuilding  budget  which  Is  a  very 
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large  portion   of  the   generjil 
weapons  that  we  have  to 
they're  very  expensive  weapf)ns 

One  of  the  Interesting  th 
the  HUl  is  the  suit  that 
some  of  yoii  might  want 
1970  when  Admiral  Zixmwajt 
and    the   Russians    were 
fleet,  they  declassified  the 
we  had  on  the  Russian  fleet 
what  kind  of  ships  they  wi 
projecting  to  build,  and  they 
classlflcatlon.  This  year,  the 
have  cut  back  their 
very  interesting,  and  this  y 
them  to  declassify  the  nu 
that  we  know  that  there  are 
but  we  are  unable  to  get 
many  of  those  are  frigates 
of   those  are  destroyers,   a 
so  on. 

Now  Les  Aspin   has   a 
mation  suit  going,  saying.  He 
be  declassified  when  they  w 
you  can't  declassify  it  when  i 
it's  one  of  the  fascinating 
that   you   might   want   tj 
offices. 

We'll  open  it  up  for  que: 
20  minutes. 

Q.  Mr.  Cox.  how  were  you 
West  Germany  has  the  flneit 
in  Western  Europe  and  hov 
have? 

Cox.  The  West  Germans  h 
million   men,    a   reserve 
called  up  in  48  hours.  Their 
effective,  their  equipment  is 
forces,  but  our  milltarv.  an( 
that  I've  talked  to.  NATO  co 
tain  that  they  have  a 
than  U.S.  forces. 

Q.  I  understand  that  we 
ships  being  built  that  we 
ScHRoEasER.  We  have  an 
in   the  pipeline  that  haven' 
other  end.  Our  shipbuilding 
one   of   the   most   efficient, 
very  mildly.  That  is  one  of 
comes  out  of  here,  how  man  ,• 
paid  for  versus  how  many 
delivered,  and  that,  I  don't 
number    is    exactly — 110 — I'l 
check  that.  There  are  an 
that  the  American  taxpayer 
but  have  never  seen.  We  car 
someday  we  will  see  them 

ScoviLLE.  One  of  the 
not  the  numbers  of  ships 
ships.    The    U.S.    shlpbuildinb 
been  aimed  to  a  large  extet^ 
very  expensive,  and,  par 
number  of  nuclear  powered 
the  bill  up  very,  very  fast.  II 
for  one  reason  why  we  are 
We  might  need  more  ships 
thai   we   need  more  big 
there   is   a  step   in   the   r: 
least  with  the  stopping  of 
carrier  program  this  year, 
an  awful  lot  in  there. 

Q.    Dr.   Ravenal,   you    wen 
that  thinking  about  these 
what  our  contentions  were 
we  want  to  do  with  our  mllitsjry 
you  be  more  specific  about  tl^t 
mg  what  force  levels  are 

Ravenal.  Well,  let  me  start 
question  of  the  relevance  of 
tlous  to  the  size  of  our  forces 
that    was    asked    before 
built.  The  United  States  Na^ly 
reverse  the  decline  in  shlpb'  i  llding 
5ize  of  the  number  of  prlnclp  al 
bat  vessels  in  the  Navy,  frc  m 
ably  about  480  at  thlspoin 
Well,  600  might  not  be  enou  ;h 
too  many,  and  it  might  be  j  ist 
but  the  question  is  what  a 
to  be  doing  with  our  Navy 
That  is  the  question  that  ha  i 
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There  are  a  lot  of  misapprehensions  about 
the  uses  of  our  Navy.  But  It  Is  true  that  a 
large  part  of  our  surface  naval  forces  and 
even  attack  submarines  are  devoted  to  the 
principal  task  of  reinforcing  and  resupply- 
ing  our  forces  in  Europe  In  the  event  of  a 
fairly  extended  conventional  conflict  in 
Europe.  The  basic  question,  therefore,  about 
the  size  of  our  navy  and  whether  485  ships 
is  enough  or  whether  we  need  600  or  more, 
and  what  types  of  ships  we  ought  to  have, 
has  to  do  with  whether  we  intend  to  fight  an 
Intermediate  lengthy  conventional  war  in 
Europe.  Whichever  other  direction  we  might 
go  in,  whether  there  should  be  a  tactical 
nuclear  defense,  which  I  don't  happen  to 
think  there  should  be,  or  whether  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  fall -back  strategy. 

The  point  is  that  these  are  the  kinds  of 
questions,  what  we're  going  to  do  with  our 
force  is  quite  adequate  with  the  existing 
have  to  be  Ironed  out  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  commitments  that  we  continue  to  under- 
take. This  is  why  I  mentioned  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale's  trip.  Because  rhetoric  is  all 
very  well  to  pacify  European  fears  and  to 
satisfy  their  demands  for  American  re- 
assurance of  American  protection.  But  there 
is  a  very  serious  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for 
this. 

Q.  Dr.  Scoville,  what  is  the  significance  of 
the  minimum  deterrence  concept  which 
President  Carter  Is  ordering  the  Pentagon 
to  study? 

ScoviLLE.  I  think  it's  a  very  encouraging 
sign.  All  of  us,  and  I  include  myself,  have 
far  too  long  been  engaged  in  the  rhetoric  of 
balancing  off  8  or  9  thousand  warheads  versus 
8.000  or  9,000  Soviet  warheads.  It's  all  really 
nonsense.  That  kind  of  war  is  just  absolutely 
ridiculous.  It's  time  we  did  get  back  to  think- 
ing about  small,  minimum  deterrent  forces. 

However,  having  said  that,  politically  It  is 
not  going  to  be  that  easy  to  get  there,  but 
at  least  it's  an  encouraging  thing  that  we  are 
thinking  about  it  for  the  first  time  In  many, 
many  years.  Jx  is  a  very  useful  step  forward. 

Could  I  just  comment  on  one  other  thing 
in  connection  with  these  counterforce  weap- 
ons, and  I'd  just  like  to  strongly  agree  that 
these  are  the  really  dangerous  kinds  of  weap- 
ons. Some  weapons  you  just  waste  a  lot  of 
money  on,  bvit  things  that  make  nuclear  war 
more  likely,  like  the  MX  and  the  Mark  12A 
warhead,  which  give  coimterforce  capabili- 
ties, don't  provide  security,  they  just  increase 
the  risk  that  we're  all  going  to  be  blown  up 
one  of  these  days.  Those  are  the  programs 
that  don't  look  at  the  dollars  as  much  as 
what  they  do,  it  is  a  very  important  criteria. 

Q.  Paul  Mintz's  latest  idea  is  to  have  3.000 
deliverable  megatons  to  combat  Soviet  civil 
defense.  If  we  did  that,  what  would  be  the 
fallout  impact  on  the  American  people  if 
tho.se  dirty  and  radioactive  megatonnage  were 
ever  delivered? 

Scoville.  Well,  unfortunately.  I  don't 
think  you've  got  a  very  good  argument  there. 
They  probably  wouldn't  do  all  that  much. 
There  probably  would  be  effects,  and  you 
would  have  some  serious  fallout  in  this  coun- 
try, I'm  sure,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  produce  immediate  casualties.  It  would 
probably  produce  longer  term  effects.  I  think 
that  there  are  better  arguments  against  Paul 
Mintz's  plan  than  that  one,  I  think,  I  don't 
think  that  you  could  probably  argue  that 
we're  killing  ourselves,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Russians. 

There  is  no  question  that  3,000  megatons 
would  make  an  awful  mess  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  far  as  fallout.  Actually,  our  present 
forces  can  already  do  that.  We  have  plenty  of 
megatonnage  to  make  population  casualties 
in  the  Soviet  Union  very,  very  large  if  that 
was  our  objective  that  we  wanted  to  carry 
out.  This  is  one  reason  why  this  whole  civil 
defense  nonsense  really  doesn't  make  any 
sense  as  far  as  spoiling  our  deterrent. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  adding  to  the 
text  of  the  February  7  seminar  on 
United  States-Soviet  military  balance,  a 
question  which  has  important  policy 
implications. 

Part  IV  of  the  text  follows: 

Part  IV 

Q.  In  view  Of  the  current  situation,  the 
current  national  policy  that  is  beginning  in 
respect  to  NATO  and  to  Europe,  how  can 
one  rationalize  the  cutbacks  of  conventional 
forces  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  so  little 
is  spent  on  preparedness? 

Dr.  Ravenal.  That  outlines  two  possible 
Interpretations  of  what  the  problem  Is.  How 
can  we  even  think  about  making  cuts  in 
our  conventional  forces  in  the  current  cli- 
mate could  be  a  political  question,  and  I 
would  agree  on  the  conventional  side  with 
what  Pete  Scoville  said  on  the  question  of 
reducing  our  missile  forces  to  a  small  finite 
number.  That  is  a  very  difficult  political 
problem  these  days.  As  far  as  the  other  Inter- 
pretation is  concerned,  whether  we  can  even 
objectively  think  of  reducing  our  forces  In 
Europe,  or  In  what  other  areas  you  might 
have  in  mind,  but  Europe  Is  certainly  the 
principal  one.  There  is  room  for  certain  uni- 
lateral cuts  in  our  forces.  This  is  swimming 
against  the  political  tide  these  days,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  no  less  valid  to  say  that  we 
can  do  it  now  than  it  was  4  or  5  years  ago 
when  it  seemed  to  be  much  more  popular 
and  had  a  lot  more  political  appeal.  We  could 
well  ask  what  has  happened  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  climate  of  opinion  and  why  it 
Is  that  all  sorts  of  technical  expertise  on  one 
side  of  the  issue  has  somehow  overwhelmed 
and  overawed  all  the  others.  We  have  to  re- 
cover our  ability  to  do  analysis.  Far  from 
having  to  reinforce  our  conventional  forces 
expensively,  which  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
program  that  is  being  urged  upon  us  In 
this  present  Administration,  I  think  that  we 
could  actually  accomplish  some  of  the  cuts 
that  various  prominent  members  of  Con- 
gress had  tried  to  bring  about  over  the  last 
5.  6.  and  7  years. 

Mr.  Stone.  I'd  like  to  add  something  to  the 
previous  question  that  Pete  Scoville  was  an- 
swering about  the  civil  defense  problem.  As 
I  tried  to  explain,  the  Russians  are  deterred 
from  tislng  this  civil  defense  against  us,  and 
I  think  deterred  from  threatening  this  civil 
defense  against  us,  for  the  different  reasons 
I  described:  deterred  from  threatening  be- 
cause it  could  only  be  done  once;  and  de- 
terred from  using  it  because  it  couldn't  be 
used. 

But  the  real  cost  of  this  alarm  about 
Soviet  civil  defense  Is  going  to  be  to  under- 
mine the  hopes  that  President  Carter  had 
for  some  kind  of  minimum  deterrent  pro- 
gram. Because  it  Is  all  very  easy  for  us  to 
answer  this  civil  defense  alarm  by  saying, 
we  have  thousands  of  warheads  and  we've 
got  three  arms  of  our  deterrent,  and  it  Is 
easy  and  In  some  ways  opportunistic  to  an- 
swer the  objections  by  explaining  what 
enormous  quantities  of  what  are  colloquial- 
ly called  "overkill"  exists. 

But  if  you  want  to  turn  to  reducing  this 
and  you  discover  that  you  have  inad- 
vertently acquiesced  In  the  notion  that 
you  need  thousands  of  megatons  with  which 
to  destroy  the  other  side,  then  you  will  have 
problems  to  getting  down  to  a  sensible  level. 
So  the  real  danger  of  this  alarm  is  not  that 
it  will  panic  Harold  Brown  into  buying  new 
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heavy  megaton  weapons  that  he  wouldn't 
otherwise  have  bought.  He's  too  sensible  for 
that.  He  has  already  shown  that  In  his 
statements.  But  it  tends  to  put  a  higher 
floor  under  what  we're  doing  than  would 
have  been  before. 

In  the  long  run,  I  think  the  cost  of  this 
might  be  real  cost  to  the  human  species.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  when  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  did  a  study  on  what 
ten  thousand  megatons  would  do  to  the 
human  race,  they  summarized  it  very  badly. 
They  concluded  that  they  had  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  every  single  person  would  be 
killed  by  such  a  war.  But  if  you  looked  at 
what  in  fact  they  said  m  the  backup  stud- 
ies, there  were  massive  uncertainties  in 
many  different  areas  about  what  would  hap- 
pen if  so  many  thousands  of  megatons 
would  go  off.  While  they  couldn't  prove,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  science  can  be  expected 
to  prove,  that  surely  some  single  act  would 
so  perturb  the  climate  or  the  ozone  or  the 
ecology  as  to  kill  the  very  last  person,  I  can 
assure  you  they  cannot  prove  the  opposite 
either. 

One  of  the  most  Important  reasons  to 
bring  the  deterrent  down  to  the  levels  we 
thought  adequate  in  past  years  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  species  against  the  possibility  that 
a  nuclear  war  might  Just  occur  and  leave 
not  just  the  industrial  world  in  ruins  but 
the  planet  in  smithereens. 

Q.  President  Carter  has  made  good  state- 
ments about  reducing  nuclear  weapons,  but 
there  is  dlfl^culty  facing  Paul  Warnke  in  his 
nomination  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  Could  you 
discuss  this  opposition? 

Stone.  I  can  say  one  thing  that  might  be 
of  interest.  I  think  It  Is  generally  believed 
around  Washington  that  there  is  no  better 
champion  of  defense  and  arms  control  pol- 
icy than  Paul  Warnke.  Even  opponents  of 
his  nomination,  or  those  who  have  expressed 
some  doubt,  are.  as  a  result  of  background 
conversations  I've  had.  rf-ally  irked  by  the 
fact  that  as  the  Evans  and  Novak  coltunn 
reported  the  other  day.  the  right  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  more  Hawkish 
wing  of  the  strategic  analysts,  have  not  got- 
ten important  positions  in  this  Adminis- 
tration. It's  turned  out  that  President  Car- 
ter has  favored  the  Paul  Warnkes  over  the 
Paul  Mlntzes.  And  this  has  been  widely  ad- 
vertised In  the  papers.  Those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  trend,  feel  that  their  op- 
portunity about  making  a  point  about  what 
future  arms  control  policy  should  be  Is  to 
Jump  In  on  the  Warnke  nomination  to  see 
what  they  could  do  to  express  their  view  on 
that. 

But  as  one  who  has  read  the  entire  set  of 
past  statements  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  made. 
I've  read  them  over  the  weekend — a  whole 
stack  of  them — I  can  tell  you  that  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  make  of  them  anything  but  a  very 
sensible,  humane  and  vigilant  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  I  think  he  will  be  confirmed. 
By  what  margin  I  am  not  sure.  But  in  any 
case,  I  think  that  the  real  action  is  not 
against  him,  but  against  the  possibility 
that  President  Carter  may  try  to  get  real 
deductions. 

Q.  Is  Carter  trying  to  save  money  or  is  he 
Just  trying  to  save  money  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons? 

Scoville.  I  think  he  really  believes  It's 
dangerous. 
Q.  Is  there  money  to  be  saved? 
Scoville.  Well,  there's  money  to  be  saved. 
In  fact,  in  that  respect,  I  don't  quite  agree 
wih  Earl  Ravenal.  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  say  you  can't  make  real  savings  in  strategic 
weapons  as  well.  This  year's  budget  calls  for 
about  7  billion  dollars  on  new  strategic 
weapons.  I  can  go  through  that  list  and  I'm 
sure  our  security  would  be  better  than  if  we 
saved  2  billion  dollars.  And  that's  not  chicken 
feed. 

Ravenal.   I   thoroughly   agree   with   you.   I 
was  saying  that  If  Just  proportlonably  even 
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what  is  added  to  the  defense  budget  every 
12-13  billion  dollars  added  every  year,  what 
can  be  saved  even  through  the  most  well- 
placed  and  meticulous  excisions  of  surgery 
on  the  strategic  side  is,  vmfortunately.  going 
to  be  eaten  up  by  months  of  infiation. 

Stone.  If  I  could  add  to  It  what  my  senior 
has  just  said.  The  real  money  to  be  saved 
is  not  in  the  money  that  could  come  out  of 
the  strategic  force  budget.  30  billion  dollars 
could  be  saved  If,  in  fact,  we  find  through 
reductions  of  land  based  mlssUes.  that  it 
Isn't  necessary  to  go  forward  with  the  MX 
missile.  Which  I  think,  by  the  way.  is  un- 
necessary to  do  in  any  case  because  it  would 
be  counterproductive  and  would  not  solve 
the  problem. 

But  you  should  understand  that  in  strate- 
gic forces,  we  are  faced  with  real  dilemmas 
as  to  whether  to  go  forward  or  back.  If  we 
have  reductions  in  land  based  missiles  we 
could  save  30  billion  in  MX.  If  we  have  re- 
ductions that  persuade  us  that  the  bomber 
force  Is  quite  adequate  with  the  existing 
bomber  force  we  have,  we  could  save  100 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  15  years  by  fore- 
going the  B-1. 

So  the  real  question  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration is  facing  is  whether  to  make  enor- 
mous new  outlays  for  strategic  forces.  The 
B-l  by  itself  over  10  or  15  years  will  cost  the 
whole  1976  defense  budget.  And  the  MX  will 
cost  30  billion  just  to  build  and  you  will 
find  that  in  10  or  15  years.  I  believe,  that 
we  face  the  same  problem  with  land  based 
missiles,  the  same  on  paper  vulnerability, 
that  we  face  now.  So  I  think  the  real  savings 
in  reductions  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  the 
unnecessity  to  modernize  and  maintain  the 
otherwise  larger  and  more  changeable  strate- 
gic forces  we  would  have  to  have. 

Q.  Does  recent  Soviet  military  activity  alter 
or  change  your  estimation  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions? 

Cox.  In  the  conventional  area  they  have 
Increased  the  size  of  their  ground  forces  to 
about  4.4  million  men.  But  as  I  said  in  my 
remarks,  a  great  deal  of  that  Is  directed 
toward  China.  One  of  the  difficulties  vou 
often  .see  in  the  press  when  there  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Soviet  defense  budget  and  the 
Soviet  strength,  is  that  it  Is  reported  as 
though  all  of  that  strength  Is  directed 
against  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  If 
you  reduce  that  budget,  by  the  proportion 
that  Is  directed  at  China,  you  get  a  budget 
that  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  This  you  seldom 
see  reported  In  the  press. 

Another  thing  tha'  you  seldom  see  ana- 
lyzed Is  this  so-called  "panel  A"  and  "panel 
B"  debate  brought  out  about  the  relative 
size  of  percentage  of  Gross  National  Product 
that  goes  Into  military  spending.  The  recent 
CIA  estimate  jumped  that  from  6  to  8%  in 
1975  for  the  Soviets  to  11  to  13 -"r  and  the 
U.S.  has  something  less  than  67< .  But  the 
thing  again  that  you  seldom  see  reported  to 
follow  on  Is  that  the  United  States  has  a 
Gross  National  Product  more  than  twice 
than  the  Soviets.  And  of  course  if  you  put  in 
the  Germans,  and  the  British  and  so  on.  you 
have  quite  a  different  balance. 

This  kind  of  reporting,  I  have  to  maintain, 
is  very  sloppy  and  gives  the  average  citizen 
an  impression  of  tremendous  Soviet  growth 
which  Is  Inaccurate  and  unbalanced  In  terms 
of  that  kind  of  thing. 

Scoville.  These  new  Increased  dollar  values 
that  are  put  on  the  Soviet  military  budget 
really  don't  mean  they  are  getting  any  more 
military  equipment  out  of  It.  All  It  is  Is  Just 
a  different  way  of  calculating  dollars.  So,  if 
the  situation  has  not  changed  one  bit  from 
where  it  was  2  years  ago,  they  Just  have  done 
it  using  a  different  method  of  making  a  cal- 
culation. 

Now  as  far  as  the  strategic  forces  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  looked  at  all  the  numbers  that 
are  available,   and  I   think   that  enough   Is 
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available  publicly  so  you  can  draw  a  con- 
clusion. But  I  don't  see  anything  new  that  Is 
different  In  terms  of  Soviet  programs  over 
what  was  there  a  year  ago  or  even  2  or  3  years 
ago.  It  is  true  they  are  now  moving  into 
MIRV  missiles  about  5  to  6  years  after  we 
did.  I  don't  like  it.  I  think  It's  a  step  In  the 
wrong  direction.  But  it  doesn't  come  as  a 
surprise.  It's  what  we  predicted  except  it  Is 
a  little  later  than  we  predicted. 

So  I  really  don't  see  any  evidence  for  a 
change  in  strategic  posture. 

Stone.  We're  going  through  a  period  anal- 
ogous to  the  period  when  the  Russian  missile 
buildup  was  in  numbers  of  missiles.  We  had 
already  buUt  up  to  a  thousand  land  based 
missiles,  producing  1  a  day.  They. had  for  a 
while  been  producing  1  a  week.  And  then  all 
of  a  sudden  they  went  Into  mass  production. 
There  was  tremendous  concern  here  about 
what  did  it  mean.  We  are  concerned  now  in 
the  sense  they  must  have  been  even  more 
concerned  when  we  built  up. 

Now  the  same  thing  has  happened  In  the 
modernization  side.  They've  gotten  Into  In  a 
certain  sense  mass  production  of  moderniza- 
tion. Actually,  it's  not  going  that  fast.  They 
are  modernizing  about  15 -vr  of  their  missile 
force  each  year.  And  It  obviously  started 
years  ago,  so  it  has  all  been  seen  before.  What 
It  confirms  In  my  mind,  Ls  not  a  change  In 
their  Intentions,  It  doesn't  change  in  my 
mind  its  intentions,  but  It  confirms  in  my 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  always 
suffered  from  an  unfortunate  doctrinal  lag 
in  strategic  thinking.  They  quite  often  get 
around  to  doing  what  we  did  just  in  time 
for  It  to  be  the  wrong  thing. 

For  example.  In  this  case,  they  are  spend- 
ing $30  billion,  it's  estimated,  to  modernize 
one  missile,  the  SSll,  and  spending  about 
$15  billion  to  modernize  the  SS9s.  That's 
a  very  large  sum  and  at  Just  that  time,  we 
have  with  1  warhead,  the  MKL12A,  in  effect 
neutralized  that  land-based  missile  force 
even  after  It  gets  modernized.  Now,  of  course 
they're  hardening  it  more  too,  taking  from 
300  psl  to  1000  psl.  But  If  you  look  what 
these  warheads  could  do,  a  1000  psl  won't  be 
defense  against  It.  So  here  they  are  In  a  kind 
of  doctrine  lag  pouring  even  more  money 
Into  land  based  forces  at  just  the  time  we 
get  the  drop  of  those  land  based  forces. 

What  is  confirmed  In  my  mind,  and  also 
something  to  worry  about.  Is  mainly  the 
juggernaut  spending  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  defense  ministry  is  probably  as  hard 
or  harder  to  stop  than  our  mUltary  industrial 
complex.  It  is  probably  quite  difficult  for  the 
Politbureau  or  independent  civilian  analyst 
to  reach  Into  there  and  say  "are  you  sure 
this  Is  the  stuff  you  really  want"? 

So  the  arms  race  might  go  on  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  In  that  sense  you  must  be 
vigilant  about  what  they're  up  to.  But  I 
don't  think  It  confirms  any  basic  change  in 
their  Intentions. 

I  want  to  add  one  thing  to  this:  On  each 
side  those  people  are  trying  to  stop  the 
armed  services;  are  trying  to  explain  with 
bureaucratic,  soclal./cultural  reasons  why 
the  other  side  is  doing  what.  In  fact,  it's 
doing  in  ways  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
hawks  on  their  side  to  try  and  get  them  to 
cool  it. 

I  was  struck  by  this  when  I  saw  In  the 
papers  the  other  day  that  Abortov,  the  head 
of  the  U.S.  Institute  In  Moscow,  had  written 
a  paper  in  Isvestla  explaining  why.  In  fact, 
our  fears  were  groundless  and  added,  at  the 
end  of  it.  that  one  had  to  understand  that 
the  Americans  who  had  2  oceans  at  one  time, 
had  cultivated  a  desire  for  absolute  security, 
and  that  they  were  Indulging  in  It  with  the 
thought  of  having  to  blow  every  last  Rus- 
sian to  bits  and  having  to  have  all  these 
large  measures  of  security.  I  don't  know  if 
his  analysis  was  right,  but  I  could  just  hear 
him  trying  to  explain  Inside  the  Soviet  Union 
system   the  fact   that   they   built   all    those 
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libraries.  These  included,  Cedric  Bel- 
frage,  Haakon  Chevalier,  Lauchlin  Cur- 
rie,  Israel  Epstein,  Philip  Jafife,  Owen 
Lattimore,  Kate  Mitchell,  Harriet  Lucy 
Moore,  Andrew  Roth,  Agnes  Smedley, 
Gunther  Stein,  and  Victor  Yakhontoff. 

Another  13  identified  Communist 
Party  members  had  also  written  books 
found  in  these  supposedly  anti-Commu- 
nist Overseas  Libraries.  These  were 
James  S.  Allen,  Herbert  Aptheker,  Earl 
Browder,  Howard  Fast,  Philip  Foner, 
William  Z.  Foster,  William  Gropper, 
Dashiell  Hammett,  William  Mandel. 
John  Reed,  Morris  U.  Schappes,  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  and  Doxey  Wilkerson.  Re- 
port on  State  Department  information 
program — information  centers,  January 
8, 1954,  pages  3-4. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  as  well  as 
unfair  segments  of  the  program  consisted 
of  an  interview  with  a  possibly  fictional 
character  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
widow  of  Roger  DeCamp.  a  Voice  of 
America  engineer,  who  committed  sui- 
cide because  Senator  McCarthy  had  in- 
vestigated him.  No  CMie  by  that  name 
was  mentioned  anywhere  in  the  hearings 
of  the  McCarthy  Committee.  The 
"widow,"  talking  about  the  transmitters 
built  by  her  husband,  said. 

One  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  for 
Europe.  One  In  Seattle  to  go  the  other  way. 
And  do  you  know  who  decided  these  were 
the  best  spots?  M.I.T..  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps,  that  is 
who  decided  where  to  put  them  .  .  .  Mc- 
Carthy, and  this  Is  hard,  it  was  such  In- 
sanity, it's  hard  for  me  to  believe  It  hap- 
pened even  now — McCarthy  decided  that  the 
Seattle  transmitter  should  be  in  California, 
not  in  Washington. 

An  examination  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ords showed  that  an  investigation  was 
conducted  of  the  building  of  two  trans- 
mitters, one  called  Baker  West  in 
Seattle,  the  other  called  Baker  East  in 
North  Carolina.  Expert  testimony  show- 
ed that  transmitters  at  such  locations 
would  face  the  problem  of  the  radio 
waves  passing  through  a  magnetic  storm 
area  in  the  auroral  zone,  resulting  in  a 
50-percent  loss  of  power  90  percent  of 
the  time.  Although  MIT  had  at  first  rec- 
ommended the  Seattle  site,  they  soon 
changed  their  minds  and  recommended 
a  site  much  further  south.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  had  in  fact  issued  a  report 
critical  of  the  Seattle  site  because  of 
the  previously  mentioned  technical  dif- 
ficulties. A  memo  prepared  by  a  Voice 
of  America  bureaucrat  suggested  that 
they  retain  the  Seattle  site  because,  "If 
the  decision  is  to  move  to  California,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  explain  fully  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  press  our  reasons 
for  doing  so.  Such  exposure  may  result 
in  congressional  investigation  and  would 
not  be  conducive  to  our  obtaining  ad- 
ditional construction  funds  in  the  near 
future."  Report  on  Waste  and  Misman- 
agement in  Voice  of  America  Engineer- 
ing Projects,  January  25. 1954,  pages  2-3. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  was  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  this  example  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  was  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington  who 
despite  his  desire  to  have  transmitters 
built  in  his  home  State,  played  a  major 
role  in  obtaining  the  facto  which  show- 
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ed  that  California  was  a  better  location. 
Hearings — State  Department  Informa- 
tion Program — Voice  of  America,  part 
1,  page  7,  February  16,  1953. 

One  segment  opened  with  the  actor 
playing  Senator  McCarthy  mumbling  a 
few  words  and  then  saying  "members  of 
minority  groups  who  have  been  traitors 
to  this  Nation."  Only  by  carefully  listen- 
ing to  the  words  or  by  checking  the  typed 
copy    of    the    notes    given    by    Senator 
McCarthy  to  the  local  radio  station  at 
V/heeling,  W.  Va.,  would  you  realize  that 
what  he  said  was,  "It  has  not  been  the 
less  fortunate,  or  members  of  minority 
groups  who  have  been  traitorous  to  this 
nation — but  rather  those  who  have  had 
all  the  benefits  that  the  wealthiest  Na- 
tion on  earth  has  had  to  offer — the  finest 
homes,  the  finest  college  education  and 
the  finest  jobs  in  Government  we  can 
give."    Presenting    McCarthy's    famous 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  speech  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  him  sound  as  if  he  said  that 
minority  groups  were  traitors  was  con- 
sistent   with    a    distortion    that    ran 
through  the  entire  program.   One  fic- 
tional character  supposedly  an  employee 
in  Senator  McCarthy's  office  referred  to 
"Jewing  down"  the  fee  paid  to  a  lecture 
agency.  In  fact,  not  only  was  Senator 
McCarthy's  chief  counsel,  Roy  Cohen, 
Jewish,  but  so  was  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant advisers,  the  late  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg.  When  Senator  McCarthy  was  under 
attack  a  mass  rally  was  organized  in  his 
defense  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Kohlberg 
and  Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of 
the  heroes  presented  on  this  program 
was  the  late  Senator  Ralph  Flanders  of 
Vermont  who  was  praised  for  his  speech 
attacking  Senator  McCarthy  and  his 
introduction  of  a  Senate  resolution  con- 
demning McCarthy.  What  was  not  men- 
tioned on  the  program  was  that  Senator 
Flanders  was  the  author  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  called  the  Christian 
amendment  which  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Jews  or  other  non-Chris- 
tians to  take  an  oath  of  office  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  See  hearings  on  the 
Christian  Amendment  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, May  13  and  17,  1954. 

A  fictional  character  on  the  program 
complained  that  McCarthy  suggested 
that  Flanders  was  senile.  Flanders  in  his 
speech  attacking  McCarthy  had  implied 
that  McCarthy  was  a  homosexual.  The 
NBC  propagandists  not  only  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  this  slanderous  charge 
against  McCarthy,  but  participated  in  it 
by  having  the  actor  playing  the  sancti- 
monious old  hypocrite  Joseph  Welch  say- 
ing to  Senator  McCarthy  during  the 
Army-McCarthy  hearings,  "I  should  say, 
Mr.  Senator,  that  a  pixie  is  a  close  rela- 
tive of  a  fairy."  Welch  in  1954  and  NBC 
in  1977  were  both  playing  to  the  gallery 
knowing  full  well  that  one  of  the  leftist 
inspired  whispering  campaigns  used 
against  Senator  McCarthy  was  one 
which  falsely  labeled  him  a  homosexual. 
A  particularly  stupid  falsehood  was 
presented  on  the  program  when  the 
actress  playing  Jean  Kerr — later  Mrs. 
McCarthy — and  the  actor  playing  Sen- 
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ator  McCarthy  engaged  in  the  following 
dialog : 

Jean  Kerr.  Vice  President  Nixon  called. 

McCarthy.   Did  you   talk   to  him? 

Kerr.  Yes — you  got  it.  You  have  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  you  are  permitted. 
If  you  want,  to  become  Chairman  of  its  own 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
Senate  is  aware  that  chairmanships  are 
given  based  on  seniority  and  not  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  Nixon's  name  in  this  context  was 
to  smear  McCarthy  by  identifying  him 
long  after  McCarthy's  death.  Nixon  him- 
self had  been  splattered  with  the  mud 
thrown  at  McCarthy  even  though  his 
critics  knew  that  Nixon,  instead  of  sup- 
porting McCarthy,  had  joined  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  "dirty  tricks" 
to  destroy  Senator  McCarthy. 

An  interesting  segment  that  would  be 
clear  only  to  those  on  the  inside  showed 
an  actor  playing  a  British  writer  who 
complained  that  he  was  deported  from 
the  United  States  because  McCarthy  de- 
manded it.  Only  those  persons  fully  fa- 
miliar with  the  personalities  active  at 
that  time  would  have  recognized  the 
character  portrayed  as  Cedric  Belfrage. 
Belfrage's  name  is  never  mentioned.  But 
on  May  16,  1953.  one  of  the  more  hys- 
terical British  newspapers.  The  Daily 
Herald,  headlined,  "Briton  Attacked  by 
McCarthy  Arrested".  The  story  started: 
Washington,  Friday — The  witch-hunt- 
ing Senator  McCarthy  today  carried  out 
his  threat  to  have  a  British  writer  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  say  whether  he 
was  a  Communist. 

The  Briton,  Cedric  Belfrage,  edits  the 
leftwing  New  York  magazine  National 
Guardian.  He  was  taken  by  immigration 
officers  to  Ellis  Island  for  deportation. 

Belfrage  had  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  May  5,  1953,  and 
before  Senator  McCarthy's  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  on 
May  14.  1953.  During  the  House  commit- 
tee hearings  Belfrage  was  confronted 
with  the  evidence  that  he  had  been  a 
Communist  sympathizer  in  England  and 
a  Communist  Party  member  in  the 
United  States.  Martin  Berkeley  had 
identified  him  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Elizabeth  Bentley  had 
identified  him  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
spy  ring  for  which  she  had  served  as  a 
courtier.  This  information  was  later  used 
at  an  immigration  hearing  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deportation  of  Belfrage. 
At  the  hearing  of  the  House  committee 
he  had  invoked  the  fifth  amendment. 
Hearing — Investigation  of  Communist 
Activities  in  the  New  York  City  Area, 
part  II.  May  5.  1953,  pages  1272-1301. 

On  May  14,  1953,  when  Belfrage  ap- 
peared before  the  McCarthy  committee 
a  Senator  said. 

Well.  I  think  personally  if  you  have  been 
over  here  for  16  years  and  have  taken  the 
advantages  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
are  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  that  you 
do  or  do  not  believe  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government,  the  sooner  you  leave 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  the  better  It 
would  be  for  the  United  States. 

This  was  said  not  by  Senator  McCar- 
thy but  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
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Hearings — State  Department  Informa- 
tion Program — Information  Centers, 
part  VL  May  14,  1953,  pages  413  and  414. 

The  biggest  lie  of  the  program  and  the 
culmination  of  all  the  other  lies  was 
when  one  of  the  fictional  characters  said 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  "But  he  him- 
self caught  no  Communists,  found  no 
traitors,  imcovered  no  subversives,  not 
one." 

I  could  list  many  hundreds  of  Com- 
munists, subversives,  and  traitors  ex- 
posed by  Senator  McCarthy.  I  will  name 
just  a  few.  Let  us  start  with  William 
Remington  who  was  on  McCarthy's  orig- 
inal list  of  Communists  in  the  State 
Department.  Remington  was  later  con- 
victed of  perjury  when  he  denied  being 
a  member  of  a  Soviet  spy  ring  in  the 
government.  The  evidence  was  over- 
whelming and  witnesses  included  Eliza- 
beth Bentley  as  well  as  Remington's  for- 
mer wife.  Remington  subsequently  died 
in  prison.  . 

In  the  course  of  the  McCarthy  Com- 
mittee investigations  at  Fort  Monmouth. 
N.J.,  a  number  of  security  risks  were 
identified.  One  of  them,  Aaron  Coleman, 
admitted  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  with  con- 
victed Soviet  spy  Julius  Rosenberg.  Al- 
though Rosenberg  had  admitted  seeing 
Coleman  at  Fort  Monmouth,  Coleman 
denied  this.  However,  Coleman  admitted 
that  he  had  been  caught  taking  classified 
material  off  the  post.  He  maintained  that 
he  had  done  this  only  because  he  was 
working  on  it  at  home.  Army  Signal 
Corps — Subversion  and  Espionage,  parts 
I  and  II,  October-December,  1953. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  hear- 
ings that  the  famous  Annie  Lee  Moss 
case  took  place.  Mrs.  Moss  was  a  code 
clerk  at  the  Pentagon.  An  FBI  under- 
cover agent.  Mary  Markward,  had  identi- 
fied Mrs.  Moss  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  After  extensive  testimony 
in  which  she  denied  her  membership  and 
attempted  to  say  that  she  was  being  con- 
fused with  someone  else  with  the  same 
name.  Senator  Symington  stated. 

If  you  are  not  taken  back  Into  the  Army 
(employment) ,  you  come  around  and  see  me, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  get  a  job. 

Army  Signal  Corps — Subversion  and 
Espionage,  part  X,  March  11,  1954,  pages 
443-462.  Mrs.  Moss  had  been  suspended 
from  her  job  with  the  Army  pending  a 
loyalty  review  board  hearing. 

During  the  course  of  her  committee 
testimony,  Moss  stated  that  for  a  period 
of  time  she  had  lived  at  72  R  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  1958  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
in  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, District  of  Columbia,  asked  that 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Markward  be 
stricken  from  the  record  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  which 
had  used  her  testimony  to  find  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  be  an  agent  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  used  as  the  basis  for 
their  request  Mrs.  Markward's  allegedly 
false  testimony  in  regard  to  Annie  Lee 
Moss.  The  court  ordered  the  production 
of  the  FBI  files  on  the  Moss  case.  These 
were  inspected  by  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  which  concluded: 

The  situation  that  has  resulted  on  the 
Annie  Lee  Moss  question  is  that  copies  of 
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the  Communist  Party's  own  records,  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  Party  has  at  no 
time  disputed,  were  produced  to  It  (A.  G. 
Exs.  499  to  511,  inc.)  and  show  that  one 
Annie  Lee  Moss,  72  R  Street.  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  was  a  Party  member  in  the  mld- 
1940's.  Yet,  on  several  occasions  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Board  the  Party 
charges  that  witness  Markward  had  com- 
mitted perjury  before  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment m  the  Moss  Security  Hearing  in  testi- 
fying to  what  the  Party's  own  records 
showed  to  be  the  fact. 

We  conclude  that  upon  production  of  the 
documents  demanded  by  respondent,  the 
Communist  Party's  charge  that  Markward 
gave  perjurious  testimony  was  not  substan- 
tiated. Consequently,  Mrs.  Markward's  cred- 
ibility Is  no  way  impaired  by  the  Annie  Lee 
Moss  matter. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
Docket  No.  51-101,  Modified  Report  of 
the  Board  on  Second  Remand,  page  4. 

On  the  program  the  actor  pretending 
to  be  Senator  McCarthy  attributed  to 
Owen  Lattimore  the  invention  of  the 
term  "McCarthyism. "  Senator  McCarthy 
would  never  have  said  that  since  he  was 
aware  that  the  term  had  been  invented 
by  the  Communist  Party  newspaper  the 
Daily  Worker.  According  to  the  program 
Senator  McCarthy  apparently  attacked 
Lattimore  because  he  had  written  some 
books.  In  fact,  McCarthy  had  accused 
Lattimore  of  aiding  the  Soviets  and 
being  involved  in  the  sell-out  of  free 
China.  In  1952,  almost  2  years  after 
McCarthy's  charges  were  aired,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security, 
after  taking  14  volumes  of  testimony  on 
the  Institute  for  Pacific  Relations,  found 
that,  "Owen  Lattimore  was,  from  some 
time  beginning  in  the  1930's,  a  conscious 
articulate  instrument  of  the  Soviet  con- 
spiracy." Senator  McCarthy  was  not  a 
member  of  that  committee.  Report — In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  July  2.  1952, 
page  224. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  intend  to 
say  about  this  distorted  and  unfair  tele- 
vision presentation.  I  will  continue  dis- 
cussing this  matter  after  the  recess. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPECIAL  AGENT 
JAMES  J.  DEARY,  FBI 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  our  national  commitment  to 
law  enforcement  is  found  in  the  record 
of  those  charged  with  upholding  the  law. 
These  past  few  years  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  willful  abuse  and  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  by  officials  who  should 
know  better.  This  contempt  for  the  pub- 
lic trust  must  not  blind  us.  however,  to 
the  superlative  achievements  constantly 
and  often  unobtrusively  performed  by 
the  great  majority  of  our  Nation's  law 
enforcement  officers.  These  brave  men 
and  women  have  taken  on  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  many  times  the  most  thank- 
less task  which  our  society  ofifers,  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  in- 
sure that  the  transgressions  of  the  few 
do  not  upset  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
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communities.  For  such 
selfless  service,  tJiese 
serve  our  praise  and  loyalt; 

Connecticut    has 
past  29  years  in  this  regarr 
tinguished    efforts    of 
James  J.  Deary  of  the  F^eral 
of  Investigation.  This 
vative    leader    in    his 
brought  credit  to  himseli 
ganization  by  numerous 
patient  work  in  the  crimihal 
rity  field.  An  active  member 
necticut  Chiefs  of  Police, 
has  made  notable  contribjutions 
furtherance  of  respect  for 
home  State  by  his  sponsorship 
proved  police  training 
methods.  His  leadership 
truly   outstanding.   The 
training  program  in 
virtually  its  whole  substarlce 
remitting  labors  of  Agent 

Jim  takes  pride  in  ha\|ing 
major  role  in  obtaining  the 
mandate  police  training  ir 
Connecticut  and  in  the 
the  Connecticut  Police  Acalemy 
den.  He  has  assisted  in  seni  ling 
lice  officers  to  special  cours  ;s 
ticut  and  to  the  FBI  Academy 
tico,  Va..  than  any  other 
in  law  enforcement. 

I  have  been  fortunate 
Deary  and  his  wife  Norma 
children  live  in  Wallingf or  1 
my  Third  Congressional  District 
long  as  I  have  been  in 
such  neighbors.  I  could  not 
cure.  Jim  is  respected  by 
him.  Now,  on  the  occasioh 
pending  retirement,  Februpry 
after  33  years  with  the 
express  my  special  thanks 
done  to  Agent  James  J. 
Jim  Deary  are  far  too 
and  it  is  with  some  pride 
spect  that  I  join  with 
family,  and  friends  in  wishijig 
the  best  of  everything  for 
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CALIFORNIA:    NATIONAl, 
PLIER      TODAY 
TOMORROW? 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February 


seasc  n 


Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  this  winter 
know,  is  a  harsh  and  seveije 
lives    and    livelihood    of 
Americans.  Not  since  the 
cott  has  the  need  for 
American  people  been  so 

My  home  State  of  California 
fered  much  less  than  the 
of   the  country.   Because 
weather,   the   Southern 
Co.  and  Pacific  Gas  &  Elecjtric 
together  transferred  some 
feet  of  natural  gas  to  the 
tial  heating  purposes.  Th^t 
to    service    approximately 
homes  here  on  the  East  coas 

California  is  happy  to 
help  to  the  fuel  short  areas 
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states.  Southern  California  Gas  Co.  and 
P.G.  &  E.  deserve  commendation  for 
showing  the  ability  to  help  out  during 
the  crisis.  However,  there  is  a  real  dan- 
ger that  California's  own  bleak  energy 
outlook  may  be  forgotten  as  we  share  ap- 
parent surpluses. 

Within  the  next  4  to  5  years,  unless 
new  sources  are  tapped,  California  will 
lose  about  25  percent  of  its  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  due  to  the  loss  of  out-of-State 
suppliers.  Alaskan  North  Slope  gas  will 
not  begin  to  flow  until  1983  at  the  ear- 
liest. In  the  meantime,  deep  concerns 
over  the  safety  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
may  threaten  the  availability  of  that 
source  of  fuel.  And,  research  into  coal 
gasification  has  been  stalemated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  California's  consumers 
have  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  to- 
day, but  critical  shortages  are  predicted 
for  tomorrow.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
a  choice — we  can  ignore  the  warnings  of 
future  shortages,  or  we  can  take  bold  bi- 
partisan action  to  assure  that  natural 
gas  and  other  essential  fuels  are  in 
abundant  supply  for  all  sections  of  our 
country. 

California  acted  as  a  supplier  this  win- 
ter, but  what  about  next  winter,  and 
the  one  after  that.  Unless  the  Congress 
acts,  California  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
service  its  own  customers. 


FEDERAL  AGENCY  PILOT  TERMI- 
NATION AND  REVIEW  ACT  OF 
1977 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21  last  I  introduced  H.R.  13947,  the 
Federal  Agency  Pilot  Termination  and 
Review  Act.  The  Honorable  Gary  Hart 
of  Colorado  had  introduced  an  identical 
sunset  measure  in  the  Senate  on 
April  14.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
introduce  a  modified  version  of  that  bill 
today.  - 

Most  of  us  agree  that  we  must  tackle 
head-on  the  twin  problems  of  inefficiency 
in  Government  and  unaccountability  in 
Government.  Zero-base  budgeting  or 
other  compulsory  performance  review 
procedures  may  help  us  do  this.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  Federal  Agency  Pilot 
Termination  and  Review  Act  is  a  most 
promising  and  practical  bill. 

In  the  94th  Congress  the  greatest  de- 
fect of  most  zero-base  or  sunset  legis- 
lation was  its  scope.  Many  of  the  bills 
would  have  provided  either  zero-base 
budgeting  or  some  other  compulsory  per- 
formance review  for  the  entire  Federal 
bureaucracy.  As  a  distinguished  col- 
league of  mine,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Brooks,  has  said.  Government-wide 
zero-base  review  would  "lead  to  a  paper- 
work process  that  is  mind-boggling  even 
by  Washington  standards."  Mr.  Brooks 
has  told  David  Broder  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  "we  don't  have  the  capa- 
bility" for  a  zero-base  review  of  such 
magnitude.  Because  I  agree  with  my 
friend  my  bill  calls  for  a  pilot  project 
to  review  the  performance  of  just  three 
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Federal  agencies  in  1  year  and  three  more 
Federal  agencies  in  the  following  year. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  also  suggested  the  "re- 
structuring and  reequipping  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  so  it  will 
have  the  organizational  capacity  to  re- 
evaluate honestly  and  on  a  yield  basis 
the  programs  and  agencies  now  operat- 
ing." My  bill  gives  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  the  experience  they  need  to  de- 
velop the  capability  for  comprehensive 
performance  audits. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  sunset,  that  is.  the  expiration 
of  the  mandate  of  an  agency  to  exist.  Is 
too  peculiar  or  di-astic  a  way  to  eliminate 
waste  in  government.  Such  people  may 
reconsider  their  view  of  simset  legisla- 
tion if  they  but  survey  the  past  perform- 
ance of  Congress.  They  will  see  that  Con- 
gress needs  the  sort  of  powerful  incentive 
provided  by  sunset  legislation  if  it  is 
to  undertake  a  serious,  full-scale  review 
of  a  Federal  agency. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  proposed  leg- 
islation works.  Under  the  sunset  con- 
cept embodied  in  it  a  Federal  agency 
would  face  a  fixed  termination  date.  Con- 
gressional review  of  the  agency's  per- 
formance, undertaken  in  the  light  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  agency  was  estab- 
lished, would  be  mandatory.  Not  less  than 
15  months  prior  to  the  termination  date 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  would  pre- 
pare assessments  of  the  agency  to  be  re- 
viewed and  would  forward  the  assess- 
ments to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress.  Not  less  than  1  year  prior  to 
the  termination  date  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  would  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  assessments.  At  the 
hearings  the  agency's  director  would  be 
expected  to  defend  his  or  her  agency  and 
make  a  case  for  its  continued  existence. 
Other  interested  individuals  or  groups 
would  be  invited  to  make  their  recom- 
mendations. 

With  all  the  evidence  in  hand,  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  could  recommend 
that  the  agency  be  continued  unchanged 
or  with  modifications  for  6  years,  after 
which  period  the  review  process  would 
be  repeated.  However,  the  committees  of 
Congress  could  recommend  that  the 
agency  be  terminated.  If  Congress  con- 
curred, then  no  further  legislative  action 
would  be  necessary:  the  agency  would 
cease  to  exist  on  the  termination  date. 

The  Federal  Agency  Pilot  Termination 
and  Review  Act  has  many  features  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  zero-base  or 
sunset  bills.  First,  it  derives  from  the 
original  sunset  concept  developed  by 
Common  Cause  and  enacted  in  Colorado 
with  the  support  of  political  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike.  Second,  it  provides 
for  a  pilot  project  involving  only  six  Fed- 
eral agencies:  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  would  terminate 
on  October  1,  1980,  while  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  would  terminate  on 
October  1,  1981.  Third,  it  would  provide 
for  equitable  treatment  of  civil  servants 
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on  the  roils  of  discontinued  agencies. 
Finally,  the  Attorney  General  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  any  agency  ac- 
tions pending  on  the  date  of  termination, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year  of  a  new 
President,  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  cen- 
tury of  American  independence,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  see  the  beginnings  of  in- 
creased efficiency  in  Government  and  in- 
creased accountability  in  Government. 
The  Federal  Agency  Pilot  Termination 
and  Review  Act  could  make  a  major  con- 
tribution, I  appeal  for  prompt  and  full 
consideration  of  this  measure. 


DR.    SYBIL    MOBLEY,    SUCCESSFUL 
PIONEER  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  business  is 
the  lifeblood  for  a  strong  and  healthy 
economy  for  our  Nation. 

There  have  been  many  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  provide  our  youth  with  a 
good  business  education,  but  few  as 
unique  and  as  successful  as  a  warm  and 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Sybil  Mobley,  founder 
and  dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at 
Florida  A.  &  M.  University  at  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.,  in  the  heart  of  my  second  con- 
gressional district. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  an  article  published  re- 
cently in  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
which  tells  of  Dr.  Mobley's  remarkable 
success.  It  Is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an 
extraordinary  person. 

The  article  follows : 

Florida  A.  &  M.  Intern  System  Pleases 

Doctor  Named  Mobley 

(By  D.  G.  Lawrence) 

Tallahassee. — There's  a  success  story  here 
in  the  mold  of  George  Washington  Carver. 

Dr.  Sybil  Mobley,  founder  and  dean  of  pre- 
dominantly black  Florida  A  &  M's  School  of 
Business  and  Industry,  has  attracted  national 
attention. 

Carver  had  to  beg  and  borrow  to  make 
Tuskegee  the  center  for  peanut  and  sweet 
potato  research,  in  the  process  revitalizing 
the  Deep  South 's  dying  agriculture. 

A  half  century  later.  Dr.  Mobley  has 
achieved  national  acclaim  for  her  school.  But 
with  a  difference.  National  business  leaders 
have  been  uncommonly  generous  with  finan- 
cial support. 

In  the  past  year,  they've  poured  $500,000 
Into  its  operation. 

"And  I'll  get  another  $500,000  before  the 
end  of  this  year,"  said  a  super-confident 
Dr.  Mobley. 

She  took  over  the  school's  moribund  busi- 
ness department  In  1971  and  three  years  later 
persuaded  the  regents  to  make  It  a  full- 
fledged  school. 

Only  a  handful  of  whites  are  among  the 
school's  1,100  students. 

"We  have  not  solicited  white  students 
because  we  feared  they  would  enroll  for 
some  social  reason,  not  for  the  education 
we  provided.  But  our  school  is  so  good  that 
soon  we'll  have  more  white  students  than 
we  can  handle,  motivated  only  by  a  desire 
to  participate  In  the  best  business  education 
offered." 

"The  dozen  whites  we  have  now  are  all 
superstars." 
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All  her  pupils  rank  high  scholastlcally. — 
A  number  have  scored  as  high  as  489  out  of 
495  on  the  12th-grade  placement  tests. 

"We  not  only  have  a  rigorous,  demanding 
program  in  everything  that  Is  standard  In  a 
business  education,  but  we  go  the  other 
mile — we  add  the  extra  things  that  the  busi- 
ness world  tells  us  not  even  the  most  pres- 
tigious universities  supply." 

No  other  school,  she  said,  offers  three  In- 
ternships to  students  during  their  four  years 
in  college. 

"It's  because  of  our  broad  business  support 
that  we  can  do  it." 

Business  graduates  each  get  from  15  to  18 
job  offers,  and  they  are  the  most  sought- 
after  students  in  the  country,  she  boasts. 

She  concedes  .some  interest  is  spurred  by 
industry  and  business  fulfilling  afiftrmatlve 
action  by  hiring  blacks  for  management  posi- 
tions. 

"In  fact.  Price,  Waterhouse  came  here, 
they  told  me,  because  it  is  a  black  school.  But 
they  stayed  with  us  because  It  is  a  good 
school." 

Not  too  long  ago,  Price,  Waterhouse.  a 
national  accounting  firm,  held  a  luncheon  at 
New  York's  Rockefeller  Center  Rainbow 
Room  so  Dr.  Mobley  could  tell  the  univer- 
sity's story  to  area  business  leaders. 

The  school's  major  contributors  include 
the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  $100,000: 
Price,  Waterhouse,  Ernst  and  Ernst,  and 
Ha.skins  and  Sells,  all  national  accounting 
firms,  and  General  Electric,  which  each  gave 
$75,000  and  $60,000  from  International  Busi- 
ness Machines. 

"Dr.  Mobley  has  a  very  ambitious  pro- 
gram." William  Glfford,  of  Price,  Waterhouse, 
said  "She  stands  out  among  educators  and 
the  FA&MU  program  is  one  that  deserves 
endorsement." 

A  spokesman  for  Ernst  and  Ernst  agreed. 

"We  were  Impressed  with  the  fact  they  are 
relating  their  program  to  today's  business 
world." 

What  Impressed  him  was  that  most  gradu- 
ates have  completed  internships  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  their  majors,  often  In  three 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Mobley  has 
convinced  a  number  of  private  concerns  and 
government  agencies  to  employ  students  for 
a  quarter  and  pay  them  from  $650  to  $1,050 
monthly  to  work  in  their  major  field. 

Elliott  Hobbs,  a  Junior  from  Tallahassee, 
has  Just  completed  an  Internship  with  Chem- 
ical Bank  of  New  York  In  Management  In- 
formation systems, 

"It  gave  me  a  feel  for  business,"  she  told 
Dr.  Mobley. 

She's  a  story  in  herself. 

After  graduating  from  Bristol  College,  Dal- 
las, Texas  (she  majored  In  sociology)  she 
came  to  Tallahassee,  the  only  Job  she  could 
get  was  as  a  clerk-typist  at  Florida  A&M. 
That  was  In  1945.  Fourteen  years  later  she 
went  back  to  school  fuUtlme,  earned  her 
masters  In  business  management  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  then  her  doctorate 
at  the  prestigious  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  her  certified 
public  accountant's  license,  she  worked  for 
Union  Carbide,  Price,  Waterhouse,  Chase- 
Manhattan  Bank,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  before  coming  back  to  Florida  A&M. 

She  revitalized  the  school's  curriculum  so 
that  a  graduate  is  ready  for  every  aspect  of 
business  leadership. 

She  calls  it  a  leadership  program,  com- 
bining teaching  of  business  principles  with 
instruction  in  the  social  skills,  memory  and 
articulation,  an  awareness  of  social  and 
political  Issues.  Perhaps  most  Important,  she 
feels,  is  the  internship  program:  Students 
getting  actual  business  experience  and  being 
paid  for  it. 
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AMERICANS  WANT  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
BOOST 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  have  been  several  re- 
ports which  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing,  on  a  steady  basis,  a 
large-scale  civil  defense  program  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Soviet  people  and 
Soviet  industry  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  This  has  been  occurring  at  a  time 
when  the  American  civil  defense  pro- 
gram has  seen  a  period  of  rapid  decline. 

The  results  of  a  recently  concluded 
Gallup  Poll  indicate  that  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  concerned  with 
this  issue  and  are  in  favor  of  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  civil  preparedness 
and  civil  defense. 

In  light  of  recent  Soviet  actions  with 
regard  to  civil  defense  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  begin  public  discussion 
of  this  issue  with  an  eye  toward  increas- 
ing our  capability  in  this  vital  area. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  article  detailing  the  results 
of  this  poll  by  George  Gallup  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  on 
January  23, 1977. 

The  article  follows : 

Americans   Want   Civil   Defense 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  American  p>eople 
reveal  a  glaring  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
civil  defense  system  in  their  communities, 
but  at  the  same  time  vote  in  favor  of 
stepped-up  efforts  to  protect  the  populace. 

Some  civil  defense  experts  believe  It  is 
high  time  the  nation  debate  the  so-called 
"survival  gap"  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Concerned  over  Indications 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  a  mas- 
sive program  to  protect  its  people  and  indus- 
try in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack,  these  ex- 
perts believe  the  U.S.  has  no  alternative  but 
to  undertake  an  all-out  civil  defense  pro- 
gram of  its  own.  It  is  argued  that  the  U.S. 
mtist  do  so  to  preserve  the  "balance  of  ter- 
ror" which  is  the  heart  of  the  mutual  deter- 
rance  doctrine. 

Experts  believe  that  the  Russians  have 
been  building  underground  facilities  since 
1952  in  an  attempt  to  provide  protection  for 
the  entire  population.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
every  industrial  worker  in  Russia  is  required 
to  take  a  20-hour  course  in  civil  defense  pro- 
cedures. The  Russian  outlay  for  civil  defense 
is  believed  to  be  several  times  the  S80  million 
a  year  budget  for  the  existing  U.S.  civil  de- 
fense effort. 

The  Gallup  Poll  recently  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide survey  to  learn  what  Americans 
know  about  the  present  civil  defense  program 
in  the  U.S.,  their  state  of  preparedness  in  the 
case  of  attack  and  their  views  on  ways  to 
protect  the  populace.  The  findings  show  the 
following : 

Nearly  half  (45  per  cent)  of  all  persons  in- 
terviewed said  they  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  a  Civil  Defense  organization  exists  In 
their  communities.  The  figure  is  even  higher 
among  persons  living  In  the  nation's  largest 
cities. 

Three  In  four  (74  percent)  say  they  do 
not  know  where  the  nearest  public  shelter. 
If  any.  Is  located.  Again  the  figure  Is  higher 
among  Inhabitants  of  large  cities. 

Although  Americans  reveal  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness regarding  our  civil  defense  system,  con- 
siderable support  Is  found  for  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  populace.  More  than  four  in 
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OF    WASHINGTON 
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Mr.   DICKS.   Mr.   Speaker 
Member  of  the  House  of 
from  Washington,  I  would 
moment  to  pay   tribute 
predecessors,  James  Weslej 
was  elected  to  this  body  64 
was  the  grandfather  of  the 
sap  County  Superior  Courl 
ert  J.  Bryan. 

James  Wesley  Bryan  was 
U.S.    House    of 
Congressman-at-large  fronr 
State  in  1913  on  the  Bull 
gressive  Party — ticket. 

Bryan   was  bom  March 
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years  he  attended  Baylor 
Waco.  Tex.,  graduating  in 
saving  and  borrowing  _ 
realize  a  dream  of  attendin  ? 
ating  from  Yale  Universitj 
in  1897. 

He  practiced  law  for  a 
Louisiana,  married  Lorene 
blessed  him  with  three 

In   1904,  Bryan  moved 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  in  the 
west.  He  practiced  law  for 
before  he  stepped  into  the 
He  served  2  years  in  the 
State  Senate,  then  won  his 
gress. 

As  a  friend  and  supportei 
Theodore  Roosevelt,   this 
Congressman  from 
to  the  creation  of  legislat 
which  is  part  of  our  way 
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public  ownership  of  gas 
Government  support  for 
ment    of    Alaska ; 
Sound  Naval  Yard  and  . 
rights  of  its  civilian  emploj 
tional  forest  preserves 
Gifford  Pinchot's  forest 

In  a  1914  debate  on  th€ 
House    of    Representative 
man  Bryan  urged  his 
tend  the  Nation's  naval 
cific  coast: 
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The  people  (of  America)  expect  our  Navy 
to  retain  Its  rank  and  place  among  the  Navies 
of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
In  the  distribution  of  the  fleet  of  this  coun- 
try the  department  has  not  given  that  con- 
sideration to  the  Pacific  coast  that  ought 
to  be  given.  All  our  battleships  are  kept  on 
the  Atlantic  coast — As  we  consider  the  com- 
mercial operations  and  Industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  future,  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize that  the  great  bulk  of  all  of  that  prog- 
ress and  activity  Is  going  to  be  In  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. — That  Is  where  we  are  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  fight  the  real  Naval  battles. 

That  statement  was  made  in  1914,  and 
a  very  prophetic  statement,  indeed. 

Congressranm  Byran  returned  to  his 
home  in  Bremerton,  where  he  continued 
in  politics  after  his  term  in  the  Congress. 
He  was  Bremerton  city  attorney  and 
was  county  prosecuting  attorney  during 
prohibition. 

Former  Congressman  Bryan  died  in 
Bremerton  in  1956,  after  a  most  distin- 
guished career  in  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional politics. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  need 
exists  for  further  committee  hearings  on 
various  telecommunications  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress.  This  is  due  to 
the  vast  differences  in  opinion  on  the 
effects  the  proposed  legislation  would 
have  on  the  communications  industry 
as  a  whole  and  the  A.T.  &  T.  system  in 
particular.  Most  importantly  the  eco- 
nomic and  service  efficiency  impact  of 
the  bills  on  private  and  business  users 
of  the  telecommunications  services 
throughout  the  United  States  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  That  we  have  the  best 
telephone  service  in  the  world  today  is 
undisputed.  How  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future  is  a  hotly  contested  issue. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications held  preliminary  hearings  in 
October  1976,  inquiring  into  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  competition  in  the  tele- 
phone industry  and  the  effects  the  pro- 
posed bills — including  the  A.T.  &  T.- 
sponsored  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act,  H.R.  12323 — would  have  on 
this  significant  aspect.  The  rapidly  ex- 
panding importance  and  ever  increasing 
role  which  data  processing  and  the  inter- 
connect industry  play  in  telecommunica- 
tions were  also  highlighted  by  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  following  points  of  debate  and  of 
issues  raised  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention will  illustrate  a  few  of  the  con- 
flicting views  which  must  be  aired  and 
considered  prior  to  the  passage  or  rejec- 
tion of  major  legislation  directly  affect- 
ing every  user  of  the  Nation's  telecom- 
munications services.  With  94  percent  of 
all  American  households  possessing  tele- 
phones and  virtually  all  businesses  re- 
lying on  telecommunications  as  a  life- 
line to  their  existence,  the  essential 
question  of  whether  the  time  is  right 
for  a  congressional  restatement  of  tele- 
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communications  policy  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  hearings  enable  the  delin- 
eation of  the  many  differing  opinions. 

A.T.  &  T.,  the  largest  proponent  of  the 
legislation,  argues  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  phone  industry  and  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934 — the  basic  state- 
ment of  America's  national  telecommu- 
nications policy — necessitates  a  natural 
monopoly  of  telecommunications.  Back- 
ers of  the  legislation  argue  that  increas- 
ing competition  in  the  industry  could 
force  residential  telephone  rates  up  as 
much  as  70  percent  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Opponents  to  the  proposed  bills,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  other  Government  agencies  claim 
there  is  no  evidence  that  competition  to 
date,  or  in  the  immediate  future  will 
force  residential  rates  upward. 

The  1968  Carterfone  decision  by  the 
FCC  allowed  the  "interconnection"  in- 
dustry to  develop.  Customers  can  now 
buy  a  variety  of  new  terminal  equipment 
and  interconnect  it  to  A.T.  &  T.'s  lines 
and  instruments.  Many  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  limited  competition  has 
not  adversely  affected  rates  the  typical 
consumer  must  pay  for  the  telephone  use 
and  has  helped  businesses  enormously 
by  providing  less  expensive  and  more 
technologically  advanced  communica- 
tions equipment  that  can  be  bought 
rather  than  leased.  Bell  contends  such 
services  which  provide  non-Bell  equip- 
ment threaten  the  quality  of  the  Bell 
system  by  producing  technical  problems 
which  impair  the  quality  of  services, 
necessitate  greater  expenditures  for 
maintenance,  and  ultimately  will  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Opponents  to  the  bill  state  that  no 
evidence  of  problems  due  to  interconnect 
items  exist  and  that  the  legislation  is  a 
tactic  used  by  A.T.  &  T.  to  circumvent  the 
FCC  and  recent  court  cases  which  allow 
competition  in  limited  fields  of  the  tele- 
communications industry. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
called  for  the  development  of  an  efficient, 
high-quality  nationwide  communications 
service  available  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Statef^  at  reasonable  costs.  Was 
the  intent  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  that  the  Nation  should  be  served 
by  a  single  integrated  telecommunica- 
tions system?  Those  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation suggest  that  it  was,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  "reestablish"  that  intent  by  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Opponents  claim  passage 
will  have  the  effect  oi  putting  the  newly 
founded  and  expanding  interconnect  and 
data  processing  telecommunications  in- 
dustries out  of  business,  nullify  the  re- 
cent policies  of  the  FCC,  and  insure  a 
total  monopoly  of  telecommunications  in 
the  United  States  by  A.T.  &  T.,  a  cor- 
poration which  already  controls  approx- 
imately 96  percent  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations services  in  the  Nation. 

A.T.  &  T.  claims  the  bill  will  not 
destroy  the  new  interconnect  data  proc- 
essing and  satellite  communications  in- 
dustry, but  only  stop  the  competitors 
from  supplying  the  same  services  which 
A.T.  &  T.  provides  to  its  customers.  Op- 
ponents to  this  view  argue  that  limited 
competition  already  in  existence  has  had 
the  advantage  of  committing  A.T.  &  T. 
to  provide  more  diverse  and  more  tech- 
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nologically  advanced  equipment  to  its 
customers. 

Some  legislators  are  discussing  the 
possibility  of  rewriting  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act  in  its  entirety  to  keep 
the  Nation's  policies  abreast  of  the  tech- 
nological leaps  and  bounds  this  country 
is  witnessing  in  the  communications 
field;  a  field  which  grows  in  importance 
yearly. 

The  New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine 
oj  November  28,  1976,  in  an  article  on 
the  proposed  legislation,  quoted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Communications  Sub- 
committee, as  follows ; 

After  two  days  of  hearings  we  know  we 
have  a  good  system  and  nobody  wants  to 
destroy  it.  After  that  nobody  agrees  on  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can,  at  least,  agree 
that  more  hearings  must  be  scheduled, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
House  Resolution  136.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  many  complex  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter and  to  support  additional  hearings 
on  the  telecommunications  policy  of  this 
Nation. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  media  has  been  flooded  in  recent 
months  with  stories  about  Gary  Gilmore, 
who  was  convicted  last  summer  of  mur- 
dering two  Utah  residents  and  subse- 
quently sentenced  to  die.  For  months, 
so-called  citizens'  groups  tried  to  save 
Gilmore's  life.  Can  you  imagine  that? 
One  lawyer  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
putting  Gilmore  to  death  would  be  cruel 
to  other  prisoners  on  death  row. 

The  press  made  Gilmore  something 
of  a  national  hero.  We  almost  forgot  that 
he  was  convicted  for  the  cold-blooded 
slaying  of  two  innocent  men.  Finally, 
despite  aU  the  last  minute  intercessions, 
Gilmore  was  shot  to  death  last  week  by 
a  Utah  firing  squad. 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  in  capital 
punishment,  we  can  learn  a  good  lesson 
from  the  Gary  Gilmore  case— that  in  all 
too  many  instances,  we  forget  the  vic- 
tims of  crime  while  being  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  criminals. 

Crime  is  a  problem  that  affects  us  all. 
We  pay  for  it  in  higher  insurance  rates, 
higher  taxes  to  support  law  enforcement, 
higher  product  prices  to  cover  the  costs 
of  shoplifting,  and  vandalism.  Sometimes 
we  pay  for  it  with  our  lives.  In  the  few 
minutes  I  am  talking  to  you  today,  across 
the  United  States  there  will  be  commit- 
ted nine  major  crimes,  like  murder,  rob- 
bery, rape,  or  assault. 

What  can  be  done  to  stem  our  rising 
crime  rate?  First  of  all  we  need  to  guar- 
antee that  people  who  commit  crimes  are 
punished.  Mandatory  prison  sentences 
for  specific  crimes,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  which  must  be  served 
would  provide  that  guarantee.  Law-en- 
forcement officials  agree  that  the  best 
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deterrent  to  crime  is  the  promise  of  swift 
and  sure  punishment.  After  all,  impris- 
onment is  designed  not  just  for  rehabili- 
tation, but  also  for  punisiiment. 

We  especialy  need  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  persons  committing 
crimes  with  guns,  and  for  those  who 
commit  exceptionaly  serious  crimes  and, 
of  course,  for  repeat  offenders.  For  the 
most  serious  crimes,  we  should  consider 
capital  punishment. 

National  columnist  Patrick  Buchanan 
once  said,  and  I  quote; 

To  suggest  that  the  death  penalty  Is  sim- 
ply legalized  murder  is  as  silly  as  suggesting 
that  arrest  and  imprisonment  are  nothing 
more  than  legalized  kidnapping  and  legal- 
ized slavery.  Use  of  the  death  penalty  in  cap- 
ital crimes,  the  ultimate  punishment  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  the  mark  of 
a  society  which  holds  dear  the  life  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  the  society  which  holds  life 
cheap  that  Imposes  weak  penalties  for  the 
taking  of  a  life. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  offenders 
released  from  prison  in  1972  were  re- 
arrested within  4  years.  Seventy-one  per- 
cent of  those  released  on  parole,  and  over 
half  of  those  out  on  probation  committed 
crimes  again  resulting  in  their  arrest. 
Therefore,  it  seems  we  need  to  examine 
our  system  of  granting  parole  and  proba- 
tion and  then  make  those  privileges  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

We  also  need  to  make  it  harder  for 
criminals  awaiting  trial  to  be  released. 
Frequently  they  commit  further  crimes 
before  being  brought  to  judgment  on 
their  first  offense. 

Even  when  criminals  are  tried,  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  plead  guilty  to 
lesser  charges.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  recommended  phasing  out 
plea  bargaining.  We  should  also  recon- 
sider the  use  of  suspended  sentences  and 
concurrent  sentences. 

Finally,  we  must  take  a  harder  stand 
on  juvenile  crime,  for  that  is  where  the 
real  increase  in  crime  is  occurring.  In 
1975,  juveniles  accounted  for  almost  half 
of  all  serious  crimes  in  this  country.  Let 
us  treat  juveniles  who  commit  serious 
crimes  like  adults. 

Our  lenient  policies  toward  criminals 
in  recent  years  have  proven  ineffective  in 
reducing  crime.  In  fact,  the  result  has 
been  just  the  opposite.  Let  us  see  what  a 
get-tough  attitude  toward  the  crim- 
inal at  the  local.  State,  and  national 
level — a  real  return  to  law  and  order — 
can  do. 

Perhaps  then  we  will  find  that  Gary 
Gilmore  did  not  die  in  vain. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  in  my  office  earlier 
today  during  the  procedural  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings in  the  House. 

I  was  meeting  with  officers  of  the  U.S. 
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Army  Corps  of  Engineers  concarning 
beach  erosion  and  other  environmental 
programs  of  great  importance  to  my 
constituents. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PAY  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  JANUARY  17, 
1977 


HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
I  am  being  presumptuous  as  a  freshman 
to  come  before  you  today  to  urge  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  report  out  a  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and 
certain  executive  branch  personnel. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  have  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  issue.  This  Congress 
has  made  a  commendable  beginning  in 
openness  in  Government.  To  prevent  a 
vote  on  this  proposal  would  be  a  back- 
ward step  from  above  board,  open  Gov- 
ernment and  would  confirm  in  many  of 
the  minds  of  the  public  the  old  image  of 
Congress  and  would  lessen  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  Congress.  Today,  that 
confidence  is  needed  more  than  ever. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  say  that  I  cannot 
use  the  money.  I  do  not  have  much  out- 
side income  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  Washington,  where  I  have  brought  my 
family  to  live,  along  with  the  normal 
deductions  for  taxes,  retirement,  and  in- 
surance do  not  leave  me  with  a  great 
deal  of  spending  money  under  the  pres- 
ent pay  raise. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  are  at  a 
time  where  there  is  a  chance  that  we 
could  hold  down  inflation  if  we  could 
hold  down  the  pressures  for  increased 
demands  for  higher  prices  and  higher 
wages.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we  can- 
not ask  others  to  do  what  we  are  not 
willing  to  do.  We  must  be  leaders  and  not 
followers,  and  we  must  lead  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  through  the  next  2  years 
to  hold  the  line  on  inflationary  increases. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  could  use  the 
money.  I  know,  however,  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  are 
worse  off  than  I  am  and  inflation  is  deal- 
ing a  severe  blow  to  them  at  this  time. 
Those  persons  on  a  fixed  income,  includ- 
ing private  retirement,  social  security, 
railroad  retirement,  and  veterans  bene- 
fits are  more  in  need  of  additional  funds 
than  I.  Also,  those  people  who  are  in  a 
low-income  group,  working  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  or  those  working  part  time  or 
drawing  unemployment  compensation 
are  more  in  need  of  the  money  than  I. 
If,  because  Congress  permits  the  pay 
raise  to  go  through,  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  brought  about  to  increase 
wages  among  all  the  other  Federal  em- 
ployees and  among  prix'ate  employers  for 
their  employees,  these  same  retired  and 
low-income  people  will  be  worse  off  than 
they  are  now. 
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Someone  has  to  take  the 
I  believe  it  should  be 
leader  of  the  people,  who 
step  to  say  no.  We  will 
will  make  sacrifices   that 
necessary  in  order  to  get 
back  on  its  feet. 

As  far  as  the  judiciary 
am  sure  that  very  few- 
will  retire,  because  they  d 
increased  pay.  Those  who 
have   well-qualified 
very  short  time.  Any  memper 
diciary,   Members   of 
executive  branch  can  be 
qualified  people. 

I  do  plan,  in  the  very 
make  a  full  financial  disclosure 
assest   and   liabilities.   If 
doubt  that  I  could  use 
pay.    it   will   become 
upon  examination  of  the 
I  am  not  speaking  as  a 
means  or  wealth. 

The  Members  of  Congre^ 
mitment.   That  commitment 
other     Members     of 
friends,  and  colleagues, 
ment  is  to  the  people  of 
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STAFF  ALLOWANC  SS  FOR 
EX-PRESIDEN  TS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANt)ERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Februari 


of 


F(rd. 


Mr.      ANDERSON 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
panion  bill  to  S.  646  introduced 
other  body  by  the  senior 
Illinois    'Mr.    Percy)    on 
1977.  This  legislation  woutJ 
present  $96,000  statutory 
allowances  for  ex -Presidents . 
with  former  President 
also  fix  the  rates  of 
particular  staff  members, 
of  this  amendment  to  the 
dents  Act  is  to  permit 
the  staff  allowances,  accoijding 
through  the  appropriation^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  request 
for  former  President  Ford 
staff  allowances.  The  GAO  : 
the  present  $96,000  per 
represents  a  drastic  redu(Jtion 
from  the  staff  available 
during  the  6-month  period 
departure  from  ofiBce.  An 
dent  can  now  receive  up 
during  this  period.  And  yet , 
the  1975  GAO  report  on 
ance  for  Presidential  transitions 

The  workload  of  a  formei  President  did 
not  decline  as  rapidly  afte  the  first  six 
months  as  the  much-reduce  I  staff  level  In 
the   Former  Presidents   Act  Requires. 
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actual  workload  of  a  former  President's 
staff. 


WHY  CONGRESS  MUST  VOTE  ON 
ITS  PAY 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  testi- 
fied yesterday  before  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee's  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential  Pay 
Recommendations.  I  left  the  hearing 
room — after  waiting  3  hours  to  testify — 
believing  that  my  colleagues  are  unwill- 
ing to  report  one  of  the  resolutions 
pending  before  it  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  with  respect 
to  congressional  pay. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  wish 
to  accept  the  pay  increase,  but  I  do  want 
those  who  favor  or  oppose  thi.s  28.9-per- 
cent increase  to  go  on  record  as  having 
voted  "yes"  or  "no"  on  whether  or  not 
to  accept  this  raise.  Many  people  in  my 
district  in  South  Dakota  ask  me  how  I. 
or  other  Members  of  Congress,  vote  on 
pay  raises.  There  is  no  way  that  I  can 
direct  them  to  look  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  find  this  information,  because 
we  do  not  vote  to  approve  a  pay  raise. 

At  the  subcommittee  hearings  yester- 
day, there  was  a  discussion  of  whether 
this  issue  of  pay  raises  for  Congress  is 
insignificant  when  compared  to  welfare 
reform,  jobs  bills,  and  reducing  unem- 
ployment. It  is  not  an  insignificant  is- 
sue, because  our  constituents  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  demand — and  ex- 
pect— accountability  from  their  elected 
officials.  This  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stituents demands  that  we  vote — yes  or 
no — on  the  issue  of  congressional  pay 
raises.  This  vote  for  the  sake  of  account- 
ability is  just  as  important  on  this  issue 
as  it  is  for  any  other  measure  considered 
by  Congress. 

My  constituents  have  indicated  their 
support  for  a  vote  on  congressional  pay 
raises,  and  I  have  had  calls  and  letters 
from  Texas,  California,  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  other  States  support- 
ing my  efforts  to  get  this  issue  on  the 
fioor  for  a  vote.  Many  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  around  the  country  object 
to  the  pay  raise  itself,  but  most  of  these 
letters  also  contain  tlioughts  like  this  one, 
which  I  received  from  a  woman  in  Ken- 
tucky : 

Isn't  there  a  way  to  force  Congress  to  record 
their  votes  individually?  I  want  to  know  how 
my  Congressmen  vote. 

What  is  our  reply  to  those  who  ask  this 
question?  Many  of  us  are  trying  to  get 
this  issue  onto  the  House  fioor  for  a  vote. 
We  cannot  be  too  confident  that  Congress 
will  vote  for  its  pay,  however,  because 
ever  since  the  1967  law  which  allows  the 
pay  increases  to  go  forward  automat- 
ically, 83  resolutions  of  disapproval  of 
pay  have  been  introduced  in  the  House 
and  no  action  has  been  taken  to  get  them 
to  the  fioor. 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  go  on  the 
record  as  having  supported  or  opposed 
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this  pay  increase  should  be  given  this 
opportunity.  We  have  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  hold  ourselves  account- 
able to  those  who  pay  our  salaries — the 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  clear  my  stand 
on  this  issue,  I  wish  to  insert  the  letter 
from  the  Washington  Star,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1977: 

AtTTOMATic  Raises  for  Congress? 

An  Associated  Press  story  in  The  Star  on 
Jan.  21  accurately  stated  that  I  have  a  law- 
suit before  the  Supreme  Court,  challenging 
the  Congressional  pay  raise  procedures. 
However,  it  inaccurately  stated  that  I  think 
Congressmen  currently   are   overpaid. 

The  purpose  of  my  suit  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pay  level.  Rather,  I  want  to  have 
a  vote  on  Congressional  pay.  The  current 
automatic  pay  raise  laws  allow  a  Congres- 
sional pay  raise  to  go  forward  automatically 
unless  one  house  votes  it  down  within  30 
days  after  its  proposal.  Thus,  the  1968  and 
1975  pay  raises  went  forward  automatically, 
and  the  1977  pay  raise  probably  will  go  for- 
ward automatically — that  is,  without  any 
roll-call  vote. 

The  Constitution  requires  a  vote  on  Con- 
gressional pay.  It  does  not  specifically  re- 
quire a  vote  on  civil  service,  military  or 
judicial  pay,  but  it  does  on  the  pay  of 
Congressmen.  Indeed,  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  James  Madison  settled  the  argu- 
ment over  having  individual  states  pay  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  having  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury pay  them  by  emphatically  stating  that 
there  would  always  be  a  vote  on  Congres- 
sional pay  so  members  would  be  individually 
responsible.  As  Farrand's  Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  lucidly  reveal, 
the  founders  Intended  that  Congress  would 
always  vote  on  its  pay. 

As  a  member  of  Congres.  I  want  to  fulfill 
my  Constitutional  responsibility  and  vote 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  the  upcomnlg  28  percent 
pay  raise  proposal.  Also,  in  October  1977,  an- 
other "automatic"  pay  raise  for  members  of 
Congress  will  come  under  the  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  I  want  to  vote  on  that 
raise,  too. 

LARRT    PRESSLER, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Washingtok,  D.C. 


KOREAN   INVOLVEMENT   NEEDS 
INVESTIGATION 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  support 
for  House  Resolution  235.  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Official 
Conduct  to  investigate  the  improper  in- 
fluence of  Members  of  Congress  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

I  am  not  making  preliminary  judg- 
ments regarding  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  any  person  and  would  not  advocate 
that  anyone  else  do  so.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  that 
we  in  the  Congress  must  take  immediate 
action  to  ascertain  the  true  facts,  and  if 
evidence  warrants,  discipline  and  punish 
those  involved. 

If  we  fail  to  act  now,  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  we  will  raise  grave  doubts  in  the 
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public  mind  over  the  integrity  of  this  In- 
stitution. At  this  moment  we  are  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  most  stringent  code 
of  ethics.  We  must  not  fail  to  act  on  thLs 
matter  which  involves  possible  violations 
of  the  law.  How  can  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  so  efficiently,  fairly, 
and  judiciously  investigated  violations 
perpetrated  by  those  involved  in  the 
Watergate  scandal  not  have  at  least 
equal  outrage  over  allegations  of  illegal 
activities  involving  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  are 
currently  conducting  their  own  inves- 
tigations of  the  allegations  that  have 
been  made.  My  intention  in  supporting 
House  Resolution  235  is  not  to  deter  or 
divert  efforts  away  from  that  ongoing  in- 
vestigation. I  support  that  investigation, 
but  I  also  firmly  believe  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  a  respon- 
sibility, in  fact  an  obligation,  to  enforce 
our  own  code  of  ethics  and  to  demand 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  obey  the 
law. 

The  charges  involving  bribery  and  in- 
fiuence  peddling  reach  at  the  very 
foundations  of  representative  govern- 
ment. We  each  have  been  elected  and  en- 
trusted by  our  constituents  with  the  duty 
to  represent  their  concerns  and  interests. 
Collectively  we  must  assure  that  this 
trust  is  not  abused  by  unethical  or  il- 
legal activities  by  any  Member  who  takes 
the  oath  of  office. 


EPA  ACTION  IN  HALTING  AUTO- 
MOBILE PRODUCTION  IS  PROB- 
ABLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Washington  Post  carried  a  front 
page  story  announcing  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  ordered 
an  immediate  halt  to  the  production  of 
Ford  Granadas  and  Mercury  Monarchs, 
both  manufactured  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  As  I  understand  the  report,  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  production  line 
of  these  cars  will  be  shut  down  pending 
modification  to  their  carburetors. 

What  is  disturbing  to  me  is  that  the 
laws  under  which  EPA  is  taking  this  ac- 
tion might  be  unconstitutional.  It  seems 
that  there  may  be  a  seventh  amendment 
violation  in  that  the  EPA's  action 
amounts  to  civil  fine  or  penalty  without 
due  process.  If,  in  fact.  Ford  Motor  Co. 
is  violating  some  law,  then  let  the  case 
be  handled  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  brought  before  a  court  of  law. 
Unelected  Government  bureaucracies 
should  not  have  the  power  to  step  in  and 
shut  down  an  assembly  line  of  a  private 
manufacturing  concern. 

On  the  light  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  EPA's  action  against  Ford 
Motor  Co.  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Henry  Ford  II  recently  resigned 
from  the  board  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
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even  though  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  financial  backers 
of  environmental  extremists  groups. 
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FPA— AGRICULTURE'S  NEW 
GENERATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTDCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  will  be  cele- 
brating their  National  Week  February 
19  to  26  and  it  is  once  again  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  salute  this  unique  orga- 
nization. 

FFA  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
studying  vocational  agriculture  and  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  over  one -half 
million  young  men  and  women. 

The  theme  for  1977  National  FFA 
Week,  "FFA — Agriculture's  New  Genera- 
tion," is  certainly  fitting,  for  through 
this  outstanding  organization  our  youth 
prepare  themselves  to  enter  an  exciting 
new  world  of  agriculture.  They  will  study 
the  many  facets  of  agriculture  such  as 
global  expansion,  technical  advancement, 
economic  strategy,  environmental  con- 
ditions, political  confrontation,  and  con- 
sumer education.  Through  their  involve- 
ment in  these  many  areas  the  members 
of  FFA  will  certainly  develop  the  neces- 
sary skills  and  understanding  to  success- 
fully meet  and  deal  with  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  of  them  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  challenging 
and  difficult  decisions  facing  the  young 
men  and  women  in  FFA,  as  well  as  all  of 
our  youth  today,  is  the  important  step 
of  choosing  a  career.  The  F\iture  Farmers 
of  America  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  assist- 
ance to  its  members  as  it  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  many  areas  of 
agriculture  through  course  work  and 
real  life  experience. 

The  FFA  principle  of  learning  by  do- 
ing not  only  provides  an  unmatched  agri- 
cultural education  but  encourages  self- 
development  and  responsible  leadership, 
citizenship,  and  cooperation. 

As  an  organization,  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  have  consistently  demon- 
strated their  dedication  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  finer  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  organization  than  the  many  out- 
standing agricultural  leaders  of  today. 

In  Kentucky,  as  well  as  many  other 
States,  FFA  alumni  chapters  have  been 
organized  to  support  those  who  will  be 
the  next  to  lead.  I  take  special  pride  in 
the  many  worthy  achievements  of  the 
Future  Farmers  in  Kentucky  and  am 
pleased  to  note  that  their  membership 
has  risen  to  a  record  number  of  15,450 
individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
they  are  truly  "Agriculture's  New  Gen- 
eration" and  I  offer  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  all  of  theii-  future 
endeavors. 


PLAIN  TALK  ON  ENERGY,  ENVIRON- 
MENT, AND  ECONOMICS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  to  synthesize  energy, 
environmental,  and  economic  policy  is 
known  to  us  all.  However,  few  of  us  have 
the  ability  to  do  this,  and  we  are  skepti- 
cal of  those  who  claim  to  possess  this 
ability.  The  subject  is  simply  too  com- 
plex and  confused  to  lend  itself  to  easy 
analysis.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  we 
have  to  attempt  the  synthesis,  and  any 
help  we  can  get  in  doing  this  is  welcome. 

One  of  the  better  writers  in  this  field 
is  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  who  is  probably 
known  to  every  Member  of  this  body.  In 
a  recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Com- 
moner addressed  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor — AFL-CIO,  and 
also  wrote  a  short  article  for  their  pub- 
lication, the  Los  Angeles  Citizen.  Because 
these  two  items  are  short,  well  written, 
and  address  the  issues  we  are  grappling 
with,  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  this  material  is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
the  problems  before  us. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  The  Los  Angeles  AFL-CIO  Citizen, 
Jan.  7,  1977] 

New   Energy   Policy — Key   to   Ending 

Economic   Woes 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  our  cities  are 
in  crisis.  Each  year  the  quality  of  urban  life 
becomes  worse;  the  problems  multiply;  the 
costs  escalate;   bankruptcy  threatens. 

Despite  their  complexity,  nearly  all  of  the 
cities'  chaotic  troubles  stem  from  only  two, 
but  enormously  difficult,  economic  ones — 
unemployment  and  Inflation.  Lack  of  work 
generates  most  of  the  human  misery  that 
city  agencies  confront,  and  the  rising  cost  of 
living  limits  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  it. 

But  blaming  the  urban  crisis  on  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  only  seem  to  be  the 
old  maneuver  of  shifting  the  cities'  problems 
to  the  federal  government,  where  such  eco- 
nomics issues  are  ordinarily  dealt  with.  It 
leaves  the  cities  in  the  familiar  and  frustrat- 
ing position  of  pleading  for  federal  help. 

I  should  like  to  propose  a  new  idea:  that 
the  key  to  the  unemployment  and  Inflation 
problems  is  a  new  energy  policy,  and  that  the 
cities  can  take  the  lead  In  creating  it.  While 
it  remains  true  that  unemployment  and  in- 
flation must  be  curbed  In  order  to  solve  the 
cities'  problems  at  their  root,  this  new  ap- 
proach would  give  the  cities  a  way  to  tackle 
these  problems  on  their  own  initiative. 

"To  see  the  crucial  links  that  connect  en- 
ergy, unemployment.  Inflation,  and  the  fate 
of  the  cities,  we  need  to  know  certain  basic 
facts : 

Nearly  aU  (96<^c )  of  U.S.  energy  comes  from 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  uranium. 
These  are  nonrenewable  resources;  they  get 
used  up. 

Although  the  supplies  of  oil,  gas  and 
uranium  are  Indeed  exhaustible,  we  are  not 
likely  actually  to  exhaust  them.  The  real 
trouble  with  a  nonrenewable  energy  supply 
is  economic.  As  oil,  for  example,  becomes 
scarcer,  more  energy,  more  capital  and  other 
resources  need  to  be  invested  in  producing 
it,  forcing  up  the  price  of  oil,  adding  to  the 
rising  cost  of  production,  again  driving  the 
price  of  oil  upward.  So  long  as  we  rely  on 
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out  of  our  ability  to  afford 
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The  cost  of  the  necessary 
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and  very  complex  technology 
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nuclear  power  plants  have 
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design,  their  costs  have 
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nuclear  power  is  the  most 
source. 

Rising  energy  prices  can 
nomlc   disaster.    According 
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it  is  needed  there  is  no 
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price  of  energy  to  rise,  manu 
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goods  they  produce.  Since 
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Immature  technologies 
flation. 
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The  necessities  of  life,  which 
of  a  low-Income  budget,  ha  ■ 
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energy.  To  make  matters 
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tlve  price  of  energy  Is  rising 
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price  of  energy,   which   In 
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Index  value  of  72  to  106.  Th 
price  of  energy  drives  all 
ates  uncertainties  that  delay 
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that  cost  Jobs.  It  is  a 
flation  and  unemployment 

Here,    then.    Is   the    real 
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catastrophe. 

Although   It   is  convenient 
rising  price  of  energy  on  the 
In  truth  it  Is  the  inevltabli 
energy  policy. 

Every  step  taken  by  the 
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gas  production  by  means  of 
tlves":  to  speed  the 
power  plants;  to  develop  shsl 
thetlc  fuels.  For  reasons 
of  these  actions  drives  the 
upward. 

This   is   the   energy   policy 
Administration  will  Inherit.  ii 
is  rapidly  carrying  the  coun 
nomlc  disaster.  Until  that 
there  will  be  no  escape  fron  i 
employment  and  the 
economy. 

Cities   are   particularly 
rising  price  of  energy.  If  it 
people    In    the    spread-out 
will  be  forced  to  pay  ever 
Just  to  survive — to  go  to  an( 
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go  shopping,  to  visit  the  doctor.  The  rising 
cost  of  employes'  travel  between  the  suburbs 
and  city  businesses  will  give  Industry  yet 
another  excuse  to  flee  the  city. 

What  can  be  done?  Is  the  energy  crisis  Just 
another  of  the  cities'  Insoluble  problems? 

Far  from  it.  Once  It  Is  seen  In  Its  true, 
economic  form,  the  basic  strategy  of  solving 
the  energy  crisis,  and  the  powerful  initiative 
that  the  cities  can  take  to  accomplish  It, 
become  clear.  The  basic  strategy  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rapid,  unprecedented  rise 
in  the  price  of  fuel,  which  gives  a  strong 
economic  Incentive  for  Investments  that  cut 
down  the  vise  of  fuel.  In  other  words,  precise- 
ly because  our  present  energy  sources  have — 
for  good  reason — become  the  leading  edge  of 
Inflation,  an  Investment  that  reduces  the 
use  of  these  sources  becomes  a  uniquely  ef- 
fective hedge  against  Inflation. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  Just  that, 
which — unlike  offshore  oil  or  nuclear  power — 
can  be  readily  available  anywhere  In  the 
country:   insulation  and  solar  energy. 

Here  Is  one  example:  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
about  $2,000  would  be  needed  to  Insulate  a 
conventional  frame  house  with  no  present 
Insulation,  saving  about  $83  a  year  in  present 
utility  cost.  But  $83  will  not  cover  the  pay- 
ment on  a  $2,000,  20-year  loan.  However, 
since  the  price  of  energy  Is  bound  to  go  on 
rising,  in  about  flve  years  the  utility  savings 
will  in  fact  make  the  $2,000  Investment 
worthwhile.  The  problem  Is  that  even  with 
good  prospects  of  an  eventual  net  saving,  few 
householders  are  likely  to  be  In  a  position 
to  take  on  such  a  debt  and  Incur  an  im- 
mediate, if  temporary.  Increase  In  their  op- 
erating costs  in  order  to  save  money  In  the 
future. 

Solar  energy  offers  a  similar  protection 
against  inflation.  One  of  the  myths  about 
solar  energy  is  that  It  will  be  feasible  only 
in  the  sunniest  parts  of  the  country.  But 
the  most  and  least  sunny  regions  differ  only 
by  a  factor  two.  Another  myth  is  that  It  Is  too 
expensive.  But  one  Important  solar  tech- 
nology— the  collector — is  already  economical 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  when  properly 
combined  with  conventional  energy  sources. 

A  recent  Washington  University  study 
showed  that  a  St.  Louis  homeowner  could 
cut  his  hot  water  bill,  right  now,  by  installing 
a  solar  collector  to  meet  about  46%  of  the 
need,  the  rest  being  provided  by  electricity. 
Although  the  collector  would  cost  $660  In- 
stalled, amortized  at  8%  bank  flnancing  It 
would  still  reduce  the  overall  annual  total 
hot  water  bill  by  10%. 

Nationwide,  24%  of  all  homes  now  use 
electric  water  heaters,  which  consume  16% 
of  all  residential  electricity,  second  In  de- 
mand only  to  refrigeration.  By  the  St.  Louis 
data,  these  homes  could  be  equipped  for 
about  one-half  solar  water  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $10.5  billion. 

As  a  rough  estimate,  the  nation  could  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  hot  water  by  In- 
vesting $10  billion  in  solar  collectors,  or 
in  nuclear  power  plants.  But  the  solar  col- 
lectors are  likely  to  be  much  more  reliable 
and  certainly  much  less  risky  than  the 
nuclear  power  plants. 

These  examples  show  that  insulation  and 
heating  can  be  used  to  counteract  rising 
utility  costs,  with  future,  and  in  some  cases 
present,  savings  to  the  householder — if  suit- 
able flnancing  can  be  arranged. 

To  illustrate  what  might  be  accomplished 
nationally  In  this  way,  here  Is  a  flnal  ex- 
ample. It  Is  based  on  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal to  Invest  $100  billion  of  public  funds 
to  provide  private  entrepreneurs  with  capital 
for  energy  Investments  in  nuclear  power, 
shale  oil  and  synthetic  fuel — all  of  which 
would  contribute  considerably  to  the  rising 
price  of  energy.  If  this  money  were  used  in- 
stead to  provide  loans  for  solar-heat  Installa- 
tions (Interest-free,  but  with  the  recipient 
required  to  pay  back  the  annual  savings  In 
fuel,  reckoned  at  a  fixed,  rather  than  con- 
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stantly  Inflating  price)  after  10  years  the 
following  could  be  accomplished:  Most 
single-family  homes  and  commercial  build- 
ings in  the  United  States  would  be  using 
solar  heat  for  60  %  of  their  space-heating  re- 
quirements and  that  part  of  their  heating 
bill  would  no  longer  increase  In  price;  the 
fuel  saved  could  reduce  national  oil  Impwrts 
by  about  20%;  In  the  tenth  year  and  there- 
after; about  $6.5  billion  would  be  paid  back 
to  the  government  annually.  With  Insulation 
loans  added,  such  a  program  could  be  even 
more  effective. 

Without  more  detailed  analysis  these  flg- 
ures  must  be  regarded  as  approximate.  But 
they  are  precise  enough  to  show  that  the 
rapidly  rising  price  of  conventional  energy 
makes  It  feasible — ^In  some  places  immedi- 
ately and  in  most  of  the  country  within  the 
next  few  years — to  use  Investments  In  in- 
sulation and  solar  heat  as  powerful,  cost- 
effective  weapons  against  Inflation.  But  none 
of  this  can  happen  without  some  kind  of 
government  Intervention  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  flnancing.  In  return  the  country 
would  receive  very  considerable  advantages: 

First,  the  soaring  cost  of  energy  would 
begin  to  be  stabilized.  To  the  degree  to  which 
Insulation  and  solar  devices  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  oil,  natural  gas  and  nuclear 
power,  the  consumer  vrtll  be  freed  of  con- 
stantly rising  utility  bills. 

Second,  demand  for  fuels  and  electricity 
would  be  reduced;  this  would  help  to  cut 
back  the  rate  of  Increase  in  energy  prices 
and  Inflation  generally. 

Third,  insulation  and  solar  heating  are 
Job-creating  programs.  Involving  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  glass  workers,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  and  the  construction  Indus- 
try as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  $100  billion 
10-year  program  cited  above  could  proba- 
bly create  nearly  a  million  Jobs,  or  enough 
to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate  by  one 
percentage  point.  And  since  the  work  Is  tied 
to  housing  and  commercial  building,  cities, 
and  suburbs  would  particularly  benefit  from 
the  new  Job  opportunities. 

Fourth,  by  reducing  fuel  consumption, 
the  program  would  diminish  air  pollution, 
again  especially  in  the  cities. 

To  Implement  such  a  program,  what  is 
needed  is  an  agency  which,  for  the  sake 
of  these  considerable  social  advantages, 
would  offer  loans  at  favorable  financial 
terms  for  Insulation  and  solar  heating  in 
homes  and  commercial  buildings.  In  order 
to  match  the  highly  local,  decentralized 
nature  of  the  necessary  work,  the  agency 
ought  to  operate  on  a  local,  rather  than  na- 
tional scale. 

What  Is  called  for  Is  not  some  new  federal 
bureaucracy,  but  rather.  In  each  city  or 
metropolitan  region,  a  kind  of  Urban  En- 
ergy Bank,  matched  In  size  to  the  area  that 
it  serves  and  supplied  with  funds  raised 
either  in  the  bond  market,  or  provided 
federally  (or  both).  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  appropriate  administrative  base  for  such 
an  agency  Is  the  city. 

Beyond  the  advantages  to  the  cities  them- 
selves, such  a  program  would  begin  to  create 
a  sensible  national  energy  program.  Previous 
proposals  for  a  national  energy  program 
have  been  based  on  huge,  costly,  centralized 
facilities. 

But  now,  with  a  new  administration  we 
could  do  things  differently.  President-elect 
Carter  has  already  noted  the  importance  of 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy,  and 
called  for  a  critical  look  at  the  future  of 
nuclear  power.  More  important,  he  has  called 
on  the  American  people  to  rely  less  on  the 
old,  centralized  bureaucratic  attempts  to 
solve  their  problems,  and  more  on  their 
own  creative  energy  and  Initiative.  Energy 
policy  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  a 
start  in  this  new  direction. 

The  energy  crisis  creates  both  the  neces- 
sity and  the  opportunity  to  strike   at   the 
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heart  of  our  most  disastrous  urban  and  na- 
tional problems. 

It  calls  for  a  new  energy  program  that 
addresses  the  economic  impact  of  the  crisis — 
inflation  and  unemployment — and  for  a  new 
partnership  between  the  people  and  their 
government. 

It  gives  the  cities  the  opportunity  to  lead 
the  way  toward  these  goals. 

It  gives  us  all  the  challenge  to  restore 
hope  In  the  cities',  and  the  nation's,  future. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  6,  1977) 

Solar  Energy  Could  Avert  Crisis  in 

SOTJTHERN  California 

(By  Barry  Commoner) 

(Note. — Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Is  the 
author  of  "Science  and  Survival"  and  "The 
Closing  Circle."  His  latest  book  Is  "The 
Poverty  of  Power:  Energy  and  the  Economic 
Crisis."  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  recent 
speech  at  an  energy  conference  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL- 
CIO).) 

Even  with  their  thermostats  set  at  85  de- 
grees to  help  conserve  natural  gas  for  shiver- 
ing Easterners,  people  In  California  have  dif- 
ficulty visualizing  the  extent  of  the  energy 
crisis.  But  energy  problems  will  Increasingly 
affect  the  economy  of  the  state,  particularly 
In  Southern  California. 

A  report  prepared  recently  by  TRW,  Inc., 
for  the  California  Energy  Resources  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Commission  paints 
a  grim  picture  for  Southern  California. 

Industry,  most  commercial  establishments 
and  homes  depend  heavily  on  natural  gas. 

The  supply  Is  dwindling,  so  that  by  1980 
natural  gas  will  be  denied  to  some  indus- 
tries and  curtailed  for  residential  users. 

Any  feasible  substitute  for  natural  gas. 
chiefly  oil,  would  worsen  the  already  serious 
air  pollution  problem  in  Southern  California. 
The  choices  open  to  industrial  managers  fac- 
ing the  loss  of  their  essential  natural  gas 
supply  In  the  next  few  years  therefore  de- 
pend on  whether  they  can  expect  relaxation 
or  stringent  enforcement  of  air  quality 
standards. 

If  air  pollution  enforcement  Is  relaxed  to 
allow  substitution  of  a  more  polluting  fuel, 
the  Industrial  manager  will  find  that  the 
cost  of  that  fuel  will  determine  whether  his 
operation  is  still  profltable.  If  the  Industry 
cannot  afford  to  replace  natural  gas  or  to 
modify  Its  operation,  the  only  alternative  Is 
to  shut  down. 

If  air  pollution  enforcement  Is  main- 
tained, the  only  alternative  Is  to  delay  action, 
presumably  In  the  hope  that  the  standards 
win  eventually  be  relaxed  as  the  threatened 
shutdown  of  the  Industry  approaches. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  the  strategy  that  In- 
dustrial management  hopes  to  use  to  meet 
the  expected  depletion  of  natural  gas 
supplies.  The  message  of  Industry  Is  clear: 
Relax  pollution  standards,  or  by  1980  indus- 
try in  Southern  California — and  a  few  years 
later  in  the  rest  of  the  state — will  be  forced 
to  go  elsewhere. 

When  you  examine  all  the  facts  about  the 
energy  problem.  It  becomes  clear  that  we  do 
not  need  to  choose  between  Jobs  and  environ- 
mental quality.  There  Is  a  way  to  get  the 
needed  energy  that  will  protect  both  the  en- 
vironment and  the  economy.  In  fact,  a  new 
energy  policy  that  Is  guided  by  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  efficient  energy  production 
and  environmental  quality  Is  the  one  sure 
way  to  stabilize  the  economy,  to  reduce  in- 
flation and  to  Increase  employment. 

The  present  natural  gas  supply  for  South- 
ern California  comes  by  pipeline  from  fields 
In  Texas  and  California.  It  is  a  limited 
amount  which  will  eventually  "run  out."  And 
It  is  certainly  true  that  substitution  of  oil  for 
natural  gas  would  worsen  pollution;  com- 
pared to  natural  gas,  oil  produces  about  15 
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times  more  nitrogen  oxides,  50  times  more 
particulates,  and  1,000  times  more  sulfur 
oxides. 

With  both  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  real 
problem  is  the  eventual  reality  of  "running 
out."  But  what  does  "running  out"  of  an 
energy  supply  really  mean?  What  determines 
the  amount  of  oil  and  natural  gas  that  will 
be  produced  and  how  long  these  supplies  will 
last? 

"The  U.S.  Energy  Outlook."  published  by 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  In  1971,  and 
subsequent  Federal  Energy  Administration 
studies  that  were  largely  based  on  it,  exam- 
ined the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  the 
dwindling  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  their  selling  price,  and  profitability. 
These  reports  show  that  if  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  were  held  to  $7  per  barrel  <ln 
1973  dollars),  U.S.  companies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  70  billion  barrels  be- 
tween 1975  and  1988.  If  the  price  were  al- 
lowed to  reach  $11,  the  companies  could 
afford  to  invest  in  more  intensive  explora- 
tion efforts  and  more  costly  production  tech- 
niques and  could  then  produce  about  80 
billion  barrels  In  that  period.  Thus,  the 
country  could  have  an  additional  10  billion 
barrels  of  oil — If  we  were  willing  to  finance 
the  extra  production  by  paying  an  additional 
$390  blillon  for  it.  This  amounts  to  $39  per 
barrel  for  the  extra  oil. 

All  these  calculations  are  based  on  meeting 
the  companies'  need  for  profit,  usually  an  ex- 
pected 15%  return  on  assets.  When  the  price 
is  too  low  to  yield  this  profit,  the  companies 
lack  the  incentive  to  find  and  produce  larger 
amounts  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  so  much  running  out  of 
gas  and  oli  as  we  are  running  out  of  the 
corporations'  willingness  to  accept  a  declin- 
ing profit,  or  the  country's  willingness  to 
accept  a  higher  price. 

All  this  means  that  the  Industries  of 
Southern  California  will  "run  out "  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  face  shutdowns  when  the  price 
Is  higher  thtfn  they  are  willing  to  pay.  It  also 
means  that  their  willingness  to  substitute 
oil  or  some  other  fuel,  rather  than  shut  down, 
will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  alternative 
supply. 

Switching  to  oil  cannot  solve  the  economic 
crlbls  resulting  from  the  declining  supply  of 
natural  gas — because  oil  too  is  a  dwindling 
resource.  Thus,  the  switch  to  oil  would  only 
worsen  the  environmental  situation,  without 
improving  the  economic  problem — the  rising 
price  of  fuel — which  is  the  real  measure  of 
the  economic  crisis. 

Another  possible  solution  appears  at  first 
glance  to  solve  the  energy  problem  In  South- 
ern California  without  worsening  air  pollu- 
tion— importing  liquified  natural  gas  (LNG) 
from  Alaska  or  Indonesia.  Again,  we  must 
examine  the  cost  of  the  alternative  to  decide 
its  feasibility. 

The  estimated  price  of  LNG  delivered  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  expected  price  of  domestic  natural 
gas.  Moreover,  because  of  its  technological 
immaturity  and  the  anticipated  costs  of 
minimizing  the  huge  dangers  Involved  in 
handling  and  using  it,  LNG  will  become  an 
increasingly  costly  alternative  to  domestic 
natural  gas.  Like  the  oil  alternative.  LNG  is 
not  a  viable  solution. 

To  see  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  we  must 
return  to  the  fundamentals  of  energy  pro- 
duction: What  we  need  is  energy  at  a  stable 
cost,  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  source  must 
be  renewable  (and  therefore  not  subject  to 
diminishing  returns)  and  the  technology 
mature  (and  therefore  not  vulnerable  to  un- 
expected, increasing  costs) . 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  renewable  en- 
ergy source  available  to  \is — the  sun.  Can 
solar  energy  substitute  for  the  intense  use 
of  natural  gas  in  Southern  California?  Are 
the  available  technologies  economically  com- 
petitive and  mature? 
The  answer  is  yes.  Two  solar  technologies 
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which  are  economically  competitive  with  the 
expected  price  of  natviral  gas  in  Southern 
California  and  which  are  technologically  ma- 
ture can  already  take  care  of  most  of  the 
natural  gas  demand  In  the  area. 

The  first  Is  the  production  of  methane  (the 
essential  ingredient  of  natural  gas)  from 
organic  wastes.  This  Is  a  solar  technology 
becau.se  the  sunlight  that  falls  on  California 
is  photosynthetically  transformed  by  plants 
into  various  kinds  of  organic  compounds — 
cellulose  and  other  constituents  of  wood,  the 
sugars  in  fruit  and  oth»r  foods,  the  protein 
and  fat  of  meat.  All  of  these  materials  are 
easily  and  efficiently  converted  to  methane, 
most  of  them  by  biological  processes  that 
have  little  or  no  environmental  Impact. 

The  advantages  of  methane  production  are 
many.  It  would  help  to  reestablish  ecological 
balance  In  California  agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  agricultural  costs,  since 
the  residual  sludge  from  this  process  Is  an 
excellent,  inexpensive  nitrogen-rich  fertiliz- 
er— which  could  reduce  the  present  high  rate 
of  consumption  of  inorganic  nitrogen  fertil- 
izer. Since  this  fertilizer  is  made  from  nat- 
ural gas,  the  production  of  methane  would 
help  to  relieve  the  demand  for  natural  gas. 
Similarly,  methane  generation  Is  an  ideal, 
ecologically  sound  way  to  cope  with  two 
major  urban  problems — disposal  of  garbage 
and  sewage. 

The  most  Important  factor,  however,  is 
that  the  methane  derived  from  all  these 
materials,  as  well  as  sewage  and  manure,  will 
constitute  a  renewable  fuel.  It  will  be  avail- 
able in  about  the  same  amounts  from  year 
to  year. 

How  large  are  the  potential  resources  for 
methane  production  in  California?  I  esti- 
mate from  the  most  recent  report  by  J.  A. 
Allch  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  that 
organic  wastes  now  produced  annually  In 
California  can  yield  about  200  billion  cubic 
feet  of  methane.  In  1975  this  amount  of 
methane  would  have  supplied  the  needs  met 
by  natural  gas  for  all  electric  power  produc- 
tion in  California  and  all  of  the  major  indus- 
trial uses  of  natural  gas  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  areas. 

But  even  if  the  price  of  solar  methane 
were  stable,  might  It  be  so  high  that  It 
would  be  uncompetitive  with  the  nonrenew- 
able sources,  such  as  LNG  (with  all  the 
necessary  precautions  built  In.  and  paid  for) 
for  a  long  time? 

Cost  figures  worked  out  by  the  RAND  Corp. 
for  the  production  of  methane  from  avail- 
able organic  wastes  are  In  the  range  of  $1-2 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  expected  cost  of  Alaskan 
LNG,  which  RAND  predicts  to  be  $1.50-2.25. 
What  about  the  large  capital  Investment? 
Methane  technologies  are  flmple  and  mature. 
The  second  method  of  meeting  the  com- 
ing natural  gas  crisis  in  California  Is  the 
direct  use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  now. 
and  for  cooling  In  the  not-so-dlstant  future. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  myths  about  solar 
energy  Is  that  the  necessary  technologies 
are  yet  to  be  developed,  and  are  simply  too 
expensive  to  be  practical.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  solar  technology  can  help  significantly 
and  immediately  to  solve  California's  nat- 
ural gas  crisis.  The  simple  solar  collector,  a 
metal  or  glass-covered  box  painted  black  In- 
side, traps  sunlight  and  converts  it  to  heat, 
which  can  then  be  readily  transferred  to  a 
moving  stream  of  water  or  air  and  used  for 
space  heat,  or  hot  water. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Energy  Resource  and 
Development  Administration,  which  has  been 
no  great  booster  of  solar  energy,  announced 
the  results  of  a  study  showing  that  solar 
heat  Is,  today,  economically  competitive  with 
electric  heat  in  a  number  of  cities.  Including 
Los  Angeles. 

What  would  the  widespread  use  of  solar 
collectors  mean  for  Southern  California  and 
the  entire  state?  About  30%  of  the  present 
uses   of   natural   gas    In    California   are   fox 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUALITY  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE 
IN  SOUTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN 
COULD  STAND  IMPROVEMENT 


February  9,  1977 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  number 
of  complaints  from  constituents  regard- 
ing the  quality  of  mail  service  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Last  March,  I  requested  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  study  the  quality 
of  mail  service  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin.  The  GAO 
carried  out  an  intensive,  6 -month 
review  of  mail  service  policies  and  proce- 
dures, which  included  observation  of 
processing  operations,  discussion  of  prob- 
lems with  local  postal  officials,  and  anal- 
ysis of  responses  to  my  questionnaire  on 
the  quality  of  mail  service. 

In  compiling  this  information,  GAO 
found  that  the  Postal  Service  in  south- 
eastern Wisconsin  promises  the  people 
much  more  than  it  delivers. 

DELIVERY     OF     FIRST-CLASS     MAIL 

The  GAO  report  stated  that  the  Postal 
Service  measures  quality  of  service  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  delivery  performance 
on  first-class  mail,  with  emphasis  on 
overnight  delivery.  Postal  standards  pro- 
vide for  1-day — overnight — delivery 
within  local  areas,  2-day  delivery  within 
a  600-mile  radius,  and  3-day  delivery  for 
all  other  first-class  mail.  The  Service's 
goal  is  to  meet  these  standards  95  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

According  to  the  GAO  report,  Postal 
Service  statistics  show  that  first-class 
mail  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  was  de- 
livered overnight  97  percent  of  the  time — 
exceeding  the  Service's  goal  of  95  per- 
cent. Although  promised  2-  and  3 -day  de- 
livery met  or  exceed  national  averages,  it 
did  not  meet  the  Service's  95  percent 
goal.  The  GAO  report  noted  that  incon- 
sistency is  a  major  problem,  as  some 
southeastern  Wisconsin  commimities  re- 
ceive much  better  service  than  others.  It 
also  pointed  out  that  in  the  area  as  a 
whole,  4.8  billion  pieces  of  first-class  mail 
are  delivered  late  every  year. 

OVERNIGHT    SEIVICE    TO     17    CITIES 

The  GAO  report  stated  that  in  Octo- 
ber of  1975,  the  Postal  Service  imple- 
mented, on  a  test  basis,  the  service  im- 
provement program,  which  eliminated 
airmail  and  upgraded  first-class  mail 
service  commitments.  Under  this  pro- 
gram. Milwaukee  mail  was  to  receive 
overnight  service  to  Chicago  and  16  other 
cities.  A  map  was  placed  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Post  Office  promising  95  percent  on- 
time  delivery  to  these  17  areas. 

However,  GAO  investigators  found  that 
during  one  4-week  period,  only  40  percent 
of  the  mail  to  Chicago  was  delivered  over- 
night. 

The  GAO  concluded  that  unless  im- 
provements are  made,  "postal  patrons 
may  in  time  conclude  that  the  postal 
service  is  advertising  service  that  it  can- 
not deliver,  causing  dissatisfaction  and 
complaints." 


SECOND-,   THIRD-,    AND   FOURTH-CLASS    MAIL 

The  GAO  was  critical  of  the  Postal 
Sei-vice's  performance  on  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail  delivery.  The  re- 
port stated  that  although, 

The  Service  has  established  delivery  stand- 
ards for  these  classes  of  mall.  It  only  meas- 
ures performance  for  parcel  post.  We  believe 
that  postal  patrons  can  expect  inconsistent 
delivery  service  for  most  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mail  because  it  has  the  lowest 
priority — it  is  processed  as  time  allows. 

PARCEL  POST  DELIVERY 

GAO  investigators  also  rated  the  de- 
livery of  parcel  post  packages  as  incon- 
sistent. During  a  7-month  period  last 
year,  promised  overnight  delivery  was 
achieved  only  83  percent  of  the  time 
within  the  Milwaukee  area. 

The  GAO  report  concluded  that  custo- 
mers "have  complained  of  parcel  dam- 
age, and  we  believe  such  complaints  have 
merit"  Investigators  who  observed  par- 
cel handling  in  the  Milwaukee  Post  OfBce 
reported  that  they  saw  "parcels  jammed 
together  on  conveyor  belts,  dropped  12 
to  15  inches  from  one  conveyor  system 
to  another,  smashed  at  the  bottom  of 
long  chutes  by  other  parcels,  and  tossed 
5  to  10  feet  into  pouches."  They  also 
noted  that  parcels  marked  "fragile"  were 
treated  the  same  as  other  packages.  The 
study  found  that  over  the  last  18  months 
an  average  of  13,299  parcels  per  month 
required  rewrapping  by  the  Milwaukee 
Post  Office. 

SORTING 

GAO  investigators  found  that  an  aver- 
age of  1.5  percent  of  the  letters  sorted 
by  zip  code  in  the  main  Milwaukee  Post 
Office  were  missent  to  their  destination 
within  the  area  studied. 

Of  the  3,244  letters  selected  for  a  sur- 
vey by  GAO,  4.1  percent  were  incorrectly 
sorted  by  zip  code.  GAO  then  checked 
the  error  rate  after  1,391  sorted  letters 
were  routinely  double  checked  for  ac- 
curacy by  postal  employees,  and  put  in 
pouches  ready  for  pickup  by  a  mail  truck. 
Two  and  a  half  percent  of  those  letters 
were  missent. 

QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS    REVIEWED 

To  determine  the  views  of  postal  pa- 
trons, GAO  reviewed  the  results  of  a 
special  Postal  Service  questionnaire  that 
I  had  sent  to  60,000  residents  in  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  It  also  reviewed 
the  complaints  received  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Post  Office  during  a  recent  6- 
month  period.  Of  the  4,174  consumer 
complaint  cards  filed,  about  45  percent 
were  complaints  about  delivery,  pri- 
marily late  delivery.  But  37  percent  of 
the  complaints  concerned  the  self-service 
postal  units  at  shopping  malls  and 
similar  locations. 

GAO  found  that  the  main  causes  of 
mail  delivery  problems  in  southeastern 
Wisconsin  were  transportation  difficul- 
ties— either  mechanical  or  weather  re- 
lated— human  error  in  sorting  and  dis- 
patching mail,  and  processing  equipment 
breakdown. 

IMPROVING    MAIL    SERVICE 

In  a  letter  to  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  I  outlined  the  prob- 
lems uncovered  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  investigation  and  urged  that 
mail  service  in  southeastern  Wisconsin 
be  improved.  I  requested  that  the  Postal 
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Service  stop  making  promises  that  it 
could  not  keep  and  stop  advertising  serv- 
ice that  it  could  not  deliver. 

In  his  response  to  my  letter,  the  Post- 
master General,  Benjamin  Bailar,  as- 
sured me  that  several  efforts  were  being 
taken  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels  to  correct  the  deficiencies  cited  by 
GAO  investigators. 

He  explained  that  comprehensive  anal- 
yses have  been  conducted  at  all  of  the 
bulk  mail  centers  to  identify  local  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  damage  and  de- 
lay of  packages.  Plans  for  corrective  ac- 
tion have  been  developed  and  implemen- 
tation is  underway. 

On  a  national  scale,  Bailar  said, 

A  special  management  project  has  been 
established  to  review  and  revise  a  number  of 
policies  and  procedures  which  impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  bulk  mall  operations. 

In  response  to  customer  complaints 
about  self-service  postal  units,  the  Post- 
master General  conceded  that  "some  of 
tha  equipment  is  in  need  of  replace- 
ment." Bailar  said  that  steps  are  cur- 
rently being  taken  to  replace  outdated 
and  malfunctioning  self-service  postal 
units. 

At  my  request,  the  service  improve- 
ment program  map  was  removed  from 
the  lobby  of  the  Milwaukee  Post  Office. 
James  D.  Oster,  Milwaukee  postmaster, 
advised  me  that  tests  were  made  to  the 
SIP  cities,  and  as  a  result  adjustments 
were  made  to  the  map  to  reflect  the  true 
facts. 

Mr.  Oster  has  said  that  if  and  when 
the  Postal  Service  lives  up  to  its  promise 
of  95  percent  ontime  delivery  to  the  17 
cities  involved,  the  map  will  once  again 
be  amended. 

Through  the  Federal  investigation 
and  with  the  help  of  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents, we  have  been  able  to  pinpoint 
some  of  the  problems  and  we  have  taken 
the  first  steps  toward  correcting  them. 
We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  receive  the  efficient 
postal  service  they  want  and  deserve. 
But  we  have  made  a  start. 

I  will  continue  to  monitor  these  cor- 
rective efforts  to  insure  that  action  is 
taken.  V/e  have  listened  to  promises.  We 
now  expect  results. 

The  Postal  Service  provides  a  prime 
example  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
Americans  face  today.  Our  Government 
has  grown  large,  unwieldy  and  unde- 
pendable ;  it  promises  the  American  peo- 
ple solutions  and  services  that  it  cannot 
deliver.  This  practice  cannot  continue. 
We  need  and  deserve  a  government  that 
promises  only  what  it  can  deliver,  and 
delivers  all  that  it  promises. 


LIMIT  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposed  joint  res- 
olution to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  and  change 
the  terms  of  Members  of  Congress. 
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A  Representative's  term  would  be 
lengthened  from  the  present  2  years  to 
4,  but  this  resolution  provides  that  no 
Member — Senator  or  Representative — 
can  serve  more  than  three  consecutive 
terms.  He  would  have  to  sit  out  a  2 -year 
period  following  his  third  term  before 
he  would  be  eligible  to  run  again.  How- 
ever, no  Representative  would  be  per- 
mitted to  run  for  the  Senate  unless  he 
resigns  as  a  Representative  effective 
January  3  following  the  date  on  which 
such  an  election  is  held. 

Additionally,  my  resolution  would 
divide  the  House  of  Representatives  into 
two  classes  so  that  fully  one  half  of  the 
House  is  elected  every  2  years. 

I  feel  that  a  term  limitation  should 
be  imposed  on  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
just  as  we  have  on  the  Executive,  which 
would  prevent  election  to  office  from 
becoming  a  way  of  life,  and  contributes 
significantly  to  the  demise  of  the  senior- 
ity system. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  offered 
would  allow  continued  use  of  the  senior- 
ity system  but  the  chain  of  seniority 
would  be  broken  and  this  would  permit 
gi-eater  flexibility  In  congressional 
leadership. 

What  the  House  needs  badly  is  more 
turnover.  It  does  not  need  a  revolution 
every  2  years,  but  it  does  need  a  steady 
flow  of  new  people,  people  who  are  fresh 
from  their  communities,  people  who  will 
approach  issues  and  problems  with  logic 
and  imagination.  It  is  precisely  these 
kind  of  men  and  women,  swept  into  office 
by  the  impact  of  Watergate  and  the 
economic  downturn,  who  are  reforming 
the  House  today. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
of  World  War  I  deserve  an  increase  in 
their  pensions.  This  )ation  has  provided 
too  little  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
For  this  reason  I  have  cosponsored  the 
World  War  I  Pension  Act,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  $150  monthly  pension  to  veterans 
of  World  War  I  or  their  spouses. 

Unlike  a  veteran  of  a  later  war,  the 
World  War  I  veteran  received  no  GI  edu- 
cational benefits.  There  was  too  little 
effort  to  aid  these  veterans  in  finding  em- 
ployment, nor  was  there  a  GI  home  loan 
program.  Veterans  hospitals  like  those  of 
today  were  unheard  of  in  the  days  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  Further,  the  so- 
cial security  system,  which  was  created 
in  1935,  did  not  aid  most  World  War  I 
veterans  as  they  were  already  too  old  to 
build  up  maximum  benefits. 

Clearly,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
have  been  neglected.  The  World  War  I 
Pension  Act  would  serve  to  partially  com- 
pensate the  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
are  eligible  for  the  wide  range  of  benefits 
available  to  veterans  of  later  wars. 

Presently  there  are  834.000  surviving 
World  War  I  veterans-94,000  less  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  The  pension  increase 
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should  get  to  the  deserving  World  War  I 
veterans  now. 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  US  ALL 


HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
occasion,  one  among  us  who  is  touched 
cruelly  by  the  hand  of  fate  rises  to  meet 
the  challenge  in  a  way  that  can  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all.  Tim  Messner  of 
Constantine,  Mich.,  is  such  a  person.  The 
ongoing  struggle  he  faces  as  he  tries  to 
regain  the  use  of  his  limbs  after  a  serious 
accident  is  a  demonstration  of  what  the 
human  spirit  can  accomplish.  The  role 
of  his  family  in  helping  him  back  to 
health  is  a  demonstration  of  the  con- 
tinuing vitality  and  importance  of  the 
family  to  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
describing  Tim's  recovery  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)   Gazette, 

Jan.  22,  1977] 

Constantine    Athlete    Winning    His 

Toughest  Trial 

(By  Del  Newell) 

Constantine. — Tim  Messner  ranks  right 
up  with  Constantine  High  School's  finest  all- 
around  athletes. 

A  fierce  competitor,  he  quarterbacked  the 
football  team,  was  the  leading  scorer  as  a 
senior  in  basketball  and  also  participated  in 
golf  and  track. 

He  met  many  challenges  In  the  athletic 
arena — and  conquered  almost  all  of  them. 

Today,  however,  he's  facing  his  biggest 
challenge.  One  that  cant  be  overcome  by 
throwing  a  long  touchdown  pass  or  swishing 
a  jump -shot  In  the  final  seconds  of  a  basket- 
ball game. 

Tim,  now  25,  is  battling  back  from  a 
terrifying  snowmobile  accident  that  occurred 
three  years  ago.  a  mishap  that  threatened 
his  life,  left  him  paralyzed  and  had  neuro- 
surgeons shaking  their  heads,  sadly  an- 
nouncing to  his  family,  "You  may  never  see 
Tim  move  any  more  than  he  is  right  now." 

Tim  at  the  time  experienced  no  feeling. 
The  snowmobillng  accident  had  fractured 
some  of  his  vertebrae  and  left  his  spinal 
cord  looking  like  an  "S."  He  was  lucky  to 
even  be  alive,  so  doctors  said. 

Tim,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  had  been 
working  in  a  bank  in  Shipshewana.  Ind. 
Married  for  two  years,  his  future  looked 
bright.  He  was  being  groomed  to  become  a 
branch  manager. 

"It  will  be  36  months,  come  Feb.  10.  since 
the  accident  happened,"  Tim  said  recently. 

On  that  day  Tim  and  his  brother  Mike, 
currently  a  teacher  and  coach  at  Constan- 
tine and  another  of  the  school's  former  prep 
standouts,  were  snowmobillng  on  the  track 
at  the  high  school. 

Tim  went  up  a  steep  embankment  at- 
tempting to  depart  the  run  site.  While  going 
down  the  other  side  he  was  thrown  from 
the  vehicle,  sailed  through  the  air  and 
crashed  head-on  with  sickening  force  Into 
a  light  tower  30  feet  away. 

"I  remember  waking  up  and  my  machine 
was  sitting  next  to  me  idling.  It  was  strange. 
But  I  couldn't  move  or  feel  anything. 

"Mike  came  along  soon  and  when  I  con- 
tinued to  be  unable  to  feel  anything  he 
called  an  ambulance  and  I  was  taken  to 
Bronson  Hospital  in  Kalamazoo,  "  said  Tim. 
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There  the  extent  of  the 
covered.  The  spinal  cord 
pinched   and   vertebrae 
12  hours  In  surgery  to 
which  included  having  bone 
hip  and  being  used  to  form  a 
to  reshape  his  neck 

Hours  later,  more  trouble 
neck  began  swelling.  "It 
Inches."  mentioned  Tim. 
Tim  lost  all  feeling.  His 
the  neck  area  to  the  brain 
He  was  whisked  back  Into 
for  a  10-hour  operation. 

For  13  days  after  that  h( 
He  was  to  spend  the  next  38 
Hospital. 
Slowly  feeling  returned  Ir 
"But  doctors  told  me  thai 
cut   me    In   half   with   a 
wouldn't  have  felt  a  thing 
those  bleak  days. 

"Then  I  was  able  to 
says  Tim  proudly.  "But 
Uy  there  was  maybe  a   10 
that  I  would  some  day  be 
was  about  It." 

But   Tim.    through   the 
surgeons  such  as  Nalm 
Pabl  of  Kalamazoo, 
sican  Ray  Zimont.  and 
lin.  was  soon  to  make  a 

"I    went    to    the 
Rehabilitation   Center   in 
soon    they    began    to    have 
weights.   Sixty-three   days 
was   able   to    walk   out, 
course." 

Today,  Tim.  showing  the 
zeal  that  made  him  a  top-L 
prep.  Is  continuing  to  battl 
progress  has  been  made,  in 
have  called  It  a  'miracle.' 

"Dr.   Koymen  sat   down 
minutes  when  I  walked  Into 
first  time."  said  Tim,  "He 
patient    (In  Tim's  condition 
again." 

Tim  today  can  walk  sho^t 
aided,  although  he  still  has 
most  of  the  time.   "The 
two  canes,  then  one  and 
aided."  mentioned  Tim. 

"Muscle  spasms  are  my 
right  now.  I've  fallen  twice 
my  head  on  our  coffee  table. 
of  that." 

Tim's    not    getting    tired 
routine   of   trying  to   returi  i 
limbs  to  a  state  of  near  no) 
"My  therapist  doesn't  want 
more.  He  said  I've  gone  way 
ever  expected.  "  said  Tim  . 
"I  was  in  probably  the 
life  when  the  accident 
lifting  weights  and  running 
recovery." 

Tim  also  credits  his  famil 
Ing  his  outlook  and  helping 
and  psychologically,  during 
recovery  and  rehabilitation. 

"My  family  visited  me 
and  helped  with  my  exe._ 
that  I  was  hospitalized.'  said 
bride  now  of  Ave  years,  was 
during  the  troubled  times. 
Mike  and  his  wife.  Cheryl, 
mother.  Ray  and  Betty,  am  I 
plus  the  grandparents  and 
the  closely-knit  family  all 
Tim  last  summer  moved 
built    by   his   father,    and 
familiar  figure  In  the 
special-equipped  golf  cart 

"I  can  drive  a  car  again 
spend  a   lot  of  time  in  a 
spasms  are  the  big  thing 
"If  they  would  stop  I  could 
mal  again  very  soon. 

"Progress  Is  still  slow. 
Tim.   "But  when  I  look   __ 
was.  then  I  do  see  the  changes 
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"I  met  a  man  who  had  a  similar  type  of 
injury  as  mine.  He  was  In  a  wheelchair  for 
over  6'/2  years.  Nine  years  after  he  was  hurt, 
however,  he's  able  to  walk  down  a  street  and 
no  one  would  know  he  was  ever  paralyzed. 
I'm  way  ahead  of  him." 


SUPPORT  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 
FOR  MANDATORY  SENTENCESTG 
BILL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  19  of  this  year  I  re- 
introduced legislation  with  75  cosponsors 
that  would  provide  for  a  minimum  man- 
datory prison  sentence  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  committing  a  Federal  crime 
with  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

As  of  today,  the  total  of  cosponsors  is 
100  and  building  with  each  passing  day. 
We  have  recognized  the  urgency  and  the 
need  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  this  Record 
several  letters  from  county  sheriffs,  and 
law  enforcement  officials  from  my  State 
of  California. 

I  urge  those  colleagues  who  have  as 
yet  not  cosigned  this  bill  to  do  so.  For  us 
to  sit  idly  while  criminals  cause  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  fear  for  their  safety 
is  an  abdication  of  our  responsibility 
and  trust  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow: 

Sheriff-Coroner-Public 

Ad  MINISTR  ator  , 

Placerville,  Calif.,  February  2.  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have 
looked  Into  your  bill,  H.R.  1559,  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  I  feel  that  It  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  curb  violence  m  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  hope  your  col- 
leagues In  congress  will  support  It. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  been  In 
public  service,  and  I  have  heard  and  read  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  on  how  to  reduce  crime  and 
prevent  violence — and  I  feel  that  you  have 
taken  a  sound  approach  to  the  problem.  After 
all  It  is  not  the  gun  that  kills  and  maims 
people,  but  the  person  who  Is  holding  It. 

I  wish   you   much  success  in  the  future, 
please  keep  me  posted. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Pacileo, 
Sheriff-Coroner-Public  Administrator. 


City  Prosecttting  Attorney, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  January  25, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Your  letter 
of  January  12,  1977,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Putnam, 
City  Attorney,  transmitting  a  copy  of  your 
bin,  H.R.  1559,  has  been  forwarded  to  this 
office  since  we  are  responsible  for  prosecuting 
misdemeanors  occurring  within  the  City  of 
Long  Beach. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  Is  a  sensible 
approach  to  controlling  the  use  of  firearms 
by  criminals  since  It  makes  Imprisonment 
mandatory  where  a  firearm  Is  used  In  the 
commission  of  a  felony.  I  am  convmced  that 
mandatory  Imprisonment  Is  a  deterrent  to 
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criminal  acts,  and  It  Is  this  certainty  of  Im- 
prisonment which  will  deter  criminals  from 
using  firearms. 

If  this  ofBce  can  be  of  further  assistance  in 
supporting  this  bill,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  W.  Parkin, 

City  Prosecutor. 

Sacramento  Sheriff's  Department, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  January  28,  1977. 
Congressman  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Thank  you 
for  supplying  me  with  a  copy  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Chapter  44  of 
the  Title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

This  Is  exactly  the  type  of  legislation  we 
need  to  enable  us  to  remove  violent  offend- 
ers from  our  communities.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  bill's  provision  for  graduated  sen- 
tences for  subsequent  convictions  and  Its 
prohibitions  against  suspended,  probation- 
ary, and  concurrent  sentences  will  cause  a 
marked  reduction  In  the  number  of  felonies 
perpetrated  with  firearms.  Our  California 
Legislature  recently  enacted  a  mandatory 
sentencing  law  with  the  same  general 
purpose. 

The  surest  way  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
violent  crime  Is  to  Insure  swift  and  adequate 
punishment.  Violent  offenders  must  be  de- 
terred by  making  the  penalty  for  crime 
greater  than  the  reward  obtained  from  It. 
I  sincerely  appreciate  your  asking  for  my 
comments  on  this  Issue.  On  behalf  of  law 
enforcement  officers  everywhere,  I  commend 
you  for  .seeking  the  counsel  of  those  who 
must  deal  with  crime  everyday,  when  and 
where  It  occurs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Duane  Lowe, 

Sheriff. 

Sheriff-Coroner  Department, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  January  26, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Dear  Glenn:  Pursuant  to  your  request 
dated  January  12,  1977  to  provide  you  with 
our  thoughts  on  H.R.  1559,  which  Is  essen- 
tially the  control,  use  and  sentencing  of 
criminals  who  use  firearms  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony,  the  following  comments 
are  offered : 

The  bill,  as  we  understand  It,  Increases 
the  penalties  for  the  use  of.  or  carrying  of 
firearms  during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

In  addition,  the  prescribed  penalties  are 
predetermined  and  are  specific  In  nature 
and  win  be  consistent  regardless  of  the  Judi- 
cial district. 

As  law  enforcement  officers,  we  are  In  favor 
of  gun  control,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
such  controls  will  Infringe  on  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  House  Reso- 
lution 1559.  as  we  see  It,  puts  gun  control 
In  Its  proper  perspective,  In  that  the  bill  Is 
directed  toward  those  persons  who  use  fire- 
arms to  violate  the  law  and  further  man- 
dates specific  penalties  be  given  to  those 
violators. 

In  conclusion,  we  fully  support  your  effort 
In  helping  make  our  community  a  safer  place 
to  live  through  effective  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Brad  Gates, 
Sheriff-Coroner. 

Sheriff-Coroner, 
Visalia,  Calif..  January  21. 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  bin,  HR  1559,  calling  for  a  mandatory 
five-year   penalty    for   anyone   convicted   of 
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using  a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  a 
Federal  crime.  I  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  remedy  for  controlling 
the  use  of  firearms  is  a  stringent  penalty 
which  Is  applied  over  and  above  the  penalty 
for  the  crime  and  which  cannot  be  mitigated 
by  suspension  or  probation.  Your  bill  In- 
cludes all  of  these  elements  and.  therefore, 
I  heartUy  endorse  It  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck  with  Its  passage. 
Cordially, 

Bob  Wiley, 
Sheriff -Coroner. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL  FORMULA 
NEEDS  TO  BE  REVIEWED  AND 
REVISED 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

of    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Mike  O'Cal- 
laghan,  recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 

Nevada  counties  in  sore  need  of  Fed- 
eral funding  were  left  short  and  empty- 
handed  because  of  the  formula  used  by 
the  EDA  to  distribute  the  title  I  funding. 
I  insert  the  remarks  of  our  Governor  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  reminder  of  the  necessity  to  review 
and  revamp  the  present  formula. 
Remarks  of  Governor  Mike  O'Callaghan, 
Governor  of  Nevada 

title  I,  local  public  works  ca^itat.  develop- 
ment  and   investment   act   of    1976 

In  Nevada,  more  than  120  projects  exceed- 
ing $110  million  were  submitted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
funding  under  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Program. 
EDA  accepted  106  applications  for  ranking 
from  Nevada,  totalling  $98,709,785.  It  selected 
only  16  of  these.  In  the  amount  of  $10,102,- 
298,  subject  to  final  clearance. 

Ten  million  dollars  may  seem  like  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.  However,  given 
the  way  that  EDA  has  spread  these  funds  and 
the  11  to  1  ratio  of  requests  to  available 
funds,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  this  program  has 
had  very  little  impact  on  either  unemploy- 
ment or  on  solving  the  priority  construction 
projects  of  state  and  local  governments. 

As  you  know,  projects  were  first  placed  in 
three  categories — 1)  those  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeded  7.4  percent.  2 )  those 
where  the  unemployment  rate  was  between 
6.5  percent  and  7.4  percent,  and  3)  those 
where  the  unemployment  was  below  6.5  per- 
cent. Seventy  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  were  to  go  to  the  first  category  and 
the  balance  to  the  second  and  third  cate- 
gories; however,  preference  was  to  be  given 
the  second. 

Projects  were  then  ranked  In  each  cate- 
gory on  the  basts  of  the  combined  score  for 
the  number  of  unemployed,  unemployment 
rate,  level  of  Income  and  the  cost  per  person- 
month  of  employment.  Additional  points 
were  given  to  projects  which  were  sponsored 
by  general-purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. Although  this  seemed  like  a  logical 
way  to  evaluate  projects,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe what  happened  In  Nevada. 

EDA  accepted  and  processed  one  State  ap- 
plication for  the  Southern  Nevada  Correc- 
tional Center  located  In  Clark  County.  Ac- 
cording to  EDA.  this  project  received  a  score 
of  70.9  and  was  ranked  60th  In  the  70  percent 
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category.  The  unemployment  In  the  project 
area  was  9.0  percent  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1976.  However, 
EDA  required  state  projects  to  use  total  state- 
wide unemployment  figures.  In  Nevada,  this 
meant  using  a  7.7  percent  rate  rather  than 
the  local  unemployment  figures  for  the  area 
where  the  project  was  to  be  constructed. 

This,  In  my  opinion,  was  a  major  reason 
why  this  project  was  not  funded.  It  appears 
to  contradict  the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
which  Is  to  provide  "employment  opportuni- 
ties In  areas  of  high  unemplojTnent  through 
the  expeditious  construction  or  renovation  of 
useful  public  facilities."  Requiring  the  state 
to  use  statewide  figures  for  unemployment. 
Instead  of  the  local  figures  for  the  area  where 
the  project  was  to  be  constructed,  placed  the 
State  In  an  unfair  position.  The  fact  Is  that 
State-lnltlated  projects  can  create  local  jobs 
In  the  same  way  as  locally-Initiated  projects. 

In  addition  to  ranking  projects  In  the  state, 
EDA  established  a  maximum  dollar  amount 
for  each  county.  This  maximum  amount,  or 
benchmark,  was  based  on  the  number  of  un- 
employed In  the  county  compared  to  the  state 
total  unemployed.  The  ratio  of  local  to  state 
total  unemployment,  multiplied  by  the  total 
local  Public  Works  dollars  available  to  the 
State,  yielded  the  benchmark  for  each  county. 

Douglas  County,  for  example,  had  a  bench- 
mark of  $206,776.  This  county,  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6.7  percent,  was  funded 
for  a  $1,058,500  project.  Douglas  County,  also 
had  the  highest  1974  per  capita  Income  In 
the  state,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis.  The  per  capita  Income  In 
this  county  was  29  percent  above  the  national 
average.  Although  EDA  weighed  the  level  of 
Income,  there  was  not  enough  consideration 
given  to  this  factor  since  White  Pine  County 
which  Is  7  percent  below  the  national  average 
did  not  receive  any  funds. 

In  White  Pine  County,  eligible  applicants 
submitted  two  projects  for  a  total  of  $9,470,- 
636.  The  County  had  an  unemployment  rate 
of  22.3  percent  durtag  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  August,  1976.  According  to  the  Ne- 
vada Department  of  Employment  Security, 
this  unemployment  rate  was  the  highest  of 
any  county  In  the  state.  Furthermore,  White 
Pine  County's  extremely  high  unemployment 
rate  was  the  direct  result  of  action  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  forcing 
the  closure  of  the  smelter  operations  of  Ken- 
necott  Mining  Corporation  which  Is  the 
largest  employer  In  the  County. 

In  determining  where  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  ease  unemployment,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  gave  no  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  unusually  high  un- 
employment In  White  Pine  County  was  di- 
rectly caused  by  another  Federal  agency.  As 
a  result,  the  projects  for  this  county  and 
city  were  not  funded. 

I  realize  It  Is  hard  to  select  projects  ar.d 
still  stay  within  the  benchmark.  However,  if 
this  had  been  done  In  Clark  Ccunty,  which 
would  have  been  possible,  funds  for  White 
Pine  County  could  have  been  made  available. 
The  benchmark  for  Clark  County  was  estab- 
lished by  EDA  at  $5,861,000.  However.  EDA 
funded  projects  In  the  amount  of  $6,276,000, 
exceeding  the  benchmark  by  $415,000.  Al- 
though this  may  seem  like  a  small  amount, 
this  $415,000  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  White  Pine  County  to  help  alleviate 
the  Federally-caused  22.3  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  history  of  one  Nevada  project  which 
was  sub'.equently  rejected  for  funding  should 
be  of  Interest  to  you.  The  county  was  re- 
quired to  have  the  project  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare before  submission  to  EDA.  The  docu- 
mentation for  this  was  not  submitted,  and 
EDA  should  have  rejected  the  application  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  regualtlons. 

EDA  did  not  do  this,  but  Instead  relied 
upon  a  verbal  approval  from  a  HEW  official 
who   did   not   have   the   authority   to  grant 
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such  approval.  The  project  was  selected  by 
EDA  for  funding  and  the  error  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  announcement  was 
made.  Then,  EDA  aggravated  the  situation 
by  giving  the  county  six  working  days  to 
comply  with  the  original  submission  require- 
ment. 

During  these  six  days,  my  staff  was  told 
the  project  was  approved,  then  denied,  sev- 
eral times.  Tn  fact.  I  was  personally  advised 
v;ithln  the  space  of  six  hours  that  the  proj- 
ect was  approved  then  that  it  was  denied.  In 
all  my  years  of  government.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  case  of  mishandling  of  a  project, 
much  less  an  entire  program. 

I  know  Congress  was  well  Intentloned 
when  It  overrode  the  Presidential  veto.  How- 
ever, without  a  major  rewrite  of  the  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  way  In  which  the  administering  agency 
handled  this  program,  it  is  my  conviction  the 
experiences  I  have  Just  conveyed  will  only 
be  repeated.  I,  therefore,  urge  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  request  for  additional  funding 
for  Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Act. 

If  the  program  must  be  continued,  I  would 
urge  that  the  following  amendments  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Act:  (1)  funds  .=hould  be  set 
aside  for  each  area  of  a  state  that  has  a 
major  unemployment  problem  as  determined 
by  the  State,  not  EDA,  (2)  the  elected  officials 
in  that  area  should  determine  which  projects 
will  be  constructed  within  the  funding  limi- 
tations established  by  EDA,  and  '3)  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  funds  should  be  set  aside 
for  use  by  each  State  In  those  high  unem- 
ployment areas  where  the  regular  allocation 
procedures  do  not  refiect  the  unique  unem- 
ployment situations  that  exists  in  each  state. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  promote  the  orderly  development  of 
hard  mineral  resources  in  the  deep  sea- 
bed. Known  as  deep  seabed  mining  or 
ocean  mining  legislation,  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  by  the  95th  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
effort  to  establish  a  licensing  and  regula- 
tory svstem  which  will  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  acting  in  behalf  of  all 
the  American  people,  an  opportunity  to 
protect  the  interest  of  American  mining 
companies  in  international  waters.  It 
will  establish  a  soimd  investment  climate 
in  which  such  companies  will  be  willing 
to  expedite  the  exploration  and  commer- 
cial recovery  of  important  mineral 
nodules. 

Manganese  nodules  are  small  potato- 
sized  objects  approximately  one-fifteenth 
centimeters  in  diameter  and  average  5 
centimeters  across.  The  ocean  floors 
around  the  world  are  literally  covered 
with  nodules  in  some  areas,  primarily  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  Oceans.  The 
mining  industry  estimates  that  there  is 
approximately  $3  trillion  worth  of  nickel, 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  copper  present  in 
the  nodules,  which  are  located  at  depths 
of  over  12,000  feet. 
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In  the  last  15  years, 
spent    over    SI  00 
methods  of  recovering 
nodules.  Although  the 
minerals  on  the  deep 
covered  in  the  last 
century,  their  recovery 
until  this  time  because 
technology  and  the 
covery. 

In  addition  to  the  doll 
nodules,  there  is  a  more 
son  for  the  United  States 
the  development  of  thii 
Department  of  the  Inter 
that  our  current 
sources  of  manganese, 
cobalt  can  be  vastly 
eliminated,  by  1990. 
82  percent  of  our 
could  be  virtually 
and  we  could  become 
in  terms  of  nickel, 
whereas  we  now  import 
nickel,  5  percent  of  our 
percent   of  our  cobalt, 
portant  minerals,  and  a 
can  be  learned  from  our 
foreign  oil. 

The    advances    made 
American  mining 
sive,  to  say  the  least 
fied  nodule  deposits  whlc^ 
satisfactory     mine     site; 
largely  solved  the 
of  winning  metals  from 
have  developed  mining 
have  progressed  from  th€ 
and  computer  stage  and 
pie  laboratory  tests  to 
experimentation.  In 
longer  any  doubt  about 
and  economic  feasibility 

The  problem  is  the  pr 
stable  national  or  interna 
political  climate.  Further 
this  Important  area  will 
ing  unless  the  U.S. 
during  this  session  to 
and  predictability  with 
mining  operations. 

In  the  last  few  years 
been  made  by  many 
the  recent  administratior 
gress  should  allow  the 
Conference  to  negotiate 
agreement  regarding 
als.  As  we  all  know 
ence  has  been  unable  to 
of  definitive  agreements 
a  variety  of  issues  and 
with  respect  to  the  issue  o 
Even  proposals  put  forward 
Kissinger,  during  the 
sions  in  New  York,  were 
the  Third  World  countries 
judgment,  the  Secretary 
far  too  many  concession.^ 
proposals  consistent  w 
tional  interest. 

The    underdeveloped 
tinue  to  argue  that  the 
deep  seabed  are  the 
mankind"  and  should  not 
the  sole  benefit  of 
developed  the  high  level 
necessary  for  deep 
on  the  surface,  sounds 
goal.  But  it  is  clearly 
a  more  equitable  balancfe 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

developed  and  underdeveloped  countries. 
Otherwise,  any  international  seabed  re- 
gime will  find  that  no  one  is  willing  to 
develop  the  technology  needed. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
about  the  State  Department's  position 
on  this  issue.  They  have  not  embarked 
on  a  course  of  rational  negotiations,  but 
on  a  course  of  preemptive  concessions. 
The  Department  has  repeatedly  yielded 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  a 
headlong  rush,  and  almost  masichistic 
effort,  to  reach  a  settlement. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act.  While 
we  have  been  waiting  for  some  action  by 
the  State  Department  under  the  old  ad- 
ministration, and  while  the  industry  has 
slowed  down  its  pace,  foreign  competi- 
tors are  rushing  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States.  Congress  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  watch  this  erosion  of  our 
technical  lead.  We  can  no  longer  sit  back 
and  watch  the  State  Department  bar- 
gain away  U.S.  interests.  We  can  no 
longer  sit  idly  and  watch  as  a  secure 
source  of  minerals  evaporates  before  our 
eyes.  We  must  enact  legislation  into  law 
to  enable  the  U.S.  ocean  mining  industry 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  their 
technology  in  the  recovery  of  manganese 
nodules. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion among  knowledgeable  people  about 
the  impact  that  deep  seabed  mining  leg- 
islation would  have  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
such  legislation,  enacted  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  is  now  the  only 
way  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  can 
be  spurred  to  a  successful  conclusion  if, 
indeed,  that  is  possible  at  all.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  not  just  any 
deep  seabed  mining  legislation  will  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  conference. 
The  underdeveloped  countries  must  un- 
derstand and  be  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  mine  the  minerals  of  the  seabed  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  at  the  confer- 
ence. Any  legislation  which  fails  to  de- 
liver that  message  will  hurt  the  confer- 
ence because  it  will  give  the  developing 
countries  reason  to  think  that  the  United 
States  is  afraid  to  go  forward  on  its  own 
and  will  therefore  rely  only  on  its  nego- 
tiating option  for  as  long  as  the  confer- 
ence lasts.  Should  this  happen,  our  nego- 
tiators, despite  their  best  efforts,  will  re- 
turn with  a  treaty  that  will  not  command 
even  a  majority  in  this  Congress. 

Consequently,  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary anyway.  But,  in  this  instance,  the 
legislation  may  come  too  late,  and  our 
mining  companies  may  abandon  their 
investments  rather  than  go  deeper  into 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  other  indus- 
trialized countries  like  Japan,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  not  let  their  com- 
panies go  under.  We  see  increasing  signs 
that  these  countries  are  actively  sub- 
sidizing their  companies  to  insure  the 
future  technological  capability  to  mine 
the  deep  seabed.  In  other  words,  should 
our  companies  falter,  there  are  others 
waiting  in  the  wings  to  take  up  the  lead. 
Tlie  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
does  not  follow  the  subsidy  approach  of 
these  other  countries.  Rather,  it  tries  to 
provide  a  stable  investment  climate  to 
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encourage  a  free  and  competitive  atmos- 
phere for  American  ocean  mining  com- 
panies who,  I  believe,  will  flourish  in  such 
an  atmosphere  without  the  need  for  sub- 
sidies. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
type  of  ocean  mining  legislation  that 
I  have  introduced  is  essential  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  the  third  world  erroneously  be- 
lieves that  American  priorities  in  this 
conference  center  around  our  military 
interest  in  freedom  of  navigation.  They 
therefore  feel  that  if  they  wait  long 
enough  we  will  eventually  make  further 
concessions  on  economic  and  natural  re- 
source issues  in  the  interest  of  obtaining 
our  military  objectives. 

Second,  during  recent  years,  the  third 
world  has  watched  the  United  States 
make  concession  after  concession  in  these 
negotiations  while  those  countries  have 
made  none.  Each  time  an  impasse  is 
reached  in  the  negotiations,  we  have 
capitulated. 

Third,  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  only  a  few,  have  a 
broad  ideological  interest  in  deep  seabed 
mining  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
north/south  dialog.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, which  is  the  leading  edge  of  that 
iceberg,  is  the  place  the  third  world  will 
make  major  compromises. 

Fourth,  most  third  world  countries 
are  now  convinced  that  with  the  growth 
of  customary  law  favoring  a  200-mile 
economic  zone,  they  can  have  what  they 
want  along  their  coasts  without  restric- 
tions imposed  on  them  by  a  treaty.  In 
other  words,  they  simply  have  no  motiva- 
tion to  compromise  their  ideological  posi- 
tions on  deep  seabed  mining  because  they 
feel  that  they  are  going  to  have  plenary 
jurisdiction  in  the  200-mile  economic 
zone. 

There  has  been  some  debate  in  the 
Congress  about  alternative  legislative 
approaches  which  would  give  American 
companies  loan  guarantees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  necessary  phase  of 
prototype  scale-up  and  testing  during 
the  next  3  years.  Such  legislation  would 
not  allow  a  company  to  register  a  claim 
to  a  mine  site  nor  would  it  protect  the 
$700  million  each  company  will  invest 
during  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

Under  that  approach,  a  treaty  could 
be  negotiated  in  3  years  which  would,  in 
practical  terms,  expropriate  the  total  in- 
vestment of  each  of  the  companies  that 
had  been  active.  This  approach  simply 
cannot  work. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  as  another  State  Department 
trick  played  on  Congress.  The  adminis- 
tration for  years  has  been  saying  to 
Congress,  "wait  for  the  next  session  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  do 
not  pass  legislation."  If  the  Department 
of  State  now  comes  to  us  with  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  grant  companies  the 
right  to  mine  the  sites  they  have  spent 
millions  exploring,  nor  provide  invest- 
ment guarantees  in  the  event  of  a  treaty 
expropriation,  the  Third  World  will  see 
such  legislation  as  a  State  Department 
attempt  to  pacify  a  restless  Congress. 
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We  will  be  used  as  foils  for  American 
negotiators  and  the  Third  World  will 
see  that  they  have  at  least  another  3 
years  to  negotiate  for  more  concessions 
before  Congress  takes  the  issue  up  again. 

The  worst  thing  Congress  can  do  now, 
indeed,  the  worst  service  that  we  could 
do  to  our  negotiators  would  be  to  pass 
legislation  that  the  Third  World  would 
feel  was  no  threat  to  their  guerrilla  tac- 
tics in  this  new  kind  of  bloodless  warfare 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  would 
rather  see  the  oceans  governed  by  a  writ- 
ten body  of  law  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
uncertain  and  possibly  conflict-produc- 
ing practices.  But.  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  interim  steps  to  bring  about 
a  constructive  and  useful  result.  Unless 
we  take  such  steps,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  will  continue  endlessly;  our 
negotiating  position  will  erode;  our 
ocean  mining  companies  will  give  up 
their  technology  to  other  countries  who 
are  prepared  to  subsidize  their  long-term 
interest  and  an  independent  source  of 
materials;  and  the  American  {leople  will 
be  the  losers. 

We  in  Congress  can  prevent  that  hap- 
pening and,  at  the  same  time,  enhance 
the  chance  for  the  success  of  the  treaty 
negotiations.  But  we  will  not  convince 
our  friends,  whose  support  we  need,  and 
our  adversaries,  who  must  compromise, 
if  they  see  this  new  American  Govern- 
ment back  away  from  the  hard  decisions 
incumbent  on  us  to  protect  our  national 
interest.  The  bill  that  I  have  introduced, 
a  summary  of  which  is  attached  to  this 
statement,  is  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  necessary  stable  political 
and  investment  climate  for  American 
mining  companies  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoiding  unnecessary  and  expensive  sub- 
sidies to  such  companies.  It  is  an  interim 
program,  which  will  be  phased  out  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Ti-eaty  which  is  ratified  by  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  to  this  important  legis- 
lation. I  include  the  following: 

Summary  of  H.R.  A  Bill  To  Promote  the 

Orderly    Development    of    Hard    Mineral 

Resources  in  the  Deep  Seabed 
(Introduced   by   Mr.   Murphy    (New  York)) 

The  bin  establishes  a  licensing  and  regula- 
tory system,  applicable  to  United  States 
Individuals  and  business  entities,  to  promote 
the  orderly  development  of  deep  seabed  hard 
minerals,  found  in  the  manganese  nodules 
located  on  the  seabed  beyond  the  resource 
Jurisdiction  of  any  nation. 

The  bill  establishes  licensing  procedures 
to  be  administered  by  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  exploration  and  commercial  re- 
covery of  the  minerals.  No  commercial  re- 
covery may  be  authorized  prior  to  January  1 . 
1978.  and.  after  that  date,  no  commercial 
recovery  may  be  undertaken  under  a  license 
except  after  a  specific  permit  for  that  com- 
mercial recovery  is  granted.  Eligible  appli- 
cants are  entitled  to  a  license  from  the 
secretary  upon  meeting  certain  requirements 
and  tendering  a  license  fee  to  be  pre.scrlbed 
by  the  secretary  in  his  regulations.  The  fee 
may  be  no  more  than  SI 00,000,  and  shall 
reflect  the  administrative  costs  of  process- 
ing the  license  application. 

The  secretary  is  required  to  establish  en- 
vironmental criteria  and  standards  under 
which  license  operations  shall  be  conducted, 
and  the  issuance  of  the  license  is  designated 
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as  a  major  federal  action,  as  that  term  Is 
used  in  the  national  environmental  policy 
act,  and  the  attendant  requirements  of  that 
act  relating  to  environmental  impact  state- 
ments are  applicable. 

The  public  Is  guaranteed  access  to  certain 
information  furnished  by  the  applicant,  so 
that  it  may  evaluate  and  comment  upon  ap- 
plications. , 

During  the  exploration  activities  under  a 
license,  certain  minimum  expenditures  are 
required  of  the  applicant,  and  at  the  time 
that  a  permit  for  commercial  recovery  is  is- 
sued, the  licensee  must  relinquish  a  des- 
ignated part  of  the  licensed  bloc.  Prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  permit  for  commercial 
recovery,  the  secretary  Is  required  to  review 
the  previous  environmental  impact  state- 
ment and  to  refine  It  and  bring  it  up  to  date 
in  relation  to  prospective  commercial  re- 
covery activities.  In  this  regard,  and  state 
in  which  a  part  of  the  commercial  recovery 
activities  is  located,  specifically  the  process- 
ing activities,  will  be  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement act. 

If  and  when  an  international  regime  Is 
agreed  upon,  which  is  ratified  by  and  be- 
comes binding  upon  the  United  States,  no 
further  licenses  will  be  Issued  under  the  act, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  International  re- 
gime permits  it,  the  United  States  is  required 
to  sponsor  applications  from  licensees  under 
this  act  for  licenses  under  the  International 
regime.  In  addition,  should  the  international 
regime  differ  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
so  that  a  licensee  sufi"ers  a  measurable  Ipss 
of  investment,  that  licensee  is  entitled  to 
compensation  from  the  United  States  for  the 
loss.  The  compensation  is  to  be  limited  to 
actual  equipment  and  facilities  utilized  for 
exploration  purposes  at  a  licensed  block  and, 
after  a  permit  for  commercial  recovery  has 
been  issued,  shall  also  Include  loss  of  in- 
vestment in  equipment  and  facilities  utilized 
for  commercial  recovery  and  processing.  Re- 
search and  evaluation  costs  of  technology 
are  not  compensable.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation will  be  determined  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court. 

The  minerals  recovered  from  the  deep  sea- 
bed are  to  be  treated  under  export  control 
laws,  customs  laws,  tax  laws  and  trade  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  if  they  had  been  re- 
covered in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  for 
instance,  if  export  licenses  are  required  for 
similar  minerals  recovered  within  the  United 
States,  they  will  also  be  required  for  those 
recovered  under  a  license  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  act.  In  connection  with  shipping  laws, 
relating  to  the  documentation  and  privi- 
leges of  vessels,  all  vessels  engaged  In  devel- 
opment activities  at  a  licensed  block  and  on 
vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  min- 
erals to  or  from  the  licensed  block  and  a 
point  in  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  engaged  In  coastwise  trade.  Such 
trade  is  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States.  The  minerals,  recovered  under  the 
authority  of  the  license,  will  be  processed  In 
the  United  States,  or  on  board  U.S.  vessels. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
"reciprocating  states",  as  designated  by  the 
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President.  These  would  Include  states  with 
laws  similar  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
willing  to  recognize,  on  a  mutual  basis,  li- 
censes Issued  under  this  act,  and  under  the 
laws  of  the  reciprocating  state.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  the  existence  of  consortium  ar- 
rangements. Where  any  such  consortium,  in- 
volving a  United  States  entity,  qualifies  as  a 
licensee  under  this  act,  provisions  of  the  act 
relating  to  a  compensation  for  loss  of  invest- 
ment and  to  the  applicability  of  United 
States  export,  customs,  tax  and  trade  laws 
will  be  limited  to  that  proportion  of  the  con- 
sortium owned  by  the  United  States  entity 
or  entities. 

The  bill  provides  for  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties,  assessed  on  a  continuing  basis, 
for  violations  of  the  act  or  rules  of  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  In  Implementa- 
tion thereof. 

No  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  may  engage  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  exploration  for.  or  commercial 
recovery  of,  hard  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  seabed  except  pursuant  to  the  act,  pur- 
suant to  a  license  Issued  by  a  reciprocating 
state,  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
International  agreement  which  becomes 
binding  upon  the  United  States. 


THE  BALANCE (S)  OF  POWER— PART 
V  (I-A>  :  U.S.  ARMY  FORCE  DE- 
SIGN: ALTERNATIVES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1977-81 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTTJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  wars  are  fought  with  weapons  of 
varying  degrees  of  complexity,  the  ulti- 
mate component  of  fighting  strength  re- 
mains the  individual  who  wields  the 
weapon.  It  is  with  this  concept  in  mind 
that  we  examine  the  problems  that  face 
both  ourselves  and  our  adversaries  in 
seeing  how  the  manpower  problem  fac- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  is  solved. 

The  solutions  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent. Today's  selection  examines  how 
the  U.S.  Army  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
military  requirements  placed  upon  it 
within  the  fundamental  constraints  of 
budgetary  limitations  and  the  all-volun- 
teer environment  in  an  open  society. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  system  we  are 
now  using  will  meet  the  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States.  It  may,  but  then 
again,  it  may  not.  Such  an  assessment 
is  largely  dependent  upon  a  fluid  inter- 
national situation — a  situation  to  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  respond  on  re- 
latively short  order. 

The  information  follows: 


U.S.  Army  Force  Design  :  Alternatives  for  Fiscal  Years  1977-81 
Table  1. — U.S.  Army  force  structure  and  manpower  levels — Selected  years 

End  of  Fiscal  Year 
1965     1968     1974     1975     1976 

Active  Army  divisions 16     19%         13         14        16 

Active  military  manpower   (thousands) 969  1,570      783       785      785 

Number  of  soldiers  per  division*   (thousands) 60.6     79.8     60.2     56.1     49.1 


•  The  increase  In  this  ratio  during  the  Vietnam  war  years  reflects  an  expansion  of  training 
and  logistical  support  units  needed  in  wartime,  but  not  necessary  to  maintain  Army  forces  In 
peacetime. 
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THE    ARMY'S   ROIX    IN 

Maintaining  peace   is   one 
objectives  of  U.S.  foreign 
Instrument  of  the  defense 
Army's   role   is   to   support 
forces  are  to  be  prepared  for 
cies  thought  most  likely  to 
deter    potential    adversaries 
them,  should  deterrence   fai: 
specific  contingencies  that 
peace  or  other  U.S.  Interests 
foreseen.   And,   it   is   difficult 
Army  warflghtlng  capabilities 
deployments  contribute  to 
of  foreign  policy  goals. 

These  uncertainties  pervad ; 
tlons  for  the  entire  military 
but  they  create  particular 
termlning  the  size  of  general 
of  which  the  Army  Is  a  part 
case,  great  uncertainties  arise 
variety   of   contingencies   for 
forces  might  be  prepared    ( 
would  require  very  different 
and,  second,  from  the  difficulty 
whether  a  given  force  structure 
erly  to  control  the  worst 

Different    kinds    of 
different   kinds  of  combat 
armored  divisions,  for  example 
to  war  in  central  Europe  or 
but  are  virtually  useless  in 
regions  of  the  world.  Similar 
try  and  airmobile  units  are 
like  Southeast  Asia,  but  woul  I 
In  desert  warfare.  Since 
ment  and  training  once 
readily  changed,  the  choice 
for  which  the  Army  prepares 
long-term  decision. 

U.S.  ground  forces  are  sized , 
positioned  to  respond  to 
tlngencles: 

Warsaw  Pact  Invasion  of 
For  this  purpose,  the  Army 
armored  and  mechanized 
many,  and  five  armored  and 
sions  In  the  United  States.  In 
of   the  eight   National   Guar* 
armored    or    mechanized 
number    of    heavy    divisions 
NATO  defense  Is  12. 

Invasion  of  South  Korea 
tains  one  Infantry  division  In 
Infantry    division    in    Hawaii 
Corps  deploys  one  division 
and  partly  In  Hawaii. 

Lesser  Contingencies 
this  purpose  would  be  drawn 
teglc  reserve  units  malntaine< 
States  for  reinforcement  of 
Korea  as  well  as  lesser 
forces  consist  of  two  active 
Marine  divisions,  and  five 
serve  Army  divisions   (lnfant4y 
airmobile).  The  Defense 
ers  this  force  adequate  to  n 
an    attack    on    NATO    and 
lesser  contingency  elsewhere. 
South  Korea  and  a  lesser  coi 
where.  It  does  not  consider 
quate    to    respond    to   an 
Korea  and  on  NATO 

The  major  contingency 
Army  plans  is  the  possibility 
war  m  central  Europe.  U.S. 
egy  is  based  on  forward 
in    position    in    West 
against  a  ground  attack  by 
nations.  The  likelihood  of  a 
fense  should  war   break   out 
the  amount  of  advance 
pending  attack,  the  speed 
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United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  reinforce 
units  already  In  position,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty surrounding  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  Is  some  disagreement  about  the  rele- 
vance of  elaborate  planning  for  NATO  de- 
fense against  Soviet  ground  attack.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  the  critical  deterrent 
to  Soviet  attack  in  Europe  Is  the  prospect 
of  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation — not  NATO  ground 
forces.  This  view  would  also  permit  an  em- 
phasis on  seapower  in  view  of  growing  Soviet 
naval  capability,  and  organization  of  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  to  project  significant 
ground  forces  ashore  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  U.S.  interests  might  be  threat- 
ened. Reliance  on  a  seapower  strategy  might 
call  for  major  U.S.  Investment  in  naval  and 
marine  forces  and  for  emphasis  on  the  Army's 
ability  to  provide  a  modest  strategic  reserve 
for  lesser  contingencies. 

An  opposing  view  is  that  power  In  Inter- 
national politics  Is  strongly  Influenced  by 
what  nations  perceive  it  to  be.  In  Europe, 
increasingly  fluid  relations  among  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  nations  may  depend  In 
part  on  the  perceived  balance  of  conventional 
military  power.  From  this  point  of  view,  elab- 
orate scenarios  about  Soviet  attack  and 
NATO  defense  in  central  Europe  provide  a 
convenient  means  of  measuring  what  the 
local  military  balance  is.  Should  the  calcu- 
lations point  to  an  obvious  and  persistent 
wartime  advantage  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
peacetime  political  influence  could  follow. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  technological  and  nuclear 
superiority  was  generally  accepted  as  an  ef- 
fective counterweight  to  Soviet  superiority 
In  forces  and  military  manpower.  But  re- 
cently Soviet  Investment  in  modern  tech- 
nology for  its  general  purpose  forces  may 
be  undermining  that  assessment,  raising  the 
possibility  of  a  perceived  military  Imbalance 
in  Europe.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  perceived 
to  have  equipment  as  good  as  or  better  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  Its  traditional 
superiority  in  numbers  may  take  on  new  mil- 
itary significance. 

From  this  point  of  view,  recent  changes  In 
the  Army's  combat  power  and  readiness  for 
battle  in  Europe  are  a  matter  of  renewed 
interest.  If  there  is  or  soon  will  be  a  Soviet 
military  advantage  which  could  be  decisive 
in  a  conventional  ground  war  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  would  probably  choose  to  cor- 
rect the  imbalance,  regardless  of  how  un- 
likely the  possibility  of  such  a  war  seemed  to 
be.  Further,  if  detailed  calculations  about 
what  would  happen  in  a  highly  unlikely  war 
contribute  to  perceptions  about  military 
power  In  Europe,  and,  if  such  perceptions 
constitute  an  important  source  of  political 
influence,  then  the  Army's  warflghtlng  ca- 
pability in  Europe  is  important  for  peace- 
time foreign  policy  reasons  as  well. 

These  two  views  are  complementary  if  the 
Army  maintains  the  mix  and  level  of  forces 
for  both.  At  present,  the  16-dlvlsion  force 
structure,  which  comprises  in  the  provision 
of  forces  for  both  strategies,  may  or  may  not 
be  large  enough  for  both  ( a  question  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper) .  But  in  any  case  the 
force  may  be  insufficiently  supported,  par- 
ticularly for  NATO  reinforcement.  This  point 
can  be  made  most  clearly  by  examining  al- 
ternative force  structures  in  detail;  exploring 
how  each  might  contribute  to  either  a  NATO 
or  worldwide  strategic  reserve  strategy,  or 
both:  and  looking  at  the  costs  involved.  In 
what  follows.  Army  doctrine  for  the  use  of 
its  forces  in  combat  is  brlefiy  discussed:  the 
impact  of  technologv-  on  procurement  of 
weapons  is  analyzed:  the  Army's  transition 
from  13  to  16  divisions  is  explored  in  detail; 
and  alternative  force  structures  are  pre- 
sented. 

THE  ARMY'S  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COMBAT 

Army  units  are  structured  hierarchically, 
with  large  units  made  up  of  two  or  more 
smaller  units — each  of  which  is  in  turn  Is 
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made  up  of  two  or  more  even  smaller  units. 
Standard  formations  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
Table  2. — Standard  Amy  combat  formations 

HEADQUARTERS,    SUBORDINATE    UNITS,    AND 
MANPOWER   STRENGTH 

Theater  Command:  Two  or  more  corps, 
plus  supporting  units,  250,000+. 

Corps:  Two  or  more  divisions,  plus  other 
combat  and  support  units,  50,000-100,000. 

Division:  Three  brigades,  plus  other  com- 
bat and  support  units,  16,000. 

Brigade':  Two  or  more  maneuver  bat- 
talions, plus  supporting  artillery  and  other 
combat  units,  3,000-6,000. 

Maneuver  Battalion:  Four  or  five  tank,  in- 
fantry or  mechanized  Infantry  companies, 
850-1,000. 

Company:  Three  or  four  platoons,  each 
made  up  of  infantry  squads,  lank  crews  or 
weapons  teams,  140-240. 

•Reinforced  brigades  and  armored  cavalry 
regiments  (roughly  equivalent),  often  oper- 
ate Independently  of  divisions,  under  the  di- 
rect command  of  corps  headquarters. 

Typically,  the  senior  army  command  in  a 
war  theater  directly  controls  two  or  more 
corps  headquarters,  each  of  which  controls 
two  or  more  divisions.  The  allocation  of  divi- 
sions among  corps  is  deliberately  varied,  and 
depends  on  missions,  the  array  of  opposing 
forces,  and  the  terrain  over  which  the  corps 
must  fight. 

Divisions,  however,  are  relatively  standard 
in  basic  organization,  consisting  of  a  division 
headquarters,  three  subordinate  brigades 
(among  which  are  allocated  the  division's  8 
to  12  maneuver  battalions) ,  a  division  base 
of  combat  support  units  (engineers,  artillery, 
communications,  etc.)  and  logistical  support 
units  (supply,  maintenance,  medical  evacu- 
ation, etc.).  The  Army  division  Is  an  inte- 
grated combat  formation,  combining  infan- 
try, tanks,  artillery,  air  defense  and  aircraft. 
The  Army  views  Its  divisions  as  the  principal 
organizational  building  blocks  for  the  con- 
duct of  combat  operations. 

At  present,  the  Army  has  five  kinds  of  divi- 
sions, each  consisting  of  about  16,000  men 
and  organized  basically  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  different  kinds  of  subordinate  maneuver 
battalions,  and  therefore  different  capabil- 
ities. The  differences  in  divisions  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  3.  Just  as  a  theater  com- 
mander adjusts  the  assignments  of  divisions 
to  his  corps  commanders  as  their  missions 
change,  a  division  commander  also  typically 
shifts  maneuver  battalions  among  his  brig- 
ades, depending  on  their  current  mission 
assignments.  Thus,  a  brigade  conducting  the 
division's  main  attack,  for  example,  might 
have  assigned  to  It  five  maneuver  battalions, 
while  another  brigade  given  a  secondary  role 
would  be  assigned  only  two  battalions. " 

While  the  allocation  of  resources  among 
units  engaged  in  battle  is  flexible  and 
changes  with  circumstances,  the  basic  de- 
sign of  the  Army's  combat  force  as  a  whole 
is  largely  fixed  and  Is  based  on  detaUed 
formulas  for  the  number  and  kinds  of  units 
required  to  support  divisions  in  combat. 
These  formulas  are  based  on  past  experience, 
modified  In  light  of  new  technology,  doctrine, 
and  specific  requirements  generated  by  con- 
tingency plans  as  such  as  those  prepared  for 
NATO  defense.  Although  the  formulas  them- 
selves are  manipulated  by  computer  models, 
the  general  dimensions  of  combat  zone  force 
design  can  be  summarized  in  a  simple  con- 
cept called  the  division  force  equivalent 
(DFT) .  The  DFE  can  be  defined  as  the  aver- 
age number  of  troops  required  to  man  a 
typical  Army  division  and  Its  supporting 
units  in  sustained  combat.- 
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-The  weakness  of  this  concept  is  that  it 
falls  to  account  for  the  variations  in  sup- 
porting forces  which  would  result  from  tail- 
oring them  to  specific  situations  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  or  wherever 


TABLE  3.-TYPICAL  U.S.  ARMY  DIVISIONS 


Division  and 
maneuver 
battalions  > 


Armored 
person- 
nel 
Tanks  >    carriers  >  Aircraft  2 


Armored:  6  tank;  5  mechanized; 
Infantry 

Mechanized:  4  tank;  6  mecha- 
nized infantry 

Infantry:  1  tank;  1  mechanized 
Infantry;  8  infantry 

Airborne:  1  light  tank;  9  airborne 
infantry 

Airmobile:  10  airmobile  infantry.. 


320 

350 

55 

220 

420 

,55 

55 

70 

55 

55  .. 

165 
420 

'Standard  maneuver  battalion  allocations,  for  specific  mis- 
sions, a  division  may  be  given  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
battalions,  or  a  different  mix. 

-'  Approximate  numbers,  based  on  Department  of  the  Army 
unit  tables  0)  organization  and  equipment. 

Currently,  the  DFE  is  defined  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 

Table  4. — Division  force  equivalent 

COMPONENT,    FORCES    TYPICALLY    INCLtTDED, 
AND    MANPOWER    SPACES 

Division  Combat:  All  division  units,  in- 
cluding maneuver  battalions,  division  artil- 
lery, engineer,  signal,  cavalry,  headquarters 
and  frontline  logistical  support  units,  16,000. 

Nondivision  Combat:  Corps-directed  as- 
sets, including  additional  artillery,  engineer, 
cavalry,  aviation,  air  defense  units,  and 
separate  infantry  and  armored  brigades 
12,000. 

Tactical  Support:  Supply,  maintenance, 
medical  transportation  and  administrative 
units  which  provide  support  to  combat  units, 
20,000. 

Total  Division  Force  Equivalent:  48,000. 

For  example,  if  the  Army  committed  ten 
active  and  ten  reserve  component  divisions 
to  battle,  it  would  need  320,000  division  com- 
bat troops,  240,000  nondivision  combat 
troops,  and  400,000  tactical  support  troops, 
for  a  total  field  force  cf  960,000.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Army's  military  manpower 
would  belong  to  the  base  structure  (located 
mainly  in  the  United  States) ,  which  supports 
training,  recruitment,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  procurement.  Later  in  this  paper, 
the  DFE  is  used  to  measure  the  balance  of 
alternative  force  structures. 

The  Army  designs  Its  combat  force  In  terms 
01  both  active  and  reserve  component  units, 
and  typically  assigns  to  reserve  component 
units  a  large  share  of  nondivision  combat 
and  tactical  support  requirements.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  enough  support  units  to 
sustain  the  first  divisions  in  combat  are  on 
hand,  and  large-scale  deployment  of  Army 
forces  in  a  war  overseas  would  probably  in- 
volve mobilization  of  reserves  in  any  case. 

Reliance  on  reserves  has  Important  budg- 
etary consequences.  Reserve  units  and  per- 
sonnel cost  less  to  maintain  in  the  force 
structure  than  active  units  and  personnel, 
and  one  way  to  moderate  Army  budget 
growth  is  to  shift  more  of  its  force  structure 
Into  the  reserves.  However,  reserve  units 
typically  require  more  time  to  prepare  for 
overseas  deployment  than  active  units,  and 
therefore  the  effect  of  shifting  units  into 
the  reserves  is  a  delay  In  their  availabilitv 
for  combat. 

If  active  forces  are  sufficient  for  the  most 
important  contingencies,  then  reliance  on 
reserves  is  unimportant  one  way  or  the  other. 
However,  In  central  Europe,  the  magnitude 
01  Soviet  Investment  In  Its  ground  forces 
and  the  Soviet  doctrinal  emphasis  on  speed 
and  violence  In  armored  attack,  increase  the 
■significance  of  initial  efforts  to  defend 
Europe.  Since  no  NATO  country  (including 
the  United  States)    Is  willing   to  maintain 


U.S.  forces  might  have  to  fight.  But  for 
planning  purposes  generally,  the  concept  is 
considered  valid. 
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active  forces  In  defensive  positions  sufficient 
to  guarantee  successful  defense,  the  role  of 
active  and  reserve  component  forces  In 
strategic  reserve  becomes  more  significant. 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  ARMS 
CONTROL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  submitted  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
on  the  question  of  chemical  weapons 
arms  control.  Inadvertently,  however,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  was  omitted  from 
the  Record.  I  would  now  like  to  submit 
that  resolution  which  would  encourage 
the  rapid  conclusion  of  an  international 
treaty  banning  chemical  weapons: 
House  Resolution  268 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  to  make  first  use  of  lethal  and  incapaci- 
tating chemical  weapons  In  war;  and 

Whereas  In  1972  the  United  States  signed 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Envelopment,  Production  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction,  which 
declared  that,  "each  State  Party  to  the  Con- 
vention affirms  the  recognized  objective  of 
effective  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons 
and,  to  this  end,  undertakes  to  continue  ne- 
gotiations in  good  faith  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing agreement  on  effective  measures  for  the 
prohibition  of  their  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  and  for  their  destruction"; 
and 

Whereas  in  1975  the  United  States  ratified 
the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  In  warfare; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
continuing  negotiations  being  conducted  by 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament toward  this  end  of  an  effective 
chemical  weapons  treaty:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to — 

( 1 )  urge  the  President  to  Issue  a  statement 
of  policy  declaring  a  moratorium  on  the  fur- 
ther United  States  manufacture  of  lethal  and 
incapacitating  nerve  and  mustard  agents  and 
the  so-called  binary  agents,  for  a  period  of 
three  years;  and 

( 2 )  request  that  the  President,  as  a  sign  of 
good  faith  to  all  the  world,  order  the  de- 
struction of  some  3,000  tons  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal mustard  agent  from  existing  United 
States  stockpiles  over  the  same  period  of 
three  years;  and,  invite  interested  interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  a  delegation 
from  the  CCD,  to  view  the  destruction  proc- 
ess; and 

(3)  Issue  an  open  Invitation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  which  pyossess  quan- 
tities of  lethal  chemical  weapons  to  indicate 
their  sincerity  in  seeking  a  chemical  weapons 
treaty  by  following  the  example  of  the  United 
States;  and  challenges  the  third-world  na- 
tions to  refrain  from  seeking  the  Introduction 
of  chemical  weapons  Into  their  arsenals;  and 

(4)  urge  the  participants  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Comnalttee  on  Disarmament  to 
rapidly  conclude  an  international  treaty 
banning  the  manufacture  and  possession  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons.  This  treaty,  in  order 
to  be  meaningful,  should  provide  for  the  de- 
struction of  existing  stocks  and  production 
facilities  in  a  phased  manner  over  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  The  treaty  must  also  pro- 
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vide  a  process  of  verification  of  the  disposal 
of  stocks  and  facilities  through  Independ- 
ent, International  procedures.  And,  the  treaty 
must  establish  an  International  mechamsm 
for  investigating  suspicious  activities.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  challenge  and  on-site 
inspections. 


OUR  CHANGING  CLIMATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
February  9,  1977,  into  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Our  Changing  Climate 

The  wmter  of  1976-1977  is  the  coldest 
since  the  United  States  began  keeping 
weather  statistics.  It  Is  the  winter  of  all- 
time  low  temperatures,  a  genuine  crisis  in 
the  natural  gas  Industry,  massive  lay-offs  of 
workers  from  plants  shut  down  by  fuel  short- 
ages, the  closing  of  thousands  of  schobls,  and 
a  plea  from  a  new  President  to  turn  down 
thermostats  to  65  degrees.  It  Is  also  the 
winter  that  froze  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  from  bank  to  bank  for  long  stretches 
and  the  winter  that  has  hurt  the  economy 
and  brought  suffering  and  tragedy  to  many 
Americans.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  fore- 
cast is  for  more  of  the  same. 

The  meteorologists  agree  that  the  Immedi- 
ate reason  for  the  bitterly  cold  winter  is  the 
high  level  westerly  winds  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere which  are  cutting  across  the 
Rockies  much  farther  north  than  usual  and 
dipping  farther  south  than  normal.  Pacific 
storms  have  picked  up  the  winds,  resulting 
In  heavy  snowfalls  from  the  Rockies  east- 
ward. 

Whether  the  big  freeze  of  this  year  is  re- 
lated to  long-range  trends  Is  uncertain. 
Scientists  are  not  sure  whether  the  earth  Is 
actually  trending  towards  a  new  Ice  age  or 
Is  getting  warmer.  A  considerable  body  of 
scientific  data  can  be  Induced  to  support 
either  trend  and  only  time  and  more  research 
will  tell  which  Is  correct.  Scientists  do  agree 
that  the  earth  Is  entering  a  period  of  in- 
creased variability,  with  weather  patterns 
fluctuating  more  dramatically  than  In  recent 
decades.  Changes  to  these  patterns  could 
wreak  havoc  In  food  production,  which  is 
Intimately  linked  with  fluctuations  In 
weather  and  climate.  Intensive  research  is 
going  on  to  understand  the  weather  patterns 
better.  Some  scientists  allege  that  excessive 
white  particulate  matter  from  pollution  may 
be  cooling  the  atmosphere  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  radiation  away  from  the  earth.  Other 
scientists  contend  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
released  when  fossil  fuel  is  burned,  keeps 
the  heat  radiation  produced  by  earth  from 
escaping  to  outer  space,  thereby  warming  the 
atmosphere. 

All  of  these  climactic  developments  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Congress.  Last 
year  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a  pro- 
gram of  weather  modification  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Weather  Modification 
Policy  Act.  This  legislation  provides  for  a 
year-long  study  of  the  practice  of  weather 
modification  In  order  to  get  a  firmer  grip 
on  Its  possible  benefits  and  misuses.  The 
program  Is  designed  to  develop  a  national 
weather  modification  policy  and  program, 
and  to  determine  how  weather  modification 
can  decrease  the  adverse  Impact  on  agricul- 
ture and  economic  growth.  The  objective  of 
the  legislation  Is  to  develop   a  framework 
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WELCOME  ABOARD  FOtl  NEW  NAVY 

SECRETAR  I 


HON.  JAMES  G.    lARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROl  INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR]  SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 
Spei  iker 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  would  add  to  his 
comments  my  own  observation  that  Mr. 
Claytor's  leadership  at  Southern  Railway 
resulted  in  it  making  Dun's  Review's  list 
of  the  five  best  managed  companies.  In 
a  world  where  it  just  will  not  do  to  have 
only  one  of  the  world's  five  best  navies, 
he  can  count  on  a  lot  of  support  for  in- 
suring that  ours  always  is  No.  1, 
Navy   Head's  Navigation   Good, 
Charlottean  Says 
Under  a  sunless  autumn  sky  In  1941,  the 
Navy  submarine  chaser  USS  Opal  steamed 
north  out  of  Miami  carrying  sailor  William 
K.  Van  Allen,  now  a  Charlotte  lawyer. 

"We  go  out  of  Miami,  and  it's  rough  out- 
side,"  Van  Allen  of  132  Cherokee  Rd.,  recalled 
Friday.  High  seas  slapped  the  ship  so  hard, 
he  said,  they  knocked  its  old  compass  out  of 
commission. 

A  young  navigator  rounded  up  a  radio. 
Van  Allen  recalled,  and  tuned  in  stations  In 
West  Palm  Beach,  Jacksonville  and  Savan- 
nah. Calculating  the  Opal's  position  from 
the  strength  of  the  signals,  the  navigator 
guided  the  ship  for  60  miles,  finally  declar- 
ing: "I  believe  Charleston  light  should  be 
dead  ahead." 

"It  was,"  Van  Allen  said.  "He  did  It  all  with 
a  portable  radio." 

The  Opal's  navigator  on  that  blind  voyage 
was  W.  Graham  Claytor  Jr.,  an  ensign  from 
Roanoke,  Va.  Wednesday,  Claytor,  64,  was 
picked  by  President  Carter  to  guide  the  Navy 
again,  this  time  as  secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"I  think  he'll  make  an  outstanding  secre- 
tary." Van  Allen,  62,  said  of  Claytor,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Southern  Railway  Co. 
since  1967.  "I  don't  think  President  Carter 
could  have  made  a  better  choice." 

He  should  know.  He  and  Claytor  have  been 
close  friends  since  1939,  when  the  two 
shared  a  house  in  Washington  as  they  em- 
barked on  legal  careers. 

For  a  while,  it  looked  as  if  the  two  careers 
were  stamped  from  the  same  mold.  Van 
Allen  and  Claytor  were  at  Harvard  Law 
School  together  (although  they  didn't  know 
each  other  then),  they  entered  the  Navy  to- 
gether. Each  commanded  submarine  chasers 
and  destroyer  escorts,  and  each  returned  to 
law  practice  In  Washington  after  the  war. 

Van  Allen  left  Washington  In  1950  for 
Charlotte,  and  Claytor  stayed,  practicing  law 
until  1967,  when  he  became  president  of 
Southern  Railway.  He  stepped  up  to  chair- 
man nine  years  later. 

As  Southern's  head.  Van  Allen  said,  Clay- 
tor oversaw  major  Investment  by  the  railroad 
In  downtown  Charlotte  and  Atlanta.  The 
North  Carolina  National  Bank  computer 
center  was  built  on  Southern  land  at  2nd  and 
College  streets. 
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VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AMEND- 
MENTS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTTICKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Congressman  Al  Quie,  a  bill  to  make 
various  technical  and  miscellaneous 
amendment  to  those  portions  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976  which  af- 
fect federally  supported  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

We  have  drafted  this  bill  because  vari- 
ous relatively  minor  problems  have  been 


brought  to  our  attention  during  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months  as  the 
OflBce  of  Education  has  tried  to  imple- 
ment the  new  amendments.  This  bill  will 
assure  that  the  OflBce  of  Education  drafts 
the  regulations  in  true  conformity  with 
the  law. 

The  only  important  area  which  these 
amendments  aflfect  is  that  involving  State 
and  local  administration  of  vocational 
education  programs.  The  new  law,  which 
is  to  take  effect  October  1,  1977,  provides 
that  not  more  than  $25  million  may  be 
appropriated  under  the  act  for  the  sup- 
port of  State  administration  and  that  no 
funds  under  the  act  may  be  used  for  the 
support  of  local  administration. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
places  State  administration  in  the  block 
grant  and  therefore  would  permit  more 
than  $25  million  to  be  used  for  tha*^^  pur- 
pose. The  bill  does  not  deal  with  the 
question  of  local  administration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  February  17  to 
receive  testimony  on  this  bill;  and  at  that 
hearing  we  will  focus  on  various  alterna- 
tives to  find  the  best  manner  to  provide 
some  Federal  assistance  for  local  admin- 
istration. Congressman  Quie  and  I  do 
want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  we 
support  the  use  of  some  Federal  money 
for  local  administration;  but  we  are  not 
ready  today  to  endorse  any  particular 
method  of  providing  that  assistance. 

The  reason  for  our  present  reluctance 
is  that  we  have  found  from  data  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  American  Vocational 
Association  that  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  local  administration  varies  very 
greatly  among  the  States.  Some  States 
such  as  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  use 
no  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  while 
other  States  such  as  my  neighboring 
State  of  Ohio  use  18  percent  of  their  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose.  I  believe  we 
must  receive  expert  testimony  on  this 
question  before  we  can  fashion  the  best 
alternative. 

I  welcome  the  testimony  of  any  Mem- 
bers who  may  wish  to  testify  that  day. 
We  have  already  scheduled  testimony 
from  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH.  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOKOL  ORGA- 
NIZATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
American  Sokol  unit  was  founded  on 
Feb.  15,  1865,  by  a  group  of  Czech  immi- 
grants in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  my  own  city 
of  Chicago  on  Oct.  30.  1892.  the  first 
Slovak  Sokol  Society  was  formed. 

The  members  of  the  American  Sokol 
Organization — Czech — and  Sokol  USA- 
Slovak — as  well  as  the  Catholic  Sokols, 
practice  a  system  of  physical  fitness 
through  a  series  of  calisthenics  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  all  encompassing,  with 
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the  realization  that  to  maintain  a  free 
nation,  its  people  must  be  physically  and 
morally  strong. 

Sokol,  which  is  a  Czechoslovak  word 
meaning  falcon,  symbolizes  well  the 
ideals  of  the  Sokol  organizations,  because 
the  falcon  is  a  bird  that  has  a  love  of 
freedom  as  well  as  strength,  courage,  and 
agility.  The  Sokol  organization  was 
founded  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1862  by 
Dr.  Miroslav  Tyrs  (1R32-84),  a  professor 
of  history  and  esthetics  at  Charles  Uni- 
versity in  Prague,  and  by  Jindrich  Fueg- 
ner  (1822-65),  who  was  a  businessman 
and  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  music.  These 
two  men  perfected  a  system  of  physical 
fitness  through  a  series  of  calesthenics 
and  other  activities,  based  on  the  idea 
that  each  individual  was  important  and 
could  and  should  progress  to  the  ulti- 
mate peak  of  physical  fitness.  Their 
motto  was  "A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body." 

Sokol  is  a  fraternal  body  whose  mem- 
bers vary  in  age  from  small  children  to 
senior  citizens,  and  the  organization 
strives  for  the  development  of  physical, 
spiritual,  moral,  and  cultural  enlighten- 
ment. The  physical  education  program 
stresses  individual  initiative,  creativity, 
as  well  as  self -discipline,  which  is  a  basic 
requirement  for  personal  achievement 
enabling  the  gymnast  to  become  a  co- 
hesive and  cooperative  member  of  Amer- 
ican society.  In  uniting  Czechoslovak 
culture,  the  American  heritage,  and 
Sokol  ideals,  the  organization  contributes 
greatly  to  the  welfare,  safety,  and  free- 
dom of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
Sokol  members  in  the  nth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  all  over  our  Nation  as  they  celebrate 
this  anniversary. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VIGILANT 
FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  hon- 
oring the  many  individuals  who  ably  and 
unselfishly  serve  and  protect  our  com- 
mimities.  Therefore,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  attended  the  72d  annual 
dinner  and  dance  of  the  Vigilant  Engine 
&  Hook  &  Ladder  Co.  of  Great  Neck.  N.Y., 
where  I  joined  with  many  others  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  valiant  firemen  of  that 
commimity. 

Among  those  being  toasted  were  sev- 
eral individuals  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  service  to  Great  Neck 
and  their  fellow-firefighters.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  names  of  these  men  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  recognition  which  they  so 
richly  deserve:  In  appreciation  for  am- 
bulance service — Richard  Boorstein, 
John  Lyons,  Bryan  Weisman,  and  Glerm 
Zagoren;  fireman  of  the  year,  awarded 
for  active  devotion  to  duty  beyond  the 
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normal  requirements — James  B.  Dunn; 
tenure  awards:  20  years  of  active  serv- 
ice— Michael  Okon;  30  years  of  active 
service — Jules  Santagata;  40  years  of 
active  service — Robert  Lincoln,  Sr. 

The  work  of  a  firefighter  often  places 
him  in  danger  as  he  serves  his  commu- 
nity, and  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  offer  a  prayer  for  firemen,  that 
they  may  ever  be  watched  over: 

O  God,  In  Thy  bountiful  mercy,  bestow 
Thy  provident  blessing  upon  all  valiant  Self- 
Sacrlficlng  Firemen  In  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

Grant  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  grace 
of  Thy  constant  protection  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  great  peril  In  their  constant  ef- 
forts to  safeguard  persons  and  properties 
from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

As  Thou,  Dear  Lord,  didst  deliver  of  old 
the  three  young  men  from  the  fiery  furnace, 
so  guide  these  men  through  their  trials  of 
life  that  they  may  be  delivered  both  from 
bodily  injury  and  from  all  dangers  to  eternal 
salvation,  through  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  oflacers  who  were  kind 
enough  to  invite  me  to  this  gathering 
and  provide  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
honor  the  Vigilant  Engine  &  Hook  &  Lad- 
der Co. :  Ralph  Fliedner,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  company.  Chief  Frank  Gilliar,  Jr., 
1st  Asst.  Chief  Robert  Lincoln,  Jr..  2d 
Asst.  Chief  Edward  Canfield.  Capt.  Leo 
Flook  and  Lee  lelpi,  1st  Lt.  Dennis  Hill, 
and  2d  Lt.  Richard  Boorstein. 


COMBAT   VIOLENT   CRIME 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lat- 
est crime  statistics  released  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  include  some 
alarming  figures.  The  number  of  violent 
crimes  is  increasing,  as  is  the  number 
of  career  criminals,  who  have  been  ar- 
rested two  or  more  times. 

Prom  1970  to  1975,  violent  crime  in- 
creased by  39  percent,  and  the  murder 
rate  alone  increased  by  28  percent.  Of 
these  crimes,  a  frightening  25  percent 
of  aggravated  assaults  were  committed 
with  a  firearm  in  1975.  Worse,  a  gun  was 
used  in  nearly  66  percent  of  all  murders 
in  the  same  year. 

Career  criminals  committed  64  percent 
of  the  violent  crimes  between  1970  and 
1975.  These  criminals  trade  on  the  pub- 
lic's fear,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  aid  the  public  by  crack- 
ing down  on  criminals.  For  this  reason,  I 
introduced  H.R.  909.  which  requires  stiff, 
additional  prison  sentences  for  anyone 
committing  a  felony  involving  the  use  of 
a  gun. 

Under  this  bill,  anyone  who  commits 
a  felony  with  a  firearm  would  receive  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  5  to  10  years  for 
a  first  offense.  Although  this  mandatory 
sentence  can  be  lessened  by  a  judge  for 
a  first  offense,  he  must  state  in  writing 
why  the  additional  sentence  was  not  im- 
posed. For  a  second  conviction,  the  ad- 
ditional penalty  would  range  from  10  to 
30  years.  The  mandatory  sentence  for 
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second  convictions  could  not  be  lessened 
by  the  judge. 

H.R.  909  does  not  restrict  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  such  as  sports- 
men, in  their  legitimate  use  of  a  firearm. 
Instead,  it  is  designed  to  protect  the 
American  public  by  putting  the  criminal 
on  notice  that  he  will  be  severely  pun- 
ished for  the  unlawful  use  of  a  gun. 

We  all  agree  that  something  must  be 
done  to  curb  the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 
A  stiff,  mandatory  sentence  for  a  person 
committing  a  felony  with  a  firearm  is  an 
effective  weapon  against  crime,  and  it  is 
aimed  at  criminals,  not  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE 
INAUGURATION 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  especially  proud  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Lloyd  B.  Ostrander,  of  Chula 
Vista,  Calif.  Among  other  distinctions, 
Mr.  Ostrander  holds  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom for  his  part  in  teaching  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
can GI's  to  swim  during  World  War  n. 
A  native  of  Minnesota,  he  feels  a  spe- 
cial kinship  with  our  new  Vice  President, 
and  so  it  was  most  appropriate  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Mildred,  were  able  to  come 
to  Washington  for  Inaugural  Week  and 
take  part  in  many  of  the  events  that 
surrounded  the  swearing-in  of  President 
Carter  and  Walter  Mondale. 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Ostrander 
composed  a  short  report  on  his  experi- 
ences at  the  inauguration.  It  is  a  fresh 
look  at  a  major  national  experience,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  include  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Ostrander's  statement  at  this  point  as  an 
extension  of  my  own  remarks : 

Statement  op  Lloyd  B.  Ostrandeb 
Perhaps  the  most  memorable  incident  oc- 
curred while  we  were  waiting  with  other 
friends  of  the  Mondales.  The  famous  Marine 
Corps  Band  had  been  assembled  In  the  recep- 
tion hall,  and  when  Fritz  and  Joan  Mondale 
arrived  to  receive  us,  the  band  burst  Into  the 
Minnesota  football  rouser.  That  stirring 
music  recalled  the  years  of  successive  sta- 
dium victories  back  in  Minnesota  during 
Mondale's  school  days  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota — a  winning  streak  that  Fritz 
himself  is  still  riding. 

Another  dramatic  moment  came  when  the 
Carters  arrived  at  the  Visitor's  Center  Sec- 
tion of  the  Inaugural  Ball,  where  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  couples  were  struggling  for 
dancing  space  on  three  floors,  each  larger 
than  a  football  playing  field. 

We  had  inadvertently  found  sitting  room 
with  about  five  formally  dressed,  yet  fun- 
loving  young  couples  who  told  us  they  had 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  a  few  pints  of 
high  quality  Scotch  unavailable  elsewhere. 
When  the  Carters  arrived,  these  belles  made 
Mrs.  Ostrander  the  guardian  of  their  bulging 
purses,  mink  capes  and  ermine  stoles.  They 
asked  me  to  guard  their  Scotch,  while  mov- 
ing toward  the  Presidential  couple.  But  I 
also  took  flight,  hoping  In  vain  to  dance  with 
Rosalynn  Carter! 

When  the  Carters  had  departed,  and  things 
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began  to  quiet  down,  our  fellow  merrymals- 
ers  returned  for  their  fur  coits  and  purses. 
To  lighten  their  load,  we  finished  the  Scotch 
with  them. 

They  Invited  us  to  anothei 
party.   But,   having   previous 
with  otir  California  friends 
us  at  our  hotel  Just  across 
reluctantly  declined  and  headed 
a.m.  breakfast  date.  It  was  a 
wideawake  night. 

The  confidence  and  tnist  thjat  Carter-Mon- 
dale  supporters  have  In  each  other  is  Indic- 
ative of  what  we  can  expe;t  In  our  new 
government. 
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WHAT  ENERGY  PR  3BLEM? 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februari   9,  1977 
Spe  iker, 
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But  let  us  try  to  see  the  picture  whole. 
Conservation  alone  will  never  move  us  to- 
ward three  essential  energy  goals:  keeping 
our  families  warm  In  winter,  avoiding  black- 
mall  in  foreign  affairs  and  providing  the  Jobs 
for  those  who  need  them.  All  those  goals.  In 
the  end.  require  action  on  the  supply  side. 

Yet  despite  all  the  Jokes  about  Mrs.  Carter's 
tears,  and  the  self-righteous  scanning  of  one 
another's  thermostats,  we  continue  to  Ignore 
this  more  vital  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
crisis.  No  leader  in  either  party  has  had  the 
courage  to  say  plainly  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  compromise  some  of  the  dreams  for 
ecological  perfection  now — that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  moving  on  new  energy  produc- 
tion, and  that  this  Is  indisputably  going  to 
have  to  mean  some  compromises  on  the  en- 
vironmental side. 

For  starters,  we  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
pedite the  flow  of  oil  from  Alaska.  We're 
going  to  have  to  proceed  with  the  safe  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power — an  area  where 
the  U.S.  pioneered  in  war,  but  has  lagged  be- 
hind many  of  Its  competitors  In  peace.  We're 
going  to  have  to  encourage  the  development 
of  more  desirable  alternative  sources  for  the 
future,  such  as  solar  power.  Most  urgently 
and  most  immediately,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  making  far  better  use  of  this  nation's 
huge — and  Internationally  unique — reservoirs 
of  coal. 

We're  not  out  of  energy,  but  we  do  seem 
to  be  awfully  short  on  guts.  What  we  need  Is 
not  more  sweaters  but  more  sense.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  need  a  massive  new  government 
spending  program — but  we  do  need,  openly 
and  honestly,  to  assign  a  premier  national 
priority  to  increasing  our  own  energy  re- 
sources. We  have  gabbed  about  this  for  the 
three  and  a  half  years  since  the  Arabs  stuck 
their  finger  In  our  eye,  but  we  have  disgrace- 
fully failed  to  do  it. 

Just  as  we  have  to  have  the  courage  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  for  environmental  com- 
promise— m  all  our  interests,  including  those 
of  futiu-e  generations — so  we  have  to  stop 
talking  political  malarkey  and  start  talking 
economic  sense  on  such  Issues  as  finally  re- 
mo\ing  the  controls  on  natural  gas  prices, 
and  allowing  the  market-price  system  ( which 
Is,  quite  simply,  the  best  tool  we  have)  to  get 
lis  the  energy  and  other  resources  that  an  ex- 
panding economy  will  need. 

We're  In  a  Jam  now,  and  It  Is  to  a  distaste- 
ful extent  our  own  fault.  Instead  of  moving 
to  encourag9  energy  production,  we  have 
twice  since  the  embargo  penalized  the  energy 
Industry  with  new  taxation.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing boldly  to  develop  our  own  resources,  we 
have  temporized  with  every  pressure  group 
en  the  political  scene.  Now  we're  freezing, 
and  worried,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  lower 
our  thermostats,  but  the  real  tragedy  would 
be  If  we  once  again  failed  to  look  at  the  cold 
facts  behind  our  self-induced  crisis. 


FUTURE    HOMEMAKERS    OF 
AMERICA    WEEK 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  many 
people  throughout  om-  country  will  be 
observing  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week  during  Februai-y  6-12. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is  one 
of  six  vocational  agencies.  It  is  part  of 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school  home 
economic  curriculum  that  provides  mean- 
ing and  motivation  for  our  youth  to 
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reach  out  beyond  the  classroom  environ- 
ment. Rather  than  be  structured  in 
teaching  the  domestic  necessities,  the 
organization  provides  unique  opportuni- 
ties for  our  young  people  to  develop  citi- 
zenship and  leadership  qualities  and 
helps  them  to  deal  with  the  role  of  both 
wage  earner  and  homemaker. 

There  are  199  chapters  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  which  all  work  toward  bet- 
tering their  own  lives  as  well  as  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  have  worked  on 
pertinent  projects  such  as  with  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  March  of  Dimes  to 
stress  the  importance  of  peer-group  edu- 
cation of  birth  defects  and  the  dangers  of 
teenage  pregnancy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  has  inspired  our  youth  to  as- 
sert renewed  pride  and  self-respect 
through  their  potential.  I  want  to  share 
these  fine  qualities  of  this  organization 
with  my  colleagues.  I  also  want  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  to  members  within  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  and  to  those 
throughout  our  Nation. 
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ALASKAN  NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
many  important  energy  decisions  Con- 
gress will  make  this  year,  a  vital  one 
will  decide  by  what  route  to  bring  Alas- 
kan natural  gas  to  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  El-Paso  Ail-American 
line  which  will  bring  the  gas  through  a 
pipeline  parallel  to  the  Alaskan  oil 
line,  then  ship  it  by  LNG  tanker  to  Cal- 
ifornia. I  favor  this  plan  over  the  idea 
of  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  because  I 
think  it  is  better  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
safer  environmentally,  enhances  U.S. 
energy  independence,  and  will  bring  the 
gas  to  the  United  States  sooner. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
the  issue  carefully.  The  decision's  im- 
portance is  shown  by  the  fact  that  once 
completely  finished  the  Alaskan  gas  will 
supply  enough  fuel  to  heat  24  million 
homes  a  month  or  protect  1  million  jobs 
a  month.  I  will  insert  a  nev.s  release  I 
Issued  last  we«k  follo^ving  a  decision  by 
a  Federal  Power  Commission  law  judge 
favoring  the  trans-Canadian  line. 

I  would  also  ask  any  Member  inter- 
ested in  the  pipeline  decision  to  contact 
my  oflBce  for  further  information  on  the 
El-Paso  Ail-American  route.  Also  of  in- 
terest are  the  February  2  Congressional 
Record  comments  of  Senator  Young  who 
was  kind  enough  to  add  some  of  my  ear- 
lier remarks  on  this  subject  to  his  own. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington,  Febru.\ry  1. — ^The  decision  by 
a  Federal  Power  Commission  Administrative 
Law  Judge  on  development  of  Alaskan  natxi- 
ral  gas  reserves  was  sharply  criticized  today 
by  U.S.  Congressman  John  P.  Murtha  who 
said  the  decision  would  delay  vital  natural 
gas  reserves  for  the  United  States. 

"The  Judge's  decision  could  delay  delivery 
of  Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  lower  U.S.  by 
a  minimum  of  IV^  years  and  as  much  as  3 


to  5  years,"  Murtha  said.  "This  cold  weather 
emphasizes  the  need  for  gas  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

PPC  Judge  Nathum  Lltt  approved  a  Trans- 
Canadian  project  to  build  a  pipeline  through 
Alaska  and  Canada  to  the  Midwest  United 
States.  Congressman  Murtha  favors  the  El- 
Paso  proposal  which  would  build  a  pipeline 
paralleling  the  Alaskan  oil  line  and  deliver 
gas  by  tanker  to  California  ports. 

"Besides  the  delay  In  the  Canadian  route, 
the  Alaskan  route  would  produce  more  U.S. 
tax  revenue,  more  Jobs  for  Americans,  and  do 
less  environmental  damage  to  the  northern 
wilderness,"  said  Murtha  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations which  oversees  most  federal  energy 
spending. 

"Very  importantly,  the  Alaskan  project  Is 
controlled  totally  by  the  U.S.  and  state  of 
Alaska.  The  Canadian  route  requires  ap- 
proval and  possible  financing  from  Canadian 
national  and  provincial  authorities. 

"The  Alaskan  line  Is  quicker,  better  for  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  moves  us  closer  to  energy 
Independence.  I  am  hopeful  President  Carter 
and  Congress  will  reverse  this  decision." 

Murtha  said  he  based  delay  estimated  on 
problems  of  wlnt«r  construction  In  new  arc- 
tic regions,  required  approval  by  the  Ca- 
nadian government  and  Its  provinces,  and 
settlement  of  native  claims  disputes  (already 
cleared  In  Alaska  but  unsettled  In  Canada  ) 

Even  the  quicker  El-Paso  route  would  not 
get  any  gas  to  the  U.S.  before  1982.  Following 
final  PPC  approval  the  President  and  Con- 
gress must  review  and  approve  any  decision 
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levels  have  not  sufficiently  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  energy  crisis; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  superin- 
tendent Is  directed  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  energy,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  reduction  of  building 
temperatures,  and 

Therefore,  be  It  further  resolved  that  the 
local,  State  and  Federal  goverrmients  are  en- 
couraged to  strive  towards  preventing  future 
energj'  shortages  by  Immediately  taking  ac- 
tion to  encourage  the  development  of  oiu- 
natural  resources  and  the  long  range  devel- 
opment of  energies  other  than  from  natural 
gas,  petroleum,  and  coal. 


A  MODEL  EXAMPI.E  OF  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

op   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  devastating  winter  In 
the  history  of  southern  Michigan,  where 
subzero  temperatures  have  been  endured 
for  several  days,  where  working  men  and 
women  have  been  temporarily  released 
from  their  jobs,  and  where  voluntary  en- 
ergy conservation  is  a  way  of  life.  I  must 
commend  the  board  of  education  of  the 
Lawton  Community  School  District  for 
their  approval  of  a  resolution  to  reduce 
the  use  of  energy  in  the  schools  so  that 
life  may  return  to  normal  in  this  snow 
and  ice  bound  region. 

Superintendent  Ray  Bandlow  has  set  a 
fine  example  that  I  trust  will  be  followed 
by  many  public  school  administrators 
across  the  country.  Efforts  being  made  by 
this  Congress  are  net  enough  to  ease  the 
shortages  that  exist  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeastern  States.  Voluntary  energy 
conservation  initiated  on  the  local  level  is 
a  major  step  to  recovery,  more  potent 
than  any  legislation  we  may  adopt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
as  they  return  to  their  home  districts 
this  week,  to  stress  the  importance  of 
voluntary  energy  conservation  and  to 
push  for  approval  by  all  public  school 
systems  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  engulfed  In 
an  energy  crisis  of  great  magnitude,  and 

Whereas  millions  of  American  workers  face 

lay-off  due  to  this  national  emergency,  and 

Whereas  schools  and   industries  in  many 

neighboring  States  have  ceased  operation  due 

to  an  energy  shortage,  and 

Whereas    governmental    agencies    at    all 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  promised  "fireside  chats."  Presi- 
dent Carter  asked  for  a  commitment 
from  the  American  people — to  conserve 
energy.  He  admitted  the  energj-  shortage 
is  not  short  lived,  but  a  continuing  prob- 
lem that  would  not  be  solved  unless  we 
develop  a  national  energy  policy  and  take 
energy  conservation  seriously. 

It  has  been  over  2  years  since  this 
country  experienced  the  long  lines  at  the 
gas  station.  But  in  this  instance,  we  can- 
not blame  an  Arab  oil  embargo  for  our 
problems.  Experts  tell  us  there  has  been 
a  natural  gas  shortage  since  1971 — but  It 
did  not  cause  any  crisis  since  many  in- 
dustries experiencing  a  service  cutoff 
switched  to  other  fuels  and  the  United 
States  has  had  relatively  mild  winters  for 
the  past  several  years.  This  winter  there 
just  was  not  enough  gas  to  go  around 
and  industries  depending  on  natural  gas 
shut  down  and  workers  went  home.  The 
severity  of  the  problem  startled  every- 
one when  schools  had  to  close  and  it  was 
feared  there  was  not  enough  gas  to  sup- 
ply residential  and  other  high  priority 
users. 

To  deal  with  this  immediate  problem, 
President  Carter  sent  to  Congress  an 
emergency  natural  gas  bill  which  gives 
the  President  authority  to  divert  natural 
gas  to  areas  hardest  hit  by  shortages. 
I  am  happy  to  report  I  voted  for  this  bill 
which  is  now  public  law.  But  the  long- 
range  solution  to  alleviate  shortages  de- 
pends upon  whether  we  can  adopt  sound 
conservation  measures  and  stick  to  them. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  there  Is  a  company  in  my  31st  Dis- 
trict of  California  that  is  volimtarily  do- 
ing just  that.  The  Northrop  Corp.  air- 
craft group  in  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  has  in- 
stituted a  energy  conservation  program 
that  has  already  saved  the  local  aircraft 
manufacturer  more  than  100  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  annually. 
Northrop  was  honored  last  week  by  the 
Hawthorne  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  local  Kiwanis  Club  as  part  of  their 
Energy  Conservation  Month  where  local 
Industries  and  businesses  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  energy  conservation  ac- 
tivities. When  a  natural  gas  shortage  was 
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not  a  topic  of  national  concern  In  1974, 
Northrop  started  their  10 -month  survey 
by  maintenance  and  company  techni- 
cians of  all  gas-burning  equipment.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  whether  any 
adjustments  had  to  be  made  for  peak  op- 
erating efiBciency  in  any  of  the  heaters, 
water  heaters,  boilers  and  ovens  in  the 
plant.  Northrop  engineers  have  estimated 
the  survey  has  cut  down  on  the  plant's 
use  of  gas  significantly.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  gas  they  saved  would  supply 
approximately  12.000  Hawthorne  homes 
with  gas  for  a  normal  month. 

The  example  set  by  the  community  of 
Hawthorne  and  the  Northrop  Corp.  Is  a 
model  for  all  of  us.  On  their  own  Initia- 
tive, they  are  doing  exactly  what  the 
President  asked  and  they  are  doing  it  vol- 
untarily. Since  the  plant  is  located  In 
southern  California,  they  do  not  have  to 
be  afraid  severe  weather  will  cut  off  their 
natural  gas  supply,  but  they  realized  en- 
ergy conservation  is  not  a  regional  mat- 
ter. If  natural  gas  has  to  be  redistributed, 
then  we  should  all  be  trying  to  save  so 
there  is  enough  to  go  around.  Also.  I 
think  it  is  significant  they  Instituted  this 
program  long  before  a  crisis  hit  us. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  urge  them 
to  adopt  similar  measures  in  their  own 
communities.  The  city  of  Hav.thorne  and 
the  Northrop  Corp.  are  to  be  highlv  com- 
mended and  congratulated  for  demon- 
strating this  type  of  national  awareness 
and  community  concern. 


SISTER  JOAN  KISTER  HONORED 
WITH  HEART  MEDAL  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  HEALTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  those  who  deserve  the  most 
credit  seek  the  least  recognition,  and 
display  only  modesty  for  their  achieve- 
ments. This  is  precisely  the  manner  in 
which  Sister  Joan  Kister  behaves,  and  it 
was  not  until  I  read  an  article  in  News- 
day  that  I  became  aware  of  Sister  Joan's 
recent  accomplishments. 

Sister  Joan  is  unique  in  that  her  activi- 
ties extend  into  a  variety  of  areas  be- 
yond that  of  her  commitment  to  the 
Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary.  When 
one  speaks  of  Sister  Joan,  reference  must 
also  be  made  of  her  work  as  a  construc- 
tion planner  and  registered  nurse. 

Sister  Joan's  interest  in  drafting  be- 
gan 37  years  ago,  when  she  took  an 
after-school  course  in  drafting  at  St. 
Mark's  High  School  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Since  that  time.  Sister  Joan  has  used 
the  combination  of  her  drafting  tech- 
niques and  her  nursing  degree  to  super- 
vise and  expand  hospitals  around  the 
world.  In  1957,  she  set  off  to  perform 
these  duties  for  a  hospital  in  Pondoland, 
South  Africa,  and  was  so  successful  that 
she  was  sent  to  supen'ise  the  expansion 
of  hospitals  on  Reunion  Island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  in  Petaling.  Malaysia. 
Sister  Joan  has  been  tireless  in  her  ef- 
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forts  and  has  continued  to 
tude  of  skills  to  benefit  u; 
Sister  Joan  took  over  the 
of  a  210-bed  expansion 
Francis  Hospital  in  Roslyn 
time  that  she  earned  her  n 
hard-hatted  nun,"  for 
not  supervise  from  behinc 
board,  but  rather,  she 
the  construction  site  daily 
traditional  workman's  hare 
genuity  in  ordering  an 
ing   method  for  the 
credited  by  hospital  ofiBcials 
months  of  work  and  millions 
The  "hard-hatted  nun" 
found  theii-  way  into 
papers  here  and  abroad 
expansion,  the  hospital 
to  St.  Francis  Hospital 
ter. 

Sister  Joan,  who  holds 
gree  in  health  services 
was  made  executive  directdr 
pital  in  1973.  On  February 
receive  the  Heart  Medal  for 
ment  of  Health  given  by 
board  of  directors.  I  woulc 
Sister  Joan  my  personal 
for  an  honor  richly  deservei  I 

I  consider  my  constituents 
particularly    fortunate    to 
Joan  working  in  our  district 
lieve  that  we  can  all  be 
unending  devotion  to  the 
of  health  facilities  and  he: 
accomplishments  in  this 


ise  her  multi- 
aU.  In  1970, 
coordination 
ijroject  at  St. 
It  was  at  this 
ckname,  "the 
Joan  did 
her  drawing 
ventured  out  to 
donning  the 
hat.  Her  in- 
adjranced  build - 
project  has  been 
with  saving 
of  dollars, 
her  project 
nuijierous  news- 
after  the 
chahged  its  name 
anji  Heart  Cen- 

master's  de- 
a^ministration, 
of  the  hos- 
18,  she  will 
the  Advance- 
he  hospital's 
like  to  offer 
co^igratulations 

and  I  to  be 

have    Sister 

but  I  be- 

thahkful  for  her 

improvement 

outstanding 
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ALTON  LOCK  AND  1  JAM  26 


HON.  PAUL  FIN1>LEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 


Speak  iY 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr. 
Dam  No.  26  at  Alton.  111.,  is 
most   important    link    in 
waterway  transportation  system 
just  below  the  confluence 
Mississippi  and  IlUnois 
foot  long  lock  must  handle 
barges  as  any  other  600 
Mississippi   River  system 
facility   is   inadequate   anc 
causes  delays  in  moving 
upper  Midwest  and  grain  to 
kets.  Moreover,  it  is  deteriorating 

The  House  Pubhc  Work; 
has  promised  speedy  consic  eration 
bill  authorizing  construction 
facility  with  a  single  1.200 
tion  this  year  is  of  the  uttnost 
tance.   Congress   must 
there  will  be  no  interruption 
which  would  adversely 
Midwest's  economy.  Past 
ready  needlessly  cost  consiniers 
of    dollars.    The   new 
greatly  reduce  this  waste 
money. 

The  bill  I  am  introducink 
Congressman  Price  authorizes 
ate  construction  of  a  new 
1.200 -foot  lock,  as  recommehded 
by  the  administration,  anc 
complete  study  of  the  Mid  vest 
transportation  and  ecologi  ;al 
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hope  Congress  will  act  speedily  on  my 

biU. 


BANKS  AND  UNIONS:   UNEQUAL 
BEDFELLOWS 


HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 


OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Simday's 
New  York  Daily  News  contained  an  arti- 
cle by  Victor  Gotbaum,  executive  direc- 
tor of  District  Council  37,  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employee.'^  and  Edward  Handman, 
the  council's  director  of  public  relations, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
garding the  role  of  the  banks  and  the 
unions   in  the  city's  fiscal  crisis.  This 
article  sets  forth  some  of  the  important 
contributions  made  by  the  unions: 
The  Banks  and  Unions:   Unequal 
Bedfellows 
(By  Victor  Gotbaum  and  Edward  Handman) 

For  a  couple  of  weeks  now,  the  mayor  of 
New  York  has  been  meeting  with  the  banks 
to  discuss  the  banks'  request  for  "outside 
controls"  over  the  city  budget.  The  banks 
have  been  telling  his  honor  that  before  they 
win  agree  to  stretch  out  payments  due  them 
on  MAC  bonds  they  hold,  they  want  to  make 
certain  that  New  York  City  will  be  run  under 
the  supervision  of  some  kind  of  "outside  con- 
trols." What  the  mayor  has  yet  to  make  clear 
to  the  people  of  this  city  Is  exactly  what 
kind  of  "outside  controls"  the  banks  propose. 

First,  they  suggested  an  outside  commis- 
sion to  "monitor  and  control  the  budgeting 
and  financing  of  New  York  City  and  Its  cov- 
ered agencies."  That's  all,  just  control  over 
the  budgets  for  schools,  police,  hospitals, 
fire,  libraries — you  name  It.  The  last  word 
on  what  New  York  City  will  or  will  not  do 
for  Its  citizens  wUl  rest  in  a  "commission." 

The  mayor  hasn't  mentioned  yet,  either, 
how  long  the  banks  feel  these  "outside  con- 
trols" should  go  on.  Take  a  guess.  But  re- 
member, think  like  a  banker.  The  bankers 
feel  a  reasonable  time  for  an  outside  com- 
mission to  monitor  and  control  New  York 
City  would  be  20  years. 

Another  little  zlnger  the  banks  slipped  In 
is  that  in  any  year  the  city  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  Increasing  Its  budget  appropria- 
tions more  than  STt  over  the  year  before.  If 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up  7%  one  year,  and 
chalk,  oU,  asphalt,  hospital  supplies,  all  go 
up  an  average  of  T^c,  we  will  Just  have  to 
cut  back  more  services  to  meet  the  commis- 
sion's 5%  ceiling. 

The  banks  have  been  asked  to  defer  pay- 
ments on  the  principal  on  MAC  bonds.  They'll 
still  collect  the  interest,  but  if  the  city 
could  put  ofif  paying  the  principal  It  can 
save  $105  million  in  cash  this  year.  The 
banks  also  thought  it  would  be  nice,  then.  If 
the  interest  on  their  MAC  bonds  covild  be 
raised  a  little,  or  a  lot. 

The  city  asked  the  pension  funds  of  the 
municipal  unions  to  do  the  same  thing,  defer 
payments  on  the  principal  of  their  MAC 
bonds.  The  unions  agreed  and  put  no  condi- 
tions on  the  money. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  how  the  unions  and 
the  banks  have  balled  out  the  city  together. 
It  hasn't  been  qiUte  50-50  between  them, 
however.  Right  now,  the  banks  hold  1.4  bil- 
lion dollars  in  city  and  MAC  securities.  The 
unions  hold  2.1  billion,  50^^  more.  The 
unions  have  committed  themselves  to  buy 
another  1.6  billion  before  June  30,  1978.  The 
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banks  have  committed  nothing.  The  banks 
haven't  put  any  money  in  the  city  since 
September  30,  1975. 

What  if  union  leaders  thought  like  bank- 
ers. Suppose  Gotbaum,  Maye  and  all  those 
other  heavies  told  the  city,  "You  want  ua  to 
defer  payments?  Okay,  but  first  you  have  to 
raise  the  Interest  you're  paying  us  now.  Sec- 
ond, we  want  20-year-controls  on  the  city  to 
see  that  we  have  no  layoffs  and  no  cuts  In 
salaries,  fringes  or  pensions  for  the  next  20 
years." 

The  attack  on  the  unions  would  come  from 
every  paper,  every  station,  every  politician 
and  would-be  politician  who  ever  woke  up  in 
the  morning  wondering  how  to  get  his  name 
In  the  papers  that  day.  But  when  such  an 
idea  comes  from  the  banks,  our  mayor  doesn't 
even  bother  to  tell  us  about  It  and  our  medla- 
mavens  don't  think  It's  worth  discussing. 
Except,  of  course,  for  the  paper  in  your  hand 
right  now.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the  fiscal 
crisis  Is  that  the  municipal  unions  and  The 
News  actually  found  something  they  could 
agree  on:  that  this  city  can't  turn  Its  back 
on  Its  banks. 

Lately,  the  banks  sound  like  they're  ready 
to  settle  for  less.  But  from  their  point  of 
view  it  doesn't  hurt  to  ask,  they  don't  get 
embarrassed  by  asking  for  too  much.  They've 
learned  that,  to  paraphrase  that  popular 
line  of  a  few  years  ago,  "Being  rich  means 
never  having  to  say  you're  sorry." 


SAVE  THE  "LUCKY  LOU" 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
remiss  not  to  mention  to  my  colleagues 
the  growing  campaign  to  save  the  U.S.S. 
St.  Louis  from  the  scrap  heap. 

V^Thy  save  the  St.  Louis,  or  "Lucky  Lou" 
as  she  is  so  affectionately  known?  Be- 
cause this  ship  represents  the  spirit  that 
brought  together  the  peoples  of  our  Na- 
tion in  those  dark  early  days  of  World 
War  n.  This  is  the  spirit  that  President 
Carter  referred  in  his  first  fireside  chat. 

For  the  U.S.S.  St.  Louis  was  the  only 
large  warship  to  get  underway  during 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  For  Amer- 
icans in  that  dark  December  it  was  a 
stirring  site  to  see  this  proud  ship  steam- 
ing ahead,  fiags  flying,  guns  blazing, 
while  other  mighty  ships  were  crippled 
in  their  berths  in  the  harbor.  This  picture 
proved  that  the  U.S.  Navy  might  be  down 
for  an  8  count,  but  the  count  of  9  and  10 
would  be  a  long  time  coming. 

But  the  U.S.S.  St.  Louis  did  not  rest, 
for  on  February  1,  1942.  the  St.  Louis 
took  part  in  the  hit-and-run  raid  on  the 
Marshall-Gilbert  Islands.  This  was  the 
Navy's  first  offensive  action  in  World 
War  n.  To  our  people,  the  going  on  the 
offensive  was  a  great  morale  builder. 

The  "Lucky  Lou"  was  hit  and  rehit  by 
enemy  bombs  and  torpedoes.  It  always 
managed  to  stay  in  action. 

I  was  on  board  during  the  Battle  of 
Kulu  Gulf  on  July  3,  1943,  when  we  took 
torpedo  hits. 

Now,  however,  luck  may  be  running  out 
unless  the  crew  rallies  to  save  the  U.S.S. 
St.  Louis.  In  1951,  "Lucky  Lou"  was  sold 
to  the  Brazilian  Navy.  In  1976,  she  was 
decommissioned  and  is  scheduled  for 
scrap. 


Februanj  9,  1977 

"All  hands"  are  hearing  the  campaign 
to  save  the  "Lucky  Lou,"  and  are  re- 
sponding. 

It  is  being  conducted  by  Al  Seton  of 
Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10306.  Al  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  ship's  news- 
paper, the  Hubble  Bubble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  detail  the 
"Save  Lucky  Lou"  campaign  at  greater 
length,  I  ask  the  following  articles  be 
placed  in  the  Record.  These  articles  and 
letters  are  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  the  Ai'izona  Republic,  and  the 
Staten  Island  Advance. 

The  articles  follow: 
Cruisek  St.  Louis,  Wokld  War  II's  "Lucky 
Lou,"    Awaits    Scrap   Heap 
(By  /..  J.  MlUner) 

Luck  Is  running  out  fast  for  the  lady 
known  as  "Lucky  Lou." 

"Lucky  Lou" — once  carried  on  the  United 
States  Navy  register  as  the  light  cruiser  USS 
St.  Louis — survived  the  Inferno  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, slugged  It  out  with  Japanese  surface 
craft,  submarines,  aircraft  and  shore  bat- 
teries and  absorbed  nature's  worst  in  the 
shape  of  Aleutian  gales,  all  with  a  compara- 
tively low  loss  of  life. 

The  St.  Louis  was  decommissioned  In  1946. 
sold  to  Brazil  In  1951  and  renamed  the  Alml- 
rante  Tamandare. 

Brazil,  modernizing  Its  navy  with  fast, 
modern  frigates,  has  decommissioned  the 
Tamandare.  Now,  the  salt-encrusted  38-year- 
old  veteran  awaits  the  end  at  the  hand  of 
the  shlpwTeckers — to  be  sold  for  scrap. 

The  St.  Louis  saw  World  War  II  combat 
service  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
shall Islands,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Solo- 
mons, the  Marianas,  Leyte  and  Okinawa.  It 
was  credited  with  sinking  seven  Japanese 
warships  and  it  earned  11  battle  stars. 

It  was  christened  April  15,  1938,  by  Miss 
Nancy  Lee  Morrill  of  Ladue,  the  1937  Veiled 
Prophet  Queen. 

Mindful  of  the  traditions  that  bad  luck 
haunts  a  ship  unless  the  bottle  of  champagne 
is  broken  on  the  first  swing.  Miss  Morrill 
swung  with  gusto — and  success.  (Miss  Morrill 
now  Mrs.  Robert  Brookings  Smith,  still  lives 
In  Ladue.) 

"Lucky  Lou"  was  the  fourth  American 
ship  and  the  last  cornbat  vessel  to  bear  the 
name  St.  Louis.  Another  USS  St.  Louis,  an 
amphibious  cargo  ship,  was  launched  in  1969. 

On  that  Sunday  morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941, 
the  "Lucky  Lou"  was  berthed  at  a  pier  near 
Battleship  Row,  the  prime  target  of  the 
Japanese. 

The  vessel  had  docked  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  Nov.  28  to  be  fitted  with  radar.  Two  of 
the  ship's  eight  boilers  were  out  of  service, 
as  were  most  of  Its  eight  five-Inch  guns  of 
the  secondary  battery.  Fifteen  six-Inch  guns 
made  up  the  10,000-ton  cruiser's  main  bat- 
tery. 

The  St.  Louis  escaped  undamaged  in  the 
hall  of  bombs  and  torpedoes  that  capsized 
the  battleship  Oklahoma  and  blew  up  the 
Arizona. 

Crewmen  hastily  fired  the  two  boilers  and 
manned  the  five-lnchers,  and  the  ship  be- 
gan shooting  back.  The  St.  Louis  was  credited 
with  downing  three  aircraft. 

Under  the  command  of  Capt.  George  A. 
Rood,  the  St.  Louis  backed  away  from  Its 
berth  at  9:31  a.m..  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  attack  began.  It 
headed  down  the  narrow  channel  for  the 
open  sea  at  20  knots — well  above  the  normal 
speed  of  eight  knots. 

Good  luck  for  "Lucky  Lou"  began  at  the 

channel's  exit.  A  Japanese  midget  submarine 

fired  two  torpedoes,  but  both  went  astray. 

Then    followed   the   grim    days    in   which 

the  St.  Louis  earned  Its  11  combat  stars. 

On  Feb.  1,  1942,  the  St.  Louis  participated 
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in  the  Navy's  first  attack  operation  In  the 
war — a  raid  on  Japanese  bases  In  the  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  Islands. 

Then,  in  an  abrupt  change  of  climate,  the 
St.  Louis  steamed  to  the  Aleutians  In  the 
North  Pacific  and  bombarded  the  Island  of 
Klska. 

The  vessel's  luck  held  against  natural 
disasters.  Off  Kodlak,  a  gale  parted  a  link  In 
one  of  its  two  anchor  chains.  Had  the  other 
chain  parted,  the  vessel  would  have  been 
blown  ashore. 

Returning  to  the  South  Pacific,  the  St. 
Louis  Joined  the  group  of  outnumbered,  out- 
gunned and  outweighed  American  ships  in 
the  "Slot"  between  Bougainville  and  the 
Guadalcanal  Islands  in  daily  battles  with  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy's  "Tokyo  Express." 

The  cruiser  maintained  Its  reputation  of 
"Lucky  Lou"  when  bombarding  the  Island 
of  Kolombangara  from  Kula  Gulf.  The  ship 
was  hit  in  its  bow  by  a  torpedo,  which  caused 
extensive  damage,  but  no  loss  of  life. 

The  St.  Louis  retxirned  to  the  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  Navy  Yard  for  repairs.  Here,  the  ship 
finally  unloaded  articles  not  needed  for  com- 
bat, Including  a  25-plece  sliver  set  donated 
by  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  Unfortunately, 
the  service  has  not  been  seen  by  authorities 
since. 

In  the  Green  Islands  north  of  Bougainville, 
the  ship's  luck  finally  ran  out,  when  a  Japa- 
nese bomb  killed  23  men. 

The  St.  Louis  participated  in  1944  In  land- 
ings In  the  Marianas  and  on  Leyte  in  The 
Philippines.  In  the  Gulf  of  Leyte.  the  St. 
Louis  first  encountered  the  Japanese  kami- 
kaze, or  suicide  pilots. 

The  ship  wa.s  refueling  on  Nov.  27,  1944, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  10  planes,  five  of 
them  kamikazes.  In  a  40-minute  engagement 
the  St.  Louis's  gunners  downed  six  planes. 
But  it  lost  15  men  and  suffered  serious  dam- 
age. 

On  April  1,  1945.  the  St.  Louis  poured  1450 
rounds  onto  Okinawa.  This  was  part  of  the 
record  salvos  of  26.265  five  and  six-Inch 
rounds  fired  in  the  Rytikyus  campaign. 

What  now  for  "Lucky  Lou"? 

A.  I.  Seton  of  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  is  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a  USS  St.  Louis  Associa- 
tion. He  suggests  that  if  the  vessel  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  welder's  torch,  at  least 
Its  main  mast  can  be  brought  to  St.  Louis. 

And  he's  even  thlnkin"?  of  having  the  ship 
towed  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis — despite 
Its  23-foot  draft  and  the  river's  nine-foot 
channel.  Seton  thinks  It  could  be  accom- 
plished by  stripping  the  vessel  of  guns  and 
other  equipment  and  bringing  it  upriver  In 
the  spring,  when  the  Mississippi  Is  often 
swollen. 

Those  Interested  in  Seton 's  effort  can  reach 
him  at  220  Otis  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
10306. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Nov.  4,  1976] 

Brazil  Navy  Scrapping  Lucky  U.S.S. 

"St.  Louis" 

Rio  de  Janiero. — The  U.S.S.  St.  Louis,  the 
first  ship  to  escape  from  Pearl  Harbor  under 
her  own  power  In  the  Japanese  attack  In 
1941,  has  come  to  rest  In  her  last  harbor  near 
Rio  de  Janiero. 

The  lean  gray  cruiser,  which  became 
known  as  the  "Lucky  Lou"  because  of  a  se- 
ries of  dramatic  escapes  during  World  War 
n,  has  been  decommissioned  from  the  Bra- 
zilian navy,  which  bought  her  25  years  ago. 
She  Is  anchored  In  Guanabara  Bay  awaiting 
sale  for  scrap. 

The  ship,  which  once  carried  crews  of  up 
to  1,000  men,  Is  almost  deserted.  Twenty- 
three  Brazilian  seamen  are  removing  her 
guns,  equipment  and  valuable  metal  before 
the  Brazilian  navy  auctions  off  the  hulk. 

The  St.  Louis,  the  only  ship  to  reach  the 
open  sea  during  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  was 
sold  to  Brazil  In  1951  and  given  one  of  the 
most  honored  names  the  Brazilians  could  be- 
stow— that  of  Joaquin  Marques  Lisboa,  the 
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marquis  of  Tamandare,  father  of  the  Brazil- 
ian navy. 

"The  Tamandare  was  our  second  largest 
ship  for  many  years,"  said  Capt.  Mario  Ra- 
mlro  da  Sllva,  who  Is  supervising  the  strip- 
ping operations.  "Only  the  Mlnas  Oerals,  an 
aircraft  carrier  purchased  from  Britain,  Is 
larger." 

Da  Sllva  recalled  that  the  good  fortune 
that  saved  the  Lucky  Lou  from  Japanese 
bombs  also  saved  her  from  hostile  fire  In  a 
Brazilian  coup. 

The  Incident  took  place  Nov.  11,  1965,  and 
was  the  only  time  In  the  ship's  25  years  of 
Brazilian  service  that  It  saw  military  action. 
Carlos  Colmbra  da  Luz,  then  Interim  presi- 
dent of  Brazil,  got  Into  a  dispute  with  his 
war  minister.  Gen.  Henrique  Telxelra  Lett. 

Lott  and  the  Brazilian  army  took  control 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lutz  and  hLs  followers.  In- 
cluding Carlos  Lacerda,  Brazilian  editor  and 
politician,  fied  aboard  the  Tamandare  In  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  stay  In  power  by 
sailing  to  the  Port  of  Santos  and  then  es- 
tablishing the  government  In  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Tamandare  had  been  under  repair  and 
only  two  of  her  eight  boilers  were  function- 
ing. The  ship's  progress  during  the  escape 
was  much  slower  than  usual,  making  It  an 
apparently  easy  target  as  she  steamed  past 
Ft.  Copacabana  on  the  point  between  the 
fashionable  Rio  districts  of  Copacabana  and 
Ipanema. 

Capt.  Silvio  Heck  wrote  in  the  ship's  log. 
"Fort  Copacabana  opened  string  fire  against 
the  Tamandare  and  the  situation  became 
critical  .  .  .  Using  the  great  volume  of  fire  I 
had  at  my  disposal  we  probably  could  have 
silenced  the  fort  in  a  few  minutes  but  It 
would  have  been  very  dangerous  to  the  dense-  \ 
ly  inhabited  Copacabana  area." 

The  captain  held  his  fire  and  the  Lucky 
Lou  escaped  despite  22  minutes  of  cannon 
fire  from  the  fort  at  surprisingly  close  range. 
Fourteen  years  earlier,  the  St.  Louis  had 
put  Into  Pearl  Harbor  for  Installation  of  radar 
equipment.  This  time,  six  of  her  eight  boilers 
were  operating,  although  most  of  the  eight 
five-Inch  second  battery  guns  were  not.  The 
ship  had  15  six-inch  guns  In  her  main  bat- 
tery. 

On  Sunday.  Dec.  7.  1941,  Japanese  planes 
attacked  the  harbor,  blowing  up  the  battle- 
ship Arizona  and  rolling  the  Oklahoma  over 
on  her  side.  The  St.  Louis,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  George  A.  Rood,  was  undam- 
aged. She  was  credited  with  shooting  down 
three  Japanese  pla  les. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  attack  be- 
gan, the  St.  Louis  headed  for  open  sea — this 
time  at  20  knots,  well  above  the  normal  8- 
knot  speed.  Lou's  luck  continued  as  a  Jap- 
anese submarine  fired  two  torpedoes  at  the 
ship  and  missed. 

The  10,000-ton  cruiser  was  awarded  1 1  com- 
bat stars  for  service  in  World  War  II.  The 
ship  fought  in  the  first  Navy  attack  on  Jap- 
anese forces  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  is- 
lands. She  participated  in  dally  actions 
against  the  Japanese  navy's  "Tokyo  Express" 
between  Bougainville  and  the  Guaaalcanal 
islands. 

She  was  hit  once  by  a  torpedo  when  bom- 
barding the  Island  of  Kolombangara  from 
Kula  Gulf.  The  torpedo  heavily  dam'iged  the 
ship's  bow.  but  not  one  of  the  Lucky  Lou's 
crew  was  kUled.  The  St.  Louis  also  fought  In 
landings  in  the  Marianas  and  Leyte  and  was 
used  for  troop  transport  els  the  war  ended. 

The  St.  Louis  was  launched  in  Newport 
News,  Va.,  In  April,  1938.  Nancy  Lee  Morrill,  a 
debutante  from  the  St.  Louis  suburb  of 
Ladue,  chrlbtened  the  ship. 

The  ship's  first  commanding  officer  was 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Morrison,  a  native  of  Nor- 
folk. V^a.,  where  the  cruiser  wa.s  commissioned 
In  May  1939.  The  cruiser's  last  skipper  In  the 
Brazilian  navy  was  Capt.  Hugo  Stoffel. 

Da  Sllva  said  the  ship  was  decommissioned 
because  Brazil  is  modernizing  its  naval  forces. 
The  process  of  removing  all  valuable  metal 
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A  campaign  to  save  the 
light  cruiser  which  was  the 
ship  to  get  underway  and 
during   the  Japanese  attack 
bor  Dec.  7,  1941,  Is  under 
Dorp)  Seton,  who  served 
an   enlisted   man   and   then 
two  and  a  half  years.  He  has 
port  of  four  retired  admirals 
officers  on  the  St.  Louis,  which 
Brazilian  navy  In  1951  and 
by  that  country  this  year, 
establish  a  fund  to  "Save 
the  scrap  heap  and  retxu^i  It 
as  a  monument  to  Its  service 
anchored  near  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
after  the  Japanese  attack.  Al 
downed  three  enemy  planes 
on  a  mlnlatxire  submarine. 
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How  delighted  I  was  to 
craft's  Column  recently  of  thi  ■ 
of  New  Dorp  has  put  Into  mo 
palgn  to  save  the  United 
Louis  from  "the  scrap  heap 

My   brother,   Frank   Amblei 
Staten  Islander  aboard  the 
when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Dec.  7.  1941.  She  was  the 
break    through    "The 
out  to  the  open  sea  In  searcl 
("a  one-ship  task  force*"). 

After  serving   aboard  the 
three  years,  my  brother  was 
duty  on  the  West  Coast.  One 
ing  the  local  newspaper  he  wa; 
pictures  of  his  ship.  The  ca 
article  read,  "The  Unsinkabl^ 
"The  Lucky  Lou"  had  been 
times  during  the  Paolf.c  War 
was  taken  the  moment  she 
anese  FUlclde  bomber.   She 
tacks  and  is  still  there  punch|ng 
the  news  account,  he  sent 
letter: 

"As  I  read  and  saw  the 
Girl"  a  chill  went  up  my 
filled  with  mixed  emotions 
served  e.hoiT:}  The  Lucky  Lou 
her  most   troublesome  times 
battle  stars,  numerous  unit 
dltionally  credited  with 
enemy  warships. 

"The   St.   Louis   men   dldn': 
abolit  it  but  in  one  night's 
the-slot"  she  and  two  other 
13  enemy  ships  among  them! 

"Anxious  in  the  thought 
friends    have    been    (and    st 
through  very  rugged  times! 
kind  of  people — people  only 
where    the   crew    have    been 
those  boys  have!  Sorrow  for 
were  less  fortunate  than  myself 
living  today  to  read  about 
"The  Lucky  Lou!'  When  a 
three  times,  then  nickname  t 
Lucky  Lou,"  they  are  indeed 

My  hope  Is  to  read  more  aboiit 
ment  of  the  campaign  to  save 
ize  this  great  ship — and  the 
manned  her  throughout  the 
clflc.  Because  of  them — this 
members  Pearl  Harbor"  every 
Day! — Bettt  Wilbttb,  StapletcD 
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Grateful  fok  Letter  on  SavIng  Warship 
As  spokesman  for  the  office  s  and  men  of 
the  USS  St.  Louis  during  her  Ifetime  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  I  should  like  to  thank 
Betty  Wilbur  for  her  appeal  t  >  "Save  Luckv 
Lou"  published  m  the  Advanc^  recently. 
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We  are  trying  to  do  what  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  wants  to  do,  thinks  should  be 
done,  but  can't  do  for   lack  of  funds. 

The  USS  St.  Louis  Is  a  museum  piece  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  Slim,  fast  and  beau- 
tiful, she  Is  the  last  of  the  world's  true  gun- 
ships  and  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
cruiser  ever  built.  Built  on  a  10  to  1  ratio  of 
length  to  beam,  she  Is  slimmer  than  even 
some  destroyers.  Designed  to  battle  It  out  in 
surprise  gun  duels  under  cover  of  darkness 
or  low  visibility  with  enemy  ships  of  larger 
tonnage,  heavier  guns  and  longer  range,  she 
mounts  a  forest  of  turrets  and  mounts  bris- 
tling with  guns. 

The  United  States  has  preserved  very  little 
of  its  technical  history  and  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  Its  engineers.  The  St.  Louis  repre- 
sented the  latest  technical  advances  of  the 
'30s  and  had  many  unusual  pieces  of  hard- 
ware that  were  engineering  marvels  of  their 
time. 

How  well  the  St.  Louis  performed  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  a  legend  In  the  Navy. 
There  are  some  who  think  her  record  equals 
at  least  those  exploits  of  any  ship  since  oiir 
nation  began. 

Ironically,  if  she  ends  up  In  the  scrap  heap 
In  a  foreign  port,  it  will  happen  during  Amer- 
ica's Bicentennial  Year  after  all  the  parades 
and  speeches,  flag  waving  and  picture  taking. 

What  a  way  for  the  Lady  to  go  I —  Al  Seton, 
New  Dorp. 


FUTURE  ENERGY  DEMAND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  recent  transformation  in  our  per- 
ceptions of  future  energy  growth.  Sev- 
eral expert  studies  completed  in  1976 
have  predicted  a  much  lower  total  en- 
ergy consumption  between  now  and  the 
year  2000  than  was  once  thought.  In 
order  to  explore  the  assumptions  behind 
these  new  projections  and  the  former 
higher  ones,  I  am  chairing  a  briefing  by 
the  Environmental  Study  Conference  on 
Wednesday,  February  16,  from  2  to  4 
p.m.  tentatively  In  room  1310  Longworth. 
I  invite  everyone  interested  in  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  attend. 

The  four  speakers  at  the  briefing  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  a  wide  range  of 
predictions  of  future  energy  demand. 
They  will  be :  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hanrahan, 
Director  of  Analysis  at  ERDA,  Dr.  Alvin 
Weinberg  of  the  Institute  of  Energy 
Analysis  at  Oak  Ridge;  Dr.  Robert  Wil'- 
liams  of  the  Center  for  Environmental 
Studies  at  Princeton  University;  and  Mr. 
Jack  Schenck  of  tlie  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  represents  the  office  at 
ERDA  which  has  mnde  detailed  projec- 
tions of  future  energy  growth  in  terms 
of  various  scenarios.  The  favored  version 
at  present,  which  is  lower  than  their 
earlier  projections,  has  in  the  year  2000 
total  demand  around  144  quads  and 
nuclear  capacity  around  510  glgawatts. 
Mr.  Schenck  represents  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  which  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  Nation's  utilities  has  predicted 
future  electrical  growth  near  6  percent, 
close  to  the  historical  rate  of  doubling 
every  10  years. 
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Last  August,  the  Institute  of  Energy 
Analysis  at  Oak  Ridge  headed  by  Dr. 
Alvin  Weinberg  submitted  its  draft  ver- 
sion of  an  ERDA  funded  study  entitled 
"U.S.  Energy  and  Economic  Growth: 
1975-2010".  The  key  finding  of  their 
study  is  a  projection  of  energy  demand 
which  is  much  lower  than  most  previous 
estimates,  especially  those  of  ERDA. 
There  are  two  scenarios,  a  low  at  101 
quads  and  a  high  at  126  quads  in  the 
year  2000.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
primary  energy  goes  to  electricity  gen- 
eration because  of  the  expected  higher 
price  rises  for  oil  and  gas  compared  to 
coal  and  nuclear.  As  they  conclude,  their 
estimates  are  a  projection  of  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  a  "surprise-free 
world"  with  no  drastic  changes  in  life 
styles  and  with  conservative  estimates  of 
the  rate  of  introduction  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  degree  of  conservation. 

Two  Important  factors  in  the  reduced 
energy  demand  are  a  projected  slower 
rise  in  real  GNP — 2.5  percent  to  3  per- 
cent average  annual  growth  for  the  next 
35  years  compared  to  3.4  percent  since 
1940 — and  gradually  increasing  real  fuel 
prices.  The  lower  GNP  growth  is  due  pri- 
marily to  demographic  trends  especially 
in  the  fertility  rate.  In  general,  the  au- 
thors have  tried  to  bias  their  assump- 
tions towards  the  high  side;  for  ex- 
ample, per  capita  GNP  increases  faster 
than  the  historical  rate  and  unemploy- 
ment is  low. 

Another  recent  study,  entitled  "En- 
ergy Waste  and  Nuclear  Power  Growth," 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  Center  for 
Environmental  Studies  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  funded  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, examines  the  ERDA-48  energy  sce- 
narios and  concludes  that  the  end  uses 
of  electricity  contain  considerable  waste 
of  both  energy  and  economic  resources. 
Consequently,  eflBciency  imnrovements 
which  are  economically  justified  by  the 
expected  Increase  in  the  real  price  for 
electricity — opposite  to  the  preembargo 
trend — can  result  in  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  ERDA's  projections.  Even  the 
"combination  of  all  technologies"  sce- 
nario— COAT — which  supposedly  con- 
tains intensive  energy  conservation,  con- 
tains so  much  waste  according  to  the 
Princeton  group  that  it  really  represents 
an  upper  bound  on  the  U.S.  electricity 
consumption  in  the  year  2000  provided 
cost-effective  eflBciency  improvements 
are  implemented. 

The  mix  of  fuels  which  supply  the  elec- 
tricity is  also  criticized.  The  Princeton 
study  claims  that  the  ERDA  bias  for  fis- 
sion overlooks  one  very  efficient  decen- 
tralized coal  competitor  to  central  .-sta- 
tion power — industrial  cogeneration 
plants  which  produce  both  electricity  and 
steam  on  site — the  latter  from  waste 
heat.  Assuming  the  demand  in  the  year 
2000  as  in  the  COAT  scenario,  they 
estimate  that  30  percent  of  the  electricity 
budget  could  be  supplied  by  cogeneration, 
thus  halving  the  number  of  required  nu- 
clear generating  plants. 

The  latter  two  studies  are  somewhat 
complementary,  the  one  concentrating  on 
total  demand,  with  intentional  emphasis 
toward  the  high  side,  and  the  other  on 
electricity  supply,  with  significantly  in- 
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creased  emphasis  on  conservation.  Both 
imply  greatly  reduced  consumption  rela- 
tive to  ERDA's  past  projections. 

Even  more  recently,  the  massive  Na- 
tional Research  Council  Committee  on 
Nuclear  and  Alternative  Energy  Sys- 
tems— CONAES — has  issued  their  in- 
terim report  which  also  sees  a  slacken- 
ing of  the  energy  growth  rate. 
In  brief,  the  committee  finds : 
A  number  of  factors  make  it  likely  that 
total  demand  for  energy  will  grow  at  a  lower 
rate  in  the  future  than  the  historical  rate, 
and  that  such  lower  growth  Is  desirable  and 
possible  without  detriment  to  other  possible 
goals. 

The  committee  also  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  there  may  well  be  considerable 
leeway,  over  the  long  term,  in  the  amount 
of  end-use  energy  required  for  a  given 
amount  of  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  projections  of 
energy  demand  have  been  used  both  as 
a  driving  force  and  as  a  justification  for 
energy  supply  strategies  and  timetables. 
The  implications  of  these  low  energy 
growth  projections  are  significant  espe- 
cially regarding  the  budget  priorities  for 
such  ERDA  programs  as  the  breeder,  Plu- 
tonium recycle,  conservation,  and  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

Again,  I  invite  everyone  interested  to 
attend  the  briefing  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  between  2  and  4  p.m. 


OUTSTANDING  CONTRIBUTION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  contribution  to 
my  district  by  the  Mingo  Junction  Msgr. 
Dooley  Council  4361  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  This  is  their  20th  anniver- 
sary and  that  means  20  years  of  service 
to  the  community. 

The  members  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, utilizing  their  individual  skills  as 
craftsmen,  built  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall  in  Mingo  Junction;  it  serves  the 
entire  community  and  is  utilized  for  a 
multitude  of  purposes  by  individuals  and 
community  groups.  The  whole  commun- 
ity benefits  from  this  fine  complex. 

This  council,  with  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion to  education  of  young  people  in  the 
community,  has  long  sponsored  the  dis- 
trict's Cub  and  Boy  Scouts.  This  council 
provides  financial  support  to  St.  Agnes 
Elementary  School  and  Catholic  Central 
High  School  in  Steubenville,  as  well  as 
supporting  the  local  public  high  school 
in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  congratulate  all  the  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  on  their  20th  an- 
niversary, for  their  work  in  educating 
young  people  and  their  service  to  the 
community.  They  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  leadership  of  a  truly  fine 
man.  Bishop  John  King  Musslo.  I  look 
forward  to  this  council's  continued  lead- 
ership in  the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  NATURAL  GAS  CRISIS?  WHO 
KNOWS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  2 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress  argu- 
ments rage  unabated  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  natural  gas  shortage  or 
whether  it  is  a  price  shortage. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  to  its  credit,  last  year  and 
this  year  Initiated  inquiries  to  determine 
whether  or  not  producers  are  producing 
at  maximum  eflaciency  and  opening  up 
as  quickly  as  possible  new  fields  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  especially  in  our  offshore 
waters. 

However,  we  still  principally  depend 
on  unaudited  and  unchecked  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  industry  itself  on  estimates 
of  reserves  and  efforts  being  made  to 
bring  new  gas  supplies  on  line.  The  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Speaker,  continues  to  lobby 
hard  for  deregulation  and  thus  has  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest  in  the  supplying 
of  accurate  information  in  my  opinion. 

That  is  why  I  am  soliciting  support 
from  my  colleagues  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Natural  Gas  Re- 
serves with  responsibility  for  auditing 
the  Nation's  gas  reserves,  undertaking 
economic  studies,  and  making  recom- 
mendations for  future  Federal  policy  to- 
ward natural  gas  production. 

I  envision  a  commission  that  will  be 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress,  high 
level  Federal  energy  officials,  and  private 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President  who 
have  expertise  in  the  field  of  natural  gas, 
representing  the  interest  of  both  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

I  solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  legislation.  We  will  never  be  able 
to  develop  a  coherent  energy  policy,  let 
alone  a  natural  gas  policy,  unless  we 
have  reliable  Information  on  which  to 
make  recommendations.  That  would  be 
the  mandate  of  the  Commission  I  pro- 
pose. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  the  colleague  letter  that 
I  have  sent  outlining  the  objectives  of 
the  Commission : 

HoiTSE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1977. 
Re  Natural  gas. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  the  near  future,  I  will 
be  Introducing  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Natural  Gas  Re- 
serves, with  responsibility  for  auditing  the 
nation's  gas  reserves,  undertaking  economic 
studies,  and  making  recommendations  for 
future  Federal  policy  toward  natiu-al  gas 
production. 

The  legislation  is  still  being  drafted,  but  It 
will  provide  that  the  Commission  be  com- 
posed of  Members  of  Congress,  high-level 
Federal  energy  officials,  and  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  President  who  have  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  natural  gas.  representing 
the  interests  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. 

As  we  well  know,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous charges  and  countercharges  as  to  the 
true  availability  of  natural  gas,  and  the  level 
of  prices  reasonably  necessary  to  encourage 
exploration  and  development  of  gas  reserves. 
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There  are  many  well  respected  individuals 
who  are  contending  that  the  shortage  has 
been  contrived  in  order  to  force  deregulation 
of  gas  prices  and  win  even  larger  profits. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Energy  and  Power, 
and  Oversight  and  Investigation  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
have  conducted  inquiries  that  Indicate  there 
is  a  real  need  for  a  comprehensive,  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  nation's  gas  reserves. 
At  present,  the  reserve  information  govern- 
ment must  depend  upon  to  evaluate  the 
crisis  Is  supplied  solely  by  the  gas-producing 
Industry,  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  higher  prices  through  deregula- 
tion. 

The  Commission  I  am  proposing  would 
develop  reserve  information  Independently 
of  any  group  with  a  vested  Interest.  Hope- 
fully, on  the  basis  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  we  will  be  able 
to  settle  once  and  for  all  whether  the  short- 
age is  contrived,  the  product  of  unreallstl- 
cally  low  prices,  or  due  to  other  reasons. 

I  feel  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  set- 
tling the  maze  of  questions  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  natural  gas  shortage  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  Commission  I  am 
proposing  would  provide  us  with  the  an- 
swers. If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this 
proposal,  please  notify  Jonathan  Spear  of 
my  staff,  on  extension  5-6572,  on  or  before 
February  10. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Hughes, 
Mem'ber  of  Congress. 


NEIGHBORHOOD   POLICY    ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act.  This  legislation  addresses  the  need 
for  developing  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated policy  on  neighborhoods.  It 
seeks  to  establish  the  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods  which  would  be  charged 
with  evaluating  the  impact  of  public  pol- 
icies and  programs  on  neighborhoods. 

Despite  the  concerted  efforts  of  many 
private  individuals  in  the  last  severaJ 
years  to  save  inner  city  neighborhoods  of 
our  major  cities  such  as  St.  Louis,  legis- 
lation is  necessary  at  the  Federal  level  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  saving 
neighborhoods  as  viable  places  to  live 
and  to  work.  This  bill  will  seek  to  reverse 
the  present  trends  of  Federal  subsidies 
that  encourage  new  construction  but  also 
tolerate  if  not  promote  deterioration  and 
demolition  of  existing,  soimd,  housing 
stock.  We  need  a  comprehensive  review 
of  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
which  affect  neighborhoods  and  to  assess 
their  impact  on  neighborhoods  and  rec- 
ommend modification  where  necessary. 

In  the  play  "Coriolanus"  William 
Shakepeare  used  the  following  phrase: 
"What  is  the  city  but  the  people?" 
Shakespeare's  words  are  still  true  today. 
America's  cities,  large  and  small,  have 
lost  their  people  as  they  have  taken  an 
age  and  the  fiscal  result  has  been  devas- 
tating. The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  a  prime 
example  of  what  happens  when  the  peo- 
ple leave.  St.  Louis  has  lost  more  popu- 
lation over  the  past  20  years  than  any 
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city  in  the  United  States 
been  a  continuing  local 
seems  to  defy  solution. 
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Fourth,  an  evaluation 
izen-initiated    neighborhood 
tion  efforts  and  a  determination 
public    policy    can    best 
efforts. 

The  Commission  shoulc 
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State,  and  local  laws 
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Include: 
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investment   in    existing 
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ance; 

Third,   policies   to   pretent 
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lining,  speculation  in 
hoods,  and  to  promote  hoi^eownership 
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Fourth,  policies  to  encourage  better 
maintenance  and  management  of  exist- 
ing rental  housing; 

Fifth,  policies  to  make  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures 
at  least  as  attractive  from  a  tax  view- 
point as  demolition  and  development  of 
new  structures; 

Sixth,  modification  in  local  zoning  and 
tax  policies  to  facilitate  preservation  and 
revitalization  of  existing  neighborhoods: 
and 

Seventh,  reorientation  of  existing 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  and  other  tax  and  subsidy 
policies  that  affect  neighborhoods,  to 
better  support  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion efforts. 

VOLTTNTARY    cmZEN    EFTORTS   ENCOURAGED 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
that  while  Federal  help  is  necessary  to 
enable  neighborhoods  to  create  compre- 
hensive and  more  effective  policies,  the 
most  important  element  in  the  resur- 
gence for  cities  is  the  voluntary  effort  of 
our  urban  citizens.  The  voluntary  efforts 
of  neighborhood  organizations  in  St. 
Louis  have  been  more  significant  than 
anything  Government  can  do.  However, 
government  should  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  voluntary  citizen  effort  in  any 
way  possible.  The  Federal  Government 
has  already  discovered,  through  some  of 
its  low-income  housing  projects,  that 
comjnunities  cannot  be  created  by  Gov- 
ernment but  that  a  community  is  a  place 
created  by  people  due  to  the  desire  to 
live  and  work  there. 


JOSEPH  WEINTRAUB 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Weintraub,  retired  chief  justice  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  (Ued  last 
Sunday. 

From  1965  until  1973,  Mr.  Justice 
Weintraub  presided  over  the  court  as  it 
handed  down  some  of  Its  most  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  decisions. 

For  many  of  these  he  authored  the 
opinions,  setting  forth  in  his  own  coura- 
geous way  the  decision  that  the  system 
of  financing  for  the  New  Jersey  public 
schools  was  inequitable  and  unconstitu- 
tional ;  upholding  the  rights  of  consum- 
ers and  expanding  the  civil  liberties  of 
aU. 

Mr.  Justice  Weintraub  combined  a 
firm  belief  in  human  liberty  with  a  re- 
markable ability  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  individual  without  interfering 
with  the  best  interests  of  society. 

Often  his  decisions  at  the  State  level 
set  the  standard  for  future  rulings  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  Weintraub  was  a 
man  of  great  character  and  integrity.  He 
graced  the  court  with  his  presence,  and 
he  dignified  his  fellow  citizens  with  his 
work. 

Our  State  and  our  system  of  justice 
will  miss  his  wisdom  and  his  sense  of 
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justice.  Those  of  us  honored  to  call  him 
our  friend  will  never  forget  his  special 
talent  for  enriching  our  lives. 


NEW  HOPE  IN  CYPRUS? 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  6  con- 
tained a  particularly  discerning  editorial 
on  the  Cyprus  crisis.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House : 

New  Hope  in  Cyprus? 

What  Is  unique  about  the  Cyprus  crisis  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  bound  up  with 
the  diplomatic  and  political  style  of  one 
man,  Henry  Kissinger.  This  Is  said  not  to 
Initiate  a  round  of  recrimination,  which  no- 
body needs,  but  rather  In  the  spirit  of  a  re- 
mark made  many  years  ago  by  Henry  Stlm- 
son,  when  he  was  asked,  "How  on  earth  can 
we  ever  bring  peace  to  the  world?"  He  re- 
plied: "You  begin  by  bringing  to  Washington 
a  small  handful  of  able  men  who  believe  that 
the  achievement  of  peace  is  possible.  Yoii 
work  them  to  the  bone  until  they  no  longer 
believe  that  It  Is  possible.  And  then  you 
throw  them  out  and  bring  In  a  new  bunch 
who  believe  that  it  Is  possible."  Leaving  aside 
how  applicable  It  may  be  to  Mr.  Kissinger's 
frame  of  mind  when  he  left  office,  Mr.  Stlm- 
son's  prescription  may  well  be  relevant  to  any 
number  of  International  disputes  and  con- 
flicts now  seemingly  deadlocked.  For  today. 
It  is  enough  to  note  that  no  sooner  had  a 
"new  bunch"  moved  In  than,  suddenly,  the 
prospects  for  some  movement  on  Cyprus 
started  looking  up.  A  new  American  Initia- 
tive has  been  launched,  with  the  naming  of 
a  special  emissary,  Clark  Clifford,  to  explore 
the  opportunities  for  settlement.  Almost 
overnight,  the  Greek  C3rpriot  majority,  hud- 
dled In  the  South,  and  the  Turkish  Cyprlot 
minority,  settled  behind  the  Turkish  occupy- 
ing army  In  the  North,  have  started  recalcu- 
lating their  odds.  So  have  their  patrons  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  upshot  is  that  a 
situation  that  looked  virtually  incurable  and 
fraught  with  peril  only  a  month  ago  has 
about  It  a  cast  of  cautious  hope  today. 

The  key  has  always  been  In  Ankara.  As  lovg 
as  Turkey  saw  that  the  United  States  was 
tying  the  full  resumption  of  U.S.-Turkish 
military  cooperation  to  renewed  American 
access  to  Turkish  bases,  rather  than  to  prog- 
ress on  healing  the  Turkish-inflicted  wound 
on  Cyprus,  then  things  only  got  worse.  Con- 
gress, controlled  by  forces  demanding  a  roll- 
back of  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
defied  Mr.  Kissinger  on  arms  and  aid  for 
Turkey.  The  Turks  responded  by  closing  ba.ses 
used  by  the  United  States  and  by  edging 
toward  the  NATO  exit  door.  Efforts  to  pro- 
mote talks  on  the  Island  got  nowhere. 

But  Mr.  Carter  said  during  the  campaign, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  has  Just 
restated,  that  progress  on  Cyprus  must  be 
made  before  questions  of  arms  and  aid  can 
be  addressed.  Obviously  with  this  in  mind. 
Turkey  on  Jan.  27  allowed  the  leader  of  the 
Tvu-klsh  Cyprlot  minority,  Rauf  Denktash.  to 
meet  with  the  Greek  Cyprlot  president.  Arch- 
bishop MEikarlos.  It  was  the  first  such  meet- 
ing in  13  years,  and  another  is  planned  on 
Feb.  12.  Various  compromise  formulas  are 
being  discussed  to  allow  the  two  communi- 
ties to  live  side  by  side  In  peace  under  the 
same  governmental  roof.  The  Turkish  politi- 
cal opposition  is  no  doubt  tempted,  as  usual. 
to  denovmce  any  display  of  moderation  as  a 
sellout.  But  there  are  signs,  small  but  prom- 
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ising,  that  the  Turks  realize  that  the  wind 
from  Washington  has  shifted  and  that  this 
may  be  the  time  to  cut  the  appalling  losses 
In  International  prestige,  in  defense  readi- 
ness and  in  access  to  the  European  economy 
that  their  Cyprus  policy  has  inflicted  upon 
them. 

The  Cyprus  crisis  Is  often  perceived  as  the 
product  of  profound  ethnic  rivalries,  which 
are  also  held  accountable  for  the  host  of 
other  problems  that  have  rent  Greek-Turkish 
relations  and  decimated  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean corner  of  NATO  in  recent  years. 
One  does  not  want  to  dismiss  the  ethnic  fac- 
tor: Without  it  there  would  have  been  no 
crisis.  But  the  proximate  cause  of  the  crisis 
was  a  flawed  American  policy,  and  Its  solution 
became  hopelessly  ensnarled  In  executive- 
congressional  combat.  This  makes  It  easier, 
not  harder,  to  try  to  fix  now.  A  sensible  pol- 
icy is  not  only  likely  to  untangle  Greeks  and 
Tvirks  but  to  dissolve  the  ej:ecutive-congres- 
sional  snarl.  It  is  a  time  for  quiet  diplomacy 
and  meaningful  consultation  with  Congress. 
Unlike,  let  us  say,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
the  Cyprus  dispute,  for  all  the  bitterness  that 
has  compounded  it  in  the  past,  may  not  be 
quite  as  intractible  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
seen — or  made — to  be. 


OUR    FREEDOM    TO    ACCEPT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea.«;ed  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Evans,  of  WESH  Television  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  on 
July  21,  1976. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Evans'  speech  deals 
with  'Our  Freedom  To  Accept  Responsi- 
bility." While  the  speech  was  delivered 
last  year  during  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial celebrations,  I  am  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  it  con- 
cerns a  subject  that  we  should  always 
be  thinking  about — the  need  to  continue 
and  increase  public  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  As  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Evans  points  out,  we  have  the  free- 
dom to  participate  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion as  free  citizens  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Government  and  commu- 
nity life. 

The  speech  by  Mr.  Evans  follows: 

Otm  P^EEDOM  To  Accept  Responsibilitt 

(By  John  F.  Evans) 

I  am  honored  to  take  part  in  your  month- 
long  series  of  programs  celebrating  the  Bi- 
centennial, to  be  numbered  among  speakers 
like  Reverend  Smith  and  Dr.  Malone,  and 
Reverend  Mosley  who  will  be  with  you  next 
week. 

You  are  fortunate  that  in  Art  Zimmet  you 
have  the  consummate  program  chairman, 
he  not  only  calls  on  potential  speakers  and 
flatters  them  Into  acceptance,  but  then 
thoughtfully  provides  them  with  the  basis 
for  their  talk — or  at  least  he  did  me,  by 
sending  to  me  a  copy  of  one  of  Herbert 
Davidson's  dally  "Memo  from  the  Editor" 
Items  from  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
which  Arthur  said  he  hoped  would  provide 
me  with  a  theme  for  today.  In  it  Mr.  David- 
son quoted  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  who  quoted  a  speech  from  Kingman 
Brewster.  President  of  Yale,  who  said  that 
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in  his  view  the  first  stage  of  ovir  history  was 
concerned  with  political  freedom,  the  second 
phase  was  concerned  with  economic  freedom, 
freedom  from  scarcity,  freedom  from  want. 
Now,  perhaps  in  1976,  he  suggested,  there 
was  a  chance  to  reach  out  to  a  more  positive 
Ideal,  to  achieve  a  society  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness, whose  greatest  aspiration  is  to  give  all 
Its  members  a  chance  to  make  a  constructive 
difference  in  each  others'  lives, 

I  am  not  entirely  certain  how  President 
Brewster  would  flesh  out  these  concepts  of 
interpersonal  Interplay  or  whether  the  more 
conservative  among  us  would  react  favorably 
to  the  sort  of  society  that  Herbert  Davidson 
and  Scotty  Reston  might  envision  arising 
from  Dr.  Brewster's  concept,  but  I  do  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  with  you 
about  freedoms  in  our  society  and  about  the 
part  that  we  all,  as  individuals,  play  in  pre- 
serving and  expanding  them. 

It  is  too  easy  in  this  hectic  society  of  ours, 
and  too  often  in  our  personal  lives,  that  we 
are  able  to  ignore  or  to  brush  aside  with  catch 
phrases  or  easy  labels  Important  elements  of 
the  freedoms  which  have  been  so  much  a 
topic  of  the  oratory  which  has  accompanied 
this  national  Bicentennial  binge  we've  em- 
barked upon  this  year. 

In  order  to  talk  about  our  freedoms,  past 
present  and  futtire.  It  is  important  to  look  at 
the  system  under  which  they  have  grown, 
now  flourish  and  hopefully  will  be  preserved. 
I've  been  a  little  disappointed  in  many  of  the 
Bicentennial  dwellings  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  government  it 
spawned,  because  they've  not  gone  on  to 
connect  up  that  government  with  our  con- 
cept of  capitalism  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  it  sustains. 

To  me,  the  Interrelationship  seems  clear, 
for  when  we  talk  of  capitalism  and  free  enter- 
prise we're  talking  about: 

A  sj-stem  that  has  made  us  the  most  power- 
ful and  emulated  nation  in  the  world. 

A  system  that  assures  for  each  individual 
a  marketplace  for  his  Ideas. 

A  system  based  on  the  highest  ethical 
standards  of  any  in  the  world. 

A  system  which  Is  the  backbone  for  a 
method  of  government  which  more  than  any 
other  provides  the  maximum  freedoms  for 
all  those  it  seeks  to  serve. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  a  popular  com- 
parison of  capitalism  with  other  Isms  of 
our  times — a  comparison  which  uses  the  own- 
ership of  two  cows  as  Its  basis  .  .  . 

Under  socialism — you  have  two  cows  and 
you  give  one  to  your  neighbor. 

Under  communism — you  have  two  cows, 
the  government  takes  both  and  gives  you  the 
milk. 

Under  fascism — you  have  two  cows,  the 
government  takes  both  and  sells  you  the 
milk. 

Under  nazlsm — you  have  two  cows.  The 
government  takes  both  and  shoots  you. 

Under  capitalism — you  have  two  cows.  You 
sell  one  and  buy  a  bull.  It  Is  too  seldom  we 
stop  to  think  that  this  capitalistic  system  of 
ours,  for  all  the  faults  we  find  with  it  and 
for  all  the  complaining  we  do  about  It  gives 
to  us  six  times  as  many  necessities,  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  as  any  other  people  in 
the  world  possess. 

And  why? 

Because  we  have  the  freedom  to  work — to 
choose  our  occupations  and  our  place  of  work. 
Because  we  have  the  freedom  to  dream — 
goals,  alms,  purposes  and  desires  .  .  .  those 
of  individuals  and  of  groups  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  basic  concept  of  freedom, 
of  otu'  American  system. 

Under  that  system  it  Is  the  total  brain 
power  of  all  the  people  which  benefits  the 
nation. 

This  Is  the  freedom  that  permitted  Henry 
Ford  to  envision  cheap,  mass  production  of 
automobiles. 

This  is  the  freedom  that  permitted  Edison 
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to  create  the  electric  light  bulb,  and  this  is 
the  freedom  that  chaUenges  all  people  to 
dream,  and  thus  to  create,  produce  and  to 
buUd. 

Hand  in  hand  and  equally  Important  is 
our  freedom  to  compete : 

The  dreamer  has  no  monopwly  on  produc- 
ing things  in  our  society. 

The  manufacturer  must  constantly  seek 
ways  to  make  his  product  better,  because  If 
he  does  not,  someone  else  will  market  an 
Improved  product  and  his  business  will  fail. 

We  have  the  freedom  to  advance. 

Each  person  is  free  to  Improve  his  posi- 
tion. 

Leaders  in  every  field  rLse  to  their  posts 
of  leadership  through  the  ranks.  And  it  Is 
through  this  combination  of  freedoms  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  generates  Its  own 
incentive  for  the  development  which  must 
constantly  go  on  to  sustain  It. 

It  Is  through  this  combination  of  freedoms 
that  progress  is  achieved.  .  .  . 

That  the  work  week  of  the  average  em- 
ployee has  been  reduced  almost  one  half  in 
the  last  hundred  years. 

That  employees  wages  buy  today  almost 
seven  times  as  much  as  they  bought  100 
years  ago. 

That  100  years  ago  animals  did  75%  of  the 
production  work  of  the  nation,  men  did  15T 
and  machines  did  only  107r,  whereas  today 
machines  do  more  than  95"^  of  our  produc- 
tion work,  men  less  than  five. 

And  so  our  system  has  flourished,  we  have 
come  a  long  way.  We  have  seen  our  people 
largely  freed  from  want,  poverty,  disease  and 
fear.  We  have  seen  the  level  of  illiteracy  de- 
cline, and  we  have  seen  our  system  forged 
and  defended  by  brave  men  and  true  who 
laid  their  prlnclnles  and  their  lives  on  the 
line  at  places  like  Bunker  Hill,  Gettysburg, 
The  Alamo.  The  Argonne,  Two  Jlma,  Heart- 
break Ridge  and  the  Mekong  Delta.  .And  this 
Is  pood,  for  who  can  quarrel  with  the  im- 
portance of  being  free  from  want  and  free 
from  fear? 

And  yet.  despite  all  this,  we  stand  today. 
In  our  Bicentennial  vear.  facing  a  great  chai- 
lenge  which  T  think  President  Brewster  had 
In  mind  and  which  It  seems  to  me  Is  not 
so  much  to  our  system  as  to  otirsplves  as 
Individuals,  as  citizens  and  as  pnrtlclnants 
In  this  noble  experiment  of  200  years  dura- 
tion we  call  America. 

The  reason  for  this  challenge  Is  under- 
standable. It  Is  very  natural,  in  an  atte  as 
scientifically  soohlstlcated  and  as  nrosner- 
ous  as  this,  that  our  leaders,  political,  scien- 
tific, ves  and  even  spiritual,  shoiiid  bepln  to 
danerle  before  a  dazzled  populace  another 
freedom,  and  that  Is  the  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  is  a  freedom,  if  we  think  about  It. 
that  none  of  us  really  wants.  In  recorded 
history  there  have  been  many  great  societies, 
but  that  of  ancient  Greece,  of  Athens,  la 
probably  the  bes+  known  .  .  .  literate,  cul- 
tured, happy,  peaceful,  rich  .  .  .  nobody 
starved.  And  finally  they  achieved  that  last 
great  freedom,  freedom  from  responsibility. 
And  the  great  society  of  Athens  was  no  more. 

History  suggests  that  the  Athenians  were 
not  alone,  and  that  In  fact  nations  seem 
to  go  through  cycles — from  slavery  to  hope, 
from  hope  to  courage,  and  from  courage  to 
freedom,  from  freedom  to  abundance,  from 
abundance  to  aoathy,  and  from  apathv  back 
again  to  slavery.  But  all  these  steps  depend 
on  the  people  who  take  them.  Certainly  they 
are   not  foreordained. 

Greatness  in  our  society  steins  from  in- 
dividuals achieving  to  the  maximum  of 
their  ability  and  accepting  the  responsibil- 
ity to  perform  In  their  chosen  fields ...  be 
they  housewife,  lawyer,  salesman,  religious 
leader,  educator  or  whatever — but  accepting 
that  responsibility,  not  abdicating  it. 

Tou  today,  gathered  here  as  participants 
in  the  civic  life  of  this  community,  are  rep- 
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resentatlve  of  thousands  of 
throughout  this  state  and 
the  key  to  the  preservation  of 
ness  our  society  has  achlev 
potential  It  has  for  the 
ther  greatness,  because  the 
people  Is  their  Involvement. 

People  all  over  the  world 
than  we,  would  just  love  t< 
Involved,  but  they  can't.  Th4y 
responsibility.  They  don't  ev 
who  Is  going  to  run  the 
or  the  city.  No  the  mark  of 
participation,  and  anytime 
themselves  In  anjrthlng  in 
are   defending   freedom. 

Freedoms,  you  know,  are 
disuse.  No  people  ever  lost 
when  they  exercised  them 
things  about  our  society 
play  this  election  year  Is  tha ; 
to  vote.  We  don't  have  to 
or  the  other.  We  don't  have 
A  lot  of  people  worried  over 
ginning.  How  could  you 
work   without   the 
older  forms  of  society?  Wise 
lin  and  Jefferson  and  others 
a  free  society  with  a  well 
electorate,  there  was  hope  fo 
society — democracy — a  repu 
jKilltlcal  society. 

Tills  freedom  has  been  lost 
tries   because   people    failed 
exercise  It.  Don't  think  that 
In  this  area  an  active 
tion  or  an  aggressive 
that  this  is  answer  enoueh. 

I  don't  mean  to  knock  the 
if  they  didn't  exist  we'd  have 
to  run  our  government.  But 
portion,  as  we  volunteer  to 
government,  to  participate 
and  nomination  for  good 
oflBce,  so  do  we  defend  our 
those  who  govern  us  and 
should  not. 

Freedom  of  worship  Is 
very  fortunate  that  somebody 
decided  that  we  were  not 
state  religion.  This,   too 
of  the  volunteer.  The  great 
Catholic,  Protestant,  that 
and  spiritual  character  of 
and  this  country,  depend  or 
volvement. 

In  many  other  countries 
abdicated  this  responsibility 
ness  of  the  church  In  maklqg 
tlons  has  declined,  and  in 
appeared  entirely.  If  we  are 
freedom,  then  we  must 
work    and    worship    In    the 
choice,  not  merely  give  mon^ 
that  contribute  most  to  thi  \ 
moral  character  of  the  com 
where  they  have  the 
people  supporting  the  priests 
ministers  in  carrying  on 
tian  idea. 

In  fact,  this  Judean- 
Into  being  and  survived  only 
pie  Involvement.  Until  the 
Christ,  state  religions  were 
state  paid  for  the  temples, 
and  paid  for  the  festivals. 

The  people  came,  looked 
Joyed  them.  The  discovery 
Scrolls  revealed  that  others 
Jesus  advanced  the  concepi 
But  nobody  had  volunteered 
to  make  It  live,  to  make  It 
survive  against  the  kind  of 
glon  that  existed. 

Red  Motley,  Publisher  of 
great  speech  from  which  I 
rowed.  In  which  he  points  uf 
ties  were  the  first  voluntee* 
Judean-Chrlstlan  movement 
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Jesus,  whether  you  regard  him  as  great 
prophet  or  Son  of  God,  could  not  have  made 
this  idea  survive  to  become  the  hope  of  peace 
for  millions  of  people.  They  were  volunteers 
against  great  odds.  If  you  read  many  of  the 
passages  of  the  Bible  about  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  Apostles  which  are  often 
omitted  from  Sunday  School  Lessons  and 
Scripture  Readings,  you'll  see  a  picture  of 
toughness  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  They  had  to  be  tough.  He  had  to 
be  tough  to  sweep  the  money  changers  out 
of  the  Temple  and  to  go  on  foot  up  and  down 
the  narrow  breadth  of  that  land  in  the  Near 
East,  being  spat  upon  and  stoned  and  In 
Christ's  case,  later  crucified. 

As  we  celebrate  this  200th  anniversary  of 
America,  we  should  be  mindful  that  there 
exists  a  direct  link  between  the  service  we 
render  today  and  those  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  society  we  enjoy  and  must 
preserve. 

Those  volunteers  who  stood  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  made  this  country  possible. 

They  were  outnumbered,  too;  not  only  out- 
numbered by  the  British,  but  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors  who  didn't  go  along 
with  the  Idea  of  fighting  for  freedom,  against 
the  principle  of  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. If  they  had  looked  around  them  and 
said,  "I  don't  think  Vm  going  to  go  along 
with  this  because  there  are  so  many  more 
people  that  are  against  It  then  are  for  It," 
we  would  still  be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 

That  we  are  today  a  free  society.  That  In 
the  eyes  of  many  we  are  a  great  society  Is 
because  from  the  beginning  people  volun- 
teered to  make  an  untried  political  system 
function  reasonably  well;  to  build  a  God 
fearing  solid  people  with  the  church  com- 
pletely free.  That  we  remain  so  Is  In  large 
mesisure  because  a  lot  of  people  like  you 
continue  to  participate,  an  act  which  Is  In  a 
very  real  w.iy  the  highest  expression  of  a  free 
society.  Not  freedom  from  responsibility,  but 
the  freedom  and  the  willingess  to  accept 
responsibility,  even  though  you  don't  have 
to  do  It. 

Some  of  my  old  cracker  friends  tell  me 
that  if  a  frog  Is  dropped  into  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  he  will  react  so  quickly  that  he 
will  Jump  out  without  Injury,  but  that  If 
you  take  that  same  frog  and  put  him  In  a 
pan  of  cool  water,  then  place  the  pan  on  the 
fire  and  bring  the  water  slowly  to  a  boll, 
that  poor  frog  Just  won't  be  able  to  make 
his  mind  to  Jump  until  It's  too  late. 

I'm  afraid  that  there  are  a  lot  of  us  today 
who  are  like  that  frog.  We've  proven  time 
and  again  that  when  our  freedoms  are  at- 
tacked suddenly  and  violently,  we  react 
swiftly  and  with  righteous  indignation.  But 
when  the  foundation  stones  of  our  heritage 
are  slov.'ly  chipped  away,  as  many  seem  to 
be  today,  we  watch  and  wait  and  wonder, 
and  If  we're  not  careful  we'll  wait  until  It 
Is  simply  too  late. 

It  is  not  hard  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  our  freedoms  and  the  affairs  of  our 
nation.  We  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years,  both  at  the  national  and 
state  levels  cf  the  abuse  of  power;  of  im- 
morality in  government;  or  misplaced  prior- 
ities; of  an  inflationary  economy;  of  a  weak- 
ened defense  posture  and  of  pressures  on 
the  small  businessman  so  varied  and  so  great 
as  to  threaten  his  vital  role  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  would  be  little  wonder  if 
people  were  turned  off  by  government  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  our  times. 

And  yet  they  are  not  .  .  .  and  therein  lies 
the  optimism  with  which  I  hope  to  leave  you 
today.  I  suspect  that  the  traumo  of  Water- 
gate and  the  other  political  ho*  of  these 
times  have,  in  fact,  turned  people  on  to  the 
needs  of  involvement  in  government.  At  the 
Democratic  convention  last  week,  we  were 
treated  to  a  parade  of  new  faces  of  leader- 
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ship — more  I  think  than  we  have  seen  at 
any  convention  of  recent  memory.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  candidates  who  qualified  for 
various  offices  around  Central  Florida  before 
yesterday's  deadline,  I  was  Impressed  with 
the  number  of  new  names  and  the  variety  of 
business  backgrounds  that  composed  that 
list. 

In  our  newsrooms  we  are  seeing  stories  of 
more  and  more  efforts  by  more  and  more 
people  to  take  a  hand  in  the  shaping  of  their 
destiny.  We  are  hearing  from  more  and  more 
civic  clubs  about  their  concern  In  the  nitty 
gritty  of  government  and  seeing  more  and 
more  involve  themselves  with  the  nuts  and 
bolts  Issues  of  their  communities  and  state. 
The  work  of  your  own  Ron  Johnson  and  his 
public  and  business  affairs  committee  Is  a 
texbook  example  of  this  beneficial  and  en- 
couraging involvement  in  the  leadership  you 
exerted  In  seeking  and  obtaining  new  Judges 
for  the  county  court.  You  have  but  to  listen 
to  President  Bill's  announcement  for  other 
good  examples. 

And  so  I  think  we  are  moving  in  this  Bi- 
centennial Year  of  1976,  perhaps  more  rapidly 
than  we  realize,  toward  that  society  Kinsman 
Brewster  envisions,  which  will  be  based  on 
mutual  helpfulness.  What's  required  to  ac- 
celerate our  movement  in  that  direction  is,  of 
course,  personal  commitment  by  us  all  to 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  give  meaning  to 
our  role  in  this  new,  third  century  America. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realijie  that  there 
were  about  three  million  people  who  lived  in 
the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Yet  they  could  get  only  56  people  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  And  It  took  a 
lot  of  courage  for  those  56  because  they  knew 
that  if  it  failed,  they  would  surely  end  up 
dangling  at  the  end  of  King  George's  rope. 

And  so  we  became  a  free  people,  enjovlng  a 
great  heritage,  because  there  were  those  56 
who.  on  behalf  of  the  other  colonists  and  in- 
deed on  behalf  of  us  their  descendants  and 
inheritors  of  freedom,  were  willing  to  pledge 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  this  cause. 

It  is  trite,  but  true,  to  note  that  freedom 
as  we  know  and  enjoy  it  In  America  demands 
the  acceptance  by  citizens  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  citizenship;  requires  the  greatest  at- 
tainable degree  of  Involvement  by  us  all  in 
the  affairs  of  our  government.  In  your  bul- 
letin the  other  week  Bob  Montgomery  in- 
cluded a  quote  from  Henrlk  Ibsen  noting 
that  "a  community  Is  like  a  ship.  Everyone 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  helm."  How 
many  of  us  would  be  ready  if  called  upon  to 
take  the  helm? 

Some  years  ago  I  clipped  a  creed  published 
by  the  National  Small  Business  Association, 
and  on  occasions  such  as  this  I  like  to  haul  it 
out  and  reread  It.  And  I  would  like  to  leave  it 
with  you  today  as  a  thought  for  this  Bicen- 
tennial month  and,  If  not  as  a  challenge  to 
you  In  the  exercise  of  your  individual  rights 
of  citizenship,  perhaps  as  a  reminder  of  the 
opportunities  we  all  share  as  Americans.  It 
goes  like  this : 

I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It  is 
my  right  to  be  uncommon — if  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity — not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to  take 
the  calculated  risk:  to  dream  and  to  build,  to 
fail  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter  Incen- 
tive for  a  dole.  I  prsfer  the  challenges  of  life 
to  the  guaranteed  existence;  the  thrill  of  ful- 
fillment to  the  calm  state  of  Utopia.  I  will  not 
trade  freedom  for  beneficence,  nor  my  dignity 
for  a  handout.  I  will  never  cower  before  any 
master  nor  bend  to  any  threat.  It  is  my  her- 
itage to  stand  erect,  proud  and  unafraid;  to 
think  and  act  for  myself,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
my  creations  and  to  face  the  world  boldly 
and  say:  This  I  have  done  ...  all  this  is 
what  It  means  to  be  an  American. 
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HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  ON  ITS  OWN 
PAY;  COMMISSION  RECOMMIS- 
SIONS   SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 


HON.  J.  DANFORTH  QUAYLE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  appeared  before  the  House  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential  Pay 
Recommendations,  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  to  testify  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  pay 
Increases.  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  stating  my  views  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  not  have 
the  chance  to  vote  either  "yea"  or  "nay" 
because  the  leadership  will  not  allow  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  come  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  Time  is  running  out,  and 
our  constituents  watch  with  amazement 
and  disappointment. 

During  the  so-called  district  work 
period,  better  known  as  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess,  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
Issue  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Indiana. 

However,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
statement  made  by  me  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Monday.  February  7,  1977. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  make  this  statement  of  opposition  to  the 
recommendations  for  pay  Increases  as  recom- 
mended by  President  Ford,  with  the  support 
of  President  Carter,  and  the  Quadrennial 
Pay  Commission. 

The  House  has  the  opportunity  to  disap- 
prove this  lU-tlmed  and  Inflationary  recom- 
mendation for  exorbitant  pay  Increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  high  gov- 
ernment officials.  From  reports  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  House  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  or  against  this  pay 
increase. 

Nonetheless,  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Subcommittee  will  bring  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  the  Floor  so  that  all  members 
of  the  House  can  go  on  record,  as  they 
Should,  on  this  matter  of  our  own  pay.  With- 
out having  a  vote  on  the  pay  Increase  matter, 
the  h3^ocrites  of  the  House  will  be  able  to 
travel  home  and  tell  their  constituents  they 
were  really  opposed  to  the  Increase  but  will 
accept  the  Increase  because  they  don't  want 
to  be  paid  lower  than  their  fellow  col- 
leagues. 

Hypocrisy  like  this  gives  credibility  to  the 
low  respect  our  American  citizens  have  for 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
from  Rome  City,  Indiana,  who  lamented  that 
75  percent  of  the  teaching  staff  receives  less 
than  the  pay  Increase  which  Is  $12,900.  We 
are  not  simply  talking  about  a  28.9  per  cent, 
and  almost  $13,000,  pay  Increase  for  Congress, 
federal  Judges  and  cabinet  members.  Once 
this  pay  Increase  goes  into  effect  all  the 
bureaucrats  will  clamor  for  more  money  "to 
keep  up  with  the  example  Congress  has  set." 
This  win  literally  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

It  Is  of  concern  to  me  that  the  Congress 
as  an  Institution  continues  to  rate  so  low 
In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  beyond  me  how  we  can  give  away  to  a 
Commission  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing salaries  and  not  face  the  issue  ourselves. 
How  can  we  Insulate  ourselves  against  In- 
flation without  even  being  required  to  vote, 
while  our  constituents  are  wrestling  every 
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day  with  high  prices  and  shrinking  pocket- 
books. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  pay  Increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  for  several  reasons.  We 
accepted  our  positions  els  Congressmen  know- 
ing what  oiu:  salary  would  be.  Indeed,  we 
campaigned  for  the  Job,  asked  for  It.  know- 
ing that  we  would  earn  a  specific  amount.  I 
think  it  is  strikingly  Inappropriate  to  begin 
complaining  about  our  salaries  and  allow  a 
raise  In  these  salaries  scarcely  weeks  after  we 
begin  the  jobs  we  worked  so  hard  to  get. 

Our  fovmdlng  fathers  discussed  the  issue 
of  revising  ovir  own  salaries  d\irlng  ovir  pres- 
ent term.  There  was  consideration  of  In- 
corporating Into  the  original  Bill  of  Rights 
an  amendment  precluding  a  pay  Increase 
during  the  term  of  the  sitting  Congress.  Any 
pay  Increase  would  apply  to  the  next  session. 
Our  founders  saw  the  temptation  of  Increas- 
ing our  pay  but  rejected  the  limitations  I 
assume  In  anticipation  of  having  a  Congress 
Interested  m  serving  the  people  rather  than 
serving  themselves. 

I  believe  Congress  should  decide  on  Its 
own  salaries,  but  any  Increase  or  decrease 
should  take  effect  only  In  the  term  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  such  change.  This  will 
protect  Members  of  Congress  both  from  those 
who  might  try  to  line  their  own  pockets  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  and  from  those  who 
might  try  to  penalize  certain  factions  of  this 
body  through  a  sudden  decrease  In  salary. 

It  Is  not  only  this  pay  raise  which  con- 
cerns me.  The  automatic  cost-of-living  In- 
crease is  still  law  and  will  occur  in  October 
If  action  is  not  taken. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  we,  the  high- 
est legislative  body  of  this  land,  can  sit  here 
and  pass  inflationary  spending  measures 
which  fall  hard  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
nation,  and  then  promptly  arrange  it  so  that 
we  are  cushioned  against  this  very  Inflation. 

I  do  not  argue  this  Issue  on  the  basis  of 
need;  I  argue  it  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
what  vised  to  be  an  august  body.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  nation.  It  was  an  Incon- 
venience bordering  on  hardship  to  serve  as 
Congressman — to  leave  one's  family  and 
travel  great  distances,  to  maintain  both  pri- 
vate business  and  public  office,  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  time  representing  the 
people  and  never  be  fully  materially  com- 
pensated for  one's  efforts.  But  people  were 
proud  to  serve  as  legislators  and  made  these 
sacrifices  because  they  were  more  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  nation  rather  than 
their  pay  scale. 

I  was  not  elected  to  Insure  my  financial 
future;  I  was  elected  to  seek  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  I  represent.  This  In- 
crease is  definitely  not  in  their  best  Interest. 

If  not  for  this  simple  reasoning,  then  for 
the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  this  body.  I  ask 
you  to  vote  against  these  Increases  1  .  .  by 
voting  out  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CLASSROOM 
PROGRAM 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  Mississn>pi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  two 
outstanding  young  people,  Becky  Jo  Ted- 
ford,  of  Waveland,  Miss.,  and  Tammy 
Faulkner,  of  Lucedale,  Miss.,  who  were 
here  in  Washington  last  week  to  partici- 
pate in  the  1977  Presidential  Classroom 
for  Young  Americans. 
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It  was  my  pleasure  to  discuss  the  op- 
erations of  our  Federal  Government  with 
these  young  ladies,  as  well  as  with  the 
entire  first  class  of  the  Presidential  class- 
room program. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  perception  Miss 
Faulkner,  Miss  Tedford,  and  their  col- 
leagues displayed  toward  our  Nation's 
destiny,  and  I  commend  these  young 
Americans  on  their  selection  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program. 


WOMEN'S     AIR     FORCES     SERVICE 
PILOTS 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  legislation  I  Introduced  to  grant  vet- 
erans benefits  to  former  members  of  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots — 
WASP'S — for  their  service  to  their  coun- 
try diu'ing  World  War  n. 

As  many  of  you  may  already  know, 
the  WASP'S  served  as  ferry  pilots  during 
the  war  and  many  of  these  brave  women 
suffered  death  or  injury  during  their 
service  to  their  country.  However,  prom- 
ises to  make  the  WASP's  an  official  part 
of  the  military  establishment  and  there- 
by eligible  for  veterans  benefits  were 
never  fulfilled  after  the  emergency  of  the 
war  subsided.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
surviving  pilots — approximately  800  are 
living  today — have  not  been  served  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  they 
should  have  been. 

This  legislation  was  originally  spon- 
sored in  the  House  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress by  our  colleague.  Representative 
Patsy  Mink.  In  the  Senate,  an  identical 
bill  has  already  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Barry  CStOldwater.  Last  year,  thff 
Senate  amended  a  veterans  health  bill, 
H.R.  71,  to  provide  certain  health  and 
hospital  services  to  the  hving  WASPs; 
however,  the  House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  proposal 
was  eliminated  from  the  final  version  of 
the  legislation. 

Because  the  Ford  administration  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  op- 
posed previous  proposals  to  grant  vet- 
erans benefits  to  the  WASP's,  many 
Members  of  the  House  were  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  entire  veterans  health 
bill  (H.R.  71)  if  the  WASP  amendment 
were  to  be  attached.  I  firmly  believe, 
however,  that  we  can  expect  a  more  fa- 
vorable hearing  this  year.  Consequently, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  will  agree  to  conduct 
a  hearing  on  this  proposal  to  grant  vet- 
erans benefits  to  the  WASP's  so  that 
committee  members  and  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  can  be  fully  aware 
of  the  justice  of  this  request. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  following 
background  on  the  WASP's  and  this 
legislation: 
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Pacts  About  Was] 

WASPS  served  In  uniform 
Air  Corps  from  September 
1944. 

WASPs  who  graduated  from 
training  and  flew  with  the 

WASPs  who  died  while  In 
Air  Corps:  38. 

WASPs  known  to  be  living  a1 
proximately) :  800. 

WASPs  who  had  additional 
after  World  War  H:  25. 

Unofficially  we  have  been 
the  recent  decision  to  admit 
Into  training  with  the  Air 
In  part  on  the  falhrable 
Corps  had  with  the  WASPs 
War  n. 

Duties  performed  by  the 
the  service: 

Towing  targets  for  gunnery 

Towing  gliders  for  combat 

Test  flying  aircraft  as  to  al 
struments  performance. 

Flying  aircraft  in  the 
after  overhauls. 

Flying  ground  personnel 

Utility  pUotlng. 

Ferrying  aircraft  from  factoify 
port  to  airport. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
type    of    aircraft    manufacturfcd 
War    rr   from   the    B-19    dow  i 
Trainers. 

As   an   indication   of   the 
WASP  program  and  In  order 
roneous  claims  that  WASPs 
flight  pilots,  there  are  two 
where    WASPs    were    utilized 
worthiness  of  aircraft  which 
considered  unsafe: 

1 .  In  the  ferrying  comman  I 
pilots  were  crashing  the  P-39 
point  that  the  plane  received 
"Flying  Coffin."  To  restore  the 
aircraft.   General  Tunner 
the  WASPs  the  Job  of 
which  they  did  with  a  perfect 
There  were  no  more   complaints 
male  pilots.  (Reference:  "Over 
Wm.  H.  Tunner:   Duell,  Sloan 
N.Y.:   1964) 

2.  In  the  training  command 
War  n.  the  male  pilots  became 
B-26.  one  of  the  most  difficult 
at  the  time.  Again  the  WASPs 
to  the  training  program.  Thev 
the  B-26  but  did  it  with  no 
with  fewer  "washouts"  than 
The  men  soon  forgot  their  fear 
and  returned  to  flying  it  with 
combat.  (Reference:  "Interview 
line  Cochran"  by  Dr.  Murray 
Historian,  USAP.  February  25.  1 
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WASP :  MrLTTARizATi  in 
It  was  initially  Intended  tb4t 
would  become  an  active  part 
Air  Forces  (AAF),  but  both  the 
WASP  Director,  Miss  JacquUne 
that  the  program  should  be 
period  of  time  before  this 
In  June  of  1943,  Miss  Cochrafi 
Colonel  O.  C.  Hobby.  Comm 
the  WAC.  concerning 
Miss  Cochran's  approach  that 
command  the  WASPs  and  not 
schooled  in  aircraft  or  flying, 
Hobby.  She  supported  her 
missioning  WASPs  directly 
referencing  a  precedent  which 
the  appointment  of  women 
rectly  into  the  Medical  Corps 
and  not  into  the  WAC.  Both 
ing  General  of  the  Flying 
and  the  Commanding  Genera 
supported  her  position. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Odum,  Deputy 
AAF.  was  given  the  Job  by 
Investigate  the  militarization 
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His  study  dated  5  August  1943  recommended 
that  the  WASPs  be  left  on  civil  service  status 
for  a  90-day  period  of  observation,  during 
which  time  the  women  would  be  utilized  in 
military  pilot's  duties  in  addition  to  ferrying 
aircraft.  In  July  of  1943,  WASPs  were'  as- 
signed to  tow  target  squadrons  .at  Camp 
Davis,  North  Carolina. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  in  the  mean- 
time discovered  that  Army  regulations  did 
not  state  specifically  that  an  officer  had  to 
be  male.  They  therefore  considered  giving  the 
WASPs  direct  commission.  This  plan  was 
killed  In  the  General  Staff. 

In  September  of  1943,  Representative  John 
J  I.  Costello  of  California,  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  3358,  which  provided  for  the  militari- 
zation of  the  WASPs  by  commissioning  them 
directly  Into  the  AAF.  The  women  would  be 
retained  until  six  months  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  bill  had  the  complete  approval 
of  the  Chief  of  the  AAF  (General  Arnold) 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  (Honorable  Henrv 
L.  Stlmson) .  who  stibmltted  a  special  letter 
of  endorsement  of  the  bill  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.'  H.R. 
3358.  as  amended  and  resubmitted  as  H.R. 
4219.  was  reported  out  of  Committee  on  22 
March  1944. 

In  the  meantime,  flying  training  for  male 
pilots  was  being  curtailed.  Many  civilian 
contract  flight  schools  using  civilian  male 
Instructors  were  being  closed  down.  These 
men.  through  the  period  of  emergency,  re- 
mained at  the  flying  schools,  received  much 
better  pay,  and  escaped  the  dangers  of  war. 
Now,  they  were  unemployed.  They  resented 
the  WASPs  flying  for  the  military  and 
brought  extreme  political  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  militarization  of  the  WASPs.  The  Rams- 
peck  Committee  (House  Committee  on  Civil 
Service)  was  in  sympathy  with  the  male 
civilian  pUots  and  reported  out  of  Commit- 
tee a  report  which  was  unfavorable  to  the 
WASPs  .= 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  WASP  bill 
had  very  poor  treatment.  Mr.  Ramspeck  was 
In  the  Speaker's  Chair  and  allowed  the  de- 
bate to  degenerate  into  the  discussion  of  the 
plight  of  the  male  Instructor  pilots.  Various 
amendments  were  Introduced  and  passed 
which  weakened  the  WASP  position,  and 
flnally,  the  bill  was  defeated  on  the  floor. 
In  the  meanwhile  on  the  Senate  side.  Sen- 
ator Hill  Introduced  a  bill  with  exactly  the 
same  wording  as  H.R.  3358,  but  after  the 
debacle  on  the  House  side,  the  Senate  bill 
was  never  brought  out  of  Committee. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  above  that  it  was 
the  Intention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  AAF,  as 
well  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
(then  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs), 
that  the  members  of  the  WASP  be  Inte- 
gated  into  the  military  service.  The  fact 
that  the  bill  failed  can  be  only  blamed 
upon  the  activities  of  certain  lobbyists  who 
played  upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  In  Congress,  which  action  allowed 
Interest  groups  to  defeat  the  bill. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
certain  Committee  members  questioned  Gen- 
eral Arnold  about  the  male  civilian  pilots 
who  previously  had  been  happy  In  waiting 
out  the  war  with  good  salaries  In  the  U.S., 
but  now  who  were  complaining  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  the  fact  that  the 
WASPs  were  to  be  Included  in  the  service.' 


'  "Report  No.  1277,  78th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion. 22  March  1944." 

'  "Pinal  Report  on  Women  Pilot  Program — 
To:  Commanding  General.  Army  Air  Forces"; 
Pgs.  46  and  47. 

•"Report  of  Hearing  Before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 78th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  on  H.R 
4129,  22  March  1944." 
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General  Arnold  stated  emphatically  that  no 
male  civilian  pilot  would  be  denied  a  com- 
mission In  the  Air  Forces  as  long  as  he  could 
meet  the  requirements  (which  the  women 
pilots  had  met),  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  those  supporting  the  male  pilots.  The 
House  somehow  failed  to  understand  that 
(although  no  injustice  had  been  done  to 
the  men)  by  supporting  the  men,  a  great 
Injiistlce  would  be  done  to  these  women 
pilots. 


THE  TAX  SYSTEM 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fair,  equitable,  sound  tax  system  is  crit- 
ical to  the  economic  wellbeing  of  the  Na- 
tion. One  very  important  element  in  our 
tax  structure  relates  to  inheritance 
taxes.  A  recent  article  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Peter  Gutmann,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Finance  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Star.  I  com- 
mend this  thought-provoking  article  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House: 

U.S.  Needs  More  People  Going  From  Riches 
TO  Rags   (and  Vice  Versa) 
(By  Peter  M.  Gutmann) 

It  Is  too  easy  to  stay  rich  and  too  dlf- 
flcult  to  get  rich.  That,  to  put  It  bluntly.  Is 
what's  the  matter  with  the  tax  system. 

The  tax  system  Is  creating  a  class  sys- 
tem. It  establishes  a  solid  barrier  to  social 
and  economic  mobility,  upward  and  down- 
ward. Those  who  aspire  to  rise  In  society 
through  work,  savings  and  capital  accu- 
mulation have  much.  Indeed,  most  of  it 
taxed  away;  they  have  a  tough  time  rising. 
Simultaneously,  those  who  are  already 
among  the  top  of  the  heap  find  It  easy  to 
stay  there.  The  tax  system  keeps  those 
who  are  down,  down,  and  keeps  those  who 
are  up,  up. 

Thus  the  tax  system  is  a  solid  bastion  of 
conservatism.  It  Is  heavily  biased  towards 
the  success  of  past  generations.  Those  whose 
ancestors  became  rich,  stay  rich.  Those 
whose  ancestors  did  not,  cannot. 

Many  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  an  ever  more  egalitarian  In- 
come distribution.  But  such  Is  not  the  case, 
as  many  another  country  has  discovered; 
witness  England,  not  to  mention  the  Swedes 
who  have  Just  cast  out  their  Socialist  gov- 
ernment after  44  years. 

Egalitarian  Income  distribution  founders 
on  two  rocks.  First,  substantial  problems  de- 
velop with  Incentives,  productivity  and  so- 
cial dissatisfaction.  Second,  egalitarian  In- 
come distribution  Is  essentially  Incompatible 
with  private  enterprise,  since  the  public  ob- 
viously must  have  the  funds  to  own  the 
country's  capital. 

The  solution  Is  different.  In  a  nutshell, 
every  pauper  should  have  a  much-Improved 
chance  to  become  a  millionaire,  and  every 
millionaire  (and  his  children)  should  have  a 
much-improved  chance  to  become  paupers. 
Each  generation  should  ."stand  on  its  own  feet. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  tax  system? 
First,  it  means  very  high  effective  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  but  with  no  tax,  or  very  lit- 
tle tax,  for  amounts  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum. The  operative  principle  should  be 
this:  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  give 
another  (Including  his  children)  enough  to 
permit  him  a  free  economic  ride  at  the  top 
of  the  heap  for  his  lifetime. 

Thus,  If  a  billionaire  wants  to  give  his 
offspring   his   bUllon   dollars,   it  shotild   be 
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largely  taxed  away.  If  he  wants  to  distrib- 
ute it  equally  to  10,000  people,  let  him. 
Estate  and  gift  taxes  should  be  levied  not  on 
the  giver,  but  on  the  recipient.  If  each  of 
1,000  people  wish  to  give  a  million  dollars 
to  the  same  individual,  it  should  be  largely 
taxed  away.  Inheritance  and  gift  taxes 
should  allow  downward  mobility  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Second,  income  taxes  should  be  reduced, 
not  only  on  the  Income  levels  below  the 
median  Income,  or  on  the  income  levels  of 
the  middle  class  however  defined,  but  at  all 
levels  of  income,  Including  upper  incomes. 
This  is  designed  to  allow  rapid  upward  mo- 
bility within  a  generation. 

The  net  effect  is  the  stimulation  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  mobility,  with  room  at  the 
top  of  the  heap  for  new  blood  and  room 
at  the  bottom  for  old  blood.  Men  and  women 
of  energy  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
rise  swiftly  within  their  lifetimes,  and  their 
children  could  have  tHe  chance  to  fall 
equally  swiftly.  The  old  adage,  "From  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirtsleeves  In  three  generations" 
can  be  cut  to  two. 

Who  would  benefit?  Society  would  bene- 
fit through  much  greater  social  and  eco- 
nomic mobility.  The  economy  would  benefit 
through  greater  Incentives  and  output.  The 
typical  Individual,  who  today  pays  taxes  to 
government  but  receives  few  desired  serv- 
ices, would  benefit  as  his  income  taxes 
dropped  relative  to  government  services  re- 
ceived. Any  slack  in  tax  collections  could 
be  taken  up  by  Inheritance  and  gift  taxes. 

This  proposal  would  also  give  the  offspring 
of  the  rich  a  chance  to  prove  themselves, 
unimpeded  by  the  modern  guilt  feelings  cre- 
ated by  inherited  wealth. 

Tax  revisions  must  meet  one  criterion: 
Maintenance  of  sufficient  capital  In  the  hands 
of  the  public  to  own  private  enterprise.  But 
there  would  be  drastic  differences  In  owner- 
ship Interests.  Under  the  current  tax  system. 
much  ownership  remains  in  the  same  fami- 
lies from  generation  to  generation.  Under 
the  new  system,  ownership  would  shift  to 
different  families  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

The  present  tax  system  Is  an  Incredible 
mish-mash.  It  Is  neither  moral  nor  immoral, 
ethical  nor  unethical,  fair  nor  unfair;  It  is 
simply  legal.  It  refiects  the  accretion  of  sev- 
eral generations  of  Infighting  Interest  groups. 
It  satisfies  no  one  and  probably  commands 
less  and  less  respect.  The  trouble  Is  that  no 
one  considers  the  tax  system  Just,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  ever  will,  no  matter  how  often 
it  Is  revised. 

The  public  seems  to  agree  on  only  two 
things:  A  dollar  spent  by  government  for 
the  benefit  of  a  taxpayer  Is  worth  less  than 
that  dollar  spent  by  taxpayer  directly.  And 
a  dollar  spent  by  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  a  taxpayer  (or  non-taxpayer)  is 
worth  having  If  someone  else  pays  the  taxes. 
Practically,  this  means  that  those  who  are 
on  the  receiving  end  of  Income  redistribution 
like  It,  others  don't — hardly  a  surprising  con- 
clusion. Since  more  are  on  the  giving  end 
than  on  the  receiving  end,  dissatisfaction  is 
bound  to  be  rife. 

It  is  lucky  that  the  U.S.  doesn't  have  pop- 
ular votes  (like  a  Swiss  referendum)  on 
major  expenditures  programs  tied  to  the  re- 
quired tax-raising  revenue.  If  it  did,  few  pro- 
grams would  survive.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  rejection  rate  of  school  budgets  to  rec- 
ognize this  verity.  Local  school  expenditures 
are  certainly  among  the  most  popular  ex- 
penditure programs.  From  there  on,  it  is 
almost  all  downhill. 

Congress  recently  passed  an  enormous, 
complex  tax  revision  bill.  It  is  hard  to  dis- 
cern any  overriding  phllosophv  In  this  bill, 
unless  It  be  the  plugging  of  "loopholes," 
something  that  means  different  things  to 
different  people.  In  any  case,  new  "loopholes" 
seem  to  be  created  as  rapidly  as  old  ones 
disappear.  It  Is  likely  that  this  bill  will  prove 
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little  more  satisfactory  than  the  tax  code 
it  replaces.  Indeed,  the  president-elect  has 
promised  yet  more  tax  revisions. 

What  we  need  Is  a  philosophy  of  taxation 
with  some  clear  objectives.  These  sho\Ud  in- 
clude :  ( 1 )  Social  and  economic  mobility.  Let 
everyone  have  the  opportunity  to  move  rap- 
Idly  upwards  and  downwards  through  the 
social  and  economic  spectrum.  (2)  Equality 
as  between  generations.  Let  the  offspring  of 
the  rich  start  out  afresh.  (3)  Inequality 
within  each  generation.  Let  everyone  reap 
more  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts.  (4) 
Private  enterprise.  Let  the  tax  system  keep 
ownership  of  U.S.  enterprise  In  private  hands. 

(5)  Proper  incentives.  Let  no  one  suffer 
the  negative  impact  of  substantial  Inherited 
wealth  on  Incentives  to  work;  let  everyone 
be  offered  Incentives  to  work  for  economic 
rewards.  (6)  Minimum  standards.  Let  no  one 
sink  below  a  socially  acceptable  economic 
norm.  (7)  Government  expenditures.  Let  the 
benefit  of  each  government  program  be  re- 
lated to  Its  cost.  Let  the  total  magnitude  of 
government  outlays  for  all  programs  be  re- 
lated not  only  to  the  total  magnitude  of  tax 
receipts  required  to  finance  these  outlays, 
but  also  to  the  Impact  of  this  total  magni- 
tude on  the  objectives  of  the  tax  system.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  run  every  conceivable 
government  expenditure  program  without 
running  up  taxes  to  unacceptable  levels. 

Without  a  vision  clearer  than  that  em- 
bodied in  our  latest  tax  legislation,  public 
discontent,  disrespect,  and  distrust  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  Is  time  to  re-thlnk  our 
tax  system. 


CONTINUE  BROADCASTING  IN 
CLEVELAND 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  often  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ethnic  capitals  of  America.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  representatives  of  just  about 
every  nationality  and  ethnic  group  that 
built  this  country  to  what  it  is  today,  and 
these  people  take  a  special  pride  in  their 
ethnic  heritage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  was  extremely  disappointed  with  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Booth 
Broadcasting  Co.,  which  owns  WXEN- 
FM,  one  of  the  two  ethnic  stations  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area,  of  its  Intention 
to  change  the  format  of  the  station  to 
contemporary  music. 

Along  with  numerous  other  Cleve- 
landers,  I  have  written  to  Booth  urging 
that  nationality  programing  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  intend  to  pursue  whatever 
other  avenues  that  may  be  open  to  us 
to  retain  this  broadcasting  in  Cleveland. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent,  and  an  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  which 
describes  a  huge  rally  that  was  held  In 
Cleveland  last  Sunday  to  protest  this 
elimination  by  WXEN  of  its  ethnic  pro- 
grams: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  3.  1977. 
Mr.  John  L.  Booth, 
President,  Booth  Broadcasting  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Booth:  As  an  individual  who  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  I 
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am  greatly  disturbed  to  learn  of  the  decision 
made  by  Booth  Broadcasting  to  change  the 
programming  policy  from  "natlonalltv  broad- 
casting" to  "top  40  music." 

The  loss  to  the  ethnic  community  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  In 
general,  will  be  immeasurable.  The  sharing 
of  cultures  is  the  foundation  of  this  city,  and 
of  many  others  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  people  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds. 
This  must  be  preserved  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

To  so  drastically  eliminate  what  has  almost 
become  traditional  is  very  difficult  to  accept. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  your  decision  should 
come  at  a  time  when  the  national  network, 
ABC,  was  willing  to  gamble  programming 
style  and  ratings  because  it  realized  that  the 
"Roots"  of  people  and  their  pride  far  sur- 
pass typical  business  decisions. 

Since  there  is  only  one  other  ethnic  sta- 
tion in  Cleveland  and  Innumerable  contem- 
porary ones,  It  would  seem  that  building  on 
the  uniqueness  of  an  already -established  for- 
mat with  already-established  listeners,  em- 
bellishing it  thus  engendering  more  listeners, 
would  be  of  a  greater  service  to  yourself  and 
the  conununity  than  to  do  an  almost  com- 
plete turnaround  and  to  Jump  Into  an  al- 
ready-crowded field. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  recon- 
sider your  policy  change. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From   the   Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  7, 

1977] 

Ethnic-Power  Radio  Rallt  Attracts  2.000 

Downtown 

(By  Robert  Dolgan) 

Chanting  "ethnic  power"  and  carrying 
signs,  about  2,000  people  rallied  yesterday 
In  Public  Music  Hall  against  WXEN-FM 
radio's  decision  to  abandon  nationality  music 
In  favor  of  soft  rock. 

A  movement  to  acquire  a  new  radio  station 
for  ethnics  was  quickly  begun.  It  was  sparked 
by  remarks  from  Tony  Petkovsek  and  Vin- 
cent Cardarelli,  two  of  the  21  WXEN  disc 
Jockeys  and  producers  to  be  lopped  off  the 
payroll  March  12. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Nationality 
Broadcasters  Association  last  week  after 
Booth  American  Co.,  owner  of  WXEN,  an- 
nounced on  Jan.  29  that  It  was  changing  Its 
format. 

"We  built  WXEN  when  FM  was  nothing," 
said  Petkovsek,  who  has  had  a  Slovenian 
program  since  the  station  was  formed  in 
1961.  Now  they  tell  us  we're  nothing.  Let's 
look  into  buying  a  new  station  or  a  sub- 
channel." 

Said  Cardarelli,  host  of  the  Italian  pro- 
gram, "Cleveland  could  have  the  first  sta- 
tion owned  by  its  listeners.  If  each  listener 
pledged  a  dollar  a  month  we  could  do  it." 

The  idea  was  enthusiastically  embraced  by 
the  audience  and  by  Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk,  one 
of  a  platoon  of  local  and  suburban  politicians 
at  the  rally. 

Six  persons,  including  Rep.  Marv  Rose 
Oakar.  D-20;  Coimty  Coinmissloner  George 
Volnovlch;  Utilities  Director  Raymond  Kudu- 
kls;  and  Euclid  Councilman  Edward  Eckart. 
pledged  $100  each  toward  the  proposed  drive. 

"This  Isn't  a  wake,"  said  Henry  Broze,  a 
WXEN  disc  Jockey  who  has  been  in  ethnic 
radio  since  1933.  "It's  a  rebirth." 

Petkovsek.  probably  the  most  influential 
of  the  WXEN  disc  Jockeys,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view that  it  would  cost  from  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000  to  start  a  new  station.  He  said  he  thought 
he  could  raise  $100,000  from  his  listeners. 

He  has  conducted  radiothons  for  a  Slo- 
venian old  age  home  for  several  years  rais- 
ing as  much  as  $22,000  in  one  day,  he  said. 

Volnovlch  cautioned  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  another  station,  and  suggested  an- 
other talk  with  WXEN  owners  to  try  to 
change  their  minds. 
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"If  they  don't  change,  hi ;  them  in  the 
belly."  said  Volnovlch.  "Boycott  their  new  ad- 
vertisers and  maKe  it  hurt." 

Perk  said,   "If  ycu  In  this 
decided  to  boycott  a  buslnes, 
criminating  against  you.   It 
Vive.  We  too  shall  overcome. 

Miss  Oakar  said  she  has 
plaints  from  constituents  abjut 
change  than  she  has  had  on 
she  went  to  Congre-,s. 

Officials  of  WZAK-PM.  anoliier 
program  outlet,  have  said  the] 
of  the  disc  Jockeys. 
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RECONSIDERATION    OF 
SLURRY  PIPELINE  B 


HL 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MJRPHY 

OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^INTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  Penniylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  this  mont  i,  I  asked  to 
be  a  cosponsor  to  Mr.  Ecjhardt's  Coal 
Pipeline  Act  of  1977,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  coal  slurry  pipelines  for  \he  transport 
of  coal  to  certain  markets 

Since  that  time,  I  havejexhaustively 
reviewed  and  analyzed  H.l.  1609,  and 
upon  reconsideration  of  he  measure 
have  concluded  that  as  th:  s  measure  is 
presently  written  I  must  withdraw  my 
support. 

Mr.  Eckhardt's  bill  wouli  provide  for 
the  construction  of  long-(  Istance  coal 
slurry  pipelines  which  woi  Id  be  inter- 
state in  nature  and  would  provide  for 
the  granting  of  eminent  domain  privi 
leges  to  the  owners/operalors  of  such 
pipelines. 

While  the  concept  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines merits  serious  consideration,  I  be- 
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and  length 
restricted  to 


coal  sliu"ry 
h   adequate 


lieve  that  the  constructior 
of  such  pipelines  should  be 
established  regional  re  source-based 
boundaries  and  that  furthe  •  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  limitinj 
pipelines  to  areas  in  whi 
transportation  facilities  ar;  not  avail- 
able, and  to  areas  where  t  le  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a 
tion  infrastructure  as  an  a  temative  to 
pipelines  is  not  feasible.  If  H  R.  1609  does 
come  up  for  consideration  ir 
Committee,  I  plan  to  intro<  uce  amend- 
ing language  to  encompass  ttiese  restric- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  I  hope  th?. ;  the  House 
Interior  Committee  will  not  )egin  serious 
consideration  of  Mr.  Eckhar  jt's  bill  until 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment — OTA — completBS  its  study 
of  the  coal  slurry  transport  ition  system 
later  this  year. 

The  major  economic  impact  of  the 
present  bill  would  be  the  ;ransport  of 
western  coal  via  pipeline  to  (  astern  mar- 
kets. This  may  have  a  serioi  is  Impact  on 
the  expansion  of  eastern  de(  p  mines  and 
would  tend  to  favor  the  dei  elopment  of 
western  strip  mines,  at  a  tii  tie  when  the 
Nation's  energy  policy  and  i  leeds  dictate 
extensive  utilization  of  deep  mined  east- 
ern coals. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  usrd  on  a  re- 
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stricted  basis  however  could  supplement 
existing  transportation  facilities  without 
being  competitive  or  detrimental.  Limi- 
tations could  be  designed  to  keep  these 
pipelines  within  the  same  functional  lim- 
itations as  existing  conveyor  systems.  By 
keeping  the  pipelines  in  a  noncompetitive 
position,  the  major  carriers  such  as 
barges,  railroads,  and  similar  carriers 
would  not  lose  revenues  but  encourage 
expansion  of  service  to  coal  fields.  Short- 
distance  restrictions  and  pipelines  would 
protect  regional  coal  fields  and  producers 
from  imfair  competition  by  producers 
from  other  regions,  thereby  encouraging 
full  production  and  full  employment 
within  each  coal-producing  region. 

In  addition,  this  would  effectively  re- 
duce the  inefficiency  of  moving  coal  into 
areas  already  providing  adequate  sup- 
plies to  their  respective  region.  Long- 
distance, large-volume  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines would  work  at  cross  purpo.ses  with 
rongressional  efforts  to  improve  the  rail 
system.  A  large  part  of  congressional 
hope  for  the  economic  security  of  the 
Conrail  system  is  based  on  the  expected 
revenues  from  coal  hauled  to  Northeast 
utilities. 

Finally,  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  long- 
distance coal  slurry  pipelines  versus  rail- 
road transport  indicates  that  the  ma- 
terial costs  for  upgrading  railroads  are 
less  than  that  for  a  new  pipeline;  that 
railroads  are  more  energy  efficient  than 
long-distance  pipelines,  and  that  rail- 
roads are  more  labor-intensive  than 
pipelines,  an  important  factor,  consider- 
ing congressional  efforts  to  sponsor  pro- 
ductive work  projects  to  reduce  imem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  the  costs  and 
impacts  Involved  before  making  any  final 
decision  regarding  coal  slurry  pipelines. 


ICHORD  PROPOSES  BOUNDARY 
FENCE  AND  WEED  CONTROL 
REFORMS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  many  of 
the  Members  may  have  received  nu- 
merous complaints,  as  I  have,  from  farm- 
ers who  live  adjacent  to  National 
Forest  Service  lands  about  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  boundary 
fences  as  well  as  cooperative  programs 
for  the  eradication  and  control  of  nox- 
ious weeds.  Farmers  are  now  compelled  to 
bear  all  the  cost  of  such  division  fences 
and  the  cost  of  eradication  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  unfair 
burden  of  such  farmers,  I  am  today 
joined  by  several  Members  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  for  cooperative  con- 
struction of  such  boundary  fences  and 
control  of  noxious  weeds.  There  is  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  activities 
on  national  forest  lands  have  con- 
tributed to  the  need  for  a  joint  weed  con- 
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trol  project.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
Federal  contribution  to  such  a  cost-share 
agreement  would  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  fences  and  eradication  of  nox- 
ious weeds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  R. 
ROBERTSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  12,  a  testimonial 
dinner  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  to 
honor  a  man  who  has  made  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  commimity 
through  years  of  dedicated  service.  Both 
management  and  labor  will  join  In  sa- 
luting William  R.  Robertson,  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO. 
All  proceeds  from  the  affair  will  be  do- 
nated to  the  Kidney  Foundation  of 
Southern  California — a  very  fitting  ges- 
ture on  behalf  of  a  man  who  has  never 
hesitated  to  involve  himself  in  com- 
munity affairs. 

Bom  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  April  4, 
1917,  Bill  Robertson  received  his  educa- 
tion from  the  St.  Paul  public  school  sys- 
tem. His  varied  background  and  expe- 
rience is  reflected  in  the  many  labor  or- 
ganizations he  was  afiBliated  with  over 
the  years — including  the  Mattress  Work- 
ers, United  Auto  Workers,  Packing 
House  Workers,  Hod  Carriers  and  Labor- 
ers, Marine  Electricians,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Newspaper  Guild. 

Bill,  as  he  is  known  to  his  many 
friends,  has  been  a  labor  leader  for  20 
years.  In  1957,  shortly  after  becoming  a 
California  resident,  he  was  elected  to 
head  the  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Bar- 
tenders Union  Local  694  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Robertson  held  that  post 
for  a  highly  successful  10  years  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO, 
in  1967. 

In  his  10  years  v/ith  the  County  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Robertson  has  earned 
a  highly  respected  reputation  as  a  skill- 
ful and  reasonable  negotiator.  He  was 
assistant  executive  secretary  when,  late 
In  1975,  former  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Sigmund  Arywltz  passed 
away. 

Bill  Robertson  stepped  In.  and  has 
more  than  continued  the  good  work  he 
participated  in  under  Arywitz's  leader- 
ship. That  he  is  widely  respected  in  his 
own  right,  and  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Federation  of  Labor  is  as  strong 
and  vital  a  force  as  ever,  are  tributes  to 
BUl's  competence,  leadership,  and  abil- 
ity. 

By  his  own  example,  Bill  Robertson 
has  shown  that  labor  is  a  strong  and 
vital  force  that  can  and  should  be  used 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  He  is  a  for- 
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mer  member  of  both  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  Commission,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Commission.  He 
currently  belongs  to  the  Log  Angeles 
city  ad  hoc  committee  on  energy  con- 
servation, and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
economic  development  program.  He  is 
also  active  in  charitable  causes,  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  United  Crusade, 
vice  president  of  the  United  Way,  and 
is  a  mem.ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Aid-United  Givers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  R.  Robertson  ex- 
emplifies the  belief  that  organized  labor 
exists  for  the  teneflt  of  all  segments  of 
the  community.  His  many  activities  only 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  he  has  chosen 
to  become  as  involved  as  possible.  Cur- 
rently, two  of  his  major  concerns  are 
the  relationship  between  labor  and  pub- 
lic employees,  and  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia's energy  supplies — both  issues  of 
obvious  importance  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Bill  on  his  many  outstanding  ac- 
complishment and  good  works,  and  we 
wish  him  the  best  of  good  fortune  as  he 
continues  as  executive  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  AFL-CIO. 


COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES  IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  permit 
me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  responsible  Americans 
a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received. 
I  have  read  the  article  cited  in  this  cor- 
respondence and  think  that  it  is  worthy 
of  note.  Therefore,  in  lieu  of  entering 
the  entire  commentary,  I  am  taking  this 
means  of  sharing  the  concerns  of  my 
constituents  about  the  activities  of  the 
Communists  in  Cambodia: 

Keesler  APB,  Miss., 

January  24,  1977. 
Hon.  Trent  Lott. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:   Respectfully  request  that  you  read 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  the  article, 
"Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land",  In  the  February 
1977  Reader's  Digest.  The  American  people 
and  especially  our  elected  leadership  need 
to  be  profoundly  aware  of  the  consequences 
when  we  as  the  strongest  free  nation  on  earth 
fall  In  our  moral  and  leadership  responsi- 
bilities. It  Is  always  unfortunate  that  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  must  pay  for 
our  mistakes.  Should  we  fall  to  stand  by  all 
free  peoples  In  their  hour  of  need,  then  we 
have  ultimately  failed  not  only  ourselves  but 
all  future  generations  of  Americans. 
Very  truly  yours, 
William    P.    Saunders,    Jr..    Victoria   K. 
Byron.  Charles  D.  Fleck,  John  G.  Kell- 
holz,  Edward  P.  Lapham  III,  William 
R.    Lemaster,    David    C.    MacDonald, 
Mary  E.  Martin,  Francis  P.  McNeil,  Sr., 
Stephen  F.  Sorensen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  BLACK   ELECTORATE,  A 
CONTINUING  STRUGGLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  be 
ascertained  that  the  election  victory  of 
Jimmy  Carter  in  November  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  tremendous  support  given 
him  by  the  various  minorities,  particu- 
larly the  black  minority.  It  was  the  over- 
whelming black  voter  turnout  in  various 
key  States  that  gave  President  Carter  his 
winning  margin. 

This  support  reflects  the  trust  placed 
in  Mr.  Carter's  ability  to  fight  imemploy- 
ment,  provide  adequate  housing,  and 
help  secure  a  meaningful  and  productive 
lifestyle  in  America.  The  right  to  vote 
which  so  many  of  us  struggled  in  the 
1960's  to  obtain  has  now  become  an  ex- 
ercise in  the  search  for  a  promise  of  the 
future.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Carter  is  our 
promise  for  the  future — a  promise  of 
greater  equality  and  opportunity,  of  less 
discrimination  and  injustices.  Myself 
and  other  blacks  have  banned  together 
to  make  every  effort  to  continue  in  this 
struggle.  That  the  black  people  should 
elect  a  man  from  the  Deep  South  to  our 
Nation's  highest  office  is  reflective  of  the 
distances  we  have  traveled  to  overcome 
the  barriers  of  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  taken  from  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Crisis,  December  1976 
issue,  which  details  the  role  played  by 
blacks  in  the  November  election.  I  hope 
it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  important 
contribution  blacks  played  in  helping  to 
shape  the  mandates  President  Carter 
wDl  use  in  the  future.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

The  Black  Vote:   Balance  op  Power 

Next  month,  Jimmy  Carter  will  become 
the  39th  President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  by  both  major  political 
parties  and  by  an  assortment  of  pollsters  and 
pundits  that  he  owes  his  election  to  the 
nearly  total  support  given  to  him  by  black 
voters  across  the  nation.  In  so  favoring  Mr. 
Carter,  black  people  were  expressing  their 
belief  that  this  man  from  the  South  pos- 
sessed an  awareness  and  concern  for  the 
problems  of  black  and  other  minority  people. 

No  Southerner  has  been  President  since 
before  the  Civil  War.  The  reason  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
country  viewed  the  postbellum  South  as 
slow,  backward,  unenlightened,  inflexible, 
prejudiced,  impoverished,  ignorant,  and  pos- 
sessing few  redemptive  qualities,  and  no  po- 
tential Presidential  candidate  could  come 
out  of  such  an  environment. 

The  beginning  of  a  change  came  with  the 
altered  status  of  the  Negro  which  began  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  in  Broum 
V.  Topeka  Board  of  Education  which  over- 
turned the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  of 
the  land. 

Nearly  two  decades  of  massive  civil  rights 
activity  followed — sit-ins,  freedom  rides,  civil 
disobedience,  direct  action,  passive  resistance, 
and  freedom  marches,  culminating  in  the 
magnificent  March  on  Washington  of  1963 
for  jobs  and  freedom,  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  In  the  interim,  the 
old  South  died,  slowly  and  sometimes  pain- 
fully. Yet  the  desegregation  which  occurred 
In  the  process  became  more  complete  and 
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more  sincere,  in  some  instances,  than  that 
which  was  taking  place  during  the  same 
period  in  the  North. 

A  new  South  was  born — one  in  which  black 
and  white  children  attended  public  school 
together,  one  In  which  black  citizens  began 
to  be  elected  to  public  positions  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  one  in  which  the  his- 
toric familiarity  between  black  and  white 
people  began  to  turn  into  a  relationship  of 
mutual  respect. 

Mr.  Carter  is  of  that  new  South,  and  black 
folk  all  over  this  nation  knew  it.  Because  of 
their  conviction  that  this  former  Georgia 
governor  would  be  a  President  who  would  do 
something  about  the  concerns  of  minority 
people,  black  voters  provided  him  with  a 
margin  of  victory  In  several  key  states.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  Mr.'  Carter  re- 
ceived 90.5  per  cent  of  the  black  vote;  in 
Ohio,  91.5;  in  Texas,  96.9;  in  Missouri,  90.8; 
in  Maryland,  91.7;  In  Louisiana,  93.4;  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 91.7  per  cent.  And  in  New  York, 
where  the  upstate  vote  favored  Mr.  Ford, 
the  overwhelming  minority  vote  cast  for  Mr. 
Carter  in  New  York  City  provided  the  margin 
of  victory.  In  the  city,  94  per  cent  of  the 
black  vote  went  to  Mr.  Carter. 

It  is  obvious  that  black  voters,  in  this 
election,  have  placed  their  trust  in  the  integ- 
rity and  commitment  of  Mr.  Carter.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  they  expect  him  to  keep 
his  commitment  to  attack  the  high  rate  of 
unemploj-ment  which  pervades  the  countrj- 
generally  and  Negro  communities  dispro- 
portionately. It  is  obvious,  too,  that  they  ex- 
pect him  to  foster  the  construction  of  low- 
and  middle-income  housing,  counteracting 
particularly  the  bUght  and  desolation  of  ur- 
ban centers. 

"So  black  people  are  Justifiably  proud," 
Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  said.  "They 
elected  a  President,  made  use  of  the  previous 
right  to  vote  that  was  bought  so  dearly  In 
the  struggles  of  the  1960s,  and  used  that 
right  with  skill   and  comprehension." 

Mr.  Jordan  went  on  to  say:  "It  Is  one 
thing  to  get  elected,  and  quite  another  to 
govern.  We  miist  concern  ourselves  with  gov- 
ernance. No  matter  how  personally  concerned 
about  race  relations  the  President-elect  mtj 
be,  once  he  gets  to  Washington  and  faces  the 
political  pressures  of  the  office  and  the  neces- 
sary compromises  that  are  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  he  may  find  it  expedient  to 
defer  those  programs  of  vital  Importance  to 
black  people." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Jordan  that  "we  must 
not  allow  this."  Without  reservation,  we 
agree. 

There  Is  a  realism,  however,  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind  If,  as  black  people,  we  are  not 
to  permit  high  expectations  to  become  ex- 
aggerated out  of  proportion.  What  we  ex- 
pect of  Mr.  Carter  Is  that  he  wUl  use  the 
full  weight  of  his  office  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  b!ack  citizens  In  his  government,  in  em- 
ployment generally,  in  housing,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  each  of  the  areas  where  black 
citizens  previously  have  been  given  short 
shrift.  But  he  wUI  be  President  of  all  the 
people  and  realism  dictates  that  he  can  do 
these  things  only  as  part  of  governing  the 
total  country.  While  Mr.  Carter  carries  a 
heavy  obligation  to  black  Americans,  he  must 
repay  that  obligation  at  the  same  time  he 
reaches  for  the  general  welfare. 

There  Is  an  undeniable  bond  between  Jim- 
my Carter  and  black  people.  And  it  Is  a 
fascinating  twist  of  fate  that  these  black 
people,  who  once  had  been  enslaved  so 
cruelly  by  whites  of  the  South,  should  today 
select  a  latter-day  Southerner  In  whom  to 
place  their  faith,  with  a  totality  never  ac- 
corded any  recent  Presidential  candidate. 
The  magnitude  of  that  support  puts  Mr. 
Carter  In  the  position  of  being  the  first 
President  to  owe  so  much  to  a  single  minor- 
ity.  An   irrevocable   partnership   has    been 
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formed.  Mr.  Carter  must  su 
nershlp  from  the  vantage  pel 
House.  We  must  support  it 
civilian  positions  with  all 
agination  and  clout  that  we 

NAACP  Administrator 
credited  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Presidential  election,  to  the 
support  he  received  from 
Income  voters." 

Mr.     Current     noted     that 
through  Its  1,700  local  units, 
partisan  voter  education 
out  the  vote.  In  his  statemeijt 
tlon,  he  said: 

"The  victory  of  Gov.  Jlmm 
Presidential  election,  was 
overwhelming    support    he 
black  and  lower-Income  voter ; 
tlal    candidate    In   recent 
much   to   these   particular   g: 
for    their    election    as    does 
Carter. 

"The  NAACP,  as  a  non- 
tion,  did  not  endorse  any 
national  elections.  Neverthelefes 
did  present  Its  official  positior  s 
critical  social  Issues  with 
was  faced  before  the  platform 
both   party   conventions 
throughout  1,700  local  units 
ters  were  well  aware  of  these 
advised  to  vote  for  those 
positions   most    closely 
rights  organization's. 

"As  the  results  in  the 
showed,  black  voters  will 
out  at  the  polls  when  they 
clear  choice  between  Candida 
presented  with  a  clear  choice 
1976,  and  they  acted  a 

"The  heavy  turnout  of  blacl ; 
the  polls  November  2  again 
importance  of  stepping  up  o 
and  voting  eflforts  because  bofc 
to  be  reminded  constantly  tha 
in  minority  communities  is 
dealing  with  the  economic 
poor,  the  disadvantaged  and 
are  affected  by  the  decline 
economy." 

In  the  final  debate  between 
dentlal  candidates,  on  Octob^ 
ter  stated: 

"I  think  the  greatest  thing 
pened  to  the  South  was  the 
civil  rights  act(s)    and   the 
opportunities    to    black    peop 
chance  to  vote,  to  hold  a  Job, 
to  go  to  school,  and  to 
Eiffairs.  It  not  only  liberated 
It  also  liberated  the  whites." 

We  heartily  agree. 
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IDAHO  LEGISLATURE 
ERA 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  $YMMS 

OF    n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfeNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  announce  to  my   colle4gues 
Congress  that  on  Tuesday 
1977,   the  Legislature  of 
Idaho  voted  to  rescind  Its 
fication   of   the    proposed 
amendment   to   the   U.S. 
This  action  by  the  Idaho 
a  victory  for  the  women  of 
If   the   ERA   should 
women  in  our  society  woulc 
hood  be  reduced  to  the 
men. 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1977 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored last  month  to  participate  in  the 
awards  presentation  in  my  district  for 
local  winners  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War's  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test. I  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  the  first  place  winners  in  that 
competiton  were  Miss  Margaret  M.  Bras- 
sil  of  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  High 
School  and  Miss  April  Hochevar  of  Pro- 
viso West  High  School. 

This  competition  was  cosponsored  lo- 
cally by  the  Bellwood  Memorial  Post  5081 
and  Ladies  Auxiliary;  Riverside -North 
Riverside  Post  6868  and  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary; Grant/ Pa  rkholm,  Cicero,  Post 
9115;  Westchester  Post  1249  and  Ladies 
Auxiliary;  Hillside  Memorial  Post  3590 
and  Ladies  Auxiliary;  and  the  Ding-A- 
Ling  Pup  Tent  No.  71  Military  Order  of 
Cooties. 

I  commend  Miss  Brassil  and  Miss 
Hochevar  for  their  first  place  winning 
essays,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  shar- 
ing their  thoughts  on  "What  America 
Means  to  Me"  with  my  colleagues: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  Margaret  M.  Brassil,  Immaculate  Heart 

of  Mary  High  School) 

There  Is  one  dominating  force  that  has 
shaped  the  course  of  events  of  American  his- 
tory. At  the  beginning  of  our  nation  this 
force  caused  our  founding  fathers  to  resist 
the  tyrannies  they  had  experienced  under 
the  King  of  England.  This  force  fired  the 
shots  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Next,  this 
force  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Two  hundred  years  later,  this  force  caused 
a  President  and  most  powerful  man  in  the 
world  to  resign  from  office.  This  force  is  the 
American  people! 

In  1776  the  people  created  this  new  nation 
out  of  the  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
Since  then  Americans  are  born  with  a  special 
spirit  and  sense  of  the  power  of  the  people 
and  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  our  country. 
In  the  18th  Century,  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur 
wrote  of  Americans  as  being  a  new  breed  of 
Men.  He  wrote  of  the  nation  as  a  melting  pot 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  a  nation  In  which  the 
combinations  of  the  world  come  together  as 
one. 

We  are  a  special  breed,  for  we  realize  our 
strength  as  a  people  and  without  knowing  it, 
without  ever  even  thinking  about  It,  we 
express  this  In  classrooms,  at  rallies,  in  news- 
papers, in  speeches  and  In  common  day  con- 
versatioii  with  people.  America  Is  the  strength 
of  all  that  Is  good  In  her  people.  For  from 
the  beginning,  from  those  first  immortal 
words — "We  the  People" — it  was  the  people 
who  decided  their  nation's  fate.  They  biillt 
her  up  and  created  her  laws,  they  defined  the 
dictators  and  power-seekers,  and.  they 
shunned  anyone  who  tried  to  take  away  their 
rights. 

America's  ideals  of  Freedom,  Liberty  and 
Equality  stand  for  nothing,  if  they  are  not 
strengthened  and  made  visible  by  the  people. 
For  America  Is  not  simply  mountains  and 
fields  and  forests.  She  is  not  just  clear  skies, 
sparkling  water  or  rich  soil.  America  Is  the 
people — the  businessmen,  clerks,  politicians, 
entertainers,  educators,  students,  housewives, 
shopkeepers  and  the  people  from  every  strata 


of  life,  from  cities,  farms  and  villages,  fac- 
tories, fields  and  shops;  with  the  right  to 
express  themselves  in  their  religion,  speech, 
pi  ess  and  assemblies. 

America  is  what  her  people  desire  her  to 
be — Free  and  Independent.  Through  all  the 
troubled  times  and  the  good  times  we  con- 
tinue to  grow,  to  build,  to  share,  to  ensure 
the  Rights  of  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit 
of  Happiness  for  our  fellowman  and  all  future 
Americans. 


What  America  Means  to  Me 

(By  AprU  Hochevar,  Proviso  West  High 

School) 

America — What  Is  America?  What  does  she 
really  stand  for?  Is  she,  like  many  Americans 
believe,  a  land  of  big  business  and  indus- 
try? Is  she  a  land  where  violence  and  Injus- 
tice dominate  society?  Or  Is  she  the  physical 
Image  of  our  Forefathers'  dream  of  a  land 
of  equality  and  brotherhood? 

America  was  founded  on  the  strong  con- 
victions and  ideals  of  our  Forefathers  who 
believed  that  all  men  should  live  in  freedom. 
But  what  does  freedom  really  mean?  Is  it 
merely  being  Independent  from  an  oppres- 
sive government?  Surely  it  is  more  than  thif . 
Freedom  Is  the  right  of  a  man  for  self- 
expression  and  self-achievement.  Every  man 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  his 
goals  and  to  fufill  his  dreams.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  goals  will  only  be  achieved  by  the 
amount  of  effort  he  exerts.  The  poverty- 
stricken  need  the  opportunity  to  rise  above 
their  Impoverished  conditions.  Those  socially 
discriminated  against  need  encouragement 
to  reach  their  goals  in  life  through  self- 
determination. 

Although  the  Constitution  guarantees  in- 
alienable rights  to  Its  citizens,  it  is  up  to  us, 
the  people  of  America,  to  make  certain  that 
this  document  Is  a  statement  of  fact,  and  not 
just  eloquent,  meaningless  words.  America 
has  faced  and  dealt  with  many  problems  in 
the  past  200  years.  America  has  always  had 
enemies  within  the  world.  But  perhaps  her 
most  dangerous  enemy  Is  herself.  The  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  seem  to  echo  quietly  in 
the  back  of  our  minds,  "a  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stand."  These  words, 
although  stated  many  decades  ago,  should 
alert  us  to  the  dangers  we  could  face. 

America,  even  at  the  beginning  of  her 
establishment,  dealt  with  Inner  conflicts.  The 
first  colonies  in  America  wanted  to  become  13 
individual  nations,  rather  than  the  United 
States.  Yet,  as  the  months  passed,  it  became 
obvious  that  In  order  to  survive  and  to  re- 
main free,  the  13  colonies  had  to  unite  into 
one  nation.  A  nation  with  many  different 
voices,  but  always  with  the  same  goal — free- 
dom. 

America  today  speaks  with  many  different 
voices,  but  Is  her  main  goal  stUl  freedom? 
Have  we  become  so  involved  with  ourselves 
as  Individuals  that  we  can  no  longer  unite  as 
one?  Have  we  lost  sight  of  what  freedom 
really  means?  Perhaps  because  most  of  us 
have  lived  In  America  all  of  our  lives,  we  take 
for  granted  the  privileges  that  should  be  so 
dear  to  us.  We  tend  to  look  at  all  the  bad 
aspects  of  our  society,  without  realizing  that 
good  things  do  exist.  Perhaps  It  would  bene- 
fit all  Americans  to  look  at  their  country 
through  the  eyes  of  a  new  comer — an  Immi- 
grant. The  immigrant  has  come  here  because 
he  has  heard  that  in  America  there  Is  hope — 
hope  for  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  a  future 
for  their  children.  The  time  has  come  for 
America  to  wake  up.  The  mlnutemen  of  the 
American  Revolution  rode  through  the  coun- 
try alerting  the  people  of  the  approaching 
enemy — the  British.  Perhaps  today  we  need 
mlnutemen  to  ride  through  the  country  and 
alert  us  of  a  more  frightening  enemy — ^the 
apathy  of  our  own  people. 

Now  is  the  time  for  each  American  to  oper 
his  eyes  and  to  be  realistic  about  his  coun- 
try. America  is  not  a  perfect  country.  And 
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yet  her  basic  foundations  were  adorned  with 
two  Interweaving  concepts — freedom  and 
hope.  We  stand  as  a  guiding  light  to  all  those 
seeking  a  land  where  they  can  work  towards 
their  goals  and  dreams.  America  is  a  land  of 
beginnings,  and  with  each  beginning  there  is 
hope.  We  have  the  chance  now  to  rekindle 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  to  carry  it  onward. 
Liberty  welcomes  the  tired,  the  poor,  the 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free.  To  the 
poor  and  oppressed  people  of  the  world, 
America  is  the  burning  torch  of  freedom.  To 
me,  America  is  hope.  If  we  can  rekindle  the 
flame  of  hope  in  every  American's  heart,  then 
we  will  have  a  rebirth  of  freedom.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  will  behold  America,  a  glorious 
land  of  freedom  and  hope. 


AMERICAN  DOUBLE  STANDARDS  ON 
AFRICAN  ISSUES  AT  THE  U.N. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  espousal  by 
African  nations  of  what  are  frequently 
pointed  to  by  outsiders  as  conflicting  eco- 
nomic and  political  goals.  Printed  Janu- 
ai-y  22,  1977,  in  the  New  York  Times  un- 
der the  authorship  of  James  H.  Mittel- 
man,  assistant  professor  in  the  Colum- 
bia University  Department  of  Political 
Science,  the  following  nrticle  focuses  on 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand why  African  nations  must  fight 
their  battles  for  independence  on  two 
seemingly  contradictory  fronts :  Continu- 
ing to  trade  with  countries  practicing 
apartheid  while  denouncing  these  coun- 
tries through  the  United  Nations  forum. 

If  this  situation  appears  hypocritical 
to  my  colleagues,  I  call  their  attention  to 
the  delicate  balance  in  existent  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  involving  our  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  our  simultaneous 
negotiation  to  levy  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  following  article  explains  this  dou- 
ble standard  in  African  policy.  I  believe 
the  understanding  of  both  historical  and 
current  African  problems  expressed  here- 
in is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  improving  the  quality  of 
U.S.  relations  with  the  people  of  Africa: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22,  1977] 

American  Double  Standards  on  African 

Issues  at  the  XJN. 

(By  James  H.  Mlttelman ) 

Americans  have  had  a  shortsighted  view 
of  African  issues  at  the  United  Nations.  Our 
ambassadors  have  contended  that  it  Is 
hypocritical  for  Africans  to  attack  South 
Africa's  policy  of  apartheid  while  committing 
genocide  In  their  own  countries.  As  evidence 
of  double  standards,  Mozambique  Is  often 
mentioned  as  a  prime  example  of  a  cotmtry 
that  condemns  apartheid  and  continues  to 
trade  with  South  Africa.  Though  superfi- 
cially correct,  this  argument  lacks  historical 
perspective  and  misconceives  the  challenges 
facing  the  international  organization. 

It  is  true  that  violence  Is  widespread  south 
of  the  Sahara,  and  several  African  countries' 
dealings  with  South  Africa  are  flourishing. 
But  the  Important  question  is,  why? 

To  protect  their  Interests  in  Africa  late  In 
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the  colonial  period.  Western  powers  bolstered 
privileged  classes  and  select  ethnic  groups. 
After  the  accession  to  political  Independence, 
representatives  of  these  same  groups  have 
been  responsible  for  making  the  decisions  to 
maintain  ties  with  South  Africa. 

The  "haves"  oppress  the  "have-nots"  at 
home,  and  frequently  derive  support  from 
multinational  corporations,  aid  programs 
and  International  monetary  institutions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
seek  to  establish  credentials  with  their  own 
people  by  using  antl-lmperlalist  rhetoric  and 
calling  for  forceful  measxires  against  white- 
minority  regimes. 

Unlike  many  countries  in  Africa  that  be- 
came politically  Independent  through  a  con- 
stitutional conference  or  referendum,  Mo- 
zambique did  not  accede  to  statehood  by 
accommodation.  Rather,  the  Mozambique 
Liberation  Front  waged  guerrilla  warfare  for 
a  decade  against  the  longest-lived  fascist 
regime  in  history.  After  500  years  of  Portu- 
guese colonialism.  Mozambique  won  inde- 
pendence on  June  25,  1975. 

Contemporary  patterns  of  economic  de- 
pendence, such  as  the  convention  (first 
signed  in  1909)  providing  for  a  minimum  of 
100,000  laborers  to  work  in  South  African 
mines  every  year,  were  forged  by  the  colonial 
state,  not  by  the  Government  of  Mozam- 
bique. The  legacy  of  colonialism  was  an  econ- 
omy in  shambles.  Including  a  deficit  in 
balance  of  payments  in  1974  that  had  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  that  imports  could 
only  be  assured  for  seven  days. 

Despite  the  critical  state  of  the  economy, 
In  March  1976  the  Mozambique  Liberation 
Front  closed  the  border  with  Rhodesia,  60 
percent  of  whose  foreign  trade  was  routed 
through  Mozambique's  ports.  The  direct  loss 
to  Mozambique  in  rail  and  port  revenues  is 
estimated  at  $165  million  for  the  first  12 
months. 

While  Mozambique  would  also  like  to  cut 
its  ties  to  South  Africa,  economic  realities  do 
not  allow  that  option.  For  a  country  that 
derives  nearly  50  percent  of  its  foreign- 
exchange  earnings  from  South  Africa,  such  a 
move  would  be  suicidal.  Economic  relation- 
ships established  over  centuries  of  colonial- 
ism cannot  be  changed  overnight. 

Like  Mozambique,  other  African  countries 
do  not  have  the  strength  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion in  Southern  Africa.  Hence,  they  rely  on 
their  aggregate  voting  power  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly. 

To  those  who  bemoan  the  gap  between 
General  Assembly  resolutions  and  their  im- 
plementation, a  partial  answer  Is  that  inter- 
national institutions  are  intended  to  distort 
the  status  quo.  If  they  merely  mirrored  the 
distribution  of  power  among  member  states, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  them.  The  key 
question — and  a  contentious  one — is  whether 
decisions  made  in  the  United  Nations  affect 
existing  differences  positively  or  negatively. 
The  claim  that  the  gulf  between  resolu- 
tions and  effective  implementation  Is  due  to 
automatic  voting  majorities  underplays  the 
responsibility  of  individual  member  "states 
to  honor  the  expressed  will  of  the  world 
body. 

It  is  not  only  those  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  behest  of  smaU  states  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  great  powers  that  remain 
unlmplemented.  In  the  case  of  United  Na- 
tions action  against  Rhodesia,  for  example,  in 
1968  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
adopted  Resolution  253  calling  for  mandatory 
sanctions.  Yet  the  United  States,  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
hence  with  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, has  wilfully  violated  sanctions  by 
importing  chrome. 

The  implication  of  the  double-standards 
argument  are  unclear.  Would  the  United  Na- 
tions be  in  a  better  position  if  it  did  not  take 
a  stand  on  burning  social  issues?  The  re- 
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sponse  of  the  majority  of  member  states  1« 
that  certain  affronts  to  human  dignity — 
namely,  colonialism  and  apartheid — are  so 
fundamental  that  the  United  Nations  mu-st 
seek  to  establish  a  climate  of  opinion  favor- 
ing change,  even  if  it  Ls  unable  to  provide  a 
solution. 

Insofar  as  there  are  double  standards,  the 
worst  offenders  are  those  who  fail  to  distin- 
guish causes  and  effects.  Understanding  his- 
tory is  the  first  step  toward  revamping  our 
foreign  policy. 


CHARTER  77 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently over  200  Czech  citizens  signed 
their  names  to  an  important  document 
entitled,  "Charter  77."  This  statement, 
calling  for  the  extension  of  human  rights 
in  Czechoslovakia,  also  symbolizes  the 
struggle  of  other  nations  under  Soviet 
domination,  who  wish  to  regain  their 
freedoms. 

However,  the  Issuance  of  this  docu- 
ment did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Grovemment  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
it  has  been  reported  that  the  signers  of 
this  charter  would  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment or  deportation. 

As  we  recess  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  American. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  wanted  freedom 
for  all  people,  I  believe  it  is  especially 
important  that  we  direct  our  attention 
to  this  recent  violation  of  human  rights. 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
issued  a  press  release  in  protest  to  the 
unfair  harassment  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  signing  of  the  charter.  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  Members'  attention: 
Statement  by  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO 

President 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  today 
Issued  the  following  statement  urging  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  press 
in  the  United  Nations  a  motion  of  censure 
and  expulsion  of  Czechoslovakia  for  human 
rights  violations : 

The  vicious  persecution  of  Czechoslovak- 
lan  citizens  for  no  crime  other  than  an 
appeal  to  their  government  to  live  up  to  its 
laws  and  treaty  obligations  and  to  cease  its 
gross  and  cruel  violations  of  the  most  funda- 
mental human  rights  warrants  the  con- 
demnation of  the  civilized  world. 

A  manifesto  entitled  "Charter  77",  signed 
by  257  courageous  and  eminent  Czech 
citizens,  was  delivered  to  the  communist 
authorities  in  Prague  on  January  6,  1977.  It 
carefully  documents,  v*4th  facts  and  cases, 
the  systematic  pattern  of  oppression  and 
fear  which  rules  that  country.  It  measures 
those  tyrannical  practices,  not  against 
abstract  or  visionary  ideals  or  goals,  but 
against  the  precise  terms  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Collection  of  Laws,  which  Includes  the  text 
of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  signed  by  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and 
confirmed  at  the  1975  Helsinki  Conference. 
Charter  77  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Czechoslovakia  today  is  not  a  civilized  na- 
tion governed  by  law,  but  one  great  concen- 
tration   camp    for   the    punishment    of    In- 
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noccnts,  run  by  the  criminals  at  the  point 
of  Soviet  guns. 

If  basic  human  rights  meai 
all   to  the   United   Nations, 
must  be  called  to  account 
eral  Assembly,  and  the  public 
the  gallant  signers  of  Charte 
heard  in  that  world  tribunal 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  th 
of  the  United   States  to  offer 
motion  of  censure  and  expulsion 
Slovakia  so  that  Its  shocking 
its  own  laws  and  its  solemn 
to  the  laws  of  man  may  be  piiri 
jected    to    that    due    process 
flagrantly  denies  its  citizens. 
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HON.  DAVID  C.  TIEEN 
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Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speake 
gress  will  consider  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary 
Act  and  the  National 
ation's  efforts  to  increase 
Federal  assistance  to  one 
total  cost  of  elementary 
education.  I  think  this  is  a 
deserves  very  careful  study 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  begin  the 
dialog  on  this  subject  by 
attention  of  my  colleagues 
men  who  very  rarely  agree. 
Shanker,  president  of  Unitec 
of  Teachers,  who  in  the 
of  March  24,  1974,  stated 

While  fear  of  losing  federal 
protests,  it  is  too  early  to 
right  In  their  historic  debate- 
or  the  conservatives.  If  timid 
continues,  those  who  feared  th 
means  federal  control  will  have 
right. 
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The  other  is  the  editor  of 
view,  the  conservative 
its  January  7,  1977,  issue 
increasing  Federal  assistance 
taxpayers  are  turning  down 
for  schools  will  frustrate 
by  the  public  to  bring  public 
into  line  with  the  values  of 
population. 

(Paid  advertisement  from  thdNew  York 
Times,  Mar.  24,  1974 


Must  Federal  Aid  to  Edtjca' 
Federal  Control? 


(By  Albert  Shanker,  Presldei  t.  United 
Federation  of  Teacheip ) 


In  the  period  extending  frot  i 
World  War  n  until  legislation 
eral  aid  to  education  was  finall 
Ing   the   administration   of   President 
don     B.     Johnson,     the 
witnessed  a  lively  debate  on  th  i 
cation  philosophy.  The  debate 
different  lssue.s,  prominent 
ing  aid  to  private  and  parochia 
to  segregated  schools  and  districts 
basic    conflict    was    between 
"conservatives"   over   the   issue 
federal  aid  would  lead  to  fedei^l 
schools. 
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would  not  lead  to  such  control  or,  to  the 
extent  that  the  federal  power  of  the  purse 
was  exerted,  it  would  be  used  to  promote 
beneficial  national  educational  objectives 
that  would  supplant  discriminatory  and 
parochial  local  Interests.  As  we  look  back  at 
that  debate  from  the  vantage  point  of  1974, 
it  would  seem  that  the  old  conservatives  were 
not  far  oft"  base. 

In  the  la.st  few  years,  in  the  course  of  con- 
flicts over  a  number  of  issues,  federal  agen- 
cies have  threateaed  to  cut  off  funds,  and 
have  actually  done  so,  in  some  instances. 

Universities  are  threatened  with  a  loss  of 
federal  funds  unless  they  employ  staff  on  the 
basis  of  racial  minority  quotas. 

School  districts  are  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  funds  unless  they  administer  tests  re- 
quiring children  to  respond  to  racially  in- 
flammatory questions  such  as,  "Do  you  think 
black  [or  'brown'  or  'white')  students  in  this 
school  cause  more  trouble  than  other  kinds 
of  students?" 

School  districts  are  threatened  with  loss  of 
federal  monies  if  they  fail  to  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  reading  ard  mathematics 
tests  which  would  set  racially  separate  learn- 
ini?  standards. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  threatened  New  York  City  with 
a  loss  of  $200,000,000  in  federal  aid  if  it  re- 
fused to  cooperate  in  its  most  recent  research 
project  In  which  100,000  New  York  City  stu- 
dents would  have  been  individually  identified 
In  a  vast  computerized  data  bank  storing  ed- 
ucational, ethnic  and  family  Information. 

NEW    YORK'S     FIGHT     AGAINST     FEDERAL    IMPRO- 
PRIETY   NEEDS    ALLIES 

Most  colleges,  universities  and  school  dis- 
tricts have  quietly  submitted  to  these  fed- 
eral pressures,  thus  tending  to  confirm  the 
conservative  prediction  of  eventual  federal 
control. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  one  exception : 
New  York  City.  The  City's  Central  Board  of 
Education  and  a  number  of  Its  decentralized 
community  school  districts  have  demon- 
strated that  one  can — and  should — fight 
against  unreasonable  demands  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  Community  School  Board  No.  19  sued 
the  Department  of  HEW  in  federal  court  on 
the  issue  of  the  racist  questionnaire.  The 
result:  HEW  bowed  to  the  objections  and 
withdrew  the  questionnaire — not  only  in 
New  York  but  all  across  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  because  of  defiance  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  and  by  Dis- 
trict 19  and  District  12,  plans  to  develop 
racially  separate  reading  and  math  stand- 
ards have  been  dropped. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
refused  to  allow  individual  students  to  be 
identified  in  the  federal  computer  data  bank. 
Board  President  Seymour  Lachman  con- 
tended that  the  federal  demand  for  pupils' 
names  "violated  the  confidentiality  of  stu- 
dent records  . . .  these  kids  could  have  been 
categorized,  codified  and  stereotyped  for  life 
on  the  basis  of  information  put  on  tape 
while  they  were  in  elementary  school."  Board 
member  Joseph  Monserrat  pointed  out  that 
the  school  system  welcomed  federal  research, 
but  "if  the  Government  wants  to  do  research 
to  see  how  our  programs  are  working  or  what 
our  weak  points  are — and  they  should — they 
do  not  need  the  names  of  actual  pupils.  Just 
the  pertinent  data."  And  once  again.  HEW 
backed  down,  saying,  "It  was  all  a  misimder- 
standlng.  Perhaps  it  was  our  fault."  [Even 
with  pupils'  names  deleted,  the  proposed 
study  is  designed  to  make  the  schools  the 
target  of  blame,  since  it  will  Include  data 
on  race,  achievements,  school  groupings,  and 
school  facilities,  but  will  not  include  data 
on  family  status,  family  income,  mobility  and 
other  non-school  factors  which  relate  to 
achievement.] 

New  York  City's  school  people  have  acted 
with  courage;  they  have  shown  that  resist- 
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ance  to  Improper  federal  interference  can 
be  successful.  But  why  must  New  York  stand 
alone  in  this  fight?  Where  are  the  protests 
from  other  cities,  school  districts.  Boards  of 
Education,  teachers,  parents,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents?  While  fear  of  losing 
federal  dollars  silences  protests,  it  Is  too 
early  to  tell  who  were  right  in  their  historic 
debate — the  liberals  or  the  conservatives.  If 
timid  acquiescence  continues,  those  who 
feared  that  federal  aid  means  federal  con- 
trol will  have  been  proven  right. 

New  York  has  shown  that  this  need  not 
be  so.  Let  us  hope  that  some  new  improper 
action  by  federal  agencies  will  not  find  New 
York  City  carrying  on  the  good  flght  alone. 
It  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  join  In. 


[From  National  Review,  Jan.  7,  1977] 
De-Scrooling  America 

So  far  schools  have  actually  been  shut 
down  only  in  Oregon  and  Ohio,  but  elsewhere 
the  signals  are  only  slightly  less  auspicious. 
Nevv-  York  and  New  Jersey  saw  school  budgets 
defeated  in  record  numbers  this  year  wher- 
ever the  voters  had  a  say  (29  per  cent  rejec- 
tion by  voters  in  New  York,  58  per  cent  in 
New  Jersey) .  Other  states — Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  Missouri — show  a  similar 
pattern  emerging.  Early  in  December,  the 
schools  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio  district,  with  a 
total  of  56,000  pupils,  ran  out  of  money  and 
had  to  close  up  shop  until  the  new  year.  For 
the  last  eight  years  Toledo  voters  have  been 
rejecting  tax  increases  designed  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  education. 

No  doubt  these  votes  indicate  a  general  re- 
sentment of  ever  higher  taxes,  but  they  also 
seem  to  reflect  a  widespread  perception  of  the 
way  in  which  the  schools  have  been  aggran- 
dizing their  role  in  American  life.  It  has 
amounted  to  a  culturally  imperial  thrust.  The 
schools  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
claim  that  all  of  life  falls  within  their  pur- 
view, not  only  offering  instruction  in  the 
usual  academic  subjects — with  decreasing 
effectiveness — but  reaching  out  to  embrace 
sex  education,  driver  training,  vast  athletic 
programs,  artistic,  experiences  of  all  kinds, 
alleged  solutions  to  racial  problems,  free 
lunch,  medical  care,  liberation  of  the  self 
in  various  directions,  attitudes  toward  cur- 
rent events,  and  so  forth. 

The  schools  have  not  only  extended  them- 
selves laterally.  Into  all  areas  of  the  culture, 
but  they  have  been  pressing  back  the  chrono- 
logical boundaries  as  well,  school  from  cradle 
to  grave — "pre-school"  education  (In  school, 
of  course),  adult  education,  and  even  the 
geriatric  curricvilum. 

Not  infrequently,  moreover,  the  attitudes 
represented  in  the  schools  have  been  at  odds 
with  the  values  of  the  general  population— 
as  in  the  extrusion  of  even  voluntary  prayer, 
the  banning  of  Christmas  carols,  the  require- 
ment of  "value  neutral"  sex  education,  bus- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Recent  votes  on  the  subject  Indicate  that 
the  citizens  are  beginning  to  stand  athv>rart 
this  entire  process  and  say  "Enough,"  and 
even  "Too  much."  No  doubt  the  Education 
interest  will  attempt  to  shake  the  local  dust 
from  its  feet  and  betake  itself  to  the  federal 
treasury.  Stay  tuned  for  the  coming  phases 
of  this  struggle. 


LOWENSTEIN  APPOINTMENT  AU- 
GURS WELL  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
PRIORITY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  the  past  decade  has 
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been  the  need  to  bring  American  foreign 
policy  clearly  into  line  with  the  principles 
and  ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Wrote  de  Tocqueville : 

America  is  great,  because  America  Is  good. 
When  America  ceases  to  be  good,  America  will 
cease  to  be  great. 

The  belief  that  we  should  stand  for 
certain  moral  and  spiritual  values 
around  the  world  Is  a  source  not  of  weak- 
ness, but,  ultimately,  of  the  deepest  kind 
of  strength. 

During  his  campaign  last  fall,  Presi- 
dent Carter  spoke  this  message  forcefully 
and  well.  Its  realization  now  depends 
largely  on  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  men  chosen  to  direct  our  foreign 
policy.  That  is  why  events  like  the  ap- 
pointment of  Andrew  Young  add  so  much 
to  the  hope  for  more  promising  direc- 
tions in  international  cooperation. 

On  Monday  I  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  attending  the  swearing-in  of  a 
man  who  sj'mbolizes  as  much  as  anyone 
those  qualities  which  the  United  States 
should  represent  around  the  world.  I 
speak  of  former  Congressman  Al  Lowen- 
stein.  who  is  now  en  route  to  Geneva,  to 
head  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
That  a  man  of  such  stature  and  bril- 
liance was  selected  for  this  position  bodes 
well  for  the  administration's  Intention  to 
give  questions  of  human  rights  the  prior- 
ity they  deserve. 

Al  Lowenstein  brings  to  this  post  a  rec- 
ord almost  unparalleled  in  the  selfless 
and  effective  pursuit  of  social  justice.  His 
leadership  in  the  movement  for  civil 
rights  was  early  and  sustained.  His  elo- 
quence and  conviction  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  peace  won  him  respect,  around 
the  country  and  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  even  from  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  His  devotion  to  fairness  and 
decency  in  public  life  has  led  him  Into 
battles  against  very  long  odds. 

This  record  of  commitment  has  on- 
compassed  International  as  well  as  do- 
mestic issues,  Including  diplomatic  and 
United  Nations  concerns. 

As  a  leader  of  American  students  in 
the  early  1950's,  Lowenstein  was  an  ef- 
fective and  independent  voice  for  demo- 
cratic values,  then  under  attack  bv  Com- 
munists in  international  student  orga- 
nizations. Later  he  worked  closely  with 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  activities  with 
the  U.N.  At  the  end  of  that  decade,  he 
traveled  to  South  Africa  and  Namibia, 
at  considerable  risk,  to  report  on  native 
conditions  concealed  from  the  outside 
world.  He  and  his  ;;arty  were  the  first 
Americans  ever  to  address  the  U.N. 
Fourth  Committee  on  behalf  of  a  co- 
lonial people,  and  his  prophetic  book, 
"Brutal  Mandate,"  forecast  the  dangers 
presently  unfolding  in  Southern  Africa. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  Lowenstein 
traveled  at  his  own  expense  during  con- 
gressional recesses  to  many  countries 
where  popular  aspirations  had  been  sup- 
pressed. Whether  in  the  Mideast  or 
Spain,  Ivloscow  or  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, his  commitment  to  fairness  and 
human  dignity  has  convinced  many  of 
the  promise  of  the  United  States. 

The  issues  with  which  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  will  deal  this  year 
are  not  simple,  nor  can  they  be  solved 
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with  good  motives  alone.  The  choice  of 
Al  Lowenstein  as  our  spokesman  at  these 
talks  has  added  a  force  of  tough-mind- 
edness  and  insight.  Few  men  have  shown 
greater  capacity  for  working  construc- 
tively with  people  of  different  view- 
points, and  this  quality  also  should  prove 
of  no  small  value  in  Greneva. 

By  adding  men  like  Al  Lowenstein  and 
Andrew  Young  to  the  counsels  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  new  administration 
deepens  our  confidence  in  both  the  di- 
rection and  tone  of  our  international 
effort.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vice 
President's  recent  trip  and  the  enlist- 
ment of  his  perspective  in  foreign  policy 
deliberations. 

I  hope  very  much  that  these  men  will 
be  included  not  only  in  policy  adminis- 
tration, but  also  in  its  formulation.  That 
will  help  us  combine  the  realism  and 
sophistication  necessary  in  foreign  af- 
fairs with  the  initiative  and  moral  force 
which  will  best  serve  our  real  interests 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 


THE    CASE    AGAINST   COMPREHEN- 
SIVE GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  defenders  of  the  right  to 
own  and  use  firearms  by  American  citi- 
zens is  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
John  M.  Ashbrook.  He  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "Against  Comprehensive 
Gun  Control"  which  appears  in  the  July/ 
August  1976.  issue  of  Current  History. 
Arguing  the  other  side  of  the  issue  is 
Senator  Kennedy. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Ashbrook's  article  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Against  Comprehensive  Gxtn  Control 
(By  John  M.  Ashbrook) 

"Most  Americans  believe  that  laws  that 
prohibit  concealed  weapons  are  fair. . . .  This 
is  not  what  the  advocates  of  gun  control 
legislation  mean. . . .  They  advocate  the  regis- 
tration and  the  eventual  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms." 

Every  few  years  there  is  a  renewed  call  for 
legislation  dealing  with  firearms.  Often  the 
proposed  legislation  would  further  restrict 
the  right  of  law-abiding  American  citizens 
to  own  and  use  firearms.  Such  legislation  is 
usually  proposed  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
help  put  an  end  to  violent  crime:  so-called 
gun  control  is  viewed  as  crime  control.  But 
it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  confuse  the  two. 

Let  us  define  the  terms.  The  sloganeers 
throw  the  words  "gun  control"  around  as  if 
everybody  knows  what  they  mean — as  if  good 
citizens  are  for  gun  control  and  bad  citizens 
are  against  it.  In  fact,  every  American  I  know 
is  for  some  form  of  gun  control.  No  one  fa- 
vors allowing  people  to  walk  the  streets  with 
Thompson  submachine  guns.  Nor  does  the 
average  citizen  need  a  howitzer  or  an  anti- 
tank bazooka.  Most  Americans  believe  that 
laws  that  prohibit  concealed  weapons  are 
fair.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  This  Is  not 
what  the  advocates  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion mean,  however.  They  advocate  the  regis- 
tration and  the  eventual  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms. 
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The  right  (and  in  some  societies,  the  duty) 
of  citizens  to  own  arms  is  of  long  standing. 
As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  upheld  the  right  of  English- 
men to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

In  his  Commentaries,  an  important  basis 
for  our  founding  fathers'  understanding  of 
English  law,  William  Blackstone,  the  English 
Jurist,  pointed  to  the  importance  of  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  a  right  that  is  the 
final  recourse  of  free  men  against  tyranny. 
This  right,  of  course,  played  an  important 
role  in  the  American  Revolution.  In  his  book. 
Our  Vanishing  Freedom,  James  B.  Whisker 
writes,  "the  first  clash  between  Colonists 
and  British  forces  came  about  as  a  result  of 
Americans'  defense  of  their  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  ^  It  was  British  General 
Thomas  Gage's  attempt  to  remove  military 
suppUes  kept  by  the  colonial  militia  that 
helped  start  the  American  Revolution. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  speaks  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Constitu- 
tions of  the  original  13  states  also  recognized 
the  right.  During  the  nation's  westward  ex- 
pansion, the  right  to  own  firearms  was  well 
recognized.* 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  VS. 
constitution,  constitutions  of  over  7  percent 
of  the  states  recognize  an  individual's  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Gun  control  is  frequently  advocated  as  a 
means  of  reducing  crime.  Certainly,  almost 
every  American  would  like  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  criminal  activity  In  this  country. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
gun  control  will  result  In  crime  control. 

There  are  already  more  than  20,000  gun 
laws  in  existence  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels.  Many  of  these  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  last  few  years  in  an  effort 
to  bring  crime  under  control.  Despite  all 
these  laws,  the  crime  rate  has  continued  to 
escalate. 

In  fact,  proponents  of  gun  control  legis- 
lation cannot  point  to  any  city  or  state  that 
has  reduced  crime  by  adopting  a  gun  law. 
regardless  of  the  many  gun  laws  on  the 
books.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  crime 
reports,  approximately  20  percent  of  all  the 
murders  In  the  United  States  take  place  In 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Each  of  these  cities  has  very 
stringent  firearms  laws.  Whv  has  gun  control 
failed  in  those  cities? 

Gun  control  advocates  respond  that  either 
the  laws  are  not  strong  enough  or  that  weak 
laws  In  surrounding  Jurisdictions  make  it 
easy  to  get  around  the  laws.  But  New  York 
City,  for  example,  has  one  of  the  strongest 
gxm  control  laws  in  the  nation.  There  Is  a 
virtual  handgun  prohibition;  only  some  500 
handgun  permits  are  Issued  to  persons  not 
involved  in  law  enforcement.  Nevertheless, 
In  1973.  New  York  City  had  almost  twlre 
as  many  murders  with  handguns  and  more 
than  four  times  as  many  robberies  with 
handguns  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  on  a 
per  capita  basis. 

Proponents  of  gun  control  blame  Ohio  and 
other  states  with  minimal  gun  laws  for  the 
high  crime  rates  in  New  York  Citv  and  De- 
troit. They  believe  that  the  avaliablllty  of 
firearms  causes  crime.  If  this  were  the  case, 
a  state  like  Ohio,  with  minimal  firearms  laws, 
would  have  a  far  hleher  crime  rate  than 
states  where  guns  can  be  obtained  onlv  by 
Ulecal  purchases.  In  actuality,  however.  Ohio 
has  a  far  lower  murder  and  robberr  rate  than 
either  New  York  or  Michigan. 

The  excuse  that  guns  from  areas  with  weak 
laws  account  for  the  failure  of  New  York 
City's  firearm'  laws  collapses  on  other 
grounds.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  It 
Is  a  violation  of  federal  law  for  a  person  to 
buy  a  handgun  outside  his  state  of  residence 
or  for  a  person  to  sell  a  gun  to  a  non-resl- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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dent.  In  addition,  It  Is  a 
law  for  any  New  Yorker  to 
possess  an  unlicensed  gun 
federal  law  be  obeyed  when 
have  not? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
commit  crimes  like  murder 
not  going  to  worry  about  a 
registration  law.  Criminally 
uals  will  always  be  able  to 
regardless  of  firearm  laws.  It 
Ing  citizens  who  will  lose  the|r 
ownership.  And  It  Is  the  law 
who  are  not  going  to  comm 
bank  robbery  anyway. 

Charles  Lee  Howard,  who 
time  In  the  Ohio  State 
well   be   called   an   expert   or 
Howard  has  written: 

It's  baflUng  that  the  peopl 
prevent  criminals  like  me  froln 
of  guns  expect  to  accomplish 
new  laws.  Do  they  forget 
makes  a  business  of  breaking 
Inal  would  obey  a  gun  law 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater 

The  lesson  of  Charles  Lee 
be  clear  to  everyone.  Any 
risk   the   penalties  for  murd^ 
assault  Is  not  going  to  worry 
ty  for  possessing  an 

In  short.  It  Is  naive  to  think 
to  register  or  otherwise  make 
acquire    firearms    for 
would  in  any  way  Impede  the 
duct  of  the  criminal  or  wou^ 
from  securing  a  gun.  This 
by  the  California  Peace 
which  in  1969  stated: 

We  have  been  unable  to 
dence  which  would  Indicate 
direct  relationship  between 
of  firearms  or  the  licensing 
and  the  reduction   In   crime 
the  use  of  firearms.* 

It    Is    also    supported    by 
Sheriffs'  Association,  which  ht 

There  Is  no  valid  evidence 
indicate  that  depriving  law 
citizens  of  the  right  to  own 
any  way  lessen  crime  or  criminal 
The  National  Sheriffs 
ocally  opposes  any  legislation 
Intent  the  confiscation  of 
taking  away  from  law-abiding 
zens  their  right  to  purchase, 
arms.' 

Other  police  officials  have 
ments  on  the  issue.  The  chl^f 
Los  Angeles.  California,  had 
say  on  more  firearm  leglslatloi 

My  views  on  gun  control 
of  Individual  gun  ownership 
Some  people  seem  to  believe 
islate  against  handguns  you 
ders    and    other    gun-related 
whole  Idea  Is  absurd.  We  havfe 
tlons   in  guns  right   now,   bu : 
stop  the  Arthur  Bremers  f  ror  i 
fines  or  probation 

New  York  Is  a  good  exampU 
has  restrictions  on  handgun 
Sullivan  Law  has  been  in 
years.  Yet,  this  law  seems  to 
lmp>act  on  the  people  who  are 
abiding.  The  criminals  sure 
difficulty  getting  guns.'' 

Chief  James  Rochford  of 
lice  Department  takes  an 
He  favors  not  only  the 
outright   confiscation  of  fi 
the  policemen  beneath  him 
A  poll  of  Chicago  policemen 
73.5  percent  believe  that 
are  adequate;   they  do  not 
gun  control  laws  despite  the 
chief. 

In  the  central  portion  of 
survey    of    law    enforcement 
was  overwhelming  opposition 
registration  or  confiscation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  question  was  federal  registration 
of  all  handguns,  there  was  still  overwhelm- 
ing opposition.  By  almost  a  three-to-one 
margin  these  officials  felt  that.  If  there  were 
to  be  any  more  laws  dealing  with  firearms, 
they  should  be  at  the  state  level  rather  than 
at  the  federal  level. 

These  statements  are  supjjorted  In  a  com- 
prehensive study  prepared  by  Alan  S.  Krug, 
an  economist  at  Penn-sylvanla  State  Univer- 
sity. His  study,  which  related  FBI  crime  sta- 
tistics to  state  firearms  laws,  concluded  that 
"there  Is  no  statistically  significant  difference 
in  crime  rates  between  states  tha*  have  fire- 
arms licensing  laws  and  those  that  do  not." ' 

Another  myth  is  the  theory  that  most 
handgun  murders  are  unpremeditated,  spon- 
taneovis  crimes  primarily  resulting  from  fam- 
ily or  romantic  quarrels.  Such  killings  are 
frequently  labeled  "crimes  of  passion." 

A  recent  study  In  New  York  City  conducted 
by  the  Rand  Institute  Indicates  that  this  Is 
a  myth.  The  study  revealed  that  an  upsurge 
In  deliberate  murders  was  responsible  for 
most  of  the  60  percent  increase  in  homicide 
In  New  York  City  from  1968  to  1974.  During 
that  period,  homicides  rose  from  968  a  year  to 
1,554. 

The  Rand  study  emphasized  that  in  most 
murder  cases  there  was  no  longer  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  victim  and  the  killer. 
At  most,  one  out  of  five  involved  family  mem- 
bers or  close  friends.  The  report  declared 
that  "We  find  that  the  major  part  of  the 
cltywide  rise  in  homicides  since  1968  seems 
to  be  In  deliberate  killings."  * 

No  one  can  doubt  that  crime  Is  a  growing 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  Is 
growing  astronomically;  since  1960  the  crime 
rate  has  more  than  doubled.  Prom  1973  to 
1974,  there  was  the  largest  annual  increase — 
17  percent — in  serious  crime  In  the  history  of 
our  country.  According  to  the  latest  FBI 
figures,  serious  crime  Increased  another  9  per- 
cent in  1975.  Serious  crime  includes  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary, 
larceny  and  auto  theft.  It  Is  estimated  that  if 
unreported  crimes  were  included  the  total 
might  be  three  to  five  times  higher  in  a 
number  of  cities. 

Terrorism  continues  to  be  a  threat.  We  read 
of  terrorist  bombings  In  London  and  other 
cities  overseas.  While  not  receiving  as  much 
media  attention,  terrorist  activities  are  also 
continuing  In  the  United  States.  During  1975, 
there  was  an  increase  In  bombings  in  this 
country.  Sixty-nine  people  were  killed,  and 
326  were  Injured.  Property  damage  was  over 
$26  million. 

Gun  control  Is  Indeed  needed  to  control 
criminals.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  make  a  prison  sentence  mandatory  for 
anyone  convicted  of  committing  a  crime  In 
which  he  used  a  gun.  To  quote  the  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department: 

If  we  really  want  to  reduce  gun-related 
crimes,  all  we  have  to  do  is  require  judges  to 
Impose  an  additional  penalty  on  those  indi- 
viduals using  guns  during  crimes.  This  has  a 
dramatic  deterrent  effect  on  other  guii-carry- 
ing  criminals.  Your  average  criminal  on  the 
street  knows  Just  what  society  will  tolerate. 
He  knows  that  his  sentence  will  not  be  any 
greater,  under  current  Judicial  practices.  If 
he  "packs  a  piece." " 

Police  officials  do  not  confuse  gun  control 
with  crime  control.  The  American  people  have 
expressed  similar  views.  Decision  Making  In- 
formation, a  firm  based  in  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia, recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
public  opinion  survey  on  the  issue  of  gun 
control."'  This  poll,  conducted  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1975,  Is  based  on  Inter- 
views with  more  than  1,500  registered  voters 
from  all  regions  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  DMI  survey,  almost  three 
out  of  every  four  Americans  feel  that  crime 
would  not  be  reduced  If  Congress  forced  the 
people  to  turn  in  their  guns.  Instead,  they 
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recommend  harsher  punishment  of  criminals 
as  the  best  way  of  cutting  back  on  crime. 

The  survey  found  that  fully  73  percent  of 
the  public  do  not  believe  that  a  federal  law 
requiring  all  guns  to  be  turned  In  would  be 
effective  in  reducing  crime.  When  asked  to 
suggest  ways  to  reduce  crime,  only  11  percent 
volunteered  gun  control  as  a  solution.  In 
contrast,  by  far  the  most  popular  suggestion 
was  more  severe  punishment  of  criminals  (33 
percent) .  Only  1  percent  mentioned  the  reg- 
istration of  firearms,  and  less  than  .5  percent 
suggested  a  ban  on  so-called  "Saturday  night 
specials." 

In  addition,  78  percent  of  the  public  feel 
that  neither  of  the  two  recent  attempts  to 
assassinate  President  Gerald  Ford  could  have 
been  prevented  by  a  national  handgun  regis- 
tration law,  and  71  percent  reject  the  Idea 
that  assassination  attempts  on  public  offi- 
cials could  be  avoided  by  banning  the  private 
ownership  of  handguns. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  at  one  of  the 
causes  of  crime.  In  my  opinion,  a  major  prob- 
lem Is  the  decline  of  one  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  this  country — individual  responsibility. 
Our  forefathers  believed  that  a  person  was 
responsible  for  his  actions.  If  a  person  com- 
mitted a  crime,  he  should  pay  the  price. 

In  recent  years,  some  sociologists  and  other 
social  scientists  have  advanced  the  view  that 
Individuals  are  not  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  Individuals  are  sup- 
posedly the  products  of  their  environment. 
The  result  has  been  the  decline  of  individual 
responsibility  and  a  rise  In  crime. 

Nevertheless,  attempts  to  Ignore  the  facts 
of  life  have  not  negated  those  facts.  Human 
beings  are  responsible  for  their  actions.  A 
return  to  this  basic  view  will  help  to  deter 
and  punish  criminals. 
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A  NEW  START  ON  CYPRUS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  administration  has  decided  to  ap- 
proach the  problem   of  Cyprus,  which 
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confounded  its  predecessor,  with  a  new 
team  and  a  new  goal.  The  team  is  headed 
by  Clark  Clifford,  a  distinguished  pubhc 
servant  who  leaves  next  week  for  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  The  new  goal:  To 
take  advantage  of  the  change  in  Wash- 
ington by  encouraging  the  principals  to 
negotiate,  something  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  lor  30  months. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  excellent 
editorial,  supports  this  mission  and  this 
goal,  as  I  do.  The  dual  hostilities— be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  and  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress- 
can  now  be  ended  and  the  Clifford  mis- 
sion is  the  way  to  start. 

The  editorial  follows: 

New  Hope  in  Cyprus? 

What  Is  unique  about  the  Cyprus  crisis  is 
the  extent  to  which  It  is  bound  up  with  the 
diplomatic  and  political  style  of  one  man, 
Henry  Kissinger.  This  Is  said  not  to  Initiate 
a  round  of  recrimination,  which  nobody 
needs,  but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  remark 
made  many  years  ago  by  Henry  Stlmson, 
when  he  was  asked,  "How  on  earth  can  we 
ever  bring  peace  to  the  world?"  He  replied: 
"You  begin  by  bringing  to  Washington  a 
small  handful  of  able  men  who  believe  that 
the  achievement  of  peace  Is  possible.  You 
work  them  to  the  bone  until  they  no  longer 
beUeve  that  it  Is  possible.  And  then  you 
throw  them  out  and  bring  In  a  new  bunch 
who  believe  that  it  is  possible."  Leaving  aside 
how  applicable  It  may  be  to  Mr.  Kissinger's 
frame  of  mind  when  he  left  office,  Mr.  Stlm- 
son's  prescription  may  well  be  relevant  to 
any  number  of  International  disputes  and 
conflicts  now  seemingly  deadlocked.  For  to- 
day, it  Is  enough  to  note  that  no  sooner  had 
a  "new  bunch"  moved  in  than,  suddenly,  the 
prospects  for  some  movement  on  Cyprus 
started  looking  up.  A  ne^;  American  Initia- 
tive has  been  launched,  with  the  naming  of 
a  special  emlssarj',  Clark  Clifford,  to  explore 
the  opportunities  for  settlement.  Almost 
overnight,  the  Greek  C>-priot  majority,  hud- 
dled m  the  South,  and  the  Tiu-klsh  Cypriot 
minority,  settled  behind  the  Turkish  occu- 
pying army  in  the  North,  have  started  recal- 
culating their  odds.  So  have  their  patrons  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  upshot  is  that  a 
situation  that  looked  virtually  incurable  and 
fraught  with  perU  only  a  inonth  ago  has 
about  It  a  cast  of  cautious  hope  today. 

The  key  has  always  been  In  Ankara.  As 
long  as  Turkey  saw  that  the  Umted  States 
was  tying  the  full  resumption  of  U.S.-Turk- 
Ish  military  cooperation  to  renewed  Ameri- 
can access  to  Turkish  bases,  rather  than 
to  progress  on  healing  the  Tiu-klsh -Inflicted 
wound  on  Cyprus,  then  things  only  got 
worse.  Congress,  controlled  by  forces  demand- 
ing a  rollback  of  the  Turkish  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  defied  Mr.  Kissinger  on  arms  and 
aid  for  Turkey.  The  Turks  responded  by 
closing  bases  used  by  the  United  States  and 
by  edging  toward  the  NATO  exit  door.  Efforts 
to  promote  talks  on  the  Island  got  nowhere. 

But  Mr.  Carter  said  during  the  campaign, 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  has  Just 
restated,  that  progress  on  Cyprus  must  be 
made  before  questions  of  arms  and  aid  can 
be  addressed.  Obviously  with  this  in  mind, 
Tvirkey  on  Jan.  27  allowed  the  leader  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  minority,  Rauf  Denktash.  to 
meet  with  the  Greek  Cypriot  president.  Arch- 
bishop Makarlos.  It  was  the  first  such  meet- 
ing in  13  years,  and  another  is  planned  on 
Feb.  12.  Various  compromise  formulas  are 
being  discussed  to  allow  the  two  communi- 
ties to  live  side  by  side  In  peace  under  the 
same  governmental  roof.  The  Turkish  politi- 
cal opposition  Is  no  doubt  tempted,  as  usual, 
to  denounce  any  display  of  moderation  as 
a  sellout.   But  there  are  signs,   small   but 
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promising,  that  the  Turks  realize  that  the 
wind  from  Washington  has  shifted  and  that 
this  may  be  the  time  to  cut  the  appalling 
losses  in  international  prestige,  in  defense 
readiness  and  in  access  to  the  European 
economy  that  their  Cypnos  policy  has  In- 
flicted upon  them. 

The  Cyprus  crisis  Is  often  perceived  as  the 
product  of  profound  ethnic  rivalries,  which 
are  also  held  accountable  for  the  host  of 
other  problems  that  have  rent  Greek-Turk- 
ish relations  and  decimated  the  eastern 
Medlterannean  corner  of  NATO  in  recent 
years.  One  does  not  want  to  dismiss  the 
ethnic  factor:  Without  it  there  would  have 
been  no  crisis.  But  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
crisis  was  a  flawed  American  policy,  and  Its 
solution  became  hopelessly  ensnarled  In 
executive-congressional  combat.  This  makes 
It  easier,  not  harder,  to  try  to  fix  now.  A 
sensible  policy  Is  not  only  likely  to  untan- 
gle Greeks  and  Turks  but  to  dissolve  the 
executive -congressional  snarl.  It  is  a  time 
for  quiet  diplomacy  and  meaningful  con- 
sultation with  Congress.  Unlike,  let  us  say, 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the  Cyprus  dispute, 
for  all  the  bitterness  that  has  compounded 
it  in  the  past,  may  not  be  quite  as  Intractl- 
ble  as  It  has  sometimes  been  seen — or  made — 
to  be. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  LEGISLATION: 
10  SUGGESTED  REFORMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ai-y  2,  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  Chairman  Robert  A.  Roe's  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment to  make  suggestions  on  how  to 
improve  the  competition  for  and  the  de- 
livery of  public  works  funds.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  make  these  improve- 
ments in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lation, of  which  I  am  1  of  more  than  200 
cosponsors,  calls  for  a  S4  billion  commit- 
ment in  pubUc  works  funds — twice  as 
much  as  were  distributed  last  year. 

Putting  Americans  back  to  work  is  the 
most  important  domestic  problem  we 
face.  The  pubhc  works  bill  will  not  by  it- 
self be  the  answer  but  it  can  provide  a 
very  important  stimulus  to  rejuvenate 
our  economy,  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction trades. 

My  recommendations  on  how  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
was  made  after  a  very  detailed  inquiry 
into  the  regulations  and  selection  process 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  December  1976. 

My  principal  recommendation  is  that 
a  two-tier  review  system  be  established 
so  that  no  longer  will  a  computer  select 
projects  without  any  subjective  review 
being  considered  in  the  process. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
statement  in  full  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who.  like  me.  hold  great  hope  for 
this  program  and  want  to  see  it  succeed : 
Statement  of  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Hughes 
Mr.  Chairman,  good  afternoon.  My  name  Is 
William  J.  Hughes,  a  Member  of  Congress 
representing  New  Jersey's  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  I  have  the  privilege  today 
of  introducing  three  public  officials  from  my 
area  who  share  at  least  one  thing  in  common. 
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They  represent  constituencies  In  Cumber- 
land County,  which  despite  the  second  high- 
est tmemployment  rate  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  failed  to  receive  a  nickel  of  Public 
Works  funds.  After  reviewing  the  selection 
process  established  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  the  award  of  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  funds,  I  believe  I  now  have  a 
better  Idea  of  how  this  happened.  It  Is  my 
Intention  today  to  niake  suggestions  that 
will  improve  this  program  to  Insure  that  It 
does  not  happen  again  in  areas  of  the  na- 
tion such  as  Cumberland  County  which 
desperately  need  Federal  assistance  to  put 
unemployed  Americans  back  to  work. 

I  know  that  the  Chairman  already  knows 
the  gentlemen  at  the  table  with  me,  but 
permit  me  to  Introduce  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee,  Mayor  Patrick 
Fiorilll  of  Vlneland,  and  Freeholders  Ed 
Salmon  and  Henry  Riccl.  Chairman  Roe  has 
personally  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assist  them 
and  other  public  officials  In  my  area  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  the  objectives  of  the 
Subcommittee.  Permit  me  again  Chairman 
Roe,  to  thank  you  and  your  fine  staff. 

Bob  Roe  knows  my  District  well.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  others  on  the  Subcommittee, 
let  me  generalize  by  saying  It  Is  the  area 
of  New  Jersey  most  associated  with  our 
slogan:    "Garden  State." 

In  land  area,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  comprises  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  State's  geography  and  an  even  greater 
percentage  of  Its  beaches,  bays  and  scenic 
countryside. 

Its  two  major  Industries  are  tourism  and 
manufacturing  and  each  Is  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  a  fuel  shortage,  the  most 
severe  winter  In  decades,  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  In  many  areas  far  exceeds  the 
state  and  national  averages. 

Naturally,  when  my  municipalities  learned 
last  year  of  the  Local  Public  Works  legisla- 
tion contemplated  by  Congress,  there  was 
much  interest  and  excitement  generated  at 
the  prospect  of  receiving  100  percent  Federal 
funds  for  long  delayed  Public  Works  con- 
struction. 

No  one,  however,  anticipated  the  volume  of 
applications  that  would  be  submitted  to  the 
EDA  for  consideration.  More  than  1,000  proj- 
ects seeking  $2  Billion  in  funds  were  ranked 
within  our  State  in  competition  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  slightly  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion allotted  to  New  Jersey. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  disappointment  of 
many  commiinlties  could  have  been  miti- 
gated If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
computerized  ranking  system  developed  by 
EDA  seemed  to  many  totally  irrational.  In 
fact,  however,  it  might  have  been  as  ratlonsd 
as  a  computer  can  make  it.  And  that's  my 
main  criticism  of  the  program — there  simply 
was  no  real  subjective  Judgment  as  to  the 
relative  value  and  merits  of  competing  proj- 
ects. This,  I  believe,  can  be  avoided  In  the 
next  round  of  funding  should  this  Committee 
adopt  some  recommendations  I  am  making 
after  having  reviewed  the  selection  process. 
I  am  also  submitting  with  my  testimony  an 
analysis  of  where  the  funds  were  committed 
in  New  Jersey  to  support  my  contention  that 
changes  are  needed  In  the  legislation. 

EDA  officials  advise  me  that  the  lack  of 
any  subjective  judgment  was  primarily  due 
to  a  lack  of  manpower  and  the  time  re- 
straints under  which  they  were  working.  I 
do  not  find  the  argtfment  convincing.  My 
inquiry  determined  that  at  a  minimum  they 
could  have  involved  local  economic  develop- 
ment representatives  in  the  decision-making 
process.  They  did  not.  choosing  instead  to 
I>ermlt  selections  to  be  made  solely  by  com- 
puter. Accordingly,  I  would  respectfully  make 
the  following  recommendations  to  the  Sub- 
committee : 

1.  Two-tier  Review.  There  must  be  an  op- 
portunity   to    subjectively    review    projects 
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perlenced  in  Salem  County.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, simply  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  new 
round  of  fvinding.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
split  funding  be  eliminated  entirely. 

3.  Local  Commitment.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  communities  were  "wish- 
tricking"  through  the  submission  of  projects 
that  never  would  have  been  submitted  had  a 
local  commitment  even  as  low  as  10  percent 
been  required.  I  think  the  communities 
should  demonstrate  local  support  by  agree- 
ing to  put  up  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of 
the  money. 

4.  Benchmarks.  EDA  officials  attempted  to 
give  geographical  allocations  by  establishing 
benchmark  figures  for  labor  market  areas 
within  the  state.  They  were  quick  to  point 
out  that  this  was  not  an  entitlement  but  a 
system  devised  for  spreading  the  money  out. 
And  this  Is  where  Cumberland  County  lost 
out.  Though  it  had  a  benchmark  of  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  state  unemployed,  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  minimum  $1.5  million  it  would  have 
received  had  that  benchmark  been  an  en- 
titlement. This  Is  because  the  EDA  decided 
to  move  from  one  benchmark  area  to  an- 
other as  benchmark  allocations  were  ex- 
ceeded. It  would  seem  a  rather  simple  and 
fair  thing  to  do  to  require  that  funds  be  allo- 
cated in  a  fashion  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
benchmark  for  a  given  labor  market  area. 
Had  that  been  followed,  we  would  have  at 
least  seen  some  funds  allocated  to  Cumber- 
land County,  Salem  County,  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty and  other  areas  overlooked.  In  this  regard, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  in  the  new  round 
of  funding  we  begin  where  we  left  off.  That 
is  to  say,  we  begin  allocating  the  new  money 
set  aside  for  New  Jersey  to  benchmark  areas 
left  out  last  time. 

."i.  Statistics.  My  area  of  southern  New  Jer- 
sey like  other  areas  of  the  country  relies 
heavily  on  a  seasonal  economy.  Mlllir.ns  of 
visitors  ccme  to  our  beaches  each  year.  Thou- 
sands of  Jobs  are  created.  Yet  with  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  we  see  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment approaching  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
the  available  work  force. 

Areas  which  depend  on  a  seasonal  economy 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  highest 
three-month  unemployment  period  (consec- 
utive) rather  than  necessarily  the  most  re- 
cent three  months  following  authorization 
of  the  legislation.  I  realize  that  we  must  have 
some  time  constraints  and  suggest  that  the 
three  months  be  drawn  from  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  figures.  These  are  readily  available  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

6.  Priority  Ranking.  A  niimber  of  commu- 
nities in  my  District  and  throughout  the 
State  submitted  more  than  one  application. 
Using  the  computer  system,  we  face  the  real 
possibility  that  since  they  come  from  the 
same  geographical  area  and  will  likely  accrue 
the  same  or  similar  ranking,  that  a  project 
of  considerably  less  priority  within  the  com- 
munity could  be  funded.  It  is  my  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  officials  be  asked  to  rank  their 
proposals  by  priority  which  will  be  of  most 
benefit  should  a  review  system  as  I  suggested 
earlier  be  adopted. 

7.  Local  Workers.  One  of  our  objectives  Is 
to  stimulate  employment  within  the  project 
area.  I  think  this  objective  could  be  achieved 
by  requiring  on  the  application  a  statement 
that  no  less  than  25  percent  of  the  workers 
would  be  hired  from  the  project  area.  If  this 
were  to  create  special  problems  that  might 
inordinately  delay  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions, I  would  suggest  a  modification  in 
which  extra  points  are  awarded  to  applicants 
which  indicate  that  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  workers  would  be  hired  from  the  project 
area.  While  this  is  not  standard  practice  in 
awarding  of  federal  contracts,  this  is  not  a 
standard  program.  The  point  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  put  people  to  work,  within  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Such  a  requirement 
would  put  local  construction  workers  In  con- 
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tact   with   representatives   of   local   govern- 
ments seeking  project  funds. 

8.  Minimum  Unemployment.  There  has 
been  considerable  criticism  generated  from 
the  first  round  of  Local  Public  Works  fi- 
nancing because  several  very  affluent  areas 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Public  Works  funds. 
This  was  only  partially  due  to  the  30  percent 
funding  category  from  which  they  benefited. 
Another  problem  was  that  local  areas  were 
permitted  to  submit  not  their  own  rate  of 
unemployment  but  that  of  a  given  labor 
market  area.  In  some  cases  these  embraced 
communities  with  very  high  unemployment 
rates.  This  could  be  corrected.  In  my  opinion, 
by  requiring  that  the  applicant  have  within 
its  own  geographical  boundary  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  at  least  6.5  percent. 

9.  Waivers.  Several  very  good  projects  were 
denied  waivers  in  New  Jersey  because  they 
exceeded  a  $5  million  cap  mandated  by  the 
EDA.  I  recognize  that  when  you  are  dealing 
with  $100  million  for  the  entire  state,  a  proj- 
ect in  excess  of  $5  million  could  severely  de- 
plete the  funds  and  work  adversely  against 
geographical  distribution.  However,  some  of 
these  larger  projects  had  the  potential  for 
generating  considerable  numbers  of  Jobs  and 
leaving  behind  facilities  of  long-term  bene- 
fit. I  know  of  several  within  my  Congres- 
sional District.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be 
no  cap  put  on  the  amount  of  funds  being  re- 
quested for  any  one  project  so  that  it  might 
be  scored  with  all  of  the  other  submissions. 
Should  it  make  the  list  of  the  top  25  percent, 
as  I  suggested  earlier,  it  could  then  be  re- 
viewed subjectively  with  the  other  proposed 
projects.  At  that  time,  grounds  for  rejection 
could  certainly  be  that  to  award  the  funds 
for  the  project  would  unfairly  deprive  other 
areas  of  Public  Works  funds. 

10.  Resubmission.  As  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard,  some  applicant  communities  were  out- 
raged when  poor  mall  service  exacerbated  by 
a  strike  of  United  Parcel  Service  prevented 
their  timely  resubmission  of  projects  re- 
turned on  minor  technical  grounds.  In  some 
cases,  applicants  were  asked  to  resubmit  the 
proposal  by  a  deadline  date  that  preceded  the 
arrival  of  their  resubmission  notification. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  a  two-tier 
review  process  which  would  include  a  mini- 
mum of  one  week  to  resubmit  applications, 
these  situations  could  be  eliminated. 

To  conclude  and  summarize,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  we  should  take  Just  an  extra  bit 
of  time  to  introduce  some  subjective  analysis 
of  projects  In  this  second  round  of  Public 
Works  funding.  Construction  is  due  to  begin 
soon  on  projects  selected  in  the  first  round. 
That  stimulus  wlU  be  felt  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months.  Meanwhile  we  can  im- 
prove upon  and  contemplate  this  efl'ort 
through  improvements  to  H.R.  11. 

Let  us  commit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  goal 
of  not  only  putting  Americans  back  to  work 
In  useful  and  needed  Public  Works  projects, 
but  select  the  choicest  of  them  to  fund.  Im- 
mediate benefits  will  then  become  long-term 
benefits  as  well  and  be  remembered  as  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  needs  of  local  com- 
munities for  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  i>ermlttlng  me  to  testify 
before  your  Subcommittee. 


SOVIET  TREATMENT  OP  AMERICAN 
TOURISTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
met  with  Louis  Berlin,  a  young  Ameri- 
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can  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Berlin  traveled  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  myself  to  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  This 
letter  and  others  were  confiscated  by 
Soviet  authorities  who  warned  Mr.  Berlin 
not  to  notify  the  Embassy  of  the  incident. 
In  violation  of  the  Consular  Convention 
and  Protocol,  article  12,  sections  2  and  3. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of 
the  improper  treatment  of  Louis  Berlin 
by  Soviet  authorities.  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  action  taken  against 
Mr.  Berlin,  and  other  cases  like  this 
during  recent  months,  reflect  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  attitude  toward  American 
tourists: 

Soviet  Treatment  op  Americ^vn  Tottrists 
(By  Louis  H.  Berlin) 

On  January  4, 1977, 1  arrived  at  the  Moscow 
airport  for  the  purpose  of  tourism.  My  bags 
were  searched  by  customs  officials,  and  several 
books  relating  to  Jewish  history  and  culture 
were  removed.  I  was  taken  to  a  room  off  the 
main  lobby,  the  door  was  locked,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  empty  my  pockets.  I  stated  that 
I  refused  to  be  searched  without  a  warrant, 
demanded  that  an  Embassy  official  be  present 
if  a  search  was  to  be  conducted,  and  Insisted 
that  the  Embassy  be  notified  of  my  detention 
at  once.  My  statements  were  Ignored,  and  I 
was  again  ordered  to  empty  my  pockets.  I 
refused,  and  the  police  were  called  In.  The 
police,  numbering  at  least  three,  grabbed  my 
arm  and  roughly  twisted  it  behind  my  back 
in  an  uncomfortable  but  not  painful  man- 
ner. At  no  time  during  this  process  did  I  offer 
any  physical  resistance.  As  I  was  held  in  this 
position,  my  clothing  was  gone  through,  and 
my  coat.  Jacket,  sweater,  shoes,  socks,  and 
boots  were  searched  thoroiighly  and  removed. 
My  pockets  were  emptied,  and  I  was  brusqely 
and  thoroughly  frisked. 

The  police  left  and  the  custom  officials 
meticulously  went  through  the  contents  of 
my  pockets,  examining  everything,  especially 
papers  and  personal  notes,  in  detail.  I  was 
ordered  to  write  a  statement  explaining 
where  I  had  obtained  the  books  and  papers 
I  had  brought  with  me.  My  protests  about 
the  Illegality  of  the  whole  procedure  were 
useless,  so  I  compiled  In  an  effort  to  speed 
up  the  process.  My  statement  was  translated, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  sign  it  and  write  down 
my  parents'  names  and  places  of  employment. 
I  was  also  ordered  to  sign  what  appeared  to 
be  a  receipt  for  books,  personal  papers,  and 
personal  notes  that  were  to  be  confiscated, 
as  well  as  a  form  filled  out  entirely  in  Rus- 
sian. I  protested  that  I  knew  no  Russian, 
and  since  no  translation  was  preferred,  and 
since  they  were  Insistent  on  having  my  sig- 
nature, I  signed. 

Confiscated  were  several  books,  personal 
papers,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
my  Congressman,  Mr.  Lehman,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  Moscow.  None  of  the 
materials  were  anti-Soviet  In  nature.  In- 
deed, nothing  referred  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  all.  All  materials  were  confiscated  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Helsinki  agreement  and  lius- 
sian  law,  and  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
Helsinki  agreement  and  consular  agree- 
ment. Requests  for  copies  of  the  documents 
I  signed  were  Ignored.  I  was  warned  not  to 
notify  the  Embassy  of  the  incident,  and  cau- 
tioned not  to  engage  in  antl-Sovlet  behavior. 
I  was  then  taken  to  my  hotel.  Elapsed  time 
was  four  hours. 

On  January  11,1  arrived  at  Leningrad  air- 
port, where  I  experienced  no  difficulty  going 
through  passport  and  customs  control. 
While  waiting  for  boarding  in  a  lounge,  I 
was  summoned  by  an  Intourist  official  to 
return  with  him  to  an  office  upstairs.  My 
hand  luggage  and  coat  were  searched  thar- 
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oughly,  and  I  was  asked  to  empty  my  pock- 
ets. Deciding  that  it  would  be  easier  !f  I 
did,  I  complied.  I  was  then  searched  for 
further  materials,  and  my  papers  were  ex- 
amined closely,  as  were  all  my  personal  be- 
longings. I  was  asked  questions  which  were 
designed  to  Implicate  myself  in  Illegal  ac- 
tivities. I  was  warned  against  bringing  in 
materials  on  future  visits,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  frighten  me  from  encouraging 
other  persons  to  do  the  same.  I  was  then 
taken  to  board  the  airplane. 

At  no  time  during  my  visit  did  I  do  any- 
thing illegal.  I  made  no  antl-Sovlet  state- 
ments, nor  possessed  anti-Soviet  docu- 
ments. I  did  visit  with  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  denied  exit  visas  in  violation  of  tiie 
Helsinki  agreement.  My  treatment  by  So- 
viet authorities  was  illegal  and  in  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement.  The  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  by  its  actions  indicated  that 
it  Intends  to  violate  the  law  and  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  I  believe  that  a  directive 
should  be  issued  requiring  American  con- 
sular officials  to  be  present  at  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  all  vehicles  carrying  Amer- 
ican citizens  across  Soviet  borders  until  the 
Soviet  government  changes  its  behavior. 


ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH  AND 
GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  MONI- 
TORING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  last  few  months  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  few  days  I  have  tried, 
with  unexpected  and  dramatic  help  from 
the  weather,  to  direct  attention  to  the 
need  for  coordinated,  long-range  climate 
research  and  environmental  monitoring. 
The  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  the  Atmosphere,  which  I  chair, 
focused  last  Congress  on  these  matters, 
particularly  national  efforts  concerned 
with  Inadvertent  modification  of  the  up- 
per atmosphere,  the  costs  and  effects  of 
exposure  to  low-level  pollutants  in  the 
environment,  and  research  related  to 
sulfates  in  the  atmosphere. 

Two  important  observations  have  be- 
come manifest.  First,  present  national 
efforts  to  monitor  pollutants  in  the  en- 
vironment are  fragmented  and  narrow 
in  scope.  Second,  the  most  effective 
monitoring  has  been  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Environment  and 
Atmosphere  Subcommittee  will  work 
early  this  spring  on  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  of  1977,  H.R.  783,  for  which 
we  are  now  seeking  additional  cospon- 
sors.  In  conjunction  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  climate  research  bill,  or  soon 
thereafter,  I  hope  we  can  focus  hard  on 
present  capabilities  for  global  environ- 
mental monitoring,  perhaps  beginning 
with  the  atmospheric  aspects  of  major 
global  cycles — of  the  element  carbon,  for 
example,  or  sulfur  or  nitrogen. 

Four  receot-^ticles.  which  I  ask  to  be 
inserted  here-omthe  Record,  detail  the 
present  state  ofiMer^^ational  monitoring 
efforts.  They  higiiligWr  both  hopeful 
signs  and  serious  problems,  and  provide 
a  very  appropriate  backdrop  for  delib- 
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eration  on  climate  research  and  useful, 
cost-effective  environmental  monitoring 
networks.  The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  San  Bernadlno  Sun,  October  IS, 
1976] 

Worldwide  Science  Group  Urges  Global 

Monitoring 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

Washington. — Dtirlng  the  next  two  cen- 
turies Increasing  industrial  activity  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  atmosphere  at  least  fourfold  and  pos- 
sibly eightfold,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
sented Tuesday  to  the  International  Council 
of  Scientific  Unions. 

Since  this  could  bring  about  major  climate 
changes  it  was  termed  "rather  alarming"  in 
the  report,  prepared  by  the  council's  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Environ- 
ment (SCOPE) . 

The  council,  representing  all  the  special- 
ized scientific  unions,  is  holding  its  general 
assembly  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
here. 

The  report,  entitled  Environmental  Issues 
1976,  notes  that  little  has  been  done  to  im- 
plement the  proposal  for  a  Global  Environ- 
mental Monitoring  System  (GEMS) .  The  lat- 
ter was  endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment,  held  in 
Stockholm  in  1972. 

While  analyzing  the  probable  reasons  for 
this  failure  the  report  also  examines  possible 
long-term  threats  to  the  environment  from 
human  production  of  phosphorus,  sulfur, 
mercury,  and  nitrogen  compounds.  It  rec- 
ommends, as  well,  as  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams to  reveal  which  threats  are  real. 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  best  to  improve 
the  environment,"  says  the  report,  "without 
first  establishing  fundamental  facts;  such 
facts  will  also  serve  to  offset  the  intermin- 
able speculation  passing  for  knowledge." 

With  regard  to  global  monitoring  it  says: 
"Some  of  the  proposed  schemes  are  ambiti- 
ous, idealistic,  and  very  comprehensive."  The 
hope  repeatedly  expressed  at  the  Stockholm 
conference  was  that  there  be  an  International 
watch  of  the  earth  on  the  land,  air  and  wa- 
ter to  spot  ominous  changes. 

The  proposals  include  monitoring  select 
species  of  plants  and  animals  sensitive  to 
subtle  changes  in  the  environment,  much  as 
miners  once  carried  canaries  to  warn  them 
when  odorless  "fire  damp"  (chiefly  methane 
gas)    appeared. 

The  delay  In  Implementation,  says  the  re- 
port, may  be  linked  to  "deficlences  in  our 
basic  understanding  of  how  to  go  about 
monitoring  and  hence  how  to  build  a  com- 
prehensive global  monitoring  system."  A 
number  of  the  report  recommendations  are 
designed  to  correct  such  deficlences. 

The  296-page  report  was  prepared  under 
Prof.  Victor  A.  Kovda,  a  specialist  in  child 
development  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  as 
the  president  of  SCOPE,  and  his  successor 
Prof.  Gilbert  F.  White,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Behavioral  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 

Both  men  spoke  at  Tuesday's  meeting  as 
did  SCOPE  members  from  five  other  coun- 
tries. 

Monitoring  needs  are  listed  in  four  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Measuring  levels  of  potentially  harmful 
or  beneficial  substances  not  only  in  air,  land 
and  water  but  in  living  organisms  "including 
man  and  his  food." 

2.  Measuring  such  variables  (or  possible 
variables)  as  solar  output,  air  transparency 
and  soil  chemistry. 

3.  Recording  the  extent  of  beneficial  and 
harmful  effects  on  life  of  the  factors  listed 
in  the  first  two  categories  as  well  as  effects 
of  such  factors  as  crowding,  disease  and 
genetic  variations. 

4.  Keeping  inventory  of  such  indices  of 
climate  change  as  ice  cap  area,  glacier  size 
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fProm  Interdependent 

Is  Earthwatch  Watchwig 


(By  Elizabeth  Sulll  ran) 


Four  years   after   the   wid 
Environment  Conference  in 
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world's  environmental  health 
monitoring  system  it  was  supposed 
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oping  countries,  who  want  to  keep  the  foc\is 
on  local  problems,  UNEP  will  conduct  tropi- 
cal forest  and  soil  quality  analysis  while 
meeting  the  rich  countries'  interest  in  over- 
all global  health  by  monitoring  chemical  pol- 
lutants and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  oceans. 

But  whether  these  moves  will  really  help 
is  open  to  doubt  and  some  environmental  ex- 
perts argue  that  lack  of  support,  particularly 
from  the  U.S.,  may  have  already  doomed 
UNEP. 

But  others  place  the  blame  squarely  on 
UNEP  Itself.  "UNEP  has  never  really  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  strategy,"  asserts  Wal- 
ter Telesetsky  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  and  a 
member  of  the  UN  delegation  to  UNEP's  last 
Governing  Council  meeting  this  March  and 
April.  "There  has  been  no  major,  concerted 
effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  develop  and  define 
short  term  and  long  range  goals  for  GEMS 
program^,  or  to  develop  a  plan  with  explicit 
priority  areas." 

Scientists  also  argue  that  Earthwatch,  re- 
sponding to  the  political  tug-of-war  between 
developed  and  developing  countries,  has  gen- 
erally Ignored  objective  scientific  knowhow 
In  establishing  Its  priorities.  A  recent  report 
by  an  international  group  of  scientists  dis- 
cussing GEMS'  failure  noted  that  a  great  deal 
of  relevaftt  data  is  still  untapped  and  the  US 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  in  a 
recently  published  "Early  Action"  plan  for 
GEMS  urged  that  It  start  with  "what  is  most 
sclentlfic'^i.v  advanced — air  pollution,"  as 
NAS'  Melinda  Cain  put  It.  She  also  termed 
the  already  existing  IRS  "fairly  useless"  be- 
cause the  sources  aren't  evaluated  but  said 
that,  "Governments  think  It's  great.  It's 
something  they  can  point  at  and  say  'Look 
what  we've  done.'  " 

Though  the  need  for  international  environ- 
mental cooperation  Is  widely  acknowledged, 
Earthwatch  has  already  been  damaged  as 
everyone  follows  their  own  national  line. 
MeanwhUe,  all  the  environmental  problems 
discussed  at  Stockholm  are  still  around  and 
unless  UNEP  gets  into  gear  soon,  the  Indus- 
trialized world  may  push  ahead  on  Its  own 
to  solve  them,  and  leave  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  fend  for  themselves. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  19,  1976] 
Detente  Thriving  in  Environmental  Area: 

Program    Being    Expanded    To    Cover    40 

U.S. -Soviet  Projects 

(By  Peter  J.  Bernstein) 

Washington. — Detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  flourishing  in 
at  least  one  area  of  mutual  interest — envi- 
ronmental protection. 

From  Maine  to  Minsk,  environmental  ex- 
changes are  on  the  rise.  Now  entering  its 
fifth  year,  the  bilateral  program  of  monitor- 
ing and  research  Is  being  expanded  to  cover 
40  projects  involving  hundreds  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  scientists. 

"This  is  a  much  bigger  undertaking  than 
many  people  seem  to  realize,"  said  William  A. 
Brown,  executive  secretary  of  the  U.S.- 
U.S.S  Ji.  Joint  Environmental  Committee. 

Interviewed  In  his  office  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Brown,  who  co- 
ordinates the  U.S.  role  in  the  program,  said 
that  this  year  alone  there  were  more  than  100 
meetings  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  scientists  on  proj- 
ects covering  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
farm  pesticides,  urban  enhancement,  wild- 
life and  nature  preserves,  ocean  dumping, 
biological  and  genetic  changes,  climate  modi- 
fication, earthquake  prediction  and  legal  as- 
pects of  environmental  protection. 

"In  general,  the  Soviets  have  gotten  more 
out  of  the  bilateral  program  than  we," 
Brown,_  a  Foreign  Service  officer  on  loan  to 
the  environmental  agency,  said.  "But  we 
stand  to  benefit  In  the  long  run  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  pollution  control  technology 
enables  the  Russians  to  reduce  their  Impact 
on  the  global  environment." 
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U.S.  firms  have  Jumped  at  the  chance  to 
sell  environmental  equipment  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Last  February,  at  a  clean-air  exhibit  In 
Moscow,  the  Russians  bought  every  U.S.  air 
pollution  monitoring  device.  A  second  en- 
vironmental exhibit — this  time  of  water 
pollution  monitoring  equipment — is  planned 
for  March.  "We  expect  comparable  results," 
Brown  said. 

Earthquake  prediction  Is  considered  the 
exchange  program  of  greatest  importance  to 
U.S.  scientists.  Using  computer  models  de- 
vised In  the  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  seismologists 
two  years  ago  successfully  predicted  small 
earthquakes  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
and  Southern  California. 

Currently,  U.S.  seismologists  looking  for 
new  earthquake  clues  are  monitoring  con- 
struction of  the  world's  largest  hydroelec- 
tric dam  at  Tadzhiklstan  in  Soviet  Asia. 
Excavation  for  the  Nurek  dam  and  reservoir, 
which  required  mammoth  earthmoving  op- 
erations, caused  some  seismic  effects.  Brown 
said.  The  monitoring  results,  he  added,  could 
prove  of  "tremendous  Importance"  in  select- 
ing future  hydroelectric  sites  in  other 
regions. 

Wildlife  protection  and  research  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  In  the  environ- 
mental exchange,  beginning  with  the  ship- 
ment of  rare  Alaska  musk  oxen  to  Siberia 
last  year.  The  Russians  will  shortly  be  send- 
ing Siberian  crane  eggs  to  the  United  States 
in  hopes  they  will  hatch  at  a  research  sta- 
tion in  Wisconsin.  The  cranes,  long-legged 
black-and-white  birds  that  stand  five  feet 
tall,  are  regarded  by  many  naturalists  as 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Soviet  and  U.S.  officials  meeting  in  Moscow 
last  month  signed  a  bilateral  convention  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  such  as 
snow  geese  and  swans  which  migrate  every 
year  from  Siberia  over  the  Arctic  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  treaty,  which  is  subject  to  Senate 
ratification,  was  signed  by  environmental 
agency  Administrator  Russell  E.  Train  and 
Yuri  A.  Izrael,  chief  of  the  Hydrometeoro- 
loglcal  Service  and  head  of  the  Soviet  air 
and  water  pollution  control  program. 

As  in  previous  years,  top  officials  from  half 
a  dozen  U.S.  agencies  attended  the  meeting 
in  Moscovv'.  Because  Congress  had  appro- 
priated no  money  specifically  for  the  bi- 
lateral environmental  exchange,  each  agency 
has  contributed  to  Its  cost.  U.S.  government 
expenses.  Including  the  cost  of  Interpreters, 
run  $1.5  to  $2  million  a  year,  Brown  said. 
Additional  funds  are  provided  by  universi- 
ties and  private  industry. 

U.S.  environmental  officials  are  hoping  to 
control  the  growth  of  the  bilateral  program. 
But  with  the  addition  of  four  new  projects 
at  last  month's  meeting — Arctic  mammal 
preservation,  pollution  control  in  steel 
plants,  environmental  education  and  migra- 
tory birds — that  goal  is  proving  elTisive. 

The  Russians  apparently  mean  business 
on  matters  concerning  the  environment.  At 
a  big  Communist  Party  congress  last  month, 
Soviet  Communist  Party  chief  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  underscored  the  increased  priority 
of  environmental  spending  by  announcing  a 
five-year  budget  of  some  66  billion  rubles 
to  be  spent  mostly  on  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  which  still  is  substantially  less 
than  U.S.  environmental  outlays  but  reflects 
changes  in  Soviet  priorities  brought  about 
at  least  in  part  by  exchanges  with  the  United 
States. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1977) 

Massive   Effort   To   Identify   Biological 

Areas  Starts 

(By  Bayard  Webster) 

A  program  aimed  at  identifying  and  de- 
lineating the  world's  different  kinds  of 
biological  areas  ranging  from  Alaska's  tundra 
to  Africa's  deserts  has  gotten  underway  In 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


According  to  a  report  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal,  Science,  the  program, 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  first  stage 
of  a  three-part  project  that  will  select  sites 
for  environmental  monitoring  and  research 
in  the  different  types  of  areas  and  then  will 
use  the  research  data  to  Implement  ecologi- 
cally sound  land-use  practices  in  those  re- 
gions. 

The  biosphere  reserves  program,  as  it  Is 
generally  known,  as  a  collective  interna- 
tional effort  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO),  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Environ- 
mental Agreement,  a  compact  calling  for  co- 
operative environmental  research  by  the  two 
countries. 

"Our  main  aim  is  to  protect  the  different 
biological  regions,  to  see  that  we  don't  lose 
the  plant  and  animal  life — and  their  genes — 
In  them,  and  to  use  them  for  ecological  re- 
search, education  and  recreation  according 
to  their  value  for  each  of  these  activities," 
said  Dr.  Jerry  F.  Franklin,  author  of  the 
Science  report  and  head  of  the  United  States 
biospheres  reserve  program. 

Dr.  Franklin's  report  focuses  on  the  major 
extensive  ecologically  homogeneous  areas, 
known  as  blomes,  that  are  under  study. 
These  Include  such  biological  regions  as  the 
desert-sagebrush  areas  of  Arizona.  Mexico 
and  California;  the  Douglas  fir,  cedar  and 
hemlock  forests  of  the  Northwest,  the  swamp 
and  marshlands  of  the  South,  the  tropical 
rain  forests  of  the  tropics  and  the  taigas — 
the  coniferous  forests  of  North  America  and 
Asia. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  biosphere  re- 
serves program  In  the  United  States,  two 
dozen  different  major  blomes  have  been 
identified  in  which  there  are  approximately 
30  specific  areas  that  have  been  or  are  being 
considered  as  protected  biological  preserves. 

The  program,  though  overlapping  many 
areas  that  are  now  Federal  wilderness  pre- 
serves, refuges  or  parks,  does  not  conflict 
with  such  designations.  Dr.  Franklin  said, 
because  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and  state 
governments  will  be  essential  In  Implement- 
ing the  program. 

The  principal  environmental  and  ecologi- 
cal research  will  be  done  in  the  designated 
areas,  once  Federal  and  state  approval  of  the 
proposed  area  designation  and  study  pro- 
grams is  given.  Such  research  will  consist  of 
scientific  monitoring  of  land,  vegetation, 
water  and  air  for  pollutants  that  are  con- 
taminating or  could  contaminate  the  area  to 
the  point  where  It  would  lose  Its  value  for 
whatever  purpose  It  was  originally  dedicated. 

There  are  already  in  the  nation  more  than 
a  dozen  experimental  ecological  preserves 
under  Intensive  sclentlflc  scrutiny.  They 
are  already  considered  as  part  of  the  bio- 
sphere reserves  program.  One  of  these  is  a 
15.000-acre  forest  in  the  Western  Cascade 
Range  of  Oregon. 

This  area,  populated  by  flr  and  hemlock. 
Is  being  studied  for  the  effect  of  logging  on 
the  quality  of  water,  the  effect  of  pesticides 
on  ecosystems  and  the  causes  for  fluctua- 
tions in  small  animal  populations. 

A  similar  project  is  being  conducted  in 
New  Hampshire  at  the  Hubbard  Brook  Ex- 
perimental Forest,  where  monitoring  of 
stream  water  quality,  precipitation,  soil 
composition  and  the  effect  on  a  u-atershed 
of  clear-cutting  operations  are  being  studied. 

According  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  has  made  a  study  of  experi- 
mental ecological  reserves  in  the  country, 
such  areas  also  serve  to  perpetuate  a  large 
variety  of  plants  and  animals,  maintaining 
gene  pools  of  native  species  that  could  help 
develop  new  strains. 

Existing  strains  of  food,  fiber  and  wood 
plants,  the  foundation  points  out,  often  come 
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under  pressure  from  fast-evolving  diseases 
and  pests,  from  short-  and  long-term 
changes  In  weather  and  climate  and  from 
advancing  urbanization. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    HON. 
JAMES  L.   OBERSTAR 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Today 
I  submitted  a  statement  to  the  Task 
Force  on  Financial  Accountability  of  the 
House  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review  in  which  I  presented  my  views 
on  standards  for  financial  disclosure  by 
Members  of  Congress.  As  part  of  that 
statement,  I  Included  my  own  financial 
disclosure  report. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  made  to  the  task 
force  to  the  House  for  consideration  by 
all  my  colleagues. 

I  also  include  my  financial  statement : 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

I  urge  the  task  force  to  devise  uniform, 
unequivocal,  and  exacting  standards  for  re- 
porting the  financial  condition  and  In- 
terests of  Members  of  Congress  in  order  to  in- 
form the  public  about  actual  or  potential 
confiicts  of  interest  between  a  Member's 
financial  holdings  and  his  or  her  public  po- 
sition. Such  reporting  should  be  mandatory. 

Public  financial  accountability  is  the  key 
to  public  confidence  In  elected  officials.  Fi- 
nancial disclosure  rules  now  in  effect  for 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  provide  the 
kind  of  Information  needed  to  determine 
whether  a  Member  has  a  present  or  potential 
conflict  of  Interest.  The  recommendations 
I  am  proposing,  together  with  others  this 
Task  Force  has  suggested,  will  achieve  that 
goal. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  must  require  public 
disclosure  of  net  worth  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  sources  of  Income  other  than  sal- 
ary. Members  should  also  release  the  follow- 
ing tax  information:  gross  Income,  taxable 
Income,  federal  and  state  Income  tax  paid. 

Furthermore,  strict  limits  should  be  placed 
on  the  amount  of  outside  Income  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  may  earn.  I  would  set 
that  figure  at  $5,000  rather  than  at  a  per- 
centage of  salary.  That  Is  an  amount  small 
enough  to  be  earned  responsibly  tn  hono- 
raria from  .speeches  and  published  articles 
but  not  large  enouph  to  Involve  the  Member 
In  commitments  which  would  detract  from 
the  performance  of  his  or  her  official  duties. 
I  wovild  further  limit  individual  honoraria 
to  $500. 

In  the  Interest  of  simplicity,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  April  30  be  set  as  the  deadline  for 
filing  disclosure  statements;  that  is  two 
weeks  after  the  deadline  for  filing  Income 
tax  returns.  Most  of  the  data  required  for 
such  returns  would  also  be  required  for 
financial  disclosure  statements. 

I  believe  the  financial  disclosure  statements 
of  both  the  Member  and  the  Member's  spouse 
should  reflect  the  following  information: 

1.  Income  (including  honoraria)  ;  sources 
and  amounts  segregating  more  than  $100 
from  any  individual  source. 

2.  Income  tax  paid :  both  Federal  and  state. 

3.  Gifts:  source  and  value  of  lodging,  food, 
or  entertainment,  of  $250  or  more  from  any 
one  source.  Sources  and  value  of  other  gifts 
worth  in  excess  of  $100  from  any  one  source. 

I  would  exempt  the  following  from  dis- 
closure requirements: 


a.  Gifts  from  relatives. 

b.  Gifts  valued  less  than  $25.00. 

c.  Gifts  of  personal  hospitality. 

4.  Reimbursements:  aggregating  $250  or 
more  from  any  individual  source. 

5.  Holdings:  the  identity  and  value  of  any 
property  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  Investment  purposes 
or  the  production  of  income,  and  which  has 
a  fair  market  value  of  at  least  $1,000  as  of 
the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

6.  Debts:  the  identity  and  value  of  each 
liability  owed,  directly  or  indirectly,  which 
is  In  excess  of  $1,000  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  excluding  "pledges" 
to  charitable  or  tax  exempt  organizations. 

7.  Securities  and  Transactions:  Identity, 
value  and  date  of  any  transaction,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  in  securities  or  commodities  fu- 
tures during  the  preceding  year  which  ex- 
ceeds $1,000  except  for  transactions  donating 
such  securities  to  charitable  or  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

8.  Real  Estate:  the  identity  and  value  of 
any  purchase  or  sale,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  real  property  or  of  any  Interest  there- 
in, during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
which  exceeds  $1,000  In  value  as  of  the  date 
of  such  purchase  or  sale. 

I  support  provisions  for  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  willful  falsification  of  a  finan- 
cial disclosure  statement.  I  also  believe  re- 
quirements for  disclosure  should  apply  to 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  candidates 
for  Congress. 

I  am  submitting  with  this  statement  a  copy 
of  my  own  financial  disclosure  report  which 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant  has  reviewed 
and  verified.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Task  Force  adopt  this  format  for  financial 
dlsclosiire  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Personal  financial  statement  of  James  L.  and 
Marilynn  G.  Oberstar  and  children 

ASSETS 

Cash: 

Savings  account 89,500 

Checking  account 500 

Paid  into  House  pension  fund 6,  693 

Life     Insurance     (estimated     cash 

value)    1,600 

Securities  (20  shares  Eastman  Ko- 
dak— estimated  market  value) ..     1,400 

Subtotal   19,893 

Real  estate  and  personal  property — 
House,  Bethesda,  Md.  (estimated 

current  market  value) '  105, 000 

Household   goods 6,000 

Autos  (estimated  retail  value) : 

1974  Bulck  station  wagon 3.925 

1975  Bulck  Apollo  4-door 2,  925 

Subtotal   116,850 

Total  assets 136,543 

LIABILITIES 

Home  mortgage 36,000 

Insurance  premiums  payable    (in- 
cluding:      life.      health,      auto. 

home)    2,570 

Property  taxes  payable 2.  022 

Loans  payable 12,700 

Auto  loan — wagon 1,450 

Auto  loan — Apollo 2,689 

N.Y.  Life  Insurance  Co 2,000 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 3,  561 

Various  consumer  Installment  loans 

bills 3,000 

Total    liabUlties 53,  292 

Net  worth 83,251 

'Note. — 1966     original     purchase     price: 
$53,000. 
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statement  of  income  and  tcA^es  paid,  1975 — 

James  L.  and  Marilynn  Gr.  Oberstar 
Gross   Income | $45,179.90 


Salary  

Allowance  for  official  office  s\4>ply 
and  district  office  expense . 

Honoraria : 
American  Boad  Builders 
Minnesota    Banking 

tlon   

Colorado  Right  to  Life 

mlttee 

Interest /dividends 

Tax   refund 


Ass(  cla- 


Com- 


Tsixable  income 

Federal  tax 

State  tax    (Minnesota).. 
Total    State    and 
taxes   paid 


Fee  eral 


ad  )pted 

lat, 


'  This  is  an  allowance  to 
gress  for  official  office  expends 
latlons  in  effect  during  the 
the  allowance  Is  chargeable 
as     "Income".     Reforms 
change  that  procedure  so  th 
such  Items  will  be  paid  agalnit 
ers,  and  not  treated  or  available 
to  Members  of  Congress 

Note. — Statement  of  197fe  Income  and 
taxes  will  be  released  after  l{  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  IRS. 


26,  807.01 
6,  328.  28 
3,  552.  00 

9,  880.  28 

Njembers  of  Con- 
.  Under  regu- 
94th  Congress, 
)  new  Members 
in    1976 
In  the  future, 
signed  vouch- 
as  Income 


INCOME  TAX  OVERPAYMENT 
TECTION      FOR      OLIJER 
ICANS 


HON.  JOHF  W.  ^  YDLF.R 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  5ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februarv  9,  1977 


Spes  ker 


re  ief 


those 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr. 
has  passed  special  tax 
intended    to    insure    that 
ments    of    our   society, 
older  Americans,  do  not 
portion  of  the  tax  burden 

Because  many  of 
benefit  most  from  these 
either  unaware  of  them 
apply  them  to  their  own 
cial  checklist  has  been 
checklist  covers  everything 
and  insurance  expenses 
to   the  simplified   "tax 
elderly."  and  is  designed 
senior  citizens  to  avoid 
income  taxes. 


ths 


ta:: 


I  would  like  to  enter 
that  my  constituents  in 
Fifth"  Congressional  District 
avail  themselves  of  the 
ures  due  them: 

PROTECTrNG    OLDER    AmERTCANS 

payment    of    income 
Checklist    of    Itemized 
Use  in  Taxable  Year  1976) 


Taxi  :s 


medical   Airo    DENTAL 

Medical    and    dental 
bursed  by  Insurance  or 
ductlble  to  the  extent  that 
cent  of  a  taxpayer's  adjuste  I 
(line  15c.  Form  1040) 


PREMr   MS 


INSURANCE 

One-half  of  medical,   hosdltal 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible 
$150)  without  regard  to  the 
tatlon  for  other  medlcp-! 


39,  072. 08 

._     >3,  646. 15 

750.  00 

1,  000.  00 


250.  00 

380.  91 

80.76 


PRO- 

AMER- 


,  Congress 

provisions 

certain   seg- 

dspecially    our 

bear  an  unfair 


who   could 

)rovisions  are 

or  unable  to 

a  spe- 

c^signed.  This 

from  medical 

theft  losses, 

for  the 

to  help  our 

OAterpayment  of 


and 
c  -edit 


checklist  so 

'  he  "Fabulous 

may  fully 

relief  meas- 


Against  Over- 

(A    Revised 

Deductions    for 


^penses 

(unreim- 
)    are  de- 
exceed  3  per- 
gross  Income 


expe  uses 
othe  rwlse) 
thi  :y 


or   health 

(up  to 

}  percent  llml- 

The  re- 


exi  enses. 
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mainder  of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted, 
but  Is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    medicines 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3%  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1%  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15c,  Form  1040). 
other  medical  expenses 
Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3%  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor) 
Acupuncture  services 
Ambulance  hire 
Anesthetist 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the  capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should 
have  an  independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect 
clearly  the  increase  in  value. 

Cardiographs 

Chiropodist 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 

Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray,  filling 
teeth) 

Dentures 

Dermatologist 

Eyeglasses 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  Illness,  and  in 
addition  to,  not  as  substitute  for,  regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 

Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 

Home  health  services 

Hospital  expenses 

Insulin  treatment 

Invalid  chair 

Lab  tests 

Llpreading  lessons  (designed  to  overcome 
a  handicap) 

Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 

Occupational  therapist 

Ophthalmologist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Oral  surgery 

Osteopath,  licensed 

Pediatrician 

Physical  examinations 

Physical  therapist 

Physician 

Podiatrist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychologist 

Psychotherapy 

Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  therapist 

Splints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare 

Surgeon 

Telephone/teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7d  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 
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TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home  when 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
untaxed  under  the  dividend  exclusion.  Inter- 
est on  municipal  bonds,  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  public  assistance  payments). 
contributions 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  15c,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  nonprofit  foundations, 
veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal  societies 
are  limited  to  20%  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  pa- 
rochial schools  Is  not  deductible).  Fair  mar- 
ket value  of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property,  spe- 
cial rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7c  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster) . 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  is  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  month) . 

interest 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  de- 
ductible If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction 
of  amount  realized). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage^ 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6%  of 
the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
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12)  or  (2)   the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASITALTT     OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft  los- 
ses to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use, 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form 
4684  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

credit  foe  child  and  dependent  care 
expenses 

Certain  payments  made  for  child  and  de- 
pendent eare  may  now  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax  instead  of  as  an  itemized  deduc- 
tion. 

If  a  taxpayer  maintained  a  household  that 
Included  a  child  under  age  15  or  a  dependent 
or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care,  a  taxpayer 
may  be  allowed  a  20%  credit  for  employ- 
ment related  expenses.  These  expenses  must 
have  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year  in 
order  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  work  either 
full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  Information,  see  the  instruc- 
tions for  Form  2441  on  page  17. 

miscellaneous 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools). 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposlL  box  for  In- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  .safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  constrTictlon  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  S25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  iinder  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  if 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  of  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  yoi:r  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expense  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contrihutions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  32,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040) ,  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general  or  spe- 
cial election.  The  deduction  or  credit  is  also 
applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  support- 
ing a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,  or  local 
elective  public  office,  (2)  national  commit- 
tee of  a  national  political  party,   (3)    State 
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committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political  con- 
tribution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
filing  Jointly). 

Presidential  Election  Cam.paign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. 
For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

other  tax  relief  measures 

Required  to  file  a 
tax  return  if 
gross  income 
Filing  status  is  at  least — 

Single  (under  age  65) $2,450 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3,200 

Qualifying  w^ldow(er)   under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,850 

Qualifying  widow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3,  600 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)   filing  Jointly 3,600 

Married  couple  (1  soouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 4,350 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 5,100 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  considered 
65  on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday. 
Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday  Is  on  January  1, 
1977,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  additional 
S750  personal  exemption  because  of  age  for 
your  1976  Federal  income  tax  return. 

General  Tax  Credit. — A  new  general  tax 
credit  Is  available.  For  this  credit,  the  tax- 
payer may  claim  the  greater  of  (1)  $35  per 
exemption  shown  on  line  6d,  Form  1040A  or 
Form  1040,  or  (2)  2  percent  of  taxable  in- 
come (line  15,  Form  1040A  or  line  47,  Form 
1040)  but  not  more  than  $180  ($90,  If  mar- 
ried, filing  separately) . 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met: 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  Income,  (3)  member 
of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citizenship, 
and  (5)  separate  return.  But  In  some  cases, 
two  or  more  Individuals  provide  support  for 
an  Indlvidiial,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  than  half  the  person's  support.  How- 
ever, it  stUl  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the 
Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  depend- 
ency deduction  If  the  following  requirements 
are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  depend- 
ency deduction  for  that  year.  The  statement 
must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  return  of 
the  person  who  claims  the  dependency  de- 
duction. Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  Decla- 
ration) may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of 
his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1 .  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 
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2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  (this  amount  will 
Increase  to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976)  or  less.  (This 
election  can  only  be  made  once  during  a 
taxpayer's  lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales 
price  exceeds  $20,000  (this  amount  will  In- 
crease to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976),  an  election 
may  be  made  to  exclude  part  of  the  gain 
based  on  a  ratio  of  $20,000  (this  amount 
will  Increase  to  $35,000  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976)  over  the 
adjusted  sales  price  of  the  residence.  Form 
2119  (Sale  or  Exchange  of  Personal  Resi- 
dence) is  helpful  in  determining  what  gain, 
if  any,  may  be  excluded  by  an  elderly  tax- 
payer when  he  sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  if  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or 
exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  Is  allowed  If  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Publication  523  cfax  Information  on  Selling 
Your  Home )  may  also  be  helpful. 

Credit  for  the  Elderly. — A  new,  expanded, 
and  simplified  credit  for  the  elderly  has  re- 
placed the  former  more  complex  retirement 
income  credit. 

A  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit 
and  reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (If 
single),  or  $562.50  (If  married  filing  jointly). 
If  the  taxpayer  Is : 

( 1 )  Age  65  or  older,  or 

(2)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  credit,  taxpa;  ers  no 
longer  have  to  meet  tlie  Income  requirement 
of  having  received  over  $600  of  earned  income 
during  each  of  any  10  years  before  this  year. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Earned  Incovie  Credit. — A  taxpayer  who 
maintains  a  household  for  a  child  who  is 
under  age  19,  or  is  a  student,  or  is  a  dis- 
abled dependent,  may  be  entitled  to  a  special 
payment  or  credit  of  up  to  $400.  This  Is  called 
the  earned  Income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any  taxes 
owed.  Generally,  if  a  taxpayer  reported 
earned  income  and  had  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15c,  Form  1040)  of  less  than 
S8,000,  the  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit. 

Earned  Income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (generally 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  Joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040 A. 


AuCOIN— AN  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MAN 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  take  this  time  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  impressive  attainment  and 
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(If 


deserv  ed 


poignant   achievement 
hearty  band. 

On  January  16,   1977, 
Nev.,  I  had  the  privilege 
in  the  U.S.  Jaycees' 
gressman  Les  AuCoin  as 
tion's    10    outstanding 
1976.   Les'   richly 
certainly  enhances  our 
perceptions. 

Les  is  in  distinguished 
TOYM  Award  recipient 
ners  include  Steve  Garve: 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
of  Las  Vegas  entertainnjent 
David  W.  Hartman,  a  btnd 
HariT   Chapin.    an 
Frederickson,  a  staff 
dent  Ford;  Father  Willi^ 
Philadelphia    priest 
prominent  black  CPS; 
man,  a  top  archeologlst 
Stumbo,  a  rural  health 

The  principal  ingredien 
selection  of  TOYM  recipients 
devotion  to  the  bettermen 
Congressman  AuCom's 
complishments  certainly 
laudible  yardstick.  Les,  at 
youngest  major  officeholc  er 
the  youngest  Congressm^ 
history.    An    award 
and   an   intuitive   politic 
joins  the  elite  ranks  of 
ners  which  include  Nelscki 
Leonard  Bernstein,   John 
Bud  Wilkinson,  and  Geral( 

With  this  deserved 
distinguished  colleague,  I 
to  share  with  you  Les' 
illuminating  acceptance 

I    include    his    remarl^ 
Record : 
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Remarks    of    The    Honorabije 
Before  the  United  States 
IK  Politics,"  Jautjart  15, 
I   thank   the   Jaycees — and 
contributed  to  this 
mendous  award.  I  particularlj 
the  HlUsboro,  Oregon,  Jayce«3 
Ing  me. 

Like  the  other  honorees 
years,   I've  received  some 
none  means  as  much  to  me 
you've  given  me  this  evenln 
I   say   that   because   I'm   a 
Because  I'm  a  politician. 

I  am  proud  to  be  both.  But 
so  many  of  us  have  begun  to 
In   politics.   In   _ 
times  even  In  ourselves — It 
to  me  that  you've  honored 
figure,   at   this   particular   tl 
is,  as  It  always  has  been: 
be  what  we — you  and  I — 

And  so  I  accept  this  awar  I 
myself — but  for  the  hundret^ 
women  of  good  and  stout  he 
deeds  In  public  office  across 
not   always   make   the   headl 
are  determined  to  write  a 
humankind. 

Ladies    and    gentlemen, 
pened  three  years  ago  that  I 
with   you   tonight.   At   that 
remember  that  a  young  mai 
the  Senate   Watergate  Comn 
something  I  regarded  as  one 
chapters  of  that  tragic  episode 

He  was  asked,  after  being 
he  had  been  through,  what  _ 
be  to  young  people  thinking 
in  politics. 
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His  advice  was  very  blunt.  He  said,  "Stay 
out." 

It  was  then  that  I  vowed  to  do  everything 
I  could  as  a  person  to  overcome  that  advice 
for  the  sake  of  all  of  us.  If  I  have  joined  other 
young  men  and  women  In  succeeding  in 
some  small  way,  then  I  am  pleased. 

I  have  tremendous  confidence  in  this  re- 
markable land  of  yours  and  mine.  Our  gen- 
eration faces  Incredible  challenges.  I'm  sure 
each  of  us  worries  about  those  challenges 
and  who  among  us  tonight  does  not  worry 
at  times  about  America's  resources  In  the 
face  of  those  challenges. 

But,  my  friends,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  can  survive  and  that  we  can  grow  for  the 
very  sUnple  reason  that  this  land  is  rich  In 
the  greatest  resource  of  all.  I'm  referring  to 
Human  resources.  I'm  talking  about  people. 

And  to  accept  an  award  sponsored  by  an 
organization  of  people  such  as  the  United 
States  Jaycees  will  always  be  one  of  the 
proudest  events  of  my  life. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 
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S.  474,  THE  EMERGENCY  NATURAL 
GAS  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OP  kew  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1977 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  current  shortages  of  nat- 
ural gas,  the  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977.  It 
is  not  a  bill  of  which  we  should  be  overly 
proud. 

As  the  President  readily  admits,  the 
legislation  will  not  produce  even  1  ad- 
ditional cubic  foot  of  gas.  Rather,  it 
provides  for  a  national  allocation  pro- 
gram to  protect  homeowners  from  supply 
interruptions  and  encourages  emergency 
sales  from  intrastate  sources — at  high 
prices — to  gas-short  interstate  pipelines 
and  local  distribution  companies.  But 
even  as  narrowly  focused  as  the  emer- 
gency program  is,  it  still  penalizes  con- 
sumers of  the  interstate  system  while 
protecting  the  sacrosanct  intrastate 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every  major  in- 
terstate pipeline  is  disastrously  cur- 
tailed. Schools,  factories,  and  businesses 
are  closing,  leaving  millions  out  of  work. 
The  allocation  program  promises  to  do 
little  more  than  spread  the  misery  of 
scarcity.  If  the  cold  weather  continues, 
there  simply  will  not  be  enough  to  go 
around  even  to  protect  homeowners.  In 
New  Jersey,  instructions  on  how  to  close 
down  homes  are  being  printed  in  local 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile,  the  "shared  sacrifice" 
spirit  of  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act 
does  not  extend  to  nonessential  users  of 
gas  in  the  intrastate  market.  Producing 
State  representatives  argue  that  their 
States  are  entitled  to  exemption  from 
allocation  because  they  pay  higher,  un- 
regulated prices.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  price  disparity  between 
the  interstate  and  intrastate  markets  is 
the  principal  reason  why  more  than  90 
percent  of  new  gas — other  than  that 
found  on  Federal  lands — is  dedicated  to 
the  intrastate  market,  contributing  to 
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shortages  elsewhere.  The  House  tried  to 
correct  that  disparity  last  year  with  the 
passage  of  the  Smith  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  deregulation  advocates 
blocked  that  legislation,  and  threatened 
to  do  so  with  this  emergency  bill  if  they 
were  not  exempted.  The  administration, 
fearing  blockage,  refrained  from  asking 
for  an  extension  of  allocation  authorities 
into  the  intrastate  market. 

The  administration  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  making  that  concession, 
did  not  see  fit  to  apply  the  same  logic 
to  States  whose  consumers  have  for  years 
paid  high  prices  for  the  availability  of 
synthetic  gas  supplies.  Thus,  my  amend- 
ment to  exempt  the  volumes  of  synthetic 
gas  from  an  assessment  of  a  State's  sup- 
ply situation  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  the  energy  program  that  President 
Carter  intends  to  submit  in  April  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  recognizes 
the  need  to  do  away  with  the  existing 
two-market  structure,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  consumers  from  OPEC  pric- 
ing. 

I  know  that  the  President  shares  the 
concern  that  all  of  us  have  with  regard 
to  reserves  reporting  and  other  energj-- 
related  data.  The  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  has  uncovered  ex- 
tensive evidence  of  underreporting  and 
withheld  production.  In  my  judgment 
too  many  price  hikes  have  been  rational- 
ized with  reasons  of  "incentive."  No  more 
must  be  granted  until  these  vital  infor- 
mation-gathering problems  are  resolved 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  access 
to  reliable,  accurate  data  upon  which  to 
base  its  policies. 

Finally,  the  current  natural  gas  crisis 
which  has  wreaked  havoc  in  spite  of  our 
initially  large  storage  inventories,  clearlv 
demonstrates  the  need  for  tough,  manda- 
tory, and  nationwide  conservation  meas- 
m-es.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over 
half  of  our  current  consumption  of  en- 
ergy is  wasted.  It  is  well  within  our  tech- 
nical capabilities  to  develop  conservation 
programs  that  will  not  reduce  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  but  will  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  supplies.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  current  crisis  demonstrates 
that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  do  so 


YOUTH   APPRENTICE    TAX    CREDIT 
ACT  OP  1977 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 26  I  introduced  H.R.  2404,  the 
Youth  Apprentice  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1977, 
to  stimulate  the  hiring  of  teenagers  and 
youth  as  apprentices  in  private  industry. 
As  apprentices,  young  people  would  have 
on-the-job  training,  experience,  and 
skills  development  opportunities.  Al- 
though they  would  initially  receive  mod- 
est apprenticeship  stipends,  as  their  ex- 
perience and  competencies  accrued  their 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


stipends  would  also  increase.  After  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  no  stipend  could 
be  less  than  the  current  minimum  wage. 

An  article  appearing  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  explores  the  negative  im- 
pact of  the  minimum  wage  on  teenage 
employment  opportunities  and  makes 
the  point  that  many  teenagers  would  not 
only  accept  job-learning  situations  at 
less  than  $2.30  an  hour  but  would  be 
eager  for  such  chances. 

Next  week  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  begin  markup  on  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  stimulus  program.  I 
hope  that  my  proposal  to  encourage  the 
hiring  of  teenage  and  youth  apprentices 
wiU  be  favorably  considered  and  incorpo- 
rated into  this  legislative  package. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Jobless  Yottnc:   Are  Teenagers  Idled 

By  the  $2.30  Pay  Floor?   Some  Yotjths 

Think  So 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malarre,  Jr.) 
Betty  Jackson  has  a  message  for  the  peo- 
ple in  Washington  who  want  to  raise  the 
nation's  minimum  wage: 
Drop  dead. 

If  you  suspect  that  Betty  Jackson  is  a 
proflt-greedy  employer  of  unskilled  workers 
who   toll  in  some  sweatshop   for  $2.30   an 

hour — the  minimum  allowed  by  federal  law 

you  are  wrong.  Plump,  middle-aged,  black, 
the  mother  of  four  ranging  from  17  years  of 
age  down  to  11,  she  employs  no  one.  She  Is 
poor,  and  she  herself  Is  employed,  at  modest 
pay,  as  a  social  worker  by  Dade  County,  Fla. 
Her  job  Is  to  try  to  find  work  for  jobless"  teen- 
agers in  a  poverty-ridden  area  just  north  of 
Miami. 

"It  would  be  Just  awful  for  the  kids  if 
they  (the  federal  authorities)  raise  the 
minimum  wage  again,"  the  black  woman 
says.  "It's  bad  enough  now,  but  If  the  floor 
goes  up  again,  the  kids  simply  won't  ever  get 
hired." 

a  new  attitdde 
A  decade  ago,  people  such  as  Betty  Jackson, 
working  closely  with  the  poor  and  the  un- 
employed, probably  would  have  talked  dif- 
ferently; the  prospect  of  a  sharply  higher 
minimum  wage  would  have  been  heartily 
welcomed.  But  no  longer.  Over  the  years, 
teen-age  tmemployment  has  mounted  even 
faster  than  joblessness  In  general.  And,  In- 
creasingly, some  people  In  the  front  line  of 
the  war  against  teen-age  Joblessness  single 
out  minimum-wage  regulations  as  a  major 
barrier. 

Nevertheless,  plans  are  afoot  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  raise  the  mmimum  wage  to 
$3  an  hour  and  to  provide  automatic  living- 
cost  adjustments.  The  AFL-CIO  regards  such 
legislation  as  a  top-priority  need  that  should, 
tlie  federation  says,  "benefit  the  entire  econ- 
omy by  generating  additional  purchasing 
power  and  additional  Jobs."  That  view  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  F.  Ray  Marshall,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Labor  Secretary. 

Congressional  proponents  of  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage,  as  well  as  many  labor  leaders, 
firmly  oppose  suggestions  tliat  any  exemp- 
tion be  made  for  teen-age  pay.  "Teenagers 
would  simply  replace  older  workers  If  they 
were  exempted."  warns  Clara  F.  Schloss,  an 
AFL-CIO  economist,  taking  a  view  that  harks 
back  to  the  days  before  child -labor  laws  were 
enacted.  "Nothing  is  gained  by  pitting  one 
age  group  against  another." 

And  an  aide  to  Rep.  John  H.  Dent  (D..  Pa.) , 
who  plans  shortly  to  Introduce  the  $3-an- 
hour  proposal  In  the  House,  declares  that 
"with  such  high  adult  unemployment  as  we 
have  today,  we  certainly  don't  want  to  en- 
courage a  substitution  of  teen-agers  for 
breadwinners." 
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scarcity    of    STtTDIES 

Extensive,  impartial  studies  of  the  caiises 
of  teen-age  Joblessness  are  surprisingly 
scarce,  inconclusive  and  devoid  of  comment 
from  teen-agers  themselves.  About  seven 
years  ago,  the  Labor  Department  issued  a 
189-page  booklet  titled  "Youth  Unemploy- 
ment and  Minimum  Wages."  The  booklet 
stated  that  "Increases  In  the  level  and  cover- 
age of  the  federal  mmimum  wage  may  have 
contributed  to  the  employment  problems  of 
teen-agers."  However,  it  went  on  to  caution 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  such  effects 
from  numerous  other  influences,"  such  as 
training  programs  and  schooling. 

The  booklet  didn't  address  the  important 
question  of  whether  teen-agers  might  grab 
Jobs  from  adults.  Besides,  some  observers 
suspect  that  it  is  adults — particularly  the 
women  surging  Into  the  labor  force — who  are 
grabbing  unskilled,  low-paying  Jobs  from 
teen-agers.  And  the  competition  for  entry- 
level  work  is  rising  at  a  time  when  an  In- 
creasingly technological  economy  may  be 
generating  proportionately  fewer  such  Jobs. 

Betty  Jackson,  of  course,  works  entirely  on 
teen-agers'  problems  and  not  on  adult  un- 
employment, which  remains  about  7%  de- 
spite nearly  two  years  of  economic  recovery 
in  the  U.S.  Accordingly,  she  cringes  at  the 
prospect  of  a  $3  minimum  that  would  Include 
teen-agers.  In  fact,  she  Is  convinced  that 
even  the  current  $2.30  wage  floor  has  tended 
to  increase  the  teen-age  Jobless  rate,  which 
stands  at  nearly  20 Tc  for  all  teen-agers  and 
roughly  twice  that  level  for  black  youths. 

SURVEYING   THE   TEEN-AGERS 

Many  teen-agers  themselves  share  her 
views,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  more 
than  100  Dade  County  youths.  Undertaken 
by  the  county  consumer  advocate's  office,  the 
sun-ey  sought  to  find  out  whether  rising 
minimum  wages  do  in  fact  contribute  to 
teen-age  joblessness.  Today's  $2.30  minimimi 
Is  up  from  $1.60  as  recently  as  1971. 

Teen-age  unemployment  is  a  severe  prob- 
lem in  Dade  County,  an  area  with  large  black 
and  Cuban-refugee  populations.  Some  40% 
of  the  youths  interviewed  said  they  were 
looking  for  work.  The  others  either  held  Jobs 
or  didn't  want  one.  Nearly  half  of  those  look- 
ing claimed  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  less  than  $2.30  an  hour.  Office  work 
and  restaurant  Jobs  were  frequently  cited  as 
occupations  In  which  minimum-wage  rules 
tend  to  limit  the  hiring  of  youths. 

A  second,  more-comprehensive  study  Into 
the  causes  of  teen-age  unemployment  In 
Dade  County  is  being  planned,  with  graduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Miami  volun- 
teering to  help  county  officials.  But  the  re- 
cent survey  leaves  little  doubt  about  the  Im- 
pact of  minimum-wage  rules. 

Among  the  teen-agers  surveyed  Is  Maggie 
Jones,  a  17-year-old  black.  Maggie,  who  re- 
cently gave  birth  to  a  boy.  Is  unemployed  but 
wants  work.  Guided  by  Dade  County  social 
workers,  she  recently  applied  for  work  at  en- 
terprises ranging  from  fast-food  chains  to  de- 
partment stores.  However,  she  says,  the  an- 
swer that  she  gets  Is  "always  no,  there's 
nothing  available  just  now." 

Would  she  work  for  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour?  "You  bet  I  would,  but  there  aren't 
many  jobs  like  that  around.'   she  says. 

Jimmy  Harris,  an  18-year-old  black  neigh- 
bor of  Maggie's  also  wants  a  Job.  He  had  one 
last  year,  helping  with  Inventories  In  a  de- 
partment store:  It  paid  $2.30  an  hour,  and  he 
says  he  liked  It.  But  he  was  laid  off  on  Dec. 
20,  when  the  Christmas  shopping  rush  began 
to  subside.  Like  Maggie,  Jimmy  claims  that 
he  would  gladly  work  for  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour.  But  "there's  nothing  around,"  he  says 
although  he  is  a  high  school  graduate 

Leonard  Murray,  a  17-year-old  black  re- 
cently had  Job  interviews  at  Miami  branches 
at  two  fast-food  chains,  but  he  says,  "I've 
had  no  luck."  He  had  earned  $2.60  an  hour 


In  a  metal  work  Ing  plant;  however,  he  recent- 
ly was  laid  off.  "I  would  have  been  happy  to 
work  there  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  says.  "It 
was  an  eight-hour  day,  but  I  really  had  to 
work  hard  only  three  or  four  hours."  He 
reckons  that  "there  would  be  more  work  If 
there  was  no  minimum  wage"  for  teen-agers. 
Some  of  the  teen-agers  Interviewed  who  do 
hold  Jobs  are  working  for  less  than  the  $2.30 
minimum.  In  some  Instances,  federal  law  ap- 
parently Is  being  violated.  No  violation  of 
state  law  Is  Involved  because  Florida  is  one  of 
10  states  with  no  minimum- wage  statute  of 
its  own. 

Deborah  Evans,  17  and  black,  earns  $15  a 
week  baby-sitting  for  a  neighbor.  The  Job, 
which  is  steady,  entails  about  four  hours  of 
work  a  day,  so  that  on  an  hourly  basis  she 
receives  far  less  than  the  $2.30  minimum. 
Neither  Deborah  nor  her  neighbor  seem 
aware  that  a  federal  regulation  Is  being  vio- 
lated. Although  casual  baby-.-slttlng  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  isn't  subject  to  minimum-wage 
rules.  Labor  Department  officials  say  a  Job 
such  as  Deborah's,  which  Involves  more  than 
20  hours  a  week,  clearlv  comes  under  the  reg- 
ulations. 

WOULD  JOB   "disappear"? 

In  any  event,  Deborah  seems  happy  with 
the  job.  If  she  were  to  demand  $2.30  an  hour, 
she  says,  the  neighbor  simply  couldn't  afford 
her  services,  the  Job  would  "disappear"  and 
the  neighbor  would  have  to  either  give  up  her 
own  Job  or  leave  young  children  alone  In  the 
house. 

Various  estimates  Indicate  that  roughly 
10  million  persons  In  a  nonsupervlsory  labor 
force  of  more  than  70  million  remain  uncov- 
ered by  the  federal  law.  although  many  of 
them  are  covered  by  state  statutes.  Some 
states'  rules  are  stricter  than  federal  law: 
Alaska's  minimum  is  $2.80  an  hour,  and 
New  York's,  though  $2.30,  applies  to  a  wider 
assortment  of  Jobs  than  the  federal  mlnl- 
mimi. 

To  try  to  enforce  the  federal  minimum- 
wage  regulations,  the  goverimient  employs 
about  1.000  so-called  compliance  officers. 
Complaints  from  workers  also  help.  In  a 
recent  12-month  period,  employers  paid 
nearly  $71  million  to  some  447,000  workers 
who  had  been  receiving  less  than  federal 
law  required.  But  no  one  knows  how  many 
violations  of  minimum-wage  regulations  go 
on. 

Federal  officials  say  enforcement  is  diffi- 
cult and  will  grow  even  harder  If  the  mini- 
mum is  raised  and  coverage  expanded  again. 
Over  the  years,  more  and  more  Job  cate- 
gories have  been  brought  under  the  regula- 
tions; this  year,  for  example,  the  law  was 
extended  to  more  than  500,000  workers  in 
certain  types  of  chain-store  outlets. 

CONCERNED  BUSINESSMAN 

Among  Dade  County  establishments  still 
exempt  from  minimum-wage  regulations  is 
John  Manley's  small,  stand-up  restaurant  In 
a  poor,  black  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Miami.  Mr.  Manley,  a  mlddle-aeed  black 
whose  menu  Is  limited  to  IS-lnch'hot  dogs 
and  buns,  soft  drinks  and  beer.  Is  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  teen-age  unemployment  in  his 
neighborhood.  "I  would  guess  only  about 
107c  of  the  kids  around  here  have  Jobs,"  he 
says.  He  employs  three  teen-agers  and  pays 
each  $2.25  an  hour.  If  the  minimum  wage 
were  raised  and  extended  to  cover  restaurants 
such  as  his,  would  he  be  able  to  keep  all 
three?  "No  way,"  he  says,  adding,  "If  i  had 
to  pay  them  $3  an  hour,  two  would  have  to 
go." 

Mr.  Manley  notes  that  several  teen-agers 
who  have  worked  for  him  have  gone  on  to 
better  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  or  higher. 
One  such  teen-ager,  he  says,  now  holds  a 
"very  good  Job"  as  a  cook  In  a  downtown 
Miami  restaurant. 

Mr.  Manley  sharply  criticizes  the  local 
school  system,  which,  he  says,  produces  some 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februa-y  9.  1977 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr 
sure  the  many  friends 
leagues    of    John    O 
predecessor   as   Represei 
Seventh  Consression-sl 
ginia,  v.ill  find  of  inter 
of  his  plans  to  reenter  tl 
law  on  comoletion  of  his 
ment  with  former  Presi 
sition  team  which 
Chester.  Va.,  Evening 
28.  1977,  so  I  include  it 
der  leave  to  extend  my 
lows : 


Marsh  Retdrning  to  I  aw  Practice 


£nd 


(By  Lulu  WlUlims) 

John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  who 
executive  power  In  the  natlqa 
Istratlons,   Is  returning   to 
law. 

Marsh  announced  yesterd^ 
Ing  a  Richmond  law  firm 
Washington  office  with  another 

Until  Feb.   14,  hov.ever. 
to  be  a  member  of  Gerald 
team,   working  out  of   the 
office  on  Jackson  Place. 

He  had  worked  in  the  White 
Jimmy  Carter's  transition 
son,  Jr.  in   the  transfer  of 
Carter's  election  in   Novemper 
auguratlon  last  week 

Marsh,  who  as  the 
Seventh  District  had  served 
Ford,  moved  with  him  to 
on    Nov.    9.    1974,    the    day 
resigned. 

He  was  one  of  the  four 


represe  itatlv 


P.OBINSON 


Speaker.  I  am 
a  id  former  col- 
^  arsh,    Jr..    my 
tative   for  the 
Ki.strict  of  Vir- 
qst  the  accoimt 
profession  of 
present  assign- 
id*  at  Ford's  tran- 
appcai  ed  in  the  Win- 
S  ar  of  January 
a  t  this  time  un- 
rpmarks,  as  fol- 


helped  transfer 

In  two  admln- 

the   practice   of 


that  he  Is  join- 
is  opening  a 
attorney, 
e  will  continue 
?'ord's  transition 
Ford   transition 

House  with 
(hief,  Jack  Wat- 
power  between 
and  his  In- 


e  from  the 

n  Congress  with 

White  House 

Richard    Nixon 


tie 


men  tapped  by 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ford  to  help  him  form  an  administration 
in  those  critical  first  days  after  he  took  office. 

He  was  named  again  after  Gerald  Ford 
lost  his  bid  for  election  In  November. 

At  that  time,  Watson  said  he  could  "not 
have  been  more  pleased  with  the  grace  and 
cooperation"  he  had  received. 

One  of  Ford's  last  acts  as  President  was 
appointment  of  Marsh  to  become  chairman 
of  the  newly-created  President's  Advisory 
Board   on   International    Investment. 

Marsh  said  yesterday  he  expected  that 
board  to  meet  "several  times  a  year." 

He  will  become  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Mays,  Valentine,  Davenport  and  Moore, 
about  Feb.  14. 

He  and  another  Washington  attorney, 
Henry  Dudley,  will  maintain  offices  at  the 
Earr  building  at  910  17th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dudley  also  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Richmond  law  firm. 

Marsh,  who  held  the  title  of  coimselor  to 
the  President  with  cabinet  rank,  played  a 
major  role  In  many  of  the  President's  deci- 
sions, ranging  from  Ford's  precedent-break- 
ing testimony  before  Congress  on  the  Nixon 
pardon,  to  the  Ford-to-Carter  transition. 

Perhaps  his  toughest  assignment  in  the 
intervening  years  was  as  head  of  the  White 
Honse  task  force  that  coordinated  President 
Ford's  reorganization  of  the  nation's  intelli- 
gence community  "Including  developing 
safeguards  to  preclude  certain  abuses  that 
had  brought  them  under  public  criticism." 
his  announcement  said. 

Marsh  was  also  selected  to  guide  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  vice  presidential  nomination 
through  Congress.  As  an  eight-year  veteran 
of  Congress,  he  worked  closely  with  Congress 
during  the  Ford  administration. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Strasburg  In  1962 
when  he  was  tapped  to  be  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress. 

He  won  by  a  few  hundred  votes  over  Re- 
publican J.  Kenneth  Robinson  and  served 
four  terms. 

During  that  time,  he  served  on  the  House 
Appropriations  with  then-Congressman 
Gerald  Ford. 

After  deciding  not  to  seek  reelection  in 
1970,  MarKh  went  back  into  lav/  practice. 

He  was  named  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  legislative  affairs  in  1973  and  joined 
the  staff  of  Vice  President  Ford  in  1974.  He 
was  Ford's  national  security  adviser  before 
moving  into  the  White  House  in  August  of 
1974. 

Marsh  received  his  law  degree  from  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  in  1952  and  practiced  law  in 
Strasburg  until  his  election  to  Confrress. 

A  former  paratrooper  and  World  War  IT 
veteran,  he  is  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Virginia  National  Guard  and  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  at  Army  command  schools. 

He  and  Mrs.  Marsh  live  In  Arlington  with 
their  three  children. 


NATURAL  GAS :  GOVERNMENT  REG- 
ULATION OR  MONOPOLY  CONTROL 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  this 
House  will  have  to  vote  on  several  im- 
portant and  controversial  natural  gas 
measures  including  permanent  or  tempo- 
rarj'  price  deregulation,  mandatory  con- 
servation policies,  and  the  route  for  an 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Before  these  votes  are  cast,  Congress 
owes  It  to  the  American  people  to  de- 
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velop  answers  to  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  natural  gas  industry. 

First  and  foremost  we  need  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  price  deregulation 
would  be  tantamount  to  substituting  pri- 
vate monopoly  control  of  prices  for  gov- 
ernmental control  of  prices. 

For  example,  if  a  few  large  natural  gas 
producers  and  a  few  natural  gas  pipelines 
are  powerful  enough  to  control  natural 
gas  prices  and  supplies,  then  decontrol 
would  be  an  imfortunate  and  terribly  ex- 
pensive mistake. 

Maybe  there  is  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween rigid  price  controls  and  total  re- 
laxation of  such  controls. 

Second,  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
act  to  develop  Independent  data  on  the 
extent  of  the  available  domestic  reserves 
of  natural  gas.  Presently,  the  only  data 
on  reserves  and  usage  come  from  the  gas 
industry  itself.  This  could  be  a  dangerous 
example  of  the  fox  being  in  charge  of  the 
henhouse.  A  solid  authoritative  study  and 
report  by  the  Congress  would  go  far  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  the  en- 
ergy sacrifice  they  may  be  asked  to  bear 
in  the  future  are  unavoidable  and  not  the 
product  of  market  manipulation. 

Third.  Congress  must  consider  what 
effect  the  preliminary  Federal  Power 
Commission  decision  to  approve  the  arc- 
tic gas  proposal  for  a  pipeline  to  trans- 
port Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  "Lower 
48"  will  have  on  the  natural  gas  picture. 

If  this  preliminary  decision  becomes 
final,  and  the  net  effect  of  it  is  to  foster 
greater  market  concentration  in  the  en- 
ergy industry,  then  a  feasible  alternative 
route  must  be  explored. 

For  my  colleague's  information,  I  am 
extending  here  two  recent  articles  on  this 
subject  by  WiUiam  Raspberry: 

fProm  the   Washington   Post.   Feb.   7,    1977J 

Gas  Shortage — Or  Ripoff? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  President  has  his  emergency  gas  lec^is- 
latlon,  and  we  can  hope  that  it  will  ease  this 
bitterest  of  winters  for  some  of  the  hardest- 
hit  sections  of  the  country. 

But  it  won't  solve  the  basic  problem  It 
doesn't  even  define  the  basic  problem.  We 
still  don't  know,  for  instance,  whether  there 
Is  too  little  natural  gas  to  go  around,  or  only 
too  little  effort  being  made  to  get  it  to  us. 

We  don't  even  know  If  the  suffering  of 
recent  weeks  Is  due  primarily  to  the  unfore- 
seen harshness  of  the  weather  or,  in  major 
part,  to  the  avarice  of  the  people  who  con- 
trol gas  supplies. 

The  President.  In  last  Wednesday's  fireside 
chat,  spoke  to  the  point.  "I  realize  that  many 
of  you  have  not  believed  that  we  have  an 
energy  problem."  he  said.  "But  this  winter 
ha-s  made  us  all  realize  that  we  have  to  act." 

But  how  we  act  will  depend  very  much 
upon  whether  one  believes  that  we  were 
merely  caught  short  or  that  we  are  being  set 
up  for  another  ripoff.  You  don't  have  to  be 
a  cyme  to  wonder. 

Consider  this  recent  statement  by  Paul  E. 
Relchardt,  chairman  of  the  Washington  Gas 
Light  Company: 

"The  gas  Industry  has  reserves,  proved  and 
potential,  to  carry  it  well  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury." The  current  crisis,  he  said,  "is  a  short- 
age of  readily  available  supply." 

That  answers  one  question  and  raises  an- 
other: Why  is  there  a  shortage  of  readily 
available  supply? 

Rep.  Clifford  Allen  (D-Tenn.),  in  arguing 
last  week  for  putting  all  natural  gas  resources 
irnder   presidential    control,    circulated    ex- 
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cerpts  from  a  radio  Interview  with  James  C. 
Cotham.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Nash- 
Tllle  Gas  Company. 

Said  Cotham:  "The  producers  are  with- 
holding gas  from  the  market.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  question  about  It.  We  have  had 
members  of  our  company  in  Houston,  Dallas, 
New  Orleans,  off  and  on  for  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  trying  to  find  gas.  And  it  Is  the 
strangest  market  I  have  ever  seen. 

"It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  contact 
with  somebody  who  has  gas  to  sell.  You  have 
to  find  a  gas  finder,  or  a  gas  broker,  and  this 
broker  will  make  contact  (and  probably  with 
somebody  who  will  make  further  contact) 
and  eventually  you  might  find  somebody  who 
has  gas  to  sell.  You  have  no  idea  who  it  is  or 
where  it  is." 

Said  Allen,  who  at  age  65  Is  just  beginning 
his  first  full  term  in  the  House  after  years 
of  righteous  battle  against  Nashville  area 
utilities,  "It  sounds  like  dealing  with  a  gang 
of  Illegal  traffickers  In  dope  and  narcotics, 
rather  than  responsible  businessmen." 

That  Is  precisely  what  it  sound  like,  and 
It  is  hard  to  draw  any  other  ccncluslon  than 
that  the  producers  are  quite  deliberately  cre- 
ating the  scarcity  in  order  to  drive  up  the 
price  of  gas. 

Remember  how.  after  a  te-x  weeks  of  long 
lines  and  $3  limits  at  the  gasoline  ."Stations, 
we  found  ourselves  unresistant  to  paying  70 
cents  a  gallon  and  more?  How  many  chilly 
offices,  shijtdown  factories  and  threats  cf  cold 
homes  will  it  take  before  we  are  reaciy  to 
accept  a  major  Increase  in  the  price  of  nat- 
MT&l  gas?  Is  that  what  we  are  being  set  up 
for? 

And  Is  that  what  last  week's  emergency  gas 
legislation  encourages?  An  understanding 
was  reached  that  the  Wliite  House  or  energy 
czar  Jame=;  Schleslnger  would  establish  a 
"thre.--hcld"  price — pegged  perhaps  at  recent 
Intrastate  prices — for  gas  not  previously 
committed  for  Interstate  sale.  Sales  above 
that  level  would  be  subject  to  presidential 
review  for  "fairness  and  equity,"  but  would 
not  be  subject  to  rollback. 

Allen  had  argiied  for  prior  approval  by  the 
President  for  price  Increases  rather  than  "a 
mere  reviewal  by  him  after  the  people  have 
already  been  ripped  off  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

He  also  argued,  unsuccessfully,  for  presi- 
dential authority  to  compel  the  release,  al- 
location and  sale  of  all  gas  "now  being  with- 
held from  the  market  by  producers  who  have 


contrived  to  manipulate  and  create  this  arti- 
ficial shortage  for  their  own  selfish  ends." 

Allen  may  not  have  been  able  to  persuade 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
I  am  glad  that  there  Is  at  least  one  voice  will- 
ing to  say  what  so  many  of  us  believe:  that 
the  gas  Industry  is  "essentially  a  monopoly, 
controlled  by  a  few  rich,  19th  century-type 
robber  barons — a  monopoly  that  has  no  vi- 
able competition  and  permits  of  no  alterna- 
tive to  which  the  people  can  turn  during 
these  cold  winter  months." 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,   1977] 

Natural  Gas  :  A  Choice  Between  a  Cure  and 

a  Disease 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

By  now,  there  may  be  a  national  consensus 
that  the  two-tier  price  structure  for  natural 
gas  doesn't  make  Fense,  and  that  It  Is  an 
important  reason  for  the  current  fuel  crisis. 

But  a  lot  of  us  are  afraid  that  the  cure 
might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Gas  sold  in  interstate  commerce  is  subject 
to  Federal  Power  Commission  price  controls. 
Gas  sold  within  the  state  where  it  Is  pro- 
duced Is  not  subject  to  such  controls.  The 
producer  who  can  sell  Intrastate  at  $2  a 
thousand  cubic  feet  isn't  exactly  leaping  at 
the  chance  to  sell  Interstate  at,  say,  52  cents. 

Many  of  them  are  preferring  simply  to 
leave  the  stiiff  in  the  ground  until  the  com- 
bination of  closed  schools,  shutdown  facto- 
ries and  galloping  pneumonia  persuades  us 
of  the  wisdom  of  raising  interstate  rates. 

"There's  plenty  of  gas,  and  the  pipelines 
are  there,"  says  Rep.  Charles  Wilson,  whose 
East  Texas  district  Is  in  a  gas-producing  area. 

"The  gas  Is  there,  all  right,  but  the  drUl- 
Ing  is  going  on  only  where  it  Is  economic  to 
connect  to  Intrastate  pipelines.  After  all.  the 
producers  are  in  business  to  make  money, 
and  If  the  price  structure  won't  let  them 
make  money  .  .  . 

The  major  companies,  according  to  Wilson, 
are  drilling  offshore,  where  all  the  ga.*:  is  for 
interstate  sale.  Onshore  drilling  Ls,  for  now. 
the  province  of  the  Independent  companies, 
and  they  aren't  drilling  where  they  can't  tie 
into  Intrastate  lines,  he  said. 

Wilson  gives  an  example  of  how  some  gas 
gets  left  In  the  ground.  "Say  you've  got  an 
oil  field  with  proven  reserves  that  Is  200  miles 
from  an  Intrastate  line  and  30  miles  from 
an  interstate  line. 

"Well,  200  miles  Is  too  far  to  run  a  line 
to  hook  up  with  the  Intrastate  line,  even 
though  you  can  get  §2  a  foot  or  better  for 


the  gas.  But  the  economics  aren't  there  for 
the  30-mile  line,  either,  because  It's  Inter- 
state and  you  are  regulated  at  52  cents  a 
foot.  So  you  leave  It  In  the  ground." 

It's  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do.  the 
Texan  insists.  Residents  of  Texas,  which 
along  with  Louisiana  has  as  much  gas  in 
proven  reserves  as  anywhere  in  the  nation, 
has  all  the  gas  they  can  use.  And  it  is  con- 
sumer-financed by  rates  of  between  $2  and 
$2.25  a  foot.  To  sell  outside  the  state  at  one- 
fourth  the  Intrastate  price  is  to  have  Texans 
subsidize  the  rest  of  us,  Wilson  argues. 

"If  intrastate  gas  had  been  regulated  at 
52 -cents  a  foot,  Texas  would  be  gas  short, 
too,"  Wright  says. 

But  how  much  of  a  solution  is  It  to  take 
the  lid  off  interstate  prices?  Suppose  the 
producers  could  sell  as  much  as  they  cared 
to  at,  say,  $4  or  85  a  cubic  foot.  That  would 
ensure  enormous  profits,  all  right,  but  It 
would  also  ensure  enormous  hardship.  Too 
many  people  simply  could  not  afford  the 
price. 

The  obvious  compromise  solution  would  be 
a  new  price  celling,  higher  than  the  present 
Interstate  rate  but  not  high  enough  to  pau- 
perize families  dependent  on  gas  for  cooking 
and  heating. 

Surprisingly.  Wilson  says  he'd  accept  that 
sort  of  solution,  adding,  however,  that  "most 
of  my  constituents  wouldn't,  and  most  of  the 
producers  certainly  wouldn't." 

He  believes  that  the  present  Federal  Power 
Commission  proposal  of  SI. 42  for  Interstate 
sales  might  make  It  economic  to  get  the  gas 
out  of  the  ground.  But  that  price  is  under 
litigation  now,  and  the  producers  are  sitting 
tight. 

"If  I  were  king."  says  Wilson.  "I'd  de- 
regulate onshore  gas  Immediately,  and  I'd 
gradually  deregulate  offshore  gas,  keeping  all 
current  contracts  (most  of  them  20-year  con- 
tracts) in  effect.  That  would  help  avoid  sud- 
den Jumps  In  price,  as  the  new  gas  and  the 
old  gas  merged. 

"Then  I'd  reserve  the  right  to  veto  any 
price  that  I  considered  to  be  too  high." 

He  made  clear  that  he  would  let  the  price 
rise  high  enough  to  force  conservation  since, 
after  all,  there  isn't  as  much  gas  as  there 
used  to  do. 

The  problem  Is  that  only  the  producers 
have  any  good  idea  of  how  much  gas  there 
still  is,  even  in  the  proven  reservoirs.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  reserves  constitutes  a  trade  secret, 
they  argue,  and  the  FPC  has  no  right  to 
know. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  February  1. 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  bestow  upon 
all  who  labor  here  the  gifts  of  wisdom, 
patience,  and  charity.  In  the  face  of  the 
needs  of  the  world  and  despite  our  di- 
versity, weld  us  together  in  a  common 
purpose  for  the  advancement  of  Thy 
kingdom. 

May  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight.  O  Lord  our  strength  and 
our  redeemer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


« 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  MEET  ON 
FEBRUARY  23,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  be  authorized  to  meet  for  a 
markup  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 23. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
jection.   it  is  so  ordered 

(Later  the  following 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
which  has  just  been  enter 
ing  of  the  Committee  on 
ing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
of  February  23  be  vitiated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJ 
derstanding  this  has  not  y 
with  the  other  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT! 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(Later  the  following 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housihg 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  me^t 
pose  of  a  markup  session 
noon  of  February  23.  I 
request  has  now  been  cleared 
minority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  o 
the  moment. 


oc(  urred:) 

Mr.  President, 
hat  the  order 
id  for  a  meet- 
inking,  Hous- 
the  afternoon 

Without  ob- 
it is  my  un- 
t  been  cleared 

Without  ob- 

ocdurred:) 

Mr.  President, 

hat  the  Com- 

and  Urban 

for  the  pur- 

on  the  after- 

uiderstand  this 

with  the 


OFFii  :er 


Mr.  President, 
my  time  for 


TRANSPORTATION  SYlBTEM  FOR 
ALASKAN  NATURE  ,L  GAS 


n:ake 


Congr^  :ss 


rest 
vre 


Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr. 
week,  Judge  Nahum  Litt 
initial  decision  on  a 
tem  to  bring  Prudhoe  Bay 
the  lower  48  States.  My 
recall  that  the  Alaskan 
which  we  passed  last  fal 
FPC  to  make  its  final 
1977.  The  President  will 
mendation  to  the  Congres^ 
ber  1.  unless  he  decides  th 
mation   is   needed, 
approve  or  disapprove  his 
tion. 

The  natural  gas  shortages 
being  felt  all  over  this  coui  itry 
ter  underscore  the  importapce 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  to  the 
tion  as  soon  as  possible, 
ford  delay. 

But  Judge  Litt's 
the  Arctic  gas  pipeline  through 
ignores  the  most  serious 
delay.  Canada  does  not  feel 
we  do  and  she  does  not 
for  expediting  the  decision  > 
necessary  to  get  that  pipe^ne 

A  pipeline  through 
built  in  time  to  meet  our 
Canada  is  willing  to  waiv< 
legal  requirements  and 
have  authorized  our 
act  we  passed  last  fall. 

Prime   Minister   TrudeaU 
Washington  to  meet  with 
ter  on  February  21  and  22. 
an  excellent  opportunity 
tions  to  discuss  the  potential 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  t^day 
press  conference  at  which 
pending  meeting  between 
ister  of  Canada  and  our 
called  to  the  attention  of 


Cans  da 


fcr 


the 
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Without  ob- 


is correct. 
Without 


President,    last 

the  FPC's 

transt>ortation  sys- 

latural  gas  to 

colleagues  will 

Natural  Gas  Act 

requires  the 

deci^on  by  May  1, 

a  recom- 

by  Sep  tem - 

t  more  inf  or- 

will   then 

recommenda- 


which  are 

this  win- 

of  getting 

of  the  Na- 

cannot  af- 


recomjnendation  of 

Canada 

potential  for 

the  urgency 

a  procedure 

and  permits 

built. 

cannot  be 

needs  unless 

some  of  the 

profcedures  as  we 

Presiqent  to  in  the 

will   be   in 

Sresident  Car- 

This  could  be 

our  two  na- 

for  such 


I  had  a 

discussed  the 

Prime  Min- 

I^resident,  and 

press  and, 


t  tie 


I  hope,  the  Canadian  people,  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  this  Congress  and  this 
Government  last  year  in  which  Congress 
has  granted  to  our  President  the  right  to 
recommend  a  waiver  of  any  U.S.  laws 
which  might  impede  the  construction  of 
the  transportation  system  to  bring  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope  gas  to  market. 

In  this  press  conference  I  indicated 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  action 
we  have  taken  will  apply  to  only  195  miles 
out  of  the  almost  4,200  miles  of  the 
Arctic  gas  pipeline  system  should  that  be 
approved,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  leaders  of  our  two  governments  to 
discuss  openly  and  candidly  the  question 
of  whether  Canada  will  similarly  grant 
its  chief  executive  officer  the  power  to 
waive  any  laws  of  its  government  which 
might  impede  the  construction  of  our  gas 
pipeline  within  the  time  frame  that  is 
required  to  meet  the  U.S.  needs  for  that 
gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  press  conference 
and  a  table  prepared  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  summarizing  some  of  the  Ca- 
nadian legal  requirements,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Press  Conference  Statement  by  Senator 
Stevens 

Men  and  women  of  the  press,  I  have  called 
this  press  conference  to  discuss  the  upcoming 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  on  February 
21st  and  22nd.  As  you  know,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister will  meet  with  President  Carter  to  dis- 
cuss future  cooperation  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  particularly  In  regards  to 
future  energy  development. 

Congress  will  not  be  In  session  prior  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  arrival  and  this  Is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  discuss  the  Presidential  deci- 
sion on  a  gas  pipeline  route  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  deliver  the  natural  gas  to 
the  United  States.  The  meeting  between  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  represents 
a  government  to  government  communication 
at  the  highest  level. 

Regarding  these  discussions,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  Congress  has  granted  the 
President  the  power  to  waive  Federal  laws 
which  would  otherwise  delay  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline.  This  waiver  power  was 
granted  solely  to  facilitate  construction  of 
the  pipeline.  Further,  the  Judicial  review  of 
any  Federal  action  necessary  to  construct 
and  start  up  the  pipeline  is  restricted. 

If  this  pipeline  goes  through  Canada,  our 
gas  can  and  probably  will  be  delayed  by 
similar  Canadian  laws  and  regulations  un- 
less the  Canadian  Parliament  grants  the 
Prime  Minister  similar  power  to  waive  such 
laws  and  limit  judicial  review.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, that  power  does  not  exist  and  there  Is 
no  indication  from  the  Prime  Minister  or 
the  Canadian  Parliament  that  such  power 
will  be  sought  or  granted. 

Therefore,  a  gas  pipeline  route  through 
Canada,  although  facilitated  through  the  195 
miles  in  Alaska,  could  be  delayed  for  2,035 
miles  of  construction  on  Canadian  soil. 

Among  the  problems  which  can  delay  the 
construction  of  the  pipeline  In  Canada  wiU 
be  the  settlement  of  Native  claims.  The  Ber- 
ger  report,  based  on  an  extensive  hearing 
record,  is  scheduled  to  be  published  next 
month.  It  will  detail  the  legal,  social,  and 
economic  problems  which  must  be  overcome 
to  properly  extinguish  land  claims  based  on 
aboriginal  title.  As  you  know,  there  are  two 
competing  proposals  to  deliver  Mackenzie 
Delta  gas  and  the  staff  preparing  the  Berger 


report  has  recommended  a  ten  to  fifteen  year 
delay  in  deciding  a  route  for  a  gas  pipeline 
in  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

The  United  States  had  its  own  land  claims 
settlement  which  culminated  a  15-year  proc- 
ess with  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  in  1971.  Every  indica- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  the  Canadian 
land  claims  problem  is  at  least  as  compli- 
cated and  will  take  at  least  as  long  to  settle. 

In  Canada,  the  National  Energy  Board  must 
recommend  to  the  Prime  Minister  whether  or 
not  the  construction  of  a  gas  pipeline  is  to 
be  approved.  The  Board  must  consider  com- 
peting projects  within  Canada  and  Canada's 
own  energy  requirements.  The  NEB's  func- 
tion Is  similar  to  the  FPC's  and  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  a  lengthy  decision  making 
process  similar  to  the  FPC's.  Additionally, 
there  are  indications  that  the  NEB  will  place 
its  highest  priority  on  Canada's  national  in- 
terests, which  is  logical.  But  this  will  not 
provide  any  help  to  facilitate  speedy  con- 
struction of  a  gas  pipeline  on  Canadian  soil. 

Among  the  competing  projects  that  the 
NEB  will  consider  is  the  Polar  project  to 
transport  gas  south  from  the  Arctic  Islands 
where  exploration  has  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Mackenzie  Delta.  The  avail- 
ability of  capital  in  Canada  is  limited  and 
the  NEB  may  very  well  decide  against  per- 
mitting a  pipeline  up  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
in  order  to  direct  capital  to  the  Polar  project 
or  any  of  the  other  three  projects  which  may 
provide  a  larger  volume  of  gas. 

The  Government-in-Council,  a  body  simi- 
lar to  a  Presidential  Cabinet,  will  make  the 
Canadian  decision,  possibly  following  debate 
in  the  Parliament.  Again,  there  is  no  specific 
time  frame  upon  which  to  rely  regarding 
eventual  approval  of  a  pipeline.  We  simply 
cannot  assume  Canadian  approval  in  time 
to  integrate  constrviction  with  our  expedited 
decision  process. 

Also,  the  problem  or  discriminatory  action 
by  a  province  or  a  local  government  re- 
mains. The  newly-signed  Hydrocarbon 
Treaty  prohibits  such  discrimination,  but  it 
still  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  make 
the  treaty  effective.  There  is  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  whether  or  not  the  provinces  are 
prohibited  from  discriminatory  taxation 
under  the  British  North  American  Act.  That 
Issue  Is  up  to  the  Canadians,  not  the  FPC, 
our  President,  or  the  Congress. 

Judge  Litt,  In  his  initial  decision,  suggests 
that  the  U.S.  coiild  retaliate  In  kind  should 
Canada  take  actions  of  "best  self-interest" 
such  as  "unilateration  abrogation  of  busi- 
ness contracts,  expropriation  of  one's  neigh- 
bor's property,  discriminatory  taxation,  con- 
fiscation of  dividends  owed  and  payable,"  or 
others.  But  retaliation  should  not  be  relied 
upon  to  plan  a  project  that  has  to  be  ex- 
pedited. The  FPC's  treatment  of  the  Canada 
problem  is  only  one  of  its  shortcomings. 

But  assuming  the  pipeline  is  approved, 
there  will  still  be  Interminable  delays  caused 
by  the  many  laws  and  regulations  which 
must  be  complied  with  prior  to  and  during 
construction.  Without  waiver  power  granted 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  no  pipeline  can  be 
constructed  through  Canada  in  the  time 
frame  which  Congress  contemplated  under 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  viability  of  a 
gas  pipeline  through  Canada  will  depend 
on  the  power  to  waive  laws  which  otherwise 
delay  construction.  For  example,  the  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  was  delayed  because  of 
the  lack  of  authority  to  approve  a  right-of- 
way  wider  than  50  feet.  It  took  the  TAPS  Act 
to  circumvent  that  statutorily  imposed 
delay. 

You  don't  even  have  to  assume  an  obstruc- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  a  Canadian  Juris- 
diction to  worry  about  this.  All  it  would  take 
is  one  upset  Canadian  citizen  or  interest 
group  to  bring  suit  against  an  agency  on 
some     technical     point — like     that     60-foot 
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right-of-way  In  the  TAPS  case — and  the 
project  could  be  delayed  months  or  years. 
The  whole  problem  can  be  summed  up  In 
one  question:  Will  Prime  Minister  Trudeaxt 
and     the     Canadian     Parliament     commit 


Canada  to  a  waiver  power  similar  to  that 
granted  to  the  President  by  Congress? 

Obviously,  I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  do  to 
get  the  Alaska  route  approved.  But,  for  now, 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  leaders  of 

CANADA 


our  two  governments  to  frankly  discuss  the 
time  frame  for  Canadian  actions  reqxilred 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  Alaska  gas  to 
markets  In  the  South  48.  If  that  is  done,  the 
decision  we  make  will  be  realistic. 


Purpose 


Authority 


Instrument 


Agency 


Formation  of  company Sec.  25(1) ' Special  act  of  Parliament. 


Certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity Sees.  26(a),  44  ' 

OpeninB  of  pipeline Sec.  28(b) ' 

Filing  of  application  and  map  showing  general  location  of  proposed  line  and  any    Sec.  23(1)' 

other  informat'on  considered  necessary  by  the  board. 

Filing  of  above  with  attorney  general  of  each  concerned  province  and  publication 
in  newspapers. 

Following  certificate  being  granted  by  the  board,  submission  of  plan,  profile  and 
book  of  reference  to  the  board  and  submission  of  certified  copies  of  the  same 
to  the  registrars  of  deeds  for  the  involved  counties  or  districts. 

Entering  upon  land  to  take  it  for  a  fixed  period  without  the  consent  of  the  owner . . 

Where  more  than  60  ft  of  land  needed  for  the  right-of-way  of  pipeline,  applica- 
tion made  to  board  and  following  hearing,  board  may  grant  part  or  whole 
of  the  request. 

Copies  of  board's  order  certified,  and  plan,  proHle,  and  book  of  reference  de- 
posited with  registrars  of  the  involved  districts  or  counties. 

Construction  over  utility  lines  upon  application  accompanied  by  plans,  profiles, 
and  other  information  required  by  appropriate  authority. 

Crossing  of  pipeline  by  highway,  private  road,  railway,  irrigation  ditch,  drain, 
drainage  system,  sewer,  dike,  telegraph,  telephone  line  or  line  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nydrocarbons,  pov;er  or  other  substance. 

Acquisition  by  pipeline  company  subject  to  proper  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
right-of-way  for  transmission  lines  or  pipelines  through  territorial  lands 
together  with  such  other  lands  as  are  necessary  for  stations,  station  grounds, 
workshops,  buildings,  yards,  pumps,  tanks,  reservoirs  or  other  appurtenances 
in  connection  therewith. 

Construction  of  pipeline Sec.  12(k)' 


Certificate. 


.  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  upon 
concurrence    of    Minister    of    Energy,    and 
Resources  and  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  Affairs. 
National  Energy  Board. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sec.  28(2)' 

Sec.  27  > Leave. 


Sec.  31' Order.. 

Secs.73,  74« do. 


Sec.  74(5) ' 

Sec.  76' Order  in  whole  or  part 

Sec.  77  ' Order  in  whole  or  part  or  by  regulation.. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Minister  of  Transport,  Railway  Canada  Trans- 
port Commission,  National  Energy  Board. 
National  Energy  Board. 


Secs.4, 19(f)> Regulation  authorizing  Minister  to  sell    Governor  In  Council. 

or  lease  territorial  lands. 


Application  for  trunk  gas  pipelines  contain: 

(1)  Suitability  of  1st  trunklme  toward  routing  for  oil  pipeline  in  terms  of  3.708.3'. 

environmental,  social  and  terrain  engineering  and  consequences  of 
other  pipeline  and  combined  effect  of  2  pipelines. 

(2)  Assessment  of  the  environmental-social  impact  of  both  pipelines  In 

nearby  settlements  or  existing  or  proposed  transportation  systems. 

(3)  Comparison  of  proposed  routes  with  other  alternative  pipeline  routes  in 

terms  of  environmental  and  social  factors,  technical  and  other 
considerations. 
Tenure  of  land  comprising  pipeline's  right-of-way  and  other  lands (»). 


Permit. 


Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Norttiern  Develop- 
ment. 

Do. 


.do. 


Do. 


POWERS  OF  PIPELINE  COMPANIES 


Sec.  62'. 


Entering  without  previous  license  and  surveying  crown  lands  and  other  lands 

lying  in  intended  route  of  the  pipeiine. 
Purchasing  land  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  and  selling do  '.. 

or  disposing  of  any  unnecessary  land  for  the  pipeline. 
&)nstruction  of  pipeline  across,  upon  or  under  land  or  any  person  on  the  located  do  >.. 

line  of  the  pipeline. 
Joining  its  pipeline  with  the  transmission  facilities  of  any  person  at  any  point  on  do'.. 

its  route. 
Construction  and  maintenance  of  all  roads,  buildings,  wharves,  docks,  and  other do... 

structures  and  constructing,  purchasing,  and  acquiring  machinery  and  other 

equipment  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 

pipeline. 

Construction  and  operation  of  branch  lines do'. 

Alteration  and  repair  or  discontinuance  of  works  in  this  section,  and  substitution do '. 

of  others. 

Transmission  and  regulation  of  hydrocarbons  by  pipeline,  and  setting  of  tolls do'. 

Doing  all  other  acts  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of do ' . 

the  pipeline. 
Conveyance,  sale  or  leasing  of  part  or  parts  of  its  pipeline  capable  of  being    Sec' 

operated  as  line  for  the  transmission  of  oil  or  gas. 

Purchase  or  lease  of  any  pipeline  from  any  person do'. 

Agreement  for  amalgamation  with  another  company do'.. 

Abandonment  of  a  pipeline do'... 

Taking  or  using  crown  lands,  public  beach,  beds  of  lakes,  rivers  or  streams,  or    Sec.  66  '.. 

lands  covered  by  the  above  necessary  for  the  pipeline  construction  and  use. 

Taking  or  using  lands  in  an  Indian  reserve Sec.  67  ' do.. 

Location  of  pipeline  causing  obstruction  or  interference  with  the  working  of  an    Sec.  68  ' Leave... 

opened  mine. 

Right  to  mines  and  minerals  in  lands  taken  under  compulsory  powers Sec.  69  ' Consent. 

Drilling  or  prospecting  for  minerals  within  40  yards  of  the  piepline Sec.  70  ' Leave — 

Compensation  paid  to  owner  or  lessee  of  mines  for  interference  with  mining Sec.  72  ' Rate 

Taking  of  additional  land  exceeding  the  60  ft  width  allowed  for  a  right-of-way  of    Sees.  73, 74' Leave.... 

a  pipeline. 

Construction  over  other  utilities  other  than  navigable  waters  or  railways Sec.  76  ' do National  Energy  Board,  Minister  of  Transport, 

Canadian  Transport  Commission. 
OPERATION,  MAINTENANCE  AND  SAFETY  PROVISIONS 

Diversions  or  relocation  of  pipelines  for  construction,  or  reconstruction  of  a  high-    Sec.  37' Order „ National  Energy  Board. 

way,  railway  or  other  work  affecting  a  public  interest,  or  prevention  of  an 

interference  with  a  drainage  system. 

Opening  of  pipelines  for  transmission  of  hydrocarbons Sec.  38' Leave.. 

Repairing,  reconstructing  or  altering  pipeline  for  public  safety  before  pipeline    Sec.  39' Order.. 

can  be  used. 

Regulations  for  safety  of  public  and  company's  employees Sec.  39' do. 

Inspection  of  any  place  or  premise  used  in  connection  with  the  transporting  of   Sees.  43-47' ...do. 

gas  in  case  violations  of  safety  operation  cause  operation  to  cease. 
Safety  inspection  of  all  operations  concerning  the  transportation  of  oil  and  gas    Sees.  12  (d),  (j).  (K),  (?)>.  Regulations Governor  in  CounciL 

and  ordering  minimum  acceptable  standards. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  LAND  USE 
Construction  of  pipeline  re  waste. - Sec.  12(1)'. 

Measures  for  prevention  of  pollution  of  air,  land  or  water  resulting  from  trans-    Sec.  12(q)  >. 

portation  of  gas  or  oil. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXXm 261— Part  4 


.  Leave National  Energy  Board. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

Consent Governor  in  Council. 

Do. 

National  Energy  Board. 

Owner  of  the  mineral  rights. 

National  Energy  Board. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Order Minister  authorized  by  regulations  of  Govenwor 

in  Council. 
.....do Governor  in  CounciL 
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Purpose 


ENVIRONMENTAL  Al  ID  LAND  USE— Continued 


Comprehensive  assessment  based  on 
effects  upon  the  environment: 

(1)  Good  engineering  practice  to 

environmental     managem^t 
damage. 

(2)  Construction,  operation,  and 

or  minimize  the  adverse  el 
and  esthetic  damage  to  the 

(3)  Crossing  over  or  under  nv 

manner  to  minimize  envi 
its  beds  and  banks  and 
construction,  operation,  or 

(4)  Minimal  inteterence  to  t^e 

feeding,  reproduction  and 
organisms. 

(5)  Construction,  operation  and 

to  land  and  vegetation  t 
migrating  areas  for  wild  b 
tion  for  rare  or  endangered 

(6)  Adequate  provision  for  disposf 

liquid  and  solid  wastes  an 
operation  and  abandonmen 

(7)  Adequate  provision  for  prese 

ogical  ard  historical  sites 

(8)  Effective  planning  for  oil  le 

other  hazards  to  tei  restial. 
restoration  and  plans  tor  co, 

(9)  Educational  program  for  fiel 

specific  environmental  saf 
and  operation  of  the  pipeli 

(10)  Establishment  of  an  effectiv 

of  inspection  and  instrum 
in  accord  with  the  above 


insure  its  safety  in  the  interests  of  good 
and     reduction    of    environmental 

ibandonment  of  a  pipeline  done  to  avoid 
effkcts  upon  the  terrain  including  vegetation 
landscape. 

and  other  waters  accomplished  in  a 

.imental  disturbance  to  the  waterbody, 

.  the  adjacent  land  or  vegetation  during 

I  bandonment  of  a  pipeline. 

iver  and  lake  areas,  water  quality  and 

igrating  stages  of  fi?h  and  other  aquatic 

bandonment  with  minimal  interference 
serve  for  feeding,  reproduction  and 

ds  and  mammals  and  maximum  protec- 

species 

of  sewage,  garbage  and  various  gaseous, 
all  toxic  materials  during  construction, 


to 


thit 


leal{s 
.1 


safe; 
"n  -s. 

ve  pipeline  performance  monitoring  system 
me  Italian  to  Insure  operational  performance 
s  ated  environmental  concerns. 


>  The  Authority  citations  are  to  sect!  ms  of  the  Nation  al  Energy  Board  Act,  c.  N-G, 
-  ""  iol  Lands  Act,  c.T-G  (1970). 


>  Citations  are  to  sections  of  Ternto 


this 
leac  ers 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  P: 
had  some  comments 
press  concerning  my 
ing  an  issue  such  as 
meetings  of  the  two 
emments,  and  the  word 
used. 

I  see  no  reason  to  tri^t 
such  magnitiude  to  the 
as  far  as  raising  issues 
discussed  openly  betweeh 
emments  before   a  pipeline 
agreed  upon. 

Certainly  we  should 
a  system  which  would 
tion  from  Canada  beforje 
is  given  clearly  and 
that  cooperation  would 
in    the  same  manner  in 
already  granted  similar 
President. 

I  reserve  the 


esident,  I  have 

froii  the  Canadian 

prerogative  in  rais- 

prior  to  the 

of  our  Gov- 

"protocol"  was 


EXECUTIVE   SlISSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  i 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
go  into  executive  session 
nominations  which  I  will 
and  which  have  been 
mously  from  the 
on   January   19.   and   I 
consent  for  their 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE>?r 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTi^  TION 

read 


The  legislative  clerk 
tions  of  Alan  A.  Butchnian 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  be 
of  Transportation; 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistint 


Tern  nee 
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Authority 


Instrument 


Agency 


docu-nented  research  of  the  expected    3.712  «. 


Certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
right-of-way. 


Minister  of  National  Emergency  Board  and 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development. 


vation  or  salvage-excavation  of  archael- 
d  minimal  damage  to  such  sites. 

,  oil  spills,  pipeline  ruptures,  fires  and 
ke,  and  marine  habitats  and  for  adequate 
ing  with  major  hazards  or  critical  events. 

personnel  for  the  implementation  of 
ua.ds  prior  to  and  during  construction 


=  Citations  are  to  sections  of  Oil  and  Gas  Production  Order  and  Conservation  Act,  c.  0-4 
<  Citations  are  to  sections  of  1972  Gas  Guidelines. 


a  decision  of 

protocol  concept 

which  must  be 

our  two  Gov- 

system   is 

dot  decide  upon 

ijequire  coopera- 

an  indication 

unequivocally  that 

be  forthcoming 

which  we  have 

powers  to  our 


Transportation;  Chester  Davenport,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation ;  and  Linda  Kamm,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  Lmanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
en  bloc  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
approved  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  PLACING  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 239  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  House  Joint  Resolution  239  is 
received  from  the  House  it  be  placed  on 
the  calendar.  I  understand  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


remainc  er  of  our  time. 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  Senate 

to  consider  four 

send  to  the  desk 

leported  unani- 

Comm;rce  Committee 

ask  unanimous 

immediate  considera- 

.  Without  ob- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  any  time  remaining  un- 
der the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
Senator  has  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


the  nomina- 

of  the  Dis- 

E^puty  Secretary 

L.  Bracy,  of 

Secretary  of 


ORDER  FOR  REFERRALS  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
NEW  JURISDICTIONS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
bills,  resolutions,  and  nominations  re- 
ceived today  be  referred  in  accordance 
with  the  new  jurisdictions  of  committees 
detailed  in  Senate  Resolution  4  which 
becomes  effective  tomorrow.  This  re- 
quest is  to  preclude  a  possible  rereferral 
on  tomorrow. 

I  imderstand  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 


ORDER  PLACING  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 240  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  House  Joint 
Resolution  240  is  received  from  the 
House  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  add  by  way  of  explanation  that  this 
is  a  resolution  passed  already  by  the 
House,  which  normally  would  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
But  in  view  of  the  urgency  expressed  by 
the  administration  and  in  view  of  their 
approval  of  the  resolution,  both  com- 
mittees have  waived  their  rights  to  re- 
ferral. I  hope  action  could  be  taken  now 
on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  two  ques- 
tions: One,  has  this  request  been  cleared 
by  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
answer  that.  This  has  been  cleared  with 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  held  some 
discussions  and  hearings  on  it.  We  have 
previously  had  long  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  refers  to  the  200 -mile  limitation 
which  Congress  has  passed. 

But  the  effective  date  of  enforcement 
of  this  measure  is  March  1,  and  we  have 
to  proceed  with  this  joint  resolution  be- 
cause it  deals  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  put  in  the  200 -mile  limit  bill  pro- 
viding for  foreign  fishing  within  the  200- 
mile  limit  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
district  council  if  the  fish  is  declared  to 
be  surplus. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  Commerce;  what  about  For- 
eign Relations? 

Mr.  PELL.  It  has  been  specifically 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  the  chairman  (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  it  been 
cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  has  been 
partially  cleared  on  our  side.  I  would 
hope  the  chairman  would  withhold  his 
request  until  we  touch  one  more  base. 
We  do  not  believe  we  will  object,  but  there 
is  one  other  Senator  to  check  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request  until  the  appropriate  time. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  a  request  that  was 
previously  entered  by  Mr.  Pell  and  was 
held  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip  has  now  been  cleared. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  remove  my  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  repeat  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  PERILS  OF  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral recent  attempts  by  an  employee  of 
the  Pakistani  Embassy  to  obtain  a  paper 
on  how  to  build  a  nuclear  device  from 
a  Princeton  engineering  student  drama- 
tizes the  peril  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

The  sequence  of  events  I  am  about  to 
relate  comes  to  me  from  the  student  in- 
volved. He  called  my  office  after  he  be- 
came concerned  about  the  possible  im- 
plications for  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  this  young  engi- 
neering student,  John  Phillips,  was  en- 


rolled in  a  Princeton  physics  course  deal- 
ing with  nuclear  weapons  and  arms  con- 
trol. For  his  paper,  he  decided  to  design 
a  nuclear  device — to  demonstrate  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  a  terrorist  or  crimi- 
nal organization. 

Four  and  one-half  months  later  the 
submitted  paper  created  a  stir  among  his 
professors.  Soon  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  story  about  the  student,  who 
from  unclassified  sources  had  construct- 
ed a  workable  nuclear  device. 

Now  here,  as  they  say,  the  plot  thick- 
ens. First,  the  French  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington called  Mr.  Phillips  asking  for  a 
copy  of  the  f>aper.  Phillips  said  no. 

Then  the  Pakistani  Embassy  called  the 
dean  of  student  affairs  requesting  the 
report.  When  denied,  the  Pakistani  Em- 
bassy contacted  Mr.  Phillips  directly. 
Again  he  refused. 

And  how  did  the  Pakistani  Embassy 
find  its  way  to  John  Phillips?  Well,  first 
they  called  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agency — ERDA — which  rec- 
ommended that  the  Pakistanis  call  Phil- 
lips directly.  They  said  it  was  an  unclas- 
sified paper  so  the  Pakistanis  could  go 
straight  to  the  author. 

So  what  does  this  mean?  Why  are  the 
Pakistanis  interested  in  the  Phillips  pa- 
per? Of  course.  I  do  not  know. 

But  it  does  raise  certain  questions.  If 
the  paper  is  accurate,  if  it  does  approxi- 
mate a  nuclear  device,  should  ERDA  be 
sending  foreign  embassy  persormel  over 
to  get  copies  of  it?  Should  ERDA  be  send- 
ing anyone  over  to  get  copies? 

Well,  we  do  not  know  for  sure  if  it 
is  a  workable  design.  And  the  author  is 
being  prudent  by  not  releasing  it  to  any- 
one. So  there  is  no  danger  this  time.  But 
what  about  the  next  time? 

We  do  know  that  the  Pakistanis  are 
interested  in  buying  a  French  reprocess- 
ing facility  for  their  country.  A  re- 
processing facility  could  be  used  to 
covertly  develop  a  bomb. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  protested 
this  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  final 
word  that  it  has  been  cancelled  by  either 
party. 

The  Pakistanis  may  want  a  nuclear 
capability  today  to  match  the  Indians  on 
their  border.  The  Indians  covertly  ex- 
ploded a  bomb  on  May  18,  1974,  possibly 
to  match  the  nuclear  capability  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  on  their  bor- 
der. The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  first 
exploded  a  bomb  on  October  16,  1964, 
probably  to  match  the  Russians  on  their 
border. 

And  so  it  goes.  One  country  after  an- 
other. 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  threat  to 
world  peace,  for  with  each  new  nuclear 
power  the  odds  are  dramatically  in- 
creased that  in  desperation,  in  panic,  in 
cold  calculation,  or  by  accident,  these 
devices  will  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  after  John  Phillips  ap- 
pealed to  my  office,  we  jointly  decided 
that  the  appropriate  government  officials 
should  be  notified  about  this  interest  by 
foreign  embassies. 

Therefore,  we  notified  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  State 
Department,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

A  period  of  about  2  weeks  went  by, 
Diu-ing  that  time  the  FBI  checked  out 


the  details  of  the  story.  They  inter- 
viewed John  Phillips  and  others  involved. 
Then  the  FBI  informed  me  that  no  Fed- 
eral laws  had  been  broken  and  no  classi- 
fied data  had  been  disclosed.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  oher  Government 
bodies  and  prior  notification,  I  decided 
to  make  public  this  story.  John  Phillips 
was  in  agreement  with  this  plan  for,  as 
he  put  it,  this  sequence  of  events  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  public  review  of 
the  proliferation  problem. 
Mr.  Phillips  feels  strongly,  and  I  think 

wisely 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  have  to  object,  because  that  has 
been  the  policy  all  along.  If  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  still  has  a  little  time  under  the 

standing  order,  wishes  to  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Phillips  takes  the 
position  that  the  important  thing  to  do 
is  to  do  our  very  best  to  see  that  no  en- 
riched uranium  or  plut-onium  be  dissem- 
inated except  under  the  most  unusual 
circumstances.  This  incident  dramatizes 
that  we  can  no  longer  depend  upon  pre- 
venting the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. This  was  a  good  student,  an  under- 
graduate of  Princeton  University,  and 
an  extraordinarily  bright  young  man.  If 
he  could  design  such  a  device  on  the  ba- 
sis of  unclassified  information  readily 
available  to  anyone,  who  could  not  do 
so? 

Let  me  conclude  by  adding  that  I 
think  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  handled  this 
situation  very,  very  well.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  has  resisted  efforts  to  obtain 
his  paper.  And  he  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  paper  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  anyone.  That  is  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent decision  and  I  applaud  his  good 
sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles 
dealing  with  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,   1977) 

Nations  Beat  Path  to  Door  of  Princeton 

Senior  for  His  Atom  Bomb  Design 

(By  Joseph  P.  Sullivan) 

Princeton,    N.J. — John    A.    PhUUps's    life 

hasn't    been    the    same    since    he    became 

Princeton     University's     Tiger     cheerleader, 

started  his  own  pizza-delivery  business  and 

designed  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  pizza  operation  Is  attracting  a  lot  more 
customers — "there  are  14  of  ut  Involved  In 
the  business."  Mr.  Phillips  says,  "and  on  a 
good  night  we  can  gross  $400."  Mr.  Phillips' 
physics  paper,  which  first  drew  public  at- 
tention in  October,  Is  attracting  interest, 
too;  officials  of  both  Pakistan  and  France 
have  asked  the  lean,  dark-haired  21-year-old 
senior  for  copies  of  the  report. 

The  Pakistan  caller,  Mr.  Phillips  said, 
kept  talking  to  me  and  said  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  thing  to  do."  But  i,Ir.  PhUUps 
said,  he  turned  down  the  request,  leaving 
the  caller  "upset." 
Mr.  Phillips,  whose  report  on  making  a 
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bomb  for  $2,000  was  based 
able  information,  said  he 
the  French  request. 

He  said  he  had  reported 
Pakistani     to     Senator 
Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Senator,  and  to  the 
Agency.  The  call  from  the 
months  ago  and  from  the 
18. 

Senator  Proxmlre.  who 
sode  this  week,  said  It 
perate  some  foreign  countr 
nuclear  bomb  capabilities 

Iqvas    Butt,     the 
Minister,    denied    In 
country  wanted   to   build 
said  contact  had  been  ma<^ 
lips  by  a  Junior  embassy 
tained    his    name    from 
Energy  Research  and  Dev 
Istration. 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Phillips' 
him  "Shroom" — short  for 
referred  both  to  his  pizza 
physics  project.  Today  he 
Jeans  and  school  sweater  al 
social  and  eating  club  on 
ducted   Interviews  with 
was  not  in  class. 

He  recalled  that  his 
dent  who  had  auditioned 
wear  the  tiger  costume 
football  and  basketball 
ber  and  his  Aristotle 
middle  name — were  his  chle 
tlflcatlon  on  campvis. 

After  the  news  of  his 
circulating  last  fall,  the 
North  Haven,  Conn., 
celebrity. 

Mr.  Phillips,  who  Is 
science,  said  the  research 
paper  had  taken  five  and  a 
was  based  on  information 
from  the  school  library  and 
ment  papers  he  had  got 
and  during  a  trip  to  Was; 

His  adviser  on  the  project 
man  Dyson,  a  physicist  at 
Advanced  Studies  who  has 
projects  and  who  was  curloui  i 
Phillips  had  obtained  all  hi 

"I  think  it  was  a  case  of 
access   to   classified    materia 
rectly  at  a  component  known 
has  security  clearance."  Mr. 

He  has  been  advised  by 
gave  him  an  "A"  for  the  pape 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In 
visited  him  after  the  foreign 
show  his  paper  to  anyone. 
Mr.  Phillips  said  the  only 
that  could  be  sensitive  deajt 
create  a  "supercritical  mass' 
set  the  stage  for  its  explosloi 
that  fell  on  Japan,  the 
trigger  the  bombs  was  TNT 
his  component  made  his 
more    advanced    than    the 
bombs,  but  not  advanced 
ards. 

The  success  of  his  school 
lighted    his    parents.    Prof. 
Phillips  of  Yale  University, 
mechanical  engineering. 

Mr.  Phillips  also  has 
job  offers,  and  believes  he 
turer  lined  up  for  a  motorcy 
he  designed. 

"It  should  reduce  all  major 
cyclists  are  susceptible  to.  i 
40  miles  ner  hour."  he  said. 

He  worked  on  the 
crossing   the  country  from 
to  Princeton  over  a  two-week 

"I  really  enjoyed  the  e 
I  learned  more  about  how 
cycle  accidents  can  be.  I',m 
he  said. 
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Mr.  Phillips  said  he  had  deblded  to  try  to 
design  an  atomic  bomb  to  test  the  contention 
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of  proponents  of  easy  access  to  plutonlum 
and  uranium  that  small  countries  could 
never  design  a  bomb. 

"I  think  I've  demonstrated  that  it  doesn't 
do  any  good  to  prevent  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, because  It's  already  out,"  he  said. 
"The  only  way  to  stop  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  now  is  to  restrict  the  distribution 
of  Plutonium  and  uranium." 
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I  From  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  Oct.  25, 

1976] 
On  the  Campus:  Reinventing  the  Pxi-239 
Bomb 
(By  John  D.  Fox.  '77)  * 
Just  as  the  radioactive  fall-out  from  recent 
Chinese  nuclear  tests  was  settling  over  the 
Northeast.  Princeton's  Physics  Department 
set  off  its  own  charge:  an  undergraduate, 
relying  entirely  on  documents  in  the  public 
domain,  had  designed  an  atomic  bomb  with 
half  the  power  of  the  model  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. According  to  Prank  M.  Chilton,  a  Cali- 
fornia nuclear  physicist  who  specializes  in 
explosion  engineering,  the  student's  scheme 
for  a  125-pound  PU-'"  fission  device  would 
'oe  "pretty  much  guaranteed  to  work." 

The  bomb,  detailed  in  a  34-page  Junior 
Independent  paper  last  spring  by  John  Aris- 
totle Phillips  '77,  could  be  buUt  for  $2,000 
(excluding  plutonlum)  and  was  intended  to 
be  "the  crudest,  cheapest  and  simplest  de- 
vice possible."  Phillips,  who  doubles  as  the 
Tiger  mascot  on  football  weekends,  denies 
reports  that  his  creation  was  unveiled  as  a 
new  offensive  strategy  for  the  Yale  game. 
"The  point,"  he  says,  "was  to  show  that  any 
undergraduate  with  a  physics  background 
can  do  it,  and  therefore  that  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  terrorists  could  do  it,  too." 

The  mustachioed  senior,  a  transfer  student 
from  Berkeley,  has  achieved  a  quick  renown 
since  motorcycling  3,000  miles  to  Prince- 
ton last  year.  He  shows  a  creative  noncha- 
lance toward  academics — a  trait  almost  ex- 
tinct on  today's  competitive  campus.  He 
prefers  to  "work  on  something  that  Inter- 
ests me  "  rather  than  hand  in  regular  prob- 
lem sets:  "I  don't  even  know  what  my  grade 
point  average  is,"  he  claims.  And  the  thing 
that  really  Interested  him  while  taking  a  dis- 
armament and  arms  control  course  from  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study's  Freeman  Dy- 
son last  term  was  the  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism,  and  the  obstacles  facing  a  group 
that  wants  to  build  an  A-bomb. 

In  acting  out  the  part  he  thinks  any  de- 
termined criminal  organization  could  play. 
Phillips  sent  off  $15  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  copies  of  "The  Los  Alamos 
Primer"  and  "Manhattan  District  History, 
Project  Y,"  which  summarize  the  problems 
encountered  by  and  the  knowledge  available 
to  atomic  researchers  In  1945.  After  trying 
three  times,  he  also  enlisted  Dyson  to  ap- 
prove and  advise  his  project.  The  professor 
was  reluctant  to  become  involved  becatise  if 
Phillips  proved  successful.  It  might  appear 
that  Dyson  had  passed  him  sensitive  data 
and  concepts,  thus  jeopardizing  Dyson's  na- 
tional security  clearance. 

"It  was  a  strange  situation,"  notes  PhUllps. 
"Dyson  never  told  me  anything  concrete. 
The  entire  spring  semester  was  like  a  pas  de 
deux  between  the  two  of  vis.  He  would  tell 
me  when  I'd  gotten  off  the  track  in  general 
terms,  but  that's  all."  Between  frequent  ad- 
visory sessions,  Phillips  holed  up  in  the  Ivy 
Club  library  with  his  reference  books  and 
calculations.  Ignoring  all  his  classes  except 
those  bearing  on  the  project.  After  four 
months'  work  the  determined  son  of  a  Yale 
engineering  professor  was  stumped  by  the 
problem  of  how  to  design  the  high -explosive 
component  needed  to  trigger  the  bomb's 
atomic  reaction.  Dajrs  before  his  May  dead- 


line, he  "had  a  flash"  and  made  a  "concep- 
tual guess"  about  the  puzzle  in  front  of  him. 
"Once  you  get  the  outline  .and  know  what 
pieces  are  missing,  you  know  their  shape — 
you  get  the  answer.  It  was  profoundly  simple, 
once  I  saw  It." 

Phillips  then  tied  up  his  research  with  an 
astute  call  to  a  duPont  company  official,  who 
accidentally  told  him  the  classified  name  of 
the  explosive  material  the  U.S.  Army  uses  In 
its  A-bombs. 

Though    he   had   already   concluded   that 
"billions  of  dollars  and  years  of  research  are 
no  longer  required  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  fissldn  bomb,"  but  that  "fa- 
natical dedication  to  the  goal  and  scientific 
know-how  are,"   the   researcher   could   only 
be  sure  he  had  the  right  plan — and  an  "A" 
paper — when    his    adviser    broke    a    month - 
long  silence  to  declare  that  the  document 
might  be  classified.  The  paper  raised  several 
distinguished  eyebrows  in  a  startled  physics 
department  and  earned  Phillips  praise  from 
Dyson    for    "accomplishing   so   much    In    so 
short  a  time."  Phillips  was  warned  that  his 
work  was  "a  sensitive  thing"  and  that  he 
might  even  run  the  risk  of  being  kidnapped 
if  word  got  out.  Only  one  other  such  theo- 
retical design  had  been  made  outside  "au- 
thorized" circles  In  recent  memory,  and  that 
was  a  sub-klloton  model  by  an  MIT  gradu- 
ate student  who  chose  to  remain  anonymous. 
After  switching  majors  to  the  Aerospace 
and   Mechanical    Sciences    Department   this 
fall  to  further  his  aim  of  becoming  an  astro- 
naut,  Phillips   thought   he   had   traded   the 
problems    of    detonation    for    those    of    his 
newest  ingenuity,  Aristotle's  Campus  Pizza 
Delivery     (friends     have     nicknamed     him 
"shroom" — both  for  his  pizza  toppings  and 
for    the    cloud    shape    made    by    an    atomic 
blast).  And  life  as  the  Princeton  Tiger  was 
challenge  enough:   "You  can't  help  but  get 
inebriated.  When  you're  In  the  stands,  the 
alumni  get  Insulted  if  you  don't  take  a  hit 
from  their  flasks." 

But  the  doggedness  of  University  Press 
Club  reporters  finally  led  Phillips  and  his 
adviser  to  break  the  story  (with  sensitive 
configurations  deleted).  "We  decided  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  paper  would  be  de- 
feated  If  we  didn't  speak  to  the  press," 
Phillips  explains.  Professor  and  student  hope 
that  publicity  of  the  project  will  focus 
attention  on  the  vulnerability  of  Indus- 
trial societies  to  terrorists:  the  Inadequately 
guarded  In-transport  supplies  of  plutonlum, 
from  which  the  15  pounds  ($100,000  worth) 
necessary  to  build  Phillips'  device  could  be 
stolen. 

Instant  fame  has  not  changed  the  bomb 
designer's  fortune;  he's  "having  a  blast" 
enjoying  the  attention  of  waves  of  wire  serv- 
ice reporters  and  photographers,  feature 
writers  and  scientific  journalists.  But  the 
limelight  can  pale,  as  when  Phillips  stumbled 
out  of  bed  to  answer  the  phone  at  2  a.m. 
and  was  greeted  with :  "This  Is  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Service  In  Sydney.  You're  on 
the  air." 

Asked  by  a  Paris  Match  correspondent  If  he 
has  further  plans,  perhaps  to  develop  a 
hydrogen  bomb  as  a  senior  thesis.  Phillips 
leans  against  the  wall  of  his  proctor- 
reinforced  dorm  and  shakes  his  head.  The 
point  about  terrorist  danger  has  been  made, 
he  feels,  and  he  has  no  basic  Interest  in 
armaments  beyond  that.  "I  Just  want  to  drop 
the  whole  thing,"  he  sighs. 


•Our  writer  was  assisted  by  the  reporting 
of  Alexander  N.  Wolff  '79  and  Ralph 
Taylor  '77.— Ed. 


[Prom  the  New  Haven  Register,  Feb.  9.  19771 
Pakistani  Agent  Tries  To   Get  Area  Sttt- 
DENT's  Plans  for  Bomb 
(By  Stan  Fisher) 
A    "very,    very   persistent"    Pakistani   em- 
bassy official  has  attempted  to  obtain  plans 
for  a  crude  atomic  bomb — plans  that  were 
assembled   as   a   class   project   last   year   by 
Princeton  University  student  John  A.  Phil- 
lips. 

Phillips,  21,  a  North  Haven  resident,  said 
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today  he  rebuffed  the  official's  inquiries  and 
the  matter  has  been  under  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at  the 
request  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  that  U.S.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  is  sched- 
uled to  discuss  the  situation  in  the  Senate 
Thursday  morning. 

Phillips'  research  paper,  written  for  a 
physics  course  in  1976,  was  compiled  from 
declassified  government  publications  and  In- 
cludes plans  for  assembling  a  crude,  Pu  239 
fission  bomb. 

Three  weeks  ago,  he  said,  a  Pakistani  offi- 
cial telephoned  him  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
paper.  Phillips  said  the  official  refused  to 
identify  himself  and  would  say  only  that  his 
goverrunent  was  "Interested  in  Information" 
when  asked  why  Pakistan  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  plans. 

Pa'<iistan  recently  purchased  a  nuclear  re- 
processing plant  from  France,  under  the  stip- 
ulation that  the  country  not  build  a  nuclear 
bomb,  Phillips  said.  Three  months  ago, 
French  government  officials  asked  Phllllp>s  to 
testify  regarding  construction  of  an  atomic 
bomb  as  a  prelude  to  their  sale  of  the  re- 
processing plant  to  Pakistan. 

Phillips  said  the  Pakistan  official  first 
called  university  officials  to  locate  him.  Be- 
caiise  of  that  advance  warning,  an  FBI  agent 
was  present  when  the  embassy  official's  call 
came  through. 

The  embassy  official  was  "very  persua- 
sive ...  he  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer," 
Phillips  said.  While  money  was  not  specifi- 
cally offered,  the  official  said  "It  would  be 
worth  my  while"  to  provide  the  plans,  he  said. 

Phillips  said  he  eventually  learned  the 
official's  name,  at  the  FBI  agent's  request,  by 
asking  to  whom  he  should  send  the  plans. 
He  then  told  the  man  that  he  wouldn't  pro- 
vide them. 

Phillips'  project  was  undertaken  to  dis- 
prove the  contention  that  the  near-impossi- 
bility of  constructing  an  atomic  bomb  pre- 
cludes the  need  for  stronger  safeguards  for 
shipment  and  storage  of  atomic  materials. 

While  he  Implied  that  he  was  not  surprised 
by  the  inquiry  from  another  government,  he 
did  not  "expect  it  to  be  Pakistan."  He  since 
has  been  advised,  he  said,  of  the  eagerness 
of  Third  World  countries  for  information  re- 
garding nuclear  devices. 

Phillips,  the  son  of  Prof.  Arls  and  Mrs. 
Bessie  Phillips  of  North  Haven,  graduated 
from  North  Haven  High  School  and  attended 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  for 
two  years  before  transferring  to  Princeton. 
He  is  extending  his  undergraduate  education 
there  and  Is  currently  in  a  double  junior-year 
program.  As  the  result  of  his  paper  and  the 
Inquiries,  he  has  been  receiving  government 
protection. 

Inventors:   A  Princeton  Tiger  Designs  an 

Atomic  Bomb  in  a   Phtsics  Class 

(By  Richard  K.  Rein) 

John  Aristotle  Phillips  of  Princeton  is 
probably  even  more  rah-rah  than  the  aver- 
age college  senior.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
he  puts  on  a  tiger  suit  and  leads  the  foot- 
ball cheers.  He  has  danced  in  the  male  kick- 
line  of  the  Triangle  show.  And  he  helps  run 
a  campus  pizza  business  that  grosses  $1,000 
a  week.  But  there  Is  another  side  to  John 
Aristotle  Phillips:  he  has  just  designed  a 
homemade  atomic  bomb. 

"I  wanted  It  to  be  simple,  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  build,"  says  Phillips,  21.  the  son  of  a 
Yale  engineering  professor.  "The  idea  was 
not  to  use  any  classified  Information.  I  want- 
ed to  do  it  with  what  was  available  to  the 
public." 

Phillips  spells  out  his  design  in  a  40-page 
physics  term  paper.  According  to  nuclear 
physicist  Frank  Chilton  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
the  Princeton  student  has  overcome  some  of 
the  major  pitfalls  In  building  a  nuclear  de- 
vice. "He  says  It's  20  years  behind  the  time," 
Phillips  observes,  "but  still  more  sophisti- 
cated than  the  Hiroshima  bomb."  Phillips 
hasn't  actually  built  the  bomb,  but  It  would 


be  about  the  size  of  a  beachball  and  weigh 
125  pounds.  It  would  cost  about  $152,000 — of 
which  roughly  $150,000  Is  needed  to  buy  the 
critical  15  pounds  of  plutonlum  necessary  to 
make  it  explode  (with  one-half  the  force  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb).  Plutonlum  Is,  how- 
ever, for  sale  only  to  governments  and  prop- 
erly accredited  corporations  and  Individuals. 
"The  Idea  Is  that  you  steal  it,"  says  Phillips, 
who  advocates  stronger  safeguards  to  prevent 
such  thefts. 

Page  20  of  Phillips'  research  paper  has 
been  withheld  from  public  view:  It  deals 
with  the  key  problem  of  the  type  of  hlgh- 
exploslve  component  needed  to  trigger  the 
nuclear  blast.  Phillips  figured  out  the  an- 
swer with  the  aid  of  nuclear  engineering 
textbooks  and  two  U.S.  government  publi- 
cations. Says  Phillips:  "It's  very  simple.  Any 
undergraduate  physics  major  could  have 
done  what  I  did."  (Last  year,  for  a  TV  show, 
an  anonymous  MIT  student  did  design  a 
low-yield  A-bomb.) 

Phillips  Is  now  working  on  his  senior  proj- 
ect, a  crash-protection  system  for  motor- 
cyclists. He  once  rode  a  Honda  500  east  from 
Berkeley,  where  he  spent  his  first  two  col- 
lege years.  He  will  graduate  in  June  with  an 
engineering  degree  and  is  applying  for  astro- 
naut training.  Right  now  he's  looking  for- 
ward to  Princeton's  Nov.  6  football  game  at 
Yale.  The  student  who  plays  the  Ell  bulldog 
Is  Phillips'  best  friend.  "We're  going  to  to- 
gether and  work  out  some  crazy  routines," 
says  Phillips.  "That's  what  I  like  best  about 
being  the  tiger.  You  can  do  just  about 
anything." 

[Prom  the  New  Times  magazine] 

John  Phillips:    His  Physics   Project  Was 

An  Atom  Bomb 

When  John  Aristotle  Phillips  went  to 
check  If  he'd  flunked  his  physics  project 
(after  a  month's  silence  from  his  professor), 
he  was  told  that  the  government  had  his 
paper  and  was  considering  giving  It  clas- 
sified status.  Apparently  John's  blueprint  for 
an  atomic  bomb,  more  than  half  as  powerful 
as  the  one  that  destroyed  Hiroshima,  was 
right  on  target. 

Petite  enough  to  fit  Inside  the  trunk  of  a 
car,  and  quite  economical  (the  materials, 
excluding  plutonlum,  would  cost  about 
$2,000) ,  the  bomb,  says  John,  was  not  so 
difficult  to  design.  "Any  determined  terrorist 
with  a  basic  understanding  of  physics  could 
do  what  I  did."  That  was  the  main  reason 
that  John,  then  20  and  a  junior  at  Prince- 
ton, undertook  the  atomic  challenge.  "I 
wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  Issue  of 
safeguarding  nuclear  materials.  My  belief  Is 
that  the  U.S.  doesn't  use  enough  discretion 
In  the  procedures  used  to  transport  and  store 
the  materials."  With  a  bit  of  stolen  pluto- 
nlum (John's  bomb  requires  15  pounds),  a 
terrorist  could  build  himself  a  bomb  and  play 
an  endless  game  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

"Billions  of  dollars  and  years  of  research 
are  no  longer  required  for  the  design  of  a 
Pu-239  fission  bomb,"  John  told  me.  It  took 
him  just  under  five  months.  Almost  all  the 
references  John  used — there  were  about  25 — 
are  available  to  the  public  In  physics  and 
engineering  libraries;  the  other  two,  "The  Los 
Alamos  Primer"  and  "Manhattan  District 
History,  Project  Y,"  came  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

John's  physics  adviser,  who'd  worked  at  Los 
Alamos,  bent  over  backwards  not  to  reveal 
any  classified  Information  for  fear  of  en- 
dangering his  national  security  clearance. 
"He  merely  directed  me  to  a  couple  of  books 
and  told  me  when  I  got  off  the  track, "  John 
affirmed. 

After  the  research,  he  had  only  to  fill  in 
one  missing  link — how  to  arrange  the  ex- 
plosives to  achieve  a  supercritical  mass  and 
detonate  the  bomb.  That  was  highly  clas- 
sified. 

•'I  made  a  conceptual  guess,"  John  said.  "I 
had  a  flash,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  right.  It 
was  profoundly  simple  once  I  saw  It,  and 


someone  else  with  determination  could  see  It 
too." 

More  Immediately  frightening  to  Phillips' 
family  than  a  determined  terrorist  is  a  lazy 
one,  who  would  find  it  more  profoundly  sim- 
ple to  "recruit"  someone  like  John  as  a  con- 
sultant. "We  did  consider  the  kidnap  pos- 
sibility," he  says,  "and  It  took  a  while  be- 
fore my  parents,  my  professors  and  I  decided 
to  give  m  to  reporters  who  somehow  got  wind 
of  my  paper.  If  I've  drawn  attention  to  the 
safeguard  problem,  If  this  has  In  any  way 
helped  deter  a  real  bomb  from  going  off  in  a 
place  like  Manhattan  and  killing  a  million 
people  In  a  10-mlllIonth  of  a  second,  then  my 
purpose  has  been  achieved." 

In  fact,  while  John  Is  disturbed  by  strange 
letters  and  midnight  callers  who  ask  for  him 
and  hang  up  as  soon  as  he  responds,  his  proj- 
ect has,  perhaps,  already  had  positive  effects. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  he  went  public  this 
past  September,  France  announced  Its  new 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  to  es- 
tablish tighter  safeguards  In  the  sale  of 
reprocessing  plants  and  In  mid-November 
offered  Pakistan  an  easy  way  out  of  a  sales 
contract  signed  last  spring. 

John  would  like  to  think  his  project  has 
something  to  do  with  It:  "I  got  a  call  from 
the  French  Embassy  In  Washington.  They 
wanted  my  paper,  which  of  course  I  couldn't 
give  them.  But  they  did  say  It  was  brought 
up  as  an  Important  subject  In  the  con- 
troversy over  whether  to  sell  more  reprocess- 
ing plants  and  nuclear  technology." 

Now  21,  John  Is  completing  his  major  In 
aerospace  science,  hoping  eventually  to  be- 
come an  astronaut.  He  expects  a  patent  soon 
on  a  motorcycle-crash  protection  device  he 
invented.  He's  also  the  Princeton  Tiger  at 
football  games,  runs  Aristotle's  Campus  Pizza 
Delivery  (his  own  creation,  grossing  about 
$1,500  a  week)  and  is  busy  trying  to  choose 
among  several  exciting  Job  offers  that  fol- 
lowed his  explosive  fame. 

And  his  paper?  The  U.S.  government  finally 
did  not  classify  It  because  of  a  sort  of 
"Catch-22,"  but  his  professors  locked  It  up 
after  removing  a  key  page. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remaiiKaer  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is  recognized  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  order  for  Senator 
ScHMiTT  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  is  recognized  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  order  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  1  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
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merits  therein  not  to 
each. 


ex  ;eed  10  minutes 


EXECUTIVE  Si:SSION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI » 
I  ask  unanimous  consen; 
ate  go  into  executive  session 
a  nomination   that  has 
from  the  Committee  on 
tiors,  and  ask  for  its  imjnediate 
oration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFlTrCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderep.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  O^  STATE 


read 


)FTIi 


The  legislative  clerk 
tion  of  Richard  B.  Parkdr 
be  Ambassador  Extraord:  nary 
potentiary  of  the  Unite  i 
Republic  of  Lebanon,  wh  ch 
ported  earlier  in  the  day 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  O: 
objection,  the  nominaticti 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRp. 
mous  consent  that  the 
mediately  notified  of  the 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CER.  Without 
is  considered 


I  ask  imani- 

Ifresident  be  im- 

confirmation  of 

FTICER.  Without 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI 


I  ask  unanimous  consen 
ate  resume  the  considers 
tive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFHICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere<  . 


THE    PAUL    WARNKE 


Ar  ns 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
to  address  myself  to  a 
been  occupying  a  great 
attention. 

I  am  disturbed  over 
that  has  been  launched 
distinguished  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Pau 
very  disturbed  over  the  ci 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  of 
opposing  the  nomination 
to  be  Director  of  the 
Disarmament    Agency 
SALT  negotiator.  What 
is  the  fact  that  this 
urges  Senate  rejection  o 
nomination,  is  predicatec 
to  be,  through  my  long 
with  Mr.  Wamke, 
and  misrepresentations 
guished  citizen's  views 
and  disarmament. 

I  believe  I  qualify  as  an 
area.  Mr.  President.  I 
the    Arms    Control    and 
Agency.  In  1956,  I  autho 
in  this  body  to  establish 
mittee  on  Arms  Control 
ament.  I  served  as 
committee  for  many 
as  a  U.S  delegate,  the 
ference    in    Geneva, 
country. 

I  also,  as  your  Vice 
part,  at  least,  a 


particii  ant 
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been  reported 
Foreign  Rela- 
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and  Pleni- 

States  to  the 

had  been  re- 

from  the  Com- 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  Sen- 

tion  of  legisla- 


NOMINATION 


1  'resident.  I  wish 

mptter  which  has 

deal  of  public 

tike  bitter  attack 

against  a  very 

citizen,  a  gentleman 

Wamke.  I  am 

culation,  in  the 

1  memorandum 

3f  Paul  Wamke 

Control  and 

md    our    chief 

so  disturbing 

memorandum,  which 

Mr.  Wamke's 

on  what  I  find 

adquaintanceship 

outr  ght  distortions 

of  this  distin- 

cb  arms  control 


obsen'er  in  this 

I  the  author  of 

Disarmament 

ed  a  resolution 

a  Special  Com- 

and  Disarm - 

chairman  for  that 

I  attended. 

di^rmament  con- 

refresenting    this 


Pi  esident 


was  In 
in  and,  In 


part,  responsible  for  what  we  call  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Much  of  my  public  life  has  been  given 
to  this  effort  of  arms  control.  I  sponsored 
the  resolution  here  in  the  Senate,  asking 
President  Kennedy  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  so-called  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  These  are  measures  that  are  a 
part  of  my  public  life. 

I  have  had  the  opportimity  over  these 
many  years  to  work  with  Mr.  Wamke 
and  to  work  with  others  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  As  he  has  indicated  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  he  does  not  believe  in 
unilateral  disarmament.  He  believes  in 
negotiated,  balanced  reduction  of  weap- 
ons as  a  means  of  strengthening  our 
national  security,  not  weakening  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  statement  he  is  making  on  Mr. 
Paul  Wamke.  I  have  known  Mr.  Wamke 
for  some  time  and  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  best  appointments  any  President  has 
made  in  recent  years.  Most  appropriate- 
ly, because  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Wamke  is  being  appointed  to  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  and  he  has  solid  military 
experience,  he  is  one  who  is  in  a  position 
to  understand  arms  control,  not  only  be- 
lieves very  deeply  in  controlling  arms, 
trying  to  secure  effective  limitations,  but 
also  is  one  who  understands  the  mili- 
tary' implications  practically  and  thor- 
oughly. I  think  this  is  a  very  good  ap- 
pointment. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  Wamke  is  being  attacked,  as 
I  understand  it,  seem  to  be  that  he  be- 
lieves in  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  mission  that  he  believes 
should  be  carried  out  and  I  cannot  think 
of  any  more  important  mission  that  any 
public  servant  is  going  to  have  in  com- 
ing years. 

Incidentally,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  statements  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  in  his  inau- 
gural speech  was  when  he  made  the  spe- 
cific commitment  to  do  his  best  in  his  4 
years  in  office  to  limit  and  reduce  nu- 
clear arms  throughout  the  world.  I  think 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  most  significant  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very,  very  much. 

The  main  exhibit  in  this  memorandum 
I  spoke  of  is  the  spring  1975  foreign 
policy  article  written  by  Mr.  Warnke.  en- 
titled "Two  Apes  on  a  Treadmill,"  which 
It  excerpts  with  12  different  ellipses  in  a 
few  hundred  words.  The  purpose  of  the 
omissions  is  to  disguise  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wamke  did  not  propose  some  vaguely 
sounded  unilateral  arms  control  initia- 
tive but.  instead,  suggested  some  kind  of 
halt  which  would  seek  some  correspond- 
ing halt  within  6  months  on  the  other 
side.  This  view  wa.s  directlv  mirrored  in 
the  actions  of  President  Kennedy  which 
were  succes.sful  in  achieving  a  partial 
test  ban  agreement  14  year^  ago.  This  is 
a  very  hardheaded  version  of  unilateral 
initiative  and  a  very  plausible  one.  And  it 
certainly  is  not  unilateral  disarmament. 


The  author,  or  authors,  of  the  memo- 
randum ends  by  saying  that  Mr.  Wamke 
"supports  unilateral  arms  reductions  to 
levels  far  below  anything  proposed  in 
current  arms  limitations  talks." 

In  the  first  place,  neither  side  at  the 
arms  talks  has  proposed  unilateral  arms 
reductions  at  all.  And  the  evidence  com- 
piled about  Mr.  Wamke  does  not  show 
him  arguing  for  unilateral  arms  reduc- 
tions either.  It  shows  him,  at  earlier  pe- 
riods, urging  halts  or  abandonment  of 
programs  not  then  completed. 

For  example,  it  shows  Mr.  Warnke  op- 
posing the  ABM — period.  Yet,  it  fails  to 
note  this  opposition  eventually  became 
actual  U.S.  policy.  It  shows  him  urging 
a  delay  in  MIRVing.  Many  MIRV  pro- 
ponents now  regret  that  MIRV  was  de- 
ployed, particularly  since  once  deployed, 
it  could  become  a  nonnegotiable  escala- 
tion in  the  arms  race — a  vulnerability 
which  may  take  a  $30  billion  MX  mis- 
sile program  to  counter. 

The  memorandum  asserts  that  Mr. 
Wamke  has  not  complained  about  Soviet 
programs.  But,  in  fact,  the  ellipses  used 
in  the  memorandum  have  deleted  just 
such  references  by  Mr.  Warnke  to  the 
Soviet  spiral  of  deployment. 

The  memorandum  does  not  just  take 
statements  out  of  literary  context;  it  re- 
moves issues  from  the  temporal  context 
as  well.  It  assumes  that  past  opposition 
to  a  weapon  system  which  was  later  pur- 
chased is  equivalent  to  a  desire  to  elimi- 
nate that  weapon  system  unilaterally  af- 
ter its  purchase,  and  after  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  responded  to  that  purchase,  and 
after  the  entire  strategic  situation  has 
moved  ahead  to  a  different  time  period. 
Apparently,  it  is  deemed  current  uni- 
lateral disarmament  to  have  opposed 
weapons  systems  in  the  past. 

The  memorandum  criticizes  the  Proj- 
ect on  Budget  Priorities — a  citizens'  or- 
ganization formed  to  lobby  for  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending — for  asserting 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  lead 
the  Soviet  Union  in  numbers  of  missile 
warheads  "well  into  the  1980's,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Russians  do."  It  asserts  this 
is  incorrect.  But,  it  is  not.  Indeed,  on 
page  125  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Donald  Rumsfelds  report  on  the  U.S.  de- 
fense posture — Annual  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  fiscal  year  1978 — it  can  be 
seen  that  the  United  States  has  a  5-year 
lead  into  the  eighties,  even  in  hard-tar- 
get kill  capability,  despite  the  larger  So- 
viet warheads. 

The  main  objection  of  the  memo- 
randum is  to  the  speech  in  which  Mr. 
Wamke  said: 

Even  substantial  nuclear  superiority,  short 
of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  be  a  decisive 
factor  In  any  political  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  leave  as  an  exercise  for  the  reader 
the  pondering  of  what  "substantial,"  and 
"decisive,"  and  "political"  mean  in  this 
sentence.  But  it  is  obviously  true  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  capitulate  in  a  political  cri- 
sis just  because  one  side  can  destroy  the 
other  more  times  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wamke's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order 
for  my  colleagues  to  understand  the  full 
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dimension  of  his  views  on  this  matter 
and  not  be  misled  by  distortions  or  mis- 
representations of  those  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Apes  on  a  Treadmill 
(By  Paul  C.  Warnke) 

Recent  articles  In  Foreign  Policy  argue 
that  critics  of  our  defense  spending  over- 
state its  Impact  and  misapprehend  its  driv- 
ing Impulse.  Philip  Odeen  insists  that  our 
military  investment  has  never  been  a  better 
buy.  Albert  Wohlstetter  questions  the  very 
existence  of  a  strategic  arms  "race"  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

Wohlstetter's  position,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  these  two  rivals  accumulate  nuclear 
arms  each  at  its  own  pace,  a  pace  that  Is  for 
each  affected  by  a  complex  series  of  con- 
siderations. In  decrying  the  notion  of  a  race. 
Wohlstetter  asserts  that  the  metaphor  is 
Inapposite  because  the  paces  don't  match. 
Tliere  can  be  no  race,  he  argues,  "between 
parties  moving  In  quite  different  directions." 
He  cannot,  of  course,  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  up  while  the  Soviet  Union 
presses  on.  Both  continue  to  amass  nuclear 
weapons  in  quantities  and  varieties  inex- 
plicable on  any  military  basis.  The  "race" 
analogy  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the 
"runners"  may  move  at  times  at  different 
speeds.  Marathons  fit  the  tag  as  well  as 
sprints.  More  damaging  to  the  figure  of 
speech,  perhaps,  Is  the  fact  that  a  true  race 
needs  a  finish  line. 

What  troubles  me.  however,  is  not  the 
question  whether  the  metaphors  in  vogue 
are  too  simplistic.  In  exhausting  detail. 
Wohlstetter  documents  the  intricacy  of  stra- 
tegic arms  competition.  Not  discussed  Is  the 
key  question  whether  what  we  are  doing  In 
this  field  is  necessary  or  even  desirable. 

The  Soviets  have.  In  the  past,  at  times  sur- 
prised us  by  building  moTP  nuclear  weapons 
than  we  anticipated.  But  their  hot  pursuit 
has,  in  the  estimation  of  Informed  observers, 
never  overcome  our  initial  lead.  As  expressed 
by  Secretarv  Kissinger  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
September  19:  "I  think  there  is  common 
agreement  that  at  no  time  in  the  postwar 
nerlod  has  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  States  in  any 
slenlflcant  category." 

The  failure  to  secure  eiTectlve  limitation 
would  mean,  he  warned,  that  "the  probable 
outcome  of  each  succeeding  round  of  com- 
petition Is  the  restoration  of  a  strategic 
equilibrium,  but  at  increasingly  higher 
levels  of  forces."  Perhaps,  then,  we  are  not 
racing  together  toward  Armageddon.  Maybe 
the  continued  expenditure  of  billions  for 
quantitative  additions  and  qualitative  Im- 
provements dees  not  bring  doomsday  any 
closer.  Instead,  It  may  be  that  we  ere  jogging 
in  tandem  on  a  treadmill  to  nowhere. 

Critics  of  our  defense  planning  may  iise 
questionable  metaphors.  But  the  important 
national  security  questions  they  raise  can't 
be  solved  by  contests  in  semantics.  The  issue 
remains  whether  we  are  spending  for  defense 
about  the  right  amount  of  money  for  about 
tbe  right  force  structure.  Everything  is  not 
necessarily  happening  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  Philip  Odeens'  article 
contends:  "The  best  case  for  the  defense 
budget  is  that  a  good  case  has  not  been  made 
against  it."  The  burden  of  proof.  I  would 
suggest,  is  on  the  proponent  of  a  proposition 
and  the  best  case  against  the  defense  budget 
is.  accordingly,  that  an  adequate  case  has  not 
been  made  for  it.  A  Panglossian  approach 
to  Pentagon  spending  is  unwarranted,  par- 
ticularly under  present  circumstances.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
has  noted  in  its  conferences  on  Inflation  that 
very  little  else  of  the  Federal  budget  involves 
discretionary  outlays.  According  to  OMB  cal- 
culations, for  the  1975  fiscal  year  the  defense 


area  takes  up  $57.1  billion  out  of  a  total 
available  for  discretionary  spending  of  $92.2 
billion.  Indeed,  OMB  calculates  the  planned 
discretionary  nondefense  outlays  exclusive  of 
personnel  costs  as  only  $15.1  billion.  The 
rationale  for  devoting  this  lion's  share  of 
Federal  disposable  Income  to  military  arms 
and  manpower  should  be  an  extraordinarily 
persuasive  one.  The  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  public  should  Insist  on  knowing 
if  such  rationale  exists. 

It  may  be  that  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  our  resources 
that  we  devote  to  our  national  defense.  Per- 
haps we  must  continue  to  spend  these  steadi- 
ly Increasing  billions  In  order  to  preserve 
our  freedom.  The  Interesting  exchanges  that 
have  appeared  here  recently  leave  me,  how- 
ever, unconvinced.  I  think  we  are  spending 
too  much  on  military  arms  and  manpower 
and  that  to  continue  to  do  so  worsens  our 
economic  position  and  Jeopardizes  our  true 
national  security. 

TWO     FALLACIES 

There  are,  as  I  see  It,  two  major  fallacies 
that  drive  our  expenditures  for  defense  to 
their  present  giddy  heights.  The  first  is  the 
fiction  that  protection  of  our  Interests  Im- 
plies a  global  military  mission  requiring  that 
we  maintain  the  capability  to  deal  with  a 
congeries  of  contingencies  throughout  the 
world.  We  face  a  single  military  threat,  not  a 
hostile  world.  Our  force  posture  should  be 
optimied  to  deter  Soviet  resort  to  force,  not 
to  pose  a  delusive  military  solution  to  politi- 
cal or  economic  situations  that  may  give  us 
concern.  The  second  fallacy  is  that,  regard- 
less of  any  practical  military  utility,  a  failure 
by  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  cosmetic 
military  "superiority"  will  cause  us  political 
disadvantage,  the  loss  of  bargaining  position 
in  arms  limitations  negotiations,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  confidence  of  our  allies.  The 
proposition  that  we  must  maintain  a  lead 
across  the  spectrum  of  strategic  and  conven- 
tional forces  is  a  formula  for  endless  escala- 
tion In  defense  costs.  To  conclude  that  we 
must  overcome  every  Soviet  lead  despite  Its 
lack  of  military  meaning  is  to  accept  the 
rule  of  illogic.  That  kind  of  lead  will  have 
political  Insignificance  only  If  we  act  as  If  It 
matters.  In  combination  these  dubious  as- 
sumptions have  led  us  to  an  almost  reveren- 
tial   preoccupation   with   weaponry. 

Perpetuation  of  these  fallacies  will  push 
our  defense  budget  even  higher  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  present  congressional  ap- 
proach— squeezing  a  few  billion  out  of  Ad- 
ministration requests  but  not  cancelling  any 
major  programs — will  not  arrest  this  trend. 
What  is  required  Instead  is  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  role  of  American  military  power  in 
today's  world.  Also  needed  Is  an  approach  to 
the  arms  limitations  that  will  cut  through 
the  complexities  of  the  search  for  strategic 
nuclear  equivalence  under  the  disparate  cir- 
cumstances of  Soviet  and  American  concerns 
and  given  the  asymmetries  in  nuclear  arma- 
ment. What  should  be  tried  instead  is  to 
evoke  a  process  of  matching  restraint,  eltlfet^ 
in  advance  of  formal  agreement,  or  appre- 
ciably below  the  limits  set  by  negotiated  ac- 
cords. In  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
broke  the  atmospheric  testing  impasse  by  an- 
nouncing a  unilateral  American  moratorium 
and  calling  for  reciprocal  action  from  the 
other  side.  The  present  strategic  balance  Is 
sufficiently  stable  to  permit  us  to  explore 
fully  this  proven  approach  to  arms  control. 

For  fiscal  1975,  the  Congress  finally  agreed 
on  an  appropriations  bill  of  $82.6  billion. 
This  was  about  $1.5  billion  below  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion. $5  billion  in  defense  spending  was  pro- 
vided in  other  appropriations  bills  covering 
military  construction  and  foreign  military 
a-sslstance.  Immediately,  Pentagon  sources 
complained  that  because  of  Infiation  the 
total,  a  new  high  in  absolute  dollars,  would 
be  short— allegedly  by  Sll  billion — of  the 
amount  required  to  sustain  the  current  pro- 
gram.   A    failure    to    obtain    this    amount 


through  supplementals  wovUd,  these  sources 
warned,  require  the  reconsideration,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  major  programs.  I 
hope  that  this  Is  true;  that  hard  times  will 
compel  a  realistic  look  at  our  defense  budget 
where  hard  experience  has  failed. 

Our  defense  programs  remain  today  linked 
to  no  coherent  foreign  policy  that  shows 
when  and  how  our  armed  forces  should  be 
used.  They  are.  Instead,  consistent  with  a 
world  In  which  American  Interests  can  be 
advanced  only  through  the  pyossesslon  of  a 
versatile  military  capability  which  will  allow 
the  application  of  our  force  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  This  is  neither  today's  world  nor  one 
In  which  we  should  want  to  live.  In  a  world 
where  only  force  counted,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  we  would  be  consigned  to  a  superpower 
condominium,  a  duopoly  In  which  each 
probed  cautiously  to  the  limits  of  Its  sphere 
of  In.luence.  The  only  restraint  would  be 
the  fear  of  impinging  upon  the  other's  vital 
Interests.  The  concerns  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, their  hopes,  their  miseries,  would  be 
of  no  moment.  If  such  a  world  could  be 
created,  I  think  few  Americans  would  find  It 
congenial.  If  such  a  world  Is  to  be  prevented, 
our  preoccupation  with  military  i>ower  as  a 
political  too!  needs  to  be  faced  and  overcome. 

Too  often  In  the  past  20  years  we  have  be- 
haved as  If  our  ability  helpfully  to  influence 
world  events  required  military  force.  In  my 
opinion,  basic  American  objectives  usually 
have  been  understandable  and  even  com- 
mendable. But  the  military  means  employed 
to  seek  these  objectives  have  frustrated  our 
aims  and  set  a  sorry  precedent.  Today,  In 
the  context  of  the  oil  crisis  and  feared  re- 
source shortages,  there  are  reports  of  special 
forces  to  be  trained  for  rapid  deployment  to 
protect   American  sunnlies. 

An  article  by  Drew  Mlddleton  In  The  New 
York  Times  of  October  25,  1974,  discussed 
the  formation  of  ranger  battalions  as  re- 
flecting "the  growing  conviction  In  the  De- 
fense Department  that  the  forces  must  be 
prepared  as  much  for  swift  Intervention 
across  the  world  as  for  a  major  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe."  Some  com- 
mentators have  suggested  that  renewed  de- 
nial of  Middle  East  oil,  or  even  retention  of 
current  price  levels,  should  be  treated  as 
tantamount  to  military  action  requiring  a 
direct  American  military  response.  Coming 
from  another  country,  such  suggestions 
might  strike  us  as  a  shocking  reversion  to 
imperialism.  Coming  from  us,  they  are  un- 
likely to  strike  others  as  more  savory.  As 
those  who  have  the  most  in  hand,  and  thus 
the  most  to  lose,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  espousing  an  International  doctrine  that 
a  country  may  take  what  It  thinks  It  needs 
when  normal  trade  relations  are  deemed  In- 
adequate. I  question  too  whether  this  Is 
either  a  sound  example  to  set  for  the  Soviet 
Union  or  a  safe  principle  to  espouse  to  the 
"have  not"  nations.  Imperial  conquest  Is 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  this  latter 
group.  But  tlie  possibility  of  terrorist  black- 
mall,  when  the  makings  of  nuclear  weapons 
win  become  Increasingly  available,  are  chill- 
ing indeed. 

I  won't  presume  to  contest  Wohlstetter's 
awesome  scholarship.  But  the  myths  that  he 
alleges  are  no  necessary  part  of  the  case 
for  a  more  modest  conception  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  role.  We  may  well  have  under- 
estimated the  ultimate  deployments  of  So- 
viet nuclear  weapons  systems.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  have  also  underestimated  our  own 
willingness  to  proceed  with  redundant  quan- 
tities and  unneeded  Improvements  and  the 
effect  this  has  had  In  keeping  Soviet  pro- 
grams going.  The  solemn  Jog  on  the  tread- 
mill has  continued  with  one  contestant  ap- 
parently rvmnlng  harder  but  never  quite 
catching  up. 

WE   ARE   NOT   THE    WORLD'S    POLICEMAN 

The  fallacy  of  an  American  global  military 
mission,  failure  to  perform  which  would 
mean  the  loss  of  world  stability,  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  In  a  simpler  era.  It 
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Perhaps  the  starting  point  is  to  abandon 
the  fractional  numbers  game  as  a  ptirported 
basis  for  force  planning.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  much  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  we  had  moved  from 
a  "two  and  a  half  wars"  planning  assump- 
tion because  Slno-Sovlet  rivalry  would  pre- 
vent them  from  waging  war  against  us  con- 
currently. The  Soviet  Union  was  seen,  sen- 
sibly, as  the  one  plausible  military  threat. 
But  instead  of  preparing  for  one  war  at  a 
time,  we  were  told  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  on  one  and  a  half  wars. 

A  half  a  war  would,  by  definition,  be  a 
war  against  a  minor  military  power,  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  a  foeman  is  Indeed  not 
worthy  of  our  steel.  The  one-half  war  con- 
tingency is  an  unwarranted  residuum  of  the 
abandoned  role  of  world  policeman.  No  mi- 
nor power  is  going  to  attack  us  For  us  to 
attack  one  of  them  should  be  unthinkable. 

Short  of  a  major  war.  American  military 
forces  may  be  required  for  participation  In 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations,  for 
the  evacuation  of  American  citizens  caught 
in  local  hostilities,  and  to  give  meaning  to 
our  commitment  to  Israel's  survival.  But 
none  of  these  contingencies  require  the 
amassing  of  a  separate  half-war  capability. 
To  the  extent  that  any  of  them  may  involve 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
our  basic  one-war  capability  that  is  relevant. 
When  a  whole  war  dropped  from  our  de- 
fense planning  base  in  1969,  it  had  little 
effect  on  our  force  structure.  But  dropping 
the  half  war  from  our  force  planning  could 
yield  significant  savings.  It  should  end  ex- 
pensive preparations  for  the  myriad  con- 
tingencies where  our  military  force  should 
never  be  committed. 

n-LXTSION    OF    OMNISCIENCE 

About  20  years  ago,  the  English  historian 
D.  W.  Brogan  wrote  of  the  "Illusion  of  Amer- 
ican Omnipotence."  This  Illusion  has  been 
largely  dispelled  by  events.  There  persists  In 
some  quarters,  however,  an  Illusion  of  Ameri- 
can omniscience.  Neither  we  nor  any  other 
outsiders  are  wise  enough  to  decide  for 
another  people  the  course  to  which  their 
aspirations  should  lead  them.  The  continu- 
ing penumbra  of  the  illusion  that  somehow 
we  know  best  can  only  blur  a  sound  percep- 
tion of  our  true  foreign  policy  Interests. 

Only  this  Illusion  of  omniscience  can  ex- 
plain our  persistence  in  covert  operations 
intended  to  influence  events  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  may  be  little  in  the  defense 
budget  for  the  funding  of  these  clandestine 
activities.  But  the  Chief  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. William  Colby,  informed  an  open 
meeting  last  September  that  such  operations 
were  still  in  progress,  including  some  in 
South  America.  He  defended  retention  of 
this  capability  as  giving  us  an  "option  be- 
tween diplomatic  protest  and  sending  in  the 
Marines."  Surely  our  economic  and  political 
influence  in  the  world  communltv  can  do 
more  to  fill  that  gap  than  illegal  paramilitary 
operations  in  another  country.  And  there  is 
usually  the  commendable  option  of  doing 
nothing  at  all. 

The  sorry  history  of  Vietnam  shows  also 
that  clandestine  activities  by  CIA  operatives 
may  precede  the  Marines  only  briefly.  As  with 
counterinsurgency,  secret  actions  to  subvert 
the  political  choice  of  other  people  are  a 
nasty  bit  of  international  busy  body  ism.  They 
make  us  hostage  to  the  faction  that  we  aid 
They  earn  the  lasting  hostility  of  those  whom 
we  oppose — and  who  may  win  out  despite  us. 
There  Is  little  chance  that  the  world  com- 
munity believes  our  eJforts  to  undermine  the 
Allende  government  were,  as  maintained  by 
President  Ford,  "in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  in  Chile."  Instead,  they  are  apt  to  see 
American  dirty  tricks  in  many  situations 
where  none  have  been  played. 

An  American  President  should  now  be  wise 
enough  and  confident  enough  not  to  hear  in 
his  mind's  ear  the  cry:  "Who  lost  China?" 
Today's  electorate  should  be  sophisticated 
enough  to  understand  that  no  foreign  coun- 


try is  ours  to  win  or  lose.  And  many  Ameri- 
cans are  bold  enough  to  doubt  that  there 
would  be  greater  stability  and  less  misery  in 
Asia  today  if  the  Kuomlntang  still  reigned 
and  profiteered  in  Peking. 

An  expansive  approach  to  world  power  is  a 
heady  attraction  for  any  American  President. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  syndrome  will  af- 
fect even  the  least  vainglorious  of  men.  The 
free  hand  that  has  been  given  to  the  execu- 
tive In  foreign  affairs  makes  it  much  more 
fun  than  dealing  with  a  balky  Congress  In 
the  domestic  arena.  It's  easier  to  screw  up 
the  economy  In  Chile  than  to  square  It  away 
In  the  United  States. 

WE'RE    NUMBER     ONE 

We  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  forfeit  a 
major  position  in  world  affairs.  And  we  must 
continue  to  rely  on  the  executive  as  our  prin- 
cipal spokesman  internationally.  But  the 
retention  of  a  strong  world  role  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  defense  posture 
will  require  that  the  President  and  his  chief 
foreign  affairs  advisers  begin  to  talk  more 
sense  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people. 
Vaunting  rhetoric  about  our  peacekeeping 
role,  our  worldwide  commitments,  the  morale 
of  our  allies,  control  of  the  seas,  and  our 
mdispensable  leadership  of  the  free  world 
now  awakens  as  much  derision  as  respect. 

The  theory  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  a 
wide  variety  of  military  contingencies  has 
major  Impact  on  the  size  and  style  of  our 
conventional  forces.  But  it  also  infects  think- 
ing about  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  become  engaged  in  limited 
nuclear  war,  where  the  stake  is  less  than 
national  survival,  then  scenarios  can  be  de- 
vised which  call  for  an  elaboration  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal.  Surgical  nuclear  strikes 
against  missiles  and  other  military  targets 
become  conceivable  and  a  counterforce  ca- 
pability thus  becomes  a  security  requirement. 
If  limited  nuclear  war  for  limited  objectives 
Is  regarded  as  plausible,  then  the  design  of 
"minl-nukes"  to  minimize  the  mess  can  be 
argued  as  desirable.  If,  Instead,  nuclear  arms 
must  serve  only  to  prevent  any  use  of  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  against  us  or  those  whose 
security  Is  Integral  to  ours,  then  this  role  can 
be  filled  at  more  modest  cost. 

The  proposition  that  we  must  remain 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  most  If  not  all 
perceivable  elements  of  military  power  Is  the 
second  fallacy  that  inflates  defense  spending. 
It  impacts  particularly  on  the  field  of  stra- 
tegic arms.  If  the  controlling  criterion  for 
world  prestige  Is  to  proclaim  that  militarily 
"We're  Number  One,"  then  effective  agree- 
ment on  control  of  strategic  arms  Is  hardly 
possible,  and  the  Vladivostok  undertaking 
will  be  used  to  Justify  rather  than  to  limit 
modernization  of  nuclear  forces. 

As  its  only  living  superpower  model,  our 
words  and  our  actions  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  Inspire  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend 
its  substance  on  military  manpower  and 
weaponry.  Ex-President  Nixon  asserted  re- 
peatedly that  he  could  not  negotiate  effec- 
tively if  he  went  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  world's  second 
strongest  military  power.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  feel  that  we  have  persuaded  the  So- 
viets on  this  score  and  that  they  too  v/ill  not 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  military  in- 
feriority. If  we  Insist  on  remaining  Number 
One,  because  there  are  incalculable  risks  in 
being  Number  Two,  then  the  Soviets  have 
the  wherewithal  to  escape  that  subordinate 
position.  They  will  continue  to  straggle  to 
catch  up  by  exploiting  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  permissiveness  of  the  Vladivostok 
agreement.  We  will  be  told  that  we  dare  not 
allow  them  to  do  so. 

Schleslnger.  In  criticizing  the  efforts  by 
Congress  to  cut  the  fiscal  1975  Pentagon 
budget,  noted  Ford's  comments  that  "the 
United  States  must  remain  the  premier 
power."  And,  he  continued,  "the  American 
people  will  have  to  pay  the  costs."  The  re- 
sult of  this  approach  may  not  be  an  arms 
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race,  but  I  think  It  will  do  until  one  comes 
along. 

The  contention  that,  whatever  the  prac- 
tical military  utility,  we  will  Incur  political 
disadvantages  unless  we  maintain  a  lead 
across  the  spectrum  of  strategic  and  conven- 
tional forces,  is  both  a  recipe  for  endless 
escalation  of  defense  costs  and  a  self-fulflU- 
Ing  prophesy.  Kissinger  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  Its  hearings  on 
detente  that  whether  or  not  one  superpower 
has  true  nuclear  superiority,  "the  appear- 
ance of  taferiorlty — whatever  Its  actual  sig- 
nificance— can  have  serious  political  conse- 
quences." To  a  degree,  this  is  true.  Our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  must  not  only  be  strong 
enough.  They  must  be  known  to  be  strong 
enough  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
using  its  strategic  nuclear  forces  against  us 
or  our  allies.  But  a  lead  m  numt>ers  or  size 
that  can  be  seen  to  be  Insignificant  will  have 
political  consequences  only  if  the  other  side 
concedes  them  a  meaning  they  would  other- 
wise lack.  Where  we  can  see  that  a  Soviet 
military  development  is  not  significant,  It's 
sheer  conceit  to  fear  that  o\ir  allies  will  be- 
lieve otherwise. 

A  look  at  today's  key  Issues  shows  clearly 
how  few  of  them  can  be  affected  helpfully 
by  superior  military  strength.  We  couldn't 
Ignore  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  international 
power  in  the  many  years  when  we  dwarfed 
its  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Today  both  coun- 
tries know,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
too,  that  we  dare  not  fight  one  another.  The 
respective  strategic  nuclear  forces  serve  only 
as  offsets,  not  as  exploitable  resources.  They 
are  not  translatable  Into  sound  political  cur- 
rency. Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  no  easier  in  its  economic  situa- 
tion because  it  has  Polaris  submarines.  In- 
dia's "nonmilltary"  nuclear  test  brought  no 
relief  from  its  grievous  problems. 

We  are  militarily  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion the  world  has  known.  But  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  are  notably  unimpressed. 
Oblique  hints  of  application  of  military 
power  to  win  our  way  on  petroleum  pricing 
have  been  met  with  mockery.  Any  effort  to 
translate  these  threats  Into  action  could  serve 
only  to  drive  the  Arab  states  to  the  dubious 
protection  of  the  Soviet  Union  It  would  de- 
stabilize, as  no  CIA  activity  could,  the  con- 
servative, American-oriented  governments  of 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  A  marine  division  or 
two  might  overwhelm  a  Middle-East  oil 
country.  But  this,  like  Macbeth's  bloody 
event,  would  not  "trammel  up  the  conse- 
quence, and  catch  with  his  surcease  success." 
Instead,  we  would  face  an  indefinite  occupa- 
tion and  protection  of  vulnerable  produc- 
tion facilities  In  terrain  not  unfamiliar  with 
guerrilla  activity.  Here,  as  in  the  other  major 
world  problems,  use  of  our  military  force  Is 
not  a  sensible  option. 

Our  deep  interest  in  Israel's  sectirity  pre- 
sents, of  course,  a  special  case.  There  need  be 
no  question  of  our  ability  and  readiness  to 
respond  to  Israel's  military  needs  in  the  event 
of  attack.  But  no  combination  of  local 
enemies  could  threaten  Israel's  survival  as 
gravely  as  a  Sovlet-U.S.  military  confronta- 
tion in  that  area.  And  no  military  aid  could 
contribute  as  much  to  regional  security  as 
their  joint  commitment  to  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. 

Overestimatlon  of  the  practical  utility  and 
the  political  potency  of  our  armed  forces 
adds  up  to  a  defense  budget  that  consumes 
over  60  per  cent  of  disposable  Federal  In- 
come. It  ensures  the  further  buUd-up  of  stra- 
tegic arms  Inventories  at  exorbitant  cost  and, 
because  further  qualitative  changes  are  more 
apt  to  lessen  than  to  Improve  deterrence, 
with  an  actual  threat  to  national  security. 

CAN     WE     AFFORD     TO     NEGOTIATE? 

In  trying  to  end  this  Irrational  arms  com- 
petition, total  reliance  is  now  placed  on  ne- 
gotiations looking  toward  formal  agree- 
ments. Bilateral  talks  are  being  held  on  con- 
trol of  nuclear  arms  and  multinational  dis- 


cussions are  being  held  on  reduction  of  the 
opposing  forces  in  Europe.  But  the  ongoing 
process  seems  to  aggravate  the  problem.  The 
history  of  the  SALT  negotiations  shows  the 
process  of  formal  agreement  on  nuclear  ai-ms 
control  to  be  complex,  prolonged,  and  un- 
certain of  eventual  success.  The  accomplish- 
ments to  date  have  yielded  few  If  any  real 
dividends.  The  limitation  Imposed  on  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  systems  in  SALT  I,  and  fur- 
ther tightened  at  the  Moscow  summit  last 
June,  should  at  least  have  brought  about 
tacit  mutual  restraint  in  the  further  accu- 
mulation of  offensive  strategic  weapons.  With 
no  defensive  missiles  to  overcome,  a  fraction 
of  the  existing  strategic  forces  on  either  side 
is  adequate  to  wreak  devastation  on  the 
other's  society,  and  initiation  of  nuclear  war 
thus  means  national  suicide. 

But,  in  defiance  of  the  dread  logic,  both 
the  Soviet.  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  move  ahead.  No  major 
offensive  weapons  program  has  been  canceled. 
We  have  proceeded  with  our  MIRVlng  of  the 
Poseidon  fleet  and  our  Minuteman  missiles. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  test  Its 
own  MIBVs  and  to  develop  a  new  family  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

The  mindless  buUd-up  has  continued  while 
the  negotiators  wrestled  with  the  diflQcul- 
tles  of  designing  formal  controls  for  two 
nuclear  arsenals  that  developed  on  different 
lines.  The  tentative  agreement  outlined  at 
the  Vladivostok  conference  would  provide 
a  tent  big  enough  to  accommodate  Just 
about  everything  each  side  now  has  or  con- 
templates. 

Moreover,  while  the  negotiators  fumble 
for  formulas  and  the  summlters  pursue  their 
loftier  processes  the  existence  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  the  agreements  already  reached 
are  used  to  Justify  new  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams. The  Vladivostok  understanding  Is 
defended  as  the  best  that  can  now  be 
achieved.  It  could  well  be  a  significant  step 
forward  toward  effective  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, but  not  If,  as  suggested  In  President 
Ford's  post-Summit  press  conference,  the 
Vladivostok  ceilings  must  also  be  treated  as 
a  floor  for  U.S.  strategic  forces.  When  the 
floor  meets  the  celling,  little  living  room  re- 
mains. 

Accordingly,  rather  than  creating  a  cli- 
mate In  which  restraint  can  be  practiced,  the 
existence  of  the  negotiations  themselves  has 
been  an  occasion  for  acceleration  of  strategic 
arms  development.  Weapons  concepts  not 
proscribed  by  the  porous  terms  of  the  1972 
Interim  agreement  on  control  of  offensive 
arms  have  acquired  a  hitherto  undetected 
charm.  The  prospect  of  a  150-klloton  limita- 
tion on  underground  tests  after  March  of 
1976  has  precipitated  calls  for  an  augmented 
test  program  before  that  date.  Recent  prog- 
ress at  the  summit  supports,  we  are  told,  an 
augmented  Trident  program,  at  close  to  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  per  unit.  The  ques- 
tion Inescapably  arises  whether,  under  our 
current  defense  policies,  we  can  afford  to 
negotiate  about  arms  control. 

The  "bargaining  chip"  argument  can  cer- 
tainly be  questioned.  Indeed  it  has  been,  but 
unsuccessfully.  It  can  reasonably  be  mam- 
tained  that  if  our  strategic  nuclear  posture 
is  not  now  strong  enough  for  us  to  bargain 
effectively,  we  should  not  be  bargaining  at 
all.  But  we  are  in  fact  continuing  to  bargain 
and  to  build  up  redundant  strength  as  we  do 
so.  The  acquisition  of  more,  and  more 
esoteric,  nuclear  arms  adds  exponentially  to 
the  difficulty  of  devising  effective  federal  con- 
trols. Our  testing  and  deployment  of  MIRVs 
in  the  early  days  of  SALT  is  a  striking  case 
in  point.  Now  there  is  talk  of  mobile  mis- 
siles to  lessen  the  vulnerability  allegedly  Im- 
plicit m  the  massive  MIRV  go-ahead  permit- 
ted by  the  terms  of  the  November  summit 
meeting. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  SALT  talks  stop. 
The  process  itself  should  be,  for  both  par- 


ticipants, an  educational  experience.  Accept- 
ance of  common  concepts  on  strategic  mat- 
ters is  Itself  a  form  of  progress. 

One  can  ever  harbor  hope  that  an  effective 
formal  agreement  may  eventually  be  devel- 
oped. But  if  we  must  accept  the  insistence 
that  the  momentum  of  our  strategic 
weapons  programs  must  be  maintained  m 
order  to  bargain  effectively,  the  talks  have 
become  too  expensive  a  luxury. 

A  POLICY    OF    RESTRAINT 

Insofar  as  formal  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  may  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
now  go.  If  so,  the  verdict  on  whether  the 
Vladivostok  Accord  is  better  or  worse  than 
nothing  Is  not  yet  in.  It  does  set  finite 
though  lofty  limits.  It  does  recognize 
equivalence.  It  should  be  treated  as  an 
augury  that  genuine  progress  is  possible.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  spark  further 
weapons  programs  that  will  Impede  such 
progress  toward  effective  arms  control. 

What  Is  needed  most  urgently  now  Is  not 
a  conceptual  breakthrough  but  a  decision  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stability  of  the  pres- 
ent strategic  balance.  It's  futile  to  buy  things 
we  don't  need  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  amenable.  The 
Soviets  are  far  more  apt  to  emulate  than  to 
capitulate.  We  should.  Instead,  try  a  policy 
of  restraint,  while  calling  for  matching  re- 
straint from  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  start,  we  might  Inform  the  Soviet 
Union  both  privately  and  publicly  that  we 
have  placed  a  moratorium  on  further  MIRV- 
lng of  our  land-  and  sea-based  missiles.  We 
should  also  announce  that  a  hold  has  been 
placed  on  development  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  B-1  strategic  bomber.  We 
should  advise  the  Soviet  Union  that  this 
pause  will  be  reviewed  in  six  montlis  in  the 
light  of  what  action  the  Soviet  Union  takes 
during  that  period. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  responds  by  some  sig- 
nificant slowing  of  Its  own  strategic  arms 
buUd-up,  we  can  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  announce  additional  moves.  We 
might,  for  exEimple,  scrap  some  of  our  older 
missiles  and  our  more  aged  B-52  strategic 
bombers.  If  reciprocal  action  Is  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
some  of  its  older  mlssile-carrj^ng  submarines 
and  a  freeze  on  the  development  of  the  new 
family  of  ICBMs,  other  other  low-risk  initia- 
tives are  available  to  us.  We  can.  and  should, 
for  example,  substantially  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  now  deployed 
In  Europe.  The  number — over  7,000 — Is  many 
times  in  excess  of  that  useful  In  any  re- 
motely conceivable  contingency.  Employment 
of  a  fraction  of  that  number  would  destroy 
the  terrain  they  purport  to  protect.  A  quar- 
ter or  less  would  serve  as  well  to  bolster 
the  deterrent  efficacy  of  our  conventional 
and  strategic  forces.  And  the  circumstances 
of  their  deployment,  in  many  cases,  make 
them  vulnerable  to  capture  or  sabotage.  A 
sizable  cut  would  Improve  both  our  security 
and  the  climate  for  reciprocal  Soviet  action. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  chance  that  the  So- 
viet response  may  be  lacking  or  inadequate. 
But  our  present  lead  in  technology  and  war- 
beads  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  take  this 
Initiative  safely.  No  advances  the  other  side 
might  make  In  six  months  or  many  mcwa 
could  alter  the  strategic  balance  to  our 
detriment. 

The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that 
highly  advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will 
be  reciprocated.  The  Soviet  Union,  It  may 
be  said  again,  has  only  one  superpower  model 
to  follow.  To  date,  the  superpower  aping 
has  meant  the  antithesis  of  restraint.  So- 
viet moves  toward  antiballlstlc  missile  de- 
fense were  followed  by  U.S.  ABMs  and  our 
multiple  Independently  targetable  warheads 
to  overcome  any  defensive  system.  Soviet 
MIRVs  are  now  in  development.  There  now 
are  hints  that  we  may  build  more  massive 
missiles  to  match  Soviet  throw-weight. 
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We  Don't  Need  a  Devil   (to  Make  or  Keep 
Our  Friends) 
(By  Paul  C.  Warnke) 
The  old  adage  maintains:   "The  enemy  of 
my   enemy   Is   my  friend."   In   both   Peking 
and  Moscow,  this  might  be  regarded  as  the 
prescription  for  better  relations  with  Wash- 
ington. But  the  nugget  of  truth  in  the  say- 
ing provides,  at  least  for  the  United  States, 
no  lasting  guide  for  sound  and  safe  foreign 
policy.   Perpetuation  of  dangerous   Interna- 
tional enmity  is  not  a  commendable  way  to 
keep  old  friends  or  to  make  new  ones. 

With  respect  to  our  most  established 
friendship,  that  with  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  the  common  nightmare  of  pos- 
sl'ole  Soviet  aggression  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  factor  tending  toward  greater  cohesion.  As 
that  threat  is  seen  to  recede,  lamented  as 
that  perception  may  be  by  NATO  tradition- 
alists, we  nonetheless  need  not  accept  the 
conclusion  that  our  friends'  loss  of  an  enemy 
will  cost  us  our  friends. 

The  cultural  and  economic  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  North  Atlantic  community  sure- 
ly could  survive  the  shock  even  of  genuine 
East -West  accommodation.  The  values  that 
we  share  can  endure  outside  a  cold  war  cli- 
mate, driving  us  forward  In  pursuit  of  our 
common  dream  of  a  world  where  economic, 
.social,  and  political  development  eases  the 
blight,  and  diminishes  the  very  real  threat 
to  world  security  that  otherwise  would  be 
posed  by  the  thwarted  billions  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

Nor  does  our  friendship  with  Japan  re- 
quire the  preservation  of  a  common  enemy. 
Certainly  the  Japanese  still  take  consider- 
able  comfort  from  the  U.S.  military  presence. 
But  the  reality  of  a  military  threat  to 
Japanese  security  Is  now  somewhat  hard  to 
credit.  Soviet  Intransigence  about  the  Ku- 
rlles.  together  with  the  history  of  Japanese- 
Russian  conflict,  help  keep  the  concept  of  a 
common  enemy  vividly  In  the  Japanese  con- 
sciousness. But  our  Asian  forces  are  more 
than  adequate  to  show  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  that  the  U.S.  interest  In 
protecting  Japan's  security  far  outmatches 
any  conceivable  Soviet  motivation  to  threat- 
en It. 

Indeed,  Installation  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment In  Japan,  whether  by  force  or  by 
subversion,  might  well  be  farthest  from  So- 
viet ambitions.  The  specter  of  a  Communist 
rival  linking  Chinese  manpower  to  Japanese 
industrial  strength  would  be  far  less  con- 
genial than  the  existing  situation. 

The  dissipation  of  the  myth  of  mainland 
China  as  a  monstrous  aggressor  has  done 
no  long-ranee  dama<?e  to  U.S. -Japanese  ties. 
Any  short-range  harm  was  more  the  product 
of  our  rudeness  In  not  enabling  the  Japa- 
nese government  to  move  in  tandem  with  us. 
Some  lingering  residuum  of  the  once 
monolithic  common  Communist  enemy  in 
Asia  Is  retained  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 
The  anoarent  Interest  of  North  Korean  Presi- 
dent Kim  Il-sunrr  in  possible  exaloitatlon  of 
the  U.S.  relectlon  In  Indochina,  and  the 
recent  tree-cuttinc  tragedy  in  the  demili- 
tarized zone,  must  be  taken  both  In  Jaoan 
and  here  as  evidence  that  a  North  Korean 
effort  to  reunify  Korea  ur>der  its  control  is 
not  whollr  implausible.  But  a  resrie-table 
body  of  opinion  considers  that  Kim  Il-sung 
was  discouraged  by  Peking  and  Moscow  In 
1975  from  taking  any  steos  a-ralnst  South 
Korea  in  t'-.e  wake  of  the  U.S.  setback  In 
Southeast  Asia.  And  recent  nress  report-:  sug- 
gest ft  C'Mnese  effort  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  U.S.-Korean  confrontation  at 
Panmunjom. 

The  continuati->n  of  an  Independent  South 
Korea  has  a  bearing  on  Japanese  perceotions 
of  their  own  security.  In  considerable  part, 
however,  the  Importance  of  South  Korea  to 
Japan's  security  Is  a  product  of  our  constant 
repetition  of  the  theme  to  Japanese  audi- 
ences. As  with  the  once-perceived  threat 
from  Red  China,  it  wIU  likely  dim  with  time 
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unless  kept  polished  by  American  rhetoric. 
Here  again,  the  loss  of  a  mutual  enemy 
should  not  cost  us  a  friend. 

The  true  test  of  the  applicability  of  the 
aged  aphorism  to  contemporary  international 
relations  thus  can  be  found  In  Slno-U.S.  and 
U.S. -Soviet  relations.  Each  country  has  been 
seen  as  our  enemy.  Neither  can  yet  be  char- 
acterized as  our  friend. 

In  our  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
first  stirrings  of  detente  were  felt,  and  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
were  launched  before  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer acted  as  advance  man  for  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  In  early  1972 — In  what 
Nixon  described  as  "the  week  that  changed 
the  world."  But  there  is  nothing  to  Indicate 
that  U.S.-Sovlet  detente  had  been  furthered 
by  the  mutual  hostility  that  existed  vis-a-vis 
China.  Instead,  trips  by  U.S.  officials  to  Pe- 
king created  for  the  Soviet  leaders  the  dire 
prospect  of  a  Slno-U.S.  partnership  in  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thereafter, 
some  greater  priority  might  well  have  been 
placed  on  productive  negotiations  with  the 
potential  friend  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Soviet  reaction 
was  curiously  pallid  when  In  the  spring  of 
1972  the  Nixon  administration  mined  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong  and  stepped  up  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  just  before  Nlxcn  W£is 
scheduled  to  go  to  Moscow  to  consummate 
the  SALT  I  agreements.  In  1960,  the  far 
slighter  provocation  of  an  unarmed  U-2 
flight  In  Soviet  air  space  had  led  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  to  cancel  President  Elsenhower's 
visit  and  to  walk  out  of  the  Paris  summit 
meeting.  But  In  1972,  while  Soviet  shipping 
was  trapped  In  Haiphong  harbor,  Nixon  was 
welcomed  to  Moscow  where  he  and  Brezhnev 
signed  the  treaty  limiting  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile sites  as  well  as  the  interim  agreement 
on  control  of  offensive  nuclear  arms. 


IMPORTANT    business 

Entirely  apart  from  their  respective  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
Important  business  to  do.  We  need  not  be 
friends  In  order  to  recognize  that  certain 
agreements  and  understandings  are  in  our 
mutual  Interest  and  Indeed  may  determine 
our  mutual  survival.  There  remain  things 
that  the  Soviets  want  from  i.is,  notably  feed 
grains  and  technology:  and  there  are  things 
we  can  achieve  with  them  which  would  con- 
tribute to  our  own  and  to  world  security 
without  damaging  that  of  the  Soviet  Un'oii. 
Apart  from  the  imperative  of  an  agreement 
at  SALT  that  would  effectively  restrain  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  competition  In 
the  accumulation  of  still  more  nuclear  arms, 
other  useful  measures  of  control  over  the 
deployment  of  military  forces  could  lessen 
the  rlsirs  of  military  confrontation. 

The  Vienna  talks  on  mutual  and  balarced 
force  reductions  have  now  been  going  on 
for  three  years.  These  negotiations  have  had 
the  benefits  of  permitting  Western  Europe's 
participation  In  discussions  of  alliance  secu- 
rity and  of  resulting  In  some  Information 
about  Soviet  forces.  A  significant  step  toward 
greater  confidence  In  Europe  would  be 
achieved  if  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
reciprocal  reduction  of  offensive  capability. 
The  U.S.  proposal  to  withdraw  l.OOO  tactical 
nuclear  weaoons  in  exchange  for  the  pull- 
back  of  a  Soviet  tank  army  moves  toward 
this  oblectlon.  As  reneatedlv  urged  tav  the 
U.S  Congre-ss.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  should  also  Initiate  discussions 
about  re.strfctlng  naval  forces  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  creatine:  what  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  has  called  for  as  n  "zone  of  neace." 
Meaningful  arms  control  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  nuclear  superpowers  improve 
the  International  climate  and  could  lessen 
disturbing  tendencies  toward  nuclear  prolif- 
eration. A  major  contribution  toward  world 
peace  and  toward  reduction  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  local  hostilities  could  be  made  by 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  pref- 
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erably  the  other  major  International  arms 
suppliers  as  well,  on  tight  limits  on  arms 
transfers,  particularly  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa, 

The  existence  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  dialogue 
also  provides  a  medium  for  avoiding  serious 
conflict  by  the  communication  of  respective 
views  on  vital  interests.  An  urgent  example 
relates  to  the  possibility  of  a  succession 
struggle  In  Yugoslavia  after  Tito's  death.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  would  regard  Soviet  Intervention 
In  Yugoslavia  as  tinacceptable. 

THE    OBSESSION    WITH    STATUS 

Too  often,  however,  It  appears  that  our 
foreign  policy  la  overly  controlled  by  our 
concern  with  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship. 
Our  reaction  to  International  developments 
too  often  Is  warped  by  our  obsession  about 
whether  third  parties  will  think  that  we  or 
the  Soviet  Union  won  the  latest  round.  And 
equally  often,  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world  in  all  likelihood  regard  the  super- 
power competition  as  an  Irrelevant  sideshow. 
Their  grinding  problems  of  poverty,  pecula- 
tion, and  amorphous  political  Institutions 
dwarf  for  them  the  Issues  of  relative  super- 
power status. 

In  dealing  with  the  smaller  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  be  seen  to  think  of  their 
own  best  interests,  not  primarily  how  they 
might  fit  into  the  complex  game  of  global 
maneuver  we  play  with  the  Soviets. 

Nor  should  the  importance  of  the  semi- 
adversary,  semlcooperatlve  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tionship lead  us  to  collaborate  in  the  in- 
definite subjugation  of  national  freedoms. 
There  are,  of  course,  practical  restraints  on 
what  we  could  do  to  help  Eastern  Europe 
toward  greater  latitude  of  action.  But  our 
concern  with  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  signal  either  to  that  country  or 
to  the  East  European  states  that  we  espouse 
greater  Soviet  control  as  a  means  to  reduce 
Soviet  anxieties  and  to  freeze  twin  spheres 
of  superpower  Influence.  Maybe  we  can't 
do  much  to  Improve  their  plight,  but  at 
least  we  should  not  be  seen  to  collaborate 
to  make  It  hopeless. 

In  recognizing  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  largely  control  the  Issues  of  global 
peace  or  war,  moreover,  It  is  a  mistake  to 
overestimate  the  Importance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  world  power.  Militarily,  It  ap- 
proaches the  strength  of  the  United  States. 
Bin  In  terms  of  economic  weight  and  politi- 
cal influence,  and  as  a  promising  source  of 
materials  and  technology.  It  is  still  a  long 
way  from  the  first  rank.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  as  yet  demonstrated,  for  example, 
either  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  help 
much  In  bridging  the  gap  between  the  In- 
dustrialized North  and  the  needy  South. 

As  a  provider  of  economic  aid  and  know- 
how,  the  Soviet  record  Is  spotty,  Intermit- 
tent, and  blotted  with  glaring  self-interest. 
Our  own  record  should  be  much  better,  but 
in  any  contest  for  relative  superpower  lova- 
bility,  we  should  v/In  hands  down. 

Within  the  Arab  world,  where  Moscow 
has  made  a  major  effort.  Its  strategic  po- 
tential remains  powerful  but  Its  political 
and  economic  Influence  has  suffered  a  series 
of  setbacks.  In  Egypt,  President  Sadat  dis- 
missed some  20,000  Soviet  military  advisers 
in  1972,  and  Soviet  influence  In  that  country 
this  year  was  completely  eradicated  with 
the  abrogation  of  the  Egyptian -Soviet 
friendship  treaty.  Also  this  year,  President 
Assad  Ignored  Soviet  remonstratlons  in 
sending  Syrian  troops  to  Lebanon  to  throw 
back  and  contain  the  leftist  Lebanese  Mos- 
lem and  Palestinian  forces.  This  fall.  Presi- 
dent Nlmelrl  of  Sudan  charged  that  Soviet 
efforts  to  regain  Influence  In  the  Middle  East 
had  led  It  to  connive  In  a  Libyan-sponsored 
coup  to  overthrow  his  regime.  The  decline 
of  Soviet  fortunes  In  the  area  makes  Its 
presence  at  any  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 


conference  on  Middle  East  peace  still  per- 
haps   desirable,    but    hardly    essential. 

Nor  does  progress  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence on  International  Economic  Cooperation 
(CIEC)  between  the  industrialized  and  the 
developing  countries  demand  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence. Though  It  may  have  been  designed  In 
part  to  upstage  Soviet  efforts  In  the  develop- 
ing world,  CIEC  should  not  forever  exclude 
Soviet  participation.  But  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  this  would  add  much 
to  the  dialogue.  VThat  is  required  for  rea- 
sonable progress  Is  U.S.  willingness  to  Im- 
plement the  promises  of  Kissinger's  Sep- 
tember 1975  speech  to  the  special  session 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  remains  Important  to  do  with  the  So- 
viet Union  the  Important  business  that  we 
have  together,  but  we  should  not  mistake 
this  for  a  comprehensive  foreign  policy. 

The  process  of  detente  and  the  resulting 
U.S.-Sovlet  negotiations  have  not  encoun- 
tered much  opposition  from  our  old  friends. 
The  health  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance 
of  course  requires  that  we  consult  with  the 
Western  Europeans  when  and  as  the  SALT 
talks  begin  to  make  progress.  But  they  them- 
selves are  direct  participants  In  the  Vienna 
negotiations  on  mutual,  balanced  force  re- 
ductions and  It  was  largely  at  their  behest 
that  we  supported  and  endorsed  the  Hel- 
sinki "final  act"  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  In  Europe.  This  Indul- 
gence of  the  general  European  view  that  the 
accord  would  lessen  tensions  and  allow  the 
Eastern  Europeans  greater  latitude  was  about 
all  that  we  got  out  of  Helsinki.  But  It  was 
probably  enough  to  make  the  exercise 
worthwhile. 

For  our  new  acquaintances  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  however,  even  limited 
friendship  may  be  felt  to  Imply  adoption  of 
their  attitude  toward  a  hated  enemy.  That 
the  Slno-Sovlet  hostility  remains  real  and 
enduring  was  demonstrated  when  the  Chi- 
nese leadership  refused  even  to  let  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  express  Its  regrets  about 
Chairman  Mao's  death.  And  to  the  extent 
that  this  hostility  leads  both  countries  to 
seek  better  relations  with  the  United  States, 
their  distaste  for  one  another  does  not  work 
to  our  disadvantage. 

The  way  In  which  we  look  at  China,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  limited  to  the  perspec- 
tive of  our  own  complex  rivalry  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  value  of  a  reasonably  nor- 
mal relationship  with  China  does  not  turn 
on  Its  availability  as  a  counter  against  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  power  and  Influence.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  exist,  it  would  still  be 
Important  that  we  try  to  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  one-quarter  of  the  world's  people 
to  deal  with  the  global  problems  of  peace, 
development,  and  environmental  protection. 
Any  help  that  we  might  be  In  China's  own 
development  would  do  more  than  create  the 
legendary  market  for  U.S.  goods.  It  would 
also  contribute  to  prospects  for  China's 
internal  stability  and  international 
cooperation. 

For  the  Chinese,  however,  our  value  as  a 
friend  may  still  be  perceived  as  a  function  of 
ovir  status  as  their  enemy's  enemy.  One  of 
the  more  deflating  phenomena  for  American 
visitors  Is  the  Chinese  lack  of  curiosity  about 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  outside 
world.  They  are  eager  to  talk  to  Americans 
about  China's  revolutionary  glories  but  when 
information  about  the  state  of  affairs  In  the 
United  States  is  volunteered,  they  tend  to  be 
affable  but  Indifferent. 

The  fact  that  China  sees  us  largely  now 
as  an  offset  to  Soviet  power  Is  evident  and 
frequently  underscored.  Both  In  Peking  and 
in  Washington,  Chinese  officials  still  decry 
our  failure  to  block  the  Soviet  Intervention 
in  Angola.  Last  year,  visitors  were  lectured 
about  the  folly  of  giving  the  Russians  a 
diplomatic  triumph  at  Helsinki,  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States  caricatured 
as  a  captive  behind  the  Soviet  chariot.  This 
summer,  the  hospitality  to  former  Secretary 


of  Defense  Schleslnger,  extended  through  the 
brief  of  Mao's  death,  was  a  conspicuous  re- 
ward for  his  hard  line  about  detente  and 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power. 

Our  policy  toward  China,  however,  cannot 
reasonably  be  predicated  on  our  willingness 
to  show  how  anti-Soviet  we  are.  Our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  turn  on 
Chinese  prejudice.  After  Mao's  death,  the 
chances  of  Slno-Sovlet  rapprochement  have 
become  more  difficult  to  measure.  In  the 
event  that  the  two  Communist  giants  get 
back  together,  our  Interests  demand  that 
neither  one  regard  us  as  Its  Implacable  foe. 
The  temptation  to  court  China  by  taking 
a  tough  stance  toward  others  can  have  un- 
fortunate Impact  on  U.S.  policy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1972,  a  senior  Nixon  administration 
official  explained  our  tragic  Inertia  in  dis- 
engaging from  Vietnam  on  grounds  that  our 
withdrawal  would  make  us  "Irrelevant"  to 
China.  Decisions  on  force  posture  In  Asia 
should  not  now  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
Chinese  advice  and  concerns.  We  must  In- 
stead consult  our  own  Interests  and  hope 
China  can  learn  to  like  \is  for  ourselves. 

The  major  Impediment  to  early  warming 
of  Slno-U.S.  relations  is  the  question  of 
Taiwan.  Peking  seems  to  complain  that  the 
United  States  has  not  Implemented  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Shanghai  communique.  In  which 
we  noted  that  Chinese  on  both  sides  of  the 
Formosa  Strait  regard  Taiwan  as  a  part  of 
China.  Recitation  of  the  obvious  did  not, 
however,  commit  us  to  resolve  this  singu- 
larly Chinese  problem.  Nor  did  It  become  our 
business  to  dictate  Taiwan's  future. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  state  our  interest  In 
moving  promptly  to  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition and  exchange  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  We  should  seek  no  under- 
takings about  Taiwan  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment and  should  give  none. 

It  Is  not  our  responsibility  to  re-establish 
Peking's  control  over  Taiwan,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  to  reconvert  Bangladesh  to  East 
Pakistan.  This  is  a  job  for  Chinese  Ingenuity 
and  negotiation.  Suggestions  that  the  Tai- 
wan Issue  may  have  to  be  settled  "by  bayo- 
net" remain  In  the  realm  of  rhetoric  and 
Peking  must  appreciate  that  our  Interests  In 
the  area,  as  evidenced  by  our  naval  and  air 
forces  there,  would  be  regarded  as  threat- 
ened by  any  efforts  to  achieve  reunification 
by  military  force. 

Stagnation  In  Slno-U.S.  relations  could, 
as  noted  by  Roger  Glenn  Brown  In  the  slim- 
mer Issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  sap  political 
strength  from  those  in  China  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  Washington.  But  greater  speed 
m  normali2satlon  should  not  be  purchased 
by  U.S.  action  designed  to  compel  the  Taiwan 
solution  Peking  desires. 

No  undue  obsession  with  traditional  bal- 
ance of  power  concepts  Is  needed  to  believe 
that  U.S.-Sovlet  and  Slno-U.S.  relations  will 
do  much  to  shape  the  world's  future,  either 
for  good  or  for  bad.  As  the  enemy  of  neither, 
with  malice  toward  none,  we  gain  our  great- 
est ability  to  make  that  future  brighter,  and 
more  likely. 

THE  PAUL  WARNKE  NOMINATION  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  continue  this  discussion  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  proposed  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  our 
chief  negotiator  for  SALT  11  is  an  ex- 
cellent choice  on  the  part  of  President 
Carter.  I  also  say  that  I  urged  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  they  get  Mr.  Warnke  to  undertake 
this  very  difficult  and  time-consuming 
and  arduous  task. 

I  also  believe  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  since  its  inception, 
has  not  had  the  support  that  it  needs 
from  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State. 
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An  anonymous  memorandum  is  circulat- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill.  It  alleges  among  other 
things,  that  Mr.  Warnke  supports  unilateral 
arms  reductions  to  levels  far  below  anything 
being  proposed  in  current  arms  limitation 
talks. 

As  the  editorial  noted:  unilateral  "is  a 
scare-word  in  any  arms  control  con- 
text": 

...  It  appears  in  this  case  to  be  a  very  loose 
construction  of  Mr.  Warnke's  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  campaign 
which  was  launched  against  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  is  somewhat  un- 
becoming of  the  Senate. 

ACDA  should  and  must  play  a  critical 
role  in  all  negotiations  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
any  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  reduction  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  armaments. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  a  fine  record  of  re- 
sponsible service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  Assistant  Secretary-  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs.  He  understands 
the  imperatives  of  national  security. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  very 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  assure  ade- 
quate protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity interests  during  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations. Furthermore,  the  Senate  will 
thoroughly  debate  these  matters  in  de- 
ciding to  give  or  withhold  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  any  agreement 
resulting  from  these  negotiations. 

Finally,  it  is  the  President  and  the 
Congress  which  have  the  final  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  that  America's  vital 
interests  are  protected,  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  will  all  fulfill  that  responsibility. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  and  editorials 
that  I  have  gathered  relating  .to  Mr. 
Warnke  and  his  views  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb  4,  1977) 
Mr.  C.«teh,  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  Atom 
President  Carter's  choice  of  Paul  Warnke 
as  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  chief  negotiator  In   the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  matches  in 
caliber  the  best  of  his  Cabinet  appointments. 
Halting  the  arms  race  will  advance  the  na- 
tion's security  far  more  than  continuing  It. 
Better  still  would  be  substantial  reductions 
in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides, 
while    m.aintalnlng     essential     equivalence. 
Even    Congressional    "hawks"    like    Senator 
Henry  Jackson  have  so  acknowledged.  That 
is  the  President's  policy;  it  is  the  policy  Mr. 
Warnke  would  energetically  pursue. 

False,  even  scurrilous  agitation  about  his 
nomination  suggests  he  favors  unilateral 
American  disarmament.  Such  distortion 
surely  will  get  full  response  when  he  testi- 
fies on  his  nomination.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  what  he  has  actually  advocated-^hal- 
lenging  the  other  side  to  "mutual  example" 
by  unilateral  restraint — is  hardly  a  revolu- 
tionary departure.  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  practiced  analogous 
restraint.  We  hope  Mr.  Warnke  is  rapidly 
confirmed  and  can  get  on  with  the  broad 
agenda  the  President  has  already  offered  on 
arms  control. 

Mr.  Carter  has  vowed  to  move  "quickly  and 
aggressively"  to  halt  all  nuclear  tests,  to 
complete  the  arms  limitation  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  reduce  strategic  arms 
further,  to  cut  back  arms  sales  to  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  to  curb  the  spread  of  plu- 
tonlum    reprocessing    plants    and    nuclear 


weapons.  To  this.  Secretary  Vance  yesterday 
added  Soviet-American  limitation  of  conven- 
tional arms.  None  of  this  will  be  easy. 

In  combating  the  spread  of  sensitive  nu- 
clear   technology,    Mr.    Carter    can    already 
claim  progress.  It  was  his  campaign  pressure 
that  brought  success  to  the  long  struggle  by 
Washington's  arms  control  officials — notably 
Fred  Ikle  and  Charles  van  Doren — to  turn 
Ford  Administration  policy  around.  President 
Ford's  decision  Just  before  Election  Day  to 
defer  the  domestic  reprocessing  of  plutonlum 
helped   to   discourage   French   and    German 
sales  of  such  plants  to  Pakistan  and  Brazil. 
The  next  task  is  to  revise  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration's budget  for  anti-proliferation  re- 
search. Too  much  money  remains  earmarked 
for  work  on  plutonlum,  which  needs  most  to 
be  controlled;   too  little  Is  directed  toward 
alternative  technologies  for  extracting  energy 
from  spent  fuel  without  also  producing  plu- 
tonlum. A  major  effort  in  this  direction  Is 
necessary   to   persuade    the   Europeans    and 
Japanese  to  defer  their  plutonlum  reprocess- 
ing and  to  Join  in  the  search  for  alternatives. 
Nonproliferatlon  also  is  the  objective  of 
Mr.  Carter's  proposal  to  Moscow  to  halt  all 
nuclear  explosions.  Such  a  step  could  dis- 
courage further  tests  elsewhere,  particularly 
a  second  "peaceful"  test  by  India. 

StUl  more  Important  is  the  effort  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  and  Mr.  Warnke.  if 
confirmed,  will  initiate  next  month  in  Mos- 
cow to  complete  the  nearly  finished  arms 
limitation  treaty  (SALT  II).  It  would  limit 
each  side's  long-range  ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers  to  2,400,  of  which  1,320  missiles 
could  carry  MTRV  multiple  warheads.  It  thus 
covers  the  important,  rapid-reaction  weapons 
with  an  aggressive  "first  strike"  potential. 

What  delays  the  treaty  is  disagreement 
over  two  less  important  "second  strike" 
weapons,  the  American  sea-based  cruise  mis- 
sile and  the  new  Soviet  medium-range  Back- 
fire bomber.  It  is  tentatively  agreed  that 
bombers  carrying  long-range  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  will  be  counted  against  the 
MIRV  missile  total.  But  the  Soviets  want  to 
ban  sea-based  crtilse  missiles,  with  more 
than  360  miles  of  range,  while  exempting 
Backfire.  The  Pentagon  wants  to  limit  both 
or  neither.  Former  Secretary  Kissinger  de- 
vised a  compromise  formula  a  year  ago  to 
limit  the  sea-based  cruise  In  the  treaty,  while 
restricting  the  Backfire  less  formally  through 
a  separate  understanding,  and  to  compensate 
for  these  added  Soviet  bombers  by  reducing 
the  treaty  celling  of  2,400.  perhaps  to  2.150. 
President  Ford  would  not  Impose  this  on  the 
Pentagon  in  an  election  year.  But  President 
Carter  appears  prepared  to  pursue  this  or  a 
similar  formula  to  complete  the  treaty. 
Meanwhile,  Defense  Secretary  Brown  has 
slowed  development  of  the  sea-based  missile. 
Mr.  Carter  rightly  seems  to  deem  both  the 
cruise  missile  and  Backfire  as  of  secondary 
importance.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
now  rejected  the  thesis  that  Soviet  missile 
deployments  and  civil  defense  efforts  have 
given  Moscow  nuclear  superiority.  The  argu- 
mem  that  the  Kremlin  seeks  such  superior- 
ity for  the  future  is  best  answered  bv  limit- 
ing the  buildup  on  both  sides  In  the  SALT  II 
treaty.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  pressing 
it  to  a  conclusion  and  moving  to  negotiations 
for  further  reductions. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3.  1977] 
The  Warnke  Nomination 
The  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  puts  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Mr.  Warnke,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  believes 
strongly  that  arms  control  serves  the  nation's 
security.  As  obvious  as  It  may  seem  to  say 
so,  this  Is  exactly  the  conviction  one  wants 
In  the  man  leading  the  single  government 
agency  charged  with  arms  control.  At  a 
moment  when  a  major  debate  Is  developing 
about  the  Soviet-American  strategic  equa- 
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tion,  it  is  vital  to  have  in  this  post  someone 
with  the  stature.  Intellectual  force  and  argu- 
mentlve  powers  of  Paul  Warnke  to  assure 
that  this  point  of  view  receives  the  hearing 
It  deserves  at  the  top  of  the  government. 

Now,  Mr.  Warnke's  views,  long  on  the 
public  record,  are  controversial.  He  doubts, 
for  instance,  that  it  serves  either  deterrence 
or  diplomacy  to  add  new  arms  once  a  nuclear 
power  has  a  force  sufficient  to  assure  the 
devastation  of  any  other  power  that  might 
strike  it  first.  He  suspects  that  the  negoti- 
ating process  Itself  may  sometimes  impel, 
rather  than  restrain,  arms  programs.  He  has 
asked  whether  U.S.  arms  programs  do  not 
incite  some  part  of  the  Soviet-American  arms 
competition.  These  are  matters  worthy  of 
rigorous  public  examination.  And  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Warnke,  while  serving  as 
ACDA  director,  would  evidently  also  head 
the  administration's  team  in  the  SALT  talks, 
another  question  arises.  The  government's 
SALT  position  will  surely  reflect  a  mixing 
of  his  views  with  those  of  others.  Could  the 
American  negotiating  position  be  weakened 
if  the  Russians  knew  that  the  man  present- 
ing it  personally  holds  other  views? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
conduct  Mr.  Warnke's  confirmation  hearing. 
But  Sens.  Sam  Nunn  and  Henry  Jackson, 
among  others,  who  sit  on  Armed  Services, 
also  wish  to  question  him.  That's  fine.  The 
different  viewpoints  on  arms  control  deserve 
exposition  by  their  strongest  proponents. 
The  public,  not  to  speak  of  the  government, 
will  learn  from  the  exchange.  It  could 
amoimt  to  a  kind  of  pre-negotiatlon  SALT 
ratification  debate  that  could  help  the  ad- 
ministration prepare  for  the  talks.  No  one 
need  worry  about  the  burdens  such  a  de- 
bate would  impose  upon  Mr.  Warnke:  he  Is 
eminently  fit  to  carry  the  arms  control  brief. 

Even  as  public  hearings  are  being  pre- 
pared, however,  an  anonymous  memo  Is 
being  circulated  that  accuses  Mr.  Warnke  of 
favoring  "unilateral"  disarmament.  We  find 
this  characterization  of  his  views  Inaccurate 
and  scurrilous.  And  we  find  the  circulation 
of  this  sort  of  anonymous  memo  a  positive 
disservice  to  policy  debate.  This  is  not  the 
first  occasion  in  which  Carter  appointment 
Initiatives  have  been  met  with  this  tactic. 
Are  some  of  the  people  with  reservations 
about  Mr.  Warnke  so  lacking  In  confidence 
on  the  merits  that  they  must  resort  to 
sneakv  smears? 
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[From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  3, 
A  Hearing  for  Mr.  Warnke 

The  U.S.  Senate,  which  likes  to  be  thought 
courteous  and  deliberative,  belled  that  repu- 
tation in  Its  casual  handling  of  the  Soren- 
sen  appointment.  Perhaps  the  guardians  of 
Its  good  name  will  take  matters  In  hand  be- 
fore the  mistake  is  repeated  in  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke's  impending  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sorensen's  nomination  as  CIA  chief 
had  at  least  been  formally  announced  before 
that  whispering  campaign  began.  Mr.  Warn- 
ke, accoi-dlng  to  the  latest  from  the  White 
House,  will  shortly  be  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  to  conduct  the 
next  round  of  SALT  talks;  but  his  appoint- 
ment is  not  yet  official. 

Yet  even  unannounced.  Mr.  Warnke  has 
already  become  a  target  of  opportunity  In 
the  Senate.  Dtirlng  a  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices session  on  Tuesday  with  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff.  Gen.  David  Jones.  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia  read  a  statement  on  "nu- 
clear superiority"  attributed  to  Mr.  Warnke. 
He  asked  General  Jones  to  comment,  and 
the  general  compiled. 

Was  General  Jones  told  that  he  was  be- 
ing asked.  In  effect,  to  be  an  Informal  wit- 
ness on  Mr.  Warnke's  judgment? 

And  apart  from  this  unusual  proceeding — 
which  Is  unfair  to  Mr.  Warnke  (who  should 
be  permitted  to  defend  his  views  on  nuclear 


weapons  at  an  appropriate  time  and  place) 
as  well  as  to  General  Jones  (who  should  not 
be  asked  to  Intervene  in  a  political  mat- 
ter)— an  anonymous  memorandum  is  cir- 
culating on  Capitol  Hill.  It  alleges,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Warnke  "supports 
unilateral  arms  reductions  to  levels  far  be- 
low anything  being  proposed  In  current 
arms  limitation  talks." 

"Unilateral"  is  a  scare-word  In  any  arms 
control  context  and  it  appears  in  this  case 
to  be  a  very  loose  construction  of  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's view.  That  view,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
In  essence  that  the  U.S.  should  refrain  from 
the  development  of  new  weapons  systems 
(e.g.,  the  further  "mlrving"  of  mlssUes)  If 
the  net  effect  Is  merely  to  provoke  parallel 
responses  on  the  Soviet  side.  This  obviously 
involves  a  judgment  that  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  planning  and  deployment  are  di- 
rect responses  to  our  own;  and  that  judg- 
ment is  as  debatable  as  any  other  in  this 
complex  field.  It  is  not,  however,  foolish  or 
implausible  on  its  face.  The  point  is  not 
whether  one  agrees  with  it  but  how  well  Mr. 
Warnke  could  defend  it  In  formal  hearings. 
Mr.  Warnke  made  an  interesting  case  for 
trial  restraint  in  the  escalation  of  strategic 
weapons  in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Policy. 
He  should  have  the  opportunity  to  elaborate 
on  it  in  public. 

The  Senate,  in  short,  should  exercise  its 
"advice  and  consent"  function  formally,  in 
the  open,  with  full  adversary  discussion  of 
the  pertinent  Issvies — not  in  the  back  alleys 
and  cloakrooms. 

Mr,  Warnke  has  identified  himself  in  re- 
cent years  with  a  number  of  controversial 
positions  on  arms  and  arms  control,  and 
has  been  a  severe  critic  of  several  new  weap- 
ons systems  dear  to  Pentagon  hearts.  But 
we  will  be  very  surprised  if  Senator  Nunn 
and  others  among  Mr.  Warnke's  critics  can 
make  the  simplistic  charge  that  he  is  a  uni- 
lateral dlsarmer  stick.  The  charge  Is  false. 
Certainly  President  Carter  can  Ul  afford  to 
allow  another  of  his  appointees  to  become 
the  victim  of  a  senatorial  mugging  before 
he  even  makes  it  to  the  hearing  room. 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  recall  funda- 
mental civic  principles  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senate;  but  sometlm.es  its  curious  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  Senator  Nunn's  perform- 
ance is  a  good  example,  make  it  seem  so. 
One  hundred  senators  who  rarely  agree  on 
the  time  of  day  cannot  conduct  an  arms  con- 
trol policy.  The  Senate  Is  not  (as  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  to  remind  it  last  year  in 
ruling  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  leg- 
islation unconstitutional)  the  appointive 
branch  of  government.  A  President,  then,  is 
entitled  to  appoint  officers  who  enjoy  his 
confidence,  and  they  are  entitled  tC'  be  heard 
out,  and  until  recently  the  presumption  has 
been  in  favor  of  their  confirmation  in  the 
absence  of  good  reason  to  deny  it.  Differ- 
ences of  Judgment  are  not  good  reason. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  added,  since  Sen- 
ator Nunn  and  others  are  in  a  state  of  nerv- 
ous excitement  over  Mr.  Warnke's  appoint- 
ment, that  any  arms  control  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  administration  will  be  the 
work  of  many  hands  and  wUl  not  be  binding 
without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate.  So  even  if  Mr.  Warnke  were  the  rash 
and  foolish  dlsarmer  his  detractors  allege 
him  to  be — as  we  do  net  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose— the  Senate  would  not  be  powerless  to 
protect  us  against  his  mistakes. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  TUNA  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  something  about  the  tuna 
fishing  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  President,  the  California  tuna  fish- 
ing industry-  has  been  in  great  jeopardy 
for  some  time — and  is  threatened  now 
with  what  could  be  the  death  blow. 


The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ruled  last  Thursday 
night  to  continue  severe  restraints 
against  the  incidental  taking  of  por- 
poises by  U.S.  tuna  fishermen.  This  rul- 
ing was  taken  against  the  American 
Tunaboat  Association,  and  it  virtually 
puts  our  tima  fishermen  out  of  businesss. 

It  is  a  strange  but  out  of  business, 
that  modern  methods  or  tuna  fishing 
cause  porpoises  to  be  accidentally  en- 
snared in  nets  and  killed.  And  it  is  im- 
derstandable  that  in  1972,  in  response 
to  the  concerns  of  conservationists  and 
others,  the  Congress  passed  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  While  this 
act  was  well  intentioned,  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  its  purpose. 

The  act  did  not  foresee  the  enormous 
economic  burden  it  has  placed  upon 
American  tuna  fishermen.  Nor  did  it  con- 
sider the  fact  that  foreign  tuna  fisher- 
men, not  bound  by  our  laws,  are  still  tak- 
ing porpoises.  What  we  have,  then,  is  a 
situation  unsatisfactory  to  the  conserva- 
tionists' purpose  and  an  economic 
calamity  for  U.S.  tuna  fishermen. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  will  save  por- 
poises only  from  tuna  boats  that  fly  the 
American  flag.  Boats  under  other  flags 
will  continue  to  fish  freely,  by  any 
method  they  choose,  and  without  regard 
to  the  porpoise  population. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  problem 
by  keeping  our  fishermen  home. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
loosen  the  present  restrictions  and  to 
provide  the  time  and  money  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Essentially,  my  amendment  seeks  the 
answers  to  two  problems.  First  of  all.  It 
pei-mits  our  tuna  fishennen  to  go  back  to 
work  while  technological  research  con- 
tinues into  new  kinds  of  netting  and 
other  equipment  which  will  mean  the  loss 
of  only  a  minimal — and  perhaps  one  day 
zero — nimiber  of  porpoises.  And  progress 
is  being  made.  For  example,  I  learned 
just  recently  of  a  550-ton  tuna  catch  in 
which  only  four  porpoises  were  lost. 

I  stiess  that  our  fishermen  are  as 
deeply  concerned  as  we  all  are  in  pursu- 
ing their  liveliliood  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  endanger  these  wise  and  friendly 
creatures  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
presence  of  porpoises  swimming  about 
the  surface  is  an  alert  to  fishermen  of 
schools  of  yellowfin  and  other  tuna  be- 
low. Obviously,  the  loss  of  porpoises 
would  mean  losses  to  the  tuna  catch. 

Second,  my  amendment  addresses  it- 
self to  the  scientific  research  needed  so 
that  we  can  understand,  and  learn  to 
deal  with,  the  habits  of  porpoises.  We 
simply  do  not  know  why  tima  and  por- 
poises swim  around  together.  We  have 
only  recently  learned  that  many  netted 
porpoises  thought  to  be  dead  were  only 
playing  dead  by  flipping  over  on  their 
backs. 

Much  needs  to  be  learned  about  por- 
poises before  we  have  a  solution. 

From  month  to  month  American  fish- 
ermen are  improving  their  nets  and  im- 
proving their  fishing  methods  so  that  the 
porpoise  kill  has  been  dramatically  di- 
minished since  1972  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted. 

My  amendment  has  been  refen-ed  to 
the   Senate   Commerce   Committee   for 
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consideration.  Because 
am  asking  the  chairman 
tee  to  take  it  up  as  a  top 

One  tuna  fisherman  w 
newspaper  over  the  weekend 
"All  we  are  asking  for  i; 
amendment  would  providp 
put  it  to  good  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


its  urgency,  I 
)f  that  commit- 
priori  ty. 
IS  quoted  in  the 
as  saying, 
the  time."  My 
that  time,  and 


THE  NOMINATIO^ 
WARNKE 


I  have  been 

made  by  my 

regarding  the 

I  ask  that 

ion  or  two. 

the  Senator 

there  is  no 

better  creden- 

;he  whole  area 

dis^mament  than 

from    Min- 


Senat  >r 


his 

adminis  ration 


out 

am  s 


-and 


i  re 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presid*it 
interested  in  the  remarks 
colleague  from  Minnesoti  i 
nomination  of  Mr.  V 
the  Senator  answer  a  qu^st 

It  is  the  impression 
from  Colorado  that  perhbps 
one  in  this  body  who  has 
tials  and  background  in 
of  arms  control  and 
the   distinguished 
nesota. 

I  wonder  whether  in 
policy    of    this 

seems  to  be  totally  comiiitted 
arms  control  and  disarn-ament 
served  by  appointing  soneone 
the  same  kind  of  commitir  ent 
the  President  of  the  United 
be  better  served  to  go 
someone  opposed  to 
disarmament  at  the  preseht 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is 
me  to  answer  that  questioi  i 

I  think  if  the  administ -ation 
to  pursue  its  stated  objectives 
anced  force  reduction — : 
word  balanced— through 
ceptable  enforcement  of 
agreements,   and  those 
and  qualifications  that  are 
the  administration  should 
chief  negotiator  and  its 
disarmament  agency  director 
that  is  in  full  support  of 
with  the  objectives  and 
minations  of  the  President 
ministration. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the 

Is  it  the  Senator  from 
pression  from  what  he 
Wamke's  background  an< 
that  he  is  the  type  of  pei^on 
more  or  less  strike  out 
very    serious    intematiorial 
and  negotiations  to  try  to 
view  which  is  his  and 
President  of  the  United 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No; 
that. 

Let  me  say  very  clearly 
Warnke  will  be  the  chiel 
confirmed,  and  while  he 
rector  of  the  Agency  kno^^^l 
Arms  Control  and  Disarijiament 
cy — if  confirmed,  he  will 
of  the  President's  nationa 
that  will  help  the  President 
positions,  policies,  and  op 
tiations  with  the  Soviet  Uhion. 

I  would  want  Mr.  Wam|ce 
mind  within  the  councils 
tration.  I  would  hope  that 
up  for  what  he  believes  is 
proach  to  the  difficult  problems 
control  and,  particularly, 
strategic  nuclear  weapons , 

But  I  know  the  man, 


ai  d 

the 
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control  and 
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in  sympathy 
policy  deter- 
and  his  ad- 


Senator. 

^Minnesota's  Im- 

knows   of  Mr. 

qualifications 

who  would 

>n  his  own  in 

bargaining 

push  a  point  of 

that  of  the 

would  not  do 


n)t 

Stites: 
1-e 


that  while  Mr. 
negotiator,  if 
vill  be  the  Bi- 
as ACDA — 
Agen- 
be  a  member 
security  team 
arrive  at 
ions  for  nego- 


<f 


to  speak  his 

the  adminis- 

16  would  speak 

the  better  ap- 

of  arms 

as  it  relates  to 


md  know  him 


well.  I  know  that  once  a  policy  decision 
has  been  arrived  at,  unless  it  is  some- 
thing that  fiagrantly  violates  his  sense 
of  what  is  right,  he  will  honorably  and 
loyally  and  persistently  follow  that  pol- 
icy in  the  negotiations.  In  other  words, 
he  will  genuinely  represent  the  Govern- 
ment's point  of  view  as  arrived  at  after 
consultation,  rather  than  Mr.  Wamke's 
individual  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  any  instance  in  Mr.  Wamke's  pub- 
lic life  where  he  has  taken  positions  in 
his  official  capacity  contrary  to  those  of 
his  superiors? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not,  and  I 
knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration when  I  was  Vice  President.  I 
know  we  had  different  points  of  view  on 
certain  matters,  even  concerning  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  I  also  know  that 
he  made  those  points  of  view  clear  in  the 
discussions  that  took  place.  But  once  the 
policy  was  arrived  at,  while  he  was  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  faithfully 
and  loyally  served  his  country  and  his 
administration. 

Mr.  HART.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  is 
this  Senator's  impression  that  there  are 
two  Americans  who  probably  know  as 
much  as  anyone  about  the  whole  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  former  Governor  of  New  York,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  and  Governor  Harriman 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Warnke  nom- 
ination. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  An  individual  who  has  re- 
gotiated  and  bargained  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  last  50  years— I  believe  that 
is  his  record. 

I  am  interested  in  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  feels  that  there  is 
anything  more  important  to  this  country 
and  to  long-range  national  security  than 
achieving  some  overall  level  on  the  stra- 
tegic and  nuclear  proliferation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  absolutely 
no  issue  that  is  more  significant  and 
more  important  for  this  country  today, 
or  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Our  first  task  is  to  try  to  put  a  cap  on 
what  has  already  developed  and  to  stop 
further  development,  further  arms  race, 
further  proliferation  of  these  incredibly 
destructive  nuclear  devices  and  then, 
hopefully,  through  tedious  and,  may  I 
say,  painstaking,  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming negotiations,  to  be  able  to  reduce, 
or  roll  back. 
That  is  our  hope,  that  is  our  objective. 
I  repeat  again,  we  have  to  expect  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  difficult.  We  have 
to  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, will  want  to  get  every  advantage 
it  can. 

But  I  remind  my  colleagues  through 
this  colloquy  that  our  negotiator  will 
have  with  him  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  he  will  have 
been  counseled  and  advised  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  will  have  with  him  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department, 
he  will  have  with  him  representatives 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  he 
will  have  with  him  representatives  of  all 
the  different  branches  of  our  armed 
services. 

It  is  not  as  if,  somehow  or  another, 
he  is  off  on  an  individual  lark,  making  a 


visit  to  Moscow  in  the  hopes  he  will  win 
friends.  He  is  not  there  for  that  purpose. 
He  is  there  to  can-y  out  the  mandates, 
the  instructions,  and  the  policies  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  there  any  agreement  he 
could  strike  that  is  not  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  this  body? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  None  whatsoever. 
F^irthermore,  there  is  no  agreement 
that  he  can  strike  that  would  not  have 
the  review  of  the  President,  or  the  Presi- 
dent would  remove  him  forthwith,  be- 
cause the  President  has  the  power  not 
only  of  nomination,  but  of  removal. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  know  of  any  other  individual 
whom  the  President  could  have  picked 
who  is  more  qualified  than  Mr.  Warnke'' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  had  thought  so, 
I  would  have  recommended  him. 

I  do  not  take  any  particular  claim  for 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke,  but  over 
the  last  2  months  I  have  visited  from 
time  to  time  with  Mr.  Vance  and  with 
the  President  on  this  matter  because 
it  is  very  close  to  me. 

I  put  20  years  of  my  life  into  this  and 
I  have  had  some  heartaches  and  some 
disapDointments  over  what  has  hap- 
pened, over  the  inadequacy  of  our 
efforts. 

I  wanted  Mr.  Warnke,  and  I  called 
the  Secretary  of  State  not  once  but  half 
a  dozen  times,  knowing  that  Mr.  Warnke 
had  first  turned  down  the  request  that 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  a  very  able  attorney, 
able  enough  to  represent  some  of  the 
finest  clients  in  America. 

I  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  pursue  this,  that  he  not  let  Mr. 
Warnke  get  off  the  hook,  as  I  said.  He 
owes  it  to  the  country.  He  is  able;  he  is 
skilled  in  this  matter.  It  would  have  been 
a  serious  mistake  not  to  have  someone 
of  such  competence  and  skill  working 
with  the  Government  in  these  delicate 
and  sensitive  negotiations. 

Mr.  HART.  One  final  question,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  regrets  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado's  life  that  at  one 
point  during  the  Presidential  race  in 
1972,  he  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
were  not  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Warnke  that  somehow 
he  be  disqualified  for  this  position  be- 
cause he  supported  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  that  election.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  feel  that 
way? 

Mr.  HUMPHREJY.  No:  I  supported  him, 
too.  enthusiastically;  and  I  think  the 
country  would  have  been  better  off  if 
George  McGovern  had  been  elected 
rather  than  Richard  Nixor.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  finest  credentials  Mr.  Wamke 
has  is  that  he  saw  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wamke  not  only  was  one  of  the 
advisers  to  Senator  McGovern;  he  also 
was  one  of  my  advisers  in  1968.  and  he 
has  been  an  adviser  to  many  Members  of 
this  body  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism 
are  beyond  question.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Wamke's  decision  in  1972  was  one  that 
most  Americans  wished  they  had  made. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  this  body 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota,  who  I  think  has  given 
more  of  his  life  to  trying  to  solve  the 
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biggest  problem  that  confronts  the  hu- 
man race — the  limitation  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons — than  anyone  else  of 
whom  I  know.  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  well 
advised  to  follow  his  advice  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  is  very  generoios. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  one  in  the  Senate  for  whom  I 
have  greater  affection  than  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  But, 
of  course,  we  do  occasionally  disagree, 
and  we  do  disagree  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Warnke — not  to  be  an  ad- 
viser to  the  President  on  disarmament — 
but  to  be  the  U.S.  negotiator  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  SALT  II  agreement. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  concern.  If  I 
wanted  to  sell  a  house,  I  would  not  hire 
a  real  estate  agent  who  had  already  said 
publicly  that  my  house  is  worth  only 
50  percent  of  the  asking  price.  Nor  would 
I  expect,  for  example,  that  a  lawyer  who 
had  publicly  declared  his  belief  that  an 
accused  person  is  guilty  would  thereafter 
be  appointed  by  the  court  to  be  the  de- 
fense counsel. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Warnke  is  very  sincere 
in  his  views  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
can  do  without  the  B-1  bomber,  that  we 
can  do  without  the  XM-1  tank,  and  with- 
out the  Trident  submarine.  Mr.  Wamke 
seems  to  have  no  use  for  the  cruise  mis- 
sile— which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  at  issue  in  the 
SALT  II  talks. 

I  think  President  Carter  is  entitled  to 
have  advice  and  counsel  from  a  person 
who  has  the  views  of  Mr.  Warnke — just 
as  he  is  entitled  to  have  advice  and  coun- 
sel from  those  who  have  contrary  views. 
If  Mr.  Warnke's  name  were  being  put 
forth  only  as  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency — even  though  I  recognize 
that  in  such  a  capacity  he  would  be  more 
than  just  as  an  advisor — I  would  not  have 
so  much  difficulty  supporting  the  nomi- 
nation. 

But  the  Senate  and  the  country  should 
be  aware  that  there  are  two  nominations 
of  Mr.  Warnke  pending  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — one  to  make 
Mr.  Warnke  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
another  to  make  him  Ambassador,  as  our 
chief  negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks. 

The  hearings  of  2  days  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
been  illuminating.  I  deplore  as  much  as 
anyone  the  use  of  unsigned  memoran- 
dums which  make  charges.  I  believe  that 
is  a  despicable  tactic.  But  I  believe  there 
should  be  discussion  about  the  points 
made  in  the  memorandums  and  whether 
the  so-called  charges  are  accurate. 

The  word  "charge,"  I  suggest  is  not 
even  an  appropriate  word;  because,  after 
all.  Mr.  Wamke  is  entitled  to  the  views 
he  holds.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
his  holding  those  views.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  and  one  that  seriously 
concerns  me,  is  whether  he  has  not  de- 
stroyed his  own  credibility  as  a  negotia- 
tor. 

I  look   upon  the  negotiator  for  the 
United  States  in  these  very  difficult  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  someone  who 


must  be  able  to  do  some  tough  bargain- 
ing. If  the  Russians  can  turn  around 
and  read  back  statements  that  our  chief 
negotiator  has  made  over  the  last  6  or  7 
years,  which  actually  give  away  more 
than  the  Russians  are  asking  for,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  be  putting  ourselves 
in  a  very  awkward  and  difficult  position 
at  the  negotiating  table,  to  say  the  least. 

I  will  have  much  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President.  Today,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  clear  that  there  are  strong 
views  on  the  other  side. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  not  voted  as  yet.  Because  this  nomi- 
nation relates  to  foreign  policy,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  nomination  is  being 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  But  because  the  SALT  talks 
could  also  profoundly  affect  our  defense 
posture,  it  would  seem  most  appropriate 
to  me  that  the  nomination,  if  and  when 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, should  be  referred  to  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  hope  that  committee  will  consider 
it.  It  should.  It  has  a  responsibility  to 
do  so. 

I  look  forward  to  further  discussions 
of  this  very  crucial  and  important  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
support  for  his  plea  that  these  two  nom- 
inations be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  review  prior  to  con- 
sideration on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  seen  these,  but  I  have 
in  my  hands  three  articles  written  by 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writers  Tim  Wyn- 
gaard  and  Gene  Goldenberg  on  the 
8th,  9th.  and  10th  of  this  month  con- 
cerning these  nominations. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  us  to  con- 
tinue this  inquiry  to  determine  the  facts 
concerning  the  relationship  of  this  nom- 
inee to  the  past  actions  with  regard  to 
the  Pentagon  papers  and  with  regard 
to  the  actions  that  made  those  Pentagon 
papers  available  to  the  Rand  Corp.,  and 
to  others  outside  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P^ST   SCRIPPS-HOWARD   ARTICLE 

(By  Tim  Wyngaard) 

Washington,  February  8. — Senate  oppon- 
ents of  Paul  C.  Warnke — President  Carter's 
choice  to  head  U.S.  disarmament  efforts — are 
probing  reports  that  Warnke  played  an  in- 
direct role  In  the  leaking  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

They  are  Investigating  allegations  that 
Wamke,  while  a  top  Defense  Department  ofiQ- 
cial  in  the  late  1960s,  authorized  Daniel  Ells- 
berg's  access  to  the  secret  Vietnam  study, 
despite  the  fact  that  EUsberg  had  quit  the 
Pentagon  in  opposition  to  the  war.  Ellsberg 
later  admitted  leaking  the  classified  docu- 
ments to  several  newspapers  in  1971. 

Warnke  last  (Monday)  night  told  Scripps- 
Howard  News  Service  he  had  "recommended" 
that  the  Rand  Corporation,  a  private  "think 


tank"  under  contract  to  the  Pentagon,  be 
given  a  set  of  the  papers.  Ellsberg  obtained 
his  copy  of  the  secret  documents  there. 

But  Warnke  called  the  reports  that  he  had 
authorized  EUsberg's  access  "totaUy  inac- 
curate," and  said  that  the  permission  must 
have  been  granted  by  two  former  aides  then 
working  at  Rand. 

The  aides,  Morton  H.  Halperln  and  Leslie 
H.  Gelb,  had  worked  under  Warnke  when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  between  1967  and 
1969. 

tJnder  him,  they  headed  the  task  force 
that  drafted  the  classified  study  of  the  orig- 
ins of  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  inquiry  centers  on  allegations 
from  other  former  Pentagon  officials  that  one 
and  possibly  two  Defense  Department  in- 
vestigations of  the  leak  of  the  papers  showed 
Warnke  had  turned  over  the  47-volume  re- 
port for  Rand  use.  No  wrongdoing  in  turning 
over  the  report  was  suggested  In  those  in- 
vestigations. 

But  the  sources  also  allege  Warnke  au- 
thorized EUsberg's  access,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  (Ellsberg)  had  quit  the  Pentagon 
in  opposition  to  the  war  and  had  stated  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  the  papers 
should  be  made  public.  Ellsberg  had  worked 
on  the  early  stages  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
project. 

Warnke  told  Scrlpps-Howard  he  "expects" 
the  issue  to  come  up  in  his  confirmation 
hearings,  scheduled  to  start  today,  for  the 
directorship  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  as  Carter's  special 
negotiator  for  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT). 

Last  weekend — before  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers charges  began  circulating — Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd.  W.  Va., 
said  Warnke  was  in  "some  trouble"  because 
of  past  comments  suggesting  that  U.S.  nu- 
clear parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  im- 
necessary. 

Ellsberg  denied  charges  of  theft  and  un- 
authorized possession  of  government  docu- 
ments after  he  released  the  papers,  arguing 
that  the  set  of  papers  he  copied  at  Rand 
were  the  private  property  of  Warnke, 
Halperln  and  Gelb. 

Last  (Monday)  night,  Warnke  denied  he 
regarded  the  set  of  papers  sent  to  Rand  as 
"private  documents."  It  was  one  of  several 
sets  sent  to  "classified  storage  facilities," 
he  said.  Other  sets  were  sent  in  much  the 
same  way  to  former  Defense  Secretaries 
Robert  McNamara  and  Clark  Clifford,  he 
said. 

Warnke  is  now  a  partner  in  Clifford's  law 
firm  here. 

At  EUsberg's  trial,  Gelb  testified  that  twice 
early  in  1969  Halperln  asked  that  Ellsberg 
be  given  access  to  the  documents  at  Rand 
and  that  "we  denied  access." 

The  third  request  by  Halperln  for  Ells- 
berg later  that  year  has  authorized,  Gelb 
testified.  Gelb  did  not  explain  who  he  meant 
by  "we." 

Warnke  told  Scripps-Howard  he  did  not 
know  the  requests  were  being  made  and  that 
Gelb  must  have  meant  that  Gelb  and 
Halperln  made  the  Ellsberg  decision  them- 
selves. 

Warnke  also  said  that  the  White  House  Is 
"completely  aware"  of  the  issue  and  that 
it  was  "discussed"  with  Carter  aides  some 
time  ago.  He  said  the  Carter  staff  "prob- 
ably raised  the  matter  with  him." 

"I  would  not  have  regarded  it  as  im- 
portant," Warnke  said. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  charge  is  expected 
to  stir  additional  opposition  to  Warnke.  In 
much  the  same  manner  that  an  affidavit 
Theodore  C.  Sorensen  gave  during  EUsberg's 
trial  doomed  his  nomination  to  head  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  Carter. 

Sorensen  withdrew  from  contention  for 
the  CIA  job  last  month  on  the  first  day  of 
his  confirmation  hearings.  He  took  that  step 
after  an  affidavit  he  had  offered  In  the  Ells- 
berg case  came  to  public  notice. 
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the  move,  Halperln  paused  and  said:  "I  just 
don't  remember." 

Gelb,  the  new  director  of  politico-military 
affairs  at  the  State  Department,  told  Scripps- 
Howard  he  could  not  remember  any  details 
of  the  arrangement,  which  he  said  was 
negotiated  by  Halperln. 

Referring  to  the  transfer  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  to  Rand,  Warnke  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  "I  thought  the  proce- 
dures were  adequate  so  that  there  would  be 
no  security  problem.  The  problem  was  the 
procedures  were  disregarded. ' 

Ellsberg  had  a  top-secret  seciirlty  clearance 
but  "disregarded  the  security  classification" 
of  the  papers,  Warnke  said. 

Opponents  of  the  Warnke  nomination  are 
investigating  charges  by  a  former  defense 
official  that  Warnke  approved  EUsberg's 
access  to  the  papers  and  therefore  was 
indirectly  linked  to  the  leak. 
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Third  Scripps-Howard  Article 
(By  Tim  Wyngaard  and  Gene  Goldenberg) 
Washington,  Febrtmry  10.— President  Car- 
ter's choice  to  head  U.S.  disarmament  efforts 
Paul  C.  Warnke.  and  two  colleagues  ordered 
the  removal  of  classified  documents — in- 
cluding the  papers  of  a  dead  man— from  the 
Pentagon  despite  federal  restrictions  on  such 
actions. 

Top  Defense  and  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials said  the  actions  of  Warnke  and  his 
aides  were  typical  of  abuses  in  the  handling 
of  classified  government  papers  and  their  re- 
moval by  individuals  leaving  government 
jobs. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  considering  Warnke's  nomination  to  be 
both  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  chief  strategic  arms 
negotiators.  Sens.  Barry  Goldwater,  R-Ariz.. 
and  Sam  Nunn,  D-Ga.,  have  asked  Chairman 
John  C.  Stennis  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  Warnke  before  the 
Senate  votes  on  his  confirmation. 

The  files  removed  by  Warnke,  Morton  H. 
Halperln  and  Leslie  H.  Gelb  when  they  left 
their  Pentagon  Jobs  at  the  close  of  the  John- 
son administration  in  January,  1969,  Included 
the  top-secret,  47-volume  Pentagon  Papers. 
They  later  were  distributed  to  newspapers  by 
Daniel  Ellsberg. 

But  the  files  also  included  the  "private 
papers"  of  Warnke  and  John  T.  McNaughton. 
a  top  defense  official  who  with  his  wife  and  a 
son  died  in  a  plane  crash  a  vear  and  a  half 
earlier. 

McNaughton;  who  preceded  Warnke  as 
deputy  assistant  defense  secretary  for  in- 
ternational security  affairs,  was  about  to  be 
confirmed  as  secretary  of  the  Navy  when  he 
died. 

A  former  top  defense  official  who  examined 
the  McNaughton  papers  during  investigation 
of  the  Ellsberg  leak  said  many  of  the  docu- 
ments were  classified.  But  he  said  the 
McNaughton  files  also  included  working 
papers  dealing  with  McNaughton's  Vietnam 
War  studies  and  nuclear  talks  with  Russia 
which  were  "of  considerable  historical  and 
monetary  value"  to  his  estate. 

"Very  definitely  these  were  McNaughton's 
personal  papers;  his  own  personal  squig- 
gUngs — It's  hard  to  see  how  many  of  Mc- 
Naughton's personal  papers  could  be  con- 
sidered theirs,"  he  said;  referring  to  Warnke, 
Halperln  and  Gelb. 

Poye  F.  McNaughton,  executor  of  his  son's 
estate,  told  Scrlpps-Howard  News  Service 
that  he  never  was  asked  for  permission  when 
Warnke.  Halperln  and  Gelb  transferred  what 
they  termed  McNaughton's  "private  papers" 
to  the  Rand  Corp.,  a  private  "think  tank  " 
and  defense  contractor,  in  January,  1969. 

Nathan  T.  Elllff;  a  Pekln.  111.,  lawyer  rep- 
resenting the  John  McNaughton  estate;  con- 
firmed that  "no  request  was  ever  made  to 
me  and  I  never  heard  of  one." 

Defense  Department  officials  said  the  re- 
moval  of   numerous   top-secret   documents 
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from  the  Pentagon  as  was  done  by  Warkne, 
Halperln  and  Gelb  might  have  violated  reg- 
ulations In  existence  at  the  time.  Those  rules 
required  that  a  departing  official  file  a  "ter- 
mination and  debriefing  statement"  includ- 
ing a  pledge  that  he  had  no  classified  mate- 
rial in  his  possession. 

In  addition,  officials  said  no  classified  ma- 
terial could  be  considered  the  personal  or 
private  property  of  a  departing  official.  How- 
ever, defense  officials  would  not  say: 

Whether  Warnke  sought  or  received  a  spe- 
cial waiver  to  remove  classified  material 
from  the  Pentagon  to  Rand  and  later  from 
Rand's  Washington  office  vault  to  Rand 
vaults  in  California? 

Why  McNaughton's  papers  were  included 
with  Warnke's? 

Whether  Warnke  complied  with  Pentagon 
instructions  dealing  with  classified  mate- 
rials? 

They  did  say  they  were  more  concerned 
about  the  way  the  classified  materials  among 
the  Warnke  and  McNaughton  papers  were 
handled   once   they   reached   Rand. 

And  why  wouldn't  defense  officials  com- 
ment? 

"This  matter"  said  one,  "Is  politically 
sensitive." 

Within  a  week  after  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers;  defense  officials  seized 
"'armloads  and  boxes"  of  the  classified  ma- 
terial which  Warkne,  Halperln  and  Gelb  had 
stored  at  Rand's  offices  here;  according  to 
the  defense  official. 

On  June  21,  1971,  eight  days  after  Initial 
newspaper  reports  on  the  Pentagon  Papers; 
Warnke  and  Halperln  contacted  the  National 
Archives  seeking  to  turn  over  their  "private 
papers,"  which  Included  20  looseleaf  binders 
of  McNaughton  documents.  The  tran.sfer  to 
Archives  was  accomplished  by  June  30. 

Even  though  these  documents  were  deeded 
to  Archives;  Warnke  and  Halperln  retained 
sole  control  of  access  to  the  papers  until  last 
June. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  comments  that  have  just 
been  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  point  out  that  the  jurisdiction 
for  the  confirmation  proceedings  for  Mr. 
Warnke  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Knowing  of  the  concern  exiDressed  by 
some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
about  the  nomination,  our  chairman. 
Senator  Sparkman,  joined  by  our  ranking 
minority  member,  Senator  Case,  with 
their  typical  sense  of  fairness  and  justice 
and  though tfulness,  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  join  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
participate  in  the  questioning  of  Mr. 
Warnke.  That  invitation  was  extended  to 
that  committee.  It  was  accepted  by  a 
number  of  Senators  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  did  come  in  and  ac- 
tually questioned  the  witness. 

Also,  after  considering  the  nomination, 
I  felt  it  advisable  to  consult  with  the 
fonner  Administrators  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disannament  Agency.  I  called 
Mr.  William  Foster,  a  respected  member, 
and  asked  his  judgment  as  to  Mr. 
Warnke's  qualifications.  He  enthusiasti- 
cally supports  the  nomination. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Gerard  Smith,  who 
headed  the  Agency,  who  was  head  of  our 
delegation  in  Helsinki  when  I  visited  the 
delegation  in  Helsinki,  to  learn  firsthand 
from  that  negotiating  team  the  problems 
they  were  up  against  in  SALT  I.  I  also 
visited  at  that  time  with  Mr.  Paul  Nitze, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  delegation.  Mr. 
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Gerard  Smith  enthusiastically  supports 
the  nomination. 

I  then  talked  with  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  fol- 
lowing knowledge  I  had  that  he  had  sent 
a  letter  to  Senator  Sparkman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, raising  certain  key,  pertinent 
questions.  I  obtain»id  a  copy  of  that  letter 
and  read  to  Mr.  Warnke  certain  passages 
from  the  letter,  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment,  which  he  did. 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  testify,  and  he  said  that  he 
would,  if  an  invitation  were  extended  to 
him.  Subsequently,  that  invitation  was 
extended,  and  he  did  testify,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  formidable  and 
knowledgeable  person  who  had  been  be- 
fore the  committee.  He  was  there  and 
could  be  questioned  by  any  members. 

The  confirmation  proceeding  is  mov- 
ing along,  and  all  responsible  parties  who 
have  asked  to  testify,  for  and  against, 
have  been  heard  in  that  forum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Certainly  it  will  be  de- 
bated fully  in  the  Chamber  without  any 
question.  But  I  merely  report  at  this 
time  I  think  a  greater  service  has  been 
performed  by  Senator  Griffin,  and  by 
others  wiio  have  raised  questions,  because 
I  think  a  nominee  for  this  powerful  posi- 
tion should  go  through  all  of  the  ques- 
tioning that  appropriately  can  be  put  to 
him  as  to  his  views  that  he  has  held  in 
the  past,  as  to  his  competence  and  abil- 
ity, and  as  to  the  views  he  now  holds  and 
the  program  that  he  would  pursue  in  the 
future. 

I  am  vei'y  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  any  comment  or 
question,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  join  with  him  in 
the  observation  he  made  at  the  outset 
that  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter  is  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  As  to  this,  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  explicit.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  we  did  not 
strictly  adhere  to  those  rules.  It  would  be 
imprecedented  and  we  would  live  to  re- 
gret it  in  the  future. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  accommodate  all  Senators.  Those  who 
sit  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  invited  to  attend  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, to  participate  fully  and  to  ask  what- 
ever questions  they  wished  of  Mr.  Warnke 
and  all  other  witnesses. 

The  invitation  was  extended  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  there  were 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  who 
were  neither  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  nor  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

But  such  is  the  general  interest  in  this 
nomination  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
wished  all  Senators  to  know  that  they 
were  welcome  to  participate. 

So  no  one  can  fairly  say  that  these 
hearings  excluded  any  Member  of  the 
Senate.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  protect  the  proper  jurisdiction 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
laid  forth  in  the  Senate  rules. 


I,  for  one,  would  resist  very  strongly 
any  effort,  in  violation  of  the  rules,  to 
confer  joint  jurisdiction  upon  another 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, my  able  colleague  and  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
for  having  taken  the  initiative  in  con- 
ferring with  former  directors  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  William  Foster  is  a  man  that  I 
have  known  and  respected  for  many 
years.  It  was  my  privilege,  years  ago,  to 
attend  some  of  the  negotiating  sessions 
in  Geneva  and  to  visit  with  other  repre- 
sentatives there  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  time 
we  were  attempting  to  work  out  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  came  to 
highly  respect  William  Foster  at  that 
time,  as  I  came  to  respect  Mr.  Gerard 
Smith  who  later  headed  up  the  Agency. 
To  know  that  both  of  these  men  enthusi- 
astically support  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  is 
very  reassuring  indeed. 

Moreover,  both  of  these  men  engaged 
in  active  negotiations  of  a  high  order  at 
the  time  that  they  were  seizing  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  somehow  this 
is  too  big  a  job  for  Paul  Warnke;  it  is 
going  to  spread  his  talent  too  thin.  I  must 
say  I  have  seldom  seen  a  witness  appear 
before  the  committee  with  talents  more 
evident  or  more  generously  endowed.  I 
am  certain  that  he  has  fully  as  much 
capacity  as  his  predecessors  to  both  head 
up  the  Agency  and  engage  in  important 
negotiations  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  William  Foster  did  it  when  we 
were  attempting  to  work  out  the  terms  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
while  serving  as  Director  of  the  ACDA, 
Mr.  Gerard  Smith  did  it  in  those  compH- 
cated  negotiations  that  preceded  the 
SALT  I  agreements,  while  simultaneous- 
ly serving  as  the  Director  of  the  ACDA. 

So  it  seems  strange  to  me  to  hear  it 
now  said  that  a  man  of  the  remarkable 
capacities  of  Paul  Warnke  will  be 
stretched  too  thin  if  he  serves  both  as  the 
Director  of  the  ACDA  and  negotiates 
also  in  the  upcoming  SALT  n  talks  to 
implement  the  principles  agreed  to  at  the 
Vladivostok  summit. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  having 
brought  to  our  attention  these  outstand- 
ing ACDA  Directors  who  also  negotiated 
so  well  in  the  past.  Their  opinion  should 
carry  great  weight,  and  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  set  the  precedent 
for  serving  in  the  dual  capacity  for 
which  Paul  Warnke  has  now  been  nom- 
inated. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  very  much  my 
distinguished  colleague. 


ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  myself  a 
joint  statement  that  we  made  today  re- 
garding formation  of  the  Alliance  To 
Save  Energy,  a  statement  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments v.-ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Alliance  To  Save  Energy 

(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Perot  and  Senator 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Energy  conservation  has  been  called  "slow- 
growth"  economics  by  its  critics;  Its  sup- 
porters have  hailed  it  as  the  only  way  to  save 
our  way  of  life. 

Record  cold  temperatures  this  winter 
should  awaken  us  to  the  need  to  make  saving 
energy  the  nation's  top  domestic  priority. 
Because  of  the  cold  temperatures  and  short- 
age of  natural  gas,  we  have  been  struck  with 
untold  human  hardship.  Thousands  are  out 
of  work.  Millions  are  struggling  to  keep 
warm.  And  In  January,  for  the  first  time, 
we  imported  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
oil  burned  in  America.  Not  since  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  has  the  need  for  energy  con- 
servation been  so  obvious. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  national 
energy  conservation  effort,  there  must  be  a 
different  approach  and  a  new  definition,  one 
which  could  capture  widespread  popular 
support. 

Economic  facts  are  a  compelling  argvunent 
for  energj-  conservation.  Conservation 
energy — based  on  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical use  of  the  energy  we  have  now — is  an 
enormous,  untapped  alternative  energy 
source  that  can  reduce  our  dependence  on 
expensive  foreign  oil  and  dwindling  domes- 
tic energy  supplies. 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  a  new  national 
organization,  will  promote  this  great  energy 
source. 

One  of  our  chief  tasks  is  to  convince  every 
American — homeowners,  apartment-dwell- 
ers, motorists,  business  leaders,  labor  union 
officials,  government  officials — that  It  Is  ac- 
tually far  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  to 
invest  to  save  energy  than  It  Is  to  purchase 
energy. 

Alliance  to  Save  Energy  will  seek  to  develop 
a  broadly-based  constituency  for  energy 
conservation;  to  ensure  competitive  produc- 
tion of  conservation  energy  from  investment 
In  more  efficient  buildings,  transportation 
facilities,  industrial  processes  and  electric 
generation;  and  to  ensure  the  production  of 
conservation  energy  in  the  amount  needed 
to  reduce  the  political  and  social  costs  such 
as  our  vulnerability  to  the  oil  cartel  and 
damage  done  to  the  environment. 

We  believe  that  about  35  Quads  of  con- 
servation energy,  which  equals  about  16  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day,  can  be  produced  by 
1985.  This  would  provide  for  an  average 
energy  growth  of  about  3.5  per  cent  per 
year  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Clearly  the  production  of  oil,  gas  and 
electricity  could  be  held  to  replacement 
levels  while  providing  for  the  energy  needs 
of  an  expanding  economy. 

In  1976  dollars,  energy  will  cost  an  average 
of  approximately  $4.50  per  million  BTU's  In 
1985.  Yet  conservation  energy  Is  estimated 
to  have  a  median  cost  of  only  $2.50  per  mil- 
lion BTU's.  As  a  result.  If  conservation  energy 
can  replace  35  Quads  of  convent  onal  energy 
sources,  some  $70  billion  In  1976  dollars  will 
be  slashed  from  our  prospective  energy  budg- 
et in  1985. 

These  35  Quads  of  conservation  energy  rep- 
resent the  largest  and  least  expensive  source 
of  new  energy  in  the  United  States.  It  is  time 
to  make  this  a  national  goal,  and  to  seek 
It  as  aggressively  as  we  seek  more  expensive 
energy  sources. 

Producing  35  Quads  of  conservation  energy 
by  1985  will  require  us  to: 

Create  in  the  American  people  a  commit- 
ment to  save  energy  as  an  alternative  Inex- 
pensive source  of  energy  for  every  farm,  office, 
factory  and  family. 

Provide  longer  term  financing  to  stimulate 
Immediate  thermal  Improvements  to  resi- 
dences, appliances,  and  Industrial  processes. 

Demand  strict  enforcement  of  Federal  en- 
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The  activities  of  ASE 
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Statement  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  on 
Former  President  Ford's  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Mondale's  Role  as  Honorary  Chair- 
men OF  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy 
Saving  energy  must  be  a  major  national 

priority.    It    Is    one-  of    America's    greatest 

challenges. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  timely  creation  of 
the  private,  non-profit  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  which  Is  being  announced  today.  This 
organization  Is  dedicated  to  the  concept  that 
there  Is  a  new.  Inexpensive  and  accessible 
resource:  conservation  energy.  Conservation 
energy  Is  the  energy  derived  by  replacement 
of  wasteful  habits  and  technology  with  more 
efficient  ones.  Every  American  can  Join  In 
the  effort  to  make  conservation  energy  one 
of  our  chief  resources.  I  urge  them  to  do  so. 
I  have  asked  Vice-President  Mondale  to 
serve  as  Honorary  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy.  I  am  especially  pleased 
and  grateful  that  former  President  Ford  will 
serve  In  this  capacity  also. 

As  I  said  In  my  address  to  the  nation  last 
week,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  energy 
shortage  Is  permanent  and  there  Is  no  way  we 
can  solve  It  quickly  or  easily. 

Conservation  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  our 
national  energy  policy.  The  amount  of  energy 
we  waste  Is  greater  than  the  amount  of 
energy  we  Import  from  foreign  nations.  All  of 
us  must  learn  not  to  waste  energy.  I'm  con- 
fident that  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  will 
play  a  significant  role  In  Implementing  our 
national  energy  policy.  It  Is  Just  this  kind  of 
effort  which  Is  now  required  to  mobilize  the 
American  people  behind  the  critical  need  to 
use  precious  energy  resources  more  wisely. 


Statement  by  Ralph  Nader  on  Creation  of 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  February  10,  1977 


•  Board  of  Directors. 


Senators  Percy  and  Humphrey  should  be 
congratulated  for  launching  this  major  na- 
tional effort  for  energy  efficiency  In  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  Energy  efficiency  Is  our 
greatest  Immediate  source  of  energy.  We  can 
reduce  Inflation,  diminish  pollution,  defend 
the  consumer  and  make  our  economy  more 
efficient  and  competitive  overseas.  Mobilizing 
the  public  to  secure  more  efficient  automo- 
biles, building  operation  and  construction, 
industrial    processes,    and    consumer    tech- 
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nologles  will  relieve  greatly  the  pressures 
that  are  placed  on  our  society  by  an  energy 
scarcity  ba«ed  on  waste.  For  this  group  to 
succeed  requires  the  support  and  attention 
of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  IlUnois.  I  have 
a  very  brief  statement  that  I  presented 
this  njon.  at  the  press  conference  an- 
nouncing the  formation  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  Senator  Percy 
as  cochairman  of  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energj' — a  citizen  conservation  organiza- 
tion. , 

The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  straight- 
forward :  To  stimulate  a  public  debate  on 
energj'  conservation  alternatives  and  to 
publicize  the  potential  of  energy  conser- 
vation for  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energj'  sources 

conservation — stewardship 

In  January,  we  imported  50  percent  of 
all  our  oil  needs.  Energy  conservation  is 
the  quickest  way  we  have  to  reduce  these 
imports. 

The  potential  for  energy  conservation 
is  significant.  For  example.  West  Ger- 
many uses  energy  50  percent  more  effec- 
tively than  we  do.  Yet,  their  standard  of 
living — their  income  per  capita — is  com- 
parable to  ours. 

So.  the  technology  exists  to  conserve 
energy.  And  we  can  conserve  energy 
without  lowering  our  standards  of  living. 

What  do  we  need  to  do? 

First,  a  more  aggressive  effort  must  be 
initiated  to  develop  energy -conserving 
technology — more  efficient  electric  en- 
gines and  auto  engines. 

Second,  a  national  commitment  to  im- 
prove home  insulation  and  to  use  storm 
windows  and  doors  must  be  made.  This 
commitment  can  cut  home  energy  use 
anywhere  from  15  to  40  percent. 

Third,  an  enormous  amount  of  so- 
called  waste  heat  from  utilities  and  in- 
dustrial plants  can  be  captured  and  used 
for  heating  purposes — up  to  500,000 
barrels  equivalent  of  oil  daily  could  be 
saved. 

Fourth,  urban  trash  can  be  burned  to 
produce  electricity — and  save  up  to 
500,000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  too. 

There  are  many  other  actions  we  can 
take  as  well.  Mr.  Roger  Sant,  former  head 
of  FEA's  energy  conservation  program, 
can  fill  you  in  better  than  anyone.  He 
will  be  a  principal  consultant  to  the 
Alliance. 

Energy  conservation  makes  sense  eco- 
nomically, as  well.  It  is  cheaper  to  invest 
in  energy  saving  technology  than  in  pro- 
ducing new  energy  from  inaccessible 
domestic  reserves. 

Taken  together,  these  facts  show  why 
President  Carter  has  made  energy  con- 
servation our  No.  1  energy  priority.  And 
they  show  why  Congress  has  taken  more 
aggressive  action  in  promoting  energy 
conservation  than  in  any  other  energy 
area.  And  they  show  why  actions  to  pub- 
licize energy  conservation  possibilities 
are  so  important  now. 

We  have  avoided  a  large-scale  eco- 
nomic disruption  this  winter,  despite  gas 
shortages,  due  to  conservation — turning 


the  thermostat  down  and  even  temporar- 
ily reducing  oflBce  hours. 

We  could  have  the  same  impact  in  en- 
ergy demand — but  without  the  lowered 
temperatures  and  early  closings — 
through  better  insulation  and  other  ac- 
tions. That  is  what  conservation  is  all 
about — using  less  energy  to  do  the  same 
work  without  sacrificing  our  comforts, 
lifestyle  or  standard  of  living. 

A  good  example:  Many  smaller  Minne- 
sota communities,  where  winters  are 
relatively  cold,  produce  electricity  and 
heat  for  the  downtown  area  together.  It 
cuts  down  on  heating  bills,  and  uses 
waste  energy,  which  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away.  The  Germans  and  Scan- 
danavians  do  the  same  thing.  We  should 
do  it  everywhere.  It  is  money  in  your 
pocket. 

I  also  call  upon  Governors  to  form  in 
their  respective  States  "Alliance  to  Save 
Energy."  I  ask  the  mayor's  of  our  cities 
to  organize  on  a  municipal  basis  their 
local  "Alliance  to  Save  Energy."  This  al- 
liance must  reach  into  every  area  and 
section  of  our  country  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. We  must  mobilize  America  to  wage 
war  on  waste  in  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
conservation  actions  taken  by  Congress 
and  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1977,  with  reference  to  the  Alli- 
ance To  Save  Energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Conservation  Background 

Conservation  Actions  taken  by  Congress: 

1.  Home  insulation  grants  for  lower  Income 
families. 

2.  Fuel  economy  standards  for  autos. 

3.  Mandatory  energy-use  labeling  for  ap- 
pliances. 

4.  Mandatory  lighting,  efficiency  and  in- 
sulation standards  for  federal  buildings. 

5.  States  have  been  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish State  conservation  programs  (e.g.,  in 
Minnesota,  gas  lawn  lights  are  being  shut 
off). 

6.  Energy  conserving  performance  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings  and  for  federal  build- 
ings have  been  established. 

7.  An  energy  conservation  demonstration 
program  has  been  established  composed  of 
grants  and  loan  guarantees. 

8.  Energy  conservation  targets  have  been 
established  for  industry. 

Estimates  of  the  savings  from  these  actions 
vary  sharply.  These  are  provisions  of  the: 

Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Dec. 
1975). 

Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act 
(Aug.  1976). 

In  addition,  a  sharp  Increase  In  R  &  D  has 
occurred  for  solar  energy,  windmills,  electric 
vehicles  and  other  activities  which  comple- 
ment energy  conservation  efforts. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  9, 1977. 
Dear  Colleague:  There  Is  a  growing  real- 
ization in  government  and  in  the  public  at 
large  that  the  Nation  wastes  enormous 
amounts  of  energy.  As  foreign  supplies  of 
energy  become  tenuous  and  domestic  sup- 
plies dwindle,  we  must  look  toward  a  promis- 
ing new  source  of  energy — conservation 
energy.  Conservation  energy  is  the  energy  we 
can  produce  by  employing  more  efficient 
technology    In    our   everyday   lives.    Experts 


estimate  that  35  quadrillion  BTU's  (equiva- 
lent to  16,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day)  of  con- 
servation energy  can  be  produced  by  1985. 
This  would  result  in  a  savings  of  $70  billion! 

We  agreed  that  such  a  tremendous  energy 
potential  must  not  be  lost.  Antiquated  en- 
ergy pricing  policy,  insufficient  public  In- 
formation and  the  absence  of  an  organized 
energy  constituency  have  prohibited  explo- 
ration of  conservation  energy  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  we  are  launching  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy.  We  plan  for  the  Alliance  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  generate  strong  pub- 
lic commentment  to  save  energy. 

We  are  not  alone  in  recognizing  the  strong 
possibilities  presented  by  conservation  en- 
ergy. In  forming  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy, 
we  are  Joined  by  former  President  Ford  and 
Vice  President  Mondale,  who  will  be  Hon- 
orary Chairmen.  James  Schlesinger  will  be 
Honorary  Advisor.  Henry  Kissinger  will  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  with 
Secretaries  Harris,  Krepps,  and  Marshall  as 
Honorary  Vice-Chairpersons  for  Housing, 
Commerce  and  Industry  and  Labor  respec- 
tively. 

We  will  be  Co-Chalrman  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  We  are  asking  all 
Senators  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Advisors 
with  special  emphasis  on  promoting  this 
activity  In  their  respective  states.  Your  ad- 
vice and  support  in  this  effort  would  be 
Invaluable. 

We  envision  the  Board  of  Advisors  as  doing 
Just  that — advising.  In  addition.  Senators' 
aid  in  developing  statewide  conservation 
seminars  Is  also  contemplated. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program.  Your  par- 
ticipation on  the  Board  of  Advisors  wlU  be 
a  great  help.  We  are  having  a  press  confer- 
ence on  Thursday,  February  10  at  1:30  in 
Room  EFIOO;  you  are  welcome  to  come.  If 
you  would  like  to  Join  us  please  phone  your 
"aye"  or  "nay"  to  me  at  4-2152.  We  would 
need  your  answer  by  12  noon  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  February  10  In  order  to  announce 
your  acceptance.  The  foregoing  Information 
Is  confidential  until  1:30  P.M.  Thursday. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  take  this  moment 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  remarkable  leadership  and  initiative 
in  this  eflfort.  I  am  delighted  and  hon- 
ored to  be  a  copartner  with  him.  I  want 
the  record  clear.  He  has  been  the  inspi- 
ration of  it.  And  I  find  myself  as  a  part- 
ner being  given  the  benefit  of  that  honor 
without  having  performed  but  little  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  comment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  For  10  years  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  a  host  of  projects, 
and  when  we  join  together  it  is  a  com- 
mon cause  if  I  may  use  that  phrase.  I 
am  never  more  thrilled  than  working 
side  by  side  with  him.  His  inspiration, 
energy,  drive,  and  devotion  for  what  is 
right  for  this  country  is  so  paramount 
that  burdened  as  he  is  with  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  he  carries.  I 
knew  there  would  be  no  hesitancy  on  his 
part  adding  one  more  important  chore 
because,  as  he  said,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  America 
must  do.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  do  it.  I  am  ever  so 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  day  by  day 
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I  have  to  live  and  work  am  I  be  inspired 
bv  my  distinguished  colleagi  le. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thajik  the  Sen- 
ator. 


THE  PAUL  WARNKE  NO  dlNATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pr  jsident.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  time  situation  is.  Is 
there  time  available  for  com  ment,  may  I 
ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIIR.  There  is 
time  available. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  ^resident,  I 
shall  take  only  a  moment  to  respond  to 
the  comments  of  the  distini  uished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  He  is  luch  an  ad- 
mirable gentleman.  May  I  say  over,  the 
years  here  in  the  Senate  sine  e  I  returned 
in  1972  we  found  ourselves  s )  frequently 
working  together.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him.  I  might  say  ths  ,t  I  think  he 
Is  a  natural  leader,  and  he  is  really  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  ordei.  It  bothers 
me  at  times  when  we  are  >n  different 
sides.  But  there  are  honestly  held  views 
about  Issues  and  about  nomi  lations.  We 
in  the  Senate  know  that.  A^  e  want  our 
pubhc  and  our  constituents  t<  >  know  that. 
To  disagree  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  to  be  disagreeable.  To  d  sagree  does 
not  mean  that  you  hold  the  other  per- 
son's views  in  disrespect.  It  is  simply  that 
we  sometimes  see  things  differently. 

And  in  this  instance  on  Ulr.  Wamke 
we  see  things  in  part  differer  tly.  I  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  say  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  seem  to  have  too 
much  objection  to  Mr.  Wamke  being 
head  of  the  agency  as  such.  [  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  more  con- 
cerned about  Mr.  Wamke  beii  ig  our  chief 
negotiator.  I  believe  I  am  cor  -ect  in  that 
statement. 

The  Senator  from  Michi  fan  stated 
that  Mr.  Wamke  had  opposed  the  B-1 
bomber,  he  had  opposed  the  T  rident  sub- 
marine, he  had  opposed  the  :ruise  mis- 
sile, and  there  were  other  w<  apons  sys- 
tems of  which  Mr.  Wamke  expressed  his 
concern  about  or  his  oppositio  i  to. 

I  want  the  American  peop  e  to  know 
that  during  the  8  years  that  1\  [r.  Wamke 
was  out  of  Government  from  1 969  to  1977 
he  was  an  active  participant  In  the  de- 
bate and  the  dialog  that  was  tJ  iking  place 
In  this  country  on  national  se  curity  pol- 
icy. I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  views  that  ha  'e  changed 
In  these  8  years.  Many  dlfiferei  t  points  of 
view  have  been  expressed  :  n  these  8 
years.  For  instance,  the  msn  that  Is 
speaking  now,  during  the  19eO's  was  an 
avid,  strong  supporter  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  r  ot  because 
I  like  war — because  I  hate  It — but  I 
thought  that  the  administration  was 
pursuing  a  proper  course.  I  cl  langed  my 
mind  and  I  changed  It,  may  I  say,  in 
degrees,  not  all  one  180°  turn  and  in 
the  process  of  changing  it  :t  cost  me 
something,  too.  It  also  requir;d  a  great 
deal  of  soul  searching. 

This  happens  in  men's  lives ,  and  it  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  If  you  come  here 
with  a  set  of  views  and  you  nei  er  change 
your  mind,  then  I  must  say  you  are  either 
the  beneficiary  of  omnipotent  wisdom  or 
you  are  just  plain  stubborn  and  unwill- 
ing to  learn. 


Mr.  Wamke  was  in  the  discussions, 
and  he  added  a  degree  of  intellectual 
input  into  the  discussion  of  national  se- 
curity policy  that  was  desperately 
needed. 

Like  many  people  who  talk — and  I 
ought  to  know — and  who  write — and  I 
ought  to  know — you  sometimes  say  too 
much.  You  sometimes  write  too  much. 
You  sometimes  find  that  what  you  said 
last  year  is  not  all  that  you  should  have 
said,  or  may  have  been  wrong.  You 
change  your  mind.  You  get  new  infor- 
mation. That  is  not  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Consistency  is  a  virtue  only 
if  you  are  consistently  right.  If  you  are 
consistently  wrong,  it  is  not  a  virtue, 
it  is  a  plague. 

Mr.  Wamke  was  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  1969  to  1977.  He  was  not 
the  director  of  ACDA.  He  was  not  in 
government.  He  was  a  teacher.  He  was 
a  lawyer.  He  was  a  citizen.  He  was  a 
participant  in  public  discussion.  Un- 
doubtedly many  things  that  he  said  were 
for  the  purpose  of  provocation  of 
thought,  to  get  people  to  think  things 
through. 

If  you  read  what  he  said,  he  generally 
pointed  out  that  this  was  his  view,  or  he 
was  concerned,  or  he  felt  that  we  ought 
to  take  another  look. 

For  example,  the  B-1  bomber:  There 
are  a  lot  of  Senators  here  who  were  not 
for  the  B-1  bomber.  I  have  voted  against 
the  B-1  bomber — not  because  I  do  not 
think  we  need  bombers,  but  because  I 
have  had  a  view,  which  I  may  change, 
I  cannot  say,  and  if  I  do,  I  am  not  going 
to  go  around  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  I 
am  not  going  around  apologizing  to  any- 
one. I  am  just  simply  going  to  point  out. 
if  I  should  change,  which  I  doubt,  that 
I  have  new  facts. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  B-1  bomber 
may  end  up  being  technologically  ob- 
solete before  it  starts  to  fly.  It  has  been 
my  judgment  in  the  past  that  the  B-52's 
were  good  enough  for  the  next  10  years, 
and  I  saw  no  reason  to  be  rushing  into  a 
bomber  like  the  B-1.  That  has  been  my 
view. 

Am  I  in  error?  Why,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  America  in  the  field 
of  defense  strategy  agree.  More  of  them 
disagree  with  me.  The  present  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Harold  Brown,  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Johnson 
administration,  on  which  I  served,  when 
we  called  for  the  B-1  bomber.  He  was 
for  the  B-1  bomber.  I  think  he  still  is. 
He  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  that  negotiat- 
ing team  that  discusses  disarmament, 
arms  control,  and  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Harold  Brown  is  no  cream  puff.  He  is 
a  man  of  science  and  technology,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  B-1  bomber 
advocate.  So  Mr.  Wamke  is  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
got  some  views,  too,  you  know,  and  he  is 
Commander  in  Chief.  We  sometimes 
forget  that  when  we  elect  the  President, 
we  are  not  just  electing  somebody  that 
won  the  public  opinion  polls;  we  are 
electing  a  person  who  has  tremendous 
responsibilities.  One  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  main  one,  above  all  else,  is 


the  security  of  this  Nation  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  views  on  the  B-1  bomber.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  review  it.  He  has  views  on 
the  Trident  submarine.  He  wants  to  take 
another  look.  He  has  not  expressed  the 
view  that  he  is  against  them,  to  my 
knowledge.  He  is  a  submariner  himself. 
Admiral  Rickover  is  one  of  his  heroes. 
The  Trident  submarine,  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, the  Poseidon  submarine — these 
are  creations  of  that  great  inventive 
mind  of  Admiral  Rickover. 

I  voted  against  the  Trident  submarine 
here,  and  yet  I  believe  America  ought  to 
have  a  Navy  second  to  none.  I  believe 
that  we  are  a  sea  power,  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  Defense  Department  would 
come  in  here  with  a  budget  that  was 
not  always  trying  to  give  one-third  to 
the  Army,  one-third  to  the  Navy,  and 
one -third  to  the  Air  Force  to  make  all 
the  generals  and  admirals  happy,  we 
would  have  a  better  defense  structure. 

I  have  seldom  ever  voted  against  any- 
thing that  the  Navy  needed.  Why  did  I 
cast  my  vote  against  the  Trident  sub- 
marine? Because  I  thought  the  whole 
purpose  of  a  submarine  in  a  nuclear  age 
was  to  be  able  to  launch  submersible  mis- 
siles, and  I  knew,  and  technology  told 
us,  and  we  were  told  here  in  the  debate, 
that  we  could  put  on  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine and  the  Polaris  submarine  the 
Trident  missile.  The  only  reason  you 
want  that  big  old  submarine  is  as  a 
launching  platform  for  the  missile. 

I  may  have  been  wrong.  We  are  going 
ahead  and  building  the  submarine.  I 
have  not  gone  out  and  whipped  myself, 
taken  sticks  and  beaten  on  my  back,  and 
I  have  gone  to  the  altar  and  asked  for 
forgiveness  for  having  voted  against  the 
Trident  submarine.  I  accepted  the  ma- 
jority vote.  One  thing  I  do  know:  they 
did  not  tell  us  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost.  If  they  did,  they  flunked  their 
course  in  arithmetic,  because  after 
understanding  we  were  going  to  get  an 
$8  million  submarine,  we  have  about  $200 
million  in  the  baby  now.  What  a  bath- 
tub. I  hope  it  floats;  and  it  will.  It  is  a 
great  machine,  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  final  one  was  the  cruise  missile. 
There  is  no  weapons  system  that  is  more 
sharply  debated  than  the  cruise  missile. 
The  cruise  missile  is  not  something 
brand  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
the  cruise  missile  back  in  the  1950's. 

Do  you  know  what  happened  to  the 
cruise  missile?  The  military  thought  it 
was  worthless.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  better  than  15  years,  the  military 
technicians  said.  'Oh,  that  thing,  the 
cruise  missile,  that  is  a  World  War  II 
apparatus.  We  do  not  need  any  cruise 
missile." 

Then  all  at  once  they  woke  up  and 
found  out.  They  said,  "You  know,  that 
cruise  missile  will  do  everything  a 
manned  bomber  will  do." 

Do  you  know  what  the  argument  for 
the  B-1  bomber  is?  It  will  fly  close  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Russians  will  not 
be  able  to  detect  it  in  their  radar,  and  it 
will  come  in  and  make  its  strike  before 
they  know  what  hit  them. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  cruise  missile 
will  do?  It  will  not  only  fly  from  here  to 
the  Soviet  Union  unmanned,  but  you  can 
launch  it  from  a  freight  car,  or  a  street- 
car, or  a  washing  machine.  Not  only 
that,  it  will  fly  low,  and  it  will  skip  and 
jump  over  all  the  trees  without  ever 
hitting  a  leaf.  At  least  that  is  what  they 
say  it  will  do.  Of  course,  they  have  not 
tried  it,  but  that  is  the  theory.  It  has 
the  most  sensitive  radar,  it  has  the  most 
reliable  computers — what  a  machine.  I 
am  intrigued  by  the  cruise  missile. 

You  know,  you  can  put  cruise  missiles 
on  B-52's,  and  make  them  every  bit  as 
effective  as  the  B-1,  and  even  more  so, 
but  you  cannot  put  a  cruise  missile  on  a 
B-1.  How  about  that?  It  is  the  modem 
miracle  weapon,  but  it  will  not  fit  on  a 
B-1.  It  will  fit  on  a  B-52. 

The  cruise  missile  has  one  mission: 
not  to  give  you  a  ride  to  Disneyland,  but 
to  put  on  that  missile  a  bomb,  a  nuclear 
warhead,  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  target. 
That  is  its  whole  purpose.  It  is  not  a  free 
ride,  not  an  excursion,  not  something  for 
tourists. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  B-1?  The 
same  thing.  So  what  does  Mr.  Wamke 
say?  He  says,  "You  know,  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  all  these  things.  I  am  not 
too  sure  about  that  cruise  missile." 

Is  he  wrong?  If  he  is.  I  say  most  of  the 
military  has  had  the  same  view  for  years. 
It  is  only  the  last  couple  of  years  that  the 
military  woke  up  and  said,  "Hey.  we  have 
a  cruise  missile ;  now  we  can  put  a  radar 
on  it.  We  have  one  that  will  shoot  200 
miles,  600  miles,  maybe  we  can  make  one 
that  will  go  2,000  miles,  that  will  really 
scare  them  to  death." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now,  you  would  not 
want  to  stop  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  would  you? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Observers  will  notice  that  morn- 
ing business  in  the  Senate  takes  place  in 
the  afternoon. 

What  has  Mr.  Warnke  been  saying? 
He  has  been  saying  what  43  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  said  about  the  Trident. 
I  wish  Senator  McIntyre  were  here. 
There  is  not  a  better  Senator  on  defense 
than  Senator  McIntyke.  as  the  Senate 
knows.  Senator  Stennis  disagreed  with 
him,  and  he  won.  though  it  was  a  close 
vote. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver) 
submitted  a  resolution  that  the  whole 
Senate  joined  in.  or  a  majority,  that  we 
hold  up  on  the  B-1,  and  let  the  new  Pres- 
ident take  a  look  at  it.  I  voted  for  the 
cruise  missile.  I  remember  when  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
brought  up  an  amendment  to  stop  the 
deployment  of  the  cruise  missile.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  argument,  and  I  said,  "I 
think  you  are  wrong.  Senator,"  and  I 
voted  in  the  opposite  way. 

That  does  not  make  me  a  hawk,  and 
my  voting  against  the  B-1  does  not  make 
me  a  dove.  It  just  means  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  want  to  learn.  And  when  I  hear 


arguments  made  about  Mr.  Wamke,  be- 
cause he  has  some  doubts  about  the 
cruise  missile,  the  B-1.  or  Trident,  or 
because  he  was  opposed  to  them,  I  say, 
so  what?  So  were  a  lot  of  people.  He  is 
going  to  get  his  chance. 

I  have  served  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  present  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  has  served  with  Presi- 
dents, and  been  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  Presidents.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  very  close  to  three  Presi- 
dents— four  Presidents,  in  fact — and  he 
knows  that  when  he  gets  a  chance,  he 
gets  his  word  in,  but  ultimately  the 
President  makes  the  decision.  That  is 
what  we  elect  Presidents  for,  and  the 
National  Security  Council  ultimately 
will  advise  the  President. 

Mr.  Wamke,  if  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, will  take  the  positions  of  his 
Government,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
something:  If  he  was  good  enough  to 
represent  some  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions in  America  in  the  courts  of  this 
land,  if  he  is  big  enough  to  represent 
some  of  the  largest  Insurance  interests 
in  the  country  in  suits  that  run  into  the 
billions  of  dollars,  and  they  are  willing 
to  have  him  to  speak  for  them — and,  oh, 
let  me  tell  you,  when  you  are  negotiating 
for  money,  it  Is  almost  like  negotiating 
for  national  security. 

Some  of  the  best  people  in  this  coun- 
try, in  terms  of  their  so-called  standard 
of  values — namely,  the  business  leaders — 
have  hired  Mr.  Wamke.  They  said,  "Paul, 
protect  us."  And  he  made  thousands  of 
dollars  in  fees. 

Then  what  did  he  do?  He  gave  it  all 
up  to  serve  this  country.  He  gave  it  all 
up  to  serve  the  interests  of  peace.  He 
gave  it  all  up  to  serve  our  national 
security. 

That  Is  a  real  sacrifice.  That  is  why, 
first  of  aU,  I  imagine  his  dear  wife  said 
to  him,  "Paul,  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
after  having  served  in  Government  for 
years,  underpaid  and  overworked" — and 
he  was — "now  you  are  a  lawyer,  now  you 
have  been  doing  well,  now  we  have  been 
living  well,  you  are  going  to  go  back  into 
that  madhouse  again?" 

I  can  just  hear  the  argument  going  on 
out  in  the  Wamke  residence. 

Mrs.  Warnke  did  not  know  some  of 
us  were  calling  up  Cy  Vance  every  day 
and  saying,  "Don't  let  him  off  the  hook. 
He's  good;  get  him  down  here.  Get  him." 

So  he  is  up  here.  Let  me  make  it  clear, 
the  confirmation  is  going  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  We  have  just  had  S.  4  passed 
here  on  committee  jurisdictions.  I  do 
not  care  how  many  other  committees 
want  to  peek  at  it  or  look  at  it.  but  when 
the  votes  are  counted  as  to  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  appointed  or  not,  it  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  unless  we  want  to 
change  the  rules. 

As  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Church,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Percy,  "Y'all  come."  In  the 
Southern  tradition  now,  so  we  know  who 
is  in  power  here:  "All  you  folks,  y'all 
come,  come  and  hear  what  he  has  to 
say." 

When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  I  tell  you. 


I  have  heard  witnesses  before  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  have  heard  very  few  that 
were  as  able  and  as  forthright  and  as 
intelligent  as  the  witness  Paul  Warnke. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  ought  to  yield,  except 
he  has  to  yield.  We  have  to  get  him 
downstairs  to  meet  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Peru.  If  I  do  not  take  him  with  me 
now,  I  shall  have  to  do  that  by  myself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  to  meet  the 
Minnesota  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  out  there 
first. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  ask  him  to  come  down, 
now. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
stated  with  his  usual  eloquence  precisely 
why  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke 
should  now  be  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  reason  is 
that  he  did,  in  fact,  change  his  opinions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whatever  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  says,  I  shall  respect. 
The  things  he  says  that  I  disagree  with. 
I  shall  wTite  him  a  note. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  precisely  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, this  nomination  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, if  not  for  formal  action,  for  at  least 
very  intensive  interrogation  of  Mr. 
Wamke  before  his  nomination  is  voted 
on  by  the  Senate. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said,  that  Mr.  Wamke 
did  change  his  positions,  which  had  been 
very  well  known  during  the  course  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

As  George  Will  pointed  out  in  his 
column  this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  record  of  Mr.  Wamke  had  been 
an  open  book  before  the  people  of  this 
country.  His  record  had  been  an  open 
book.  He  had  published  very  extensively 
in  the  field.  He  has  stated  his  position  in 
various  open  forums  as  to  precisely  what 
he  thought  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  with  respect  to  arms 
limitation. 

He  has  appeared  before  committees  of 
Congress.  He  appeared  last  March  9  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget 
in  a  debate  with  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  and  de- 
scribed in  that  app>earance.  in  some  de- 
tail, precisely  what  his  opinions  were  on 
arms  negotiation.  This  past  winter,  Mr. 
Wamke  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Apes 
on  a  Treadmill,"  which  has  been  widely 
circulated,  stating  his  views  on  what  he 
believes  the  most  innovative  initiative 
the  United  States  should  take  should  be. 
I  suggest  that  I  cannot  read  the  minds 
of  Senators  who  happen  to  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
determine  why  they  did  not  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  interrogate  Mr.  Wamke,  but 
it  just  might  be  that  while  they  may 
have  agreed  or  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Wamke's  position,  at  least  they  believed 
that  they  understood  with  great  clarity 
what  Mr.  Wamke  had  been  saying  and 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  and  what  that 
position  was.  His  position  in  his  "Apes 
on  a  Treadmill"  article,  which  he  does 
not  call  a  unilateral  disarmament,  is  at 
least  a  unilateral  pause  by  the  United 
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States  in  its  development 
weapons  to  determine 
Union  should  do.  Now  he 
the  Committee  on  Foreign 
announces  before  the 
eign  Relations  that  he  w^ 
that    position    while 
under  w^ay. 

That  is  a  deviation  from 
vious    position   had   been, 
"Apes  on  a  Treadmill" 
in  Foreign  Policy  with  less 
to  go  in  the  interim  arm! 
with  SALT  II  very  much 
front  burner,   with 
commencing  the  negotiatit>n 
in.  Yet.  during  the 
veiT  serious  negotiations, 
presented  to  the  public  in 
policy  article  his  position  or 
moratorium  on  America's 
strategic  arms. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD. 
dent,   will   the   Senator 
yield 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield 
tor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
tor  from  Missouri  mention^ 
ago  the  Committee  on 
I  am  a  member  of  that 
course,  I  cannot  speak  for 
tee,  but  this  nomination  is 
great  importance,  and  one 
in   which    the   occupant 
closely  and  is  so  deeply 
Nation's  weapons  systems 
national  defen:e  programs 
States,  that  it  seems  to  me 
tant  that  the  Committee  on 
ices  have  an  opportunity 
Mr.  Warnke  as  to  his  belief 
ing,  and  his  philosophy  on 
which  he  must  negotiate 
States  if  he  Is  confirmed 
Senate. 

I  recognize  full  well  th; 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relatior 
diction.  That  is  under  the 
appropriate.  But  I  think 
on  Armed  Services  would  b 
to  ask  and  seek  to  have  Mr. 
before  that  committee  so 
interrogated  by  the  member: 
mittee  on  Armed  Service.s 
issues  which  the  Senator 
has  been  discussing. 

I  do  not  know  what  the 
a  committee,  will  do.  I  can 
as  this  one  member  of  the 
concerned,  the  Senator  fr 
that  I  shall  urge  the  comm 
Mr.  Warnke  before  it  so 
bers  of  that  committee,  the 
with  the  responsibility  for 
defense  of  our  Nation,  for 
systems  of  our  Nation,  will 
portunlty  to  go  fully  into 
with  the  nominee  and  the 
negotiator  with  the  Soviet 

I  thank  the  Senator  from 
yielding. 

Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr 
want  to  clarify  one  m 
I  made   I  stated  that  the 
was  published  in  1976.  I 
formed  it  was  published  in 
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Mr.  Wamke's  thinking  from  1969 
through  at  least  March  of  1976  when 
they  appeared  together  before  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  that  he  also  was 
familiar  with  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  2 
days  ago  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  that  he  believes  that 
there  is  a  departure  from  Mr.  Wamke's 
views  from  what  they  had  been  over  a 
period  of  6  years  very  consistently  to 
what  they  were  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Senate,  before  the  confirmation  of 
this  man,  at  least  must  know  precisely 
what  he  thinks. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  who  appeared  to  say  that  it 
does  not  matter  who  we  have  as  our 
SALT  negotiator  and  who  we  have  as 
the  President's  arms  adviser  because  it 
is  the  President  who  makes  the  decision. 
I  do  not  agree  with  that  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  have  a  role  to  play  in  fash- 
ioning the  foreign  policy  of  this  country. 

We  took  a  different  route  a  decade  ago 
when  the  Senate  decided  it  did  not  have 
that  kind  of  role  to  play  in  enacting  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  think  in  retro- 
spect, most  people  believe  that  was  a 
mistake. 

But  let  us  now  exercise  our  responsi- 
bility in  at  least  keeping  track  of  what 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  in  matters  relating  to  our  foreign 
relations  and  matters  relating  to  dis- 
armament. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  Senate 
with  but  two  methods  of  exercising  that 
authority.  One,  by  the  confirmation  of 
Presidential  nominees;  and  two,  by  the 
ratification  of  treaties. 

Here  we  have  one  of  them  before  us  in 
the  foreshadowing  of  a  possible  treaty  to 
be  negotiated. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  enter  into  this 
with  our  eyes  open  and  I  suggest  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DANFORTH,  Certainly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  on  an  excellent  state- 
ment. 

As  addition  to  what  he  has  said,  and 
to  make  an  obvious  point,  a  treaty  to  be 
negotiated  by  this  nominee  does  have  to 
come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  It 
would  be  something  of  a  tragedy,  I  say, 
in  terms  of  our  foreign  policy,  if  a  treaty 
should  come  back  which  the  Senate  could 
not  ratify. 

I  think  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  Senate  to  take  a  close  look  now 
at  the  broad  issues  Involved  and,  as  a 
partner  in  the  treatymaking  process 
to  provide  some  input  at  this  point. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  realize 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  send 
a  negotiator  who  does  not  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate  would 
be  a  very  unwise  and  questionable  thing 
to  do. 

Certainly,  if  the  nominee  does  not  go 
to  these  negotiations  with  the  support 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Senate — 
and  more — ha  goes  to  the  negotiations 


under  a  very  severe  handicap  in  view  of 
the  kind  of  test  the  treaty  would  await 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  believe  that  a  full  discussion  now — 
with  the  participation  of  everj-  Senate 
committee  having  any  interest — would  be 
very  constructive,  and  would  help  the 
administration  as  we  fashion  and  shape 
together  a  policy  that  will  be  vitally  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  the  whole  world. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  just 
one  last  comment. 

What  is  involved,  I  think,  is  some- 
thing much  more  significant  than 
simply  a  jurisdictional  struggle  between 
two  committees  of  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee system,  after  all,  is  merely  a  tool 
by  which  the  Senate  works  its  will. 

But  I  think  what  is  involved  here  is 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  helping  in  an 
informed  way  to  shape  the  policies  of 
this  country  with  respect  to  matter  as 
crucially  important  as  arms  limitation. 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  go  into 
this  knowing  precisely  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  is  and  pre- 
cisely what  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration's chief  advisory  In  this  field,  and 
arms  negotiator,  is. 

We  do  not  know  that  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BRYD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  feels  this  nomination 
should  be  sent  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  feel  the  same  way. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  field  of  ju- 
risdictional dispute.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  the  nomination  be- 
fore it  and  I  know  of  no  effort  to  take 
that  away  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  view  that  I  have  Is  that  after  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concludes 
its  hearings,  then  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  query  the  nominee  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  depth  to  consider  his  nomination. 

That,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  so  doing 
would  seek  to  assimie  jurisdiction  over 
the  confirmation  hearings  of  the  nom- 
inee. 

But  I  concur  in  the  view  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  have  heard  much  favorable  comment 
on  the  Senator  from  Missouri's  inter- 
rogation of  Mr.  Warnke,  which  was 
widely  televised.  I  have  heard  much  fa- 
vorable comment,  and  while  I  did  not  see 
it  myself,  I  pass  that  along  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  I  congratulate  him. 

ADDmONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMITTED   ON    NOMI- 
NATION   OF    PAUL    WARNKE 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Washington  Post  published  the  tran- 
script of  a  discussion  by  four  nuclear 
experts  regarding  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war.  The  opinion  of  everj'  participant 
was  that  nuclear  war  in  some  form  would 
occur  before  the  year  2000.  This  assess- 
ment is  not  that  of  a  few  isolated  pessi- 
mists, but  rather  the  accepted,  if  chill- 
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ing,  conclusion  of  most  specialists  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  conflict.  Recent  seminars 
at  Great  Britain's  Cambridge  University 
and  Princeton  University  reached  simi- 
lar determinations. 

The  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  then, 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  curbing  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  weapons  systems 
or  of  preserving  a  strategic  balance  but 
a  question  of  survival  itself.  Failure  to 
pursue  aggressively  every  possibility  of 
limiting  or  reducing  atomic  weapons  may 
eventually  endanger  all  of  hiunanity. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  directed  by  law  to  serve  as  the 
President's  principal  adviser  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  affairs.  The  di- 
rector of  this  agency  will  play  a  crucial 
role  in  America's  future  arms  control 
policy.  Paul  Warnke  is  eminently  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  As 
General  Counsel  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  National  Security  Affairs,  he 
achieved  a  distinguished  record  of  public 
service  on  which  to  assess  his  future  per- 
formance. His  past  performance  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  indicates  his  thor- 
ough command  of  this  complex  and  cru- 
cial subject.  I  am  gratified  that  a  person 
of  the  experience  and  caliber  of  Paul 
Warnke  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Director 
of  ACDA. 

During  this  past  week,  a  concerted  ef- 
fort in  opposition  to  President  Carter's 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  has  been 
mounted.  Charges  that  Mr.  Warnke  will 
negotiate  a  treaty  harmful  to  the  United 
States  are  absurd  and  an  affront  to  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  many  years  of 
his  life  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
Senators  who  have  specific  objections  to 
particular  aspects  of  proposed  arms  limi- 
tations should  not  need  reminding  that 
the  Senate  retains  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  review,  debate,  and  vote  on 
any  treaty.  We  are  not  being  asked  to 
appoint  an  arms  control  czar  to  dictate 
U.S.  policy,  but  rather  to  approve  the 
nomination  of  the  individual  best  suited 
to  search  for  ways  in  which  to  curb  the 
arms  race  while  enhancing  American 
security. 

Through  neglect,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  become  mori- 
bund and  demoralized.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  qualified  than  Paul  Warnke  to 
restore  the  mission  and  revitalize  the 
personnel  of  this  agency  so  that  it  may 
pursue  the  urgent  task  of  finding  intelli- 
gent initiatives  to  control  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  KENNEDV.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
It  somewhat  diiBcult  to  understard  the 
current  crnurdfire  of  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  ore  of  this  Nation's  most 
respected  and  knowledgeable  foreign 
policy  and  arms  control  professionals 
for  the  directorship  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Paul  Warnke  has  served  this  Nation 
in  the  past  as  As.«:Lstant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs  and  has 
been  a  frequent  adviser  and  counselor 
before  the  Congress. 

In  every  area,  he  has  shown  liimself 
to  be  a  man  committed  to  the  interest  of 
this  Nation,  committed  to  our  future 
and  committed  to  peace. 


I  find  it  more  than  a  little  dishearten- 
ing to  note  that  the  opposition  to  this 
nomination  is  apparently  concentrated 
on  his  past  statements  in  support  of 
halting  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Apparently  his  detractors  are  not  so 
much  unhappy  with  Mr.  Warnke  as  they 
are  with  the  concept  of  arms  control  and 
with  the  concept  of  checking  the  mad- 
dening pursuit  of  weapons  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

Well,  the  President  supports  arms 
control.  The  American  people  support 
arms  control.  And  I  believe  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  supports  arms 
control  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  also  seem  to  be 
willing  to  pull  out  of  context  past  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Warnke  in  order  to 
raise  questions  about  the  nomination. 
Most  prevalent  seems  to  be  charges  of 
his  having  supported  unilateral  disarm- 
ament. Not  only  is  that  far  from  the 
truth  but  it  reflects  a  kind  of  smear  cam- 
paign that  we  have  not  seen  in  many 
years. 

I  find  it  particularly  unfortunate  as 
well  that  an  arms  control  concept  which 
was  successfully  used  in  the  past  is  be- 
ing given  such  incredibly  distorted 
commentary.  Twice  within  the  recent 
past,  temporary  moratoria  to  halt  a  par- 
ticular strategic  activity  have  been  is- 
sued. They  have  produced  responsive 
action  by  the  Soviet  Union.  First,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  American  University 
in  1963  announced  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  te.sting  if  the  Soviet 
Union  followed  suit.  That  temporary  and 
brief  hiatus  in  testing  helped  produce 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty. 

Then  again  in  the  late  1960's,  at  the 
urging  of  Senator  Pastore,  a  resolution 
relating  to  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
proliferation  was  passed.  That  resolu- 
tion and  the  Presidential  support  for 
the  concept  helped  promote  positive  re- 
sponse from  the  Soviet  Union  that  led 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

So  even  the  concept  of  temporary  re- 
straint by  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  Soviet  Union  responds 
accordingly,  is  a  worthwhile  and  valid 
arms  control  concept. 

So  the  opposition  is  not  only  distort- 
ing Mr.  Warnke's  position  but  it  is  also 
distorting  the  concept  of  parallel  re- 
straint, initiated  by  the  United  States, 
v.'hich  can  have  a  positive  effect,  and 
has  had  one  at  least  twice  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Warnke,  I  also 
think  it  worth  roting  his  strong  support 
for  NATO  through  the  years,  and  I 
would  note  his  statements  in  recent  testi- 
mony support  our  role  in  NATO : 

We  co'Ud  not  survive  as  the  kind  of  Na- 
tion we  are  and  vv^ant  to  remain  in  a  world 
In  which  the  population  and  resource.s  of 
Western  Europe  were  dominated  by  a  ho.stlle 
power. 

I  believe  also  that  the  American  military 
contrlbiition  to  NATO  has  been  a  unique 
one,   and  one  which   cannot  be  replaced. 

Those  were  his  words.  Yet  he  also  has 
criticized,  I  believe  correctly,  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  the  more  than  7,000 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  based  in 
Europe. 


Criticism  of  the  7,000  warheads  also 
was  expressed  by  both  Senator  Pastore 
and  Symington  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  verj-  critical  report  by  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  that  testimony  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  evident  from 
his  past  testimony  and  record  that  his 
role  will  be  one  of  providing  new  life 
to  an  agency  which  has  been  demoralized 
over  the  past  8  years.  Funds  have  been 
cut.  Top  people  have  been  purged.  Alsc> 
the  agency  has  been  pushed  outside  the 
centers  of  decisiomnaking. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Aiency  has  the  legal  responsibility  for 
commenting  on  the  arms  control  impli- 
cations of  new  weapons  systems.  We  have 
seen  an  abdication  of  responsibility  and 
a  total  failure  to  provide  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  strong  and  forceful  views  on 
arms  control  that  are  necessary  for  In- 
telligent decisionmaking  in  a  nuclear 
world.  The  Defense  Department  is  not 
likely  to  win  laurels  as  the  advocate  of 
arms  control  when  it  comes  to  each  year's 
decisiormiaking  on  new  weapons  systems. 

Yet  there  also  must  be  a  voice  of  re- 
straint, a  voice  of  caution,  a  voice  of 
arms  control  within  reach  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  these  matters. 

Paul  Warnke  can  provide  that  voice. 
It  is  absolutely  critical  that  this  voice  be 
available  now  to  President  Carter. 

The  new  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
represent  a  crucial  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to 
achieve  a  turn  away  from  nuclear  arms 
escalation. 

The  opportunity  today  is  not  merely  to 
ratify  the  levels  of  Vladivostok  but  to 
lower  them.  Tlie  opportunity  is  not 
merely  to  ratify  a  threshold  test  ban 
treaty  but  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  The  opportunity  today  is 
not  merely  to  place  a  quantitative  cap 
on  nuclear  weapons  but  to  add  a  quali- 
tative brake  as  well. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  ask  what  weapons 
systems  were  in  existence  in  1969  and 
what  weapons  systems  are  being  added 
to  stockpiles  today  to  recognize  the  fail- 
ure of  arms  control  over  the  past  two 
administrations. 

The  ABM  treaty  and  SALT  I  were  im- 
portant but  they  did  not  prevent  an  ever- 
escalating  flow  of  resources  into  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons  development. 
The  overwhelming  chore  of  the  present 
administration  is  to  cut  through  the 
technical  morass  and  make  the  political 
decisions  that  will  permit  a  negotiated 
halt  to  the  arms  race,  and  once  halted, 
begin  a  negotiated  process  of  reducing 
the  stockpiles  of  death  that  place  dark 
shadows  over  the  future  of  all  of  us. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  the  continu- 
ing support  and  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  Mr.  Warnke  and  his  reaffirma- 
tion of  a  determination  to  move  aggres- 
sively toward  further  arms  control 
pacts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portion  of  the  President's  press 
conference  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Padi,  C. 
siSTANT  Secretary  of 
NATIONAL  Security  Affairs 
Mr.  Warnke.  Thank  you, 
you  suggest,  sir,  I  will  coui: 
ment  being  printed  In  the 
endeavor  now  to  highlight 
that  I  endeavored  to  make. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
very    highly    of    the 
reached   with   SALT.   As   a 
sometimes  I  think  that  . 
highly  of  these  than  do  the 
spokesmen;  but.  In  my  opiniJ)n 
agreements  can  constitute  a 
toward   effective   control   ove 
clear  weapons. 

ABM  TREATY  IS  PRINCIPAL 

The  principal  accomplishm  int 
is  the  ABM  treaty.  That,  to 
realistic  recognition  of  the 
leal    defense   on   any   known 
technology  is  available  against 
tack  of  any  significant  size 

Accordingly,  both  sides  haje 
principle  that  safety  resides 
defense  but   In  the  certalnt  ' 
tacker  would  be  destroyed  by 
strike  that  the  other  side 
mount. 
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LOOPHOLES  IN  INTERIM 

Now,  in  addition  to  the 
Interim  agreement  does 
trol  over  offensi\-e  systems.  I 
age    at    the    present    time 
small;  and  what  troubles  me 
in  my  statement.  Is  the  , 
loopholes  that  exist  In  the 
may  make  that  agreement  a 
offensive   arms   race,   but 
that  race. 

So  construed,  the  interim 
be  at  least  slightly  worse  thai 
at  all. 

But,  entirely  apart  from  th( 
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end  to  the  Inordinate  expensi 
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LOGIC  INHERENT  IN  ABM 

The    question,    however,    Is 
sides  win  accept  the  logic 
Inherent  In  the  ABM 
the  ABM  Treaty  should  eliminate 
that  the  other  side  can  achiev^ 
capability.  Because  of  the  .. 
on   the   ABM   syst«m   that    . 
deploy,  each  Is,  in  fact,  open 
tack  even  In  a  second  strike, 
forces    would    be    far    more 
totally  to  devastate  the 


attack  irs 


Co  aper 
nu  nbers 


KG  PXniPOSE  IN  ACHIEVINO  ^TTJMERICAL 
StrPERIORITY 

Under  those  circumstances 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
continuation  of  the  missile 
In  fact  a  mindless  exercise,  thkt 
purpose  In  either  side's  achiev  ng 
cal  superiority,  which  is  not  . 
to  either  any  sort  of  military 
any  sort  of  political  potential 
in  my  opinion,  the  ceilings  tAat 
in  the  interim  agreement  on  be  th 
and   sea-based   missiles   shouM 
cause  for  any  concern  on  our 
give  the  Soviets  an  apparently 
matlcal  edge.  They  are  permlAed 
It.  some  2.350  missile  launcher 
but  either   figure  Is   a   flagrar  t 
military    redundancy    In    the 
abandonment  of  any  foreign  hcfe)< 
defense,  either  number  affords 
than  the  other  side  affords  ih 
targets. 
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So,  accordingly,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  existing  mathematical  edge 
nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any  at- 
tempts that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make 
to  add  additional,  useless  numbers  to  their 
already  far  more  than  adequate  supply. 

I  suggest  in  my  statement  that  were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  this,  we  might  perhaps 
feel  some  relief  that  they  have  not  expended 
their  funds  for  militarily  more  meaningful 
and  potentially  more  mischievous  purposes. 

INTERIM     ACSEEMENT     PROVIDES     SOME     CONTROL 

Now,  I  believe  that  sensibly  construed, 
the  Interim  Agreement  does  provide  some 
measure  of  control  which  is  useful  In  as- 
suring the  survivability  of  our  land-based 
missile  systems  for  the  indefinite  future.  It 
does  limit,  in  a  qualitative  way,  the  num- 
bers of  large  missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  construct.  It  confines  them  to  some  313 
Instead  of  the  magic  number  of  500  which 
at  times  has  been  suggested  as  the  figure  that 
would  give  the  Soviets  a  counterforce  capa- 
bility against   our  land-based   missiles. 

With  this  limitation.  It  seems  to  me  ap- 
parent that  even  with  the  Mlnuteman  part 
of  our  offensive  triad  alone,  enough  Minute- 
man  missiles  would  survive  to  Inflict  unac- 
ceptable damage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
I  believe  that  a  sensible  construction  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  requires  that  we  recog- 
nize that  acceptance  of  the  numerical  Im- 
balance Is  possible  because,  in  fact,  numbers 
are  totally  irrelevant  to  our  security  In  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  field. 

If  missile  numbers  were  a  valid  measure 
of  national  strength,  then  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment would  be  improvident;  but  since  they 
are  without  significance,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  we  need  compensate. 

Accordingly.  I  feel  that  we  should  focus  on 
the  fact  that  arms  control  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  new  medium  for  fuel- 
ing the  arms  race  and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
could  be  the  result  If  the  Congress  were  to 
accept  any  one  of  three  arguments  which, 
as  I  read  them,  are  currently  being  present- 
ed as  Justification  for  new  strategic  weapon 
systems. 

LINKING   APPROVAL    TO   FUNDING    OF    NEW 
STRATEGIC   WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

The  first  and,  I  think,  the  most  flagrant 
of  these  is  the  argument  that  approval  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
should  be  linked  to  the  funding  of  new 
strategic  weapon  systems.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  price  for 
Pentagon  support  of  the  Moscow  accords 
will  be  the  agreement  by  Congress  to  fund 
the  new  programs  for  a  manned,  strategic 
bomber  and  for  an  underwater-launched 
missile  system  which  includes  a  submarine 
which  Is  more  expensive  than  our  nuclear 
carriers  and  approximately  the  same  size  as 
the  largest  Soviet  surface  ship. 

There  has  also  been  a  suggestion  that  a 
submarlne-bome  cruise  missile  should  now 
be  perfected  because  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
not  forbidden  by  the  Interim  Agreement. 

In  my  view,  if  the  SALT  agreements  mean 
that  we  must  now  spend  more  money  to 
build  more  strategic  weapon  systems  and 
continue  the  offensive  arms  race,  then  the 
SALT  agreements  should  not  be  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Instead,  they  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  drawing  board  with  directions 
that  the  job  be  done  again  and  that  it  be 
done  better  this  time. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that  President  Nixon 
has  asserted  that  the  arms  control  agree- 
ments— the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement — should  be  approved  on  their 
merits.  He  stated  in  his  news  conference  on 
June  22  that  he  would  not  have  signed  them 
unless  he  believed  that  standing  alone  they 
were  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  and  I  feel  somewhat 
inconsistently,  he  has  contended  that  failure 
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to  approve  the  new  offensive  weapon  pro- 
grams would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  jeopardize  the 
cause  of  world  ijeace. 

As  I  understand  his  position.  It  appears 
to  be  based  on  two  arguments  that  differ 
somewhat  from  Secretary  Laird's  contention 
that  the  agreements  and  the  new  funding  for 
additional  weapon  systems  must  be  linked. 

ACCUMULATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  DEFENSIVE 
WEAPONS  BY  SOVIET  UNION 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  argument  which  I 
believe  is  based  more  on  military  cosmetics 
than  It  Is  on  military  capability.  President 
Nixon  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  proposes  to  go  ahead  with  pro- 
grams m  areas  from  which  they  are  not  fore- 
closed under  the  Interim  Agreement.  But 
since  both  countries  are  confined  to  what  I 
regard  as  token  ABM  defenses,  these  new 
offensive  systems  add  nothing  to  the  Soviet 
ability  to  deter  or  In  any  way  to  utilize  black- 
mall  against  the  United  States. 

In  my  view,  the  Soviets  have  always  lagged 
behind  the  United  States  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  realities  of  nuclear  logic.  Since 
I  feel  that  way  and  since  they  have  now  be- 
gun to  move  In  a  direction  which  I  regard 
as  being  the  desirable  direction,  I  don't  think 
that  we  should  substitute  their  Judgment  for 
our  common  sense  when  it  comes  to  the 
further  accumulation  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

We  should  accept,  in  fact,  the  reality  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  assures  our  deterrent  for  the 
years  to  come.  We  should  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  get  back  into  a  numbers  race 
and,  as  far  as  any  political  disadvantage  is 
concerned  stemming  from  the  appearance 
of  mathematical  superiority,  this  can  be 
prevented  by  a  sound,  rational  explanation 
of  our  views  to  our  own  people,  to  our  allies 
and  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  be 
hostile  to  us. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  additional  of- 
fensive weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  will 
give  them  nothing  that  they  do  not  now 
have  and  will  challenge  nothing  that  Is  im- 
portant to  our  national  security,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  not,  by  apparently  at- 
tributing some  military  significance  to  any 
such  gesture,  put  ourselves  at  a  political  dis- 
advantage. This  will  occur  if,  and  only  if.  we 
bad  mouth  our  own  strength. 

BARGAINING    CHIP    ARGUMENT 

The  third  argument  that  has  been  present- 
ed is  the  so-called  bargaining  chip  argument 
and  that  to  me  poses  perhaps  the  direst  po- 
tential for  continued  arms  escalation. 

We  were  told  for  almost  three  years  that 
we  had  to  deploy  an  ABM  in  order  to  assure 
success  at  the  first  SALT,  but  as  I  understand 
the  developments,  the  delay  In  reaching  an 
ABM  treaty  stemmed  less  from  Soviet  reluc- 
tance to  enter  Into  an  agreement  on  defensive 
systems  than  It  did  from  our  own  insistence 
that  a  defensive  treaty  be  linked  to  some 
measure  of  control  over  offensive  weapons. 

President  Nixon  noted  in  his  State  of  the 
World  Message  last  February  that :  The  Soviet 
Union  wished  to  work  toward  an  Initial 
agreement  limited  solely  to  antiballlstlc  mis- 
siles. We  considered  that  so  narrow  a  solution 
would  risk  upsetting  the  strategic  balance 
and  might  put  a  premium  on  the  further  de- 
velopment of  offensive  weapons. 

Now,  If  that  was  the  risk  then  that  Is  what 
the  Interim  Agreement  should  prevent.  The 
Interim  Agreement  Is  good  If  It  diminishes 
that  risk.  If.  In  fact.  It  spurs  the  arms  race, 
then  It  is  Indefensible  and  It  will  spur  the 
arms  race  If  we  continue  during  arms  control 
negotiations  to  take  the  position  that  we 
must  escalate  the  arms  race  In  order  to  ac- 
cumulate further  bargaining  chips. 

I  think  the  experience  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  documents  Justifies  this  apprehension. 
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Our  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  de- 
ployment, while  the  Impasse  continued  at 
Helsinki  and  Vienna,  has  Just  meant  more 
expense  and  less  control.  We  have  continued 
with  deployment  of  an  unneeded  ICBM  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  centered  In  North 
Dakota.  The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  ahead 
with  Its  Galosh  system  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly defend  Moscow  and  now,  In  a  curious 
twist,  both  sides  seem  to  be  In  a  position  in 
which  they  may  end  up  with  an  additional 
ABM  system  that  they  never  seemed  to  want 
before. 

'The  treaty  permits  ub  to  deploy  a  com- 
mand and  control  ABM  around  Washington 
and  the  Soviets  are  entitled  to  build  east  of 
the  Urals  a  defense  of  ICBM  missiles.  But 
whether  or  not  they  go  ahead.  It  seems  to  me, 
sir,  that  the  Congress  should  reject  any  fur- 
ther ABM  expenditures. 

With  the  completion  of  the  treaty  It  seems 
obvious  that  not  even  a  bargain-chip  argu- 
ment can  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  deploy- 
ing a  system  that  can  provide  no  effective 
defense. 

In  my  view,  the  reason  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  and  have  been  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  is  because  each  side  has  had  to 
recognize  the  other  side's  technical  potential. 
Each  side  must  recognize  that  It  Is  not  ca- 
pable of  achieving  any  sort  of  meaningful 
advantage  In  the  strategic  v/eapons  field  un- 
less the  other  side  Is  willing  to  concede  that 
advantage,  and  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
arms  race  indicates  any  such  concession  or 
any  such  prospect  of  one  dropping  out  of  th'e 
competition  If  the  competition  continues. 
Neither  side  need  let  the  other  one  gain  an 
appreciable  advantage  and  neither  side  will. 

So,  If  the  bargaining-chip  argument  Is 
valid,  and  if  It  Is  going  to  be  used,  what  It 
means  is  that  the  continuation  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  will  lead  to  agreements 
to  arm  rather  than  agreements  on  arms 
control. 

SALT    AGREEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    CONSIDERED    ON 
THEIR   OWN   MERITS 

As  President  Nixon  has  suggested,  the  SALT 
agreements  should  be  considered  by  Congress 
on  their  own  considerable  merits.  I  think  that 
decisions  on  new  nuclear  weapon  systems 
that  are  now  forbidden  should  be  made  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  consideration  of 
these  agreements  and  should  be  made  with 
primary  emphasis  on  their  Implications  for 
effective  arms  control  In  the  future. 

Any  program  that  threatens  the  retalia- 
tory capability  of  either  side  should  be  re- 
jected. I  refer,  of  course,  specially  to  such 
things  as  antisubmarine  warfare  programs  or 
anything  else  that  might  have  the  same  Im- 
pact as  an  antiballlstlc  missile  defense  in  ap- 
pearing to  challenge  the  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity of  either  side. 

AGREEMENTS    ASSURE   TIME    FOR    SENSIBLE    SELF- 
RESTRAINT 

In  my  view,  the  major  accomplishment  of 
the  agreements  signed  at  Moscow  is  to  assiire 
time  for  sensible  self-restraint.  No  action 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  take,  at  least  for 
the  duration  of  the  Interim  Agreement,  can 
threaten  our  deterrent  or  In  any  respect  en- 
danger our  security. 

Accordingly,  I  would  recommend  that  we 
announce  now  that  we  are  withholding  any 
further  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  pend- 
ing further  negotiations.  The  ABM  Treaty 
does  not  require  that,  just  because  It  Is  per- 
mitted, we  must  go  ahead  and  spend  further 
billions  on  a  useless  ABM  site.  What  the 
ABM  Treaty  does  provide  Is  that  we  need 
no  more  MIRVs,  no  new  bombers,  no  larger 
submarines  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  a  non- 
existent Soviet  defense. 

Instead  of  bargaining  chips,  I  think  our 
restraint  can  create  the  best  climate  for  fur- 
ther progress  In  arms  limitations.  Our  exam- 
ple can  be  well  publicized  and  can,  and  I  be- 


lieve would  put  great  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respond  in  kind. 

The  agreements  reached  at  Moscow  can  do 
much  to  move  the  world  toward  nuclear  san- 
ity and  I  would  suggest  that  any  arguments 
that  diminish  this  bright  promise  .should  be 
taken  with  at  least  a  grain  of  salt. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

(Mr.    Warnk6's    prepared    statement    fol- 
lows : ) 
Prepared    Statement    of    Paul    C.    Warnke, 

Former   Assistant  Secretary   of  Defense 

FOR  International  Security  Affairs 

The  SALT  agreements  as  arms  control 

"On  their  own  merits,  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments can  constitute  a  giant  step  toward 
effective  control  over  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  ABM  treaty  Is  realistic  recognition 
that  no  physical  defense  Is  possible  against 
a  nuclear  attack  of  significant  size.  By  Its 
terms,  both  of  the  nuclear  superpowers  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  security  against 
nuclear  devastation  depends  Instead  on  the 
certainty  that  an  attacker  would  himself  be 
destroyed  by  a  retaliatory  second  strike. 

"The  accompanying  Interim  Agreement 
provides  some  measure  of  control  over  of- 
fensive missile  systems.  Though  disappoint- 
ingly permissive,  It  nonetheless  can  be  a  use- 
ful beginning  toward  comprehensive  restric- 
tion of  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  But  its 
utility  m  real  arms  control  depends  upon  Its 
explication  and  acceptance  as  a  means  of  fa- 
cilitating further  restraint.  If,  Instead,  Its 
support  is  linked  to  Congressional  adoption 
of  crash  programs  in  many  of  the  offensive 
weapons  areas  which  it  does  not  cover,  this 
Interim  Agreement  could  prove  to  be  slightly 
worse  than  no  offensive  agreement  at  all. 

"Whether  or  not  offensive  weapons  are  re- 
stricted, the  ABM  treaty  by  itself  would  con- 
stitute the  single  greatest  major  accomplish- 
ment in  controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
with  Its  Inordinate  expense  and  Incalculable 
risks,  by  Its  adoption,  each  side  will  accept 
the  poUcy  that  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange. 
In  light  of  the  modern  technology  of  death, 
spells  out  only  the  assured  destruction  of 
both.  Soviet  strategic  planners,  as  quoted 
by  advocates  of  an  American  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability,  have  in  the  past  char- 
acterized the  concept  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction by  its  acronym — a  "MAD  policy." 
Now.  however,  the  SALT  ABM  treaty  attests 
that,  in  the  nightmare  nuclear  world, 
"though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  Is  method 
In  It." 

"In  all  logic,  the  restriction  on  ABM  de- 
fenses should  eliminate  any  fear  that  either 
side  may  acquire  a  first  strike  capability. 
Thus  it  should  ensure  stability  and  forestall 
the  accumulation  of  additional  offensive 
weapons.  Since  each  has  abandoned  any  real 
attempt  to  defend  Itself  from  nuclear  attack, 
the  number  of  warheads  that  would  survive 
even  an  all-out  first  strike  would  be  suf- 
ficient totally  to  devastate  the  attacker's 
society.  For  example.  If  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
striking  first,  could  destroy  all  of  our  ICBMs 
and  all  our  bombers,  and  even  If  the  attack 
could  catch  and  destroy  most  of  our  sub- 
marines In  port,  10  surviving  Poseidon  sub- 
marines could  aim  1,600  warheads  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  would  run  out  of  targets 
before  they  ran  out  of  missiles.  In  thus  as- 
suring retaliatory  capability,  the  ABM  treaty 
makes  continuation  of  the  missile  numbers 
game  a  mindless  exercise. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Interim  Agreement 
actually  leads  toward  the  limitation  of  of- 
fensive weapons,  it  can  be  a  desirable  com- 
plement to  the  ABM  treaty.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  used  as  an  argument  for  ac- 
celerated construction  and  deployment  of 
new  offensive  systems,  It  can  only  nullify  the 
gains  the  treaty  has  achieved  and  thus  dis- 
serve the  cause  of  genuine  arms  limitation. 
It  becomes  an  agreement  to  arm — ^not  arms 
control. 


"The  ceilings  put  on  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 
give  a  mathematical  edge  to  the  Soviets  in 
both  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles.  In 
aggregates,  they  are  permitted  about  2,350 
missile  launchers  that  can  reach  United 
States  territory  while  we  are  restricted  to 
some  1,710  that  can  be  aimed  at  the  Soviet 
Union  from  our  ICBM  silos  and  missile  sub- 
marines. But  this  nuclear  edge  gives  the  So- 
viet Union  no  practical  military  capability 
that  we  do  not  have,  and  that  we  would  not 
have  with  far  fewer  missiles  entirely  apart 
from  our  commanding  lead  In  strategic 
bombers  and  deliverable  warheads.  Elimina- 
tion of  any  forlorn  hope  of  ABM  defense  of 
populations  and  facilities  makes  either  cell- 
ing figure  a  fiagrant  example  of  military  re- 
dundancy. And  even  if  our  potential  ad- 
versary should  elect  to  pour  additional  re- 
sources Into  additional  warheads,  we  need 
have  no  concern.  Instead,  we  might  properly 
feel  some  gratification  that  he  has  not  used 
these  funds  for  more  meaningful  and  more 
mischievous  purposes. 

"Sensibly  construed,  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment Is  of  some  value  In  assuring  survival  of 
our  land-based  missile  deterrent  for  the  In- 
definite future.  Limited  to  no  more  than  313 
large  missiles  of  SS-9  size  or  greater,  and 
with  no  testing  yet  of  true  MIRV  technology. 
a  Soviet  counterforce  strike  would  leave 
enough  Mlnutemen  to  obliterate  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  without  resort  to  our  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  and  our  nuclear 
bombers.  It  thus  lengthens  the  lead  time 
during  which,  If  we  are  really  serious  about 
nuclear  arms  control,  we  can  exercise  re- 
straint and  look  for  reciprocal  action  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  pursuit  of  this  sound 
policy  requires  an  explanation  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  which  focuses  on  the  fact 
that  we  can  accept  the  numerical  Imbalance 
because  It  is  In  fact  totally  Irrelevant  to  our 
security.  To  suggest  Instead  that  this  mis- 
sile surplusage  must  be  offset  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  billions  on  strategic  offen- 
sive systems  that  are  outside  the  parameters 
of  the  agreement  is  Inconsistent  and  self- 
defeating.  If  missile  numbers  were  a  valid 
measure  of  national  strength,  the  Interim 
Agreement  would  be  improvident.  Since  they 
are  militarily  meaningless,  there  Is  nothing 
for  which  we  need  compensate. 

"We  must  not  let  arms  control  be  con- 
verted Into  a  new  reason  for  escalating  the 
arms  race.  This  will  be  the  ironic  and  tragic 
result  If  the  Congress  accepts  any  of  the 
three  current  arguments  used  to  justify  new 
strategic  weapons  programs. 

"The  first  of  these  fallacies  Is  that  approval 
of  the  treaty  and  Interim  Agreement  must 
be  linked  with  new  funding  of  strategic 
weapons  programs  to  preserve  our  security. 
Secretary  Laird  has  told  this  Committee  that 
the  price  for  Pentagon  support  of  the  SALT 
accords  Is  Congressional  approval  of  pro- 
posed programs  for  a  new  manned  strategic 
bomber  and  a  new  underwater-launched 
missile  system  carried  by  a  submarine  about 
the  size  of  the  largest  Soviet  surface  ship  and 
more  expensive  than  our  most  modern  attack 
carrier.  Suggested  also  is  a  submarine-borne 
cruise  missile.  This  has  little  more  merit 
than  a  nuclear  arrowhead  shot  from  a  cross- 
bow. If  the  SALT  agreements  mean  that  we 
must  spend  more  money  and  buy  more  weap- 
ons for  our  security,  they  should  not  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Instead  they  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  drawing  board  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  job  be  done  again  and  be  done 
better. 

'President  Nixon  has  now  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  the  arms  limitation  agreements 
should  be  approved  on  their  merits.  He  as- 
sures us  that  he  would  not  have  signed  them 
unless  he  believed  that  'standing  alone,  they 
were  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States." 
But  at  the  same  time.  In  his  news  conference 
of  June  22nd.  he  has  contended  that  failure 
to  approve  the  new  offensive  weapons  pro- 
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converting  that  potential  into  weapons  that 
would  then  be  countered  and  nulllfled.  Nei- 
ther need — and  neither  will — let  the  other 
achieve  a  position  of  appreciable  bargaining 
advantage.  To  continue  to  build  additional 
nuclear  weapons  systems  In  order  to  bargain 
from  strength  will  mean  only  that  the  final 
bargain  will  be  the  poorer.  In  the  interim, 
the  existence  of  negotiations  will  have  been 
used  to  spur  the  arms  race.  If  the  "bargain- 
ing chip"  argument  is  to  prevail,  It  Is  ques- 
tionable that  we  can  continue  to  afford  arms 
control  negotiations. 

"As  President  Nixon  has  suggested,  the 
SALT  agreements  should  be  considered  by 
Congress  on  their  own  considerable  merits. 
Decisions  on  new  nuclear  weapons  systems 
not  now  forbidden  should  be  made  separately 
and  with  primary  emphasis  on  their  arms 
control  implications.  Those  that  may  threat- 
en the  Soviet  retaliatory  capability  should 
be  rejected  as  Inconsistent  with  the  SALT 
accords.  Measures  that  serve,  like  the  ABM 
limitation,  to  protect  the  mutual  deterrent 
should  be  favorably  considered.  Among  them 
are  restrictions  on  further  testing  and  on 
developments  In  ASW.  They  should  have  top 
priority  in  the  negotiations  that  are  to 
follow. 

"The  major  accomplishment  of  the  agree- 
ments signed  at  Moscow  Is  to  assure  time  for 
the  sensible  self-restraint  that  can  bring  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  No  action  the 
Soviet  Union  can  take  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Interim  Agreement  can  threaten 
our  deterrent  or  endanger  our  security.  We 
therefore  should  announce  now  that  we  are 
withholding  any  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  pending  further  negotiations. 
The  ABM  treaty  does  not  mean  that,  because 
It  is  not  forbidden,  we  must  spend  further 
billions  on  useless  ABM  sites.  The  treaty  does 
mean  that  we  need  no  more  MIRVs,  no  new 
bombers,  no  larger  submarines  to  penetrate 
a  non-existent  Soviet  defense. 

"Our  restraint  can,  moreover,  create  the 
best  climate  for  further  progress  in  arms 
limitations.  This  example — which  can  and 
should  be  well  publicized —  would  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviets  to  respond  In  kind  and 
would  turn  the  negotiations  themselves  into 
a  medium  for  arms  control. 

"The  agreements  reached  at  Moscow  can  do 
much  to  move  the  world  toward  nuclear  san- 
ity. Any  arguments  that  diminish  their 
promise  should  be  taken  with  at  least  a  grain 
of  salt." 

Senator  Spabkman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Warnke. 

I  wonder  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  feel  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  hear  from  each  one  of  these 
people  first  and  then  propound  questions 
across  the  board:  otherwise,  I  am  afraid  we 
would  never  get  through  today. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Donald  G.  Bren- 
nan.  senior  member,  professional  staff,  of 
the  Hudson  Institute. 

Mr.  Brennan.  wc  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  C.  BRENNAN,  SENIOR  FEL- 
LOW,  PROFESSIONAL   STAFF,   HUDSON   INSTITUTE 

Ml-.  Bp.ennan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  it  Is  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  you  once 
again.  As  some  cf  you  know,  the  subject  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  has  been  a 
major  field  of  my  study  for  perhaps  a  dozen 
years  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation 
to  testify  on  the  historic  proposed  agree- 
ments now  before  you. 

Background  of  witness 
A  detailed  biographical  sketch  Is  attached 
at  the  end  of  my  statement.  Let  me  mention 
here  that  I  organized  and  edited  the  volume 
"Arms  Control,  Disarmament  and  National 
Security,"  often  called  the  bible  of  arms 
control,  which  was  endorsed  by  Senator  Ful- 
brlght,  among  others,  and  I  have  collaborated 


with  or  consulted  or  testified  for  many  con- 
gressional groups  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  matters  concerning  arms  con- 
trol, including  at  least  four  prior  occasions 
on  which  I  have  presented  testimony  to  this 
committee.  There  were  the  hearings  on  the 
establishment  of  ACDA,  on  the  Partial  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban,  on  ABM  in  the  spring  of  1969 
and  on  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col on  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  in 
the  spring  of  last  year. 

I  have  supported,  in  one  way  or  another, 
every  arms  control  agreement  that  has  been 
established  since  World  War  II.  I  have  also 
been  an  active  advocate  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  of  a  suitable  Soviet-American  agree- 
ment limiting  strategic  offensive  weapons; 
such  an  agreement  was  a  particular  focus  of 
my  work  In  the  mid-1960s.  It  Is  therefore  a 
matter  of  particular  disappointment  to  me 
that  the  proposed  agreements  now  before  you 
are  such  that  I  cannot  support  them. 
Difficulties  with  agreements 
The  difficulties  with  the  two  agreements 
are  quite  different;  the  proposed  ABM  Treaty 
does  the  virrong  thing  well  and  the  Interim 
Agreement  does  the  right  things  badly. 

To  begin  with  the  ABM  Treaty :  We  and  the 
Soviets  have  agreed  not  to  defend  ourselves, 
not  only  against  each  other  but,  Interestingly, 
against  anyone  else,  either.  I  believe  that  at 
least  on  the  American  side  this  agreement 
stems  purely  from  a  sophomorlc  Ideology  and 
fashion.  Let  me  elaborate  on  this  point. 
Mutual  assured  destruction  posture 
The  Idea  has  taken  hold  In  the  United 
States  that  the  best  route  to  nuclear  peace 
and  security  resides  in  a  strategic  posture 
in  which  we  and  the  Soviets  maintain  a 
capability  to  destroy  a  large  fraction,  say, 
one-quarter  to  one-half,  of  each  other's  pop- 
ulation and  cities  and  in  which  no  attempt  is 
made  by  either  side  to  Interfere  with  the  as- 
sured destruction  capability  of  the  other. 
Such  a  posture  is  often  called  a  "mutual  as- 
sured destruction  posture."  It  has  the  prop- 
erty that  the  obvious  acronym  for  It — MAD — 
provides  at  once  the  appropriate  description 
for  It,  that  is,  a  "mutual  assured  destruction" 
posture  as  a  goal  Is  almost  literally  mad. 

If  technology  and  international  politics 
provided  absolutely  no  alternative,  one  might 
reluctantly  accept  a  MAD  posture.  But  to 
think  of  it  as  desirable,  for  instance,  as  a 
clearly  preferred  goal  of  our  arms  control 
negotiations,  as  the  proposed  ABM  Treaty 
automatically  assumes,  is  bizarre. 

As  some  of  you  probably  know,  I  have  often 
suggested  a  reductlon-to-absurdlty  proof  of 
the  madness  of  MAD.  If  a  MAD  posture  were 
genuinely  desirable,  we  and  the  Soviets  could 
have  an  arms  control  agreement  to  mine  each 
others  cities.  The  Soviets  could  plant  large 
thermonucleer  explosives  under,  say,  the 
first  100  American  cities,  and  we  could  do 
the  same  there.  This  arrangement  would  save 
most  of  the  present  troubles  and  costs  of 
ICBMs,  SLBMs.  bombers  and  so  on  and,  of 
course,  would  make  any  and  all  active  de- 
fense systems,  such  as  ABM  and  air  defense, 
completely  Irrelevant,  at  least  as  far  as  Soviet- 
American  confrontations  were  concerned. 
And  yet  despite  the  obvious  technical  effec- 
tiveness of  a  mlned-clty  posture  for  imple- 
menting MAD,  I  suspect  that  few  of  you 
would  care  to  sell  such  a  program  to  your 
constituents. 

Your  constituents  would  have  the  right 
reaction.  Some  would  describe  the  reaction 
as  naive  or  unsophisticated;  however.  It 
would  In  fact  represent  the  wisdom  of  re- 
jecting a  wholly  unproved  theory  when  it 
leads  to  absurd  consequences. 

The  main  theory  Involved  Is  that  a  MAD 
posture  Is  the  best  way  to  protect  against 
nuclear  war  altogether.  This  theory  is  re- 
flected In  the  preamble  to  the  proposed  ABM 
Treaty  and  In  the  Letter  of  Submittal  of 
June  10,  1972,  from  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
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ers:  "Effective  limits  on  antiballistlc  missile 
systems  .  .  .  will  decrease  the  risk  of  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war  ..." 

There  is,  of  covirse,  not  the  slightest  shred 
of  evidence  in  support  of  this  Idea.  Many  nu- 
clear strategists,  including  those  who  have 
achieved  the  greatest  prominence  In  the  field, 
do  not  believe  It  Is  true.  The  prevalent  popu- 
larity of  this  theory  can  only  be  described 
as  a  fashion.  Yet  the  government  Is  appar- 
ently prepared  to  gamble  that  the  theory  is 
true  and  thereby  commit  us  to  a  MAD  pos- 
ture indefinitely. 

The  treaty  Itself  contains  evidence  that  the 
theory  is  little  more  than  a  fashion.  If,  as  is 
usually  argued  in  support  of  the  theory,  sta- 
bility resides  In  high  hostage  levels  and  the 
interposition  of  ABM  on  both  sides  would  be 
destabilizing  because  of  reducing  those  levels. 
it  should  be  similarly  destabilizing  if  the 
hostage  levels  were  reduced  by  direct  cuts  in 
offensive  force  levels.  But  the  same  treaty 
preamble  which  extols  limits  on  ABM  sys- 
tems, without  regard  to  their  technical  char- 
acteristics. Including  effectiveness,  also  has 
the  parties  "Declaring  their  Intention  ...  to 
take  effective  measures  toward  reductions  in 
strategic  arms,  nuclear  disarmament  .  .  ." 
This  is  something  less  than  consistency. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10,  19771 

Presidential  Press  Conference — February  9. 

1977 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  nominee  to  head 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Paul  Warnke,  wrote  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  that  the  United  States  "should  try  a 
policy  of  restraint  while  calling  for  matching 
restraint  from  the  Soviet  Union,"  but  Mr. 
Warnke  didn't  seem  to  believe  that  that  had 
to  be  gi.iaranteed  in  advance  in  an  agree- 
ment. Is  that  a  view  to  which  you  subscribe 
and  can  you  explain  why  or  why  not? 

A.  I  know  Mr.  Warnke  very  well.  I  have 
met  with  him  several  times  to  discuss  his 
attitude  on  disarmament  matters.  I  have 
complete  confidence  In  him.  The  first  two 
times  I  asked  him  to  take  the  Job,  he  turned 
me  down.  We  tried  to  find  an  alternative 
who  Is  as  well  qualified  as  he  is  that  would 
express  my  views  and  those  views  acceptable 
to  my  country.  I  was  unsuccessful  In  equal- 
ing him.  He  finally  agreed  to  take  the  Job, 
at  my  insistence,  as  a  public  service. 

I  believe  his  views  are  well  considered  by 
me.  I  have  accented  them.  I  think  when  the 
members  of  the  Senate  consider  what  Mr. 
Warnke  stands  for.  he  will  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly. I  obviously  believe  that  we  both 
have  to  take  Initiatives,  both  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  United  States.  Most  of  our  dis- 
cussions will  be  bilateral  in  nature.  Subse- 
quently I  hope  to  bring  In  other  nations  to 
discus?,  for  Instance,  comprehensive  test  ban 
questions  and  others,  the  European  nations 
who  are  nuclear  powers  and  also  the  Chinese. 
That  would  come  later. 

But  I  believe  that  Mr.  Warnke's  propo- 
sals are  sound.  I  have  no  concern  about  his 
attitude.  There  will  be  Instances  on  nuclear 
weapons  where  each  country  has  to  take  some 
initiative.  But  the  overall  balance  of  mutual 
restraint,  cutting  down  on  the  overall  de- 
pendence on  nuclear  weapons  is  what  counts. 

I  might  add  one  other  point,  Mr.  Warnke's 
position  will  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
my  own,  working  closely  with  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense  Department  officials.  Our 
decisions  with  the  Soviets  will  be  made 
public.  We  will  consult  with  our  allies  when- 
ever possible.  Any  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  will  obviously 
require  senatorial  approval.  Even  if  I  or  Mr. 
Warnke  or  some  other  person  In  the  negotia- 
tion process  should  make  a  mistake  Inad- 
vertently, that  mistake  would  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  public,  but  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  In  him. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Just  to  follow  up  a  bit 
on  Stan's  question,  could  you  tell  us,  sir,  do 
you  believe  that  there  should  be  a  rough 


parity  between  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States?  Do  you 
think  we  ought  to.  In  the  arms  negotiations, 
strive  for  superior  force  or  do  you  believe 
that  as  long  as  we  have  the  ability  to  in- 
filct  horrendous  damage  on  them  that  it 
really  doesn't  matter  which  side  has  the  most 
bombs? 

A.  At  the  present  time,  my  Judgment  Is 
that  we  have  superior  nuclear  capability. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  more  throw  weight, 
larger  missiles,  larger  warheads.  We  have  more 
missiles,  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  also,  we  have  three  different  mechanisms 
which  are  each  independently  adequate  to 
deliver  atomic  weapons:  airplanes,  subma- 
rines, and  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
I  think  we  are  superior,  in  that  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  we  could  destroy  a  major  part 
of  the  other  nation  If  a  major  attack  was 
made — with  losses  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50  to  100  million  people  If  a  large  exchange 
was  Initiated. 

We  have  the  capability,  as  do  the  Soviets, 
to  detect  the  launching  of  opposing  missiles 
and  then  I,  as  President,  and  the  leaders  in 
Russia  would  have  to  be  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  of  a  retaliatory  attack  to 
make.  But  In  the  exchange  tens  of  millions 
of  people  would  be  killed  and  the  threat  of 
this  kind  of  holocaiist  Is  what  makes  It  Im- 
portant that  we  do  keep  an  adequate  deter- 
rent capability,  and  it  also  is  crucial  for  all 
of  us  to  remember  that  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
drastic  reduction  In  dependence  on  atomic 
weapons. 

In  almost  every  major  speech  that  I  have 
made  since  I  have  been  Involved  in  national 
politics,  I  expressly  committed,  first  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation:  secondly,  to  have  demon- 
strable reduction  in  dependence  on  atomic 
weapons  and  set  as  our  committed  long- 
range  goal  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  earth. 

I  had  a  meeting  this  morning  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  he  told  me  very  clearly  that  the 
goal  of  the  Chinese  government  was  to  re- 
duce dependence  on  nuclear  weapons  to  zero. 

If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  stop  the  present  growth 
and  then  to  have  substantial  reductions.  I 
believe  then,  we  can  go  to  the  French, 
British,  the  Chinese  and  others  and  say, 
•"Would  you  Join  us  In  stopping  testing  and 
In  moving  in  clearly  monitorable  ways  to 
reduce  dependence  on  atomic  weapons?" 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  that  up,  a 
little  bit  earlier.  If  I  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, you  said  that  you  thought  that  each 
of  the  two  countries,  us  and  the  Soviets, 
might  have  to  take  some  initiatives.  I  am 
trying  to  translate  that  into  some  other 
problems  we  face.  Is  the  United  States  today 
prepared  to  take  the  initiative  perhaps  in 
restraining  the  development  of  the  cruise 
missile  In  order  to  get  something  going  In 
the  SALT  talks? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  single  out  one  par- 
ticular weapon  which  Is  still  In  the  devel- 
opment stage,  but  I  will  give  you  a  couple 
of  examples  that  are  symbolic  in  nature, 
not  too  profound.  One  Is  that  I  suggested  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  let  us  know  and 
that  we  let  them  know  before  we  launch  any 
kind  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in 
a  test  phase.  We  launch  our  missiles  from 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  We  don't  launch 
them  from  the  standard  silos.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  launch  missiles  from  their  stand- 
ard operating  silos  for  these  purposes.  I 
think  a  prior  notice  that  this  launch  was 
going  to  take  place — 24  hours  or  48  hours — 
would  help  a  great  deal. 

I  have  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
us  in  a  comprehensive  test  ban  to  stop  all 
nuclear  testing  for  at  least  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  two  years,  three  years,  fotir 
years.  The  Soviets  are  Interested  in  using 
nuclear  explosives  to  divert  the  course  of  a 
river  In  northern  Russia.  I  don't  think  they 


need  to  test  any  more.  If  they  want  to  put 
that  as  a  proviso  in  the  agreement,  that  they 
would  like  to  go  ahead  and  divert  that  river. 
I  think  that  would  be  something  we  could 
negotiate  and  let  xis  have  observers  there 
to  learn  from  them  and  vice  versa.  But  1 
think  that  the  Initiation  of  proposals  that 
might  be  mutually  acceptable  of  this  kind 
is  very,  very  important. 

We  have  two  unresolved  questions  derived 
from  the  Vladivostok  agreement  called  SALT 
II,  and  that  Is  the  cruise  missile  and  the 
Backfire  bomber.  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Soviet  Union,  conclude  a 
quick  agreement.  If  they  think  it  advisable, 
and  omit  the  Backfire  bomber  and  the  cruise 
mLsslle  from  the  negotiations  at  this  stage. 
And  then  In  the  SALT  m  talks.  If  necessary, 
put  those  two  items  back  in  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

But  I  think  It  Is  Important  for  us.  with- 
out any  pres"?ure  on  me.  not  to  proceed  too 
hastily.  In  a  very  careful  and  methodical  way 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
sincere. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  to  pursue  the  subject,  but  I 
am.  When  Mr.  Warnke  wrote  that,  he  was 
apparently  talking  about  weapons  systems 
as  well  as  nuclear  warheads.  He  was  talking 
about  perhaps  restraining  the  development 
of  a  particular  weapons  system,  hoping  for 
reciprocity  by  the  Soviets. 

My  question  Is,  would  you  consider  saying 
to  the  Soviets,  say  the  B-1  or  any  other 
weapons  system,  we  are  not  going  to  develop 
It  for  six  months,  we  want  to  see  something 
from  you  In  the  way  of  reciprocity? 

A.  Again,  let  me  avoid  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular weapons  system  on  our  side.  Let  me 
refer  to  a  weapons  system  on  their  side.  The 
Soviets  have  a  missile  with  limited  range. 
It  Is  not  Intercontinental  in  nature,  called 
the  SS-20.  They  have  begun  to  install  those 
missiles  in  mobile  Installations  where  they 
can  move  them  In  a  concealed  way  from  one 
part  of  an  area  to  another.  It  makes  It  very 
difficult  to  pinpoint  their  exact  location. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Soviets  cease  de- 
ployment of  the  mobile  missile,  even  though 
it  is  not  of  the  intercontinental  type.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  It  from  the  In- 
tercontinental missile  called  the  SS-16.  If 
they  would  agree  to  a  cessation  of  the  use 
or  deployment  of  the  mobile  type  missiles 
which  could  be  moved  around  In  different 
locations  before  launch,  that  would  be  a 
very  Important  point  for  us  to  join  them  in 
a  mutual  agreement.  It  would  mean  we  would 
not  then  perhaps  spend  the  large  amounts 
of  money  to  develop  a  mobile  missile.  But  If 
the  Soviets  should  move  to  a  development  of 
that  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other undetected,  then  that  would  put  a 
great  pressure  on  us  to  develop  a  mobile 
missile  of  our  own. 

I  think  on  both  sides  there  has  to  be  some 
initiation.  But  as  Individual  weapons  sys- 
tems are  restrained,  using  Initiative,  you 
have  got  to  be  s\ire  that  the  overall  balance 
of  deterrent  is  not  disturbed. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  whispering 
campaign  that  has  begun  in  opposition 
to  the  anticipated  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  as  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  are  ready  to  condemn  him 
now,  before  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
complete  his  testimony.  This  is  patently 
unfair  to  both  Mr.  Warnke  and  the 
President. 

Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  an  editorial  that  generally 
supports  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke. 
noting  his  excellent  qualifications  for  the 
job  and  his  strong  support  of  a  reduction 
in  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  a  person  with  those  views 
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In  the  important  role  of  Diiector  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarman  lent  Agency. 
Yes,  it  is  important  that  i;e  maintain 
enough  weapons  in  our  nuclear  arsenal 
to  deter  an  attack  on  the  U;  lited  States. 
But  simply  adding  weaponi  to  our  ar- 
senal does  not  lead  to  stability,  but  in- 
stead increases  the  likelihool  of  nuclear 
war.  It  is  only  through  anrs  limitation 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  can  guarantee  a  lasting  peace.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Wamke  understands  and 
concurs  with  this  view. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  w  11  treat  Mr. 
Warnke  fairly,  by  ignoring  t  ae  unsigned 
memoranda  and  whispered  "umors  that 
attempt  to  discredit  him.  V'e  will  have 
the  chance  to  question  hiir,  to  explore 
his  background,  and  to  disci  ss  with  him 
his  views  on  nuclear  weapois.  Let  us  at 
least  wait  until  he  has  hadhls  chance 
to  defend  himself  before  we  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  P  )st  editorial 
on  Mr.  Warnke  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  he  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Warnke  Nomina  ion 

The  nomination  of  Paul  Warn  je  as  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  puts  the  right  man  n  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  Mr.  War  ike,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Def e)  tse,  believes 
strongly  that  arms  control  se  ves  the  na- 
tion's security.  As  obvious  as  it  may  seem  to 
say  so,  this  is  exactly  the  conviction  one 
wants  in  the  man  leading  the  s  ngle  govern- 
ment agency  charged  with  arms  control.  At 
a  moment  when  a  major  debate  Is  developing 
about  the  Soviet-American  stiategic  equa- 
tion. It  is  vital  to  have  in  this  )ost  someone 
with  the  stature.  Intellectual  fo:  ce  and  argu- 
mentative powers  of  Paul  Wan  ke  to  assure 
that  this  point  of  view  recelva  the  hearing 
It  deserves  at  the  top  of  the  go  ^ernment 

Now.  Mr.  Warnke's  views,  long  on  the  pub- 
lic record,  are  controversial.  Hi  doubts  for 
instance,  that  it  serves  either  deterrence  or 
diplomacy  to  add  new  arms  orce  a  nuclear 
power  has  a  force  sufficient  t)  assure  the 
devastation  of  any  other  powei  that  might 
strike  It  first.  He  suspects  thai  the  negoti- 
ating process  Itself  may  sometimes  impel 
rather  than  restrain,  arms  prog  ams.  He  has 
asked  whether  U.S.  arms  prog  ams  do  not 
Incite  some  part  of  the  Soviet-Ai  nerican  arms 
competition.  These  are  mattei  5  worthv  of 
rigorous  public  examination.  Ai  d  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Warnke.  whl  e  serving  as 
ACDA  director,  would  evidently  also  head 
the  administration's  team  in  th(  SALT  talks 
another  question  arises.  The  ;overnmenfs 
SALT  position  will  surely  refleci  a  mixing  of 
his  views  with  those  of  other  .  Could  the 
American  negotiating  position  ye  weakened 
If  the  Russians  knew  that  the  nan  present- 
ing it  personally  holds  other  vi  sws? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Comnii  tee  will  con- 
duct Mr  Warnke's  conflrmat:  on  hearing 
But  Sen^  Sam  Nunn  and  Heiirv  Jackson 
among  others,  who  sit  on  Armed  Services' 
also  wish  to  question  him.  That's  fine  The 
difl-erent  viewpoints  on  arms  co  itrol  deserve 
exposition  by  their  strongest  pro  wnents  The 
public,  not  to  speak  of  the  gove  rnment,  will 
learn  from  the  exchange.  It  cc  uld  amount 
to  a  kind  of  pre-negotlatlon  Sj  lLT  ratifica- 
tion debate  that  co\ild  help  the  admlnl.stra- 
tlon  prepare  for  the  talks.  No  on  j  need  worrv 
about  the  burdens  such  a  deba1  e  would  im- 
pose upon  Mr.  Warnke:  he  is  eminently  fit 
to  carry  the  arms  control  brief. 

Even  as  public  hearings  are  bel  ng  prepared, 
however,  an  anonymous  memo  s  being  clr- 
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culated  that  accuses  Mr.  Warnke  of  favoring 
"unilateral"  disarmament.  We  find  this  char- 
acterization of  his  views  inaccurate  and  scur- 
rilous. And  we  find  the  circulation  of  this 
sort  of  anonymous  memo  a  positive  disserv- 
ice to  policy  debate.  This  is  not  the  first 
occasion  in  which  Carter  appointment  initia- 
tives have  been  met  with  this  tactic.  Are 
some  of  the  people  with  reservations  about 
Mr.  Warnke  so  lacking  In  confidence  on  the 
merits  that  they  must  resort  to  sneaky 
smears? 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Wamke.  > 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1977,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  7,  1977,  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1977,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  February  8,  1977. 
received  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomina- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7, 1977,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  9,  1977,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomina- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  7,  1977,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  10,  1977,  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

'The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

The  following  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  received  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS   AND   BILL  SIGNED 

On  February  8.  a  message  stating  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution,  which  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore : 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  making  ur- 
gent power  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  February  9,  a  message  stating  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill,  which  was  subsequently  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  649.  An  act  to  authorize  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  certain  members  of  Senate  committee 
staffs  at  the  rates  paid  to  them  on  January 
4,  1977. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the  House 
has  passed  without  amendment  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  10)  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  in  which  the  American  In- 


dian Policy  Review  Commission  must 
submit  its  final  report  and  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
Commission. 

The  message  stated  further  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  10) ,  supra. 

On  February  10,  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  10)  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

At  2:03  p.m.  today,  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  delivered 
by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  583.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  reenllstment  and 
enlistment  bonuses; 

H.R.  692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  loan  authorization  and 
surety  bond  guarantee  authority;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  disaster  assistance,  certificate  of 
competency  and  Small  Business  set-aside 
programs; 

H.J.  Res.  239.  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  Economic 
Report;  and 

H.J.  Res.  240.  A  Joint  resolution  to  give 
congressional  approval  to  certain  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  negotiated 
in  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  9,  1977,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  649)  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  certain  members  of 
Senate  committee  staffs  at  the  rates  paid 
to  them  on  January  4,  1977;  and 

On  February  10,  1977,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  10) 
to  extend  the  period  of  time  in  v/hich  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commis- 
sion must  submit  its  final  report  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  committee. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  were  each 
read  twice  by  their  title  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  583.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
special  pay  provisions  for  reenllstment  and 
enlistment  bonuses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  loan  authorization  an,d 
surety  bond  gaurantee  authority;  and  to  im- 
prove the  disaster  assistance,  certificate  of 
competency  and  Small  Business  set-aside 
programs;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  239) 
extending  the  filing  date  of  the  1977 
Joint  Economic  Report,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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COMMUNICATION      RECEIVED      BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
receipt  of  the  following  communication: 
Dep.\rtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7, 1977. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Valeo:  I  have  been  asked  to 
reply  to  your  letter  of  January  28  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  forwarding  a  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  48,  relative  to  the  release 
of  Abu  Daoud,  for  transmittal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate, copies  -of  the  resolution  and  of  the 
record  of  the  Senate  debate  on  this  issue 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Government  of  France  through 
the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munications which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

EC-614.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  additional  cost  of 
reapportionment  for  a  prior  reapportion- 
ment for  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration making  the  new  total  cost  to  be 
$6.4  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-615.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  repoic  of  Its  final  deter- 
mination in  respect  to  the  claim  case  342-G, 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Plaintiff,  v. 
the  United  States  of  America,  Defendant 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-616.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposal 
to  transfer  the  obsolete  guided  missile 
cruiser  EX-LITTLE  ROCK  and  the  destroyer 
EX-THE  SULLIVANS  to  the  City  of 
Buffalo;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-617.  A  letter  from  the  Secertary  of  the 
Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  Flight  Instruction  Program 
for  the  period  January  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-618.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Installations  and 
Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment from  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
for  July-September  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-619.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  trans- 
actions supported  by  Eximbank  during 
December  1976  to  Communist  countries 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  that,  due  to  certain 
omissions.  Council  Act  1-225  "An  act  to 
amend  laws  of  the  Council  affecting  elec- 
tions and  Latino  community  development" 


is  being  re-transmitted  for  referral  and  re- 
view by  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

EC-621.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  Council  Act 
1-225  "An  act  to  amend  laws  of  the  Coun- 
cil affecting  elections  and  Latino  commu- 
nity development"  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

EC-622.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  (1)  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Practices  and  Procedures  and  (2) 
|Employment  of  Mrs.  Gladjfs  Yeldell  and 
Mayor's  Order  76-22  (with  accompanying 
reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

EC-623.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  ol 
the  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Council  Act 
1-224  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  operate  a  program 
of  resoclallzatlon  furloughs  for  the  residents 
of  the  institutions  and  facilities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  operated  by 
the  District  o«f  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections"  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Oslumbia. 

EC-624.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Council  Act  1-222 
"An  act  to  correct  and  abate  nuisances  on 
private  property"  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

EC- 625.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Council  Act  1-221 
"An  act  to  transfer  the  approval  of  taxicab 
insurance  rates  from  the  Council  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance"  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

EC-626.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Council  Act  1-223 
"An  act  to  protect  the  habitablllty  of  rental 
units  subject  to  notices  to  vacate"  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

EC-627.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  sixty  days  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-628.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Annual  Report  covering  the  period 
July  1,  1975  through  June  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-629.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  the  President's  decision  on  his 
granting  Federal  recognition  to  "Expo  '81," 
an  International  General  Category  I  (Uni- 
versal Exposition  proposed  to  be  held  in  1981 
In  the  County  of  San  Bernardino,  California 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-630.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Implementation  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  of  a  system  of  records  on 
impwrters,  brokers,  consignees,  etc..  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Privacy  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

BC-631.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  financial  statements  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  for  the  year 


ended  June  30.  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

EC-632.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  concerning  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  or  regulatory  ac- 
tions of  the  Board  on  the  inefficient  use  of 
energy  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-633.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  rec- 
ommending the  repeal  of  sections  3478  and 
3479  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  204 
and  205) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-634.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending 
deportation,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-635.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EC-636.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  follow-up  report  to 
the  report  entitled  "Toward  a  National  Man- 
power Policy"  (with  an  accompnylng  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

EC-637.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  follow-up  report  to  the  re- 
port entitled  "Report  and  Recommendations. 
May  3,  1974"  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

EC-638.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  (1)  re- 
port of  the  General  Services  Administration. 
(2)  report  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  (3) 
report  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 
and  (4)  report  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-61.  House  Resolution  No.  4  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire expressing  disapproval  of  blanket  am- 
nesty; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
"House  Resolution  No.  4  Expressing  Dis- 
approval OF  Blanket  Amnesty 

'Whereas,  millions  of  members  of  oui 
armed  forces  fought  and  thousands  died  in 
the  Vietnam  confilct;  and 

"Whereas,  they  and  their  families  have 
made  tremendous  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  blanket  amnesty  for  draft  dodg- 
ers and  deserters  would  belittle  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  who  performed  their  patriotic 
duty  and  would  endanger  our  future  national 
defense:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"That  no  unconditional  blanket  pardon  or 
amnesty  for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
ought  to  be  declared. 

"Further  Be  It  Resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
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House  of  Representatives,  and 
dent  of  the  United  States." 
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POM-62.    House    Joint 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  ol 
Idaho    urging    the    United 
Wildlife  Service  to  withhold 
any    grizzly    bear    critical 
Yellowstone  and  Olacier  National 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 

House  Joint  MEMORiAi  No.  2 
By  Resources  and  Conservatl^ 
"A  Joint  memorial  stating  the 

legislature  of  the  State  of 

hearing  record  of  the  Unltdd 

and  Wildlife  Service  proposed 

of  critical  habitat  for  the 

directing    copies    to    be 

specified 

"Whereas,    an   overwhelmlnj 
Idahoans,     Individually     and 
groups,  who  appeared  before 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
fled  that  the  Grizzly  Bear 
past  50  years  has  remained 
and.  in  fact,  during  the  last  t|iree 
been  on  the  increase;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  apparent 
Bear   lives   compatibly   with 
resource  uses  that  Include  losing 
hunting,    fishing,    camping, 
trails,     water     developments 
camps  and  off-road  vehicles; 

"Whereas,  there  has  develop^ 
lous  existence  between  the 
resource   users   and    the   majck-lty 
testifying    feel    that    the    Grizzly 
sufficient  biological  habitat  tc 
populaiton  under  existing  U.S. 
and   U.S.    Park    Service 
grams;  and 

"Whereas,    there    is   widespread 
ment  among  students  of  big 
to  whether  or  not  the  Grizzly 
a  threatened  species  and,  even 
been  no  sport  hunting  of  the 
Idaho  since  1946;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  felt  that  th  ; 
pects  of   Grizzly  Bear  mana 
be  separated  from  the  social 
needs  of  the  American  public 
time  nor  in  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,     the     citizens 
Southeastern  Idaho  have  a  s<i;ial 
nomic  life  pattern  that  Is 
the  federal  lands  within  the 
Bear  habitat  which  Includes  a 
of  the  Lodgepole  pine  base  oi 
National  Forest  with  an  annua  1 
potential  estimated  at  22-milll  on 
with  more  than  200-mllllon  b^ard 
under  contract;  and 

"Whereas,  the  above  mentioned 
vldes  nearly  all  of  the  raw 
Idaho  Stud  Mill  In  St.  Anthon; 
Call  Pole  Company  In  Idaho  Pils, 
30  small  timber  product 
proximately  250  Individual 
cut  poles,  posts  and  such  tlmtfer 

"Whereas,    the    above-mentii)ned 
provides  a  major  share  of  the 
of  Fremont  County  and  a 
the  pine  in  the  area  has  been 
Mountain  Pine  Beetle  in  past 
now  desirable  to  have  this 
moved  by  commercial  operatloiis 
a  fire  hazard  and  to  permit  new 
to  grow,  both  of  which  will  wor  c 
fit  of  Grizzly  Bears  as  well  as 
in  the  area;  and 
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'Whereas,    the    Interagency 
Study   Team   in   its  report  of 
1976,  stated  that  logging  modifies 
only  temporarily  and  has  the 
improving  bear  habitat  within 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT 
the   members  of  the   First 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho 
House    of   Representatives   ani  1 
concurring,    that   we   respectfi  illy 
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to  the  Presi-     U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  withhold 

designation    of    any    Grizzly    Bear    critical 

habitat    outside    of    the    Yellowstone    and 

No.    2      Glacier  National  Parks  until  all  of  the  ques- 

the  State  of      tlons    concerning    the    advisability    of    such 

Fish   and      establishment   are   answered   In   a  scientific 

leslgnation  of      and  reasonable  manner. 

outside  "Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 

Parks;  to      of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  he  is 

hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 

copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 

.  the   United   States,    to   the   Director   of  the 

Committee      -p^^  ^^^  wildlife  Service  for  entry  in  the 

Indlngs  of  the     public  hearing  record,  to  the  President  of 

[daho  for  the      the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

States  Fish      Representatives    of    the    Congress    of    the 

designation      United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 

bear,  and      rior  of  the  United  States, 
to    persons  POM-63.    House    Joint    Resolution    No.    2 

adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  providing  for  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"House  Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 

"A  Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   of   the   United   States   rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women 
"Whereas.    Both    Houses    of    the    Ninety- 
Second   Congress   of   the   United   States  of 
America,  at  the  second  session  of  such  Con- 
gress, adopted  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
to   amend   the   Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"JOINT    HESOLUnoN 

"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) .  That 
the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three -fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

"ARTICLE 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.   This  amendment  shall   take   ef- 
fect two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana: 

"Section  1.  That  the  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

"Section  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  as  required  by  section  106b, 
Title  1,  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-64.  A    resolution     adopted    by    the 

Grizzly    Bear      Youngstown  City  Council,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 

February   1 1 ,     urging  the  National  Congress  to  renew  f und- 

the  habitat      Ing  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act  of  1974,  under 

potential  for      the  Office  of  Youth  Development  of  the  De- 

i  short  period,     partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

AESOLVED  by     to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 

Regular   Session      Welfare. 

L^lslature,  the  POM-65.  Senate   Joint    Resolution    No.    4 

the    Senate      adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 

urge   the      Nevada    congratulating    Jimmy    Carter    and 
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Walter  Mondale  on  their  Inaugurations  as 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of 
the  United  States;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"Senate     Joint     resolution     congratulating 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Mondale  on  their 
Inaugurations  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  of  the  United  States 
"Whereas,   On  the  20th   day  of  January, 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Mondale  will  be 
formally  Inaugurated  as  President  and  Vice 
President,  respectively,  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  men  assume  leadership  of 
a  nation  dedicated  to  human  advancement 
and  the  realization  of  peace  and  liberty  for 
men  and  women  everywhere;  and 

"Whereas,  On  the  inauguration  day  of 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Mondale,  Nevadans 
will  look  with  concern  as  these  leaders  em- 
bark the  nation  on  a  Journey  into  her  third 
centviry;  a  century  sure  to  be  filled  with  un- 
known challenges  and  dangers;  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  elective  process,  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  and  trust  in  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Walter  Mondale  successfully  to 
direct  this  nation  through  these  trying  times; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assem,bly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  59th  session  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  extend  their  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Walter  Mondale  on  their  Inaugurations  as 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of 
these  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  contents  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  dispatched  by  telegraph  by  the  legis- 
lative counsel  to  Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter 
Mondale,  and  that  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Walter  Mondale;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
COUNCIL  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILITY— SPECIAL  REPORT 

<REPT.    NO.    95-8) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
submitted  a  special  report  on  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  together  with  additional 
views,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  submitted  a  report 
based  on  oversight  hearings  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Covmcil  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  It  calls  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  Council  with 
a  somewhat  large  staff,  and  rejects  man- 
datoi'y  wage  and  price  controls  or  even 
standby  authority  to  invoke  them. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  U.S. 
economy  in  early  1977  is  that  inflation 
has  been  curbed  but  not  yet  suppressed. 
We  must  not  expect  to  master  inflation 
by  the  use  of  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies alone.  The  cost  of  trying  to  beat  in- 
flation in  this  way  is  an  intolerably  high 
level  of  unemployment.  So  we  must  sup- 
plement these  policies  by  measures  that 
will  be  applied  at  the  industry  level  and 
at  the  level  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  report  states  that — 

•  •  •  the  committee  sees  no  useful  pur- 
pose in  supplying  the  President  or  the  Coun- 
cil even  with  standby  authority  to  apply 
mandatory    controls.    Our    experience    with 
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directives  and  freezes  and  orders  ought  to  be 
enough  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed. 

Instead,  the  report  aims  at  the  use  of 
governmental  inflation  to  strengthen  the 
competitive  forces  in  the  economy,  and 
proposes  that  the  Council,  by  objective 
analysis  and  public  information,  should 
persuade  both  Government  agencies  and 
private  industries  to  avoid  actions  that 
are  likely  to  give  a  push  to  inflation. 

The  present  size  of  the  Council  is  ludi- 
crously inadequate  to  deal  with  the  di- 
verse inflationary  problems  of  a  $1.8 
trillion  economy.  And  the  infiationaiT 
impact  statements  presently  required  to 
accompany  Federal  regulatory  proposals 
fail  to  provide  an  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  potential  results  of  regulation.  What 
is  needed  then  is  a  requirement  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  should  conduct  a 
thorough  cost/benefit  study  of  all  sub- 
stantial proposals,  and  that  a  strength- 
ened Coimcil  should  analyze  and  com- 
ment on  these  studies. 

As  for  developments  in  the  private 
sector,  the  Council  could  contribute  to 
the  scaling  down  of  inflationary  wage  and 
price  demands  by  publicizing  its  own  ob- 
jective analyses  of  their  consequences. 
This  is  not  a  call  to  establish  fixed  guide- 
lines, but  a  proposal  to  mobilize  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  in  the  interest 
of  moderating  unjustified  increases.  The 
Council's  role  in  the  long-term  policy  of 
bringing  inflation  to  a  halt  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  even  as  an  auxiliary  to  bi-oader 
policies  to  solve  the  inflation  problem. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget : 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  revising  the  Congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977  (Rept.  No.  95-9) . 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  54.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  521,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  repair  of  leaks  (Rept.  No.  95- 
10). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "The  Accounting  Establish- 
ment" as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  95- 
11). 

S.  Res.  53.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "NATO  and  the  New  Soviet 
Threat"   (Rept.  No.  95-12). 

S,  Res.  65.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  routine  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
95-13). 

S.  Res.  71.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  routine  expenses  (Rept. 
No.  95-14). 

With  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  72.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
sultants (Rept.  No.  95-15)    (title  amended) . 


Without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  78.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  committees 
of  the  Senate  for  Inquiries  and  investigations 
during  the  transition  period. 

S.  Res.  79.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Manual  for  use  during  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress. 

S.  Res.  80.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Sidney  and  TiUie  Rosenthal. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

W.  Graham  Clajrtor,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

<The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Lebanon. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Political  Contributions  Statement 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Richard  B.  Parker. 

Post:  Beirut. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses,  none;  Names: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball  Kenway,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  Parker.  Jill  Parker,  Richard  J.  Parker. 

4.  Parents,  Names,  Mrs.  John  A.  Robenson, 
mother,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  Names,  decreased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses,  Names,  Maj.  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  David  S.  Parker,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses,  Names,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  per- 
sons to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contribu- 
tions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Richard  B.  Parker. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  (or  affirmed)  before 
me  this  27th  day  of  January  A.D.  1977.  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

[SEAL]  Stella  Makara. 

Commission  expires  July  31.  1977.  (Title) 
Notary  Public. 

By  Mr.  CULVER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  the  insurance  of  grad- 
uated payment  mortgages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  665.  A  bill  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
Individuals  to  contribute  $1,  In  connection 
with  the  payment  of  their  Federal  Income 
tax,  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Hatfield,   and    Mr. 

BURDICK)  : 

S.  666.  A  bill  to  allcw  Federal  employment 
preference  to  certain  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of.  or  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  application  of, 
certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employment 
preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon) : 
S.  667.  A  bin  to  declare  certain  federally 
owned  land  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Te-Moak  Bands  of  Western 
Shoshone  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

S.  668.  A  blU  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  California-Ne- 
vada Interstate  Compact;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request)  (for  Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  : 
S.  669.  A  bill  to  help  relieve  the  burden  of 
high  property  taxes  by  allowing  each  home- 
owner a  Federal  Inccme  tax  credit  or  rebate 
for  property  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
S.  670.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Industrial  Safe- 
ty Encouragement  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  limit  tinder  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  discretion  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Board   in  determining   the  rate  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  an  air  carrier 
for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Weick- 
ER,    Mr.    McClellan,    Mr.    Muskie. 
and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  General  Services  Administration 
of   existing   solar  energy   devices   for  use  In 
government  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  673.  A  bin  to  limit  potential  or  existent 
conflicts  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  elected 
and  appointed  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government,  to  require  financial  disclosure, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for 
Hansen) : 

S.  674.  A  bUl  to  reinstate  th 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  beglnnlAg 
dar  year  1978;  to  the  Commltt  le 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  encourake 
of  Insulation  and  to  promote 
ment  of  solar  and  geothermal 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  £ 
Act  to  authorize  loans  to  small 
cerns  which  suffered  economlp 
result  of  the  floating  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Small 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
of  the  United  States  to  raise 
for  personal  articles  which  mat 
duty   free   by   returning 
other  purposes:  to  the  Commlttfee 
By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for 
Mr.  TowiR) : 

S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
Federal    Aviation   Act   of    1958 
to  foreign  registered  aircraft 
United  States;    to  the  Comml 
merce.  Science,  and  Transpor 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  679.  A  bill  to  provide  equil 
opportunities   for   students   In 
elementary   and   secondary 
Committee  on  Human 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  680.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
employers  for  wages  paid  to  5 
of  age  or  under  or  to  person  1 
for  15  weeks  or  more  who 
to  Increase  the  work  force  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 

S.    681.    A    bill    to    amend 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of   1968  by 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  Rlvei 
tentlal   addition  to  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System;   to  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 

S.    682.    A    bill    to    amend 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of   197S 
the  use  of  vessels  of  the 
carry  Imported  oil;   and  for 
to    the   Committee    on 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  683.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
1930  and  the  Tariff  Schedules 
States  to  reduce  the  burden 
Involved   In  the  customs   entrkr 
travelers    and    goods    entering 
States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bv  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  administer  all 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ness   both   foreign   and  domestic 
such  laws  relating  to  the 
Ing  Institutions  and  their 
ties,  bank  holding  companies 
tlvltles,  Edge  Act  corporations 
tMtles,   and   the   examination 
and  regulation  of  banking 
Federal  law:  to  the  Commltte* 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
of  1976  to  conform  the 
for  certain  tax  deductions  foi 
partial  interests  in  property  foi 
purposes  with  the  termlnatlor 
lated  provisions;    to  the 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for 
Williams)  : 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  provide  financial 
to  utility  regulatory  bodies  and 
itles  to  carry  out  energy 
onstratlon  projects,  and  for  other 
to   the   Committee   on  Energy 
Resources. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  687.  A  bin  to  establish  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  legal  regime  governing  liabil- 
ity and  compensation  for  damages  and  clean- 
up costs  caused  by  oil  pollution,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation;  and  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  688.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  a  restriction  re- 
lating to  certain  lands  granted  to  the  State 
of  Montana;    to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 
S.  689.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  encourage,  develop,  and 
attain  an  air  transportation  system  which 
relies  on  competitive  market  forces  to  de- 
termine the  variety,  quality,  and  price  of  air 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hart) : 

S.  690.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson 

County  Mental  Health  Center,  Incorporated. 

and   103  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  691.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  critical  habitat  for  mi- 
gratory  waterfowl   and   other   wetlands-de- 
pendent migratory  birds  of  the  Pacific  flyway 
in  the  Grasslands  area  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  provide  third-class  maUlng 
privileges  to   Gold  Star   Wives  of   America, 
Inc.;    to   the    Committee   on   Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  693.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  certain  communi- 
ties of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in  Minne- 
sota; to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 
S.  694"  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  status  of  Indo- 
chlnese  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bttrdick.  Mr. 
POBD,  Mr.  HtTMPHREY,  and  Mr.  Met- 
zenbattm)  : 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  Act   of   1950,   as   amended:    to   the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jae  Yoon 
Sim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  697.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  order  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Air  Quality:   to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivan  Mau- 
rlclo   Mas-Jaccard,    his    wife.    Carmen    Has- 
Jaccard,   and   their   children,   Clifford   Mas- 
Jaccard  and  Jonny  Mas-Jaccard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  699.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  Miles  City.  Mont., 
as  the  "Mike  Mansfield  Veterans'  Hospital": 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  700.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13.  1949,  relating  to  the  conveyance  of 
certain  land  to  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PELL : 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  educational  Institutions  In 
order  to  assist  such  Institutions  to  meet 
the  emergency  caused  by  the  high  costs  of 
fuel  and  fuel  shortages  and  harsh  weather 


conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON : 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  so  that  Federal  mine 
safety  inspectors  will  be  protected  by  crimi- 
nal statutes;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  703.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biden)  : 
S.  704.  A  bill  to  offset  the  human  and  eco- 
nomic hardships  created   by  critical  short- 
ages of  energy  supplies  of  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions;    to  the  Committees  on 
Human    Resources;    Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs;  Small  Business;  and  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  JAVrrs  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.   Stafford,   Mr.   Matsttnaga,   Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 

INOTTYE,    Mr.    HaTHWAY.    Mr.    RiECLE, 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to   revise    and   strengthen   the 
program  under  that  Act  for  the  regulation 
of   clinical   laboratories;    to   the   Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
8.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  Increases  In  the 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new 
budget   authority   set   forth    In    concurrent 
resolutions    on    the    budget,    except    during 
time  of  war:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  707.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Abourezk),  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Matsun- 
AOA,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Zok- 

INSKY)  : 

S.  708.  A  bni  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
rural  health  clinic  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request)  : 
S.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  and  to  aid  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  Acts  Implemented  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  710.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969:   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  711.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  Bank 
Examination  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Eastland, 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  lock  and  dam  for  Locks 
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and  Dam  26,  Mississippi  River  near  Alton, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
S.  714.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Aot 
to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee     on     Environment     and     Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  715.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  and  section 
4417  a.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  In  order  to 
further  Improve  port  and  waterway  safety; 
to  the  Committees  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation.  ' 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  consideration  of 
certain  matters  In  the  determination  of 
cost-of-living  allowances  for  employees  sta- 
tioned outside  the  continental  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
McGovERN,   Mr.   Bumpers,   Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  De- 
Concini,   Mr.    Anderson,    Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  the  insurance 
of  graduated  payment  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

YOUNG    families'    HOUSING    ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  Is  intended 
to  expand  homeownership  opportunities 
for  young  families.  Housing  costs  have 
continued  tc  rise  at  an  increasingly  rapid 
rate  over  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
proportion  of  American  families  who  are 
able  to  afford  a  median-priced,  new  home 
has  declined  from  54.7  percent  in  1970 
to  39.6  percent  in  1975— after  income 
tax  consideration.  The  decline  over  the 
same  period  in  the  proportion  of  fam- 
ilies able  to  afford  existing  homes,  while 
less,  has  also  been  substantial. 

Those  who  have  been  most  adversely 
affected  by  this  "aflfordability  problem" 
have  been  young  families  who  are  seeking 
to  purchase  a  home  for  the  first  time.  A 
just-released  budget  issue  paper  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  observes 
that — 

The  first-time  home  buyer  Is  confronted 
by  the  full  spectrum  of  cost  Increases- 
changes  In  sales  price.  Interest  rate,  prop- 
erty tax,  hazard  Insurance,  maintenance  and 
repairs,  and  heating  and  utnitles. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  study 
found  that  the  cost  of  a  median-priced 
new  home  for  first-time  homebuyers 
has  on  average  risen  almost  twice  as  fast 
0-  their  incomes,  and  that  the  cost  of  an 
existing  home  has  risen  1  Yz  times  as  fast 
as  their  incomes  in  the  period  1970-75. 
CXXin 263— Part  4 


Potential  home  buyers  must  be  able  to 
meet  substantial  downpayment  require- 
ments. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study,  downpayments  on 
median-priced  new  homes  rose  almost 
1^3  times  as  fast  as  annual  income  for 
the  first-time  home  buyer,  and  more  than 
IVi  times  as  fast  as  income  for  existing 
homes. 

There  is  an  increasing  proportion  of 
families  in  the  25-  to  34-year-old  age 
group  seeking  to  buy  their  first  homes, 
and  these  families  are  finding  that  they 
are  unable  to  buy  the  homes  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  bought  just  a  few 
years  ago.  If  the  trends  of  the  past  few 
years  continue,  most  of  these  families 
will  be  priced  out  of  the  homeownership 
market  forever. 

Last  year,  I  worked  with  Dr.  Kenneth 
Rosen  of  Princeton  University  to  develop 
a  proposal  to  assist  these  families  in  buy- 
ing a  home.  I  introduced  the  Young  Fam- 
ilies' Housing  Act  last  July  22  and  3  days 
of  hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Banking  Committee  last  August. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  year  estab- 
lished a  new  FHA-insured  mortgage  in- 
strument, an  "equity-adjusted  mort- 
gage," which  would  reduce  monthly  pay- 
ments during  the  early  years  of  a  mort- 
gage and  increase  those  payments  pro- 
portionately during  the  later  years.  The 
new  mortgage  instrument,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  graduated  payment  mortgage, 
was  structured  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  young  family's  income  and 
the  value  of  its  home  is  likely  to  rise  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

A  second  provision  of  the  bill  allowed 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  tax-exempt 
savings  account — an  "individual  housing 
account" — which  would  allow  first-time 
home  buyers  to  accumulate  equity  for  the 
downpayment  on  a  house.  This  savings 
account,  which  operates  on  a  similar 
principle  to  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
count, would  permit  a  potential  home 
buyer  to  deposit  up  to  $2,500  a  year  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000.  This  amount  would 
be  deductible  from  income  for  income  tax 
purposes,  and  the  interest  income  would 
be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Subsequent  to  our  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee hearings,  President  Ford  an- 
nounced last  September  that  FHA  would 
initiate  an  experimental  mortgage  pro- 
gram which  was  similar  to  the  approach 
contained  in  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  year.  This  graduated  payment 
mortgage  program  will  be  conducted  on 
an  experimental  basis  by  HUD  during 
this  year. 

The  graduated  payment  mortgage 
embraces  the  same  piinciples  as  the 
equity-adjusted  mortgage,  and  the 
mechanics  of  the  instrument  may  be 
easier  to  understand. 

The  bill  which  I  reintroduce  today 
provides  authority  for  FHA  to  make  its 
experimental  graduated  payment  mort- 
gage program  a  permanent  program. 
The  second  section  of  the  bill,  providing 
for  individual  housing  accounts,  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year's  bill, 
with  a  new  provision  to  recapture  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  foregone.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  basis 


in  the  house  at  the  time  of  sale  by  the 
amount  of  the  downpasTnent  which  de- 
rived from  our  individual  housing  ac- 
coimt. 

Homeownership  has  been  the  princi- 
pal way  in  which  American  families  ac- 
quire equity  and  a  stake  in  our  society. 
If  the  majority  of  young  families  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  home- 
ouTiership,  I  believe  that  we  will  lose  one 
of  the  most  important  stabilizing  forces 
in  our  society.  By  enactment  of  the 
Young  Families'  Housing  Act,  we  can 
restore  the  possibility  of  homeownersliip 
for  these  young  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  bill  is  needed  if  today's  first  time 
homebuyers  are  to  have  the  same  chance 
that  we  had  to  buy  a  home.  I  intend  to 
devote  as  much  time  and  energy  as  Is 
necessary  to  assure  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding the  17  cosponsors,  will  work 
with  me  to  reopen  the  opportunity  for 
homeownership  to  our  young  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  tlie  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Families' 
Housing  Act  of   1977". 

GRADUATED  PAYMENT  MORTGAGES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Graduated  Payment  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Act". 

(b)  (1)  The  caption  of  section  245  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"GRADUATED    PAYMENT    MORTGAGES". 

(2)  Section  245  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  245."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "on  an  experimental 
basis"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
a  mortgage  or  loan  insured  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  (1)  97 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  mortgage  determined 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for 
Insurance,  or  (2)  If  the  mortgagor  Is  a  veter- 
an and  the  mortgage  Is  to  be  Insured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
203  of  this  title,  such  higher  percentage  of 
appraised  value  as  Is  provided  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  eligible  for  insurance  imder  section 
203(b)  (2)  In  the  case  of  veterans.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section,  a  mortgage  or  loan  shall — 

"(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower who  shall  have  paid  on  account  of  the 
property  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
In  cash  or  Its  equivalent; 

"(2)  have  a  maturity  not  to  exceed  30 
years;  and 

"(3)  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203 
(b)  of  this  title  for  Insurance,  except  as 
such  requirements  are  specifically  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Any  mortgage  or  loan  Insured  pur- 
suant to  this  section  which  contains  or 
sets  forth  any  graduated  mortgage  provi- 
sions (Including  but  not  limited  to  pro- 
visions for  adding  deferred  Interest  to  prln- 
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clpal)  which  are  approved  u 
and    applicable    regulations, 
subject  to  any  State  constltttlon 
court  decree,  common  law,  or 
policy  limiting  the  amount  of 
may  be  charged,  taken,  recelv 
or  the  manner  of  calculating 
(including  but  not  limited 
against  the  charging  of  Intefest 
est),  If  such  statute,  court 
law,  or  rule  would  not  apply  tc 
or  loan  In  the  absence  of  such 
ment  mortgage  provisions.". 

INDIVIDtTAL    HOUSING   ACfcOUNTS 
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rule  of  public 
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SEC.  3.  (a)  Short  Title. — ' 
be  cited  as  the  "Individual  Hofislng 
Act". 

(b)  Allowance  of  Deduction 

(1)  In  general. — Part  VII  Df  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  addltlona  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  Individuals)  Is  ai  lended  by  re- 
designating section  221  as  222  ind  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  220  the  qollowlng  new 
section : 


'Sec.  221.  Individu.u,  Housing 
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"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 
an  Individual,  there  Is  allowed 
amounts  paid  In  cash   durini ; 
year   by   such   Individual    to 
housing  account. 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)    Maximum    annual 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
section  (a)   to  an  individual 
year  may  not  exceed  $2,500. 
a  married  couple  filing  separalfe 
sum  of  the  amounts  allowab 
them  under  subsection  (a) 
year  may  not  exceed  such  amount 

"(2)    Maximum  lifetime 
amount  allowable  as  a  deductl4n 
section  (a)   to  an  Indix'idual 
years  may  not  exceed  $10,000 
of  a  married  individual,  the  $ 
In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  o 
allowed  as  deductions  for  all 
to  his  spouse. 

"(c)  Definitions  AND  Speciai 

"  ( 1 )    Individual    housing 
purposes  of  this  section,  the 
ual  hotislng  account'  means  a 
or  organized  in  th©  United 
elusive  benefit  of  an  individual 
of   a  married    Individual,   for 
benefit   of   the   Individual 
Jointly,  but  only  if  the  written 
strument  creating  the  trust 
lowing  requirements: 

"(A)  No  contribution  will  b€ 
less  It  Is  In  cash,  and  contribi|tions 
be  accepted  for  the  taxable 
$2,500  on  behalf  of  any  Individual 
cess  of  $10,000  on  behalf  of  an 
all  taxable  years. 

"(B)  The  trustee  is  a  bank 
section  401(d)(1))    or  anothe- 
demonstrates  to  the  satisf actlc  n 
retary  that  the  manner  In  wlilch 
son  will  administer  the  trust 
eht  with  the  requirements  of 

"(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  fuAds 
vested  In  life  insurance  contracts 

"(D)  The  interest  of  an 
balance  In  his  account  Is 

"(E)   The  assets  of  the  truit 
commingled  with   other  prope  rty 
a  common  trust  fund  or  common 
fund. 
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is  a  deduction 

the  taxable 
in   individual 


DEDUCTION. — The 
under  sub- 
any  taxable 
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an 


"(F)   The  entire  Interest  of 
or  married  couple  for  whose  beheflt 
is  maintained  will  be  dlstrlbu  ed 
them,  not  later  than  120  moi.ths 
date  on  which  the  first  contrltpjtlon 
to  the  trust. 

"(d)    Tax  Treatment  op 
"(1)   In     general. — Except 
provided  In  this  subsection,  an;  ■ 
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Dl  ITRIBUTIONS. — 

as    otherwise 
amount  paid 


or  distributed  out  of  an  individual  housing 
account  shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income  by 
the  payee  or  distributee  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  the  payment  or  distribution  Is  re- 
ceived, unless  such  amount  Is  used  exclu- 
sively In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  a 
principal  residence  for  the  payee  or  distribu- 
tee. The  basis  of  any  person  In  such  an  ac- 
count Is  zero. 

"(2)  Excess  contributions  returned  be- 
fore DUE  DATE  OF  RETURN. — Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  an 
Individual  housing  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  If — 

"(A)  such  distribution  Is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (Including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  Individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  deduction  Is  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and 

"(C)  such  distribution  Is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  Income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  Income  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income  of 
the  Individual  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
It  Is  received. 

"(3)  Transfer  of  account  incident  to 
DIVORCE. — The  transfer  of  an  Individual's  In- 
terest In  an  Individual  housing  account  to 
his  former  spouse  under  a  divorce  decree  or 
under  a  written  Instrument  incident  to  a 
divorce  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  taxable 
transfer  made  by  such  Individual  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
and  such  Interest,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
Is  to  be  treated  as  an  individual  housing  ac- 
count of  the  spouse,  and  not  of  such  Indi- 
vidual. After  the  transfer,  the  account  Is  to 
be  treated,  for  p^irposes  of  this  subtitle,  as 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  spouse. 

"(e)   Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts. — 

"  ( 1 )  Exemption  from  tax. — Any  individual 
housing  account  is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der this  subtitle  unless  such  account  has 
ceased  to  be  an  individual  housing  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  any  such 
account  Is  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  511  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on 
unrelated  business  Income  of  charitable,  etc., 
organizations). 

"  ( 2 )   Loss  OF  exemption  of  account  where 

INDIVIDUAL    ENGAGES    IN    PROHISrrED    TRANSAC- 
TION.  

"(A)  In  general. — If,  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  an 
individual  housing  account  Is  established, 
that  individual  engages  In  any  transaction 
prohibited  by  section  4975  with  respect  to 
the  account,  the  account  ceases  to  be  an  In- 
dividual housing  account  as  of  the  first  day 
of  that  taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph the  Individual  for  whose  benefit 
any  account  was  established  Is  treated  as 
the  creator  of  the  account. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  distthbuting  all 
ITS  assets. — In  any  case  In  which  any  account 
ceases  to  be  an  Individual  housing  account 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first 
day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  applies  as  If  there  were  a  dis- 
tribution on  such  first  day  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  In  the  account  (on  such 
first  day) . 

"(3)  Effect  op  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity.— If,  during  any  taxable  year,  the  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  an  individual 
housing  account  Is  established  uses  the  ac- 
coimt  or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for 
a  loan,  the  portion  so  used  is  treated  as 
distributed  to  that  Individual. 

"(f)  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income. — 

"  ( 1 )  Distribution  not  used  to  purchase 
residence. — If   a  distribution   from  an   In- 


dividual housing  account  to  an  Individual 
for  whose  benefit  such  account  was  estab- 
lished is  made,  and  not  used  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  a  principal  residence  for 
such  Individual,  the  tax  liability  of  such  in- 
dividual imder  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  such  distribution  Is  received 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
which  Is  Includable  in  his  gross  Income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Disqualification  cases. — If  an 
amount  Is  Includable  In  the  gross  Income  of 
an  Individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (c),  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  Included  In  his  gross  Income. 

"(3)  Disability  cases. — Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  apply  If  the  payment  or  dis- 
tribution Is  attributable  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
coming disabled  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 72(m)  (7). 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"  (h)  Custodial  Accounts. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  If  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(d)  (1) )  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  manner  In  which  he  will  ad- 
minister the  account  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if  the 
custodial  account  would,  except  for  the  fact 
that  It  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  an  Individual 
housing  account  described  In  subsection  (c) . 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  In  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by  reason 
01  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custodian  of 
such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the  trustee 
thereof. 

"  (1)  Reports. — The  trustee  of  an  Individual 
housing  account  shall  make  such  reports  re- 
garding such  account  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  Individual  for  whom  the  account  Is  main- 
tained with  respect  to  contributions,  distri- 
butions, and  such  other  matters  as  the  Secre  ■ 
tary  may  require  under  regulations.  The  re- 
ports required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  fur- 
nished to  such  individuals  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by  those 
regulations. 

"(J)  Reduction  of  Basis. — The  basis  of  any 
residence  acquired  with  funds  withdrawn 
from  an  individual  housing  account  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  expenditures  made  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  residence  out  of  such 
funds.". 

(2)  Deduction  allowed  in  arriving  at  ad- 
justed gross  income. — Paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 62  of  such  Code  (relating  to  retirement 
savings)  Is  amended — • 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  housing"  after  "Re- 
tirement"  In  the  caption  of  such  paragraph, 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  221  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  certain  payments  to  Individual 
housing  accounts) ". 

(c)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions. — Section 
4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  excess 
contributions  to  Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, certain  section  403(b)  contracts,  cer- 
tain individual  retirement  annuities,  and  cer- 
tain retirement  bonds)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "individu.'vl  housing  ac- 
counts," after  "accounts,"  in  the  caption  of 
such  section, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  (3)  and  (4),  and  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following: 

"f2)  an  Individual  housing  account  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  221  (c) ) ,",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Individual 
Housing  Accounts. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  housing 
account,  the  term  "excess  contributions' 
means  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  taxable  year  to  the  ac- 
count exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  221(b)(1)  for  such 
taxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  contribution  which  is  distributed 
out  of  the  individual  hovising  account  and 
a  distribution  to  which  section  221(d)(2) 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount  not 
contributed.". 

(d)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions. — 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  individual  housing 
ACCOUNTS. — An  individual  for  whose  benefit 
an  individual  housing  account  is  established 
shaU  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  transaction 
concerning  such  account  (which  would 
otherwise  be  taxable  under  this  section)  if, 
with  respect  to  such  transaction,  the  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  an  Individual  bousing 
account  by  reason  of  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 221(e)(2)(A)  or  If  section  221(e)(4) 
applies  to  such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  Individual  hous- 
ing account  described  In  section  221  (c) "  in 
subsection  (c)  (1)  after  "described  In  section 
408(a)". 

(e)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  In- 
dividual Housing  Accounts. — Section  6693 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide 
reports  on  individual  retirement  account 
or  annuities)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  individual  housing 
accounts"  after  "annuities"  In  the  caption 
of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 221(1)  to  file  a  renort  regarding  an 
individual  housing  account  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  required  by  such  section 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due 
to  reasonable  cause.". 

(f)  Adjustment  of  Basis  of  Residence 
Purchased  Through  Use  of  Amounts  in  Ac- 
count.— Section  1016(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(21)  in  the  case  of  a  residence  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  was  made  In  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  from  an  individual  hous- 
ing account  to  the  extent  provided  in  sec- 
tion 221  (J);". 

(g)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(l)The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  strikliig  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  221  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Sec.  221.  Individual  housing  accounts. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts, 
individual  housing  accounts, 
certain  403(b)  contracts,  cer- 
tain individual  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  certain  retirement 
bonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  6693 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Sec.  6693.  FalUu'e  to  provide  reports  on  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts  or 
annuities     or     on     individual 
housing  accounts.", 
(h)     Effective    Date. — ^The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  665.  A  bill  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  individuals  to  contribute  $1,  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rnance. 

UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC  FUND  ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try takes  great  pride  in  the  ability  and 
accomplishments  of  its  Olympic  athletes. 
We  have  enjoyed  substantial  success  in 
the  past  Olj'mpic  competition  and  hope 
to  continue  to  enjoy  this  success  long 
into  the  future.  However,  to  insure  this 
continued  success,  we  must  provide  ade- 
quate funding  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion, administration,  and  maintenance  of 
our  Olympic  teams. 

In  the  past,  there  have  not  been  ade- 
quate funds  to  provide  necessary  train- 
ing facilities  for  the  use  of  our  athletes 
or  for  the  expenses  required  for  them  to 
sustain  themselves.  Much  of  the  cost  of 
preparing  for  the  games  has  thus  fallen 
directly  on  the  participants  themselves. 
Not  only  must  the  athlete  procure  his 
own  training  facility,  but  he  must  also 
provide  for  much  of  his  own  transporta- 
tion and  living  costs.  These  costs  can  be 
very  substantial  and  surely  have  deterred 
many  qualified  athletes. 

In  order  for  us  to  continue  our  superb 
representation  in  the  Olympic  games,  we 
must  provide  the  funds  that  will  insure 
that  our  best  athletes  are  able  to  partic- 
ipate and  that  they  will  have  access  to 
adequate  training  facilities.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  furnish  a  checkoff  on  each  individ- 
ual's tax  return  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  "U.S.  Olympic  Fund."  This  fund 
will  be  used  to  finance  athletes  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  winter  and 
summer  Olympics.  Under  my  proposal, 
proceeds  from  the  checkoff  would  be 
matched  two  for  one  by  general  revenues 
for  a  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Olympic  fund  of  $80  million  annually. 

For  the  taxpayer,  the  Olympic  check- 
off would  function  much  like  the  existing 
Presidential  campaign  fund.  When  the 
taxpayer  completes  his  income  tax  form 
there  will  be  a  box  he  can  mark  if  he 
wishes  to  contribute  $1  to  the  fund.  If  the 
taxpayer  does  not  wish  to  participate,  he 
simply  marks  the  box  which  indicates  a 
desire  for  nonparticlpation. 

Half  of  the  funds  supplied  by  the  fund 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  transportation, 
living,  and  other  expenses  for  the  ath- 
letes and  coaches  from  the  time  of  selec- 
tion until  the  conclusion  of  the  games. 
The  remaining  half  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase necessary  training  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  other  nations  heavily 
subsidize  their  Olympic  programs.  I  am 


certainly  not  proposing  either  the  lavish 
funding  or  the  regimentation  character- 
istic particularly  of  the  Communist  pro- 
grams. But,  I  do  believe  that  our  athletes 
deserve  a  fair  chance.  Passage  of  this  bill 
will  upgrade  the  standards  of  our  Olym- 
pic program  and  enable  us  to  continue  to 
be  well  represented  in  this  important 
worldwide  program.  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  measure  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  meas- 
ure be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  665 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sec  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States 
Olympic  Fund  Act  of  1977". 
Sec.  2.  Designation  by  Taxpayers  to  United 

States  Ol'xmpic  Fund. 

(a)  In  General. — With  respect  to  each  tax- 
payer's return  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  such  taxpayer  may 
designate  that  either — 

(1 )  $1  of  any  overpayment  of  such  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  or 

(2)  $1  of  any  contribution  which  the  tax- 
payer forwards  in  money  with  such  return, 
be  available  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Fund  established  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Joint  Return. — In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  of  husband  and  wife,  each  spouse 
may  designate  that  $1  be  available  to  the 
fund   under   subsection    (a). 

(c)  Designation  on  First  Page  of  Re- 
turn.— Space  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  designations  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  on  the  first  page  of  the  tax  return  forms 
for  such  tax. 

(d)  Designated  Overpayment  Treated  as 
Refund. — For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  any  overptayment  of  tax 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  being  refunded  to  the  taxpayer 
as  of  the  date  prescribed  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  such  tax  (disregarding  any  exten- 
sion) or.  If  later,  the  date  the  return  Is 
filed. 

(e)  Effective  Date. — This  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  United  States  Olympic  Fund. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Fund. — There  Is 
hereby  established  on  tha  books  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States  Olympic  Fund" 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "fund"). 

(b)  Appropriations  for  and  Deposits  Into 
Fund. — 

(1)  General  rule. — ^Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  there  is  appropriated  to  the 
fund  for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  amounts  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  amounts  designated  during  such 
fiscal  year  to  be  available  to  the  fund  under 
section  2  of  this  Act.  Such  amounts  shall 
remain  available  to  the  fund  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  The  amounts  appropriated 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  transferred 
monthly  to  the  fund  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(2)  Limitation. — If,  at  the  beginning  of 
any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  which  has  been 
paid  Into  the  fund  since  the  close  of  the 
preceding  summer  Olympic  games  Is  in  ex- 
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cess  of  $80,000,000,  no  amoijpt 
proprlated    to    the    fund 
(1)    In   excess   of   the   amounts 
during  such  fiscal  year  to 
the  fund  under  section  2  o: 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress 
tee  shall  submit  to  each 
gress  a  report  at  the  end  of 
concerning  the  use  during  su^h 
provided  pursuant  to  this 

(d)  Etfective   Date. — Thli 
take  effect  January  1,  1978. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS  ( 
DoMENici,   Mr. 
Mr.  BxiRDiCK) : 

S.   666.  A  bUl  to  allow 
ployment  preference  to 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
certain  employees  of  the 
Service,  who  are  not  entitl^ 
fits  of,  or  who  have  been 
fected   by   the    applicati 
Federal  laws  allowing 
erence  to  Indians,  and 
poses;    to   the   Committ 
mental  Affaii's. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr. 
Congress   passed   the 
Act  which  reformed  the 
of  Indian  affairs.  This  was 
for  it  made  significant 
provided  not  only  for  th 
hiring  of  Indian  people  in 
of  Indian  Affairs,  but  also 
for  subsequent  promotion 
organization.  For  reasons 
tirely    clear — possibly 
time  the  act  was  passed 
generally  lacked  the  educiti 
perience  to  move  beyond 
jobs  for  which  they  were 
the  Interior  Department  d 
the  provisions  of  the  legis 
with  Indian  promotion 
passage    of    time,    howev 
portant  Indian  rights 
total  obscurity. 

During  the  same  period, 
highly  motivated  persons 
Indian  preference,  have 
into  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
the  Indian  Health  Servic 
split  off  from  ihe  BIA  in 
sons  quite  rightly  assumed 
civil  service  employees  in 
would  be  able  to  develop 
potential    within    each 
principal  organizations  ser 
of  Indian  people. 

However,  times  have 
are  no  longer  satisfied  wi 
though  necessary  jobs  whic 
been  offered  to  them.  In 
to  locate  better  employme^it 
selves,  while  at  the  same 
increasing  control  over 
which  for  so  long  have 
most  exclusively  by  non- 
ees,  Indian  spokesmen  hai 
their  rights  to  promotion 
and  claimed  thess  as  clear 
under  the  law. 

Opponents,  dismayed  by 
tions  of  this  section  of  the 
ard  Act,  contested  the 
courts  where  it  consistentlji 
held  in  favor  of  the  Indiaps 
recent    and    final 
against  Morton,  was  upheld 
preme  Court  in  an  8-to- 
June  17,  1974. 
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Some  non-Indians,  who  have  found 
that  their  BIA  and  IHS  careers  have 
reached  a  dead  end,  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  promotional  opportu- 
nities outside  the  BIA  and  IHS  and  have 
continued  their  careers  with  a  minimum 
of  interruptions.  However,  for  most  oth- 
ers it  Is  not  so  easy.  Many  BIA  and  IHS 
positions  have  no  equivalents  in  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  tends  to  be  partic- 
ularly true  of  those  employees  with  the 
longest  tenure  occupying  the  higher 
grades,  who  have  developed  unique  spe- 
cialties. Consider,  for  example,  the  in- 
stance of  a  person  who  has  worked  his 
way  up  the  career  ladder  to  where  he  has 
become  the  head  of  a  large  specialized 
boarding  school  serving  Navajo  Indians. 

Or  the  IHS  engineer  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  than  average  engi- 
neering position  by  virtue  of  his  talent  in 
organizing  Indian  communities  to  de- 
velop their  own  domestic  water  supply. 
Neither  individual  can  be  promoted  to 
positions  to  which  qualified  Indians  ap- 
ply and  neither  can  look  forward  to  fur- 
thering their  careers  elsewhere,  except 
in  the  most  exceptional  or  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. Each  can  remain  in  his  or 
her  current  position,  frustrated  and  pos- 
sibly undisturbed,  until  eligible  to  retire. 

In  the  meantime,  ambitious,  highly 
motivated  and  qualified  Indian  people 
must  wait  in  frustration  for  non-Indians 
to  vacate  these  types  of  key  jobs.  This  is 
not  a  happy  situation  for  either  group, 
nor  one  which  creates  a  harmonious  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  carry  forth  the  na- 
tional objective  of  increasing  Indian  self- 
determination  through  greater  Indian 
control  over  these  two  important  agen- 
cies. 

To  resolve  this  conflict,  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  achieve 
equity  for  the  non-Indian  employee  by 
allowing  him  to  retire  earlier  than  nor- 
mally would  be  the  case.  It  will  release 
these  jobs  which  qualified  Indians  are 
anxious  to  fill. 

This  bill  would  provide  increased  re- 
tirement benefits  only  to  those  non- 
Indians  who  retire  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989,  after  completing  25  years  of 
sei-vice,  or  20  years  of  service  at  age  50. 
Also,  these  employees  must  be  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the 
Indian  Health  Service  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  and  not  entitled 
to  annuity  under  other  sections  of  the 
civil  sei-vice  retirement,  or  not  entitled 
to  a  preference  under  section  12  of  the 
1934  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  or  any  other 
provision  of  the  law  granting  a  prefer- 
ence to  Indians  in  promotions  or  other 
persormel  action. 

In  order  to  encourage  non-Indian  em- 
ployees to  retire  at  the  end  of  their  nor- 
mal service,  the  bill  provides  that  an 
employee's  annuity  shall  be  based  on  2.5 
percent  of  his  average  pay  for  each  of 
the  first  25  years  of  service,  or  20  years  of 
service  upon  reaching  age  50,  and  2  per- 
cent of  his  average  pay  for  each  year 
thereafter.  Thus,  there  would  be  little 
incentive  for  non-Indians  to  remain  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  Indian 
Health  Service  after  his  25-  or  2C-year 
period.  I  feel  that  this  bill  will  assist 
thoss  long-term  Federal  employees  now 
finding  their  careers  at  a  virtual  stand- 


still because  of  the  Indian  preference 
decision. 

In  order  that  essential  services  to  In- 
dian people  are  maintained,  my  bill  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  postpone,  for  not  more  than 
12  months,  the  retirement  of  an  em- 
ployee of  their  Department,  if  such  post- 
ponement is  found  to  be  necessary. 

During  testimony  on  this  bill  in  the 
last  Congress,  we  heard  administration 
witnesses  concede  that  nonpreference 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service  find 
themselves  in  a  unique  situation  with 
regard  to  Federal  service.  For,  so  long  as 
a  qualified  Indian  applicant  is  available, 
these  employees  do  not  enjoy  equal  op- 
portunity for  career  advancement.  Thus, 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  Government's 
failure  to  properly  interpret  and  enforce 
it  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  has 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  these  em- 
ployees. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
bill  is  to  redress  that  effect.  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  further  the  cause  of  Indian 
self-determination  by  encouraging  non- 
Indians  to  retire  early,  thus  releasing 
more  middle  and  higher  level  positions 
for  qualified  Indian  applicants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8336  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1)  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  An  employee  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity If  he  (1)  is  separated  from  the  service 
after  completing  25  years  of  service  before 
December  31,  1989,  or  after  becoming  50  years 
of  age  and  completing  20  years  of  service 
before  December  31,  1989,  (2)  was  employed 
In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  In- 
dian Health  Service  continuously  from 
June  17,  1974,  to  the  date  of  his  separation, 
(3)  Is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  full  retire- 
ment benefits,  (4)  is  not  an  Indian  entitled 
to  a  preference  under  section  12  of  the  Act 
of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  granting  a  preference  to 
Indians  In  promotions  and  other  personnel 
actions. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8339  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (f).  Im- 
mediately after  "subsections  (a) -(e)",  the 
following:  "and  (n)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (1),  im- 
mediately after  "subsections  (a)-(h)",  the 
following:  "and  (n)"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  subsections  (J)  and 
(k)(l),  immediately  after  "subsections  (a)- 
(1)"  each  time  it  appears,  the  following: 
"and  (n)"; 

(4)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (1),  im- 
mediately after  "subsections  (a)-(k)",  the 
following:  "and  (n)"; 

(5)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (n),  im- 
mediately after  "subsections  (a)-(e)",  the 
following:  "and  (n)";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(n*  The  annuity  of  an  employee  retir- 
ing under  section  8336(h)   of  this  title  is: 

"(A)  2'/i  percent  of  his  average  pay  mul- 
tiplied by  so  much  of  his  total  service  as 
does  not  exceed  20  years;  plus 
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(B)  2  percent  of  his  average  pay  multi- 
plied by  as  much  of  his  total  service  as 
exceeds  20  years.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8341  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)(1), 
immediately  after  "section  8339(a)-(i)", 
the  following:  "and  (n)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (d) 
"section  8339  (a) -(f)  and  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section  8339 
(a)-(f)  and  (n)". 

(b)  Section  8344(a)  (A)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  (1) ,  and  (n) ". 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each  au- 
thorized to  postpone,  for  not  more  than  12 
months,  the  retirement  of  an  employee  of 
their  Department  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  if  such  postponement  Is  found  to 
be  necessary  for  the  provision  of  essential 
services  to  Indian  people  or  to  protect  es- 
sential Interests  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  an  employee  whose  retirement  is  so 
postponed  shall  remain  eligible  for  retire- 
ment under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  and  apply  to  employees 
retiring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  would  provide  early 
retirement  benefits  for  non-Indian  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  These 
two  groups  of  Federal  employees  are  the 
most  adversely  affected  by  the  national 
policy  of  Indian  preference  in  the  BIA 
and  IHS  that  has  received  special  em- 
phasis in  recent  years.  Many  of  these 
employees  joined  the  BIA  and  IHS  un- 
der entirely  different  conditions,  and 
have  compiled  long  careers  of  dedicated 
public  service  only  to  find  their  way  to 
further  promotion  and  advancement 
blocked  by  the  policy  of  Indian  prefer- 
ence. I  believe  that  in  fairness  to  these 
particular  career  civil  servants,  we  must 
act  now  to  provide  relief  from  a  problem 
that  we  have  in  part  created. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Senators  are 
in  agreement  with  the  view  that  indi- 
vidual effort  and  achievement,  by  In- 
dians or  non-Indians  alike,  should  be 
fairly  and  justly  rewarded.  However, 
many  non-Indian  BIA  and  IHS  profes- 
sionals are  presently  being  treated  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  this  view,  in 
order  that  another  national  policy,  In- 
dian preference,  might  be  accommodated. 

Various  means  of  relieving  this  situa- 
tion are  at  hand.  Vigorous  action  within 
the  executive  branch  to  implement  an 
effective  out-placement  program  would 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  younger 
employees,  and  I  urge  the  President  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  this  matter.  For 
older  employees,  whose  career  invest- 
ment in  BIA  and  IHS  is  substantial,  early 
retirement  benefits,  as  incorporated  in 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing  today, 
would  afford  the  most  realistic  and  prac- 
tical solution. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  this  leg- 
islation is  not  new.  A  very  similar  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congres  late  in 
the  94th  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by 
President  Ford. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  prob- 
lem deserves  our  prompt  and  serious  at- 
tention, and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
fellow  Senators  for  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  667.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Te-Moak  Bands 
of  Western  Shoshone  Indians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  a  goal  of  this  Congress  to  pro- 
vide each  citizen  the  opportunity  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  We  continue 
to  strive  toward  achievement  of  this  goal 
and  have  made  much  progress.  Neverthe- 
less, many  areas  continue  to  exist  where 
much  more  work  is  needed. 

In  my  home  State  of  Nevada,  an  op- 
portunity has  arisen  where  the  initial 
success  of  this  goal  hinges  upon  attain- 
ment of  a  land  base.  Today,  the  Wells 
Indian  Community  is  attempting  to 
establish  a  land  base  which  is  obviously 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  viable 
community. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
presently  holds  land  in  and  around  the 
Wells  City  limits  which  would  enable  the 
75  members  of  the  Wells  Indian  Com- 
munity to  begin  their  community  de- 
velopment program.  Of  first  priority  is  a 
housing  program  for  the  provision  of 
decent  homes  and  is  to  be  followed  by 
community  and  recreational  facilities  to 
enhance  economic  and  community  de- 
velopment for  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nevada,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  and  myself,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  declare  that 
80  acres  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Te-Moak  Bands  of  West- 
ern Shoshone,  the  parent  council  of  the 
Wells  Indian  Community.  Access  to  util- 
ities and  other  services  is  readily  avail- 
ptlo  through  the  city  of  Wells.  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  particular  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this 
proposal  has  been  well-received  and  en- 
couraged by  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
organizations  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights-of-way  and 
easements,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed land,  and  Improvements  thereon, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Te-Moak  Bands  of 
Western  Shoshone  Indians : 

The  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  4.  township  37  north,  range  62 
east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
.ioining  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Laxalt,  in  submitting  a  bill 
to  provide  the  Wells  Indian  community 
in  Wells,  Nev.,  with  approximately  80 
acres  to  be  held  in  trust  for  their  use. 

This   community   numbers    about    75 


members.  At  present  the  group  is  ineli- 
gible for  housing  assistance  and  other 
benefits  available  to  Indians  living  on 
land-based  reservations  or  colonies.  This 
proposal  has  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  city  of  Wells,  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  the  intertribal  council  in  Nevada 
and  all  are  in  agreement  on  the  impor- 
tance of  this  effort.  Additionally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  are  supportive  of 
the  Indians.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  ob- 
jections will  be  found  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  take  early  action 
on  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  668.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Californla- 
Nev^ada  Interstate  Compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CALIFORNIA -NEVADA    INTERSTATE    COMPACT 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  1968, 
after  13  years  of  negotiations,  commis- 
sions representing  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  an  interstate  compact  which 
would  provide  for  the  allocation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  and  the 
Truckee.  Carson,  and  Walker  River  Ba- 
sins to  each  of  the  two  States.  The  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  commissions  were: 
First,  to  promote  intergovernmental  co- 
operation; second,  to  enhance  economic 
development  in  the  area;  and  third,  to 
insure  the  most  orderly,  integrated,  and 
comprehensive  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  control  of  the  water  contained 
within  the  lake  and  river  basins. 

After  more  than  12  years  of  negotia- 
tions, this  commission  came  forth  with 
a  proposed  blstate  compact,  which  was 
.tjubsequently  amended  and  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature  in  August  of  1970, 
and  bv  the  Nevada  Legislature  In  March 
of  1971.  Although  ratified  by  both  legis- 
latures, this  compact  must,  under  our 
Constitution,  also  be  consented  to  by  the 
Congress.  Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  mv 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nevada, 
Senator  Cannon,  and  myself.  I  submit 
this  proposal  for  appropriate  considera- 
tion. 

The  compact  essentially  recognizes 
existing  uses  and  apportions  to  each  of 
the  States  those  waters  not  needed  to 
meet  existing  uses.  In  the  Lake  Tahoe 
basin,  each  State  was  allocated  a  fixed 
amount  of  water  to  provide  for  existing 
uses  as  well  as  future  uses.  In  the  Truckee 
River  basin,  after  the  existing  decreed 
rights  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indians  had 
been  recognized,  California  was  allocated 
a  fixed  quantity  of  water  for  existing  uses 
plus  the  right  to  develop  a  given  amount 
of  water  for  future  uses.  The  remainder 
of  the  Truckee  River  flow  was  allocated 
to  Nevada  for  oresent  and  future  uses.  In 
the  Carson-Walker  River  basins,  each 
State  was  allocated  an  amount  of  water 
deemed  sufficient  to  provide  for  existing 
uses.  All  water  over  and  above  that  not 
needed  to  meet  existing  uses  was  distrib- 
uted to  each  State  on  a  percentage  basis. 

In  ratifying  the  compact,  the  legisla 
tures  of  California  and  Nevada,  added 
language  designed  to  insure  that  that 
compact  would  not  deny  anyone  rights  to 
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allocitions  granted 
might  estab- 
law. 
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Mr.  Roland  D 
engineer  for  the  Division 
sources,    Department    of 
and  Natural  Resources  of 
Nevada,  has  prepared  a 
the  California-Nevada 
pact  which  explains  the 
compact  and  summarizes 
visions.  Mr.  President,  at 
unanimous   consent   that 
gard's    statement    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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of   California   and   Nevada 
share  of  the  interstate  waters 
and  the  Truckee,  Carson  an< 
Basins.  The  compact  is 
many  of  the  problems  rising 
Increasing  use  of  a  limited 
supply.   These   problems, 
suited  in  the  determination 
Interstate  compact,  first  came 
in  the  late  1940's  when  the 
of  California  and  Nevada 
the  administration  of  water 
Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker 
The  principal  water  using 
lower  basins  were  protesting 
right  applications  on  these 
were  not  supported  by 
storage.  These  agencies  took 
there  was  no  unappropriated 
from  natural  flow  In  excess  of 
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Need  fOT  compact 
In  1947-48  an  attempt  was 
this  water  right  problem  in 
Basin.  An  investigation  of 
in    the    Lake    Tahoe 
jointly  by  the  two  states  in 
were  reported  in  June  1949 
eluded  that  granting  applicatlbns 
Ing  or  those  to  be  filed  within 
seeable  future  for  use  within 
for  domestic  purposes  and 
would  have  little  effect,  if  any 
ing  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  detrii  tient 
stream  users.  The  report  wen; 
mend  that  as  regards  applicat  ions 
prlation  of  water  for  domestic 
tional  use  in  the  Lake  Taho  i 
should  be  the  general  policy 
grant  such  applications. 
State  Engineers  of  the  two 
mits  for  water  for  domestic 
protests  of  downstream  water 
tions. 


tlie 


propoa  »d 


During  the  early  1930 's 
Interstate     Water     Conference 
created   by   the    Governors 
California,  was  actively  engag 
conflicting    differences    raised 
proposed   "Truckee  River 
Federal    Government 
this  agreement  with  Nevada 
a   supplement   to   the   1915 
Decree.  As  a  result  of  the 
mlttee's  efforts,  provisions 
Into  the  decree  establishing  a 
missible  water  level  for  Lake 
feet  above  sea  level.  This 
today  and  provides  protectlor 
able  flooding  for  all  the 
to  the  Lake.  Many  other 
ences  considered  by  the 
solved  at  that  time.  Some  of 
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desirability  of  a  reduction  In  the  fluctuations 
of  the  level  between  maximum  and  mini- 
mum permissible  limits,  still  plagiie  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin. 

In  the  Carson  River  Basin,  from  1941 
through  1949,  the  California  State  Engineer 
provided  watermaster  service  on  the  West 
Carson  River.  In  1950,  the  State  watermaster 
was  replaced  by  a  Federal  watermaster  act- 
ing under  a  preliminary  adjudication  and 
temporary  restraining  order  filed  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  Alpine  Land  and  Res- 
ervoir Company,  et  al.  This  case,  initiated 
in  1925,  was  being  pushed  after  many  years 
of  inactivity,  in  order  that  the  water  rights 
of  the  C-rson  River  System  would  be  ad- 
judicated prior  to  construction  of  the  Washoe 
Project  of  the  U.S.  Bxireau  of  Reclamation. 

As  to  the  Walker  River  Basin,  about  1950 
there  had  been  changes  In  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Walker  River 
Irrigation  District  and  the  Board  of  U.S. 
Water  Commissioners  which  administers 
Decree  C-125  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  Nevada.  These  Boards  Instituted  a  strict 
administration  of  the  rights  defined  in  the 
decree  affecting  the  Walker  River.  The  water- 
master  was  required  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  the  Decree,  causing  great  distress  among 
u.sers  under  vested  rights,  especially  users 
in  California.  At  the  same  time,  the  Walker 
River  Irrigation  District  instituted  engineer- 
ing studies  of  potential  water  projects  on  the 
Walker  River  for  the  benefit  of  the  District 
lands  in  Nevada.  These  would  utilize  nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  unappropriated  waters 
of  this  river.  Again,  this  alarmed  the  Walker 
River  water  users  in  California. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  water  confiicts 
the  desirability  of  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada  was  discussed 
by  the  two  states.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1955  that  legislation  was  obtained  initiat- 
ing compact  negotiations.  The  legislation 
received  further  impetus  at  that  time  from 
the  pending  authorization  of  the  Washoe 
Project,  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Project  to 
develop  additional  waters  in  the  Lake  Tahoe, 
Truckee  River  and  Carson  River  Basins. 
Establishment  of  commissions 

Under  similar  legislation  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  California  and  Nevada  in  1955, 
each  state  established  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  an  interstate  compact 
which  would  provide  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Truckee,  Carson  and  Walker 
River  Basins. 

Federal  legislation  was  also  passed  author- 
izing these  negotiations  and  providing  for 
the  appointment  and  participation  of  a  fed- 
eral representative. 

Basis  of  negotiations 

In  general,  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
compact,  which  were  arrived  at  after  nearly 
thirteen  years  of  negotiations,  reflect  several 
basic  principles.  These  can  be  sunmiarlzed  as 
follows : 

1.  Existing  rights  and  beneflcial  uses  are 
recognized  as  having  the  highest  priority  of 
use  of  available  waters. 

2.  Waters  not  needed  to  satisfy  these  rec- 
ognized existing  rights  and  beneficial  uses 
are  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  water 
needs  of  the  two  states. 

3.  Uses  of  water  made  under  federal  claims 
of  right  in  each  state  are  to  be  considered 
as  benefitting  the  state  in  which  the  use  is 
made  and  hence  are  to  be  charged  against  the 
allocation  of  that  state. 

Summary   of   m.ajor   provisions   of  compact 
Article  IV — California-Nevada  Interstate 

Compact  Commission 
Article  rv  establishes  a  permanent  commis- 
sion, provides  for  the  selection  of  members 
and  provides  for  the  funding  for  the  work 
of  the  commission.  The  ex  oflacio  chairman 


of  the  commission  is  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  be  chosen  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  V — ^Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

Upon  construction  and  completion  of  an 
overflow  weir  at  the  source  of  the  Truckee 
River  above  the  existing  structure  at  the  out- 
let of  the  Lake,  the  total  annual  gross  diver- 
sion from  all  sources  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  shall  not  exceed  34,000  acre-feet.  The 
State  of  California  is  allocated  23,000  acre- 
feet  annually  and  the  State  of  Nevada  is 
allocated  11,000  acre-feet  annually  for  use 
within  the  Basin. 

Existing  transbasin  diversions  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959,  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  in 
both  states  may  be  continued  If  such  rights 
were  recognized  as  vested  rights  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  diversion  is 
made.  The  existing  transbasin  diversions  rec- 
ognized by  the  compact  are:  (1)  In  Cali- 
fornia, a  diversion  from  Echo  Lake,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Trtickee  River  Basin,  Into 
the  American  River  Basin  in  California  aver- 
aging approximately  1,700  acre-feet  per  year. 
(2)  A  Nevada  transbasin  diversion  is  from 
North  Creek  (Third  Creek),  a  tributary  of 
Lake  Tahoe.  into  Washoe  Valley  of  5.5  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  (3)  A  second  Nevada 
transbasin  diversion  of  a  maximum  of  3,000 
acre-feet  annually  from  Marietta  Lake  for 
use  in  Nevada. 

These  three  transbasin  diversions  recog- 
nized by  the  Compact  are  historical  uses  and 
in  existence  on  December  31.  1959.  In  Nevada 
the  diversion  from  North  Creek  into  Washoe 
Valley  was  determined  by  a  District  Court  in 
Washoe  Coimty,  Nevada,  in  1892.  The  Mar- 
lette  Lake  diversion  represents  a  part  of  the 
water  system  started  In  1872  by  the  pred 
ecessors  of  the  Virginia  City  Water  Com- 
pany to  bring  water  from  the  Sierras  to  Vir- 
ginia City  to  operate  the  ore  reduction  mills 
of  the  newly  discovered  silver  bonanza. 
Article  VI — Truckee  River  Basin 

The  first  allocation  to  Nevada  is  for  water 
for  use  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  amounts  provided  in  the  1944 
Truckee  River  Decree  (Final  decree  in 
United  States  vs.  Orr  Ditch  Comvany,  et.  al., 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ne- 
vada, Equity  No.  A-3) .  This  allocation  rec- 
ognizes the  authority  of  the  Federal  Court 
Decree  to  serve  an  early  priority  (1859)  of 
water  to  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  some  30,000  acre-feet  annually. 

There  is  allocated  to  California:  1)  The 
right  to  divert  10,000  acre-feet  of  water  per 
calendar  year  within  the  Truckee  River 
Basin  in  California.  This  water  may  be 
stored  in  reservoirs  at  times  when  the  fiow 
in  the  Truckee  River  at  the  Iceland  gauge 
exceeds  500  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  the 
provision  in  the  compact  to  allocate  water 
from  the  Truckee  River  for  use  in  California 
which  was  not  a  part  of  the  Truckee  River 
Decree  of  1944.  2)  The  amount  of  water  as 
decreed  to  the  Sierra  Valley  Water  Company 
by  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
vs.  Sierra  Valley  Water  Company  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  Northern  California.  The 
amount  of  water  decreed  to  the  Sierra  Valley 
Water  Company  totaled  60  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  irrigation,  domestic  and  stock - 
watering  during  the  irrigation  season  of 
March  15  to  September  30  of  each  year.  3) 
Six  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
from  the  conservation  yield  of  Stampede 
Reservoir  having  a  storage  capacity  of  225,- 
000  acre-feet.  California  may  divert  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  said  6.000  acre-feet  from 
Stampede  Reservoir  directly  or  by  exchange 
from  any  source  on  the  Truckee  River  or  its 
tributaries  or  from  Lake  Tahoe.  4)  When  the 
16,000  acre-feet  allocated  to  California  is  be- 
ing used  or  its  total  use  is  imminent.  Cali- 
fornia will  be  permitted  to  develop  addi- 
tional yields  of  water  for  use  In  California, 
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either  directly  or  by  exchange  if  all  existing 
beneficial  uses  in  Nevada  are  recognized. 
Nevada  may  share  in  such  additional  yield 
by  bearing  a  proportionate  cost  of  the  de- 
velopment. 5)  The  right  to  store  in  Prosser 
Creek  Reservoir  a  maximum  of  30,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually.  There  Is  allocated  to 
Nevada  all  water  in  excess  of  the  allocations 
made  to  California. 

Article  Vn — Carson  River  Basin 

There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: 1)  The  right  to  divert  from  the  West 
Fork  Carson  River  for  existing  non-irrigation 
uses  and  for  direct  irrigation  use  commenc- 
ing on  March  15  and  ending  on  October  31 
of  each  year  or  presently  irrigable  lands  de- 
termined to  be  approximately  5,600  acres,  an 
aggregate  flow  of  water  equal  to  a  thirty-day 
average  of  3  cubic  feet  per  second  per  100 
acres  or  168  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the 
area  as  a  whole  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
aggregate  diversion  of  185  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. One  unique  feature  of  the  Compact  is 
that  it  provides  for  the  rotation  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  flow  of  the  West  Fork  between 
California  and  Nevada  users  if  the  flow  falls 
below  175  cubic  feet  per  second.  2)  The  right 
to  divert  from  the  East  Fork  Carson  River  for 
existing  nonirrigation  uses  and  for  direct 
irrigation  use  commencing  on  March  15  and 
ending  on  October  31  of  each  year  on  pres- 
ently irrigable  lands,  determined  to  be  ap- 
proximately 3.820  acres,  an  aggregate  flow  of 
water  equal  to  a  thirty-day  average  of  3 
cubic  feet  per  second  or  115  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  3)  The  right 
to  store  2.000  acre-feet  of  water  per  annum 
within  Alpine  County  for  supplemental  use 
on  presently  irrigated  lands  adverse  to  La- 
hontan  Reservoir. 

There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Nevada: 

1 )  The  right  to  divert  water  from  the  Carson 
River  and  Its  tributaries  commencing 
March  15  and  ending  October  31  of  each 
year  at  the  rate  of  3  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  100  acres  for  use  on  presently  irrigated 
lands  above  Lahontan  Reservoir  determined 
to  be  approximately  41.320  acres.  The  rate  of 
3  cubic  feet  per  second  per  100  acres  is  based 
on  a  thirty-day  average  for  the  area  as  a 
whole  and  shall  not  exceed  700  cubic  feet 
per  second  on  the  East  Fork  Carson  River, 
300  cubic  feet  per  second  on  the  West  Fork 
Carson  River,  and  220  cubic  feet  per  second 
on  the  Main  Carson  below  the  confluence. 

2)  The  right  to  divert  or  store  water  in 
Lahontan  Reservoir  for  use  on  the  Newlands 
Project  subject  to  the  diversion  for  existing 
irrigation  use  and  to  the  right  of  each  State 
to  store  waters  upstream  from  Lahontan 
Reservoir. 

Both  states  are  allocated  the  right  to  store 
water  In  existing  reservoirs  upstream  from 
Lahontan  Reservoir  to  the  extent  of  existing 
capacities.  Present  uses  of  water  on  National 
Forest  Lands  in  the  Tolyabe  National  Forest 
are  conflrmed  and  recognised  by  both  states. 
Additional  yields  shall  be  available  for  de- 
velopment under  the  currently  authorized 
Wa'hoe  Project  in  excess  of  existing  bene- 
flcial uses  in  Nevada  as  recognized  by  Ne- 
vada Law.  Such  additional  yields  shall  be 
allocated  between  the  State  with  equal  pri- 
ority, 20  percent  allocated  to  California  and 
80  percent  to  Nevada.  Each  state  has  the 
right  to  participate  in  any  development  proj- 
ect by  bearing  a  proportionate  cost  of  such 
development.  In  the  event  a  joint  develop- 
ment is  not  feasible  or  desirable,  each  state 
may  develop  separately  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  remaining  water.  Waters  of  the 
Carson  River  are  not  to  be  used  outside  the 
Carson  River  Basin  except  by  exchange  of 
other  allocated  waters  from  the  Lake  Tahoe 
or  the  Truckee  River  Basins. 

Article  VIII— Walker  River  Basin 

The  provisions  of  the  decree  in  the  case  of 
United  States  vs.  Walker  River  Irrigation 
District,  et  al.,  knovm  as  Decree  C-125,  are 


recognized  and  conflrmed.  2)  The  right  under 
Decree  C-125  to  store  85,000  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  West  Walker  River  in  Topaz 
Reservoir  is  recognized  and  conflrmed  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions.  The  first  Is  that 
a  maximum  of  85,000  acre -feet  of  water  less 
reservoir  evaporation  may  be  rediverted  for 
use  annually  from  November  I  through  Octo- 
ber 31  of  the  following  year.  The  second  is 
that  the  maximum  rate  of  diversion  to  such 
reservoir  is  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  And 
third,  that  water  qualified  for  storage  and 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  reservoir  and 
not  rediverted  in  Nevada  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  held  in  storage.  3)  The  right  un- 
der Decree  C-125  to  store  57,000  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  East  Walker  River  in  Bridge- 
port Reservoir  is  recognized  and  conflrmed 
subject  to  certain  exceptions.  The  first  being 
that  a  maximum  of  57,000  acre-feet  of  water 
less  reservoir  evaporation  may  be  rediverted 
for  use  annually  from  November  1  to  Octo- 
ber 31  of  the  following  year;  and  secondly, 
water  may  be  stored  upstream  from  the 
Bridgeport  Reservoir  without  loss  to  the 
quantity  allocated  for  .storage  in  the  Bridge- 
port Reservoir.  4)  Each  state  Is  allocated  an 
amount  for  existing  diversions  and  uses  of 
water  from  the  Walker  River  upstream  from 
the  Weber  Reservoir  and  not  specifically  cov- 
ered in  Decree  C-125.  The  Commission  after 
being  established  to  administer  the  compact 
will  ascertain  the  amounts  and  priorities  oi 
such  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  allocation  to  recognize 
and  confirm  the  provisions  of  the  Walker 
River  Decree  C-125,  there  Is  allocated  to 
Nevada  for  use  on  the  Walker  River  Indian 
Reservation  a  maximum  of  13,000  acre-feet 
for  storage  in  Weber  Reservoir  and  a  later 
redlverslon  to  use  and  in  addition  9,450  acre- 
feet  per  year,  both  allocations  to  have  a  pri- 
ority of  1933.  The  season  for  diversion  of  wa- 
ter to  storage  shall  be  from  November  1  to 
October  31  of  the  following  year.  The  sea- 
son for  diversion  of  water  directly  for  use 
shall  be  from  March  1  to  October  31  and 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  60  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

California  Is  allocated  the  right  to  divert 
water  from  the  West  Walker  River  at  the 
time  Topaz  Reservoir  Is  storing  water.  If  such 
diversions  have  no  net  effect  on  the  Topaz 
Reservoir  storage  for  the  season. 

There  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, 35  percent  of  unused  waters  or  waters  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  allocated  or  required 
to  satisfy  all  rights  and  uses  recognized  and 
conflrmed.  There  Is  allocated  to  the  State  of 
Nevada  65  percent  of  such  unused  water. 
The  reregulatlon  of  storage  waters  allocated 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  development 
of  "unused  water". 

Separate  development  may  be  undertaken 
by  either  state  for  surface  storage  of  un- 
used water  of  the  West  Walker  River  so  al- 
located. The  State  Engineer  of  Nevada  and 
the  California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources have  been  directed  to  prepare  and 
present  a  joint  report  by  July  1,  1969.  This 
report  Is  to  Include  a  review  of  all  potential 
developments  of  unused  water  of  the  West 
Walker  River  with  the  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  each  such  development. 

Article  X — ^Interbasin  Transfers  of  Use 

Article  X  provides  that  either  state  may, 
directly  or  by  exchange,  use  the  allocations 
of  the  Truckee  River  In  the  Lake  Tahoe  or 
Carson  River  Basin  and  the  waters  of  the 
Carson  River  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  or  Truckee 
River  Basin.  It  further  provides  that  Lake 
Tahoe  may  be  used  as  a  physical  facility  to 
accomplish  such  an  exchange. 
Article  Xin — Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Recreation 

This  article  determines  that  the  use  of 
water  for  preservation,  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
is  recognized  as  a  beneficial  use. 


Article  XXI — ^Nonlmpalrment  of  Rights 

United  States 
Article  XXI  provides  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  XXII,  the  Compact  cannot 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Indians  and  In- 
dian tribes  or  any  right  owned  or  held  by 
or  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Nor  shall 
it  affect  any  rights  or  powers  cf  the  United 
States  or  Its  agencies  in  or  to  the  waters 
of  the  Truckee,  Carson  or  Walker  River 
Basin  or  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basins  or  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  acquire 
rights  in  and  to  the  use  of  those  waters.  Nor 
may  It  be  construed  as  subjecting  any  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  taxation  by 
either  state.  Nor  may  it  be  construed  as 
subjecting  any  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  laws  of  any  state  to  an  extent  other 
than  the  extent  to  which  such  laws  be  ap- 
plied in  the  absence  of  the  Compact. 
Article  XXn — Ratification  and  Con.sent 
Article  XXn  provides  that  the  Compact 
shall  be  effectlre  as  it  has  been  ratified  by 
the  legislators  of  Nevada  and  California  and 
has  been  consented  to  by  act  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  that  Congress  has 
provided  in  Its  consent  legislation  or  by  sepa- 
rate legislation  that  certain  provisions  of 
the  Compact  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
agencies,  wards  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States. 

Con.sid^ration  of  comments  and  suggestions 
In  1965  a  provisional  draft  of  Compact  was 
adopted  by  the  two  states.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  all  interested  agencies  for  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  Many  federal  agen- 
cies including  Interior,  Justice,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  responded  with  comments 
and  suggestions  on  how  the  Compact  might 
be  Improved.  Following  the  receipt  of  the 
comments  of  the  federal  agencies,  California 
and  Nevada  spent  two  more  years  negotiat- 
ing. The  comments  of  the  federal  agencies 
were  considered  and  utilized,  and  resulted 
in  many  changes  in  the  proposed  Compact. 
In  some  few  instances  the  two  states  felt 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  federal  agencies 
could  not  be  Incorporated  In  the  Compact. 
In  1968.  following  the  completion  of  the 
present  Compact,  the  two  states  answered 
comments  of  the  federal  agencies  to  the  1966 
draft.  In  many  cases  the  suggestions  had 
been  adopted  and  in  those  instances  In  which 
they  could  not  be  used,  the  commission  ex- 
plained the  reasons  therefor. 
Need  for  compliance  by  the  United  States 

Those  provisions  which  the  two  states  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  agree  to  be 
bound  are  found  in  Article  XXm  of  the 
Compact  and  concern  only  the  total  amount 
of  water  allocated  to  each  state. 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  for  the  govern- 
ing agencies  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to 
any  particular  tise  within  either  of  the  two 
states  nor  to  any  particular  development  of 
any  future  project  within  the  states,  but 
would  only  be  bound  with  respect  to  the 
allocations  of  water  between  the  two  respec- 
tive states.  Consequently,  for  effective  ad- 
ministration and  effective  allocation,  the 
states  of  California  and  Nevada  believe  most 
strongly  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  consent  to  enter  Into  a  binding 
contract  Insofar  as  Article  XXII  of  the  Com- 
pact is  concerned. 

The  United  States  owns  or  controls  almost 
all  the  storage  and  diversion  facilities  on  the 
Truckee  and  Carson  Rivers  and  Lake  Tahoe. 
Its  failure  to  agree  to  the  allocations  pro- 
vided in  the  Compact  would  nullify  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  substantive  provisions  of 
said  Compact.  As  an  example,  the  United 
States  claims  the  rights  to  all  water  stored 
in  Lake  Tahoe  between  elevations  6223  and 
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6229.1,  or  approximately 
water.  The  Compact  provldei 
the  Tahoe  Basin  of  34,t00 
the  basis  of  approximately 
and    Vs    to   Nevada.    Failure 
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ent  uses  have  been  allocated 
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partner  In  the  development 
project,  which  at  present 
only  realistic  approach,  wem 
the  allocations  of  water,  the 
tween  the  two  states  would 
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Mr.  L\XALT.  Mr.  Pres 
tion  providing  for  congre^ional 
to  the  compact  was  first 
1971.  Consent  bills  have 
in  each  Congress  since 
tion  has  been  taken  on  an: 
however,  principally 
tion  of  Federal  agencies 
With  the  filing  of  a  Fedeial 
1973  against  all  of  the  wa4r 
Truckee  River  in  Nevada 
pose  of  defining  Federal 
these  Federal  agencies 
tant  to  indicate  any  pos 
spect  to  the  compact.  Personally 
this  distressing  given  the 
the  compact  for  our  area. 
I  urge  that  this  measure 
sideration  by  the  approprfete 
at  the  earliest  opportunity 
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By  Mr.   STEVENS 

(iOT  Mr.  GOLDWATtR) 

S.  669.  A  bill  to  help  n  lieve 
den  of  high  property  taxi  is 
each  homeowner  a  Federil 
credit  or  rebate  for  prop^ty 
for  the  support  of  public 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RESIDENTIVL   PROPERTY   TAX   REI  lEF   ACT   OF    1977 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr. 
half  of  the  Senator  from 
GoLDWATER)  and  at  his  request 
duce   a   bill   entitled    th( 
Property  Tax  Relief  Act 

I  ask  unanimous  consen ; 
ment  by  Senator  GtoldwKter 
with  an  attachment  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi  i 
and  bill  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator  Goldwater 
the  residential  propertt  t^  relief  act  of 

1977 

As   we  In  Congress   begin  our  considera- 
tion of  various  proposals  t^  stimulate  the 
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economy  and  restore  the  spending  power  of 
consumers,  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
be  more  welcome  to  the  nation's  forty  mil- 
lion families  who  live  in  owner-occupied 
homes  than  relief  from  the  cruel  burden  of 
constantly  rising  property  taxes. 

Per  that  reason,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  reduce  substantially 
the  property  tax  of  every  homeowner  in  the 
nation 

My  bill  Includes  three  major  features 
which  direct  Its  benefits  primarily  to  low- 
and  average-Income  families. 

First,  the  bin  will  reduce  the  burden  of 
every  homeowner  who  pays  a  school  tax  on 
his  residence  by  granting  him  a  federal  In- 
come tix  credit  up  to  $150,  in  addition  to 
the  deduction  now  allowed  for  real  estate 
taxes. 

Second,  It  will  allow  elderly  homeowners 
who  pay  more  than  5  Vi  of  their  total  Income 
in  local  property  taxes  to  obtain  a  federal 
rebate  of  those  taxes  up  to  $150,  even  if 
they  pay  no  Income  tax. 

Third,  the  bill  will  provide  tax  relief  for 
the  nation's  10.3  million  mobile  home  dwell- 
ers on  an  equal  basis  with  site-built  home- 
owners. 

The  national  tax  credit  or  rebate  is  set  at 
$150  taecavise  it  conforms  to  the  average 
benefit  that  States  with  property  tax  relief 
programs  for  certain  groups  of  their  citizens 
have  adopted  as  reasonable. 

The  local  or  State  property  tax  remains  a 
major  source  of  financing  for  public  school 
education.  It  provides  half  of  the  funds  spent 
annually  on  public  school  support,  while  only 
10<7c  comes  from  federal  aid  to  education. 
According  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Inter-Govsrnmental  Relations,  $14  billion  of 
all  residential  property  taxes  is  raised  from 
the  take  on  single-family  homes.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  estimated  quarter  billion  dollars 
in  State  property  taxes  derived  from  single- 
family  homes.  Neither  of  these  amounts  in- 
clude the  tax  on  mobile  homes,  which  I  will 
discuss  In  a  moment. 

The  property  tax  Is  so  burdensome  that 
Professor  Richard  Netzer  has  calculated  that 
If  the  real  estate  tax  were  viewed  as  a  sales 
tax  Imposed  on  the  rental  value  of  a  home, 
it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  average 
tax  rate  of  21%  for  1970.  In  other  words,  the 
property  tax,  seen  as  a  sales  tax  on  rental 
value,  falls  much  more  heavily  on  housing 
than  sales  taxes  do  on  other  commodities  In 
our  economy. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  tax  is  paid  for 
oy  the  typical  American  who  is  already 
hard  pressed  to  meet  the  combined  burden 
of  federal.  State,  and  local  Income,  personal 
property,  and  sales  taxes,  not  to  mention 
utility  taxes  on  electricity,  gas,  telephone 
service  and  other  basic  necessities  of  life 
which  many  persons  must  pay.  This  massive 
collection  of  taxes  hits  especially  hard  at 
retired  persons.  It  is  also  felt  severely  by  the 
vast  majority  of  salaried  workers  who  are 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  tax  brealcs  such 
as  itemized  business  expenses. 

We  must  reject  the  myth  that  property 
tax  relief  would  benefit  only  the  wealthy.  To 
the  contrary,  homeowners  as  a  class  have 
average-or  below-average  Incomes. 

In  its  "Residential  Finance  Survey"  for 
1970,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
that  family  Income  from  all  sources  was 
belov/  $15,000  In  74%  of  the  country's  31 
million  one-family,  owner-occupied  homes. 
Fcrty-flve  percent  of  these  families  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $10,000  and  19  percent 
had  family  incomes  under  $5,000.  The  find- 
ings of  this  survey  are  substantiated  by 
nearly  Idetical  statistics  included  in  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  26 
million  federal  income  tax  returns  filed  In 
1970  which  itemized  real  estate  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

The  actual  number  of  single-family  house- 
holds with  moderate  and  low  family  Incomes 
is  substantially  higher.  My  office  has  been  In- 


formed by  the  Censxis  Bureau  that  Its  survey 
did  not  encompass  any  of  the  nation's  four 
million  mobile  homes.  One  of  the  major  at- 
tractions encouraging  the  fast-growing  num- 
ber of  mobile  homes  sales  Is  the  ability  of 
modest  income  families  to  enjoy  home- 
ownership  without  being  well-to-do;  and  I 
am  certain  that  If  the  Incomes  of  the  approx- 
imately 8  million  people  who  then  lived  In 
mobile  homes  as  their  principal  residence 
had  been  included  with  the  data  compiled  by 
the  Census  Bureau  In  its  1970  property  sur- 
vey, the  burden  of  the  property  tax  would  be 
seen  to  fall  even  more  heavily  on  the  poor 
and  lower  Income  families. 

As  great  as  the  burden  of  the  property  tax 
is  upon  the  typical  family.  It  falls  most 
severely  upon  the  Nation's  6.3  million  elderly 
homeowners.  In  fact,  a  tax  study  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ter-Government Relations  In  late  1972  con- 
cluded that  the  burden  on  the  elderly  Is  "a 
national  scandal." 

Almost  2  million  elderly  families  paid  17%, 
and  In  some  regions  of  the  country  as  high 
as  31%,  of  their  total  annual  income  In  real 
estate  taxes.  The  average  elderly  homeowner 
paid  over  8%  of  his  Income  in  property  taxes, 
compared  with  3.4%  of  total  Income  for  the 
average  American  family. 

At  hearings  on  property  tax  relief  held  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations  In  1973.  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  presented  testi- 
mony graphically  describing  the  plight  of 
the  Nation's  elderly  homeowners.  For  exam- 
ple, letters  were  introduced  into  the  record 
from  citizen  after  citizen  who  complained 
that  they  are  paying  more  now  for  taxes  in 
their  retirement  than  they  were  paying  when 
they  were  working.  There  was  a  letter  from 
one  gentleman  who  wrote  that  he  had  lost 
his  wife  of  53  years.  This  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  his  social  security.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  his  property  tax  was  raised  200  percent. 

Now,  I  know  there  Is  a  movement  afoot 
whereby  governments  would  give  loans  on 
homes  In  order  to  pay  property  taxes,  which 
loans  become  liens  against  the  houses.  But 
I  want  to  state  emphatically  that  this  Is  a 
callous  approach.  For  most  people  In  the 
lower  income  brackets,  their  residence  is  their 
only  capital  purchase.  It  represents  stability, 
security,  safety  and  comfort.  It  is  the  only 
thing  they  really  have  in  case  of  catastrophe. 

Thus,  I  am  totally  opposed  to  allowing  the 
property  tax  to  become  the  "inheritance  tax" 
on  the  poor,  which  is  what  the  tax  lien  idea 
would  do.  It  Is  my  belief  that  governments 
should  look  at  the  total  flow  of  cash  Income 
to  a  household,  and  If  a  family  cannot  pay 
their  tax  out  of  their  cash  flow,  they  should 
not  have  to  liquidate  or  encumber  their  resi- 
dential holding. 

Therefore,  I  have  provided  in  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  a  special  rebate  of  tax 
payments  to  the  elderly.  By  this  provision, 
an  elderly  person  or  couple,  age  62  or  older, 
can  file  for  a  federal  rebate  of  all  local  and 
State  property  taxes  which  exceed  5%  of 
their  total  Income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150. 
This  rebate  would  be  paid  by  the  federal 
government  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
elderly  taxpayer  owes  any  federal  Income  tax. 
It  is  a  true  rebate  directly  tied  to  the  home- 
owner's payment  of  a  real  estate  tax  and  not 
to  an  individual's  payment  of  Income  tax 

In  addition,  I  have  provided  In  the  bill  for 
recognition  as  first  class  citizens  for  the  10.3 
million  Americans  who  now  live  In  mobile 
homes.  Far  too  often,  lawmakers  and  bureau- 
crats have  overlooked  the  fact  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  live  in  mobile 
homes  year  around.  These  government  offi- 
cials fail  to  realize  that  one  out  of  every 
two  new  single-family  houses  sold  is  a  mo- 
bile, not  a  fixed  site,  home. 

In  all,  at  least  4.5  million  mobile  homes 
are  currently  used  as  the  year  around  resi- 
dences of  Americans.  There  are  350,000  per- 
sons who  live  In  160,000  mobile  homes  In  Ari- 
zona alone. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  provided  In  the  legis- 
lation that  taxpayers  who  own  mobile  homes 
shall  be  given  the  very  same  tax  credit  or 
rebate  as  the  one  given  to  owners  of  site- 
built  homes.  Moreover,  the  bill  Insures  that 
any  mobile  home  tax  which  contributes  to 
the  support  of  public  education  will  entitle 
them  to  the  tax  credit,  whether  the  tax  Is 
labeled  a  personal  property  tax,  a  license  fee, 
or  whatever. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  In  1973 
to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  system  of  financing  public  schools, 
it  virtually  guaranteed  that  locally  raised 
dollars  will  continue  to  pay  a  major  share 
of  school  funds.  Although  challenges  are  still 
being  made  in  a  few  State  courts,  it  Is  clear 
that  these  cases  wUl  not  abolish  the  prop- 
erty tax  as  a  major  soxirce  of  school  financ- 
ing, but  merely  result  In  a  different  mix  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds. 

In  conclusion,  I  fear  that  the  residential 
property  tax  will  continue  to  grow  faster 
than  the  income  of  the  average  household. 
With  the  adoption  by  local  governments  of 
computerized  and  annual  tax  appraisals,  the 
tax  on  one's  home  will  eat  up  whatever  equity 
a  person  may  have  gained  by  his  purchase. 
In  mny  Instances,  retired  persons  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  living  in  their  own 
homes.  Relief  is  urgently  needed  and  needed 
now. 

I  ask  that  a  statement  by  the  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Institute  endorsing  my  bill 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record.  Following  that 
statement,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
appear  in  the  Record. 

Prom  Manufactured  Housing  Institute. 
To    the    Honorable    Barry    Goldwater,    U.S. 
Senate,  440  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  appreciate 
your  calling  to  our  attention  the  Introduc- 
tion of  your  bill  which  proposes  to  grant 
tax  relief  for  that  portion  of  a  homeowner's 
property  tax  which  Is  directed  to  support 
public  education.  Though  the  Manufactured 
Housing  Institute  would  not  claim 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  ten  million 
persons  who  live  In  mobile  homes,  we  hon- 
estly believe  that  each  mobile  home  resident 
would  sincerely  appreciate  and  support  the 
recognition  which  your  bill  gives  to  our  form 
of  housing.  In  Section  2  (D),  recognition  Is 
given  to  the  fact  that  mobile  homeowners 
are  currently  subject  to  many  dlfferent-and 
sometimes  unfair — forms  of  taxation  such  as 
real  estate  taxes,  personal  property  taxes,  ex- 
cise taxes,  ad  valorem  personal  property  tax- 
es, license  excise  taxes,  etc. 

If  the  Congress  does  ultimately  approve 
your  proposal  as  the  form  of  tax  relief 
needed,  we  believe  that  It  Is  essential  that 
citizens  living  In  mobile  homes  be  treated 
on  an  equal  basis  as  all  other  types  of  home- 
owners. The  multiplicity  of  taxes  to  which 
mobile  homeowners  are  frequently  subjected 
Is  an  especially  crushing  blow  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  medium  Income  of  mobile 
home  families  (according  to  the  1970  census) 
Is  $6,690.  And,  when  we  consider  that  31.6 
percent  of  those  living  in  mobile  homes  are 
55  years  old  or  older,  we  can  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  dimensions  of  this  burden.  Mobile 
home  living  Is  an  especially  appropriate  form 
of  housing  for  lower  and  middle  Income  In- 
dividuals because  of  the  economies  which 
make  it  possible  to  produce  a  complete  home 
in  a  factory  and  ship  it  to  a  home  site  for 
occupancy  In  many  states  and  localities.  But, 
often,  the  advantages  to  this  economical  life 
Is  mere  than  offset  by  the  crushing  tax  bur- 
dens Imposed  upon  the  residents. 

Again,  Senator  Goldwater,  we  appreciate 
your  astute  understanding  of  this  problem 
and  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  proposal. 
If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  further 
document  the  need  for  tax  relief  on  an  equit- 


able basis,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
us. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  L.  Benning, 

President. 


S.  669 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avi erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residential  Prop- 
e-ty  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  renvunberlng  section  42  as  sec- 
tion 43,  and  by  inserting  after  section  41  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  42.  Residential  Property  Taxes  Paid 
FOR  Support  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
State  and  local  residential  property  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
which  are  imposed  for  the  support  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  taxes  do  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  $150  ($75,  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return),  or 

"(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  part  (other  than  sections  31 
and  39). 

"(b)  Certain  Indivduals  Who  Have  At- 
tained Age  62. — In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual— 

"(1)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  62  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  who  has  paid  or  accrued  State  and 
local  residential  property  taxes  during  the 
taxable  year  which  are  Imposed  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  excess  of  5  percent  of  his  total 
income  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  limitation  contained  In  subsection  (a)  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
of  such  excess,  reduced  by  the  amount  (If 
any)  of  the  credit  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subsection  (a).  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  total  income  of  an  In- 
dividual includes  all  Items  taken  into  account 
in  determining  support  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 152. 

"(c)  Income  Tax  Benefits  Not  To  Exceed 
Amount  of  Residential  Property  Taxes 
Paid  for  Support  of  Public  Education. — 
If  the  amount  allowable  (but  for  this  subsec- 
tion) as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year,  when  added  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  Is  less  by  reason  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  section  164  for  State  and 
local  residential  property  taxes  for  which 
credit  otherwise  allowable  under  subsection 
(a),  exceeds  the  total  amount  of  State  and 
Iccal  residential  property  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  which  are  im- 
posed for  the  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  amount  allow- 
able as  a  credit  imder  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  excess. 

"(d)  State  and  Local  Residential  Prop- 
erty Taxes. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  State  and  local  property  taxes'  means — 

"(1)  State  and  local  real  property  taxes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  164)  on  prop- 
erty which  is  comprised  primarily  of  one  or 
more  dwelling  units,  including  mobile  homes, 
and  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  unit  or 
units  are  situated,  and 

"(2)  State  and  Iccal  taxes  (other  than  real 
property  taxes)  or  license  fees  on  mobile 
homes. 


"(e)  Determination  of  Amounts  of  Resi- 
dential Property  Tax  Paid  for  Support  of 
Public  Education. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  amount  of  any  State  or  local 
residential  property  tax  which  is  Imposed 
for  the  support  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  shall  be — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  residential  prop- 
erty tax  imposed  solely  for  such  support,  the 
amount  of  such  tax;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  residential  prop- 
erty tax  Imposed  In  part  for  such  support, 
.-he  portion  of  such  tax — 

"(A)  designated  In  the  bill  for  such  tax 
submitted  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  taxing 
jurisdiction  Im^ioslng  such  tax;  or 

"(B)  determination  from  information  set 
forth  in  such  bill  or  from  information  fur- 
nished to  the  taxpayer  by  such  taxing  Juris- 
diction, 

as  the  amount  of  such  tax  which  is  Imposed 
for  the  support  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

"(f)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Taxes  constructively  paid. — ^Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e) ,  and  (f )  of  section  164  shall  apply  to  real 
property  taxes  with  respect  to  which  credit 
is  allowable  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Trusts. — No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  to  a  trust.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Residential  property  taxes  paid  for 

support  of  public  education. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec  3.  Section  6401(b)  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive 
credits  treated  as  overpayments)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  42  (relating  to  residen- 
tial property  taxes  paid  for  support  of  public 
education),"  before  "667(b)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "31  and  39"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "31,  39,  and  42". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  670.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Industrial 
Safety  Encouragement  Act  of  1977";  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
s.  670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(b)  (4)  of  the  Occupational  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  proviso : 

"Provided,  That  In  any  case  where  an  em- 
ployer's failure  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  any  standard  promulgated 
thereunder  or  to  comply  with  any  state  stat- 
utory, administrative  or  common  law  re- 
quirement relating  to  industrial  safety  causes 
or  contributes  to  an  accident  resulting  In 
bodily  injury,  no  provision  of  any  workers' 
compensation  law  or  similar  state  statute 
shall  be  construed  to  bar  an  action  or  third- 
party  complaint  for  contribution  or  Indem- 
nification or  other  relief  In  the  nature  thereof 
under  an  otherwise  applicable  statute  or 
principles  of  common  law  against  such  em- 
ployer by  a  person  liable  or  alleged  to  be 
liable  for  such  injury  or  to  limit  recovery  In 
any  such  action;  nor  in  any  action  by  an  em- 
ployer for  svibrogation  under  a  workers'  com- 
pensation law  or  similar  state  statute  shall 
the  defendant  be  prevented  from  raising  as 
a  defense  the  employer's  contributory  fault 
where  such  fault  involves  failure  to  comply 
v.lth  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
or  any  standard  promulgated  thereunder  or 
failure  to  comply  with  any  state  authority. 
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administrative  or  common 
relating  to  Industrial  safety 


law  requirement 


the  Federal 
mit  under  cer- 
scretion  of  the 
in  determining 
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tr|insportation  of 
Committee  on 
'  [Vansportation. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  ameid 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  1 
tain  circumstances  the  d 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
the  rate  of  compensation 
an  air  carrier  for  the 
mail  by  aircraft;  to  the 
Commerce,  Science,  and 

REDETERMINATION    OF    AIRL' 
COMPENSATIO  1 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pri  sident,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislatio:  i  to  remedy  an 
inequity  in  the  subsidy  jrogram  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  as  it  was  ad- 
ministered and  subsequ^ntly  litigated 
for  the  year  1966.  Becaise  of  a  rather 
strange  series  of  events,  two  airlines — 
Texas  International  an(  Ozark — were 
treated  differently  than  i  ine  other  car- 
riers under  the  subsidy  pr  ogram  for  that 
year. 

Mr.  President,  since  19(  1  the  CAB  has 
given  local  service  carrie  s  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  the  transportat  on  of  mail  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Aviition  Act.  The 
payments  are  provided  >n  a  monthly 
basis  according  to  a  formula  based  on 
profits  and  expenses.  Sucl  i  payments  are 
subject  to  repayment  by  i .  carrier  to  the 
Government,  if  post-fisca  year  audits  of 
an  airline's  books  show  excess  profits. 
Under  this  system,  income  taxes  are  con- 
sidered an  expense  ir  determining 
whether  or  not  the  carr  er  had  excess 
profits  over  the  course  of  1  he  year  during 
which  subsidy  payments  v  ere  made.  The 
CAB  audits  for  1966  wen;  completed  in 
1967  and  showed  no  excess  profits  for 
the  nine  airlines  involvec  and  no  pay- 
backs were  requested  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  things  wi  mid  have  been 
fine  if  CAB  had  finalized  all  of  its  deci- 
sions regarding  the  1966  subsidy  at  that 
point. 

It  did,  in  fact,  close  sis  of  the  cases; 
however,  it  failed  to  dispos  ( of  five  others. 
The  pending  cases  includ;d — Texas  In- 
ternational, Ozark,  Air  W;st,  Allegheny, 
and  Piedmont  Airlines.  Tl"  e  final  resolu- 
tion of  four  of  the  cases  did  not  occur 
until  1970.  The  Piedmont  case  was  not 
settled  until  1974. 

As  we  all  too  well  rem(  mber,  those  4 
intervening  years  were  n  cession  years. 
During  that  period,  the  ai  rline  industry, 
in  particular,  suffered  he  ivy  losses.  As 
most  businesses  facing  sinilar  circum- 
stances will  do.  the  airline  companies 
carried  back  the  losses  or  their  income 
tax  returns.  After  the  airl  nes  had  done 
so,  the  CAB  finally  got  aicund  to  com- 
pleting its  decisions  on  the 

issue  for  all  but  Piedmont    

basing  its  ruling  on  the  piofits  situation 
as  it  existed  in  1967.  the  I  oard  chose  to 
recognize  the  amended  tat  figure.  As  a 
result,  the  carriers'  tax  liat  ility,  and  thus 
its  expense  figure.  declin(  d  causing  an 
increase  in  its  profits  The 
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CAB  declared 
the  amended  profits  level  tp  be  excessive 
_    _  of  the  sub- 

sidies which  had  been  repeived  during 
the  year  1966. 

Mr.  President,  with  justification,  the 
four  carriers  took  the  matter  to  court 


with  each  of  the  airlines  filing  in  a  dif- 
ferent circuit.  In  two  of  the  cases — those 
involving  Texas  International  and 
Ozark — the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
CAB.  In  the  other  two — the  Allegheny 
and  Air  West  cases — the  courts  ruled 
with  airlines.  In  the  latter  suits  the  coiirt 
stated  firmly  that  the  regulatory  process 
would  be  a  shambles  if  members  in  the 
same  class  were  differently  treated  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  F\irther,  in  the  ninth 
circuit,  the  court  described  the  situation 
as  follows: 

Whether  a  carrier  would  be  forced  to  re- 
turn or  allowed  to  keep  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  turn  on  fortultoiis 
circumstances,  including  the  order  In  which 
the  CAB  decided  to  process  paper  work  and 
the  dispatch  with  which  it  was  processed. 
The  facts  of  this  case  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  reasonable  justification  for  continued 
adherence  to  a  procedure  which  did  not  treat 
all  members  of  the  class  equally. 

As  the  court  points  out,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  administration  of 
justice  was  impeded  by  bureaucratic  de- 
lays and  an  arbitrary  administrative 
hand. 

Given  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  circuits,  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  CAB  would  have  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  the  agency 
chose  instead  to  allow  Air  West  and  Alle- 
gheny to  keep  their  money. 

Moreover,  the  CAB  then  proceeded  to 
settle  the  Piedmont  case  consistent  with 
the  Air  West  and  Allegheny  rulings  al- 
lowing the  carrier  to  keep  its  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
1966  subsidy  program  that  treated  nine 
airlines  one  way  and  two  another  way. 
We  simply  cannot  ignore  the  inequity  in 
such  a  lopsided  result.  This  legislation  is 
offered  to  correct  this  glaring  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  on  occasion  we  have  all 
come  across  Federal  agency  decisions 
with  which  we  disagree,  and  I  am  leery  of 
setting  a  precedent  that  opens  all  such 
administrative  decisions  to  reversal 
through  legislation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  some  agency  decisions  are  so 
overwhelmingly  inequitable  that  action  is 
clearly  needed  to  insure  justice.  Faced 
with  no  alternative  in  this  instance,  I  be- 
lieve that  congressional  action  is  clearly 
warranted  if  justice  is  to  be  achieved. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Ml'.    Roth,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Melcher, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Dole,    Mr.   Weicker.    Mr.   Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Bayh, 
and  Mr.  Lttgar)  : 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  General  Servi:es  Adminis- 
tration of  existing  solar  energy  devices 
for  use  in  Government  buildings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

SOLAR  ENERGY  GOVERNMENT  BTTILOING  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  entitled  the  "Solar  Energy 
Government  Building  Act,"  which  I  in- 
troduce today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
number  of  cosponsors. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  wiU  require 


the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  experimentation 
and  development  of  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy upon  Government  buildings.  This 
will  afford  a  tremendous  cost  saving  In 
our  fuel  bills,  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  conservation  of  fossil  fuel. 

I  have  just  left  a  conference  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ^Mr.  Percy),  and 
we  laimched  today  what  is  known  as  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  We  will  discuss 
that  In  greater  detail  at  another  time, 
but  it  represents  a  cross  section  of  people 
throughout  this  Nation:  different  eco- 
nomic groups,  producers,  distributors, 
consumers,  developers,  environmental- 
ists, labor,  capital,  management — with 
the  honorary  chairmen  being  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Mondale. 

This  piece  of  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
will,  I  believe,  be  of  Immense  help  In  our 
battle  for  alternative  sources  of  fuel  and 
energy,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  di- 
rected toward  the  very  commendable  ef- 
fort on  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Solar  Energy  Gov- 
ernment Building  Act,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  can  constitute  a  milestone 
in  energy  development.  It  is  the  first  bill 
designed  to  take  a  new  energy  technology 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  cost-com- 
petitive with  conventional  energy 
sources. 

My  colleagues  here  are  very  aware  of 
my  intense  interest  in  the  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy.  This  interest  is 
rooted  in  two  strong  beliefs:  that  solar 
technology  can  be  quickly  and  relatively 
cheaply  developed;  and  that  solar  energy 
is  preferable  to  environmentally  harmful 
fossil  ar»J  nuclear  energy. 

My  belief  that  solar  technology  could 
rapidly  mature  has  been  sorely  tested.  I 
have  been  disappointed,  for  example, 
with  the  "go-slow  '  approach  to  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  that  has  char- 
acterized the  efforts  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  literally  had  to  force  an  acceleration 
of  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment on  ERDA.  Despite  this  footdrag- 
ging,  however,  we  are  starting  to  see  good 
returns  from  our  solar  program — returns 
which  confirm  that  rapid  progress  can 
occur  in  solar  energy  technology. 

For  example,  the  Oil  Daily  recently 
headlined  a  story  that  solar  space  heat- 
ing for  homes  and  ofBces  has  now  become 
competitive  with  electric  heat;  and  in  4 
years,  it  should  become  cheaper  than  oil 
or  gas  heating,  as  well.  In  fact,  the  story 
indicates  that  solar  space  heating  is  re- 
covered by  homeowners  in  only  one-half 
the  usual  30 -year  period  for  home  mort- 
gages themselves. 

Even  more  encouraging  are  some  re- 
cent developments  in  the  field  of  photo- 
voltaics. 

First  are  the  results  of  a  series  of 
studies  performed  under  contract  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA — by  Motorola,  RCA, 
and  Texas  Instruments.  These  studies 
were  funded  specifically  to  examine  the 
potential  for  automation  to  reduce  the 
current  high  cost  of  photovoltaic  sys- 
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terns.  The  Independent  conclusion  of 
these  three  ERDA  studies  is  that  existing 
production  technologies  have  a  marked 
cost  reduction  potential.  The  potential  is 
such  that  photovoltaic  costs  will  become 
competitive  with  conventional  power 
sources  via  automation  by  the  mid- 
1980's.  According  to  the  ERDA  con- 
tractors, evolutionary  development  of  the 
photovoltaic  industry,  and  not  techno- 
logical breakthroughs.  Is  the  key  to  fu- 
ture cost  competitiveness. 

Two  additional  developments  suggest 
that  cost  competitiveness  can  possibly  oc- 
cur even  sooner  than  the  mid-1890's. 

The  first  of  these  is  contained  In  the 
conclusions  of  a  just  completed  report 
for  the  Federal  Energy  Administration — 
FEA — by  Spectrolab  of  California.  The 
report  focuses  on  pure  silicon  photovol- 
taic cells.  Such  cells  are  used  world- 
v.'ide  today  for  the  direct  conversion  of 
solar  radiation  to  DC  current.  The  cost 
is  high — roughly  $14  per  watt  of  elec- 
tricity versus  $1  per  watt  currently  for 
nuclear  powerplant  capacity.  But  the 
high  cost  is  due  to  the  labor-intensive, 
piecemeal  production  techniques  used  for 
the  cells  and  silicon  material — used  be- 
cause photovoltaic  sales  are  insufficient 
to  warrant  automation  of  production  fa- 
cilities. 

In  a  true  sense,  the  stage  of  photo- 
voltaic production  technology  today  is 
identical  to  the  auto  in  1910,  the  vacuiun 
tube  in  1925  or  the  transistor  in  1950.  Ex- 
pensive, but  needing  only  automation  to 
slash  costs  by  a  factor  of  10  or  more. 

The  FEA  study  by  Spectrolab  makes 
that  identical  point.  The  study  concludes 
that  production  line  automation — an  as- 
sembly line  manufacturing  only  3.373 
megawatts  annually.  In  this  case — would 
reduce  photovoltaic  cell  costs  to  $1.22  per 
watt.  Adding  power  systems,  storage  and 
encapsulation  would  raise  prices  to  some 
$2  per  watt. 

That  is  a  price  only  double  present  nu- 
clear powerplant  capital  costs.  It  is  a 
price  achieved  through  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  automated  technology — and 
not  much  application  at  that,  when  we 
recall  by  comparison  that  new  power- 
plants  average  over  1,000  megawatts  ca- 
pacity. It  is  a  price  achieved  without  the 
use  of  inexpensive  concentrator  sys- 
tems capable  of  slashing  photovoltaic  cell 
material  requirements  by  a  factor  of  50 
or  100.  And,  it  is  a  price  based  on  the  use 
of  pure  silicon  photovoltaic  cells — far 
more  expensive  than  impure  silicon  and 
other  materialls  now  imder  evaluation  as 
photovoltaic  cell  material. 

The  major  criticism  of  photovoltaics 
has  been  that  the  high  cost  of  pure  sin- 
gle crystal  silicon  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming cost  competitive.  The  FEA  study 
focused  on  that  criticism.  However,  re- 
cent developments  in  1976  may  render 
that  controversy  moot.  Two  companies. 
AEG  Telefunken  of  West  Germany,  and 
the  Solarex  Corp.  of  Rockville,  Md.,  an- 
nounced that  they  Independently  had 
developed  photovoltaic  cells  using  impure 
semicrystalline  silicon. 

This  development  alone  should  lead  to 
a  cost  reduction  by  a  factor  of  30  in  the 
price  of  silicon,  and  thus  to  a  substan- 


tial reduction  In  the  cost  of  photovoltaic 
systems  as  well. 

Solar  energy  is.  Indeed,  far  closer  to 
economic  reality  than  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  President,  and  their  con- 
stituents realize.  What  is  needed  is  one 
major  push — a  push  to  insure  the  rapid 
commercialization  of  the  m.ost  advanced 
solar  technologies;  and  these  are  space 
and  water  heating,  plus  photovoltaic 
electricity  generation. 

The  "Solar  Energy  Government  Build- 
ing Act"  will  give  solar  energy  that  final 
push.  It  has  two  titles  which  I  will  re- 
view now: 

TITLE  i:   SOLAR  HEATING  AND  HOT  WATER 

This  title  mandates  Installation  of 
solar  space  heating  and  hot  water  sys- 
tems in  15,000  GSA  or  DOD  buildings 
over  the  coming  6  fiscal  years.  The  pur- 
pose: to  move  these  solar  technologies 
from  a  cottage  Industry  to  a  mature  In- 
dustry, complete  with  a  nationwide  cadre 
of  skilled  craftsmen  experienced  in  their 
application  and  installation. 

This  title  closely  follows  recommenda- 
tions recently  presented  to  the  FEA  by 
the  Mitre  Corp.,  a  well-known  consulting 
firm.  In  a  report  entitled,  "Solar  Energy 
Government  Buildings  Program — ^Policy 
and  Implementation  Plan." 

This  report  projects  a  total  Federal 
outlay  for  this  program  of  some  $598 
million.  But  the  actual  Federal  revenue 
impact  is  far  smaller,  because  Federal 
fuel  bills  will  be  reduced  by  $568  million 
over  the  subsequent  20  years.  Our  oil 
payments  abroad  will  be  cut  by  some  $500 
m.iilion  annually,  as  well. 

This  program  will  not  give  us  some- 
thing for  nothing — ^but  it  is  as  close  as 
any  Government  program  can  be  to  that 
intriguing  situation. 

As  you,  Mr.  President,  and  my  col- 
leagues know  well,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished a  solar  heating  and  cooling  dem- 
onstration program  2  years  ago.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  expensive  and  limited  In 
scope.  In  fact,  only  some  250  projects 
have  been  funded  thus  far.  But  it  has 
achieved  its  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  solar  space 
conditioning  systems. 

It  is  time  to  build  on  this  technical 
infrastructure  and  the  Solar  Energy 
Government  Building  Act  does  just  that. 

TITLE    n:    FEDERAL   PHOTOVOLTAIC 

This  title,  too.  Is  designed  to  benefit 
from  very  recent  research  findings — the 
aforementioned  FEA-Spectrolab  study 
and  a  new  U.S.  Army  report. 

This  title  mandates  the  Installation  of 
some  50  megawatts  electrical  over  each 
of  the  succeeding  5  fiscal  years  of  photo- 
voltaic electric  systems.  The  purpose:  to 
enable  tiie  application  to  occur  of  auto- 
mated production  techniques  necessary 
to  bring  photovoltaic  costs  down  to  a 
competitive  level. 

To  repeat  my  earlier  point,  the  cost  of 
photovoltaic  cells,  like  transistors  for 
example,  are  markedly  affected  by  pro- 
duction economies  of  scale.  Government 
purchases  pursuant  to  this  title,  under 
the  direction  of  GSA  and  DOD,  of  50 
megawatts  electrical  annually  will  enable 
photovoltaic    manufacturers    to    attain 


such  economies.  While  not  large,  a 
market  of  this  size — mainly  for  radar 
and  other  remote-site  uses — is  sufficient, 
according  to  the  FEA-Spectrolab  study 
and  other  sources,  to  justify  the  auto- 
mation of  photovoltaic  production  lines. 
And  such  automation  vnW  yield  photo- 
voltaic cells,  including  storage  and  power 
systems.  In  the  range  of  $2  per  watt. 

Can  50  megawatts  electrical  of  photo- 
voltaic cells  at  a  price  of  $2  per  watt  be 
fruitfully  utihzed  by  GSA  and  DOD?  Yes. 
In  fact,  a  new  U.S.  Army  report  to  the 
FEA  contends  that  as  much  as  100  mega- 
watts electrical  armually  of  such  cells 
could  be  used  just  by  DOD  at  a  price  of 
$2  per  watt  and  higher.  The  study  Is 
entitled  "DOD  Photovoltaic  Energy  Con- 
version Systems — Market  Inventory  and 
Analysis."  It  indicates  that  sizable  Fed- 
eral fund  savings  and  improved  DOD 
system  reliability  will  flow  from  the  re- 
placement of  remote  electric  generators 
with  photovoltaic  systems.  For  that  rea- 
son, no  funds  are  provided  for  photo- 
voltaic purchases  in  this  title  beyond 
$100  million  for  the  acquisitions  during 
the  first  fiscal  year — 1978. 

In  summary,  this  act  will  move  solar 
heating,  hot  water,  and  electricity  gen- 
eration into  the  mainstream — will  estab- 
lish them  as  economically  and  technolog- 
ically viable.  It  will  give  our  Nation — 
and  indeed  the  world — a  realistic  solar 
option  for  the  first  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Government  Building  Act,  two  articles 
from  the  Oil  Daily,  entitled.  "$800  Mil- 
lion Solar  Market  by  1985?",  December 
24.  1976,  and  "Solar  Heat  Could  Become 
Competitive  In  4  Years,"  January  6,  1977, 
and  an  article  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  entitled,  "Washington 
Chided  on  Energy,"  February  3,  1977, 
be  included  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar  Energy  Govern- 
ment Building  Act". 

SOLAR  ENERGY  GOVERNMENT  BtTILDING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  solar 
energy  Government  building  program  (here- 
inafter referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "pro- 
gram"), which  shall  be  a  five  year  plan  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  procurement  and  Instal- 
lation of  solar  systems  for  hot  water,  space 
heating,  and  electricity  production  In  new 
and  existing  Federal  buildings,  using  tech- 
nologically and  technically  approved  and 
proved  equipment  and  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  solar  hot  water  and  space 
heating  program  established  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  photo- 
voltaic utilization  program  established  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

PTTRPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  program  shall  accomplish  the 
following — 

(1)  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  commer- 
claUy  viable  solar  heating  Industry  In  order 
to  make  solar  heating  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  an  option  which  can  reduce 
national  consumption  of  fossil  fuel  by  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousanc 
oil  per  day; 

(2)  conserve  fossil  fuel  cc^ts 
Oovernment; 

(3)  stimulate  the  general 
Federal  Establishment  of 
and  Innovative  procuremeit 

(4)  develop  program  perlormance 
support  policy  decisions  on 
programs  with  respect  to  en«rgy. 


TITLE  I— SOLAR  HOT  WA' 
HEATING      PROGRAM 
BUILDINGS 


'  'ER  AND  SPACE 
POR      FEDERAL 


this 


Sec.    101.   The  Admlnlstifetor 
Services  (hereinafter  In 
as   the   "Administrator") 
solar  hot  water  and  space 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In 
"program").  The  program 
to  place  a  solar  hot  water  dfevlce 
space  heating  device  and  ap  Dropriate 
systems  In  fifteen  hundred 
buildings  within  six  fiscal  y 
date  of  enswjtment  of  this 


of  General 

Act  referred  to 

^all   establish   a 

seating  program 

this  title  as  the 

8  hall  be  designed 

and  a  solar 

storage 

federally  owned 

efirs  following  the 


i.ct. 


DTJTIES 


are 


Sec.   102.    (a)    The  Administrator 
one  hundred  and  eighty  da; 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
after  for  the  Immediately 
consecutive  five  years,  shall 
of  Federal  buildings  to  detA-mlne 
thousand   new   and   existing 
previously  surveyed  which 
for  Installation  of  solar  hot 
heating  devices  within  the 
sequent    and    conseciitlve 
Such  structures  shall  be 
tributed  evenly  within  the 
as  to  stimulate  the  development 
solar  energy  Installation  ca 
out  the  United  States 

(b)  In  determining  the  m6st 
eral  structures  for  the  instillation 
hot  water   and  space   heating 
Administrator    shall    use 
techniques  and  endeavor  to 
in  the  selection  of  Federal 
stallatlon  of  solar  systems 

(c)  Not  later  than  ninety 
date  of  enactment  of  this 
trator    shall    determine 
standards  as  may  be  nee 
opment  and  implementation 
solar  hot  water  and  space 
tions  in  Federal  structures 
of  carrying  out  the  provislohs 


A(t 
such 


3essai v 


GtnDELINKS 


Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Admlni^rator 
sistance  from  the  Secretary 
Urban    Development,   the 
the  Energy  Research  and 
ministration,  and  the  Admliiistrator 
Federal  Energy  Admlnistratlpn 
Ush  guidelines  for  the 
stallatlon  of  solar  hot  water 
Ing  devices  pursuant  to  this 

(b)    The  Administrator  sHall 
such  guidelines  as  may  be 
development  of  life-cycle  costing 
ogles  required  by  section  10: 


cf 


PROGRAM    MONIT  3R 

Sec.  104.  The  Admlnistrato 
ally  monitor  for  progress 
to  assess  whether  such 
continued  at  its  Initial 
panded  or  contracted  scale. 

REPORT 

Sec.  106.  The  Admlnistrato 
report  to  Congress  on  the 
gram,  including  recommendations 
funding  levels  necessary  to 
the  target  set  forth  in 


sectic  n 


department    of    DEItENSE 

106.  The  Secretary  o: 


Sec. 
ensure  that  the  Federal  structures 
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subsequent  and 
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most  suitable 
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gei  (graphically  dls- 
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suitable  Fed- 
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ll re- 


days  after  the 
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lar 
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and  In- 
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atle. 
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promulgate 
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Sti  tus 


shall  annually 

of  the  Pro- 

for  future 

1  ully  implement 

101. 


Defense  shall 
selected 


for  participation  in  the  program  which  are 
occupied  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  which  serve  a  defense -related 
function  will  continue  to  perform  any  de- 
fense-related activities  without  Interference 
or  interruption. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  107.  The  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine whether  a  central  training  program 
should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  appropriate  Federal  procure- 
ment personnel  and  facility  administrators 
with  the  most  advanced  means  to  utilize 
solar  energy  devices  and  energy  conservation 
practices  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Federal  structures. 

ADVISORY    committee 

Sec.  108.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Solar  Energy 
Government  Building  Program  to  assist  the 
Administrator  in  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  the  program.  Such  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
and  the  Postmaster  General. 
atjthorization 

Sec.  109.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1978,  1979,  1980,  1981,  1982,  and  1983. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  PHOTOVOLTAIC 
UTILIZATION  PROGRAM 
program  establishment 
Sec.    201.   There   is   hereby   established    a 
Federal    Photovoltaic    Utilization    Program 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"program")   for  the  annual  acquisition  and 
use    of   photovoltaic    solar    electric    systems 
and  associated  storage  capability,  primarily 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Each 
such  acquisition  shall  Include  photovoltaic 
electrical  systems  capable  of  producing  up  to 
50  megawatts  of  electrical  energy  and  shall 
occur    annually.    The    program    established 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  conducted  for 
a  minimum  of  five  years  which  may  be  ex- 
tended by  appropriate  legislation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
administbation 
Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  with  assistance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  administer  the  program  and  shall — 

(1)  insure  that  the  installation  of  photo- 
voltaic electric  systems  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  not  interfere  with  defense-related 
activities; 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  monitor  and  assess 
the  performance  and  operation  of  photo- 
voltaic electric  systems  installed  pursuant  to 
this  title;  and 

(3)  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  program. 

program  funding  formula 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration shall  establish,  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
photovoltaic  system  evaluation  and  purchase 
program  to  provide  such  systems  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  to  "carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  this  title.  In  acquiring  photovoltaic 
systems  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  insure  that  such  systems  reflect  the 
most  advanced  technology;  and 

(2)  schedule  purchases  in  a  manner  which 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent low-cost  private  photovoltaic  pro- 
duction capability  In  the  United  States. 


(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  all 
photovoltaic  systems  for  the  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  at  a  cost  equal 
to  their  purchase  price  or  at  $2  per  peak 
watt  array  cost  of  installed  capacity  at  each 
facility  selected  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, whichever  is  less. 

authorization 

Sec.  204.  To  undertake  application-design 
and  engineering  activities  pursuant  to  the 
program  established  by  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  1980, 
1981,  and  1982,  to  the  Administrator  and 
$100,000,000  for  photovoltaic  system  acquisi- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1978  to  the  Administrator. 


[From  the  Oil  Dally,  Dec.  24. 1976] 
$800  Million  Solar  Market  bt  1985? 
Cambridge,  Mass. — With  solar  hot  water 
and  heating  systems  now  being  developed  for 
mass  production,  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  pro- 
jects an  annual  U.S.  market  ranging  from 
$800  minion  to  $1.6  billion  by  1985.  This  will 
be.  at  a  minimum,  a  twenty-fold  increase 
over  the  $40-50  million  solar  market  Ar- 
thur D.  Little  is  estimating  for  1976. 

These  findings  were  developed  during  the 
Just-completed  second  phase  of  the  Cam- 
bridge-based consulting  firm's  international 
project  to  assess  business  opportunities  for 
solar  climate  control.  Sponsored  coopera- 
tively by  50  manufacturers,  utilities,  energy 
companies,  and  venture  capital  groups  from 
10  countries,  the  project's  second  phase  eval- 
uated specific  technologies  and  markets  in 
America,  Japan,  and  Europe.  F>roJect  spon- 
sors, who  have  spearheaded  the  growth  of  the 
solar  climate  control  industry,  have  active 
Industrial  Interests  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  Prance,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Italy,  Spain  and  Algeria. 

According  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  market 
growth  over  the  next  nine  years  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  such  factors  as  escalating  energy 
costs,  the  success  of  demonstration  projects, 
increasing  industrial  commitment,  and  ap- 
propriate government  Incentives.  Dr.  Peter  E. 
Glaser,  Arthur  D.  Little  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  solar  climate  control  project, 
is  positive  about  industry  progress  to  date. 
"Solar  energy  systems  are  becoming  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  the  construction  Industry. 
They  are  no  longer  Just  the  province  of  the 
gadgeteer  or  the  environmental  enthusiast." 

"Solar  climate  control  fits  in  with  environ- 
mental and  energy  conservation  efforts,  but 
its  economics  In  most  areas  are  not  yet  com- 
petitive with  other  energy  sources,"  Dr. 
Glaser  states.  "The  current  residential  mar- 
ket Is  comprised  of  home  owners  with  discre- 
tionary incomes,  motivated  either  by  ideal- 
ism or  the  trend-setting  desire  to  be  "first  on 
their  block'  with  a  solar  collector. 

"However,  each  Increase  In  the  price  of 
fuels  will  further  enhance  solar  climate  con- 
trol as  an  economically  attractive  energy 
alternative,  bringing  it  within  reach  of  the 
consumer." 

The  Government's  commitment  to  solar 
energy  demonstration  programs,  legislation 
providing  energy  conservation  Incentives  to 
home  owners  and  the  more  than  300  new 
corporate  and  utility  solar  Installations  have 
heightened  consumer  and  builder  awareness 
of  solar  climate  control.  Moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  small  solar  companies  en- 
tering the  market.  Dr.  Glaser  reports  that 
several  large  corporations  are  producing  so- 
lar devices  on  a  limited  scale  in  preparation 
for  major  production  commitments. 

According  to  Martin  M.  Glesk,  the  solar 
project's  marketing  consultant,  "The  pro- 
posed federal  government  tax  credit  would 
assume  up  to  409?  of  the  cost  of  a  new  solar 
system.  This  legislation,  if  passed,  will  give 
industry  decision-makers  the  push  they 
need  to  launch  serious  marketing  efforts. 
Standardization  of  solar  energy  technology. 
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through  the  efforts  of  various  government 
agencies  and  Industry  associations  such  as 
the  American  Society  of  Heating.  Refriger- 
ating, and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers 
(ASHRAE)  and  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  (ASTM),  will  also  have 
a  positive  impact." 

Arthur  D.  Little  expects  solar  water  heat- 
ers for  single  family  residences  will  domi- 
nate the  early  market.  Initial  costs  for  solar 
heaters  designed  to  provide  40-70%  of  hot 
water  requirements  will  range  from  $1,000- 
1.500.  Due  to  the  continual  need  for  hot 
water  year-round,  life  cycle  costs  will  be 
attractive  with  payback  periods  of  less  than 
10  years.  Within  three  to  five  years  solar 
water  heaters  could  be  offered  by  mass  mer- 
chandisers. 

Solar  water  heaters  are  smaller  and  less 
complicated  than  solar  space  heating  sys- 
tems, making  them  particularly  suited  to 
Installation  in  existing  buUdlngs.  The  more 
than  70  million  existing  housing  units  in  the 
United  States  represent  a  large  retrofit  mar- 
ket opportunity. 

According  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  solar  hot 
water  systems  combined  with  space  heating 
capability  will  also  gain  market  acceptance 
In  the  near  term. 

In  southern  climates,  these  combined  sys- 
tems will  handle  a  substantial  portion  of 
total  heating  requirements,  but  in  the  North- 
east, they  may  account  for  only  about  25 
percent  of  the  combined  hot  water  and  space 
heating  load.  Although  larger  systems  could 
provide  greater  energy  savings  during  the 
cold  northeastern  winter  their  size  would  not 
be  effectively  utilized  during  the  summer 
months,  and  it  would  take  longer  to  amortize 
their  cost. 

James  C.  Burke,  technical  director  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  solar  project,  does  not  ex- 
pect direct  solar  cooling  using  heat-actuated 
equipment  to  be  cost-competitive  with  con- 
ventional vapor  compression  air  condition- 
ing equipment  in  the  near  term. 

"Before  solar  cooling  becomes  economically 
attractive,"  Burke  states,  "conventional  en- 
ergy costs  will  have  to  be  considerably  high- 
er, and  Improvements  mvist  be  made  In  the 
costs  and  performance  of  solar  equipment." 

While  solar  heating  technology  is  relative- 
ly simple  in  concept  and  application,  and  Its 
economics  are  improving,  the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  solar  heating  systems  by  the  mul- 
tlfaceted  construction  Industry  will  be  less 
straightforward,  Arthur  D.  Little  reports.  A 
consensus  must  be  reached  among  the  diverse 
groups  influencing  the  decisions  to  use  solar 
systems. 

Home  owners,  architects,  engineers,  devel- 
opers, builders,  financial  Institutions,  zoning 
and  code  officials  all  have  special  require- 
ments which  must  be  met.  These  groups 
will  be  looking  to  the  solar  Industry  for 
reliable  cost  effective,  and  durable  solar  sjrs- 
t-ems  which  are  architecturally  acceptable 
and  can  be  efficiently  Integrated  into  build- 
ing construction. 

fFrom  OH  Daily,  Jan.  6,  1977] 

Solar  Heat  Could  Become  Competitive  In 

4  Years 

Washington. — Solar  heating  of  new  homes 
may  be  economically  competitive  with  oil  and 
gas  heating  within  four  years,  according  to 
a  study  by  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration. 

The  study,  released  yesterday,  also  said 
solar  heating  is  already  economically  com- 
petitive with  electric  heating  in  new  homes. 
Within  15  years,  the  report  notes,  solar  heat- 
ing might  pay  for  itself  through  lower  fueJ 
costs  In  new  homes. 

The  ERDA  projections,  however,  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  fuel  costs  wUl  In- 
crease only  10%  a  year  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 


ture. They  also  do  not  reflect  the  potential 
higher  rates  that  consumers  might  have  to 
pay  for  standby  heating  on  cloudy  days. 
ERDA  officials  said. 

The  study  assumes  the  sun  will  provide 
up  to  60  or  707c  of  the  heat  and  hot  water 
for  any  new  home  where  solar  equipment  Is 
installed,  according  to  Dr.  Henry  Marvin,  di- 
rector of  ERDA's  Solar  Energy  Division.  The 
homes  would  need  a  cloudy  day  backup  sys- 
tem, he  noted. 

Marvin  said  the  current  average  cost  for 
solar  heating  ranges  from  $4,000  to  $12,000 
based  on  a  solar  collector  cost  of  $20  per 
square  foot.  ERDA's  goal,  he  said,  Is  to  cut 
this  by  50%  by  1980. 

Marvin  said,  "At  that  price,  solar  heating 
could  be  competitive  with  all  fuels,  includ- 
ing natural  gas,  in  most  regions  of  this  cotm- 
try." 

Solar  heating  is  competitive  with  electric- 
ity at  present  costs  In  Atlanta,  Blsmark,  N.D., 
Boston,  Charleston,  S.C,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Dal- 
las, Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  Los  Angeles,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  Miami,  New  York  and  Washington, 
according  to  the  study. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  3,  1977) 

Washington  Chided  on  Energy 

(By  Louise  Sweeney) 

Washington. — The  federal  government 
should  be  leading  the  country  by  using  solar 
energy  in  Its  own  departments,  says  a  con- 
gressional chairman  who  scores  five  federal 
departments  for  their  "passivity"  on  the 
issue. 

"The  federal  government  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  leading  the  country  In  the 
way  it  should  go,"  Rep.  Leo  J.  Ryan  (D)  of 
California  said  at  a  heailng  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  conservation,  energy,  and 
natural  resources. 

"The  Impression  I  get  from  these  hearings 
is  one  of  a  kind  of  passivity  In  the  face  of 
the  extreme  cold  weather"  end  current  en- 
ergy crisis,  said  Mr.  Ryan,  new  committee 
chairman. 

Turnhig  to  a  spokesman  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  (QSA),  which  over- 
sees construction  and  maintenance  of  federal 
buildings,   Mr.  Ryan  scolded: 

"You're  landlord  for  the  whole  country  for 
the  federal  government,  what  are  you  put- 
ting on  your  roofs  [fcr  solar  energy],  what's 
going  to  be  going  through  your  pipes?" 

Mr.  Ryan  indicated  that  the  GSA  building 
of  one  solar  energy  experiment  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  was  not  encugb,  and  suggested 
that  GSA  actively  investigate  solar  energy 
even  as  a  partial  eneigy  source  in  its  build- 
Uigs  "like  the  new  HEW  (Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare]  building  down  the  hill — why 
aren't  there  any  solar  energy  panels  on  the 
roof?" 

Jerry  J.  Fitts.  a  spokesman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
noted  HUD  has  so  far  been  Involved  in  150 
solar  heating  and  ccoling  or  hot  water  proj- 
ects for  1.500  dwelling  units  in  41  states  and 
that  an  additional  $4  to  $5  million  In  grants 
will  be  awarded  by  mid -May. 

"Australia  and  Israel  are  light  years  ahead 
of  us,"  he  added.  His  committee  is  going  to 
act  as  "a  spur  or  a  goad"  to  get  such  move- 
ment under  way.  Mr.  Ryan  added,  explaining 
it  would  hold  hearings  twice  a  year  to  find 
out  what  the  various  agencies  had  specifi- 
cally done  In  this  area. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  Dr.  Robert 
Hlrsch,  testified  about  the  Mitre  Ccrporation 
study  for  ERDA  which  made  headlines  re- 
cently with  Its  statement  that  solar  heating 
is  economically  competitive  with  electric 
baseboard  heating  in  12  U.S.  cities.  This 
study  of  single-residence,  middle-class  homes 


has  been  widely  praised,  but  committee 
member  Rep.  Thomas  N.  Kindness  (R)  of 
Ohio  criticized  it  for  being  too  narrow,  sug- 
gested multi-dwelling  or  industrial  studies 
would  have  been  more  iiseful  and  snapped: 
"I  can't  see  any  value  In  the  study  at  all — 
$20,000  worth  or  anything  else." 

Mr.  Fitts  also  criticized  the  report's  conclu- 
sions based  on  cost  "assumptions"  of  the 
ERDA  study  and  said  its  $20  per  square  foot 
of  solar  collector  costs  was  at  variance  with 
the  median  of  $28  per  square  foot  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment had  found  In  Its  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

ERDA  and  HUD  have  established  a  na- 
tional solar  heating  and  cooling  center  to 
answer  questions  from  the  public  and  In- 
dustry about  solar  energy.  The  center's  toll- 
free  number  is  800-523-2929. 

A  Federal  Energy  Administration  spokes- 
man, John  K.  Freeman,  testified  that  major 
solar  energy  proposals  awaited  the  adminis- 
tration's forthcoming  comprehensive  energy 
program. 

GSA  administrator  Jack  Eckerd  said  he 
thought  the  federal  government  should  have 
a  crash  program  for  solar  energy  similar  to 
the  Apollo  moon  shot  program. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Humphrey  as  the  prime 
Republican  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts 
toward  developing  solar  power  as  a  viable 
and  economic  soui'ce  of  energy  for  the 
Nation.  The  seriousness  of  the  natural 
gas  shortage  gripping  much  of  the  coim- 
try  emphasizes  the  need  for  us,  as  a 
Nation,  to  hasten  the  development  of 
nonpetroleum  resources. 

The  bill  focuses  on  the  two  areas  where 
solar  power  can  be  of  the  greatest  help : 
first,  in  space  heating  and  cooling;  and 
second  in  the  generation  of  electric 
power. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
23  percent  of  the  energy  in  the  United 
States  is  consumed  for  space  heating  and 
cooling.  If  we  can  substitute  solar  energy 
for  the  current  sources  of  that  heating 
and  cooling,  there  will  be  enormous  en- 
ergy savings.  The  technology  to  put  solar 
heating  into  place  exists  today,  but  the 
industry,  the  broad  base  of  skilled  work- 
men, engineers,  and  architects  does  not. 
The  purpose  of  title  I  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  us  with  this  industry. 

Title  II  has  a  similar  objective,  though 
it  focuses  on  the  conversion  of  solar  pow- 
er into  electricity.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, it  seems  unlikely  that  solar  energy 
will  be  immediately  available  for  gener- 
ating electricity  at  large  central  power 
stations.  One  example  of  the  obstacles 
to  use  of  solar  power  for  large  facilities 
is  the  size  of  the  photovoltaic  array  which 
would  be  required.  For  instance,  it  is 
estimated  that  under  the  very  best  cir- 
cumstances— such  as  the  perennially 
sunny  Southwest — it  would  require  3 
square  miles  of  solar  collectors  to  equal 
the  electricity  production  of  an  average 
central  power  station.  Moreover,  the  ideal 
sites  for  such  large  solar  generating 
plants  are  often  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  areas  needing  the  electricity.  Conse- 
quently, the  transmission  line  loss  would 
be  extremely  high. 

But  these  same  handicaps  do  not 
burden  a  technology  focused  on  smaller 
centi-al  power  stations.  These  are  prac- 
tical today.  And,  through  a  mandated 
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FEDERAL  CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  ACT  OF  1977 
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did  what  was  necessary  to  assure  their 
freedom  from  the  appearance  of  poten- 
tial misuse  of  pubhc  office.  We  must  con- 
tinue in  that  welcome  new  direction  by 
enacting  the  kind  of  Government-wide 
code  of  public  conduct  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  Salaries  which  issued  its  re- 
port in  December  of  last  year.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  that  goal. 

This  legislation  vests  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  power  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  proper  financial  conduct  for  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  guidelines  for 
use  by  executive  agencies  and  congres- 
sional committees  in  enforcement  of 
those  standards.  Its  adoption  would  bring 
about  badly  needed  uniformity  of  rules 
and  standards  of  conduct,  consistency  of 
enforcement  procedures,  and  a  signifi- 
cant and  necessary  degree  of  external 
monitoring  of  that  enforcement. 

In  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress, 
public  disclosure  of  our  personal  finan- 
cial interests  is  a  precondition  to  liv- 
ing up  to  the  fundamental  principle  that 
pubhc  office  should  not  be  used  for  pri- 
vate gain.  With  public  disclosure,  with 
everything  out  on  the  table,  our  constit- 
uents will  have  the  basis  on  which  to 
make  a  reasoned  judgment  of  our  integ- 
rity and  our  use  of  our  public  respon- 
sibilities. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  public  disclo- 
sure to  insure  that  some  authority  out- 
side of  Congress  is  empowered  to  audit 
our  disclosure  statements  to  insure  their 
accuracy  and  honesty.  We  have  passed 
the  point  when  the  public  will  swallow  a 
scheme  in  which  Congress  simply  polices 
itself.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Peter- 
son commission  on  salaries  to  which  I 
have  referred  found  substantial  merit  in 
the  idea  of  creating  a  new  authority 
charged  with  auditing  and  enforcement 
responsibilities. 

In  the  94th  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation creating  an  independent  Com- 
mission on  Ethics  responsible  for  en- 
forcing a  code  of  conduct  on  a  Govern- 
ment-wide basis.  That  proposal  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  general  support,  but  many 
Members  balked  at  the  idea  of  setting 
up  a  wholly  new  piece  of  Government 
machinery.  I  thus  modified  my  original 
proposal  to  vest  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission many  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  original  independent  Commission. 

There  is  general  feehng  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  at  present  under- 
utilized, and  that  its  special  authority 
could,  indeed,  be  enhanced  to  perfoi-m 
some  of  the  monitoring  and  auditing 
functions  necessary  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  we  really  mean  business.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  places 
realistic  demands  on  the  Commission, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  remove  primary 
front-line  responsibility  for  enforcing 
standards  from  the  Congress  or  from  the 
individual  executive  agencies.  It  does 
provide  a  needed  outside  guarantee  of 
stringency  of  that  enforcement.  I  am 
hopeful  this  legislation  will  receive  care- 
ful attention  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Public  officials  today  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  taking  personal  advantage 
of  their  public  positions.  However  mis- 
taken that  belief  may  be  in  the  case  of 


the  great  majority  of  officeholders  and 
career  public  servants,  it  is  a  belief 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  public  mind. 
And,  let  us  face  it,  it  is  a  belief  not 
without  substantial  basis  in  fact.  It  is 
a  belief  bred  of  an  extraordinary  series 
of  scandals  involving  public  officials,  ana 
only  some  very  stiff  measures  will  be 
adequate  to  dispel  it. 

Perceptions  are  in  some  ways  the  life- 
blood  of  public  and  political  life.  The  ap- 
pearance or  suspicion  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  of  personal  aggrandizement  is 
just  as  damaging  as  the  reality.  As  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  recently 
reminded  us: 

Surely  the  ancient  principle  must  apply: 
Justice  should  not  only  be  done,  but  should 
also  be  seen  to  be  done. 

If  justice  is  going  to  be  seen  to  be  done, 
I  think  we  need  to  get  down  to  some 
very  basic  principles  which  ought  to  dic- 
tate our  approach  to  public  life.  I  believe 
this  legislation  speaks  to  those  principles 
in  a  realistic  and  effective  way. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen): 

S.  674.  A  bill  to  reinstate  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  beginning  with 
calendar  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
l^inance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  reinstate  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

Sugar  today  is  the  world's  most  de- 
pressed commodity.  In  January,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nearest  world  futures  con- 
tract closed  at  7.5  cents  a  pound,  at  least 
4  cents  below  cane  sugar  production 
costs. 

Further,  record  forecasts  for  botli 
world  beet  and  cane  sugar  show  a 
production  increase  of  6.5  million  tons 
over  1976. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
in  1974  we  have  failed  to  provide  any 
remedy  for  low  domestic  prices  to  farm- 
ers. Prices  paid  to  farmers  who  produce 
beets  and  cane  have  fallen  drastically. 
Sugar  beet  growers  this  year  will  receive 
only  $21  a  ton  versus  $45  last  year,  and 
a  comparable  price  drop  has  affected 
sugarcane  growers.  Present  prices  are 
far  below  the  cost  of  production  of  both 
beet  and  cane  farmers.  Unless  sugar 
farmers  have  assurance  of  a  fair  return, 
they  will  have  no  incentive  to  continue 
sugar  production,  and  our  country  could 
lose  its  domestic  sugar  supply. 

This  would  force  the  American  house- 
wife and  other  U.S.  consumers  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  foreign  sources  for 
sugar,  just  as  American  consumers  are 
overdependent  on  foreign  oil,  coffee,  and 
certain  strategic  materials.  We  do  not 
want  American  consumers  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  sugar  suppliers. 

My  concern,  therefore,  is  not  only  for 
American  farmers  but  equally  for  con- 
sumers and  those  workers  who  depend 
on  the  sugar  industry  for  jobs. 

Without  sugar  production,  sugar 
plants  would  close  down,  resiilting  in  loss 
of  jobs  and  economic  depression  in  sugar- 
producing  communities.  Sugar  factories 
are  very  expensive,  and,  once  a  plant 
closes  down  in  an  area,  it  seldom  re- 
opens. 

In  those  areas  where  sugar  farmers 
could   switch    to   other   crops,   such    a 
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switch  could  cause  disruption  in  farm 
prices  for  the  alternative  crops.  In  some 
areas,  there  is  no  alternative  crop  for 
sugar  growers. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  a  determination  of  how  much 
sugar  will  be  needed  by  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States  is  made  each 
year.  The  determination  is  announced 
during  October  for  the  following  year  and 
must  be  revised  as  the  year  progresses  to 
achieve  the  price  objective  in  the  act. 
This  establishes  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  that  may  be  imported  and  the 
amount  of  domestic  sugar  that  may  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year.  After  the  overall  requirements  have 
been  determined,  each  domestic  and  for- 
eign area  supplying  the  United  States 
with  sugar  is  assigned  a  quota  or  share  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  free  market  system  and  would  pre- 
fer to  ler  the  price  of  sugar  be  determined 
in  the  marketplace  rather  than  rely  on 
quotas.  Nevertheless,  in  the  case  of  this 
commodity,  we  carmot  change  existing 
world  marketing  practices. 

In  reality,  the  world  free  market  price 
is  actually  a  residual  or  marginal  price 
at  which  only  a  small  part — about  12  per- 
cent— of  the  world's  sugar  production  is 
sold. 

Most  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  produced  and  usually  the 
growers  and  processors  in  these  countries 
are  paid  a  much  higher  price  for  their 
product  than  the  world  market  price. 

The  quota  system  serves  to  eliminate 
both  the  extremely  high  prices  for  sugar, 
which  would  hurt  U.S.  consumers,  and 
the  extremely  low  prices  that  could  be 
disastrous  to  U.S.  producers.  While  as- 
suring U.S.  consumers  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar,  the  U.S.  system  also  enables 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  role 
of  a  good  neighbor  to  many  foreign 
sugar-producing  areas,  particularly  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  program 
assures  these  areas  of  a  stable  market  for 
their  sugar  at  remunerative  and  stable 
prices  with  a  resulting  favorable  impact 
on  an  extremely  important  sector  of  tiieir 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  674 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Act  Exten- 
sion of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Section  412  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  412."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  powers  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  are  reinstated  effective 
January  1,  1978,  except  that,  for  purposes  of 
making  the  determination  under  section  201 
and  establishing  quotas  under  section  202  for 
the  calendar  year  1978,  such  powers  are  rein- 
stated effective  October  1,  1977.  Such  powers 
shall  terminate  on  March  31  of  the  year  of 
termination  (after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  Extension  of  1977)  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4501(a)  of  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  payments 
under  title  III  under  programs  applicable 
to  crop  years  preceding  the  calendar  year 
In  which  such  tax  so  terminates." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  4501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  sugar)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Reinstatement  of  Tax. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 
the  tax  imposed  under  this  subchapter  shall 
apply  to  the  manufacture  or  use  of  sugar  or 
articles  composed  In  chief  value  of  sugar 
after  December  31,  1977,  except  that  no  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  on  such  manufacture  or  use 
after  June  30  of  the  first  year  commencing 
after  the  effective  date  of  any  law  (enacted 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Extension  of  1977)  limiting  pajnnents 
under  title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  or  with  respect  to  unsold  sugar 
held  by  a  manufacturer  on  such  date  or 
sugar  or  articles  composed  in  chief  value  of 
sugar  held  in  customs  custody  or  control  on 
such  date.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4501 
(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  June  30  of  the  first  year  commencing 
after  the  effective  date  of  Lny  law  limiting 
payments  under  title  m  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  whichever  Is  the  earlier 
date,". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Curtis,  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948. 

The  reason  for  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  this:  sugar  producers  in  the 
United  States  are  spending  more  to 
produce  their  crops  than  they  are 
receiving  for  them.  They  are  losing 
money,  and  no  one  can  continue  a  busi- 
ness for  vei-y  long  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Sugar  beet  producers  in  Wyoming  and 
other  States  are  getting  this  year  less 
than  half  what  they  got  last  year  for 
their  crops.  Sugar  cane  growers  face  a 
similar  problem. 

In  order  to  address  the  problem  of 
unfair  competition  from  cheaper  foreign 
sugar,  former  President  Ford  issued  an 
order  last  summer  tripling  the  tariff  on 
imported  sugar.  At  that  same  time,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  approved  a  resolution  directing 
the  U.to.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
sugar  market  to  determine  whether 
quotas  should  be  imposed  for  imported 
sugar.  That  investigation  is  still  ongoing. 
But  beyond  these  steps,  what  we  need  is 
a  national  sugar  policy  aimed  at  in- 
suring a  dependable,  reasonably  priced 
supply  for  American  consumers,  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  living  wage  for 
American  producers. 

Without  such  a  policy,  domestic 
producers  will  go  out  of  business  and 
we  will  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  sugar,  just  as  we 
have  done  with  respect  to  oil,  coffee,  and 
other  materials. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    encourage 

greater  use  of  insulation  and  to  promote 

the  development  of  solar  and  geother- 


mal  energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INStTLATION,    SOLAR    ENERGT.    AND    GEOTHERMAL 
ENERGY  TAX  INCENTTVES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  energy  crisis  demonstrates  the 
need  for  greater  energy  conservation  by 
both  individuals  and  businesses  and  the 
importance  of  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  Last  year,  as  part  of 
the  comprehensive  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion, the  Senate  approved  temporary 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  greater  use 
of  insulation  and  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  solar  and  geothermal  en- 
ergy. Unfortunately,  these  important 
provisions  were  dropped  from  the  bill 
during  the  House-Senate  conference.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  these  provisions 
which  were  formulated  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  markup. 

My  bill  includes  four  incentives. 

First,  individual  taxpayers  would  be 
entitled  to  a  refundable  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  insulation  ex- 
penses such  as  the  costs  of  purchasing 
and  installing  weatherstripping  or  storm 
windows.  The  credit  would  equal  30  per- 
cent of  the  first  $750  of  eligible  insula- 
tion expenses  for  a  maximum  credit  of 
$225.  The  credit  would  be  effective  until 
the  end  of  1979. 

Second,  individual  taxpayers  would 
be  allowed  a  refundable  income  tax 
credit  for  solar  and  geothermal  energy 
equipment.  The  credit  would  equal  40 
percent  of  the  first  $1,000  of  qualified 
expenditures,  plus  25  percent  of  the  next 
$6,400  for  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000. 
The  credit  would  be  available  for  equip- 
ment which  uses  solar  or  geothermal  en- 
ergy to  heat  or  cool  a  building  or  to  pro- 
vide hot  water  for  the  building.  With 
respect  to  solar  energy,  the  equipment 
must  meet  the  performance  criteria  pre- 
scribed under  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  Geo- 
thermal energy  equipment  would  be  de- 
fined pursuant  to  the  1970  Geothermal 
Steam  Act.  This  credit  would  be  effec- 
tive through  1981. 

Third,  the  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  would  be  made  available  until 
1982  for  insulation  which  is  installed  in 
business  properties. 

Fourth,  a  20-percent  investment  tax 
credit  would  be  provided  until  1982  for 
the  costs  of  solar  and  geothermal  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  domestic  energy  consumption  is  used 
to  heat  or  cool  residences.  Currently, 
about  20  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption, or  about  6  percent  of  total 
world  demand,  is  used  in  the  United 
States  for  residential  purposes. 

Because  of  the  substantial  energy  sav- 
ings that  may  be  effected  by  proper  in- 
sulation of  homes,  this  legislation  in- 
cludes a  refundable  tax  credit  to  give 
homeowners  and  tenants  an  incentive  to 
conserve  energy  by  immediate  installa- 
tions of  insulation  to  reduce  heat  loss  in 
the  winter  and  to  reduce  heat  gain  in  the 
summer.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tax 
credit  will  save  between  50,000  and  100,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1980.  In  ad- 
dition, significant  energy  savings  can  be 
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achieved  through  greater  Insulation  ef 
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ByMr.BENTSEN: 
S.  677.  A   bill    to   amencl 
Schedules  of  the  United 
the    value   limit   for 
which  may  be  imported 
turning  residents,  and  for 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 
been  concerned  for  some 
ficient  attention  has  been 
the  most  important  facets  o 
policy,   our  bilateral 
Mexico.  Too  low  a  priority 
to  political  and  economic 
in  Mexico  and  their  impact 
mile-long  border  our 
one  who  was  born  and 
Grande  Valley,  I  am  all  too 
implications  of  ignoring  the 
lems  that  are  arising  along 
a  result  of  actions  taken — or 
by  Washington  and  Mexico 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
new  administrations  in 
Mexico  City  will  focus  on 
prove  our  bilateral 

A  number  of  problems 
countries  are  festering  and 
dressed  urgently.  The  most 
faculty  along  the  border  has 
Mexico's  faltering  peso  and 
tion  which  has  stimulated 
nomic  depression,  resulting 
thousands  of  jobs  and 
lions  of  dollars  in  exports  anc 
Official  figures  show  retail 
Brownsville   and   Matamoro^ 
Vista  and  Tijuana  have 
75  percent,  according  to  the 
of  merchants  in  border 
both  Mexico  and  the  United 
either  gone  broke  or  have 
into   debt.   Unemployment 
these  areas  is  expected   to 
25  percent  unless  remedies 
The  best  solution  to  the 
tion  problem  is  to  strength^i 
omies  of  each  of  the 
The  sooner  stability  in  the 
is  restored,  the  better  chanc< 
for  a  long-term  improvement 
nomic  situation  along  the 
the  sooner  our  own  country- 
the  recession,  the  better 
have  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  imemployment  and 
tivity  along  the  border. 

Mr.  President,  although 
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to  take  the  tough  steps  necessary  to  solve 
its  own  internal  problems,  there  are 
things  we  can  do  to  help  each  other  out. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
raise  the  exemption  on  duty-free  per- 
sonal imports  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  merchandise  U.S.  tourists  can 
bring  back  from  Mexico.  The  main  effect 
of  this  legislation,  which  a  number  of 
U.S.  mayors  along  the  border  have  asked 
me  to  support,  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  more  dollars  available  to  Mexi- 
cans to  spend  in  this  country,  thereby 
stimulating  retail  purchases  along  the 
border.  It  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  Mexico's  whopping  $2.5  billion 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  second  bill,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  provide  up  to  $10  million  of  direct 
loans  to  small  businessmen  who  have 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as 
a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  Mexi- 
can peso.  The  terms  of  these  loans  would 
be  the  same  as  other  SBA  direct  loans 
which  are  currently  provided  at  6%  per- 
cent. These  loans  will  make  it  easier  for 
small  businessmen,  hard  hit  by  this  de- 
valuation, to  cope  with  the  crisis. 

Devaluation  of  the  Mexican  peso  has 
meant  disaster  for  the  economies  of  U.S. 
border  cities  just  as  surely  as  if  they  had 
been  hit  by  a  flood  or  any  other  natural 
calamity.  This  legislation  will  provide 
some  needed  relief  for  this  serious  eco- 
nomic problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  enact 
this  important  legislation. 


Govern - 
ind  courage 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  students  In  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT     OP     1977 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  goal 
of  our  national  education  policy  should 
be  to  assure  equal  access  to  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  all  our  children  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  unified  school  sys- 
tem. Busing  does  little  to  reach  this  goal. 
Neighborhood  agreement  on  redrawn  dis- 
trict lines,  a  federally  assisted  planning 
council  made  up  of  local  parents  and  a 
concentrated  compensatory  education 
program  to  equalize  resources  among 
schools  come  much  closer.  But  the  legis- 
lative focus  continues  to  center  on  bus- 
ing, ignoring  the  mechanisms  for  concili- 
ation and  cooperation. 

I  have  supported  most  proposals  identi- 
fied as  probusing,  in  the  belief  that  the 
transportation  of  students  would  rectify 
unjust  policies  of  racial  isolation  without 
unnecessary  additional  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  some  situations  it  mdy  be 
that  busing  has  a  solely  palliative  effect. 
But  many  of  our  cities  have  demonstrat- 
ed the  painful  evidence  that  such  Is  not 
always  the  case.  Assessing  this  evidence 
at  its  worst,  it  indicates  that  busing  stim- 
ulates the  flight  of  white  students  to  pri- 
vate schools  or  to  public  schools  in  sub- 
urbs outside  the  economic  reach  of  most 
blacks.  So,  in  fact,  busing  may  militate 
against  integration.  The  evidence  shows 
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no  measurable  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  available  to  blacks 
and  some  indicators  suggest  it  has  low- 
ered the  standards  of  education  available 
to  all  children.  Our  busing  experience 
shows  Uttle  contribution  to  racial  har- 
mony and,  in  fact,  has  produced  strains 
and  divisions  within  our  communities. 

Though  I  do  not  believe  that  decades 
of  injustice  can  be  remedied  without  sig- 
nificant and  painful  readjustment,  this 
evidence  alone  might  be  sufficient  cause 
for  abandoning  involuntaiy  busing.  But 
what  is  more  troubling  is  that  busing,  as 
an  issue,  has  obscured  its  objectives. 

Busing  has  come  to  represent  the  end 
it  was  intended  to  serve.  Racial  isolation, 
opportunity  for  educational  improve- 
ment, and  even  dehberate  segregation 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  legisla- 
tive battles  over  busing.  The  focus  in 
Congress  has  been  on  busing  in  and  of 
itself.  We  have  just  not  been  addressing 
the  continuing  problems  busing  was  ini- 
tially designed  to  solve. 

To  me,  desegregation  is  not  merely  re- 
quired by  law,  it  is  a  moral  and  social 
imperative.  The  chosen  means  for  ob- 
taining that  end  blinds  us.  Debate  over 
busing  must  give  way  so  desegregation 
may  be  readdressed.  In  this  Chamber,  I 
have  heard  the  search  for  an  "alterna- 
tive to  busing"  treated  as  if  there  were 
some  magical  tool  long  awaiting  inven- 
tion. This  is  merely  another  example  of 
the  folly  that  has  led  us  to  our  present 
condition.  There  is  no  single  alternative 
other  than  to  confront  the  underlying 
reality  to  which  the  courts  have  been 
reacting  in  their  resort  to  the  busing 
remedy. 

Mr.  President,  Alexander  Bickel,  an 
esteemed  constitutional  legal  scholar, 
recognized  the  congi  essional  dilemma 
and  offered  sound  advice: 

Congress  and  the  President  should  address 
themselves  not  to  the  courts  but  to  the  prob- 
lems of  primary  and  secondary  education. 
These  problems — affecting  many  private  as 
well  as  public  schools — Include  poor  educa- 
tional results  as  well  as  racial  Isolation.  Bus- 
ing and  racial  balance  won't  solve  them  In 
most  places.  And  there  Is  no  panacea  that 
will  solve  them  everywhere.  Hence  no  cate- 
gorical national  policy  Is  possible.  What  Is 
possible  Is  federal  help  for  coherent,  well- 
planned  local  efforts  to  Improve  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

Professor  Bickel  backed  that  advice  up 
with  a  concrete  legislative  proposal.  His 
proposal  became  the  skeleton  of  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  past  by  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina.  Representative  Preyer 
has  worked  with  this  legislation  for  some 
time,  improving  and  updating  its  provi- 
sions. The  bill  I  offer  today  is  a  compan- 
ion to  Mr.  Preyer's  proposal.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  directly  addresses 
the  obstacles  to  equality  and  quality  in 
education.  I  am  confident  a  mrjority  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  will  be 
similarly  persuaded. 

The  principal  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation is  found  in  its  lecognition  of  local 
solutions  to  local  problems.  Each  State 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  within  1  year.  The  plan  would 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  a  State 
advisorj'  council  and  with  local  educa- 
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tional  agencies.  These  councils  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  be 
constructed  so  that  the  parents  of  pub- 
lic school  children  make  up  a  majority 
of  its  members,  with  a  proportionate 
representation  by  minority-group  par- 
ents. Each  State  plan  would  have  to  as- 
sure that  substantial  progress  is  made 
each  year  and  that  the  defined  goals  for 
equal  educational  opportunity  are  met 
within  5  years.  Should  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  find  that  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  require- 
ments of  State  plans,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  end  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  act. 

The  bill  specifies  three  components,  at 
least  two  of  which  would  have  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  State  plan.  A  State  which 
places  primary  and  substantial  empha- 
sis on  the  second  component  listed  would 
be  eligible  for  supplemental  funds. 

First.  A  majority/minority  transfer 
plan  on  both  an  intradistrict  and  inter- 
district  basis.  This  provision  would  offer 
a  student  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a 
school  outside  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.  The  school  district  to  which  he  is 
transferred  would  be  compensated  for 
added  expenditure  of  local  funds. 

Second.  A  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  This  could  include,  on  the  one 
hand,  redrawing  zone  boundaries  within 
districts,  pairing  and  clustering  schools, 
and  establishing  magnet  schools;  and  on 
the  other,  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween districts  for  common  use  of  exist- 
ing school  facilities  and  for  construc- 
tion of  new  joint  facilities. 

Third.  An  approved,  concentrated  com- 
pensatory education  program.  Expendi- 
tures imder  this  program  would  be  made 
only  in  schools  with  at  least  25  percent 
low-income  enrollment.  The  State  would 
have  to  insure  that  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures in  schools  or  school  districts 
participating  in  such  a  program  would  in- 
crease with  the  proportion  of  low -income 
students  in  these  schools  or  school 
districts. 

Additionally,  the  act  would  define  the 
desegregated  unitary  system,  in  conform- 
ity with  court  decisions,  and  repeat  the 
requirement  that  all  States  maintain 
unitary  systems. 

Also,  the  act  would  grant  any  student 
the  right  to  transfer  voluntarily  from  a 
school  in  which  his  race  is  a  majority 
to  one  in  which  it  is  the  minority  within 
his  school  district.  Such  a  right  is  en- 
forceable through  a  civil  action,  and  a 
denial  of  that  right  would  also  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  bill  would  fui'ther  require  equaU- 
zation  of  resources  among  schools  with- 
in a  district  in  eight  very  specific  ways, 
such  as  pupil-teacher  ratio,  class  size, 
school  building  and  materials,  teacher 
quality,  and  textbooks. 

To  assist  States  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing State  plans,  the  bill  would 
authorize  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1978 
and  $400  million  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing 4  fiscal  years.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  85 
percent  would  go  to  States  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  Nation's  minority- 
gi'oup  children  each  State  contains.  In 
the  succeeding  years,  65  percent  of  any 


appropriations  woxild  be  similarly  ap- 
portioned to  qualifying  States  as  basic 
grants,  30  percent  as  supplemental  funds, 
and  5  percent  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  assist  the  States  in  implementing 
and  evaluating  the  plans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  divided  our- 
selves bitterly  over  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  when  we 
should  address  ourselves  to  the  real  ques- 
tion: How  to  provide  each  child  equal 
access  to  a  quality  education.  The  bill  I 
introduce  addresses  just  that  problem. 
It  makes  available  resources  to  provide 
quality  education  to  those  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  whether  or  not 
their  children  do,  in  fact,  have  access  to 
quality  educational  resources.  Those  per- 
sons are  parents,  local  and  State  school 
officials.  And  I  state  unequivocally  that 
local  control  of  public  schools  does  not 
mean  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  ignored.  Local  control  of 
schools  under  this  bill  will  no  longer  be 
a  code  word  for  local  discrimination. 

We  cannot  supplant  busing  unless  we 
correct  the  underlying  problems  that 
prevent  a  new  and  more  compatible  de- 
sign for  desegregation  from  emerging. 
Until  the  instruments  for  conciliation  are 
in  place,  until  the  mechanisms  and  re- 
sources for  community  cooperation  are 
set  to  work,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
informed  consent  essential  to  successful 
voluntary  action. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  employers  for  wages  paid  to 
youths  21  years  of  age  or  under  or  to 
persons  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or 
more  who  have  been  hired  to  increase 
the  work  force  of  the  employer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

NEW  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT  ACT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  tiie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  in- 
come tax  credit  to  employers  for  wages 
paid  to  youths  21  years  of  age  or  under 
or  to  persons  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  more  who  have  been  hired  to  increase 
the  work  force  of  the  employer. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  unem- 
plojanent  rate  declined  in  January  to 
7.3  percent,  there  were  still  nearly  7  mil- 
lion workers  unemployed  in  this  coun- 
try. This  figure  is  appalling  enough  in 
itself.  But  upon  closer  examination  it 
becomes  clear  that  certain  groups  suffer 
disproportionately  from  the  ravages  of 
high  unemployment.  More  than 
one-third  of  those  unemployed  in  Janu- 
ary were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21. 
This  means  that  2,408,000  young  people 
were  being  denied  the  chance  to  work 
during  a  critical  developmental  stage — 
their  early  years  in  the  job  market. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  portion  of 
unemployment  is  long  term.  There  had 
been  2,283,000  individuals  out  of  work  for 
15  weeks  or  more  in  January.  If  you  add 
the  number  of  older  workers  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more  to  the  imemployed 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  you  arrive 
at  a  devastating  figure  of  roughly  4  mil- 


lion. Nearly  60  percent  of  the  jobless  in 
this  country  are  either  young  or  have 
been  unemployed  for  over  15  weeks. 

As  we  continue  our  discussions  of  the 
most  effective  strategies  to  reduce  ujiem- 
ployment  and  to  stimulate  a  sluggish 
economy,  I  believe  we  must  attend  very 
closely  to  the  needs  of  those  groups 
hardest  hit  by  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions— youths  and  the  long-term  imem- 
ployed. Members  of  these  groups  will  not 
benefit  as  substantially  as  other  unem- 
ployed workers  from  implementation  of 
traditional  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
These  individuals  are  plagued  by  dis- 
advantages such  £is  inexperience  and  a 
lack  of  readily  marketable  skills  which 
will  not  disappear  with  increases  in 
aggregate  demand.  In  the  past  we  have 
attempted  to  neutralize  these  disadvan- 
tages through  job  training  and  public 
service  employment  programs  designed 
to  facilitate  transitions  to  regular  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector.  President 
Carter  proposes  to  continue  this 
approach  and  to  expand  training  and 
youth  programs  under  CETA  by  346,000 
positions  and  public  service  employment 
by  415,000  jobs.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported CETA  and  believe  that  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  act  can  play 
an  important  role  in  our  battle  against 
unemployment. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  begin  now 
to  recognize  the  limitations  of  these  pro- 
grams. They  should  not  be  relied  upon 
as  our  primary  weapon  against  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  and  long-term  unemploy- 
ment. Even  under  the  ambitious  and  ex- 
pensive program  proposed  by  President 
Carter,  millions  of  youths  and  long-term 
unemployed  workers  would  be  left  with 
neither  jobs  nor  training.  At  the  very 
best,  with  761,000  new  slots,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  roughly  4  million  unemployed 
youths  and  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers would  be  reached  by  the  Carter  pro- 
gram. What  does  the  President  propose 
we  do  with  those  who  would  be  left  un- 
served? 

I  will  continue  to  support  much- 
needed  training  programs  under  CETA. 
But  I  believe  the  funds  President  Carter 
has  earmarked  for  an  additional  415,000 
public  service  jobs,  over  and  above  the 
310,000  we  have  now  under  titles  n  and 
VI  of  CETA  could  be  put  to  better  use. 
We  owe  it  both  to  those  who  would  be 
left  unserved  by  the  Carter  program  and 
to  the  American  taxpayers  to  explore 
new  approaches  to  old  problems. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  embodies  a 
new  approach  both  to  the  problems  of 
youth  and  long-term  unemployment. 
This  New  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Act  would  pro- 
vide employers  with  an  income  tax  credit 
of  20  percent  up  to  S2,000  for  wages  paid 
to  youths  21  years  of  age  or  under,  or  to 
persons  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or 
more,  who  have  been  hired  as  additions 
to  an  employer's  work  force  over  a  pre- 
viously established  base  level.  The  credit 
would  be  available  during  taxable  years 
1977  and  1978  and  an  employer  could 
receive  the  credit  for  12  months  for  each 
eligible  new  employee.  In  addition,  if  aji 
employer  had  insufficient  tax  liability  to 
subtract  the  full  credit,  he  would  re- 
ceive the  credit  as  a  tax  refund. 
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Our  ultimate  objective 
people   to  work   in   the 
where  they  can  contribute 
cantly  to  the  economic  wel 
Nation.  I  believe  we  musi 
more  than  pay  lip-service 
private   sector   participation 
we  must  do  more  than  pri 
with  a  choice  between  a 
percent  of  social  security  pi 
a  2  percent  increase  in 
tax  credit,  as  President 
posed.    In    my    view    this 
inadequate. 

By  providing  employers 
stantial  tax  credit  for  hirinf 
employ,  we  would  allow  th  i 
enjoy  considerable  savings 
These  savings  would 
advantages  brought  to  the 
youths  and  the  long-term 
and  would  enable  employ 
these  workers  with  the 
training  they  so  desperatel; ' 
dent  Carter's  plan  to  mon 
the  number  of  public 
unimaginative,  worn-out 
at  best  creates  temporary 
jobs  at  high  costs  with 
of    permanent    employment 
strongly   that   we  should 
greatest  extent  possible,  to 
experience  and  training 
vate  rather  than  the  public 
individual  hired  as  a  resu]  t 
jobs  ta:c  credit  would  stanc 
chance  of  keeping  the 
job  that  a  CETA  employee 
only  hope  to  obtain. 

The  cost  of  a  tax  credit 
its    other    inherent   advan 
compare  favorably  with 
public  service  job.  And  I 
of  the  credit  would  be 
late   substantial    hiring, 
noted  that  the  income  tax 
reduce  the  effective  rate  of 
wage  to  $1.84  an  houi 
while  still  providing  the 
with  at  least  the  $2.30-an-h 
wage  in  covered  industries 

Mr.  President.  I  believe 
approach  of  this  New  Job; 
Act  deserves  careful 
begin  a  serious  review  of  the 
posals  before  us.  I  hope 
leagues  will  study  this  bil 
suggestions,  and  lUtimately 
on  it  as  part  of  a  concer 
remedy  the  economic  ills 
this  Nation. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  amend 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 
a  portion  of  the  Allegheny 
sylvania,  for  potential 
National  Wild  and  Scenic 
tem;  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
introducing   legislation   to 
study  of  a  portion  of 
legheny  River  for  possible 
the  National   Wild   and 
System. 

A  similar  bill  was  once 
distinguished  predecessor, 
Scott,  and  was  passed  by 
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1975.  Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not 
take  action  on  the  bill. 

The  Upper  Allegheny  River  cm-rently 
retains  most  of  its  natural  environment, 
free  from  intruding  developments.  One 
of  the  remarkable  scenic  values  of  this 
segment  of  river  is  its  more  than  60  is- 
lands. A  variety  of  birds  and  game 
animals  inhabit  the  timber  and  shrub 
cover  on  these  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  islands,  the  natural 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  river  is  en- 
hanced by  147  creeks  and  streams 
emptying  into  it.  All  of  the  creek  valleys 
are  heavily  forested,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pish  Commission  stocks  many  of 
the  streams  with  trout.  The  crucial  eco- 
nomic value  of  sport  fishing  to  this  area 
has  been  documented  in  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  State  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  by  Henry 
Bramer  from  the  Pittsburgh  firm  of 
Datagraphics,  Inc. 

According  to  George  Reese,  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Al- 
legheny River  Protective  Association, 
the  economic  health  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  river  corridor  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  recreational  activities  such  as  fish- 
ing, hunting,  boating,  and  camping. 
Thus,  the  existing  natural  environment 
is  a  basic  source  of  the  Allegheny  River's 
economic  strength. 

The  need  for  protection  from  adverse 
use  has  been  answered  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  policies  of  the  department  of  en- 
vironmental resources,  the  practices  of 
the  State  fish  commission,  and  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  all 
of  whom  are  working  successfully  to 
curtail  developments  which  detrimen- 
tally affect  the  ecological  balance  of  this 
river  system.  These  separate  efforts 
could  be  integrated  and  extended  by  an 
overall  management  provided  by  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  681 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(59)  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania:  The  main 
stem  from  Klnzua  Dam  downstream  to  East 
Brady." 


ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972;  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  imported  oil;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

TANKEB    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977." 
The  bill  is  a  very  complex  bill,  and  is 
also  the  result  of  quite  lengthy  hearings 
on  this  very,  very  important  matter. 

There  have  been  several  bills  intro- 


duced in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
on  this  matter.  But,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows,  this  is  another  bill  which 
is  sort  of  the  consensus  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  after  all  the  hearings  and  re- 
search on  the  bill. 

The  bill  itself  is  an  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  oil  pollution  throughout  the 
domestic  and  international  waters.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  will  have  too  many 
further  hearings  on  the  bill  because  we 
have  covered  practically  the  whole  sub- 
ject, but  I  expect  we  can  get  it  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  quickly 
expedite  the  matter,  and  get  it  on  the 
floor  because  the  matter  '.s  urgent. 

This  bill  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  the  hearings  conducted  last  month  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  into 
the  recent  tanker  accidents  in  and 
around  U.S.  waters.  The  bill  has  two 
basic  goals:  First,  to  provide  for  increased 
safety  of  all  tankers  operating  in  U.S. 
waters ;  and  second,  to  increase  the  share 
of  U.S.  vessel  participation  in  the  car- 
riage of  imported  oil. 

The  general  conclusion  of  tlie  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings,  which  I 
chaired,  was  that  more  can  and  should 
be  done  to  imijrove  tanker  safety  in  our 
waters.  The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  of  1972  is  the  basic  statute  for  this 
purpose.  That  act  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  control  tightly 
vessel  traffic  in  U.S.  navigable  waters  and 
to  prescribe  standards  for  the  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  manning  of 
vessels  carrying  oil  and  hazardous  mate- 
rials in  bulk.  Despite  the  sweeping  pow- 
ers afforded  the  Secretary  under  the  act. 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  developing  policy  under  the  act. 
has  been  reluctant  to  move  quickly  and 
independently.  The  Coast  Guard  claims 
that  "foreign  policy  considerations"  pre- 
vent full  use  of  their  powers  under  the 
Ports  and  Watenvays  Safety  Act. 

For  the  past  4 ',2  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act,  the  Commerce  Committee  has  closely 
monitored  the  sporadic  unfolding  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Coast  Guard.  In 
March  of  last  year,  during  oversight 
hearings.  I  indicated  that  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  tankers  in  the  domestic  U.S 
trade  did  not  go  as  far  as  Congress  had 
intended.  In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard 
seemed  to  be  relying  heavily  on  the  in- 
dustry it  v.as  supposed  to  regulate  in 
drawing  up  these  rules. 

Moreover,  it  appeared  as  though  the 
Coast  Guard  has  deferred  to  interna- 
tional standards  even  though  the  United 
States  had  ample  legal  authority  to  es- 
tablish standards  more  stringent  than 
those  agreed  upon  internationally.  In 
short,  the  cause  of  tanker  safety  can  be 
advanced  much  farther  by  more  aggres- 
sive policies. 

Shortly  after  the  Coast  Guard  issued 
rules  applicable  to  foreign  tankers  in 
December,  this  country  witnessed  a  most 
incredible  series  of  tanker  accidents.  The 
Nation  watched  as  a  foreign-flag  vessel. 
miles  off  course,  split  apart  and  polluted 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  important  fish- 
ing grounds.  Shortly  thereafter,  another 
completely  disappeared  in  the  same  area. 
Another,  as  a  result  of  the  unconscionable 
greed  of  its  owners,  tried  to  carry  one 
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more  last  cargo  rather  than  sailing 
empty  to  meet  its  date  with  the  scrap- 
yard, and  then  went  adrift  at  sea.  The 
crew  of  this  vessel  headed  for  the  nearest 
church  upon  reaching  port  under  a  Coast 
Guard  tow.  For  a  few  weeks,  the  entire 
oil  transportation  system  seemed  to  be 
reaching  a  breaking  point. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  followed  this 
subject  know  that  these  events  were  not 
highly  unusual,  but  were  rather  part  of 
a  short-term  upsurge  in  the  general 
growth  in  tanker  accidents.  Last  year 
was  the  worst  year  on  record  for  tanker 
accidents,  even  without  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant, the  Golden  Jason,  and  the  others. 
And  it  is  bound  to  get  worse,  unless 
strong  measures  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
steadily  rising  risk  of  vessel  accident. 

The  first  thing  this  Nation  must  do  is 
prescribe  the  most  stringent  standards 
for  vessel  safety  it  can  reasonably  devise. 
And  we  should  do  it  without  waiting  for 
any  international  body  to  act.  We  must 
assert  our  national  interest  in  clean 
beaches  and  unspoiled  natural  resources 
in  terms  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
meaningful  change.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  bill  has  two  main  features.  Title  I 
is  entitled  the  "Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1977."  Title  II 
would  create  the  Equitable  Cargo  Share 
Act  of  1977.  Both  will  improve  tanker 
safety  in  our  waters. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
amendments  expand  and  strengthen  the 
basic  act.  In  particular,  congressional 
intent  is  spelled  out  more  clearly  in  a 
new  "declaration  of  policy"  provision. 
The  amendments  create  a  new  200-nau- 
tical-mile  "maritime  safety  zone"  in 
which  discharges  of  oil  and  hazardous 
materials  are  prohibited,  trafBc  control 
systems  are  to  be  set  up,  and  expanded 
enforcement  can  occur.  The  amendments 
also  establish  minimum  requirements  for 
tankers  in  addition  to  those  prescribed 
by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. These  include:  Dual  radar, 
collision  avoidance  systems,  the  latest 
navigation  systems,  retrofitting  of  segre- 
gated ballast  and  gas  inerting  systems, 
double  bottoms  or  double  hulls  for  new 
tankers,  back-up  boilers,  and  others. 

Also  created  by  the  amendments  would 
be:  a  program  of  preventing  substand- 
ard vessels  from  entering  U.S.  waters  or 
loading  cargo  in  U.S.  ports;  an  improved 
national  program  of  inspection  and  en- 
forcement; more  stringent  rules  for 
federally  licensed  pilots;  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  issue  more  improved 
manning  and  personnel  requirements; 
and  creation  of  a  cadre  of  "maritime 
safety  ofiRcers"  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
make  U.S.  vessel  safety  legislation  among 
the  toughest  in  the  world. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  deals  with  another 
chronic  problem  which  has  contributed 
to  a  lowered  level  of  safety  in  our  waters. 
Testimony  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee established  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  all  maritime  acci- 
dents are  caused  by  hiunan  error.  Some 


conclude  from  this  statistic  that  nothing 
much  can  be  done  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem. I  strongly  disagree.  One  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  require  improved  technology 
to  assist  the  personnel  on  the  ship.  This 
is  accomplished  in  title  I  of  this  bill.  The 
other  thing  we  can  do  is  increase  the 
quality  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  oper- 
ating in  our  waters.  By  increasing  the 
share  of  oil  cargoes  carried  by  U.S.  ves- 
sels, we  can  be  assured  that  oil  tankers 
are  manned  and  operated  in  a  manner 
which  best  protects  the  marine  environ- 
ment. And  with  more  U.S.  vessels  will 
come  greater  accountability  for  pollu- 
tion. If  we  continue  to  rely  on  foreign 
vessel  crews  who  care  little  about  taking 
extra  safety  precautions  necessary  to 
protect  U.S.  waters,  then  more  accidents 
will  occur. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  title  II  con- 
tains provisions  to  increase  the  U.S.  ves- 
sels' share  of  oil  cargoes  to  30  per  cent. 
With  no  international  control  over  man- 
ning of  tankers  and  with  so  many  na- 
tions doing  little — except  what  the  ves- 
sel owner  wants — we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
flag-of -convenience  vessels.  By  reducing 
our  dependence  on  these  vessels,  we  cor- 
respondingly increase  our  control  over 
tanker  safety. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is 
making  the  issue  of  improved  tanker 
safety  one  of  its  top  priorities  in  this 
Congress.  I  plan  further  hearings  in  the 
next  few  weeks  on  this  issue  and  on  bills 
introduced  to  deal  with  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  682 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tanker  Safety  Act 
of  1977". 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PORTS 

AND   WATERWAYS    SAFETY   ACT 
Section  1.  Short  Trn-E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  tie  "Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1977". 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy  and  Defini- 
tions. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  ame.ided  by 
inserting  tlie  following  new  section  after  the 
short  title  and   immediately  before   title  I : 

"Sec.  2.  Findings,  Purposes,  and  Policy. 

"(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  the  following: 

"(1)  Navigation  and  vessel  .safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment  are  mat- 
ters of  major  national  importance.  Increased 
vessel  traffic  in  the  Nation's  ports  and  water- 
ways creates  substantial  hazard  to  life,  prop- 
erty, and  the  marine  environment  of  tlie 
United  States. 

"(2)  International  standards  for  naviga- 
tion and  vessel  safety  and  protection  of  the 
marine  environment  ai-e  incomplete  ard  fail 
to  provide  adequate  protection  of  the  marine 
environment  of  the  United  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  seek  to  require  more 
stringent  such  standards  for  all  vessels  op- 
erating in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  Standards  developed  under  this  Act 
shall  incorporate  the  best  available  tech- 
nology. Such  standards  shall  be  required  un- 


less clearly  shown  to  create  undue  economic 
hardship  and  such  hardship  is  not  out- 
weighed by  environmental  benefits. 

"(4)  Increased  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment efiorts  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  vessel 
or  cargo  loss,  or  damage  to  life,  property,  cr 
the  marine  environment  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  PtTRPOSES. — It  Is  therefore  the  pur- 
poses of  Congress  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  authorize  a  comprehensive  regula- 
tory and  enforcement  program  for  iiicreased 
navigation  and  vessel  safety  and  enhanced 
protection  of  the  marine  environment; 

"(2)  to  direct  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  stringent  standards  for  the 
design,  construction,  equipment,  mainte- 
nance, alteration,  repair,  operation,  and 
manning  of  all  vessels  which  operate  in  tlae 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  to  create  a  200-nautical  mile  maritime 
safety  zone  for  the  purpose  (A)  of  prevent- 
ing discharges  of  oil  or  hazardous  materials 
from  vessels  and  (B)  providing  for  Increased 
navigation  safety; 

"(4)  to  establish  a  program  of  preventing 
any  substandard  vessel  from  entering  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;   and 

"(o)  to  provide  for  an  lmpro\ed  program 
of  vessel   inspection  aad  enforcement. 

"(c)  Policy. — It  is  further  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  maintain  without  change  the 
existing  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  aU  purposes  other  than  naviga- 
tion and  vessel  safety  and  protection  of  the 
marine  environment,  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act; 

"(2)  to  authorize  no  Impediment  to,  or 
interference  with,  recognized  legitimate  uses 
of  the  high  sea,  except  as  necessary  for 
navigation  and  vessel  safety  and  protection 
of  the  marine  environment,  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  to  support  and  encourage  continued 
active  United  States  efforts  to  obtam  inter- 
national agreements  concerning  navigation 
and  vessel  safety  and  protection  of  the 
marine  environment. 

"Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

"As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires : 

"(1)  The  term  'discharge'  means  any 
splUmg,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring,  empty- 
ing, or  dumping,  however  caused.  In  unlaw- 
ful quantities  or  at  an  unlawful  rate. 

"(2)  The  term  'domestic  trade'  means 
trade  between  ports  or  places  in  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  or  possessions,  either 
directly  or  via  a  foreign  port.  Including  trade 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  term  "foreign  trade'  means  any 
trade  other  than   the  domestic  trade. 

"(4)  The  term  'foreign  vessel'  or  'vessel 
of  a  foreign  nation'  means  any  vessel  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  any  nation  other 
than  the  United  States. 

"(5)  The  term  'hazardous  material'  means 
any  material  or  substance  which  Is — 

"(A)    Inflammable  or  combustible; 

"(B)  designated  a  hazardous  polluting 
substance  under  section  12(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1162) ; 
or 

"(C)  in  a  quantity  or  form  which  may  pose 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  and  safety, 
or  property,  when  transported  in  commerce. 

"(6)  The  term  high  seas'  means  all  waters 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  and  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  any 
foreign  nation,  to  the  extent  that  such  sea 
is  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

"(7)  The  T,erm  'marine  environment' 
means  the  coastal  zone,  defined  In  section 
304(1)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1453(1);  the  seabed,  sub- 
soil, natural  resources,  and  waters  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States;  the 
waters  and  fishery  resources  of  any  zone  over 
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fishery   management   authorl 
of  the  high  seas;   and  the 
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"(8)     The    term    'maritlm( 
means  the  maritime  safety 
by  section  301. 

"(9)  The  term  'navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States'  means  the  waters  of  the 
Untied  States,  including  Inlapid  waters  and 
the  territorial  sea. 

"(10)  The  term  'oil'  meahs  oil  of  any 
kind  or  In  any  form.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  petroleum,  fuel  d11,  sludge,  oil 
refuse,  and  oil  mixed  with]  wastes  other 
than  dredged  spoil. 

"(11)    The   term   'person' 
dividual    (whether  or  not  a 
tlonal  of  the  United  States) , 
tion,  partnership,  association, 
(Whether  or  not  organized  or 
the  laws  of  any  State),  and 
State,   local,  or  foreign 
entity  of  any  such  government 

"(12)   The   term    'public 
vessel  which — 

"(A)  Is  owned,  or  chartered 
operated  by  the  United  States 
government:  and 

"(B)  is  not  engaged  In  comlnerclal  service. 

"(13)  The  term  'Secretar,''  moans  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(14)   The  term  'State' 
several  States,  the  District  of 
Commonwealth    of    Puerto 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
other    commonwealth,    terrltc|ry 
slon  of  the  United  tSates. 

"(15)  The  term  'United  Sta 
in  the  geographical  context. 
States  thereof. 

"(16)    The  term  'vessel 
scrlptlon  of  watercraft  or  othe 
trlvance  used  as  a  means  of 
through  or  on  water. 

"(17)  The  term  'vessel  of  the 
means  any  vessel  documented 
of  the  United  States.". 
Sec.  3.  Navigational  and  Ves^l 
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Title  I  of  the  Ports  and 
Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221- 
to  read  as  follows : 
"TITLE      I— NAVIGATION 
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"(1 )  establish,  operate,  and  :  oalntaln  vessel 
traffic  systems  or  services,  |n  accordance 
with  section  103; 

"(2)    require   any    vessel, 
within  waters  subject  to  an  r 
system  or  service,  to  utilize  qr 
any  such  system  or   service, 
quiring  the  installation  and 
tronlc   or   other   device    nece^ary 
utilization  or  compliance; 

"(3)  control  vessel  traffic  ik 

"(A)  specifying  times  of  [entry,  move- 
ment, or  departure; 

"(B)  establishing  vessel  [traffic  routing 
schemes; 

"(C)  establishing  vessel  ize  and  speed 
limitations  and  vessel  operat  ng  conditions; 
and 


"(D)  restricting  operation 
ous  area  or  under  hazardous 
any  vessel   which   has   particjular 
characteristics  or  capabilities , 
deemed  necessary  for  safe 
the  circumstances;  and 

"(4)    direct    the    anchoring,    mooring,    or 
movement  of  any  vessel  wh^  necessary  to 
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prevent  damage  to  or  by  that  vessel  or  her 
stores,  cargo,  supplies,  or  fuel. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  and  distribute 
any  relevant  information  with  regard  to  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  section  to  all  inter- 
ested persons,  including  foreign  citizens. 

"(b)  Exceptions. — This  title  shall  not  ap- 
ply to — 

"(1)  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  that 
Is  In  transit  through  the  waters  of  the  mari- 
time safety  zone,  and  that  is  destined  for 
any  port  or  place  outside  the  United  States; 
or 

"(2)  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  that 
is  In  transit  through  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  which  form  a  part  of  any 
international  strait,  and  that  Is  destined  for 
any  port  or  place  outside  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  102.  Waterfront  Safety. 

"The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
damage  to,  or  the  destruction  or  loss  of,  any 
dock,  bridge,  or  other  structure  on  or  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
structure  on  land  or  in  any  shore  area  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  any  such  waters,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  establishing  procedures,  measures, 
and  standards  for  the  handling,  loading,  un- 
loading, storage,  stowage,  and  movement  on 
any  such  structure,  including  the  emergency 
removal,  control,  and  disposition,  of  any  oil 
or  hazardous  material; 

"(2)  prescribing  minimum  safety  equip- 
ment requirements  for  any  such  structure 
to  assure  adequate  protection  from  fire,  ex- 
plosion, natural  disasters,  and  other  serious 
accidents  or  casualties; 

"(3)  establishing  water  or  waterfront 
safety  zones,  or  other  measures  for  limited, 
controlled,  or  conditional  access  and  activity 
when  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any 
vessel,  structure,  waters,  or  shore  area;   and 

"(4)  establishing  procedures  for  Inspection 
to  assure  compliance  with  minimum  safety 
requirements  for  structures. 

"Sec.  103.  Considerations  by  Secretary. 

"The  Secretary  shall.  In  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  this  title, 
take  into  account  all  relevant  factors  con- 
cerning navigation  and  vessel  safety  and 
protection  of  the  marine  environment,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  scope  and  degree  of  the  risk  or 
hazard  involved; 

"(2)  vessel  traffic  characteristics  and 
trends,  Including  traffic  volume,  the  sizes  and 
types  of  vessels  Involved,  potential  Interfer- 
ence with  the  flow  of  commercial  traffic,  the 
presence  of  any  unusual  cargoes,  and  other 
.similar  factors; 

"(3)  port  and  waterway  configurations  and 
variations  In  local  conditions  of  geography, 
climate,  and  other  similar  factors: 

"(4)  the  proximity  of  fishing  grounds,  oil 
and  gas  drilling  operations,  or  any  other  po- 
tential or  actual  confiictlng  activity; 

"(5)    environmental  factors; 

"(6)  economic  impact  and  effects; 

"(7)  existing  vessel  traffic  control  systems 
and  services;  and 

"(8)  local  practices  and  customs.  Includ- 
ing voluntary  arrangements  and  agreements 
within  the  maritime  community. 

"Sec.  104.  Pilotage. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire pilots  on  any  self-propelled  vessel  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  and  any  foreign  vessel,  operating  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  In  areas 
and  under  circumstances  where  a  pilot  Is  not 
otherwise  required  by  State  law,  or  in  waters 
of  the  maritime  safety  zone.  Such  pilot  shall 
be  required  until  the  State  Involved  estab- 
lishes a  requirement  for  a  pilot  in  any  such 
area  or  under  the  circumstances  involved. 

"(b)  Qualifications. —  (1)  Section  4442  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  Is  amended  by  deleting 


the  entire  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following  new  language: 

"'(a)  The  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, m  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  to  establish  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  pilot 
any  steam  vessel. 

"'(b)  No  person  may  be  Issued  a  license 
to  pilot  any  steam  vessel  unless  he — 

"  '(1)   Is  at  least  21  years  of  age; 

"  ' (2)  is  of  sound  health  and  has  no  physi- 
cal limitations  which  would  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  performance  of  a  pilot's  duties; 

"'(3)  agrees  to  have  a  thorough  physical 
examination  each  year  while  holding  a  pilot's 
license; 

"  '(4)  demonstrates,  to  the  Commandant's 
satisfaction,  that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
general  knowledge  and  skill  to  hold  a  pilot's 
license; 

"(5)  maintains  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  waters  to  be  navigated  as  a  pilot; 

"  '(6)  demonstrates,  to  the  Commandant's 
satisfaction,  his  ability  to  handle  any  vessel 
of  the  type  and  size  which  he  may  be  en- 
dorsed to  pilot;  and 

"  '(7)  meets  any  other  requirement  which 
the  Commandant  considers  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

"  '(c)  No  license  to  pilot  any  steam  vessel 
shall  be  valid  for  a  term  longer  than  3  years. 
Upon  expiration  of  any  such  license,  the 
holder  may  reapply  for  an  additional  term 
and  may  be  reissued  a  license  if  he  meets  the 
requirements  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"'(d)  The  Commandant  may  revoke  or 
suspend  any  license  to  pilot  any  steam  vessel 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  of — 

"'(1)   negligence; 

"'(2)   unskiUfulness; 

"'(3)  failure  to  adhere  to  any  require- 
ments for  a  license; 

"'(4)  wUlful  violation  of  tlltle  52  of  the 
Revised  Statutes;  or 

"  '(5)  other  Just  cause  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  pilot  duties. 

"  '(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"'(1)  "coastwise  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
which  is  enrolled  and  licensed  for  domestic 
trade  and  operate  solely  between  ports  or 
places  in  the  United  States;  and 

"  '(2)  "seagoing  coastwise  vessel"  means 
any  coastwise  vessel  which  operates  in  wa- 
ters in  which  the  International  Rules  of  the 
Road  must  be  observed.'. 

"(C)  Uniform  Standards. — The  Secretary 
shall  develop,  and  shall  seek  adoption  by  the 
States  of  uniform,  minimum  standards  re- 
l.iting  to  the  regulation  of  pilotage  at  least 
equal  to  those  required  of  federally  licensed 
pilots. 

"Sec.  105.  Investigatory  Powers. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  or  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  may  investigate  any 
Incident,  accident,  or  act  which — 

"(1)  results  In  any  loss  or  destruction  of, 
or  damage  to,  any  structure  or  vessel;  or 

"(2)  affects,  or  may  affect,  the  navigation 
or  vessel  safety  or  environmental  quality  of 
the  ports,  harbors,  and  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  waters  of  the  marl- 
time  safety  zone. 

"(b)  In  any  such  investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Board  may  Issue  subpenas  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  any  witness  and  the 
production  of  any  document  or  other  evi- 
dence relating  to  any  such  incident,  acci- 
dent or  act.  If  any  person  refuses  to  obey 
any  subpena,  the  Secretary  or  the  Board 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  Invoke 
the  aid  of  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  compel  compliance. 
Witnesses  may  be  paid  fees  for  travel  and  at- 
tendance at  such  rates  not  exceeding  those 
allov.'ed  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 
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"Sec.  106.  Prohibition. 
"No  vessel  shall  enter  or  operate  in  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  load 
cargo  in,  or  destined  for,  any  port  or  place 
in  the  United  States  if  such  vessel — 

"(1)  has  a  record  of  accidents  or  serious 
repair  problems  which,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  creates  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vessel  may  be  unsafe  or  create  a  threat  to  the 
marine  environment;  or 

"(2)  falls  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act  or  other  law 
or  treaty. 

No  such  vessel  shall  enter  or  operate  In  the 
navigable  v/aters  of  the  United  States,  or  load 
cargo  in,  or  destined  for,  any  port  or  place  In 
the  United  States,  unless  and  until  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  proves,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  that  such  vessel  Is  (A) 
no  longer  unsafe  or  a  threat  to  the  marine 
environment,  or  (B)  complies  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulation,  as  appropriate. 

"Sec.  107.  Application  of  Title. 

"Tills  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  under  sections  101  and  102  shall 
not  be  delegated  with  respect  to  the  Saint 
l,awrence  Seaway  to  any  agency  other  than 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. Any  other  authority  granted  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  delegated 
to  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  de- 
termines such  delegation  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  operation  of  the  Seaway". 
"Src.  4.  Vessels  Carrying  Certain  Cargoes 
in  Bulk. 

Section  201  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  Section  4417a  of  the  Revised 
Statues  of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  391a) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4417a.  (1)  Applicability. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (2),  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  vessel — 

"'(A)  regardless  of  tonnage,  size,  or  man- 
ner of  propulsion; 

"'(B)    whether  self-propelled  or  not; 

"  '(C)  whether  carrying  freight  or  passen- 
gers for  hire  or  not; 

"  '(D)  which  is  dociimented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  which  enters  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;   and 

"'(E)  which  carries  oil  or  any  hazardous 
material  In  bulk. 

Any  such  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
steam  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  title  52  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

"'(2)  Exceptions.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"'(A)   any  public  vessel; 

"■fB)  any  vessel  having  on  board  oil  or 
any  hazardous  material  for  use  only  as  stores, 
fuel,  or  in  drums,  barrels,  or  other  packages: 

"'(C)  any  vessel  of  not  more  than  500 
gross  tons  documented  in  the  service  of  oil 
exploitation  which  are  not  tank  vessels  and 
which  would  be  subject  to  this  section  only 
because  of  the  transfer  of  fuel  from  fuel 
supply  tanks  of  such  vessel  to  offshore  drill- 
ing or  production  facilities;  or 

"  '(D)  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  that 
is  in  transit  in  naviga,ble  waters  of  the  United 
States  which  form  a  part  of  any  international 
strait  and  that  is  destined  for  any  port  or 
place  outside  the  United  States. 

"'(3)  Saving  Clause. — Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  amend  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Public 
Law  90-397  with  respect  to  certain  vessels  of 
not  more  than  500  gross  tons. 

"'(4)   Standard-Setting  Authority. 

"'(A)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  for 
any  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies,  such 
additional  standards  governing  the  design. 


construction,  alteration,  repair,  manning, 
and  maintenance  of  any  vessel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Increased  navigation  and  ves- 
sel safety  and  enhanced  protection  of  the 
marine  environment,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  standards  vdth  respect  to — 

"'(1)  superstructures,  hulls,  cargo  holds 
or  tanks,  fittings,  equipment,  appliances, 
propulsion  machinery,  auxiliary  machinery, 
and  boilers; 

■■•(11)  the  handling  or  stowage  of  cargo, 
the  manner  of  such  handling  or  storage  of 
cargo,  and  the  machinery  and  appliances 
used  in  such  handling  or  stowage: 

"'(ill)  equipment  and  appliances  for  life 
saving,  fire  protection,  and  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

"'(Iv)  requirements  for  the  manning  of 
such  vessels  and  the  duties  and  qualifications 
of  the  officers  and  crew.  In  accordance  with 
.f.ubsectlon  (7) ; 

"'(V)  improvements  in  vessel  maneuver- 
ing and  stopping  ability  and  other  features 
which  reduce  the  possibility  of  collision, 
grounding,  or  other  accidents; 

"'(vi)  the  reduction  of  cargo  loss  in  the 
event  of  a  collision,  grounding,  or  other  ac- 
cident; and 

"'(vli)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
discharges  during  ballasting,  deballastlng, 
cargo  handling,  or  other  such  activity. 

"'(B)  In  establishing  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
kinds  and  grades  of  cargo  permitted  to  be 
on  board  any  such  ve.ssel. 

"  '(5)  Minimum  .Standards. — In  addition  to 
any  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) ,  or  any  other  law, 
any  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies, 
shall,  after  January  1,  1978,  be  equipped 
with— 

"'(A)  a  radar  system  with  short-range 
and  long-range  capabilities  and  with  true- 
north  features; 

"  '(B)  a  collision  avoidance  system; 

"  '(C)  a  loran-C  long-range  navigation  aid; 

"'(D)  satellite  navigation  capability; 

"  '(E)  a  transponder  which  can  automati- 
cally report  position  and  identification; 

"'(P)  adequate  communications  equip- 
ment; 

■'  '(G)  a  fathometer; 

"  '(H)  two  gyrocompasses; 

"'(I)    up-to-date  charts; 

"'(J)  a  segregated  ballast  system  and  a 
gas  inerting  system,  if  such  vessel  carries 
oil  In  bulk  and  is  of  a  size  In  excess  of  20,- 
000  deadweight  tons; 

"'(K)  a  double  bottom  fitted  throughout 
the  cargo  length  of  such  vessel  or  a  double 
hull,  if  the  construction  of  such  vessel  is 
contracted  for,  or  actually  commenced,  after 
June  30,  1977; 

"  '(L)  a  redundant  propulsion  source;  and 

"'(M)  shaft  horsepower  In  the  ratio  of  1 
horsepower  to  each  2V2   deadweight  tons. 

"'(6)  Certificate  of  Compliance. — (A) 
No  vessel,  to  which  this  section  applies, 
shall  enter  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  unless  such  ve.s.sel  has  been 
issued  a  certificate  of  compliance  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  .such 
certificate  if,  after  an  inspection  pursuant 
to  section  403  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act,  as  amended,  he  determines  that 
such  vessel  is  in  compliance  with — 

"'(I)  the  provisions  of  title  52  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  '(11)  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  such  vessel  under  this  section,  or  any 
other  law  or  treaty. 

"'(B)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  a 
certificate  to  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  nation, 
to  which  this  section  applies,  If  such  nation 
has  Issued  to  such  vessel  a  valid  certificate 
of  inspection  recognized  under  law  or  treaty 
bv  the  United  States. 


"'(C)  No  vessel  may  carry  any  kind  or 
grade  of  cargo  unless  Its  certificate  of  com- 
pliance Is  endorsed  to  allow  such  carriage. 
No  such  endorsement  may  allow  any  vessel 
to  carry  any  material  prohibited  by  subsec- 
tion  (3)    of  section  4472  of  this  title. 

"'(D)  A  certificate  of  compliance,  or  an 
endorsement.  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  valid  foKft^erlod  of  time  not  to 
exceed  1  year,  as  specl*«clby  the  Secretary. 
Such  certificate  or  endorsement  shall  be  re- 
voked if  the  Secretary  fljids  that  the  vessel 
involved  no  longer  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  such  certificate  or  en- 
dorsement was   Issued. 

"'(7)  Manning  and  Training  Require- 
ments.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  manning  of  any  vessel  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  duties, 
qualifications,  and  training  of  the  officers 
and  crev  thereof.  Such  standards  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

"  '(A)  Instruction  In  vessel  and  cargo  han- 
dling and  vessel  navigation  under  normal 
operating  conditions  f  1  coastal  and  confined 
waters  and  on  the  high  seas. 

"  '(B)  Instruction  in  vessel  and  cargo  han- 
dling and  vessel  navigation  Ir  emergency  sit- 
uations, under  accident  or  potential  accident 
conditions. 

"'(C)  License  qualifications  by  specific 
class  and  size  of  vessels. 

"  '(D)  Measurement  of  qualification  for  li- 
censes by  use  of  slmula^^ors  developed  for  the 
training  of  marine  orleixted  skills. 

••'(E)  Health  and  physical  fitness  criteria 
for  all  personnel. 

"  '(F)  Periodic  retraining,  and  special 
training  for  upgrading  positions,  changing 
vessel  cla.ss  or  size,  or  assumnig  new  respon- 
sibilities. 

"'(G)  Determination  of  licenses,  condi- 
tions of  licensing,  and  period  of  licensing 
by  reference  to  experience,  amount  of  train- 
ing completed,  and  regular  performance  test- 
ing. 

"  '(H)  Recordation  of  safety  and/or  pollu- 
tion control  violations  on  licenses. 

"  '(I)  Suspension  of  personnel  with  an  un- 
satisfactory record  of  compliance  with  safe- 
ty and  pollution  control  standards.' ". 
Sec.  5.  Navigational    Safety    Authority    or 
the  United  Statues. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  III— MARITIME  SAFETY  AUTHOR- 
ITY  OP   THE   UNITED   STATES 

"Sec.  301.  Maritime  Safety  Zone. 

"There  is  established  a  zone  contiguous  to 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  maritime  safety  zone.  The  in- 
ner boundary  of  the  maritime  safety  zone  Is 
a  line  coterminous  with  the  seaward  bound- 
ary of  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  outer  boundary  of  such  zone  Is  a 
line  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point 
on  it  Is  200  nautical  miles  from  the  baseline 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  Is  measured. 

"Sec.  302.  Maritime  Safety  Authority. 

"The  United  States  shall  exercise  author- 
ity In  the  maritime  safety  zone  to  assure 
navigation  and  vessel  safety  and  protection 
of  the  marine  environment  by — 

"  ( 1 )  prohibiting  any  discharge,  by  any  ves- 
sel (except  a  public  vessel),  of  any  oil  or 
hazardous  material; 

"(2)  enforcing  the  provisions  of  any  Inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  concerning  navigation  and 
vessel  safety  or  protection  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment; 

"(3)  prescribing  vessel  traffic  control,  pur- 
siiant  to  section  101;  and 

"(4)  Inspecting  any  vessel  destined  for 
any  port  or  place  In  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  401. 
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"Sec.  303.  Effective  Date. 

"This    title   shall    take   efffect   January    1, 
1978". 
Sec.  6.  Inspection  and  ENFOKbEMENT. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  US.C.  1221  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  title 

"title  iv— inspect!  dn  and 
enforcemen:  ' 


"Sec.  401.  Maritime  Safet^ 
"(a)    Authorization. — The 
authorize  any  person  to  serve 
safety  officer  with  the  pow 
subsection  (b) . 

"(b)    Powers. — Any  person 
the  Secretary  under  subsection 
as   a  maritime  safety  officer 
without  a  warrant  or  other 

"(1)  arrest  any  person,  If  he 
cause  to  believe  that  such 
mitted  an  act  prohibited  by 

"(2)  board  and  Inspect  any 
subject  to  the  provisions  of 

"(3)  order  any  vessel  to 
In  a  manner  he  directs  If — 

"(A)    he  has  reasonable 
such  vessel  does  not  comply 
ulatlon  issued  under  this  Ac 
applicable  law  or  treaty; 

"(B)   by  reason  of  weather 
conditions,  or  the  condition 
Its  equipment  or  Its  cargo, 
that  siich  directive  Is  Justlflei  I 
ests  of  safety; 

"(4)    enter   and   Inspect 
place,    or    premises, 
bridge,  or  other  structure 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(5)   execute  any  warrant 
Issued  by  any  court  of  com 
tion;  and 

"(6)   exercise  any  other 

"Sec  402.  Prohibited  Acts 

"It  Is  unlawful — 

"  ( 1 )  for  any  person — 

"(A)   to  violate  any  provision 
or   any  regulation   Issued 
Act; 

"(B)  to  refuse  to  permit 
orlzed  to  enforce  the  provislo^is 
(as  provided  for  In  section  401 
vessel,   or   enter   any   shore 
premises,   under   such   person 
purposes  of  Inspection  pursuant 

"(C)    to  discharge   any  oil 
material   into   the   waters   of 
safety  zone  from  any  vessel 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(D)  to  fall  to  report  any 
or  hazardous  material  Into  th( 
maritime  safety  zone  to  the 
Coast  Guard; 

"(E)   to  refuse  to  obey  any 
tive  of  a  maritime  safety  offlc4r 
section  401;  or 

"(F)   to  resist  a  lawful 
prohibited  by  this  section 

"(2)    for  any  vessel  subject 
sions  of  this  Act — 


Officers. 
Secretary  may 
as  a  maritime 
pets  set  forth  in 

authorized  by 
(a)  to  serve 
may,   with   or 
pfocess — 
has  reasonable 
has  com- 
lectlon  402; 
vessel  which  is 
Act; 
or  anchor 


arrest 


"(A)  to  operate  in  the  navlAble  waters  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  the  waters  of  the 
maritime  safety  zone,  as  appiopriate,  while 
not  In  compliance  with  any  pr  jvision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  issued  pv  rsuant  to  this 
Act: 

"(B)  to  discharge  any  oil  or  hazardous 
material  into  the  waters  of  |the  maritime 
safey  zone;  or 

"(C)  to  fall  to  comply  wife  any  lawful 
directive  of  a  maritime  safet  '  official  pur- 
suant to  section  401. 

"Sec  403.  Inspection. 

"(a)   National  Program. — (: 
tary  shall  establish  a  nationa 
Inspection  of  any  vessel  subje(  t 
visions  of  this  Act.  Each  sue  i 
be  inspected  at  least  once  e^ch 
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such  vessel  over  10  years  of  age  shall  under- 
go a  special  structure  Inspection,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  An  inspection  may  be  conducted  by — 

"(A)   a  maritime  safety  officer  appointed 

by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  401;  or 

"(B)   any  agent  of  a  qualified  inspection 

organization  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  owner  of  any  vessel  inspected  by 
a  maritime  safety  officer  shall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  the  cost  of  such  Inspection. 

"(4)  No  vessel  may  be  issued  a  certificate 
of  compliance  under  section  4417a(6)  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  determines  that  such 
vessel  is  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  such  section.  If  any  vessel  does  not  so 
comply,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  owner 
of  such  vessel  and  indicate  how  such  vessel 
may  be  brought  into  compliance. 

"(b)  Vessel  Documents. — (1)  Any  vessel 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  on  board  such  documents  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  for  inspection  or  en- 
forcement under  this  Act,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  documents  indicating — 

"(A)   the    kind,    grade,    and    approximate 
quantities  of  any  cargo  on  board  such  vessel; 
"(B)   the  shipper  and  consignee  of  such 
cargo; 

"(C)  the  points  of  origin  and  destination 
of  such  vessel;  and 

"(D)  the  name  of  any  person  with  an  own- 
ership Interest  in  such  vessel  and  the  name 
of  an  agent  in  the  United  States  authorized 
to  accept  legal  process. 

"(c)  Reciprocity. — The  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept, as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  certificate  or  docu- 
ment issued  by  any  foreign  nation  pursuant 
to  any  treaty,  convention,  or  other  interna- 
tional agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
is  party. 

"Sec.  404.  Penalties. 

"(a)  Civil  Penalty. —  fl)  Any  person  who 
is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  prohibited 
by  section  402  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty.  The  amount  of  the 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  for  each 
violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  The 
amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  by  written 
notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  nature,  c!»-cumstances,  extent,  and  gravity 
of  the  prohibited  acts  committed  and,  with 
respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of  culp- 
ability, any  history  of  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay,  and  such  other  matters  as  Justice 
may  require. 

"(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty is  assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  may  ob- 
tain review  thereof  in  the  appropriate  court 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal in  such  court  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  such  order  and  by  simultaneously 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified 
mall  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found  or  such  penalty  Imposed,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
The  findings  and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  set  aside  by  such  court  If  they  are  not 
found  to  be  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, as  provided  in  section  706(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
A  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  in  any  appropriate  district 


court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
t.ie  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  compromise,  mod- 
ify, or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions,  any 
civil  penalty  which  Is  subject  to  Imposition 
or  which  has  been  imposed  under  his  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  Criminal  Penalty. — (1)  A  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  willfully  and  know- 
ingly commits  anv  act  prohibited  by  section 
402. 

"(2)  Any  offense  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  months,  or  both;  e.\cept  that  if  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  offense  the  person  uses 
a  dangerous  weapon,  engages  in  conduct  that 
causes  bodily  injury  to  any  officer  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (as 
provided  for  in  section  401),  or  places  any 
such  officer  in  fear  of  imminent  bodily  In- 
Jury,  the  offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  There  is  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  any 
offense  described  in  this  section. 

"(c)  In  Rem  Liability. — Any  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  found 
to  be  In  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
in  rem  and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  any  district 
in  which  such  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(d)   Injunction.— The  United  States  dis- 
trict  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  hereunder,  for  cause  shown.". 
Sfc.  7.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

The  Ports  ard  Waterwavs  Safetv  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  title  at  the  end 
thereof. 

"TITLE   V- l\nSCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  501.  Regulations. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  full  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  all  other  interested  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  (in  particular  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce),  and  the  States,  and  for 
consideration  of  views  presented  by  any 
members  of  the  general  public,  including 
representatives  of  the  maritime  community, 
environmental  groups,  consumer  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  concerned  with  navigation 
and  vessel  safety  and  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine environment. 

"Sec  502.  Report. 

"Within  6  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  ( 1 )  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year;  (2)  a  summary  of  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  activities;  and  (3)  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  any  addi- 
tional legislative  authority  necessary  to  im- 
prove navigation  and  vessel  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment. 

"Sec  503.  Savings  Clause. 

"Regulations  previously  issued  under  stat- 
utory provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect 
as  though  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  section  4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  391a)  or  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  until  expressly  abrogated,  modi- 
fied, or  amended  by  the  Secretarj-.  Any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  4417a  or  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  for  a  violation  which 
occurred   before   the   effective   date   of  this 
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Act  may  be  Initiated  or  continued  to  conclu- 
sion as  though  such  section  or  Act  had  not 
been  amended  hereby. 

"Sec  504.  International  Agreements. 

"(a)  Transmittal  of  Regulations. — The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  Act  to  the  appropriate  in- 
ternational organizations  or  forums  for  con- 
sideration as  international  standards. 

"(b)  Negotiations. — The  Secretary  of 
State— 

"(1)  shall  enter  into  negotiations,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  any  adjacent  or  opposite  foreign  nation 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  maritime 
safety  zone  in  relation  to  any  such  nation; 

■ !  2)  shall  enter  into  negotiations,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary,  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  any  other  neighboring  nation,  to 
establish  compatible  vessel  standards  and 
vessel  traffic  control  systems  in  appropriate 
areas  and  circumstances;  and 

"(3)  may  enter  into  such  other  negotia- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
further  the  purpose,  policy,  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  505.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

TITLE    II— INCREASED    USE    OF    UNITED 
STATES  VESSELS 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equi- 
tible  Cargo  Share  Act  of  1977". 
Sec  2.  Cargo  Share  Program. 

Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  a  quantity  equal  to  not  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  trans- 
ported on  ocean  vessels  (whether  transported 
directly  from  the  original  point  of  prodtic- 
tion  or  indirectly  from  such  point  to  and 
from  any  intermediate  points  used  for  stor- 
age, refining,  processing,  packaging,  unload- 
ing, or  reloading  of  oil)  for  import  into  the 
United  States  shall  be  transported  on  pri- 
vately owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels  (to  the  extent  that  such  vessels  are 
available  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  such 
vessels) ,  and  to  Insure  fair  and  reasonable 
participation  of  such  vessels  in  such  trans- 
portation from  all  geographical  areas  in 
which  such  oil  is  produced  or  refined  or  both. 
With  respect  to  any  period  beginning  after 
June  30,  1978,  the  quantity  of  such  oil  re- 
quired to  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels  shall 
be  equal  to  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  transported  on  ocean 
vessels  for  import  Into  the  United  States, 
and  for  any  period  beginning  after  June  30, 
1980.  such  quantity  shall  be  equal  to  not  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  such  gross  tonnage:  ex- 
cept that  if  (1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finds  and  determines  6  months  prior  thereto, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  .sole  discretion,  that  the 
tonnage  of  privately  owned  United  States- 
flag  commercial  vessels,  including  vessels  on 
order  and  scheduled  to  be  ready  for  com- 
mercial service  by  such  date,  will  be  adequate 
to  carry  such  quantity;  and  (2)  in  the  event 
that  such  tonnage  is  not  found  to  be  ade- 
quate to  carry  such  quantity,  there  shall  be 
carried  on  such  vessels  the  basic  20  percent 
requirement  together  with  any  excess  over 
such  requirement,  but  not  to  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable percent  requirement,  for  which  such 
Secretary  finds  that  adequate  tonnage  will  be 
available. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  by 
rule  establish  a  system  of  reasonable  clas- 


sification of  persons  and  Imports  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  such 
Secretary  shall  treat  all  persons  in  the  same 
such  classification  in  substantially  the  same 
manner.  If  any  person  alleges — (A)  that  he 
has  been  incorrectly  classified  under  any  such 
rule; 

(B)  that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  in 
fact  for  any  such  classification;   or 

(C)  that  as  a  consequence  of  any  agency 
action, 

he  is  or  may  be  treated  substantially  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  person  in  the  same 
classification,  such  person  may  request,  and, 
upon  a  reasonable  showing,  obtain,  a  hearing 
in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  an  agency  decision, 
such  person  may  request  Judicial  review  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  scope  of  such  re- 
view shall  be  governed  by  section  706  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author, 
ized  to  grant  credits  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  in  the  case  of  oil  transported  by 
privately  owned  United  States-flag  commer- 
cial vessels,  over  100,000  deadweight  tons, 
between  foreign  ports  until  such  time  as  an 
oil  discharge  facility,  capable  of  discharging 
fully  laden  vessels  of  over  20,000  deadweight 
tons,  is  in  operation  on  any  coast  of  the 
United  States;  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  take  all  reasonable  steps  to 
assure  that  the  authority  provided  in  this 
paragraph  not  encourage,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet  of  privately  ov^Tied  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels  different  in 
numbers,  types,  or  size.s  than  the  fleet  that 
would  otherwise  result. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'oil'  means  crude  oil  and  the  follow- 
ing products  refined  or  derived  from  crude 
oil:  unfinished  fuels,  gasoline,  kerosene,  avia- 
tion fuels,  naphtha,  cracklr,^  stocks,  dis- 
tillate heating  oil,  dlesel  oil,  and  residual 
oils; 

"(B)  'privately  owned  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessel'  are  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  (or  if  at  any  time  documented 
under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  nation,  then 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  not  less  than  the  3  previous  years) , 
built  in  the  United  States,  which  are  not 
more  than  20  years  old  or  which  have  been 
reconstructed  and  are  not  beyond  their  eco- 
nomic lives  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce) ,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
owner  or  lessee  thereof  has  entered  into  a 
capital  construction  fund  agreement  with 
such  Secretary  pursuant  to  which  such  vessel 
shall  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  Its  20-year 
life,  or  at  the  end  of  its  extended  economic 
life  in  case  of  reconstruction,  and  such  agree- 
ment includes  a  mandatory  deposit  schedule 
to  finance  such  replacement;  and 

"(C)  'United  States'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(5)  Each  department,  agency,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  which 
is  affected  by  any  obligation  imposed  under 
this  subsection,  and  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  shall  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
assure  compliance  with  such  obligation  and 
with  regulations  which  shall  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  each 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  comply  with  such  obli- 
gation and  any  applicable  regulations  is- 
sued by  such  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
view, evaluate,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  Imple- 


mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  effectiveness  of  such  provisions. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
lim-ited  to,  a  study  of  (1)  the  adequacy  and 
availability  of  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion facilities  in  the  United  States  for  the 
vessels  needed  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  (2) 
the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  charged  and 
delivery  dates  for  the  construction  and  re- 
construction of  such  vessels  " 
Sec  3.  Exceptions  for  Small  Refiners. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  .*ny  further  refiner  whose  total  refinery 
capacity  (including  the  refinery  capacity  of 
any  person  who  controls,  is  controlled  by, 
or  is  under  common  control  with  such  re- 
finer) does  not  exceed  30,000  barrels  per  day; 
except  the  total  quantity  of  such  oil  Im- 
ported by  or  for  such  refiner  does  not  in  any 
year  exceed  the  rated  refining  capacity  of 
such  refiner. 

Sec  4.  License  Pees. 

License  fees  payable  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential proclamation  for  imports  of  crude 
oil  Imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be 
reduced  by  15  cents  per  barrel  for  a  period 
of  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines — 

(a)  such  crude  oil  is  transported  by  pri- 
vately owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels;  and 

(b)  the  amount  resulting  from  the  non- 
p3>Tnent  of  such  license  fees  is  passed  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  such  crude  oil 
in  whatever  form  it  is  when  ultimately  con- 
sumed. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  burden  of   • 
paperwork  involved  in  the  customs  entry 
process  for  travelers  and  goods  entering 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
crsTOMs  paperwork  reduction  act  of  1977 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
mo.st  of  my  colleagues  know,  for  the  past 
7  years  J  "^ave  been  very  much  involved 
in  effort.-,  to  eliminate  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden  imposed  upon  businesses 
and  individuals  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. My  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Regulation  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  a  wide  range  of 
hearings  on  the  various  problems  affect- 
ing small  businesses'  ability  to  comply 
with  Federal  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
ing requirements.  Out  of  our  hearings 
have  grown  many  suggestions  and  legis- 
lative concepts.  One  such  piece  of  legis- 
lation, to  establish  a  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork,  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President.  I  serve 
as  its  cochairman. 

*A  major  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to 
minimize  the  paperwork  burden  imposed 
by  Government  on  the  American  public, 
while  at  the  same  time  to  assure  that 
Government's  needs  for  information  are 
met. 

We  have  one  opportunity  in  the  area 
of  international  travel.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  known  as 
the  Customs  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1977,  will  cut  paperwork  in  international 
trade  and  travel. 

This  bill  would  simplify  the  procedures 
we  use  to  classify  merchandise  imported 
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for  the  personal   use  of 
travelers.  By  changing  th 
I  believe  that  Inordinat ; 
processing  time  now  involved 
inspections  can  be  greatly 
processing  time  today  has 
gravating  bottleneck  in  Ctstoms 
It  Is  based  on  unnecessar  i 
poses  an  undue  burden  or 

My  bill  will  apply  a  flat 
of  duty  for  all  personal 
der  $500.  brought  into 
international   travelers, 
that  there  would  be  a 
in  the  number  of  travelers 
toms  Service  processes  w 
increase  in  Inspection . 
the  roughest  calculation.  iJ 
allowed    each   visitor 
Customs  to  save  an 
utes  processing  time,  both 
Government  inspectors  w 
an    estimated    3    million 
savings. 

To  the  weary  traveler, 
utes  out  of  a  Customs  line 
cant.  No  sleepy  traveler  wlants 
waiting  to  go  through  Custom 
to  go  home. 

The  second  section  of 
is  also  important  from  th( 
the   Paperwork    Commission 
raise  the  limit  of  informal 
mercial  shipments  into  the 
from  $250  to  $500.  The 
set  by  congressional  action 
proposed  increase  is  intended 
in  an  approximate  way 
changes  in  value  of  products 
to  1977— a  24-year  span 
ment. 

This  portion  of  the  legislation 
suit  in  major  cost  savings 
men  in  America  who  impoi  t 
titles  of  merchandise.  Pre  lent 
quire  formal  entry  documents 
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Parte  headnote: 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  t 

in  this  part  shall  be  assessed 

rates  of  duty  on  such  art 

Articles  for  personal  or  household 

sale  or  for  the  account  of  ai 

Accompanying  a  person, 

aggregate (exclusive  of 

in  the  country  of  acquis 


(b)  The  amendment  made 
shall  take  effect  with  respect 
articles  arriving  In  the  Unltei  L 
after  the  thirtieth  day 
enactment. 

Sec.  3.  Sec.  498(a)(1)  of  th 
1930    (19   U.S.C.    1498(a)(1)) 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by 
and  substituting  "$500",  and 
following  after  the  semicolon : 

"Provided    however  that 
shall  require  the  submission, 
declaration  with  respect  to 
merchandise  v;hlch  exceeds 
value,   of  an  accurate  statement 
kinds  and  quantities  of  all 
In  such  shipment  and  the  val^e 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  artlcl 


Analysis  of  the  Customs  Paperwork 

REDticTiON  Acrr  of  1  177 

Section    2(a)     would    amer  d    the    Tariff 

Schedules  of  the  United  Sta  es    ( 19   U.S.C. 

1202)    by  redesignating  Part  \  of  Schedule 
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for  such  shipment  over  $250.  This  change 
will  reduce,  by  at  least  200,000  filings 
per  year,  the  more  complicated  formal 
documents — thus  eliminating  large 
amounts  of  paperwork.  The  resulting 
savings  are  estimated  to  be  $6  million 
annually — $5  million  in  brokers'  fees  and 
surety  bonds,  and  $1  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  simplified  processing  savings. 

As  these  statistics  indicate,  this  single 
legislative  item  serves  the  immediate 
needs  of  both  travelers  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  third  section  of  the  legislation 
provides  that  the  same  type  of  statistics 
can  be  collected  for  goods  valued  between 
$250  and  $500,  imported  commercially 
under  informal  entry  procedures,  as  is 
presently  required  for  goods  entering 
,  under  formal  procedures,  to  which  the 
Customs  Service  has  assented. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
act  on  this  legislation  quickly  and  let  us 
proceed  to  reduce  paperwork  where  pos- 
sible. This  bill  is  a  positive  action  which 
vv'ill  have  a  significant  impact  in  reducing 
unnecessary  reporting  on  our  citizens, 
small  businesses  and  our  foreign  guests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Customs  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1977  and  an  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Customs  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2(a)  Schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  "Part  6"  as  "Part 
7",  changing  the  phrase  "Part  6  headnote" 
to  "Part  7  headnote",  and  Inserting  a  new 
part  6  to  read : 


PART  6.— NONCOMMERdAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  LIMITED  VALUE 
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8  as  Part  7  and  Introducing  a  new  Part  6 
dealing  with  noncommercial  Importations 
of  limited  value.  The  new  provision  would 
apply  to  articles  intended  for  personal  or 
household  use  and  not  for  resale,  and  not 
Imported  for  another  person,  If  valued  not 
over  $500  fair  retaU  value  and  accompany- 
ing a  person  arriving  In  the  United  States. 
In  such  circumstances,  a  ffat  rate  of  duty 
of  10  percent  of  fair  retail  value  would  be 
assessed  In  lieu  of  any  other  rate  of  duty 
except  a  free  rate  of  duty.  The  flat  rate  would 
not  apply  to  commercial  entries  nor  to  ar- 
ticles In  any  shipment  not  accompanying 
the  person. 

The  proposed  Part  6  contains  a  controlUn/g 
headnote  and  a  new  rate  provision.  Head- 
note  1  to  the  new  Part  provides  that  the 
rate  cf  duty  for  articles  provided  for  In  the 
Part  shall  be  assessed  In  .leu  of  any  other 
rates  of  duty  except  free  rates  of  duty  on 
such  articles.  For  example,  If  a  returning 
resident  brought  In  articles  worth  $700,  $200 
of  which  were  free  of  duty  as  antiques,  the 
flat  rate  or  duty  provided  in  the  proposed 
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amendment  would  apply  to  articles  valued 
at  only  $400  ($700  less  $100  tourist  exemp- 
tion, less  $200  duty-free  articles). 

The  basic  prerequisite  for  classification  If 
Imported  articles  In  the  Part,  as  stated  In  the 
superior  heading  to  the  proposed  provision, 
is  that  such  articles  are  Intended  for  per- 
sonal or  household  use  and  not  for  sale  or 
other  commercial  use. 

Proposed  new  item  869.00  provides  for  a 
flat  rate  of  duty  of  10  percent  of  the  fair 
retail  value  of  the  article  accompanying  a 
person  arriving  in  the  United  States  and 
valued  in  the  aggregate  (exclusive  of  duty- 
free articles)  not  over  $500  fair  retail  value 
In  the  country  of  acquisition.  The  average 
rate  of  duty  now  assessec!  on  the  wholesale 
value  of  articles  arriving  in  passengers' 
baggage  is  approximately  15  percent.  The  10 
percent  rate  of  duty  on  retail  value  would 
represent  an  equivalent  rate. 

Under  existing  law,  the  classification  and 
rate  of  duty  on  an  Imported  article  Is  not 
affected  by  the  commercial  or  noncommer- 
cial nature  of  Its  Importation  with  certain 
minor  exceptions,  the  most  notable  of  which 
are  the  personal  exemptions  for  residents 
and  nonresidents,  and  the  provisions  grant- 
ing free  entry  of  unsolicited  gifts,  the  value 
of  which  does  not  e.xceed  $10.  A  returning 
resident  Is  entitled  to  an  exemption  from 
duty  for  articles  accompanying  him  of  up 
to  $100  aggregate  value  ($200  from  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States) .  Du- 
tiable articles  over  the  $100  limitation  are 
subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  prescribed  In 
th'"  applicable  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 

The  application  of  tariff  classification  pro- 
cedures to  merchandise  imported  by  per- 
sons arriving  Into  the  United  States  for 
personal  use  requires  an  inordinate  amount 
of  processing  time,  compared  to  the  amount 
of  duty  collected,  and  creates  an  aggravat- 
ing bottleneck  In  the  processing  of  persons 
entering  the  country. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  elimination  of  this  bot- 
tleneck without  adverse  effects  on  customs 
re\enue  collections.  It  would  establish  a 
single  rate  of  10  percent  of  fair  retail  value 
for  use  In  assessing  and  collecting  duty  on 
persons  arriving  Into  the  United  States.  Very 
few  passengers  fall  outside  the  $500  limita- 
tion. 

Application  of  the  10  percent  flat  rate 
of  duty  win  enable  Customs  to  process  an 
anticipated  threefold  Increase  In  dutiable 
declarations  in  coming  years  with  a  mini- 
mum Increase  In  Customs  inspectlonal  per- 
sonnel. The  time  expended  under  existing 
law  In  determining  the  classification  of  such 
noncommercial  Importations  and  in  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  duty  owed  would  be 
available  for  more  thorough  baggage  Inspec- 
tions and  more  effective  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  Importation  of  narcotics, 
dangerous  drugs,  and  other  contraband. 

Section  2(b)  sets  forth  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendment  as  the  30th  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  3  would  amend  section  498(a)(1) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  1498(a)(1)).  to  Increase  from  $250  to 
$500  the  maximum  aggregate  value  of  ship- 
ment which  may.  In  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  entered 
through  Informal  entry  procedures. 

Informal  entry  may  be  made  under  a  sim- 
pler procedure  than  that  required  for  a 
formal  entry.  The  Informal  entry  document 
may  be  filled  out  by  the  customs  officer  for 
the  Importer,  no  bond  Is  required,  and  there 
Is  no  formal  appraisement  of  the  goods  which 
are  evaluated  by  the  customs  officer  who  ex- 
amines and  releases  the  merchandise  to  the 
importer  or  prepares  a  mall  entry  for  col- 
lection of  duty  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Liquidation  Is  accomplished  by  the  payment 
of  duties  by  the  importer  or  the  release  of 
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the  merchandise  to  the  Importer  by  customs 
or  the  postmaster  when  goods  are  free  of 
duty  and  Internal  revenue  tax.  Information 
concerning  such  entries  Is  furnished  to  the 
Import  Statistics  Section,  Foreign  Trade 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Customs  Service  will  establish  proce- 
dures whereby  Customs  will  submit  to  the 
Census  Bureau  a  statistical  copy  with  each 
commercial  Informal  entry  valued  between 
$250  and  $500  with  the  7-dlglt  TSUSA  re- 
porting number,  countries  of  origin  and  ex- 
portation, quantities,  entered  and  transac- 
tion values,  transportation  charges,  and  If 
appropriate,  the  equivalent  value.  The  docu- 
ments will  be  submitted  directly  to  Census 
according  to  the  small  schedule  applicable 
to  formal  entries. 

This  section  Is  designated  to  achieve  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  efficiencies  by 
granting  customs  officers  greater  operational 
flexibility  and  will  contribute  substantially 
to  the  effort  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
decrease  the  backlog  of  unappralsed  and  un- 
liquidated formal  entries. 

Furthermore,  the  change  will  permit  sig- 
nificant improvement  In  the  reliability  of 
formal  entry  data.  A  reduction  In  formal  en- 
tries of  approximately  200.000  per  year  Is 
expected  to  result  from  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. While  this  will  result  in  some  loss  of 
statistical  data  on  Imports,  the  estimated 
savings  In  time,  money,  and  manpower  Is 
believed  to  outweigh  the  loss. 

A  change  In  the  value  figure  from  the  orig- 
inal figure  of  $100  to  $250  was  made  by  the 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953  (67  Stat. 
157)  based  on  the  value  of  the  dollar  at 
the  time  the  Informal  entry  procedure  was 
first  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress 
In  1922.  This  proposal  to  increase  the  value 
to  $500  like  the  earlier  change  reflects  In 
an  appropriate  way  the  change  In  the  value 
of  the  dollar  from  1953  to  todav. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Bank  Commission  to  administer  all  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
banking  business,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, including  such  laws  relating  to 
the  chartering  of  banking  institutions 
and  their  branching  activities,  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  activities. 
Edge  Act  corporations  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  the  examination,  supervision, 
and  regulation  of  banking  institutions 
under  Federal  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL    BANK    COMMISSION    ACT    OF     197  7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission.  This  bill  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  S.  2298  which  I 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress  but  to 
which  I  have  added  significant  new  pro- 
visions designed  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  States  In  bank  regulation  and 
thereby  the  dual  banking  system;  and 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  obtaining  bank  supervisory 
information  which  it  may  need  to  con- 
duct the  monetary  policy  of  the  Nation. 
The  statements  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  introducing  that  bill  on 
September  5,  1975,  are  fully  applicable 
to  this  legislation.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  would  admin- 
ister all  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  banking  business  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  including  such  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  chartering  of  banking  institu- 


tions and  their  branching  activities,  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  activities. 
Edge  Act  corporations  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  the  examination,  supervision, 
and  regulation  of  banking  institutions 
under  Federal  law. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  would  be  abolished  and  all  of 
its  functions  and  personnel  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.  Simi- 
larly, all  of  the  functions  and  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration would  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission and  its  Board  of  Directors  abol- 
ished. However,  the  PDIC  would  be  re- 
tained as  a  corporate  entity  within  the 
Commission  and  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  Commission  for  the  accounting 
purpose  of  holding  the  insurance  fund 
established  to  protect  commercial  bank 
depositors  and  which  now  total  in  excess 
of  $6  billion.  In  this  regard  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Commission  and  the 
FDIC  would  be  similar  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  which  supervises  and  regu- 
lates federally  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  which  in- 
sures the  deposits  in  such  institutions. 
Finally,  all  of  the  supervisory  and  regu- 
latory authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  Federal  Reserve  would  re- 
tain supervisory  and  regulatory  author- 
ity over  interest  rate  ceilings,  and  mar- 
gin requirements  and  retain  the  author- 
ity to  make  loans  to  banks  through  the 
"discount  window."  Relieving  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  bank  and  bank  holding 
company  supervisory  responsibility  will 
enhance  its  ability  to  concentrate  on  con- 
ducting the  monetary  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion which  is  its  primary  responsibility. 

Unsafe  or  unsound  conditions  in  our 
banking  system  have  proliferated  in  the 
past  15  years  as  banks  have  changed 
their  orientation  toward  go-go  banldng, 
a  high  profile  syndrome  and  high  profits. 
In  the  process  the  capitalization  of  our 
Nation's  banks  has  declined  precipi- 
tously since  1960,  particularly  among  the 
largest  banks.  The  numbers  of  problem 
banks — banks  which  are  categorized  by 
regulatory  authorities  as  possibly  re- 
quiring aid  from  their  shareholders  be- 
cause of  their  condition  or  banks  which 
are  in  danger  of  failing — have  increased 
in  size  and  in  numbers.  Massive  credits 
are  extended  by  banking  institutions  to 
persons  having  insider  relationships  with 
banks:  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders 
and  the  companies  they  control. 

Last  year,  after  public  disclosure  that 
there  existed  large  numbers  of  problem 
banks  in  the  banking  system,  the  Con- 
gress requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  audit  the  three  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  find  out  how  well  they  were 
exercising  their  bank  supervisory  and 
regulatory  responsibilities.  GAO  filed  its 
report  with  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  January  31,  1977.  In  my  view, 
the  GAO  report  reveals  that  regulatory 
permissiveness,  fostered  by  the  split  in 
Federal  bank  regulatory  authority,  has 
been  the  principal  reason  why  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  Nation's  banks  in  the 
banking  system  have  deteriorated. 

In  its  report,  the  GAO  found  that  dur- 


ing the  period  1971-75,  the  number  of 
problem  banks  increased  from  at  least 
352  to  607  with  the  number  of  problem 
banks  whose  deposits  exceeded  $100  mil- 
lion increasing  from  13  to  83.  GAO  data 
shows  that  the  numbers  and  size  of  bonk 
failures  have  also  increased  recently.  For 
example,  during  the  past  4  years  bank 
failures  have  averaged  $937  million  in 
deposits  each  year,  an  increase  of  21 
times  over  the  average  of  $45  million 
in  deposits  at  failed  banks  during  the 
previous  13  years.  Moreover,  the  recent 
failures  were  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
failures  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank, 
the  U.S.  National  Bank,  the  Security 
National  Bank  and  Hamilton  Bank- 
shares,  Inc.  The  assets  of  each  one  of 
these  banking  organizations  exceeded  a 
billion  dollars. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  are  the  numbers 
of  problem  banks  and  bank  failures  in- 
creasing? The  answer  I  believe  is  poor 
Government  regulation.  GAO  found  that 
bank  examiners  in  most  cases  identify 
bank  problems  2  years  before  banks 
fail;  and  the  primary  cause  of  the  bank 
failures  were  bad  management  prac- 
tices— not  economic  conditions.  But  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies,  GAO  found, 
delayed  requiring  banks  to  correct  their 
problems  until  it  was  too  late,  even 
though  problem  banks  exhibit  many  of 
the  types  of  problems  which  can  be 
cured  by  tough  enforcement  action.  But 
the  banking  agencies  failed  even  to  com- 
municate clearly  to  bank  managements 
the  needed  corrective  measures. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  problem 
with  bank  regulation  is  the  hydra-head- 
ed bank  regulatory  structure  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  which  moves  in  three  separate 
directions.  GAO  hit  home  when  it  said 
in  its  report  that  no  mechanism  exists  to 
insiu-e  that  the  agencies  act  in  concert 
to  operate  effectively  and  efficiently.  For 
example  the  GAO  notes  that: 

First.  The  three  agencies  do  not  have 
common  criteria  for  determining  which 
banks  should  be  treated  as  problem  banks 
or  for  taking  enforcement  action  against 
problems  which  are  discovered  by  ex- 
aminers. 

Second.  Each  of  the  agencies  is  de- 
veloping its  owTi  separate  monitoring  and 
early  warning  system  to  improve  bank 
examinations. 

Third.  Loans  to  corporations  in  which 
banks  regulated  by  each  of  the  three 
agencies  participate  are  reviewed  and 
treated  differently  by  each  of  the  three 
agencies  even  though  essentially  only  one 
extension  of  credit  is  involved. 

Fourth.  The  agencies  operate  separate 
and  to  a  large  extent  duplicate  computer 
systems. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  procedure  for  co- 
ordinated examinations  of  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiary  banks  regu- 
lated by  three  different  agencies. 

Sixth.  Separate  systems  for  enforcing 
the  consumer  protection  laws  are  in 
effect  at  the  agencies. 

Seventh.  Loans  to  the  same  foreign 
borrowers  are  treated  differently  by  the 
agencies.  Time  and  money  are  wasted  by 
the  agencies  in  separate  examinations  of 
foreign  branches  and  subsidiaries. 
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Eighth.  The  agencies 
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In  a  speech  to  the  Ameri 
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of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boarc 
respect  to  the  structure  of 
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I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  Improving  Vne  regulation 
and  supervision  of  banking  Is  the  structure  of 
the  regulatory  apparatus.  That  structure  Is 
exceedingly  complex.  '•  •  '  At  the  Federal 
level,  every  bank  whose  deposits  are  insured 
is  subject  to  supervision  and  regulation,  but 
authority  is  fragmented.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  charters  and  supervises  national 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  super- 
vises State  chartered  member  banks,  regu- 
lates activities  of  Edge  Act  corporations, 
regulates  all  bank  holding  companies,  and 
controls  the  reserves  and  other  operating 
features  of  all  member  banks.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  insures  nearly 
all  banks,  but  supervises  only  State-chartered 
banks  that  are  non-members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  FDIC  also  ha.^  certain  regula- 
tary  powers  that  apply  to  insured  non- 
member  banks. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  intimately 
concerned  with  regulatory  matters  will  real- 
ize that  I  have  oversimplified,  that  our  sys- 
tem of  parallel  and  sometimes  overlapping 
regulatory  powers  is  indeed  a  jurisdictional 
tangle  that  boggles  the  mind. 

There  is.  however,  a  still  m3re  serious  prob- 
lem. The  present  regulatory  system  fosters 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  "competi- 
tion   in    laxity."    Even    viewed    in    the    most 
favorable  light,  the  present  system  is  con- 
ducive to  subtle  competition  among  regula- 
tory   authorities,    sometimes    to    relax    con- 
straints, sometimes  to  delay  corrective  meas- 
ures,  I   need   not   explain   to   bankers   the 
well-understood   fact  that  regulatory  agen- 
cies  are   sometimes   played   off   against   one 
another.    Practically   speaking,    this   sort   of 
competition  may  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  a  time  in  loosening  overly  cautious 
banking   restrictions   Imnosed    in    the   wake 
of  the  Great  Depression.  But  at  this  point,  the 
danger  of  continuing  as  we  have  in  the  past 
should  be  apparent  to  all  objective  observers. 
I    recognize    that    there    is    apprehension 
among  bankers  and  students  of  regulation 
concerning  over-centralized   authority.   Pro- 
viding for  some  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances   is    the    traditional    way    of    guarding 
agairtst  arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of  au- 
thority. But  this  principle   need  not   mean 
that   banks  should   continue   to   be   free   to 
chocse  their  regulators.  And  it  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  fail  to  fa;e  up  to 
the   difficulties   created   by   the   diffusion   of 
authority   and    accountability    that   charac- 
terizes the  present  regulatory  system.  *   »   " 
Some  will  dovibtless  conclude  that  the  proper 
approach     lies     in     improved     coordination 
among  the  multiple  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies,   togetlier    with    harmonization    of    di- 
vergent banking  laws.  My  own  present  think- 
ing, however,  is  that  building  upon  the  exist- 
ing machinery  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  t)iat 
substantial  reorganization  will  be  required  to 
overcome  the  problems  inherent  in  the  exist- 
ing structural  arrangement. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  this  statement 
of  Chairman  Burns.  The  ability  of  banks 
to  pick  and  choose  their  regulators  as 
Chairman  Bums  says  means  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  play  off  one  Federal 
agency  against  the  other.  This  results  in 
poor  and  ineffective  regulation  and  an 
inability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  the  tough  issues  because  the 
bank  agencies  compete  with  one  another 
to  see  which  can  regulate  the  least.  Such 
competition  in  laxity  has  resulted  in  low 
public  confidence  in  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies.  The  public  is  no  longer  willing 
to  continue  to  be  served  by  regulation  at 
the  lowest  common  denominator  level 
among  Federal  agencies.  Competition  in 
laxity  can  only  be  eliminated  by  eliminat- 
ing its  base  of  operations :  The  threefold 


fragmented  division  of  regulatory  au- 
thority, into  a  single  agency. 

The  benefits  of  a  single  bank  regula- 
tory agency,  such  as  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission,  which  eliminates  the  com- 
petition in  laxity  among  the  three  bank 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  enormous. 
Former  Governor  Holland  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  listed  four  such  benefits  as 
follows : 

(a)  Such  an  agency  would  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  Federal  regulation,  supervision 
and  examination  of  banks.  In  addition  it 
would  result  in  uniformity  on  decisions  con- 
cerning merger  and  branching  applications. 

(b)  •  *  *  such  a  consolidation  would 
eliminate  some  duplication  of  efforts  and  lead 
to  a  more  efficient  use  of  supervisory  and  ex- 
amination personnel.  It  would  also  remove 
any  problems  arising  out  of  consultations  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  resulting  delays  in 
decision-making. 

(c)  We  also  believe  there  could  be  advan- 
tages from  the  development  of  consistent 
data  which  would  permit  fuller  analysis  of 
the  banking  industry  as  a  whole  and  permit 
more  prompt  identification  of  developments 
which  might  affect  the  stability  of  the  bank- 
ing system. 

(d)  Finally,  the  consolidation  of  three 
Federal  agencies  Into  one  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  banks  changing  their  organiza- 
tional status  in  order  to  obtain  more  favor- 
able treatment  from  a  different  Federal 
supervisor. 

Former  Chairman  Wille  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  listed 
eight  as  follows: 

First.  Simplification  of  administration; 
improved  internal  and  external  com- 
munication. 

Second.  Elimination  of  conflicting 
goals. 

Third.  Economy  and  efficiency  of  op- 
eration. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  actual  or 
potential  policy  conflicts. 

Fifth.  Facilitating  the  handling  of  fail- 
ing banks. 

Sixth.  Improved  regulation  of  bank 
holding  companies,  their  affiliates,  and 
certain  other  bank  relationships. 

Seventh.  Gains  to  banks  and  bank 
customers  from  a  single  Federal  agency. 

Eighth.  Adjusting  to  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing environment. 

This  bill  will  also  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  conducting 
monetary  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  was  that  the  Board 
needs  the  bank  supervisory  responsibility 
discipline  in  order  to  be  able  to  conduct 
monetary  policy.  Serious  disagreement 
with  this  view  was  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee by  former  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Robertson  who  served  at 
the  Board  for  20  years  and  by  former 
Governor  Bucher. 

This  legislation  places  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  directly  on  the  five- 
man  Federal  Bank  Commission.  Thus 
under  this  bill  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
have  more  direct  input  into  bank  super- 
vision and  regulation  than  it  now  has: 
and,  under  the  bill,  the  Board  will  have 
more  direct  and  immediate  access  to  such 
infcrmation  than  it  now  has.  Thus,  under 
the  theory  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  this 
bill  should  enhance  the  Board's  ability 
to  conduct  monetary  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  bill  are  the  provisions  designed 
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to  strengthen  the  dual  banking  system 
of  the  Nation  under  which  we  have  fed- 
erally chartered  and  regulated  banks 
which  compete  side  by  side  with  State 
chartered  and  regulated  banks.  Two  es- 
sential features  of  this  system  must  be 
strengthened  if  we  are  to  retain  a  viable 
dual  banking  system.  First,  Federal  in- 
surance should  not  be  used  as  a  veto  to 
the  chartering  of  State  banks.  Second, 
State  supervisory  functions  should  not 
be  co-opted  by  the  Federal  Government 
either  by  design  or  by  default  as  it  Is 
in  too  many  cases. 

Section  312<'d>  f2)  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission  to  grant  insurance 
to  institutions  chai'tered  by  a  State 
wliose  operations  are  adequate  to  assure 
a  safe  and  sound  banking  system.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
veto  power  now  enjoyod  by  the  FDIC 
over  State  chartered  banks  and  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  which 
wil!  also  charter  national  banks  will  not 
favor  the  chartering  of  national  banks 
in  any  State  over  the  State  banking  sys- 
tem. Under  the  current  fragmented  regu- 
latory authority  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Cortiptroller  of  the  Currency  has  his- 
torically sought  to  induce  State  chartered 
banks  to  switch  to  national  charters, 
particularly  among  the  larger  banks. 
This  bill  will  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 

Section  312fdU2)  also  provide*;  that 
where  State  examiners  make  adequate 
examinations  of  State  chartered  banks 
the-  Federal  Bank  Commission  may  sus- 
pend Federal  examinations  and  reim- 
buise  the  State  supervisory  authority  for 
the  cost  of  examination.  This  provision 
will  give  the  State's  supervisory  author- 
ties  the  economic  means  to  upgrade 
their  supervisory  positions. 

Finally,  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  at  all  times,  one  member  of 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission  shall  be 
an  individual  who  has  had  direct  State 
bank  regulatory  experience.  There  is  no 
counteri^art  to  this  provision  in  the  pres- 
ent law  and  as  a  practical  matter  direct 
State  supervisory  experience  is  not  a 
quality  which  is  sought  by  the  bank  reg- 
ulatine  agencies.  This  provision  will  in- 
sure that  State  experience  will  have  a 
direct  representation  in  all  bank  sui^er- 
vision  in  the  Nation  thereby  strengthen- 
ing the  dual  banking  system. 

This  bill  will  also  subject  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  to  periodic  perform- 
ance audits  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  require  the  Commission's  year- 
ly expenditure?  to  be  with  limitations  set 
by  an  appropriations  act  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  along 
with  the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  684 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie 
"Federal  Bank  Commission  Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  the  existing  structure  of  regulation  of 
banking  institutions  under  Federal  law,  con- 


sisting primarily  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem with  respect  to  member  State  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  and  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  respect  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  national  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  respecting  In- 
sured State  banks  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  If  reorganized, 
will  better  Insure  the  safe  and  sound  opera- 
tion of  the  commercial  banking  system  of 
the  Nation  In  the  future; 

(2)  a  safe  and  soundly  operated  banking 
system  Is  basic  and  necessary  to  support  the 
commercial  and  industrial  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion and  that  the  line  between  banking  and 
commerce  and  Industry  should  be  preserved: 
and 

(3)  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  Its  primary  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  the  monetary  policy  of 
the  Nation  by  having  one  of  Its  members 
serve  on  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  which 
will  have  authority  to  examine  and  super- 
vise all  federally  chartered  and  Insured  bank- 
ing institutions  and  bank  holding  companies. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  uniform,  fair,  im- 
partial, and.  efficient  administration  of  Fed- 
eral banking  laws  by  eliminating  present 
overlapping  Jurisdictional  authority  and 
fragmentation  of  responsibility  which  has 
led  to  conflicts  of  policy  resulting  in  Inade- 
quate supervision  and  regulation  of  banking 
Institutions  In  foreign  and  domestic  activ- 
ities and  in  uneven  application  of  laws  deal- 
i'^g  with  mergers  and  acquisitions  under 
Federal  law: 

(2)  to  preserve  and  strengthen  In  prin- 
ciple the  dual  banking  system  by  consolidat- 
ing authority  over  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral banking  laws  In  consonance  with  that 
principle  and  providing  significant  new  au- 
thority for  the  State  regulatory  system;  and 

(3)  to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  concentrate  Its  efforts  solely  upon  its 
primary  re.cponslblllty  to  conduct  the  mone- 
tary policy  of  the  Nation  by  relieving  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  the  additional  burdens 
of  functioning  as  an  administrative  tribunal 
and  supervisory  agency. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE  COMMISSION;    QUORUM 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  a  Federal  Bank 
Commission  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall  con- 
sist of  ftvo  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  such 
members  shall  be  designated  at  the  time 
of  appointment  to  chair  the  Commission. 
One  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
without  additional  compensation.  Three 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  MEMBERS;   TERMS  OF  OFFICE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  without  reference  to 
political  affiliation.  Tn  selecting  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  President  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  consider  solely  the 
fitness  of  any  Individual  to  perform  the  office 
with  due  regard  to  the  financial,  economic, 
and  legal  matters  on  which  the  Commission 
must  exercise  Its  statutory  responsibilities. 
At  all  times,  one  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  an  Individual  who  has  had  direct 
State  bank  regulatory  experience. 

(h)  The  members  shall  be  Initially  ao- 
Dolnted  for  terms  exnlrlne  "n  June  30  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  begin- 
ning after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
as  designated  bv  the  President  at  the  time 
of  nomination.  Any  member  appointed  after 
the    Initial    appointments   have   been   made 


shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  expiring  seven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  except 
that  the  term  of  a  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the 
chair)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed.  A 
vacancy  In  the  chair  may  be  filled  either  as 
other  vacancies  or  by  appointing  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  chair  the  Commission, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed  as  a  member,  and 
by  appointing  a  new  member  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  previous  occupant  of 
the  chair.  A  member  shall  not  continue  to 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
of  not  more  than  two  years'  duration  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  a  full  term. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
who  Is  designated  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
may  not  serve  more  than  seven  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  may  not 
serve  as  chairman.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  not  serve  as  a  member  of  or 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

FUNCTIONS    TRANSFERRED    TO    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  bank  examining  and  other 
banking  supervisory  functions,  except  func- 
tions dealing  with  the  examination  and  su- 
pervision of  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  several  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Acts 
(except  those  dealing  with  margin  require- 
ments) the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  the  Edge  Act,  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  All  functions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  are  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
except  that  any  such  functions  which  relate 
to  currency  issue  and  redemption  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  All  functions  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

CERTAIN  INTERESTS  AND  EMPLOTMENT 
PROHIBITED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  member  of  the  Commission 
may  hold  or  vote  stock  in  or  be  an  officer, 
director,  or  employee  of  any  bank,  trust  com- 
pany, bank  holding  company,  or  any  other 
company  or  institution  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission.  Each  member, 
before  entering  upon  his  duties,  shall  certify 
in  writing  under  oath  that  he  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  this  requirement  and  such  certi- 
fication shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  except  for  Involuntary  stock  acquisi- 
tions shall  also  apply  to  any  former  member 
for  two  years  after  termination  of  his  term 
whether  or  not  he  served  the  full  term  of 
his  appointment. 

EXECUTIVE  FUNCTIONS  VESTED  IN  THE  COMMIS- 
SION; DELEGATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  BY  THE 
COMMISSION;     REVIEW     BY     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  vested  with 
all  administrative  powers  Including  the  power 
to  appoint  and  supervise  employees  and  the 
distribution  of  business  among  members,  em- 
ployees, and  administrative  units. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  the 
remaining  subsections  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule,  delegate  any  function  to 
one  or  more  Commissioners,  employees,  or 
administrative  law  judges. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  review  any 
action  taken  at  a  delegated  level — 

(1)  upon  the  application  of  any  Institu- 
tion whose  status  as  a  national  bank  or  as 
an  institution  whose  deposits  are  insured  by 
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the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Is  terminated  by  such  action 

(2)  upon  the  application  odany  person  re^ 
moved  from  office  as  a  director  or  officer  of 
any  bank  by  such  action 

(3)  upon  the  application  of  bny  Institution 
against  which  a  cease  and  desist  order  has 
been  Issued; 

(4)  upon  the  affirmative  vo  e  of  any  Com- 
missioner upK)n  an  applicatio)  i  for  review  by 
any  person  adversely  affected  »y  such  action; 
or 

(5)  upon  the  affirmative  vo  e  of  any  Com- 
missioner that  the  Commission  review  such 
action  on  Its  own  motion. 

The  Commission  shall  by  r  sgulatlon  pre- 
scribe reasonable  time  limits  ind  procedural 
rules  respecting  such  review 

(d)  The  Commission  shall 
rulemaking   functions    or 
making  regulations  of  general 
but  the  Commission  may 
;tlon    of    making    statements 
particular  applicability  or 
Implementation    of    policies 
statute  law  or  in  the  publlshec 
latlons  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Action  taken  at  the 
shall  be  deemed  as  action  of 
for  all  purposes.  Including 
view,  if  the  Commission 
such  action,  or  if  no  review 
sion  Is  sotjght  pursuant  to  th< 
rules  for  seeking  review 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRtSS 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shi  .11  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  Its  acti  vities  and  rec- 
ommendations as  soon  as  pr  ictlcable  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  yei  r 
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Sec.  9.  (a)  There  are 
proprlated  out  of  the  funds 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporatioi  i 
■rosta  and  expenses  not  to 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
and  expenses  of  the 
effective  date  of  section  5.  Any 
ing  unexpended  at  that  time 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 

(b)    The  Federal  Bank 
make  expenditures  for  office 
salaries  and  expenses,  travel 
mlnlstrative    expenses, 
to  State  authorities  under  th 
.section  10(g)   of  the  Federal 
ance  Act,  but  such 
exceed  the  limitation  provide* 
pendltures  for  that  year  In  an 
Act.  except  expenditures  of  t 
for  loans  to,  the  purchase  of 
posits  in  insured  banks,  or  foi 
of  Insured  deposits. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Board  of 
Federal  Reserve  System,  by 
or  rule,  shall  designate  the 
tions  for  which  It  will  retain 
authority  after  the  transfer  of 
suant  to  section  5. 


expenditi  res 


hs 
aisets 


R  sserve 


superse  ded 


(b)  Any  rules  and  regulation ; 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
which  are  not  designated  by  t: 
suant  to  subsection   (a)    and 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
of  section  5  of  this  Act  shall 
main  In  effect  until  withdrawn 
Bank    Commission    or 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  ma; 

Sec.  11.  All  rules  and  regulations 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
of  section  5  shall  thereafter  retnal 
until  withdrawn  by  the  Federil 
mission  or  the  Secretary  in  th( 
and  regulations  concerning  cur  rency 
redemption  or  superseded  by 
regulations  as  the  Commission 
tary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  All  rules  and  reguttl 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp  aration 
Board  of  Directors  thereof  whlc  h 
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Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
section  5  of  this  Act  shall  thereafter  remain 
in  effect  until  withdrawn  by  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  or  superseded  by  such 
rules  ind  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  13.  Any  reference  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  or  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  any  rule  or  regulation  re- 
maining In  effect  pursuant  to  section  10(b), 
11,  or  12  after  the  effective  date  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  where  appropriate  be  deemed 
after  such  date  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission. 

Sec.  14.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  original  orga- 
nization certificates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Sec.  15.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  several  Federal 
Reserve  banks  shall  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Banks  Commission  all  records  kept  by  them 
in  connection  with  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  by  this  Act.  except  that  the 
Board  or  the  banks  may  transfer  copies  of 
any  such  records  for  which  they  anticipate  a 
continuing  need  In  connection  with  other 
functions. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  basis  of  prior  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  shall  designate 
and  assume  control  of  the  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  funds  which  were  cm- 
ployed,  held,  or  used  for  currency  Issuance  or 
redemption  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(b)  All  funds  and  property  held  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
which  are  not  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
All  records  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  all  personnel  employed  under  him 
immediately  prior  to  such  date,  unless  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  "ubsectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission. 

Sec.  17.  All  records  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees (other  than  the  Board  of  Directors) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
are  tran.sferred  to  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  18.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  after  consultation 
with  the  ■  ederal  Bank  Commission  and  witli 
the  app?>.>priate  officials  of  the  several  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  shall  designate  by  name  the 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
employees  of  each  bank  who  are  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  functions  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission  by  or  as  a 
result  of  this  Act  and  who  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties  wltli  the  Board  or  the 
bank.  Such  designations  shall  be  made,  as  far 
as  practicable,  before  the  effective  date  of 
section  5  of  this  Act,  and  all  authority  to 
make  such  designations  shall  expire  six- 
months  after  that  date.  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission the  name  of  each  employee  desl;- 
nated  pursuant  to  this  section,  together  with 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  comply  with 
section  19(a),  and  shall  so  notify  In  writing 
each  such  employee. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion shall  make,  to  each  employee  designated 
pursuant  to  section  18,  a  written  offer  of 
full-time  employment  not  limited  as  to 
tenure — 

(1)  commencing  In  the  same  locality  as 
such  employee's  employment  with  the  bank 
or  the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  commencing  Immediately  upon  the 
termination  of  his  employment  with  the 
bank  or  the  Board; 

(3)  at  a  rate  of  pay  which,  for  the  first 


year  of  his  employment  with  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  less  than  the  rate  at  which 
he  Is  being  paid  at  the  termination  of  his 
employment  with  the  bank  or  the  Board; 
and 

(4)  with  retirement  rights  to  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  his  election  under 
sub-ection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  in  writing  in  such 
form  as  the  Board  of  Governors  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  Include,  at  the  election 
of  the  employee,  either — 

(1)  an  expres-sion  of  such  employee's  in- 
tention to  retain  whatever  rights  he  may 
have  acquired  under  the  retirement  plan 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  to  have  none  of  his  service  giving 
rise  to  such  rights  counted  as  creditable 
service  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  of 
tlte  5,  United  States  Code,  or 

(2)  effective  upon  the  commencement  of 
such  employment,  his  application  for  with- 
drawal from  membership  in  the  retirement 
plan  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  his  assent  to  the  payment  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any  funds 
(other  than  a  refund  of  additional  contri- 
butions with  Interest  thereon)  which  would 
otherwise  be  due  him  from  the  said  retire- 
ment plan  upon  such  withdrawal. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  sev- 
eral Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  act  as 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  to 
transmit  offers  and  receive  acceptances  un- 
der this  section. 

(d)  Any  employee  to  whom  an  offer  is 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  ac- 
cept such  offer  at  any  time  within  the  sixty- 
one-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
en  which  he  receives  such  offer.  Any  employ- 
ee who.  because  of  Illness  or  other  cause 
which  In  the  judgment  of  his  employer  (the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  concerned  or  the  Board 
of  Governors,  as  the  case  may  be)  Is  rea- 
sonable, falls  to  accept  such  offer  within 
such  sixty-one-day  period  may  thereafter 
accept  such  offer  within  such  reasonable 
time  as  his  employer  may  allow,  but  In  no 
event  later  than  one  year  after  his  receipt 
of  such  offer. 

(e)  Wherever  applicable  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission  shall  treat  employees  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  on  the 
same  basis  as  employees  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  applying  these  provisions. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  With  respect  to  each  person 
who  accepts  an  offer  of  employment  made 
pursuant  to  section  19(a)  and  elects  the 
option  described  In  clause  (2)  of  section 
19(b).  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  an  agency  contribu- 
tion for  the  credit  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
equal  to  6 1/2  per  centum  of  the  total  salary 
of  such  person  for  any  service  after  June  30, 
1957.  to  December  31, 1969,  plus  7  per  centum 
of  the  total  salary  of  such  person  for  any 
service  after  December  31.  1969;  which  Is 
made  creditable  service  by  the  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Any  person 
with  respect  to  whose  service  payment  Is 
required  to  be  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  have  per- 
formed such  service  while  subject  to  that 
Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  on  behalf  of  Itself  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  shall  certify  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  such  Informa- 
tion respecting  service  and  pay  of  employees 
who  accept  offers  of  employment  with  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 19  as  may  be  required  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  enable  It  to  determine 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  such  employees 
under  the  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
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Code,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  payments  required  to 
be  Etiade  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  Is  attributable  to  service  performed  In  the 
employ  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  be  made  from 
funds  derived  from  assessments  pursuant  to 
the  third  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  so  much  of  such 
payments  as  is  attributable  to  service  per- 
formed In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  be  made  from  funds  derived 
from  a  special  assessment  which  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  upon  each  such  bank 
in  the  amount  of  the  payments  due  with 
respect  to  service  performed  In  the  employ 
of  that  bank. 

Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  receive  for  the  credit  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
any  payment  made  to  him  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Any  payment  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  authority  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  a  sum  deposited  by  the  assenting 
employee. 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (19)  and  clause  (30). 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (58) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(58)  Members,  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion.". 

(c)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(62)  Chairman.  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion.". 

(d)  Section  5363  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
248,  481,  and  1819"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  248". 

Sec.  23.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  sections  5.  16,  17,  and  the 
provisions  of  title  II  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  following  such 
date  of  enactment. 
TITLE    n— CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  The  following  sections  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  are 
repealed: 

(1)  Section  325  (12  U.S.C.  2,  relating  to  the 
appointment  and  term  of  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency) . 

(2)  Section  326  (12  U.S.C.  3,  relating  to  the 
oath  and  bond  of  the  Comptroller) . 

(3)  Section  327  (12  U.S.C.  4,  relating  to 
Deputy  Comptrollers) . 

(4)  Section  328  (12  U.S.C.  8.  relating  to  the 
employment  of  clerks  by  the  Comptroller) , 

(5)  Section  329  (12  U.S.C.  11,  prohibiting 
the  Comptroller  from  having  an  interest  in 
a  national  bank) . 

(6)  Section  330  (12  U.S.C.  12,  relating  to 
the  seal  of  the  Comptroller). 

(7)  Section  331  (12  U.S.C.  13,  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  rooms  to  the  Comptroller) . 

(8)  Section  333  (12  U.S.C.  14,  requiring  an 
annual  report  by  the  Comptroller) . 

Sec.  202.  Section  324  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes   (12   U.S.C.    1.   relating  to  Issuance  of 
national  currency  and  Federal  reserve  notes) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  called 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and". 

Sec.  203.  So  much  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treasury  Department  Appropriations  Acts  of 
February  17,  1922,  42  Stat.  375)  and  Janu- 
ary 3,  1923  (42  Stat.  1096)  relating  to  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  reads  "The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
may  designate  a  national  bank  examiner  to 
act  as  chief  of  the  examining  division  In  his 
office."  (12  U.S.C.  7)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  209  of 
the  Act  of  March  4,  1923,  entitled  "An  Act 


to  provide  additional  credit  facilities  for  the 
agricultural  and  livestock  industries  of  the 
United  States;  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act;  and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.S.C.  9 
and  10)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  205.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5133 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  21,  relating 
to  formation  of  national  banking  associa- 
tions) is  amended  ( l )  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  "Its". 

Sec.  206.  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1959,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
national  banking  laws  to  clarify  or  eliminate 
ambiguities,  to  repeal  certain  laws  which 
have  become  obsolete,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (12  U.S.C.  21a,  relating  to  amend- 
ments to  articles  of  association)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  insserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission", and  (2)  by  striking  out  "his"  and 
inserting  "its". 

Sec.  207.  Section  5134  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  22,  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion certificate)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  208.  Section  5135  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  23.  relating  to  acknowledg- 
ment and  filing  of  the  certificate  of  organi- 
zation) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission",  (2)  by  striking 
out  "who"  and  inserting  "which",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  "its". 

Sec.  209A.  Section  5136A(e)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (relating  to  participation  by  na- 
tional banks  In  lotteries,  12  U.S.C.  25a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec.  210.  The  paragraph  designated  "Sev- 
enth" (relating  to  Investment  securities  and 
corporate  stocks  which  national  banks  may 
Invest  In)  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  ( 12  U.S.C.  24)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  both 
times  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  the  first  time  and 
"Commission"  the  second  time. 

Sec.  211.  Section  5168  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  26,  requiring  a  determination 
by  the  Comptroller  before  an  association 
may  commence  business)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission", 
and  (B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  "Commission"-. 

Sec.  212.  Section  5169  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes ( 12  U.S.C.  27.  relating  to  issuance  of  the 
certificate  of  authority  to  commence  bank- 
ing) Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller" each  time  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission"  the  first  time, 
and  "Commission"  each  remaining  time,  (B) 
by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  "It",  (C) 
by  striking  out  "is  hand  and"  and  inserting 
"its",  (D)  by  striking  out  "his"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  "its",  and  (E)  by 
striking  out  "he"  and  Inserting  "the  Com- 
mission". 

Sec.  213.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1886, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  national  banking 
associations  to  Increase  their  capital  stock 
and  to  change  their  names  or  locations" 
(12  U.S.C.  30,  relating  to  change  of  name  or 
location)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  each  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" the  first  time,  and  "Corimission" 
each  remaining  time,  (B)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  inserting  "Commission", 
and  (C)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting 
"its". 

Sec.  214.  Section  5154  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  35.  relating  to  conversion 
of  State  banks  into  national  banks)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  each  time  It  appears  and 


Inserting  "Federal  Banking  Commission"  the 
first  time  and  "Commission"  each  remaining 
time,  (B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller" 
each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sion". (C)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  Insert- 
ing "its",  and  (D)  by  striking  out  "he"  and 
inserting  "it". 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  UJS.C.  36, 
relating  to  branches  of  national  banks)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  each  time  It  appears  therein,  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  the 
first  time,  and  "Commission"  each  of  the 
remaining  times. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency"  both  times  it  appears  therein, 
and  Inserting  "Commission". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Commission". 

Sec.  216.  Section  5138  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  51,  relating  to  the 
minimum  capitalization  of  a  national  bank) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  ol 
the  Currency"  both  times  it  appears  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  the 
first  time  and  "Commission"  the  second  time. 

Sec.  217.  Section  301  of  the  Act  of 
March  9.  1933,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
relief  in  the  existing  national  emergency  In 
banking,  and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.S.C. 
51a,  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  preferred 
stock),  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  both  times  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" the  first  time,  and  "Commission" 
the  second  time.  (B)  by  striking  out  "said 
Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "the  Commis- 
sion", and  (C)  by  striking  out  "his"  both 
times  It  appears  and  inserting  "its". 

Sec.  218.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  302  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  51b(a).  relating  to  dividends  on 
preferred  stock).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  219.  Section  345  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935  (12  U.S.C.  51b-l,  relating  to  impair- 
ment of  capital  of  a  national  bank)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  both  times  it  appears,  and  Insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission"  the  first 
time,  and  "Commission"  the  second  time. 

Sec.  220.  Section  5205  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  55,  relating  to  Impairment  of 
capital  of  a  national  bank)  Is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" both  times  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  the 
first  time,  and  "Commission"  the  second 
time,  (B)  by  striking  out  "him"  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "the 
Commission",  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  inserting  "Commission". 

Sec.  221.  Section  5142  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  57,  relating  to  increase  of 
capital)  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" the  first  time,  and  "Commission  ' 
each  remaining  time,  (B)  by  striking  out 
"said  Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sion", and  (C)  by  striking  out  "his"  each 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  "the  Commis- 
sion's". 

Sec.  222.  Section  5143  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  59,  relating  to  reduction  of 
capital  by  national  banks)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
all  three  times  it  appears  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  the  first  time,  and 
"Commission"  the  last  two  times. 

Sec.  223.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5199  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  60(b),  relat- 
ing to  approval  of  dividends  exceeding  cur- 
rent profits)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  224.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5210 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  tf.S.C.  62,  relat 
ing  to  lists  of  shareholders)   Is  amended  (A) 
by   striking   out   •'ComptroIU  r   of   the   Cur- 
rency"  and   Inserting  "Peder  il  Bank  Com- 
mission", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "him"  and 
inserting  "the  Commission". 
Sec.  225.  The  last  sentence 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U 
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directors)  Is  amended  by  striki  ig  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  1  isertlng  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 
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Sec.  233.  (a)  The  flrst  section 
September  28.  1962,  entitled 
authority  over  the  trust  powei^ 
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(12  U.S.C.  92a)   Is  amended  by 
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Inserting  "It". 

Sec.  234.  ( 1 )  The  flrst  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  11  62  (12  U.S.C. 
92a  (note)),  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "by  the  Board  of  3overnors  of 
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the  Federal  Reserve  System"  the  following: 
"or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendatory  clause  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency". 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  235.  Section  5239  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  93,  relating  to  penalties  for 
certain  violations)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  his 
own  name,"  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec.  236.  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  March 
14.  1900  (12  U.S.C.  101,  relating  to  delivery 
of  circulating  notes  to  national  banks),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  each  time  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  237.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October 
5,  1917  (12  U.S.C.  103,  relating  to  denomi- 
nations of  national  bank  notes ) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury". 

Sec.  238.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5172 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  104,  relat- 
ing to  the  printing  of  national  bank  notes) 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  di- 
rection of",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
comma  immediately  after  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  the  flrst  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "shall". 

Sec.  239.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1874  (12  U.S.C.  105,  relating  to  the  printing 
of  charter  numbers  on  national  bank  notes) , 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  insert- 
ing "he". 

Sec  240.  Section  5173  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  107,  relating  to  custody  of 
plates  and  dies  for  national  bank  notes)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury". 

Sec.  241.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5174  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  108. 
relating  to  examination  of  plates,  dies,  and 
other  material  for  the  printing  of  national 
bank  notes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  approved". 

Sec.  242.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1874  (12  U.S.C.  121,  relating  to  redemption 
of  national  bank  notes  and  disposition  of 
notes  unfit  for  use).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  in- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  243.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1933,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  redemption  of  national  bank  notes. 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  and  Federal 
Reserve  notes  which  cannot  be  Identified  as 
to  the  bank  of  issue"  (12  U.S.C.  121a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury" 

Sec.  244.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  14, 
1890,  entitled  "An  Act  directing  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treas- 
ury notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(12  U.S.C.  122,  relating  to  the  redemption 
of  circulating  notes)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Cc«nptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  In- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  245.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5184  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  124, 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  national  bank 
notes  unfit  for  use)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  In- 
serting "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
5184  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "four" 
and  Inserting  "three",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "one  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency,". 


Sec.  246.  Section  5226  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  131,  relating  to  protest 
of  tiotes  of  national  banks)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec.  247.  Section  5227  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  132,  relating  to  Investigation 
by  a  special  agent)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  vrtth 
the  concurrence  of  the",  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  comma  immediately  after  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"comptroller"  both  times  It  appears  and  In- 
serting "Secretary". 

Sec.  248.  Section  5228  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  133,  relating  to  continuing 
business  after  default  In  payment  of  cir- 
culating notes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury". 

Sec.  249.  Section  5229  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  134.  relating  to  notice  to 
holders  of  national  bank  notes)  is  amended 
( 1)  by  striking  out  "ComptroUer"  both  times 
It  appears  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ".  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  by  general  rules  or  otherwise,  direct,". 
Sec.  250.  Section  5230  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  137,  relating  to  sale  of  bonds 
at  auction)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of 
the  Treasury". 

Sec.  251.  Section  5231  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  138,  relating  to  private  sale 
of  bonds)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troUer" and  inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury". 

Sec.  252.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5191 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  143,  re- 
lating to  nonmember  banks  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission", 
(2)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller"  and  in- 
serting "Commission". 

Sec  253.  Section  5192  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  144,  relating  to  reserves  of 
nonmember  banks  outside  the  continental 
United  States)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  insert- 
ing  ""Federal   Bank   Commission". 

Sec  254.  Section  5185  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  151.  relating  to  organization 
of  associations  to  issue  gold  notes)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  255.  (a)  Section  5211  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  161,  relating  to  the  re- 
ports of  condition)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  ""Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"'  the  flrst  time,  and  "Commis- 
sion '  each  remaining  time,  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Comptroller"  each  time  it  appears 
and  inserting   "Commission". 

(b)  The  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  are 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  "it",  (2)  by  striking 
out  "his"  each  time  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "its",  (3)  by  striking  out  "him"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  "it"",  and  (4)  by 
striking  out  "himself"  and  inserting  'Itself. 
Sec  256.  Section  5213  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  164,  relating  to  penalty  for 
failure  to  make  reports)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
both  times  it  appears  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  the  flrst  time,  and 
"Commission"  the  second  time,  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States"  and  Inserting  In  "accordance  with 
section  9(b)  of  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion Act". 

Sec  257.  Section  5160  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  168,  relating  to  taking  up 
bonds)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  258.  Sections  5162,  5163,  5164,  5165, 
5166,  and  5167  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
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U.S.C.  170  through  175,  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions regarding  United  States  bonds  held  In 
trust  for  national  banks)  are  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting 
"Secretary  of  the  Treastu-y",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  "comptroller"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "Secretary". 

Sec.  259.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  July  12, 
1882,  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  national- 
bank  associations  to  extend  their  corporate 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.S.C. 
178,  relating  to  withdrawal  of  notes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  the  approval". 

Sec.  260.  Section  5220  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  181,  relating  to  voUmtary 
dissolution)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" the  first  time,  and  "Commission" 
each  remaining  time. 

Sec.  261.  Section  5221  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  182,  relating  to  notice  of 
intent  to  dissolve)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency  "  and  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  262.  Section  5222  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  183,  relating  to  deposit  of 
money  to  redeem  outstanding  circulation)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury". 

Sec.  263.  Section  5224  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  185,  relating  to  reassign- 
ment of  bonds  and  redemption  of  notes)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury". 

Sec  264.  The  flrst  section  of  the  .'Vet  of 
June  30,  1876.  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing 
appointment  of  receivers  of  natlon.il  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.S.C.  191,  relat- 
Uig  to  grounds  for  appointment  of  a  receiv- 
er) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller" and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission", and  (2)  by  striking  out  "he"  and 
inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec  265.  (a)  The  flrst  paragraph  of  section 
5234  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  192, 
relating  to  default  In  payment  of  circulating 
notes)  is  amended  (2)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "Comptroller"  each  time  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  "Commission". 

(bi  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
is  amended  ( n  by  striking  out  "Comptroller" 
earh  time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"Commission"  each  time,  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "he"  both  times  it  appears  and  inserting 
"it"  the  flrst  time  and  "the  Commis.sion"  the 
second  time. 

Sec.  266.  Section  5235  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  use.  193,  relating  to  notice  to 
present  claims)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec  267.  Section  5236  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  194,  relating  to  dividends  on 
claims  and  distribution  of  as-sets)  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller"  and  in- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "him"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  "the  Commission",  and  (3)  by 
striking  out  "his  satisfaction"  and  Inserting 
"the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission". 

Sec  268.  Section  5237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  195.  relating  to  certain  suits 
to  enjoin  the  Comptroller)  is  amended  ( 1 ) 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy" and  in.serting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion", (2)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller"  and 
Inserting  "Commission",  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  "his  direction"  and  Inserting  "the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission". 

Sec  269.  (a)  (1)  The  flrst  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,   1876,  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the 


appointment  of  receivers  of  national  banks, 
and  for  other  pxu-poses"  (12  U.S.C.  197)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  and  the 
receiver,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  where  the  Corporation  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  bank,"  and  insert- 
ing "Commission  and  the  receiver  (or  the 
Commission  alone  where  the  Commission  has 
been  appointed  receiver)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  and  such 
receiver,  or  either  of  them,  or  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and  insert- 
ing "Commission  and  such  receiver,  or  either 
of  them"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  and  such 
receiver,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and  Insert- 
ing "Commission  and  such  receiver  (or  the 
Commission  alone  where  the  Commission  has 
been  appointed  receiver)  ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""Comptroller  and 
such  receiver  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Iiisur- 
ance  Corporation"  and  Inserting  "'Commis- 
sion and  such  receiver  (or  the  Commission 
alone  where  the  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver) ". 

(b)(1)  The  paragraph  designated  "Second" 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Conunis- 
slon". 

(2)  The  paragraph  designated  "Third"  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  If  con- 
tinued as  receiver  of  the  bank  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  270.  Section  29  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  197a,  relating  to  resumption 
of  business  by  a  closed  bank  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  depositors)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Banking  Commis- 
sion", (B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller" 
each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  "Commis- 
sion", and  (C)  by  striking  out  "his"  and 
inserting  "its". 

Sec.  271.  (a)  The  flrst  section  of  the  Act  of 
March  29,  1886,  entitled  "An  Act  additional 
to  an  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  a  na- 
tional currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United 
States  Bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circu- 
lation and  redemption  thereof,'  passed  June 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -four"  (12 
U.S.C.  198,  relating  to  purchase  by  receiver 
of  bank  property)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  both  times  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  the  flrst  time  and  "Commis- 
sion" the  second  time. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  199. 
relating  to  approval  of  receiver's  request  to 
purchase  bank  property)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  Such  request,  if  approved  by  the 
Commission,  shall  be  allowed  in  such  amount 
as  the  Commission,  In  Its  Judgment,  may 
determine." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  200, 
relating  to  payment  for  bank  property  pur- 
chased by  a  receiver)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  ""said  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  Inserting  "'Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion", (B)  by  striking  out  "as  may  be  recom- 
mended and",  (C)  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  direct,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  and 
inserting  "Commission",  and  (D)  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec.  272.  Section  202  of  the  Bank  Conser- 
vation Act  (12  U.S.C.  202,  defining  the  term 
"bank")  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"'. 

Sec.  273.  Section  203  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 


tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  203,  relating  to  conserva- 
tors) Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  Inserting  "the  Federal  Banking  Commis- 
sion", (B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency"  both  times  it  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  "Commission"  each  time,  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller"  and  in- 
serting "Commission". 

Sec  274.  Section  204  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  204,  relating  to  examina- 
tion of  banks  In  the  hands  of  conservators) 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
of  the  Currency"  both  times  it  appears  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  the 
first  time  and  "Commission"  the  second  time, 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  Inserting 
"the  Commission". 

Sec.  275.  Section  205  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  205,  relating  to  termina- 
tion of  conservatorships)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  '"Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission", 
(2)  by  striking  out  ""he"  both  times  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  "the  Commis- 
sion" each  time,  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  "Its". 

Sec  276.  The  first  sentence  of  section  206 
of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  206, 
relating  to  withdrawals  and  deposits  during 
conservatorship)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency  "  and  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Commission",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  ""its". 

Sec.  277.  Section  207  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  207,  relating  to  consent 
of  depositors  and  creditors  in  reorganiza- 
tions) Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  both  times  it 
appears,  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission "  the  flrst  time  and  "Commission"  the 
second  time,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec  278.  Section  208  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  208,  relating  to  desegrega- 
tion of  deposits  after  termination  of  con- 
servatorship) is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "ComptroUer"  and  Inserting 
"Commission". 

Sec  279.  Section  209  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  209,  relating  to  applica- 
bility of  certain  other  provisions  of  law)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Ciurency"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec  280.  Section  210  of  the  Bank  Con- 
servation Act  (12  U.S.C.  210,  providing  that 
the  Act  Is  not  to  impair  powers  conferred  by 
other  laws)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  281.  Section  211  of  the  Bank  Conserva- 
tion Act  (12  U.S.C.  211,  relating  to  rules  and 
regulations)  is  amended  (2)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting 
"Federal  Bank  Commission",  (2)  by  striking 
out  ",  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  "the  Commission". 

Sec.  282.  (a)  The  proviso  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  17,  1950, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  conversion 
of  national  banking  associations  into  and 
their  merger  or  consolidation  with  State 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes"  (12  U.S.C. 
214(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  and  Inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

(b)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who"  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission  which". 

(2)  The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  such 
subsection  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller"  and  inserting  "Commission". 

Sec  283.  (a)  The  Act  of  November  7.  1918. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  consolidation 
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Sec.  284.   Paragraph    (3) 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  215b(3) 
read  as  follows : 
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sentence  and  inserting  ' 
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Governors  of  the  Federal 
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Sec.  289(b).  Section  325. 
States    Code,    is   amended 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the 
System  or  of  the  Federal  resfr 
inserting  "Federal  Bank   . 
by  striking  out  "Board  of 
Federal     Reserve     System" 
"Commission". 

Sec  289(c).  Section  326, 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  289(d).  Section  327, 
States  Code,  \s  amended  by 
first  sentence  "to  the  Board 
the   Federal    Reserve   System 
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System"   and   "board"   and 
place  of  the  word  "board" 
Commission". 

Sec.  289(e).   Section  329, 
States  Code,  is  amended  to 

"No  bank  shall  be  admitt4d 
ship  unless  it  Is  approved 
ance  under   the  Federal 
Act  by  the  Federal  Bank 
capital  stock  of  a  State 
not  be  reduced  except  with 
of  the  Commission." 
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Sec.  289(f).  Section  330,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the 
board"  after  "regulations "  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

Sec.  289(g).  Section  331,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "upon 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System". 

Sec  289(h).  Section  333,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission"  before  "with  the 
conditions  of  membership"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

Sec  289(1).  Section  334,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  para- 
graph by  striking  "Federal  Reserve  bank  of 
its  district  and  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  "  and  by  insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission"  and  by  strik- 
ing each  reference  to  "Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Sj'stem '  and  by  Insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission";  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  by  striking  "its  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  by  Inserting 
'Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by  strik- 
ing "Federal  Reserve  bank  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion"; and  by  striking  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Inserting 
'Federal  Bank  Commission":  and  in  the 
third  paragraph  by  striking  ",  by  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  and  by  striking  "Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  the  district  In  which  such 
member  bank  is  located"  and  by  Inserting 
"Federal   Bank   Commission". 

Sec  289(j).  Section  338,  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  each 
reference  to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  and  inserting  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  In  their  place. 

Sec  289(k).  Section  339.  title  12,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  "  and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mi.ssion". 

Sec  290-291.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  341)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency" in  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury". 

Sec  292.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec  293.  Section  24A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  371d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec  294.  Section  22(d)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  each  reference  to  the  "Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion". 

Sec  295.  Section  22(g)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  375a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  296.  Section  20  of  the  Act  of  June  16, 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  377)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  each  reference  to  the  "Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System"  and 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission";  and 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Reserve  Bank"  and 
inserting  "Commission". 

Sec  297.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  418) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  direction  of" 
and  by  Inserting  the  word  "shall"  after  the 
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words  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  where 
they  first  appear. 

Sec.  298.  The  ninth  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  419)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comproller  of  the 
Currency"  and  by  inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury". 

Sec  299.  The  tenth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  420) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury". 

Sec.  300.  Section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  481)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  "Comptroller"  and  by  insert- 
ing "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  paragraph, 
next  to  last  sentence,  the  words  "he"  and 
"his"  and  Inserting  "it"  and  "Its"  In  their 
place; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  both  times  it 
appears; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "as  are  not  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation" 
after  "expense  of  examination  of  such  affili- 
ates" In  the  second  paragraph; 

(5)  by  striking  "whose  compensation  Is 
and  shall  be  paid  from  assessments  on  banks 
or  affiliates  thereof  shall  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  other  laws"  and  insert- 
ing "shall  be  under  the  provision  of  all  other 
laws"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph;  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "Any 
funds  derived  from  such  penalties  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.". 

Sec  301.  Section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  482)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  and  seventh  para- 
graphs and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Federal  Bank  Commission  shall 
fix  the  salaries  of  all  bank  examiners  and 
make  a  report  thereof  to  the  Congress.". 

Sec  302.  The  paragraph  of  section  5240  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  special  ex- 
aminations of  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  (12  U.S.C.  483)  is  repealed. 

Sec  303.  The  last  paragraph  of  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  486) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System"  or 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by 
striking  out  "said  Board  or  Comptroller,  re- 
spectively," and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  in  their  place. 

Sec  304.  Section  5208  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  501)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 
and  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System"  the  second  time 
it  appears  and  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

Sec  305.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  501a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System"; 
and  by  striking  out  ""Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  Is  own  name"  and  inserting  "Federal 
Ba;ak  Commission". 

Sec  306.  The  first  six  paragraphs  of  section 
25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  601) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  each  reference  to 
the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  307.  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section 
25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  602) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  each  reference  to 
the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System"  and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission  "  In  their  place. 

Sec  308.  "Hie  eighth  paragraph  of  section 
25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  603) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  each  reference 
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to  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System"  and  by  inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission '  In  their  place;  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  assign  to  the  Federal 
Bank  Commission  all  of  its  rights  under  any 
such  agreement  executed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission 
Act.". 

Sec.  309.  The  tenth  paragraph  of  section 
25  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  604a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  F'ederal  Reserve  System"  and  by 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  in 
their  place. 

Sec.  310.  Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
servo  Act  (12  U.S.C.  611-631)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  each  reference  to  the  "Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System" 
and  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  States"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  in  their  place;  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
stockholders'  meetings,  books  and  records, 
and  examinations  (12  U.S.C.  625)  the  follow- 
ing: "All  payments  received  by  the  Federal 
Bank  CommLssion  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation." 

Sec.  311.  Section  22(a)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1442)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

Sec  312.  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811-1831)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  section  2  (12  U.S.C.  1812) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"management 

"Sec  2.  The  management  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.". 

(2)  In  section  3  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  — 

(A)  In  section  out  the  word  "Corporation" 
in  subsections  (g)  and  (1)  and  Insert  In  llett 
thereof  "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 

(B)  strike  out  subsection  (k)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission.": 

(C)  strike  out  "Board  of  Directors,  after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Bank  Commission  after  consulta- 
tion with":  and 

(D)  strike  out  subsection  (q)  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  means  the  Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion.". 

"CONVERSIONS,    MERGERS,    AND    CONSOLIDATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  A  Stats  bank,  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  an  insured  national  bank,  shall 
continue  as  an  insured  bank.  A  State  bank, 
resulting  from  the  merger  or  consolidation  of 
insured  banks,  or  from  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation of  a  noninsured  bank  or  institu- 
tion with  an  insured  State  bank,  shall  con- 
tinue as  an  Insured  bank.". 

(3)  Strike  out  section  5  (12  U.S.C.  1815) 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  5.  Any  National  or  State  bank  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  to  become  an  In- 
sured bank.  Before  approving  any  such  ap- 
plication, the  Commission  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  the  factors  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  and  shall  determine  upon 
the  basis  of  a  thorough  examination  of  such 
bank,  that  its  assets  in  excess  of  its  capital 
requirements  are  adequate  to  enable  it  to 
meet  all  of  its  liabilities  to  depositors  and 
other  creditors  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
bank.". 

(4)  In  section  6  (12  U.S.C.  1816) ,  strike  out 


"Board  of  Directors"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Commission". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(a)(1) 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Each  insured  bank  shall  make 
to  the  Commission  reports  of  condition  which 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  require.". 

(6)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "Corporation"  and  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors" each  place  either  term  appears  and 
inserting   in  lieu  thereof   '"Commission". 

(7)  Section  7(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  accept  any  re- 
port made  by  or  to  any  State  banking  super- 
visory agency  and  may  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  reports  of  ex- 
aminations and  reports  of  condition  made  or 
accepted  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion may  furnish  to  any  State  banking  super- 
visory agency  reports  of  examination  and 
reports  of  condition  made  or  accepted  by  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  any  bank  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  State  agency.". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(a)  (3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  insured  bank  shall  make  to  the  Com- 
mission four  reports  of  condition  each  year 
upon  dates  selected  by  the  Commission.". 

(9)  In  section  7(a)(6),  strike  out  "Board 
of  Directors,  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  after  consul- 
tation  with". 

(10)  In  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section,  strike  out  "Board 
of  Directors"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

(11)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(6),  strike  out  "Corporation"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(12)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  "Board 
of  Directors"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(13)  Strike  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (j)  (b)(1)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(a))    is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  each  reference  to  the 
"Corporation"  and  "Board  of  Directors"  and 
by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  In 
their  place; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case 
of  a  national  bank  or  a  district  bank",  "and 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.".erve  System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
bank";   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
■•t;-;e  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case 
of  a  national  bank,  or  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  case  of 
a  State  member  bank  as  the  case  may  be". 

(2)   Such  section  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  (3) 
"(Other  than  a  bank)"  and  "In  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  to  a  State  member 
insured  bank";  and  by  striking  out  in  sub- 
section (e)(1)  "State"  and  "(other  than  a 
District  bank)"; 

(B)  by  repealing  subsection  (e)(2):  and 
by  striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  (3)  "State" 
and  "(other  than  a  District  bank"  each  time 
they  appear;  and  by  repealing  subsection 
(e)(4): 

(C)  by  .striking  out  in  subsection  (e)  (5) 
"State"  and  "(other  than  a  District  bank)"; 

(D)  by  repealing  subsection  (e)  (6) ; 

(E)  by  repealing  subsection   (e)(7): 

(F)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (f)  "or 
(e)  (7)"  each  time  it  appears,  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or"  after  "(e)(1)"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)(1) 
"(2),"; 

(H)    by  Inserting  "or": 

(I)  by  striking  out  "(4),  or  (7)"; 


(J)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)(2) 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  by  In- 
serting "Federal  Bank   Commission"; 

(K)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (h)  "or 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System";   and 

(L)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (J)  "(e) 
(7)". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (o) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Whenever  the  Insured  stattis  of  an 
insured  bank  shall  be  terminated  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  its  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
terminate  and  in  the  case  of  a  national  bank 
a  receiver  for  the  bank  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.'". 

(4)  Subsections  (p)  and  (q)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  each  refer- 
ence to  ""Corporation"  and  '"Board  of  Direc- 
tors" and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■federal  Bank  Commission". 

(c)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1819) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  Fourth  and  inserting  "To  sue  and 
be  sued,  complain  and  defend,  through  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission,  In  any  court  of 
law  or  equity.  State  or  Federal"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'Board  of  Directors" 
in  tl>e  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph  Fourth 
and  Inserting   '"Federal  Bank  Commission"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  Fifth 
"appoint   by   its   Board   of   Directors   such" 

and  "in  this  chapter"  and  inserting  ""act 
through  such  personnel  as  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission  may  designate.  The  Federal  Bank 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
such  "  and  "by  law"  In  their  places  and  in- 
serting after  ""compensation"  In  the  first 
sentence  "In  accordance  with  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  Sixth 
■',  by  Its  Board  of  Directors,"  and  inserting 
"upon  approval  of  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  Seventh 
"by  Its  Board  of  Directors,"  and  Inserting 
"under  authority  of  the  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission,"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  Eighth 
"To"  and  inserting  "The  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission may";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  Ninth  "under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Bank  Commission";  and 

(7)  by  amending  paragraph  Tenth  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Tenth.  The  Federal  Bank  Commission 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.". 

(d)(1)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1820)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  each  reference  to  the 
"Board  of  Directors"  and  "Board  of  Directors 

of  the  Corporation"  and  "Corporation"  and 
by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  in 
their  places; 

(B)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Federal 
Bank  Commission  ?hall  appoint  examiners 
who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  examine  any  Insured  bank  or  any 
bank  making  an  application  to  become  an  in- 
sured bank,  whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission  an  examination  is 
necessary,";  and 

(C)  by  repealing  the  second  sentence  to 
.subsection  (b). 

(2)  Stich  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  which  provide  for  the  insurance 
under  section  5  of  State-chartered  banks  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  based 
solely  upon  the  grant  of  a  charter  by  any 
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State  which  the  Commission 
State  whose  operations  and 
supervisory   authority   over 
banks  is  adequate  to  assure 
soundness  of  banks  within 
and  a  State  in  which  due 
given  in  the  granting  of  bank 
factors  enumerated  in  section 
■•(g)  During  any  period  In 
tlons  made  by  a  State  bankihg 
authority  are,  in  the  Judgment 
mission,  adequate  to 
tlon  of  any  State  nonmember 
the  Commission  may  suspend 
Federal   examinations  of  State 
banks  lii  such  State  and  in  1 
cept  reports  of  examinations 
behalf  of  the  State  agency, 
vision  shall  affect  the  right  o 
sion  to  make  special 
ual  banks  In  such  State  at 
of  any  report  of  an  examin: 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Bari^ 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
furnished  to  the  State  authorities 
pervlsion  of  the  bank 
directors  or  the  receiver  of  sucji 
any  other  proper  persons 
shall  have  authority  to  enter 
with  such  State  supervisory 
Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
and  to  reimburse  such  State  s' 
thorltles  for  part  or  all  of  the 
nations  of  State  nonmember 
from  Federal  Deposit  Insurancje 
funds.". 

(e)  (1)  Section  11(a)  of  such 
1821)   is  amended  by  striking 
tlon"  and  Inserting  "Federal 
sion".    Subsection    (c)    of    su 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any 
of  law,  the  Federal  Bank 
not  appoint  a  receiver  other  th4n 
insured  bank  except  for  the 
conservator  pursuant  to  the  B^nk 
tlon  Act.". 

(2)  Subsection    (d)    of 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  from  the 
"Corporation"  and  inserting 
Commission"  In  its  place: 

(B)  by  striking  out  from 
tence  "Corporation"  and  "Itself 
account"  and  inserting  "Federi  1 
mission"    and    "the    Corporatl  m 
places: 

(C)  by  striking  out  from 
tence  "Corporation"  and 
or"   and   ln?:ertlng  "Federal   Bink 
sion"  and  "Federal  Bank 
poratlon"  in  their  places; 

(D)  by  striking  out  each 
"Corporation"  in  the  last  sen 
inserting    "Federal    Bank 
their   places   and    by   striking 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency". 

(3)  Subsection     (e)     of 
amended  by  striking  out  each 
the    "Corporation"    and    insert  Ing 
Bank  Commi.ssion"  In  their  plac  ; 

(4)  Subsection     (f)     of    sue 
amended  by  striking  out 
the  Corporation"  and  inserting 
Bank  Commission":  by  strlkin  ; 
the  Corporation"  and  by  inserti 
Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(5)  Subsection  (h)  of 
amended  by  striking  out  ' 
inserting  "Federal  Bank 

(6)  Subsection     (1)     of 
amended  by  striking  out  each 
the    "Corporation",   "Board   of 
the  Corporation"   and 
Currency"  and  Inserting  in  thfelr 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(7)  Subsection    (k)     of    such 
amended  by  striking  out  each 
the  "Board  of  Directors"  and 
and  "Comptroller  of  the 
inserting    "Federal    Bank    Co: 
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their  places;  and  by  striking  out  ".  without 
certification  to  or  approval  by  the  Cor- 
poration". 

(8)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Directors" 
wherever  it  appears  and  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"  in  their  place. 

(f)(1)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1822)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Corpora- 
tion" and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Directors" 
and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(g)(1)  Sectlonl3(c)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1823(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cor- 
poration" the  first  time  it  appears  and  "Board 
of  Directors"  each  time  It  appears  and  by 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission"  In 
their  place. 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  Its  discretion" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  by  Inserting  "in  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  Bank  Commission" 
and  by  striking  out  "Corporation"  the  last 
time  It  appears  and  by  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Directors" 
and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion". 

(h)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1824)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation"  and  by  in- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(1)  (1)  Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1827(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cor- 
poration" and  inserting  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission" and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"which  report  shall  Include  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Corporation". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  audit  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission.  In  making  the 
audit,  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  and  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Commission,  Including  reports 
of  bank  examinations  and  related  papers, 
from  whatever  source.  Such  representatives 
shall  also  be  afforded  full  faculties  for  veri- 
fying transactions  and  activities  with  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositaries,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  his 
audit  work  relating  to  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission.  A  copy  of  each  report  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Commission.  In  addition  to  any  other  mat- 
ters the  report  shall  Include  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  deem  advisable  including  rec- 
ommendations for  attaining  a  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  administration  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  report  shall  specifically 
show  any  program,  financial  transaction,  or 
undertaking  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  been  carried  out  without 
authority  of  law.". 

(j)(l)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board 
of  Directors"  each  time  it  appears  and  by  in- 
serting "Federal  Bank  Commission";  and  by 
striking  out  "Corporation  may  recover  for 
its  use"  and  by  inserting  "Federal  Bank 
Conunission  may  recover  for  the  Corpora- 
tion". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  providing  that  "In  every  case 
the  responsible  agency  shall  be  the  Federal 
Bank    Commission";    and    by    striking    out 
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"Corporation"  and  by  Inserting  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"  in  subparagraph  (1)  and 
in  subparagraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "be—" 
and  all  of  section  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  and  by 
inserting  'in  every  case  be  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission";  and  in  subsections  (4)  and 
(6)  by  striking  out  "and  the  other  two  bank- 
ing agencies  referred  to  in  this  subsection" 
and  "and  the  other  tuo  banking  agencies" 
each  time  they  appear;  and  In  subsection 
(a)  by  striking  out  "Each  of  the  responsible 
agencies"  and  by  inserting  "the  Federal  Bank 
Commission"  and  striking  out  "responsible 
agency"  and  inserting  'Commission". 

(3)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (h)  of 
such   section  are  amended   by  striking  out 

"Corporation"  each  time  It  appears  and  by 
inserting  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  cut  each  reference  to 
the  "Board  of  Directors"  and  "Corporation" 
and  by  inserting  "Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  in  their  place 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (1)  of  such 
section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  shall  convert  Into 
an  Insured  State  bank  If  its  capital  stock  ot 
its  surplus  will  be  less  than  the  capital  stock 
or  surplus,  respectively,  of  the  converting 
bank  at  the  time  of  the  shareholders'  meet- 
ing approving  such  conversion,  without  the 
prior  written  consent  of — 

"(A)  the  Federal  Bank  Commission  If  the 
resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  district  bank  or  a 
fcitate  nonmember  Insured  bank;  or 

"(B)  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  if  the  resulting  bank  is  to  be 
a  State  member  bank". 

(k)  Section  19  of  such  Act  (12  U  S  C  1329) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Corporation" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

(1)  Section  21  of  such  Act  (12  USC  1831) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

»  T^.  ?ip-  *^'  '^^^  ^^^'^  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Board"  and  "Federal  Re- 
serve Board"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Commission". 

(b)  Section  2(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Bank 
Commission.". 

(c)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  If  the  applicant  comoany  or  any 
bank  the  voting  shares  or  assets  of  which 
are  sought  to  be  acquired  is  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  District  bank  or"- 
and  by  striking  out  'the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or"  each  time  it  appears  therein 

(d)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or". 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  87-856  (12  U.S.C.  1861 
(a))   is  amended  to  read  as  follov/s: 

"(a)  The  term  'Federal  supervisory  agency' 
means  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  assurances  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  given  to  tie 
Federal  Bank  Commission.". 

Sec.  315.  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1968  (12  U.S.C.  1881)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  1  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  the  Federal  Bank  Commis.<:ion  with 
respect  to  any  injured  bank  other  than  a 
bank  described  In  clause  2. 

"(2)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  with  respect  to  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  State  member  banks,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clau.se  3. 

Sec.  316.  (a)  Section  18(f)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a) 
is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Revenue  System"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank  Commis- 
sion"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  Board"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Federal  Bank  Commission". 

(b)  Section  19(f)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Bank  Commission". 

(C)  Section  19(f)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "State"  immediately 
before  "member". 

(d)  Section  19(f)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  317.  Section  3(a)  (34)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)  (34) ) 
is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  inserting 
in  lie\i  thereof  "Federal  Bank  Commission"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (ill)  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" the  first  place  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B)  (1)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"; 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (B)  (111)  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Conunlssion"; 

(5)  In  subparagraph  (C)(i)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"; 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (C)(iii)  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" the  first  place  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission"; 

(7)  in  subparagraph  (D)(1)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

(8)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (lii)  by  striking 
out  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Bank  Commission"; 

(9)  in  subparagraph  (F)  (1)  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission"; and 

(10)  In  subparagraph  (F)  (ill)  b>  striking 
out  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  318.  Section  321(b)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  771il(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  Bank  Commission". 

Sec.  319  Section  12(1)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency",  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"  and  "Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation"  each  place  tl.ey  ap- 
pear and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal 
Bank  Commission." 

Sec.  320.  (a)  Section  103  ol  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1502  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(c)  Section  106(d),  section  107(a),  section 
107(b),  section  107(c),  section  107(d),  sec- 
tion 107(e)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mlssloQ". 


(d)  Sectioh  108(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of  the 
Currency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

(e)  Section  108(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(B1  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  by  the  Board.". 

(f)  Section  108(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commi.';slon". 

(g)  Sections  109,  110,  112,  114,  121,  122,  123, 
125(a),  125(d),  126.  and  127(a)  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Board"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'Commission"; 

(h)  Section  130(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "Board"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission",  and 
by  striking  out  "Federal  Reserve  System"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(1)  Section  143  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

(J)  Section  161  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

(k)  Section  163(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

(1)  Section  167(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

(m)  Section  171  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Section  621(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681s) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency".  "Federal  Reserve  Board"  and 
"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Bank 
Commission". 

Sec.  322.  (a)  Section  702(c)  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1691)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Bank  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  703,  section  704(d).  and  sec- 
tion 706(f)  of  such  Act  are  e.^ch  amended 
by  striking  out  "Board"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(c)  Section  70(a)(1)(A),  (B)  and  (C)  of 
svich  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency",  "Board"  and  "Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation"  and  in- 
serting in  each  place  "Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission". 

(e)  Section  704(c)  of  su  ;h  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  title  is  specifically  committed  to  some 
otl-er  Government  agency  ur.der  subsection 
(a),  the  Commission  shall  enforce  such  re- 
Guirementa.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Commission  of  its  functions  and 
powers  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  a  violation  of  aiiy  requirement  imposed 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  a  viclation 
of  a  requirement  imposed  under  that  Act. 
All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  are  available  to  the 
Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by  any 
person  with  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  title.  Irrespective  of  whether  that  per- 
son is  engaged  in  commerce  or  meets  any 
otlier  jurisdictional  tests  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.". 

Sec.  323.  Each  reference  to  the  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency",  the  'Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Re.serve  System"  and 
the  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion" in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  the  "Federal 
Bank  Commission". 

Section-by-Section    An.^lysis 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  a  short  title 
for  the  bill:  The  Federal  Bank  Commission 
Act  of  1977. 


Section  2.  This  section  provides  the  basic 
findings  and  policy  declarations  relating  why 
this  legislation  is  necessary.  Congress  finds 
that  the  existing  structure  of  regulation  of 
banking  institutions  under  Federal  law  If  re- 
organized will  better  Insure  the  safe  and 
sound  operation  of  the  commercial  banking 
system.  Congress  finds  that  a  safe  and  sound 
banking  system  is  necessary  to  support  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  Nation.  Congress  finds 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be 
better  equipped  to  fulfill  Its  primary  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Nation  by  having  one  of  its  members  serve 
on  the  Federal  Bank  Commission.  The  Con- 
gressional policy  enunciated  Is  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  dual  banking  system;  and 
to  provide  for  uniform,  fair,  impartial  and 
efficient  administration  of  Federal  banking 
law. 

Section  3.  Establishes  a  Federal  Bank  Com- 
mission consisting  of  a  Chairman  and  four 
other  members,  four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  one  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  section  also 
provides  that  at  all  times  one  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  an  Individual  who  has 
had  direct  state  bank  regulatory  experience. 

Section  4.  Provides  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  without 
reference  to  political  affiliation  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  financial,  economic,  and  legal 
matters  on  which  the  Commission  must  exer- 
cise its  statutory  responsibilities.  Terms  of 
office  for  members  of  the  Commission  are 
five  years. 

Section  5.  All  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  (except  those  dealing  with 
currency  issue  and  redemption  which  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
are  transferred  to  the  Commission.  All  func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission.  All  bank  ex- 
amining and  other  supervisory  functions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  along  with  the 
Federal  Reserves  responsibilities  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  Clayton  Act.  and  Se- 
curities Acts  (except  those  dealing  with  mar- 
gin requirements)  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission. 

Section  6.  Tills  section  prohibits  any  Com- 
missioner from  holding  stock  in  or  b^K  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  msVltu- 
tlon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. These  prohibitions  apply  to  any 
Commissioner  for  two  years  after  termination 
of  his  or  her  term  except  for  involuntary 
stock  acquisition. 

Section  7.  This  section  vests  in  the  full 
Commission  all  administrative  powers  In- 
cUiding  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
commission  employees.  The  Commission  Is 
empowered  to  delegate  one  or  more  of  Its 
functions  and  provision  for  review  is  made 
for  any  action  taken  at  the  delegated  level. 
The  Commission  may  not  delegate  its  policy 
making  functions. 

Section  8.  This  section  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  9.  This  section  provides  funds  for 
the  Commission  to  operate  dtiring  the  prepa- 
ration and  planning  period  referred  to  in 
Section  8  and  for  yearly  Congressional  ap- 
propriations ceUings  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Section  10.  This  section  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  designate  the  rules 
relating  to  its  functions  which  it  will  re- 
tain after  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  the  Commission.  All  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Rules  relating  to  transferred 
functions  remain  in  effect  until  withdrawn 
or  superseded  by  rules  of  the  Commission. 

Section  11.  This  section  provides  for  the  ^\^ 
carrying  forward  of  the  rules  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  until  withdrawn  or 
superseded  by  rules  of  the  Commission. 

Section  12.  This  section  provides  for  the 
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carrying  for\vard  of  the  rules 
Deposit   Insurance  Corporatlo  i 
drawn  or  superseded  by  the  rul^ 
mission. 

Section  13.  This  section  . 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systen 
of  the  Currency  and  Federal 
ance    Corporation    which 
after  the  transfer  of  function 
mission  shall  be  deemed  rtUes 
mission. 

Section  14.  This  section 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
serve  System  the  organization 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Section  15.  This  section 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
ords  to  the  Commission  relathis 
transferred  to  the  Commlssloi 

Section    16.    This    section 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenc  y 
retary  of  the  Treasury  all 
and  funds  held  for  currency 
demptJon   functions.    All    othei 
transferred  to  the  Commission 
property  and  funds  held  by  the 
are  transferred   to  the  Federal 
surance  Corporation  which 
entity  under  the  control  of  the 

Section    17.   All   records 
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Conforming  Amendments  Sect 
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serve  System,  the  Comptroller 
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The  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
and  all  of  Its  powers  are 
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for  Insurance  purposes  under 
the  Commission:   and,  all  of  its 
transferred  to  the  Commission 
Reserve    System  continues    as 
conduct  the  monetary  policy  of 
and  all  of  Its  supervisory  and 

ers  are  transferred  to  the  C 

Conforming  Amendments  with  _„ 
tlons  are  not  designed  or  Intende  a 
the  substantive  law  which  curr 
to  national  banks,  member  State 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  non  ... 
insured  banks  under  the  Jurlsdl 
FDIC.  These  provisions  are 
to    effectuate    the  transfer  of  _ 
sponslblUty  now  exercised  by  the 

regulatory  agencies  to  the  _  ' 

the  findings  and  policies  set  fortl 
2  of  the  bill. 
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follows: 
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the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  are  now 
exempt  from  that  process.  The  exemption  is 
retained  for  expenditures  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  payments  to  Insured  depositors  and 
payment  made  In  connection  with  liquidat- 
ing or  failing  banks. 

2.  Section  312  contains  amendments  which 
would  make  clear  that  all  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  are  subject  to  full  auditing 
by  the  Government  Accounting  Office.  The 
QKO  Is  required  by  these  provisions  to  sub- 
mit an  audit  of  the  Commission's  activities 
each  year  to  the  Congress. 

3.  Section  312  also  contains  two  provisions 
designed  to  strengthen  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. First,  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  insure  any  state  chartered  bank  whose 
supervisory  authority  operated  In  a  manner 
to  assure  the  safety  and  soundness  of  banks 
within  its  Jurisdiction.  Second,  the  Conunls- 
slon  could  accept  state  bank  examinations 
in  lieu  of  its  own  examinations  of  state  char- 
tered banks  and  reimburse  the  state  author- 
ity for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  examina- 
tions. 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  to  conform  the  termi- 
nation date  for  certain  tax  deductions 
for  transfers  of  partial  interests  in  prop- 
erty for  conservation  purposes  with  the 
termination  dates  of  related  provisions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  constructive  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  is  section  2124 
(e>,  which  recognizes  for  Income,  gift 
and  estate  tax  purposes  the  reduction 
in  market  value  of  land  when  a  conser- 
vation or  preservation  easement  for  a 
period  less  than  perpetuity  is  granted 
by  the  owner  to  a  governmental  or  char- 
itable body.  Such  easements  are  vital  for 
purposes  of  environmental  protection 
and  historic  preservation.  It  is  rarely 
practicable  to  make  them  perpetual,  as 
the  law  required  before  the  1976  act. 
When  not  recognized  by  the  tax  law, 
easements  are  actually  subjected  to  tax 
penalties — that  is,  a  gift  tax  is  imposed 
on  a  charitable  donation — and  thus  are 
rendered  impossible.  Section  2124(e)  of 
the  1976  act,  one  of  the  provisions  origi- 
nated by  our  former  colleague,  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  recognizes  easements  of  30  years 
or  more  in  duration. 

However,  the  provision  as  enacted 
contains  an  expiration  date  oi  June  14, 
1977,  while  all  the  other  related  provi- 
sions of  Senator  Beall's  amendment  have 
dates  of  June  14, 1981. 1  am  placing  in  the 
record  a  letter  from  Senator  Beall  to  me 
dated  December  29,  1976,  which  explains 
the  discrepancy  was  due  to  inadvertence 
and  the  June  14,  1981,  date  should  have 
applied  to  section  2124(e)  as  well. 

Obviously  a  trial  period  of  less  than 
9  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  amass  experience 
sufficient  for  review,  and  could  not  have 
been  rationally  intended.  Most  affected 
persons  will  not  even  learn  of  the  provi- 
sion until  it  is  too  late.  Thus,  the  incor- 
rect date  renders  this  salutary  provi- 
sion virtually  useless. 

It  is  important  that  this  mistake  be 
corrected  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am 
informed  that  donee  organizations  in  my 
own  State,  including  agencies  of  the 
State  government,  are  expecting  more 
ofifers  of  easements  than  their  facilities 
can  handle  before  the  deadline.  I  am 


sure  the  same  problem  will  exist  in  other 
States.  Negotiation,  drafting,  and  ap- 
proval of  easements  take  time.  Under 
the  gun  of  the  June  14,  1977,  expiration 
date,  mistakes  will  be  made  and  wholly 
unnecessary  burdens  will  be  imposed. 
The  solution  is  prompt  correction  of  the 
mistake  by  changing  the  expiration  date 
of  section  2124(e)  to  June  14.  1981,  in 
conformity  with  the  related  provisions. 
I  am  today  introducing  this  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  result. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Labor  and  PtrsLic  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  29, 1976. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Mac  :  Enclosed  please  find  a  draft  bill 
which  would  make  a  small  technical  change 
in    the    Historic    Structures    Tax    provision 
which  was  incorporated  Into  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976. 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1905.  I  Indicated  that  "as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  believe  that 
tax  expenditures  should  be  periodically  re- 
viewed by  the  Finance  Committee  Just  as 
other  federal  programs  are  reauthorized  from 
time  to  time."  Thus,  I  provided  for  a  5-year 
termination  date  on  the  provisions  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1905.  Inadvertently  the  last  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  which  was  en- 
titled "Transfers  of  Partial  Interests  In  Prop- 
erty fcr  Conservation  Purposes"  carry  a  ter- 
mination date  of  June  14,  1977.  This  should 
have  read  "June  14,  1981".  The  enclosed  legis- 
lation would  correct  this  error. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  Intro- 
duce this  measure  early  In  the  95th  Congress. 
I  would  e.-ipect  that  there  will  be  legislation 
passed  early  In  the  95th  Congress  making 
technical  corrections  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  and  I  would  hope  that  this  proposal 
could  be  Included  at  that  time. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  utility  regulatory  bodies  and 
electric  utilities  to  carry  out  energy  con- 
servation demonstration  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resomxes. 

energy  savings  demonstration   act 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Williams  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Energy  Savings  Demonstration  Act. 

Our  recordbreaking  cold  wave  has 
dramatically  emphasized  the  necessity  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy.  Equally  important — as  President 
Carter  stressed  in  his  fireside  chat — our 
Nation  must  make  every  effort  to  con- 
serve energy-  and  cut  back  on  wasteful 
consumption. 

All  Americans  have  been  affected  in 
one  fonn  or  another  by  rising  energy 
costs.  But  recent  information  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging — of  which  I  am  chaiiman — 
makes  it  cleai-  that  older  Americans  have 
been  especially  hard  hit. 

We  have  received  reports  about  elderly 
persons  in  the  Midwest  and  elsewhere 
who  now  pay  $200  to  $300  a  month  to 


heat  their  homes.  Yet,  they  are  strug- 
gling on  limited  social  security  checks. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  for 
a  retired  worker  is  $218  a  month.  In  the 
case  of  an  elderly  couple,  monthly  bene- 
fits average  $372. 

The  net  impact  is  that  many  older 
Americans  do  not  have  the  sufficient 
margin  between  income  and  outgo  to 
withstand  these  enormous  heating  costs. 

In  addition,  health  care  problems  in- 
tensify the  energy  cost  squeeze  for  aged 
and  aging  Americans.  Quite  frequently, 
this  affects  their  tolerance  to  lower  room 
temperatures  to  reduce  energy  costs. 

Prior  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  revealed  that  older 
Americans  are  among  those  experiencing 
the  greatest  deprivation  and  hardship 
because  of  rising  energy  costs.  Several 
important  points  were  made  at  those 
hearings,  including : 

The  aged  poor  spend  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  their  income  on  energy 
than  other  groups,  although  their  con- 
sumption is  less. 

Everyday  necessities — such  as  cooking 
and  heating — account  for  the  bulk  of  the 
elderly  poor's  energy  costs. 

Low-income  older  Americans  pay  a 
higher  per  unit  cost  for  electricity  and 
natural  gas  than  other  groups. 

A  comprehensive  and  coordinated  na- 
tional energy  policy  is  urgently  needed. 

President  Carter  will  soon  make  rec- 
ommendations to  implement  this  objec- 
tive. But  in  the  meantime,  important 
preliminary  steps  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  body  of  information  for  making 
key  decisions  in  developing  an  all  en- 
compassing energy  policy,  r.s  well  as  to 
promote  conservation  and  stabilize  en- 
ergy costs. 

The  Energy  Savings  Demonstration 
Act  can  help  to  test  out  a  number  of  con- 
cepts to  provide  the  imderpinnings  for  a 
national  strategy. 

First,  the  bill  would  authorize  demon- 
stration projects  concerning  peak  pric- 
ing, effective  load  management  tech- 
niques, lifeline  rates,  and  other  innova- 
tive approaches  to  make  energy  costs 
more  equitable  and  less  burdensome. 
Some  pilot  projects  have  already  yielded 
useful  data,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

Under  the  lifeline  approach,  for  in- 
stance, consumers  would  be  guaranteed  a 
basic  amount  of  electricity  at  a  fixed  rate 
to  meet  their  everyday  needs.  Higher 
charges  would  be  imposed  for  consump- 
tion above  this  level. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  lifeline  serv- 
ice may  benefit  some  consumers,  while 
posing  problems  for  others.  But  these 
problems — such  as  the  impact  upon 
farmers,  rural  cooperatives,  and  others — 
can  be  addressed  in  a  thoughtful  and 
systematic  manner.  And  perhaps  solu- 
tions can  be  developed  to  take  into  ac- 
count their  special  needs. 

Peak  pricing  would  encourage  con- 
sumers to  use  energy  during  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  the  seasons  when  demand 
is  lower.  Rates,  for  example,  would  be 
lower  during  the  evenings  or  weekends. 
But  during  higher  demand  periods,  con- 
sumers would  pay  more  for  their  energy. 

Second,  the  bill  would  examine  sev- 


eral ongoing  alternatives  to  protect  in- 
dividuals when  their  power  is  turned 
off  or  about  to  be  terminated. 

Finally,  the  Energy  Savings  Demon- 
stration Act  would  provide  the  means 
to  obtain  effective  information  upon 
which  to  make  sound  judgments.  Stud- 
ies would  be  authorized  on  consumption 
patterns  by  age,  income,  and  region. 
This  information  is  essential  for  an  ef- 
fective national  policy,  but  is  not  now 
available. 

During  the  past  3V2  years,  heating 
costs  have  increased  at  about  three  times 
the  overall  inflationary  rate.  Prom  June 
1973  to  December  1976,  home  heating 
fuel  oil  costs  rose  by  100  percent.  Resi- 
dential natural  gas  rates  leaped  forward 
by  more  than  93  percent  and  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

Utility  costs  also  increased  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate.  Electricity  rates  jumped 
by  46  percent  in  the  past  3 '2  years.  This 
is  nearly  I'o  times  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  Govern- 
ment's inflation  yardstick. 

The  energy  crisis  is  clearly  one  of  our 
most  pressing  problem.^  today.  It  re- 
quires immediate  and  thorough  atten- 
tion. I  strongly  believe  that  the  Ener^ 
Savings  Demonstration  Act  can  provide 
essential  data  for  developing  effective 
solutions  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
dilemma.  It  is,  however,  just  one  of  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken.  I  am  alr.o 
examining  ways  to  provide  emergency 
help  to  older  persons  and  others  in  need 
of  immediate  assistance  to  relieve  suf- 
fcriiig  and  even  to  as.'sure  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  state- 
ment. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribes in  human  terms  the  harsh  im- 
pact of  the  energy  shortage  on  the  el- 
derly and  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  account  entitled  "A 
Harsh  Winter  Lashes  Elderly  and  Poor," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Energy  Savings  Demon- 
stration Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  686 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Savings 
Demonstration  Act." 

FINDINGS   OF  FACT    AND  DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

(2)  "electric  utility  company"  means  any 
person,  who  owns  or  operates  facilities  used 
for  the  generation,  transmission,  or  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  electric  energy  for  use  other 
than  resale; 

(3)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust   Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

(4)  "State  regulatory  commission"  means 
the  agency,  commission,  or  establishment  of 
any  State,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 


establishing  and  administering  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  operation  of  and 
rates  charged  by  an  electric  utility  company; 
and 

(5)  "applicant"  means  an  electric  utility 
company.  State  regulatory  commission,  or 
other  person  that  the  Administrator  approves 
for  assistance  under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act. 

ENERGY    SAVINGS    DEMONSTRATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
State  regulatory  commissions,  electric  util- 
ities, and  such  other  appropriate  persons  as 
the  Administrator  In  his  discretion  may  ap- 
prove, to  enable  them  to  Initiate  electric 
utility  rate  structures  and  load  management 
demonstration  projects  involving  life-line 
service  rates,  peak -load  pricing  and  manage- 
ment and  other  proposals  to  realine  the  pric- 
ing structure  of  electric  utilities  to  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  In  allocation  of 
costs  for  electrical  energy  between  and  among 
all  consumers  of  such  energy. 

(B)  Such  demonstration  projects  shall 
consider — 

(I)  the  groups  or  Interests  which  would 
be  benefited  thereby: 

(II)  the  effects  of  reallning  the  pricing 
structure  of  electric  utility  rates  upon  con- 
sumers and  other  special  interests; 

(HI)  the  effect  of  specific  utility  rate  struc- 
tures or  pricing  programs  on  specific  interest 
groups  or  consumers  of  electric  power  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  farmers,  residen- 
tial homeowners.  Industrial  users,  and  such 
other  pensions  as  the  Administrator  may  In- 
clude: and 

(iv)  measures  which  might  be  taken  to 
overcome  any  undesirable  effects  of  such 
structures  or  programs  on  such  groups  or 
concerns. 

(C)  In  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with— 

(1)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(II)  the  Department  of  Labor; 

(III)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(Iv)  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 

(v)  the  Energj-  Research  and  Development 
Administration; 

(vl)  the  Conununlty  Services  Administra- 
tion; and 

(vil)  the  Administration  on  Aging,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  State  regulatory 
commissions.  State  governments,  or  general 
or  special  purpose  units  of  local  government 
or  nonprofit  organizations  to  study  alterna- 
tive financing  schemes,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  emergency  grants,  loans,  and  de- 
ferred payment  schedules  to  protect  or  assist 
consumers  who  because  of  their  financial  cir- 
cumstances are  in  Jeopardy  of  losing  their  ac- 
cess to  or  use  of  electrical  power  which  is 
generated  by  an  electric  utility  company  or 
which  Is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  a  State 
regulatory  commission  or  both. 

(b)  Assistance  may  be  furnished  under 
this  section  only  pursuant  to  an  application 
submitted  by  an  application  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator.  In  such  application  the 
applicant  shall — 

(1)  certify  that  It  Is  an  eligible  applicant 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act; 

(2)  describe,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
Administrator  may  by  regulation  require,  a 
program  for  the  development  of  an  electric 
utility  rate  structure  or  load  management 
demonstration  project  If  the  applicant  seeks 
financial  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  (1). 
or  an  appropriate  program  of  study  If  the 
applicant  seeks  financial  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(3)  furnish  such  assurances  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require  to  assure  that  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  be  in  addi- 
tion   to    and    not    in    substitution   for,    the 
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amount  of  funds  made  availible  to  any  such 
applicant  from  other  sources 
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cember  in  each  year  follow 
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legislation. 
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fiscal  year  1979  for  the  purj  ose 
out  the  provisions  of  section 
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(By  Murray  Schumpch) 

The  two  tired  women  in 
the  church  were  symbols  of 
victims  of  the  bitter  winter— 
the  poor. 

They  were  also  evidence  of 
groups   and   aroused   nelghbdrs 
overburdened    and    often 
aeencles,  have  often  become 
of    the    helpless    trapped 
weather    In    apartments 
water. 

The  two  women — the 
little  children — had  turned  uj 
week   at   the   Bethel   Gospel 
110-25    New    York    Boulevar4 
Queens,  after  the  city  had 
a  shelter  for  dozens  of  the 

"The  city  said  the  program 
said  the  Rev.  Roderick  Caesa 
the  church  more  than  40  ye 
clal  workers  left.  The  Red 
police  left." 

When  the  women  and  the 
one  night,  Mildred  Williams 
tbe  congregation,  received  theti 
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cold."  she  said.  "We  had  to 
This  Is  what  Jesus  wanted 
preach  what  Jesus  wanted 
it  in  practice." 

She  removed  rots  and  blarfcets 
tons,  made  the  beds  and  slept 
with  the  women  and  two 
of  going  home.  In  the  mornlni : 
church  worker,  Harold  Johu4n 
food  and  fed  the  guests. 

"We  are  not  doing  this  for 
Mr.  Joh\inn.  "We  thank  God  w 
this." 

In    some    parts    of    the    c 
groups  are  fighting  to  save 
and  apartments,  but  even 
hoods  The  freeze  has  converted 
hostility  between  tenant  and 
open  warfare. 

The  tenants,  sometimes  wifh 
ways  and  falling  ceilings,  say 
Ing  for  survival.  Landlords! 
with  no  more  Identity  than  a 
and  a  post  office  box  number 
no  longer  afford  to  pay  for  th 
need  to  supply. 

At  the  city's  headquarters 
Complaint     Bureau     in 
Powell,  the  director,  con.sulteb 
reported  that  in  January  her 
128.313  complaints,  compared 
January.  There  were  days 
said,  when  the  45  operators  in 
handling  as  many  as  1,800  cal^ 

"What  gets  to  you."  she  said 
and  the  poor.  Particularly  the 
The  Inevitable  lesson  of  the 
in  New  York  City  is  that  unles  i 
cooperation  between  city 
munity  groups,  apartment  hoiises 
are   home   to   thousands   of 
a'3andoned  by  Spring. 
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It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  story  of  the 
two  women  in  the  Queens  church — they 
asked  that  their  names  be  withheld — is  so 
significant. 

The  older  woman,  pale  and  weak -voiced, 
talked  haltingly  of  her  experience.  She  and 
her  brother  have  lived  since  the  1920's  in  a 
two-story  house  that  they  inherited  from 
their  parents.  For  a  number  of  years  they 
rented  one  floor  to  tenants.  This  helped  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  Then,  as  the  neighbor- 
hood declined,  they  could  no  longer  get  ten- 
ants. In  1972  her  older  brother  lost  his  Job 
as  an  elevator  operator  when  the  elevator 
was  automated.  He  was  not  old  enough  for 
Social  Security. 

"We  have  been  living  on  our  .saving-,,"  she 
said.  "We  are  trying  to  keep  off  welfare." 

To  economize,  they  did  not  make  needed 
repairs.  They  could  not  afford  fuel.  The  house 
became  freezing.  Her  brother  did  the  meager 
shopping  in  a  nearby  store. 

"I  stayed  in  bed  to  keep  warm  and  to  keep 
from  being  sick,"  she  said.  "My  brother  used 
to  sit  by  the  oven." 

One  night  she  noticed  that  his  feet  looked 
strange.  He  was  taken  to  Queens  Genernl 
Hospital.  She  said  frostbite  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  gangrene  and  .some  of  his  toes 
might  have  to  be  amputated. 

"Off  and  on  I  slept  at  the  hospital."  she 
said.  "There  was  this  pastor  there.  He 
brough  me  here.  They've  been  very  nice.  It's 
the  first  time  I've  ever  slept  anywhere  except 
our  house.  We're  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

The  younger  woman,  occasionally  petting 
the  year-old  child  in  the  stroller  or  the  3- 
year-old  boy  who  was  munching  on  cookies 
and  seemed  happy  and  energetic,  said: 

"There  was  just  no  heat  and  the  landlord 
didn't  seem  to  care  any  more.  I  didn't  know 
where  to  go.  Then  someone  told  me  about 
this  church.  So  we  got  out  of  the  house  in 
the  night  and  just  came  here." 

At  44  West  175th  Street,  the  Bronx,  the 
ice  on  the  hall  door  was  at  least  6  Inches 
thick  and  the  ice  on  the  fioor  was  thicker 
than  on  the  sidewalk.  As  heat  went  off  and 
apartments  became  vacant,  vandals  began 
removing  pipes.  Floods  poured  down  the 
stairs  and  through  floors  and  ceilings.  Plaster 
rained  down  on  tenants  and  the  steps  were 
icy. 

This  used  to  be  a  sturdy  apartment  house 
that,  under  ordinary  maintenance,  could 
have  lasted  many  years.  Now  a  van  was  out- 
side and  a  tenant  was  having  furnishings 
put  Into  storage.  Over  the  mail  boxes  was  a 
notice  from  Con  Edison  that  It  intended  to 
cut  off  service  to  the  building  by  Feb.  18  if 
the  landlord  did  not  pay  the  bill. 

In  one  of  the  apartments,  Eklward  Mc- 
Kenzle  said  that  the  only  reason  there  was 
heat  at  the  moment  was  that  he  had  turned 
on  the  boiler  after  fuel  had  been  received 
by  order  of  the  city.  A  representative  of  the 
landlord  had  demanded  he  give  up  keys  to 
the  boiler  room. 

People  from  the  Morris  Heights  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  Association  had  shown 
him  how  to  operate  a  boiler.  His  mother 
added  that  the  $185  a  month  rent  had  been 
paid  through  February. 

"We  can't  go  anywhere,"  said  her  son.  "This 
is  the  scene.  All  the  work  that  was  done  In 
this  apartment — even  the  locks — was  by  me. 
We  get  no  service  at  all." 

Still,  this  was  a  fortunate  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Only  the  upper  floors  on  the  other  side 
had  been  flooded. 

Annie  Davis  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of 
that  other  side.  A  boy  was  sweeping  plaster 
from  the  floor.  Large  chunks  of  celling  were 
missing.  The  gas  stove  was  going  full  blast. 
"We  don't  have  any  hot  water."  she  said. 
"We  have  to  heat  the  water  on  the  stove. 
And  we  have  to  pay  the  bills  for  that  gas." 
In  the  street  nearby,  women  and  children 
were  fetching  water  from  a  hydrant  because 
there  was  no  water  in  their  buildings. 

The  desperate  conditions  this  winter  have 
spurred   the   Morris   Heights    neighborhood 


group  to  step  up  organization  of  buildings 
into  tenant  groups. 

Betty  Terrell,  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, said  it  had  organized  about  110  build- 
ings, of  which  about  50  were  "active."  The 
organization  tries  to  flnd  apartments  for 
tenants  who  are  leaving  buildings  that  are 
being  abandoned. 

It  is  possible,  merely  by  walking  through 
this  area,  which  several  years  ago  was  a  solid 
neighborhood,  to  tell  which  buildings  are 
operated  by  tenant  groups.  They  are  usually 
the  ones  without  broken  windows  and  with 
heat. 

In  such  buildings  most  of  the  tenants  pay 
the  rent  to  the  tenant  group,  which  buys  the 
fuel,  hires  repairmen  and  painters.  Some- 
times arrangements  are  worked  out  with  fuel 
companies  so  that  tenant  groups  pay  about 
half  the  fuel  money  during  the  winter  and 
the  rest  during  the  summer,  when  fuel  needs 
are  low. 

Mary  Heath  is  the  head  of  such  a  tenant 
group,  where  painters  were  working  In  apart- 
ments, paid  by  the  tenant  group.  She  and 
her  husband.  Andrew,  have  been  in  their 
building  eight  years. 

They  fled  from  the  South  Bronx  when  that 
neighborhood  crvimbled. 

"I'm  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  tenants," 
she  says.  "The  Jewish  people  moved  to  Co- 
Op  City." 

There  are  three  tenants  in  the  apartment 
house  who  still  pay  rent  to  the  landlord. 

"They  are  afraid,"  she  says.  "But  if  the 
people  don't  band  together  In  this  neighbor- 
hood we  will  soon  have  nothing  but  aban- 
doned buildings." 

Daniel  Savino,  director  of  the  Emergency 
Service  Division  of  the  City's  Housing  Devel- 
opment Administration,  says: 

"We  are  only  a  stopgap,  trying  to  keep 
buildings  going  a  little  bit  longer." 

Many  landlords,  he  says,  are  trying  to  force 
buildings  to  be  vacated  on  the  assumption 
that  they  can  get  them  rehabilitated  and 
rent  them  at  much  better  rents.  There  are 
also  tenants,  he  says,  who  damage  building? 
on  the  assumotion  that  the  city  will  relocate 
them  in  better  apartments. 

"We  just  can't  keep  up  with  the  demands." 
he  says.  "Contractors  are  completely  satu- 
rated with  jobs  and  we  are  a  week  behind. 
The  contractors  who  work  for  us  also  have 
private  customers." 

How  an  aroused  neighbor  can  be  more 
effective  than  city  agencies  in  helping  the 
elderly  was  illustrated  by  a  woman  who  had 
moved  to  the  Bensonhurst  section  of  Brook- 
lyn from  Canada  and  was  looking  for  furni- 
ture. She  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  neigh- 
borhood paper  that  an  elderly  couple  was 
preparing  to  mo'e  to  Florida  and  wanted  to 
sell  furniture. 

She  called  on  them  and  arranged  for  the 
purchase.  But  while  there  she  realized  that 
both  were  sickly.  She  kept  in  touch  with 
them  by  phone. 

"They  did  not  have  food,"  she  said.  "He 
was  recovering  from  open  heart  surgery  and 
she  was  diabetic  and  anemic.  The  grocer 
wouldn't  make  deliveries  unless  they  pur- 
chased S20  or  $30." 

She  telephoned  a  nearby  church.  The  priest 
said  he  could  do  nothing.  She  rebuked  him 
and  called  the  priest  in  her  own  parish  who 
said  he  would  arrange  to  have  the  couple 
cared  for.  She  also  called  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  responded  at  once,  bringing  food. 

"What  would  have  happened  to  these  two 
people."  she  wondered,  "if  I  hadn't  been 
looking   for   furniture?" 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  comprehensive  legal  regime  govern- 
ing liability  and  compensation  for  dam- 
ages and  cleanup  costs  caused  by  oil  pol- 
lution, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;   and  Environment  and 


Public    Works,    jointly,    by   unanimous 
consent. 

NATIONAL    OIL    POLLUTION    LIABILITY    AND    COM- 
PENSATION  ACT  OF    1977 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  referral  a  bill 
entitled  "National  Oil  Pollution  Liabil- 
ity and  Compensation  Act,"  a  very  im- 
portant bill.  Long  hearings  have  been 
held,  and  the  bill  is  a  result  of  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation, which  is  now  the  new  name, 
and  the  Environmental  and  Public  Work 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  this 
clearance  been  agreed  to  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  committees? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  and  we  will 
work  out  the  details. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  objection?  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  I  believe,  offers  a  solution  to  the 
present  and  evergrowing  problem  of 
compensation  for  damages  and  cleanup 
costs  resulting  from  oil  pollution  caused 
by  supertankers  and  oil  facilities.  Ever 
since  the  catastrophe  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon, in  March  of  1967,  there  has  been 
much  international  concern  with  the 
dangers  associated  with  the  transporta- 
tion, producing,  and  handling  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products.  However,  the  more 
recent  disaster  of  the  Argo  Merchant  has 
reignited  our  national  interest  in  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

Foreseeably.  we,  as  a  nation,  face  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  handling  of  oil  along  with  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  tankers  and 
facilities  used.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  time  for  action  Ls 
growing  short.  It  js  incumbont  upon  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  meaningful  and  com- 
prehensive law  governing  oil  pollution 
liability  and  compensation.  The  existing 
law  with  respect  to  liability  and  com- 
pensation for  oil  pollution  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  is  inconsistent,  inadequate, 
and  inequitable. 

Currently,  an  owner  and  operator  of  an 
oil  tanker  or  facility  are  subjecj  to  three 
narrow  bases  of  liability  for  an  unlaw- 
ful discharge  of  oil.  The  first  basis  of 
liability,  of  an  owner  or  operator  for 
oil  pollution,  is  controlled  by  the  limita- 
tion of  Liability  Act  of  1851.  That  act, 
in  essence,  states  that  the  liability  of 
the  owner  of  any  vessel,  for  damage  done 
without  his  privity  or  knowledge,  shall 
be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  owner's  in- 
terest in  that  vessel  and  her  freight. 
However,  after  enactment  of  that  law 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  value 
of  the  vessel  and  freight  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated after  the  collision  or  accident  has 
taken  place.  Therefore,  if  a  vessel  dis- 
charges its  entire  cargo  of  oil.  but  is 
totally  destroyed,  a  damaged  claimant 
could  recover  nothing.  Any  recovery 
sought  from  the  owner  of  a  polluting 
vessel,  whether  based  on  a  Federal  or 
State  statute  or  a  common  law  action, 


is  limited  by  the  dictates  of  this  1851 
law. 

The  second  basis  of  liability,  to  which 
an  owner  or  operator  may  be  subject,  is 
created  by  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  But  this  law  is  lim- 
ited. It  imposed  strict  liability  upon  the 
owners  and  operators  of  polluting  vessels 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  removal  of  spilled  oil. 
The  FWQIA  set  an  upper  limit  of  lia- 
bility of  $14  million  if  the  discharge  was 
not  shown  to  be  the  result  of  willful 
negligence  or  willful  misconduct  within 
the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the  owner 
or  operator.  If  there  was  such  a  show- 
ing of  negligence  or  misconduct  there 
would  be  no  limitation  of  liability. 

Further,  the  FWQIA  provided  that  if 
an  owner  or  operator  could  show  that 
the  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
of  God,  an  act  of  war,  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government,  an  act  or 
omission  of  a  third  party  without  re- 
gard to  the  third  party's  fault,  or  a  com- 
bination of  any  of  these  causes,  then 
liability  would  be  avoided.  Nothing,  as  a 
result  of  these  laws,  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  injured  prop- 
erty owner  whose  recovery  of  damages 
is  still  confined  by  the  Limitation  of  Lia- 
bility Act. 

The  last  basis  of  liability,  to  which  an 
owner  or  operator  may  be  subjected,  is 
the  common  law  action  on  a  tort  theory 
of  trespass,  negligence,  or  nuisance.  The 
tort  theory  of  liability  for  a  discharge  of 
oil  is  patently  inadequate  for  the  reason 
that  any  recovery  allowed  will  be  limited 
by  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  its  freight 
after  the  accident. 

Mr.  President,  my  intention  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  is  to  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  existing  inequities,  and  to 
minimize  the  environmental  risks  to  our 
navigable  and  ocean  waters,  that  arise 
from  the  transportation,  production,  and 
handling  of  oil.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
will  create  an  incentive  for  all  persons 
dealing  with  oil  to  take  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  steps  to  prevent  any 
discharge  of  oil.  It  establishes,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strict  liability  standard  for 
damages  as  well  as  cleanup  costs  result- 
ing from  a  discharge  of  oil.  This  legis- 
lation creates  a  single  and  all-inclusive 
compensation  fund  to  pay  for  all  the 
damages  and  cleanup  costs.  The  fund 
will  then  provide  an  adequate  amount 
of  money  and  an  expeditious  procedure 
to  compensate  those  injured  by  a  dis- 
charge of  oil.  Further,  the  fund  will  be 
used  for  the  restoration  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  any  of  our  natural  resources  that 
are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  oil  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  must 
add  that  lately  I  have  been  approached 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  told  me 
how  amazed  they  are  by  all  the  recent 
oil  tanker  accidents.  My  only  response  to 
such  a  statement  is  that  I  am  amazed 
that  there  have  not  been  many  more  of 
these  disasters.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  unless  we  act  now  on  this  legisla- 
tion there  will  be  many  more  tanker 
mishaps  of  an  even  greater  magnitude. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml)led.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1977"'. 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  the  following : 

(1)  The  transportation,  production,  and 
handling  of  oil  in.  on,  or  near  navigable  and 
ocean  waters  create  environmental  risks, 
and  may  impair  the  rights  of  shoreline  prop- 
erty owners  and  harm  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  damages  and  cleanup  costs  result- 
ing from  oil  pollution  are  matters  of  major 
national  concern. 

(3)  Existing  law  with  respect  to  liability 
and  compensation  for  oil  pollution  damages 
and  cleanup  costs  is  inconsistent.  Inadequate, 
incomplete,  inefficient,  and  Inequitable. 

(4)  The  legal  rules  applicable  to  oil  pollu- 
tion liability  and  compensation  need  to  be 
rationalized  and  reformed  to  assvire  that  ade- 
qviate  and  timely  compensation  is  available 
for  oil  pollution  from  all  sources. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 


( 1 )  enact  a  comprehensive  national  law 
governing  oil  pollution  liability  and  com- 
pensation; 

(2)  maximize  the  incentive  for  all  persons 
producing,  transporting,  or  handling  oil  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  oil; 

(3)  establish  a  strict  liability  standard  for 
damages  and  cleanup  costs  resulting  from 
the  discharge  of  oil; 

(4)  create  a  single  and  all-lncluslve  com- 
pensation fund  to  pay  for  all  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  resulting  from  such  a  dis- 
charge: 

(5)  provide  adequate  funds  and  an  expedi- 
tious procedure  to  compensate  those  Injured 
by  such  a  discharge:   and 

(6)  provide   for   the   restoration   and   re- 
habilitation of  any  natural  resources  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  such  a  discharge.  . 
Sec  3.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "barrel"  means  42  United 
States  gallons  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

(2)  The  term  "claim"  means  a  claim  for 
compensation  under  this  Act  for  damages  or 
cleanup  costs  suffered  by  a  claimant  as  a 
result  of  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(3)  The  term  "claimant '  means  any  person 
who  presents  a  claim  for  compensation  under 
this  Act  for  damages  or  cleanup  costs  result- 
ing from  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(4)  The  term  "cleanup  costs"  means  all 
actual  costs  of  any  person  Incurred  In — 

( A )  removing  or  attempting  to  remove  oil, 
or 

(B)  taking  other  measures  to  prevent, 
reduce,  or  mitigate  oil  discharge  damages  to 
public  health  or  welfare.  Including  public 
or  private  property,  shorelines,  beaches,  or 
natural  resources. 

(5)  The  term  "damages"  means  the  dam- 
ages for  which  compeiLsation  may  be  claimed 
as  set  forth  in  section  6,  but  does  not  include 
cleanup  costs. 

(6)  The  term  "discharge"  Includes  any 
.spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring,  empty- 
ing, or  dumping  of  oil,  however  caused,  in 
unlawful  quantities  or  at  an  unlawful  rate. 

(7)  The  term  "facility"  means  a  structure 
or  group  of  structures  (other  than  a  vessel 
or  vessels  which  are  not  an  integral  part  of 
any  such  structure  or  structures)  used  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting,  producing,  proc- 
essing, storing,  transferring,  or  handling  oil. 

(8)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  National 
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on  Pollution  Compensation 
pursuant  to  section  4. 

(9)  The  term  "guarantor" 
son  that  provides  a  guarant 
bond  for,  the  owner  or 
or  a  facility.  In  accordance 

(10)  The  term  "incident' 
rence,  or  series  of  occurrence; 
or  more  vessels,  an  onshore  o 
Ity.  or  any  combination  therec  f 
in  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(11)  The  term  "insurer    ._., 
that   provides   Insurance  for 
operator  of  a  vessel  or  a 
ance  with  section  9. 

(12)  The  term  "natural  . 
land,  lish,  wildlife,  biota,  air 
such    resources    owned, 
trust,  or  otherwise  controlled 
Government  (Including  the 
of  the  fishery  conservation  _ 
by  section  101  of  the  Fisher^- 
and  Management  Act  (16  U.: 
State  or   local   government, 
government. 

(13)  The  term  "navigable 
the  waters  of  the  United 
the  territorial  sea. 

(14)  The  term  "ocean 
waters  beyond  the  navigable 

(15)  The  term   "offshore 
any  facility,  other  thr.n  an 
subject   to   the   Jurisdiction 
States. 

(16)  The  term  "oil"  means 
(except  animal  or  vegetable 
form,  including  petroleum, 
oil  refuse,  and  oil  mixed  wit^ 
than  dredge  spoil. 

(17)  The  term  "onshore 
any  facility  located  in.  on.  or 
(other    than    submerged    land 
United  States. 

(18)  The  term  "operator" 

(A)  with  respect  to  a 
operating   such    facility,    ..„ 
permit,  contract,  license,  or 
agreement:  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a 
operating  or  chartering  by 
sel. 

(19)  The   term  "owner" 
spect  to  any  facility  or  ves 
owning,  or  having  any  financ 
such  facility  or  vessel. 

(20)  The  term  "person" 
vldual,  a  public  or  private 
nership  or  other  association, 
entity. 

(21)  The  term  "Secretary" 
retary  of  Transportation. 

(22)  The  term  "State" 

several  States,  the  District  of 
Commonwealth    of   Puerto 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
other  commonwealth,  territor 
of  the  United  States. 

(23)  The   term  "vessel"    __ 
s?ription  of  watercraf  t  or  othei 
trlvance  used  as  a  means  of 
through  or  on  water. 
Sec.  4.  National  Oil 
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(a)  Establishment. — There 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  Unite< 
tional  Oil  Pollution  Compen.^ai  ion 
fund  shall   be  Jointly  admln^tered 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  o 
in  accordance  with  the  provision: 

(b)  Contents. — (1)    The 
Treasury  shall  collect  from  the 
facility   a   fee,    not   to   exceec 
barrel — 

(A)  when  oil  Is  loaded  on 
at  such  facility,  and 

(B)  when  oil  is  transferred 
a  pipeline  or  a  vessel. 
All  collections  shall  be  deposit^ 
Any  oil  upon  which  a  fee 
and    collected    \mder    this 
not  be  subject  to  a  subsequent! such 
collection. 
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(2)  Any  person  obligated  to  pay  any  fee 
under  paragraph  (1)  who  fails  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  such  fee,  shall  be  liable  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for — 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  fee; 

(B)  Interest  at  prevailing  rates  on  such 
fee,  from  the  date  on  which  the  payment  is 
due;  and 

(C)  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  fund 
against  any  person  who  fails  to  pay  any  such 
amount.  All  amounts  received  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
by  regulation,  establish  the  amount  of  the 
fee  required  under  paragraph  (1).  Such  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  adjust  such 
amount  to  assure  that  the  fund  has  total  as- 
sets of  not  more  than  $200,000,000. 

(4)  All  moneys  recovered  by  right  of  s abro- 
gation, pursuant  to  section  7,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fund. 

(c)  Investment. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury  may  invest  a:iy  portion  of  the  mon- 
eys in  the  fund  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  not  Immediately  required  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  fund.  Such  invest- 
ments shall  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing 
special  obligations  of  the  United  States.  Any 
such  obligations  that  are  issued  to  the  fund 
may  be  redeemed  at  any  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  special  issue  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  such  Secretaries.  The 
interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of, 
any  such  obligations  shall  be  credited  to 
the  fund. 

(d)  Insufficiency.— If  the  money  avail- 
able In  the  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  any 
amount  which  the  fund  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  (only  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  for  in  appro- 
priation Acts)  in  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  prescribes.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  on  comparable 
matiirities  during  the  mo;ith  preceding  the 
issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
Any  sums  received  by  the  Secretary  through 
such  Issuance  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  or  other  obligations  Issved  under 
this  paragraph,  and  for  this  purpose  such 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  774  et  seq.),  as  now  or  here- 
after In  force.  The  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  notes  or 
other  obligations  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations so  acquired  under  this  subsection. 
All  redemntlons,  purchases,  and  sales  of  such 
notes  cr  other  obligations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Disbuhsements. — Amounts  In  the  fund 
shall  be  disbursed  solely  for  the  following 
piirposes : 

(1)  Administrative  and  personnel  expenses 
of  the  fund,  after  appropriation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

(2)  The  payment  of  any  amount  which 
the  fund  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  this  Act. 

(•f )  Recordkeeping. — Each  person  liable  to 
pay  any  fee  levied  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
shall  keep  such  records  and  furnish  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  Liability. 

(a)   Vessels. — Notwithstanding  any  other 


provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)(1),  the  owner  and  operator 
of  a  vessel  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  without 
regard  to  fault,  for  damages  and  cleanup 
costs  which  result  from  a  discharge  of  oil. 
Such  liability  shall  not  exceed  (1)  $150  for 
each  gross  ton  of  any  vessel  which  does  not 
carry  oil  in  bulk;  or  (2)  $300  for  each  gross 
ton,  or  $30,000,000,  whichever  is  less,  of  any 
vessel  which  carries  oU  In  bulk,  except  that 
If  it  can  be  shown — 

(A)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
gross  negligentie  or  willful  misconduct, 
within  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the 
owner  or  operator;  or 

(B)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
a  violation  of  applicable  safety  standards  or 
regulations, 

such  owner  or  operator  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  such 
damages  and  cleanup   costs. 

(b)  PACiLrriEs. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)(1),  the  owner  and  operator 
of  any  facility  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  in  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
without  regard  to  fault,  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs  which  result  from  a  discharge 
of  oil.  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, the  limits  of  liability  for  various 
classes  of  facilities,  except  that  such  limits 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  In  establish- 
ing such  limits  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  size,  type,  location,  storage  and 
handling  capacity,  and  other  matters  affect- 
ing the  size  and  possibility  of  an  oil  dis- 
charge from  such  class  of  facilities. 

(c)  Fund— The  fund  shall  be  liable,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d)(2),  for 
all  damages  and  cleanup  cost-;  resulting  from 
a  discharge  of  oil  which  are  not  compen- 
sated under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  Defenses. —  (1)  The  owner  or  operator 
of  a  facility  or  a  vessel  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  claimant's  damages  or  cleanup  costs 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  If  such  owner  or 
operator  can  establish  that  such  damages 
or  cleanup  costs  were  solely  the  result  of — 

(A)  an  act  of  war; 

(B)  the  negligence  or  willful  act  of  such 
claimant: 

(C)  an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party:  or 

(D)  a  natural  phenomenon  of  an  excep- 
tional, inevitable,  and  Irresistible  character. 

(2)  The  fund  shall  not  be  liable  imder 
si^bsectlon  (c)  If  it  establishes  that  the  dam- 
ages or  cleanup  costs  of  any  claimant  were 
caused  solely  by  such  claimant's  negligence 
or  willful  act. 

(e)  Interest.— (1)  The  owner  or  operator 
of  a  vessel  or  a  facility,  and  the  fund,  shall 
be  liable  to  any  claimant  for  Interest  on  any 
amount  paid  to  such  claimant  by  such 
owner,  operator,  or  fund  under  subsection 
(a) .  (b) .  or  (c) .  Such  Interest  shall  cover  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  upon  which 
the  claim  presented  and  ending  on  the  date 
upon  which  the  claim  was  paid.  Such  Inter- 
est shall  not  cover  any  period  bpglnnine; 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, or  the  fund  offers  to  the  claimant  an 
amount  equal  to  or  greiter  than  the  amount 
finally  paid  In  satisfaction  of  the  claim  and 
ending  on  the  date  upon  v.-hlch  the  claimant 
accepts  such  offer.  If  the  owner,  operator, 
or  the  fund,  within  60  days  of  the  date  upon 
which  the  claim  was  presented,  offers  to  the 
claimant  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  finally  paid  in  satisfaction  of 
the  claim,  the  owner,  operator,  or  the  fund 
shall  be  liable  for  Interest  only  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  claimant  to  the  date  upon  which  pay- 
ment Is  made  to  the  claimant. 

(2)  The  Interest  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  calculated  by  the  Secretary  as 
the  average  of  the  highest  rate  for  com- 
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merclal  and  finance  company  paper  of  ma- 
turities of  180  days  or  less,  obtaining  on  each 
of  the  days  for  which  interest  must  be  paid. 
Sec  6.  Recoverable  Damages. 

Damages  may  be  recovered  under  this  Act 
for  each  of  the  following  Items  of  loss: 

(1)  The  value  of  any  loss,  at  the  time  such 
loss  is  Incurred,  with  respect  to  any  real  or 
personal  property  damaged  or  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(2)  (A)  The  cost  of  restoring,  repairing  or 
replacing  any  real  or  personal  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  discharge  of 

oil; 

(B)  any  income  necessarily  lost  during  the 
time  such  property  is  being  restored,  repaired, 
or  replaced;  and 

(C)  any  reduction  In  the  value  of  such 
property  thereafter,  by  comparison  with  its 
value  prior  to  such  discharge. 

(3)  Any  loss  of  Income  or  Impairment  of 
earning  capacity  resulting  from  any  dam- 
age to  or  destruction  of  real  or  personal 
property,  including  natural  resources,  as  a 
result  of  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(4)  Any  loss  of  tax.  royalty,  rental,  or  net 
profits  share  revenue  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  or  local  government,  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  1  year,  resulting 
from  a  discharge  of  oil. 

Sec  7.  Subrogation. 

(a)  General. — Any  person  or  Government 
entity.  Including  the  fund,  who  shall  pay 
compensation  to  any  claimant  for  damages 
or  cleanup  costs  resulting  from  a  discharge 
of  oil,  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights, 
claims,  and  causes  of  action  such  claimant 
has  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

(b)  Action  To  Recover. — Upon  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  may 
commence  an  action  on  behalf  of  the  fund 
to  recover  any  compensation  paid  by  the 
fund  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  an  action 
may  be  commenced  aealnst  any  owner  or 
operator,  or  acalnst  any  other  person  or 
government  entity  who  Is  liable,  pursuant  to 
any  law.  to  the  compensated  cialniant  or  to 
the  fund,  for  the  damages  for  which  the 
compensation  was  paid. 

Sec  8.  Claims  Procedures. 

(a)  In  General. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
regulations  for  the  filing,  processing,  settle- 
ment, and  adjudication  of  claims  for  dam- 
ages and  cleanup  costs  resulting  from  a  dis- 
charge of  oil. 

^b^  Notification. —  (1)  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary receives  a  claim  from  anv  claimant 
he  .shall  notify  the  owner  and  rperator  of 
eny  facilltv  or  vessel  Involved.  Such  owner 
or  operator  may,  within  10  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notification,  deny  the 
allegation  of  damages  .^et  forth  In  such 
claim,  or  deny  liability  for  damages  for  any 
reason  set  forth  In  section  5(d)  (1) . 

(2)  Anv  denial  made  pursiiant  to  para- 
graph (1)  .shall  be  adludl'-ated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subjection   (f) . 

(c^  Pubitcation  of  Procedurfs. — (1)  If 
a  denial  Is  not  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  owner  and  operator  (or  .such 
owner'.s  or  operator's  Insurer  or  Guarantor) 
shall  advertise.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  bv  the  Secretary  and  In 
anv  area  where  damages  may  occur  or 
cleanup  costs  may  be  incurred  the  proce- 
dures under  which  claims  may  be  presented 
tc  «-uch  owner,  operator,  insurer,  or  guaran- 
tor. The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  text 
of  .such  advertisement,  in  abbreviated  form 
if  necessary.  In  the  Federal  Register.  If  any 
per'^on  falls  to  make  any  advertisement  so 
required,  the  Secretary  shall  do  so.  and  .such 
owner,  operator.  Insurer,  or  guarantor  shall 
pay  the  costs  of  svich  advertisement. 

(2)  If  a  denial  Is  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(1).  the  Secretary  shall  adver- 
tise and  publish  procedures  under  which 
claims  may  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  for 
payment  by  the  fund. 
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(3)  Any  advertisement  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  commence  no  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  notification  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  and  shall 
continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  30 
days.  Such  advertisement  shall  be  repeated 
thereafter  In  such  modified  form  as  may  be 
necessary,  biit  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  calendar  quarter  for  a  total  period  of  5 
years. 

(d)  Presentation. —  (1)  Any  claim  pre- 
sented— 

(A)  to  any  person  under  paragraph  (3): 
or 

(B)  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  from 
the  fund  under  paragraph  (4) , 

shall  be  presented  within  1  year  after  the 
date  the  cleanup  costs  were  incurred  or  the 
date  of  discovery  of  any  damages  for  which 
such  claim  is  made,  except  that  no  such 
claim  may  he  presented  after  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  advertising  was  commenced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c) . 

(2)  All  of  the  damage  and  cleanup  cost 
claims  of  a  single  person  that  arise  from  one 
incident  shall  be  presented  to  the  Secretary 
shall  be  presented  in  one  form,  which  may 
be  amended  to  Include  new  claims  as  they 
are  discovered.  Damages  or  cleanup  costs 
which  are  known,  or  reasonably  should  be 
known,  and  which  are  not  Included  In  the 
claim  at  the  time  compensation  is  made, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) , 
all  claims  shall  be  presented — 

(A)  to  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  ves- 
sel or  facility  involved:  or 

(B)  to  such  owner's  or  operator's  Insurer 
or  guarantor. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  claim  has  been  pre- 
sented pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
promptly  notify  the  claimant  of  such  claim- 
ant's rights  under  this  Act  and  notify  the 
Secretary  of  receipt  of  such  claim. 

(4)  Any  claim  which  has  heen  presented 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(1)  may  he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
payment  from  the  fund,  If  such  person — 

(A)  has  not  accepted  liability  for  such 
claim  for  any  such  reason: 

(B)  submits  to  the  claimant  a  written 
offer  for  settlement  of  the  claim,  which  the 
claimant  rejects  for  any  reason;  or 

(C)  has  not  settled  such  claim  by  agree- 
ment with  the  claimant  within  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  claim  was  presented, 
or  advertising  was  commenced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c).  whichever  Is  later. 

In  the  case  of  a  claim  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  any  person  under  paragraph  (3) 
and  which  may  be  presented  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph,  such  person  shall, 
within  2  days  after  a  request  by  the  claim- 
ant, transmit  such  claim  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary together  with  such  other  supporting 
documents  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe.  Any  such  claim  shall  be 
deemed  presented  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment bv  the  fund. 

(e)  Claims  Administration. — ^The  Secre- 
tary may  use  the  facilities  and  services  of 
private  insiu-ance  and  claims  adjusting  or- 
ganizations in  administering  this  section  and 
may  contract  to  pay  compensation  for  such 
facilities  and  services.  A  payment  to  a  claim- 
ant for  single  claim  In  excess  of  $100,000.  or 
two  or  more  claims  aggregating  in  excess  of 
S200.000.  shall  be  first  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. "* 

(f)  Dispute  Settlement. — If  any  of  the 
following  matters  are  in  dispute,  such  dis- 
pute shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
who  shall  cause  such  matter  to  be  adjudi- 
cated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section : 

(1)  Upon  the  petition  of  a  claimant.  In 
the  ca,se  of  a  claim  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Secretary  for  payment  by  the  fund, 
and  in  which  the  Secretary — 


(A)  has,  for  any  reason,  denied  liability 
for  such  claim:  or 

(B)  has  not  settled  such  claim  by  agree- 
ment with  such  claimant  within  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which — 

(1)  such  claim  was  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or 

(li)  advertising  was  commenced  pursuant 
to  suhsection   (c).  whichever  date  is  later. 

(2)  Upon  the  petition  of  an  owner  and  op- 
erator (or  such  owner's  or  operator  insurer 
or  guarantor)  who  is  or  may  be  liable  for 
damages  or  cleanup  costs  under  this  Act — 

(A)  any  denial  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b) (i);  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  any  payment,  or  pro- 
posed payment,  by  the  fund  which  may  be 
recovered  from  such  owner,  operator,  insurer 
or  gviarantor. 

(g)  Hearings. — (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
promptly  refer  any  matter  submitted  for 
adjudication  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  to 
an  administrative  law  Judge.  Such  Judge  shall 
promptly  adjudicate  the  ca.se  and  render  a 
decision  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  For  pvuposes  of  any  hearing  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  administra- 
tive law  Judge  shall  have  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  s\ibpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  records,  and  other  evidence  rel- 
ative or  pertinent  to  the  issues  presented 
for  determination,     .y 

(3)  A  hearing  conducted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  conducted  within  the  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  within  which 
the  matter  in  dispute  occurred,  or.  if  such 
matter  occurred  within  two  or  more  such 
districts,  in  any  of  the  affected  districts  or. 
If  such  matter  in  dispute  occurred  outside 
any  district.  In  the  nearest  such  district. 

(h)  Dispersal. — Upon  a  decision  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  under  subsection  (g) , 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
petition  for  Judicial  review,  any  amount  to 
be  paid  from  the  fund  shall  be  certified  to 
the  fund  by  such  Judge.  The  fund  shall 
promptly  disburse  such  amount.  A  decision 
rendered  under  subsection  (g)  shall  not  be 
reviewable  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec  9.  Financial  Responsibility. 

(a)  Evidence. — ^Financial  responsibility 
may  be  established  by  any  one.  or  any  com- 
bination, of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  An  insurance  policy. 

(2)  A  guarantee. 

(3)  A  surety  bond. 

(4)  Qualification  as  a  self-insurer. 

Any  bond  filed  shall  be  Issued  by  a  bonding 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  any 
State. 

(b)  Vessels. — (1)  The  owner  or  operator 
of  any  vessel  over  300  gross  tons  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  maximum  amount  of  liability  ap- 
plicable to  that  vessel  under  section  5(a). 
The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  such  owner  or 
operator  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section have  been  compiled  with. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  the  clearance  required  by  section  4197 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(46  U.S.C.  91)  to  any  vessel  subject  to  this 
subsection,  which  does  not  have  a  valid  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  him,  shall — 

(A)  deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  In  the 
United  States  or  navigable  waters;  and 

(B)  detain  at  the  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  It  Is  about  to  de- 
part for  any  other  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States, 

any  vessel  subject  to  this  subsection  which, 
upon  request,  does  not  produce  a  valid  cer- 
tificate of  compliance  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
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(c)  Facilities. — The 
each  facility  shall  establli  h 
In  accordance  with  regulat 
by  the  Secretary,  evidence  o 
slblUty  sufficient   to   satls|y 
amount  of  liability 
clUty  under  section  5(b) 

(d)  Direct  Action. — Any 
Act  may  be  asserted  direct!  y 
surer  or  guarantor  of  an 
tor's  liability  under  this 
any  such  claim,  any  Insun  r 

(1)  shall  be  entitled  to 
and  defenses  which  would 
owner  or  operator  under 

(2)  but  shall   not   be 
any  other  defense  which  he 
entitled  to  Invoke  In  pre 
the  owner  or  operator  a 

(e)  Preemption. — No 
a  facility  or  vessel  who 
tains  evidence  of  financial 
accordance  with  this  section 
under  any  State  law.  rule, 
establish  any  other  evldenc  s 
sponslblllty  In  connection 
the   discharge   of  oil   from 
vessel.  Evidence  of  cc 
nanclal   responsibility 
section  shall  be  accepted 
of  any  other  requirement  of 
slbillty  Imposed  by  such 
with  liability  for  the 
such  facility  or  vessel. 
Sec.  10.  Trustee  of  Natitra  , 

The  Secretary,  or  the 
atlve  of  any  State,  shall 
the  public  as  trustee  of  the 
to  recover  for  damages  to. 
of,  such  re'sources.  Sums 
used  to  restore,  rehabilitate 
equivalent  of  such  natural 
appropriate  agencies  of  the 
ment.  or  such  State. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidated  Action  3 

(a)  Actions  by  Attorne-s 
Attorney  General  may  act 
group  of  damaged  persons  t 
termlnes  would  be  more 
sented  as  a  group  in  the 
under  this  Act.  Sums  recove 
tributed  to  the  members  of 

(b)  Other    Actions. — If, 
after  the  date  of  a  discharge 
torney  General  falls  to  act 
group  the  members  of  which 
to  compensation  under  this 
ber  of  such  group  may 
dated   action   to   recover   su*h 
behalf  of  such  group.  Fallui  e 
ney  General  to  act  In 
subsection   shall    have    no 
action  maintained  under  this 

(c)  Notice. — If  the  numbe 
any   such    group    exceeds    1, 
notice  of  the  action  In  the 
and  In  local  newspapers  ser. 
whlch  the  damaged  persons 
deemed  sufficient  to  fulfill  I 
for  public  notice  established 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Sec.  12.  Foreign  Claims. 

Claims  for  compensation 
cleanup  costs  may  be  made  u 
any  citizen  of  a  forei;?n  na  . 
foreign  nation  if  such  dams  g 
costs  resulted  from  a 
natlng  from — 

(Da  facility  located  In  thi 
or  subject  to  the  Jurlsdlctlor 
States;  or 

(2)    a  vessel  Incident  occu: 
subject   to   the   Jurisdiction 
States. 

Sec.   13.  Judicial  Review. 

(a)     General. — Any    persoji 
legal  wrong  or  who  Is 
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aggrieved  by  any  decision  of  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  under  section  8(g)  may,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  such  decision,  petition  for  Judicial 
review  of  such  decision  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
damage  occurred  or  cleanup  costs  were  in- 
curred, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Attorneys  Fees. — In  any  case  in  which 

( 1 )  the  person  responsible  for  the  discharge 
cf  oil.  or  (2)  the  fund  seeks  Judicial  review 
under  this  section,  attorneys'  fees  and  court 
costs  shall  be  awarded  to  the  claimant  if  the 
decision  of  the  administrative  law  judge  is 
affirmed. 

Sec.  14.  Jurisdiction  and  Venue. 

(a)  Jurisdiction. — Except  as  provided  In 
section  13,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over 
all  controversies  arising  under  this  Act,  with- 
out regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or 
the  amount  in  controversy, 

(b)  Ventie. — Venue  shall  He  in  any  Judicial 
district  (1)  wherein  the  cleanup  costs  were 
Incurred  or  the  damage  complained  of  oc- 
curred, or,  If  such  costs  were  Incurred  or 
such  damage  occurred  outside  of  any  district, 
in  the  nearest  district,  or  (2)  wherein  the 
defendant  resides,  may  be  found,  or  has  its 
principal  office.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  fund  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec.  15.  Public  Access  to  Information. 

(a)  General. — Copies  of  any  communica- 
tion, document,  report,  or  information  trans- 
mitted between  any  official  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  any  person  concerning  lia- 
bility and  compensation  for  damages  or 
cleanup  costs  resulting  from  a  discharge  of 
oil  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  for 
inspection,  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  upon  identifiable  request,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproduction  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  Release. — Nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  re- 
lease of  any  information  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  which  is  other- 
wise protected  by  law  from  disclosure  to  the 
public. 

Sec.  16.  Annual  Report  by  Secretary. 

Within  6  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  ( 1 )  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  fund  during  such  fiscal  year  and  (2) 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legis- 
lative authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  fund  and  the 
administration  of  the  liability  provisions 
under  this  Act, 

Sec.  17.  Relationship  to  Other  Law. 

(a)  State  Law. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
section  9(e),  this  title  shaU  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  preempt  the  field  of  liability  or  to 
preclude  any  State  from  imposing  additional 
requirements  or  liability  for  damages  and 
cleanup  costs,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
State,  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oil. 

(2)  Any  person  who  receives  compensation 
for  damages  or  cleanup  costs  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  precluded  from  recovering  com- 
pensation for  the  same  damages  or  cleanup 
costs  pursuant  to  any  State  law.  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  for  damages  pur- 
suant to  any  State  law  shall  be  precluded 
from  receiving  compensation  for  the  same 
damages  or  cleanup  costs  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Federal  Law. — In  the  case  of  conflict 
or  Inconsistency,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  supersede  all  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law. 

Sec.  18.  Conforming  Amendments. 

(a)  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act. — The  Art 
of  November  17,  1973  (87  Stat.  586),  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act,  is 
amended  as  follows: 


(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence,  (A)  by 
ln,serting  after  the  words  "any  area"  the 
words  "in  the  State  of  Alaska";  (B)  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "any  activities"  the 
words  "related  to  the  Trans-Alaska  Oil  Pipe- 
line"; and  (C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
sub.sectlon  the  following  new  sentence :  "ThU 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  cleanup  costs 
covered  by  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Liabil- 
ity and  Compensation  Act  of  1977.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

( b )  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act. — 
Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February  5,  1974  (88 
Stat.  10),  the  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas 
Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  17.  The  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1977  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  actions  taken  under 
section  5  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. — Section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  replac- 
ing the  period  following  clause  (14)  thereof 
with  a  semicolon  and  adding  a  new  clause 
(15)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  "person  in  charge'  means  the  indi- 
vidual having  immediate  operational  respon- 
sibility.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  (A)  deleting  the  comma  after 
the  words  "contiguous  zone"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "or  from  an  arti- 
ficial inland  or  fixed  structure  operating  \m- 
der  authority  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,"  and  (B)  adding  after  the  word 
"vessel,"  the  words  "artificial  Island  or  fixed 
structure,". 

(3)  Clause  (II)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "of  this  section"  the  words  "or'  the 
fund  established  under  section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional on  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1977,  as  appropriate,". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
all  after  the  words  "Incurred  under  this  sub- 
section" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be  reimbursed  from  the  fund  established  un- 
der subsection  (k)  of  this  section  or  the  fund 
established  under  section  4  of  the  National 
Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act  of  1977,  as  appropriate.  Any  expense  in- 
curred thereunder  for  which  reimbursement 
may  be  had  from  the  fund  established  under 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section  shall  be  vecov- 
erable  from  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  ves- 
sel in  accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section.". 

(5)  Subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  (l),and  (o) 
are  amended  by  in.sertlng  after  the  word  "oil " 
wherever  it  appears  the  words  "(other  than 
oil  as  defined  in  section  3(16)  of  the  National 
Oil  Pollution  Llabilitv  and  Compensation  Act 
of  1977)". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended.  In  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  the  word  "vessel"  and  by  adding 
immediately  thereafter  "or  against  any  in- 
surer or  guarantor  of  an  owner's  or  operator's 
liability  under  the  National  Oil  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1977". 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended,  by  insert- 
ing in  the  last  sentence,  after  the  word 
"party"  the  words  "or  against  any  insurer  or 
guarantor  of  an  owner's  or  operator's  liability 
under  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Llabiitty 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1977". 

(8)  Subsection  (k)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(k)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  revolving  fund  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  not  to  exceed  $35,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c),  (d),  (I),  and  (1)  of  this  section  respect- 
ing discharges  or  imminent  discharges  of  oil 
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and  hazardous  substances.  Any  other  funds 
received  by  the  United  States  under  this 
section  respecting  such  discharges  shall  also 
be  deposited  in  this  fund  for  these  purposes. 
All  sums  appropriated  to,  or  deposited  in, 
the  fund  shall  remain  available  until,  ex- 
pended.". 

(9)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"respecting  discharges  or  imminent  dis- 
charges of  oil.". 

1 10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (p)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Any  vessel 
over  300  gross  tons,  including  any  barge  of 
equivalent  size,  but  not  including  any  barge 
that  is  not  self-propelled  and  that  does  not 
carry  oil  or  hazardous  substances  as  cargo  or 
fuel,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Any  non-self-propelled  barge  over  300  gross 
tons  that  carries  oil  (other  than  oil  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(16)  of  the  National  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of 
1977)  or  hazardous  substance,". 

(11)  Sxibsectlon  (p)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "vessel"  or  "vessels",  wherever 
they  appear,  and  inserting  in  lieu  theerof 
"barge''  or  "barges",  respectively. 

(d)  Deepwater  Port  Act. — ^The  Deep  water 
Port  Act  of  1974  ((Public  Law  93-627),  88 
Stat.  2126)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  4(c)(1)  strike  "section  18 
(1)  of  this  Act;",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  9  of  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Lla- 
bilitv  and   Compensation  Act  of   1977";". 

(2)  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (j).  (1),  (n) .  and  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (m)  of  .section  18  are  deleted. 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
18  is  amended  by  striking  "Deepwater  Port 
Liability  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section.",  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fund  established  under  section 
4  of  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and 
Compensation  Act  of  1977.". 

(4)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  18  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  interpreted 
to  preclude  any  State  from  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements,  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  OH  Pollution 
Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1977,  for 
any  discharge  of  oil  from  a  deepwater  port  or 
a  vessel  within  any  safety  zone.". 

(5)  Subsections  (c),  (k),  and  (m)  of  sec- 
tion 18  are  redesignated  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
respectively,  and  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (m)  are  redesignated  (1),  (2), 
and  (3) .  respectively. 

Sec.    19.   Authorization   of   Appropriations. 

(a)  Secretary. — There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978:  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1979;  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1980. 

(b)  The  Fund. — There  are  also  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  from  time  to 
time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  encourage,  de- 
velop, and  attain  an  air  transportation 
system  which  relies  on  competitive  mar- 
ket forces  to  determine  the  variety,  qual- 
ity, and  price  of  air  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
AiK  transportation  regulatory  reform  act  of 

1977 

Mr,   CANNON.   Mr.  President,   I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "The 


Air  Transportation  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1977,"  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  a 
framework  for  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  regulatory  system  which  regulates 
the  Nation's  domestic  airlines.  It  is  de- 
signed to  change  the  direction  of  regula- 
tion rather  than  abolish  it.  The  intent 
of  this  bill  is  to  revitalize  the  airline  in- 
dustry with  competition  so  as  to  make 
it  reasonably  profitable  and  efficient 
which  will  make  the  system  more  respon- 
sive to  the  public's  need  for  a  variety  of 
air  transport  services  at  reasonable  fares. 

Our  airline  system  today  is  showing 
all  the  signs  of  incipient  failing  health. 
Poor  earnings  over  the  years,  wasteful 
service  competition,  rigid  price  regulation 
and  restrictive  entry  policies  have 
created  an  airline  system  which  basically 
provides  good  service — but  often  wasteful 
service,  without  returning  a  fair  profit 
to  the  airline  companies  themselves  and 
service  in  many  instances  which  is  ex- 
cessively priced.  If  the  current  regulatory 
pattern  continues — one  founded  38  years 
ago  when  the  industry  was  struggling  to 
get  onto  its  feet — my  fear  is  that  our  air- 
line system  will  go  the  way  of  the  rail- 
road industry  with  enormous  Federal 
bailouts  required  and  finally  Government 
ownership. 

Fortunately,  there  is  stUl  time  to  take 
remedial  action.  The  cornerstone  of  this 
bill  is  to  encourage  and  promote  effi- 
ciency rather  than  waste.  The  keys  to 
efficiency  are  pricing  freedom  without 
the  rigidities  of  CAB  control  and  the  op- 
portunity for  new  entry  which  will  pro- 
mote competition,  increase  efficiency  and 
hopefully  provide  the  public  with  serv- 
ice alternatives  containing  an  array  of 
services  at  prices  reflecting  the  quality 
of  service. 

The  bill  is  the  product  of  weeks  of 
hearings  my  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
held  last  year  and  is  similar  to  S.  3830,  a 
bill  I  introduced  last  September  on  the 
issue  of  regulatory  reform  in  air  trans- 
portation and  reflects  my  best  present 
judgment  on  where  the  system  should  be 
directed  in  the  future. 

In  reviewing  this  legislation,  I  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  one  area  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  regulatory 
reform  debate  is  the  future  of  airline 
service  to  small  communities.  While  the 
bill  does  not  appear  to  deal  with  the 
problem  specifically,  we  will  develop 
specific  provisions  on  this  issue  follow- 
ing hearings  I  plan  to  hold  beginning 
March  21. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  bill,  my 
views  are  not  cast  in  stone,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  explore  with  Government 
leaders,  with  industry,  and  with  members 
of  the  public  whether  this  bill  is  the  best 
available  vehicle  to  reform  the  regulatory 
system  which  governs  our  domestic  air- 
lines system.  I  think  our  hearings  in 
March  will  provide  an  appropriate  forum 
which  will  prepare  the  subcommittee  for 
developing  a  final  bill  this  spring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


s.  689 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative/!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Air  Transportation 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1977". 

amendments  to  federal  aviation  act  of  1958 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  wher- 
ever in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  provision, 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 

TABLE     OF     contents 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  contents  for  titles  I, 
IV,  VIII  and  X  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TITLE    I— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.   101.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  102.  Declaration  of  policy:  The  Board. 

"(a)  Interstate  and  overseas  air  transpor- 
tation. 

'•(b)   Foreign  air  transportation. 
"Sec.  103.  Declaration  of  policy:  The  Admin- 
istrator. 
"Sec.  104.  Public  right  of  transit. 
"Sec.  105.  Federal  preemption. 
"TITLE    IV— AIR    CARRIER    ECONOMIC 
REGULATION 
401.  Certificates  Issued  by  the  Board. 
Certificates  or  exemption  required. 
Application  for  certificate. 
Notice  of  application. 
Issuance  of  certificate. 
Terms  and  conditions  of  certificate. 
Effective  date  and  duration  of  certlfi- 


"Sec. 

■•(a) 

"(b) 

"(c) 

"(d) 

"(e) 

"(f) 
cate. 

"(g)   Continuing  requirements,  suspension 
or  revocation. 

"(h)   Transfer  of  certificate  prohibited. 

"(i)   Certain  rights  not  conferred  by  cer- 
tificate. 

"  ( J )   Termination  or  suspension  of  service. 

"(k)   Compliance  with  labor  legislation. 

'■  ( 1)   Requirement  as  to  carriage  of  mall. 

'  ( m)   Application  for  new  mall  service. 

"(n)   Insurance  and  bonding. 

"Sec.  402.  Permits  to  foreign  air  carriers. 

"(a)  Permit  required. 

"(b)  Issuance  of  permit. 

"(c)  Application  for  permit. 

"(d)  Notice  of  application. 

"(e)  Terms  and  conditions  of  permit. 

"(f)     Authority    to    modify,    suspend,    or 
revoke. 

"(g)  Transfer  of  permit. 

"Sec.  403.  Tariffs  of  air  carriers, 

"(a)  Filing  of  tariffs  required, 

"(b)    Observance  of  tariffs;   rebating  pro- 
hibited. 

"(c)  Notice  of  tariff  changes. 

"(d)     Piling    of    divisions    of    rates    and 
charges  required. 

"Sec.  404.  Rates  for  carriage  of  persons  and 
projjerty. 

"  ( a )  Carrier's  duty  to  provide  service,  rates, 
and  divisions. 

"(b)  Discrimination. 

"Sec.  405.  Transportation  of  mall. 

"(a)  Postal  rules  and  regulations. 

"(b)  Mall  schedules. 

"(c)  Maximum  mail  load. 

"(d)  Tender  of  mail. 

"(e)  Foreign  postal  arrangement. 

"(f)    Transportation  of  foreign  mail. 

"(g)     Evidence    of    performance    of    mail 
service. 

"(h)  Emergency  mail  service. 

"(1)   Experimental  airmail  service. 

"(J)  Free  travel  for  postal  employees. 

"Sec.  406.  Rates  for  transportation  of  mall. 

"(a)  Authority  to  fix  rates. 

"(b)  Ratemaklng  elements. 

"(c)  Payment. 

"(d)  Treatment  of  proceeds  of  disposition 
of  certain  property. 
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accour  ts 


ax  d 


"(e)  Statement  of 

carrier. 

"(f)  Weighing  of  mall 
"(g)  Availability  of  a. . 
■•(h)  Payments  to  foreign  „ 
"Sec.  407.  Accounts,  recorqs 
"(a)  Piling  of  reports. 
"(b)   Disclosure  of  stock 
"(c)  Disclosure  of  stock 

fleer  or  director. 

"(d)  FV>rm  of  accounts. 

"(e)  Inspection  of       

"Sec.  408.  Consolidation, 

qulsltlon  of  control, 
"(a)  Filing  required. 
"(b)  Power  of  the  Attorney 
"(c)  Certlflcates. 
"(d)  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  409.  Repealed. 
"Sec.  410.  Loans  and 
"Sec.  411.  Methods  of 
"Sec.  412.  Pooling  and    _ 

in  foreign  air  transportatlo 
"(a)    Piling  of  agreement 

transportation  required. 
"(b)  Approval  by  Board. 
"Sec.  413.  Form  of  contro 
"Sec.  414.  Legal  restraints 
"Sec.  415.  Inquiry  into  air 

ment. 

"Sec.  416.  Classification 

carriers. 

"(a)   Classiflcatlon. 

"(b)   Exemptions. 

"Sec.  417.  Special     operat 

tlons. 

"(a)   Authority  of  Board 
"(b)  Terms  of  authorization 
"(c)   Procedure. 
"TITLE  VIII — OTHER 

AGENCIES 
"Sec.  801.  The  Departmen ; 
"Sec.  802.  Weather  Bureau 

"TITLE  X 
"Sec.  1001.  Conduct  of  .  _ 
"Sec.  1002.  Complaints  'to 

tlons  by  the  Administrator 
"(a)  Piling  of  complaints 
"(b)   Investigations   on 

ministrator  or  Board. 
"(c)  Entry  of  orders  for 

Act. 

"(d)   Power  to  prescribe 
"(e)   Standards  for  Board 
"(f)  Removal  of 

air  transportation. 
"(g)   Suspension  of  rates 
"(h)   Power  to  prescribe 
"(1)   Power  to  establish 

portatlon  service, 
"(j)   Suspension  and  .. 

foreign  air  transportation. 
"Sec.  1003.  Joint  boards, 
"(a)   Designation  of  board!3 
"/b)   Through  service  and 
"(c)   Jurisdiction  of  boards 
"(d)   Power  of  boards. 
"(e)   Judicial  enforcement 
"Sec.  1004.  Evidence, 
"(a)   Power  to  take  evldenc( 
"(b)   Power  to  issue  subpen  i 
"(c)   Enforcement  of  subpe  I 
"(d)   Contempt. 
"(e)   Deposition. 
"(f)   Method  of  taking 
"(g)   Foreign  depositions 
"(h)  Pees. 

"Sec.  1005.  Orders,  notices 
"(a)   Efifectlve  date  of 
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air  carriers. 
,  and  reports. 
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and  property, 
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General. 
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orders. 
"(b) 


ord  Ts; 


Designation  of  agent  fbr  service 
"(c)   Other  methods  of  servi  :e 
"(d)   Suspension  or  modification  of  order. 
"(e)   Compliance  with  orde-  required. 
"(f)  Form  and  service  of  o|-ders. 
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"Sec.  1006.  Judicial  review  of  orders. 

"(a)  Orders  of  Board  and  Administrator 
subject  to  review. 

"(b)   Venue. 

"(c)  Notice  to  Board  or  Administrator;  fil- 
ing of  transcript. 

"(d)   Power  of  Court. 

"(e)   Findings  of  fact  conclusive. 

"(f)    Certification  of  certiorari. 

"Sec.  1007.  Judicial  enforcement. 

"(a)   Jurisdiction  of  court. 

"(b)   Application  for  enforcement. 

•Sec.  1008.  Participation  in  court  proceed- 
ings. 

"Sec.  1009.  Joinder  of  parties. 

"Sec.  1010.  Procedures  for  title  IV  applica- 
tions.". 

DEPlNmONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (35)  and 
(36): 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (13) 
through  (32),  (33),  and  (34),  and  (37)  and 
(38)  as  paragraphs  (15)  through  (34),  (36) 
and  (37),  and  (38)  and  (39),  respectively; 
and 

(c)  by  Inserting  in  the  appropriate  places 
the  following  new  paragraplis : 

'•(13)  'Charter  air  transportation'  means 
charter  trips,  including  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips  combining  air  transportation  and  land 
arrangements,  advance  booking  charter  trips 
whereby  air  transportation  is  sold  on  an  ad- 
vance purchase  basis,  and  other  charter  trips 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board." 

"(14)  'Charter  trip'  means  air  transporta- 
tion performed  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  in  which  the  entire  capacity 
of  an  aircraft  has  been  engaged  for  the  move- 
ment of  persons,  property,  or  mail  by  one  or 
more  persons,  each  of  whom  has  engaged  a 
substantial  portion  of  .such  capacity.  Board 
regulations  shall  not  restrict  the  marketabil- 
ity, flexibility,  accessibility  or  variety  of  char- 
ter trips  except  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
shall  in  no  event  be  more  restrictive  than 
those  regulations  regarding  charter  air 
transportation  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision. 

"(35)  'Scheduled  air  transportation' 
means  flights  in  regular  route  service  which 
are  not  charter  trips.". 

declaration   of  policy 
Sec.  5.  Section  102  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"declaration  of  policy:   the  board 
••Interstate  and  Overseas  Air  Transportation 

•'Sec.  102.  (a)  In  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  its  powers  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  Interstate  and  over- 
seas air  transportation,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider the  following,  among  other  things,  as 
being  In  the  public  interest,  and  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience  and  necessity: 

"(1)  The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  air 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  public,  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"(2)  The  encouraeement.  development  and 
attainment  of  an  air  transportation  system 
which  relies  on  competitive  market  forces  to 
determine  the  variety,  quality,  and  price  of 
air  services. 

"(3)  Reliance  on  actual  and  potential  com- 
petition to  provide  a  variety  of  efficient  and 
innovative  low-cost  transportation  services. 

"(4)   The  encouragement  of  new  carriers: 

"(5)  The  provision  of  a  variety  of  ade- 
quate, economic,  and  low-cost  services  by  air 
carriers  without  unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices. 

'•(6)  The  promotion  of  safety  in  air  com- 
merce. 
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••Foreign  Air  Transportation 
••(b)  In  the  exercise  and  performance  of 
its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  foreign  air  transportation,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  following,  among 
other  things,  as  being  in  the  public  interest, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity: 

"(1)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  an  air-transportation  system  properly 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of 
the  national  defense. 

"(2)  The  regulation  of  air  transportation 
in  such  manner  as  to  recognize  and  preserve 
the  Inherent  advantages  of,  assure  the  high- 
est degree  of  safety  in,  and  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  in,  such  transportation, 
and  to  Improve  the  relations  between,  and 
coordinate  transportation  by  air  carriers. 

"(3)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  econom- 
ical, and  efficient  service  by  air  carriers  at 
reasonable  charges,  without  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, undue  preferences  or  advantages,  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices. 
••(4)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air- 
transportation  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  of  the  national  defense. 

"(5)  The  promotion  of  safety  in  air  com- 
merce. 

"(6)  The  promotion,  encouragement,  and 
development  of  civil  aeronautics.". 
federal  preemption 
Sec.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"federal  preemption 
"Sec.  105.  No  State  including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  political  subdivision  of  a  state,  or  po- 
litical agency  of  two  or  more  states,  shall 
enact  any  law,  regulation,  or  standard  relat- 
ing to  rates,  routes,  services,  or  other  matters 
regulated  by  the  Board  in  interstate,  over- 
seas or  foreign  air  transportation  or  the 
transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  authority  of  any  state  or  political  subdi- 
vision over  intrastate  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  carriers." 

certificate   or  exemption  required 
Sec.  7.  Subsection  401(a)    of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Certificate  or  Exemption  Required 
•'(a)  (1)  No  air  carrier  shall  engage  in  any 
air  transportation  unless  there  is  in  force  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  Board  authorizing 
such  air  carrier  to  engage  in  such  air  trans- 
portation or  \inless  under  another  provision 
of  this  Act  such  air  carrier  is  exempted  from 
obtaining  a  certificate. 

"(2)  An  air  carrier  holding  or  applying  for 
any  certificate  under  this  Act  or  exempted 
from  any  provision  of  this  Act  may  hold  or 
apply  for  any  additional  certificate  or  exemp- 
tion under  this  Act. 

notice   of  application 
Sec.   8.   Subsection  401(c)    of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Notice  of  Application 
"(c)(1)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  to  engage  in  interstate 
or  overseas  air  transportation,  the  Board 
shall  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  public  by 
posting  a  notice  of  such  application  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  and  to 
such  other  persons  as  the  Board  may  by  reg- 
ulation determine.  Any  interested  person 
may  file  with  the  Board  a  written  protest  or 
memorandum  of  opposition  to  or  in  support 
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of  the  issuance  of  a  certificate.  The  Board 
shall  dispose  of  such  application  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
1010  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  application  for 
a  certificate  to  engage  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, the  Board  shall  give  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  public  by  posting  a  notice  of 
such  application  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  and  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  determine. 
Any  interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  opposi- 
tion to  or  in  support  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
certificate.  Such  application  shall  be  set  for 
a  public  hearing,  and  the  Board  shall  dis- 
pose of  such  application  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible.". 

entry 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  401(d)   of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
'•Issuance  of  Certificate  for  Scheduled  Pas- 
senger  Service 

••(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  certificate  to  engage  in  scheduled  inter- 
state or  overseas  passenger  air  transporta- 
tion, the  Board  shall  issue  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  (or, 
In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  tempo- 
rary certificate,  for  such  periods  as  the  Board 
may  specify)  if  it  finds  that  the  applicant 
Is  fit,  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform 
such  transportation,  and  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
under, unless  the  Board  finds  that  such 
transportation  is  not  consistent  with  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity. 

"Issuance  of  Certificate  for  Foreign  Air 
Transportation 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, the  Board  shall  issue  a  certificate 
authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application 
(or,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  tem- 
porary certificate,  for  such  periods  as  the 
Board  may  specify)  if  it  finds  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  fit,  willing,  and  able  properly  to 
perform  such  transportation,  and  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  Board 
hereunder,  and  that  such  transportation  is 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity; otherwise  such  application  shall  be 
denied. 

"Issuance  of  Certificate  for  Charter 
Passenger  Service 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  in  charter  interstate  or 
overseas  passenger  air  transportation,  the 
Board  shall  issue  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  (or.  In  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate, for  such  periods  as  the  Board  may 
specify)  if  it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  such 
transportation,  and  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations 
and  requirements  of  the  Board  hereunder, 
ur.less  the  Board  finds  that  such  transporta- 
tion is  not  consistent  with  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 
'•Issuance  of  Certificate  for  All-Cargo  Service 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate  to  engage  in  inter.3tate  or  overseas 
all-cargo  air  transportation,  the  Board  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

"(A)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  thi.':  para- 
graph but  before  January  1,  1979.  the  Board 
shall  issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof  (or,  in  the  case  of  an 
application  for  a  temporary  certificate,  for 


such  periods  as  the  Board  may  specify)  if  it 
finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and 
able  properly  to  perform  such  transportation, 
and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements 
of  the  Board  hereunder,  unless  the  Board 
finds  that  such  transportaion  is  not  consist- 
ent with  tlie  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity; and 

"(B)  Beginnmg  January  1,  1970  and  there- 
after, the  Board  shall  issue  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  (or, 
in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  temporary 
certificate,  for  such  periods  as  the  Board  may 
specify)  If  it  finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  such 
transportation  and  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
under. 

"(5)  (A)  Proceedings  upon  applications  for 
a  certificate  under  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(4)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  governed 
by  the  following  provisions: 

"  ( i )  Any  person  applying  for  the  certificate 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  is 
fit,  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform  the 
transportation  applied  for,  and  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  Board; 

"(11)  Any  person  opposing  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  proposed  transportation  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity; 

"(ill)  Tlie  Board  may  not  find  that  the 
proposed  transportation  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
unless  such  a  finding  is  supported  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence; 

"(iv)  Any  reviewing  court  shall  apply  its 
Independent  Judgment  when  reviewing  on  an 
agency  record  a  Board  decision  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  supports  a  find- 
ing that  the  proposed  transportation  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity; 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  applications 
for  a  certificate  under  paragraphs  (1),  (3) 
and  (4)  (A)  of  this  subsection  are  consistent 
with  the  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
the  Board  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
standards : 

"(1)  The  issuance  of  a  certificate  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity if  to  do  so  would  result  in  new,  in- 
novative or  more  efficient  methods  of  oper- 
ations in  air  transportation  or  in  significant 
reduction  in  rates,  fares  or  charges  below 
rates,  fares  or  charges  in  effect  in  the  mar- 
kets In  question  or  in  comparable  markets; 

"(11)  The  Issuance  of  a  certificate  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  if  to  do  so  would  tend  to  create 
inidue  economic  concentration  in  the  air- 
line Industry,  or  would  lead  to  excessive 
domination  in  any  section,  region  or  mar- 
ket of  the  country  by  a  single  firm,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would,  over  a  period  of  time, 
le-ssen  competition; 

"(iii)  In  considering  whether  to  Issue  a 
certificate,  diversion  of  revenue  or  traffic 
from  another  air  carrier  is  not  of  itself  a 
factor  that  ts  inconsistent  with  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity. 

"Issuance  of  Certificate  for  Dormant 
Authority 

"(6)  (A)  If  an  air  carrier  holding  nonstop 
authority  to  engage  in  scheduled  interstate 
or  overseas  air  transportation  between  any 
two  points  listed  on  its  certificate  does  not 
exercise  that  authority  by  providing  such 
transportation  pursuant  to  published  flight 
.schedules  for  a  minimum  of  5  round  trips 
per  week  for  at  least  180  days  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  12-month  period,  upon 


application  the  Board  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  such  transportation  to 
any  applicant  that  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
properly  to  perform  such  transportation,  and 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of 
tlie  Board  hereunder.  The  nimiber  of  cer- 
tificates issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
for  any  pair  of  points  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  for  such  pair  of 
points  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  that  are  not  being  used  as  provided  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  If  the 
Board  must  choose  among  qualified  appli- 
cants for  authority  to  serve  one  pair  of 
points,  the  Board  shall  make  Its  selection  in 
conlormity  with  subsection  102(a) . 

•■(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  appli- 
cation, the  Board  shall  promptly  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  public  by  posting  a  notice 
of  such  application  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  and  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  determine. 
Any  person  seeking  the  same  authority  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  file  an  appli- 
cation for  such  authority  within  30  days 
of  the  date  on  which  notice  of  the  initial 
application  was  published.  If  no  additional 
application  is  received  within  the  30-day 
period,  and  if  the  initial  applicant  holds  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
shall  issue  its  final  order  granting  the  au- 
thority within  60  days  of  the  date  on  which 
notice  of  the  application  is  published.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  30-day  period  after  notice 
of  the  initial  application  is  published,  more 
than  one  application  has  been  filed  lor  the 
same  authority,  or  If  any  applicant  does  not 
hold  a  certificate  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  issue  its  final  order  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  and  deadUnes  set  forth  In 
section  1010  of  this  Act. 

"Issuance  of  Certificate  for  Restricted 
Discretionary  Service 

■•(7)  Any  air  carrier  may  apply  to  the 
Board  during  the  month  of  January  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  restricted  discretionary 
certificate  to  serve  additional  pairs  of  points 
not  then  included  in  such  air  carrier's  cer- 
tificate or  certificates.  If  any.  Unless  the 
Board  shall  find  the  applicant  is  not  fit. 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  such 
transportation  or  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
under, the  Board  on  or  before  April  1  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  application  was  filed 
shall  issue  a  restricted  discretionary  certifi- 
cate authorizing  the  applicant  to  engage  in 
scheduled  passenger  air  transportation  be- 
tween additional  pairs  of  points  except  as 
follows : 

'•(A)  For  any  carrier  which  operated  in 
excess  of  twenty-five  billion  available  seat- 
miles  in  interstate  and  overseas  scheduled 
air  transportation  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  (i)  such  carrier  may  file  an 
application  under  this  paragraph  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  January  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph. 
(11)  the  number  of  additional  pairs  of  points 
for  each  year  shall  not  exceed  one,  and  (HI) 
the  cumulative  air  miles  between  such  points 
for  each  year  shall  not  exceed  2,000  statute 
miles; 

■•(B)  For  any  carrier  certificated  by  the 
Board  under  any  section  of  this  Act  which 
has  operated  passenger  service  pursuant  to 
that  authority  for  at  least  12  months  and  is 
not  a  carrier  described  in  subparagraph  (7) 
(A)  of  this  subsection,  or  for  any  air  carrier 
engaging  in  intrastate  air  transportation 
v\hlch  is  certificated  or  licensed  by  a  state 
regulatory  authority  and  operated  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  million  available  seat-miles 
in  scheduled  passenger  air  transportation  in 
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time  shall  not  be  counted  toward  meeting 
the  requirement  that  service  be  offered  for 
eighteen  consecutive  months." 

TERMS    AND    CONDmONS    OF    CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  401(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Each  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (d)(1),  (d)(6)  and  (d)(7) 
of  this  section  to  engage  in  interstate  or 
overseas  scheduled  passenger  air  transporta- 
tion shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
intermediate  points,  if  any,  between  which 
the  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
air  transportation  and  the  service  to  be 
rendered.  Each  such  certificate  shall  au- 
thorize the  holder  to  carry  and  transport 
mail  and  cargo  on  flights  operated  pursuant 
to  the  certificate. 

(2)  Each  certificate  issued  under  para- 
graph (d)  (2)  of  the  section  to  engage  in 
foreign  air  transportation  shall,  Insofar  as 
the  operation  Is  to  take  place  without  the 
United  States,  designate  the  terminal  and 
intermediate  points  only  Insofar  as  the  Board 
shall  deem  practicable,  and  otherwise  shall 
designate  only  the  general  route  or  routes 
to  be  followed.  Any  air  carrier  holding  such 
a  certificate  for  foreign  air  transportation 
shall  be  authorized  to  handle  and  transport 
mall  of  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  The  Board  may  attach  to  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  certificate, 
or  amendment  thereto,  such  reasonable 
terms,  conditions  and  limitations  as  the 
public  interest  may  require,  except  on  flights 
operated  in  scheduled  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion an  air  carrier  may  engage  in  scheduled 
interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation  be- 
tween any  United  States  coterminal  points 
named  in  its  certificate  for  such  foreign  air 
transportation. 

"(3)  Each  certificate  issued  under  para- 
graph (d)(3)  of  this  section  to  engage  in 
interstate  or  overseas  charter  passenger  air 
transportation  shall  designate  the  terminal 
and  intermediate  points  only  insofar  as  the 
Board  shall  deem  practicable  and  otherwise 
shall  designate  only  the  geographical  area 
or  areas  within  or  between  which  the  serv- 
ice may  be  rendered.  Each  such  certificate 
shall  authorize  the  holder  to  carry  and 
transport  mall  and  cargo  on  flights  operated 
pursuant  to  the  certificate. 

"(4)  Each  certificate  Issued  under  para- 
graph (d)  (4)  of  this  section  to  engage  in 
Interstate  or  overseas  all-cargo  air  transpor- 
tation shall  designate  the  terminal  or  Inter- 
mediate points,  if  any,  only  Insofar  as  the 
Foard  shall  deem  practicable  and  find  to  be 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity, and  otherwise  shall  designate  only 
the  geographical  area  or  areas  within  or 
between  which  service  may  be  rendered. 
Each  such  certificate  shall  authorize  the 
holder  to  carry  and  transport  mail  on  flights 
operated  pursuant  to  the  certificate. 

"(5)  (A)  The  Board  may  attach  to  the 
exercise  ol  the  privileges  granted  by  each  cer- 
tificate issued  under  paragraphs  (d)(1),  (d) 
(3),  (d)  (4),  (d)  (6)  or  (d)  (7)  of  this  section 
to  engage  In  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, or  any  amendment  to  such  a  cer- 
tificate, such  reasonable  terms,  conditions 
and  limitations  as  the  Board  finds  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, except  that  the  Board  may  not  Impose 
on  any  new  certificate,  or  amendment  to  a 
new  or  existing  certificate,  a  closed  door 
restriction. 

"(B)  Within  30  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  provision,  the  Board  shall  eliminate 
all  closed  door  restrictions  attached  to  any 
existing  certificate. 

"(6)  Upon  application  of  any  carrier  seed- 
ing the  removal  of  any  term,  condition  or 
limitation  attached  to  a  certificate  to  engage 
in  interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation, 


or  upon  the  application  of  any  carrier  which 
provides  scheduled  interstate  or  overseas  air 
transportation  between  pairs  of  points  seek- 
ing the  lifting  of  any  intermediate  stop  re- 
quirement imposed  because  the  points  are 
named  in  separate  route  certificates,  or  upon 
Its  own  Initiative,  the  Board  within  90  days 
of  any  such  application  or  initiative  shall 
eliminate  the  term,  condition,  limitation  or 
requirement,  unless  the  Board  determines 
that  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
requires  the  term,  condition,  limitation  or 
restriction  to  be  retained. 

"(7)  No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  a 
certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facilities  for 
performing  the  authorized  transportation 
and  service  as  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall 
require. 

"(8)  No  air  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
of  its  certiflcate  by  landing  or  taking  off 
diu-ing  an  emergency  at  a  point  not  named 
in  its  certificate  or  by  operating  in  an  emer- 
gency, under  regulations  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  between  terminal,  in- 
termediate points,  or  geographical  areas 
other  than  those  specified  in  Its  certificate. 

"(9)  Any  air  carrier  other  than  a  charter 
air  carrier  may  perform  charter  trips  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
including  off-route  charter  trips  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  any  calendar  year  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  revenue  plane  miles  op- 
erated by  such  carrier  In  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation during  the  previous  calendar  year. 
Such  percentage  limitation  may  be  Increased 
as  the  Board  from  time  to  time  finds  in  the 
public  Interest." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    DURATION    OF    CERTIFICATB 

Sec.    11.   Subsection  401(f)    of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Effective  Date  and  Duration  of  Certiflcate 

"(f)  Each  certiflcate  shall  be  effective  from 
the  date  specifled  in  the  certiflcate  and  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  suspended  or  re- 
voked, or  until  the  Board  shall  certify  that 
operation  under  the  certiflcate  has  ceased." 

CONTINUING    REQUIREMENTS,     SUSPENSION 
OR    REVOCATION 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  401(g)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Continuing  Requirements,  Suspension 
and  Revocation 

"(g)  (1)  Every  holder  of  a  certiflcate  shall 
be  under  a  continuing  obligation  to  main- 
tain its  fitness,  willingness,  and  ability  to 
perform  air  transportation  which  It  is  au- 
thorized to  perform  by  its  certiflcate  and 
which  it  holds  itself  out  to  the  public  as 
performing,  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  by  order,  entered 
after  notice  and  hearing  on  the  record,  sus- 
pend or  revoke  any  certificate  for  failure  of 
the  holder  to  fulfill  the  requirements  as  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  no  such  certificate  shall  be 
suspended  or  revoked,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  unless  the 
holder  thereof  fails  to  comply,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  with 
an  order  of  the  Board  commanding  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
or  to  the  order  (other  than  an  order  Issued 
in  accordance  with  this  provision),  rule,  or 
regulation  found  by  the  Board  to  have  been 
violated. 

"(3)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the 
failure  of  a  carrier  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section reqtiires.  in  the  interest  of  the  rights, 
welfare,  or  safety  of  the  public,  immediate 
suspension  of  such  carrier's  certificate,  the 
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Board  shall  temporarily  suspend  such  cer- 
tiflcate without  notice  or  hearing,  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

"(4)  Upon  temporarily  suspending  a  car- 
rier's certiflcate  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Board  shall  imme- 
diately enter  upon  a  hearing  on  the  record 
to  determine  whether  such  certificate  should 
be  suspended  or  revoked  and,  pending  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  the  Board  may 
further  temporarily  suspend  such  certificate 
for  additional  thirty-day  periods  aggregating 
not  more  than  an  additional  sixty  days. 

"(5)  If  a  carrier  whose  certificate  has  been 
suspended  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  removes  the  disability  which  oc- 
casioned the  emergency  suspension,  the 
Board  shall  Immediately  terminate  the  sus- 
pension of  such  certificate  and  may  termi- 
nate any  pending  proceeding  commenced 
imder  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  but 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  preclude  the 
Board  from  conducting  proceedings  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  or  from 
imposing  on  such  carrier  a  civil  penalty  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  the  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board 
thereunder." 

TRANSFER    OF    CERTIFICATE    PROHIBITED 

Sec  13.  Subsection  401(h)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Transfer   of   Certiflcate   Prohibited 

"(h)  No  certificate  may  be  exchanged,  sold 
or  transferred  by  any  means,  except  trans- 
fers Incidental  to  transactions  specifled  in 
and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  408  of  tills  Act." 

TERMINATION  OR  SUSPENSION  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  14.  Subsection  401  (j)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Termination  or  Suspension  of  Service 

"(j)  (1)  No  air  carrier  shall  terminate  any 
interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation 
service  required  by  Its  certificate  except  upon 
a  minimum  of  90  days  notice  filed  with  the 
Board  and  served  upon  each  community  di- 
rectly affected  by  such  termination.  The 
Board  may,  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
initiative,  suspend  such  termination  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  360  days  after  notice 
is  filed  with  the  Board,  in  order  to  allow 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  alternative 
service.  The  Board  may,  by  regulation  or  oth- 
erwise, authorize  such  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  service  as  may  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(2)  No  air  carrier  shall  abandon  any 
route  or  part  thereof,  for  which  a  certificate 
to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation  has 
been  Issued  by  the  Board,  unless,  upon  the 
application  of  such  air  carrier,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  the  Board  shall  find  such 
abandonment  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the 
Board  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  opp>osi- 
tion  to  or  in  support  of  any  such  abandon- 
ment. The  Board  may,  by  regulations  or  oth- 
erwise, authorize  such  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  service  as  may  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est.". 

INSURANCE  AND  BONDING 

Sec.  15.  Subsection  401  (n)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Insurance  and  Bonding 
"Insvirance 

"(11)  (1)  Each  air  carrier  shall  comply  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Board  governing 
the  filing  and  approval  of  policies  of  insur- 
ance or  plans  for  self-insurance,  in  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  the  Board,  condi- 
tioned to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such 
insurance,  amounts  for  which  the  certiflcate 
holder  may  become  liable  for  bodily  injuries 
to  or   the   death  of  any  person,  or  for  loss 


of  or  damage  to  property  of  others,  resulting 
from  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  air- 
craft. 

"Bonding 
•(2)  The  Board  may,  by  regulation  or  oth- 
erwise, require  any  air  carrier  to  flle  a  per- 
formance bond  or  equivalent  security  ar- 
rangement, In  such  amount  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  to  be 
conditioned  upon  such  air  carrier  making 
appropriate  compensation  to  travelers  and 
shippers  by  aircraft,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  for  failure  on  the  part  of  such  car- 
rier to  perform  air  transportation  services 
in  accordance  with  agreements  to  do  so." 

NOTICE  OF  CHANGES 

Sec.  16.  Amend  subsection  403(c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Notice  of  Tariff  Change 

"(c)(1)  No  change  shall  be  made  In  any 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  any  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice thereunder,  specifled  'n  any  effective  tar- 
iff of  any  air  carrier  exci.pt  after  reasonable 
notice,  as  the  Board  shall  determine  by  regu- 
lation, of  the  proposed  change  filed,  posted, 
and  publifshed  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion 403(a)  of  this  section.  Such  notice  shall 
plainly  state  the  change  proposed  to  be  made 
and  the  time  such  change  will  take  effect. 

"(2)  If  the  effect  of  any  proposed  tariff 
change  would  be  to  institute  a  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  that  Is  not  within  the  range  of 
fares  which  the  Board  Is  prohibited  by  law 
from  suspending  under  section  1002,  then 
such  proposed  change  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented except  after  sixty  days'  notice  filed 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board. 

"(3)  In  exercising  Its  power  to  suspend 
tariffs  under  subsection  1002(g),  the  Board 
shall  flle  and  deliver  the  statement  In  writ- 
ing of  its  reasons  for  such  suspension,  as 
required  under  subsection  1002(g),  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  time  when  the  af- 
fected tariff  would  otherwise  go  Into  effect." 

FEDERAL  SUBSIDY   PROGRAM 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  a  federal  subsidy 
program  under  this  Act.  The  program  shall 
be  designed  and  ad'minlstered  to  provide 
adequate  air  service  to  those  communities 
which  reqvilre  but  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
access  to  a  national  air  transportation 
network. 

MERGERS,  AGREEMENTS,  CONTROL  RELATION- 
SHIPS AND  POWER  TO  CONFER  ANTITRUST 
IMMUNITY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"CONSOLIDATION,    MERGER,    AND    ACQUISITION    OF 
COIfTEOL 

"Piling  Required 

"Sec  408.  (a)  Every  person  desiring  to  en- 
gage in  any  of  the  following  transactions 
shall  flle  a  notification  of  such  transaction 
with  the  Attorney  General,  containing  such 
information  as  the  Attorney  General  by  regu- 
lation may  require,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  such  transaction: 

"(1)  the  consolidation  or  merger,  of  the 
properties,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  two  or  more 
air  carriers,  or  of  any  air  carrier  and  any 
other  common  carrier  or  any  other  person 
engaged  in  any  other  phase  of  aeronautics, 
into  one  person  for  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  operation  of  the  properties  thereto- 
fore in  separate  ownerships; 

"(2)  the  purchase,  lease,  or  contractmg  to 
operate  the  properties,  or  any  substantial 
part  thereof,  of  any  air  carrier,  by  any  other 
air  carrier,  any  person  controlling  an  air  car- 
rier, any  other  common  carrier,  or  any  per- 
son engaged  in  any  phase  of  aeronautics; 


"(3)  the  purchase,  lease,  or  contracting  to 
operate  the  properties,  or  any  substantial  part 
thereof,  of  any  person  engaged  in  any  phase 
of  aeronautics,  by  any  air  carrier  or  person 
controlling  an  air  carrier; 

"(4)  the  acquisition  of  control  of  any  air 
carrier  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  by  any 
other  air  carrier  or  any  person  controlling  an 
air  carrier,  any  other  common  carrier,  any 
person  engaged  In  any  phase  of  aeronautics, 
or  any  other  persons,  or 

"(5)   the  acquisition  of  control  of  any  per- 
son  engaged   In   any  phase   of   aeronautics 
otherwise  than  as  an  air  carrier,  by  an  air 
carrier  or  person  controlling  an  air  carrier. 
"Power  of  the  Attorney  General 

"(b)  If  the  Attorney  General  reasonably 
believes  that  a  transaction  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  notification  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  may  violate  the  antitrust  laws, 
he  shall  notify  the  Board,  the  parties  to  the 
transaction,  and  other  interested  persons  of 
this  fact  within  30  days.  If  such  notice  \s 
given  the  transaction  shall  be  stayed  for  60 
days  or  until  the  disposition  of  any  proceed- 
ings brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Within  60  days  following  notice  by  the  At- 
torney General  he  may  Institute  a  suit  for 
relief  under  the  antitrust  laws  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court.  The  Board  may  in- 
tervene as  of  right  as  a  party  or  as  an  amicus 
curiae,  in  any  such  suit  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

"Certificates 

"(c)   If  any  transaction  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  goes  Into  effect,  the  Board  shall 
issue  as  a  matter  of  course  any  certificates 
required  by  section  401  of  this  Act. 
"Exemptions 

■■(d)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  by 
regulation  determine  that  a  class  of  transac- 
tions specifled  In  subsection  (a)  does  not 
affect  the  control  of  an  air  carrier  directly 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  air 
transportation,  does  not  result  in  creating 
a  monopoly,  and  does  not  tend  to  restrain 
competition.  Such  a  class  of  transactions 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  premerger  noti- 
fication provision  of  subsection  (a) . 

'•(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  In  indi- 
vidual cases,  terminate  the  waiting  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  allow  any  person  to  proceed  with  any 
tran.sactlon  subject  to  this  section,  and 
promptly  shall  cause  to  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  that  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  Intend  to  take  any  action 
within  such  period  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
quisition." 

(b)  Section  409  of  the  Act  Is  repealed  In  its 
entirety. 

(c)  (1 )  The  side  heading  of  section  412  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•POOLING    AND    OTHER    AGREEMENTS 

IN  FOREIGN  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

"Filing  of  Agreements  in  Foreign  Air 

Transportation  Required" 
(2)  Section  412(a)   Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  term  "foreign"  between  the  terms 
"affecting^  and  ■■air  transportation". 

(d)  Section  414  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  letter  "s"  in  the  word  "sec- 
tion", by  striking  "408."  by  striking  "409,". 
and  by  striking  the  word  "or"  where  it  first 
appears. 

EXEMPTION  AUTHORITY 

S-EC.  19.  (a)  Section  416(b)  (1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Exemptions 

"(b)  (1 )  The  Board,  from  time  to  time  and 
to  the  extent  necessary,  may  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
or  any  provision  thereof,  or  any  rule,  regu- 
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lation,   term,   condition,   or 
scribed  thereunder,   any 
persons  U  It  finds  that  the  eke 
slstent  with  the  public  Intei  est 

■•(b)  Section  416(b)  Is  an  ended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  ne-,  -  paragraph : 
"Commuter  Air  Tran  iportatlon 


"(3)  Any  air  carrier  that 
state   or   overseas   air 
with  aircraft  having  a  c; 
fifty -six  passengers  or  18,000 
erty  shall  not  be  required  tc 
Gate  If  that  carrier  conforms 
responsibility  and  reporting 
the  Board  may  by 
Board  shall  by  regulation 
senger  or  property  capacities 
paragraph   when  the  publi< 
quires.  Air  transportation 
paragraph  is  not  subject  to 
405(b),  (c)  and  (d),  except 
regarding  Joint  fares  and 
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jngages  in  inter- 
tran  portation   solely 
apa:ity  of  less  than 
pounds  of  prop- 
obtain  a  certtfl- 
to  such  financial 
requirements  as 
regulation  impose.  The 
1  acrease  the  pas- 
specined  in  this 
Interest  so  re- 
j  ursuant  to  this 
section  403.  404, 
i  5r  the  provisions 
t  irough  rates." 


AUTI  ORITY 


Sec.  20.  Title  VIII  of  the 
by  repealing  In  its  entirety 
natlng  Section  801  of  the  Ad 
sections  802  and  803  of  the 
801  and  802,  respectively. 

rates,  fares  anb  charges 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Subsection  1012(d)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows 


"Power  to  Prescritx 


compla  mt 


Joii  t 


"(d)   Whenever,  after 
on  the  record,  upon 
own   initiative,   the   Board 
that  any   individual  or 
charge  demanded,  charged 
ceived  by  an  air  carrier  for 
seas  air  transportation,  or 
rule,   regulation   or   practice 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  is  or 
unreasonable,  or  unjustly 
unduly  preferential,  or 
the  Board  shall  determine 
maximum  or  minimvim 
charge  thereafter  to  be 
collected  or  received,  or  the 
cation,   rule,   regulation,  or 
after  to  be  made  effective; 
ever.  That  (i)  the  Board 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  in 
seas  air  transportation  to  b( 
reasonable  on  the  basis  tha ; 
unless  the  rate,  fare,  or 
spect  to   determinations 
1980,  more  than  10  percent 
December  31.    1979,   more 
higher  than  the  rate,  fare 
feci  for  the  service  at  issue 
to  the  filing  of  the  rate,  fare 
a  rate  above  direct  costs 
to  be  unlawful  on  the  basii 
low,  and  the  Board  may  noi 
carrier  to  charge,  demand, 
compensation  in  excess  of  thafc 
costs  for  the  service  at  issui : 
means  the  direct  operating 
service  to  which  a  rate,  fare , 
plies,  and  shall  not  include 
general  and  administrative 
elation.  Interest  payments, 
Ital  expenses,  costs  associate 
velopment  of  a  new  route 
other  costs  which  do  not 
and  directly  as  a  result  of 
issue." 


standards  for  board  RA' 


(b)  Subsection  1002(e)  is 
as  follows : 

Standards  for  Board  Ritemaklng 

'(e)  In  exercising  and  perf  )rmlng  its  pow- 
ers and  duties  under  subsec|lon  (d)  of  this 
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notice  and  hearing 
or  upon  Its 
shall   determine 
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prescribe  the 
lawlful  rate,  fare,  or 
charged, 
lawful  classifl- 
practlce   there- 
Provided  how- 
not  find  any 
interstate  or  over- 
unjust  or  un- 
it is  too  high 
is,  with  re- 
belore  January   1, 
tilgher,  or  after 
t|ian   20   percent 
charge  in  ef- 
one  year  prior 
or  charge;   (11) 
'  not  be  found 
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sectioii  the  Board  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion, among  other  factors — 

"(1)  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subsection 
102(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  need  in  the  public  interest  for 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  of 
persons  and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing 
of  such  service; 

"(3)  the  quality  and  type  of  service  re- 
quired or  preferred  by  the  public  in  each 
market; 

"(4)  the  need  of  each  carrier  for  revenue 
sufficient  to  enable  such  air  carrier,  under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  adequate  and  efficient  air 
carrier  service; 

"(5)  the  effect  of  rates  upon  the  movement 
of  traffic; 

"(6)  the  desirability  of  a  variety  of  price 
and  service  options  such  as  peak  and  off -peak 
pricing  or  other  pricing  mechanisms  to  Im- 
prove economic  efficiency;  and 

"(7)  the  desirability  that  individual  air 
carriers  determine  prices  in  response  to  the 
particular  competitive  market  conditions  ex- 
perienced by  the  individual  carrier." 

SUSPENSION    OV    RATtS 

(c)  Subsection  1002(g)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  period  and  inserting  the 
following  provisos:  ";  Provided  further.  That 
the  Board  may  not  suspend  any  proposed 
tariff  because  of  a  proposed  rate  fare  or 
charge  contained  in  the  tariff  unless  the 
Board  is  authorized  under  subsection  1002 
(d)  of  this  Act  to  find  the  proposed  rate  fare 
or  charge  unlawful;  Provided  further.  That 
the  Board  may  not  suspend  any  proposed 
tariff  on  the  basis  that  a  proposed  rate,  fare 
or  charge  contained  in  the  tariff  Is  too  low 
unless  the  Board,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
first  finds  there  to  be  a  substantial  proba- 
bility that : 

"(1)  the  proposed  rate,  fare  or  charge  will 
be  foimd  by  the  Board  to  be  unlawful  under 
subsection  1002(d);   and 

"(2)  the  complaining  party  will  suffer  sub- 
stantial Injury  if  the  proposed  rate  fare  or 
charge  is  not  suspended  pending  the  full 
hearing  and  final  order  under  sub.section 
1002(d) ;  and 

"(3)  the  complaining  party  has  no  ade- 
quate alternative  remedy  other  than  sus- 
pension to  compensate  any  substantial  in- 
Jiiry  if  the  proposed  rate  fare  or  charge  is  not 
suspended. " 

POWER    TO    ESTABLISH    THROUGH    AIR 
TRANSPORTATION    SERVICE 

(d)  Amend  subsection  1002(1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Authority  to  Establish  Through  Air 
Transportation  Service 
"(1)  The  Board  shall,  whenever  required  by 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  upon  complaint  or  upon 
its  ovm  initiative,  establish  through  service 
and  the  maximum  joint  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  for  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation, or  the  classifications,  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  practices  affecting  such  rates,  fares 
or  charges,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  through  service  shall  be 
operated." 

FINDINGS   OF  FACT  CONCLUSIVE 

Sec.  22.  Subsection  1006(e)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "The"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(d)  (5)  (D)  of  section  401,  the". 

PROCEDURES    FOR    TITLE    IV    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  23.  Title  X  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  1010: 


"PROCEDURES  FOR  TITLE  IV  APPLICATIONS 


"Sec.  1010.  (a)  Whenever  an  application 
pertaining  to  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation Is  filed  with  the  Board  pursuant 
to  title  IV  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall,  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  such  application,  deter- 
mine whether  the  public  Interest  requires 
that  the  application  be  set  for  a  public  oral 
evidentiary  hearing. 

"(b)  If  tlie  Board  determines  that  a  public 
oral  evidentiary  hearing  is  not  required,  the 
Board  shall  Issue  an  order,  within  90  days 
of  Its  decision  not  to  set  the  application  for 
such  hearing,  (1)  granting  or  denying  the 
application,  or  (2)  dismissing  the  applica- 
tion. If  tlie  Board  fails  to  make  its  decision 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  subsection 
the  application  shall  be  deemed  granted  as 
applied  for.  Any  order  of  dismissal  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

"(c)  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  ap- 
plication or  petition  should  be  set  for  a  pub- 
lic oral  evidentiary  hearing,  such  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  In  such  a  hearing,  the  Admiiiis- 
trative  Law  Judge  or  other  presiding  officer 
shall  issue  an  iuitial  or  recommended  deci- 
sion within  150  days  of  the  date  of  tae 
Board's  decision  that  the  application  be  set 
for  public  hearing.  Within  60  days  of  the  date 
the  initial  or  recommended  decision  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Is  issued,  the 
Board  shall  make  its  final  order  with  respect 
to  such  application.  If  the  Board  does  not 
act  within  the  60-day  time  period,  the  initial 
or  recommended  decision  of  the  Admluis- 
trative  Law  Judge  shall  become  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board,  subject  to  Judicial 
re  /lew. 

"(d)  Where  the  application  raises  one  or 
more  issues  of  unusual  complexity  or  diffi- 
culty the  Board  may  issue  an  order  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,  extending 
for  not  more  than  30  days  the  time  period 
within  which  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
is  required  to  issue  an  initial  or  recommended 
decision.  In  addition,  the  Board  may  extend 
any  deadline  stated  in  this  section  if  delay 
results  from  the  failure  of  an  applicant  to 
comply  In  a  timely  manner  with  procedural 
requirements  of  the  Board,  but  the  extension 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed 
the  time  of  such  delay. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules  pursu- 
ant to  thts  section  that: 

"(1)  set  forth  the  standards  to  be  applied 
in  making  the  determination  required  by 
subsection  1010(a):  and 

"(2)  establish  exoedited  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  proceedings  conducted  under  sub- 
section 1010(b).  The  procedures  shall  pro- 
vide for  a:"equate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
all  interested  persons  to  file  appropriate  writ- 
ten evidence  and  arguments;  and 

"(3)  define  and  limit  the  types  of  factual 
evidence  the  Board  will  deem  relevant  and 
material,  and  prescribe  how  that  evidence 
shall  be  presented." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  24.  The  Air  Transportation  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1977  shall  become  effective  6 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
Air  Transportation  Regulatory  Reform  Act 

OF  1977:  Section-bv- Section  Summary 

Sec.  2.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  This  section  provides  that 
amendatory  language  refers  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  ("Act") 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Sec.  3.  Table  of  Contents.  This  section 
amends  the  Act's  table  of  contents  to  con- 
form to  the  changes  made  by  this  bill. 

Sec.   4.   Definitions.  This  section  amends 
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section  101  of  the  Act  to  define  "charter  air 
transportation,"  "charter  trip"  and  "sched- 
uled air  transportation."  The  effect  of  these 
new  definitions  Is  to  guarantee  by  statute 
the  availability  of  flexible  and  marketable 
charter  trips,  and  to  remove  any  legal  cloud 
hanging  over  liberal  charter  rules. 

Sec.  5.  Declaration  of  Policy.  This  section 
amends  section  102  of  the  Act  by  revising 
the  policy  the  Board  must  follow  when  regu- 
lating domestic  ("interstate  and  overseas") 
air  transportation.  Foreign  air  policy  remains 
unchanged.  The  new  domestic  policy  places 
significantly  greater  emphasis  on  maximum 
competition.  The  new  domestic  policy  state- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  and  overseas  air  transpor- 
tation, the  Board  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  things,  as  being  in  the 
public  interest,  and  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity: 

"(1)  The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  air 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  public,  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"(2)  The  encouragement,  development,  and 
attainment  of  an  air  transportation  system 
which  relies  on  competitive  market  forces  to 
determine  the  variety,  quality,  and  price  of 
air  services. 

"(3)  Reliance  on  actual  and  potential  com- 
petition to  provide  a  variety  of  efficient  and 
Innovative  low-cost  transportation  services. 

"(4)    The  encoiiragement  of  new  carriers. 

"(5)  The  provision  of  a  variety  of  ade- 
quate, economic,  and  low-cost  services  by 
air  carriers  without  unfair  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices. 

"(6)  The  promotion  of  safety  in  air  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  6.  Federal  Preemption.  This  section 
amends  Title  I  of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  105  that  makes  explicit  the  Board's 
authority  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  Interstate  and  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion. This  section  Is  not  intended  to  change 
the  state-federal  relationship  over  matters 
not  regulated  by  the  Board  or  to  allow  federal 
Interstate  transportation. 

Sec.  7.  Certificate  or  Exemption  Required. 
This  section  amends  subsection  401(a)  of 
the  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no 
statutory  bar  to  air  carriers  performing  or 
applying  for  authority  to  perform  different 
classes  of  service,  whether  through  certifi- 
cates, exemptions  or  both.  At  one  time  the 
Board  was  of  the  view  that  a  supplemental 
carrier  could  not  also  hold  a  scheduled  cer- 
tificate. This  and  similar  multi-authority 
situations  are  expllclty  authorized  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  Notice  of  Application.  This  section 
amends  subsection  401(c)  to  distinguish  be- 
tween domestic  applications  and  foreign  ap- 
plications. In  the  former  situation  this  sec- 
tion provides  that  special  procedures  must 
be  followed  (see  sec.  23,  section  1010). 

Sec.  9.  Entry.  This  section  substantially 
changes  the  substantive  and  procedural  pro- 
visions governing  the  entry  of  new  and  exist- 
ing carriers  into  domestic  markets.  It  amends 
section  401(d)  of  the  Act  to  conform  to  and 
fully  Implement  the  new  domestic  policy 
guidelines  of  section  102.  Entry  into  foreign 
markets  remains  substantially  unchanged. 
The  major  new  provisions  of  FAA  section  401 
Id)  of  the  Act  are  summarized  as  follows: 

PHrst.  applications  to  perform  domestic 
scehduled  passenger  service,  domestic  charter 
passenger  service,  or  domestic  all-cargo  serv- 
ice before  January  1,  1979.  must  be  approved 
if  the  applicant  is  "fit.  willing  and  able"  and 
if  the  proposed  service  is  "consistent"  with 
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the  "public  convenience  and  necessity."  Ap- 
plications for  all-cargo  authority  beginning 
January  1,  1979  must  be  approved  If  the  ap- 
plicant is  fit,  willing,  and  able. 

Second.  Board  proceedings  upon  applica- 
tions to  perform  domestic  scheduled  passen- 
ger service,  domestic  charter  passenger  serv- 
ice, or  domestic  all-cargo  service  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979,  must  follow  strict  guidelines, 
specified  in  Section  401(d)(5):  The  party 
opposing  the  application  has  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  proposed  transportation  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity;  a  Board's  finding  to  that  ef- 
fect must  be  supported  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  and  any  reviewing  court  must 
use  its  Independent  judgment  in  reviewing 
the  agency  record  on  that  finding;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  definition  of  "public  convenience 
and  necessity"  put  forth  In  the  new  section 
102,  factors  In  applications  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity include  the  Introduction  of  new  air 
service,  lower  fares,  and  Increased  efficiency. 
Factors  inconsistent  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  Include  the  tendency  to 
create  a  monopoly  or  excessive  concentration. 
The  tendency  to  divert  business  from  a  car- 
rier as  a  result  of  new  entry  Is  not  Itself  a 
factor  Inconsistent  with  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

Third,  the  Board  must  authorize  service 
to  applicants  who  are  "fit,  willing  and  able" 
to  perform  service  in  markets  where  nonstop 
service  is  already  authorized  but  not  per- 
formed. 

Fourth,  existing  carriers  are  authorized  to 
aid  automatically  several  new  points  to 
existing  routes  annually.  Extremely  large 
carriers  have  less  flexibility  under  this  pro- 
vision than  smaller  carriers.  This  provision 
does  not  become  effective  until  the  first  Jan- 
uary following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Service  performed  under  this  provision 
Is  restricted  as  to  rate  Increases  and  capacity 
reductions,  but  continuous  service  for  18 
months  entitles  the  carrier  to  a  conventional 
certificate  that  is  not  specially  restricted. 

Sec.  10.  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Certifi- 
cates. This  section  amends  subsection  401(e) 
of  the  Act  to  forbid  the  Imposition  of  closed- 
door  restrictions,  require  the  removal  of  ex- 
isting closed -door  restrictions  Including  those 
Imposed  on  U.S.  carriers  performing  domestic 
portions  of  foreign  flights,  and  requires  ex- 
peditious review  and  removal  of  all  other 
existing  restrictions  that  are  not  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
require  the  Board  to  slightly  increase  off- 
route  charter  authority  for  scheduled 
carriers. 

Sec.  11.  Effective  Date  and  Duration  of 
Certificate.  This  section  amends  subsection 
401(f)  of  the  Act  concerning  effective  dates 
of  certificates. 

Sec.  12.  Continuing  Requirements,  Sus- 
pension or  Revocation.  This  section  amends 
FAA  subsection  401(g)  of  the  Act  to  modern- 
ize the  Board's  certificate  suspension  proce- 
diu-es  and  criteria. 

Sec.  13.  Transfer  of  Certificates.  This  sec- 
tion amends  subsection  401(h)  to  prohibit 
transfers  of  certificates  unless  Incidental  to 
mergers  that  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  FAA  section  408  of 
the  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Termination  or  Suspension  of 
Service.  This  section  amends  section  401  (J) 
of  the  Act  to  require  90  days  notice  to  cease 
service  and  allow  the  Board  to  suspend  serv- 
ice terminations  for  360  days  pending  the 
arrangement  of  aJternative  ser^'lce. 

Sec.  15.  Insurance  and  Bonding.  This  sec- 
tion amends  subsection  401  (n)  of  the  Act 
to  allow  the  Board  to  promulgate  appropriate 
liability  Insurance  and  bonding  regulations 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  carriers. 


Sec.  16.  Notice  of  Tariff  Changes.  This  sec- 
tion amends  FAA  subsection  403(c)  of  the 
Act  to  require  tariff  changes  to  be  announced 
according  to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  17.  Federal  Subsidy.  This  section  re- 
quires a  federal  subsidy  program  under  the 
Act,  so  that  small  communities  which  re- 
quire but  cannot  obtain  adequate  air  service 
will  receive  adequate  air  service.  The  details 
of  this  program  are  to  be  specified  at  a  later 
date. 

Sec.  18.  Mergers,  Agreements,  Control  Rela- 
tionships, and  Power  to  Confer  Antitrust 
Immunity.  This  section  amends  sections  408. 
409  and  412  of  the  Act  by  repealing  Board 
authority  to  confer  antitrust  immunity  for 
domestic  transictions,  requiring  premerger 
notification  of  the  Justice  Department  by 
air  carriers,  and  repealing  obsolete  provi- 
sions regarding  Interlocking  relationshljjs 
under  FAA  section  409. 

Sec.  19.  Exemption  Authority.  This  section 
amends  subsection  416(b)  of  the  Act  to  allow 
the  Board  greater  leeway  in  granting  exemp- 
tions and  to  allow  commuter  airlines  to  op- 
erate larger  aircraft  without  being  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate. 

Sec.  20.  Presidential  Authority.  This  sec- 
tion repeals  section  801  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  21.  Rates.  Fares  and  Charges.  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  1002  of  the  Act  to  allow 
significant  pricing  flexibility  and  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  Board's  power  to  prescribe 
air  fares.  First,  air  carriers  do  not  need  Board 
authority  to  reduce  fares  to  the  level  of  their 
direct  costs,  or  to  raise  fares  as  much  as  10% 
tlirough  December  31.  1979,  and  20%  there- 
after. Second,  Board  ratemaklng  standards 
are  changed  to  require  the  Board  to  consider 
competitive  market  principles.  Third,  the 
Board's  suspension  authority  is  significantly 
restricted.  ITie  Board  can  In  no  event  suspend 
rate  changes  falling  within  the  zone  de- 
scribed above  (direct  costs — 10%/20%),  and 
cannot  suspend,  pending  full  determina- 
tion, proposed  rate  decreases  that  are  claimed 
to  fall  below  the  direct  costs  standard  unless 
there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  unlawful  and  the  complainant 
will  be  serously  Injured  If  It  Is  not  suspended. 

Sec.  22.  Findings  of  Pact  Conclusive.  This 
section  amends  FAA  subsection  1006(e)  of 
the  Act  to  conform  to  subparagraph  401(d) 
(5)  (D)  concerning  the  scope  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  negative  Board  decisions  on  entry 
applications. 

Sec.  23.  Procedures  For  Title  IV  Applica- 
tions. This  section  adds  a  new  section  1010  to 
Title  X  of  the  Act  to  provide  for  expedited 
and  streamlined  procedures  for  the  Board  to 
follow  when  considering  route  and  entry  ap- 
plications. This  provision  requires  the  Board 
in  most  cases  to  act  within  120  days,  if  no 
hearing  Is  required,  and  210  days.  If  a  hearing 
Is  required.  Failure  to  act  results  In  the  appli- 
cation being  automatically  granted. 

Sec.  24.  Effective  Date.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  takes  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Cannon  in  spon- 
soring the  Air  Transportation  Act  of  1977, 
a  bill  to  reform  Federal  airline  regulation. 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together  over  the  past  several 
weeks  to  develop  joint  legislation  to 
allow  airlines  to  compete  in  price,  as  well 
as  service,  to  create  an  environment  so 
that  new  and  existing  firms  can  offer  air 
service  in  markets  of  their  choice  without 
undue  regulatory  constraints,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  regulatory  framework  that  relies 
primarily  on  competitive  market  forces  to 
provide  lower  fares  and  better  air  service. 
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There  is  a  clear  consensijs 
emment    officials, 
mists,  consumer  groups, 
the  airline  industry  who 
Federal  economic  regulatit)n 
lines:  Federal  regulation 
petition  and  needlessly 
of  air  travel.  The  conclus 
that  regulation  should  be 
directed  to  encourage 
vation  and  lower  prices. 
Congress,  Senator  Cannon 
Senate,  and  Congressman 
SON  in  the  House,  and 
posed  different  bills  to 
tive.  The  Air  Transportation 
Reform  Act  of  1977  takes 
massive  evidence  developec 
3  years  at  hearings  held  b: 
committees  in  both  House; 
and    strikes    an 
among  the  various 
suggested. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Biard 
prices  of  plane  tickets,  beslpw 
to  market  air  service  on 
to  chosen  carriers,  and 
from  the  antitrust  laws, 
sional  hearings  and  studied 
by    several    executive 
have  demonstrated  what 
has  long  suspected: 
regulation  increases  the 
and  provides  no  tangible 
venience  or  safety.  In  shor 
form  of  price-and-profit 
the  airline  industry  harms 
Let  me  cite  some  specific 

In    California,    where    a 
within  State  boundaries  are 
by  the  CAB's  price  regulatipns 
are  paying  about  half  of  w 
airplane  tickets  in  other 
country- .  While  the  traveler 
miles  between  San  Diego 
Cisco  pays  $31.75  on  the 
Tier,  those  of  us  on  the  eas 
the  399  miles  between  Bostc  n 
ington  pay  $51  for  a  coacl: 
CAB-regulated  airlines. 

In  1968  a  newly  formed 
Texas  asked  the  State  regulAtor 
ity  for  permission  to  begir 
air  service  within  the  State 
of  legal  battles  with  the 
lated  carriers — who  argued 
operations  would  harm  the 
try  and  the  public — Southfr- 
began    offering    convenien 
lower  fares  within  Texas' 
Today  the  CAB-regulated 
tween  Dallas  and  Houstor 
Southwest  flies  that  route 
the  day  and  only  $13.89  on 
weekends. 

Both  Boeing  and  Lockheeh  showed  my 
Administrative  Practice  ard  Procedure 
Subcommittee  how  the  plan  ;s  they  man- 
ufacture could  be  flown  pro  itably  at  air 
fares  much  lower  than  they  are  now. 
With  an  all-coach  seating  c  snfiguration, 
for  example,  cross-country  flights  on 
jumbo  jets  that  are  50  tc  70  percent 
full  could  be  ticketed  for  le  3s  than  $100 
and  still  turn  a  profit.  The  current  fare 
is  $187.  In  fact,  World  Airwa  ys,  a  charter 
atrUne,  has  repeatedly  applied  to — and 
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been  turned  down  by — the  CAB  for  per- 
mission to  fly  scheduled  service  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts  for  half  the 
regular  fare. 

Midway  Airlines — a  newly  formed  com- 
pany— and  Texas'  Southwest  Airlines 
recently  proposed  low-fare  scheduled 
service  from  Chicago's  Midway  Airport  to 
14  other  cities,  including  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Las  Vegas,  and  Detroit. 
Today,  a  morning  flight  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  costs  $40.  That  same  flight 
would  cost  $25.  and  an  evening  or  week- 
end flight  would  cost  only  $15 — provided, 
of  course,  that  Midway  and  Southwest 
get  the  green  light  from  the  regulators 
sitting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  low-fare  service  is  safe.  The  three 
intrastate  airlines  in  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia combine  41  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience without  a  fatality.  Safety  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, not  by  the  CAB. 

Low-fare  service  is  also  convenient. 
Flight  frequenries  have  actually  in- 
creased on  low-fare  routes.  And  the  lower 
fares  cannot  bo  explained  away  by  argu- 
ing that  CAB  airlines  have  higher  costs. 
When  compared  to  the  CAB  carriers,  the 
sophisticated  low-fare  airlines  pay  com- 
parable wages  to  their  union  employees, 
pay  more  for  jet  fuel,  about  the  same  for 
jet  planes,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  for 
salaried  executives.  They  fly  in  rain  as 
well  as  shine,  get  charged  for  landing 
at  airports,  and  maintain  their  aircraft 
fleets  to  meet  the  same  PAA  standards 
imposed  on  the  CAB  carriers. 

Then  why  the  lower  rates?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  relative  competitive  free- 
dom given  to  intrastate  airlines  led  those 
companies  to  try  different  types  of  air 
service  at  different  prices.  These  airlines 
lower  their  fares,  compete  with  the  auto- 
mobile, the  bus  and  the  train  for  pas- 
sengers who  would  travel  anyway,  attract 
many  other  people  who  would  not  have 
traveled  but  for  the  lower  fare,  put  more 
people  in  their  planes  than  the  CAB  car- 
riers, and  spread  the  operating  costs  over 
a  much  greater  number  of  passengers. 
The  companies  stay  profitable,  and  that 
pleases  stockholders.  The  fares  stay  low, 
and  that  pleases  travelers.  The  Govern- 
ment can  thus  stay  out  of  the  aii-line 
business,  and  that  should  please  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  federally  regulated  airlines  operate 
much  differently.  Airline  fares  are  deter- 
mined by  a  rigid  formula.  When  Con- 
tinental Airlines — one  of  the  mavericks 
in  the  industrj'— asked  to  reduce  its 
basic  economy  fares  from  their  current 
10  percent  to  a  proposed  15  percent  below 
the  prices  dictated  by  the  CAB  formula, 
the  Board  not  only  turned  the  company 
down  but  ordered  it  to  cancel  the  10 
percent  reduction  as  well.  So  much  for 
price  competition. 

Since  1938,  the  16  original  trunk  car- 
riers have  shrunk  through  merger  to  10 
trunk  carriers  and  control  90  percent  of 
the  air  travel  market.  Since  1950  there 
have  been  80  applications  by  new  firms 
for  admission  to  this  exclusive  club,  but 
none  have  been  granted,  and  only  5  per- 
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cent  were  even  given  the  courtesy  of  a 
formal  hearing. 

With  entrj-  foreclosed  and  prices  sky 
high,  the  airlines  still  are  not  earning 
excess  profits.  Prevented  from  compet- 
ing in  price,  the  big  airlines  channel  their 
competitive  energies  into  costlier  service 
and  chase  the  travel  dollars  with  cham- 
pagne in  coach,  steaks  for  breakfast,  and 
lavish  scheduling. 

Scheduled  service  is  frequent,  but 
planes  fly  across  the  country  half -emp- 
ty. As  one  observer  noted,  the  business- 
man might  be  pleased  to  find  the  seat 
next  to  him  empty  until  he  learns  that 
he  is  paying  not  oniy  for  the  seat  he  is 
sitting  in  but  the  seat  his  briefcase  is 
resting  on  as  well. 

Airlines  should  be  given  the  ability 
and  incentive  to  compete  in  price,  as 
well  as  service.  Firms  able  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital  and  meet  safety  and 
environmental  standards  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  and  participate  in  the 
industry.  The  antitrust  laws  should  ap- 
ply in  full  force  to  corporations  that 
sell  seats  on  airplanes.  Our  nation's 
economy  is  based  on  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  a  free  and  competitive  open 
market. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  then  infant  aii'- 
line  industry,  dependent  on  a  largely 
undeveloped  technology,  prevailed  upon 
a  depression  weary  Congress  to  shield 
airlines  from  the  risks  of  our  economic 
system.  In  doing  so.  however.  Congress 
has  deprived  consumers  of  that  system's 
benefits.  Rigid  regulation  is  decidedly 
inappropriate  for  the  1970's.  In  the  case 
of  the  airlines,  more  competition  means 
not  only  better  service  and  lower  prices, 
but  less  government  bureaucracy. 

The  last  Congress  and  administration 
began  the  task  of  returning  the  busi- 
ness of  air  travel  to  the  mainstream  of 
our  economic  system.  This  Congress  and 
our  new  President  should  make  the  com- 
pletion of  that  task  the  number  one  item 
on  the  regulatory  agenda.  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  is  the  appropriate 
legislative  vehicle  to  reform  airline  reg- 
ulation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it  and  pave  the  way  for  its  early  passage. 


By   Mr.   HASKELL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Mental  Health  Center, 
Inc.,  and  103  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  reintroducing,  for  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Gary  Hart, 
a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Mental  Health  Center.  The 
center  is  a  nonprofit  hospital  in  Lake- 
wood,  Colorado,  which  provides  out- 
standing service  to  three  of  our  counties. 
Unfortunately,  the  center  has  become 
entangled  in  a  series  of  misunderstand- 
ings with  the  IRS  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved by  legislation.  The  matter  has 
been  reviewed  by  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander's office  and  they  have  advised  me 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  this 
remedy. 
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in  brief,  the  problem  centers  around  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  ^l,^^ i^r:n^^:Tn.T^.T:^c'^tVt 

the  payment  of  social  security  taxes  by  follows.  jgg^  ^^lAVi  not  be  considered  in  any  determl- 

the  center.  As  you  may  know,  nonprofit  S.  690  nation  of  eligibility  lor  benefits  under  the 

organizations   which    are    exempt   from  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  goclal  security  Act,  This  subsection  shall  not 

taxation  under  section  501  (c»  (3)  of  the  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  ^    to  the  determination  of  eUglbllity  for 

T^t™i   RPvPniirrnde  are  not  usually  America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 

Internal  Revenue  C°^e  aie  not  USUaiiy  ^^.^^^    certificate    filed    by    the    Jefferson  ^^^  individual  named  in  section  6  of  this 

covered  by  tne  social  security  piogra,m,  ^^^^^^y  Mental  Health  center,  incorporated  ^ct  or  the  family  of  such  an  individual  if 

unless  the  organization  elects  to  be  in-  (taxpayer  identification  number  84r-047417).  the    individual    died,    became    disabled,    of 

eluded.  A  form  SS-15  must  be  filed  with  under  section  3121(k)  (l)  (A)  of  the  internal  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  during  such 

the    IRS   waiving    the    exemption   from  Revenue  code  of  1954  (relating  to  waiver  of  period, 

coverage.  exemption  by  organization)  shall  be  deemed  (b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

The  Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  not  to  have  been  filed  with  respect  to  the  be  construed  to  affect  the  consideration  given 

rpntpr  nnri   its  emolovees  elected  to  be  one  hundred  and  three   individuals  named  to  any  period  of  employment  prior  to  or  after 

center  ana  1^  empiojecsc  .^  section  6  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  the  period  specified  In  the  first  section  of 

c-overed,  the  form  was  ^V^^' ,^"51,^1; „  period  from  January  1,   1972,  through  the  this  Act  in  the  determination  of  eligibility 

taxes  were  deducted  ana  paia  siariuiB  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  calendar  quarter  in  which  for  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

in  1963.  However,  in  the  course  of  an  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  enactment  of  this  Act  occurs.  sec.  6.  The  one  hundred  and  three  Indi- 

IRS  program  evaluation,  it  was  deter-  sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  \iduals  affected  by  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

mined  that  the  waiver  form  had  never  ms  delegate,  upon  proof  reasonably  satlsfac-  Name                         Social  security  number 

been  filed  tory  ^  ^^^  ^^**  repayment  has  been  made  o7R-30-2687 

The  center  was  told  by  the  IRS  on  to  the  one  hundred  and  three  individuals  ^^^^{J^''^£—;i^-—l\:\i:-:::.  450^6725 

T:.„i„.,.o^r  oo    ^Q'Ti    that  it  had  been  im-  named  In  section  6  of  this  Act  by  the  Jeffer-      aucKiew,  oeveriy. ooasqs 

Februarj'  28.  1975   that  it  had  ^een  im  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     mcorpo-     Burr.  Janet ^oMtl^S 

properly  withholding  the  FIC a  tax,  that  ^           ^^   ^^^^  representing  the  amount  of     Casey,  WUllam    Mo:ft"^ft 

the  amounts  so  withheld  should  be  re-  ^^^^^  imposed  on  such  individuals  under  sec-     S^^P"^^"\?^P^^'' ^9^11978 

turned  to  the  employees,   and  that  the  ti^n  3101  of  the  internal  Revenue  code  of      ^^"^;  ^^"^* fitlli853 

center  would  be  promptly  reimbursed  by  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax)  and  deducted     „„^f^^,  '..^^v 521-30-4097 

the  IRS.  The  center  proceeded  to  locate  and  paid  by  the  Jefferson  County  Mental     ^vftt  Aven                   "  523-48-8548 

the   133   employees  involved  and   reim-  Health  center,  incorporated,  under  section  >      •  ^^.^^                              _    326-I6-3001 

bursed  them  out  of  its  own  funds  for  the  3102  of  such  code    (relating  to  deduction     5^,^^;^^!^   wiurami::::: -  51&-30-7060 

$17  128     mthheld.     Shortly    after    that,  ?f  ^"^  ^'^^  TT^  '^^^^''^  ^Lf^.  ^l\'^      Moore,  Reld 503-46-5274 

i))i(,i^o     uiuiiiiciu.    kJXAw  V  J  g^   J     ^^     g^^  section   of  this  Act,   shall  .,„,i„J^„    T>ot,.<,.v                             47fi-'?4-i409 

however,  the  center  was  mformed  by  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  3^,^^  p^^^  ^o  such  employees     ^^°Xpf  Li^n        sltstlSs 

IRS  that  the  waiver  form  had  been  lo-  ^s  overpayments  of  tax  under  section  6413     Rf„h  ^Nancv  513-46-1945 

cated  and  that  the  IRS  would  not  reim-  (b)   of  such  code  (relating  to  overpayment  ^^^^'^     Margaret                            060-36-9623 

burse  the  funds.  Of  course,  it  was  impos-  of  certain  employment  taxes)   and  shall  ap-      y^^ten'  Cyndl         523-60-8586 

sible  to  get  the  money  back  from  the  em-  prove  a  claim  for  a  refund,  credit,  or  adjust-     giaclciiiore.  M'eriheien 297-36-1640 

plovees,  who  had  by  then  spent  the  mon-  ment  filed  prior  to  or  within  ninety  days  of     ^^^       ^^^ 285-38-0307 

ev  01  were  no  longer  employed  by  the  l^^  d***  °^  l"^^*°'l''*  °^  ^^11^^^  ^/  '^^  ^^^'     Cranston,  Connie —  503-40-6980 

ey  01    were  iiu  lungci    cn.t.iuo' c.^   uj  ferson  County  Mental  Health  Center,  Incor-      jjjj,^^    william. 524-38-5886 

center.  porated,  under  sections  6402  of  such  Code  Reiiz   Ann  Charlotte*              -       522-68-0880 

Unfortunately,  the  IRS  cannot  remedy  (relating   to    authority   to   make    credits   or  Hrynkow  Ron             "-         II—  479-54-9131 

what  it  admits  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  refunds)  or  66 11  (a)  or  (b)(2)  of  such  Code      Mansfield,   Lorital-.I 491-30-8890 

for  all  concerned  because  it  does  not  have  (relating  to  interest  on  overpayments).            oison    Keith        '_      521-46-9793 

the  authority  to  expend  funds  without  a  Sec.  3.    (a)    Any  period  of  limitations  for      pgrsson,  Berdeli 523-14-0367 

legal  obligation  to  do  so  or  a  statutory'  ^^^^S  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  under  sec-      p^^ter,  WUllam 514-34-2662 

nnthnri7flHnn      The     Commissioner    has  "°"  ^^^^   °^"  *^^  internal  Revenue  Code  of      gheehan,  Daniel 343-36-0979 

authorization,     ine     l^ommissioaer    iia^  ^^^    (relating    to   limitations   on   credit   or  winters   Billv  R                                 448-34-2877 

acknowledged     the     dilemma     and     has  refund)  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  any  parker  Ginger  Joy                           431-92-4026 

agreed  that  he  will  not  object  to  the  bill  claim  for  refund,  credit,  or  adjustment  made      Kempton   Phyllis 479-18-8743 

which  I  am  introducing  today.  The  bill  by  the  Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Cen-      oerali    Virginia    -1.11..1 523-32-6565 

provides  that  the  Secretary  determine  ter,  incorporated,  under  section  2  of  this  Act.     Holmboe  Chris 552-01-5265 

the  amounts  withheld  and  subsequently  (b)  Section  6514  of  such  Code  (relating  to     Hendrlx,  Carmella 522-62-2412 

reimbursed  and  then  treat  those  amounts  credits  or  refunds  after  a  period  of  llmlta-     ^^^       Linda 514-50-5485 

icmiuuiocuanu  Liitii  K                    ^j^^^    shall  not  apply  to  any  such  Claim.  -rnhia^   Tester                                   050-36-7998 

as  overpajTnents  of  tax  which  are  then  ^^^  ^   ^^,  ^.^  a  certificate  of  waiver  by  the     oawson  LyiS 520-5^1017 

reimbursable  to  the  center.  I  understand  jenersou  County  Mental  Health  Center,  in-  Dea    Timothy                          I-  524-72-7626 

that  this  is  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  corporated,  under  section  3121  (k)  (l)  (A)  of     Graham   Patricia        l.V..'. 566-76-8106 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the   internal    Revenue   Code   of   1954   shall     j^jgans   Zetta  .               "" 515-48-6422 

the  House  by  my  colleague.  Congressman  apply  to  one  hundred  and  three  individuals     Nicoletti,  John 523-60-2958 

WiRTH.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter  can  named  under  section  6  of  this  Act  and  the     j^i^Claln,  Rodella 523-56-4958 

be  acted  uDon  verv  soon    as  the  center  Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Center,  In-     p^^^^^y.^    Lee 523-84-4267 

be  acted  upon  very  soon,  a^  tne  center  ^^ated,  after  the  last  day  of  the  quar-  Michael                              234-56-2595 

has   expended  a   great   deal   of  mones  ter  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted.                        Xtm  Sandra '521-73-3420 

which  they  desperately  need  to  contmue  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec-  '^^^  koxeen                              524-88-5833 

the  vital  public  services  to  Lakewood  and  tlon  3i2i(k)  (i)  (B)  (Ul)    of  such  Code,  the     j^^tcheil    Vickie          "...l 297-38-4067 

the  surrounding  areas  which  it  has  self-  Jefferson  county  Mental  Health  Center,  In-     ^d^ards'  Lee.            '—'- 523-88-2707 

lassly  provided  for  many  years.  corporated,  may  not  elect  to  have  such  cer-     j^j^gei^  ^^g, 523-98-1354 

Finallv,   Mr.   President,   a   bill   intro-  ^^^""T  f^  "^^^l^^  ^^^\^^r,TJ  °Lr^PH°?n     Martin,  sherry 522-88^614 

duced  by  Mr.  Ottinger  was  passed  la.t  --^6  oTLfA^t  T^^S^o^^f^     SeTNafcr t^t^t^^l 

year  which  sets  general  legislative  guide-  i,,  the  first  section  of  this  Act.                           Fernev  Nanc^ 522-58-3131 

lines  for  these  problems  m  the  future,  (b)  Tlie  certificate  of  waiver  filed  by  the     McLean    Anne"""'V.V.V. 377-46-3105 

since  mismiderstandings  of  this  nature  Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  center,  In-     Miller,  E.  Pat 475-52-2344 

have  happened  to  others.  However,  the  corporated,  under  section  312(k)(f)(A)    of     Ramirez,  Cathy 524-46-6867 

Jefferson    County    Center    situation    is  such  Code,  or  any  prior  corresponding  provl-      ciark,   Josephine 461-52-4539 

unique  in  that  they  expended  their  own  sion  of  law,  shall  be  inapplicable,  under  the     Grace,  LaRose 306-44-6181 

mnnev  in  reliance  on  the  directives  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  only  with  respect  to     ponovan.   Carey 007-52-2226 

?RTanditlfnotfSvere^^^^^^  ^^«    ^"^^    ^""'^'■"'^    ^"'^    '^'■''    Uidividuals     po^erantz,  Jay. 212-54-6207 

IRb.  and  It  is  notCOVerea  Oy  tne  Uttmger  ^^^^^^  jj^  section  6  of  this  Act  and  only  for      shoemaker   James 504-60-8244 

bill,  Pubhc  Law  94-563.  ^,.,3  period  specified  in  the  first  section  of     Neptune    Belmont 522-01-9411 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  this  Act.                                                                siefkin,  biane 521-92-2202 

sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  sec.  5.  (a)  The  period  for  which  any  of  the     cornlsii,  Susan 464-82-0167 

in  the  Record.  one  hundred  and  three  individuals  named  in      Evans,   Chris 263-84-4766 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  section  6  of  this  Act  received  a  repayment  of      Fleming,    Glennys 522-44-0262 
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Harris.    Virginia 

Koback,   Patricia 

Brlggs,  Gayle 

Vollmer,    Betsy 

Myrant,   John 

Peterson,    Stephanie. 

Godfrey.  Susan 

Thomas,   Georgia 

Zaranka,    Judy 

Camp,  Gay -Leigh 

Igle,  Diane 

Marshall.   George 

Turner.   Deanne 

Melners,  Cathy 

Murray,    Bonnie 

Ferrlgno.   Eea 

Fisher,  Nettle 

Allen,  Dan 

Long,  John 

Dunn,  Diane 

Mathews,  Joan 

Butts,  Janet 

Cavalerl.   Joann 

Seltz,    Anita 

Germer,    William 

Dotsch,   Marcella 

Lee,  Christie 

Wolf.    Debra 

Nelson,   Betty 

Warner,   Richard 

Dudden,  JoEtta 

Munn,    Becky 

Lltzenberger,    Judy 

Rullman,   Alene 

Llem,  Charles 

Olbbens,    Gary 

Singleton.  Vickie 


n 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  691.  A  bill  to  provide 
vation    and    enhancement 
habitat    for   migratory    w 
other     wetlands -dependent 
birds  of  the  Pacific  fiyway 
lands  area  of  the  San 
Calif.:   to  the  Committee 
ment  and  Public  Works. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
troduce  for  appropriate  ___  _ 
to  provide  for  the  permanejit 
tion  and  enhancement  of 
fowl  habitat  in  the 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
California. 

This  legislation  is  identihal 
2865  introduced  in  the  Hojse 
gressmen     Bernie     Sisk 
Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  the  „_. 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is 
most  important  wintering 
terfowl  in  the  Pacific 
Nation.  The  area  supports 
000  waterfowl  use-days 

There  are  two  national 
uges  in  this  portion  of  the 
Valley,  but  over  half  of 
waterfowl  lands  are 
vate  property  owners  such 
bers  of  the  46,000-acre  Gi 
District. 

In    1954.    Congress 
Central   Valley   project   to 
fish    and    uildlife    conservj 
specific  project  purpose.  The 
also  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  deliver  water  to  public 
the  grasslands  area  for  the 
developing    and    maintainii^g 
habitat  for  migratory 


grasslE  nds 
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charge  not  to  exceed  the  prevailing  rate 
for  class  2  agricultural  water. 

The  Grassland  Water  District  pur- 
chases water  from  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1954  act. 

While  this  law  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  lands  in  the  Grass- 
land Water  Distilct  for  waterfowl  con- 
sei-vation,  there  are  growing  economic 
pressures  on  the  landowners  to  convert 
their  lands  to  more  economically  attrac- 
tive uses.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  this  conversion  will  occur  imless 
there  are  additional  economic  incen- 
tives for  the  private  owners  to  maintain 
their  land  for  waterfowl. 

I  understand  the  grasslands  area  is  so 
important  to  waterfowl  that  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Inerior  would  move  to  acquire 
the  private  lands  of  the  Grassland  Water 
District,  using  existing  authority,  if  the 
landowners  diverted  their  property  from 
wildlife  conservation.  However,  a  land 
acquisition  program  would  be  very 
costly  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
would  adversely  impact  State  and  local 
tax  rolls. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
private  property  owners  to  maintain 
their  waterfowl  habitat  by  providing  a 
continued  water  supply  at  no  cost  to 
them.  The  bill  amends  the  1954  act  by 
removing  the  charge  for  Central  Valley 
project  water  delivered  to  the  Grassland 
Water  District. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary- 
of  Interior  to  enter  into  the  necessary 
contracts  to  obtain  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  this  legislation  last  year, 
but  final  action  was  not  completed  be- 
fore Congress  adjourned.  I  hope  that  the 
95th  Congress  can  move  forward  to  enact 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

6.  691 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  879),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of 
section  6  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "If  and  when  available,  such 
water  shall  be  delivered  from  the  Central 
Valley  project  to  the  contracting  entity,  and 
the  cost  of  fximlshlng  the  water  shall  not 
be  reimbursable  or  returnable  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws:  Provided.  That,  in 
order  for  the  delivery  of  such  water  to  con- 
tinue on  a  nonreimbursable  or  nonreturnable 
basis: 

"(a)  The  public  organizations  or  agencies 
contracting  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, excluding  the  State  of  California,  shall 
deliver  annually  to  the  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Service'),  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
States,  not  less  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  acre-feet  of  water  during  the  period 
October  1  through  November  30,  Inclusive, 
and  not  less  than  four  thousand  acre-feet 
of  water  during  the  period  May  1  through 


September  30,  Inclusive,  If  available:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  amounts  of  water  and  times 
of  delivery  may  be  changed  upon  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

"(b)  The  public  organizations  or  agencies, 
excluding  the  State  of  California,  shall  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  any  water  con- 
veyance facilities  necessary  to  deliver  the 
water  referred  to  In  section  6(a)  of  this 
Act  to  a  point  or  points  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  such  public  organization  or  agency 
as  designated  by  the  Service,  or  to  such 
points  as  may  be  mutally  agreed  upon  by  the 
public  organization  or  agency  and  the  Serv- 
ice. The  Service  shall  be  responsible  for  de- 
livering the  water  from  such  point  or  points 
to  appropriate  locations  wlthla  lands  under 
its  Jurisdiction;  and 

"(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  any  public  or- 
ganization or  agency  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  provide  that  in  the  event  the  public 
organization  or  agency  for  any  reason  falls 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
It  by  said  contract  or  by  this  Act,  the  rights 
of  use  of  any  facilities  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b),  and  the  rights  to  all  water 
contracted  for  by  the  organization  or  agency 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  migratory  water- 
fowl purposes  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California;  and 

■'(d)  In  accordance  with  existing  or  fu- 
ture contracts,  the  use  of  lands  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  public  organizations 
or  agencies  shall  be  restricted  by  covenents 
requiring  that  such  lands  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  waterfowl  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat conservation  or  other  vises  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  public  organi- 
zations or  agencies  and  the  Service.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68 
Stat.  879),  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  negotiate  amendments  to  existing  con- 
tracts to  conform  said  contracts  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.". 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  693.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  states  in  trust  for  certain 
communities  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
in  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

MDEWAKANTON  SIOUX  INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
change  the  land  status  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton Sioux  Indian  lands  on  the  Shakopee, 
Prtiirie  Island,  and  Lower  Sioux  Reser- 
vations in  Minnesota. 

The  legislation  is  intended  to  convert 
the  title  of  these  lands  from  the  "United 
States  of  America"  to  the  "United  States 
of  America  in  trust  for"  the  respective 
organized  communities. 

By  making  this  change,  the  tribal  gov- 
ernments of  these  reservations  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  the^e  lands,  allowing 
them  to  participate  in  State  and  Federal 
programs  which  will  assist  them  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  self-determination. 

Resolutions  by  the  tribal  councils  of 
the  affected  communities  have  been 
passed  requesting  that  the  title  of  these 
Mdewakanton  Sioux  lands  be  changed 
in  order  that  they  may  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

I  urge  early  action  on  this  legislation 


which  would  make  these  tribes  eligible 
for  participation  in  Federal  programs  and 
to  allow  them  to  better  govern  them- 
selves. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  694.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Indochinese  refugees  to  that  of  lawful 
permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADJtrSTING    THE    STATUS    OF    INDOCHINA 
BEFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  special  legislation  to 
provide  refugees  from  the  Indochina 
Peninsula  with  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
their  nonimmigrant  status  to  that  of 
i^ermanent  resident  alien. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
status  of  refugees  from  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Attorney  General  if,  first,  the  alien 
makes  an  application  for  such  adjust- 
ment; second,  the  alien  is  othei-wise  eligi- 
ble to  receive  an  immigrant  visa  and  Is 
otherwise  admissible  to  the  United 
States;  and,  third,  the  alien  has  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  2  years. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  "the  At- 
torney General  shall  establish  a  record  of 
the  alien's  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  April  15,  1975,  or  the  date  of 
the  alien's  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
whichever  date  is  later";  and  that  ad- 
justments of  status  under  this  bill  are 
exempt  from  the  statutory  numerical 
ceiling  on  the  annual  admission  of  aliens 
for  permanent  residency.  The  bill  also 
exempts  refugees  who  adjust  their  status 
from  the  payment  of  any  fees. 

The  bill  closely  follows  similar  special 
legislation  previously  enacted  in  behalf 
of  refugees  from  Hungary  and  Cuba,  and 
it  is  also  in  accord  with  Uie  treatment  of 
the  several  thousand  refugees  who  regu- 
larly enter  the  United  States  In  condi- 
tional entry  status  under  the  annual  im- 
migration ceiling  and  refugee  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended.  The  bill  reflects  consulta- 
tions with  others  in  Congress,  officials 
in  the  executive  branch,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  volimtary  resettlement  agen- 
cies associated  with  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Voluntary  Agencies  and  the  Ameri- 
can Immigration  and  Citizenship  Con- 
ference in  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  2  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  Indochinese  refu- 
gees began  arriving  on  our  shore,  and 
current  estimates  suggest  that  over  the 
coming  months  and  years  at  least  160,000 
men,  women,  and  children  will  be  eli- 
gible for  adjustment  of  status  under  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  bulk  of  these 
people — currently  some  145,000 — have 
been  paroled  into  the  United  States  by 
the  Attorney  General,  following  consul- 
tations with  the  leadership  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  imder  section  212(d)  (5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended.  The  remainder,  some  15,000 
persons,  are  nationals  of  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos  who  entered  the  United 


States  as  nonimmigrants  prior  to  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  collapse 
of  their  governments  in  1975,  and  who 
were,  upon  application  as  refugees, 
granted  permission  to  remain  In  this 
country  indefinitely. 

Given  the  severe  limitations  of  present 
law  in  providing  refugee  parolees  with 
opportunities  for  adjustment  of  status, 
there  are  some  very  practical  legislative 
reasons  for  the  special  measure  I  pro- 
pose today.  And  I  should  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  hopeful  the  limitations 
of  present  law  will  be  studied  and  rem- 
edied during  the  course  of  this  Congress, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  need  for  special  legis- 
lation In  behalf  of  other  refugee  groups 
in  the  future. 

But  the  justification  for  the  proposed 
legislation  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  con- 
straints of  present  law.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  In- 
dochinese refugee  program,  established 
by  Congres  in  1975,  and  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  accomplishing  the 
full  objective  of  this  program,  which  Is 
to  help  the  refugees  help  themselves  to 
become  productive  members  of  their 
adopted  communities  across  our  land. 

Providing  the  new  arrivals  from  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos  with  the  op- 
portunity for  regular  immigrant  status 
is  simply  another  step  to  help  them  on 
their  difficult  road  of  adjusting  their 
lives  in  a  new  land. 

As  we  know  from  our  experience  with 
other  groups,  removing  refugees  from 
the  limbo  status  of  parolee  helps  to  give 
them  a  greater  sense  of  belonging  in  our 
society,  and  it  also  helps  to  encourage 
them  in  learning  and  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  eventual  American  citi- 
zenship. And  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
this  point;  because  for  any  refugee  fam- 
ily the  sense  of  belonging,  which  is  con- 
ferred by  permanent  resident  status, 
helps  to  dispel  some  needless  anxieties 
over  the  future  and  is  an  important 
psychological  boost  In  coping  with  the 
many  problems  in  building  new  lives. 

For  many  of  the  refugees,  adjustment 
of  status  will  also  facilitate  durable  em- 
ployment. And  It  will  help  to  open  up 
new  job  opportimities  for  those  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  In  many 
skills  and  profe.sslons,  for  example.  State 
licensing  laws  often  require  citizenship 
or  permanent  residency  for  job  appli- 
cants, and  most  Indochinese  refugees  do 
not  qualify. 

The  situation  varies  from  State  to 
State,  but  It  generally  Is  posing  problems 
for  many  refugees.  And  the  same  is  true 
for  possible  job  and  service  opportunities 
in  many  Federal  and  local  government 
agencies  and  in  most  firms  under  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

Moreover,  In  some  States  adjustment 
of  status  will  ease  the  burden  of  tuition 
fees  among  refugee  students,  who  are 
now  required  to  pay  nonresident  rates, 
because  of  their  immigration  status  as 
parolees.  Adjustment  of  status  will  also 
facilitate  the  membership  of  refugees  in 
labor  unions,  professional  groups,  and 
other  organizations. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  adjustment  of 


status  will  help  to  bring  the  refugees  Into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society  and  speed 
the  process  of  normalizing  their  lives  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

As  the  latest  report  to  Congress  by  the 
HEW  Refugee  Task  Force  states: 

The  refugee  resettlement  program  con- 
tinues to  move  forward.  However,  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Job  training,  English  fluency 
and  other  acculturation  need."  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  change  from  the  status  of  parolee. 
As  parolees  or  persons  In  Indefinite  voluntary 
departure  status,  they  cannot  aspire  to 
citizenship,  are  barred  from  employment  op- 
portunities, and,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  have  a  prevailing  sense  of  rootlessness. 

And  the  report  goes  on  to  sr.y  that  ad- 
justment of  status  "would  do  much  to 
bolster  (the  refugees)  morale,"  and  It 
would  'hasten  the  time  when  they  will 
become  full  and  productive  members  of 
American  society." 

Mr.  President,  as  all  Americans  know, 
the  new  arrivals  from  the  Indochina 
Peninsula  entered  this  country  in  ver>' 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances — more 
trying  and  difficult,  perhaps,  than  those 
attending  any  other  recent  movement  of 
people  to  our  country.  But  like  those  who 
came  before  them,  tliese  new  arrivals  are 
hard  working  and  conscientious  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that 
they  are  making  Important  strides  in  ad- 
justing to  a  new  life  In  a  new  land.  En- 
actment of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  be  appropriate  recognition 
of  their  efforts.  And  it  would  also  be  a 
significant  contribution  toward  helping 
the  refugees  help  themselves  and  toward 
bettering  the  welfare  of  the  refugee 
families  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
status  of  any  alien  who  is  a  native  or  citizen 
of  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  or  whose  last 
habitual  residence  was  In  Vietnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia,  and  who  has  been  Inspected 
and  admitted  or  paroled  Into  the  United 
States,  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  discretion  and  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  If— 

(1)  the  alien  makes  an  application  for 
such  adjustment; 

(2)  the  alien  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  Immigrant  visa  and  Is  otherwise 
admissible  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence;  and 

(3)  the  alien  has  been  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  approval  of  an  application 
for  adjustment  of  status  under  the  first  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
a  record  of  the  alien's  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  April  15,  1975  or  the 
date  of  the  alien's  arrival  In  the  United 
States,  whichever  date  is  later.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
spouse  and  child  of  any  alien  described  in 
the  first  section,  regardless  of  their  citizen- 
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Sec.  3.  In  the  case  of  an 
eligible  for  permanent 
provision  of  this  Act,  the 
specified  In  paragraphs  (14) 
(21)    of  Section  212(a)    of  th  s 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  not 

Sec.  4.  When  an  alien  Is 
of  having  been  lawfully 
manent  residence  pursuant  to 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
be  required  to  reduce  the 
authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
General  shall  not  be  required 
alien  any  fee. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise 
vlded  In  this  Act,  the  deflnlttins 
In    the    Immigration    and 
shall    apply   In   the   administration 
Act.  Nothing  contained  in  th 
held  to  repeal,  amend,  alter, 
or  restrict  the  powers,  duties, 
authority   of   the   Attorney 
administration  and  enforcemefct 
migration  and  Nationality  Ad 
law    relating    to    Immlgratior 
and  naturalization.  The  fact 
may   be   eligible   to   be   granted 
of  having  been  lawfully  admitted 
manent  residence  under  this 
preclude  him  from  seeking  sue:  i 
any  other  provision  of  law  for 
be  ellcrible. 
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By  Mr  PROXMIRE  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Broc  ke,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  Metzenb.aum)  : 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  imended;  to 
the  Com.mittee  on  Governm  ;ntal  Affairs. 

DEFENSE  PHODUCTION  ACT  AMEND  «ENTS  OF  1977 

Pre  ;ident 


A(t 


and 
T  lis 


sen  3US 


tlie 


has 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
I  am  offering  a  much  neede^i 
the  Defense  Production 
ask  that  this  bill  be  referred 
Government   Operations 
Committees  on  tomon-ow. 
correct  one  of  the  most 
current  law.  It  would  inhibft 
interest  by  those  Governmejit 
who  award  and  supervise 
dollars  in  contracts  and  gr 
Government  awards  each 

I  have  introduced  similajr 
many  times  since  I  first 
Senate  nearly  20  years  ago 
need  for  such  legislation 
more  pressing  that  it  is  todiy 
fore  has  the  Federal  Gove 
responsible  for  awarding  mi 
American  industry.  Never 
been  more  important  that 
be  spent  wisely. 

With  the  tight  budgetary 
and  the  efforts  of  the  new 
to  balance  the  budget,  it  is 
make  every  effort  possible 
the  taxpayers  get  fair  value 
dollars. 

Considering  the  decrease  of  citizens' 
faith  in  the  Government,  t  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  every  step  we  can  to 
reestablish  trust.  One  way  w  e  can  do  this 
Is  to  exercise  vigorous  overs  ight  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  Another  eqi  lally  critical 
way  is  to  assure  that  no  Federal  em- 
ployee will  be  placed  in  a  sitpation  where 
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he  might  feel  tempted  to  favor  his  own 
private  economic  interests  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Goverrunent  and  the  taxpay- 
ers in  achieving  maximum  efficiency. 

PRIOR  STtTDIES 

This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
attainment  of  this  goal.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  most  insidious  type  of  conflict 
of  interest — that  which  occurs  when  a 
Government  official  responsible  for 
supervising  the  Government's  contractu- 
al obligations  is  faced  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  might  improve  his  opportunities 
for  lucrative  employment  outside  the 
Government  by  providing  some  assist- 
ance to  the  company  over  whose  pro- 
grams he  exerts  some  responsibility. 

This  can  happen  in  many  ways  that 
might  never  be  noticed  in  the  normal 
course  of  events.  An  individual  could  ap- 
prove a  minor  relaxation  in  specifica- 
tions that  might  affect  a  contractor's 
profits  by  millions  of  dollars.  Or  he  could 
approve  reimbursement  for  an  improve- 
ment that  should  be  paid  for  by  the  con- 
tractor. Or  he  could  approve  the  ac- 
ceptance of  substandard  products. 

The  Joint  Committte  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction found  such  examples  when  it 
investigated  the  procurement  of  the 
Navy's  Condor  missile.  The  committee 
found  that  several  individuals  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  exerted  un- 
usual influence  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tractor, up  to  the  point  of  advising  the 
contractor  on  how  to  lobby  for  continued 
congressional  appropriations.  In  this 
case,  the  effort  was  aimed  at  assuring  the 
survival  of  a  controversial  program  and 
assuring  that  the  normal  operational 
tests  would  not  be  too  severe. 

FITZHTTGH  REPORT 

The  Fitzhugh  Commision.  and  many 
present  and  former  government  oflRcials. 
have  pointed  to  the  danger  of  conflict  of 
interests.  In  its  report,  issued  nearly  7 
years  ago,  the  Fitzhugh  Commission  con- 
cluded with  regard  to  certain  types  of 
contracting  officers  that: 

First,  the  temptation  to  curry  favor  with 
the  contractor  in  the  expectation  of  future 
and  hopefully  lucrative  employment  is  pres- 
ent. In  this  regard,  one  of  the  on-site  surveys 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  reported  al- 
legations that  the  plant  representative  (re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  government's  in- 
terest) at  a  major  aircraft  company  had 
failed  to  pursue  the  Government's  interest 
diligently  in  a  number  of  Instances  In  the 
hope  of  gaining  post-retirement  employment 
with  the  company,  and  he  was  in  fact  sub- 
sequently employed  by  that  defense  con- 
tractor. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  an  Air  Force 
officer  argued  the  same  point  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  liis  superior: 

In  formul.iting  a  broad  management  im- 
provement plan  for  Minuteman,  I  believe  you 
should  consider  the  problem  posed  by  the 
mass  migration  of  Air  Force  officers  into  the 
management  ranks  of  contractors  with  whom 
they  have  dealt.  The  Air  Force  Plan  Repre- 
sentative who  revoked  our  clearances  at 
Autonetics  is  now  a  division  manager  at 
Autonetics.  His  predecesor,  equally  protec- 
tive of  the  contractor's  interest,  is  also  now 
employed  by  North  American  Aviation.  The 
program  officer  who  blocked  access  by  the 


Minuteman  Program  Control  Office  to  Auto- 
netics contract  negotiation  records  Is  now 
employed  by  North  American  Aviation.  The 
immediate  superior  of  the  project  officer  who 
was  excluded  from  Autonetics'  plant  is  now 
employed  by  Autonetics.  The  officer  cited  to 
me  as  responsible  for  killing  the  cost  reduc- 
tion project  I  contracted  to  perform  at  Aut- 
onetics is  now  employed  by  North  American 
Aviation  ...  It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
these  same  officers  studiously  avoided  any 
action  which  might  offend  their  ultimate 
employer. 

Close  analysis  reveals  that  this  pat- 
tern is  common  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment contracting  community.  Tw^o  recent 
independent  studies  conflrm  this  prob- 
lem. One.  by  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities,  reveals  that,  during  a  5-year 
period,  nearly  300  individuals  left  the 
employment  of  a  single  Government 
agency  to  accept  employment  with  con- 
tractor over  whose  programs  they  had 
exerted  significant  responsibility. 

Another  study,  by  Common  Cause,  con- 
firms that  this  is  a  serious  problem  in 
other  Federal  agencies.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  CEP  study  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

PROCUREMENT 

Procurement  officials  can  affect  decisions  in 
favor  of  a  contracter  without  violating  any 
law.  There  is  general  agreement  that  this 
can  be  done  in  two  ways: 

1 )  While  on  active  duty,  military  or  civilian 
DOD  personnel  with  procvu-ement  authority 
may  make  decisions  favorable  to  a  certain 
contractor  or  to  industn,'  in  general:  produc- 
tion shortcomings  may  be  overlooked,  favor- 
able contract  terms  written,  or  recommenda- 
tions may  be  made  for  procurement  from  a 
.specific  contractor  in  preference  to  another. 

2)  After  retirement,  a  person  may  exercise 
his  knowledge  of  DOD  procedures  or  personal 
friendships  with  active  duty  officers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  employer. 

Obviously,  in  the  second  Instance,  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  transferee  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion, formally  or  hiformally,  in  sales  or  custo- 
mer liaison.  Conflict  of  interest  legislation 
has  on  the  whole  aimed  to  control  this  type 
of  abuse.  Nevertheless,  ail  employment  trans- 
fers of  retirees  to  the  defense  industry  de- 
.ser\'e  scrutiny.  A  high-ranking  position  with 
the  company  Is  not  the  only  important  mat- 
ter. In  its  grossest  sense,  any  position  held 
with  a  contractor  by  a  former  procurement 
official  could  be  considered  a  payoff;  the  con- 
flict would  have  existed  while  the  official  was 
on  active  duty.  Viewing  the  situation  this  way 
is  particularly  pertinent,  if  only  isecause  it 
has  been  generally  neglected  by  legislation. 
The  office 

Procurement  officers  at  the  DOD  exercise 
control  over  vast  sums  of  money.  Some  ma- 
jor weapons  programs  are  funded  at  over  $100 
million  per  year.  There  are  numeroiis  stages 
in  the  procurement  process  wherein  deci- 
sions favorable  to  a  contractor  can  result  In 
the  payment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  Arming  America,  J.  Ronald  Fox,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
procurement,  professor  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  and  consultant  to  military  con- 
tractors, pointed  out  some  of  the  factors  that 
may  lead  to  unconscious  favoritism  toward 
contractors  by  procurement  officials: 

"A  military  officer  who  is  a  capable  man- 
ager but  who  is  eventually  passed  over  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  or  ad- 
miral may  use  his  skills  after  retirement  from 
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the  service  in  a  position  in  private  industry. 
Despite  the  urgent  need  for  competent  ac- 
quisition managers  within  the  military,  there 
are  at  present  few  incentives  for  qualified 
officers  to  remain  in  the  service  after  20  years. 
The  defense  Industry,  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  a  compelling  Incentive  for  a  knowl- 
edgeable officer  to  leave  the  service:  reward- 
ing salary  scale  and  career  status.  The  avail- 
ability of  jobs  In  Industry  can  have  a  subtle, 
but  debilitating  effect  on  an  officer's  per- 
formance during  his  tour  of  duty  In  a  pro- 
curement management  assignment.  If  he 
takes  too  strong  a  hand  in  controlling  con- 
tractor activity,  he  might  be  damaging  his 
opportunity  for  a  second  career  following  re- 
tirement. Positions  are  offered  to  officers  who 
have  demonstrated  their  appreciation  for  in- 
dustry's particular  problems  and  commit- 
ments." " 

In  its  survey  of  DOD-industry  employment 
interchanges  for  the  period  July  1968 
through  June  1973,  CEP  found  ample  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  potentially  troublesome 
area.  Although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a 
large  majority  of  former  military  personnel 
exhibited  no  possibility  of  having  exerted  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  a  contractor,  evidence  of 
potential  abuse  was  found  to  exist  for  over 
one-quarter  of  all  reporting  transferees  from 
the  DOD  (379  out  of  a  total  of  1,406) . 

A  description  of  some  of  these  instances 
might  demonstrate  this  pKjint:  * 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  Auger,  the 
former  commander  of  the  Burlington  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  responsible  for  main- 
taining surveillance  of  contractor  perform- 
ance, accepted  employment  a  week  after  his 
retirement  in  January  1970  wit!T  Chamber- 
lain Manufacturing  Company,  the  operator 
of  that  arsenal. 

Nearly  every  major  systems  contractor  has 
hired  former  DOD  plant  representatives 
who  immediately  before  their  retirement  had 
been  in  the  position  of  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  their  present  employers  (for  a 
discussion  of  plant  representati'-es,  see  p. 
21).  At  least  two  Air  Frrce  Boeing  plant  rep- 
resentatives. Major  Roy  Boyd  and  Colonel 
Albert  Lehner.  accepted  employment  with 
that  company.  Major  James  Drumgool, 
former  Air  Force  G.E.  plant  representative 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Rigling,  former 
SjTacuse  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Service  director,  were  hired  by  G.E.  (for  a 
discussion  of  the  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Service,  see  Appendix  I).  Lockheed 
hired  Edward  Currie  and  Commander  Rich- 
ard Allen,  two  former  Navy  Lockheed  plant 
representatives.  McDonnell  Douglas  hired 
two  Navy  McDonnell  Douglas  plant  repre- 
sentatives. Captain  John  Kane  and  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Harold  Simpson,  and 
also  hired  Major  John  Bennett,  a  former  Air 
Force  officer  who  had  served  as  chief  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Service  of- 
fice at  its  St.  Louis  plant.  Grumman  hired 
one  former  Navy  Grumman  plant  represent- 


•  CEP  has  chosen  to  provide  the  names  of 
these  individuals  as  examples  only.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  CEP  considers  the  problem 
discussed  here  to  be  primarily  structural — 
the  responsibility  of  contractors  and  the 
Government — and  not  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  these  Individuals.  Contractors  hir- 
ing practices  and  the  Inadequacy  of  conflict 
of  interest  legislation  are  the  major  concerns 
of  CEP.  There  Is  no  evidence,  except  when 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  being  in  apparent 
violation  of  the  criminal  selling  statute,  of 
any  willful  violation  of  the  law.  The  names 
of  those  personnel  in  apparent  conflict  are 
available  to  the  public  at  the  CEP  New  York 
office. 

"J.  Ronald  Fox.  Arming  America:  How  the 
U.S.  Buys  Weapons.  Harvard  University  Press, 
1974,  pp.  460-461. 


atlve.  Commander  William  Burgess,  Rock- 
well International  hired  Captain  Donald 
Walton,  a  Navy  plant  representative  from 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  plant.  Hughes  Aircraft 
hired  Robert  Lucas,  who  had  served  as  chief 
of  the  Air  Force  plant  representative's  office 
at  a  Hughes  plant.  Westlnghouse  hired  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Edgar  Lewis,  a  Navy 
plant  representative  who  had  served  as  pro- 
ject manager  for  Westinghouse's  controver- 
sial and  costly  Mk48  torpedo  project.  Philco 
Ford  hired  Major  Ronald  Wright,  a  Marine 
Corps  officer  who  had  served  as  technical 
representative  from  the  Naval  Electronics 
Laboratory  on  a  Philco  project. 

General  Howell  Estes,  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
upon  his  retirement  was  appointed  Executive 
Vice  President  of  World  Airways,  a  major 
military  charter  flier. 

Colonel  Rob  Greenley,  a  former  Air  Force 
program  director  for  Remotely  Piloted  Ve- 
hicles (RPVs),  a  major  new  development 
effort,  accepted  employment  upon  retirement 
with  Lear  Siegler  and  Northrop,  two  of  the 
companies  most  active  in  RPV  development. 

Rockwell  International,  prime  contractor 
for  the  B-1  Bomber,  hired  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Henry  Gaynor,  chief  of  the  Air  Force  B-1 
Configuration  Identification  Division  upon 
his  retirement.  It  also  hired  two  former  of- 
ficials of  the  Air  Force  Contract  Management 
Division.  One,  Colonel  Thomas  McGulre,  had 
been  Comptroller — prime  financial  over- 
seer— of  the  Los  Angeles  office,  and  the  other. 
Colonel  Robert  Mitchell,  had  been  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Division  Commander  for 
Minuteman  management.  His  special  duties 
had  involved  administration  of  Minuteman 
guidance  and  control  system  development. 
Rockwell's  Autonetics  Division,  post-retire- 
ment employer  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  is  the 
producer  of  Minuteman  gxiidance  and  con- 
trol systems. 

Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  who  served  as  chief 
of  the  Production  Requirements  Division  of 
the  Defense  Communications  Planning 
Group,  development  agency  for  the  contro- 
versial "automated  battlefield,"  was  hired 
upon  his  retirement  by  Honeywell,  a  major 
automated  battlefield  contractor. 

Air  Force  Colonel  Robert  Gruetzmacher, 
who  commanded  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  DEW  Line  office,  directed  operation 
of  the  DEW  Line,  and  monitored  perform- 
ance of  the  operating  contractor.  ITT  Arctic 
Services,  was  hired  by  ITT  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Air  Force. 

Air  Force  Brigadier  General  McLean  El- 
liott, who  had  served  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  with 
responsibility  for  budget  planning  and  pro- 
gramming for  DOD  test  ranges,  was  hired 
several  weeks  before  his  retirement  by  Ken- 
tron  Hawaii  (a  subsidiary  of  LTV),  operator 
of  one  of  the  major  missile  test  ranges. 

Boeing,  prime  contractor  for  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS), 
hired  Colonel  William  Jones,  former  AWACS 
project  director  of  engineering,  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Air  Force. 

Rockwell  International  hired  Brigadier 
General  Robert  Meyer,  who  had  held  two 
positions  in  which  he  could  affect  Rockwell 
oper.itions.  The  first  was  the  position  of  Air 
Force  Director  of  Procurement  Policy.  Sub- 
sequejitly,  he  served  as  Director  of  Aircraft 
and  Missiles  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics.  His  duties  In  this  job  Included 
monitoring  the  production  status  of  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  aircraft  and  missile  pro- 
grams and  recomniending  action  where  ap- 
propriate. The  B-1,  a  Rockwell  project,  is 
potentially  the  largest  aircraft  procurement 
project  ever. 

Raytheon,  prime  contractor  for  the  Hawk 
anti-aircraft    missile,    hired   Colonel    Harry 


Buzzett,  Hawk  program  manager,  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Air  Force.  It  also  hired 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Eugene  Naegele,  former 
research  and  development  coordinator  in  the 
Air  Defense  and  Missiles  Division  of  the  Army 
Cl'.ief  of  Research  and  Development. 

Gould,  ultimate  winner  of  a  competition 
v,'lth  Westlnghouse  to  build  the  Mk48  tor- 
pedo, hired  Navy  Captain  Charles  Almy, 
who  had  served  as  Director  of  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Systems  Command  Torpedo  Divi- 
sion and  Mk48  Torpedo  project  officer. 

General  Electric,  a  producer  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  (ASW)  systems,  hired  two 
Navy  captains  on  the  same  day  who  had 
worked  in  management  positions  in  the 
Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare  development 
structure.  One,  Thomas  Auger,  had  been  Di- 
rector of  the  Submarine  Systems  Engineer- 
ing Group  and  Director  of  the  Advanced 
Submarine  Systems  Division  in  the  ASW 
Systems  Project  Office,  procurement  agency 
for  ASW  systems.  The  other.  Charles  Helme, 
had  served  as  Director  of  Technical  Ap- 
praisals and  Requirements  In  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  ASW  Programs. 

The  TACFIRE  artillery  fire  direction  sys- 
tem, a  complex  computer  system,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  widely  criticized  defense 
systems  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  the 
apparent  Inability  of  Litton,  its  contractor, 
to  control  costs  or  build  a  system  that  works. 
Litton  hired  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Harte. 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  TACFIRE  sys- 
tem and  Major  Francis  O'Leary,  a  former 
TACFIRE  deputy  who  had  been  respon-^ible 
for  tr.inslatlng  Armv  requirements  Into 
technical  language. 

CONFLICT    OF    INTEREST    IS     A     SITrrATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  arguing  that  the  individuals  did  any- 
thing wrong  in  each  of  these  cases.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  potential  for 
wrongdoing  exists  and  is  aggravated  by 
the  number  of  Government  contracting 
officials  who  pass  through  the  revolving 
door  into  private  Industry. 

An  official  responsible  for  a  Govern- 
ment contract  is  faced  with  this  tempta- 
tion every  day.  And  the  opportunity  for 
lucrative  employment  that  is  so  well 
documented  by  the  Fitzhugh  commis- 
sion and  others  makes  this  temptation 
much  stronger. 

Conflicts  of  interest  are  not  only 
created  by  the  act  of  wTongdoing.  they 
are  encouraged  by  the  situation  of  temp- 
tation. Conflict-of-interest  law  cannot 
catch  every  person  in  the  act  of  wrong- 
doing, but  it  should  give  assurances  that 
people  are  not  placed  in  a  situation  of 
temptation.  This  conclusion  was  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association: 

A  conflict  of  interest  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  that  .  .  .  the  official  will  In  fact 
resolve  the  conflict  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage rather  than  the  government's.  If  a 
man  is  In  a  position  of  conflicting  Interests, 
he  is  subject  to  temptation  however  he  re- 
solves the  Issue.  Regulation  of  conflicts  of 
Interest  seeks  to  prevent  situations  of  temp- 
tation from  arising  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  Individ- 
ual's personal  Interest  in  the  matter  would 
not  affect  his  discharge  of  his  official  duty; 
but  the  experience  of  centuries  Indicates  that 
the  contrary  Is  more  likely,  and  that  affairs 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  a  man 
from  being  put  In  such  an  equivocal  position. 

This  is  exactly  what  my  legislation  will 
do.  It  does  not  say  that  individuals  will 
be  punished  only  if  they  take  an  action 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Government, 
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criteria  that  must  be  met  in  order  to 
allow  the  Board  to  meet  to  consider 
granting  an  advisory  opinion.  Formal 
notice  must  be  provided  both  before  any 
such  hearings  and  after  a  decision  is 
made  to  assure  that  such  decisions  will 
not  be  made  in  back  rooms,  away  from 
public  notice.  Interested  parties  must  be 
allowed  to  present  testimony,  to  assure 
that  all  points  of  view  will  be  heard. 

The  Board  must  present  a  statement 
of  findings  of  fact  with  Its  opinion,  and 
must  keep  its  record  of  hearings  avail- 
able for  public  inspection,  so  that  rec- 
ord of  the  Board's  deliberations  and 
precedents  will  be  available. 

This  Board  will  be  an  advisory  group, 
not  an  investigative  or  enforcement 
agency  or  a  judicial  body.  It  will  not  be 
authorized  to  conduct  independent  In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  Government 
personnel,  which  might  raise  the  specter 
of  harassment  and  might  require  a 
large  expenditure  of  money.  However  it 
will  be  authorized  to  bring  Independently 
discovered  information  to  the  attention 
of  appropriate  enforcement  authorities. 

The  concept  of  a  central  conflict  of  in- 
terest advisory  group  has  been  endorsed 
by  numerous  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals, including,  perhaps  most  notably, 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  or  Pltz- 
hugh  Commission,  which  in  1970  rec- 
ommended a  very  similar  structure  em- 
powered to  grant  advisory  opinions  on 
matters  of  law  or  regulation. 

The  third  section  of  the  conflict  bill 
provides  for  disclosure  by  both  officials 
coming  to  the  Government  from  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  those  leaving 
the  Government  to  accept  employment 
with  contractors.  It  Is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion which  already  applies  this  disclosure 
requirement  to  NASA  and  Department 
of  Defense  personnel.  It  sets  no  substan- 
tive prohibitions  but  simply  requires 
that  any  person  passing  through  the  re- 
volving door  must  submit  a  report  de- 
scribing his  duties.  These  reports,  like 
the  ones  currently  filed  with  DOD  and 
NASA,  would  be  available  for  public  In- 
spection, and  an  annual  summary  would 
be  prepared  for  the  Congress. 

LOOPHOLES  IN  CITRRENT  LAW 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  believe,  but 
there  Is  no  provision  of  law  which  In  any 
way  prohibits  or  controls  the  type  of  em- 
ployment restricted  by  this  bill.  All  of 
the  conflict-of-interest  laws  which  relate 
to  former  Government  employees  seek  to 
control  an  equally  serious,  but  totally 
different  problem,  which  Is  the  use  by  a 
former  Government  employee  of  his  re- 
tained influence  with  those  who  are  still 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  agree  that  the  potential  for  damage 
In  this  regard  Is  great.  Yet,  If  Congress 
is  concerned  about  the  use  of  Influence 
by  a  former  Government  emoloyee.  how 
much  more  concerned  should  it  be  about 
the  potentially  much  greater  Influence 
that  a  person  currently  employed  by  the 
Government  can  exert  on  behalf  of  a 
potential  employer.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  Is  much  more  rea- 
sonable and  goes  much  further  toward 


protecting   the   Government's   and   the 
taxpayers'  interests. 

I  must  point  out,  though,  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing future  employment  to  individuals 
simply  because  they  worked  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  limitation  applies 
only  to  officials  who  exerted  procure- 
ment authority  over  some  contractor, 
thus  removing  most  Goverrunent  em- 
ployees from  its  restrictions. 

Even  those  to  whom  the  law  applies 
would  not  be  denied  the  right  to  seek 
employment  with  all  Government  con- 
tractors. The  biU  simply  states  that  such 
individuals  could  not  accept  employment 
during  a  limited  period  from  that  single 
contractor  or  small  group  of  contractors 
over  which  that  person  had  exerted  sig- 
nificant authority  as  a  Federal  employee. 
Nothing  would  stop  that  person  from 
seeking  employment  with  another  com- 
pany in  the  same  industry',  where  he 
would  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  his  skills. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  intensive 
discussions  among  more  than  a  dozen 
persons  from  my  office,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  other  con- 
gressional offices,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  product  of  those 
meetings  is  a  useful  piece  of  legislation. 
The  same  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Charles  Ben- 
nett, who  has  been  concerned  about 
ethical  standards  in  Government  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
note  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ators Brooke,  Burdick,  Ford,  Humphrey, 
Metzenbatim,  and  particularly  Senator 
Bayh  who  has  worked  closely  with  me  on 
this  legislation.  And  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  remarks  by  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  who  also  has  exam- 
ined this  problem  carefuUy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiREi.  in  the  introduction  of  legislation 
amending  the  Defense  Production  Act  bv 
adding  a  new  title  designed  to  enhance 
greatly  our  efforts  to  curtail  the  so-called 
"revolving  door  syndrome"  in  Govern- 
ment service.  The  need  for  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  this  direction  is  all 
too  clear  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
restoring  public  trust  and  respect  in  Gov- 
ernment and  to  make  certain  that  pro- 
curement decisions  are  not  tainted  by 
possible  future  financial  gains. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  for  many  years 
endeavored  to  inform  the  public  of  exist- 
ing and  potential  conflicts  of  interests 
surrounding  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  high  ranking  employees  of 
major  Government  contractors. 

Despite  the  untiring  efforts  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  appar- 
ent and  potential  conflicts  of  interest  in 
connection  with  Government  service  re- 
main a  major  unresolved  problem.  It  Is 
heartening  that  President  Carter  has  en- 
deavored to  set  high  ethical  standards  as 
preconditions  for  appointees  in  his  ad- 
ministration. To  insure  full  terms  of 
service  for  top  ranking  officials  in  the 
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executive  branch  and  to  remove  in  a 
commonsense  way  the  appearance  and 
realitj'  of  conflicts  of  interests. 

Despite  this  laudable  action  by  the 
President,  there  remains  a  need  to  take 
action  of  a  permanent  character  to  pre- 
vent to  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
exploitation  of  public  trust  for  private 
gain.  In  just  one  area,  for  examole,  the 
total  number  of  former  high  level  private 
contractor  personnel  working  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  grown  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years,  increasing  by  65 
percent  during  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  former  senior  DOD 
officials  working  for  private  defense  con- 
tractors increased  by  a  like  percentage 
that  same  year. 

The  bill  which  is  being  introduced 
today  is  aimed  speciflcally  at  that  small 
minority  of  appointed  Federal  officials 
and  employees  who  would  use  Federal 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  as 
springboards  to  lucrative  jobs  with  pri- 
vate industry. 

This  legislation  prohibits  a  former  Fed- 
eral contracting  officer  from  accepting 
compensation  for  any  contractor  or  sub- 
sidiary as  long  as  the  officer  remains  a 
Federal  employee.  It  also  places  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  employment  by  such  a 
company  of  a  former  Federal  contract- 
ing officer  who  was  associated  with  Fed- 
eral procurement  contracts  during  his 
last  3  years  of  Government  service.  A  5- 
year  moratorium  is  placed  on  acceptance 
of  employment  In  a  position  which  was 
the  result  of  his  contracting  activities. 
The  bill  proposes  criminal  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  statute. 

A  Conflict  of  Interest  Review  Board  is 
also  established  to  provide  a  means  for 
former  Government  employees  to  obtain 
guidance  in  considering  employment  with 
firms  which  hold  Federal  contracts.  The 
Board  would  issue  advisory  opinions  on 
the  applicability  of  the  act  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  serving  as  Chair- 
man, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
would  comprise  the  Board's  membership. 

The  final  section  of  this  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  reporting  requirement  for  all 
Government  employees  accepting  em- 
ployment with  companies  having  con- 
tracts with  the  agencies  for  which  they 
worked  or  coming  from  Federal  contrac- 
tors to  work  for  agencies  holding  con- 
tracts from  their  prior  employer.  These 
disclosure  procedures  pertain  to  con- 
tracts over  $1  million  as  opposed  to  the 
$10  miUion  triggering  figure  which  is 
already  required  for  NASA  and  DOD 
personnel.  This  Confiict  of  Interest  Re- 
view Board  would  receive  these  reports 
instead  of  the  employing  agency  and  is 
required  to  review  compliance  with  this 
provision.  Reviews  under  this  section 
would  also  be  reported  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  for  substan- 
tive action  Is  here.  It  Is  time  that  we 
move  decisively  to  end  abuses  by  those 
few  persons  who  would,  for  personal  gain, 
exploit  their  Government  office  and  ex- 
perience. The  American  people  will  not 


tolerate  Inaction  on  this  vital  issue  which 
is  so  essential  to  reestablishing  that  in- 
valuable working  relationship  between 
Government  and  people. 

While  this  is  a  significant  first  step 
we  must  not  be  complacent  about  the 
need  for  other  comprehensive  measures 
designed  to  insure  absolute  honesty  and 
integrity  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
entitled  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1977  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Prox- 
mire. has  Introduced  today.  Senator 
Proxmire  has  explained  admirably  the 
bill's  provisions  and  why  its  passage  is 
so  important.  I  would  like  to  add  only 
that  this  bill,  by  imposing  on  procure- 
ment personnel  an  extended  time  period 
during  which  they  may  not  work  for 
defense  contractors,  strengthens  the 
chances  for  honest  and  objective  De- 
fense Department  management. 

Defense  Department  purchases  ac- 
count for  66  percent  of  all  taxpayer 
dollars  which  are  spent  on  Government 
procurement.  In  1976  this  amounted  to 
$46  billion.  I  know  that  the  taxpayers 
in  my  State  and  throughout  the  Nation 
want  assurance  that  this  money  is  being 
spent  only  tf  the  item  is  needed,  and  the 
price  is  right.  Unfortunately,  far  too 
often  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  resulting  in  the  sacrifice  of  needed 
dollars  for  other  military  purposes  and 
our  domestic  needs. 

Pentagon  procurement  personnel  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
watching  over  billions  of  dollars.  Their 
commitment  to  good  management  and 
integrity  must  be  beyond  question.  But 
as  long  as  so  many  thousands  of  them 
are  permitted  to  jump  directly  from 
Government  jobs  to  much  better  paying 
jobs  with  defense  firms,  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation  have  reason  to  question 
their  objectivity. 

We  need  to  guarantee  that  when  pro- 
curement officials  are  negotiating  a  de- 
fense contract  for  the  Government,  they 
will  not  be  thinking  about  a  possible  new 
job  after  retirement  with  the  defense 
P.rm  sitting  across  the  table.  I  want  our 
procurement  officials  to  watch  for  mis- 
management and  come  down  hard  on 
firms  which  waste  our  money. 

■Fhls  bill  prohibits  procurement  per- 
sonnel from  v.'orking  for  contractors  for 
a  period  of  2  years,  lessening  the  tempta- 
tions which  presently  invite  possible 
compromise,  and  it  sets  up  machinery 
to  enforce  that  ban.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  this  bill  when 
It  reaches  the  fioor. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  order  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  Am  QUALITT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Commis- 


sion on  Air  Quality  Act,  a  measure  to 
estabhsh  a  National  Air  Quality  Com- 
mission under  the  authority  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  This  is  the  same  legislation  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but  was  can- 
celled by  the  failure  of  the  conference 
report  to  gain  congressional  approval. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  this  legislation  be  introduced  the 
day  hearings  begin  on  this  year's  version 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  for  it  is  an  abso- 
lutely essential  component  of  that 
legislation. 

Although  the  entire  provision  estab- 
lishing the  Commission  is  important,  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  one  section,  the 
one  establishing  a  study  on  photochem- 
ical oxidants  and  the  extent  to  which 
hydrocarbons  contribute  to  their  levels 
In  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  6 
years,  and  in  that  time,  we  have  had  re- 
peated hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Al- 
though several  provisions  of  the  act  are 
questionable.  I  know  of  no  other  provi- 
sion producing  a  greater  degree  of  un- 
certainty than  that  establishing  National 
primary  and  secondary  standards  for 
oxidants. 

Mr.  President,  to  resolve  these  doubts, 
to  clarify  the  problem  and  the  possible 
means  for  its  solution,  and  to  give  cre- 
dence to  whatever  effort  may  be  required. 
I  am  proposing  in  this  legislation  that 
the  National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
analyzing  the  problem.  My  bill  requires 
the  Commission,  within  a  2-year  period, 
to  analyze  and  describe  the  various  pol- 
lutants commonly  referred  to  as  a  "pho- 
tochemical oxidants";  envunerate  those 
which  should  be  regulated  and  from 
which  the  American  people  should  be 
protected;  recommend  strategies  for 
their  attainment;  determine  what  effect 
the  control  of  hydrocarbons  will  have  on 
oxidant  formation  and  concentrations; 
and  clarify  the  degree  to  which  back- 
ground levels  of  oxidants  contribute  to 
those  concentrations. 

The  problem  is  important  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  Texas,  there 
are  a  couple  of  cities  that  have  some  verv 
serious  problems  on  the  control  of  oxi- 
dants, and  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
that  has  to  be  paid  to  have  the  clean  air 
that  we  want  in  our  State  and  in  our 
country.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  its 
own  initiative,  has  invested  over  $1  mil- 
lion for  a  Houston  area  oxidant  study, 
which  will  explore  in  depth  the  unique 
problems  with  oxidant  control  In  the 
Houston-gulf  coast  area.  This  indicates 
the  level  of  concern  in  my  part  of  the 
country  over  this  section  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  oxidant  problem  is  a  complex  one. 
and  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  days  in 
1971  when  EPA  suggested  that  control- 
ling hydrocarbon  emissions  would  allow 
us  to  control  oxidant  levels.  Many  per- 
sons intimately  involved  in  this  subject 
charge  that  far  too  little  is  known  about 
the  precise  relationship  between  hydro- 
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Mr.  Harden  went  on  to 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe 
people  will  comply  with 
understand  and  which 
fair.  But  the  uncertainty  uv 
between  hydrocarbons  and 
put  the  rationale  behind  the 
trol  program  In  serious  doutt 
ceptance  would  not  be 

There  are,  in  fact,  too  . 
derables  in  the  whole  equa 
oxidant  levels.  We  do  not 
ample,  how  much  of  the  c 
is  caused  by  background  ^^ 
tation.  altitude,  air  currents 
be  beyond  the  control  of  i 
tist.  Dr.  Peter  Coflfey  of 
State    Department    of 
Conservation,     reported 
readings  on  White  Mountain 
foot  peak  in  the  AdirondaclJ 
were  above  the  national 
ers  have  said  that  air  „_ 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
exceed  the  standard. 

What  we  are  dealing  with 
is  a  standard  very  much  in 
control  strategy  that  may  „ 
in  any  case.  And  what  coulc 
nomic  consequences  if  we 
our  present  course?  EPA 
that  it  intends  to  enforce 
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the  1970  act,  which  provides  that  no  new 
major  hydrocarbon  emitting  sources 
should  be  built  in  areas  that  are  not  at- 
taining the  national  standards  for  oxi- 
dants. That  means  that  no  refinery,  no 
petrochemical  complex,  no  offshore  or 
onshore  petroleum  transfer  point,  or 
any  other  major  hydrocarbon-emitting 
facility  could  be  constructed.  Continued 
economic  growth  in  Houston  would  thus 
be  all  but  precluded. 

I  believe  our  Government  has  more 
sense  than  to  follow  such  a  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  the  background  data  is 
vague  and  contradictory. 

The  Air-Quality  Commission  study 
should  restore  a  level  of  sanity  and  good 
sense  to  national  environmental  policy. 
It  will  answer  questions  that  have  per- 
plexed scientists  and  Government  offi- 
cials for  many  years.  It  will  include  input 
from  the  States  themselves,  which  have 
often  been  overlooked  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Federal  laws  having  a  direct 
effect  on  them.  I  commend  this  measure 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration, 
and  I  shall  be  working  to  assure  that  it  is 
part  of  any  Clean  Air  Act  that  moves 
through  this  Congress. 


S.  700 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco",  approved  October  13,  1949  (63 
Stat.  844),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
public  park  and  recreational  purposes,"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  public  pur- 
poses,". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Array  shall  is- 
sue such  written  instructions,  deeds,  or  other 
instruments  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  conveyance  made  to  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  under  author- 
ity of  the  Act  of  October  13,  1949  (63  Stat. 
844),  Into  conformity  with  the  amendment 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  of 
October  13,  1949,  relating  to  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  to  the  citv  and 
county  of  San  Franci-co,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  conditions  under  wh'ch  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  conveyed  certain 
lands  under  his  iurisdiction  to  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  in  que.'^tion 
comprjse.5  42  acres  immediately  south  of 
the  San  Francisco  Zoo.  In  1949,  by  act 
of  Congress,  this  property  was  conveyed 
to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
for  park  and  recreation  use  only. 

San  Francisco  has  now  determined 
that  this  property  is  the  best  site  for  its 
southwest  water  pollution  control  plant. 
The  city  urgently  needs  such  a  sewage 
treatment  facilitv  in  order  to  meet  and 
comply  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
pollution  control  regulations. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  San  Francisco 
voters  passed  a  ballot  resolution  which 
favored  this  location  for  a  new  southwes" 
treatment  plant,  I  understand  that  th^ 
Army  supports  the  city's  plans  for  this 
site. 

But  because  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
deed,  San  Francisco  needs  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1949  act  conveying  the 
property  to  the  city.  The  lesislation  I  am 
introducing  today  amends  Public  Law 
81-354  to  permit  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  to  use  the  former  Army 
property  for  other  than  park  purposes. 
Both  the  city  and  county  have  requested 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  educational  institutions 
in  order  to  assist  such  institutions  to 
meet  the  emergency  caused  by  the  high 
costs  of  fuel  and  fuel  shortages  and  harsh 
weather  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

EMERGENCY    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  the  Emergency  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to 
help  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
across  the  Nation  deal  with  the  increases 
in  fixed  expenses  due  to  the  cost  of 
energy. 

I  have  talked,  over  the  past  2  weeks, 
about  the  cutbacks  school  systems  have 
been  forced  to  make  in  their  programs 
this  winter.  These  reductions  have  hurt 
the  education  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students.  Furthermore,  the  financial 
reserves  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  institutions  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  strained  to  the 
limit.  This  is  something  that  will  hurt 
not  for  just  1  year  but  for  many  years 
ahead. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  the 
losses  that  we  are  suffering  this  winter 
because  of  energy  wasteful  buildings,  in- 
efficient operating  techniques,  and  spiral- 
ing  fuel  costs.  Even  without  the  increased 
demand  for  fuel,  which  this  unusually 
cold  spell  has  produced,  there  would  be 
more  money  spent  on  energy  than  ever. 
Last  year  school  districts  actually  cut 
their    energy    use    a    fraction,    yet    the 
amount  public  schools  spent  on  energy 
rose  over  40  percent.  Public  schools  spent 
an  estimated  $514  million  more  on  fuel 
than  they  did  the  year  before.  At  current 
salary  rates,  that  represents  the  salary  of 
43,000  teachers.  It  is  a  shocking  figure. 
There  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples that  I  could  use  to  further  illus- 
trate what  I  am  saying,  but  I  think  the 
issue  has  been  well  enough  publicized. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  is  well  aware 
of  the  crisis  facing  us. 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  to  stress  the 
importance  of  this  bill  to  every  Senator. 
It  is  crucial  to  all  of  our  States  because 
school  budgets  are  the  largest  item  on 
virtually  every  local  budget.  Thus,  tax- 
payers are  directly  affected  by  the  losses 
which  I  have  mentioned. 
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What  is  hopeful  is  that  there  are  easy 
ways  for  us  to  make  improvements  and 
that,  more  immediately,  we  can  start  to 
save  through  the  quick  implementation 
of  some  very  low -cost  programs.  School 
administrators  and  college  administra- 
tors report  that  commonsense  programs 
can  be  put  in  practice  which  can  cut  en- 
ergy- use  by  20  to  30  percent.  Nationwide, 
such  savings,  if  put  into  effect,  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  for  each  State. 

Three  years  ago  I  held  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis 
on  education.  At  that  time  the  Nation 
was  reacting  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
and  the  effects  were  severe.  Now  we  are 
not  under  any  embargo,  but  the  situation 
is  worse.  Needs  are  greater.  Expenses  are 
higher.  Everywhere  we  look  the  situation 
i?  deteriorating. 

Dr.  Helen  Wise,  then  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  testi- 
fied before  my  subcommittee  at  that 
time.  She  said  that  she  felt  this  problem 
was  crucial  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  lead  the  way  in  energy 
conservation.  She  offered  the  help  of 
her  association,  and  said  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  would  sup- 
port all  reasonable  and  effective  means 
to  conserve  energy  in  the  operation  of 
schools,  so  long  as  such  mea.sures  were 
not  inconsistent  with  insuring  that  pupils 
get  a  full  year  of  schooling  and  that  con- 
tracts of  school  employeies  were  honored. 
Her  recommendation  was  not  heard,  and 
what  we  see  now  is  a  combination  of 
school  closings  and  teacher  layoffs.  Al<^o, 
the  voice  of  education  has  not  been  lis- 
tened to  in  Federal  councils. 

The  result  has  been  a  disaster  for 
education. 

It  is  alarming  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  so  little  in  this  regard. 
Most  of  the  energy  agencies  established 
in  Washington  are  busy  running  studies 
and  conducting,  often  duplicating,  rather 
esoteric  woi-k.  What  is  doubly  saddening 
is  that  schools  and  education  in  general 
have  been  given  a  low  priority.  Nothing 
has  been  done.  This  is  unthinkable  when 
we  realize  that  education  is  one  of  the 
largest  energy  consuming  sectors  of  the 
economy.  Over  10  percent  of  the  energy 
this  Nation  consumes  is  spent  in  the  edu- 
cational sector,  and  so  we  will  not  only 
save  schools  but  we  will  help  save  the 
Nation  when  we  cut  the  waste  out  of 
this  area. 

I  am  also  doing  this  because  I  think 
that  we  must  take  action  now  rather 
than  suffer,  as  we  have  often  done,  and 
wait  for  better  weather.  I  waited  once 
for  the  Government  to  act  and  nothing 
happened.  Now  I  will  go  ahead  on  my 
own.  Our  schools  will  not  be  able  to 
stand  much  more  delay,  and  I  will  not  sit 
and  watch  students  shortchanged  for 
the  mistakes  we  make.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  support  the  bill.  I 
welcome  cosponsors,  and  I  offer  my  help 
to  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  this  is- 
sue. Above  all  else,  though,  we  must  move 
ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Educational 
Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF   FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  educational  Institutions  throughout 
the  Nation  need  emergency  assistance  to  con- 
tinue delivering  educational  services  to  stu- 
dents in  the  face  of  the  Increased  costs  of 
operating  school  facilities; 

(2)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  post-secondary 
school  facilities  Is  extraordinarily  costly  and 
the  proportion  of  expenditures  used  for 
physical  plant  has  increased  faster  than  that 
of  any  other  educational  expenditure; 

(3)  many  older  school  facilities  can  be 
remodeled  or  renovated  so  that  the  cost  ox 
their  operation  can  be  reduced; 

(4)  school  and  university  administrators 
can  be  helped  through  technical  assistance 
to  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  school  facili- 
ties; 

(5)  educational  personnel  throughout  the 
Nation  can  benefit  from  a  demonstration 
program  which  shows  how  specific  remodel- 
ing, renovation  and  management  projects 
can  produce  savings;  and 

(6)  the  emergency  now  facing  many  States, 
localities,  and  educational  Institutions,  due 
to  the  continuing  rise  In  fixed  expenses, 
threatens  the  quality  of  education  through- 
out the  Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
make  basic  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  undertake  measures 
to  mal^e  school  facilities  more  efficient  to 
operate,  (2)  to  make  demonstration  grants  to 
State  agencies  and  educational  Institutions 
for  projects  which  show  great  promise  of 
meeting  the  needs  de.scrlbed  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  (3)  to  provide  techni- 
cal a.sslstance  to  such  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. 

BASIC   GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  In,  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
make  basic  grants  to  educational  Institutions 
to  pav  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  related 
to  energy  conservation  measures  undertaken 
by  any  such  Institution,  including  the  cost 
of  insulation,  remodeling,  and  renovation  of 
school  facilities. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
grants,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  end- 
ing prior  to  October  1.  1981. 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  BASIC  GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  ( 1 )  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(b),  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  not  more  than  one  percent  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs. 

(2)  From  80  percent  of  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  80  percent  as  the  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  section  3  (b)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Commissioner  for  making  basic 
grants  under  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  by  which  any  allot- 
ment to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  applications  approved 
under  section  6  within  such  State  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
sUch  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 


exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  realloted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  redxiced.  Any  amounts  realloted  to  a 
State  under  thU  subsection  during  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(2  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  all  educational  Institutions  In  a  State  to 
submit  applications  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  not  fix  a  date 
for  reallotment.  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
of  any  portion  of  any  allotment  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  date  Is  earlier  than 
90  davs  prior  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  no  portion 
of  any  allotment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  unless  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  the  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  for  basic  grants  which 
have  been  filed  by  educational  Institutions 
In  that  State  for  which  a  portion  of  such 
allotment  has  not  been  reserved  ( but  which 
would  necessitate  use  of  that  portion)  are 
applications  which  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  which  set  forth  pro- 
grams or  projects  of  such  Insufficient  promise 
for  achieving  the  objective  of  this  Act  that 
their  approval  is  not  warranted. 

(c)  The  population  of  a  State  and  of  all 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

USES   OF   BASIC   GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  Payments  made  for  basic  grants 
under  this  Act  to  any  educational  institu- 
tion may  be  used  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cations approved  under  section  6(b)  by  that 
Institution  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
related  to  energy  conservation  measiires 
undertaken  by  that  Institution  Including  the 
costs  of  Insulation,  remodeling  and  renova- 
tion of  school  facilities  of  that  Institution. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Pajrments  may  be  made  for  basic 
grants  under  this  Act  only  upon  application 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  application 
shall— 

(1)  provide  assurances  that  because  of — 

(A)  the  high  cost  of  energy, 

(B)  the  energy  shortage,  or 

(C)  unusually  harsh  and  persistent  ad- 
verse weather  conditions, 

the  applicant  Is  in  need  of  ttsslstance; 

(2)  provide  a  full  description  of  the  energy 
conservation  measures  to  be  taken  by  that 
Institution,  and  assurances  that  payments 
made  under  this  Act  for  basic  grants  will 
be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  the  Federal  funds  made  available  for 
basic  grants  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  so  as  not  to  supplant  the 
ievel  of  State  and  local  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  avaUable  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed  In  section   5; 

(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures  will 
be  adopted  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  assistance  given  for  basic  grants  under 
this  Act; 

(5)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  proper 
disposal  of,  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  educational  institution  under 
this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  that  reasonable  reports  will  be 
furnished  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
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to  the  appropriate  State 
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Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  ir 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
Stat©  energy  offices,  other 
agencies,  local  educational 
stltutlons  of  higher  education 
tlon  projects  which  involve 
and   use   of    energy 
which  show  unusual  promls( 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable  the  Com- 
missioner shall  approve  applic  ations  for  pay- 
ments under  this  section  in  si  ich  manner  as 
will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  financial  asslstai  ice  among  the 
States. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  mkde 
section  unleFs  the  Commlssloiier 
that  the  payment  Is  to  be 
for  which  assistance  is 
the  high  cost  of  energy,  the 
ergy,  or  unu"^ual!y  harsh  and 
ver-^e  weather  conditions 

(d)  No  payment  may  be 
section  unless  an  application 
the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
ner.  and  containing  or  accomp  an 
information  as  the  Commissioner 
sonably  reoulre.  Each  srch  a 
Include  provision"  that 

( 1 )  assure  that  the  projec 
nomlcally  feasible: 

(2)  set    forth    the   rate   of 
UDon  the  energy  management 
the  project  compared  with  the 
based   upon   the   remodeling 
comnonent  of  the  project;  an  1 

(3)  describe  whether  It  Is 
the  results  of  the  project  in  otfier 
ties. 

fe>  There  are  authorizei  t<l  be  aopropri- 
ated  to  carrv  out  the  nrovisio  is  of  this  sec- 
tion «S0,nno.000  for  the  fiscal  ve-iT  1978  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fisc4l  years  endinj: 
prior  to  October  1.  isni 
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Sec.  8.   I  a)   The  Commissioner 
ized  to  make  grants  to  Stal 
aeencles.  State  energy  ofBces, 
prlate     State     agencies,     local 
agencies,  and  institutions  of 
tlon  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
providlnt:    technical    asslstanc  s 
conservation  measures. 

fb)    Such   technical 
elude — 

( 1 )  the   temporary 
daily  qualified  personnel 

(A)  the  planning  and 
energy  conservation  or  energy 
protects   Including   energy 
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(B)  the  planning  and 
modeling,  renovation,  repair 
Insulation  projects; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  specialized 
the    implementation    of    bull 
ment  or  rffalritenance  projects; 

(3)  the  conduct  of  feasibility 
energy  management  and 
or  renovation  projects;  and 
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(4)  the  conduct  of  energy  use  evaluations. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  the  payment  Is  to  be  used  for  technical 
assistance  which  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  energy,  the  shortage  of  energy, 
or  unusually  harsh  and  persistent  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  Is  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
duch  information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  reqtilre.  Each  such  application, 
in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
shall  contain  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  the  technical  assistance  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought  will,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  be  shared  with  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  bo  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1981. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  4(a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  each  educational  In- 
stitution within  such  State  having  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  section  6(b),  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  application  of  such 
Institution. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  application  of  an  educational 
institution  for  basic  grants  under  section  6 
shall  be  50  percent  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  7(e)  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  the  agency,  office  or  institution 
having  an  application  approved  under  sec- 
tion 7(d)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  its  application. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  application  of  an  agency,  office 
or  institution  for  demonstration  grants 
under  section  7  shall  be  66%  percent  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  (1)  From  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  8(e)  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  any  agency,  office  or  Institution  hav- 
ing an  application  approved  under  section 
8(d)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Its  application. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  application  of  an  agency,  office 
or  Institution  for  technical  assistance  under 
section  8  shall  be  50  percent  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Conunlssloner  deter- 
mines that  an  educational  Institution  with 
an  approved  application  for  a  basic  grant 
under  section  6(b)  or  an  educational  Insti- 
tution with  an  approved  application  for  tech- 
nical assistance  under  section  8  is  suffering 
from  extreme  financial  need  and  cannot,  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  federal  financial 
assistance  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
approved  application,  carry  out  the  project 
described  in  that  application  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  such  limitation  and  may 
pay  the  full  cost  of  carrying  out  the  ap- 
proved application. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  agency,  office  or  institution  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
application  approved  under  section  6(b)  or 
section  7(d)  or  section  8(d),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  notify  the  agency,  office  or  In- 
stitution that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  agency,  office  or  Institution 
under  this  Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comT 


ply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  no  further  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  agency,  office 
or  Institution  under  this  Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  pajrment  under  this  Act  for  reli- 
gious worship  or  instruction. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  any  reg- 
ulations under  this  Act  for  the  submission 
and  approval  of  applications,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consult  with  mechanical  con- 
tractors, professional  engineers,  business  offi- 
cials of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  officials 
having  responsibility  for  energj'  conserva- 
tion and  energy  use  in  such  schools  and 
institutions,  and  officials  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  and  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  use 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  government  and  any  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  agreements  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  agreed  upon. 

DEPINrnONS 

Sec.  12.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
means  any  local  educational  agency  and  any 
Institution  of  higher  education. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(4)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation"   means    an    educational    Institution 
in  any  State  which    (A)    admits  as  regular 
students  only  persons  having  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  a  school  providing;  second- 
ary education,  or  the  recognized  equivalent 
of  such  a  certificate,   (B)   is  legally  author- 
ized within  such  State  to  provide  a  program 
of   education    beyond   secondary   education, 
(C)    provides    an    educational    program    for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,    (D)    Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institution,  and   (E)   Is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally   recognized    accrediting    agency    or 
association  or.   If  not  so  accredited,    (1)    \s 
an   Institution   with   respect  to   which  the 
Commissioner  has  determined  that  there  Is 
satisfactory   assurance,   considering   the  re- 
sources available  to  the  Institution,  the  ne- 
rlod  of  time,   if  any.   during  which   It  has 
operated,   the   effort   It   Is   making   to  meet 
accreditation  standards,  and  the  purpose  for 
which    this    determination    Is    being    made, 
that  the  institution  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  an  aeency  or  asso- 
ciation within  a  reasonable  time,  or  (II)   is 
an  Institution  whose  credits  are  accented,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institutions 
which   are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited.  Such  term  also  Includes 
anv  school  which  provides  not  less  than  a 
one-year  procram  of  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  gainful  employment  in  a  recoenlzed 
occupation  and  which  meets  the  provision 
of  clauses  (A).  (B),   (D).  and  (E).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner 
shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
accrediting   agencies   or   associations   which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(6)  The  term  'local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
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district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  In- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(6)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(7)  The  term  "school  facilities"  includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  of  an  ele- 
mentary school,  secondary  school,  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  educational  purposes;  but 
does  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
tures or  facilities  Intended  primarily  for 
athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games  or 
other  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily,  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  if  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114, 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  that  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  inspectors  will  be  pro- 
tected by  criminal  statutes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  assault  or 
threaten  Federal  mine  safety  inspectors. 
This  bill  gives  mine  inspectors  no  new 
or  additional  authority.  It  merely  extends 
to  them  the  same  protections  under  Fed- 
eral law  already  afforded  many  other 
Federal  employees  in  other  departments 
carrying  out  similar  security  or  safety 
functions. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  requires  that  every 
operating  coal  mine  in  the  United  States 
must  be  inspected  several  times  a  year. 
To  make  these  inspections,  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion, MESA,  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  employs  some  1,400  coal  mine 
safety  inspectors  with  authority  to  as- 
sess violations  and.  v/here  violations  are 
particularly  dangerous,  to  order  the  mine 
operation  shut  down  until  the  condition 
is  abated. 

This  is  dangerous  work — in  many  ways 
as  dangerous  as  mining  itself.  And,  for 
the  inspector  there  is  the  added  danger 
of  abuse  from  one  of  a  few  operators  who 
unfortunately  stUl  consider  themselves 
above  the  law.  In  its  report  on  a  compa- 
rable bill  last  year,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  found  that  since  1972 
there  have  been  31  documented  cases  of 
assaults  upon  or  threats  to  Federal  mine 
inspectors  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Absent  the  protection  which 
would  be  afforded  by  this  bill  inspectors 
are  now  instructed  to  withdraw  from  a 
mine  where  they  meet  resistance,  thus 
endangering  the  miners  who  continue  to 


work  until  a  court  order  can  be  obtained 
to  continue  the  inspection. 

These  assaults  and  threats  are  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  everyone  concerned.  They 
are  an  intolerable  hazard  to  the  inspec- 
tors; a  tlireat,  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  working  miners  who  are  denied,  how- 
ever temporarily,  the  protections  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act;  and 
an  affront  to  the  vast  majority  of  coal 
operators  who  are  honestly  and  respon- 
sibly trying  to  meet  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  exact  language  of  this  bill  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  twice  in  the  past 
past — first  as  part  of  the  strip  mining  bill 
vetoed  in  1975,  and  most  recently  as  a 
separate  bill  which  I  introduced  in  March 
of  last  year.  It  is  urgently  needed,  and  1 
strongly  request  that  it  be  considered  and 
passed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
GrOLD WATER,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  703.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  Overseas 
Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  1975,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act,  intended  to  increase 
participation  in  Federal  elections  by  U.S. 
citizens  living  abroad. 

That  act,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
cosponsoring  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  )  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CtoLDWATER) 
and  others,  was  effective  for  the  first 
time  during  the  1976  Federal  elections 
and  resulted  in  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  overseas  voter  participation  in 
a  democratic  process. 

Our  experience  in  the  1976  elections 
also  indicates,  however,  that  improve- 
ments in  the  1975  act  are  necessary  to 
assure  maximum  overseas  voter  partici- 
pation. For  that  reason,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing, with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water;  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1975. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  expects  to  hold  hearings  early 
in  March,  at  which  time  the  subcom- 
mittee will  review  the  operation  of  the 
Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
will  welcome  comments  on  the  bill  in- 
troduced today. 

January  2,  1976,  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  when  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  (P.L.  94-203) 
to  guarantee  the  constitutional  right  to 
vote,  and  to  provide  uniform  procedures 
for  absentee  voting  in  Federal  elections 
in  the  case  of  citizens  residing  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  we  have  the  elections  of  1976 
behind  us,  we  must  take  a  close  look  to 
determine  whether  this  new  law  achieved 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended — 
enfranchising  our  citizens  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  reside  outside  the 


country — and  what  changes  might  be 
required  or  recommended  to  improve  the 
law's  administration  and  operation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
improve  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  law  in  many  respects.  First 
of  all,  it  will  vest  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibihty  for  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating absentee  voting  information  to 
citizens  overseas  in  the  President's  desig- 
nee under  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1451-1476).  who 
is  now  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Overseas  Citizens  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  is  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  should  remain  there. 
No  one,  however,  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  collecting  and  disemlnating 
relevant  information  to  citizens  covered 
by  that  law.  The  Federal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Division  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, acting  as  the  President's  designee 
under  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955,  has  been  performing  this  in- 
formational function  for  over  20  years 
for  military  personnel  and  since  1968  for 
civilians  temporarily  residing  overseas. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  they 
could  perform  the  same  function  for  all 
overseas  citizens  at  a  minimal  increase 
in  manpower  and  expense. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  1975 
act  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  this 
fimction  and  assure  uniformity  with  the 
duties  of  the  President's  designee  under 
the  1955  act.  For  example,  the  bill  would 
authorize  utilization  of  the  same  ballot 
application  and  free  airmail  postage  pro- 
visions presently  contained  in  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  for  all 
citizens  residing  overseas.  The  Presi- 
dent's designee  under  the  1955  act.  fur- 
thermore, would  be  given  the  authority  to 
revise  the  absentee  registration  and  bal- 
lot application  forms  currently  recom- 
mended for  use  mider  the  1955  act  by 
military  personnel  and  civilians  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad,  and  to  develop  a 
single  form  which  could  also  be  used  by 
citizens  covered  by  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act.  As  under  the  1955  act 
these  forms  will  only  be  recommended  for 
adoption  by  the  States,  not  mandated. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
balloting  material  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  persons  covered  by  either  act  or 
returned  by  them  to  this  country,  shall 
be  sent  by  priority  airmail  or  by  the  most 
expeditious  postal  service  avaUable.  The 
bill  specifically  states  that  such  balloting 
material  may  be  sent  by  civilians  over- 
seas from  an  overseas  Armed  Forces  post 
oflBce.  Because  of  the  often  severe  time 
limitations,  the  need  to  provide  for  the 
most  expeditious  form  of  transportation 
of  balloting  material  is  obvious.  Toward 
the  same  end,  the  bill  directs  the  Post- 
master (General  to  publicize  and  notify 
appropriate  State  election  ofiBcials  of  the 
availability  of  free  postage  and  the  ex- 
pedited mail  deUvery  of  balloting  ma- 
terial. Section  9  of  the  bill  would  provide 
the  necessary  authoi-ization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  Postal  Service  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  for  handling  the  addi- 
tional election  materials  for  citizens  cov- 
ered by  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America   in   Congress   asse 
tlon  2  of  the  Overseas 
Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  1973cljl 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and 
paragraph  (2) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the 
of  paragraph  (3)  and 
of  a  semicolon  and  "and 

(3)  by   adding    at    the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)    'official   postcard 
application  for  registration 
an  absentee  ballot  in  the 
section  204(c)  of  the  Peder4l 
ance  Act  of  1955  (50  tJ.S.C. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  ( 
2)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the 
section,  It  Is  recommended 
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an  Intervening  space  of  one-quarter  inch, 
the  top  bar  to  be  one  and  one-quarter  Inches 
from  the  top  of  the  envelope,  and  with  the 
words  'Official  Election  Balloting  Material — 
via  Air  Mali",  or  similar  language,  between 
the  bars;  that  there  be  printed  In  the  upper 
right  corner  of  each  such  envelope  in  a  box, 
the  words  'Free  of  U.S.  Postage,  Including 
Air  Mall';  that  all  printing  on  the  face  of 
each  such  envelope  be  in  red;  and  that  there 
be  printed  In  red  In  the  upper  left  corner  of 
each  State  ballot  envelope  an  appropriate 
Inscription  or  blanks  tor  return  address  of 
sender.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  19733dd)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
as  sections  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
4  the  following  new  sections: 

"current  absentee  voting  information 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Presidential  designee  un- 
der section  201  of  The  P'ederal  Voting  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1955  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Presidential  designee")  shall 
request,  annually  or  more  often  when  appro- 
priate, each  State  to  furnish  him  with  in- 
formation on  the  current  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  of  each  State  per- 
taining to  citizens  entitled  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections  under  this  Act.  Such  informa- 
tion shall  Include  election  dates,  officers  to 
be  elected,  other  matters  to  be  voted  on,  any 
provisions  under  such  State's  law  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  name  of  any  person  from 
such  State's  voter  registration  roll  (for  what- 
ever reason).  Information  related  to  the 
number  of  absentee  voters  In  a  State,  and 
any  other  Information  relevant  to  Federal 
elections.  Where  consistent  with  their  re- 
spective duties,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  shall  assist  the 
Presidential  designee  in  collecting  such  In- 
formation. The  Presidential  designee  shall 
make  available  such  Information  to  any  per- 
son who  meets  the  requirements  in  section 
3  of  this  Act,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  position  to  assist  In  the 
dissemination  of  such  Information.  The  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
th»  head  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
are  authorized  to  reprint  such  Information 
and  are  directed  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
the  Presidential  designee  in  distributing 
such  information  to  such  persons. 

"(b)  The  Presidential  designee  shall  pub- 
licize, in  the  manner  best  designed  to  reach 
th»  persons  meeting  the  requirements  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  the  right  of  such  persons 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections  and  the  proce- 
dures available  to  such  persons  to  enforce 
that  right,  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
"printing  and  transmitting  of  postcards; 
free  postage;   publicity 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  cause  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  any  other  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
government  official  postcards  for  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
directed  by  the  Presidential  designee.  Such 
departments  or  agencies  shall  deliver  or  make 
available  such  postcards  to  persons  meeting 
the  requirements  in  section  3  of  this  Act 
no  later  than  August  15  immediately  before 
any  general  Federal  election  for  use  in  such 
election.  To  the  extent  practicable,  such  post- 
cards shall  also  be  made  available  at  ap- 
propriate times  to  such  persons  for  use  In 
special  or  primary  Federal  elections. 

"(b)(1)  The  Postmaster  General,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  head  of  any  other  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  shall 
facilitate  the  transmission  of  balloting  ma- 


terial, including  official  postcards,  absentee 
ballotts,  voting  Instructions,  and  envelopes 
for  the  return  of  such  ballots,  to  and  from 
persons  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  balloting  material  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  any  person  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
sent  by  priority  airmail  or  by  the  most  ex- 
pedited postal  service  available. 

"(3)  Any  balloting  material  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  any  person  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
returned  by  priority  airmail  or  by  the  most 
expedited  service  available,  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Such  material  may  be  mailed  from 
any  Armed  Forces  post  office  In  an  overseas 
area  established  as  provided  In  section  406 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code.  In  the  case 
of  ballots  executed  outside  the  United  States 
by  any  person,  such  ballots  may  be  segre- 
gated from  other  forms  of  mail  and  placed 
in  special  bags  marked  with  special  tags 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  for  this  purpose. 

"(C)  Official  postcards,  ballots,  voting  In- 
structions, and  envelopes  for  the  return  of 
such  ballots,  whether  transmitted  Individu- 
ally or  in  bulk,  shall  be  free  of  postage,  in- 
cluding airmail  postage.  In  the  United  States 
malls. 

"(d)  In  order  to  encourage  the  maximum 
use  of  the  procedures  set  forth  In  this  Act, 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  publicize,  In 
Che  manner  best  designed  to  reach  persons 
meeting  the  requirements  In  section  3  of 
this  Act,  and  notify  all  appropriate  State 
election  officials  regarding  the  availability  of 
free  postage  and  expedited  mall  delivery  of 
balloting  material  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  1973dd- 
5) ,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Nothing"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  The  exercise  of  any  right  to  register 
or  vote  In  Federal  elections  by  any  citizen 
outside  the  United  States  and  the  retention 
by  such  citizen  of  any  State  or  district  as 
his  voting  residence  or  voting  domicile  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  such  right  shall 
not  affect  the  determination  of  such  citi- 
zen's place  of  residence  or  domicile  for  pur- 
poses of  any  tax  imposed  under  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  202  of  The  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1462)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"voting  procedures,"  the  following:  "any  pro- 
visions under  such  State's  law  requiring  the 
removal  of  the  name  of  any  person  from 
such  State's  voter  registration  roll  (for  what- 
ever reason),  information  related  to  the 
number  of  absentee  voters  in  a  State,". 

Sec.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1463)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  Oi 
paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(3)  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  he?.ds 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  balloting 
materials  to  and  from  persons  to  whom  this 
Act  is  applicable.  Any  balloting  material  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  such  persons  shall 
be  sent  by  priority  airmail  or  by  t]re  most 
e.xpedited  postal  service  available.  Any  ballot- 
ing material  sent  to  the  United  States  by 
such  persons  shall  be  returned  by  priority 
airmail  or  by  the  most  expedited  service 
available,  wherever  practicable.  In  the  c.ise 
of  ballots  executed  outside  the  United  States 
by  any  such  person,  such  ballots  may  be 
segregated  from  other  forms  of  mall  and 
placed   in  special  bags  marked  with  special 
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tags  printed  and  distributed  for  this  purpose; 
and 

"(4)  the  Postmaster  General,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  maximum  use  of  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  this  Act,  to  publicize.  In  the 
manner  best  designed  to  reach  persons  to 
whom  this  Act  is  applicable,  and  to  notify 
all  appropriate  State  election  officials  re- 
garding the  availability  of  free  postage  and 
expedited  mail  delivery  of  balloting  material 
under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1464)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Presidential 
designee  shall  design  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Over- 
seas Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  a 
single  form  of  postcard  application  for  regis- 
tration to  vote  and  for  an  absentee  ballot. 
The  Presidential  designee  Is  empowered  to 
promulgate  such  form  by  regulation  and 
upon  adoption  of  such  form,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  have  no  effect." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "title"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Bights  Act  of  1975,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Act"  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Acts". 

(b)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  under 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  the  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955,  or  under 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1975.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dehghted  to  join  with  Senators  Pell  and 
GoLDWATER  in  iiitroducing  a  package  of 
amendments  to  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Act  of  1975,  and  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955. 

As  my  colleagues  may  i-ecall,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Act 
of  1975  was  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort, in  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and  Arizona 
and  I  were  at  the  forefront.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  important  legislation  re- 
moved the  major  impediments  to  the 
participation  in  Federal  elections  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  living 
abroad  and  signaled  Congress  intent  to 
end  discrimination  against  private  citi- 
zens overseas  seeking  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral franchise. 

The  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  clearly  represented  a  major  advance 
in  the  efforts  of  civilian  Americans  to 
secure  the  franchise  in  Federal  elections. 
The  experiences  of  the  recent  election, 
however,  indicate  the  need  for  further 
refinements  in  the  law.  The  bill  which 
we  now  introduce  is  in  part  a  result  of 
the  problems  encountered  by  Americans 
seeking  to  vote  in  the  1976  Presidential 
and  congressional  elections. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision 
in  the  proposed  bill  is  section  4,  which 
would  clarify  the  Federal  and  State  tax 
status  of  Americans  voting  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975.  A  similar  pro- 
vision was  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  S.  95.  but  was  dropped 
at  the  insistence  of  the  House.  At  the 
time  that  the  Senate  completed  final  ac- 
tion on  S.  95,  I  indicated  my  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  deletion  of  this  provision. 


I  stated  then  that  Congress  in  the  future 
might  well  want  to  incorporate  this  pro- 
vision into  Federal  law  to  insure  that  the 
fear  of  State  taxation  did  not  discourage 
a  significant  number  of  Americans  living 
overseas  from  participating  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  seeks 
to  deal  with  the  principal  problems  that 
have  developed  since  the  first  experience 
with  the  act  in  the  1976  election.  I  pledge 
my  best  efforts  to  extend  the  full  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote  to  all  our  citizens, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Goldwater 

improving  voting   procedures  for   overseas 
citizens 

I  am  delighted  to  join  today  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Mr.  Pell, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  correct  the  last 
remaining  barriers  to  voting  by  Americans 
who  are  outside  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  sizable  advances  In  extend- 
ing voting  opportunities  for  Americans  who 
cannot  be  In  the  country  on  Election  Day. 
The  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  oi  1955 
was  the  first  major  step  in  obtaining  absentee 
registration  and  balloting  privileges  for 
United  States  citizens  who  cannot  be  physi- 
cally present  In  the  State  of  their  voting 
domicile  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Then,  In  1970,  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered together  with  several  other  Senators, 
including  the  now  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  mandated  uniform  absentee  registra- 
tion and  balloting  rights  for  American  citi- 
zens, who  wish  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  wherever  they  may  be  in 
the  world.  This  provision,  section  202  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
helped  to  Increase  the  number  of  absentee 
ballots  cast  In  the  1972  Presidential  election 
by  26%  over  the  1968  election. 

Finally,  two  years  ago,  we  enacted  a  new 
law  aptly  named  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1975.  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  that  proposal.  It  had  the  effect  of 
extending  the  vote  to  all  Americans  outside 
the  United  States  In  Congressional,  as  well 
as  Presidential,  elections.  It  also  cleared  up 
a  problem  which  had  arisen  under  the  1970 
law  when  some  States  refused  to  permit 
Americans  abroad  to  vote  unless  they  were 
rich  enough  to  maintain  two  homes,  one  in 
the  State  and  one  abroad,  during  their 
absence. 

Thus,  the  basic  work  has  been  accom- 
plished of  establishing  uniform  rights  of  vot- 
ing and  registering  absentee  for  all  Americans 
outside  the  country,  whether  for  temporary 
or  lengthy  reasons  and  regardless  of  whether 
they  continue  to  maintain  an  abode  in  their 
former  State.  Unfortunately,  these  laws  have 
not  been  enough. 

Citizens  now  have  the  technical  right  to 
register  and  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  but 
many  thousands  of  them  are  effectively  de- 
nied the  franchise  by  administrative  failures. 
Letter  after  letter  has  poured  into  my  office 
documenting  the  fact  that  citizens  who  badly 
wanted  to  vote  did  not  even  receive  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  request  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot.  Other  citizens  receivd  ballots, 
but  too  late  to  do  them  any  good.  In  one 
county  alone,  Bre'/ard,  Florida.  60O  absentee 
ballots  arrived  too  late  to  be  counted  in  the 
November  2nd  general  election.  Most  of  these 


ballots  arrived  only  one  day  too  late  and  all 
were  returned  within  a  week  after  the  polls 
closed. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  voters.  The  ab- 
sentee ballots  were  not  mailed  to  them  until 
October  18,  leaving  only  two  weeks  for  dis- 
tributing the  ballots  overseas  to  voters  and 
getting  them  back.  Multiply  the  deprivation 
of  votes  In  the  case  of  these  600  citizens, 
who  properly  applied  for  and  returned  ballots, 
by  the  3,093  counties  and  parishes  through- 
out the  nation,  and  you  can  see  that  the  out- 
come of  many  elections  may  have  been  af- 
fected by  procedural  defects. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  correct  as  many  of  these  "admin- 
istrative problems  as  possible.  The  legislation 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  hearings  out  of 
which  I  anticipate  many  additional  sugges- 
tions will  be  forthcoming  which  we  can  in- 
corporate in  a  later  version  of  the  bill. 

In  short,  the  bill  recommends  a  single  ap- 
plication form  for  all  elections,  general,  pri- 
mary and  special.  It  expedites  the  sending  of 
ballots  and  balloting  material,  provides  for 
free  mailing  in  U.S.  mails  of  ballot  materials 
to  and  from  the  voter,  and  allows  any  citizen 
overseas,  military  or  civilian,  to  use  Armed 
Forces  Post  Office  faculties.  All  such  mail  will 
be  given  priority  handling  treatment.  More- 
over, the  bill  seeks  to  prevent  .State  govern- 
ments from  Imposing  Income  taxes  on  ab- 
sentee voters  for  no  reason  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  should  exercise  their  right  to 
vote. 

I  realize  there  are  other  features  that  may 
have  to  be  included  in  the  blU  If  It  Is  to 
cover  all  the  problems  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  will  assist  In 
having  these  additional  Issues  raised  at  the 
hearings.  For  example,  the  hearings  will 
allow  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending the  deadlines  for  receiving  absentee 
ballots  in  each  State  until  a  week  after  Elec- 
tion Day  in  situations  where  ballots  have 
not  been  printed  and  distributed  at  least  20 
days  t>efore  the  election.  Or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, the  hearings  might  explore  a  uniform 
requirement  that  no  changes  in  ballots  be 
made  within  20  days  of  an  election.  This 
would  give  State  elections  offices  time  to  have 
absentee  ballots  printed  and  mailed  to  voters 
early  enough  to  be  returned  by  their  usual 
statutory  deadlines. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  power  of 
Congress  to  act  In  this  field.  It  Is  well  estab- 
lished that  Congress  can  regulate  federal 
elections,  Congressional,  as  well  as  Presiden- 
tial. The  case  of  Buckley  against  Valeo  is  but 
the  latest  of  several  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  recognize  broad  Congressional  power 
to  legislate  in  connection  with  federal  elec- 
tions. Moreover,  it  is  well  established  that 
both  the  right  to  vote  and  the  freedom  to 
travel  are  directly  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  can  be  protected  by  Congress. 

There  are  over  one  million  United  States 
citizens,  who  may  enjoy  a  greater  certainty 
of  obtaining  an  absentee  ballot  and  having 
that  ballot  count  under  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today.  If  the  bill  were  to  be 
amended  to  extend  the  ballot  receipt  date 
or  to  prohibit  changes  in  the  ballot  after 
the  20  days  preceding  an  election:  it  might 
benefit  over  five  million  citizens.  These  Amer- 
icans have  a  distinct  and  a  direct  interest 
in  federal  elections  even  If  they  are  outside 
the  United  States. 

If  we  in  Congress  truly  wish  to  accomplish 
election  reform,  I  suggest  we  act  promptly 
to  pass  legislation  which  can  help  guarantee 
the  vote  to  these  millions  of  citizens  who  are 
fully  qualified  to  vote,  but  are  disenfran- 
chised by  mere  administrative  technicalities 
or  failings.  We  can  accomplish  this  reform 
immediately  and  simply  by  a  statute  of  Con- 
gress, rather  than  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  we  act  favorably  upon  this 
proposal. 
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does  not  destroy  their  ability  to  compete 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  third  title  of  the  Energy  and 
Weather  Emergency  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  is  specifically  geared  to  help 
already  overburdened  local  governments 
offset  the  drains  on  their  treasuries 
caused  by  bad  weather  or  by  energy 
shortages.  This  bill  provides  grants  to 
help  local  commimities  repair  damage  to 
public  facilities  and  to  help  them  defray 
the  costs  of  renting  or  purchasing  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  emergency  pur- 
poses. Additionally,  communities  woiUd 
be  eligible  to  receive  low-cost  loans  to 
help  make  up  temporary  losses  of  tax 
revenues  and  to  restore  themselves  to 
preemergency  conditions. 

This  bUl  is  clearly  an  emergency  meas- 
ui-e.  It  is  warranted  becaxise  a  clear 
emergency  exists  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  way  government  and  bureaucracy 
reacts  to  emergencies  and  to  the  human 
suffering  that  they  engender.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  me  that  under  dire  conditions 
hke  those  we  are  now  experiencing,  we 
carmot  afford  to  proceed  with  business 
as  usual.  We  need  to  act  quickly  and 
compassionately  to  help  people  face  the 
personal  and  economic  threats  posed  to 
them  by  difficult  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Energy  and 
Weather  Emergency  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1977  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  704 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Energy  and  Weather  Emergency  Adjvxstment 
Assistance  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

FOR  WORKERS 

Part  A — Certification  of  ELioiBiLrrY 

Sec.  101.  A  petition  for  a  certification  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjiistment  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  by  a  group 
of  workers  or  by  their  certified  or  recognized 
union  or  other  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive. 

Sec  102.  The  Administrator  shall  certify 
a  group  of  workers  as  eligible  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  under  this  title  If  he 
determines — 

(1)  that  a  significant  number  or  proportion 
of  the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or  an 
appropriate  subdivision  of  the  firm  have  be- 
come  totally   or   partially   separated, 

(2)  that  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of 
such  firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  ab- 
solutely, and, 

(3)  that  critical  shc^'tages  of  energy  sup- 
plle.'j  or  unusually  severe  weather  conditions 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  In  sales  or  production. 

Sec  103.  At  the  time  of  submitting  a  pe- 
tition under  section  101  of  this  title,  or  with- 
in six  months  thereafter  such  petition  has 
been  submitted,  a  group  of  workers  may 
further  petition  the  Administrator  to  further 
certify  that  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or 


an  appropriate  subdivision  of  the  firm  are 
likely  to  become  totaUy  separated  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed  under  sec- 
tions 101  or  103  of  this  title,  but  in  any  event 
not  later  than  15  days  after  that  date,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  the 
petitioning  group  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title  for  certification  of  eligibility  and 
shall  issue  a  certification  of  eligibility  to  ap- 
ply for  assistance  under  this  title  covering 
workers  in  any  group  which  meets  such  re- 
quirements. Each  certification  shall  specify 
the  date  on  which  the  total  or  partial  separa- 
tion began  or  threatened  to  begin. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, with  respect  to  any  certification  of 
eligibility  he  may  have  issued  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  that  a  substantial 
change  of  circumstances  causes  such  certifi- 
cation to  be  no  longer  warranted,  he  shall 
terminate  such  certification  and  notify  the 
affected  group  of  such  termination. 

Part  Readjustment  Assistance  Allowances 

Sec  105.  Payment  of  an  adjustment  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  to  an  adversely  affected 
worker  covered  by  a  certification  under  sec- 
tion 104(a)  of  this  title  who  files  an  appli- 
cation for  sucli  allowance  for  any  week  of 
unemployment  which  begins  after  the  date 
specified  in  such  certification,  if  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  met — 

(1)  Such  worker's  last  total  or  partial  sep- 
aration before  his  application  under  this 
part  occurred — 

(A)  on  or  after  the  date,  as  specified  in  the 
certification  under  which  he  Is  covered,  on 
which  total  or  partial  separation  began  or 
threatened  to  begin  In  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  and, 

(B)  before  the  termination  date  (if  any) 
determined  pxirsuant  to  section  lC4(b)  of 
this  title; 

(2)  Application  for  an  adjustment  allow- 
ance is  made  by  such  worker  within  three 
months  of  the  time  the  certification  under 
which  he  is  covered  had  been  issued;  and, 

(3)  Such  worker  had,  in  the  52  weeks  im- 
mediately preceding  such  total  or  partial 
separation,  at  least  26  weeks  of  employment 
at  wages  of  $50  or  more  a  week  in  adversely 
affected  employment  with  a  single  firm  or 
subdivision  of  a  firm. 

Sec  106.  For  each  week  during  the  first 
three  months  a  worker  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  adjustment  allowance  under  section  105 
of  this  title,  he  shall  receive  85  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  (but  not  in  excess  of 
the  weekly  manufacturing  wage),  reduced 
by- 

( 1 )  Remuneration  received  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  time  of  his  entitlement, 
and, 

(2)  Any  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation he  receives  or  would  receive  if  he 
applied  for  such  compensation. 

Sec.  107.  For  each  week  during  the  second 
three  months  a  worker  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  adjustment  allowance  under  section  105 
of  this  title,  he  shall  receive  70  percent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  ( but  not  in  excess  of  the 
weekly  manufacturing  wage)    reduced  by — 

( 1 )  Remuneration  received  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  time  of  his  entitlement, 
and, 

(2)  Any  amount  of  unemplo3mient  com- 
pensation he  receives  or  would  receive  If  he 
applied  for  such  compensation. 

Sec.  108.  Unless  a  worker  is  covered  by  a 
certification  resulting  from  a  petition  made 
under  section  103  of  this  title,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  adjustment  allowance 
under  this  part  for  a  period  of  time  exceeding 
six  months. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  An  adversely  affected  worker 
covered  by  a  certification  resulting  from  a 
petition  made  under  section  103  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  application,  be  entitled  to  a  fur- 
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ther  adjustment  allowance,  in  addition  to 
any  allowance  provided  for  by  sections  106 
and  107  of  this  title,  If  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met — 

( 1 )  Such  order  Is  entitled  to  receive  an  ad- 
justment allowance  under  section  105  of  this 
title,  and 

(2)  He  has  received  final  or  tentative  no- 
tice from  his  employer  that  he  has  ceased  to 
be  employed  at  the  firm  or  subdivision  of  the 
firm  from  which  he  had  been  separated. 

(b)  An  adversely  affected  worker  entitled 
to  a  further  adjustment  allowance  under  this 
section  shall  receive  financial  assistance  to 
defray  the  cost  of  participating  in  a  qualified 
training  program  and  to  offset  80  percent  of 
the  costs  incurred  In  searching  for  new  em- 
ployment. The  allowance  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  to  a  worker 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  after 
the  date  he  first  collected  such  allowance, 
and  in  no  event  shall  any  worker  collect  any 
allowance  under  this  section  if  he  has  been 
suitably  reemployed.  The  amount  of  allow- 
ance paid  to  any  adversely  affected  worker 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  similar  Federal  or  State  bene- 
fits to  which  such  worker  may  already  be 
entitled. 

Sec  110.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Administrator  shall  delegate  his  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

TITLE  n— ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

FIRMS 

Part  A — Certification  of  Eligibility 

Sec.  201.  A  petition  for  a  certification  of 
eliglbilitv  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  tliis  title  may  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  ( hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  by  a  firm 
or  its  representative. 

Sec.  202.  The  Administrator  shall  certify  a 
firm  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  this  title  if  he  finds — 

(1)  A  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  firm  have  become  total- 
ly or  partially  separated,  or  are  threatened 
to  become  totally  or  partially  separated. 

(2)  that  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of 
such   firm   have   decreased    absolutely,   and, 

(3)  that  critical  shortages  of  energy  sup- 
plies or  unusually  severe  weather  conditions 
contributed  Importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline   in  sales  or  production. 

Sec.  203.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
on  which  a  petition  Is  filed  under  section 
201  of  this  title,  but  in  any  event  not  later 
than  15  days  after  that  date,  the  Adminis- 
trator shalf  determine  whether  the  petition- 
ing firm  meets  the  requirements  of  this  title 
for  certification  of  eligibility  and  shall  issue 
a  certification  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  covering  any  firm 
which  meets  such  requirements.  Each  cer- 
tification shall  specify  the  date  on  which 
critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies  or  un- 
usually severe  weather  conditions  began  to 
contribute  Importantly  to  disrupting  the  op- 
erations of  an  adversely  affected  firm. 

Sec  204.  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, with  respect  to  any  certification  he 
may  have  issued  under  section  203  of  this 
title,  that  a  substantial  change  In  circum- 
stances causes  such  certification  to  be  no 
longer  warranted,  he  shall  terminate  such 
"ertlflcatlon  and  notify  the  affected  firm  of 
such  termination. 

Part  B — Adjustment  Assistance 
Allowances 

Sec.  205.  An  adversely  affected  firm  covered 
by  a  certification  issued  under  section  203  of 
this  title  shaU,  upon  application  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, be  paid  a  sum  to  defray  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage 
done  to  its  physical  plant  if — 

(1)  Such  damage  was  caused  by  critical 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  or  untisually  se- 
vere weather  conditions. 


(2)  Such  damage  occurred  after  the  date, 
as  specified  In  the  certification  under  which 
the  firm  Is  covered,  on  which  critical  short- 
ages of  energy  supplies  or  unusually  severe 
weather  conditions  began  to  contribute  im- 
portantly to  disrupting  the  operations  of 
the  adversely  affected  firm,  and. 

(3)  Financial  resources  for  repairing  such 
damage  are  not  readily  available  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  adversely  affected 
firm.  In  no  case  shall  payments  under  this 
section  to  any  firm  exceed  $50,000. 

Sec  206.  (a)  An  adversely  affected  firm 
covered  by  a  certification  issued  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title  and  meeting  the  defi- 
nition of  a  "small  business"  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  shall,  upon  application  to  the 
Administrator,  be  granted  a  loan  to  be  used 
for  operating  expenses,  including  payment  of 
salaries,  payments  of  fuel  bills  and  contribu- 
tions to  unemployment  Insurance  programs, 
if: 

(1)  Such  firm  may  be  unable  to  maintain 
a  competitive  market  position  without  the 
aid  of  such  loan,  and, 

(2)  such  firm  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay  back  such  loan  within  a  period  not 
to  exceed  25  years. 

(b)  The  interest  on  a  loan  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  four  percent 
per  annum. 

(c)  Any  loan  made  to  a  firm  under  this 
section  shall  not  reduce  or  otherwise  affect 
any  grants  or  other  assistance  under  this 
title. 

Sec  207.  (a)  An  adversely  affected  firm 
covered  by  a  certification  issued  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title  but  not  meeting  the 
definition  of  a  "small  business"  under  the 
Small  Business  Act,  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  Administrator,  be  granted  a  guarantee 
of  loans  it  might  negotiate  If — 

(1)  such  loans  could  not  be  secured  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  guarantee, 

(b)  such  loans  are  necessary  for  the  firm 
to  maintain  a  competitive  market  position, 
and, 

(3)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  such 
loans  will  be  repaid. 

(b)  The  rate  of  Interest  on  loans  which 
are  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  be  no 
higher  than  the  maximum  interest  per  an- 
num that  a  participating  financial  institu- 
tion may  establish  on  guaranteed  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  636  (a)  of  Title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  no  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  having  a  maturity  In  excess 
of  25  years.  Including  renewals  and  exten- 
sions. 

(d)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  not  reduce  or  otherwise 
affect  any  grants  or  other  assistance  under 
this  title." 

Sec  208.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  Administrator  shall  delegate  his  author- 
ity to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  dealing  with  any  firm 
meeting  the  definition  of  a  "small  business" 
under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  delegate  his  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  dealing  with 
any  firm  that  does  not  meet  the  definition 
of  a  "small  business"  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 
TITLE   III— ADJUSTMENT   ASSISTANCE 
FOR  COMMUNITIES 
Part  A — Certification  of  Eligibility 

Sec  301.  A  petition  for  certification  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  this  title  may  be  filed  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator")  by  a  local 
government  or  Its  representative. 

Sec  302.  The  Administrator  shall  certify  a 
local  government  as  eligible  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance  under  this  title  if  he 
determines — 


(1)  the  number  of  unemployed  people  in 
the  area  over  which  such  local  government 
has  Jurisdiction  has  increased  by  10  percent 
as  a  result  of  critical  shortages  of  energy 
supplies  or  unusually  severe  weather  con- 
ditions, or, 

(2)  such  local  government  has  made  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  amounting  to  5 
percent  of  its  operating  budget  as  a  result 
of  critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies  or 
unusually  severe  weather  conditions. 

Sec  303.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
on  which  a  petition  is  filed  under  section  301 
of  this  title,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than 
15  days  after  that  date,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  whether  the  petitioning  lo- 
cal government  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  title  for  certification  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  covering  the  local 
government  which  meets  such  requirements. 
Each  certification  shall  specify  the  date  on 
which  critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies 
or  unusually  severe  weather  conditions  be- 
gan to  cause  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  to  Increase  in  the  areas  under  such 
local  government's  Jurisdiction  or  began  to 
cause  such  local  government  to  make  ex- 
traordinary expenditures. 

Sec  304.  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, with  respect  to  any  certification 
of  eligibility  he  may  have  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  title,  that  a  substantial 
chance  of  circumstances  cause  such  certifi- 
cation to  be  no  longer  warranted,  he  shaU 
terminate  such  certification  and  notify  the 
affected  local  government  of  such  termi- 
nation. 

Part  B — Adjustment  Assistance. 
Allowances 

Sec  305.  An  adversely  affected  local  gov- 
ernment covered  by  a  certification  Issued 
under  section  303  of  this  title  shall,  upon 
application  to  the  Administrator,  be  paid 
a  sum  to  defray  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing damage  to  public  facilities  caused 
by  critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies  or 
unusually  severe  weather  conditions.  If  .-uch 
damage  occurred  after  the  date,  as  specified 
In  the  certification  under  which  the  local 
government  Is  covered,  on  which  critical 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  unusually 
severe  weather  conditions  began  to  cause 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  to  in- 
crease in  the  areas  under  such  local  govern- 
ment's Jurisdiction  or  began  to  cause  such 
local  government  to  make  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures. In  no  event  shall  a  payment  to  a 
local  government  made  under  this  section 
exceed  $150,000. 

Sec  306.  An  adversely  affected  local  govern- 
ment covered  by  a  certification  issued  under 
section  304  of  this  title  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Administrator,  be  p>ald  a  sum  to 
defray  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  purchasing 
or  renting  equipment  or  supplies  if  such 
purchases  or  rentals  were  necessitated  by 
critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies  or  unusu- 
ally severe  weather  conditions,  and  If  such 
purchases  or  rentals  were  necessitated  by 
circumstances  arising  after  the  date,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  certification  under  which  the  local 
government  is  covered,  on  which  critical 
shortages  of  energy  supplies  and  unusually 
severe  weather  conditions  began  to  cause  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  to  Increase 
In  the  areas  under  such  local  government's 
jurisdiction  or  began  to  cause  such  local  gov- 
ernment to  make  extraordinary  expenditures. 
In  no  event  shall  a  payment  to  a  local  gov- 
ernment made  under  this  section  exceed 
$90,000. 

Sec  307(a).  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  any  local  government 
which  has  been  certified  under  section  303  of 
this  title  and  which  may  suffer  a  substantial 
loss  of  tax  and  other  revenues  as  a  result 
of  critical  shortages  of  energy  supplies  or 
unusually  severe  weather  conditions. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  on  the  local  gov- 
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emment's  need  for  financial 
carry   out   its   governmental 
shall   not  exceed  30  percent 
operating  budget  of  the  local 

(c)  The  Interest  charged  o 
under  this  section  shall   ndt 
centum  per  annum.  No  loar 
under  this  section  unless  thpre 
able  expectation  that  a  local 
pay  back  such  loan  within 
exceed  25  years. 

(d)  Any   loan.s   made   under 
shall    not   reduce    or    other  rise 
grants  of  assistance  under  tl  Is 

Sec.  308.  For  the  purposes  ^f 
Administrator  may  delegate 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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sis,  to  insure  that  these  laboratories 
meet  quality  assurance  standards  and  to 
prevent  fraud  and  abuse. 

A  companion  bill  is  being  Introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida. 

The  bill  responds  to  the  problems 
which  compromise — both  in  economic 
and  human  terms — the  quality  and 
eflBcacy  of  laboratory  testing,  a  key  ele- 
ment in  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  problems: 

When  a  patient  dies,  a  child  develops 
severe  retardation,  or  when  cancer  In  a 
patient  goes  undiagnosed,  all  because  a 
laboratory  test  was  incompetently  con- 
ducted or  read; 

When  key  laboratory  personnel — 
medical  technologists — testify  to  the 
need  for  employee  protection  provisions 
in  law  so  they  can  come  forward  freely 
to  tell  us  in  Congress  the  truth  about 
the  quality  and  accuracy  of  lab  work, 
and  the  fraud  and  corruption  in  labora- 
tory business. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  and  in  ad- 
dition larceny  in  the  laboratory  and  it 
must  be  stopped: 

When,  according  it  to  a  U.S.  Senate 
subcommittee,  there  is  rampant  fraud  in 
clinical  laboratories; 

When,  because  "certain  criminal  ele- 
ments are  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
laboratories,"  there  is  a  major  fraud  in- 
vestigation in  New  York  City  by  the  U.S. 
attorney's  ofiBce. 

When  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice— GAO — the  investigatory  arm  of 
Congress — reports  that  its  examination 
in  four  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  physician  markups  of  151  per- 
cent in  their  billing  to  medicare  and 
medicaid  for  patient  lab  work  done  at 
independent  lab  services. 

These  are  not  isolated  instances.  The 
litany  of  shocking  truths  about  clinical 
labs  is  documented  in  testimony  on  prob- 
lems of  Medicaid  fraud  and  abuse  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations;  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care — report  on 
fraud  and  abuse  among  clinical  labora- 
tories; and  the  hearings  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee. 

This  is  a  problem  which  cries  out  for 
reform,  and  I  believe  the  bill  I  introduce 
today,  which  is  substantially  similar  to 
last  year's  Senate  passed  bill,  marks  an 
historic  milestone  in  a  national  commit- 
ment to  provide  quality  laboratory  test- 
ing and  honest  laboratory  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  Senate  passed  bill 
of  last  year  and  I  would  note  that  the 
first  and  principal  recommendation  of 
the  staff  report  prepared  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is : 

1.  The  Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement 
Act  of  1976  should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  bill: 

First.  Extend  and  expand  the  existing 

program  of  mandatory  licensure  to  all 

laboratories    (except   those    under   the 

jurisdiction   of  Federal   agencies   other 


than  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)  soliciting  and 
accepting  specimens  for  laboratory  anal- 
ysis, with  an  exemption  upon  applica- 
tion for  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search laboratories; 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  standards  and  regulations  to 
assure  the  quality,  accuracy,  and  preci- 
sion of  laboratory  testing  in  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  professional  orga- 
nizations concerning  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  standards; 
and  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  license  those 
laboratories  meeting  quality  assurance 
standards; 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate his  licensure  authority  to  States  im- 
plementing laboratory  quality  assur- 
ance programs  at  least  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral program ; 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  or 
enforcing  State  to  take  necessary  actions 
to  revoke  or  suspend  licenses,  against 
laboratories  not  meeting  the  quality  as- 
surance standards; 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories, 
to  establish  a  imiform  regulatory  pro- 
gram for  all  laboratories  subject  to 
Federal  jurisdiction; 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
empt physicians'  office  laboratories 
where  physicians  file  with  the  Secretary 
an  attested  application,  including  but 
not  limited  to  a  description  of  the  quali- 
fications of  nonphysician  laboratory 
personnel,  the  quality  and  type  of  tests 
conducted,  and  the  score  of  proficiency 
testing  examinations  taken  by  such 
personnel;  or  as  an  alternative  to  an 
application  for  exemption  from  the 
standards,  a  physicians'  office  labora- 
tory shall  be  exempt  if  it  agrees  to  pa'-- 
ticipate  in  approved  proficiency  testing 
programs; 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
waive  from  the  personnel  standards  lab- 
oratories located  in  rural  areas; 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  and 
an  enforcing  State  to  utilize  the  services 
of  private,  nonprofit  entities  for  the  pro- 
vision of  inspection  and  proficiency  test- 
ing services; 

Ninth.  Authorize  $15,000,000  annually 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  States 
to  establish  or  administer  laboratory 
quality  assurance  programs; 

Tenth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  in- 
spect laboratories; 

Eleventh.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
seek  revocation  of  a  laboratory's  license 
where  it  is  found  that  the  laboratory  has 
engaged  in  kickbacks,  bribes,  or  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  biUing  practices ; 
with  a  penalty  for  such  conduct  of  a 
maximum  $25,000  fine  or  5  years'  impris- 
onment; and 

Twelve.  Prohibit  discrimination  by  any 
licensed  laboratory  against  any  employee 
who  has  become  involved  in  any  activity 
concerning  allegations  that  the  labora- 
tory is  in  violation  of  this  section. 

The  major  differences  between  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today  and  the  Senate  passed 
bill  are: 
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First.  In  lieu  of  the  individual  physi- 
cian office  lab  submitting  a  detailed  ap- 
plication for  exemption  from  the  na- 
tional standards,  such  labs  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  standards  if  they  partici- 
pated in  a  proficiency  testing  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Second.  Provision  is  made  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  national  standards  for 
any  clinical  lab  in  which  the  tests  or  pro- 
cedures are  primarily  for  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research,  as  contrasted  to  pa- 

From  these  laboratories  have  come 
many  of  the  recent  important  advances 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  that 
process  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  consistent  with  the  public  welfare 
and  safety.  Since  the  time  of  the  Senate 
passed  bill,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  special  requirements  of  these  re- 
search laboratories.  Frequently  staffing 
patterns  and  educational  background  of 
personnel  are  different  in  research  lab- 
oratories; therefore  the  Senate  passed 
bill  might  have  inhibited  the  transfer  of 
their  research -proven  ideas  to  clinical 
diagnosis  and  care.  The  bill  I  introduce 
requires  the  Secretary  to  formulate  spe- 
cial procedures  for  the  regulation  of 
those  clinical  laboratories  which  engage 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  so 
that  they  may  continue  their  vital  func- 
tion- .  ^       J        J 

Third.    Strengthened    antifraud    and 

abuse  provisions— by  increasing  the  max- 
imum penalty  for  such  criminal  con- 
duct to  a  maximum  fine  of  $25,000  or  5 
years'  imprisonment. 

Fourth.  Requiring  satisfactory'  per- 
formance by  the  lab  on  periodic  profi- 
ciency testing  and  that  such  testing  in- 
clude "blind"  proficiency  testing — a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  laboratory  is  not  in- 
formed that  its  proficiency  in  the  exam- 
ination of  specimens  is  being  tested. 

Mr.  President,  laboratory  testing  oc- 
cupies an  Increasingly  important  place 
in  both  diagnostic  and  preventive  medi- 
cine. Right  now  we  perform  4.4  bUllon 
tests  a  year  at  a  cost,  for  the  tests  alone, 
of  some  $12  biUion  as  of  1975.  By  1980  we 
estimate  8.8  billion  clinical  tests  annu- 
ally, at  a  cost  of  about  $15  billion.  Yet 
mounting  evidence  indicates  that  the 
quality  of  much  laboratory  testing  falls 
far  short  of  adequacy. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  health  and 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans— every 
American  is  entitled  to  protection  from 
inaccurate  and  unreliable  lab  tests,  and 
many  of  these  In  turn  result  from  a 
failure  to  regulate  the  laboratories. 

Lack  of  effective  Federal  control  is  In 
great  measure  due  to  the  bureaucratic 
problems  attendant  on  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  the  quality  of  labora- 
tory activities — there  are  three  different 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
the  program — and  the  record  demon- 
strates unequivocally  that  one  agency 
did  not  know  what  the  other  was  doing. 
There  Is  no  uniform  and  meaningful 
regulation  and  control. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  testified  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  respecting  clinical  lab 


legislation,  I  was  asked  about  the  inter- 
agency laboratory  agreement  that 
negated  allegedly  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation. I  responded  I  had  little  faith  in  its 
becoming  meaningful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  that  portion  of 
the  hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Excerpt] 

Mr.  Florio.  The  last  point  Is  that  there  are 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  whole  concept 
of  legislative  involvement  In  this  matter  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
Is  In  the  process  of  dealing  with  this  matter 
through  the  interagency  laboratory  agree- 
ment. I  wonder  if  you  might  give  us  a  few  of 
your  thoughts  on  why  this  administrative 
approach  Is  not  a  viable  approach,  the  ad- 
ministrative approach. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  The  difficulty  with  the  In- 
teragency approach  Is  that  nothing  happens. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  frozen.  That  Is 
true  also  of  the  administration's  supposed 
report  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Florio.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  it  took  two  years  to  put  together  the 
Medicare  Independent  laboratory  standards? 

Senator  Javits.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  Florio.  Is  this  probably  what  we 
should  not  expect  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
agency Interplay? 

Senator  Javits.  And  more. 

Mr.  Florio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  More  of  the  same. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  response  and  the  fact  that 
we  should  not  rely  on  such  interagency 
cooperation — given  the  long  history  of 
bureaucratic  backbiting  and  infighting — 
was  regrettably  just  recently  brought  to 
public  attention  in  a  memo  dated  Janu- 
ary 24,  1977,  whereby  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  responsible  for  interstate 
licensure  imder  the  Clinical  Laboratories 
Improvement  Act  of  1967— applicable 
only  to  900  large  commercial  labs — has 
balked  at  assignment  of  its  licensure 
power  to  the  medicare  process. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  as  the 
Senate  prepared  for  hearings  on  a  revi- 
sion of  CLIA  1967,  my  Senate-passed  bill 
of  the  last  Congress,  HEW  announced  an 
interagency  agreement  among  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  CDC;  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance,  medicare;  and  Bureau 
of  Quality  Assurance,  adviser  to  BHI. 

Moreover,  there  had  been  other  at- 
tempts at  interagency  cooperation  but 
they  too  had  broken  down.  The  new  ef- 
fort was  in  direct  response  to  our  bill  and 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  no 
agency  had  any  insuperable  objection  to 
nailing  down  an  agreement  with  a  re- 
delegation  of  powers. 

I  believe  the  memo,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  establishes  conclusively  the 
need  for  the  bill's  proposed  Office  of  Clin- 
ical Laboratories  to  establish  a  uniform 
regulatory  policy. 

This  bill's  fundamental  goal  is  labora- 
tory improvement — which  State  and 
Federal  governments  foster,  professional 
associations  sponsor,  laboratory  directors 
attempt  to  achieve,  and  upon  which  our 
public  health  depends. 

Expanding  licensing  procedures, 
tougher  enforcement  policies,  coor- 
dinated efforts  by  State  and  Federal  of- 


fices, as  provided  in  the  bill,  will  help 
reduce  the  abuses  I  have  mentioned  to- 
day as  well  as  those  earlier  documented 
by  the  Senate  committees.  I  believe  that 
we  can  now  begin  our  attack  on  these 
vicious  practices  perpetrated  on  the 
public. 

Yet  until  this  bill  is  enacted  Into  law 
I  am  concerned  that  widespread  labora- 
tory improvement  remains  illusory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  CDC  memo  of  January  24, 
1977,  and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memo  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    705 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clinical  Laboratory  Improvement  Act  <rf 
1977". 

FINDrNGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  clinical  laboratory  testing  is  a  vital 
element  of  health  care  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; 

(2)  health  care  In  this  Nation  will  only 
be  effective  and  of  high  quality  If  procedures 
utilized  for  testing  by  clinical  laboratories 
assure  accurate  and  reliable  results; 

(3)  It  Is  essential  to  the  public  Interest 
that  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers 
of  health  care  be  protected  by  requiring  that 
all  clinical  laboratories  comply  with  uniform 
standards  to  assure  accurate  and  reliable 
testing  by  laboratories; 

(4)  testing  In  clinical  laboratories  which 
do  not  comply  with  such  standards  can  be 
performed  at  less  expense  and  tnus  such 
laboratories  are  able  to  compete  unfairly 
with  the  clinical  laboratories  which  do  com- 
ply with  such  standards; 

(5)  requiring  compliance  with  standards  to 
assure  accurate  and  reliable  testing  by  clin- 
ical laboratories  which  operate  In  Interstate 
commerce  without  provision  for  requiring 
compliance  with  such  standards  by  other 
clinical  laboratories  will  discriminate  against 
and  depress  Interstate  commerce  and  ad- 
versely burden,  obstruct,  and  affect  such 
commerce;  and 

(6)  all  clinical  laboratory  testing  Is  either 
In  Interstate  commerce  or  substantially  af- 
fects such  commerce  and  regulation  by  the 
Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  States  as 
contemplated  by  the  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  Is  appropriate  to  prevent  and  elim- 
inate burdens  upon  interstate  commerce,  to 
effectively  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and 
to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  consiim- 
ers  of  health  care. 

amendment    to    the    PTBLIC    health    SERVIOI 
ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  353  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REGULATION    AND    LICENSING    OF    CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

"Sec.  353.  (a)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  terms  'laboratory'  and  'clinical 
laboratory'  mean  (A)  a  facility  for  the 
biological,  microbiological,  serological,  chem- 
ical, Immuno-hematologlcal,  radiolmmuno- 
loglcal,  hematological,  biophysical,  cyto- 
logical,  pathological,  or  other  examination 
of  materials  derived  from  the  human  body 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  for 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  or  treatment  of 
any  disease  or  impairment  of,  or  the  assess- 
ment of  the  health  of,  man,  or  (B)  a  facility 
for  the  collection,  processing,  and  transmis- 
sion  of  such   materials  for   such   purposes. 
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other  than  a  facility 
the  collection,  processing, 
human  whole  blood  or  its 
"(2)   The  term 'Interstati 
trade,      traffic,     commerce 
transmission,  or 
State,  territory,  or 
States,  the  Commonweal ti  i 
or  the  District  of  Columbia 
outside    thereof,    or   wit: 
Columbia. 

■•(b)   National 
one  hundred  and  eighty 
the  enactment  of  the  Cllnl(|al 
provement  Act  of   1977, 
publish  proposed  national 
leal  laboratories.  Within 
date  of  enactment,  the 
mulgate  such  standards  with 
tions  as  the  Secretary  deem  3 
such  standards  shall  take 
promulgation.  Standards 
tion  may  be  amended  from 

"(2)  (A)   National 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
shall  be  designed  to  assure 
formance  by  clinical 
and  reliable  laboratory 
cedures  and  services  and 

"(i)   require   clinical 
to   the  standards   to 
quality  control  programs 

"(11)   require  such 
such   records,    equipment, 
may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  such  laboratodes 

"(111)   require  satisfactory 
such  laboratories  on . 
developed  In  accordance 
(C), 

"(Iv)  to  the  extent 
accuracy  and  reliability  of 
tests  by  such  laboratories, 
cations  for  directors  and  su 
nel  of  such  laboratories, 
personnel,  and  any  other 
nel.   which   qualifications 
limited  to  education 
include  as  alternative 
priate  training,  experience* 
requirements,  (II)  include 
signed  to  insure  the 
of  laboratory  personnel,  and 
account  improvements  in 
In  laboratory  testing. 

"(v)   contain  adequate  ^ 
enforcement  of  the  standard! 
visions  for  Inspections  and  ^ 
■'(vi)   Include  such  other 
the  Secretary  determines 
consistent  performance  by 
of  accurate  and  reliable  test. 
cedures  and  services. 

"(B)  Standards  prescribed 
graph  (A)  for  clinical 
on  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
or  services  performed  by  such 
the  purposes  for  which  such 
or  services  are  performed. 

"(C)    The   Secretary  shall 
with  subsection  (c), 
the  national  standards 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)   Within  one  year  of 
enactment   of  the   Clinical 
provement  Act  of  1977.  the 
sultation  with  appropriate  ^ 
nizations  shall  (A)   develop 
flciency  and  practical 
ing  reasonabe  standards  for  d 
cessful    completion    of   such 
for  personnel  in  clinical 
examinations  reflect  the 
performed  by  such  personn 
mechanisms    designed    to 
tlnued  competence  of  such 
fC)    develop   standards   for 
testing  of  clinical  laboratorl£ 
ards   (1)    shall  require  such 
ministered  at  least  annuall] 
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.—(1)      Within 
of  the  date  of 
Laboratory  Im- 
Secretary  shall 
^ndards  for  clln- 
year  after  such 
shall  pro- 
such  modiflca- 
approprlate  and 
effect  upon  their 
upder  this  subsec- 
time  to  time. 
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examination 
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he  date  of  the 
laboratory  Im- 
S  icretary  In  con- 
pr  afessional  orga- 
ob-related  pro- 
examii  ations  (includ- 
!termlning  suc- 
examinatlons) 
labbratories  which 
nature  of  the  work 
1.   (B)    develop 
sure    the    con- 
personnel,   and 
the   proficiency 
which  stand- 
Jests  to  be  ad - 
to  all  labora- 


tories subject  to  the  national  standards  in 
effect  under  paragraph  (1),  and  (ii)  shall 
include  a  requirement  for  a  system  for  the 
testing  of  a  laboratory's  proficiency  In  the 
examination  of  specimens  under  which  sys- 
tem the  laboratory  Is  not  informed  that  Its 
proficiency  is  being  tested  (conmionly  re- 
ferred to  as  'blind  proficiency  testing") . 

"(c)  Application  of  National  Stand- 
ards.— (1)  National  standards  for  climcal 
laboratories  in  effect  under  subsection  (b) 
shall,  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  subsection  (h)  — 

"(A)  apply  to  each  clinical  laboratory 
which  is  engaged  in  business  in  interstate 
commerce,  and 

"(B)  apply  to  any  other  clinical  laboratory 
which  is  located  in  a  State  which  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d) )  does  not  have 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  clinical  laboratories. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  upon  request  of  a 
State  which  has  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility for  the  regulation  of  clinical  labora- 
tories shall  authorize  such  State  to  regulate, 
under  the  standards  of  the  State  described  lii 
subsection  ( d )  ( 1 )  ( A )  ( i ) .  clinical  laboratories 
located  or  doing  business  within  the  State,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  which  are  described 
in  subparagraph  ( A )  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  During  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  national  standards 
first  take  effect  under  subsection  (b)  such 
standards  shall  not  apply  to  clinical  labora- 
tories which  are  not  engaged  in  business  in 
interstate  commerce. 

"(C)  During  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  national  standards  for 
clinical  laboratories  first  take  effect  under 
subsection  (b)  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  clinical 
laboratory  which  Is  not  engaged  in  business 
m  Interstate  commerce,  during  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  standards 
are  first  made  applicable  to  such  laboratory) , 
the  provisions  of  such  standards  prescribing 
qualifications  for  supervisorv  or  other  per- 
sonnel shall  not  apply  to  a 'clinical  labora- 
tory which — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  is  located  In 
a  rural  area  (as  defined  bv  the  Secretary)  In 
which  Individuals  with  "the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  such  provisions  are  not 
available. 

"(il)  performs  services  solely  for  hospitals 
and  licensed  physicians,  dentists,  or  podia- 
trists (or  any  combination  of  such  practi- 
tioners) located  within  such  a  rural  area 
and 

"(ill)  provides  the  Secretarv  satisfactorv 
assurances  that  It  will  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  train  individuals  to  meet 
such  qualifications  or  to  emplov  Individuals 
with  such  qualifications. 

"(D)  (1)  Upon  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  upon  application,  exempt  from 
the  national  standards  for  clinical  labora- 
tories any  clinical  laboratory — 

"(I)  which  is  located  In  the  office  of  and 
operated  by.  a  licensed  physician,  dentist  or 
podiatrist,  or  a  group  of  such  practitioners, 
and 


"(II)  In  which  the  only  tests  or  procedures 
which  are  performed  are  tests  or  procedures 
performed  by  such  a  practitioner  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  his  patients. 

"(11)  Upon  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  application,  exempt  from  the 
national  standards  for  clinical  laboratories 
any  clinical  laboratory — 

"(I)  which  is  located  in  the  office  of  and 
operated  by,  a  licensed  physician,  dentist  or 
podiatrist,  or  a  group  of  not  more  than  five 
such  practitioners  and  in  which  the  only 
tests  or  procedures  which  are  performed  are 
tests  or  procedures  performed  In  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  patients  of  such 
practitioner   (or  practitioners),  and 

"(II)  in  which  the  only  tests  or  procedures 


which  are  performed  are  tests  or  procedures 
described  in  clause  (1)  (II)   of  this  subpara- 
graph  and   routine   tests  or  procedures,   as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  only  such 
routine  tests  or  procedures. 
An  application  for  the  Issuance  of  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  clause  shall  be  attested  to  by 
the  applicant  and  shall  Include  an  estimation 
of  the  number  and  a  specification  of  the  type 
of   tests   and  procedures  conducted   in   the 
laboratory  for  which  the  application  Is  sub- 
mitted, a   description  of  the   qualifications 
(including     the     educational     background, 
training,  and  experience)   of  personnel  who 
are  not  physicians,  dentists,   or  podiatrists 
and  who  participate  in  the  conduct  of  tests 
and  procedures,  the  collection  of  specimens, 
and  the  transmission  of  specimens;  a  speci- 
fication of  the  quantity  and  type  of  tests  and 
procedures  conducted  by  such  personnel;  the 
type  of  proficiency  testing  (If  any)   partici- 
pated m  by  such  personnel  and  the  scores 
received  in  such  testing;  and  a  description  of 
the  quality  control  programs  in  effect  in  the 
laboratory  for  which  the  application  Is  sub- 
mitted. If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that    a    laboratory    granted    an    exemption 
under  clause  (I)  or  this  clause  is  not  a  lab- 
oratory which  Is  described  by  subclauses  (I) 
and  (II)   of  clause  (I)  or  this  clause,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  that  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  laboratory  was  guilty  of  misrepresen- 
tation in  obtaining  the  exemption,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  order  published  In  the  Federal 
Register    withdraw    the    exemption    granted 
such  laboratory. 

"(ill)  The  national  standards  for  clinical 
laboratories  shall  not  apply  to  any  clinical 
laboratory  described  In  subclauses  (I)  and 
(II)  of  clause  (II)  If  the  laboratory  par- 
ticipates in  a  proficiency  testing  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  if  the  labora- 
tory has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  clause  notice  of  its  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  program.  The  notice 
required  by  this  clause  shall  be  made  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a 
proficiency  testing  program  for  purposes  of 
this  clause  unless  the  program  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
provide  information  to  the  Secretary  respect- 
ing the  results  of  the  proficiency  tests  ad- 
ministered under  such  program. 

"(iv)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  application, 
exempt,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  appropriate,  from  the  national  standards 
for  clinical  laboratories  any  laboratory  in 
which  the  tests  or  procedures  which  are 
performed  are  primarily  tests  or  procedures 
for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research. 

"(3)  Except  as  avithorlzed  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
may  adopt  or  continue  in  effect  requh-ements 
(other  than  licensing  requirements  applicable 
to  directors,  supervisory  personnel,  tech- 
nologists, or  technicians  In  clinical  labora- 
tories and  requirements  applicable  to  clinical 
laboratories  under  a  certificate  of  need  pro- 
gram) which— 

"(A)  are  applicable  to  clinical  laboratories, 
and 

"(B)  are  different  from  or  in  addition  to 
the  national  standards  for  clinical  labora- 
tories in  effect  under  subsection  (b). 

"(4)  Any  clinical  laboratory  which  is  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Interstate  commerce 
shall,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Clinical  Labora- 
tory Improvement  Act  of  1977  and  ending  on 
the  date  such  laboratory  is  required  to  have 
in  effect  a  license  Issued  under  this  section, 
as  amended  by  such  Act,  comply  with  the 
licensing  requirements  in  effect  under  this 
section  before  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(d)  Primary  Enforcement  Responsi- 
BiLrrr.— (1)  (A)    For   purposes    of    thU   sec- 
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tion,  a  State  has  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  clinical 
laboratories  described  in  paragraph  (2)  dur- 
ing any  period  for  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (3))  that  such  State — 

"(1)  has  adopted  (I)  standards  applicable 
to  clinical  laboratories  which  are  no  less 
stringent  than  the  national  standards  in 
effect  under  subsection  (b),  and  (II)  a  sys- 
tem for  the  licensure  of  laboratories  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  and  which  includes  pro- 
visions respecting  applications  and  submis- 
sions to  health  systems  agencies,  which  pro- 
visions are  no  less  stringent  than  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  subsection 
(e)  and  includes  provisions  respecting  the 
suspension,  revocation,  and  eligibility  for 
licenses  which  provisions  are  no  less 
stringent  than  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (e), 

"(11)  has  adopted  and  Is  able  to  Implement 
adequate  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  State's  standards,  including  such  moni- 
toring and  such  inspections  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  by  regulation, 

"(ill)  will  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  with  respect  to  Its  activities  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (11)  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire by  regulation, 

■' ( iv)  If  it  permits  exemptions  from  the  re- 
quirements of  Its  standards  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (1)(I),  permits  such 
exemptions  under  conditions  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  are  no  less  stringent  than  the  con- 
ditions and  the  manner  In  which  exemptions 
are  or  may  be  granted  under  subsection 
(c)(2), 

"(v)  has  adopted  and  can  Implement  ade- 
quate procedures  for  the  effective  and  timely 
control  of  health  hazards  which  may  result 
from  an  activity  of  a  clinical  laboratory  with- 
in the  State,  and 

"(vl)  has  designated  a  single  agency  of  the 
State  to  enforce  its  standards  and  to  admin- 
ister its  system  for  licensure  of  clinical 
laboratories. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  under  this  subsection,  a 
State  system  for  the  licensure  of  clinical 
laboratories — 

"(1)  shall  prescribe  that  licenses  Issued 
imder  such  system  shall  be  valid  for  such 
period  (but  not  In  excess  of  twenty-four 
months)  as  Is  prescribed  under  the  system, 
and  may  require  a  fee  for  the  Issuance  or  re- 
newal of  a  license  In  an  amount  (not  In  ex- 
cess of  $500)   determined  under  the  system; 

"(11)  may  provide  for  variances  in  such  fees 
based  on  the  volume  of  tests  or  procedures 
performed  by  the  clinical  laboratories  subject 
to  such  fees;  and 

"(ill)  shall  provide  that  licenses  issued  for 
a  clinical  laboratory  shall  specify  the  cate- 
gories of  tests  and  procedures  which  such 
laboratory  may  perform. 

"(2)  The  clinical  laboratories  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  State  which  has  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  are — 

"(A)  clinical  laboratories  (other  than 
clinical  laboratories  described  in  subsection 
(h) )  which  are  located  within  such  State  and 
which  are  not  engaged  In  business  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and 

"(B)  if  authorized  iinder  subsection  (c) 
(2)  (A),  any  other  clinical  laboratory  (other 
than  a  clinical  laboratory  described  in  sub- 
section (h))  engaged  in  business  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  located  or  doing  business 
within  the  State,  as  determined  by  the  State. 

"(3)  (A)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regu- 
lation (proposed  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory 
Improvement  Act  of  1977),  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  determination  that  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  are  satisfied 
with  respect  to  the  State,  the  manner  in 
which  the  determination  is  made,  the  period 


for  which  the  determination  will  be  effective, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  may 
determine  that  such  requirements  are  no 
longer  met.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least 
every  two  years,  review  the  clinical  labora- 
tory regulatory  activities  of  a  State  with 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine if  the  State  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1). 

"(11)  Regulations  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  require  that  before  a  determination  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  not  met  or  are  no  longer  met 
with  respect  to  a  State  may  become  effective, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  the 
determination  and  the  reasons  therefor,  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
on  the  determination,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
determination  that  such  requirements  are 
no  longer  being  met  by  a  State,  shall  pre- 
scribe the  period  within  which  such  State 
must  comply  with  such  requirements  to  re- 
tain its  primary  enforcement  responsibility. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  (with 
such  modifications  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate) within  ninety  days  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
notify  in  writing  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  of  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  this  subparagraph.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and 
shall  specify  a  State's  authority  under  this 
section  when  It  is  determined  to  have  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  for  clinical 
laboratories. 

"(B)  When  an  application  is  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  on  which  such 
application  is  submitted  (i)  make  the  deter- 
mination applied  for,  or  (ii)  deny  the  appli- 
cation and  notify  the  applicant  In  writing 
of  the  reasons  for  the  denial. 

"(e)  Licenses.— :-(!)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  system  for  the  licensure  of  clini- 
cal laboratories  subject,  as  determined  under 
subsection  (c),  to  national  standards  in 
effect  under  subsection  (b).  A  license  Issued 
under  such  system  for  a  clinical  laboratory 
(1)  shall  specify  the  categories  of  tests  and 
procedures  which  such  laboratory  may  per- 
form, and  (11)  shall  be  valid  for  such  period 
(but  not  In  excess  of  twenty-four  months) 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  A  fee  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Issuance 
or  renewal  of  a  Ucen^  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
variances  In  such  fees  based  on  the  volume  of 
tests  or  procedures  performed  by  the  clinical 
laboratories  required  to  be  licensed. 

"(B)  The  system  established  under  para- 
graph (A)  shall  require  the  following  as  a 
condition  to  the  issuance  or  renewal  of  a 
license  under  the  system : 

"(1)  The  submission  of  an  application  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(11)  A  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
th©  applicant  meets  the  national  standards 
in  effect  under  subsection  (b). 

"(Ill)  The  submission  by  the  applicant  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  health  systems 
agency  serving  the  area  in  which  the  appli- 
cant is  located  of  (I)  an  accurate  itemized 
schedule  of  all  current  rat*s  the  applicant 
charges  (including  such  a  schedule  of  rates 
for  common  groupings  of  tests)  for  the  labo- 
ratory services  It  provides,  and  (II)  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  disclose 
any  contractual  relationships  in  effect  be- 
tween the  applicant  and  phjrelclans  and  other 
health  professionals  respecting  the  labora- 
tory's services  and  the  terms  of  any  contracts 
between  the  applicant  and  such  persons. 

"(C)  From  the  information  submitted  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (B)(lil)  a 
health  systems  agency  may  not  disclose — 

"(1)  the  Identity  of  any  person  for  whom 
an  applicant  for  a  license  performed  services 


except  in  response  to  a  request  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  a  State 
made  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  and  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions or  duties  of  the  officer  or  employee  In 
the  enforcement  of  this  section  or  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  criminal  law;  and 

"(11)  any  contractual  relationship  described 
in  subclause  (II)  of  such  subparagraph,  ex- 
cept that,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  the  health 
systems  agency  may  disclose  (I)  a  contractual 
relationship  between  the  applicant  and  any 
physician  for  the  performance  of  services  If 
the  applicant  receives  compensation  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act  for  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratory  services, 
and  (II)  any  contractual  relationship  de- 
scribed In  such  subclause  (II)  In  response 
to  a  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  made  in  connection 
with  the  functions  or  duties  of  the  officer 
or  employee  in  the  enforcement  of  this  sec- 
tion or  a  Federal  or  State  criminal  law. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  clinical  labo- 
ratory licensed  under  this  subsection,  that — 

"(1)  such  laboratory  is  not  in  compliance 
with  applicable  national  standards  In  effect 
under  subsection  (b) ,  or 

"(11)  such  laboratory  has  (I)  failed  to 
comply  with  reasonable  requests  of  the 
Secretary  for  any  information  or  specimens, 
or  work  on  specimens,  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  determine  the  laboratory's  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  its  license  under  this 
subsection  or  continued  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable national  standards  in  effect  under 
subsection  (b),  or  (II)  refused  a  request  of 
the  Secretary  or  any  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee duly  designated  by  him  for  permis- 
sion to  inspect,  under  subsection  ( 1 ) ,  the 
laboratory  and  its  operations  and  relevant 
records  at  any  reasonable  time, 
the  Secretary  may  revoke  such  laboratory's 
license  for  the  remainder  of  its  term  or  may 
limit  or  suspend  such  laboratory's  license 
until  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  labo- 
ratory has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  laboratory  is  In 
compliance  with  such  national  standards  or 
such  requests  will  be  complied  with,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

'(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  clinical  laboratory 
licensed  under  this  subsection,  that  such 
owner  or  operator — 

"(1)  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation 
in  obtaining  the  license; 

"(11)  has  engaged  or  attempted  to  engage 
In,  or  represented  himself  as  entitled  to  per- 
form, any  laboratory  test  or  procedure  or 
category  of  tests  or  procedures  not  author- 
ized by  the  license; 

"(111)  has  engaged  in  a  billing  practice  un- 
der which  charges  for  laboratory  services  pro- 
vided a  patient,  on  whose  behalf  reimburse- 
ment (in  whole  or  in  part)  for  such  charges 
Is  provided  under  a  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  are  made  at  a  higher 
rate  than  charges  for  comparable  services 
provided  a  patient  for  whom  such  reimburse- 
ment is  not  made; 

"(Iv)  has  offered,  paid,  solicited,  or  re- 
ceived any  kickback  or  bribe  in  the  form  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  provision  of  clinical  labo- 
ratory services;  or 

"(V)  has  engaged  in  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  purposes 
of  obtaining  payment  under  any  program 
the  funds  for  which  are  provided  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  may  revoke  such  license  for  the 
remainder  of  its  term  or  may  make  such  per- 
slons  ineligible  to  apply  for  a  license  under 
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"(C)   Any  owner  or  oper^t 
laboratory  who  Is  convicted 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (J) 
under  section  1877(b)  or 
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tary  or  such  State  may  require  to  determine 
If  clinical  laboratories  are  in  compliance  with 
applicable  standards, 

"(B)  administer  (1)  such  proficiency  tests 
as  the  Secretary  or  such  State  may  require 
for  clinical  laboratories,  or  (11)  such  exami- 
nations of  laboratory  personnel  as  the  Sec- 
retary- or  such  State  may  require,  or 

"(C)  do  any  combination  of  the  activities 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
1864(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  section 
1861  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  clinical  lab- 
oratories by  a  State  which  does  not  have  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  clinical  laboratories,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section with  such  a  State  for  the  enforce- 
ment within  such  State  of  the  requirements 
of  national  standards  in  effect  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  with  respect  to  clinical  laboratories 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion 1861. 

"(h)  Federal  Clinical  Laboratories. — (1) 
Federal  clinical  laboratories  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to 
national  standards  In  effect  under  subsection 
(b)  and  any  other  Federal  clinical  labora- 
tory in  a  State  shall  be  subject  to  such 
standards  unless  (A)  the  laboratory  Is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  or  (B)  the  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  such  laboratory  has  in 
effect  standards  for  such  laboratory  which 
are  no  less  stringent  than  the  national  stand- 
ards In  effect  under  subsection  (b). 

"  ( 2 )  The  Secretary  shall  bring  the  national 
standards  in  effect  under  subsection  (b)  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  so  that  such  standards  may 
be  considered  and  applied  as  appropriate  by 
such  Secretaries  and  Administrator  to  clini- 
cal laboratories  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

"(1)  Injunction. — ^Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  continua- 
tion of  any  activity  by  a  clinical  laboratory 
required  to  be  licensed  under  this  section 
by  the  Secretary  would  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant hazard  to  the  public  health,  he  may 
bring  suit  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  laboratory  is 
situated  to  enjoin  continuation  of  such  ac- 
tivity and,  upon  proper  showing,  a  tempo- 
rary injunction  or  restraining  order  against 
continuation  of  such  activity  pending  Issu- 
ance of  a  final  order  by  the  court  shall  be 
granted  without  bond. 

"(J)  Prohibited  Acts. — (1)  Any  person  who 
solicits,  or  any  owner  or  operator  who  ac- 
cepts, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  specimen 
for  a  laboratory  test  or  other  laboratory  pro- 
cedure by  a  clinical  laboratory  which  is  re- 
quired to  have  In  effect  a  license  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  imder  subsection  (e)  and  which 
does  not  have  such  a  license  in  effect  or 
which  is  not  authorized  by  its  license  to  per- 
form such  test  or  procedure,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  clinical 
laboratory,  or  any  employee  thereof,  who 
willfully  engage*  in  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  billing  practice  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  payment  for  laboratory  services 
provided  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  a  program  established  pursuant 
to  title  V  of  such  Act,  or  a  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  such  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  No  clinical  laboratory  which  is  re- 
quired to  have  in  effect  a  license  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (e)  or  a 
license  issued  by  a  State  with  primary  en- 


forcement responsibility  for  the  regulation 
of  clinical  laboratories  and  which  does  not 
have  such  a  license  in  effect  may — 

"(A)  receive  a  grant,  contract,  or  other 
form  of  financial  assistance  under  this  Act, 
or 

"(B)  charge  or  collect  for  laboratory  serv- 
ices for  any  entity  which  receives  a  grant, 
contract,  or  other  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

The  charges  of  such  a  laboratory  may  not 
be  included  in  determining  Federal  pay- 
ments under  title  XVIII  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(k)  Employee  Protection. —  (1)  No  em- 
ployer may  discharge  any  employee  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  any  employee  with 
respect  to  the  employee's  compensation  or 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  his 
employment  solely  because  the  employee 
(or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to  a  request 
of  the  employee)  has 

"(A)  commenced  or  caused  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  section  or  a 
proceeding  by  a  State  in  carrying  out  Its  pri- 
mary  enforcement   responsibility; 

"(B)  testified  or  Is  about  to  testlTy  In  any 
such  proceeding;  or 

"(C)  assisted  or  participated  or  is  about 
to  assist  or  participate  in  any  manner  In 
such  a  proceeding  or  In  any  other  action 
to  carryout  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  employee  who  believes  that 
the  employee  has  been  discharged  or  other- 
wise discriminated  against  by  any  person  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  alleged  violation  occurs,  file 
(or  have  any  person  file  on  the  employee's 
behalf)  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  alleging  such 
discharge  or  discrimination.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  person  named  in  the  complaint  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint. 

"(B)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  an  Investigation  of  the  violation  al- 
leged in  the  complaint.  Within  thirty  days 
of  the  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  complete  such  investigation  and 
shall  notify  in  writing  the  complainant  (and 
any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
plainant) and  the  person  alleged  to  have 
committed  such  violation  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph.  Within  ninety  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  complaint  the  Secretary  shall, 
unless  the  proceeding  on  the  complaint  is 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  a  settlement  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  person  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted such  violation,  issue  an  order  either 
providing  the  relief  prescribed  by  clause  (11) 
or  denying  the  complaint.  An  order  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  on  the  record  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  agency  hearing. 
The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  a  settle- 
ment terminating  a  proceeding  on  a  com- 
plaint without  the  participation  and  con- 
sent of  the  complainant. 

"(U)  If  In  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  (1) 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order  (I) 
the  person  who  committed  such  violation  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  viola- 
tion, (II)  such  person  to  reinstate  the  com- 
plainant to  the  complainant's  former  posi- 
tion together  with  the  compensation  (Includ- 
ing back  pay),  terms,  conditions,  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  complainant's  employment,  (III^ 
the  award  of  compensatory  damages,  and 
(IV)  where  appropriate,  the  award  of  ex- 
emplary damages.  If  such  an  order  Is  issued, 
the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
plainant, shall  assess  against  the  i)erson 
against  whom  the  order  Is  issued  a  sum  equal 
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to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and 
expenses  (Including  attorney's  fees)  reason- 
ably Incurred,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  the  complainant  for,  or  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  bringing  of  the  complaint 
upon  which  the  order  was  Issued. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (2)  may  obtain  review  of  the  order  In 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  violation,  with  respect 
to  which  the  order  was  Issued,  allegedly  oc- 
curred. The  petition  for  review  must  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
Secretary's  order.  Review  shall  conform  to 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  An  order  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  subparagraph  (A),  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any  criminal  or 
other  civil  proceeding. 

"(4)  (A)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to 
comply  with  an  order  issued  under  paragraph 
(2)  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  was  found  to 
occur  to  enforce  such  order.  In  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph,  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  all  appropriate  relief.  In- 
cluding Injunctive  relief  and  compensatory 
and  exemplary  damages.  Civil  actions 
brought  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard 
and  decided  expeditiously. 

"(B)  Any  nondlscretionary  duty  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  Is  enforceable  In  man- 
damus proceeding  brought  under  section 
1361  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who,  acting  without 
direction  from  the  employee's  employer  (or 
any  agent  of  the  employer),  deliberately 
causes  a  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  section  or  of  a  clinical  laboratory  regu- 
latory requirement  of  a  State  with  primary 
enforcement  responsibility. 

"(1)  Inspection  Authority. — (1)  For  pur- 
poses of  enforcement  of  this  section,  officers, 
employees,  or  agents  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials and  a  written  notice  to  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  agent  in  charge,  are  authorized  to 
enter  and  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and 
In  a  reasonable  manner,  any  clinical  labora- 
tory In  a  State  which  Is  subject  to  national 
standards  in  effect  under  subsection  (b) .  A 
separate  notice  shall  be  given  for  each  such 
inspection,  but  a  separate  notice  shall  not  be 
required  for  each  entry  made  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  Inspection.  Such  an  in- 
spection may  extend  only  to  relevant  equip- 
ment, materials,  containers,  records,  files, 
papers  (Including  financial  data,  sales  data, 
and  pricing  data),  processes,  controls,  facil- 
ities, and  all  other  things  In  the  clinical 
laboratory  bearing  on  whether  it  Is  being 
operated  In  compliance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  Upon  completion  of  any  such  inspec- 
tion and  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  the 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  making  the  Inspec- 
tion shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  in  charge  a  preliminary  report  which 
summarizes  any  conditions  or  practices  ob- 
served by  him  which.  In  his  Judgment,  Indi- 
cate a  violation  of  national  standards  In  ef- 
fect under  subsection  (b) .  He  shall  also  pre- 
pare a  written  final  report  of  his  findings  and 
send  it  to  such  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
w^lthin  thirty  days  of  the  completion  of  the 
inspection. 

"(3)  No  officer,  employee,  or  agent  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  enter  a  laboratory 
and  conduct  an  Inspection  pursuant  to  i",his 
subsection  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  from  any  Judicial  officer  prior 
to  entering  any  laboratory  and  conducting 
any  inspection  which  Is  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(m)  Grants  and  Technical  Assistance. — 
(1)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  make  one  grant  to 
any  State  to  assist  It  in  meeting  the  costs  of 


meeting  the  requirements  of  clauses  (11) 
through  (vi)  of  subsection  (d)(1)(A)  if  the 
State  meets  the  requirements  of  clause  ( 1 )  of 
such  subsection  and  provides  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  within  one 
year  from  the  date  the  State  receives  such 
grant  it  will  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility for  the  regulation  of  clinical  lab- 
oratories as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  payments  made  to 
States  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  enforcement  of  standards  ap- 
plicable to  clinical  laboratories  under  such 
title,  the  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to 
States  with  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibility to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
administering  and  enforcing  their  programs 
for  the  regulation  of  clinical  laboratories. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  submitted 
in  such  form  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonable  require. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  this  subsection  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d). 

"(n)  Advisory  Council. — ^There  Is  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  an  advisory  council  on 
clinical  laboratories  which  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  national  standards  promulgated  un- 
der this  section, 

"(2)  the  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  and 

"(3)  coordination  between  the  Federal 
and  State  clinical  laboratory  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplicate 
enforcement. 

The  advisory  council  shall  be  composed  of 
individuals  who,  as  a  result  of  their  training, 
experience,  or  attainments,  are  well  quali- 
fied to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  advisory  council.  The  membership  shall 
include  representatives  of  nationally  recog- 
nized laboratory  accrediting  bodies;  direc- 
tors of  State  laboratory  licensing  programs; 
owners,  operators,  or  directors  of  laboratories; 
members  of  professional  and  other  associa- 
tions concerned  with  laboratories  and  labora- 
tory personnel;  representatives  of  labora- 
tories which  are  engaged  In  research;  repre- 
sentatives of  hospitals;  and  members  of  the 
public;  and  as  ex  officio  members  the  desig- 
nated representatives  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
appointments  to  the  advisory  council  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  membership  is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Interests  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence.  Members  of  the  advisory 
council  to  be  appointed  from  the  public  shall 
be  Individuals  who  are  not  employed  by,  or 
do  not  receive  (either  directly,  or  through 
a  spouse)  any  income  from,  clinical  labora- 
tories or  any  entity  which  Is  a  supplier  of 
clinical  laboratories.  Section  222(b)  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  members  of  the  advisory 
council. 

"(o)  Administration  of  Section. — The 
Secretary  shall  establish,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an 
Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  the  piupose  of 
which  shall  be — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  uniform  regulatory 
policy  for  the  administration  of  the  functions 
authorized  under  this  section  and  the  labora- 


tory certification  and  regulatory  functions 
presently  administered  under  this  Act,  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
titles  XVni  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and 

"(2)  to  provide  guidance  with  respect  to 
the  laboratory  component  of  other  health 
programs  administered  and  enforced  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(p)  Annual  Report. — Not  later  than 
January  1,  1979,  and  January  1  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (1)  respecting  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  tests  and  procedures 
performed  by  clinical  laboratories  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  evaluating  the 
effect  of  the  costs  and  pricing  of  clinical 
laboratory  tests  and  procedures  on  the  over- 
all cost  of  health  care  services  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  costs  of  such  tests  and  proce- 
dures to  the  costs  of  the  health  care  serv- 
ices for  which  the  tests  and  procedures  are 
conducted.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL  SECORITY  ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1131  the  following  new  section: 

"procedures      for      DETERMINING      REASONABLE 
COST  AND  REASONABLE  CHARGE 

"Sec.  1132.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  payment  for  a  clinical  laboratory  service 
(other  than  such  a  service  which  is  provided 
by  a  clinical  laboratory  which  Is  located  in 
a  hospital  and  which  provides  services  pri- 
marily In  connection  with  the  furnishing  by 
the  hospital  of  other  Inpatient  or  outpatient 
services)  furnished  under  title  XVm,  under 
a  program  established  pursuant  to  title  V, 
or  under  a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 
approved  under  title  XIX.  no  reimbursement 
will  be  available  for  any  element  of  the  cost 
or  charge  for  such  service  to  the  extent  that 
s'ich  element  Is — 

"(1)  a  commission  (other  than  a  commis- 
sion paid  to  an  employee  of  a  clinical  labora- 
tory in  the  course  of  Its  usual  and  customary 
business)  or  finder's  fee,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  payable  for  any  facility 
(or  part  or  activity  thereof)  under  any  rental 
or  lease  arrangement,  where  such  amount 
(A)  is  unrelated  or  disproportionate  to  the 
market  value  of  the  facility  (or  part  thereof) , 
or  (B)  Is.  directly  or  indirectly,  determined, 
wholly  or  In  part,  as  a  per  centum,  fraction, 
or  portion  of  the  charge  or  cost  attributed 
to  the  laboratory  service.". 

(b)(1)  Section  1902(a)  (23)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
before  "has  entered  Into"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  (B)  has  made  arrangements 
through  a  competitive  bidding  process  or 
otherwise  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory 
services  referred  to  In  section  1905(a)(3), 
if  the  Secretary  has  found  that  (I)  adequate 
services  will  be  available  under  such  arrange- 
ments, (11)  such  laboratory  services  will  be 
provided  only  through  laboratories  which 
during  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clinical  Labora- 
tory Improvement  Act  of  1977  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1861(e)(9)  or  para- 
graphs (10)  and  (11)  of  section  1861(s)  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period  are  li- 
censed In  accordance  with  section  353  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  (ill)  charges 
for  services  provided  under  such  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  the  lowest  rate  charged 
(determined  without  regard  to  administra- 
tive costs  which  are  related  solely  to  the 
method  of  reimbursement  for  such  services) 
for  comparable  services  by  the  provider  of 
such  services,  or,  If  charged  for  on  a  unit 
price  basis,  such  charges  result  In  aggre- 
gate expenditures  not  In  excess  of  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  made  if  charges  were  at 
the  lowest  rate  charged  for  comparable  serv- 
ices by  the  provider  of  such  services". 

(2)  Section  1902(a)  (28)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
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the  following:  ",  and  provld  > 
oratory  services  paid   for 
must  be  provided  by  a  lab 
Ing  the  three-year  period 
date  of  enactment  of  the 

Improvement  Act  of  1977 

ments  of  section   1861(e)(9) 

(10)  and  (11)  of  section 
the  expiration  of  such  perlo( 
accordance  with  section  353 
Health  Service  Act". 

(3)    Section    1902(a)  (30) 
amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  following:  "and,  In  the 
tory  services  referred  to  In 
(3),  such  payments  do  not 
est  amount  charged  (determ,. 
gard  to  administrative  costs 
lated   solely   to  the   method 
ment  for  such  services )  to  ani 
tlty  for  such  services  by  that 
oratory  services,  and  In  the 
services  billed  for  by  a  ^    ,,. 
tory  but  performed  by  anothei 
tlty  which  Is  not  In  the  emplo; ' 
clan  or  laboratory,  do  not  exc 
amount  charged  to  any  persoi 
the  service  plus,  at  the  optlo 
and  if  It  is  determined  to  be  reL 
regulations   prescribed   by   th« 
nominal   charge   for   any   n 
sional  service  performed  by 

(c)(1)(A)  The  second  ,  "  .. 
1861  (s)  of  the  Social  Security 
ed  to  read  as  follows:  "No  c 
performed  in  any  laboratory 
eluded  In  paragraph  (3)  unlesi 
tory  meets  applicable  Federa; 
censing  requirements  under  s 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act." 
(B)(i)  Paragraphs  (12)  and 
tlon  1861  (s)  of  such  Act  are 
paragraphs  (10)  and  (11).  . 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of 

of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

requirements  of  paragraphs   ( 
of   section    1861  (s)"   and   Inse 
thereof   "the   requirements   of 
(e)(9i   and  the  second 
1861  (s)". 

(2)  (A)    Section   1861(e) 
amended — 

(i)   by  striking  out  "and    _ 
colon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 

(U)    by    redesignating 
paragraph  nO):  and 

(Hi)   by  inserting  after 
following  new  paragraph 

"(9)    meets    applicable    .  >,, 
licensing  requirements  under  . 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  any  laboratory   (as  defined 
(a)  (1)  of  such  section  353) 
of  the  institution:  and". 

(B)  Section  1861(j)(l5)  of 
amended  by  inserting  after  "p 
ties  thereof"  the  following:  "( 
pUcable  Federal  or  State  licei 
ments  under  section  363  of  the 
Service  Act  with  respect  to 
which  Is  a  part  of  the  lnst„ 

(C)(1)    Subparagraphs    (C) 
section    1814    (a)  (2)    of  such 
amended  by  striking  out  "and 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  ( 

Mi)  Section  1861(f)(2)  of 
amended  by  striking  out  "(3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(10)". 

(Hit    Section    1861(g)(2)    of 
amended  by  striking  out  "(3) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
(10)". 

(Iv)  Section  1865(a)(4)  of  „„v-, 
to  Its  redeslgnatlon  by  subsectio  i 
of  this  section)   is  amended  by 
"pursuant  to  paragraph  (9) "  and 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  j 

(3)   The  first  sentence  of 

of  such  Act  Is  amended  by „ 

the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


that  any  lab- 
udder  such  plan 
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Ing:  ■;  except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
make  an  agreement  with  a  State  under  this 
sentence  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  laboratory  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1861  (s)  or 
the  requirements  of  section  1861(e)(9)  (or 
Include  provision  for  such  purpose  In  any 
such  agreement)  unless  either  such  State 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
the  regulation  of  clinical  laboratories,  as 
determined  under  section  353  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  or  the  State  provides 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
it  will  Implement  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  requirements". 

(4)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  the 
national  standards  for  clinical  laboratories 
take  effect  under  section  353(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
3  of  this  Act) ;  except  that  such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  to  laboratories  specified  In 
section  353(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  during  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  such  date. 

(B)  The  Eimendment  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  become  effective 
four  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1865 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (3) : 

"(4)   paragraph  (9)  thereof,  and". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  before  "or 
Imposes"  the  following:  ".  or  Imposes  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  laboratories  which  the 
Secretary  (and  the  applicable  State  agency 
designated  in  accordance  with  section  353 
(d)(l)(A)(vi)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  in  the  case  of  any  laboratory  In  a  State 
which  has  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity under  section  353(d)  of  such  Act)  deter- 
mines are  at  least  equivalent  to  the  national 
standards  for  clinical  laboratories  In  effect 
under  section  353(b)  of  such  Act,"; 

(B)  inserting  ",  section  1861(e)  (9),  Im- 
mediately  after   "section    1861(e)(6)":    and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (4)"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  f5)". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "the 
Secretary"  the  following:  "(and  the  applica- 
ble State  agency  designated  in  accordance 
with  section  353(d)  (1)  (A)  (vi)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  to  the  extent  that  licens- 
ing requirements  for  laboratories  under  sec- 
tion 353  of  such  Act.  as  specified  in  section 
1861(e)(9)  or  1861(J)(15)  of  this  Act.  are 
involved,  if  the  institution  or  agency  is  lo- 
cated In  a  State  which  has  primarv  enforce- 
ment responsibility  under  section  "353(d)  of 
such  Act) ". 

PENALTIES    FOR   DEFRAUDING    MEDICARE    AND 
MEDICAID    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)   Section  1877  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  bv  striking 
out  "shall  be  guilty"  and  all  that  follows 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  (i)  in  the  case  of  such  a  statement, 
representation,  concealment,  failure,  or  con- 
version by  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  furnishing  (by  that  person)  of  items 
or  services  for  which  payment  Is  or  mav  be 
made  under  this  title,  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years  or  both,  or  (U)  in  the  case  of  such 
a  statement,  representation,  concealment, 
failure,  or  conversion  by  any  other  person, 
by  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
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or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)   thereof— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  arranges  for  the  fur- 
nishing of"  immediately  after  "Whoever 
furnishes"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(in  cash  or  in  kind) "  im- 
mediately after  "kickback  or  bribe"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  arrangement  for  the 
furnishing"  immediately  after  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  fm-nlshlng"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "rebate  of  any  fee  or 
charge"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rebate 
of  any  fee.  charge,  or  portion  of  any  payment 
in  cash  or  In  kind."; 

(E)  by  Inserting  "or  arrangement  for  the 
furnishing"  immediately  after  "another  per- 
son for  the  furnishing"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  "misdemeanor"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "felony"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "five  vears";  and 

(3)   In  subsection  (c)   thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "misdemeanor"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "felony"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  ancj  Inserting 
In  lieu  therof  "$25,000";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "6  months  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

(b)  Section  1909  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)  In  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "shall  be  guilty"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"shall  (1)  In  the  case  of  such  a  statement, 
representation,  concealment,  failure,  or  con- 
version by  any  person  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  (by  that  person)  of  items  or  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  is  or  mav  be  made 
under  this  title,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years  or  both,  or  (ii)  in  the  case  of  such 
a  statement,  representation,  concealment, 
failure,  or  conversion  by  any  other  person,  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  thereof — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  arranges  for  the 
furnishing  of"  Immediately  after  "Whoever 
furnishes"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(in  cash  or  In  kind)" 
immediately  after  "kickback  or  bribe"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  arrangement  for  the 
furnishing"  immediately  after  "in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "rebate  of  any  fee  or 
charge"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
bate of  any  fee,  charge,  or  portion  of  any 
payment,  in  cash  or  in  kind,"; 

(E)  by  Inserting  "or  arrangement  for  the 
furnishing"  immediately  after  "another  per- 
son for  the  furnishing"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  "misdemeanor"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "felony"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  "$10,000""  and  insert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof-  "S25,000";    and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "five  years":   and 

(3)    In  subsection   (c)   thereof — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "misdemeanor"  and 
inserting  in   lieu  there   of  "felony". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  anci  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "6  months"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  offenses  committed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STUDY   RESPECTING  REQUIREMENTS   FOR    LABORA- 
TORIES    AND     LABORATORY     PERSONNEL 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  In  co- 
operatton  with  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  (li 
existing  voluntary  certification  standards  and 
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state  licensure  laws  for  clinical  laboratory 
supervisors,  technologists,  and  technicians: 
(2)  qualifications  of  entities  that  certify 
such  personnel  as  qualified  to  perform 
laboratory  procedures  In  clinical  laboratories 
licensed  under  section  353  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  (3)  existing  and  pro- 
posed public  and  private  mechanisms  to  de- 
termine the  continued  competence  of  such 
personnel,  (4)  existing  laboratory  proficiency 
testing  methods  used  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  clinical  laboratories,  and  (5) 
the  relationship  of  requirements  for  such 
personnel  and  of  clinical  laboratory  profi- 
ciency testing  requirements  with  clinical 
laboratory  performance. 

(b)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include — 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  need  for  certifica- 
tion of  such  personnel  pursuant  to  national 
standards  and  for  assurance  of  their  con- 
tinued competence; 

(2)  development  of  national  standards 
which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
used  as  guidelines  for  entitles  which  certify 
such  laboratory  personnel  with  consideration 
of  the  need  for  Increased  geographic  and 
career  mobility  of  such  personnel; 

(3)  a  determination  of  the  numbers  of 
technical  laboratory  personnel  who  would 
meet  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  a  projection  of  the 
numbers  of  such  personnel  In  the  calendar 
years  1980,  1985,  and  1990;  and 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on  the  costs  of 
laboratory  tests  and  procedures  and  quality 
of  such  tests  and  procedures  of  a  requirement 
that  a  laboratory  may  not  be  licensed  under 
section  353  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
unless  its  personnel  met  standards  developed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  recommendations  for  legislation  which 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 

REPORT   ON  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  the  Congress  a 
summary  of  the  Information  received  by  the 
Secretary  under  applications  submitted  un- 
der section  353(c)  (2)  (D)  (il)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
during  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  national  standards  take  effect  under 
section  353(b)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
this  Act)  and,  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion, make  recommendations  (1)  as  to 
whether  clinical  laboratories  granted  exemp- 
tions under  clause  (11)  of  section  353(c)  (2) 
(D)  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
should  be  required,  as  a  condition  to  their 
exemption,  to  have  laboratory  procedure 
manuals,  participate  in  laboratory  proficiency 
testing  programs,  and  maintain  quality  con- 
trol programs  prescribed  under  such  stand- 
ards, and  (2)  as  to  whether  such  section  353 
(c)  (2)  (D)  should  otherwise  be  revised.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  within  three 
months  of  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

STUDY    or    FINANCIAL    ARRANGEMENTS    MADE    BY 
HOSPITALS  FOR  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  SERVICES 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  financial  arrangements  entered 
into  by  hospitals,  reimbursed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  a  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act,  for  the  provision  of  clinical  laboratory 
services  by  persons  who  provide  such  serv- 
ices in  such  hospitals  to  determine  if  such 
arrangements  are  in  the  public  interest.  Such 
study  shall  Include  an  examination  of — 

(1)  arrangements  between  hospitals  and 
providers  of  clinical  laboratory  services  under 
which  the  fee  for  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
revenues  received  by  the  providers  for  such 
services. 


(2)  leasing  arrangements  for  facilities  and 
equipment  entered  into  by  hospitals  and  pro- 
viders of  such  services,  and 

(3)  arrangements  by  hospitals  for  salaries 
and  other  forms  of  compensation  for  the  pro- 
viders of  such  services. 

(b)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  such  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  a  report  made  to  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for  such 
corrective  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 


[  Memorandum] 
Public  Health  Service, 
Center  for  Disease  Control. 

January  24,  1977. 
To:    The    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for 

Health  ES/PHS. 
From:   Director,  Center  for  Disease  Control. 
Subject:   Redelegatlon  of  Responsibility  for 
Regulation  of  Clinical  Laboratories — AC- 
TION. 

ISSUE 

Documents  redelegating  responsibility  for 
regulations  of  clinical  laboratories  are  cur- 
rently being  prepared  in  PHS.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  thes  documents  not  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  for  signature. 

DISCUSSION 

The  subject  redelegatlon  is  intended  to 
fomally  implement  the  Interagency  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC) ,  the  Bureau  of  Quality  Assur- 
ance (EQA)  of  the  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration (HSA),  and  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Insurance  (BHI)  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration (SSA)  on  September  30,  1975. 
For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  latest 
agreement,  CDC  has,  by  every  means  under 
its  control,  sought  to  implement  such  agree- 
ments in  good  faith.  The  clear  implication  of 
the  September  1975  interagency  agreement  Is 
that  all  three  agencies  [CDC,  BHI  (SSA), 
and  BQA  (HSA) )  would  agree  in  the  devel- 
opment, Intepretatlon,  and  application  of 
these  standards  Since  September  30,  1975, 
we  have  attempted  with  considerable  dili- 
gence to  make  this  latest  arrangement  effec- 
tive. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  attempts  to  Implement  this 
agreement,  or  to  delegate  to  BHI  the  respon- 
sibility for  applying  national  standards  for 
Interstate  laboratories  through  the  State 
agency  system,  will  result  in  unacceptable 
degradation  In  the  quality  of  services  now  re- 
quired under  the  Clinical  Laboratories  Im- 
provement Act  of  1967  (CLIA  '67).  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  plans  and  actions  taken 
by  BHI  in  the  last  few  months,  which  have 
been  In  direct  conflict  with  the  advice  and 
positions  of  CDC  with  respect  to  both  new 
and  old  regulations  and  Interpretation. 

I,  therefore,  withdraw  nw  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  redelegatlon  document  pack- 
age. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  and  distressing 
to  me  to  reach  this  conclusion.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  the  programs,  goals,  and 
orientation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  respect  to  clinical  laboratory  regulation 
are  so  disparate  from  those  adopted  for  Medi- 
care that  they  cannot  be  reconciled.  Fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  disparity: 

1.  BHI  has  agreements  with  State  agen- 
cies under  which  they  examine  laboratories 
and  then  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  their  regional  office.  The  present 
system  of  examination  assumes  a  degree  of 
flexibility  of  local  Judgment  and  use  of  the 
concept  of  "substantial  compliance"  which 
makes  the  uniform  enforcement  of  CLIA  '67 
standards  Impossible.  We  had  assumed  that 
this  concept  would  not  be  applied  to  Inter- 
state laboratories  under  redelegated  author- 
ity; however.  BHI  has  Indicated  their  intent 
to  apply  the  same  system  to  all  laboratories 
under  their  authority. 


2.  BHI  is  required  by  Title  XVlll  to  deem 
that  the  accreditation  of  hospitals  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  (JCAH)  is  equivalent  to  a  finding 
that  all  facilities,  including  laboratories, 
meet  the  certification  standards  for  Medi- 
care. The  Intent  of  BHI,  as  expressed  in  pro- 
posed draft  regulations,  is  essentially  identi- 
cal for  those  hospital  laboratories  required 
to  be  licensed  under  CLIA  '67  (Interstate). 
These  regulations  would  evaluate  the  In- 
stitution overall  and  would  not  evaluate  the 
laboratory  alone  as  is  required  under  CLIA 
'67.  CDC  has  examined  the  JCAH  standards 
and  made  a  finding  that  they  are  not  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  CLIA  '67. 

3.  BHI,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  State 
agency  has  indicated  the  necessity  and  a 
desire  to  apply  standards  more  effectively. 
Interprets  Its  own  regulations  in  the  most 
lenient  way.  This  has  resulted  In  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  personnel  require- 
ments are  applied  more  leniently  by  BHI  than 
by  CDC.  Indeed,  this  is  an  expressed  philos- 
ophy of  BHI  regulation,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  they  mean  to  apply  It  to  the  interstate 
laboratories. 

4.  In  many  instances  In  which  the  State 
agency  or  BHI  has  incorrectly  certified  cer- 
tain personnel  In  meeting  requirements.  BHI 
has  refused  to  change  the  previous  decision, 
resulting  in  many  laboratories  staffed  with 
personnel  who  do  not  meet  CLIA  "67  person- 
nel standards. 

5.  BHI  has  recently  made  a  decision  to  al- 
low cytopathology  screening  to  be  done  away 
from  the  laboratory  without  supervision,  con- 
trary to  the  recommendation  of  both  CDC. 
State  agency,  and  the  Medical  Laboratory 
Services  Advisory  Committee,  and  ad  hoc 
consultants  advisory  to  CDC;  and.  Indeed, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  own  General 
Counsel. 

6.  Recently,  BHI  has  refused  to  provide  In 
their  proposed  examination  procedure,  a  for- 
mat for  specific  objective  recording  of  de- 
terminations of  non-compliance  with  stand- 
ards, which  is  essential  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  under  CLIA  "67.  For 
example,  BHI  regards  the  requirement  for 
Inquiry  as  to  records  to  be  a  non-essential 
whereas  CDC  has  found  It  to  be  reqi»lred  for 
effective  legal  enforcement. 

7.  In  many  instances,  both  State  agencies 
and  BQA  regional  office  perEonnel  have  been 
overruled  either  by  re^onal  office  BHI  or 
headquarters  action.  For  example.  .States  will 
find  laboratories  staffed  by  directors  or  tech- 
nical staff  who  do  not  meet  requirements, 
or  will  find  noncompliance  with  certain 
quality  control  provisions,  and  will  recom- 
mend decertification.  The  BHI  regional  office 
representative  overrules  this  recommenda- 
tion, in  many  Instances  In  one  State,  this 
led  to  the  transfer  of  this  responsibility  to 
the  State  laboratory. 

If  my  recommendation  Is  accepted,  CDC 
will  continue  to  Implement  the  Interstate 
Clinical  Laboratory  Standards  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  and  to  cooperate  with  BHI  and 
BQA  by  advice  and  assistance  to  any  extent 
desired  or  requested. 

If  redelegatlon  Is  carried  out.  It  will  be 
incumbent  upon  us  to  immediately  and 
vigorously  apply  the  monitoring  function  de- 
scribed therein,  and  to  publicly  demonstrate 
the  degree  to  which  the  State  agency  system 
is  falling  to  apply  appropriate  and  applicable 
standards,  not  only  to  Interstate  laboratories 
but  to  Medicare  hospital  and  Independent 
laboratory. 

RECOM  MENDATION 

I  recommend  that  you  not  forward  the  re- 
delegatlon documents  to  the  Secretary  for 
signature. 

David  J.  Sencer.  M.D.. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Clinical  Lab- 
oratory Improvement  Act  of  1977  intro- 
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duced  today  by  my  good 
league  Senator  Javits, 
nority  member  of  my 
1967  authored  the  origina 
oratory  Improvement  Ac  i 
substantially    similar    to 
passed  bill  of  the  94th 
panion  bill  is  being 
House  by  Paul  G.  Roger 
the  House  Subcommittee 
the  Environment. 

The  clinical  laboratory 
costs  the  American  people 
lion  a  year.  By  1980, 
billion  clinical  laboratory 
conducted  annually  at  a 
$15  billion  to  the  Americafci 
cause  the  work  of  clinici 
is  so  integrally  connected 
of  patients,  without  high 
tory  services  America's 
tem  is  in  jeopardy.  Whil 
Laboratory  Improvement 
suited  in  improved  quality 
performance,  the  law 
large  interstate  laborator  „ 
10  percent  of  all  laboratories 
the  country.  In  addition, 
people  have  had  to  depend 
of  other  sources  including 
ments.  individual  laborato 
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is  even  a  jurisdictional 
Federal   bureaucracy.    I 
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velop  a  system  which  will 
public  need.  That  is  what 
about. 

During   the    past    several 
Health    Subcommittee 
committed  itself  to 
isms  to  insure  quality  healtji 
stabilize  health  care  costs, 
to  achieve  both  goals  with 
oratory  testing. 

Reports  of  clinical 
tude  appear  much  too 
have   learned   of   a 
Many   laboratories,    for 
never  been  inspected.  dirt% 
laboratory  equipment  is  beiijg 
experienced    technicians, 
unlabeled    and    outdated, 
specimens   are  being  tested 
unwashed  pipettes. 

During  hearings  held  in 
gress  before  my  Health 
we  learned  that  although 
laboratories  may  be  more  ^_ 
smaller     laboratories — sucl 
found  in  doctors'  offices 
certified  laboratories — the 
ity  was  still  undesirable. 
7.6  percent  of  the  interstate 
determinations,  16.5  percer  t 
tory  tests  prepared  by  othe  • 
ratories.  and  26  percent  o] 
lab  work  done  in  medican 
labs  were  incorrect.  Almos 
five      microbiological 
then,  are  inadequate.  This 
cal   care   and   it   is 
care.  It  should  no  longer 
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sumer often  finds  it  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate and  judge  the  quality  of  laboratory 
testing  which  he  receives.  He  has  no  in- 
fluence on  his  physician's  choice  of  labo- 
ratory; nor  has  he  any  indication  of  rela- 
tive costs.  Te.sts  which  cost  $10  in  one 
lab  cost  $45  in  another.  It  is  true  that 
lower  charges  may  be  attributed  to  au- 
tomation, but  even  among  the  larger, 
automated  labs  there  are  incredible 
price  variations.  In  addition,  there  is 
growing  evidence  of  fraud  and  abuse 
within  the  clinical  laboratory  field  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  medi- 
caid program. 

We  are  also  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
physicians  themselves  recognize  the  low 
quality  of  laboratory  results.  They  re- 
spond to  this  situation  by  reordering  tests 
or  by  dividing  specimens  into  two  sam- 
ples and  sending  them  to  different  lab- 
oratories for  concurrent  analysis.  The 
problem  of  cost  is  further  exacerbated 
because  subclinical  illnesses  remain  un- 
detected and,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause false  positives  result  in  unneces- 
sary medical  treatment. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  will  correct 
many  of  these  excesses.  By  establishing 
an  Office  of  Clinical  Laboratories  in 
HEW,  the  bill  addresses  the  issues  of 
inconsistent  and  irregular  regulation  and 
the  jurisdictional  dispute  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  further  broadens  the 
jurisdictional  perimeter  to  licensure  and 
establishment  of  quality  standards  for 
all  laboratories  and  not  just  those  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  delegate  his  licensure 
and  enforcing  authority  to  States  imple- 
menting quality  assurance  programs  at 
least  equal  to  the  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary.  It  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  consult  with  appropriate  pro- 
fessional organizations  concerning  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
quality  assurance  standards.  It  author- 
izes $15,000,000  annually  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial a.ssistance  to  States  to  establish 
or  administer  quality  assiu-ance  pro- 
grams. The  bUl  permits  the  Secretary  to 
seek  revocation  of  a  laboratory's  license 
where  it  is  found  that  the  laboratory  has 
engaged  in  kickbacks,  bribes,  or  false 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  bUling  practices  ' 
and  to  impose  a  $25,000  fine  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  years  in  prison. 

My  committee  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  bill  in  March.  Those  interested  in 
presenting  testimony  should  contact 
Robert  Wenger  at  224-7675 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
rankmg  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague  Senator  Javits  in 
introducing  the  Clinical  Laboratory  Im- 
provement Act  of  1977. 

The  new  legislation,  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Javits  and  other  colleagues  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee  last  session  which 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly,  ex- 
tends and  expands  existing  law  regard- 
ing clinical  laboratory  licensure.  It  is 
aimed  at  preventing  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  laboratory  and  insuring  high-quality 
laboratory  performance. 
Last  session,  the  Health  Subcommittee 


conducted  hearings  on  clinical  labora- 
tory regulation.  Testimony  we  received 
made  the  following  four  points  clear: 

First.  The  American  health  care  sys- 
tem is  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  services  of  clinical  laboratories 
They  perform  4.4  billion  tests  a  year,  at 
a  cost  to  Americans  of  some  $12  billion 
By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  8.8  billion  clinical  lab  tests  annually, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15  billion. 

Second.  There  is  mounting  evidence 
that  the  quality  of  laboratory  testing  is 
inadequate  and  that  better  means  of  in- 
suring laboratory  proficiency  are  needed. 

Third.  There  is  a  lack  of  effective  Fed- 
eral control  in  this  area  due  to  bureau- 
cratic difficulties.  Three  different  agen- 
cies are  responsible  for  administering  the 
present  clinical  laboratories  program, 
and  the  record  shows  that  often  one 
agency  does  not  know  what  the  other  is 
doing. 

Fourth.  There  are  serious  problems  of 
fraud  and  corruption  within  the  clinical 
laboratory  business. 

Reliable  high-quality  clinical  labora- 
tory work  is  vital  to  the  provision  of  high 
quality  health  care  for  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  responds  well  to  the  prob- 
lems we  have  found  in  the  clinical  labo- 
ratory business  and  is  essential  legisla- 
tion if  we  are  to  achieve  quality  perform- 
ance by  laboratories,  establish  imiform 
regulatory  policy  in  this  area,  and  protect 
the  American  people  from  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  fraudulent  practices  and 
faulty  performance  by  some  clinical 
laboratories. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Javits  for 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  on  this  important  bill. 


By  MR.  LAXALT: 

S.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  in- 
creases in  the  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  total  new  budget  authority  set 
forth  in  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget,  except  during  time  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  complaints  about  high  cost  and  low 
quality  of  Government  services,  the  pub- 
lic sector  in  all  developed  countries  Is  big 
and  getting  bigger,  raising  potential 
threats  to  both  private  initiative  and  in- 
dividual freedom.  What  is  more,  because 
Government's  complexity,  seeming  ca- 
priciousness,  and  sheer  impersonal  size 
made  it  a  favorite  target  for  politicians 
of  every  philosophical  stripe  in  the  last 
election,  it  is  particularly  important  that 
we  now  begin  translating  our  words  into 
action. 

I  believe  Americans  can  influence  the 
way  in  which  decisions  that  control  their 
lives  are  made.  They  can  overcome  their 
frustrations  and  begin  to  exercise  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  individuals 
and  institutions  on  their  payroll.  But,  the 
they  can  only  do  so  if  they  effectively 
limit  the  growth  of  their  Government. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  which  would  compel 
the  Congress  to  face  the  issue  of  Govem- 
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ment  growth  head-on.  But,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  stop  Government  expan- 
sion completely,  my  proposal  would  keep 
the  Congress  from  approving  budgets 
which  allow  the  public  sector  to  grow  at 
the  expense  of  the  private  sector.  To  ac- 
complish this,  it  would  prohibit  either 
House  of  Congress  from  approving  in 
peacetime  a  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion in  which  the  percentage  increase  in 
total  outlays  and  new  budget  authority 
over  the  last  resolution  exceeded  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  gross 
national  product  over  the  previous  3 
years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  full  promise  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  has  not  been  realized.  In  its  first 
year  of  operation,  the  new  congressional 
budget  process  has  shown  clear  signs  of 
giving  the  Congress  an  effective  mechan- 
ism for  equating  income  and  outgo.  But 
it  has  yet  to  begin  curbing  the  outra- 
geous size  of  Federal  budget  deficits, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  inten- 
tions of  its  originators.  In  my  judgment, 
only  an  overall  celling  will  suffice  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  as  intended  by  its 
founders  and  end  the  current  string  of 
oppressive  deficits. 

To  avoid  strait- jacketing  the  Federal 
Government,  my  amendment  limits  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending  by  a  3 -year 
average  annual  rate  of  growtii  in  gross 
national  product.  To  use  only  the  previ- 
ous year's  figures  would  reduce  flexibil- 
ity required  for  legitimate  countercycli- 
cal economic  stabilization  techniques  to 
be  employed.  For  example,  in  a  recession- 
ary period,  somewhat  higher  spending 
levels  may  result  automatically  from  pro- 
grams such  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  food  stamps.  But.  given  the  his- 
torical duration  of  business  cycles,  a 
three  year  average  should  be  sufficient 
to  smooth  out  such  fluctuations  in  eco- 
nomic activity  sufficiently  to  allow  this 
necessary  flexibility. 

As  the  following  table  indicates,  one 
need  only  look  at  the  last  5  years  to 
see  the  utility  of  my  proposal  for  curb- 
ing the  growth  of  Government.  In  actual 
outlays,  the  period  from  fiscal  1972 
through  fiscal  1976  saw  a  whopping  61 
percent  growth  in  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget.  During  this  period,  the  so-called 
"Great  Society"  programs  truly  came  on 
line  spearheading  an  increase  in  the 
budget  from  $231.9  billion  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  1972  to  $373.5  billion  in  fiscal  1976. 

During  this  period,  had  my  proposal 
been  in  effect,  the  budget  would  still 
have  grown  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased demands  on  our  society  and  our 
expanding  population.  But,  my  formula 
would  have  restricted  Government 
growth  to  the  ability  of  the  private  sector 
to  pay  for  it.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
Federal  budget  would  still  have  grown 
more  than  50  percent,  from  $226.2  billion 
in  fiscal  1972  to  $353.9  billion  in  fiscal 
1976,  but  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
would  have  been  saved  more  than  $60 
billion  over  the  5-year  period  and  almost 
$20  billion  in  fiscal  1976  alone. 


Effect  of  Laxalt  Budget  Proposal — Fiscal 
Year  1972-1976 

[In  bUlions  of  dollars] 


Per- 

Actual 

mitted 

Differ- 

outlays 

outlays 

ence 

1972    

231.9 

226.2 

5.7 

1973    

249.9 

246.5 

3.4 

1974    

271.9 

246.5 

2.7 

1975    

324.6 

295.2 

29.4 

1976    _. 

373.5 

353.9 

19.6 

Total  5  years- 

1,461.0 

1,  390.  2 

SO.  8 

The  present  piecemeal  budgetary  proc- 
ess will  no  longer  suffice.  Government 
will  continue  to  grow  under  the  present 
system  as  long  as  those  who  profit  from 
its  growth  have  a  much  more  intense 
interest  in  each  program's  continuance 
than  taxpayers  do  in  stopping  it.  Only 
by  taking  a  broader,  overall  view  and 
amending  fundamental  legislation,  can 
we  provide  hard-pressed  taxpayers  with 
relief  and  restrict  the  every-increasing 
encroachment  of  the  public  sector  on  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  perhaps  ul- 
timately our  personal  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

s.  706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Except  during  any  war  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and 
total  new  budget  authority,  respectively,  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  increased  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  the  average  annual  per- 
centage Increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct during  the  three  calendar  years  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "which  revises"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "which,  subject  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  301  (a) ,  revises". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  310  (a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
revises"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or, 
subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  301 
(a),  revises". 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Bartlett,   and   Mr.   Bell- 

MON)  : 

S.  707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

COAL    PIPBXINE    act    OF     1977 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  S.  707,  which  amends 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 


One  of  the  lessons  of  this  winter's 
natural  gas  crisis  is  that  our  Nation  must 
proceed  immediately  to  the  development 
and  use  of  our  great  coal  resources.  This 
morning,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  began  hearings  on  S. 
7,  the  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Control  Act  of  1977.  This  act  will  provide 
the  ground  rules  for  development  of 
much  of  the  coal  in  the  Western  States. 
Just  as  the  Senate  is  now  considering 
legislation  concerning  the  production  of 
coal,  we  must  begin  immediately  to  con- 
sider legislation  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal.  My  region,  for  instance,  can 
not  become  less  reliant  on  natural  gas 
and  more  reliant  on  coal  until  the  dis- 
tribution systems  needed  to  deliver  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  developed. 

A  distribution  system  which  deserves 
serious  consideration  is  the  coal  slurry 
pipeline.  Such  a  pipeline  would  carry 
crushed  coal  in  a  water  solution  to  the 
point  of  use.  At  the  point  of  use  the  coal 
would  then  be  separated  from  the  water 
solution.  However,  such  a  pipeline  is  not 
feasible  until  legislation  is  adopted  giving 
the  pipeline  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  grants 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  coal 
slurry  pipelines;  provides  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  convenience  and  necessity  must 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  construction  of  such 
a  pipeline;  provides  that  only  a  carrier 
holding  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  from  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  may  exercise  the  power  of 
eminent  domain;  and  provides  that  such 
pipelines  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  are  other  pipelines.  This  act 
specifically  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect 
existing  State,  Federal  or  interstate  com- 
pact jurisdiction  over  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  avoid  hard  policy  decisions  con- 
cerning the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  coal.  We  must  plan  now  for  the 
orderly  production,  distributions,  and 
utilization  of  coal.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  promptly  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  707  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

S.  707 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Pipeline  Act 
of  1977". 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "carrier"  means  any  carrier  of  coal  by 
coal  pipeline  that  is  subject  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  the  Interior; 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior; 

(d)  "right-of-way"  includes  necessary  land 
or  other  property  for  the  location  of  pipe- 
lines, pumping  stations,  pressure  apparatus, 
tanks,  or  other  stations,  equipments,  or  ap- 
purtenances required  for  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  a  coal  pipeline  or  pipelines;  and 
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(e)  "control"  means  the 
control  by  whatever  means 
( 1 )  is  a  director  of  a  carrle  ■ 
person,  or  (2)  owns  In  excess 
of  the  voting  stock  (or  anj 
participation)    of  a  carrier 
person  shall  be  deemed  to 
to  exercise  control  of  such 
person,  as  the  case  may  be. 

RIGHTS-OF-WAY    ON 

Sec.  3.   Subsection  28(a) 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
by  the  Act  of  November  1< 
567).   is  further  amended 
word  "coal"  between  "naturjil 
thetic". 

EMINENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  prov: 
(b),   when  any   carrier 
negotiation  the  right-of-waj 
struct,  operate,  and  maintapn 
coal  pipeline  or  pipelines 
acquire  the  same  by  the 
of  eminent  domain  in  the 
the  United  States  for  the 
such  property  Is  located  or 
the  State  in  which  such 

(b)  The  power  of  eminent 
not  be  exercised  to  acquire 
by  the  United  States  or  by 
lands  held  In  trust  by  the 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  sectldn 
strued   to  permit  acqiUsiticn 
to  use  or  develop  water 
cise  of  the  right  of  eminent 

CERTIFICATION    OF    FUBLIC 

AND    NECESSITY' 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  power  of 
granted  pursuant  to  this 
cised  only  by  a  carrier 
of  public  convenience  and 
by  the  Department  of  the 
retary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
cate  if  the  Secretary  finds 
the  particular  project  of  I. 
which  said  power  is  sought 
ect  is  in  the  national 
the  capacity  necessajy  to 
ment  of  a  common  carrier 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  In 
factors  customarily  considered 
Ing  common  carrier  status 
pipeline  common  carriers. 
consider  contracts  for  the 
which  are  in  existence  or  ^ 
date  of  the  application  for 
may  also  consider  such 
carriage  as  may  reasonably 
at  the  time  of  issuance  of  t 
be  entered  into  after  such 
mining  the  size  of  the  ^.. 
cated,  the  Secretary  shall 
the  resiiltant  cost  to  ultimate 
services  or  products  affected 
portation. 

(b)    In   making   the  flndlig, 
(a)  of  this  section  the  Seer 
sider  and  make  independent 
extent  to  which  the  project — 

(1)  would  help  meet  nat  , 
coal  utilltization,  considerin,; 
matters,  alternate  routes  or 
portation  of  coal  and  the 
such  alternative  routes  or 

(2)  may   be   impeded   or 
granted  the  power  of  eminent 

(3)  involves   disruption 
ment.   as   compared   with 
other  routes  or  modes  of 
other   methods   of 
resources  Involved:  and 

(4)  considers  the  balance 
ergy  needs  of  the  area  to 
the  project  and  the  water  . 
other  Impacts  on  the  area 
coal  is  to  be  transported 
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The  Secretary's  findings  as  to  whether  a 
project  is  in  the  national  interest  shall  be 
based  on  the  record  as  a  whole  taking  into 
consideration  each  of  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  this  Act  that 
any  pipeline  for  which  such  certificate  Is 
Issued  be  constructed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained as  a  common  carrier  as  provided  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Any  violation 
of  such  condition  shall  be  enforced  as  pro- 
vided In  such  Act,  and  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  limit,  impair, 
or  otherwise  affect  any  provision  of  such  Act. 

(d)(1)  No  carrier  granted  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  under  this  Act  shall  trans- 
port any  coal  mined  by  It  or  under  Its  au- 
thority or  which  It  may  own  in  whole  or  In 
part,  or  over  which  it  may  have  any  control, 
direct  or  indirect. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion, ownership,  and  operation  of  a  feeder 
line  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  access  to  a 
coal  pipeline  by  any  person  who  would  other- 
wise be  ineligible  If — 

(A)  the  carrier  has  declined  a  formal  re- 
quest to  construct,  own,  and  operate  the 
feeder  line; 

(B)  the  owner  of  the  feeder  line  will  oper- 
ate the  line  as  a  common  carrier  for  any 
excess  capacity  in  the  feeder  line;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  an 
exemption  from  subsection  (d)  (1)  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

(3)  (A)  No  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  may  be  Issued  to  any  carrier 
which  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  Is  vmder 
common  control  with  any  person  which  uses 
or  will  use  coal  transported  by  the  carrier 
or  which  supplies  coal  to  the  pipeline  and 
(B)  no  carrier  granted  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  Act  may  control,  be  con- 
trolled by,  or  be  under  common  control  with 
any  such  person. 

(4)  The  penalties  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  section  8  shall  not  apply  to  this 
subsection,  but  whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  available  to  it,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  finds  that  any 
carrier  or  other  person  is  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)(B),  it  shall  notify  such 
carrier  or  other  person.  If  such  violation  ex- 
tends beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  such  notice,  the  Commission  shall,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  carrier  or  other  person 
to  comply.  Failure  to  obey  any  such  order 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  16(8)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  16(8) ) . 

(e)  No  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  may  be  issued  to  any  person 
engaged  as  a  common  carrier  in  Interstate 
transportation  of  coal  by  any  mode  unless 
such  person  enters  into  a  compact  with  the 
Secretary  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  providing  means 
whereby  rights-of-way  across  the  lines  of 
such  person  may  be  acquired  by  a  carrier  on 
terms  customarily  employed  with  reference 
to  other  types  of  pipeline.  Any  Federal  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  may  entertain  a 
suit  by  an  Interested  party  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  such  compact. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  in  the 
course  of  the  consultations  and  findings  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  or  the  hearings  re- 
quired by  section  6  that  the  project  right- 
of-way  may  be  utilized  for  additional  uses 
compatible  with  operations  of  the  project 
line,  the  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
require  as  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity that  the  particular  project  right-of-way 
be  subject  to  such  compatible  uses. 


(g)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  addi- 
tional use  described  in  subsection  (e)  only 
if  he  by  rule  (1)  finds — 

(A)  the  additional  use  Is  a  con^atlble 
use,  and 

(B)  conditioning  the  issuance  of  the  certif- 
icate upon  the  availability  of  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  additional  use  Is  In  the  public 
interest,  and 

(2)  establishes  reasonable  provisions  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  the  addi- 
tional use  to  the  person  otherwise  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  use. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec  6.  (a)  Applications  for  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  under  this 
Act  shall  be  filed  with  the  Department  pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe. 
Each  carrier  applying  for  a  certificate  shall 
reimburse  the  Department  for  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  Incurred  in  processing 
the  application  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  A  certificate  authorized  by  section  5 
may  be  Issued  only  after  public  notice  and 
public  hearings  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  carrier  shall  publish,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  bv  the 
Secretary,  notice  that  It  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  under  this  Act  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  each  county  in 
which  the  project  wUl  be  located.  The  notice 
shall,  among  other  things,  specify  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  the  land  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  the  receipt  oi 
each  application  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  at  least  one 
public  hearing  in  each  State  in  which  the 
project  Involved  will  be  located.  Any  inter- 
ested person  may  present  relevant  material 
at  any  hearing.  After  all  hearings  in  each 
State  are  concluded,  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
at  least  one  public,  formal  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  which  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall,  and 
other  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  may, 
participate. 

ANTlTRtrST   REVIEW 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Department  shall  not  issue 
any  certificate  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  unless  it  has  received  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  such 
action  would  not  restrain  trade,  further 
monopolization,  substantially  adversely  af- 
fect competition,  or  otherwise  create  or  main- 
tain a  situation  in  contravenslon  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Issuance  of  a  license  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  admissible  in  any  way 
as  a  defense  to  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  it  In  any  way  modifv 
or  abridge  any  private  right  of  action  under 
such  laws. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  bar  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  chal- 
lenging any  anticompetitive  situation  In- 
volved In  the  operation  of  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
impair,  amend,  broaden,  or  modify  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  as  amended;  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1914,  as  amended;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  ,seq.); 
and  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 27,  1894.  as  amended. 
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ENFORCEMENT  AND   PENALTIES  AND   JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec  8.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
the  Attorney  General  may  institute  a  civU 
action  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  affected 
operation  is  located  for  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction  or  other  appropriate  remedy 
to  enforce  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  carrier  .shall  fail  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  imder  the  authority 
of  this  Act,  after  notice  of  such  failure  and 
expiration  of  any  period  allowed  for  correc- 
tive action,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  failure.  The  Secretary  may  assess  and 
collect  any  such  penalty. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  or  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification 
in  any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or 
other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  a  carrier  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.  any 
director,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  entity  who  authorized,  ordered,  or 
carried  out  such  violation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  fines  or  imprisonment  as  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Petitions  for  judicial  review  shall  be 
filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  pijjeline's 
originating  point  of  coal  transportation  Is 
located. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    LAW 

Sec  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  as  affecting  In  any  way  any  existing 
law  governing  appropriation  use,  or  diver- 
sion of  water,  or  any  Federal,  State,  or  pri- 
vate right  to  water: 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  in- 
terests in  water  resources  development  or 
control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting, 
or  modifying  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States  or  of  two  or  more  Sta:;es 
and  the  Federal  Government;   or 

(4)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing, except  as  specifically  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regulatory  functions  In  relation  thereto. 

regulations 
Sec    10.   The   Secretary   is   authorized   to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

tJNDERGROUND    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  11.  All  coal  pipelines  subject  to  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, consistent  with  environmental  protec- 
tion, safety,  and  good  engineering  and  tech- 
nological practices,  be  burled  underground. 

RELATIONSHIP     TO     INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     ACT 

Sec  12.  Except  where  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the 


Interstate  C-mmerce  Act  (24  Stat.  379)  as 
amended  (4"  .S.C.  1-40)  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  coal  i  ^pelines  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec  13.  Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  engage  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  slurry  pipeline  without  first 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  under  sections  5  and  6  of  this 
Act  unless  such  person  enters  into  a  compact 
with  the  Secretary  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  providing 
means  whereby  rights-of-way  across  the  lines 
of  such  person  may  be  acquired  by  a  carrier 
on  terms  ctistomarily  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  other  types  of  pipeline.  Any  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  enter- 
tain a  suit  by  an  interested  party  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  such  compact. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  intro- 
duced earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Bellmon,  on  coal 
slurry  pipelines  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leaht.  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Chtjrch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,      Mr.      HUMPHREY, 

Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McIntyre,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr,  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  rural  health  clinic  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  and  I  are  joined  by  24  co- 
sponsors  in  introducing  legislation  giv- 
ing rural  Americans  greater  access  to 
primarj'  health  services. 

The  bill  would  change  an  existing 
medicare  regulation  that  prohibits  reim- 
bursement to  clinics  that  lack  full-time 
physicians.  It  would  allow  the  use  of 
medicare  funds  for  small,  rural  health 
clinics  that  use  physician  extenders  to 
provide  primary  care  and  treatment  to 
citizens  who  generally  lack  other  sources 
of  basic  health  care. 

During  field  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  over 
the  last  year — in  Vermont  and  Iowa — 
we  learned  that  this  medicare  policy  rep- 
resents the  single  most  serious  obstacle 
to  health  services  for  rural  Americans. 
As  we  all  know,  rural  America  is  losing 
its  primary  care  physicians.  The  coun- 
rty  doctor  has  disappeared  with  the 
horse  and  buggy.  Many  of  the  doctors 
who  still  practice  are  approaching  retire- 
ment, leaving  thousands  of  small  com- 
munities and  millions  of  Americans  with 
no  alternative  but  to  travel  many  miles 
to  larger  cities  to  receive  health  services. 


PMrthermore,  despite  a  recent  trend 
among  medical  school  graduates  to  prac- 
tice in  family  medicine,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  young  physicians  are  not 
attracted  to  remote  rural  areas.  They 
correctly  recognize  that  solo  practice  in  a 
small  rural  community  often  means 
overwork,  fewer  opportunities  for  pro- 
fessional consultation  and  continuing 
education,  and  lack  of  access  to  well- 
equipped  hospitals. 

Thousands  of  communities  throughout 
the  country  are  relying  upon  the  services 
provided  by  physician  extenders  in  rural 
health  clinics.  The  populations  of  these 
areas  are  insuflBcient  to  financially  sup- 
port a  full-time  physician,  but  they  are 
able  to  support  a  small  primary  care 
clinic  staffed  by  a  primary'  care  provider 
with  back-up  supervision  by  a  physician. 

Most  of  these  practitioners,  or  phy- 
sician extenders,  are  nurse  practitioners 
or  physician's  assistants.  Reports  and 
studies  have  come  to  near-unanimous 
agreement  that  they  not  only  provide 
high  quality  health  care,  but  they  are 
also  likely  to  locate  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

The  clinics  where  the  extenders  work 
have  several  benefits.  First,  the  extenders 
tend  to  emphasize  preventive  health  care. 
They  educate  patients  about  proper  nu- 
trition and  other  self-help  teclmiques. 
in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  care 
by  a  physician  or  iiospital  personnel.  In 
these  remote  areas,  where  one  extender 
is  responsible  for  the  health  of  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  people  and  where 
physician  and  hospital  care  is  not  readily 
accessible  and  costly  to  use,  maintaining 
good  health  is  a  necessity. 

Second,  rural  health  clinics  become  the 
first  step  of  a  health  system.  Most  ex- 
tenders are,  and  should  be,  linked  to  a 
physician  and  to  a  hospital  to  which  they 
can  refer  patients  with  critical  health 
problems.  Other  patients  \^ith  routine 
problems  are  not  required  to  go  to  a  phy- 
sician, and  they  are  thereby  saved  the 
extra  cost  of  transportation  and  phy- 
sician care.  As  a  result,  extender-staffed 
clinics  are  cost-efficient  and  make  sense 
in  terms  of  the  organization  of  a  health 
system. 

However,  rural  Americans  receiving 
care  in  these  primary  care  clinics  are 
penalized  because  medicare  will  not  re- 
imburse for  extender  services  unless  a 
physician  is  physically  present  during 
the  provision  of  health  services.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  policy  is  to  completely  exclude 
from  reimbursement  the  satellite  clinics 
which  are  increasingly  prevalent  in  rural 
areas.  While  physicians  do  provide  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  extender  services, 
they  naturally  are  unable  to  physically 
oversee  those  services  on  an  hour-to- 
hour  basis. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
illustrating  how  the  medicare  program 
discriminates  against  rural  America  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Amount  of  part  B  medicari 
beneficiary  by  state 


Be\  leftts 


State: 

DC.    

Hawaii 

California  .. 
New  York... 

Nevada    

Arizona 

Florida    

Mass.    

R.I. 

Michigan  . . 
Colorado  -.. 
Connecticut 

Oregon    

Maryland    . . 

Ohio 

Montana 

Alaska 

N.C.    

Maine    

N.H.    

Indiana 

Arkansas 

S.C.    

Nebraska 

Illinois    

Idaho  

Iowa 

Kentucky   _. 

S.D. 

Wyoming 


$4  19.  02 
3  14.  53 
3  15.  45 
2  t3.  83 
21  4.  35 
2  il.24 
21  0.  94 
2'  1.67 
2!  6.  98 
X  0.  28 
21  5.  78 
2  4.  92 
2  1.  34 
2:  0.  66 
210.40 
1(  0.  49 
116.26 

11  4.  47 

12  4.22 
1^  7.  98 
U  6.  82 
U6. 


14  3. 
14  2. 


21 
16 
59 
1^.28 
13  B.  91 

isi.gi 

IS  ).  91 
12  I.  74 
11 1.  OS 


SotmcES. — Bureau  of  the 
flee  of  Research  and  Statistics 
rlty  Administration. 


Mr.  CLARK.  This  chaft 
by  the  average  amount  of 
ical  insurance  benefits 
ficiary  in  fiscal  1976.  While 
15  highest  ranking  State ; 
tions  that  exceed  one-thifd 
one  of  the  15  lowest 
significant  rural  populations 

The  range  of  benefits  bqtween 
extraordinary.  Average 
District  of  Columbia,  wh 
cent  urban,  are  3.5  times 
In  South  Dakota,  which 
urban. 


;  a; 


blis 


There  are  several  possible 
for  the  evident  urban 
icare  program.  But  surely 
reason  is  the  fact  that  rur^l 
using  extenders  are  not 

This   medicare   policy 
several   Federal   health 
support  the  training  of 
tioners  and  physician's 
Federal  Government  also 
up  grants  to  health  clinfcs 
extenders  through  the 
glonal  Commission,  rural 
tive,  and  migrant  healtt 
grams. 

Secretary  of  Health, 
Welfare  Joseph  Califano 
problem  in  a  report  to 
entitled    "American 
Pressures,       and 
Among  several  examples 
Secretary  Califano  considered 
adverse  impact  on  American 
the  "narrow  range  of 
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in  the  Record, 

benefits  paid  per 
Fiscal  1976 


Percent  of 

population 

rural, 

1970 


0 
16.9 

9.1 
14.4 
19.  1 
20.4 
19.5 
15.4 
12.9 
26.2 
21.  5 
22.6 
32.9 
23.4 
24.7 
46.6 
61.6 
55.0 
49.2 
43.6 
35.  1 
50.0 
52.4 
38.5 
17.0 
45.9 
42.8 
47.7 
55.4 
39.5 
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nurse  practi- 
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Fair  ilies 

Recoi  nmendatlons". 

(if  policies  that 

to  have  an 

families  was 

medical  benefits 


and  health  personnel  which  are  reim- 
bursable under  medicaid  and  medicare." 

Califano  stated : 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
sponsors  "physician  extender  clinics"  In 
Isolated  rural  areas  but  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment Is  not  permitted. 

He  also  cited  the  examples  of  the 
HEW's  rural  health  Initiative  and  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation  clinics,  which 
face  financial  problems  because  of  the 
medicare  extender  policy. 

The  policy  not  only  discriminates 
against  rural  citizens  in  communities 
that  have  such  clinics,  it  also  discourages 
the  establishment  of  additional  clinics  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  resident  of  the 
town  of  Albert  City,  Iowa — population 
183 — typical  of  communities  across  the 
Nation  that  are  searching  for  some  solu- 
tion to  their  lack  of  health  services.  The 
letter,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed,  summarizes  the  problems  as 
follows : 

It  now  seems  flnanclally  Impractical  for 
these  doctors  to  hire  a  physicians  assistant, 
thereby  leaving  the  Albert  City  community 
without  any  medical  services  whatsoever.  It 
seems  most  confusing  to  a  rural  community 
trying  to  secure  medical  services  when  a 
department  of  the  government,  mainly  HEW 
encourages  rural  health  care  through  a 
physicians  assistant  type  of  service  and  on 
the  other  hand  disallows  payment  of  Medicare 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Albebt  City  Elevator, 

Albert  City.  Iowa. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
Russell  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  small  rural  community  of 
Albert  City,  Iowa,  Is  located  In  Northwest 
Iowa,  approximately  35  miles  from  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  which  Is  the  county  seat  and  also 
where  the  hospital  serving  our  community  Is 
located.  For  several  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  by  our  community  organizations  to 
secure  the  services  of  medical  service  for  our 
community.  During  the  last  six  months  wc 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  a  group  of 
doctors  from  Storm  Lake  to  establish  a  Satel- 
lite Clinic  in  our  town,  providing  us  with  part 
time  medical  services.  As  of  February  ist. 
these  doctors,  as  a  result  of  losing  some  doc- 
tors In  their  practice  will  be  unable  to  serve 
our  community  any  longer.  Therefore,  again 
leaving  us  without  medical  service  for  our 
community. 

However,  we  have  been  successful  in  re- 
cruiting a  physicians  assistant  to  move  to 
the  Albert  City  community  as  of  February 
1.  1977,  working  in  conjunction  with  and  for 
the  Storm  Lake  doctors.  The  physicians  as- 
sistant Is  to  live  in  Albert  City  and  to  provide 
fun  time  coverage  with  back  up  and  super- 
visory service  from  the  Storm  Lake  doctors 
on  a  part  time  basis. 

Now  for  the  problem.  The  problem  has 
come  up,  due  to  HEW  regulations  forbidding 
payments  to  a  physicians  assistant  of  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  funds.  It  now  seems  finan- 
cially impractical  for  these  doctors  to  hire  a 
physicians  assistant,  thereby  leaving  the  Al- 
bert City  community  without  any  medical 
services  whatsoever.  It  seems  most  confusing 
to  a  rural  community  trying  to  secure  medi- 
cal services  when  a  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, mainly  HEW  encourages  rural 
health  care  through  a  physicians  assistant 
type  of  service  and  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
allows payment  of  Medicare  funds. 

It  Is  therefore  Imperative  and  most  urgent 


for  this  law  to  be  changed  In  order  that  our 
community  Is  able  to  recruit  and  secure  the 
services  of  this  type  of  medical  service  for 
our  community.  Your  early  and  urgent  assist- 
ance In  this  matter  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  the  Albert  City  community. 

If  there  Is  any  way  that  we  can  provide 
other  supportive  assistance  In  securing 
proper  legislation,  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  I 
remain 

Sincerely  Tours. 

BRtJCE  O.  ANDERSON. 

Member  of  The  Albert  City 

Clinic  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl  we 
are  introducing  today  would  amend  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
medicare,  part  B,  reimbursement  for  the 
primary  health  services  provided  by  rural 
clinics.  Payment  would  be  based  on  the 
costs  associated  with  the  r)rovi<;ion  of 
these  services.  This  would  avoid  the  fee- 
for-service  reimbursement  mechanism 
that  encourages  expensive  crisis  care, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  reimburse- 
ment for  health-related  costs  of  opera- 
tion. 

The  reimburseable  services  would  con- 
sist of  all  primary  care  services  and  sup- 
plies that  would  be  covered  if  they  were 
furnished  by  a  physician,  in  addition  to 
others  that  are  provided  by  a  physician 
extender. 

Clinics  would  be  required  to  meet  sev- 
eral criteria  beyond  providing  primary 
health  services  in  order  to  qualify  for 
medicare  reimbursement.  Among  the  re- 
quirements are: 

First,  an  arrangement  for  the  regular 
review  by  physicians  of  all  medical  serv- 
ices; 

Second,  the  preparation  by  the  super- 
vising physician  and  physician  extender 
of  medical  orders  for  care  and  treat- 
ment; 

Third,  the  availability  of  physicians  for 
referral  and  consultation  purposes  and 
for  advice  and  assistance  In  emergencies; 
Fourth,   clinical   records   for  all  pa- 
tients; 

Fifth,  arrangements  for  referral  or  ad- 
mission of  patients  into  hospitals; 
Sixth,  written  management  policies; 
Seventh,  procedures  for  storing,  ad- 
ministering, and  dispensing  of  drugs;  and 
Eighth,  procedures  for  utilization  re- 
view. 

All  of  the  above  requirements  are  in- 
tended to  insure  that  medicare  dollars 
are  used  to  provide  high-quality  health 
services  to  beneficiaries.  They  aJso  pro- 
mote the  existence  of  a  health  system  In- 
volving clinics,  physicians,  and  hospitals. 
The  bill  addresses  the  problem  where 
It  is  most  acute — in  rural  areas.  While 
there  are  imdoubtedly  medically  needy 
Americans  living  in  large  cities,  these 
people  are  more  likely  to  have  av^sa  tc 
such  alternatives  as  extender-staffed 
clinics  with  full-time  supervising  physi- 
cians, hospital  outpatient  clinics,  and 
federally  sponsored  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  neighborhood  health 
centers. 

Our  definition  of  "rural"  is  broad 
enough  to  include  all  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  generally  accepted 
as  rural  in  size  and  by  nature.  Only  com- 
munities of  50.000  or  more  Inhabitants, 
and  their  closely  settled  "fringes,"  would 
be  excluded  because  they  would  be  con- 
sidered urban. 
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The  other  prerequisite  would  be  that 
the  area's  supply  of  medical  services  Is 
insufiBcient  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  resi- 
dents. At  the  minimum,  this  definition 
would  include  all  rural  areas  that  have 
been  designated  by  HEW  as  "medically 
underserved."  Using  our  definition  of 
rural,  at  least  35  million  Americans  live 
In  areas  that  would  qualify  for  reim- 
bursement. 

This  bill  uses  the  term  "physician  ex- 
tender" to  signify  the  types  of  primary 
health  providers  that  work  in  rural 
health  clinics.  While  this  currently  is  the 
most  generally  used  term,  we  ought  to 
explore  other  possible  ways  to  clearly  de- 
note the  concept  of  a  primary  health 
practitioner.  The  bill  would  define 
"physician  extender"  as  one  who  is  cer- 
tified as  an  adult-family  nurse  practi- 
tioner by  the  American  Nursing  Associa- 
tion or  as  a  physician's  assistant  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Certification  of 
Physician's  Assistants.  Nothing  in  the 
bill  would  supercede  any  State  law  or 
policy  regarding  either  the  use  of  extend- 
ers or  the  provision  of  health  services. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  soon  give  its  close  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  perhaps  as  a  part  of 
its  consideration  of  changes  in  the  mode 
of  reimbursement  under  medicare.  Rural 
Americans  are  looking  to  Congress  for 
assistance,  and  the  principle  of  equity 
demands  that  we  respond  promptly  to 
their  pleas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  addition  to 
a  transcript  of  a  recent  segment  of  the 
CBS  Evening  News,  that  brilliantly  il- 
lustrates the  basic  problems  of  rural 
health  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
transcript  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    708 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1833  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  With  respect  to  rural  health  clinic 
services,  payment  shall  be  made,  on  behalf 
of  an  Individual,  on  the  basis  of  costs  reason- 
ably related  to  providing  such  services  or  on 
the  basis  of  such  other  tests  of  reasonable- 
ness as  the  Secretary  may  find  impropriate. 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(aa)  (1)  The  term 'rural  health  clinic  serv- 
ices' means  such  services  and  supplies  as 
would  otherwise  be  covered  (under  subsec- 
tion (s)(2)(A))  if  furnished  as  an  incident 
to  a  physician's  professional  service,  and  such 
additional  services  provided  by  a  physician 
extender,  furnished  by  a  rural"  health  clinic 
to  an  individual  as  a  primary  care  patient. 

"(2)  The  term  "rural  health  clinic'  means 
a  facility  which— 

"(A)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  rural 
health  clinic  services: 

■'fB)  has  an  arrangement  with  one  or  more 
physicians  under  which  provision  is  made 
for  the  regular  review  by  such  physicians  of 
all  medical  services  furnished  by  physician 
extenders; 

"(C)  provides  for  the  preparation  by  the 
supervising  physicians  and  physician  extend- 
ers of  medical  orders  for  care  and  treatment 
of  clinic  patients,  and  the  availabUlty  of  such 
physicians  for  such  referral  and  consultation 
for  patients  as  is  necessary,  and  for  advice 


and  assistance  in  the  management  of  medical 
emergencies; 

"(D)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients; 

"(E)  has  arrangements  with  one  or  more 
hospitals  for  the  referral  or  admission  of  pa- 
tients requiring  inpatient  services  or  such 
diagnostic  or  other  specialized  services  as  are 
not  available  at  the  clinic; 

"(F)  has  written  policies  to  govern  the 
management  of  the  clinic  and  all  the  serv- 
ices It  provides; 

"(O)  has  appropriate  procedures  or  ar- 
rangements, in  compliance  with  applicable 
State  and  Federal  law,  for  storing,  adminis- 
tering, and  dispensing  drugs  and  blologlcals: 
and 

"(H)  has  appropriate  procedures  for  utili- 
zation review. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  such  term  includes 
only  a  facility  which  is  not  located  in  an 
urbanized  area  (as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census)  where  the  supply  of  medical 
services  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  residing  therein  (including 
such  rural  areas  as  are  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  areas  having  medically  underserved 
populations  under  section  1302(7)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  clinics  that 
receive  a  majority  of  their  patients  from  rural 
medically  underserved  areas) . 

"(3)  The  term  'physician  extender'  means 
a  physician  assistant,  nurse  practitioner, 
nurse  clinician,  or  other  trained  practitioner 
who  Is  certified  as  a  physician's  assistant  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Certification  of 
Physician's  Assistants  or  its  successor,  or  who 
Is  certified  as  an  Adult-Family  Nurse  Practi- 
tioner by  the  American  Nursing  Association 
or  Its  successor,  and  who  Is  legally  author- 
ized to  provide  any  physician  services,  as 
defined  in  section  1861  (q).  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  which  such  services  are  provided.". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  such  cases" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  the  case  of 
rural  health  clinics,  as  defined  In  section 
1861(aa)  (2),  and  in  other  cases". 

(d)(1)  Section  1861(s)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  rural  health  clinic  services.";  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10), 
(11),  (12),  and  (13)  as  paragraphs  (11), 
(12),  (13),  and  (14),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10) 
and  (11)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "par- 
agraphs (11)  and  (12)". 

(e)  Section  1122(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
term  "health  care  facility"  the  following: 
"(Including  a  rural  health  clinic  as  defined 
m  section  1861  (aa)  (2)  of  this  Act)". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  services  rendered  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  Nothing  In  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  superceding 
any  State  law  regarding  the  use  of  physi- 
cian extenders  and  the  provision  of  health 
services. 

CBS  Evening  News  With  Morton  Dean 
Dean.  Some  of  the  good  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica is  not  so  good  anymore.  The  reason — the 
country  doctor  Is  an  endangered  species.  Joan 
Snyder,  CBS  News,  Clalrfleld,  Tenn.,  reports. 
Joan  Sntder.  He  drives  many  miles  a  day 
over  winding  mountain  roads  to  reach  the 
people  who  need  him.  Jesse  Walker,  a  coun- 
try doctor  practicing  In  Appalachia,  a  rare 
breed.  The  problem  is:  his  kind  of  doctor  Is 
much  too  rare. 


Jesse  Walker.  M.D.  Here  in  this  section, 
I  think  it's  about  the  same  as  it  is  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  a  problem  getting  not 
only  doctors  but  other  professionals  also  to 
come  to  the  rural  areas. 

Snyder.  Government  figures  show  that  35- 
million  Americans  living  in  rural  areas  are 
medically  under-served,  with  too  few  doctors 
or  none  at  all. 

The  little  town  of  Walnut,  Mississippi,  has 
a  fully  equipped  clinic,  but  It's  silent  and 
empty.  The  town  can't  find  a  doctor  to  work 
here.  Since  the  last  doctor  left,  after  only 
a  brief  stay,  this  part  of  northeastern  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  among  700  areas  defined  as 
having  a  critical  shortage  of  health  care, 
many  of  them  unable  to  attract  doctors  be- 
cause of  their  isolation,  lack  of  cutlural  and 
educational  facilities,  and  the  long  working 
hours  of  a  country  practitioner. 

Gatha  Jumper  [Chmn,  N.E.  Mississippi 
Devel.  Corp.].  Some  people  get  here  sick  and 
they  don't  have  anywhere  to  turn  to.  And  we 
need  doctors  here  to  treat  our  sick  Just  like 
they  do  anywhere  else  In  the  United  States. 

Snyder.  But  this  year.  In  one  of  the  need- 
iest areas,  Appalachia,  the  situation  may  get 
even  worse.  Thirty-nine  health  care  cllnlca 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  a  five-year  funding 
period,  provided  by  the  government's  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  and  may  be 
forced  to  shut  down  if  they  can't  find  money 
elsewhere.  That  would  leave  some  of  the  most 
Isolated  and  Impoverished  Americans  with- 
out medical  attention,  like  the  more  than 
4,000  people  served  by  two  clinics  In  eastern 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky — coal  mining  coun- 
try— where  many  mines  have  played  out, 
deepening  the  poverty  of  the  residents  whose 
shacks  often  have  no  running  water  or  Indoor 
plumbing. 

Many  Appalachians  have  chronic  diseases 
like  heart  trouble,  diabetes  and  r-^splratory 
Infections.  Before  the  clinics  opened  peo- 
ple had  to  drive  long  distances  over  the 
mountains  to  find  medical  care — a  difficult  or 
Impossible  trip  in  bad  weather.  Clinic 
patients  are  afraid  those  days  will  return. 

Question.  And  how  would  you  feel  If  the 
clinic  had  to  close  down? 

Mr.  Janice  Huddlestone.  Well,  I'd  feel  bad 
about  it  because  people  up  in  here  Just 
wouldn't  have  no  way  of  being  doctored  and, 
you  know,  getting  medicines. 

Snyder.  That's  what  worries  the  people  who 
work  at  the  Clear  Fork  Clinic  in  Tennessee 
and  the  Laurel  Fork  Clinic  in  Kentucky,  both 
of  which  will  run  out  of  funds  this  April.  The 
original  idea  was  to  make  all  200  Appalachian 
regional  clinics  self-sufficient  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  But  for  many,  it  hasn't  worked  out 
that  way,  partly  because  the  patients  can  af- 
ford to  pay  only  low  fees —  as  little  as  six  dol- 
lars a  visit.  Another  major  financial  problem 
has  been  the  government's  controversial 
policy  of  not  paying  the  clinics  for  visits  by 
Medicare  patients  unless  a  physician  Is  on  the 
premises — like  Dr.  Walker  who  works  part- 
time  at  both  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
clinics.  But  since  there  aren't  enough  doctors 
to  go  around,  many  patients  are  treated  by 
what  are  called  physician-extenders,  who 
have  medical  training  but  no  M.D. — like 
physician's  assistant  Chuck  Ward,  a  former 
medical  corpsman  In  Vietnam,  who  works  at 
the  Clear  Fork  Clinic. 

One  clinic  service  Is  home  visits. 

Chuck  Ward.  Have  you  been  having  any 
dizziness  at  all? 

Roy  King.  Um-hmm. 

Snyder.  Sally  King,  who  has  been  treated 
for  severe  asthma  attacks,  worries  about  the 
future. 

Sally  King.  Well  I  feel  wonderful  to  know 
that  we  have  medical  care  close  If  we — you 
know,  in  emergency.  It's — It's  a — an  awful 
dreadful  thing  to  think  that  you  might  die 
Just  for  the  need  of  medical  help. 

Dr.  Walker.  I  frequently  tell  doctors  that 
if  they're  interested  in  providing  service  to 
people  that  really  need  It,  that  this  Is  the 
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place  to  come  and  that  they 
more  satisfaction  out  of  that 
dollars,  sometimes. 

Snyder.  To  help  solve  the 
In    rural    areas,    the 
Commission  is  hoping  for  legislation 
that  would  provide  Medicare 
to   physician-extenders.  It's 
posed  that  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
to  physicians — now  a  good  dea: 
than   in   urban   areas — be  raided 
more  doctors  to  needy  areas 
young  people  from  rural  area^ 
for  medical  schools,  so  that 
as  country  doctors. 

But  as  they  search  for  more 
foundation  money,  time  is 
the  struggling  clinics  of  Appalkchia 
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than  they  can 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preside  it 
great  pleasure  that  I  join 
gruished  senior  Senator  f  ron ; 
troducing  legislation  to  aUpw 
reimbursements  to  cover 
costs  incurred  by  rural 
care  clinics.  I  think  it  is 
emphasize  that  in  formulati4g 
ure  we  took  great  care  to 
these  health  services  are  of 
including  requirements 
the  nature  of  the  clinics  and 
and  supervision  of  the 
tioners  involved. 

The  Health   Manpower 
contained  a  number  of  . 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  . 
other  health  professionals  in 
of  rural  America.  In  additipn 
partment    of    Health, 
Welfare  has  initiated  a 
novative  projects  for 
care  deUvery  in  those  areas 
that  regard  is  the  increased 
practitioners  who  treat 
the  supervision  of  physiciai^ 
communities. 

However,     I     have 
whether  we  here  in 
sign  and  impose  any  systeiji 
care  on  any  community  in 
Appalachia  or  Wyoming,  if 
mitment  and  support  does 
the  local  level. 

It  is  a  lesson  all  of  us  in 
should  have  in  mind  as  we 
the  broad  national  crisis  of 
tion  of  primary  care  facilitie^ 

One  direction  we  should 
break  down  some  of  the 
by  the  Federal  Government 
to   discourage  local  efforts 
rural  care. 

One  perfect  example  of 
the  current  policy  of  medica^-e 
ing  reimbursement  to  nurse 
ers  and  other  physician 
a  doctor  is  physically  on 
This   policy  obstructs 
many  elderly  and 
Americans  to  the  health  ca 
In  some  cases,  it  has  forced 
clinics  to  close  do^Ti.  In  others 
not  open  in  the  first  place 
the  threat  of  having  to  close 
or  3  years  after  developmenjal 
runs  out. 

Let  me  cite  one  example 
policy    adversely    affects 
successful  clinic. 

Grand  Isle  County,  which 
community    of    3,750    peop 
northern  New  York  State 
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connected  at  the  north  and  south  by 
roads  to  Vermont,  had  no  primary  care 
facility  for  years. 

In  1974  the  Champlain  Islands  Health 
Center  was  established  primarily  through 
the  efforts  of  a  local  consumer  health 
council  and  the  visiting  nurses  associa- 
tion. 

The  key  elements  of  the  health  center 
are:  First,  consumer  involvement  and 
governing  responsibilities;  second,  utili- 
zation of  nurse  practitioners  as  primary 
care  givers  with  physician  backup  and 
audit;  third,  an  active  volunteer  organi- 
zation, providing  24-hour  telephone  cov- 
erage; fourth,  nurse  practitioners  who 
have  been  able  to  handle  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  cases,  the  remainder  being 
trained  elsewhere  in  the  health  system: 
and  fifth,  a  cost  effective  system  because 
nurses  and  physicians  alike  are  used  to 
their  full  potential. 

The  main  problem  at  the  center  is 
long-range  financing.  To  date,  they  have 
been  able  to  put  together  a  mix  of  fund- 
ing primarily  through  foundation  and 
Government  developmental  grants.  When 
those  sources  dry  up  in  a  year  or  two,  the 
center  may  be  forced  to  close  unless  there 
is  a  change  in  the  Federal  reimbui-sement 
policy. 

In  that  particular  case  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  representatives  of  the  center 
and  the  New  Hampshire /Vermont  Blue 
Cross /Blue  Shield  working  cooperatively 
with  my  office  were  able  to  fashion  a 
pilot  reimbursement  project  for  residents 
in  the  islands  who  carry  Blue  Cross.  Peri- 
odically they  calculate  the  percentage  of 
patient  population  their  members  make 
up,  and  reimburse  that  percentage  of  the 
clinic's  operating  costs. 

While  this  was  a  dramatic  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  does  not  answer  the 
larger  health  problems  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  bill  we  have  introduced  today 
will  go  far  toward  that  end  by  making 
medicare  reimbursement  available  to 
rural  health  clinics. 

Without  reform  of  medicare  to  com- 
pensate these  clinics  adequately  for  the 
services  they  provide,  himdreds  of  them, 
in  rural  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion may  be  forced  to  close  thereby  deny- 
ing millions  of  Americans  the  quality, 
accessible  health  care  they  require  and 
desire. 

REIMBURSEMENT  AND  THE  RURAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  Senators  Clark  and  Leahy  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  result  in 
a  more  equitable  reimbursement  policy 
for  physician  extenders  in  serving  in 
rural  health  clinics  in  order  to  help  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  treatment  in 
the  rural  sections  of  oiu-  coimtry  which 
are  medically  underserved. 

The  Congress  has  intermittently  dis- 
cussed national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals in  the  past  decade.  Throughout 
those  discussions,  I  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  financial  access  to  the 
health  care  system  in  itself  will  not  solve 
the  health  problems  of  Americans.  Fi- 
nancial access  without  physical  access 
means  little. 

We  are  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  of  physical  access.  The  first 
graduates  of  the  National  Health  Service 


Corps  program  are  now  making  their 
way  to  medicaUy-underserved  areas.  But 
the  question  as  to  how  many  of  these 
young  physicians  will  remain  in  these 
communities  after  their  obligation  is 
fulfilled  goes  imanswered.  Clearly,  this 
program  alone  caimot  begin  to  handle 
the  immediate  need  for  health  care 
delivery  in  rural  areas. 

Therefore,  the  addition  of  the  physi- 
cian extender  to  the  health  care  delivery 
system  holds  special  promise  for  rural 
areas.  These  health  cai-e  practitioners — 
physicians  assistants,  nurse  practition- 
ers, MEDEX,  and  similarly  trained  in- 
dividuals— have  provided  the  necessary 
link  to  health  care  access  in  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  Unfor- 
tunately, medicare  reimbursement  pro- 
cedures do  not  recognize  the  enormous 
potential  value  of  such  personnel. 

Under  current  provisions,  the  medicare 
program  will  not  reimburse  services  pro- 
vided by  physician  extenders  in  a  clinic 
setting  unless  a  doctor  is  present.  Some 
communities  can  support  a  rural  health 
clinic,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
attract  a  full-time  physician.  Rural  el- 
derly persons  receiving  care  from  these 
clinics  find  that  even  though  they  are 
dutifully  paying  their  monthly  part  B 
medicare  premium — physicians  serv- 
ices— they  are  denied  reimbm-sement  for 
their  treatment  at  the  clinic.  Under  the 
legislation  offered  today,  medicare  reim- 
bursement would  be  given  for  care  pro- 
vided by  a  certified  physician  extender 
in  a  clinic  setting  with  periodic  review 
by  a  licensed  physician. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  would 
correct  an  injustice  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram without  jeopardizing  the  quality  of 
care  for  persons  in  rural  areas.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  certam  health  care 
procedures  generally  associated  with 
physician  visits  can  be  competently  per- 
formed by  persons  with  less  professional 
training.  The  certified  health  care  prac- 
titioner undergoes  a  degree  of  education 
and  testing  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken.  Further,  this 
individual  has  direct  access  to  a  phy- 
sician as  well  as  to  a  hosptal  nearby. 

In  Idaho,  medicare  reimbursement 
policy  has  been  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
provision  of  care  for  elderly  persons  in 
rural  areas.  If  medicare  is  to  serve  all 
persons  in  all  geographic  areas  with  some 
degree  of  equity,  it  is  high  time  for  cor- 
rective action. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  proposed 
change  in  the  medicare  reimbursement 
system. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  and  to  aid  in  the  en- 
forcement of  acts  implemented  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

CONSTJMER     PRODUCT    SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  myself  and  Mr.  Pearson,  by 
request,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  and  to  aid  in  the  en- 


forcement of  acts  implemented  by  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and 
the  separate  views  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  Commissioner  R.  David 
Fittle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  709 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
7(b)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
(15  17.3.0.  2056(b))    Is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(b)", 

(b)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C) 
and  (D)  respectively,  redesignating  "(A)" 
and  "(B)"  In  newly  redesignated  subpara- 
graph (D)  as  "(1)"  and  "(U)"  respectively 
and  striking  out  the  words  "paragraph  (4) 
(B)"  In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof    "subparagraph    (D)(ll)." 

(c)  striking  out  the  words  "under  this  Act" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)",  and 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (2) : 

"(2)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  of 
a  consumer  product  safety  standard  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  unless  the  Comrnlssion  deter- 
mines that  the  public  Interest  requires  oth- 
erwise." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2056(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  (1)  there 
exists  a  standard  which  has  been  Issued, 
adopted  or  proposed  by  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  by  any  other  qualified  agency,  or- 
ganization or  Institution,  and  (2)  such  stand- 
ard, with  such  non-material  modifications 
as  the  Commission  determines  are  necessary, 
If  promulgated  under  this  Act,  would  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of  In- 
Jury  associated  with  the  product,  then  It 
may,  in  Ueu  of  proceeding  under  subsections 
(b)"  through  (g)  of  this  section,  publish  such 
standard  as  a  proposed  consumer  product 
safety  rule." 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2056) 
is  amended  by 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e)  and 
(f)   as  (e),  (f)   and  (g),  respectively;  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
an  existing  standard,  other  than  a  standard 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c)(2),  with  appropriate  modification,  if 
promulgated  under  this  Act,  would  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  as- 
sociated with  the  product,  then  the  Com- 
mission shall  proceed  under  subsections  (b) 
through  (g)  of  this  section;  except  that  the 
invitation  under  subparagraph  (D)  (11)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  may  be  limited  to  such 
appropriate  modification  of  the  existing 
standard." 

(c)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2058(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(e) 
(1)"  and  "(P)"  In  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(f)(1)"  and  "(g)"  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1264)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Any  person  who  Is  found  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  written  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  through  557  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions 


of  section  4  of  this  Act  or  sections  403 (n). 
502 (p)  and  602(f)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  343(n),  352(p), 
and  362(f))  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $2,000 
for  each  such  violation.  Each  distinct  \inlt 
of  product  In  violation  of  such  provisions 
constitutes  a  separate  offense  for  such  pur- 
pose except  that  the  maximum  civil  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  $500,000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations.  The  Commission  shall 
maintain  a  transcript  of  such  hearing  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  de- 
termined and  assessed  by  the  Commission, 
by  written  notice.  Any  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection  may  be  compromised  by  the 
Commission,  and  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owing  to  the  United  States  to  the  per- 
son charged.. 

"(d)  Any  person  against  whom  a  viola- 
tion is  found  under  subsection  (c)  may  ob- 
tain review  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  fil- 
ing notice  of  appeal  In  such  coiu-t  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  assessment 
and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  promptly  file 
in  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  violation  was  found  and 
such  penalty  assessed  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
finding  of  the  Commission  shall  be  set  aside 
if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence,  as  provided  by  section  706(2)  (E) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation  committed  and, 
with  respect  to  the  person  found  to  have 
committed  such  violation,  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability, and  history  or  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay,  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do 
business,  and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

"(f)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
final  and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropri- 
ate court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mission shall  recover  the  amount  assessed 
in  the  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  Imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shaai  not  be  subject  to 
review." 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  household  refrigerators  shipped 
In  interstate  commerce  (15  U.S.C.  1211) 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  "3",  "4",  and 
"5";  as  sections  "4",  "5",  and  "6"  respective- 
ly; 

(2)  striking  the  words  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" In  newly  redesignated  section  4  there- 
of; and 

(3)  inserting  the  following  new  section  3 
after  section  2  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  found  by 
the  Commission,  after  written  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  through  557  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  to  have  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Each  distinct  unit  of  product  in  violation 
of  the  first  section  constitutes  a  separate 
offense  for  such  purpose  except  that  the  max- 
imum civil  penalty  shtJl  not  exceed  $500,000 
for  any  related  series  of  violations.  The  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  shall 
maintain  a  transcript  of  such  hearing  con- 
duct   pursuant    to    this    subsection.    The 


amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  de- 
termined and  assessed  by  such  Commission, 
by  written  notice.  Any  civil  penalty  under 
this  subsection  may  be  compromised  by 
such  Commission,  and  may  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  person  charged. 

"(b)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  under  subsection  (a)  may  obtain 
review  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing 
a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  assessment  and 
by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such 
notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Such  Commis- 
sion shall  promptly  file  In  such  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such 
violation  was  found  and  such  penalty  as- 
sessed as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  finding  of  such 
Commission  shall  be  set  aside  If  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  706(2)  (E)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

•■(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  committed  such  vio- 
lation, the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history 
of  prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

"(d)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become 
final  and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appro- 
priate court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  United  States,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  shall 
recover  the  amount  assessed  In  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
In  such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review." 

Sec.  5.  Section  30(b)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2079(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "as  amended," 
after  the  words  "Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  27  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2076)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Payments  to  participants  in  Com- 
mission proceedings  related  to  rulemaking 
and  In  Commission  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ings may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (31  U.S.C.  529)." 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2053(g)(1)) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  "a  Director  of 
Epidemiology ".  the  words  "a  Director  of 
Compliance". 

Washington,  DC.  January  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Comm-erce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  27 (k)  (2)  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2076 
(k)  (2) :  P.L.  92-573) ,  I  ain  pleased  to  enclose 
herewith  the  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to 
the  Congress. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
7(b)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
(CPSA)  to  provide  that  consumer  product 
safety  standards  consisting  of  requirements 
for  labeling,  warnings  or  instructions  not  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  7  un- 
less the  Commission  determines  that  the 
public  interest  so  requires.  This  amendment 
would  grant  the  Commission  needed  flexibil- 
ity  In   its  regulatory  development  program 
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deterrent  and   flexibility 
the  many  gradations  of  violation 
the  Commission  must  deal 

Section  5  of  the  bill 
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mable  Fabrics  Act  (FF.'^). 
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tion  can  be  established  or 
administrative    proceeding 
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strue  the  Consumer  Product 
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amendments  to  the  Federal 
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sion Act,  which  would  have  been  applicable 
to  the  FFA  if  it  were  still  administered  by 
the  FTC,  should  be  available  to  this  Com- 
mission. The  provisions  of  section  5  would 
constitute  a  clear  statement  that  the  Com- 
mission possesses  the  more  efficient  and 
stringent  civil  penalty  authority  the  Con- 
gress has  recently  given  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  which  this  Commission  be- 
lieves is  necessary  in  enforciug  the  PFA. 

Proposed   text  of  the  bill   is  attached.   It 
is    the   hope   of    the   Commission    that   the 
Congress    will   give    favorable    consideration 
to  this  recommended  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

S.  John  Byincton, 

Chairman. 
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Washington,  D.C.  January  26,  1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  18,  1977, 1 
forwarded  to  you,  pursuant  to  section  27(k) 
(2)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  2076(k)(2)),  a  draft  bill  containing 
certain   legislative  recommendations  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  revised  version  of 
that  bill,  containing  two  additional  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act. 

Section  6  of  the  revised  bill  would  amend 
section  27  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2076)  to  authorize  advance 
payments  for  participants  In  Commission 
proceedings.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  the  Commission 
has  authority  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  those  participants  in  its  proceedings  (1) 
who  represent  an  Interest  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute  substantially  to  a 
full  and  fair  determination  of  the  Issues  in  a 
proceeding  and  (2)  who  are  indigent  or  other- 
wise unable  to  finance  their  participation  In 
a  proceeding.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
also  stated  that  31  U.S.C.  529  prohibits  the 
making  of  advance  payments  of  public  money 
absent  specific  statutory  authorization  to  do 
so,  and  that  payments  for  participation  <n 
agency  proceedings  must  thus  be  made  on  a 
reimbursement  basis. 

The  Conunission  agrees  with  the  Comp- 
troller General's  expressed  view  that  ".  .  .  the 
inability  to  make  advance  payments  might  In 
some  cases  impede  or  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion (in  this  decision,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission)  from  obtaining  desired 
participation  .  .  ."  Participants  for  whom  the 
Commission  authorizes  financial  assistance 
in  a  particular  proceeding  might  well  have  to 
forfeit  such  assistance  and  not  participate  in 
the  proceeding  whenever  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  ongoing  costs,  pending  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Commission.  Since  participants 
are  authorized  to  receive  financial  assistance 
in  part  because  of  their  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources, such  occurrences  could  be  common. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  Is  recommend- 
ing an  amendment  authorizing  advance  pay- 
ments to  participants  In  Commission  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  7  of  the  revised  bill  would  amend 
section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2053(g)  (1) )  to  provide 
that  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Director  of  Compliance  would  be  subject  to 
Commission  approval. 
Sincerely, 

S.  John  Byington, 

Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  25. 1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,    Committee   on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  18,  1977 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety  Commission 
forwarded  to  you  !n  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  27(k)  (2)  of  the  Consumer 
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Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2076(k)(2)) 
the  CPSC  legislative  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Because  I  disagree  with  a  portion 
of  these  recommendations,  I  have  decided  to 
submit  an  alternative  provision  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  My  provision  is 
included  as  an  attachment  to  this  letter. 

The  Commission's  proposed  legislation  con- 
tains three  separate  changes:  (1)  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "offeror"  process  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  CPSA  (15  U.S.C.  2076  et  seq.). 
(11)  the  establishment  of  civil  penalty  au- 
thority under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  (FHSA)  (15  U.S.C.  5  1261  et  seq 
and  the  Refrigerator  Safety  Act  (RSA)  (15 
U.S.C.  §1211  et  seq.)  and  (ill)  a  clarification 
of  the  civil  penalty  authority  under  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (FFA)  (15  u.SC 
§  1191  et  seq.)  i  stand  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Commission's  proposed  actions  with 
r^pect  to  civil  penalty  authority  under  the 
FHSA,  RSA,  and  PFA.  However,  I  have  major 
reservations  with  respect  to  the  Commission's 
proposed  language  amending  Section  7. 

As  I  understand  the  proposals  for  modify- 
ing Section  7,  the  majority  would  do  several 
things:  (a)  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend 
Section  7(b)  of  the  CPSA  to  provide  that 
consumer  product  safety  standards  consist- 
ing solely  of  requirements  for  warnings  or 
instructions  would  not  be  drafted  under  the 
offeror  process  unless  the  Commission  were  to 
determine  that  the  public  Interest  so  re- 
quired, (b)  Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would 
amend  Section  7(c)  to  provide  that  existing 
standards  which  the  Commission  determines 
are  appropriate  for  promulgation  under  the 
CPSA,  with  certain  non-material  modifica- 
tions, may  be  proposed  directly  by  the  Com- 
mission without  having  to  go  through  the 
formality  under  the  offeror  process,  of  Invit- 
ing the  public  either  to  recommend  an  exist- 
ing standard  or  to  offer  to  develop  one  and 
(c)  Section  2(b)  of  the  bUl  would  provide 
that  when  In  the  Commission's  Judgment  an 
existing  standard,  with  some  modification 
would  adequately  protect  the  public  from  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury,  the  CPSC  would 
be  required  to  use  the  offeror  process  only 
to  make  those  modifications  of  the  existing 
standard  which  would  be  "material." 

Before  discussing  my  alternative  proposals 
for  amending  Section  7,  1  would  briefly  de- 
scribe the  offeror  process,  its  origins,"  and 
some  of  my  criticisms  of  it. 

When  Congress  established  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  it  required  the 
Commission  to  follow  the  basic  rulemaking 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (APA)  for  setting  safety  standards  These 
provisions,  set  forth  in  Section  553  of  the 
APA,  are  utilized  by  most  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  have  been  repeatedly  found  by 
the  courts  to  comport  with  the  strictest  no- 
tions of  constitutional  due  process.  Section  9 
of  the  CPSA  is  essentially  the  same  as  Sec- 
tion 553  of  the  APA,  with  one  additional 
requirement.  However,  In  addition  to  the 
basic  APA  provisions.  Congress  added  an  ad- 
ditional set  of  requirements  for  standards 
setting  In  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 
These  additional  requirements — the  offeror 
process— are  set  forth  in  Section  7  of  the 
Act. 

Under  the  offeror  process,  the  CPSC  Is  gen- 
erally prohibited  from  drafting  standards  by 
Itself.  Instead,  the  CPSC  must  publicly  invite 
persons  outside  of  the  Commission  to  offer 
to  develop  a  standard  for  the  agency.  These 
persons,  called  offerors,  may  be  any  inter- 
ested member  of  the  public  including  In- 
dustry or  consumer  groups.  Only  after  an 
offeror  has  completely  drafted  a  standard  and 
submitted  It  to  the  CPSC  may  we.  If  we 
believe  It  to  be  Inadequate,  alter  It. 

Once  the  offeror  has  completed  Its  draft 
and  the  CPSC  has  reviewed  and  possibly 
made  revisions  to  the  standard,  the  CPSC 
then  must  either  propose  and  promulgate 
the  standard  In  accordance  with  Section  9 
of  the  CPSA   or  withdraw   the   proceeding. 
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Thus,  the  offeror  process.  Is  in  effect,  "pre- 
rulemaklng  rulemaking." 

One  exception  to  the  requirement  that  the 
CPSC  utilize  the  offeror  process  arises  with 
respect  to  existing  standards.  A  person  re- 
sponding to  an  invitation  for  offerors,  in 
lieu  of  applying  to  be  an  offeror,  may  submit 
for  CPSC  consideration  an  existing  standard 
(e.g.,  an  industry  voluntary  standard)  which 
covers  the  consumer  product  for  which  the 
agency  proposes  to  develop  a  consumer  prod- 
uct safety  standard.  Should  the  Commission 
decide  that  the  existing  standard.  If  promul- 
gated under  the  CPSA,  would  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  as- 
sociated with  the  product,  then  it  may,  in- 
stead of  utilizing  an  offeror,  propose  the 
standard  as  a  proposed  consumer  product 
safety  standard  In  accordance  with  Section  9 
of  the  CPSA. 

The  history  of  the  offeror  process  is  some- 
what mxirky.  Based  on  several  conversations 
with  persons  Involved  in  its  development,  I 
have  concluded  that  it  is  a  compromise  ap- 
proach to  government  rulemaking  that  re- 
sulted from  disagreements  betwen  two  di- 
vergent interest  groups.  One  group  of  inter- 
ests felt  that  government  should  generally 
defer  to  Industry  In  standards  setting.  They 
preferred  that  government  take  industry  vol- 
untary standards  and  adopt  them  as  manda- 
tory standards.  In  contrast,  the  other  group 
felt  that  Industry  could  not  stringently  regu- 
late Itself  and  tried  to  minimize  industry 
dominance  of  standards  setting. 

The  present  offeror  process  contains  ele- 
ments traceable  to  each  group.  Under  Section 
7,  the  offeror  may  be  any  interested  person 
or  group  thus  providing  both  industry  and 
consumers  opportunities  to  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  standards.  Furthermore,  the 
offeror  must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
public  participation  (Including  representa- 
tives of  consumers  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions) during  the  development  of  such 
standard. 

While  I  admire  the  Inventiveness  of  the 
drafters  of  the  offeror  process,  I  should  re- 
emphasize  that  they  crafted  the  process  as 
a  compromise  solution  to  a  conflict  over 
basic  rulemaking  approaches.  They  had  vir- 
tually no  experience  to  Indicate  that  the 
process  would  work.  In  short,  it  was  an 
experiment  and  should  not  be  considered 
sacrosanct. 

What  are  the  possible  advantages  of  the 
offeror  process?  Many  people  Initially  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  less  costly  way  for  the 
government  to  develop  standards  than  re- 
liance on  "In-house"  capabilities.  Regret- 
fully, this  proposition  would  be  accurate 
only  If  the  CPSC  relied  solely  on  Industry 
offerors.  I  would  personally  find  such  a  situa- 
tion unacceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
obtain  consumer  offerors,  the  CPSC  must. 
In  my  Judgment,  spend  substantial  amounts 
of  money.  For  example.  Consumers  Union, 
the  only  consumer  offeror  utilized  thus  far 
was  paid  $260,000  to  manage  the  development 
of  a  draft  standard  on  lawnmowers.  Similar 
management  costs  are,  to  my  mind,  going  to 
be  required  each  time  a  standard  is  devel- 
oped under  the  direction  of  a  consumer 
offeror.  Moreover,  regardless  of  who  the  offer- 
or is,  these  costs  do  not  reflect  the  consider- 
able research,  redrafting,  and  rationale  de- 
velopment undertaken  by  Commission  staff 
after  the  offeror's  submission.  This  has  been 
the  case  for  each  of  the  proposed  standards 
thus  far  developed  under  Section  7.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  believe  that  any  major  cost 
advantages  exist  through  the  use  of  this 
process. 

The  other  major  rationale  behind  the 
offeror  process  is  that  of  Increased  "public 
participation."  This  notion  arises  because 
of  the  fact  that  under  Section  7  procedures 
the  Commission  must  rely  on  offerors  who 
are  members  of  the  public  rather  than  the 
agency  itself  to  develop  consumer  product 
safety    standards.    Many    people,    including 


myself,  believe  that  involvement  of  the  "pub- 
lic" in  the  early,  basic  development  of 
standards  could  produce  significantly  better 
standards  than  reliance  solely  on  the  tradi- 
tional APA  procedures.  However,  I  hold  this 
belief  with  major  qualifications. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  simply  any 
"public"  is  adequate  for  standards  develop- 
ment. Under  the  offeror  system  an  industry 
group  is  a  member  of  the  public  and,  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  CPSC,  may  draft  a  standard 
for  its  own  products.  To  some  observers,  this 
situation  is  similar  to  a  fox  setting  visitation 
hours  to  a  chicken  coop.  It  Is  my  view  that 
while  substantial  industry  involvement  is 
essential  in  standards  development,  it  is  un- 
wise for  the  CPSC  to  permit  Industry  domi- 
nance of  the  process.  The  offeror  procedures 
are  susceptible  to  this  type  of  dominance 
simply  because  industry  has  an  extreme  ad- 
vantage in  resources.  That  the  Act  requires 
that  consumer  participants  be  Invited  to 
participate  on  an  offeror  development  team 
means  little  if  these  participants  cannot  ob- 
tain adequate  technical  expertise.  Unless 
consumer  Involvement  In  the  offeror  process 
Is  equal  In  quality  to  Industry  Involvement, 
I  do  not  believe  the  phrase  "public  participa- 
tion "  is  very  meaningful. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  offeror 
process  contains  the  only  feasible  method  of 
providing  for  public  participation.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  one  of  the  most  cumbersome,  least 
effective  ways  of  doing  so.  Yet  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  CPSC  utilize  this  process  and 
only  this  process.  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  be  free  to  experiment  with  alterna- 
tive forms  of  public  participation. 

I  have  additional  concerns  about  the  of- 
feror process.  I  am  skeptical  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  process  to  produce  standards  on 
an  expeditious  basis.  At  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  It  was 
the  Judgment  of  Congress  that  210  days  after 
the  Commission  Invites  offers  to  develop  a 
consumer  product  safety  standard  (Including 
90  days  for  the  chosen  offeror  to  prepare  a 
draft  standard)  the  Commission  should  re- 
ceive the  draft  standard  from  the  offeror, 
analyze  It,  and  be  In  a  position  either  to 
withdraw  the  standard's  development  or  to 
propose  the  standard  In  the  Federal  Register 
substantially  In  accordance  with  Section  553 
of  the  APA.  The  Congress  recently  extended 
the  time  period  for  offeror  development  by 
60  days  to  permit  the  offeror  150  rather  than 
90  days  to  develop  a  draft  standard.  Frankly, 
based  on  our  experience  to  date,  I  suspect 
that  even  this  extension  of  time  will  be  In- 
sufficient  for   most   offerors. 

In  addition,  I  cannot  avoid  the  view  that 
the  offeror  process  is  as  much  a  source  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  delay  In  stand- 
ards development.  There  are  several  Inherent 
periods  of  delay  in  the  offeror  process  which 
seem  unavoidable  and  which  are  relatively 
unproductive:  (a)  there  Is  the  period  be- 
tween the  time  the  Commission  decides  that 
an  unreasonable  risk  exists  and  the  time 
the  notice  Inviting  offers  Is  actually  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  This  "pre- 
notlce"  period  Is  subject  to  no  time  con- 
straints; (b)  there  Is  the  period  after  the 
notice  is  published  in  which  the  Commission 
receives  and  evluates  offers  to  develop  pro- 
posed safety  standards.  This  period  has  aver- 
aged over  60  days;  (c)  there  Is  the  "start-up" 
period  in  which  the  offeror  fully  organizes 
the  participants  and  becomes  familiar  with 
the  current  thinking  of  the  Commission  re- 
garding work  to  be  done.  This  period  obvi- 
ously Is  at  the  expense  of  productive  time; 
(d)  finally,  there  is  the  period  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  draft  standard  in  which  the 
Commission  must  analyze  and,  if  necessary, 
rewrite  portions  of  the  draft  standard  that 
are  Inadequate.  Based  on  our  experience  to 
date,  this  period  will  be  quite  long.  These 
delays  trouble  me  because  it  Is  of  primary 


Importance  that  standards  development  pro- 
ceed quickly. 

Many  observors  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  Commission's  evaluation  period  after  an 
offeror  has  submitted  a  draft  standard  iisu- 
ally  has  taken  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
offeror's  development  period.  This  Is  seen 
as  evidence  that  the  offeror  system  functions 
no  more  slowly  than  when  the  government 
drafts  standards.  I  question  this  view.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  much  of  the  CPSC  delay 
after  the  offeror's  work  is  complete  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
offeror  has  proposed  either  Inadequate  re- 
quirements or  requirements  that  lack  any 
legally  sustainable  technical  rationale. 

This  point  leads  directly  to  my  final  con- 
cern about  the  offeror  process.  While  It  may 
be  premature  to  assess  the  whole  process  on 
the  basis  of  the  several  proposed  standards 
submitted  so  far,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  offeror  process  to 
produce  high  quality  standards.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  several  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ards submitted  by  past  offerors  were  nothing 
more  than  "warmed-over"  versions  of  volun- 
tary standards  initially  determined  to  be 
inadequate  by  the  Commls-sion.  Another  pro- 
posed standard,  while  apparently  Innova- 
tive, obviously  suffered  from  extreme  haste 
resulting  from  the  offeror's  effort  to  meet 
statutory  deadlines.  And  In  almost  every  of- 
feror proceeding,  the  Commission  has  found; 
it  necessary  to  request  CPSC  staff  to  do 
additional  background  work  and  make  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  draft  standard. 

With  this  background  established,  I  now 
turn  to  my  misgivings  about  the  majority's 
proposals. 

First,  I  faU  to  see  the  value  of  amending 
Section  7  to  provide  for  b5rpassing  the  offeror 
process  simply  to  develop  a  standard  con- 
sisting solely  of  requirements  for  warnings 
or  Instructions.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
CPSC  has  never  had  occasion  to  develop  such 
a  standard,  there  already  Is  a  mechanism 
outside  of  the  offeror  process  for  requiring 
warnings  or  Instructions.  Under  Section  27 
(e)  of  the  CPSA,  the  Commission  may,  by 
rule,  require  any  manufacturer  of  consumer 
products  to  provide  to  prospective  purchasers 
such  performance  and  technical  data  related 
to  safety  as  the  Commission  determines  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  CPSC  General  Counsel  has  concluded 
that  Section  27(e)  generally  gives  sufficient 
authority  to  the  CPSC  to  require  cautionary 
warnings  or  instructions.  Given  this  inter- 
pretation, I  am  unable  to  see  the  benefit  of 
Section  1  of  the  majority's  proposed  bill. 

Second,  and  most  important,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  should  seek  great- 
er flexibility  In  Sections  2(a)  and  2(b)  of  the 
bill  to  adopt  existing  standards  without  seek- 
ing similar  flexibility  to  modify  the  offeror 
process  when  circumstances  might  dictate. 
Adding  flexibility  only  In  the  one  area  Is  Il- 
logical and  invites  an  undue  temptation  for 
the  Commission  to  rely  on  existing  standards 
rather  than  Incur  the  expense  and  delay  of 
the  more  innovative  rulemaking  required 
when  starting  with  a  clean  slate. 

In  my  view,  the  Commission  should  not 
rely  primarily  on  adopting  existing  stand- 
ards. Most  existing  standards  relevant  to 
CPSC  activities  are  Industry  voluntary  stand- 
ards. While  there  has  been  significant  up- 
grading of  these  standards  in  recent  years.  I 
still  find  many  of  them  to  be  lacking  in  the 
stringency,  clarity  and  comprehenslvenesa 
that  should  be  the  hallmark  of  good  manda- 
tory safety  standards.  Moreover.  I  remain  to 
be  convinced  that  these  standards  reflect  a 
proper  balancing  of  Industry  and  consumer 
views. 

This  last  point  Is  extremely  Important  to 
me.  The  fact  that  a  nongovernmental  group 
drafted  an  existing  standard  should  not  lead 
one   to   conclude   that   the  standard   Incor- 
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offeror  process  if  it  believes  circumstances 
require  it  to  do  so  and  retains  the  Important 
base  element  of  public  participation.  This 
gives  the  CPSC  flexibility  to  experiment  with 
other  methods  of  providing  public  participa- 
tion presently  barred  by  the  majority's 
proposal. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  my  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

R.  DAvm  PiTTLE,  Ph.  D., 

Commissioner. 
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(1)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2056(b) )  is  amended  by 
(1)  amending  "(l)"  between  "(b)"  and  the 
word  "A"  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph and  (2)  by  adding  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  (2)  Upon  a  finding  that  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (b)(1)  should  be 
modified  for  the  development  of  a  particular 
consumer  product  safety  standard,  the 
Commission  may,  in  lieu  of  those  proce- 
dures, adopt  alternative  procedures  (includ- 
ing proposal  by  the  Commission  and  promul- 
gation in  accordance  with  Section  9).  Such 
finding  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  state: 

( 1 )  the  manner  in  which  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (b)(1)  will  be  mod- 
ified; 

'2)  the  reasons  (e.g.,  the  degree  of  tech- 
nical complexity  involved  In  the  problem  to 
be  addressed,  the  Commission  staff's  experi- 
ence and  expertise  regarding  the  problem, 
the  period  of  time  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  standard,  or  other  factors)  for 
modifying  the  procedures  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (b)(1);  and 

(3)  the  steps  the  Commission  will  take  to 
include  interested  persons  (Including  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  and  consumer 
groups)  to  participate  In  the  development  of 
the  consumer  product  safety  standard 

(2)  Section  7(d)(1)  of'  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2058(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(b)  (2)  or"  between 
the  word  "subsection"  and  "(c)"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  the  paragraph. 

(3)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2058(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(b)(1),  (b)(2),"  between  "7" 
and  "(c)"  In  the  first  sentences  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 
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By.  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

U.S.    EXPORT    CONTROL    AnTHORrTT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  insure  that 
U.S.  export  controls  are  based  on  a  firm 
legal  foundation  and  that  they  are  im- 
plemented in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  It  would  repeal  the  abil- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  to  rely  on  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  deal  with 
matters  governed  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  It  provides  that  upon  en- 
actment, orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
issued  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  may  not  be  implemented  under  the 
authority  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  And  it  further  pro- 
vides that  upon  reenactment  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  orders  issued 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
to  extend  regulations  previously  issued 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
shall  be  null  and  void. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  needed 


in  order  to  end  uncertainty  over  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  exports  and  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine U.S.  export  policy.  At  present,  the 
legal  foimdation  for  the  exercise  of  ex- 
port controls  is  murky.  The  basic  U.S.  ex- 
port control  statute — the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act — expired  last  September. 
However,  regulations  issued  under  that 
statute  were  reissued  under  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemv 
Act.  But  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  provides  an  adequate  basis  for  such 
action. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  is  a 
broad,  generalized,  blanket  grant  of  ;m- 
thority  to  the  President  to  regulate 
transactions  involving  property  in  which 
any  foreign  government  or  national  Jias 
an  interest.  It  is  to  be  used  only  in  times 
of  national  emergencies.  Its  use  when  no 
real  national  emergency  exists  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  is  of  doubtful  legality,  is 
questionable  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  is 
a  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  exporting 
community.  Its  use  raises  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
control  executive  branch  discretion.  And 
its  invocation  undermines  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  prescribe  U.S.  export 
policy  and  to  insist  on  conformity  with 
the  law. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is  the 
basic  U.S.  export  control  statute.  It  sets 
forth  U.S.  export  control  policy  in  great 
detail.  Among  other  things,  it  prescribes 
policy  and  procedures  for  regulating  ex- 
ports to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  shortages,  to  further  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives,  to  protect  the  national 
security,  and  to  counter  foreign  boycotts 
against  countries  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  It  Is  the  statute  which  is  intended 
to  govern  U.S.  export  control  pohcy  and 
practice  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis. 

The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  by 
contrast,  is  emergency  legislation.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  Since  it  is  intended 
to  give  the  President  broad  discretion  to 
deal  with  true  national  emergencies,  it 
contains  little  elaboration  of  specific 
goals  and  standards  of  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  end  the  oractice  of  rely- 
ing on  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  It  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  Congress  insists  on  use  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  with  all 
its  specific  standards,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  to  regulate  U.S.  exports.  It 
would  restore  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  what  U.S.  export  policy  is  to 
be.  And  it  would  end  the  temptation  to 
veto  or  block  Export  Administration  Act 
amendments,  because  of  the  availability 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  fall- 
back. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  deprive  the 
President  of  the  ability  to  protect  the 
national  security  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in- 
tended to  remove  uncertainty  about  the 
legality  of  Presidential  action  and  to  in- 
sure that  such  action  is  in  conformity 
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with  the  requirements  and  intent  of  the 
law. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  present 
situation  is  exemplified  by  present  anti- 
boycott  efforts.  The  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  explicitly  provides  that  it  is  U.S. 
policy  to  oppose  restrictive  foreign  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  imposed  on  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  and 
to  encourage  and  request  U.S.  exporters 
to  refuse  to  take  any  action  in  support  of 
such  boycotts.  The  act  further  provides 
that  exports  may  be  controlled  or  re- 
stricted in  order  to  effect  these  policies 
and  establishes  penalties  for  violations, 
as  well  as  procedures  for  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

When  the  Export  Administration  Act 
expired  last  September,  regulations  im- 
plementing the  antiboycott  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  were  re- 
issued under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  But  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  enacted  in  1917,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  antiboycott  policy.  U.S. 
exporters  who  are  required  to  comply 
with  these  antiboycott  regulations  raise 
legitimate  questions  about  the  authority 
to  compel  such  action.  Similar  questions 
could  arise  with  respect  to  export  re- 
straints imposed,  or  monitoring  opera- 
tions begun,  for  domestic  economic  pur- 
poses. Clearly  it  would  be  preferable  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  the  statute  that  Congress 
Intended  for  such  purposes,  rather  than 
the  vague  and  imprecise  authority  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  issue  is  at 
stake:  Once  a  statute  has  been  enacted 
to  deal  with  a  specific  matter,  with  guide- 
lines, standards,  criteria,  and  goals  to 
govern  Executive  action,  should  the 
executive  branch  be  permitted  to  rely  on 
a  different  statute  to  accomplish  similar 
objectives?  The  answer  is  no.  Otherwise, 
why  should  Congress  go  through  the 
exercise  of  review  and  revision  of  laws 
intended  to  govern  Executive  action  if 
the  Executive  is  free  to  deal  with  the 
same  matter  without  the  benefit  of  those 
laws?  Executive  action  pursuant  to 
generalized  authority  on  matters  Con- 
gress intends  to  govern  by  specific  statute 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  undermines  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  insist  on  compliance  with 
the  law.  And  because  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  is  used  to  justify  all 
actions  authorized  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  bills  to  amend  that  act  may 
be  vetoed,  or  the  act  may  be  allowed  to 
expire,  with  impunity.  Congress,  thereby, 
effectively  delegates  its  responsibility  to 
legislate  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  leaves  intact 
the  President's  authority  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  control 
foreign  assets  in  times  of  war  or  national 
emergencies.  The  wisdom  of  retaining 
that  statute  for  those  purposes  is  a  mat- 
ter for  future  consideration.  This  bill 
merely  insures  that  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act — the  statute  which  is  in- 
tended to  govern  export  regulations — is 
in  fact  the  statute  which  governs  the 
exercise  of  that  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  14.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  orders,  rules,  or  regulations  im- 
plementing the  policies  set  forth  in  section 
3  m.ay  not  be  Implemented  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act.  Any  order,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion which  was  promtilgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act,  on  or  after  the  date  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  but  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  which 
continued  or  reinstated  any  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  which,  prior  to  the  date  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a).  Implemented  the 
policies  set  forth  In  section  3  shall  be  null 
and  void.". 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Bank  Examination  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

FEDERAL   BANK  EXAMINA'HON   COTTNCIL   ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a 
Federal  Bank  Examination  Council.  I 
introduced  this  bill  last  year  after  hear- 
ings in  the  Banking  Committee  disclosed 
that  the  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  was  impairing 
the  regulatory  process. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
just  completed  an  extensive  study  of 
Federal  bank  regulation  which  confirms 
those  concerns.  The  study  documents 
numerous  deficiencies  in  existing  regula- 
tory practices.  Many  of  the  defects  are 
traceable  to  the  absence  of  uniform 
standards  and  procedures  among  the 
three  bank  regulatory  agencies.  Many 
are  traceable,  too,  to  the  failure  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
activities.  "Competition  in  laxity"  aptly 
summarizes  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  The  Federal  Bank  Ex- 
amination Council  established  by  this  bill 
would  help  rectify  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  system.  The  Council  would  be 
composed  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Council  to  establish  uniform 
Federal  bank  examination  standards  and 
procedures  and  recommend  further  im- 
provements in  bank  supervision. 

At  present  the  three  bank  supervisory 
agencies — the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — each  determine  their  own  bank 
examination  standards,  use  their  own 
bank  examination  forms,  independently 
train  their  own  bank  examiners,  and  fol- 
low different  procedures  for  supervising 
banks.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  Federal 
bank  examination  forms  and  procedures 
complicates  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
banking  system.  It  adds  to  the  reporting 


burden  on  banks,  especially  banks  which 
are  subsidiaries  of  multibank  holding 
companies.  Inconsistency  of  Federal 
bank  examination  standards  produces 
discrepancies  in  the  identification  and 
supervision  of  problem  banks.  And  the 
absence  of  coordinated  bank  supervisory 
procedures  hampers  the  agencies  in 
coping  with  bank  failures. 

Recently  failed  large  national  banks 
were  supervised  by  the  Comptroller's 
Office;  were  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  and  had  deposits  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC.  All  three  agencies 
necessarily  become  involved  in  almost 
all  cases  of  large  bank  failures.  The  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  have  no  coor- 
dinated system  for  early  identification 
of  banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
that  encounter  difficulty  and  for  close 
supervision  where  there  is  a  risk  of  fail- 
ure. There  is  no  standing  mechanism  for 
joint  supervisory  followup  when  banks 
are  identified  as  problem  banks  by  one 
or  more  of  the  three  agencies.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  condition  of  a  bank 
can  change  requires  impro'.'ed  capabihty 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  act  jointly 
and  expeditiously.  The  Federal  Bank 
Examination  Council  established  by  this 
bill  would  be  responsible  for  working  out 
cooperative  arrangements  among  the 
three  Federal  agencies  for  identifying 
and  supervising  problem  banks  and  for 
dealing  with  bank  failures. 

Experts  on  bank  supervision  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  three  Federal  agen- 
cies set  up  a  computerized  bank  informa- 
tion network.  The  Federal  Bank  Exam- 
ination Council  could  examine  that 
recommendation  as  well  as  others  that 
have  been  made  to  insure  timely,  accu- 
rate information  on  the  condition  of 
banks.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
three  Federal  agencies  not  adopt  infor- 
mation systems  which  are  mutually  in- 
compatible or  incomprehensible.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  pres- 
ently implementing  recommendations 
made  by  the  consulting  firm  of  Haskins  & 
Sells  for  improvements  in  his  office.  The 
Council  would  review  the  actions  under- 
way and  contemplated  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  to  determine  whether  the  new 
procedures  will  be  compatible,  or  can  be 
rendered  compatible  with  those  of  the 
FDIC  and  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
whether  these  changes  should  be  adopted 
by  all  three  agencies. 

The  Federal  Bank  Examination  Coun- 
cil could  also  work  toward  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  State  and  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies.  Most  banks  in  this 
country  are  State  chartered,  subject  to 
examination  and  supervision  by  State 
banking  offices.  Most  State-chartered 
banks  are  insured  by  the  FDIC  and  many 
are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  thereby  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  one  of  those  two  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  duplication  of  effort 
by  State  and  Federal  bank  examiners 
could  be  reduced,  perhaps  even  elimi- 
nated in  many  States,  if  Federal  pro- 
cedures could  be  established  for  the  cer- 
tification of  State  bank  supervisory 
agencies.  The  Conference  of  State  Bank 
Supervisors  testified  before  the  Banking 
Committee  on  March  19,  1976,  that— 
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Certification  on  a  statewide  scale  is 
next  to  impossible  given  t  le  absence  of 
uniform  examination  stanc  ards  and  pro- 
cedures at  the  Federal  leve  .  State  bank- 
ing agencies  are  forced  to  ;hoose  one  of 
the  three  Federal  agencie;  as  a  model 
for  bank  examination  procedures  or  to 
establish  an  idiosyncratic  State  system. 
The  bill  provides  for  formation  of  a 
liaison  committee  of  State  bank  super- 
visory agency  representatives  which 
would  work  with  the  Federal  Bank 
Examination  Council  to  i  (remote  uni- 
formity in  State  and  Federj  1  bank  exam- 
ination standards  and  prccedures.  The 
liaison  committee  and  the  Council  could 
consider  the  possibility  of  certification 
and  other  measures  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  efficient  State  lank  supervi- 
sory agencies. 

Creation  of  the  Federal  Bank  Exam- 
ination Council  would  lea\e  unchanged 
the  present  Federal  ban  c  regulatory 
structure,  but  would  rot  preclude 
changes  in  that  structure  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  experience  with  the  Federal 
Bank  Examination  Counci  should  help 
to  indicate  whether  struct  iral  changes 
are  necessary,  and  if  so.  what  those 
changes  should  be.  The  Cjuncil  would 
move  ahead  in  an  area  where  change  is 
clearly  needed.  Former  Gdvemor  Hol- 
land of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  testi- 
fied before  the  Banking  C)mmittee  on 
December  8  last  year  that  tl  lere  is  strong 
support  at  the  Board  for  (reation  of  a 
Council  to  focus  on:  "efflcimt  and  uni- 
form modernization  of  bank  examina- 
tion and  vigorous  and  consistent  follow- 
up  procedures  when  bank  w(  aknesses  are 
revealed.". 

The  expenses  of  the  Psderal  Bank 
Examination  Council  woul  i  be  shared 
equally  by  the  three  Federal  banking 
asfencies.  each  of  which  is  <.  upported  by 
assessments  on  the  banks  t  examines, 
not  by  appropriated  funds.  Assessments 
on  the  banks  need  not  increase.  On  the 
contrary,  the  costs  of  the  Cc  uncil  should 
be  more  than  offset  by  sav  ngs  realized 
through  standardization  of  ixamination 
forms  and  procedures,  ioinl  training  of 
bank  examiners,  certificatim  of  State 
bank  supervisory  agencies,  and  other 
measures  to  reduce  the  di  plication  of 
effort  and  increase  efficienc>  in  the  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  procesi  i. 

By  creating  a  Federal  Ban  k  Examina- 
tion Council  with  authority  to  establish 
uniform  Federal  bank  jxamlnation 
standards  and  procedures,  th  is  bill  would 
take  a  much  needed- practic  al  approach 
toward  resolving  the  prohkems  which 
have  arisen  in  bank  supervl;  ion.  Equally 
important,  it  would  do  so  w  thout  alter- 
mg  the  existing  Federal  regu  atory  struc- 
ture and  without  eroding  the  dual  bank- 
ing system.  If  a  Federal  Bark  Examina- 
tion Council  had  been  in  exi  ;tence.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  had  fc  ver  problem 
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banks  and  fewer  bank  failures  in  recent 
years,  and  those  failures  which  were  un- 
avoidable could  have  been  dealt  with 
more  smoothly.  We  should  adopt  this 
bill  now  so  that  the  Council  will  be  in 
place  to  coordinate  the  Federal  response 
to  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  the 
banking  system  in  the  future,  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  deficiencies  already 
identified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Bank  Ex- 
amination Council  Act". 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Bank  Examination  Council 
which  shall  prescribe  uniform  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  Federal  examination  of 
banks  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  which  may 
make  recommendations  to  promote  uniform- 
ity in  bank  supervision.  The  Council's  ac- 
tions shall  be  designed  to  promote  consist- 
ency In  such  examinations  and  to  insure 
progressive   and    vigilant   bank    supervision. 

DEnNlTIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  banking  agencies" 
means  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Federal 
Bank  Examination  Council. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    COTTNCIl. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  established  the  Federal 
Bank  Examination  Council  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  who  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairmen  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed  to 
the  Council  and  may,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  other  officers  or  employees  of  their 
respective  agencies  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions as  members  of  the  Council.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  a  member 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  entitled  to  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
out  his  official  duties  as  such  a  member. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  5.  One-third  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  the  CouncU,  including  the  salaries  of  Its 
employees,  shall  be  paid  by  each  of  the  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies.  Annual  assessments 
for  such  shares  shall  be  levied  by  the  Council 
based  upon  its  projected  budget  for  the  year, 
and  additional  assessments  may  be  made 
during  the  year  if  necessary. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  esUbllsh  uni- 
form standards  and  procedures  for  the  exam- 
ination of  banks  to  be  applied  by  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  (including  a  uniform  ex- 
amination report  form) .  and  may  make  rec- 
ommendations for  uniformity  In  other  super- 
visory matters. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  conduct  schools  for 
examiners  and  assistant  examiners  employed 
by  the  Federal  banking  agencies.  Such 
schools  shall  be  open  to  enrollment  by  em- 
ployees of  State  bank  supervisory  agencies 
under  conditions  specified  by  the  Council. 


(c)  The  Council  shall  develop  uniform  re- 
porting systems  for  banks,  bank  holding 
companies,  and  nonbank  subsidiaries. 

(d)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Council  shall  prepare  an  annual  report 
for  the  preceding  year  on  its  activities. 

STATE    LIAISON 

Sec  7.  To  encourage  the  application  of 
uniform  examination  standards  and  proce- 
dures by  State  and  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies,  the  Council  shall  establish  a  liaison 
committee  composed  of  five  representatives 
of  State  bank  supervisory  agencies  which 
shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  with  the 
Council.  Members  of  the  liaison  committee 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  allowance  for  nec- 
essary expenses  in  attending  meetings. 

AD  MINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
Is  authorized  to  carry  out  and  to  delegate  the 
authority  to  carry  out  the  Internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Council,  Including  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  employees  and 
the  distribution  of  business  among  members, 
employees,  and  administrative  units. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  Act,  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Council  may 
utilize,  with  their  consent  and  to  the  extent 
practical,  the  personnel,  services,  and  facil- 
ities of  the  Federal  banking  agencies  and 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Council  may — 

(1)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  competi- 
tive service,  classification,  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  to  prescribe  the  authority  and 
duties  of  such  officers  and  employees;  and 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTTVE   DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  dat«  of  its  enactment. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 

Danforth,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 

Anderson,    Mr.    Stennis.    Mr. 

Long,    Mr.   Eastland,    and   Mr. 

Johnston) : 
S.  712.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  lock  and  dam 
the  locks  and  dam  26.  Mississippi  River, 
near  Alton.  111.,  and  Mo.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

LOCKS  AND  DAM  26 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  legislation  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  new  dam  and  single 
1,200-foot  lock  to  replace  the  existing 
locks  and  dam  26  at  Alton,  m.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  bill  in  most  re- 
spects is  the  legislation  approved  by  the 
'Senate  Public  Works  Committee  last 
year.  The  authorization  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976,  but 
was  deleted  by  the  Senate  because  time 
did  not  permit  it  to  fully  consider  the 
issue.  To  avoid  jeopardizing  the  entire 
act,  the  Senate  agreed  to  drop  the  au- 
thorization for  locks  and  dam  26  with 
assurances  that  It  would  be  taken  up 
again  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  this 
Congress. 

The  need  for  a  new  lock  and  dam  has 
been  under  discussion  for  many  years. 
We  have  been  inundated  with  studies 
dating  back  to  1964.  It  would  not  be  hard 


for  anyone  to  build  a  cast  for  either  side; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  pick  your  study  and 
choose  your  statistics.  The  studies  pro- 
vide no  clear-cut  answers — and  certainly 
they  have  not  produced  a  common 
ground  on  which  to  agree.  The  positions 
are  too  entrenched  by  economics  to  per- 
mit consensus.  And  no  more  studies  will 
produce — as  if  by  magic — a  compromise 
between  competing  economic  interests. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we 
should  agree :  The  issue  has  been  studied 
to  death  and  neither  side  is  going  to  con- 
vince the  other.  It  is  time  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

The  debate  is  bogged  down.  But  when 
all  the  rhetoric  is  stripped  away,  the  facts 
remain.  They  are  so  simple  and  obvious 
that  they  are  sometimes  overlooked  in 
self-serving  scrambles  to  quote  statistics 
and  engineering  theories.  The  facts  are 
that  the  existing  dam  is  in  disrepair  and 
the  locks  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
traffic. 

Locks  and  dam  26  was  built  in  1938 
with  an  expected  life  span  of  50  years 
and  a  maximum  tonnage  capacity  of  73 
million  tons  annually. 

The  dam  was  constructed  on  a  site 
that  has  proved  unstable.  It  has  pilings 
sunk  into  a  sand  foundation.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  constant  shifting  and 
periodic  cracking  in  the  dam.  Since  the 
structure  is  just  south  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Rivers, 
the  heavy  waterload  has  pushed  the  dam 
downstream  by  as  much  as  1  inch.  The 
lock  walls  have  shifted  vertically  toward 
the  river — up  to  1  foot  in  some  places. 

Theoretically,  the  existing  locks  can 
handle  73  million  tons  per  year.  Actually 
the  tonnage  is  somewhat  lower.  Last  year 
little  more  than  60  million  tons  of  cargo 
transited  the  facility,  and  it  is  rapidly 
approaching  full  utilization. 

Traffic  is  projected  at  85  million  tons 
in  10  years.  Even  if  the  existing  facility 
was  in  good  repair  and  could  be  counted 
on  to  operate  efficiently  and  safely.  It 
could  not  handle  demand  10  years  from 
now. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  reality  that  a 
larger  lock  is  needed.  A  single  1,200-foot 
lock  will  have  a  capacity  of  only  86  mil- 
lion tons — an  increase  that  will  barely 
handle  1985  traffic. 

With  these  facts  in  mind — and  given 
the  inevitability  of  traffic  increases  and 
the  limitations  of  the  existing  facility — 
something  must  be  done  and  soon.  Each 
year's  delay  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
lock  and  dam  could  raise  the  cost  by  $25 
million. 

Some  claim  that  with  extensive  invest- 
ments and  repair,  locks  and  dam  26  can 
be  rehabilitated  to  meet  traffic  needs  for 
the  next  50  years.  That  possibility  leaves 
me  with  little  enthusiasm.  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous. An  Independent  engineering  re- 
view conducted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  confirmed  that  the  safest  re- 
habilitation proposal  would  cost  $341 
mUlion — almost  as  much  as  a  new  lock 
and  dam.  And  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count operation  and  maintenance  costs 
which  could  well  make  the  final  price  tag 
higher.  Other,  less  costly  rehabilitation 
proposals  were  rated  as  uncertain,  or 


theoretically  feasible  but  based  on  as- 
sumptions that  were  not  proven,  and  in- 
volving an  unknown  degree  of  risk.  In 
some  instances  the  cost  estimates  and 
proposed  work  were  described  as  insuf- 
ficient or  too  optimistic.  The  commerce 
of  the  Midwest — the  economy  of  the 
world's  most  highly  developed  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  region — is  too  im- 
portant to  have  Its  future  hang  on  an 
uncertain  or  risky  rehabilitation 
scheme. 

Locks  and  dam  26  is  a  major  commer- 
cial" Intersection  of  the  central  United 
States,  serving  essential  traffic  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, the  Illinois.  Missouri  and  Ohio  Riv- 
ers. I  for  one  would  want  to  err,  if  err 
it  Is,  on  the  side  of  prudence  in  dealing 
with  the  future  of  L.  &  D.  26.  Cheaper  Is 
not  better  if  that  means  subjecting  $5 
billion  worth  of  midwest  productivity,  the 
value  of  the  commerce  through  L.  &  D.  26 
l^st  year,  to  an  "unknown  degree  of  risk." 
How  much  more  will  it  cost  if  the  sys- 
tem fails?  How  would  the  Midwest  de- 
liver its  goods  to  market  in  this  Nation 
and  the  world?  The  recurring  boxcar 
shortages  during  peak  harvest  periods 
already  demonstrate  that  other  modes 
cannot  pick  up  the  slack. 

This  year's  extended  subzero  freeze  Is 
a  good  example  of  what  we  can  expect  If 
the  system  at  L.  &  D.  26  fails.  Barges 
are  frozen  In  the  rivers,  causing  a  dis- 
ruption of  transportation  services.  Vital 
fuel  supplies — fuel  oU  for  homes  and  fac- 
tories and  coal  for  power  plants — are  not 
being  delivered  upstream. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  argument  Is 
not  about  the  condition  of  locks  and 
dam  26.  It  is  an  argument  between  com- 
peting modes  of  transportation  for  eco- 
nomic advantage.  A  modest  13-million- 
ton  increase  in  capacity  at  Alton  wUl  not 
force  the  railroads  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  should 
aid  the  Nation's  railroads  by  forcing  an 
unnecessary  and  artificial  constraint  on 
their  competitors  by  water.  A  new  lock 
and  dam  at  Alton  will  take  8  to  10  years 
to  construct.  That  is  more  than  enough 
time  for  the  railroads  to  adjust  to  any 
transition,  and  more  than  enough  time 
for  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  user  fee  sys- 
tem, if  necessary,  to  offset  any  competi- 
tive disadvantages  anc'  pay  costs  of  con- 
struction and  operation.  In  the  long  run 
the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads  is 
dependent  on  factors  other  than  13  mil- 
lion tons  of  water  cargo. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  railroads.  I 
sit  on  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  railroad  legislation.  I 
want  to  do  all  I  can  to  assure  their  well- 
being.  But  I  draw  the  line  when  It  is  ar- 
gued that  we  should  perpetuate  Ineffi- 
ciences  in  water  transportation  in  order 
to  aid  railroads.  It  is  bad  economics  and 
bad  public  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  limited 
proposal  aimed  at  addressing  all  major 
concerns  and  criticisms  about  a  new  lock 
and  dam. 

We  will  hear  the  same  arguments  as 
last  year:  That  this  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward sneaking  in  a  12-foot  channel  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River;  that  this  is 


a  back-door  approach  for  a  multibilllon 
dollar  replacement  of  all  locks  and  dams 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
Waterway;  and  that  a  new  lock  and  dam 
will  not  eliminate  the  bottleneck  but  only 
move  it  upstream.  These  objections  re- 
ceived widespread  circulation  and  are 
the  product  of  misinformation  and  dis- 
tortion. And  so  it  Is  important  to  set  the 
record  straight  and  understand  exactly 
what  a  new  lock  and  dam  at  Alton  will 
mean. 

A  new  lock  and  dam  will  not  mean  a 
12-foot  channel  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
expres.sly  prohibits  it,  and  forbids  any 
Federal  official  from  even  studying  the 
possibility  of  deepening  the  channel. 
Every  Member  who  supports  a  new  lock 
and  dam  26  opposes  a  12-foot  channel. 
The  costs  are  prohibitive  and  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  too  great. 

I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  My  home  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  I  know 
that  river  and  love  it.  It  is  possible  for 
the  region  to  prosper  and  for  the  river 
to  be  preserved.  This  bill  includes  an  idea 
advanced  last  year  by  our  former  col- 
league. Vice  President  Mondale,  to  create 
an  Upper  Mississippi  River  Council  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  certain 
that  the  environment  and  economics  are 
given  equal  consideration  in  determining 
the  uses  of  the  river.  The  Council  is 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  master  plan 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  make  certain 
there  is  a  proper  balance  between  en- 
vironment and  economics. 

This  bill  is  not  a  back-door  route  to 
a  multibillion  dollar  investment.  The 
costs  involved  are  simply  those  of  re- 
placing L.  &  D.  26.  The  multibilllon  dol- 
lar figure  has  been  advanced  time  and 
again  and  makes  no  sense.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  there  will  be  a 
moratorium  on  all  construction  activi- 
ties on  the  Upper  Mississippi  until  the 
Congress  adopts  a  master  plan  for  the 
river.  Even  then,  no  construction  to  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  the  river  can  be 
undertaken  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress.  A  single  1.200- 
foot  lock  at  Alton  will  not  push  the 
bottleneck  uostream.  Existing  capacity 
at  Alton  is  73  million  tons.  A  1,200-foot 
lock  will  raise  it  to  86  million  tons.  The 
combined  capacity  of  the  two  rivers  up- 
stream from  Alton  is  108  million  tons — 
more  than  enough  to  handle  any  increase 
In  traffic  credited  to  a  new  lock  at  Alton. 
The  one  lock  and  dam  downstream  can 
handle  about  140  million  tons.  The  new 
lock  at  Alton  will  set  the  upper  limit  of 
tonnage  for  the  entire  system  at  86  mil- 
lion tons  out  of  a  possible  108  million 
tons  upstream. 

These  are  the  facts  about  locks  and 
dam  26.  It  Is  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  therefore,  the  Nation.  The 
legislation  Is  clear  cut.  There  will  be  no 
12 -foot  channel  and  no  costs  other  than 
those  involved  at  Alton.  And  if  commo- 
dity projections  hold  true,  there  will  be 
more  than  enough  cargo  for  the  rails  and 
the  barges.  I  am  convinced  that  two  locks 
will  In  time  be  needed  at  Alton.  But  I 
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have  reluctantly  come 
that  the  climate  is  such 
authorize  both  now.  I  an 
pone  consideration  of  a 
order  to  obtain 
lock  and  dam  that  is 
if  competing  modes  of 
unfairly  affected.  I  woul(  I 
tem  of  user  fees.  Indeec 
necessary  in  any  event 
construction  and  operati(>n 
ects  as  Locks  and  Dam  26 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr 
an  honor  for  me  to  join 
SON,  along  with  Minneso  a 
ator.  Hubert  H.  HTiMPHRqY 
colleagues  from   the 
River  basin,  in  introducir  g 
thorize  the  construction 
ment  structure  for  locks 
the  Mississippi  River 

As  the  Senate  is 
locks  and  dam  26  was 
the  94th  Congress  and 
legislative  proposals. 
Vice  President  Mondale 
many  of  the  provisions 

Mr.  President,  the  issue 
ing  of  locks  and  dam  2( 
one  to  me.  As  Governor 
I  followed  this  project 
years. 

This    bill    meets    thre< 
needs.  It  provides  for  th; 
an  old  facility.  All  parties 
agree  that  locks  and 
improved  soon.  Second 
ultimately  relieve  a  chromic 
merce  bottleneck  that 
shippers  millions  of  dollar ; 
delays  delivery  of  imports  nt 
plies.  Third,  it  will  impose 
on  any  further  expansioi 
Mississippi  barge  corridor 
new  lock  and  dam  at  Altcjn 

Senator  Stevenson's  bi 
Federal  activity  aimed 
even    planning    a    12- 
channel.  I  am  opposed  to 
nel.  It  would  have  a 
the    ecology   of    the 
River.  S.  712  directs  that 
lost  through  the 
be  replaced  on  an  acre-fo;  • 
imposes  a  moratorium  or 
tion  activities  on  the 
River  until  the  Congress 
plan  for  the  river.  It 
pansion  of  the  Upper 
capacity  unless  specifically 
Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ... 
of  a  single  1,200-foot  lock 
affect  the  ecology  of  the 
sippi  system,  nor  will  it 
petitive  hardship  on  the 
trucking  industry  which 
along  the  river  corridor, 
will  occur  only  if  we  ^.. 
beyond  the  current  9-foot 
we  authorize  further 
Alton.  The  bill  I  am 
plicitly  forbids  these 
The     benefits     to 
merce.   which   depends 
Mississippi  River,  from 
quite  substantial.   But 
than  a  pubUc  works 
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It  is  also  designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  in 
what  I  consider  a  foolproof  manner. 

Most  arguments  advanced  against  a 
new  locks  and  dam  26  assume  that  thijs 
project  is  a  thinly  disguised  wedge  that 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  construction 
of  a  12 -foot  navigation  channel  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  all  the  way  to 
Minnesota's  Twin  Cities. 

After  an  extensive  review  of  this  proj- 
ect, I  have  concluded  that  this  assump- 
tion is  not  correct.  Neither  are  the  pre- 
dictions that  a  new  locks  and  dam  26, 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  legislation, 
is  simply  stage  one  of  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  program  that  wiU  irrevocably  modify 
other  Upper  Mississippi  locks  to  accomo- 
date deep  draft  barges  that  require  a  12- 
f  oot  channel  for  navigation. 

S.  712  does  not  authorize  an  environ- 
mentally disastrous  12-foot  channel;  S. 
712  explicitly  forbids  it.  Under  our  pro- 
posal not  one  Federal  dollar  can  be  spent 
even  to  plan  or  design  a  12 -foot  channel 
unless  Congress  specifically  authorizes 
it. 

I  recognize  the  long-standing  and  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  many  conservation 
organizations  regarding  the  protection  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  I  share  the 
conclusion  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Stevenson,  that  this  session  the  Con- 
gress must  address  the  issue  of  Locks  and 
Dam  26  expeditiously  and  with  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  environment.  S.  712  is  the  ve- 
hicle and  I  request  the  conservation 
groups  to  carefully  analyze  the  protec- 
tions in  this  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  short  of  amending 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  of  preventing  the  12-foot 
channel.  S.  712  also  forbids  any  new  con- 
struction on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
until  the  Congress  itself  adopts  a  master 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  river  and  its  en- 
virons, and.  even  then  no  construction 
can  commence  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific act  of  Congress. 

I  believe  these  are  effective  restrictions 
which  give  the  environment  a  clear  par- 
ity with  the  economic  needs  of  those  who 
depend  upon  the  barge  traffic  that  flows 
up  and  dow^n  the  river. 

The  railroad  and  trucking  industries 
have  expressed  fears  that  a  new  lock  at 
Alton  will  work  a  severe  competitive 
hardship  on  them  since  they  depend  on 
trade  within  the  Upper  Mississippi  corri- 
dor. I  believe  this  one  project  will  not 
have  a  measurable  effect  on  the  railroad 
and  trucking  Industries  whose  economic 
health  is  as  essential  to  Minnesota's 
economy  as  a  healthy  barge  industry. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Steveson's  bill 
represents  a  successful  effort  to  recognize 
our  region's  economic  and  environmental 
needs.  That  is  why  I  have  added  my  name 
to  it. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INVESTMENT     TAX     CREOrT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  insure  that 
the  Investment  tax  credit  is  made  avail- 


able in  all  the  circumstances  intended  by 
Congress.  The  measure  is  identical  to  one 
I  introduced  last  year  during  debate  on 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

I  have  no  great  brief  for  the  Investment 
tax  credit  but  believe  that  as  long  as  it  is 
law,  its  benefits  should  be  made  available 
equitably  and  to  all  the  beneficiaries  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

A  transaction  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  in  Illinois  where  the  credit  is 
not  available  despite  the  fact  that  the 
transaction  meets  all  the  substantive 
tests  for  investment  tax  credit  treatment. 
This  case  involves  the  Chicago  South 
Suburban  Mass  Transit  District  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  In  1969,  Illinois 
Central  and  Chicago  South  Suburban  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  calling  for 
South  Suburban  to  purchase  130  com- 
muter rail  cars  and  deliver  them  to  Illi- 
nois Central  in  return  for  an  approxi- 
mate $13  million  cash  payment.  The  $13 
million  was  to  be  used  by  the  South 
Suburban  Transit  District  to  pay  its  one- 
third  share  of  the  total  purchase  price, 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  paid 
for  with  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Act. 

The  transaction  was  completed  during 
the  period  1971  to  1973.  When  Chicago 
South  Suburban  took  delivery  of  the  cars 
from  the  manufacturer,  Illinois  Central 
made  its  $13  million  payment  to  South 
Suburban,  and  South  Suburban  turned 
the  cars  over  to  Illinois  Central.  Since 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  barred  Illi- 
nois Central  from  taking  title  to  the  cars, 
they  were  transferred  to  Illinois  Central 
under  a  lease,  despite  the  fact  that  III- 
nols  Central  funds,  not  South  Suburban 
funds,  were  used  to  pay  the  one-third 
local  share  of  the  total  purchase  price. 
Because  Illinois  Central  is  technically  a 
lessee  rather  than  a  purchaser,  it  is  not 
eligible  for  an  investment  tax  credit  for 
its  $13  million  investment,  and  because 
Chicago  South  Suburban  is  a  nontaxa- 
ble governmental  entity,  there  is  no  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  it  to  take  or 
pass  through  to  Illinois  Central. 

The  result  is,  I  believe,  unintended 
and  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
law.  Illinois  Central  stands  in  the  same 
shoes  as  a  purchaser  of  new  equipment 
and  clearly  should  be  treated  as  such  for 
purposes  of  the  investment  tax  credit.  Its 
outlay  of  millions  of  dollars  for  new 
equipment  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
behavior  which  the  investment  tax 
credit  seeks  to  encourage  in  order  to 
stimulate  economic  activity.  In  addition, 
the  purchase  of  modernized  railroad 
commuter  equipment  directly  advances 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act's  goal  of 
Improving  mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be  retro- 
active to  August  1,  1971,  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  it  covers  this  particular  trans- 
action. I  do  not  know  of  other  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  apply,  though 
there  may  be  some.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue loss  is  $900,000. 

Mr.  President,  after  bringing  up  this 
measure  last  year  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  withdrew  it  at  the 
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request  of  Senator  Long,  who  indicated 
that  the  Finance  Committee  would  like 
to  study  it  further.  I  hope  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  take  swift  action 
on  it  in  this  Congress  in  order  to  rectify 
an  inequitable  result  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Griffin)  : 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

CLEAN  AIR   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Subcom- 
mltte  chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Senator  Mtjskie,  began 
to  reconsider  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments debated  at  length  last  year  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  As  many 
Members  will  recall,  the  amendments 
were  denied  final  passage  in  the  last  days 
of  the  94th  Congress  due  to  the  Senate's 
failure  to  act  on  this  legislation  before 
Congress  adjourned  in  October. 

Last  year's  controversy  centered  on  the 
schedule  of  auto  emission  control  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  bill's  confer- 
ence report  for  model  year  1978  and  for 
the  years  following.  The  controversy  con- 
tinues, and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments  will  again 
be  jeopardized  by  prolonged  argument 
on  this  particular  issue. 

The  debate  over  auto  emissions  stand- 
ards is  a  complex  one.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  House  approved,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  schedule  of  auto  emission 
standards  introduced  by  Representatives 
John  D.  Dingell  of  Michigan  and  James 
T.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina — and 
supported  by  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train — by  a  vote  of  224  to  169.  However, 
far  stricter — as  well  as  technologically 
and  financially  impractical — sets  of 
standards  were  imposed  on  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  final  conference  report  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments.  To  the  great 
concern  of  everyone  in  our  economy  who 
depends  on  the  auto  industry — particu- 
larly the  auto  companies  who  operate 
on  a  tight  timetable  in  their  yearly  pro- 
duction cycles — no  acceptable  solution 
was  agreed  upon  before  Congress  ad- 
journed on  October  1. 

The  death  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments Conference  Report  of  1976  in  a 
Senate  filibuster  the  final  day  of  the 
94th  Congress  left  in  place  the  statutory 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  auto  emissions  stand- 
ards for  1978.  These  stringent  standards 
for  the  model  year  1978  cannot  be  met. 
The  EPA,  auto  makers,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  1976  bills,  and  the  conference 
report  all  endorse  carrying  the  1977  stat- 
utory levels  into  1978.  Foreign  and  do- 
mestic auto  companies  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  the  technology  is  simply  not 
yet  available  to  meet  the  standards  in 
the  original  legislation. 

The  extension  of  the  1977  standards. 


however,  died  with  the  rest  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments,  and  we  now  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  auto  companies 
are  being  asked  to  meet  1970  standards 
impossible  to  meet  in  time  for  produc- 
tion of  their  model  year  1978  cars.  Pro- 
duction of  the  1978  cars  must  b^in  this 
sumjner,  and  test  nms  on  these  vehicles 
are  being  conducted  now.  But  the  manu- 
facturers are  running  test  vehicles  at  the 
emission  levels  recommended  in  the  con- 
ference report,  without  any  assurance 
that  Congress  will  enact  these  standards 
in  place  of  the  original  1970  levels. 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  the  manufac- 
turers will  be  unable  to  start  production 
of  the  1978  models.  This  means  a  virtual 
shutdown  of  the  auto  industry,  and  with 
unemployment  running  at  7.9  percent 
nationally  and  at  9  percent  in  Michigan, 
such  a  shutdown  would  cause  imneces- 
sary  damage  to  the  industry. 

An  early  legislative  solution  must  be 
worked  out  to  permit  the  production  of 
the  1978  cars  and  also  of  cars  in  upcom- 
ing years.  To  alleviate  this  situation,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Mobile  Source 
Emission  Control  Amendments  of  1977. 1 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Michigan,  Senator  Griffin,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  an  Identi- 
cal bill  (H.R.  2380)  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Representatives 
Dingell  and  Broyhill. 

The  mobile  source  emission  control 
amendments  contains  the  emissions 
standards  recommended  by  Representa- 
tives Dingell  and  Broyhill  last  year.  It 
is  supported  by  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency — EPA — Administrator  Rus- 
sell Train  and  its  scientific  value  is  doc- 
imiented  in  the  attached  report  entitled, 
"Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Several 
Specified  Alternative  Automobile  Emis- 
sion Control  Schedules,"  dated  April  8, 
1976.  This  report  was  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  It 
clearly  shows  the  advantageous  fuel  and 
consumer  savings  of  the  mobile  source 
emissions  schedule.  In  addition,  it  shows 
that  there  are  no  appreciable  air  quality 
or  health  losses  under  our  bill  when  com- 
pared to  the  auto  exhaust  standards  in 
the  1976  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 
Also  attached  is  a  summary  of  this  re- 
port. 

Briefly,  the  mobile  sources  bill  phases 
in  stricter  air  pollution  control  standards 
at  a  rate  that  will  permit  manufacture 
of  fuel  efficient  automobiles,  provide 
better  job  security  for  auto  and  related 
Industry  workers,  and  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion; 1977  standards  are  maintained 
through  1979,  tightened  in  1980,  and  re- 
duced to  their  lowest  levels  in  1982.  This 
extension  and  phase -in  of  standards  is 
critical  to  the  U.S.  economy,  to  the  auto 
Industry,  and  most  notably  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  employed  in  auto- 
related  businesses.  Part  of  my  goal  is  to 
halt  job  dislocation  In  the  auto  Industry 
and  still  improve  the  ambient  air  quality 
in  the  country.  I  believe  that  this  emis- 


sions schedule  will  have  a  far  more  ac- 
ceptable impact  than  that  recommended 
by  last  year's  conference  report. 

In  addition,  this  bill  is  proven  to  be  the 
most  balanced  in  terms  of  continued 
clean  air  improvements,,  auto  fuel  effi- 
ciency, lower  consumer  costs,  job  pro- 
duction and  protection,  auto  model  avail- 
ability, and  would  not  lock  out  other 
potential  engine  emission  control  tech- 
nology in  research  for  today's  cars  or 
future  models.  Excellent  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  auto  pollution 
standards  at  present  levels — 1977  levels — 
and  we  continue  to  make  progress  as 
older,  high-polluting  vehicles  are  re- 
placed. 

Present  standards,  for  example,  repre- 
sent approximately  an  83-percent  reduc- 
tion in  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions  and  a  38-percent  reduc- 
tion in  nitrous  oxides  emissions  relative 
to  imcon trolled  autos.  Continued  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  high-polluting  cars  with 
low-emission  new  cars  will  reduce  mobile 
source  related  air  pollution  well  into  the 
1980's  regardless  of  whether  more  strin- 
gent standards  are  adopted.  The  added 
air  quality  benefits  obtained  from  moving 
to  tougher  standards  are  minute  in  com- 
parison to  the  fuel  and  dollar  cost  that 
would  be  required.  One  recent  study, 
dated  March  22, 1976,  performed  by  Prof. 
S.  Fred  Singer,  department  of  environ- 
mental sciences.  University  of  Virginia, 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
concludes  that  the  benefits  and  cost  of 
achieving  1975  standards  are  about  equal 
and  the  cost  will  exceed  benefits — by  as 
much  as  $13  billion — as  tighter  stand- 
ards are  adopted. 

With  respect  to  cost — in  1979,  the  con- 
ference committee  standards  would  cost 
$255  more  per  car  and  would  result  in  a 
6-percent  fuel  economy  penalty  compared 
to  the  1977  standards;  this  is  equal  to  27 
million  barrels  of  oil  in  the  first  year.  In 
1981,  the  recommended  standards  would 
cost  $350  million  more  than  the  Dingell 
standards,  and  would  result  In  an  8-per- 
cent fuel  economy  penalty  over  the  Din- 
gell standards,  equal  to  36  million  barrels 
of  oil  in  the  first  year.  As  well  as  ruUng 
out  the  most  promising  engine  alterna- 
tives now  being  developed — including  the 
stratified  charge,  the  diesel  and  the  tur- 
bine— the  Increased  prices,  reduced 
model  offerings,  reduced  fuel  economy, 
and  poorer  driveablllty  of  cars  meeting 
the  conference  report's  standards  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  1  million  car  sales  per 
year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of 
90,000  jobs  in  the  auto  industry  and  140.- 
000  more  jobs  in  supporting  industries. 
That  is  a  total  of  230,000  jobs  lost. 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
standards  for  the  years  beyond  1980  are 
of  equally  vital  concern  to  auto  manu- 
facturers. The  car  builders  must  meet 
exhaust  emission  test,  but  also  must  com- 
ply with  the  new  mandatory  fuel  econ- 
omy mileage  standards  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  for  the 
model  years  1978  through  1985.  It  takes 
more  time  than  the  conference  report 
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permits  to  be  able  to  develop  these  sys- 
tems adequately. 

In  addition  to  the  auto  emissions 
standards  in  the  attached  summary  of 
the  mobile  source  emisiion  control 
amendments  of  ^1977,  the  bill  includes 
other  emissions  control  sections  affected 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Thesi  s  sections,  as 
outlined,  are  essentially  Identical  to  the 
House-passed  bill  and  thd  conference 
report  of  1976.  Errors  in  the  conference 
report  have  been  corrected  {  nd  language 
refined.  This  bill  meets  the  intent  of  the 
law  and  resolves  other  em  ssions  issues 
as  Congress  intended  in  the  amendments 
last  year  before  the  conference  report 
died  in  the  Senate  filibuster 

Only  the  automobile  high  altitude 
emission  control  section  has  undergone 
any  major  revision  from  the  conference 
report  by  the  additional  requ  irement  that 
EPA  hold  new  hearings  and  initiate  new 
rulemaking  proceedings  rega  rding  stand- 
ards to  be  met  by  auto  in  operating  in 
high  altitude  areas. 

None  of  the  controversis  1  stationary 
source  emission  control  pro^  isions  of  the 
conference  report  of  1976  ixe  included. 
Those  issues  can  be  handlec  in  separate 
legislation  so  that  urgent  congressional 
response  to  auto-related  rrobile  source 
controls  will  not  be  delayed  The  mobile 
source  emission  control  am(ndments  we 
have  introduced  properly  ind  expedi- 
tiously respond  to  the  need  for  changes 
In  the  law. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
emphasizing  the  severe  ecor  omic  conse- 
quences we  will  have  to  bear  if  the  emis- 
sion standards  advocated  n  the  1976 
conference  report  are  adopt<  d  over  those 
advocated  by  Representatives  Dingell, 
Broyhill,  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train,  Senator  Griffin,  anil  myseK.  To 
date  we  have  not  been  total  y  successful 
in  dealing  with  the  turmoil  )f  the  coim- 
try — 7.9  percent  of  the  Nation's  work 
force  is  unemployed,  9  perce  it  of  Michi- 
gan's work  force  is  unemployed,  and 
fully  20  percent  of  Detroit's  '  vork  force  is 
unemployed. 

Further,  almost  10  percent  of  Michi- 
gan's work  force  is  employee  by  the  auto 
companies  and  this  is  equiUy  true  of 
other  auto  manufacturing  £  tates.  These 
are  the  people  for  whom  th  ;  conference 
report  will  cause  continued  economic 
problems. 

The  conference  commi  ;tee  report 
works  against  the  consumer  and  against 
energy  conservation.  In  conparison  to 
the  mobile  sources  bill,  it  ha ;  serious  im- 
plications for  the  U.S.  ecoiomy  which 
needs  all  the  economic  stiriulus  it  can 
get.  It  would  create  higher  pi  ices,  signifi- 
cantly waste  gasoline,  offer  n  o  real  added 
health  or  air  quality  benefit ;,  and  result 
in  higher  maintenance  costs  to  con- 
sumers. 

In  addition — and  this  is  es  secially  per- 
tinent this  winter — it  woulc  waste  such 
large  amounts  of  fuel  under  its  tighter 
standards  that  to  meet  our  lational  en- 
ergy needs  we  would  have  t )  experience 
more  damage  to  the  laivironment 
through  added  oil  drilling.  :onstructlon 
of  pipeline,  and  even  added  i  trip  mining. 


It  would  result  in  wastefulness  that 
would  lead  to  greater  demands  for  im- 
ported crude  oil  at  the  OPEC  cartel's 
higher  prices. 

Michigan  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
cannot  afford  this  unnecessary  waste  of 
energy.  This  winter's  weather  has  ren- 
dered a  state  of  emergency  in  Michigan 
and  has  caused  imtold  economic  damage 
and  financial  loss  throughout  the  State. 
Other  States  are  suffering  equally  disas- 
trous problems.  This  bill  will  help  avoid 
further  discomfort  and  expense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Mobile  Source  Emission  Control  Amend- 
ments of  1977  as  a  best  way  to  balance 
concerns  of  consumer  needs,  fuel  eflB- 
ciency,  emplojTnent,  and  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  materials  I  referred  to 
above  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTtON       SUMMART       OF      MOBILE 

SoTTHCE  Emission  Control  Amendments  of 
1977 

SECTION     1 SHORT    TITLE 


SECTION    2- 


-LICHT-DUTY    MOTOR    VEHICLE 
EMISSIONS 


This  Is  the  same  Dlngell-BroyhlU  provision 
which  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
House  on  September  15,  1976.  by  a  vote  of 
224-169.  It  provides  that  automobiles  manu- 
factured during  model  years  1978  and  1979 
meet  the  same  emissions  standards  applica- 
ble for  model  year  1977,  that  Is — 1.5  gpm  hy- 
drocarbons, 15.0  gpm  carbon  monoxide,  and 
2.0  gpm  oxides  of  nitrogen.  For  model  years 
1980  and  1981  the  standards  are  .9  gpm  HC, 
9  gpm  CO,  and  2.0  gpm  Nd.  For  1982,  and 
subsequent  model  years  the  standards  re- 
quire a  full  90  percent  reduction  in  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  from 
the  levels  emitted  In  model  year  1970.  How- 
ever, in  regard  to  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  EPA 
Administrator  is  required  to  set  a  standard 
for  the  1982  and  1983  model  years  (and,  at 
his  discretion,  later  model  years)  at  a  level 
which  he  determines  to  be  technologically 
practicable  taking  Into  account  the  cost  of 
compliance,  the  need  for  such  standards  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  Impact  of  such 
standards  on  fuel  consumption. 

Thus,  applicable  Federal  standards  under 
this  provision  would  be  as  follows: 


HC(gpm) 

C0((pm)    NOi(gpm) 

1978-79 

1980-81 

1.5 
9 

15                 2.0 
9                 2.0 

1982  and  thereafter 

41 

3.4               0) 

•Adm.  set  by  EPA. 

SECTION  3 — TAMPERING 

This  section  broadens  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  against  knowing 
removal  or  tampering  with  emission  controls 
to  cover  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  repairing,  servicing,  selling,  leasing,  or 
trading  motor  vehicles  or  engines  or  who  op- 
erates a  fleet  of  motor  vehicles,  and  specifies 
the  penalties  for  violations.  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  prohibition  does  not  re- 
quire use  of  manufacturer  parts  for  main- 
tenance or  repair. 

SECTION  4 — TESTING  BY  SMALL  MANTTFACTUBERS 

This  section  which  originated  In  the  House 
and  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Clean  Air  Conference  during  the  94th  Con- 


gress, limits  certification  testing  for  vehicle 
manufacturers  with  projected  annual  sales 
of  300  or  less  to  5,000  miles  or  160  hours. 

SECTION    5 — HIGH    ALTITTTDE    PERFORMANCE    AD- 
JUSTMENTS 

This  section,  which  includes  the  same  pro- 
vision approved  by  the  House  and  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  exempts  the  adjust- 
ments of  emission  control  systems  of  high 
altitude  vehicles  from  the  antl-tamperlng 
provision  of  existing  law.  If  the  adjustment 
does  not  adversely  affect  emission  perform- 
ance. The  manufacturer  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  adjustment  in- 
structions. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  a  new  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  implementing 
the  Act's  mobile  source  emission  require- 
ments for  model  year  1978  and  thereafter 
with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles  Intended 
for  principal  use  In  high  altitude  areas.  EPA 
is  directed  to  consider  the  economic  impact 
of  any  such  regulation  upon  consumers, 
franchlsed  dealers  and  the  manufacturers, 
the  state  of  the  art  of  emission  control  tech- 
nology, and  the  probable  impact  of  such  reg- 
ulation on  air  quality  in  the  affected  areas. 

SECTION     6 WARRANTIES    AND     MOTER    VEHICLE 

PARTS     CERTIFICATION 

This  section  provides  that  the  performance 
warranty  under  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
shall  not  be  invalidated  on  the  basis  of  the 
use  of  parts  that  have  been  certified  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  EPA  shall 
promulgate  within  two  years. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  per- 
formance warranty  mandated  by  law  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  18  months  or  18,000  miles, 
which  ever  first  occurs.  It  also  requires  noti- 
fication in  the  manufacturer's  maintenance 
instructions  that  maintenance  or  repair  may 
be  performed  using  certified  parts. 

SECTION    7 — PARTS    STANDARDS:    PREEMPTION   OP 
STATE     LAW 

When  the  parts  certification  program  pro- 
vided for  In  Section  6  is  finally  implemented, 
the  States,  except  California,  are  preempted 
from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  requirement 
applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of  the  part. 

SECTION  8 — SULPHUR  EMISSIONS  STUDY 

This  section  originated  In  Senate  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  The  Administra- 
tor Is  required  to  conduct  a  study  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  compounds  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  Health  and  welfare  ef- 
fects of  such  emissions  are  to  be  reviewed 
and  alternative  control  strategies  are  to  be 
analyzed.  This  study  will  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1978. 

SECTION  9 DEFINITION  OF  EMISSION  CONTROL 

DEVICE  OR  SYSTEM 

This  section  defines,  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  207,  the  term  "emission  control  de- 
vice or  system"  to  mean  catalytic  converters, 
thermal  reactors,  or  other  components  in- 
stalled on  or  In  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  auto  emissions. 

SECTION  10 RAILROAD  LOCOMOTIVE  EMISSION 

STANDARDS 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  passed  a  similar 
locomotive  emission  provision  during  the 
94th  Congress.  This  section  is  essentially 
the  same  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Clean  Air  conferees.  It 
amends  existing  law  by  adding  a  new  pro- 
vision which  provides  that  the  Administrator 
must  promptly  begin  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  air  quality  impacts  of  emissions  from 
railroad  locomotives,  and  of  the  technological 
feasibility  of  controlling  such  emissions.  The 
Administrator  must  publish  this  study  and 
propose   emission   standards    reflecting    the 
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degree  of  emission  reduction  achievable 
through  the  application  of  the  best  available 
technology  taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
compliance. 

Within  90  days  of  proposal  and  after  pub- 
lic hearings,  the  regulations  must  be  promul- 
gated, to  become  effective  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  the  requisite  technology  Is 
available  for  application,  taking  Into  account 
the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

After  such  regulations  become  effective,  the 
Federal  emission  standards  are  preemptive. 

SSErriON  11 ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

This  section  establishes  comprehensive 
procedures  for  Informal  rulemaking  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  would  apply  in 
lieu  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
section  (a)  specifies  the  rules  and  actions 
to  which  such  procedures  will  apply;  (b)  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  rulemaking 
docket  for  each  of  these  rules  or  actions;  (c) 
describes  the  material  and  data  that  are  re- 
quired for  Inclusion  in  the  record  and  man- 
dates that  the  Administrator  must  base  any 
rule  or  other  action  solely  on  the  Informa- 
tion and  data  contained  in  the  record;  (d) 
establishes  the  procedures  for  participation 
in  the  rulemaking  process.  Including  cross- 
examination  on  material  issues  of  disputed 
fact:  (e)  provides  the  standards  of  Judicial 
review,  including  the  "substantial  evidence" 
test;  (f)  modifies  certain  deadlines  for 
promulgation  of  rules;  and  (g)  extends  to 
60  days  the  period  of  petitioning  for  Judicial 
review  of  any  such  rule. 

SECTION  12 AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  annual  appropriations 
of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  1979,  and 
1980. 

Analysis  of  Some  Effects  of  Several  Speci- 
fied Alternative  Automobile  Emission 
Control  Schedules 

•nils  analysis  is  the  product  of  a  coordi- 
nated effort  among  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  compare  certain  -epeclfic  effects 
of  several  schedules  for  implementing  more 
stringent  automobile  emission  control  stand- 
ards. This  analysis  was  prepared  in  response 
to  a  request  Iro  the  Economic  Policy  Board, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  by  letter  of 
March  19,  1976,  from  Congressman  John  D. 
Dingell. 

The  specific  emission  control  schedules  are 
set  forth  In  detail  In  Appendix  A.  For  con- 
venient reference,  the  schedules  are  identi- 
fied in  this  analysis  as  follows : 

Schedule  and  brief  description  of  schedule 
DT:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep.  John  D. 
DingeU,  and  earlier  suggested  by  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Train. 
A-C:  A  combination  of  two  similar  sched- 


ules considered  by  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

B:  Schedule  contained  In  the  current  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  BUI,  S.  3219. 

D:  Schedule  ad(q)ted  by  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (Brod- 
head  Amendment)  H.R.  10498. 

E:  Extension  of  present  Federal  standards 
indefinitely  for  analj  tlcal  purposes. 
analytical  assumptions 
Any  analysis  of  this  type  must  make  a 
number  of  assumptions.  Two  assumptions 
were  necessary  to  permit  the  comparison  of 
th©  effects  on  fuel  economy  of  the  various 
emission  control  schedules.  These  assump- 
tions deal  with  anticipated  changes  In  aver- 
age vehicle  weight  and  with  the  mix  of 
vehicle  size-classes  sold,  each  of  which  fac- 
tors has  a  significant  effect  on  fuel  economy.  • 

1.  It  has  been  assumed  that  major  vehicle 
weight  reduction  programs  will  occur  regard- 
less of  which  emission  control  schedule  Is  Im- 
posed. The  projection  of  vehicle  weight 
trends  through  model  year  1985  used  In  this 
analysis  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  B.  It  Is 
based  on  the  announced  plans  of  manufac- 
turers to  Introduce  lighter  weight  cars 
through  the  end  of  the  1970's  and  an  assess- 
ment of  engineering  design  practicality  for 
the  later  years.  It  Is  not  a  Judgment  or  pre- 
diction that  manufacturers  will  in  fact  pro- 
duce cars  In  accordance  with  the  projection 
of  average  weight. 

2.  Average  fuel  economy  of  the  new  fleet 
depends  not  only  on  the  weight  of  indi- 
vidual cars  offered  for  sale,  but  also  on  the 
mix  In  which  such  models  are  sold.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  analysis  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  model  mix  listed  below  (which  ap- 
proximates the  anticipated  1976  model  year 
sales),  will  continue  through  1985,  i.e.:  40 
percent  full-size  cars  (  6  passenger  capacity) ; 
30  percent  medium-size  cars  (5  passenger 
capacity) ;  30  percent  sniall-slze  cars  (4  pas- 
senger capacity). 

Cars  in  each  size  class  In  1985  would  be 
lighter  in  weight  than  cars  In  the  same  class 
in  1976  and  would  accommodate  its  desig- 
nated number  of  passengers  in  reasonable 
comfort.  The  actual  sales  mix  in  future  years 
will  be  determined  by  consumer  desires, 
manufacturer's  decisions,  and  actions  by  the 
Federal  government.  Nevertheless,  this  as- 
sumption about  the  sales  mix  of  cars  is 
reasonable  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis. 

In  addition,  one  must  recognize  that  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty  In  making  pre- 
dictions of  the  impact  of  technology  that  Is 
not  currently  In  use.  Thus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Schedule  E,  estimates  for  all  emis- 
sion control  schedules  are  given  in  terms  of 
a  lower  and  an  upper  range,  by  reference 
to  the  fuel  economy  effects. 

For  schedule  E,  which  would  extend  In- 
definitely the  currently  applicable  emission 
standards,  the  assumptions  used  are  spelled 


•  "Fuel  economy"  throughout  this  analysis 
refers  to  fuel  economy  based  on  th©  EPA  com- 
posite clty-hlghway  driving  schedule. 


out  In  Appendix  C.  The  low  range  estimates 
assume  use  of  technology  that  Is  already  in 
production.  Is  being  certified  for  use  in  1977 
cars,  or  has  otherwise  been  extensively  tested 
and  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  by  the  auto 
industry.  It  tends  to  undervalue  the  tech- 
nological Improvements  that  may  be  made 
and  used  in  the  later  years.  The  high  range 
estimates  assume  that  each  manufacturer 
will  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  all  promis- 
ing technology  that  Is  potentially  available 
even  though  such  technology  requires  fur- 
ther development,  comprehensive  testing, 
and  reduction  to  commercial  production 
practlc©  before  It  can  be  fully  Judged  to  be 
available,  and  thus  it  presents  benefits  that 
may  not  actually  be  achieved  in  the  years 
under  consideration.  Appendix  D  gives  » 
detailed  discussion  of  emission  control  tech- 
nologies assumed  to  be  used  for  each  range 
of  estimates. 

Finally,  in  each  case  in  which  a  schedule 
provides  for  administrative  discretion  In 
establishing  the  NO.  standard  that  must  b© 
met,  this  analysis  has  assumed  that  the  least 
stringent  permissible  NOi  standard  would  be 
established. 

section  1 .  FUEL  ECONOMY  IMPACTS  OF  THE  SEV- 
ERAL schedules  for  EMISSION   CONTROL 

Estimated  fuel  economy  impacts  are  pre- 
sented In  terms  of  miles  per  gallon  for  the 
new  car  fieet  for  each  model  year  (Table  la) 
and  of  percentage  differences  of  fuel  economy 
for  each  schedule  relatfve  to  Schedule  DT 
(Table  lb),  rounded  to  the  nearest  full  per- 
cent. New  car  fieet  average  fuel  economy  was 
14  mpg  In  1974  and  15.8  mpg  in  1975. 

Table  Ic  presents  the  lifetime  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  new  car  fleet  by  model  year 
for  the  DT  schedule.  It  also  presents  the 
differences  In  lifetime  fuel  consumption  in 
each  model  year  for  each  schedule  with  the 
DT  schedule  as  reference.  Plus  numbers 
represent  consumption  greater  than  Sched- 
ule DT  and  minus  numbers  represent  sav- 
ings in  fuel.  The  analysis  has  assumed  that 
th©  average  car  Is  driven  100,000  miles  and 
that  the  annual  new  cslt  fleet  Is  10  million 
cars.  By  comparison,  the  nation's  automobile 
fleet  today  consumes  approximately  75  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  annually,  or  about  6 
million. barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Aa  a  perspective 
on  th©  magnitude  of  these  amounts,  note 
that  about  2  million  barrels  per  day  are  ex- 
pected to  Slow  through  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
when  in  full  operation. 

These  tables  reflect  only  the  use  of  gaso- 
line engine  powered  vehicles.  The  use  of 
diesel  engines  in  place  of  a  small  fraction 
(10  percent  to  20  percent  by  1S85)  of  gaso- 
line engines  would  result  in  a  smaU  but  sig- 
nlflcant  improvement  In  fuel  economy  and 
a  resulting  reduction  In  fuel  consumption  of 
4  percent  to  7  percent  by  1985  over  the  im- 
provements predicted  for  gasoline  engines 
alone.  Th©  corresponding  reduction  in  life- 
time new  car  fleet  fuel  consumption  for  the 
1985  model  year  cars  ranges  between  1.5  and 
2.4  billion  gallons.  Table  D-3  of  Appendix  D 
shows  th©  Impact  of  diesel  vehicle  on  new 
car  fleet  average  fuel  economy. 


TABLE  la.-ESTIMATED  FUEL  ECONOMY  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET  IN  MILES  PER  GALLON  BY    TABLE  Ib.-PERCENTAGE  FUEL  ECONOMY  DIFFERENCE  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET,  BY  MODEL 
MODEL  YEAR,   FOR  EACH  SCHEDULE  OF  EMISSION  CONTROL  YEAR   COMPARING  EACH  SCHEDULE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT 
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TABLE  Ic.-LIFSTIME  NEW  CAR  FLEET 


Fl^l  CONSUMPTION-TOTAL  FOR  SCHEDULE  DT  AND  DIFFERENCES  FOR  OTHER  SCHEDULES  RELATIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT  FOR  LOW  RANGE  AND  HIGH 

RANGE,  BY  MODEL  YEAR 
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SECTION    2.    HEALTH 

Tables  2a  and  2b  present 
effects    of   the    emission 
while  Tables  2c,  2d,  and  2e 

health  effect  indicators 

CO,  and  NOx,  respectively,  for 
This  analysis  draws  upon  the 
hensive  report  on  air  quality 
sequences  of  changing  auto... 
standards    prepared    by    EPA 
Quality,  Noise,  and  Health  Pane 
Force  on  Motor  Vehicle  Goals 

A  high  degree  of  stringency 
source  control  for  automotive  r« 
ants  was  assumed  in  the  analyj 
Imposition  of  programs  such 
and  maintenance  to  ensure  mlnju 
ation  of  emission  control  over 

the  car.  Less  optimistic  

have  produced  less  air  quality 
and  a  higher  level  of  health 
erver,  since  the  same  set  of  as_ 
been  applied  to  all  schedules, 
ranking  of  the  emission  control 
terms  of  air  quality  and  health  - 
probably  not  be  affected. 

There  are  two  points  that  sh 
clearly   in   mind   In  considerin 
presented  here.  First,  it  should 
the  health  effects  indicators  i 
partial  listing  of  the  effects  . 
pollution    levels    and    are    not 
represent  a  statement  of  gross 
pollution  control.  Their  primary 
Is  In  the  context  of  relative  di 
tween  emission  control  schedul 
Second,  there  is  a  high  deg. 
tainty  In  making  both  air  qualit  r 
Impact  projections.  The  data  bt 
and  in  some  cases  still  subject 
debate,  and  the   methodologies 
to  additional   development.  As 
estimates   below  may   well   be 
too  low,  and  they  may  vary  reliJt 
other. 

Table  2a  presents  projections 
centage  reduction  in  ambient 
of  mobile  source  related  air 
1990  in  comparison  with  base 
early    1970's    for    the    DT 
echedule.    It    also    presents    the 
point  differences  for  the  other 

tive  to  the  DT  schedule.  Plus 

oate  Improvements  In  air  quality 
tlve  numbers  Indicate  relativeli 
quality.  For  all  schedtiles,  there  _ 
ment  in  the  oxidant  and  carbo^i 
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Low  range  projections 
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exceed  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  each  pollutant  in  1990 
for  each  emission  control  schedxile. 

Table  2c  gives  the  projected  numbers  of 
aggravation  of  heart  and  lung  disease  in  el- 
derly patients,  incidents  of  eye  irritation, 
and  excess  headaches  in  1980,  in  1990,  and 
for  the  total  period  from  1980  through  1990 
due  to  oxidants  which  is  controlled  through 
reductions  in  hydrocarlwn  emissions.  The  ef- 
fects in  1980  are  predominantly  due  to  the 
cars  in  use  in  1980  which,  for  the  most  part, 
reflect  less  stringent  hydrocarbon  emission 
standards  than  the  standards  In  the  sched- 
ules considered  in  this  analysis.  The  1990 
numbers  are  associated  with  the  cars  that 
are  produced  to  meet  the  specific  emission 
control  schedule.  There  are  other  health  ef- 
fects Ol  oxidants  than  those  listed. 

Table  2d  presents  some  health  effects  in- 
dicators of  ambient  carbon  monoxide;  spe- 
cifically, excess  cardiac  deaths  and  excess 
person  hours  of  disability.  As  w;ith  oxidants, 
the  health  effects  in  1980  are  due  to  the  older 
cars  still  on  the  road  in  that  year.  The  1990 
health  indicators  reflect  the  cars  that  meet 
the  standards  in  the  emission  control  sched- 
ules. 

Table  2e  gives  health  ettect  indicators  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  in  1980,  1990. 
and  cumulated  for  the  period  from  1980 
through  1990.  The  health  effect  indicators 
are  lower  respiratory  disease  (chest  colds, 
bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonia)  In  children 
and  dajs  of  restricted  activity  due  to  lower 
respiratory  disease  in  children.  Even  though 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles decline  relative  to  the  peak  year, 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources  are 
projected  to  Increase  even  more  rapidly  so 
that  the  health  effect  indicators  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  from  1980  to  1990  for  all 
emission  control  schedules  considered  in  this 
analysis. 

TABLE  2a.— PtKCENTAGE  REDUCTION  IN  POLLUTANT 
CONCENTRATIONS  IN  1990  FROM  BASE  YEAR  FOR 
SCHEDULE  E  AND  PERCENTAGE  POINT  DIFFERENCES 
FOR  OTHER  SCHEDULES  REUTIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT 
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TABLE  2B.-NUMBER  OF  AIR  QUALITY  C»NTROL  REGIONS 
EXCEEDING  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARD  IN  1990 
FOR  EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Emission  control  schedule 


Pollutant 


OT 


c 

B 

P 

E 

31' 

30 

31 

3? 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

8 

8 

8 

9 

.: 

« 

HC  (Oxidant) 31 

CO. 0 

NO. 8 


TABLE  2C.-SELECTE0  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
HYDROCARBON  EMISSION  (OXIDANT  EFFECTS)  IN  1980 
IN  1990,  AND  CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR 
EACH  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Projected  health  consequences 


Time  period  and 
emission  control 
schedule 


Aggravation  of 

heart  and  lung 

disease  in 

elderly 

patients 


Eye 

irritation 

tthousands)  (thousands) 


Headache 
(thousands) 


Base  year..: 

1980: 

DT 

AC . 

B.. 

D. 

E 

1990- 

DT 

AC 

B 

D : 

E :.. 

Cumulative  1980-90: 

DT 

AC 

B 

D.. 

E 


43 

35 
34 
33 
36 
36 

9 
9 
9 
9 
13 

177 
176 
175 
177 
210 


2,160 


3,201) 


1,750 

2,650 

1, 725 

2,630 

1,700 

2.600 

1,775 

2,680 

1,800 

2,700 

525 

1,000 

510 

.  1,000 

500 

1,000 

510 

l.OOO 

690 

1,200 

9, 700 

•  15,  000 

9,700 

15,100 

9,400 

'  14, 800 

9,700 

15,000 

10,900 

17, 100 

TABLE  2d.— SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  IN  1980,  1990,  AND 
CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR  EACH  EMIS- 
SION CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Projected  health  consequences 


Time  period  and  emission 
control  schedule 


Excess  cardiac 
deaths  (units) 


Excess  person 
hours  of 
disability 


Base  year. 
1980: 

DT.... 

A-C... 

B.„.. 

D 

E 


20.0 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
2.0 


330, 000 

32,000 
31,000 
20,000 
23,000 
33,000 
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TABLE  2d.— SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  IN  1980,  1990,  AND 
CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR  EACH  EMIS- 
SION CONTROL  SCHEDULE-Continued 


Projected  health  consequences 


Projected  health  consequences 


Time  period  and  emission 
control  schedule 


Excess  cardiac 
deaths  (units) 


Excess  person 

hours  of 

disability 


Time  period  and 
schedule 


Excess  attacks 

of  tawer 

respiratory 

disease  in 

children 

(thousands^ 


Excess  days  of 
restricted  activ- 
ity from  1ov»er 
respiratory 
disease  in 
children 
(thousands) 


1990: 

OT,  A-C,  B,  D,  E 

Cumulative  impact  between 
1980  and  1990: 

DT 

A-C 

B 

0 

E 


83,  000 
80,  000 
67,000 
83,000 
110,000 


TABLE  2e.— SELECTED  HEALTH  EFFECT  INDICATORS  FOR 
OXIDE  OF  NITROGEN  EMISSIONS  IN  1980,  IN  1990,  AND 
CUMULATIVE  FROM  1980  THROUGH  1990  FOR  EACH 
EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


8 

D 

E 

1990: 

OT 

A-C 

B 

0 

E 

Total  impact  between  1980 
and  1990: 

DT... 

AC. 

B.    .: 

D... 


.740 
740 
760 

no 

730 
770 

750 

1.450 


8.100 
7.350 
7.550 
7,450 
11,100 


2,000 
2,000 
2,100 

2.300 
2,000 
2,100 
2,000 
3,900 


21  000 
19, 800 
20,  400 
20.100 
30,000 


Projected  health  consequences 

Excess  days  of 

Excess  atlacVs 

restricted  activ- 

of lower 

ity  from  lower 

respiratory 

respiratory 

disease  in 

disease  in 

Time  period  and 

children 

children 

schedule 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

Base  year 

7C0 

1,900 

1980:. 

DT. 

740 

2,000 

\^ 

740 

2,000 

SECTION     3.     CON.su  MER    COST    IMPACTS 

The  estimate  for  Impact  In  terms  of  con- 
sumer costs  Is  presented  In  terms  of  differ- 
ences (in  1975  dollars)  between  each  emis- 
sion control  schedule  and  schedule  DT,  for 
the  low  range  and  high  range  estimates.  The 
cost  differences  are  presented  as  undLs- 
couiited  lifetime  cost  per  vehicle,  which  con- 


sists for  the  sum  of  additional  new  car  cost 
(sticker  price),  lifetime  maintenance  cost, 
and  lifetime  fuel  costs  at  60  cents  per  gallon 
for  gasoline,  assuming  the  average  car  is 
driven  100,000  niUes  during  its  life.  Table  3a 
presents  these  eetimates  for  the  low  range; 
Table  3b  presents  these  estimates  for  the 
high  range.  Negative  nxmibers  represent  cost 
savings.  Appendix  E  is  a  discussion  of  the 
assumptions  and  methodology  used  in  ob- 
taining these  results.  For  perspective,  these 
costs  should  be  compared  to  the  lifetime  cost 
of  an  average  1976  passenger  car  of  approxi- 
mately $16,700. 

Table  3c  presents  the  undiscounted  life- 
time costs  for  the  entire  new  car  fleet  in 
each  model  year,  parallel  to  Tables  3a  and 
3b,  assuming  10  million  cars  In  each  model 
year.  Note  that  the  numbers  in  Table  3c  are 
exactly  10,000,000  times  greater  than  the 
numbers  in  Tables  3a  and  3b.  It  is  useful  to 
note  that  the  aggregate  lifetime  cost  of  the 
1976  model  year  fleet,  at  10  million  cars, 
would  be  about  167  billion  dollars.  Undis- 
counted costs  tend  to  over  value  costs  In- 
cun-ed  in  later  years  relative  to  flrst  costs. 
Discounting  at  a  10  percent  rate  and  using 
the  typical  schedule  of  miles  driven  as  a 
function  of  age  of  car  would  change  the 
numbers  in  all  three  tables  to  some  extent 
but  probably  would  not  change  the  relative 
)-ankings  between  emission  control  schedules. 


COMPARISON  OF  INCREMENTAL  LIFETIME  COST  PER  VEKtCLt "  FOR  EACH  EMlSSIOfJ  CONTROL  SCHEDULE  RELATIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT 

EMMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 


Model 
year 


Table  3a  (low  range) 


Table  3b  (high  range) 


A-C 


B 


A  C 


B 


19761 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 

1980. 


J197 
183 
147 


(0 

(') 

0 

}328 
540 


(') 

V) 

n 

0 
J147 


(') 

-J103 
-55 
-49 

-217 


0 

0 

{83 

55 

63 


0 

0 

0 

J124 

266 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
-J20 
-20 
-20 
-55 


Table  3a  (low  range) 


Model    - 
year 

A  f 

B 

D 

E 

1981 

$118 

$504 

tll8 

-$210 

1982  . 

0 

369 

0 

-209 

1983 

335 

375 

335 

-283 

1984  . 

335 

388 

335 

-257 

1985  . 

462 

368 

447 

-252 

Table  3b  (high  range) 


A-C 


B 


$40  $236  $40  -$55 

0  217  0  -100 

70  190  70  -100 

70  190  70  -100 

357  190  277  -100 


'Base.  'Same  as  1976. 

TABLE  3c.-  COMPARISON  OF  INCREMENTAL  LIFETIME  COST  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET'  FOR  EACH  Ef^lSSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE  RELATIVE  TO  SCHEDULE  DT 

EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULE 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Model   - 
year 

A-C 

Low  ra 
B 

nge 

D 

High  range 

E 

Model   - 
year 

AC 

Low 

range 

E 

High  range 

E 

A-C 

B               D 

>- 

B 

D 

A-C 

B 

D 

E 

1976.. 

« 

(•) 
1.97 
1.83 
1.47 

V) 

3.28 

-5.40 

0 
0 
0 
0 

147 

0 

0 

.83 
.55 
.63 

0               0 
0                 0 
0                0 
1.24           0 
2.66            .63 

0 

-.20 

-.20 

.20 

-.55 

1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 

1.18 
0 

3.35 
3.35 
4.62 

5.04 
3.69 
3.75 
3.88 
3.68 

1.18 

0 

3.35 

3.3!; 

4.47 

-2.10 
-2.09 
-2.83 
-2.57 
-2.52 

.40 

0 

.70 
.70 

3.57 

2.36 
2.17 
1.90 
1.90 
l.SO 

.40 
0 

.70 

.70 

2.77 

-.55 

1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 

-1.03 
-.55 
-.49 

-2: 17 

-1.00 
-1.00 
-1.00 
-1.00 

>  All  costs  expressed  In  1975  dollars,  undiscounted. 
:  Base. 

Appendix  A 

Emission  Control  Schedules 
The    table   below    presents    the   emission 
standards  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  new 
cars  In  each  model  year  for  the  analysis  pro- 
Tided  in  this  report 


:  Same  as  1976. 

Schedule  and  brief  description  of  schedtde^ 
DT:  Amendment  offered  by  Hep.  John  D. 
Dlngell,  and  earlier  suggested  by  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator train 

A-C:  A. combination  of  two  similar  sched- 
ules considered  by  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 


B:  Schedule  contained  in  current  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  BUI,  S.  3219. 

D:  Schedule  adopted  by  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee  (Brod- 
head  Amendment )  H.R.  10498 

E:  Estenalon  of  present  Federal  standards 
Indefinitely  lor  analytical  purposes. 


Emission  control  schedule— HC/CO/NO'i,  grams  per  mile 


Model  year 


Da) 


A-C 


B 


1976 1.5/15/3.1  1.5/15/3.1  1.5/15/3.1 

1977 1.5/15/2  1.5/15/2  1.5/15/2 

1978 1.5/15/2  .9/9/2  1.5/15/2 

1979...... 1.5A5/2  .9/9/2  .4,/3.4/2 

1980 .9/9/2  .4/3.4/2  .4/3.4/1 


1.5/15/3.1  1.5/15/3.1 

1.5/15/2  1.5/15/3.1 

I.S/IS,^  1.5/15/3.1 

1.5/15/2  1.5/15,'3.1 

.4,14/2  1.5/15/3.1 


Emission  control  schedule— HC/CO/NO,,  grams  per  mile 


Model  year 


DO) 


A-C 


B 


1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


.9/9/2 
.4/3.4/2 
.4/3.4/2 
.4/3.4/2 
.4/3.4/2- 


.4/3.4/2 

.4/3.4/2 

.4/3.4/1.5 

.4/3.4/1.5 

.4/3. 4/.  4 


.4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4/2 

1.5/15/3.1 

.4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4/2 

1.5/15/3.1 

4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4A.5 

1.5/15/3.1 

4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4/1.5 

1.5/15,-3.1 

4/3.4/1 

.4/3.4/4 

1.5/15/3.1 

'  As  applicable,  for  purposes  this  analysis,  it  has  been  assumed  that  In  all  cases  the  least  stringent  NO,  standard  would  be  granted  by  waiver. 
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Appendix  B 

ASSUMFflONS    FOR    AVERAGE    V  EIGHT    OF    CaRS, 

BT   Model   Ye^  k 

fcr 


In  this  report  estimates 
Impacts  of  different  emission 
been  normalized  to  reflect 
ment  of  the  vehicle  weight  1 
control  schedule.  It  has  bee* 
vehicle  weight  would  success^Uy 
by  the  iuto  companies  as  a 
going  weight  reduction 
the  model   mix   of  cars  sold 
steady  at  40  percent  large-slz- 1 
3<i  percent  mld-slze    (5 
percent    small-size    (4 

The  average  new  car  test 
model    year    which    results 
sumptions  Is: 

N.B. — Test  weight  Is  curb 
pounds. 

Average  test  to< 
Model  year: 

1976 

ivn.. 

IVTB 

1979. — 

1980--    


fuel  economy 
standards  have 
consistent  treat- 
each  emission 
assumed  that 
be  reduced 
of  their  on- 
and  that 
would   remain 
(6  passenger), 
) ,   and   30 

). 
weight  In  each 
rom    these    as- 


pirt 
prog  -ams, 


pass  ;nger) 
passe  iger 


oeii  h 


weight  plus  300 
t 


TABLE  C.-PROJECT|DNS  OF  NEW  CAR  FLEET  FUEL  ECONOMY  BY  MODEL  YEAR  FOR  SCHEDULE  E  WITH  DIFFERENT  TECHNOLOGY  ASSUMPTIONS 

IMJIes  per  gallon] 


Projection 


lower  range 

Uppef  range 

Mid-range  (used  in  analysis). 


Appendix  D 

ON        UTU-IZATldN 


Assumptions 

NOLOCY    To   Meet    More   SiklN 
sioN      Standards     for     Lofv 
High-Range    Projections 


hid 

high 


curr  sntl 


It  was   noted  In   the   body 
that  different  assumptions 
for  the  low  range  and  the 
economy  projections  for  each 
ingly  more  stringent  emlssloi , 
each  model  year,  and  that  the  ;e 
differed  In  terms  of  the  degre ; 
vanced   technology   that 
quire   further   development 
Ized  and  the  impacts  of  that 
fuel  economy. 

Substantial    additional 
opment  will  be  needed  befor( 
nology    discussed    for    the 
be    suitable    and    available 
Therefore,  the  degree  of  u 
ciat«d    with    the    fuel 
for  the  high  range  is  large 
degree   of   uncertainty 
low  range  since  it  assumes  the 
ably  well  developed  and 
nology  and  makes  no  allowan<fc 
ments  in  fuel  economy  due  to 
trol   technology   which   Is 
early  stages  of  development. 

This  appendix  discusses 
about  the  emission  control 
displays  in  Figures  D-1   and 
erences  in  application  of 
for  each   of  the  two  ranges, 
is  a  discussion  of  the  impact 
ered  vehicles. 


hl;h 
f  .r 


associ  ited 


no'  f 


th  J 


theie 


TECHNOLOCr      FOR    THE    LCjW    RANGE 
PROJECTIONS 

The  low  range  fuel   econoHiy 
for  the   various  emission 
use   the   concept   of   Emlsslor 
pact  (ECI),  which  Is  defined 
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3.820 
3.700 
3.600 
3,  500 
3.410 


1981- 3,  310 

1982: 3,220 

1983 3,  130 

1984 3,040 

1985- - --. 2,950 

Appendix  C 
Basis  for  Estimate  or  New  Car  Fuel  Econ- 
omy FOR  Emission  Control  Schedule  E 
Emission  control  Schedule  E,  which  as- 
sumes an  indefinite  extention  of  the  present 
Federal  standards  of  1.5  g/ml  HC,  15  g/mi 
CO.  and  e.l  g  ml  Nd,  provides  the  most 
reliable  basis  for  projecting  fuel  economy 
improvements  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  available  test  data.  Even  with  Schedule  E, 
there  is  still  a  range  of  estimates  for  fuel 
economy  In  the  future  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  actual  choices  manufac- 
turers will  make  as  to  the  technology  to  be 
used  In  their  production  cars. 

The  technical  staff  developed  upper  range 
and  lower  range  fuel  economy  projections 
for  Schedule  E.  The  average,  or  mid-range, 
projection  was  then  used  as  a  reference  case 
to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  other  emission 


control  schedules.  Table  C  gives  the  three  fuel 
economy  projections.  Each  projection  in- 
cludes the  assumptions  about  weight  changes 
and  model  mix  described  above.  The  lower 
range  estimate  as.su  mes  that  engines  will  be 
Improved  by  1985  to  the  point  where  all  are 
as  good  as  the  best  engines  produced  in  model 
year  1975  and  that  upgraded  transmissions 
featuring  a  lock-up  clutch  on  the  torque 
converter  will  be  Introduced  in  the  early 
1980s  and  used  throughout  the  new  car  fleet 
by  1985.  It  also  assumes  some  reduction  in 
engine  size  to  increase  average  efficiency  with 
a  corresponding  increa'^e  in  the  time  required 
to  accelerate  from  0  to  60  mph;  (that  is,  15 
seconds  as  a  representative  figure  for  the 
whole  new  car  fleet)  and  the  pliased-ln  us© 
of  oxidation  catalysts  with  70  percent  con- 
version efficiency  at  50.000  miles. 

The  upper  range  estimate  a.s.sumes  that 
the  engines  are  Improved  to  the  "best  1975" 
level  by  1978,  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  average  efficiency  of  engines,  a  greater 
lncrea.se  in  the  0  to  60  mph  acceleration  time 
by  1985  than  that  used  in  the  low  rang© 
projections,  and  the  u.se  of  electronic  engine 
controls. 


Model  year- 


1976 


1977 


17.6 
17.6 
17.6 


18.  S 
19.4 

19.0 


1973 


19.4 
22.  S 
21.1 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


20.3 

24.1 
22.2 


21.0 
25.2 
23.1 


22.1 

26)9 
24.5 


23.1 
29.7 
25.9 


24.4 

30 
27.2 


25.7 

32 

28.8 


27.0 
32.  S 
29.7 


OF      Tfch- 

CENT     EMIS- 

(■-Range      and 


of   the   report 

been  made 

range  fuel 

3f  the  increas- 

schedules,  in 

assumptions 

to  which  ad- 

y   may   re- 

■vjould    be   utll- 

technology  on 


sue  cessf ul 


devel- 

all  the  tech- 
range    win 
production, 
ndertalnty   asso- 
econor  ly    projections 
"There  is  also  a 
with    the 
use  of  reason - 
demcjnstrated  tech- 
for  improve- 
emission  con- 
only   in   the 


assumptions 

technology  and 

D-2   the   dlff- 

technologies 
Finally,  there 
of  diesel  pow- 


centage  difference  between  the  fuel  economy 
at  one  emission  standard  and  the  fuel 
emisi.son  standard  and  the  fuel  economy  at 
1.5  HC.  15  CO.  3.1NO,  (emi.ssion  control 
schedule  E)  .*  Negative  values  for  ECI  Indi- 
cate a  relative  loss  In  fuel  economy.  Table 
D-1  displays  the  ECI  values  for  each  emis- 
sion standard  under  consideration  as  a 
function  of  model  year  for  cars  in  the  4000 
lb.  inertia  weight  class.  (An  x  In  Table  D-1 
for  an  emission  standard  and  a  model  year 
indicates  that  no  such  ECI  value  was 
needed  for  any  of  the  emission  control 
schedules  In  this  analysis.)  The  procedure 
used  to  develop  the  entries  for  Table  D-1 
is   dilscussed. 

The  next  step  in  the  generation  of  the  low 
range  projections  is  to  generalize  the  ECI 
values  in  Table  D-1  for  the  4000  inertia 
weight  car  to  the  total  new  car  fleet.  This  . 
generalization  Is  done  by  multiplying  the 
ECI  value  for  any  model  year  by  the  ratio  of 
average  test  weight  for  that  model  year 
(from  Appendix  B)  to  4000  lb.  This  process 
reflects  the  effect  of  weight  upon  ECI.  The 
table  of  ECI  values  that  results  Is  then 
matched  against  the  emission  control  sched- 
ules (Appendix  A)  to  produce  Table  D-2, 
which  presents  the  Emission  Control  Impact 
value  for  the  entire  new  car  fleet  In  any 
model  year  for  each  emission  control  sched- 
ule other  than  schedule  E,  which  Is  the  ref- 
erence sc!\edule.  Table  D-2  is  used  with  the 
mid-range  fuel  economy  projection  for  emis- 
sion control  schedule  E  from  Appendix  C  to 
calculate  for  each  model  year  the  low  range 
fuel  economy  projections  presented  in  Sec- 
tion 1,  Table  la. 

The  starting  point  for  the  Emission  Con- 


projections 

control  schedules 

Control   Im- 

as  the  per- 


trol  Impact  estimates  of  Table  D-1  was  the 
estimates  of  the  effect  of  emission  standards 
upon  fuel  economy  reported  by  QM^  for 
their  3500-4500  pound  cars.  These  values 
were  considered  to  be  representative  of  pres- 
ent practice. 

Next,  these  Emission  Control  Impacts  are 
adjusted  to  account  for  the  impact  of  the 
recent  change  in  specifications  of  the  dura- 
bility test  fuel.  The  fuel  specification  change 
results  In  Improved  oxidation  catalyst  dura- 
bility, representing  an  improvement  from  55 
percent  to  about  70  percent  oxidation  cata- 
lyst efficiency  at  50,000  miles.  A  two  percent 
improvement  in  average  fuel  economy  Is  as- 
sumed to  result  from  the  retuning  of  all  en- 
gines In  the  new  car  fleet  at  the  current  emis- 
sion levels,  and  a  four  percent  improvement 
for  the  lower  emission  standards.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  a  two-year  phase-in  period  Is 
sufficient  for  such  engine  retiuiing.  Addi- 
tional effects  upon  fuel  economy  of  further 
developments  in  emission  control  technology 
beyond  those  Indicated  In  Figure  D-1  are  not 
included  in  these  low  range  projections. 
Also,  the  initial  drop  in  fuel  economy  and 
Improvement  In  later  years  that  commonly 
occurs  when  emission  standard  levels  are 
changed  has  not  been  included. 

The  emission  control  technology  assumed 
representative  in  this  low-range  case  for 
each  emission  standard  Is  shown  In  figure 
D-1  (not  reproduced).  For  the  .4/3.4,'2  case, 
an  option  exists  to  add  the  swltched-out 
start  catalyst  to  the  emission  control  system. 
If  this  Is  done.  It  would  improve  th©  esti- 
mated ECI  by  two  percentage  points  and  in- 
crease the  incremental  automobile  retail 
prlc©  by  $50.  No  additional  maintenance 
within  50,000  miles  is  assumed. 


hire 


•Note  that  In  the  body  of  the  report  all 
comparisons  are  made  with  respect  to  sched- 
ule DT. 


'  Reference  GM  comments  on  JPL  Report 
"Should  We  Have  A  New  Engine?"  dated 
November  1975. 
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TABLE.  Dl.-LOW  RANGE  EMISSION  CONTROL  IMPACTS  FOR  4,000  IB  CAR' 

Model  year— 

Staiidaid                      1970    1977 

Model  year  - 
1978    1979    ISCcTImI    1982    r983    1984 

standard 

1976    1977    1978    1979    1980    1981    1982    1983    1984      1985 

1985 

1.5,15  3.1 

1.5/15,2 

n         n                                                                       -1 

0.4,'3.4,1.5 ;.  X        X 

0.4/3.4/1.. X        X 

0.4,3.4,0.4 X         X 

V             V             .    1?    . 

::::x'    -3   -2 

X        X        -14 

X         X        X         X         X         X         X 

0.9.92 

6.4,3.4.2..... 

XX            '       ,,                                    .     .                1 

-  18 

'  Estimated  percentage  point  differences  in  fuel  economy  al  various  emission  standards  by  refer- 
ence to  fuel  economy  at  1.5/15/3. 1  standard  in  each  model  year. 


X  -  standaid  not  applicable. 


TABLE  D2.    lOW  RANGE  EMISSION  CONTROL  IMPACTS  FOR 
NEW  CAR  FLEET 

|E:timated  percentage  point  difference  in  fuel  economy  for  each 
emission  control  schedule  referenced  to  the  fuel  econony 
foi  schedule  E  for  the  new  cat  fleet  in  each  model  yeai) 


Emission  eontiol 

schedule 

MtKiel  year 

0(T) 

A 

B 

D 

1976  

0 

0 

n 

0 

1977 

-2.9 

-2.9 

2.9 

-  2.9 

1978     

-1.9 

-6.5 

-l.S 

-1.9 

1979           .  ..  . 

-1.8 

-6.3 

-10.8 

-  1.8 

1980 

1981         

-6.2 
-5.9 

-10.6 
-10.1 

-12.4 
-11.8 

10.6 
-!0.1 

1982        

-9.6 

-9.6 

-11.2 

-9.6 

1983               .     - 

-9.  A 

-9.4 

-11.2 

-9.3 

1984            -...'.. 

-9.2 

-9.2 

-10.8 

-^9.2 

1985.. 

-9.0 

-13.5 

-10.5 

-  13  5 

TECHNOLOGY  FOE  THE  HIGH  RANGE  PROJFCTIONS 

The  underlying  assumption  for  the  high 
range  projection  of  fuel  economy  for  the 
different  emission  control  schedules  Is  that 
by  1978  all  engine  types  would  be  improved 
In  efficiency  to  the  level  of  the  best  engine 

.tvpes  produced  In  1975  and  that  these  en- 
gines will  be  designed  and  engineered  to  give 
their  best  fuel  economy  at  emission  stand- 
ards of  1.5./15  3.1  and  above  while  using  91 
RON  unleaded  gasoline  and  the  basic  emis- 
Eion  control  system. 

The  basic  emission  control  system  utiliieed 
to  meet  emission  standards  in  the  range  be- 
tween 1.5  HC.  15  CO,  3.1  NO^  and  0.41  HC. 
3.4  CO.  and  1.0  NOx  consists  of  monolith 
oxidation  catalyst,  air  injection,  high  energy 
Ignition  and  proportional  exhaust  gas  cir- 
culation (EGR).  This  basic  emission  control 
system  offers  a  degree  of  emission  control 
that  is  significantly  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum required  to  meet  the  standards  at  1.5 
HC,  15.0  CO,  and  3.1  NOx,  and  thereby  per- 
mits the  adjustment  of  engine  parameters  for 
improved  fuel  economy  at  the  less  stringent 
emission  levels  within  the  stated  range  of 
standards. 

At  1.5  HC.  15  CO.  3.1  NOx  optimal  fuel 
economy  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of 
the  basic  technology  Identified  If  a  good 
EGR  system  that  Is  truly  proportional  to 
engine  load  Is  used,  such  as  back  pressure 
modulated  EGR  which  controls  the  EGR  rate 
In  proportion  to  the  exhaust  system  pressure, 
m  1975  and  1976  few  vehicles  utilized  this 
system  (manifold  vacuum  modxilated  unUs 
were  u-sed)   and  optimum,  fuel  economy  was 

■  not  achieved.  The  use  of  the  better  EGR  sys- 
tems m  1977  and  subsequent  years  Is  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  continued  fuel  economy 
Improvements  of  up  to  10  percent  relative 
to  1976.  Additional  Improvements  are  pos- 
sible at  this  emission  control  level,  and  at 
more  stringent  levels,  with  use  of  electronic 
engine  controls. 

To  maintain  optimal  fuel  economy  calibra- 
tion In  the  lower  part  of  the  range  of  stand- 
ards, additional  emission  control  hardware 
must  be  added  to  the  basic  system.  GM  and 
other  investigators  have  shown  that  good 
fuel  economy  and  stringent  NO,  control 
down  to  1.0  gm/mlle  NO,  can  be  maintained 
through  a  delicate  balance  of  EGR  rate,  all-/ 
luel  ratio  (A/F)  and  spark  Ignition  timing, 


in  some  specific  engines,  although  HC  emis- 
sions Increase  as  NO^  decreases.  The  key  to 
maintaining  good  fxiel  economy  and  NO^ 
control  involves  the  use  of  HC  control  meas- 
ures that  are  complementary  to  the  basic 
catalyst  technology.  The  emission  control 
components  us«ful  at  various  emission 
standards  levels  are  discussed  below.  Figure 
D-2,  which  displays  the  emission  control 
technologies  itsed  at  the  different  emission 
standards,  may  be  helpful  in  understanding 
the  schedules  and  relationships. 

At  1.5  HC,  15  CO,  2.0  NO,  the  ba^^ic  emis- 
sion control  is  used,  except  EGR  modulation, 
is  accomplished  electronically  to  obtain  the 
optimum  fuel  economy  level.  In  some  cases 
modulation  of  the  air  injection  rate  elec- 
tronically may  also  be  required.  The  develop- 
me)it  of  these  techniques  Is  required  before 
they  can  be  used,  but  it  is  assumed  that  de- 
velopment and  appllcatlo".  io  completed 
within   the   next   few  years. 

At  0.9  HC,  9.0  CO.  2  0  NO,  the  basic  emis- 
Fi:n  control  system  is  also  used.  The  recali- 
!n-ated  A/F.  EGR  rate,  and  timing  needed 
for  NO,  control  and  optimiuu' fuel  economy 
r;sult  in  HC  emissions  that  are  greater  than 
can  be  Iiandled  by  the  primary  oxidation 
catalyst,  so  exhaust  port  liners  and  a  start 
catalyst  need  to  be  added  to  the  basic  tech- 
nology at  this  emission  control  level  to  treat 
the  excess  HC  and  maintain  optimum  fuel 
economy.  The  port  liners  conserve  heat  in  the 
exhaust  gas  and  thus  permit  contin\ted  com- 
bustion of  HC  (and  CO)  in  the  exhau.st  sys- 
tem. The  start  catalyst  is  Is  a  small  exidatlon 
catalyst  located  very  close  to  the  exhaust 
mainfold.  The  size  and  location  of  this 
catalyst  permits  rapid  warmup  during  cold- 
start  of  the  engine  (much  faster  than  the 
larger  main  catalyst  located  much  farther 
■  from  the  engine)  which  results  In  mere  com- 
plete oxidation  of  HC  durfng  cold  start.  (The 
cold  start  contributes  a  sigi'.ificart  fraction 
of  the  HC  emissions.) 

At  0.41  HC.  3.4  CO,  2.0  NO,,  more  .stringent 
HC  control  Ls  reqvtlred.  Either  Improved 
catalysts  with  higher  conversion  efficiencies, 
or  improved  fuel  metering  such  as  electroni- 
cally modulated  carburetors  would  provide 
the  more  stringent  HC  control.  These  car- 
buretors would  reduce  HC  by  cutting  off  fuel 
during  decelerations  and  more  precise  fuel 
metering  dttring  accelerations.  Since  the  con- 
ventional carburetor  goes  extremely  rich 
under  both  these  conditions.  Such  carbure- 
tors require  development. 

At  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  1.5  NOx  and  0.41  HC, 
3.4  CO,  and  1.0  NOx  the  same  systems  as  used 
for  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  and  2.0  NOx  is  employed 
except  that  reoptimlzatlon  of  EGR  rate,  A/F 
ratio,  and  Ignition  timing  to  keep  good  fuel 
economy  results  in  even  more  excess  HC.  To 
simultaneously  achieve  good  fuel  economy 
and  emissions  control  requires  the  use  of 
improved  catalysts  (conversion  efficiency  of 
75  percent  at  50,000  miles)  and  improved 
fuel  metering.  A  catalyst  change  at  25,000 
miles  may  be  required  to  achieve  good  fuel 
economy  for  some  engines  that  have  difficult 
emission  control  problems. 

At  the  0.41  HC,  3.4  CO,  0.4  NOx  level  a 
three-way  catalyst  system  or  a  dual  catalyst 
would  be  required.  While  good  fuel  economy 


lias  been  demonstrated  for  both  sy.stems  in 
some  prototj-pe  test  cars.  50,000  mile  dui-a- 
bility  of  the  catalyst  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

Fuel  economy  penalties  of  up  to  10  percent 
may  be  expected  in  the  first  year  of  applica- 
tion and  catalyst  change  could  be  required. 
However,  with  maturity  (3-5  years)  these 
systems  are  expected  to  achieve  optimum 
fuel  economy. 

Thus,  the  succe.ssful  development  of  the 
above  technologies  could  significantly  mini- 
mize, if  not  eliminate,  the  emission  control 
impact,  at  least  down  to  the  emission  control 
level  of  .41  3.4, 1.0.  The  emission  control  im- 
pact of  further  NOx  reductions  to  0.4  gm,  nil 
is  more  uncertain,  but  successful  develop- 
ment at  the  3-way  and  or  dual  catalyst  sys- 
tems could  also  minimise  the  fuel  economy 
impact. 

IMPACT    OF    DIESEL    POWERED    VEHICLES 

The  technologies  described  above  for  both 
the  high  and  low  range  and  the  resultant 
r.eet  average  fuel  economy  and  fuel  con- 
sumption do  not  Include  consideration  of 
using  diesel  engine  vehicles.  Diesel  powered 
vehicles  are  now  being  marketed  In  the  U.S. 
In  small  numbers.  In  view  of  the  impetus  for 
greater  average  fuel  economy  due  to  the  new 
fuel  economy  standards,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  diesel  vehicles  will  be  used  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  future  unless  their 
development  nad  use  is  Impeded  by  low  NO..; 
standards  or  non-competitive  costs. 

Assuming  10  percent  market  penetration 
by  diese!  engine  powered  cars  by  1985  and 
applying  this  estimate  to  the  low  range  fuel 
economy  estimates  given  In  Table  la,  average 
fuel  economy  would  be  about  ij  MPG  higher 
in  model  year  1980  and  about  1  MPG  higher 
in  model  year  1985.  Assuming  a  20  percent 
value  for  diesel  engine  market  penetration  by 
1985,  and  applying  it  to  the  high  range  fuel 
economy  projections  given  In  Table  la.  the 
average  ftiel  economy  In  model  year  1980 
would  be  '■•  MPG  higher  and  in  model  year 
1985  about"  1.5  to  2  MPG  higher.  Table  D-3 
ghes  the  projected  new  car  fleet  average  fuel 
economy  for  each  emission  control  schedule 
based  on  these  assumptions  about  diesel  eii- 
gine  market  penetration. 

Tlie  lifetime  new  car  fleet  fuel  consump- 
tion figures  corresponding  to  Table  ic  would 
be  lower,  i.e.,  about  2'^r  lower  in  19'30  and  4' . 
to  7"c  lower  in  1985.  Fuel  savings  In  the  1985 
new  car  fleet  due  to  the  use  of  diesel  engine 
would  range  from  1.5  to  2.4  billion  gallons. 
This  analysis  asstnnes  that  diesel  vehicle  fuel 
economy  will  be  25':;  greater  than  the  im- 
proved gasoline  engine  vehicle  fuel  economy 
in  1985  based  on  the  fact  that  most  diesel 
engine  vehicles  are  presently  about  25'. 
better  than  the  best  1976  gas  engines.  Tlieie 
arc  other  potential  problems  (such  as  odor, 
particulate  levels,  and  noise)  which  diesel 
engines  may  need  to  overcome  before  full 
market  penetration  can  be  achieved.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  noted  that  NO^  standards 
of  1.0  g/ml  and  below  may  affect  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  heavier  cars  with  diesel  en- 
gines and  may  well  preclude  the  development 
and  application  of  the  diesel  engine  for  the 
heavier  cars. 
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TABLE  D-3.-NEW  CAR  FLEET  I 


F^EL  ECONOMY  PROJECTIONS  WITH  DIESEL  ENGINE  CARS  INCLUDED,  FOR  EMISSION  CONTROL  SCHEDULES  AND  MODEL  YEARS  1976  THROUGH  19n 

Pn  miles  per  gailon] 


Model  year 


1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982.. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985.. 


Appendix  E 
Assumptions  of  the  Incre 
Cost  Impacts   of  ALTER^ 
Reduction  Scheditles 

Section  3  of  this  report 
Impact  of  total  lifetime  consumer 
car  and  for  the  total  new 
alternative    emissions 
relative  to  Schedule  DT 


Ai 


summarized  the 

costs  per 

car  fleet  for  the 

schedules 

with  any  estl- 


redi  ctlon 


Emission  levels  (HC/CO,  NO.)    Techndt  jies  assumed 


1.5A5/3.1 Oxidatio 

tional 

1.5/15/Z.O Same  as 

0.9,'9;'2.0 Base  plu 


catalyst,  high-energy  Ignition,  propor- 
GR. 

Base... 

air  injection lllllllll 


0.41  •3.4/2.0. 


0.41,'3.4/lJ. 


Same  os 


ibove. 


f  pi  IS 


Above 
Stan 
3-war 


0.41.3.4/1.0.... 


Same  as 


0.41/3.4/0.4 Same  i 


>  All  costs  are  incremental  to  the  base 
Lifetime  maintenance  costs  (100,000 
•  One  3-way  catalyst  change. 


Analyi  is 


unders  andlng 


StTMMART  OP  the  DOT/EPA 
Control 

The    interagency    auto 
analysis  updates  our 
energy  costs  and  air  quality 
plementlng  more  stringent 
standards.  The  report  focuse 
emission  reduction  schedules 
1977-1985.  Three  schedules  Ir 
of  special  relevance  to  upcom 
In  the  House  on  the  Clean 


As  adoi  Mi  in 
H.R.  10498 


1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1900.. 
1981.. 
1962.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 


1. 

1. 
1. 
.413. 

.4/: 
.4/: 
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Low  range  projection  (10  percent  diesel  in  198S) 


High  range  projection  (20  percent  diesel  in  1985) 


D(T) 


6 


D(T) 


17.6 
18.4 
20.8 
22.0 
22.0 
23.4 
23.9 
2S.4 
27.1 
28.0 


19.8 
21.0 
20.9 
22.4 
23.9 
25.4 
27.1 
26.8 


20.8 
20.6 
20.5 
22.1 
23.3 
25.0 
26.6 
27.6 


20.8 
22.0 
20.9 
22.4 
23.9 
25.4 
27.1 
26.8 


17.6  . 

91.0  . 

21.2 

22.4 

23.3 

24.8 

26.3 

27.7 

29.5 

30.4 


21.2 
22.6 
23.5 

ri 

28.3  ' 
30.2  . 
31.2 


21.0 
22.6 
23.3 
25.1 
26.7 


21.2 
22.1 
22.8 
24.6 
26.5 


21.2 

22.6 
23.3 
25.1 
26.7 


23.8 


31.2 


28.8 


17.6 
19.1 
2L2 

22.6 
23.5 
25.1 
26.7 
28.3 
30.2 
31.2 


■iTAL  Consumer 
ATivE  Emissions 


mate  of  future  costs,  the  estimates  are  sub- 
ject to  uncertainty,  especially  concertilng 
periods  further  In  the  future. 

Table  E-1  summarizes  the  technology  as- 
sumptions (from  Section  3)  and  estimated 
equipment  and  maintenance  costs  at  the 
different  emission  levels  for  the  low  and 
high  ranges.  The  major  source  for  the  cost 
estimates  was  the  1975  Emissions  Control 
Status  Report,  submitted  on  April  5,  1976.i 


Equipment  costs  v/ere  estimated  under  the 
assumption  that  all  technologies  (and  there- 
fore costs)  iot  the  1.5/15/3.1  base  case  are 
included  in  all  schedules  and  thus  are  not 
incremental.  For  the  high  range  case,  this 
means  that  some  advanced  technologies 
(such  as  electronic  spark  control)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  base  ca.se  and  appear  in  each 
of  the  alternative  schedules.  Including  the 
DT  schedule. 


TABLE  E-l.-TECHNOLOGIES  AND  COSTS  ASSUMED  FOR  ANALYSIS 


Low  range 


Inlremental  cost  estimates  ' 


High  range 


Sticker  price    Maintenance  2    Technoloeies  assumed 


Incremental  cost  estimates ' 
Sticker  price     Maintenance  - 


Base 


catalyst 

J  catalyst  (replaces  oxidation  catalyst)! 
Imp  oved  fuel  metering 


0 
$25 


25 


(50). 

(30) 

(15) 


Monolith  catalyst,  high-energy  ignition,  propor- 
tional EGR,  electronic  spark  control. 
0    Base  plus  electronic  EG  R,  electronic  air 
$25    Base  plus:  . 

Port  liners 

Start  catalyst 


Base 
$20 

(5) 

(50) 


25    Above  plus  improved  fuel  metering  or  improved 
catalysts. 

Above  plus  electronic  EGR,  electronic  a  ir 


55 
(15) 


0 
(25) 


70 
(20) 


25 
(50) 


'  (150) 

(40) 

•(30) 


In  rement- 


bove. 


bove. 


(95) 

120 

120 


120 


(220) 
245 
245 


Above  plus  3-way  catalyst  (replaces  oxidation 
catalysts. 


90 


(30) 


75 


'(50) 


260    Same  as  above. 


120 
120 


125 

125 


ase  and  are  expressed  in  undiscounled  1975  dollars 
i.) 


•  3  oxygen  sensor  changes. 

» 3-way  catalyst  change  on  K  of  the  c3,-s. 

(  )  Indicates  unit  cost  estima'tes. 


/  PEA  Emission 


en  Isslon 


control 

of  the 

seneflts  of  Im- 

f4deral  emission 

on  alternative 

for  the  period 

the  report  are 

ng  floor  debate 

4ir  Act  Amend- 


ments, H.R.  10498.  Those  schedules  are:  1) 
standards  offered  by  Congressman  William 
Brodhead  and  adopted  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In  the  bill  as 
reported,  2)  a  set  of  less  stringent  standards 
proposed  by  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train,  and  which  will  be  offered  by  Congress- 
man John  Dlngell,  and  3)  standards  proposed 
by  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  which  are 
more  stringent  than  those  of  Mr.  Brodhead. 


Brodhead 


Waxman 


NOi  waiver 


Train,  as  proposed 
by  Dingell 


As  proposed 

in  3/18  press 

conference 


NO,  waiver 


1/15/2 

i/15/2 

1/15/2 

4/2 

4/.  4 

4/.  4 

4/.  4 

4/.  4 

4/.  4 


2.0 
2.0 
1.5 
1.5 
(?) 


1. 5A5/2 
1.5/15/2 
1. 5/15/2 
.9/9/2 
.9/9/2 
.  4/3. 4/2 
.  4/3. 4/2 
.4/3.4/2 
.  4/3. 4/2 


1. 5/15/2 

.9/9/2 
.9/9/2 
.  4/3. 4/.  4 
.  4/3. 4/.  4 
.  4/3. 4/.  4 
.4/3. 4/.  4 
.  4/3. 4/.  4 
.  4/3. 4/.  4 


1.5 
1.5 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
(?) 


■  1982  NO.  on  Dingell/Train  will  be  set  i  dministratively.  The  2.0  NO,  is  assumed  for  purposes  of  analysis.) 
>  No  waiver. 


The  interagency  study  assumes  that  the 
average  car  is  driven  100,000  miles  and  that 
new  car  sales  will  average  10  million  units 
per  year  through  1985.  Fuel  economy  per  car 
is  projected  to  improve  with  successive  model 
years. 

A  final  assumption  Is  that  "in  each  case 
in  which  a  schedule  provides  for  administra- 
tive discretion  in  establishing  the  NOx  stand- 
ard that  must  be  met,  this  analysis  has  as- 
sumed that  the  least  stringent  permissable 
NOx  standard  would  be  established."  This 
last  assumption  is  potentially  troublesome,  in 
that  it  minimizes  the  potential  fuel  and  eco- 
nomic penalty  associated  with  discretionary 
standards. 

For  example,  the  Brodhead  standard  pro- 
vides for  a  1981-1984  NOx  emission  of  .4 
gm/ml,  with  administrative  authority  to  raise 
the  standard  to  as  high  as  2.0  gm/ml,  if  the 
more  stringent  standard  is  determined  to  be 
impractical  or  unachievable. 

Question:  Should  an  analysis  of  the  Brod- 
head standards  assume  a  NOx  standard  of 
.4  gm/mi,  2.0  gm/mi,  or  something  in  be- 
tween? The  interagency  study  uses  2.0  gm/ 
mi.  This  results  in  a  lower  fuel  and  economic 
cost  calculation  than  if  .4  had  been  assvmied. 

Working  with  staff  from  the  interagency 
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study  to  evaluate  the  case  in  which  auto 
manufacturers  are  required  to  achieve  a  1.0 
gm/mi  NOx  emission  under  Brodhead  from 
1981-1984,  and  under  Waxman  from  1980- 
1984,  our  review  of  the  interagency  analysis 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions : 

FUEL  ECONOMY   IMPACTS 

The  1977-1985  Brodhead  standards  (as  In- 
corporated in  H.R.  10498)  would  create  ad- 
ditional engine  demands  and  cause  consump- 
tion of  as  much  as  9.27  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  more  than  under  Dingell/Train 
standards.  Over  a  nine  year  period,  this 
amounts  to  67,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The 
Waxman  standards  would  result  in  14.89  bil- 
lion gallons  greater  gasoline  consumption 
than  under  Dingell/Train. 

CONSUMER    COST     IMPACTS 

In  addition  to  increased  operating  fuel 
costs,  more  stringent  standards  require  more 
expensive  emission  control  equipment  and 
maintenance.  These  costs  are  ultimately  paid 
by  the  car  purchaser/owner.  The  interagen- 
cy study  concludes  that  new  car  costs,  life- 
time maintenance  costs,  and  lifetime  fuel  at 
60  cents  per  gallon  for  gasoline,  would  total 
as  much  as  22.3  billion  more  under  the  Brod- 
head standards  than  under  Dingell/Train. 
Waxman  standards  could  cost  consumers 
$29.07  billion  more  than  Dingell/Train.  Ac- 
counting for  inflation  would  increase  these 
added  costs  to  roughly  $30  billon  for  Brod- 
head and  $41  billion  for  Waxman. 

AIR   QUALITY   BENEFITS 

Estimates  of  air  quality  and  health  conse- 
quences of  changing  automobile  emission 
standards  in  the  Interagency  study  were  de- 
rived from  a  recent  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  EPA  for  the  Air  Quality,  Noise, 
and  Health  Panel  of  the  Task  Force  on  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Goals  Beyond  1980.  Relative  to 
mobile  source  related  air  pollutants  in  the 
1970's,  the  Dingell/Train  auto  emission 
standards  are  projected  to  reduce  hydrocar- 
bons (HC)  in  1990  by  41  percent  and  carbon 
monoxide  (CO)  by  81  percent.  Nitrogen  ox- 
ides (NOx)  are  expected  to  Increase  by  17 
percent.  Ambient  levels  of  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  are  predicted  to  be  no  lower 
under  either  the  Brodhead  or  Waxman  stand- 
ards than  under  Dingell/Train.  The  Brod- 
head standards  would  dampen  the  Increase 
in  nitrogen  oxides  to  6  percent,  while  the 
Waxman  standards  would  lead  to  only  a  4 
percent  increase. 

Exactly  31  air  quality  control  regions  are 
expected  to  exceed  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  1990  under  all  three  auto  emission 
standards. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 

S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  matters  in  the  de- 
termination of  cost-of-living  allowances 
for  employees  stationed  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  protest  an  inequity  being  imposed 
upon  some  of  our  American  military  men 
and  their  dependents  and  to  propose  a 
bill  for  their  relief. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Congress  enacted 
a  law  to  provide  the  payment  of  a  cost- 
of-living  aUowance,  COLA,  to  certain 
Federal  employees  in  Alaska,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  U.S.  posses- 
sions. The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  not  to 
penalize  Federal  employees  who  were  sta- 
tioned m  U.S.  posts  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  far  higher  than  on  the  mainland. 
BaMcally.  the  system  uses  Washington, 
u.C.  as  a  reference  point  and  then  at- 
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tempts  to  compensate  Federal  employees 
for  their  higher  cost  of  living,  if  any,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  their 
basic  pay. 

To  carry  out  this  program  tlie  Civil 
Service  Commission  annually  conducts 
surveys  in  metropolitan  Washington, 
D.C.  and  in  the  areas  entitled  to  the 
allowance.  It  then  evaluates  and  adjusts 
the  respective  COLA's  accordingly. 

This  year  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
adopted  some  changes  in  computing  the 
cost-of-living  allowances  in  Hawaii. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  these 
survey  changes,  the  net  result  is  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  reduced  and 
later  eliminated  the  COLA  for  those  em- 
ployees who  had  Federal  housing  and 
access  to  commissary  and  exchange  fa- 
cilities. To  those  employees  that  had  nei- 
ther of  these  benefits  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  raised  their  COLA  to  17.5 
percent. 

The  principal  victims,  and  the  Civil 
Ser\ice  estimates  there  are  some  15  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  employees  directly 
affected,  of  this  new  and  arbitrary  rul- 
ing are  veterans  and  their  dependents.  I 
would  have  no  argument  that  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  or  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges,  given  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Federal  employment,  are  grounds 
for  some  reduction  in  a  cost-of-living 
allowance.  However,  benefits  earned  as  a 
result  of  military  service  should  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  salary  received  as 
a  civilian  employee.  For  their  service  to 
their  country,  whether  it  be  as  disabled 
war  veterans,  retired  military  personnel, 
active-duty  personnel  or  their  depend- 
ents, our  coimrty  has  seen  fit  to  com- 
pensate these  individuals  with  access  to 
commissary  and  post  exchanges.  These 
privileges  were  earned.  They  were 
awarded  by  Congress  irrespective  of  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  individual 
recipients.  It  was  not,  and  is  not,  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  our  militar>'  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  be  penalized 
by  the  administrative  decision  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  for  benefits  they  accrue 
because  of  other  Government  service. 

Under  the  Civil  Service  ruling  any  gen- 
eral schedule  employee  who  has  access 
to  the  commissaries  or  exchanges  in 
Hawaii  must  forfeit  the  17 1/2 -percent 
COLA.  You  now  have  a  situation  where 
two  people,  working  side  by  side,  doing 
the  same  job  will  receive  vastly  different 
salaries.  For  example  a  $10,000-a-year 
worker  with  a  25-percent  State  and  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  will  be  taking  home 
without  COLA  $7,500.  The  same  worker 
with  COLA  will  have  a  take-home  pay 
of  $9,250.  What  added  service  has  the 
second  worker  performed  to  qualify  for 
this  added  income? 

I  would,  in  addition  to  disputing  the 
justification  for  this  reduction,  also  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  Civil  Service's 
calculations.  While  some  savings  are, 
indeed,  made  by  purchasing  in  commis- 
saries and  exchanges  I  cannot  see  how, 
with  any  reasonable  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  the  Civil  Service  can  de- 
termine that  a  person  with  an  aftertax 
income  of  $7,500  is  going  to  save  $1,750 
by  such  purchases.  Many  with  commis- 
sary privileges  find  it  inconvenient  to 
shop  there  by  reason  of  location  alone. 


At  a  higher  level  of  income,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  a 
family  with  a  gross  income  of  $22,500 
would  spend  $6,851  for  food,  clothing, 
and  personal  care  items;  that  is,  those 
items  available  in  commissaries  and  PX's. 
One  might  contend  that  commissary  and 
PX  shopping  will  save  the  purchaser  be- 
tween $650  and  $1,000  a  year  on  these 
items.  But,  the  new  penalty  on  workers 
at  their  level  is  not  $650,  not  $1,000,  not 
even  $2,000  but  rather  almost  $4,000. 

Further,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  restricted  its  punitive  action  only  to 
those  with  access  to  commissaries  and 
PX's.  This  means  that  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  the  children  of  those 
with  these  privileges  or  living  with  the 
recipients  of  these  benefits  will  continue 
to  receive  them  indirectly  and  also  re- 
ceive their  COLA  bonus. 

I  believe  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  gone  too  far.  In  its  zeal  to  create  a 
more  equitable  system  it  has,  indeed, 
created  a  less  equitable  one.  It  has,  with- 
out proper  authority,  penalized  those 
whom  Congress  has  seen  flit  to  reward 
for  service  to  their  country.  It  has 
penalized  them  to  a  degree  far  beyond 
the  potential  benefits  that  accrue  to  them 
as  a  result  of  the.se  purchasing  privileges. 
And  lastly,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  closed  any  of  the  loopholes  so 
that  those  who  receive  their  benefits  in- 
directly are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  two  major  issues  to  deal 
with.  The  first  relates  to  whether  persons 
having  commissary  and  PX  privileges  as 
a  result  of  benefits  given  to  them  by 
Congress  should  be  singled  out  and 
penalized  by  a  Government  agency  with- 
out congressional  authorization.  The 
second  issue  relates  to  the  Commission's 
methodology  in  determining  the  mone- 
tary value  of  these  benefits. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  will  re- 
store to  these  people  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  I  would  expect  that  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  would  also  demon- 
strate that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  mistakenly  overvalued  the  monetary 
benefits  of  commissary  and  PX  privileges. 
I  urge  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee begin  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  Congress  can  undo  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done  to  those  whom  we 
most  especially  wanted  to  reward. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5941  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
determination  of  any  rate  of  any  allowance 
or  of  any  area,  group,  or  class  to  which  such 
rate  applies  which  is  made  imder  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
Include  any  consideration  of  whether  or  not 
an  employee  has  access  to  any  commissary 
or  exchange  facilities  unless  that  access  is 
derived  from  the  Individual's  employment  as 
a  civilian  Federal  employee. 

Sec.  2.   (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  thte 
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Act  shall  apply  with 
beginning  after  October 

(b)   In  the  case  of  any 
nlng  after  October  31, 
date    of    the    enactment 
amount  payable  by  reason 
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If    application   therefor    Is 
than  the  end  of  the  180 
nlng  on  the  date  of  the 
Act,  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum. 
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5  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
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(Mr.  Bartlett)  was  add 
sor  of  S.  38,  to  repeal 
Act  of  1968. 
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of  S.  2. 
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^  U' 
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ator  from  Minnesota    ( 
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to  amend  the  Federal 
Control  Act  Amendment  i 
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M] 


At  the  request  o 
Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator 
Caroliixa   (Mr.  Helms) 
cosponsor  of  S.  146.  to  a4iend 
Seoui'ity  Act. 

S.    170 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Michigar 
was  added  as  a  cosponsc|i' 
Comprehensive  Youth 
of  1977. 

S.    172 

At  the  request  of  Mi 
Mr.  B.'iRiLETT; ,  the  Senat  )r 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  adi  ied 
sor  cf  S.  172,  to  amend  tjie 
rity  Act. 

S.    182 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Delaware 
Senator  from  Pennsylvailia 
the  Senator  from  Vermont 
the     Senator     from 
Mathus),  and  the  Sen; 
necticut  (Mr.  RiBicorn 
cosponsors  of  S.  182,  the 
Safety  and  Marine  Antijio; 
1977. 

S.    185 

At  the  request   of  M 
Senator   from   New    Jersey 
LI.AMS) .  the  Senator  fron: 
Huddleston)  .  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Sen 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  tie 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Btj^pers) 
cosponsors  of  S.  185,  to  apiend 
Security  Act. 


S.    201 


At  the  request  of  M. 
Senator   from  Iowa    (.Ur 
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Kentucky  (Mr. 

from  Missouri 

tor  from  Rhode 

Senator  from 

were  added  as 

the  Social 


BuRDiCK,  the 
Clark)    was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  201,  to  amend 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code. 


S.    225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  225,  the  Credit  Union  Modernization 
Act  of  1977. 

S.    256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  256,  relating 
to  increased  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

S.    265 

At  the  request  of  Mi*.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  265,  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Persons  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1977. 

S.    290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  290,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Commission  on  Ethics. 

S.    303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens  (for  Mr. 
McCltjke),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNNt .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  303.  relf.ting  to  pay  increases  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

S.    308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  308,  to 
rescind  certain  budget  authority. 

S.    396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dn:>iENici.  the 
Senator  from  Kichig&n  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  S.  396,  a  bill 
to  provide  full  medicare  coverage  of 
beneficiaries  temporarily  out  of  the 
United  States. 

S.    481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
481,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act. 

S.    504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens  (for  Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  504,  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
of  1977. 

S.    53  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senators  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland 
and  Mr.  Stennis>  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  530,  to  reaflarm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  carrier  telecommunica- 
tions industry  rendering  services  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

3.    551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  551  a  bill  to  provide  for  grants 


to  States  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  persons  injured  by  certain  crimi- 
nal acts  and  omissions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  604, 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act. 

S.  610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  610, 
relating  to  operating  costs  of  mobile  of- 
fices in  the  home  States  of  Senators. 

S.  615 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  615,  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  increment  In  old-age 
benefits  payable  to  individuals  who  delay 
their  retirement  beyond  age  65. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  16,  to  restore  citi- 
zenship rights  of  Mr.  JefTerson  Davis. 

SENATE    CONCtTRREN'T    EESCLUTION    3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GRirriN,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bzllmonj, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens;,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  5,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution pertaining  to  persons  missing  In 
action  in  Vietnam. 


Fehi-iiary  10,  1977 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  78— ORIGIN.yi. 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

I  Placed  on  the  Calendar. ) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution: 
S.  Res.  78 

Resolved,  That,  (a)  In  holding  hearings, 
reporting  such  hearings,  and  making  in- 
vestigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
a:id  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
their  jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
standing  committees  are  authorized  from 
March  1,  1977.  through  June  30.  lO??,  In 
their  discretion  (1)  to  employ  personnel, 
(2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency,  and  (3)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows : 

(A)  Committee  on  .'Agriculture,  Nutrition, 


and  Forestry,  not  to  exceed  $120,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  services  of  Individ- 
ual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as 
authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(B)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  not  to 
exceed  $220,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(C)  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  not  to  exceed  $314,000. 

(D)  Committee  on  the  Eudget,  not  to 
exceed  $706,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $22,750  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(E)  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  not  to  exceed  $240,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $14,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

(P)  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  not  to  exceed  $339,000,  of  v.-hlch 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  $r,750  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof 
(as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) . 

(G)  Committee  on  Finance,  not  to  exceed 
$131,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,250  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(H)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  not 
to  exceed  $420,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $21,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(I)  Conmalttee  on  Human  Resources,  not 
to  exceed  $712,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $22,750  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
ci:roment  of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  orjjanizatlons  thereof  (as  author- 
ised by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  ti'^.  amended). 

(J)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  not  to 
exceed  $1,533,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,700  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(K)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $207,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(L)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  not  to 
exceed  $115,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $21,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(b)  In  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  In  accordance  with  their  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees are  authorized  from  February  11, 
1977,  through  June  30,  1977,  in  their  discre- 
tion (1)  to  employ  personnel,  (2)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 


or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency,  and  (3)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

(A)  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  not  to  exceed  $880,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $134,500  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) . 

(B)  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
not  to  exceed  $1,072,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $76,500  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and 
functions  under  Senate  Resolution  58, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress,  agreed  to  February  20, 
1950,  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1977, 
through  June  30,  1977,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  885,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $375  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organif;;ations  thereof,  (as 
authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended);  (2)  to  employ  personnel:  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency;  (4)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in  excess 
of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  condtions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  194G;  and  (5)  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  members  of  Its  profe-sional  staff 
In  obtaining  specialized  training.  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  .i.s 
any  such  standing  committee  may  provide 
that  assistance  under  section  202(J)  of  such 
Act. 

(b)  In  carrjfing  out  Its  dutlf^s  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  400,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  May  19,  1976,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1977.  through  June  30, 
1977,  to  expend  from  the  contingent  f-ond  of 
the  Senate  not  to  exceed  $491,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $12,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services  o? 
Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorised  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  section  104  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 4,  1977,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
is  authorized,  from  March  1.  1977.  through 
June  30,  1977,  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  $191,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,000  may  be 
e.xpended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  ( as  authorized  by  section  202  ( I ) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

(2)  Section  104(a)(2)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  for  purposes  of  sections 
133(g),  134,  and  202  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,". 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  281,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  agreed  to  July  30,  1968,  the  tem- 
porary Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  (as  extended  by  section  106 


of  Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress) Is  authorized,  from  March  1,  1977, 
through  June  30,  1977,  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed 
$160,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,750  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  109,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  31, 1977,  the 
temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System  Is  authorized, 
from  March  1,  1977,  until  Its  expiration,  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  exceed  $50,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $9,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended ) . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amount  made  available  for 
each  committee  under  the  first  section  and 
section  2  of  this  resolution  shall  be  added 
to  the  amount  which  was  made  available 
for  such  committee  by  resolution  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1977,  add  which  Is 
unexpended  at  the  close  of  February  28, 
1977,  and  such  total  amount  shall  remain 
available  for  such  committee  through 
June  30,  1977  (or.  In  the  case  of  the  tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate 
Committee  System,  until  Its  expiration ) . 

(b)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
under  this  resolution  by  each  committee 
shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rate. 

(c)  Of  the  total  amount  made  available 
under  this  resolution  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  A.dmlnistratlon, 
the  chairman  of  each  such  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  subcommittees  of 
such  committee.  Upon  making  any  such 
allocation,  such  chairman  shall  nutlfy  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  each  committee.  In  selecting  members 
of  its  staff  to  be  retained  on  the  staff  of 
such  committee  and  Its  subcommittees  after 
June  30,  1977,  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  retain  those  members  of  Its 
staff  to  whom  section  703(d)  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  applies 
rather  than  retaining  or  employing  Indi- 
viduals who  were  not  members  of  its  staff 
on  February  11, 1977;  and 

(2)  in  the  event  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
a  committee  to  whom  such  section  703(d) 
applies  voluntarily  leaves  the  staff  of  such 
committee  before  June  30,  1977,  the  vacancy 
caused  thereby  shall  not  be  filled  unless 
such  committee  expects  to  fund  the  vacant 
position  from  funds  made  available  to  It 
pursuant  to  section  133(g)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  for  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1, 1977. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
705  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, the  amount  of  any  accrued  surplus 
available  to  any  Senator  under  section  108 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1976,  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1977,  shall 
be  available  to  that  Senator  during  the 
period  beginning  on  March  1,  1977,  and  end- 
ing on  September  30,  1977,  for  the  purpose 
specified  In  section  705(a)  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  79—  ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPOR'  'ED  AU- 
THORIZING REVISION  A  *nD  PRINT- 
ING OF  THE  SENATE  MANUAL 

<  Placed  on  the  Calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the 
Rules  and  Administration, 
following  original  resolution : 

Resolved.  That  the  Comm 
and  Administration  be,  and  It 
rected  to  prepare  a  revised 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for 
Nlnety-flfth  Congress,  that  sail  1 
Manvial  shall  be  printed   as  a 
ment,    and    that    two    thousan( . 
copies  shall  be  printed  and 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be 
of  the  Senate,  Ave  hundred  and 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Rules  and  Administration,  and 
Ing  four  hundred  and  fifty  c 
bound  In  full  morocco  and 
tents  and  delivered  as  may  be 
Committee. 


tie 


itt^e  on  Rules 
hereby,  di- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  80 
RESOLUTION  REPORTElt) 
A  GRATUITY 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.* 

Ml-.  CANNON,  from  the  Coiimittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution 

S.  Res.  80 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  o 
hereby   Is   authorized  and   directed 
from  the  contingent  fund  of 
Sidney  Rosenthal,  father  of  Harold 
thai,  and  TilUe  Rosenthal,  mothfr 
W.  Rosenthal,  an  employee  of 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to 
two  months'  compensation  at 
was   receiving    by    law   at   the 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow 


tie 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  81- -SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTIOir  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  EXPULSION  OP 
GEORGE  KRIMSKY  BY  [tHE  SO- 
VIET GOVERNMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Conmiitt^e  on  For 
eign  Relations.) 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mij  Case,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Ml-.  LUGAR,  Mr.  Mi  tcalf,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ston  !,  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  81 


Declaral  Ion 


reas<  ns 


Whereas  the  Helsinki 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
to  the  principle  that: 

The    legitimate   pvirsult    of 
sional  activity  will  neither  rendd' 
liable   to   expulsion   nor   otherwl  se 
them.  If  an  accredited  Journalist 
he  will  be  informed  of  the 
act  and  may  submit  an  appUcaflon 
examination  of  his  case. 

Whereas  harassment  of  accer4lted 
spoiidents    does    not    facilitate 
areas  of  vital   Interest  to  both 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  wh 
courage  greater  regulation  of 
military  competition; 

Whereas  such  action  requires 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
ernment  In  order  to  protect  the 
ally   recognized   rights   of   American 
spondents; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  o: 
that— 
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1)  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  George  A. 
Krlmsky  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Helsinki  Deeclaratlon  respecting  the  rights  of 
journalists; 

2)  such  a  decision  serves  only  to 
obstruct  the  implementation  of  the  free  flow 
of  Information  provisions  contained  In  the 
Helsinki  Declaration; 

3)  such  action  only  invites  and  Justifies 
steps  of  a  reciprocal  nature  by  the  United 
States  government: 

4)  the  United  States  government  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  seek  in  a  cooperative  spirit 
greater  communication  in  this  area  in  order 
to  prevent  similar  events  of  a  counterproduc- 
tive nature  from  occurlng  In  the  future  and 

5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  convey  this  view  directly 
to  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  submit  a  resolution  protesting  the 
recent  action  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  the  explusion  of  Mr.  George  Krimsky 
of  the  Associated  Press.  In  response,  our 
Department  of  State  has  ordered  TASS 
correspondent  Mr.  V.  I.  Alekseyev  to 
leave  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  deeply  that 
we  must  improve  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  use  their  phraseologj- 
we  should  seek  ways  of  "deepening  de- 
tente." But  as  I  have  said  many  times 
in  this  Chamber  and  to  my  constituents 
in  Indiana,  detente  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  In  order  for  a  policy  of  relaxation 
of  tensions  to  have  a  lasting  success  and 
provide  benefit  to  the  people  of  both  our 
countries  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be  made 
aware  of  how  genuinely  we  are  commit- 
ted to  fundamental  human  rights  princi- 
ples. It  is  therefore  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration— in  the  true  "spirit  of  Helsin- 
ki"— that  we  must  put  the  Senate  on 
record  regarding  this  matter.  This  can 
be  done  in  a  way  which  will  not  damage 
our  efforts  to  broaden  as  well  as  deepen 
detente.  Such  an  effort  will  make  us  no 
less  steadfast  in  adherence  to  basic  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  a  constructive  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  New 
York  Times  article  of  February  5  and 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  February 
8  to  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5.  1977] 

Soviet  Expels  AP  Reporter;  Harasses  Otheb 

Newsmen 

(By  David  K.Shipler) 

Moscow,  February  4. — ^The  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  today  ordered  a  correspondent  of 
The  Associated  Press  to  leave  the  country 
within  a  week.  It  was  the  first  expulsion  of 
an  American  Journalist  In  seven  years,  and 
it  underscored  the  rising  Government  pres- 
sure directed  against  the  Western  press  here 
In  recent  months. 

The  correspondent.  George  A.  Krimsky,  has 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  tenacious  re- 
porters In  the  Moscow  press  corps.  With  a 
good  command  of  the  Russian  language  and 
many  Russian  friends,  he  has  been  particu- 
larly active  In  reporting  activities  by  dis- 
sidents in  a  period  when  Soviet  authorities 
are  strengthening  efforts  to  curb  the  dissi- 
dent movement. 

Mr.  Krimsky  was  one  of  three  reporters 
accused  last  spring  by  the  weekly  Litera- 


turnaya  Gazeta  of  working  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  and  the  two  others — 
Alfred  Friendly  Jr.,  then  with  Newsweek,  and 
Christopher  S.  Wren  of  The  New  York 
Times — denied  the  charge  and  asserted  that 
the  Government  was  attempting  to  cut  them 
off  from  Soviet  sources. 

Mr.  Friendly,  whose  assignment  was 
scheduled  to  end,  left  Moscow  last  summer. 
Mr.  Krimsky  and  Mr.  Wren  remained. 

AP    REFUSED    TO    WITHDRAW    KRIMSKY 

On  Jan.  24,  the  press  department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  stunmoned  David  Mason, 
bureau  chief  of  The  Associated  Press,  asked 
him  why  Mr.  Krimsky  was  still  here  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  be  withdrawn.  The  As- 
sociated Press  refused. 

Two  days  ago,  Llteraturnaya  Gazeta  re- 
newed the  C.I.A.  charges  against  the  three 
correspondents  In  an  article  that  focused  on 
Mr.  Krimsky  and  mentioned  the  others  only 
In  passing.  Mr.  Krimsky  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing given  a  Russian  informant  special  cou- 
pons available  only  to  foreigners  for  use  In 
special  stores  where  goods  are  better  and 
prices  lower  than  in  regular  Soviet  shops. 
Mr.  Krimsky  denied  the  charge. 

Meantime,  other  forms  of  harassment  were 
used.  While  he  was  covering  a  dissident  dem- 
onstration In  December,  the  tires  on  his  car 
were  slashed.  Last  week,  his  Russian  maid 
was  blocked  by  a  policeman  as  she  came  to 
his  apartment  and  was  told  she  could  no 
longer  work  for  him. 

Some  other  correspondents  have  also  felt 
pressure.  Soviet  acquaintances  have  been  In- 
terrogated by  the  K.G.B.,  the  security  police, 
and  told  to  stay  away  from  the  Americans. 
Official  Interviews  and  permission  to  travel 
within  the  country  have  been  denied  from 
time  to  time. 

Yesterday,  the  tires  on  a  car  belonging 
to  David  Satter,  an  American  who  works  for 
The  Financial  Times  of  London,  were  slashed 
In  front  of  the  police-guarded  foreigners' 
compound  where  he  lives;  he  had  met  with 
two  dissidents  In  his  apartmer.t. 

RAIL    OFFICIAL    CANCELED    WREN    INTERVIEW 

Last  week,  a  Ministry  of  Railroads  official 
canceled  a  scheduled  Interview  with  Mr. 
Wren  because  he  said  he  had  been  told  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry  about  the  espionage 
charges  in  Llteraturnaya  Gazeta. 

Emll  Svells  of  United  Press  International 
the  only  American  correspondent  based  In 
Leningrad,  has  had  particular  difficulties 
since  he  arrived  several  weeks  ago  to  open  an 
office  as  part  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  in 
which  Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  has 
opened  an  office  In  San  Francisco. 

According  to  colleagues  of  Mr.  Svells,  he 
has  been  followed  almost  constantly,  his  wal- 
let was  stolen  and  his  car  was  tampered  with 
In  a  manner  potentially  dangerous.  As  he 
was  meeting  with  dissidents  at  a  hotel,  a 
good  tire  was  replaced  with  a  bald  one  and 
the  wheel  was  put  back  on  with  only  two 
nuts  replaced  and  those  not  properlv  tight- 
ened. 

Mr.  Svells  noticed  the  change  before  he 
drove  off  and  reported  it  to  nearby  police- 
men, who  then  interrogated  him  for  several 
hours. 

The  colleagues  said  that  his  wife.  Char- 
lotte, a  secretary  at  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate, had  called  a  taxi  one  evening  to  take 
her  home.  It  took  her  instead  to  a  dark  and 
deserted  warehouse  district,  where  the  driver 
turned  into  a  side  street,  switched  off  the 
engine  and  smiled  at  her  silently.  Then  out 
of  the  shadows,  two  men  appeared,  entered 
the  taxi  and  smiled  at  her  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  the  driver  took  her  home. 

Such  harassment  of  the  foreign  press  had 
been  suspended  for  several  years,  during  the 
bloom  of  detente  and  the  approach  and  after- 
math of  the  European  security  conference 
In  Helsinki  In  August  1975.  The  last  American 
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newsman  to  be  expelled  was  John  Dornberg 
of  Newsweek,  In  1970. 

The  Helslnl^l  document,  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  34  other  states,  declares; 
"The  legitimate  pursuit  of  their  professional 
activity  will  neither  render  Journalists  liable 
to  expulsion  nor  otherwise  penalize  them. 
If  an  accredited  Journalist  Is  expelled,  he  will 
be  Informed  of  the  reasons  for  this  act  and 
may  submit  an  application  for  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  his  case." 

Valentin  A.  Khazov,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry's  press  department,  told  Mr. 
Mason  and  William  Brown,  political  counsel- 
lor at  the  United  States  Embassy,  that  Mr. 
Krimsky  was  being  expelled  for  espionage  and 
currency  violations. 

American  officials  were  understood  to  have 
told  the  Russians  that  the  move  against  the 
correspondent  "might  possibly  lead  to  un- 
pleasant consequences." 

"Normally,  the  State  Department  likes  to 
reciprocate  and  expel  a  Soviet  reporter  In  re- 
taliation, one  diplomat  explained.  But  In  the 
past,  he  said,  American  news  organizations 
have  opposed  such  tactics.  Speaking  of  the 
Russians,  he  declared  "the  only  language 
these  people  understand  Is  the  language  of 
reciprocity,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  apply  It 
across  the  board." 

PROTEST  BT  PRESIDENT  OF  AP 

Keith  Fuller,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press,  said  In  a  state- 
ment: 

"The  expulsion  of  George  Krimsky,  In  our 
view.  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  as  It  pertains  to  news  reporters 
carrying  out  their  mission. 

"We  would  submit  George  Krimsky's  news 
dispatches  to  any  fair-minded  third  party  for 
comparison  with  any  other  Western  Jour- 
nalist's work  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

"He  did  make  friends  with  many  Soviet 
citizens  because  of  his  language  facility  and 
his  Russian  heritage.  He  is  an  American,  of 
course,  but  of  Russian  descent. 

"From  the  facts  before  me,  I  can  discern 
only  that  his  sin  was  to  be  an  aggressive  re- 
porter In  the  Soviet  Union  today  where  the 
rising  voices  of  Soviet  dissidents  seem  to  be 
unnerving  those  responsible  for  his  ex- 
pulsion." 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,  1977) 
A  Soviet  Step  Backward 

The  Soviet  Union  took  a  step  backward  by 
expelling  Associated  Press  correspondent 
George  Krimsky,  the  first  American  Journalist 
It  has  ousted  since  1970.  He  was  accused  of 
currency  violations  and  espionage;  actually 
he  was  kicked  out  for  his  effective  coverage  of 
the  Soviet  dissident  movement.  The  Soviet 
expulsion  can  only  deepen  American  wariness 
toward  a  regime  that,  for  all  Its  pretensions 
of  self-esteem,  obviously  still  does  not  feel 
enough  confidence  In  itself  to  permit  either 
Independent  speaking  by  a  handful  of  its 
own  citizens  or  Independent  reporting  by 
Westerners  not  under  Its  thumb.  Chalk  up 
yet  another  victory  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  KGB  mentality  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  State  Department,  giving  notice,  re- 
taliated by  expelling  a  TASS  correspondent 
from  Washington.  The  reprisal  apparently 
puts  the  United  States  In  the  embarrassing 
position  of  Ignoring  as  the  Russians  ignored, 
the  Helsinki  provision  by  which  both  states 
pledged  to  respect  journalists  engaged  In 
"legitimate  pursuit  of  their  professional  ac- 
tivities." But  the  Department  had  no  altern- 
ative If  the  working  conditions  and  tenures 
of  the  remaining  American  Journals  In  Mos- 
cow were  to  be  at  least  minimally  protected. 
American  news  organizations  are,  properly, 
embarrassed  at  receiving  this  sort  of  official 
patronage.  To  reject  It,  however.  Is  to  let  the 
Kremlin  restrict  and  Intimidate  the  American 
press  corps  intolerably.  It  is  some  consolation 


that,  unlike  Moscow,  Washington  did  not  act 
against  a  journalist  because  of  what  he  wrote. 
The  ouster  of  Mr.  Krimsky  Is  serious 
enough.  What  Is  more  troubling  Is  the  sug- 
gestion It  carries  of  a  Soviet  determination 
to  challenge  the  new  administration  to  a 
test  of  wills.  It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  voices 
In  Moscow  demanding  a  prompt  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Kremlin  will  not  tolerate  Amer- 
ican Interest,  beyond  a  certain  point.  In  So- 
viet dissidents — such  as  the  "concern"  the 
State  Department  expressed  yesterday  for  de- 
tained activist  Alexander  Ginsburg.  In  Wash- 
ington, there  are  voices  demanding  that  the 
United  States  take  each  Soviet  human-rights 
offense  as  a  political  challenge  to  be  met  with 
a  firm  response.  Unless  treated  with  great 
care  on  both  sides,  the  situation  could  get 
quickly  and  badly  out  of  hand. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
10— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  REVISING 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

(Placed  on  the  Calendar.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  reported  the  following  con- 
current resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $346,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  is  $9,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $467,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays   is   $415,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$68,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is   $718,300,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3^  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $109,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,100,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6.800 ,000.00(). 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  avithorlty,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(41  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  f300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,200,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority  $1,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,000,000,000. 

(7)  Comrnunity  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 


(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,   $23,200,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $40,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,500,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security   (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $166,300,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,   $139,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (860) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,   $7,700,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,   $37,900,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New   budget   authority,    $16,100,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,100,000,000. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT— S.  626 

amendment  no.  38 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  626.  the  executive  re- 
organization bill,  which  was  introduced 
last  Friday  by  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

This  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
President  the  specific  authority  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  old  reorganization  act 
that  Congress  allowed  to  lapse  in  1973. 
In  no  way  would  the  President's  flexibil- 
ity for  proposing  his  governmental  re- 
organization be  inhibited.  However,  the 
amendment  would  change  the  legislative 
procedure  for  permitting  the  reorga- 
nization plans  to  go  into  effect,  by  as- 
suring the  House  and  Senate  of  the  op- 
portunity to  act  jointly,  up  or  down, 
within  a  time  certain — 90  days.  Under 
the  old  act's  procedure,  the  President's 
plan  would  become  the  la^^-  of  the  land, 
unless  either  House  rejected  it  within 
60  days. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Govei-nment  Operations 
Committee  recently,  I  believe  the  old 
act's  aproach  of  allowing  the  President 
to  abolish,  transfer,  or  consolidate  sta- 
tutory agencies  and  functions  by  a  plan 
which  will  become  law  if  Congress  does 
nothing  is  an  unreasonable  shift  of  pow- 
wer  to  the  President.  It  is  a  gun  to  the 
head  of  Congress.  It  puts  committees 
and  Members  in  an  impossible  situation 
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for  appraising  the  substaiitiv 
of  the  statutory  changes 
legislation  by  inaction,  or 
and  this  is  my  opinion,  runfe 
article  I  of  the  Constltutior 

My  amendment.  Mr 
preserve  the  opportunity  foi 
plans.  It  would  extend  th( 
legislative  action  to  90  days, 
quirement  for  discharge  of 
of  approval   from   conmiittte 
days.  When  the  committee 
the  resolution  or  has  been  d 
wou'd  be  in  order  for  any 
move  to  proceed  with  the  ct)ns 
of    the    resolution,    and 
would  be  highly  privileged. 
be  no  amendments.  A  joint 
of  approval  must  come  to 
down  within  the  90-day  pe 
included  a  provision  which 
into  law  under  the  Trade 
which  would  control  the 
Senate  so  the  deadline  coul( 
the  joint  resolution  is  approv  ;d 
the  President  for  signature 
usual  constitutional  practic 
House  declines  to  take  up  an 
resolution,  or  having-  done  s 
resolution  of  approv.^.I.  ther 
the  plan  fails. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  my  remarks  befor 
Government  Operations  C 
February  8,  1977,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ORD,  as  follows: 
Executive  Reohganization  : 
Congress? 


Mr.  ClaalrmBzi  and  Members 
mlttee,  last  Friday,  President 
the  Congress  to  reinstate  the 
organization  authority  which 
be  terminated  in  1973.  This 
authority  permitting  the 
to  transfer,  abolish  or  consoUdite 
eral  agency  or  function  unless 
dl.sapproved  his  plan  within 

The  President  has  made  executive 
reorganize  tlon  one  of  his  first 
that  should  be  supported.  Bui 
proach,  covering  such  a  broad 
government,   the   proper   way 
the  task? 


ve 

l! 

Preslc  ent 


six:  y 


This  is  not  a  partisan  matte 
role  and  responsibility  of  the 
Involved. 


tD 


this 


resold  ed 


effe<  t 


Therefore,   before  we  rush 
these  powers,  some  basic  questfc 
raised.  I  would  appeal  to  my  co 
they  reserve  Judgment  on 
until  these  questions  are 

Is  not  this  procedure.  In 
sonable  delegation  of  legislative 
plan  Is  sent  up,  and  each 
sixty  days  to  study  It  and  movfe 
the   legislative   process,   or   th( 
plan  becomes  the  law  of  the  la  id 
are  not  permitted  to  amend  hi 
In  committee  or  on  the  floor 
ever  gets  there.  It  is  all  or 
Is  any  part  of  the  plan  a  Memt)er 
like,  he  must  Uve  with  It,  or 
burden  of  obtaining  a  vote  of 
the  entire  plan. 

Is  this  what  the  framers  of 
tutlon  had  Ir.  mind  when  they 
all  legislative  powers  be  vested 
gress?  Article  I,  Section  8  sets 
powers  for  the  formulation  of 
policies   by  the  Congress,  and 
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paragraph.  It  Is  the  legislature  that  Is  em- 
powered to  make  all  laws  for  "carrying  Into 
execution"  those  policies  and  any  other 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the 
government. 

Under  Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  advises  the  Congress  as  to  what 
measures  he  feels  are  necessary.  The  burden 
Is  on  him  to  get  the  Congress  to  consider 
his  proposals.  Congress  then  asserts  Its  leg- 
islative prerogative  to  perfect  or  Improve  the 
legislation.  After  legislation  Is  passed.  It  goes 
to  the  President  who  may  either  sign  It  or 
veto  It. 

With  the  President's  executive  reorganiza- 
tion act  approach,  this  Constitutional  proc- 
ess would  seem  to  be  reversed.  The  President 
makes  the  changes  to  be  accepted  or  disap- 
proved by  the  Congress  under  a  strict  time 
restraint.  The  burden  of  proof  is  shifted 
from  the  President  to  Senate  and  House  leg- 
islators who  may  oppose  his  plan.  There  is 
no  opportunity  to  perfect  the  plan  by  amend- 
ment. Indeed  not  even  a  requirement  that 
there  be  a  majority  vote  on  the  plan  by 
either  House.  As  a  result,  major  functions 
and  agencies,  which  were  created  by  the  de- 
liberative process  of  legislation,  may  be 
wiped  out  or  redirected  virtually  overnight 
without  appropriate  legislative  consideration 
and  enactment. 

I  raise  these  Issues  because  I  feel  they  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  Congress  appropriates  the  money 
for  executive  administration;  It  establishes 
the  substantive  laws  of  our  government;  it 
provides  the  means  by  which  the  President 
executes  those  laws,  and  It  provides  a  check 
and  balance  against  the  arrogatlon  of  undue 
power  by  the  Executive.  My  concern  Is  that 
the  breadth  of  authority  delegated  to  the 
President  under  his  proposed  reorganization 
act — v/lth  its  time  constraints  and  restric- 
tion on  amendments — will  seriously  upset 
the  balance  of  power  which  we  in  Congress 
have  so  vigorously  sought  to  achieve  In  re- 
cent years.  The  memories  of  the  recent  past — 
of  Vietnam,  V/atergate,  impoundments,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  veto  power — are  still 
very  much  with  us.  We  have  just  begun  to  re- 
cover our  balance  of  power  with  such  meas- 
ures as  the  War  Powers  Act  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  Would  the  delegation,  once  agiin,  of 
executive  reorganization  authority  to  the 
President  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of  losing 
the  balance  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve? 

This  matter  was  of  serious  concern  to  our 
present  majority  leader  (Mr.  Byrd)  when  he 
Introduced  his  own  version  of  an  executive 
reorganization  act  In  the  93rd  Congress 
(S.  936,  93rd  Cong.,  21  February  1973,  Cong. 
Record  p.  4791).  Among  other  things,  that 
bill  required  that  no  reorganization  plan 
submitted  by  the  President  could  become 
effective  unless  there  was  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approving  the  plan,  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  two  Hovises.  "I  feel,"  said 
Senator  Byrd,  "that  It  Is  Important  that  the 
Congress  approve  reorganization  plans  on 
the  basis  of  their  merit  and  after  full  debate, 
not  just  allow  them  to  ip  Into  effect  If  either 
House  does  not  take  formal  action  to  dis- 
approve them." 

The  Senator  went  on  to  argue  his  position 
In  persuasive  terms: 

"My  bill  Is  a  major  step  toward  recovering 
some  of  the  Initiative  the  legislative  branch 
has  lost  to  the  executive.  It  will  aid  In  re- 
storing to  Congress  Its  responsibility  for  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  overseeing  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  departments.  It  will 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
over  the  administrative  bureaucracy  In  the 
face  of  Increasing  executive  encroachment  on 
Congress'  constitutional  authority.  And  it 
win,  through  Its  provision  for  affirmative  ap- 
proval of  plans,  safeguard  against  ill-con- 
sidered and  hasty  action  by  the  executive 


and    default    approval    by    a    busy    or    an 
apathetic  Congress. 

"Congressional  control  and  oversight  of 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies  con- 
stitute one  of  our  most  important  functions. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  the  Congress  is 
assured  that  its  policies  are  being  faithfully 
carried  out,  by  which  It  may  hold  executive 
officers  to  an  accounting  tor  their  steward- 
ship, and  by  which  It  learns  the  effects  of 
legislative  policies  and  Is  thus  able  to  make 
necessary  statutory  revisions.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives." 

A  similar  response  has  come  over  the  years 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  (Mr.  Brooks)  who  Just 
last  Friday  annovmced  his  opposition  to  any 
relnstltutlon  of  the  old  reorganization  act 
authority  and  suggested  as  an  alternative  his 
own  bill.  Congressman  Brooks  stated: 

"We  have  lived  through  a  time  when  we 
saw  what  can  happen  when  Congress  makes 
broad  delegations  of  Its  powers  to  a  President. 
I  do  not  want  any  President  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  abuse  our  governmental 
process  .  .  .  Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  re- 
store the  balance  that  should  exist  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches." 

Chairman  Brooks'  bill  would  permit  the 
President  to  submit  reorganization  plans 
to  Congress,  but  It  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  House  and  Senate  before 
the  plan  could  become  law.  The  bill  contains 
provisions  to  assure  a  vote  on  the  plan 
within  a  specified  time,  and  It  also  provides 
authority  for  the  President  to  change  his 
plan  after  he  has  submitted  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have  outright 
opposed  the  delegation  of  executive  reor- 
ganization aiithority  to  the  President,  and 
perhaps  this  option  deserves  more  serious 
consideration  then  those  modified  versions 
of  the  approach  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Certainly  major  reorganization  plans 
should  come  before  the  Congress  as  regular 
legislation.  Even  the  President's  bill  pro- 
hibits the  abolition,  creation  or  consolida- 
tion of  executive  departments.  But  what  Is 
a  major  reorganization;  and  what  is  a  minor 
one?  These  distinctions  are  not  made  in 
the  Administration's  proposal. 

Whether  the  subject  be  energy  or  health 
or  environment  or  housing,  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  President  could  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  any  agency  (Including 
any  independent  regulatory  agency) ,  and  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  Its  statutory  functions, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  agency. 

Indeed,  under  his  bill,  he  could  transfer 
out,  or  abolish,  any  agency  within  a  depart- 
ment, and  any  function  within  a  depart- 
ment, except  that  he  could  not  convey  or 
abolish  the  entire  department,  or  all  of  its 
functions. 

The  President  would  also  be  permitted 
to  consolidate  statutory  agencies  and  func- 
tions. Including  some  but  not  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  department. 

He  could  authorize  a  governmental  official 
to  delegate  his  legislatively  created  powers  to 
another  official  or  agency. 

He  could  change  the  name  of  any  agency 
or  the  title  of  Its  head,  as  well  as  such 
name  and  title  with  respect  to  any  newly 
created  agency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  these 
extraordinary  powers.  You  don't  have  to 
create  or  abolish  or  consolidate  depart- 
ments— as  the  Persldent's  bill  rightly  pro- 
hibits— In  order  to  effect  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  proposed  authority.  You  need 
only  merge  or  consolidate  statutory  agencies 
and  functions  Into  a  superaeency,  Including 
functions  that  are  now  In  the  departments 
and  In  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies. 
Whether  major  or  minor  In  scope  or  sub- 
ject matter,  any  such  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion as  contemplated  in  this  legislation  could 
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cause  confusion  and  frustration  among  rele- 
vant Senate  and  House  conunlttees,  and  the 
sheer  weight  of  It  may  be  too  much  to  get 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  out  to  the  floor  of 
either  House  In  sixty  days.  In  any  event,  the 
entire  membership  of  either  House  would  not 
be  assured  of  responding  to  the  plan,  up  or 
down. 

But  this  wide-ranging  reorganization  au- 
thority over  statutory  agencies  and  func- 
tions Is  not  the  only  thing  questionable 
about  the  President's  proposal. 

In  the  message  and  bill  that  he  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  Friday,  he  Included  some  addi- 
tional Items  to  strengthen  his  power  over 
the  reorganization  plans  and  his  pressure  on 
the  Congress. 

First,  he  has  provided  that  the  President 
can  amend  his  plan  within  thirty  days  after 
sending  It  to  the  Congress,  but  there  are  not 
similar  provlsons  for  either  House  to  amend 
It,  if  In  fact  It  even  reaches  the  floor.  He  pro- 
vides for  a  negotiation  mechanism  between 
the  relevant  substantive  committees  and  the 
President,  which  may  not  be  satisfactory  to 
members  who  are  not  privy  to  the 
negotiations. 

Second,  he  would  repeal  the  requirement 
of  the  old  reorganization  act,  that  the  Pres- 
ident could  send  up  only  one  plan  during  a 
thirty-day  period,  and  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  any  number  of  plans.  This,  he 
says  would  "speed  up  the  reorganization 
process,"  that  the  President  could  send  on 
only  one  plan  during  a  thhty-day  period, 
and  provide  for  the  submission  of  any  num- 
ber of  plans.  This,  he  says  would  "speed  up 
the  reorganization  process"  by  forcing  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  more  than  one  plan  at  a 
time.  No  doubt  It  would  have  that  effect,  but 
It  would  also  increase  the  pressure  on  the 
Congress  to  do  Its  work  within  the  sixty  day 
periods  attached  to  each  plan.  It  could  put 
us  In  a  virtual  straight-jacket.  As  statutory 
agencies  and  functions  will  almost  always  be 
Involved  In  these  plans,  this  could  In  effect, 
be  disruptive  and,  Indeed,  destructive  of  our 
legislative  prerogatives. 

Third,  the  President  would  remove  the 
existing  limitation  that  each  reorganiaatlon 
plan  must  be  limited  to  one  "logically  con- 
sistent" subject.  He  proposes  that  his  plans 
be  allowed  to  cover  more  than  one  subject — 
how  many  Is  not  clear — and  when  you  com- 
bine this  authority  with  the  submission  of 
additional  plans  within  the  thirty  day  pe- 
riod, you  have  utter  chaos. 

Finally,  he  would  extend  all  of  this  reor- 
ganization authority  for  four  years.  This 
woxild  bind  the  next  Congress,  and  provide 
us  with  ver;/  little  opportunity  to  halt  the 
measure  if  it  turned  out  unsatisfactory  in 
the  meantime. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  intend  to  take  a 
very  hard  look  at  this  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  We  should  consider  warnings 
Issued  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  study  his 
legislative  suggestions.  We  should  review  the 
legislative  history,  and  see  what  Congress 
may  be  giving  up  by  the  adoption  of  this 
reorganization  procedure.  And  we  should 
think  above  party  and  personal  ideology,  and 
consider  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  have  all  taken  the  oath  to  de- 
fend and  protect. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
told  at  the  hearings  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  the  one-House  veto  feature  of  the 
President's  bill  is  a  "time-tested  proce- 
dure" under  which  reorganization  plans 
have  been  submitted  since  1949.  I  do  not 
find  that  argument  persuasive  or  indeed, 
relevant,  to  the  legislative  situation  to- 
day.   I    thought    the    point    had    been 


brought  home  to  us  in  the  Congress  in 
the  early  1970's,  that  the  erosion  of  our 
prerogatives  which  we  permitted  to  occur 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's  was  wrong- 
wrong  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
wrong  in  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs,  and 
wrong  in  the  vitally  important  field  of 
organization  of  the  Government.  We  have 
sought  to  repair  the  damage  in  some 
degree,  and  we  have  been  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  There  have  been  those 
who  have  suggested  that  this  reasser- 
tion  of  congressional  authority  would  be 
a  temporary  phenomenon,  that  we  would 
lapse  back  into  the  role  of  a  passive  body, 
reacting  to  an  active  Presidency,  as  soon 
as  both  branches  were  once  again  under 
the  control  of  the  same  party.  I  believed, 
and  I  know  my  colleagues  believed,  it 
would  not  be  so. 

Yet  we  have  before  us  in  this  reorga- 
nization plan  proposal  the  first  test  of 
our  resolve  and  we  are  fibout  to  fail  it. 
The  vote  on  this  issue  is  not,  or  should 
not  be,  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no  con- 
fidence in  our  new  President.  I  have  the 
highest  trust  in  his  goals  and  his  abili- 
ties. But  this  partisan  support  cannot 
justify  ceding  to  him  the  leading  role 
in  the  legislative  process  in  this  area 
of  our  nritional  life. 

I  have  studied  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  to  the  President  concerning  the 
constitutional  aspects  of  this  reorga- 
nizational  proposal.  That  opinion  may 
be  persuasive  with  respect  to  the  princi- 
pal issue  to  V  hich  virtually  all  its  points 
are  addressed;  namely,  whether  the  one- 
House  veto  provision  deprives  the  Presi- 
dent of  any  of  his  constitutional  author- 
ity. While  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
Attorney  General's  view  on  that  issue, 
I  cannot  accept  it  on  the  issue  of 
whether  Congress  is  deprived  of  any  of 
its  influence  and  responsibilities. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  to  return  to  the  ways  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  but  to  continue  our 
re?.ssertion  of  the  proper  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  governmental  process. 
We  have,  and  we  must  exercise,  not 
merely  the  right  to  disapprove  any 
change  in  the  law,  but  the  responsibility 
to  consider  and  fuLy  enact  such  change. 
We  must  have  procedures  which  can  be 
adopted  to  give  priority  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  proposals,  and  to 
expedite  our  deliberations  concerning 
them.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
achieve  these  ends.  It  would  differ  from 
the  President's  proposal  in  that  it  would 
require,  rather  than  merely  permit,  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  before 
the  law  can  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  38 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 
That  (a)  section  905(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  1,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  1, 1979". 

(b)(1)  Section  906(a)  of  such  title  Is 
lamended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 


subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganlza- 
itlon  plan  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
.period  of  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to  It  If,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period,  the  Congress  passes  a  joint  res- 
olution stating  m  substance  that  it  favors 
the  reorganization  plan.". 

(2)  Section  906(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "60"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "90". 

(c)  Section  909  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§  909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  908-914  of  this 
title,  'resolution'  means  only  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  'That 
the  Congress  favors  the  reorganization  plan 

numbered  transmitted  to  Congress  by 

the  President  on ,  19 — .',  the  blank  spaces 

therein  being  appropriately  filled,  but  does 
not  Include  a  joint  resolution  which  speci- 
fies more  than  one  reorganization  plan.". 

(d)  (1)  Section  911  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§  911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution 

"If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  Its  introduction  such  com- 
mittee shall  fc>e  automatically  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  House  In- 
volved.". 

(2)  Section  912(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "automatically"  before  "dis- 
charged". 

(e)  (1)  Chapter  9  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"§  914.  Requirement  of  vote  in  each  House; 
procedure  after  one  House  receives 
a  resolution  from  the  other  House 

"(a)  A  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion shall  be  taken  In  each  House  on  or  be- 
fore the  90th  calendar  day  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  reorganization  plan  to  which  it 
relates. 

"(b)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House 
of  a  resolution  of  that  House,  that  House  re- 
ceives a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan  from  the  other  House, 
then — 

"(1)  the  procedure  In  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House:   but 

"(2)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  such  title 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  Item : 

"914.  Requirements  of  vote  in  each  House; 

procedure  after  one  House  receives  a 

resolution  from  the  other  House.". 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT— S.  503 

AMENDMENT   NO.    39 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  S. 
503,  the  Youth  Employment  Act  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Nearly  one 
out  of  five  teenagers  in  the  labor  market 
is  presently  out  of  work.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  an  intolerable  situation.  The 
difficulties  young  people  experience  in 
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finding  and  holding 
important    because    of 
losses  associated  with 
is  the  additional  risk 
of  unemployment  may 
sonal,  economic,  and  social 
of  young  people  and 
whose  deleterious  effects 
erased.  There  are  many 
who  will  agree  that 
minimum  wages  have 
tributed  to  the  deterioraiion 
age  labor  market 

By  contrast,  many  fdreign 
have  legal  provisions,  co!  lective 
ing  agreements,  or  tradif  ons 
mit  them  to  pay  youth 
often  in  a  fixed  percentage 
visions  have  been  reflected 
youth  unemployment 
ment  today  follows  this 

On  the  basis  of  personal 
I  have  reached  the  concli  ision 
are  many  jobs  which  ren-  ain 
cause  the  employers   regard 
generated  by   minimum 
high.   I   consequently 
amendment,    once    enac 
tribute  to  the  improvemei^t 
youth  job  market. 

I   ask   unanimous 
amendment  be  printed  ir 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amendment  No 

On  page  4,  line  11,  Insert 
after  the  word  "than". 

On  page  12,  between  lines 
the  following  new  subsectloi 

"'(b)    Notwithstanding 
slon  of  this  Act  a  youth 
for    which    assistance    is 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  wh>ch 
less  than  70  percent  of  the 
which   would  be  applicable 
\mder  the  Pair  Labor 
if  section  6  of  that  Act 
and  he  were  not  exempt  uncjer 
that  Act.". 

On  page  12,  line  7,  strike 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 
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ADDITIONAL  DISTRIfcT  COURT 
JUDGES— S.  Ul 

AMENDMENT   NOj  40 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  ^nd  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the 


JTTDICIAL    CONFERENCE 
JtTDCESHIP 


RECOMME^  DATIONS 


Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr. 
January  10,  1977,  I  reintrdduced 
the  omnibus  district  court 
which  was  passed  by  the 
94th  Congress  (S.  287)  an 
authorize  the  appointmeiit 
tional  district  judges  in 
districts.  In  my  introductfary 
on  S.  11,  I  made  reference 
that    the   Judicial 
United  States  was  comple  .. 
the  1976  quadrennial  surv^^ 
needs  by  the  various 
Judicial  Conference,  on 
transmitted  to  the 
mendations  for  the  creatioii 
tional  district  judges  in  . 
districts.  The  total  number 
by  the  Judicial  Conferenci 
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a  ly 
en  ployed 
gl:en 


other   provl- 

in  a  job 

under    this 

shall  not  be 

minimum  wage 

to  employment 

Act  of  1938 

to  the  youth 

section  13  of 


45  district  judgeships  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  also  rep- 
resents the  Judicial  Conference's  recom- 
mendations that  an  additional  62  district 
judges  be  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  these  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence may  be  studied  and  considered  by 
the  Senate,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  11,  which  amendment 
contains  the  entire  107  additional  judges 
requested  by  the  Judicial  Conference.  As 
I  stated  in  my  introductory  statement  to 
S.  11.  the  judicial  statistics  for  fiscal  year 
1976  may  justify  far  more  than  the  45 
new  positions  contained  in  S.  287  which 
was  considered  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
Conference's   recommendations   will   be 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the 
three -part    statistical    standard    which 
was  used  by  the  committee  during  the 
last  Congress  to  measure  the  workload 
of  the  judges  in  each  court.  Because  the 
Congress  has  not  authorized  any  new 
judgeships  since  1970,  notwithstanding 
a  sizable  increase  in  judicial  business, 
final  action  on  judgeship  bills  should  be 
a  high  priority  in  the  95th  Congress.  To 
this  end,  I  have  also  inserted  into  today's 
Record  a  notice  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  commence  hearings  on 
S.  11.  the  printed  amendment  to  that  bill 
and  upon  any  other  district  court  judge- 
ship bills,  commencing  on  February  21, 
1977.  By  this  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary hopes  to  report  an  omnibus  district 
court  judgeship  bill  for  early  considera- 
tion by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  because  these  hearings 
will  commence  on  the  first  day  following 
a  nonlegislative  day.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  to  S.  11  be 


printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


out  "(b)"  and 
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Amendment  No.  40 
Strike  out   all   after   the   enacting   clause 
and    Insert    in   lieu    thereof   the    following- 
That: 

(a)    The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Alabama,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama,   three   additional    district   Judges   for 
the  district  of  Arizona,  two  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ar- 
kansas, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  California,  three  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
Of  California,  one  additional  district  judge 
for   the   central   district   of  California,   two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  southern 
district  of  California,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  one  ad- 
ditional   district    Judge    for    the    district   of 
Connecticut,    one   additional    district   Judge 
for   the   northern   district  of  Florida,   three 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict   of    Florida,    five    additional     district 
Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida 
five  additional  district  judges  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Georgia,  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Geor- 
gia,  two   additional   district  judges   for  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Illi- 
nois,  one  additional   district  Judge  for   the 
northern  district  of  Indiana,  one  additional 


district   Judge   for   the   southern  district  of 
Indiana,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Iowa,  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict  of  Kentucky,   four   additional   district 
judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Louisiana,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana, 
two  additional  district  judges  for  the  district 
of  Maryland,  four  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  three  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict   of    Michigan,    two    additional    district 
Judges  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Minnesota,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  western  dis- 
trict   of    Missouri,    one    additional    district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the   district   of  New   Jersey,   one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico, 
one  additional  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district   of   North    Carolina,   one   additional 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina,   one   additional   district   Judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma,  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts   of   Oklahoma,   two  additional  dis- 
trict judges  for  the  district  of  Oregon,  two 
additional  district  judges  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  four  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico,  three 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina,  one  additional  district  Jud^e 
for  the  district  of  South  Dakota,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Tennessee,  three  additional  district  judges 
for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas,  five  additional  district  judges  for 
the  southern  district  of  Texas,  one  additional 
district    judge    for    the    western    district   of 
Texas,  two  additional  district  judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,   two  additional 
district   judges   for   the    western  district   of 
Virginia,   one   additional    district   judge   for 
the  eastern  district  of  Washington   one  ad- 
ditional district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Washington,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Kentucky 
heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
hereafter  be  a  district  judgeship  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky  only,  and  the 
present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
henceforth  hold  his  office  under  section  133 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(c)  One  of  the  two  existing  district  judge- 
ships for  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western 
districts  of  Oklahoma,  heretofore  provided 
for  by  section  133  of  Title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  shall  hereafter  be  a  Judgeship 
for  the  northern  district  of  Oklahoma  only, 
and  the  other  such  judgeship  shall  hereafter 
be  a  judgeship  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma  only.  The  more  senior  of  the  pres- 
ent Incumbents  In  those  two  present  judge- 
ships shall  henceforth  serve  only  In  the  west- 
ern district,  and  the  more  Junior  of  the  two 
shall  henceforth  serve  only  in  the  northern 
district.  Both  such  present  Incumbents  shall 
henceforth  hold  their  ofBces  under  section 
133.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
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eastern  and  western  districts  of  Washington, 

heretofore  provided  for  by  section  133  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall 
hereafter  be  a  district  Judgeship  for  the 
western  district  of  Washington  only,  and  the 
present  Incumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
henceforth  hold  his  office  under  section  133, 
as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(e)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  133  of  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  will,  with  respect  to  each  district 
therein,  reflect  the  changes  in  the  number  of 
Judgeships  made  by  section  1  of  this  Act, 
such  table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Districts 
Alabama :  Judges 

Northern 6 

Middle 3 

Southern    2 

Alaska  2 

Arizona 8 

Arkansas : 

Eastern   3 

Western 1 

Eastern  and  Western 2 

California: 

Northern 12 

Eastern  6 

Central    17 

Southern      7 

Colorado  ...    6 

Connecticut 5 

Delaware 3 

District  of  Columbia 15 

Florida: 

Northern    8 

Middle    9 

Southern   12 

Georgia : 

Northern    11 

Middle    2 

Soiithern    8 

Hawaii    2 

Idaho    2 

Illinois: 

Northern 15 

Eastern 3 

Southern    2 

Indiana: 

Northern    4 

Southern    6 

Iowa : 

Northern    1 

Southern    2 

Northern  and  Southern 1 

Kansas    6 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 5 

Western    3 

Louisiana: 

Ea«;tern    13 

Middle    _  2 

Western    6 

Maine    l 

Maryland    9 

Massachusetts    10 

Michigan: 

Eastern 13 

Western    4 

Minnesota    5 

Mississippi : 

Northern    2 

Southern    3 

Missouri : 

Eastern 4 

Western    5 

Eastern   and   Western 2 

Montana    2 

Nebraska    3 

Nevada   3 

New  Hampshire 2 

New   Jersey 10 

New  Mexico 4 

New  York : 

Northern 8 

Eastern  10 

Southern  27 

Western 3 


Districts 

North  Carolina:  Judges 

Eastern 3 

Middle 3 

Western    2 

North  Dakota 2 

Ohio: 

Northern    9 

Southern    6 

Oklahoma : 

Northern 2 

Eastern  1 

Western    4 

Eastern  and  Western 1 

Oregon    5 

Pennsylvania : 

Eastern 19 

Middle 6 

Western 10 

Puerto  Rico 7 

Rhode   Island 2 

South    Carolina 8 

South  Dakota 3 

Tennessee : 

Eastern 3 

Middle  — __  3 

Western    3 

Texas: 

Northern 9 

Eastern  4 

Southern    IS 

Western    6 

Utah    2 

Vermont  2 

Virginia: 

Eastern 8 

Western    4 

Washington: 

Eastern 2 

Western 6 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 1 

Southern 3 

Northern  and  Southern 1 

Wisconsin : 

Eastern  3 

Western 2 

Wyoming 1 

(f)  In  addition  to  the  five  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall  also  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one 
other  additional  district  judge  for  that  dis- 
trict. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office 
created  by  this  subsection  five  years  or  more 
after  it  is  created  shall  not.  however,  be  filled. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  is  author- 
ized to  place  a  total  of  15  positions  in  grades 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule,  In 
lieu  of  the  4  supergrade  positions  authorized 
by  existing  law  and  3  positions  allotted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  Such  sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
emergenct  edxtcational  assistance  act 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Emerg- 
ency Educational  Assistance  Act  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1977.  at  the  Goff  Junior  High 
School  in  Pawtuckett,  R.I. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  writ- 
ten statements  for  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  Mrs.  Jean  S.  Frohlicher, 
counsel.  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
room  4230  Dirksen  Senate  OflQce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510 — telephone 
202-224-7666. 


omnibus    district    COTJRT    JtTOGESHrP    BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  open  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  11  and 
printed  amendment  No.  40  to  that  bill. 
providing  for  additional  district  court 
judgeships. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 21  and  22,  in  room  2228  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  commencing  at  10 
a.m.  each  day.  Additional  days  of  hear- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  committee. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  commimicate,  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  Paul  Summit,  2204  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building — telephone 
4-3281 — or  Bill  Westphal,  6306  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building — telephone 
4-3618. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    PRIVILECES    AND    ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1977,  for  Thursday,  March  3, 
1977. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  301 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on 
March  3,  1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
fi-om  the  office  of  the  subcommittee, 
room  310  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
224-5647. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  en 
Intelligence  will  hold  hearings  on  Tues- 
day, February  22,  1977,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner  to  be  Di- 
rector, Central  Intelligence.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  The  location  will 
be  announced  later. 

Any  party  Interested  in  appearing  or 
filing  a  statement  regarding  this  nomina- 
tion should  advise  the  committee.  The 
committee's  office  ©umber  is  224-1700. 

STJBCOMMnTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcommittee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  operation  of  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975 — Public  Law 
94-203 — and  S.  703,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  act, 
for  Tuesday,  March  8, 1977. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
March  8.  1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
send  them  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections,  room  310,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510— AC  202—224-5647. 

ON    S.    7 SURFACE    MINING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels  held  a  hearing  on  February  7, 
1977,  to  learn  the  position  of  the  Carter 
administration  on  S.  7,  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 
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of  H.R. 
Ford  in 
Cecil  And- 
John  CLeary 
stpport  of  S.  7 


This  bill  is  a  modified  version 
25,  the  bill  vetoed  by  Pre  lident 
May,  1975.  Interior  Secretarj- 
rus  and  FEA  Administrato] 
both  testified  in  strong 
and  offered  modifications 

"I  assure  you,"  Secretar  j'  Andrus  said, 
"that  the  administration  is  committed 
to  helping  you  pass  such  egislation  and 
to  careful  administration  qf  the  program 
the  legislation  provides 

Mr.  OLeary  echoed  th^se  sentiments 
when  he  stated: 


We  strongly  favor  tough 
legislation. 


siirface  mining 


pr  nted 


se ; 


This  shov7  of  support 
two  key  Federal  officials  is 
aging.  I  intend  to  give  th4ir 
close  scrutiny  and  I  ask 
sent  that  the  testimony  of 
rus    and    OXeary    be 
Record  at  the  close  of  my 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  METCALF.   At  thi^ 
wish  to  announce  that  th 
hearing  dates  have  been 
committee  on  Minerals, 
Fuels  to  receive  comments 

On  March  1.  1977,  selected 
tors  or  their  spokesmen 
vited  to  present  their  view ; 
slope  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  Appalachian  coal  fields 

On    March    2,    1977, 
groups  and  individuals 
vlronmental  concerns  in 
will  have  an  opportunity 
testify. 

On  March  3, 1977,  variou! 
operators,  coal  consumers 
mental  groups  will  be  hean 
able  effects  of  S.   7   on 
surface  mining  operations 
ment. 

All  three  hearings  will 
in   room    3110,    Dirksen 
Building.  All  other  parties 
submitting   written   testimjony 
should  submit  their  views 
1977. 

For  further  information 
ested  can  call  Norman 
5249. 
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suggestions 
uijanimous  con- 
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time.  I  also 
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IS  applying  to 


c(  rtain 


citizen 
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same  region 
appear  and 


th; 

to 


Statement 


sich 


p£  st 


OF   Cecil  D. 

OF  THE   iNTERIOl  ; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membs: 
nxittee:  I  strongly  endorse  th 
comprehensive  surface  mlnli^ 
Islatlon.  Your  committee  ha 
the    Congress   has   passed, 
during  the  past  two  Congresses 
tlal  signature  on  !t  is  long  ov 
glad   to  see  it   placed   at   th 
agenda.   Drawing  on  your 
expertli-e,  this  Administration 
to  a  new  law  under  which  a 
face  mining  control  program 
out. 

Increasing  this  Nation's  abi 
and  r.se  coal  in  order  to  decra 
oil   imported  oil   and  scarce 
essential.   With   sound  env 
guards.  surface  mining  will  b« 
way  to  produce  much  of  this 

Fortunately,    coal    is 
coa.  try.  We  can  afford  to  be 
where  and  how  we  mine  it. 
conservation  of  the  resoiirce 
to  declare  certain   areas  off 
mining  because  of  other 
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by  March  3. 
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Andi  :ns.  Secretary 
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enactment  of 

control  leg- 
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legislation 

A  Preslden- 

(  rdue  and  I  am 

top    cf   your 
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looks  forward 

effective  sur- 

can  be  carried 


ity  to  produce 

our  reliance 

aatural   gas   Is 

irciimental    safe- 

an  acceptable 

coal. 

In    this 

pirtlcular  aboiit 

c  DU.sistent  with 

We  can  afford 

imits  to  strip 

Important  resoiu-ce 


abur  dant 


values,  and  we  can  insist  on  ending  the 
abuses  which  historically  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  coal  strip  mining. 

Prompt  establishment  of  new  ground  rules 
for  surface  coal  mining  is  essential  both  for 
a  sound  environmental  policy  and  a  sound 
energy  and  economic  policy.  Despite  recent 
Improvements  in  state  and  Federal  programs, 
a  uniform  approach,  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, needs  to  be  adopted : 

To  assure  a  high  level  of  environmental 
protection; 

To  provide  for  sound  management  of  our 
land  resources: 

To  eliminate  competitive  economic  pres- 
sures on  states  to  lower  their  reclamation 
standards;  and 

To  provide  the  coal  Industry  with  firm 
guides  for  its  future  development. 

In  reaffirming  my  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  like  particularly  to  mention 
some  of  its  fundamental  components,  which 
hare  been  developed  In  the  last  few  years  of 
debate  and  compromise  on  this  legislation: 
First,  that  reclamation  is  required  to  fully 
restore  strip  mined  land  to  at  least  Its  origi- 
nal productivity. 

Sscond,  that  the  burden  is  on  the  operator. 
not  the  government  or  citizen,  to  demon- 
strate amrmetlvely  that  reclamation  accord- 
ing to  the  law  will  b?  achieved. 

Third,  that  certain  ?reas  will  be  off  limits 
to  strip  mining  because  of  other  important 
resource  values,  preserving  the  option  for 
society  later  to  determine  whether  the  coal 
is  worth  the  sacrifices  associated  with  mining 
by  surface  methods. 

Fourth,  that  citizens  will  have  meaningful 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  law — through  availability 
of  Information,  hearings  and  opportunities 
for  citizen  suits. 

Last,  that  abandoned,  unreclaimed  mines 
will  be  reclaimed  using  money  from  pro- 
duction fees. 

In  approaching  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
see  a  bill  which  will  make  for  an  effective 
and  efScient  program  without  an  undue 
burden  on  the  economy.  More  specifically, 
the  following  principles  should  govern: 

No  arbitrarily  imposed  losses  of  coal  pro- 
duction should  result  from  the  program. 

It  should  not  result  in  significant  unem- 
ployment. 

No  substantial  consumer  Impacts  should 
resvilt. 

It  should  assign  responsibilities  to  State 

and  Federal  governments  appropriately. 

It  should  not  adversely  affect  competition. 

No   unreasonable   administrative   burdens 

and  governmental  costs  should  be  Imposed. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  legislation  before 

you  meets  these  tests. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  however, 
that  if  we  can  improve  the  bill,  we  should 
not  be  deterred  from  this  by  past  history 
and,  in  any  event,  several  Issues  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

How  to  protect  the  owners  of  surface  in- 
terests in  lands  v/here  the  Federal  govern- 
ment owns  and  might  lease  coal  for  surface 
mining  is  an  issue  of  central  concern.  Some 
recognition  is  certainly  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  individuals  who  have, 
in  many  Instances,  created  by  their  own 
labor  a  working  ranch  or  farm  and  who  may 
be  faced  with  serious  losses  If  Federal  leases 
are  issued.  I  am  not  prepared  to  support  a 
blanket  prohibition  of  surface  mining  in  the 
split  ownership  situation,  however.  Many 
hours  of  your  time  were  spent  In  the  last 
Congress  trying  to  resolve  this  difficult  i.s.sue. 
The  bill  which  finally  passed  conferred  a 
right  to  consent  on  a  specified  class  of  sur- 
face owners.  To  avoid  large  windfalls,  it  also 
specified  compensation  which  could  be  paid 
for  consent.  The  concept  of  this  provision 
In  the  vetoed  bill  would  appear  preferable 
to  an  outright  prohibition.  At  this  point,  I 
can  only  suggest   that  we  remain  open  to 
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reaching  the  most  reasonable  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  I  will  be  ready  to 
work  with  you  to  this  end. 

A  second  question  is  the  protection  of  al- 
luvial valley  floors.  I  fully  support  such  pro- 
tection. My  staff  advises  me,  however,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  clarify  the  alluvial 
valley  floor  prohibition  somewhat  and  to 
make  specific  allowance  for  the  continued 
operation  of  approved  mines  already  pro- 
ducing coal. 

As  I  mentioned,  a  basic  feature  of  S.  7 
which  I  support  is  its  provisions  for  remedy- 
ing the  historical  environmental  neglect  of 
lands  already  mined  and  now  abandoned. 
Some  estimates  are  that  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  have  been  disturbed  by  all 
coal  mining. 

As  you  consider  the  bill's  provisions  for 
abandoned  land  reclamation,'  however,  let 
me  urge  you  to  focus  on  highest  priority 
needs.  A  tremendous  amount  of  reclama- 
tion wcrl:  must  be  done  to  repair  the  scars 
and  correct  the  continuing  environanental 
harm  from  mines  where  resoonsibllity  for 
reclamation  has  ended  and  we  must  assure 
that  our  limited  resources  will  be  used  to 
produce  the  greatest  good  possible. 

Another  issue  of  some  concern  Is  the  as- 
signment of  responsibility  for  the  surface 
mining  reclamation  program  on  Federal 
lands  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
government.  S.  7  is  directed  toward  the  ac- 
commodation of  arrangements  worked  out  in 
the  last  year.  I  would  urge  that  you  make 
those  arrangements,  like  other  portions  of 
State  programs,  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  rather  than  election 
by  the  States.  Other  Issues  will  also  need  res- 
olution. The  Department's  legislative  report, 
which  you  have,  addresses  most  of  these 
specifically  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  about  them  you  may  have.  My 
staff  will  also  work  with  you  In  making  what- 
ever changes  will  improve  the  bill.  As  ve  plan 
and  tmdertake  preparation  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  program,  we  will  keep  you  fully 
advised  and  remain  open  to  your  advice. 

Coal  constitutes  over  85  percent  of  oxur 
hydrocarbon  energy  reserves  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  coal  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  our  energy  needs  for 
years  to  come.  But  as  coal  production  in- 
creases, the  environmental  and  land  use  prob- 
lems it  entails  will  also  Increase.  We  Just  can- 
not afford  to  permit  historical  mining  prac- 
tices to  continue,  particularly  since  environ- 
mentally sound  mining  can  meet  the  Na- 
tion's energy  and  economic  needs.  The  pollu- 
tion of  some  11,000  miles  of  streams  by  acid 
mine  drainage,  extensive  slltation,  the  loss 
of  forest  and  agricultural  lands  from  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  destruction  of  wildlife 
habitat,  burning  mine  waste  dumps,  and 
health  and  safety  hazards  must  all  be  con- 
trolled. Major  Impacts  on  land  use  and  water 
resources  are  associated  with  many  surface 
mines  and  these  mtist  be  dealt  with  care- 
fully. 

The  framework  provided  by  S.  7  to  deal 
with  surface  coal  mining  reclamation  is 
sound.  I  want  to  work  with  you  to  make 
needed  improvements  expeditlovisly  and 
produce  a  bill  for  President  Carter  to  sign. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  helping  you  pass  sxich  legislation 
and  to  careful  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram the  legislation  provides. 


Febmary  10,  1977 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chatrman:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  this  Denartment 
concerning  S.  7,  the  "Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977." 


We  strongly  support  enactment  of  such 
legislation.  A  new  law  to  control  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  and  provide  for  reclamation  of 
mined  lands  Is  badly  needed  and  the  legisla- 
tion your  Committee  has  before  It  la  well 
conceived  to  meet  that  need.  Its  expeditious 
passage  Is  a  high  priority  of  President 
Carter. 

S.  7  would  provide  for  a  cooperative  sur- 
face coal  mining  regulatory  program  with 
responsibility  for  Implementation  being 
shared  between  the  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Strong  reclamation  perform- 
ance standards  and  permit  requirements 
would  assure  that  both  State  and  Federal 
mined  land  would  be  fully  reclaimed  and 
that  the  environment  would  be  protected. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  mechanisms  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  the  production  of  needed 
coal  could  continue  under  national  stand- 
ards In  a  reasonable  manner.  Public  par- 
ticipation in  decisions  about  surface  coal 
mining  would  be  provided  for.  Fvdl  develop- 
ment of  needed  information  would  be  re- 
quired or  encouraged  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
effective  and  reasonable  regulation  of  svu-face 
mining  operations.  Through  S.  7's  bonding 
and  enforcement  provisions,  actual  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  and  requirements 
would  be  assured. 

In  addition  to  the  reclamation  regulatory 
program,  the  bill  provides  for  reclamation 
of  lands  already  damaged  by  past  mining. 
Financed  in  S.  7  through  a  fee  levied  against 
Federal  coal,  the  bUl  provides  both  for  rec- 
lamation of  rural  lands  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  for  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  and  unreclaimed 
mined  lands  and  for  alleviation  of  problems 
related  to  mining. 

The  effects  of  inadequately  controlled  sur- 
face coal  mining  are  well  known.  Among 
them  are  destruction  or  dimlnlutlon  of  the 
utility  of  land,  erosion  and  land  slide,  flood- 
ing, water  pollution,  destruction  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat,  loss  of  natural  beauty,  prop- 
erty damage,  health  and  safety  hazards,  and 
adverse  social  Impacts. 

Increasingly  In  the  future,  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  will  depend  on  coal  mining. 
Current  trends  Indicate  that  more  and  more 
of  this  mining  will  be  by  surface  methods. 
Federal  and  other  western  lands  will  be  called 
on  to  supply  surface-mined  coal.  In  many 
instances  for  the  first  time.  Against  this 
background,  the  need  for  legislation  such  as 
S.  7  is  urgent. 

In  developing  and  carrying  oitt  an  effective 
and  efficient  surf:ice  coal  mining  control  and 
reclamation  law,  the  Department  will  work 
closely  with  the  Congress.  President  Carter 
has  indicated  that  he  would  have  signed  the 
.^virface  mining  legislation  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  but  vetoed.  The  President  Is  pre- 
pared to  approve  similar  legislation  and  has 
directed  us  to  work  with  Congress  in  resolving 
remaining  major  Issues  and  developing  what- 
ever changes  in  introduced  bills  may  appear 
advisable  to  Improve  them. 

Protection  of  surface  owners  of  land  where 
the  Federal  Government  owns  and  proposes 
to  lea.se  coil  was  a  particularly  difficult  issue 
lor  the  last  Congress.  Section  423(e)  of  S.  7 
changes  the  surface  owner  consent  provision 
finally  developed  and  Included  In  the  vetoed 
bill.  "That  provision  afforded  a  right  to  con- 
sent to  specified  individuals  and  limited  the 
amount  that  could  be  obtained  by  such  an 
Individual  If  he  does  consent.  The  amount 
specified  had  three  components  to  be  deter- 
mined by  appointed  apprp.lsers:  (1)  the  fair 
market  value  of  "the  surface  estate,"  (2) 
certain  specified  losses  and  damages,  and  (3) 
and  additional  reasonable  amount  limited  to 
the  lesser  of  the  Item  (2)  losses  or  $100  per 
acre.  If  this  provision  were  adopted,  the  lan- 
guage of  Item  (1)  should  be  clarified  so  that 
it  would  apply  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
"surface  estate  based  on  Its  use  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  exclusive  of  the  value  of 


minerals  or  the  right  to  consent  under  this 
section."  Clarified  in  this  way,  that  type  of 
provision  Is  preferable  to  Section  423(e)  ol 
S.  7  which  prohibits  svu-face  mining  of  Fed- 
eral coal  where  the  surface  Is  owned  by  a 
non-Federal  party. 

The  bill  win  place  on  small  mine  operators 
a  heavy  administrative  and  operating  burden. 
Several  changes  may  be  desirable  to  limit  this 
burden,  Including: 

Directing  the  regulatory  authority  to 
undertake  the  development  of  some  of  the 
Information  required  to  obtain  a  mining 
permit: 

Financing  this  work  In  part  from  the  rec- 
lamation fee  collected  piu^uant  to  section 
301(b)(3); 

Permitting  redticed  application  fees; 

Omission  of  certain  permit  application  data 
as  determined  by  the  regulatory  authority 
and  In  some  Instances  requiring  less  data; 
and 

Modifying  the  bond  release  administrative 
provisions  by  limiting  the  scope  of  the  no- 
tice to  be  given  and  providing  an  Informal 
procedure  for  release. 

Departmental  staff  can  work  with  your 
Committee  In  providing  specific  amend- 
ments to  accomplish  these  changes. 

A  related  matter  concerns  the  schedule 
provided  by  the  bill  for  Implementation  of 
the  program.  We  recommend  application  of 
performance  standards  to  new  mines  begin- 
ning six  months  after  enactment  and  to  ex- 
isting mines  beginning  after  one  year.  In 
addition,  It  appears  desirable  to  have  ap- 
plications for  permanent  permits  made  only 
after  a  State  or  Federal  program  Is  approved. 
The  regulatory  authority's  determination 
whether  to  Issue  a  permit  could  not  be 
delayed  longer  than  six  months  after  appli- 
cation Is  made  (or  a  specified  time  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill).  Tying  the  permanent 
permit  application  procedure  to  approval  of 
a  State  or  Federal  program  In  this  fashion 
Is  administratively  preferable  to  provisions 
of  S.  7  which  require  permit  applications 
twenty  months  after  enactment,  whether  or 
not  a  program  has  been  approved. 

A  related  matter  concerns  the  requirement 
of  Federal  Inspections  of  non-Federal  mines 
beginning  135  days  after  enactment.  While 
we  recognize  the  desirability  of  Federal 
"back-up"  enforcement  of  reclamation  re- 
quirements principally  Intended  to  be  a  State 
responsibility,  we  are  concerned  that  State 
incentives  to  carry  out  that  responsibility 
not  be  weakened.  A  full  program  of  regular 
Federal  Inspections  might  weaken  those  In- 
centives and  encourage  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  regulatory  program.  To  reduce  this 
possibility,  we  suggest  that  Federal  "back- 
up" Inspections  be  provided  only  where  there 
Is  an  Indication  of  specific  need — that  Is, 
when  the  Secretary  receives  Information  giv- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  there  are  violations 
of  the  Act's  requirements. 

With  respect  to  the  abandoned  land 
reclamation  program  set  forth  in  Title  III, 
we  recommend  that  the  fees  assessed  against 
currently  mined  coal  be  made  applicable  to 
all  coal — not  merely  coal  derived  from  Fed- 
eral land  and  should  be  In  addition  to  roy- 
alties now  received  from  Federal  land.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  would  like  to 
work  further  with  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  section  305  relat- 
ing to  secondary  Impacts  of  mining  are  best 
suited  to  meeting  problems  posed  by  aban- 
doned mine  lands.  It  Is  important  that  re- 
sources of  the  abandoned  land  reclamation 
program  be  directed  to  matters  of  highest 
priority  and  that  past  environmental  dam- 
age be  remedied  effectively  and  expeditiously. 
To  this  end,  consideration  of  the  require- 
ment that  fifty  percent  of  the  fees  collected 
for  the  fund  be  Initially  allocated  to  the 
State  from  which  they  are  derived  may  war- 
rant modification  to  allow  more  flexibility 
in  directing  resources  to  areas  of  greatest 
need. 


An  important  purpose  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  protect  fish,  wUdllfe  and  other  ecological 
values.  In  developing  and  implementing  this 
program  we  intend  to  assure  that  these  val- 
ues are  appropriately  recognized. 

Section  410(b)(5)  recognizes  the  need  for 
special  protection  of  aUuvlal  valley  floors. 
These  areas  are  essential  to  the  agricultural 
base  of  the  Nation  and  the  economic  Ufe  of 
many  parts  of  the  West.  We  support  this 
protection.  Some  modification  appears  desir- 
able, however,  to  clarify  the  provision  and  to 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of  mines 
currently  producing  coal.  To  accomplish  this 
we  recommend  amending  section  410(b)  (5) 
to  read: 

(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations, If  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
medldlan  west  longitude  would — 

(A)  not  Interrupt,  discontinue,  or  prevent 
farming  on  alluvial  valley  floors  that  are 
Irrigated  or  naturally  sublrrlgated  but,  ex- 
cluding undeveloped  rangelands  which  are 
not  significant  to  farming  on  said  alluvial 
valley  floors  and  those  lands  that  the  regu- 
latory authority  flnds  that  If  the  farramg 
that  win  be  Interrupted,  discontinued,  or 
prevented  Is  of  such  small  acreage  as  to  be  of 
negligible  Impact  on  the  farm's  agricultural 
production,  or, 

(B)  not  adversely  affect  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  water  In  surface  or  underground 
water  systems  that  supply  these  valley  floors 
m  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (5) : 

Provided,  this  paragraph  (5)  shall  not 
affect  those  surface  coal  mining  operations 
which  In  the  year  preceedlng  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (1)  produced  coal  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  (2)  were  located  within  or 
adjacent  to  aUuvlal  valley  floors  or  had  ob- 
tained specific  permit  approval  by  the  State 
regulatory  authority  to  conduct  surface  coal 
mining  operations  within  said  alluvial  valley 
floors. 

We  believe  that  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  S.  7  relating  to  Judicial  matters  may 
also  be  improved.  With  respect  to  citizen 
suits  seeking  to  compel  the  Secretary  or  a 
regulatory  authority  to  perform  an  act  or 
duty  under  the  Act  which  is  not  discretion- 
ary. It  may  be  appropriate  to  specify  that  the 
citizen  suit  provision  shall  constitute  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  to  assure  that  the  Secretary 
or  regulatory  authority  will  receive  sixty  days 
notice  except  for  situations  Involving  an  Im- 
minent threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
plaintiff  or  would  Immediately  affect  a  legal 
Interest  of  the  plaintiff.  This  will  allow  the 
Secretary  opportunity  to  remedy  any  failure 
that  may  In  fact  exist  without  the  necessity 
for    suit. 

In  addition,  a  provlslo;i  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  similar  to  section  426(a)  (11  of  S.  7  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  needless  litigation 
concerning  the  snecification  of  "the  appro- 
priate" United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  We 
recommend  that  this  be  clarified  by  provld- 
ing  that  review  of  actions  relating  to  State 
program-s  for  a  State  shall  be  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  in  which  the  State 
Is  located.  Review  of  orders  or  decisions  of 
national  scope  under  section  426(a)  (2) 
should  be  In  the  U.S.  Ctourt  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Final!  r.  v>re  endorse  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 423(d)  which  contemplates  the  appli- 
cation of  State  programs  to  Federal  lands. 
This  should,  however,  be  carried  out  by 
agreement  between  the  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  rather  than  at  the  sole 
election  of  a  state.  To  this  end,  several 
changes  appear  desirable.  It  should  be  clari- 
fied that  States  with  cooperative  agreements 
will  be  permitted  to  retain  their  regulatory 
function,  with  appropriate  modification,  prior 
to  the  approval  of  a  State  program,  that  the 
Department  retain  Its  statutory  duty  to  re- 
ceive and  approve  mining  plans,  and  that  the 
designation  of  lands  unsuitable  for  mining 
win  continue  to  be  an  Interior  responsibility. 
It  should  also  be  specified  that  the  election 
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of  the  State  will  be  subject  tb 
ment's  review  and  approval  as 
pects  of  the  State  program. 

This  Administration  Is  firmly 
the  prompt  enactment  of  good 
lixg  and  reclamation  leglslatio  a 
pUsh  this  we  are  prepared  tc 
with  the  Congress,  both  with 
modifications  outlined   above 
Improvements  that  may  appea- 
the  Congress  acts  on  the  meas 
portantly  we  will  continue 
tionshlp  in  Implementing  an 
gram.  The  harm  left  In   the 
surface  mining  must  be  ended 
actment  of  legislation  such 
near  future  Is  a  high  priority 
dent  Carter's  energy  policy  an( 
mental  policy. 

The  Office  of  Management 
advised  that  enactment  of 
forming  to  the  views  set  forth 
be  In  accord  with  the  program 
dent  and  It  has  no  objection  to 
tion  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D. 
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Jilr.  Chairman  and  Members 
committee:  I  appreciate  the 
appear  today  to  discuss  the 
surface    mining    legislation, 
tough   surface   mining   regulal  1 
overdue.  The  lengthy  debate 
has  obscured  the  Important 
goals  which  can  and  must  be 
President  has  repeatedly  statec 
that   Federal   surface    mining 
essential  and  that  the  time  foi 
Is  now.  I  am  personally  in 
ment  with  this  view. 

Coal  Is  one  of  our  oldest  and  rtost 
sources  of  energy.  Unfortunat  il 
parts  of  our  country  Its  prod 
has  occurred  without  proper 
impact   on   our   environment, 
have  been  lost.  Our  air  and  wa|er 
fouled  by  failure  to  act  In  an 
tally  responsible  manner.  We  m 
days  behind.  The  cost  of 
high  and  we  should  not  be  misled 
that  concern  for  our  envlromijent 
production  of  energy  are 

The  Winter  of  1976-1977  has 
pointed  out  the  Nation's  need 
reasoned,    energy    programs, 
along  with  the  similar  leglslatldn 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  o1 
tlves   (H.R.  2)    Is  In  my  Judgnent 
portant  step  In  the  right  direction 
Ing  environmental  and  energy 

The  urgency  of  our  energy  s 
tates    that    the    American 
priorities  and  move  rapidly  tow4rds 
new  goals  and  standards.  The 
Ing  Control  and  Reclamation 
reflects  this  national  commltmAit 
now  Is  to  enact  legislation  whljh 
antee  that  our  growing  energy 
pursued  at  the  expense  of  our 
vlronment. 
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The  need  for  minimum 
ance  standards  Is  further 

cent    State    actions.    Some    

States  have  adopted  new  surfao 
islatlon.  Others  have  recently 

laws.    Those    States    which    ,. 

stringent  reclamation  standards 
able  to  maintain  a  viable  coal 
competitive    pressures    among 
sometimes  resulted  In  the 
more  stringent  laws  and  have 
less  vigorous  enforcement. 

Time  has  come  to  establish 
formance  standards  and  to 
forcement    program    to    make 
standards  are  met. 

Traditional  reliance  on  oil 
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the  Depart-  of  our  energy  requirements  must  change  to 
are  other  as-  reflect  the  realties  of  our  current  energy 
situation.  We  need  to  establish  a  firm  basis 
for  coal  to  play  an  expanded  role  In  meeting 
our  Nation's  energy  needs.  Coal  producers 
must  be  able  to  proceed  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  responslblltles. 

Coal  represents  the  most  Important  do- 
mestic source  of  energy  for  the  United  States 
In  the  near  term.  U.S.  coal  production  In 
1976  was  665  million  tons  and  Is  expected  to 
Increase  to  over  1  billion  tons  In  1985.  Our 
coal  reserves,  used  wisely  and  In  conjunc- 
tion with  environmentally  sound  standards, 
will  provide  us  with  a  reliable  domestic 
energy  source  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  is 
committed  to  the  timely  passage  of  this 
needed  legislation.  We  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  proposed  legislation,  and  there 
are  Just  a  few  areas  of  concern,  which  merit 
attention. 

First,  S.  7  would  prohibit  surface  mining 
of  Federal  coal  where  private  surface  owner- 
ship exists. 

The  purpose  of  this  feature  is  to  protect 
legitimate  surface  owner  interests.  I  believe 
that  the  protection  of  such  Interests  is  es- 
sential, but  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  an 
approach  which  would  adequately  safeguard 
surface  owners'  rights  without  enacting  an 
overall  ban. 

A  second  provision  of  the  Senate  version 
which  warrants  further  review  is  the  alluvial 
valley  floor  section.  We  recognize  the  Import- 
ance of  alluvial  valley  floors  to  the  economic 
viability  of  farming  and  ranching  operations 
In  the  West  and.  therefore,  to  traditional 
Western  lifestyles.  Those  areas  which  are 
conducive  to  agricultural  activities  should  be 
protected  and,  therefore,  sources  of  water  to 
such  areas  need  to  be  maintained. 

It  Is  our  view  that  mining  operations 
located  adjacent  to  or  in  proximity  of 
alluvial  valley  floors  which  will  not  have  a 
significant  adverse  Impact  on  water  sources 
supplying  alluvial  valley  floors,  and  meet 
other  requirements  of  the  legislation,  should 
be  permitted.  We  believe  that  the  provison 
dealing  with  this  matter  could  be  subject 
to  unintended  Interpretation.  We  would, 
therefore,  prefer  an  alluvial  valley  floor  pro- 
vision which  Is  unambiguous  and  would  not 
lead  to  needless  and  lengthy  litigation. 

We  strongly  favor  enactment  of  tough 
surface  mining  legislation.  We  do  recognize 
that  there  are  procedural  and  administrative 
changes  that  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
improve  the  workability  of  the  regulatory 
structure  to  be  implemented  under  such 
legislation.  These  matters,  of  course,  should 
be  discussed  between  the  agencies  charged 
with  administering  such  legislation  and  the 
appropriate   committees   of  Congress. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 
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DO  NOT  GO  GENTLY  .  .  . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  Americans  who  would  like  to  keep 
working  and  who  are  able  to  work  are 
forced  to  retire  at  age  65.  The  assump- 
tion that  65  is  the  appropriate  retirement 
age  for  all  flows  from  our  social  security 
system.  This  system  encourages  forced 
retirement  by  denying  benefits  to  those 
men  and  women  over  65  who  continue  to 
work.  Senator  Goldwater  has  intro- 
duced, and  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
to  repeal  this  inequitable  retirement  test. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine Harvey  Shapiro  had  an  excellent 
article  about  the  evils  of  forced  retire- 
ment. I  should  like  to  share  that  article 
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with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  Not  Go  Gently  . . . 
(By  Harvey  D.  Shapiro) 

"It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me," 
Mike  Shapiro  says  bitterly  over  his  afternoon 
cup  of  coffee  at  Chef's  Cafe.  "The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  says  it's  running  out 
of  money  and  has  to  keep  raising  payroll 
taxes  to  support  all  the  old  folks.  Mean- 
while there's  plenty  of  us  old-timers  hang- 
ing around  who'd  like  to  earn  our  own  living, 
and  they  won't  let  us  keep  on  working.  .  .  . 
It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense,"  he  says 
again,  pausing  to  let  his  coffee  cool. 

For  years  Mike  Shapiro  was  the  kind  of 
employee  who  came  to  work  early  and  went 
home  late  without  putting  in  for  overtime. 
When  he  turned  65,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
"It's  an  avrful  thing  to  do  to  a  person,"  he 
says.  Still  vigorous  and  active  at  76,  Shapiro 
lives  modestly  on  his  Social  Security  and  a 
small  pension  In  Superior,  Wis.  Although  he 
once  took  peculiar  pride  in  being  the  first 
one  up  on  his  block  weekday  mornings,  In 
recent  years  he  has  learned  to  sleep  late. 
"Otherwise,"  he  says  wistfully,  "the  days 
seem  too  long." 

Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  older 
Americans,  Mike  Shapiro  considers  himself 
more  a  victim  than  a  beneficiary  of  compul- 
sory retirement,  the  practice  of  making  em- 
ployees retire  when  they  reach  some  prede- 
termined age.  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  continue  working.  The 
retirement  age  varies — It's  55  for  New  York 
City  firefighters,  56  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
70  for  Harvard  professors,  and  65  for  most 
people.  According  to  a  1975  survey  by  Lculs 
Harris  &  Associates,  for  61  percent  of  those 
working,  age  rather  than  ability  will  dictate 
when  they  must  retire.  And  for  many  older 
people,  their  later  years  are  like  their  earliest 
ones:  they  find  society  unwilling  to  entrust 
them  with  any  meaningful  tasks. 

Several  forces  have  come  together  to  make 
compulsory  retirement  a  commoia  employer 
policy.  Because  older  workers  often  receive 
higher  wages  and  more  benefits  than  younger 
workers  doing  the  same  Job,  companies  are 
eager  to  oust  them  when  times  are  tough. 
Then,  too,  many  employers  are  convinced 
they  couldn't  keep  talented  employees  with- 
out the  prospect  of  promotions  guaranteed 
by  scheduled  retirements. 

This  generational  confilct  is  especially  in- 
tense these  days  because  members  of  the 
post-war  baby  boom  are  now  In  the  labor 
force,  dramatically  swelling  the  ranks  of 
younger  workers  eager  to  move  up.  Moreover, 
the  women's  movement  has  brought  more 
and  more  women  Into  the  Job  market.  WhUe 
the  female  population  of  the  United  States 
has  climbed  52  percent  since  1947,  the  num- 
ber of  working  women  has  risen  123  percent. 
Finally,  minorities  and  women  who  were  once 
restricted  to  dead-end  Jobs  now  have  court- 
supported  access  to  promotions.  But  as  Illi- 
nois State  Representative  Alan  Greiman 
notes,  "They  all  see  their  paths  blocked  by 
63-year-old  white  males  who,  they  think,  will 
keep  on  working  forever  if  they're  not  forced 
to  retire." 

Becaiise  the  issue  of  mandatory  retirement 
cuts  across  the  generations,  the  labor  move- 
ment has  had  enormous  trouble  in  dealing 
with  it.  In  September  1975,  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  declared  that  "organized 
labor  has  opposed  and  will  continue  to  op- 
pose unilateral  Imposition  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement by  employers."  But  "unilateral" 
Is  a  crucial  word.  Many  union  leaders  have 
signed  contracts  permitting  employers  to  re- 
tire high-salaried  older  workers  In  order  to 
provide  more  Jobs  for  younger  workers. 

Until  this  century,  older  people  often  kept 
on  working  as  long  as  they  could,  and  many 
never  completely  retired.  But  by  the  1920's 
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the  growth  of  corporate  employers  first  per- 
mitted and  then  required  everyone  to  quit 
working  at  the  same  time.  Adapting  the  rules 
to  fit  Individual  situations  became  too  trou- 
blesome for  the  bookkeepers.  Creation  of  the 
Social  Security  system  in  1935  enshrined 
mandatory  retirement  at  65 — a  figure  the 
United  States  Social  Security  Administration 
is  reported  to  have  borrowed  from  Germany, 
where  Otto  von  Bismarck  arbitrarily  chose  65 
as  the  age  of  eligibility  for  that  country's 
first  social  welfare  system  In  1889.  As  a  result, 
the  proportion  of  men  and  women  over  G5 
still  working  has  dropped  from  68  percent  In 
1890  to  22  percent  In  1974. 

Not  only  has  compulsory  retirement  be- 
come widespread,  says  Carln  Clauss,  associate 
solicitor  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  "there  is  a  growing  trend  toward  com- 
pelling retirement  prior  to  65."  Currently, 
more  than  11  million  Americans  are  locked 
Into  pension  plans  allowing  them  to  be  re- 
tired as  early  as  age  55  at  the  employer's 
discretion. 

Those  who  have  thought  about  forced  re- 
tirement recognize  that  It  files  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  scientific  evidence  about  the 
Increasing  vigor  and  longevity  of  older  Amer- 
icans. There  is  no  evidence  that  an  average 
person's  skills  decline  abruptly,  nor  is  there 
proof  that  everyone  ages  at  the  same  rave. 
There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  a  person 
can  do  good  work — or  even  when  he  or  she 
will  do  It.  When  Prof.  Ben  Duggar  retired 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  age  70. 
for  example,  he  had  a  mildly  distinguished 
academic  career.  After  retirement,  however, 
he  became  a  consultant  to  Lederle  Labora- 
tories, where,  at  the  age  of  73,  he  Isolated  an 
antibiotic  he  called  Aureomycln  and  then  an- 
other called  tetracycline,  which  has  become 
the  world's  most  widely  prescribed  antibiotic. 

Most  government  and  iinlverslty  research 
shows  that  employees  from  65  to  70  and 
even  up  to  75  generally  perform  as  well  as 
younger  workers  In  Jobs  not  requiring  heavy 
physical  labor.  While  younger  workers  usual- 
ly have  more  education  and  learn  more 
rapidly,  older  employees  are  more  likely  to 
display  better  judgment  and  have  stable 
work  habits.  "Most  of  the  handicaps  of  old- 
ness  In  our  society  are  social,  conventional 
and  imaginary,"  says  Dr.  Alex  Comfort,  a 
gerontologlst.  "The  physical  changes  are  tri- 
filng  by  comparison." 

The  idea  that  retirement  Is  necessary  so 
that  older  people  can  "take  it  easy"  in  their 
twilight  years  Is  Increasingly  Irrelevant  In 
this  era  of  desk  Jobs.  Furthermore,  says  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  has  op- 
posed mandatory  retirement  at  65  on  health 
grounds,  "There  Is  ample  clinical  evidence 
that  physical  and  emotional  problems  can  be 
precipitated  or  exacerbated  by  denial  of  em- 
plojrment  opportunities."  According  to  the 
National  Center  for  Career  Life  Planning, 
forced  early  retirement  ranks  ninth — after 
the  deaths  of  various  family  members  and 
divorce — among  40  major  stress-producing 
events  in  life. 

Supporters  of  compulsory  retirement  point 
out  that  that  rule  allows  elderly  employees 
whose  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
leave  In  dignity.  "It  means  nobody  has  to 
face  saying.  'You  can't  cut  it  anymore.'  "  says 
Donald  J.  Povejsll,  vice  president  of  person- 
nel and  administration  at  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Company.  He  adds,  "Any  other 
method  of  retiring  people  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  manage." 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  United  States 
Commi.ssloner  on  Aging  and  chairman  of 
the  Commls.slon  on  Civil  Rights,  contends 
that  mandatory  retirement  Is  simply  a  "lazy 
person's  device  for  dealing  with  difficult  per- 
sonnel decisions."  He  goes  on:  "Certainly  a 
manager  would  have  to  make  some  difficult 
decisions  without  compulsory  retirement,  but 
a  good  manager  should  always  be  making 
those  kinds  of  decisions  as  he  tries  to  raise 
the  quality  of  his  work  force." 


As  for  employers'  fears  that  they  would 
face  endless  legal  wrangling  If  they  had  to 
establish  standards  to  determine  when  each 
older  worker  should  retire.  Commissioner 
Flemmlng  says  that  this  will  not  happen. 
"It's  much  easier  to  apply  tests  at  that  end 
of  a  career,"  he  says,  "since  the  employer 
knows  the  person  and  his  or  her  work.  While 
hiring  always  Involves  some  guesswork, 
termination  can  be  based  on  actual  perform- 
ance on  the  Job." 

Flemming's  convictions  have  been  borne 
out  by  a  number  of  firms  without  mandatory 
retirement  rules.  At  Paddock  Publications  In 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  which  employs  300 
people,  "it  Is  working  out  very  well,"  says 
executive  vice  president  Robert  Y.  Paddock 
Sr.  "Most  of  the  time  an  employee  feels  ready 
to  retire  Just  about  when  we  begin  to  think 
they're  ready."  He  cites  the  case  of  an  adver- 
tising salesman  In  his  early  60's  whose  track 
record  seemed  to  be  worsening.  Before  the 
advertising  manager  could  say  anything. 
Paddock  notes,  "The  man  kind  of  lost  Interest 
in  his  work  and  retired."  Paddock,  which 
publishes  nine  dally  and  six  weekly  news- 
papers for  Chicago  suburbs,  has  several  em- 
ployees in  their  70's,  Including  some  who  were 
hired  at  65  after  retiring  from  jobs  elsewhere. 
Robert  Paddock,  who  Is  In  his  late  50's,  says, 
"When  I  retire  at  about  80.  maybe  things  will 
change,  but  I  like  the  way  we  do  it  right 
now." 

Most  of  the  Jobs  not  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement  rules  are  at  smaU  organizations 
like  Paddock,  where  the  boss  knows  every- 
body and  can  respond  humanely  to  Individual 
situations.  But  big  companies  can  also  get 
along  without  mandatory  retirement.  At 
United  States  Steel,  for  example,  compul- 
sory retirement  rules  affect  only  19,000  office 
workers  out  of  a  total  work  force  of  172,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  firm's  employees  can  keep  on 
working  as  long  as  they  can  pass  annual  med- 
ical examinations  geared  to  the  nature  of 
their  Jobs,  says  C.  T.  Splvey.  vice  president 
of  personnel. 

Even  If  an  employee's  medical  examination 
raises  questions,  Splvey  says,  "We  get  the 
union  In  and  find  another  Job  for  him  if  he 
want  to  keep  working."  At  one  of  the  com- 
pany's plants  near  Pittsburgh,  for  example, 
an  older  worker  recently  moved  from  "second 
helper"  In  the  open  hearth  department  to 
the  more  sedentary  Job  of  "weigher"  because 
of  medical  problems.  Similarly,  a  worker  who 
operated  a  bulldozer  outdoors  found  his 
arthritis  was  bothering  him  more  as  he  got 
older,  but  he  didn't  want  to  retire,  so  he 
transferred  to  an  indoor  job  as  a  repairman. 

Splvey  says  the  bulk  of  United  States 
Steel's  employees  retire  as  soon  as  they  put 
In  30  years  and  are  eligible  for  a  pension, 
but  the  firm  has  no  problems  in  finding 
work  for  those  who  want  to  stay  on.  The 
record-holder  Is  Henry  Baude,  who  retired 
as  a  price  clerk  on  August  31,  1973,  at  the 
age  of  77,  after  completing  61  years  with  the 
company.  But  United  States  Steel  has  had 
several  other  60-year  veterans. 

An  absence  of  mandatory  retirement  rules 
not  only  works  successfully  throughout  the 
steel  Industry,  but  also  at  such  varied  large 
companies  as  Walt  Disney  Productions,  the 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  state  governments  of 
Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  Says  John  B. 
Martin  legislative  counsel  to  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  Its 
affiliate,  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Teachers,  "We're  not  arguing  against  early 
retirement.  We  say  an  employee  ought  to 
have  some  options.  If  he  wants  to  retire 
early — fine.  If  he  wants  to  continue  work- 
ing— fine.  What  we're  dealing  with  essen- 
tially Is  the  concept  of  freedom  of  choice." 

The  current  lack  of  fiexlblllty  In  work 
schedules  Is  hardly  a  necessity.  When  they 
have  to,  employers  can  adapt  on  a  massive 
scale.  In  retailing,  for  example,  as  stores 
have  begun  to  remain  open  12  hours  a  day  or 


seven  days  a  week  in  an  era  of  40-hour  work- 
weeks, store  managements  have  been  recep- 
tive to  varied  schedules  permitting  some 
people  to  work  full  time,  some  part  time  and 
some  overtime.  There's  no  reason  why  other 
employers  couldn't  adapt  In  a  similar  fash- 
ion. The  automakers,  for  example,  who  are 
plagued  with  absenteeism  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  could  bring  In  retirees  to  work  on 
those  days.  Allowing  older  workers  who  re- 
main fit  and  productive  to  make  adjust- 
ments In  their  workdays,  workweeks  or 
workyears  could  lengthen  their  working 
career. 

There  Is  Increasing  organization  and 
militancy  among  the  elderlv  opposed  to 
mandatory  retirement.  "Because  of  Inflation, 
more  and  more  older  people  are  realizing  that 
without  employment  they're  just  not  going 
to  make  It  economically,"  says  John  B.  Mar- 
tin. "Retirement  will  mean  a  descent  into 
near  poverty."  But  the  complaint  goes  beyond 
economics.  "This  Is  really  a  moral  Issue,"  says 
Dr.  Flemmlng,  "because  personnel  policies 
requiring  retirement  at  a  given  age  without 
regard  to  an  Individual's  abilities  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  con- 
cept of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  human 
being." 

Persons  over  65  make  up  14.8  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  and  politicians  are  be- 
coming attuned  to  "senior  power."  Major 
battles  over  retirement  policies  are  begin- 
ning to  be  played  out  In  courthouses  and 
legislative  bodies  as  weU  as  offices  across  the 
country.  Since  the  courts  have  been  the  cut- 
ting edge  In  overturning  employment  prac- 
tices that  discriminated  against  minorities 
and  women,  some  senior  citizens  have  hoped 
legal  action  would  aid  them  as  well.  But  last 
spring,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed an  age  discrimination  suit  filed  by 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  Murgla,  who  was  forced  to 
resign  from  the  Massachusetts  State  Police 
when  he  reached  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  50,  even  though  a  rigorous  medical 
examination  had  shown  him  to  be  In  excel- 
lent health.  The  Murgla  case  was  the  latest 
of  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment In  the  courts.  Thus,  Carln  Clauss  says. 
"The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement rules  altogether  would  seem  to  be 
through  legislation." 

Several  bills  to  end  compulsory  retirement 
were  Introduced  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress m  the  last  few  years.  Representative 
Paul  Flndley,  Republican  of  Illinois,  first  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  end  mandatory  retirement 
In  1974;  it  disappeared  rather  quickly  after 
It  was  Introduced,  but  when  he  offered  a 
similar  bill  In  1976.  It  gained  99  co-sponsors, 
ranging  from  liberal  Democrats  like  Bella 
Abzug  to  conservative  Republicans  like  John 
Rousselot  of  California.  Moreover,  Plndley's 
bill  was  endorsed  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
and  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 
Although  the  bill  didn't  get  out  of  commit- 
tee, Representative  Flndley  says  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Increasing  support  and  In- 
troduced the  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  95th 
Congress  In  January. 

There  are  similar  stories  at  the  state  level. 
In  Illinois,  a  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  re- 
tirement passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  117  to  21  before  It  was  killed 
In  the  upper  house.  Illinois  Representative 
Alan  Greiman  Introduced  his  bill  again  this 
year,  and  he  reports  increasing  Interest  In 
such  legislation  In  California,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states. 

In  New  York,  a  bipartisan  group  of  52 
Assemblymen  and  21  State  Senators  Intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  last  spring.  That  bill 
disappeared  in  committee,  but  was  In- 
troduced last  month.  In  a  statement  ex- 
Dlalnlng  the  bill,  Assemblyman  Thomas  R. 
Fortune,  the  chairman  of  the  State  As- 
sembly committee  on  the  aging,  described 
mandatory  retirement  as  unjust  and 
economically  unsound.  He  noted  that  such 
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should  only  be  forced  to  leavp 
person  cannot  perform  the 
he  said.  "Under  no 
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characteristics    that    are 
performance." 

A  Department  of  Labor  offldial 
mistic  about  legislative  chanf  e. 
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quo,  he  says,  and  "there  is 
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ERISA."    ERISA— the 
Income  Security  Act  of 
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age  from  65  to  68  or  70. 

Ironically,    the    growing 
change  Is  not  far  off  is  based 
of  the  young  rather  than 
younger    worliers    have    gene 
their  interest  lay  in  getting 
retire,   the  economics   of   the 
working  in  the  other  dlrectioh 
retired  elderly  population 
balance  between  workers  and 
ing    precariously.    While    therje 
workers    paying    Social 
every  person  collecting  beneflti 
were  only  four  In  1960  and  les' 
i97o.  Within  50  years,  there  w: 
two    Americans    working    for 
Security  beneficiary. 

Since   those   working   suppcjrt 
f-re  retired   under  Social  Se 
enough    money    to    pay    all 
Social   Security   taxes   will 
25  percent  of  average  Incomes 
unless  some  changes  are  made , 
token,  private  pensions  are 
sums   that   might   have   been 
wages.  United  States  Steel 
million  on  Its  pension  fund 
like  many  employers   it  is  naw 
more  people  through  Its  pens!  m 
Us  payrolls. 

In   November,   former 
William  Simon  recommended 
at  which  people  can  retire 
fits  in  order  to  ward  off 
Social    Security    system.    If    e 
think  about  the  whopping  deduc 
Security  and  pension  costs  ar^ 
Ins;  out  of  their  paychecks,  thes 
It  is  costing  too  much  to 
older  workers.  That  may  tur: 
very  persuasive  argument  for 
people  keep  on  working  as  Ion  ; 
There's  an  even  more  persuas 
improving  the  treatment  of 
elderly  are  the  only  outcast 
can  expect  to  join. 
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plex  one  which  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  study.  The  Post  editorial 
oversimplified  many  of  the  factors  upon 
which  the  final  decision  will  be  based. 
The  rebuttal  wliich  I  place  in  the  Record 
today  points  out  some  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies raised  by  the  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

El  Paso  Co., 
February  7,  1977. 
Editor, 

The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Editor  :  Your  lead  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 5th  supporting  a  trans-Canadian  route 
for  Alaskan  natural  gas  includes  a  criticism 
of  El  Paso's  "AU-American"  proposal  which 
is  not  only  factually  incorrect  but  also  mis- 
leading to  your  readers  on  a  very  Important 
Issue. 

You  assert  that  one  of  El  Paso's  "serious 
defects"  is  that  our  plan  "would  deliver  the 
gas  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  country.  The 
North  Central  states  need  the  gas,  not  the 
Southwest." 

The  EL  Paso  proposal  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  deliver  Alaskan  gas  to  the  West, 
Midwest,  and  the  Northeast — and  other  areas 
of  the  country — by  utilizing  the  existing  ex- 
cess capacity  of  the  pipelines  already  deliver- 
ing gas  to  those  markets — in  fact  the  same 
markets  proposed  by  Arctic  Gas. 

Judge  Lltt's  decision — which  you  sup- 
port— clearly  affirms  El  Paso's  nation-wide 
delivery  capability.  Although  numerous 
quotes  demonstrate  this  important  capabil- 
ity, one  will  suffice  (from  his  overall  con- 
clusion) : 

"El  Paso,  too,  has  a  viable  plan  which 
technically  can  be  built  in  an  environmen- 
tally sound  manner  and  which  can  deliver 
natural  gas  to  all  U.S.  markets."  (emphasis 
added ) . 

Indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  critical  shortage 
In  the  East  and  Southeast,  gas  from  Cali- 
fornia, on  only  a  few  days  notice  is  reaching 
those  areas  today  by  use  of  the  El  Paso  sys- 
tem, clearly  demonstrating  the  work-ability 
of  our  proposal  to  utilize  existing  pipelines 
to  serve  all  parts  of  the  coiintry. 

You  go  on  to  observe  that  "A  lot  of  the 
politics  of  the  final  decision  will  revolve 
around  this  regional  Interest."  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  basic  factual  error  in  your 
editorial  will  serve  to  Inflame  those  regional 
political  interests. 

The  gravity  of  the  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  our  economy  requires  a  response  to 
the  assertion  that  the  El  Paso  project  finds 
support  for  the  "bad  reason — Jobs."  The 
record  indicates  that  the  El  Paso  project  will 
provide  750,000  man-j-ears  of  employment  for 
U.S.  workers  versus  250,000  man-years  for 
U.S.  workers  by  the  proposed  project  to  be 
constructed  principally  through  Canada. 
Your  editorial  is  the  first  suggestion  that 
this  constitutes  "make-work." 

It  is  regrettable  that  your  editorial  may 
lead  some  Americans  to  misunderstand  their 
choices  on  such  an  important  issue. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  Boyd,  Chairman. 


U.N.  CONFERENCE  ON  WATER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent 3'ears  there  has  been  a  commend- 
able effort  to  target  our  foreign  assistance 
on  programs  that  help  the  poorest  seg- 
ment of  a  developing  nation's  popula- 
tion. The  Congress  maiidated  this  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and  it  has  guid- 
ed our  foreign  assistance  policy  since. 

But  in  our  effort  to  give  first  priority 


to  programs  that  help  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban poor,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  agricultural 
and  health  programs.  These  are  obvi- 
ously essential  elements  in  any  develop- 
mental effort.  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion has  naturally  assumed  a  high  pri- 
ority in  the  wake  of  the  world  food  crisis 
in  1974. 

However,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  a  crucial  element  that  links  both 
agricultural  and  health  development  is 
water.  The  effective  use  of  water  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  increased  food  produc- 
tion, it  is  also  estimated  that  sickness 
around  the  world  would  fall  by  80  per- 
cent if  people  in  the  less  developed  na- 
tion: could  be  gii'en  pure  drinking  water. 
Next  month  the  United  Nations  has 
scheduled  a  conference  on  wat€r,  due  to 
open  in  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  on 
Mai'ch  14.  There  are  some  indications 
that  this  conference  is  not  being  con- 
.«:idered  by  many  governments  as  impor- 
tant as  the  v/orld  food  or  population 
conferences.  Yet,  as  the  distinguished 
economist  Barbara  Ward  points  out  in 
a  recent  essay,  nothing  so  directly  af- 
fects the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  than  water. 

For  too  long,  programs  of  water 
development  have  been  targeted  for 
industrial  development — dams  for  elec- 
tricity that  may  increase  the  gross 
national  product  but  fail  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  poorest 
segments  of  the  Third  World.  As  Barbara 
Ward  points  out,  the  question  of  water  is 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  interna- 
tional community,  and  it  is  essential  to 
development  in  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
new  administration  will  give  this  issue 
the  priority  it  deserves,  and  to  actively 
support  the  purposes  of  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Water.  I 
hope  our  delegation  to  the  Conference 
will  reflect  this  priority,  and  represent 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Grovemment. 

It  should  give  us  pause  to  note  Barbara 
Ward's  finding  that  if  the  world  spent 
just  one-tenth  of  what  it  spends  on  mili- 
tary armaments  each  year,  the  human 
race  might  have  clean  water  and  enough 
to  eat  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. This  is  surely  worth  the  $30  billion 
that  may  be  required — especially  when 
the  world  spends  over  $300  billion  for 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  essay  by  Barbara 
Ward  on  water,  published  in  this  week's 
Economist,  and  two  related  newspaper 
articles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Economist  (London) ,  Feb.  5, 1977] 
Water:  Ariadne's  Liqitid  Thread 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 
The  United  Nations  conference  on  water, 
due  to  open  at  Mar  del  Plata,  Argentina,  in 
March,  has  rather   the  look  of  a  stepchild 
among  UN  ventures.  The  sum  set  aside  for 
ic — $400,000 — is  20  times  less  than  the  sum 
proposed  for  the  science  and  technology  con- 
ference In   1979.  It  had  no  executive  head 
until  Mr.  Mageed  of  Sudan  bravely  stepped 
in  as  secretary-general  only  nine  montlis  be- 
fore the  opening  day.  Now  there  Is  doubt 
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whether   governments   will   bother   to   send 
ministers. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  world  water  sup- 
plies cannot  run  out.  The  trouble  is  that 
their  distribution  Is  uneven  and  that  the 
rich.  h.'.rdly  by  coincidence,  are  Vv-ell  watered 
and  'th\is  perhaps  uninterested.  Must  we  then 
conclude  that  a  useful  but  rather  aimless  ex- 
change of  Information  is  all  that  will  come 
out  of  Mar  del  Plata?  That  is  certainly  possi- 
ble, even  likely.  But  there  Is  one  reason  for 
believing  that  something  more  urgent  and 
with  more  purpose  could  result.  It  Is  that, 
after  25  years  of  a  widely  practised  conven- 
tional wisdom  towards  development,  its 
strategies  are  now  Increcsingly  seen  to  be 
deficient.  Breakneck  industrialisation  v;ith 
highly  capital-intensive  technology  and  with- 
out constraints  on  pollution  or  on  the  sav- 
ing of  resources  has  had  top  priority.  It  has 
been  largely  financed  by  squeezing  the  rural 
sector:  investment  policies  tend  to  put  only  a 
20%  share  of  capital  Into  the  countryside, 
although  it  usuaUy  provides  half  the  nation's 
wealth  and  contains  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  population.  And  It  has  gone  hand  In 
hand  with  neglect  of  such  critical  social  serv- 
ices as  sanitation,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  of  undeflnable  value  to  gnp. 

Even  when  Investment  has  taken  place 
In  rural  areas  and  has  been  directly  con- 
cerned with  water.  It  has  too  often  retained 
what  might  be  called  the  "industrialising 
bias".  A  number  of  dams  were  built  simply 
for  hydroelectric  power  for  Industry.  Many 
more  had  Irrigation  as  part  of  their  aim,  but 
the  dam  could  be  fully  built  before  a  single 
farmer's  channel  had  been  dug  and  could 
have  been  In  existence  10  years  without 
agreement  on  water  costs,  distribution,  types 
of  cultivation  and  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  financing,  storing,  moving  and  seU- 
ing  the  food  produced.  Only  rarely  have 
serious  efforts  been  made  to  calculate  how 
larger  expanses  of  water  would  affect  more 
people  directly  or  indirectly  through  schisto- 
somiasis, filariasis,  river  blindnccs,  all  the 
worm  infestations  and  malarial  infections. 
No  one  contrived  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
economic  equation  to  balance  the  disable- 
ment of  a  peasant — a  "surplus"  peasant  at 
that — against  so  many  kilowatt  hours  of  as- 
sured power. 

Even  when  technical  change  has  come  to 
the  rural  areas  not  "wholesale"  with  the  big 
dams  but  "retail"  In  all  the  varieties  of  Im- 
proved seed,  fertilisers,  tiibewells  and 
tractors  of  the  "green  revolution",  large 
farmers  alone  have  tended  to  command  the 
capital  or  the  Influence  needed  to  secure 
the  new  opportunities.  Thus  have  the  rural 
poor  become  more  "surplus"  than  ever.  When 
one  recalls  that  In  many  countries  virtually 
all  the  gains  of  growth  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  top  10%  of  the  people — the  new 
successful  urban  groups — that  the  poorest 
10%  are  poorer  than  ever,  that  they  are 
none  the  less  likely  to  double  in  number  by. 
say,  2010,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  elements  of 
explosion,  violence  and  collapse  in  .so  un- 
balanced a  strategy. 

So  the  UN  water  conference  has  to  devise 
proposals  for  action  which  recognise  that  a 
greatly  Increased  emphasis  on  water  can  be 
one  of  the  main  strands  in  a  new,  more 
equitable  and  hence  less  politically  and  so- 
cially disruptive  pattern  of  development. 
Whichever  aspect  of  inadequacy  one  picks 
out — the  lack  of  emphasis  on  safe  water, 
sanitation  and  health,  the  enormous  neglect 
of  agriculture,  the  unplanned,  pellmell  ur- 
banisation and  the  careless  wastes  and  pol- 
lutions of  new  technologies — water  can  be 
Ariadne's  thread  through  the  labvTlnth. 

MAKE    A    CLEAN    START 

If  we  begin  with  clean  reliable  water,  the 
most  widely  accepted  estimate  Is  that  about 
30  T(  of  third -world  city  dwellers  lack  It.  So 
do  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  poor  lands' 


country  people  (excluding  China).  Moreover, 
sewage  treatment  is  often  allowed  to  lag 
even  when  the  point  of  density  of  human 
settlement  has  been  reached  at  which  the 
removal  of  excrement  and  wastes  generally  Is 
a  precondition  of  the  water  remaining  safe. 
Sewage  disposal  must  go  with  supply  once 
scattered  dwellings  and  small  hamlets  are 
left  behind. 

There  Is  not  simply  one  universal  and  In- 
fallible way  of  providing  urban  water  sys- 
tems and  sanitation  schemes.  Each  country, 
each  region,  each  city  has  to  evolve  its  own 
strategy.  But,  after  20  years  of  diligent 
though  scattered  work  on  water  systems  and 
sanitation  in  developing  countries,  a  number 
of  principles  of  action  have  emerged  which 
do  appear  to  have  some  general  validity. 
The  first  principle,  in  equity,  is  to  give 
priority  to  the  needs  of  those  with  no  safe 
water  at  all— a  third  of  them  third-world 
city  dwellers.  Improvements  can  Include  giv- 
ing individual  households  or  groups  of  house- 
holds access  to  a  protected  well.  But  this 
does  not  cut  out  water-carrying  for  the  fam- 
ily. That  leaves  wide  open  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination and  the  transfer  of  the  faecal 
diseases — typhoid,  dysentry.  Infantile  gastro- 
enteritis. 

The  safest  way  of  securing  safe  water  for 
all  is  to  provide  communities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  piped  water  and  a  treatment  plant. 
Provided  latrines  are  dug  and  nlght-soll  dis- 
posed of,  full-scale  sewage  treatment  can 
wait  rather  longer — in  fact,  some  of  central 
Tokyo  is  still  served  by  cesspits  and  the  so- 
called  "honey  carts"  which  clear  them.  In 
choosing  when  to  install  modern  sewerage, 
developing  countries  must  balance  Immedi- 
ate security  against  the  probable  emergence 
of  new  and  better  technologies  later. 

Once  the  piping  system  Is  Installed,  the 
authorities  are  able  to  choose  between  a 
variety  of  Installations  and  a  variety  of 
charges.  This  flexibility  makes  it  possible 
to  give  priority  to  those  who  have  no  safe 
water  at  a  price  that  Is  not  too  far  out  of 
line  with  what  they  can  afford.  Standplpes 
distributed  through  the  settlement  are  the 
cheapest  alternative;  then  a  tap  in  each 
house:  and  lastly  the  western  Ideal  and  nor- 
mal practice — multiple  taps  and  (admittedly 
very  wasteful)  flush-toilets  in  the  house. 
According  to  estimates  made  In  the  late 
1960s  and  based  upon  experience  of  cities  in 
east  Africa,  the  differences  In  annua!  costs 
between  providing  3Q'^r.  of  the  people  with 
some  form  of  pined  water  (while  improving 
wells  for  another  SO'^r)  and  bringing  piped 
vrater  to  90'''r  of  the  people  were  Just  under 
$300,000.  Water  charges  that  increase  sharp- 
Iv  with  the  number  of  taps  In  the  house  and 
the  amount  of  water  used  In  both  horse 
and  garden  can  be  used  as  subsidies  to  the 
(general  water  rate.  Water  woiild  then  become 
not  slmnly  the  greatest  single  Insurance 
against  disease.  It  would  represent  a  genuine 
redistribution  of  income  In  societies  where 
wealth  is  grossly  skewed.  However.  It  is  also 
true  that  ^.  well  trained  Inspectorate  and 
self-regulatln»  taps— the  Fordllla  valve,  for 
instance — will  be  needed  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible abuse  of  the  new.  safe  water. 

In  such  matters  as  where  standplpes  s^ou!d 
tie  sited.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the 
local  neople.  This  brings  us  to  a  secqf  d  prin- 
ciple. Unless  the  nrovlslon  of  safe  water  and 
sanitation  Is  accompanied  b"  some  critical 
community  chanees.  its  benefits  will  be 
sharplv  diminished.  Sometimes  they  will 
cease  to  exist  at  all.  First  amons?  institutional 
c>ianE;es  Is  thus  to  brine  In  the  local  people 
and  to  9;et  their  heln  In  constructlne  the  new 
vater  system  and  to  train  responsible  neople 
for  the  normal  tasks  of  maintenance. 
Good  health,  small  families 
This  should  include  slmnle  Instruction  In 
hvglene — of  the  type  carried  on  In  Chinese 
settlements  by  the  local  health  committee 
and    women    health    workers.    In   this   way 


parents  can  be  taught  the  Importance  of 
hand-washing  alter  u.slng  the  latrine  and  of 
face-washing  to  avoid  trachoma.  It  can  en- 
courage citizens  not  to  leave  water  slopping 
about  the  standplpes,  to  become  happy  as- 
sembly points  for  mosquitoes  or  worm-breed- 
ers. It  can  help — perhaps  its  most  Important 
function — to  persuade  parents  whose  first 
three  children  have  not  died  of  gastro-en- 
terltls  that  they  are  now  unlikely  to  do  so 
and  that  a  family  of  limited  size  Is  In  their 
profound  self-interest. 

Yet  unless  there  are  policies  which  give — 
as  in  Peru — security  of  tenure  to  squatter 
settlements,  which  encourage  self-help  In 
building  homes  and  providing  services  and 
which  also  give  a  new  degree  of  support  to 
small  businesses — workshops,  cafes,  mini- 
Industries — the  water  may  flow  but  the 
settlers  are  likely  to  do  little  to  maintain  it. 
Sick,  disillusioned,  indifferent  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, ambitiously  on  the  move,  a  great  body 
of  squatters  hardly  see  their  settlements  as 
more  than  dumping-grounds  or  staging-posts. 
So  why  care?  It  can  become  mere  waste  to 
give  assured  water  supplies  to  highly  provi- 
sional communities. 

In  fact.  In  accepting  the  goal  of  clean  water 
for  all  by  1990 — the  resolution  formally  ac- 
cepted at  the  Habitat  conference  at  Vancou- 
ver last  June — governments  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  policy  which  ceases  to  accept 
the  squatter  tide  as  a  self-settling  phe- 
nomenon. On  the  contrary,  it  takes  deci- 
sions— about  the  location  and  tenure  of  com- 
munities, the  migrants'  use  of  land,  sites  and 
services,  access  to  work  and  so  on. 

Yet  there  is  a  paradox.  Suppose  that  the 
major  drive  In  providing  clean  water — and 
the  social  conditions  which  alone  are  likely 
to  make  the  service  effective — follow  the 
urban  bias  of  the  past  two  decades  and  are 
concentrated  on  the  present  shanty  towns. 
The  result  could  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
attractions  of  existing  megalopltan  areas,  an 
even  more  rapid  movement  out  of  the  rural 
districts  and  an  even  greater  pressure  of 
urban  unemployment.  For  all  its  difflcultles, 
to  get  water  to  everybody  in  third-world 
cities  Is  In  a  sense  easy.  The  difficult  task  at 
Mar  del  Plata  will  be  to  see  that  the  agri- 
cultural sector  begins  to  get  Its  needed  share 
of  attention,  skills  and  Investment. 

BUT    FOOD    DOES    NOT    GROW    IN    TOWNS 

In  redressing  this  imbalance,  the  role  of 
water — whether  of  safe  water  for  people  or 
enough  water  for  fields  or  for  protection 
against  waterborne  diseases— Is  central.  And 
it  win  quickly  be  discovered  that.  Just  as  an 
effective  water  policy  for  cities  demands  so- 
cial changes,  the  need  Is  no  less  urgent  In 
the  country  side.  If  the  developing  world  l8 
to  achieve  the  annual  food  growth  target  put 
forward  at  the  Rome  food  conference  In 
1974 — 4%  a  year  for  the  next  15  years — a 
large  part  will  have  to  come  from  introducing 
or  improving  irrigation.  Land  with  reliable 
rainfall  is  largely  used  up.  Even  where,  as  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  and  tropical  Africa, 
there  is  still  land  to  develop,  the  uncertainty 
of  rainfall  makes  assured  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  a  precondition  for  lasting 
success. 

But  the  prospects  are  far  from  unhopeful. 
One  root  of  reassurance  is,  strangely  enough, 
the  inefficiency  of  so  many  contemporary  Ir- 
rigation schemes.  Restoring  them  to  full  use 
was  picked  out  as  a  high  priority  for  Invest- 
ment at  Rome.  It  should  be  repeated  at  Mar 
del  Plata.  Rellnlng  worn  channels  to  prevent 
seepage,  pumping  out  excessive  ground  water 
and  Increasing  the  channels'  flow  to  reverse 
the  trend  to  salinity,  replanting  eroded 
catchment  areas — every  one  of  these  policies 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Indus  valley  scheme, 
fostered  bv  the  World  Bank  in  the  1960s,  and 
in  field  after  field  the  grain  grovi-s  again  and 
the  white  scrofialous  saline  soli  gives  way. 

Such  measures,  together  with  new  Irriga- 
tion schemes,  are  not  technically  dlfttcult. 
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that  enhances  and  stabilises  rural  life,  offers 
decentralised  towns  which  can  provide  not 
only  services  for  farmers  but  also  health,  ed- 
ucation, work  and  opportunity  to  all  the 
rural  people's  children.  In  the  third  world,  a 
decentralised  urban  system  geared  to  the  de- 
velopment of  productive  farming,  to  a  grow- 
ing labour-intensive  Industrial  sector  serv- 
ing basic  needs,  and  especially  geared  per- 
haps to  the  farmers'  children's  rising  aspira- 
tions, could  provide  a  sort  of  map  to  Indi- 
cate the  places  where  safe  water,  sanitation 
and  the  amenities  of  proper  conservation 
should  be  Introduced.  It  would  be  perhaps 
the  most  effective  and  productive  wav  of  re- 
versing the  anti-rural  bias  of  the  past  two 
decades. 

But  there  would  be  other  benefits.  Take, 
for  instance,  pollution.  The  chief  danger  to 
water  Is  its  infection  with  organic  wastes 
and — once  industrialisation  sets  in— with 
various  forms  of  chemical  poisoning.  That 
could  be  minimised  in  the  new  system.  Or 
take  erosion.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  offered 
by  water  is  that.  In  areas  of  seasonal  flooding. 
It  erodes  the  land.  Topsoll  is  stUl  one  of  the 
chief  (and  most  valuable)  forms  of  detritus 
dumped  in  estuaries  or  carried  off  to  the 
sea.  That  too  could  be  reduced. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  problems 
have  been  described — reforestation  of 
catchment  areas,  planting  trees  to  check 
wind  erosion,  protecting  and  cleaning  banks 
and  canals.  One  should  add  the  use  of  all 
human  and  animal  excrement  for  manure; 
this  at  least  reduces  the  chances  of  It  pass- 
ing raw  into  the  waters.  But  the  solution  has 
not  so  far  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Now. 
however,  technology  is  beginning  to  provide 
Inexpensive  machines  that  can  meet  both  the 
main  water  problems  simultaneously.  Small 
dlgestors.  Ilk©  India's  gobar  gas  plants,  treat 
organic  wastes  (Including  human  excre- 
ment), so  that  methane  gas  Is  provided  for 
cooking,  heating  and  pumping,  while  the 
residue  provides  fertiliser. 

But  the  gobar  gas  plant  and  comparable 
small  machines  are  still  protection,  as  It 
were,  at  the  "retail"  level.  If  the  Industrial 
sector  is  to  grow— as  It  must— and  if  the 
cities,  large  and  small,  are  not  to  remain 
sinks  of  waterborne  disease,  the  communi- 
ties have  to  move  on  to  "wholesale"  activi- 
ties. The  more  effective  safeguards  of  water 
made  possible  by  western  standards  of  sani- 
tation .should  be  the  goal.  But  when  one  says 
goal,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  here, 
too.  standards  are  changing  and  improving 
and  the  third  world  Is  beginning  to  have  a 
range  of  choice  unknown  even  10  years  ago. 
The  hopeful  thing  Is  that  with  rising  en- 
ergy costs  and  the  large  savings  In  energy 
that  can  be  achieved  in  recycling  scrap  met- 
als, the  markets  for  metallic  wastes  are  im- 
proving. At  the  same  time,  nations  like  Hol- 
land and  cities  like  Leningrad  have  long  been 
using  organic  wastes  as  compost.  The  most 
recent  development  Is  to  separate  protein 
from  the  organic  wastes,  mix  it  with  chopped 
straw  and  sell  It  directly  as  animal  feed— 
another  possibility  enormously  encouraged 
by  rising  pressures  on  food  "supplies  and 
prices. 

The  latest  treatment  systems  under  ex- 
periment in  North  America  and  Europe  are 
based  upon  this  perception  of  wastes  turned 
back  into  materials.  And  since,  once  sold, 
they  earn  steady  Income  for  the  municipal 
plants — Dusseldorf  has  made  a  regular 
profit  for  some  years — one  of  the  nagging 
doubts,  "all  this  is  too  expensive  for  the  poor 
lands,"  could,  with  suitable  economic  help 
at  the  investment  stage,  turn  out  to  be 
groundless. 

CAN    WE    AFFORD    rr? 

Here,  of  course,  we  encounter  the  $64  bil- 
Uon  question  for  Mar  del  Plata:  can  the 
targets  of  clean  water  for  all  people,  of  ade- 
quate water  for  farming,  of  pollution  con- 
trol  and   conservation— the   three  areas  of 
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priority— realistically  be  afforded  by  the 
world  community?  Actually,  it  is  nearer  to 
a  $30  billlon-a-year  question,  since  present 
UN  estimates  suggest  that  clean  water  and 
sanitation  for  all  by  1990  will  cost  $9  bil- 
lion a  year,  two  thirds  of  it  for  water,  whUe 

the    needed    Investment    in    agriculture 

which  of  course,  includes  not  only  water 
but  such  other  basic  needs  as  fertiliser, 
mechanisation,  credit — was  estimated  at  tne 
Rome  food  conference  to  be  of  the  order 
of  $25  billion  a  year.  Subtract  the  double- 
counting  for  water  and  the  total  is  about 
$30  billion. 

These  look  formidable  figures  until  one 
remembers  two  things.  First,  modern  sani- 
tation systems  not  only  produce  social 
goods — like  health  and  well-being  and  a 
new  parental  approach  to  family  size.  They 
also  give  increasing  promise  of  providing 
fertiliser,  cheapening  the  use  of  power  in 
industry  and  even  technically  making  a 
profit  for  municipal  authorities.  Similarly, 
there  is  no  more  basic  human  need  to  be 
satisfied  than  food,  and  at  times  no  more 
disinflationary  force  than  not  having  to 
depend  upon  world  grain  markets  driven  to 
crazy  peaks  by  Russian  harvest  failures  or 
North  American  droughts.  On  both  counts, 
the  Investment  is  counter-inflationary. 

Then  one  can  compare  this  $30  billion  In 
largely  productive  investment  with  the  5;300 
billion  spent  each  year  on  arms.  For  Just 
one  tenth  of  the  world's  most  inflatlon.-try 
and  unproductive  expenditure,  the  human 
race  might  have  clean  water  and  enough  to 
eat  by  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 

The  fortunate  cannot  even  be  sure  that 
a  doubling  of  the  poorest  hungriest,  most 
dlsease-rldden  peoples  of  this  planet  In  not 
much  more  than  a  couple  of  decades  may 
not  be  a  threat  at  least  as  worth  consider- 
ing as  the  threats  on  which  $300  billion  a 
year  for  arms  are  now  being  spent.  Suppose 
both  threats  were  considered  together  and 
steady,  supervised  10 'J  cuts  In  arms-spend- 
ing were  progressively  transferred  to  invest- 
ment in  water  and  food.  After  all,  in  1973 
the  Russians  did  propose  a  very  modest  ver- 
sion of  this  programme,  but  there  was  no 
western  response.  Yet  if  the  proposals  were 
taken  up  again  and  expanded  to  a  full  lO'c. 
mankind  might  sharply  Improve  its  chances 
of  survival.  It  would  even  deserve  to  do  so. 

[From   the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 

Dec.   14,  1976] 

Safe  Water  for  the  World? 

(By  Louise  Sweeney) 

Washington. — Safe  drinking  water  could 
be  provided  to  all  of  the  world's  people  by 
1990  if  governments  made  pure  water  a 
global  priority. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Environment  and  Development, 
which  just  concluded  a  three-day  conference 
here. 

Half  of  the  world's  population  has  only 
contaminated  water  to  drink,  according  to 
a  report  released  Monday  following  this 
symposium. 

"Here  in  the  U.S..  there  is  water  for  all— 
you  simply  open  the  faucet  every  day  and 
have  pure  clean  water- but  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  doesn't  have  clean  water 
to  drink,"  said  institute  spokesman  Enrique 
Penalosa  of  Colombia. 

"High  mortality  rates  are  due  to  lack  of 
pure  drinking  water;  low  life  expectancy  is 
a  consequence  of  lack  of  pure  water.  Govern- 
ments are  Investing  huge  amounts  for  the 
education  and  training  of  people  who  die 
young  because  of  contaminated  water,"  said 
Mr.  Penalosa.  who  was  secretary  general  of 
the  .'acent  UN  habitat  conference. 

StlU  Mr.  Penalosa  suggested.  "It  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  pure  water  for  all  mankind 
by  1990  if  the  right  political  decisions  are 
taken." 
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The  bill  for  such  "water  for  all"  would  be 
$6  billion  per  year  for  water  supplies  and  $3 
billion  per  year  for  related  sanitary  treat- 
ment every  year  for  14  years. 

The  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organization 
funded  by  private  foundations,  UN  agencies, 
and  some  governments,  suggests  that  safe 
drinking  water  could  be  provided  in  the 
third  world,  where  the  greatest  need  Is,  for 
$3  annually  for  every  person  there.  Ninety 
percent  of  such  money  would  be  allocated 
domestically,  only  10  percent  internationally, 
according  to  the  institute. 

The  cost  to  "the  rich"  countries  contribut- 
ing that  10  percent  would  be  only  30  cents 
a  person,  the  Institute  suggests.  Appropriat- 
ing that  money  would  be  a  question  of  re- 
ordering priorities,  according  to  the  Institute, 
which  says  that  currently  $100  per  person 
In  the  "developing  world"  Is  spent  on  mili- 
tary arms. 

India,  Zaire,  and  Iraq  are  typical  of  those 
countries  where  people  suffer  most  from  con- 
taminated drinking  water,  according  to  an- 
other Institute  spokesman.  Robert  Stein.  The 
group's  figure  indicates  that  one  third  of 
tho=!e  pyeople  living  in  rural  communities — 
or  roughly  one  billion  people — do  not  have 
clean,  safe  water,  and  that  150  million  of 
those  in  cities  do  not  either.  They  also  note 
that  there  Is  a  water  scarcity  in  25  percent 
of  the  globe  and  that  people  In  Asia  and 
Africa  suffer  most  from  the  lack  of  good 
water. 

The  institute's  findings,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing announced  publicly,  are  being  sent  to 
the  UN  Secretary-General  for  consideration 
in  the  UN  water  conference  in  Mar  Del  Plata, 
Argentina,  March  14-25.  The  Institute  is  try- 
ing •'■o  arouse  more  governmental  Interest  in 
the  water  problem  on  the  part  of  Industrial 
nations  who  have  not  as  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently Involved  in  the  Issue  or  the  Mar  Del 
Plata  Conference,  according  to  institute 
spokesmen.  The  Just-concluded  three-day 
symposium  which  resulted  in  the  findings 
included  experts  from  15  couiitrltss. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  20.   1976] 

Cleaner  Water  in  Poor  Nations  Held 
Health  Key 

Geneva. — Sickness  around  the  world  would 
fall  by  80  per  cent  if  people  in  poor  countries 
could  be  given  pure  drinking  water,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (WHO)  experts  here. 

The  experts  say  that  more  than  1.2  billion 
persons,  one-third  of  the  world's  population, 
in  developing  countries  lack  safe  drinking 
water  supplies  and  more  than  1 .4  billion  have 
no  sanitary  waste  disposal  facilities. 

The  results  include  diseases  that  have 
crippled  entire  populations  in  some  regions, 
such  as  a  killer  disease  borne  by  a  water 
snail  which  infests  the  Nile. 

Cholera,  typhoid,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  ma- 
laria and  Intestinal  worm  Infections  are 
among  the  Illnesses  transmitted  through 
water. 

More  Insidious  is  a  general  weakening  of 
the  population  causing  high  Infant  death 
rates  and  making  people  prone  to  disease. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISILLUSIONED 
VETERAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know.  President  Carter's  first  official  act 
was  to  grant  a  blanket  pardon  for  all 
Vietnam-era  draft  evaders. 

I  felt  then — and  feel  just  as  strongly 
today — that  this  was  an  unwise  and  ill- 
considered  decision. 

From  the  mail  that  is  coming  into  my 
office,  it  is  clear  that  countless  Americans 
feel  the  same  way. 

President  Carter's  action  has  not 
brought  the  country  together;  nor  has  it 


healed  the  wounds  of  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  his  pardon  ha^  reopened  old 
wounds  and  rekindled  understandable 
bitterness  shared  by  many  veterans  and 
their  families. 

Of  those  who  have  written  to  me  on 
this  issue,  close  to  98  percent  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  Carter  blanket 
pardon. 

Detroit  television  station  WJBK  con- 
ducted a  poll  on  the  pardon  issue  the 
week  before  President  Carter  was  sworn 
into  office.  Of  the  995  viewers  who  re- 
sponded 82  percent  registered  opposition 
to  President  Carter's  position. 

Judging  from  my  mail  alone,  it  seems 
clear  that  public  sentiment  is  still  over- 
whelmingly against  the  kind  of  blanket 
pardon  President  Carter  has  granted. 

Among  the  letters  I  received  last  week 
was  one  from  retired  Air  Force  M.  Sgt. 
Thomas  J.  McPhee  of  Detroit,  who  served 
this  country  with  honor  in  World  War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

His  letter  was  unforgettable,  because 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  large  box.  In- 
side I  found  17  medals  that  had  been 
awarded  to  Sergeant  McPhee  during  his 
25  years  of  military  service. 

The  array  included  a  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  a  Pm*ple  Heart,  an  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal,  several  Air 
Medals,  and  nearly  a  dozen  other  decora- 
tions from  three  wars  that  the  sergeant 
had  once  worn  with  pride. 

But  no  longer.  Today,  Sergeant  Mc- 
Phee is  a  bitter  and  disillusioned  man;  he 
carmot  bear  to  wear  them  any  longer. 

Although  his  letter  is  stronger  than 
some,  the  anger  it  expresses  is  not  unique. 

I  ask  that  Sergeant  McPhee's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  When  I  joined  the 
service  In  1945  it  was  mostly  through  a  sense 
of  duty.  My  father  served  In  World  War  I 
and  my  only  brother  died  In  a  Japanese 
prison  camp.  In  those  days  and  for  many 
years  to  come  the  profession  of  arms  was 
an  honorable  profession.  I  now  find  that 
honor  Is  Just  a  word  between  "hollow"  and 
"horse*  •••"  In  the  dictionary. 

I  spent  almost  all  my  25  years  In  the  serv- 
ice as  a  combat  aircrew  member  in  The 
Strategic  Air  Command.  I  flew  as  a  gunner 
on  B-45S  over  Korea  (and  Red  China)  during 
the  Korean  War  and  on  B-52s  over  North  and 
South  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnamese  War. 
I  covUd  have  avoided  both  wars  by  making 
it  known  that  I  was  a  "sole  surviving  son". 
I  chose  not  to  do  so  because  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  courage  was  a  virtue.  I  now 
know  that  It  Is  also  simply  a  word  in  the 
dictionary.  You  can  find  It  between  "Cop- 
out"  and  "cowardice". 

Along  the  way  I  collected  many  awards 
and  decorations.  In  my  Ignorance  I  was  proud 
of  them.  I  naively  believed  that  they  were 
awarded  for  valor  and  honorable  service. 
President  Carter's  amnesty  declaration  made 
me  realize  that  they  were  really  sucker 
badges.  I  was  suckered  into  two  wars  by  the 
foolish  Idea  that  as  an  American,  it  was 
expected  of  me.  I  now  find  that  all  the  heroes 
are  In  'Canada  and  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed 
with  a  ticker  tape  parade  upon  their  tri- 
umphant return  to  this  country.  I  am  en- 
closing these  so-called  "awards  and  decora- 
tions" with  the  request  that  you  pass  them 
on  to  the  president  so  that  he  may  use  them 
on  the  Canadian  border.  At  one  apiece,  they 
should  decorate  fifteen  or  twenty  valiant 
war  reslsters. 


I  used  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
a  retired  soldier.  I  signed  my  name:  Thomas 
J.  McPhee,  MSgt  (Ret), — but  no  more.  If 
anyone  should  ask  me  the  source  of  my  In- 
come I  shall  conceal  the  fact  that  I  draw 
military  retirement  pay  by  claiming  to  be 
a  smuggler.  There  is  less  of  a  stigma  attached 
to  that. 

If  there  is  a  Vahalla  I  pray  that  those 
whom  have  earned  a  place  there  will  forgive 
me  for  having  voted  so  stupidly. 

Thomas  J.  McPhee. 

Smuggler. 


IMPACT    OF    POPULATION    TRENDS 
ON    THE    UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1977.  by  Robert  Reinhold.  which 
investigates  the  impact  of  population 
trends  on  our  society. 

Mr.  Reinhold  states  that  while  the 
average  age  of  an  American  citizen  is 
now  28.9  years,  it  is  likely  to  increase  to 
37.9  years  old — that  is  an  8.4  year  in- 
crease by  the  year  2030.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  all  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  trend,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  aspect  of  American  life — the 
economy,  housing  styles,  education,  musi- 
cal taste,  land  use,  recreation,  manufac- 
turing, medical  care,  retirement  prac- 
tices, even  politics — will  be  unchanged  in 
an  "'older"  American  society. 

For  several  years,  the  average  number 
of  children  bom  to  each  family  has  de- 
creased below  the  replacement  level  of 
2.1  to  1.8  in  recent  years.  The  level  in 
1957  was  3.7  children  for  each  family. 

At  the  same  time,  improved  medical 
care  has  increased  the  numbers  surviv- 
ing into  old  age.  The  declining  death 
rate  means  a  steady  expansion  of  the 
numbers  of  the  aged.  If  recent  trends 
continue,  the  Census  Bureau  has  pre- 
dicted that  17  percent  of  all  Americans, 
or  one  in  every  six,  will  be  over  65  by  the 
year  2030,  compared  with  one  in  10  today. 

With  these  trends  in  mind,  we  should 
begin  to  be  aware  of  what  this  will  mean 
for  the  future  in  terms  of  our  society. 
The  implications  for  our  social  security 
system  is  one  important  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wide  Changes  in  Economy  and  Ways  of  Life 

Expected  as  Median  Age  of  Americans  Rises 

(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

Washington.  Feb.  5. — Slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, but  with  Inexorable  force, 
America's  population  is  undergoing  a  pro- 
found transformation  that  could  alter  nearly 
every  facet  of  Its  way  of  life. 

Low  fertility  and  mortality  rates  have 
combined  to  produce  a  population  that, 
while  Increasing  for  many  decades,  will 
probably  have  a  larger  proportion  of  elderly 
people  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  young. 

After  decades  of  the  rising  Influence  of  the 
"youth  culture."  the  pendulum  Is  swinging 
back.  By  the  year  2030,  the  median  age  of 
Americans  will  be  37.3,  or  8.4  years  older  than 
it  is  today,  If  American  women  continue  to 
bear  so  few  children  and  the  death  rate  con- 
tinues to  drop.  Federal  Government  figures 
to  be  released  in  a  few  weeks  will  show  that 
fertility  rates  dropped  in  1976  to  a  new 
low  for  the  fifth  year  in  a  row. 
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Although  It  Is  hazardous 
consequences  of  this  trend,  It 
that  any  aspect  of  American 
omy,  housing  styles,  education 
land  use,  recreation,  manu:'acAi 
care,  retirement  practices,  evei 
b2  untouched. 

While   the   full   brunt   of 
not  be  felt  for  years,  harblng 

Levi  Strauss,  the  Jeans 
vlth  psychedelic  and  sexual 
the  commercial  embodiment 
culture  of  the  1960's,  has  made 
In   its   pitch.    The    company 
sportswear  with  a  fuller  cut, 
college  boy  who  can  no  longe  • 
his  size  aOTLevls. 

Dropping  Echool  enrollmen  s  have  forced 
educators  to  close  schools  an  I  colleges  and 
to  search  for  new  "markets.  '  Montgomery 
County  In  Maryland,  which  ost  4,500  stu- 
dents this  year  and  expects  o  see  anotlier 
drop  of  4,500  in  the  fall,  recent  y  closed  seven 
public  schools.  Columbia  Unl  erslty  In  New 
York  recently  announ'-ea  a  injjor  move  into 
adult  education. 

Faced  v.lth  declining  sales 
the  Gerber  Products  Company 
and  now  makes  such  product 
and  shampoo.  It  Is  also  testl 
such  as  ketchup  and  peanut 
as  slngle-ser^ins:  foods  for  th( 
Is,  company  ouicials  privately 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  It; 
actually  consumed  by  the  elde 

The  FM  rock  radio  stations 
In  the  60'3  are  stiU  thriving, 
are    selling    condominium 
suburban    homes    as    well 
records  and  acne  remedies. 

Social   Security  omci.ils   are 
thorough  revamping  of  the 
system,   because  they  fear   tlifc, 
win  not  be  enough  young  peo 
support  the  swollen  ranks  of 
There  are  now  31  Social  Security 
for  every  100  worker?.  By  the 
next  century,  it  is  e.stimated, 
rise  to  50.  If,  so,  Social  Sec 
have   to  rise   to  C5   percent 
payroll. 

THE    UNDERLYIKG 

Underlying    the   predictions 
population  ar2  some  statistics  1 

The  fertility  rate  of  Ameri 
tlnues  to  slide  dramatically. 
months  oi  1976  the  rate  was 
each  1,000  women  In  the  eh; 
(15  to  44),  down  from  66.7  1 
crest  o:.'  the  postwar  "baby  boo 
figure  was  122.7;  the  previouii 
set  in  1936  during  the 

Even  the  absolute  number 
remains  extremely  low,  In 
About  3,159,000  babies  were 
12  months  that  ended  last 
same   as   during   the 
1975.  During  the  baby  boom  . 
smaller  population,  over  four 
a  year  were  born. 

For  several  years  now  the 
fertUity  rate."  of  the  average  i 
dren  born  to  each  family,  ha! 
the  "replacement  level"  of 
figure  at  which  the  populatioi 
some  decades,  cease  to  grow, 
dren  for  each  family  in  1957, 
tUlty  rate  went  to  1.8  In  1975. 

At  the  same  time,  improve!  medical  care 
has  swelled  the  numbers  su  vlvlng  to  old 
age,  pushing  the  death  rate  t(  i  new  lows  al- 
most every  year.  It  stood  at  B.9  deaths  for 
each  1.000  people  In  1975,  ana  advance  In- 
dications are  that  It  will  be  al|  least  that  low 
In  1976. 

The  declining  death  rate 
expansion  of  the  ranks  of 
cent  trends  persist,  the  Censts 
projected,  17  percent  of  Americans 
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In  every  six,  will  be  over  65  by  the  year  2030, 
compared  with  one  in  10  today. 

STABILITT  BY  2030 

Under  these  projections,  excluding  the  im- 
ponderable of  immigration,  population  would 
stabilize  by  about  2030  with  46  mUlion  peo- 
ple over  age  65,  twice  as  many  as  today.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
women  over  65  would  be  about  equal  to  the 
number  of  girls  under  15.  Or,  to  put  it  an- 
oth-  way,  the  median  age  of  Americans  will 
have  climbed  from  28.9  this  year  to  37.3  In 
2030.  The  median  age  was  16  In  1800. 

These  projections — they  are  not  predic- 
tions—assume that  fertility  will  remain  low. 
Human  fertility  is  notoriously  unpredictable, 
and  a  handful  of  experts  foresee  a  modest 
rise  a  few  years  from  now.  But  most  Ameri- 
can demographers  feel  the  low  fertility  rates 
will  continue  because  of  the  availability  of 
effective  contraception,  liberalized  abortion 
and  divorce  laws,  postponement  of  marriage 
and  the  changing  role  of  women.  One  key 
barometer  of  future  fertility,  the  average 
number  of  chUdren  young  v/omen  expect  to 
have,  slid  from  3.1  births  for  each  woman  in 
1967  to  2.4  in  1973. 

All  of  this  has  rekindled  some  old  fears  of 
"demographic  stagnation"  and  economic  dis- 
tress. Alfred  Sauvy,  the  French  demographer, 
portrays  an  aging  society  as  one  that  would 
"slide  towards  Inevitable  decadence,  like  a 
tree  with  too  much  foliage  for  there  to  be  any 
young  growth."  He  has  conjured  up  a  dreary 
Image  of  a  "population  of  old  people 
ruminating  over  old  Ideas  In  old  houses." 

Few  American  population  experts,  most 
of  whom  have  labored  hard  for  population 
stability,  or  "zero  population  growth,"  share 
the  pessimism  of  Mr.  Sauvy.  Like  Thomas  J. 
Espenshade,  an  economist  at  Florida  State 
University  who  works  on  population  trends, 
most  concede  that  the  transition  to  an  older 
society  will  cause  some  painful  social  and 
economic  dislocations  but  believe  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  not  be  damaging. 

DEFERRED    IMPACT 

The  full  impact  of  the  transition  to  an 
old»r  society  will  be  deferred  because  the 
ranks  of  baby  boom  children,  born  between 
1947  and  1961,  are  now  moving  through  young 
adulthood.  But  as  they  reach  middle  age  and 
retirement  vears,  If  the  low  birth  rate  con- 
tinues, the  comnosltlon  of  society  will  chan:Te 
dramatlcallv.  It  will  become  more  like  the 
stable  older  population  of  Sweden  and  less 
like  the  young,  rapidly  growing  population 
of  Mexico. 

Will  an  older  society  reflect  Aureu  Sauvy's 
sad  Image  of  decadence,  stagnation  and 
rlvalrv  between  the  generations?  Or  will  it 
result  in  more  stability,  as  forecast  by  advo- 
cates of  zero  population  growth? 

The  consequences  of  population  shifts  are 
dlflicult  to  predict  because  styles  of  life  3 re 
affected  also  by  taste.  Innovation  and  other 
unpredictable  factors. 

But  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  a  country 
dominated  by  the  old  will  need  less  babv 
food,  toys,  teachers  and  maternity  ward?. 
Conversely,  demand  should  rise  for  retire- 
ment honies,  medical  care,  recreational  facil- 
ities and  entertainment  suiting  the  tastes  of 
the  elderly.  Political  styles  too  may  be 
altered,  with  the  elderly  controlling  close  to 
a  third  of  the  vote. 

A   LIFE   SPAN  G.\P 

The  problem  of  widowed  women  may  well 
be  exacerbated.  Unless  medicine  drastically 
cuts  the  death  rate  of  men,  the  gap  In  life 
span  between  men  and  women  is  likely  to 
widen,  even  though  both  will  live  longer. 
Some  have  suggested,  only  half  Jokingly, 
that  bigamy  be  legalized  for  elderly  men. 

American  business  does  not  seem  especially 
worried  about  the  aging  trend.  Some  product 
and  service  lines  will  suffer,  but  on  the  whole 
Industrial  leaders  are  optimistic.  Vernon 
Johnson,  director  of  corporate  planning  at 


General  Mills,  which  markets  not  only 
cereals  but  also  toys,  games,  sportswear  and 
other  products,  says  that  the  trend  to  smaller 
families  will  free  more  "discretionary"  In- 
come for  such  goods  as  games  and  clothing. 

But  if  individual  Industries  adapt,  what 
about  the  economy  as  a  whole?  Will  an  older 
population  be  as  productive?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  Income,  consumption,  demand  for 
goods?  Will  there  be  less  mobility?  Will  a 
popiilatlon  that  has  ceased  to  grow  create 
enough  economic  growth  to  encourage  In- 
vestment in  capital  goods  and  maintain  full 
employment?  Will  companies  and  Institu- 
tions become  more  dominated  by  old  people 
who  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  change? 
In  short,  will  the  economy  stagnate? 

Economists  differ  on  these  questions,  but 
in  general  American  exports  are  sanguine. 
The  arguments  are  extremely  complex,  but 
the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  any  possible 
decline  in  average  worker  productivity  In  an 
older  society  would  not  be  as  damaging  as 
continued  populatioia  erowth. 

ADVANTAGES    PREDICTED 

Indeed,  many  see  clear  advantages.  Joseph 
J.  Spengler  of  the  University  of  North  Carc- 
llna  finds  little  reason  to  fear  unemployment 
and  says  productivity  should  rise  because 
the  capital  previously  used  to  train  new 
workers  could  be  used  to  build  more  fac- 
tories and  machines. 

Other  economists  believe  both  per-capita 
income  and  consumption  would  rise  in  a 
stable  population.  Professor  Espenshade  of 
Florida  State,  for  example,  has  tried  to  fore- 
see the  economic  impact  of  a  changing  age 
composition  by  examining  consumption  pat- 
terns in  stable  and  growing  populations.  He 
found  the  net  difference  negligible,  vsrith  the 
reduced  spending  for  food  and  necessities 
offset  by  greater  consumption  of  discretion- 
ary products  and  services,  such  as  leisure 
pursuits. 

A  major  concern  Is  that  an  older  society 
will  have  less  mobility,  occupational  and  geo- 
graphic. With  nearly  all  workers  expected  to 
live  at  least  to  the  end  of  their  working 
years,  ambitious  talented  young  people  may 
find  their  way  blocked  by  an  older  leader- 
ship. At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  a  short- 
age of  labor  able  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another  because  older  people  are  usually  less 
adaptable. 

Such  concerns  have  spawned  much  talk 
of  altering  the  "entry"  and  "exit"  ages  for 
workers.  Some  have  suggested  earlier  retire- 
ment to  make  way  for  the  young,  but  others 
talk  about  postponing  it  because  men  and 
women  will  live  longer  with  health  intact. 

WORRY  ABOUT  DULLNESS 

A  less  tangible  concern  is  that  an  older 
society  might  be  less  creative,  less  Innovative, 
more  conservative.  Without  the  pressure  of 
large  waves  of  young  people.  It  Is  argued,  a 
society  would  become  gray  and  dreary.  Crit- 
ics of  this  theory  say  that  countries  with 
older  populations,  like  Sweden,  are  not  par- 
ticularly conservative. 

Of  greater  immediate  concern  is  the  mat- 
ter of  dependency.  A  stable  population 
would  have  the  same  proportion  of  people 
in  the  working  ages  (18  to  65),  compared  to 
the  dependent  young  and  old,  as  It  does  to- 
day— about  three  workers  to  every  two  de- 
pendents. However,  the  preponderance  of  de- 
pendents would  shift  to  the  elderly  group, 
who  are  far  more  costly  to  care  for  than  the 
young. 

Today,  the  United  States  provides  poorly 
for  retired  people.  What  will  happen  when 
their  number  doubles?  In  a  1972  report  to  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  Lincoln  Day  of  the  United 
Nations'  statistical  office  put  It  this  way: 

"To  worry  about  the  supp)osed  behavioral 
consequence  of  an  aging,  or  more  aged,  pop- 
xilatlon.  Is  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
Issue:  how  to  Incorporate  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  old  people  Into  society  In  a  socially 
and  emotionally  meaningful  way," 
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The  "graying  of  America"  has  given  Dr. 
Robert  N.  Butler,  head  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  reason  to  hope  that  "this 
may  be  the  time  when  hmnanklnd  uses  a 
little  forethought." 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  released  a  report  on  U.S. 
Participation  in  International  Organiza- 
tions. This  report  was  based  upon  a  year 
long  study  by  the  stafif  of  the  Committee. 

The  report  points  up  a  number  of  Im- 
portant aspects  of  international  orga- 
nizations and  U.S.  participation  in  them. 
Some  of  the  major  areas  covered  include: 

The  size  and  scope  of  international 
organizations. 

The  proliferation  of  international  or- 
ganizations and  duplication  of  effort 
among  them. 

Inefficiencies  and  lack  of  evaluation  of 
activities  undertaken  by  many  of  these 
organizations. 

The  problems  of  formulating  and  co- 
ordinating U.S.  policy  toward  interna- 
tional organizations  because  of  the  many 
U.S.  agencies  with  interests  in  and  in- 
volvement with  them. 

The  problems  of  recruitment  of  U.S. 
nationals  for  work  in  international  orga- 
nizations. 

The  size  of  staffs  and  personnel  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  various  inter- 
national organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  background 
information  will  serve  as  a  good  basis 
for  hearings  later  this  year  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Other 
committees  of  Congress  may  well  be  in- 
terested in  reading  the  report  also  for 
information  on  international  organiza- 
tions which  are  participated  in  by  U.S. 
agencies  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Many  international  organizations 
serve  useful  purposes  in  many  worth- 
while fields  and  U.S.  participation  in 
them  is  in  our  national  interest.  Our  in- 
tention in  pointing  out  various  weak- 
nesses in  them  is  not  to  say  that  we  feel 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  from 
them,  but  rather  to  build  them  into  more 
effective  institutions  to  better  meet  the 
many  growing  problems  the  world  faces 
today. 

I  look  forward  to  further  studies  on 
this  most  important  area  and  to  the 
hearings  that  will  bo  held  later  this  year. 


IMMIGR.A.TION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
gi'owing  problems  and  future  course  of 
our  national  immigration  policy  and 
practice  is  continuing  to  generate  a  good 
deal  of  congressional  and  public  inter- 
est. Some  modest  prosres"  was  made  last 
year  with  the  enactment  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  and  hopefully  this  Con- 
gress will  continue  the  effort. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Senators  and  ren.ders  of  the 
Record  the  foreword  I  prepared  for  the 
current  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Law  Re- 
viev;,  which  also  contains  a  number  of 
useful  articles  and  commentaries  on 
new  immigration  regulations  and  recent 


legislation,  the  labor  certification  re- 
quirement for  intending  immigrants, 
and  current  issues  relating  to  deporta- 
tion, including  the  right  to  counsel  in 
deportation  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Law 
Review  to  Senators,  and  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  foreword  on 
current  legislative  issues  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOEEWOKD 

(By  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy*) 

Immigration  policy  should  be  generous; 
It  should  be  fair;  it  should  be  fiexible.  With 
such  a  policy  we  can  turn  to  the  world,  and 
to  our  own  past,  with  clean  hands  and  a 
clear  conscience.  Such  a  policy  would  be  but 
a  reaffirmation  of  old  principles.  It  would 
be  an  expression  of  our  agreement  with 
George  Washington  that  "the  bosom  of 
America  Is  open  to  receive  not  only  the 
opulent  and  respectable  stranger,  but  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations  and 
religions;  whom  we  shall  welcome  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  all  our  rights  and  prlvUeges,  If 
by  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct  they 
appear  to  merit  the  enjoyment."  ' 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  became  President 
in  January  1961,  he  pledged  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  he  v/ould  earnestly  work 
for  Immigration  reform,  ani  his  leadership 
In  this  area  contributed  significantly  to  the 
passage  of  the   1965   Immigration  Act.' 

Tills  Act  abolished  the  discriminatory 
national -origins  quota  system  from  the 
statute  books  and  substituted  ti  new  system 
for  distributing  visas  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis.  Exclusive  of  immediate  rela- 
tive and  other  "special  Immigrant  visas." 
120,000  visas  were  made  available  annually 
for  applicants  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  170,000  visas  for  applicants  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  Act  of  1965,  clearly  a  benchmark  in 
the  history  of  American  immigration  policy, 
was  a  victory  for  the  forces  of  common  sense 
and  decency.  The  Act  broadened  equality  of 
opportunity,  a  central  theme  In  American 
history.  And  It  stands  with  other  legislation 
of  the  1960's  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  pov- 
erty, education,  and  health  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  nation's  continuing  pursuit  of  Justice 
and  fair  play. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the 
Act  of  1965  became  effective,  and,  in  the 
main.  It  has  served  our  country  and  its  tra- 
ditions well.  However,  the  Act  was  only  the 
beginning  of  an  important  ta.sk.  It  failed 
to  resolve  Issues  relating  to  immigration 
from  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  It  did 
not  Include  a  comprehensive  policy  for  ad- 
mitting refugees.  It  did  not  deal  with  needed 
reform  in  areas  such  as  deportation,  natu- 
ralization, and  citizenship.  And  In  many  re- 
spects the  Act  fell  short  of  the  desired  flexi- 
bility In  Immigration  policy  and  practice 
recommended  by  the  executive  branch  and 
supported  by  many  members  of  Congress. 

in  1965  there  was  a  general  recognition 
that  new  legislation  would  soon  be  needed. 
But  the  continuing  reform  effort  was  quickly 
stalled,  and  it  has  remained  so  until  this 
day.  despite  a  good  deal  of  Ic^l-slatlve  activity 
In  Congress  and  growing  pressures  from  the 
private  sector.  The  only  Important  exception 
is  the  ImmlE'ratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1076,''  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
waning  hours  of  the  94th  Congress,  and  was 
only  recently  signed  Into  law.  The  prlncloal 
provisions  of  this  new  law  Involve  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration.  Among  other 
things,  the  law  ext.ends  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere the  seven  preference  categories  and 
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the  annual  20,000  per  country  visa  limit, 
currently  applicable  to  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere. It  also  extends  to  natives  of  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
Just  their  status  in  the  United  States  on  the 
same  basis  as  natl\es  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries.  Finally,  the  new  law  provides  that 
Cuban  refugees  In  the  United  States  who 
adjust  their  status  to  permanent  resident 
aliens  under  the  Adjustment  Act  of  1966* 
will  not  be  charged  to  any  numerical  ceiling. 
The  provision  on  Cuban  refugees  merely 
confirms  legislatively  a  long  overdue  admin- 
istrative action  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  September  of  this  year. 

Although  the  Act  of  1976  was  rushed 
through  Congress  with  Uttle  debate  or  con- 
sultation and  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendments.  Its  principle  provisions  are 
clearly  an  effort  to  help  fulfill  the  Intent  of 
the  1965  Immigration  Act,  No  expert  observer 
objects  to  bringing  visa  applicants  In  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  under 
the  same  system  and  set  of  rules.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Act  of  1976  Is  not  as  noncontro- 
versLal  as  Its  authors  and  supporters  suggest. 
For  example,  contrary  to  the  House  report  on 
the  legislation,  there  is  no  "general  consen- 
sus" that  the  annual  limit  of  20,000  visas  per 
country  should  be  Imposed  on  Mexico,  or 
even  on  Canada.  Legitimate  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  some  members  of  Congress  and 
many  private  immigration  experts  over  the 
possible  ramifications  of  this  provision. 

Some  concern  also  exists  over  other  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law.  The  modifications  In 
the  labor  certification  procedure  in  section 
212(a)  (14)=  of  the  present  law  Is  one  such 
provision.  And  another  Is  what  some  ob- 
servers are  calling  the  "punitive"  language 
In  the  adjustment  of  status  provisions.  This 
language  bars  from  adjustment  of  status 
those  aliens  In  nonimmigrant  status,  other 
than  Immediate  relatives,  who  accept  "un- 
authorized employment."  And  widespread 
congressional  and  public  concern  has  been 
demonstrated  over  the  new  law's  failure  to 
make  any  changes  In  the  refugee  provisions 
of  the  current  statute. 

Reforming  the  immigration  and  naturali- 
zation laws  has  always  been  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult process.  Hopefully  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1976  will 
contribute  to  this  reforming  process  In  terms 
of  both  the  Act's  limited  and  controversial 
contents  and  what  it  portends  for  the  tre- 
mendous task  that  remains. 

This  task  Involves  several  matters  of  public 
concern:  first,  refining  the  new  policy  and 
system  established  in  1965,  Including  the 
treatment  of  refugees;  second,  reviewing  and 
reforming  all  other  provisions  of  the  basic 
Immigration  statute.  Including  those  dealing 
with  nationality  and  naturalization;  third, 
finding  more  feasible  alternatives  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  undocumented  and  out- 
of-status  aliens;  fourth,  humanizing  the 
administrative  practices  and  procedures  of 
the  Immigration  and  naturalization  law;  and 
fifth,  bringing  more  order  Into  the  structure 
and  decision -making  process  of  the  scattered 
bureaucracy  which  Interprets  and  Imple- 
ments the  law. 

In  refinine  the  new  policy  ind  s^^stem  es- 
tablished In  1965  and  further  developed 
through  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1976.  Congress  shoiild  con- 
sider at  least  these  items:  allocating  un  to 
35,000  or  40,000  visas  annually  to  both  Mexico 
and  Canada  on  a  tempcrary.  if  not  permanent 
basis;  modifying  the  definition  of  various 
preference  categories,  including,  for  example. 
granting  nrefsrence  status  to  the  pi-rents  of 
permanent  resident  aliens;  restructuring  the 
preference  system  bv  changing  the  percent- 
age allocation  of  visas  to  each  preference 
category,  by  better  utilizing  the  unus.->d  visas 
In  any  one  category  to  meet  excessive  de- 
mands in  other  categories,  by  rearranginr  the 
order  of  the  various  preferences,  and,  per- 
haps, by  combining  some  existing  preference 
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are  a  good  example.  It  is  net  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  in  1976  an  overwhelming  number 
of  experts  view  the  basic  immigration  and 
nationality  statute — the  Act  of  June  27, 
1952  • — as  an  anachronism  in  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  They  strongly  believe 
that  legislative  clarifications  of  the  basic 
statute,  and  serious  efforts  to  update  and 
overhaul  it,  are  long  past  due. 

A  serious  and  comprehensive  review  of  the 
basic  immigration  statute,  with  the  goal  of 
legislative  reform,  Is  not  an  easy  task.  Given 
the  history  of  legislation  In  this  area  and 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved,  revi- 
sion will  require  much  time  and  deliberation. 
Nevertheless  some  modest  but  Important 
amendments  are  undoubtedly  possible  in  the 
months  ahead.  An  amendment  to  liberalize 
the  English  language  requirements  for  citi- 
zenship, a  generally  recognized  need,  is  a 
good  example.  Also  possible  is  some  truly 
meaningful  and  compassionate  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  undocumented 
aliens.  And  perhaps  progress  can  be  made 
even  in  meeting  some  less  recognized  needs, 
such  as  enacting  a  meaningful  statute  of 
limitation  on  deportation  and  establishing  a 
board  of  appeals,  especially  for  denial  cases 
Involving  the  family  members  of  United 
States  citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens. 
These  two  objectives,  among  others,  are  Im- 
portant elements  in  an  equitable  policy.  They 
were  once  a  part  of  the  law,  and  they  should 
be  restored. 

However,  despite  the  potential  for  piece- 
meal review  and  reform,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  truly  serious  and  comprehensive  re- 
view is  needed.  Nothing  really  has  approached 
such  an  effort  since  the  congressional  hear- 
ings and  public  debate  which  accompanied 
the  passage  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952  and  the  subsequent  work 
of  President  Truman's  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization.' 

Expert  views  expressed  in  the  San  Diego 
Law  Review  and  elsewhere  have  Justifiably 
sought  to  encourage  a  new  effort,  and  the 
process  should  begin  in  the  next  Congress 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  executive 
branch.  In  this  regard,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  appropriate  of- 
fles  in  the  executive  branch  probably  can 
do  a  great  deal.  But  serious  consideration 
should  also  be  given  the  creation  of  a  special 
commission  to  make  a  complete  study  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  American  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  policy  and  practice 
and  to  make  findings  and  recommendations 
for  accomplishing  the  long  sought  goal  of 
general  reform.  The  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  sug- 
gest a  pattern  for  creating  a  new  commission 
on  general  policy  and  reform. 

Immediate  and  longer-term  legislative  re- 
form is  of  fundamental  Importance  in 
updating  our  national  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization policy.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  this  goal.  But  early  remedies  are  also 
needed  to  meet  the  growing  deficiencies  in 
current  administrative  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. In  addition  greater  order  in  the 
structure  and  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
scattered  bureaucracy  which  interprets  and 
implements  the  law  is  called  for.  Many  prob- 
lems which  have  been  addressed  in  this  Law 
Review,  and  the  kinds  of  problems  recently 
associated  with  establishing  and  implement- 
ing special  measures  for  victims  of  the  con- 
flict in  Lebanon,  underscore  the  urgent  needs 
In  this  area  of  public  concern.  And  the  need 
for  some  immediate  action  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized by  a  broad  segment  of  people  In- 
volved in  immigration  and  naturalization 
matters. 

To  humanize  the  administration  of  the 
law,  to  bring  a  greater  sense  of  understand- 
ing and  compassion  for  those  affected  by 
the  law,  and  to  bring  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  police  and  service  fimctions  of 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
are  some  Immediate  goals. 

Immigration  is  deeply  ingrained  In  the 
American  tradition;  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
themes  of  our  history.  Today,  as  in  the  past, 
the  pressures  for  immigration  to  the  United 
States  are  greater  than  those  for  any  other 
country.  To  many  thousands  of  families  and 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
United  States  remains  a  beacon  of  hope 
opportunity,  and  freedom. 

Americans  recognize  the  Importance  of 
our  immigrant  heritage,  and  its  contrlbu' 
tions  to  the  building  of  our  country  and 
the  sustaining  of  our  free  society.  There  Is 
Uttle  doubt  that  in  1976  the  overwhelming 
number  of  our  citizens  accept  Immigration 
as  a  continuing  part  of  our  Nation's  histo- 
rical process — for  humanitarian,  cultural, 
economic,  and  personal  reasons. 

Although  we  must  have  laws  and  limita- 
tions, we  must  also  maximize  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  And  we  must  remain 
"generous,"  "fair,"  and  "flexible"  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  our  laws  and  In  the  treat- 
ment accorded  new  arrivals  in  our  land. 

Through  its  symposia  on  Immigration  law. 
the  San  Diego  Law  Review  Is  providing  a 
valuable  forum  for  discussing  important 
matters  of  public  policy  and  concern.  The 
editors  deserve  our  appreciation,  our  thanks, 
and  our  encouragement  for  continuing  their 
service  to  the  American  people. 

rOOTNOTES 

•United  States  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mas.sachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  is  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees and  a  member  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization;  he  was  Sen- 
ate floor  manager  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965. 

'  J.  Kennedy,  A  Nation  of  Immigrants  82- 
83  (rev.  ed.  1964). 

»79  Stat  911-22  (codlfled  In  scattered  sec- 
tions of  8  U.S.C.). 

'  Pub.  L.  No.  94-571,  »0  Stat.  20703  (Oct.  20, 
1976). 

« Cuban  Refugee  Act  of  November  2.  1966 
80  Stat.  1161. 

'^8U.S.C.  §  1182(a)  (14)  (1970). 

•The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
§203(a)(7),8U.S.C.  §  1153(a)(7)  (1970) 

'  8  U.S.C.  §  1101  et  seq.  (1970) . 

''The  Commission  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  after  Congress  failed  to  sustain 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  of  its  study  and  recommenda- 
tions. Whom  We  Shall  Welcome,  was  sent  to 
the  President  on  January  i,  1953. 


PROJECT  SEAFARER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week.  Congressman  Phil  Ruppe  of 
Michigan  and  I  released  the  text  of  a 
letter  we  sent  to  President  Carter. 

The  letter  calls  attention  to  a  com- 
mitment made  by  Mr.  Carter  to  the 
people  of  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula 
during  the  closing  days  of  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Carter  has  already  made  a  de- 
cision that  Project  Seafarer,  the  low- 
frequency  submarine  communications 
network  proposed  by  the  Navy,  will  not 
be  located  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He 
made  a  flat  commitment  that,  if  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area  are  against  it.  Seafarer 
will  not  be  built  there — regardless  of 
national  defense  or  other  considerations. 

Since  local  public  opinion  is  over- 
whelmingly opposed,  frankly,  I  see  no 
reason  to  prolong  the  agony  or  to  spend 
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additional  millions  of  dollars  on  environ- 
mental studies  that  relate  to  a  northern 
Michigan  site.  Under  the  circumstances, 
It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
the  Defense  Department  now  shifted  Its 
attention  to  other  possible  sites  in  the 
country  where  Seafarer  could  be  built, 
if  it  is  needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letter  and  the  campaign  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Carter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  will  recall  that 
on  October  25,  1976,  in  response  to  inquiries 
regarding  your  position  on  Project  Seafarer 
(an  extremely  low-freq.uency  submarine 
communications  network  proposed  by  the 
Navy) ,  you  said: 

"If  I  am  elected.  Project  Seafarer  will  not 
be  built  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  (of  Mich- 
igan) against  the  wishes  of  the  citizens." 

As  you  may  know,  citizens  in  flve  of  the 
eight  counties  that  would  be  affected,  did 
have  an  opportunity  on  May  18  to  register 
their  wishes  In  a  referendum  on  the  issue; 
and  they  voted  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1  against 
locating  Project  Seafarer  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  More  recently,  on  November  2,  In 
a  referendum  held  along  with  the  Presi- 
dential election,  citizens  in  the  other  three 
affected  counties  expressed  their  wishes,  and 
they  voted  by  a  margin  of  more  than  4  to  1 
against  locating  Project  Seafarer  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

In  your  October  25  statement  you  appro- 
priately pointed  out  that: 

".  .  .  even  If  this  particular  system  is 
shown  to  be  needed,  there  are  other  places 
where  It  can  be  built,  including  land  owned 
by  the  federal  government  which  Is  already 
dedicated  to  military  use." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  clearly  would 
be  "against  the  wishes  of  the  citizens"  to 
build  Project  Seafarer  In  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan;  and  since,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated, "there  are  other  places  where  it  can 
be  built"  if  the  Defense  Department  deter- 
mines that  it's  necessary,  we  now  strongly 
urge  that  Northern  Michigan  be  eliminated 
and  removed  from  consideration  as  a  site  for 
this  project. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes, 

Robert  P.  Griffin, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Philip  E.  Ruppe, 

Member  of  Congress. 


IText  of  a  statement,  dated  Oct.  25,  1976.  by 
Jimmy  Carter,  as  reported  In  the  Oct.  26 
issue  of  the  Bessemer  (Mich.)  Pick  and 
Axe] 

The  Navy's  proposed  ELF  submarine  com- 
munication system  should  not  be  built  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  live  there.  The 
people  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  have  made 
their  opposition  to  Project  Seafarer  known 
through  referenda,  and  I  have  discussed  the 
project  with  Pran  BroulUette,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Pran  BroulUette  and 
those  who  voted  on  Project  Seafarer  that  the 
effects  of  this  system  on  the  environment 
and  our  people  have  not  been  adequately 
studied  or  evaluated.  I  share  the  concerns  of 
property  owners  In  the  Upper  Peninsula  that 
this  project  will  Jeopardize  their  investment 


In  their  homes,  farms,  and  land.  I  do  not 
feel  the  Navy  or  Department  of  Defense  have 
been  open  or  forthright  about  the  effects  of 
Project  Seafarer,  and  I  intend  to  change  that 
if  elected. 

The  Navy  has  yet  to  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate the  military  necessity  of  Project  Sea- 
farer. But  even  If  this  particular  system  Is 
shown  to  be  needed,  there  are  other  places 
where  it  can  be  built  including  land  owned 
by  the  federal  government  which  is  already 
dedicated  to  military  use. 

If  I  am  elected,  Project  Seafarer  will  not 
be  built  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  against  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens.  And  I  want  to  be  able 
to  count  on  Fran  Broulllette's  support  in 
Congress  on  this  decision. 


CHARTING  THE  PREVIOUSLY  UN- 
CHARTABLE— THE  AMAZON  AND 
MODERN  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  there  appeared  an  excep- 
tionally intriguing  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  efforts  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  chart  the  vast 
expanses  of  the  Amazon  jungle. 

To  date,  93S,000  square  miles  of  the 
Amazon  have  been  mapped,  utilizing 
modern  aerial  radar  technology  followed 
up  by  on-the-ground  spot  checks  by 
technicians.  The  region  tlius  far 
charted  is: 

.  .  .  comparable  to  an  aerial  survey  stretch- 
ing from  the  tip  of  Maine  to  the  tip  of 
Florida  and  extending  westward  a  bit  past 
the  Mississippi  River. 

And  what  has  been  found  thus  far? 

Radar  maps  produced  by  the  survey  indi- 
cate that  the  Brazilian  region  is  dotted  with 
potentially  valuable  deposits  of  minerals 
such  as  bauxite,  iron  ore,  tin  ore,  manganese, 
limestone  and  even  gold,  diamonds  and  ra- 
dioactive substances — which  no  one  knew 
were  there  before.  The  radar  maps  show  that 
some  of  the  Amazon's  tributaries  and  moun- 
tains— which  have  been  routinely  marked  in 
on  globes  and  atlases  all  over  the  world  for 
years — actually  are  miles  away  from  where 
mapmakers  thought  they  were. 

The  survey  maps  also  tell  which  parts  of 
the  Amazon  Jungle  may  be  best  suited  for 
farm  settlements  and  highways,  which  parts 
should  be  used  for  large-scale  timber  and 
cattle  raising,  and  which  parts  for  ecological 
or  economic  reasons — would  best  be  left 
alone.  Detailed  reports  accompanying  the 
maps  note  that  much  of  the  development  In 
the  region  so  far  has  been  the  wrong  kind  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  aspect  of 
this  undertaking  is  not  only  discovery  of 
new  mineral  wealth,  potential  farmland 
and  cattle  raising  country,  but  discovery 
of  how  the  Brazilian  Government  had 
made  serious  mistakes  in  their  develop- 
ment planning  in  the  past.  What  is  be- 
ing achieved  with  modem  technology 
will  allow  the  Government  to  not  only 
minimize  those  mistakes  but  also  avoid 
them  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  vast  uncharted  regions 
on  the  face  of  this  planet  which  should 
lend  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  same 
technology.  I  believe  v.'e  should  follow 
very  closely  what  is  happening  in  Brazil 
for  it  could  be  a  precursor  to  similar  uses 
of  technology  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Radar 
Discloses  Untapped  Riches  in  Amazon 
Jimgle, '  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1977] 

Radar  Discloses  Untapped  Riches  nj 

Amazon  Jungle 

(By  Bruce  Handler) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro. — For  the  first  time  In  Its 
history,  Brazil  is  flndlng  out  what  really 
exists  in  its  myth-shrcuded  Amazon  Jungle. 
An  accurate  profile  of  this  region — which  Is 
vast,  remote  and  largely  uninhabited,  yet 
potentially  rich  in  natural  resources — Is  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  an  ambitious  aerial 
radar  survey  organized  by  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment. 

This  undertaking  could  help  Brazil  develop 
the  Amazon  jungle  In  a  rational  and  Intelli- 
gent manner  and  move  the  huge  country 
closer  to  its  goal  of  becoming  a  major  de- 
veloped nation. 

The  aerial  survey,  which  has  cost  some  $25 
million  in  the  past  six  years,  has  produced 
an  incredible  amount  of  new  data  about  the 
region.  It  also  has  revealed  how  Brazil  wasted 
large  amounts  of  time  and  money,  both  fool- 
ishly and  destructively,  on  poorly  thought- 
out  Amazon  development  schemes  in  the 
past. 

Radar  maps  produced  by  the  survey  Indi- 
cate that  the  Brazilian  region  is  dotted  with 
potentially  valuable  deposits  of  minerals 
such  as  bauxite,  iron  ore,  tin  ore,  manganese, 
limestone  and  even  gold,  diamonds  and  ra- 
dioactive substances — which  no  one  knew 
were  there  before.  The  radar  maps  show  that 
some  of  the  Amazon's  tributaries  and  moun- 
tains— which  have  been  routinely  marked  In 
on  globes  and  atlases  all  over  the  world  for 
years — actually  are  miles  away  from  where 
mapmakers  thought  they  were. 

The  survey  maps  also  tell  which  parts  of 
the  Amazon  Jungle  may  be  best  suited  for 
farm  settlements  and  hlghwa>-s,  which  parts 
should  be  used  for  large-scale  timber  and 
cattle  raising,  and  which  parts  for  ecological 
or  economic  reasons — would  best  be  left 
alone.  Detailed  reports  accompanying  the 
maps  note  that  much  of  the  development  In 
the  region  so  far  has  been  the  wrong  kind  in 
the  wrong  place. 

"People  have  spoken  of  the  Amazon  Jungle 
as  everything  from  a  green  hell  to  the  bread- 
basket of  the  world,"  says  Otto  BIttencourt 
Netto,  technical  director  of  the  project.  "But 
we  who  have  been  working  there  all  this 
time  don't  dare  to  make  a  single  affirmative 
statement  about  that  region  yet." 

The  radar  maps  are  complied  from  images 
collected  by  a  Caravelle  jet  airliner  that  has 
been  methodically  crisscrossing  the  Ama- 
zonian skies  at  32,000  feet,  at  a  speed  of  530 
miles  per^our. 

The  radar  information  Is  then  checked  on 
the  ground  by  technicians  who  are  lowered 
into  the  otherwise  inaccessible  Jungle  by 
Brazilian  air  force  hellcoters.  More  than  40 
people  have  been  killed  during  the  mapping 
project,  most  of  them  in  helicopter  crashes. 

To  date,  960.000  square  miles  of  Brazil's 
Amazon  region  have  been  charted  with  radar 
maps — comparable  to  an  aerial  survey 
stretching  from  the  tip  of  Maine  to  the  tip  of 
Florida  and  extending  westward  a  bit  past 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Some  of  the  survey's  findings  have  been 
classified  by  the  Brazilian  armed  forces — 
such  as  maps  of  Brazil's  borders  with  French 
Guiana.  Surinam,  Guyana  and  Venezuela. 
This  could  aggravate  fears  that  Brazil  har- 
bors inperiallstic  designs  on  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  although  Brazil  Insists  that  it  has 
no  dreams  of  expansion. 

Much  of  the  radar  survey  Information  Ifl 
available  to  the  public  aAd  some  has  even 
been  distributed  overseas.  Report  No.  10, 
which  has  just  released.  Is  typical.  It  covers 
a  rectangular  section  of  Jungle  metaurlng 
113,500  square  miles — equal  In  size  of  the 
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state   of   Arizona — which 
portant  cities  of  Manaus  and 
stretches  of  the  Amazon  and 
and  a  major  part  of  the  new  , 
hooed  Transamazon  Highway 

A  look  at  highlights  of 
the  region's  potential  rlchnes  i 
bad  planning  and  lack  of  cc 
has  occurred  there  already: 

The  radar  has  picked  up 
nearly  25   Important  mlnera 
tion.    including    what    appea  ■ 
merclally  exploitable  deposits 
ore,  gjTJSum  and  rock  s.-.lt. 
companies,  foreign  as  well  aj 
actively  interested  In  startling 
the  report  says. 

Large  expanses  of  land  ben. 
foliage  in  this  section  are  s\ 
not  offer  favorable  condition: 
ning  and  execution  of  hlghw 

Yet  this  is  precisely  where 
part  of  the  multlmllllon-doUa 
Highway — rushed   into 
years  ago  during  a  euphoric 
allsm— goes  through  and 
major  w.^  shouts. 

Much  of  the  soil  in  the 
ing  to  Report  No.  10,  "acidic 
ent  content,  which  seriously 
ductlvity."  Yet  this  is  where 
get  millions  of  homesteaders 
ers  to  settle  and  make  new 
survey  explains,   in  part,  wh  ' 
homesteadlng  drive  flopped. 

The  aerial  survey  did  detect 
of  fertile  fermland  in  this 
report   noted   that   and   this 
cleared  for  grazing.  This,  It 
cause  erosion  and  permanently 
for  farming — and  possibly 
frequently  theorized  "Amazon 
On    the    other    hand,    the 
large  areas  in  the  section  thai 
use  for  farming  but  apparen 
tain  cattle  ranches.  The 
are  no  cattle  on  these  lands 

Many  of  the  trlbutarie';  o; 
River  that  run  through  the 
gable  all  year  and  serve  as  th( 
most  efficient  means  of 
commerce  In  the  region,  as 
ways,  the  report  said.  But  it 
of  the  towns  and  settlemenlfe 
tributaries  have  bothered  to 
docks  or  even  rudimentary 
Ing  and  unloading  boats. 

The  Brazilian  government 
ing  to  try  to  correct  past 
project  grew  from  a  minor  „ 
in  the  Ministry  of  Mines  and  _ 
federal  officials  were  impressed 
work.  Now  the  government  has 
ect's   directors   to   extend   the 
mapping  and  reporting  to 
country. 
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Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr. 
I  am  placing  in  th?  Concre 
ORD  a  sch'^dule  of  the  19'75 
taxes  of  my  v.'ife  and  mvsol 
a  balance  .sheet  of  our 
bilities  as  of  December  31, 

I  am  taking  this  action 
lieve  it  is  in   the  public 
Ell   high-level   Government 
the   legislative,  executive, 
branches  make  a  complete 
cial  disclosure. 

The  Senate  pa-^sed 
last  Congress  which  T;^-ould 
a  comprehensive  public 
closure  by  all  high-ranking 
ofBcials.  I  supported  that 
fortunately,  the  bill  died  ir 
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However,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  similar 
proposal  will  be  enacted  promptly  by 
the  95th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
schedule  of  income  and  taxes  and  the 
balance  sheet  referred  to  above  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.    James    B.    and    Martha    M.    Pearson 

Financial  Report,  December  31,  1976 

ASSETS 

Cash  &  Investments : 

Cash  in  Checking  Accounts $8, 100 

Cash  In  Savings  Accounts 28,  600 

Cash — Certificates   of   Deposits..  16,000 
Morrison-Gregg-Mltchell-Part- 

nership   5,000 

Webb-Pearson  Cattle  Co 8,558 

Pearson   Blind   Trust 50, 196 


Total    116,454 

Real  estate:  ^ 

Personal   Residence.. -/_ 40,  000 

Farm  Land  40  Acres./L. 24, 000 

Farm  Land  80  Acres 48,  000 


Total   112,000 

Less  Mortgage   Payable 34,  080 


Net  Real  Estate 77,920 

Business : 
American  Indian  Art 35, 000 


Other  assets: 

Farm  Equipment 13,900 

Household  &  Personal  Items 25,000 

Personal  Automobiles 7,  000 


Total    45,900 


Total  Assets 275,274 


LiABiLrriES 

Mid  American  Bank — Note 16,000 

Misc.  Monthly  Bills 1,200 


Total    17,200 

NET  WORTH 

Hon.  James  B.  &  Martha  M.  Pear- 
son    258.074 


Total  Liabilities  &  Net 

Worth    275.274 


HON.  JAMES  B.  AND  MARTHA  M.  PEARSON  SCHED- 
ULE OP  INCOME  AND  INCOME  TAXES  FOR  THE 
CALENDAR   TEAR    1975 

Income : 

United  States  Senate — Salary 43.  025 

Dividends  Earned 2, 137 

Interest  Income 1,728 

Gain  on  Sale  of  Real  Estate  (in- 
stallment   Sale) 3,639 

Partnership    Income 4.303 

Honorariums  3,  500 

State    Tax    Refund    (Previously 

over   paid) 295 

Profit  on  Business — ^Dealer  in  In- 
dian Art 3,891 

Farm   Loss (4,888) 


Total  Income 67,630 


Income  taxes: 

Federal  Income  and  Self-Employ- 
ment Tax 14.936 

State  Income  &  Intangibles 
Taxes 1.778 


Total  Income  Taxes 16,714 


SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Cali- 
fornia and  th3  Nation  appear  to  be  enter- 
ing a  new  and  critical  period  with  regard 
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to  our  energy  supply  and  air  pollution 
problems.  Industrial  and  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution  presents  a  serious 
problem  not  only  in  California's  major 
urban  areas,  but  also  in  many  rural  re- 
gions where  trees  and  some  agricultural 
crops  are  now  showing  undeniable  signs 
of  pollution-induced  discoloration  and 
disease. 

Unfortunately,  California  is  also  facing 
another  problem  of  serious  short-range 
economic  consequences.  The  natural  gas 
which  fuels  industry  and  provides  homes 
with  much  of  their  power  is  in  short  sup- 
ply. At  the  same  time,  the  seriousness  of 
the  air  pollution  situation  means  that 
fuels  such  as  oil  and  coal  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  natural  gas  without  violat- 
ing air  pollution  standards  and  increas- 
ing the  hazards  to  human— as  well  as 
agricultural — health. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of  Wash- 
ington University  examined  this  problem 
in  some  detail.  Dr.  Commoner  contends 
that  the  removal  of  oil  price  controls 
will  not  be  an  economically  viable  means 
of  providing  a  replacement  fuel  for  nat- 
ural gas.  By  using  National  Petroleum 
Council  and  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration statistics.  Dr.  Commoner  pro- 
jects that  the  increase  in  oil  production 
made  possible  by  allowing  the  price  of 
oil  to  rise  from  $7  per  barrel  to  $11  would 
be  only  10  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  the 
period  between  1975  and  1988.  The  mar- 
ginal cost  of  this  oil,  hov,'ever,  would  be 
$390  billion,  or  $39  per  extra  barrel. 

Dr.  Commoner's  comments  may  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  Califomians,  but  to 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  role  of  energy  in  our  economy. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article,  "Solar 
Energy  Could  Avert  Crisis  in  Southern 
California,"  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruai-y  6  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Solar  Energy  Could  Avert  Crisis  in 
Southern  California 
(By  Barry  Commoner) 
Even  with  their  thermostats  set  at  65  de- 
grees to  help  conserve  natural  eas  for  shiver- 
ing Easterners,  people  in  California  viave  diffi- 
culty visualizing  the  extent  of  the  energy 
crisis.  But  energy  problems  will  increasingly 
affetit  the  economy  of  the  state,  partlculariv 
in  Southern  California. 

.K  report  prepared  recently  by  TRW,  Inc., 
for  the  California  Energy  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Development  Commission 
paints  a  grim  picture  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: 

Industry,  most  commercial  establishments 

and  homes  depend  heavily  on  natural  gas. 

The  supply  Is  dwindling,  so  that  by  1980 

natural  gas  •vill  be  denied  to  some  industries 

and  curtailed  for  residential  users. 

Any  feasible  substitute  for  natvwal  gas. 
chiefly  oil,  would  worsen  the  already  serious 
air  pollution  problem  in  Southern  California. 
The  choices  open  to  Industrial  manaeers  fac- 
ing the  lOFs  of  their  e.ssentlal  natural  gas  sup- 
ply in  the  next  few  years  therefore  depend 
on  whether  they  can  expect  relaxation  or 
stringent  enforcement  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

If  air  pollution  enforcement  is  relaxed  to 
allow  substitution  of  a  more  polluting  fuel, 
the  Industrial  manager  will  find  that  the 
cost  of  that  fuel  will  determine  whether  his 
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operation  is  still  profitable.  If  the  Industry 
cannot  afford  to  replace  natural  gas  or  to 
modify  its  operation,  the  only  alternative  Is 
to  shut  down. 

If  air  pollution  enforcement  is  maintained, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  delay  action,  pre- 
sumably in  the  hope  that  the  standards  vrtll 
eventually  be  relaxed  as  the  threatened  shut- 
down of  the  Industry  approaches. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  the  strategy  that  in- 
dustrial management  hopes  to  use  to  meet 
the  expected  depletion  of  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. Tlie  message  of  industry  Is  clear:  Relax 
pollution  standards,  or  by  1980  Industry  in 
Southern  Callfornla^-and  a  few  years  later 
In  the  rest  of  the  state— will  be  forced  to  go 
elsewhere. 

When  you  examine  all  the  facts  about  the 
energy  problem,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  do 
not  need  to  choose  between  jobs  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  There  Is  a  way  to  get 
the  needed  energy  that  will  protect  both  the 
environment  and  the  economy.  In  fact,  a 
new  energy  policy  that  is  guided  by  a  proper 
understanding  of  efficient  energy  production 
and  environmental  quality  is  the  one  sure 
way  to  stabilize  the  economy,  to  reduce  in- 
flation and  to  increase  employment. 

The  present  natural  gas  supply  for  South- 
ern California  comes  by  pipeline  from  fields 
in  Texas  and  California.  It  is  a  limited 
amount  which  will  eventually  "run  out."  And 
It  is  cetrainly  true  that  substitution  of  oil 
for  natural  gas  would  worsen  pollution: 
compared  to  natural  gas.  oil  produces  about 
15  times  more  nitrogen  oxides.  50  times 
more  particulates,  and  1,000  times  more  sul- 
fur oxides. 

With  both  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  real 
problem  Is  the  eventual  reality  of  "running 
out."  B\it  what  does  "running  out"  of  an 
energy  supply  really  mean?  What  determines 
the  amount  of  oil  and  natural  gas  that  will 
be  produced  and  how  long  these  supplies  will 
last? 

"The  U.S.  Energy  Outlook,"  published  by 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  in  1971,  and 
subsequent  Federal  Energy  Administration 
studies  that  were  largely  based  on  it.  exam- 
ined the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  the 
dwindling  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas,  their  selling  prices,  and  profitability. 

These  reports  show  that  if  the  price  of 
domestic  oil  were  held  to  $7  per  barrel  (in 
1973  dollars),  U.S.  companies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  70  billion  barrels  be- 
tween 1975  and  1988.  If  the  price  were  allowed 
to  reach  $11,  the  companies  could  afford  to 
invest  In  more  intensive  exploration  efforts 
and  more  costly  production  techniques  and 
could  then  prodv.ce  about  80  billion  barrels  in 
that  period.  Thus,  the  country  could  have  an 
additional  10  billion  barrels  of  oil — if  we  were 
willing  to  finance  the  extra  production  by 
paying  an  additional  8390  bl^ilon  for  it.  This 
amounts  to  $39  per  barrel  for  the  extra  oil. 

AU  these  calculations  are  based  on  meeting 
the  companies'  need  for  profit,  usually  an  ex- 
pected 15'/'  return  on  assets.  When  the  price 
Is  too  low  to  yield  this  profit,  the  companies 
lack  the  incentive  to  find  and  produce  larger 
amounts  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  so  much  running  out  of 
gas  and  ol!  as  we  are  running  out  of  the  cor- 
porations' willingness  to  accept  a  declining 
profit,  or  the  country's  willingness  to  accept 
a  higher  price. 

All  this  means  that  the  industries  of  South- 
ern California  will  "run  out"  of  natural  gas 
and  face  sliutdowns  when  the  price  Is  higher 
than  they  are  willing  to  pay.  It  also  means 
that  their  vs'illlngness  to  substitute  oil  or 
some  other  fuel,  rather  than  shut  down,  will 
depend  on  the  cost  of  the  alternative  supply. 

Switching  to  oil  cannot  solve  the  economic 
crisis  resulting  from  the  declining  supply  of 
natural  gas — because  ol!  too  is  a  dwindling 
resource.  Thus,  the  switch  to  oil  would  only 
worsen  the  environmental  situation,  without 
improving  the  economic  problem — the  rising 


price  of  fuel — which  is  the  real  measure  of 
the  economic  crisis. 

Another  possible  solution  appears  at  first 
glance  to  solve  the  energy  problem  in  South- 
ern California  without  worsening  air  pollu- 
tion—Importing liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG) 
from  Alaska  or  Indonesia.  Again,  we  must 
examine  the  cost  of  the  alternative  to  decide 
its  feasibility. 

The  estimated  price  of  LNG  delivered  to 
the  Los  Angeles  area  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  expected  price  of  domestic  natural 
gas.  Moreover,  because  of  Its  technological 
immaturity  and  the  anticipated  costs  of 
minimizing  the  huge  dangers  involved  In 
handling  and  using  It,  LNG  will  become  an 
increasing: J  costly  alternative  to  domestic 
natxiral  gas.  Like  the  oil  alternative,  LNG  Is 
not  a  viable  solution. 

To  see  a  way  cut  of  this  dilemma,  we  must 
return  to  the  fundamentals  of  energy  produc- 
tion: What  we  need  is  energy  at  a  stable  cost, 
and  to  accomplish  this,  the  source  must  be 
renewable  (and  therefore  not  subject  to  di- 
minishing returns)  and  the  technology 
mature  (and  therefore  not  vulnerable  to  un- 
expected Increasing  costs) . 

There  is.  of  course,  only  one  renewable  en- 
ergy source  available  to  us — the  sun.  Can  so- 
lar energy  substitute  for  the  intense  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Southern  California?  Are  the 
available  technologies  economically  competi- 
tive and  mature? 

The  answer  is  yes.  Two  solar  technologies 
which  are  economically  competitive  with  the 
expected  price  of  natural  gas  in  Southern 
California  and  which  are  technologically  ma- 
ture can  already  take  care  of  most  of  the 
natural  gas  demand  in  the  area. 

The  first  is  the  production  of  methane  (the 
essential  ingredient  of  natural  gas)  from  or- 
ganic wastes.  This  is  a  solar  technology  be- 
cause the  sunlight  that  falls  on  California  Is 
photosynthetically  transformed  by  plants 
Into  various  kinds  of  organic  compounds — 
cellulose  and  other  constituents  of  wood,  the 
sugars  in  fruit  and  other  foods,  the  protein 
and  fat  of  meat.  All  of  these  materials  are 
easily  and  efficiently  converted  to  methane, 
most  of  them  by  biological  processes  that 
have  little  or  no  environmental  impact. 

The  advantages  of  methane  production  are 
many.  It  would  help  to  reestablish  ecological 
balance  in  California  agriculture,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  agricultural  costs,  since 
the  residual  sludge  from  this  process  is  an 
excellent.  Inexpensive  nitrogen-rich  fertUlzer 
— which  could  reduce  the  present  high  rate 
of  consumption  of  inorganic  nitrogen  fertil- 
iser. Since  this  fertilizer  Is  made  from  nat- 
ural gas,  the  production  of  methane  would 
help  to  relieve  the  demand  for  natural  gas. 
Similarly,  methane  generation  is  an  Ideal, 
ecologically  sound  way  to  cope  with  two 
major  urban  problems — disposal  of  garbage 
and  sewage. 

Thet  most  Important  factor,  however,  is 
that  the  methane  derived  from  all  these 
materials,  as  well  as  sewage  and  manvire,  will 
constitute  a  renewable  fuel.  It  will  be  avail- 
abe  In  about  the  same  amounts  from  year 
to  year. 

How  large  are  the  potential  re.sources  for 
methane  production  In  California?  I  estimate 
from  the  most  recent  report  by  J.  A.  Alich 
of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  that  or- 
ganic wastes  now  produced  annually  in  Cali- 
fornia can  yield  about  200  billion  cubic  feet 
of  methane.  In  1975  this  amount  of  methane 
would  have  supplied  the  needs  met  bv  nat- 
ural gas  for  all  electric  power  production  in 
California  and  all  of  the  major  industrial 
uses  of  natural  gas  in  the  Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area. 

But  even  if  the  price  of  solar  methane  were 
stable,  might  It  be  so  high  that  It  would  be 
uncompetitive  '  with  the  nonrenewable 
sources,  such  as  LNG  (with  all  the  necessary 
precautions  built  In,  and  paid  for)  for  a  long 
time? 

Cost   figures   worked   out   by   the   RAND 


Corp.  for  the  production  of  methane  from 
available  organic  wastes  are  In  the  range  of 
$1-2  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  expected  cost  of  Alaskan 
LNG,  which  RAND  predicts  to  be  $1.50-2J25. 
What  about  the  large  capital  investment? 
Methane  technologies  are  simple  and  mature. 

The  second  method  of  meeting  the  coming 
natural  gas  crisis  in  California  Is  the  direct 
use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  now,  and  for 
cooling  in  the  not-so-distant  future. 

One  of  the  unfortvmate  myths  about  solar 
energy  is  that  the  necessary  technologies  are 
yet  to  be  developed,  and  are  simply  too  ex- 
jienslve  to  be  practical.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
solar  technology  can  help  significantly  and 
Immediately  to  solve  California's  natural 
gas  crisis.  The  simple  solar  collector,  a  metal 
or  glass-covered  box  painted  black  inside, 
traps  sunlight  and  converts  It  to  heat,  which 
can  then  be  readily  transferred  to  a  moving 
stream  of  water  or  air  and  used  for  space 
heat,  or  hot  water. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Energy  Resource  and 
Development  Administration,  which  has  been 
no  great  booster  of  solar  energy,  announced 
the  results  of  a  study  showing  that  solar  heat 
is,  today,  economically  competitive  with  elec- 
tric heat  In  a  number  of  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles. 

What  would  the  widespread  use  of  solar 
collectors  mean  for  Southern  California  and 
the  entire  state?  About  30  percent  of  the 
present  use  of  natural  gas  In  California  are 
for  space  heat  and  hot  water,  60-70  percent 
of  which  can  be  handled  by  ordinary  solar 
collectors.  Therefore,  substitution  of  solar 
heaters  would  reduce  overall  demand  for 
natural  gas  significantly — by  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  present  total  demand.  The  main 
problem  to  be  solved  is  in  financing  the 
initial  Investment  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates. 

Methane  production  from  wastes  could 
meet  about  30  percent  of  the  present  natur- 
al gas  demand,  55  percent  using  special  fast- 
crowing  hardwood  crops.  Solar  collectors  for 
space  heat  and  hot  water  could  meet  20 
percent  of  the  demand.  Together,  these  so- 
lar techniques  could  meet  about  75  percent 
of  the  present  demand  for  natural  gas.  With 
the  addition  of  fairly  .'^imple  energy  conser- 
vation practices,  the  solar  alternative  could 
free  California  from  the  threat  of  economic 
catastrophe  that  Is  inherent  in  Its  present 
dependence  on  natural  gas. 

If  the  serious  energy  problemr  of  Southern 
California  could  be  solved  by  development  cf 
EOlar  e'lerj^y  sources,  why  hasn't  this  alter- 
native been  pur.sued  more  vigorously?  This 
is  the  same  question  that  arises  l:i  connec- 
tion with  the  absence  nf  a  sensible  national 
energy  policy. 

Until  now  energy  policy  has  been  deter- 
mined by  industrial  management.  Industrial 
managers  are  motivated  In  the  choice  of 
product,  the  design  of  production  technol- 
ogy, or  the  choice  of  fuel,  by  profitability. 
The  present  policies,  which  are  characterized 
by  "'.•)3  rising  price  of  energy,  have  thus  far 
yielderl  g^rod  profits  to  management.  But 
these  policies  are  shortsighted.  While  they 
h?-'  hicn  profita'-^le  in  the  short  run,  they 
have  led  to  the  econrmlcally  catastrophic 
escalation  of  energy  prices.  They  have  left 
industry,  and  the  workers  who  depend  on 
it.  vulnerable  to  the  disruptive  efrects  of 
uncertainties  in  the  future  supply  and  price 
of  energy. 

It  is  perhaps  not  very  surprising  that  in- 
dustry has  so  badly  mismanaged  the  energy 
problem.  We  already  know  hovo  poorly  in- 
dustry has  handled  the  environment  prob- 
lem— creating  products  and  production 
methods  that  ignored  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment in  the  workplace  and  outside  of 
it.  Tn  the  terminology  of  the  "free  market" 
these  are  all  co'.-'sidered  "externalities."  Such 
externalities  affect  workers,  consumers,  and 
society  as  a  whole,  but  do  not  enter  into  the 
computation   of   profit,   "the   bottom  line," 
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until    the    damage    Is    done 
mandated  by  legislation  must 

In  this  sense,  the  energy 
externality — a  fault  Imposed 
the  failure  of  the  famous 
of  the   free   market   to  goveri 
the  national  production  and 

Should  we  expect  Washlngt  ) 
Job?  The  federal  government 
to  solutions   to   externalities- 
employment,  environmental 
energy   problems — that   only 
the  worst  symptoms — for  ej_. 
tlons  that  attempt  to  "contrc  1 
hazards,  long  after  the  board 
that  created  these  hazards  in 
have  been  made  and  built  Intc 
But  there  Is  no  way  to  patch 
crisis.  It  will  rapidly  turn  into 
disaster  unless  fundamental 

I  am  convinced  that  the 
a  solar  solution  Is  not  only 
and   economically  sound;    it   1 
eally  realistic.  President  Cartej 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
and  conservation  and   has  be< 
excessive  dependence  on  nucle 
has  reminded  us  that  we  wol. 
to  rely  less  on  highly  centralize  1 
tempts  to  solve  our  problems  i 
our  own  creative  efforts  and  inl 

The  energy  problem  is  a ^ 

mously  important  opportunity 
this  new  direction.  And  one  p 
this  new  movement  is  right 
em  California. 
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THE    AMERICAN    SPIRIT— AS 
LAWRENCE  WELK  SE  ES  IT 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presideni 
pleased  to  read  in  the  Janus 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Repor 
entitled  "The  American 
rence  Welk  Sees  It." 

This  article.  In  a  condensec 
some  of  Lawrence  Welk's 
to  help  our  young  people  ^ 
preserve  and  strengthen  our 
prise  system. 

As  a  band  leader, „ 

undoubtedly   one   of   the 
most  successful  of  all  big  „ 
What  is  unique  about  him 
whole  band  is  really  what  he 
musical  family." 

Lawrence    Welk    has    a 
interest   in  these   young 
work  hard  to  become  perf( 
they  achieve  great  success 
note   from    this    article,    be 
learning  how  to   work   and 
success  can  and  should  star 
early  age  and  his   ideas 
successful. 

Through  the  profit  system 
so  strongly  believes  in,  : 
band    share    Lawrence 
profits. 

I.  along  with  every  North  ^„ 
very  proud  of  Lawrence  Wel4 
most  admired  and  respected 
As  indicated  in  this  article, 
work  at  an  early  age.  He  waji 
a  farm  and  when  he  was  ver; ' 
had  to  work  extremely  harll 
ends  meet. 

I  know  personally  that  his 
tion  is  to  save  the  free  enter, 
and  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
this  is  with  his  own  profit 
with  all  of  his  employees. 

Lawrence  Welk's  television 
have  been  most  successful 
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viewing  audience.  Untold  millions  of 
people  like  his  kind  of  musical  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   American   Spirit — As  Lawrence  Welk 
Sees   It 

(Lawrence  Welk,  who  started  out  In  1927 
with  a  four-piece  band  In  Yankton,  S.D.,  has 
been  a  television  entertainer  for  more  than 
two  decades.  In  a  conversation  with  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  he  discusses  his  con- 
cerns about  this  country  and  reflects  on  the 
public's  changing  tastes  in  music:) 

"a  lot  of  INFLtrENCE  IS  EXERTED  BY  SMALL 
TOWNS" 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about  this  coun- 
try Is  that  there  Is  a  lot  of  influence  exerted 
on  all  of  us  by  small  towns.  There  is  an  hon- 
esty and  faith  about  people  from  rural  areas 
that  has  had  an  effect  on  the  entire  coun- 
try. Including  the  cities.  Many  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  cities  came  from  small  towns. 

I  grew  up  on  a  farm  outside  a  small  town 
In  North  Dakota,  and  I  remember  the  feeling 
of  freedom  we  had  there.  You  learn  to  rely  on 
yourself,  and  it  is  this  same  spirit  that  has 
made  this  country  great. 

FARMERS  GAVE  US  OUR  BACKBONE 

There  is  also  an  underlying  toughness 
about  Americans  that  comes  from  our  farm- 
ing experience.  It  can  be  very  hard  to  try 
to  keep  a  farm  going — I  know  very  well.  I 
grew  up  on  one,  and  there  were  years  when 
we  had  no  rain  and  we  had  no  crops. 

When  I  was  a  lltle  boy,  prairie  fires  would 
come  and  burn  up  all  the  crops,  and  it  was 
all  we  could  do  to  plow  around  the  house  and 
save  our  home.  Under  those  conditions,  you 
have  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation, 
and  that's  what  farmers  have  been  doing  for 
centuries. 

We  owe  a  lot  to  the  values  our  farmers  have 
given  us. 

AMERICANS  HAVE  LOST  SOME  OF  THEIR 
"WILL  TO  WIN" 

Unfortxinately,  over  the  years,  some  of  our 
win  to  win  has  slipped  away  from  us. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  lots  of  young 
people  never  have  to  work  or  even  get  the 
opportunity  to  work.  It's  too  bad  that  the 
child-labor  laws,  which  originally  were  passed 
to  stop  employers  from  taking  unfair  advan- 
tage of  working  children,  have  helped  to  pro- 
duce a  society  In  which  so  few  people  seem 
to  know  how  to  put  in  a  full  day  of  work. 

We  need  some  new  kind  of  education  to 
teach  young  people  how  Important  it  Is  to 
them  and  their  country  to  work  hard. 

TOO    MUCH     INTERFERENCE    FROM    WASHINGTON 

If  we  don't  change  before  long,  we're  going 
to  have  a  country  controlled  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  There  will  be  more  people  on  the 
pubUc  payroll  operating  out  of  Washington 
than  are  really  working  and  paying  taxes 
out  here  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

This  is  one  thing  that  worries  me  about 
the  future  of  America.  The  biggest  danger  in 
this  trend  Is  that  we'll  isnd  up  surrendering 
a  lot  of  our  freedoms  to  the  bureaucrats. 

FREE-ENTERPRISE  STSTEM   IN  DANGER 

We  are  still  operating  under  the  free-en- 
terprise system,  but  it  is  not  as  effective  as 
It  used  to  be.  And  that  is  too  bad,  because 
it  helped  provide  the  vitality  which  made 
this  country  strong.  Now  it's  under  attack, 
partly  because  the  unions  are  so  powerful. 

I  have  been  able  to  come  from  poverty  to 
the  wonderful  position  I'm  in  today  because 
of  the  free -enterprise  system,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  anyone  could  follow  In  that 
same  path  today  because  of  all  the  obstacles 
that  have  been  set  up. 


"sensible  music  WILL  LAST" 

The  kind  of  music  that  will  last  in  Amer- 
ica is  sensible  music :  songs  that  have  a  mel- 
ody and  harmony  that  everybody  under- 
stands. Rock  and  roll  already  has  tamed 
down  somewhat,  and  the  type  of  music  we 
play  on  my  television  program  is  attracting 
more  and  more  young  p>eople. 

America  doesn't  like  extremes  for  very  long, 
and  our  music  reflects  this. 


CUTTING  GOVERNMENT 
PAPERWORK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
October  1975  I  have  served  as  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork,  established  by  Congress.  This 
Commission  provides  invaluable  service 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Its  work  should 
have  a  lasting  impact. 

Recently  the  magazine,  Government 
E.xecutive,  published  a  lengthy  article  on 
the  operation  of  the  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
"Ripping  Paperwork  Out  by  the  Roots." 
by  John  F.  Judge,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ripping  Paperwork  Out  by  the  Roots 

(By  John  F.  Judge) 
How  about  a  Congressionally-created  Com- 
mission that  hit  the  ground  running  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  caused  legislation  to  be 
created  (directly  and  through  amendments), 
earned  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the 
Senate,  House,  Executive  Branch,  State  and 
Local  governments,  and  business  and  indus- 
try yet  still  has  almost  10  months  to  go  in 
Its  two-year  life. 

That  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Paperwork— created  by 
Congress  in  October,  1975  and,  incredibly 
misnamed  from  Its  conception. 

For  one  thing,  the  term  paperwork  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  normally  assumed  to  be 
paper.  The  Involvement  is  paper,  of  course, 
but  also  data  processing,  and  all  of  the 
microform  technology— the  gathering,  stor- 
age, retrieval  and  use  of  Information.  It 
means  contracting,  procurement  and  all  of 
the  many  functions  of  government  other 
than  salaries,  pensions  and  some  hard  goods. 
It  is  not  merely  forms  management,  al- 
though this  is  a  critical  element. 

REVOLUTION    COMING 

Instead,  the  Commission,  and  its  Director, 
Warren  Buhler,  are  convinced  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  paperwork  problem  will  funda- 
mentally change  the  way  Congress  and  the 
entire  Executive  Branch  operates. 

Because  that  is  the  only  effective  method 
to  eliminate  existing,  and  block  the  creation 
of  new  paperwork  obstacles. 

For  paperwork  is  the  one  single  obstacle 
to  a  responsive  government.  It  is  what  hap- 
pens when  Government  tries  to  work  for 
and  with  the  citizens,  businesses,  and  state 
and  local  governing  bodies.  And  paperwork 
has  so  clogged  this  crucial  relationship  that 
a  growing  number  of  Its  victims  are  now 
convinced  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
a  failure.  That  it  is  not  working. 

This  Is  nothing  new.  It  Is  the  growth  of 
the  disease  that  frightens.  Rep.  Frank  Hor- 
ton,  (R-N.Y.),  Commission  chairman,  says 
that  Federal  redtape  and  paperwork  has 
Increased  by  a  factor  of  five  in  the  last  10 
years — without  checking  and  coordination. 

Buhler  has  uncovered  more  ammunition. 
Defense  and  Space  agency  officials  readily 
admit  that  their  contracting  procedures  gen- 
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erate  10  percent  more  paperwork  than  exists 
In  normal  commercial  contracting. 

Governors  are  on  the  record  as  being  per- 
fectly happy  with  10  percent  less  Federal 
funding  If  the  onerous  paperwork  could  be 
removed.  (Some  states  and  cities  have  turned 
Federal  aid  back  because  the  administrative 
costs — including  paperwork — exceed  the 
funding  involved  or  take  such  a  bite  that 
the  programs  are  all  but  destroyed.) 

State  Hi-^hway  experts  all  across  the  U.S. 
have  told  the  Commission  that  Federal  pa- 
perwork is  25  percent  of  their  program  costs. 

"We  have  been  using  the  General  Services 
Administration's  estimate  that  Federal  pa- 
perwork costs  are  about  $40  billion,"  says 
Buhler.  But  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
the  true  amount  is  considerably  higher." 

NO    more    FILE    CABINETS? 

Last  October,  the  Commission  brought  to- 
gether more  than  100  career  Federal  employ- 
ees who  hold  management  awards  for  sug- 
gestions that  cut  more  than  $1.4  billion  from 
the  cost  of  running  government. 

Their  conclusion,  after  a  two-day  brain- 
storming session;  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  current  Federal  paperwork  should  be 
eliminated. 

A  good  portion  of  the  Commission's  suc- 
cess to  date  stems  from  the  fact  that  every- 
one in  Government — Congress  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy— fully  realize  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing problem,  and  something  must  be  done. 

An  indication  of  the  depth  of  this  aware- 
nes.s  is  that  no  one  at  the  brainstorming  ses- 
sions thought  a  suggestion  involving  a  mora- 
torium on  the  purchase  of  new  filing  cabinets 
was  facetious. 

Buhler  saw  no  reason  to  emulate  other 
past  Federal  commissions  by  studying  the 
problem  and  issuing  a  report — Instead  he 
took  a  highly  activist  approach.  "We  moved 
out  into  the  agencies,  to  the  affected  individ- 
uals, businesses  and  local  governments  at 
once.  We  work  with  all  of  them,  using 
their  capabilities  to  resolve  specific  problems 
and  then  learn  from  these  operations  what 
the  root  causes  really  are." 

And  It  is  this  learning  curve  that  is  lead-  . 
Ing  to  the  conviction  that  the  cure  will  in- 
volve basic  changes  In  both  the  organization 
and  the  process  of  Government. 

CONGRESSIONAL     MIDWIFERY 

The  Commission  has,  from  the  start, 
sought  to  thoroughly  define  what  is  meant 
by  paperwork — and  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  reports  obviously  needed  by  Govern- 
ment, the  concept  Includes  record -keeping 
requirements  and  Information  dissemina- 
tion, and  Acts  such  as  the  new  pension  re- 
form program  and  new  credits  programs. 

In  the  case  of  pension  reform,  the  legisla- 
tion was  created  because  of  abuses  of  the 
pension  rights  of  employees.  "Congress,"  says 
Buhler.  "set  up  standards  and  evolved  an 
administration  to  carefully  monitor  pen- 
sion activities. 

"What  happened? 

"The  administration  of  the  program  be- 
came so  difficult  and  embroiled  in  paper- 
work that  people  were  refusing  to  continue 
pension  plans  already  in  existence  and  even 
refusing  to  set  up  new  ones. 

"So  the  rights  of  employees  were  again 
being  harmed,   but  for  a  different  reason." 

The  classic  approach  is  still  being  followed, 
but  with  a  vengeance.  A  problem  comes  to 
Washington.  D.C;  the  Government  throws 
money  at  it  and  thinks  everything  Ls  solved. 
All  that  really  happens  is  that  the  problem 
has  been  driven  back  across  the  D.C.  city 
line. 

"Congress  has  to  go  beyond  just  parsing 
legislation  and  take  the  next  step.  The  legis- 
lature has  to  ask  if  the  program  is  really 
delivering  the  Intended  services.  That  is  the 
step  we  at  the  Commission  focus  on." 

Buhler  drives  one  more  nail  In  here.  "If 
you  think  about  it.  Government,  today,  is  not 


focusing  on  this  step  and  is  really  not 
equipped  to  manage  It." 

The  Commission  expects  to  reach  solutions 
by  closing  In  on  this  step — seeking  effective 
techniques  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
arise  in  the  relationship  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens. 

Buhler  is  doing  this  by  concentrating  on 
specific  problems  with  all  comers — govern- 
ment agencies,  states,  local  governments,  in- 
dustry and  private  individuals. 

In  so  doing,  the  Commission  defines  the 
relationships,  learns  the  costs  (bit  by  bit) 
and  keeps  building  routes  through  the  paper- 
work clog.  Buhler  is  not  trying  to  eliminate 
all  paperwork,  Just  the  wrong  kind. 

In  dealing  with  its  sources,  the  Commission 
listens  and  works  with  the  source  to  define 
and  then  alleviate  the  burden.  "There  is  very 
little  resistance  to  us  because  government 
people  want  to  get  rid  of  the  paperwork  prob- 
lem themselves." 

LEAPING    OFF    THE    EDGE 

One  example  is  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  agency  is  Instituting  a  new 
computer  system  which  has  a  "terrific  po- 
tential for  cutting  costs  and  Improving  their 
information  network. 

"But  the  FPC  went  at  it  without  giving 
consumer  groups,  the  Industry  it  regulates 
and  the  various  state  public  utility  bodies 
full  opportunity  to  work  In  the  development 
of  the  system. 

"So  Industry  Is  up  In  arms  claiming  that 
some  of  the  requested  data  Is  far  too  costly 
to  gather.  (The  FPC,  In  one  Instance,  wants 
to  know  the  locations  of  all  the  sales  meters 
in  the  U.S.  down  to  the  minute  in  geographi- 
cal coordinates.) 

"Another  element  Is  that  some  of  the  In- 
formation is  not  kept  by  the  firms  in  the 
manner  desired  by  the  FPC  system.  And  the 
consumer  groups  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the 
information  system  of  the  FPC  will  be  In  a 
few  years  and  they  are  worried — because  the 
FPC  decisions  will  be  based  on  this  manipu- 
lated data  out  of  their  huge  computer  system. 

"We  are  meeting  with  all  of  the  affected 
parties  and  talking  about  the  data  bits  in- 
volved. Is  this  mundane?  Of  course  it  is.  Is 
it  necessary?  It  is  everything.  It  is  what  the 
FPC  will  be  basing  its  decisions  on  and  the 
Involved  costs  to  the  public  are  fantastic." 

One  of  the  Issues  the  Commission  wants  to 
develop  with  the  FPC  Is  that  the  regulatory 
body  is  using  formal  rule-making  processes  to 
develop  the  information  system. 

"When  you  talk  to  the  data  managers  and 
comptrollers  being  affected  you  find  that  they 
do  not  know  what  a  formal  rule  making  proc- 
ess Is — they  are  caught  up  In  an  overcompli- 
cated legalistic  system  when  what  they  want 
to  do  is  sit  down  with  the  FPC  and  try  to 
work  out  the  information  structure. 

"The  FPC  is  heading  into  a  big  mess  in  the 
next  few  years." 

There  Is  a  big  problem  in  energy.  So  many 
different  government  bodies  are  ail  after  the 
same  information  but  asking  for  it  in  dif- 
ferent ways  so  that  they  get  back  a  "slew  of 
different  numbers." 

"Then  the  Industry  Is  accused  of  lying. 
I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know  that 
you  cannont  expect  the  same  answers  if  you 
ask  different  questions." 

WRONG    ASSrMPTIONS 

The  Commission  has  uncovered  some  fairly 
fa.scinatlng  aspects  of  the  government's  in- 
satiable appetite  for  Information.  The  vast 
majority  of  such  requests  do  not  carry  civil  or 
criminal  compliance  penalties.  But  Buhler 
has  found  that  the  victims — the  taxpayer,  the 
businessman,  the  professional  man,  the  citi- 
zen— all  think  that  the  requests  are  demands 
with  the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment behind  them. 

"They  get  the  idea  that  If  they  don't  fill  out 
and  return  some  Commerce  Department  sur- 


vey that  the  Army,  Navy,  Marines  and  the 
IRS  will  descend  on  them." 

And,  Buhler  notes,  "there  are  so  many 
Instances  where  we  have  found  Information 
flowing  Into  Washington  and  into  ware- 
houses." 

Paperwork  clogging  Is  not  unique  to  the 
Federal  complex.  It  also  clogs  local  govern- 
ment— but  they  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
victim. 

"Someone."  says  Buhler,  "estimated  that 
paperwork  costs  business  upwards  of  $124 
billion  a  year— and  a  large  part  of  this  is 
driven  by  Federal  requirements." 

It  is  not  all  bad — the  Commission  singles 
out  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
now  going  through  a  zero-based  analysis  of 
their  paperwork  and  "they  are  handling  it 
well." 

Social  Security  is  aonther  gleam  of  light  in 
the  darkness.  That  agency  is  working  with  the 
Commission  In  structuring  their  computer 
system  so  that  re-creation  of  the  file  Is  not 
necessary — as  it  is  now — when  benefits  are 
claimed  in  one  region  while  the  individual 
entered  the  system  years  ago  in  a  distant 
region.  "This  is  one  area  where  complicated 
and  confusing  paperwork  hits  those  least  able 
to  handle  it." 

The  Commission  has  been  busy.  "We  have 
made,  to  date,  some  236  recommendations 
and  about  220  are  actual  paperwork  savings 
while  others  are  more  a  case  of  encouraging 
someone  to  look  at  a  problem. 

"Quantifying  is  difficult  but  one  group  has 
already  documented  more  than  $100  million 
and  the  City  of  San  Diego  expects  to  cut  40% 
from  their  administrative  costs." 

And  the  Commission  is  involved  with  about 
130  of  the  Fortune  "500"  companies  In  paper- 
work studies.  A  number  of  these  firms  had 
never  looked  at  the  problem  before. 

Buhler  has  no  plans  to  ask  for  any  exten- 
sion of  the  Commissions  statutory  life.  "We 
will  go  out  of  business  as  planned  In  Octo- 
ber, 1977." 

But  the  same  high-powered  legislation  that 
created  the  Commission  also  binds  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  report  every 
six  months  for  two  more  years,  on  exactly 
what  has  been  done  with  the  Commission 
recommendations. 

"We  cannot  depend  on  this,"  says  Buhler, 
"we  have  to  prove  that  things  can  be  done 
about  this  morass.  We  have  to  give  people 
the  tools  and  put  pressure  on  them  to  use 
them." 

What  Buhler  and  the  Commission  are 
doing  is  treating  information  as  a  resource 
and  showing  that,  once  identified,  the  nor- 
mal management  tools  of  budget,  appropria- 
tion and  other  controls  can  be  brought  to 
bear  to  end,  finally,  the  burden. 

In  so  doing,  the  Commission  should  point 
the  way  for  a  Federal  Government  to  once 
again  start  doing  things  for  the  people- 
instead  of  to  them. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  southern  Africa  are  watching  for  signs 
of  whether  the  United  States  will  pursue 
and  strengthen  the  initiatives  that  were 
begun  last  year  in  regard  to  Rhodesia. 
Namibia,  and  South  Africa. 
The  New  York  Times  points  out  how — 
Secretary  Kissinger  committed  American 
diplomacy  in  favor  of  black  rule  in  Rhodesia. 
In  favor  of  Independence  for  Namibia  and 
firmly  against  the  hateful  and  suicidal  poli- 
cies of  "apartheid"  and  "homelands"  by 
which  South  Africa  has  tried  to  keep  blacks 
segregated,  disfranchised  and  Impoverished 
for  all  time. 

The  Times  continues — 
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all  sides  wonder  now  whether  the  Carter 
Administration  has  the  courage  of  the  evolv- 
ing American  conviction. 

As  the  Portuguese  grip  in  southern  Africa 
suddenly  collapsed  in  1974-75,  the  tides  of 
black  power  and  nationalism  spilled  inevita- 
bly southward.  Henry  Kissinger's  abortive 
attempt  to  resist  Soviet — and  Cuban — inter- 
ference in  Angola  and  to  shape  its  black 
goverimient  was  the  first  recognition  of  dan- 
ger ahead.  When  that  failed  In  a  Vietnam- 
weary  Congress,  Mr.  Kissinger  last  turned  the 
American  position  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  a 
path  from  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
escape. 

He  committed  American  diplomacy  in  favor 
of  black  rule  in  Rhodesia,  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence for  Namibia  and  firmly  against  the 
hateful  and  suicidal  policies  of  "apartheid" 
and  "homelands"  by  which  South  Africa  has 
tried  to  keep  blacks  segregated,  disfranchised 
and  Impoverished  for  all  time.  With  great 
skill — and  perhaps  too  many  vague  prom- 
ises— he  brought  black  and  white  Rhodesians 
Into  negotiations  so  as  to  avoid  war  and  gain 
time.  It  was  a  devilishly  difficult  game  be- 
cause it  required  pressuring  South  Africa  on 
the  one  hand  while  also  enlisting  South 
African  pressure  on  the  white  Rhodesians. 
It  depended  on  everyone's  desire  to  find  a 
transition  to  black  rule  and  willingness  to 
let  the  British  manage  the  transition. 

That  exercise  now  seems  to  have  faltered 
and  white  and  black  throughout  the  region 
are  looking  to  Washington  for  a  way  out. 
The  black  nationalists  of  Rhodesia  and 
neighboring  nations  have  stoked  up  a  guer- 
rilla war  that  the  white  Government  of  Ian 
Smith  may  be  containing  militarily  but  Is 
clearly  losing  economically.  The  blacks  are 
also  keeping  alive  the  threat  of  greater  Soviet 
Involvement.  The  embattled  white  regimes  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  meanwhile,  can- 
not wholly  believe  that  In  the  end  the  United 
States  would  undermine  their  outposts  of 
"Western"  and  "anti-Communist"  civiliza- 
tion. 

If  the  coixnsel  of  peaceful  change  is  still 
to  be  heeded,  the  United  States  must  now 
match  deeds  to  hopes  and  buttress  the  Brit- 
ish intervention  in  Rhodesia.  Discouraging 
Mr.  Smith  from  a  deal  with  relatlvelv  tame 
black  leaders  was  a  proper  start  yesterday. 
Rejoining  the  United  Nations  embargo  by 
halting  purchases  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 
would  be  a  further  step,  well  worth  the  fight 
It  would  take  in  Congress.  Pressing  further 
on  sensitive  economic  nerves  In  South  Africa, 
badly  wanting  Western  investment  now. 
should  bring  the  double  benefit  of  additional 
threat  against  Rhodesia  and  Incentive  for 
more  rapid  domestic  change. 

Andrew  Young.  President  Carter's  friend 
and  new  renresentative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  tour  the  area  ne.xt  week.  He  knows 
the  pressure  points  and  his  moderate,  black 
voice  will  carry  enormou'-.  weight.  But  Amer- 
ican action  must  be  orchestrated  In  his  sup- 
port if  even  more  painful  choices  are  to  be 
averi?d 


PROTECTING  Ar./rEP.ICA'S  FOOD 
AND  FIBER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  my  colleague,  Senator  John  Cttl- 
VER.  of  Iowa  presented  testimony  to  the 
Committee  en  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
during  ileld  hearings  in  Iowa  on  the 
upcoming  frrm  bill.  Iowa,  like  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  faces  growing  uncer- 
tainty over  next  year's  production  nroF- 
pects  in  the  face  of  the  continuing 
drought.  Senator  Cttlver's  testimony  fo- 
cused on  two  programs  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  light  of  this  condition,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  agricultural  conservation  program.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Culver's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  we  might  all  benefit  from 
his  views  as  we  prepare  for  this  impor- 
tant farm  and  food  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Senator  John  C.  Culver 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  272,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  these  com- 
ments to  the  Committee  as  we  begin  the 
process  of  shaping  new  legislation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation's  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  bill,  as  it  Is,  Incorporates  In  Its  pro- 
visions what  I  consider  a  very  positive  change 
in  policy  by  basing  commodity  loan  rates  and 
target  prices  on  farmer  cost^  of  production.  I 
was  also  very  pleased  to  see  the  attention 
given  to  our  agricultural  research  system. 
While  I  have  reservations  about  some  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  this  title  (Title 
VIII)  of  the  bill,  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Federal  policy  for  agricultural  research  is 
long  overdue.  The  last  such  review  took 
place  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  1955,  when 
numerous  fragmented  programs  were  consol- 
idated under  ajnendments  to  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887.  I  hope  that  the  proposals  in  S.  272 
will  stimulate  as  positive  a  contribution  to 
our  agricultural  research  needs  as  did  that 
act  of  twenty-two  years  ago. 

There  are  two  issues,  however,  which  I  con- 
sider of  vital  importance  to  Iowa  and  to  the 
nation  which  are  not  sufficiently  addressed  by 
this  bill  as  it  stands.  These  are  disaster  as- 
sistance and  soil  conservation.  Senator  Tal- 
madge,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  author  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  mentioned  the 
need  of  action  in  both  of  these  areas  when  he 
Introduced  S.  272. 1  would  like  to  urge  the  en- 
tire Committee  to  pursue  these  areas  vig- 
orously and  Incorporate  the  needed  changes 
Into  the  Food  and  Agricult\ire  Act  of  1977. 

The  need  for  quick  action  In  these  areas 
Ls  accentuated  by  the  current  drought  con- 
ditions in  the  Midwest  and  by  the  acceler- 
ated pace  of  soil  erosion  in  recent  years.  At 
a  time  when  there  is  still  considerable  un- 
certainty over  the  world's  ability  to  produce 
enough  food  to  meet  its  needs,  we  cannot 
afford  either  to  leave  todays  farmer  un- 
protected in  the  face  of  natural  disasters 
or  to  leave  tomorrow's  farmers  and  consum- 
ers unprotected  in  the  face  of  a  diminish- 
ing supply  of  topsoil. 

About  a  month  ago  I  submitted  testimony 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Credit 
which  was  chaired  by  then  Representative, 
now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland. 
The  Subcommittee  was  examining  the  need 
for  new  legislation  In  the  area  of  disaster 
relief.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  one  point  that 
I  made  to  that  testimony:  that  this  nation 
cannot  afford  to  lay  on  the  farmer  the  full 
burden  of  carrying  the  risks  of  natural  dis- 
asters in  agriculture.  The  lost  Income  con- 
sequent to  such  disasters  undermines  the 
farmer's  ability  to  Invest  In  both  the  con- 
servation practices  and  the  machinery  and 
equipment  necessary  to  Insure  ample  food 
supplies  In  the  future.  In  addition,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  society  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  alleviate  undue  hardships  suffered  by 
victims  of  natural  disasters,  farmers  cr  non- 
farmers. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
has  been  providing  Just  such  assistance 
since  1939.  The  Corporation  has  operated 
stace  that  time  out  of  an  original  authori- 
zation of  $100  million  In  capital  stock.  In 
addition  to  this  orlgtaal  authorization,  $6 
million  annually  from  1939  to  1041  and  $12 
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million  annually  from  1941  to  present  have 
been  appropriated  to  help  cover  the  admln- 
itrative  costs  of  the  program.  Annual  ad- 
ministrative expenses  above  these  levels 
have  been  paid  out  of  capital  stock.  All  in- 
surance losses  over  the  years  have  been  paid 
out  of  participating  farmers'  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

At  present  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  has  $2  billion  In  coverage  on 
crops  grown  by  farmers  In  1,467  counties. 
The  participation  rate  In  those  counties, 
based  on  eligible  acreage,  was  13  percent  in 
1976.  This  percentage  would  have  gone 
higher  had  the  Corporation  not  been  forced 
to  cease  accepting  new  applications  for  In- 
surance in  much  of  the  drought  affected  area 
of  the  Midwest  in  August  and  September  of 
1976.  Had  new  policies  been  Issued  at  the 
time,  substantial  losses  would  have  been  a 
near  certainty.  The  Corporation  wotild  then 
have  been  forced  to  raise  the  premiums  for 
all  policy  holders  In  order  to  cover  the  ex- 
pected losses.  This  would  have  been  unfair 
to  those  farmers  who  had  carried  crop  in- 
surance and  paid  their  premiums  through- 
out both  the  good  years  and  the  bad. 

A  portion  of  the  blame  for  this  action 
also  falls  on  the  Congress.  The  $12  million 
annual  appropriation  for  administrative  ex- 
pense.s  has  long  been  insufficient  to  cover 
the  actual  administrative  expenses  of  the 
program.  Operating  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  1976  were 
about  20  million  dollars,  or  about  22  per- 
cent, of  total  ntTtlays.  This  compares  favor- 
ably to  private  Insurance  companies  where 
admlnistrat!%-e  expenses  average  33  to  35  per- 
cent of  total  outlays.  Because  the  annual  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  program  operating  ex- 
penses has  not  been  raised  above  the  $12 
million  atithorized  in  1941,  the  Corporation 
has  almost  depleted  the  original  $100  million 
In  capital  stock.  At  this  time  there  is  only 
$10  million  of  that  SlOO  million  left,  and  if 
projected  administrative  expenses  for  1977 
(S22.5  million)  are  accurate,  that  $10  mllllou 
v^ill  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  Corpora- 
tion's needs.  Without  swift  action  this  year 
the  program's  servire  to  tlie  nation  and  to 
the  farmers  covered  and  desiring  to  be  cov- 
ered by  crop  Insurance  will  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized. 

A  related  program  Is  the  Disaster  Payments 
Program  authorized  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  reassess  the  equity  considera- 
tions Involved  In  this  program.  Currently 
the  program  is  rife  with  inequities  both  be- 
tween different  farmers  and  between  different 
crops,  arising  from  inconsistent  and  ill-de- 
signed eligibility  criteria.  Arclialc  acreage 
allotments  have  undermined  eligibility  for 
many  of  the  nation's  most  productive  farm- 
ers. Cotton  producers  who  are  prevented  from 
planting  cotton  may  qualify  for  disaster  pay- 
ments, then  nroceed  to  plant  and  harvest  an- 
other cash  crop,  whereas  corn  and  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  restricted,  and  I  think  rightly  so, 
to  replanting  a  noncash  conserving  crop  in 
order  to  remain  eligibile  for  disaster  pay- 
ments. Soybeans,  the  third  largest  cash  crop 
In  the  country,  are  not  even  eligible  for 
disa.ster  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  cron  Insurance  Is  avail- 
able on  a  broad  range  of  crops.  Including 
soybeans,  and  Is  both  a  more  effective  and 
more  equitable  means  of  providing  protection 
to  the  nation's  farmers.  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Coverage  provides  payments  which  ap- 
proximate a  farmer's  direct  costs  plus  over- 
head. Disaster  payments  provide  much  less 
protection  and  at  a  much  [Teater  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  If  we  took  only  a  portion  of  the 
money  spent  In  the  Disaster  Payments  Pro- 
gram and  put  it  Into  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  we  could  not  only  vastly 
increase  the  protection  afforded  American 
farmers,  but  also  substantially  reduce  the 
Inequitable  treatment  Inherent  in  our  present 


disaster  relief  programs.  Perhaps  then  the 
Corporation  could  reopen  Its  doors  to  those 
farmers  who  are  presently  unprotected  with- 
out penalizing  those  who  have  long  sub- 
scrilsed  to  crop  Insurance. 

On  the  topic  of  soli  conservation,  several 
members  of  this  Committee  have  expressed 
their  support  for  a  bill  which  would  limit 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program's 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  "enduring"  con- 
servation measures  and  eliminate  support  for 
annual  practices.  The  need  for  long-term  con- 
servation measures  Is  imdlsputed.  In  Iowa 
alone  two-thirds  of  the  state's  27  million 
acres  of  cropland  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  erosion.  Much  of  this  unpro- 
tected land  desperately  needs  to  be  laid  out 
on  the  contour  and  terraced. 

Still,  such  long-terra  measures  alone  will 
not  do  the  Job.  Mr.  BUI  Grelner,  the  lov.a 
Director  or  the  Department  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation, has  pointed  out  that  contouring  a 
field  with  a  two  to  five  percent  slope  will 
double  the  lUe  of  its  topsoil.  Building  ter- 
races on  the  contour  will  add  another  42 
years  to  a  topsoil  life  of  72  years  without 
terraces.  But  if  a  farmer  contours,  terrices, 
and  uses  the  best-known  tillage  and  soil 
management  practices,  that  original  topsoil 
will  last  over  2,000  years,  long  enough  to 
make  new  topsoil  to  replace  that  which  is 
lost. 

If  we  should  take  any  lesson  from  these 
figures  it  is  that  sou  conservation  is  more 
than  permanent  structures.  It  Is  more  than 
long-term  agreements.  Soil  conservation  is 
a  way  of  farming  that  Includes  both  endur- 
ing structtues  and  annual  practices.  Some  of 
these  practices  impose  costs  on  the  farmer 
year  after  year  whUe  providing  him  with 
little  or  no  return  in  the  short  ruu.  If  this 
Congress  bans  cost-sharing  on  all  annual 
conservation  practices,  benefits  from  the  In- 
vestmer.t  in  "enduring"  nieasures  would  alsj 
ba  subEtantially  undermined.  In  the  eud  we 
would  spend  more  money  for  less  protection 
than  we  have  now. 

In  response,  many  argue  that  the  annual 
prsictices  being  made  Ineligible  for  cost- 
sharing  are  primarily  production  practice--, 
and  as  such  the  farmer  should  piy  for  them. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  I  am  in  full 
agreement.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with 
many  of  the  practices  currently  supported 
by  the  Agrlctdtural  Conservation  Program 
on  an  anznial  basis.  Even  In  cases  where  the 
farmer  derives  some  contribution  to  this 
annual  production,  that  contribution  is  oi\^n 
i'isufficient  to  cover  his  costs  of  implement- 
ing the  practice.  The  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion program  Is  a  cost-sharing  program,  not 
one  in  which  the  government  covers  the  full 
cost.  If  the  farmer  derives  Immediate  bene- 
fits from  the  practices  on  which  the  govern- 
ment has  cost-shared,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee, In  Its  deliberations,  will  assess  those 
benefits  In  light  of  the  contribution  to  cost 
that  the  farmer  has  made.  More  important. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  assess  tlis 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  primarily 
In  light  of  the  contribution  its  activitie.s 
make  to  the  conservation  of  tlie  soil.  Prac- 
tices which  do  not  make  meaningful  con- 
tributions to  soil  and  water  conservatian 
should  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  program.  But  v/e  must  be  careful  not 
to  disqualify  practices  which  are  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nation's  soil  and  water 
resources  solely  because  they  mtist  be  re- 
peated each  year. 

There  is  one  fir.al  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  on  this  issue  which  reaches  beyond 
soil  conservation  alone  to  the  broader  set 
of  programs  for  agriculture.  Soil  conserving 
structures  on  tl:e  land  axe  expensive.  They 
are  often  beyond  the  means  of  the  small 
farmers  even  with  government  cost-sharing 
on  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Yet,  with  assist- 
ance, the  small  farmer  can  afford  to  Imple- 
ment some  of  the  less  expensive  annual  soil 
conserving  practices.  Ellmlnatmg  eligibility 


for  cost-sharing  on  annual  soil  conserving 
practices  effectively  eliminates  the  smaU 
farmer  from  participation  In  the  progrsim. 
Eliminating  any  farmer's  opportunity  to  co- 
operate In  this  Important  program  is  neither 
in  the  Interest  of  soil  conservation  nor  In 
the  interest  of  America's  farm  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  these 
important  Issues,  and  I  commend  you  for 
insuring,  by  these  hearings,  that  the  views 
of  many  other  lowans  will  also  be  available 
to  the  Committee  and  the  full  Congress  in 
their  deliberations  on  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977. 


PERMANENT  JOBS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE— THE  REPUBLICAN  ECO- 
NOMIC PACKAGE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram developed  by  Senate  Republicans, 
I  want  to  emphasize  my  strong  support 
for  this  legislation.  The  development  of 
this  compassionate  and  sensible  ap- 
proach was  a  cooperative  efifort  among 
all  the  Republican  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  particularly  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleagues  for  their  hard  work 
and  superb  work  product. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  economy  has 
begun  a  natural  and  broadly  based  eco- 
nomic rcovery  which  must  be  sustained. 
It  is  equally  apparent  that  we  need  both 
long-  and  short-term  economic  packages 
to  maintain  this  recovery  and  to  provide 
for  continued  improvement  in  the  un- 
employment rate.  The  net  cost  of  the 
economic  package  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing is  $21.1  billion  over  a  2-year 
period,  versus  the  $27  billion  price  tag  of 
President  Carter's  economic  program. 
The  returns  of  this  package  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  employment  and  growth 
rates  at  better  than  the  6-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  6-percent  growth 
rate  suggested  by  President  Carter  and 
others  as  appropriate  economic  goals  for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

The  Republican  program  directly  ad- 
dresses what  is  the  core  of  our  economic 
problem — hard  core  unemployment — 
while  the  President's  program  is  less 
specifically  targeted  at  this  most  difficult 
problem.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  propose 
measures  to  deal  with  recession-caused 
unemployment,  but  that  represents  only 
the  surface  of  our  economic  difficulties. 
Permanent  recovery  demands  perma- 
nent—as well  as  carefully  t-^rgeted— 
programs,  such  as  those  we  are  proposing 
today. 

First,  the  reduction  in  corporate  t.o.x 
rates  included  in  our  program  would 
have  the  particular  impact  of  stimulat- 
ing small  business,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  some  form  of  tax  relief  to 
all  corporations.  Since  most  service- 
oriented  businesses  are  relatively  small 
and  labor  intensive,  this  proposal  would 
have  an  especially  favorable  impact  on 
the  rate  of  unemployment. 

Second,  our  proposal  to  give  credits 
for  employers  who  hire  the  hard-core 
unemployed  is  another  specific  incentive 
to  reduce  joblessness.  Approximately  3 
percent  of  the  currently  imemployed 
population  consists  of  persons  facing 
particular  difficulties  in  finding  a  job 
and  acquiring  marketable  skills  and  ex- 
perience. A  tax  credit  focused  on  in- 
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dividuals  who  have  been 
26  weeks  or  longer,  such 
by  Mr.  Baker,   would 
directly  to  those  most 
experience  and  earned 
the  groups  that  need 
attentions  but  are 
President's  proposal. 

Third,  it  is  important 
be  a  permanent  one, 
temporary   rebate 
dent  Carter.   Studies 
which  show  that 
not  provide  stimulus  to 
durables  or  nondurables. 

Fourth,  another  specific 
duce  unemployment  is  ou  ■ 
accelerated  depreciation 
In  high  unemployment 
incentive  would  encourag^ 
increase    activity    in 
pacted  areas.  Again, 
funneled  directly  to  thosi 
of  work  experience  and 

Fifth,  we  have  talked  -.. 
the  disproportionate  sharp 
ployed  represented  by . 
ages  of  16  and  24.  The 
posal  provides  for  a 
gram  of  manpower  service  3 
eluding     work     experienqe 

training,  classroom 

service  employment,  undei 
duced  CETA  title  VTI,  the 
ment  Act. 

Sixth,  this  program 
stock  ownership  proposa 
stimulate  stock  purchases 
middle-income  investors, 
benefits  in  this  proposal  \ 
persons  earning  less  thaji 
would  also  benefit  those 
$20,000  to  $40,0000  incomi 
Finally,   this   legislatior 
a  tax  credit  designed  to 
dential  insulation —  . 
fundable  credit  of  30  per. 
$750    insulation    expendit 
thermal  windows  and 
a  proposal  not  only  has 
cations,  but  also  takes  a 
step  toward  a  Federal 
problem  of  energy  con. 
lation  similar  to  this  wai 
both  House  and  Senate  at 
during  the  94th  Congress 
has  wide  acceptance,  and 
on  it  soon. 

There  are  two  other 
posed  program  I  feel  are 
ority  at  this  time.  They 
in  the  tax  exclusion  for 
the  exclusion  from  incomi 
terest  earned  on  savings 

With  respect  to  the 
dends,  it  is  my  view  that 
will  neither  significantly 
ment  nor  make  our  total 
equitable.  It  is  true  that 
tion  of  dividends  at  the 
personal  levels  is  a  serioui 
that  should  be  dealt  with 
ly,  not  in  a  piecemeal 
a  jobs /economic  stimulus 
should  carefully  look  intc 
problem  by  itself  and 
nent  solution  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the 
I  feel  it  would  be 
this  time  to  encourage  thi; 
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simier  saving  when  we  are  simultaneous- 
ly trying  to  stimulate  consumer  spend- 
ing in  order  to  boost  production.  This  is 
not  a  consistent  policy  approach,  al- 
though at  another  time  an  interest  ex- 
clusion might  well  be  an  appropriate  pol- 
icy tool. 

In  summary,  the  Republican  economic 
recovery  package  provides,  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  more 
jobs  to  the  American  people  than  does 
the  package  submitted  by  President 
Carter,  and  it  does  that  by  dealing  com- 
prehensively with  structural  unemploy- 
ment through  narrowly  targeted  pro- 
grams. Solving  structural  problems  is 
much  more  difBcult  than  a  broader  pol- 
icy of  stimulus,  but  it  is  an  approach 
more  in  line  with  the  Nation's  real  needs 
and  it  is  one  which  will  provide  more 
permanent  economic  recovery  in  all  sec- 
tors at  a  lower  cost. 


JOHN  W.  HUNTINGTON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  John 
W.  Huntington,  a  former  Mayor  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  died  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1976,  in  the  Hartford  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  66. 

John  Huntington  was  a  close  and  long- 
time friend  of  mine  and  he  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
benefited  from  his  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  companionship.  Mrs.  Ribicoff  and  I 
extend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
John's  widow.  Patricia  Shaffer  Hunting- 
ton, and  to  other  members  of  his  family. 

John  Huntington  was  an  architect — a 
much  respected  and  brilliant  architect 
with  the  Hartford  firm  of  Huntington 
and  Darbee — and  a  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful patron  of  the  arts.  In  both 
these  pursuits,  he  distinguished  himself, 
bringing  to  these  efforts  rare  ability  and 
excellent  taste.  Be  it  in  the  design  of  a 
building  or  arrangements  for  an  exhibit 
of  paintings,  if  John  Huntington  was  in- 
volved all  of  us  knew  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served — and  that  the 
project  would  be  reflective  of  John's 
grace  and  good  manners  and  decency. 

John  Huntington,  architect  and  patron 
of  the  arts,  was  also  active  in  local  poli- 
tics. He  was  that  unique  blend  of  person 
who.  while  engaged  in  a  career  outside 
government,  works  unselfishly  at  the 
local  level  to  make  our  democratic  system 
work.  It  is  such  a  combination  of  citizen- 
politician  who  breathes  new  life  and  vig- 
or and  idealism  into  American  Govern- 
ment and  politics.  Without  such  men 
and  women,  our  system  could  not  suc- 
ceed. 

John  Huntington  was  a  Etemocrat.  As 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  Congressman,  as 
Governor  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  turned 
to  John  many  times  for  advice  and  sup- 
port. As  the  saying  goes,  John  Hunting- 
ton was  a  good  Democrat,  loyal  to  his 
party,  a  source  of  strength  to  his  party's 
candidates  and  officeholders.  John  him- 
self, a  councilman  in  West  Hartford  for 
10  years,  was  only  the  second  Democratic 
mayor  in  his  town's  history. 

But  the  lesson  of  John  Huntington's 
life  as  a  citizen-politician  was  not  his 
party  affiliation — for  the  John  Hunting- 
tons  of  this  democracy  serve  in  both  the 


Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  and 
they  are  found  in  great  numbers  among 
political  independents  as  well.  The  legacy 
John  Huntington  leaves  us  is  not  one  of 
party  or  partisanship  but  rather  one  of 
dedication  to  public  service,  dedication 
to  the  noble  principle  that  all  Americans, 
no  matter  what  their  views,  or  walk  of 
life  or  vocation,  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  and  the  responsibility  to  exercise 
their  talents  for  their  community. 

West  Hartford  and  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut have  lost  a  rare  public  servant. 
John  Huntington  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  John  Huntington's  obituary 
from  the  December  24,  1976,  Hartford 
Courant;  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  De- 
cember 30,  1976.  West  Hartford  News 
from  Harry  D.  Kleinman,  West  Hartford 
Etemocratic  town  chairman;  a  resolution 
in  commemoration  of  John  Huntington 
adopted  January  27,  1977,  by  the  West 
Hartford  Democratic  town  committee: 
and  an  article  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  February  4,  1977,  concerning  the  tovm 
committee's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 

Dec.  24,  1976] 
J.  W.  Huntington,  Architect,  66,  Dies 
Architect  John  W.  Huntington,  a  lifelong 
arts  patron,  and  politically  active  Democrat 
and  former  mayor  of  West  Hartford,  died 
Thursday  at  Hartford  Hospital  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  66. 

A  senior  partner  In  the  former  Hartford 
architecture  firm  of  Huntington  and  Darbee, 
he  was  elected  in  1971  to  the  College  of  Fel- 
lows of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
(AIA) — the  second  highest  honor  the  profes- 
sional organization  bestows. 

Huntington  retired  from  political  office 
that  same  year  after  serving  a  decade  on  the 
West  Hartford  Town  Council,  Including  two 
years — 1967-1969 — as  mayor.  He  was  only  the 
second  Democratic  mayor  in  the  town's  his- 
tory. 

"It  his  been  a  rewarding,  usually  Interest- 
ing, sometime  exciting  experience,"  Hunting- 
ton said  of  his  council  career  on  retirement, 
"but  after  10  years  the  rewards  and  excite- 
ments seem  to  lessen.  Unless  one  can  do  a 
Job  with  passion,  one  Isn't  doing  it  well.  This 
Is  the  case  with  me." 

During  hi.s  council  tenure,  Huntington 
helped  win  approval  of  plans  for  the  new 
Hall  High  School.  He  was  in  the  minority 
with  Democrats  who  unsuccessfully  opposed 
plans  to  build  the  Westfarms  Mall  shopping 
center,  claiming  it  would  destroy  residential 
lands. 

Although  he  had  bowed  out  of  personal 
political  campaigning,  Huntington  remained 
active  In  the  Democratic  party.  Just  three 
months  ago,  he  and  his  wife  were  hosts  of  a 
fund-raiser  at  their  159  Bloomfield  Ave.  home 
for  Secretary  of  the  State  Gloria  Schaffer's 
U.S.  Senate  campaign  against  incumbent 
Lowell  P.  Weicker. 

Huntington  demonstrated  great  personal 
Interest  in  the  arts  and  owned  a  collection 
of  contemporary  paintings,  drawings  and 
graphics.  He  was  a  fellow  in  perpetuity  of  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  having  donated 
money  and,  with  other  family  members,  a 
pair  of  portraits  by  the  artist  John  TrumbtUl 
to  the  museum'.s  collection. 

Huntington  was  a  member  of  the 
Atheneum's  board  of  directors  from  1949 
until  his  death  and  once  served  as  president, 
from  1972  to  1974. 
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He  was  a  founding  director  of  the  Hart- 
ford Stage  Company  and  Its  first  president, 
having  served  from  1964  to  1968.  Since  1968, 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors. 

AS  ARTISTIC  FORCE 

Paul  Weidner,  the  company's  producing 
director,  credits  Huntington  as  a  major  force 
in  establishing  the  stage  group  financially 
and  artistically.  Huntington  took  special 
pains  to  insure  the  board  did  not  interfere 
m  the  artistic  policy  of  the  theater,  said 
Weidner,  who  termed  Huntington's  death 
"the  passing  of  an  era." 

Huntington,  the  son  of  the  late  Robert  W. 
Huntington,  a  former  president  of  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  was 
graduated  from  Kingswood  School,  from  Yale 
University  in  1932  and  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Architecture  in  1936.  He 
began  his  professional  career  with  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Harrison  and  Fouilhoux  and 
later  worked  as  an  associate  architect  with 
the  U.S.  War  Department  on  the  design  of 
the  Pentagon  and  as  chief  engineer  in  the 
Signal  Corps. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  established 
a  practice  in  Hartford,  his  birthplace.  His 
major  architectural  projects  Include  St. 
Mark's  Chapel  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  which  he  received  the  AIA's  bronze 
medal  in  1956,  renovations  to  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneum  in  1967-69.  Hartford  Col- 
lege for  Women,  the  Children's  Museum  in 
West  Hartford  and  the  Suffield  Academy  gym- 
nasium. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Children's 
Museum,  a  patron  of  the  Hartford  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  trustee  of  the  Noah  Web- 
ster Foundation,  the  Hartford  Art  School  and 
the  Horace  Bushnell  Memorial,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Commission 
on  the  Arts,  member  of  the  Hartford  Club 
and  corporator  of  Hartford  Hospital  and  the 
Institute  of  Living. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Patricia  Shaffer 
Huntington,  two  sons,  John  W.  Huntington 
Jr.  of  Chicago  and  Derek  U.  Huntington  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sara 
Ohly  of  New  Haven,  and  a  grandson. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  conducted 
Thursday  at  2  p.m.  at  Trinity  Church, 
Slgourney  Street,  Hartford.  Pratt  Funeral 
Home,  Hartford,  is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Memorial  contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  or  the  Hartford 
Stage  Company. 


Resolution 

Whereas,  John  W.  Huntington  of  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut  died  on  December  23, 
1976:  and 

Whereas.  John  W.  Huntington  for  almost 
his  entire  adult  life  was  a  towering  symbol 
of  integrity,  intelligence  and  devotion  in 
political  service  to  his  community;  and 

Whereas,  John  W.  Huntington  took  his  po- 
sitions on  the  significant  Issues  of  his  time 
with  care  and  with  concern,  and  then  never 
retreated  from  seeking  to  achieve  those  high 
goals  he  set  for  himself  and  his  party;  and 

Whereas,  John  W.  Huntington  was  known 
as  a  gentleman  by  ally  and  opponent  alike 
no  matter  how  heated  a  political  battle  be- 
came, and  one  whose  sound  thinking  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  public  education 
were  of  the  greatest  significance  at  a  crucial 
time  In  the  history  of  the  development  of 
West  Hartford;  and 

Whereas,  John  W.  Huntington  unstlntingly 
and  continuously  used  his  enormous  talents 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  himself, 
and  as  only  the  second  Democratic  mayor 
in  the  history  of  West  Hartford,  honored  the 
Democratic  Partv  by  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Town  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  West  Hartford  that  this  Committee  ex- 
press its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 


John  W.  Huntington  and  that  it  also  express 
the  appreciation  of  all  members  of  the  West 
Hartford  Democratic  Party  for  his  countless 
meaningful  contributions  for  a  better  life  to 
be  shared  by  all  the  people. 


[From  the  West  Hartford  (Conn.)  News, 

Dec.  30,  1976] 

Our  Town  Is  Better  Because  He  Served 

To  the  Editor : 

John  Huntington  was  a  rare  person  whose 
passing  at  the  height  of  an  outstanding  life 
and  career  leaves  a  void  in  our  community 
and  our  state. 

Every  facet  of  our  lives  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  creative  activity. 

In  politics  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Democratic  Party  in  West  Hartford  when  It 
was  not  expedient  to  do  so.  He  served  as 
councilman  and  mayor  of  West  Hartford — 
where  he  brought  integrity,  dedication  and 
compassion  to  West  Hartford. 

His  a^:complishments  as  an  architect  are 
seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  structures  that  he 
so  skillfully  designed. 

His  vigorous  identification  and  leadership 
with  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  cultural  and 
civic  life  of  our  community  do  not  have  to 
be  restated. 

But  with  all  that  he  did — and  did  so  well — 
he  was  in  the  truest  meaning  a  gentleman, 
courteous  and  considerate  and  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  represented  the  type  of  person  whom 
we  too  rarely  see,  but  whom  we  sorely  need — 
pro  bono  publico. 

Our  community  is  the  better  because  John 
Huntington  was  one  of  us. 

Harry  H.  Kleinman. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Feb.  4,  1977] 

Tribute  PAm  by  Democrats  to  Huntington'3 

Memory 

West  Hartford. — The  Democratic  Town 
Committee  has  adopted  a  resolution  praising 
former  Mayor  John  W.  Huntington,  who  re- 
cently died  after  a  long  illness. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  committee.  It  was  drafted  by  former 
Town  Councilman  Robert  Krechevsky,  said 
Committee  Chairman  Harry  H.  Kleinman. 

It  states  Huntington,  "was  a  towering 
symtKjl  of  integrity,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion of  public  service  to  his  community." 

"John  W.  Huntington  unstinglly  and  con- 
tinuously used  his  enormous  talents  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself,"  it  says. 

Huntington  was  praised  for  work  he  did 
for  the  Democratic  Party  In  town. 


UNDERSTANDING  OIL  PRICE 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  January  7  carried  an 
excellent  article  by  Charles  Bartlett  en- 
titled "More  to  Saudi  Strategy  Than  Def- 
erence to  U.S."  The  article  presents  an 
astute  analysis  of  the  recent  effort  by 
Sheikh  Yamani  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  hold 
down  oil  price  increases. 

The  Saudi's  position  must  be  Inter- 
preted not  only  as  a  friendly  gesture  to- 
ward the  West  but  also  as  a  new  and 
active  interest  in  the  health  of  both  in- 
dustrialized and  developing  economies. 
Arab  investments  in  Western  nations 
make  it  advantageous  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  us,  to  insure  financial  stability. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  points  out  that  now 
is  the  time  for  demagoguery  to  end  on 
the  energy  issue.  The  Nation  needs  cou- 
rageous and  foresighted  leadership  if  we 
are  to  deal  wisely  with  energy  concerns. 
We  vitally  need  to  practice  energy  con- 


servation. Effective  leadership  in  this 
field  must  come  from  both  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Bartlett 
for  his  cogent  editorial,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

More  to  Saudi  Strategy  Than  Deference 

TO  U.S. 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

A  serious  miscalculation  will  result  if  the 
Carter  administration  misreads  the  OPEC 
split  on  oil  prices  as  a  deferential  gesture 
Instead  of  as  an  act  of  concern  for  the  West's 
economic  weakness. 

This  point  is  being  strongly  made  by 
Sheikh  Tamanl,  the  Saudi  Arabian  petroleum 
minister,  in  the  wake  of  his  lonely  stand 
against  the  10  per  cent  price  rise.  He  la 
candid  in  conceding  that  his  strategy  was 
partly  aimed  at  influencing  Washington's 
negotiating  positions  in  regard  to  the  Middle 
East  and  the  developing  nations.  But  there 
was  more  to  it. 

All  agree  that  Yamani  was  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  avoid  disrupting  the  fragile  recovery 
of  the  Western  Industrial  nations.  "We  are 
extremely  alarmed"  by  the  possibility  of  an- 
other recession,  he  has  been  saying,  and 
worried  by  the  Communists'  potential  in 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The  Saudis  do  not 
want  different  regimes  to  come  to  power  In 
those  countries. 

In  a  New  Year's  message  to  his  people.  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  chlded 
them  for  their  apprehensions  when  the  Arabs 
began  investing  in  German  industry.  "Today 
we  consider  it  an  advantage,"  he  said,  "that 
our  most  important  oil  suppliers  can  prag- 
matically learn  through  their  participation 
In  our  Industry  what  the  tightening  of  the 
oil -price  screw  means  for  us  and  our  econ- 
omy." Schmidt  contends  that  nothing  will 
again  be  as  it  was  before  the  oil  price  crisis 
of  1973  launched  "a  profound  process  ol 
change." 

The  new  president  of  the  European  Com- 
mission, Roy  Jenkins,  recalls  that  four  years 
ago  the  small  nations  of  Europe  feared  the 
dominance  of  four  large  nations:  Italy, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany. 
Two  years  later  they  had  only  Germany  and 
F^aJice  to  fear.  Now,  as  Jenkins  puts  it, 
"Germany  is  alone  In  a  condition  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  others." 

As  Yamani  points  out,  the  industrial  states 
have  not  made  "any  tangible  progress"  In 
saving  energy  despite  the  erosion  of  their 
economic  power  since  1973.  Outgoing  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon  says  his 
greatest  regret  of  the  past  four  years  is  that 
American  oil  policy  Is  still  shaped  more  by 
political  demagoguery  than  by  economic 
principles. 

He  does  not  disagree  with  Yamani  who  at- 
tributes the  West's  failure  to  "a  lack  of  ef- 
fective jjolitlcal  leadership." 

Jimmy  Carter's  xu-gent  need  to  embrace  a 
responsible  energy  policy  will  severely  test 
his  penchant  for  politically  popular  p>osi- 
tlons.  Ford  aides  were  annoyed  during  the 
campaign  to  discover  that  a  major  piece  of 
Carter's  energy  policy  had  been  lifted  intact 
from  unreleased  papers  of  Ford's  Energy  Re- 
sources Council.  And  even  then.  Carter  lim- 
ited his  advocacy  to  the  moves  that  would 
not  pinch  the  public. 

The  impending  hassle  to  Induce  Congress 
to  consolidate  energy  activities  into  one 
agency  Is  an  important  reform.  The  fragmen- 
mtlon  of  the  legislators'  responsibility  for 
energy  policy  Is  one  reason  why  Congress  has 
never  attained  a  responsible  posture.  But  aa 
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AMERICA'S  FARM  POLICY:  A  FARM- 
ER'S PERSPECTIVE 


Co  igress 


Mr.  CHURCH.  J.Ir.  Prdsident 
issue  of  the  Idaho  Statesman 
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with  agricultural  production  at  a  pace  com- 
parable with  present  expansion.  The  whole 
series  of  recent  events  gives  one  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  someone,  somewhere  knows  more 
than  we  do  about  the  futxxre  of  food  and 
what  its  real  power  in  the  world  will  be. 

As  finite  world  resources  are  used  and  be- 
come more  valuable  because  of  scarcity,  the 
use  of  these  resources  will  be  channeled  Into 
the  areas  of  definite  need  for  human  survival. 
Those  who  control  the  basic  means  of  sur- 
vival will  have  the  power  that  money  cannot 
buy.  This  places  money  not  as  the  ultimate 
goal  but  only  as  a  tool  to  reach  the  final 
control  and  power,  any  government  or  known 
force  notwithstanding.  A  scary  theory  and 
hopefully  only  imaginative,  but  possibly  food 
for  thought. 

Here  in  our  own  state,  agriculture  fills  the 
roll  of  primary  industry  helping  to  stabilize 
our  economy  through  times  of  national  re- 
cession and  only  recently  providing  us  with 
a  sure  buffer  from  national  unemployment 
and  related  economic  misadventures.  But, 
day  by  day,  we  see  and  hear  stories  of  peo- 
ple lo.slng  Jobs  because  of  no  snow  or  motel 
closures. 

If  100  farmer-food  producers  are  forced 
to  leave  the  land  because  of  low  prices  re- 
ceived for  products  sold  and  high  prices  for 
products  purchased,  the  overall  effect  will 
be  formidable. 

Idaho's  agrlcult\ire  has  lost  approximately 
SlOO  million  this  year.  There  is  no  other 
industry  in  the  state  which  could  stand  this 
loss  and  there  is  no  real  assurance  that 
agriculture  can  stand  it.  The  bitter  frustra- 
tion is  knowing  it  Is  all  so  \innecessary.  A 
farmer-food  producer  ca.i  stand  the  chances 
he  must  take  with  the  weather  and  acts  of 
God  and  make  do  with  what  is  left.  But,  when 
he  knows  that  he  has  been  and  is  being  used, 
his  fru.5iration  knows  no  bound?.  The  price 
of  wheat  drops  b;-  half,  but  the  pri:e  of  bread 
doesn't  decrer.sc.  The  price  of  beef  drops  by 
one-third  or  more,  but  where  is  the  compa- 
rable drop  at  the  local  supermarket?  In  fact, 
some  of  these  prices  have  risen  as  the  middle- 
man gets  his  "pound  of  flesh." 

Willie  we  are  on  the  subject  of  food  pro- 
duction and  agriculture,  we  should  clarifv  an 
Important  point.  Food  Is  produced  by  men 
and  women  who  till  the  soil  and  grow  the 
crops.  Food  processors  are  merelv  collection 
points,  cleaners,  packers.  Their  job  1?  Impor- 
tant but  if  no  food  arrived  at  their  front 
door,  they  would  be  out  of  business. 

The  ultimate  consumer  could  stirvive  with- 
out them,  though  maybe  not  so  nicely.  Un- 
fortunrtely,  without  those  who  work  and 
tin  the  six  Inches  or  so  of  dust  coverlne  the 
surface  of  this  planet,  survival  for  billions 
would  be  impossible. 

The  American  farmer-food  producer  asks 
for  no  more  than  an  opportunity  to  produce 
his  products  and  receive  a  fair  share  of  its 
real  value  on  the  market.  The  problem  is 
complex,  but  a  nation  which  can  spend  a 
billion  dollars  to  place  a  man  and  a  golf  ball 
on  the  moon  and  a  television  camera  on 
Mars  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  some 
answers  here  on  Earth. 

A  definite  agriculture  policy  and  plan  must 
be  developed  and  this  matter  must  have  na- 
tional priority.  To  say  it  is  not  "that"  Im- 
portant is  foolish  talk.  We  will  all  see  the 
importance  of  American  agrlpower  In  the 
near  future. 

If  America  loses  this  battle  we  may  have 
lost  our  last  real  means  of  our  independence. 
For  as  we  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  other  raw  ma- 
terials— -and  we  are  becoming  more  depend- 
ent as  our  own  nonreclaimable  resources  are 
used  up — we  become  more  susceptible  to  out- 
side Influence.  The  recent  oil  embargo  is  sure 
proof  of  our  dependence.  If  we  would  place 
agriculture  exports  in  the  priority  with  arms 
exports,  I  think  we  would  be  a  long  way 
down  the  road  to  solving  the  problem. 


And  if  the  problem  is  not  solved  or  is 
swept  under  the  table,  or  is  left  In  the  hands 
of  bureaucrats  to  bungle.  It  is  just  possible 
that  when  America  and  the  world  again  call 
on  American  agriculture  to  produce  because 
we  must  have  It,  a  feeble  voice  will  answer 
out  of  some  dark  corner — "We  can't,  our  life 
blood  Is  gone — taken  away  by  a  nation  more 
concerned    with    toys    than   truth." 

Or  the  other  answer  from  those  in  a  posi- 
tion of  power,  "Yes.  we  have  the  food,  but 
what  will  you  give  us  for  it?  Money  is  not 
acceptable." 

Possibly  the  question  will  soon  be  at  hand. 


ETHICS,  SUGAR -PILLS  AND  PAY 
RAISES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
proposal  for  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress,  Federal  judges,  and  other  top- 
level  Government  officials  has  created 
the  usual  swii-1  of  controversy  among  the 
public  and  a  roimd  of  editorials  by  the 
press.  Emotions  run  high  as  arguments 
such  as  "public  service  should  be  its  own 
revv^ard"  to  threats  of  a  large-scale  exo- 
dus of  public  officials  are  offered  for 
consumption.  The  real  issues  here,  un- 
fortunately, have  been  clouded  by  a 
general  feeling  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
average  citizens  that  the  pay  raise  will  go 
through  automatically,  without  a  vote  in 
the  Congress  to  approve  it.  I  rcsret  that 
this  is  the  case.  I  support  the  pay  raise 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  about  standing 
up  in  the  Senate  to  vote  for  it.  The  salary 
recommendations  of  President  Ford  in 
his  la^t  budget,  endorsed  bv  President 
Carter,  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
officials  covered  in  the  proposal  have  had 
a  pay  increase  of  only  5  percent  in  the 
last  8  years,  during  which  time  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  by  60  percent — a  de- 
crease of  35  percent  in  real  wages. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  people 
seek  public  office  and  high-levpl  Govern- 
ment uppolntments  but  few  of  them  are 
money.  I  can  say  with  a  high  degree  of 
certainty  that  no  one  in  this  body,  for 
example,  ran  for  the  Senate  because  of 
the  income.  But,  no  one  should  be  penal- 
ized financially  because  he  has  chosen  a 
career  such  as  this,  which  involves  the 
maintenance  of  two  homes  and  the  cost 
of  family  travel  between  them  just  for 
starters.  We  v/ould  not  want  to  have  a 
situation  where  well -qualified  people  of 
modest  means — particularly  younger 
ones — are  precluded  from  running  for 
office  because  of  the  financial  burden. 

I  am  deeply  cocemed  about  the  sit- 
uation of  our  Federal  judges.  Some  of 
our  best  have  resigned  to  resume  private 
practice  because  judicial  salaries  do  not 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  find  well- 
qualified  candidates  to  replace  them  be- 
cause of  the  often  .eub.'jtantial  salarj'  cuts 
that  occur  upon  leaving  private  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  the 
quality  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  top 
policy  and  management  positions  in 
Government  that  this  pay  increase  take 
place.  More  importantly,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  pay  proposal  has  been 
coupled  with  a  strong  recommendation 
for  a  new  core  of  public  conduct  for 
these  officials,  which  would  restrict  out- 
side earned  income  and  require  disclo- 
sure of  financial  data.  The  Senate  has  al- 
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ready  responded  to  this  recommendation 
by  ordering  a  special  committee  to  draft 
a  code  of  public  conduct  for  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  in 
time  for  consideration  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate on  March  1.  I  strongly  support  the 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  Code  of  Eth- 
ics at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

At  this  point,  I  would  Uke  to  commend 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Peter  Peterson,  and 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
for  their  thorough  examination  of  Fed- 
eral salary  problems  and  for  their  out- 
standing suggestions  for  a  code  of  public 
conduct.  Chairman  Peter  G.  Peterson 
tackled  a  difficult  situation  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  set  of  recommendations 
that  should  be  followed  in  all  three 
branches  of  Government. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Taking  the 
Sugar  Without  the  Pill"  in  which  some 
doubt  is  expressed  about  the  likelihood 
of  an  ethics  proposal  ?.ctuallv  bein?T 
enacted.  I  am  more  optimistic.  The  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican, 
will  be  working  on  S.  55.'j.  the  PubUc  Offi- 
cials Integrity  Act  which  states  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  have 
uniform  requirements  for  puhl'.c  finan- 
cial disclosure  applicable  to  high-level 
officials  in  all  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. I  think  we  have  before  us  a  gen- 
uine opportvmity  to  clean  up  our  own 
house  and  help  restore  to  the  American 
people  their  faith  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Pest,  Fab.  6,  19771 
Taking  the  StrcAU  WiTHOtrr  the  Piul 

News  stories  seldom  fit  together  as  well  aF 
two  that  appeared  on  page  A3  of  this  paper 
last  Friday.  One  story  said  that,  according  to 
a  Louis  Harris  poll,  tha  public  rated  Con- 
grass'  ethical  standards  as  lower  than  those 
of  any  other  public  officials,  consumer  groups 
or — so  help  us — the  press.  Next  to  that  was 
a  storv  that  showed  one  reason  why:  It  told 
how  the  House  leadership,  by  artful  sched- 
uling, has  pretty  well  foreclosed  a  floor  vote 
on  the  pending  .fl2,400  congressional  pay 
raise  before  it  takes  effect  automatically  on 
Feb.  20.  The  congressional  raise  Ls  part  of  a 
package  that  would  also  increase  the  salaries 
of  federal  Judges  and  top  officials  of  the 
executive  branch.  Legislators  who  oppose  an 
increase  for  themselves,  and  any  who  are 
willing  to  endorse  it.  may  do  so  at  a  hearing. 
But  no  congressman  is  going  to  be  required 
to  vote  himself  29  per  cent  more  pay  and  take 
the  heat  from  his  constituents. 

The  Senate  has  behaved  almost  as  shab- 
bily. Sen.  James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala.)  did  bring 
up  a  disapproval  motion  on  Wednesday,  but 
It  wa."^  tabled  by  a  56^2  vote.  By  doing  thrt. 
those  56  senators  did  all  that  was  needed  to 
keep  their  raise  on  track  without  the  em- 
barrassment of  actually  voting  for  it.  If 
braced  by  their  constituents,  they  can  take 
refuge  In  parliamentary  double-talk: 
Wednesday,  they  can  say,  was  not  quite  the 
right  time  to  debate  the  Issue.  Oddly  enough. 
If  members  of  both  houses  play  this  game 
carefully,  the  right  time  for  an  honest  yes- 
or-no  vote  will  never  be  found. 

This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  recent  news 
about   House   Ethics   Committee    Chairman 


John  J.  Flynfs  resistance  to  removing  Rep. 
F.  L.  Sikes  (D-Fla.)  from  a  powerful  chair- 
manship despite  his  reprimand  for  conflict- 
of-interest  violations  last  year.  And  then 
there  are  the  tales  about  the  murky  finances 
of  House  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  (D- 
Tex.),  who  has  used  thousands  of  dollars  in 
campaign  contributions  to  pay  off  personal 
debts — apparently  without  technically  vio- 
lating any  law.  All  this  perpetuates  the  Im- 
pression of  cynicism  as  a  way  of  congres- 
sional life. 

Ironically,  all  this  is  happening  Just  as 
that  impression  is  getting  a  little  out  of  date. 
A  large  majority  of  House  Democrats  did  vote 
to  take  away  Mr.  Slkes'  chairmanship.  Far 
more  significantly,  a  special  House  commis- 
sion led  by  Rep.  "David  R.  Obey  (D-Wls.)  is 
finishing  work  on  tough  ethics  rules  that 
would,  among  other  things,  require  full  finan- 
cial disclosure  by  representatives  and  their 
spouses,  put  strict  curbs  on  outside  earned 
income  and  abolish  private  office  accounts. 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.), 
whose  style  often  seems  reminiscent  of  "The 
Last  Kurrah,"  Is  nonetheless  said  to  be  fully 
committed  to  a  strong  new  code  and  has 
already  bolstered  the  ethics  committee's 
membership.  Ovcr  in  the  Senate,  a  special 
pauel  chaired  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D- 
Wis.)    has  also  started  to  devise  new  rules. 

These  initiatives  are  Just  what  the  Inde- 
pendent Peterson  commission  had  in  mind 
when  it  concluded  that  members  of  Congress 
could  most  effectively  Justify  a  reasonable 
pay  increase  for  themselves  by  coupling  It 
with  full  disclosure  and  real  curbs  on  corrupt 
and  questionable  practices.  The  pay  raise,  so 
the  theory  went,  would  make  the  ethics  code 
more  palatable,  like  a  sugar-coated  pill.  The 
ways  things  are  going  now,  however,  the 
members  are  going  to  get  the  sugar  without 
having  to  swallow  the  pill.  We  would  like  to 
believe  that  solid  majorities  for  real  reforms 
do  now  exist,  and  that  House  a;id  Senate 
leaders  are  determined  enough  to  overcome 
all  the  resistance  that  remains.  Biit  there  i5 
onlv  one  way  for  Congress  to  convince  any- 
body on  that  scora — and  that  Is  for  it  to 
swallov.-  a  strict  ethics  code. 


that  family  would  have  a  gross  annual 
salary  of  $4,784.  Even  if  the  proposed 
earned  income  tax  credit  were  to  be  in- 
cluded, this  would  raise  the  gross  figiu-e 
to  only  $425  per  month.  Two  weeks  out 
of  work,  four  mouths  to  feed,  fuel  bills 
taking  an  extra  jump — I  can  tell  you 
right  now  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  a 
Minnesota  winter  in  those  circumstances. 

Not  everyone  lives  on  social  security 
or  minimum  wage  incomes,  but  millions 
of  Americans  do.  The  Government  has 
got  to  step  in  and  get  money  to  the 
communities  and  the  individuals  that 
need  it  most.  As  things  stand  now,  we 
are  counting  on  local  merchants,  gro- 
cery stores  and  small  oil  dealers  to  meet 
urgent  needs  with  credit  they  do  not 
have.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  do  a 
job  they  are  ill  prepared  to  handle. 

Nor  will  the  bad  news  end  with  the 
first  breath  of  warm  weather.  The  unus- 
ual shift  in  winter  weather  has  affected 
agriculture  all  across  the  coimtry.  Frost 
in  the  South  and  drought  in  the  Mid- 
west and  California  promise  to  drive  up 
food  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  bad  news  has 
just  begun.  The  Government  can  move 
quickly  to  put  funds  into  the  right  hands 
through  existing  community  agencies, 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  time 
to  move  is  right  now. 


COLD  V7EATHEP  EMPTIES 
LOW-INCOME  POCKETS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
cold  weather  has  cast  an  economic  chill 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Businesses  have  been  closed, 
schools  shutdown,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands thrown  out  of  work.  Discomfort- 
ing to  much  of  the  Nation,  the  cold  has 
meant  economic  tragedy  for  low-income 
Americans.  With  average  fuel  bills  run- 
ning 50  percent  ahead  of  last  year,  there 
is  an  urgent — often  desperate — need  to 
get  more  money  Into  low-income  hands. 
Last  week  I  and  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators sent  a  letter  to  President  Carter 
asking  him  to  speed  fimds  directly  to 
many  local  communities. 

According  to  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  prepared  at  my  request,  the  harsh 
winter  will  take  an  extra  $139  from  the 
pocketbook  of  every  American  household. 
Where  the  winter  has  been  most  severe, 
expenses  will  run  well  ahead  of  average. 
Heating  bills  of  over  $100  a  month  are 
not  imcommon.  'l^ompare  that  to  the  $225 
average  p&yment  for  a  social  security 
recipient.  A  married  couple  on  social 
security  will  average  r round  $338.  But 
that  is  cold  comfort  when  food,  fuel,  shel- 
ter, and  other  bills  have  to  be  met. 

Or  take  a  family  of  four  trying  to 
survive  on  the  minimum  wage.  At  the 
current  $2.30  per  hour  minimum  wage. 


LAX  NUCLEAR  CONTROLS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent  at- 
tempts by  foreign  governments  to  obtain 
a  p?.i:er  describing  a  workable  nuclear 
device  are  alarming.  Even  more  alarm- 
ing is  the  fact  that  this  paper  was  written 
by  a  Princeton  engineering  .student,  John 
Aristotle  Phillips,  tiiat  Phillips  received 
vital  information  over  the  phone,  and 
that  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  ERDA,  referred  at 
least  one  foreign  embassy  official  to 
Phillips. 

For  a  paper  last  spring,  Phillips  de- 
cided to  see  if  he  could  design  an  atomic 
bomb  from  unclassified  information. 
With  the  help  of  an  employee  of  the  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  Co.,  who  gave  him 
necessary  information  over  the  phone, 
Phillips  succeeded.  Astounded,  his  pro- 
fessor sent  the  paper  to  several  nuclear 
experts  who  labeled  the  proposed  device 
workable.  The  story  was  widely  reported 
in  the  press,  and  until  recently  the 
paper — which  had  been  distributed  to  a 
niunber  of  people — was  unclassified. 

Both  Pakistan  and  France  have  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  copies  of  Phil- 
lips' paper.  The  Pakistani  Embassy  con- 
tacted ERDA,  which  suggested  that  Phil- 
lips be  approached  directly.  ERDA  as- 
serts that  they  make  no  attempt  to  con- 
trol any  studies  not  done  by  their  agency, 
and  that  they  had  referred  the  Paki- 
stanis to  Phillips  since  "no  law  was  bro- 
ken." The  Pakistanis  asked  Phillips  for 
a  copy  of  his  paper,  suggesting  that  it 
would  be  worthwhile,  but  were  denied. 
Iqvas  Butt,  a  Pakistani  information  min- 
ister, admitted  that  his  Government  is 
pursuing  nuclear  development,  but 
said  it  was  for  peaceful  purposes.  When 
asked  how  the  Pakistanis  would  use  a  nu- 
clear bomb  design  for  peaceful  purposes. 
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Butt  asserted  that  Pakistan 
terested  in  making  the  bomb 

It  seems  likely  now  that 
will  not  fall  into  the  wrong 
what  if  this  student  had 
sponsible,  or  the  paper  had 
and  copied  without  his  know 
if  a  sophisticated  terrorist 
out  to  obtain  the  details  of 
si?n?  Significant  amounts  ol 
Plutonium  are  unaccounted 
United  States  alone,  and  it 
mated  that  PhiJiips'  device 
for  only  a  few  thousand  dollaijs 

But  the  failure  to  carefully 
lips"  paper  is  only  part  of 
The  fact  that  an  amateur  was 
sign  a  workable  nuclear  devi 
use  of  unclassified  informatiQn 
from  public  documents  and  a 
phone  conversation  is  the 
As  Phillips  told  a  New  York 
porter: 

I  think  I've  demonstrated 
do  any  good  to  prevent 
formation,  because  It's  already 
way  to  stop  proliferation  of 
now  Is  to  restrict  the  distribu 
tonlum  and  uranium 
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As  extensive  hearings  bef oi  e 
ate  Government  Operations 
and  other  congressional  forijms 
the  94th  Congress  revealed 
trols  are  far  short  of  adequate 
time  remains  to  fashion 
national  restraints. 

John  Phillips  hopes  that  his 
cause  people  to  stop  and  thini 
do  something  about  the 
clear  proliferation."  I  sincere 
too. 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  NJATION'S 
RESOURCES 


-year 


Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr. 
National  Commission  on 
Shortages  recently  issued  a 
titled  "Government  and  the 
sources"  based  upon  its  2  . 
the  adequacy  of  our  nationa 
terial  resources. 

Created  in  1974  by  Public 
the  Commission  set  forth  to 
major  sets  of  concerns 
growing  apprehension   about 
nomic  impact  of  severe 
ruptions  or  shortages.  These 
cems  focused  on:  First,  the  „. 
souice  exhaustion;  second,  the 
tions  of  our  growing  depen< 
ported  materials;  third,  the 
Government  mechanisms  to 
materials  shortages;  and  fourt^ 
equacy  of  the  private  market 
to  cope  with  shortages  or 
ruptions. 

The    Commission    consistec 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

bers  of  the  House  of  _..^ 

senior  administration  oflBcials 
private  citizens.  The  Chairman 
fornian — Dr.  Donald  Rice 
the  Rand  Corp.  The  two 
bers  are  my  former  colleagues 
Turmey  and  Brock. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  th( 
and  recommendations  of  the 
are  worthy  of  review  by  the  _ 
the  public.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  executive  summary  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  which  contains  its  principal 
recommendations,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  Commission  membership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExECtrnvE  Summary 
The  National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages,  created  by  Public  Law  93-426,  was 
directed  to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  a  variety  of  issues.  Four  sets  of 
concerns  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission : 

Concerns  about  resource  exhaustion 
spawned  by  the  continuing  debate  over  how 
much  of  various  raw  materials  lie  within  the 
earth's  crust  and  how  much  of  that  stock 
can  be  extracted  without  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  planet: 

Concerns  about  this  country's  growing  de- 
pendence upon  Imported  materials,  coupled 
with  uncertainty  that  we  will  be  able  to 
obtain  adequate  siippUes  of  raw  materials 
at  reasonable  prices  In  the  face  of  the  dem- 
onstrated ability  of  certain  foreign  producer 
nations  to  restrict  supply  and  raise  price; 

Concerns  about  the  adequacy  of  current 
mechanisms  within  the  Government  for 
dealing  with  materials  problems  and  for 
assuring  that  such  issues  are  adequately  In- 
tegrated into  broader  national  and  Inter- 
national policies; 

Concerns  about  the  ability  of  market 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  shortages  and  in- 
cipient shortage  situations  without  caus- 
ing undue  hardship. 

The  Commission  has  addressed  all  four 
areas. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  our  review  of  the 
evidence  convinces  us  that  resource  exhaus- 
tion Is  not  a  serious  possibility  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  Though  estimates  of 
world  resources  of  most  commodities  seem 
to  indicate  that  only  a  few  years  supply  is 
on  hand,  those  figures  should  be  viewed  in 
their  proper  context.  To  the  mining  industry, 
reserves  are  like  food  In  the  pantry.  They  no 
more  represent  the  ultimate  stock  of  raw 
materials  available  to  them  than  does  the 
stock  of  food  In  a  pantry  represent  the  ulti- 
mate quantity  available  to  a  family.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  be  unconcerned  about 
the  world  resource  picture.  If  population 
growth  Is  not  checked  and  If  our  energy 
supplies  are  not  made  more  adequate  and 
more  secure,  serious  problems  will  eventually 
result.  Issues  such  as  these,  not  worries  about 
the  current  quantity  of  raw  materials  In  our 
"pantry,"  should  occupy  our  attention. 

W^ith  regard  to  import  dependence,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  growth  In  pe- 
troleum Imports  has  helped  to  foster  a  mis- 
conception. Except  for  petroleum,  our  de- 
pendence has  Increased  only  modestly.  Un- 
less we  decide  for  environmental  reasons  to 
limit  the  growth  of  mineral  production  In 
this  country  or  to  Increase  our  self-sufficiency 
through  major  Government  support  pro- 
grams (a  policy  this  Conunlsslon  does  not 
favor) .  the  outlook  Is  for  a  continued  gradual 
growth  In  our  Imports.  It  should  be  pointed 
out.  however,  that  this  country's  level  of 
dependence  presently  Is  substantially  below 
that  of  most  other  Industrialized  countries. 
Rather  than  become  overly  worried  about 
dependence,  we  should  consider  the  Issues 
recently  raised  by  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries concerning  the  production  and  sale  of 
raw  materials  and  work  with  them  toward 
viable  solutions.  And  we  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  ourselves  against  the  effects 
of  actual  or  threatened  supply  disruptions. 
The  Commission  believes  that  limited  eco- 
nomic stockpiles  are  an  appropriate  tool  for 
this  purpose. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  current  adequacy  of 
Government  Institutions  led  us  to  conclude 
that  Improvements  are  both  warranted  and 
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feasible  In  several  areas.  Materials  data  col- 
lection, data  analysis,  and  policy  analysis 
capabilities  must  be  strengthened  at  the  de- 
partmental level  and  Integrated  v?lth  broader 
policy  concerns.  A  sectoral  analysis  capability 
must  be  established  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Finally,  the  amount 
of  long-range,  comprehensive  policy  plan- 
ning must  be  Increased.  The  latter  should 
be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  volume 
and  quality  of  such  work  now  done  within 
existing  governmental  units,  by  finding  In- 
novative ways  to  tap  the  substantial  capabil- 
ities of  private  sector  Institutions,  and 
through  experimentation  with  new  Institu- 
tional forms. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  our  major 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
follows.* 

THE    WORLD'S    RESOURCE    BASE 

The  controversy  persists  about  how  long 
the  world's  natural  resources  will  last.  While 
"catastrophlsts"  forecast  doom  within  the 
next  century  unless  economic  growth  Is 
halted,  the  "cornucoplans"  Insist  that  the 
earth  can  support  Increasing  affluence  If  we 
use  our  resources  efficiently,  control  popula- 
tion growth,  and  secure  adequate  energy. 

The  geologic,  economic,  and  demographic 
evidence  indicates  that  no  physical  lack  of 
resources  will  seriously  strain  our  economic 
growth  for  the  next  quarter  century  and 
probably  for  generations  thereafter.  Judging 
by  past  trends,  the  estimates  of  most  reserves 
will  Increase;  for  the  few  cases  In  which  crus- 
tal  exhaustion  Is  remotely  likely,  there  will 
be  sufficient  warning  for  adjustments.  It  is 
important  that  no  public  or  private  action 
inhibit  the  adjustment  process. 

However,  such  problems  as  population  con- 
trol, the  North-South  confrontation,  and  en- 
ergy supplies  require  closer  monitoring  of 
trends  In  resource  availability.  In  the  past 
markets  have  been  relied  on  to  generate  the 
signals  for  a  desired  pattern  of  resource  de- 
velopment. But  longer  lead  times  and  larger 
capital  requirements  for  plant  construction 
and  product  development,  and  the  possibility 
of  unexpected  events  in  an  increasingly  in- 
terdependent world  may  require  a  more 
sophisticated,  more  responsible  role  for  Gov- 
ernment In  Interpreting  and  supplementlne 
market  signals. 

INTERNATIONAL    MARKET    CONSIDERATION 

A  review  of  nonfuel  mineral  consumption 
and  Import  data  does  not  show  that  import 
dependence  in  general  has  taken  on  an  alarm- 
ing dimension  or  character.  Neither  em- 
bargoes nor  OPEC-llke  cartels  of  nonfuel 
minerals  producers  effectively  threaten  the 
American  economy. 

Collusion  can  be  effective  for  few  If  "ny 
nonfuel  minerals;  Its  economic  Impact  would 
be  transitory  and  light  In  comparison  with 
the  effects  of  OPEC. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  this  Nation 
or  the  worid  is  In  any  Immediate  danger  of 
undergoing  a  squeeze  on  nonfuel  mlne.-als 
comparable  to  the  oil  crisis  of  1973-74 
Rather,  any  concern  should  be  about  smaller 
and  more  specific  risks  and  vulnerabilities. 
Aside  from  keeping  national  security  in 
mind,  we  need  to  ask  whether  undue  or  un- 
necessary costs  may  In  particular  Instances 
be  Imposed  on  the  United  States  by  forel-rn 
suppliers,  or  by  events  otherwise  beyond  this 
country's  control.  Although  many  materials 
markets  are  not  fuUy  competitive,  monopoly 
pricing  of  most  minerals  is  limited  by  various 
market  forces.  Our  policies  on  International 
trade  and  Investment  and  on  domestic  com- 
petition offer  opportunities  to  strengthen 
these  forces. 

One  way  to  quiet  the  concerns  generated  by 
Import  dependence  Is  to  negotiate  Interna- 

•  Not  all  recommendations  are  supported 
In  every  detail  by  all  Commissioners.  See  the 
body  of  the  main  report  for  supplementary 
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tlonal  rules  covering  export  agreements.  We 
believe  that  an  International  convention  on 
export  controls  Is  a  worthwhile  negotiating 
objective. 

Commodity  agreements  between  producers 
and  consumers  have  been  made  for  tjome 
commodities  and  contemplated  for  others  In 
order  to  protect  both  groups.  The  Commis- 
sion doubts  that  many  more  such  agreements 
can  be  successfully  negotiated.  The  desire  of 
producers  for  higher  prices  would  be  opposed 
by  consumer  countries;  negotiations  would 
be  time-consuming. 

Obstacles  to  International  investment 
could  lead  to  permanently  higher  real  costs 
for  minerals.  Public  policies  that  minimize 
such  obstacles  deserve  close  attention.  The 
objective  of  those  policies  would  not  be  to 
reduce  dependence  on  imports;  rather  it 
would  seek  to  avoid  mlsallocitlon  of  re- 
sources and  added  costs  resulting  from  un- 
economical Investment  patterns. 

A  number  of  policies  would  reduce  non- 
commercial risks  facing  Investors  In  foreign 
enterprises.  The  Commission  favors  multi- 
lateral investment  guarantees  against  polit- 
ical and  currency  risks  for  investments  in 
the  production  of  natural  resoxu-ces.  The 
Commission  also  sxipports  attempts  to  codify 
internationally  acceptable  Investment  be- 
havior and  guidelines  for  Government  poli- 
cies toward  foreign  and  multinational  in- 
vestors.' The  Commission  favors  an  Increase 
in  the  capital  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  of  the  World  Bank. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  1973-74 

The  shortages  of  1973-74  were  both  wide- 
spread and  severe.  Our  examination  of  the 
period  reveals  three  major  causes  of  those 
shortages.  First  was  the  worldwide  surge  In 
demand  that  began  In  1972.  Although  the 
causes  of  that  boom  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  U.S.  inflation,  balance  of 
payments  deficits,  and  fluctuations  In  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  surely  must  be  ijlven 
weight.  The  consequences  of  the  boom  are 
more  visible.  When  resource  supplies  became 
tight  In  the  United  States,  this  country 
could  not  relieve  the  pinch  with  relatively 
cheap  Imports  as  it  had  done  In  the  past,  be- 
cause Imports  had  become  a  very  expensive 
safety  valve. 

The  second  major  cause  of  the  shortages 
was  Insufficient  productive  capacity  In  the 
materials  Industries.  Evidence  on  the  growth 
of  oiu-  gross  capital  stock  reveals  a  dramatic 
decline  in  growth  rates  for  the  materials- 
processing  Industries  during  1966-73  relative 
to  previous  periods.  In  addition,  capital  for- 
mation in  the  materials-processing  Indus- 
tries was  much  below  growth  rates  In  all 
other  Industries.  One  reason  for  this  sluggish 
growth  was  that  industry  was  still  working 
off  excess  capacity  that  had  been  built  up 
during  the  period  from  the  Korean  War  to 
the  mid-1960s.  Other  factors  which  made 
domestic  investment  in  capacity  expansion 
unattractive  were  an  overvalued  dollar,  un- 
certainty about  compliance  with  newly  en- 
acted environmental  legislation,  and  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  changes  In  the  price  con- 
trol regulations. 

The  third  factor  contributing  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  shortages  during  this  period  was 
a  "shortage  mentality."  People  became  con- 
vinced that  shortages  were  going  to  occur 
and.  by  their  efforts  to  protect  themselves  or 
profit  from  expected  price  Increases,  helped 
create  them,  domestically,  the  shortage  men- 
tality manifested  itself  In  inventory  build- 
ups. This  hypersensitivity  to  materials  sup- 
plies was  caused  In  part  by  some  spot  short- 
ages which  arose  due  to  price  controls,  and 
also  by  knowledge  that  the  economy  was 
reaching  full  capacity,  by  the  events  In  the  oil 
Industry  In  late  1973.  and  by  uncertainty 
surrounding  floating  exchange  rates.  The 
shortage  mentality  occurred  not  only  In  the 
United  States,  but  in  many  foreign  countries 
as  well — the  phenomenon  was  International. 


The  shortage  mentality  and  the  behavior  it 
generated  helped  create  the  shortages  that 
were  observed  during  1973-74,  artificially  ex- 
tended the  economic  boom  that  accompanied 
them,  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
severity  of  the  recession  that  followed. 

Our  analysis  of  the  period  shows  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  Governments  influence 
over  the  materials  Industries — sometimes 
subtle,  sometimes  direct — was  not  fully  ap- 
preciated. It  Is  essential  that  Government 
policies  be  consistent  and  exert  a  stabilizing 
Influence  on  the  economy.  This  cannot  hap- 
pen unless  the  Government  understands  the 
effects  of  Its  actions,  not  only  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  but  on  Important  segments  of  It. 

IMPROVING     MATERIALS    DATA    AND    ANALYSIS 

The  Government  needs  Improved  food  and 
materials  Information  systems  to  manage  In- 
telligently Its  Increasing  economic  and  social 
role  and  to  respond  to  our  growing  Inter- 
national interdependence.  The  Commission 
believes  that  the  Government  must  enhance 
its  understanding  of  the  role  of  materials  In 
our  economy  by  sectors  and  Industries,  and 
must  upgrade  Its  food  and  materials  data  and 
analysis  systems. 

Data  must  be  more  accurate,  explicit,  and 
objective;  better  early  warning  of  Impending 
problems  must  be  developed;  the  relation 
between  information  and  policy  must  be 
strengthened;  an  Integrated  overview  of 
food  and  materials  Issues  must  be  developed; 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  commodities,  energy,  and  the 
environment  must  be  fostered. 

The  Commission  offers  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  Improving  data  and  analysis  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

"Data  collection  and  data  analysis  should 
be  separated  from  programmatic  and  promo- 
tional responsibilities  and  be  placed  in  sepa- 
rate high-level  organizations  of  comparable 
status  (preferably  Bureaus);  their  credibil- 
ity should  be  fostered  through  open  access, 
frequent  reporting,  and  other  Institutional 
safeguards;  they  shoixld  respond  to  the  needs 
of  users;  statistical  standards  should  be  up- 
graded: and  the  limitations  of  the  data  (In- 
cluding sampling  errors,  uncertainty,  and 
assumptions)   published  with  the  data. 

"Policy  analysis  should  be  separated  from 
data  collection  and  data  analysis,  and  from 
programmatic  and  promotional  responsibil- 
ities; it  should  be  made  public  whenever 
possible:  it  should  be  encoureiged  at  vari- 
ous levels  within  line  departments:  policy 
analysts  should  work  from  comparable  and 
consistent  data;  and  policy  analysts  at  higher 
levels  should  reconcile  conflicting  analyses." 

The  Commission  favors  the  upgrading  of 
data  and  analysis  capabilities  for  food  and 
materials  In  the  line  agencies  and  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  the  line  agencies.  The 
Commission  believes  that  approach  prefer- 
able to  creating  an  Independent  agency  for 
data  and  analysis  and  preferable  to  Im- 
provements only  within  the  line  agencies  or 
only  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Commission  reviewed  In  detail  the 
data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  policy 
analysis  activities  within  the  key  food  and 
materials  agencies.  The  following  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  are  made: 

Department  of  Agriculture.  The  basic  do- 
mestic data  and  analysis  activities  are  strong 
and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  agencies.  But 
the  growing  role  played  by  foreign  develop- 
ments Is  Inadequately  reflected  In  the  De- 
partment's data  collection,  data  analysis, 
and  policy  analysis  activities.  Foreign  agri- 
cultural data  are  collected  by  agricultural 
attaches  to  U.S.  embassies  who  combine  data 
collection  and  analysis  with  export  promo- 
tion activities.  This  jeopardizes  the  objec- 
tivity of  both  the  data  and  analysis.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  the  Foreign 
Commodity  Analysis  Unit  be  transferred  out 


of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice. The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
the  policy  analysis  function  in  Agriculture — 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation — be 
restored  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  or 
established  at  an  Assistant  Secretary  level. 

Department  of  Commerce.  The  Department 
does  excellent  macroeconomic  forecasting  In 
Its  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  but  Is  less 
proficient  in  forecasts  for  Individual  Indus- 
tries. In  the  Office  of  Busmess  Research  and 
Analysis  (OBRA),  commodity  specialists  col- 
lect and  analyze  data  and  make  forecasts. 
The  same  Office  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce,  which  has 
important  program  and  promotional  respon- 
sibilities. The  Commission  recovimends  a 
more  complete  separation  of  functions.  This 
objective  could  be  achieved  by  creating  a 
third  bureau,  in  addition  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  which  might  be  called  the  Bureau 
of  Industry  Affairs,  under  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Economist.  The  Industry  analysis  and 
forecasting  functions  now  performed  by 
OBRA  should  be  transferred  to  this  new 
Bureau. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Bvu-eau  of 
Mines,  located  within  Interior,  is  the  Govern- 
ment's prime  source  of  data  and  analysis  on 
mineral  reserves,  production,  and  use.  and 
on  domestic  and  foreign  mineral  industries. 
The  Bureau's  commodity  specialists  collect, 
tabulate,  and  analyze  data,  and  prepare  fore- 
casts. Past  steps  to  separate  data  collection 
from  analysis  and  to  elevate  supply-demand 
forecasting  have  proved  Inadequate. 

The  Cormnission  recommends  a  more  com- 
plete separation  of  data  collection  and  data 
analysis.  This  could  be  achieved  by  creating 
a  new  bureau,  tentatively  called  the  Bureau 
of  Resources  Data  and  Analysis,  to  consoli- 
date Interior's  data  collection  and  analysis 
for  minerals  and  materials.  This  Bureau 
would  include  relevant  parts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  Geological  Survey.  Its  sole  responsibil- 
ity would  be  to  serve  as  the  Government's 
primary  source  of  data  and  analysis  on  nat- 
ural resources.  Including  estimates  of  re- 
sources and  reserves. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  vital  that  we 
know  In  detail  about  foreign  mineral  de- 
mand, production,  and  reserves.  Only  with 
such  Information  can  domestic  policies  be 
formed  Intelligently.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior's  current  effort  In  this  regard  is  In- 
adequate. The  most  Important  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  calls  for  a  sub- 
stantial strengthening  and  restructuring  of 
the  minerals  attache  program. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (or  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources) 
would  be  sound  and  sensible  and  that  the 
Nation  should  move  toward  Its  eventual 
establishment.  But  this  will  take  time.  Our 
recommendations  for  improving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  intended  as  Interim  steps  in 
this  direction. 

Oj^ce  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Statistical  Policy  Division  (SPD)  adminis- 
ters the  Federal  Statistical  Program,  includ- 
ing setting  of  standards  for  data  collection 
and  analysis  In  the  non-regulatory  agencies. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  SPD 
should  assure  that  needed  time  series  are  not 
discontinued  through  the  action  of  any  single 
agency  maintaining  them;  that  statistical 
standards  are  Improved  for  program  data,  for 
analysis  and  for  forecasting;  that  the  statis- 
tical errors  and  data  limitations  are  pub- 
lished; that  published  data  not  adhering  to 
Federal  statistical  standards  state  so  clear- 
ly; and  that  a  program  be  set  up  to  analyze 
the  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  of  data 
collected  under  the  Federal  Statistical  Pro- 
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ECONOMIC   STOCKPILING 

Recent  threats  of  commodity  market  dis- 
ruptions, which  followed  the  ell  embargo  and 
oil  price  increases  by  foreign  producers,  have 
stimulated  discussions  of  and  proposals  for 
economic  stockpiling.  The  Commission  exam- 
ined the  potential  for  stockpiles  which  could 
protect  the  United  States  economy  from 
short-run  imbalances  of  three  kinds: 

Sudden  and  severe  disruptions  In  mate- 
rials supply; 

Sharp  price  increases  by  foreign  cartels  or 
monopolies; 
Cyclical  fluctuations  In  demand  or  supply. 
The  Commission  was  primarily  concerned 
with  defining  the  conditions  under  which 
stockpiling  is  an  eflectlve  instrument  of  pol- 
icy. It  found  that  the  objectives  of  stock- 
piling must  be  precisely  determined;  and 
that  the  Interaction  between  public  stock- 
piles and  private  inventories,  a  phenomenon 
usually  ignored,  is  complex  and  has  Impor- 
tant policy  implications. 

The  Commission  found  that  a  public  stock- 
pile of  certain  Imported  critical  materials  Is  a 
worthwhile  Insurance  against  sudden  and  se- 
vere supply  disruptions  and  that  domestic 
economic  stockpiles  held  In  cooperation  with 
major  consuming  nations  could  deter  cartels 
of  foreign  producers.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  stockpiles  not  be  used  to  stabilize 
domestic  prices. 

The  Government  maintains  a  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpile  for  defense-re- 
lated purposes.  That  stockpile  has  recentlv 
been  slated  for  substantial  expansion.  If  this 
expansion  is  carried  out,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  be  amended  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  Strategic  Stockpile  In 
the  event  of  a  severe  disruption  in  the  sup- 
ply of  a  critical  material,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  required  to  issue  rules  for  such  con- 
tingencies. The  present  policy  of  using  the 
Strategic  Stockpile  as  a  de  facto  economic 
stockpile,  subject  only  to  the  vaguest  guid- 
ance and  control,  Ls  unwise  and  should  be 
discontinued. 

Should  the  Strategic  Stockpile  not  be  built 
lip,  the  Commission  recommends  establish- 
ing a  separate,  limited  economic  stockpile. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Congress 
explicitly  prohibit  the  use  of  any  public 
stockpile  to  subsidize  a  domestic  industry 
or  to  Influence  domestic  prices  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  actual  or  threatened  severe  sup- 
ply disruption. 

The  Commission  also  examined  Issues  re- 
lated to  grain  stockpiling.  We  recommend 
that  tlie  United  States  should  actively  pro- 
mote international  discussions  leading  to 
negotiation  of  a  multilateral  grain  stockpil- 
ing agreement. 

RECYCLING 

Use  of  recycling  as  a  source  of  supply  can 
reduce  the  escalating  capital  requirements 
and  environmental  degradation  which  accom- 
pany the  exploitation  of  lower-grade  virgin 
resources.  It  can  also  reduce  energy  demands 
and  Import  dependence.  Sizable  amounts  of 
some  major  materials  are  already  recycled, 
but  as  a  percentage  of  total  consumption  re- 
cycling has  been  static  or  declining  In  Amer- 
ica, and  only  a  small  portion  of  post-con- 
sumer waste  Is  recycled.  Not  all  of  the  mate- 
rials that  the  Nation  consumes  can  be  eco- 
nomically recycled,  but  present  rates  of  recy- 
cling can  be  Increased  substantially  to  sup- 
ply a  limited,  but  Important,  fraction  of  our 
total  needs  for  materials. 

The  term  "i:rban  ore"  has  been  applied  to 
the  materials  used  up  and  discarded  by  con- 
stimers.  Some  economic  considerations  dis- 
courage the  recycling  of  "urban  ore"  In  much 
the  same  way  that  similar  considerations  dis- 
courage the  exploitation  of  virgin  ore  depos- 
its. In  addition,  a  number  of  Government 
practices  deviate  from  the  principle  that  the 
rate  of  recycling  should  reflect  informed  deci- 
sions made  on  the  baals  of  the  true  cost  of 
materials.  The  94th  Congress  acted  to  elimi- 


nate such  practices  as  discrimination  against 
recycled  materials  In  procurement  specifica- 
tions, possible  discrimination  against  recy- 
clables  in  regulated  freight  rates,  and  a  va- 
riety of  institutional  barriers  which  cause 
localities  to  miss  recycling  opportunities. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  Congress 
take  further  action  to  Implement  the  true- 
cost-of-materlals  principle.  It  should  inter- 
nalize the  cost  of  disposing  of  materials  by 
means  such  as  mandatory  deposits  on  bev- 
erage containers,  excise  taxes  on  non-return- 
able containers,  and  product  disposal  charges 
on  other  consumer  packaging  and  on  paper. 
Due  to  the  absence  of  compelling  evidence 
for  Its  continuation,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  minerals.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  avoid  actions  that 
are  contrary  to  the  true-cost-of-materials 
principle — such  as  new  tax  subsidies  to  the 
consumption  of  recycled  materials,  or  exten- 
sive Federal  funding  of  systems  to  recover 
resources  from  waste. 

MATERIALS  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Commission  examined  the  current  na- 
tional effort  to  support  materials  research 
and  development.  We  found  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  effort  are  poorly  understood  at 
present  and  that  it  Is  severely  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  an  effective  mechanism  for  view- 
ing the  numerous  existing  and  proposed  Fed- 
eral activities  as  a  coherent  whole.  Conse- 
quently, It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  national  materials  R&D  effort  and 
the  Federal  activities  within  it  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  Nation's  needs. 

Given  this,  the  Commission  believes  that 
priority  should  go  to  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  current  Federal  materials  R&D 
program.  Limited,  though  encouraging,  prog- 
ress has  recently  been  made  In  this  direction. 
Additional  efforts  are  needed.  The  missing 
mechanism  described  above  must  be  devel- 
oped, not  just  for  materials,  but  for  all  as- 
pects of  Federal  RAD  that  cut  acro.ss  major 
Institutional  lines.  The  newly-created  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  PoUcv  (OSTP) 
should  take  the  lead  In  developing  this  mech- 
anism (probably  as  part  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess). It  must  also  develop  a  better  linkage 
between  Federal  appHed  research  efforts  and 
the  needs  of  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the 
output  of  this  research — materials  producers 
and  materials  users.  In  doing  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  OSTP  should  develop  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  with,  and  draw  heavily  upon, 
the  capabilities  of  the  proups  of  Industry 
and  sectoral  specialists  whose  establishment 
we  have  proposed.  Finally,  the  Commission 
believes  that  a  more  active  United  States 
role  Internationally  In  providing  a  sharper 
focus  for  analysis  and  assessment  work  now 
bein?  carried  on  through  the  Orsanlzatlon 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
would  be  appropriate:  steps  should  also  be 
taken  wherever  possible  to  encourage  the  in- 
ternational coordination  of  actual  research 
and  development  activities. 
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AN  INDEPENDENT  JURIST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  Lesley 
Oelsner  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
an  article  on  February  5,  entitled 
"Stevens  Is  Proving  To  Be  a  'Wild 
Card'  on  High  Court."  Ms.  Oelsner  writes 
perceptively  concerning  Supreme  Court 
Justice  John  Paul  Stevens. 

Justice  Stevens  is  an  independent  jur- 
ist. He  neither  adheres  to  nor  is  de- 
scribed by  easy  labels.  He  is  neither 
"conservative"  nor  "liberal,"  "reaction- 
ary" nor  "radical,"  Rather,  he  studies 
the  law  and  the  cases,  and  votes  his 
conscience.  Can  we  ask  more  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice? 

As  Ms.  Oelsner  points  out.  Justice 
Stevens  is  sometimes  unpredictable.  But 
this  is  because  the  issues  facing  the 
High  Court  are  complex;  there  are  no 
easy  answers.  Fidelity  to  American  jur- 
isprudence requires  diverse  responses  to 
diverse  problems. 

When  Justice  Stevens  was  sworn  in  on 
December  19,  1975,  we  from  Illinois  were 
proud  of  him  and  confident  that  he 
v;ould  do  an  outstanding  job.  We  have 
every  reason  to  remain  proud  of  him 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  Ms.  Oelsner 
for  her  fine  essay  on  Justice  Stevens,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioii,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stevens  Is  Proving  To  Be  a  "Wild  Card"  on 
High  Court 

(By  Lesley  Oelsner) 

Washington,  Febr\;ary  5. — At  the  Supreme 
Court  one  day.  In  the  chambers  of  one  of  the 
nine  Justices,  the  talk  turned  to  a  pending 
case  and  then  to  its  possible  outcome. 

One  Justice  guessed  how  eight  of  the  nine 
votes  would  go.  Then  he  gave  up  guessing. 
It  was  lmpo."^slble  to  predict,  he  said,  becavise, 
"It's  toxii  to  four,  and  we're  down  to  the  wild 
card." 

"The  wild  card"  was  John  Paul  Stevens, 
the  Court's  newest  justice,  and  by  most 
counts,  its  least  predictable  member. 

Justice  Stevens  was  sworn  In  at  the  Court 
on  Dec.  19,  1975,  President  Ford's  choice  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  when  William  O.  Doug- 
las retired  for  poor  health;  he  began  hearing 
cases  the  next  month,  January  1976. 

EMERGED  AS  MARKEDLY  INDEPENDENT 

In  his  first  year  on  the  Court,  Justice 
Stevens  has  emerged  as  a  markedly  inde- 
pendent Justice,  unaligned  to  any  particu- 
lar bloc  or  Ideology.  He  has  voted  sometimes 
with  the  Justices  considered  to  be  the 
Court's  most  conservative,  other  times  with 
those  regarded  as  the  most  liberal. 

He  has  emerged,  as  well,  as  somewhat 
more  willing  than  some  of  his  colleagues  to 
be  an  activist  judge,  both  In  terms  of  being 
willing  to  consider  novel  cases  and  Issues, 
and  In  terms  of  his  reading  of  certain  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

And  he  has  turned  out  to  be  not  at  all 
hesitant  to  make  his  views  known.  He  has 
written  numerous  opinions,  both  dissenting 
and  concurring,  that  various  experts  analyze 
as  reflecting  a  "case  by  case"  approach 
rather  than  a  sin^e  articulated  theory.  The 


experts  also  consider  them  somewhat  un- 
even, being  often  very  craftsmanlike  and 
persuasive  but  sometimes  notably  less  so. 

It  Is  too  early  to  predict  what  caliber  Jus- 
tice he  will  ultimately  be  and  what  Influence 
he  will  eventually  have,  or  even  where  he  Is 
heading  on  some  specific  issues. 

But  his  opinions  and  votes  so  far  give 
some  hints.  He  is  already  widely  regarded 
as  one  of  the  more  able  Justices. 

His  Independent  and  individualistic  ap- 
proach sharply  contrasts  with  that  of  several 
of  his  colleagues.  At  the  same  time,  and  even 
though  some  find  him  unpredictable,  he  al- 
ready has  considerable  sway  on  the  Court. 

Essentially,  Justice  Stevens  Is  a  non- 
doctrinalre  member  of  a  Court  that  is  mark- 
ed by  several  Justices  who  either  often 
seem  result-oriented  or  who  appear  to  es- 
pouse some  noticeable  legal  Ideologies. 

The  current  Court  is  conservative  leaning, 
with  the  thrust  sparked  by  the  four  Jus- 
tices appointed  by  Richard  M.  Nixon:  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun,  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  and  William  Rehn- 
quist. 

On  the  other  end,  there  are  two  relatively 
libera! -leaning  Justices,  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marsha.l. 

not   result-oriented 

Justice  Stevens  has  stood  out  taecaiise,  like 
two  other  Justices,  Potter  Stewart  and  Byron 
R.  White,  he  cannot  be  identified  with  either 
Vide;  he  has  not  espoused  a  clear  legal  or 
political  ideology;  and,  unlike  the  four  Nixon 
appointees,  he  was  not  selected  for  the  Court 
because  of  his  political  views. 

Noted  as  a  "judge's  Judge"  when  he  served 
on  the  United  States  Court  of  Apoeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  in  Chicago, "  he  was 
chosen  by  President  Ford  as  a  safe  appoint- 
ment that  would  have  no  trouble  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  voting  blocks  at  the  Court,  however, 
are  not  absolute.  The  four  Nixon  appointees, 
for  example,  differ  in  degree  and  do  not  al- 
ways vote  together.  Ti.ere  is  thus  a  broad 
middle  range,  composed  of  everybody  be- 
tween Jv.stices  Rehnquist  and  Burger  on  the 
one  side  and  Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall 
on  the  other. 

Also,  there  is  not  at  the  moment  any  on? 
noticeable  intellectual  leader  on  the  Court. 
As  a  result,  according  to  one  Court  Insider, 
leadership,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  any. 
rests  generally  within  the  midclle  range,  of 
which  Justice  Stevens  is  considered  a  part. 

VOTED    TO    TTPHOLD    DEATH    PENALTY 

Justice  Stevens's  opinions  and  votes  seem 
a  decidedly  mixed  bag.  He  voted  to  uphold 
the  death  penalty  as  a  constitutionally  per- 
missible penalty  at  least  for  murder.  He 
voted  with  the  majority  to  limit  the  power 
of  Federal  courts  to  review  allegations  of 
Fourth  Amendment  violations  by  inmates 
who  have  been  convicted  in  state  court 
trials. 

However,  he  dissented  from  the  majority's 
decision  last  fall  that  pregnancy  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  employee  disability  insurance 
plans,  and  from  last  year's  decision  uphold- 
ing a  statute  that  made  homosexual  con- 
duct a  crime,  saying  that  the  Court  should 
have  heard  argvmients  on  the  issue. 

Some  broad  themes  do  emerge,  however. 
In    criminal    cases,    for    example.    Justice 
Stevens  tends  to  vote  with  the  current  con- 
servative   majority    on    search    and    seizure 
Issues. 

On  racial  questions,  there  also  seems  to  be 
a  pattern,  though  not  so  strong.  The  current 
major  Supreme  Court  case  on  race,  Wash- 
ington V.  Davis,  decided  last  year,  concluded 
that  a  statute  or  official  act  that  had  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  on  blacks  was  not 
necessarily  unconstitutional;  that  to  be  un- 
constitutional, there  had  to  be  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory purpose. 

Justice  Stevens  concurred  In  that  opinion 
but  wrote  a  separate  opinion  In  which  he 


said.  In  effect,  that  the  line  between  dis- 
criminatory effect  and  discriminatory  pur- 
pose was  not  so  clear  as  the  majority  opin- 
ion might  indicate.  In  some  areas,  his  opin- 
ions and  votes  have  been  so  contradictory 
that  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  moment 
w^here  Justice  Stevens  is  headed.  The  First 
Amendment  is  one  such  area. 


BIENNIAL  SENATORIAL  SUITE- 
SELECTION  PROCESS  ENDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  at  2:30 
Tuesday  afternoon,  February  8,  the  bi- 
ennial Senatorial  suite-selection  process 
came  to  an  end,  3  months  to  the  day 
after  it  began. 

I  am  pleased  this  complicated  job  has 
been  completed  in  record  time.  The  Rules 
Committee  and  its  staff  had  the  full  co- 
operation from  Senators  in  making  their 
choices,  despite  the  arduous  details 
involved. 

The  actual  moves  into  suites  will  take 
more  time,  owing  to  our  extremely  tight 
space  situation.  Each  suite  must  be 
painted  and  made  ready  for  its  new  oc- 
cupant, and  we  do  not  have  spare  suites 
which  Senators  may  occupy  while  perma- 
nent quarters  are  being  put  in  shape.  This 
is  why  several  Senators  are  occupying 
less  than  their  full  entitlement  of  rooms 
while  the  moves  are  under  way.  I  know 
it  is  inconvenient  for  them  and  their 
staffs  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
speed  the  process.  Ten  moves  are  now 
complete.  Thirty-seven  lie  ahead,  and  a 
schedule  for  their  dates  is  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Superintendent's  office  to 
those  affected. 


MOVING  FORWARD  ON  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  two  excellent  articles 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  on  November  11, 1976 
and  December  12,  1976.  The  articles 
wisely  point  out  that  we  must  decrease 
energy  demand  in  this  country. 

Conservation,  as  Mr.  Sulzberger  knows, 
IS  our  best  hope.  We  must  redesign  cars, 
buildings,  and  indeed  the  very  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  lifestyle  using  the  most 
efficient  technology  available.  Conserva- 
tion requires  both  a  short-  and  long- 
term  effort.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  easy 
to  become  complacent  concerning  the 
energy  situation  after  an  immediate 
crisis  passes. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
the  harsh  experiences  of  the  1973  oil  em- 
bargo or  the  1977  natural  gas  shortage. 
The  Nation  is  doomed  to  further  bouts 
of  unemployment,  discomfort,  and  con- 
fusion which  an  energy  shortage  brings 
unless  we  curb  our  excessive  demands 
for  energy  by  utilizing  it  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  are  very 
worthwhile  reading,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  : 

Can  THE  World  Exist  TTntii,  1984? 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Paris.— The  Insouciant  Insanity  with  which 
the  Industrallzed  countries  of  the  West  re- 
gard the  worsening  energy  crisis,  which  can 
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quite  easily  undermine  and 
tire   fabric   of   free   society,    la 
most  frightening  problem — 1 
and  short-range — to  face  what 
fer  to  as  democratic  civilization 

I  happened  to  be  in  Inner 
the  Arab  oil-producing  cartel 
Its  petroleum  embargo  in  1973, 
by    to    assist    in   the   Egyptiah 
against  Israel.  On  learning  abopt 
but  by  no  means  unexpected 
reaction  In  Huhehot.  that 
capital,  was: 

"Thank  heavens.  Now  for 
cause  of  force  majeure,  the 
developed  world  will   have  to 
facturlng  millions  of  outsizec 
that  drink  gasoline  like 
and  use  less  than  10  percent  oi 
purposes  of  propiilslon. 

"Now    there    will    be    smaller 
clently  powered  automobiles  so 
will  become  less  polluted  and 
able.   And  architects  will  be 
design  buildings   whose 
shut  so  that  one  isn't  doome  1 
cooled  in  summer  and  ov 
according  to  the  exaggerated 
ly  wasteful  eccentricities  of 
tators." 

How   wrong   I   was.   Within 
short   time,   after   the   nations 
veloped"  world  had  accepted 
OPEC    (the  Organization  of 
porting  Coim tries)    and   more 
the  price  they  paid  for  black 
restructuring  their  foreign 
tlon  programs  to  accept  this 
life." 

Not  long  afterward  another 
shimmered  off  visions  of  vast 
expected  from  the  fossilized 
and     British-Norwegian     Nortl 
Meanwhile,  such  suddenly 
ducing  countries  as  Saudi  Arabia 
couldn't    even    start    to 
planning  on  investment  or 
imaginably  large  sums  of  mon^y 
thus  wrecking  their  own 
calculable  inflation  and 

At  the  same  time,  excess 
use    of    motor    vehicles    in 
lands — mostly   oversized 
practicably  greedy  engines — 
life  increasingly  unbearable 
lack  the  wisdom,  courage  and 
to  alter  a  way  of  life  that  Is 
outmoded    than    the    horse 
when  is  vanished. 

Nobody  is  quite  sure  of  the 
suits   of  the   next   producer 
frontatlon  when  OPEC  meets 
decides  on  future  prices.  It 
whip    hand    because,    apart 
equipment,   most  of  its 
stocked  with  goods  unbalancei  I 
are  not  yet  ready  to  consume. 

EmUe  van  Lennep,  Dutch 
eral  of  the  O.E.C.D.   ( 
nomic   Cooperation   and 
resenting  the  world's  24  leading 
including  the  U.S.A.)  assures 

"By  1984.  no  matter  what 
be  back  In  a  more  serious 
before — unless  really  major 
forts  are  made.  Hitherto  we 
clined  to  see  the  problem  in 
energy  production.  The  reality 
should  be  more  conservation. 

He    outlines    this    in    terms 
meaningless    waste    of    fuel 
types    of    vehicles,    traffic-; 
buildings  unnecessarily  and 
lated  from  nature's  normal 
prevail  in  most  developed 
ments  fall  to  lead  their 
ble  solutions  in  time. 

"Already  there  is  an  accepte< ; 
tlnguishlng  between  'merit 
ergy  sources  or  food  and 
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tobacco  or  alcohol,  which  are  relatively  more 
highly  taxed,"  he  says,  "It  wouldn't  hurt,  as 
a  starter,  to  begin  thinking  of  gasoline  as  a 
demerit  product  subject  to  special  levies. 

"Within  less  than  a  decade — whatever 
happens,  In  terms  of  Alaskan,  North  Sea  or 
other  production  sources — we  are  going  to 
be  hit  harder  than  ever.  It  Is  going  to 
take  time  to  develop  new  transportation 
means  like  public  vehicles,  special  aircraft, 
rapid  trains,  vast  car  parks  outside  cities, 
railway  stations  at  airports  Instead  of  metro- 
politan centers. 

"We  have  to  plan  for  this  entire  social 
revolution  in  a  series  of  interlinking  phases: 
(1)  how  to  keep  things  going  until  1984;  (2) 
then,  the  years  after  that  date  when  there  is 
less  oil  and  when  environmental  and  pollu- 
tion problems  are  immensely  worse;  (3)  then 
the  time  when  we  can  msike  do  with  new 
technological  methods  requiring  less  fuel 
consumption;  (4)  and.  finally,  the  more  dis- 
tant futiu-e  when  brand  new  energy  sources 
like  the  sun  become  economically  practi- 
cable." 

PowEE,  Pollution,  and  Paralysis 
(By  0.  L.  Sulzberger) 

London. — The  most  dire  and  Inescapable 
problem  facing  the  contemporary  world  con- 
cerns allocation,  use  and  price  of  energy. 
Moreover,  its  ridiculous  aspect  is  that  enough 
time  remains  for  every  nation  Involved — 
developed.  Industrial,  consuming  lands;  de- 
veloping oU-rlch  lands;  underdeveloped 
lands,  poor  in  both  petroleum  and  Industry — 
to  agree  on  formulas  for  sharing  available 
resotu-ces  and  needs. 

Right  now  everyone  seems  to  be  moving 
along  once  again  as  If  the  1973  OPEC  petro- 
leum embargo  had  never  occurred.  Adjust- 
ments have  been  made  to  price  Increases  of 
between  300  and  500  percent,  even  if  these 
have  had  such  extraneous  effects  as  to  put 
the  supersonic  Concorde  aircraft  virtually 
out  of  business  because  of  the  unanticipated 
exorbitant  price  of  fuel. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  have  done  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing about  improving  automobile  engines  so 
that  more  than  10  percent  of  their  fuel 
produces  motion  while  the  rest  blows  off  in 
waste  or  pollution.  They  continue  to  manu- 
facture cars  too  large  to  squeeze  into  their 
burgeoning  cities. 

They  Install  in  these  monsters  motors  so 
powerful  that  only  fear  of  the  law  Induces 
their  drivers  to  observe  Imposed  speed  limits. 
They  design  and  construct  vast  skyscrapers 
whose  windows  don't  open  so  that  they  must 
depend  on  energy-consuming  air  condition- 
ing, freezing  occupants  In  summer,  baking 
them  In  winter,  according  to  dictatorial 
thermostats. 

I  recently  discussed  this  In  Brussels  with 
various  concerned  persons  including  Viscount 
Etienne  Davlgnon,  Belgian  chairman  of  a 
special  European  Community  committee; 
Sir  Christopher  Soames,  External  Relations 
Commissioner  of  the  Community,  and 
Joseph  Luns,  Secretary  General  of  NATO.  All 
are  alarmed. 

Viscount  Davlgnon  says:  "Until  1973  we 
lived  In  a  dream  world  based  on  low-cost 
energy  over  which  we  had  no  control.  What 
would  we  have  done  with  statesmen  who  al- 
lowed us  to  depend  for  our  military  security 
on  weapons  over  more  than  half  of  which 
we  had  no  control?  The  1973  oil  crisis  should 
have  shaken  us  up  but  It  was  a  missed  op- 
portunity for  sane,  coordinated  reaction." 

It  produced.  Instead,  hysterical  competi- 
tion among  nations  dependent  on  energy  im- 
ports, regardless  of  price.  Finally,  In  1976, 
there  was  an  accord  to  conserve  fuel  by 
decreasing  consumption.  But  what  happened? 
Sir  Christopher  comments :  "It  Is  disappoint- 
ing that  the  brave  words  of  the  United  States 
on  energy  conservation  now  seem  to  have 


been  forgotten  and  have  led  to  nothing.  Both 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  should  have  come  up 
with  more  effective  programs." 

The  United  States  Is  unquestionably  No.  1 
on  the  list  of  offenders.  Almost  self- 
sustaining  In  petroleum  a  decade  ago,  its  Im- 
ports are  leaping  up  together  with  its  prof- 
Igate  overconsumption  on  frequently  useless 
projects.  Viscount  Davlgnon  says:  "Ameri- 
cans, on  a  per  capita  basis,  use  twice  the 
energy  of  Europeans  and  at  half  the  price" — 
largely  because  of  Washington's  insistence 
on  holding  down  fuel  taxes. 

Mr.  Luns  adds  glumly:  "NATO  is  worried 
about  the  energy  position.  The  allies  don't 
seem  to  realize  how  imperative  it  Is  to  con- 
serve fuel.  Although  some  of  our  partners, 
like  France  and  Holland,  have  taken  steps, 
far  from  enough  Is  being  done.  This  is 
immensely  grave.  Until  there  is  a  settlement, 
we  can  always  be  subject  to  price  blackmail 
by  producers." 

Such  a  move  Is  not  expected  right  away. 
An  Imminent  OPEC  meeting  Is  counted  on  to 
keep  the  next  price  rise  moderate.  But  for 
how  long?  And,  as  far  as  that  goes,  do  even 
producer-countries  benefit  from  the  sudden 
multiplication  of  their  wealth? 

Saudi  Arabia  is  swamped  in  so  much  money 
that  it  cannot  even  budget  short-term  or 
long-term  use  of  billions  in  a  dollar  inflow 
not  even  dreamed  of  when  the  1970's  began. 
Why  can't  some  of  this  Idle  wealth  be  loaned 
at  cheap  Interest  rates  to  industrial  users  of 
oil  (who  supply  producers  with  manufactur- 
ing equipment)  and  at  least  partly  donated 
In  grants  to  the  Impoverished,  undeveloped 
lands? 

Meanwhile,  the  West  is  in  a  position  to  help 
Saudi  Arabia  solve  its  major  short-term  prob- 
lems of  importing  fresh  water  In  empty 
supertankers  to  store  in  reservoirs  and  edu- 
cating a  new  technological  class  to  start  shar- 
ing in  the  industrial  growth  of  their  own 
country  and  perhaps  in  Joint  administration 
of  user  concerns  abroad — provided  these 
are  not  politically  subverted. 

Yet  none  of  these  dreams  and  projects — ■ 
urgent  as  they  are — can  or  will  be  solved 
without  active  American  participation  and  a 
forward-looking,  imaginative  U.S.  energy 
policy.  Therefore,  as  Viscount  Davlgnon  says 
(and  here  he  speaks  for  much  of  the  world) : 
"We  hope  a  top  priority  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration will  be  this." 


WORKER      INCENTIVES:       HIGHER 
WAGES  WITHOUT  INFLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  shows  my  longstanding  concern 
with  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
But  too  often,  people  forget  that  I  also 
am  on  the  frontlines  in  the  battle  against 
Inflation.  And  a  big  part  of  that  battle 
can  be  won  in  individual  businesses  and 
factories  by  increasing  labor  produc- 
tivity. When  producti-vlty  rises  fast 
enough,  wages  can  go  up  and  prices  down 
at  the  same  time. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
reported  on  some  experiences  in  tying 
wage  increases  directly  to  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity. Before  introducing  the  incen- 
tive program,  the  companies  involved 
had  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  a  fair  day's  work  and  the  base  pay. 
Beyond  the  base  pay,  raises  came  out  as  a 
result  of  increased  productivity. 

In  six  different  plants  scattered  around 
the  coimtry,  the  experiment  resulted  in 
an  average  productivity  gain  of  57  per- 
cent. On  the  average,  wages  went  up  by 
21  percent,  prices  down  by  33  percent. 

The  Idea  of  incentive  wages  frightens 
lots  of  people.  Not  that  they  shun  work, 
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but  they  remember  the  sweat  shops  that 
ran  on  piece  rates  and  thrived  on  rate 
breakers.  But  incentive  pay  does  not  have 
to  take  that  course.  With  union  guidance 
and  participation,  the  incentive  plans 
can  benefit  the  workers  without  turning 
the  clock  back  to  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  wage 
incentives  can  be  easily  designed  for  all 
types  of  work.  But  they  appear  to  be  one 
more  promising  avenue  in  our  fight 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  "Worker  Incen- 
tives," by  Emanuel  Weintraub  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Worker  Incentives 
(By  Emanuel  Weintraub) 
If  you  mention  Incentives,  bonuses,  stock 
options  or  any  other  similar  terms  to  the  av- 
erage corporate  executive  he'll  have  no  dif- 
ficulty understanding  their  value  to  the  up- 
per levels  of  management.  They  somehow 
make  the  adrenalin  flow  quicker,  they  mo- 
tivate managers  to  greater  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and  productivity. 

But  what  about  the  rank  and  file?  The 
relentless  struggle  against  Inflation  by  In- 
dustry as  well  as  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment, clearly  underscores  the  need  for  a 
serious  new  look  at  productivity  Incentives 
at  that  level. 

As  President  Ford  pointed  out  In  his  eco- 
nomic report  to  Congress  this  month,  pro- 
ductivity stace  1966  has  risen  only  2.1  per- 
cent a  year,  compared  with  an  annual  average 
of  3.3  percent  In  the  postwar  years  until 
1966.  That  shrinkage  In  growth  of  output 
per  man  hour,  the  report  warned,  means  re- 
duced potential  for  economic  growth. 

But  evidence  exists  that  substantial  pro- 
ductivity gain  can  be  achieved  by  workers 
through  the  use  of  incentives. 

The  key  Is  to  use  Incentives  as  a  non-ln- 
flatlonary  wage  Increase,  linking  them 
squarely  to  productivity  Improvement,  which 
has  the  effect  of  actually  driving  down  costs. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  we  were  told  that 
workers  were  unproductive  because  of  "Blue 
Collar  Blues" — the  result  of  dull,  boring  and 
repetitive  jobs.  But  an  ensuing  rash  of  strikes 
among  teachers,  nurses,  policemen  and  other 
civil  servants — hardly  engaged  In  repetitive 
assembly  line  jobs — put  a  crimp  In  that 
theory. 

During  that  period  of  labor  strife,  a  sur- 
vey of  several  thousand  blue  collar  workers 
in  tightly  structured  jobs  showed  that  work- 
ers ranked  their  needs  in  the  following  order : 
more  job  security;  equality  of  pay:  more 
and  different  fringe  beneflts  and  more  leisure 
time. 

Their  needs  and  motivation  follow  the  laws 
of  human  nature.  But  how  can  the  economic 
expectations  of  the  work  force  be  met  with- 
out adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Inflation? 
Higher  wages.  Higher  productivity.  Lower 
direct  labor  costs.  Are  they  Impossible 
dreams? 

To  show  that  the  dream  Is  possible,  take  a 
few  examples  of  recent  prodvictivity  Improve- 
ment programs  designed  and  implemented 
in  the  private  sector.  Much  like  their 
counterpart  at  the  corporate  level,  flnancial 
rewards  at  the  rank-and-file  level  proved  to 
be  a  substantial  motivating  element. 

Workers  somehow  found  a  "second  wind" 
and  became  more  productive  when  they 
knew  that  there  was  a  direct  link  between 
compensation  and  performance.  In  two  of  the 
six  Installations  at  which  programs  were  In- 
stituted the  work  force  was  non-union.  In 
the  remainder  they  were  covered  by  union 
contracts. 
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What  unlocks  or  triggers  the  average  57 
percent  of  hidden  productivity  found  In  the 
six  cases?  What  factors  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration  before  attempting  to  take  such 
steps? 

First,  a  productivity  standard  must  be 
established  that  defines  Just  what  Is  a  fair 
day's  work.  Conceptually,  this  is  the  per- 
formance that  can  be  achieved  by  an  individ- 
ual who  is  properly  trained  and  performing 
at  a  normal  pace.  This  takes  into  considera- 
tion unavoidable  delays  and  interruptions, 
and  the  need  for  personal  and  fatigue  time 
during  the  work  day.  It  Is  usually  accom- 
plished by  using  an  organized  system  of 
standards  development. 

Second,  one  must  answer  the  question:  Is 
there  a  consensus  In  management  that  rea- 
sons as  follows — If  a  worker  produces  more 
than  a  fair  day's  work,  should  he  be  entitled 
to  more  than  a  fair  day's  pay? 

Third,  does  management  recognize  that 
higher  productivity  levels  are  really  attain- 
able? Performance  standards  are  historic.  The 
traditional  rationale  focuses  on  what  has 
been  done,  rather  than  on  how  much  could 
be  done. 

The  crucial  elements,  therefore,  are  like 
the  legs  of  a  stool  that  give  support  to  each 
other. 

Once  standards  are  developed  and  quanti- 
fied, and  agreed  upon  by  various  levels  ol 
management  as  fair  and  equitable,  a  reward 
must  be  developed  for  those  who  meet  the 
standards.  At  this  point  the  workers  become 
involved — they  have  a  right  to  know  how  the 
standards  were  established  and  to  agree  that 
the  reward  for  extra  performance  is  equi- 
table. 

The  key  is  more  money,  or  its  equivalent, 
for  more  productivity.  In  some  instances  the 
reward  or  Increased  productivity  is  more  time 
time  off  while  stlU  earning  the  same,  or  more, 
pay. 

As  an  example,  one  company  sought  to 
Install  a  productivity  Incentive  program  at  a 
warehouse  and  distribution  center.  A  major 
producer  of  consumer  goods  (boxed  apparel) , 
the  company  was  seeking  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  productivity  at  Its  150,000  square 
foot  facility. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  manage- 
ment's decision  to  Install  Incentives.  Direct 
labor  costs  per  unit  were  bemg  driven  up  by 
mandated  union  contract  increases.  This  was 
coupled  with  individual  raises  given  to  cer- 
tain employees  who  felt  their  productivity 
levels  entitled  them  to  more  compensation. 

Because  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  work- 
load m  the  warehouse  and  distribution  cen- 
ter, periodic  shipping  peaks  had  to  be  met, 
or  orders  would  be  cancelled.  Extra  perform- 
ance was  required  from  the  work  force  dur- 
ing the  peak  periods.  But  the  work  force  did 
not  feel  It  shared  In  any  of  the  gains  gen- 
erated by  extra  effort,  except  through  over- 
time pay. 

Even  overtime  has  its  complications.  As 
cancellation  dates  came  closer,  a  percentage 
of  the  work  force  was  uninterested  In  putting 
In  extra  hours  for  more  money.  Yet  manage- 
ment would  gladly  pay  the  price  to  avoid 
cancellations,  complaints  from  customers, 
and  resultant  loss  of  profits  due  to  nonshlp- 
ment. 


Against  this  backdrop,  an  Incentive  was 
devised  for  the  functions  of  receiving  and 
inspecting,  stock  put-away,  order  pick,  check 
and  pack,  and  ship.  Standards  were  developed 
that  reflected  the  work  content  for  each  cate- 
gory of  work. 

In  receive  and  inspect,  workers  were  put 
on  a  group  Incentive  because  the  group  had 
more  than  one  function  to  perform.  In  put- 
away,  pick  and  check  and  pack,  workers  were 
all  compensated  by  individual  incentive  be- 
cause their  output  could  be  so  monitored. 
In  ship,  which  involved  a  number  of  inter- 
changeable functions,  workers  were  also  paid 
on  a  group  incentive  because  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  the  functions.  Clerical,  com- 
puter and  supervisory  personnel  were  not 
Included  In  this  plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  the  40  em- 
ployees Involved  raised  unit  productivity  to 
91  ulnts  an  hour  from  60.  Average  hourly 
earnings  rose  by  $1.05.  to  $4,995  an  hotir,  but 
the  average  cost  to  process  a  unit  through 
these  functions  fell  to  13.6  cents  from  17.2 
cents  a  unit. 

During  the  implementation  period  the  ad- 
ditional incentive  of  peer  pressure  was  added 
In  as  some  workers  tended  to  outpace,  and 
thus  earn  more  than,  others. 

Will  Incentives  work  in  any  kind  of  Job? 
Chances  are  they  will,  whether  in  the  typing 
or  clerical  pool  or  in  the  factory  or  ware- 
house. Performance  bonuses  can  be  linked 
to  reduction  of  scrap  and  Improvement  of 
quality.  Similarly,  Incentives  can  drive  down 
costs  In  our  hospitals,  which  employ  an  ex- 
tensive labor  force  performing  such  nonmedi- 
cal functions  as  food  services  and  housekeep- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly  functions  performed  by  mu- 
nicipal employees  can  be  more  productive.  In 
fact,  this  area  may  well  require  it  even  more 
than  the  private  sector,  as  its  growth  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  private 
sector. 

Since  1974.  state  and  local  government 
employment  rose  7.76  percent  while  that  of 
the  private  sector  rose  1.24  percent.  Federal 
employment  increased  by  less  than  1  percent. 
State  and  local  governments  alone  added 
more  employees  than  the  entire  private  sec- 
tor between  1974  and  1976 — 889,000  versus 
821,000. 

If  we  were  to  establish  realistic  perform- 
ance standards  and  create  adequate  perform- 
ance incentives,  there  is  no  doubt  that  sub- 
stantial Improvements  in  services  could  be 
achieved.  Additionally,  major  reductions  In 
costs  could  be  accomplished  while  offering 
participating  employees  substantial  incresises 
in  wages. 

An  average  57  percent  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity in  the  private  and  public  sectors  gen- 
erated by  incentives  could  enable  us  to  cut 
the  work  week  or  Increase  wages  and  output, 
or  both,  without  fueling  inflation. 

Workers  are  protected  by  Federal  and  state 
social  programs,  as  well  as  unions.  But 
clearly,  the  time  for  a  new  and  careful  look 
at  productivity-related  Incentives  has  ar- 
rived. 


THE 


DEPARTMENT     OF     JUSTICE: 
THE  LEVI  LEGACY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
former  Attorney  General  Edw.^rd  H.  Levi 
spoke  before  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar 
Association.  In  his  address  he  outlined 
some  of  Ms  acLomplishments  as  well  as 
some  unfinished  business  of  his  term  as 
Attorney  General.  After  what  was  in 
my  view  a  superb  performance  as  Attor- 
ney General,  Mr.  Levi  has  left  an  agenda 
for  his  successor.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  his  thoughts  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Mr.  Levi's  concei-n  for  individual  liber- 
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During  his  tenure,  Mr. 
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busing  has  on  communities  and  the  chil- 
dren It  most  clearly  affects.  In  his  Los 
Angeles  County  Bar  Association  speech. 
Mr.  Levi  urged  us  to  recognize  that — 

Our  society  cannot  In  the  long  run  rely 
on  artificial  arrangements  created  and  main- 
tained only  by  Judicial  decree.  The  drastic 
remedies  necessary  in  this  area  must  be  de- 
signed to  allow  a  transition  ...  to  more 
permanent  and  natural  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
here  several  areas  In  which  Mr.  Levi  per- 
formed great  service,  but  which  he  does 
not  discuss  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Levi  was 
responsible  for  changing  a  Justice  De- 
partment policy  which  I  felt  was  particu- 
larly offensive  to  commonsense  standards 
of  decency.  Over  a  year  ago  I  read  a  story 
In  the  Washington  Post  which  reported 
that  Federal  agents  broke  down  the  door 
of  the  wrong  apartment  looking  for  nar- 
cotics. Then  realizing  their  mistake,  they 
broke  down  the  door  of  the  "right"  apart- 
ment, but  found  no  drugs.  The  agents 
paid  to  replace  the  first  door,  but  not  the 
second,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  crime  in  the  second  apart- 
ment. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  that  this  decision 
was  based  on  a  long-standing  Justice 
Department  policy.  When  Federal  agents 
made  a  mistake  those  harmed  were  auto- 
matically reimbursed  for  their  losses. 
But  when  misinformation,  possibly 
passed  on  by  dishonest  or  vindictive  in- 
formants, led  the  police  to  make  a  mis- 
take, the  Department  would  deny  respon- 
sibility and  refuse  any  reimbursement. 
After  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Levi  and  he  under- 
took a  review  of  Department  of  Justice 
rules  on  this  question,  the  policy  was 
changed.  Federal  agents  will  now  repair 
the  damage  they  do  in  carrying  out  a 
legal  search  in  all  those  cases  where  no 
evidence  of  criminal  activity  is  found.  To 
my  mind  the  new  policy  enunciated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  in  line  with 
the  simple  principles  of  fairness  under- 
standable to  all  Americans. 

The  resolution  of  this  problem  indi- 
cates a  great  deal  about  Ed  Levi.  It  shows 
that  he  is  receptive  to  change,  unlike 
many  lav/yers  who  cling  so  doggedly  to 
precedent.  It  shows  that  he  concerns 
himself  with  the  nuts-and-bolts  problems 
of  the  operation  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  as  ^''ell  as  grand  long-range  ideas 
for  reform.  It  also  demonstrates  that 
Ed  Levi  cares  about  people  and  their 
problems  in  a  very  profound  way. 

Mr.  President,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  on  which 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican,  has  over- 
sight in  the  drug  enforcement  field.  The 
Senators  on  the  subcommittee  have  long 
sought  to  change  the  focus  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion— DEA — from  minor  street  opera- 
tions to  the  major  dealers.  Attorney 
General  Levi  and  DEA  Administrator 
Peter  Bensinger  joined  us  in  this  effort. 
The  cooperation  in  this  area  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
many  ways  sets  an  example  for  others 
in  Government.  I  commend  Mr.  Levi  for 
his  Important  role. 

Finally,  as  Attorney  General,  Ed  Levi 
was  personally  very  helpful  to  me  when 
I  recommended  the  names  of  individuals 
to  the  President  for  appointment  to  the 


Federal  bench.  His  counsel  and  advice 
were  Invaluable.  In  this  way,  he  helped 
me  Immeasurably  in  my  effort  to  refer 
only  individuals  of  the  highest  quality 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Ed  Levi 
for  many  years  and  I  have  only  the 
greatest  admiration  for  his  performance 
as  Attorney  General.  During  his  term,  he 
consistently  chose  the  high  road,  never 
allowing  himself  to  be  accused  of  play- 
ing politics  with  his  sensitive  and  power- 
ful office.  Much  like  President  Ford,  Ed 
Levi  helped  restore  public  faith  in  of- 
ficial institutions  at  a  time  when  that 
was  desperately  needed. 

I  also  have  the  highest  personal  regard 
for  my  friend  Ed  Levi.  In  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  he  continues  to  show  his  com- 
passion, insight,  dedication,  and  well- 
intentioned  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 
All  America  owes  him  thanks  for  what 
he  heis  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Edward  Levi's  ad- 
dress before  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar 
Association  of  November  18,  1976,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  By  The  Honorable  Edward  H.  Levi 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  briefly  about  some  unfinished  Items  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  agenda.  It  is  the 
nature  of  a  living  system  of  law  that  there 
always  Is  an  unfinished  agenda.  The  Items 
change,  of  course;  some  problems  do  get 
solved;  others  perhaps  always  will  remain. 
Reviewing  the  agenda— something  we  do  In 
one  sense  every  day  In  the  Department — Is 
a  way  of  thinking  about  priorities  for  the 
future.  In  this  talk  I  will  be  able  to  touch 
upon  only  a  few  such  Items,  such  as  the 
development  of  electronic  surveillance  policy, 
the  formulation  of  FBI  guidelines,  the  recon- 
sideration of  prosecutorial  discretion  and  the 
clarification  of  anti-discrimination  law. 
There  are  many  facets  of  these  and  other 
Important  Items  I  will  have  to  Ignore.  In 
my  view  one  paramount  concern  must  al- 
ways guide  our  way.  This  is  the  keeping  of 
the  faith  In  the  essential  decency  and  even- 
handedness  In  the  law,  a  faith  which  is  the 
strength  of  the  law  and  which  must  be  con- 
tinually renewed  or  else  it  Is  lost.  This  has 
been  a  central  principle  which  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  kept  as  our  first  concern. 
In  a  society  that  too  easily  accepts  the 
notion  that  everything  can  be  manipulated, 
it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  justice  seeks  to  be 
impartial  and  fair  and  that  these  qualities 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  being  effective. 
Related  to  this  Is  a  wllllngne.<-,s  to  confront 
hard  problems.  Some  of  these  problems  re- 
late to  questions  of  administration  of  the 
law  where  discretionary  limits  have  been 
Inadequately  defined  or  enforced.  Others  in- 
volve the  evolution  of  a  guidins?  legal  theory 
where  conflicting  legal  doctrines,  ambigu- 
ously stated,  respond  Inadequately  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems.  Still  others  may 
raise  Issues  which  must  be  explored  in  depth 
if  our  constitutional  system  Is  to  receive 
the  care  It  deserves.  With  respect  to  this  last 
kind  of  Issue,  the  Department,  as  you  will 
recall,  in  the  Buckley  v.  Valeo  election  case 
went  to  the  extreme  of  filing  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  two  briefs — one  which 
we  termed  a  pure  amicus  brief  discussing 
the  Issues  on  both  sides.  This  move  was  not 
exactly  unprecedented,  but  it  was  highly  un- 
usual. I  like  to  think,  however,  that  It  was 
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highly   proper   and   in   our   best   traditions, 
even  In  our  adversary  system. 

One  area  In  which  the  process  of  rethink- 
ing began  very  early  concerns  the  standards 
and  procedures  by  which  Intelligence  agen- 
cies should  operate.  I  vividly  recall  that  quite 
late  In  the  afternoon  on  my  first  day  as 
Attorney  General  this  issue  arose  immedi- 
ately. Just  as  I  was  settling  into  my  chair 
and  observing  the  handsome  wood  paneling 
of  the  office,  an  FBI  agent  appeared  at  my 
door  without  announcement.  He  put  before 
me  a  piece  of  paper  asking  my  authoriza- 
tion for  the  installation  of  a  wiretap  with- 
out court  order  and  he  waited  for  my  ap- 
proval. For  close  to  40  years  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake 
electronic  surveillance  in  certain  cases  with- 
out prior  judicial  approval.  But  I  thought  It 
was  a  bit  unusual  that  I  was  expected  to 
sign  so  automatically,  If  that  really  was  the 
expectation.  I  asked  the  agent  to  leave  the 
request  with  me — I  think,  perhaps,  to  his 
surprise — so  that  I  could  consult  other  of- 
ficials in  the  Department. 

This  experience  was  one  of  many  that  led 
tis  to  explore  Immediately  the  question  of 
how  procedures  could  be  perfected  in  this 
world  of  Inevitable  secrecy.  Important  steps 
in  the  process  of  rer-onsldering  electronic 
surveillance  and  other  Intrusions  In  foreign 
intelligence  cases  had  already  been  taken 
before  I  became  Attorney  General.  I  want  to 
stress  that.  But  It  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  our  attention  ever  since. 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  undertakes 
electronic  surveillance  In  this  kind  of  ca.«e 
without  a  prior  judicial  warrant  because  the 
curious  shape  of  the  law  as  it  reacted  to 
necessities  of  our  time  includes  an  assump- 
tion that  it  will.  The  statute  providing  for 
Judicial  warrants  for  electronic  surveillance 
m  criminal  cases — the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1938 — exoressly 
reserves  from  Its  req\ilrements  surveillances 
conducted  pursuant  to  th«»  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  to  collect  foreign 
intelligence  information.  The  Supreme  Court 
and  the  United  States  Courts  of  Apcenls 
which  have  considered  the  matter  have  either 
held  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  does  net 
require  a  warrant  for  electronic  surveillance 
instituted  to  collect  foreign  intelllrenje  or 
have  reserved  the  question.  In  the  leading 
Supreme  Court  case — the  Keith  case  decided 
in  1972,  which  held  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment required  a  warrant  in  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  significant  foreign  involve- 
ment— Justice  Powell  emphasized  that  "this 
case  Involved  only  the  domestic  aspects  of 
national  security.  We  have  expressed  no 
opinion  as  to  the  is5ues  which  may  be 
involved  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
foreign  powers  or  their  agents."  Justice 
Powell's  statement  was  set  against  a  back- 
ground In  which  such  surveillances  were 
undertaken,  were  known — I  would  say  ex- 
pected— to  have  taken  place  over  many  years. 
Shortly  after  the  Keith  decision  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson  reaffirmed  the 
practice.  In  a  September  12,  1973,  letter  to 
Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Richardson  wrote:  "I  believe  there  will 
continue  to  be  situations  which  Justify  the 
conduct  of  electronic  surveillance  for  the 
purposes  of  national  security.  This  surveil- 
lance is  carried  out  to  meet  the  obligations 
of  the  President  as  both  Conunander-ln'-Chiel 
and  as  the  Nation's  instrument  for  foreign 
affairs.  I  will  continue  to  attempt  to  ensure 
that  a  genuine  national  security  Interest  is, 
hi  fact,  Involved  whenever  we  invoke  this 
power  and  that  we  operate  within  the  limits 
set  by  Congress  and  the  courts." 

Foreign  Intelligence  warrantless  electronic 
surveillance  has  been  a  matter  touched  upon 
by  legislation,  passed  upon  or  avoided  by 
courts,  and  has  been  the  responsibility  of 


the  Executive.  Our  belief  was  that  a  more 
coherent  policy,  expressed  In  Judicial  deci- 
sions, legislation,  executive  regulation  or 
some  better  combination  of  these  elements, 
was  required.  An  understanding  of  the  use 
of  Presidential  power  In  this  area  and  the 
development  of  procedures  to  direct  Its  use 
have  been  made  more  difficult  because  of 
the  secrecy  which  has  prevailed  about  the 
practice  for  35  years.  Open  and  Informed 
public  discussion  has  been  difficult.  Much 
of  the  secrecy  is  necessary.  Against  this  back- 
ground we  consciously  took  every  available 
opportunity  to  the  extent  proper  to  discuss 
publicly  our  policies  with  respect  to  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
Iterate  them  now.  Under  the  standards  and 
procedures  established  by  President  Ford,  the 
personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
Is  required  before  any  non-consensual  elec- 
tronic sxirvelUance  may  be  Instituted  within 
the  United  States  without  a  Judicial  war- 
rant. All  requests  for  surveillance  must  be 
made  In  writing  by  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
and  must  set  forth  the  relevant  Justifying 
circumstances.  Both  the  agency  and  the 
Presidential  appointee  Initiating  the  request 
must  be  identified.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  that  all  requests  now  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney  General  only 
after  they  have  been  extensively  reviewed 
by  the  FBI,  an  official  in  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, and  a  special  review  group  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  In 
addition,  a  committee  composed  of  four 
Presidential  appointees  In  the  Department 
is  consulted  on  cases  which  present  new 
factual  situations.  Each  request,  before  au- 
thorization or  denial,  receives  my  personal 
attention.  Under  no  circumstances  are  war- 
rantless wiretaps  or  electronic  surveillance 
directed  against  any  Individual  without 
probable  cause  to  believe  he  Is  a  conscious 
agent  or  collaborator  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
probable  cause  must  exist  before  the  elec- 
tronic surveillance  Is  used.  A  year  and  one- 
half  ago  I  publicly  stated  that  there  were  no 
outstanding  Instances  of  warrantless  taps 
or  electronic  surveillance  directed  against 
American  citizens.  There  Is  still  none  today, 
although  If  the  proper  showing  were  made 
such  a  siu-veiUance  would  be  possible. 

As  discussions  with  Interested  congres- 
sional committees  continued  and  as  our  own 
thinking  developed.  It  was  determined  that 
legislation  providing  a  warrant  mechanism 
shaped  to  meet  the  particular  problems  of 
foreign  hitelUgence,  fitting  constitutional 
standards  and  offering  a  measure  of  reassur- 
ance to  the  public  could  be  drafted.  The 
President,  after  consultation  with  members 
of  Congress,  proposed  legislation  early  this 
year  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the  issuance 
of  warrants  for  foreign  intelligence  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  This  legislation,  after 
considerable  negotiation  and  alteration  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Senate  lead- 
ers, overwhelmingly  passed  both  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  The  Congress  adjourned 
before  enacting  this  significant  legislation. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  whether  It  will  ever 
be  enacted  or  not. 

There  Is  not  time  today  to  describe  the  bill 
in  detail,  but  let  me  sketch  briefly  its  basic 
features.  It  provides  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  Attorney  General  can  apply  for  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  warrant  to  one  of  seven 
district  court  judges  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  The  Judge  may  grant  the  order  If 
he  finds  first  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
believe  the  target  of  the  surveillance  Is  a 
foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign  power 
and  second  that  a  named  Presidential  ap- 
polnt,ee  confirmed  by  the  Senate  has  certi- 
fied that  the  Information  sought  Is  foreign 
Intelligence  Information  that  cannot  feasibly 
be  obtained  by  less  Intrusive  techniques.  The 
Judge  must  also  be  satisfied  with  minimiza- 


tion procedures,  and  the  svu-veUlance  can 
continue  no  longer  than  90  days  without  his 
renewed  approval. 

During  the  course  of  negotiations  between 
the  Department  and  the  two  Senate  Com- 
mittees and  between  the  Department  and 
Intelligence  agencies  In  the  executive  branch, 
several  specific  concerns  were  worked  out  by 
revision  of  the  bill.  WhUe  It  had  been  argued 
that  no  electronic  surveillance  of  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens  should  be  under- 
taken without  a  showing  of  probable  cause 
of  a  criminal  violation,  the  committees  ulti- 
mately recognized  that  this  notion  was  un- 
workable. Foreign  spying  such  as  espionage 
to  obtain  trade  secrets  or  information  about 
Industrial  processes  may  not  be  a  federal 
criminal  violation  under  the  espionage  law. 
Foreign  terrorism  directed  at  private  Indi- 
viduals or  property  might  not,  under  current 
law,  be  federal  crimes.  Yet  these  acts  vitally 
affect  the  nation's  Interests  when  they  are 
undertaken  here  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of  a  foreign  power. 

The  ultimate  form  of  the  bill,  like  Its 
original  draft,  follows  the  Implied  suggestions 
of  Justice  Powell  In  the  Almeida-Sanchez  and 
Keith  cases  that  special  procedures  and  prob- 
able cause  standards  can  be  fashioned  to 
meet  unique  circumstances.  The  Judge  Is 
given  the  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  subject  of  the  surveillance  is  a  foreign 
power  or  agent.  The  appropriate  executive 
official  is  given  the  responslbUlty  of  certifying 
that  the  Information  sought  Is  foreign  in- 
telligence Information.  This  distinction  Is 
based  on  a  regard  for  whether  a  judge  or  an 
executive  official  with  responsibility  for 
for«iign  relations  or  foreign  Intelligence  ought 
to  be  held  accountable  for  the  decision.  The 
bill  provides  for  executive  accountability 
where  Judicial  determination  would  be  In- 
appropriate, but  It  gives  the  Judge  the  duty 
to  determine  whether  the  executive  certifica- 
tion has  been  given,  and  It  always  places 
upon  the  judge  the  determination  that  there 
is  probable  caxise  to  find  the  existence  of  the 
requisite  foreign  agency. 

In  the  version  which  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  the  bill  contained  provisions  which 
come  very  close  to  reqiUrlng  probable  cause 
of  a  crime  before  electronic  surveillance  can 
be  directed  against  an  American  citizen  or 
permanent  resident  alien.  But  the  standard 
adopted  avoids  the  risk  to  basic  human  lib- 
erties that  would  exist  If  the  espionage  laws 
were  broadened  to  meet  the  need  for  elec- 
tronic stirvelllance. 

The  development  of  the  legislation  has, 
I  believe,  helped  to  clarify  the  Department's 
own  policy.  By  Its  safeguards,  the  legisla- 
tion would  give  to  our  citizens  the  assur- 
ance that  electronic  surveillance  activities  In 
the  United  States  would  not  be  conducted 
unless  an  Independent  magistrate  were  to 
find  that  the  application  submitted  by  ex- 
ecutive officials  met  strict  legislative  stand- 
ards. I  hope  another  legislative  effort  will 
go  forward. 

In  a  different  area  there  Is  under  way,  as 
you  know,  a  unique  effort  to  articulate  guide- 
lines for  the  Investigative  activities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  Is  a 
major  effort,  to  which  Director  Kelley  and  the 
Bureau  have  given  the  utmost  cooperation, 
to  guide  Investigative  conduct,  to  be  realistic 
about  the  exercLse  of  discretion  and  to  im- 
pose special  controls  to  guide  sensitive  de- 
cisions. As  a  consequence,  the  Bureau  Is  now 
operating  under  detailed  gvUdellnes  In  Its 
domestic  security  and  foreign  IntelUgence 
and  counter-intelligence  Investigations.  As  a 
result  of  the  guidelines  and  of  the  Bureau's 
own  reassessments,  the  number  of  domestic 
security  investigations  has  dramatically 
dropped  In  the  past  few  years.  In  July,  1973. 
the  FBI  had  more  than  21,000  open  domestic 
security  cases.  By  September  of  this  year  VatX 
number  had  been  reduced  to  626. 
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that  looks,  in  its  ultimate  legal  standard,  to 
causation  and  purpose,  and  not  to  effect 
alone. 

But  this  seemingly  fixed  principle  rides  In 
both  theory  and  practice  on  a  world  of  am- 
biguity. On  the  point  of  principle  itself,  on 
the  one  side,  some  courts  have  held,  both  as 
a  constitutional  and  statutory  matter,  that 
persons  cannot  be  given  preferences,  simply 
because  they  are  members  of  a  minority 
group  that  has  suffered  Injustices  in  the  past, 
over  others  who  are  not.  On  the  other  side, 
there  are  those  who  have  argued  with  the 
greatest  conviction  that  neutral  action, 
against  a  background  of  injustice  in  the  past, 
can  Itself  be  a  form  of  discrimination — that 
the  Constitution  and  laws  can  recognize  no 
distinction  between  action  purposefully  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  enforce  discrimination, 
and  ostensibly  neutral  action  that  knows, 
accepts,  and  falls  to  act  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences in  the  operation  of  the  schools  or  In 
the  granting  of  Jobs,  of  a  long  history  of  dis- 
crimination by  all  parts  of  our  society. 

The  confusion  on  principle  is  fueled  by  the 
reality  of  the  law  in  practice.  Justice  Stevens 
made  the  point  in  his  concurring  opinion  In 
the  Davis  case  that  the  continued  insistence 
on  the  element  of  intent  could,  in  practice, 
have  no  consequence  at  all,  that  everything 
would  depend  on  the  proof  required  to  estab- 
lish the  forbidden  purpose.  He  was  speaking 
to  a  problem  pervasive  In  this  area  of  the 
law.  Thus.  In  the  Keyes  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that,  cmce  the  plaintiff  in  a  school 
desegregation  suit  proves  that  there  has 
been  intentional  discrimination  as  to  some 
schools  in  a  district,  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion arises  that  it  has  affected  the  district  as 
a  whole. 

In  litigation  under  Title  Vn,  concerning 
unlawful  discrimination  in  employment,  the 
plaintiff  makes  out  a  prima  facie  case  by 
showing  that  the  proportion  of  minority  per- 
sons hired  varies  from  their  proportion  In 
the  work  force,  or  that  employment  tests 
have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  minority 
members,  thus  casting  on  the  defendant  the 
burden  of  proving  absence  of  discrimination 
or  that  tests  are  Job-related,  burdens  that, 
in  fact,  are  seldom  overcome.  The  result  can 
be,  in  practice,  that  to  avoid  a  prima  facie 
case,  the  employer  must  seek  to  attain  a 
statistical  parity  that  Title  VII  expressly 
states  it  does  not  require,  by  me.^ns  of  pref- 
erences that  Title  Vn  itself  forbids.  As  Jus- 
tice Stevens  pointed  out,  these  evidentiary 
rules  derive  from  the  difficulty,  common  in 
the  law,  of  proving  Intent  and  purpose  di- 
rectly, rather  than  by  Inference  from  effect. 
But  the  willingness  to  infer  Intent  rests  as 
well,  I  think,  on  a  suspicion  that  discrimina- 
tory purpose  often  may  be  concealed  by  ap- 
pearances of  neutrality,  and  a  conviction 
that  indifference  to  effect  and  discriminatory 
purpose  are  not  very  far  apart. 

The  same  problems  have  operated  in  the 
efforts  to  remedy  school  segregation.  In  the 
Swann  case,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  the 
goal:  "The  objective  today  remains  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  p\iblic  schools  all  vestiges  of 
state-impnsed  segregation."  The  command  Is 
addressed  to  the  necessity  not  only  of  pre- 
venting present  acts  of  discrimination  but 
also  of  eliminating  present  consequences  of 
past  discrimination — the  patterns  of  racially 
identifiable  schools  that  resulted  from  past 
unlawful  acts.  The  problem,  however,  is  com- 
plicated by  the  recognition  that,  to  some 
extent  and  in  some,  particularly  urban,  areas, 
such  patterns  may  have  stimulated  the 
growth  of  racially  Identifiable  neighborhoods; 
use  of  the  neutral  principle  of  neighborhood 
school  assignment — the  national  norm — 
would,  where  discrimination  had  been  prac- 
ticed, merely  perpetuate  its  effects  for  some 
indefinite  future  time.  Moreover,  there  Is 
the  conviction  that  if  the  segregation  that 
exists  was  not  entirely  caused  by  official  acts 
with  respect  to  the  schools.  It  Is  In  any  event 


the  product  In  major  part  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  public  and  private  acts  that  have  oc- 
curred in  our  society,  and  that  the  Impact 
on  the  schools,  whatever  its  origin,  requires 
remedy.  This  complex  of  factors  has  led  a 
number  of  courts  to  cut  through  the  knot, 
to  convert  the  Keyes  presumption  as  to  in- 
tent into  an  assumption  that  all  racial  im- 
balance among  the  schools  In  a  district  is  the 
consequence  of  unlawful  acts  and  to  order, 
as  a  remedy,  that  all  schools  reflect  the  ra- 
cial balance  of  the  district  as  a  whole. 

This  form  of  remedy,  like  the  remedy  of 
goals  or  quotas  In  the  employment  discrimi- 
nation context,  has  attractions;  it  necessarily 
ensiu-es  that  all  vestiges  of  discrimination 
have  been  removed,  and  that,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  order,  discrimination  will  be 
impossible.  But  it  also  has  costs— In  the 
operation  of  the  schools,  in  the  disruption  of 
neighborhood  responsibilities  and  commu- 
nity building,  and  In  the  view  of  the  child 
as  a  member  of  a  group  rather  than  as  an 
individual. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  attempted,  through  both  litiga- 
tion and  proposed  legislation,  to  address  this 
disunion  between  principle  and  practical 
effect.  The  positions  taken  in  the  litigation 
and  in  the  central  design  of  the  legislation 
are  Identical.  If  the  purpose  of  a  school  de- 
segregation decree,  as  the  Court  repeatedly 
has  said,  is  to  remove  the  consequences  of  of- 
ficial acts  intended  to  achieve  and  to  enforce 
segregation  in  the  schools,  then  the  effort 
must  be  made  to  determine  as  precisely  as 
possible  what  these  effects  have  been.  The 
assumption  Is  that.  In  the  separation  of  races, 
other  factors  may  have  been  at  work  that 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Illegal,  and  if  il- 
legal, perhaps  can  be  better  dealt  with 
through  remedies  directed  specifically  at 
them.  In  particular,  to  the  extent  that  sepa- 
ration results  from  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing, remedies  must  be  provided  to  deal  with 
that  problem  directly.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  schools  cannot  bear  the  burden  of 
remedying  all  of  the  racial  injustice  in  our 
society.  Instead,  the  remedy  In  school  de- 
segregation cases  must  be  to  recreate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  situation  that  would 
have  existed  had  unlawful  segregation  of  the 
schools  not  occurred. 

In  both  litigation  and  the  legislative  pro- 
posal, the  Department  has  tried  to  suggest 
procedures  of  adjudication  and  review  to  en- 
sure that  the  remedy  will  at  once  be  rightly 
limited  to  the  violation  found  and  yet.  within 
the  limitation,  be  effective.  The  Department's 
position  recognizes  that  transportation  of 
students  to  schools  distant  from  their  homes 
can  be  proper  and,  in  some  instances,  a  con- 
stitutionally mandated  remedy  for  unlawful 
acts.  But  the  legislation  and  the  Depart- 
ment's brief  in  Pasadena  also  make  the  point 
that  our  society  cannot  in  the  long  run  rely 
on  artificial  arrangements  created  and  main- 
tained only  by  Judicial  decree.  The  drastic 
remedies  necessary  in  this  area  must  be  de- 
signed to  allow  a  transition,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  more  permanent  and  natural 
arrangements,  and  the  decree  should  provide 
necessary  minimum  standards  that  give  as 
much  room  as  possible  to  voluntary  action. 

The  purpose  of  these  efforts  has  been,  not 
a  reversal  in  the  law.  but  its  elaboration  and 
clarification.  No  one  in  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  Its  approach  is  an  easy,  or  easily 
implemented,  answer  for  a  problem  that 
continues  after  two  decades.  Its  presentation 
at  least  gives  a  focvis  to  thought  and  discus- 
sion about  the  reality  of  what  we  are  doing 
as  a  society  and  about  what  we  want  to  do. 
A  thinking  society,  struggling  for  racial 
justice,  requires  that  that  effort  be  made.  In 
the  short  and  In  the  long  run  community  in- 
volvement and  understanding  are  the  most 
important  Ingredients  to  a  solution. 

There  are  other  unfinished  Items  that  de- 
serve attention.  Our  criminal  Justice  system 
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cannot  be  truly  strong,  effective  and  Just 
until  we  rebuild  the  foundation  on  which  It 
rests — the  panel  law  Itself.  Our  present 
federal  criminal  law  Is  riddled  with  incon- 
sistencies and  uncertainties.  Similar  conduct 
is  often  treated  with  gross  disparity,  offend- 
ing the  precept  of  fairness  and  equality.  To 
cite  but  one  example,  robbery  of  a  post  office 
carries  a  maximum  term  of  10  years  while 
robbery  of  the  federally  Insured  bank  next 
door  renders  the  offender  liable  to  a  20-year 
maximum  sentence.  Many  of  the  most  Im- 
portant features  of  our  penal  law  are  not 
adequately  codified;  for  example,  the  law 
of  defenses,  the  requisite  state  of  mind  for 
culpability  and  for  conspiracy  offenses.  These 
gaps  in  the  code  assume  the  existence  of  a 
kind  of  common  law.  But  the  development 
of  this  common  law  has  never  been  com- 
plete. The  inevitable  result  is  that  our  penal 
law  is  defined  by  the  discretion  of  the  pros- 
ecutor. The  treatment  can  be  uneven  and 
uncertain.  As  Professor  Wechsler  has  WTltten, 
the  promise  of  the  penal  law  "as  an  instru- 
ment cf  safety  is  matched  only  by  its  power 
to  destroy.  .  .  .  The  law  that  carriers  such 
respcnslblllties  should  surely  be  as  rational 
and  Just  as  law  can  be.  Nowhere  in  the  entire 
legal  field  Is  more  at  stake  for  the  com- 
mtmlty.  for  the  Individual." 

The  significant  effort  to  codify  the  federal 
criminal  code  made  progress  during  the  last 
secslon  of  Congress.  We  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  disclosure  of  government  information 
were  too  restrictive.  Compromises  were 
reached  on  this  and  other  Issues  which  had 
caused  coTitroversy.  We  must  not  assume 
that  this  project  of  restatement  of  law, 
which  is  in  one  of  the  most  Important  tradi- 
tions in  the  evolution  of  our  law.  is  an  im- 
pos.sible  task.  It  Is,  Instead,  an  opportunity 
for  testing  and  reevaluating  those  elements 
of  the  criminal  law  that  trouble  us  and  In 
some  Instances  recodifying  existing  law 
w'aere  our  efforts  to  Improve  it  are  stymied 
either  b'^  our  lack  of  knowledge  or  our 
philosophical  differences.  In  this  spirit.  I 
believe,  with  the  continuel  cooperation  of 
the  organized  bar,  the  project  can  be  com- 
pleted to  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  society 
and  its  legal  system. 

Similarly,  the  question  of  sentencing  prac- 
tices and  the  device  of  parole  need  to  be  re- 
considered. The  element  of  chance  must,  to 
the  extent  it  is  possible,  be  removed  from  the 
sy.stem  both  because  our  sense  of  decency  de- 
mands it  and  because  the  deterrent  force  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  depends  upon 
such  a  reform.  The  deterrent  theory  of  pun- 
ishment does  not  require  severe  punishment. 
It  requires  a  certainty  that  punishment  will 
follow  the  crime,  a  certainty  that  has  been 
greatly  eroded.  It  has  also  been  argued  that 
the  rehabilitative  function  of  Imprisonment 
will  be  enhanced  by  a  sense  of  certainty 
about  the  term  to  be  served.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation entry  into  rehabilitative  programs 
would  truly  be  voluntary  and  the  chances  of 
success  increased.  In  the  past  year  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  sentence  reform  by  suggesting  the 
creation  of  a  sentencing  commission  to  draft 
standards  to  control  the  discretion  of  judges 
in  the  sentencing  decision.  We  have  also  pro- 
posed the  imposition  of  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  certain  heinous  crimes,  with 
exceptions  from  the  requirement  made  in 
certain  mitigating  circumstances.  We  have 
also  suggested  that  it  is  time  to  discuss 
whether  the  parole  device  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

Other  serious  problems  confront  us.  such 
as  the  strategy  for  controlling  Illegal  immi- 
gration while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  our  richly  multi- 
ethnic society.  I  know  this  has  been  an  issue 
of  considerable  importance  to  your  associa- 
tion. As  we  proceed  In  reformulating  our 
policy  we  must  recognize  that  there  Is  some 


limit  to  the  number  of  Immigrants  we  should 
accept  and.  above  all,  as  your  report  on  the 
subject  emphasizes,  that  our  immigration 
law  should  be  fair  and  enforceable.  The  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  prevention  of 
illegal  entries  rather  than  on  finding  and  ex- 
pelling those  who  have  already  entered  and 
made  a  life  in  this  country.  The  integrity  of 
the  immigration  law  depends  upon  strong 
and  decent  preventive  measures.  We  must 
remember  that  we  face  the  problem  of  un- 
lawful immigration  because  we  remain  the 
world's  best  hope.  Unauthorized  immigrants 
are  responding  to  the  same  human  impulses 
that  motivated  each  of  our  forebears.  We 
must  address  the  illegal  alien  issue  In  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  our  democratic  values 
and  our  tradition  as  a  nation  of  nations. 

As  the  agenda  of  the  Department  is  inevi- 
tably unfinished,  I  suppose  It  Is  also  always 
boundless.  There  are  so  many  other  issues — 
the  problem  of  gtin  violence,  terrorism,  the 
overloaded  criminal  justice  system — that  de- 
mand attention.  And  there  are  other  imper- 
fections that  will  take  their  place  on  the 
agenda  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  indicated  v.-e  have  felt  that  part 
of  the  restoration  of  faith  in  the  administra- 
tion of  federal  justice  involves  the  willing- 
ness to  confront  difficult  problems,  both  of 
administration  and  of  law.  and  to  seek  out 
for  discussion  and  resolution  those  areas  in 
which  the  law  was  ambiguous  or  in  conflict. 
The  preservation  and  renewal  of  our  basic 
national  values  requires  of  all  of  us  this 
openness  to  discussion  and  this  duty  of  in- 
quiry as  well  as  Impartiality  of  administra- 
tion! It  is  the  responsibility  and  joy  of  the 
Bar.  of  all  of  us  as  lawyers,  to  continue  the 
essential  work  of  the  evolving  unfinished 
agenda  of  the  law. 


CALIFORNIA'S  WATER  CRISIS:  A 
RUINOUS  DISASTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
immediacy  of  the  disaster  wrought  by 
extreme  cold  weather  in  the  Eastern  half 
of  the  Nation  has  obscured  the  severe 
hardship  caused  by  the  same  capricious 
weather  pattern  in  the  Western  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  speak  of  the 
drought. 

The  year  1976  was  the  third  driest 
for  California  in  this  century,  drastically 
depleting  California's  water  reserves.  To 
date,' 1977  has  proved  drier  and  is  pre- 
dicted by  many  to  end  as  the  driest  in 
the  century.  California's  water  resource 
experts  now  estimate  that  even  if  an  un- 
usual amoimt  of  rain  falls  in  California 
during  the  remainder  of  our  rainy  sea- 
son, the  lack  of  snow  buildup  and  the 
ability  of  the  ground  to  absorb  water  at 
only  a  limited  rate — not  to  mention  the 
already  low  levels  of  stored  water — it 
will  not  add  up  to  a  supply  sufficient  to 
sustain  California's  agricultural  and 
mimicipal  needs. 

The  State  of  California  is  already  hard 
at  work  on  water  conservation  measures 
and  on  location  of  new  water  supplies. 

Already  being  contemplated  are  reduc- 
tions of  municipal  water  supply  by  25 
percent  to  the  East  Bay  region  and  10 
percent  to  San  Francisco  and  by  75  per- 
cent to  agricultural  users.  Since  much  of 
California's  electricity  is  drawn  from 
waterpower.  rolling  blackouts  are  al- 
ready being  contemplated  for  the  months 
ahead. 

While  crop  losses  have  already 
amounted  to  some  $250  million  and  live- 
stock losses  have  already  amounted  to 


between  $350  and  $400  million,  already 
existing  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  service  programs  will  help 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  economic  pres- 
sure that  poor  crop  yield  and  crop  loss 
will  cause. 

However,  other  Federal  programs 
either  do  not  exist  or  are  not  being  in- 
terpreted by  the  Federal  agencies  in  a 
manner  which  will  provide  sufficient — 
if  any — relief  to  California  victims. 

Thus,  I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
during  both  executive  and  legislative 
consideration  of  relief  measures  for  vic- 
tims of  the  Eastern  freeze,  we  should 
place  equal  emphasis  on  California's 
drought,  a  disaster  the  effects  of  which 
will  persist  and  will  affect  most  Ameri- 
cans long  after  the  East  has  thawed  out. 

The  full  impact  has  yet  to  hit  Cali- 
fornia— and  the  Nation — in  terms  of  food 
shortages  and  increased  food  prices  and 
unemployment.  California  officials  are 
currently  at  work  making  quantitive 
projections  on  these  ramifications. 

We  must  bear  carefully  in  mind  that 
the  financial  ruin  that  drought  can  cause 
may  well  be  as  great  as  that  caused  by 
the  more  sudden  and  spectacular  physi- 
cal ruin  caused  by  storm,  fire,  earth- 
quake, and  flood. 

California  Governor  Brown  has  made 
application  for  several  assistance  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  some  of  the  hardship 
caused  by  this  drought. 

The  first  application  went  to  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
on  January  12.  1977,  for  an  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  service 
program  for  the  emergency  livestock  feed 
program  and  the  agricultural  transport 
assistance  program  for  the  following  23 
counties:  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras.  Co- 
lusa, El  Dorado.  Glenn,  Lassen.  Mariposa, 
Mendocino.  Merced,  Nevada,  Placer, 
Plumas,  Sacramento.  San  Joaquin,  Shas- 
ta. Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity, 
Tuolumne.  Yolo,  and  Yuba.  The  FDAA 
authorized  money  on  January  20  for  the 
feed  subsidy  only.  This  subsidy  program 
covers  less  than  half  of  the  actual  cost 
of  feeding  cattle.  It  also  assumes  a  sur- 
plus of  feed  supply.  Since  the  request 
for  livestock  and  feed  transport  money 
was  not  approved,  the  lack  of  an  alter- 
native coupled  with  a  feed  shortage  has 
meant  an  increase  in  the  price  of  feed. 
For  purposes  of  keeping  feed  costs  down 
and  salvaging  the  foundation  herds,  I 
believe  that  the  transport  subsidy  should 
be  approved.  The  State  of  California  is 
attempting  to  win  this  approval  and  is 
in  the  process  of  collecting  additional 
supporting  data. 

Subsequent  to  the  application  for  the 
23  counties  listed  above,  the  State  of 
California  requested  emergency  assist- 
ance on  Januarj-  24.  1977,  for  another 
17  counties.  These  counties  are:  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Los 
Angeles,  Madera,  Marin,  Mono.  Napa, 
San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Clara.  Sierra.  Solano,  Sonora.  and 
Tulare.  The  application  was  approved 
by  the  FDAA  and  the  ASCS  on  February 
2  for  14  of  the  17  counties:  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Mono  Counties  had 
rain  after  the  application  was  made. 
Once  again,  the  request  was  approved  for 
the  feed  subsidy  only. 
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physically  and  mentally  able  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  forcefully  argued  that  to 
continue  to  force  them  Into  retirement 
when  they  still  want  or  need  to  work  Is 
cruel  and  discriminatory.  This  Is  an  issue 
which  Congress  should  and  must  give  at- 
tention to.  I  would  like  now  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  February 
6  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  Not  Go  Gently  .  .  . 
(By  Harvey  D.  Shapiro) 

"It  Jxist  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me." 
Mike  Shapiro  says  bitterly  over  his  after- 
noon cup  of  coffee  at  Chef's  Cafe.  "The  Social 
Security  Administration  says  It's  running 
out  of  money  and  has  to  keep  raising  payroll 
taxes  to  support  all  the  old  folks.  Meanwhile, 
there's  plenty  of  us  old-timers  hanging 
around  who'd  like  to  earn  our  own  living, 
and  they  won't  let  us  keep  on  working.  .  .  . 
It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense,"  he  says 
again,  pausing  to  let  his  coffee  cool. 

For  years  Mike  Shapiro  was  the  kind  of 
employee  who  came  to  work  early  and  went 
home  late  without  putting  In  for  overtime. 
When  he  turned  65.  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
"It's  an  awful  thing  to  do  to  a  person,"  he 
says.  Still  vigorous  and  active  at  76.  Shapiro 
lives  modestly  on  his  Social  Security  and  a 
small  pension  In  Superior,  Wis.  Although  he 
once  took  peculiar  pride  In  being  the  first 
one  up  on  his  block  weekday  mornings.  In 
recent  years  he  has  learned  to  sleep  late. 
"Otherwise,"  he  says  wistfully,  "the  days 
seem  too  long." 

Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  older 
Americans,  Mike  Shapiro  considers  himself 
more  a  victim  than  a  beneficiary  of  compul- 
sory retirement,  the  practice  of  making  em- 
ployees retire  when  they  reach  some  prede- 
termined age,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  continue  working.  The 
retirement  age  varies — it's  55  for  New  York 
City  firefighters,  56  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
70  for  Harvard  professors,  and  65  for  most 
people.  According  to  a  1975  survey  by  Louis 
Harris  &  Associates,  for  61  percent  of  those 
working,  age  rather  than  ability  will  dictate 
when  they  must  retire.  And  for  many  older 
people,  their  later  years  are  like  their  earliest 
ones:  they  find  society  unwilling  to  entrust 
them  with  any  meaningful  tasks. 

Several  forces  have  come  tor^ether  to  make 
compul.«;Dry  retirement  a  common  employer 
policy.  Because  older  workers  often  receive 
higher  wages  and  more  benefits  than  younger 
workers  doing  the  same  Job,  companies  are 
eager  to  oust  them  when  times  are  tough. 
Then,  too,  many  employers  are  convinced 
they  couldn't  keep  talented  employees  with- 
out the  prospect  of  promotions  guaranteed 
by  scheduled  retirements. 

This  generational  conflict  Is  especially  In- 
tense these  davs  because  members  of  the 
post-war  baby  boom  are  now  In  the  labor 
force,  dramatically  swelling  the  ranks  of 
younger  workers  eager  to  move  up.  Moreover, 
the  women's  movement  has  brought  more 
and  more  women  Into  the  job  market.  While 
the  female  population  of  the  Unltr^d  States 
has  climbed  52  percent  smce  1947.  the  num- 
ber of  working  women  has  risen  123  percent. 
Finally,  minorities  and  women  who  were  once 
restricted  to  de.id-end  Jobs  now  have  court- 
supported  access  to  promotions.  But  as  Illi- 
nois State  Representative  Alan  Greiman 
notes,  "They  all  see  their  paths  blocked  by 
63-year-old  white  males  who,  they  think,  will 
keep  on  working  forever  if  they're  not  forced 
to  retire." 

Because  the  Issue  of  mandatory  retirement 
cuts  across  the  generations,  the  labor  move- 


ment has  had  enormous  trouble  In  dealing 
with  It.  In  September  1975,  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  declared  that  "organized  la- 
bor has  opposed  and  v/111  continue  to  oppose 
unilateral  imposition  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment by  emploj'ers."  But  "unilateral"  Is  a 
crucial  word.  Many  union  leaders  have  signed 
contracts  permitting  employers  to  retire  high- 
salaried  older  workers  In  order  to  provide 
more  jobs  for  younger  workers. 

Until  this  century,  older  people  often  kept 
on  working  as  long  as  they  could,  and  many 
never  completely  retired.  But  by  the  1920s 
the  growth  of  corporate  employers  first  per- 
mitted and  then  required  everyone  to  quit 
working  at  the  same  time.  Adapting  the  rules 
to  fit  Individual  situations  became  too  trou- 
blesome for  the  bookkeepers.  Creation  of  the 
Social  Security  system  In  1935  enshrined 
mandatory  retirement  at  65 — a  figure  the 
United  States  Social  Security  Administration 
is  reported  to  have  borrowed  from  Germany, 
where  Otto  von  Bismarck  arbitrarily  chose 
65  as  the  age  of  eligibility  for  that  country's 
first  social  welfare  system  In  1889.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  proportion  of  men  and  women  over 
65  still  working  has  dropped  from  68  percent 
in  1890  to  22  percent  In  1974. 

Not  only  has  compulsory  retirement  be- 
come widespread,  says  Carln  Clauss,  associate 
solicitor  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  "there  Is  a  growing  trend  toward  com- 
pelling retirement  prior  to  65."  Currently, 
more  than  11  million  Americans  are  locked 
Into  pension  plans  allowing  them  to  be  re- 
tired as  early  as  age  55  at  the  employer's 
discretion. 

Those  who  have  thought  about  forced  re- 
tirement recognize  that  It  flies  In  the  face  of 
overwhelming  scientific  evidence  about  the 
Increasing  vigor  and  longevity  of  older  Amer- 
icans. There  Is  no  evidence  that  an  average 
person's  skills  decline  abruptly,  nor  Is  there 
proof  that  everyone  ages  at  the  same  rate. 
There  Is  no  way  of  telling  how  long  a  person 
can  do  good  work — or  even  when  he  or  she 
will  do  it.  When  Prof.  Ben  Duggar  retired 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  age  70, 
for  example,  he  had  a  mUdly  distinguished 
academic  career.  After  retirement,  however, 
he  became  a  consultant  to  Lederle  Labora- 
tories, where,  at  the  age  of  73,  he  Isolated  an 
antibiotic  he  called  Aureomj'cln  and  then 
another  called  tetracycline,  which  has  be- 
come the  world's  most  widely  prescribed  anti- 
biotic. 

Most  government  and  university  research 
shows  that  employees  from  65  to  70  and  even 
up  to  75  generally  perform  as  well  as  younger 
workers  In  Jobs  not  requiring  heavy  physical 
labor.  While  younger  workers  usually  have 
more  education  and  learn  more  rapidly,  older 
employees  are  more  likely  to  display  better 
judgment  and  have  stable  work  habits.  "Most 
of  the  handicaps  of  oldness  In  our  society  are 
social,  conventional  and  Imaginary,"  says  Dr. 
Alex  Comfort,  a  gerontologlst.  "The  physical 
changes  are  trifling  by  comparison." 

The  Idea  that  retirement  Is  necessary  so 
that  older  people  can  take  It  "easy"  In  their 
twilight  years  Is  Increasingly  Irrelevant  in 
this  era  of  desk  Jobs.  Furthermore,  says  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  has  op- 
posed mandatory  retirement  at  65  on  health 
grounds,"There  Is  ample  clinical  evidence 
that  physical  and  emotional  problems  can  be 
precipitated  or  exacerbated  by  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportimltles."  According  to  the 
National  Center  for  Career  Life  Planning, 
forced  early  retirement  ranks  ninth — after 
the  deaths  of  various  family  members  and 
divorce — among  40  major  stress-producing 
events  In  life. 

Supporters  of  compulsory  retirement  point 
out  that  that  rule  allows  elderly  employees 
whose  work  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  leave 
In  dignity.  "It  means  nobody  has  to  face  say- 
ing, 'You  can't  cut  It  anymore,'  "  says  Donald 
J.  Povcjsll,  vice  president  of  personnel  and 
administration  at  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Company.  He  adds,   "Any  other  method  of 
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retiring  people  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  manage." 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Plemmlng,  United  States 
Conunlssloner  on  Aging  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  contends  that 
mandatory  retirement  is  simply  a  "lazy  per- 
son's device  for  dealing  with  difficult  per- 
sonnel decisions."  He  goes  on:  "Certainly  a 
manager  would  have  to  make  some  difficult 
decisions  without  compulsory  retirement,  but 
a  good  manager  should  always  be  making 
those  kinds  of  decisions  as  he  tries  to  raise 
the  quality  of  his  work  force." 

As  for  employers'  fears  that  they  would 
face  endless  legal  wrangling  If  they  had  to 
establish  standards  to  determine  when  each 
older  worker  should  retire.  Commissioner 
Plemmlng  says  that  this  will  not  happen. 
"It's  much  easier  to  apply  tests  at  that  end 
of  a  career,"  he  says,  "since  the  employer 
knows  the  person  and  his  or  her  work.  While 
hiring  always  Involves  some  guesswork,  ter- 
mination can  be  based  on  actual  performance 
on  the  job." 

Flemmlng's  convictions  have  been  borne 
out  by  a  number  of  firms  without  manda- 
tory retirement  rules.  At  Paddock  Publica- 
tions In  Arlington  Heights,  111.,  which  em- 
ploys 300  people,  "It  Is  working  out  very  well." 
says  executive  vice  president  Robert  Y.  Pad- 
dock Sr.  "Most  of  the  time  an  employee  feels 
ready  to  retire  just  about  when  we  begin  to 
think  they're  ready."  He  cites  the  case  of  an 
advertising  salesman  In  his  early  60's  whose 
track  record  seemed  to  be  worsening.  Before 
the  advertising  manager  could  say  anything. 
Paddock  notes,  "The  man  kind  of  lost  In- 
terest in  his  work  and  retired."  Paddock, 
which  publishes  nine  daily  and  six  weekly 
newspapers  for  Chicago  suburbs,  has  several 
employees  In  their  70's,  Including  some  who 
were  hired  at  65  after  retiring  from  jobs  else- 
where. Robert  Paddock,  who  Is  In  his  late 
50's,  says,  "When  I  retire  at  about  80,  maybe 
things  will  change,  but  I  like  the  way  we  do 
It  right  now." 

Most  of  the  jobs  not  subject  to  manda- 
tory retirement  rules  are  at  small  organiza- 
tions like  Paddock,  where  the  boss  knows 
everybody  and  can  respond  humanely  to  in- 
dividual situations.  But  big  companies  can 
also  get  along  without  mandatory  retire- 
ment. At  United  States  Steel,  for  example, 
compulsorj-  retirement  rules  affect  only  19,- 
000  office  workers  out  of  a  total  work  force 
of  172,000.  The  bulk  of  the  firm's  employees 
can  keep  on  working  as  long  as  they  can  pass 
annual  medical  examinations  geared  to  the 
nature  of  their  Job,  says  C.  T.  Splvey,  vice 
president  of  personnel. 

Even  If  an  employee's  medical  examina- 
tion raises  questions,  Splvey  says,  "We  get  the 
union  and  find  another  Job  for  him  if  he 
wants  to  keep  working."  At  one  of  the  com- 
pany's plants  near  Pittsburgh,  for  example, 
an  older  worker  recently  mo  ed  from  "second 
helper"  In  the  open  hearth  department  to 
the  more  sedentary  job  of  "weigher"  becavise 
or  medical  problems.  Similarly,  a  worker  who 
operated  a  bulldozer  outdoors  found  his  ar- 
thritis was  bothering  him  more  as  he  got 
older,  but  he  didn't  want  to  retire,  so  he 
transferred  to  an  Indoor  job  as  a  repairman. 
Splvey  says  the  bulk  of  United  States 
Steel's  employees  retire  as  soon  as  they  put  In 
30  years  and  are  eligible  for  a  pension,  but 
the  firm  has  no  problems  in  finding  work  for 
those  who  want  to  stay  on.  The  record-holder 
Is  Henry  Baude,  who  retired  as  a  price  clerk 
on  August  31,  1973.  at  the  age  of  77,  after 
completing  61  years  with  the  company.  But 
United  States  Steel  has  had  several  other 
60-year  veterans. 

An  absence  of  mandatory  retirement  rules 
not  only  works  successfully  throughout  the 
steel  industry,  but  also  at  such  varld  large 
companies  as  Walt  Disney  Productions,  the 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  state  government  of  Illi- 
nois and  Pennsylvania.  Says  John  B.  Martin, 
legislative  counsel  to  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  Retired  Persons  and  its  aflillate,  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Teachers, 
"We're  not  arguing  against  early  retire- 
ment. We  say  an  employee  ought  to  h£^se 
some  options.  If  he  wants  to  retire  early — 
fine.  If  he  wants  to  continue  working — fine. 
What  we're  dealing  with  essentially  is  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  choice." 

The  current  lack  of  flexibility  In  work 
schedules  Is  hardly  a  necessity.  When  they 
have  to,  employers  can  adapt  on  a  massive 
scale.  In  retailing,  for  example,  as  stores  have 
begun  to  remain  open  12  hours  a  day  or  seven 
days  a  week  In  an  era  of  40-hour  workweeks, 
store  managements  have  been  receptive  to 
varied  schedules  permitting  some  people  to 
work  full  time,  some  part  time  and  some 
over-time.  There's  no  reason  why  other  em- 
ployers couldn't  adapt  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  automakers,  for  example,  who  are 
plagued  with  absenteeism  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  could  bring  In  retirees  to  work  on 
those  days.  Allowing  older  workers  who  re- 
main fit  and  productive  to  make  adjustments 
in  their  workdays,  workweeks  or  workyears 
could  lengthen  their  working  career. 

There  Is  increasing  organization  and  mili- 
tancy among  the  elderly  opposed  to  manda- 
tory retirement.  "Because  of  Inflation,  more 
and  more  older  people  are  realizing  that  with- 
out employment  they're  Just  not  going  to 
make  It  economically,"  says  John  B.  Martin. 
"Retirement  will  mean  a  descent  into  near 
poverty."  But  the  complaint  goes  beyond 
economics.  "This  is  really  a  moral  Issue,"  says 
Dr.  Plemmlng,  "because  personnel  policies 
requiring  retirement  at  a  given  age  without 
regard  to  an  Individual's  abilities  are  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  con- 
cept of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  human 
being." 

Persons  over  65  make  up  14.8  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  and  politicians  are  becoming 
attuned  to  "senior  power."  Major  battles  over 
retirement  policies  are  beginning  to  be  played 
out  In  courthoiises  and  legislative  bodies  as 
well  as  offices  across  the  country.  Since  the 
courts  have  been  the  cutting  edge  In  over- 
'turnlng  employment  practices  that  discrimi- 
nated against  minorities  and  women,  some 
senior  citizens  have  hoped  local  action  would 
aid  them  as  well.  But  last  spring,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  an  age  dis- 
crimination suit  filed  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
Murgia.  who  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
Massach\isetts  State  Police  when  he  reached 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  50,  even 
though  a  rigorous  medical  examination  had 
shown  him  to  be  in  excellent  health.  The 
Murgia  case  was  the  latest  of  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  challenge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  compulsory  retirement  in  the 
courts.  Thus.  Carln  Clauss  says,  "The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  compulsory  retirement  rules 
altogether  would  seem  to  be  through  legis- 
lation." 

Several  bills  to  end  compulsory  retirement 
were  Introduced  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress In  the  last  few  years.  Representative 
Paul  Findley,  Republican  of  Illinois,  first 
Introduced  a  bill  to  end  mandatory  retire- 
ment In  1974;  It  disappeared  rather  quickly 
after  It  was  Introduced,  but  when  he  offered 
a  similar  bill  In  1976,  It  gained  99  co-spon- 
sors, ranging  from  liberal  Democrats  like 
Bella  Abzug  to  conservative  Republicans  like 
John  Rousselot  of  California.  Moreover,  Find- 
ley's  bill  was  endorsed  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Plem- 
mlng and  former  Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard 
Wlrtz.  Although  the  bill  didn't  get  out  of 
committee.  Representative  Findley  says  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  increasing  support 
and  Introduced  the  bill  on  the  first  day  of 
the  95th  Congress  In  January. 

There  are  similar  stories  at  the  state  level. 
In  Illinois,  a  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  re- 
tirement passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  117  to  21  before  it  was  killed 
In  the  upper  house.  Illinois  Representative 
Alan  Greiman  Introduced  his  bill  again  this 
year,  and  he  reports  Increasing  Interest  in 


such  legislation  In  California,  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states. 

In  New  York,  a  bipartisan  group  of  52  As- 
semblymen and  21  State  Senators  introduced 
a  similar  bill  last  spring.  That  bilf  disap- 
peared in  committee,  but  was  Introduced  last 
month.  In  a  statement  explaining  the  bill, 
Assemblyman  Thomas  R.  Fortune,  the  chair<^ 
man  of  the  State  Assembly  committee  on 
the  aging,  described  mandatory  retirement 
as  unjust  and  economically  unsound.  He 
noted  that  such  restrictions  contradicted  the 
principle  behind  prohibitions  against  sex 
and  race  discrimination  in  employment.  "A 
person  should  only  be  forced  to  leave  a  job 
If  that  a  person  cannot  perform  the  assigned 
tasks,"  he  said.  "Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  person  be  removed  because  of 
physical  characteristics  that  are  irrelevant 
to  Job  performance." 

A  Department  of  Labor  official  Is  not  opti- 
mistic about  legislative  changes  on  compul- 
sory retirement,  however.  Business  and  labor 
leaders  can  be  expected  to  support  the  status 
quo,  he  says,  and  "there  is  strong  unrea- 
soned opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  to  any  tink- 
ering with  retirement  right  now  because  of 
ERISA."  ERISA — the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974 — reformed  the 
rules  governing  pension  plans  to  help  re- 
tirees, but  it  also  Increased  the  costs  and 
complexity  of  maintaining  pensions  and  was 
followed  by  a  record  number  of  plan  liquida- 
tions. Thus,  the  Department  of  Labor  official 
says  older  Americans  don't  have  enough  sup- 
porters at  the  present  time  to  pass  legisla- 
tion banning  compulsory  retirement,  al- 
though there's  a  good  chance  of  passing  a 
law  to  Increase  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  68  or  70. 

Ironically,  the  growing  conviction  that 
change  Is  not  far  off  Is  based  on  the  plight 
of  the  young  rather  than  the  old.  Though 
younger  workers  have  generally  assumed 
their  interest  lay  in  getting  older  workers  to 
retire,  the  economics  of  the  situation  are 
working  in  the  other  direction  now.  As  the 
retired  elderly  population  grows  In  size,  the 
balance  between  workers  and  retirees  is  tUt- 
Ing  precariously.  While  there  were  seven 
workers  paying  Social  Security  taxes  for  every 
person  collecting  benefits  in  1955,  there  were 
only  four  In  1960  and  less  than  three  In 
1975.  Within  50  years,  there  will  be  less  than 
two  Americans  working  for  each  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiary. 

Since  those  working  support  those  who  are 
retired  under  Social  Security,  to  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  all  those  retirees.  Social 
Security  taxes  will  have  to  rise  to  25  percent 
of  average  Incomes  in  a  few  years  unless  some 
changes  are  made.  By  the  same  token,  pri- 
vate pensions  are  devotirlng  huge  sums  Uiat 
might  have  been  available  for  wages.  United 
States  Steel  spent  over  S200  million  on  Its 
pension  fund  last  year,  and  like  many  em- 
ployers It  Is  now  supporting  more  people 
through  Its  pension  plans  than  Its  payrolls. 

In  November,  former  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  recommended  raising  the  age 
at  which  people  can  retire  and  claim  bene- 
fits In  order  to  ward  off  bankruptcy  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  If  enough  people 
think  about  the  whopping  deductions  Social 
Security  and  pension  costs  are  already  tak- 
ing out  of  their  paychecks,  they  will  conclude 
It  Is  costing  too  much  to  discriminate 
against  older  workers.  That  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  very  persua-iive  argument  for  letting 
older  people  keep  on  working  as  long  as 
they  can.  There's  an  even  more  persuasive 
reason  for  Improving  the  treatment  of  the 
elderly.  The  elderly  are  the  only  outcast 
group  all  of  us  can  expect  to  Join. 
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The  Senate  delegation  spent 
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ported  the  delegation 
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Commerce   and   Industry 
Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff 
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ment  in  four  wars  since  then 
fact  of  life.  Israeli  officials 
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tion.  Terrorist  attacks  and 
Israel  should  be  destroyed 
outlook  skeptical  of  compn 
ing  the  guard.  Saul  Bellow 
sense  of  insecurity  In  his 
Jerusalem  and  Back:  "The 
talk  Is,  ultimately,  survival  , 
Jewish  life  unchanged  by  the 
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Jewish  state:  you  cannot  take  your  right 
to  live  for  granted.  .  .  ." 

The  delegation  had  several  discussions 
about  pos'?ible  movements  towards  a  peace 
settlement  In  1977.  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
described  Israeli  policy  as  having  two  parts. 
The  first  is  to  move  to  peace  through  negotia- 
tions. The  second  is  to  reach  intermediate 
goals — some  steps  toward  peace — if  real 
peace  cannot  be  achieved.  Rabin  did  not  see 
the  step-by-step  approach  and  the  general 
Geneva  conference  approach  as  mutually  ex- 
clusive; both  could  be  tried  at  the  same  time. 
The  Prime  Minister  paid  tribute  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger's  peace  efforts  In  the 
Middle  East  and  expressed  readiness  to  work 
with  the  new  Carter  Administration.  He 
thought  that  1977  would  bring  a  peace  ini- 
tiative and  said  that  Israel  was  willing  to 
cooperate. 

More  important  than  the  various  models 
for  eventual  settlement,  according  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  exercl.^.e.  The  danger  of 
negotiating  without  agreement  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  world  "peace"  and  on  the  desired 
end  of  negotiations  is  that  unfulfilled  expec- 
tations could  be  created  whi.^h  might  lead  to 
another  war.  Rabin  stated  that  an  impedi- 
ment to  beneficial  negotiations  is  that  no 
Arab  country  will  deal  directly  with  Israel. 
In  respect  of  the  Palestinian  issue.  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  thought  that  reconciliation 
was  necessary  for  peace.  He  said  that  one 
could  not  make  a  third  country  out  of  Jor- 
dan and  Israel. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  described  the  peace 
process  as  one  of  giving  up  land  and  re- 
ceiving in  return  papers  and  words.  For  such 
an  exchange  to  work,  it  must  be  translated 
into  action  on  the  ground  supporting  a  peace 
settlement.  Rabin  amplified  his  concept  of 
"peace"  in  the  Middle  East  by  noting  that 
Israel  has  never  had  boundaries  accepted  by 
its  neighbors.  Equally  important  to  the  legal 
structure  of  a  peace  settlement  are  the  prac- 
tical implications  involved.  And  key  to  the 
practical  implications  are  that  once  bound- 
aries have  been  agreed  upon,  they  should  be' 
open  boundaries  between  Israel  and  Arab 
countries  allowing  for  the  free  movement  of 
people  and  goods.  In  contrast  to  this  concept 
of  peace  Rabin  observed  that  the  Arab  con- 
cept frequently  Included  total  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  occupied  territories  withotit  a 
settlement,  and  agreement  to  co-exist  with- 
out reconciliation.  Rabin  said  that  not  all 
territories  would  be  returned;  Jenosalem 
would  never  revert  to  Arab  control.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  regarding  settlements  In 
occupied  territories,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  settlements  were  confined  to  deserts  and 
strategic  belts.  He  stated  that  it  was  "in- 
dispensable" to  Integrate  settlements  into 
Israel's  strategic  system. 

Foreign  Minister  Allon  listed  three  main 
obstacles  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East: 

(1)  The  Arab  refusal  to  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  exist: 

(2)  Recognition  by  Arab  countries  that 
Israel  should  be  able  to  defend  Itself; 

(3)  The  Palestinian  question,  which  must 
be  solved  through  negotiations. 

Nonetheless,  he  expressed  confidence  that 
if  negotiations  could  be  started,  progress 
could  be  made. 

Problems  of  Nonprollferatlon 
Before  leaving  Washington  some  members 
of  the  delegation  asked  Israeli  authorities  If 
it  would  be  possible  to  visit  the  Dimona  re- 
search facility  In  Israel.  The  Government  of 
Israel  denied  the  request.  The  reasons  for  the 
denial  were  that  Dimona  Is  a  national  se- 
curity facility,  that  Israeli  policy  is  to  restrict 
access  to  Dimona  and  that  no  American  has 
been  admitted  since  1969,  and  that  the  fa- 
cility has  neither  been  built  nor  assisted  by 
the  United  States.  After  arriving  in  Israel  the 
request  was  repeated  on  behalf  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  and  again  denied.  This 


denial  was  dramatized,  by  the  press  far  be- 
yond its  actual  significance.  Most  of  the 
delegation  did  not  wish  to  visit  Dimona  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  technical  expertise  to 
make  such  a  visit  worthwhile.  The  delegation 
received  no  Information  as  to  whether  Israel 
has  nuclear  weapons  or  not. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  discussed  the  link 
between  nuclear  energj'  and  the  danger  of 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  He  told  the 
delegation  that  Israel  "would  not  be  the  first 
to  Introduce  atomic  weapons  in  an  Arab/ 
Israeli  conflict"  and  stated  that  Israel  wai 
not  now  reprocessing  uranium. 

Technical  level  discussions  produced  no 
response  to  the  question  whether  Israel  has 
ever  reprocessed  uranium.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter cited  a  series  of  reasons  for  his  belief 
that  there  are  no  effective  controls  against 
proliferation:  India  has  exploded  a  bomb; 
Prance  is  cooperating  with  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan  on  technology  which  could  produce 
bombs;  Libya  was  irresponsible  and  woiild 
try  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons;  centrifuge 
enrichment  will  be  possible  in  about  ten 
years,  thereby  enabling  completely  hidden 
weap>ons  production.  Rabin  was  not  confi- 
dent that  Arab  countries  which  have  signed 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  would  abide 
by  it.  Although  the  NPT  was  signed  without 
conditions,  according  to  Rabin  certain  Arab 
countries  have  stated  that  their  adherence 
does  not  apply  to  their  relations  with  Israel. 
Furthermore,  Rabin  said  he  was  skeptical 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  could  be  effective  at  controlling  pro- 
liferation. Foreign  Minister  Allon  cited  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PLC 
at  the  IAEA  as  reasons  for  his  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

Relations  With  the  United  States 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  reviewed  a  series 
of  points  concerning  American  aid  to  Israel 
and  the  role  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Middle  East.  He  saw  American  military  sup- 
port for  Israel  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  that 
It  demonstrates  to  Arab  countries  that  the 
use  of  armed  force  is  not  productive.  For- 
eign Minister  Allon  urged  the  delegation  to 
consider  U.S.  aid  an  Investment  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  act  in 
Its  own  Interests  and  relied  on  Israel  In 
various  instances,  citing  Israeli  efforts  to 
prevent  a  PLC  takeover  of  Jordan  In  1970 
and  the  recent  defense  of  Christians  in 
Lebanon  as  examples.  Allon  Informed  the 
delegation  that  Israel  will  request  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  military  aid  and  $800  million  In 
economic  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Foreign  Minister  Allon  expressed  appre- 
hension about  the  wisdom  of  sales  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  to  Arab  countries.  Asked  specifically 
about  sales  of  arms  to  Saudia  Arabia  and 
the  presence  of  Americans  to  help  Saudi 
economic  development.  Allon  worried  that 
the  build-up  of  military  equipment  might 
eventually  be  used  for  the  wrong  purposes 
either  because  of  a  change  of  government 
or  transfer  to  another  country. 

Relations  With  South  Africa 

The  delegation  asked  what  the  dangers  are 
of  closer  Israeli-South  African  relations,  and 
whether  Americans  might  be  more  reluctant 
to  support  Israel  should  those  ties  become 
closer.  Foreign  Minister  Allon  replied  that 
as  Jews,  Israelis  opposed  apartheid.  Of  South 
Africa's  total  trade,  the  Israeli  share  has 
been  less  than  half  of  one  percent.  With 
respect  to  diplomatic  relations  and  com- 
merce, the  Israeli  role  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  Western  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, he  said. 

Moreover,  there  is  extensive,  it  covert,  trade 
between  Black  Africa  and  South  Africa. 
Israel  had  been  criticized  for  its  military 
relations  with  South  Africa.  Thus  far  the 
largest  equipment  sold  has  been  artillery 
units  and  patrol   boats.  Allon  pointed  out 
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that  Western  countries  have  sold  tanks, 
destroyers,  and  fighter  aircraft;  but  he  agreed 
that  relations  with  South  Africa  are  a  prob- 
lem for  Israel  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Domestic  and  Economic  Affairs 
There  is  a  significant  gap  between  what 
Israel  produces  and  what  it  spends.  With  a 
Gross  National  Product  of  between  $10  and 
$11  billion  In  1976,  the  gap  wUl  be  about  $41/2 
bUlion.  Over  half  of  the  deficit  is  to  be  fiUed 
by  aid  from  the  United  States  and  another 
quarter  by  contributions  from  Jewish  com- 
munities abroad.  Financing  the  shortfall  pro- 
vides short-term  relief,  but  Israeli  officials 
are  trying  to  cut  consumption  and  lower 
living  standards  to  reduce  the  .significant 
dependence    on    external    aid. 

There  Is  disagreement  among  both  Amer- 
ican and  Israeli  economists  on  the  health  of 
Israel's  economy.  Since  1973,  Israel's  GNP 
has  been  relatively  stable.  Because  external 
receipts  enter  the  budget  but  not  the  Gross 
National  Product,  Lsrael  is  In  the  peculiar 
position  of  having  a  national  budget  larger 
than  its  GNP.  Forty  percent  of  the  1976  budg- 
et was  defense  and  twenty  percent  was  debt 
payment.  Disagreement  centers  on  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget,  the  little  room  left  for 
productive  Investment,  and  how  well  the 
economy  is  progressing  absent  the  unusual 
proportion  of  defense  costs  and  the  relative- 
ly high  percentage  of  foreign  funds  mainly 
used  for  defense  and  debt  service. 

Israel's  development  strategy  concentrates 
on  the  Industrial  sector  because  most  of  the 
available  land  and  water  already  are  being 
used  (1.6  billion  cubic  meters  of  water  are 
produced  each  year  by  desalting  from  the 
sea.)  The  local  market  is  small — less  than 
4  million  people — so  Industrial  ventures  must 
export  right  from  the  start.  Athough  re- 
gional marketing  is  a  problem,  Europe  and 
Africa  are  potential  markets.  Israel  has  a 
preferential  agreement  with  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  about  75  percent  of 
its  exports  go  to  Europe.  In  1975  84  percent 
of  exports  were  industrial  products.  In  an 
effort  to  boost  exports,  Israel  has  paid  pre- 
miums in  productive  jobs  related  to  exported 
goods.  Simultaneously,  the  salaries  of  20,000 
top  pubUc  service  employees  have  been  cut. 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  said  that  Israel  has 
not  done  enough  to  get  rid  of  unemployment, 
but  that  progress  has  been  made — at  the  cost 
of  a  35  percent  inflation  rate. 

Israeli  officials  told  the  delegation  that 
Israel  is  making  efforts  to  attract  foreign 
capital.  Investments  from  foreign  sources 
are  evaluated  according  to  the  contribution 
in  capital,  the  amount  of  technological  trans- 
fer, and  the  potential  for  marketing  outlets 
Implied  by  the  venture.  Israel  assured  the 
right  to  repatriate  products  and  to  maintain 
the  dollar  value  of  investment  in  relation  to 
devaluations  of  the  Israeli  Pound. 

Israel's  energy  demand  grows  about  I'/j 
times  the  GNP  growth  rate,  a  fact  explained 
by  the  abundance  of  processing  industries. 
Today  Israel  is  almost  completely  dependent 
on  oil  and  natural  gas  as  energy  sources.  The 
Abu  Rudeis  oil  fields  seized  in  1967  produced 
about  50,000  barrels  per  day  in  1967  and, 
according  to  the  Israeli  Government,  about 
100.000  barrels  per  day  in  1975  when  the  fields 
were  returned  to  Egypt  as  part  of  the  Sinai 
Agreements.  Israel  estimates  that  the  Abu 
Rudeis  fields  produced  abo\it  55  percent  of 
Israel's  oil  consumption  during  the  period 
they  were  held.  The  cost  of  the  oil  from 
these  fields  when  they  were  returned  was 
about  $185  million  per  year.  OU  imports 
now  are  at  the  rate  of  150.000  barrels  per 
day.  costing  about  $650  million  per  year. 
Local  production  accounts  for  only  about  1 
percent  of  total  consumption.  The  energy 
strategy  is  to  import  coal  and  to  construct 
nuclear  power  stations.  A  possible  projection 


of  energy  sources  In  1986  offered  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  70 
percent  oil  and  natural  gas;  17  percent  coal; 
9  percent  nuclear  power;  and  4  percent  other 
sources.  The  coal  would  be  imported  from 
the  United  States,  South  Africa,  and  Austra- 
lia. The  nine  percent  of  total  energy  pro- 
duced by  nuclear  power  assumes  that  Israel's 
first  nuclear  power  plants  will  be  constructed 
at  Nlzamin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

The  delegation  asked  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
what  the  volumes  of  immigration  and  emi- 
gration were.  He  replied  that  from  1970  to 
1973  about  30,000  people  entered  Israel  as 
immigrants  each  year.  At  present  the  immi- 
gration rate  is  about  12,000  a  year.  Emigra- 
tion rates  were  not  given. 
Jordan 
The  Senate  delegation  flew  directly  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Amman,  Jordan  on  November 
11th  for  lunch  and  discussions  with  King 
Hussein.  The  flight  took  only  25  minutes, 
rather  than  the  more  than  three  hours  re- 
quired for  the  normal  route  via  Cjrprus:  a 
reminder  of  one  of  the  benefits  which  could 
restilt  from  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Ambas- 
sador Thomas  R.  Pickering  briefed  the  dele- 
gation. Talks  with  the  King  covered  a  wide 
range  of  mutual  Interests. 

The  Middle  East 
King  Hussein  reviewed  a  number  of  issues 
concerning  the  prospects  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East,  relations  among  Arab  nations, 
and  Lebanon.  A  basic  point  was  that  at  the 
Cairo  and  Riyadh  meetings  Arab  leaders 
realized  that  their  people  expect  progress 
towards  peace  after  the  American  elections, 
and  that  they  will  need  to  be  ready.  The  new 
relationship  between  Cairo  and  Damascu-s 
is  of  great  importance,  and  the  King  hoped 
that  it  would  grow  stronger.  Jordan's  rela- 
tions with  Syria  have  evolved  to  a  state  of 
beneficial  cooperation  in  several  areas.  In- 
cluding development  planning,  water  use, 
education,  sharing  a  possible  common  power 
grid,  and  closer  military  ties.  Politically,  the 
Syrians  and  Jordanians  had  frequent  meet- 
ings and  almost  dally  contacts. 

The  King  described  hardships  facing  Syria 
Including  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union: 
cutting  off  spare  parts  and  new  equipment, 
refusing  to  overhaul  engines,  and  withdraw- 
ing advisers.  SjTla's  role  in  Lebanon  was 
costly  in  economic  terms.  King  Hussein 
praised  Syria  for  having  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  a  radical  tier  of  states  In  the  Middle 
East  including  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  possibly 
Syria  Itself  (had  the  regime  in  Damascus 
changed  hands  because  of  involvement  in 
Lebanon) .  King  Hussein  expressed  confidence 
in  President  Sarkis  of  Lebanon,  described 
him  as  an  able  man,  and  hoped  that  Sarkis 
could  draw  on  the  strength  of  Lebanon's 
younger  people. 

King  Hussein  said  that  Jordan's  relations 
with  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria  are 
excellent.  All  four  countries  are  looking 
ahead  to  renewal  of  the  Geneva  talks.  The 
step-by-step  approach  to  peace  has  reached 
its  end  with  Sinai  II,  and  at  Cairo  the  par- 
ticipating countries  talked  of  moving  toward 
a  full  settlement.  The  basic  formula  of  the 
talks  would  be  territory  for  peace.  Jordan 
is  eager  to  reclaim  the  territory  it  lost  in 
1967.  If  peace  is  approached  in  terms  of  the 
return  of  territory  along  the  lines  of  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  with  the  political  recogni- 
tion of  Israel,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
what  could  be  agreed.  The  King  suggested 
that  the  question  of  face-to-face  or  indirect 
talks  could  be  resolved. 

The  Arab  countries  were  all  prepared  to 
sit  down  at  Geneva  with  Israel,  starting  out 
in  face-to-face  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  involved  in  the  process.  He  Judged 
that  the  Soviets  would  probably  like  to  be 
a  party  to  the  talks  and  that  Soviet  partic- 
ipation probably  is  unavoidable. 


Since  the  Rabat  conference  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  and  not  Jordan 
could  negotiate  the  stat\is  or  the  West  Bank. 
Only  the  PLO  could  make  concessions.  King 
Hussein  said  that  if  Jordan  were  to  recover 
the  West  Bank  It  would  place  the  area  under 
international  auspices  and  hold  a  referen- 
dum. The  King  believed  that  there  are  still 
strong  links  between  Jordan  and  the  West 
Bank  and  that  the  people  would  want  some 
relationship  to  Jordan. 

King  Hussein  said  that  the  PLO  had  be- 
come involved  in  the  Lebanese  conflict — 
one  which  had  no  relation  to  the  PLO  or 
its  cause.  PLO  Involvement  became  a  source 
of  new  suspicion  and  questioning  about  the 
PLO's  future  intentions.  Perhaps  some 
Palestinians  now  hope  that  a  more  repre- 
sentative leadership  will  emerge  in  the  phase 
to  come.  The  King  said  that  Palestinians  now 
question  the  conduct  of  the  PLO  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  problems  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  He  saw  the  future  leadership  of  the 
PLO  as  an  open  question. 

Jordan's  Military  Development 
King  Hussein  set  forth  two  problems  fac- 
ing the  Jordanian  military:  the  need  to 
reorganize  armed  forces,  and  the  need  to 
upgrade  equipment  to  compensate  for  the 
sophisticated  weapons  Jordan's  neighbors 
have  received. 

Regarding  reorganization  of  Jordan's 
armed  forces.  King  Hussein  informed  the 
delegation  that  a  study  was  underway  to  Im- 
prove the  use  of  manpower.  One  possibility  to 
enhance  efficiency  would  be  formation  of  a 
standing  army  consistent  with  national  man- 
power requirements  with  a  larger  reserve 
force  to  be  called  up  in  an  emergency.  Jor- 
dan has  started  a  national  service  system 
and  has  experimented  with  training  people 
In  frontier  areas  in  basic  defense  skills. 

Jordan  will  carry  out  Its  planned  Hawk 
anti-aircraft  missile  program  and  make  some 
other,  limited  equipment  changes.  The  Air 
Force  plans  to  add  some  interceptors  such 
as  the  F-5  to  replace  older  F-104  aircraft. 
The  M-48  tanks  and  the  Centurions  would 
be  converted  to  diesel  power  systems,  and 
105mm  guns  would  replace  the  present 
90mm.  There  may  be  some  other  minor 
changes  such  as  the  addition  of  helicopters 
to  the  Jordanian  special  forces. 
Domestic  Affairs  and  Economic  Development 
In  reviewing  the  development  of  Jordan. 
King  Hussein  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
five-year  development  plan  and  the  need  to 
use  scarce  manpower  for  productive  purposes. 
He  discussed  the  growth  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  the  contribution  of  American  aid 
to  its  progress.  The  service  sector  of  the 
economy,  education,  health,  natural  resource 
development,  agriculture,  and  small  indus- 
tries were  all  priority  areas  of  attention .  King 
Hussein  stressed  the  need  to  spread  the  bene- 
fits of  development  and  avoid  having  one 
segment  of  society  benefit  from  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts.  In  response  to  a  question  re- 
garding the  possible  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
desalinization  purposes.  King  Hussein  af- 
firmed that  the  Arab  nations  support  devel- 
oping a  nuclear-free  zone  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Egypt 

The  delegation  arrived  in  Egypt  on  Novem- 
ber 11th  and  departed  on  the  15th.  The  Sen- 
ators had  extensive  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  with  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Fahmy.  Work- 
ing sessions  were  held  with  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Electricity  Ahmad 
Sultan,  Minister  of  State  for  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Atomic  Energy  Abd  Al-Mabud 
GubeiU,  and  other  Egyptian  officials. 
Throughout  the  stay  Ambassador  Ellts  was 
available  for  consultations  with  the  delega- 
tion, and  was  extremely  helpful  In  sharing 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  Egypt. 
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President  Sadat  foresaw 
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tlement.  Both  President  Sadat 
Minister     Pahmy     made     the 
stressed  by  the  Israelis:   the 
would  have  a  key  role  In  any 
process. 

But  Sadat  emphasized  the 
quickly  towards  peace  now  th 
serious  chance  for  progress, 
the  United  States  consult 
Israel  In  whatever  steps  It  taicei 

The  Egyptians  said  that  all 
Arab    side — Syria,    Jordan. 
PLO — are  prepared  to  go  to 
cuss  peace.  There  appeared  to 
ness  to  blur  the  position  of  the 
than  accord  It  a  status  as 
exile,  the  Arabs  were  prepared 
It  part  of  an  overall  "umbrella ' 
or  negotiating  group. 

Discussions  v/lth  Sadat  and 
ered  new  ground  In  that  both 
would  start  peace  negotiations 
conditions.  Changes  In  posltlor 
concessions  are  often  mentionec 
unaltered  positions — or  are 
left  out  of  subsequent 
context  the  willingness  to  start  _ 
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from  previous  Arab  positions 
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ons  in  the  area  but  all  of  these 
have  to  be  negotiated  thoroughl 
In  effect,  the  Egyptians  agreed 
set  forth  an  agenda  but  did  not 
ditlons  to  the  agenda. 

Discussions  with  the  Egyptiai 
set  peace  negotiations  in  a  rath^" 
context.  Perhaps  the  most 
is  that  for  the  first  time  Arab 
willing  to  recognize  the  right  of 
1st  as  an  Independent  and 
state.  Such  recognition  and  an 
tlement  would  probably  Involve 
international  guarantee,  and 
has  no  objections  to  giving 
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Uons,  American,  or  other.  Egypt 
for  Itself  the  same  guarantees 
rael.  The  two  main  Issues  which 
solved   eventually   to   bring 
agreement  are  territorial 
future  of  Palestinians. 

President   Sadat  sketched   a 
proach    to    peace.    First,    all 
meet  in  Geneva  for  the  purpose 
a  peace  agreement.  Secondly, 
belligerency  would  be  officially  _. 
Israel  would  withdraw  from  land 
1967  and  a  Palestinian  state 
ated  on  the  West  Bank.  Finally, 
of  the  Golan  Heights  and  other 
be  settled.  Foreign  Minister  Fohm  y 

Egyptian   thinking   on   the 

tween   a   peace  agreement   and 
relations. 

A  peace  atrreement  accepting 
of  an  independent  and  secure  st 
slble,    but    normal    diplomatic 
Joint    ventures    with    Israel    w 
more  time  and  could  be  done  in 
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culture  it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  have  face- 
to-face  discussions  with  an  adversary,  but 
that  negotiations  such  as  those  resulting  in 
the  Sinai  agreements  were  productive,  and 
that  direct  contact  could  be  practiced  in  the 
future  by  Egyptians  and  Israelis.  Foreign 
Minister  Fahmy  suggested  that  the  American 
reluctance  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Peking  while  relations  were  Improved 
underscored  the  point  that  recognition  is 
not  a  precondition  to  progress. 

The  Egyptian  side  expressed  skepticism  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  Israel's  responding  favor- 
ably to  the  possibility  of  peace  talks.  If  the 
United  States  did  not  move  quickly  on  a 
global  peace  package  at  Geneva,  Foreign  Min- 
ister Fahmy  predicted  that  the  Israelis  would 
delay  throughout  1977.  Moreover,  he  said 
that  the  Israeli  side  would  probably  insist 
that  the  Arabs  end  the  state  of  belligerency 
before  talks  begin.  President  Sadat  insisted 
that  a  settlement  between  Arabs  and  Israel 
was  possible,  but  he  feared  that  Israel  would 
try  to  Impose  a  solution  on  her  neighbors. 
Another  possible  obstacle  would  be  Israeli 
insistence  on  open  borders — which  Sadat  saw 
as  not  practical  and  not  essential  to  a  peace 
agreement. 

President  Sadat  reviewed  briefly  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  He  regretted  the  tragedy  of 
the  Lebanese  conflict  and  the  quagmire  into 
which  Syria  had  stepped.  It  was  time  to  start 
anew  by  supporting  President  Sarkls  of  Leb- 
anon and  by  placing  the  Arab  forces  in  Leb- 
anon under  his  command.  Conflicts  between 
Egypt  and  Syria  over  Lebanon  v/ere  now 
part  of  the  past,  and  President  Sadat  hoped 
that  the  worst  was  over  and  that  Lebanon 
would  rebuild. 

Regarding  the  PLO,  President  Sadat  said 
that  before  the  1974  Rabat  conference  he 
had  tried  to  include  King  Hussein  in  the 
representation  of  Palestinians,  but  the  Pales- 
tinians themselves  were  opposed.  Today  the 
PLO  was  divided  into  various  sects  and  lo- 
cated in  different  countries.  Yassir  Arafat 
was  the  most  moderate  of  PLO  leaders,  p.nd 
Egypt  would  continue  to  accord  him  Its 
support. 

In  late  December  President  Sadat  said  that 
he  and  Syrian  President  Assad  had  agreed 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Palestinians 
to  set  up  a  government  linking  a  West  Bank- 
Gaza  state  with  Jordan.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  some  Palestinian  groups  might 
have  been  persuaded  to  accept  such  conces- 
sions toward  a  peace  settlement.  The  Israeli 
reaction  was  cautious  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  reaffirming  that  the  only  Palestinian 
representatives  his  goverimient  would  meet 
with  at  Geneva  would  be  those  attending  as 
members  of  the  Jordanian  delegation. 

Foreign  Minister  Allon  was  a  bit  more  op- 
timistic, praising  the  suggestion  as  a  pos- 
sible "turning  point". 

Points  Regarding  Relations  Between  Egypt 
and  the  United  States 
The  candid  and  constructive  talks  with 
President  Sadat  and  Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 
underscored  the  Importance  to  Eeypt  of  ties 
with  the  United  States  after  a  disruptive 
break  with  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Sadat 
expelled  Soviet  technicians  in  1972  and  can- 
celled the  treaty  of  friendship  in  early  197.6. 
He  described  iilr,  relations  with  the  Soviets 
as  still  "strained."  During  the  week  prior 
to  the  delegation's  arrival  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyk.o  had  met  with  Forel2n 
Minister  Pahmy:  President  Sadat  said  that 
the  meeting  produced  nothing  more  than  a 
communique  stating  that  "each  side  had 
expressed  its  opinion."  The  Soviet  with- 
drawal had  brought  some  serious  difficulties 
In  the  shortages  of  spare  parts  and  other 
readjustments.  President  Sadat  contrasted 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  rescheduls  debts  with 
the  American  provision  of  S750  mUlion  In 
aid  during  1976.  Nonetheless,  he  thought 
that  Egypt  had  suffered  In  mUitary  terms. 
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After  the  1973  war  Israel  had  been  rearmed 
and  given  sophisticated  weapons.  Syria  was 
given  tanks  and  planes.  By  contrast  Egypt 
had  to  date  not  received  any  American  rnili- 
tary  equipment.  President  Sadat  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  help  him,  arguing 
that  our  two  countries  were  now  friends  and 
that  President  Sadat  had  proved  himself  to 
the  United  States  in  many  ways  including 
the  placing  of  American  technicians  In  the 
Slnal  and  in  Suez. 

Foreign    Minister    Fahmy    was    especially 
blunt  in  criticizing  the  ability  of  the  Israeli 
lobby   to  go   behind   American    administra- 
tions  to   obtain   whatever    it    wanted   from 
Congress.  One  example  cited  was  President 
Nasser's    acceptance    of    the    Rogers    Plan 
(former     Secretary     of     State     William     P. 
Rogers)  which  Sadat  said  had  been  defeated 
by  Israeli  pressure  on  Congress.  He  feared 
that  if  President  Carter  were  to  present  a 
peace    proposal.    Congress    would    "shoot    it 
down."  He  noted  that  the  Arabs  don't  have 
as  powerful  a  lobby.  Pahmy  stated  that  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the    Congress,    backed    Israel    "completely" 
with  military  equipment  meant  that  Israel 
had  no  fear  of  the  United  States  and  could 
produce  atomic  bombs.  He  stated  that  Amer- 
ican nuclear  scientists  visited  Israel  two  or 
three  times  per  year,  some  of  them  on  a  per- 
sonal   basis,    Fahmy    was    especially    bitter 
about  the  fuel-air  cluster  bomos  promised 
to  Israel  In  the  closing  davs  of  the  U.S.  presi- 
dential   campaign.    He    observed    that    even 
American  allies  did  not  have  such  weapons 
and  handed  the  delegation  a  recent  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  describ- 
ing the  fuel-air  bomb.  The  Foreign  Minister 
stated    that    both    the    United    States    and 
Egypt   should   have   the    courage    to    move 
ahead  with  efforts  but  that  such   progress 
shoMld    not    be    complicated    by    American 
provision  of  lethal  arms  to  Israel. 
Domestic  Affairs  and  Economic  Development 
President  Sadat  reviewed  the  progress  In 
managing  the  Egyptian  economy  since  the 
low  point  following  the  October   1973  war 
Although  Sadat  was  optimistic  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  Improvements,  most  Ameri- 
can analysts  believe  that  the  economy  is  In 
poor  shape:  little  Investment,  no  growth  and 
general  stagnation.  A  main  step  to  attract 
Investment  and  promote  growth  was  Sadat 's 
1974  declaration  of  an  "Open  Door"  policy. 
The  policy  was  designed  to  encourage  foreign 
investment  consistent  with  Egypt's  develop- 
ment   plans.    Egypt    preferred    investment 
shared  with  Egypt  which  brought  new  tech- 
nology. President  Sadat  noted  that  the  First 
National  City  Bank   and  Chase  Manhattan 
had  both  established  offices  in  Egypt.  There 
had  recently  been  private  sector  Investments 
in  cement  and  there  were  prospects  for  ven- 
tures in  agro-industries.  Nonetheless    prog- 
ress under  the  "Open  Door"  has  been  scant 
and    popular    expectations    of    progress    are 
likely  to  bring  increasing  difficulties  as  In  the 
riots  In  mid-January  1977. 

President  Sadat  reviewed  some  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  Egypt  had  received  since  1973. 
Immediately  after  the  war  Arab  countries 
had  provided  some  financial  assistance,  and 
a  recently  created  $10  billion  development 
fund  had  received  $2  blUlon  thus  far.  Sadat 
expressed  thanks  for  the  $750  million  in  aid 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  1976.  Egypt's 
Immediate  problem  Is  a  large  sum  of  short- 
term  loans  at  high  interest  rates;  efforts  were 
underway  to  try  to  convert  them  to  medium 
and  long-term  obligations.  President  Sadat 
recognized  the  need  to  reorganize  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  and  to  Improve  financial 
management  and  had  taken  steps  in  this 
regard  Just  prior  to  the  delegation's  arrival. 
He  expressed  confidence  that  management 
would  be  improved  and  that  revenues  from 
the  Suez  Canal,  from  aid  donors,  and  from 
foreign  investment  would  be  used  produc- 
tively. The  main  concentration  until   1980 
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would  be  on  expanding  Irrigation  and  mech- 
anization and  introducing  new  technology 
In  the  agriculture  sector. 

The  first  moves  by  the  new  economic  man- 
agement were  consistent  with  advice  given 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
major  Arab  donors,  and  the  United  States. 
Faced  with  large  deficits  and  price  distor- 
tions, the  Government  raised  prices  by  cut- 
ting off  subsidies  on  a  series  of  consumer 
items  Including  those  closest  to  the  people: 
bv.tane  gas,  bread,  tea.  and  cigarettes.  After 
the  riots  in  several  cities  In  mid-January  the 
subsidies  were  restored.  The  forceful  reac- 
tion by  rioters  demonstrated  the  precarious 
economic  situation  and  the  fact  that  the 
"Open  Door"  and  cooperation  with  the  West 
have  not  brought  economic  benefits  antici- 
pated. 

The  January  1977  riots  involved  denun- 
ciations of  President  Sadat  and  suggest  that 
he  will  be  under  even  greater  pressure  to 
prove  the  benefits  of  his  economic  policies, 
his  room  to  maneuver  has  been  restricted. 
A  discussion  with  Foreign  Minister  Fahmy 
relating  Egypt's  need  to  press  forward  with 
its  economic  development  to  the  cost  of  na- 
tional security  was  especially  prophetic. 
Fahmy  told  the  delegation  that  most  Egyp- 
tians live  on  sweetened  tea  and  one  piece 
of  bread  each  day.  Egypt's  population  would 
double  to  about  75  million  people  by  the 
year  2000.  With  so  many  people  living  In 
such  extreme  poverty.  Fahmy  said  that  it 
was  essential  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution. 
Egypt  had  to  place  resources  now  dedicated 
to  defense  to  feed,  house,  and  educate  the 
Egyptian  people.  The  recent  violent  reac- 
tion to  price  increases  for  those  basic  sta- 
ples underscored  Fahmy's  message.  Both 
ithe  critical  need  to  bolster  a  weak  economy 
and  the  wisdom  of  reinforcing  President  Sa- 
dat's efforts  to  find  peace  argue  strongly  for 
an  end  to  the  harmful  no  war,  no  peace 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Conclusions  Regarding  the  Middle  East 
Discussions  such  as  those  this  delegation 
had  with  leader.?  of  the  Middle  East  are  but 
part  of  the  ongoing  exchange  of  positions 
and  testing  of  new  policies.  There  were 
two  basic  points  which  represented  changes 
on  the  Arab  side.  Though  stated  in  other 
words,  omitted,  or  amended  in  subsequent 
statements,  the  changes  were  significant. 
The  first  was  the  willingness  to  accept  the 
existence  of  an  independent  and  secure 
Jewish  state  in  Israel.  The  second  was  Pres- 
ident Sadat's  statement  that  all  parties  in- 
volved with  peace  negotiations  on  the  Arab 
side  are  prepared  to  begin  talks  without 
preconditions.  Subsequent  exchanges  be- 
tween the  two  sides  suggest  that  both  points 
remain  alive. 

The  presence  of  a  relatively  moderate 
group  of  Arab  leaders  accepting  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel,  and  willing  to  talk,  suggests 
that  a  peace  initiative  should  follow  this 
propitious  state  of  affairs.  There  Is  distance 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  over  the 
presence  of  Palestinians  at  peace  talks, 
whether  to  go  to  Geneva,  and  the  other  is- 
sues. At  the  same  time  there  are  possible 
ways  to  accommodate  the  pride  of  positions 
t.^ken  while  seizing  the  moment  to  move 
ahead.  Regarding  the  role  of  Palestinians, 
there  are  a  number  of  possibilities :  inclusion 
In  an  "umbrella"  delegation  of  the  Arab 
side,  agreement  to  include  Palestinians  after 
substantive  negotiations  have  begun,  or  in- 
clusion initially  at  a  working  group  level 
with  full  representation  after  various  sub- 
stantive Issues  have  been  settled.  It  should 
be  possible  to  find  an  acceptable  approach 
to  such  present  obstacles.  President  ^adat 
has  said  that  a  strong  American  role  would 
be  welcomed,  and  Israel  has  indicated  that 
it-would  trade  territory  for  peace. 

Many  Middle  East  leaders  were  eager  for 
the  United  States  to  assume  a  leading  role 


and  stressed  that  American  initiative  was 
Imperative  to  start  a  serious  movement  to- 
wards peace.  All  sides  agreed  that  no  serious 
progress  would  take  place  without  an  Amer- 
ican lead.  The  exchange  of  positions  by 
statements  and  by  talking  with  intermedi- 
aries simply  measures  the  potential  for  prog- 
ress. For  talks  to  start  and  for  concessions 
to  be  made,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  take  a  leading  role  in  bridging 
the  gap  and  moving  both  sides  forward. 

Successful  negotiations  will  require  flexi- 
bility en  several  issues.  The  main  issue  will 
be  boundaries.  Between  the  position  some- 
times stated  by  Arab  countries  that  all  land 
occupied  during  and  after  the  1967  war  mu.st 
be  returned  and  equally  forceful  Israeli  po- 
sitions that  the  same  land  must  be  retained 
will  lie  the  possibility  for  accommodation. 
The  most  useful  principle  of  accommodation 
would  be  to  allow  Israel  to  have  militarily  de- 
fensible borders  and  to  yield  non-strategic 
territory. 

For  Israel,  negotiations  will  mean  looking 
beyond  short-term  security  and  heavy  de- 
pendence on  American  military  assistance  to 
long-term  security  and  recognition  by 
neighboring  countries  that  the  resulting 
agreement  was  a  just  one.  For  the  Pales- 
tinians it  will  mean  renunciation  of  terror- 
ism and  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  a  Jewish  state  in  return  for  territory,  or 
the  chance  to  establish  a  Palestinian  state. 
For  Egypt  and  Syria,  peace  will  Involve  re- 
gaining territories  in  return  for  recognizing 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  renunciation  of  use  of 
force,  and  acceptance  of  a  system  of  guaran- 
tees. 

The  continuation  of  a  no-war,  no-peace 
situation  In  the  Middle  East  prevents  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  from  concentrat- 
ing attention  and  resources  to  their  econ- 
omies. In  Israel  the  high  rate  of  inflation, 
abnormally  high  taxes,  labor  disruptions,  de- 
clines in  living  standards  and  salary  cuts. 
and  problems  of  industrial  development  pre- 
sent a  somber  economic  picture.  In  Egypt 
the  lack  of  Investment,  economic  stagnation, 
weak  development  management  structure, 
and  large  external  debt  all  demand  strong 
corrective  measures.  The  scope  for  diverting 
resources  from  defense  to  domestic  invest- 
ment is  small  in  both  countries  If  the  threat 
of  war  continues.  The  following  data  give 
some  appreciation  for  this  argument.  Egypt's 
per  capita  income  during  1975  was  $310 
(World  Bank  estimate).  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment estimates  that  in  1975  and  1976  Egypt 
snent  $40  per  capita  on  defense.  Israel's  per 
capita  Income  In  1975  was  $3,580  (World 
Bank  estimate),  and  per  capita  defense  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  two  years  were  about 
$1,100  each  year.  During  1975  and  1976,  by 
U.S.  figures,  Egypt  spent  about  20  percent  of 
its  Gross  National  Product  on  defense — an 
enormous  proportion  for  a  poor  country. 
Israel  spent  about  35  percent — which  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  pros- 
pects for  worsening  economic  situations  In 
Egypt  and  Israel  argue  both  for  serious  con- 
cessions In  moving  towards  a  peace  settle- 
ment and  for  a  strong  American  effort  to 
take  the  lead. 

All  parties  expect  the  United  States  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  Middle  East.  Several 
leaders  underscored  the  view  that  timing 
was  crucial:  conditions  for  movement  to- 
wards peace  are  presently  favorable  and  the 
United  States  should  move  quickly  In  order 
to  maximize  this  opportunity.  Not  to  put 
forward  a  plan  early  In  1977  would  be  to 
ignore  a  chance  for  peace.  The  basic  commit- 
ment to  a  peaceful  settlement  stated  by 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  for  Israel  and  offered 
by  the  Arab  side  by  President  Sadat  stands 
as  a  significant  signal  despite  the  subse- 
quent resumption  of  rhetoric  and  nuances 
in  the  Middle  East.  Any  serious  peace  initia- 
tive will  have  to  be  developed  despite  the 


ongoing  exchanges  of  public  statements.  An 
American  involvement  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  Inevitable.  There  will  be  requests 
for  International  guarantees  which  may  in- 
clude use  of  American  resources.  Such  costs 
will  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  cost  of 
future  wars  and  the  increasing  danger  of 
devastation  with  new  weaponry.  The  bene- 
fits of  a  peace  agreement  with  guarantees 
outweigh  the  risks  of  an  accelerated  arms 
race  and  another  war. 

nl.     TJNITED     STATES    POLICY     TOWARDS    IRAN 

Strategic  and  political  considerations 
The  delegation  spent  from  November  15th 
to  the  2Cth  in  Iran  meeting  with  Government 
officials  and  Americans  in  Teheran,  Isfahan 
and  Shlraz.  Discussions  were  held  with  Am- 
bassador Helms  and  several  members  of  the 
embassy  staff,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahanshah,  Prime  Minister  Hoyevda,  Vice 
Minister  of  War  General  Toufanlan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Iranian  Atomic  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Dr.  Etemad,  and  regional  and  city  of- 
ficials in  Isfahan  and  Shlraz.  The  extensive 
and  growing  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Iran  has  several  facets.  Includ- 
ing cooperation  in  strategic  Interests,  in- 
vestment and  trade  (especially  the  sale  of 
oil  by  Iran  and  defense  and  non-military 
equipment  by  the  United  States)  and  lately 
the  issue  of  hiunan  rights.  The  delegation 
reviewed  these  issues  within  the  limits  of 
time  available. 

Strategic  considerations  and  arms  sales 

The  difficulty  of  coming  to  grips  with 
American  policy  towards  Iran  Is  that  two 
major  strategic  factors  are  paramount:  Iran 
has  a  1200  mile  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Iran  is  among  the  largest  ptir- 
chasers  of  American  arms.  The  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  need 
for  a  rational,  orderly  arms  export  policy 
are  underlying  factors  which  require  assess- 
ment. 

Strategically  Iran  is  an  important  friend 
in  a  critical  and  unstable  part  of  the  world. 
Iran  needs  support  to  maintain  Its  integrity 
free  of  Soviet  Infiuence.  Iran  was  subject  to 
Soviet  pressures  after  World  War  II  and  has 
since  mfttotalned  a  strong  posture  of  pro- 
Western  resistance  to  the  Soviets.  In  1971 
the  British  withdrew  from  the  Gulf,  making 
some  sort  of  adjtistment — another  Western 
reinforcement  or  a  stronger  Iran — a  neces- 
sary compensation.  Iran  is  concerned  with  a 
number  of  potential  problems  within  the  re- 
gion: the  Arab/Israeli  conflict,  Iraq  and  its 
possible  threat  to  Iran  with  use  of  Soviet 
arms,  and  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  In 
Afghanistan.  These  factors  plus  the  need  to 
protect  the  oil  lifeline  from  the  (Julf  oil 
producers  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  to 
the  Western  world  all  draw  attention  to  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Iran. 

The  Straits  of  Hormuz  have  become  a 
point  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  West- 
ern world's  dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  for  energy.  The  delegation  made  a  flight 
over  the  Straits  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  geo- 
graphical configuration  through  which  a 
loaded  tanker  exits  the  Gulf  every  eleven 
minutes.  The  passage  has  a  minimum  width 
for  navigational  purposes  of  about  20  nau- 
tical miles  with  a  preferred  channel  of  only  a 
few  miles.  During  calendar  year  1975  about 
six  billion  barrels  of  oil  were  shipped  through 
the  Straits,  or  about  16.6  million  barrels  per 
day  to  world  oil  markets.  During  1975  about 
7.5  percent  of  total  American  oil  consump- 
tion passed  through  the  Straits.  The  propor- 
tion increased  dramatically  during  1976  to 
roughly  18  percent  of  total  American  con- 
sumption. During  1975  about  52  percent  of 
Western  Europe's  oil  consumption  and  75  per- 
cent of  Japan's  came  through  the  Straits. 
The  proportions  for  Europe  and  Japan  did 
not  change  markedly  during  1976.  Iran  pro- 
vides the  defense  capacity  which  overseas  the 
security  of  the  Hormuz  Straits. 
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The  American  decision  to 
the  British  withdraw  from 
a  corollary  to  the  Nixon 
alternative  to  a  greater  Amer  i 
In  a  broad  strategic  sense 
the  Southern  flank  of  NATO  tc 
the     paucity     of     pro-Ameri 
stretching  to  East  Asia  makes 
Important  to  the  United 
Iran's  strategic  value,  the 
nature  of  military  relations  th 
requires  consensus  within  the 

The  Iranian  response  to 
was    presented    to    the 
officials  strongly  believe  that 
United  States  should  be 
continued  arms  sales.  America^i 
and  a  broad  range  of 
Itself  as  a  sovereign  equal  whc 
West  and  deserve  American 

In  light  of  Soviet  military 
Iranian  memory  of  previous 
tlon,  Iran  does  not  dismiss 
of   a   Soviet   attack.   Iranians 
proxy  attacks  are  possible,  su 
Iraq  with  Soviet  weapons.  A 
well  armed  Iranian  defense 
to   discourage   possible 
the   role   of   paramount 
suggested  as  being  inherently 
can  interest. 
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American  failure  to  agree 
tegic  importance  of  Iran  will 
more  difficult  the  second  set  of 
eluding  arms  sales.  What 
proprlate  American  role  of 
of  modern  military  equipment 
portant  friend.  A  recent  Senat( 
latlons  Committee  report  mad; 
tant  point  that  the  Initial 
end"    aspects    of    arms    sales 
slderable  attention.  The 
Ing,  and  other  absorptive  factois 
end" — receive  less,  and  the  rep(Tt 
that  Iran   was  having  problez  is 
military  assistance.  That  thosi 
were  disputed  by  some  in  Irai  i 
portant  than  the  need  for  a 
export   policy   to   fit   our 
posture  towards  Iran.  If  Iran  is 
critical    and   threatened,   then 
backups  can  be  tolerated  and 
to  alleviate  them  may  be  in 
verse  is  equally  true. 

The  decision  by  President 
1972  allowing  Iran  to  decide  wl^at 
for  its  defense  Invited  a  long 
In  effect,  defense  Industries 
official    U.S.    guidelines   in 
Iranian  officials  defend  the 
requested  and  point  out  that 
unlike   other   countries 
equipment.  Iranian  military 
suggest  what  the  limits  are  to 
numbers   of   weapons   they   neid 
F-4  and  F-5  aircraft,  and  In  197; 
the  United  States  to  purchase 
the  Phoenix  missile.  Iran  has 
proval  to  buy  the  F-16  and  has 
F-18L.  and  the  Airborne 
trol  System   (AWACS).  Whether 
terns  should  be  sold  Is  beyond 
this    delegation.    These   systemfe 
cussed,   but  each  is   a  comple? 
quiring  thorough  study.  The 
the  United  States  will  have  to 
requests  from  an  essential  ally 
friend   while  deciding  specific 
broad  strategic  and  arms  sales 
absence  of  such  policies  will 
on   sales   of   nuclear  reactors 
difficult. 

Oil  exports  aTid  economic  rilatioris 
The  focal  point  of  the  Iranian  economy 
Is  the  export  of  oil  and  the  importation  of 
the  means  to  diversify  the  economy  and  de- 
velop structures  not  dependent  on  oil.  Be- 
lieving Iran's  ability  to  export  ( 11  is  limited 
to   less    than   thirty   years,    th  i    Shah   has 
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launched  an  ambltloi:s  economic  develop- 
ment program  financed  by  the  Investment  of 
oil  revenues.  The  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries  are  especially  Involved  In 
the  infrastructure  and  manufacturing  as- 
pects of  Iranian  development  efforts. 

Prime  Minister  Hoyveda  estimated  that  19 
percent  of  Iran's  Imports  excluding  arms  pur- 
chases are  from  the  United  States.  The  Prime 
Minister  told  the  delegation  that  the  non-oil 
economic  sectors  had  grown  by  22  percent  In 
constant  prices  during  the  past  three  years. 
He  stressed  that  while  national  security  is 
important  to  Iran,  defense  Is  still  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product. 

The  delegation  raised  the  question  of  the 
price  of  oil  and  the  then  forthcoming  OPEC 
meeting  (December  1976)  to  consider  an  in- 
crease in  oil  prices.  One  Senator  asked  what 
the  effect  of  the  projected  15  percent  price 
Increase  would  be  on  countries  such  as  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  15  per- 
cent could  be  Justified  since  infiation  in 
many  countries  such  as  the  United  States 
is  less  than  15  percent.  Prime  Minister  Hoy- 
veda replied  that  It  was  not  oil  which  put 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  pres- 
ent economic  difficulties.  Iran,  Hoyveda  said, 
strongly  supported  the  concept  of  tying  the 
price  of  oil  to  an  international  measure  of 
inflation  through  an  indexing  system.  An- 
other Senator  urged  Iran  to  defer  a  decision 
to  Increase  the  price  of  oil  In  order  to  give 
the  new  American  President  a  chance  to  con- 
sult with  Iran  and  other  oil-producers  on  oil 
prices  within  the  context  of  controlling 
world-wide  inflation. 

Human  rights 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  cog- 
nizant of  and  concerned  about  human 
rights  issues  in  Iran,  especially  alleged  In- 
stances of  torture.  While  there  are  limits  to 
what  one  sovereign  state  should  say  to  an- 
other about  internal  affairs,  the  growing  im- 
portance of  American  economic  and  secu- 
rity cooperation  with  Iran  add  Importance  to 
questions  about  human  rights  and  any  other 
potential  stumbling  blocks  to  close  relations. 

The  delegation  regretted  that  neither  the 
focus  of  its  mandate  nor  availability  of  in- 
country  time  allowed  pursuit  of  this  Im- 
portant issue  In  significant  depth.  Nonethe- 
less, this  subject  was  raised  In  discussions 
with  the  Shah  and  with  Iranian  officials  and 
Americans  in  Iran. 

Senator  Griffin  preferred  the  following  lan- 
guage on  the  matter  of  human  rights  In 
Iran: 

"The  members  of  the  delegation  were  aware 
of,  and  deeply  concerned  about,  charges  of 
tortiu-e  and  other  abuses  of  human  rights  In 
Iran.  However,  neither  the  focus  of  our  map- 
date  nor  the  availability  of  in-country  time 
allowed  us  to  give  this  Important  subject  the 
serious  attention  we  felt  it  warranted. 

"Because  we  were  unable  to  Investigate 
firsthand  the  various  charges  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Iran,  we  have  refrained  from  draw- 
ing conclusions  on  this  subject  In  our  re- 
port. In  our  view,  the  matter  Is  much  too  Im- 
portant, and  the  charges  too  serious,  to  be 
dealt  with  xn  a  casual  manner. 

"Nevertheless,  members  of  the  delegation 
did  express  their  deep  concern  for  human 
rights  in  conversations  with  the  Shah.  The 
issue  was  also  raised  by  individual  Senators 
in  discussions  with  other  Iranian  leaders 
and  with  Americans  In  Iran." 

Other  groups  have  reported  on  this  ques- 
tion, most  recently  the  State  Department's 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  of  December  31,  1976. 
Recent  developments  give  cause  for  both 
optimism  and  dismay.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Government  of  Iran  has  received  discreet, 
official  American  representations  on  this 
sensitive  internal  matter  and  has  received 
delegations  from  the  UN  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Commission 


of  Jurists  (both  In  1975).  The  Govern m.ent 
and  the  Shah  himself  appear  responsive  to 
international  concern.  On  the  other  hand 
accounts  of  torture  by  the  security  police 
(SAVAK)  continue  to  be  reported  in  the 
press  and  denied  by  Iranian  officials.  Accord- 
ing to  Iran  and  the  State  Department  terror- 
ist opposition  to  the  Government  from  both 
the  right  and  left  persist. 

A  fair  measure  of  human  rights  in  Iran 
must  place  achievements  in  human  rights 
alongside  allegations  of  violations.  In  both 
the  context  of  Persian  history  and  compared 
with  other  countries  in  the  region,  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Iran  is  a  regime  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Under  the  Shah 
a  national  system  of  elected  representatives 
has  been  established.  While  the  Important 
decisions  still  are  made  by  the  executive,  the 
creation  of  a  two-chamber  parliament  and 
Its  assumption  of  some  duties  is  a  positive 
step    towards    popular    participation.    The 
June,  1975,  elections  for  the  two  houses  have 
been  cited  as  a  marking  point  In  evolution 
towards  more  complete  democracy.  The  dele- 
gation met  with  elected  officials  in  the  cities 
of  Isfahan   and   Shlraz,   where   accounts  of 
urban  elections  and  officials  being  turned  in 
and  out  of  office  resembled  city  politics  in 
many  places.  The  "Shah-people"  revolution 
of  the  past  two  decades  has  Involved  exten- 
sive and  basic  changes  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
Land  reform  since  1962  has  affected  about  a 
third  of  all  Iranians.  A  health  corps  started 
in  1964  has  sent  9.000  corpsmen  to  rural  areas. 
A  literacy  corps  created  in  1963  has  engaged 
100,000  Iranians  to  bring  literacy  to  villagers. 
A  basically  agricultural   extension   and   de- 
velopment corps  has  involved  24,000  partici- 
pants.  Voting   rights   were   revised    in    1962 
extending  the  right  to  vote  to  Iranians  who 
had  never  voted,  and  in  a  drastic  break  with 
the  past  gave  the  vote  to  women.  Education 
is  free  through   high  school   and  there  are 
financial  support  programs  for  higher  edu- 
cation.    Through     the     considerable     social 
change  a  middle  class  is  emerging.  Many  of 
the  positive   goals   of  human   rights  move- 
ments are  being  reached  through  the  ranid 
development  of  Iran. 

Awareness  of  human  rights  Issues  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  part  of  the  American  approach 
to  foreign  policy.  The  question  of  how  much 
progress  in  human  rights  the  United  States 
should  expect  of  an  Important,  sovereign 
friend  sharing  out  strategic  Interest  Is  diffi- 
cult. Many  of  Iran's  neighbors  are  also  ar- 
oused of  human  rights  violations  but  lack 
strong  records  of  accomplishments,  and  do 
not  support  the  United  States.  The  delega- 
tion believes  that  human  rights  issues  and 
movement  towards  political  and  civil  liber- 
ties will  affect  the  way  we  view  Iran.  Such 
issues  must  necessarily  be  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican approach  to  foreign  policy  In  this  part 
of  the  world  and  deserve  further  scrutiny  In 
the  future. 

Meeting  ivith  American  communities  in  Iran 
The  number  of  Americans  residing  in  Iran 
has  Increased  in  recent  years  to  roughly  25,- 
000.  The  delegation  had  two  open  meetings 
to  receive  the  thoughts  and  advice  of  the 
American  communities,  one  hi  Isfahan  and 
the  other  in  Shlraz.  A  few  hundred  Americans 
attended  both  the  Isfahan  and  Shlraz  meet- 
ings. Those  attending  were  mainly  students 
and  employees  of  American  corporations, 
both  defense  industries  and  non-defense. 

A  number  of  issues  were  raised.  The  most 
prominent  and  deeply  resented  issue  was 
the  recent  change  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  its  treatment  of  overseas  Americans. 
The  Act  reduces  to  815  thousand  a  year  (from 
$20  or  $25  thousand)  a  year  the  amount  of 
Income  an  overseas  taxpayer  ts  permitted  to 
exclude  from  his  reported  earnings.  Further- 
more, foreign  taxes  paid  on  the  amount  ex- 
cluded cannot  be  applied  as  a  credit  against 
U.S.  income  taxes  as  previously.  Making  the 
tax  change  retroactive  to  the  preceding  Jan- 
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uary  was  strongly  condemned  as  an  unfair 
way  of  digging  tax  money  out  of  those  not 
present  and  unable  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Several  speakers  argued  that  taxing  the  al- 
lowances Intended  to  adjust  for  overseas  liv- 
ing wovild  simply  add  to  the  cost  of  products 
sold  and  thereby  result  In  lost  contracts  for 
American  bidders. 

The  two  American  communities  said  that 
they  enjoyed  living  in  Iran,  liked  the  Irani- 
ans and  In  general  had  good  working  relations 
In  their  host  country.  One  complaint  heard 
on  various  occasions  was  the  difficulty  of  vot- 
ing in  the  United  States  while  living  over- 
seas. Americans  Informed  the  delegation 
that  they  had  trouble  obtaining  information 
on  elections  In  the  United  States  and  in  cast- 
ing ballots  from  overseas  addresses.  Among 
the  other  points  made  were  the  need  to  help 
a  pro-American  friend,  the  perception  that 
talk  in  Congress  of  cutting  off  arms  sales  to 
Iran  frightens  people  and  the  Government, 
and  the  Judgment  that  Iran  was  making 
serious  progress  towards  economic  develop- 
ment despite  inadequate  infrastructure  and 
imfamillarity  with  much  of  the  technology 
being  Imported.  One  speaker  noted  that  be- 
cause Iran  was  moving  so  quickly,  the  coun- 
try lacked  the  "old  hand"  or  "master  ser- 
geant" who  had  experience  in  managing  tech- 
nology. He  Judged  that  such  experience  would 
be  attained  and  American  corporations 
would  assume  a  lower  profile.  Many  students 
spoke  Parsl  and  were  closer  to  the  citizens 
of  these  two  cities  than  others.  Some  stu- 
dents criticized  the  distance  and  lack  of  com- 
munication they  alleged  existed  between 
American  corporation  employees  and  Irani- 
ans. The  allegations  were  disputed.  Both  the 
delegation  and  participants  In  these  two  ex- 
changes concluded  that  such  open  meetings 
overseas  were  an  excellent  way  to  share  per- 
spectives with  American  representatives. 


Additional  Views  of  Senators  Culver  and 
Eagleton 

The  Delegation's  report  on  Iran  raises  Im- 
portant Issues  without  resolving  them.  It  says 
that  we  need  a  consensus  on  our  military 
relations,  that  the  absence  of  a  policy  on  con- 
ventional arms  sales  makes  it  harder  to  deal 
With  the  question  of  nuclear  reactors,  and 
that  human  rights  Issues  deserve  discussion. 

We  agree  on  the  need  for  consensus,  for  a 
clear  arms  sales  policy,  and  for  close  atten- 
tion to  human  rights  Issues.  Accordingly,  we 
offer  our  own  assessment  of  what  U.S.  policy 
on  these  matters  should  be. 

Background  of  U.S.  Policy:  Since  World 
War  II  the  United  States  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Iran.  For  more  than  three 
decades  we  have  provided  military  equipment 
by  grant  or  by  sale.  The  United  States  was 
Intimately  involved  In  the  Shah's  coming 
to  power,  and  official  policy  has  been  to 
strengthen  and  support  him  ever  since. 

This  close  association  Is  said  to  serve  some 
important  American  Interests,  not  least  be- 
cause of  Iran's  oil  supplies  and  Its  geopolitical 
situation  which  contributes  to  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  acts  as  an  obstacle  to 
Soviet  expansion  toward  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  addition,  we  enjoy  special  intelligence  fa- 
cilities In  Iran.  We  believe  that  the  new  Ad- 
niinistration  should  fundamentally  review 
these  premises  without  accepting  them  un- 
critically. For  example,  we  should  consider 
the  risk  that  massive  arms  sales  may  not 
contribute  to  regional  stability  and  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  oil — If  such  sales  increase 
rivalries  and  instability  within  or  among  na- 
tions of  the  area  or  If  they  lead  to  conflicts 
which  halt  the  flow  of  oil. 

Despite  this  foundation  of  mutual  Inter- 
ests, our  relations  with  Iran  today  are  far  too 
dependent  on  a  highly  personalized  relation- 
ship with  the  Shah.  In  fact,  U.S.  policy  over 
the  past  twenty  years  under  Administrations 
of  both  political  parties  has  held  and  con- 


tinues to  hold  that  the  Shah's  responsive- 
ness to  our  Interests  depends  In  large  part 
on  our  continuing  to  reassure  him,  and  to 
make  clear  to  other  countries  that  American 
relations  with  him  and  Iran  are  extraordinar- 
ily close  and  intimate. 

We  question  this  reliance  on  Interpersonal 
harmony  and  on  expressions  of  goodwill 
rather  than  on  the  solid  foundation  of  mu- 
tual Interests  where  they  exist  and  the  in- 
herent right  to  disagree  when  broader  U.S. 
Interests  must  be  served.  We  want  cordial 
relations  with  the  Government  and  people  of 
Iran,  but  this  must  not  be  our  sole  objective 
nor  the  barometer  of  good  policy. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  the 
United  States  has  provided  Iran  with  about 
$15  billion  in  arms  transfers,  more  than  to 
any  other  country'  except  South  Vietnam.  In 
addition,  we  furnished  economic  develop- 
ment assistance,  especially  in  the  1960s, 
which  helped  Iran  to  make  rapid  and  sus- 
taining growth.  Today  Iran's  current  and 
potential  wealth  are  great,  and  its  military 
forces  are  preeminent  in  Its  region. 

Americans  are  in  Iran  in  large  numbers 
to  help  carry  out  the  wide  range  of  official 
agreements  and  private  contracts  which  are 
strengthening  Iran  both  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
present  figure  for  Americans  in-country,  31,- 
000,  will  grow  to  50-60,000  by  1980.  The  grow- 
ing numbers  in  recent  years  have  led  to  cul- 
tural adjustment  as  well  as  personal  security 
problems,  which  are  likely  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  specific  example  of  the  friction  that  will 
surely  Increase  if  more  Americans  are  re- 
quired in  Iran  for  technical  support  is  in  the 
area  of  housing.  There  Is  a  significant  housing 
shortage  throughout  Iran  with  3-bedroom 
apartments  renting  for  $2,000/month  in 
Teheran.  Some  Iranians  blame  the  Influx  of 
U.S.  personnel  for  their  high  costs.  Amer- 
icans In  some  cases  are  being  compensated 
by  their  corporations  for  these  exorbitant 
prices  but  this  recoupment  capacity  gives  the 
American  technicians  an  unfair  advantage 
in  bidding  for  the  available  housing.  The 
danger  here  Is  that  an  "Ugly  American" 
sentiment  may  Intensify,  even  among  middle- 
class  Iranians,  as  a  result  of  this  continuing 
Inflation. 

Not  only  are  American  officials  advising 
Iranians  in  many  aspects  of  government,  but 
also  a  new  class  of  retired  military  personnel 
has  emerged  and  has  taken  key  posts.  It  Is 
unclear  whether  these  new  networks  provide 
valuable  continuity  or  merely  perpetuate 
profitable  contracts. 

Problems  with  current  policy:  The  most 
troubling  aspect  of  current  U.S.  policy  is  the 
large  volume  of  highly  sophisticated  weap- 
onry which  we  are  selling  from  our  own 
arsenals.  These  sales  dominate  our  present 
relations  with  Iran  becatise  of  both  their 
magnitude   and   perceived   importance. 

Although  the  United  States  over  the  years 
has  provided  new  weapons  to  modernize 
Iran's  forces,  the  floodgate  really  opened  only 
In  1972.  when  President  Nixon  decided  to  sell 
the  Shah  virtually  any  conventional  weapons 
he  desired  and  exempted  such  sales  from  nor- 
mal bureaucratic  scrutiny.  In  recent  years, 
according  to  unclassified  sources,  Iran  has 
expanded  the  number  of  men  In  its  Army  by 
50  percent:  the  Navy  has  more  than  doubled: 
and  the  Air  Force  has  quadrupled  in  person- 
nel and  doubled  in  the  number  of  combat 
aircraft.  Qualitatively,  Iran  has  Improved  Its 
military  potential  dramatically  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  latest  and  best  American 
equipment  such  as  our  F-14  fighters  with 
Phoenix  missiles. 

These  sales  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
the  ability  of  Iran  to  absorb  them  economi- 
cally and  to  operate  them  with  adequate 
numbers  of  trained  personnel.  But  these 
sales  have  also  occurred  at  a  time  when  our 


own  forces  are  short  of  some  equipment  Items 
which  are  being  shipped  abroad  before  U.S. 
units  are  at  full  strength. 

Until  recently  the  absence  of  thorough  re- 
view of  these  sales  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment thwarted  the  raising  of  these  Important 
Issues.  Even  now,  the  Congress  has  not  been 
provided  the  overall  policy  review  promised 
by  the  Ford  Administration  as  a  basis  for  as- 
sessing future  sales. 

We  believe  that  there  has  been  Insufficient 
recognition  of  the  possible  long-term  dan- 
gers of  the  policy  of  massive  sales.  These  dan- 
gers include  the  unwitting  transfer  of  highly 
advanced  technology,  the  threat  posed  by 
any  sudden  change  In  government  to  a  less 
pro-American  regime,  the  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  Iran's  internal  policies  and  external 
designs  which  is  Inferred  from  these  sales, 
and  the  high  prices  which  American  consum- 
ers must  pay  for  oil  from  Iran  and  other 
OPEC  nations  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  military  forces.  There 
is  also  a  danger  that  expanded  sales  may  cre- 
ate an  unhealthy  mutual  dependence  In 
which  U.S.  arms  manufacturers  come  to  rely 
excessively  on  such  sales  and  U.S.  forces  need 
them  to  reduce  unit  costs.  The  Iranians  In 
turn  may  require  costly  and  extensive  tech- 
nical support  and  may  resent  any  shortfalls 
in  anticipated  U.S.  help.  Such  dependence 
may  thus  create  pressures  for  closer  links  and 
ever-rising  sales. 

We  believe  that  the  purported  advantages 
of  arms  sales  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  these  general  dangers  as  well  as  the 
particular  disadvantages  of  specific  sales 
programs. 

The  Iran  we  visited  In  November  1976  Is  a 
society  slowly  emerging  from  extreme  under- 
development. Despite  a  high  degree  of  social 
and  economic  activity,  Iran  is  still  decades 
away  from  acquiring  the  infrastructure  nec- 
essary to  absorb  the  infiux  of  foreign  Ideas 
and  technology.  Dr.  Halbatolah  Khakzar, 
President  of  the  Iran  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  described  the  major  obstacle  to 
social  and  economic  change  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view with  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"Our  biggest  problem  is  giving  students 
who  have  had  no  experience  with  technology 
some  engineering  sense.  They  are  hardwork- 
ing and  clever,  and  they  have  a  good  back- 
ground In  mathematics  and  physics  but  most 
of  them  come  from  working  class  or  poor 
families  in  rural  areas  of  the  country  that 
are  beginning  to  change  for  the  first  time  In 
centuries.  Since  these  young  people  have  no 
experience  with  technology,  they  have  no 
feeling  for  It." 

Without  Joining  the  issue  of  Iran's  stra- 
tegic Importance  to  the  United  States,  we 
feel  that  the  sale  of  vast  quantities  of  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  an  emerging  nation 
with  limited  technical  expertise  raises  pro- 
found questions  about  the  U.S.  role.  With  few 
exceptions  we  found  the  military  forces  of 
Iran  unable  to  effectively  utilize  the  Ameri- 
can weapons  purchased  for  them  without  an 
excessive  degree  of  U.S.  technical  assistance. 
It  is  our  view  that  equipment  received  which 
cannot  be  operated  and  maintained  by  Ira- 
nian forces  would  do  little  to  enhance  Iran's 
war-time  defensive  capability  were  the 
United  States  to  remove  its  citizens  at  the 
outset  of  hostile  actions. 

We  seriously  question  the  position  ex- 
pressed to  us  by  the  Iranian  Government 
that  a  continuation  of  •nrestricted  arms 
sales  to  Iran  is  In  U.S.  and  Iranian  Interests. 

Further,  it  Is  our  view  that  any  deterrent 
value  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  is  largely  vitiated  by  the  In- 
ability of  the  Iranan  military  to  properly 
utilize  and  maintain  the  equipment  and  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  U.S.  war-time  com- 
mitment. Iran's  security  will  be  diminished 
rather  than  strengthened  if  the  acquisition 
of  advanced  weapons  dissipates  the  personnel 
and  economic  resources  which  might  other- 
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will  have  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
Iran  for  the  life  of  the  system. 

Iran's  announced  desire  to  purchase  the 
F-18L  raises  additional  questions  about  U.S. 
arms  sales  policy.  The  P-18L  Is  a  land-based 
version  of  the  F-18A,  to  be  built  for  carrier 
use  by  the  Navy.  It  Is  a  derivative  of  the 
Northrop  Company's  twin-engined  P-17 
which  lost  a  competition  with  the  General 
Dynamics  F-16,  chosen  to  be  the  Air  Force's 
lightweight  fighter. 

If  Iran  Is  allowed  to  purchase  the  F-18L,  It 
win  have  five  fighter  aircraft  systems  with 
their  separate  logistics  systems  to  maintain. 
The  F-iSL,  It  is  argued,  would  be  used  in 
a  close  air  support  role,  thereby  freeing  tfie 
P-16  for  the  air  superiority  mission.  The 
expeiasive  F-14  apparently  would  then  be 
able  to  avoid  contact  with  enemy  aircraft  In 
support  missions,  as  it  would  be  used  In  a 
stand-off  air  defense  role.  Of  course,  each  of 
these  new  systems  can  perform  multiple  mis- 
sions. Clearly,  Justifications  which  place  each 
aircraft  In  an  exclusive  role  Ignore  the  cost 
and  logistical  benefits  derived  from  keeping 
to  a  minimum  the  different  types  of  aircraft. 
While  the  Shah  feels  that  cost  Is  no  barrier  In 
these  calculations,  it  seems  clear  that  his 
government  has  not  given  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  requisite  and  indispensable  man- 
power needed  to  operate,  maintain  and  serv- 
ice such  highly  complex  equipment. 

Policy  Recommendations:  We  do  not  wish 
to  renounce  all  ties  to  Iran  or  to  end  our  arms 
sales,  bi't  we  believe  that  our  relations  can 
and  should  be  put  on  a  different,  less  person- 
alized, more  enduring  basis. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
this  nation  to  retain  friendly  relations  with 
Iran.  But  this  should  be  In  the  context  of 
a  more  rational  and  consistent  foreign  policy, 
based  on  our  own  standards,  ethical  values, 
and  national  Interests.  We  should  not  become 
too  closely  and  secretly  Intertwined  with  any 
nation,  to  the  extent  of  catering  to  that 
regime  at  the  expense  of  our  own  Interests 
and  standards. 

We  have  made  available  to  Iran  our  most 
sophisticated  technology  and  weaponry.  This 
results  in  the  deepening  of  our  future  com- 
mitment and  makes  it  necessary  to  furnish 
an  ever-Increasing  contingent  of  technicians 
and  advisors  to  assist  In  the  operation  of 
the  equipment  we  have  sold. 

Allies  we  are  and  should  remain,  but. 
Just  as  we  hopefully  learned  from  our  Viet- 
nam experience,  it  Is  not  in  our  national  In- 
terest to  become  too  deeply  and  submis- 
sively Involved  In  the  affairs  of  Iran  or  any 
other  nation  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
cemented  in  and  can't  control  our  commit- 
ments or  extricate  ourselves  If  It  becomes 
In  our  Interest  to  do  so. 

The  dilemma  which  we  face  was  pointed 
out  two  decades  ago  by  Walter  Llppmann  In 
his  prescient  critique  of  a  rigid  containment 
policy.  Llppmann  noted  that,  for  this  policy 
to  succeed,  "we  must  stake  our  own  secu- 
Ity  and  the  peace  of  the  world  upon  satel- 
lites, puppets,  clients,  agents  about  whom 
W3  know  very  little.  Frequently  they  will  act 
for  their  own  reasons,  and  on  their  own 
Judgments,  presenting  us  with  accomplished 
facts  that  we  did  not  intend,  and  with 
crises  for  which  we  are  unready.  The  'unas- 
sailable barriers'  will  present  us  with  an 
unending  series  of  insoluble  dilemmas.  We 
shall  have  either  to  disown  our  puppets, 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  appeasement 
and  defeat  and  the  loss  of  face,  or  must 
support  them  at  an  uncalculable  cost  on  an 
unintended,  unforseen  and  perhaps  undesir- 
able Issue." 

We  cannot  presume  to  ludge  the  threat 
assessment  which  another  nation  makes, 
nor  the  policies  which  It  may  adopt  to  pre- 
serve Its  security.  Without  doubt,  any  na- 
tion must  be  concerned  about  the  Intentions 
and  capabilities    of   Its   neighbors,   as   Iran 


properly  Is.  But  neither  can  the  United 
States  neglect  its  own  responsibility  to  ex- 
amine Its  own  interests,  especially  before 
we  transfer  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
abroad,  and  the  global  hierarchy  of  values 
and  policies  which  we  profess.  In  the  case 
of  arms  sales,  we  can  expect  and  demand 
clearer  Justifications  from  purchasing  na- 
tions and  better  proof  that  new  weapons 
will  be  properly  and  efficiently  used. 

We  do  not  seek  to  dictate  a  particular 
Internal  political  arrangement  to  Iran  or 
any  other  nation,  but  neither  can  we  praise 
or  ignore  the  current  situation  In  Iran.  From 
the  evidence  available  to  us,  we  believe  that 
Iran  Is  an  authoritarian  nation  whose  In- 
ternal policies  often  appear  antithetical  to 
American  values.  Serious  allegations  of  re- 
pression, violations  of  human  rights,  and 
even  torture  have  been  made  and  are  now 
under  Increasing  scrutiny  by  international 
bodies,  by  American  organizations  con- 
cerned with  international  human  rights,  and 
by  Congress  Itself  under  the  provisions  of 
recent  arms  sales  legislation.  The  State  De- 
partment's recent  report  to  Congress  on 
human  rights  even  said  that  "one  cannot 
discount  the  reports"  of  use  of  torture  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  In  the  past  two 
years  has  discussed  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion In  Iran  with  Its  government.  Purthor- 
more,  by  the  Shah's  own  admission,  his  se- 
cret police  (SAVAK)  actively  watches  Iran- 
ians living  m  the  United  States.  And  other 
published  reports  suggest  that  these  agents 
act  in  ways  which  appear  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Again.  It  is  not  for  xis  to  prescribe  how 
Iranians  should  live  or  what  their  govern- 
ment should  be.  That  Is  their  business,  not 
ours.  But  the  United  States  should  refer  to 
Its  own  values  and  standards  of  conduct  In 
determining  the  character  of  Its  relations 
with  a  government  and  leader  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  those  values  and  standards. 

Since  the  United  States  does  not  approve 
many  of  Iran's  Internal  practices,  we  must 
avoid  or  minimize  actions  which  have  the 
effect  or  clear  Implication  of  supporting  or 
strengethenlng  these  undesirable  practices. 
So  long  as  Iran  acts  In  a  way  contrary  to  our 
own  values,  we  must  maintain  an  arms- 
length  relationship,  based  only  upon  cold  cal- 
culations of  national  Interest  and  without 
hypocritical  declarations  of  warm  friendship. 

The  touchstone  of  U.S.  policy  should  be 
U.S.  national  Interests.  In  this  regard,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  Shah  himself  conducts  his 
foreign  affairs  far  more  from  his  perception 
of  his  own  Interests  than  from  reassurances 
of  friendship.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  take 
the  lead  in  pushing  OPEC  to  increase  oil 
prices,  despite  our  urglngs  against  his  doing 
so  and  our  arguments  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
price  rises  on  our  own  economy  and  on  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries  and 
Western  Europe.  The  Shah  nationalized 
Amerlcal  oil  Interests  In  1973  over  our  pro- 
tests. And  also  over  our  protests,  he  has  even 
recently  returned  a  Soviet  defector  to  the 
USSR. 

These  actions  suggest  to  us  that  the  Shah 
will  rebuff  or  respond  to  our  interests  In  Iran 
according  to  whether  he  believes  they  will 
serve  his  Interests.  We  should  therefore  act 
according  to  our  own  Interests.  Where  our 
policy  objectives  coincide  with  those  of  Iran, 
we  can  and  should  cooperate  fully.  But  where 
we  differ,  we  cannot  subordinate  our  dis- 
agreements to  ritual  demonstrations  of 
friendship  or  declarations  of  "special  rela- 
tionships." Arms  sales,  for  example,  must  not 
be  undertaken  as  tokens  of  commitment  or 
proof  of  close  relations,  but  rather  only  when 
both  sides  benefit. 

With  regard  to  arms  sales,  we  recommend 
that  future  sales  be  conditioned  In  three 
ways.  ( 1)  No  additional  sales  should  be  made 
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of  equipment  In  which  U.S.  forces  are  short 
of  authorized  levels  unless  procurement  for 
American  units  at  a  faster  rate  would  clearly 
be  Inefficient.  (2)  The  Congress  must  be  as- 
sured that,  for  all  sales,  Iran  has  the  tech- 
nical, economic,  and  personnel  capacity  to 
absorb  and  utilize  the  equipment  effectively 
without  substantial  participation  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. In  any  event,  there  should  be  no  di- 
version of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  technical 
personnel  from  work  essential  to  the  readi- 
ness of  U.S.  forces.  (3)  There  must  be  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  the  transfer  of 
advanced  American  technology  to  other  na- 
tions, either  by  Industrial  espionage  or 
defection. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
existing  pressures  for  arms  sales,  and  for 
subsequent  bureaucratic  approval  of  such 
sales  by  U.S.  government,  would  be  reduced 
If  the  personnel  chiefly  responsible  for  in- 
country  planning  and  Washington-level  re- 
view were,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
civilians  In  background,  with  no  particular 
allegiance  to  a  specific  Service  or  weapons 
program. 

While  our  direct  observations  and  our  com- 
ments have  been  largely  confined  to  Iran,  the 
largest  single  purchaser  of  our  weapons,  we 
recognize  that  this  problem  is  global  and  that 
any  ultimate  solution  will  require  the  co- 
operation of  many  nations.  Accordingly,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  announced  policy  of 
President  Carter  to  review  these  sales  more 
closely  and  to  seek  International  discussions 
on  ways  to  limit  these  sales.  This  policy  Is  in 
line  with  Congressional  declarations  and  can 
lead  to  a  more  stable  and  safer  world. 


ADDiTiON.'iL  Views  of  Senator  Cannon 

MILrrARY  SALES 

This  part  of  the  report  will  deal  with 
military  sales  to  Iran.  The  subject  has  been 
controversial  for  some  time  and  was  ac- 
cordingly explored  by  members  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

The  matter  was  first  discussed  with  Am- 
bassador Helms  at  his  initial  Embassy 
briefing.  It  was  later  brought  up  with  the 
Iranian  Prime  Minister  at  his  meeting  with 
the  delegation  and  then  finally  with  the 
Shah   when   he   hosted   the   delegation. 

Although  a  minority  view,  the  feeling  was 
expressed  that  Iran  was  buying  weapon  sys- 
tems beyond  their  capability  to  support  and 
that  the  country  would  metaphorically 
speaking  sink  from  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
items  being  purcha.sed. 

American  arms  sales  to  Iran,  especially 
the  P-14,  have  been  a  subject  of  great  con- 
troversy In  key  circles  within  the  United 
States.  The  agreement  to  sell  the  F-14  and 
other  sophisticated  military  equipment  to 
Iran  seems,  like  discussions  of  previous  arms 
sales  agreements  to  Iran,  to  be  taking  place 
in  almost  total  isolation  from  the  broader 
historical  and  strategic  context  In  which 
the  decision  was  made. 

The  prevailing  United  States  strategic 
doctrine,  with  its  notion  of  an  American 
drawback  from  some  areas  of  the  world.  Is 
largely  a  naval  doctrine — except  for  West- 
ern Europe — as  far  as  direct  U.S.  commit- 
ment Is  concerned.  It  calls  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  burden-sharing  by  America's  allies 
and  friends  In  their  own  defense  and  Amer- 
ican help  In  creating  Independent  power 
centers  that  could  maintain  local  stability. 
Congress  has  generally  approved  of  this  pol- 
icy but  in  the  case  of  Iran,  It  has  come  In 
for  some  very  persistent  criticism  In  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  modern  weaponry.  One 
of  the  mo.st  significant  developments  which 
convinced  the  Shah  of  the  need  for 
strengthening  his  military  forces  was  the 
1958  coup  in  Iran  which  installed  the  radi- 
cal regime  of  Colonel  Kassem — an  event 
viewed  In  Iran  with  alarm  as  a  harbinger 
of  future  changes  to  come. 


Iran's  arms  modernization  goes  back  to 
the  Kennedy  administration  when  nego- 
tiations already  were  under  way  to  mod- 
ernize Iran's  armed  forces.  Prom  Iran's 
point  of  view,  an  important  event  was  the 
Indo-Paklstanl  war  of  1965.  The  Shah  was 
convinced  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  Pakistan  or  allow  Iran  to 
aid  Pakistan  with  arms  received  from  the 
United  States  meant  that  Iran  would  have 
to  acquire  the  capability  to  fend  for  Itself 
In  local  conflicts.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
negotiations  began  for  what  was  then 
clearly  the  most  sophisticated  aircraft  In 
the  world,  the  F-4  Phantom. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  Aden  in  1967 
strengthened  Iranian  conviction  that  a 
British  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Gulf 
was  near.  The  conclusive  development  which 
persuaded  them  that  the  time  for  the  swift 
modernization  of  Iran's  armed  forces  had 
come,  was  Britain's  decision  of  1968  to  with- 
draw its  forces  east  of  Suez  by  1971. 

In  regard  to  President  Nixon's  decision  in 
1972  to  sell  the  F-14  and  other  sophisticated 
weaponry.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
first  F-4's  were  delivered  to  Iran  In  late 
December  of  1968,  approximately  11  Vi 
months  after  the  announcement  of  Britain's 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  area.  Hence 
from  the  Iranian  side  it  Is  easy  to  discern  a 
close  relationship  between  the  Shah's  per- 
ception of  the  developing  security  situation 
In  the  area  and  the  required  military  forces 
deemed  necessary  for  coping  with  it. 

It  Is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  and  the  delivery  of  the  F-4  took 
place  well  before  the  great  leap  in  oil  prices. 
Indeed,  some  15  months  beiore  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Teheran  in  May  1972,  there 
were  three  squadrons  of  F-4's  already  on 
delivery  to  Iran  and  a  total  of  eight  squad- 
rons delivered  by  1974.  The  F-4's  delivered 
during  the  Nixon  administration  were  there- 
fore a  natural  follow-on  of  the  original  sales 
agreement  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

Congress  was  well  av\-are  of  these  sales  and 
there  was  little  criticism  of  them  even 
though  at  that  time.  In  terms  of  the  then 
existing  aircraft  technology,  the  F-4  was 
In  a  relative  sense  as  sophisticated  an  air- 
craft as  the  F-14  Is  today.  (Technologically 
the  F-4  should  be  compared  with  the  MIG- 
21,  Just  as  the  F-14  corresponds  more  with 
the  MIG-23  and  the  even  more  sophisticated 
MIG-25).  In  fact,  at  the  time  the  F-4  was 
delivered  to  Iran  In  1968  no  one  else  outside 
Europe  had  received  t'lls  aircraft;  e.g.,  the 
P-4  was  not  delivered  to  Israel  until  1969. 

The  F-14  was  considered  by  both  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  the  Shah  as  a  fairly 
natural  evolution  in  arms  sales  policy  be- 
tween the  tv.-o  countries. 

There  are  many  complex  historical  and 
strategic  factors  to  be  considered  In  any 
assessment  of  U.S.  decisions  on  arms  trans- 
fers to  the  Middle  East  In  general  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  In  particular. 

Iran  occupies  a  key  strategic  position  In 
the  Middle  East  controlling  the  air  lanes 
from  Europe  to  the  East,  has  a  long  coast- 
line along  the  Persian  Gulf  through  which 
moves  a  hirge  percentage  of  the  Free  World's 
oil  supply,  and  has  long  land  borders  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Iraq,  Turkey,  Afghanistan, 
and  Pakistan. 

Iran  has  been  developing  a  modern  mili- 
tary force  during  the  last  five  years.  Iranian 
leadership  Intends  to  put  Iran  in  a  position 
to  defend  its  interests  with  its  own  re- 
sources and  not  be  forced  to  rely  on  outside 
assistance  in  a  crisis. 

For  Iranian  leaders,  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  remain  a  reliable  supplier 
of  military  equipment  to  meet  the  threats 
which  they  perceive  to  their  security  Is  ex- 
tremely important.  United  States'  willing- 
ness in  this  area  is  evidence  of  our  continu- 
ing interest  in  them  as  a  sovereign  state  with 


important  national  Interests  parallel  to  our 
own,  a  sign  that  we  are  concerned  about 
their  national  Integrity  and  an  Indication 
that  the  United  States  will  not  abandon  its 
traditional  friends  while  other  countries  con- 
tinue to  arm  their  allies. 

The  strategic,  political,  and  economic  im- 
portance of  the  Persian  Gulf  countries  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  Western  allies  is  high 
and  growing.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  will 
remain  dependent  upon  Gulf  oil  for  years  to 
come,  and  our  own  dependence  upon  this  oil 
is  increasing,  not  diminishing.  From  a  stra- 
tegic point  of  view,  we  have  a  clear  Interest 
in  preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  exercis- 
ing political,  economic,  or  military  Infiuence 
over  the  area.  Moreover,  our  commercial  In- 
terests in  the  area  run  into  the  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

Iran  is  subject  to  a  nvimber  of  threats. 
Perhaps  the  most  tangible  threat  to  Iran 
concerns  the  vulnerability  of  her  oil  econ- 
omy. If  the  flow  of  Iranian  oil  to  the  West- 
ern world  were  significantly  reduced  owing 
to  military  conflict,  or  the  threat  of  military 
conflict,  the  political  and  economic  impact 
would  be  grave. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  significant,  as  Iran 
shares  a  long  border  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  most  Iranians  regard  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  potential  adversary.  The  Iranians  are 
also  fearful  of  Soviet  support  of  some  of  their 
neighbors  especially  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and 
India. 

The  sale  of  new  military  aircraft  to  Iran 
not  only  strengthens  U.S.-Iranlan  relations 
but  also  Is  viewed  by  other  countries  of  the 
region  as  firm  evidence  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  steady  policy  in  sup- 
port of  Its  friends  in  this  critical  part  of  the 
world. 

In  the  regional  context,  It  would  improve 
Iran's  ability  to  carry  out  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1980's  and  1990's  the  major  sectirity 
missions  on  which  we  agree:  serving  as  a 
center  of  strength  and  stability  In  the  area; 
withstanding  Soviet  designs  in  the  region 
which  are  carried  out  directly  or  through 
surrogates:  and  Joining  with  Saudi  Arabia 
in  providing  a  strong  defense  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

Other  countries  of  the  region  with  which 
we  maintain  close  and  friendly  relations  have 
not  voiced  any  objections  to  our  proposed 
sale  of  new  aircraft  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
it  will  have  any  adverse  Impact  on  our  rela- 
tions with  them.  In  fact,  it  could  have  a 
salutary  impact,  inasmuch  as  regional  stabil- 
ity should  be  enhanced. 

The  Iranian  aircraft  procurement  proposals 
should  not  have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  The  government  of  Iran 
views  new  aircraft  procurement  as  essential 
to  its  Air  Force  modernization  program.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  several  bases  near  the  Ira- 
nian border  which  are  capable  of  supporting 
the  most  advanced  fighter  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet  inventory.  These  bases  are  within 
fighter  operational  range  of  the  major  in- 
dustrial and  population  centers  of  Iran.  Iraq 
currently  possesses  one  of  the  Soviet's  most 
advanced  fighter  aircraft— the  MIG-23,  as 
well  as  the  supersonic  BLINDER  bomber.  The 
current  weapons  system  being  purchased  by 
Iran  is  the  F-14  with  Its  Phoenix  missile. 
Iran  has  presently  IS  P-14's  delivered  out  of 
a  total  buy  of  80  and  all  are  expected  to  be 
delivered  by  July  1978.  Their  rate  of  delivery 
has  been  two  a  month  for  the  first  year  and 
will  be  three  a  month  for  the  following  year. 
The  delegation  inspected  the  P-14  unit  at 
Isfahan  and  found  an  air  of  activity  Involv- 
ing the  building  of  a  new  air  base  as  well  as 
flying  traliUng.  They  are  presently  flj-lng 
eight  sorties  a  day.  Each  sortie  is  about  I'/j 
hours'  duration. 

A  separate  classroom  building  to  house  a 
Field  Training  Detachment  was  in  being  and 
an  Air  Crew  Systems  Building  to  house  air 
crew  systems  was  also  being  completed.  It 
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placed during  the  1980's.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  HAT  will  retrain/ upgrade  these 
personnel  to  till  the  F-16  program  manpower 
requirements. 

At  program  activation,  a  facilities  survey 
team  and  weapon  system  planning  team 
(total:  approximately  15  personnel)  will  be 
sent  to  Iran  for  approximately  three  months. 

To  support  the  program  In  the  long  term, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  1,000  contractor 
personnel  and  four  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel will  be  required.  The  contractor  techni- 
cian's duration  will  be  from  two  to  four  years. 
Plans  call  for  four  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel to  serve  as  liaison  of  the  cooperative 
logistics  program  on  an  indefinite  basis.  These 
estimates  depend  on  support  decisions  to  be 
made  in  the  future  by  the  government  of 
Iran  and  on  the  progress  of  the  program. 

The  proposed  sale  of  F-16  aircraft  to  the 
government  of  Iran  will  have  no  adverse 
operational  impact  upon  U.S.  readiness  pos- 
ture or  on  the  USAF  F-16  program  with  the 
European  Participating  Governments  (Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  The  Netherlands,  Norway), 
providing  the  Iranian  P-16  program  is  im- 
plemented and  supported  as  proposed.  How- 
ever, based  on  historical  experience  with 
similar  programs,  the  Iranian  F-16  program 
will  require  special  management  to  ensure 
that  early  production  resources  are  properly 
allocated  to  the  United  States  Air  Force,  the 
European  Participating  Governments  and  the 
Iranian  Air  Force.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  each  of 
the  F-16  aircraft  to  be  sold  to  Iran  will  be 
manufactured  by  U.S.  Allies,  the  European 
Participating  Governments,  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement  with  them. 

The  effect  of  Introducing  the  F-16  In  mul- 
tiple operating  locations  simultaneously  will 
place  special  demands  upon  the  early  sup- 
port arrangements — spares  and  maintenance. 
This  support  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  prime 
contractor — not  the  Department  of  Defense, 
The  contractor  states  that  he  can  support 
this  program. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  govern- 
ment if  Iran  will  provide  necessary  funding 
for  tooling  required  to  provide  additional 
stocks  over  and  above  U.S.  Air  Force  require- 
ments. This  added  production  capacity  could 
be  considered  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  readiness  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  details  on  how  DOD  proposes  to  Im- 
plement the  program  follows.  The  program 
Involves  160  F-16  aircraft  and  support  equip- 
ment. Of  the  total,  136  are  the  single-seat 
F-16A  and  24  are  the  two-seat  F-16B.  The 
configuration  of  the  aircraft  will  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  P-16  with  the 
exception  of  nonreleasable  systems  such  as 
nuclear  weapons  delivery. 

The  first  phase  of  the  sale  is  lo  provide  5 
aircraft  for  continental  U.S.  training  of 
Iranian  instructor  pilots.  The  aircraft  will  be 
located  at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  tactical  training 
location  for  approximately  6  months.  Main- 
tenance support  at  this  location  will  be  pro- 
vided exclusively  by  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel. 

The  second  phase  will  provide  160  P-16  air- 
craft In  Iran.  (155  operational  aircraft  plus 
the  5  training  aircraft) .  The  in-country  sup- 
port functions  will  be  performed  by  a  team 
composed  of  contractor  personnel  and  the 
initial  Iranian  cadre  trained  in  the  United 
States.  Functional  areas  will  Include  organi- 
zation, avionics,  muntions,  and  field  main- 
tenance In  addition  to  maintenance  admin- 
istration. The  approximate  number  of  per- 
sonnel per  skill  level  area  Is  as  follows:  1,000 
apprentice  level  personnel;  1,400  journeymen 
level;  and  400  supervisory  level  personnel  for 
a  total  of  about  2.800  people. 

The  F-16  should  be  significantly  easier  to 
absorb  by  Iran  because  it  is  relatively  simple 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  deslgn-to-cost  concept  under  which 
the  F-16  was  developed  resulted  In  a  much 
less  complex  airplane  than  its  predecessors  in 
Iran,  the  F-4  and  F-14.  The  F-16  requires 


only  one  crewman  compared  to  two  crew 
members  required  by  the  F-14  and  F-4.  The 
maintenance  manhours  per  flight  for  the 
P-16  are  expected  to  be  Va  to  Vi  those  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  F-14  and  F-4.  Built- 
in  test  capability  and  automatic  test  equip- 
ment also  replace  skilled  technicians. 

The  Air  Force  foresees  no  adverse  Impact 
on  current  aircraft  procurement/production 
schedules  provided  the  program  Is  Imple- 
mented and  supported  as  proposed.  The  sale 
should  have  favorable  impact  on  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  program  since  the  purchase  of 
these  F-16  aircraft  by  the  government  of 
Iran  should  reduce  the  unit  cost  per  aircraft 
and  will  provide  a  pro  rata  share  recoupment 
of  research  and  development  costs. 

Various  reports  have  Indicated  the  concern 
of  Congress  over  military  acquisitions  by 
Iran.  The  F-16  sale  to  Iran  will  receive  close 
management  support  and  control  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Over  the  past  year  our 
management  of  activities  in  Iran  has  im- 
proved. The  Department  of  Defense  states 
it  will  stay  on  top  of  the  F-16  program  in 
every  respect.       ■■■ 

In  summary,  the  F-16  program  for  Iran 
is  structured  to  take  into  account  the  threat, 
their  future  fighter  requirements  and  logical 
delivery  schedule  without  an  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  Air  Force  and  NATO  Consortium  pro- 
grams. The  government  of  Iran  was  briefed 
by  the  DOD  in  early  September  1976,  on  total 
program  requirements  and  recognizes  the 
Increased  program  risk  and  costs  associated 
with  the  early  availability  of  the  aircraft. 
After  the  acquisition  of  the  first  160  F-16"s 
Iran  Initially  contemplated  buying  another 
140  F-16's  for  a  total  procurement  of  300  air- 
craft. This  follow-on  buy  could  of  course  be 
assimilated  much  easier  because  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  implementing  the  initial 
purchase.  There  has  been  no  U.S.  Government 
decision,  as  yet,  to  offer  the  140  additional 
aircraft  to  the  Government  of  Iran. 
F-18L  program 

Purchase  of  the  P-18L  would  enable  the 
IIAF  to  use  the  F-16  as  an  air  supteriority 
fighter,  as  replacement  for  the  P-5  leaving 
the  close  air  support  role  to  the  F-18L  to 
replace  the  P-4.  Although  all  aircraft  can 
be  used  in  multiple  roles,  they  are  each  in- 
dividually best  suited  for  specific  missions. 
The  P-14,  for  example,  with  Its  standoff  capa- 
bility to  detect  an  enemy  aircraft  100  miles 
out  is  ideally  suited  for  Fleet  or  Country 
defense — yet  can  also  be  used  for  close  sup- 
I)ort — but  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  such  an 
expensive  weapon  system  for  close  support 
missions.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
acquiring  800  F-18A's. 

The  procurement  of  250  F-18L  aircraft 
by  Iran  will  result  in  a  significant  Impact 
both  militarily  and  economically.  In  the  long 
term  it  initiates  a  program  to  provide  a  low 
cost,  high  performance,  twin  engine  tactical 
fighter.  In  the  short  term  it  will  modernize 
and  greatly  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the 
Imperial  Iranian  Air  Force  (HAF)  by  re- 
placing P-4  aircraft  while  realizing  sub- 
stantial savings  for  Iran  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  P-18L  compared  with  the  F-4  which 
it  would  replace  In  Iran  Is  expected  to  be 
40  C  lighter  at  takeoff  and  has  40 '^  more 
thrust,  75'",  more  lift,  up  to  3  times  the  mis- 
sion radius,  and  about  twice  the  combat 
performance  in  terms  of  maneuverability  and 
available  energy. 

In  addition  to  doubling  the  present  capa- 
bility provided  by  the  P-4.  the  F-18L  will 
bring  the  IIAF  substantial  gain  reliability 
and  maintainability  over  the  current  P^. 
This  In  turn  contributes  to  lowering  operat- 
ing and  support  costs  as  well  as  reducing  the 
required  maintenance/support  level. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Navy  program  for 
procurement  of  800  F-18's,  and  without  in- 
terference to  that  program,  the  F-18L  pro- 
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gram  should  bring  substantial  benefits  to 
the  Navy  program  (and  thence  to  the  U.S. 
Government)  through  reduced  cost  in  the 
production  and  overhead  as  well  as  earlier 
confirmation  of  reliability  and  maintaina- 
bility. Assuming  that  Northrop  delivers  1,000 
F-18L's  to  overseas  customers,  the  savings 
realized  by  the  USN  F-18A  program  could  be 
as  much  as  $700  million.  Also,  the  program 
value  of  P-18L  overseas  sales  of  1,000  air- 
craft would  amount  to  $8  billion,  would  bring 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  impact  of  $7 
billion,  and  would  provide  additional  U.S. 
Government  tax  receipts  of  $5  billion.  Finally, 
and  of  great  importance  domestically,  it 
would  provide  an  average  of  57,000  additional 
jobs  per  year. 

In  summary,  the  purchase  of  250  F-IBL 
aircraft  by  Iran  will : 

Double  the  IIAF  capability  attributable 
to  the  current  F-4  force  which  will  be  re- 
placed. 

Reduce  maintenance  and  support  man- 
power by  possibly  2.300  men  below  the  level 
presently  required  for  the  IIAF  F-4  force. 

Initiate  a  F-18L  overseas  sales  program  to 
help  modernize  the  air  forces  of  our  allies 
which  could  save  $700  mUlion  for  the  USN 
F-18  program,  contribute  to  a  favorable  trade 
balance  by  $7  billion,  and  provide  57,000 
U.S.  Jobs  per  year  when  sales  reach  the  first 
1,000  aircraft.  All  of  this  would  be  obtained 
at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Taxpayer. 

Initial  action  is  necessary  which  will  de- 
termine all  the  P-18L  program  elements  be- 
fore commitment  on  the  part  of  either  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  Government  of  Iran 
for  250  F-18L  aircraft.  For  this  pvirpose  a 
letter  of  offer  is  being  contemplated  for  a  $6 
million  (plus)  effort  on  the  pre-program  en- 
gineering, price  and  availability  planning 
over  a  period  of  four  to  six  months.  This 
effort  neither  obligates  the  U.S.  Government 
to  offer  any  hardware  for  sale  nor  does  it 
obligate  the  Government  of  Iran  to  purchase 
any  hardware;  however,  it  does  respond  sub- 
stantively to  the  request  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  and  provide  the  basis  for  sub- 
sequent development  of  a  letter  of  offer  for 
250  F-18L  aircraft.  This  second  letter  of  offer, 
assuming  U.S.  Government  and  Government 
of  Iran  program  approval,  will  be  prepared 
at  a  later  date  and  Congress  will  be  notified 
in  accordance  with  current  statutes. 

The  Navy  plans  to  buy  800  F-18A's  being 
built  by  the  aerospace  team  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas  and  Northrop  at  the  McDonnell- 
Douglas  plant  In  St.  Louis. 

But  Northrop  executives  are  hopeful  of 
selling  hundreds  more  of  the  Iranian  version, 
F-18L,  to  othT  countries  as  well. 

It  will  cost  about  $250  million  to  tailor  the 
Navy's  P-18  to  the  Shah's  needs,  according 
to  Pentagon  sources.  The  F-18  is  being  built 
for  the  Navy  for  about  $6  million  a  copy  in 
FY  75  dollars. 

The  P-18L  for  the  Shah  would  be  lighter 
than  the  Navy's  version  since  it  would  not 
have  to  be  built  to  withstand  the  impact  of 
landing  and  catapult  takeoffs  from  aircraft 
carriers.  The  Iranian  version  would  serve  as 
a  light  bomber,  replacing  the  Shah's  squad- 
rons of  P-4's  in  the  early  1980's. 

The  P-18L  would  not  be  the  hottest  plane 
in  the  Shah's  Inventory,  since  he  already  has 
bought  the  Grumman  F-14  Tomcat,  which  is 
probably  the  most  sophisticated  fighter  plane 
In  the  world,  and  has  also  ordered  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  F-16. 

With  the  Navy's  Phoenix  air-to-air  missile 
to  hit  airplanes  60  miles  away  and  the  F-16 
to  fight  other  planes  close  In,  the  Shah  by 
buying  the  P-18L  would  be  filling  in  what 
he  sees  as  the  need  to  support  ground  troops 
with  a  light  and  relatively  Inexpensive  fighter 
bomber. 

General  Hassan  Toufanian,  Iran's  Vice 
Minister  of  War  In  Charge  of  Arms  Procure- 


ment, wrote  Defense  Secretary  Donald  H. 
Rumsfeld  on  September  12,  1976,  that  "the 
Imperial  Iranian  Air  Force  has  a  requirement 
to  replace  existing  McDonnell-Douglas  F-4 
Phantom  aircraft  with  a  modern  aircraft. 
Operational  phase  should  commence  in  1982. 
We  have  determined  that  Northrop's  land- 
based  derivative  of  the  U.S.  Navy  F-18  will 
best  fulfill  this  requirement." 

The  Navy  would  charge  Iran  a  pro  rata 
share  for  every  F-18L  to  cover  part  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  basic  airplane. 

AWACS 

The  final  weapon  system  discussed  by  the 
delegation  to  enhance  Iran's  military  capa- 
bility was  AWACS,  commonly  referred  to  as 
E-3A. 

It  Is  a  707  Boeing  Transport  with  a  large 
radome  on  top,  configured  to  provide  an  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  of  out- 
standing capability.  The  inside  of  the  air- 
craft is  Identical  to  the  arrangement  found 
in  a  ground-based  Air  Defense  Control  Cen- 
ter, with  its  multiple  radar  scopes  and  com- 
munications systems.  It,  however,  has  far 
greater  seeing  capacity  than  a  ground-based 
radar  since  most  ground-based  radars  are 
limited  by  the  horizon.  Conversely,  airborne 
radars  can  see  over  mountains  and  into  val- 
leys, over  and  around  hills,  and  into  neigh- 
boring borders  of  adjacent  countries. 
Further,  AWACS  has  a  lookdown  capability, 
seeing  the  enemy's  order  of  battle  by  viewing 
all  moving  targets  In  the  air — both  enemy 
and  friendly.  With  this  Intelligence  the 
AWAC's  controllers  are  able  to  vector  their 
defense  fighters  against  all  Intruders.  In  a 
fight  for  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  this  would  be 
an  Important  capability. 

AWACS  has  been  a  research  and  develop- 
ment item  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  since  the 
early  1970's  and  this  phase  of  the  program  Is 
nearlng  completion.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
funding  approval  for  19  production  E-3A 
planes  throxigh  FY  77  pl\is  advanced  procure- 
ment funds  for  6  more  to  be  requested  in  FY 
78.  The  Air  Force  plans  to  buy  31  new  AWACS 
and  also  intends  to  rebuild  3  of  the  R&D 
models  to  operational  configuration  for  a 
total  U.S.  buy  of  ^  aircxaft.  The  first  pro- 
duction AWACS  wllKb*  received  by  the  Air 
Force  in  March  1977  and  deliveries  will  be 
made  at  a  rate  of  one  every  two  months 
thereafter.  NATO  countries  are  also  very 
seriously  considering  AWACS.  The  present 
NATO  radar  warning,  command,  and  control 
function  Is  performed  by  a  series  of  ground- 
based  radars  stretching  along  the  NATO 
border  with  Eastern  Europe.  They  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  since  they  are  In  fixed 
well-known  sites.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  In  the  first  minutes  ol 
any  future  war.  AWACS  Is  much  less  vulner- 
able since  It  can  operate  150  to  200  miles  be- 
hind the  battle  area.  With  capability  to  see 
enemy  aircraft  and/or  missiles  and  its  look- 
down  capability  to  see  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  resulting  in  extended  ground-level 
coverage,  its  utilization  in  future  confilcts 
is  mandatory.  It  unquestionably  has  tactical 
advantages  in  performance,  survivability,  and 
flexibility  over  ground-based  systems. 

The  question  of  NATO  Interest  was  brought 
up  by  the  delegation — and  the  following  ap- 
plies" The  NATO  ministers  met  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1976,  to  discuss  the  purchase  of  AWACS 
and  the  decision  was  deferred  until  their 
next  meeting  In  1977. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  who  attended  the 
meeting  said  that  a  positive  climate  pre- 
vailed and  that  all  governments  agreed  that 
a  new  early  warning  system  was  a  necessity 
for  the  alliance.  A  question,  however,  of  how 
much  each  member  should  pay  developed. 
The  United  States  had  planned  to  pay  about 
$800  million  and  the  West  Germans  were 
asked  to  pay  $600  million.  The  United  King- 


dom had  allocated  $450  million  to  build  a 
smaller  airborne  system  into  their  older 
Comet  jets  but  expressed  a  willingness  to 
switch  to  the  American  system.  The  Ger- 
mans felt  they  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  the  British. 

Accordingly,  the  ministers  agreed  to  call  a 
meeting  of  financial  experts  some  time  in 
January  1977  and  then  to  meet  later  to  en- 
dorse their  decision. 

The  plan  for  NATO  Involves  27  planes.  The 
American  Air  Force  plans  to  acquire  34  such 
aircraft  for  the  United  States.  The  estimated 
total  cost  for  the  27  NATO  planes  Is  $2.4 
billion.  The  ministers'  communique  called 
for  Increases  in  defense  spending  by  allied 
governments  In  view  of  stepped-up  expendi- 
tures by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Iran  Is  also  considering  the  acquisition  of 
AWACS.  In  Iran's  case  v^rith  its  1200  miles  of 
Soviet  borders.  AWACS  would  be  the  payoff 
for  not  only  protecting  its  big  Investment  In 
military  aircraft  but  also  In  their  proper  and 
effective  utilization.  It  matters  little  to 
possess  an  outstanding  weapon  if  proper 
command  and  control  can't  be  exercised.  In 
today's  environment  of  sophisticated  weapon 
systems  the  ability  to  see  what  one's  enemy 
is  doing  is  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  any  air 
battle.  In  Iran's  case  because  of  Its  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  that  of  adjacent  coun- 
tries, AWACS  capability  Is  all  the  more 
critical. 

From  the  standpoint  of  acquisition,  Iran  is 
still  Et\idylng  the  cost,  schedules  of  avail- 
ability, and  other  details  relating  to  the 
program. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  considerable  interest 
exists,  and  from  the  delegation's  majority 
viewpoint,  Iran  could  support  this  weapon 
system.  In  fact,  Iran  is  already  maintaining 
707's  and  the  delegation  was  flown  in  an 
Iranian  707  to  Isfahan.  Sheraz,  and  over  the 
Hormuz  Straits.  Iran  has  twelve  of  these 
707's  configured  with  KC-135  booms  and 
wlngtip  hose  and  drouge  refueling  pods.  Since 
the  AWACS  E-3A  is  basically  a  Boeing  707 
Iran  already  has  a  capability  to  maintain  this 
type   of   aircraft. 

The  total  air  defense  modernization  plan 
for  Iran  Includes:  new  modern  ground-based 
radars;  airborne  early  warning;  or  new 
ground  Installations  for  Improved  command 
and  control. 

The  ground  radars  are  being  upgraded  by 
the  Seek  Sentry  system.  However,  total 
coverage  is  impossible  since: 

Low  altitude  intruders  can  approach  in  the 
uncovered  areas  between  sites,  below  the 
radar  horizon,  and  in  the  areas  shadowed  by 
terrain; 

The  large  ocean  areas  to  the  south  are 
uncovered,  thtis  making  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain effectl%'e  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Arabian  Sea,  and  northern  Indian  Ocean  for 
both  defensive  purposes  and  for  ensuring  the 
safety  of  oil  exports  and  maritime  imports. 

The  airborne  surveillance  capability  achiev- 
able with  the  F-3A  would  supplement  ground 
radars  by  filling  the  coverage  gaps  and  ex- 
tending both  the  low  altitude  and  high 
altitude  coverage:  and  In  combination  with 
the  ground  based  sites,  would  provide  con- 
tinuous coverage.  In  the  active  defense  role 
the  E-3A  would  provide  an  overall  picture 
of  the  air  situation  to  the  battle  commander. 
In  addition,  the  E-3A  would  provide  close 
control  via  voice  communication  and  or 
digital  links  for  the  F-4,  P-14,  F-16,  and 
P-18L  aircraft.  A  second  application  of  close 
control  from  E-3A  Involves  control  of  tanker/ 
fighter  rendezvous  for  refueling  operations  In 
the  areas  remote  from  ground  control  sites. 

The  E-3A  also  can  improve  SAM  operations 
significantly. 

While  the  E-3A  involves  quite  complex  sub- 
systems,  major  strides  have  been  made  in 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY 
I  introduced  the 
Employment  Act  of  1977 
I  have  received  a  number 
letters  endorsing  the  bill 
have  come  recently  from 
cut   School  Counselor 
the  Virginia  Personnel  anc 
sociation.  Both  organizat 
counseling  and  guidance 
have    day-to-day 
tragic  problem  of  high 
among  our  Nation's  youn; 
are  on  the  front  line  and 
what  must  be  done  to  help 
pie  in  the  job  market. 

I  am  pleased  to  have 
ganizations  endorse  the 
Youth  Employment  Act 
ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

J. 

Hon.  HxTBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Httmphret: 
cut     Personal     and     Guldar] 
strongly  supports  and  applai 
to  enact  S170-Comprehenslve 
ment  Act.  Connecticut 
keenly  aware  of  the  need 
lation  to  address  the  probler  i 
unemployed   youth.   Our 
enced  a  prolonged  and 
unemployment.    (It's  still 
10%    and   will   not  change 
next  18  months.) 

The  youth  of  our  State  wodld 
such    a    coordinated    approa(  h 
both  out  of  school  youth  and 
The  need  for  closer  ties 
the  private  economic  sector 
this  legislation  wUl  have  an 
in  curtailing  some  of  the 
economic  problems  which  exikt 
lation  centers  of  Connecticut 

Counselors  are  In  need  of 
assistance    in    obtaining 
occupational  information  to 
students.  We  are  pleased 
address  the  need  for  more 
sen'lces  to  assist  in  the  careej- 
decision  making  for  our  y 
concern  is  the  need  to  ensuit 
counseling    personnel    are 
provisions  of  S170.  This  will 
nities   to    tap    the    many 
skills  are  currently  under 

You  can  be  assured  that 
CPGA  will  be  watching  the 
Bill  and  will  be  In  contact 
Senators  to  encourage  suppor  ; 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
counselors  in  the  State  of 
being  responsive  and  caring. 
Sincerely, 

Robert 
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Hon.  Httbeht  H.  Humphrey 
U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey: 
terested  in  S.  170,  the  comprthenslve 
Employment  Act.  I  am  writing 
the  Virginia  Personnel  and 
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Jantjary  26,  1977. 
Office  Building, 


I  am  very  in- 

Youth 

in  behalf  of 

( Juldance  Asso- 


catlon  (VPQA).  Our  membership  represents 
counselors  and  Student  Services  profession- 
als in  Virginia. 

VPGA  certainly  concerns  itself  with  all 
legislation  affecting  youth  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Unemployment  has  a  profound  effect  on 
the  motivation  of  individuals.  Youth  old 
enough  to  Join  the  work  force  but  denied 
the  opportunity  can  be  very  negatively  af- 
fected at  this  crucial  stage  in  their  develop- 
mental process. 

The  section  of  S.  170  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  and  Career 
Guidance  Service  is  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed. Hopefully,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  this 
service  will  be  easily  accessed  by  inner  city 
youth  who  have  the  most  obvious  need.  A 
job  program  without  counseling  would  be 
Ineffective. 

VPGA  is  willing  to  provide  support  for  S. 
170.  We  join  you  in  your  concern  for  today's 
unemployed  youth. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  P.  Remley,  Jr., 
Virginia  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, Government  Liaison  Worker. 


CONVERTING  COAL  TO  OIL  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  "while  short- 
ages and  distribution  problems  interrupt 
oil  and  natural  gas  supplies,  the  Nation 
•  *  *  sits  on  a  great  coal  lode  and  shivers 
because  it  lacks  the  capacity  to  use  it  ef- 
fectively"; this  is  the  message  of  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Friday,  February  4,  1977, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

As  the  editorial  points  out: 

The  technology  for  converting  coal  into 
oil  and  gas  has  been  available  for  decades,  but 
it  takes  money — large  amounts — the  plants 
are  so  expensive — estimated  at  $1  billion 
each — that  probably  not  even  the  largest 
companies  are  going  lo  get  involved  without 
Federal  help. 

The  debate  last  year  in  Congress  was 
over  legislation  to  authorize  Federal  loan 
guarantees  to  private  companies  to  build 
demonstration  plants  to  convert  coal  to 
oil  and  natural  gas.  This  measure  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Je^tnings  Randolph  ; 
it  has  been  reintroduced  by  him  this  year 
as  S.  429,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of 
1977. 

As  our  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
declares : 

This  is  not  a  time  to  be  timid.  It  is  a  time 
for  commitment  to  the  future.  Greater  Fed- 
eral Incentives  are  needed  to  cut  the  gordlan 
knot  of  economics  for  the  first  generation 
of  pioneer  synthetic  fuels  plants  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Randolph's  bill  wiU  provide 
the  incentives  to  develop  synthetic  fuels 
to  serve  our  homes  and  industries.  TTie 
Synthetic  Fuels  Act  of  1977  is  a  long- 
range  answer.  This  bill  encourages  the 
development  of  plants  to  convert  coal  to 
oil  and  gas.  and  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  coal.  It  is  time  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
and  the  necessity  to  find  solutions.  Con- 
version is  expensive,  but  this  alternative 
is  essential  for  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  move  forward  with  dis- 
patch in  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the   Washington  Star,  Feb.  4,    1977] 
SrrriNG  on  the  Mother  Lode 

The  bitter  cold  has  produced  some  bitter 
Ironies.  One  described  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  the  other  day  involved  a  mother  and 
her  retarded  son  living  atop  a  huge  coal  de- 
posit in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  but 
freezing  because  they  lacked  oil  for  the  fur- 
nance. 

Coal  has  all  but  disappeared  as  a  home- 
heating  fuel.  A  spokesman  for  the  National 
Coal  Association  says  there  is  not  a  single 
coal  dealer  left  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Even  the  association  had  to  give  up  on  coal 
heat  last  year  and  convert  the  heating  sys- 
tem In  Its  building  on  17th  Street  to  electric- 
ity. 

Of  the  665  million  tons  of  coal  produced 
last  year,  two-thirds  went  to  electricity- 
generating  plants  and  most  of  the  remainder 
steel  plants.  Less  than  5  million  tons  were 
was  used  by  large  industries,  principally 
used  by  homes  and  small  commercial  estab- 
lishments. 

While  shortages  and  distribution  problems 
interrupt  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies,  the 
nation,  like  the  family  in  Pennsylvania,  sits 
on  a  great  coal  lode  and  shivers  because  it 
lacks  the  capacity  to  use  it  effectively.  The 
United  States  has  enough  coal  reserves  to  last 
an  estimated  five  centuries.  Oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  are  figured  only  In  decades. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  going  back  to  coal 
for  heating  in  a  significant  way?  Not  likely. 
Aside  from  being  dirtier  than  natural  gas,  oil 
and  electricity,  firing  a  heating  plant  with 
coal  requires  more  physical  exertion.  There 
also  are  environmental  factors  to  consider. 
But  there  are  ways  to  make  better  use  of 
coal;  the  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  na- 
tional effort  to  exploit  the  vast  supply. 

The  technology  for  converting  coal  into 
oil  and  gas  has  been  available  for  decades. 
The  Nazi  air  force  used  gasoline  made  from 
coal  when  the  allies  closed  off  Germany's  oil 
supplies  during  World  War  IL  The  problem 
now  is  twofold:  to  reduce  the  cost  of  con- 
version to  make  the  synthetic  product  com- 
petitive with  natural  oil  and  gas.  and  to 
produce  it  in  a  manner  that  Is  environ- 
mentally acceptable. 

That  takes  money — large  amounts — but 
Congress  has  been  slow  to  recognize  a  gov- 
ernmental responsibility.  Only  recently  has 
Congress  provided  sizable  amounts  for  re- 
search, and  some  would  argue  that  even 
these  sums  are  small  compared  to  the  huge 
allocations  for  many  other  programs.  Last 
year  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  was  given  $375  million  for 
work  on  transforming  coal  Into  gases  and 
liquids  and  In  finding  better  ways  of  burn- 
ing coal  for  heat  and  electricity. 

The  big  argument  in  Congress  last  year 
was  over  legislation  to  authorize  federal  loan 
guarantees  to  private  companies  to  build 
demonstration  plants  to  convert  coal  to  oil 
and  gas.  Although  supported  by  the  Ford 
administration,  the  AFL-CIO  and  business 
groups,  the  legislation  was  defeated  by  a 
coalition  of  fiscal  conservatives  and  environ- 
mentalists. 

The  fact  is  that  the  plants  are  so  expen- 
sive—estimated at  $1  billion  each— that 
probably  not  even  the  largest  companies  are 
going  to  get  involved  without  federal  help. 
Not  only  is  the  construction  cost  high,  but 
profits  on  production  probably  would  be 
many  years  away.  Even  with  natural  gas  and 
oil  prices  rising  rapidly,  it  Is  not  expected 
that  the  synthetic  products  from  coal  would 
be  competitive  for  a  decade  or  more. 

In  introducing  a  loan  gtiarantee  bill  in 
the  last  Congress.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia  said:  "This  is  not  a  time 'to 
be  timid.  It  is  a  time  for  conimltment  to  the 
future.  Greater  federal  Incentives  are  needed 
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to  cut  the  Gordlan  Knot  of  economics  for 
the  first  generation  of  pioneer  synthetic  fuel 
plants  in  this  country." 

Perhaps  the  frigid  weather  will  produce 
some  congressional  action  this  year.  Or  will 
Congress,  and  the  nation,  continue  to  sit 
and  shiver  on  the  mother  lode  of  fuel? 


UNITED  STATES  RETAINS  EXTRADI- 
TION RIGHTS  UNDER  THE  GENO- 
CIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  that  the  Genocide  Treaty  has 
been  a  topic  of  discussion,  one  major  ar- 
gument has  repeatedly  come  up.  This 
argument  deals  with  the  question  of 
whether  Americans  could  be  tried  with 
genocide  in  foreign  courts.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  clarify  the  facts  of  this  is- 
issue. 

At  this  time,  Americans  in  a  foreign 
country  can  be  tried  for  charges  ranging 
from  robbery,  to  shoplifting,  to  genocide. 
The  Genocide  Convention  does  not  ex- 
tend foreign  jurisdiction  at  all.  Actually, 
the  Genocide  Convention  protects  the 
rights  of  Americans  abroad. 

According  to  Mr.  George  Aldrich,  the 
Deputy  Legal  Adviser  for  the  Department 
of  State : 

The  negotiating  record  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  makes  clear  that  trial  for  acts 
committed  in  a  foreign  country  could  be  held 
in  the  state  of  which  the  defendant  Is  a 
national. 

Under  the  Genocide  Treaty,  the  United 
States'  retains  the  right  of  extradition. 
This  clause  can  only  be  to  the  advantage 
to  Americans  in  foreign  countries.  In  this 
way,  we  may  provide  Americans  added 
protection  of  their  rights.  Presently,  this 
safeguard  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  sooner 
this  task  is  accomplished,  the  sooner 
Americans'  rights  will  be  protected  in 
foreign  countries.  I  call  upon  colleagues 
for  immediate  approval  of  this  important 
human  rights  treaty. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  colleagues  to  a  develop- 
ing pattern  of  concern  and  of  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  in  our  foreign 
policy  by  the  Carter  administration  that 
deserves  our  recognition  and  our  full 
support. 

Last  September  29,  just  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  previous  session  of 
the  Congress,  I  joined  with  Senators 
Cranston.  Clark,  and  Aboueezk  to  ex- 
amine briefly  the  human  rights  record  of 
the  prior  administration. 

It  was  a  disappointing  and  gloomy 
an?lysis  that  exposed  a  basic  failure  to 
understand  American  ideals  and  the 
American  people.  It  was  that  failure — in 
supporting  the  junta  in  Greece  for  so 
many  years,  in  placing  low  priorities  on 
the  needs  of  refugees  in  Vietnam  ;:nd 
Bangladesh,  in  embracing  a  bloody  coup 
in  Chile  and  its  repressive  aftermath — 
that  produced  a  deep  breach  between  our 
Government  and  the  American  people. 

As  Senator  Clark  quoted  from  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  town  meeting  on  foreign 
policy : 


People  seem  to  be  saying,  we  know  what 
kind  of  people  we  are,  but  does  the  govern- 
ment know? 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Government 
does  know  and  the  President  has  taken 
the  lead  in  reflecting  that  knowledge 
from  the  moment  he  took  office . 
The  President  said  on  taking  office : 
Our  commitment  to  human  rights  must  be 
absolute  .  .  . 

Since  then,  visible  actions  have  rein- 
forced that  statement. 

When  we  informed  the  new  State  De- 
partment that  the  previous  administra- 
tion had  invited  as  a  distinguished  visitor 
a  Chilean  Air  Force  officer  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  mock  trials  of  political 
prisoners  and  reportedly  been  involved 
in  the  actual  process  of  interrogation 
and  torture,  the  visit  was  cut  short  and 
the  individual  sent  home. 

The  State  Department  issued  a  strong 
public  statement  of  support  for  human 
rights  advocates  in  Czechoslovakia  with- 
in days  of  taking  office. 

Similarly,  the  Department  issued  a 
vigorous  and  forthright  declaration  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  dissident,  Andrei  Sakha - 
rov. 

These  statements  plus  the  President's 
own  reiteration  of  support  for  human 
rights  last  night  evidence  the  impressive 
and  laudatory  breaks  with  past  foreign 
policy  that  lend  hope  for  a  new  foreign 
policy  that  incorporates  as  a  high  pri- 
ority the  values  and  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  items  on 
the  agenda  of  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian concerns  yet  to  be  achieved. 

Strengthening  the  Coordinator  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs, submitting  for  ratification  many  of 
the  human  rights  covenants  which  have 
been  gathering  dust  for  so  many  years, 
revising  our  inmiigration  laws  to  make 
us  once  more  the  citadel  of  hope  for  po- 
litical refugees  from  repression  of  the 
left  or  the  right,  insuring  that  our  aid 
does  not  help  dictatorial  regimes  main- 
tain in  power — these  are  all  in  the  future. 

However,  the  comer  appears  to  have 
been  turned  and  I  want  to  commend 
President  Carter  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration for  having  taken  these  steps  and 
offer  my  pledge  of  support  for  further 
progress  in  raising  human  rights  con- 
cerns to  a  high  level  of  priority  in  our 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  RE- 
ORGANIZED UNDER  NEW  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  many  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Senate  reorganization  is  that  the  hear- 
ings and  debates  have  induced  a  number 
of  committees  to  examine  their  roles  and 
functions  to  see  whether  their  effective- 
ness can  be  improved.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  in  the  current  spirit 
of  self-examination,  has  Implemented  a 
major  modification  of  its  subcommittee 
structure. 

ITie  JEC.  under  the  able  leadership  of 
its  new  chairman.  Representative  Rich- 
ard Bolling,  has  taken  two  major  steps. 
First,  by  merging  several  subcommittees, 
the  number  has  been  reduced  from  nine 


to  five.  Second,  three  subcommittees  will 
be  headed  by  cochairmen. 

This  innovation  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  cutting  down  on  the  number 
of  subcommittees  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  a  greater  sharing  of  the  work- 
load of  the  committee. 

I  add  that  all  of  us  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  take  great  pride  in  the 
support  that  was  expressed  for  the  JEC 
during  the  recent  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  In  addition,  numerous 
individuals  and  spokesmen  for  private 
groups  wrote  to  the  Rules  Committee  in 
support  of  the  JEC. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  this  outpour- 
ing of  support  is  that  it  came  from  so 
many  different  kinds  of  groups.  Of 
course,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
a  nonlegislative  committee.  It  has  no 
natural  constituency,  as  do  many  of  the 
legislative  committees.  It  is  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  support  for  the  JEC  was 
voiced  by  spokesmen  for  business,  includ- 
ing major  corporations  and  small  busi- 
ness, labor,  urban  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many  others.  Among  the  individuals 
who  wrote  letters  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee urging  that  the  JEC  be  continued 
were  seven  former  chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  including: 
Arthur  Burns,  Walter  Heller,  Leon  Key- 
serling.  Paul  McCracken,  Arthur  Okun, 
Raymond  Saulnier,  and  Herbert  Stein. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee,  after  hearing  the 
testimony  and  reviewing  the  evidence 
concerning  the  role  of  the  JEC  pursuant 
to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  saw  fit 
to  praise  the  JEC  in  its  final  report.  In 
addition,  the  report  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  oversight  jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  JEC.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  neither  the  chairman 
of  the  JEC  nor  myself  initiated  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  jurisdiction  be  trans- 
ferred. 

I  consider  the  actions  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  the  Senate  to  be 
a  vote  of  full  confidence  in  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  As  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  JEC  and  presently 
vice  chairman.  I  am  deeply  gratified  and 
very  proud  of  these  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, entitled  "Committee  Sys- 
tems Reorganization  Amendments  of 
1977,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion reviewed  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  all  jc'nt  Con- 
gressional committees  to  be  abolished  and 
that  the  functions,  duties,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  these  joint  committees  be  assumed  by 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  While 
the  Rules  Committee  agrees  that  scrne  joint 
committees  could  be  eliminated,  it  felt  that 
unilateral  abolishment  of  all  would  not  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate.  One  such 
exception  Is  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Rules  Committee  found,  during  the 
course  of  its  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
4,  that  since  1946  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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mittee  has  rendered  valuable 
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NASA  HELPS  HOMEOWNERS 
DETECT  HEAT  LOSSES 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr 
week  President  Carter  asl^ed 
can  people  to  accept 
to   conserve   energy, 
agree  with  the  need  to 
sacrifices  for  energy 
we  can  also  save  energy  bj 
than  we  have  in  the 
doing  without. 

For  example,  NASA  is  p 
a  space  age  program  to 
homeowners  determine  i 
are   adequately   insulated 
uses  a  low-flying  airplane 
a  camera  that  can  "see" 
the  ground.  This  thermal 
flown  in  an  airplane, 
square    miles    of 
hoods  in  just  a  few  hour ; 
homes   with   too   little 
stand  out  on  the  photograjphs 
owners  can  examine  the 
how  their  own  home  looki 
the  others. 

I  have  already  written 
ity  associations  to  infornr 
ver>'  successful  thermal 
ments  already  carried  out 
ies.  It  is  my  hope  that  theie 
will  serve  as  the  intermeliary 
local  gas  utilities  and  NA^A 
age  the  use  of  thermal 
proper  insulation  in  othei 
now  has  the  names  of  priv  ite 
prepared  to  carry  out  theimal 
in  various  areas  of  the  cou  itry 

Because  of  the  artificially 
natural  gas,  insulation  is 
nomlcal  for  homes  heated 
especially  for  those  heateJ 
Hence,  the  utility  of  thermal 
not  limited  to  advising 
heat  with  gas.  To  the 
homeowners  can  benefit 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in 
NASA  statement  about  their 
to  use  thermal  scanning 
servation. 

There  being  no  objecticjn 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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NASA  To  Help  Homeowners  Detect  Heat  Loss 
Excessive  loss  of  household  heat  creates 
financial  hardship  for  homeowners  and  Is  a 
waste  of  precious  fuel.  But  how  do  you  de- 
termine whether  your  home  is  losing  too 
much  heat? 

NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  has  agreed 
to  participate  in  programs  In  Cleveland,  Ohio 
and  Springfield.  111.  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  using  an  airborne  infrared 
scanner  to  Identify  residential  heat  loss. 

At  the  request  of  Cleveland's  Department 
of  Community  Development,  a  NASA  C-47 
aircraft  will  fly  over  demonstration  areas  on 
the  city's  east  and  west  side.  These  special 
demonstration  residential  areas  were  selected 
from  target  areas  designed  by  the  Cleveland 
City  Council.  Residents  there  are  eligible  for 
low-Interest  wlnterization  and  rehabUitatlon 
loans  from  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  Infrared  thermal  scanning  unit  on- 
board the  aircraft  flying  at  1,000  feet  is  able 
to  view  a  one-half  mile  wide  swath.  Data  are 
recorded  on  magnetic  tape  and  later  proc- 
essed into  a  picture-like  image. 

The  thermal  Infrared  image  shows  hot 
areas  as  white,  warm  areas  as  gray  and  cool 
areas  as  black.  It  is  possible  to  determine 
which  homes  are  losing  too  much  heat  by 
the  degree  of  brightness  of  rooftops. 

When  this  demonstration  flight  has  been 
completed,  residents  of  the  target  areas  may 
go  to  their  local  community  center  or  other 
specified  area  to  view  the  Imagery  and  to 
hear  about  the  Cleveland  Wlnterization  Pro- 
gram. If  a  homeowner  finds  that  his  home  is 
losing  too  much  heat  he  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  a  low  interest  block 
grant  rehabilitation  loan  through  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development. 

Springfield,  ni.  has  asked  that  Lewis  also 
demonstrate  this  remote  scanning  system  as 
part  of  their  rehabilitation  and  wlnterization 
program  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
HUD.  Both  cities  will  reimburse  NASA  for 
its  role  In  their  studies. 

An  energy  conservation  program  has  been 
In  effect  at  all  NASA  centers  for  the  past 
several  years.  Lewis  has  used  the  thermal 
infrared  technique  to  scan  all  NASA  centers 
In  the  country,  checking  for  energy  loss  from 
roofs,  ventilator  fans  and  central  heating 
steam  distribution  lines. 

During  the  winter  of  1975-76  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  conducted  aerial  thermal  IR 
scans  of  NASA  field  centers  which  have  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  $235,000  direct  en- 
ergy savings  for  NASA.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  a  recent  field  center  survey  of  repairs, 
structural  changes,  and  operating  procedures 
initiated  to  eliminate  excessive  heat  losses 
discovered  by  the  IR  scans.  Since  the  entire 
IR  scanning  program,  including  data  proc- 
essing, cost  only  $94,000,  it  is  estimated  that 
another  $230,000  has  been  saved  by  using 
aerial  thermal  scans  instead  of  the  more 
costly  conventional  heating  system  surveys. 
Total  saving  to  NASA  Is  about  $350,000  in 
the  first  year  of  the  energy  conservation 
program. 

At  the  Lewis  Center  the  thermal  scan 
showed  several  areas  where  heat  was  being 
lost.  For  example,  underground  steam  lines 
were  losing  heat  due  to  degeneration  of  In- 
sulation. Engineers  found  that  several  roof- 
top ventilating  fans  could  be  selectively 
turned  off  after  hours  to  conserve  building 
heat. 

At  the  National  Space  Technology  Lab  In 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  the  primary  concern 
was  to  locate  heat  loss  in  more  than  13 
miles  of  underground  high  temperature  hot 
water  lines.  The  conventional  spot  check 
method,  including  excavation  at  selected 
locations,  would  have  cost  an  estimated 
$100,000.  Thermal  scanning  of  the  total  heat- 
ing system  cost  $7,000,  resulting  in  a  sav- 
ings of  at>out  $93,000. 

The  goal  of  Lewis'  participation  Is  to  make 
people   aware   that   excellent,   cost-effective 


infrared  scanning  technology  exists  and  to 
encourage  other  stat«s  and  cities  to  make 
use  of  commercial  infrared  scanners  to  help 
Implement  national  energy  conservation 
programs. 


LINKAGE  THEORY  OF  FOREIGN 
POLICY  MAY  BE  DISCARDED  IN 
NAME  BUT  SOVIETS  HAVE  TO 
TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  U.S.  PER- 
CEPTIONS OF  POLICY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  administration,  the  so-called  link- 
age theory  was  an  element  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  basic  concept  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  actions  on  one  issue  or  in  one 
part  of  the  world  should  not  he  viewed  in- 
dependently— nor  would  America's  re- 
sponses. Thus  the  Soviet  Union's  actions 
in  intervening  in  the  Angola  conflict  and 
the  Middle  East  caused  a  general  in- 
crease in  skepticism  about  Moscow's 
overall  intentions  toward  the  West.  In 
Congress,  there  were  efforts  to  link  trade 
concessions  with  a  lowering  of  emigra- 
tion barriers  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  what 
seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  avoid  upsetting 
the  overall  policy  of  detente,  however, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  preferred 
using  quiet  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
Moscow's  violations  of  human  rights  and 
declined  to  use  economic  pressures 
against  the  Russian-Cuban  involvement 
in  Angola,  m  these  instances  linkage 
restrained  the  United  States. 

The  new  administration  is  discarding 
the  label  of  linkage.  President  Carter  was 
asked  at  his  news  conference  Tuesday 
about  the  human  rights  issue  and  the 
following  exchange  took  place: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  actions  taken  recently  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Including  the  expulsion  of  American  jour- 
nalists and  the  arrests  of  Alexander  Gins- 
burg,  actions  that  we  have  taken  Issue  with 
in  one  form  or  another.  How  concerned  are 
you  that  by  being  outspoken  on  issues  of 
human  rights  we  may  jeopardize  possibly 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  other 
matters? 

A.  This  brings  up  the  question  that  is  re- 
ferred to  as  linkage.  I  think  we  come  out 
better  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  If 
I  am  consistently  and  completely  dedicated 
to  the  enhancement  of  human  rights,  not 
only  as  It  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
all  other  countries.  I  think  this  can  legiti- 
mately be  severed  from  our  Inclination  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  in 
reducin  deepndence  upon  atomic  weapons 
and  also  seeking  mutually  balanced  force  re- 
ducing dependence  upon  atomic  weapons 
and  also  seeking  mutually  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe. 

I  don't  want  the  two  to  be  tied  together.  I 
think  the  previous  administration,  under  Sec- 
retary Kissinger.  Thought  there  ought  to  be 
linkage  and  If  you  mentioned  human  rights 
or  if  you  failed  to  invite  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  to 
the  White  House  that  you  might  endanger 
the  progress  of  the  SALT  talks. 

I  don't  feel  that  way. 

But.  Mr.  President,  no  matter  how 
much  one  might  wish  otherwise,  the  Im- 
pact of  linkage  cannot  be  disregarded 
completely  as  a  psychological  aspect  of 
foreign  policy.  Neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to 
ignore  important  linkages  that  exist  in 
the  minds  of  Americans. 

We,  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  take 
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into  account  what  I  would  call  the  per- 
ceptions of  policy. 

American  perceptions  of  Soviet  poli- 
cies cannot  be  ignored  in  dealing  with 
such  important  matters  as  SALT  agree- 
ments, trade,  and  human  rights.  Our 
perceptions  of  Soviet  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  cannot  help  but  affect  our 
attitudes  when  it  comes  to  trade  credits 
and  SALT  negotiations. 

The  Soviets  should  understand  that 
how  they  treat  their  own  people  will,  in 
fact,  affect  our  assessment  of  how  they 
may  deal  with  other  nations. 

Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
past  week  have  been  a  harsh  reminder 
that  Moscow  has  chosen  to  disregard 
key  elements  of  the  1975  Helsinki  accord 
which  they  and  other  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  signed  along  with  NATO 
nations.  The  latest  disturbing  incident 
occurred  with  the  reports  this  morning 
of  the  detention  of  Yuri  Orlov,  head  of 
a  Moscow  group  of  Soviet  citizens  mon- 
itoring their  government's  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accord. 

Other  causes  for  concern  are  the  ouster 
of  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  and 
the  arrest  of  Alexander  Ginzburg,  a  lead- 
ing dissident  and  writer  who  already  has 
served  7  years  in  prison. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  situation  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Description  op  the  Sirt/ATioN 

Mr.  Orlov.  according  to  press  reports  today, 
was  picked  up  by  Soviet  police  after  telling 
a  news  conference  yesterday  that  1977  could 
see  a  return  to  Stalinism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  previously  had  been  detained  last 
month  while  on  his  way  to  a  news  conference 
with  foreign  journalists  in  Moscow. 

For  tlie  first  time  in  six  years,  the  Soviets 
have  exp>elled  an  American  Journalist.  Gteorge 
Krimsky  of  the  Associated  Press.  Last  spring. 
Mr.  Krimsky  was  one  of  three  reporters  ac- 
cused in  the  Literaturnaya  Gazeta  of  working 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  These 
charges  were  denied  by  all  the  reporters  and 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  singled  out  be- 
cause of  their  excellent  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sian, extensive  contacts  and  friendships  with 
non-official  Soviets,  and  coverage  of  dissident 
activities. 

On  January  24,  the  press  department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  summoned  David  Mason, 
bureau  chief  of  the  Associated  Press,  asking 
why  Mr.  Krimsky  was  still  in  Moscow  and 
suggesting  that  he  be  withdrawn.  The  As- 
sociated Press  refused.  The  Literaturnaya 
Gaseta  renewed  the  C.I.A.  charges  against 
the  three  correspondents  in  an  article  on 
February  3  which,  however,  focused  on  Mr. 
Kjimsky.  accusing  him  also  of  having  given 
a  Russian  informant  special  coupons  avail- 
able only  to  foreigners  for  use  in  special 
shops  which  are  better  than  stores  for  ordi- 
nary Soviet  citizens.  This  charge  was  also 
denied  by  Mr.  Krimsky.  The  official  charges 
against  Mr.  Krimsky  are  espionage  and  cur- 
rency violations. 

In  a  statement,  Keith  Puller,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  said: 

■'ITie  expulsion  of  George  Krimsky,  in  our 
view,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  as  It  pertains  to  news  reporters 
carrying  out  their  mission." 

"From  the  facts  before  me.  I  can  discern 
only  that  his  sin  was  to  be  an  aggressive  re- 
porter in  the  Soviet  Union  today  where  the 


rising  voices  of  Soviet  dissidents  seem  to  be 
unnerving  those  responsible  for  his  expul- 
sion." 

In  retaliation  for  the  Soviet  expulsion  of 
George  Krimsky,  the  United  States  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  Vladimir  I.  Alekseyev,  cor- 
respondent for  Tass  in  Washington. 

The  past  few  days  have  witnessed  a  fur- 
ther Intensification  of  the  Soviet  campaign 
against  domestic  critics  in  Moscow  and  in 
the  Ukraine. 

Last  summer  a  group  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers organized  the  Public  Group  for  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Agreements  in 
the  USSR  which  has  Issued  a  series  of  re- 
ports which  document  Soviet  violations  of 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act. 

In  January,  in  addition  to  detaining  Yuri 
Orlov,  the  KGB  searched  the  apartments  of 
other  leading  dissidents.  Alexander  Ginz- 
burg, Lyudmila  Alekseyeva,  Lidiya  Voronina 
and  Mr.  Glnzburg's  mother.  Later,  at  a  press 
conference,  Mr.  Ginzburg  said  that  plain- 
clothes police  had  planted  1,000  West  Ger- 
man marks  and  about  100  dollars  in  cash 
In  his  mother's  apartment.  This  action  indi- 
cated that  the  authorities  were  preparing  a 
jKJESlble  criminal  charge  against  Mr.  Ginz- 
burg on  these  grounds,  since  the  possession 
of  foreign  currency  by  Soviet  citizens  Is 
illegal. 

This  Impression  is  strengthened  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  Literaturnaya  Gazeta  of  February  2, 
1977,  in  which  Mr.  Ginzburg  was  attacked 
for  his  dissident  activities  and  accused  of 
illegal  currency  transactions.  In  response  to 
this,  a  news  conference  was  held  In  the 
Ginzburg  apartment  where  he  disclosed  the 
details  of  a  financial  aid  operation,  the  Rus- 
sian Social  Fund,  set  up  by  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn to  assist  hundreds  of  Soviet  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families.  In  their  De- 
cember search  of  his  apartment,  Mr.  Ginz- 
burg said  that  the  KGB  had  taken  5.000 
roubles  from  him  In  his  capacity  as  admin- 
istrator of  this  fund.  In  total,  the  fund  has 
spent  the  equivalent  of  $360,000:  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1974,  120  prisoners  or  their 
families  were  helped;  In  1975,  720  prisoners 
or  their  families  got  support,  in  1976  about 
630  prisoners  or  families  received  financial 
aid.  Ginzburg  attributed  the  decline  in  sup- 
port to  the  release  of  some  prisoners  and 
to  growing  police  pressure  on  some  families 
to  ref\ise  help  because  It  would  be  the  worse 
for  the  prisoners. 

The  Russian  Social  Fund  was  started 
with  money  that  the  Solzhenltsyn  family  left 
behind  in  the  USSR  and  supported  by  royal- 
ties from  "Gulag  Archipelago"  sent  Into  the 
USSR  through  legal  transfers,  with  the  Soviet 
government  skimming  off'  a  third  In  taxes  and 
passing  on  the  rest  to  Mr.  Ginzburg  In 
rubles.  When  the  authorities  realized  what 
was  going  on.  they  blocked  further  payments. 

Yet.  the  fact  that  fully  one  quarter  of  the 
money  to  help  political  prisoners,  $93,000. 
has  come  from  people  within  the  USSR  points 
up  a  very  significant  change  In  Soviet  po- 
litical consciousness:  political  prisoners  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  pariahs  as  they  were  in 
Stalin's  heyday,  rather,  as  people  reeding 
moral  and  flnanclal  support.  It  is  perhaps  the 
Soviet  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
this  new  Independence  from  the  official  gov- 
ernment line  on  political  prisoners — that  they 
are  all  criminals  and  connected  with  foreign 
espionage  orfranizatlon.s — which  is  determin- 
iner  Soviet  actions  against  Ginzbure. 

On  February  4.  he  went  out  to  make  a 
phone  call  Cslnce  his  telephone  had  been  re- 
moved) and  never  came  back.  His  wife  called 
the  KGB  and  was  told  that  Ginzburg  Is  beinf^ 
held  In  his  place  of  exile,  the  city  of  Kaluga. 
90  miles  southwest  of  Moscow. 

On  February  7.  the  State  Denartment  said 
that  It  had  informed  the  Soviet  Union  the 
the  United  States  was  "watching  with  con- 


cern" the  situation  of  Alexander  Ginzburg. 
More  than  200  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  an  appeal  on  the  same  day  in  support 
of  Alexander  Ginzburg,  saying  he  Is  In  bad 
health  and  that  imprisonment  endangered 
his  life. 

On  Saturday,  the  Soviets  ordered  another 
member  of  the  Orlov  Group,  Lyudmila  Alek- 
seyeva, *o  leave  the  Soviet  Union  by  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977.  And  In  the  Ukraine,  the  KGB 
moved  against  the  group  there  monitoring 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helslnskl  ac- 
cords— they  arrested  My  kola  Rudenko,  the  57 
year-old  poet  who  was  the  leader  of  this 
group  and  Oleksly  Tykhy,  a  school  teacher  In 
Donetsk.  On  the  same  day,  they  made  house 
searches  of  two  other  members  of  this  group, 
and  during  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Rudenko.  the 
KGB  forced  Ralsa  Rudenko  to  strip  naked  as 
a  humiliation  before  taking  her  Into  cus- 
tody— she  was  released  after  being  told  that 
her  husband  was  under  arrest.  These  events 
were  announced  at  an  Orlov  Group  press  con- 
ference In  Moscow. 

There  are  as  yet  no  reported  specific  charges 
against  Yuri  Orlov,  Alexander  Ginzburg, 
Mykola  Rudenko  or  Oleksly  Tykhy — except 
their  forthright  stand  for  civil  liberties  In 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 


DR.  EDMUND  URBANSKI 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Urbanski,  a  distinguished  Latin 
Americanist,  has  recently  retired  from 
Howard  University  after  a  successful  ac- 
ademic career  scanning  35  years. 

Dr.  Urbanski  has  to  his  credit  several 
books  in  Spanish  and  English  currently 
used  in  American  and  Canadian  imiver- 
sities.  He  has  also  represented  the  U.S. 
academic  community  in  several  Interna- 
tional Congresses  of  Americanists  and 
Hispanists.  ■» 

Dr.  J.  David  Suarez-Torres,  a  profes- 
sor of  Spanish  at  Georgetown  University, 
has  written  a  tribute  to  the  scholarly 
achievements  of  his  colleague.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tribute  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Tribute 

Dr.  Edmund  Stephen  Urbanski  Is  among 
the  recently  retired  faculty  members  of  the 
Washington.  D.C..  academic  community.  A 
keen  student  of  Latin  America,  his  academic 
career  comprised  thirty-five  years  of  teaching 
and  research  in  various  Institutions,  started 
at  the  National  University  of  Mexico  and 
ended  at  Howard  University.  Before  entering 
the  academic  life,  he  was  engaged  In  other 
intellectual  activities  for  ten  years. 

The  retired  scholar  Is  the  author  of  six 
books  In  Spanish,  one  in  English,  and  one  in 
Polish.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  and 
essays  on  Indlanist  and  Hispanic  topics,  pub- 
lished in  scholarly  journals  in  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Latin  America,  and  Eiirope. 

Professor  Urbanski  represented  the  United 
States  at  various  international  Congresses  of 
Americanists  and  Hispanists.  and  on  three 
occasions  was  elected  their  discussion  leader 
(Madrid,  1964;  Mar  del  Plata,  1966;  and  Mex- 
ico. 1968) .  He  achieved  Intercontinental  repu- 
tation mostly  through  his  last  two  Spanish 
studies:  Anglo-American  and  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica  (Madrid,  1965),  and  Hispanic  America. 
Her  Races  and  Cimlizafions  (New  York.  1973) , 
which  were  favorably  reviewed  in  sixteen 
countries  in  seven  laufruages. 

The  author  propounded  in  them  an  un- 
orthodox concept  that  Spanish  America  has 
not  one  but  several  civilizations,  molded  by 
her  various  ethno-cultural  groups.  This  novel 
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concept  has  been  accepted 
In  the  United  States,  Lat 
Europe. 

The  retired  scholar  has 
for  his  pioneering,  com 
Anglo-American  and  Hispanic 
tures. 

Bom  m  Poland    (1909) 
Europe,    the    United    States 
America,  Professor  Urbanskl 
six  research  grants,  and 
In  three  continents.  He  was 
lous  U.S.  and  foreign 
The  follov/lng  ones  favored 
Instltuto  Interamerlcano  ( 
pologlcal  Association  of 
Peruvian    Instltuto    de    Es 
(1966),  the  Colombian 
de  Santander  (1969),  the  I 
Honor  Society  (1970) ,  the 
Cultural,  Llterario  e  Artlstldo 
International  Social  Sclen(|e 
(1974). 

Interested  in  communltj 
banskl  also  participated  ac 
grams  of  the  Club  de  las 
thropologlcal  Society  of 
Inter-American  Council 

During  this  retirement 
to  continue  his  Latin 
the  early  notions  of  the 
ceived  in  th  16th  and  17th 
cartography,  which  most 
again    to    Spain    and 
enough,  this  Maryland 
the  early  part  of  his  retlrehi 
V.SS.  Nlmitz  in  the  AtlantU 
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Mr.  CULVER.  Mr. 
the  most  critical  probleir^s 
ers  and  commuters  toda" 
ably  high  number  of  de 
highways  and  roads  thro^i 
tion.  Many  of  these 
unsafe  and  should  be 
placed  immediately,  but 
more  and  more  obvious 
far  outstrip  the  availab 
sources. 

Currently,  $180  millioji 
annually  for  the  special 
ment  program  through 
for   work   on   structur 
functionally  obsolete  bricjge 
aid  highways.  Though 
provided  some  necessary 
realize  that  a  much 
of  both  Federal,  State,  a 
is  urgently  needed.  The 
of    Transportation    has 
34,600  bridges  on  Federal 
deficient,  and  it  will  cost 
to  replace  them.  And 
address  the  public  inv 
be  required  to  recor.stru 
bridges  off  the  Federal 

In  my  own  State  of  loii^a 
there  are  over  900  bridges 
eral-aid  system  which 
fied  as  deficient,   a  figi 
Iowa  13th  among  the  50 
of  the  numbers  of  bridg^.' 
replaced.  In  addition, 
over  10,400  bridges  on 
for  less  than  the  legal 
cost  over  $550  million 

In  recognition  of  this 
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lem,  I,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Randolph,  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  to  expand  the  special 
bridge  replacement  program.  This  bill, 
the  Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1977,  would  increase  the 
authorization  of  the  special  bridge  re- 
placement program  from  $180  million  to 
$600  million  annually  and  would  require 
that  not  less  than  15  percent  of  such 
funds  allocated  to  each  State  may  be 
used  on  bridges  under  the  sole  authority 
of  counties. 

In  July  1976,  President  Ford  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  highway  safety 
by  a  Presidential  proclamation.  Each  of 
the  12  months  of  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Highway  Safety  Year  has  been  des- 
ignated as  a  time  to  focus  on  specific 
safety  problems,  and  February  1977  is 
the  Safer  Bridges  Month.  In  accordance 
with  this  proclamation,  the  American 
Road  Builders'  Association  has  devoted 
this  month's  issue  of  its  magazine  to  a 
discussion  of  unsafe  bridges. 

Several  articles  in  this  periodical  un- 
derscores the  need  for  more  realistic 
funding  for  bridge  replacements,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  and  demonstrate 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  cer- 
tain States.  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent 
that  these  selected  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farmers  View  of  Bridge  Situation 

A  small  town  newspaper  editor  In  east- 
ern Missouri,  who  had  received  data  from 
The  Road  Information  Program  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  state's  bridges,  decided  to  inter- 
view some  of  the  farmers  in  his  county. 

"Now  you're  looking  Into  something  that'll 
help  all  of  us  farmers.  You  bet,  I'll  be  glad 
to  show  you  some  of  the  bridges  in  my  area," 
was  one  response. 

The  editor  was  shown  several  bridges  sur- 
rounding the  farm  and  he  agreed  that  all 
were  structurally  weak. 

"We've  got  bridges  over  here  thatll  Just 
scare  you  to  death,"  the  farmer  said,  and 
added,  "and  the  sad  part  about  It,  is  that  all 
of  them  aren't  that  old.  Even  some  recently 
built  bridges  are  not  worth  a  damn." 

One  of  the  "new"  bridges  was  constructed 
from  used  materials.  Several  of  the  Iron  sup- 
ports for  the  bridge  deck  had  holes  rusted 
completely  through. 

"Farmers  are  having  to  go  to  larger  eqvUp- 
ment  In  an  effort  to  keep  up.  Yet  we're  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  farm  and  pay  taxes, 
and  get  to  our  land  by  crossing  bridges  de- 
signed for  horse  and  mule  farming.  It  J\ist 
doesn't  make  any  sense. 

"Look  at  this,"  the  farmer  said,  thrusting 
a  stick  through  a  rusted  hole.  "How  would 
you  like  to  cross  this  bridge  with  a  semi 
loaded  with  corn?  Ifd  be  a  real  thrill  to  ride 
a  semi  grossing  80  or  90,000  pounds  to  the 
bottom  of  that  creek,  wouldn't  It? 

"I  used  to  worry  about  my  equipment,  but 
now  I'm  worried  about  myself.  Heck,  you  can 
always  repalce  equipment,"  he  said. 

"Man,  there's  thousands  of  acres  of  farm 
and  pasture  land  that  must  be  served  by 
these  bridges.  There's  no  other  way  to  get  to 
them  and  we're  expected  to  haul  cattle,  crops 
and  machinery  across  them.  Maybe  if  some- 
one got  killed  crossing  one  of  them,  they'd 
wake  up." 


One  bridge  the  pair  Inspected  was  at  least 
18  Inches  to  two  feet  lower  at  one  end.  Con- 
sequently, over  a  foot  of  mud  and  silt  had 
washed  down  onto  the  bridge  deck. 

"There's  no  way  I'd  put  a  tractor  across 
that,  let  alone  a  truck  load  of  corn.  Now  you 
know  why  we  get  excited  out  here  In  the 
rural  areas  when  nothing  gets  done,"  the 
farmer  said,  shaking  his  head. 

In  Indiana,  another  farmer  complained. 
"The  bridge  in.spection  was  made  last  Novem- 
ber (1975)  and  they  found  the  bridge  to 
be  unsafe  and  closed  it  the  same  day  .  .  .  and 
my  house  sits  on  one  side  of  the  creek  and 
my  farm  on  the  other.  It's  required  me  to 
drive  six  miles  a  day  to  get  back  and  forth 
until  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The 
county  did  cut  the  creek  banks  and  put 
stone  In  for  me  so  we  could  get  the  farming 
done  this  Spring  without  having  to  make 
that  long  drive. 

"When  we  were  harvesting  it  required  mak- 
ing eight  to  10  trips  a  day  of  six  miles  each 
to  haul  gasoline  to  the  combines  and  take 
care  of  the  grain  so  It  got  pretty  expensive." 


Minnesota's   Bridge   Program 

(By  Keith  V.  Benthln.  Bridge  Engineer, 
Minnesota  DOT) 

The  near  collapse  of  a  major  bridge  over 
the  Mississippi  River  near  Wabasha.  Minn,  a 
few  years  ago,  emphasized  the  need  and  im- 
portance for  a  continuing  program  for  In- 
spection and  replacement  of  bridges.  In  this 
Instance  one  of  the  river  piers  collapsed 
from  beneath  the  structure.  The  bridge  re- 
mained in  place  and  was  subsequently  re- 
paired. We  were  fortunate  that  no  one  was 
Injured  or  killed. 

Occurring  in  the  same  time  frame  as  the 
Sliver  Bridge  collapse  between  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  however,  brought  a  remote  con- 
cern closer  to  home. 

Minnesota  had  at  that  time  a  loosely  writ- 
ten bridge  inspection  law  which  varied  from 
effective  to  useless,  primarily  dependent  on 
the  concern  of  the  various  individuals 
charged  with  makine-  the  inspections.  The 
Silver  and  Wabasha  bridge  incidents  awaken- 
ed new  Interest  in  the  state  legislature.  Our 
bridge  Inspection  law  was  revised  to  in- 
corporate the  major  featiu-es  included  in  a 
bill  then  going  through  Congress.  This  state 
legislation  also  required  annual  bridge  in- 
spections on  all  pubic  bridges  In  Minnesota, 
and  designated  the  authorities  responsible  In 
each  Jurisdiction  to  carry  them  out. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  action  and  rein- 
forced by  the  Federal  Bridge  In.^^pectlon  Law 
which  was  subsequently  passed,  Minnesota 
proceeded  with  Its  Implementation.  Included 
were  bridge  Inspection  and  rating  training 
sessions,  uniform  inspection  procedures  and 
reports,  and  centralized  Inventory  reportinrr. 
For  the  first  time  we  now  had  complete  and 
uniform  data  available  on  the  computer  for 
every  public  bridge  In  Minnesota. 

Using  the  information  now  available, 
criteria  was  set  up  to  identify  deficient 
bridges  on  the  various  road  systems.  De- 
ficiencies were  identified  in  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  load  carrying  capacity,  structure 
condition,  roadway  width,  and  horizontal  and 
vertical  clearance.  Having  identified  the  de- 
ficient bridges  from  the  centralized  computer 
Inventory  file  and  making  use  of  other  in- 
formation from  needs  studies,  along  with 
some  engineering  guidelines  and  assumption."!, 
it  was  now  possible  to  compile  a  statewide 
tabulation  of  actual  bridge  needs. 

The  stccompanylng  table  shows  these  re- 
sults— 4,403  deficient  bridges  with  a  current 
estimated  replacement  cost  of  more  than 
$611  million  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  stag- 
gering sum,  we  projected  that  these  needs 
wlU  accumulate  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $35 
million  per  year  as  other  bridges  become  de- 
ficient due  to  age  and  deterioration. 
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Highway  system 


Bridges  on        Deficient 
system  >        bridges  > 


Estimated  cost 


Percent  of 
total  cost 


Average  cost 
per  bridge 


Trunk  highways 3,397 

County  State-aid  highways - 3,57Z 

Municipal  State-aid  streets Z^ 

County  roads lij{7 

Township  roads 3j9l3 

City  streets ♦" 

Miscellaneous  (parl<s,  etc.) - - ira 

Total 13, 174 


503 

1,027 

61 

500 

2,077 

180 

55 


J268, 188, 000 
147,640,000 
28, 302, 000 
34, 845, 000 
103,842,000 
25, 689, 000 
3,108,000 


43.9 

24.1 

4.6 

5.7 

17.0 

4.2 

.5 


J533, 000 

144, 000 

464,000 

70,000 

50,000 

143, 000 

57, 000 


4,403 


611.614,000 


100.0 


1  Only  structures  of  20  feet  or  more  in  length  are  considered  as  bridges.  Deficient  bridges  are  those  structures  which  do  not  meet 
minimum  standards  in  1  or  more  of  the  following  categories :  Load— less  than  legal  load-carrying  capacity ;  condition— has  progressed 
toward  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration  which  will  lead  to  posting  or  high  maintenance  costs;  width— too  narrow  to  safely  carry 
current  traffic-  clearance— insufficient  horizontal  clearance  to  safely  carry  current  traffic  or  less  than  legal  vertical  clearance. 


It  was  evident  the  problem  would  not  dis- 
appear, but  only  become  more  massive  and 
costly.  What  was  needed  was  a  systematic 
long-range  replacement  program.  With  other 
highway  needs  increasing  and  highway  fund- 
ing falling  behind  inflation,  additional  fund- 
ing for  a  bridge  replacement  program  would 
be  necessary. 

Although  helpful,  the  Federal  Bridge  Re- 
placement Program  to  date  has  not  been 
funded  at  a  level  which  could  be  expected 
to  make  a  dent  In  the  needs.  Even  if  this 
funding  level  had  been  increased  dramati- 
cally, a  large  share  of  the  replacement  needs 
w°re  not  on  systems  eligible  for  F>ederal 
funding. 

In  previous  years,  attempts  had  been  made 
to  obtain  bonding  for  replacement  of  specific 
critical  bridges  in  the  state.  Although  these 
attempts  were  seriously  considered  by  the 
legislature,  little  real  assistance  had  resulted. 
Based  on  preliminary  Information  from  the 
bridge  inventory,  attemots  had  been  made  to 
obtain  a  $200  million  replacement  bill  in  the 
1974  session.  Although  these  attempts  were 
unsuccessful,  11  Joint  senate-house  trans- 
portation committee  meetings  at  several  lo- 
cations throughout  the  state  were  scheduled 
to  explore  the  bridge  pro'olem. 

By  fall  of  1975  the  highway  department 
had  comDleted  and  updated  the  st.atewide 
bridge  needs  tabulation  totaling  $611  million. 
At  the  same  time  all  bridges  were  rated  for 
priority  using  Information  from  the  com- 
puter inventoi-y  and  utilizing  a  system  simi- 
lar to  the  FHWA  sufRclency  Index.  Lists  of 
deficient  bridges  in  each  county  with  a  breal-- 
down  by  road  s''stem  were  developed.  Sum- 
maries of  this  data  along  with  background 
information  were  included  in  a  pamphlet 
which  was  distributed  to  interested  citizens, 
organizations  and  members  cf  the  legisla- 
ture. At  the  outstatc  transportation  commit- 
tee meetings,  local  deficient  bridges  were 
Identified  and  shown  with  pictures  and 
slides. 

A  bill  providing  for  $600  million  In  bridge 
bonding  over  a  12-yBar  period  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  1076  legislative  ses.sion.  After 
countless  hearings,  referrals,  gathering  of 
additional  Information,  and  much  verbiage, 
a  compromise  bill  was  passed  as  the  last 
major  order  of  business.  On  April  20,  1976,  It 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  governor. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Bridge  Re- 
placement Act  are  as  follows:  $50  million  in 
funding  is  provided,  half  out  of  general  reve- 
nue and  half  In  special  bonding;  $25  million 
Is  directed  to  bridge  replacements  or  recon- 
structions on  the  state  Trunk  Highway  Sys- 
tem. $13.5  million  to  the  county  systems.  S4 
million  to  the  Municipal  Street  systems,  and 
$7.5  million  to  the  township  road  systems. 
The  act  also  calls  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Transportation  to  develop  rules,  standards, 
criteria,  and  specifications  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
road  authorities  of  political  subdivisions. 

The  commissioner's  rules  have  been  de- 
veloped, using  existing  standards  and  criteria 
where  possible.  The  hearing  process  to  Im- 
plement the  rules  Is  now  In  progress,  with 
adoption  now  expected  the  first  part  of  1977. 


As  proposed,  these  rules  provide  for  the  local 
units  of  government,  acting  through  their 
county  board  or  city  council,  to  select  de- 
ficient bridges  In  their  jurisdiction  which 
can  be  brought  to  early  contract.  The  de- 
ficient bridge  candidates  are  then  referred 
to  the  appropriate  regional  planning  com- 
mission or  metropolitan  council  for  review 
for  consistency  with  long-term  development 
plans  and  guides.  They  are  then  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Transportation  to  deter- 
mine priority  for  funding,  based  on  general 
considerations  included  in  the  act.  The  pro- 
cedure for  state  highway  selections  Is  simi- 
lar, except  that  the  department  makes  the 
initial  selections. 

We  anticipate  the  entire  authorization  of 
$50  million  will  be  committed  by  the  end  of 
1977.  It  Is  also  anticipated  that  legislative 
action  win  be  taken  to  extend  the  financing 
of  the  program  at  the  rate  of  S50  million 
annually  until  the  replacement  program  is 
complete.  We  believe  that  If  significant  prog- 
ress Is  made  on  actual  replacement  of  de- 
ficient bridges  on  all  road  systems  in  Min- 
nesota, funding  to  complete  the  program  will 
be  provided. 

As  time  goes  on.  however,  we  must  not 
forget  about  the  other  bridges  that  will  be- 
come deficient  due  to  age  and  deterioration. 
With  yearly  bridge  inspection  and  computer 
processing  of  data,  we  now  have  the  capa- 
bility of  Identifying  deficiencies  so  we  can 
develop  an  ongoing  replacement  program. 
With  such  a  program,  Minnesota  can  avoid 
similar  deficient  bridge  backlogs  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  figures  below  are  estimated  1975  costs 
to  bring  all  bridges  in  the  state  up  to  cur- 
rent minimum  standards  as  described  below. 
No  allowance  has  been  made  for  cost  In- 
creases between  the  estimate  date  and  actual 
construction  date,  or  for  any  Increased  yearly 
need  as  additional  bridges  become  deficient 
due  to  yearly  aging.  Also  not  included  in 
these  figures  are  design  and  approach  grad- 
ing costs.  These  two  items  could  conceivably 
total  as  mvch  as  the  structure  itself,  de- 
pending upon  the  Individual  situation. 


A  Near  Tragedy  in  Iowa 

A  school  bus  carrying  students  home  from 
school  In  central  Iowa  last  Spring  crossed  a 
bridge  over  a  small  stream  while  a  man  stood 
In  the  roadway  taking  pictures. 

The  man  was  putting  together  a  slide 
presentation  for  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation to  use  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Iowa 
Legislature  to  authorize  more  road  and 
bridge  construction  funds. 

The  next  morning,  about  the  time  another 
bus  was  scheduled  to  travel  the  route,  the 
bridge  collapsed  and  a  pickup  truck  fell 
through  to  the  stream  below.  The  driver  was 
shaken  but  unhurt. 

How  the  advertising  agency  representative 
had  selected  that  route  and  that  bridge  for 
his  photos  was  not  sheer  coincidence.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  had  suggested  the 
road  and  bridge  saying  It  bad  been  a  head- 
ache for  the  county  and  residents  living 
along  the  route  for  some  time. 

One  female  resident,  driving  home  the 
night  before,  also  bad  a  scare. 


"It  was  raining  real  hard,"  she  said.  "I 
got  the  front  wheels  across  the  bridge,  but 
the  back  wheels  went  down.  I  had  enough 
speed  to  get  across,"  She  described  the  gap 
that  bad  opened  between  the  bridge  and 
roadway. 

When  she  arrived  home  she  warned  her 
btisband  "not  to  go  fiylng"  across  the  bridge 
when  he  went  to  work.  It's  a  good  thing  he 
knew  about  It  because  even  with  advance 
Information  he  barely  stopped  In  time  at  the 
bridge. 

A  teenager  on  his  way  to  school  In  a  pick- 
up truck  wasn't  so  lucky  shortly  before 
eight  the  next  morning.  His  vehicle  fell 
through  the  gap  and  came  to  rest  on  Its 
side  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  He  bad  not 
seen  the  gap. 

"One  more  bus  across  that  bridge  and 
we  would  have  lost  a  load  of  kids  down  the 
river,"  one  mother  said. 

The  Ohio  Struggle  for  More  Road  Bridge 

F^NDS 

(By    Howard    Bovard,    Executive    Secretary, 

County  Engineers  Association  of  Ohio) 

Convincing  the  voters  in  Ohio  of  the  sorry 
condition  of  most  of  the  state's  bridges  has 
been  a  continuing  educational  program  for 
more  years  than  many  of  those  Involved  care 
to  remember.  However,  the  high  point  of  the 
effort  (perhaps  It  should  be  called  the  low 
point)  was  In  1975  when  a  $1.75  million  bond 
issue  was  soundly  defeated.  In  spite  of  an  all- 
out  effort  by  a  large  number  of  groups  and 
Individuals.  The  Issue  was  actively  and  finan- 
cially supported  by  the  Ohio  Contractors 
Ass'n.;  The  Coimty  Engineers  Ass'n.,  of  Ohio; 
The  Ohio  State  Ass'n.  of  Township  Trustees 
&  Clerks;  The  County  Commissioners  Ass'n. 
of  Ohio;  and  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers,  Local  18.  Numerous 
other  groups  Joined  the  effort  as  the  cam- 
paign progressed. 

It  was  originally  hoped  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  be  put  on  the 
ballot  through  a  vote  of  the  legislature.  How- 
ever, time  ran  out.  So  it  was  decided  to  put 
it  on  the  November  1975  ballot  by  means  of 
petition. 

Petitions  were  circulated  by  hundreds  of 
Interested  parties  and  a  traveling  exhibit  was 
put  on  the  county  fair  circuit.  A  tour  through 
the  exhibit  provided  Information  concerning 
all  four  issues  and  attendants  were  on  hand 
to  secure  signatures. 

In  addition,  a  three-ring  binder  entitled 
"Ohio  Counties  One  by  One  .  .  .  the  Problem 
of  Inadequate  Secondary  Roads  and  Bridges" 
was  produced.  It  contained  maps,  statistics, 
and  photographs  detailing  road  and  bridge 
conditions  on  state,  county,  and  township 
systems  In  all  88  counties  in  Ohio.  This  In- 
formation was  supplied  by  each  of  Ohio's  88 
county  engineers.  A  92-page  booklet  con- 
taining a  digest  of  the  same  Information 
was  Included  with  the  binder.  Inserted  In 
a  front  pocket. 

This  format  was  used  so  that  every  state 
legislator,  on  a  given  date,  found  a  personally 
Inscribed  copy  of  the  binder  on  his  desk. 
Personal  copies  were  also  delivered  to  air 
Ohio  Senators  and  Congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Also,  an  over  run  of  the  smaller  booklet 
made  It  possible  to  do  a  mailing  to  all  news- 
papers, and  radio  and  TV  stations  in  Ohio, 
which  generated  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
throughout  the  state. 

In  Ohio,  the  most  pressing  need  for  fund- 
ing attention  at  the  local  level  is  for  bridge 
improvements.  Ohio's  county  engineers  are 
responsible  by  statute,  for  the  upkeep  of  all 
structures  on  county  roads,  township  roads, 
municipal  extensions,  and  bridges  over  navi- 
gable streams.  This,  of  course,  creates  a  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  on  the  county 
engineers'  roads.  Most  county  engineering 
budgets  are  strained  by  regular  administra- 
tive  and   operating   expenses,   plus   routine 
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maintenance  work.  The  few 
tlonal  funding  are :  Increase  1 
gasoline    taxes,    Federal 
state  financing. 

"Ohio  Counties  One  by- 
serving  as  an  educational 
slve  petition  drive  put  all 
amendments  on  the  ballot 

As  part  of  a  "total  blueprljit 
Transportation  referendum 
It  was  designed  to  provide 
townships,  counties,  cities, 
long  overdue  capital 
estimated  $1.75  billion  In 
attract  $3.25  billion  In 
highway,   public   transports  tl 
Federal  programs.  The 
have  more  than  paid  for  th  i 
bonds.   To   finance   this 
gSLSoUne  tax  would  have 
of  a  cent  per  gallon  over  a  3( 

All  four  Issues,  the  others 
Incentives,  Housing  Suppon 
Village  Redevelopment,  were 
the  banner  of  "500,000  New 
an   estimate   that 
ments  would  account  for 
instance,   there  are  more 
bridges    rated    unsafe    by 
would  have  been  funds  for 
improvements  and  street 
ments   In   county   airports 
state  parks,  and  bike  paths 
have  been  allocated  for  ^_ 
cormectlng  the  major  clfles 

An  all-media  advertising 
established  to  promote  th( 
four  Issues.  In  addition,  an 

matlon  program   was   

the  state  to  generate  Interes 
bridge  problem. 

The   county   maps 
tlon  of  an  unsafe  bridge 
by  newspapers  throughout 
instances  some  of  the  dots  . 
illustrated  by  actual  photos 
the  papers. 

Most  news  stories 
and   bridges,   especially   at 
township  levels,  are 
In  the  entire  state  more 
tures  need  Immediate 

Using    prevailing 
was  estimated  the  total 
ture  for  this  massive  repair 
program  would  exceed  8750 
tlon,  more  than  S2  billion 
needed   to   upgrade   the 
standards. 

The  cost  to  Ohio's  car  own. 
In  this  manner.  If  a  car  get 
gallon,    and   Is   driven    10, 
which    Is  considered   the 
then  the  program  would  cos1 
per  year,  less  than  the  price 
gasoline. 

In  1961,  local  Ohio  „ 

municipalities,  and  township  3 
last  Increase  In  state-i 
tlon  funds.  That  action  „_ 
local    funds   by   removing 
Highway  Safety  Department 
tratlon  fee  and  adding  It 
paid  from  the  gasoline  tax 
partment  of  Highways. 

In  the  subsequent  14  year  i 
cost   to   local    governments 
highway  Improvement 
faster  than  Income.  It  "now 
amount  of  state-collected  .. 
celved  by  local  governments 
tain  their  existing  road 
ment  and  reconstruction  of 
and   highways   must  be 
local  taxes  or  assessments, 
bonds    and    notes.    Such 
reached  the  end  of  the  road 
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ties  with  a  total  of  2,041  bridges.  County 
engineers  reported  369  of  them  old  and  weak 
with  reduced  load  limits.  Seventeen  had 
collapsed  during  the  past  five  years,  and  nine 
had  been  closed.  The  shocking  question  In 
the  story  was,  "Will  It  take  another  Ohio 
River  Silver  Bridge  tragedy  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  situation?" 

"Although  the  voters  turned  down  the  bond 
issue  for  statewide  transportation  improve- 
ments," said  Karl  Rothermund,  Executive 
Director,  Ohio  Contractors  Ass'n.,  "I  firmly 
believe  our  campaign  made  them  aware  of 
the  critical  road  and  bridge  situation.  Per- 
haps our  next  effort  will  meet  with  more 
success." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  112th 
General  Assembly.  If  It  passes,  license  fees 
would  be  Increased  from  $10  to  $25  per  year, 
excluding  the  permissive  tax  enacted  by  some 
counties  and  cities. 

In  Seneca  County,  during  the  campaign  to 
pass  the  bond  issue,  two  persons  were  killed 
on  narrow  bridges  and  two  bridges  collapsed 
because  trucks  failed  to  obey  posted  weight 
limits.  "More  of  these  things  are  going  to 
start  falling  down  and  people  are  going  to 
be  killed  or  hurt,"  said  County  Engineer 
EarWW.  Van  Ho. 
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Fojftunately,  some  voters  do  realize  the 
neecffor  additional  funds  and  are  willing  to 
assume  the  financial  responsibility.  Miami 
County  Engineer  Art  Haddad,  an  AREA  Di- 
rector, in  testimony  before  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, explained  how  the  voters  in  his 
county,  recognizing  that  a  critical  situation 
existed  relative  to  the  condition  of  bridges.  In 
1951,  voted  themselves  a  five-year,  one-mill 
real  estate  levy  for  replacement,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  bridges  on  county  and  town- 
ship roads,  and  a  municipal  street  system  for 
which  the  county  Is  responsible. 

A  real  estate  levy  was  the  only  means 
available  with  which  to  finance  these  much- 
needed  Improvements.  Haddad 's  department 
has  worked  with  diligence  to  keep  faith  with 
the  public  to  up-grade  all  the  bridges  within 
Its  jurisdiction.  And,  apparently  the  people 
of  Miami  County  approve  of  the  effort,  be- 
cause they  have  renewed  the  five-year  levy 
four  times  since  the  original  passage,  the  last 
time  by  a  majority  of  67  percent. 

A  man  who  can  speak  to  the  road  and 
bridge  problem  from  all  angles  Is  David  L. 
Weir,  newly-appointed  Director  of  The  Ohio 
Department  of  Transportation,  former  As- 
sistant Director  of  ODOT  and  Ashtabula 
County  Engineer  for  10  years  and,  also,  an 
AREA  Director.  As  1972  President  of  the 
County  Engineers  Assn.  of  Ohio,  Weir  worked 
long  and  hard  on  legislation  to  increase  mo- 
tor vehicle  registration  fees  which  is  the 
main  source  of  local  highway  revenues  in 
Ohio.  He  al.<:o  participated  In  discussions  on 
raising  the  fuel  tax  which  would  have  pro- 
vided increased  revenues  for  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Unfortunately, 
It  wasn't  accomplished  tlien,  nor  has  It  been 
since. 

In  his  present  position  Weir  Is  working 
with  community  leaders  and  legislators  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
limited  funds  available. 

"Through  their  vote,  86  percent  of  the 
people  In  Ohio  said  they  did  not  have  a  trans- 
portation problem  that  needed  funding," 
says  Weir.  "Since  the  people  have  spoken. 
The  Ohio  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
now  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what 
we  have.  We  work  to  obtain  the  best  con- 
struction and  maintenance  programs  for  the 
dollars  that  come  into  the  department.  As 
a  result,  we  have  reduced  more  than  900 
original  projects  that  needed  funding  to  426 
projects,  with  priorities  placed  on  each.  This 
Is  where  our  time  and  effort  Is  now  being 
concentrated,  to  obtain  the  best  match  be- 
tween federal  and  state  dollars." 


The  County  Engineers  Association  of  Ohio 
Is  continuing  to  work  toward  Increased  fund- 
ing for  secondary  roads  and  bridges.  The 
Association's  recently-retired  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Merle  Paul,  stated,  "We  must  rededl- 
cate  our  alms  of  our  Association  toward  the 
revltallzatlon  of  the  local  road  system  and 
the  removal  and  replacement  of  nearly  9,000 
substandard  bridges  on  that  system." 

The  C.E.A.O.'s  new  president,  Delaware 
County  Engineer  Fred  Stults,  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  association's  legislative 
committee  for  the  past  three  years.  His  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  necessary  funding  will 
continue. 

Says  Stults,  "Our  only  reliable  soiirce  for 
Increased  funds  must  come  from  license 
plate  fees.  Ohio  still  Is  48th  In  rank  of  the 
cost  of  this  fee.  Indiana,  for  example,  has 
a  $12.25  registration  fee.  plus  a  tax  based 
on  the  age  and  value  of  the  car,  and  plates 
for  a  four-year-old  car  can  cost  more  than 
$90." 

He  noted  that  In  Arizona,  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  license  plates  to  run  as  high  as 
$150.  "Even  with  a  large  Increase  In  the  fee 
In  Ohio,"  he  said,  "It  would  be,  comparably, 
a  real  bargain." 

The  Association  will  be  proposing  a  li- 
cense tag  bin  In  this  year's  General  Assem- 
bly. The  fee  will  be  based  on  car  weight,  the 
heavier  car,  of  course,  paying  the  higher 
fee.  The  small  and  energy-saving  cars  will 
be  taxed  at  a  lower  figure  to  encourage  the 
gas-savings  Inherent  In  less  weight. 

Certain  auto  manufacturers  have  recog- 
nized this  factor  by  reducing  the  weight  of 
some  full-sized  cars  by  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent. It  Is  hoped  Ohio  lawmakers  and  the 
general  public  will  soon  recognize  the  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  state's  local  roads  and 
brld-^es.  Perhaps,  before  long,  they  will  real- 
ize that  even  If  they  do  not  pay  for  road  im- 
provements, they  already  are  paying  these 
costs  In  higher  costs  of  transportation, 
higher  frequency  of  accidents  and  death, 
and  higher  Insurance  rates,  as  all  costs  of  op- 
eration increase. 
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JOHN  GARDNER— AN  UNCOMMON 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  years  John  Gardner  has  been 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  the  citizen's 
lobby.  Now  he  has  decided  to  retire  on 
the  grounds  that  every  Institution  should 
renew  itself  at  regular  periods  and  that 
a  new  person  with  new  ideas  would  en- 
hance both  the  policies  and  the  life  of 
this  amazing  organization. 

And  it  is  an  amazing  organization.  Un- 
til Common  Cause  and  Ralph  Nader  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  there  were  almost  no 
lobbies  which  routinely  supported  the 
public  interest. 

Common  Cause  has  especially  pushed 
the  cause  of  good  government,  of  clean 
olections,  and  of  higher  public  ethics.  And 
it  arrived  on  the  scene  at  the  right  time. 
An  organization  of  ordinary  citizens,  who 
had  no  particularly  narrow  cause  to 
lobby  for,  and  the  awareness  on  the  part 
of  both  the  public  and  more  and  more 
people  in  both  elected  and  appointive  of- 
fice of  the  need  for  civic  reform,  happily 
coincided. 

"The  results  have  been  both  far  reach- 
ing and  amazing.  There  has  been  a  major 
reform  in  campaign  funding.  The  general 
level  of  ethical  conduct  among  govern- 
"jient  officials  is  at  a  much  higher  level. 
One  reason  why  the  latter  may  not  al- 
ways seem  to  be  so  is  that  because  of 
Common  Cause  and  others  the  public  now 


requires  a  much  higher  standard  of  con- 
duct than  ever  before.  We  are  now  seeing 
exposfe  of  actions  which  until  now  went 
unexposed  or  were  accepted. 

In  any  case,  in  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties— lobbying,  public  funding,  ethical 
conduct,  campaign  activities,  urban 
problems,  environmental  questions  lilce 
the  SST,  and  many  others — Common 
Cause  has  helped  to  revolutionize  the  na- 
ture of  government  conduct  and  to  raise 
the  level  of  both  public  debate  and 
action. 

To  say  that  is  to  say  a  very  great  deal. 
And  one  man  who  has  led  Common  Cause 
during  its  birth  and  growth,  John  Gard- 
ner, deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  lead- 
ing it  in  the  right  direction  and  for  the 
great  successes  it  has  had. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Causes  of  an  Uncommon  Citizen"  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  February  9, 
1977,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Causes  of  an  Uncommon  CmzEN 

John  Gardner's  announcement  that  he 
would  retire  this  spring  as  chairman  of  Com- 
mon Cause  bore  a  typical  touch  of  high- 
minded  understatement.  "Every  organization 
must  renew  Itself,"  he  said  of  the  news  that 
led  others  to  envision  the  removal  of  a  major 
Institution  from  the  public  scene.  It  Is  not  an 
institution,  however,  that  is  leaving  the 
scene,  merely  a  single  citizen.  And  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  event  rests  precisely  upon 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Gardner's  public  works  since  he  left 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Cabinet  nine  years  ago 
might  be  undervalued  If  seen  as  merely  the 
extension  of  one  prominent  man's  life  work. 
Squads  of  public  spirited  citizens  have  moved 
through  the  upper  reaches  of  the  American 
Government,  but  only  one  went  on  to  lead 
not  one  but  two  great  experiments  on  the 
nation's  toughest  terrain — the  quality  of  our 
urban  life  and  of  our  political  system. 

At  the  height  of  the  nation's  urban  trau- 
ma, he  lent  his  talents,  prestige  and  energies 
to  the  creation  of  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, and  to  a  concept  of  city  social  problems 
through  coalitions  of  the  powerful  and  the 
excluded. 

And  out  of  that  experience  came  two  fur- 
ther insights  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
Common  Cause.  The  first  was  that  the  murky 
nexus  between  money  and  politics  had  to  be 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day  If  ordinary 
citizens  were  to  aspire  to  an  honest  deal 
from  govermnent.  The  second  was  that 
conventional  power  blocs,  even  those  of  the 
traditional  "good  guys,"  would  fall  apart 
on  such  Issues  and  that  some  other  base 
was  needed.  Hence  the  direct-mail,  grass- 
roots lobby,  now  widely  emulated. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Congress  changed 
enormously  in  the  seven  years  of  Common 
Cause's  life.  And  the  changes  began  even 
before  Watergate.  The  seniority  system  Is 
not  nearly  as  rigid  as  before.  The  new  cam- 
paign financing  law,  whatever  Its  defects,  is 
on  the  books.  A  stiff  code  of  ethics  is  now 
moving  through  the  Senate  and  House.  Even 
without  the  code,  conflicts  of  Interest  became 
substantially  more  sensitive  Issues  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  ever  before. 

John  Gardner  has  demonstrated  that  ur- 
ban problems  can  be  addressed  In  commu- 
nity-wide efforts.  And  he  demonstrated  that  a 
citizens'  lobby  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  conventional  lobbies.  But  there  has  been 
more  than  civics  lesson  In  this  phase  of  his 


career.  Above  all  he  has  demonstrated  that 
one  citizen  can  Indeed  make  a  difference 
If  he  cares  enough  for  the  common  cause. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  opposed 
the  pay  raise  when  the  question  came 
before  the  Senate. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Govern- 
ment officials  merit  the  proposed  increase 
or  whether  adjustments  are  needed  to 
Iceep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  The 
issue  is  one  of  national  leadership. 

We  are  emerging  from  a  period  in 
which  our  Government  has  recorded  the 
highest  deficit  in  our  history.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  regenerate  an  economy 
which  has  kept  millions  of  Americans  out 
of  work.  At  the  same  time  as  we  are 
seeking  to  boost  the  economy,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  avoid  the  peril  of  a  new  in- 
flationary cycle. 

The  average  Maine  family  experiences, 
every  day,  the  effects  of  inflation,  and  a 
weak  economy.  Its  members  cannot  ad- 
just their  incomes  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem and  they  feel  powerless  to  alter  the 
situation. 

Our  citizens  are  looking  to  us  for  lead- 
ership in  restoring  the  Nation's  economic 
health,  and  improving  their  circum- 
stances. Yet  Congress  gave  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  people  that  we  are 
willing  to  stand  with  them  in  our  effort 
to  break  out  of  our  economic  troubles. 

The  Peterson  Commission,  created  by 
President  Ford  and  charged  with  making 
recommendations  about  salary  increases 
for  oflBcials  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
three  branches  of  government,  has  doc- 
umented the  problems  of  recruiting  the 
most  qualified  Americans  for  those  posi- 
tions at  current  pay  levels.  The  salaries 
in  question  have  only  been  increased 
once — a  5-percent  increase — since  1969. 
Private  wages  went  up  70  percent  in  the 
period. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  be  willing  to  show  restraint  at  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  show  restraint  while  we  strug- 
gle out  of  the  worst  recession  in  four 
decades. 

During  my  campaign  for  reelection,  I 
told  Maine  people  I  would  work  to  im- 
prove economic  opportunities  in  our 
State.  I  made  that  my  number  one  pri- 
ority. Congress  had  the  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate that  is  still  our  first  priority  by 
rejecting  the  pay  raise.  Instead,  by  allow- 
ing the  raise  to  go  into  effect.  Congress 
will  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price  in 
public  confidence. 

This  is  why  I  opposed  the  pay  raise. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO 
KAREN  JORDE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  of  a 
talented  young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Karen  Jorde  of  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak. 

In  a  recent  oratorical  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Miss  Jorde  submitted  the  winning  ora- 
tion for  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Her 
views  are  certainly  thought  provoking 
and  I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you 


her  winning  entry  entitled  "What  Amer- 
ica Means  To  Me." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

What  America  Means  To  Me 
(By  Karen  Jorde) 

The  melting  pot  of  the  world,  a  system 
that  works  In  the  face  of  a  national  night- 
mare, seemingly  endless  unbroken  prairies 
hot  dogs,  baseball,  apple  pie  and  Mom!  This 
Is  America,  the  country  more  poets  song- 
writers and  novelists  have  described  than 
any  other  nation.  If  you  look  you  will  find 
these  things  here,  but  you'll  also  find  some- 
thing more,  because  America  Isn't  a  country 
made  of  swan  songs  and  Rose  petals  It's 
made  of  people.  It  was  built,  very  simply  on 
an  Immigrants  dream  of  what  could  be! 

356  years  ago  a  small  band  of  people  risked 
everything  they  possessed,  because  they  had 
a  single-minded  determination  to  worshlD 
freely.  '^ 

156  years  later  the  people  of  13  unim- 
portant colonies  had  a  new  Idea,  a  country 
where  everyone  could  be  his  own  person 
owing  nothing  to  any  earthly  prince.  'Pure 
lunacy  it  was  said,  but  they  fought  for  It 
long  and  hard,  surprisingly  enough  they 
won.  It's  been  working  ever  since. 

I  can't  lay  claim  to  any  ancestor  of  mine 
who  was  one  of  those  people.  But,  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  I  come  from  a  new  breed  of 
people  who  were  raw,  Independent  and  every 
bit  as  determined  as  the  people  who  strug- 
gled for  freedom  before  them.  They  were  the 
pioneers.  They  came  here  on  dirty  little  ships 
where  disease  played  havoc  with  human 
life  and  often  destroyed  It.  Tet  they  made  itl 
It's  estimated  that  8.8  million  people  Immi- 
grated to  America  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
20th  century  alone. 

These  people  were  the  misfits,  poor  and  for- 
gotten of  the  European  world.  But,  thev  held 
within  them  the  power  to  dream.  I  am  "a  part 
of  those  people,  a  part  of  their  dreams:  the 
house  I  live  In,  the  school  I  attend,  the  com- 
munity which  I  was  born  In  are  all  a  part  of 
their  hopes.  Countries  such  as  ours,  however, 
aren't  built  just  on  visions  either.  They're 
built  because  of  the  sacrifices  of  people  who 
believe. 

I  owe  my  very  existence  to  those  people. 
I  owe  a  debt  to  the  future  generations  of 
America.  I  accept  the  responslbUlty  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  and  preserve  the  concept 
of  Individual  freedom.  For  this  reason  I  agree 
with  Washington  Post  editor,  Ben  Bradlee 
who  said  ".  .  .  If  you  let  anyone  take  one  bite 
out  of  your  freedom,  they'll  take  it  aU."  The 
fight  for  freedom  wasn't  a  battle  won  long 
ago  and  then  forgotten.  No.  It's  a  never  end- 
ing full-scale  war. 

Today  unf ortufiately,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  lost  faith  in  the  principles  of  our 
nations  founding.  These  people  are  fools  and 
history  will  record  them  as  such.  I  know  we 
have  problems  to  solve.  But  I  still  believe  In 
America.  Millions  of  other  Americans  do  also. 
My  faith  In  America  Is  renewed  each  time  I 
remember  the  vision  of  the  Immigrants  who 
settled  here.  Years  later  the  inspirational 
words  of  Martin  Luther  King  captured  the 
essence  of  this  country  and  what  it  means  to 
me,  when  he  said,  "When  the  architects  of 
our  republic  wrote  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  constitution  and  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  were  signing  a  promlsory 
note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men 
would  be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ...  I  am  not  unmmdful  that  some  of 
you  have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and 
tribulations  .  .  .  even  though  we  face  the 
difficulties  of  today  and  tomorrow,  I  still  have 
a  dream." 
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Like  Martin  Luther  King 
other  Americans,  so  do  I. 


AMERICA'S  FAMILY 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr 
ments  of  our  society  havfe 
so  much  in  recent  years 
farmers    of    America — 
families  who  still  produce 
food  and  fiber.  The  fact 
farms  still  comprise 
the  land,  44  percent  of 
25  percent  of  the  cattle 
place  of  residence  for  mo 
the  total  farm  population 

Despite  those  who 
encourage — the    demise 
farm,  they  are  and  must 
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living,  by  urban  standards.  But  there  are 
still  many  farmers  who  derive  a  good  living 
from  30  to  40  dairy  cows  and  100  acres.  You 
don't  hear  about  them  because  they  are 
quite  self-reliant  and  don't  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  all  the  things  farm  advertisers  tell 
them  they  have  to  have." 

Mention  the  word  agribvisiness  to  Lessig 
and  his  smile  disappears.  "I  don't  like  that 
word.  Have  you  noticed  how  farm  magazines 
are  substituting  'agrlbusinessman'  for  'farm- 
er'? I  don't  think  agribusiness  really  favors 
the  farmer.  It  favors  'oig  business.  Power 
is  what  the  game  Is  about.  Agribusiness  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  just  a  few  farmers  who 
are  heavily  Indebted  to  It.  not  a  bunch  of 
small  Independent  farmers  wlio  won't  fall 
in  line  so  easily.  Before  it  is  all  over,  we'll 
be  like  Russia,  with  the  only  reall;'  efficient 
food  production  on  small,  private  holdings." 

Small  farmers  like  Lessig  are  attracted 
to  more  natural  programs  of  crop  production, 
away  from  chemicals.  "It's  for  two  reasons, 
I  guess,"  he  says.  "First  of  all,  on  a  small 
farm,  you  can  succeed  only  by  keeping  costs 
way  down.  You  have  to  think  about  how  net 
to  spend  cash.  I  use  less  chemicals  and  all  the 
manure  and  natural  fertility  I  can  get  be- 
cause I  think  it  means  keeping  more  of  the 
money  I  do  make.  But  also.  I'm  convinced 
that  the  technology  of  bigness  today  is  a 
step  backwards.  I  believe  that  the  old  ways 
were  far  better  for  everyone,  and  I've  done 
it  both  ways."  Lessig  squeezed  his  preschool 
daughter.  Heidi,  who  was  sitting  on  his  lap. 
"The  world  she  will  live  In  v,-ill  have  far  lesser 
quality  to  it  than  v.'hat  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  experience." 

Some  small  farmers  have  tiirned  com- 
pletely away  from  chemical  technology  for 
similar  reasons.  I've  gone  to  total  organic 
farming,"  says  young  Jo'r.nny  Adams  in 
Bucyrus,  Kansas.  "I  can't  get  the  yields  or- 
ganically yet  that  we  were  getting  wlt'n 
chemicals,  but  I  Just  couldn't  enjoy  farming 
chemically.  If  ycu  are  close  to  the  soil,  you 
have  no  trouble  switching  to  organic  meth- 
ods once  vou  see  what  anhvdrou.^  ammonia 
does  to  soil  life." 

Other  young  farmers  with  mixed  feelings 
about  chemical  agriculture  still  hang  on  the 
fence,  wondering  if  they  could  succeed  with 
natiu'al  methods.  Mention  organic  farming 
to  brothers  Dan  and  Leonard  Hostettler  of 
Mineral  Spring.s,  Arkansas,  and  tlieir  eyes 
sparkle  with  Interest.  "We've  been  engaged 
in  custom  farming  with  our  father,  and  now 
are  starting  our  own  farm.  We'd  like  to  do 
It  right  organically  and  avoid  the  waste  and 
hectic  pace  we  often  observed  in  large-scale 
farming."  The  Hostettlers  tried  an  acre  of 
sweet-corn  for  retail  sale  last  year  as  an  ex- 
periment. "V/e  sold  all  the  corn  in  one  day," 
says  Leonard.  "So  we  think  a  roadside  stand 
or  pick-your-own  business  might  make  a 
small,  organic  farm  profitable.  We  know  a 
grower  in  Indiana  who  does  all  right  with 
blueberries." 

SMALL   FARM   ECOLOGY    IN    MISSOtTRl   FOR 
50    TEARS 

Missouri  farmer  Gene  Poirot  has  been 
practicing  and  preaching  sound  ecological 
farm  management  for  most  of  his  76  years 
and  is  still  going  strong.  Thousands  of  visi- 
tors stream  through  his  farm  in  Golden  City, 
Missouri — congressmen,  educators,  students, 
sportsmen,  farmers — to  see  why  Poirot  has 
won  a  whole  fistful  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation awards.  "I  was  a  life-long  friend  and 
co-worker  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Albrecht, 
agronomist  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  We 
proved  on  my  farm  that  his  theories,  though 
snubbed  and  ignored  by  agribusiness,  were 
correct.  Albrecht  was  very  critical  of  the  way 
chemical  fertilizers  were  and  are  being 
used — not  against  them,  but  against  the  ex- 
cessive way  they  are  applied  to  stimulate 
plant  growth  for  quick  profit,  rather  than 
to  restore  mineral  Imbalances  in  the  soil.  Al- 
brecht also  maintained  that  the  use  of  pes- 


ticides was  an  act  of  desperation  In  a  dying 
agriculture,  that  Insects  and  disease  were  the 
symptoms  of  a  falling  crop,  not  the  cause  of 
It.  That  kind  of  talk  Is  not  relished  by  the 
powers  that  be.  Albrecht's  methods — which 
are  my  methods,  too — would  put  too  many 
agribusinesses  out  of  business  if  adopted 
universally." 

When  Poirot  started  farming  In  1922.  he 
faced  a  monumental  task.  "The  soil  was  so 
poor  my  first  corn  crop  barely  made  the  seed 
back.  There  was  nothing  there  to  build  or- 
ganic matter.  I  added  minerals  in  any  form  I 
could  get.  I  developed  a  process  for  making 
artificial  manure  out  of  straw  and  water.  I 
built  ponds  for  irrigation.  Nature  had  been 
so  mistreated  here  she  had  to  be  helped  before 
she  could  help  herself.  Now.  with  fertility 
restored  and  organic  matter  accumulating 
rather  than  depleting,  we  use  less  fertilizer, 
not  more.  And  we  have  controlled  Insects 
biologically  for  40  years." 

In  place  of  a  worn-out  farm.  Poirot's  acres 
today  teem  with  life.  Crops  yield  seven  times 
what  they  did  in  the  20's.  Herds  of  healthy 
cattle  roam  the  pastures — "disease-free  for 
32  years,  ever  since  we  got  the  soil  minerals 
balanced  properly."  The  water  running 
through  his  farm  in  Coon  Creek  is  clear  and 
full  of  fish.  "In  1922  we  seined  two  miles  of 
the  creek  and  netted  only  64  pounds  of  fish. 
Today  you  can  easily  catch  more  than  that 
in  one  afternoon  with  hook  and  line  in  one 
hole." 

Wildlife  workers  count  nearly  30,000  ducks 
v/lntering  on  his  ponds  and  feeding  on  corn 
left  after  harvest.  In  1922  there  were  no 
ducks.  There  were  no  geese  then  either,  but 
now  8.000  winter  on  the  farm  every  year. 
"According  to  local  records,  there  were  no 
deer  here  for  100  years."  .says  Poirot.  "But  in 
1970  a  doe  joined  our  cattle  herd  and  gave 
birth  to  a  fawn. 

"These  benefits  of  wildlife,  soil  and  water 
conservation — and  the  ultimate  benefit  of  a 
healthier  humanity — are  by-products  of  good 
restoration  farming."  he  continues.  "They 
come  as  rewards,  you  might  say,  but  my  first 
reason  for  farming  this  way  is  to  save  money. 
Hedge  fences  are  cheaper  than  steel  posts; 
ponds  are  cheaper  than  wells;  biological  in- 
sect control  cheaper  than  insecticides;  sweet 
clover  cheaper  than  chemical  nitrogen;  feed- 
ing hay  in  the  pasture  cheaper  than  haul- 
ing it  to  the  barn  and  back,  and  hauling  the 
manure  out.  And  each  practice  In  restora- 
tion farming  results  in  many  other  benefits. 
The  ponds  produce  great  amounts  of  fish 
protein.  The  water  in  the  pond  becomes  rich 
in  fertilizer  value  from  the  fish  manure.  The 
hedge  fences  shelter  birds  which  eat  insects, 
and  Insects  which  eat  other  insects.  The  more 
works  for  you." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
been  so  impressed  with  Poirot's  farm  that  It 
has  made  a  movie  about  It.  It's  a  pretty  film 
but  doesn't  really  do  Justice  to  Poirot's 
methods,  and  he  is  insisting  It  be  redone. 
Insiders  at  EPA  tell  me  the  film  has  had 
tough  sledding  because  EP.A  ofliclals  "don't 
want  to  oilend  agribusiness." 

OPrrMISTIC  FUTURE  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS 

The  future?  Small  farmers  and  organic 
farmers  remain  optimistic  In  the  face  of 
predictions  of  their  demise.  They  point  to 
the  precarious  financial  position  many  large 
commercial  farms  are  in.  "To  expand,  many 
farmers  have  borrowed  more  money  than 
they  can  possibly  pay  off  in  a  lifetime,  and 
they  freely  admit  it.  They  bank  on  infiation 
to  keep  them  alive.  A  depression  would  wipe 
out  many  of  them  overnight."  points  out 
Ralp'.i  Engelken.  who's  farmed  700  Iowa  acres 
organically  for  18  years.  "But  more  to  the 
point,  when  you  are  paying  $100  to  $150  per 
acre  just  in  interest  on  a  large  farm  you 
can't  afford  any  setback.  You  have  to  keep  on 
iising  chemicals  whether  you  need  them  or 
not,  Just  for  insurance.  You  certainly  can't 
afford  to  risk  a  changeover  to  healthy  soil 
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which  might  mean  a  couple  of  years  of  lower 
yields.  But  if  you  don't  change  over — well,  I 
just  think  that  If  you  keep  going  for  more 
and  more  chemicals,  eventually  you  will  go 
broke." 

"I'm  kind  of  old-fashioned."  says  Paul 
Lewis,  a  small  organic  farmer  in  Loulsburg, 
Kansas.  "I  think  we're  going  to  see  more 
small  farms  in  the  future  because  of  labor. 
Despite  all  the  fancy  big  machinery,  the  big 
farms  still  have  to  hire  labor,  and  that's  a 
real  problem  In  agriculture.  Good  labor  Is 
hard  to  find  and  cheap  labor  can  cost  you 
more  money  than  good  labor.  Remember  how 
everj'one  got  excited  15  years  ago  about  cov/ 
pools,  giant  dairies  where  thousands  of  cows 
would  be  milked?  Most  of  those  experiments 
didn't  work  because  hired  help  that  will  take 
care  of  cows  profitably  Is  extremely  hard  to 
find.  Even  when  big  farmers  can  find  someone 
to  do  the  work  for  them.  It  runs  their  cost 
of  production  up.  If  you  think  food  is  ex- 
pensive now,  did  you  ever  think  what  would 
happen  If  we  got  union  labor  In  all  of  farm- 
ing? The  small  farmer  doing  his  own  work 
Is  much  more  efficient." 

Other  farmers  point  to  the  apparent  limits 
of  chemical  efficiency  as  well.  "There's  a  point 
beyond  which  pesticides  won't  pay."  says  E. 
J.  Dietrick.  president  of  Rineon-Vltova  In- 
sectaries  in  California,  a  firm  orfering  biologi- 
cal pest  control  to  farmers  for  $10  an  acre. 
"Most  of  my  work  now  is  with  big  agribusi- 
ness farms  like  Hunt-Wesson  Foods.  They  are 
learning  you  can't  bludgeon  nature  Into  line 
with  100  percent  chemical  control.  It  costs 
too  much  money." 

What  small  farmers  emphasize  most  of  all 
is  the  happiness  they  derive  from  their  way 
of  life.  Roger  Williams,  who  makes  a  good 
living  on  an  80-acre  Wisconsin  farm,  says 
in  Countryside,  the  up-and-coming  maga- 
zine that  addresses  Itself  specifically  to  the 
small  commercial  farmer:  "Anybody  can  do 
whatever  he  really  wants  to  do,  including 
making  a  living  on  a  small  farm.  A  lot  of 
people  have  the  Impression  that  a  small 
farmer  Is  a  poor,  hard-up  fellow  using  far- 
out  methods  and  living  in  rustic,  primitive 
surroundings.  I  feel  they're  wrong."  But. 
points  out  Williams,  money-making  Is  not 
the  small  farmer's  main  Interest  in  life.  He 
likes  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  his  family. 
He  enjoys  little  things  like  the  nesting  birds, 
the  geese  passing  overhead.  There's  some- 
thing about  the  first  flock  of  geese  in  the 
spring.  Maybe  other  farmers  wouldn't  care, 
but  If  I  were  in  a  tractor  cab  Instead  of 
working  with  my  horses.  I'd  miss  the  geese. 

"With  a  bigger  farm,  you're  dependent  upon 
many  people  and  many  others  depend  on  you. 
I  like  the  idea  of  being  free.  I  thlnl:  I'm  as 
free  as  I  can  be." 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  taken  a  stand 
on  a  political  issue — on  January  30,  the 
board  voted  to  endorse  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

As  we  move  closer  to  the  final  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  with  the  actions 
of  the  Nevada  and  North  Carolina  State 
Legislatures  earlier  this  week,  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  Girl  Scouts  have 
taken  this  stand. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  is  a  cru- 
cial step  toward  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Girl  Scout  board  for  its 
action. 


COMPETITION  IN  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  state- 
ment in  last  Friday's  Record,  I  discussed 
the  important  telecommunications  policy 
issues  raised  by  the  Consumer  Commu- 
nications Reform  Act  (S.  530),  or  the 
Bell  bill  as  it  has  become  generally 
knov.Ti. 

Telecommunications  is  being  revolu- 
tionized as  a  result  of  innovations  like 
microwave,  satellite  transmission,  fiber- 
optics  and  computer  switching.  An  im- 
portant trend  is  the  convergence  of  com- 
munications with  computers  in  ^ida 
communication  networks  which  promise 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  many  sectors  of  our 
economy.  However,  the  statutoiy  frame- 
work for  the  regulation  of  foreign  and 
interstate  communications  is  still  the 
Commimications  Act  of  1934,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  technological  environment  of 
40  years  ago. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  introduce  co- 
hesive planning  for  our  future  telecom- 
munications needs,  beginning  with  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  1934  act  to  re- 
define the  public  interest  in  this  area. 
The  Bell  bill,  which  appears  to  equate 
the  public  interest  with  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  telephone  industry's  domi- 
n-^nt  monopoly,  A.T.&T.,  is  merely  one 
of  many  possible  approaches  we  might 
consider. 

Far  from  establishing  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  monopoly  in  the  industry  as  the 
Bell  bill  would  do.  I  believe  that  our 
starting  point  in  the  debate  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  telecommunications  policy 
should  be  support  for  the  contribution 
that  competition  has  made  in  the  two 
limited  areas  of  the  industry  where  it  has 
been  authorized  by  the  FCC. 

It  is  our  general  experience  in  this 
country,  that  consumers  gain  most  from 
an  unfettered  free  market.  I  have  seen 
no  convincing  evidence  that,  apart  from 
the  public  telephone  network,  the  tele- 
communications industry  should  be  an 
e.xception. 

Today,  I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  two  new  articles  on  the  Bell 
bill.  One.  "Ma  Bell's  Consumer  Reform 
Bill"  from  the  January  1977  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports,  is  an  excellent  gen- 
eral introduction  to  this  issue.  It  also 
Indicates  that  the  title  of  this  industry- 
written  legislation  is  a  misnomer.  Call- 
ing a  fox  a  bunny  rabbit  does  not  make 
it  a  bunny  rabbit.  Calling  an  industry  bill 
a  consumer  bill  does  not  make  it  a  con- 
sumer bill. 

Indeed,  not  one  consumer  group  has 
so  far  come  out  in  support  of  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  stated  its  opposition 
to  the  bill  in  a  resolution  adopted  on 
December  2,  1976.  It  said,  in  part: 

The  proposed  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  should  therefore  not  be  approved 
since  It  seeks  to  reverse  some  existing  FCC 
precedents  promoting  beneficial  competition, 
and  does  not  address  the  problems  of  regu- 
latory failure,  citizens  access  and  the  com- 
munication  services   needs   of  the   average 


consumer.  CFA,  therefore,  opposes  the  "Bell 
bill"  and  any  similar  legislation. 

CFA  \irges  review  by  Congress  of  commu- 
nications policy  Issues  as  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  consumer-user  as  well  as  the  producer. 
Congressional  overview  and  investigation 
should  be  concerned  particularly  with  small 
town  and  rural  users,  and  long  range  national 
telecommunications  jKJllcy. 

Another  consumer  group.  Congress 
Watch,  testified  against  the  bill  at  the 
hearings  held  last  September  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  "The 
BeU  Bill— Is  It  Inevitable?"  an  editorial 
column  by  Datamation  editor  John  L. 
Kirkley  from  the  February  1977  issue  of 
this  leading  computer  industry  journal, 
which  reflects  some  widespread  fears 
about  the  effects  of  the  Bell  bill  on  data 
communications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Consumer  Reports  and  the 
editorial  by  John  Kirkley  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Consumer  Reports.  January  1977] 
Ma  Bell's  Consumer  Reform  Bill 

In  recent  years,  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  has.  for  the  first  time,  experi- 
enced the  rigors  of  competition  in  a  tiny 
corner  of  its  vast  empire.  As  a  result  of  a 
series  of  rulings  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
panies have  been  permitted  to  provide  pri- 
vate b\isines5  lines  between  cities  and  to  sell 
the  equipment  attached  at  either  end  of 
telephone  lines — telephones,  answering  ma- 
chines, switchboards,  and  other  such  "termi- 
nal equipment."  In  the  limited  areas  where 
they  are  allowed  to  compete  with  established 
phone  companies,  these  ne^telecommunica- 
tlons  firms  have  captured  a\{out  5  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

Having  tasted  compeltlon.  AT&T  Judges  It 
bad — bad  for  AT&T,  and.  In  the  company's 
view,  bad  for  consumers.  To  protect  Itself 
and  everyone  else  from  the  consequences  of 
free  enterprise,  the  company's  lawyers  and 
other  interested  parties  In  the  Industry  have 
composed  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  In- 
troduced In  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
Will  be  Introduced  again  in  the  new  Congress. 

Consumers  should  know  what  the  bill  says 

and  what  It  means. 

Here  are  the  main  provisions  of  the  "Bell 
bill,"  as  it  has  come  to  be  called: 

1.  The  Bell  bill  declares  that  Congress  finds 
it  "contrary  to  the  public  Interest"  for  regu- 
lators to  authorize  "lines,  facilities,  or  serv- 
ices of  specialized  carriers  which  duplicate 
the  lines,  facilities,  or  services  of  other  tele- 
communications common  carriers"  (meaning 
the  established  telephone  companies) . 

2.  The  bill  shifts  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  the  50  states  the 
power  to  decide  what  may  and  what  may  not 
be  hooked  up  to  telephone  lines. 

3.  The  bill  requires  those  who  would  pro- 
vide private  phone  service  to  businesses  to 
prove  that  their  services  do  not  duplicate 
sen'lces  that  existing  phone  companies  al- 
ready provide  or  could  provide  In  the  future: 
that  the  competition  would  not  force  existing 
phone  companies  to  Increase  rates;  and  that 
private  lines  would  not  impair  the  technical 
effectiveness  of  the  telephone  network. 

4.  The  bill  would  permit  existing  phone 
companies  hnmunlty  from  antitrust  suits  so 
that  they  could  buy  up  those  competitors 
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that  the  bill  would  force 
( The  stated   reason   for   thl ; 
protect   the  customers  of 
petltors.) 

5.  The  bin  would  permit 
pany  to  charge  as  little  as 
services,  provided  Its  charges 
the    "Incremental"    costs    of 
services. 

In  effect,  the  bill  guarantee: 
companies  the  monopoly 
and  insures  them  a  monopolj 
communications  technology, 
time,  the  bill  weakens  or 
eovernment  regulation  made 
lack  of  competition. 

AT&T  calls  its  bin  the  ' 
nlcatlons  Reform  Act" — a 
Ironic    or   imaginative, 
point  of  view.  If  the  Bell 
consumers  In  some  states  w 
their  right,  only  recently 
and  attach  extension 
ing  machines  of  their  choice 
pany's. 

But  the  bill's  long-run 
consumers  are  far  more 
telecommunications  monopolar 
nate  choice  in 

to  come.  The  most  lmporta4t 
consumers    are    information 
tached  to  home  phone  lines 
could  make  possible  electron 
less  financial  transactions, 
electronic  fire  and  burglary 
Informational  and 
electronic  newspapers,  and 

AT&T's  mammoth  size  an<  I 
the  respectful  attention  of 
company  had  assets  of  $89- 
two-and-one-half  times  thosi 
Corp..  the  largest  industrial 
the  United  States.  AT&T 
System,  which  Includes  25 
panles  providing  82  per  cent 
phone  service:  Western 
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phone  Laboratories    (research 
ment ) .  The  Bell  System  e; 
persons,  had  operating 
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Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Thus 
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in    virtually    every    co: 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  soor 
bill  was  introduced  in  1976 
third  of  the  House  and  Sena^ 
conservatives  alike,  had 

AT&T  can  also  claim  the 
1618    "independent" 
most  of  them  small,  some 
municipally  owned.  Five 
dominate   the   independent 
Telephone    and    Electronics 
Telecommunications,  Inc 
phone  Corp.:  Central  Teleph 
Corp.:    and  Mld-Contlnent 
Although   the   independents 
cent  of  the  nation's  telephone 
not  really  competitors  of  ATSir 
Independents  rely  on  AT&T  fo 
service,  and  the  revenue  fro^i 
acts  as  a  subsidy  from  AT&T 
smaller  independents. 

WHAT    MA    BELL    IS 

The  competition  that  the 
aimed  at  is  from  a  small  grouja 
firms   that.    In  the   future. 
AT&T  in  the  growing  field  ol 
ness    communications   and 
ment.  It  was  there  that 
forced  on  AT&T. 

In  1968.  the  Federal 
mission   ended   phone 
right  to  provide  all  extension 
swering  machines,  automatic 
boards,   computer   terminals, 
else  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
In  a  decision  concerning  the 
device  that  links  mobile 
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regular  phone  system — the  FCC  stated  that 
phone  companies  could  not  arbitrarily  pre- 
vent customers  from  buying  and  connecting 
the  telephone  equipment  of  their  choice.  The 
effect  of  the  decision  was  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  a  competitive  telephone-equipment 
business.  Consumers  for  the  first  time  could 
buy  extension  telephones  and  answering  ma- 
chines, often  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  lease  similar  equipment  from  the 
phone  companies. 

Phone  companies  responded  by  convincing 
state  regulators  to  require  installation  of  a 
connecting  device  (an  "authorized  Protective 
Connecting  Module."  or  APCM)  between  cus- 
tomer-owned equipment  and  telephone  lines. 
The  APCM  supposedly  protects  the  telephone 
network  from  electrical  damage  that,  the 
phone  companies  contend,  can  be  inflicted 
by  terminal  equipment.  (The  FCC  says  there 
never  has  been  a  documented  case  of  system 
harm  from   customer-owned   equipment.) 

The  APCM  requirement  raises  the  price  of 
owning  terminal  equipment.  In  states  where 
the  device  can  be  purchased,  it  adds  $30  to 
the  price  of  an  answering  machine,  for  ex- 
ample. In  states  where  the  APCM  can  only 
be  leased  from  phone  companies,  monthly 
charges  range  from  about  $4  to  $13,  accord- 
ing to  the  FCC.  Either  way,  it  Is  an  unneces- 
sary expense  Imposed  on  coixsumers  by  phone 
companies. 

The  FCC  dealt  with  the  APCM  problem  in 
what  are  known  as  its  Registration  Decisions 
of  1975  and  1976.  The  FCC  adopted  a  program 
whereby  manufacturers  or  users  could  have 
the  FCC  review  and  certify  their  equipment 
to  assure  it  would  not  harm  the  telephone 
network.  APCM's  would  not  be  required  for 
properly  certified  equipment.  (The  WCC's 
certification  program  has  been  challenged  In 
court  and  therefore  has  not  yet  gone  Into 
effect.) 

Although  competition  for  terminal  equip- 
ment and  private  business  lines  is  minuscule 
now,  AT&T  is  worried  about  the  future. 
AT&T  claims  it  earns  high  profits  in  those 
markets  and  uses  the  profits  to  subsidize 
residential  telephone  service,  keeping  rates 
to  consumers  low.  AT&T  asserts  that  the 
competitors  will  skim  those  profits,  thus  forc- 
ing telephone  companies  to  raise  phone  rates 
by  as  much  as  75  per  cent. 

The  FCC  challenges  those  assertions.  After 
examining  the  phone  companies'  supporting 
data  and  studies,  the  FCC  concluded  that 
established  telephone  companies  will  not  only 
hold  their  own  against  the  new  competitors 
but  will  gain  a  greater  share  of  dollar  volume 
in  the  future. 

The  FCC  found  no  evidence  that  profits 
from  the  lease  of  terminal  equipment  sub- 
sidize residential  service,  as  Bell  asserts. 
Rather,  the  commission  said,  there  was  evi- 
dence that  the  reverse  was  true — that  profits 
from  residential  service  actually  subsidizes 
losses  in  terminal  equipment,  permitting 
Bell  to  offer  such  equipment  below  cost  In 
hopes  of  driving  out  the  competition.  (The 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission  deter- 
mined that  one  carrier  In  that  state  was  los- 
ing $225-milllon  a  year  on  terminal  equip- 
ment. Regulators  in  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont made  similar  findings.)  The  second  area 
of  competition,  interstate  private-line  serv- 
ice for  businesses,  is  another  money-loser  for 
the  phone  companies,  the  FCC  contends. 

Ironically,  the  logic  of  the  FCC's  findings 
suggests  that  AT&T  and  the  other  phone  com- 
panies could  provide  residential  service  at 
lower  rates  if  only  they'd  pull  out  of  the 
equipment  and  private-line  business. 

DESTROYING  COMPETmON  AND  REGULATION 

In  light  of  the  FCC's  expert  findings,  one 
might  well  wonder  what  benefit  there  is  for 
AT&E  or  for  consumers  in  the  "Consumer 
Communications  Reform  Act."  One  need  look 
no  further  than  the  preamble.  The  preamble 
says  the  Bell  bill  would  "reaffirm  the  intent 


of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunication  in- 
dustry. .  .  ."  Or,  as  the  FCC  translates  it,  the 
bill  would  give  the  blessings  of  Congress  to  a 
"vertically  integrated"  (meaning  monopo- 
lized) telephone  Industry  structure.  Yet  the 
legality  of  the  existing  AT&T  monopoly  is  the 
subject  of  a  pending  Justice  Department 
antitrust  suit  that  seeks  to  separate  Western 
Electric,  AT&T's  equipment  manufacturer, 
from  the  Bell  System,  AT&T's  operating  com- 
panies. The  Bell  bill  would,  In  effect,  end  the 
suit. 

Another  section  of  the  Bell  bill,  as  already 
noted,  would  strip  the  FCC  of  power  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  equipment;  regulation  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  states.  In  some  states, 
that  shift  would  wipe  away  any  chance  for 
consumers  and  businesses  to  buy  and  attach 
equipment  without  need  for  the  unnecessary 
and  expensive  "protective  module"  previous- 
ly required  by  state  regulators  at  the  in- 
sistence of  phone  companies.  Moreover,  if 
states  began  to  set  their  own  individual 
technical  standards  for  terminal  equipment, 
it's  likely  that  only  AT&T  would  have  the  re- 
sources to  qualify  as  a  national  marketer. 
States  could  even  turn  back  the  clock  to  the 
time  when  you  couldn't  use  any  auxiliary 
telephone  equipment  unless  it  was  leased 
from  the  phone  companies.  North  Carolina 
and  Nebraska  have  already  indicated  their 
desire  to  do  Just  that.  (North  Carolina  regu- 
lators recently  attempted  to  prohibit  con- 
sumers from  placing  plastic  covers  on  the 
phone  books,  since  the  covers  were  "foreign 
attachments"  to  the  phone  system.) 

Companies  that  provide  private-line  serv- 
ices for  businesses  would  fare  no  better  un- 
der the  Bell  bill,  since  to  enter  the  market 
they  would  have  to  prove  to  the  FCC  that 
their  service  was  one  that  phone  companies 
neither  already  provided  nor  could  provide  in 
the  future.  That's  an  Impossible  burden  of 
proof.  They'd  be  forced  out.  As  we've  seen, 
however,  the  Beli  bill  provides  a  decent 
burial  for  fallen  competitors;  AT&T  would 
be  allowed  to  buy  them  up  with  Immunity 
from  antitrust  prosecution. 

The  section  of  the  legislation  that  pro- 
hibits the  FCC  from  rejecting  phone  com- 
pany rates  that  are  "too  low"  sounds  like 
AT&T  wants  to  offer  bargains  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  permit.  Actually,  the  bill  would 
merely  legalize  the  illegal  monopolUtlc  prac- 
tice of  "predatory  pricing" — temporarily 
pricing  a  product  or  service  below  actual  cost 
so  as  to  drive  out  competition.  The  Bell  bill 
also  requires  the  FCC,  and,  by  extension, 
state  regulators,  to  retain  a  rate-making  uc- 
counting  method  favored  by  Bell.  The  meth- 
od makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  phone 
companies'  costs  for  individual  services,  thus 
preventing  regulators  from  Judging  charges. 

THERE    MAY    BE    A    BRIGHT    SIDE 

The  Bell  bill  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  If 
it  focuses  public  attention  on  important  but 
neglected  telecommunications  Issues.  One  of 
these  is  subsidization. 

AT&T  controls  long-distance  telephone 
circuits  and  pools  the  revenue  from  their 
use.  Long-distance  revenues  are  then  ap- 
portioned among  individual  phone  com- 
panies by  formulas  negotiated  between  the 
phone  companies  and  Bell.  Many  Independ- 
ent phone  companies  receive  reveneues  from 
the  pool  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  costs 
in  handling  long-disttmce  calls.  The  long- 
distance revenues  account  for  35  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  Independents'  total  income.  Bell 
thus  subsidizes  the  independents. 

The  subsidies  help  stabilize  and  integrate 
the  nation's  telephone  network.  They  allow 
the  survival  of  such  small  rural  phone  com- 
panies as  Arizona  Telephone,  with  850  custo- 
mers, and  Absaraka  Cooperative  Telephone 
Co.  in  North  Dakota,  with  only  35  subscrib- 
ers. And  that's  all  to  the  good.  But  CU  be- 
lieves the  problem  of  providing  reasonably 
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priced  vital  services  where  private  industry 
can't  do  it  profitably  is  one  to  be  solved  by 
a  politically  accountable  body,  not  by  a  mo- 
nopoly taxing  one  class  of  customer  to  sup- 
port another. 

If,  as  the  FCC  and  several  state  regulatory 
bodies  suggest,  phone  companies  use  high 
profits  from  monopoly  services,  such  as  resi- 
dential phones,  to  offset  losses  in  competitive 
services,  such  as  switchboards  and  Intercity 
private  lines  for  businesses,  that  represents 
another  form  of  subsidy — one  in  which  con- 
sumers are  subsidizing  business  users. 

A  bigger  issue  In  Bell's  bid  for  monopoly  Is 
the  future  of  telecommunications  Itself.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  and 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  are  devoted  to  the  prodiictlon,  proc- 
essing, or  distribution  of  information.  Explo- 
sive growth  is  expected  as  computers  are  in- 
creasingly tied  to  telecommunications  cir- 
cuits. 

A  tidy  distinction  could  once  be  made  be- 
tween data  processing  (computers)  and  com- 
munications. But  with  their  growing  interde- 
pendence, the  cflstlnctlon  is  blurring.  One  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  IBM,  the  computer  giant, 
is  part  of  a  consortium  that  plans  to  offer 
private-line  circuits  by  satellite.  RCA  and 
Western  Union  also  plan  to  go  heavily  into 
the  satellite  communications  business.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  FCC  specifically 
prohibited  AT&T  from  competing  in  satellite 
private-line  service  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  give  the  new  competition  a  chance 
to  get  off  the  ground.  AT&T  considers  this 
unfair.  AT&T  further  argues  that,  as  a  regu- 
lated company  required  to  provide  certain 
services  to  all  comers  regardless  of  profita- 
bility. It  is  at  a  disadvantage  against  com- 
panies that  could  provide  private-line  com- 
munications to,  say,  only  the  100  biggest  cor- 
porations in  the  country  but  not  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  small  businesses  serving 
consumers. 

AT&T's  arguments  are  not  without  merit; 
the  shape  and  organization  of  new  communi- 
cations technology  is  no  more  likely  to  work 
out  In  the  public  Interest  if  determined  by 
competition  between  IBM.  RCA.  and  Western 
Union  than  If  determined  by  AT&T  alone. 

But  if  the  Bell  bill  wins  in  Congress,  AT&T 
need  not  worry  about  IBM.  RCA,  Western 
Union,  or  anyone  else.  It  will  have  a  perpet- 
ual monopoly  over  telecommunications.  Then 
AT&T  alone  will  decide  what  most  of  the  in- 
formation systems  of  the  future  will  be.  In- 
dustrial monopoly  in  the  past  has  meant  high 
prices,  delayed  Innovation,  inefficiency,  and 
few  options  for  buyers.  Competition  has 
meant  the  opposite,  and.  appropriately  regu- 
lated, it's  the  preferred  choice  here. 


(Prom  Datamation,  February  1977) 

The  Bell  Bill — Is  It  Inevitable? 

(By  John  L.  Kirkley) 

Among  AT&T's  not  inconsiderable  assets 
(S85.9  billion),  there's  one  you  will  not  find 
listed  on  any  balance  sheet:  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  chutzpah. 

This  fine  old  Jewish  word  translates 
roughly  as  Incredible  gall,  a  monumental 
arrogance  that  permits  those  who  posses  it 
to  attempt  things  that  ordinary  folk  would 
find  inconceivable. 

Like,  for  Instance,  asking  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  turn  its  back  on  our 
free  enterprise  system  of  competitive  busi- 
ness and  endorse  monopoly  instead. 

Ma  Bell's  Consumer  Communications  Re- 
form Act,  the  now  notorious  Bell  Bill,  pro- 
poses precisely  this.  It  is  a  bold  attempt  by 
AT&T  to  kill  off  present  and  potential  com- 
petitors in  the  domestic  private  line  and 
terminal  equipment  marketplace,  a  move  de- 
signed to  reaffirm  Bell's  total  communications 
monopoly  now  and  for  all  time.  As  added 
Insurance,  the  legislation  also  would  set  up 
a  thicket  of  regulatory  barriers  to  any  poten- 
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tial  rivals,  large  or  small.  A  key  provision 
would  turn  interconnection  regulatory  pow- 
ers over  to  the  states,  a  move  that  will  frag- 
ment Jurisdictions,  frustrate  users  from  es- 
tablishing networks  that  use  services  other 
than  Bell's,  and  encourage  the  development 
of  different  Interconnect  standards  from 
state  to  state. 

If  the  Bell  bin  is  passed  the  best  the  com- 
munications-oriented dp  manager  can  hope 
for  is  more  expense,  more  headaches,  and  an 
abrupt  slackening  in  technical  Innovation — 
a  characteristic  not  only  of  AT&T  but  all 
monopolies.  He  will  be  forced  to  accept  Bell's 
solutions  to  his  problems  all  in  Bell's  good 
time.  (For  example.  Bell's  Data  Under  Voice 
digital  transmission  service  over  Its  existing 
lines  surfaced  only  after  Datran  began  offer- 
ing digital  transmission  over  special  micro- 
wave lines.) 

Because  the  states  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  Interconnect,  the  dp  manager's  and 
the  data  communications  manager's  dream  of 
a  transparent  interstate  network  will  die 
aborning.  Instead,  Interstate  communica- 
tions on  anything  other  than  Bell  sanctioned 
equipment  may  be  like  shipping  goods  on 
the  old  railroad  lines  in  Europe  where  dif- 
ferent gauge  tracks  met  In  misaligned  chaos 
at  each  country's  borders. 

A  chill  will  be  cast  over  the  entire  data 
communications  marketplace,  freezing  out 
Bell's  competitors  and  bringing  a  glacial 
slowness  to  the  rate  of  technical  Innovation. 

Like  the  glacier,  AT&T  prefers  slow,  mas- 
sive movements,  grinding  everything  in  its 
path.  If  the  skirmishes  at  the  Federal  level — 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Justice  Dept. — wear 
on  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  It's  all  to 
BeU's  advantage.  In  the  meantime,  they  wUl 
have  achieved  their  objectives  de  facto, 
quietly  establishing  a  data  communications 
stranglehold  in  each  of  the  50  states,  an  end 
run  spearheaded  by  the  Dataspeed  40  4  and 
the  new  Transaction  Network  Service. 

But  unlike  the  glacier,  AT&T's  maneuvers 
are  not  inevitable. 

Specific  legislation  to  counter  the  Bell  blU 
is  needed  now.  Those  In  Congress  who  wish 
to  reaffirm  competition  must  move  from  the 
defensive  to  the  offensive  and  propose  legis- 
lation that  protects  and  fosters  a  free  and 
open  marketplace. 

The  bill  should  define  classes  of  regula- 
tion and  clarify  Just  what  is  meant  by  a 
common  carrier.  The  total  communications 
marketplace  should  be  defined  and  the  un- 
regulated portions  of  that  marketplace  must 
be  clearly  delineated.  And  this  means  a  fresh 
look  at  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  extent  of  Its  authority  and 
responsibility. 

Our  crazy-quilt  approach  to  federal  and 
state  Jursdlctlons  also  needs  a  good  airing 
with  federal  supremacy  being  cleanly  estab- 
lished. 

The  FCC  should  be  directed  to  determine 
which  unregulated  markets  Bell  can  enter, 
and  to  be  sure  that  Bell  enters  them  only 
under  the  strictures  of  maximum  separa- 
tion— an  arm's  length  arrangement  prevent- 
ing any  cross  subsidization  and  cross  tying 
between  the  monopolistic  parent  and  Bell's 
unregulated  offispring. 

Without  an  immediate  push  for  landmark 
legislation  of  this  kind,  BeU  wUl  undoubt- 
edly win  this  war  of  attrition  as  the  press 
and  the  general  public's  interest  wears  thin 
.  .  .  and  the  Justice  Dept.,  the  FCC  and  the 
data  communications  Industry  slowly  capit- 
ulate under  the  inexorable  pressure. 


PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know  I  have  been  very  concerned  about 
the  health  of  our  rural  areas  and  with 


improving  the  lot  of  people  who  live  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  I  represent 
a  largely  rural  State,  and  I  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development. 

Last  fall.  Rural  America,  Inc.  spon- 
sored the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Rural  America  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In 
one  of  the  opening  speeches.  Rural 
America  Chairman  Clay  Cochran  de- 
scribed the  problems  confronting  rural 
areas.  Pointing  to  the  vast  array  of 
Federal  programs  which  ignore  or  dis- 
criminate against  rural  people,  Cochran 
called  for  the  formation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Rural  America.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  which  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Cochran's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PuBUc  Policy  and  Rural  America 
(By  Clay  L.  Cochran) 

AMERICA    WAS    PROMISES 

"America  was  promises.  .  . 

East  were  the 
Dead  kings  and  the  remembered  sepulchres: 
West  was  the  grass. 

The  groves  of  the  oaks  were  at  evening. 
Eastward  are  the  nights  where  we  have  slept. 
And  we  move  on;  we  move  down; 
With  the  first  light  we  push  forward 
We  descend  from  the  past  as  a  wandering 

people  from  mountains. 
We  cross  into  the  day  to  be  discovered  .  .  . 
America  was  always  promises  .  .  . 
America -is  promises  to  Us 
To  take  .  .  .  with  love  but  Take. 
Oh  believe  that." 

— Archibald  MacLelsh. 
America  Has  Always  Been  Promises, 
We  Americans  think  of  ourselves  In  many 
ways.  Sometimes  as  In  the  moving  words  on 
the  Statute  of  Liberty,  "Send  me  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  be 
free  .  .  ."  and  those  words  echo  on  to  imply 
a  society  of  freedom  and  democracy  and 
equal  opportunity.  Then  we  reflect  that  de- 
spite the  promises  and  the  seemingly  in- 
finite resourced,  for  240  years  we  nourished 
the  fester  of  human  slavery,  and  we  are 
sobered. 

Sometimes  we  think  of  ourselves  as  the 
people  who  carved  "equal  Jiistice  under  law" 
across  the  marbled  temple  of  our  highest 
court,  and  that  is  certainly  a  promise,  not  a 
fact. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  free,  and  In  some 
sense  many  of  us  have  been.  We  were  free 
of  a  hereditary  nobility  with  all  its  stupidi- 
ties and  waste.  We  were  free  to  loot  the  na- 
tive American  of  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
geography  on  earth  and  we  did  not  Include 
him  In  our  freedom  since  he  was  neither 
white  nor  Christian — and,  he  was  In  the  way. 
land  was  liberty 

Implicitly  we  thought  the  land  was  liberty, 
and  It  was,  because  it  was  opportunity.  We 
took  the  land  from  the  Indian  sometimes  by 
klUing  him  inadvertently  with  our  diseases 
and  our  whiskey  and  sometimes  by  treacher- 
ous legalisms  and  bad  faith  and  ultimately 
with  gun  power  and  starvation.  But  the  land 
was  liberty  and  opportunity.  With  It,  the  gut- 
ter sweepings  of  Europe  became  sturdy  yeo- 
men and  citizens  and  ceased  to  tug  their 
forelocks  in  respect  to  the  privileged. 

America  was  promises.  The  promises  were 
based  on  the  land  and  the  riches  that  flowed 
from  the  land  and  the  exploitation  of  one  of 
the  richest  natural  heritages  on  the  earth — 
from    the   buffalo   hides    to    the    forests. . . . 
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America  was  promises,  although 
came    true    for    many — the 
shamelessly  and  shamefully 
and  degraded  and  the  Blacki 
and  then  only  partially  freec 
lean-Americans  were  pushed 
poor  lands  and  ultimately 
exploited  agricultural  work  f^rce. 


they  never 

Indians    were 

l:llled,  displaced 

were  enslaved 

and  the  Mex- 

back  onto  the 

lAyercd  Into  the 


AITER  THE  LAN! 

In  time  the  land  was  all 


fei  iced 


longed  to  somebody,  and  mucl  i 
ruined.  We  turned  to  the 
nology  and  industry  and  tha  ; 

Along  with  the  promises 
waste  and  the  rise  of  emplr; 
tlonal  drive  for  power  and 
noble  sentiments  Into  which 
lives  and  resources  to  enrich 


In  and  be- 

of  It  had  been 

frt)ntler  of  tech- 

was  promises. 

uent  Incredible 

the  Interna- 

^alth  parading 

we  povired  our 

few. 


THE  USE  or  INANIMATE  ENERGY 


With  the  riches  of  the  cont  nent,  with  the 
new  tools  of  science  and  techi  ology,  millions 
of  us  came  to  live  as  royally  a  i  ancient  kings 
In  commanding  the  good  thin  :s  of  life.  Some 
of  us  became  sturdy  souls  and  really  believed 
that  all  men  were  created  eq  lal  If  they  get 
a  decent  break  In  life.  We  dl  I  not  yearn  to 
touch  the  hem  of  the  robes  ol  royalty  or  tug 
our  forelocks  to  power  . . .  and  this  was  good. 


BUT    NOT    E^XRYBODY    HAS    BEE^ 


But  throughout  our  history 
a  nearly  Incredible  maldlstrlbtttlon 
and  wealth  which  has  plagued 
to  anger  and  alienation — and 
slogans  designed  to  comfort  us 
the  arrogance  of  those  who 
gates  through  which  so  much 
nlty  and  wealth  poured.  Som: 
lleve  and  have  the  schools  tfcach 
number  of  competent 
each  generation  was  limited 
society  must  pay  dearly  for  thl; 
talent  lest  it  sulk  In  Its  tent 
good  things  it  could  produce  ■^Ith 
and  Its  divine  capacities  . . . 
robber   barons   who   preached 
that  "th"?  government  of  this 
left  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
His  Infinite  wisdom  has  giver 
of  the  country"  and  asserted 
the  working  class  to  kill  the 
need  be. 


'mana  gers 
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BUSINESS    AS    A    SYSTEM    O  '    POWER 


For  at  least  half  our  history 
ne&sman  was  king,  and  the 
market"   was  his   kingdom, 
common  folk  who  challenged 
or  his  kingdom.   Beneath   the 
precedented  wealth  the  Supren:  e 
outlaw  child  labor  laws  on  the 
freedom  of  contract  was 
market  and  the  businessman 
legislature  could  deny  a  child 
right  to  contract  her  labor  to 

Reliance  on  the  market  and 
natural  beneflclence  prevented 
lenglng  the  Idea  that  living 
million  might  not  be  the  best 
worlds,  and  thereby  led  us  U 
sooner  or  later  everybody  woul  I 
city  and  live  happily  ever  after 
If  In  the  process,  many  mllllots 
lost  a  sense  of  community  an<: 
much  of  our  own  identity  and 
rely  on  our  neighbors  for  love 


SD- 

■Woe 


sacr(  d 


I  a:  I 
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TECHNOLOGY    AS    A    FAlTH 

Not  content  with  technology  as  a  blessing 
and  a  contrivance  of  man,  ;he  monkey's 
cousin,  we  went  on  a  technolo;  ;y  kick  which 
led  us  to  believe  that  we  were  gods,  that  we 
could  manipulate  nature  and  tl  le  earth  as  we 
saw  fit,  for  our  greater  riches  and  glory.  In 
time  we  came  to  believe  that  we  could  re- 
create the  earth  as  our  own    Jsh  barrel  In 
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MAKES  US  RICH 


FREE    OR    RICH 


there  has  been 
of  Income 
us,  giving  rise 
to  myths  and 
all  and  Justify 
(Jwned  the  toll 
of  opportu- 
came  to  be- 
that  the 
born   to 
b  ologlcally  and 
God-Wrought 
rob  us  of  the 
our  sweat 
there  were 
and   believed 
dountry  Is  best 
whom  God  In 
the  property 
I  can  hire 
ather  half"  if 


a  Id 


tl  lat 


the  big  busl- 

called  "free 

be  to  the 

either  the  king 

gloss  of  un- 

Court  would 

grounds  that 
to  the  free 

and  no  state 

jf  4  years  the 
employer. 

Its  presumed 

us  from  chal- 
a  city  of  15 

3f  all  possible 
believe  that 
move  to  the 

What  matter 

of  us  have 

thereby  lost 

the  ability  to 

and  security. 


which  we  could  shoot  fish  forever  with  no  111 
consequences.' 

Under  the  spell  of  these  sentiments,  for 
they  are  not  worthy  of  being  called  thoughts, 
we  maintained  not  only  a  class  system  and  a 
,  caste  system,  but  we  looted  rural  people  to 
enrich  the  cities.  Were  the  cities  not  the  fiow- 
ers  of  our  civilization  and  the  bigger  and 
richer  and  dirtier  they  were  the  more  glorious 
our  civilization? 

We  came  to  consume  40%  of  the  world's 
energy  each  year,  lavishing  it  on  &'/r  of  the 
world's  population  and  this  became  a  way  of 
life,  utterly  unsustainable  but  nevertheless  a 
way  of  life.  In  the  midst  of  this  incredible 
fiow  of  energy,  unprecedented  technological 
knowhow  and  a  massive  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital we  found  ourselves  plagued  by  insecurity, 
losing  our  sense  of  community,  gutting  our 
natural  home  while  many  millions  of  our 
own  people  live  In  Ignorarce  and  appalling 
poverty — to  say  nothing  of  the  tidal  wave  of 
population  rolling  outward  across  the  earth 
in  our  direction. 

ECOLOGISM KNOWLEDGE    COMES    IN    MANY 

WAYS 

Little  by  little  we  learned,  first  that  the 
whooping  crane  was  threatened  and  few 
cared,  not  knowing  that  he  was  a  symbol  of 
the  incredible  damage  we  were  doing  to  the 
earth  .  .  .  and  then  slowly  but  surely  we 
learned  that  we  were  consuming  a  staggering 
proportion  of  the  world's  energy  and  the  sup- 
plies were  not  Infinite. 

Their  misuse  was  threatening  the  land  and 
the  water  was  so  polluted  the  lakes  were 
dead  or  dying.  The  sovereign  sea.  Instead  of 
purifying,  dumped  sewage  and  garbage  on 
otir  finest  beaches,  even  those  frequented  by 
the  most  privileged.  The  pollution  not  only 
made  the  air  a  stench  so  acid  it  dissolved 
rock,  but  it  is  carcinogenic.  We  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  that  the  great  killer  cancer 
which  tortures  and  kills  both  the  privileged 
and  the  degraded  may  flow  largely  from  and 
be  grim  punishment  for  what  we  have  done 
to  the  earth  and  the  land  and  the  air  and 
the  water  which  we  thought  were  free  and 
would  nourish  us  forever  .  .  . 

And  now  we  are  troubled  and  largely  lead- 
erless  because  the  divine  rights  of  our  un- 
crowned kings  are  challenged  by  nearly  every 
fact  at  hand.  We  sense  that  many  of  or.r 
most  cherished  beliefs  are  questionable  If 
not  downright  nonsense.  But  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  powerful  forces  and 
cause  us  to  peer  uneasily  at  proposed  solu- 
tions which  challenge  our  Inherited  views. 
This  is  not  new,  this  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious and  stubborn  insistence  that  what 
we  were  taught  to  believe  must  be  true.  To 
ideas  for  change  we  listen  vaguely  and  are 
afraid  until  one  morning  we  awake  and  say 
"what  else  is  there  to  do?" 

A  NEW  BEGINNING 

Soon  we  win  have  a  new  man  In  the  White 
House  and  new  faces  In  key  positions  all 
through  government,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive, and  our  moral  assignment  Is  to  lay 
down  certain  things  on  which  we  insist.  To 
pass  out  p.  press  release  in  the  form  of  a 
manifesto  Is  not  the  way.  We  must  not  only 
know  where  we  are  headed  and  show  how  to 
get  there,  we  must  continue  to  organize  to 
that  end. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  reshape 
our  goals  so  that  we  can  live  and  live  well 
within  our  limited  resources.  Our  plans  must 
be  made  with  full  regard  to  the  Interests  and 
welfare  of  all  concerned.  Including  the  In- 
terests and  welfare  of  small  town  and  rural 
people. 


» I  know  because  for  several  decades  I  be- 
lieved that  man  and  his  technology  could 
order  this  planet,  If  not  the  universe,  as 
though  it  were — not  a  garden — but  a  hydro- 
ponlc  tank  totally  under  our  control. 


We  must  Insist  that  Federal  legislation  and 
policies  be  rewritten  to  give  people  in  the 
non-urbanized  areas  equal  benefits.  That  is 
no  small  task  because  most  Congressmen, 
most  administrators  and  most  citizens  do  not 
understand  how  ubiquitous  discrimination 
is.  We  need  research  and,  based  on  what  we 
already  know  or  can  dig  out,  we  need  to 
know  to  educate  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  public. = 

As  a  part  of  this  we  need  a  selaft  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress — one  or  botlj/nouses — 
on  Rural  America,  a  kind  of  TNEC  for  rural 
people  with  enough  funds  to  document  the 
need  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  means  of 
meeting  those  needs  from  housing  to 
strengthening  the  family  farm.  We  need  to 
know  who  owns  rural  America  and  how  they 
got  It  and  how  to  get  resources  back  into  the 
bands  of  more  people. 

And  if  the  Congress  falls  to  respond  or  If 
It  sets  up  a  committee  on  Just  agri-business 
and  not  all  of  rural  America,  we  need  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  do  the  proper 
study.  We  need  this  because  we  need  the 
facts  on  law  and  policy  and  need  and  hur- 
dles to  be  made.  Rural  America,  our  organi- 
zation, does  not  have  the  resources  to  do 
this  and  It  must  be  done. 

We  need  to  continue  to  press  all  rural 
groups  into  integrating  their  efforts  and 
working  together  for  the  common  good. 

Rural  America  may  not  be  the  group  to 
do  much  of  this.  We  hope  we  are,  but  re- 
gardless of  how  it  is  done  or  by  whom  it  is 
done,  we  need  to  pull  together  all  the  talent 
and  leadership  we  have  to  the  end  that  rural 
people  cease  to  be  passive  in  the  face  of 
change. 

There  Is  evidence  all  about  us  that  this 
is  under  way. 

This  is  the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Rural  America. 

There  is  a  rural  caucus  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  broader  than  any  we  have 
ever  had  which  must  be  strengthened  and 
fed  and  encouraged,  and,  If  necessary,  har- 
rassed  If  It  is  wrong-headed  now  and  then. 

We  need  to  convert  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Into  a  Department  of  Rural  Affairs 
which  is  concerned  with  all  rural  people  and 
not  just  commercial  farmers  who  have  be- 
come a  very  small  part  of  the  nation  and 
even  of  rural  people.  (Commercial  farmers 
are  only  31/2%  of  the  total  population  and 
about  13%  of  rural  population  by  the  nar- 
rowest definition  of  rural.) 

We  should  use  every  device  we  can  come  by 
to  see  that  every  program  of  government 
is  shaped  and  reshaped  to  serve  rural  people 
to  conserve  our  resources,  and  open  new  op- 
portunities. 

In  other  words,  we  need  a  movement  of 
which  all  of  us  have  been  a  part  In  some 
sense  a  long  time,  but  the  parts  have  been 
scattered  and  unlntegrated. 

There  Is  nothing  in  our  program  which 
will  hurt  the  people  of  the  cities,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  future  that  wiU 
hurt  them.  The  people  of  the  cities  are  In 
deep  trouble  themselves  and  need  help. 

What  we  assert  basically  is  that  v/e  are  all 
a  part  of  a  whole  and  that  the  Federal  offi- 
cials and  other  government  officials  should 
see  it  that  way  and  take  action.  We  have 
powerful  allies  in  the  cities,  and  those  allies 
are  just  as  important  to  working  family 
farmers  and  rural  coops  as  they  are  to  the 
non-farmer. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  "a  nation  can- 
not live  half  slave,  half  free".  Neither  can  it 
live  with  vast  portions  of  our  people  feeling 
that  America  may  be  promises,  but  not  for 
them. 


=  Toward  a  Platform  for  Rural  America. 
Report  of  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Rural  America,  April,  1975,  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  ECOLOGY 


The  most  revolutionary  Idea  of  our  time 
Is  the  concept  of  ecology,  the  Idea  that  man 
is  not  In  command  of  the  universe  but  is  only 
one  tiny  part  of  a  vast  system  of  life,  of  net- 
works or  chains  of  life,  and  that  we  cannot 
control  nature  nor  can  we  recreate  the  uni- 
verse or  even  our  small  planet  or  even  a 
small  part  of  our  small  planet  which  Is  man's 
only  habitat.  And  from  the  recognition, 
sobering  as  It  may  be,  and  hard  to  swallow, 
comes  the  opportunity  for  survival  and  for 
continuing  to  make  promises  come  true;  but 
only  if  we  are  willing  to  make  peace  with 
nature  and  learn  and  understand  and  feel. 
Above  all  we  may  come  to  the  time  when 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  tiger  and  the  looter,  could  give  way  to  a 
far  deeper  and  more  pervasive  idea  in  which 
we  learn  that  in  this  ecological  system  we 
are  a  part  of  all  there  is,  and  that  we  can 
survive  only  if  we  can  grasp  this  perception 
and  act  on  It. 

So  hera  In  rural  America  we  are  not  the 
tattered  remnants  after  a  century  of  "hemor- 
rhaging" and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  bright- 
est and  best  and  the  subservience  that  comes 
from  being  told  we  were  "left  behind"  and 
little  more  than  a  womb  to  be  emptied  each 
generation  to  feed  the  glories  of  the  cities. 
There  are  from  54  to  80  million  people  '  in 
what  we  call  rural  America.  By  the  narrowest 
definition  there  are  nearly  as  many  people 
in  the  villages  and  the  hinterlands  as  our  153 
largest  cities  *  .  .  .  and  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
America's  promises  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
to  the  black  and  the  red  and  brown  and  to 
the  degraded  anglos.  If  we  are  really  to  be 
"one  nation  Indivisible  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all",  we  pick  up  the  road  from  the 
concept  of  ecology  and  push  on  to  something 
we  might  call  civilization. 

The  ramifications  of  such  a  view  of  man 
and  his  universe  sets  forces  in  motion  that 
run  in  all  directions  like  the  waves  that  roll 
outward  when  a  rock  Is  tossed  into  the  water. 

We  work  our  way  out  of  this  present  mess 
together,  or  not  at  all. 

The  cavalier  assumption  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  write  laws  and  policies  and  admin- 
ister programs  as  though  rural  people  were 
the  leftovers  from  yester-year's  feast  has 
to  go.  The  discrimination  against  rural  peo- 
ple In  nearly  every  program  of  government 
and  Industry  has  to  go.  The  Idea  that  the 
cities  can  blossom  and  their  luxuries  shame 
the  ancients  while  we  turn  rural  America 
into  a  strip  mine,  a  few  giant  agribuslnes.s 
Conglomerates  poisoning  and  the  land  and 
the  water  and  the  people,  and  a  great  womb 
from  which  we  empty  the  brightest  and  the 
best  each  generation  is  silly  and  unsupport- 
able.  Simply  put,  the  concept  of  ecology  Is 
that  we  are  all  In  this  thing  together  .  .  . 
not  only  Americans  but  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
and  an  Injury  to  one  is  an  Injury  to  all — 
an  old  Wobbly  slogan. 

NO  BLUE  PRINTS 

There  Is  no  blue  print  for  where  we  go 
from  here,  "men  will  die  for  a  dream  flut- 
tering in  the  wrist"  and  may  even  stirvlve 
the  same  way. 

The  grandiose  schemes  all  falter — but  if 
we  can  rightly  conceive  of  our  place  in  the 
vmiverse  and  understand  the  nature  of  our 
garden — and  be  intelligent  enough  and  hum- 
ble enough  to  take  our  place  in  an  infinitely 
complex  system  of  life — the  details  can  be 
had. 

Each  of  us  has  to  start  where  he  Is — and 
that  is  here  and  where  we  live  and  work — 
and  above  all  it  Is  In  our  heads — and  oddly 
enough — most  odd  of  all — ecologlsm  brings 


•^Population  outside  urbanized  areas  and 
outside  towns  of  25,000  or  more. 

•153  largest  cities,  55  million— towns  of 
2,500  and  the  hinterland,  54  miUlon. 


us  back  to  much  of  our  most  cherished — 
and  violated — wisdom. 
Who  is  to  say  what  bird  may  sing. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
spent  several  days  debating  a  major  re- 
organization of  its  committee  system  last 
week.  This  reorganization  is  the  first 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  system  in  30  years,  and 
many  would  say  that  it  is  long  overdue. 
Since  passing  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  the  Senate  has  made 
piecemeal  changes  in  the  committee  sys- 
tem from  time  to  time,  but  growing  in- 
eflBciency  throughout  the  legislative 
process  has  necessitated  major  reforms 
such  as  those  contained  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 4,  as  amended. 

The  major  reason  for  the  stymying 
of  effectiveness  in  the  Senate  has  been 
the  proliferation  of  subcommittees  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.  In  1947,  for 
example,  the  15  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  had  44  subcommittees.  Today 
the  18  standing  committees  have  140 
subcommittees,  an  increase  of  more  than 
300  percent.  Add  to  that  total  the  34 
subcommittees  of  the  various  select,  spe- 
cial, and  joint  committees,  and  one  is 
faced  with  a  potentially  chaotic  legisla- 
tive maze.  This  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees takes  Its  toll  in  fragmentation 
of  jurisdiction,  uncoordinated  public  pol- 
icy, wasteful  duplication  of  efforts,  and 
Impossible  demands  upon  the  schedules 
of  individual  Senators. 

The  reforms  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  passed  on  Fi-iday  will  take  a 
major  step  forward  in  correcting  this 
problem.  Undsr  this  legislation,  we  will 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  select 
and  joint  committees,  and  by  limiting 
the  number  of  subcommittee  assignment? 
for  each  Senator  to  three  per  major  com- 
mittee an(J7two  per  third  committee, 
begin  the  necessary  control  over  the  pro- 
liferation of  subcommittees. 

Fragmented  subject  jurisdiction  is 
perhaps  the  second  most  significant  im- 
pediment to  an  eflBcient  Congress.  Frag- 
mentation of  jurisdictions  in  major 
policy  areas  has  reduced  the  eflfectiveness 
of  the  Senate  in  developing  systematic, 
coordinated,  and  comprehensive  policies 
and  oversight.  The  restructuring  of  juris- 
dictions for  energy,  environment,  trans- 
portation, and  international  economics 
contained  in  the  refonn  package  goes  a 
long  way  toward  ending  the  confusion  in 
these  complex  national  policy  areas. 

The  Senate  has  gone  about  this  reform 
in  a  responsible  and  thoughtful  way.  I 
have  supported  the  efforts  to  retain  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  Each  of  these  com- 
mittees serve  a  v^ry  special  constituency 
whose  needs  deserve  the  special  attention 
and  focus  accorded  by  independent  com- 
mittee status. 

I  also  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
accepted  a  compromise  on  the  retention 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  for 
a  1-year  period  so  that  it  can  complete 


its  valuable  studies  on  a  national  nutri- 
tion policy  begim  in  1974.  There  is  no 
other  agency  in  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  Congress  doing  this  important 
work.  I  am  only  soiry  the  Senate  chose 
not  to  extend  this  committee  for  a  longer 
duration. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  post- 
masters in  Indiana  who  were  concerned 
over  the  absorption  of  the  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  by  the  newly 
created  Governmental  Affaii-s  Commit- 
tee. I  weighed  the  retention  of  an  inde- 
pendent Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  very  carefully.  I  agreed  to 
support  this  merger  only  after  I  had  re- 
ceived adequate  assurances  that  the 
needs  of  the  nearly  700,000  postal  em- 
ployees would  be  given  the  same  just  care 
and  attention  as  part  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee.  One  way  that  the 
good  faith  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  can  be  shown  in  this  regard  is 
the  transfer  of  the  ranking  majority  and 
minority  members  from  Post  OfiSce  and 
Civil  Service  to  Governmental  Affairs  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  provide  their 
valuable  oversight  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Reform  of  the  Senate  committee  sys- 
tem has  been  long  overdue.  With  Friday's 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  4,  the  Senate 
can  now  move  forward  with  the  many 
pressing  problems  facing  this  Nation  In 
an  efficient  and  timely  manner. 


KEEP  ON  TRACKIN' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Warwick 
M.  Tinsley,  Jr.,  Maine  State  conserva- 
tionist, has  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  ambitious  effort  by  a  group  of 
Maine  high  school  students  to  improve 
their  school  athletic  grounds.  Forty  for- 
estry and  conservation  students  at  Me- 
domak  Valley  High  School  in  Waldoboro, 
Maine,  found  a  remedy  to  a  field  drain- 
age problem  that  had  rendered  the 
school's  athletic  fields  useless  each 
spring. 

Assisted  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Time  and  Tide  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Coun- 
cil— an  organization  of  midcoastal 
Maine  civic-minded  citizens — the  stu- 
dents provided  the  labor  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  drainage  system  which 
drained  off  water  at  the  rate  of  5  gallons 
every  4  minutes  in  the  dry  season. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Medomak  Valley  High  School, 
and  equally  proud  that  Soil  Conserva- 
tion, a  nationwide  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  detailed 
the  story  in  the  November  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  Soil  Conservation,  November  19761 

Keep  on  Trackin' 

(By  Doris  Laber) 

(Bogged  down  with  a  wet  track,  students 
and  teachers  at  a  Maine  high  school  picked 
up  shovels — and  knowledge — as  they  put  In 
a  tile  line  with  the  help  of  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  district,  school  officials,  and  an 
RC&D  council.) 
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Away. 

That's  how  the  track 
for  Medomak  Valley  High 
boro,  Maine,  has  read  every 
school  opened  in  1968.  All 
held  away. 

"It's  been  an  unbearable 
letlc  Coach  Arthur  Dyer 
most  springs  it  has  been  so 
son  "s-alklng  on  the  track 
prints  2  to  4  Inches  deep. 

The  100  boys  and  girls 
compete — and  even 
fields  or  neutral  grounds. 
body  was  limited  to  Indoor 
tion  classes  each  spring. 

A  remedy  was  found  thro^igh 
teacher  involvement  In  a  s; 
the  Time   and  Tide 
and  Development  ( RC&D ) 

School  officials  found  that 
age  problem  met  the 
RC&D  measure.  This  could 
the  engineering  design  and 
The  local  sponsors — the 
and    Water    Conservation 
and    the    school 
would  have  to  pay  for  labor 
estimated  at  $4,000. 

That  left  the  project  on 
glng  down  ai  thoroughly 
dared  to  venture  out  on  the  tfack 

Then  Medomak  students 
in  and  work  for  what  they 
labors — in  a  learning  sltuatl  m 
answer  to  the  budget  problen  s 

Under  a  detailed  plan,  40 
servatlon  students  were 
for  a  week  to  prepare  the 
work.  Their  teacher,  Dougl 
the  project.   Meservey,   a  su 
Knox-Lincoln   SWCD,   spent 
with  the  students.  He  also 
a.sslstance  needed  by  other 
vising  the  job. 

The    athletic   director    and 
freed    from   regular   duties 
needed.    Other    classroom 
mented  the  team. 

SWCD  technician  Raynold  Holmes  served 
as  project  director  to  see  thi  ,t  the  dralnfige 
system  was  Installed  accordli  ig  to  specifica- 
tions. He  was  "the  thread  of  continuity  for 
the  program,"  said  Meservey 

After  lessons  from  Holmes  In  using  a  icel, 
the  students  set  grade  stake:  for  the  back- 
hoe  operator  to  follow 

Because  of  earlier  work  by 
had  use  of  a  backhoe  and 
charge.  Students  In  bulldln 
had  built  a  storage  shed  fo 
the  town  loaned  them  the 
only  heavy  equipment  used 
besides    gravel    trucks. 

After  the  trench  was  dug 
hoe,  students  shaped  the  trench 
a   grade  of    IVj    inches  per 
wielded   shovels,   spades,   anc 
and   carefully   put    gravel 
3,400  feet  of  title. 

"The   students   were   very 
Meservey  said.  "Some  areas 
redone  to  get  the  Job  right. 
The    work    was    completed 
season.  Even  then,  students 
completed    system   was    drallilng 
at  the  rate  of  5  gallons  eve:  y 
enough  to  fill  more  than  fiv ; 
cars  In  a  month 

The  track  Is  now  resurfaced  with  flnsly 
cnished  stone  and  the  dlstufbed  areas  have 
been  reseeded. 

Improvements  are  not  limited 
The  school  plans  to  set  up 
shotput,  high  Jump,  and  bro^d 
Infield   and    In    nearby    ) 
track.  Also,  some  of  the  so|l 
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th2  tile  line  has  been  used  to  fill  potholes  In 
the  soccer  and  baseball  fields. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Improvements  Is  that 
considerably  less  mud  should  be  tracked  Into 
the  school.  "And  that  makes  for  good  rela- 
tions between  maintenance  and  administra- 
tive people,"  said  Dyer  with  a  grin. 

Come  spring,  the  teams  expect  to  play  a 
full  schedule,  with  4  weeks  added  to  their 
spring  sports  season. 

And,  at  last,  the  programs  will  be  listing 
games  at  "Home." 


JOHNNY  POPHAM  RETIRES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  confirmation  of 
Griffin  Bell  to  be  Attorney  General,  I  re- 
ferred  to   a   conversation   I   had   with 
Johnny  Popham.  For  the  past  18  years, 
Mr.  Popham  served  as  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  in 
the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  my  be- 
ginning days  in  pohtics,  he  was  the  New 
York  Times  stringer  covering  the  South. 
Popham  covered  a  Mississippi  meeting 
in  Jackson  back  in  1948.  With  the  racial 
feeling  of  whites  running  high  and  the 
incidence  of  the  Dixiecrat  Party,   the 
audience  was  totally  white  with  "lynch" 
in  their  eyes.  Earlier  this  year,  he  was 
asked  to  be  the  speaker  at  a  similar 
statewide  meeting.  He  related  how  the 
audience   was   totally   integrated   with 
black  civic  leaders,  black  business  lead- 
ers, black  educators,  and  black  officials. 
Here  some  28  years  later,  one  could  see 
the  dramatic  change  in  Mississippi  and 
in  America.  Mississippi  has  more  black 
elected  officials  than  any  other  State  in 
America  and  Plains,  Ga..  was  sending  a 
native  son  to  Washington  to  be  Presi- 
dent. Johnny  exclaimed  with  wonder- 
ment and  pride: 

Where  else  but  In  the  United  States  could 
such  a  social  change  take  place  over  a  sim- 
ilar period. 

Popham  is  a  man  full  of  history  and 
one  of  the  few  outstanding  journalists 
that  has  stuck  with  his  profession. 

He  retired  from  that  profession  on 
January  31.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  on  Johnny  Popham  and  an 
editorial  comment,  both  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  on  the 
day  of  his  retirement.  I  am  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  know  Johnny  Popham 
personally  and  will  find  these  articles 
enjoyable.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  doubt 
Johnny  is  going  to  disappear  in  retire- 
ment; we  shall  be  hearing  from  him  in 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Jan.  30,  1977] 

A  Rare  Breed:  "Dollops  of  Sorghum  Syrup 
Spat  From  a  Gatlin  Gun" 

Many  men  have  tried  to  adequately  de- 
scribe in  words  and  in  print  the  man  who 
has  served  this  newspaper  as  managing  editor 
for  the  past  18-plus  years. 

Most  have  failed  miserably,  for  he  is  a  T&te 
breed.  He  Is  one  of  a  kind,  the  likes  of  which 
Isn't  apt  to  hit  the  scene  again  for  many 
years.  If  ever. 

Claude  Sitton,  editor  of  The  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  came  closer  to  capturing  the 
real  John  N.  Popham  than  any  other. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Sitton's  col- 


umn   of    May    19,    1974,    entitled    "Dixie's 
Cracker -Barrel  Demosthenes." 

"The  Southern  cracker-barrel  tradition  has 
given  birth  to  countless  story  tellers  of  note. 
But  a  stubby  Tennessee  newspaper  editor  Is 
perhaps  the  first  around  whom  a  duly  con- 
stituted forum  has  been  organized.  This  John 
N.  Popham  Seminar  met  quietly  In  Raleigh 
several  weekends  back.  Its  conveners  Issued 
no  bulletins  from  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
the  meeting  room  at  the  Velvet  Cloak,  which 
Is  Just  as  well. 

LOT    OF    TALK 

"Their  explanation,  casting  credibility  to 
the  winds,  was  that  since  Popham  does  In  fact 
descend  from  the  lord  high  chief  Justice  of 
that  name  who  sent  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the 
headsman,  local  reaction  would  be  unpre- 
dictable at  best.  As  was  true  of  everything 
else  about  the  seminar,  it  was  a  lot  of  talk. 

"Whatever  Popham's  antecedents,  time 
and  clrcvimstance  have  combined  to  make 
him  a  walking,  talking  encyclopedia  of  the 
Southern  mystique.  Born  in  Virginia,  son  of 
a  regular  Marine  Corps  officer,  he  grew  up 
ai'ound  bases  scattered  from  here  to  China. 

"Those  years  (when  Popham  was  southern 
regional  correspondent  for  The  New  York 
Times)  found  Popham  trading  Jokes  with 
Georgia's  Herman  Talmadge  one  week  and 
dodging  rotten  tomatoes  with  Henry  Wallace 
and  his  Progressives  the  next.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  a  governor  attending  the  South- 
ern Governors'  Conference  to  Interview  Pop- 
ham before  being  interviewed  by  Popham's 
colleagues.  Popham  knew  the  South's  Negro 
leaders  better  than  they  knew  each  other. 
And  his  acquaintances  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  high  and  the  mighty.  No  re- 
porter was  surprised  when  a  shadetree  me- 
chanic back  in  some  Appalachian  cove  asked 
after  Popham's  health. 

MAN    MATCHES    LEGENDS 

"The  man  comes  as  close  as  most  to  match- 
ing the  legend.  An  elfin  figure  with  a  twinkle 
of  Irish  con  in  his  eyes,  Popham  affects  a 
fashionably  shabby  Brooks  Brothers  appear- 
ance. His  attire  Is  Invariably  topped  off  by 
one  of  two  ageless  hats,  felt  for  winter,  straw 
for  summer.  The  hat  parts  company  with  his 
salt-and-pepper  GI  cut  only  for  church  and, 
presumably,  for  sleep. 

"But  the  vintage  Popham  emerges  only 
after  midnight  In  some  setting  such  as  the 
Velvet  Cloak.  After  his  competitors  have  sur- 
rendered In  silence,  Popham  comes  alive. 
Eyes  popping,-*  eyebrows  arching,  knuckles 
cracking — all  In  furious  concentration  on 
the  tale  at  hand — Popham  launches  Into  a 
soaring  soliloquy. 

"His  delivery  and  Tidewater  accent  ap- 
proximate nothing  so  much  as  dollops  of 
sorghum  syrup  spat  from  a  GatUng  gun.  This 
tidal  wave  of  sound  has  been  known  to  levi- 
tate a  listener  who,  transfixed  by  the  onrush 
of  oratory,  rises  up  on  tiptoes,  wide-eyed  and 
open-mouthed.  Not  even  strong  men  forti- 
fied by  strong  drink  can  stand  against  Dixie's 
cracker-barrel   Demosthenes." 

BILL  Casteel. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Jan.  31,  1977] 
John  Popham's  Retirement 

With  the  retirement,  effective  today,  of 
John  Popham  as  managing  editor  of  The 
Times,  this  newspaper  relinquishes  the  serv- 
ices of  a  man  of  a  remarkable  SLrray  of 
talents. 

He  Is  an  excellent  reporter  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  news  that  Is  Important  today 
and  win  be  significant  In  the  shaping  of 
tomorrow.  He  Is  a  speaker  of  rare  eloquence 
who  astounds  audiences  with  his  command 
of  the  language.  He  Is  and  has  been,  through 
his  own  Interpretative  writing  and  his  over- 
sight of  material  published  in  the  news  col- 
umns of  The  Times,  a  strong  force  In  the 
creation  of  the  New  South.  His  Influence  and 
energies  have  been  particularly  felt  In  tha 
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field  of  higher  education  through  his  untir- 
ing work  with  and  through  a  number  of 
regional  organizations. 

John  Popham  is  not  indispensable  to  this 
operation;  no  person  Is.  His  responsibilities 
will  be  ably  picked  up  and  carried  on  by 
Harry  Young  as  the  new  managing  editor. 

But  today  we  of  The  Times  pay  tribute  to 
one  who  has  been  a  valued  associate  and  a 
warm  friend  for  almost  20  years  and  Invite 
our  readers  to  Join  us.  Fortunately  for  us 
and  for  the  community  In  which  he  has  been 
so  active,  he  will  remain  close  by,  as  busy 
and  quite  likely  as  voluble  as  ever.  Our  hope 
Is  that  he  will  have  many  relaxing  years  of 
retirement  in  which  to  enjoy  both  working 
and  talking. 


CIVILIAN  MANPOWER  CEILINGS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 31  Senator  Matsunaga  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  544,  legislation  which  will  ex- 
empt industrially  funded  personnel  from 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  man- 
power ceilings.  In  my  statement  of  intro- 
duction, I  noted  several  persuasive  argu- 
ments in  favoring  passage  of  this 
measure.  In  the  January  31,  1977,  issue 
of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
there  appears  a  very  important  article 
on  the  work  at  the  Naval  Avionics  Facil- 
ity in  Indianapolis. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  it  describes  work 
at  an  industrially  funded  facility  and 
points  to  some  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  operations  there  by  continued 
insistence  on  manpower  ceilings  which 
are  unrelated  to  workload.  A  reduction 
in  force  of  some  900  workers  has  resulted 
since  1968  at  the  facility  in  Indianapolis. 

The  work  that  my  constituents  are 
doing  at  NAPAC  in  Indianapolis  and  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center  at 
Crane,  Ind.,  is  vital  to  our  overall  de- 
fense efforts.  It  is  likewise  vital  that  we 
support  defense  manpower  management 
policy  that  provide  us  with  maximum 
utilization  of  the  defense  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Avionics   Unit   Handles   Special   Needs 
(By  Philip  J.  Klass) 

Indianapolis. — Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand's Naval  Avionics  Facility  Indianapolis 
has  a  capability  and  a  mission  that  are 
unique  not  only  within  the  Navy  but  also 
within  the  Defense  Dept. 

With  activities  that  range  from  explora- 
tory development  to  pilot  production,  the 
facility  is  the  equivalent  of  a  medium-size 
defense  electronics  company.  But  it  exists 
to  handle  specialized  needs  of  the  command 
and  other  Navy  and  Defense  agencies  rather 
than  to  make  a  profit. 

One  of  the  facility's  most  Important  func- 
tions is  the  result  of  Its  expertise  In  modern 
avionics  manufacturing  and  quality  con- 
trol techniques  needed  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction. But  the  facility  itself  has  no  mis- 
sion to  compete  with  Industry  for  large-scale 
production. 

For  a  weapon  such  as  the  Walleye  electro- 
optical-guided  glldebomb,  developed  by  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  the  facility  functions 
as  a  pilot  production  facility  to  work  out 
manufacturing  and  design  problems  before 
the  weapon  Is  transitioned  to  Industry  for 
large-scale  production. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  facility  itself  may 
develop  a  complex  avionics  fire  control  sys- 


tem, such  as  the  new  AWG-21  for  use  with 
the  Navy/General  Dynamics  AGM-78  antl- 
radiatlon  missile  when  the  command  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  system  developed  by  a  de- 
fense contractor  and  when  there  Is  not  suf- 
ficient time  or  money  to  begin  a  new  outside 
program. 

The  facility  operates  financially  as  if  It 
were  an  Independent  defense  electronics 
contractor.  It  responds  to  problems  or  pro- 
spective projects  posed  by  the  command  or 
other  Navy  or  Defense  agencies  by  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  that  Includes  both  a 
timetable  and  cost  figure.  The  latter  may 
be  either  a  fixed  price  or  a  cost-plus  type. 

Unlike  many  other  Navy  and  Defense 
centers  that  receive  "block  funding"  to  sup- 
port their  activities  and  facilities,  the  faculty 
must  recover  Its  fixed  and  variable  costs  by 
prorating  them  to  each  Job  It  bids,  as  wovUd 
a  defense  contractor. 

There  is  one  significant  difference,  how- 
ever. Whereas  a  defense  contractor  who  con- 
tinued to  meet  Its  customer's  needs  could 
look  forward  to  an  expanding  business,  the 
facility  has  experienced  a  26%  cutback  In 
size  from  approximately  3,400  people  In  1968 
to  its  present  2,500  figure  because  of  Defense 
Dept.-lmposed  manpower  ceilings  and  re- 
ductions. 

The  Indianapolis  facUlty  began  as  a  de- 
fense contractor  operation  during  World  War 
2,  bulldlog  Norden  bombslghts.  The  6,000 
employes  were  predominantly  manufactur- 
ing personnel.  In  1945,  the  Navy  took  over 
operation  and  It  was  named  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Plant  Indianapolis. 

During  the  Intervening  years  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  to  build  up  the  faculty's  en- 
gineering and  technical  staff,  which  now  in- 
cludes almost  600  professionals.  It  Is  almost 
entirely  a  civilian  operation,  with  only  eight 
naval  officers,  headed  by  Capt.  Grant  P. 
Haggqulst,  Jr.,  the  commanding  officer. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  faculty's  activi- 
ties are  devoted  to  its  parent  command's 
needs,  with  most  of  the  remainder  being  per- 
formed for  other  Navy  commands.  For  ex- 
ample, the  facility  is  responsible  for  over- 
haul-maintenance of  about  half  of  the  Iner- 
tlal  guidance  systems  for  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  missiles. 

Originally  It  was  planned  that  overhaul 
would  be  performed  by  the  inertlal  guidance 
system  prime  contractor.  General  Electric. 
But  In  early  1960,  General  Electric  was 
threatened  with  a  strike,  forcing  the  Navy  to 
seek  an  alternate  overhaul  facility  quickly. 

In  April.  1950,  the  facility  was  sel3Cted  and 
funded  to  build  the  necessary  super-clean 
room  facilities  and  begin  training  personnel 
at  GE.  By  September,  the  facilities  were  com- 
plete, and  the  first  Inertlal  guidance  system 
was  received  for  overhaul  In  early  October. 
Less  than  two  weeks  later,  this  system  was 
shipped  out,  according  to  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Daniel,  Polaris /Poseidon /Trident  program 
manager  for  the  avionics  facility. 

Since  that  time,  the  avionics  facilitv  has 
shared  the  overhaul  operations  with  GE  to 
assure  supply  to  the  fleet. 

The  Air  Force  recently  became  a  customer 
of  the  faculty  as  a  result  of  the  avionics 
facllitv's  key  role  in  the  Na\n;^  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Command's  standard  electronic  module 
program.  The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to 
encourage  contractors  to  design  new  ship- 
board systems  around  the  use  of  a  growing 
catalog  "of  standard  plug-In  circuit  modules 
whose  high  reliability  already  has  been 
demonstrated. 

The  avionics  faculty  functions  as  the  de- 
sign review  center  for  contractor-proposed 
new  standard  module  designs  to  determine  If 
the  circuit  function  can  be  performed  by  an 
existing  catalog  module.  If  not.  the  facility 
determines  whether  the  new  function  ha= 
sufficient  future  potential  to  be  designated  a 
standard  for  entry  into  the  catalog,  according 


to  Ronald  Huss,  standard  electronic  module 
program  manager  here. 

Earlier,  the  faculty  was  assigned  by  the 
Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center  to  de- 
sign several  experimental  shipboard  radars 
using  standard  modules  and  modular  micro- 
wave plumbing  designs.  Prototype  models 
were  delivered  In  1976. 

When  the  Air  Force  Avionics  Laboratory 
decided  to  evaluate  the  possible  use  of  stand- 
ard modules  In  airborne  avionics  equipment, 
and  selected  the  widely  used  vacuum-tube 
vintage  APN-I59  weather  radar  as  a  demon- 
stration testbed.  It  turned  to  the  facUity 
to  perform  the  standard  module  redesign. 

Beyond  redesigning  the  APN-159  to  make 
It  an  all  solid-state,  standard  module-buUt 
radar,  except  for  the  transmitter  magnetron, 
the  facility  was  asked  to  add  buUt-ln  test 
provisions.  Two  prototypes  of  the  new  air- 
borne weather  radar  recently  were  delivered 
to  the  USAF  Avionics  Laboratory  and  one  of 
these  Is  scheduled  for  flight  test  soon,  ac- 
cording to  Huss. 

When  USAF's  Tactical  Air  Command 
needed  a  new  generation  of  mobile  ground - 
based  weather  radars,  USAF's  Electronic  Sys- 
tems Dlv.  also  turned  to  the  naval  avionics 
facility  to  build  six  preproductlon  units, 
also  utilizing  standard  module  construction. 

When  the  WaUeye  was  developed  In  the 
mid- 1960s  by  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  the 
avionics  facility  developed  the  manufactur- 
ing technology  and  processes,  production 
drawings,  and  test  procedures — collectively 
referred  to  as  the  "data  package" — that 
would  go  out  to  prospective  bidders  when 
the  Walleye  was  ready  for  large-scale  pro- 
duction. 

When  Martin  Marietta  was  selected,  and 
later  when  Hughes  Aircraft  was  brought  In 
as  a  second  source,  facility  engineers  and 
manufacturing  specialists  worked  closely 
with  the  contractors,  both  at  the  avionics 
facility  and  In  the  contractor  plants. 

The  avionics  facility  prides  Itself  on  its 
competence  In  preparing  data  packages  that 
can  smooth  the  transition  from  newly  de- 
veloped weaponry  to  large-scale  production, 
according  to  John  D.  Hague,  technical  di- 
rector. 

When  the  facility  assigns  a  project  engi- 
neer to  a  new  program.  It  Is  a  cradle-to- 
grave  assignment  that  Includes  subsequent 
assistance  to  a  defense  contractor  selected 
for  large-scale  production  and  still  later 
handling  any  problems  that  may  arise  in 
fleet  use. 

The  pilot  production  run  here  not  only 
Ecrves  to  work  out  manufacturing  prob- 
lems but  also  to  obtain  meaningful  quality 
control  data  on  test  specifications  and  com- 
ponent tolerances. 

Inspection/test  measurements  taken  dur- 
ing pilot  production  are  carefully  analyzed 
to  determine  which  tolerances  are  critical 
and  may  serloiosly  affect  yield,  according  to 
Donald  Cheak,  quality  assurance  division 
manager. 

These  in  t\irn  are  examined  by  facility 
engineers  to  determine  which  can  be  relaxed 
without  adverse  performance  effects  or 
where  design  chs^nges  are  needed  to  enhance 
yield.  N. 

The  pilot  productibn^rjm  here  also  is  used 
to  devise  procedures  for  balancing  the  manu- 
facturing lines  and  to  develop  realistic  cost 
estimates  for  subsequent  large-scale  pro- 
duction. 

This  not  only  provides  the  command  and 
other  Navy  and  Defense  agencies  with  a 
benchmark  for  estimating  future  program 
costs,  but  it  better  enables  defense  contrac- 
tors to  submit  realistic  bids  without  un- 
necessary "contingency  padding,''  according 
to  Hague. 

An  additional  benefit  Is  that  the  avionics 
facility  data  package,  based  on  well-docu- 
mented experience,  enables  greater  participa- 
tion bv  small  businesses  whose  low-overhead 
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To  encourage  small  business 
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out  facilities  according  to 
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With  the  original  Walleye, 
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ing  the  contrast  tracker  prior 
required  that  the  aircraft 
get  close  enough  for  the  pilot 
specific  target  of  Interest 
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With  the  new  Walleye-2 
camera  In  the  weapon 
Imagery  It  Is  viewing,  and 
time  can   take  over  control 
weapon  as  It  nears  the  target 

The  new  design  was 
Weapons   Center   with  the 
serving  as  the  system  engln 
link  portion.  The  Indianapolis 
modifying  the  Walleye  guldai 
a  pilot -production  quantity  o 
Including  Installation  of  the 
of  which   is  purchased   from 
companies. 

Using  the  experience  galnec 
run,  the  facility  will  prepare 
a?e  for  Industry  bid,  probabl^ 
the  modification  and  retrofit 
bers  of  Walleyes. 

Three    prospective 
craft.    Martin    Marietta    and 
monitoring  the  effort. 

The  AWG-21  fire  control 
for    the    Navy/Grunmman 
Illustrates  another  key  mlssloi . 
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the  facility.  The  AWG-21  wUl  be  used  with 
the  General  Dynamics  AGM-78  antl-radla- 
tlon  missile  to  monitor  emissions  from  sur- 
face/shipboard radars,  analyze  the  signals 
and  assess  the  relative  threat  of  each,  and 
display  this  data  for  the  A-6E  weapons  con- 
trol officer. 

When  he  has  selected  the  threat  radar 
against  which  the  missile  Is  to  be  launched, 
the  AWG-21  will  transmit  to  the  missile  the 
data  on  the  threat  radar  characteristics  so 
the  AGM-78  can  lock  onto  Its  signals. 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  the  command 
assigned  the  avionics  facility  to  develop  the 
AWG-21  after  concluding  that  a  system  de- 
signed by  a  defense  contractor  for  the  same 
mission  was  too  unreliable  and  costly.  Within 
nine  months,  the  facility  had  delivered  one 
preproductlon  prototype  for  flight  evaluation, 
according  to  Fred  Macreno,  Jr.,  the  AWG-21 
program  manager. 

One  reason  the  facility  was  able  to  re- 
spond so  quickly  was  that  the  digital  data 
processor  used  In  the  AWG-21  was  designed 
around  the  use  of  available  standard  elec- 
tronic modules.  Of  the  100  used  In  the  data 
processor,  66  are  standard  catalog  Items, 
while  the  remainder  are  special  designs  orig- 
inated at  the  facility,  according  to  Macreno. 

The  radio-frequency  portion  of  the  system 
also  was  designed  to  make  maximum  use 
of  off-the-shelf  hardware.  The  AWG-21  con- 
sole-control unit  also  makes  use  of  the  cath- 
ode-ray-tube display  used  In  the  APR-25/36 
radar  warning  system. 

The  Indianapolis  facility  now  Is  In  pilot 
production  on  an  imdlsclosed  quantity  of 
the  AWG-21  systems,  and  one  of  the  systems 
is  now  undergoing  operational  evaluation. 
The  facility-developed  data  package  is  being 
verified  during  the  pilot  production  run  for 
release  to  prospective  industrial  bidders  If 
the  command  decides  to  proceed  Into  pro- 
duction. 

On  those  occasions  when  a  contractor  to 
the  command  defaults  or  goes  bankrupt,  the 
facility  steps  in  to  fill  the  void.  For  example, 
in  the  late  1960s,  a  radar  transponder  de- 
veloped for  use  in  target  drones  by  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  was  turned  over 
to  a  small  company  for  production  without 
having  undergone  pilot  production  at  the 
facility. 

Shortly  after  the  contractor  delivered  first 
preproductlon  units  for  qualification  testing, 
it  became  Insolvent.  The  avionics  facility  had 
to  complete  the  program.  It  found  contrac- 
tor data  Incomplete  and  qualification  tests 
showed  design  deficiencies  in  the  transponder 
prototypes. 

During  the  next  several  years,  the  facility 
produced  an  Improved  version  of  the  trans- 
ponder to  meet  urgent  fleet  needs  while 
slmultaneouisly  upgrading  the  design  and  de- 
veloping a  complete  data  package  so  the 
transponder  could  later  be  put  up  for  bid 
by  Industrial  contractors.  In  another  In- 
stance, a  small  contractor  went  bankrupt  be- 
fore delivery,  and  the  facility  was  required 
to  transfer  the  partially  completed  ultra- 
high-frequency  direction-finder  receivers  and 
parts  to  its  own  facility. 

Quality  of  workmanship  was  so  bad  that 
considerable  rework  was  required.  Yet  with- 
in three  months,  the  avionics  facility  began 
to  ship  qualified  receivers,  and  within  10 
months,  it  had  completed  the  Job.  * 

The  parent  command  turns  to  the  facility 
also  when  the  fleet  encounters  problems  with 
older  avionics  equipment  that  has  been  out 
of  production  for  many  years.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  facility  resorts  to  what  Hague 
calls  "selective  surgery." 

"Typically,  we  find  that  approximately  85 
percent  of  our  reliability  problems  Involve 
only  15  percent  of  the  circuitry,"  Hague  ex» 
plained.  "Our  philosophy  Is  to  locate  that 
troublesome  15  percent  and  fix  It  rather  than 
throw  out  the  whole  subsystem." 


Often  this  Involves  developing  In-house  a 
solid-state  circuit  that  can  replace  a  vacuum- 
tube  circuit  on  a  few  plug-in  cards.  With 
such  selective  surgery,  Hague  adds,  "we  pro- 
tect the  Navy's  existing  Investment  In  spare 
parts  and  training.  Insofar  as  the  end-user  Is 
concerned,  the  equipment  still  operates  in 
the  same  manner." 

Although  most  prospective  projects  are 
submitted  to  the  facility  for  its  bid-proposal, 
"we  have  a  quick-reaction  capability  that 
can  be  turned  on  simply  by  a  telephone  call 
from  [Naval  Air  Systems  Command],"  ac- 
cording to  Cdr.  Frank  Woods,  executive  offi- 
cer. The  command  also  turns  to  the  facility 
for  programs  where  it  may  be  difficult  to 
write  definitive  specifications  that  would  be 
needed  if  the  job  were  submitted  for  indus- 
try competition. 

One  typical  example  was  the  Aries  pro- 
gram, which  originally  began  in  late  1969  as 
a  project  to  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  the 
Navy's  Lockheed  C-121  Ferret  (electronic 
Intelligence)  aircraft.  The  guidelines  were 
only  loosely  defined :  work  with  the  fieet  user 
to  determine  what  is  needed  and  what  can 
be  provided  using  off-the-shelf  hardware  at 
minimal  cost,  according  to  Cornelius  Galla- 
gher, Aries  program  manager. 

By  the  early  1970's,  the  Navy  had  decided 
that  It  would  be  more  cost-effective  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  aircraft,  the  Lockheed  P-3.  and 
the  Aries  version  was  designated  the  EP-3E. 
A  hot  mock-up  was  built  here  at  the  facil- 
ity to  demonstrate  system  operablllty,  and 
the  facility  subsequently  supplied  a  team  of 
engineers  to  work  with  Lockheed  to  Install 
and  test  the  Elint  system  on  the  aircraft.  The 
avionics  facility  will  soon  take  over  re.sponsl- 
blllty  for  overhaul  of  Aries  system  elements, 
according  to  Gallagher. 

The  present  availability  of  a  large  catalog 
of  different  standard  electronic  module  cir- 
cuit functions  and  the  facility's  In-house 
background  with  modules  enables  the  facil- 
ity here  to  provide  the  quick -reaction  design 
and  pilot-production  needed  by  the  fleet. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  the  Navy 
was  experiencing  reliability  problems  with 
the  telemetry  adapter  used  In  the  Poseidon 
missile  and  asked  the  facility  to  analyze  the 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  flx. 

The  resulting  design,  built  from  standard 
module  circuits,  has  proved  to  be  so  reliable 
that  It  Is  now  used  In  all  Poseidon  test  flights, 
and  Its  cost  Is  about  one-half  that  of  the 
previous  design,  according  to  McDanlel. 

When  the  command  needed  a  handful 
of  shipboard  check-out  systems  for  test- 
ing multiple  and  triple-ejection  bomb  rack 
wiring.  It  asked  the  Indianapolis  facility  to 
design  and  build  the  equipment.  Again, 
standard  module  construction  was  used. 

When  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  was 
experiencing  problems  with  a  mechanical 
scan  switch  for  shipboard  sonar.  It  turned 
to  the  avionics  facility  to  design  an  electron- 
ic-lower noise  version  using  standard  mod- 
ule construction.  The  facility  built  several 
models  to  demonstrate  feasibility,  and  now 
similar  systems  are  being  buUt  by  defense 
contractors. 

If  the  Interior  and  exterior  of  the  facility 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
medium-size  defense  electronics  contractor, 
discussions  with  managers  reveal  a  sharply 
defined  difference. 

Where  a  defense  contractor's  objectives 
are  satisfied  if  it  has  major  production  con- 
tracts that  win  extend  for  many  years,  man- 
agement prefers  the  challenge  of  new  tasks. 
It  Is  uncomfortable  if  asked  to  manufacture 
Items  that  It  believes  can  be  handled  by 
outside  contractors. 

The  facility  has  extremely  modem  In- 
house  facilities  for  producing  both  thin- 
film  and  thlck-fllm  hybrid  mlcroclrcuits, 
which  are  needed  for  Its  In-house  system 
designs  and  pilot  production.  These  Include 
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such  things  as  Interactive  computer  termi- 
nals for  generating  mlcroclrcult  layout  and 
artwork,  and  laser  trimmers  for  precise  ad- 
justment of  resistor  values. 

But  the  facility  does  not  aspire  to  ac- 
quire the  capability  to  fabricate  semicon- 
ductor mlcroclrcult  chips,  although  It  has 
considered  this  possibility  In  the  past,  tech- 
nical director  Hague  acknowledges.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  Investment  would  be  too 
high,  the  technology  obsolescence  rate  too 
fast,  and  the  facility  could  not  hope  to 
compete  with  commercial  semiconductor 
producers. 

In  addition  to  the  facility's  activities  as 
a  quick-reaction  design  and  pilot-produc- 
tion operation,  It  has  acquired  other  assign- 
ments that  can  profitably  make  use  of  its 
"hands-on"  engineering  and  manufacturing 
skills. 

For  example,  engineers  are  responsible 
for  supervising  the  qualification  testing  of 
avionics  equipment  purchased  by  the  parent 
command,  usually  at  the  contractor's  plant, 
according  to  Ross  Eckel,  manager  of  the 
equipment  evaluation  division.  Eckel  also 
Is  responsible  for  In-house  environmental 
test  facilities,  which  are  used  to  evaluate 
designs  or  contractor  products  where  the 
latter  lacks  the  required  facilities. 


SOVIET  NAVAL  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  national 
defense  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  con- 
cern for  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Simi- 
larly, national  defense  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  subject  for  us  all,  including  this 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. It  is  in  particular  a  difficult  area  in 
which  to  establish  priorities  between  the 
many  competing  claims  and  needs, 
claims  and  needs  which  inevitably  exceed 
our  available  resources. 

Yet,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  see 
through  the  fog — and  often  the  smoke- 
screen— of  the  competing  claims  of  the 
militaiT  services,  and  to  establish  certain 
priorities.  If  we  examine  the  reasons  for 
which  we  have  our  various  types  of  mili- 
tary forces — sea,  land,  and  air — it  be- 
comes clear  that  these  reasons  relate  to 
our  geography,  our  economic  needs,  and 
our  foreign  policy  requirements.  It  also 
becomes  clear  that  in  all  three  categories, 
seapower  relates  most  directly  to  our 
fundamental  national  needs. 

Our  geography  is  that  of  an  island. 
Canada  and  Mexico  are  important 
friends,  allies,  and  trading  partners,  but 
the  majority  of  our  border  is  shoreline, 
and  our  primary  orientation  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  transoceanic.  Amer- 
ica was  settled  from  overseas,  and  its 
ties  continue  to  be  primarily  with  nations 
lying  across  the  seas.  Our  history  was 
heavily  influenced  by  transoceanic  con- 
cerns even  during  our  periods  of  nominal 
isolation. 

The  20th  century  has  increased  our 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  other  con- 
tinents— not  always  happily — and  our 
political,  cultural,  and  economic  links 
with  and  reliances  on  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  are  stronger  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

These  transoceanic  relationships  are, 
naturally,  dependent  on  free  use  of  the 
seas  as  avenues  for  communication  and 
commerce.  Our  earliest  history  as  a  na- 
tion was  in  large  part  the  story  of  our 


struggle  to  establish  our  rights  to  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  a  struggle  against  the 
dominant  seapower  of  Great  Britain. 

The  hemispheric  element  of  our  policy 
In  the  19th  century  was  carried  out  un- 
der the  implicit  protection  of  that  same 
British  seapower,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  America 
alone  did  not  have  the  power  to  prevent 
European  intervention  in  the  Americas. 
The  first  requirement  we  have  faced  in 
our  relationships  with  Europe  and  Asia 
in  this  century  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  American  or  allied  control  of 
the  seas. 

The  economic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  has  been  and  continue  to  be  a 
strong  argument  for  naval  power.  The 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  found 
us  deploying  warships  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  protect  American  commerce. 
Throughout  that  century  our  Navy's  pre- 
dominant task  was  stationing  cruisers 
and  later  fleets  in  distant  waters  to  give 
protection  and  support  to  American 
commercial  enterprise.  The  20th  century 
has  seen  our  economic  dependence  on 
imports  and  exports  increase  steadily, 
until  today  our  national  economic  life 
would  virtually  cease  without  the  raw 
materials  we  import.  These  imports  for 
the  most  part  come  by  sea,  they  are  vul- 
nerable to  destruction  at  sea,  and  they 
must  be  protected  by  naval  power. 

Much  of  the  formal  justification  for 
the  size  and  type  of  our  military  forces 
derives  from  the  need  to  support  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  clear  that  our  exist- 
ing foreign  policy  commitments  depend 
on  our  ability  to  use  the  seas  freely.  Our 
allies  and  our  adversaries  lie  overseas, 
and  we  must  use  the  sea  lanes  to  rein- 
force the  former  and  offer  effective  de- 
terence  to  the  latter.  Our  NATO  allies 
would  have  little  hope  of  receiving  the 
reinforcement  and  resupply  they  require 
in  time  of  crisis,  or  the  raw  materials 
their  economies  need  at  all  times,  if  the 
sea  lanes  were  under  hostile  control. 

Our  most  important  Pacific  ally,  Japan, 
is  even  more  dependent  on  the  sea  than 
is  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port its  diplomacy  beyond  North  Amer- 
ica without  freedom  of  the  seas. 

As  important  as  seapower  is  today  in 
supporting  our  present  foreign  policy 
commitments,  its  future  importance  may 
be  even  greater.  The  world  is  changing 
rapidly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
our  foreign  policy  will  be  20,  even  10, 
years  ahead.  The  emergence  of  a  Europe 
responsible  for  its  own  defense  could 
have  a  profound  impact  on  our  foreign 
policy,  as  could  the  emergence  of  a 
major  North-South  axis  in  world  affairs. 
Even  10  years  could  find  us  placing  ma- 
terially greater  importance  on  relations 
with  countries  outside  Europe,  and  out- 
side our  current  structure  of  alliances. 

How  does  this  relate  to  naval  power? 
As  the  history  of  Great  Britain  shows, 
naval  power  is  an  extremely  flexible  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy.  In  the  course 
of  one  century,  the  19th,  Britain  dem- 
onstrated that  sea  power  could  be  used  to 
support  three  very  different  foreign  pol- 
icies :  a  continental  policy,  which  Britain 
pursued  during  the  struggle  with  Na- 


poleonic Prance;  an  isolationist  policy, 
which  characterized  Britain's  relations 
with  the  Continent  during  several  pe- 
riods, and  which,  thanks  to  the  domi- 
nance of  British  seapower,  could  be  seen 
as  "splendid  isolation,"  and  a  policy  of 
worldwide  imperialism.  This  same  type 
of  flexibility  could  be  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  if  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  an  era  of  rapidly  shift- 
ing international  alinements  and  inter- 
ests. 

The  importance  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
to  America  is  clear.  And  as  long  as  there 
are  hostile  forces  in  the  world,  freedom 
of  the  seas  can  only  be  assured  by  ade- 
quate naval  power.  That  hostile  forces 
exist  is  apparent  from  the  continuing  ef- 
fort of  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  its 
own  naval  power,  in  a  challenge  compa- 
rable in  many  ways  to  that  offered  to 
Great  Britain  by  Imperial  Germany  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Driven  by 
the  new  Tirpitz,  Admiral  Sergei  Gtorsh- 
kov,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nation  with  no 
defensive  requirement  for  a  blue-water 
navy,  has  built  and  deployed  a  world- 
wide naval  presence.  Just  as  Britain  had 
no  choice  but  to  see  the  German  naval 
program  as  an  indication  of  aggressive 
intentions,  so  we  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
cerned by  the  growth  of  Soviet  naval 
power. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Soviet  naval  challenge,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  beyond  the  question  of  com- 
parative number  of  ships.  Such  a  com- 
parison can  easily  mislead  in  either  di- 
rection: some  are  overly  alarmed  by  the 
Soviet's  great  superiority  in  total  num- 
bers of  warships,  while  others  unduly  ne- 
gate Soviet  capabilities  by  pointing  out 
American  superiority  in  total  tonnage  or 
in  certain  classes  of  ships,  such  as  air- 
craft carriers. 

To  understand  what  the  Soviet  Navy 
really  is,  and  what  it  can  possibly  do,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  its  capabilities  in 
individual  mission  areas.  Four  such  areas 
seem  central  in  terms  of  both  United 
States  and  Soviet  mission  requirements: 
defense  of  the  Soviet  homeland:  cutting 
the  sea  lanes  on  which  the  United  States 
and  NATO  depend;  crisis  confrontation; 
and  the  use  of  the  navy  as  a  tool  for  po- 
litical influence. 

It  appears  that  the  original  impetus 
behind  the  Soviet  naval  build-up  was 
concern  for  defending  the  Soviet  home- 
land. In  the  1950's,  the  United  States  be- 
gan deploying  nuclear  armed  aircraft  on 
aircraft  carriers.  These  aircraft  had  as 
their  mission  strategic  strikes  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  event  of  a  nuclear 
war.  To  defend  against  this  threat,  the 
Soviets  devised  a  new  concept:  anticar- 
rier warfare.  This  concept  held  that  it 
did  not  require  aircraft  carriers  to  fight 
other  aircraft  carriers;  surface  ships, 
land-based  aircraft,  and  submarines, 
armed  with  antlship  cruise  missiles, 
could  be  used  to  inflict  disabling  damage 
on  American  aircraft  carriers  approach- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  As  early  as  1960, 
Soviet  submarines  based  in  Albania  were 
conducting  anticarrier  exercises  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1962,  the  first  Soviet 
cruiser  armed  with  antlship  missiles,  the 
Kyuda,  entered  service. 

The  Soviet  anticarrier  capability  de- 
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marines  to  approach  the  shores  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  launch  their  missiles, 
and  the  Soviet  ASW  forces  could  hope 
to  operate  effectively  in  those  coastal 
seas.  But  by  1964,  we  had  deployed  the 
Polaris  A-3  missile  with  a  range  of  2,500 
miles,  rendering  it  possible  for  our  sub- 
marines to  have  firing  positions  far 
enough  away  from  the  shores  of  the  So- 
viet homeland  so  that  ASW  dependent 
on  surface  ships  and  land-based  aircraft 
would  be  largely  ineffective.  The  new 
Trident  missile  will  make  this  tjrpe  of 
ASW  even  less  feasible. 

Thus,  the  Soviet  capability  to  defend 
the  homeland  from  U.S.  sea-based  stra- 
tegic forces  has  advanced  little,  if  at  all, 
over  the  past  20  years,  despite  enormous 
effort  and  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets.  Has  the  Soviet  effort  all  been 
wasted?  As  I  will  discuss  below,  it  has 
not  been  wasted,  because  ships  built  for 
one  purpose  have  been  found  useful  for 
other  missions.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
modem  history  of  naval  warfare,  ships 
have  seldom  been  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  built. 

Have  the  Soviets  given  up  their  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  homeland?  IV  ap- 
pears that  they  have  not.  Admiral  Gor- 
shkov continues  to  give  high  priority  to 
the  strategic  ASW  mission.  As  I  noted 
in  my  report  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  under- 
taking a  significant  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  the  area  of  strategic 
ASW.  They  may  be  exploring  ways  to  de- 
tect submerged  submarines  from  satel- 
lites. The  SSN-X-13  missile,  which  is 
now  in  an  uncertain  development  status, 
may  have  been  intended  as  a  strategic 
ASW  weapon.  WhUe  the  U.S.  SSBN  force 
is  virtually  invulnerable  today,  we  must 
not  presume  that  it  will  remain  invul- 
nerable, given  the  extent  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  homeland  defense. 

A  final  element  of  the  homeland  de- 
fense mission  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is 
strategic  deterrence.  The  Soviet  actually 
had  strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines 
at  sea  3  years  before  the  first  U.S. 
Polaris.  These  submarines,  of  the  Zulu 
and  later  Gulf  classes  were  not  powerful 
systems— carrj'ing  only  three  missiles  of 
very  limited  range— but  they  were  evi- 
dence of  early  Soviet  recognition  of  the 
potential  of  strategic  missile  submarines. 
The  U.S.  Polaris  was  far  superior  to  the 
early  Soviet  SSBNs,  and  it  was  not  until 
1968,  when  the  first  Yankee  class  Soviet 
SSBN  appeared,  that  the  Soviets 
achieved  approximate  qualitative  parity 
with  the  United  States  in  this  field. 

However,  the  Soviet  produced  34 
"Yankees",  each  carrying  16  ballistic 
missiles,  in  the  short  time  of  7  years.  In 
1972  the  first  Delta  class  SSBN  was 
acknowledged,  which  is  to  date  the  larg- 
est type  of  submarine  in  the  world.  The 
later  takes  up  to  16  SSN-18  missiles,  with 
a  range  of  4,200  miles,  exeeding  the 
range  of  our  Poseidon  by  over  1,700 
miles.  Not  until  1979.  when  the  first  U.S. 
Trident  submarines  enters  service,  will 
the  United  States  have  a  submarine 
laimched  ballistic  missile  of  approxi- 
mately equal  range.  Today,  the  Soviets 
have  over  17  Delta  class  or  DeZfa-class 
derivatives  in  service  with  more  building. 
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In  this  aspect  of  homeland  defense,  the 
Soviets  have  forged  rapidly  and  sub- 
stantially ahead,  and  their  efforts  have 
been  highly  effective. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  apparent 
mission  of  the  Soviet  Navy:  interdiction 
of  the  sea  lanes  between  Europe  and 
North  America  In  event  of  a  NATO  war. 
It  is  in  relation  to  this  apparent  mission 
that  the  Soviet  submarine  force  raises 
great  concern. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  had  a 
major  navy  in  terms  of  its  submarine 
force.  In  1939.  the  Soviets  had  180  sub- 
marines, not  only  far  more  than  Ger- 
many, but  enough  to  make  the  Soviet 
submarine  force  the  world's  largest.  E>e- 
spite  the  fact  that  this  numerically  pow- 
erful force  achieved  little  in  World  War 
II,  the  immediate  post-war  Soviet  naval 
building  program  continued  to  empha- 
size submarines.  By  1950,  the  Soviets 
were  producing  the  highly  capable  whis- 
key class  attack  submarine,  which  was 
based  heavily  on  the  technology  of  the 
German  type  XXI  boat  of  World  War  II. 
New  types  were  introduced  rapidly  in 
the  1950's,  with  submarines  being  built 
at  a  peak  rate  of  almost  90  imits  in  1 
year.  Total  strength  of  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine force  reached  well  over  400  units. 

In  1958,  the  first  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
submarine  of  the  November  class,  was 
launched.  Of  equal  importance  in  1960 
the  Soviets  launched  their  first  subma- 
rine armed  with  antiship  cruise  missiles. 
While  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  con- 
vetional  attack  submarines  tdoay,  they 
have  built  and  continue  to  build  nuclear 
attack  submarines  and  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  cruise  missile  boats.  While 
numerical  comparisons  are  only  useful  as 
illustrations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Soviet  navy  today  has  a  total  of 
about  335  submarines,  about  three  times 
the  number  of  U.S.  submarines. 

What  does  this  submarine  fleet  give 
the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  capabilities 
in  specific  mission  areas?  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  their  SSN  force  is  an  im- 
portant and  effective  element  in  the  So- 
viet strategic  force.  But  what  of  the  at- 
tack submarine  force? 

The  capability  of  the  attack  submarine 
force,  both  for  attacks  on  other  warships 
and  on  merchant  shipping,  would  appear 
to  be  considerable.  Soviet  nuclear  pow- 
ered attack  submarines  are  the  world's 
fastest.  They  have  the  services  of  highly 
sophisticated,  increasingly  satellite- 
based  reconnaissance  and  command, 
control,  and  communications — C3 — sys- 
tems. Only  the  Soviet  Union  today  pos- 
sesses attack  submarines  which  can 
launch  antiship  missiles  while  sub- 
merged. Soviet  conventional  submarines 
are  also  highly  capable,  taking  advan- 
tage of  modern  battery  technology  to 
achieve  submerged  speeds  and  ranges 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  World  War  II 
U-boats. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet 
submarines  will  have  the  support  of  air- 
craft and  surface  ships  which  the  Ger- 
man U-boats  lacked.  Soviet  land-based 
naval  aircraft  will  provide  recormais- 
sance  and  ASW  protection  for  Soviet 
submarines  close  to  home  waters.  I  noted 
earher  that  the  Soviets  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial   investment    in    large,    capable 
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antisubmarine  surface  ships.  While  these 
ships  have  only  marginal  capability 
against  the  U.S.  SSBN's  which  were  their 
intended  target,  they  are  now  available  to 
provide  tactical  ASW  support  to  Soviet 
submarines  in  home  waters  and  possibly 
in  areas  where  NATO  intends  to  under- 
take ASW  barrier  operations.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Kiev,  the  Soviets  first 
aircraft  carrier,  is  also  the  world's  first 
counter  antisubmarine  warfare — ASW — 
ship,  being  intended  to  operate  against 
NATO  surface,  air  and  submarine  ASW 
forces  in  the  area  of  the  Iceland-United 
Kingdom  gap.  Unquestionably,  the  Kiev, 
the  other  Soviet  ASW  surface  ships,  and 
Soviet  naval  aviation  can  operate  so  as  to 
increase  substantially  the  capability  of 
the  Soviet  attack  submarine  force. 

Finally,  to  gage  the  capability  of  the 
Soviet  attack  submarine  force  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  present  qualitative 
balance  between  the  attack  submarine 
and  antisubmarine  forces.  ASW  has  made 
substantial  advances  since  the  days  of 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  against  the 
German  U-boats.  Modern  passive  sonars 
have    impressive    long-range    detection 
capabilities.  Onboard  aircraft  enable  sur- 
face ships  to  strike  at  submarines  at  long 
ranges,    and   land-based   ASW   aircraft 
can  also  pursue  distant  submarine  con- 
tacts. While  no  submerged  U-boat  was 
ever  sunk  by  another  submarine,  NATO's 
submarine  force  is  dedicated  largely  to 
ASW,  and  it  is  perhaps  our  most  effec- 
tive ASW  tool.  The  centralized,  satellite- 
based  reconnaissance  and  C3  system  on 
wliich    the    Soviet   submarines    depend 
could  become  vulnerable  to  destruction. 
However,   despite   these   advances   in 
ASW,   the   qualitative   balance   on   the 
whole  seems  to  have  shifted  in  favor  of 
the  submai-ine.  In  World  War  II,  a  Ger- 
.  man  U-boat  had  to  spend  most  of  its 
time  on  the  surface:  submerged,  its  maxi- 
mum speed  was  only  about  8  knots,  and 
its  sustained  speed  only  about  3  knots. 
Most    submarines    destroyed    by    ASW 
forces  were  caught  on  the  surface.  The 
destroyer,  with  a  speed  of  about  30  knots, 
had  a  10-to-l  speed  advantage  over  the 
U-boat   in   any   sustained   engagement. 
Today,  the  modem,  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarine  has  no  need  to  surface  at 
all.  It  can  sustain  its  top  speed  indefi- 
nitely, and  that  top  speed  is  often  faster 
than  the  speed  of  an  opposing  destroyer. 
Even  the  modem  conventional  sub- 
marine has  a  high  underwater  speed  and 
good  endurance,  and  its  extreme  quiet- 
ness makes  its  detection  very  difficult. 
Whereas  the  U-boats  had  to  depend  on 
their  own  veiy  limited  recormaissance 
capability,  the  Soviet  submarine  force  is 
supported  by  sophisticated  outside  means 
of  reconnaissance  and  targeting.  The  de- 
velopment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  cruise 
missile  submarines  has  given  the  sub- 
marine effective  standoff  weaponry,  so 
that  it  can  lie  outside  a  convoy's  defenses 
and  strike  at  the  ships  within. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  highly  capable,  large  fleet  of  attack 
submarines.  What  do  they  intend  to  do 
with  them?  This  is  more  of  an  open  ques- 
tion than  is  suggested  by  Defense  De- 
partment plans  to  organize  convoys  for 
a  new  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  al- 
ledged   that   the  main   mission  of  the 


Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  the  dismption 
of  NATO's  sea  lines  of  communications, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Soviets  see 
it  this  way.  It  can  be  argued  that  their 
submarines  will  be  devoted  more  to  what 
Admiral  Gorshkov  gives  as  the  two  main 
missions  of  the  Soviet  navy — anticarrier 
warfare  and  strategic  ASW — than  to  at- 
tacks on  convoys. 

Also,  it  would  appear  logical  for  the 
Soviets  to  commit  their  submarine  forces 
to  tactical  missions  directly  supporting 
the  ground  forces'  mission  of  winning  a 
short  war  in  Europe,  rather  than  to  the 
"long  war"  task  of  attacking  convoys. 

Possible  short  war  tasks  could  include 
the  interception  and  destruction  of  any 
carrier  or  amphibious  task  groups  at- 
tempting to  reinforce  NATO's  northern 
or  southern  flanks.  It  would  appear  con- 
sistent with  Soviet  operational  practices, 
wliere  mass  is  heavily  emphasized,  for  the 
submarine  force  to  be  concentrated  on 
tliese  "short  war"  tasks,  at  least  until  it 
became  clear  that  a  longer  war  is  in  the 
offing. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  attack  the  NATO 
sea  lines  of  communication?  No.  Clearly, 
they  have  that  capability.  If  a  NATO  con- 
flict were  to  develop  into  a  long  war,  their 
submarine  force  might  be  dedicated  to 
this  mission.  Also,  they  might  use  their 
submarine  force  to  interdict  other  SLOC's 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  elements 
of  crisis  management  in  a  non-NATO 
scenario.  We  must  be  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  capability  to  attack  the  sea  lines 
of  communication. 

But  we  should  not  make  the  frequent 
error  of  automatically  inferring  inten- 
tions from  capabilities,  and  risk  missing 
the  real  mission  assignments  of  the  So- 
viet submarine  force.  Recognition  of  the 
real  missions  may  somewhat  degrade  the 
U.S.  Navy's  relevance  to  the  defense  of 
NATO  in  a  short  war,  both  by  reducing 
the  requirement  for  Atlantic  escort  forces 
and  by  suggesting  that  operations  with 
the  Marine  Corps  on  the  flanks  of  Eu- 
rope may  not  be  feasible.  But  we  must 
design  and  size  our  forces  to  real  require- 
ments, rather  than  designing  the  require- 
ments to  fit  existing  or  preferred  types 
and  sizes  of  forces. 

The  third  major  mission  area  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  which  must  be  examined  is 
that  of  crisis  confrontation.  Perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  evidence  we  have  seen  of 
the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  capabilities 
was  the  Soviet  confrontation  of  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
during  the  October  1973  Arab-IsraeU 
War.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  among  others, 
has  voiced  doubt  that  the  United  States 
would  have  prevailed  had  the  face -off  be- 
tween the  Sixth  Fleet  and  the  Soviet 
Fifth — Mediterranean — Squadron  gone 
to  the  shooting  stage.  My  own  recent 
visit  to  the  Sixth  Fleet  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  our  capability  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Soviet  Fifth  Squadron  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  is  marginal  at 
best,  particularly  if  the  crisis  does  not  in- 
volve our  NATO  allies.  While  our  capabil- 
ity is  substantially  better  in  other  areas 
of  the  world,  the  Soviets  have  shown  an 
ability  to  move  forces  into  these  areas 
when  a  crisis  develops. 
The  Soviet  crisis  confrontation  forces 
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stand  as  an  example  of  the  fact  that  ships 
are  seldom  used  for  exactly  what  they 
are  built  for.  The  Soviet  Union  developed 
its  anticarrier  capability  for  the  mission 
of  defending  the  homeland. 

Then,  with  the  advent  of  Polaris,  the 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant strategic  force  element.  But  the 
Soviets  recognized  that  those  safe  car- 
riers remain  the  backbone  of  U.S.  capa- 
bilities in  crisis  confrontations,  and  that 
the  anticarrier  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  could  be  equally  useful  in  manag- 
ing those  crises.  It  is  the  anticarrier  ca- 
pability which  is  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
crisis  confrontation  capability  today. 

How  great  is  the  Soviet  capability  in  a 
crisis  confrontation?  Some  argue  that  a 
major  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  Soviet's  capability  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  where  they  have  the 
support  of  land-based  aircraft,  and  in 
other  areas  where  that  support  is  lack- 
ing. There  is  no  question  that  the  sup- 
port of  land-based  aviation  greatly  in- 
creases Soviet  capability  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  But  focusing  too  heavily 
on  that  element  of  their  force  could 
cause  us  to  miss  certain  other  elements 
of  their  overall  capability. 

The  essence  of  the  Soviet  capability  in 
a  crisis  confrontation,  in  the  framework 
of  their  anticarrier  concept,  is  their  con- 
cept of  the  so-called  "D-Day  Shoot  Out." 
This  concept  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a 
coordinated,  surprise,  preemptive  strike 
by  Soviet  naval  forces  against  the  U.S. 
naval  forces  present  in  a  crisis  area.  Be- 
cause of  the  inherent  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  attacker,  particularly  if  he 
has  at  least  tactical  surprise,  and  of  the 
way  Soviet  ships  are  designed  to  maxi- 
mize initial  firepower,  the  Soviet  capa- 
bility in  this  scenario  is  considerable 
even  outside  the  range  of  land-based 
aviation.  If  the  Soviets  can  knock  out  of 
action  the  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  present 
in  the  crisis  area,  through  a  massive  co- 
ordinated strike  of  missiles,  torpedoes, 
and  gunfire,  they  may  be  able  to  achieve 
their  political  objective  in  the  scenario. 
Because  the  United  States  today  has  only 
a  small  number  of  carriers,  the  number 
which  the  Soviets  must  knock  out  of  ac- 
tion in  any  individual  confrontation  is 
hkely  to  be  small.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
then  risk  an  escalation  beyond  the  local 
confrontation,  but  diplomatic  actions 
might  be  able  to  minimize  this  risk  in 
certain  cases. 

Again  we  face  the  question,  do  the 
Soviets  intend  to  use  their  forces  this 
way?  Probably,  they  do  not.  Since  the 
objective  in  a  crisis  confrontation  is  local 
and  limited,  and  is  defined  basically  in 
diplomatic  rather  than  military  terms, 
the  Soviet  objective  is  probably  more  one 
of  deterrence  than  of  actual  conflict.  It 
appears  that  they  hope  to  neutralize  one 
of  the  principal  U.S.  crisis  management 
tools — the  threat  of  naval  intervention — 
by  counterposing  the  threat  of  Soviet 
counterintervention,  either  against  the 
U.S.  forces  directly  or  against  the  client 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  support. 
It  appears  probable  that  they  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  see  the  crisis  go  to  a 
stage  involving  direct  action  by  Soviet 
against  U.S.  forces.  Nonetheless,  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  confrontation  could 
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^^diminish  the  utility  of  U.S 
in  a  crisis,  thus  advancing 
tives. 

This  brings  us  to  the 
fourth    mission 
Soviet  navy:  spreading  Si>viet 
influence.  The  crisis 
U.S.  forces  is  one  way  tha 
is  performed  by  the  Soviet 
position  of  the  Soviet  fleet 
coast  during  the  coup  agaiAst 
was  an  example  of  the  political 
na\'y.  The  support  given 
navy  to  the  Angolan  operat 
example.  While  actual  Sovifet 
jection  capability  is  small-fonly 
craft  carrier  Kiev  can  proj 
and  the  Soviet  naval  infajitry 
only  about  one-tenth  the 
Marine  Corps — the  utility  o 
forces  in  the  political  ro 
Soviet  warships  make  frequent 
in  third  world  areas,  and 
examples  of  Soviet  power 
to  those  nations.  It  i:s 
forces  are  a  useful  tool 
Government  in  projecting 
the   Soviet  Union   as   a 
despite  its  lack  of  projecticn 
Soviet  Navy  seems  to  carry 
sion  in  a  satisfactory  man 
In  sum,  then,  the  Soviets 
developed  substantial  nava 
in  certain  areas.  While  th!ir 
defend  the  Soviet  homelaijd 
sea-based  strategic 
not  seem  to  have  achieve^ 
results  thus  far,  we  must 
about  continuing  Soviet 
velopment  work  in  the  ares 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Th 
capability   developed   for 
role  has  meanwhile  become 
element  in  the  Soviet  .. .._ 
confrontation  scenarios,  anc 
and  surface  ships  origina  ly 
strategic  ASW  would  appeal 
for  tactical  ASW  and  CJ 
of  the  Soviet  submarine  fle^t. 

It    is  not  clear  that 
Soviet  capability  in  attack  ^ 
in  fact,  dedicated  to  a  battL ; 
lantic.  However,  that 
would  be  a  powerful  tool 
U.S.  naval  or  amphibious  afction 
flanks  of  NATO  in  a  European 
Should  a  NATO  conflict  last 
expected,  the  force  could 
toward   interdicting  NATO 
lines.  It  could  also  be  used 
diction  of  sea  lines  of 
a  non-NATO  scenario. 

The    Soviet   capability 
forces  as  tools  of  crisis 
political  influence  has 
ly.  and  must  give  us 
clear  that  the  Soviets  could 
their  political  objectives  in 
frontation  with  U.S.  naval  . 
as  the  result  of  the  outcome 
naval  engagement  or,  more 
deterring  U.S.  actions  agains  ; 
ers.  Areas  in  which  this 
elude  the  eastern  MediteiTahean 
the   United   States   has 
policy  commitments.  Soviet 
also  serve  imder  noncrisis 
protect  the  image  of  the  Soviet 
a  world  power. 
All  in  all,  these  Soviet 
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ties  add  up  to  a  new  dimension  of  Soviet 
military  capability,  a  dimension  not 
present  even  20  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
improvement  in  Soviet  capabilities  are 
merely  quantitative;  others  provide  the 
Soviets  with  entirely  new  capabilities. 

Should  the  United  States  attempt  to 
respond  to  these  new  or  improved  Soviet 
naval  capabilities?  As  I  noted  at  the  be- 
ginning, we  are  by  nature  dependent  on 
the  sea,  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not.  If 
we  lose  the  ability  to  use  the  seas  freely, 
our  economy  and  our  foreign  policy  is 
imperiled.  So,  in  general  terms,  I  do  be- 
lieve we  need  to  respond. 

We  must  act  so  as  to  preserve  our 
strategic  deterrence  forces  from  possible 
destabilization  in  the  event  of  a  major 
improvement  in  Soviet  strategic  ASW 
capability.  We  should  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  surface  navy  is  not  intended  for 
a  Jutland-type  action  against  the  U.S. 
Navy,  but  that  many  elements  may  have 
potentially  useful  abilities  to  support  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet.  If  we  are  to  un- 
dertake naval  or  amphibious  action  in 
support  of  our  allies  on  the  flanks  of 
NATO,  we  should  recognize  that  the  So- 
viet naval  capabilities  in  those  areas  are 
very  substantial.  If  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  is  dedicated  to  this  mission,  at  least 
during  the  initial  30  days  of  a  NATO 
conflict,  then  we  may  need  to  improve 
our  capabilities  to  project  forces  into 
these  areas.  We  need  to  respond  to  the 
Soviet  capability  in  the  "D-Day  Shoot 
Out"   crisis   confrontation  scenario,   in 
terms  of  being  able  to  deny  the  Soviets 
both  their  military  and  their  diplomatic 
goals.  And  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
the  fact  that  Soviet  naval  forces  will  be 
active  in  peacetime  in  promoting  So- 
viet political  interest  around  the  world. 
The  remaining  question  is,  how  do  we 
respond?  In  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
the  administration  of  President  Carter  is 
to  present  the  Congress  with  its  revised 
naval  shipbuilding  program  and  overall 
naval   budget.   Through   the   past   and 
present  fog  of  statements  by  our  naval 
authorities  as  to  what  our  Navy  needs 
and  where  it  wants  to  go.  it  is  only  the 
shipbuilding  program  which  stands  as  a 
clear  indication  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  The  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  may  have  substantially  dif- 
ferent ideas  on  these  issues  from  those 
reflected  not  only  in  the  current  ship- 
building budget  for  flscal  year  1978,  but, 
even  more  importantly,  in  the  present 
shipbuilding  5-year  defense  plan.  I  hope 
to  offer  some  thoughts  on  the  question 
of  what  our  response  should  be  once  the 
details  of  the  Carter  administration  pro- 
grams are  before  us. 


naval  capabili- 


THE  NATIONAL  PRAYER 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  3,500 
guests,  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
over  170  other  nations  of  the  world 
gathered  in  Wa.shington.  DC,  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1977,  for  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  at  the  Washington  Hilton. 

This  annual  event,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Senate  and  House  prayer  break- 
fast groups,  marks  a  time  for  us  to 
gather  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  re- 


affirm our  mutual  dependence  on  Ctod. 
It  is  a  public  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  a  nation  founded  on  spiritual 
principles  and  that  our  strength  derives 
from  our  adherence  to  God's  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  can  bene- 
fit from  the  words  of  the  several  speakers 
at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  as  did 
those  of  us  who  were  in  attendance. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  program  and  transcript  of  the 
breakfast  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  commend  these  remarks,  and  the  spirit 
In  which  they  were  delivered,  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Prayer  Breakfast  Program 

Opening  song,  "Eternal  Father"  The  Sea 
Chanters. 

Presiding,  the  Honorable  Marjorle  S.  Holt, 
Chairman,  National  Prayer  Breakfast  Com- 
mittee. 

Opening  Prayer,  the  Honorable  Julian  M. 
Carroll,  Governor  ol  Kentucky. 

Call  to  Fellowship,  the  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Percy,  TJ.S.  Senate. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  and  State- 
ment, the  Honorable  Marjorle  S.  Holt,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Greetings  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Gunn  McKay,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Old  Testament  reading,  the  Honorable 
Jennings  Randolph,  U.S.  Senate. 

Greetings  from  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Peter  V.  Domenlcl,  U.S.  Senate. 

New  Testament  reading,  General  David  C. 
Jones,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders,  the  Honorable 
Burt  O.  Lance,  Director  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Message,  the  Honorable  James  Wright, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Closing  Song,  "Seek  Ye  First"  The  Sea 
Chanters. 

Closing  Prayer,  the  Honorable  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  U.S.  Senate  (Retired) 

OPENING    prayer:     THE    HONORABLE    JULIAN    M. 
CARROLL 

May  we  bow  our  heads  In  prayer.  Father  of 
\is  all,  as  we  come  to  you  on  this  day  of  na- 
tional prayer  we  would  first  ask  that  you 
forgive  us  for  our  failure  to  seek  your  dally 
blessing,  even  after  two  centuries  of  your 
blessings  In  this  nation  our  needs  are  many. 
We  thank  you  for  a  nation  of  believers  and 
we  thank  you  for  the  believers  In  other  parts 
of  our  world. 

But,  Father,  even  among  your  believers  we 
have  many  who  lack  the  faith  which  gave 
birth  to  this  nation  and  birth  to  Thy  nations 
around  the  world.  We  recognize  that  from 
our  beginning  as  a  free  people  that  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  Is  declared  this  na- 
tion's dependence  upon  Your  divine  provi- 
dence, and  Your  sacred  trust. 

We  pray  this  day  that  You  would  renew 
the  faith  of  all  our  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  strengthen  us  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  challenges  before  us.  We  pray  es- 
pecially that  you  would  comfort,  that  you 
would  inspire,  that  you  would  guide  your 
devoted  public  servant,  Jimmy  Carter,  In  all 
his  days  of  service,  the  people  of  America. 
Bless  his  family. 

We  extend  the  same  prayer  to  those  who 
carry  the  burdens  of  leadership  In  his  cab- 
inet, and  extend  further  your  hand  of  com- 
fort and  divine  guidance  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  other  public  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

That  for  all  of  us  Your  will  might  be  done. 

Amen. 
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CALL  TO  fellowship:  the  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
PEBCT 

To  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
members  of  the  President's  cabinet,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  Congress,  and  to 
members  from  the  United  Nations,  and  from 
Washington,  in  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  diplomatic  corps  in  the  world,  and 
friends,  we  welcome  you  here  to  this  fellow- 
ship breakfast. 

As  we  gather  today  for  the  25th  Annual 
National  Prayer  Breakfast,  at  the  dawn  of 
America's  third  century,  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  administration,  and  during  the  first 
weeks  of  Congress,  we  are  all  reminded  again 
of  the  foundation  of  strength  and  fortitude 
that  supports  our  great  democracy. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  democracy,  built 
over  the  last  200  years  In  times  of  plenty 
and  joy,  as  well  as  in  times  of  want  and 
trouble.  Is  our  national  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  understanding  in  pursuit  of  common 
goals. 

This  spirit  guides  us  today  as  we  join  In 
prayer  seeking  divine  guidance  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation  for  the  days  ahead.  We 
pray  for  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  that  places  the  orderly  and  just 
resolution  of  differences  in  our  communities, 
In  our  states,  and  In  our  nation,  above  all 
other  objectives. 

The  United  States  Is  a  nation  with  our 
foundation  built  on  the  national  motto,  "In 
God  We  Trust."  Because  we  strive  to  be 
guided  to  the  higher  order  we  strive  to  stand 
as  a  beacon  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality 
for  all  the  world. 

The  birth  of  America  signaled  a  great 
migration  of  people,  seeking  a  new  home 
where  they  could  worship  and  govern  freely. 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  turned  to 
God  for  guidance  and  strength,  asking  for 
His  help  in  their  effort  to  build  a  nation  that 
would  endure. 

We  seek  that  same  guidance  and  strength 
today.  The  last  day  has  been  a  tumultous 
time  in  America,  but  today  we  sense  positive 
feeling  among  the  people.  Our  President  and 
the  nation's  Congress  are  seeking  a  renewed 
dedication  to  our  basic  principles.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  longing  to.  and  have  begun 
the  process  of  reasserting  trust  In  our 
leaders. 

Together  with  God's  help  we  pray  that  we 
shall  be  successful  in  reaffirming  our  prin- 
ciples, and  thus  be  worthy  of  the  public 
trust  given  to  us. 

In  the  President's  Inaugural  Address  he 
said,  "This  inaugural  ceremony  marks  a  new 
beginning,  a  new  dedication  within  our  gov- 
ernment, and  a  new  spirit  among  us  all.  A 
President  may  sense  and  proclaim  that  new 
spirit  but  only  the  people  can  provide  it." 
I  think,  and  I  believe  we  all  feel,  that  we 
can  take  this  great  concept,  even  one  step 
further.  There  is  a  majestic  difference  be- 
tween the  inspiration  evoked  by  a  great  idea 
and  making  that  great  idea  a  reality.  To- 
gether we  must  work  diligently  to  make  the 
realities  of  oiu"  actions  as  noble  as  the  ideas 
we  profess. 

Or  as  James  Dickey  said  In  his  Inaugural 
poem,  "Lord,  let  us  shake  with  purpose." 

We  must  undertake  this  task  with  the 
realization  that  our  power  stems  from  the 
people  we  seek  to  serve  and  above  all  from 
our  maker. 

Reverend  Billy  Graham,  the  inspiration 
you  provided  to  our  prayer  breakfast  groups 
and  to  this  nation  and  to  the  world,  and 
every  member  of  the  clergy  here  today,  all 
of  us  would  profess  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  noblest  of  all  professions,  to  help  man 
better  understand  his  relationship  with  His 
maker. 

That  those  of  us  here  in  government  and 
In  politics  and  In  international  affairs  are 
privileged  to  engage  in  what  I  would  consider 
the  second  noblest  of  all  professions,  the  at- 
tempt to  have  man  better  understand  his 
relationship  with  his  fellow  man.  And  may 


we  take  o\ir  Inspiration  and  our  admonition 
from  Proverbs.  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own 
understanding.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy  path."  In  this 
spirit  let  us  Join  in  fellowship. 

OPENING  statement:  the  honorable 

MARJORIE  HOLT 

In  every  continent,  over  100  countries,  and 
all  50  States,  over  100,000  servicemen  and 
women  are  sharing  this  moment  with  us  at 
breakfast  at  1,000  military  installations  and 
ships.  We  are  so  pleased  that  they  are  able  to 
be  with  us  through  the  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service. 

Here  we  recognize  our  common  need  for 
understanding  and  peace  among  us.  How  dif- 
ficult It  is,  even  within  our  own  families,  to 
resolve  our  differences  of  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics and  religion  and  politics,  and  how 
much  greater  are  our  dlflScultles  when  we 
try  to  cope  with  cultural  differences,  physi- 
cal differences,  language  dissimilarities,  with 
our  varied  backgrounds,  and  all  those  things 
that  divide  us. 

But  when  we  come  here  In  a  ^Irlt  of  love 
and  a  desire  to  understand  that  each  one  has 
his  own  problems  to  deal  with,  his  cross  to 
bear,  we  have  a  much  better  chance  to  over- 
come these  difficulties. 

You  know,  ever  since  God  said  to  man  fill 
the  earth  and  subdue  it  and  have  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  the 
earth,  we've  been  struggling  to  work  In 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  We  In  the  United 
States  have  come  through  great  trials  as  we 
have  ended  our  200  years  as  a  country  and 
now  as  we're  going  Into  our  third  century,  as 
Senator  Percy  said,  there  is  abroad  in  this 
land  a  thirsting  after  unity  and  love  and 
understanding. 

And  we  believe  that  this  morning  will  be  a 
step  in  that  direction.  One  of  the  most  excit- 
ing things  about  being  here  is  the  thought 
that  we  represent  small,  intimate  groups 
meeting  weekly  all  over  the  world,  to  pray  for 
God's  strength  and  guidance.  Think  of  it, 
think  of  what  a  source  of  energy  that  is.  So 
I  think  that's  why  we  feel  the  excitement 
here,  the  power  here  today.  This  once  a  year 
meeting  is  just  a  small  glimpse,  a  very  small 
portion  of  an  effort  that  goes  on  constantly 
aroimd  the  world. 

Praise  the  Lord  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  understanding  may  prevail  among  us 
always.  As  the  prophet  Mlcah  said,  "K  shall 
come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days  that  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
established  as  the  highest  of  the  mountain 
and  shall  be  raised  above  the  hills,  and  all 
the  nations  shall  flow  to  It,  and  many  people 
shall  come  and  say.  Come,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob  that  He  will  teach  us  His  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  HLs  paths:  for  the  law 
shall  go  forth  of  Zlon,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem." 

GREETINGS    FROM    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES:   THE    HONORABLE    GUNN    MCKAY 

Marjorle,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
guests  all.  The  poet  put  it  well  when  he  said 
"prayer  is  the  sole,  sincere  desire  uttered  or 
unexpressed."  I  bring  you  greetings  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  prayer  breakfast  group 
who  meet  each  Thursday  morning  as  each  of 
you  in  various  places  do  on  occasion.  And  I 
think  It's  well  that  we  join  unlfiedly  here 
together  as  leaders  of  this  great  nation  and  of 
other  nations  to  set  an  example,  to  the  world 
of  faith  which  Is  best  expressed,  I  suppose, 
in  the  Injunction  of  Paul  to  Timothy  when 
he  said  "wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remem- 
brance of  that  gift  that  you  stir  up  that  gift 
that  Is  with  thee,  which  was  before  in  your 
ancestors."  and  I  am  paraphrasing  slightly, 
"and  which  we  have  in  our  ancestors".  And 
our  forebearers  expressed  It  constantly,  the 
phrases  such  as  God  and  nature's  God.  And 
In  that  final  hour  of  decision  when  the  dec- 


laration was  established  they  said,  "resting 
our  souls  In  the  divine  providence  we  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor, 
understanding  very  well  the  balance  need  In 
the  human  existence  for  not  only  the  spirit- 
ual or  the  phjrslcal,  and  striving  for  titles 
and  glory,  but  also  the  need  for  spirituality 
In  the  souls  of  human  beings  to  make  them 
balance,  and  of  course,  for  the  need  of  assist- 
ance and  Inspiration." 

We  in  the  Congressional  prayer  breakfast 
have  had  some  glorious  experiences.  We  vi- 
cariously have  heard  and  seen  profiles  in 
courage.  As  our  members  have  affiliated  with 
one  another  and  have  tried  to  follow  perhaps 
best  expressed  the  reason  for  prayer  break- 
fasts, when  the  Saviour  speaking  to  Peter, 
when  He  was  asking  him  if  he  loved  Him  and 
80  forth,  and  He  said,  "Peter,  the  devil  hath 
desire  for  thy  soul  but  I  have  prayed  for 
thee,  and  when  thou  becomest  converted, 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  We  have  seen 
some  examples  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  a  member  of  the  prayer  breakfast 
has  taken  a  brother  in  trouble  and  has 
assisted  him  to  recovery  with  a  great  firm 
reliance  on  a  divine  being. 

Not  only  that,  you  as  you  are  here  today 
with  foreign  dignitaries.  We  have  had  some 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  world  In  our 
homes.  My  wife  and  I  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence of  having  an  electrical  engineer  from 
Manila,  the  President  of  the  Indonesian  Oil 
Company,  the  minister  of  that  whole  coun- 
try in  our  home,  with  his  wife.  As  well  as 
the  gentleman  and  businessman  from  Aus- 
tralia, from  Barbados,  from  Ukraine  in  Rus- 
sia, and  other  places.  So  that  we  get  that 
unification  of  faith  and  to  understand  each 
other,  the  purpose  Is  to  strengthen  one  an- 
other that  we  might,  as  was  the  charge,  make 
one  another  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints 
and  no  more  strangers. 

The  counsel  then  comes  strong  to  each  of 
us  and  we  rejoice  with  you  In  our  greetings 
to  you,  in  the  final  statement  that  the  Savior 
gave,  "if  you  would  know  whether  this  is  My 
work  or  of  Him  who  sent  Me,  do  It  and  ye 
shall  know." 

OLD      TESTAMENT      READING:       THE       HONORABLE 
JENNINGS    RANDOLPH 

President  and  Mrs.  Carter,  sisters  and 
brothers,  I  hold  the  Scripture  In  my  rfght 
hand.  This  was  a  Holy  Bible  given  to  me  by 
my  mother  when  I  was  just  a  boy  of  12,  and 
I'm  going  to  read  the  100th  Psalm  from  this 
Bible,  a  very  short  psalm. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  this  Bible  my  mother 
said  these  words,  "Each  for  the  other  and 
both  for  God."  I  think  that  must  be  the  feel- 
ing of  all  of  us  who  are  here  today  as  we 
sit  one  with  the  other,  but  all  with  God. 

"Make  a  Joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all 
ye  lands,  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  come 
iDefore  His  presence  with  singing,  know  ye 
that  the  Lord.  He  Is  God.  It  is  He  that  hath 
made  us  and  not  ourselves.  We  are  His  people 
and  the  sheep  of  His  pa.>?ture.  Enter  Into  His 
gates  with  thanksgiving  and  Into  His  courts 
with  praise.  Be  thankful  unto  Him  and  bless 
His  name  for  the  Lord  Is  good.  His  mercy  Is 
everlasting  and  His  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations."  Thus  endeth  the  reading  of  the 
100th  Psalm.  What  a  lesson. 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  SENATE;    THE  HONORABLE 
PETER    DOMENICI 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Carter,  distinguished 
guests  and  brothers,  I  bring  greetings  from 
the  Senate  prayer  group.  While  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  for  only  a  short  time.  I  have 
great  confidence  today  as  I  stand  before  you 
because  I  feel  the  strength  of  my  brothers 
who  have  sent  me  to  greet  you,  and  with 
whom  I  pray  often.  Several  years  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished United  States  Senator  was  nearly 
mortally  wounded  right  here  in  Washington 
by  an  assailant's  bullet.  You  and  I  and  thous- 
ands in  this  land  have  heard  Senator  John 
Stennls  often. 

He  has  given  us  a  living  testimonial  of 
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the  power  of  prayer.  He  h 
personally  felt  the  power 
Its  greatness.  In  fact,  the  g, 
nls  has  said  that  without 
that  power  he  Is  sure  that 
be  with  us.  We  tapped  a 
power  of  the  Almighty, 

Today,  one  of  our 
States  Senators.  Dewey 
is  recovering  in  New  York 
cancer  operation.  He  has 
that  he  will  be  well  and 
power  of  our  plea  to  the  A: 
We  have  found  It  easy  to 
slonless  power  for  him,  as 
Stennls,  and  as  we  have 
have  done  for  others  befo^i 
ample  of  these  two  men 
that  the  power  of  the  Al) 
can  be  tapped  by  each  of 

Mr.  President,  you  are  as 
of  an  energy  crisis,  but  I    , 
power  crisis.  The  problems 
families  as  Institutions,  our 
grow  and  they  confuse 
as  it  attempts  to  solve 
and  our  world  as  it  gropes 
appear  as  hard  to  overco 
mortal  wounds  to  Senator 
drastic    tumor   that    Senator 
battles. 

But  the  limitless  power 
can  sweep  before  it  every 
ter  how  great,  no  matter 
indeed  no  matter  how  small, 
surance  on  the  Word  of  the 
caslonally  we  believed  It  and 
The  Senate  prayer  group 
will  all  leave  here  today 
proposition   that   that   grea 
power  for  good  surrounding 
by  each  of  you  as  you  solve 
lems,  our  problems,  America^ 
mankind's  problems.  Thank 

NEW   TESTAMENT   READINl 
DAVID   C.   JONE! 

President  Carter,  Mrs.  Holt, 
tlemen.  I  bring  you  greeting; 
tagon  fellowship  group.  The 
New   Testament    I   have   se 
New   Living   Bible   portions 
Paul's  first  letter  to  the 

"If  I  had  the  gift  of  pro, 
all  about  what  Is  going  to' 
future,   knew  everything 
but  didn't  love  others,  what 
do." 

■•If  I  had  the  gift  of  faith 
speak  to  a  mountain  and  il, 
would  still  be  worth  nothing 
love." 

"Love  is  very  patient  and  .. 
ous  or  envious,  never  boastful 
haughty  or  selfish  or  rude." 

"It  is  never  glad  about  in 
Jolces  whenever  truth  wins 

"All  the  special  gifts  and  ^ 
win  some  day  come  to  an  enc 
on  forever." 

"Now   we   know   so   little. 
special  gifts,  and  the  preachln  ^ 
gifted  is  stUl  so  poor.  But  w 
made  perfect  and  complete,  ^.-^ 
these  Inadequate  special  gift; 
an  end  and  they  will  disappe  i: 

It  Is  like  this:  "when  I  was 
and  thought  and  rea.soned  aj 
But  when  I  became  a  man  my 
far  beyond  those  of  mv  chl 
have  put  away  the  chUdlsh  _. 

"In  the  same  way  we  can 
stand  only  a  little  about  Ood 
were  appearing  as  a  reflection 
ror.  But  someday  we  are  going 
His  completeness,  face  to  face 
know  Is  hazy  and  blurred,  but 
everything  clearly.  Just  as 
Into  my   heart  right  now. 
things  that  remain:    faith 
And   the    greatest   of   these 
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endeth  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thank  you. 

PRAYER  FOR  NATIONAL  LEADERS :  THE  HONORABLE 
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BURT    O.     LANCE 

Let  us  be  In  prayer  for  our  national  leaders. 
Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  allow  all  of 
us  to  pray  for  all  of  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Everyone  In  a 
position  of  leadership  is  in  a  special  place 
with  many  time  heavy  and  awesome  respon- 
sibilities. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  power  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  we  have  comes 
from  Thee.  Along  with  the  power  and 
strength  we  receive  from  Thee  we  also  receive 
other  charges  and  duties  and  obligations. 
Let  us  hear  one  or  two  of  them.  "Of  those 
to  whom  much  is  given,  much  is  expected." 
"Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  It  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  My  brethren,  you  have 
done  It  unto  Me."  "What  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee  except  to  do  Justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

Our  Father,  let  us  hear  and  understand 
Thy  words,  and  let  us  live  by  them  each  and 
every  day.  We  would  pray  for  Thy  special 
blessings  on  Thy  servant.  President  Carter, 
to  guide,  direct,  and  protect  him  and  let 
nothing  make  him  afraid.  Let  us  prav  for 
Vice  President  Mondale  as  he  travels  around 
the  world,  hoping  to  bring  us  closer  together 
to  the  people. 

Bless  the  President's  cabinet:  bless  all  of 
the  people  In  government;  bless  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary;  bless  the  members 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  their  deliberations. 
Bless  the  military  leadership  of  this  nation, 
and  all  of  the  people  in  the  military;  bless 
the  governors  of  the  fifty  states  and  the 
leadership  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Father,  let  the  words  "In  God  We 
Trust"  be  more  than  Just  a  motto.  Let  those 
words  become  a  reality  and  a  way  of  life  for 
us  all.  All  of  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Holt.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Carter,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  man  who 
has  given  our  nation  more  than  twenty  years 
of  dedicated  service  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
During  those  years  he  has  received  many  ma- 
jor national  responsibilities,  and  among  them 
most  recently  he  was  elected  to  serve  as  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Honorable  James  C.  Wright  of 
Texas. 

SPECIAL    message:    the    HONORABLE    JAMES 
WRIGHT 

Thank  you,  Marjorle.  and  thanks  to  all  of 
you  for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  this 
great  event. 

I'd  like  to  begin  by  reading  a  few  words 
from  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Phlllpplans,  In 
which  he  said,  "Even  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to 
think  this  of  you  all,  beca(use  I  have  you  In 
my  heart  .  .  ."  and  a  few  pages  later  con- 
cludes by  saying  "The  grace  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  be  with  you  all". 

That  doesn't  relate  particularly  to  any- 
thing I  have  to  say  here  today.  But  I  Just 
thought,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  mce  for 
some  of  these  others  to  know  that  St.  Paul 
apparently  came  from  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  he  couldn't 
have  been  from  Texas  because  he  wrote  on 
another  occasion,  "I  have  learned  in  whatso- 
ever state  I  am  to  be  content." 

Jennings  Randolph  has  read  from  the  fly 
leaf  of  a  Bible  given  to  him  when  he  was  a 
boy  by  his  mother.  Apparently  my  father 
knew  me  better  than  I  thought  he  did  be- 
cause on  Christmas  of  1938  when  he  gave  me 
this  Bible  he  wrote  In  its  fly  leaf,  "Dear  Jim 
there  are  portions  of  this  book  which  you  wUl 
never  understand.  ..." 

But  then  he  continued,  "Don't  let  that 
worry  you.  Those  passages  which  leave  no 
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room  for  doubt  comprise  the  only  rules  of 
life.  Conform  to  them  and  you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear,  from  either  God  or  man". 
So  listen  with  me.  If  you  will,  to  some  words 
that  leave  little  room  for  doubt.  They  were 
written  about  3400  years  ago  and  yet  they 
bear  such  a  marvelous  relevance  to  our  time 
that  they  could  have  been  written  for  us 
They  appear  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy. 

"For  the  Lord  thy  God  brlngeth  thee  In- 
to a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  and  water 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
the  valleys  and  hills  ...  a  land  where  In 
thou  Shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou 
Shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it.  .  .  . 

"When  thou  hast  eaten  and  are  full,  then 
thou  Shalt  bless  the  Lord,  thy  God.  for  this 
good  land  that  He  hath  given  me.  .  .  .  Lest 
when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast 
built  goodly  houses  and  dwelt  therein;  and 
when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  multiply,  and 
thy  Sliver  and  thy  gold  Is  multiplied,  and 
all  that  that  has  multiplied;  then  thine 
heart  be  lifted  up  .  .  .  and  thou  say  in  thine 
heart,  my  power,  the  mite  of  my  hand  hath 
gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt  re- 
member that  It  Is  the  Lord,  thy  God,  that 
glveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth. 

"And  it  shall  be  that  If  thou  do  at  all  for- 
get and  follow  after  other  gods  and  bow 
down  before  them  and  worship  them,  I  tes- 
tify against  you  this  day,  that  you  shall 
surely  perish.  .  .  .  Even  as  nations  which  the 
Lord  destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shaU  ve 
perish."  ' 

But  then  let  us  listen  to  some  words  of  re- 
assurance, the  comfort  of  the  promise  that 
was  given  to  Solomon  and  recorded  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles. 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  will  humble  themselves  and  pray  and 
seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven,  and  wUl 
forgive  their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land  " 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
ancient  Israel  thought  of  themselves  as  liv- 
ing In  a  very  special  relationship  with  God 
To  them  it  was  He  who  had  blessed  them  He 
who  enjoined  them.  He  who  forgave  them 
and  He  who  held  them  accountable  And 
this  applied  both  to  the  corporate  life  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  and  to  the  personal 
lives  of  the  individual  Inhabitants. 

In  the  United  States  we  similarly  have 
made  some  pretense  at  being  a  covenant  na- 
tion. Our  charter  document  begins  with  the 
declaration  that  we  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  and  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights 
and  ends  with  an  expression  of  profound  re- 
liance upon  divine  providence. 

We  open  our  sessions  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  daily  with  a  prayer.  The  Supreme 
Court  daUy  begins  Its  sessions  with  a  sup- 
plication by  the  bailiff,  "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  honorable  Court".  Our  coin- 
age bears  the  emblem  "In  God  We  Trust  "  We 
speak  of  ourselves  as  one  nation  under  God 
indivisible.  On  occasions  I  am  not  com- 
pletely sure  whether  this  is  religion  or  re- 
ligiosity, humility  or  presumption. 

It  was  genius  in  Israel's  religion  that  not 
even  the  king  was  exempt  from  the  de- 
mands of  God.  And  the  living  heart  of  Its 
raith  was  that  God  confronts  each  person  in 
a  very  personal  way. 

In  my  view  the  most  appealing  and 
sympathetic  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  David.  He  was  at  once  both  heroic  and 
human,  combining  elements  of  the  noble  and 
the  pleblan  in  his  make-up.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  his  fault. 

Once,  we  are  told,  David  became  enamored 
of  another  man's  wife,  and  conceived  a  chUd 
by  her.  When  all  else  faUed,  he  gave  orders 
to  his  general  that  the  woman's  hapless  hus- 
band be  placed  In  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle  and  that  the  troops  retire  from  him 
so  that  he  be  smitten  and  die. 
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But  there  was  in  Israel  a  prophet  named 
Nathan  who  upon  learning  of  these  events 
came  to  confront  the  king.  Because  the  king 
also  was  a  judge,  Nathan  presented  a  case 
Involving  two  neighbors. 

According  to  the  story  as  Nathan  told  It 
to  David,  the  two  neighbors  lived  side  by  side, 
the  one  extremely  wealthy  and  the  other  ut- 
terly impoverished,  having  In  his  possession 
only  one  little  ewe  lamb  which  he  con- 
sidered almost  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

But  when  a  distinguished  guest  came  to 
visit  the  wealthier  of  the  two  neighbors,  he, 
rather  than  taking  of  his  own  plentiful  flocks 
and  herds  to  prepare  for  the  table.  Instead 
stole  the  one  little  lamb  from  his  Impover- 
ished neighbor  and  slaughtered  It  for  his 
guest. 

You  can  almost  Imagine  that  the  veins 
stood  out  in  David's  neck.  You  can  Imagine 
that  he  pounded  the  table  at  the  unconscion- 
able thought,  because  he  said,  "As  the  Lord 
Uveth,  the  man  who  has  done  that  thing 
shall  surely  die". 

And  the  prophet  calmly  replied,  "Thou 
art  the  man." 

Each  of  us  finds  it  very  easy  to  criticize 
the  activities  of  others.  Yet  how  many  of  us 
would  be  surprised  If  in  the  midst  of  such 
criticism  the  presence  of  God  should  come 
upon  us  and  we'd  be  told,  "Thou  art  the 
one." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  religious  experi- 
ence primarily  bolls  down  to  a  recognition 
by  each  human  of  those  four  words  which 
God  said  to  David  through  Nathan. 

First  of  all  He  says,  thou  art  a  sinner. 
You're  a  sinner.  Oh,  we  have  denied  that,  but 
our  denials  only  serve  to  betray  our  sick 
pride. 

Once  I  had  dinner  with  a  man  who  spent 
most  of  the  evening  telling  about  all  the 
times  he'd  been  wronged  by  churchmen, 
and  how  often  he'd  been  treated  honorably 
by  non-churchmen.  Finally  he  came  to  the 
climax  toward  which  he  seemed  to  have 
been  working  when  he  said,  "I  don't  belong 
to  any  church  and  I'm  Just  as  good  as  any- 
body who  does." 

Well,  that  may  have  been  true.  But  some- 
how I  could  not  avoid  comparing  him  in  my 
mind  with  a  man  who  many  centuries  before 
had  caught  a  vision  of  God  in  the  temple  and 
had  cried  out,  "Woe  Is  me  for  I'm  undone. 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  and  I  live  In  the 
midst  of  people  of  unclean  lips." 

Only  he  who  has  not  seen  God  can  be  blind 
to  his  own  sins.  let  any  one  of  us  come  to 
the  end  of  the  day  and  look  back  over  all 
the  things  that  he's  said  he  didn't  mean, 
the  cutting  words  we  shouldn't  have  spoken, 
the  parts  we  played  that  were  Insincere  or 
unreal,  the  cowardice  displayed  Instead  of 
bravery,  and  we'll  be  confronted  in  that 
moment  by  one  whose  word  is:  "You're  a 
sinner." 

Scarcely  has  this  had  time  to  sink  into  our 
consciousness  when  God  confronts  us,  as  He 
did  David,  also  through  Nathan,  with  a  sec- 
ond word:  "You  are  forgiven." 

We  can  cheapen  that  if  we  vidll  and  make 
it  sticky  and  sentimental.  But  it  Is  truly  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  forgiven.  It  strips  us  of 
all  our  assurances  and  breaks  down  all  our 
defenses. 

If  a  person  seeks  to  get  even  with  you  for 
some  real  or  Imagined  wrong  you  may  have 
committed  against  him,  the  natural  Instinct 
is  to  prevent  his  retaliation,  forgetting  all 
about  your  own  guilt  in  the  bargain.  But  if 
he  forgives  you,  then  your  pride  is  broken, 
so  that  you  can  make  proper  and  fitting 
amends. 

When  the  Nazis  forced  the  Jews  in  Den- 
mark to  wear  the  Star  of  David  on  their 
clothing  as  a  slen  that  they  were  to  be 
despised  and  dishonored,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  his  family  embroidered  that  iden- 
tical emblem  on  their  royal  garments  and 
wore  It  as  a  badge  of  honor. 


Do  you  not  suppose  It  would  have  made 
some  difference  to  you,  if  you  had  been  a 
Jew  in  Denmswk,  that  your  king  shared  your 
suffering? 

And  so  it  Is  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  way 
that  those  of  us  who  claim  to  follow  Christ 
have  come  to  believe  that  God  was  through 
Christ  assuming  the  suffering  and  guilt  of 
humankind  and  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself. 

That  is  the  experience  of  religion :  to  know 
that  you're  a  sinner  but  that  forgiveness  Is 
yours.  It's  free. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about 
amnesty  and  pardon  for  people  who've  done 
things  that  some  of  us  don't  approve  of. 
Well,  what  is  the  religious  experience  except 
that  of  a  complete  pardon?  Each  of  us  ulti- 
mately must  find  that  in  the  scales  of  per- 
fect Justice  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted, 
found  guilty,  sentenced,  and  then  not  paroled 
but  unconditionally  pardoned. 

Well,  that  Is  a  point  at  which  some  might 
have  the  religious  experience  to  stop.  But  it 
cannot  stop  there.  God  has  this  further  word 
for  us.  He  says:  "You  are  responsible." 

That  has  been  true  ever  since  Cain  was 
held  responsible  for  his  brother's  death  in 
spite  of  his  cynical  question,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  And  It's  true  today. 

All  of  us  find  it  very  easy  to  condemn 
those  whom  we  consider  responsible  for  the 
troubles  of  the  world.  Let's  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  we 
all  are  responsible? 

We  flail  away  at  those  people  who  brought 
on  this  energy  shortage.  And  then  of  course, 
we  overheat  our  houses  in  the  winter  and 
overcool  them  in  the  summer,  and  drive 
our  big  cars  at  75  miles  an  hour  when  we 
think  nobody's  looking. 

We  say  what  a  shame  It  Is  that  powerful 
forces  of  selfish  people  can  create  inflation. 
And  then  we  spend  money  we  don't  have,  to 
buy  things  we  don't  need,  sometimes  to  im- 
press people  we  don't  really  like.  God  says, 
now  look,  we're  responsible. 

The  religious  experience  is  accepting  some 
measure  of  the  responsibility  as  an  Individ- 
ual for  the  troubles  we  see  around  us.  John 
Woolman  began  the  anti-slavery  crusade  in 
this  country  by  refusing  to  write  out  a  bill 
of  sale  for  a  slave  owned  by  his  employer. 
That  is  how  most  great  movements  start — 
by  one  person  becoming  convinced  that 
something  is  wrong  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  wrote: 

"The  Christian  Social  Union  here  was  very 
much  annoyed. 

It  seems  there  was  some  duty  that  we 
never  should  avoid. 

So  we  sing  a  lot  of  hymns  to  help  the  un- 
employed." 

Well,  of  covu-se  we  all  know  that  social 
problems  aren't  solved  merely  by  singing 
hymns.  They  are  solved  ultimately  when 
enough  people  are  convinced  that  they  in- 
dividually are  responsible. 

God  doesn't  leave  us  there,  either.  He  has 
one  final  word.  He  says:  "You  are  able." 

A  sure  sign  of  sickness  of  a  generation 
is  the  oft  heard  disclaimer,  well  there  isn't 
anything  I  could  do  about  it.  How  does  that 
compare  with  the  word  of  Paul  who  said,  "I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
strengthens  me."? 

More  than  3,000  people  are  here  today 
from  more  than  100  nations.  Do  we  dare  to 
believe  that  we  are  able  to  usher  in  a  .lew 
age?  Do  we  dare  believe  that  we  could  be 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  or  the  leaven  for 
the  loaf? 

Please  do  not  retort  with  a  self -abnegating 
statement  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Of  course  It  goes  against  the  grain  of  human 
nature  to  replace  hate  with  love  and  fear 
with  faith.  But  simply  to  plead  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  as  an  excuse  not  to 
change  is  to  resign  ourselves  to  Lady  Mac- 
Beth 's  lament  that   all   of  our   tomorrows 


must  lead  fools  the  way  to  dustry  death. 
That  is  not  an  act  of  humility,  but  a  denial 
of  the  power  of  God  to  work  miracles  through 
fallible  human  flesh. 

God  says,  you  are  able.  You  have  the  power; 
it's  here;  reach  out  and  take  It.  Let  me  ask 
each  of  us  to  do  something  right  now.  Reach 
out  to  both  sides,  get  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
person  there.  Now  we  are  all  in  touch,  all 
connected  together,  all  of  us.  And  this  chain 
of  physical  contact  represents  humanity. 

God  says  we  have  the  power  to  make  a 
change.  Let's  let  It  begin. 

You  who  are  black :  can  you  forgive  me  for 
my  arrogance?  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  God 
says  you  have  the  power  to  grant  it. 

You  who  are  white:  can  you  forgive  them 
who  are  black  for  their  occasional  anger?  God 
says  we  have  the  power  to  forgive,  we  of 
whom  so  much  is  forgiven.  He  asks  us  both 
to  forgive  and  to  love. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  those  of  us 
who  embroil  one  another  in  such  a  torrid 
turmoil  of  debate,  my  friend  the  Minority 
Leader  John  Rhodes,  contentious  and  dis- 
agreeable people  though  we  are;  can  we  love 
one  another?  Can  we  forgive  one  another  our 
past  excesses  of  dialogue?  Can  we  be  recon- 
^  died  as  brothers?  Hawks  and  doves  of  the 
Vietnam  era :  can  we  close  that  sordid  chapter 
and  turn  that  soiled  page  face  down?  Can  we 
repeat  together  the  prayer  of  Aristophones 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  temples  de- 
stroyed In  the  Peloponneslan  War? 
"Prom  the  mumur  and  subtlety  of  suspicion 

With  which  we  vex  one  another 

Give  us  rest. 

Make  a  new  beginning; 

Mingle  once  again  among  the  nations 

With  the  alchemy  of  love; 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance. 

Temper  our  minds." 

We  make  this  prayer  together  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  says,  we're  sinners  but  we're  for- 
given; we're  responsible  but  He  will  supply 
the  power  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

So  then  perhaps  together  not  just  the 
United  States  but  all  the  world  could  do  as 
we  were  admonished  last  Thursday  in  the  In- 
augural Address.  May  we  resolve  that  we  shall 
"learn  together  and  laugh  together,  and  work 
together,  and  pray  together,  confident  that^ 
In  the  end  we  will  triumph  together  In  tfce 
right."  ^ 

Mrs.  Holt.  Thank  you  for  that  wonderfully 
Inspiring  message.  Oh,  what  a  power  we  do 
have,  isn't  this  amazing.  Now,  It's  my  great 
honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  present  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESffiENT 

Jim  Wright's  comments  made  me  proud  to 
be  a  brother  with  him;  to  be  an  American,  to 
be  a  child  of  God,  and  I  think  what  he  said 
exemplifies  the  finest  aspirations  of  those 
who  are  assembled  here  this  morning.  And, 
Jim,  I  thank  you  for  what  your  talk  meant 
to  me. 

The  first  time  I  came  to  this  Prayer  Break- 
fast was  in  1967.  One  of  the  attributes  to 
which  many  have  referred  this  morning  Is 
one  that  I  had  in  great  abundance  then  more 
than  I  do  now,  and  that's  humility.  I  had  Just 
been  defeated  in  my  first  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  I  thought  In  response  to  some  of 
the  things  Jim  said  I'd  talk  about  humility 
this  morning. 

The  first  draft  of  my  Inaugural  speech  did 
not  Include  the  reference  to  Mlcah's  admoni- 
tion about  Justice  and  mercy  and  humility. 
But.  I  had  chosen  Instead  n  Chronicles  7:14. 
which  Congressman  Wright  quoted  this 
morning.  "If  My  people,  who  are  called  by  My 
name,  shall  humble  themselves  and  pray  and 
seek  My  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven  and  for- 
give their  sins  and  heal  their  land." 

When  my  staff  members  read  the  flrst  draft 
of  my  speech  they  rose  up  In  opposition  to 
that  verse.  The  second  time  I  wrote  my  in- 
augural draft  I  had  the  same  verse  in  it  and 
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I  haven't  traveled  as  much  as  I  would  like, 
10  or  12  foreign  countries,  but  I've  seen  in 
my  own  travels  a  respect  of  us,  a  respect  for 
our  nation,  because  of  the  same  vision  of  our 
forefathers  who  Inspired  us.  But  at  the  same 
time  quite  often  a  deep  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  we  don't  live  up  to  those  original 
hopes  and  expectations  and  Ideals. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  was  in  South  America 
with  my  wife,  and  we  had  a  chance  to  learn 
firsthand  about  the  deep  sense  of  religion 
there.  We  saw  the  Impact  of  our  own  mission- 
aries. When  people  could  speak  fluent  Eng- 
lish because  missionaries  had  been  there.  An 
elevator  operator  in  Manaos,  Brazil. 

And  I  visited  the  equivalent  of  their  speak- 
er of  the  house,  and  that  evening  in  his  home 
we  spent  time  on  our  knees,  worshiping  the 
same  God.  I  preached  one  evening  in  a  church 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  a  couple  of  years  later 
my  wife  and  I  were  In  what's  thought  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  by  ourselves,  and  a 
woman  came  up  behind  me  and  looked  at 
me  In  a  strange  way  and  said,  "Don't  I  know 
you  from  somewhere."  And  I  said,  "no  ma'am, 
I  don't  think  so."  And  she  said,  "I  think 
you  preached  In  my  husband's  church  in 
Bio.",  and  it  was  the  pastor's  wife.  And  the 
sense  of  communion  that  we  can  have  under 
God  throughout  the  world  ought  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  not  superior,  that  we 
ought  constantly  to  search  our  national  and 
human  individual  consciousness  and  strive  to 
be  bDtter,  which  doesn't  mean  more  powerful 
and  autocratic,  but  more  filled  with  love  and 
understanding  and  compassion  and  humane- 
ness and  humility. 

Within  the  last  week  my  wife  and  I  and 
Vice  President  Mondale,  and  Joan,  have 
shaken  hands  with  literally  thousands  of 
people;  members  of  Congress  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  people  who  worked  with  us  In 
the  campaign,  and  distinguished  visitors 
from  around  the  world. 

The  last  receiving  line  we  met  was  of  the 
military  officers  of  our  country  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  down 
through  a  very  large  representative  group  of 
enlisted  persons.  And  afterwards  one  of  the 
news  people  who  had  the  cameras  focused 
on  us  all  the  time,  said,  "Have  you  noticed 
any  difference  among  the  receiving  line 
groups?"  And  I  said,  "Tes,  I  have,  a  very 
strange  difference.  My  wife  and  I  both  no- 
ticed It.  A  tremendous  and  startling  propor- 
tion of  the  military  people,  when  they  passed 
by  me,  said,  "God  be  with  you.  We  remember 
you  In  our  prayers.'  "  Much  more  from  the 
military,  the  symbol  of  our  nation's  strength, 
than  from  any  other  group,  all  fine  people. 

So  a  search  for  peace.  I  believe,  can  only 
be  successful  If  we  recognize  a  commonality 
of  the  aspirations  of  human  beings  through- 
out the  world,  and  If  we  remember  that  cu- 
mulative humility  ought  never  to  be  equated 
to  dominant  national  pride. 
CU3SINC    prater:     the    honorable     harold 

HUGHES 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Carter,  our  distin- 
guished guests  and  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
What  a  wonderful  morning  of  sharing  In 
the  spirit  of  God  in  our  midst,  and  since  we 
are  gathered  together  In  our  national  prayer 
breakfast  let  us  take  a  moment  to  really  pre- 
pare our  hearts  for  prayer  as  we  bring  to  a 
close  this  morning's  hour  of  praise,  faith, 
worship  and  hope. 

It  Is  customary  in  the  fellowship  group 
here  and  around  the  world  In  which  we  meet 
and  study  the  Scripture,  to  pray  together  to 
God  Almighty  that  we  Join  hands  in  our 
closing  prayer  and  that  we  lift  up  the  needs 
of  those  in  our  midst  and  all  things. 

I  would  ask  you  in  this  closing  prayer  if 
around  each  table  and  where  you  are  If  you 
would  Join  hands  in  a  circle  of  prayer,  as 
you  were  there,'  and  let  us  Indeed  bow  our 
heads  and  within  the  next  minute  or  two 
if  any  of  you  feel  that  of  God,  all  tables,  not 
Just  one,  lift  up  a  prayer  to  God  and  I  will 
close  as  the  Lord  does  lead. . . . 

Our  dear  Father  In  Heaven,  we  are  in- 


deed grateful  this  morning  that  once  again 
we  can  gather  together  in  freedom  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  In  a  worldly  sense,  and 
unite  as  brothers  and  sisters.  We  thank  Thee 
for  those  that  Thou  has  brought  to  us  from 
the  nations  of  Your  creation  In  this  world, 
to  come  as  the  guests  of  this,  our  country, 
that  we  might  be  bound  together  In  spirit, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  brother,  JUnmy  Carter.  That  we  might  be 
t>ound  in  spirit  with  the  First  Lady  of  our 
great  nation,  and  our  sister,  Rosalyn  Carter. 
We  thank  Thee,  dear  Lord,  for  their  love  for 
one  another  and  for  the  Holy  Spirit  you  have 
Implanted  In  their  family,  as  an  example  be- 
fore this  country  and  the  world.  We  thank 
Thee,  oh  God,  that  fearlessly  this  man  and 
this   lady   can   accept   the   responsibility  of 
public  position  and  as  fearlassly  live  by  the 
faith  that  they  have  received  by  Your  grace. 
We  thank  Thee,  oh  God,  that  Thou  hast 
bound   us   together   in   this   nation   In  Thy 
spirit  and  that  by  Thy  own  word  Thou  art 
in  our  midst  this  morning.  We  lift  up  our 
hearts  as  a  nation  for  those  In  the  world 
who  might  think  that  we  are  their  enemies. 
Dear  God,  help  them  to  know  the  intent 
of  our  heart  is  to  live  in  peace  and  to  walk 
by  the  teachings  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Help  us  to  be  forgiving  as  a  nation  of  those 
who  may  In  any  way  intend  harm  against  us. 
We   pray   for   their   leaders    that    wisdom 
might  be  given  them,  and  by  that  wisdom 
they  can  know  and  trust  the  leadership  you 
have  raised  in  this  country.  We  pray  for  that 
wisdom  In  our  own  nation  and  those  who 
are  our  friends  that  we  can  in  like  manner 
be  bound  by  the  truth  of  Thy  word  and  have 
Thine  Intent  in  our  hearts.  And  dear  God, 
we  pray  as  a  people  that  You  will  grant  us  a 
great  compassion  for  the  poor,  not  Just  of 
this  nation  but  of  the  world,  for  the  hungry 
today  who  cry  out  as  we  eat  so  bountifully, 
that  we  might  truly  be  called  to  sacrifice. 

We  pray  for  the  stifferlng  of  the  world  and 
the  Illness  that  we  might  be  called  to  share 
in  that  which  You  have  given  us,  and  that 
Thy  healing  power  might  pour  out  In  their 
midst. 

Dear  God,  we  pray  especially  for  those  who 
are  lost,  oh  God,  Thou  didst  come  Into  the 
world  to  save  the  sinner,  and  we  are  all  sin- 
ners, so  help  us  God  that  we  might  reach  to 
those  In  need.  And  now,  oh  God,  have  mercy 
upon  us  and  forgive  our  sins  once  again  be- 
cause we  dare  to  come  before  Thee,  because 
we  have  received  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
accepted  the  blessing  that  the  shedding  of 
His  blood  has  i>ald  the  debt  and  that  It  is 
solved. 

We  are  grateful.  God.  And  now  dear 
Father,  we  praise  Your  holy  name.  We  lift 
up  our  hearts  In  Joy  and  In  peace,  and  we  say 
thank  you,  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  word  You  have  given  us  as  the 
truth  of  Your  creation. 

And  now,  dear  Father,  pour  out  a  blessing 
on  our  President  and  his  lady,  upon  the 
and  the  parliaments  of  the  world  that  are 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
present,  upon  the  Judges  and  Judiciary  who 
must  make  decisions  of  importance  in  the 
lives  of  many,  upon  the  rulers  and  kings 
of  Your  creation  that  they  might  indeed  be 
Thy  servants,  and  bless  and  meet  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  every  person  here  whose  heart 
may  cry  out  to  Thee  now  with  special  prob- 
lems. 

Care  for  us.  protect  us  from  evil,  and  keep 
lis  close  to  Thee  until  we  meet  together 
again.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth, OUT  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  pray.  Amen. 
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TAXPAYERS  PAY  FOR  LOBBYING  BY 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently wrote  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end 
to  auditing  policies  which  allow  defense 
contractors  to  be  reimbursed  for  their 


lobbying  efforts  In  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  understand  such 
a  policy  change  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Pentagon. 

My  letter  of  January  26  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
that  contractors  not  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  lobbying  expenses. 

A  series  of  audit  reports  provided  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction indicate  that  many  aerospace 
corporations  have  attempted  to  charge 
the  taxpayers  for  such  items  as  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Washington-based  lob- 
byists. The  joint  committee's  report  on 
the  behind-the-scenes  lobbying  effort  on 
the  Condor  missile  program  documents 
just  how  intense  the  contractor  lobbying 
efforts  can  be. 

The  current  practice  sets  up  a  vicious 
circle.  Contractors  get  generous  allot- 
ments from  the  Government  to  produce 
weapons  systems.  But  rather  than  using 
all  of  it  for  production  of  these  weapons 
systems,  they  siphon  some  of  it  off  to 
lobby  for  even  more  money. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
has  stated: 

We  found  no  recognizable  benefit  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts  (in  contractor  lobbying 
efforts)  since  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  executive  agencies  make  determina- 
tions of  policy  and  program  needs,  and  Justify 
their  own  requirements  for  appropriations. 
Attempts  by  contractors  to  Influence  legisla- 
tion favoring  procurement  of  their  products 
can  be  Inimical  to  DoD  policies  as  well  as 
program  determinations. 

There  is  enough  favoritism  and  be- 
hind-the-scenes Influence  on  large  de- 
fense contracts  as  it  is  without  the  added 
insult  of  having  the  taxpayer  pay  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  26, 1977. 
Hon.  Harold  Brown, 

Secretary  oj  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  committee  has 
been  reviewing  reports  on  Washington  office 
operations  of  major  defense  contractors  pre- 
pared by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 
One  recommendation  expressed  by  the  Agen- 
cy in  several  of  these  reports  was  that  con- 
tractor claims  for  reimbursement  of  lobby- 
ing expenses  be  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
such  expenditures  are  prohibited  by  Section 
1913  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  which 
states : 

"No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  enactment  of  Congress  shall  be  in  the 
absence  of  express  authorization  by  Congress, 
be  used  directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any 
personal  service,  advertlsemsnt.  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device.  Intended  or  designed  to  In- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congress, 
whether  before  or  after  the  introduction  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  such  legis- 
lation or  appropriation." 

This  committee  has  not  yet  been  informed 
of  any  decision  on  this  policy  recommenda- 
tion, but  I  understand  that  sush  a  decision 
is  currently  under  consideration.  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  rule  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  DCAA,  and  find  that 
such  lobbying  expenses  are  unallowable.  It  is 


ray  belief  that  Congress  Intended,  in  enact- 
ing this  legislation,  to  prohibit  such  cost 
claims  by  government  contractors.  In  es- 
sence, what  must  be  decided  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  this  Act  is 
whether  appropriated  funds,  as  defined  by 
this  Act.  Include  monies,  obtained  by  your 
Department  through  appropriation,  which 
are  passed  on  to  corporations  through  the  de- 
vice of  a  government  contract.  I  believe  that 
the  Act  does  apply  in  this  situation. 

However,  your  policy  decision  need  not  be 
based  exclusively  on  your  decision  as  to  the 
applicability  of  this  Act.  Even  If  It  were 
decided  that  this  Act  did  not  expressly  pro- 
hibit such  reimbursements,  I  would  never- 
theless strongly  urge  that  you  rule  in  favor 
of  the  DCAA  recommendations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  DOD  should,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  reimburse  contractors  for 
their  lobbying  activities.  The  Department  of 
Defense  itself  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  liaison 
with  Congress  and  .supporting  DOD  budget 
requests.  Therefore,  the  department  shovUd 
not  be  paying  from  Its  weapons  acquisition 
funds  for  additional  unofficial  and  selective 
lobbying  by  contractors  In  f^upport  of  specific 
weapons  programs.  In  this  regard,  I  endorse 
the  DCAA  recommendation,  which  stated: 

"We  found  no  recognizable  benefit  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts  (in  contractor  lobbying 
efforts)  since  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  executive  agencies  make  determina- 
tions of  policy  and  program  needs,  and  justify 
their  own  requirements  for  appropriations. 
Attempts  by  contractors  to  influence  legisla- 
tion favoring  procurement  of  their  products 
can  be  inimical  to  DOD  policies  as  weU  as 
program  determinations." 

I  too  cannot  see  how  contractor  lobbying 
programs  have  any  connection  with  perform- 
ance of  a  government  contract.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  rule  against  the  cost  allow- 
ability of  such  contractor  cost  claims.  Please 
inform  this  committee  of  your  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 
William  Proxmire.  Vice  Chairman. 


COMPUTERS   AND   REPRESSION 

**Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  potential  threat 
that  computer  information  systems  pose 
to  individual  privacy.  A  recent  article 
prepared  for  publication  by  Computer 
Decisions  indicates  that  American  com- 
puter systems  are  being  used  in  Latin 
America  as  tools  of  repressive  regimes. 
They  are  used  in  Chile  to  keep  track  of 
the  opposition,  those  considered  leftists 
or  suspects,  according  to  the  article. 
Computer  printouts  are  used  in  other 
Latin  American  police  states  to  cross- 
check data  provided  by  detainees.  The 
United  Nations,  according  to  this  expose, 
found  that  the  Ville  Grimaldi  in  Chile, 
one  of  the  main  torture  centers,  has  ex- 
tensive communications  equipment. 

Reports  of  torture  in  Latin  America 
indicates  one  of  its  major  purposes  is  to 
generate  more  information  on  friends 
and  acquaintances,  information  that  will 
now  be  fed  into  computers. 

The  authors  of  the  article.  Hesh 
Weiner  and  Laurie  Nadel,  deserve  high 
marks  for  a  difficult  and  important  piece 
of  investigative  journalism. 

The  previous  administration  informed 
my  staff  that  they  would  not  make  avail- 
able the  details  of  whether  American 
computer  firms  have  been  selling  com- 
puters to  foreign  secret  police  agencies, 
unless  I  first  agreed  to  keep  the  informa- 
tion confidential. 


I  find  this  point  of  view,  based  on  a 
misguided  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
tent to  protect  the  competitive  position 
of  the  individual  computer  firms,  highly 
questionable.  I  intend  to  not  only  request 
of  the  current  administration  a  review 
of  this  situation  but  also  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  is 
licensing  the  sale  of  computers  for  these 
purposes  to  foreign  governments,  then 
not  only  the  Congress  but  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  this  infor- 
mation. 

Also,  when  the  Congress  has  initiated 
and  the  President  signed  legislation 
barring  all  forms  of  military  support  to 
the  Government  of  Chile,  including  com- 
mercial arms  sales,  then  it  seems  clearly 
contrary  to  our  intent  to  provide  addi- 
tional equipment,  such  as  computers,  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  down 
opponents  of  the  regime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Would   You   Sell   a   Computer   to   Hitler? 

LATIN  AMERICAN  DICTATORSHIPS  ARE  USING 
COMPUTERS  AS  TOOLS  OF  REPRESSION.  IT  AP- 
PEARS THAT  AMERICAN  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  IT 
POSSIBLE  TO  AUTOMATE  "THE  FINAL  SOLU- 
TION" 

(By  Laurie  Nadel  and  Hesh  Wiener)  • 

Would  you  sell  a  computer  to  Hitler? 

You  remember  Hitler.  He  maimed,  tor- 
tured and  killed  millions  of  people.  They 
were,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  enemies  of 
the  state.  That,  he  felt,  was  enough. 

Some  people  escaped.  But  Imagine  if  Hitler 
had  had  a  computer  to  keep  track  of  hla 
victims  and  Intended  victims.  Log  in.  Type 
give  me  the  names  of  20  Jews  and  30  Catho- 
lics in  Berlin.  And  .  .  .  but  why  go  on?  Hit- 
ler died  a  long  time  ago.  These  things  don't 
happen  any  more.  Or  do  they? 

There  are  countries  on  this  earth  with 
governments  so  cruel  that  you  can't  find 
words  to  condemn  their  actions.  And  these 
governments  carry  out  their  missions.  It 
seems,  with  the  aid  of  computers.  American 
computers. 

In  Chile,  Uruguay,  Argentina  or  Brazil  an 
agent  of  the  secret  police  can  come  to  your 
door  and  ask  you  detailed  questions  about 
one  of  your  friends — or  even  about  someone 
you  hardly  know.  If  you  do  not  answer  satis- 
factorily, you  may  be  threatened  or  taken 
away. 

If  you  are  taken  away  by  the  secret  police, 
you  may  be  tortured.  According  to  a  United 
Nations  report,  you  couid  be  hung  upside 
down  In  a  vat  of  urine  or  forced  to  eat  vomit 
until  your  memory  Improves.  If  It  doesn't, 
what  follows  will  make  you  wish  you  bad 
drowned  In  the  tank  which  you  were  hang- 
ing. You  may  be  told  that  your  loved  ones 
will  be  treated  even  more  harshly,  although 
you  probably  can't  Imagine  what  more 
harshly  means. 

Like  all  modem  police  forces,  secret  police 
agencies  have  the  latest  In  crime  Informa- 
tion systems,  as  sophisticated  as  their  gov- 
ernments can  afford.  For  example,  according 
to  a  knowledgeable  refugee,  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment's computer  systems  store  complete 
information  about  "the  opposition,  those 
considered  leftists  or  suspects.  The  computer 
has  all  the  facts."  In  South  America,  such 


•Ms.  Nadel  is  a  Journalist  who  worked  for 
UPI  and  Newsweek  in  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
authors  thank  Tom  Mechllng,  editor  of  the 
newsletter  Washington  Watch  for  pointing 
out  the  need  for  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
this  topic. 
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wouldn't  put  my  computer  in  the  University 
of  Chile,"  reasons  Burnham.  However,  he 
says,  he  does  "understand  the  generals  have 
taken  over  the  university." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  is  more 
definite  on  this  Lssue  than  any  IBM  spokes- 
man. William  Wipfier,  the  Latin-American 
director  of  NCC,  feels  that  IBM  does  indeed 
have  a  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

"We  called  the  attention  of  IBM  to  the  re- 
peated violations  of  human  rights  in  Chile 
and  asked  them  to  reconsider  their  plans  to 
install  the  145." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  backed 
their  pleas  with  proxies  totalling  200,000 
shares  of  IBM  stock. 

"The  question  is  not  whether  they  would 
sell  computers  to  Hitler,"  says  Wipfler,  "but 
whether  they  would  sell  gas  chambers  to 
Hitler.  Either  way  you're  giving  him  weapons. 
When  you  knov/  who  Hitler  is,  you  can't  pre- 
tend you  don't  know  what  he's  doing  with 
your  equipment." 

Frank  Gary,  IBM  chairman,  spoke  at  the 
1975  meeting  in  response  to  the  church 
group  s  protest. 

"We  don't  think  the  installation  of  a  com- 
puter on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Chile  has  any  sinister  implications  at  all." 

Sinister,  according  to  Washington  jour- 
nalist Tom  Mechllng,  is  hardly  the  word. 
"The  University  of  Chile  would  be  a  real 
Machiavellian  place  to  put  the  thing.  On  the 
basis  of  what  I've  learned  from  extremely  re- 
liable sources,  I'm  very  much  convinced  that 
that  computer  is  being  used  for  name,  rank 
and  serial  number.  These  people  who  say  they 
don't  know  what  it's  being  used  for  suflfer 
from  the  Eichmann  syndrome.  They  claim 
they're  only  carrying  out  orders." 

But  IBM  did  send  Dan  Udell  down  to 
Santiago. 

"We  checked  it  out  in  detail.  It's  used  for 
payroll,  for  processing  student  aptitude  tests, 
for  enrollment  statistics  and  applications  to 
college.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there 
are  no  other  applications." 

Perhaps  the  145  at  the  University  of  Chile 
is  not  used  by  the  secret  police.  But  there  is 
another,  more  direct  link  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Chilean  secret  police,  a  link 
typical  of  those  that  connect  various  Chilean 
institutions. 

The  leading  computer  service  bureau  in 
Chile  is  ECOM  (for  Empressa  Naclonal  de 
Computacion) ,  an  organization  that  provides 
extensive  computer  support  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  relationship  Is  a  long-standing 
one,  according  to  a  Chilean  refugee  now  liv- 
ing In  England.  But,  our  source  indicates, 
that  relationship  now  Includes  computer 
support  for  DINA  operations. 

The  president  of  ECOM  Is  Ren6  Peralta,  a 
former  official  of  the  Chilean  Navy.  He  Is 
also  the  former  head  of  computation  at  the 
University  of  Chile,  the  very  organization 
now  training  people  In  the  use  of  a  370/145. 
The  chairman  of  ECOM  is  an  active  general 
in  the  Chilean  Army. 

Our  source  claims  that  the  systems  at 
ECOM  Include  modern  powerful  American 
computers.  The  services  provided  by  ECOM 
Include  teleprocessing:  the  software '  there  is 
capable  of  running  database  applications. 

On  May  20,  1975.  General  Pinochet,  head 
of  Chile's  military  junta,  dedicated  a  370/145 
at  the  Technical  University.  This  computer 
has  been  linked  to  other  campuses  by  telex 
lines,  according  to  Chilean  sources. 

The  Technical  University  system  is  one  of 
several  shared  by  the  Chilean  Association  of 
University  Computing  Centers.  Among  the 
members  of  this  association  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Catholic  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Concepcion  and  ECOM. 

Today,  the  Technical  University  Is  headed 
by  Army  Colonel  Reyes.  Commenting  on  this, 
an  informed  exile  said  "interrelationships 
between  the  universities  and  the  military  are 
natural"  in  Chile. 
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In  addition  to  Peralta,  there  is  another  fig- 
ure whose  name  comes  up  whenever  com- 
puters and  repression  in  Chile  is  discussed. 
He  is  Patricio  L6niz,  a  former  civil  engineer 
who,  according  to  informed  sources,  was  a 
key  software  man  on  the  computer  projects 
of  the  DINA. 

Patricio  L6nlz  is  the  brother  of  Fernando 
L6niz,  former  minister  of  the  military  junta 
ruling  Chile,  Fernando  Lenlz  is  also  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  El  Mercurio.  Chile's  right- 
wing  newspaper. 

Further  substantiation  of  the  DINA's  use 
of  computers  comes  from  refugees'  accounts 
of  mass  arrests  in  Chile.  Those  rounded  up 
surrender  their  Identification  cards  which 
are  quickly  processed.  Suspects  are  separated 
from  the  detainees  and  ID  cards  are  soon  re- 
turned to  those  freed.  The  rapid  checking 
of  names  against  police  files  requires  an  on- 
line computer  facility.  Other  stories  from  in- 
dividuals detained  by  police  corroborate  the 
rapid  checking  of  dossiers. 

IBM  is  not  the  only  American  manufactur- 
er that  sells  computers  to  Chile.  Burroughs 
also  sells  machines  there.  Neil  Jackson,  Bur- 
roughs director  of  communications,  said  that 
the  Chileans  have  one  older  machine  which 
Burroughs  sold  them  in  1970.  This,  he  points 
out,  was  three  governments  ago. 

Jackson's  statement  conflicts  with  a  report 
that  there  are  Burroughs  mainframes  at  the 
Technical  University,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  government's  service  bureau, 
ECOM. 

Jackson  stated  that  "Burroughs's  official 
policy  is  that  we  never  comment  on  the 
political  affairs  of  any  of  the  120  countries 
with  which  we  do  business,  including  our 
own." 

Suppose  a  B3500  Is  now  used  for  police 
purposes?  "Obviously  we  hope  it's  not,"  said 
Jackson.  "We're  not  aware  of  any  use  by  any 
of  our  customers  for  any  purposes  that  vio- 
late human  rights." 

Refugees  from  other  Latin-American  po- 
lice states  also  tell  of  the  use  of  computer 
printouts  during  interrogations  to  cross- 
check data  provided  by  detainees.  According 
to  these  exiles,  dossiers  are  shared  among  the 
police  forces  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay 
and  Brazil. 

The  most  detailed  report  of  the  use  of 
computer-generated  information  during  a 
police  Interrogation  comes  from  a  clergyman. 
He  entered  Uruguay  and  was  picked  up  by 
the  police  there  for  questioning.  During  the 
ordeal  the  police  tried  to  get  him  to  talk 
about  a  Catholic  priest  they  were  Investi- 
gating. 

When  detained  for  questioning,  the  clergy- 
man was  presented  with  a  computer  print- 
out describing  the  details  of  the  career  of 
his  colleague.  On  the  printouts  were  all  the 
addresses  at  which  the  sought-after  priest 
had  lived,  his  salary  at  each  point  in  his 
career,  his  telephone  numbers  and  his  rela- 
tions with  other  Catholics  in  Uruguay. 

The  Interrogated  clergyman  said  that  the 
most  Incredible  thing  about  the  question- 
ing was  that,  as  far  as  he  could  tell,  the 
man  the  police  sotight  had  never  been  m 
Uruguay. 

This  printout,  a  church  spokesman  claims, 
could  not  have  been  stolen  from  the  per- 
sonnel files  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  mu«!t 
have  come  from  some  police  computer  sys- 
tem. Police  in  Latin  America,  he  said,  keep 
close  tabs  on  many  priests. 

The  idea  of  using  computing  equipment 
to  support  police  activities  in  Latin  America 
has  been  promoted  by  the  United  States 
government.  During  the  early  years  of  this 
decade  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  provided  South  American  po- 
lice forces  with  weapons  training  and  data 
processing  equipment  under  its  "public  safe- 
ty" programs. 

In  an  AID  document  describing  U.S.  as- 
sistance  to   the   government  of   Venezuela, 
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contract  529-11-710-022,  U.S.  officials  report 
that  "the  technical  groundwork  has  been 
laid  for  the  country's  public  safety  agencies, 
through  electronic  data  processing  and  re- 
lated processes,  to  pool  their  identification 
and  intelligence  data  in  a  central  location 
for  more  efficient  coordination  and  rapid 
distribution    of    relevant    facts    and    leads." 

AID'S  Office  of  Public  Safety,  in  a  report 
on  Its  assistance  to  Brazilian  authorities, 
specifically  lists  IBM  systems  among  police 
equipment  shipped  to  that  country. 

Is  this  practice  continuing?  An  AID  offi- 
cial said  that  that  agency  no  longer  pro- 
vides police  equipment  to  Latin  states.  But 
AID  does  "provide  computers  to  Chile." 

The  computers  are  included  with  moneys 
earmarked  for  activities  other  than  "pxibllc 
safety."  An  AID  official  said  that  a  recent 
grant  for  agrlctilture  included  a  "computer 
component."  He  added  that  there  Is  no  prac- 
tical way  for  AID  persormel  in  Washington  to 
check  on  the  ultimate  use  to  which  such  a 
computer  is  put.  Informed  sources  state  that 
the  Chilean  Institute  of  Agriculture  building 
in  Calle  Belgrado.  Santiago,  Is  a  center  of 
communications  for  the  DINA. 

Evidence  that  Latin  American  authorities 
use  computers  for  repression  is  abimdant. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  way  for  either  com- 
puter manufacturers  or  humane  governments 
to  halt  this  activity. 

What  little  hope  there  is  for  a  change  In 
these  practices  may  lie  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  body  limited  to  persuasive  power. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  concerned 
about  the  possible  use  of  computers  as  an  aid 
to  police  in  dictatorships.  The  proposed 
United  Nations  code  of  ethics  states: 

"It  would  seem  imperative  for  computer 
experts  to  have  some  training  in  human 
rights  concepts  and  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
law. 

"In  computer-based  decisionmaking,  the 
computer  user  should  bear  In  mind  the  need 
to  protect  and  promote  the  rights  of  the 
individual." 

Can  the  United  Nations  actually  halt  the 
use  of  computers  by  police  states?  Can  it  pre- 
vent automation  of  "the  final  solution?" 

"The  U.N.  has  no  methods  of  enforcing  its 
principles."  says  Leonore  Hooley,  a  United 
Nations  human  rights  officer. 

"We  operate  on  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries." 

Meanwhile,  the  Chilean  government  pub- 
lished a  booklet  last  year.  It  is  entitled  "Uni- 
versities and  Development"  and  is  written  by 
Sergio  Maldonado.  In  that  booklet  Is  a  state- 
ment about  a  familiar  figure: 

"Hitler,  a  politician  of  the  highest  rank, 
knew  how  to  majestically  interpret  the  a.spi- 
ratlons  of  the  German  people  at  a  propitious 
moment.  In  a  short  time,  he  was  able  to  raise 
them  up  so  they  could  regain  their  place 
among  world  powers." 


The  UNrTED  Nations  Findings 
In  the  movie  Casablanca,  Rick  (Humphrey 
Bogart)    is   standing   over   a   corpse    with   a 
smoking  gun  is  his  hand.  The  French  police 
Inspector  calls  into  headquarters. 

"Major  Strassler  has  been  shot,"  he  says. 
"Round  up  the  usual  suspects." 

That  scene  is  a  daily  occurrence  in  coun- 
tries like  Chile. 

On  October  8.  1976,  the  United  Nations 
published  a  report  developed  by  Its  Economic 
and  Social  Council  entitled  "Protection  of 
Human  Rights  in  Chile."  The  report  details 
some  activities  of  the  DINA,  Chile's  secret 
police.  Here  are  excerpts  from  that  report: 

The  DINA  is  the  organization  which  alleg- 
edly has  assumed  responsibility  for  selective 
repression.  Its  functions,  according  to  the 
preambular  provisions  of  decree-law  No.  521, 


which  established  it,  consist  In  giving  the 
government  of  Chile  "Immediate  and  perma- 
nent assistance  ...  to  provide  it  with  the 
systematic  and  duly  processed  information 
it  may  need  to  do  justice  to  its  decisions  in 
the  field  of  national  security  and  develop- 
ment." 

Villa  Grimaldi,  or  "the  palace  of  laughter." 
as  this  center  is  known  to  many  persons, 
houses  most  of  the  DINA's  organization  and  a 
communications  center.  The  communications 
center  includes  antennae  and  equipment  for 
high  frequency  communication,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  communicate  with  people 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  VHP  an- 
tennae and  equipment  which  makes  possible 
rapid  communication  between  the  center  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  with  ve- 
hicles and  operating  groups  in  action.  It  is 
the  DINA's  largest  torture  center  and  at  times 
has  allegedly  held  between  120  and  150  po- 
litical prisoners. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  detention 
area  of  Villa  Grimaldi  are  the  following:  a 
prisoner's  area,  a  workroom,  accommodation 
for  staff,  a  parrilla  area,  guardhouses  and 
bathrooms,  tiny  cubicles  smaller  than  tele- 
phone booths  where  prisoners  are  locked  up 
with  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  the  tower  for 
special  tortures  and  punishment,  and  the 
pool,  which  is  used  for  torture.  The  following 
methods  of  torture  are  being  frequently  ap- 
plied during  interrogation: 

The  submaTino  (submarine) .  The  detainee 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  and  lowered  into  a 
drum  of  nauseating  liquid  (urine,  sewage 
water,  petroleum) ,  thereby  provoking  tem- 
porary asphyxiation.  This  method  is  said  to 
have  been  applied  In  Villa  Grimaldi  utilizing 
a  swinuning  pool  attached  to  this  center; 

The  patoma  (pigeon),  which  consists  of 
t3rlng  the  prisoner's  hands  behind  him.  then 
hanging  him  up  by  them:  his  feet  are  often 
also  tied.  Then  the  prisoner  is  beaten  or  given 
electric  shocks.  This  method  is  also  used  with 
the  prisoner  suspended  in  a  tub  or  in  the  pool 
at  Villa  Grimaldi.  and  electric  current  is  ap- 
plied to  the  water; 

Driving  vehicles  over  the  hands  and  feet 
of  prisoners,  causing  multiple  fractures,  or 
over  other  parts  of  the  body,  causing  death; 

Programmed  beating  in  one  part  of  the 
body  to  cause  insanity:  constant  beating  of 
the  head,  armpits,  bare  feet,  groin; 

Sexual  outrages.  Including  rape  and  the  use 
of  animals  specially  trained  for  sexual  depra- 
vation; 

Pau  deArara.  This  consists  of  tying  the 
hands  and  feet  together  and  hanging  the 
prisoner  from  a  stick  with  his  calves  tightly 
bound  to  It.  The  prisoner  is  turned  and  elec- 
tric shocks  and  blowtorch  flame  are  applied 
to  genitals,  mouth,  head,  etc.,  and  blows  to 
all  parts  of  the  body; 

Applying  alcohol  and  electric  shocks  to  tor- 
ture or  gunshot  wounds;  ^ 

Breaking  bones  of  the  fingers,  feet,  arms 
and  legs  with  blows  or  "levers;" 

Acid  burns  on  the  eyes,  testicles,  vagina  or 
other  parts; 

Forced  ingestion  of  vomit; 

Electric  shocks  in  a  chair.  This  method  Is 
allegedly  commonly  used  because  it  is  quick 
and  easily  applied.  Prisoner's  homes  and 
places  of  work  are  often  used. 

Special  booths  which  are  smaller  than  a 
telephone  booth  and  barely  large  enough  to 
hold  a  seated  person.  The  prisoner,  in  chains, 
is  left  In  the  booth  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time  and  taken  out  for  interrogation  or 
further  torture; 

Cold-blooded  extraction  of  teeth; 

Pulling  the  nails  from  fingers  and  toes, 
and  burning  the  most  sensitive  organs  of  the 
body  with  cigarettes  or  dlrfeqtly  by  fire; 

Simulated  hanging  or  firing  squads; 

Psychological  pressure,  such  as  arresting 


and  torturing  the  prisoner's  immediate  rela- 
tives, in  particular  his  wife  and  children.  The 
children  are  sometimes  later  placed  in  Cara- 
binero  orphanaques. 

In  Colonia  Dlgnldad  prisoners  have  alleged- 
ly been  subject  to  different  "experiments" 
without  any  interrogation  to  dogs  trained 
to  commit  sexual  aggressions  and  destroy 
sexual  organs  of  both  sexes;  to  "tests"  on 
the  limits  of  resistance  to  different  methods 
of  torture  (resistance  to  beating,  electricity, 
hanging,  etc.);  to  experiments  designed  to 
drive  detainees  insane  through  administra- 
tion of  drugs  to  prolonged  periods  of  isola- 
tion and  other  inhuman  conditions.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  in  this  camp  prisoners 
allegedly  hear  nothing  from  their  captors 
other  than  the  orders  for  torture.  In  (Colonia 
Dlgnldad  there  appears  to  be  a  torture  center 
of  a  particular  kind  In  a  specially  equipped 
place  underground:  there  are  small,  com- 
pletely soundproof,  hermetically  sealed  cells 
for  prisoners.  Leather  hoods  are  placed  over 
the  prisoners'  heads  and  stuck  to  their  faces 
with  chemical  adhesives.  In  these  cells  tor- 
turers allegedly  carry  out  Interrogation  over 
a  closed-circuit  radio  system,  with  the  de- 
tainees naked  and  tied  to  their  berths  while 
electric  shocks  are  applied. 


German  System  Protects  People 

The  most  designed  police  information  sys- 
tem in  the  world  Is  Berlin's  criminal  police 
Information  network.  This  recently-Installed 
system  uses  special  hardware  and  software 
to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  while  it 
speeds  police  and  court  work. 

When  an  arrest  is  made,  the  arresting 
officer  is  required  to  enter  relevant  data  on 
a  workstation  terminal  at  his  local  precinct 
house.  But  before  he  can  log  on  the  system, 
the  officer  must  Insert  his  machine -readable 
identification  card  into  a  reader.  Only  when 
complete  and  correct  data  is  presented  at  the 
terminal  will  it  be  forwarded  to  a  central 
system  which  again  checks  for  errors  and 
creates  or  updates  a  file  which  automatically 
produces  documents  for  the  police  force. 
Later,  reports  are  generated  for  prosecutors 
and  jurists  should  court  action  be  necessary. 

A  detective  making  an  inquiry  about  a  sus- 
pect must  follow  a  similar  procedure.  The 
officer's  identification  card  is  checked  against 
records  to  assure  that  the  action  is  within 
the  officer's  jurisdiction. 

Any  Illegal  action  is  detected  by  the  sys- 
tem which  also  produces  summary  reports 
of  proper  as  well  as  improper  activities  for 
review  by  police  authorities.  Further,  data 
can  be  made  available  to  defense  attorneys 
and  other  appropriate  parties  during  the 
preparation  of  a  legal  case  or  during  an 
actual  trial.  No  party  can  receive  data  be- 
yond that  mandated  by  law. 

The  terminals,  which  have  hardwired  pro- 
grams, were  built  by  Nlxdorf  Computer.  They 
contain  a  special  processor,  printers,  identifi- 
cation card  readers  and  communications 
hardware.  The  mainframe  that  guards  the 
data  base  is  a  Siemens  system.  Training  for 
all  users  Is  performed  by  police  personnel. 

There  are  currently  79  of  the  Nlxdorf  ter- 
minals online,  and  many  more  can  be  accom- 
modated as  needed.  The  mainframe  can  be 
altered,  too,  because  the  terminal  is  intel- 
ligent enough  to  match  any  new  protocols 
that  might  be  established. 

While  the  system  was  Installed  to  cut  the 
amount  of  paperwork  officers  must  complete 
in  the  course  of  dealing  with  routine  crimes, 
the  approach  taken  by  the  police  of  Berlin 
demonstrates  that  an  effective  criminal  In- 
formation system  can  also  be  designed  to 
Insure  justice,  security  and  accuracy.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Berlin  system  will  be 
adopted  by  other  police  forces  in  Germany 
and  in  other  countries  as  well. 
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Mr.    GoLnwATER.    Last 
Senate   had   under   consldei^t 
Resolution,  expressing  the 
In    opposition     to     a     gene 
pardon  of  Vietnam-era  dral  t 
pressed  my  hope  that 
debate  we  ought  to  clear  up 
whether  or  not  the  Fresiderit 
to  grant  amnesty. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  but 
history   and   the  Constitutlin 
question  should  be  aired  a; 
not  the  Constitution  gives 
right  to  grant  a  pardon  and 
give  amnesty.  After  all.  the 
where  uses  the  word 

Although  the  power  of 
asserted  before,  it  has  been  a 
troversy  since  it  first  appea 
terminology.  The  word   "a 
even   used   until   the   Civil 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were 
the  term  amnesty  in  their 
to  be  accurate  they  referred 
stltutlon  and  to  an  Act  of 
basis  of  their  authority.  Thils 
can   be   made   that   any   po'  fer 
exercised  by  these  Presldenis 
to  Congressional  grants  of  a 
not  represent  strong  precede  it 
pendent  amnesty  power  of 

Two  broad  questions 
raised  by  legal  scholars  abo^it 
power.  Some  question  has 
amnesty  may  be  an  exclusi 
legislature.  A  stronger  con 
put  forward  that  amnesty  is 
concurrently  by  the  Presidei  t 
gress. 

Critics  of  Presidential 
it  Is  no  mere  chance  that 
does  not  use  the  word 
that  this  was  not  an  overs 
ers.  but  intentional 

The  argument  goes  that 
well-versed  In  English   law 
there  was  a  clear  dlstinctloi 
don"  and  "amnesty"/  in 
could  grant  a  pardon,  but 
could  award  amnesty. 

Since  English   rules  and 
tlons  are  accepted  by  our  coiirts 
thoritative  in  construing  th  ! 
of  the  Constitution,  this  view 
nesty  is  an  exclusive  power 

The  proponents  of  the  vletr 
shares  the  amnesty  power 
the  President  base  their  theory 
Supreme  Court  dacision.  The 
cite,  Brown  v.   Walker    (16 
that  the  Executive  power  of 
been  held  to  take  from 
to  grant  laws  of  general 
upheld  the  validity  of  an 
providing  immunity  to 
cution  In  certain  cases,  whlc:  i 
served  was  virtually  an  act 
nesty. 

Scholars  have  had  difflcultv 
ing  between  amnesty  and 
sons  consider  amnesty  to  be 
munity  from  legal  prosecution 
ment  to  entire  classes  of  u 
uals  who  have  been  guilty  of 
is  thought  of  as  a  release  fr^m 
and  punishment  of  a  crime 
dividual   specified    in   the 
words,  amnesty  may  be 
type  of  "general  pardon." 
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Others  suggest  that  amnesty  has  no  ap- 
plication in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
already  been  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
crimes.  It  overlooks  the  offense,  while  par- 
don cancels  punishment  already  handed 
down. 

Another  distinction  that  arose  during  the 
Civil  War  and  its  aftermath  is  that  only  the 
power  of  amnesty  can  restore  political  rights, 
such  as  entitlement  to  vote  and  to  hold 
political  office,  lost  by  law-breakers.  This 
view  holds  that  even  if  the  President  can 
offer  a  general  pardon  to  large  numbers  of 
unnamed  individuals,  and  thereby  grant  to 
them  immunity  from  punishment,  he  can- 
not confer  the  right  of  suffrage  or  other  for- 
feited rights  of  citizenship  to  the  Individuals 
who  have  been  pardoned. 

In  order  to  encourage  some  thinking  about 
a  subject  which  I  had  hoped  would  be  aired 
during  our  debate  on  the  Allen  Resolution, 
I  attach  a  Law  Review  article  on  amnesty 
which  openly  professes  to  be  a  minority  opin- 
ion, but  nevertheless  may  generate  some  fuel 
for  thought  on  this  important  Issue. 

[Attachment) 
[From  the  Mississippi  Law  Journal,  Vol.  16, 

p.  127  (1944)1 
"Does  the  President  Still  Have  Amnestying 
Power?" 
(By  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.)  • 
W.  Y.  Elliot  In  his  article.  Amnesty,  says 
that  both  President  and  Congress  have  the 
prerogative  of  amnesty,  and  he  cites  certain 
court  decisions  to  that  effect.^  It  Is  the  thesis 
of  this  paper  that  Congress  alone  has  am- 
nestying power — a  power  which  lies  dormant 
during  usual  times  but  which,  during  and 
after  wars  and  rebellions,  may  become  ex- 
tremely Important.  A  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  not  entirely  aca- 
demic. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  no 
rebellion  will  occur  against  the  United  States 
during  this  war;  and  yet  the  recent  coal 
strikes  and  the  attitude  of  John  L.  Lewis 
force  the  subject  of  amnesty  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  lawyers.  If  upon  no  one  else. 

According  to  a  United  Press  despatch  of 
May  17,  1943  the  War  Labor  Board  "accused 
John  L.  Lewis  of  virtual  treason  for  his  con- 
tinued defiance  of  its  efforts  to  settle  the 
coal  dispute".  The  Board  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "this  defiance  challenges  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war 
and  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies". 
Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  definlticns 
of  treason  In  the  Constitution.  Others  have 
dlscvissed  Lewis  and  the  miners  in  like  terms. 
Suppose  the  500.000  miners  should  strike 
against  the  Government  while  the  mines  are 
under  public  operation,  and  suppose  the 
United  States  declared  the  workers  to  be  In 
a  state  of  rebellion.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
even  Lewis  or  the  miners  would  go  so  far  as 
to  force  the  Government  to  such  an  extreme: 
but  If  It  did  happen  and  if  we  still  won  the 
war,  a  demand  would  tCrlse,  after  peace  had 
been  won,  that  these  half  million  men  be 
amnestied.  The  question  as  to  who — Congress 
or  the  President — had  the  authority  to  Issue 
amnesty  to  them  would  become  a  vital  one. 
In  answering  this  question  the  first  req- 
uisite, under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
be  to  discover  just  what  the  term,  "am- 
nesty", means.  This  Is  a  difficult  task,  for 
even  the  authorities  differ  on  the  precise  line 
between  pardon  on  the  one  hand,  and  am- 
nesty on  the  other .=  Elliott,^  In  differentiat- 
ing between  the  two  terms,  is  inconsistent 
himself.  He  says  that  the  courts  have  refused 
to  Isolate  pardon  from  amnesty,  and  yet  a 
few  paragraphs  farther  on  he  states:  "To  be 
sure.  American  courts  recognize  a  distinction 
between  the  two  .  .  ."  To  prove  his  first 
assertion  he  cites  Brown  v.  Walker*  which 
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declares,  "The  distinction  between  amnesty 
and  pardon  is  of  no  practical  Importance". 
Elliott  also  cites  Knote  v.  U.S.,''  which  says 
the  difference  is  merely  philological :  "All  the 
benefits  which  can  result  from  both  pardon 
and  amnesty,  would  equally  have  accrued 
...  if  the  term  'pardon'  alone  had  been 
used  In  the  Proclamation  of  the  President".' 
But  the  Court's  dictum  simply  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  procedure  that  was  worked  out 
during  reconstruction,  when  pardon  and  am- 
nesty were  not  alike  at  all.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  what  the  Court,  after  re- 
construction was  over,  said  should  be  true, 
and  what  actually  happened  during  recon- 
struction. 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  If  a 
study  is  made  of  the  reconstruction  era  these 
inconsistencies  and  confusions  disappear. 
For,  while  radical  politicians  may  not  have 
evolved  definitions  of  pardon  and  amnesty 
from  the  authoritative  sources,  they  did  pro- 
duce a  practical  differentiation  which,  hav- 
ing become  the  accepted  theory  during  re- 
construction, must  now  be  taken  as  prece- 
dent in  the  United  States  at  least.  What  was 
the  practical  distinction  which  radicals 
educated,  merely  because  the  party  purpose 
demanded  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  for- 
mula which  would  Justify  their  acts? 

In  the  first  place,  pardon  is  an  executive 
function  which  Is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  President.  It  may  be  used  to  save 
a  common  criminal,  like  a  counterfeiter, 
from  all  or  part  of  the  punishment  Imposed 
by  a  court  after  conviction.  Or  it  may  free 
a  group  of  political  criminals  (like  rebels  or 
insurrectionists)  from  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture Judicial  punishment.  This  Is  done  by 
proclamation."  Offered  to  groups  of  rebels  or 
insurrectionists,  it  restores  their  civil  rights 
(owning  property,  for  instance) ,  but  does  not 
reinstate  their  political  privileges  (like  vot- 
ing and  office  holding) . 

Amnesty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  legisla- 
tive function  which  Congress  was  strong 
enough  to  arrogate  to  itself  during  recon- 
struction. The  Constitution  does  not  mention 
the  term.  It  does  not  apply  to  common  crim- 
inals but  to  political  criminals,  usually  in 
groups,  although  not  always.  After  their  "civil 
rights  have  been  returned  to  them  by  a 
Presidential  pardon,  their  political  privileges 
may  be  restored  to  them  by  a  Congressional 
amnesty,  and  by  that  alone. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  powers  Is  that,  in  cases  dealing  with  re- 
bellion and  treason,  amnesty  enfranchises 
while  pardon  does  not."^  To  comprehend  how 
radical  statesmen  arrived  at  this  neat  con- 
clusion, some  facts  regarding  the  history  of 
the  reconstruction  controversy  are  necessary, 
n 

Although  there  had  been  instances  of 
Presidential  pardons  to  rebels  and  insurrec- 
tionists before  the  Civil  War,  It  was  during 
and  after  this  conflict  that  the  problem  be- 
came an  acute,  that  Is  to  say,  a  political  one. 
The  reason  was  that  there  developed  a  dis- 
agreement between  President  Lincoln  and 
Congressional  radicals  over  the  way  in  which 
the  southern  states  should  be  restored  to  the 
union.  Congress,  In  the  confiscation »  law  of 
July  17,  1862,  had  granted  to  the  President 
the  right  to  "pardon  and  amnesty"  rebels  at 
will.  Some  questions  arose,  at  the  time,  as  to 
whether  Congress  could  grant  to  the  Chief 
Executive  the  power  of  pardon,  a  power 
which  he  already  had  by  constitutional  au- 
thority, but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war 
that  his  problem  became  a  real  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Congress  and  the  President. 
Lincoln  made  a  few  objections  to  other 
clauses  in  the  bill,  but  seemed  to  have  none 
against  section  thirteen  which  gave  him 
power  of  pardon  and  amnesty.'"  On  Decem- 
ber 8,  1863,  the  President  Issued  his  famous 
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one-tenth  plan  which  offered  (so  far  as  the 
Executive  could)  to  recognize  new  state  gov- 
ernments provided  ten  per  cent  of  the  Vbters 
as  of  the  election  of  1860  took  the  oath  of 
amnesty  which  he  Included  In  his  proclama- 
tion. It  later  became  a  much  debated  question 
whether  Lincoln  issvied  this  offer  on  the 
basis  of  his  constitutional  power  of  pardon, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  pardon  and 
amnesty  as  granted  to  him  by  Congress  in 
the  law  of  July  17,  1862.  Some  authorities 
say  the  first;  others  say  the  second."  The 
truth  Is  that  he  referred  to  both  grants  of 
power  12 — a  fact  that  does  not  help  much  in 
solving  the  problem.  At  various  times,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  war,  radical  statesmen 
said  that  the  President  did  not  have  am- 
nestying power,'-'  and  the  Wade-Davis  bill  '• 
was  passed  by  Congress  upon  this  theory. 
Congress  refused  to  admit  members  from  the 
state  governments  that  Lincoln  had  restored, 
and  in  so  doing  seemed  to  be  repudiating 
the  power  of  amnesty  it  had  already  granted 
to  the  President. 

The  problem  became  of  keen  party  inter- 
est when  President  Johnson  proceeded  to 
follow  Lincoln's  lenient  policy  of  restora- 
tion by  Issuing  several  proclamations  (the 
first  on  May  29,  1865)  '"  offering  amnesty  to 
thousands  of  rebels — the  great  ones  applying 
to  him  in  person,  the  lesser  ones  merely  ap- 
pearing before  the  proper  court  official.  On 
the  basis  of  this  kind  of  clemency.  Johnson 
restored  the  southern  states  by  allowing 
pardoned  Confederates  to  vote,  to  elect  con- 
stitutional conventions,  to  form  state  gov- 
ernments, and  to  send  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  the  session  of  Congress  which 
opened  in  December,   1865. 

By  that  time  the  radicals  were  aroused. 
They  perceived  that  Presidential  pardon  and 
amnesty  might  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  northern  cooperheads  and  par- 
doned rebels  from  the  south."  After  refusing 
to  admit  the  members  from  the  Presidentially 
reconstructed  states,  the  radicals  hurried 
frantically  to  concoct  some  kind  of  formula 
which  would  nullify  Johnson's  claim  to  the 
power  of  amnesty  (that  Is,  to  enfranchise). 
Dozens  of  speeches,  which  declared  the  Pres- 
ident was  overstepping  his  powers  in  am- 
nestying, could  be  cited,  but  the  radicals 
were  tied  by  law  which  Congress  Itself  had 
passed.  That  was  the  confiscation  act  which 
had  given  to  the  President  the  power  to  par- 
don and  to  amnesty.  It  became  clear  that 
this  grant  must  be  negatived.  The  repeal " 
went  through  on  January  7,  1867,  and  yet 
the  President  continued  to  amnesty,  not 
only  by  proclamation  to  groups,  but  also  by 
releases  to  Individuals.'^  After  the  military 
laws  of  March,  1867  (which  disfranchi.sed 
thousands  at  the  order  of  Congress) .  many 
southerners  said  that,  having  been  par- 
doned, they  could  not  be  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting  and  ofllceholdlng.  Every  move 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  was 
evaded  by  the  Supreme  Court "»  When  regis- 
tration of  those  who  could  take  the  proper 
oath  proceeded  under  the  reconstruction 
laws,  hundreds  of  pardoned  rebels  demanded 
the  right  of  registering  on  the  basis  of  their 
pardons.  They  were  always  refused.-'"  To 
make  certainty  doubly  certain.  Congress,  In 
the  third  reconstruction  act=i  of  Jtily  19, 
1867,  Inserted  a  clause  expressly  stating  that 
a  pardon  did  not  enfranchise. 

The  crisis  arrived  In  September,  1867  when 
Johnson  played  his  last  card,  namely,  a 
proclamation  which  pardoned  all  remaining 
rebels  except  about  300.  His  conservative 
friends  said  that  he  intended  to  use  the  army 
to  reopen  the  registration  books  and  to  force 
the  Insertion  of  pardoned  southerners  there- 
ln.«  In  fact  he  received  many  appeals  calling 
upon  him  so  to  do.''  Radicals  prepared  for 
an  armed  clash  if  the  President  should  use 
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force  to  justify  his  contention  that  a  pardon 
enfranchised  the  recipient.  Johnson's  organ, 
the  Washington  National  Intelligencer,  de- 
clared that  the  President  had  no  Idea  of 
vising  force,  but  was  trying  to  get  the  case 
before  the  covirts."  Many  rebels,  upon  being 
refused  the  privilege  of  registering,  did  sue 
the  registrars  in  the  courts.'-''^  It  was  during 
the  fall  of  1867,  therefore,  that  the  precedent 
^  was  being  finally  set  and  when  much  of  the 
discussion  regarding  the  difference  between 
pardon  and  amnesty  took  place.  With  this 
historical  background,  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  Is  now  possible. 
Ill 

Both  radicals  and  conservatives  agreed  that 
pardon  rested  with  the  President  by  con- 
stitutional authority;  =°  they  disagreed  upon 
whether  pardon  Included  amnesty  and  upon 
whether  pardon  restored  both  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights.  Radical  theory  demanded  that 
it  restores  only  dvll  rights,  although  Con- 
gressman John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  student  of  constitutional  law, 
had  said,  regarding  the  civil  rights  bill,  that 
political  and  civil  rights,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  were  synonymous.^  But  such  a  doc- 
trine was  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  radicals,  for. 
If  a  pardon  restored  the  polUlcal  rights  to 
hold  office  and  to  vote,  radical  control  in 
the  country  would  be  endangered.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  radical  comment  always  took  the 
slant  that  the  Presidential  pardon  did  not 
enfranchise.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal 
said  the  President  could  not  grant  amnesty 
(that  Is,  could  not  enfranchise)  because  he 
had  no  power  to  pardon  before  conviction 
and  because  he  could  not  pardon  communi- 
ties as  a  mass.=»  Similarly  the  New  Orleans 
Tribune:  "The  President  can  pardon  rebels, 
but  he  cannot  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  them".™  An  unsigned  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  called  the  attempt  to  en- 
franchise secessionists  "The  Conspiracy  at 
Washington";  and  argued  that  there  was  a 
difference  between 

". . .  the  abuse  of  this  power  to  pardon 
criminals  after  conviction,  and  the  assiimp- 
tlon  of  power  to  restore  to  whole  classes  of 
traitors  and  public  enemies  their  forfeited 
rights  of  citizenship.  By  the  pardon  of  mur- 
derers and  counterfeiters,  the  President  can- 
not much  Increase  the  ntunber  of  his  poli- 
tical supporters:  by  the  pardon  of  traitors 
and  public  enemies,  he  may  build  up  a  party 
to  support  him  in  his  struggle  against  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government . . . 
everybody  knows  he  pardons  traitors  and 
public  enemies  in  order  to  gain  their  in- 
fluence and  votes.  A  public  enemy  himself, 
and  leagued  with  public  enemies,  he  has  the 
impudence  to  claim  that  he  is  constitution- 
ally capable  of  perverting  his  power  to  par- 
don into  a  power  to  gain  political  support 
In  his  schemes  against  the  loyal  nation."  *= 

This  statement,  probably  by  Lowell,  the 
editor,  shov.'s  clearly  the  party  purpose  of 
the  radicals  in  refusing  to  admit  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  to  the  power  of  amnesty. 

S-T  also,  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  while  In  favor  of  his  pet  scheme  of 
impartial  suffrage  for  both  races,  criticized 
the  proclamation  because  he  believed  pardon 
and  amnesty  were  not  the  same.  Pardon,  said 
he.  wa.s  an  act  of  grace  exempting  the  appli- 
cant from  penalties  for  a  crime,  while  am- 
nesty was  tlie  act  of  the  sovereign  power  in 
effacing  a  crime  entirely:  "Amnesty  Is  abo- 
lition of  the  oli'ense.  Pardon  is  remission  of 
the  penalty.  The  sovereign  power  of  this  na- 
tion Is  not  the  President  but  the  people.  The 
representative  of  the  people  is  not  Andrew 
Johnson,  but  the  National  Congress"." 

The  conservative  and  Democratic  editors 
took,  largely,  the  opposite  view.  The  New 
York  World  fought  the  New  York  Times*' 
and    Tribune,   both    of   which   believed   the 


President  did  not  have  amnestying  power. 
The  World  said  that  the  the  recent  repeal  of 
the  Presidential  amnestying  power  was  "of 
no  consequence  except  as  signifying  the  will 
of  Congress  that  he  (Johnson)  shall  not  ex- 
ercise one  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives. 
But  what  right  has  Congress  to  say  that  the 
President  shall  not  do,  what  the  Constitution 
says  he  may  do?""  It  added  that  Lincoln 
had  threatened  to  veto  the  conflscatlon  act. 
one  of  the  reasons  being  that  it  presumed  to 
give  him  pardoning  power  which  he  already 
had;  and  that  he  had  Issued  his  proclamation 
of  December  8,  1863  on  the  basis  of  his  con- 
stitutional prerogative  and  not  by  virtue  of 
the  grant  made  him  by  Congress.'*  The  con- 
servative Charleston  Mercury  placed  the 
radical  position  succinctly  as  follows:  "The 
Radicals  contend,  that  although  the  Presi- 
dent can  pardon  individuals,  he  cannot  par- 
don numbers  of  them  In  classes.  The  distinc- 
tion Is  without  force;  because  the  numbers, 
consist  of  the  individuals;  and  if  you  can 
pardon  OTie  man  for  an  act  of  insurrection  in 
resisting  a  government  either  by  counsels  or 
by  force  of  arms — you  may  pardon  at  the 
same  time,  all  who  were  engaged  with  him 
in  the  same  resistance".''  The  dignified  New 
Orleans  Crescent  argued : 

"It  is  clear  that.  If  the  President  possesses 
authority  to  exempt  any  class  of  offenders 
from  penalty — and  his  plenary  pardoning 
power  imder  the  Constitution  Is  not  denied — 
he  possesses  authority  to  exempt  from  dis- 
franchisement, if  that  be  a  penalty,  those 
classes  whom  Congress  declares  to  tiave  for- 
feited their  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  by 
the  offense  of  rebellion  against  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  the  President 
cannot  execute  all  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
construction law  without  niillifying  one  of 
the  Important  significations  of  his  pardon 
to  late  rebels,  and  that  which  he  seems  in  his 
second  amnesty  proclamation,  to  be  anxious 
to  make  prominent.  Radical  Journals,  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  last  document  have  been 
disputing  the  President's  right  to  override 
Congressional  disfranchisement,  on  account 
of  rebellion,  by  an  executive  pardon.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  Is  useless  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  right.  The  struggle  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  on  this  as  on 
every  other  question,  must  be  determined  by 
preponderance  of  moral  and  physical 
force."  *> 

Among  other  comments  that  might  be 
made  about  the  above  statement  by  the 
Crescent  the  following  should  be  noted:  (1) 
the  suggestion  that  the  President's  executive 
pardon  might  be  used  to  nullify  the  act  of 
Congress  In  disfranchising  certain  persons 
is  reminiscent  of  the  attempt  of  Charels  n 
of  England,  by  means  of  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  in  1672,  to  .suspend  an  act  of 
Parliament  which  placed  certain  rellglotis 
tests  upon  Catholics  and  others:  an(!r'(2)  if 
the  practical  wisdom,  which  characterized 
the  analysis  by  the  Crescent,  had  been  true 
also  of  other  conservatives,  much  bitterness 
and  heartburning  would  have  been  obviated. 
North  and  South.  The  St.  Louis  Missouri 
Republican,  an  admlnLstration  paper,  was 
almost  as  practical  when  it  concluded  that 
the  recent  proclamation  was  not  pmnesty, 
but  pardon:  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
suffrage,  for  that  was  a  state  matter:  and 
that  if  the  pardoned  individual  had  voted 
before  the  war  he  ought  to  be  able  to  vote 
now  because  a  pardon  did  not  change  his 
status  In  that  respect.'^  The  Columbtis  (Ga.) 
Enquirer  was  also  sensible : 

"An  impression  has  somehow  been  pro- 
duced that  those  pardoned  .  .  .  are  thereby 
enfranchised  though  proscribed  by  the  acts 
of  Congress.  This,  as  we  have  said,  might 
be  the  legal  effect — indeed  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  Congress  has  the  Constitu- 
tional right  to  disfranchise  any  man  until 
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convicted    of   crime,    and   theh 
elector  of  Federal  offices.  Bu 
reconstruction    has    been 
hands  of  the  President.  Congre^ 
persons  for  disfranchisement 
to  the  exceptions  made  by  t 
his  former  proclamation  of 
its  very  latest  Reconstruction 
provided  that  no  amnesty  of 
should  affect  In  any  manner 
tlons  of  voters  proscribed  by 
From  the  standpoint  of  cole 
Ism,  little  more  could  be  said 
than  what  the  Enquirer  had 
dent  might  claim  that  his 
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but  Congress  had  the  power, 
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Granted  that  Congress  had 
President  into  accepting  its 
the  law  on  the  question? 
who  was  correct,  the  Preslden 
It  Is  hard  to  answer  with 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  time: 
sides  of  the  controversy.  The 
Bouvler's    Law    Dictionary 
amnesty  was  legislative,  whll  ; 
Times  quoted  the  same  source 
amnesty  was  executive.^" 

If  the  problem  be  taken  to 
Constitution,  there  is  little 
because  amnesty  per  se  is  not 
fenders  of  the  executive  pre; 
for  support   to  that   documei|t 
merely    states    that    the 
powered  "to  grant  reprieves 
offenses   against    the   United 
In    cases    of   impeachment".' 
reprieves  and  impeachment  ar 
tion,  dees  the  grant  of  "pardejn 
nesty     also?     Is     amnesty 
Fathers  never  though  of?  Does 
have   amnestying   power 
related    one,    that    of    pardo 
George  F.  Edmunds  In  his 
ary  17,  1869.  denounclna;  Joh 
Ing  his  final  pardon  of 
(which   freed   the  rest   of  the 
that  the  Fathers  of  the  Cons 
all  these  terms,  and  so 
the  grant  o^  amnesty  from  thos  > 
to    the    Presidency.    He    quot^ 
and  Bouvler  to  show  that  a 
look  backward,  but  only 
restore  what  was  lost,  but  only 
was  yet  to  be  suffered."  He 
English    king    did    not    hax'e 
pardon    generally — that    ?s, 
because  from   1535  on.  this  r 
exercised  by  Parliament 
eluded,  was  an  act  of  obllvlo 
fenses   granted   by   the   sovi 
"whole     classes     of     offenders 
"sovereign  power"  In  the 
Congress  and  not  the  President 
made  the  same  point  as  early 
1867. 

What  had  the  President  to 
fense  submitted  to  Congress 
of  the  Senate  on  January  5, 
fled  his  action  on   the  basis 
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agreed,    saying    they    were    n 
Lincoln's  right  of  amnesty  had 
by  Congress  on  July  17.  1862 
taken  it  away  on  January  7 
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Omitting  the  precedents  set  by  his  own 
proclamations  (to  quote  which  was  somewhat 
disingenuous  on  Johnson's  part) ,  one  must 
look  to  the  earlier  ones,  especially  that  of 
Washington,  for  precedent.  For,  as  the  At- 
lanta Daily  Intelligencer  said,  Washington 
had  pardoned  the  whisky  rebels.  "Was  Wash- 
ington a  usurper?"  '■''  But  had  these  earlier 
proclamations  been  amnesties  in  the  sense  of 
the  term  used  by  the  radicals,  or  were  they 
merely  pardons?  Did  they  restore  the  fran- 
chise? Washlngrton  offered  "a  general  pardon" 
to  the  whisky  rebels."  Adams  granted  "a  full, 
free  and  absolute  pardon"  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania insurrectionists.'"'  Madison  published  "a 
free  and  full  pardon"  to  the  roughs  on  Barra- 
taria  Island,  provided  they  swore  that  they 
had  helped  defend  New  Orleans  during  the 
recent  British  invasion.'''  Whether  these  early 
pardons  restored  full  political  privileges  Is 
uncertain,  although.  Inasmuch  as  at  that 
time  suffrage  was  almost  entirely  controlled 
by  the  states,  it  is  hard  to  see  hov/  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  vote  or  with  office- 
holding.'"  When  Washington  pardoned  the 
whisky  rebels,  they  were  freed  from  punish- 
ment by  the  United  States.  Pennsylvania 
had  the  final  disposition  of  the  question 
whether  they  could  vote  or  hold  office.  Un- 
doubtedly the  state  permitted  them  to  exer- 
cise their  political  privileges,  but  the  decision 
rested  with  the  state  and  not  with  the  fed- 
eral government."  Then  too  there  was  no 
party  situation  as  In  1867  to  question  such  a 
pardoned  individual's  desire  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  At  all  events,  the  precedents  are 
shadowy  and  inconclusive. 

Although  the  Constitution  and  earlier 
proclamations  are  In  this  connection  rather 
indecisive,  some  information  may  possibly  be 
gained  from  other  early  sources.  Madison's 
Journal  shows  that,  when  pardon  was  being 
discussed  In  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Randolph  wished  to  give  to  the  President  no 
authority  to  pardon  treason  whatever  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  provide  the  Execu- 
tive with  too  much  Influence;  and  besides, 
the  President  himself  might  be  guilty.  Wil- 
son wanted  to  make  pardon  an  executive 
function;  Morris  wanted  to  make  It  legisla- 
tive. King  thought  a  legislature  was  too  fickle, 
hence  unsulted  to  the  task.  Madison  ad- 
mitted the  weakness  of  legislatures,  but  op- 
pKssed  giving  the  power  of  pardoning  treason 
to  the  President,  preferring  to  grant  it  to 
both  the  Senate  and  to  the  President.  But 
Mason  and  Randolph  thought  the  Senate 
had  received  too  much  authority  already.  In 
the  end  the  Chief  Magistrate  was  empowered 
to  reprieve  and  pardon."  Obviously,  this  does 
not  help  much  because  not  a  word  was  said 
of  amnesty.''' 

Hamilton  drew  the  assignment  of  discuss- 
ing the  pardoning  power  in  the  Federalist 
and  did  not  add  much  to  Madison's  state- 
ment. He  repeated  that  there  had  been  fear 
of  granting  to  an  unstable  leigislature  such 
a  duty  In  times  of  passion  when  one  man's 
mind  was  better  than  many.  The  best  reason 
for  lodging  it  with  the  President  was  that 
during  a  rebellion  "a  well-timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  Insurgents  or  rebels  may  re- 
store the  tranquility  of  the  commonwealth". 
Clearly  a  well-timed  offer  might  not  be  pos- 
sible when  the  question  was  thrown  open 
for  debate  by  many  members.  Hamilton  says 
nothing  of  amnesty,  unless  that  be  included 
in  the  definition  of  pardon." 


Thus  the  question  could  hardly  be  settled 
by  any  reference  to  the  Constitution  or  to 
psist  precedents  unless  the  radicals  were  will- 
ing to  agree  that  pardon  and  amnesty  were 
the  same  thing — which  thev  refused  to  do. 
The  problem  became  a  political  one.  tied 
up  with  the  continued  control  of  the  radical 
party  and  with  the  attempt  of  the  conserva- 
tives to  gain  office.  If  Johnsoa  could  amnesty 


and  return  the  franchise  to  thousands  of 
rebels,  he  might  well  secure  enough  votes  to 
overturn  the  radicals,  who  feared  they  might 
lose  the  victory  which  haa  been  so  hard  to 
win  in  the  Civil  War.  Hence  the  radicals,  too 
maintain  theU'  majority,  perceived  It  was 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  Interpret  am- 
nesty as  one  thing,  pardon  as  another;  and 
Johnson  found  It  to  his  advantage  to  say 
that  he  had  both  and  th?.t  they  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  It  happened,  however, 
that  those  who  supported  the  Presidential 
theory  were  in  the  minority;  hence  all  the 
opinions  which  might  support  Johnson  were 
uttered  by  those  whose  voices  were  merely 
an  opposition  group:  they  did  not  establish 
policy.  Thus  the  minority  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion committee  backed  the  Johnson  attitude 
fully,  but  the  committee  minority  had  no 
power  except  that  of  protest: 

"The  several  proclamations  of  amnesty  Is- 
sued by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  successor  under 
the  authority  of  Congre.ss  are  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  the  parties  in- 
cluded therein  are  not  to  be  held,  in  the 
future,  restored  to  all  rights  belonging  to 
them  as  citizens  of  their  respective  States. 
A  power  to  pardon  is  a  power  to  restore  the 
offender  to  the  condition  In  which  he  was 
before  the  date  of  the  offence  pardoned  .  .  . 

"It  is  now  settled  that  a  pardon  removes 
not  only  the  punishment,  but  all  the  legal 
disabilities  consequent  on  the  crime  .  .  . 
The  amnesties  so  declared  would  be  but  false 
pretences  if  they  were,  as  now  held,  to  leave 
the  parties  in  the  condition  they  would  have 
been  in  if  they  had  rejected  them.  Such  a 
result,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  a  foul  blot 
on  the  good  name  of  the  nation."  '■■ 

But  the  minority  "submitted":  It  did  not 
set  present  policy.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee said  exactly  the  opposite.  Each  party 
took  the  position  which  seemed  to  promise 
for  it  the  most  advantage.  The  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  In  withdrawing  its  assent  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  gave  as  one  reason 
that  "it  lodges  with  the  Legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  the  power  of  pardon, 
which  properly  belongs,  by  our  system,  to  the 
Executive." "  But  this  was  again  on  the 
minority  side;  and  Congress  refused  either  to 
listen  to  the  states  resolution  of  rejection  or 
to  allow  it  to  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
Globe  because  the  radicals  said  the  legisla- 
ture's action  was  "scandalous."  When  the 
Governor  returned  the  Amendment  to  the 
state  legislature,  which  rejected  it  again,  both 
were  acting  out  of  partisanship  rather  than 
out  of  concern  for  the  merits  of  the  case. 

When  one  turns  to  the  statements  of  the 
majority  group,  he  finds  attitudes  taken  to 
bolster  up  the  cause,  rather  than  any  facts 
to  aid  him  in  arriving  at  a  clear  conclusion. 
Thus,  when  the  Chicago  Tribune  said  that 
the  President  "may  by  his  pardoning  power 
restore  offenders  against  the  United  States 
to  natural  and  civil  rights,  but  not  to  politi- 
cal rights;  he  has  no  power  to  re-lnvest  them 
with  political  privileges,"  ■'■*  It  was  again  a 
partisan  organ  saying  what  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  party.  The  same  partisanship 
is  evident  in  a  speech  in  the  House  by  George 
S.  Boutwell:  "But  while  I  occupy  a  place  on 
this  floor,  never,  with  my  consent,  shall  the 
pardon  of  the  President  be  a  certificate  on 
which  a  felon  enters  into  the  sacred  tribunals 
of  the  land,  and  assists  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws."  '"■  Of  the  pamphlets  Issued  at  the 
time  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  same  can 
be  sald.'^ 

The  Presidential  theory,  much  as  it  was 
defended  and  explained,  never  came  Into 
force,  because  It  was  not  to  the  Interest  of 
the  dominant  radical  group  that  It  should. 
Hence  all  the  radical  southern  elections,  all 
the  conventions,  and  all  the  constitutions, 
were  based  upon  the  theory  that  Congress 
alone  could  restore  the  franchise  to  rebels. 
Thus   a   conimlttee    in    the   Georgia   radical 
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constitutional  convention  of  1868  said:  "Per- 
haps half  of  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  1865,  are  held  by  the 
United  States  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason. 
It  Is  true  that  they  have  been  pardoned,  but 
we  greatly  doubt  if  the  pardon  Is  at  all  neces- 
sary to  make  them  eligible."  "•'  In  short,  the 
doctrine  that  Presidential  pardon  did  not 
enfranchise  became  bone  and  blood  of  the 
new  political  system  that  grew  out  of  the 
war — not  so  much  because  it  had  already  been 
accepted  as  legal,  but  because  the  radicals 
saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
it  so.  If  it  had  been  to  their  interest  to 
decree  otherwise,  or  If  the  Johnson  group 
had  secured  control,  the  opposite  would  have 
been  true,  and  the  Presidential  claim  to  the 
power  of  amnestying  (enfranchising)  would 
have  been  maintained. 

After  all,  however.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  question  w.as  a  twilight  one  and  neither 
contestant  had  a  sure  case — a  case  which 
could  be  proved  either  by  the  Constitution  or 
by  precedent.  The  Fathers,  Senator  Edmunds 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  seem  never 
to  have  thought  of  amnesty,  or  If  they  did, 
they  embalmed  It  in  pardon,  which  opened 
the  term  wide  to  any  kind  of  interpretation, 
depending  upon  party  advantage.  Radical 
party  advantage  demanded  the  radical  theory. 
The  action  of  Congress  took  amnesty  out  ol 
the  President's  authority,  and  at  least  one 
of  Johnson's  party  recognized  the  fact.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles,  writing 
in  his  diary  about  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation of  September  7,  1867.  accepted  this 
restriction  upon  the  Executive  when  he  said, 
"The  President  has  the  power  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  grant  pardons,  but  not  amnesty". 
In  England,  he  continued.  Parliament  had  the 
power  of  amnesty;  lawyers  in  Congress,  imi- 
tating Parliament,  arrogated  to  Congress  the 
same  prerogative.  Welles  thus  unwillingly  ad- 
mitted that  the  President  had  lost  whatever 
rights  to  amnesty  he  may  have  had;  but 
the  Secretary  added  that  amnesty  ought  not 
to  enter  the  American  system  cf  government, 
because  the  United  States  had  neither  at- 
tainders nor  successions  to  the  crown.'* 

VI 

Congress  had  Imbedded  the  radical  theory 
into  the  law  by  a  series  of  statutes,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  the  mistaken  grant  of  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  the  President  In  the  confiscation 
act  of  July  17.  1862  had  been  repealed  in 
January,  1867;  (2)  In  the  two  military  recon- 
struction laws  of  March,  1867  Congress  had 
Itself  disfranchised  thousands  of  rebels;  (3) 
in  the  third  military  reconstruction  law  of 
July  19.  1867  Congress  had  .specifically  stated 
that  a  pardon  did  not  enfranchise.  All  these 
measures  had  been  possible  because  the  radi- 
cals had  the  necessary  two-thirds  to  override 
Johnson's  vetoes. 

But  the  radicals  were  not  willing  to  sub- 
side with  the  passage  of  mere  legislation. 
Lest  a  future  President  might  try,  as  John- 
son had,  to  use  his  pardon  to  restore  those 
who  had  been  disfranchised,  they  took  one 
more  step:  they  implanted  part  of  the  radi- 
cal theory  into  the  Constitution.  In  the  third 
section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  all 
those  who,  having  taken  an  oath  as  office- 
holders to  the  United  States,  might  later 
enter  a  rebellion,  were  disfranchised  from 
holding  state  or  federal  office.''"  Such  disabled 
persons  could  be  restored  only  by  means  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  Thus  did  the 
legislative  department  arrogate  to  Itself  the 
power  to  amnesty;  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  President. 

The  third  section  not  only  decreased  exec- 
utive power,  but  state  power  as  well.  Those 
who,  having  taken  an  oath  as  officeholders, 
might  later  enter  a  rebellion,  were  disfran- 
chised from  the  state  office  as  well  as  from 
federal.  To  that  extent  the  people  of  a  state 


were  estopped  from  choosing  whom  they 
wished  as  officers  until  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress acted. 

Thus,  by  law  and  amendment,  which  Indi- 
cated the  rising  domination  of  Congress  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  and  of  the  F>resl- 
dency,  significant  changes  had  been  effected. 
This  serious  reduction  in  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  President  wsis,  of  course, 
unfortunate  for  the  Presidency  and  for  the 
thousands  of  hapless  individuals  who  had 
been  taught  since  December  8,  1863  to  look 
to  the  Executive  for  restoration  of  their  sta- 
tus as  voters  and  officeholders.  During  the  re- 
construction period  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate suffered  numerous  restrictions  in 
power,*  of  which  the  limitation  upon  the 
pardon  Is  not  the  least  Important.  This  re- 
duction was  a  piece  with  the  other  acts  of 
the  radical  party  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  defiatlng  the  President,  In  the 
words  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  "to  the  feeble- 
ness of  a  Venetian  Doge,",''^  and  even  of 
changing  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
federal  government.  Johnson's  lament  In  his 
farewell  address  on  March  4,  1869  Is  a  parti- 
san and  yet  an  eloquent  commentary  upon 
what  had  been  achieved  by  the  radicals: 

"They  have  robbed  the  Executive  of  par- 
don (amnesty),  rendered  null  and  void  acts 
of  clemency  granted  to  thousands  of  persons 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
committed  gross  usurpation  by  legislative  at- 
tempts to  exercise  this  power  in  favor  of 
party  adherents."  «^ 
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Garland  had  received  a  Presidential  pardon. 
The  Court  said  further.  "This  power  of  the 
President  is  not  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol. Congress  can  neither  limit  the  effect  of 
his  pardon  nor  exclude  from  its  exercise  any 
class  of  offenders.  The  benign  prerogative  of 
mercy  reposed  in  him  cannot  be  fettered  by 
any  legislative  restriction  ...  a  pardon 
reaches  both  the  punishment  prescribed  for 
the  offense  and  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  and 
when  the  pardon  is  full  It  releases  the 
punishment  and  blots  out  of  existence  his 
guilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offend- 
er is  as  Innocent  as  if  he  had  never  com- 
mitted the  offense  .  .  .  and  restores  him  to 
all  his  civil  rights.  It  makes  him  as  it  were 
a  new  man.  and  gives  him  a  new  credit  and 
capacity.  It  is  not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  thus  to  inflict  punishment 
beyond  the  reach  of  executive  clemency." 
The  angry  radicals  construed  this  decision 
narrowly  by  saying  It  referred  only  to  civil 
rights,  such  as  practicing  law  without  hav- 
ing to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty,  and  not  to 
political  privileges,  such  as  voting  and  office- 
holding.  In  their  defense  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Court  mentioned  only  civil  rights.  The 
radicals  always  differentiated  between  civil 
rights  and  political  privileges.  See  Russ,  The 
Lawyer's  Test  Oath  during  Reconstruction 
(1937)  10  Miss.  L.  J.  154. 

="See  for  Instance,  Ass't.  Adjutant-Gen.  S. 
T.  Chalfln  to  W.  G.  Chase,  June  12,  1867.  In 
which  he  says.  "I  am  directed  by  the  Major 
General  Commanding  to  say  that  having  re- 
ceived a  pardon  does  not  affect  a  person's 
status."  Letter  Book,  First  Military  District, 
I.  247.  Also.  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral William  Ennls  to  C.  K.  Mallory  of  Hamp- 
ton. Va..  who  had  appealed  against  the  board 
of  registration  which  had  refused  to  register 
him  even  though  he  presented  his  pardon. 
Ibid,  p.  401.  Finally,  see  a  decision,  ibid,  p. 
415,  which  read.  ".  .  .  while  the  FYesident's 
pardon  restores  civil,  it  does  not  restore 
political  rights."  The  records  of  the  five 
military  dlsticts  are  housed  in  the  National 
Archives.  Washington.  D.C. 
*i  Third  Reconstruction  Act. 
-For  example.  Boston  Post,  Sept.  30.  1867; 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Sent.  17. 
1867:  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Sept.  20.  1867:  and 
Vlcksburg  Herald.  Sept.  11  and  22.  1867. 

"  James  Lyons  of  Richmond  pleaded  as 
follows.  ".  .  .  proclaim  the  law  by  which  your 
pardon  restores  to  the  pardoned,  all  the  rlg'hts 
and  franchises  of  which  by  vmconstltutlonal 
laws  they  were  deprived,  and  among  them  the 
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1B67, 


right  of  Suffrage."  Andrew 
CXXII,  17445,  Library  of  Coi 

-•Sept.  11.  12,  1867. 

"  For  Instance,  Gen.  John 
Virginia.  Chicago  Times,  Oc 
Judge  Rice  of  Montgomery, 
Constitutionalist,  Sept.  26,  1 

=»  Even  Senator  Charles 
"Congress,  I  know  can  not 
donlng  power;  but  It  may 
with  regard  to  it;  it  may 
Globe,  July  3,  1867,  p.  467. 

-'  Quoted  by  Wilson, 
constructidn  measures  of 
Ninth  and  Fortieth  Congres: 
ford,  1868)  p.  136. 

-'  Clipped  by  Charleston 
1867.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see 
maintained  the  point  that 
be    applied    untU    after 
made  good  this  interpretatior 
little  from  Presidential  activl 
even  granting  that  it 
to  convict  thousands  of  rebfel 
would  be  humanly  Impossibl; 
a  Jury  in  the  South?  The 
the  backing  of  John  Marshall 
V.  United  States,  7  Pet.  150, 
said  that  a  pardon  was  the  ' 
ofTiclal  act  of  the  executive 
llvered  to  the  individual  for 
Is  intended."  ( italics  not  in 

-'Clipped    by    the    New 
Sept.  11,  1867. 

"'20  Atlantic  Monthly  (186? 

"  New   York   Tribune,   Sep ; 
Louisville  Journal,  Sept.  11 
disputed  terms  as  follows, 
granted    either    before   or   a 
Pardon   after   conviction   is 
and  pardon  before  is  amnest; 
real  difference  that  there  Is 

^■-  For  example,  on  Sept.  9, 
in  a  blazing  editorial  said 
tutlon,  no  matter  how 
did   not   Justify   enfranchis 
dentlal  fiat  because  the 
slon  of  the  constitutional 
to  Individual  cases  ...  it  is 
fiance  of  Congress  and  its 
dlation  of  its  enacted  laws, 
of  the  President's 
work  of  reconstruction  Into 
.  .  .  What  more  fiagrant  forja 
tive  usurpation  take  short  o 
Exactly  opposite  was  the 
clnnati    Enquirer    of    Sept. 
President's   power   In   this 
plenary  than  that  of  Congre^ 
nesty  Proclamation  will 
trars  to  register  tens  of 
ern  citizens,  that  the 
Congress  say  shall  not  be 

"  Sept.  10.  1867. 

"This  is  not  accurate 
referred  to  both  the 
law  of  July  17.  1862  in  his 
he  did  not  Intend  to  veto  the 
because  of  the  grant  of 
of  a   technicality  which 
He  then  approved  the  law. 

"Sept.  11,  1867.  See  also 
1867. 

»  Sept.  10,  1867. 

=•  Sept.  10,  1867. 

^  Clipped  by  the  Atlanta 
er.  Sept.  12,  1867. 

=^'  Sept.  4,  1867. 

'"  U.S.  Const.  Art  U,  §  2. 

"  Sen.  Rep.  239,  40  Cong.,  3d 

<-■  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  239,  40  Cong 

"  Sept.  17,  1867. 

♦*  1  Richardson  op.  cit 
181. 

«  Id.  at  303-304. 

"/d.  at  558-560. 
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167. 
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says,  "Certainly  he  (Johnson)  had  preced- 
ents for  his  action  In  the  presidential  am- 
nesty proclamations  hy  Washington,  Adams 
and  Lincoln."  But  did  he? 

^  In  this  connection  see  the  speech  of 
Samuel  Shellabarger  of  Ohio  on  the  disfran- 
chising section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the 
United  States,  by  laws  of  March  26,  1970  and 
of  April  14,  1802,  had  declared  that  any 
person  disfranchised  by  a  state  would  never 
be  readmitted  to  United  States  citizenship 
without  the  consent  of  the  proscribing  state. 
The  first  mentioned  law  referred  to  Tories, 
who  had  been  disfranchised  by  South  Caro- 
lina in  1785;  and  the  second  to  followers  of 
Dan  Shays,  who  had  been  disabled  by  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1787.  Globe,  April  21,  1866,  pp. 
2102-07. 

'"  Madison,  Journal  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention, edited  by  E.  H.  Scott  (Chicago, 
1893)  p.  734. 

■■■■'  If  amnesty  referred  to  the  franchise  and 
If  the  franchise  was  a  state  matter,  would 
there  be  any  reason  for  the  Fathers  to  men- 
tion It? 

'1  Federalist  Papers,  No.  73. 

•'- McPhfrson.  Hand-Book  for  1868,  ojy.  cit. 
suvra  note  16  at  100. 

53  The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and 
Reeister  of  Important  Events  (New  York, 
1868)  pp.  540-41;  and  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
News,  Feb.  27,  1868. 

"■'  May  20,  1867. 

"'■Quoted  by  Richmond  Enouirer,  Jan.  25, 
1867. 

"■"One  written  by  "Amecius"  on  The  Rebel 
States,  The  President  and  Congress,  Recon- 
struction and  the  Executive  Power  of  Pardon 
concluded  that.  "A  pardon  by  the  President 
before  conviction,  unless  in  execution  of  a  law 
of  Congress,  is  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  therefore  null  and  void."  The 
pamphlet  was  published  in  New  York  in  1866. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Congressional  library. 

•"'"Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  People  of 
Georgia  (Augu-^ta.  Ga.  1868)  pp.  274-75. 

"»  Gideon  Welles  Diary,  edited  bv  John  T. 
Morse  (1911)  198. 

■^^  Nothing  was  said  about  voting. 

*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  was 
a  temporary  development  and  that  soon  the 
Presidency  was  overshadowing  Congress.  The 
states,  however,  never  regained  their  prewar 
power. 

"Jan.  8,  1867. 

•^  The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  (New 
York,  1869)  (yp.  cit.  supra  note  53  at  591.  The 
reader  is  warned  that,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  there  is  not  an  r,uthority  In  the  land 
who  would  agree  with  the  gravamen  of  this 
paper,  namely,  that  amnesty  alone  enfran- 
chises and  that  the  President  has  lost,  if 
he  ever  had,  the  power  of  amnesty.  For  in- 
stance, Orth  and  Cushman,  American  Na- 
tional Government  (New  York,  1943)  pp. 
295.  say  that  both  President  and  Congress 
may  amnesty:  so  also,  Ogg  and  Ray,  Intro- 
duction TO  American  Government,  (7th  ed. 
New  York,  1942)  p.  368.  The  WTlter  suggests 
that  they  study  the  reconstruction  period. 


What  If  Our  Country  Should 
Cease  To  Exist? 

Mr.  Gold  water.  Few  Americans  I  am 
sure,  have  ever  faced  the  possibility  that 
their  country  could  simply  cease  to  exist. 
Many  years  of  abundance  and  strength  have 
encased  all  of  us  in  a  feeling  of  security 
which  could  someday  disappear.  Many  na- 
tions richer  and  more  powerful  in  their  day 
than  we  are  in  ours  have  been  sabotaged  and 
defeated.  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  other  civilizations  have  grown 
and  prospered  and  finally  disappeared  and  we 
have  the  Warner  and  Swasey  Company  of 


Cleveland,  Ohio  to  thank  for  a  timely 
reminder  of  our  mortality  as  a  nation.  I 
have  attached  a  recent  advertisement  spon- 
sored by  this  company. 

[Attachment] 

Have  You  Ever  Faced  the  Possibility  That 

YouK  Country  Could  Cease  To  Exist? 

Nations  richer  and  more  powerful  In  their 
day  than  we  are  in  this,  have  been  sabotaged, 
defeated,  enslaved. 

Babylon  was  the  largest  and  richest  nation 
of  its  time,  but  Its  lust  for  luxury  made  It 
an  easy  mark  for  the  Medes  and  Persians  who 
overran  it,  and  divided  its  land  and  en- 
slaved people  between  them. 

Rome  was  a  greater  military  power  than  we 
ever  were,  but  when  free  bread  and  circuses 
became  more  important  to  the  people  than 
hard  work  and  patriotism,  Rome  was  in- 
vaded and  looted  by  the  tougher  Vandals. 

The  Incas  were  the  most  civilized,  richest 
people  In  the  Americas,  but  ruthless,  better- 
armed  Invaders  destroyed  them  as  a  nation, 
and  looted  everything  they  owned  and  had 
spent  generations  in  creating. 

In  every  case  it  was  the  self-indulgent 
weakness  of  the  victim  which  made  the 
victory  of  the  Invader  easy. 

How  strong  is  a  nation  which  allows  foreign 
competitors  to  capture  the  world  leadership 
from  one  after  another  of  Its  most  vital 
Industries? 

How  wise  is  a  nation  which  gives  away  so 
much  of  Its  substance  abroad  and  at  home 
that  it  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  up  its 
own  strength  and  protection? 

How  intelligent  Is  a  nation  more  careful 
to  protect  the  criminal  than  his  victim? 

How  weak  is  a  nation  which  allows  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  socialist  philosophy  to  run 
riot  and  squander  billions? 

Undoubtedly  there  were  Babylonians, 
Romans,  Incas  who  warned  against  overin- 
dulgence and  weakness,  who  warned  that 
each  citizen  is  responsible  for  his  nation, 
and  that  that  responsibility  cannot  be 
shrugged  off  onto  officials.  But  to  those  who 
warned  of  impending  trouble  there  was  then 
as  now  the  smug  sneer,  "It  can't  happen 
here." 

But  it  did. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Produc- 
tivity equipment  and  systems  In  machine 
tools,  textile  and  construction  machinery. 
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BiLLiE  Hart  and  the  Fifth  Quarter 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  If  anyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber would  like  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  the  by-products  of  the  beef  industry,  I 
suggest  they  consult  an  attractive  Kingman, 
Arizona  housewife  named  Blllie  Hart.  In 
recent  years  this  energetic  young  woman  has 
become  perhaps  the  most  fully  informed  per- 
son in  the  nation  on  this  subject.  Her  favor- 
ite topic  is  "A  Steer  Is  Not  All  Steak!"  and 
she  Is  attempting  to  educate  the  entire  na- 
tion on  the  subject  of  beef  by-products  and 
their  Importance.  To  dramatize  her  argu- 
ment, Mrs.  Hart  has  arranged  an  exhibit 
called  "The  Fifth  Quarter"  and  has  displayed 
It  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  peo- 
ple in  the  Washington  area  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  view  this  exhibit  at  the  Amer- 
can  Consumer's  meetings  at  the  Capital 
Hilton  from  February  6th  through  the  13th. 
To  further  Inform  the  member,  I  have  at- 
tached a  recent  article  about  this  Interesting 
woman  and  her  fascinating  subject.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  August,  1976  issue  of 
the  magazine  called  "Render." 
[Attachment] 
BiLLiE  Hart  and  the  Fifth  Quarter  :  Arizona 

Housewife    Plugs    the    Beef    Byproduct 

Story 

BilUe    Hart,    an    attractive,    dark    haired 
housewife  from  Kingman,  Ariz.,  doesn't  raise 


cattle.  None  of  the  family  Income  comes  from 
the  beef  Industry.  She  Isn't  a  Tenderer  and 
doesn't  work  for  a  Tenderer.  Yet,  In  all  prob- 
ability, she  may  well  be  one  of  the  nation's 
most  fully  Informed  persons  on  the  subject 
of  animal  byproducts  where  the  beef  steer  Is 
concerned. 

In  fact.  In  recent  years  she  has  come  to  be 
a  sought-after  speaker  on  her  favorite  sub- 
ject—  'The  Fifth  Quarter" — and  her  4-H 
exhibit  "A  Steer  Is  Not  All  Steak"  has  been 
seen  not  only  In  her  home  state  but  In  neigh- 
boring California,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada and  North  Dakota.  In  fact,  not  too  long 
ago  Republican  presidential  hopeful  Ronald 
Reagan  based  one  of  his  "viewpoints",  "The 
Beef  Industry",  largely  on  seeing  Blllle's 
exhibit  In  Arizona. 

Blllie  rapidly  Is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  In- 
formed and  articulate  spokesman  (or  should 
we  say  spokesperson?)  on  the  subject.  A 
mother  of  three  girls,  Blllie  got  Involved 
with  cattle  through  a  daughter,  Sandy.  Sandy 
undertook  a  4-H  club  "fat  beef"  project.  As 
Is  often  the  case,  a  parent  becomes  more  In- 
volved with  one  of  these  projects  than  the 
youngster.  Blllie  became  Involved.  In  spades. 

"There  Is  nothing  as  challenging  or  as 
tough  to  do,"  she  recalls,  "than  to  take  on 
one  of  these  wild  critters  and  try  to  sell  your- 
self to  him.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  patience 
to  get  this  animal  to  trust  you  and  the  only 
way  you  can  bring  it  about  is  to  offer  a  lot  of 
tender,  loving  care.  Once  you  win  him  over, 
he  becomes  part  of  the  family  and  parting 
with  him  becomes  a  real  trauma." 

That  trauma  is  really  what  got  Blllie  In- 
volved with  the  subject  of  byproducts.  Each 
year,  she  says,  It  became  harder  to  face  the 
time  when  the  youngsters  had  to  part  with 
their  steer.  She  wanted  to  provide  her 
charges — she  now  Is  a  4-H  Beef  Leader  with 
13  youngsters  to  watch  out  for — with  some- 
thing that  would  put  more  meaning  Into 
what  they  were  giving  up  than  Just  the  fact 
the  animal  would  make  a  lot  of  taety  steaks. 

"One  morning,"  she  says,  "I  woke  up  and 
could  not  get  back  to  sleep.  I  picked  up  a 
book,  "Beef  Cattle  Science",  sent  to  me  by  a 
former  member  of  my  club  who  now  was  a 
college  student.  Actually,  the  book  fell  open 
to  byproducts.  Up  until  that  time  I  had 
never  heard  of  them.  It  was  a  new  subject 
and  as  it  turned  out  an  engrossing  one." 

Blllie  learned  how  beef  tallow  is  used  for 
fatty  acids  which,  in  turn,  are  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  high  grade  steel,  ball-bear- 
ings, tires,  photographic  film,'  confections, 
paints.  Inks,  plastic,  cosmetics  and — to  Blllie 
the  most  Important — pharmaceuticals. 

"That  was  my  cue,"  she  recalls,  "life  sav- 
ing medicines — now  I  had  something  to  tell 
my  youngsters.  I  could  say  'your  steer  will 
live  forever'  in  terms  of  helping  to  relieve  the 
pain  and  suffering  In  the  world." 

Bllile  admits  she  wasn't  quite  sure  how  her 
somewhat  dramatic  approach  would  work.  It 
didn't  necessarily  eliminate  the  tears  when, 
as  she  puts  It:  "a  youngster  leads  his  own 
steer  onto  the  truck  that  takes  It  to  the  Swift 
Fresh  Meat  plant  at  Tolleson  but  the  tears 
turn  to  tears  of  pride,  adult  tears." 

As  BUlie  delved  deeper  Into  the  subject.  It 
became  more  than  Just  a  means  to  give  her 
own  4-H  charges  a  better  understanding.  She 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  an 
important  facet  of  education  was  lacking. 
She  broadened  her  own  understanding; 
visited  slaughter  houses  and  packing  plants 
always  digging  deeper  for  more  information. 
Soon  she  began  speaking  publicly  on  the 
subject:  at  first  Just  locally  and  later 
throughout  the  southwest.  Her  exhibit — or 
more  correctly,  the  exhibit  of  the  Herdmas- 
ters  4-H  Club  of  Kingman — came  next. 
Today,   taking   the   message   of   the    "Fifth 


Quarter"  to  the  public  has  become  almost  a 
full-time  activity  for  Blllie.  She  looks  at  it 
this  way : 

"I  personally  feel  there  Is  a  great  need  to 
educate  the  student  and  the  consumer 
through  whatever  means  it  will  take.  I  fur- 
ther feel  this  is  a  subject  of  its  own  and 
certainly  merits  a  place  In  our  educational 
system  beginning  with  the  lower  elementar>' 
grades.  Too  long  we  have  taken  for  granted 
the  comforts  and  the  advancement  of  science 
without  giving  credit  to  where  credit  is  due — 
to  these  cattlemen,  the  feedlot  operations,  the 
meat  packing  Industry  and  to  the  Tenderer. 
To  me  this  is  what  being  an  American  Is  all 
about,  working  together  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind." 

Cecil  Hellsbusch  of  "The  Record  Stock- 
man" has  this  to  say  about  Blllie,  her  4-H 
group  and  her  activities: 

"Little  did  Blllie  realize  how  much  public 
relations  value  there  would  be  to  the  demon- 
stration exhibit  when  she  selected  the  subject 
of  cattle  by-products.  Blllie  and  her  club 
members  actually  didn't  know  how  important 
the  manufactured  products  from  such  things 
as  glands,  hides,  livers  and  all  the  other  offal, 
were  In  treating  the  many  aliments,  diabetes 
among  them. 

"The  demonstration  also  shows  how  much 
higher  the  price  of  beef  would  be  if  these 
by-products  were  not  used  to  the  fullest. 

"The  Kingman  4-H  Club  demonstration  Ls 
a  practical  example  of  what  can  be  done  In 
promoting  the  beef  industry  by  vising  the 
Ideas  and  materials  at  hand.  It  really  doesn't 
always  take  the  Madison  Avenue  approach  to 
prom.otlon  to  make  It  work  and  be  successful. 

"Consumer  groups,  women's  clubs  and 
hundreds  of  other  groups  who  at  one  time  or 
another  get  on  their  'high  horses'  and  criti- 
cize the  cattle  Industry  fcr  one  reason  or 
another,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  display  and  become  exposed  to  Blllle's 
salesmanship. 

"It  Is  a  lead  pipe  cinch  they  would  come 
away  with  more  tolerance,  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry to  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

(EorroR's  Note. — Following  is  the  text  of 
a  handout  used  In  connection  with  Blllie 
Hart's  presentation  and  the  exhibit  of  the 
Herdmasters  4-H  club.  We  think  it  speaks 
eloquently  to  the  subject.) 

"a     steer     is     not    all     STEAK" 

If  "54 r^  of  the  live  weight  of  cattle  Is 
beef",  what  happens  to  the  other  46  Tc  ? 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  Important 
commodities  manufactured  from  the  cattle 
by-products,  giving  the  answer. 

In  the  dawn  of  history  when  the  early  man 
hunted  wild  animals  for  meat  and  first  saved 
the  hides  for  clothing,  the  bones  for  tools 
and  weapons,  the  by-products  of  the  meat 
packing  industry  was  born. 

Up  until  1882  a  lot  of  meat  animal  ma- 
terial was  wasted.  It  was  buried  In  trenches, 
dumped  Into  rivers  or  streams,  getting  rid 
of  it  was  a  nuisance.  The  meat  packing  In- 
dustry developed  a  system  for  using  every 
part  of  the  animal.  Some  experimental  labo- 
ratories were  established,  and  bacteriologists, 
chemists,  and  other  scientists  were  employed 
^  expand  the  profitable  outlets  for  by- 
products. Today,  scientists  and  chemists 
feel  they  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
In  the  development  of  useful  things  from  the 
meat  animal  In  addition  to  food.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  utilization  of  waste  materials 
into  saleable  form,  the  price  of  meat  would 
be  higher. 

Bone:  For  bone  china,  crochet  needles, 
dice,  teething  rings,  glue,  case  hardening 
steel,  refining  sugar,  bone  meal,  gelatin,  feed 
and  fertilizer. 

Horn  and  bone:  Buttons  and  carving-set 
handles. 


Hides:  For  all  kinds  of  leather  goods,  such 
as  clothes,  baseball  mitts,  purses  and  shoes. 

Rennet:  Is  a  mild  enzyme  added  to  the  In- 
fants diet  to  aid  milk  digestion.  It  is  also 
\ised  in  the  cheese  making  Industry. 

Gelatin:  For  making  marshmallows, 
photographic  film,  cigarette  paper  and  print- 
ers' rollers. 

Stearin:  For  making  chewing  gum  and 
candies. 

Glycerin:  For  explosives,  cosmetics  and 
medicines. 

Hair:  For  artist's  bnishes  (often  called 
Camel's  Hair,  comes  from  the  hair  in  the 
inner  ear  of  cattle) .  Binder  In  asphalt  pav- 
ing, binders  in  plaster,  felt  upholstery.  In- 
sulation material,  textiles,  brushes. 

Bone  charcoal :  For  high-grade  steel  such 
as  ball  bearings.  Is  used  in  reiining  of  sugar. 

Special  glues:  For  marine  plywood,  paper 
matches,  window  shades,  china. 

Leather:  There  are  three  kinds;  Latigo, 
suede  and  tooling,  for  covering  fine  furniture 
and  clothes,  many  other  Items. 

Chemicals:  For  detergents,  pesticides,  flota- 
tion agents  and  plastlcizers.  Also  the  foam 
for  use  at  airport  runways,  Industrial  oils, 
drum  heads,  lubrication,  for  tires,  to  keep 
them  running  cool. 

Hides:  Are  the  most  valuable  of  all  by- 
products. Fats  are  the  next  in  value.  Prod- 
ucts rendered  from  fats  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  oleomargarine,  soaps,  animal 
feeds,  lubricants,  leather  dressings,  candles, 
fertilizer  and  the  tallow  of  tanning. 

Blood:  Is  used  in  making  blood  sausage, 
stock  feeds,  shoe  polish,  and  blood  from  an 
unborn  calf  is  used  in  cancer  research  and 
cultermedia. 

Glands:  Are  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such 
as  Insulin,  ACTH,  Adrenalin  and  Vitamins, 
Heparin,  Thyroid  tablets  and  hormones, 
epinephrine,  trypsin,  chymotrjTJsln,  Alpha 
Chymar,  beneficial  In  cataract  operations, 
thrombin  and  bone  marrow  concentrates  used 
In  the  treatment  of  various  blood  disorders. 
It  takes  pancreas  glands  from  60,000  cattle 
to  make  one  pound  of  pure  dry  Insulin,  or 
1,500  pancreas  glands  to  make  one  precious 
ounce  of  Insulin,  there  are  no  synthetics 
for  insulin  therefore  the  pancreas  gland  Is 
the  only  source. 

As  you  can  see,  "A  Steer  Is  Not  All  Steak". 
We  sincerely  hope  we  have  enlightened  you 
to  a  more  all  around  value  of  this  animal  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  Herdmasters, 
Kingman,  Arizona. 


Observations  by  John  W.  Keeler 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  In  recent  days  many  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  War  have  been  express- 
ing their  frustrations  and  disgust  at  Presi- 
dent Carter's  order  pardoning  all  Vietnam 
draft  evaders.  Indeed  these  heartfelt  senti- 
ments have  been  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  some  veterans  have  even  been 
moved  to  return  the  decorations  they  received 
for  honorable  service  to  their  country  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Recently  Mr.  President,  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  these  veterans  were  put 
into  eloquent  words  by  a  former  Air  Force 
officer,  Colonel  John  W.  Keeler.  who  pub- 
lished an  open  letter  to  President  Carter  In 
his  newspaper,  the  Rocket-Courier  of  Wya- 
luslng,  Pennsylvania.  Among  other  things 
Colonel  Keeler  said  that  he  felt  pretty  stupid 
having  spent  a  lot  of  time  In  Southeast  Asia 
only  to  find  out  that  he  didn't  really  have  to 
go  if  he  didn't  want  to — thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  President  Carter 
reads  the  Rocket- Courier,  so  I  have  attached 
Colonel  Keeler's  letter  In  the  hope  that  It 
might  come  to  White  House  attention. 
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[Attachment] 
Observation^ 
(By  John  W. 

An  open  letter  to  Mr. 
President  of  the  United 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
20500: 

Dear  Mr.   President: 
the  new  job!  You  sure  didi 
getting  Into  the  harness 
moving.  That's  good,  but  I 
you  about  that  first  pull  or 

There  are  a  lot  of  us  who 
stupid  right  now.  We're  the 
thg»t  year  or  more  In 
the  recent   unpleasantness 
last  Friday  I  learned  that 
have  to  go  If  we  hadn't 

I  don't  know  whether  yoi 
that  part  of  the  world  or 
but  It's  not  an  area  that  th 
American  would  pick  to  go 
year  off  work  or  to  skip 
the  people — those  that  we 
to  help,  and  I  was  ashamed 
predecessors  pulled  the  rug 
them.  But  a  lot  of  us  ecu 
safer  place  to  go  If  we  had 
at  the  time  that  some  of 
did.  I  mean  those  who 
country  and  Just  didn't  go 
called. 

Most  of  us  who  went  to 
turned  unscathed,  a  little  ol 
but  unhurt.  We  took  a  ce 
pride  In  what  we  did  over 
did  lose  the  war. 

A  lot  of  our  friends  were 
we.  In  fact,  more  than  56 
back  in  plastic  bags  for 
another    153,000   who   were 
there  are  those  who  gave 
and  eight  years  of  t'neir 
the   "Hanoi   Hilton"   and 
prison  camps.  There  are  st 
more  over  there  that  haven' 
for. 

Now,  maybe  It  isn't  goin  ; 
Mr.  President,  to  look  me 
this   decision   of   yours: 
those  who  ran  away  rather  t 
After  all,   I'm  Just  one  of 
over  there,  did  my  thing 
one  piece,  as  did  my  son  a 

But  your  test  of  courag 
President,   when  you  make 
to  a  Veterans  Hospital:   w 
look  Into  the  face  of  that 
legs  because  he  stepped  on 
side  Hue,  or  when  you  re£ 
the  hand  of  that  man 
neck  down  by  a  sniper's 

What  can  you  say  to  theih 
How  do  you  explain  to  ther 
really  have  to  wind  up 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
really  have  to  go  to  Vletnar  i 

What  do  you  tell  one  of 
who  spent  thirty  months  in 
ment  rather  than  cooperate 
when  he  asks  you  'why'? 

How  do  you  rationalize 
the  boy  with  the  white 
stone  or  the  wife  of  the 
your  decision  to  belittle 
their  loved  ones  did? 

Mr.   President,    you   were 
your  decision  to  pardon 
to  serve  this  country  when 

Yes,  you've  made  a  lot 
stupid,   and   being   human 
vindictive.    There   Is   elevei. 
Yankee  cussedness  in  me 
be  delighted  to  learn  that  a 
56,000  Vietnam  dead  was 
Georgia,  from  Atlanta  to 
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and  trampling  every  damn  peanut  there  Into 
the  mud ! 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Keeler. 


A  Critioue  of  the  Hxtmphrey-Hawkins  Bill 

Mr.  Goldwater.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
the  so-called  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  over 
the  last  several  Congresses,  and  we  have  also 
heard  President  Carter  indicate  his  approval 
of  this  for  the  solution  of  some  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  I  have  never  in  my  life  as  a 
businessman  or  a  Senator  felt  that  this  kind 
of  an  approach  would  accomplish  anything 
but  add  to  the  problems  they  are  seeking  to 
solve.  E>r.  Raymond  Saulnler  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University,  has  put  togeth- 
er a  critique  of  this  bill  in  about  as  succinct 
a  way  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  attached  this 
critique,  appearing  in  Business  Horizons,  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  why  I  have  to  oppose  this 
type  of  legislation. 

[Attachment] 

A  CRrriQUE  of  the  Httmphrey-Hawkins  Bill 

(By  Raymond  J.  Saulnier) 

To  their  credit,  those  responsible  for  pre- 
paring successive  drafts  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  are  not  impervious  to  criticism. 
But  what  they  have  not  yet  seen  is  that  a  bill 
based  from  the  beginning  on  fundamentally 
wrong  premises  and  inspired  by  faulty  philos- 
ophy of  economic  policy  making  cannot  be 
made  Into  a  good  bill  by  modifying  or  add- 
ing a  few  provisions.  To  cite  the  primary 
failures:  an  essentially  Inflationary  bill  is 
not  corrected  by  adding  a  provision  saying 
that  inflation  will  not  be  allowed  to  accel- 
erate— indeed.  It  would  make  matters  worse: 
it  is  not  meaningful  to  say  that  there  is  no 
Intention  to  extend  government  Interven- 
tion in  business  when  the  logic  of  the  bill 
p>oints  to  deeper  involvement.  In  short,  the 
bill's  faults  remain  as  they  were. 

First,  its  approach  to  unemployment  re- 
duction is  still  to  put  people  in  public  Jobs 
at  market  rates  of  pay,  but  with  nothing  done 
to  promote  private,  self-supporting  employ- 
ment. No  less  than  earlier  versions,  the  pres- 
ent draft  would  almost  certainly  Increase  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  assisted,  exert  im- 
mense inflationary  pressure  on  the  economy 
and  in  the  end  yield  no  real  answer  to  the 
problem  it  seeks  to  solve. 

Second,  the  determination  of  its  authors 
to  launch  the  federal  government  into  com- 
prehensive national  economic  planning  re- 
mains undiminished.  And  since  there  Is  no 
change  In  what  the  bill  proposes  to  spend, 
and  no  change  in  Its  Insistence  on  ruling 
out  monetary  restraint,  the  strictures  intro- 
duced in  the  latest  version  against  allowing 
inflation  to  accelerate  are  a  virtual  guar- 
antee that  the  planning  would  Involve  early 
recourse  to  direct  controls. 

Third,  It  Is  still  true  that  enactment  of  the 
bin  would  preempt  the  opportunity  to  attack 
structural  unemployment  constructively. 
deterrent  to  private  jobs 

Undoubtedly,  the  bill's  draftsmen  would 
concede  no  part  of  the  above,  and  against  the 
first  of  the  complaints  would  probably  argue, 
through  without  merit,  that  doing  something 
to  create  private  self-supporting  employ- 
ment is  not  the  business  of  this  particular 
bUl.  But  it  is  the  business  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  If  it  is  not  done — 
If  there  is  no  private  Job  to  which  a  person 
aided  under  S.  50  can  eventually  transfer — 
the  S.  50  approach  will  Inevitably  fall. 

The  availability  of  private  jobs  depends  on 
market  demand,  sufficient  capital  to  equip 
and  support  workers,  and  a  readiness  to  pvit 
the  necessary  capital  at  risk.  Outlays  under 
the  bill  would  increase  market  demand,  ulti- 
mately In  some  multiple  of  their  amount,  but 


experience  has  shown  that  federal  spending  Is 
an  awkward,  hard  to  manage  and  typically 
procyclical  way  of  increasing  demand,  and 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  volume  without  un- 
wanted structural  effects  on  the  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would  do  nothing 
to  correct  policies  of  government,  principally 
those  governing  taxes  and  Industrial  regula- 
atlon,  that  are  obstacles  to  the  accumulation 
and  Investment  of  capital.  In  addition,  its 
central  planning  provisions,  which  hold  out 
what  is  virtually  a  promise  of  increased  in- 
tervention In  business  by  government,  would 
surely  reduce  the  willingness  to  put  funds  at 
risk.  The  effect  of  the  bill.  In  other  words, 
would  be  to  deter  creation  of  the  private, 
self-supporting  Jobs  that  are  essential  to  its 
success. 

The  compensation  provisions  have  been 
modified  to  call  for  pay  to  assisted  Individuals 
equal  only  to  what  Is  paid  for  similar  work 
by  the  same  employer,  rather  than  by  the 
niarket  generally.  Nevertheless,  it  is  predict- 
able that  the  provisions  would  amplify  the 
problem  the  bill  Is  designed  to  solve  by  draw- 
ing larger  numbers  Into  the  labor  force  and 
causing  many  persons  employed  privately  to 
seek  publicly  supported  jobs.  Thus,  its  effect 
would  be  not  to  eliminate  unemployment  but 
to  lodge  it  in  a  variety  of  federal  or  federally 
assisted  work  projects. 

As  Indicated,  the  bill's  latest  version  shows 
noticeably  more  concern  than  previous  ones 
over  the  inflation  It  might  create,  but  there 
is  a  certain  emptiness  in  this.  Its  money- 
spending  features,  on  which  Its  Inflation  Im- 
pact would  depend,  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
still  uncertain  how  fully  and  on  what  time- 
table Its  direct  job-supplying  provisions 
would  be  carried  out,  but  they  are  sure  to 
attract  enormous  demand  and  ultimately  to 
require  Immense  outlays.  There  were  5.3  mil- 
lion persons  age  twenty  and  over  counted  ss 
unemployed  In  October  1976,  with  the  un- 
employment rate  at  6.06%.  The  bill  would 
require  reduction  of  this  rate  to  3'^  In  less 
than  four  years.  Let  us  assume  the  size  of  the 
unemployed  segment  of  the  labor  force  re- 
mains unchanged  and  that  It  costs  $18,000  to 
put  one  person  to  work  for  one  year  (net  of 
what  would  be  obviated  In  welfare  and  un- 
employment Instirance  expenditures  but  In- 
clusive of  overhead  and  the  cost  of  necessary 
nonlabor  resources) .  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  startup  cost,  so  to  speak,  would 
be  close  to  $48  billion,  and  continuing  an- 
nual costs  could  be  half  that  amount. 

In  addition,  the  bill  still  authorizes  pro- 
grams only  indirectly  related  to  job  provision, 
a  fact  that  could  add  enormously  to  its  total 
cost.  Among  others  are  programs  to  stock- 
pile food  and  other  critical  materials  to  meet 
emergencies  and  "maintain  price  stability 
[and]  adequate  farm  Income"  and  grants  for 
the  "stabilization  and  needed  growth  of  state 
and  local  budgets."  New  York  City  has  given 
a  fair  demonstration  recently  of  what  the 
later  could  cost,  and  we  have  had  all  the 
experience  we  need  with  what  it  takes  to 
assure  "adequate"  farm  Income. 

In  short.  If  the  bill's  programs  are  actually 
to  be  Implemented,  as  we  must  assume.  Its 
potential  cost  is  simply  "out  of  sight."  And, 
Incidentally,  they  could  never  be  accommo- 
dated within  overall  budget  spending  limita- 
tions such  as  Congress  has  incorporated  In 
recent  resolutions  on  the  budget. 

Inflationism  is  implicit  also  In  two  con- 
cepts apparently  basic  to  the  thinking  of  the 
bill's  authors — "full  purchasing  power"  and 
the  "full  employment  budget."  The  former  Is 
a  revival  of  economic  thinking  of  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  calling  for  increases  in  in- 
come payments  and  thus  in  aggregate  de- 
mand to  the  point  where  full  employment 
is  achieved,  regardless  of  price  Increases.  The 
latter  Is  a  more  sophisticated  fallacy  of  later 
years,  maintaining  that  budget  deficits  in- 
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curred  short  of  full  employment  have  no 
inflationary  or  other  negative  effect,  regard- 
less of  size,  so  long  as  they  derive  from  ex- 
penditure and  tax  policies  that  produce  bal- 
ance at  full  employment. 

Experience  here  and  elsewhere  In  the  world 
has  shown  both  concepts  to  be  dangerously 
wrong.  Any  thought  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities would  be  free  to  exercise  restraint 
to  check  the  Inflationary  consequences  of 
policies  based  on  them  can  be  put  aside  as  In 
no  way  contemplated  by  the  draftsmen  of 
this  bill.  It  is  made  quite  clear  that  In  pur- 
suing full  employment  via  federal  spend- 
ing, which  Is  still  the  bill's  method,  no  inter- 
ference from  the  Feder.il  Reserve  authorities 
will  be  tolerated. 

the  problem  of  controls 

Next  among  the  bill's  major  faults  is  the 
potentially  deadly  effect  It  would  have  on 
our  market  oriented  enterprise  system 
through  the  quantitative  goal-setting  proce- 
dure to  which  It  Is  committed  and  the  direct 
controls  systepi  this  would  almost  certainly 
engender.  There  Is  an  old  rule  in  politics  that 
it  is  unwise  to  put  too  much  In  writing, 
least  of  all  in  numbers,  but  In  S.50's  pro- 
posed world  everthlng  would  be  In  numbers. 
The  central  number  would  be  the  annual 
goal  of  unemployment  reduction,  from  which 
all  others  would  devolve.  And  It  would  be 
the  business  of  policy,  as  the  saying  goes,  to 
make  these  numbers  come  true. 

It  may  have  been  unwitting,  but  there 
W8s  a  certain  flexibility  in  earlier  versions  in 
that  an  upward  pressure  on  prices  of  In- 
creases In  federal  spending,  as  the  author- 
ities sought  to  achieve  their  predetermined 
numerical  goals,  could  be  reflected  In  a 
higher  Inflation  rate.  If  the  present  draft  Is 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  this  flexibility  has 
been  eliminated;  there  are  provisions  In  It 
that  would  prohibit  increases  in  Inflation 
over  whatever  rate  was  prevailing  when  the 
bill  was  enacted. 

Considering  what  would  be  spent  under 
the  bill  and  the  limitations  it  would  place 
on  the  exercise  of  monetary  restraint,  the 
logic  of  this  new  requirement  Is  that  the 
President  would  have  to  Implement  fairly 
early  the  anti-lnflatlon  program  he  Is  di- 
rected to  have  ready  in  the  wings.  I  would 
interpret  the  "administrative  and  leglsla- 
lative  actions  to  promote  reasonable  price 
stability"  called  for  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram as  a  virtual  promise  of  early  recourse 
to  direct  wage,  salary,  profit,  dr'idend  and 
price  controls.  And  It  Is  a  safe  guess  that, 
this  time,  controls  would  include  arrange- 
ments for  government  allocation  of  credit 
and  capital  In  a  system  of  regulated  Inter- 
est rates. 

In  short,  the  logic  of  the  bill  and  the 
"comprehensive  planning  framework"  It 
calls  for,  with  "automatic  triggers"  phasing 
programs  in  and  out,  points  directly  to 
deeper  and  deeper  intervention  by  govern- 
ment in  business.  However  engaging  this 
may  be  to  social  engineers,  or  to  those  who 
see  the  future  as  a  collaboration  between 
technocrats  in  government  and  In  business, 
we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  bad  eco- 
nomics: what  we  would  be  destined  to 
learn  from  new  experience  is  that  It  Is  also 
bad  political  science.  The  syndicalism  It 
Implies  for  social  structure  and  political  ac- 
tion is  simple  not  consistent  with  the  op- 
eration of  democratic  Institutions,  includ- 
ing the  institution  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

A  constrttctive  approach 

My  final  complaint  against  Humphrey- 
Hawkins — that  its  enactment  would  pre- 
empt the  opportunity  to  deal  constructively 
with  unemployment — implies  that  there  is 
a  better  approach,  and  of  course  there  is, 
though  it  Is  Impossible  to  describe  more 
than   Its   major   elements    in    a    paragraph. 


First  of  all.  It  must  be  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  nonlnfiatlonary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  designed  to  promote  sustainable 
growth,  the  features  of  which  can  be  spelled 
out  adequately  enough.  There  Is,  of  course, 
a  prominent  place  In  It  for  public  service 
jobs,  but  not  as  a  virtually  exclusive  reli- 
ance; what  Is  done  must  be  coordinated 
slde-by-slde  with  measures  to  promote  pri- 
vate jobs  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
assisted  persons  to  them. 

To  this  end,  reforms  are  needed  in  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  laws  that  deter  capital 
accumulation  and  Investment,  a  difficult 
but  surely  not  Impossible  task.  Rational- 
ization is  long  overdue  of  federal  and  state 
laws  and  regulktions  that  set  minimum  pay 
scales  at  levels  that  for  many  persons  are 
actually  a  block  to  employment. 

And  the  same  is  apparently  trxie  of  aspects 
of  unemployment  Insvirance  and  welfare 
delivery  systems.  A  thorough  overhaul  and 
Improvement  are  needed,  and  have  been  for 
years,  of  existing  systems  of  vocational  train- 
ing, guidance  and  placement.  Finally,  there 
may  be  a  place  in  a  better  program  for  tax 
abatements  aimed  at  prompting  private  jobs 
of  specified  characteristics,  though  only 
under  conditions  that  would  prevent  their 
abuse. 

Considering  how  basic  the  bill's  faults  are. 
the  reasonable  course  for  Congress  Is  to  aban- 
don it  as  a  false  start  and  direct  the  President 
to  construct  an  alternative.  The  new  admin- 
istration is  obviously  in  a  favorable  stance  for 
seeking  such  an  opportunity,  perhaps  choos- 
ing to  proceed,  if  Congress  approves,  with  the 
aid  of  a  presidential  commission. 

Structural  unemployment  Is  sufficiently 
serious  and  the  problems  it  presents  are  suffi- 
ciently urgent  that  unless  an  alternative  and 
constructive  program  Is  formulated  soon,  the 
field  wUl  be  preempted  by  the  enactment  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  S.  50.  This  would 
be  more  than  just  a  mistake;  It  could  well 
be  an  Irreversible  mistake. 


Summary  of  Revised  Humphrey -Hawkins 
Bill 

A  revised  version  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  was  introduced  Into  Congress  on 
September  17,  1976  (Congressional  Record, 
same  date)  with  the  following  major  pro- 
visions. 

( 1 )  The  act  would : 

Make  job  opportunities  at  fair  pay  a  right 
of  all  Americans  sixteen  and  over 

Specify  that  Jobs  provided  under  the  act 
results  in  a  "net  Increase  In  employment 
through  work  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
done"  and  that  wages  paid  be  not  less  than 
received  for  equal  work  from  the  same  em- 
ployer, and  in  no  case  less  than  the  minimum 
wage. 

Recognize  Inflation  as  a  national  problem 

Abjure  government  control  of  production, 
employment  or  allocation  of  resources,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  authorized 

Give  priority  In  expanding  jobs  to  conven- 
tional private  employment  first,  federally 
assisted  private  employment  second,  conven- 
tional public  employment  third  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  provide  jobs  from  re.servoirs  of  public 
and  private  nonprofit  employment  projects. 

(2)  Projects  from  the  reservoir  of  public 
works  would : 

Not  be  initiated  sooner  than  two  years 
after  enactment 

Not  involve  j^brk  to  which  Bacon -Davis 
apr'les,  nor  dfaw  workers  from  private  em- 
ployment 

Provide  jobs  mainly  In  the  "lowier  ranges  of 
skills  and  pay." 

(3)  Under  the  act,  the  President  would  be 
required  to : 

Set   annual   numerical   goals   for  employ- 
ment,  production   and  purchasing   power 
Send  Congress  each  year  a  Full  Employ- 


ment and  Balanced  Growth  Plan  (hereafter. 
Plan)  designed  to — 

Achieve  the  annual  numerical  goals. 

Be  consistent  with  a  longer-term  goal 
(specified  In  the  act)  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment to  3';c  m  not  more  than  four  years  for 
all  Americans  twenty  and  over  who  are  able 
and  desiring  work. 

Prevent  inflation  from  rising  above  Its  rate 
at  time  of  enactment  and  ultimately  achieve 
reasonable  price  stability. 

Propose  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  coun- 
tercyclical program  (relating  to  periods  of 
high  unemployment  but  to  be  pursued  "re- 
gardless of  the  stage  of  the  business  cycle") 
designed  to  close  the  gap  between  employ- 
ment achieved  by  aggregate  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  and  the  employment  goals  es- 
tablished under  the  act.  Including  public 
service  Jobs,  accelerated  public  works,  coun- 
tercyclical grants  for  "stabilization  and 
needed  growth"  of  state  and  local  budgets, 
skill  training,  levels  and  duration  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  community  develop- 
ment. 

Develop  a  "comprehensive  regional  and 
structural  employment  proposal"  to  reduce 
underutiUzatlon  of  resources  in  depressed 
areas  and  In  groups  of  the  labor  force.  Includ- 
ing legislation  for  an  "institutional  means" 
to  encourage  Investment  In  depressed  areas 
and  Inner  cities  and  "provide  an  alternative 
source  of  capital  Jjmds  for  local  and  state 
governments  to  finance  public  facilities". 

Develop  a  proposal  to  integrate  Income 
maintenance  with  the  employment  proposals 
of  the  act. 

Devise  and  transmit  to  Congress  an  antl- 
inflatlon  program.  Including  a  comprehen- 
sive information  system  to  monitor  and 
analyze  inflation  trends,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  "geared  to  full  employment",  ways 
to  increase  supply  In  tight  markets,  stock- 
piles, voluntary  labor /management  arrange- 
ments to  Increase  nrpductlvlty,  stronger 
antitrust  laws  and  enjfceement,  recommen- 
dations for  "administrative  and  legislative 
actions  to  promoteN-ressrmable  price  sta- 
bility. If  situations  develop  that  seriously 
threaten  national  price  stabilltv." 

(4)  The  act  would  establish  a  Pull  Employ- 
ment Office  In  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  administer- 
ing the  last-resort  employment  program,  and 
a  Division  of  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  In  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  assist  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
Congress  In  their  review  of  the  President's 
Plan. 

(5)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  would 
review  the  Plan  and  prepare  a  statement  for 
congressional  committees  on  the  budget,  in- 
dicating acceptance,  disapproval,  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  Plan,  or  giving  an  alternative  to 
It,  to  be  incorporated  in  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which,  upon  adoption,  would  sene  as  a 
guide  to  legislation  relevant  to  "goals,  prior- 
ities, policies  and  programs"  recommended 
m  the  Plan. 

(6)  Federal  expenditure  and  tax  policies 
set  forth  in  the  President's  Economic  R^pnrt_ 
and  Budget  would  be  expected  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Plan,  as  would  monetary 
policies  proposed  annually  to  Congress  In  an 
Independent  statement  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Should  the  President  find  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  proposed  policies  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  P^n,  he  Is  directed  to 
recommend  actions  to  the  Beard  and  to  Con- 
gress to  insure  conformity. 

The  Editors. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Stevens  for  Mr. 
McClitre,    the   following   statement    is 
printed  in  today's  Record  : ) 
MARY   Brooks,   the  28th   Director  of  the 
U.S.  Mint 

Mr.  McClure.  There  are  many  Idahoans 
occupying  high  positions  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  none  has  been  more  respected 
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than  Marv  Brooks,  the  28tfc 
U.S.  Mint. 

It  is  said  that  the  people 
to  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
than  any  of  their  fellow 
Is  true,  then  Mary  Brooks 
else  I  can  think  of, 
Itles  which  we  Identify  with 
reliance,  perserverance,  and 

She  is  the  daughter  of 
ator  from  Idaho,  John 
of  the  late  Senator  C 
nilnois.  Her  lifelong 
led  her  to  the  job  of 
the  Republican  National 
as  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
carved  her  niche  In  American 

On    January    11.    1977, 
Treasury  William  Simon 
ander  Hamilton  Award,  the 
ment's  highest  honor  awan 
Brooks,  Director  of  the  Mint 
1977. 

Mrs.  Brooks  Is  the  first 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasur) 
Alexander    Hamilton    Award 
1955  to  give  recognition  for 
unusual  leadership  in  the 
partment  of  the  Treasury. 

There  are  no  nomination! 
which  are  conferred  solely  b; 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
recent    presentation 
Simon  presented  Mrs.  Brook 
ander  Hamilton  Award  14k 
signed  certificate.  The  citatlo^ 
reads : 

"Mary  T.  Brooks,  twenty 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
woman  to  fill  this  responsll 
provided  imaginative  and 
ship  for  the  Mint's  diverse 
ducted  In  seven  field 

"During  her  two   terms 
production  of  the  United 
tually  doubled,  rising  from 
in  1969  to  over  thirteen  billion 
When  the  public  began 
from  circulation  in   1974 
to    overburden    Mint 
she  improvised  a  public 
designed    to    elicit    the 
pennies  to  monetary  uses 

"Mrs.  Brooks  ably  presided 
of    the    unique    Blcentennli  1 
medals    programs,     from 
through   demand  forecastln 
public   sales,   and   established 
time  a  progressive  system 
nation's  gold  stocks   in   her 
Fort  Knox  Depository.  Unde  ■ 
major  nrmlsmatlc   program  i 
number,  reaching  deliveries 
lion  sets  of  coins  and  medals 


'  my  State  cling 
Old  West  more 
countrymen.  If  this 
than  anyone 
symbolizes  those  qual- 
the  West — self- 
fortitude, 
late  U.S.  Sen- 
and  the  wife 
Watland  Brooks  of 
with  politics 
Assistant  Chairman  of 
Conjmittee.  But  it  Is 
Mary  Brooks 
history. 
Secretary    of    the 
the  Alex- 
"i^easury  Depart- 
to  Mrs.  Mary 
on  January  11, 

w^man  chosen  by 

to  receive  the 

established    in 

lutstanding  and 

Tork  of  the  De- 

for  this  award 

personal  selec- 

Preasury.  At  the 

Secretary 

with  the  Alex- 
jold  medal  and 

to  Mrs.  Brooks 
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ighth  Director 

only  the  third 

le  position,  has 

in  lovattve  leader- 

tperatlons,  con- 


Installal  ions 
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(This  concludes  Additioijal  Statements 
Submitted  by  Senators. » 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Prej  ident, 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr. 
any  time  remaining  in  the  : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
11  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that 
time  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI0ER.  Without 
objection,  it  b  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  ca:.l 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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,  is  there 
1  norning  hour? 
qER.  There  are 

I  ask 
he  remaining 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISHERY  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1976 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.J.  Res.  240,  to  give  congressional 
approval  to  certain  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  no  non- 
germane  amendments  be  in  order  during 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Or  reconsideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Or  reconsideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senator  Clairborne  Pell  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  request- 
ing that  House  Joint  Resolution  240  be 
held  at  the  desk  and  not  referred  to 
committee,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
procedure,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessarj'  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  our  200 -mile 
fishing  limit  on  March  1. 1  do  not  believe 
that  this  procedure  will  ever  again  be 
necessary  because  of  the  transitional  na- 
ture of  this  problem.  We  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Carter  administration  to 
expedite  action  on  this  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  are  three  purposes  to  this  bill. 
First,  under  the  terms  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  Act  of  1976,  no  governing 
international  fishery  agreement  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign nation  becomes  effective  until  it  has 
lain  before  Congress  for  60  days.  In  addi- 
tion no  foreign  fishing  can  take  place 
until  any  such  agreement  takes  effect  as 
to  the  country  involved.  Because  of  the 
transition  between  Congresses  and  Ad- 
ministrations, and  the  length  of  time  it 
took  to  negotiate  these  agreements,  they 
have  only  recently  come  to  Congress. 
Others  are  yet  to  be  signed  and  formally 
transmitted — Japan,  Spain,  Korea,  and 
the  European  Economic  Commimity. 
Therefore,  unless  afiarmative  action  is 
taken,  simple  procedural  roadblocks  will 
prevent  us  from  making  an  orderly  tran- 
sition from  a  12-mile  limit  to  a  200-mile 
limit  on  March  1. 

The  first  part  of  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 240  solves  this  problem  by  specifi- 
cally approving  those  agreements  which 


have  been  signed  and  transmitted  to 
Congress.  Both  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  very  question.  And  the  House 
has  already  acted  on  the  resolution. 

Second,  the  Fishery  Act  requires  there 
to  be  individual  permits  for  each  foreign 
fishing  vessel  allowed  to  operate  within 
our  200-mile  limit.  After  governing  in- 
ternational fishery  agreements  become 
effective,  these  permits  may  be  applied 
for  and  reviewed  according  to  processes 
sp:!lled  out  in  detail  in  the  act.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Regional  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Councils  created  by  this  new  law 
are  given  45  days  in  which  to  review 
and  comment  on  the  permit  applications. 
These  councils  are  the  frontline  man- 
agers of  our  fisheries.  But  here  again,  the 
tightness  of  time  between  approval  of 
the  international  agreements  and  March 
1  forces  us  to  limit  the  review  time  to 
7  days.  Since  all  the  Councils  long  ago 
were  alerted  to  this  problem,  and  in  fact 
have  adopted  resolutions  supporting  the 
actions  to  be  taken  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 240,  a  reduction  in  review  time 
poses  no  serious  problems  in  this  trans- 
itional period. 

Third,  under  the  law,  each  foreign 
fishing  vessel  must  have  its  permit  physi- 
cally onboard  on  March  1.  Again,  time 
limits  will  prevent  this,  and  the  resolu- 
tion waives  this  requirement  if  the  per- 
mits are  approved  until  a  later  date. 

Finally,  to  receive  permits  for  its  ves- 
sels, each  nation  must  pay  a  license  fee 
in  advance  under  the  law.  But  since  the 
amount  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
nation  will  not  be  known  until  allocation 
of  catch  is  made  to  each  fi.shing  nation, 
we  face  the  same  procedural  hangup. 
The  resolution  would  therefore  waive 
this  requirement,  on  a  one-time  basis 
only,  and  make  the  pajTnent  of  fees  a 
condition  subsequent  to  fishing  rather 
than  a  condition  precedent.  Fees  will  be 
paid  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
March  1.  If  they  are  not  paid,  fishing 
must  cease. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution must  be  approved  as  soon  so  that 
we  do  not  receive  pressure  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  200-mile-limit  law. 
These  changes  made  by  the  resolution 
are  one-time  only  and  are  procedural  in 
nature.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  fa- 
vorably on  House  Joint  Resolution  240. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  normally. 
House  Joint  Resolution  240  would  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Hovsever,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
expressed  by  the  administration,  both 
committees  have  waived  their  rights  to 
a  referral.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
action  should  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent 
for  similar  legislation,  nor  should  it  be 
interpreted  as  a  diminishing  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee's  jurisdiction 
in  the  area  of  international  oceans  af- 
fairs or  the  Commerce  Committee's 
jurisdiction  in  oceans  policy.  It  is  merely 
a  recognition  by  the  both  committees  of 
a  need  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion for  quick  congressional  relief. 
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As  many  Senators  know,  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  (P.L.  94-265) 
will  go  into  effect  on  March  1,  1977.  This 
act  will  create  a  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone  within  which  the  United 
States  will  exercise  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  over  various  fisheries. 

In  accordance  v;ith  Public  Law  94-265, 
the  Department  of  State  has  reviewed 
all  existing  fishery  agreements  and  ini- 
tiated negotiations  to  revise  those  pro- 
visions inconsistent  with  the  act. 

To  date,  international  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  the 
Republic  of  China,  Korea,  and  East  Ger- 
many. Six  of  these  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  However,  the  60-day 
entry  into  force  period  provided  for  in 
the  act  will  not  elapse  for  any  of  these 
agreements  prior  to  the  March  1  enforce- 
ment date. 

The  administration,  at  a  hearing  I 
chaired  last  Thursday — February  3 — be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
International  Environment,  urgently  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  approve  these 
agreements  by  an  affirmative  action  in 
a  joint  resolution  so  that  they  may  enter 
into  force  before  the  March  1  enforce- 
ment date.  It  is  nece.ssaiy  that  these 
agreements  enter  into  force  before  the 
permits  for  foreign  fishing  can  be 
granted. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering  to- 
day gives  congressional  approval  to 
these  six  agreements. 

In  addition  to  approving  the  agree- 
ments. House  Joint  Resolution  240  will: 
First,  reduce  the  time  in  which  the  eight 
Regional  Rshery  Management  Councils 
created  by  Public  Law  94-265  may  com- 
ment on  foreign  permit  applications  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  above  agreements 
from  45  days  to  7  days;  second,  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
the  actions  of  any  Council  in  preparing 
such  comments;  third,  exempt  until  May 
1,  1977,  foreign  vessels  fishing  pursuant 
to  the  above  agreements  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  94-265  requiring 
them  to  have  U.S.  permits  physically  on 
board;  fourth,  exempts  until  May  1, 1977, 
foreign  vessels  fishing  pursuant  to  the 
above  agreements  from  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  94-265  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  before  foreign  fishing  per- 
mits are  issued;  and  fifth,  repeals  the 
implementing  legislation  for  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries. 

The  American  fishing  industry  does 
have  diflBculties  with  a  number  of  the 
provisions  in  some  of  the  agreements. 
Specifically,  the  industry  is  concerned 
about  such  things  as:  First,  the  granting 
of  port  privileges;  second,  the  continua- 
tion of  joint  Claims  Boards;  and  third, 
the  establishment  of  multilateral  scien- 
tific fishery  organizations  which  might 
have  an  input  in  the  determination  of  op- 
timum yield  in  various  American  fish- 
eries. 


In  view  of  these  concerns,  the  industry 
has  urged  the  State  Department  to  work 
closely  with  the  American  fishermen  in 
order  to  develop  amendments  which  ad- 
dress their  concerns.  They  have  also 
urged  the  Department  to  submit  such 
amendments  at  the  earliest  possible  re- 
view date  to  the  various  foreign  govern- 
ments with  which  we  have  concluded 
fishery  agreements. 

However,  despite  these  problems  the 
industry  is  more  concerned  that  the  Fish- 
eries Management  and  Conservation  Act 
enter  into  force  on  March  1, 1977.  There- 
fore, industry  has  expressed  in  private 
consultation  and  in  public  testimony 
support  for  this  resolution. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  in  favor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  240  and  thereby 
expedite  the  implementation  of  the  Fish- 
eries Management  and  Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  240) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


Department  of  Transpobtation 


ORDER    FOR    INCLUSION    OF    CER- 
TAIN MATTER  IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  today 
to  include  their  statements,  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  and  memorials  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO   1  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:02 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  February  11,  1977,  at  1  p.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  on  February  7,  1977,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  February  7th: 

Department  of  State 

Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Charles  W. 
Robinson,  resigned. 


Alan  A.  Butchman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, vice  John  W  Barnum,  resigned. 

Terrence  L.  Bracey,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Roger  W.  Hooker,  Jr..  resigned. 

Chester  Davenport,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Robert  H.  Binder. 

Linda  Kamm,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  vice  John  Hart  Ely,  resigned. 

Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Polict 
Lee  I.  Dogoloff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy. 
(New  position) 

Peter  G.  Bourne,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy.  (New  position) 

Department  or  the  Treasxtry 
C.  Fred  Bergsten,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Gerald  L.  Parsky,  resigned. 

Department  of  Defense 

W.  Graham  Claytor,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Secretary  of^^he  Navy,  vice 
J.  William  Middendorf  II,  resl^ls^d. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Karl  J.  Chrlstoph,  Jr.  Thomas  M.  Hopkins 

James  H.  Webber 

William  G.  Slzemore 

Warren  C.  Haram,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Carlus 

James  A.  Winnefeld 

Paul  A.  Lautermllch, 

Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Kinnebrew 


James  W.  Lisanby 
Grover  M.  Yowell 
Edwin  Barrlneau 
Jack  F.  O'Hara 
Crawford  A.  Easterling 
Thomas  M.  Ward.  Jr. 
Daniel  G.  McCormlck, 

ni 

Henry  J.  Davis,  Jr.         Frederick  G.  Fellowes, 
Alexander  M.  Sinclair       Jr. 
Huntington  Hardlsty   Milton  P.  Alexlch 
Floyd  H.  MlUer,  Jr.        Curtis  B.  Shellman,  Jr. 
Albert  J.  Baciocco.  Jr.  David  S.  Cruden 
Arthur  S.  Moreau,  Jr.   Clvde  R.  Bell 


Bernard  M.  Kauderer 
Frederick  C.  Johnson 
Conrad  J.  Rorie 


Charles  O.  Prlndle 
Lowell  F.  Eggert 
Samuel  W.  Hubbard, 

Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Joseph  Louis  Loughran 
Herbert  Marvin  Bridge 
Samuel  Amspoker  Cummins 
Martin  Joseph  Andrew 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Matthias  Henry  Backer,  Jr. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

William  Alvln  Armstrong 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Peter  Ross  Brown 

dental  corps 
William  James  Hughey  Vaughn 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  8,  1977,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  February  7: 
Ambassador 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
his  tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  United 
States     Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 


eceived  by  the 
pursuant  to 


1977 
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Agency,  to  which  position  hfe  was  nominated 
February  4.  1977. 

Executive  nomination 
Senate  on  February  9, 
the  order  of  February  7 
Ambassadoh 

Evan  S.  Dobelle,  of 
rank   of   Ambassador   durlrt 
service  as  Chief  of  Protocol 
House. 

Executive  nominations 
Senate  on  February  10, 
adjournment  of  the 
the  order  of  February  7 : 

Central 


Massa  chusetts, 


Senate 


received  by  the 
during  the 
pursuant  to 


1377, 


Intellii  ence 


Admiral  Stansfield  Turn 
Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Central 
and  to  have  the  grade  of 
serving,  vice  George  Bush, 


United  States 
Intelligence, 
J  idmlral  while  so 
eslgned. 


LAWS     OF     THE     94X1 
AFFECTING   ADVISOflY 
TEES 


HON.  LEE  MEltCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tlNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  February 


commis  ;ions 


V  ere 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr. 
94th  Congress  passed  no 
laws  establishing,  contin 
ing,  or  otherwise  affectini 
sory  committees 
boards,  panels,  and  o 
bodies — the  same  numbei 
gress  passed. 

Considering  that  more 
affecting  advisorj'  bodies 
in  the  House  and  Senate 
7  months  of  the  session, 
the  94th  Congress  involving 
may  seem  somewhat  res 
that  output  may  have  bee^i 
might  have  been,  it  was 
than  it  should  have  been. 

The  yardstick  to  be  applied 
laration  of  the  92d 
the    Federal    Advisory 
that — 


President,    the 

fewer  than  55 

iiing,  authoriz- 

Federal  advi- 


nj 


Congr  }ss 


New  advisory  committees 
lished  only  when  they  are 
es.sentlal  and  their  number 
to  the  minimum  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  1975  thfere 
Federal  advisory  committi  !es 
1976,  there  were  an  estimated 
inventory  of  committees  a  s 
31.  now  being  taken  for  tlie 
report  of  Federal  adviso  y 
covering  calendar  1976,  w  ilch 
dent  will  send  to  Congres 
could  show  as  many  as  1.3  ( 0 

Whether  the  number  risps 
the  total  a  year  ago,  or 
which  could  happen  if  a 
terminated  in  1976  for 
ated,  the  crucial  question 
of  these  committees  is 

Advisory  committees  a 
Congress,  by  the  President 
heads,  so  the  question 
put  to  each  of  them 
mandating    more   advisoii' 
and  the  annual  report  is 
close  that  about  a  third 


eac  1 


;  trul  \' 


?.re 


mil 
Coni: 


for  the 

his   tenure   of 
for  the  White 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 

George  B.  Crist 
Dwayne  Gray 
Albert  E.  Brewster,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Kiicl 
Ernest  C.  Cheatham, 

Jr. 
John  V.  Cox 


Alexander  P. 
McMllland 
Vlncente  T.  Blaz 
David  B.  Barker 
William  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
Lawrence  R.  Seamon 
Thomas  R.  Morgan 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  10,  1977: 

Department  of  Transportation 
Alan  A.  Butchman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 


February  10,  1977 

lumbia,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Terrence  L.  Bracy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Chester  Davenport,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Linda  Kamm.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation . 

Department  of  State 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Lebanon. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESS 
COMMIT- 
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councus, 

her     advisory 

the  93d  Con- 


than  750  bills 

introduced 

4uring  the  first 

the  output  of 

these  bodies 

rained.  While 

lower  than  it 

doubt  higher 


is  the  dec- 

in  enacting 

CJommittee    Act 


hould  be  estab- 

d^termined  to  be 

should  be  keq^ 

were  1,267 
As  of  mid- 
1.249.  The 
of  December 
fifth  annual 
committees, 
the  Presi- 
by  March  31, 


or  falls  from 

Holds  constant, 

ommittee  was 

new  one  cre- 

whether  each 

necessary. 

created  by  the 

and  by  agency 

y  properly  be 

ress  has  been 

committees, 

ekpected  to  dis- 

01  all  new  com- 


mittees established  in  1976  were  created 
by  statute. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reports,  Accounting,  and  Management, 
which  oversees  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  I  would  like  to  remind 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  that 
section  5<b)  of  that  law — Public  I^^aw  92- 
463 — says  the  following  about  the  respon- 
sibilities of  congressional  committees: 

In  considering  legislation  establishing,  or 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  any  ad- 
visory committee,  each  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  determine,  and  report  such 
determination  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whether  the  functions  of  the  proposed  ad- 
visory committee  are  being  or  could  be  per- 
formed by  one  or  more  agencies  or  by  an 
advisory  committee  already  in  existence,  or 
by  enlarging  the  mandate  of  an  existing  ad- 
visory committee.  Any  such  legislation  shall — 

(1)  contain  a  clearly  defined  purpose  for 
the  advisory  committee; 

(2)  require  the  membership  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  to  be  fairly  balanced  in 
terms  of  the  points  of  view  represented  and 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  ad- 
visory committee; 

(3)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  advisory  committee  will  not  be  inap- 
propriately Influenced  by  the  appointing  au- 
thority or  by  any  special  Interest,  but  will 
Instead  be  the  result  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's Independent  judgment: 

(4)  contain  provisions  dealing  with  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  the  date  for 
submission  of  reports  (if  any),  the  duration 
of  the  advisory  committee,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  reports  and  other  materials,  to  the 
extent  that  the  standing  committee  deter- 
mines the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this 
Act  to  be  inadequate;  and 

(5)  contain  provisions  which  will  assure 
that  the  advisory  committee  will  have  ade- 
quate staff  (either  supplied  by  an  agency  or 
employed  by  it),  will  be  provided  adequate 
quarters,  and  will  have  funds  available  to 
meet  its  other  necessary  expenses. 

All  too  often,  I  am  afraid,  the  94th 
Congress  did  not  follow  these  guidelines. 
I  call  attention  to  these  guidelines  at  the 
outset  of  the  95th  Congress  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  it  will  not  lose  sight 
of  them 

The  list  below  was  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Law  Division 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
which  uses  "advisory  bodies"  as  a  bucket 


term  embracing  certain  groups  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act — for  example,  operational  eroups 
and  committees  composed  wholly  of 
full-time  ofBcers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

From  the  list  I  have  excluded  such 
clearly  operational  bodies  established  by 
the  94th  Congress  as  the  U.S.  Parole 
Commission,  Foreign  Service  Grievance 
Board,  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission,  U.S.  Metric  Board,  and  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board.  Also 
excluded  are  committees  which  do  not 
have  at  least  one  non-Federal  member, 
such  as  the  National  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Federal  Council  on  Educational  Research 
and  Development,  and  the  Committee  To 
Make  Recommendations  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act. 

Also  excluded  are  committees  that  ad- 
vise the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment or  State  or  local  governments,  such 
as  the  State  advisory  councils  on  voca- 
tional education  mandated  by  the  94th 
Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  included  a 
couple  of  "advisory  bodies"  which  do  not 
or  may  not  come  under  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act,  either  because  of 
their  interest  or  because  the  question  of 
their  coverage  is  still  an  open  one. 

comparing     the     94TH     AND     THE     93D 

Mr.  President,  the  93d  Congress 
exempted  several  advisory  committees 
from  all  or  part  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  For  example,  the  ad- 
visory committee  established  by  Public 
Law  93-406  to  serve  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corp.,  was  wholly  exempted 
from  the  act,  meaning  that  none  of  its 
automatic  termination,  open  meeting  or 
other  provisions  apply. 

Apparently  the  94th  Congress  wholly 
exempted  only  one  advisory  committee, 
the  existing  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  and  did  so  only  after  con- 
verting it  into  an  "independent  agency." 
However,  on  several  occasions  the  94th 
Congress  exempted  advisory  committees 
from  the  act's  automatic  termination  re- 
quirement that  committees  expire  In  2 
years  unless  they  are  formally  renewed 
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or  enjoy  a  longer  duration  specified  by 
law. 

Whenever  Congress  suspends  the  auto- 
matic termination  provision  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  a  committee  instead  of 
giving  it  a  specific  termination  date,  it 
is  creating  that  panel  in  perpetuity.  The 
danger  is  that  the  programs  or  activities 
the.se  committees  are  set  up  to  monitor 
will  change  or  wither  away  over  time, 
leaving  these  monitors  behind  like  so 
much  bureaucratic  bric-a-brac. 

The  last  Congress  laid  down  some  spe- 
cial requirements  for  certain  advisory 
committees. 

For  instance.  Public  Law  94-278  de- 
clares that  all  appointments  to  advisory 
committees  established  to  assist  in  im- 
plementing the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970,  "shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation." 

For  another.  Public  Law  94-471  in- 
structs the  director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  "improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities,  women,  and 
handicapped  individuals  on  advisory 
committees,  review  panels,  and  all  other 
mechanisms  by  which  the  scientific  com- 
munity provides  assistance  to  the 
Foundation." 

For  yet  another.  Public  Law  94-163 
applies  the  tough  open -meeting  require- 
ments of  section  17  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974  to  ad- 
visory committees  helping  achieve  the 
puiTKJses  of  the  international  energy 
program  with  respect  to  international 
allocation  of  petroleum  products.  Ironi- 
cally, 94-163  allows  the  President  to  sus- 
pend the  application  of  these  require- 
ments, and  meetings  of  these  commit- 
tees have  been  consistently  closed. 

In  Public  Law  94-409,  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act,  Congress  laid 
down  a  special  requirement  for  all  ad- 
visory committees — or  at  least  all  those 
that  have  invoked  exemption  5  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  which 
shields  inter-  or  intra-agency  memo- 
randums and  letters,  to  close  advisory 
committee  meetings  to  the  public. 

The  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
amends  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  effective  in  March,  to  switch  the 
grounds  for  closing  a  meeting  from  the 
9  exemptions  of  the  FOIA  to  the  10 
exemptions  of  the  Sunshine  Act.  The 
new  set  of  exemptions  has  nothing  com- 
parable to  old  exemption  5. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  some  of  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  94th  Congress 
will  be  revived  in  the  95tli — for  example, 
S.  3799,  to  establish  an  Antitrust  Review 
and  Revision  Commission,  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  September,  and  H.R.  11743, 
to  establish  a  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Advisory  Board,  which 
passed  the  House  in  July. 

The  only  way  that  Congress  can  pre- 
vent the  statutory  proliferation  of  ad- 
visory committees,  whether  it  is  consid- 
ering old  proposals  or  new  ones,  is  to  in- 
sist that  its  standing  committees  follow 
the  guidelines  contained  in  section  5(b) 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
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If  Congress  does  not  show  restraint  in 
the  establishment  of  Federal  advisory 
committees,  it  can  hardly  expect  the 
President  and  agency  heads  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
of  55  laws  of  the  94th  Congress  affecting 
advisory  bodies  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Laws  of  the  94th  Congress  Affecting 
Advisory  Committees 

Public  law,  section  and  provision  afifectlng 
advisory  bodies : 

94-25,  9,  abolishes  Financial  Investment 
Advisory  Panel  that  was  set  up  to  advise  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp. 

94-29,  7,  directs  Seciu-itles  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  establish  National  Market 
Advisory  Board. 

94-43^  3,  extends  life  of  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. 

94-63,1  231,  401.  603,  604,  605,  directs  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
appoint  advisory  committee  to  advise  him 
on  operation  of  the  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape;  to  appoint 
and  organize  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Migrant  Health;  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Health  and  Illness  of  the  El- 
derly; to  establish  a  temporary  Commission 
for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its  Conse- 
quences; and  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission for  the  Control  of  Huntington's 
Disease  and  Its  Consequences. 

94-69,  1st.  Sec.  2,  to  increase  and  extend 
the  appropriation  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  and  expand  its  responsibilities. 

94-70,  4,  directs  United  States  Commis- 
sioners on  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee. 

94-72.  1st.  Sec.  .  extends  life  of  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

94-80,  2,  authorizes  American  Indian  Pol- 
Icy  Review  Commission  to  set  annual  or  dally 
pay  rates  for  member  of  Its  statutory  task 
forces. 

94-103.=  126,  establishes  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for  the 
Developmentally  Disabled. 

94-105,  14,  directs  HEW  secretary  to  con- 
vene advisory  committee  on  the  health  ben- 
efits of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  young  children, 
and  establishes  .a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Maternal,  Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition. 

94-136,  401,  authorizes  executive  director 
of  National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life  to  establish  one 
or  more  task  forces. 

94—140,  7,  requires  administrator  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  submit 
notices  of  intent  and  prof>osed  and  final  reg- 
ulations under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlcide  Act  to  a  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  for  comment  as  to  the  Impact 
on  health  and  the  environment  of  the  action 
proposed  In  them. 

94-152.  3,  amends  Defense  Production  Act 
to  authorize  Pre.sldent  to  establish  advisory 
committees  with  respect  to  voluntary  agree- 
ments covering  petroleum  products,  and  to 
authorize  administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  to  establish  interna- 
tional petroleum  aUocatlon  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

94-161,  312,  directs  President  to  establish 
a  permanent  Board  for  International  Food 
and  Agricultural  Development. 

94-163,  253,  authorizes  FEA  administrator 
to  establish  international  energy  program 
advisory  committees. 
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94-167,  4,  directs  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  International  Women's 
Year,  1975,  to  establish  advisory  and  tech- 
nical committees  as  necessary  to  assist  and 
advise  the  National  Women's  Conference. 

94-168,  7,  authorizes  United  States  Metric 
Board  to  establish  an  Executive  Committee 
and  such  other  committees  as  it  deems  desir- 
able. 

94-176,  1st  Sec,  extends  life  of  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
Stat«  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance. 

94-200,  201.  extends  life  of  National  Com- 
mission on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers. 

94-210,  906,  establishes  Minority  Resource 
Center  Advisory  Committee  relating  to  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation,  restructuring.  Im- 
provement and  revltallzatlon  of  the  Nation's 
railroads. 

94-239,  3/3,  directs  Federal  Reserve  System 
Board  of  Governors  to  establish  Consumer 
Advisory  Council. 

94-241,  Art.  V,  declares  President  will  ap- 
point Commission  on  Federal  Laws  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  which 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  and  should 
not  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

94-261,  1st  Sec,  changes  membership  and 
extends  life  of  National  Study  Commission 
on  Records  and  Documents  of  Federal  Offi- 
cials. 

94-265,  302,  establishes  eight  Regional 
Fishery  Management  Councils  and  author- 
izes them  to  establish  advisory  panels. 

94-278.  103,  301,  1101,  renames  existing 
committee  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Advisory  Council;  directs  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel  and  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search to  study  Implication  of  the  disclosure 
of  research  information;  and  declares  that 
all  appointments  to  advisory  committees  es- 
tablished to  assist  In  Implementing  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  at  1970,  "shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  political  affiliation." 

94-280.  154,  209,  establishes  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Commission, 
and  changes  method  of  selection  of  chair- 
man of  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee. 

94-282,  205,  301,  directs  National  Science 
Foundation  director  to  establish  an  Inter- 
governmental Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  Advisory  Panel,  and  directs 
President  to  establish  a  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

94-284,  19,  designates  industry  sectors 
from  which  persons  representing  manufac- 
turers shall  be  appointed  to  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  Advisory  Committee. 

94-293,  5,  provides  that  If  ACTION  estab- 
lishes a  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Its 
own  initiative  and  authority  after  Jan.  1, 
1976,  then  council  will  be  governed  by  same 
requirements  as  to  membership,  functions 
and  annual  reporting  which  applied  to  the 
statutory  council  that  was  terminated  Dec. 
30.  1975. 

94-294,  8,  provides  for  Agriculture  secre- 
tary to  establish  and  appoint  Beef  Board  of 
not  more  than  68  cattle  producers,  which  in 
turn  may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of 
from  seven  to  1 1  members. 

94-295,«  513,  514,  515,  520,  directs  HEW 
secretary  to  establish  medical  devices  classi- 
fication panels,  performance  standards 
panels,  pre-market  review  committees,  and 
an  advisory  committee  on  good  manufactur- 
ing practice  requirements. 

94-304,  1st  Sec,  establishes  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  m  Europe. 

94-305,  204,  authorizes  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  within  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  utilize  services  of  existing  Na- 
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tlonal  Advisory  Council  and 
other  advisory  boards  or 
reasonably    appropriate 
carry  out  the  provisions  of 
94-314,  1st  Sec,  extends 
appropriations  for  National 
New    Technological     Uses 
Works. 

94-398,  1st  Sec,  2.  changefe 
position  of  Canaveral  National 
vlsory   Commission. 

94-409.    5,    amends   the 
Committee  Act  to  change 
closing  an  advisory  committee 
the  nine  exemptlons-from 
disclosure  of  the  Freedom 
Act,  to  the  10  exemptions  of 
In  the  Sunshine  Act. 

94-421,     7,     establishes 
Postal  Service,  to  report  to 
each  House  of  Congress  by 

94-422,    201,    converts 
Council  on  Historic  Preserv 
pendent  agency  and  exempts 
Advisory  Committee  Act 
94-444,   13,  establishes 
slon    on    Employment    and 
Statistics. 

94-458,  9,  establishes 
tem  Advisory  Board  to  exist 
94-460,  303.  extends  by  on 
date  involving  recommendatl  ans 
mlttee  on  Mental  Health 
Elderly  established  by  Publ 

94-461,  209,  establishes 
Panel   to  supersede   exlstln 
vlsory  panel. 

94-462,  103.  203,  provides 
the  National  Council  on  th 
tlonal  Council  on  the 
appointed  by  ths  President 
advice  and  consent  of  the 
Ushes  an  Institute  of  Museuhi 
sistlng  of  a  director  and  a 
Services  Board. 

94-471,  5,  7,  establishes  on 
panels  for  evaluating 
perlmental  "Science  for  Clt 
and  Instructs  NSF  director 
representation    of    mlnoritlei 
handicapped   individuals   on 
mlttees.  review  panels,  and 
nlsms   by   which   the   scientific 
provides  assistance  to  the 
94-482.  127,  202,  403,  411 
mlttee  on  the  Process  of 
dent  Loan  Special  Allowances ; 
tlonal  Advisory  Council  on 
cation;    Instructs   director 
Institute  of  Education  to 
for  the  Review  of  Laboratory 
eratlons:  and  amends  Gener-i 
visions  Act  to  provide  that 
identlal  advisory  councils  sh^ll 
serve — despite     any 
terms — until   the   President 
members  to  fill  their  posltiohs 
94-484,-  5,  202.  407.  chang^ 
tlon  of  the  National   Adv 
Health    Professions    Educatlcln 
llshes  National  Advisory  Cou  i 
tlonal    Health    Service    Corf: 
National  Advisory  Council 
power  Shortage  Areas. 

94-487.  204,  directs  Presid*it 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Wl  lite 
ference  on  Balanced   Natlonll 
Economic  Development. 
94-518.  404.  establishes 
Historical  Park  Advisory 

94-534,  2.  declares 
and  Cooperation   Ln  Europe 
Public  Law  92-304  shall  be 
ing  committee  of  Congress 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
1954. 
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94-549,  5.  changes  size  and  composition  of 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission. 

94-562.  103,  201,  301,  302,  directs  HEW  sec- 
retary to  establish  National  Arthritis  Ad- 
visory Board,  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board,  National  Commission  on  Digestive 
Diseases,  and  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Digestive  Diseases,  whose  sole  non-Federal 
member  will  be  the  head  (or  designated  rep- 
resentative) of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

94-566,  411,  establishes  National  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment  Compensation. 

94-573,  17,  18,  19.  extends  life  of  National 
Commission  on  Arthritis  and  Related  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases  and  of  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human  Sub- 
jects of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research; 
and  provides  that  grants  vmder  Sec  311  of 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1970  may  be  awarded  only  If 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism. 

94-579,  309,  403.  601.  authorizes  Interior 
secretary  to  establish  advisory  councils  of 
persons  representative  of  various  major  citi- 
zens' Interests  concerning  land  use  planning 
or  management  of  public  lands;  directs 
secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
establish  advisory  boards  upon  petition  of 
majority  of  livestock  lessees  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  district 
office  or  national  forest  headquarters  office; 
and  directs  Interior  secretary  to  establish 
Califcrnia  Desert  Conservation  Area  Advisory 
Committee. 

94-588.  6.  11.  17,  directs  Agriculture  secre- 
tary to  appoint  committee  of  scientists  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  provide  technical  advice  and 
counsel  on  proposed  guidelines  for  develop- 
ment of  forest  system  land  management 
plans;  directs  secretary  In  providing  for  pub- 
lic participation  in  planning  for  and 
management  of  national  forest  system  to 
"establish  and  consult  such  advisory  boards 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  secure  full  in- 
formation and  advice  on  the  execution  of  his 
responsibilities";  and  abolishes  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission. 

FOOTNOTES 

'National  Advisory  Council  on  Migrant 
Health  exempted  by  this  statute  from  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  requirement 
that  committees  terminate  In  two  years  un- 
less formally  renewed. 

=  Exempted  by  this  statute  from  FACA  re- 
quirement that  committees  terminate  In  two 
years  unless  formally  renewed. 

'  FACA  exempts  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  from  Its  coverage. 

♦Panels  established  pursuant  to  sections 
513  and  520  are  exempted  by  this  statute 
from  FACA  requirement  that  committees 
terminate  in  two  years  unless  formally  re- 
newed. 

5  Conferees  expressed  Intent  that  "sufBclent 
advisory  committees  be  established"  for  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  to  assure  timely  evaluation 
of  grant  applications,  specifying  separate 
committees  to  represent  (1)  medicine  and 
osteopathy,  (2)  dentistry,  and  (3)  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  and 
public  health.  Conferees  added  they  "feel 
strongly  that  review  of  grants  by  experts  In 
the  discipline  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
grant  application  is  necessary  If  sufficient 
technical  expertise  Is  to  be  available  to  Insure 
that  each  application  receives  thorough  re- 
view by  qualified  persons." 
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SEABED    MINERALS    AND    THE   U.S. 
ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1977 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
terminable U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence ran  aground  last  summer  during 
what  was  touted  as  its  concluding  dis- 
cussion on  th3  Revised  Single  Negotiat- 
ing Text  of  a  treaty.  The  sandbar  which 
snared  these  marathon  verbosities  was 
the  issue  of  ocean  mining. 

Clearly,  the  primary  undoing  of  the 
conference  is  the  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  a  small  minority  of  developed 
nations,  led  by  the  United  States,  which 
have  the  technology  needed  for  recover- 
ing ferromangant'se  nodules  from  the 
deep  seabed,  and  a  large  majority  of  de- 
veloping nations  who  lack  either  the  ca- 
pacity for  or  the  interest  in  ocean  min- 
ing. 

While  it  may  be  too  early  to  predict 
the  demise  of  the  conference — a  new 
round  of  formal  talks  is  due  to  begin  in 
May — it  is  nonetheless  apparent  that  the 
Carter  administration  must  make  a  new- 
assessment  of  the  national  interest  in 
this  case.  Congress  wiU  soon  consider 
legislation  to  encourage  establishment  of 
an  interim  regime  for  the  ocean  floor 
under  which  exploration  and  recovery  of 
manganese  nodules  can  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  coming  debate 
in  the  Senate,  I  submit  and  request 
unanimous  consent  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record,  an  article  appearing  in  the  MTS 
Journal  for  June  1976,  entitled  "Seabed 
Minerals  and  the  U.S.  Economy;  A  Sec- 
ond Look."  The  author  is  Richard  C. 
Raymond,  formerly  assistant  director, 
ocean  policy  project,  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies, now  with  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

This  paper  examines  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  has  a  vital  eco- 
nomic interest  in  rapid  development  of 
seabed  mineral  resources.  Six  criteria  for 
assessing  strategic  economic  vulnerabil- 
ity to  producer  action  in  a  given  raw  ma- 
terial are  discussed.  These  materials  cri- 
teria are  then  applied  to  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  four  major  minerals  found  in  man- 
ganese nodules.  Implications  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  are  also  discussed 
briefly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seabed  Minerals  and  the  U.S.  Economy:  A 

Second  Look 

(By  Richard  C.  Raymond) 

rNTHODUCTION 

The  debate  over  seabed  mining  focuses  on 
one  of  the  most  contentious  of  ocean  issues. 
In  the  international  arena,  the  Impasse  over 
the  natiire  and  powers  of  the  International 
Seabed  Resource  Authority  has  stalled  the 
entire  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  do- 
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mestlcally,  legislation  which  would  promote 
seabed  mining  by  U.S.  firms  prior  to  an  in- 
ternational treaty  has  provoked  clashes  be- 
tween those  who  favor  International  control 
of  seabed  development  and  those  who  feel 
that  unilateral  action  Is  both  Just  and  nec- 
essary. Unfortunately,  the  debate  h'as  been 
clouded,  Internationally  and  especially  do- 
mestically, by  a  tendency  to  oversimplify 
the  nature  of  international  trade  In  raw 
materials  and  to  exaggerate  the  perils  to  the 
U.S.  economy  which  stem  from  the  Ameri- 
can import  pyosltion  In  relation  to  the  min- 
erals found  In  manganese  nodules.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  Is  to  briefly  review  the 
criteria  for  assessing  strategic  economic  vul- 
nerability to  producer  action  in  the  area  of 
any  given  raw  material  and  to  apply  those 
criteria  to  the  U.S.  position  with  regard  to 
the  foiu:  major  nodule  minerals. 

MATERIALS    CRITERIA 

The  most  common  oversimplification  in 
the  seabed  mining  debate  (which  taints 
broader  materials  pKJllcy  discussions  as  well) 
Is  the  conclusion  that  Import  dependence 
leads  a  priori  to  a  serious  danger  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  underlying  fear  is  of 
produced  cartels  formed  by  developing  coun- 
tries which  export  raw  materials  to  the 
United  States  and  other  industrial  countries. 
This  fear  has  been  Inflamed  by  the  1973 
destination  embargo  Imposed  by  the  Arab 
members  of  OPEC,  the  concomitant  four- 
fold Increase  In  oil  prices  adopted  by  OPEC 
as  a  whole,  and  suggestions  by  a  number  of 
writers  that  a  threat  exists  for  other  raw 
materials  as  well.'  Proponents  of  this  view 
have  touud  ample  evidence  in  various  United 
Nations  resolutions  concerning  the  "New 
international  Economic  Order"  (NIEO). 
which  explicitly  affirm  the  right  of  primary 
commodity  producers  to  form  cartels  In  order 
to  maximize  their  revenues.^  The  politics  of 
NIEO  rhetoric  may  prove,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  removed  from  the  economic  reali- 
/tles  of  international  commodity  markets. 

Proper  assessment  of  the  U.S.  position  re- 
garding raw  materials  must  be  conducted  on 
a  materlal-by-material  basis  and  should 
analyze  the  following  criteria: 

( 1 )  the  importance  of  the  mineral  or  other 
material  to  the  national  economy; 

(2)  the  percentage  of  U.S.  consumption 
which  Is  covered  by  imports; 

(3)  which  countries  are  our  major  sup- 
pliers: 

(4)  the  availability  of  substitutes  for  the 
given  material; 

(5)  the  levels  of  U.S.  government  stock- 
piles, and  the  distribution  of  reserves  and  re- 
sources in  the  U.S.  and  In  the  rest  of  the 
world;  and 

(6)  the  feasibility  of  cartel  action  by  pro- 
ducer countries. 

A  brief  word  or  two  Is  In  order  on  each  of 
these  six  criteria. 

Importance  to  the  economy 
This  Is  a  necessary  but  difficult  criterion  to 
apply.  Some  minerals  are  clearly  of  greater 
economic  significance  than  others,  but  the 
standards  for  Identifying  which  minerals  are 
Important  and  which  are  not,  have  yet  to  be 
well  developed.  Despite  the  crudeness  of  such 
a  criterion,  a  rough  assessment  of  a  given 
material's  overall  economic  importance  is 
necessary — e.g.,  a  shortage  of  commercial 
gold  would  presumably  be  somewhat  less  cat- 
astrophic than  a  shortage  of  Iron  ore.  One 
common  guideline  Is  intensity  of  use— an  ob- 
jective standard  which  expresses  the  ratio  of 
tons  of  material  per  unit  of  national  In- 
come— usually  billion  dollars  of  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product  (GDP).  Another  guideline  Is 
the  dollar  value  of  the  mineral  consumed. 
These  standards  fall  to  Identify,  however, 
materials  which  though  limited  in  volume  or 
dollar  value,  may  be  vital  to  a  patricvUar  in- 
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dustry  or  have  a  special  defense  application. 
Evaluation  of  a  mineral's  importance,  there- 
fore, should  include  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  standards  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
assessment. 

Imports  as  a  percentage  of  consumption 

This  Is  the  "early  warning"  Indicator  of 
potential  vulnerability.  The  less  a  country 
Imports  of  a  given  mineral,  the  more  It  is 
insulated  from  the  actions  of  other  actors  in 
the  International  market  for  that  mineral. 
The  country  can  remain  insulated  as  long  as 
its  reserve  position  remains  strong  and  do- 
mestic production  covers  a  high  percentage 
of  consumption. 

Major  suppliers 
Even  if  a  country  is  dependent  upon  im- 
ports for  a  large  proportion  of  its  consump- 
tion of  a  critical  raw  material.  It  does  not 
follow  that  economic  Armageddon  is  Im- 
minent. It  Is  naive,  as  well  as  unfair,  to 
assume  that  all  foreign  countries  are  un- 
reliable sources  of  supply.  A  number  of 
developed  countries  are  important  sources 
of  U.S.  mineral  Imports,  and  even  the  broad 
label  of  "Third  World"  encompasses  a  num- 
ber of  countries  vvho  have  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremely reliable  trading  partners.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  are  not  countries  in  the 
world  which,  for  political  or  short-term  eco- 
nomic reasons,  might  wish  to  Influence  sup- 
ply. Suppliers  of  raw  materials  to  the  U.S. 
however,  should  be  evaluated  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  rather  than  on  blanket 
assumptions. 

Substitutes 
Another  criterion  is  the  avallabUlty  of  sub- 
stitutes for  the  material  or  materials  in 
question.  A  number  of  minerals  are  not 
unique  to  the  applications  In  which  they  are 
used,  and  can  be  replaced  by  other  minerals 
(e.g..  vanadium  for  columblum  in  various 
alloying  uses,  or  aluminum  for  copper  in 
certain  electrical  applications).  Assessment 
of  vulnerability  in  a  given  material,  therefore, 
requires  examination  of  substitutes  for  the 
material  for  its  various  applications.  Includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  siibstitute's  monetary 
or  technical  performance  cost.  The  last  area, 
the  question  of  the  disruption  which  would 
be  caused  by  switching  to  substitutes.  Is  one 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  research  needs  to 
be  done.  For  our  present  purposes,  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  an  Indication  as  to 
whether  substitutes  exist  for  a  mineral  In 
Its  major  application  and  give  a  rough  Idea 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  substitutes  on  cost 
and  performance. 

Stockpiles,  reserves  and  resources 
A  fifth  criterion  to  consider  is  a  country's 
domestic  stock  of  a  given  mineral,  i.e..  Its 
stockpiles,  reserves  and  resources.  The  U.S. 
government  stockpiles  a  number  of  minerals 
to  provide  a  cushion  In  the  event  of  national 
emergencies  or  unexpected  shortages.  A  re- 
serve Is  a  positively  Identified  deposit  of  a 
particular  mineral  which  is  exploitable  using 
current  technology  and  under  current  eco- 
nomic conditions.  A  resource  is  a  deposit 
which  would  be  exploitable  with  improve- 
ments in  extraction  or  processing  technology 
or  with  a  change  In  market  conditions.  Re- 
leases from  stockpiles  provide  the  most  rapid 
response  to  a  shortage,  with  additional  de- 
velopment of  reserves,  substitutes,  and  re- 
source development  requiring  longer  lead 
times.  A  country  may  currently  be  self-suffi- 
cient in  a  given  mineral,  but  if  It  has  limited 
reserves  and  resources  it  may  be  forced  to 
Increase  imports  in  the  future.  (For  a  long- 
term  analysis,  reserve  and  resource  distribu- 
tion for  the  rest  of  the  world  should  also  be 
considered,  since  that  distribution  has  ob- 
vious implications  for  future  patterns  of 
supply.) 

Feasibility  of  cartel  action 
Even  if  a  country  Is  dependent  upon  Im- 
ports for  a  large  proportion  of  Its  consump- 
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tlon  of  a  particular  material,  those  Imports 
come  from  suppliers  of  doubtful  reliability, 
and  there  are  no  reasonable  substitutes  for 
the  material,  it  still  does  not  follow  auto- 
matically that  an  effective  producer  cartel 
will  be  formed  which  can  apply  great  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  the  consuming  country. 
There  are  four  major  conditions  which  a  car- 
tel must  meet  If  It  Is  to  exercise  sustained 
Infiuence  over  International  trade  for  a  given 
material : 

The  concentration  of  exports  among  a  few 
countries; 

Inelastic  demand  for  the  material; 

Inelastic  supply  of  the  material  (or  of  close 
substitutes)  from  sources  outside  the  cartel; 
and 

Policy  cohesion  and  export  discipline 
among  members  to  keep  supply  limited 
enough  to  maintain  high  prices  (or.  possibly, 
to  achieve  other  goals  as  well).  As  Fried 
(1976)  has  pointed  out.  to  meet  this  last 
condition,  members  of  the  cartel  mvist  be 
strong  enough  financially  to  accumulate 
stocks  and  forego  current  export  earnings 
when  surpluses  develop.* 

These  are  stringent  conditions,  which  very 
few  international  materials  markets  meet. 
One  should  note  that  a  number  of  producer 
associations  have  been  formed  in  recent  years 
(e.g.,  in  copper,  tin.  mercury,  and  others) 
but,  with  the  exception  of  oil  (and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  bauxite)  producers  have  been 
unable  to  maintain  artificially  high  prices. 

THE    NODULE    MINERALS 

Manganese  nodules  contain  a  number  of 
minerals,  but  the  four  of  commercial  Interest 
are  nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and  manganese. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  degree  of  urgency  of  seabed  mining 
depends  on  the  U.S.  position  In  these  four 
minerals.  In  this  section  the  materials  cri- 
teria described  above  are  applied  to  nickel, 
copper,  cobalt  and  manganese  in  order  to 
evaluate  current  U.S.  vulnerability  in  min- 
erals which  might  be  obtained  from  seabed 
mining. 

Cobalt 

(1)  Importance  to  the  economy.  The  U.S. 
economy  does  not  use  cobalt  in  great  quan- 
tities— the  1974  intsnsity  of  use  figure  for 
cobalt  was  6.77  short  tons  per  billion  dollars 
of  GDP.f'  However,  cobalt  Is  of  strategic  and 
commercial  Importance.  Its  major  applica- 
tions are  in  high  temperature  alloys,  per- 
manent magnets  and  tool  steels,  with  more 
limited  applications  as  a  pigment  in  paints 
and,  in  radioactive  (Co*')  form,  in  medical 
uses. 

(2)  Percentage  of  consumption  imported. 
Imports  net  of  exports  declined  from  60  per- 
cent of  reported  consumption  In  1974  to  15 
percent  In  1975.  according  to  1974  data  and 
1975  estimates  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines.* 
Sales  from  government  stockpiles,  however, 
were  a  large  factor,  and  as  excess  stocks  are 
drawn  down,  lmp>orts  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease to  more  traditional  levels. 

(3)  Major  suppliers.  The  major  supplier  of 
cobalt  to  the  United  States  Is  Zaire.  From 
1971-74,  Zaire  supplied  76  percent  of  U.S. 
cobalt  imp>orts,  either  directly  (47  percent) 
or  through  Belgium-Luxembourg  (29  per- 
cent ) ." 

(4)  Substitutes.  Nickel  may  be  substituted 
for  cobalt  (and  vice  versa),  depending  upon 
the  economics  of  the  particular  application. 
Potential  substitutes  (involving  higher  costs 
and 'or  altered  technical  performance)  in- 
clude nickel,  platinum  and  Iron  In  magnets: 
nickel  in  Jet  engines  and  catalysts;  and 
copper,  chromium  and  manganese  in  paints.' 

(5)  Stockpiles,  reserves  and  resources."  The 
total  U.S.  stockpile  inventory  of  cobalt  stood 
at  23.448  short  tons  as  of  November  30.  1975. 
U.S.  reserves  are  virtually  non-existent. 
Identified  resources  In  the  U.S.  are  more  than 
840,000  tons,  located  mainly  in  the  Midwest 
and  Far  West.  World  reserves  are  2,700,000 
short  tons,  located  chiefly  In  Zaire,  New  Cale- 
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high  stable  price  for  copper.  Although  the 
average  London  Metal  Exchange  (LME)  price 
for  copper  rose  from  48.5  cents  per  pound  in 
1972  to  93.1  cents  per  pound  in  1974,  the 
LME  price  dropped  some  40  percent  to  an 
average  of  56.3  cents  In  1975."^  The  pros- 
pects for  effective  CIPEC  action  are  likely 
to  remain  quite  limited.  Copper  is  of  major 
Importance  to  the  U.S.  economy,  but  the 
United  States  does  not  import  a  large  share 
of  its  copper.  Of  the  copper  that  it  does 
import,  the  U.S.  receives  a  substantial  share 
from  a  major  ally  (Canada) .  Substitutes  exist 
for  copper  in  some  of  its  major  applications, 
and  the  United  States  has  the  world's  largest 
reserves  and  considerable  resources  as  well. 
Manganese 

(1)  Importance  to  the  economy.  Manga- 
nese is  of  vital  commercial  and  strategic  im- 
portance, for  it  is  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  The  Intensity  of  use  of 
manganese  in  1974  was  800.7  short  tons  (of 
ferromanganese,  the  semi-processed  form) 
per  billion  dollars  of  GDP.'"  In  steel  produc- 
tion, manganese  is  used  as:  (a)  a  scavenger 
in  molten  steel,  combining  with  sulfur  and 
oxygen  (which  make  steel  brittle)  and  re- 
moving them  as  part  of  the  slag;  and  (b)  an 
alloy,  making  steel  resistant  to  shock  or 
abrasion.^"  For  every  ton  of  steel  produced, 
13  to  20  pounds  of  manganese  are  consumed. 
Although  90  percent  of  U.S.  manganese  con- 
sumption goes  to  steel,  manganese  also  has 
applications  in  the  chemical  industry  and,  in 
dioxide  form,  in  dry  batteries. 

(2)  Percentage  of  consumption  imported. 
In  1975,  net  imports  of  manganese  ore  and 
ferromanganese  amounted  to  93.1  percent  of 
U.S.  consumption  of  these  materials.  There 
was  no  mine  production  of  manganese  In  the 
United  States  In  1975;  the  remaining  share  of 
consumption  came  from  shipments  from 
government  stockpile  excesses.^" 

(3)  Major  suppliers.  From  1971-74,  U.S.  Im- 
ports of  manganese  ore  came  primarily  from 
Brazil  (35  percent),  Gabon  (31  percent), 
Australia  <9  percent)  and  South  Africa  (8 
percent) .  Imports  of  ferromanganese  came 
mainly  from  France  (39  percent).  South  Af- 
rica (36  percent),  and  India  (8  percent). 

(4)  Substitutes.  There  are  no  substitutes 
for  manganese  In  Its  major  applications. 

(5)  Stockpiles,  reserves  and  resources."  As 
of  November  30,  1975,  government  stockpiles 
contained  a  total  inventory  of  3,608  thousand 
short  tons  of  manganese  ore  and  629  thou- 
sand tons  of  ferromanganese.  The  United 
States  has  no  reserves  of  manganese  ore.  The 
U.S.  has  some  resources,  but  they  can  be 
expected  to  be  available  only  at  higher 
prices  or  with  reserves  are  6  billion  short  tons 
of  ore,  or  2,012  million  short  tons  of  con- 
tained manganese.^'  Major  reserve  countries 
are  South  Africa,  Gabon,  Brazil  and  Aus- 
tralia. Accurate  resource  figures  are  dlfllcult 
to  obtain — known  land-based  resources  of 
manganese  are  very  large  and  Irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  world — and  re- 
serves alone  are  considered  adequate  to  meet 
the  expected  growth  In  world  demand  for 
manganese  through  the  year  2000. 

(6)  Feasibility  of  cartel  action.  The  vulner- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  cartel  action 
in  manganese  requires  particularly  careful 
assessment.  On  the  negative  side,  the  U.S. 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  Imports  for 
manganese  supplies,  there  are  no  reserves  in 
the  U.S.  and  manganese  has  no  substitutes 
in  Its  major  applications.  On  the  positive 
side,  however,  Brazil  has  proven  to  be  a  re- 
liable trading  partner,  and  effective  cartel 
action  In  manganese  would  require  South 
African  participation,  which  seems  politi- 
cally unlikely."  Furthermore.  Australia  has 
the  world's  second  largest  reserves  (after 
South  Africa)    and  seems  unlikely  to  be  a 
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future  cartel  participant.  On  balance,  there- 
fore, the  United  States  should  continue  to 
have  access  to  manganese  supplies  at  market 
prices. 

Nickel 

(1)  Importance  to  the  economy.  Nickel  Is 
vital  to  *he  economic  welfare  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  In  1974,  the  nickel  in- 
tensity of  use  was  149.67  short  tons  of  metal 
per  billion  dollars  of  ODP.-*  Nickel  Is  used 
most  extensively  as  an  alloy  stainless  and 
other  steel  alloys  account  for  some  46  per- 
cent of  nickel  consumption,  and  alloys  with 
other  metals  account  for  another  34  percent. 
Electroplating  is  the  other  major  nickel  ap- 
plication, accoimting  for  12  percent  of 
consumption.-"^ 

(2)  Percentage  of  consumption  imported. 
Preliminary  figures  for  1975  Indicate  that 
Impoi  cs  of  nickel  accounted  for  83.7  percent 
of  total  U.S.  nickel  consumption.-''  This  fig- 
ure is  roughly  equivalent  to  figures  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  since  no  exogenous  fac- 
tors (such  as  government  stockpile  sales)  are 
Involved  in  the  U.S.  nickel  market,  the  80 
percent  range  for  import  dependence  can 
be  viewed  as  reliable. 

(Z) Major  suppliers.  Canada  Is  the  domi- 
nant supplier  of  nickel  to  the  United  States. 
Prom  1971-74,  the  U.S.  obtained  76  percent 
of  its  nickel  Imports  from  Canada,  either  di- 
rectly (68  percent)  or  via  processing  in  Nor- 
way (8  percent).  New  Caledonia  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  supplied  small  amounts 
(6  percent  and  5  percent,  respectively).-" 

(4)  Substitutes.  A  number  of  potential 
substitutes  exist  for  nickel  in  Its  major  ap- 
plications, but  most  involve  Increased  cost 
of  altered  technical  performance.  "Potential 
nickel  substitutes  Include  aluminum,  coated 
steel  and  plastics  in  the  construction  and 
transportation  industries;  nickel-free  steels 
in  power,  petrochemical  and  petroleum  in- 
dustries; titanium  and  plastics  in  severe 
corrosion  service  applications;  cobalt  as  an 
underplate  for  chromium  in  decorative  plat- 
ing; platinum,  cobalt  and  copper  In  some 
catalytic  uses."  ■"■ 

(5)  Stockpiles,  reserves  and  resources.'^ 
Nickel  is  not  currently  a  government  stock- 
pile Item.  The  United  States  has  200,000 
short  ton  (metal  content)  of  nickel  reserves. 
U.S.  resources  are  14  million  tons  of  nickel 
in  low  grade  (0.2  percent  nickel)  sulfide  de- 
posits. World  reserves  currently  total  59.5 
million  short  tons  located  primarily  in  New 
Caledonia  (26  million).  Canada  (9.6  million), 
and  Australia  (5.5  million).  World  resources 
averaging  1  percent  nickel  are  estimated  to 
total  70  million  tons  of  metal. 

(6)  Feasibility  of  cartel  action.  The  United 
States  Imports  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  its  nickel  needs  and  does  not  have  a  very 
strong  reserve  position.  Yet  the  feasibility 
of  cartel  action  must  be  rated  as  low,  since 
the  overwhelming  source  of  these  Imports  Is 
Canada,  a  major  ally  and  trading  partner. 
The  Canadian  oil/natural  gas  cutbacks,  and 
the  Saskatchewan  potash  situation  have 
clouded  the  image  of  Canadian  reliability. 
Yet,  security  of  supply  from  Canada  is  best 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Canadian  reserve  and  resource  position  for 
anticipated  Canadian  demand.  As  Canadian 
nickel  supply  seems  more  than  adequate,  the 
likelihood  of  Canada's  limiting  nickel  exports 
to  the  U.S.  Is  quite  low.  The  availability  of 
substitutes  (although  at  some  economic 
cost)  and  the  possibility  of  additional  pro- 
duction from  diverse  sources  should  further 
Increase  the  likelihood  that  market  condi- 
tions will  prevail  in  nickel. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLtTSIONS 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  applica- 
tion of  materials  vulnerability  criteria  to  the 
U.S.  position  In  the  nodule  minerals. 

From  these  figures  stem  the  following  con- 
clusions : 
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Cobalt 
Although  not  used  In  great  quantities  In 
the  U.S.  economy,  cobalt  Is  an  important 
mineral,  and  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  Imports  for  a  significant  proportion  of 
its  consumption.  The  U.S  receives  a  majority 
of  its  imports  from  a  single  country  and  has 
no  reserves  of  its  own.  Yet  the  national  stock- 
pile contains  enough  cobalt  for  2.5  years  of 
consumption  at  the  1974  level  (4.3  years  at 
the  1973  level)  and  substitutes  for  cobalt 
exist.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
possibility  of  cartel  action,  but  only  in  the 
short  term,  and  even  then  with  only  a  lim- 
ited impact  on  the  U.S. 

Copper 
Copper  has  the  largest  intensity  of  use  of 
the  four  nodule  minerals  and  is  a  strategic 
raw  material.  The  U.S.  receives  a  significant 
proportion  of  Its  Imports  from  CIPEC  coun- 
tries and  has  negligible  amounts  of  copper 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  national  stockpile.  But  Imports  ac- 
count for  only  15  percent  of  consumption, 
substitutes  exist,  and  the  U.S.  has  the  world's 
largest  copper  reserves.  Effective  cartel  ac- 
tion thus  appears  Infeasible. 

Manganese 
Manganese  is  widely  used  in  steel  produc- 
tion and  has  no  substitutes.  It  must  therefore 
be  considered  a  strategic  mineral.  The  United 
States  Imports  upwards  of  90  percent  of  its 
manganese  consumption  and  has  no  reserves. 
Yet  major  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  have  proven 
to  be  reliable,  and  the  national  stockpile  con- 
tains 1.9  years  worth  of  manganese  ore  and 
8.4  months  of  ferromanganese  ( 1975  levels  of 
consumption) .  The  U.S.  does  not  appear  to  be 
In  a  vulnerable  position  In  manganese. 

Nickel 
Although   It  has  a  lower  Intensity  of  use 
than  copper  or  manganese,  nickel  Is  never- 
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theless  a  major  Industrial  raw  material.  The 
United  States  Imports  most  of  its  nickel  and 
has  limited  reserves  and  no  stockpile,  but  Its 
major  source  of  supply  Is  secure  and  substi- 
tutes for  nickel  exist.  Nickel  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  problem  mineral  for  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

It  can  be  seen  that,  of  the  four  major  nod- 
ule minerals,  effective  producer  pressure  is 
plausible  only  In  cobalt.  For  reasons  outlined 
above,  even  that  amount  of  pressure  would 
only  cause  minimal  disruption.  Otherwise, 
the  existence  of  diverse  producers,  the  elas- 
ticities of  demand  for  and  supply  of  the  four 
minerals,  and  the  Implauslbillty  of  export 
discipline  and  policy  cohesion  among  pro- 
ducers argue  strongly  against  the  possi- 
bility of  sustained  Infiuence  over  the  Inter- 
national market  in  any  of  the  major  minerals 
found  In  manganese  nodules. 


TABLE  l.-U.S.  VULNERABILITY  IN  THE  MAJOR  NODULE  MINERALS 


Cobalt 


Copper 


Manganese 


Nickel 


1.  Importance  to  economy: 

(a)  Intensity  of  use,  1974  (short  tons  per  $1,000.-    7 1, 5G0 

000,000  GDP) 

(b)  Commercial  or  strategic  importance  (yes or  no) Yes... Yes 

2.  Percentage  o(  1975  consumption  imported 61  percent' 15  percent' 

3.  Major  suppliers  (large,  some,  or  no  problem) Some Some 

4.  Substitutes  (yes,  with  higher  cost,  no) With  higher  cost Yes 

5.  Domestic  stock  (thousand  short  tons): 

(a)  U.S.  reserves/resources 0/840 90,000/320,000. 

(b)  U.S.  stockpile 23.5 Negligible 


6.  Feasibility  of  cartel  action Short  term. 


No. 


.801 - 150, 

Yes Yes. 

.  93  percent 84  percent. 

.  No No. 

,  No - With  higher  cost 

0/minimal 200/14,000. 

3,608    manganese    ore,    659    None. 

ferromanganese 

No No. 


'  The  1974  figure,  for  reasons  described  elsewhere. 

The  implications  for  seabed  mining  are 
clear:  the  United  States  has  no  immediate 
strategic  economic  Interest  in  mining  the 
deep  seabed.  Our  trade  with  land -based  pro- 
ducers of  cobalt,  copper,  manganese  and 
nickel  has  proved  largely  satisfactory  in  re- 
cent years,  and  is  likely  to  so  remain.  In  an 
era  of  increasing  economic  nationalism,  it  is 
perhaps  useful  to  recall  that  the  gains  from 
international  trade  remain  very  real  Indeed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  U.S.  should 
ignore  seabed  mining.  On  the  contrary,  sea- 
bed production  can  provide  a  further  diversi- 
fication of  source  and  limit  the  price  in- 
creases in  nodule  minerals  which,  although 
market-induced,  have  been  substantial  over 
the  past  four  years."-  These  are  not  Incon- 
siderable benefits,  and  should  be  weighed  ac- 
cordingly. Industry,  Congressional,  and  Ad- 
ministration officials,  however,  who  speak  of 
the  urgent  U.S.  need  for  rapid  development 
of  seabed  resources  are  overstating  the  case. 
Whereas  some  exaggeration  is  an  inevitable 
and  understandable  negotiating  tactic  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  intensity  of 
recent  statements  threatens  to  obscure  the 
true  nature  of  the  Interests  involved.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  debate  in  Committee 
One  at  the  LOS  Conference  (discussing  the 
regime  for  the  deep  seabed)  Is  more  symoolic 
than  substantive.^-  In  this  view,  the  real  con- 
cern Is  whether  developing  countries  will 
have  the  major  role  in  the  future  manage- 
ment 01  seabed  resources.  This  role  would  be 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  global  re- 
source development,  and  would  have  consid- 
erable implications  for  the  New  International 
Economic  Order.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  the 
debate  should  be  handled  directly  In  terms  of 
these  symbolic  Issues  rather  than  obscured 
by  reference  to  Immediate  economic  Interests* 
which,  upon  close  Inspection,  prove  to  be  less 
than  urgent.  Such  obfuscation  can  only  harm 
the  prospects  for  peaceful  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  seabed  resources,  other  U.S.  ocean 
interests  and  this  country's  long  term  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  Increasingly  interde- 
pendent world  market  in  raw  materials. 
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'  1970-73  average,  for  reasons  explained  elsewhere. 
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'  )eep  Seabed  Min- 

I^ternational  Orga- 

ject   Occasional 


:  'TOJi 


MEYNER  OPPOSES 
PAY 


iNCRi  :ase 


HON.  HELEN  S 


OF    NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


JER  lEY 

REP]  lESENTATIVES 


S  )eaker, 


Wednesday,  Febru\iry 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr. 
coming  a  Member  of 
consistently  opposed  an 
salaries.  Twice  in  the 
were  asked  to  vote  on  wjietlier 
cost-of-living  increases 
no.  Now  before  us  is  the 


9,  1977 

since  be- 

(Jongress,  I  have 

increase  in  our 

ast  2  years,  we 

to  accept 

twice,  I  voted 

issue  of  whether 


The  Senate  met  at  1 
piration  of  the  recess,  aiid 
order  by  the  Deputy  Pr^ident 
pore  (Mr.  Hut^hrey). 

The  DEPUTY  PRESlt)ENT 
pore.  Today  the  prayer  vfill 
the  Reverend   John  C 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  John 
Senator  from  the  State 
fered  the  following  prayfer 


ha)e 


(If 


Ever   creating    and 
You  have  never  left  us 
vices,  but  have  visited 

Your  Holy  Spirit.  We 

in  prayer  and  obedience 
heard  us  and  assured  lis 
have  turned  from  You 
and  vanity,  and  You 
and  brought  us  back  to 
have  fashioned  us  with 
You  have  never  lost  You: 
have  struggled.  You  have 
Now  strengthen  our 
stant  care  and  presence, 

abiding  providence. 

willingly  be  Your  servant 
Your  presence,  humbly 
blessings,  and  freely  do 
by  Your  grace  and  through 
actions   Your   kingdom, 
heaven,  may  be  advance( 
Amen. 


sen;  e 


Grai  It 


THE  JOURI  AL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI 
I  ask  unanimous  conseni 
nal  of  the  proceedings  of 
ruary  10,  1977,  be  approvjed 

The  DEPUTY 
pore.  Without  objection. 


PRESIlpENT 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESiJION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE 
I  ask  unanimous  consen 
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BACK-DOOR 


MEYNER 


to  give  ourselves  the  28.9  percent  in- 
crease recommended  by  President  Ford's 
Pay  Commission.  Once  again,  I  would 
vote  no. 

During  the  past  2  years,  economic 
conditions  in  the  Nation,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict were  such  that,  expecting  others  to 
exercise  prudence  and  to  deny  them- 
selves, I  thought  we  should  not  ask  for 
more.  Even  a  few  percentage  points 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  of  us  sincerely 
claim  that  economic  conditions  on  this 
dpy  in  February  1977  are  any  better?  On 
the  contrary.  The  hardships  of  this  bit- 
terly cold  winter  have  underscored  in 
graphic  terms  our  problems  with  unem- 
ployment and  inflation.  People  in  my 
district  cannot  even  afford  to  pay  their 
heating  bills.  Can  I  ask  them  to  pay  me 
$12,900  more?  When  people  of  modest 


means  across  the  whole  Nation  are  in 
trouble,  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  talk 
of  a  28.9  percent  pay  raise? 

Yes,  once  again,  I  would  vote  no  on 
any  pay  raise  proposal.  The  irony  is  that 
procedural  devices  have  been  called  upon 
to  spare  us  our  convictions,  and  we 
would  not  vote  at  all.  Many  of  us  ran 
tough  election  races  last  fall,  and  daily 
we  were  called  upon  to  speak  our  minds, 
to  tell  people  where  we  stand.  I  just  can- 
not imagine  that  we  would  now  skittishly 
shy  way  from  a  straight  "up-or-down" 
vote  on  this  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  the  issue 
has  come  to  this.  As  keepers  of  the  Na- 
tion's purse,  we  in  Congress  have  a  duty 
to  set  an  example  of  openness  and  pru- 
dence in  spending.  And  given  the  way 
this  pay  raise  proposal  has  been  handled, 
I  do  not  think  we  have  set  that  example. 
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.m.,  on  the  ex- 
was  called  to 
pro  tem- 


pro  tem- 

be  offered  by 

Danforth,  the 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  February  1. 1977) 

mittees  may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hearing  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Danforth,  a 
of  Missouri,  of- 


i  edeeming    God, 

to  our  own  de- 

each  day  with 

turned  to  You 

and  You  have 

Your  love.  We 

n  forgetfulness 

ve  pursued  us 

Your  will.  You 

Tour  hand,  and 

grip  on  us.  We 

never  let  us  go. 

of  Your  con- 

each  us  of  Your 

that  we  may 

gladly  receive 

^cept  our  many 

Iqour  will,  so  that 

our  lives  and 

established   in 

here  on  Earth. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  nominations. 


approval  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment  by  the  Senate  will  be  amply 
justified  by  his  record  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  Jour- 

yesterday,  Feb- 


pro  tem- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


.  Mr.  President, 
that  all  com- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  W.  Graham  Clay- 
tor,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  only  wish  to  say  briefly  that  I  think  this 
is  an  extraordinarily  good  appointment.  I 
commend  President  Carter  for  making 
it,  and  I  look  forward  to  gi-eat  sei-vice 
from  this  man.  There  is  certainly  no  ob- 
jection from  this  side. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Cliiford  L.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  my  voice  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  nomination  of  Clifford  L. 
Alexander,  Jr.,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

As  a  Senator,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  know  Mr.  Alexander  as  an  able  and 
concerned  public  servant,  a  highly  intel- 
Ugent  lawyer,  and  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
volved citizen. 

I  can  think  of  few  individuals  who  add 
as  much  to  the  new  administration  as 
Cliff  Alexander.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  time  being  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  have  two  brief  matters  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  we  commence  this  legislative 
day. 


SENATOR  JOHN  C.  DANFORTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  First.  I  wish  to  commend 
our  colleague  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missom-i  for  many  things, 
including  his  eloquent  and  inspirational 
prayer  this  morning.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
'are  aware  that  Senator  Danforth  has 
many  talents.  He  has  much  qualification 
and  great  competence  in  many  fields,  but 
some  may  not  know  that  in  addition  to 
being  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  having 
served  as  attorney  general  of  his  State, 
he  is  also  an  ordained  Episcopal  minister. 

I  have  known  Jack  Danforth  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  never  had  greater 
admiration  for  him  than  I  do  today. 


THE  PENDING  NOMINATION  OF 
PAUL  WARNKE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  President's  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wamke  will  be  examined  carefully 
by  the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  concluded  its  hear- 
ings, I  understand,  and  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  in  some  manner  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  in- 
tends to  conduct  further  hearings  or 
further  inquiiy  into  that  nomination  and 
the  controversy  which  has  increasingly 
grown  around  it. 

I  am  not  now  rising  to  state  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  nominations  of 
Mr.  Wamke  to  the  two  jobs  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President,  but 
rather  to  say  that  I  observe  a  growing 
concern  and  to  urge  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  par- 
ticular, give  careful  attention  to  the 
nomination,  and  that  we  not  proceed 
hastily  to  its  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  has 
been  cleared  all  around — that  S.  570  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business,  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  and  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  on  our  side 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  27TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

x^Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
may  submit  to  the  Senate  during  the 
February  nonlegislative  period  its  27th 
annual  report,  covering  the  committee's 
activities  during  1976. 

I  understand  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining  of 
my  allotment  under  the  standing  order? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator,  I  am  Informed,  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
President,  and  will  try  to  complete  my 
remarks  during  that  5-minute  period. 


REPERCUSSIONS  OF  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  like  every 
other  Member  of  this  body  I  am  con- 


cerned and  troubled  about  the  still-to- 
be-measured  repercussions  of  the  severe 
natural  gas  shortages  this  winter  on  the 
people  of  our  land. 

This  much  already  is  certain. 

Millions  of  workers  have  been  laid  off 
their  jobs. 

Factories  and  schools  are  closed  all 
across  the  Southeast  and  Midwest,  and 
some  may  be  unable  to  reopen  until  April. 

Early  estimates  are  that  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  severe  weather  and  ensuing 
gas  shortages  on  our  economy  could  be  as 
great  as  $10  billion  in  extra  fuel  bills, 
lost  wages,  and  decreased  production. 

The  toll  indeed  is  a  heavy  one,  and  last 
week  as  the  Congress  worked  to  enact 
emergency  legislation  to  cope  with  the 
immediate  problems,  many  different 
opinions  were  aired  as  to  why  and  how 
our  country  had  managed  to  find  itself 
in  such  a  precarious  and  dangerous 
position. 

Congress  was  accused,  and  In  some  in- 
stances rightfully  so,  of  failing  to  heed 
the  warning  signs  of  years  ago  that  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  were  not  keeping  pace 
with  increasing  demand.  The  inability  of 
this  body  to  come  forth  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  long-range  energy  policy  is 
a  matter  of  record,  and  no  further  delays 
in  developing  and  enacting  such  a  policy 
can  be  tolerated. 

Charges  and  countercharges  involving 
the  natural  gas  industry  have  been 
hurled,  one  side  accusing  the  industry 
of  contriving  these  shortages  through  the 
withholding  of  supplies,  the  industry 
vigorously  denying  such  charges. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  but  I  hope  that  the  In- 
vestigations now  underway  will  ascertain 
once  and  for  all  the  true  extent  of  our 
natural  gas  reserves,  as  well  as  expected 
production  capacities  in  the  years  ahead, 
so  that  we  can  take  whatever  steps  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  American  people  from 
experiencing  such  a  crisis  again. 

As  we  probe  into  the  real  cause  of  our 
predicament,  no  stone  can  be  left  un- 
turned, and  that  most  certainly  must  In- 
clude an  examination  of  the  roles  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  both  administrative  and 
regulatory,  in  relation  to  the  shortages 
of  natural  gas  which  now  are  said  to 
exist. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  astounded 
to  discover  that  more  than  two  dozen 
applications  to  sell  or  transport  Inter- 
state natural  gas  have  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
more  than  a  year.  Collectively,  these  ap- 
plications involve  the  potential  distribu- 
tion of  untold  billions  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  for  eventual  public  con- 
sumption. 

Some  of  these  applications  were  ini- 
tially filed  as  long  ago  as  1974,  including 
one  by  Ashland  Oil  of  Kentucky.  Ash- 
land along  with  several  other  companies, 
is  seeking  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  to  market  the  natural 
gas  reserves  in  three  blocks  of  the  South 
Marsh  Island  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
The  estimated  proable  reserves  of  these 
11,150  acres  is  1.2  trillion  cubic  feet.  The 
gas  to  be  developed  from  these  reserves 
would  be  sold  to  the  Truckline,  Southern, 
and  United  Interstate  Pipeline  Cos. 
These  pipelines  serve  some  of  our  hard- 
est hit  areas. 


Let  me  summarize  the  chronological 
steps  of  this  one  company's  involvement. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  held 
hearings  on  the  Ashland  application 
from  May  19.  1975,  through  Jime  19, 
1975.  On  November  25.  1975,  the  presid- 
ing administrative  law  judge  at  the  hear- 
ing recommended  that  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  be 
granted  immediately  so  that  Ashland 
could  begin  production. 

On  June  11,  1976,  company  officials 
were  advised  by  the  FPC  that  a  decision 
"will  be  forthcoming  In  the  near  future." 

Mr.  President,  that  decision  still  has 
not  been  handed  down.  Fifteen  Months. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the 
reasons  final  action  has  been  so  long  in 
coming  is  because  Congress  did  not  act 
on  Pre.sident  Ford's  nomination  for  the 
fifth  Commissioner.  Thus,  leaving  a 
hypothetical  2-2  philosophical  split  on 
the  Commission. 

But  in  light  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tion, long  ago  predicted  and  since  be- 
come reality,  those  arguments  garner  no 
sympathy  from  me. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's 
handling  of  this  application  raises  many 
questions  in  my  mind — questions  to 
which  I  am  determined  to  find  answers. 

Today,  I  am  recommending  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  immediately  initiate 
oversight  hearings  on  the  procedures  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  estab- 
lished in  the  handling  and  processing  of 
applications  to  transmit  or  sell  natural 
gas. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  demand 
to  be  pursued  include: 

What  are  the  agency's  priorities  in 
determining  the  timetable  for  the  proc- 
essing of  the  many  applications  whidh 
come  before  It? 

How  many  other  natural  gas  applica- 
tions are  now  pending  in  limbo  before 
the  Commission,  and  for  what  reasons 
or  purpose  has  final  action  been  delayed? 

Is  either  the  public  or  industry  best 
served  when  it  takes  more  than  2  years 
to  process  and  render  a  determination 
on  these  applications  which  are  required 
by  law? 

Was  the  Commission  aware  that 
shortages  of  natural  gas  have  been 
predicted  since  as  far  back  as  1969? 

Or  did  the  Conmiission  truly  not  be- 
gin to  get  worried  until  November  of 
last  year  about  the  possibility  of  severe 
natural  gas  shortages  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  admitted  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1977,  Washington  Post? 

lam  both  puzzled  and  troubled  by  the 
inferences  which  can  be  made  from 
these  questions,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
the  record  to  be  set  straight. 

If  the  Commission  can  demonstrate 
that  inadequacies  in  existing  law  have 
impaired  its  ability  to  execute  Its  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  a  timely  manner, 
then  our  committee  should  work  to  de- 
termine and  enact  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative remedies. 

But  if  it  is  determined  that  the  Com- 
mission is  guilty  of  sheer  indifference 
or  the  simple  Inability  to  carry  out  its 
functions  in  accord  with  the  public  in- 
terest, then  we  should  be  prepared  to 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he  re- 
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quest  the  resignation  of 
members. 

Let   the   record  show 
recognize  the  procedures 
ulatory   body   must   follcjw 
time   consuming   and   c 
the  same  time  millions  of 
now  suffering  the  extremi  i 
hardships  of  a  natural 

Every  aspect  of  the 
this  crisis  must  be  exam 
and  if  Government  has 
sory,  then  we  owe  it  to 
the  people  we  represent 
ever  action  necessai-y  to 
problems  of  this  winter 
not  occur  again. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
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The  DEPUTY 
pore.  The  Chair,  on  beha 
President,  pursuant  to  th( 
Senate  of  January  24,  190  L 
February  4,  1977,  appoint; 
from  California  fMr 
Washington's  Farewell 
day.  February  21, 1977. 

The    Chair,    on    behalf 
President,    in   accordance 
Resolution  281,  90th 
ed  and  supplemented 
ator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Nebraska  i 
to  the  Select  Committee 
and  Human  Needs. 

The    Chair,    on    behalf 
President,  in  accordance  wi 
79-585,  appoints  the  Senate^ 
ington  (Mr.  Jackson)  as 
of    the    Joint    Committee 
Energy. 

The    Chair,    on    behalf 
President,   in   accordance 
Resolution  4,  95th  Congress 
following  Senators  to  the 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
from    South    Dakota    (Mr 
chairman:  the  Senator 
Metzenbaum)  ;    and   the   £ 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 

The  Chair,   on  behalf 
dent  pro  tempore,  in 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolu 
Congress,  and  Senate  Reso 
Congress,  appoints  the 
York    'Mr.   Moynihan* 
member  of  the  Select 
telligence,  for  a  term 
of  the  97th  Congress. 
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REQUEST 

PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
W^t  Virginia  is 


Ilr. 


President, 

res(ilution  which 

to  be 

dommittees  of 


that  no  non- 


germane  amendment  be  in  order  during 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  the 
reconsideration  thereof. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  object, 
on  yesterday  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  15  minutes  set  aside  during  which 
he  might  address  the  Senate.  He  was  not 
able  to  use  that  time  because  of  conflict 
with  the  work  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference. I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  have  that  15  minutes  at 
this  time,  in  which  I  might  state  further 
the  basis  for  my  reservation  of  my 
objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia clarify  that?  Is  there  an  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  object  to  the  request.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  take  up  the  problem  I  want 
afterward. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

ELECTION  OF  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MEN AND  MEMBERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
these  resolutions  have  been  brought  forth 
under  rule  XXIV,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  propound  some  parliamentary  in- 
quiries. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  my  posi- 
tion that  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the 
most  democratic  rules  that  we  have  is 
the  fact  that  the  entire  Senate  elects  the 
chairmen  of  committees  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  the  entire  Senate  elects  mem- 
bers of  committees  by  pluralities.  For 
that  purpose,  may  I  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Are  these  resolutions 
which  are  being  brought  up  open  to 
amendment  for  changes  in  chairmen  or 
changes  in  membership  to  committees? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions,  as  presented,  are 
amendable,  subject  to  change  if  so 
desired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand  it, 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  can  offer  as 
an  amendment  a  suggestion  for  another 
Member  of  the  Senate — or  himself,  if  he 
wishes — to  be  on  any  committee,  as  an 
amendment  to  such  resolution? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  understand  it, 
any  Member  of  the  Senate,  despite  what 
has  happened  in  the  conferences  or 
caucuses,  can  bring  up  and  move  or 
suggest  an  amendment  that  anybody  be 
chairman  of  a  committee. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  caucus 
is  but  a  recommendation. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  yielded 
to  me,  but  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  making 
the  point,  then,  that  the  Senate  itself 
elects  the  chairmen  and  not  the  respec- 
tive caucuses,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  we  have  the  most  demo- 
cratic rule  that  I  can  imagine,  that  the 
Senate,  when  it  organizes  every  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  itself,  elects  the  chair- 
men, and  the  newest  representative  on 
the  minority  side,  if  he  can  get  the  votes, 
could  be  a  chairman,  I  believe.  The  Sen- 
ate also,  by  a  plurality  vote,  elects  mem- 
bers to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  the  Senate  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  who  shall  be  the  chairmen  and 
who  shall  make  up  the  committees. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  the  Presiding 
Officer  if  that  is  correct. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  the  question  as  posed,  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senate 
is  the  ultimate  arbiter  as  to  members  of 
committees.  The  recommendations  are 
brought  in  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders.  The  Senate  works  its 
will. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  new  Presiding  Officer  has  made  such 
an  erudite  judgment,  a  Portia  come  to 
life. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  is  a  recycled  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  used  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  not  be  charged 
against  my  15  minutes. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 
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THE  PROPOSED  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  along 
with  some  12  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, have  tried  very  hard  indeed  to  bring 
to  a  vote  of  the  Senate  the  matter  of 
the  pay  raise  proposed,  first,  by  the 
President's  Pay  Commission,  and  then 
by  President  Ford.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  issue  to  a  vote.  First,  Mr. 
President,  Senate  Resolution  No.  39  was 
introduced.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  this  time,  a  copy  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 39  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  39 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  on  January  17,  1977. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  One  way  of  getting  quick 
action  on  a  resolution  is  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration at  the  time  of  introduction.  If 
objection  is  made,  it  goes  on  a  portion 
of  the  printed  calendar  and  is  brought 
over  imder  the  rule,  so  that  on  the  next 
legislative   day,   the   Senate,   after  the 


completion  of  the  morning  business  and 
in  the  morning  hour,  consisting  of  2 
hours,  does  have  a  right  to  consider  mat- 
ters brought  over  under  the  rule.  But  it 
takes  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  to 
create  a  morning  hour.  We  did  not  have 
any  adjournment  of  the  Senate  for  a 
period  of  some  2  weeks.  Inasmuch  as  we 
were  unable  to  get  action  on  that  resolu- 
tion, another  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  50,  was  introduced  by  the  same 
cosponsors. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  50 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  on  January  17,  1977. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  resolution  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  It  has  remained  buried  there 
until  the  present  time. 

Inasmuch  as  we  were  unable  to  get  a 
vote  on  those  resolutions,  the  same  spon- 
sors introduced  amendment  No.  24  to 
Senate  Resolution  4,  the  committee  re- 
organization resolution.  The  rule  does 
not  require  germaneness,  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  felt  sure  the  amend- 
ment would  come  to  a  vote,  either  on  a 
procedural  vote  or  an  up-or-down  vot€. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  24,  star  print,  with  sponsors 
names  shown  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  24  (Star  Print)  to  S.  Res.  4 
TITLE  — 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate 
disapproves  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  rates  of  pay  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  225(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  644),  on  January  17, 
1977. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  amendment  No.  24 
would  have  disapproved  of  the  pay  in- 
crease if  it  had  been  adopted.  But  the 
amendment  was  tabled  by  a  56-to-42 
vote.  I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  object  very  strongly 
to  the  1967  act.  Here  on  the  floor,  in 
concert  with  other  Senators,  we  have 
tried  to  repeal  that  Presidential  Pay 
Commission  Act,  which  allows  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  obtain  raises  for 
themselves  and  allows  the  top  people 
in  the  other  branches  of  Government 
to  obtain  raises  In  their  compensation 
without  actually  voting  those  raises. 

How  in  the  world  could  that  remark- 
able set  of  facts  come  about?  The  law 
provides  that  the  Presidential  Pay  Com- 
mission makes  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  the  pay  schedule.  Mr. 
Peterson,  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  now  managing  partner,  I 
believe,  of  Lehman  Brothers  in  New 
York,  where  $200,000  a  year  salaries  are 
quite  commonplace,  headed  this  Commis- 
sion that  recommended  these  pay  in- 
creases for  people  in  the  top  echelon  of 
Government.  Then  the  President,  then 


President  Gerald  Ford,  had  a  right  to 
modify  those  recommendations  and  sub- 
mit them  to  Congress.  Then,  under  this 
law,  one  House  of  Congress  must  dis- 
approve or  modify  or  change  in  some 
respect  the  President's  recommendations 
based  on  the  Presidential  Pay  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  They  must  be 
disapproved  within  30  days,  or  else  they 
go  into  effect  without  a  vote  by  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  reason  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  vote. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  House  has  no 
intention  of  voting.  I  had  been  hopeful 
that  we  would  have  a  vote  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  the  last  day  of  this 
period  during  which  disapproval  must 
take  place  if  it  is  to  take  place.  So,  if 
something  is  not  done  today,  then  the 
pay  raises  will  go  into  effect. 

The  resolutions  before  us  have  to  do 
with  the  committee  structure  and  the 
naming  of  the  committees.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  if  an  amendment  were  sought 
to  be  added  to  these  it  would  never  come 
to  a  vote  today,  because  I  have  in  mind 
we  are  not  going  to  be  in  session  very 
long.  So  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  that  amendments 
must  be  germane.  But  I  do  want  to  stress 
the  point  that  I  believe  that  issue  should 
have  come  up  for  a  vote;  we  should  have 
had  an  up  and  down  vote  here,  in  the 
Senate,  on  this  important  issue.  I  do  not 
feel  that  Congress,  by  hiding  from  this 
issue,  should  allow  these  raises  to  go  into 
effect. 

Now,  the  Presidential  Pay  Commission 
recommended,  as  a  part  of  these  pay  in- 
creases, that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  strict  rules  of  ethics  or  conduct  by 
the  various  Members.  I  think  that  is  very 
fine,  and  certainly,  I  approve  of  that.  But 
I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  even  have  to 
have  a  code  of  ethics.  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  have  lofty  concepts 
about  his  duties  and  responsibilities  and 
his  conduct. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  men 
who  make  the  Nation's  laws  have  to  set 
up  standards  of  conduct  they  must  go  by. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  on  this  raise, 
which  is  almost  certain  to  go  into  effect. 
Congress  will  not  fall  down  on  the  other 
half  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
idential Pay  Commission  that  a  strong 
standard  of  conduct  for  both  Houses  be 
set  up. 

I  am,  indeed,  glad  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  setting  up  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  formulate  in  the  form  of 
legislation  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Sen- 
ate. That  committee  is  headed  by  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  .  I  beheve  it  is  mandated  to 
report  back,  possibly  by  the  1st  of  March, 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  recess,  at  any 
rate,  and  the  legislation  they  report  back 
will  be  the  pending  business  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  establish  a  strong 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate — and  both  Houses  are  going 
at  it  separately.  Whether  that  is  done 
that  way,  or  by  a  single  standard,  is  not 
too  important. 

I  hope  our  standards  here  will  be  even 
higher  and  stricter  than  are  the  House 


provisions    which    seem   to   be   in    the 
making. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Adeline  F.  Kahn,  acting  coordinator. 
Congressional  District  6,  of  Common 
Cause,  urging  that  I  make  a  strong 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  code  of  conduct  for  Congress. 
Certainly,  I  am  delighted  to  make  that 
statement. 

My  views  in  this  connection  have  had 
wide  circulation  already.  I  file  annually 
a  financial  statement.  I  accept  no  hon- 
oraria or  expense  money  of  any  sort.  I 
have  no  outside  income  from  personal 
services,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
strong  ban  on  outside  income.  I  hope 
that  honoraria  will  be  banned  altogether. 

I  believe  the  House  is  providing  for 
some  15  percent  of  the  regular  salary  as 
a  limit  on  outside  personal  services  in- 
come. I  think  that  is  too  high.  It  ought 
to  be  eliminated  altogether. 

But  I  do  favor  provision  for  full  dis- 
closure of  personal  financial  holdings.  I 
do  favor  a  ban  or  strict  limit  on  outside 
personal  income,  and  I  hope  for  an  ab- 
solute ban  rather  than  a  strict  limit,  a 
ban  on  gifts  from  lobbyists,  a  ban  on  un- 
official office  accounts,  and  a  ban  on  pri- 
vately financed  materials  being  sent  by 
frank. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Common  Cause — Alabama, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hon.  James  Allen, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  This  letter  Is  being  writ- 
ten to  urge  that  you  again  make  a  public 
statement  showing  your  whole-hearted  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  a  strong  code  of 
conduct  for  Congress.  Such  a  statement 
should  be  made  prior  to  the  new  pay  raise 
which  will  go  Into  effect  on  February  17 
despite  your  valiant  attempt  to  do  away 
with  it. 

We  urge  that  in  such  a  statement  by  you 
you  spell  out  areas  where  legislation  Is 
especially  needed  such  as:  provisions  for 
full  disclosure  of  personal  financial  hold- 
ings: a  ban  or  strict  limit  on  outside  earned 
income;  a  ban  on  gifts  from  lobbyists;  a  ban 
on  unofficial  office  accounts  and  a  ban  on 
privately-financed  materials  being  sent  by 
the  frank. 

The  Pay  Commission,  former  President 
Ford  and  President  Carter  have  all  urged 
that  a  strong  code  of  conduct  be  made  part 
of  any  decision  to  grant  a  pay  raise.  Too 
many  people  do  not  know  that  the  Pay  Com- 
mission recommended  tying  salary  Increases 
to  a  code  of  conduct. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest.  I  hope  this 
year  is  a  productive  one  In  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Adeline  F.  Kahn, 
Acting  Coordinator, 
Congressional  District  6. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  initiatives  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  but  I  believe  they  are  abso- 
lutely correct  in  this  instance  in  seeking 
a  strong  code  of  conduct  for  Congress 
and  seeking  disclosure  and  a  ban  on  out- 
side income. 

I  am  very  happy  to  support  the  ad  hoc 
committee.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  come 
out  with  a  very  strong  code  of  ethics 
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which  will  be  strengtheixec 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Fresident,  the  signipi 
request   by   the   distingui. 
leader   that   there   be   no 
amendments  added  to  thc- 
ing  resolutions  is,  of 
not  be  burdened  down  v, 
fort — and  I  am  convincec 
futile  offort — to  veto  cr  to 
pay  increases.  Inasmuch 
m3nt  could  not  come  to  a 
the  resolution  might  be 
the  committees  not  set  up 
recess.  It  is  for  that  reason 
at  it  realistically,  this  is 
vehicle  nor  is  there 
force  a  vote  in  the  Senati 
portant  Issue. 

I  still  point  out,  however 
islati\  e  veliicles  are  availab 
that  the  Members  of  the 
ing  to  take  the  stand  on  th 

So  I  withdraw  my  reser/ 
distinguished  majority  leac 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un 
sent  that  certain  newspapej- 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  St.  Petersburg  ( 

Feb.  3,  19771 
Coupon  Poll  Vote:  1,816  xc 
OPr-oii:  Congress  Pat 

(By  Stan  VVitw 

It  hardly  comes  as  a  surpris 
of  economic  recession,  high 
monthly   utility   bUls   and 
ment.  readers  of  The  St. 
want  no  pi^.rt  of  a  proposed  $1 
crease  in  salaries  for  membet"; 
and  more  than  20,000  other 
ernment  employes. 

Answerins  a  Jan.  26  editorljl 
pel!,  which  asked  for  their 
increases.    1,310  readers  shou 
the  finality  of  a  thunderclap. 

Only  35  iirgued  in  favor  c 
proposed   by   President   Ford 
office,    and    many    of    these 
votes,  saying  they  would  favor 
if  they  v/ere  accompanied  by 
ethics  and  conduct  for  both 
gress. 

The  reaction  was  the 
coupon  poll  since  July  10 
readers  (of  3,361  respoiiding) 
rate  Increase  for  Florida  Pow^r 
The  highest  total  of  replies 
poll  occurred  Oct.  23.  1973  \7< 
of    4.572    respondents    said 
Nixon  should  resign  or  be 

The  present  Issue  Involves 
mendation  that  the  pay  of 
gress  be  Increased  28  per 
year;  the  vice  president,  Supr( 
tlces  and  the  House  Speaker 

year;    majority   and 
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Congress   be   raised    to    $65,0i 
centage  increases  would  go 
Civil    Service    career    employees 

The    recommendation    doe  i 
congressional  approval.  It  coujd 
vetoed   by  Congress.   That   is 
since  the  Senate  voted  Wednfcsday 
resolution  that  would  have  bjocked 
increase. 

Feb.  20  is  the  deadline  for 
action.  If  none  is  taken  by 
will  be  effective  in  March  1 

Sen.    James    B.    Allen.    D 
Domenlci,  R.-NM.  and  Rep 
R-S.D.,  oppose  the  recomemndjition 
introduced  resolutions  to 
resolution  was  voted  down 

The  reactions  of  Times 
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calm  disagreement  to  angry  charges  of 
"crookedness,  conflicts  of  interest,  payoffs 
and  taxpayer-paid  Junketing"  by  congress- 
men. 

Many  think  the  lawmakers  should  set  an 
example  for  the  nation  by  taking  a  pay  cut. 
Some  sild  that  if  a  pay  raise  is  granted,  it 
should  not  be  larger  than  6  per  cent.  Others 
said  the  question  should  be  decided  by  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

As  mentioned,  several  favoring  the  raise  do 
so  with  the  proviso  that  a  code  of  ethics  be 
included.  Some  said  that  to  get  "qualified 
people"  in  government,  salaries  should  be 
kept  high.  Comparisons  of  salaries  paid  sports 
and  entertainment  stars  and  private  business 
and  industrial  leaders  were  quoted  by  some 
as  "much  greater"  than  for  Congress.  A  high 
salary  minimizes  the  temptation  to  take 
kickbacks  and  payoffs,  others  said. 


The  Proponents 
In  order  to  obtain  competent  people  In 
federal  government,  they  must  be  compen- 
sated adequately.  Otherwise,  we  can  e.xpect 
only  the  mediocre  or  ultra  rich  willing  to 
serve. 

A.    R.    BONAF.T. 


raise  is  long  overdue 
The  raise  is  long  overdue,  but  so  Is  a  firm 
demand  for  the  highest  ethical  conduct. 
St.  Petersburg  Beach.      Rene  E.  Clark. 


You  get  what  you  pay  for.  We  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  for  the  best  men 
and  women  to  serve  us. 

G.  Nussey. 

I  vote  yes,  but  only  if  it  includes  aU  in 
government  service,  that  is,  Civil  Service  and 
Civil  Service  retirees.  We  all  feel  the  bite  of 
high  cost  of  living. 

Caroline  Rabe. 

We  need  adequate  pay  to  attract  quality, 
and  remove  officials  from  the  temptations  of 
kickbacks  and  payoffs. 

D.  Curtis. 

If  football,  basketball,  baseball  players 
make  $80,000  to  $100,000  and  more,  certainly 
v/ith  the  rise  in  prices  many  federal  salaries 
should  increase. 

Clearwater.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Briggs. 


GOOD    PEOPLE,    GOOD    PAY 

Salaries  and  Income  for  high  level  posi- 
tions in  Industry  and  the  professions  are 
many  times  higher.  How  can  the  best  people 
be  attracted  to  government  without  com- 
petitive salaries? 

Largo.  j.  Wares. 

After  a  heavy  tax  bite,  they  don't  have 
enough  left  to  support  a  life  style  required 
by  their  Jobs.  Besides  there  would  be  less 
temptation  to  accept  bribes. 

GuLFPORT.  Harold  Steele. 

All  the  emphasis  is  focused  on  Congress, 
but  it  is  the  2,500  or  more  officials  who  des- 
perately need  the  raise. 

Hazel  Truesdale. 

Federal  judges  are  in  desperate  need  of  a 
raise.  I've  no  objection  to  Congress"  salaries 
raised  if  the  ethics  code  is  adopted. 

Belleaire.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mullins. 

consider    INFLATION 

Probably  all  non-political  workers  received 
wage  Increases  for  one  cause  only:  Inflation. 
So  why  should  government  people  be  exempt? 

Port  Richey.  Joseph  A.  Peck. 


I  feel  it  would  decrease  temptations  to 
take  political  "payoffs." 

Stephen  F.  Dood. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  congressmen  should 
receive  even  more  pay  In  order  to  interest 
quality  members. 

Edward  J.  Fleming. 

South  Pasadena. 


Opponents:    Present   Pay.    Benefits    Are 
Adequate 

I  would  like  to  see  our  representatives 
receive  high-level  salaries  but  raises  at  this 
time  are  impractical. 

Clearwater.  Howard  T.  Strong. 


Somewhere,  sometime  we  will  have  to  cut 
down  expenditures.  Why  not  start  at  the 
top  level. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Weygandt. 

Clearwater. 


set  an  example 

With  the  economy  the  way  it  is,  I  feel  that 
the  government  should  set  an  example,  and 
if  anything,  take  a  cut.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  a  raise. 

Can  you  name  one  company,  or  corpora- 
tion which  has  given  its  employes  a  raise 
in  the  area  of  22  per  cent  to  47  per  cent 
during  this  recession  period? 

Clearwater.  Max  B.  Swatosh. 

When  people  have  to  get  by  on  a  $240 
a  month  Social  Security  check,  members 
of  Congress  and  other  top  officials  should 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  to  ask  for  a 
raise. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Antonuccio. 


No  governing  body  should  be  allowed  to 
raise  its  own  salaries.  The  citizens  of  this 
nation  should  decide. 

David  Millman. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  them  to  forget  per- 
.=oial  gain  at  any  cost  and  represent  the 
taxpayers,  Instead  of  big  business. 

William  H.  Harper. 


carter's  motto 
President  Carter's  motto  is  "economy"  so 
let's  start  with  Congress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Shread. 
New  Port  Richey. 


I  must  live  on  $216  a  month.  How  about 
them  trying  It. 

Anna  Guttridge. 


Before  they  get  any  Increase,  make  them 
pass  the  bill  where  a  person  on  Social  Se- 
curity can  get  a  job  and  work  for  a  livable 
salary,  not  $3,000  a  year. 

G.  and  M.  Gerrets. 


How  far  will  they  go  to  stuff  their  pockets? 
What  about  the  retirees  who  make  an  extra 
dollar  and  have  to  give  half  of  it  back?  Do 
they  consider  them? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fernando  David. 

Clearwater. 

Why  should  we  who  have  to  live  on  less 
have  to  pay  taxes  so  that  they  can  squander 
more  money? 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Bladholm. 


overpaid  already 
They  are  overpaid  already.  If  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  present  pay,  they  should  look 
for  a  Job  elsewhere.  Very  few  are  worthy  of 
what  they  are  getting  now,  with  all  their 
shenanigans. 

L.  Nelson. 
Treasure  Island. 

This  Is  no  way  to  lick  Inflation.  Instead, 
they  shoud  take  a  voluntary  reduction.  Their 
present  salaries  and  benefits  are  more  than 
adequate. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Valdes. 

St.  Petersburg  Beach. 


If  they  can  get  more  pay  anywhere  else, 
let  them  go. 

Aixen  Harrop. 


scattering   good   money 
Ask  not  for  more  from  your  tax-support- 
ing   public,    rather    produce    more    sensible 
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ways  of  solving  our  great  problems  than  scat- 
tering good  money  after  bad. 

Herbert  E.  Lee. 

OZONA. 


Why  doesn't  the  Congress  be  fair  to  all  and 
vote  6.04  per  cent  raise,  like  they  voted  for 
all  receiving  Social  Security? 

Arland  Christian. 


For  a  part-time  job — never ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Allen. 
Treasure  Island. 


Their  salaries  and  benefits  are,  for  the 
most  part,  completely  out  of  line  with  the 
value  of  their  services. 

Gene  C.  Poets. 


Considering  their  fringe  benefits,  salaries 
should  be  reduced. 

William  J.  Smerker. 
New  Port  Richey. 

WHY  not  a  reduction 

If  Congress  Is  serious  about  curbing  infla- 
tion, all  government  expenditures,  especially 
unneeded  and  excessive  salary  increases, 
should  not  be  Increased  but  reduced. 

Leon  W.  Noel. 


If  tl^ey  can't  make  It  on  their  salaries,  plus 
all  the  other  benefits,  how  do  they  think 
other  people  can  exist? 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Shields. 


It  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Let  them  try 
food  stamps  and  welfare  once. 

Charles  Holmes. 


Why  not  balance  the  budget  first? 

Margaret  Cxmris. 


With  thovisands  of  Americans  with  little 
food,  no  heat,  no.  Let  congres.smen  live  a  lit- 
tle more  frugally.  It  won't  hurt  them. 

Alice  M.  Stewart. 


contribute  to  inflation 
Federal  salary  Increases  will  contribute  to 
inflation.  If  congressmen  can't  get  along  on 
their  present  salaries,  they  sure  aren't  intelli- 
gent enough  to  run  the  country. 

Pern  Carr. 


No  one  anywhere,  especially  In  Washing- 
ton. Is  worth  a  28  per  cent  raise.  Use  those 
millions  of  dollars  to  Improve  the  postal  sys- 
tem, police  departments,  schools,  even  wel- 
fare. 

V.  Moyer. 

Largo. 

Editor:  There  are  too  many  people  out  of 
work.  Use  the  money  to  provide  Jobs.  The 
congressmen  can  wait  without  suffering. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Petrow. 

Largo. 

unnecessary  rip  off! 
This  Is  an  unnecessary,  unjustified  rlpoff. 
We  who  live  on  low,  fixed  incomes  have  to 
manage  with  no  cost-of-living  increase. 

Ralph  H.  Lange. 
Belleair  Bluffs. 

If  they  take  a  28  per  cent  increase,  how 
can  they  put  a  lid  on  other  demands? 

Marion  M.  Cohen. 


Ford  opposed  Social  Secirity  raises,  while 
he  has  more  than  enough  retirement  pay. 
He  just  wants  to  be  a  good  fellow  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  McCloughan. 

This  is  ridiculous  especially  with  President 
Carter  trying  to  cut  wasteful  spending.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  my  congressmen  who 
vote  yes. 

T.  C.  Debnam. 


THE  FRINGE  BENEFITS 

A  raise  Is  not  necessary  with  the  coun- 
try SO  deeply  in  debt.  With  all  the  fringe 
benefits  they  should  set  an  example  and  take 
a  cut.  We  live  on  less  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Fortune. 

[Advertisement  from  the  Washington  Post, 

February  11,  1977] 

Taxpayers  Sacrifice  Congress  Takes 

Vacation  Plus  29  %  Pay  Boost  ! 

CoiDgress  has  just  left  town  for  another  of 
its  lengthy  vacations.  How  much  attention 
is  Congress  paying  to  the  President's  call  for 
"sacrifice"  by  the  American  taxpayers? 

High  unemployment.  Inflation  and  fuel 
shortages  must  all  be  solved  by  the  "sacri- 
fice" of  common  people. 

Meanwhile,  our  so-called  public  senants 
on  Capitol  Hill  are  about  to  grasp  a  $13,000 
a  year  automatic  pay-raise.  The  raise  for 
Congressmen  Is  about  the  same  amount  an 
average,  working  family  of  four  earns  In  a 
year — before  taxes! 

"iour  ConiT:ressman's  salary  will  Jump  29% 
from  $44,600  to  $57,500  annually  and  will 
go  into  effect  automatically  on  February  20. 
The  only  way  the  automatic  pay-raise  can  be 
stopped  Is  for  Congress  to  vote  against  it. 
Tliat's  like  asking  Jack  the  Ripper  to  turn 
himself  In! 

The  Washington  Post  said  It  well  In  a 
recent  editorial: 

"No  Congressman  Is  going  to  be  required 
to  vote  himself  29%  more  pay  and  take  the 
heat  from  his  constituents  .  .  If  members 
of  both  houses  play  this  game  carefully,  the 
rlrght  time  for  an  honest  yes-or-no  vote 
win  never  be  foi;nd." 

"don't  expect  congress  to  sacrifice! 

The  National  Con=-en'atlve  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  opposes  the  $13,000  Con- 
gressional pay-rai'-e  in  this  time  of  national 
"sacrifice."  Congress  should  tighten  Its  belt 
and  set  an  example  for  the  nation. 

The  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee  believes  the  automatic  triggering 
device  that  awards  the  pay  boost  without  an 
honest  yes-or-no  vote  is  Illegal.  Our  Con- 
gressmen are  taking  our  money  under  the 
cover  of  a  leigal  fog  they  created  for  them- 
selves. 

The  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee  Is  acting  .  .  .  and  you  can  help! 

We  have  sent  a  questionnaire  on  the  pay- 
raise  issue  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  Few 
have  even  bothered  to  answer.  We  will  pub- 
licize the  results,  including  the  names  of 
those  witho\it  the  courage  to  respond. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  a  roll-call 
vote  In  Congress,  so  that  people  can  know 
which  Congressmen  really  agree  with  this 
raid  on  the  treasury. 

We  will  continue  to  alert  the  public  to 
future  Congressional  rlp-offs.  For  Instance, 
when  the  raise  Is  safely  In  pocket,  will  Con- 
gress really  give  Itself  the  tough,  new  ethics 
code  It  has  promised? 

If  necessary,  we  will  turn  to  the  court 
system  to  test  the  legality  of  the  automatic 
pay-raise. 

Everyone  who  is  outraged  by  the  automatic 
pay-raise  must  Join  forces.  We  must  organize 
and  fight  this  insidious,  backdoor  politics. 
We  must  make  sure  It  doesn't  happen  again. 
If  our  Congressmen  need  a  raise,  they  owe 
us  the  honesty  of  voting  for  It,  openly  and 
on  the  record! 

To  help  us  oppose  the  automatic  congres- 
sional pay  raise,  write:  National  Conserva- 
tive POLITICAL  Action  Committee,  1500 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  513,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia 22209. 

(Paid  for  by  the  National  Conservative 
Politlctil  Action  Committee,  Charles  Black, 
Chairman.) 


[From  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Feb.  3,  1977] 

Senate  Votes  for  Federal  Pay  Hike 

(By  John  H.  AverUl) 

Washington. — The  Senate  cleared  the  way 
on  Wednesday  for  a  hefty  pay  Increase  for 
members  of  Congress,  federal  Judges  and 
top-level  officials. 

By  a  vote  of  56  to  42,  the  Senate  tabled 
and  thus  killed  a  resolution  that  would 
have  vetoed  government  pay  raises  recom- 
mended last  month  by  former  president 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  endorsed  by  President 
Carter. 

The  Increases  will  be  effective  Feb.  20 
unless  vetoed  by  either  house  of  Congress 
and  Wednesday's  Senate  action  appeared  to 
have  eliminated  that  possibility. 

Sen.  James  B.  Allen,  D-Ala.,  sponsor  of 
the  veto  resolutlona^_said  he  will  make  no 
further  effort  to  block  the  pay  Increases 
unless  several  senators  agree  to  change  their 
votes. 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  beat- 
ing your  head  against  a  stone  wall,"  Allen 
told  a  reporter. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  veto  the  in- 
creases was  referred  to  a  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  subcommittee,  which  reportedly  plans 
to  take  no  action  on  It. 

For  Members  of  Congress,  the  Increase 
would  amount  to  29  per  cent  and  would  oe 
their  first  raise  since  1969  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  5  per  cent  cost-of-living  increase 
two  years  ago.  Congressional  salaries  would 
go  up  from  $44,600  to  $57,500  a  year. 

Some  officials  would  get  even  more.  Sal- 
aries of  the  vice  president,  the  chief  Justice, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  would  go  from 
$65,600  to  $75,000.  Members  of  the  cabinet 
and  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  go  from  $63,000  to  $66,000,  appeals 
court  Judges  from  $44,600  to  $57,500  and  dis- 
trict court   judges  from  $42,000  to   $57,500. 

Salaries  for  top  level  posts  In  the  executive 
branch,  which  now  range  between  $37,000 
and  $39,900,  would  rise  to  $47,500  and 
$50,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  stated  the  parliamentary  situation 
precisely.  It  was  for  the  reason,  as  he 
stated,  that  I  did  not  want  any  non- 
gei-mane  amendments  attached  to  these 
resolutions  dealing  with  committee  as- 
signments that  I  made  the  request. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  would  be  willing  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  a  pay  raise.  I  am  one  of  those.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  pay  raise.  I  have  so  stated  it. 
I  have  given  my  reasons,  and  it  was  I 
who  moved  to  table  the  amendment — by 
a  vote  of  56  to  42— that  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  other  cosponsors  a  few  days  ago 
which  would  have  rejected  the  pay  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Ford,  supported  by  Mr. 
Carter,  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative 
Salaries,  and  supported  by  the  joint 
leadership  in  both  bodies. 

I  have  no  fear  to  state  where  I  stand. 
I  say  parenthetically,  however,  two 
things.  A  good  many  Senators  who  voted 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  against 
tabling  his  amendment  had  told  me  pri- 
vately and  in  advance  of  the  vote  that 
they  needed  a  pay  increase,  that  they 
were  In  difBcult  financial  circumstances, 
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having  to  maintain 
back  home,  one  here,  wl 
tional  costs  that  go  with 
office,  but  that  they 
a  political  standpoint 
tabling  the  amendmerjt 
guished  Senator  from 
the  pay  raise. 

So  I  am  sure  that  a 
tors  among  those  who 
Allen  against  tabling 
see  his  amendment 
possible  political 
own  States,  they  did 
vote  to  table  his 

The  second  thing  I 
Senator  or  any  House 
not  want  to  accept 
return  it  every  month 
Treasurer  of  the  United 
ber  of  Congress  is 
increase.  I  think  that 
record. 

I  repeat:  any  Member 
who  in  his  own  good 
feel  that  he  is  worth  th( 
some  other  reason  does 
to  retain  the  pay 
do  is  simply  to  wTite  a  le 
urer  of  the  United 
enclosing  a  check  and 

This  is  my  25th  year 
I  have  never  voted  for 
pay  increase  during 
century.  When  I  first 
the  salary  for  Membei^ 
year.  The  present  sal 
of  Congress  is  $44.600 — 
a  5 -percent  pay  increas 
8  years.  In  1969.  the 
of  Congress  was  raised 
to  say  that,  during  the 
dating  back  to  1969.  the 
bers    of    Congress    has 
5  percent,  while  the 
increased  61  percent, 
the  pay  of  general 
ployees  has  increased 
the  compensation  for  nofi 
in    private    industry 
percent. 

Now.   I   realize  that 
American,  the  present 
ber  of  Congress,  being 
to  be.  and  is,  a  high  salaifc^ 
every    American    has 
about  all  of  the  so-calle< 
Members  of  Congress 
enjoy.  The  people  are 
of   Congress   have 
from  which  they  can 
that  remains  unused  a 
year.  Members  of  the 
this  is  not  so.  No 
can  pocket  any  leftovei 
stationery  account  at 
The    American    people 
reminded  that  Members 
travel  and  telegraph 
they  have  a  certain 
back  to  their  home 
States  annually,  and 
left  with  the  average 
allowances  are  for  the 
of  the  Members  of 
The  opposite  is  true 
graph  and  travel 
purpose  of  service  to  th 
Members  of  Congress 
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phone, telegraph,  and  travel.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  unexpended  moneys 
automatically  revert  back  to  the  US. 
Treasury,  and  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
can  pocket  any  of  this  allowance. 

Much  is  also  said  about  the  franking 
privilege  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  privilege 
has,  in  some  instances,  been  abused.  Con- 
gress has  been  moving  and  is  continu- 
ing to  move,  to  eliminate  the  abuses  of 
the  franking  privilege  that  have  oc- 
curred from  time  to  time.  However,  here 
again,  a  Member  of  Congress  cannot 
benefit  financially  from  the  use  of  the 
frank.  Without  the  franking  privilege. 
Members  of  Congress  could  not  respond 
to  the  correspondence  and  to  the  needs 
of  their  constituents.  That  is  what  the 
franking  privilege  is  intended  to  serve — 
the  needs  of  the  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent. 

Then,  much  is  said  about  all  of  the 
clerk-hire  and  the  office  space  available 
to  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  left  with  the  people  that  Members 
of  Congress  benefit  financially  therefrom. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  When 
I  came  to  Congress  25  years  ago,  my  cor- 
respondence workload  was  small  com- 
pared to  what  it  is  today.  As  the  popula- 
tion has  grown,  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion have  grown,  and  there  is  a  much  in- 
creased requirement  for  communications 
with,  and  on  behalf  of,  our  constituents. 
Obviously.  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
the  staff  personnel  required  to  serve  the 
people  whom  we  represent.  I  represent  a 
State  with  a  little  under  2  million  people. 
Even  my  mail  is  heavy,  but  it  is  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  mail  that  comes  to 
Senators  representing  States  with  much 
larger  populations. 

Staff  members  require  office  space  and 
office  equipment  in  order  to  respond  to 
constituent  mail  and  to  make  agency  and 
departmental  inquiries  on  behalf  of  con- 
stituents: and  the  money  required  for 
such  staff  personnel,  staff  operations, 
and  staff  equipment  does  not  inure  to  the 
financial  benefit  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  some 
of  the  impressions  that  do  not  accurately 
present  all  sides  of  this  subject,  but  which 
do  leave  the  American  people  under  the 
false  belief  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  paid  not  only  $44,600  as  a  salary,  but 
that  he  is  the  recipient  of,  and  can  finan- 
cially benefit  from  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  required  to  op- 
erate his  office,  meet  the  needs  of  his 
constituents,  and  stay  in  contact  and 
communication  with  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. 

Then,  there  are  the  so-called  free  hair- 
cuts available  to  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
most,  if  not  all.  Senators  give  very  liberal 
tips  for  these  services.  For  instance,  I 
have  never  paid  less  than  50  cents  for  a 
shoeshine.  and  I  have  tipped  as  much 
as  a  dollar  or  even  a  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter for  a  shoeshine.  Nonetheless,  the  so- 
called  free  haircuts  constitute  a  very 
visible  target  for  the  cynics  and  the 
critics,  so  the  Senate  Democratic  lead- 
ership is  taking  steps  to  eliminate  this 
object  of  criticism,  and  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  all  Senators  will  have 
to  pay  the  going  fare  for  haircuts  and 
shoeshines  in  the  future.  There  is  also 
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some  grousing  in  the  media  with  respect 
to  the  limited  number  of  parking  spaces 
available  at  airports  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Quite  often,  I  have  found  these 
parking  spaces  filled  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  other  Members  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  I  have  had  to  go  elsewhere 
for  parking.  In  any  event,  why  should 
there  not  be  free  parking  spaces  for 
Members  of  Congress?  Ninety -nine  per- 
cent of  the  time  I  use  a  parking  space  at 
an  airport  it  is  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  am  going  to  my  home  State  to  visit  with 
my  constituents  and  to  participate  in 
some  program  or  event  to  which  they 
have  Invited  me.  I  would  not  be  using  the 
free  parking  space  if  it  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  me  to  fulfill  my  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  who  sent  me 
here.  The  same  can  be  said  for  other 
Members  of  Congress. 

Let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about  the 
$44,600  which  each  Member  receives  in 
salary.  He  pays,  on  the  average,  around 
$300  a  month  into  his  retirement — which 
comes  to  roughly  $3,600  a  year.  He  pays 
approximately  $1,000  annually  for  health 
and  life  insurance.  He  pays  Federal  and 
State  income  taxes.  Many  Members  have 
to  maintain  two  residential  properties — 
one  in  the  home  State  and  one  in  the 
Washington  area.  For  those  Members 
who  do  maintain  residential  properties  in 
their  home  States — and  I  do  not— the 
upkeep  on  the  property  at  home— the 
cost  of  fire  insurance,  property  taxes, 
utilities  and  repair  bills — is  a  constant 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  home  or  apartment  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  where  real  estate  costs  and 
real  estate  taxes  are  exorbitantly  high. 

While  we  are  talking  about  some  of 
the  financial  sacrifices  that  have  to  be 
made  by  Members  of  Congress,  I  should 
point  out  that  when  I  return  to  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment, while  I  can  recoup  the  cost  of  my 
airline  tickets,  I  cannot  recoup  the  cost 
of  motel  or  hotel  bills.  These  are  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  I  was  in  each  of  53  of 
the  55  counties  of  West  Virginia  at  least 
once  last  year.  I  was  in  each  of  the  55 
counties  at  least  once  the  year  before 
last — and  in  many  of  those  counties  a 
number  of  times — which  means  that  I 
had  to  spend  many  nights  in  motels  dur- 
ing these  visits.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
knows  that  motel  bills  are  high.  But  the 
payment  of  those  motel  bills  came  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  for  reimbursement.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  make  mention  of  this,  because  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  our  constituents 
feel  that  we  are  reimbursed  for  such  ex- 
penses 

The  cost  of  living  in  Washington  is 
higher  generally  than  the  cost  of  living 
in  many  of  the  areas  represented  by 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and. 
in  addition,  there  are  many  financial 
burdens  that  go  with  serving  in  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature.  For  example,  when  con- 
stituents come  to  Washington,  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  often  ex- 
pected to  entertain  those  constituents, 
and  Members  of  both  Houses  receive 
many  requests  for  financial  contribu- 
tions to  worthy  causes.  Such  worthy  con- 
tributions cost  me,  on  the  average,  about 
$5,000  armually,  which  comes  out  of  my 
income;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
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many  other  Senators  who  contribute 
much  more  than  do  I. 

Portimately,  my  wife  and  I  were  able 
to  put  our  two  daughters  through  school 
a  good  many  years  ago  when  the  costs 
of  tuition,  books,  and  so  on  were  much 
less  than  they  are  today.  Younger  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  are  not 
quite  so  fortunate  in  this  regard. 

I  mention  all  of  these  things  just  in 
an  attempt  to  more  accurately  portray 
a  clearer  overall  picture  of  what  is  really 
involved  here.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress find  it  difficult  to  oast  a  vote  which, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  supports  a 
pay  increase  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  vote 
against  a  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress  or  to  vote  against  a  motion  to 
table  any  resolution  rejecting  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  pay  increase.  But 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  the 
facts.  This  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  I  have  cast  such  a  vote  many 
times. 

Let  there  be  no  illusions.  While  a 
minority  of  us  may  be  either  fairly 
wealthy  or,  like  myself,  can  live  frugally 
and  have  no  children  in  school  or  col- 
lege, most  Members  are  in  the  position 
that,  if  the  President's  recommended  sal- 
aiT  increase  is  rejected,  they  will  have  to 
increasingly  go  on  the  speaking  circuit 
to  earn  honoraria  with  which  to  supple- 
ment the  $44,600  they  now  receive  in 
salarj'.  This  will  mean  that  while  they 
may  be  voting  down  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  pay  increase,  they 
will,  by  the  same  token,  be  increasing  the 
need  for  earned  income  from  honoraria 
and  other  outside  sources.  Most  speak- 
ing engagements — unless  they  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area — require  Mem- 
bers to  be  away  from  home,  and  often 
away  from  committee  meetings  and 
Senate  floor  activities,  thus  infringing 
to  that  extent  upon  their  services  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  people  they  represent. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
the  matter  before  us  today  is  that  it  in- 
volves branches  of  government  other 
than  the  legislative  branch.  In  all.  2.496 
people  in  the  Federal  Government  at 
high  policymaking  levels  will  be  affected 
directly.  Indirectly.  20,365  additional 
upper  grade  Ctovemment  personnel, 
whose  pay  is  tied  to  congressional  .salary 
levels,  will  be  affected. 

Because  of  the  salary  lag,  the  Federal 
Government  is  losing  some  of  its  best 
people.  In  the  last  3  years,  4  of  the  11 
Institute  directorships  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  become,  and 
remain,  vacant;  85  out  of  87  outside  can- 
didates have  refused  the  positions  due  to 
the  low  pay.  The  Directorship  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Cancer  Research,  for  example, 
is  vacant  and  was  vacated  because  the 
then  Director  could  not  maintain  his 
family  on  the  low  pay.  So  he  left  the  po- 
sition in  order  to  take  a  position  that 
would  pay  more. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
lost  9  out  of  19  of  its  most  senior  civil 
service  employees  at  one  time  last  year, 
and  was  unable  to  fill  the  position  of 
Chief  Actuary  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
30  candidates  refusing  the  job  because 
of  the  low  pay. 

The   legislative    branch   continuously 


loses  some  of  its  most  able  support  per- 
sonnel because  of  higher  salaries  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  business  community. 

So,  we  want  to  keep  in  mind  that 
President  Ford's  pay  increase  proposal 
does  not  affect  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress  alone;  it  cuts  across  all  three 
of  the  equal  and  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Government. 

It  was  difficult  for  each  of  us  to  vote 
for  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
by  Mr,  Allen.  But  somebody  had  to  face 
up  to  the  situation.  This  is  a  crisis  in 
Government  that  will  continue  to  grow. 
It  will  not  go  away;  and,  more  and  more, 
only  the  wealthy  will  be  able  to  make  the 
financial  sacrifice  necessary  to  render 
Government  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  is  the  first  time,  in  my  recollec- 
tion, that  the  leadership — the  joint  lead- 
ership in  the  House;  the  joint  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate;  the  leadership  of 
the  Federal  judicial  branch;  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ford, 
and  the  current  President  of  the  United 
States — Mr.  Carter — have  all  come  down 
on  all  fours  in  support  of  a  general  pay 
increase  for  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative personnel. 

After  all.  the  people  get  just  what  they 
pay  for,  as  a  general  rule,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  that  this  pay  increase  go  into 
effect. 

President  Ford  coupled  his  pay  in- 
crease proposal  with  a  code  of  conduct 
proposal,  also  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Peterson  Commission.  A 
few  days  ago.  the  minority  leader  and 
I  appointed  a  temporary  special  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Official  Conduct,  composed  of 
15  Members  of  the  Senate — 8  Democrats 
and  7  Republicans — to  propose  a  code  of 
conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties.  I  designated  Sena- 
tor Nelson  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  and  the  other  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  are  as  follows: 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  NtTNN,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Melcher.  That  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  is 
holding  hearings,  and  the  resolution 
creating  the  committee  mandates  the 
committee  to  report  legislation  by  March 
1  establishing  a  code  of  conduct. 

That  legislation  will  immediately  be- 
come the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  under  a  time  agreement  Umiting 
debate  thereon. 

Your  leadership,  therefore,  is  not  only 
committed  to  the  pay  increase  but  also 
to  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  conduct  for 
the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  already  moving  toward  the  en- 
actment of  a  code  of  conduct  for  that 
body.  But  whether  or  not  a  pay  increase 
goes  into  effect,  the  Senate  will  act  on 
a  code  of  conduct  for  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  I  think  we  should  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  There  are  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  decry  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  Pi'esident's  pro- 
posed salary  increase.  Yet,  in  their 
hearts,  many  of  those  same  Members  of 


Congress  are  just  as  happy  that  the  pay 
increase  will  go  into  effect  without  their 
ever  having  to  vote  up  or  down.  Even 
though  many  of  them  know  in  their 
hearts  that  a  pay  increase  is  justifiable, 
the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
realize  such  a  vote  is  not  popular  back 
home  because  the  people  really  do  not 
understand  what  the  true  facts  are.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  tried  to  set 
the  facts  straight.  I  believe  that  when 
the  people  really  see  through  some  of  the 
fiction  that  they  have  been  reading  and 
hearing  in  the  media,  they  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  need  for  this 
pay  increase.  The  news  media  have  con- 
centrated on  the  congressional  aspect  of 
the  pay  increase,  while,  in  fact,  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  salary  increase 
goes  to  the  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing how  the  pay  cost  affects  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Costs  of  President's  proposed  pay  increase 

Million 

Executive    9.6 

Legislative  Branch 7.8 

Judicial  Branch   14.8 

Total 32.  2 

Cost  of  relieving  compression  on  GrSlS, 
GS16,  GS17,  and  GS18  salaries 86.4 

Total  cost  for  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits 118.6 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  was  my  request  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  nongermane  amendments? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  82— DESIGNA- 
TION OF  NUMBER  OF  SENATORS 
ON  CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
with  the  understanding  that  no  nonger- 
mane amendments  be  in  order  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  and  re- 
consideration of  that  resolution,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  resolution 
to  appoint  committees? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the 
resolution  that  enunciates  the  numbers 
of  members  on  the  various  committees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jack- 
son may  speak  out  of  order  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 
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freedom  from  torture  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or  exile;  it  af- 
firms the  right  to  leave  any  country,  in- 
cluding one's  own;  it  affirms  the  right  to 
freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  asso- 
ciation; it  affirms  the  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression;  and  it  em- 
phasizes freedom  of  thought,  conscience 
and  religion,  and  freedom — either  alone 
or  in  community  with  others  and  in  pub- 
lic or  private — to  manifest  one's  religion 
or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship, 
and  observance. 

Subsequently  this  U.N.  Declaration 
was  affirmed  in  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  all  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination  of  1965  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights  of  1966,  each  of  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  recently,  in  the  final  act  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference — 33  European  coun- 
tries including  the  Soviet  Union,  to- 
gether with  Canada  and  the  United 
States — have  agreed  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  While  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords dealing  with  specific  rights  are 
often  imprecise  and  hedged,  they  never- 
theless constitute  an  official  commitment 
by  the  governments  that — 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  participating  States 
will  act  In  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  They  will  also  IvdOll  their 
obligations  as  set  forth  in  the  International 
declarations  and  agreements  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding inter  alia  the  International  Cov- 
enants on  Hump.n  Rights,  by  which  they  may 
be  bound. 

So,  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  the  peoples  of 
the  world  have  international  law  on  their 
side.  Their  governments  have  made  in- 
dividual rights  and  free  contacts  matters 
of  legitimate  international  concern — in- 
deed of  international  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  bright  promise  of 
these  international  accords  has  not  been 
realized.  Abuses  of  human  rights  con- 
stitute a  continuing  chronicle  of  suffering 
and  injustice. 

Ours  is  not  only  a  humanitarian  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  men  and  women — 
although  I  personally  believe  that  alone 
would  justify  efforts  on  their  behalf. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  a  more  civilized 
world,  the  only  kind  of  world  where  peace 
can  flourish.  For  real  peace  must  be  based 
on  international  trust  and  openness, 
measured  in  part  by  increased  respect 
for  the  standards  which  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  enshrined 
in  the  body  of  international  law. 

We  must  be  willing  to  use  our  human 
rights  concerns  in  the  bargaining  process 
with  other  nations.  Nations  seek  our 
grain,  our  arms,  our  technology.  Why 
should  we  not  seek  greater  protection 
for  internationally  recognized  human 
rights? 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  effort  in 
Congress  to  place  America's  economic 
power  behind  the  basic  right  to  emigrate. 
_Of  all  the  individual  liberties  con- 
tained in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  none  is  more  fundamental  than 
that  in  article  13 — the  right  to  free  emi- 
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gration.  The  Congress  has  particularly 
emphasized  that  right,  because  it  is  the 
touchstone  of  all  human  rights.  The 
right  to  emigrate  is  critical  for  oppressed 
minorities,  dissident  Intellectuals,  and 
divided  families.  It  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional, vital  lifeline  for  victims  of  re- 
ligious and  racial  persecution  through- 
out the  world,  many  of  whom  found  re- 
lief in  the  United  States  and  helped  to 
establish  the  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted  in  our  own  country. 

Virtually  all  of  us  owe  our  American 
citizenship  to  the  right  to  emigrate. 
There  is  a  famous  story  about  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  once  causing  a  great  stir 
by  addressing  an  audience  of  the  DAR 
as  "My  fellow  immigrants  *  '  *."  But 
the  fact  is,  as  I  often  remind  American 
audiences,  we  are  a  Nation  of  immi- 
grants— and  that  gives  us  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  right  to  emigrate. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  on 
East-West  trade  and  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion is  supported  by  an  impressive  coali- 
tion of  groups  representing  diverse  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  backgrounds.  It  be- 
came part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  states,  in  essence, 
that  if  the  Soviets  and  other  Eastern 
bloc  countries  want  U.S.  trade  conces- 
sions and  special  subsidies,  they  will  have 
to  moderate  their  restrictive  policies  on 
the  emigration  of  their  citizens.  The 
amendment  applies  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Also,  the  amendment  does  not  affect 
normal  trade  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
It  simply  withholds  special  trade  conces- 
sions and  unlimited  U.S.  credit  imtil 
the  trading  partner  moves  substan- 
tially to  respect  the  obligations  on  freer 
emigration  which  it  has  already  sub- 
scribed to  in  solemn  international  agree- 
ments. The  Jackson  amendment,  far 
from  being  an  intrusion  into  anyone's 
internal  affairs,  is  one  small  step  along 
the  road  to  an  international  community 
based  on  law. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people — Jev  s  and 
non-Jews  alike— have  escaped  frrm 
captivity,  because  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  on  freer  emigration.  It  '?as 
only  after  Henry  Kissinger  pledged  that 
the  Ford  administration  would  trj'  to 
destroy  the  amendment  that  the  Krem- 
lin tightened  the  screws  once  again.  If 
the  Soviets  want  some  of  the  trade  bene- 
fits from  the  United  States  that  other 
countries  enjoy— let  them  at  least  honor 
the  right  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  profound  im- 
portance that  our  country— as  the  leader 
of  the  free  nations  and  the  most  in- 
fluential voice  in  Western  public  opin- 
ion— use  the  opportunities  we  have  to 
promote  greater  respect  for  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights.  While 
the  United  States  can  and  must  deal 
with  nations  whose  systems  of  govern- 
ment may  be  anathema  to  us,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  stands  opposed  to  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

So  I  applauded  the  State  Department's 
move  this  week  In  standing  up  for  the 
Russian  poet  Alexander  I.  Ginzburg  in 
the  name  of  internationally  accepted 
human  rights. 
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It  has  often  been  the  case  that  senior 
officials  in  the  Department  of  State — 
who  tend,  naturally  perhaps,  to  value  a 
superficial  cordiality — ."hy  away  from 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  human  rights, 
where  doing  so  may  be  regarded  as  an 
irritant  in  our  relations  with  authori- 
tarian governments. 

But  is  not  the  best  path  to  our  silence 
on  these  issues  a  change  in  Soviet  prac- 
tice on  human  rights? 

So  I  commended  President  Carter  for 
saying  at  his  first  press  conference  this 
week  that  he  intends  to  speak  out 
strongly  and  forcefully  on  behalf  of 
human  rights,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  deep  regret  at  the  incarceration 
of  Alexander  I.  Ginzburg. 

Today — in  the  presence  of  my  Senate 
colleagues — I  want  to  protest  the  arbi- 
trary arrest  in  the  last  few  days  of  Alex- 
ander I.  Ginzburg,  Yuri  Orlov,  and  My- 
kola  Rudenko. 

Alexander  I.  Ginzburg  is  a  distinguish- 
ed human  rights  leader — an  inriiate  of 
the  Gulag  Archipelago  with  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn — and  is  the  administrator 
of  the  fund  established  by  Solzhenitsyn 
to  sustain  political  prisoners  and  their 
families. 

Physicist  Yuri  Orlov,  a  long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Moscow  human  rights  move- 
ment, is  a  founder  of  tlie  unofficial 
U.S.S.R.  group  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  final  act. 

Mykola  Rudenko.  Ukrainian  writer  and 
member  of  Amnesty  International,  is 
head  of  the  Ukrainian  committee  moni- 
toring implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement. 

There  is  some  talk  that  the  arrest  of 
these  three  human  rights  leaders  is  a  de- 
liberate test  of  the  will  and  staying 
power  of  President  Carter.  This  may  be 
so;  and.  If  it  is.  the  President  made  a 
good  start  in  lils  press  conference  re- 
sponse this  week.  TTie  President's  deter- 
mined followup  will  be  of  central  im- 
portance. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  seeking  to  throttle  the  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  trying  to  promote  the 
observance  of  the  humanitarian  articles 
of  the  Helsinki  Agreement.  June  15 — the 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  Belgrade 
ses.sion  of  the  CSCE — is  approaching. 
These  human  rights  defenders  have  been 
exercising  their  internationally  affirmed 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion, informing  the  government  signa- 
tories to  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large,  of  cases  of  flagrant 
violation  of  the  human  rights  articles. 
The  Soviet  authorities  hear  this  criticism 
and  comment,  and  they  hope  to  have  It 
silenced  before  the  Belgrade  meeting 
gives  the  trutli  a  world  audience. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  bound  Itself  to  re- 
spect the  exercise  of  the  right  to  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression  for  it?  citizens 
by  becoming  a  party  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights 
which  it  ratified,  and  by  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  which  reaffirm  these  earlier  in- 
ternational undertakings. 

Indeed.  Secretary  Brezhnev  himself 
said,  less  than  1  month  ago  in  a  speech 
at  Tula: 


standing  now  in  the  center  of  European 
politics  is  the  task  of  fully  implementing  the 
accords  reached  by  35  states  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  in  Helsinki.  We  regard  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  European  Conference  as  a  code 
of  international  obligations  aimed  at  en- 
suring lasting  peace.  Of  course,  all  its  pro- 
visions should  be  fulfilled  and  that  is  our 
daily  concern. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  name  of  these 
freely  accepted  international  obligations 
that  I  call  upon  Secretary  Brezhnev  to 
release  these  three  heroic  human  rights 
leaders  and  permit  them  and  their  col- 
leagues to  exercise  their  simple,  elemen- 
tally rights. 

(Mr.  DeCONCINI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  and 
courageous  Senator  from  Washington  in 
his  remarks  today.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  a  number  of  voices  in  the  Senate 
should  be  iieard. 

What  has  happened  here  Is  a  gross 
violation  of  human  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  has  hap- 
pened here  is  a  violation  of  internation- 
ally accepted  and  agreed  upon  codes  of 
conduct  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  pointed  out,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory  to  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  was  the  central 
force  for  the  so-called  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. It  affixed  its  signature  and  its  so- 
called  honor  to  that  agreement.  And  it 
behooves  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  duly  elected  representatives 
in  Government  from  the  President  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
it  manifestly  clear  that  we  expect  that 
these  covenants  will  be  obeyed  and  that 
these  covenants  will  be  respected. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  greater  force 
that  the  United  States  has  for  interna- 
tional peace  and  for  international  good 
than  to  stand  firm  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  We  cannot  remake  the  govern- 
ment of  other  countries.  That  we  know. 
But  we  can  at  least  let  peoples  around 
the  world  and  their  leaders  know  that 
we  do  not  in  any  way  modify  our  com- 
mitment or  weaken  our  dedication  to 
the  principle  of  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man rights. 

We  celebrated  our  200th  anniversary 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  free  independent 
country.  The  whole  theme  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  the  mes- 
sage of  God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  message  of  that  declaration  is 
that  governments  were  established 
among  men  to  secure  these  rights.  For 
the  United  States  in  any  v;ay  to  deviate 
from  those  principles  would  be  to  weaken 
ourselves  and  to  deceive  others. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  message  that  he  has 
given  here  today  speaks  for  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  sneaks  for  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  speaks 
for  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
think  it  does.  I  commend  President  Car- 
ter on  his  stand  on  this  great  issue  of 
human  rights.  I  see  a  new  day  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  on  this  issue.     , 

The  best  thing  that  our  neighOors  in 
the  Soviet  Union  can  do — and  I  say 


neighbors  in  the  world  sense — Is  to  re- 
think what  they  have  done,  and  for 
Secretary  Brezhnev  and  his  associates  to 
understand  that  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  and  the  cessation  of  this  har- 
assment of  their  fellow  citizens  is  the 
one  best  way  to  secure  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions and  to  find  the  path  to  peace.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be  done,  and 
I  do  not  say  that  in  anger  or  rancor.  I 
say  it  in  a  plea  for  sensitivity  to  social 
justice,  and  I  hope  that  the  sensitivity  Is 
there  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

They  have  their  opportunity  now.  The 
message  has  been  given,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  no  one  in  this  body 
has  been  more  effective  in  speaking  out 
on  the  subject  of  international  human 
rights  than  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had 
very  fine  bipartisan  support  for  our  ef- 
fort to  make  known  the  views  of  the 
Mejnbers  of  this  body  in  connection 
with  a  series  of  violations,  may  I  say. 
Mr.  President,  of  international  law. 

Some  people  sometimes  argue  that  we 
are  trying  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another  coimtry.  That  is  nonsense.  All 
we  are  asking.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
nation  adhere  to  the  standards  of  con- 
duct established  in  international  accords 
and  conventions  to  Vthich  they  are  a 
party  and  which  they  have  juridically 
accepted  as  a  part  of  International  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  able  remarks. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  statement  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
praise  of  that  statement.  I  would  also 
like  to  join  in  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
titors  concerning  the  position  of  leader- 
ship that  President  Carter  has  taken  in 
this  regard.  I  believe  he  is  off  to  a  good 
start  in  this  area  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Since  he  has  come  to  the 
Senate,  he  has  participated  effectively  in 
a  number  of  our  efforts  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  human  rights  and  basic  freedoms  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  interna- 
tional law. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  2 :  14 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for  10  min- 
utes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:24  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  DeConcini^. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  82- 
TION  OF  NUMBER  OF 
ON  CERTAIN  STANDIN<^ 
TEES 


w  th 


The  Senate  continued 
side  rat  ion  of  the  resolution 
to  designate  the  number  of 
certain  standing  committees . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  reso- 
hition  will  be  stated  by  titl< 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  82)   a 
graph  2  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
of  the  Senate. 


the  con- 
(S.  Res.  82) 
Senators  on 


i  IS  follows : 
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Slandlng  Rules 


c]:r. 


Is  there 
of 


the  Senate 
resolution. 

.  The  ques- 
r^solution. 

was  agreed 


The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICeH 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  82 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  82 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  2 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
fled  to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  Except  as  otherwise  prov: 
graph  6  of  thU  rule,  each  of 
standing    committees    shall 
number  of  Senators  set  forth 
Ing  table  on  the  line  on  which 
that  committee  app)ears: 


Senate 


ded  by  para- 

;he  following 

of    the 

the  follow- 

the  name  of 


cc  nslst 
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J  iffalrs 
a 


"Committee 
"Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry- 
Appropriations   

Armed  Services 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transport 

tion  

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Environment  and  Public 

Finance 

Foreign   Relations 

Governmental  Affairs 

Human  Resources 

Judiciary    
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SENATE     RESOLUTION 
NATION    OP    NUMBER 
TORS    ON    COMMITTEI 
BUDGET.    COMMITTEE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION. 
MITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 


Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
dent,  I  have  a  resolution  w 
to  the  desk,  which  states 
of  members  of  the  commit 
Budget,  Rules,  and  Adminis 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
germane  amendment  be  in 
the  consideration  or  the 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  ask 
mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  resolution  will  be 
The  legislative  clerk  read 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  83) 
graph  3  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
of  the  Senate. 


CER 


OFFICE  R 


The  PRESIDING 
objection   to  the  present 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection 
proceeded  to  consider  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI : 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  83 
to,  as  follows: 
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SENATORS 

COMMIT- 


f  Rule  XXV 
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18 
25 
18 
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15 
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for  its  im- 
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stated  by  title. 

as  follows: 

amfendlng  para- 

St  inding  Rules 


Is  there 
consideration 

the  Senate 
r^olution. 

.  The  ques- 
r*olution. 
5)  was  agreed 


S.  Res.  83 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  modi- 
fied to  read  as  follows: 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph 6  of  this  rule,  each  of  the  following 
standing  committees  shall  consist  of  the 
number  of  Senators  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing table  on  the  line  on  which  the  name  of 
that  committee  appears: 

"Committee  Members 
"Budget . 16 

"Rules  and  Administration 9 

"Veterans'  Afflalrs 9.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  84— DESIGNA- 
TION OF  DEMOCRATIC  COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERSHIP  AND  CHAIRMEN 
OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS,  AND  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  resolution  which  I  shall  send  to 
the  desk,  appointing  the  majority  mem- 
bership on  the  standing  committees,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  for  the 
95th  Congress,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  nongermane  amendments 
be  in  order  during  the  consideration  or 
reconsideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  appointing  ma- 
jority membership  on  the  standing  commit- 
tees, the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  for 
the  95th  Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
interrupt  only  long  enough  to  say  that, 
as  the  majority  leader  knows,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  submit  a  similar  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  today,  and  that 
the  minority  fully  concurs  in  this  action 
being  suggested  by  the  majority  leader. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  will  have  a  simi- 
lar resolution  for  introduction  shortly 
after  our  return  from  the  Lincoln  Day 
period. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  before  acting  on  this 
resolution,  I  will  read  paragraph  1  of 
rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate: 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  severally 
the  chairman  of  each  committee,  and  then, 
by  one  ballot,  the  other  members  necessary 
to  complete  the  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  shall  be  necessan.'  to 
the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect  the 
other  members  thereof.  All  other  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  appoint. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
according  to  the  rule,  unless  othei-wise 
ordered,  the  Senate  will  vote  by  ballot, 
which  means  by  rollcall  vote  in  this  in- 
stance. I  believe,  on  each  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Senate 


vote  by  voice  on  each  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  we  get 
down  to  the  point  of  voting  on  Mr.  Long, 
I  will  state  my  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  chairman  of  the  first  com- 
mittee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  Mr.  Talmadge,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  statetd.  As 
many  as  favor  the  appointment  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Talmadge's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  McClellan's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Mr. 
Stennis,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  apix)intment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Stennis'  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Mr.  Proxmibe,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Proxmire's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Mr.  Magntjson,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Magnuson's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Mr.  Jackson,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Jackson's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic  Works,  Mr.   Randolph,   chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";   opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Randolph's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Sparkman's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Ribicoff's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of  the 
next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  Mr. 
Williams,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Williams'  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
Eastland,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Eastland's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  cnairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Cannon,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chaii-manship  as  stated. 
As  many  as  favor  the  appointment  will 
say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Cannon's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Mr.  Muskie, 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated.  As 
many  as  favor  the  appointment  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Muskie's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 


The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr. 
Cranston,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated.  As 
many  as  favor  the  appointment  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Cranston's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Mr.  Nelson,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated.  As 
many  as  favor  the  appointment  wUl  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Nelson's  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  chairman  of 
the  next  committee. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Mr. 
CHimcH,  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  chairmanship  as  stated.  As 
many  as  favor  the  appointment  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  Mr.  Church's  ap- 
pointment as  chairman  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  votes  by  which  the  vari- 
ous chairmen  were  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  one  chairman  re- 
maining, I  believe.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Long, 
chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  earlier  today,  propounded 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  laid  upon 
the  record  the  facts  with  respect  to  rule 
XXrv.  I  commend  him  for  doing  that.  I 
think  that  he  has  made  it  a  practice  to 
do  this  at  the  beginning  of  every  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  the  people  of  this 
country  need  to  know  that  there  is  a 
standing  rule  of  the  Senate  that  provides 
for  a  separate  rollcall  vote,  on  each  of 
the  chairmen  of  standing  committees, 
and  that  that  rollcall  vote  can  be  waived 
only  by  unanimous  consent  or  motion. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  the  other 
members  of  each  committee  are  to  be 
selected  by  one  ballot,  meaning  one  roll- 
call vote,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  which 
means  that,  by  unanimous  consent  or  by 
motion,  that  rule  can  be  waived. 

As  Mr.  Metcalf  brought  out  in  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry  today,  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  may  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution, may  move  to  substitute  the  name 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  to  be 
the  chairman   of  any  committee,   and 


may  move  to  substitute  the  name  of  any 
other  Senator  for  any  Member  assigned 
to  any  committee  by  that  resolution,  and 
can  get  a  vote  by  rollcall  on  any  such 
amendment.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  it  is  not  the  Democratic 
steering  committee  that  elects  Demo- 
cratic members  of  committees.  It  is  not 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  that 
selects  the  Democratic  chairman.  The 
steering  committee  only  presents  to  the 
Democratic  conference,  its  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  Democratic  membership 
on  committees  and  the  Democratic  chair- 
men. The  Democratic  caucus,  since  1969, 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  ratify  or  to 
reject  any  recommendations  made  by 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  as 
to  chairmen  or  as  to  members  of  commit- 
tees. 

Prior  to  1969,  the  recommendations  of 
the  steering  committee  went  directly  to 
the  Senate  and  bypassed  the  Democratic 
conference. 

I  want  it  made  clear  again  that  the 
Democratic  conference  does  not  elect 
Democratic  chairmen  or  Democratic 
members  of  committees. 

The  Democratic  conference  only  has 
the  prerogative  of  ratifying  or  rejecting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Steering 
Committee  with  respect  to  its  proposals 
anent  chairman  and  members  of  com- 
mittees. In  the  final  analysis,  only  the 
Senate — only  the  Senate — may  appoint 
the  chairmen  of  committees  and  the 
members  necessary  to  complete  the 
same. 

I  wanted  a  rollcall  vote  on  one  chair- 
man today,  at  least  one,  so  that  the 
Record  will  clearly  show  again  that 
there  is  now  a  rule  and  that  there  has 
long  been  a  standing  rule,  rule  XXIV, 
which  provides  for  a  vote  by  rollcall  on 
any  and  every  chairman  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  a  vote  by 
rollcall  on  the  makeup  of  those  member- 
ships of  those  committees,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  and  that  every  Senator  has 
his  rights,  under  the  rules,  to  propose 
amendments  regarding  the  same.  I  chose 
Mr.  Long  because  of  stories  that  have 
been  appearing  in  the  press  about  him. 
I  read  just  excerpts  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Star. 

The  headline  says  "Long  Again  Beats 
Back  Leadership  Challenge;  Loses  Only 
Six  Panel  Votes." 

For  the  second  time  in  a  week.  Sen.  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  has  crushed  a  challenge  to  his 
leadership  of  the  taxwriting  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  the  first-ever  secret  balloting  by  Senate 
Democrats  on  committee  chairmen,  only  six 
of  his  colleagues  voted  against  giving  the 
Louisiana  Democrat  a  sixth  full  term  as 
committee  chairman.  Common  Cause,  the 
citizens  lobby — 

I  emphasize  the  words,  "the  citizens 
lobby"— 

had  waged  an  active  lobbying  effort  against 
Long,  protesting  what  it  contended  were  un- 
democratic leadership  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  as  written  into  rule  XXIV  of 
the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  are  not 
undemocratic.  They  are  democratic. 
"Tliey  are  very  democratic  in  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  the  right 
under  the  rules  to  move  to  amend  the 
resolution  on  Democratic  and  Republican 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  Mr.  Long. 

He  has  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  He  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  able  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  has  always  been 
fair.  He  has  been  reasonable  in  his  ap- 
proach. He  has  given  everybody  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  whether  he  agreed  with 
them  or  whether  he  disagreed  with  them 
on  whatever  position  they  took. 

It  is  my  understanding  he  has  always 
allov/ed  proponents  and  opponents  of  any 
measure  or  any  amendment  or  any  mo- 
tion to  have  adequate  hearings  and  to 
state  their  views. 

So  I  intend  to  support  his  reelection  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Finnnce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
iloor. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  approve 
of  the  procedure  that  has  been  suggested 
here  will  be  followed,  but  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
Senator  Long  for  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  say  that  because  I 
have  worked  with  him  through  the  years 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Senator  Long  is  a  very  able  chairman. 
He  is  knowledgeable  concerning  the  tax 
code,  the  social  security  law,  trade  leg- 
islation, sugar  legislation,  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  other  matters  that  coma 
before  the  committee. 

His  years  on  that  committee  have  en- 
abled him  to  accumulate  a  vast  store- 
house of  knowledge  that  is  beneScial  to 
our  Republic.  To  cast  him  aside  would 
be  wasting  talent. 

Senator  Long  makes  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  legislative  process 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  that  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  further  support  Senator  Long  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  committee  as  a  chairman. 
I  believe  that  if  a  chairman  carelessly  or 
otherwise  is  not  fair  to  his  members  that 
the  first  people  to  notice  that  will  be  the 
party  of  opposition. 

We  are  always  outnumbered  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  yet  every  member's 
rights  are  fully  protected  by  Senator 
Long. 

I  will  give  an  illustration  of  how  Sen- 
ator Long  proceeds.  We  have  all  had 
UFihappy  experiences  in  committee  hear- 
ings where  some  member  will  arrive  at 
the  committee  on  time,  wait  half  a  day, 
he  never  gets  his  turn  to  ask  a  question 
because  others  dash  in.  claim  their  se- 
niority, ask  a  few  questions  and  go  out, 
and  the  waiting  Senator  waits. 

Senator  Long  follows  a  procedure  in 
public  hearings  where  he  has  a  list  made 
of  when  the  Senators  arrive,  and  the  first 
Senator  there  on  each  ol  the  two  sides 
is  called  upon  first  to  ask  his  questions. 

A  small  matter,  yes.  I  mention  it  be- 
cause it  illustrates  not  only  the  fairness 
of  Senator  Long,  but  his  skill  in  making 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Long  Is  fair  to 
all  the  people  that  make  up  our  voting 


population,  or  nonvoters,  either  one.  He 
is  fair  to  the  people  of  our  country.  There 
is  not  an  idea  or  a  viewpoint  that  is 
suppressed  by  him  when  it  comes  to  con- 
sideration of  these  important  programs 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

He  is  eminently  fair  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  none  of  the 
outside  groups  have  the  door  slammed  in 
their  faces. 

He  not  only  serves  the  committee  well 
and  is  fair  to  his  colleagues,  but  also  he 
conducts  it  in  fairness  and  honesty  for 
the  entire  coimtry. 

I  anticipate  that  the  vote  will  be  unan- 
imous. I  hope  it  will  be,  because  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Senate  that  we 
make  it  unanimous. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  compUments  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader 
from  West  Virginia,  on  his  judgment  in 
confirming  a  long-established  principle 
that  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  full  body,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  selects  the 
respective  committee  chairmen  and  de- 
cides membership  in  the  committees. 

The  vote  in  selecting  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Russell  Long,  affirms  this  long-estab- 
lished principle.  Senator  Long  was 
elected  to  this  distinguished  body  in 
November  1948  and  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
January  14,  1936.  This  committee,  under 
his  guidance,  has  been  a  forum  for  the 
full  and  complete  exchange  of  ideas, 
theories,  and  issues.  I  became  a  member 
of  this  committee  following  the  untimely 
death  of  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  and  im- 
mediately uron  my  appointment  to  the 
committee,  Russell  Long  went  out  of 
his  way  to  offer  help  and  assistance  and 
to  share  his  considerable  body  of  knowl- 
edge with  me  a.s  a  freshman  member. 
He  is  eminently  fair.  Over  the  years,  his 
chairmanship  has  been  characterized  by 
allowing  any  and  all  witnesses  to  testify 
granting  requests  for  hearings,  allowing 
full  and  complete  hearings,  and  a  full 
gamut  of  views  to  be  presented  and  rep- 
resented. It  is  a  standing  rule  of  the 
committee,  at  his  insistence,  that  any 
motion  can  be  called  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion at  any  time.  The  staff  Ls  trulv  a  full 
committee  staff,  serving  majority  and 
mmority  members  equally  and  I  have 
noticed,  as  a  member  of  the  minoritv 
party,  that  information  is  available  to 
all  members  on  an  equal  basis.  Senator 
Long  has  been  a  protector  of  rights  and 
the  all-important  rights  of  the  minority. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  rise  in  support  to 
defend  the  principle  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
h^.  through  his  leadership,  enforced 
today  and  also  to  support  the  selection 
by  the  Senate  in  a  rollcall  vote  the  selec- 
tion of  Russell  Long  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  policy  at  the  opening  of  every 
session  of  Congress  after  the  passage  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  to  point  out  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  underscored,  that  the 
most  democratic  rule  that  we  could  write 
for  the  election  of  chairmen  or  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  committee  Is  that 
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the  Senate  as  a  body  elects  those  mem- 
bers and  those  chairmen. 

I  am  delighted  that  today  both  of  our 
leaders,  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  have,  as  I  say,  imderscored 
and  emphasized  the  m.aterial  that  I  tried 
to  point  out  in  previous  sessions,  that 
these  resolutions  that  come  from  the 
respective  Republican  and  Democratic 
conference  are  only  resolutions  to  be 
considei'ed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
They  are  open  for  amendment.  Anybody 
that  can  get  enough  votes  to  change 
them  has  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  applaud  the  demonstration  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  rule  that  has  been 
brought  up  here  today. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  picked  out  the 
person,  except  from  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts, but  I  am  sure  it  will  demonstrate 
that  v.'e  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
every  single  chairman,  whether  he  is  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  we  can  elect 
anybody  chairman  of  a  committee  and 
we  can  elect  anybody  a  member  of  a 
committee  if  we  can  get  enough  votes  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  newspaper  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Long  Ag.*in  Beats  Back  Leadership 
Challenge 

(By  Walter  Taylor) 

For  the  second  time  in  a  week.  Sen.  Russell 
B.  Long  has  crushed  a  challenge  to  his  lead- 
ership of  the  taxwriting  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  the  first -ever  secret  balloting  by  Senate 
Democrats  on  committee  chairmen,  only  six 
of  his  colleagues  voted  against  giving  the 
Louisiana  Democrat  a  sixth  full  term  as 
committee  chairman.  Common  Cause,  the 
citizens  lobby,  had  waged  an  active  lobbying 
effort  against  Long,  protesting  what  it 
contended  were  undemocratic  leadership 
practices. 

The  vote  to  retain  Long  as  finance  chair- 
man by  the  caucus  of  all  Senate  Democrats 
was  42-6.  The  caucus  also  voted  to  renomi- 
nate the  incumbent  chairman  of  all  other 
committees  of  the  chamber. 

Ratification  by  the  full  Senate  ol  the  chair- 
men and  of  the  other  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee,  action  that 
is  considered  pro  forma,  was  expected  today. 

The  only  surprise  in  yesterday's  Democratic 
caucus,  held  behind  closed  doors,  was  the 
ease  with  which  Long  won  renomlnation. 
Although  Common  Cause  lobbyists  had  pro- 
fessed no  hope  of  unseating  Long,  they  had 
expressed  hope  for  a  "protest"  vote  large 
enough  to  force  him  to  accept  some  of  Its 
recommendations  for  reform. 

"I  thought  Common  Cause  had  more  in- 
fluence than  that,  frankly,"  a  smiling  Long 
told  reporters  as  he  left  the  caucus  meeting. 

For  Long,  it  was  his  second  political  vic- 
tory of  the  past  eight  days.  Last  week,  he 
easily  fought  oft  an  effort  by  a  handful  of 
liberals  on  the  Senate  floor  aimed  at  diluting 
his  authority  as  chairman.  In  order  to  stave 
off  that  challenge,  however.  Long  was  pres- 
sured to  agree  to  permit  subcommittees  of 
his  panel  to  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  for 
the  first  time. 

Some  Long  critics  have  said  privately  that 
that  concession — a  major  demand  by  Com- 
mon Cause — was  part  of  a  determined  effort 
by  Long  to  avoid  a  potentially  embarrassing 
challenge  to  his  leadership  in  yesterday's 
caucus. 


As  the  Senate  neared  completion  of  its 
committee  organization  for  the  current  Con- 
gress, there  were  there  other  developments: 

Senate  conservatives  apparently  seized  con- 
trol of  the  important  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  is  expected  to  be  deeply  involved  in 
such  controversial  Issues  as  divestiture  by  the 
oil  companies,  electoral  reform,  revision  of 
the  nation's  criminal  statutes  and  general 
antitrust  action.  Many  of  these  questions 
traditionally  have  divided  the  committee  and 
the  full  Senate  along  ideological  lines. 

Senate  Republicans,  who  also  caucused 
yesterday,  placed  three  of  their  most  con- 
servati\e  members — Sens.  Paul  Laxalt  of 
Nevada,  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah  and  Malcomb 
V/ailop  of  Wyoming — on  the  panel.  In  addi- 
tion, they  quietly  turned  aside  a  behind-the- 
scenes  challenge  by  Sen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  a  moderate,  and  elected  conserva- 
tive Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  to 
be  the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
panel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democrats  added  a  con- 
servative of  their  own.  Sen.  James  Allen  of 
Alabama,  perhaps  the  most  effective  parlia- 
mentary tactician  in  the  chamber,  to  the 
committee. 

After  failing  to  block  Allen's  appointment, 
as  they  had  done  in  past  years.  Democratic 
liberals  were  successful  in  adding  another 
liberal.  Sen.  John  Culver  of  Iowa,  to  the 
committee. 

The  ideological  tilt  of  the  17-member  panel 
seemed  again  to  be  to  the  conservative  side, 
however,  on  the  questions  likely  to  be  before 
the  committee  during  the  current  Congress. 

Some  liberals  suggested  that  the  conserva- 
tive coup  had  somehow  been  engineered  by 
the  lobby  for  the  major  oil  companies  out  of 
fear  that  the  committee  might  recommend  a 
divestiture  measure.  They  acknowledged, 
however,  that  they  had  no  evidence  of  any 
outside  Influence  on  the  decisions  by  the  two 
party  caucuses. 

Long,  who  actively  led  the  fight  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  to  seat  Allen  on  the  com- 
mittee, said  he  "didn't  hear  a  word  about 
that"  from  representatives  of  oil  interests. 

Asked  about  possible  pressure  from  the  oil 
Industry  to  pack  the  committee  with  con- 
servatives, Arkansas  Democrat  John  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  second -ranking  Democrat  on  the 
panel,  told  a  reporter  that  the  suggestion  was 
'complete  bologna  ...  oil  didn't  have  any 
more  to  do  with  it  than  you  did." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  designation  of  Senator  Long  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  vote  "aye"  is  in  support  of  Mr.  Long, 
and  a  vote  "nay"  is  to  reject  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Abou- 
REZK),  the  Senator  from  Texas  .Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon>  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel > ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings ', 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy >.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyreK  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 


cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Bentsen  > ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr,  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
*Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell  I,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the 
Senator  from  Nev;  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han', the  Senator  from  Florida  ^Mr. 
Stone  >,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hs:n3)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  Helms  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits»,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Lax.'.lt),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Mathi.as»,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr,  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
?bsent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn»,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  • ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt  I,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens^,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 


YEAS— 60 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Muskie 

Baker 

Ford 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Provrmire 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hvunphrey 

Sasser 

Case 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Williams 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Young 

Dole 

McClellan 

Zorlnsky 

Domenici 

Me)  Cher 

Durkin 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 40 
Abourezk  Bellmon  Burdick 


Bartlett 


Bentsen 


Camion 
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CbUes 

Culver 

Garn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Haskell 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 


Javits 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Mathia^ 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Pack-wood 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ap- 


from  Louisiana 
)f  the  Commit- 
to. 


pointment  of  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Long)  as  chairman 
tee  on  Finance  is  agreed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDl  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  ^hich  Mr.  Long 
was  elected  chairman  of 


on  Finance  be  reconsidered. 


ay  that  motion 


the  table  was 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimo  is  consent  that 
the  votes  on  the  membership  of  the  re- 
spective committees  be  tv  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  :CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  Ithe  first  com- 
mittee. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Agrlci  Iture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  Messrs.  Easti  and,  McGovern, 
Allen,  Humphrey,  Hudd  :eston,  Clark, 
Stone,  Leaht,  Zorinsky,  apd  Melcher. 
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Rlegle 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Scott 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Wallop 


the  Committee 


OFFIi  :er 


The 


The  PRESIDING 
tion  is  on  the  member^ip 
All  in  favor  say  "aye" 

The   ayes   have   it. 
appointments  are  agreed 

The     clerk     will 
committee. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


rep(  (rt 


The  ques- 
as  stated, 
opposed,  "no." 
membership 

the     next 


The  Committee  on  Approdrlatlons 
Magnttson,  Stennis,  Roberi 
mire,   inotjye,    hollings, 
Chiles,    Johnston,    Htjddl4ston, 
Leahy,  Sasser,  and  DeConcjini 


Messrs. 

C.  Byrd,  Prox- 

]Jath,    Eagleton, 

BURDICK, 


The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
tion  is  on  the  membership) 
in  favor  say  "aye 

The   ayes   have   it. 
appointments  are  agreed 

The     clerk     will 
committee. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 


(pER.  The  ques- 
as  stated.  All 
opposed,  "no." 

membership 

the     next 


rep<  rt 


The  Committee  on  Armed 
Jackson,  Cannon,  McIntyri  , 
Jr.,  NuNN,  Culver,  Hart, 
and  Anderson. 


The 


rep<  rt 


The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
tion  is  on  the  membership 
in  favor  say  "aye" 

The   ayes   have   it. 
appointments  are  agreed 

The     clerk     will 
committee. 

The  assistant  legislativ ; 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Bankl 
Urban  Affairs,  Messrs. 
MclNTYRE,    Cranston, 
RiEGLE,  and  Sarbanes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
tion  is  on  the  membershit 
in  favor  say  "aye";  oppose 

The   ayes   have   it.   Th|e 
appointments  are  agreed 


clerk  read  as 


Services,  Messrs. 

Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Morgan, 


Bi  mpers. 


^ER.  The  ques- 
as  stated.  All 
opposed,  "no." 

membership 

the     next 


clerk  read  as 


Spari  man 


g.  Housing  and 

Williams, 

Morgan, 


Stev  !NS0N, 


(  :ER.  The  ques- 
as  stated.  All 
,  "r.o." 
membership 
o. 


The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
committee. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Messrs.  Cannon,  Long,  Rol- 
lings, Inouye,  Stevenson,  Ford,  Durkin, 
Zorinsky,  Riecle,  and  Melcher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership 
appointments  are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
.sources,  Messrs.  Church,  Metcalf,  Johnston, 
Abourezk,  Haskell,  Bumpers,  Ford,  Durkin, 
Metzenbaum,  and  Matsunaga. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  will  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  next  committee 
membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  Messrs.  Muskie,  Gravel,  Bentsen, 
B  tDicK,  Culver,  Hart,  Anderson,  and 
Moynihan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  will  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
next  committee  membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Finance.  Messrs.  Tal- 
madge, RiBicoFF,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Nelson, 
Gravel,  Bentsen,  Hathaway,  Haskell, 
Matsunaga,  and  Moynihan. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  in  order  for  any  Senator  to  move  to 
amend  the  committee  membership  by 
striking  the  name  of  one  Senator  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  name  of  an- 
other at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so  in 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  will  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  ITie  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Messrs.  Chukjh,  Pell,  McGovern,  Humphrey, 
Clark.  Biden,  Glenn,  Stone,  and  Sarbanes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  will  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  will  take 
their  seats.  The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
committee  membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
Messrs.  McClellan,  Jackson,  Muskie,  Met- 
calf, Eagleton,  Chiles,  Nunn,  Glenn,  and 
Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  membership  as  stated.  All 
in  favor  will  say  "aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  member- 
ship. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Human  Resources:  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Pell,  Kennedy,  Nelson,  Eagle- 
ton,  Cranston,   Hathaway,   and  Riegle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Messrs.  Mc- 
Clellan, Kennedy,  Bayh,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Abourezk,  Allen,  Bidem,  Cttlver, 
Metzenbaum,  and  DeConcini. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  membership  appointments  are 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Messrs.  Pell,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Allen 
Williams,  and  Clark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Messrs. 
Magnuson,  Hollings,  Cranston,  Chiles, 
Abourezk,  Biden,  Johnston,  Anderson,  and 
Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no". 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Messrs.  Talmadge,  Randolph,  Stone,  Dur- 
kin, and  Matsunaga. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  com- 
mittee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
Messrs.  McIntyre,  Nunn,  Hathaway,  Has- 
kell, and  Culver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say 
"aye";  opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  final  commit- 
tee membership. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Special  Committee  on  Aging :  Messrs.  Mus- 
kie, Chiles,  Glenn,  Melcher,  and  DeCon- 
cini. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  member- 
ship as  stated.  All  in  favor  will  say  "aye"; 
opposed,  "no." 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  membership  ap- 
pointments are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  votes  by  which  the  sev- 
eral committee  memberships  were 
adopted  be  reconsidered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  that  complete  action  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  adopting  this  resolution,  I  shall 
make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Can- 
non, who  would  be  here  today  instead 
of  in  Nevada  were  it  not  for  his  mother's 
illness,  and  he  is  at  home  with  her. 

Senator  Cannon  is  opposed  to  making 
any  exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4  in  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion to  make  committee  assignments, 
and  were  he  here,  he  would  make  a 
fight  here  on  the  floor  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  live  by  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  4  which  was  agreed  to  only 
last  week,  and  when  he  returns  after  the 
recess  he  expects  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  this  action 
we  are  proposing  to  take  today. 

I  too  regret  the  fact  that  we  are  hav- 
ing to  make  these  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Resolution  4 ;  and  I  ex- 
pect to  make  a  fight  against  any  further 
actions  by  the  Senate  that  would  do  vio- 
lence to  these  reforms  in  the  committee 
system  which  were  agreed  to  only  last 
week.  I  would  not  have  conceded  to  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tion were  it  not  for  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances to  meet  a  temporary  situa- 
tion. We  must  take  our  recent  reform 
seriously  and  guard  against  any  proposal 
to  refute  what  we  have  just  done  in  reor- 
ganizing the  committee  system;  we  can- 
not take  lightly  proposed  changes  to 
march  back  down  the  hUl. 

Mr.  President,  does  that  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  84 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  conunittees,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress: 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  Mr.  Talmadge  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Melcher. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  McClel- 
lan (Chairman),  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston, Mr.  Burdlck,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConclnl. 

Committee  on  ArmejiJfeervlces :  Mr.  Stennis 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Anderson. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Mr.  Proxmire  (Chairman).  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Rlegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr.  Magnuson  (Chairman), 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Durkin, 
Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Melcher. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mr.  Jackson  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Matsunaga. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Randolph  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bur- 
dlck, Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Moynihan. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Long  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga, Mr.  Moynihan. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Mr. 
Sparkman  (Chairman),  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Biden,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Committee  on  Government  Affairs:  Mr. 
Rlblcoff  (Chairman),  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Sasser. 

Committee  on  Human  Resources:  Mr. 
Williams  (Chairman),  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Mr.  Eastland 
(Chairman),  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Culver, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  DeConcini. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Cannon  (Chairman),  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Clark. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Muskie 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Biden,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Sasser. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs:  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (Chairman),  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr. 
Nelson  (Chairman) ,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Culver. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Church 


(Chairman),    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr.    Chiles,    Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  DeConcini. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  completed  its  committee  as- 
signment process  for  the  95th  Congress, 
and  has  moved  reorganization  a  step 
backwards,  diluting  its  impact  and  un- 
dermining its  intent.  Rules  providing 
limitations  on  assignments  of  Senators 
to  committees  have  been  violated  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

For  membership  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, three  rules  of  Senate  Resolution 
4  on  assignments,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
by  an  89-1  vote  only  1  week  ago,  have 
been  violated.  On  the  Democratic  side, 
three  Senators  were  given  new  assign- 
ments to  the  Budget  Committee  as  a 
"third,"  or  paragraph  3(a),  committee, 
in  addition  to  two  other  paragraph  2  as- 
signments. This  contradicts  section  201 
<g)  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  Two  Senators 
on  the  Democratic  side  have  been  al- 
lowed to  keep  both  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  another  paragraph  3  committee 
assignment,  in  addition  to  two  other  ma- 
jor committees.  One  additional  Demo- 
cratic Senator  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
four  standing  committees:  two  in  para- 
graph 2,  Budget,  and  a  fourth  standing 
committee  in  paragraph  3. 

These  are  all  violations  of  section  201 
(a)  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  Republicans 
followed  suit  with  two  such  violations  in- 
volving the  Budget  Committee.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  eight  Senators  on 
the  Budget  Committee  alone  have  been 
placed  on  more  committees  than  Senate 
Resolution  4  permits. 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  where 
Senate  rules  on  committee  assignments, 
as  set  out  in  Senate  Resolution  4,  have 
been  breached.  Four  additional  Senators, 
two  majority  and  two  minority,  have 
been  given  three,  paragraph  2,  or  major 
committee,  assignments,  in  violation  of 
section  201(a)  of  the  resolution,  now 
part  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  two  other 
major  standing  committees,  these  Sen- 
ators have  been  allowed  to  serve  on  such 
committees  as  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Judiciary.  These  are  not 
grandfathers,  Mr.  President.  In  every  one 
of  these  four  cases,  and  in  the  case  of  five 
of  the  eight  Senators  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  these  violations  involve  new 
assignments,  some  to  freshmen,  others  to 
continuing  Senators. 

Last  but  not  least.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  virtually  ignored  the  sizes  of  com- 
mittees specified  in  section  101,  para- 
graph 2  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  no  fewer  than  9  of  the  12 
major  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 
will  have  sizes  different  than  those 
specified  in  the  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Transition  to  a  new  committee  system 
is  difficult,  Mr.  President.  This  is  the  first 
time  around,  and  we  have  to  anticipate 
and  accept  some  type  of  adjustment.  But 
violations  of  the  letter  and  the  intent 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 
IZ.'VTION     TO     APPOIHT 
DELEGATION  TO 
ICA'v    PARLIAMENTS 

ENCE 


BRI'  :iSH 

:aey 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  am  about  to  offer  a  resolu 
ing  the  appointment  of  a 
gation  to  attend  th 
Parliamentary  Conferenc3 
mous    consent    that    no 
amendment  be  in  order 
sideration    or    reconsider 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  sta 

The  assistant  legislative 
f oUoAS : 


►Ir.  President, 

ion  authoriz- 
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I  asl:  unani- 

nongermane 

dicing  the  con- 

of    this 


a  tion 


OFFIC  ER.  Without 


ed  by  title, 
clerk  read  as 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  85) 
appoint  a  special  delegation 
British-American  Parllamen 


aithorlzation  to 

to  attend  tlie 

Conference. 


tsry 
CER. 


Is  there 
coisideration  of 


The  PRESIDING  OPFi 
objection  to  the  present 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objectioh  the  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  85 1  w?.s  copsidered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

s.  Res.  85 


Resolved,  that  the  Preslden 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
of  eight  members  of  the  Senatfe 
less    than    two    shall    be 
Senate    Foreign    Relations 
attend  the  British-American 
Conierence  in  Bermuda  from 
1977. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  expenses  of 
including  staff  members 
chairman  to  assist  said 
exceed  $10,000  and  shall   be 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
approved  by  the  chairman  of 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the 
Include  such  special  expensed 
man   may   deem   appropriate 
imbursements  to  any  agency 
ment  for  ( 1 )  expenses  Incurrefj 
the   delegation,    (2) 
ing  overtime)  of  employees 
to  the  delegation,  and  (3) 
In    connection    with    provid 
hospitality. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Ized  to  advance  funds  to  the 
delegation  in  the  same  manner 
committees  of  the  Senate  unde  • 
of  P.L.  118,  81st  Congress, 
1949. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 
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DURING  TRANSITION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  am  about  to  ask 
I  do  not  at  this  moment — that 
ate  proceed  to  the  considerfction 
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I  Ir.  President, 

unanimous  consent — 

the  Sen- 

of  Sen- 


ate Resolution  78,  authorizing  additional 
expenditures  by  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  inquiries  and  investigations  dur- 
ing the  transition  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  this 
resolution  is  called  up  before  the  Sen- 
ate no  nongermane  amendments  be  in 
order  during  the  consideration  or  recon- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  78. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  78)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  for  inquiries  and  investigations  dur- 
ing the  transition  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.  48 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  Insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  6.  An  individual  who  on  February  10, 
1977,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  a 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  had  served  con- 
tinuously (except  for  any  period  of  four 
days  or  less)  since  October  1,  1976,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  that  committee,  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof,  of  another  commit- 
tee oi  the  Senate,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
or  of  a  Senator,  shall  be  an  eligible  staff 
member  for  purposes  of  title  VII  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  sponsored  by  Senator 
Mathias  and  myself. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
RiBicoFF  and  Senator  Percy  be  added  as 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  we  talking  about 
Calendar  Order  No.  24,  an  amendment 
thereto? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  B.\KER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  This  amendment  has 
also  been  cleared  by  Senator  Stevens  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


My  amendment  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  two  specific  situations  which  were  not 
envisioned  when  Senate  Resolution  4 
passed.  In  providing  for  money  for  transi- 
tion and  the  payment  of  staff  between 
the  termination  date  of  the  old  commit- 
tee and  Jime  30,  1977,  it  was  provided 
that  such  staff  had  to  be  employed  by  the 
committee  on  October  1,  1976.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  D.C.  Committee  hired  new  people  for 
the  committee  staff  and  reassigned  other 
staff  to  the  committee  on  October  4, 1976, 
or  thereafter.  Under  the  terms  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  none  of  these  people  may  be 
paid  starting  today.  The  additional  funds 
requested  by  the  amendment  are  to  fund 
the  continued  services  for  the  minority 
of  these  individuals,  and  since  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  has  exer- 
cised his  right  to  assignment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee  and  indicated 
his  willingness  to  serve  as  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  D.C.  Subcommittee,  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  individuals  will  be  used 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past  on  District 
of  Columbia  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  Res.  78 

Resolved,  That,  (a)  In  holding  hearings, 
reporting  such  hearings,  and  making  in- 
vestigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
their  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  following 
standing  committees  are  authorized  from 
March  1.  1977,  through  June  30,  1977,  in 
their  discretion  (1)  to  employ  personnel, 
(2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  deoartment 
or  agency,  and  (3)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows : 

(A)  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  not  to  exceed  $120,000.  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

(B)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  not  to 
exceed  $220,000.  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $7,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  a.«;  amended). 

(C)  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  not  to  exceed  $314,000. 

(D)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  not  to 
exceed  $706,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $22,750  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(E)  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  not  to  exceed  $240,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $14,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended ) . 

(F)  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  not  to  exceed  $339,000,  of  which 
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amount  not  to  exceed  $1,750  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

(G)  Committee  on  Finance,  not  to  exceed 
$131,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,250  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(H)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  not 
to  exceed  $420,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $21,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(I)  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  not 
to  exceed  $712,000,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,700  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  th?  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended) . 

(J)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  not  to 
exceed  $1,533,000.  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,700  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(K|  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $207,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended) . 

(L)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  not  to 
exceed  $115,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $21,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(b)  In  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  section  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  in  accordance  with  their  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  following  standing  Com- 
mittees are  authorized  from  February  11, 
1977,  through  June  30,  1977.  in  their  discre- 
tion (1)  to  employ  personnel.  (2)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  si.'.ch  department  or  agency,  and  (3)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  as  follows  : 

(A)  Committees  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  not  to  exceed  $880,000  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  8134,500  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individual  consultants,  or  organization'^ 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended). 

(B)  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
not  to  exceed  $1,072,000.  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $76,500  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  orKanizatlons  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended) . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  carrvlng  out  its  duties  and 
functions  under  Senate  Resolution  58. 
Elghty-arst  Congress,  agreed  to  Februarv  20, 
1950.  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busl- 
nes.s  is  authorized  from  Ma^-ch  1.  1977, 
through  June  30.  1977.  In  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  $85,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $875  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
Individual     consultants,     or     organizations 


thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended);  (2)  to  employ  personnel;  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reUnbtirsable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency; 
(4)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In 
excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946;  and  (5)  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  members  of  its  professional  staff 
In  obtaining  specialized  training.  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
any  such  standing  committee  may  provide 
that  assistance  under  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  400.  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  May  19,  1976,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1977,  through  June  30, 
1977,  to  expend  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  $491,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $12,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
;=s  amended) . 

(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  section  104  of  Senate  Resolution 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 4,  1977,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
is  authorized,  from  March  1,  1977,  through 
June  30.  1977,  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed  $191,000,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

(2)  Section  104(a)(2)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  for  purposes  of  sections 
133(g),  134,  and  202  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,". 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  281,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  agreed  to  July  30,  1968,  the  tem- 
porary Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  (as  extended  by  section  106 
of  Senate  Resolution  4.  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress) is  authorized,  from  March  1,  1977, 
through  June  30,  1977,  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed 
$160,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$8,750  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  con.gultants.  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202  ( 1 )  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

(e)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions under  Senate  Resolution  109,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  31,  1977,  the 
temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  System  is  authorized, 
from  March  1,  1977,  until  its  expiration,  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  to  exceed  $50,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $9,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amount  made  available  for 
each  committee  under  the  first  section  and 
section  2  of  this  resolution  shall  be  added 
to  the  amount  which  was  made  available 
for  such  committee  by  resolution  for  the 
year  ending  February  28.  1977,  and  which  Is 
unexpended  at  the  close  of  February  28. 
1977,  and  such  total  amount  shall  remain 
available  for  such  committee  through 
June  30,  1977  (or  In  the  case  of  the  tempo- 


rary Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate 
Committee  System,  until  Its  expiration. 

(b)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  un- 
der this  resolution  by  each  committee  shall 
be  paid  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  except  that 
vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the  dis- 
bursemer*  of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at 
an  annual  rale. 

(c)  Of  the  total  amount  made  available 
uuder  this  resolution  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Commifi,ee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Scieuce,  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, the  Committ-ee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  chairman  of  each  such  committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  subcommittees  of 
such  committee.  Upon  making  anv  such  al- 
location, such  chairman  shall  liotlfy  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  each  committee.  In  selecting  members 
of  Its  staff  to  be  retained  on  the  staff  of  such 
committee  and  its  .subcommittees  after 
June  30.  1977,  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  retain  those  members  of  Its  staff 
to  whom  section  703(d)  of  Senate  Resolution 
4,  Nmety-fifth  Congress,  applies  rather  than 
retaining  or  employing  individuals  who  were 
not  members  of  Its  staff  on  Februar\  11 
1977;  and 

(2)  In  the  event  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
a  committee  to  whom  such  section  703(d) 
applies  voluntarily  leaves  the  staff  of  such 
committee  before  June  30,  1977,  the  vacancy 
caused  thereby  shall  not  be  filled  unless  such 
committee  expects  to  fund  the  vacant  posi- 
tion from  funds  made  available  to  it  piu-su- 
ant  to  section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1346  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1977. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
705  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, the  amount  of  any  accrued  surplus 
available  to  any  Senator  under  section  108 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 

1976,  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1977  shall 
be  available  to  that  Senator  during  the  period 
beginning  on  March  1,  1977,  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1977,  for  the  purpose  speci- 
fied hi  section  705(a)  of  such  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  An  individual  who  on  February  10 

1977,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  a 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  had  served  con- 
tinuously (except  for  anv  period  of  four 
days  or  less)  since  October  1,  1976,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  that  committee,  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof,  of  another  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  a  subcommittee  thereof  or  of 
a  Senator,  shall  be  an  eligible  staff  member 
for  purposes  of  title  VII  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  Resolution  78,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CALL   OP   CERTAIN   MEASURES   ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  various  other  items  on  the 
calendar  of  general  orders  that  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  and  they  are 
the  following  Calendar  Order  numbers: 
15.  16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  and  26. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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calendar  measures  that 
ated.  as  I  call  them  up. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  It  is  so  orderec 


I  have  enumer- 
OFflCER.  Without 


GERALD  R.  FORD 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI) 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ate  proceed  to  the  consi  leration 
endar  Order  No.   15,  S 
proviso  that  no  ajnendmi  int 
thereto  be  in  order  during 
tion  or  reconsideration 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
be  stated  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


Mr.  President, 

that  the  Sen- 

of  Cal- 

385,  with  the 

not  germane 

the  considera- 

tjhereof. 

.  Without 
The  bill  will 


OFI'ICER. 


the 
o 


Fo-d 


A  bin   (S.  385)   to  name 
building    In    Grand    Rapid; 
"Gerald  R.  Ford  Building". 

The  Senate  proceeded 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre: 
personal  pleasure  and  djstinct 
join  my  colleagues  on 
Committee  in  support 
duced  by  the  distinguisl^ed 
ator  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
bill   would   designate   a 
building  in  Grand  Rapidt 
"Gerald  R.  Ford  Building 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
President  of  the  United 
unprecedented  events  in 
aid  Ford  found  himself 
sponsibilities  of  first  the 
and  then  the  Presidency 
the  most  difficult 
Nation's  history  Jerry 
restoring  public  confident;e 
emment  and  in  our 

During  his  10  months 
dent  and  his  2 1 2  years  as 
country  saw  a  continuation 
Ford's  honesty  and  couraj  e 
the  respect  of  his  constit  lents 
igan  and  of  his  colleague  5 
of  Representatives.  Pres^ent 
voted  over  25  years  to 
of  Michigan  in  the  House 
atives.  That  service  was 
Jerry  Ford's  good  sense 
ment.  His  candor  and 
been  known  to  the  peoplf 
and  his  service  to  the 
of  Michigan  prepared  hin ; 
ice  to  the  people  of  the  United 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
contribution  Gerald  Fore 
our  Nation  and  in  paying 
by  designating  this  building 
town  of  Grand  Rapids 
Ford  Building." 

The  bill  was  ordered 
for  a  third  reading,  read 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America    in    Congress    assenibled 
Federal    building    located 
Avenue,  Northwest,  in  Grant 
gan.  Is  hereby  designated  as 
Ford  Building".  Any 
regulation,  document,  recorc 
paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Building. 
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1977  JOINT  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  16,  House  Joint  Resolution 
239,  with  the  proviso  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendment  thereto  shall  be  in  or- 
der during  the  consideration  or  reconsid- 
eration thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  239)  extend- 
ing the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  economic 
report. 

The  joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  21,  22.  and  23,  with  the 
proviso  that  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments be  in  order  during  the  considera- 
tion or  reconsideration  of  any  of  the 
three. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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to  consider  the     THE  ACCOUNTING  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  19,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  8,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  thereto  be  in 
order  during  the  consideration  or  recon- 
sideration thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  8) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "The  Accounting  Establish- 
ment" as  a  Senate  Document. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  65)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  routine  pur- 
poses, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  $40,000  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  speci- 
fied in  section  134 (a)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 
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The  concurrrent  resolution  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  { the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  committee 
print  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  entitled 
"The  Accounting  Establishment,"  prepared 
by  its  Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting, 
and  Management,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  routine  ex- 
penses, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  $85,000  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
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NATO  AND  THE  NEW  SOVIET 
THREAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  20,  Senate  Resolution  53,  with 
the  proviso  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane thereto  be  in  order  during  the  con- 
sideration or  reconsideration  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  63)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "NATO  and  the  New  So- 
viet Threat." 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  of  the  current  Congress  entitled  "NATO 
and  the  New  Soviet  Threat". 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  72)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  procurement  of 
consultants,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That  Senate  Resolution  387,  Ninety-fourth 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  1.  1976,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2.  strike  out  the  amount 
"$20,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$26,000"; 

(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  the  amount 
"$581,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$575,000";  and 

(3)  In  section  5,  strike  out  the  amount 
"$68,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$62,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Resolution  Increasing  the  limitation  on 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  procurement  of  consultants. 


REVISION  AND  PRINTING  OF 
SENATE  MANUAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Seiiate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 


of  Calendar  Order  No.  25,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 79,  with  the  proviso  that  no  amend- 
ment not  germane  thereto  be  in  order 
during  the  consideration  or  reconsidera- 
tion thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  authorizing  the 
revision  and  printing  of  the  Senate  Manual 
for  use  during  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be,  and  It  Is  hereby, 
directed  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  that  said  rules  and 
manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  remaining  four 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound  in 
full  morocco  and  tagged  as  to  contents  and 
delivered  as  may  be  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


SIDNEY  AND  TILLIE  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  26,  Senate  Resolution  80,  with 
the  proviso  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane thereto  be  in  order  during  the  con- 
sideration or  reconsideration  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  80)  to  pay  a  gratuity 
to  Sidney  and  Tlllie  Rosenthal. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Sidney  Rosenthal,  father  of  Harold  W. 
Rosenthal,  and  TUlie  Rosenthal,  mother  of 
Harold  W.  Rosenthal,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  two  months'  compensation  at 
the  r.ite  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CONSIDERATION  OF 

S.  521 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  18.  Senate  Resolution  54. 
with  the  proviso  that  no  amendment  not 
germane  thereto  be  in  order  during  the 
consideration  or  reconsideration  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  54)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Dmpoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  521,  a  bill 


to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  repair  of  leaks. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  prohibition  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  as  to  the 
consideration  by  the  Senate  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  If  such  legislation 
is  not  reported  to  the  Senate  on  or  before 
May  15  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year  be  waived  with  respect  to  the  bill  to 
amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (S. 
521)  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  January  28,  1977.  The  waiver  is 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  complete  action 
on  legislation  which  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $4,500,000  to  the  board  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  repairs  to  the  roof  and 
terrace  areas  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  authorization  of  funds  in  S.  521  was 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  March  15 
report  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  because  such 
funding  was  not  anticipated  at  that  time. 
This  reported  bill  provides  for  emergency 
funding  for  repairs  to  the  roof  and  other 
areas  at  the  Kennedy  Center  which  need 
repair  to  prevent  substantial  damage  to  the 
Interior  of  the  building. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider,  en  bloc,  the  votes  by 
which  the  various  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  there  been  any  period  for  morning 
business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
not  been  any  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  the  purposes  only  of  the 
introduction  of  statements,  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  and  memorials,  and  with 
no  resolutions  coming  over  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  would  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader,  could  we  have  additional  time  for 
other  Members  to  insert  materials  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  may  have  until  5  o'clock  p.m. 
to  insert  statements,  petitions,  memori- 
als, bills,  and  resolutions  into  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Are  we  now  in 
the  period  for  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  DELEGATION 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Congress  on  the  Mideast."  The 
editorial  refers  to  the  Senate  delegation 
provided  by  Senate  Resolution  523  led  by 
Senator   Ribicoff    and    Senator   Baker 


whose  membership  was  Senators  Can- 
non, Eagleton,  Glenn,  Ford,  Culver, 
and  Bumpers;  and  Senators  Pearson, 
Griffin,  Bellmon,  and  Laxalt. 

The  Post  editorial  praises  the  first  part 
of  the  delegation  report,  regarding  pros- 
pects for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
policy  toward  Iran;  the  report  was  print- 
ed in  the  Record  February  10. 

Mr.  President,  this  delegation  has  re- 
flected honorably  on  the  Senate.  To  quote 
briefly  from  the  editorial,  the  report 
"provides  reassuring  evidence  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  congressional  in- 
volvement in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  that  troubled  region  '  *  •  This  has 
given  the  Congress  a  fair  claim  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  responsible  partner  in  Amer- 
ican Mideast  policymaking." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1977) 
Congress  on  the  MIDE.^ST 

The  new  Middle  East  report  of  Sens.  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  and  Howard  Baker 
(R-Tenn.),  who  led  a  delegation  of  12  sena- 
tors on  a  stvidy  mission  In  November,  pro- 
vides reassuring  evideiice  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  congressional  involvement  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  that  troubled 
region.  Just  since  the  1973  war,  perhaps  200 
legislators  have  visited  the  Mideast:  there 
is  no  comparable  record  of  first-hand  con- 
gressional familiarization  with  both  sides  of 
any  other  regional  dispute  in  which  the 
United  States  has  an  interest.  This  has  given 
the  Congress  a  fair  claim  to  be  Included  as 
a  responsible  partner  in  American  Mideast 
policy-making.  We  would  not  say  Congress 
has  always  been  wise  in  its  approach  to  the 
Mideast,  nor  has  the  executive  (Who  has 
for  that  matter?).  But  by  and  large,  the 
congre.ssional  challenge  to  the  policy-makers 
downtown  has  been  increasingly  subordi- 
nated to  the  requirement  for  national  co- 
operation. The  Ribicoff -Baker  report  is  a 
case  in  point.  » 

The  report  is.  if  you  will,  even-handed: 
Its  premise  is  that  the  United  States  needs 
the  confidence  of  Arabs  as  well  as  Israelis 
to  serve  its  own  Interests  and  theirs.  It 
acknowledges  both  the  political  complexity 
and  the  emotional  'psychological  twist  of  the 
Issues  dividing  the  parties.  It  notes  Indica- 
tions that  Arab  "moderates"  are  ready  to 
accept  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
Jewish  state.  It  considers  ways  in  which  the 
Palestinians  could  be  brought  Into  negotia- 
tions. Finally,  it  accepts  that  American  lead- 
ership is  essential  if  the  region  Is  to  move 
toward  peace.  If  these  points  seem  unex- 
ceptionable, then  that  Is  a  telling  comment 
In  itself  on  how  far  congressional  (and  pub- 
lic) opinion  has  moved  in  recent  years.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  none  of  these 
considerations  was  widely  granted. 

Sensibly,  the  Riblcoff-Baker  report  does 
not  attempt  to  lay  down  specific  guidelines 
for  a  settlement.  In  Its  general  observations, 
however.  It  takes  an  Independent-minded 
tack  that  Is  likely  to  give  some  satisfaction, 
and  some  offense,  to  both  sides.  It  calls  for 
negotiated  borders  that  are.  from  Israel's 
viewpoint,  "militarily  defensible."  It  seems 
to  sympathize  with  the  Arab  desire  to  sub- 
stitute American  guarantees  of  Israel  for 
direct  Arab  ties  with  Israel.  One  can  ar^e 
these  and  other  points,  but  that  is  not  what 
is  Important.  The  administration  Is  taking 
its  time  on  the  Mideast,  as  it  should.  The 
substance  is  hard:  the  local  political  time- 
tables, particularlv  Israel's  elections  in  May, 
can  be  denlored  but  not  Ignored.  Secretary 
of  State  Vance's  reconnaissance  trip,  which 
is  to  start  on  Monday,  Is  a  good  way  to  start. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr 
to  the  desk  a  resolution 
immediate  consideratior . 
that  no  nongermane  ami  ndments 
in  order  during  Its  con.«f deration 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  oyriCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  resolution  will  be 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 


A  resolution    (S.  Res.  8< 
majority   party   membersh  p 
Committee  on  Ethics. 


The  PRESIDING  OFF  J 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  th ; 

The  resolution  (S.  Res 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  8( 


Appointing  the  Majority 

on  the  Select  Commllte 


l^arty  Membership 
on  Ethics 


Resolved,  That  the  follo|rlng 
tute    the   majority   party": 
the  Select  Committee  on 

Mr.  Stevenson,  Chairman 

Mr.  Rlblcoff. 

Mr.  Morgan. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  > 
I  move  to  reconsider  th( 
the  resolution  was  agree  1 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
to  lay  that  motion  on  th  ; 

The  motion  to  lay  or 
agreed  to. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  RtFERRAL  OF 
MEASURE  S 


comn  ittees 


and 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
section  802  of  Senate 
agreed  to  by  the  Senat< 
legislation  and  nomination 
fore  the  effective  date" 
"to  standing  committees 
shall  be   re-referred 
propriate  standing 
on  Februarj'  11.  1977 
of  the  resolution. 

To  save  time  and  consi 
the  Parliamentarian  has 
and  the  minority  leader 
the  only  measures  that  s 
re-referred  are  those 
to  a  different  committee 
olution   than   they  were 
ferred  to.  This  will  be 
rate  section  in  the  RECoRii 
so  re-referred. 

Where  a  measure  has 
a  committee  and  that 
jurisdiction,  even  thou 
been  changed,  the  matter 
reprinted  just  to  reflect 
committee   name.    Whei 
measures  are  reported, 
of  the  committee  will  b( 
reported  version  of  the 

Mr.  BAICER.  Reservii^g 
ob.iect,  Mr.  President, 
from  California  include 
we  discussed  earlier  tha 
fact  that  we  will  be  in 
of  us  not  here  in 
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ator  could  lodge  his  objections  to  this 
procedure  not  later  than  the  close  of  bus- 
iness on  the  next  succeeding  legislative 
day? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  Tliat  is  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  B.^KER.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  a  farmer  who  first 
made  the  wry  comment  that  everybody 
talks  about  the  weather,  but  no  one  does 
anything  about  it.  Farmers  know  better 
than  most  of  us  that  weather  is  in  the 
hands  of  God.  not  man — and  that 
v/eather  is  more  important  than  Just  the 
chill  you  feel  today.  Weather  is  food,  and 
profits — or  famine  and  losses. 

T\^o  years  age  the  CIA  released  a  re- 
port on  the  "Potential  Implications  of 
Trends  In  World  Population,  Food  Pro- 
duction, and  Climate."  Last  year  they  de- 
classified a  working  paper  on  "Climato- 
logical  Research  As  It  Pertains  to  Intel- 
ligence Problems,"  covering  many  of  the 
same  problems  and  statistics.  Both  of 
thes?  papers  reported  the  projections  of 
changes  in  our  world  weather  by  cli- 
matologists,  and  analyzed  the  probable 
impact  of  those  changes  on  our  own 
security  and  on  social,  economic,  and 
political  stability  around  the  world. 

The  far-reaching  Implications  of  that 
CIA  rnalysis  have  been  largely  ignored, 
unfortunately.  Our  immediate  problems 
of  energy  and  jobs  have  held  our  atten- 
tion. Like  the  early  warning  signals  of 
several  y^ars  ago  about  a  possible  energy 
crisis,  these  warning  of  an  approaching 
weather  problem  which  could  affect  our 
food  and  fiber  production  and  our  inter- 
national power  position  were  pushed 
aside. 

The  severity  of  this  winter  has  re- 
minded all  of  us  about  our  long-  and 
short-term  energy  needs,  and  both  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  administration  have 
taken  action.  We  are  in  the  process,  at 
last,  of  developing  a  national  energy 
policy  and  a  coordinated  energy  plan  for 
future  years. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  put 
all  the  diverse  information  we  have  avail- 
able together  in  order  to  prepare  for 
what  may  be  a  real  world  food  crisis  in 
the  years  ahead.  If  the  CIA  report  is  cor- 
rect, that  food  crisis  will  arrive  even  if 
our  weather  remains  "normal"— that  is, 
essentially  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
30  or  40  years.  If.  however,  the  climatol- 
ogists  who  are  predicting  a  cooling  trend 
for  the  northern  hemisphere  at  least  are 
correct,  then  the  food  crisis  may  become 
a  food  tragedy,  with  extreme  impact  on 
American  foreign  policy. 

Although  this  is  a  complex  problem, 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  judgment  about 
its  importance  by  considering  several  well 
established  facts: 

World  population  has  grou-n  50  percent 
In  the  last  40  years.  At  current  rates  we 
will  reach  nearly  8  billion  people  by  the 
year  2000.  This  increase  is  not  evenly 
distributed,  but  is  largely  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Even  if  drastic  changes 
are  made  in  birth  rates  in  most  of  those 
countries,  it  would  take  at  least  50  years 


to  reach  zero  growth — unless  famine  or 
illness  of  major  proportions  raise  global 
death  rates. 

At  the  same  time,  food  production  in 
the  world  has  increased  and  will  probably 
continue  to  Increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
However,  per  capita  production  of  food 
in  less  developed  countries  has  increased 
very  little,  and  even  continued  growth 
in  food  output  of  2  to  3  percent  per  year 
would  leave  the  "poor"  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa  on  the  same  undernourLshed 
level. 

The  North  American  Continent  Is  now 
the  food  basket  of  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
we  are  the  only  net  exporters  of  grain. 
The  United  States  alone  supplies  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  net  global  exports  of 
grain.  But  we  no  longer  have  the  grain 
reserves  which  we  once  had.  and  almost 
all  of  our  land  reserve  is  back  in  pro- 
duction. 

If  normal  weather  prevails.  If  adequate 
inputs  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  tech- 
nology are  available,  and  if  prices  paid 
to  farmers  are  adequate  incentives  to 
raise  output,  the  CIA  report  indicates 
that  world  grain  output  can  continue  to 
grow  adequately  to  m.Tintain  current 
food  levels.  However,  arable  land  is  being 
lost  to  erosion,  to  salinization,  and  to 
industry  even  without  v/eather  change. 
If  the  cooling  trend  predicted  occurs  over 
a  long  period,  drought  and  crop  short- 
falls will  occur.  There  would  be  shorter 
growing  season  for  Canada,  Russia,  and 
China.  Only  the  United  States  and  Ar- 
gentina would  escape  damage  as  a  grain 
growing  region— and  that  would  be  pos- 
sible because  we  could  shift  crop  belts 
toward  the  south.  Many  of  the  hybrid 
foods  and  green  revolution  strains  of  food 
developed  in  recent  years  would  lose  their 
ability  to  increase  yields.  Irrigation  pat- 
terns and  major  dams  would  be  affected 
by  changes  in  rainfall  patterns. 

Clearly  the  political  implications  of 
this  kind  of  weather  change  would  be 
enormous.  Even  without  weather  change, 
the  United  States  will  have  increasing 
power  and  influence  through  our  role  as 
a  food  supplier.  With  the  predicted 
v/eather  change,  we  would  have  almost 
total  control  over  life  and  death  deci- 
sions of  many  nations. 

This  year  we  have  felt  a  brief  taste 
of  what  weather  can  mean.  We  have  not 
yet  felt  the  full  impact  of  what  winter 
has  done  to  our  agricultural  producers, 
but  we  are  hearin„'  warnings  about  both 
price  increases  and  shortages.  Tempera- 
tures have  been  as  much  as  17  degrees 
below  normal  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Rainfall  ha.s  been  far  below  normal 
or  nonexistant  in  plains  and  Western 
States.  The  combination  of  extreme  cold 
and  dry  weather  has  icsulted  in  a  drying 
out  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  a  problem 
which  will  affect  crops  for  more  than 
this  1  year.  Dust-bowl  kinds  of  soil  ero- 
sion are  threatening  several  States. 

The  list  of  food  crops  in  trouble  or 
threatened  by  either  cold  or  drought  is 
lengthening.  The  sugarcane  crop  has  been 
cut  early  in  order  to  save  as  much  as 
possible.  The  Kentucky  peach  crop  ap- 
pears to  be  lost.  Florida's  winter  vege- 
table crop  is  largely  gone.  California  is 
facing  an  expected  $1  billion  crop  loss. 
Ranchers  are  thinning  herds. 
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Even  more  worrisome  for  farmers,  the 
energy  shortage — especially  of  natural 
gas — means  that  the  fertilizer  produc- 
tion for  this  year  may  be  down  as  much 
as  a  third.  That  means  shortages  and 
higher  prices.  Hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
West  depend  on  water — and  already 
plans  are  being  drawn  up  to  transfer 
both  rater  and  power  from  one  hard -hit 
area  to  another. 

All  of  these  problems  are  related  to 
the  strange  weather  patterns  of  this 
year.  All  of  them  will  impact  on  Amer- 
ican farm  producers  and  on  American 
consumers.  But  they  will  also  make  a  dif- 
ference to  a  world  which  has  come  to 
be  m.ore  and  more  dependent  on  Amer- 
ican food  and  fiber  exports. 

1  believe  that  the  possibilities  raised 
by  the  CIA  analysis  of  long-range  climate 
predictions  become  extremely  serious 
when  they  are  considered  in  light  of  the 
facts  I  have  mentioned  today.  I  believe 
that  it  is  urgent  for  us  to  consider  these 
facts  in  relation  to  one  another — agri- 
cultural production,  world  population 
growth  and  food  demands,  energy  pro- 
duction and  demands,  and  the  social  and 
economic  factors  which  influence  actions 
we  take  concerning  these  problems. 

We  must  develop  a  food  policy  which 
is  long  range  and  which  encompasses  all 
the  possible  forces — even  the  powerful 
force  of  weather.  We  must  thoroughly 
investigate  the  possibility  of  long-term 
weather  change.  We  must  not  be  caught 
short  in  the  area  of  agriculture  and  cli- 
mate as  we  have  been  in  the  area  of 
energy  production  and  supply.  This  is 
demonstrably  one  world  problem  which 
the  United  States  must  facp  squarely  and 
with  the  full  use  of  our  technical  and 
scientific  abilities.  In  this  fight  we  are — 
and  will  probably  remain — the  only  pos- 
sible leader. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CYPRUS  DISPUTE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM-35 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

This  report  on  the  progress  toward  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  dispute  is  the  first 
of  a  series  that  I  will  submit  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-104.  Through  these  re- 
ports and  continuing  close  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  I  will  keep  the  Ameri- 
can people  fully  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  the  negotiations. 

Helping  to  promote  an  equitable  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of  Cyprus 
is  a  high  priority  for  my  Administration. 
The  work  has  already  begim.  At  my  re- 
quest, former  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
M.  Clifford  will  leave  on  February  15  for 
a  special  mission  to  Greece.  Turkey  and 
Cyprus,  as  my  personal  emissary. 
Through  consultations  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  he  will  seek  to  improve  our  bi- 


lateral relations  with  these  valued  NATO 
allies.  With  regard  to  Cyprus,  I  have 
asked  for  his  personal  assessment  of 
the  situation  on  the  island,  prospects 
for  early  movement  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement,  and  how  we  might  be  of  as- 
sistance in  this  process.  Mr.  Clifford  will 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  he  de- 
parts and  again — with  other  senior  of- 
ficials— after  his  return,  in  an  effort  to 
produce  policies  which  are  effective  and 
which  have  the  broad  support  of  the 
American  people. 

We  intend  to  stay  in  close  touch  with 
our  other  European  friends.  Vice  Presi- 
dent MoNDALE  raised  the  subject  during 
his  recent  trip  and  received  welcome  in- 
dications that  member  states  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  continue  to  share  our 
interest  in  doing  what  is  possible  to  en- 
courage a  negotiated  solution. 

We  will  also  continue  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  the  United  Nations  in 
Its  efforts  to  promote  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. Secretary  General  Waldheim  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  this  end  since  the 
summer  of  1974.  He  will  soon  visit  Nicosia 
for  discussions  with  Cypriot  leaders.  We 
hope  that  through  his  continued  efforts 
the  talks  between  the  two  communities 
might  resume  in  the  near  future. 

Recent  positive  developments  offer 
some  prospect  of  further  progress.  One 
such  event  was  the  meeting  last  month 
between  President  Makarios  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  community  leader  Denktash.  the 
first  meeting  between  the  two  in  thirteen 
years.  I  can  assure  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  will  do  all  it  can  to  build 
on  these  positive  developments  and  ad- 
vance the  caase  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment for  Cyprus. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  February  11.  1977. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-639.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  cumulative  report  on  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  for  February,  1977  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  Jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,  Com- 
merce, Armed  Services,  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Foreign  Relations,  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Human  Resources,  Finance,  and 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EC-640.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  1976  crop 
year  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

EC-641.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  global  assessment  report  as  of  April  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

EC-642.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  P.L.  480.  Pood  for 
Peace,  for  fiscal  year  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

EC-643.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 


that  no  use  was  made  of  funds  appropriated 
in  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1976  and 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1976  for  the  period  July  l-September  30, 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-644.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
reporting,  pursuant  to  lafw,  the  approval  to 
guarantee  a  non-REA  loan  to  Trl-State  Gen- 
eration and  Transmission  Association,  Inc., 
of  Thornton,  Colorado;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-e45.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  approval  to 
guarantee  a  non-REA  loan  to  Colorado-Ute 
Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of  Montrose,  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-646.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  639  of 
title  10.  tJnlted  States  Code,  to  enable  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Navy  to  change  the  name 
of  a  publication  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
providing  data  for  navigators  and  astrono- 
mers (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-647.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Market  Advisory  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
possible  need  for  modifications  of  the  scheme 
of  self-regulation  provided  for  in  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-648.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  activities  carried  on  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  during  the  reporting  period 
January  1  through  December  31,  1976:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-649.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  a  Coal  Exploration  Program  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-650.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
within  the  past  sixty  days  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-651.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
tran.emltttng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  44th  An- 
nual report  to  Congress  from  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-652.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  judgeships  for  the  United 
States  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-653.  A  letter  from  the  Director  r.i  the 
Office  of  Manafement  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  aporopria- 
tlons  being  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
indicates  a  necessity  for  s  ipplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1977  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-6r>4.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin 'stration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  second  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Energj'  Administration  'iuring  the  1975-1976 
period  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  En<;rgy  and  Natural  Re- 
so-,"-ce^. 

EC-665.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  1976  Survey 
required  by  the  Federal  Watw  Pollution 
Control  Act  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
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REPORT  OF  ACTlVri'l  ES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES  DURING 
THE  94TH  CONGRESSJ-(REPT.  NO. 
95-16) 

President 


Mr.    FORD.   Mr. 
porary  chairman  of  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space 
filing  with  the  Senate  this 
committee's  activities 
Congress.    This   report 
section  136(b)  of  the 
ganization  Act  of  1946 

The  DEPUTY 
ipore.  The  report  will  be 
printed. 
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JUVENILE    DELINQUEN  :Y    ANNUAL 
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Mr.   BAYH,   from   the 
To  Investigate  Juvenile 
the  Committee  on  the 
mitted  a  report  entitled 
liquency  Annual  Report, 
was  ordered  to  be  printet 


THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  resolutions 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Anderson-,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Crubch,  Mr. 
Clabk,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Hrro- 

DLESTON,    Mr.    HtJMPHRET,    MT.    KEN- 
NEDY, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McQovern, 
IMr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.     RiEGLE,    Mr.     Schweiker,     Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  717.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  and  health 
in   the  mining  industry,   to  prevent  recur- 
ring disasters  In  the  mining  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
veterans  with  certain  cost  information  relat- 
ing to  the  conversion  of  Government-super- 
vised insurance  to  individual  life  insurance 
policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  719.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Mobile  Source 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 

S.  720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  of  nutri- 
tion information  and  education  as  part  of 
food  service  programs  for  children  conducted 
under  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ewa  Winl- 
araka:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE : 

S.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977  In  order  to  prohibit 
certain  termination  of  natural  gas  or  electric 
service  during  the  emergency  declared  pur- 
suant to  such  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.    GARN    (for   himself  and   Mr. 

SCHMITT)  : 

S.  723.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Independent 
system  for  the  determination  of  annual  rates 
of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress,  to  provide 
a  biennial  review  of  annual  rates  of  pay  for 
certain  Federal  ofliclaJs,  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure by  which  a  Member  of  Congress  may 
elect  not  to  receive  a  salary  Increase,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  survivor  annuities  to  widows  of  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who  died 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  survivor  bene- 
fit plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.      Kennedy.       Mr.      Pell,      Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Magnuson,     Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Durkin)  : 
S.  725.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  programs 
under   the   Education   of   the   Handicapped 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal    assistance    to    provide    relief    from 
energy  emergencies  and  energy  crises;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 


Inspection  Act  to  permit  States  to  impose 
inspection,  marking,  labeling,  packaging,  and 
Ingredient  requirements  that  are  more  strin- 
gent than  Federal  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  McIntyhe)  : 
S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  change  the  Income  dis- 
tribution requirement  for  certain  private 
operating  foundations  and  to  exempt  certain 
private  operating  foundations  from  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  investment  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  court  review  of  Federal 
Power  Commission  orders  pursuant  to  such 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BABIER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jav- 
its, Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Hatch,   Mr.   Hayakawa,   Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.    ScHMiTT,   Mr.   Schweiker,   Mr. 
Stafford,     Mr.     Tower,     and     Mr. 
Young) : 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  tax  paid  by  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Ctra- 
ns,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,    Mr.    Heinz,   Mr.   Hatch, 
Mr.      LuGAR.      Mr.      McClure,      Mr. 
ScHMrrr,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  731,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  based 
upon  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  Increased 
employment  in  private  industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.    Domenici,    Mr.    Bellmon,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Heinz,   Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Hayakawa, 
Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.    Schmitt,    Mr.   Schweiker,    Mr. 
Stafford,   Mr.  Tower,   Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  tax  paid  by  small 
business  corpwratlons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.    Domenici.    Mr.    Bellmon,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Hatch,    Mr.   Hayakawa,    Mi".   Lugar, 
Mr.      MoClxtre,      Mr.      Percy,      Mr. 
Schmitt.  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  dividend   exclusion;    to   the   Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.    Domenici,    Mr.    Bellmon,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.    Goldwater.    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.      Percy,      Mr.      Schmitt,      Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
from  taxation  of  a  limited  amount  of  Interest 
on  savings;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  Baker  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  GsiFFrN,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.    McClure,     Mr.     Schmitt,    Mr. 
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Schwteiker,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 
8.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  accelerated 
depreciation  of  property  placed  In  service  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis,  Mr.   Javits,   Mr.   Domenici,   Mr. 
Bellmon,    Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Dan- 
forth, Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.     Hatch,     Mr.     Hayakawa,     Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  American  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  for  those  of  modest  Income 
by  allowing  deferral  of  taxes  on  certain  funds 
invested  in  common  stock;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Schmitt,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax  In- 
centives for  the  conservation  of  energy  used 
to  heat  or  cool  residences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  system 
of  reimbursement  for  and  reporting  of  ex- 
penses incurred  by  Senators  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  while  traveling  outside  the 
United  States  on  official  business,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lovlna  C. 
Glbbs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  exclusive 
use  requirement  for  deducting  expenses  at- 
tributable to  a  personal  residence  used  for 
certain  home  industries;   to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  authority 
for  emergency  home  purchase  assistance  at 
lower  Interest  rates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  burial  of  Jo- 
seph Yoshio  Klyonag  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery;    to   the  Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  franchlsed  distributors  and  retailers  of 
motor  fuel;  to  encourage  conservation  by  re- 
quiring that  Information  regarding  the  oc- 
tane rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be  dis- 
closed to  consumers,  and  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration of  competition  In  gasoline  marketing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  21.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
last  Friday  of  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.J.  Res.  22.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   first  week  of   April    1977   as   "National 
Drafting  Week":    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Abottrezk,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bayh,   Mr.   Brooke,   Mr.   Case, 


Mr.    Chtjrch.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr. 

Cranston,    Mr.   Eagleton,    Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Stevenscn,  Mr.  Hud- 

dleston,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Kennedy,   Mr.   Magnuson,  Mr. 

McGovERN,    Mr.   Metcalf,    Mr. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Stafford, 

and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  717.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  and 
health  in  the  mining  industry,  to  prevent 
recurring  disasters  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 
federal  mine  safety  and  health  amend- 
ments  OF    1977 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  comprehensive,  omni- 
bus legislation  which  is  designed  to  over- 
haul our  Nation's  mine  safety  and  health 
program  and  establish  a  Federal  mecha- 
nism which  will  effectively  and  efificiently 
assure  safe  and  healthy  workplaces  for 
our  country's  most  important  mining 
resource,  the  miners. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  been  overseeing  the  metal  and 
nonmetallic  mine  safety  program  for 
more  than  10  years  and  the  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  program  for  more  than 
6  years.  This  oversight  has  included  lit- 
erally weeks  of  hearings,  committee  in- 
vestigation of  four  major  mining  dis- 
asters, full  scale  investigations  done  at 
the  committee's  behest  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  nearly  daily  con- 
tact between  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  staff  on  the  one  hand, 
and  officials  of  the  Interior  Department 
on  the  other. 

This  oversight  has  led  us  inexorably 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  Nation's 
mine  safety  and  health  program  is  seri- 
ously deficient.  In  some  respects,  the 
statutory  authority  is  strong,  but  the 
implementation  and  enforcement  is 
weak.  On  the  whole,  this  situation  has 
resulted  in  a  dismal  national  effort  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's miners.  The  mining  and  energy 
industry  are  the  losers  in  this  scheme, 
our  Nation's  miners  are  losers  in  this 
scheme,  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole  is  the 
loser  in  this  scheme. 

It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  great 
progress  over  the  last  decade  in  improv- 
ing safety  and  health  conditions  in  our 
mines,  when  compared  to  the  situation 
that  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  our 
current  mine  safety  laws.  But  this  prog- 
ress has  been  far  less  than  we  would 
have  expected,  given  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  our  laws  and  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  in  improving 
these  conditions.  Indeed,  in  the  past 
year,  the  rates  of  deaths  and  serious 
injuries  were  still  appallingly  high,  and 
according  to  MESA  figures,  the  number 
of  serious  injuries  in  our  Nation's  mines 
is  again  on  the  increase. 

Mining  is  a  dangerous  business,  and 
no  one  pretends  otherwise.  In  1974,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  comprehen- 
sive comparative  data,  about  1  out  of 
every  1,500  mine  workers  was  killed  on 
the  job  or  died  from  work  related  in- 
juries or  illnesses,  compared  with  one  in 
2,800  railroad  workers,  one  in  4,000  con- 
struction workers,  and  one  in  12,400 
workers  in  all  industries  covered  by 
OSHA.  On  the  average,  one  miner  is 


killed  and  66  miners  suffer  serious  injury 
in  our  Nation's  mines  on  every  working 
day. 

In  March  of  1976,  when  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  was  pre- 
paring for  hearings  on  mine  safety  leg- 
islation, two  gas  explosions  rocked  the 
Scotia  Coal  Mine  in  eastern  Kentucky 
and  took  the  lives  of  23  miners  and  three 
Federal  mine  inspectors.  On  Septem- 
ber 31,  1976,  while  the  mine  safety 
and  health  bill  was  on  the  Senate's  cal- 
endar, waiting  for  consideration  by  this 
body,  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  in 
France  took  16  lives.  Only  last  month, 
on  Thursday,  December  30,  1976,  a  gas 
explosion  occurred  in  a  coal  mine  in 
Czechoslovakia.  As  rescue  efforts  got  im- 
derway  there,  it  was  feared  that  the  45 
miners  trapped  in  that  mine  were  dead. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  sit  by  and  wait  for  the  next  mining 
disaster  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  defi- 
ciencies in  our  mine  safety  and  health 
program.  It  is  my  intention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  give  mine  safety  and  health  leg- 
islation a  high  priority  within  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  this  Congress  can  en- 
act a  mine  safety  law  which  will  estab- 
lish a  truly  meaningful  and  effective 
program  and  that  we  can  do  this  before 
the  next  mining  tragedy  underscores  the 
great  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing is  designed  to  do  just  that.  As 
I  have  said,  it  is  a  comprehensive  mine 
safety  and  health  bill,  which  draws 
from  the  best  of  our  current  programs 
and  learns  from  the  worst  of  our  current 
experiences.  It  is  a  bill  which,  if  enacted 
and  meaningfully  implemented  by  an 
administration  truly  committed  to  the 
cause  of  worker  health  and  safety, 
should  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  in  our  mines  and 
should  make  mining  disasters  the  great 
exception  rather  than  the  unnecessary 
fact  of  life  for  our  Nation's  miners  and 
their  long  suffering  families. 

Currently,  the  protection  of  the  safety 
and  health  of  our  Nation's  miners  is  pro- 
vided bv  two  separate  statute? — the  1966 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
and  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Enforcement  of  both 
laws  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  the  en- 
forcement of  both  statutes  has  been 
sorely  lacking  in  effectiveness.  The 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
is  generally  a  weak  law,  lacking  in  real 
sanctions.  The  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more 
comprehensive  and  considerably  strong- 
er law.  Although  there  have  been  glaring 
deficiencies  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Coal  Act.  the  law  itself  is  a  good  and 
strong  one  which,  if  properly  enforced, 
could  result  in  real  improvement  in  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners.  For  this 
reason,  my  bill  repeals  the  Metal  Act  al- 
together, and  uses  the  stronger  features 
of  the  Coal  Act  as  the  foundation  for  a 
new  and  comprehensive  mine  safety  and 
health  law  which  is  applicable  to  the  en- 
tire mining  industry.  In  addition,  this  bill 
adopts  the  stronger  features  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  and 
incorporates  them  into  a  truly  efficient 
mechanism    for    providing    safe    and 
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healthful  working  condi  ions  and  effi- 
cient enforcement  to  the  i  Itimate  benefit 
of  all  miners. 

Mr.  President,  I  bellev;  this  bill  also 
provides  protection  for  pe  rsons  who  may 
not  be  miners  but  who  may  be  affected 
by  mining  activities,  such  as  the  victims 
of  the  terrible  flood  at  Biffalo  Creek  in 
1972.  Clearly  a  comprehensive  mine 
safety  program  must  prot  ici  such  people 
from  hazards  associated  with  mining. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  has  three 
major  features.  It  combines  the  health 
and  safety  programs  for  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's mines  into  a  single,  uniform  law. 
It  transfers  the  respons  bility  for  en- 
forcement of  that  law  f re  tn  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Labor  Department. 
And  it  vastly  streamlines  every  aspect  of 
the  enforcement  mechanism  so  that  the 
system  is  truly  responsive  to  the  demon- 
strated safety  and  health  deficiencies  in 
our  mines  and  the  needs  i  >f  our  Nation's 
miners. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  i  )rovides  a  uni- 
form procedure  by  which ]new  standards 
would  be  promulgated  aiid  a  uniform 
procedure  by  which  the  la  v  would  be  en- 
forced, but  it  does  not  contemplate  that 
all  standards  will  apply  u  liformly  to  all 
types  of  mining.  I  fully  recognize  that, 
where  there  are  f undamei  tal  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  ore  oi  raw  materials 
being  extracted,  the  need  to  promulgate 
separate  standards  for  o  le  segment  of 
the  industry  may  be  indicated.  This  bill, 
however,  fully  contemplate  !s  broad  appli- 
cation of  standards  withii  a  given  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  and  provides  ex- 
tensive variance  proceduies  for  adjust- 
ment of  standards  based  c  n  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  a  specific  mine , 

The  bill  accommodates  this  need  In 
a  number  of  ways.  It  prov:  des  that  exist- 
ing mandatory  standards;  promulgated 
imder  the  Metal  and  Non  Metallic  Mine 
Safety  Act  prior  to  enactment  are  to  be 
carried  over  as  standard'-  applicable  to 
metal  and  nonmetallic  miiies,  and  stand- 
ards under  the  Federal  Coi  il  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  are  to  be  ( arried  over  as 
standards  applicable  to  ccal  mines  after 
enactment.  The  bill  also  aiiends  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  A:t  to  make  ap- 
plicable to  all  mines  only  those  interim 
health  standards  of  title  I :  of  that  act — 
such  as  dust  from  drillin;  rock,  quartz 
dust,  and  noise — which  cle  irly  are  appli- 
cable to  noncoal  as  well  as  coal  mining. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  ;his  bill  is  to 
provide  the  maximum  ariount  of  pro- 
tection for  miners;  in  cases  of  doubt,  both 
in  enforcement  and  in  sta:  idard  making, 
miners  should  have  the  lenefit  of  the 
broadest  possible  interpret  ation  and  ap- 
plication. However,  in  promulgating 
standards  and  in  enforcing  the  law,  the 
Secretary  would  be  encouraged  to  main- 
tain an  essential  awareness  of  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  some  seirments  of  the 
mining  industry  from  othi  r  segments  of 
the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the 
mechanism  for  enf orcem  jnt  should  be 
the  same,  irrespective  of  which  standards 
aw>ly  and  what  type  of  mi  ling  operation 
is  being  inspected.  Miners  die  in  non- 
coal  mines  as  surely  as  tl  ey  die  in  coal 
mines.  Miners  suffer  terril  >le  and  debili- 
tating injuries  in  surface  i  nines  as  regu- 
larly as  they  do  in  under  jroimd  mines. 
If  we  are  to  have  standards  applicable 


to  these  mines,  we  must  with  regularity 
and  frequency  Inspect  all  mines  to  make 
sure  that  these  standards  are  being  met. 
My  bill  provides  for  regular  and  frequent 
inspection  at  all  mines. 

Where  violations  of  the  standards  are 
found,  our  system  should  provide  the 
same  inducement  for  operator  compli- 
ance, irrespective  of  the  type  of  mines. 
My  bill  selects  the  civil  penalty  as  the 
mechanism  for  encouraging  operator 
compliance  with  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards and  mandates  the  imposition  of 
such  civil  penalties  for  violations  in  all 
mines. 

This  bill's  mechanism  for  insuring  the 
safety  and  health  of  miners  has  two  ap- 
proaches, however.  Not  only  is  there  a 
civil  penalty  system  by  which  the  opera- 
tors are  to  be  encouraged  to  effect  lasting 
compliance  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards, but  the  mine  safety  and  health  ad- 
ministration could  also  employ  a  broad 
range  of  closure  orders  which  are  In- 
tended to  identify  unusually  hazardous 
conditions  and  insulate  miners  from 
those  conditions  until  they  are  corrected. 
This  closure  order  procedure  is  present 
in  both  of  the  current  mine  safety  laws 
but  is  much  more  highly  developed  in 
the  Coal  Mine  Act,  and  It  is  the  proce- 
dure of  that  law  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  the  closure  order  procedure  In  my 
biU. 

The  bill  carries  forward  the  imminent 
danger  closure  order  from  both  exist- 
ing mine  safety  acts  and  also  contains 
authority  to  close  mines  for  failure  to 
abate  violations,  for  technological  in- 
ability to  abate,  and  for  unwarrantable 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act — all  sanctions  which  current- 
ly exist  in  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

This  bill  also  provides  additional  clo- 
sure order  authority  not  present  in  cur- 
rent law  but  which  the  committee's 
oversight  suggests  is  clearly  necessary 
to  adequately  protect  miners.  The  bill 
provides  authority  to  close  a  mine  alto- 
gether, for  periods  of  up  to  1  month, 
where  an  operator's  record  of  compli- 
ance with  the  act  and  its  requirements 
is  so  egregious  that  it  demonstrates 
gross  negligence  or  willfulness.  This 
civil  penalty  closure  order  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  reserved  for  the  most  seri- 
ous of  cases.  By  seeking  this  civil  penalty, 
which  can  only  be  invoked  by  the  in- 
dependent Mine  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission  established  by  this 
bill,  the  administrators  of  the  act  are 
demonstrating  to  the  recalcitrant  opera- 
tor that  they  will  not  tolerate  constant 
reluctance  to  comply  with  the  act's  re- 
quirements while  miners  remain  ex- 
posed to  serious  risks. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  sanction, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  is  reserved  only 
for  the  most  serious  of  situations.  It  is 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Commission  alone 
and  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  has  been  afforded  the  opera- 
tor. To  impose  this  sanction,  the  Com- 
mission must  find  that  the  violations 
were  willful  or  with  gross  negligence 
and  that  they  constituted  a  serious 
threat  to  miners. 

This  additional  sanction  is  an  impor- 
tant weapon  in  the  Secretary's  arsenal 
even   though   its   contemplated   use   Is 


rare.  Past  history  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  imposition  of  monetary 
penalties  is  simply  insufficient  to  en- 
courage some  operators  to  comply  with 
the  act  ?ind  its  requirements. 

Another  significant  new  remedy 
enables  the  Secretary  to  petition  the 
Federal  courts  for  an  injunctive-type 
remedy  to  close  mines  that  have  been 
in  habitual  and  chronic  violation.  This 
sanction  recognizes  that  an  operator 
who  compiles  a  record  of  chronic  vio- 
lation, even  minor  ones,  demonstrates 
that  he  has  little  respect  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  the  safety 
and  health  of  his  miners.  This  sanction, 
judiciously  used.  Is  intended  to  encour- 
age operator  compliance  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  committee's  investigation  of  the 
Scotia  mine  disasters  last  year  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  for  such  a  rem- 
edy. What  the  committee  foimd  at  that 
mine  was  a  pattern  of  violations,  which 
were  generally  promptly  abated  when 
discovered  by  Inspectors.  But  the  fact 
that  similar  violations  would  recur, 
time  after  time,  clearly  suggested  that 
the  operator  found  it  easier  and  perhaps 
cheaper  to  continue  to  operate  the  mine 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  correct  de- 
ficiencies only  when  discovered.  Where 
such  a  pattern  has  been  developed,  the 
mine  is,  more  probably  than  not,  rou- 
tinely being  operated  in  violation  of  the 
law  when  inspectors  are  not  there  to  cite 
violations.  Such  operation  imnecessarily 
exposes  miners  to  dangers  which  the 
act  did  not  expect  them  to  have  to  con- 
front. This  is  a  "pattern  and  practice" 
of  violations  which  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  mine  safety  laws  should 
take  cognizance  of  and  which  the  courts 
should  be  able  to  remedy.  My  bill  re- 
quires the  agency  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  violation  patterns,  and  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  courts  can  fash- 
ion a  remedy  which  is  appropriate  to  se- 
cure the  health  and  safety  of  miners. 

The  second  major  feature  of  my  bill  is 
the  transfer  of  all  mine  safety  and 
health  enforcement  responsibilities  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  feel  that  the 
transfer  of  these  responsibilities  to  the 
Labor  Department  is  absolutely  essential 
if  this  Nation  is  to  have  a  meaningful  and 
effective  mine  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram. Our  current  program  has  suffered 
terribly  at  the  Interior  Department.  That 
Department  has  a  basic  conflict  of  mis- 
sions. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maximizing  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  Nation's  mineral  and 
energy  reserves.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  welfare  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
the  extraction  of  these  resources.  These 
duties  often  conflict,  and  we  should  not 
be  putting  the  healtli  and  safety  of  work- 
ers in  a  posture  where  any  administra- 
tive agency  should  have  to  think  twice 
before  it  acts  to  seciu-e  the  protection  of 
workers.  Such  a  conflict  would  not  be 
present  at  the  Labor  Department.  The 
Labor  Department  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  our  Nation's 
workers,  and  the  administration  of  the 
mine  safety  and  health  laws  by  that 
department  would  be  free  of  any  con- 
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flict  which  is  apt  "to  jeopardize  the  wel- 
fare of  miners. 

Still,  we  must  recognize  that  the  safety 
and  health  of  miners  is  a  field  with  its 
own  highly  developed  technology  and 
specific  problems.  My  bill  insures  that 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration will  maintain  its  separate  and 
distinct  Identity  within  the  Labor  De- 
partment. The  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law  will  be  assigned  to 
a  sepai-ate  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration which  will  be  headed  by  a 
separate  Assistant  Secretary.  An  admin- 
istrative review  commission,  separate 
from  the  OSHA  Commission,  is  estab- 
lished to  review  enforcement  and  mine 
discrimination  cases.  The  bill  provides 
for  complete  scpai-ation  of  the  mine 
safety  and  health  and  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  effect  of  this  is,  in  my  view,  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  The  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  is  pci-mitted 
to  maintain  its  own  identity  and  its 
not  inconsiderable  expertise  and  techno- 
logical knowledge.  Yet,  its  overall  admin- 
istration and  guidance  will  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  responsi- 
bilities are  to  secure  the  rights  of  work- 
ers, not  maximum  mineral  production, 
and  who  will  not  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  select  between  alterna- 
tive and  often  mutually  exclusive  respon- 
sibilities. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  vastly 
streamlines  nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
mine  safety  and  health  program.  The 
committee's  long  years  of  overseeing  the 
current  programs  has  led  it  to  under- 
stand the  weaknesses  which  are  inherent 
in  nearly  every  phase  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration of  the  mine  saiety  laws.  This 
bill  addresses  these  weaknesses  and  pro- 
poses an  overall  enforcement  system 
which  should  be  efficient,  flexible,  and 
able  to  effectively  respond  to  demon- 
strated problems  in  our  mines. 

The  keystone  of  any  enforcement 
scheme  is  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards, and  this  process,  under  the  current 
laws,  has  been  a  painfully  slow  and  diffi- 
cult one,  often  marked  by  excessive  and 
unconscionable  delays.  After  91  miners 
died  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in 
a  mine  fire  in  the  Sunshine  Silver  mine 
in  Idaho  in  early  1972,  it  took  22  months 
before  a  standard  requiring  that  miners 
be  provided  self-rescuers  was  promul- 
gated under  the  Metal  and  Non-Metallic 
Mine  Safety  Act.  Forty-five  months  af- 
ter the  collapse  of  an  impoundment  dam 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.,  a  standard 
dealing  with  such  dams  was  finally 
promulgated  under  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  Despite  the  need 
for  standards  dealing  with  safety  train- 
ing for  miners,  demonstrated  by  the 
1972  disasters  at  Sunshine  and  Blacks- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  the  Interior  Department 
did  not  propose  such  a  standard  until 
after  the  Labor  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings on  Scotia  in  early  1976,  which  dem- 
onstrated that  miners  at  that  ill-fated 
mine  were  still  not  receiving  even  rudi- 
mentary training  in  the  use  of  the  self- 
rescuer  device  and  were  being  routinely 
sent  below  ground  without  even  the- 
most  elementary  awareness  of  the  very 
serious  hazards  associated  with  their  oc- 


cupation. The  Interior  Department's 
hearings  on  these  long  awaited  safety 
training  regulations  were  scheduled  to 
be  started  only  this  month. 

My  bill  eliminates  these  inordinate 
delays  in  the  promulgation  of  much 
needed  health  and  safety  standards.  The 
sole  authority  for  promulgating  stand- 
ards imder  my  bill  rests  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  bill  grants  him  a 
broad  discretion  in  determirang  whether 
standards  are  needed  and  whether  they 
should  be  promulsated.  Once  the  Secre- 
tary decides  that  a  standard  should  be 
issued  and  starts  the  promulgation  pro- 
cedure, however,  each  and  every  step  of 
that  procedure  comes  under  a  tight 
"timetable."  This  procedure  gives  the 
Secretary  the  option  of  referring  the 
proposal  to  an  advisory  committee, 
which  may  be  especially  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  before  the  proposal  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  for  general  com- 
ment. The  process  provides  for  the  effi- 
cient consideration  of  the  views  of  af- 
fected workers,  industry  groups,  and 
public  organizations,  but  is  designed  to 
keep  the  procedure  running  to  a  natural 
and  timely  conclusion. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  for 
standards  to  deal  v.'ith  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  issue  emergency  temporary 
standards  in  situations  of  grave  danger 
to  employees,  without  first  going 
through  statutory  rule-making  proced- 
ures. This  provision,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
is  designed  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  re- 
act quickly  to  grave  dangers  which 
threaten  employees  before  those  dangers 
manifest  themselves  in  serioiis  or  fatal 
injuries  or  illnesses. 

The  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary  to 
grant  variances  from  standards  in  situ- 
ations which  will  insure  the  protection 
of  miners.  These  variances  are  possible 
where  an  operator  is  unable  to  immedi- 
ately comply  with  a  requirement  for 
technological  reasons,  where  a  research 
project  in  connection  with  safety  or 
health  matters  is  being  conducted  by 
the  operator,  or  where  an  operator  can 
demonstrate  that  he  can  provide  an 
equal  degree  of  protection  to  miners 
while  using  a  different  method. 

After  standards  are  in  place,  they  must 
be  enforced,  and  my  bill  provides  for  a 
vastly  increased  Federal  presence  in  the 
mines  to  insure  that  operators  are  con- 
tinually meeting  their  obligations  imder 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act.  Under 
this  bill,  a  minimum  of  four  inspections 
per  year  is  required  of  all  mines,  and 
additional  inspections  are  mandated  for 
particularly  hazardous  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Inspections,  imder  my  bill,  are  in- 
tended to  insure  operator  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  the 
bill  makes  mandatory  the  imposition  of 
an  appropriate  civil  penalty  in  each  case 
of  violation  of  the  act  or  standard.  This 
concept  is  not  a  new  one.  Indeed,  man- 
datory civil  penalties  have  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  enforcement  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  since  1970,  and 
many  of  the  improvements  in  mine  safety 
and  health  which  have  been  noted  under 
that  act  can  be  attributed  to  this  scheme 
of  mandatory  penalties. 


Despite  this,  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
administration  of  the  civil  penalty  sys- 
tem under  the  Coal  Act  have  manifested 
themselves,  and  my  bill  attempts  to  cor- 
rect these  weaknesses.  To  truly  encour- 
age compliance  with  the  act's  require- 
ments, a  civil  penalty  must  be  assessed 
and  collected  reasonably  promptly.  The 
current  administration  of  the  Coal  Act 
civil  penalty  program  does  not  do  this. 
In  overseeing  the  enforcement  of  the 
Coal  Act,  the  committee  has  found  that 
civil  penalty  assessments  are  generally 
too  low,  and  there  are  long  delays  be- 
tween the  citation  of  the  violation  and 
the  assessment  of  the  penalties.  A  fur- 
ther complicating  factor  is  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty  that  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration 
has  had  in  collecting  these  penalties.  The 
need  to  secure  payment  by  court  order, 
often  after  a  new  trial  on  the  facts  fol- 
lowing a  full-blown  administrative  de- 
termination, has  left  literally  millions  of 
dollars  of  civil  penalty  assessments  un- 
collected. Other  penalties  are  compro- 
mised at  pennies  on  the  dollar.  This  re- 
duction of  the  penalties  combined  with 
the  long  delays  between  violation,  as- 
sessment, and  collection  has  seriously 
weakened  the  effectiveness  of  the  civil 
penalty  as  an  inducement  to  meaningful 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

My  bill  will  correct  this.  The  procedure 
for  assessment  of  penalties  is  vastly  sim- 
plified, and  the  number  of  criteria  upon 
which  the  penalty  is  to  be  based  is  re- 
duced. The  procedure  for  determining 
operator  responsibility  and  liability  is 
assigned  to  a  truly  independent  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission, 
and  the  process  is  streamlined  so  that 
operators  are  provide  with  a  fair 
method  of  contesting  liability,  but  are 
not  encouraged  to  delay  factfinding  and 
the  administrative  process  or  to  seek  du- 
plicative factfinding  in  other  forums. 
Uncontested  citations  and  assessments 
under  this  bill  become  final  orders  of  the 
Commission  and  are  entitled  to  pro 
forma  enforcement  in  the  Federal  courts 
in  routine  collection  actions.  Contested 
citations  and  assessments  move  along 
through  the  system  with  efficiency,  and 
the  final  orders  of  the  Commission  are 
dispositive  of  the  facts  Involved  and  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  or  review  in  the  Fed- 
eral circuit  courts  of  appeals  without 
the  need  for  additional  and  duplicative 
factfindings.  The  independent  Review 
Commission  also  has  authority  to  review 
the  propriety  of  closure  orders,  and  the 
same  standards  of  review  and  enforce- 
ment prevail. 

The  intention  of  this  scheme  is  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  prompt  administrative 
determination  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
parties,  in  order  to  most  efficiently  turn 
the  enforcement  mechanism  of  the  act 
into  an  effective  inducement  to  contin- 
ued and  meaningful  operator  compli- 
ance with  their  responsibilities  to  their 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  94th  Congress 
came  to  a  close,  a  mine  safety  bill  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  similar  bill  had  been  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rush  of  last  minute  demands 
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on  the  Senate  made  it 
body  to  consider  the 
time,  I  noted  that  the 
Nation's  mines 
and  I  said : 


mpossible  for  this 

legislation.  At  that 

conditions  in  our 

warranded  this  legislation. 


We  cannot  In  good 
conditions  go  on  any 
In  January.  It  Is   my 
can  make  a  mine  safety 
one  of  our  first  orders  of 
will  once  and  for  all 
meaningful  safety  and 
miners  and  eradicate 
suffering  from  our  nation 


cbnsclence  let  these 

Ion  ;er.  When  we  return 

fe  vent  hope  that  we 

and  health  bUl  .  .  . 

!  luslness  and  that  we 

p;  ovlde  effective  and 

hetlth  for  our  nation's 

death  and 

s  mines. 


un:  accessary 


n(  ed 


Mr.  President,  the 
and  the  need  is  still  gr*at 
I  have  introduced  todajr 
and  is  the  product  of 
which  I  and  the  Laboi 
fare  Committee  have 
the  deficiencies  of  our 


is  still  with  us. 

The  bill  which 

is  broad  in  scope 

of  experience 

and  Public  Wel- 

lad  in  overseeing 

c  urrent,  ineffective 


years 


program. 

Our  new  President 
he  desires  an  overall 
energy  policy.  That  po 
elude  the  efiBcient 
mineral  resources;  and 
to  set  upon  this  course 
a  manner  which  will 
that  we  have  their 
uppermost  in  our  mind;  i 
will  be  nothing  to 
pie  to  go  into  an 
occupation,  and  there 
encourage  existing 
this  hazardous  line  of 

The  time  has  come 
since  come,  when  these 
made. 

This  legislation  will 
eflBcient  national  mine 
program.  When  this 
and  becomes  law.  our 
have  won  a  signiflcani 
Nation  will  be  greater 
to  the  welfare  of  its  m 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  section-by 
of  the  bill  be  printed  ir 

There  being  no 
by-section  analysis 
printed  in  the  Record. 
Section-bt-1 


-Sectk  in 


sect  on 


Secret!  iry 


•nTLE    I AMENDMENTS    TO 

VISIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
AND   SAFETY   ACT   OF    196i 

Section  101 — This 
1    of    the    Federal    Coal 
Safety  Act  of  1969  such 
as  the  "Federal  Mine 
of  1977." 

Section  102 — DeflnltloiiB 

Section  102(a)  (1\ — ] 
of  the  Federal  Mine  SafetKr 
1976    Is    amended    by    s 
wherever  it  appears. 

Section      102(a)(1) — ] 
functions  of   the 
In   developing   and 
mandatory  health  and 
der  Section  2(g)(1)    are 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Section  102(b)  (1) 
of  "Secretary"  In  section 
of  the  Interior  to 

Section   102(b)  (2) 
of  "operator"  to  Include 
tractors  performing 
at  a  mine. 

Section  102(b)  (3) 
of  "mine"  in  section  3( 
mines    previously    cov^ 
Metal  and   Non-Metallic 
This  definition  is  also 
facilities  for  the 


Secreta  -y 


servl ces 


ver«  d 
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has  indicated  that 

and  comprehensive 

icy  is  going  to  in- 

ex^loitation  of  our 

if  our  Nation  is 

we  must  do  so  in 

rdassure  our  miners 

safety  and  health 

Otherwise,  there 

enccturage  young  peo- 

admittedly  hazardous 

m\\  be  nothing  to 

miners  to  continue  in 

V  ork. 

;he  time  has  long 

reforms  should  be 

I  remote  a  fair  and 

safety  and  health 

leg  Lslation  is  enacted 

Nfition's  miners  will 

victory,  and  our 

f  6r  its  commitment 

iijers. 

unanimous  con- 
■section  analysis 
the  Record. 
obje4tion,  the  section- 
ordered  to  be 
IS  follows : 
Analysis 


WllS 


THE    GENERAL    PRO- 
COAL   mine   HEALTH 


amends  section 
Mine  Health  and 
hat  It  Is  now  cited 

and  Health  Act 


Sal  Bty 


and  applicability. 

pra(vldes  that  Section  2 

and  Health  Act  of 

rlking    out    "coal" 


pfovldes     that     the 

of  the  Interior 

proniulgating    improved 

s4fety  standards  un- 

transferred  to  the 


hinges  the  definition 
( a )  from  Secretary 
of  Labor, 
claijlfies  the  definition 
independent  Con- 
or construction 


nlirges 


the  definition 

)   to  Include  those 

by    the    Federal 

Mine  Safety   Act. 

eipended  to  Include 

prepara  ;lon  of  coal,  except 


that  the  Secretary  Is  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  convenience  of  giving  one  As- 
sistant Secretary  all  authority  with  respect 
to  health  and  safety  of  miners  employed  at 
one  physical  establishment. 

Section  102(b)(4) — expands  the  defini- 
tions of  "operator,"  "agent,"  "miner,"  and 
"Imminent  danger"  in  sections  3  (d),  (e). 
(g),  and  (J),  respectively,  to  apply  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  the  Act. 

Section  102(b)(5) — amends  section  3  to 
add  a  new  section  3(n)  defining  "Administra- 
tion" which  means  the  Mines  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  established  under 
section  302  of  this  Act  and  a  new  section 
3(0)  defining  "CJommisslon"  which  means 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  which  Is  established  In  the  Act. 

Section  102(c) — amends  section  4,  "Mines 
Subject  to  Act,"  to  Include  In  addition  to 
coal  mines,  mines  newly  covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  102(d)  (1)— amends  Section  5(c) 
to  conform  the  wording  thereof  to  the  new 
definition  of  "Secretary,"  but  the  meaning  is 
unchanged. 

Section  102(d)  (2) — includes  operators  and 
miners'  representatives  of  mines  newly  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  among  those  that  may  ask 
the  Interim  Compliance  Panel  for  a  public 
hearing  under  Section  5(f),  and  changes  the 
wording  of  that  section  to  conform  to  the 
new  section  number  for  "Judicial  Review." 


TITLE   U MINE   SAFETY   AND   HEALTH   STANDARD 

AMENDMENTS 

Amendment  to  title  I 

Section  202 — This  section  amends  Title  I 
of  1969  so  that  it  includes: 

Section  101 — Duties. 

Section  101(a) — establishes  the  duty  of 
each  mine  operator  to  comply  with  the 
health  and  safety  standards,  all  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  promulgated  under  this 
Act  and  to  furnish  a  place  of  employment 
free  from  recognized  hazards  causing  or 
likely  to  cause  death  or  physical  harm. 

Section  101(b) — establishes  the  duty  of 
each  miner  to  comply  with  the  health  and 
safety  standards,  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  promulgated  under  this  Act  which 
are  applicable  to  his  own  conduct. 

Section  102 — Safety  and  Health  Standards. 

Section  101(a) — establishes  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  promulgate,  modify  or  revoke 
any  health  or  safety  standard  by  rule  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
553  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(without  regard  to  any  reference  therein  to 
Sections  556  and  557  of  such  title)  and  the 
following  provisions. 

Section  102(a)(1) — provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  recommendations  of 
an  advisory  committee  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 103  whenever  he  determines  from  in- 
formation submitted  to  him  in  writing  or 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  Information  that  a 
rule  should  be  promulgated,  except  that 
when  the  recommendation  comes  from  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  the  Secretary  must  within  sixty 
days  after  receipt  thereof  either  commence 
rule  making  or  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister his  decision  not  to  do  so. 

Where  an  advisory  committee  Is  appointed, 
the  Secretary  must  provide  siich  committee 
with  any  proposal  of  his  own  or  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  well  as  any  factual  information  that  has 
been  developed.  The  advisory  committee 
must  submit  to  the  Secretary  Its  recom- 
mendations within  90  days  from  the  date 
of  its  appointment  or  a  longer  or  shjrter 
period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  no  longer  than  180  days  after  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Section  102(a)(2) — requires  the  Secretary 
to  publish  a  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  afford  Interested  persons  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days  after  publication  to  submit 
written  comments.  Where  an  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  appointed  the  Secretary  must  pub- 
lish the  proposed  rule  within  60  days  after 


submission  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions or  the  expiration  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  those  recom- 
mendations. If  he  decides  to  publish  such 
recommendations,  and  If  he  decides  not  to 
publish  such  recommendations,  he  shall 
publish  the  reason  for  his  determination 
not  to. 

Section  102(a)  (3) — permits  any  interested 
person  to  file  with  the  Secretary  written  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  rule  and  request  a 
public  hearing  before  the  expiration  of  the 
comment  period  provided  for  in  section  102 
(a)  (2) .  Within  30  days  after  the  last  day  for 
filing  such  objections,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  spec- 
ifying the  standard  objected  to  and  the  time 
and  place  for  a  hearing. 

Any  such  hearing  shall  be  held  promptly, 
shall  be  informal  in  nature,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  procedural  rules 
or  rulings  which  the  Secretary  shall  make  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  costs  or  delay.  A 
verbatim  transcript  of  all  such  hearings  shall 
be  made,  and  available  to  the  public. 

Section  102(a)(4)— provides  that  within 
60  days  after  expiration  of  the  comment  peri- 
od under  section  102(a)  (2)  or  within  60  days 
after  completion  of  a  hearing  under  section 
102(a)  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  rule  or 
determine  that  a  rule  should  not  be  Issued. 
In  order  to  Insure  that  affected  employers 
and  their  employees  are  Informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  standard  and  Its  require- 
ments, an  issued  rule  may  contain  a  provi- 
sion delaying  Its  effective  date  for  a  period 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  longer 
than  90  days. 

Section  102(a)(5)(A)— requires  the  Secre- 
tary, in  promulgating  standards,  to  set  the 
standard  which  most  adequately  assures  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence  that 
miners  will  not  suffer  impairment  of  health 
or  functional  capacity,  even  If  regularly  ex- 
I>osed  to  the  hazards  throughout  their  work- 
ing lives.  Development  of  standards  Is  to  be 
based  on  research,  demonstration,  experi- 
ment, and  other  appropriate  information. 
In  addition  to  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  safety  and  health  protection  for 
the  miner,  other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  scientific  data  In  the  field, 
the  feasibility  of  the  standards  and  experi- 
ence gained  under  this  and  other  health  and 
safety  statutes.  Wherever  practicable,  the 
standard  should  be  expressed  In  terms  of  ob- 
jective criteria  and  performance  desired. 

Section  109(a)  (5)  (B)— requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Identify  toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical 
agents  found  In  mines  and  to  within  three 
years  after  enactment  of  these  Amendments, 
and  on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter,  deter- 
mine whether  those  substances  or  agents 
pose  a  threat  to  miners  In  the  concentrations 
in  which  they  are  normally  found  in  a  mine. 
Such  determinations,  together  with  appro- 
priate criteria,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
receipt  thereof,  for  all  agents  or  substances 
not  already  covered  by  an  appropriate  stand- 
ard, either  commence  formal  standard  pro- 
mulgation procedures  under  Section  102(a) 
(1)  or  102(a)(2),  or  shall  publish  his  de- 
termination not  to  do  so. 

Section  102(a)(6)— provides  that  any 
standard  promulgated  under  section  102(a) 
must  prescribe  the  use  of  labels  or  other 
warnings  necessary  to  ensure  that  miners  are 
apprised  of  all  hazards  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  relevant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
emergency  treatment  and  proper  conditions 
and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  exposure.  A 
standard,  when  appropriate,  shall  prescribe 
protective  equipment,  control  or  tech- 
nological procedures  to  be  used,  and  shall 
provide  for  monitoring  or  measuring 
miners'  exposure  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  miners.  Where  appropriate, 
such  standard  shall  prescribe  the  type  and 
frequency  of  medical  examination  or  tests 
which  the  operator  shall  provide,  at  his  cost. 
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In  order  to  determine  whether  the  miner 
exposed  to  such  hazards  Is  adversely  affected 
by  such  exposure.  Such  standards  shall  pro- 
vide that  where  a  determination  is  made  that 
a  miner  may  suffer  material  Impairment  of 
health  or  functional  capacity  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  a  hazard  covered  by  the  stand- 
ard, miners  shall  be  removed  from  such  ex- 
posure and  reassigned.  Any  miner  transferred 
due  to  such  exposure  shall  receive  compessa- 
tion  at  not  less  th&n  the  rate  for  miners  In 
the  classification  he  held  Immediately  prior 
to  his  transfer. 

The  medical  examination  may  be  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  if  he  de- 
termines them  to  be  in  the  nature  of  re- 
search. The  results  of  such  examination  or 
tests  shall  be  furnished  only  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  at  the  miners  request,  to  his 
designated  physician. 

Section  102(a)(7) — requires  that  in  pro- 
mulgating or  revoking  standards  or  In  pub- 
lishing any  rule  under  Title  1  the  Secretary 
shall  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded 
miners  below  that  of  any  standard  previously 
in  effect. 

Section  102(b)(1)  — provides  that  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  miners  are 
exposed  to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to 
substances  or  agents  determined  to  be  toxic 
or  physically  harmful  and  that  an  emer- 
gency standard  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
miners,  he  may  promulgate  an  emergency 
standard  effective  upon  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  without  regard  to  the  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Section  102(b)  (2) — ^provides  that  an  emer- 
gency temporary  standard  shall  be  effective 
until  superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  section  102(b)  (3). 

Section  102(b)(3) — requires  the  Secretary 
to  begin  a  proceeding  for  promulgating  a 
standard  in  accordance  with  section  102(a) 
upon  publication  of  the  emergency  tempo- 
rary standard.  The  emergency  temporary 
standard  shall  serve  as  the  proposed  rule 
in  such  a  proceeding  and  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  the  permanent  standard  no  later 
than  nine  months  after  publication  of  the 
emergency  temporary  standard. 

Section  102(c) — authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  grant  a  variance  if  he  determines  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
certifies  that  such  a  variance  is  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  participate  in  an  experi- 
ment approved  by  one  of  the  Secretaries 
designed  to  improve  techniques  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  or  safety  of  the  workers.  Vari- 
ances under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
granted  until  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  variance  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miners  and  such 
miners  are  notified  directly  and  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  102(d)  (1) — provides  that  any  oper- 
ator may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  tem- 
porary order  permititng  limited  noncom- 
pliance with  a  standard  or  any  of  its  pro- 
visions promulgated  under  section  102.  Such 
a  temporary  order  shall  be  granted  only  If 
the  operator's  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (2)  and  establishes  that 
(A)  he  is  truly  unable  to  come  Into  com- 
pliance with  the  standard  by  its  effective 
date,  (B)  he  will  guarantee  that  miners 
are  afforded  no  less  than  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection  they  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  such  standard,  and  (C)  he  has  an 
effective  program  for  coming  Into  compliance 
with  the  standard  as  quickly  as  practicable. 
Any  temporary  order  Issued  under  the  above 
subsection  must  prescribe  the  practices  the 
operator  must  use  while  the  order  Is  in  ef- 
fect and  describe  his  program  for  coming 
Into  compliance  with  the  standard.  A  tem- 
porary order  may  be  granted  only  after 
notice  to  miners  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  bearing  but  the  Secretary  may  Issue 


one  Interim  order  to  be  effective  until  a 
decision  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ing or  for  sixty  days,  whichever  is  less,  A 
temporary  order  may  be  In  effect  only  long 
enough  for  an  employer  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  standard  or  6  months, 
whichever  is  shorter,  except  that  the  time 
which  an  Interim  order  Is  in  effect  shall 
be  subtracted  from  the  time  any  temporary 
order  is  in  effect.  Such  an  order  may  be  re- 
newed not  more  than  twice  If  (1)  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  are  met  and 
(II)  an  application  for  renewal  Is  filed  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of 
the  order.  No  interim  renewal  of  an  order 
may  remain  in  effect  longer  than  180  days. 
Section  102(d)  (2) — requires  that  an  ap- 
plication   for    a    temporary    order    contain: 

(A)  a  specification  of  the  standard  or 
portion  thereof  from  which  the  employer 
seeks  a  noncompliance  order. 

(B)  a  representation  by  the  operator,  sup- 
ported by  qualified  persons,  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  comply  with  the  standard  or  por- 
tion thereof  and  the  detailed  reasons  for 
such  inability  to  comply. 

(C)  a  statement  of  steps  he  has  taken 
and  will  take  to  protect  employees  against 
the  hazard  covered  by  the  standard. 

(D)  a  statement  of  when  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  standards,  and  what 
steps  he  has  taken  and  will  take  to  comply 
with  the  standard,  and 

(E)  a  certification  that  he  has  Informed 
his  employees  of  the  application  and  their 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  for  a  hear- 
ing; a  description  of  how  miners  have  been 
Informed  shall  be  contained  in  the  certifi- 
cation. 

Section  102(c) — allows  operators  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  variance  from  a  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  Section  102.  Affected 
miners  and  their  representative  must  be 
given  notice  of  each  such  application  and  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  variance  if  he  deter- 
mines on  the  record,  after  opportunity  for  an 
Inspection  where  appropriate  and  a  public 
hearing  that  the  operator  will  provide  condi- 
tions as  safe  and  healthful  as  those  which 
would  prevail  if  he  complied  with  the  stand- 
ard. The  order  of  variance  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  the  operator  must  maintain  and 
the  practices  he  must  use  to  the  extent  they 
differ  from  the  standard.  Such  an  order  may 
be  modified  or  revoked  upon  application  by 
an  operator,  miners,  miners'  representative, 
or  by  the  Secretary  In  the  manner  prescribed 
for  Its  issuance. 

Section  102(f)  provides  that  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  coal  health  standard  In  effect  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977. 

Section  102(g)  allows  persons  adversely 
affected  by  a  standard  to  challenge  its  valid- 
ity, within  60  days  of  its  promulgation.  In 
the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  Un- 
less ordered  by  the  court,  such  challenge 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  standard. 

Only  objections  which  are  raised  during 
the  administrative  proceedings  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  in  reviewing  such  stand- 
ards, unless  failure  to  have  raised  such  ob- 
jections earlier  shall  be  excused  by  the  court 
due  to  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  pro- 
cedures of  this  Section  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive means  of  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
standards. 

Section  103 — Advisory  Committees. 

Section  103(a) — allows  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  advisory  committees  to  assist  him  In 
his  standard  setting  functions  under  section 
201(a)  and  advise  him  on  other  health  and 
safety  matters.  Each  committee  may  include 
one  or  more  designees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
operator  and  miner  representatives  in  equal 
numbers,  one  or  more  representatives  of 
State  mine  Inspection  or  safety  agencies.  It 


may  include  other  members  qualified  by 
knowledge  and  experience  who  shall  not  ex- 
ceed In  number  the  members  from  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  Committee  meetings 
must  be  open  to  the  pubUc  and  the  record 
thereof  must  be  made  available  to  the  pub^c. 
No  committee  member,  except  representa- 
tives of  the  operator  and  miners.  shaU  have 
an  economic  interest  in  any  proposed  rule. 
Section  103(b) — provides  for  the  compen- 
sation for  committee  members  from  private 
life  according  to  the  provisions  for  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  for  con- 
sultants or  experts.  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  the  States  the  actual  costs  to  them  of 
their  representatives'  membership  on  the 
Committee. 

Section  104 — Inspections,  Investigations, 
and  Recordkeeping. 

Section  104(a) — authorizes  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  either,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate' credentials  to  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  In  charge,  (1)  to  enter  without  delay 
any  mine  subject  to  the  Act  and  (2)  to  make 
Inspections  and  investigations  and  to  con- 
sult privately  with  employers,  owners,  op- 
erators, agents,  or  miners.  With  respect  to 
all  mines,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  make 
inspections  of  the  entire  mine  at  least  four 
times  a  year.  No  advance  notice  of  inspections 
shall  be  given,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  may  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  inspections  conducted  In 
connection  with  research  or  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Section  104(b) — allows  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath  in  connection  with  investigations  of  ac- 
cidents and  other  occurrences.  Witnesses  wUl 
be  paid  the  same  as  witnesses  In  U.S.  courts. 
The  appropriate  district  courts,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Secretary  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  witnesses  falling  to  appear  and  may 
Issue  orders  requiring  such  appearance.  Fail- 
ure to  obey  such  an  order  may  be  punished 
as  contempt. 

Section  104(c)(1) — requires  each  operator 
to  maintain  and  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
taries such  records  that  the  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  prescribes  as  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  or  for 
developing  Information  regarding  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  occupational  accidents  and 
Illnesses  in  the  mines.  Regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may  Include  pro- 
visions requiring  operators  to  conduct  pe- 
riodic inspections. 

Section  104(c)(2) — provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary, In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  require 
operators  to  maintain  records  of  and  make 
periodic  reports  on  work-related  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  illness  except  for  minor  Injuries 
requiring  only  first  aid  treatment. 

Section  104(c)(3) — requires  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  Issue  regulations 
requiring  operators  to  maintain  records  of 
miner  exposures  to  potentially  toxic  or  harm- 
ful physical  agents  that  must  be  monitored 
or  measured  under  the  Act's  health  and  safety 
standards.  The  regulations  are  to  give  miners 
or  their  representatives  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  monitoring  or  measuring  and  to 
give  miners  and  former  miners  access  to  such 
records  of  individual  exposure.  Operators  are 
to  notify  miners  of  overexposure  and  shall 
Inform  overexposed  miners  of  the  corrective 
action  being  taken. 

Section  104(c)(4) — provides  that  all  acci- 
dents, except  some  unintentional  roof  falls, 
shall  be  investigated  by  the  op>erator  or  his 
agent  to  determine  the  cause  and  means  of 
preventing  recurrence.  Records  of  accidents 
and  investigations  shall  be  maintained  and 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency.  Such  records  shall  be 
open  for  inspection  by  interested  persons, 

Section  104(d) — requires  that  information 
obtained  under  the  Act  must  be  obtained 
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upoi  operators, 
small  businesses. 
elTorts  in  obtaln- 


wlth    a   minimum   burder 

especially  those  operating 

Unnecessary  duplication  ol  < 

Ing  information  Is  to  be  re  luced  as  much  as 

possible. 

Section  104(e) — provide*  that  subject  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  operators  md  a  representa- 
tive of  the  miners  shall  b(  i  given  an  oppor 


tunlty  to  accompany  the 


during  the  Inspection  of  a  r  dne  under  section 
104(a).  Where  there  is  no  authorized  miner 
representative  the  Inspec  or  shall  consult 
with  a  reasonable  number  c  f  miners.  If  he  de- 
termines more  than  one  re  Dresencative  from 
each  pt.rty  would  aid  the  1  ispectlon,  the  In- 
spector may  permit  each  pa  ty  an  equal  num- 
ber of  additional  represei  tatives.  A  miner 
representative  who  Is  also  employed  by  the 
operator  shall  not  lose  pay  for  his  participa- 
tion In  the  Inspection,  bi  t  only  one  such 
miner  shall  be  authorized  o  be  paid  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.  Con  pUance  with  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  a  i.irlsdlctional  pre- 
requisite to  the  enforcemen  t  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

Section    104ff)(l) — provides    that   If   any 
miner  or  his  representativ  •  believes  that  a 
standard    violation    exists 
physical  harm  or  that  an 
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inspecting  orncial 


that    threatens 
mmlnent  danger 
exists,  he  may  request  an  Ihspectlon  by  glv- 


slgnature  to  the 
representative  of 
A  copy  of  such 
the  employer  or 
the  time  of  In- 
the  name  of  the 


the  federal   In- 
vlolatlon  of  this 


Ing  written  notice  with  his 
Secretary  or  his  authorized 
such  violation  or  danger, 
notice  shall  be  provided  to 
his  agent  no  later  than  al 
spectlon  but,  upon  request, 
person  giving  such  notice  i  nd  the  names  of 
the  miners  referred  to  the  'eln  shall  be  de- 
leted. 

If  the  Secretary  deten  alnes  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  belles  e  that  a  violation 
or  danger  exists,  he  shall  make  a  special 
Inspection  as  soon  as  pr  ictlcable.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  there  ire  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  vl  elation  or  danger 
exists,  he  shall  so  notify  In  m  ritlng  the  miners 
or  their  representative. 

Section  104(f)(2) — provl  les  that  prior  to 
or  during  any  Inspection  ar  y  miners  or  their 
representatives  may  notify 
spector.  In  writing,  of  any 
Act  or  of  any  Imminent  da  iger  they  believe 
exists.  The  Secretary  shall,  )y  regulation,  es- 
tablish Informal  review  pr  )cedures  for  any 
refusal  by  an  Inspector  to  issue  a  citation 
with  respect  to  such  alle  ;ed  violation  or 
order  with  respect  to  such  langer  and  shall 
furnish  the  miners  or  the  Lr  representative 
reqtiestlng  such  review  a  v  ritten  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  his  fin  il  disposition  of 
the  case. 

Section  104(g)  (n — auth(  irlzes  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  H  »alth.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  publish  info  matlon  obtained 
under  this  section. 

Section  104(g)  (2) — provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  o  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  eac!  i  prescribe  regn- 
latlons  necessary  to  carry  o;  t  their  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act. 

S'-ctlon  104(h) — requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  one  s  jot  inspection  of 
all  or  part  of  a  mine  during  every  5  working 
days  at  irregular  Intervals,  f  the  mine  con- 
tains some  especially  haza;  dous  conditions 
and  provlde.5  specifically  foi  Inspection  one? 
each  five  days  of  mines  liberating  1.000.000 
cubic  feet  of  explosive  gase  each  day:  once 
each  ten  days  of  mines  11  aerating  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  such  gases:  and  once  each 
15  days  of  mines  liberating  J  OO.OOO  cubic  feet 
of  such  gases. 

Section  104(1) — provides  hat  if  there  is  a 
mine  accident,  the  operator 
Secretary  and  preserve  an  7 
would  aid  an  investigation  <  f  the  cause.  The 
Secretary  may  supervise  res  :ue  and  recovery 
activity  in  such  mine.  If  sue  1  activity  is  nec- 
essary, and  take  other  appr  >prlate  action  to 
preserve  life. 


shall  notify  the 
evidence   that 


Section  104( J)— provides  that  if  there  is  a 
mine  accident,  and  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative is  present,  he  may  Issue  appropriate 
orders  to  Insure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the 
mine,  and  the  operator  must  obtain  his  ap- 
proval, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  representatives,  when  feasible,  of  any 
i«covery  plan  or  of  any  plan  to  return  af- 
fected areas  to  normal  operation. 

Section  105 — Citations  and  Orders. 

Section  105(a)(1) — provides  that  If,  upon 
Inspection  or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  or 
his  representative  believes  an  operator  has 
violated  this  Act  or  any  standard,  rule,  order 
or  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  he  shall  with  reasonable  promptness  Is- 
sue a  citation  to  the  operator.  The  citation 
shall  be  written,  describe  with  particularity 
the  nature  of  the  violation,  and  fix  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  the  violation's  abatement. 

Section  105(a)  (2) — provides  that,  if  a  cita- 
tion is  issued  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  vio- 
lation the  Secretary  believes  was  committed 
willfully  or  with  gross  negligence  and  which 
subjected  miners  to  an  Imminent  danger,  the 
citation  shall  Include  such  charge  with  a  spe- 
cific description  of  the  danger  involved. 

Section  105(b) — provides  that,  if  upon  any 
follov/-up  inspection,  the  Secretary's  repre- 
sentative finds  (1)  the  cited  violations  have 
not  been  totally  abated  within  the  original 
or  subsequently  extended  abatement  period, 
and  (2)  the  abatement  period  should  not  be 
further  extended,  he  shall  find  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  violation  and  promptly  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  operator  to  withdraw 
from  the  affected  area  all  persons  (until  the 
Secretary's  representative  determines  the 
violation  has  been  abated),  except  the 
following : 

( 1 )  Any  person  whose  presence  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  danger.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  operator  or  the  Secretary's  representa- 
tive: 

(2)  Any  public  official  whose  official  duties 
require  his  presence,  or 

(3)  Any  legal  or  technical  consultant  or 
representative,  qualified  to  make  mine  exam- 
inations or  accompanied  by  such  a  person, 
and  whose  presence  is  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er investigation  of  the  conditions  described 
in  the  order,  in  the  judgment  of  the  operator 
or  the  Secretary's  representative. 

Section  105(c)  (I)— provides  that.  If  an  in- 
pector  finds  a  standard  violation  that  could 
significantly  contribute  to  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  a  mine  health  or  safety  hazard  and 
which  is  caused  by  an  tmwarranted  failure 
of  the  operator  to  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard, he  shall  issue  an  order  withdrawing  all 
persons,  except  those  referred  to  in  section 
105(b)  from  the  affected  area  until  the  Sec- 
retary's representative  determines  that  the 
violation  has  been  abated. 

Section  105(c)(2) — provides  that,  if  a 
withdrawal  order  has  been  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  105(c)(1),  a  withdrawal  order 
shall  be  is'^ued  by  the  Secretary's  representa- 
tive who  finds  other  unwarranted  violations. 
The  order  shall  be  effective  until  an  Inspec- 
tion discloses  no  similar  violations.  Follow- 
ing such  an  inspection,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)(1)  shaU  again  be  applicable  to 
the  affected  mine. 

Section  105(d) — requires  that  during  the 
abatement  period  for  a  violation  of  the 
respiratory  dust  concentration  limit,  the 
operation  must  take  samples  described  In 
section  202(a)  during  each  production  shift. 
The  section  also  provides  that,  after  a  with- 
drawal order  has  been  Issued  for  failure  to 
abate  a  violation  of  the  respirable  dust  con- 
centration limit,  the  Secretary,  upon  request 
of  the  operator,  shall  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  aid  in  reducing  such  dust  concen- 
trations. Those  persons  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  operator  to  take  actions 
they  deem  appropriate  to  insure  the  health 
of  persons  in  the  mine. 

Section  105(e)(1) — provides  that  if  the 
Secretary's  representative,  while  on   an   in- 


spection, finds  a  miner  employed  in  a  mine 
who  has  not  received  requisite  safety  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  a  safety  training 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  116  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1976. 
such  a  miner  is  to  be  declared  a  hazard  to 
himself  and  others,  and  such  miner  Is  re- 
quired to  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
the  mine  until  the  Secretary  can  determine 
that  such  miner  has  received  the  requisite 
training. 

Section  105(e)(2) — provides  that  miners 
ordered  withdrawn  from  a  mine  as  a  result 
of  not  having  received  such  training  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against  for  such  reason, 
and  shall  suffer  no  loss  of  pay  during  the 
period  until  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
training  has  been  given  to  the  miner. 

Section  105(f) — requires  that  each  citation 
or  order  or  copy  thereof  Issued  under  this 
section  must  be  posted  In  accordance  with 
section  110  and  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations. 

Section  105(g)  provides  that  no  citation 
may  be  Issued  under  this  section  after  6 
months  following  any  violation. 

Section  105(h)  provides  that  any  order 
issued  under  section  105  (b)  or  (c)  Is  effec- 
tive until  revoked  by  the  Secretary  or  modi- 
fied or  vacated  by  the  Commission  or  the 
courts  pursuant  to  sections  106(c)  or  107(a). 

Section   106.  Procedures  for  Enforcement. 

Section  106(a) — requires  the  Secretary  to 
notify  within  a  reasonable  time  an  operator 
issued  a  citation  or  order  under  section  105 
(a)  (1)  of  any  penalty  to  be  assessed  under 
section  111(a)  and  that  the  operator  has  15 
working  days  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he 
wishes  to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed 
penalty.  If  the  citation  contains  a  charge 
under  section  105(a)(2),  the  Secretary's 
notification  shall  include  a  proposed  civil 
penalty  closure  order  under  section  111(c) 
In  addition  to  the  proposed  civil  monetary 
penalty. 

If  the  operator  fails  to  notify  the  Secretary 
within  the  15  working  days  that  he  intends 
to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed  penalty 
or  penalties  and  if  no  notice  is  filed  by  any 
miner  or  miner  representative  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  within  such  time,  the  citation  and 
penalty  or  penalties  as  proposed  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

Section  106(b) — provides  that,  if  the  Sec- 
retary believes  an  employer  has  failed  to  cor- 
rect a  cited  violation  within  the  abatement 
period  (which  period  shall  not  end  until  the 
entry  of  a  final  order  by  the  Commission,  in 
the  case  of  any  review  proceedings  under  tliis 
section  initiated  by  the  operator  wherein  the 
Conunisslon  orders,  after  an  expedited  hear- 
ing, the  suspension  of  the  abatement  re- 
quirements of  the  citation  after  determin- 
ing that  the  operator  will  suffer  irreparable 
loss  or  damage  from  the  application  of  those 
requirements ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
operator  of  such  failure,  of  the  proposed 
penalty  under  section  111  of  that  failure,  and 
that  the  operator  has  15  working  days  to  con- 
test the  notification  or  proposed  penalty.  If 
the  operator  does  not  so  notify  the  Secretary 
within  the  15  working  days,  the  notification 
and  proposed  assessment  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  order  of  the  Commission  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

Section  106(c)(1)  prohibits  discharging, 
discriminating  against,  or  interfering  with 
the  exercise  of  statutory  rights  by  a.ny  mire 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  be- 
cause he  filed  a  complaint  or  Inftltuted  or 
caused  to  be  instituted  aiiy  proceeding  under 
or  related  to  this  Act,  or  because  such  em- 
ployee Is  the  subject  of  medical  evaluations 
and  potential  transfer  pursuant  to  a  stand- 
ard Issued  under  Section  102(a)  of  this  Act. 
or  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  such 
proceeding,  or  exercised  for  himself  or  others 
anv  statutory  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 
Section    106(c)  (2)     authorizes    any    mine 
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employee  or  applicant  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrim- 
inated against  or  interfered  with  by  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  this  subsection  to,  with- 
in 30  days  after  such  violation,  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  then 
make  any  appropriate  investigation.  If  upon 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  determines 
there  has  been  such  violation,  he  shall  im- 
mediately l^le  a  complaint  with  the  Commis- 
sion proposing  on  order  granting  appropriate 
relief.  The  Commission  shall  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  and,  b?.sed  on  findings 
of  fact,  issue  an  order  affirming,  modifying, 
or  vacating  the  Secretary's  proposed  order  or 
directing  other  appropriate  relief.  Such  order 
is  final  30  days  after  Its  Issuance.  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  order 
all  appropriate  relief,  Including  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  of  the  miner  to  his  former 
position  with  back  pay  and  Interest,  and 
during  any  hearing,  the  complaining  e.m- 
ployee  or  applicant  may  present  evidence  on 
his  behalf. 

Section  106(c)  (3)  requires  the  Secretary, 
within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  this  s\ibsection,  tn  notify  the 
coinplalnant  of  his  determination  whether 
a  violation  has  occurred.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  Is  no  violation  the  complain- 
ant may  file,  within  30  days  of  such  notice, 
before  the  Commission  charging  discrimina- 
tion under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  The  Commission 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
thereafter  shall  issue  an  order  dlsmis-;ing  or 
sustaining  the  complainant's  charges  and,  if 
sustained,  granting  appropriate  relief.  Such 
an  order  becomes  final  30  days  after  Its  Issu- 
ance. Wheu  such  order  .sustains  the  miner's 
charges,  all  reasonable  expenses  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission)  incurred  by  the 
miner  related  to  such  proceedings  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  violator.  Proceedings 
under  this  sectlrn  shall  be  expedited  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission.  A  Commis- 
sion order  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  section  107. 
Violations  of  paragraph  (1)  by  any  person 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
109  and  ni(a). 

Section  106(d) — provides  that  if  an  op- 
erator notifies  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends 
to  contest  the  Issuance  or  modification  of 
an  order  or  a  notification,  or  the  reasonable- 
ness of  an  abatement  period,  or  any  miner 
or  representative  of  miners  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  plans  to  so  contest,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  immediately  so  advise  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  must  then  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  thereafter 
Issue  an  order  affirming,  modifying,  or  vacat- 
ing the  Secretary's  citation,  order,  or  pro- 
posed penalty  or  directing  other  appropriate 
relief.  Such  an  order  becomes  final  30  days 
after  Its  Issuance. 

The  rules  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  shall  provide  affected  miners  or 
their  representatives  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate as  parties  to  Commission  hearings 
under  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  expedite 
proceedings  for  hearing  appeals  of  orders 
Issued  under  section  105,  but  shall  not  grant 
temporary  relief  from  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  under  subsection  (c) . 

Section  107.  Judicial  Review. 

Section  107(a) — permits  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of 
the  Commission  Issued  under  this  Act  to 
obtain  review  of  such  order  or  decision  In 
any  appropriate  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  by 
filing  a  written  petition  vrtthln  30  days  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  order.  The  subsection 
specifies  those  procedures  to  be  followed 
after  a  petition  for  review  is  filed.  Including: 

(1)  The  clerk  of  the  courts  transmits  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  the  CommLsslon  and 
other  parties. 

(2)  The  Commission  files  in  court  the  pro- 
ceeding record  pursuant  to  28  United  States 


Code  2112  and  the  courts  shall  then  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  court  is  authorized  to  grant  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining 
orders  and  may  enter  and  enforce  a  decree 
affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  Commission's  order. 

(4)  Unless  ordered  by  the  court,  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  shall  not  stay  the 
Commission's  order. 

(5)  Objections  not  urged  before  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  the  failure  to  urge  such  objection  is 
excu.sed  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  Conomlsslon's  findings  of  fact 
shall  be  conclusive  when  .supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Any  party  may  apply  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  if  such  evi- 
dence is  material  and  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  not  adducing  such  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission,  the  court  may  order 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission 
and  made  part  of  the  record.  The  Commis- 
sion may  then  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or 
make  new  findings  and  shall  file  such  find- 
ings, which  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  en  the  record  as  a 
whole.  The  Commission  may  modify  or  set 
aside  Its  original  order  due  to  such  modified 
or  new  findings  of  fact. 

(7)  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court 
shall  be  final  except  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Urited  States,  pur- 
suant to  28  United  States  Cod?  1254. 

(8)  Petitions  filed  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

Section  107(b) — permits  the  Secretary  to 
petition  an  appropriate  United  States  Cotirt 
of  Appeals  for  review  or  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  final  order  and,  to  the  extent 
applicable,  the  provisions  of  section  107(a) 
shall  govern  such  proceedings.  If  no  review 
petition,  pursuant  to  section  107(a)  is  filed 
within  30  days  after  service  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order,  the  Commission's  findings  of 
fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  In  con- 
nection with  any  enforcement  petition  filed 
by  the  Secretary  after  such  30  day  period.  In 
any  such  case,  or  In  the  case  of  a  final  order 
by  the  Commission  under  section  106  (a)  or 
(b),  the  clerk  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court,  shall  enter  a  decree 
enforcing  the  order  and  shall  transmit  copies 
to  the  Secretary  and  operator.  In  any  con- 
tempt proceeding  to  enforce  a  court  of 
appeal's  decree  pursuant  to  section  107(a) 
and  (b),  the  court  of  appeals  may  assess 
penalties  provided  in  section  111  and  Invoke 
other  available  remedies. 

Section  108.  Procedures  to  Counteract  Dan- 
gerous Conditions. 

Section  108(a) — provides  that,  if  upon  any 
inspection  or  investigation,  the  .Secretary's 
representative  finds  an  Imminent  danger  ex- 
ists, he  shall  determine  the  affected  area  and 
issue  a  withdrawal  order  barring  all  persons 
except  those  referred  to  In  section  105(b) 
from  such  area.  The  Issuance  of  an  order 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  preclude  the 
issuance  of  a  citation  under  section  105  or 
the  proposing  of  a  penalty  under  section  111. 

Section  108(b)  (1) — provides  that.  If  upon 
any  inspection,  the  Secretary's  representative 
finds  (A)  conditions  exist  which  have  not  re- 
sulted in  an  Imminent  danger,  (B)  such  con- 
ditions cannot  be  effectively  abated  with 
existing  technology,  and  (C)  reasonable  as- 
surance cannot  be  provided  that  continued 
mining  will  not  result  In  an  imminent  dan- 
ger, he  shall  determine  the  affected  area  and 
issue  a  notice  to  the  operator  or  his  agent 
of  such  conditions,  and  file  a  copy  with  the 
Secretary's  and  miners'  representative.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  copy,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
appropriate  Investigations,  including  an  op- 
portunity for  the  operator  or  miners'  repre- 
sentative to  present  information  relating  to 
such  notice. 

Section    108(b)  (2)— provides    that    upon 


conclusion  of  such  Investigation  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing  (when  re- 
quested by  an  Interested  party) ,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact  and,  by  decision, 
either  cancel  the  notice  or  Issue  a  with- 
drawal order  barring  all  persons  from  the 
affected  area  except  those  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 105(b)  until  the  Secretary,  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  affording  all  interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views,  deter- 
mines that  such  conditions  have  been  abated. 
Hearings  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  of 
record  and  subject  to  5  United  States  Code 
554  but  without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  (3) 
thereof. 

Section  108(c)  requires  findings  and  orders 
Issued  under  section  108(a)  to  contain  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  an  Imminent  danger,  and  all  or- 
ders Issued  under  this  section  to  contain  a 
description  of  the  area  of  the  mine  through- 
out which  persons  must  be  withdrawn. 

Section  108(d) — requires  that  each  finding 
made  and  order  Issued  under  this  section  be 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  making 
them,  and  given  promptly  to  the  affected 
operator.  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 108  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  annulled,  can- 
celed, or  revised  by  the  Secretary's  represent- 
ative. Any  order  issued  under  sections  108 
(a)  or  (b)  shall  remain  In  effect  until  an- 
nulled by  the  Secretary  or  revised  or  can- 
celed by  the  Commission  or  the  courts  pur- 
suant to  sections  107(a)  or  108(e). 

Section  108(e)(1) — provides  that  any  op- 
erator notified  of  an  order  under  this  sec- 
tion or  any  miner  representative  notified  of 
the  Isuance,  modlfl^catlon,  or  termination  of 
such  an  order,  may  apply  to  the  Commission 
within  ten  days  for  Its  annulment  or  re- 
vision. The  Commission  shall  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  (In  accordance  with 
5  United  States  Code  554,  but  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (a)(3)  of  such  section) 
and  thereafter  issue  an  order,  based  on  find- 
ings of  fact,  vacating,  affirming,  modifying, 
or  terminating  the  Secretary's  order.  The 
Commission  may  not  grant  temporary  relief 
from  the  Issuance  of  any  order  under  sub- 
section 108(a) . 

Section  108(e)  (2)— provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  appropriate  action  to  ex- 
pedite proceedings  under  this  subsection. 

Section  109.  Injunctions. 

Section  109(a)(1) — authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  Institute  civil  action  for  relief,  In- 
cluding a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion or  any  appropriate  order.  In  any  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  whenever 
an  operator  or  his  agent  (a)  violates  or  does 
not  comply  with  any  order  or  decision  Issued 
under  this  Act.  (b)  hinders  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  their  representatives  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  (c)  refuses  to  ad- 
mit such  representatives  to  the  mine,  (d) 
refuses  to  permit  the  Inspection  of  the  mine, 
or  the  Investigation  of  an  accident  or  occu- 
pational disease  related  to  such  mine,  (e) 
refuses  to  furnish  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  further- 
ance of  the  Act's  provisions,  or  (f)  refuses  to 
permit  access  to  and  copying  of  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  determine  necessary  in  carrying  out 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  109(a)(2) — authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  Institute  civil  action  for  appropriate 
relief,  including  injunction  or  restraining 
order  where  he  determines  that  an  operator 
is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  viola- 
tion of  the  standards  of  the  Act,  or  in  a 
similar  course  of  violative  conduct  which 
constitutes  a  continuing  hazard  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners. 

Section  109(b) — provides  that  each  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  ap- 
propriate relief,  to  include,  in  cases  under 
subsection    (a)(2),   requiring    assurance    or 
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affirmative  steps  by  an 
the  court  that  miners  shall 
protection  of  the  Act 
orders  must   be   Issued   In 
rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
cedure.   as   amended,   but   s 
the  data  of  entry  shall  be 
when  issued  without  notice, 
wise  provided,  relief  granted 
enforce  an   order  under  clause 
section  Is  effective  until 
review  proceedings  for  the 
title,  unless  prior  thereto,  the 
granting  such  relief  sets  It  as 
It.  In  any  action  instituted 
tlon  to  enforce  an  order  or 
Commission  or  the  Secretary 
hearing  in  accordance  with  5 
Code   554,   the   Commission's 
findings.  If  supported  by 
on  the  record  as  a  whole,  shall 

Section   110.   Postings  of 
and  Decisions. 

Section  110(a)— requires 
there  be  a  mine  office  and  a 
at  such  office  or  at  or  near 
place  near  the  mine  entrance 
orders,  citations,  or  decisions 
posted  thereon  and  easily  seen 
against  damage  by  the 
thorlzed  removal.  A  copy  of 
citation,  or  decision  required 
the  operator  must  be  delivereja 
office  and  immediately  posted 
board,  for  not  less  than  30 

Section  110(b) — requires 
mail  a  copy  of  any  notice 
decision  given  to  an  operator 
miners'  representative  and  to 
flclal  or  agency  that 
relating  to  health  or  safety 
mine.  Such  notice,  order 
shall  be  available  for  public 

Section  110(c)  — provides 
insure   prompt   compliance, 
representative  may  deliver  an; 
citation,  or  decision  to  the 
who    shall     Immediately    takfe 
measures  to  comply. 

Section    110(d) — requires 
address  of  each  mine  and 
controls  or  operates  such 
with  the  Secretary.  Each 
ignate  an  official  responsible 
safety  at  the  mine  and  that 
celve  copies  of  any  notice, 
decision   affecting  that  mine 
tlon  of  a  health  and  safety 
make  him  subject  to  any 
Act. 

Section  111.  Penalties. 

Section  111(a) — provides 
alty  of  up  to  $10,000  shall 
each  violation  of  this  Act  or  ol 
rule,  order,  or  regulation 
suant  to  this  Act. 

Section  111(b)   provides  th 
who  fails  to  correct  a  vlolaticjn 
section  105(a)  within  the 
(which  period  shall  not  end 
of  a  final  order  by  the 
case  of  any  review  proceedings 
106  initiated  by   the   operate 
Commission  orders,  after  an 
Ing,   the   suspension   of   the 
qulrements  of  the  citation 
that  the  operator  will  suffer 
or  damage  from  the  appllcatl(^ 
qulrements,  or  until  the  en 
of  the  court.  In  the  case  of 
ceedlng  under  section   107 
operator  wherein  the  court  o 
pension  of  the  abatement 
the  citation)    may  be  asses; 
civU  penalty  of  $1,000  for  eac:  i 
latlon  continues. 

Section  111(c)   provides  thafc 
corporate    operator    violates 
rule,  order,  or  regulation 
suant  to  this  Act,  or  provisloti 
any  director,  officer,  or  agent 
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poration who  knowingly  authorized,  ordered, 
or  carried  out  such  violation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penalties,  fines,  and  Im- 
prisonment that  may  be  Imposed  upon  a 
person  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  (f), 
or  (g). 

Section  111(d)  provides  that  any  operator 
who  willfully  or  with  gross  negligence  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule, 
order  or  standard  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  Act  and  thereby  subjects  miners  to 
imminent  danger,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  closure  order  by  the  Commission 
which  shall: 

(1)  order  the  mine  closed  for  a  specified 
period  not  to  exceed  30  working  days: 

( li )  provide  that  the  mine  not  be  reopened 
after  such  period  except  upon  a  subsequent 
order  and  finding  by  the  Commission  that 
no  unabated  safety  or  health  violations  exist 
at  such  mine  (except  those  for  which  the 
abatement  period  has  not  expired) ,  and 

(ill)  provide  that  during  the  period  of 
closure  the  operator  shall  pay  the  miners  at 
their  regular  hourly  rates,  except  miners 
found  by  the  Commission  to  have  willfully  or 
with  gross  negligence  contributed  to  the 
violation  which  gave  rise  to  the  closure  order. 

Section  111(e)  provides  that  any  operator 
who  willfully  violates  this  Act  or  any  stand- 
ard, rule,  order,  or  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both.  For  any  subsequent  convic- 
tions, punishment  shall  be  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  111(f)  requires  that  any  person 
convicted  of  giving  advance  notice  of  any 
inspection  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both. 

Section  111(g)  provides  that  whoever 
knowingly  makes  false  statements,  repre- 
sentations, or  certifications  in  any  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  his  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both. 

Section  111(h)  provides  that  any  operator 
who  violates  any  of  the  posting  requirements 
under  the  Act  shall  be  as:  essed  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

Section  111(1)  provides  that  any  miner 
who  willfully  violates  safety  standards  re- 
lated to  smoking  or  the  carrying  of  smoking 
materials  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $250  for  each  violation 
assessed  by  the  Commission. 

Section  ill  (J)  provides  that  whoever 
knowingly  distributes,  sells,  offers  for  sale, 
introduces,  or  delivers  in  commerce  any 
equipment  for  use  in  a  mine,  whiph  is  repre- 
sented as  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  with  any  specification  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  which  does  not  so 
comply,  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished 
by  a  fine  or  not  more  than  $25,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Section  lll(k)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  assess  all  civil  penalties  and  to  issue  all 
clvU  penalty  closure  orders  provided  in  this 
Act,  giving  consideration  In  assessing  civil 
monetary  penalties  to  (a)  the  gravity  of  the 
violation,  (b)  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged,  (c)  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions, and  (d)  the  appropriateness  of  the 
penalty  with  respect  to  the  size  of  business 
of  any  operator  being  charged,  provided  that, 
in  proposing  civil  penalties  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  rely  upon  a  summary  re- 
view of  the  information  available  to  him  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  findings  of 
fact  concerning  the  above  factors. 

Section  111(1)  provides  that  civil  penalties 
owed  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  for  deposit  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States. 


Section  lll(m) — provides  that  section  111 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  Title  IV  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1976. 

Section  112.  Entitlement  of  Miners. 

Section  112 — provides  that  if  a  mine  or  an 
area  of  a  mine  is  closed  by  an  order  issued 
under  section  104,  105,  or  108,  all  miners 
working  during  the  shift  when  the  order  was 
issued  who  are  Idled  by  such  order  shall  be 
entitled  to  full  compensation  by  the  opera- 
tor at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  the  period 
they  are  idled,  but  not  more  than  for  the 
balance  of  the  shift.  If  the  order  Is  not  ter- 
minated before  the  next  working  shift,  all 
miners  on  that  shift  shall  be  entitled  to  full 
compensation  by  the  operator  at  their  regu- 
lar rates  of  pay  for  the  period  they  are  idled, 
but  not  for  more  than  four  hours.  If  the 
closure  results  from  an  order  for  failure  of 
the  operator  to  comply  with  a  health  or  safe- 
ty standard,  all  miners  idled  by  the  order 
shall  be  fully  compensated  by  the  operator 
at  their  regular  rates  of  pay  for  such  time 
as  they  remain  idled  by  the  closing  or  for 
one  week,  whichever  is  lesser.  When  an  oper- 
ator falls  to  comply  with  an  order  Issued 
under  section  104,  105  or  108,  all  miners  em- 
ployed at  the  affected  mine  who  would,  by 
such  order,  be  barred  from  such  mine  or 
area  thereof  shall  be  entitled,  after  all  Inter- 
ested parties  are.  given  an  opportunity  for  an 
expedited  public  hearing  and  after  a  final 
order  issues,  to  full  compensation  at  their 
regular  rates  of  pay,  in  addition  to  pay  re- 
ceived for  work  performed  after  the  order  was 
Issued,  for  the  period  beginning  when  the 
order  was  issued  and  ending  when  the  order 
Is  complied  with,  vacated,  or  terminated.  The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  order 
such  compensation  under  this  section  when 
a  miner  or  his  representative  files  a  com- 
plaint and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
subject  to  a  5  USC  554. 

Section  113.  Administrative  Provisions. 

Section  113(a)  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  to  administer  this  Act  through  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration.  Act- 
ing through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint,  subject  to  civil  service 
laws,  such  officers  and  employees  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
and  to  prescribe  powers,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  all  officers  and  employees  engaged 
In  administering  this  Act. 

Section  113(b)  authorizes  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor  to  appear  for  and  represent  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  civil  litigation  brought  under 
this  Act.  except  as  provided  In  28  U.S.  Code 
518(a)  relating  to  litigation  before  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Section  114.  The  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission. 

Section  114(a)  establishes  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  com- 
posed of  five  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  among  those  who 
are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Section  114(b)  provides  that  the  terms  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  six 
years,  except  that  the  first  appointees  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
2,  4,  and  6  years;  and  that  if  the  term  of  one 
of  these  three  members  shall  become  vacant, 
the  successor  shall  be  appointed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  that  term  only.  This  section  further 
provides  the  reasons  for  which  a  member  of 
the  Commission  may  be  removed,  namely.  In- 
efficiency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

The  section  gives  the  Chairman  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Commission,  and  enables  the  Commis- 
sion to  appoint  employees  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  and  to  fix  their 
compensation  under  the  provisions  of  5  U.S. 
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Code  Chapter  51  and  Chapter  53.  subchapter 
III.  Administrative  Law  Judges  currently  as- 
signed to  mine  safety  at  the  Arlington,  Va., 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals  are  automatically 
transferred  to  the  Commission  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act,  In  grade  and  position 
and  authorizes  the  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  to  elect  to  so  transfer.  The  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  Administrative  Law  Judges 
associated  with  mine  health  and  safety  as- 
signed to  the  Western  offices  of  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  shall  have  the  option 
of  transferring  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
under  the  same  conditions,  or  remain  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Com- 
mission is  further  authorized  to  appoint  such 
Administrative  Law  Judges  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  assignment,  removal  and 
compensation  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judges  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  5  U.S. 
Code,  sections  3105,  3344,  5362,  and  7521. 

Sec.  114(c)  provides  that  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  group  of 
three  of  its  members,  any  or  all  of  the  Com- 
mission's powers.  Two  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  any  such  designated 
group. 

Section  114(d)  (4)  (1)  enables  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  of  the  Commission  to 
hear  and  make  determination  on  any  pro- 
ceeding instituted  before  the  Commission 
and  any  motion  in  connection  therewith 
which  is  assigned  to  such  Administrative 
Law  Judge  by  the  Commission,  and  requires 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  to  make  a  re- 
port of  any  such  determination  which  con- 
stitutes his  final  determination.  The  decision 
of  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall  become 
the  final  order  of  the  Conunlsslon  unless  di- 
rected to  be  reviewed  within  30  days  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  promulgated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  114(d)  (2)  of  this 
Act. 

Section  114(d)(2)  directs  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  rules  of  procedures  for  its  re- 
view of  the  Administrative  Law  Judges'  de- 
cisions in  cases  under  this  Act  which  shall 
meet    the    following    standards   for    review. 

(A)  Petitions  for  Discretionary  Review  (1) 
Within  30  days  of  Its  Issuance,  any  party 
may  file  a  petition  for  discretionary  review 
by  the  Commission  of  an  administrative 
Judge's  decision.  Such  review  Is  not  a  matter 
of  right  but  of  the  Commission's  sound  dis- 
cretion. 

(11)  Such  petitions  shall  be  filed  only  upon 
one  or  more  to  the  following  grounds: 

(DA  finding  or  conclusion  of  material  fact 
Is   not   supported    by    substantial    evidence. 

(2)  A  necessary  legal  conclusion  Is  errone- 
ous. 

(3)  The  decision  is  contrary  to  law,  or  to 
the  Commission's  promulgated  rules  and 
decisions. 

^4)  A  substantial  question  of  law.  policy, 
or  discretion  is  Involved. 

^5)  A  prejudicial  error  was  committed  In 
the  proceedings. 

(HI)  Indicates  some  technical  requirements 
of  such  petitions.  Also,  except  for  good  cause 
shows  no  assignment  of  error  shall  rely  on 
questions  of  fact  or  law  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  has  not  had  opnor- 
tunlty  to  pass.  The  Commission's  review  shall 
be  granted  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two  of 
the  Commissioners  present  and  voting.  If 
eranted  review  shall  be  limited  to  questions 
raised  by  the  petitioner. 

^B)  Review  by  the  Commission  at  its  own 
Initiative— Within  30  days  after  the  Issuance 
of  a  decision  of  an  administrative  law  Jud^e. 
the  Commission,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two  of 
the  Commissioners  present  and  voting,  may 
review  such  case  but  only  on  the  grounds  that 
the  decision  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  Com- 
mission policy  or  that  a  novel  question  of 
Dollcv  ha.s  been  presented.  Such  grounds  shall 
be  specifically  stated  In  the  order  to  review. 
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If  a  party's  petition  for  discretionary  review 
has  been  granted,  the  Commission  shall  not 
raise  or  consider  additional  issues  in  such 
review  proceedings  except  In  compliance  with 
this  paragraph. 

(C)  Scope  of  Review — For  purposes  of 
Commission  review  under  paragraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the  record  shall 
Include  (1)  all  matters  constituting  the 
record  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  was  based.  (2)  rulings 
upon  proposed  findings  and  conclusions,  (3) 
the  decision  of  the  administrative  law  Judge, 
(4)  any  petition  for  discretionary  review,  re- 
sponses thereto,  and  the  Commission's  order 
for  review,  and  (5)  briefs  filed  on  review.  No 
other  material  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  upon  review.  The  administrative 
law  Judge's  findings  and  conclusions  of  fact 
shall  be  set  aside  only  if  imsupported  by 
substantial  evidence  of  record.  The  Commis- 
sion may  remand  the  case  to  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  or  affirm,  set  aside,  or 
modify  his  decision  or  order. 

Sec.  114(e) — ^provides  that  at  hearings 
before  the  Commission  or  its  Administrative 
Law  Judges,  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  book  and 
documents  may  be  compelled.  The  Commis- 
sion or  Administrative  Law  Judge  may  also 
compel  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition. 
Witnesses  are  to  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  in  U.S.  courts. 

Upon  application  to  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court,  such  court  can  require  a  person 
to  appear,  testify  or  produce  evidence  as 
ordered  by  the  Commission  or  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
court  order  is  punishable  as  contempt. " 

Section  115.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. 

Section  115 — authorizes  appropriations  of 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  116(a) — requires  each  operator  to 
have  a  safety  training  program  which  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  requires  the 
Secretary,  within  180  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  promulgate  regulations  dealing 
with  the  requirements  of  such  training  pro- 
grams, but  which  require  not  less  than  that: 

(1)  new  underground  miners  are  to  re- 
ceive no  less  than  40  hours  of  training,  In- 
cluding use  of  the  self-rescuer  and  respiratory 
devices,  hazard  recognition,  escapeways,  walk 
around  training,  emergency  procedures,  basic 
ventilation  and  roof  control  electrical  haz- 
ards, first  aid,  and  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  the  particular  Job  to  which  they 
win  be  assigned. 

(2)  new  surface  miners  to  receive  no  less 
than  24  hours  of  training  to  include  self- 
rescue  and  other  respiratory  devices,  hazard 
recognition  and  emergency  procedures,  elec- 
trical hazards,  first  aid,  walk  around  train- 
ing, and  safety  and  health  hazards  of  the  Job 
to  which  they  will  be  assigned; 

(3)  no  less  than  8  hours  of  refresher  train- 
ing aimually,  except  that  existing  miners  are 
to  receive  this  refresher  training  within  90 
days  after  approval  of  the  operator's  safety 
training  program;  and 

(4)  training  for  any  miner  who  is  being  re- 
assigned to  a  new  task  in  the  specific  safety 
and  health  aspects  of  that  task. 

Section  116(b)  requires  that  the  training 
given  to  miners  under  this  section  Is  to  be 
given  during  normal  working  hours,  and  that 
miners  shall  be  paid  at  the  normal  rate  of 
pay  for  attending  such  training,  and  that  If 
the  training  Is  to  be  given  away  from  the 
normal  work  place,  miners  are  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  expenses  attendant  to  tak- 
ing such  training. 

Section  116(c)  requires  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  each  training  program  the  oper- 
ator shall  certify  that  the  miner  received 
that  training,  and  that  such  certification 
shall  be  on  a  form  approved  by  the  Secretary, 


which  form  shall  conspicuously  Indicate  that 
false  certification  of  training  shall  be  pun- 
ishable  under  section  111(g)  and  (h)  of  the 
Act.  The  section  further  requires  the  oper- 
ator to  maintain  at  the  mine,  available  for 
Inspection,  a  copy  of  this  certification,  and 
that  the  operator  shall  give  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  to  each  miner  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  training,  and  when  that  miner 
shall  leave  the  operator's  employ. 

Section  116(d)— requires  the  Secretary, 
within  180  days  after  enactment,  to  publish 
regulations  providing  that  mine  rescue  teams 
made  up  of  Federal  mine  Inspectors  shall  be 
maintained  at  each  district,  subdlstrlct  and 
field  office  of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  as  practicable. 

Section  202.  Amendments  with  Respect  to 
interim  Mandatory  Health  Standards 

Section  202(a)(1)— makes  all  mines  cov- 
ered  by  this  Act  subject  to  the  interim  man- 
datory health  standards  of  section  201(a)  of 
1977^^^^™'  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 

Section  202(a)  i2)— applies  to  all  mines 
o«,  ,^!f  *°  *^*^  ^"^^  *^^  provisions  of  section 

JO] (D) . 

Section  202(b)— applies  the  dust  standard 
of  section  205  to  aU  mines  covered  by  the  Act 

Section  202(c)— applies  the  noise  standard 
of  section  206  to  all  mines  subject  to  this  Act 
,^v.  2P  ^°^'*^>  (1)— amends  Section  202(e) 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  to  provide  that  references  to 
resplrable  dust  shall  mean  average  concen- 
trations of  resplrable  dust  measured  with  a 
device  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Section  202(d)  (2)— amends  Section  318  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safetv 
Act  of  1969  by  striking  subsection  (k)  there- 
of. 

Section  203— Amendments  with  respect  to  in- 
terim  mandatory  safety  standards  for  un- 
derground coal  mines 

Section  203— amends  Section  301  of  the 
f^^''t'  °°*^  ^^"^^  neB.nYi  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
thereof.  '  ^   ' 

TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS  PHOVISIONS 

Section  301.  Transfer  Matters. 

Section  301(a)— transfers  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  as  amended,  except  in  the  safety  re- 
search function  and  the  Federal  Metallic 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  except  those  ex- 
pressly transferred  to  the  Commission  bv 
this  Act.  ' 

Section  301(b)(1)— provides  that  the 
mandatory  standards  relating  to  mines  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetaUlc  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  standards  and  regula- 
tions under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  which  are  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
main In  effect  as  mandatory  standards  ap- 
plicable to  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  mines 
and  coal  mines  respectively  under  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

Section  301(b)(2)— provides  that  within 
60  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1976,  the  Secret€iry  shall  estab- 
lish an  advisory  Committee  under  section  103 
which  shall  review  the  advisory  standards 
promulgated  under  the  1966  metal  Act,  and 
within  180  days  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
which  of  these  standards  or  any  modifica- 
tions thereof  which  does  not  diminish  sub- 
stantially the  health  and  safety  of  miners 
shall  be  promulgated  as  permanent  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
within  60  days,  and  afford  interested  persons 
a  period  of  25  days  to  comment.  Within  30 
days  after  the  close  of  the  comment  period, 
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Section  301(b)(3)- 
terpretatlons,  regulations, 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Mlijes 
the  date  of  enactment  of 
Inconsistent  with  any  provlil 
or  any  amendment  made  b] 
be  published  In  the   Federul 
shall  continue   In  effect   uiitll 
superseded   In   accordance 
sions  of  this  Act. 

Section    301(c)  (1) — ' 
partment  of  Labor  or  the 
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Section  301  ( c )  ( 3 )  — provldi  is 
visions  of  this  section  shall 
proceedings  pending  at  the 
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agency,  functions  of  which 
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Section  301(c)  (4) — provides 
visions  of  this  section  shall 
commenced  prior  to  this 
date  and  In  all  such  suits 
be  had,  appeals  taken,  and 
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asserted   by   or   against    the 
or  the  Secretary  as  appropr^te 
litigation  pending  when 
effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
motion  or  that  of  any  party 
which  will  give  effect  to 
this  paragraph. 
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Section  301(d) — provides  that  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "fimctlon"  In- 
cludes power  and  duty,  and  the  transfer  of 
a  function  of  an  agency  or  the  head  of  a 
department  shall  also  be  a  transfer  of  all 
functions  which  are  exercised  by  any  of- 
fice or  officer  of  such  agency  or  department. 

Section  302.  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

Section  302(a) — establishes  in  the  Labor 
Department,  a  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  the  Act  through  the  Ad- 
ministration except  as  otherwise  provided. 

Section  302(b) — amends  5  United  States 
Code  5315  by  adding  "[109)  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and  Health." 

Section  302(c) — provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  maintain  its  principal  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  except  that  It  shall  be 
authorized  to  conduct  proceedings  elsewhere 
if  In  the  convenience  of  the  public  or  party. 

Sec.  302(c)(1) — amends  5  USC  5145  by 
adding  "(64)  Chairman,  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission." 

Sec.  302(c)(2) — amends  5  USC  6315  by 
adding  "(108)  Members,  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and    Health    Review    Commission." 

Section  303.  Amendments  with  Respect  to 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

Section  303(a)(1)  applies  the  research 
provisions  of  section  501(a)  to  all  mines 
covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  303(a)  (2) — further  amends  Sec- 
tion 501(a)  by  establishing  authority  for  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to,  upon  the  specific  writ- 
ten request  of  an  operator  or  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  miners,  determine  whether  any 
substance  or  physical  agent  found  In  a  mine 
has  potentially  harmful  effects,  and  to  so  in- 
form the  operators  and  miners  of  such  find- 
ings as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  303(a)(3)  amends  section  501(b) 
such  that  research  activities  relating  to  mme 
health  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health,  and  that  the  research  activi- 
ties relating  to  safety  are  extended  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  this  Act,  Is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
coordination  with  the  Secretary. 

Section  303(a)  (4)  extends  to  all  mines 
covered  by  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  authorization  un- 
der section  501  (d)  to  conduct  studies  and  re- 
search involving  the  protection  of  life  and 
prevention  of  diseases  relating  to  certain 
nonmlners  who  work  with  or  around  mine 
products. 

Sec.  303(a)  (6) — amends  Section  501  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  compile  accurate 
statistics  on  work  Injuries  and  illnesses  oc- 
curring in  mines  subject  to  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1976. 

Section  303(b)  extends  the  training  and 
education  provisions  of  section  502  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  the  Act. 

Section  303(c)(1)  amends  section  603(a) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  make  grants  to  any  State  In 
which  mining  takes  place. 

Section  303(c)(2)  applies  to  the  criteria 
for  approval  of  State  grant  applications  to  all 
mines  now  covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  303(d)  (1)  expands  the  exchange  of 
State  and  Federal  inspection  reports  pro- 
vided for  in  section  503(f)  to  include  inspec- 
tion reports  of  all  mines  covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  303(d)  (2)  extends  to  any  mining 
State  the  80  percent  limit  on  State  grants 
in  any  fiscal  year  provided  for  in  section  603 
(g). 

Section  303(e)  (1)  revises  the  qualifications 


for  mine  inspectors  under  section  505  to  in- 
clude practical  experience  In  mining  in  lieu 
of  "practical  experience  in  the  mining  of 
coal." 

Section  303(e)(2) — amends  Section  505 
by  requiring  that  mine  inspectors,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  be  qualified  with  at  least  5 
years  practical  mining  experience  with  con- 
sideration In  assignment  given  to  previous 
experience  in  the  particular  type  of  mine  to 
be  Inspected. 

Section  303(f)  amends  section  506(b) 
such  that  any  State  law  or  regulation  pro- 
viding for  health  and  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  any  mine  now  covered  by  this 
Act  and  that  (1)  are  more  stringent  than 
Federal  law,  or  (2)  apply  to  any  area  not 
covered  by  Federal  law,  shall  not  be  held  to 
be  in  conflict  with  this  Act. 

Section  303(g)(1)  amends  section  611(a) 
such  that  the  Secretary's  annual  report  sbaU 
cover  health  and  safety  relating  to  all  mines 
now  covered  by  this  Act. 

Section  303(g)(2)  amends  section  511(b) 
such  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
cover  health  matters  relating  to  all  mines 
covered  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  303(h) — amends  Section  502  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

(c)(1)  The  National  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Academy  Is  to  be  maintained  as  an 
agency  of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
Academy  is  responsible  for  mine  safety  and 
health  inspectors'  training  and  technical 
support  personnel  training.  The  Academy  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative  educa- 
tional and  training  agreements. 

(c)  (2)  provides  that  the  Academy  shall 
use  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  other  personnel  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Interior.  Officers  and  employees 
of  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

(c)(3)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior shall  conduct  safety  research  under 
Section  501  In  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Secretaries  are  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contractual  or  other  agreements 
for  the  performance  of  safety  related  re- 
search. 

Section  303(1)  amends  section  7(b)(5)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  such  that  appropriate 
loans  are  available  to  small  business  concerns 
that  operate  any  mine  subject  to  this  Act. 

Section  304.  Savings  Provision. 

This  section  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
Act  or  the  amendments  made  by  the  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Inspectors  enforcing  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1966  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  or  to  reduce  the  number  of 
inspectors  enforcing  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of   1970. 

Section  305.  Budget  Provision. 

This  section  provides  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Budget  message  required  under 
section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  the  President  shall  set  forth  as 
separate  appropriation  accounts  those 
amounts  required  for  appropriations  for  mine 
health  and  safety  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
for  occupational  safety  and  health  pursuant 
to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

Section  306.  Repealer. 

This  section  repeals  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Section  307.  Effective  Date. 

This  section  establishes  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  as  July  1,  1978  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  for  the  efficient  transfer 
of  functions  provided  under  this  Act. 
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MINE  safety: 


THE   TIME   FOB   ACTION   IS 
NOW! 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Safety  and  Health  Amend- 
ments of  1977  is  a  carefully  reasoned  ef- 
fort to  improve  our  Nation's  mine  health 
and  safety  programs.  This  legislation  is 
long  overdue  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
its  introduction. 

This  measure  is  very  similar  to  legis- 
lation that  I  cosponsored  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately, that  bill.  S.  1302,  failed  to 
reach  a  vote  by  the  full  Senate  due  to 
time  considerations. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  As  noted  in 
the  report  accompanying  S.  1302 — 

Every  working  day  of  the  year,  at  least  one 
miner  Is  killed  and  sixty-five  miners  suffer 
disabling  injuries  in  our  nation's  mines. 

The  extent  and  frequency  of  mining 
mishaps  in  the  United  States  is  appal- 
ling. It  is  all  too  apparent  that  existing 
laws  and  enforcement  programs  are  in- 
adequate to  provide  a  level  of  safety  for 
miners  that  one  would  expect  from  an 
advanced,  industrialized  nation. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  the 
disastrous  fire  at  the  Sunshine  Silver 
Mine  in  1972  when  91  men  perished.  Nu- 
merous disasters  have  followed  to  remind 
us  that  all  too  often,  health  and  safety 
legislation  receives  national  attention 
only  after  terrible  loss  of  life.  Do  we  need 
witness  further  mine  tragedies  before  we 
act  to  rectify  the  weaknesses  in  our  mine 
safety  laws? 

Mining  is  an  extremely  important  in- 
dustry in  Idaho.  It  has  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  development  of  our  State  and  is 
the  economic  foundation  of  the  commu- 
nities in  Shoshone  County.  The  Industry 
accounts  for  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  total  wages  paid  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

But  as  important  as  this  Industry  is, 
our  first  concern  must  be  for  the  safety 
of  the  miners  who  work  a  mile  or  more 
beneath  the  surface.  Industry  scare  talk 
about  reduced  production  cannot  change 
the  fact  that  needless  loss  of  life  con- 
tinues in  our  Nation's  mines.  The  need 
for  legislative  improvements  in  our  mine 
safety  laws  is  imperative. 

Miners  still  go  into  the  mines  without 
basic  safety  training;  minimal  civil  pen- 
alties for  safety  violations  discourage  the 
capital  investment  necessary  to  improve 
dangerous  working  conditions;  and  the 
Government  is  without  the  power  to 
bring  continuing  violation  to  a  halt. 

In  May  of  1972,  I  suggested  that  the 
transfer  of  mine  safety  responsibility 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  vigorous  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  has  adopted  that 
approach,  recognizing  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  involves  a  basic  conflict  In 
Its  missions.  On  the  one  hand,  Interior 
is  expected  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  mining  industry  to  maximize 
production,  while  on  the  other.  It  Is 
called  to  interrupt  production  when  nec- 
essary for  mine  safety  reasons. 

Basically,  this  transfer  contemplates  a 
change  in  philosophy  in  the  enforcement 
of  mine  safety  laws.  In  1975,  enforce- 


ment of  these  laws  in  underground  mines, 
open  pit  mines,  crushed  stone  operations, 
sand  and  gravel  operations,  and  mills  re- 
sulted in  imderground  mine  operations 
having  the  lowest  violation  to  closure 
ratio — Slower  than  any  of  the  other  cate- 
gories. And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  36 
percent  of  the  fatalities  in  mines  and 
mills  for  1975  occurred  in  underground 
mines. 

The  argument  that  such  a  transfer 
would  result  in  the  enforcement  of  mine 
safety  laws  by  OSHA  is  spurious.  Tlie  bill 
will  allow  MESA  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence within  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Under  no  circumstances  will  its 
functions  be  submitted  by  OSHA. 

The  effectiveness  of  mine  safety  en- 
forcement has  been  further  compromised 
by  the  existence  of  two  separate  laws:  the 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  This  division  means 
duplication  of  efforts  and  results  in  a  di- 
minished enforcement  capacity. 

The  Metal  Act,  in  particular,  has 
proved  ineffective  in  protecting  miners 
from  health  and  safety  hazards.  There 
are  no  "teeth"  in  it — no  civil  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  Act's  standards. 
These  standards  are,  for  the  most  part, 
advisory,  and  the  failure  to  comply  with 
them  does  not  place  the  operator  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Moreover,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  mandatory  standards  has 
been  haphazard,  at  best. 

In  10  years  under  the  Metal  Act,  the 
rate  of  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  has 
improved  only  26  and  12  percent,  respec- 
tively. In  contrast,  during  the  6  years  of 
the  Coal  Act's  existence,  the  rate  of  im- 
provement of  fatality  and  serious  injury 
due  to  mining  operations  has  been  59  and 
28  percent  respectively,  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  that  imder  the  Metal  Act,  in- 
dicating that  our  coal  miners  are  getting 
far  better  results.  Our  hard  rock  miners 
deserve  the  same  measure  of  protection 
as  that  received  by  our  coal  miners. 

Despite  all  the  evidence  and  the  many 
needless  deaths,  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  safety  provisions  In 
this  bill  should  not  encompass  metal 
mines.  They  argue  that  such  an  approach 
would  preclude  "flexibility  in  the  formu- 
lation and  enforcement  of  standards." 
Mr.  President,  such  arguments  are  spe- 
cious. Nothing  in  this  bill  prohibits 
needed  flexibility  in  standard  making. 
Indeed,  the  rulemaking  process  is  de- 
signed to  produce  standards  tailored  to 
meet  spectflc  hazards.  Where  safety 
hazards  differ,  so  shall  the  standards. 

The  Metal  Act  is  clearly  deficient.  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  protection  of  the 
miner's  health;  it  maintains  a  laborious, 
and  often  Interminable,  standard-mak- 
ing procedure;  inspections  of  imder- 
ground mines  are  required  only  once  a 
year;  and  penalties  are  lacking  except 
for  the  drastic  measure  of  Issuing  a  clo- 
sure order  in  cases  of  imminent  danger 
or  failure  to  abate  serious  hazards. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  is 
that  no  standard  requiring  a  comprehen- 
sive safety  training  program  exists.  If 
proper  training  In  self-rescue  procedures 
had  been  provided  to  the  miners  at  the 
Sunshine  Mine  in  1972,  many  lives  might 
have  been  saved. 


In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  during 
hearings  on  S.  1302,  a  representative  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress  stated 
that  "most  accidents  are  caused  by  the 
unsafe  acts  of  men,  not  the  absence  of 
regulation."  Yet  it  was  not  the  miners 
who  failed  to  provide  an  alternative  es- 
cape route  at  the  Sunshine  Mine.  The 
miners  did  not  distribute  self-rescuers 
without  instruction  in  their  use. 

We  should  have  equal  protection  for  all 
mmers.  In  1966,  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee said  that  the  state  of  safety  in 
the  extractive  industry  was  alarming — 
it  remains  so  today.  Unless  we  act  deci- 
sively, we  risk  the  lives  of  those  who  work 
our  Nation's  mines. 

I  endorse  this  legislation's  concept  of 
combining  protection  of  all  mine  workers 
imder  a  single,  comprehensive  statutory 
plan.  This  bill  adopts  the  best  features 
of  existing  statutes  and  transfers  ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  benefit 
many.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  needed— now. 

By  Mr.  STONE: 

S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  veterans  with  certain  cost  In- 
formation relathag  to  the  conversion  of 
Government-supervised  insurance  to  in- 
dividual life  insurance  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  that  (test 
information  be  provided  to  veterans  v^o 
desire  to  convert  their  temporary  vetel^' 
ans  group  life  insurance,  VGLI,  to  a  per- 
manent commercial  life  insurance  policy. 

Unlike  veterans  from  earUer  eras,  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  not  been  offered  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  inexpensive. 
Government-administered  whole  hfe  In- 
surance protection.  In  fact,  prior  to  the" 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1974,  Vietnam  veterans  were  of- 
fered low-cost  servicemen's  group  life 
insurance  for  only  120  days  after  being 
discharged  from  military  service.  The 
Veterans'  Insurance  Act  of  1974  provided 
for  the  automatic  conversion  of  a  service- 
men's group  life  insurance,  SGLI,  policy 
to  a  nonrenewable  5-year  poUcy  known 
as  veterans  group  life  insurance,  VGLI. 
This  program  allows  recently  discharged 
veterans  to  maintain  inexpensive,  Gov- 
ernment-administered insurance  for  a 
5-year  readjustment  period.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  5 -year  policy,  the 
veteran  is  permitted  to  convert  his  VGLI 
policy  to  a  private  commercial  life  in- 
surance policy  offered  by  a  VA-approved 
commercial  life  insurance  company. 

Given  the  complex  and  often  confus- 
ing nature  of  life  insurance  policies, 
veterans  wanting  to  convert  to  a  com- 
mercial life  insurance  policy  need  more 
Information  than  they  presently  receive 
to  select  the  best  insurance  policy  for 
their  particular  needs.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  guidelines  nor  any  com- 
parative data  published  either  by  the 
VA  or  the  commercial  life  insurance  In- 
dustry to  assist  these  veterans  in  making 
an  intelligent  choice  as  to  which  com- 
pany and  policy  Is  best  suited  for  their 
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ing insurance  companies  to  provide  cer- 
tain cost-benefit  information  in  the  form 
of  a  comprehensible  buyer's  guide  and 
policy  summary  to  each  eligible  veteran 
who  purchases  insurance  in  order  to 
assist  veterans  in  converting  to  an  appro- 
priate insurance  policy.  The  bill  specifies 
a  method  for  presenting  simple  premium 
costs  and  benefits  for  the  first  5  policy 
years  and  representative  durations 
thereafter.  Prior  to  the  time  for  con- 
version, the  VA  Administrator  is  required 
to  notify  eligible  veterans  of  their  right 
to  obtain  a  buyer's  guide  and  a  policy 
summary  from  any  participating  insur- 
ance company  and  briefly  explain  the 
purpose  and  importance  of  each 
document. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  because  I  believe  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  clear,  accurate  and  adequate 
information  about  the  cost  and  value  of 
the  commercial  life  insurance  they  buy 
when  converting  from  their  Government- 
administered  life  insurance  policy.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  bill  will  provide 
the  cost  disclosure  information  necessary 
for  veterans  to  make  a  prudent  choice 
from  among  commercial  life  insurance 
policies.. 


By  Mr.  HART : 
S.   719.   A   bill   entitled   the   "MobUe 
Source  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1977"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

MOBILE     SOURCE     POLLTTTION     CONTROL     ACT     OF 
1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  is  once  again  setting  out  to 
draft  amendments  to  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  6  years  ago,  we  have  indeed  learned 
a  great  deal  about  pollution  control.  It 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  draw  on  that 
experience  to  revise  existing  law  and 
make  it  a  more  workable  basis  for  en- 
vironmental policy. 

We  should  proceed,  however,  very  cau- 
tiously when  revising  existing  standards, 
especially  if  those  revisions  are  moti- 
vated solely  by  concern  for  the  general 
state  of  our  economy.  Congress  has  at 
its  command  jobs  programs,  tax  rebates, 
and  other  economic  tools  far  more  pow- 
erful than  relaxing  pollution  stand- 
ards to  achieve  that  goal.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  fully  exploit  those  tools 
rather  than  endanger  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I,  for  one,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  instead  of  relaxing  current  air 
pollution  control  standards,  we  should 
look  very  seriously  at  alternative  public 
policy  tools  that  can  create  a  more 
workable  program  without  endangering 
public  health.  Supplementing  or  replac- 
ing inflexible  regulations  with  economic 
incentives  and  disincentives  is  one  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  Congress. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
which  would  apply  this  approach  to  auto- 
mobile pollution  control.  This  measure 
would  provide  industry  both  the  time  and 
the  flexibility  to  produce  clean  cars  with- 


out abandoning  standards  needed  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  my  pro- 
posal is  not  to  abandon  automobile  pol- 
lution standards.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
proposing  a  program  which  will  supple- 
ment our  current  regulatory  scheme, 
make  it  more  flexible  and,  by  defusing 
the  confrontation  politics  of  hard  dead- 
lines, provide  us  an  alternative  to  relax- 
ing standards  which  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  public  health. 

I  plan  to  offer  my  proposal  during  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee's  up- 
coming deliberations  on  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments.  My  purpose  in  presenting 
this  proposal  to  the  whole  Senate  today 
is  to  encourage  open  debate  on  an  option 
which  is  a  viable  solution  to  the  Nation's 
air  pollution  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  my  proposal  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  719 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  Section  202(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
striking  "model  year  1977"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "model  year  1980"  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  "model  years  1975 
and  1976"  in  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting "model  years  1975  through  1978"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
"model  year  1977"  in  the  fourth  sentence 
and  inserting  "model  years  1977  and  1978" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  3.  Section  202(b)  (2)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
"paragraph  ( 1 )  "  and  inserting  "paragraphs 
(1)  and  (5) "  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  202(b)  (5)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  (A)  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
regulations  under  subsection  (a)  applica- 
ble to  emissions  of  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  shall  contain 
standards  which  provide  that  such  emis- 
sions shall  not  exceed  the  levels  specified 
in  the  following  table  for  such  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  during  the  appropri- 
ate model  year : 
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In  graiHR  per  vehicle  mile 

Model 

Hydro- 

Carbon 

Oxides  Of 

year 

carbons 

monoxide 

nitrogen 

1979   

0.41 

3.4 

2.0 

1980 

0.41 

3.4 

1.0 

1981    

0.41 

3.4 

1.0 

1982  and  all  sub- 

sequent model 

years  _. 

0.41 

3.4 

0.4 

"(B)  (1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Administrator  may  issue 
a  certificate  of  conformity  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  section.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  206  of  this  Act,  for  a 
new  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
which  does  not  attain  the  standards  specified 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  In 
any  such  case,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 


sions of  section  205,  the  manufacturer  of 
such  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  to  be  paid  for 
each  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
before  such  vehicle  or  engine  can  be  sold, 
offered  for  sale,  introduced,  or  delivered  for 
Introduction,  into  commerce,  or  imported 
into  the  United  States,  as  covered  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  conformity  issued  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  in  compliance  with  section 
203(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(11)  Such  penalty  shall  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  at  the  time  such  certifi- 
cate is  issued,  and  based  upon  his  determina- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  at- 
taining the  standards  specified  for  the  appro- 
priate model  year  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  cost  of  attaining  the 
standards  specified  for  such  model  year  In 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  plus  50 
per  centum  of  such  difference.  Such  penalty 
shall  be  established  at  a  rate  per  vehicle  or 
engine,  and  the  Administrator  may  reduce 
such  penalty  In  an  amount  proportional  to 
any  decreases  in  the  levels  to  which  any  such 
vehicle  or  engine  is  certified  below  those  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(Ill)  In  the  case  of  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  engine  which  is  certified  at 
levels  below  those  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  provide  a  rebate  or  in- 
centive payment  to  the  ultimate  purchasers 
of  such  vehicles  or  engines.  Such  rebate  or 
Incentive  pajrment  shall  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  at  a  rate  proportional  to 
the  decreases  In  levels  of  emissions  below 
those  required  under  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  and  on  a  basis  equivalent  to 
the  amount  per-unit  of  emissions  of  the  pen- 
alty established  under  clause  (11)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. Such  regate  or  Incentive  payment 
may  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  cred- 
ited against  the  purchase  price  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine  or  directly  to  a  purchaser 
of  a  vehicle  or  engine.  Payments  of  such  re- 
bates or  incentive  payments  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  penalties  collected  under 
this  subparagraph  or  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  regulations  under 
subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of 
hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  from  light  duty  vehicles  and  en- 
gines shall  contain  standards  which  provide 
that  in  no  event  shall  such  emissions  exceed 
the  levels  specified  In  the  following  table  for 
such  vehicle  and  engines  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  appropriate  model  year: 


In  grams  per  vehicle  mile 


Model 

year 


Hydro- 
carbons 


Carbon 
monoxide 


Oxides  of 

nitrogen 


1979   1.5 

1980 0.41 

1981    0.41 

1982  and  all  sub- 
sequent model 
years o.  41 


15.0 
3.4 
3.4 


3.4 


2.0 

2.0 
2.0 


1.0 


"(D)  A  certificate  of  conformity  issued 
under  section  206  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  par- 
ticular levels  of  emissions  to  which  a  new 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  is 
certified  under  the  authority  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  certificate, 
and  the  regulations  on  which  such  vehicle 
or  engine  is  certified  to  conform,  for  all 
purposes   under   this   title." 

Sec  5.  Section  210  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,   is   amended  by  adding   "(a)" 


after  "Sec.  210."  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  for  the  purpose  of  Implement- 
ing transportation  control  plans  approved 
or  promulgated  under  section  110  of  this 
Act.  The  total  amount  of  such  grants  In 
any  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  col- 
lected in  penalties  under  section  202(b)(5) 
of  this  Act,  less  the  total  amount  of  any 
rebates  or  Incentive  payments  made  under 
such  provision.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  specified  In  the  preceding 
sentence." 

Sec.  6.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  amended  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  and  adding  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

"or  to  establish  penalties  in  excess  of  those 
established  under  section  202(b)(6).". 
Summary  of  Major  Provisions 

1.  The  1977  emission  standards — 1.5  grains 
per  mile  for  hydrocarbons,  15  grams  per  mile 
for  carbon  monoxide,  and  2  grams  per  mile 
for  nitrogen  oxides — would  be  extended  to 
1978.  All  cars  would  have  to  meet  these 
standards. 

2.  The  noncompliance  penalty  option  would 
begin  in  1979.  With  one  major  modification, 
an  emission  standards  timetable  similar  to 
that  pasesd  by  the  Senate  last  year  would  be 
established.  The  major  difference  Involves 
restoring,  in  1982.  the  nitrogen  oxide  stand- 
ard of  .4  grams  per  mile  that  was  permanently 
relaxed  to  1  gram  per  mile  in  S.  3219. 

Manufacturers  would  be  encouraged  but 
not  required  to  make  and  sell  cars  meet- 
ing this  schedule  of  emission  standards.  Cars 
which  meet  these  standards  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  penalty.  Manufacturers  would 
be  allowed  to  produce  and  sell  cars  with 
higher  levels  of  pollution  subject  to  a  non- 
compliance penalty  calculated  (by  the  EPA 
Administrator)  on  the  cost  of  compliance 
plus  50  percent.  To  ensure  the  protection  of 
public  health,  a  maximum  noncompliance 
pollution  standard  would  limit  the  pollution 
levels  from  noncompliance  cars. 

The  following  tables  show  the  emission 
standards  and  the  maximum  noncompliance 
pollution  standard  and  the  emission  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Senate  in  S.  3219. 


No  charge 
emission 
standards 


Maximum 

noncompliance 

pollution 

standards 


S.  3219 


HO      CO  NO. 


1978.. 
1979.. 

1980.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 


..1.5    15.02.0 
...41    3.4  2.0 


.41 

.41 
.41 


3.4  l.O 
3. 4  1.  0 
3.4    .41 


1.5    15.0 
1.5    15.0 

.41  3.4 
.41  3.4 
.41    3.4 


1.5  15.0 
.41  3.4 
.41  3.4 
.41    3.4 


.41 
.41 


3.4 
3.4 


2 
12 

n 

1 
1 
1 


I  For  90  percent  of  cars  sold  in  United  States. 
'  For  10  percent  of  cars  sold  In  United  States. 

3.  To  encourage  manufacturers  to  produce 
cars  which  pollute  less  than  the  "no  charge" 
emission  standards,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  rebate  or  incentive 
payment  to  the  purchasers  cf  these  cars. 

4.  The  EPA  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized to  distribute  any  net  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  penalty  and  rebate  program  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  Implementing  transportation  control 
plans. 

5.  All  states  are  extended  the  authority  to 
set  fines  and  rebates  over  and  above  those 
established  by  the  EPA  Administrator. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  for  his  initiative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  have  long  felt 
that  our  Nation  had  an  opportunity  to 


utilize  marketplace  mechanisms  as  a 
way  to  accelerate  the  national  drive 
toward  clean  air. 

That  was  why  I  supported  strongly 
the  delayed  compliance  penalty  pro- 
visions included  in  last  year's  Senate  bill 
and  which  is  now  S.  252.  That  provision 
will  assure  that  foot-dragging  will  no 
longer  be  rewarded  with  an  economic  ad- 
vantage over  a  competitor.  Or  stated 
another  way,  companies  that  move  for- 
ward to  meet  emission  limits  and  to 
install  necessary  control  devices  will  no 
longer  face  an  economic  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  a  laggard  competitor. 
Another  marketplace  mechanism  that 
was  included  in  the  language  of  S.  252 
and  S.  253  requires  EPA  to  propose  a 
system  of  penalties  on  emissions  of  ni- 
trogen oxide  from  major  stationary 
sources  as  a  way  to  encourage  cleanup. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  I  can  support 
this  bill  in  every  detail.  For  instance,  I 
fear  the  size  of  the  penalty  may  be  too 
big — 150  percent  of  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance— when  a  rebate  system  would 
double  that  cost  differential.  That  may 
be  too  high  to  offer  the  real  flexibility 
to  the  companies  and  buyers  that  I  would 
prefer  as  an  interim  approach,  which 
this  must  be,  a  transitional  approach. 

Also.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  a 
straight,  penalty-rebate  approach 
would  not  be  more  effective  and  fair, 
without  channeling  some  of  these  funds 
into  transportation  control  programs. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  concept  is 
sound.  This  approach  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention  to  see  if  it,  or  a  modified 
version,  should  be  incorporated  into  our 
Clean  Air  bill  for  1977. 

I  hope  that  representatives  of  both 
industrial  and  environmental  groups 
will  study  this  approach  with  great  care, 
in  order  to  give  us  their  views,  together 
with  suggestions  on  how  it  might  be 
improved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  several  moments  to 
commend  Senator  Hart  on  both  his^re- 
sight  and  leadership  in  introdttCtng  his 
bill  on  automobile  pollution  charges. 

The  principal  value  of  his  proposal  is 
that  it  offers  a  possible  solution  to  the 
political  brinkmanship  that  has  charac- 
terized relations  between  the  automobile 
manufacturers  and  the  Congress  over  the 
past  6  years.  At  the  heart  of  this  con- 
troversy has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  what  technology  is  available  to  clean 
up  automobile  pollution  and  how  quickly 
it  can  be  put  on  the  entire  fleet  of  new 
cars. 

This  debate  is  inherently  irreconcil- 
able. It  is  to  the  automobile  industry's 
advantage  to  present  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  availability  of  technology  to  clean 
up  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Congress,  while  suspicious  of  such  pes- 
simistic assessments,  does  not  have  the 
expertise  to  conclusively  rebut  the  manu- 
facturers. Over  time,  the  debate  has  de- 
generated into  a  test  of  political  wills 
rather  than  a  rational  examination  of 
technological  options. 

Although  it  may  not  be  the  ultimate 
solution.  Senator  Hart's  proposal  at 
least  offers  the  hope  of  breaking  the 
logjam.  Under  his  proposal,  manufac- 
turers are  given  the  choice  of  two  sets  of 
emission  standards.  The  stringent  stand- 
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the   prospect   of 
i  less  bureaucratic 


ard  represents  congressional  optimism. 
The  weaker  standarc  approaches  the 
pessimistic  industry  v  ew.  If  the  manu- 
facturer chooses  to  neet  the  weaker 
standard,  he  must  pay.  If  he  meets  the 
strict  standard,  no  fee  Is  levied.  Proceeds 
from  the  charge  are  re  bated  to  purchas- 
ers of  clean  cars,  and  t  o  cities  experienc- 
ing severe  air  pollution  problems. 

Not  only  does  Senatjr  Hart's  proposal 
offer  the  prospect  of  ending  the  stale- 
mate between  Congress  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  but  it  represents  a  posi- 
tive advance  in  terms  of  regulatory 
strategies.  Presently,  rr  ost  environmental 
regulation  relies  on  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  enforced  h  v  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. Despite  its  succes  ses,  such  a  system 
has  its  drawbacks.  In  a  highly  industrial- 
ized economy  that  is  a]  »proaching  $2  tril- 
lion a  year,  the  ability  of  even  the  most 
enlightened  bureaucrats  to  formulate 
soimd  regulations  is  limited.  Instead, 
regulatory  strategies  s  lould  seek  to  cap- 
italize on  those  econ  >mic  signals  that 
motivate  a  capitalistic  economy.  Senator 
Hart's  proposal  by  su  astituting  charges 
on  noncomplying  car;  for  the  present 
statutory  prohibition  pas  made  a  con- 
ceptual advance  of  seme  magnitude.  A 
charge  system  offers 
greater  compliance,  an 
meddling. 

Hopefully,  Senator  Hart's  proposal 
will  prove  the  harbinj  er  of  a  new  wave 
of  charge  strategies  in  ;he  environmental 
area.  Such  charges  of!  ;r  the  prospect  of 
more  rapid  compliance  in  an  economy 
that  understands  costs 
latory  mandates,  uith 
terference  in  our  perse  nal  and  economic 
lives.  I  should  stress.  1  owever,  that  I  do 
not  see  ciiarges  to  ally 
regulatory  strategies.  1  -ather,  I  see  a  mix 
of  the  two  emerging  o'  er  time  with  each 
complementing  the  otl  er. 

Having  spoken  hi  fhly 
Hart's  proposal,  seveial  caveats  are  in 
order.  My  concerns  ate  twofold.  First,  I 
am  not  sure  that  all 
the  proposal  have  beei  l  met.  Most  of  all, 
I  am  worried  about  tl  le  complexities  of 
calculating  the  cost  ol  compliance.  This 
obvio'jsly  needs  furthe  r  discussion. 

My  second  concern  is  related  to  the 
first.  The  Senata  Cor  imittee  on  Public 
Works,  in  order  to  proi  ide  a  set  of  stand- 
ards to  the  industr>'  for  its  1978  cars, 
plans  to  move  rapidly  n  the  next  several 
weeks  to  report  a  bill  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Senato'  Hart's  proposal 
will  receive  the  carefi  1  consideration  it 
deserves.  But,  regar  Hess  of  possible 
drawbacks,  Senator  Hart  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts. 


better  than  regu- 
ess  regulatory  in- 


of    Senator 


HUMPKREY 


By  Mr. 
Mr.  McGovEi^ 
Mr.  Pell,  M; 
Williams,  and 
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NATIONAL  CHILD    NTTTRmON   INFORMATION   AND 
EDUCATION   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  the  National  Child  Nu- 
trition Information  and  Education  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  education  as  a  part  of  food 
service  programs  for  children  conducted 
under  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Acts. 

Senator  McGovern  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  Today  I  am  Joined  by 
Senator  McGovern,  Anderson,  Pell, 
Randolph,  Bayh,  Williams,  and  Riegle. 

We  have  been  learning  more  in  recent 
years  about  our  dietary  patterns  and 
their  impact  on  our  health.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Himian 
Needs  just  recently  issued  a  report,  "Die- 
tary Goals  for  the  United  States,"  out- 
lining national  nutritional  goals  to  Im- 
prove health  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
various  diseases  which  are  diet  related. 

In  my  view,  we  need  to  utilize  this  in- 
formation to  develop  a  soimd  nutrition 
education  program,  and  the  obvious  focal 
point  to  attack  the  problem  should  be  the 
school  system  and  the  education  we  pro- 
vide there  in  the  early  years. 

Under  this  proppsed  legislation  a  sys- 
tem of  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies would  be  established  for  the  train- 
ing of  fex)d  service  and  educational  per- 
sonnel in  the  principles  of  good  nutrition 
and  the  development  of  comprehensive 
nutrition  education  programs.  These 
comprehensive  nutrition  programs  will 
utilize  the  existing  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  as  a  learning 
laboratory. 

The  benefits  and  savings  resulting 
from  a  nutrition  education  program 
would  be  of  major  significance. 

Improved  nutrition  helps  learning  and 
the  development  of  the  brain; 

Improved  nutrition  increases  the  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  raises  the  productiv- 
ity and  tlie  motivation  of  workers; 

Improved  nutrition  results  in  higher 
resistance  to  disease  and  lowers  the  se- 
verity of  disease; 

Improved  nutrition  decreases  fetal,  in- 
fant, child,  and  even  maternal  mortality; 
and 

Improved  nutrition  among  poor  chil- 
dren would  lead  to  a  10-  to  30-percent 
higher  mental  achievement. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eliminating 
malnutrition  among  3.3  million  poor 
children  alone  could  produce  a  $6.3  to 
$18.8  billion  increase  in  GNP  over  the 
lifetime  of  the.se  children. 

President  Carter,  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  School  Food  Service  Journal,  said : 

We  mu-st  Incorporate  nutrition  education 
into  our  child  nutrition  program.  It  Is  not 
enough  just  to  feed  our  children  today.  We 
must  educate  them  for  tomorrow. 

Congress  through  successive  legislative 
acts,  has  made  major  changes  and  addi- 
tions to  broaden  and  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  existing  child  nutrition 
programs.  Over  47  million  children  are 
enrolled  in  school  at  present,  and  the 
lunch  program  now  Is  available  to 
nearly  90  percent  of  those  children.  De- 


spite this  record  we  have  not  scratched 
the  surface  in  using  it  to  build  an  ef- 
fective nutrition  education  effort. 

When  Congress  approved  the  original 
National  School  Limch  Act,  it  stated: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  chUdren.  .  .  . 

We  need  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
good  health  and  nutrition  as  they  relate 
to  our  national  security.  I  should  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  original 
National  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  just  31  years 
ago  in  February  of  1946. 

As  considered  in  both  Houses,  the  origi- 
nal bill  included  a  title  II  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  nutrition  education  di- 
rectly related  to  the  operation  of  the 
sch(X)l  lunch  program. 

The  purpose  of  title  n,  as  explained  by 
Senator  EUender  in  the  floor  debate,  was 
to  "work  out  techniques  and  procedures 
for  making  school  limches  education" 
and  to  "help  school  principals  integrate 
the  school  lunch  with  health  instruc- 
tion, home  economics  insrtuction,  and  so 
forth."  Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not 
include  title  H  in  its  bill,  and  it  was 
dropped  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

The  bill  I  am  presenting  today  follows 
the  same  general  principles  on  nutrition 
education  as  were  incorporated  in  title 
II  of  the  original  bill  on  the  school  limch 
program,  although  this  bill  is  more  com- 
prehensive. 

Three  decades  ago.  Senators  Russell, 
EUender,  and  Aiken,  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Flanagan,  who  sponsored  the  House 
bill,  felt  strongly  that  the  school  lunch 
program  would  never  be  a  complete 
nutrition  program  until  the  lunch  pro- 
gram became  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program.  I  have  always  sub- 
scribed to  that  view  and,  on  several 
occasions.  I  have  sponsored  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  legislative  proposals 
directed  toward  this  purpose. 

In  my  opinion,  the  vital  need  is  to 
bring  together  in  a  working,  cooperative 
relationship,  the  school  Ivmch  personnel, 
who  plan  menus,  purchase,  prepare, 
and  serve  food  to  children  with  the 
educational  personnel  who  provide  the 
teaching  of  nutrition  principles  in  the 
classroom. 

In  this  way,  the  theory  of  good  nutri- 
tion learned  in  the  classroom  can  be 
directly  related  to  the  learning  and 
practice  of  good  eating  habits  in  the 
school  cafeteria.  I  believe  that  the  les- 
sons of  good  nutrition  will  carry  over  as 
children  leave  school  and  build  their 
adult  lives. 

The  bill  has  three  major  features : 

First.  Each  State  Department  of 
Education,  with  Federal  funding,  will 
establish  a  child  nutrition  infoiination 
and  education  coordinator  responsible 
for  developing  a  State  nutrition  educa- 
tion program  and  coordinating  existing 
child  nutrition  activities  of  various  other 
State  agencies. 

Second.  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  for  each  child  in  each  State 
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enrolled  In  schools  and  nonprofit  child 
care  institutions  will  be  available  to 
State  educational  agencies  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nutrition  education  special- 
ists and  similar  personnel,  with  support- 
ing staff,  at  the  State  level.  Such 
specialists  would  work  with  local  school 
systems  through  workshops  and  other 
means  to  bring  together  food  service 
and  education  personnel  in  planning  and 
training  session.  Under  this  procedure, 
each  school  system  would  develop  its  own 
nutrition  information  program. 

Third.  A  food  and  nutrition  informa- 
tion and  training  resources  center  would 
be  established  within  the  Agricultural 
Library  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultm'e.  Such  a  center  would  be 
responsible  for  assembling,  collecting, 
maintaining,  and  disseminating  food  and 
nutrition  materials,  including  the  results 
of  nutrition  research,  training  methexis 
and  procedures,  and  other  materials  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  In  the 
Congress. 

This  type  of  program  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  on  a  limited  basis  by  the 
bureau  of  nutrition  education  and  school 
lunch  in  the  Massachusetts  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Nutrition  special- 
ists assigned  to  the  school  lunch  program 
at  the  State  level  work  part  time  in  the 
local  school  districts  to  bring  together 
school  lunch  and  education  personnel  to 
develop  a  positive  program  of  nutrition 
education  for  the  students  on  the  same 
basis  as  outlined  in  my  bill. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $30  million,  and  it 
represents  an  important  forward  step  in 
addressing  an  urgent  national  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  v/as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asi^embied.  That  thi5 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Child 
Nutrition  Information  and  Education  Act  of 
1977". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  proper  nutrition  of  the  Nation's 
children  Is  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 

(2)  The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  nutrition  and  Its  relationship 
to  health  can  lead  to  the  child's  rejection  of 
certain  highly  nutritious  foods  and  conse- 
quent plate  waste  in  school  food  service 
operations. 

(3)  Many  teachers  and  school  food  service 
operators  have  not  had  adequate  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  nutrition. 

(4)  There  is  a  need  for  a  closer  relatlon- 
.shlp  and  coordination  between  information 
on  the  principles  of  good  nutrition  supplied 
to  children  In  the  classroom  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  In  the  school 
cafeteria. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age the  dissemination  of  sound  nutrition  in- 
formation to  chUdren  participating  or  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  school  lunch  and 
related  child  nutrition  programs  by  estab- 


lishing  a  system  of  grants  of  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  training  of  food  serv- 
ice and  educational  personnel  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  nutrition  and  development  of 
comprehensive  nutrition  education  programs. 
Such  comprehensive  nutrition  education 
programs  shall  fully  utilize  as  a  learning 
laboratory  the  existing  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

NUTRITION  INFORMATION  AND  TRAINING 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram, through  a  sj-stem  of  grants  to  State 
educational  agencies,  to  provide  for  (1)  the 
nutritional  training  of  food  service  and  edu- 
cational personnel;  and  (2)  the  conduct  of 
nutrition  education  activities  In  schools  and 
child  care  Institutions  eligible  under  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 
Such  a  program  is  to  be  coordinated  at  the 
national  level  with  other  nutrition  activities 
conducted  by  education  and  health  agencies. 
In  formulating  such  a  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Nutrition,  State  and  educational  agencies, 
and  other  interested  groups  and  Individuals 
concerned  with  improvement  of  child 
nutrition. 

APPRO(?RIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  1978  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  conduct  of  the  nutrition  education 
and  information  program  shall  be  based  on  a 
rate  of  50  cents  for  each  child  enrolled  In 
schools  or  children  in  situations  within  the 
State:  Provided,  however,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  an  amount  less  than  375,000  per  an- 
num. Enrollment  data  so  used  will  be  the  lat- 
est available  as  certified  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  moneys  otherwise 
available  under  this  Act,  in  the  case  of 
States  which  do  not  administer  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs  in  eligi- 
ble private  schools  and  child  care  institu- 
tions, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  with- 
hold fvmds  from  such  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  program  authorized 
under  this  Act.  Such  withholding  shall  be 
based  on  the  number  of  children  attending 
private  schools  and  child  care  institutions 
in  such  State. 

AGREEMENTS    WTTH    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements,  incorporating  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  this  Act,  with  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  develop  and  Issue 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  funds  made  available  un- 
der section  4  of  this  Act  may  be  used  by 
State  educational  agencies  for  ( 1 )  the  plan- 
ning, development,  and  conduct  of  nutrition 
education  programs  and  workshops  for  food 
service  and  educational  personnel;  (2)  co- 
ordinating and  promoting  nutrition  infor- 
mation activities  In  local  school  districts 
using  as  a  learning  laboratory  existing  child 
nutrition  programs,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  national  school  lunch  program; 
(3)  contracting  with  public  and  private  ed- 
ucational Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
nutrition  education  programs  relating  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  (4)  related 
purposes  Including  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  visual  aids  and  other  informa- 
tional materials. 


(b)  Such  funds  may  be  used  by  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  for  the  employment  of 
nutrition  Information  specialists,  and  per- 
sonnel of  similar  qualifications,  Including 
travel  and  related  personnel  costs,  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  subsection  (a)  of  tbla 
section. 

(c)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  each  State's  grant  may  be  used 
for  overall  administrative  and  supervisory 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  program 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

ACCOUNTS,  RECORDS,  AND  REPORTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  State  educational  agencies,  par- 
ticipating In  programs  under  this  Act,  shall 
keep  such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  compliance 
under  this  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under. Such  accounts  and  records  shall  at 
aU  times  be  available  for  Inspection  and 
audit  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  preserved  for  such  period  of 
time,  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  State  educational  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide periodic  reports  on  expenditures  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  program  participation,  program 
costs,  and  so  forth,  In  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TION   RESOURCES    CENTER 

Sec  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Agricultural  Library  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  Food  and  Nutrition  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Re-rources  Center.  Such  Center  shall 
be  responsible  for — 

( 1 )  assembling  and  collecting  food  and  nu- 
trition education  materials,  including  the 
results  of  nutrition  research,  training  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  and  other  materials  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  maintaining  such  information  and  ma- 
terials m  a  library  and  providing  for  this 
dis-semination  on  a  regular  basis  to  State  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  other  Interested 
persons.  • 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $1,600,000  from  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS     AND     DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  a  State 
shall  impose  any  requirement  with  respect 
to  teaching  per.soimel.  curriculum.  Instruc- 
tion, methods  of  Instruction,  and  materials 
of  instruction  in  any  school. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  term 
defined  In  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  when  used  in 
this   Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  Na- 
tional Child  Nutrition  Information  Act 
of  1977,  introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
Humphrey). 

We  are  a  nation  that  generally  con- 
siders itself  well  fed.  We  certainly  grow 
an  abundance  of  food  each  year — far 
more  than  we  can  possibly  consume  our- 
selves. The  average  American  family  in 
fact  throws  away  more  food  in  one  day 
than  many  families  overseas  eat  in  sev- 
eral days.  In  addition,  our  nutritional 
assistance  programs,  such  as  the  school 
limch  program,  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
making  food  available  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  our  society  who  would  otherwise 
go  hungry. 

Yet,  as  scientific  and  medical  experts 
continually  remind  us,  there  is  a  vast 
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agencies    and    scientific 
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Such  eating  patterns 
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timony    before    the 
Committee  in  the  summer 
D.  Mark  Hegsted  of  the 
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He  went  on  to  mentior 
and  health  problems  as 
forms  of  cancer,  hypertension 
betes  as  diet  related.  Di 
Nizel,  professor  of  Oral 
at  Tufts  University,  statdd 
tooth  decay  "is  the  most 
tritional  disease  in  the  Urjited 
day."  and  it  "develops  so 
all  the  100.000  dentists 
States  restored  decayed 
night,  365  days  a  year, 
cavities  would  have  fornied 
of  the  year  as  were  just 
the  previous  year."  A  poo:  • 
special  impact  on  our  chQdren 
ing  their  mental  and  physical 
impairing  their  ability  to 
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healthy,  productive  adult! 

The  economic  costs  of 
tion  are  also  enormous — 
the  huge  amounts  of 
year  to  treat  diet-relate^ 
health  conditions  and 
vast  productive  potentia 
waste  as  people  fall  victiii 
eases  and  conditions.  Of 
place  no  price  tag  on  the 
man  suffering  that  can  result 
nutrition. 

Underlying   our  crisis 
sufficiency    is    a    crisis 
awareness.  Part  of  the  problem 
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in  the  kind  of  information  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  The  largest  source  of  dietary 
information  is  the  food  industry  which 
spent  $1.15  billion  in  1975  on  food  adver- 
tising. Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  educational  value  of  much  of 
this  advertising.  For  example,  a  study  of 
food  advertising  on  television  in  the  Chi- 
cago area,  conducted  over  a  4-week  pe- 
riod in  1975,  found  that  of  the  air  time 
devoted  to  food  advertising,  70  percent 
of  the  weekday  time  and  85  percent  of 
the  weekend  time,  involved  the  promo- 
tion of  food  that  was  high-calorie,  sugar- 
laden,  and  fat-saturated.  By  contrast,  no 
time  at  all  was  devoted  to  the  advertising 
of  fresh  vegetables.  Of  course,  the  extent 
to  which  food  advertising  is  a  reflection 
rather  than  a  cause  of  people's  food  tastes 
and  preferences  is  open  to  question.  As  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  on  the  subject 
stated: 

Sweets,  Junk  food,  snacks,  and  fast  foods 
and  otjier  low  nutrition  Items  are  not  force- 
fed  to  people  but  presumably  are  chosen 
freely. 

But  whether  the  cause  of  our  abysmal 
lack  of  nutritional  awareness  is  too  much 
of  the  wrong  information,  too  little  of  the 
right  information,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  it  is  clear  that  additional,  con- 
certed efforts  must  be  undertaken  to 
bring  home  to  the  American  people  the 
importance  of  sound  nutrition  and  a  good 
diet. 

Dietary  patterns  begin  to  develop  early 
in  life,  and  the  logical  place  to  impart  a 
true  awareness  of  the  essentials  of  proper 
nutrition  is  in  our  schools  at  an  early  age, 
and,  wherever  possible,  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. This  concept  of  early,  effective 
nutrition  education  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  child's  total  learning  experience  is 
one  of  the  central  themes  of  the  National 
Child  Nutrition  Information  Act  of  1977. 

Recognizing  that  our  existing  nutrition 
education  efforts  should  be  enhanced  and 
expanded,  the  legislation  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  These  grants  would  be 
used  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive nutrition  education  programs  in 
schools  and  other  child  care  institutions 
and  for  the  training  and  employment  of 
qualified  personnel  to  implement  these 
programs.  The  legislation  contemplates 
that  such  nutrition  education  programs 
would  utilize  the  school  lunch  program 
and  related  child  nutrition  programs  as 
learning  laboratories.  An  important  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  assures  the 
States  wide  latitude  in  fashioning  their 
own  nutrition  education  programs  and 
in  determining  the  teaching  methods  and 
instructional  materials  to  be  employed, 
thus  allowing  States  to  ^ailor  their  efforts 
to  the  special  needs  of  their  students. 

Under  the  measure,  each  State  would 
receive  50  cents  for  each  child  enrolled 
in  schools  or  institutions  participating 
or  ehgible  to  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  other  child  nutrition 
programs.  For  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, nutrition  education  grants  from  this 
legislation  could  total  $750,000  or  more. 


The  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be 
about  $30  million  for  the  first  year.  This 
would  be  a  small  expenditure  compared 
to  the  huge  benefits  that  would  be  reaped 
in  the  form  of  a  more  nutritionally  edu- 
cated, and  healthier  society,  whose  peo- 
ple are  better  able  to  contribute  to  its 
progress.  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
represents  an  investment  in  our  people 
and  their  future,  and  I  am  happy  to  give 
it  my  enthusiastic  support. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  724.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  annuities  to  widows  of 
certain  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  died  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

MILrTARY     SURVIVOR     BENEFIT    PLAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  our  former 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  and  I  introduced  a  survivor  bene- 
fit plan — SBP — for  military  widows 
whose  husbands  passed  away  before  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  92-425— 
SBP— in  September  1972.  It  was  S.  2108, 
but  this  measure  was  never  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  received  hundreds  of  plead- 
ing letters  from  these  elderly  widows 
from  across  the  country,  many  of  whom 
are  barely  surviving  in  the  minimmn  in- 
come category. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  this  meas- 
ure. It  is  similar  to  H.R.  719,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson. 
It  will  provide  a  nominal  annuity  to  wid- 
ows of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  died  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  SBP.  Although  the  SBP 
provided  a  bare  increase  for  minimum 
income  widows,  they  were  not  included  to 
receive  any  percentage  of  their  husband's 
retired  pay,  as  provided  for  future  wid- 
ows. The  minimum  income  category  for 
military  widows  was  first  established  by 
Public  Law  92-425. 

The  current  SBP  creates  certain  in- 
equities for  military  career  men  with 
more  than  20  years  service  who  died  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment,  except  for  a 
supplemental  payment  to  those  widows 
whose  outside  income  is  less  than  $1,400 
a  year.  Those  who  fall  in  this  category 
may  apply  for  supplemental  payment  in 
an  amount  which  will  bring  their  income 
for  a  single  person  up  to  $2,100  a  year,  or 
$175  a  month.  This  is  below  the  national 
poverty  level. 

There  are  bills  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, including  S.  623  which  I  introduced 
on  February  4, 1977,  to  increase  minimum 
widow's  payments  up  to  $2,340  annually 
from  $2,100.  This  is  still  below  the  pov- 
erty level  which  is  a  gross  injustice  to 
widows  whose  hardships  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  military  service  are  equal  and 
even  greater  than  those  who  now,  or  will 
in  the  future,  benefit  by  SBP.  Widows 
of  noncommissioned  officers  who  served 
20  to  30  years  and  died  before  Septem- 
ber 1972,  are  the  ones  who  are  suffering 
the  most  by  this  injustice. 

Mr.   President,   at  this  point,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  cer- 
tain letters  and  other  background  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  to  help  clarify  the  va- 
lidity and  the  objective  of  my  measure. 
This  material  will  help  explain  the  plight 
of  some  of  these  very  elderly  citizens 
whose  husbands  were  officers,  although 
the  widows  of  noncommissioned  officers 
in  most  cases  have  been  hit  the  hardest 
by  the  infiationary  spiral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  1, 1977. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  In  the  ninety- 
fourth  Congress  you  and  Senator  Scott  very 
kindly  Introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
forgotten  widows  of  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan,  namely  S.  2108. 

The  House  has  scheduled  hearing.?  on  H.R. 
694  on  Tuesday,  February  8.  1977.  This  bill  re- 
Introduces  the  amendments  left  out  when 
the  SBP  bill  was  amended  last  year;  namely, 
the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection 
Plan  cost-of-living  raise  and  tlie  Social 
Security  offset. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  If  this  bill 
Is  passed  by  the  House  (and  they  foresee  no 
problem)  that  when  It  gets  to  the  Senate, 
possibly  you  would  suggest  combining  this 
S.  2108  with  the  House  bill.  In  this  way  the 
biggest  discrepancy  of  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  would  be  overcome.  The  really  needy 
widows  are  not  covered  by  either  the  RFSPP 
(too  expensive)  or  the  Social  Security  offset 
(they  are  too  old  to  work). 

I  am  enclosing  two  memorandums  which  I 
hope  you  will  read  and  consider;  and  please 
call  me  if  I  can  be  of  help  in  securing  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation  to  correct  these 
inequities  of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

We  widows  really  appreciate  all  of  your 
help  and  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Jean  Arthurs. 


Memorandum — I 

H.R.  719  (formerly  HJl.  1166)  has  been 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  and  provides 
that  the  widow  of  an  individual  who  died  on 
or  before  September  21,  1972  and  who  would 
be  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  when 
he  died,  would  be  entitled  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  late  husband's  retired  pay.  based  on  the 
pay  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  was  enacted,  September  1972. 

In  its  April  1976  report,  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission  stated:  "As  a  matter  of 
priority,  the  proposed  Federal  Commission 
Board  should  Investigate  and  recommend 
remedial  legislation  for  widows  of  service- 
men who  receive  little  or  no  benefits.  The 
Nation  has  acknowledged  a  debt  to  these 
widows  through  enactment  of  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  legislation.  It  Is  considered  un- 
seemly that  the  lamentable  plight  of  these 
fine  people  should  continue  to  be  ignored." 

The  Survivor  Benefit  plan  provides  that 
the  widow  of  a  serviceman  who  died  on  active 
duty,  but  was  eligible  for  retirement  at  the 
time  of  death.  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  despite  the  fact 
that  the  active  duty  serviceman  had  taken 
no  reductions  In  pay  to  provide  such  cover- 
age, as  this  action  Is  usually  taken  at  time 
of  retirement.  This  provision  takes  care  of  the 
current  widows,  but  It  is  discriminatory 
against  the  widow  who  lost  her  husband  be- 
fore September  21,  1972.  No  war  started  on 
that  date — 'died  on  active  duty'  certainly  did 
not  start  on  that  date — but  there  are  many 
widows,  mainly  in  the  older  age  bracket,  who 
are  destitute  today  because  of  this  dis- 
crimination. What  is  fair  for  post-21  Septem- 


ber 72  widows  is  fair  for  pre-21  September  72 

widows. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estimated 
that  there  are  24,500  pre-Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  widows,  and  this  would  be  a  diminishing 
number  as  actuary  figures  show  that  most  of 
these  widows  are  in  the  older  age  bracket,  and 
the  trauma  of  their  lonely  life-style  tends 
to  shorten  their  lifespan. 

The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  Is  designed  to 
have  a  surplus  of  $1  billion  by  1982  and  $2 
billion  by  the  year  2000.  An  Indication  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  surplus  can  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  authorized  borrowing 
substantial  amounts  from  it  for  use  In  other 
areas. 

If  the  Survivor  Benefit  plan  Is  augmented 
with  this  H.R.  719  bill.  It  would  correct  the 
inadequacies  In  many  areas  now  requiring 
the  constant  attention  of  Congress,  and 
would  stop  the  "nickel  and  diming." 

Precedent  is  not  a  factor  here  when  you 
consider  the  Social  Security,  the  Civil  Service 
Plans,  the  Vietnamese  Integration,  the  old 
Contingency  Option  Act.  the  DIC  program, 
and  many  other  current  programs. 

Memorandum — II 

A  quote  from  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 23rd,  1977 : 

"The  war  was  over  long  ago  and  mainly 
forgotten  when  the  new  president  Issued  his 
pardon  proclamation  for  those  who  refused 
to  serve  in  it.  It  is  this  loss  of  memory  which 
seems  to  rankle  the  veterans  from  Vietnam, 
not  the  pardon,  not  the  old  arguments  of 
whether  the  war  was  right  or  wTong.  What 
aggravates  the  old  scars  is  this  strange  notion 
that  they  are  the  only  souls  around  in  this 
great  nation  with  anything  left  of  the  war 
Inside  them." 

"The  purpose  of  their  words  Is  not  to  re- 
open the  old  political  arguments,  the  old 
wounds,  but  to  make  a  simpler  statement: 
It  is  a  terrible  thing,  even  obscene,  that  other 
Americans  should  forget  so  easily  when  some- 
thin.'j  more  needs  to  be  done,  the  problem  is 
nobody  has  yet  figured  out  how  to  say  to 
all  these  veterans  the  healing  words  they 
need  to  hear." 

Certain  scars  from  the  war  probably  lie 
beyond  the  healing  power  of  a  presidential 
proclamation,  but  one  that  does  bear  full  and 
fair  consideration  is  the  Defense  Manpower 
Commission  Report  of  April  1976  In  which 
It  stated:  "As  a  matter  of  priority,  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Commission  Board  should  in- 
vestigate and  recommend  remedial  legisla- 
tion for  widows  of  servicemen  who  receive 
little  or  no  benefits.  The  Nation  has  acknowl- 
edged a  debt  to  these  widows  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  legisla- 
tion. It  is  considered  unseemly  that  the  la- 
mentable plight  of  these  fine  people  should 
continue  to  be  Ignored." 

It  Is  unseemly  that  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  which  covers  widows  of  career  service- 
men who  died  on  active  duty  Is  not  a  com- 
pleted bill.  It  covers  only  these  widows  who 
lost  their  husbands  on  or  after  21  Septem- 
ber 1972.  How  about  the  widows  whose  hus- 
bands made  the  supreme  sacrifice  before  that 
date?  The  widows  of  the  Thresher,  the  widows 
of  the  lost  astronauts,  the  widows  whose  hus- 
bands served  In  two  and  three  wars  and  are 
destitute  today.  The  Vietnam  War  did  not 
start  on  September  21.  1972. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estimated 
that  there  are  24,500  Pre-Survlvor  Benefit 
Plan  widows;  and  this  is  a  diminishing  num- 
ber as  actuary  figures  show  that  most  of 
these  widows  are  In  the  older  age  bracket, 
and  the  trauma  of  their  lonely  life-style 
tends  to  shorten  their  life  span. 

Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  designed  to  have 
a  surplus  of  $1  billion  by  1982  and  $2  billion 
by  the  year  2000.  An  Indication  of  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  surplus  can  be  found  In  the 


fact  that  Congress  has  authorized  borrowing 
substantial  amounts  for  use  In  other  areas. 


A  Plea  for  Aged  Retiree  Military  Widows 
Whose  Husbands  Served  Through  Both 
World  Wars 

1.  Whereas  we  have  never  received  a  pen- 
sion for  the  services  of  o\rr  husbands  if  we 
have  a  private  Income  of  even  poverty  levels; 

2.  Whereas  there  was  neither  Social  Secu- 
rity nor  a  Family  Protection  Plan  when  they 
served,  private  provision  for  which  we  are 
now  penalized  was  the  only  means  of  eco- 
nomic  protection  for  their  widows; 

3.  Whereas  those  provisions,  life  insurance 
for  the  most  part,  were  based  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  twenties  and  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate In  our  present  economy; 

4.  Whereas  we  were  forced  to  lower  our 
standard  of  living  after  the  death  of  our 
husbands  we  are  unable  to  lower  it  further; 

5.  Whereas  there  Is  no  "Means  Test"  in 
Civil  Service  Survivor  benefits; 

6.  Whereas  we  are  in  our  seventies  and 
eighties  and  unable  to  Increase  our  dimin- 
ishing private  Incomes  to  meet  our  Increas- 
ing needs  and  the  demands  of  the  present 
economy; 

7.  Whereas  ours  is  a  long  Ignored  earned 
right; 

8.  Whereas  an  Imputed  deduction  for  re- 
tirement was  contributed  by  our  husbands 
for  many  years  in  both  active  and  retired 
status  according  to  the  positive  statement  of 
Congressman  Pllce,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Survivor  Benefits  as  made  in 
the  Inquiry  Into  Survivor  Benefits  Hearings 
In  the  91st  Congress,  and  estimated  In  the 
House  computation  charts  in  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1965; 

9.  Whereas  Social  Security  sends  a  check 
each  month  to  all  penslonless  citizens  over 
72  years  of  age  with  no  "Means  Test"  re- 
quirement; 

10.  Whereas  length  of  service  and  rank  are 
the  factors  in  active  retired  and  survivor 
benefits  computation  for  government  em- 
ployees we  are  denied  that  and  treated  as  a 
conglomerate  In  PL  92-425  in  violation  of  our 
constitutional  rights; 

11.  Whereas  discrimination  against  the 
aged  Is  Inhumane  and  unworthy  of  our  gov- 
ernment; 

12.  Whereas  I  am  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
my  husband  served  thirty  years  in  the  Army 
beginning  on  the  Mexican  Border  in  1916.  I 
have  never  received  a  pension  for  his  service, 
I  and  others  In  a  slmUar  category  have  a 
Just  claim  for  correction  of  this  Inequity,  and 
earnestly  request  your  attention  to  Its  cor- 
rection by  prompt  and  fair  means. 

Louise  Padgett. 

The  Case  op  the  widow  of  Rear  Admiral 
Cldton 

Rear  Admiral  Joe  Clifton  was  59  years  old 
at  his  death,  Christmas  Eve  1967.  He  had 
given  his  entire  adult  life  to  the  Navy— 33 
active  years  in  the  Navy  Air  and  4  years  at 
the  Naval  Academy.  His  was  Class  of  1930. 
Since  1955.  he  had  been  urged  to  retire  and 
join  Litton  Industries  by  one  Joe  Thomas  of 
Lehman  Brothers.  New  York  (Tlty  and  Tex 
Thornton.  Litton.  They  needed  him  in  their 
defense  division  of  Litton  to  open  doors  in 
the  Pentagon.  He  was  promised  much  that 
did  not  materialize.  When  he  finaUy  retired 
from  the  Navy  June  30,  1963,  he  was  with 
Litton  only  4  years  before  his  death,  not  long 
enough  for  a  pension. 

His  retirement  salary  when  the  Survivors 
Benefit  Program  was  enacted  September  21, 
1972  would  have  been  $2,050  a  month.  The 
SBP  Bill  was  not  made  retroactive  and  Joe 
was  not  alive  to  sign  up  for  It  In  1972.  As  his 
widow,  I  only  receive  $467  from  the  Veteran's 
Administration  monthly  and  $138.80  from 
his  social  security  making  $605.80  monthly. 
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The  SBP  calls  for  55%   of 
Therefore,  the  annuity  of  $521, 
up  the  55%  of  $1,127.50  to 
be  entitled.  I  do  not  receive 
In   October   1954,   he   had 
Contingency  Option  Plan,  late^ 
Retired     Serviceman's 
Plan.  However,  he  had  to 
ber  1959  because  it  was  too 
15%  of  the  military  took  It 
this.  Following  is  an  excerpt 
from  Lieutenant  Howard  E 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Iceman's  Survivor  Protection 
q.uently   not   explained   at   all 
quately  explained  to  personnd 
In  the  early  '60's.  One  of  my 
as  a  Senior  Petty  OflBcer  during 
was  to  inform  and  counsel 
positive   and  negative   aspects 
had  enough  first  hand  expert 
that  many  men  who  were 
templatlng  retirement   did 
the  plan  adequately.  A 
wherein  these  Individuals  had 
the  "benefits"  a  minimum  of 
their  actual  retirement  date.' 

To  this  day  much  of  the 
kept   properly   Informed   as   tc 
and  benefits.  Please  note 
of  all   the  services  elected 
the  Survivors  Benefit  Program 
tended  the  date  to  March  20, 
21,  September  1972  retirees  to 
As  a  military  widow,  I  severe 
the   increased    cost    of   living 
creased  availability  of  health 
doctors  at  a  Navy  Hospital  or 
must   drive    117   miles    round 
Hueneme  to  the  doctors  and 
can    only    see    a    doctor    once 
months!  Yet,  the  services  are 
civilian  doctors  at  this  point 
become  part  of  the  service 
malpractice    problem    they 
civilian  life.  Medical  prescriptlokis 
Impossible  to  obtain.  One  muj; 
next  day  If  they  are  out  of  s- 
scrlptlon.  They  will  net  mall 
even  at  one's  own  expense.  O: 
law  does  not  permit  narcotics 
mines  to  be  mailed.  The  above 
consuming  and  costly  to  me 
Is  a  1967  year  and  must  use 
In  1974,  because  of  this  very 
spent,  out  of  pocket,  over  $86( 
doctors  and  medicines.  So  far 
It  will  be  even  larger  because  ol 
Illness. 

Neither  the  commissaries  at 
the  medical   care   can   possibly 
fringe  benefits  under  these 
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Excerpts  from  a  letter  from 
Alexander,  the  Pounder  and 
of  the  Society  of  Military 
Ing,    oountrywlde    society    for 
widows — to  Mrs.  Joe  Clifton: 


"To  recapitulate  the  current 
Bills  in  the  93rd  Congress  which 
rect  what  we  term  gross  Ineq 
the  laws  administered  by  the 
ministration  for  widows  of  mil 
men  and  widows  of  military 
In  the  performance  of  their 
are  discriminatory  and,  In  fact 
the    equal    justice    provision    < 
Amendment   In   the   U.S. 
the  case  of  military  survivors 
Inatlon   Is   based   on   the 
of  profession.  This  Is  Just  as 
crimination  based  on  race,  creed 
ortgln! 

We  maintain  that  military 
paid  and  administered  by  the 
ernment  that  pays  and 
civil  service  personnel.  Further 
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tary personnel  are — In  every  sense  of  the 
word — federal  employees  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  laws  that  Congress  enacts  for  fed- 
eral civil  service  personnel  should  serve  as 
criteria  for  laws  that  Congress  enacts  for 
federal  military  personnel.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  and  the  cover-up  has  been  that 
military  personnel  receive  more  fringe  bene- 
fits than  federal  civil  service  personnel!  How- 
ever, the  reverse  is  true  because: 

1.  Based  on  prerequisites  and  responsibili- 
ties, military  pay  Is  much  lower  than  pay  in 
federal  civil  service. 

2.  Civil  service  personnel  have  a  funded 
and  vested  retirement  system.  Military  per- 
sonnel have  an  "Imputed"  retirement  pro- 
gram that  Is  unfunded. 

3.  Civil  service  personnel  have  tenure  rights 
until  age  70  and  are  never  caused  to  retire 
due  to  age  In  grade.  Retirement  Is  optional 
until  they  reach  mandatory  retirement  age. 
In  military  service  career  members  are  retired 
for  age-m-grade  when  they  are  in  their  mld- 
40's! 

4.  In  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
vesting  begins  at  5  years  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice. In  military  service  vesting  begins  at  20 
years  of  satisfactory  service.  Civil  Service 
personnel  can  withdraw  their  retirement 
contributions  (7  percent  of  pay)  if  they 
leave  federal  service  before  they  are  eligible 
for  retirement.  Military  personnel  have  no 
withdrawal  rights  because  their  7  percent  of 
salary  retirement  contributions  are  "Im- 
puted" from  any  appropriations  to  meet  re- 
tirement obligations ! 

5.  Survivor  annuity  benefits  have  been 
available  to  career  civil  service  personnel 
since  1948.  For  military  personnel  Survivor 
annuity  benefits  were  not  available  until 
1953  and  the  cost  was  three  times  higher 
than  the  cost  of  the  Svirvlvor  Protection 
Program  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  In  view  of  this  high  cost,  only  15 
percent  of  the  military  retirees  could  afford 
the  coverage  under  the  Contingency  Option 
Act,  later  renamed  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan.  Under  the  new  mili- 
tary Svirvivor  Benefit  Plan,  enacted  In  Sep- 
tember 1972,  the  cost  of  the  premiums  is 
based  on  the  same  formula  as  the  formula 
In  the  civil  service  retirement  system,  but 
due  to  early  age-ln-grade  retirements  In  mili- 
tary service  premiums  are  paid  over  a 
greater  length  of  time  and  survivor  benefits 
are  computed  on  lesser  years  of  service. 

Because  the  new  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
makes  no  provision  for  the  widows  of  military 
careermen  who  died  before  it  became  law. 
except  for  a  supplemental  payment  to  those 
widows  whose  outside  Income  Is  LESS  than 
$1,400  a  year,  widows  In  this  group  may  apply 
for  the  s\ipplemental  payment  in  an  amount 
to  bring  their  Income  up  to  the  national 
poverty  level  for  a  single  person,  namely, 
$2,100  a  year  ($176  a  month)  we  have  asked 
Rep.  Bob  Wilson  to  Introduce  H.R.  8610 
H.R.  14146,  and  H.R.  15271  to  provide  equal 
survivor  benefits  for  widows  of  careermen 
who  died  before  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

The  enactment  of  these  bills  is  necessary 
becaiase  the  laws  Congress  passed  for  mili- 
tary personnel  are  Inequitable  with  those 
It  passed  for  civil  service  personnel.  The 
premium  for  survivor  protection  under  the 
military  program  was  so  high  that  the  aver- 
age retiree  could  not  afford  to  participate  on 
the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
VA  pension  for  widows  Is  so  low  that  the 
widow  must  seek  gainful  employment  to 
maintain  her  accustomed  living  standard. 
Due  to  the  maximum  Income  limitation  of 
$2,600  for  a  widow  alone  and  $3,800  for  a 
widow  with  dependents  the  pension  the  law 
allows  based  on  Income  is  lost  whenever  the 
widow  earns  $50  a  week  or  more  If  she  does 
not  have  children,  or  $74  a  week  If  she  has 
chUdren.  Therefore,  after  20  to  40  years  of 
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service  in  the  armed  forces,  survivor  benefits 
do  not  exist  on  a  collectable  basis.  What  one 
law  provides,  another  takes  away! 

The  93rd  Congress  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
which  provides  50  percent  of  the  husband's 
full  salary  to  the  widow,  and  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  full  salary  if  she  has  two  or  more 
children,  this  If  the  death  of  the  husband 
resulted  from  the  performance  of  assigned 
duties.  Military  personnel  are  excluded  from 
this  Act  and  survivor  benefits  under  the  VA's 
service-connected  death  program  (regardless 
of  cause)  are  much  less  than  the  compensa- 
tion under  FECA.  Under  FECA  the  survivor 
benefits  range  from  a  minimum  of  $249  a 
month  to  a  maxlmimi  of  $1,800  a  month. 
Under  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation the  military  survivor  benefits  range 
from  a  minimum  of  $215  a  month  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $549  a  month.  Social  Security  sur- 
vivor payments  do  not  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  existing  discriminations  between  mil- 
itary and  civil  service  careers  In  every  re- 
spect from  salary,   tenure,   retirement,   and 
siu-vlvor  benefits,  are  an  Infringement  to  the 
military    family's    equal    rights    guaranteed 
under  the  14th  Amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion.   As    a   resiTlt   there    are   thousands   of 
widows  of  military  careermen  who  fought  in 
two  or   three  wars   that   are   not  nov/  and 
never  have  received  a  dime  under  the  in- 
equitable and  unjust  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  On  the  one 
hand,  premiums  under  the  old  Retired  Serv- 
icemen's Family  Protection  Plan  were  too 
high   to  be  affordable:    on  the  other  hand, 
the  VA  pension  and  monetary  restrictions 
are  so   low  that   most  of   the   careermen's 
widows  can  not  qualify.  Whether  a  service- 
man served  90  days   during  a  war,   or  35 
years  In  two  or  three  wars,  the  same  pension 
eligibility  law  and  pension  formula  applies 
if  death  occurred  after  retirement  of  a  non- 
service  connected  cause.  Military  retirees  who 
died  after  the  new  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  be- 
came law  were  given  a  second  chance  to  sign 
up  for  family  protection  at  rates  they  could 
afford.  By  contrast,  widows  whose  husbands 
died  before  SBP  was  law  are  unjustly  penal- 
ized due  to  discriminatory  laws  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

In  yoiir  particular  case,  the  difference  be- 
tween your  Die  for  a  death  occurring  before 
September  1972  and  the  benefits  for  a  widow 
of  a  military  retiree  in  Pay  Grade  0-8  with 
33  years  of  active  service,  hut  whose  death 
occurred  since  September  1972  and  had  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  survivor 
protection  under  the  new  SBP  program  is  as 
follows : 

Pay  Grade  0-8  retirement  pay  in  1972— 
$2,050.00  a  month. 

SBP  Widow's  Annuity  (55%  of  retired 
Pay)— $1,127.50  a  month. 

From  this  $1,127.50  a  month  which  the 
widow  receives  Is  deducted  the  $467  DIG  and 
the  social  security  survivor  payments  based 
on  the  husband's  military  service.  If  the 
widow's  Social  Security  survivor  payments 
are  $138.80  a  month,  this  makes  the  total  for 
Die  and  social  security  $605.80  a  month. 
Therefore,  the  widow's  Income  would  be: 

Die  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration      $467.00 

Social      Security      Stu-vlvor      Pay- 
ments         138.80 

SBP  Widow's  Annuity  after  DIC  & 

SS  Offset 621.  70 

Widow's   total    monthly   In- 
come under  SBP 1,127.50 

From  the  above  you  will  note  that  the  55 
percent  of  retired  pay  Is  maintained  for  the 
widow — if  the  husband  subscribed  for  sur- 
vivor protection  at  the  full  amount  available 
under  the  SBP  program — but  It  will  come 
from  three  sources. 

For  widows  like  yourself — the  $621.70  a 
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month  Survivor  Benefit  Program  payment 
represents  the  Inequity  because  the  new  sur- 
vivor law  was  not  retroactive  to  include  those 
widows  whose  husbands  died  before  the  new 
law  was  enacted,  and  whose  husbands  could 
not  afford  the  premium  charged  under  the 
old  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection 
Plan  program. 

Many  widows  whose  husbands  were  Flag 
Bank  with  33  years  of  active  service  are  not 
receiving  DIC  because  the  VA  rules  their 
husband's  death  was  not  service  connected.  If 
they  are  eligible  for  $150  a  month  social  se- 
curity survivor  payments,  the  VA  counts  $135 
of  it  (90% )  as  Included  Income.  If  in  addition 
to  SS  the  widow  has  an  Income  of  $100  a 
month  from  savings  or  investments,  making 
her  total  Income  $250  a  month,  she  cannot 
receive  a  VA  pension  because  her  total  an- 
nual Income  is  more  than  $2,600  a  year  .  .  . 
the  minimum  allowed  for  a  widow  without 
dependents.  After  33  years  of  active  military 
service — In  two  or  three  wars — who  can  say 
that  a  careerman's  death  was  NOT  service 
connected  since  he  had  to  be  In  top  health 
to  be  acceptable  and  to  remain  In  the  serv- 
ice? This  'test'  may  be  all  right  for  a  man 
that  put  In  90  days  or  even  five  years,  and 
then  died  at  age  65  when  most  of  his  life 
was  outside  military  service.  The  'test'  Is  not 
all  right  for  a  man  who  spent  most  of  his  life 
In  military  service.  As  In  the  case  of  your 
husband.  Rear  Admiral  Clifton,  Naval  Air, 
who  died  at  age  59  and  gave  33  adult  years  of 
active  service  and  4  Naval  Academy  years 
totaling  37  years  of  his  entire  adult  life. 
After  contributing  7  percent  of  his  pay  to  an 
unfunded  "imputed"  retirement  system,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  this  widow  should 
be  entitled  to  a  little  better  than  nothing— 
which  is  exactly  what  most  of  them  are  get- 
ting, nof/'i,<n>7!" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  will  help  correct  inequities  and  in- 
justices for  about  24,500  proud  and  elder- 
ly widows  who  made  many  sacrifices  for 
our  country.  Although  co.sts  for  this 
measure,  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
are  not  available,  it  Is  not  expected  to  be 
excessive.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
most  of  these  24,500  widows  are  elderly; 
consequently  the  costs  will  decline,  rather 
than  increase.  In  future  years.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  act  favor- 
ably and  quickly  on  this  vital  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Individual  who  on  or  before  September  21, 
1972.  was  a  widow  of  a  person  who  (1)  was 
entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  becavise  of  service  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  (2)  had  served  on  active 
duty  In  the  uniformed  services  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be  paid  an 
annuity  by  the  Secretary  concerned  In  the 
amount  prescribed  in  subsection  (b)  unless 
such  widow  Is  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity 
under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  paid  to  any 
widow  under  this  Act  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  55  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  her 
spouse  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
on  September  20.  1972,  had  he  lived  to  that 
date,  reduced  by  any  amount  such  widow  Is 
entitled    to   receive    as   an   annuity   under 


subchapter  I  of  chapter  78  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  death  compensation  under  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (or  under  any  prior  correspond- 
ing provision  of  law),  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  under  section  411(a) 
of  such  title  38.  or  pension  under  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  15  of  such  title  38  or  under 
section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959. 

(c)  In  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  any  widow  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  benefits  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  such  widow  had  this  Act  not 
been  enacted. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "uni- 
formed services"  has  the  same  meaning 
ascribed  to  it  In  section  1072(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  No  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  It  is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN) : 
S.  725.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Hiunan 
Resources. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE 
HANDICAPPED     ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-230.  Since  1970  this  act  has 
had  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  our 
Nation's  handicapped  children  as  well  as 
proving  to  be  economically  beneficial,  not 
only  to  those  handicapped  children  who 
are,  because  of  impi-oved  educational 
practices.  aWe  to  contribute  to  their  own 
and  our  Nation's  fiscal  well-being  in  their 
adulthood,  but  also  to  our  society,  which 
is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
heretofore  largely  neglected  talent  pool. 

This  bill,  which  I,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
STi¥FFORD.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  DuRKiN.  and  Mr.  Humphrey  intro- 
duce today.  Is  basically  an  extension  of 
the  existing  act.  exclusive  of  part  B — the 
State  grant  program,  through  1982.  As 
you  know,  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  was  extended  and 
amended  first  by  Public  Law  93-380  and 
then  by  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  of  1975.  Public  Law 
94-142.  The  bill  does  not  affect  those 
changes  made  to  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  by  Public  Law  94-142 
or  Public  Law  93-380. 

Rather,  this  extension  continues  the 
discretionary  Federal  legislation  aimed 
at  assisting  the  States  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  to  all 
handicapped  children.  In  addition,  it  also 
continues  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  administrative 
unit  in  the  Office  of  Education  respon- 
sible through  the  Commissioner  for  im- 
plementing mandated  programs  for 
handicapped  children  and  for  providing 
national  leadership  In  this  critical  area. 


This  extension  will  provide  the  re- 
sources needed  to  build  the  necessary  ca- 
pacity to  serve  this  Nation's  8  mil- 
lion handicapped  children.  The  Federal 
support  provided  under  the  authority  of 
parts  C,  D,  E.  and  P  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  impacts  positive- 
ly on  handicapped  children,  particularly 
deaf-blind  children,  very  yoimg  handi- 
capped children,  and  severely  handi- 
capped children.  The  supportive  services 
provided  by  the  regional  resource  cen- 
ters, the  development  of  new  and  inno- 
vative educational  techniques  and  de- 
vices, the  growth  of  manpower  potential, 
and  the  unique  benefits  of  the  regional 
vocation,  adult,  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams, are  vitally  important  as  we  work 
together  to  meet  our  commitment  to 
provide  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation to  all  handicapped  children. 

As  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-142,  all 
handicapped  children  must  have  avail- 
able by  September  1,  1980,  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education.  The  discretion- 
ary programs  and  resources  provided  by 
this  extension  will  assist  our  Nation  to 
meet  Its  commitment  to  handicapped 
children. 

These  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  served  our  Nation  well. 

The  States  estimate  that  there  are  8 
million  handicapped  children,  1  million 
of  whom  are  of  preschool  age,  who  are 
so  severely  handicapped  as  to  require 
special  education  programs.  Our  major 
Federal  legislative  effort  has  been  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  providing  such  pro- 
grams to  enable  them  to  provide  each 
handicapped  child  with  his  rightful  op- 
portunity to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education.  We  have  done  much;  yet  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

Reports  from  State  education  agen- 
cies indicate  that  special  education  pro- 
graming is  growing.  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  number  of  children  in  educa- 
tional programs  has  grown  from  2.1 
million  to  over  4.3  million.  Despite  this 
positive  growth,  educational  services  are 
still  reaching  only  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  estimated  8  million  handi- 
capped children. 

Without  the  availability  of  Federal 
support,  the  most  cruelly  handicapped, 
the  5,000  deaf -blind  children  bom  In  our 
Nation  as  a  result  of  the  1964-65  rubella 
epidemic  would  have  had  little  hope  of 
receiving  the  comprehensive  educational 
and  related  services  they  require.  How- 
ever, with  the  coordinated  use  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  resources, 
more  than  4,200  deaf -blind  children  will 
receive  the  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and 
full-time  services  they  need  to  equip 
themselves  to  live  productive  and  inde- 
pendent lives.  The  goal  of  ser\'lng  all  of 
these  most  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  drawing  within  reach. 

Federal  legislation  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  many  model  programs  to 
educate  young  handicapped  children. 
Since  1968.  when  the  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren's Early  Education  Act,  part  C,  was 
created,  more  than  250  models  serving 
thousands  of  handicapped  children  and 
their  parents  have  been  established.  The 
wisdom  of  the  law  in  requiring  that  these 
early    education    projects    function    to 
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time.  It  is  estimated  that  double  that 
number  of  special  and  regular  educators, 
plus  an  expanded  supply  of  administra- 
tors, speech  correctionists,  paraprofes- 
sionals  and  other  special  services  per- 
sonnel, such  as  specialists  in  physical  ed- 
ucation and  music  therapy,  will  be 
needed  if  the  Nation  is  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment to  8  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren by  1980. 

The  regional  vocational  and  adult  pro- 
grams offer  special  postsecondary  sup- 
port services  for  handicapped  persons  so 
that  they  may  adapt  to  and  benefit  from 
existing  vocational,  adult,  career  and 
academic  programs. 

These  programs  enable  our  schools 
across  the  Nation  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibility to  educate  handicapped  chil- 
dren—to equip  these  children  to  live  as 
productive  and  independent  lives  as  pos- 
sible. While  special  education  programs 
may  cost  more  than  education  programs 
for  nonhandicapped  children,  the  cost 
to  society  for  failing  to  provide  appropri- 
ate educational  services  is  greater.  Loss 
of  human  potential  is  always  a  debit 
mark;  the  higher  cost  of  dependency 
oriented  care  is  yet  another  debit. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  bill  essenti- 
ally extends  existing  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  through  fiscal  year  1982  Sec- 
tion 604  of  part  A.  however,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  extension. 

Section  604  concerns  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. At  the  time  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  was  established,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  was 
a  new  administrative  unit,  and  the  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  Bureau  needed  the 
expertise  of  a  National  Advisoi-y  Coun- 
cil. However,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  is  now  in  its  10th 
year,  and  we  have  had  reassurance  from 
the  administration  that  the  compelling 
need  for  an  Advisory  Committee  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
funds  for  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee could  be  more  effectively  used  in 
providing  education  services  to  handi- 
capped children  or  the  purchase  of  con- 
sultant services  when  needed.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  is  in  keeping  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  recommendation  to  the 
new  Cabinet  members  that  those  advi- 
sory committees  which  have  served  their 
purpose  should  be  eliminated. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  confirm  that  part  G,  Special 
Programs  for  Children  with  Specific 
Learning  Disabilities,  was  originally  in- 
tended to  terminate  after  3  years  from 
Its  date  of  enactment— April  13,  1970.  At 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  part  G  was 
viewed  as  a  vehicle  for  generating  fund- 
ing to  meet  an  immediate  need  for  serv- 
ices to  children  with  specific  learning 
disabUities.  Then  the  definition  of  handi- 
capped children  did  not  include  children 
with  specific  learning  disabUities.  How- 
ever, on  November  29, 1975  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  Pub- 
lic Law  94-l<'2,  was  enacted  and  does  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  definition  of  handi- 
capped chUdren  "chUdren  with  specific 


learning  disabilities."  Children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  may  there- 
fore be  served  under  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram, part  B,  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  When  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  was  extended  in 
1974,  part  G  was  included  in  the  exten- 
sion since,  at  that  time,  specific  learning 
disabled  children  were  not  included  in 
the  definition  of  handicapped  children. 
Now  these  handicapped  children  are  so 
included,  and  the  need  for  a  separate 
authority  to  meet  their  needs  no  longer 
exists. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  I  am  committed  to  the 
needs  of  our  handicapped  children.  The 
dollars  that  are  spent  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  these  children  are  in- 
deed a  wise  investment.  They  convert 
dependence  to  independence  and  futil- 
ity to  productivity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  725 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1977". 

CENTERS    AND    SERVICES 

Sec  2.  Section  627  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  627.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 621,  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  $21,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $24.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  622,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977.  $22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  $24,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1979,  $26,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  $29,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  623,  $38,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  $25,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  625,  $8,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1979.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

PERSONNEL    TRAINING 

Sec.  3.  Section  636  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  636.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part  (other  than  section  633)  $54,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1978,  $80,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1979,  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  $95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  633,  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  $2,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1978  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 
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Sec.  4.  Section  644  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  644.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979,  $24,000,000  for  the 
ftscal  year  1980,  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  $28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.". 

INSTRUCTIONAL   MEDIA 

Sec  5.  Section  654  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  654.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  322,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  $24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978, 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1979,  $27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  $29,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  and  for  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  thereafter.". 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  provide  relief  from 
energy  emergencies  and  energy  crises;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

ENERGY    CRISIS    RELIEF    ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  the  President's 
emergency  measure  to  alleviate  the  short- 
age of  natural  gas  threatening  many 
areas  of  our  Nation.  That  legislation  can 
be  a  significant  factor  in  easing  the 
threatened  loss  of  residential  heating 
supplies  and  close  of  schools  and  factories 
in  the  seriously  affected  portions  of  the 
Nation.  Already,  the  individual  efforts  of 
consumers  to  conserve  have  reduced  the 
shortage  significantly. 

This  Nation  has  been  delayed  for  too 
long  in  developing  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy.  We  desperately 
need  more  intensive  exploration,  rapid 
development  of  alternative  sources  of 
supply,  and  stringent  energy  conser- 
vation measures.  However,  regardless 
of  how  ambitious  our  national  energy 
policy  is.  a  perilous  situation  wiil 
still  be  confronting  our  Nation  for  the 
rest  of  this  winter  and  for  a  few  more 
years  to  come.  In  the  meanwhile,  supple- 
mentary emergency  plans  must  be  in 
place  to  relieve  the  suffering  commimities 
throughout  the  land  which  can  be  hit  un- 
expectedly by  bitter  and  paralyzing  cold. 

President  Carter's  Emergency  Natural 
Gas  Act  is  critically  needed,  but  it  is  only 
a  temporary  measure  designed  to  meet 
only  the  natural  gas  crisis  before  us  to- 
day. We  need  a  more  comprehensive 
emergency  authority  in  place,  and  we 
must  make  additional  provision  to  relieve 
the  heavy  financial  burdens  many  citi- 
zens will  suffer  if  an  energy  emergency 
should  recur. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  perma- 
nent legislation  today  designed  to  meet 
any  energy  emergency  situation.  A  fea- 
ture of  my  proposal  that  is  of  critical  im- 
portance is  a  provision  for  financial  re- 
lief for  those  individuals  and  families 
who  cannot  afford  essential  energj'  needs. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  provision  will  re- 
ceive immediate  attention  since  financial 


relief  may  be  essential  if  we  face  another 
unseasonably  cold  spell  this  winter. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  facts  we 
have  encountered  in  the  midst  of  energy 
shortages  and  price  increases  is  the  dis- 
proportionate hardship  being  placed  on 
our  poor  and  elderly  citizens.  Their  lim- 
ited incomes  make  it  difBcult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  absorb  rising  energy 
prices.  Some  simply  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate margin  between  income  and  ex- 
penditures to  withstand  higher  fuel, 
transportation,  and  electrical  costs.  Too 
often  they  face  the  choice  of  heat  or 
eat.  As  a  group  the  elderly  and  other 
low-income  persons  typically  spend 
about  14  percent  of  their  income  for 
energy.  This  is  nearly  S'/a  times  the  per- 
centage of  other  Americans.  In  addition, 
limited  income  or  failing  health  may  im- 
pose severe  barriers  to  being  able  to  make 
necessary  repairs  or  being  in  a  position 
to  purchase  needed  insulation  that  would 
conserve  energy. 

In  times  of  an  energy  emergency  or 
energy  crisis  the  burden  imposed  on  the 
p)oor  and  elderly  would  be  even  greater 
than  it  is  currently.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide emergency  loans  to  assist  those 
needy  victims  of  an  energy  emergency 
whose  essential  energy  needs  might 
otherwise  not  be  met. 

The  "Energy  Crisis  Relief  Act"  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  whenever 
State  or  local  efforts  to  relieve  energy 
emergencies  have  been  unsuccessful. 
After  a  request  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  the  President  will  determine  if  an 
energy  emergency  or  energy  crisis  exists. 
Once  the  President  determines  there  is 
an  energy  emergency  he  may  direct  the 
use  of  Federal  personnel,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  resources  to  support  State 
and  local  relief  efforts.  He  is  also  em- 
powered to  redirect  energy  supplies  from 
other  areas,  allocate  supplies  among  dis- 
tributors to  users,  put  energy  conserva- 
tion prc^rams  into  effect,  and  provide 
emergency  loans  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford essential  energy  supplies. 

I  strongly  believe  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  act  effectively  on  po- 
tential future  disruptions  of  our  energy 
supplies.  While  I  hope  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  not  have  to  be  used, 
energy  problems  like  natural  disasters 
can  recur,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  them  effectively. 

The  provision  for  energy  emergency 
loans  to  the  needy  is  of  urgent  import- 
ance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
expediting  action  on  at  least  that  portion 
of  this  legislation  so  the  mechanism  for 
financial  relief  will  be  ready  If  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Crisis  Relief  Act". 

definitions 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)   "energy  emergency"  means  a  shortage 
of  or  a  price  of  energy  supplies  which  the 


President  or  his  designated  representative 
determines  has  caused  or  Is  likely  to  cause 
an  inability  to  meet  essential  energy  needs 
in  any  geographic  tirea; 

(2)  "energy  crisis"  means  an  energy  emer- 
gency determined  by  the  President  to  be  of 
such  severity  and  diu-atlon  as  to  cause  or  be 
likely  to  cause  a  threat  to  the  public  health 
or  safety  In  any  geographic  area;  and 

(3)  "energy  supply"  means  any  and  all 
sources  of  energy  used  for  heating,  cooling, 
lighting,  transportation,  or  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec  3.  A  request  for  a  determination  that 
an  energy  emergency  or  energy  crisis  exists 
in  any  area  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  affected  area  is  located 
to  the  President  or  to  the  authority  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act.  Such  a  request  shall  be  based  upon 
the  Governor's  finding  that  the  shortage  or 
price  of  energy  materials  is  of  such  severity 
and  magnitude  that  effective  response  Is  be- 
yond the  capability  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  affected.  Such  a  request  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  President  or 
the  appropriate  authority  prescribes. 
federal  assistance 
Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  interest  of  providing 
maximum  delivery  of  Federal  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  the  President  or  appropriate  au- 
thority shall  coordinate  the  activities  of  all 
Federal  agencies  providing  energy  emergency 
or  disaster  assistance.  The  President  may 
direct  any  Federal  agency  with  or  without 
reimbursement  to  utilize  Federal  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  other  re- 
sovirces  including  ^managerial  and  technical 
services  In  support  of  State  and  local  energy 
crisis  or  emergency  efforts.  The  President 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  he  may  delegate  any  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  Act  to  such  authority 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  energy  emer- 
gency determined  under  section  2(1),  the 
President  or  the  appropriate  authority  may 
exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  section  6 
with  respect  to  the  affected  area  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  President  or  that 
agency  bead  determines  but  not  to  exceed 
a  period  of  ninety  days. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  energy  crisis  deter- 
mined under  section  2(2) ,  the  President  may 
exercise  or  authorize  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority conferred^by  section  7  for  such  pe- 
riod as  tlie  President  determines  but  not  to 
exceed  a  period  of  ninety  days. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ninety- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 ) .  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  affected 
area  is  located  may  request  the  President  or 
the  appropriate  authority  to  Issue  an  order 
continuing  the  energy  emergency  or  energy 
crisis  for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  any 
siich  thirty-day  period,  the  Governor  may 
request  the  President  or  the  appropriate  au- 
thority XX)  issue  an  order  continuing  the 
emergency  or  crisis  for  an  additional  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

coordination 
Sec  5.  (a)  Upon  a  determination  of  an 
energy  emergency  or  crisis,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  officer 
to  operate  in  the  affected  area.  The  Federal 
coordinating  officer,  in  cooperation  with 
State  officials,  shall  make  an  Initial  appraisal 
of  the  types  of  relief  most  urgently  needed, 
establish  such  field  offices  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  take  such  other  action  authorized 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  State  and  local 
officials  in  obtaining  the  assistance  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  Upon  the  determination  of  an  energy 
emergency  or  crisis,  the  President  or  the  ap- 
propriate agency  head  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  determlnatlot 
Governor  to  designate  a 
officer  to  carry  out  the 
section. 


and  request  the 
state  coordinating 
jrovisions  of  this 


ENEHGY  EMERGEN!  IT  EBXIEF 


Sec.  6.   (a)   During  any 
determined   in   accordanc( 
sions  of  this  Act.  the  Presi  lent 
prtate  agency  head  Is  aut  lorlzed 

( 1)  by  order,  to  direct  1  he 
ergy  supplies  to  the  affec  ed 

( 2 )  by  order  or  regulatl  in 
ergy  supplies  among  dlstr  butors 
fected  area  and  to  establls|i 
location  of  energy  suppU 
users; 


ar  d 


nee  ssarj 


(3)  to  establish   an 
program  ia  the  affected 

(4 )  to  make  emergency 
dlvlduals,  families,  and  p 
organizations    performing 
services  to  assist  them  in 
clal  resources  to  acquire  a 
ergy  supplies  diu-lng  the 
ergy  emergency  or  crisis, 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
of  any  such  loan  where 
treme  hardship;  and 

(5)  to   furnish    technlc4l 
make  loans  to  reestablish 
energy  supplies  in  the 
Any  loan  made  under  the 
(4)  of  the  preceding 
able  within  the  one-year 
on  the  date  of  the  loan, 
suant  to  clause  (5)   of  the 
this  subsection  shall  be 
three-year  period  beglnnln 
the  loan. 


enjrgy  conservation 

tata; 

^ergy  loans  to  In- 

bllc  or  nonprofit 

essential    public 

souring  the  finan- 

baslc  level  of  en- 

)ertod  of  the  en- 

to  cancel  not  to 

principal  amount 

to  avoid  ex- 


assistance   and 
dfsputed  sources  of 

area, 
pfovlsions  of  clause 
shall  be  repay- 
period  beginning 
loan  made  pur- 
first  sentence  of 
repjiyable  within  the 
on  the  date  of 


sentec  ce 


Any 


b  :ar 


(b)    Any  loan  made  undtr 
of   subsection    (a)    shall 
rate    determined    by    the 
Treasury  taking  into 
rent  average  yield  on 
able  obligations  of  the  Unlt4d 
last  day  of  the  month  ^___ 
of  the  loan,  e.xcept  that  no 
crue  or  be  paid  with  respeit 
the   principal   of   such   loan 
celed.  For  the  purpose  of 
this   section,    the   head   of 
agency   may  issue   to   the 
Treasiiry  obligations  in  an 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
section.  Any  such  obligation 
est  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Treastuy,  taking  into 
current  average  yield  on 
able  obligations  of  the 
the  last  day  of  the  month 
suance  of  the  obligation, 
the  Treasury  is  authorized 
piirchase  any  obligation 
subsection  and  for  such 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  a, 
a  public  debt  transaction 
the  sale  of  any  security  issue  i 
end  Lll)€rty  Bond  Act.  and 
which   seciu-ities  may  be 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  art 
elude  any  purchase  of 
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Sec.  7.  (a)  During  any  _ 
mined  in  accordance  with 
this   Act.   the  President  or 
agency  head  with  the 
dent  Is  authorized — 

(1)  by  order,  to  direct 
Federal  agency  to  terminate 
the  procurement  of  energy 
suspend  performance  under 
tract  where  such  action  is  m 
to  provide  additional  energy 
affected  area; 


(2)   to  establish  price  ceUlngs  at  all  levels 
for  one  or  more  types  of  eneijgy  supplies;  and 
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energy  emergency 
with   the   provl- 
or  the  appro- 
ed— 
delivery  of  en- 
area; 

to  allocate  en- 
in  the  af- 
prlorlties  for  al- 
to categories  of 


(3)  to  Impose  compulsory  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

(b)  During  any  energy  crisis  determined 
under  this  Act,  the  President  or  the  appro- 
priate authority  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
and  carry  out  such  contracts  or  other  obli- 
gations on  behalf  of  the  tJnlter  States  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  6  and  this  section,  during  any 
energy  cris'-,  the  President  may  exercise  the 
authority  conferred  by  sections  305,  306,  407, 
and  408  of  the  DUaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  in 
the  affected  area  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  an  energy  crisis 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  major  disaster  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


the  provisions 
interest  at  a 
secretary    of    the 
consl'  leratlon  the  cur- 
outs  landing  market- 
States  as  of  the 
preceding  the  making 
Interest  shall  ac- 
to  any  part  of 
which  is  can- 
m^ing  loans  under 
the   appropriate 
Secretary  of  the 
a  ggregate  amount 
purposes  of  this 
shall  bear  inter- 
the  Secretary  of 
c  onsideratlon  the 
out)  tandlng  market- 
Un;ted  States  as  of 
>recedlng  the  Is- 
he  Secretary  of 
and  directed  to 
Issued   under  this 
the  Secre- 
utljorlzed  to  use  as 
proceeds  from 
under  the  Sec- 
;he  piirpcees  for 
issued   under  the 
extended  to  in- 
obllgaltions  hereunder. 


tre 


eni  rgy 


the 


crisis  deter- 

provislons  of 

the  appropriate 

appro  7&\  of  the  Presl- 


t le  head  of  any 
iny  contract  for 
supplies  or  to 
any  such  con- 
necessary  in  order 
supplies  in  the 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  permit  States  to 
impose  inspection,  marking,  labeling, 
packaging,  and  ingredient  requirements 
that  are  more  stringent  than  Federal 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TOWARD  A  BETTER  HOT  DOG 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
move  us  a  step  closer  to  the  goal  of  safe, 
wholesome,  and  nutritional  food  for  the 
American  consumer. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  make  clear  that 
Federal  meat  standards,  which  are  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
consumers,  shall  not  be  used  to  nullify 
higher  State  standards  that  accord  more 
protection  to  consumers. 

Presently,  under  the  Federal  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967,  so-called  mini- 
mmn  meat  ingredient  standards  are  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government. 
Clearly,  this  act  has  been  an  improve- 
ment over  the  situation  that  existed  prior 
to  1967  when  many  States  had  neither 
meat  inspection  services  nor  ingredient 
standards.  For  example,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  act  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  quality  standards  for  such 
comminuted  meat  products  as  hot  dogs, 
sausages,  and  luncheon  meats. 

Regrettably,  however,  it  was  not  fore- 
seen that  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  would  be  used  to 
nullify  higher  standards  prevailing  under 
some  State  laws.  For  instance,  under  the 
Federal  act  the  ingredients  of  com- 
minuted meats,  such  as  hot  dogs,  may 
still  include  such  items  as  snouts,  goat 
tripe,  spleens,  hearts,  salivary  glands, 
and  tongue. 

As  the  State  of  Michigan  found  out, 
when  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  in  1972  in  Armour  &  Co.  v.  Ball 
(468  F2d  76) ,  State  standards  providing 
for  more  wholesome  meat  ingredients 
than  the  Federal  standards  were  "pre- 
empted" by  the  Federal  act.  This  deci- 
sion was  particularly  disturbing  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Michigan's  higher  stand- 
ards for  comminuted  meat  were  estab- 
lished in  1952,  15  years  before  the  Fed- 
eral act  was  passed. 


Thus,  Michigan's  high  quality  meat 
standards  were  eflfectively  diluted  by  al- 
lowing the  shipment  into  the  State  of 
inferior  meat  products.  No  longer  could 
the  consumer  be  assured  that  the  hot 
dogs  he  or  she  ate  met  Michigan's  pure 
skeletal  meat  and  12 -percent  protein  re- 
quirements, which  I  might  note  were 
sold  at  no  more  cost  to  the  consumer 
than  products  meeting  only  the  Federal 
standards.  Instead,  the  consumer  Is  still 
subject  to  the  general  caveat:  Let  the 
buyer  beware. 

In  1973,  the  Michigan  Legislature 
again  tried  to  protect  its  higher  quality 
meat  standards  by  requiring  retail  estab- 
lishments to  post  signs  if  they  offered 
for  sale  products  which  did  not  meet 
Michigan's  standards.  Although  this  did 
not  entirely  resolve  the  dilemma.  It  did 
encourage  many  Michigan  retailers  to 
handle  only  those  meat  products  meet- 
ing the  Michigan  requirements. 

Again,  however,  the  Michigan  position 
was  attacked  in  Federal  Court,  this  time 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute  which 
claimed  that  the  Michigan  posting  law 
was  preempted  by  the  Federal  Act  and 
that  it  unduly  burdened  interstate  com- 
merce. 

On  November  26,  1976,  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Noel  Fox  ruled  that  the 
Michigan  law  was  not  preempted  by 
the  Federal  statute.  His  opinion  stated: 

I  find  the  Michigan  legislation  to  be  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  state  to  com- 
municate Information  to  Its  citizen-con- 
sumers. 

Although  thi.s  case  is  still  pending  in 
Federal  court.  Judge  Fox's  opinion  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  revision  of  the 
Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  a  consumer-oriented  act 
when  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  meat  products, 
and  when  it  has  to  be  circumvented  in 
order  to  restore  a  previously  enacted  law 
that  had  higher  quality  standards  than 
the  more  recent  Federal  act. 

In  effect,  what  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted are  maximum,  rather  than  minl- 
miun.  Federal  meat  ingredient  stand- 
ards. 

For  those  who  believe  that  Federal 
meat  standards  are  improving,  let  me 
draw  attention  to  an  April  27.  1976,  pub- 
lication of  interim  Federal  rules  to  per- 
mit the  production  of  mechanically  de- 
boned  and  low-temperature  rendered 
meats.  What  this  proposal  would  create 
is  a  hot  dog  containing  more  ground 
bone  and  fat.  Enforcement  of  these 
rules  has  been  enjoined  by  a  Septem- 
ber 10,  1976,  Federal  court  order. 

The  Federal  Government  has  estab- 
lished so-called  "minimum"  meat  stand- 
ards. That  is  as  it  should  be  in  order 
to  make  sure  the  meat  our  Nation  con- 
sumes meets  certain  requirements. 

But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  the 
Federal  standard  actually  operates  to 
lower  the  quality  of  meat  products,  then 
in  such  cases,  the  Federal  Act  is  coim- 
terproductlve. 

States  should  not  be  precluded  from 
establishing  meat  standards  that  they 
feel  necessary  to  protect  their  citizens. 
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States  like  Michigan  have  had  a  long 
histoiT  of  establishing  meat  standards 
for  consimiers.  They  should  not  be  sud- 
denly removed  from  tffls  role  because  of 
the  inattention  of  other,  less  experi- 
enced. States  which  caused  enactment  of 
this  preemptive  Federal  legislation  in 
the  first  place. 

I  would  welcome  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  help  enact  this  State  con- 
sumer protection  measure,  and  I  urge 
that  it  receive  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  727 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(81  Stat.  600;  21  U.S.C.  678)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facilities, 
and  operations  of  any  establishment  at  which 
inspection  Is  provided  under  title  I  of  this 
Act,  which  are  less  stringent  than  those 
made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  Imposed  by 
any  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requirements  less  stringent  than 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  im- 
posed by  any  State  or  territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  articles 
prepared  at  any  establishment  under  inspec- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  title  I  of  this  Act,  any  State  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  exercise 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary 
over  articles  required  to  be  inspected  under 
such  title  I,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  or.  in  the  case  of  imported 
articles,  after  their  entry  into  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  State,  territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  Imposing  any 
requirements  with  respect  to  premises,  facil- 
ities, or  operations,  or  with  respect  to  mark- 
ing, labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingredient  re- 
quirements, that  are  more  stringent  than 
those  imposed  under  title  I  of  this  Act  by 
the  Secretary.". 


By  Mr.  DURKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  : 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change  the  in- 
come distribution  requirement  for  cer- 
tain private  operating  foundations  and 
to  exempt  certain  private  operating 
foundations  from  the  excise  tax  on  in- 
vestment income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  tax  law,  all  private  operating 
foundations  must  pay  a  4  percent  net 
investment  income  tax.  This  tax  was  first 
imposed  in  1969  to  cover  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  IRS  when  auditing  private 
foundations. 

The  4  percent  net  investment  tax  is 
crippling  the  efforts  of  private  founda- 
tions to  provide  our  Nation's  elderly 
with  decent  living  conditions  and  proper 
medical  attention  and  treatment.  More- 
over, the  tax  is  having  a  serious  impact 
on  the  ability  of  libraries  and  musevmis 


to  provide  their  services  and  facilities 
openly  and  freely  to  the  public.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today,  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Dole  and  McIntyre,  will 
end  the  misapplication  and  misdirection 
of  the  net  investment  tax. 

During  the  debates  on  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  the  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  that  would  have  reduced  the 
net  investment  tax  to  2  percent. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  this  50  percent 
reduction,  the  Senate  recognized  that  the 
2  percent  tax  substantially  curtails  a 
private  operating  foundation's  ability  to 
provide  adequate  and  responsive  services 
to  the  public.  In  that  regard,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  proposed  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  libraries  and  museums 
could  elect  to  avoid  the  tax  by  investing 
5  percent  of  their  "noncharitable"  assets 
into  the  services  they  provide  for  the 
public.  This  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  30, 1976,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  24. 

In  the  same  amendment,  the  Senate 
also  recognized  that  the  present  rules  re- 
quiring private  operating  foundations  to 
disrtibute  two-thirds  of  their  minimum 
investment  return  may  be  burdensome 
in  light  of  the  existing  requirements 
that  they  distribute  all  of  their  income 
to  or  for  the  active  conduct  of  their 
charitable  purposes.  Consequently,  the 
Senate,  in  accord  with  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  recommendation,  re- 
duced the  minimum  amount  that  a 
foundation  must  distribute  in  order  to 
be  classified  as  a  private  operating  foun- 
dation to  3  percent  of  its  noncharitable 
assets. 

During  conference,  this  section  was 
deleted.  The  old  law  still  remains.  The 
4  percent  tax  still  remains,  and  the  crip- 
pling effect  that  this  tax  has  on  certain 
private  opei'ating  foundations  still  re- 
mains. 

There  must  be  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  Libraries,  museums,  and  non- 
profit homes  for  the  elderly  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  a  tax  that  was  never 
meant  to  be  applied  to  them.  Further- 
more, they  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  a 
tax  that  is  no  longer  justifiable.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Government  study,  rev- 
enues received  by  the  Government  un- 
der the  net  investment  tax  are  at  least 
double  the  costs  to  the  IRS  of  supervising 
and  auditing  these  exempt  organizations. 
Our  tax  policies  should  not  hinder  des- 
perately needed  public  sei-vices.  And 
when  justification  for  the  tax  is  no  longer 
viable,  a  change  in  the  tax  law  should 
be  made. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  reasons 
why  libraries  and  museums  should  be 
exempt  from  this  tax.  provided  they  meet 
certain  criteria.  The  Senate  eloquently 
demonstrated  its  understanding  of  the 
financial  chains  placed  on  these  insti- 
tutions when  it  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  recom- 
mendation. 

But  the  burden  this  tax  imposed  on 
nonprofit  homes  for  the  aging  was  not 
brought  before  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  that 
issue  I  would  like  to  address  here. 

Under  present  law,  those  homes  for 
the  aging  with  endowments  which  re- 
ceive one-third  or  more  of  their  income 


from  investments  are  classified  as  pri- 
vate operating  foundations.  As  such,  they 
must  pay  the  4-percent  tax.  The  impact 
of  this  tax  on  these  nonprofit  homes  Is 
devastating.  For  example,  in  1975,  the 
New  Hampshire  Centennial  Home  for 
the  Aged  paid  $11,006  in  net  investment 
taxes.  In  1974,  it  paid  $8,247. 

The  American  Association  of  Homes 
for  the  Aging  has  supplied  me  with  in- 
formation which  reflects  the  staggering 
burden  this  tax  has  placed  on  the  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  elderly.  During  the 
past  tax  year,  the  average  net  investment 
tax  paid  by  each  home  was  $10,239.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  cost  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  an  elderly 
person  in  one  of  these  homes  is  $4,223. 

In  other  words,  the  average  net  invest- 
ment tax  paid  by  one  of  these  homes  is 
2y2  times  greater  than  the  average  cost 
of  providing  one  elderly  person  with 
medical  care  and  housing. 

To  require  these  homes  to  pay  this  tax 
and  thereby  substantially  curtail  their 
ability  to  provide  much  needed  services 
to  the  old  and  needy  is,  in  my  mind,  an 
unconscionable  violation  of  our  often 
stated  commitment  to  our  Nation's 
elderly. 

The  bill  which  we  are  offering  rectifies 
this  situation  and  corrects  a  gross  abnor- 
mality in  our  tax  laws. 

Our  bill  is  quite  simple  and  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  one  offered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  The  amendment  would  do 
the  follovmig: 

First.  Reduce  the  minimum  amount 
that  a  foundation  must  distribute  in 
order  to  be  classified  as  a  private  oper- 
ating foimdation  from  two-thirds  of  its 
minimum  investment  return  to  3  percent 
of  its  noncharitable  assets. 

Second.  Allow  libraries,  museums,  and 
nonprofit  nursing  homes  to  elect  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  the  4-percent  tax 
by  choosing  to  invest  at  least  5  percent 
of  their  noncharitable  assets  into  their 
social  services. 

The  amendment  will  retain  the  pres- 
ent 4-percent  tax  which  is  imposed  on 
operating  foundations  and  it  does  not 
apply  to  profitmaking  nursing  homes.  All 
profltmaking  homes  must  still  pay  the 
4 -percent  tax. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  a  home 
elects  to  expend  5  percent  of  its  "non- 
charitable" assets  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  elderly  persons,  then  it  will 
save  itself  approximately  $10,000  a  year. 
Much  can  be  done  with  this  additional 
$10,000.  The  costs  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  elderly  are  rising  astro- 
nomically. The  $10,000  saving  would  en- 
able these  homes  to  provide  additional 
care,  hire  more  personnel,  expand  their 
services,  establish  outside  aid  programs, 
and  help  to  meet  the  rising  and  stagger- 
ing costs  of  medicine. 

The  bill  is  closely  drawn  to  rectify  a 
legislative  error  which  should  have  been 
long  ago  corrected.  These  homes  cannot 
be  in  the  business  of  having  gifts  and 
they  cannot  be  controlled  by  one  individ- 
ual. They  bear  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  private  foundation  except  one:  they 
must  share  the  financial  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  tax,  and  who  in  the  end 
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By  Mr.  DURKIN 

S.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  thelNatural  Gas 
Act  with  respect  to  court  re  new  of  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  ord(  rs  pursuant 
to  such  act;  to  the  Comm^tee  on  En- 
vironment and  Natural 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr 
19ib>  of  the  Natural  Gas  Ac  . 
changed.  Currently,  it  pr^ 
ial  review  of  Federal  Power 
orders  by  either  the  Circuit 
peals  for  the  District  of  Collimbia 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
cuit  wherein  a  natural  gas 
which  an  order  relates  is  located 
its  principal  place  of  busines  5 
titions  are  filed  in  more  thar 
that  circuit  in  which  a  petijtion 
view  was  first  filed  will 
jurisdiction   to   review   the 
These  provisions  make  inevitable 
sic  "race  to  the  courthouse. 

Numerous  such  races  have 
over  the  years  following  the 
important   Federal   Power 
orders.  Most  recently,  such 
place  on  November  5,   197( 
issuance  by  the  Federal  Power 
sion  of  its  final  order  tripling 
of  natural  gas.  A  graphic 
that  unseemly  race  was  publshed 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  una^mous 
sent  that  a  copy  of  this  artic 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclision 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DURKIN.  The  preserit 
fb>  demeans  the  entire  judipial 
The  question  of  which  cour 
view  a  Federal  agency  ordei 
be  determined  by  the  speed 
a  filing  is  made.  Therefore, 
ducing  today  a  bill  which 
section  19(b)  by  granting 
thority  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
peals  for  the  District  of 
review  Federal  Power  Comim 
ders. 

The  selection  of  the  D.C.  (Circuit  Court 
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of  Appeals  is  not  arbitrarily  made.  It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  similar  races  in  the 
future.  The  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Court  is  also  the  logical  court  to  review 
Commission  orders.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are 
Natural  Gas  Act  proceedings  which  will 
result  in  an  order  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view held  outside  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Natural  gas  producers  affected  by  such 
orders  and  other  interested  parties  have 
in  the  past  fully  participated  in  these 
Washington,  D.C,  proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  information  indicating 
the  possibility  of  preferential  treatment 
at  the  fifth  circuit  during  the  November 
5,  1976,  race,  I  wrote  to  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  asking  that  he  investi- 
gate the  events  surrounding  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit filings.  In  his  response,  the  Chief 
Justice  finds  that  the  filings  in  the  fifth 
circuit  were  entirely  proper.  Although  I 
do  not  have  the  confidence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  fifth  circuit  filings  that  the 
Chief  Justice  does,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Chief  Justice  also  supports  leg- 
islation that  would  end  these  races  to 
the  court  houses.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  myself  and  the  Chief  Justice  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  sorely 
needed  technical  amendment  to  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act,  which,  when  enacted,  will 
bring  a  semblance  of  order  to  judicial  re- 
view proceedings  under  the  Natural  Gajs 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Supreme  Cottrt, 
OF  THE  United  States, 
WasMiigton,  D.C,  December  29, 1976. 
Hon.  John  A.  Dubkin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durkin:  In  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  December  3,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  statement  prepared  for  my 
use  by  Judge  Charles  Clark  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  detalUng  the  events 
which  occurred  In  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  filings  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit  on  November  5,  1976. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  Improper  or  ques- 
tionable treatment  was  accorded  the  power 
company  litigants  In  this  matter.  It  Is  clear 
to  me  that  it  was  solely  the  dedication  of  the 
staff  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  a 
spirit  of  personalized  service  and  helpfulness 
and  not  In  the  slightest  any  efforts  such  as 
have  been  recklessly  suggested. 

I  note  that  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  recently  described 
the  concurrent  filings  In  the  Fifth  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuits  as  "a  tie"  and 
that  the  assigned  panels  of  the  respective 
Circuits  have  agreed  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  shovUd  take  the  lead  In 
reaching  a  determination  of  venue.  The  Is- 
sue has  been  argued  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  and  Is  presently  under  con- 
sideration. It  therefore  would  be  improper 
for  me  to  comment  further  on  the  matter. 
The  essential  problem,  however,  Is  with  the 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  which  en- 
courages such  "races  to  the  coiirthouse"  and 
which  places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  clerks 
of  court  to  draw  what  sometimes  might  be  a 
fine  line  between  what  some  would  argue 
was  "preferential"  treatment,  and  others 
would  consider  cooperation  with  those  who 
come  to  the  court,  which  Is  to  be  encour- 
aged. As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Im- 
mediate problem  created  by  section  19(b)  of 


the  Natural  Gas  Act  Is  not  new,  but  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  courts.  The  Fifth 
Circuit  Itself  recognized  in  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany V.  Federal  Power  Commission,  509  F.2d 
176  (1975),  that  forima  shopping  Is  inherent 
In  what  Congress  has  provided. 

I  understand  that  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced In  Congress  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  so  as  to  alleviate  these  races  to  the 
courthouse.  I  believe  the  federal  judiciary 
will  welcome  such  steps. 
Cordially, 

Warren  E.  Burger. 


Supreme  CoxniT 
or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  10, 1?77. 
Hon.  John  A.  Durkin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durkin:  Subsequent  to  my 
letter  of  December  29,  1976,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
Issued  an  opinion  on  December  30  in  which 
It  found  the  petitions  of  the  respective  par- 
ties to  have  been  filed  In  the  Fifth  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuits  "at  exactly  the 
same  moment."  The  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
termined that  the  convenience  of  the  parties 
and  the  Interest  of  justice  would  be  better 
served  by  retention  of  the  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  opinion  for  your  information. 

Although  the  Court  of  Appeals'  decision 
may  resolve  the  venue  Lssue  in  these  present 
cases.  I  must  emphasize  that  the  essential 
problem  in  this  area  is  with  the  legislation 
which  makes  this  type  of  time-consuming 
and  unproductive  litigation  Inevitable,  and 
Indeed  Invites  It. 
Cordially, 

Warren  E.  Burger. 

Exhibit  l 

When  FPC  Acts  on  Fuel,  the  Race  to 

Courts  Is  on 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

Whenever  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Issues  an  Important  order  affecting  the  cost 
of  fuel — as  It  did  last  Friday  In  tripling  the 
price  of  some  natiiral  gas — the  race  to  the 
courthouse  Is  on. 

It  Is  a  race  that  Involves  scores  of  lawyers 
and  messengers  who  tie  up  telephone  lines — 
and  occasionally  resort  to  walkie-talkies — re- 
laying the  word  that  an  FPC  order  is  out 
and  an  appeal  must  be  filed  Immediately  in 
the  friendliest  court  available. 

Consumer  Interests  usually  choose  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington  with  Its 
"liberal"  label  and  consumer  orientation, 
hoping  for  a  decision  that  whatever  rate 
increase  the  FPC  grants  Is  too  high.  Pro- 
ducers, who  always  contend  that  the  FPC  did 
not  raise  the  rates  enough,  favor  the  federal 
appeals  courts  in  New  Orleans,  Denver  or 
San  Francisco,  home  territory  for  their  oper- 
ations. 

Unless  all  the  frenzied  parties  are  wildly 
mistaken,  the  race  may  be  worth  billions  of 
dollars.  There  was  such  a  contest  last  Fri- 
day— the  winner  of  which  Is  still  In  doubt— 
and  It  Involves  an  Increase  of  $1.5  billion  to 
$1.8  billion,  which  the  FPC  said  gas  com- 
panies could  charge. 

At  a  hearing  yesterday  In  the  court  of 
appeals  here,  FPC  general  counsel  Drexel  D. 
Joxirney  said  the  latest  race  was  "a  tie"  and 
told  Judge  Harold  Leventhal  he  wasn't  svire 
where  the  appeal  would  finally  be  lodged. 
The  court  Is  considering  a  request  by  con- 
sumer groups  to  make  clear  now  that  re- 
fimds  will  be  ordered  If  lower  rates  prevail. 

The  race  begins  at  the  FPC,  where  secre- 
tary Kenneth  F.  Plumb  releases  the  com- 
mission's rate  order  to  dozens  of  assembled 
attorneys  and  messengers  for  the  contesting 
parties. 

Plumb  time-stamps  the  order,  setting  off 
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shouts  of  "File!"  to  associates  waiting  at 
nearby  telephone  booths.  If  competitors  have 
all  the  telephones  occupied,  a  radio  message 
via  walkie-talkie  to  more  distant  phones  may 
be  tried. 

When  word  reaches  a  telephone  at  the 
chosen  court,  it  triggers  another  shout  of 
"Pile!"  to  an  associate  at  the  clerk's  office. 
That  clerk  also  time-stamps  the  filing  In 
anticipation  of  the  Inevitable  dispute  over 
who  won  the  race.  The  case  is  tried  In  the 
court  In  which  it  Is  filed  first. 

Sometimes  the  race  is  won  by  less  than  a 
minute,  the  outcome  depending  on  whether 
a  court  clerk  used  a  clock  that  measures 
seconds.  Often  the  dispute  turns  on  whether 
the  clerks  have  agreed  In  advance  to  syn- 
chronize their  clocks.  Producers  won  a  1974 
race  by  two  seconds,  a  record. 

According  to  documents  released  yesterday 
by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.),  the  race 
escalated  to  new  heights  last  week.  The 
papers  quoted  an  observer  at  the  New  Orleans 
court  who  reported  that  Lois  Jacoblni  and 
Glenda  Baker,  on  behalf  of  a  Houston  law 
firm  representing  four  producers,  staked  out 
the  clerk's  office  there  for  14  consecutive  busl- 
ne.ss  days  last  month,  poised  for  a  filing  on 
command. 

R.  Gordon  Gooch,  a  partner  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  firm,  Baker  &  Botts,  said 
yesterday  that  he  had  hired  the  "paralegals" 
but  did  not  station  them  at  the  court  every 
day.  He  said,  however,  that  the  courthouse 
was  covered  when  Jacoblni  and  Baker  were 
not  there. 

Environmentalists  also  had  the  appeals 
court  here  staked  out  but  only  on  days  when 
they  thought  the  FPC  would  hand  down  a 
decision. 

Moss,  a  critic  of  the  gas  producers  and  of 
the  PPC  when  it  approves  their  rate  requests, 
said  it  was  time  to  call  off  the  races.  His 
solution — which  Gooch  promptly  opposed — 
was  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  provide 
for  review  in  only  one  court — the  one  in 
Washington. 

Gooch  would  not  say  whether  he  had  a 
solution  to  offer.  He  said  he  would  not  de- 
scribe the  race  as  "unseemly."  Yet  he  added, 
"I  do  not  want  you  to  think  It's  any  pleasure 
to  run  these  races.  But  it's  the  way  the 
statute  reads  and  It's  the  only  mechanism 
available  for  us    to  exercise  our  rights." 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.    Griffin,   Mr.    Hatch,   Mr. 
Hayakawa,     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   ScHMiTT,    Mr.    Schweiker, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young  ) : 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  per- 
manent reduction  in  the  rates  of  tax  paid 
by  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Ifjc. 
Dole,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Haya- 
kawa, Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Lugar,      Mr.      McClure,      Mr. 
ScHMiTT,   Mr.   Schweiker,   Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  based  upon  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  increased  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 


Javits,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  CJoldwater, 
Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 
Hayakawa,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   Schmitt,  Mr.   Schweiker, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax 
paid  by  small  business  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.    Hatch,   Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure, Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  exclusion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  <for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 
Hayakawa,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 
Percy.      Mr.      Schmitt,      Mr. 
Schweiker,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion   from   taxation   of   a   limited 
amount  of  interest  on  savings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hayakawa, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,     Mr.      Schmitt,      Mr. 
Schweiker,   Mr.    Wallop,    and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  of  property  placed 
in  service  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment; to  the. Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domeni- 
ci, Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chaffee, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.   Griffin,   Mr.   Hatch,    Mr. 
Hayakawa,     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   Schmitt,   Mr.    Schweiker, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  American  stock 
ownership  plans  for  those  of  modes  i  in- 
come by  allowing  deferral  of  taxes  on 
certain  funds  invested  in  common  stock ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Do- 
menici, Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chaf- 
fee, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 


tax  incentives  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  used  to  heat  or  cool  residences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPUBLICAN   ECONOMIC   PACKAGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  this  afternoon  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  a  comprehensive 
program  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
administration's  economic  stimulus  plan. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  decrease 
the  presently  unacceptable  unemploy- 
ment rate  over  the  near  term  and,  over 
the  longer  term,  to  stimulate  capital  for- 
mation and  investment  to  provide  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  in 
the  period  of  economic  growth  beyond 
the  1977-78  time  period. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion is  now  enjoying  a  gradual  and 
broadly  based  economic  recovery  from 
the  relatively  deep  recession  of  2  years 
ago.  Nevertheless,  unemployment  re- 
mains stubbornly  high;  and  I  and  my 
colleagues  who  offer  this  plan  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  augment  the  pres- 
ent recovery  with  short-  and  long-term 
plans  to  stimulate  present  employment 
and  to  insure  that  the  recovery  continues 
with  a  rate  of  economic  growth  that  pro- 
vides job  opportunities  for  an  expanding 
labor  force  without  reigniting  high  rates 
of  inflation. 

In  putting  together  this  package,  the 
following  criteria  were  deemed  essential 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  reduced 
employment  and  increased  capital  for- 
mation. First,  we  believe  that  measures 
to  reduce  cyclical  unemployment,  the 
unemployment  created  by  lack  of  de- 
mand, must  be  of  a  permanent,  confi- 
dence-building nature.  We  are  convinced 
that  temporary  measures  such  as  a  one- 
time tax  rebate  are  costly  and  inefficient. 

Second,  we  believe  that  there  must  be 
programs  focused  to  provide  training  and 
job  opportunities  for  the  structurally 
unemployed  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  to- 
tal unemployment. 

Third,  the  program  must  provide  for 
long  term  economic  growth  through  ex- 
panding capital  formation  and  invest- 
ment incentives. 

Fourth,  the  program  must  utilize  the 
private  sector  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. And  finally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, must  minimize  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  its  components. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  there  are  nine 
legislative  measures  in  this  economic 
package.  The  first  of  these,  designed 
to  deal  with  cyclical  unemployment,  is  a 
permanent  reduction  in  tax  rates  for 
those  individuals  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $18,000  or  less. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  measures 
designed  to  address  the  even  larger  prob- 
lem of  structural  unemployment.  One, 
targeted  on  the  unemployed  young,  who 
comprise  50  percent  of  total  unemploy- 
ment, is  a  recently  introduced  CETA 
Title  Vn,  entitled  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act,  which  provides  for  compre- 
hensive training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people.  The  other  is 
an  employment  tax  credit  designed  to 
stimulate  the  hiring  of  Individuals  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or 
longer,  the  so-called  "hard-core"  unem- 
ployed. 
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In  terms  of  policies  fo: 
of  long  term  grov/th 
there  is  first  a  permaner 
rate  reduction  to  18 
SIOO.OOO  of  corporate  r 
Mr.  President,  although 
will  benefit  from  this 
signed  primarily  to 
businesses  whose  growth 
the  long  term  economic 
ment  goals  of  the  Nation 
Second,  there  are  two 
ing  with  dividend  and 
sion.  In  order  to 
mation  and  investment, 
dividend  exclusion  is 
for  a  joint  return  $1 
creates  an  $100,  or  for 
$200,   interest   exclusion 
savings.  The  former  of 
Mr.  President,  has  the 
ficial  side  effect  of 
tax  inequity  of  the 
corporate  dividends. 

Third,    there    is    legi 
to  encourage  investment 
unemployment  which 
celerated   depreciation 
and  equipment  which  are 
areas  with  unemploymen 
of  seven  percent.  This 
only  program  limited  to 
equipment  acquisitions 
dar  year  1977  and  comp 
months. 

Finally,  there  is 
to  encourage  common 
by   investors   with 
which  there  is  allowed  a 
deduction  of  $1,500  for 
earned  income  Invested 
ship  plans. 

In  a  separate  category, 
there  is  a  measure  to 
conservation  through 
by  providing  a  maximuri 
S225,  or  30  percent  of  th ; 
pended  for  improving 
residential  buildings.  I 
that  the  severity  of  this 
attendant  shortages  in 
have  only  underscored 
need  for  comprehensive 
The  measure  proposed 
a  small  element  of  what 
and  be  done  quickly  to 
important  problem. 

Finally,  we  have  lnclud4d 
encourage  the 
residential  buildings  by 
budget  authority  of  the 
tional    Mortgage 
This  measure,  as  do  oth^r 
the  package,  should  con 
cantly  to  the  recovery  of 
struction  Industry  in 
ment  remains  relatively 
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As  I  have  mentioned, 
one  of  these  measures, 
pl03anent  Training  Act, 
to  CETA.  already  has 
At  this  time,  I  ask 
that  the  remaining  eight 
duced  and  printed  in  the 
entirety.  In  addition,  M 
ask  unanimous  consent 
prehensive  and  detailed 
this  package  entitled  " 
that  Last,"  be  printed  at 
of  these  remarks. 
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Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
sincere  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  of  Senators  Javits,  Curtis, 
DoMENici,  Bellmon,  McCltjre,  Dole, 
Danforth,  Percy,  and  Packwood,  and 
the  fine  staff  members  who  assisted  them 
in  putting  this  package  together.  I  am 
also  grateful  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  already  agreed  to  cosponsor 
all  or  a  part  of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 


description  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.   730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Individual  Tax  Rate 
Reduction  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  which  appears  in  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  married  individuals  filing 
Joint  returns  and  surviving  spouses)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"If  the  taxable  income  Is: 
"Not  over  $1,000 

"Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 

"Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3.000 

"Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

"Over  $4,000  but  not  over  38.000 

"Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $12,000 

"Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $16,000 

"Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $20,000 

"Over  $20,000  b\it  not  over  $24,000 

"Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $28,000 

"Over  28,000  but  not  over  $32,000 

"Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000 

"Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $40,000 

"Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44.000 

"Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $52,000 

"Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $64,000 

"Over  $64,000  but  not  over  $76,000 

"Over  $76,000  but  not  over  $88,000 

"Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000 

"Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 

"Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000 

"Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000 

"Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $180,000 

"Over  $180,000  but  not  over  $200,000 

"Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $300,000 

"Over   $300,000 


48%    Of    the    excess    over 


50%    of    the    excess    over 


The  tax  Is : 

8%  of  the  taxable  income 
$80,  plus  10%  of  the  excess  over  $1,000 
$180,  plus  12%  of  the  excess  over  $2,000 
$300,  plus  15%  of  the  excess  over  $3,000 
$450,  plus  18%  of  the  excess  over  $4,000 
$1,170,  plus  22%  of  the  excess  over  $8,000 
$2,050,  plus  26%  of  the  excess  over  $12,000 
$3,090,  plus  30%  of  the  excess  over  $16,000 
$4,290,  plus  33  %  of  the  excess  over  $20,000 
$5,610,  plus  367c  of  the  excess  over  $24,000 
$7,050,  plus  39  %  of  the  excess  over  $28,000 
$8,610,  plus  42%  of  the  ecess  over  $32,000 
$10,290,    plus    45  7o    Of    the    excess    over 

$36,000 
$12,090,    plus 

$40,000 
$14,010,    plus 

$44,000 
$18,010,    plus 

$52,000 
$24,370,    plus 

$64,000 
$30,970,     plus 

$76,000 
$37,930.    plus 

$88,000 
$45,130,    plus 

$100,000 
$57,530,    plus 

$120,000 
$70,330,     plus 

$140,000 
$83,530,     plus 

$160,000 
$97,130,    pl\is 

$180,000 
$110,930,    plus 

$200,000 
$180,930,    plus 

$300,000.". 


53% 
55% 


of    the    excess    over 


of    the    excess    over 


58%    of   the    excess    over 
60%    of    the    excess    over 


62% 

64% 
66% 


of    the    excess    over 


of   the   excess   over 
of    the    excess    over 


68%    of    the  excess  over 

69%    of    the  excess  over 

70%    of  the  excess  over 

70%    of   the  excess  over 


(b)  The  table  which  appears  In  section  1  (b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  heads  of  households) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'If  the  taxable  Income  is: 
"Not  over   $1,000 

"Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000... 

"Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

"Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000-_. 

"Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

"Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000.- 
"Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000. 
"Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000. 
"Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000. 
"Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000. 
"Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000. 
"Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000. 
"Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000. 
"Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $26,000. 
"Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000. 
"Over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32,000. 
"Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000. 
"Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000- 

"Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000- 

"Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000. 

"Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000. 

"Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $52,000. 

"Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $64,000. 


The  tax  is: 

8%  of  the  taxable  Income 
$80,  plus  11%  of  the  excess  over  $1,000 
$190,  plus  14%  of  the  excess  over  $2,000 
$470,  plus  17%  of  the  excess  over  $4,000 
$810,  plus  21%  of  the  excess  over  $6,000 
$1,230,  plus  23%  of  the  excess  over  $8,000 
$1,690,  pUis  26%  of  the  excess  over  $10,000 
$2,210,  plus  28%  of  the  excess  over  $12,000 
$2,770,  plus  30%  of  the  excess  over  $14,000 
$3,370,  plus  31%  of  the  excess  over  $16,000 
$3,990,  plus  32%  of  the  excess  over  $18,000 
$4,630,  plvis  35%  of  the  excess  over  $20,000 
$5,330,  plus  36%  of  the  excess  over  $22,000 
$6,050,  plus  38  %  of  the  excess  over  $24,000 
$6,810,  plus  41  %  of  the  excess  over  826,000 
$7,630,  plus  42%  of  the  excess  over  $28,000 
$9,310,  plus  45%  of  the  excess  over  $32,000 
$11,110,  plus  48%  of  the  excess  over  $36,- 

000 
$12,070,  plus  51  %  of  the  excess  over  $38,- 

000 
$13,090,  plus  52%  of  the  excess  over  $40,- 

000 
$15,170,  plus  55%  of  the  excess  over  $44,- 

000 
$18,470,  plus  56%  of  the  excess  over  $50,- 

000 
$19,590,  plus  58%  of  the  excess  over  $52,- 

000 
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"If  the  taxable  Income  is:                                     Th©  tax  is:  "(A)  one  dollar  multiplied  by  the  numter 

"Over  $64,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $26,550,  plus  59%  of  the  excess  over  $64,-  of  new  employee  hours  oX  employment  for  the 

000  first  26  weeks  of  employment,  and 

"Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $76,000 $30,090,  plus  61%  of  the  excess  over  $70,-  "(B)  50  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 

000                                        y^  new  employees  hours  of  employment  for  the 

"Over  $76,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $33,750,  plus  62%  of  the  excess  over  $76,-  second  26  weeks  of  employment, 

with  respect  to  new  emnlovees  who  werp  im- 

"Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $88,000 $36,230,  plus  63%  of  the  excess  over  $80.-  employed  for  more  than  26  ci^ecutive  we"L 

"Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000.. $4l!?70,  plus  64%  of  the  excess  over  $88,-  iSTt^^^^er.^'^''^*''^  ^"^^^^  employment  by 

"Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120.000. $48,950.  plus  66%  of  the  excess  over  $100.-  purposes^^^ThlsTTOtion— ^"^    Rxtles.— For 

"Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140.000 $62J50.  plus  67%  of  the  excess  over  $120,-  ^^^I^H  S^ns^induw^  nJt™  p°oyedTy 

"Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000 $75,550,  plus  68%  of  the  excess  over  $140,-  wUh  resp^rto^^^'calSdarTuiter^  no^ 7:^1 

"Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $180,000 $89,150,  plus  69%  of  the  excess  over  $160.-  SlSar^'quarter^ortte  preceSg  ^elr'^a^^d 

"Over  $180,000  but  not  over  $280.000 $102^950,  plus  70%  of  the  excess  over  $180.-  b?  tke^Xt'^f  inemplo^edTof  atTe^S 

26  consecutive  weeks 

"Over   $280,000 $172  950.  plus  70%  of  the  excess  over  $280,-  ..(g)    new  employee   hours   of  emplot- 

■  MENT. — ^The  term  new  employee  hours  of  em- 

(c)  The  table  which  appears  In  section  1(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  unmarried  indlvld-  Ployment'  means  the  number  of  hours  of  em- 
uals  (other  than  surviving  spouses  and  heads  of  households) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  P^oJ^ent  for  which  the  taxpayer  compensates 

a  new  employee.  A  new  employee  whose  com- 

"If  the  taxable  income  is:                                         The  tax  is:  pensation  is  not  determined  on  an  hourly 

"Not  over  $500 8%  of  the  taxable  income  basis  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  this 

"Over  $500  but  not  over  $1.000 $40.  plus  10%  of  the  excess  over  $500  section,  to  be  compensated  for  not  more  than 

"Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1.500 $90.  plus  12%  of  the  excess  over  $1,000  40  hours  of  employment  for  each  full  calen- 

"Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 $150,  plus  15%  of  the  excess  over  $15,000  dar  week  he  is  employed. 

"Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 $225,  plus  187o  of  the  excess  over  $2,000  "(3)  CREorr  denied  where  new  employee 

"Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $585,  plus  21%  of  the  excess  over  $4,000  displaces  another. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 

"Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $1,005,  plus  24%  of  the  excess  over  $6,000  lowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 

"Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,485,  plus  27%  of  the  excess  over  $8,000  a  new  employee  if — 

"Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 $2,025,  plus  28%  of  the  excess  over  $10,000  "(A)  the  employment  of  the  new  employee 

"Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 $2,585,  plus  29%  of  the  excess  over  $12,000  displaced  any  individual  from  employment 

"Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 $3,165,  plus  31%  of  the  excess  over  $14,000  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 $3,785,  plus  34%  of  the  excess  over  $16,000  "(B)   the  new  employee  replaces  a  former 

"Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 $4,465,  plus  36%  of  the  excess  over  $18,000  employee  of  the  taxpayer — 

"Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 $5,185.  plus  38%  of  the  excess  over  $20,000  "(i)   who  performed  the  same  or  similar 

"Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 $5,945,  plus  40%  of  the  e.xcess  over  $22,000  services  for   the   taxpayer   as   the   new  em- 

"Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000 $7,545,  plus  45%  of  the  excess  over  $26,000  ployee  performs, 

"Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 $10,245,  plus  50%  of  the  excess  over  $32,000  "  (11)  whose  services  were  terminated  by  the 

"Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $13,245,  plus  55%  of  the  excess  over  $38,000  employer     (other    than    by    a    termination 

"Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50.000 $16,545.  plus  60%  of  the  excess  over  $44,000  described  In  section  60A(c)(2)),  and 

"Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $20,145,  plus  62%  of  the  excess  over  $50,000  "(ill)  who,  at  the  time  the  new  employee 

"Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $26,345,  plus  64%  of  the  excess  over  $60,000  was  hired,  was  available  for  reemployment 

"Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $32,745,    plus    66%    of    the    excess    over  by  the  taxpayer. 

570,000  "(d)  Treatment  of  Excess  Credft  — 

"Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 $39,345,    plus    68%    of    the    excess    over         "(i)    Annual  LiMrr. The  amount  of  the 

$80,000  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 

"Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $46,145,    plus    69':     of    the    excess    over  taxable  year  may  not  exceed  the  liability  of 

$90,000  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax  Imposed  under  V-Aa 

"Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $150,000 $53,045,    plus    70%    of    the    excess    over  chapter  for  that  taxable  vear. 

®^°°'°°°  "(2)    Application    wpth  other  cREnrrs  — 

"Over  $150,000  but  not  over  $200,000 $88,045,    plus    70%    of   the    excess    over  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  liability 

^^^°'000  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  shaU  be  the  tax 

"Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $300,000 $123,045,    plus    70%    of    the   excess    over  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  that  year  re- 

$200,000  duced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 

"Over  $300,000 S193.045,    plus    70%    Of   the  excess   over  under— 

$300,000.".  "(A)   section  33   (relating  to  foreign  tax 
-■ — credit) , 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections     nance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  elderly)                                       °  ^^^ 

(a),  (b),  and  (c)  take  effect  on  AprU  1,  1977.     Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa-  -(c)  section  38  frelatinp  tn  inv«.trT,or,t  tr. 

(e)  Section  3402(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve-  tives  a  proposed  draft  of  technical  and  con-  certain  depreciable  proDertv)  ™*°^  "^ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  requirement  of  forming  changes  in  the  Internal  Reventie  "(d)  section  40  (relating  to  exoenses  of 
withholding)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:      Code  of  1954  necessary  to  reflect  the  substan-  work  incentive  programs)  ^            ^ 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding.— Except     t^'®  changes  In  law  made  by  subsections  (a),  "(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 

as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  every     (b),and  (c)  of  this  section.  to  candidates  for  public  office), 

employer   making   payment   of   wages   shall                                        0""^^"  *^*    section  42    (relating  to'  general  tax 

deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages  a  tax                                        S.  731  credit), 

determined  in  accordance  with  tables  pre-         Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  "(G)    section  44   (relating  to  pm-chase  of 
scribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  tables  so  pre-     Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  new  principal  residence),  and 
scribed  with  respect  to  wages  paid  more  than     America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a)  "(H)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the     subpart   A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A   of  household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
Indlvidual  Tax  Rate  Reduction  Act  and  be-     chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  essary  for  gainful  employment), 
fore  January   1,   1978,  shall  reflect  the  full     1954  (relating  to  credits  allowed)  is  amended  "(3)   Carryover  and  carryback  of  excess 
calendar  year  effect  for  1977  of  the  amend-     by  inserting  Immediately  before  section  45  amounts. — If  the  amount  of  the  credit  de- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)      the  following  new  section:  termined  under  subsection  (a)   for  any  tax- 
of  section  2  of  that  Act.  For  purposes  of  ap-         "Sec.  44B.  Employment  Expansion.  ^^^^   V^^^   exceeds   the   limitation   provided 
plying  such  tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of         "(a)    General  Rule. — There   shall   be   al-  **y    paragraph    (1)    of   this   subsection    for 
wages'  means  the  amount  by  which  the  wages     lowed,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  ^"*^^  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
exceed  the  number  of  withholding  exemp-     this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  section    referred    to   as    the   'unused   credit 
tlons  claimed,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of     determined    under  subsection    (b)    for   that  year'),  such  excess  shall  be — 
one  such  exemption  as  shown  in  the  table  in     year  "^^^   *  credit  csirryback  to  each  of  the  3 
subsection  (b)(1) .".                                                   ..  (b ,  determination  of  Amount.-  ye^^i^d^^^""  preceding  the  unused  credit 

minl^^!^i"*°.^T=""!^^'^^*!.°'^"*''**         "^^^    ^'^    GENERAL.-The    smouut    Of    the  "(B)   a  Credit  Carryover  to  each  Of  the  7 

ment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-     credit  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  years  following  the  unused  credit 

ury  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Fl-     taxable  year  is —  year, 
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f(ir 


other 


ere  Ut 


and  shall  be  added  to  the 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a) 
except  that  such  excess  may 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending 
ber  31,  1976.  The  entire  amount 
used  credit  for  an  unused 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of 
(A)   and  (B) )   such  credit 
and  then   to  each   of  the 
years  to  the  extent  that  such 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior 
for    which    such    luiused 
carried. 

"(4)    Recttlations. — The 
prescribe  such  regiilatlons  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 

(b)(1)  Section  56(c)  of  such 
Ing  to  definition  of  regular  ta: : 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  a 
paragraph  (7), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  perlo^ 
of    paragraph     (8)     and 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  wore 

(C)  by    adding   at    the    end 
following  new  paragraph  : 

'•(9)   section  44B   (relating  to 
expansion).". 

(2)  Section  6096(b)  of  such 
to  designation  of  Income  tax 
Presidential    Election    Campalgi  i 
amended    by   striking    out    "an<  I 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■44A, 

(c)    The  table  of  sections  foi 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by 
dlately  before  the  item  relatln 
45  the  following  new  item 
"Sec.  44B.  Emplojrment  expansloi 

Sec.   2.   The   Secretary  of 
Secretary   of   Commerce,   after 
with    the    Secretary   of   the 
publicize     the     availability     of 
allowed    by    section    44B    of 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   In 
Job  placement  service,  training 
ment  programs  and  other 
grams  carried  out  through  the 
of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
respectively.   The    Secretary   of 
make    particular    efforts    to    coo 
activities  and  programs  of  CETA 
sors    with    the    availability    of 
allowed    by    section    44B    of 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made 
section   of   this   Act   apply   with 
taxable  years  beginning  after 
1976. 
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Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitel^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
tion  11(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
of  1954  (relating  to  normal  tax) 
by  striking  out  "22  percent" 
In  lieu  thereof  "18  percent". 

(b)  Section  11  (c»   of  such 
to  surtax)    Is  amended  by  striking 
percent"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
percent". 

(c)  Section  ll(dWl)  of  such 
ing    to    surtax    exemption  i    is 
striking  out  "S25,000"  and 
thereof  "$100,000". 

( d  I   The  amendments  made  by 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
after  December  31.  1977. 


Insert  Ing 


8.  733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  hnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  116  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  partial  exclusl<  n  of  divi- 
dends received  by  individuals)    i;  amended 
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the  end  of 


by  striking  out  "$100"  each  place  it  appears, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "$600  ($1,200  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
and  wife  making  a  Joint  return  under  sec- 
tion 6013)". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1977. 

S.  734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  125,  and  by  inserting  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Interest. 


at  the  end 

ig    in    lieu 

"and",  and 

thereof   the 
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"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, gross  income  does  not  include  any 
amount  received  as  interest  or  dividends  on 
a  time  or  demand  deposit  with — 

"(1)  a  commercial  or  mutual  savings  bank 
the  deposits  and  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  which  are  otherwise  insured  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  bank  is  located, 

"(2)  a  savings  and  loan  association,  build- 
ing and  loan  £tssociation,  or  similar  associa- 
tion the  deposits  and  accounts  of  which  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  or  which  are  otherwise 
Insured  in  accordance  With  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  located,  or 

"(3)  a  credit  union  the  deposits  and  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Share  Insur- 
ance Fimd  or  which  are  otherwise  insured  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  credit  union  Is 
located. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  interest 
excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  $100  ($200  in  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  make  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013) .". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  Items: 
•'Sec.  124.  Interest. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1977. 

S.  735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  192.  Amortization  of  Property  Placed 
IN  Service  in  High  Unemploy- 
ment Areas. 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — If  a  tax- 
payer so  elects,  he  is  entitled  to  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  the 
amortizable  basis  of  Job-creation  property 
(defined  in  subsection  (d) )  based  on  a  period 
of  60  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  building 
which  is  job-creation  property,  a  period  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing. The  amortization  deduction  shall  be  an 
amount  with  respect  to  each  month  of  such 
period  within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the 
amortizable  basis  at  the  end  of  such  month 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  The  amor- 
tizable basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  for  that  month.  The  amorti- 
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zation  deduction  provided  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
the  depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to 
such  basis  for  that  month  provided  by  section 
167. 

"(b)  Election  op  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary,  In  such 
manner,  in  such  form,  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  a 
statement  of  such  election. 

"(c)  Termination  of  Amortization  Deduc- 
tion.— A  ta.xpayer  who  has  elected  under 
subsection  (b)  to  take  the  amortization  de- 
duction provided  by  subsection  (a)  may,  at 
any  time  after  making  such  election,  dis- 
continue the  amortization  deduction  with 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  amortization 
period.  The  discontinuance  will  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  any  months  specified  by  ths 
taxpayer  in  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  such 
month.  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
under  section  167  shall  be  allowed,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  as  to  which  the  amor- 
tization deduction  does  not  apply,  and  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  further 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(d)  Definition  op  Job-Creation  Prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Job-creatlon  property'  means  property  placed 
in  service  after  December  31,  1976,  and  before 
January  1,  1980,  in  an  area  the  rate  of  un- 
emplojrment  for  which  Is  7  percent  or  greater 
for  the  most  recently  closed  calander  quarter 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  property  Is 
placed  in  service.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section the  term  'rate  of  unemployment- 
means  the  unemployment  rate  for  that  re- 
gion calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  for  all  individuals  16  years  of 
age  and  over  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.". 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item : 

"Sec.  192.  Amortization  of  property  placed 
In  service  in  high  unemplov- 
ment  areas.". 

(2)  Section  263(a)(1)  of  such  Code  fre- 
latlng  to  capital  expenditures)  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (E), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  of  a  comma  and  the  word  "or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(G)  expenditures  for  Job  creation  prop- 
erty which  the  taxpayer  elects  to  deduct  un- 
der section  192.". 

(3)  Section  1245(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  gain  on  disposition  of  certain  deprecia- 
ble property)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  191"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "191.  or  192", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  190"  in  paragraph 
(2)  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "190,  or 
192".  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  under  section  192" 
after  "under  section  190"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Section  1250(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  depreciation  adjustments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  191"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "191.  or  192". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1977. 
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S.   736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Stock  Ownership  Plans  of  1976". 
Sec.  2.  American   Stock   Ownership  Plane 
FOR  Those  of  Modest  Income. 
Subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deferred 
compensation,  etc.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part     III — American     Stock     Ownership 

Plans    for    Those    of    Modest    Income 
"Sec.  428.  American  stock  ownership  plans 

for  those  of  modest  Income. 
"Sec     428.     American     Stock     Ownership 
Plans  for  Those  of  Modest 
Income. 

"  (a)  American  Stock  Ownership  Plan  for 
Those  of  Modest  Income. — For  the  pvuTJOses 
of  this  section,  the  term  'American  stock 
ownership  plan'  means  a  titist  created  or 
organized  In  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  an  individual  or  his  bene- 
ficiaries, but  only  if  the  written  governing 
instrument  creating  the  trust  meets  the 
following  requirements : 

"  (1 )  Except  in  the  case  of  a  rollover  contri- 
bution described  in  subsection  (d)(4)  — 

"(A)  no  contribution  will  be  accepted 
tmless  It  is  In  cash; 

"(B)  contributions  will  not  be  accepted  for 
the  taxable  year  in  excess  of  $1,500  on  behalf 
of  any  individual:  and 

"(C)  contributions  will  not  be  accepted 
on  behalf  of  any  Individual  for  the  2  tax- 
able years  succeeding  the  taxable  year  In 
which  a  payment  or  distribution  taxable  to 
the  individual  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  Is 
made. 

"(2)  The  trust  is  designed  to  invest  solely 
In  common  stock  of  domestic  corporations. 

"(3)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)  (1)  or  such  other  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  manner  in  which  such  other 
person  virill  administer  the  trust  will  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. An  Individual  for  whose  benefit  the 
trust  is  maintained  may  be  granted,  under 
the  written  governing  instrument,  the  power 
to  control  the  Investment  of  the  trust  funds 
either  by  directing  investments  (including 
reinvestments,  disposals,  and  exchanges)  or 
by  disapproving  proposed  Investments  (In- 
cluding reinvestments,  disposals,  or  ex- 
changes) . 

"(4)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  In 
a  common  trust  fund  or  common  Investment 
fund. 

"(5)  Contributions  received  by  the  trustee 
during  a  particular  taxable  year  will  be 
allocated  to  a  separate  class  year  account. 
Dividends  and  capital  gains  and  losses  re- 
ceived or  realized  by  the  trustee  during  a 
particlular  taxable  year  will  be  allocated 
among  class  year  accounts  on  any  reason- 
able basis.  The  Interest  of  an  Individual  In 
each  class  year  account  may  not  be  paid 
or  distributed  before  the  end  of  the  7th 
taxable  year  following  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  class  vear  account  was  estab- 
lished, except  In  the  case  of  death  or  dis- 
ability. 

"(6)  The  Interest  of  an  Individual  In  the 
balance  In  his  class  year  accounts  Is  non- 
forfeitable. 

An  individual  for  whose  benefit  a  class  year 
account  Is  maintained  may  be  granted, 
under  the  written  governing  instrument,  the 
right  to  direct  the  trustee  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  common  stock  allocated  to 
such  account  Is  to  be  voted. 

"(b)  American  Stock  Ownership  An- 
nuity.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'American  stock  ownership  annuity' 
means  a  contract  for  a  variable  annuity,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  Issued  by  an  insurance  com- 


pany  which   meets  the   following  require- 
ments : 

"(1)  Except  in  the  cast  of  a  rollover  con- 
tribution described  in  subsection   (d)(4)  — 
"(A)  no  premium  will  be  accepted  unless 
it  Is  In  cash; 

"(B)  the  annual  premium  iinder  the 
contract  will  not  exceed  $1,500  and  any 
refund  of  premiums  will  be  applied  before 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
year  of  the  refund  toward  the  payment  of 
future  premiums:  and 

"(C)  premiums  will  not  be  accepted  for 
the  2  taxable  years  succeeding  the  taxable 
year  in  which  a  payment  or  distribution 
taxable  to  the  individual  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  Is  made. 

"(2)  All  assets  attributable  to  premium 
payments  will  be  Invested  solely  In  common 
stock  of  domestic  corporations. 

"(3)  Assets  attributable  to  the  contract 
will  not  be  commingled  with  other  property 
except  In  a  segregated  asset  account  estab- 
lished for  such  annuity  contracts. 

"(4)  Premiums  that  are  received  by  the 
insurance  company  during  a  particular  taxa- 
ble year  will  be  allocated  to  a  separate  class 
year  account.  Dividends  and  capital  gains 
and  losses  on  stock  attributable  to  the  con- 
tract that  are  received  or  realized  by  the  In- 
surance company  during  a  particular  taxable 
year  will  be  allocated  among  class  year  ac- 
counts on  any  reasonable  basis.  The  interest 
of  an  owner  in  each  class  year  account  may 
not  be  paid  or  distributed  before  the  end 
of  the  7th  taxable  year  following  the  taxable 
year  for  which  such  class  year  account  was 
established,  except  In  the  case  of  death  or 
disability. 

"(5)  The  entire  Interest  of  the  owner  Is 
nonforfeitable. 

The  owner  may  be  granted,  under  such  an 
annuity  contract,  the  right  to  direct  the 
insurance  company  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  common  stock  allocated  to  him  is 
to  be  voted,  and  the  power  to  control  the 
investment  of  assets  attributable  to  premium 
payments  either  by  directing  Investments 
(including  reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) or  by  disapproving  proposed  In- 
vestments (Including  reinvestments,  dis- 
posals, or  exchanges) . 

"(c)  Accounts  Established  by  Employers 
AND  Certain  Associations  of  Employees. — 
A  trust  created  or  organized  In  the  United 
States  by  an  employer  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  his  employees  or  their  beneficiaries,  or 
by  an  association  of  employees  (which  may 
include  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1))  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  its  members  of  their  beneficiaries,  shall 
be  treated  as  American  stock  ownership  plans 
(described  In  subsection  (a)),  but  only  If 
the  written  governing  Instrument  creating 
the  trust  meets  the  following  requirements: 
"(1)  The  trust  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(2)  There  Is  a  separate  accounting  for 
the  Interest  of  each  employee  or  member. 
The  assets  of  the  trust  may  be  held  In  a 
common  fund  for  the  account  of  all  Individ- 
uals who  have  an  Interest  In  the  trust. 
"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions. — 
"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  any  amount 
paid  or  distributed  out  of  American  stock 
ownership  plans  or  under  an  American  stock 
ownership  annuity  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  withdrawn  first  from  contributions  ac- 
cepted for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  pay- 
ment or  distribution  is  received  and  then 
from  the  earliest  class  year  accounts  on  a 
first-in,  first-out  basis.  Amounts  deemed  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  a  class  year  ac- 
count or  accounts  shall  be  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  payee,  distributee,  or 
individual  for  whose  benefit  such  plan  or 
annuity  was  established,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  payment 


or  distribution  Is  received.  The  basis  of  any 
person  in  each  class  year  account  is  zero. 

"(2)  Captial  gains  treatment. — Any 
amount  deemed  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  a  class  year  account  established  more 
than  7  years  before  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  payment  or  distribution  is  re- 
ceived, and  any  amount  paid  or  distributed 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  American  stock  owner- 
ship plans  or  American  stock  ownership  an- 
nuity was  established,  shall  be  treated  as 
a  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  held  for  more  than  6  months. 
"(3)  Premature  distributions. — 
"(A)  In  general. — If  any  portion  of  a  pay- 
ment or  distribution  from  American  stock 
ownership  plans  or  under  an  American  stock 
ownership  annuity  to  or  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  for  whose  benefit  such  plan  or 
annuity  was  established  Is  deemed  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  a  class  year  account 
established  during  the  7  years  before  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  payment  or  distribu- 
tion is  received,  then,  unless  such  payment  or 
distribution  1?  made  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  plan 
or  annuity  was  established,  such  Individual's 
tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  payment  or  distribution  Is  re- 
ceived shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  such  portion  of  the  payment 
or  distribution. 

"(B)  Disability. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  if  the  amount  paid  or  distributed 
Is  attributable  to  the  taxpayer  becoming  dis- 
abled within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7). 

"(4)  Rollover  contribution. — ^An  amount 
is  described  In  this  paragraph  as  a  rollover 
contribution  if  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(A)  In  general. — Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  distributed  out 
of  American  stock  ownership  plans  under  an 
American  stock  ownership  annuity  to  the  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  the  plan  or  annu- 
ity was  established  If  the  entire  amount  re- 
ceived (including  money  and  other  property) 
Is  paid  Into  an  American  stock  ownership 
plan  or  an  American  stock  ownership  annu- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  such  Individual  not 
later  than  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  he  receives  the  payment  or  distribu- 
tion. Any  such  amount  shall.  In  the  hands 
of  the  transferee,  be  deemed  to  be  held  In  the 
same  class  year  account  as  that  from  which 
the  payment  or  distribution  was  made. 

"(B)  Limitation. — This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  any  amount  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  received  by  an  Individual  from 
American  stock  ownership  plans  or  under  an 
American  stock  owner.shlp  annuitv  if  at  any 
time  during  the  3-year  pieriod  ending  on  the 
day  of  such  receipt  such  Individual  received 
any  other  amount  described  In  that  subpara- 
graph from  American  stock  ownership  plans 
or  under  an  American  stock  ownership  annu- 
ity which  was  not  includable  In  his  gross 
Income  because  of  the  application  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(5)  Excess  coNTRiBtmoNS  returned  be- 
fore DUE  date  of  return. — Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to 
American  stock  ownership  plans  or  for  a 
American  stock  ownership  annuity  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  the 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 220  if— 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (Including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  Individ- 
ual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(B)  no  deduction  is  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 220  with  respect  to  such  excess  contri- 
bution, and 

"(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  Income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
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Any  net  Income  described  In 
(C)  shall  be  Included  In  the 
the  Individual   for  whose   1 
or  annuity  was  established 
year  In  which  received. 

"(6)   Transfer  of  plan  or 
DENT  TO  DrvoRCE. — The  trans; 
vldual's  interest  In  American 
ship  plans  or  a  American 
annuity  to  his  former  spouse 
decree  or  under  a  written  li 
dent  to  such  divorce  Is  not  to 
a  taxable  transfer  made  by 
notwithstanding  any  other  ^ 
subtitle,  and  such  interest  at 
transfer  Is  to  be  treated  as 
ownership  plans  or  a  America 
ship   annuity   of  such   spous< 
such    individual.    Thereafter 
annuity  for  purposes  of  this 
be  treated  as  maintained  for 
such  spouse. 

"(7)  Effect  of  pledging 
ASSETS  AS  SEcuRrrY. — If,  durlnj 
year   of    the    Individual   for 
American  stock  ownership  . 
can  stock  ownership  annuity 
that  individual  uses  the  plan 
any  portion  thereof  as  securl 
the  portion  so  used  shall  not 
distributed  to  such  individual 
extent  that  the  lender 
security. 

"(e)   Tax  Treatment  of 

Ownership    Plans    for    Tho^ 
Income. — 

"(1)  Exemption  from  tax. 
stock  ownership  plans  for 
Income  is  exempt  from  ta3._.. 
subtitle  unless  such  plan  has 
an  American  stock  ownership 
of  paragraph  (2).  Notwiths 
ceding  sentence,  any  such 
to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sectior 
to  imposition  of  tax  on 
Income  of  charitable,  etc., 
"(2)  Loss  OF  exemption 
"(A)    In  general. — If,  durlni ; 
year  of  the  Individual  for  whole 
working  man's  stock 
tained,  the  plan  engages  in 
disqualifying  transactions  d_ 
paragraph  (B),  the  plan  will  _ 
American  stock  ownership  plan 
day  of  such  taxable  year.  For  pv^ 
paragraph,  the  separate  account 
dividual  within  an  American 
plan  maintained   by  an   e._^. 
elation  of  employees  is  treated 
American  stock  ownership  plan 

"(B)     Disqualifying     trj 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,   ._ 
qualifying  transaction'  means— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  c( 
the  individual   for  whose    _. 
was  established,  except  in  the 
over    contribution   described 
(d)(4); 
"(11)  the  acquisition  of 

more   than   adequate   con 

'disqualified   person'   as   define  1 
4975(e),   applied   as   though 
thereof  related   to   American 
ship  plans; 

"(Hi)  the  sale  of  common 
than  adequate  consideration 
fled  person  as  so  defined; 

"(Iv)  borrowing  to  acquire 
or 

"(v)  loaning  plan  assets  to 
for  whose  benefit  the  plan  wa 
without  the  receipt  of  adequat 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

"(C)  Plan  treated  as 
assets. — In  any  case  in  which 
to  be  an  American  stock  owne. 
reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  as 
day  of  any  taxable  year,  para; 
subsection  (d)  shall  apply  as  If 
distribution  on  such  first  day 
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equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  in  the  plan  (on  such  first 
day). 

"(3)  Commingling  AMERICAN  STOCK  owner- 
ship plan  AMOTTNTS  in  CERTAIN  COMMON  TRUST 
FUND   AND   COMMON   INVESTMENT    FT7NDS. Any 

common  trust  fund  or  common  Investment 
fund  of  American  stock  ownership  plan  assets 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  this 
subtitle  does  not  cease  to  be  exempt  on  ac- 
count of  the  participation  or  Inclusion  of 
assets  of  a  trust  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  (a)  which  Is  described  in  section 
401(a),  or  of  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count described  in  section  408(a). 

"(f)  Community  Propekty  Laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(g)  Custodial  Accounts. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  If  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401  (a)  (1) )  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  that  the  manner  In  which  he 
will  administer  the  account  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  If  the  ciistodlal  account  would,  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  trust,  constitute 
American  stock  ownership  plans  for  those  of 
modest  Income  described  in  subsection  (a) . 
For  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  a 
custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust  by  rea- 
son of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  custodian 
of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as  the 
trustee  thereof. 

"(h)  Reports. — The  trustee  of  a  American 
stock  ownership  plan  and  the  issuer  of  an 
American  stock  ownership  annuity  shall 
make  such  reports  regarding  such  plan  or 
annuity  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
and  to  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  the 
plan  or  annuity  Is,  or  Is  to  be.  maintained 
with  respect  to  contributions,  distributions, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  require  under  regulations. 
The  reports  required  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  filed  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
and  furnished  to  such  individuals  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
by  those  regulations. 

"(1)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  tax  on  excess  contributions  to  an 
American  stock  ownership  plan  or  annuity, 
see  section  4976." 

Sec.  3  Contributions  to  American  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  for  Those  of 
Modest  Income. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  VII  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  221  as  222  and  byv  insert- 
ing after  section  220  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  221.  Contributions  to  American  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  for  Those  of 
Modest  Income. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  is  allowed  as  a  deduction 
amounts  paid  in  cash  during  the  taxable  year 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  Individual  for  his 
benefit — 

"(1)  to  American  stock  ownership  plans  for 
those  of  modest  income  described  in  section 
428(a),  or 

"(2)  to  a  American  stock  ownership  an- 
nuity described  In  section  428(b). 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  the  2  tax- 
able years  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  a  payment  on  distribution  tsxable  to 
such  individual  under  section  428(d)(2)  is 
made.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  amount 
paid  by  an  employer  to  such  American  stock 
ownership  plan  or  for  such  a  American  stock 
ownership  annuity  constitxites  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  employee  (other  than  a 
self-employed  individual  who  Is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  (1)  )  in- 


cludible in  his  gross  Income,  whether  or  not 
a  deduction  for  sucli  payment  Is  allowable 
under  this  section  to  the  employee  after  the 
application  of  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Limitations  and  Restrictions. — 
"(1)  Maximum  deduction. — The  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  to  an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  compensation  Includible  In  his  gross  In- 
come for  taxable  year,  or  $1,500,  whichever 
is  less,  multiplied  by  a  fraction,  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  $20,000  and  the  numerator 
of  which  Is  $20,000  minus  the  excess  of  such 
compensation  over  $20,000. 

"(2)  Recontributed  amounts. — No  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  rollover  contribution  described  In  sec- 
tion 428(d)(4). 

"(c)    Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — 
"(1)  Compensation. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,    the    term    'compensation'    includes 
earned  income  as  defined  In  section  401(c) 
(2). 

"(2)  Married  individuals. — The  maximum 
deduction  under  subsection  (b)(1)  sl^ll  he 
computed  separately  for  each  indlvldum^^d 
this  section  shall  be  applied  without  regard 
to  any  community  property  laws". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjusted  Gross  Income. — Section  62  of  such 
Code  (defining  adjusted  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  American  stock  ownership  plans 
FOR  those  of  modest  INCOME. — The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  221  (relating  to 
American  stock  ownership  plans) .". 

Sec.  4.  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions  to 
American  Stock  Ownership 
Plans  for  Those  of  Modest  In- 
come. 

Chapter  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954    (relating    to    qualified    pension,    etc., 

plans)    Is   amended   by   adding  at   the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4976.  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions  to 

American     Stock     Ownership 

Plans    for    Those    op   Modest 

Income. 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed. — In  the  case  of — 
"(1)    an  American  stock  ownership  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  423(a) ),  or 

"(2)  an  American  stock  ownership  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  428(b)), 
established  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual, 
there  Is  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year  a  tax 
in  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  excess  contributions  to  such 
individual's  plans  or  annuities  (determined 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year).  The 
amount  of  such  tax  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  6  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
plan  or  annuity  (determined  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year) .  The  tax  imposed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  by  such  Individual. 
"(b)  Excess  Contributions. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'excess  contribu- 
tions' means  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 
"(A)  the  amount  contributed  for  the  tax- 
able year  to  the  plans  or  annuities  (other 
than  a  rollover  contribtitlon  described  In  sec- 
tion 428(d)  (4) ),  over 

"(B)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  220  for  such  contributions,  and 
"(2)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  for  the  preceding  taxable  year, 
reduced  by  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  220  for  the  taxable  year  over  the 
amount  contributed  to  the  plans  or  annuities 
for  the  taxable  year  and  reduced  by  the  svun 
of  the  distributions  out  of  the  plans  or  an- 
nuities (for  all  prior  taxable  years)  which 
was  included  In  the  gross  Income  of  the 
Individual  for  whose  benefit  such  plan  or 
annuity  was  established  under  section  428 
(d)(1). 
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For  purjwses  of  this  subsection,  any  con- 
tribution which  Is  distributed  from  the  plan 
or  annuity  In  a  distribution  to  which  sec- 
tion 428(d)  (5)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  not  contributed." 

Sec  5.  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Provide  Re- 
ports ON  American  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plans  for  Those  of  Modest 
Income. 

Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  assesslble 

penalties)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 

6690  the  followins  new  section: 

"Sec.  6698.  Failure  to  Provide  Reports  on 

American     Stock     Ownership 

Plans   for   Those   of   Modest 

Income. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  person  required  by 
section  428(h)  to  file  a  report  regarding  an 
American  stock  ownership  plan  or  an  Amer- 
ican stock  ownership  annuity  at  the  time  and 
m  the  manner  required  by  section  428(h) 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure 
unless  it  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due 
to  reasonable  cause. 

"(b)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  to 
Apply. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  Income, 
estate,  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  does 
not  apply  to  the  assessment  or  collection  of 
any  penalty  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)." 
Sec  6.  Conforming  Amendments. 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  46(a) 
(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Investment  credit)  and  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  50A(a)  (3)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  work  Incentive  credit)  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  after  "certain  re- 
tirement accounts),"  the  following:  "sec- 
tion 428(d)  (3)  (A)  (II)  (relating  to  addition- 
al tax  on  Income  from  certain  American 
stock  ownership  plans) ,". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  56(c)  of 
such  Code  and  subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
66(e)  (1)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  mUUmum 
tax  for  tax  preferences)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  section  "531"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "428(d)  (3)  (A)  (11),  531". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  801(g)  (1) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  contracts  with  re- 
serves based  on  a  segregated  asset  account) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  American 
stock  ownership  annuity  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 428(b))  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (11)." 

(d)  Section  801(g)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(7)  Basis  of  assets  held  for  qualified  pen- 
sion plan  contracts  and  American  stock  own- 
ership annuity. — In  the  case  of  contracts 
described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C). 
(D),  or  (E)  of  section  805(d)  (1),  or  In  sec- 
tion 428(b),  the  basis  of  each  asset  in  a 
segregated  asset  account  shall  (in  addition 
to  all  other  adjustments  to  basis)  be — 

"(A)  Increased  by  the  amount  of  any  ap- 
preciation in  value,  and 

"(B)  decreased  by  the  amount  of  any 
depreciation  In  value, 

to  the  extent  that  such  appreciation  tuid 
depreciation  are  from  time  to  time  reflected 
In  the  increases  or  decreases  In  reserves  or 
other  items  in  paragraph  (6)  with  respect  to 
such  contracts." 

(e)  The  third  sentence  of  section  901  (a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "certain  retire- 
ment accounts) ,"  the  following:  "against  the 
tax  Imposed  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 428(d1  (3)  (A)  (II)  (relating  to  additional 
tax  on  Income  from  certain  American  stock 
ownership  plans),". 

(f)  Section  3401  (a)  (12)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  exemption  from  collection  of  in- 
come tax  at  source  on  certain  wages)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)   for  a  payment  described  In  section 


220(a)  If,  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  employee  v.lll 
be  entitled  to  a  deduction  under  such  section 
for  such  payment;  or". 

(g)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6047  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain trusts  and  annuity  and  bond  purchase 
plans)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)   Other  Programs. — 

"(1)     IHpiVIDUAL     RETIREMENT     SAVINGS. TO 

the  extent  provided  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
any  payment  described  In  section  219(a)  and 
to  transactions  of  any  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 408(a)  or  under  an  individual  retire- 
ment annuity  described  In  section  408(b) . 

"(2)  American  stock  ownership  plans 
FOR  those  of  MODEST  INCOME. — To  the  extent 
provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment described  in  section  221(a)  and  to 
transactions  of  any  plan  described  in  section 
428(a)  or  under  an  American  stock  owner- 
ship annuity  described  in  section  428(b)." 

(h)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1973  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";    or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  such  plan  Is  American  stock  owner- 
ship plans  for  those  of  modest  income  (as 
defined  in  section  428(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  or  an  American  stock 
ownership  annuity  (as  defined  In  section 
428(b)   of  such  Code)." 

Sec  7.  Clerical  Amendments. 

(a)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  220  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  221.  Contributions  to  American  stock 

ownership    plans    for    those    of 
modest  Income. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1   of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  m.  American  Stock  Ownership  Plans 

FOR  Those  of  Modest  Income." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4976.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
American  stock  ownership 
plans  for  those  of  modest  In- 
come." 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  6697  the  follow- 
ing new  Item : 

"Sec.  6698.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on 
American  stock  ownership 
plans  for  those  of  modest  in- 
come." 

Sec.  8.  EStective  Dates. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1 
through  3  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1977 
and  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
through  7  shall  take  effect  on  July  l,  1977. 


S.  737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Con- 
servation Tax  Incentives  Act". 


Sec    2.   Amendment   of   Internal    Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec  3.  Insulation  and  Other  Energy-Con- 
serving   AL-rERATioN    of    Princifai. 
Residence. 
(a)   General  Rule. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter   1    (relating  to 
credits  allowable)    is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  section  45  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  44B  Insulation    and    Other    Energy- 
Conserving  Alteration  op  Prin- 
cipal Residence. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  that  portion  of  the  qualified  insula- 
tion and  other  energy-conserving  component 
expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  any  residence  as  does  not  exceed  $750. 
"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)    Application   with   other   credits. — 
In  determining  the  credits  allowed  under — 
"(A)    section  33    (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) , 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain   depreciable  property) , 

"(D)  section  40   (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs) . 

"(E)  section  41   (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office), 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions) , 

"(G)   section  44   (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence),   and 

"(H)  section  44 A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  neces- 
sary for  gainful  employment) . 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall  (before 
any  other  reductions  except  the  reduction  al- 
lowed under  section  42)  be  reduced  by  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Prior  expenditures  taken  into  ac- 
count.— If  the  taxpayer  made  qualified 
Insulation  and  other  energy-conserving  com- 
ponent expenditures  with  respect  to  any 
residence  in  any  prior  taxable  year,  then 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  such  residence  for  the  taxable  year  by 
reducing  the  $750  amount  contained  In  stich 
subsection  by  ths  amount  of  such  prior  ex-  ( 
penditures  allowed  as  a  credit  under  this 
section  for  such  prior  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Verification. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsertion  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  Insulation  and  other  energy- 
conserving  component  expenditures  unless 
such  expenditures  are  verified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(4)  Certain  new  equipment. — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  the  installa- 
tion of  any  entirely  new  heating  system  or 
for  the  Installation  of  equipment  designed 
to  permit  the  use  of  alternate  fuels. 

"(5)  Section  not  to  apply  to  property 
acquired  with  federal  funds. — This  section 
does  not  apply  to  any  property  acquired  by 
the  taxpayer  with  amounts  paid  as  a  grant 
to  the  taxpayer  by  the  United  States  (or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof),  other 
than  a  grant  made  In  the  form  of  a  loan  or 
a  loan  guarantee. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)     Qualified    insulation    and    other 
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TURES. — The  term 
other  energy-conserving 
tures'  means  any  amount 
by  an  Individual   for 
energy -conserving 
amounts  paid  or  Incurrei  I 
Installation  of  such 
eluding  amounts  paid   oi 
sulatlon  and  other  energ  r 
ponents  In  connection 
tlon  of  a  dwelling  unit) 
.  cember  31,  1976,  and  before 
In   a  dwelling  unit 
States  which  Is — 

"(A)    used   by  the 
dence,  and 

"(B)  In  existence  on 

"(2)     Insulation. — The 

means  any  insulation  , 

tlon  of  furnaces  or  boiler 
and  the  diicts  or  steam 
Ing  extending  therefrom) 
mal)   window  or  door,  or 
Item — 

"(A)    which  Is  _^ 

designed  to  reduce,  when 
buUdlng,  the  heat  loss  or 
Ing. 

"(B)  the  original  use  of 
with  the  taxpayer, 

"(C)   which  has  a  usefi^ 
payer  of  at  least  3  years. 

"(D)   which  meets  the 
ards  for  energy  conserving 
scribed    by    the   Secretary 
Urban  Development  undei 
National  Housing  Act,  or 
terla   and  standards  as 
prescribe. 

"(3)  Other  energy-. 
NENT.— The  term  'other 
component'  means  any — 

"(A)  retention  head  bi 
new  biu-ner  at  a  reduced  . 
firing  rate  as  Is   necessary 
ductlon  In  the  amount  of 
a  result  of  Increased 

"(B)  devices  electronlca 
ly  operated  to  provide 
ignition, 

which  meets  such 
standards.  Including"  hav. 
at  least  three  years,  and  w. 
ly  Increase  the  efficiency  o: 
unit,  thereby  conserving 
tary  may  prescribe  by  re^ 
sultatlon  with  the  Adml.n.. 
eral  Energy  Administration 
of  Housing  and  Urban 
original  use  of  which 
taxpayer. 

"(4)   Heating  system. — 
system*  means  the  entire 
fixture.?,   equipment,   or   . 
designed,  when  Installed  in 
to  provide  the  heating  for 
provide  for   the  heating  o 
within  such  building,  and 
automatic    operation    and 
hardware.   Such   term   1 
limited  to.  all  necessary 
Installations    which    are 
assembly. 

"(5)  Joint  OCCUPANCY, 
dwelling  unit  which  Is  ,,_. 
Is  used  during  any  calendi  r 
dence,  by  two  or  more 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the 
under  subsection  (a)  rafter 
tlon   (b)  (2)  )    with  respect 

insulation  and  other 

ponent  expendltiires  paid  _ 
such  calendar  year  by  any  o: 
with  respect  to  such  dwell 
determined  by  treating  all 
as  one  taxpayer  whose 
calendar  year;  and 
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"(B)  each  of  such  Individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  (subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(b)  (1) )  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  the  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred by  such  individual  during  such  cal- 
endar year  for  such  expenditures  bears  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  all  of 
such  Indlvldualr.  during  such  calendar  year 
for  such  expenditures. 

"(6)  Tenant  stockholder  in  cooperative 
HOUSING  corporation. — ^In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant  stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  in 
such  section) ,  such  Individual^ 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant  stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  in  .section  216(b)  (3) )  of  any  qualified 
insulation  and  other  energy-conserving  com- 
ponent expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  such 
corporation. 

"(d)  Reduction  op  Basis. — The  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  insulation  and  other 
energy-conserving  component  expenditures 
made  with  respect  to  such  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amovmt  of  any  credit  allowed  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  such  expendi- 
tures. 

"(e)  Carryover  of  Unused  Credit. — If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  (Including 
amounts  carried  over  to  that  year  under  this 
subsection)  exceeds  the  liability  of  the  tax- 
payer for  tax  under  this  chapter  for  that 
taxable  year,  the  excess  shall  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  taxable  year. 

"(f)  Termination. — ^Thls  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amoimt  paid  or  incurred  after 
December  31.  1979,  except  in  the  case  of 
amounts  paid  after  such  date  pursuant  to 
a  binding  contract  entered  into  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec.  44B.  Insulation  and  other  energy-con- 
serving alteration  of  principal 
residence.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relating 
to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(21)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section  44B 
(d),  in  the  case  of  property  with  respect  to 
which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 44B.". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payment  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  44A"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■'44A,  and  44B". 


Two  Million  Jobs  That  Last — A  Program 
FOR  Permanent  Jobs  and  Investment  for 
Americans 

I.  summary 
Highlights : 

1.  Permanent  personal  tax  reductions  ef- 
fective April  1,  1977,  totaling  $17.3  billion 
in  FY  77  and  FY  78.  The  savings  from  these 
tax  cuts  would  approximate  $180-$210  per 
year  for  the  family  of  four  in  the  $15,000- 
$20,000  adjusted  gross  Income  brackets.  Lesser 
amounts  would  go  to  higher  income  brackets. 

2.  A  targeted  youth  employment  and 
training  program  totaling  $3.1  billion  in  FY 
77  and  FY  78. 
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3.  A  targeted  employment  tax  credit  en- 
couraging the  private  sector  to  hire  persons 
unemployed  over  26  weeks;  $1.00  credit  per 
hour  for  the  first  six  months,  $0.50  per  hour 
for  the  second  six  months;  estimated  $2.3 
billion  total  revenue  cost  in  'FY  11  and  FY  78. 

4.  Longer  term  Investment  incentives 
through  (a)  permanent  tax  reductions  em- 
phasizing small  businesses,  and  (b)  several 
programs  designed  to  encourage  smaller  In- 
vestors; total  $2.8  billion  in  FY  77  and  FY  78. 

5.  A  housing  rehabilitation  program 
through  GNMA;  $200  million  outlay  in  FY  78. 

6.  An  energj-  conservation  incentive 
through  30%  tax  credit  on  the  first  $750  of 
residential  insulation  Investment;  $500  mil- 
lion total  in  FY  77  and  FY  78. 

7.  The  Job  impact  of  the  package  Is  to 
create  1.83  to  2.3  million  new  Jobs  by  the  end 
of  1978,  Including  450,000  training  and  work 
experience  positions. 

8.  For  a  total  gross  cost  of  $26.2  billion  over 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  (the  net  cost  of 
$21.1  billion),  the  unemplojrment  rate  is  re- 
duced to  an  estimated  5.5%  by  the  end  of 
calendar  1978  from  the  current  level  of  7.9%. 
Moreover,  the  longer  term  investment  com- 
ponents in  the  package  should  insure  a  sus- 
tained recovery  with  additional  Jobs  created 
In  1979  and  beyond  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
pected growth  in  the  labor  force. 

Economic  analysis : 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  economy  is 
continiilng  a  broadly  based  recovery.  Moder- 
ate growth  appears  to  be  assured  over  the 
next   several   quarters   and   additional   eco- 
nomic stimulus  is  not  required  In  the  near 
future  to  avoid  a  recession.  However,  there 
is   evidence   that   an   economic   package  to 
sustain  the  recoverj'  is  probably  needed  in 
order   to   assure   significant   and   continued 
improvement  in  the  unemployment  rate  and 
to  reinforce  consumer  and  business  expecta- 
tions which  have  been  formed  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  stimulus  package  was  forth- 
coming. Moreover,  the  Impact  of  the  excep- 
tionally cold  winter  may  require  additional 
adjustments  for  humanitarian  or  economic 
reasons,  but  that  question  will  be  approached 
apart  from  this  package.  Since  Congressional 
action  on  some  type  of  stimulus  package  Is 
likely,  considerable  care  must  be  exercised 
regarding  the  size  and  the  components  of 
that  package.  Too  much  stimulus  will  likely 
caus°  another  infiatlon  cycle  and  the  wrong 
components  of  the  package  will  merely  be 
an  inefficient  way  of  adding  to  the  deficit 
and   adding  to  Inflation  without   a  lasting 
Improvement  in  the  unemployment  picture. 
A  successful  stimulus  package  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  current  imemployment  prob- 
lem consists  of  several  component  parts,  each 
of  which   requires  a   dWerent   solution.  Of 
the  7.9  percent  current  unemployment  level, 
only  about  1.5  to  2.0  percentage  points  is 
considered  cyclical  unemnloyment;   that  Is, 
unemployment  which   might   Improve  with 
demand  generated  by  a  broad  stimulus  pro- 
gram. As  much  as  3.0  percentage  points  of 
the  current  unemployment  picture  is  struc- 
tural unemployment;  that  is,  unemployment 
caused  by  labor  force  skills   and   behavior 
that  are  not  appropriate  for  available  em- 
ployment opportunities,  or  those  that  flow 
naturally  from  an  improving  economy.  The 
solution   to   this   problem   requires   sharply 
focused  programs.  Finally,  there  is  a  longer 
term  need  for  capital  formation  In  order  to 
provide  expanding  employment  opportunities 
at  rising  real  wages.  Unless  that  problem  is 
addressed  at  this  time.  Inflationary  pressures 
caused   by  shortages,   decreased   output  per 
worker  and  lack  of  additional  employment 
opportunities  appear  likely  in  the  future.  To 
avoid   these  future   problems.   It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government  for- 
mally declare  a  national  policy  in  support 
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of  adequate  capital  Investment  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Given  the  above  analysis,  the  following 
criteria  are  essential  to  any  economic  pack- 
age: 

{ 1 )  In  attacking  unemployment  caused  by 
lack  of  demand.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
temporary  solutions  have  had  very  limited 
success  in  the  past;  thus,  permanent,  con- 
fidence-building solutions  must  be  used  now 
and  this  means  a  permanent  tax  cut,  not 
some  form  of  temporary  gimmick. 

(2)  The  package  must  Include  programs 
which  are  focused  on  the  special  unem- 
ployment problems  of  youth  and  minorities 
(50%  of  the  present  unemployment  con- 
sists of  persons  aged  16-24) . 

(3)  ^he  package  must  provide  for  the 
longer  term  economic  growth  in  order  to 
sustain  the  recovery  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate 1977-1978  period.  This  requires  programs 
which  encourage  investment  for  creation  of 
future  Jobs. 

(4)  The  package  must  utilize  the  private 
sector,  rather  than  the  government  sector, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  creation 
of  Jobs  and  In  training  and  work  experience 
programs. 

(5)  The  package  must  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  inflationary  Impact  of  its  com- 
ponents. 

The  Republican  package  proposed  here  was 
designed  w^lth  these  criteria  in  mind.  Start- 
ing with  a  goal  of  reducing  unemployment 
to  the  rate  of  approximately  5'/2  percent  by 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1978,  Table  I  iden- 
tifies the  number  of  additional  Jobs  needed 
to  be  created.  With  about  a  2  percent  growth 
in  the  labor  force  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  current  estimates  of  projected 
economic  growth  (3Vi-5%),  about  0.9  per- 
centage points  of  unemployment  will  be 
tHmlnated  by  normal  economic  growth  alone 
usln^  the  midpoint  of  the  CBO  range.  This 
still  leaves  an  additional  1.5  million  Jobs 
which  must  be  created  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment to  the  goal  of  5Vi  percent.  Table  n 
provides  details  of  the   proposed   economic 


package,  including  costs  and  Job  creation 
estimates  for  each  component.  Table  III 
compares  the  package  proposed  here  with  the 
Carter  Administration  paokage.  In  summary, 
for  less  cost  ($26.2  billion  gross  cost  here 
versus  $31.2  billion  for  the  Carter  package), 
more  Jobs  are  created  by  this  proposed  pack- 
age (1.83-2.3  million  versus  a  Carter  estimate 
of  1.2-1.5  million).  This  difference  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  fact  that  the  Carter  tempo- 
rary rebates  create  only  temporary  demand, 
and  thus  only  have  temporary  Job  creation 
impacts. 

That  the  tax  cut  should  be  permanent 
rather  than  a  temporary  rebate  is  very  Im- 
portant. Background  studies  have  shown  that 
temporary  rebates  are  primarily  used  by  con- 
sumers to  reduce  debt  or  add  to  savings  suid 
do  not  give  sufficient  confidence  to  consumers 
that  they  will  incur  Installment  debts.  The 
January  27,  1977  Harris  Poll  confirms  these 
studies  as  62%  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
would  "put  the  money  in  the  bank"  or  "pay 
off  debts".  Only  21%  said  they  would  "buy 
things  they  need."  Thus,  a  temporary  re- 
bate would  not  appear  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  sales  of  major  durables  or  non-durable 
purchases,  an  Important  objective  of  any 
stimulus  program. 

Regarding  Infiatlon,  the  Republican  pack- 
age can  be  expected  to  have  a  more  favor- 
able impact  on  inflation  than  the  Carter 
proposal.  The  inflation  pressvu-es  associated 
with  employment  Increases  are  moderated  by 
the  focus  on  structural  employment,  the  re- 
duction of  labor  costs  from  the  employment 
tax  credit,  and  the  Investment  incentives. 
Moreover,  the  temporary  rebates  of  the 
Carter  package  are  likely  to  create  a  surge  in 
the  money  supply  or  a  sharp  increase  In  in- 
terest rates. 

In  summary,  rather  than  to  solve  all  eco- 
nomic problems  through  macroeconomlc 
stimulation  and  publicly  initiated  projects 
of  low  productivity,  the  package  described 
here  attempts  to  address  specific  problems 
with  specific  solutions. 

TABLE  II.— DETAILS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  ECONOMIC  PACKAGE 
[Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 


TABLE  l.-EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 


Average  for— 

Year 

Quarter 

Year 

Quarter 

1977 

1977:  4 

1978 

1978: 4 

Labor  force  (millions) 

97.8  . 

100.0 

Growth  rate  (without 

additional 

stimulus) ' 

(percent) 3.5-5.0 

; 

.5-5.5 

Unemployment  rate 

(without  additional 

stimulus)' 

(percent) 

7.1-  7.8  . 

6.6-  7.6 

Number  of 

unemployed 

(millions) 

6.9-    .76 

6.6-  7.6 

Number  of  employed 

(millions) 

90.2-90.9  . 

92. 4-93. 4 

Assume  approximate 

midpoint  of  above 

growth  range 
(without  additional 

stimulus)  (percent).       4.5 

4.S 

Unemployment  rate 

(percent) 

7.3  . 

7.0 

Number  of 

unemployed 

(millions) 

7.2  . 

7.0 

Number  employed 

(millions) 

90.6  . 

93.0 

Possible  policy 

objective: 

Unemployment  rate 

(percent) 

5.5 

Number  of 

unemployed 

(millions) 

5.5 

Number  employed 

(millions)  (if  reach 

unemployment 

objective) 

94.5 

Number  of 

"•  additional  jobs 

needed  (millions) 

1.5 

Proposed  stimulus 

package: Jobs 

created  (millions) 

« 1.83-2.3 

■According  to  CBO  report,  'The  Disappointing  Recovery," 
Jan.  11, 1977.  ♦ 

2  This  total  includes  450,000  training  and  work  experience 
positions  created  by  the  package. 


Jobs  by  end 

Jon  by  end 

Fiscal 

Fisca 

2-yr 

of  calendar 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

2-yr 

of  calendar 

year 
1977 

year 
1978 

cumula- 

1978 (thou- 

year 
1977 

year 
1978 

cumula- 

1978 (thou- 

tive cost 

sand  jobs) 

tive  cost 

sand  jobs) 

1.  Permanent  personal  tax  reduction  (affects  all 

(c)  Interest  income  exclusion  (JlOO  exclu- 

taxpayers, emphasis  for  low  and  middle  in- 

sion, helps  smaller  savers,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1978) 

come,  effective  Apr.  1.  1977) 

$<5 

$12.8 

$17.3 

450-600 

.2 

.2 

2.  Structural  unemployment  policies: 

(d)  Accelerated    depreciation    for    Invest- 

(a) Youth  employment  and  train  ng,  new 

ment  in  high   unemployment  areas 

CETA  title  VII 

1.0 

2.1 

3.1 

1  700-800 

(retroactive  to  Jan  1,  1977).. 

(e)  Broadened  stock  ownership  plan  to  en- 

.2 

.2 

(b)  Targeted  employment  tax  credit  (per- 

sons unemployed  26  weeks  or  longer). 

.4 

1.9 

2.3 

450-550 

courage    common    stock    ownership 
(effective  Jan.  1,  1978) 

3.  Policies  to  stimulate  long-term  investment 

'  100-200 

.1 

.1 

(a)  Permanent  corporate  tax  reduction  for 

4.  Program    to    stimulate    housing    rehabilitation 
(budget   authority,    51,000,000,000    in    fiscal 

small  business  (cut  rate  to  18  percent 

for    1st    $100,000    profit;    effective 

year  1977,  $2,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1978; 
but  outlays  small) 

Jan.  1,  1978) _ 

0 

2.1 

2.1  . 

.2 

.2 

80-100 

(b)  Increase  In  dividend  exclusion  to  $600 

5.  Energy  conservation :  Home  Insulation  tax  credit. . 

.2 

.3 

.5 

50 

(helps  stimulate  equity  Investment, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1978).... 

.2 

.2  . 

Gross  cost                     

6.1 

-.8 

20.1 
-4.3 

26.2' 
-5.1 

1.830-2,300 

Less:  Expenditures  saved  due  to  higher  employment. 

Net  cost .»i^^ 

5.3 

15.8, 

21.1 

'  Includes  450,000  training  and  work  experience  positions  created. 
» For  3(a),  3(b),  3(c),  3(d),  and  3(e). 
'  Total  jobs. 


Note:  The  net  cost  figures  only  reflect  direct  Federal  expenditures  saved  from  higher  employment 
(unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps,  AFDC,  and  medicaid)  and  do  not  reflect  tax  revenue 
increases  generated  by  higher  employment. 


TABLE  III.— COMPARISON  OF  PACKAGES 


Republican 


Carter 


Republican 


Carter     By  end  of  1977 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

total  by  end  of  total  by  end  of 

1978     By  end  of  1977  1978 


2-year  costs  (billions  of  dollars): 

Gross  cost , _ 

Less  expenditures  saved  due  to  higher  employment 

Jobimpact(thousand$): 

Total  jobs  created 

Newly  created  training  and  work  experience  positions  included  In  jobs  totals. 


26  2 
-5.1 


31.2 
-4.2 


21.1 


27.0 


550-750 
(250) 


1, 830-2, 300 
(450) 


940-1,040 
(200) 


1,215-1,515 
(350) 


Note:  The  jobs  numbers  Included  in  the  Carter  totals  are  those  claimed  by  the  administration.  There  Is  some  doubt  that  these  numbers  will  flow  from  the  Carter  package. 
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n.  DJTaoDuc  noN 


that  traditional 

es  are  not  suffl- 

ems    of    lagging 

of  high 

exceptlon^ly    high    budget 


pol  Icl 
pro  )li 


genei  al 


conventional  macro 
relationships 


There  Is  growing  concei  n 
economic  analysis  and 
clent    to    deal    with 
growth  In  the  current  enflronment 
unemployment, 
deficits,  and  persistent  In^atlon 

The  building  blocks  of 
analysis      Include 
("rules  of  thumb")  between- 

(a)  Total  employment 
and  the  overall  unemplojjment 

(b)  The  unemployment 
growth  rate  of  the 
potential; 

(c)  The  amount  of  economic 
piled  through  fiscal  policy 
real  economic  growth  of 

(d)  The  impact  of  econbmlc 
the  rate  of  Inflation,  both 
and  the  long-run;   and 

(e)  Changes  In  federal 
enues  and  budget  deficits 


total  labor  force 

rate; 
rate  and  the  real 
econo|ny  relative  to  Its 

stimulus  ap- 
and  the  resultant 
;he  economy; 

stimulus  on 
In  the  short-run 


ixpendltures,  rev- 
Induced  by  nor- 


Potential  real  GN P » (billions). .. 
Projected  real  GNP  with  alternative  rh\  growth  rates 
(billions): 

4  percent  real  growth ... 

5  percent  real  growth 

6  percent  real  growth 


Projected  unemployment  rate  with     Iternative  real 
growth  rates  ^  (percent): 

4  percent  real  growth 

5  percent  real  growth 

6  percent  real  growth 

Projected  annualized  Federal  deficit  v|ith  alternative 

real  growth  rates  *  (billions): 

4  percent  real  growth 

5  percent  real  growth 

6  percent  real  growth 


'  Actual  value. 

•  Reflects  3.5  percent  growth  rate 
President,  January  1977. 
'  Extrapolated  from  estimation  of  ' 


hat 


The  characteristic  of  the 
pectlve  unemplojTuent  and 
problems  are  described  and 
tlon  II.  It  Is  concluded  t: 
policies  adopted   to   attack 
problems  will  produce  growth 
and  Inflation  results  su 
or  temporary  stimulus  policies 
those  policies  satisfy  the 

(1)  In  attacking  unemplc  y 
lack  of  demand,  it  must  be 
temporary  solutions  have 
success  In  the  past;  thus, 
dence-bulldlng  solutions  mlist 
and  this  means  a  perman«  nt 
some  form  of  temporary  glrr  mlck 

(2)  The  package  must 
which  are  focused  on  the 
ment  problems  of  youth  and 
of   the   present    unemploynjent 
persons  aged  16-24) . 

(3)  The  package  must 
longer  term  economic  growtl 
tain  the  recovery  beyond 
1977-1978  period.  This  re 
which  encourage  investmen 
future  Jobs. 

(4)  The  package  must 
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mal  economic  growth  and  fiscal  policy  initia- 
tives. 

Although  there  are  other  cause  and  effect 
relationships  that  could  be  isolated  and  dis- 
cussed, there  are  perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly estimated  and  manipulated  "rules  of 
thumb".  Using  these  historic  relationships, 
macroeconomics  can  make  rough  projections 
of  economic  activity,  unemployment  rates, 
and  federal  finances  under  a  variety  of  al- 
ternative scenarios.  Table  IV  on  the  next 
page  shows  the  unemployment  rates  and 
Federal  deficits  which  would  occur  if  his- 
toric rules  are  extrapolated  at  four,  five  and 
six  percent  real  GNP  growth  rates. 

Note  that  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1978 
even  the  "six  percent  rate  of  real  growth" 
scenario  leaves  high  and  unacceptable  rates 
of  unemployment  and  a  very  large  Federal 
deficit.  These  projections  are  in  the  mid.ile 
of  projections  made  by  CBO  nad  others,  and 
are  consistent  with  recent  commercial  fore- 
casts (DRI,  Chase  and  Wharton) . 
Both    unemployment   and    the   prolonged 


deficit  would  invoke  real  sociological  and 
economic  displacement.  Unemployment  is 
always  unacceptable.  The  growing  size  of 
the  Federal  debt  (over  $701  billion  now) 
must  be  continually  refinanced,  will  event- 
ually compete  for  capital  with  a  recovering 
private  sector,  and  could  send  Interest  rates 
soaring.  The  possibility  of  renewed  rapid  In- 
fiatlon  is  a  risk  confronting  and  inhibiting 
consumer,  business,  and  government  policy 
decisions.  For  these  and  other  reasons  It  is 
essential  at  this  time  to  design  government 
policies  which  address  all  of  these  factors 
weighing  heavily  on  present  and  future  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In  particular,  this  analysis  suggests  that 
the  magnitude  of  fiscal  stimulus,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  tax  reduction  or  of  ex- 
penditure increase,  is  net  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  eflTects  on  real  growth  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate.  There  exist  focused  economic 
policy  options  which  will  improve  upon  the 
inflation  deficit,  unemployment,  and  growth 
tradeoffs  associated  with  economic  stimulus. 


TABLE  IV.-UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  AND  FEDERAL  DEFICIT  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  REAL  GNP  GROWTH  RATES 


Calendar  year  quarter 


1976:4' 


1977:1 


1977:2 


1977:3 


1977:4 


1978:1 


1978:2 


1978:3 


1978:4 


$1, 438. 6 


1, 281. 5 
1, 281. 5 
1, 281. 5 


$1,451.1 


1. 294. 1 

1. 297. 2 
1,  300. 3 


Jl,  463. 6 


1,  306. 9 
1,313.1 
1,  319. 4 


M,  476. 2 


1.319.8 
1,  329. 3 
1,  338. 7 


$3,  489. 0 


1, 332. 8 
1, 345. 6 
1,  358. 4 


Jl,501.9 


1,345.9 
1, 362. 1 
1, 378. 3 


$1,514.8 


1,  359. 2 
1, 378. 8 
1, 398. 5 


$1,527.9 


1, 372.  5 
1, 395. 7 
1,419.0 


$1,541.1 


1, 386. 1 
1,412.9 
1,439.8 


7.9 
7.9 

7.9 


$56.8 

56.8 
56.8 


7.88 
7.80 
7.71 


$56.6 
55.3 
53.5 


7.84 
7.67 
7.50 


$55.9 
53.2 
49.9 


7.80 
7.54 
7.29 


$55.4 
51.0 
46.3 


7.75 
7.41 
7.08 


$55.2 
49.8 
44.0 


7.71 
7.29 
6.87 


$54.9 
47.8 
40.6 


7.67 
7.16 
6.66 


$54.7 
45.8 
37.1 


7.63 
7.03 
6.46 


$54.4 
43.8 
33.7 


7.58 
6.91 

6.25 


$54.1 
42.7 
31.3 


potential  GNP  as  specified  in  Economic  Report  of  the 
d(un's  Law"  (32.03  (PGNP— GNP/GNP)+4=U). 


<  For  each  1-percent  unemployment  above  4  '/^percent,  expenditures  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation, food  stamps  and  so  on  increases  about  $3,500,000,000  and  revenues  are  reduced  about 
$13,200,000,000.  This  is  added  to  the  calculated  full-employment  surplus. 


)resent  and  pros- 
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the economic 
those  economic 
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to  traditional 
so  long   as 
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■ment  caused  by 
recognized  that 
1  lad  very  limited 
permanent,  confl- 
be  used  now 
tax  cut,  not 
k. 
Ifcclude  programs 
sgeclal  unemploy- 
minorlties  (50% 
consists    of 

provide   for   the 

in  order  to  sus- 

the    Immediate 

programs 

for  creation  of 


re(  uires 


ut  lllze  the  private 


sector,  rather  than  the  government  sector, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In  the  creation 
of  Jobs  and  in  training  and  work  experience 
programs. 

(5)  The  package  must  attempt  to  minimize 
the  inflationary  impact  of  its  components. 

An  economic  package  which  satisfies  these 
criteria  is  described  in  general,  including 
specific  legislative  proposals,  in  Section  IV. 

The  proposed  stimulus  package  will  be 
viewed  In  three  parts: 

1.  General  fiscal  stimulus  designed  to  pro- 
duce permanently  higher  levels  and  growth 
of  consumer  and  related  business  spending 
in  order  to  reduce  cyclical  unemployment.  A 
permanent  reduction  in  personal  Income 
taxes  focused  on  the  middle  and  lower  In- 
come brackets  Is  recommended  as  most 
effective. 

2.  Targeted  employment  programs  to  re- 
duce structural  unemployment.  Programs  are 
recommended  which  utUize  the  existing 
training  and  employment  structure  to  focus 
more  aggressively  on  unemployed  youth  and 
which  use  the  unique  allocation  ability  of 
the  private  sector  to  assist  labor  market  en- 
trants and  others  experiencing  extended  Job 
search. 


3.  Long-term  employment  and  growth 
stimulus  through  policies  encouraging  cap- 
ital formation.  Policies  are  recommended  to 
encourage  investment  and  expansion  primar- 
ily by  small  competitive  businesses  and  di- 
rect investment  in  private  enterprise  by  sav- 
ers. Assistance  is  also  recommended  for  the 
housing  industry  through  a  hotising  rehabil- 
itation program. 

4.  Policies  to  aid  the  housing  and  con- 
struction industry  rapidly  and,  at  the  same 
time  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  housing 
stock.  An  increase  in  mortgage  purchases  of 
rehabilitated  housing  units  Is  recommended 
as  most  effective. 

5.  Policies  to  conserve  energy  and  reduce 
fuel  waste.  A  tax  Incentive  for  home  insula- 
tion is  recommended. 

m.     THE     NATTJKE    OP     UNEMPLOYMENT,    INFLA- 
TION,  AND  LONG-RANGE  GROWTH 

As  actual  GNP  falls  short  of  its  potential, 
persons  (and  equipment)  become  unem- 
ployed. Or,  conversely,  as  persons  become  un- 
employed, the  rate  of  GNP  growth  faUs  from 
its  potential.  The  different  wordings  are  not 
insignificant.  If  persons  become  unemploved 
because  GNP  falls  to  grow  adequately,  the 
problem  may  be  termed  cyclical  unemploy- 
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ment.  That  Is,  the  problem  is  deficient  over- 
all demand.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  GNP  falls 
because  persons  cannot  be  adequately  em- 
ployed, the  problem  is  structural  unemploy- 
ment. Not  only  are  the  causes  different,  but 
also  the  cures.  The  current  7.9  percent 
unemployment  rate  is  partly  cyclical  in  na- 
ture (roughly  lVi-2  percentage  points),  and 
partly  structural  (on  the  order  of  3  percent) . 
The  remainder  is  short-term  unemployment 
which  occurs  as  persons  move  into  the  labor 
force  or  switch  Jobs  (frictional  unemploy- 
ment).* 

Economic  growth  affects  these  unemploy- 
ment classifications  differently.  Historically 

•The  point  at  which  a  person  "frictionally" 
unemployed  can  be  classified  as  "structur- 
ally" unemployed  because  of  the  duration  of 
Job  search  or  low  employment  prospects  can- 
not be  deflned  with  precision. 


since  1966,  a  3%  closing  of  the  gap  between 
potential  and  actual  real  GNP  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  1  percentage  pwint  decreas- 
ing rate  of  unemployment.  This  relationship 
was  held  \xntll  the  unemployment  rate 
reaches  4%,  but  there  Is  now  evidence  that 
the  4%  level  to  which  this  relationship  has 
been  accurate  may  currently  be  too  low  by  as 
much  as  1  Vi  percentage  points. 

In  addition,  the  rule  (Okun's  Law)  is  not 
consistent  among  groups  within  the  econ- 
omy. Table  V  shows  the  historic  responsive- 
ness of  sectors  of  the  labor  force  to  changes 
in  aggregate  demand,  and  historic  levels  of 
unemployment  for  various  sectors  of  the  la- 
bor force  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  These  re- 
sults clearly  Indicate  that  an  acceleration  of 
economic  growth  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  unemployment  rate  to  desirable 
levels  among  some  labor  force  segments. 


TABLE  v.— RESPONSIVENESS  OF  LABOR  FORCE  SEGMENTS 
TO  CHANGES  IN  GNP  GAP  I 

[In  percenti 


Segment's 

unemployment 

rate  at 

Reduction  In 

which  changes 

gap  required  to 
reduce  segment's 

in  aggregate 

demand  no  longer 

unemployment 

reduce  their 

Labor  force  segment 

rate  1  percent  unemployment  rate 

Married  males 

2.20 

1.7 

Females 

2.94 

5.0 

Nonwhite 

4.80 

7.2 

Teenage 

5.56 

12.6 

Tennage  males 

6.02 

12.0 

Teenage  females 

4.S4 

14.1 

Teenage  nonwhite 

10.10 

25.3 

1  Data  based  on  the  period  1966-76. 


TABLE  VI. 

-SELECTED  QUARTERLY  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  (PERCENT) 

75.1 

75.2 

75.3 

75.4 

76.1 

76.2 

76.3 

76.4 

7.51 

75.2 

7.53 

75.4 

76.1 

76.2 

76.3 

76.4 

Total  overall 

8.1 

8.7 
8.2 
5.5 
9.6 
14.1 

8.6 
8.2 
5.4 
9.3 
14.0 

8.5 
8.0 
5.1 
9.2 
14.0 

7.6 
6.9 
4.1 
8.6 
13.1 

7.4 
6.8 
4.1 
8.3 
12.8 

7.8 
7.1 
4.4 
8.8 
13.1 

8.0 
7.4 
4.4 
8.8 
13.6 

Teenage 

Male,  teenage 

Female,  teenage 

Nonwhite,  teenage.... 

19.8 

.      19.9 
.      20.0 
..      38.6 

20.2 
20.9 
19.4 
37.2 

20.2 
20.4 
19.9 
36.3 

19.5 
19.2 
19.8 
35.4 

19.4 
19.6 
19.2 

35.2 

18.7 
19.3 
17.9 
39.3 

18.8 
18.7 
19.0 
37.6 

19.0 

Male 

Married,  male 

Female 

Nonwhite 

...       7.4 

4.7 

...       9.3 

13.4 

19.2 
18.7 
35.9 

Increased  Labor  Force  Participation 
The  proportion  of  the  population  eligible 
for  civilian  employment  which  is  either  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment  is  termed  the 
participation  rate.  Over  the  past  decade  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  of  the  US 
civili&n  population  has  increased  from  57.8 
percent  to  60.8  percent.  This  means  that  Just 
to  keep  the  unemployment  rate  constant. 
Job  opportunities  must  Increase  faster  than 
the  rate  of  population  growth  by  the  amount 
of  increased  participation.  For  example,  if 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  of  1966,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
1976  would  be  3.1  percent,  not  the  present 
7.9  percent.  This  calculation  is  shown  on 
Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII.— EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  16  YR  AND  OVER 
POPULATION  UNDER  DIFFERENT  LABOR  FORCE  PAR- 
TICIPATION RATES 


Labor 
force 

Unem- 
ploy- 

Non- 

partici- 

Unem- 

ment 

institu- 

pation 

ploy- 

rate 

tional 

rate 

ment 

at  1966 

popula- 

Armed 

(LFPR) 

Em- 

rate 

(LFPR) 

tion 

Forces 

(per- 

ployed 

(per- 

(per- 

(M) 

(M) 

cent) 

(M) 

cent) 

cent) 

1966 

131.2 

3.1 

57.8 

72.9 

3.8 

3.8 

1970 

140.2 

3.2 

59.0 

78.6 

4.9 

3.0 

1973 

148.3 

2.3 

59.8 

84.4 

4.9 

1.5 

1974 

150.8 

2.2 

60.3 

85.9 

5.6 

1.4 

1975 

153.4 

2.2 

60.4 

84.8 

8.4 

4.4 

1976.. 

156.8 

2.1 

60.8 

87.8 

7.9 

3.1 

next  year,  by  traditional  calculation,  a  6.0 
percent  increase  in  real  GNP  would  be  re- 
quired Just  to  absorb  new  entrants;  a  6.1 
percent  real  growth  rate  would  be  required 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  unemployment  1  per- 
centage point.i 

A  look  at  participation  rates  Is  not  meant 
to  dispel  the  worry  of  unemployment  but 
rather  to  gain  insight  Into  its  composition 
and  possible  remedies.  Though  the  adult 
male  participation  rate,  traditionally  the 
most  easily  employed  segment,  has  declined 
over  a  10-year  period,  the  decline  has  been 
more  than  overcome  by  increased  adult  fe- 
male and  teenage  participation.  Both  the 
female  and  teenage  participation  rates  have 
increased  nearly  7  percentage  points  over 
the  last  decade.  Youth  unemployment  (ages 
16-19)  accounts  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
present  7.9  percent  unemployment  rate. 

Between  now  and  1985,  the  teenage  com- 
ponent of  the  population  will  fall  from  4.9 
percent  to  3.6  percent  of  the  population.  The 
nonwhite  teenage  population  will  crest 
seven  years  behind  the  1974  crest  of  the 
white  teenage  population,  however.  The 
division  between  male  and  female  will  re- 
main essentially  static  with  female  partici- 
pation expected  to  continue  its  Increase. 
Thus,  If  demographics  were  the  entire  story, 
there  Is  only  slight  prospect  for  Immediate 
Improvement  in  the  overall  unemployment 
rate. 

Historic  participation  rates  of  various  la- 
bor market  segments  are  shown  below. 


TABLE   VIII.— AVERAGE    ANNUAL    PARTICIPATION    RATES 

OF  VARIOUS  LABOR  FORCE  SEGMENTS 

(Percent  of  eligible  civilian  population] 


Teen- 

Adult 

Adult 

Non- 

All 

age 

female 

male 

white 

1965.... 

..      57.8 

48.2 

40.2 

83.6 

62.9 

1967.... 

..      58.6 

48.4 

41.1 

83.5 

62.8 

1968.... 

..      59.0 

48.4 

41.5 

83.2 

62.2 

1969.... 

..      59.1 

49.1 

42.6 

82.8 

62.1 

1970.... 

..      59.0 

50.0 

43.3 

82.6 

61.8 

1971.... 

..      59.4 

50.0 

43.4 

82.1 

60.9 

1972.... 

59.8 

52.9 

43.6 

81.6 

60.0 

1973.... 

..      59.8 

53.8 

44.3 

81.3 

60.3 

1974.... 

..      60.3 

54.9 

45.2 

81.0 

60.0 

1975.... 

..      60.4 

54.2 

46.0 

80.3 

59.1 

1976.... 

..     60.8 

55.0 

46.9 

79.7 

59.4 

Note:  Adjusted  to  reflect  labor  force  participation  as  recently 
as  1973,  the  current  unemployment  rate  would  be  6.3  percent 
rather  than  7.9  percent. 

Total  employment  in  the  US  economy  has 
increased  from  its  recession  low  of  84.2  mil- 
lion employed  workers  in  Murch,  1975,  to  88.4 
million  in  December,  1976.  This  4.2  million 
increase  is  historically  high  for  any  post- 
war recovery,  but  has  been  largely  counter- 
acted by  the  3.9  million  increase  In  parti- 
cipants, from  92.0  million  to  95.9  million. 
If  the  labor  force  were  to  continue  to  grow 
at  the  same  3  percent  annual  rate  over  the 


1  Calculations  from  testimony  of  Julius 
Shiskln,  Commissioner  of  Lal>or  Statistics  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Conmiittee  of 
Congress,  January  12,  1977.  In  analyzing 
these  labor  force  trends,  it  is  difiBcult  to 
account  for  the  number  of  non-participants 
who  are  discouraged  from  seeking  work  by 
poor  economic  indicators,  or  those  addition- 
al participants  encouraged  to  seek  work  be- 
cause of  the  falling  real  family  incomes 
caused  by  past  inflation  or  fears  of  future 
inflation. 


Unemployment  and  Inflation 
The  relationship  between  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion and  the  unemployment  rate  has  shifted 
dramatically  since  1970  and  indicates  that 
any  given  unemployment  rate  is  associated 
with  a  much  higher  rate  of  inflation  than 
in  the  pre-1970  period.  The  shift  may  be 
attributed  to  cost-push  inflation,  new  struc- 
tural immobillties  in  the  product  and  labor 
markets,  or  forces  external  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy that  have  not  been  experienced  before. 
Several  hypotheses  have  been  set  forth, 
among  them : 

1.  Labor  force  participation  is  much  more 
responsive  now  than  in  the  past  to  changes  in 
economic  activity.  Expectations  of  continued 
inflation  exacerbate  this  response. 

2.  Recent  experience  with  high  inflation 
rates  has  increased  the  sensitivity  of  con- 
sumers and  businesses  to  actual  or  antici- 
pated infiation.  In  addition,  consumers  have 
reacted  to  inflation  by  decreasing,  rather 
than  accelerating,  spending  plans.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  loss  in  real  purchasing  power, 
personal  savings  has  increased  to  provide  for 
future  needs  and  to  avoid  accumulation  of 
liabilities  that  may  be  difficult  to  service  in 
the  future.  Consequently,  increased  Inflation 
has  brought  on  decreased  real  purchasing  and 
production  along  with  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 
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3.  Government  regulation 
try  may  push  up  prices  at  e 
employment.  Regulation  has 
effects — 

(a)  increased    costs    for 
pants;  and 

(b)  reduced  competition 
ket  participants  from , 

Some  forms  of  regulatiori 
for  other  reasons  but  never  - 
example,  Murray  Weldenbaur  i 
costs  In  his  1975  AEI 
meat  Mandated  Price 

"As  would  be  expected,  the 
plicated  safety  system — as  v 
mandated  pollution  controls 
the  price  of  motor  vehicles.  . 

cal  new  1974  passenger 

mated  cost  of  the  successive  . 
In  the  1968-74  period  to  meel 
ards.  According  to  these  dati  i 
mandated  costs  average  $320 
new  car  purchases  totalling  i 
for  1974,  American  motorists 
proximately  $3  billion  extra 
mentally  Imposed  requirement 

Other  Federal  regulations 
Among  these  are  OSHA  r 

baum  notes  a  26  percent 

ance  cost  between  1972  and  l„.. 
of  transport  routes,  governmei  t 
practices  and  excessive  patent 

4.  Low   Investment   In   pro^ 
has  restricted  economic  growtl  i 
face  of  growing  consumer 
Inflationary  pressures.  At  lealt 
for  lower  Investment  might  b« 

(a)  Much  Investment  has  1 
Into  mandated  environmental 
vices  which,  though  no  doubt 
substantially  reduced  inve. 
available  to  produce  those  p 
ured  In  GNP  accounts. 

(b)  There  has  been  a  ._ 
decline  In  before  tax  profits 
of  GNP— averaging  M0.6  per, 
1960,  11.1  percent  in  1966,  7.8 
and  8.6  percent  In  1976.  The 
trend  for  after  tax  profits 
well.  According  to  the  Sep; 
gan  Guarantee  Survey,  the 
return    on    corporate    capital 
underdepreclatlon  has  declined 
10.0   percent   to   4.8   percent 
would  be  consistent  with  con 
only  If  risk  factors  were  slmu 
duced.  In  fact,  however, 
apparently   increased    In 
additional  regulatory 
litigation,    enormous    sums    o 
quired,  and  energy  and  other 
uncertainties. 

Paul  McCracken  testifying 
Senate  Committee  on  the  E 
11.  1977,  noted  that  corporate  , 
Justed   for   underdepreclatlon 
percent   of  corporate   Income 
trasted  with  41  percent  a 
wise,  he  noted  retained  ea..„ 
be  60  percent  below  those  of 
to  a  40  percent  Increase  in 
tlon  of  employees.  Decreasing  ., 
to   capital    and    falling   abllltv 
finance    capital    Internally 
prospects   for  future   us't^v.. 
employment,  and  stable  prices 
Many  have  suggested  that  i 
and  excess  measured  capacity  1 
omy    wUl    prevent   a    strong 
stimulus    from    having 
quences.    Revised    Federal     « 
statistics  placed  third  quarter 
lization  at  80.9  percent  of  ca 
1967  as  the  benchmark  year  for 
high  post-war  capacity  utillzi 
ever,  was  91.6  percent  in  the  _ 
of  1966,  and  It  has  been  below 
level  m  37  quarters  since  1948 
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ods,  the  9  most  recent  quarters  show  sizeable 
increases  in  the  price  level.  Because  many 
other  factors  are  involved,  and  because  of 
recent  behavior  patterns,  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  assume  that  measures  of  excess  ca- 
pacity any  longer  fully  Insulate  the  economy 
from  Inflationary  pressures  and  assure  dra- 
matic employment  gains  from  fiscal  stimu- 
lus. 
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a  percentage 
of  GNP  in 
I^rcent  in  1971 
same  general 
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,  1974  Mor- 
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economic  growth. 
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IV.    POLICIES    TO    COMBAT    CTCLICAl. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Economic  recovery  since  the  1975  second 
quarter  trough  has  been  characterized  by 
an  initial  Inventory  liquidation  of  historic 
proportions  and  a  gradual  rebuUdlng  to  nor- 
mal levels.  The  consumer  sector  suffered 
from  lack  of  demand  for  both  durable  and 
nondurable  goods.  The  initial  drop  In  con- 
sumer durable  purchases  was  so  great  that 
even  though  the  rate  of  increase  of  durable 
purchases  has  matched  previous  recoveries 
and  Is  expected  to  remain  strong,  the  overall 
level  is  still  low.  Consumer  spending  on  non- 
durables  Ls  forecast  to  remain  sluggish  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Business  spending 
for  plant  and  equipment  has  been  extremely 
low  throughout  the  recovery  and  although 
corporate  financial  structure  has  greatly  im- 
proved, investment  shows  few  signs  of  re- 
gaining strength  soon. 

Permanent  Individual  income  tax  cut 
To  provide  a  strong  and  lasting  stimulus 
to  the  consumer  sector,  any  stimulus  pack- 
age should  include   a  permanent  tax  rate 
reduction  directed  primarily  toward  low  and 
middle     Income     individuals.     The     higher 
realized  and  anticipated  utilization  rates  of 
existing    production    facilities    will    at    the 
same  time  provide  the  kind  of  stimulus  to 
Investment  in  plant  and  equipment  that  is 
needed  at  the  present  time.  The  permanent 
nature  of  the  tax  cut  is  Important.  Many 
studies  have  Indicated  that  potential  con- 
sumers require  the  security  of  the  perma- 
nent reduction  to  incorporate  their  new  pur- 
chasing power  into  their  spending  stream. 
These  same  studies  indicate  that  temporary 
reductions — or  rebates— are  likely  to  be  used 
largely  to  reduce  debt  or  will  be  put  Into 
savings    (note    the    Harris    opinion    survey. 
January  27,   1977,  among  other  studies).  A 
tax  rebate  would  thus  contribute  a  relative- 
ly small   and  short-lived  stimulus.   Only  a 
tax  cut  of  a  permanent  nature  (for  example, 
a  rate  reduction  or  Increased  personal  tax 
credit)  would  provide  the  strong  and  steady 
support  for  private  spending  that  Is  essen- 
tial for  continued  growth. 

If  fiscal  policy  were  to  duplicate  the  size 
of  the  1964  tax  cut,  which  some  economists 
(though  not  all)  view  as  a  successful  ap- 
plication of  stimulus,  the  magnitude  would 
be  2  percent  of  GNP,  or  about  $35  billion. 
There  are.  howev-er,  at  least  three  arguments 
which  mitigate  against  a  cut  of  that  mag- 
nitude: 

1.  A  portion  of  the  1964  tax  cut  was  called 
for  by  the  increasing  drag  upon  after-tax 
income  as  infiation  forced  consumers  into 
progressively  higher  marginal  tax  brackets. 
There  had  been  no  tax  reduction  for  the 
preceding  seven  years  before  1964:  however, 
in  the  current  situation,  the  1975  tax  cut 
and  its  recent  extension  has,  to  some  extent, 
lessened  but  not  totally  obviated  this  need! 
While  the  entire  tax  cut  provides  economic 
stimulus  relative  to  current  policy  projec- 
tions, at  least  $6  billion  of  tax  reduction 
can  be  viewed  as  necessary  to  offset  the  tax- 
increaslng  effects  of  Inflation  since  the  1975 
tax  cut. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  industrial  econ- 
omy and  labor  force  has  changed  radical!}- 
since  a  decade  ago,  as  has  been  lll-ostrated 
earlier.  Industry  is  more  service  oriented  and 
requires  more  skilled  labor.  Also,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  current  unemployment 
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Is  structural  in  nature.  Targeted  Job  policies 
would  be  a  much  more  effective  approach  to 
this  problem  than  exclusive  use  of  aggregate 
demand  stimulus  and  would  entail  less  risk 
of  inflation  aggregated  by  labor  and  product 
shortages. 

3.  Due  to  the  extraordinary  rates  of  infla- 
tion experienced  In  recent  years,  producers 
and  consumers  may  be  more  sensitive  to  In- 
flation, and,  therefore,  price  decisions  in  the 
economy  may  be  very  sensitive  to  demand - 
stimulus  policies. 

An  annualized  $12-$13  billion  tax  reduc- 
tion of  a  permanent  nature  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  cyclical  unemployment  prob- 
lems and  a  reduction  in  rates  for  tax  brackets 
of  $18,000  adjusted  gross  income  and  below 
Is  recommended.  This  reduction  is  directed 
toward  lower  adjusted  gross  Income  brackets 
because  taxpayers  in  these  brackets  tend  to 
spend  a  greater  average  share  of  their  income 
than  relatively  higher  AGI  classes.  By  adjust- 
ing all  brackets  $18,000  or  below,  some  tax 
relief  Is  provided  to  all  taxpayers,  but  the 
maximum  beneflt  goes  to  the  60  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  who  are  in  the  tax  brackets  of 
$18,000  and  under.  Total  personal  Income  tax 
collections  are  reduced  71/0  percent  with  the 
reduction  being  14  percent  of  the  tax  lia- 
bility for  those  Individuals  In  adjusted  gross 
income  brackets  of  $18,000  or  less  These 
brackets  receive  nearly  80  percent  of  the  tax 
relief. 

The  tax  liability  savings  for  the  various 
adjusted  gross  Income  classes  Is  shown  on 
Table  IX. 

TAXABLE    IX.-EXAMPLES    OF    PERSONAL    INCOME    TAX 
RELIEF 

JOINT  RETURN,  FAMILY  OF  4 


Adjusted 
gross 


Tax  liability  7 


I  axadie  income'  income      Current    Proposed    Savings 


J5.0O0 110,100  J670 

J  0.000 15  500  1,640 

"5.000 20,800  2  830 

HS-OOO 25,800  4200 

WOO 35,800  7,700 

JSO.OOO 55800  16  880 


}490 
1,430 
2.65P 
4,110 
7,650 
16, 830 


1180 
210 
180 
90 
50 
50 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION   OF  TOTAL  TAX  REDUCTION 
BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS' 


0  to  $5,000.. 

$5,000  to  $io,6(Jd.. 

$10,000  to  $15,000. 
$15,000  to  $20,000 
$20,000  to  $30,000 
$30,000  to  $50,000 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
Over  $100,000 


Percent 


4.8 

24.3 

29.1 

23.6 

15.2 

2.1 

.5 

.1 


'  Using  standard  deduction. 

'  Includes  general  tax  credit. 

3  Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding 


V.   TARGETED  PROGRAMS   TO   COMBAT   STHTJCTnRAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

This  paper  has  made  the  case  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  unemployment  at  the 
present  time  is  structural  in  nature,  con- 
flned  In  many  cases  to  labor  force  subseg- 
ments,  and  not  totally  susceptible  to  pro- 
grams aimed  at  restlmulatlng  aggregate  de- 
maud.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
any  stimulus  package  contain  major  elements 
directed  toward  these  structural  elements. 
A.  Youth  Unemployment 

As  the  3.6  million  unemployed  youth  ages 
16  to  24  (including  1.8  million  under  age 
20)  make  up  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
unemployed  (nearly  50^;  ),  a  specific  program 
which  focuses  on  youth  Is  essential  to  ad- 
dressing the  structural  unemployment  prob- 
lem. A  newly  Introduced  CETA  Title  VII,  The 
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Youth  Employment  Act  (YEA),  which  pro- 
vides for  comprehensive  manpower  services 
for  youth.  Including  work  experience,  on- 
the-job  training,  classroorii  training  and 
public  service  employment  is  recommended 
for  this  stimulus  package.  YEA  makes  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  available  CETA  structure 
and  provides  flexibility  to  allow  prime  spon- 
sors to  structure  the  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  14-24  year  old  youths  in  individual 
localities.  The  existing  CETA  Title  I  mecha- 
nisms. incUiding  the  comprehensive  planning 
process,  the  conditions  for  receipt  of  assist- 
ance, manpower  councils  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  other  administrative  pro- 
cedures, are  incorporated  by  reference  elim- 
inating the  need  for  a  new  bureaucratic 
agency.  A  bonus  is  provided  for  prime  spon- 
sors who  engage  in  cooperative  projects  with 
local  or  State  education  agencies.  YEA  pro- 
vides for  private  sector  Involvement  as  well 
as  public  sector  employment.  Authorization 
is  $1.0  billion  in  FY  77  and  $2.8  billion  in 
FY  78  ($0.7  billion  of  the  FY  78  total  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  CETA  Title  III  Summer 
Youth  Program  which  Is  combined  with  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  title,  leaving  a  net  Increase 
of  $2.1  billion  for  youth  employment) . 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  is  written  in  seven 
titles    directed    toward    both    cyclical    and 


structural  unemployment  problems.  The 
titles  direct  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  funding  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
the  long-term  unemployed,  the  disad- 
vantaged, older  Americans,  American  Indians, 
Summer  Youth  Programs  and  Job  training. 
For  FY  76,  the  outlays  and  actual  Jobs  funded 
are  shown  in  the  tables  prepared  by  CBO 
(Tables  6  and  7).  For  FY  77,  $3.3  billion  In 
BA  and  $2.3  billion  in  outlays  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  Title  I-V.  Though  a  supple- 
mental is  required  for  funding  Title  VI.  room 
is  available  in  the  budget  to  provide  500,000 
Title  VI  Jobs  at  an  average  cost  of  $8,200  per 
Job — $3.2  billion  in  BA  and  $2.0  billion  In 
outlays.  Already  260.000  Individual  slots  are 
provided  for  under  the  continuing  resolution 
for  CETA  Title  VI. 

Such  Jobs  must  be  filled  by  individuals 
unemployed  15  weeks  or  longer.  These  addi- 
tional 240,000  Job  placements  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  package  as  they  are  already 
authorized  and  Included  In  the  current  serv- 
ices budget.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  Carter  Stimulus  package  takes  credit  for 
these  Jobs  already  authorized. 

B.  Employment  tax  credit 
In   addressing   the   structural    unemploy- 
ment problem,  it  Is  desirable  to  rely  when- 
ever   possible    on    the    unique~^lIocaHon 


ability  of  the  private  sector  and  to  provide 
direct  encouragement  to  the  employment 
Initiatives  of  labor  force  participants  and 
employers.  A  targeted  employment  tax  credit 
program  can  provide  significant  assistance 
and  incentive  In  securing  private  employ- 
ment for  Individuals  not  presently  or 
adequately  served  by  public  training  and 
employment  programs.  Employment  of  per- 
sons who  face  particular  difficulty  In  finding 
a  Job  and  acquiring  marketable  skills  and 
experience  would  be  encouraged  while  total 
employment  In  the  economy  Is  increased. 
This  approach  represents  a  partnership  of 
the  government  and  the  private  sector  In  re- 
solving the  difficult  unemployment  problem 
faced  by  the  economy! 

The  wage  cost  Incurred  by  business  can 
be  a  major  factor  in  determining  whether  a 
particular  potential  employee  will  be  hired 
and  whether  additional  workers  will  be  hired. 
Wage  costs  may  also  strongly  affect  the  prices 
charged  and  the  resulting  level  of  sales  and 
production.  The  government  recognizes  the 
uncertainty  and  pK>sslble  financial  sacrifices 
faced  by  many  businesses  in  hiring  persons 
whose  Initial  skills  and  experience  do  not 
match  existing  or  potential  Job  openings. 
Businesses  cannot  profitably  hire  workers 
and  pay  a  wage  that  Is  In  excess  of  the  reve- 
nue generated  by  the  employees  activity. 
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TABLE  XI.— SELECTED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR 

1976 


Activities 

Programs 

On-the- 
job 
training 

Class- 
room 
training 

Work 
experi- 
ence 

Public 
service 
employ- 
ment 

Other 

Total ' 

CETA-Titlel 

CETA— Title  II.  . 

170 
1 

3 
4 
0 
0 
3 

0 
91 

611 

1 

17 
12 

0 
181 

2 

0 
42 

713 
7 

5 

29 
459 

0 
219 

47 
12 

187 
535 

0 
5 
0 
0 
1,648 

0 
58 

17 
(') 

40 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 
105 

1,898 
545 

CETA-Titlelll: 

Migrants     and     Farm- 
workers  

Native  Americans 

Sumrner  youth 

CETA-Title  IV:  Job  Corps.. 

CETA-TitleVI  and  II 3 

Community  service  employ- 
ment for  older  Americans. 
Work  incentive  program 

65 

61 

459 

181 

1,872 

47 
308 

jTotal' 

272 

866 

1,491 

2,433 

173 

5,236 

Activities 

Public 

On-the- 

Class- 

Work 

service 

job 

room 

experi- 

employ- 

Programs 

training 

training 

ence 

ment 

Other 

Total' 

CETA-Titlel 

40,300 

152, 600 

216, 100 

22.700 

16,600 

448, 300 

CETA— Title  II.  

300 

600 

1.900 

72,400 

100 

75,300 

CETA-Titlelll: 

Migrants     and     farm- 

VKorkers 

1,511 

3,794 

757 

0 

0 

6,062 

Native  Americans 

900 

2,900 

6,900 

1.200 

2,600 

14,500 

Summer  youth 

0 

0 

250, 700 

0 

0 

250,700 

CETA— Title  IV:  Job  Corps.. 

0 

20,200 

0 

0 

0 

20,200 

CETA— Title  VI  and  II 2 

1,000 

1,100 

34,300 

190.000 

200 

226,600 

Community  service  employ- 

ment for  older  Americans. 

0 

0 

12,700 

0 

0 

12,700 

Work  incentive  program 

9,600 

13,300 

3,700 

4.000 

(>) 

30,600 

Total' - 

53,611 

194,494 

527,057 

290.300 

19,500 

1,084,962 

'  Rows  or  columns  may  not  sum  to  equal  totals  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
» Less  than  $500,000. 

3  An  emergency  supplemental  appropriation  merged  titles  II  and  VI  of  CETA  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  title  VI  positions  beyond  its  expiration  date  of  Dec.  31,  1975. 


I  Rows  or  columns  may  not  sum  to  equal  totals  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
>  An  emergency  supplemental  appropriation  merged  titles  II  and  VI  of  CETA  for  tfie  purpose  of 
extending  title  VI  positions  beyond  its  expiration  date  of  Dec.  31,  1975. 
3  Not  applicable. 


Payment  of  an  employment  tax  credit  to 
private  employers  can  be  an  effective  way  to 
bring  about  easier  and  more  extensive 
(shorter  Job  search  and  less  employment) 
of  targeted  labor  force  groups  and  Increased 
total  employment  in  the  economy. 

An  employment  tax  credit  program  tar- 
geted on  individuals  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  2C  weeks  or  longer  Is  recom- 
mended. This  approach  would  focus  benefits 
on  those  most  In  need  of  work  experience 
and  earned  Income,  and  whose  unemploy- 
ment demonstrates  an  Inability  to  secure  a 
job  without  assistance. 

Since  extended  unemployment  Is  most 
prevalent  In  areas  with  high  overall  unem- 
ployment rates,  this  target  would  also  serve 
to  focus  program  benefits  In  high  unemploy- 
ment regions.  There  are  presently  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  people  who  have  been  un- 
employed 26  weeks  or  longer.  Between  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1977  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1978,  as  many  as  3.0  million  persons  may 
have  experienced  unemployment  of  this  du- 
ration. A  tax  credit  of  $1.00  per  hour  during 
the  first  six  months  of  employment  and  $.50 
per  hour  during  the  second  six  months  Is 
estimated  to  bring  about  450-550  thousand 
reduction  In  unemployment  by  the  end  of 


1978  at  a  cost  of  $0.4  bilUon  In  FY  77  and 
$1.9  bUUon  in  FY  78. 

A  variety  of  targeted  or  general  program 
designs  and  administrative  mechanisms  are 
possible.  A  tax  credit  is  easy  to  administer 
and  would  allow  prompt  implementation  and 
employment  at  the  initiative  of  business  and 
eligible  employees.  Program  information 
could  be  disseminated  quickly  through  exist- 
ing Treasury,  Labor  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment channels. 

The  employment  tax  credit  approach  can 
fill  an  important  gap  In  existing  manpower 
and  employment  programs.  Such  a  program 
can  encourage  and  financially  enable  em- 
ployers to  provide  a  period  of  skill  adjxist- 
ment  or  on-the-job  training  for  those  who 
are  not  being  reached  by  Institutional  man- 
power programs,  for  individuals  who  do  not 
need  extensive  formal  training  or  re-tralnlng, 
and  for  persons  who  encounter  serious  dif- 
ficulty bridging  the  gap  from  public  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  to  private 
sector  employment.  In  addition,  by  enabling 
businesses  to  hire  additional  workers  at  a 
lower  net  cost,  the  employment  tax  credit 
approach  can  have  a  direct  favorable  Impact 
on  the  rate  of  inflation  and  total  employ- 
ment.  That   Is,   It  provides   a  stimulus   di- 


rectly to  the  supply  side  of  the  market.  This 
stlmiUus  would  be  particularly  effective  In  In- 
creasing employment  at  the  present  time 
when  businesses  generally  have  excess  pro- 
duction capacity,  as  now,  when  the  economy 
is  In  a  recoverj'  phase.  Additional  employees 
can  more  readily  be  put  to  work  with  exist- 
ing underutilized  equipment. 

Because  this  approach  to  stimulating  the 
economy  has  not  been  tried  extensively,  the 
exact  effects  of  the  employment  tax  credit 
are  not  known.  As  compared  to  other  meth- 
ods of  attempting  to  increase  employment, 
however,  the  employment  tax  credit  directly 
encourages  productive  private  sector  Jobs 
with  high  prospects  of  permanent  employ- 
ment. Those  employed  under  the  credit  will 
be  earning  full  wages  paid  mostly  by  private 
employers  and  will  be  paying  taxes  rather 
than  drawing  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  Income  supplements.  The  employ- 
ment tax  credit  could  easily  be  extended  to 
a  broader  eligibility  if  It  proves  as  successful 
as  anticipated  In  expanding  employment 
without  added  inflation. 

VI.    POUCIBS   rOR   LONG-TERM    GROWTH 
AND   EMPLOYMENT 

Increased  consumer  demand  resulting  from 
reduced  tax  drain  and  targeted  policies  with- 
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evcke 


corpc  rate 


1^1/ 


out  an  undue  Increase  In  the 
unemploTment  will  do  mucli 
capital  Investment,  yet  bustnei  is 
such  that  an  expectation  of 
creased  profitability  over  the 
the  capital  Is  required  to 
A.  Corporate  tax  rate 

A  permanent  cut  of  the 
tax  rate  from  the  current  lev* 
first  $25,000  corporate  profits, 
second  $25,000.  and  48'^c 
on  the  first  $100,000  of 
recommended  and  would  prov^e 
In  corporate  tax  collections  of 
Hon  for  FY  78   (assuming  a 
date) .  In  order  to  maintain 
rate  on  profits  In  excess  of 
tax  would  have  to  be  lncrease(  I 
30  "^c;  however,  this  would  have 
tax  dollar  Impact  on  profits 
The  economic  effect  of  this 
be  to  stimulate  small  buslnes! 
corporations  would  receive 
from  the  proposal.  It  shoiild 
most    service-oriented 
lively  small  and  labor  Intenslv  i 
service  sector  Is  the  fastest 
the    economy.    Consequently, 
should  have  a  particularly 
on  employment. 

B.  Increased  dividend  am '. 
exclusion 


overall  rate  of 
to  encourage 
decisions  are 
continued  in- 
useful  life  of 
the  outlay. 
reduction 


the 
$1G3 


co^orate  normal 

(20%  on  the 

22%   on  the 

thereafter)   to  18% 

profits  is 

a  reduction 

about  $2.1  bll- 

/78  effective 

current  48% 

,000,  the  sur- 

from  26%  to 

absolutely  no 

over   $100,000. 

pi  oposal  shoiild 

although  all 

tax  relief 

se  noted  that 

are    rela- 

Further,  the 

gro|wlng  sector  In 

the    proposal 

fa^rable  Impact 


seme 


businei  ses 


r<  V 


cu  rrent 


Inco  ne 


An  Increase  in  the  dividend 
the  current  $100  ($200/Jolnt 
($1200/ joint    retiirn)    Is 
Is  estimated  to  reduce  FY  78 
proximately   $.2  billion.   The 
$100  ($200 /Joint  return) 
recommended  and  Is  expected 
duce  revenues  In  FY  78  by  $.2 
of  these  measures  have  an 
January  1,  1978.  It  Is 
two  proposals  will  encourage 
vestment  through  increasing 
rates  of  return.  Further,  the 
tem  levies  excessive  burdens  oi 
come  through  the  combined 
corporate   and  individual 
proposal    should    reduce    this 
nally,  these  exclusions  will 
of  tax  simplification   for   the 
small    amounts    of    Interest 
Income. 

C.  Accelerated  depreciation 
unemployment  arek^ 
In  an  effort  to  encourage 
areas  with  high  unemploymen: 
depreciation  for  new  plant  and 
recommended.  Specifically,  for 
employment  rates  in  excess  of 
posed   that    (1)    for  buildings 
depreciation  over  a  period  equ^l 
their  useful  lives  be  allowed, 
equipment,  firms  be  allowed  to 
five  years  with  a  full  Investmejat 
(under  current  law,  a  full 
credit    is    allowed    only    for 
greater   amortization  periods) 
tive  would  be  limited  to  proJt*:ts 
calendar  year  1977  and  comple^d 
months.  The  revenue  loss 
this  proposal  is  negligible  for 
billion  for  FY  78. 


Fk- 


Stock  ownership  proposal  fbr  lower  and 
middle  income  invest  rrs 


A   stock   ownership   proposal 
encoTirage  common  stock  ownership 
and    middle    income    Investori 
mended.  Under  such  plans 
limit  on  the  maximum  amounit 
nual  contribution  eligible  for 
from  income  tax,  and  the  IncoAie 
such  plans  will  be  tax  exempt 
deferred  until  the  benefits  are 
trlbuted  at  which  time  they 
be  subject  to  tax  at  capital  ga 
maximiun  benefit  accrues  to 
in  the  income  brackets  of  $20,< 
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enues  by  ap- 
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intere  it  exclusion  is 

bo  further  re- 
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recipients   of 
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areas 


for  high 
r 

investment  in 
accelerated 
equipment  is 
with  un- 
%,  it  is  pro- 
straight-line 
to  one-half 
and    (2)    for 
imortize  over 
tax  credit 
investment  tax 
year    or 
This   Incen- 
begun  in 
within  36 
with 
f  77  and  $0.2 


s  sven- 


ass  ociated 


designed   to 

by  lower 

is    recom- 

Is  a  $1500 

of  the  an- 

he  exclusion 

earned  by 

Taxation  Is 

actually  dls- 
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but  the   proposal   also   benefits   individuals 
in  the  $20,000  to  $40,000  income  brackets. 

vn.  ENERCT  CONSERVATION  THROUGH  HOME 
INSTJLATION    CREDIT 

Current  concern  over  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  resultant  impIlcAtions  for  the  economy 
underscore  the  need  for  energy  conservation. 
A  tax  credit  designed  to  encourage  reslden- 
tltd  Insulation  (Including  thermal  windows, 
storm  doors,  etc.)  is  proposed  as  a  part  of  this 
stimulus  package — specifically,  a  refundable 
credit  of  30%  of  the  first  $750  Insulation  ex- 
penditure (maximum  credit  of  $225).  It  Is 
further  suggested  that  the  provision  be  ef- 
fective for  the  period  between  January  1,  1977 
and  December  31,  1978.  The  revenue  losses 
associated  with  this  proposal  are  estimated 
to  be  $0.2  billion  for  FY  77  and  $0.3  billion 
for  FY  78. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  home  Insulation  tax 
credit  is  only  the  first  of  what  may  prove  to 
be  seversa  proposals  related  to  moderating 
the  economic  cost  of  the  severe  winter.  Ad- 
ditional time  is  required  to  a.ssess  the  exact 
nature  of  the  winter's  impact  so  that  appro- 
priate Federal  responses  can  be  designed.  It 
was  not  intended  that  the  home  insulation 
tax  credit  be  the  only  program  addressing 
this  problem. 

Vm.    CYCLICAL    PROBLEMS   IN   THE    HOUSING 
INDUSTRY 

Though  unemployment  In  the  construction 
Industry  remains  relatively  high,  the  hous- 
ing Industry  component  is  showing  definite 
signs  of  recovery.  The  preliminary  estimate 
of  privately  owned  housing  starts  in  1976  Is 
1,539,700.  This  is  33  percent  above  the  total 
of  1,160,400  for  1975.  Privately  owned  housing 
units  were  started  in  December  1976  at  an 
estimated  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
1,940.000.  This  was  13  percent  above  the  re- 
vised November  1976  rate  of  1,716,000  and  51 
percent  above  the  December  1975  rate  of 
1,283,000. 

The  December  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  for  single  family  housing  starts  was 
1.323,000  units  compared  with  the  November 
rate  of  1,237,000.  The  rate  in  December  for 
units  In  apartment  buildings  with  5  or  more 
units  was  502,000  compared  with  the  re- 
vised November  rate  of  382,000.  The  Decem- 
ber rate  for  units  with  2  to  4  units  was  115,- 
000.  Housing  starts  do  not  include  mobile 
homes. 

Funds  available  at  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions (Which  finance  45  percent  of  all 
single-family  home  mortagegs)  continue  to 
be  abundant.  Savings  capital  at  these  insti- 
tutions has  risen  from  $243.0  billion  in  De- 
cember, 1974.  to  $286.0  billion  in  December. 

1975,  and  to  $330.3  billion  in  December  cf 

1976.  Over  this  same  period  total  conven- 
tional, VA,  and  FHA  loans  outstanding  by 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  have  risen  from 
$249.3  billion  in  December,  1974  to  $278.7 
billion  in  December,  1975  and  to  $319.6  bil- 
lion In  December,  1976.  Nevertheless,  this 
stimulus  package  contains  four  elements 
which  would  have  considerable  impact  upon 
unemployment  in  the  construction  industry. 

1.  By  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit  smaller 
amounts  with  more  prompt  impacts  than 
other  packages,  less  pressure  is  placed  upon 
interest  rates  as  the  economy  recovers  to- 
wards full  employment.  Lower  nominal  in- 
terest rates  may  be  the  single  most  bene- 
ficial factor  in  promoting  recovery  in  the 
construction  Industry. 

2.  As  indicated  later  In  this  paper  under 
"Policies  for  Long-Term  Growth,"  an  in- 
terest Income  exclusion  from  taxes  is  recom- 
mended. This  interest  exclusion  from  indi- 
vidual income  tax  liability  encourages  a  con- 
tinued fiow  of  savings  to  thrift  institutions. 

3.  A  permanent  cut  in  the  corporate  and 
Individual  Income  tax  rates  encourages  long- 
term  investment  in  durable  goods  and  new 
plant  and  equipment.  This  is  an  effect  which 
temporary  rebates  would  not  have. 
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4.  To  encourage  construction  while  at  the 
same  time  directing  money  to  central  city 
regions,  it  is  recommended  that  Budget  Au- 
thority be  added  to  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (GNMA)  budget  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  units. 

At  present,  GNMA  does  not  have  a  sec- 
ondary market  in  rehabilitation  mortgages, 
but  the  omission  could  be  redressed  by  ad- 
ministrative changes.  Budget  Authority 
would  be  $2.0  billion  In  FY  77  and  $1.0  bil- 
lion in  FY  78.  Outlay  cost,  assuming  that 
GNMA  could  sell  the  mortgages  under  a 
"tandem"  procedure,  would  be  the  difference 
in  the  sales  price  of  a  note  bearing  a  7'^ 
percent  GNMA  Interest  and  the  market  In- 
terest. This  would  add  approximately  $.2 
billion  to  the  FY  78  budget,  though  nothing 
would  be  added  in  FY  77  as  the  program 
takes  &-15  months  to  obtain  loan  commit- 
ments but  FHA  approval  could  be  expedited 
to  reduce  thU  delay.  The  amounts  Indicated 
would  be  sufficient  to  upgrade  (not  add  to 
housing  stock)  about  75,000  units.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  data  regarding  costs 
are  very  uncertain  since  the  program  has 
never  operated  under  a  rehabilitation 
scheme. 

In  the  longer  term,  there  is  a  continuing 
need  to  examine  the  way  In  which  we  finance 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  housing.  A  number 
of  imaginative  proposals  for  recasting  the 
mortgage  instrument  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  an  equltv-adjusted 
mortgage  which  would  allow  the  purchasers 
to  make  lower  payments  during  the  early 
years  and  higher  payments  during  later 
years,  thus  tailoring  the  payment  stream  to 
expected  Increases  in  income.  Also  worthy 
of  consideration  are  the  variable  rate  mort- 
gages and  other  alternative  mortgage  In- 
struments. 

IX.     STIMULUS     PACKAGE     EFFECTS     ON     GROWTH, 
EMPLOYMENT,    AND    INFLATION 

An  economic  stimulus  package  of  the  type 
indicated  by  this  analysis  would  produce  em- 
ployment and  growth  results  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  the  6%  real  growth  rate  (1977  and 
1978)  and  the  6%  unemployment  rate  (end 
of  1978)  suggested  by  President  Carter  and 
others  as  appropriate  economic  goals.  In  ad- 
dition, a  smaller  budget  deficit  over  a  long 
period  and  lower  Inflation  rates  than  asso- 
ciated with  other  stimulus  packages  yielding 
the  same  goals  can  be  anticipated  because 
of  the  targeted  nature  of  the  program. 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  the  precise  nu- 
merical effects  of  any  economic  stimulus  pol- 
icy, and  misleading  to  calculate  the  effects 
of  a  stimulus  package  as  the  simple  summa- 
tion of  the  estimated  effects  of  its  parts.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  stimulus  package 
described  here.  The  employment  tax  credit 
program  to  stimulate  employment  and  train- 
ing is  a  novel  approach  which  Introduces 
direct  Incentives,  the  effects  of  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  predict  from  historical  data.  Simi- 
larly, past  experience  is  insufficient  to  gauge 
the  economy's  response  to  the  innovative 
and  substantially  increased  focus  on  the 
problem  of  structural  unemployment.  Thus, 
the  conclusion  concerning  the  growth  and 
employment  goals  that  could  be  achieved  Is 
based  on  disaggregated  or  mlcroeconomlc 
comparisons  of  the  focused  and  unique  na- 
ture of  this  stimulus  approach  compared  to 
conventional  estimates  of  other,  more  tradi- 
tional stimulus  packages. 

Finally,  the  longer-nin  absorption  of  an 
expanding  labor  force  at  growing  real  wage 
levels  requires  an  adequate  flow  of  savings 
Into  productive  capital  formation.  Although 
industry  utilization  rates  now  appear  to  be 
below  the  full  capacity  range,  policies  are 
needed  which  are  compatible  with  bringing 
capital  foundations  as  a  percent  of  ONP  back 
to,  or  above,  levels  of  the  last  two  decades. 
In  furtherance  of  these  policies,  the  Federal 
Government  should  formally  declare  a  na- 
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tlonal  policy  in  support  of  adequate  capital 
Investment  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addressing  these  components  of  the 
present  and  future  unemployment  problem, 
the  analysis  and  policy  decisions  must  be  in- 
creasingly disaggregated  and  microeconomics 
In  focus.  The  appropriateness  of  simple 
macroeconomic  measures  of  U.S.  economic 
performance  and  the  effectiveness  of  macro- 
economic  policies  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  highly  questionable.  The  tradeoffs 
associated  with  this  approach  appear  to  be 
Increasingly  unfavorable.  For  this  reason,  we 
must  look  to  policies  which  provide  Incen- 
tives and  direction  resulting  In  more  optional 
employment,  production,  and  pricing  deci- 
sions in  the  private  economy.  It  is  only  in 
this  that  the  main  distributional  problem  in 
our  economic  system — unemployment — can 
be  satisfactorily  resolved  over  time. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr. 
Haskell)  : 
S.  738.  A  bin  to  provide  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reimbursement  for  and  reporting 
of  expenses  incurred  by  Senators  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  while  traveling 
outside  the  United  States  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  I  introduce  the  Congressional 
Foreign  Travel  Act  of  1977.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Haskell,  together  with  the  bill  and 
a  summary  thereof,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, bill,  and  summary  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY   SENATriR   HACKELL 

Last  week,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  public  funds  for  overseas 
travel  by  lame-duck  Senators,  and  to  prevent 
the  Senate  from  paying  for  first-class  air 
travel  for  Senators  and  Senate  employees,  ex- 
cept in  certain  special  Instances.  In  addition 
to  these  economies,  I  also  outlined  certain 
proposals  that  I  would  be  Introducing  to  im- 
prove the  way  in  which  we  finance  and  ac- 
count for  the  expenses  of  our  foreign  travel. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  those  proposals 
in  the  Congressional  Foreign  Travel  Act  of 
1977,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
win  appreciate  Its  merits  and  enact  It  swiftly. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain,  in  terms  of  earning  the  public's  trust 
and  respect,  by  bringing  sound  principles  ol 
economy  and  reporting  Into  play  and  ending 
abuses  in  the  use  of  public  monies  for  foreign 
travel. 

My  bill  will  prohibit  double-dipping  and 
provide  a  pmnalty  therefor,  stringently  curb 
the  use  of  Defense  Department  "black  bag" 
funds  for  Congressional  travel,  restricting 
the  use  of  such  funds  to  the  payment  of  air 
and  ground  transportation  only;  it  will  re- 
quire itemized  reports  of  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures from  each  Member  and  Senate 
employee  within  15  days  of  returning  from  a 
trip,  and  reports  from  the  federal  agencies 
providing  funds  and  services  for  such  trips 
within  the  same  time.  These  expense  reports 
are  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  full,  within  5  days  of  receipt. 

Within  30  days  of  the  beginning  of  each 
new  session  of  Congress,  each  Senate  Com- 
mittee and  each  agency  providing  services 
and  funds  to  Senators  and  Senate  employees 
traveling  abroad,  is  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  a  consolidated  annual  report 
of  the  foreign  travel  expenditures  of  each 
Senate  committee  and  each  Senator  and 
Senate    employee    for    the    preceding    year. 


These  reports  are  also  to  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  5  days  of 
receipt.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  Information 
identifying  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
Members  and  employees  traveled  may  be 
omitted  from  any  report  at  the  Chairman's 
discretion. 

I  think  these  simple  reforms  and  improve- 
ments In  procedure  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  bring  a  semblance  of  order  and  account- 
ability to  our  system  of  paying  for,  and 
reporting  to  the  public,  the  expenses  of  this 
body  for  foreign  travel.  Members  and  Senate 
employees  must  have  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing abroad  in  order  to  perform  their  duties 
properly  and  to  inform  themselves  on  mat- 
ters of  importance  before  the  Senate.  But 
we  must  not  abuse  that  privilege — we  must 
be  as  careful  with  the  public's  money  as  we 
are  with  our  own,  and  we  must  open  our 
books  to  public  scrutiny  If  we  are  to  regain 
the  people's  confidence  and  faith.  Moreover, 
I  think  a  small  reduction  in  the  perquisites 
we  afford  ourselves  will  prove  a  useful  re- 
minder that  we  are  Indeed  the  servants  of 
the  people  and  not  exalted  persons  de- 
serving of  special  deference  and  treatment. 
But  the  Important  thing  is  that  we  Institute 
sound  principles  of  administration  and 
public  disclosure  in  this  area  of  Senate  con- 
duct, and  that  we  hold  each  Member  and 
Senate  employee  fully  accountable  for  his 
or  her  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  foreign 
travel,  as  we  do  with  domestic  travel. 
S.  738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  For- 
eign Travel  Act  of  1977". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "employee  of  the  Senate"  Includes  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress 
whose  salary  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate;  and 

(2)  "foreign  travel"  means  travel  by  a 
Senator  or  employee  of  the  Senate  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  United  States  in  the 
course  of  the  performance  of  the  official 
duties  of  the  Senator  or  employee. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    TRAVEL    AND    SUBSISTENCE 
REIMBUaSEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  travel 
by  a  Senator  or  an  employee  of  the  Senate — 

(1)  the  sum  of  (A)  the  amounts  received, 
and  (B)  the  value  of  services  received  at  no 
cost  by  the  Senator  or  employee  from  any 
sources  for  per  diem  allowances  or  subsist- 
ence expenses  (as  defined  in  section  5701  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code)  In  connection 
with  that  travel  shall  not  exceed  $75  per  day; 
and 

(2)  amounts  received  by  the  Senator  or 
employee  from  any  sources  as  reimbiu«ement 
for  transportation  expenses  shall  not  Include 
any  amount  which  constitutes  reimburse- 
ment for  transportation — 

(A)  which  is  provided  at  no  cost  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
other  soiirce,  or 

(B)  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
of  such  transportation. 

(b)  Any  Senator  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  knowingly  or  willfully  receives  any 
amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  receives  any  amount  prohibited 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  $10,000. 

(c)  The  seventh  paragraph  in  the  matter 
under  the  heading  "Administrative  Provi- 
sions" for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2.  U.S.C. 
68b)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Higher 
rates"  the  following:  "(not  In  excess  of  $76 
per  day) ". 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  AGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOE  CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL 

Sec.  4.  Section  1314  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1954  (31  U.S.C.  22a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  except  that  such  funds  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  to  or  reimburse  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  employee  of  the  Congress 
for  any  expenses,  other  than  air  or  ground 
transportation  expenses.  Incurred  by  the 
Member  or  employee  In  traveling  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  examina- 
tion of  estimates  of  appreciations.". 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Each  Senator  and  employee 
of  the  Senate  shaU,  within  15  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session)  after  the  return  of  the  Senator  or 
employee  from  any  foreign  travel,  submit  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  which  such  foreign  travel  relates  an  item- 
ized report  listing — 

(A)  any  amount  of  foreign  currency  re- 
ceived during  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1754(b)),  any  amount  received  as  a  member 
of  an  interparliamentary  group  described  in 
section  105(b)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1961,  as  amended  (22  TJS.C. 
276C-1),  and  any  amount  received  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  any  other  source, 

(B)  each  separate  expenditure  from  the 
total  amount  listed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  the  purpose  for  which  such  expenditure 
was  made,  and 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  service 
(including  transportation)  provided  at  no 
cost  to  the  Senator  or  employee  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Each  Senator  who  engages  In  foreign 
travel  as  a  member  of  an  interparliamentary 
group  described  in  section  105(b)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  276c-l),  and  each  em- 
ployee who  engages  In  foreign  travel  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  group,  shall  submit 
the  report  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Within  30  days  (not  including  any  day 
on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  of 
the  convening  of  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  each  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  report  listing  for 
the  previous  calendar  year — 

(A)  the  total  expenditures  for  foreign 
travel, 

(B)  the  total  expenditures  for  each  Sena- 
tor and  employee  for  foreign  travel  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  of  such  committee, 

(C)  each  foreign  travel  trip  of  each  Sena- 
tor or  employee  and  the  amount  expended 
on  that  trip,  and 

(D)  each  foreign  country  visited  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  employee  and  the  amount  expended 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

(4)  Each  report  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  published  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  within  5  days  (not  including 
any  day  on  which  the  Senate  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion) after  receipt  by  the  chairman  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  there  may  be 
omitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman 
of  such  select  committee,  from  any  report 
under  this  subsection,  such  information  as 
would  Identify  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
members  and  employees  of  such  select  com- 
mittee traveled. 

(b)(1)  Each  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
within  16  days  (not  including  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  Is  not  in  session)  after  the 
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return  from  foreign  travel 
employee  of  the  Senate  wltl 
such  agency  provided  any 
In  connection  with  such 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

(A)  the  amount  of 
the  purposes  for  which  th( 
pended.  and 

(B)  the   estimated    cost 
(Including  air  and  ground 
provided  to  the  Senator  or 
agency. 

(2)  Within   30   days    ( 
day  on  which  the  Senate 
of  the  convening  of  each  sei 
gress.  each  agency  of  the 
of  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

(A)  the  total  amount  of 
In   connection    with    the 
Senators  and  employees  ol 
the  previous  calendar  year, 

(B)  the  total  amount  of 
for  each  committee  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the 
are  disbursed  by  the 
for  the  previous  calendar 

(C)  for  each  Senator  and 
Senate  a  separate  total  of 
funds  expended  for  forelgi 
previous  calendar  year 

( 3 )  Each    report 
subsection  shall  be 
gresslonal   Record   within 
eluding  any  day  on  which 
in  session)  after  Its  receipt 
of  the  Senate. 
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TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMIN  5    AMENDMENTS 


tie 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  502  (b 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  V 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after 
the  first  time  It  appears  In 
tence  thereof  the  following: 
committee  of  the  Senate  or 
tee  of  the  Congress  whose 
bursed  by  the  Secretary  of 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  siich 
tence  "(if  the  committee  be 
the  House  of  Representative; 
mlttee   whose   funds    are 
Clerk  of  the  House)   or  to 
the  Senate   (if  the  committee 
committee  or  a  Joint  commltjtee 
are    disbursed    by    the 
Senate)'":  and 

(3)  by    striking    out    the 
thereof. 


(b)  Section  105(b)  of 
Branch  Appropriations  Act, 
(22  U.S.C.  276C-1),  is 
follows : 


amerded 


"(b)  Each  Member  of  the 
resentatlves  who  is  a  memb«  r 
States    group    or    delegation 
parliamentary  Union,  the 
tarlan's     Conference,     the 
States       Interparliamentary 
Mexico-United     States 
Group,    or    any    similar 
group  of  which  the  United 
ber,    and   each    employee    ol 
Representatives,  by  whom  or 
expenditures  are  made  fron 
priated  for  the  expenses  of 
delegation,  shall  file  with  th  ( 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
tlves   an   itemized   report 
expenditures  made  by  or  on 
member  or  employee  togethe  • 
poses  of  the  expenditure 
meals,   transportation,   and 
Within  sixty  days  after  the 
regular   session   of   Congress 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreiin 
prepare  a  consolidated  report 
respect  to  e^h  such  group 
total  amount  expended,  the 


or 
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expenditures,  the  amount  expended  for  each 
such  purpose,  the  names  of  the  members  or 
employees  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  the  ex- 
penditures were  made  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  each  member  or 
employee  for  each  such  purpose.  The  con- 
solidated reports  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House.  Each 
such  consolidated  report  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House.". 

StTMMARY    OF    PROVISIONS    OF   THE    CONGRES- 
SIONAL Travel  Act  of  1977 

1.  Double-dipping  is  prohibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  bill  limits  the  total  sum 
that  a  Senator  or  employee  may  receive  for 
per  diem  or  subsistence  expenses  to  be  paid 
if  living  costs  are  provided  free  of  charge. 
Transportation  cannot  be  reimbursed  if  it  Is 
provided  at  no  cost,  and  reimbursement  can 
only  be  made  for  the  actual  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

2.  The  bill  provides  a  $10,000  penalty  for 
■willful  violation  of  the  above  provisions 
against  double-dipping. 

3.  The  use  of  so-called  "black  bag"  funds 
for  traveling  Congressmen  and  Senators  and 
Congressional  employees  is  limited  to  the 
provision  of  air  and  ground  transportation. 
These  are  agency  monies  authorized  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  "examination  of  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  in  the  field"  under 
Section  1314  of  Public  Law  83-207.  Under 
this  bin  that  section  is  amended  to  restrict 
the  use  of  such  funds  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Congressional  employ- 
ees, to  the  funding  of  air  and  ground  trans- 
portation. This  Is  done  as  an  additional  check 
on  excessive  expenditures,  and  because  this 
particular  travel  fund  has  been  so  badly 
abused  In  the  past. 

4.  Within  15  days  of  returning  from  a  for- 
eign trip  (days  when  Congres  Is  actually  in 
session)  each  Senator  or  Senate  employee 
must  submit  an  itemized  travel  expense  re- 
port to  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing  or 
appropriate  committee  giving  the  amounts 
of  money  received  from  any  source  (counter- 
part funds,  contingent  fund,  agency  funds), 
and  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 
This  report  is  to  Include  the  estimated  cost 
of  services  provided  at  no  cost  by  the  federal 
government,   including  transportation. 

6.  Within  15  days  of  a  Member's  returning 
from  a  foreign  trip,  any  federal  agency  help- 
ing to  support  that  trip  by  funds  or  services 
Is  to  send  a  complete  report  of  the  cost  of 
such  services  and  expenditures  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  This  applies  to  the 
travel  of  Senate  employees  as  well. 

6.  The  Members'  and  employees'  reports 
as  well  as  the  agency  reports,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  within  5 
days  of  receipt.  It  is  hoped  that  this  dual 
reporting  to  different  authorities  and  the 
publication  of  both  sets  of  reports  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  will  help  to  assure  ac- 
curacy and  will  assist  Senators  and  Senate 
employees  in  holding  down  expenses  while 
traveling  overseas. 

7.  These  reporting  requirements  extend  to 
Members  and  Senate  employees  traveling 
abroad  as  members  of  Interparliamentary 
groups  or  special  delegations.  Each  member 
of  such  group  is  thus  required  to  submit  his 
or  her  own  expense  report,  but  these  reports 
are  to  go  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  agencies 
helping  to  support  such  groups  will  file  their 
reports  for  each  member  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

8.  Within  30  days  of  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  each  committee  chair- 
man must  submit  a  consolidated  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  all 
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expenaltures  by  the  committee  for  foreign 
travel  for  the  previous  year.  This  report  is 
to  Include  total  foreign  travel  expenditures 
for  the  conunlttee,  the  total  expenditures  on 
foreign  travel  for  each  committee  member 
and  employee,  and  the  total  expenditures  on 
each  trip  taken  and  for  each  country  visited 
by  each  Member  and  employee. 

9.  Within  30  days  of  the  convening  of  each 
session  of  Congress  each  federal  agency  pro- 
viding funds  and  services  to  members  and 
employees  traveling  overseas  must  submit 
an  annual  consolidated  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  include  the  total  of  all 
expenditures  for  foreign  travel  of  Senators 
and  Senate  employees,  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  foreign  travel  for  each  committee, 
and  the  total  expended  for  each  Senator  and 
Senate  employee  on  foreign  travel  for  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

10.  These  consolidated  annual  reports  from 
the  Senate  committee  and  the  federal  agen- 
cies are  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  In  full,  within  5  days  of  receipt. 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUlgence,  Information  identify- 
ing the  foreign  countries  in  which  Members 
and  employees  traveled  may  be  omitted  from 
any  report  at  the  Chairman's  discretion. 
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By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19.54  to  eliminate  the 
exclusive  use  requirement  for  deduct- 
ing expenses  attributable  to  a  personal 
residence  used  for  certain  home  indus- 
tries: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BUSINESS    USE    OF    HOME    FOR    CERTAIN 
HOME     INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  over- 
sight in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  As 
an  unintended  result  of  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  business  use  of  the  home  de- 
ductions, America's  cottage  Industries 
have  been  seriously  threatened. 

Under  the  tax  law  as  amended  last 
year,  deductions  attributable  to  the  busi- 
ness use  of  a  personal  residence  are  al- 
lowable for  income  tax  purposes  only  if 
the  taxpayer  uses  a  particular  portion 
of  his  residence  exclusively  for  certain 
business  purposes  on  a  regular  basis.  In 
addition,  the  residence  must  be  used 
either  as  the  taxpayer's  principal  place  of 
business,  as  a  place  of  business  for  meet- 
ing patients,  clients,  or  customers,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  separate  structure.  In  con- 
nection with  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business.  As  a  special  rule,  the  exclusive 
use  test  does  not  apply  to  certain  cases 
where  a  taxpayer  uses  his  residence  for 
inventory  storage. 

In  general,  the  changes  made  last  year 
were  intended  to  provide  more  definitive 
rules  than  had  existed  in  the  past  and 
to  prevent  the  conversion  of  personal 
nondeductible  expenses  into  deductible 
business  expenses  simply  because  a  tax- 
payer incidentally  used  his  personal 
residence  to  perform  some  business  ac- 
tivities. The  situations  covered  under  the 
act  would  ordinarily  indicate  the  conduct 
of  business  which  would  result  in  in- 
curring incremental  expenses  above  and 
beyond  those  which  would  have  been  in- 
curred if  the  residence  had  only  been 
used  for  personal  purposes. 

I  generally  agree  with  the  objectives 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
The  amendment  will  be  valuable  in  elim- 
inating excessive  abuses  principally  by 


self-employed  professionals  in  the  higher 
income  braclcets.  However,  there  are 
other  business  activities  conducted  in  the 
home  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to  addi- 
tional expenses  for  which  no  deduction 
would  be  allowable  because  the  exclusive 
use  test  cannot  be  satisfied.  These  ac- 
tivities are  those  customarily  involved 
in  a  so-called  home  or  cottage  industry. 
In  particular,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
situation  where  a  taxpayer  uses  his  home 
to  provide  day  care  facilities  for  chil- 
dren. In  this  case,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
expect  a  residence  to  be  divided  into  one 
portion  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  care 
of  children  and  another  portion  to  be 
used  for  personal  purposes.  However,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  the  busi- 
ness use  occasions  additional  wear  and 
tear  on  the  residence  and  additional  util- 
ities expenses. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  these  home  industries  by 
permitting  a  deduction  for  the  allocable 
expenses  without  regard  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  test.  These  expenses  would  be  de- 
ductible to  the  extent  attributable  to  a 
trade  or  business  of  a  kind  customarily 
carried  on  in  the  home  as  a  sole  pro- 
prietorship if  the  activities  conducted 
outside  the  home  are  merely  incidental 
activities.  A  limitation  on  the  deducti- 
bility of  the  expenses  would  apply  so  that 
the  deductible  expenses  for  the  business 
use  of  the  home  could  not  exceed  the 
business  income  and  thereby  generate  a 
loss  to  shelter  other  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  favorably  considered  as  a  measure  to 
bring  equity  back  into  the  tax  code.  The 
breadth  of  last  year's  bill  and  the  time 
allowed  for  its  consideration  precluded 
sufficient  deliberation  on  items  such  as 
this.  We  now  have  time  to  smooth  out  the 
rough  edges  of  that  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  740 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  280A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Certain  home  industries. — Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  item  which 
is  attributable  to  any  trade  or  business  of  a 
kind  customarily  carried  on  in  the  home  as 
a  sole  proprietorship  If  the  activities  con- 
ducted outside  the  home  are  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  conduct  of  such  business. 

"(5)  Limitation  on  deductions. — In  the 
case  of  a  use  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) , 
or  (4) ,  and  In  the  case  of  a  use  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  where  the  dwelling  unit  is 
used  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
as  a  residence,  the  deductions  allowed  under 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  by  reasori 
of  being  attributable  to  such  use  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  gross  income  derived  from  such 
use  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  deductions  allocable  to  such  use 
which  are  allowable  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  whether  or  not  such  unit 
(or  portion  thereof)   was  so  used." 


(b)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1975. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  section  313  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  au- 
thority for  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  at  lower  interest  rates,  and 
for  other  puiposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

emergency    mortgage    credit    act    of    1977 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  S.  741,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Emergency 
Tandem  Plan  Amendments  of  1977,  a 
measure  designed  to  improve  the  Na- 
tion's major  program  for  emergency 
assistance  to  the  housing  market. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  housing 
market  is  perennially  plagued  by  cyclical 
Instability,  and  that  its  periodic  reces- 
sions have  been  growing  longer  in  recent 
years.  We  are  only  now  pulling  out  of  the 
housing  downturn  which  began  in  1973- 
74.  The  Nation  had  a  housing-start  level 
of  only  1.1  million  units  in  1975  and 
about  1.5  million  in  1976,  compared  to 
our  statutorily  set  goals  of  2.6  million 
per  year. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  tried  to  respond 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act, 
which  created  the  GNMA  emergency 
tandem  plan.  This  program,  known  as 
the  Brooke-Cranston  program  after  my 
two  distinguished  Banking  Committee 
colleagues,  who  were  its  principal  spon- 
sors, is  a  very  sound  basic  approach  to 
the  cyclical  problems  of  the  housing 
market.  When  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
determines  that  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions are  having  a  disproportionate 
impact  on  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit,  she  or  he  may  activate  the  tan- 
dem plan.  This  enables  lenders  to  offer 
below-market  rate  loans  on  single-  and 
multi-family  properties,  and  then  to  sell 
these  loans  to  GNMA.  GNMA,  which  is 
an  agency  within  HUD,  can  in  turn  hold 
the  loans  or  can  sell  them  as  whole  mort- 
gages or  as  mortgage-backed  securities, 
either  on  the  market  or  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  held  hearings  last 
fall  on  this  program  and  found  that  the 
basic  mechanism  is  a  very  good  way  to 
pump  money  into  the  housing  market. 
However,  we  also  received  testimony  that 
the  current  structure  of  the  program 
has  made  it  far  less  effective  than  it 
should  have  been.  Some  of  the  short- 
comings have  been  caused  by  the  Ford 
administrations  implementation,  such 
as  their  refusal  to  allow  GNMA  to  sell 
loans  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

In  other  areas,  however,  I  think  the 
program's  weaknesses  must  be  corrected 
through  the  statute  itself.  Our  hearings 
Indicated  that  many  of  the  single-fam- 
ily units  assisted  under  the  tandem  plan 
were  not  actually  incremental  purchases, 
but  were  merely  substitutes  of  Govem- 
ment-subsidize<l  sales  for  sales  which 
v/ould  have  occurred  even  without  the 
program.  The  Library  of  Congress  in  a 
report  to  the  committee  for  the  hearings 
indicated  that  the  average  income  under 


the  program  was  about  $21,000.  This  sug- 
gests not  only  that  the  program  was 
assisting  affluent  rather  than  moderate- 
income  families,  but  also  that  it  was 
probably  not  having  a  maximal  impact 
on  stabilizing  the  market,  since  many 
of  these  purchases  undoubtedly  did  not 
need  an  interest-rate  subsidy  in  order 
to  occur.  By  subsidizing  people  who  could 
afford  to  buy  a  house  without  assist- 
ance, the  program  has  been  imdercut- 
ting  its  countercyclical  impact  by  missing 
the  opportunity  to  generate  housing 
starts  which  would  not  occur  without  a 
special  stimulus. 

A  second  problem  area  in  the  program 
has  been  the  method  used  to  allocate 
the  fimds.  HUD  has  generally  based  its 
allocations  on  building  permit  data  from 
several  years  ago,  a  highly  inaccurate 
approach.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
program  is  to  stimulate  the  housing  mar- 
ket as  a  way  to  stimulate  employment 
in  the  larger  economy,  and  the  funds 
should,  therefore,  be  allocated  to  areas 
which  have  both  housing  needs  and  un- 
employment problems.  To  use  it  in  places 
wliich  do  not  meet  both  of  these  criteria 
is  to  waste  a  good  part  of  the  funds. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  program  to 
deal  with  these  and  other  problems.  The 
major  changes  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  The  home  sales  price  and  mort- 
gage limits  under  the  program  would  be 
eliminated,  and  replaced  by  a  provision 
limiting  eligibility  of  borrowers  to  people 
with  up  to  120  percent  of  median  area 
income. 

Second.  The  downpayment  required  on 
single-family  homes  without  mortgage 
insurance  would  be  reduced  from  20 
to  10  percent,  again  to  help  bring 
these  purchases  within  reach  of  families 
'.'ho  have  difficulty  affording  a  home. 

Third.  The  interest  rate  would  be 
changed  from  the  lower  of  the  FHA  rate 
or  1V2  percent,  to  the  lower  of  the  FHA 
late  or  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  as  appropriate  for  meeting 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
be  directed  to  develops  formula  for  al- 
locating the  funds,  based  upon  both 
housing  need  and  unemployment  in  a 
given  locality,  in  order  to  assure  more 
efficient  use.  This  is  particularly  import- 
ant at  the  present  time,  when  the 
economy  needs  a  quick  stimulus,  but 
much  of  the  single-family  housing 
market  is  already  thriving.  An  allocation 
system  should  channel  the  funds  to  the 
areas  where  they  are  needed  and  can 
quickly  be  used. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
be  directed  to  devise  ways  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  program  for  housing  re- 
habilitation anci  for  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation of  housing  in  the  inner 
cities.  This  directive  would  also  empower 
her  to  structure  special  rules  for  this 
purpose,  including,  if  necessary  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lower  interest  rate  for 
inner-city  and  rehabilitation  loans.  This 
provision  ties  in  with  the  objective  of 
using  the  funds  where  both  housing  need 
and  unemployment  are  acute.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  are  con- 
straints on  the  degree  to  which  this  type 
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ByMr.  DURKIN: 
S.  743.  A  bill  to  provide 
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retailers   of  motor   fuel; 
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mation  regarding  the  octane 
automotive  gasoline  be 
sumers,  and  to  prevent 
competition  in  gasoline 
the  Committee  on  Com<nerce 
and  Transportation. 
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Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President 
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Title  I  of  this  bill  gives 
needed  protection  against 
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of  their  franchises  by  tl  le 
glomerates    who    arbitra  rily 
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franchisors,  the  large  oil  companies,  and 
franchisees,  the  small  gasoline  dealers 
who,  until  now,  have  been  powerless  to 
stand  up  to  any  demands  or  actions  by 
their  suppliers,  however  unfair  or  un- 
realistic. This  title  will  allow  the  dealers 
to  go  to  court  to  enforce  their  rights 
against  unfair  terminations,  and  against 
unjustified  failures  to  renew  their 
franchises  by  the  big  oil  conglomerates. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  will  give  gasoline 
consumers  the  first  hard  infonnation 
they  will  have  in  order  to  compare  widely 
varied  gasoline  prices  and  quality.  Title 
n  will  require  refiners  to  state  and  certify 
the  octane  ratings  of  their  product.  These 
ratings  will  be  required  to  be  posted 
clearly  on  the  gas  pumps  for  consumers 
to  see.  In  addition,  new  automobiles  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  provision  must 
display  clearly  the  octane  requirements 
for  the  particular  model  car.  The  effect 
of  these  requirements  will  be  to  make 
sure  consumers  do  not  overbuy  higher 
priced  gasoline  that  they  do  not  need. 
This  measure  will  also  help  significantly 
to  conserve  on  the  use  of  more  intense 
and  thus  higher  priced  gasolines  than 
are  required  in  today's  model  cars. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  predatory  pricing  practices  of  the  big 
oil  companies  who  control  all  levels  of 
fuel  supply,  transportation  and  deliv- 
ery .  .  .  from  the  well  to  your  gas  tank. 
Under  this  provision,  small  independent 
gas  dealers  will  no  longer  be  forced  out 
of  business  by  underpricing  and  loss  lead- 
ens used  by  the  big  oil  companies.  It  will 
force  the  big  companies  to  charge  essen- 
tially the  same  price  for  their  gasoline 
whether  it  so  sold  in  company  stations 
or  by  small  private  dealers. 

These  provisions  protect  our  consum- 
ers from  price  gouging  and  give  the 
small  gasoline  dealers  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue in  business  in  the  face  of  heretofore 
dictated  contract  terms  and  predatory 
practices  of  the  large  oil  companies.  I 
urge  quick  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act". 
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Sec.  301.  Findings  and  purpose. 
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TITLE    I — FRANCHISE    PROTECTION 

DEFINITIONS 

Ssc.  101.  As  used  in  this  title: 

( 1 )  The  term  "franchise"  means  any  writ- 
ten or  oral  agreement  or  coiitract — 

(A)  between  a  refiner  and  a  distributor, 

(B)  between  a  refiner  and  a  retailer, 

(C)  between    a    distributor    and   another 
distributor,  or 

(D)  between  a  distributor  and  a  retailer, 
under  which  a  refiner  or  distributor  (as  the 
case  may  be)  grants  the  authority  for,  or 
permits,  a  retailer  or  distributor  to  use,  In 
connection  with  the  sale,  consignment,  or 
distribution  of  motor  fuel,  a  trademark, 
trade  name,  service  mark,  or  other  Identify- 
ing symbol  or  name  which  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  refiner  or  by  a  refiner  which 
supplies  motor  fuel  to  the  distributor  which 
grants  the  authority  for,  or  permits,  such 
use.  The  term  "franchise"  Includes  any  writ- 
ten or  oral  agreement  or  contract  under 
which  a  retailer  or  distributor  (as  the  case 
may  be)  is  granted  the  authority,  or  per- 
mitted, to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased,  or 
In  any  way  controlled  by  a  refiner  or  by  a 
distributor,  which  premises  are  to  be  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, or  distribution  of  motor  fuel  under  a 
trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark,  or 
other  identifying  symbol  or  name  which  Is 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  refiner  or  by  a 
refiner  which  supplies  motor  fuel  to  the  dis- 
tributor which  grants  the  authority  for,  or 
permits,  such  occupancy.  The  term  "fran- 
chise" Includes  any  written  or  oral  agree- 
ment or  contract  pertaining  to  the  supply 
of  motor  fuel  which  is  to  be  sold,  consigned, 
or  distributed  under  a  trademark,  trade 
name,  service  mark,  or  other  identifying 
symbol  or  name  which  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  refiner.  The  term  "franchise"  In- 
cludes the  unexpired  portion  of  any  fran- 
chise, as  defined  by  the  preceding  sentences 
of  this  paragraph,  which  is  transferred  or 
assigned  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
such  franchise  or  by  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  State  law  which  permits  such  trans- 
fer or  assignment  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  the  franchise. 

(2)  The  term  "franchise  relationship" 
means  the  respective  motor  fuel  marketing 
or  distribution  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  a  franchisor  and  a  franchisee  which 
result  from  the  marketing  of  motor  fuel  un- 
der a  franchise. 

(3)  The  term  "franchisor"  means  a  refiner 
or  distributor  (as  the  case  may  be)  who 
grants  the  authority  for,  or  permits,  a  re- 
taller  or  distributor  to  use.  In  connection 
with  the  sale,  consignment,  or  distribution 
of  motor  fuel,  a  trademark,  trade  name,  serv- 
ice mark,  or  other  Identifying  symbol  or 
name  under  a  franchise. 

(4)  The  term  "franchisee"  means  a  retailer 
or  distributor  (as  the  case  may  be)  who  is 
granted  the  authority  or  permitted,  to  iise. 
in  connection  with  the  sale,  consignment,  or  . 
distribution  of  motor  fuel,  a  trademark  trade 
name,  service  mark,  or  other  identifying 
symbol  or  name  under  a  franchise. 

(5)  The  term  "refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  refining  of  motor  fuel,  and 
Includes  any  affiliates  of  such  person. 

(6)  The  term  "distributor"  means  any  per- 
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son,  including  any  affiliate  of  sucb  person, 
who — 

(A)  purchases  motor  fuel  for  sale,  consign- 
ment, or  distribution  to  another;  or 

(b)  receives  motor  fuel  on  consignment 
for  consignment  or  distribution  to  his  own 
motor  fuel  accounts. 

(7)  The  term  "retailer"  means  any  person 
who  purchases  motor  fuel  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  for  ultimate  consumption. 

(8)  The  term  "motor  fuel"  means  gasoline 
and  dlesel  fuel  of  a  type  distributed  for  use 
as  a  fuel  In  self-propelled  vehicles  designed 
primarily  for  use  on  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways. 

(9)  The  phrase  "failure  to  comply"  does 
not  include — 

(A)  any  failure  which  is  only  technical  or 
unimportant  to  the  franchise  relationship; 
or 

(B)  any  failure  for  a  cause  beyond  the 
reasonable  control  of  the  franchisee. 

(10)  The  phrase  "to  renew  a  franchise 
relationship"  means  to  reinstate,  continue, 
or  extend  the  franchise  relationship — 

(A)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term,  or  on 
the  expiration  date,  stated  in  the  relevant 
franchise; 

(B)  at  any  time  In  the  case  of  a  relevant 
franchise  which  does  not  state  a  term  of 
duration  or  an  expiration  date; 

(C)  following  a  termination  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  of  the 
relevant  franchise,  which  was  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "affiliate"  means  any  person 
who  (other  than  by  means  of  a  franchise) 
controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com- 
mon control  with,  any  other  person. 

(12)  The  term  "abandonment"  means  any 
failure  of  the  franchise  (other  than  for  a 
cause  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
franchisee)  to  operate  the  premises,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  for  a  period 

•  of  at  least  5  consecutive  days,  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  the  Intent  of  the  franchises 
to  terminate  operation  of  such  premises, 
such  as  the  removal  of  personal  property  of 
obvious  value  from  such  premises.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  franchisee  to  furnish  an  explana- 
tion to  the  franchisor  for  such  failure  to 
operate  such  premises,  within  10  days  of  the 
commencement  of  such  failure  to  operate 
such  premises,  shall  create  a  presumption 
that  the  franchisee  Intends  to  terminate 
operation  of  such  premises. 

(13)  The  term  "relevant  geographic  mar- 
ket area"  Includes  a  State  or  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  periodically 
establLshed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(14)  The  term  "termination"  Includes 
cancellation. 

SANCTTTT        OP        FRANCHISE        RELATIONSHIP 

TERMINATION   AND   FAILURE   TO   RENEW 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  section  103,  no  franchisor 
may  terminate  any  franchise  (entered  into 
or  renewed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  term,  or  the  expiration  date,  stated 
In  the  franchise,  or  may  fall  to  renew  any 
franchise  relationship  (without  regard  to 
the  date  on  which  such  franchise  was  en- 
tered Into  or  renewed),  unless  the  notifica- 
tion requirements  of  section  104  are  met 
and — 

(1)  the  franchisee  failed  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  the  franchise,  which  pro- 
vision Is  both  reasonable  and  of  material 
significance  to  the  franchise  relationship, 
and,  with  respect  to  which  such  failure,  the 
franchisor  first  acquired  actual  or  construc- 
tive knowledge — 

(A)  not  more  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  failure  to  renew  is  given,  if  notification 
Is  given  pursuant  to  section  104(a);  or 

(B)  not  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  faUure  to  renew  is  given.  If  less  than  90 


days  notification  is  given  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(b); 

(2)  the  franchisee  failed  to  exert  good 
faith  efforts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  franchise  and,  with  respect  to  which 
such  fallvire,  the  franchisor  first  acquired 
actual  or  constructive  knowledge — 

(A)  not  more  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  failure  to  renew  is  given.  If  notification 
is  given  pursuant  to  section  104(a);  or 

(B)  not  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  failure  to  renew  is  given,  if  less  than  90 
days  notification  Is  given  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(b); 

(3)  during  the  period  in  which  the  fran- 
chise Is  in  effect,  there  occurs  an  event 
which  Is  relevant  to  the  franchise  relation- 
ship, as  a  result  of  which  termination  of 
such  franchise,  or  nonrenewal  of  the  fran- 
chise relationship  is  reasonable,  and,  with 
respect  to  which  such  occurrence,  the  fr.in- 
chlsor  first  acquired  actual  or  constaoictlve 
knowledge — 

(A)  not  more  than  120  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  failure  to  renew  is  given,  if  notification 
is  given  pursuant  to  section  104(a);  or 

(B)  not  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  notification  of  termination 
or  failure  to  renew  is  given,  if  less  than  90 
days  notification  is  given  piu^uant  to  sec- 
tion 104(b);  or 

(4)  (A)  the  franchisor  and  the  franchisee 
agree  In  writing  to  terminate  the  franchise 
or  not  to  renew  the  franchise  relationship, 
not  more  than  180  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  such  termination,  or.  In  the  case  of  non- 
renewal, not  more  than  180  days  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  term,  or  the  expiration 
date,  stated  In  the  franchise; 

(B)  the  franchisee  Is  promptly  provided 
with  a  copy  of  such  agreement,  together  with 
the  summary  statement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  described  in  section  104(d);  and 

(C)  within  7  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  franchisee  Is  provided  a  copy  of  such 
agreement,  the  franchisee  has  not  posted  by 
certified  mail  a  written  notice  to  the  fran- 
chisor repudiating  such  agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
and  section  103,  no  franchisor  may  fall  to 
renew  any  franchise  relationship  unless  the 
notification  requirements  of  section  104  are 
met,  and — 

(1)  the  franchisor  and  the  franchisee  fall 
to  agree  to  reasonable  changes  or  additions 
to  the  provisions  of  the  franchise,  unless 
such  faUure  is  the  result  of  the  franchisor's 
Insistence  upon  such  changes  or  additions 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  preventing  the 
renewal  of  the  franchise  relationship; 

(2)  the  franchisor  received  numerous  bona 
fide  consumer  complaints  concerning  the 
franchisee's  operation  of  the  premises  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  which  complaints  the 
franchisee  was  promptly  apprised  following 
receipt  of  such  complaints  by  the  franchisor 
and.  If  such  complaints  related  to  the  con- 
dition of  such  premises  or  to  the  conduct 
of  any  employee  of  such  franchisee,  the  basis 
of  which  complaints  was  not  promptly  cured 
or  corrected  by  the  franchisee;  or 

(3)  the  franchisee  repeatedly  failed  to 
operate  the  premises  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  franchise  in  a  clean,  safe,  and  health- 
ful manner  after  having  received  repeated 
notices  of  such  failures  from  the  franchisor. 

(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (a),  the  phrase 
"an  event  which  Is  relevant  to  the  franchise 
relationship,  as  a  result  of  which  termina- 
tion or  nonrenewal  of  such  franchise  Is  rea- 
sonable" includes  events  such  as — 

( 1 )  fraud  or  criminal  misconduct  relevant 
to  the  operation  of  the  premises  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  franchise; 

(2)  declaration  of  bankruptcy  or  judicial 
determination  of  Insolvency; 


(3)  continuing  severe  physical  or  mental 
disability  of  at  least  3  months  duration  which 
renders  the  franchisee  unable  to  provide  for 
the  continued  proper  operation  of  the 
premises  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
franchise; 

(4)  loss  of  the  franchisor's  right  to  grant 
possession  of  the  premises,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  franchise,  through  expiration 
of  an  underlying  lease,  if  the  franchisee  had 
been  notified  In  writing,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  the  then  existing 
franchise,  of  the  duration  of  the  underlying 
lease  and  of  tiia-fact  that  such  underlying 
lease  might  expire  and  not  be  renewed  during 
the  term  of  such  franchise  (In  the  case  of 
termination)  or  at  the  end  of  such  term  (In 
the  case  of  nonrenewal ) ; 

(5)  condemnation  or  other  taking.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  the  premises,  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  franchise,  pursuant  to  the 
power  of  eminent  domain; 

(6)  loss  of  the  franchisor's  right  to  grant 
the  right  to  use  the  trademark,  trade  name, 
service  mark,  or  other  Identifying  symbol 
or  name  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise, if  such  loss  was  not  due  to  trademark 
abuse,  violation  of  Federal  or  State  law,  or 
other  fault  or  negligence  of  the  franchisor, 
which  such  abuse,  violation,  or  other  fault  or 
negligence  Is  related  to  action  taken  In  bad 
faith  by  the  franchisor, 

(7)  destruction  of  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  the  premises  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
franchise: 

(8)  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  pay  to  the 
franchisor  in  a  timely  manner  when  due  all 
sums  to  which  the  franchisor  Is  legally 
entitled; 

(9)  abandonment  by  the  franchisee  of  the 
premises  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
franchise; 

(10)  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  operate 
such  premises  for  an  unreasonable  period  of 
time; 

(11)  willful  adulteration,  commingling, 
mislabeling,  or  misbranding  of  motor  fuels  or 
other  trademark  violations  by  the  franchisee; 

(12)  knowing  failure  of  the  franchisee  to 
comply  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  or 
regulations  relevant  to  the  operation  of  the 
premises  which  are  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise; and 

(13)  conviction  of  the  franchisee  of  any 
felony  Involving  moral  turpitude. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  termination  of  a 
franchise  (entered  Into  or  renewed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  or 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  to  renew  a  fran- 
chise relationship  without  regard  to  the  date 
on  which  such  franchise  relationship  was 
entered  into  or  renewed)  — 

( 1 )  If  such  termination  or  failure  to  renew 
is  based  upon  an  event  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(5).  the  franchisor  shall  fairly  ap- 
portion between  the  franchisor  and  the  fran- 
chisee compensation,  if  any,  based  upon  any 
loss  of  business  opportunity  or  good  will; 
and 

(2)  if  sucb  termination  or  failure  to  re- 
new is  based  upon  an  event  described  In 
subsection  (c)  (7)  and  If  the  premises  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  franchise  are  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  or  replaced  by  the  fran- 
chisor and  the  franchisor  operates  such 
premises  under  a  franchise,  the  franchisor 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
grant  to  the  franchisee  a  right  of  first  re- 
ftisal  of  the  franchise  applicable  to  such 
premises. 

TRIAL    FRANCHISE    PERIOD FAILURE    TO    RENEW 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  102 
shall  not  apply  to  the  failure  to  renew  any 
franchise  relationship  under  a  trial  franchise. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "trial 
franchise"  means  any  franchise — 

(1)  which  is  entered  into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  franchisee  of  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  a  party  to  a  franchise  with  the 
franchisor; 
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(3)  which  Is  in  writing 
and  conspicuously— 

(A)  that  the  franchise 

(B)  the  duration  of 
the  franchise; 

(C)  that  the  franchisor 
the  franchise  at  the  ccnclils 
term  stated  in  the  franchlap 
franchisee.  In  accordance 
of  section  104  of  this  Act, 
Intention  to  fall  to  renew; 

( D )  that  the  provisions 
Itlng  the  right  of  a  franchisor 
a  franchise,  are  not  applicable 
franchise;  and 

(4)  the  Initial  term  of 
rlod  of  not  more  than  one  jfear. 


and  states  clearly 


may  fall  to  renew 

ion  of  the  initial 

by  notifying  the 

the  provisions 
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ind 

section  102,  lira- 
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\ilth 

»f 
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ifhlch  is  for  a  pe- 
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The  term  "trial  franchise 
any   unexpired  period  of 
franchise  (other  than  a 
fined  by  the  preceding 
transferred  or  assigned  by 
the  extent  authorized  by 
the  franchise  or  any 
State  law  which  permits 
signment,  without  regard 
of  the  franchise. 

(b)(1)   No  franchisor 
any    franchise    relationship 
franchise   at   the   concluslpn 
term  of  such  franchise 
tlon  requirements  of 

(2)   The   provisions   of 
apply  to  any  failure  to 
relationship  under  any 
In  subsection  (a)  if  such 
ship  Is  renewed  after  the 
subsection  (a)(3)(B). 

NOTIFICATION    OP    TERMINATES 
RENEW 


se  atence) 


does  not  include 

any  term  of  any 

franchise  as  de- 

)    which  Is 

the  franchisee  to 

the  provisions  of 

applft;able  provision  of 

sych  transfer  or  as- 

to  any  provision 


n  ay 
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Sec.  104.  (a)   Prior  to 
franchise  or  failure  to  i 
relationship,  a  franchisor  s 
flcatlon  to  the  franchisee 
such  franchise  or  such 

(1)  in  the  manner 
(c);  and 

(2)  except  as  provided 
(1).  not  less  than  90  days 
on  which  such  terminatloi 
new  takes  effect. 

(b)(1)  In  circumstances 
not  be  reasonable  for  a 
notification  pursuant  to 
such  franchisor  shall 
the  franchisee  affected 
date  on  which  furnishing 
tlon  Is  reasonably 

(2 1    With   respect   to 
failure  to  renew  a  franchise 
graph    (1)    applies,  the 
establish  a  new  franchise 
respect  to  the  premises 
ject  of  such  franchise 
of  the  30-day  period  whlcli 

(A)  on  the  date  notlfica 
personally  delivered:  or 

(B)  if  later,  on  the  da 
termination  or  failure  to 
A  franchisor  may,  If 
the  franchise  agreement 
Ises  which  are  the  subjec 
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be  reasonable  to  do  so. 
through   employees   or 
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(c)  Notification 
tlon — 

( 1 1  shall  be  in  writing: 

(2)  shall  be  posted   b> 
personally  delivered  to 

(3)  shall  contain — 

(A)  a  statement  of 
or   fall    to   renew   such 
with  the  reasons  therefor 

(B)  the  date  on  which 
or  failure  to  renew  takes 

(C)  the  summary  s 
der  subsection    (d)    of 
case  of  notification 
tlon  prior  to  the  date  of 
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a  trial  franchise; 
Initial  term  of 
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such  termination 
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sectlon.  In  the 
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I  ublication  of  such 


summary  statement  In  the  Federal  Register, 
such  summary  may  be  furnished  to  the  fran- 
chisee not  later  than  5  days  after  It  is  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  rather  than 
at  the  time  that  the  matter  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  Is  furnished. 

(d)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Admlnlstralon  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
simple,  concise  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Including  a  delineation  of  the  re- 
spective responsibilities  of,  and  the  remedies 
and  relief  available  to,  any  franchisor  and 
franchisee  under  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If  a  franchisor  terminates 
any  franchise  or  falls  to  renew  any  franchise 
relationship  In  a  manner  which  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  section  102  or 
103,  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  102(d),  the  franchisee  of  such 
franchise  or  such  franchise  relationship  may 
maintain  a  civil  action  against  such  fran- 
chisor. Such  action  may  be  brought,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  any 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  principal  place 
of  business  of  such  franchsor  Is  located  or 
In  which  such  franchisee  Is  doing  business, 
except  that  no  siich  action  may  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  3  years 
after  the  date  of  such  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102  or  103, 

(b)(1)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  court  shall  grant  such  equitable  relief 
as  the  court  determines  is  necessary  to  rem- 
edy the  effects  of  any  termination  of  a  fran- 
chise or  failure  to  renew  a  franchise  rela- 
tionship In  a  manner  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102  or  103, 
or  any  failure  of  the  franchisor  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102(d),  in- 
cluding declaratory  Judgment,  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  Injunctive  relief  and  Interim 
equitable  relief. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3), 
In  any  action  under  subsection  (a),  the 
court  shall  grant  a  preliminary  Injunction 
If— 

(A)  the  franchisee  shows  that  the  fran- 
chise of  which  he  Is  a  party  has  been  termi- 
nated or  the  franchise  relationship  of  which 
he  is  a  party  has  not  been  renewed; 

(B)  the  franchisor  does  not  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
franchisor  is  likely  to  prevail  In  a  trial  on 
the  merits:  and 

(C)  the  court  does  not  determine  that  the 
action  brought  by  the  franchisee  imder  sub- 
section (a)  Is  frivolous. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing  any  court  from  re- 
quiring the  franchisee  in  any  action  under 
subsection  (a)  to  post  a  bond,  in  an  amount 
established  by  the  court,  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance or  continuation  of  any  injunction. 

(4)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  court  need  not  exercise  its  equity  powers 
to  compel  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  fraft- 
chise  relationship  if  such  action  was  com- 
menced— 

(A)  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  notification  pursuant  to  section  104 
(a)  was  posted  or  personally  delivered  to  the 
franchisee;  or 

(B)  more  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  termination  of  such  franchise  or 
the  failure  to  renew  such  franchise  relation- 
ship takes  effect  If  notification  was  not  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  104(a). 

(c)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  franchisor  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  his  termination  of  the  fran- 
chise or  failure  to  renew  the  franchise  rela- 
tionship compiled  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102  or  103,  and.  If  applicable,  that  he 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
102(e). 

(d)(1)  If  the  franchise  prevails  In  any 
action  under  subsection  (a),  the  court — 


(A)  shall  award  actual  damages  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Jury  (unless  trial  by  Jury  has 
been  waived); 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  action  which 
is  based  upon  conduct  of  the  franchisor 
which  was  In  gross  or  willful  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  section  102  or  103,  or  the 
rights  of  the  franchisee  thereunder,  may 
award  exemplary  damages,  where  appropri- 
ate; and 

(C)  shall  direct  that  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees  be  paid  by  the  fran- 
chisor, unless  the  court  determines  that  only 
nominal  damages  are  to  be  awarded  to  such 
franchisee.  In  which  case  the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  need  not  direct  that  such  fees  be 
paid  by  the  franchisor. 

(2)  The  questions  of  whether  to  award 
exemplary  damages  and  the  amount  of  any 
such  award  shall  be  determined  by  the  court 
and  not  by  the  Jury. 

(3)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  court  may.  in  Its  discretion,  direct  that 
reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness  fees 
be  paid  by  the  franchisee  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  action  Is  frivolous. 

(e)  (1)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  a  failure  of  a  franchisor  to 
renew  a  franchise  relationship  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  102,  the 
court  may  not  compel  a  continuation  or  re- 
newal of  the  franchise  relationship  If  the 
franchisor  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that — 

(A)  the  basis  for  such  failure  to  renew  Is  a 
determination  made  by  the  franchisor  In 
good  faith  and  in  the  normal  course  of 
business — 

(I)  to  convert  the  premises  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  franchise  to  a  iise  other  than 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  motor  fuel: 

(II)  to  materially  alter,  add  to,  or  replace 
such  premises; 

(HI)  to  sell  such  premises: 

(Iv)  to  withdraw  from  the  marketing  of 
motor  fuel  in  the  relevant  geographic  market 
area  In  which  such  premises  are  located:  or 

(v)  that  renewal  of  the  franchise  is  likely 
to  be  uneconomical  to  the  franchisor  despite 
such  reasonable  changes  or  reasonable  addi- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  the  franchise  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  franchisee. 

(B)  the  requirements  of  section  104  have 
been  compiled  with;  and 

(C)  the  failure  to  renew  is  not  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  converting  the  premises,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  to  operation 
by  employees  or  agents  of  the  franchisor  for 
such  franchisor's  own  account. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
affect  any  right  of  any  franchisee  to  recover 
damages  and  reasonable  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees  under  subsection  (d)  If  such 
failure  to  renew  Is  prohibited  by  section  102. 

(B)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  ap- 
ply, the  franchisee  may  recover  actual  dam- 
ages under  subsection  (d)  ( A) ,  but  any  award 
of  actual  damages  for  loss  of  future  earnings 
or  profits.  If  any,  shall  be  limited  to  3  years. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  any  such  ac- 
tual damages  the  Jury  shall  consider  factors 
In  mitigation  of  such  damages.  Including — 

(I)  efforts  of  the  franchisee  to  obtain  sub- 
stitute employment;  and 

(II)  whether,  within  the  90-day  period 
after  notification  was  given,  pursuant  to 
section  104,  the  franchisor — 

(I)  made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  sell  the  prem- 
ises which  are  the  subject  of  the  franchise 
to  such  franchisee;  or 

(II)  If  applicable,  offered  the  franchisee  a 
right  of  first  refusal  of  at  least  45  days  dura- 
tion, of  an  offer,  made  by  another,  to  pur- 
chase such  premises. 

RELATIONSHIP    OF    THIS     TITLE    TO     BTATi    LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  applies  to  the  termination 
(or  the  furnishing  of  notification  with  re- 
spect thereto)    of  any  franchise,  or  to  the 
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nonrenewal  (or  the  furnishing  of  notifica- 
tion with  respect  thereto,  of  any  franchise 
relationship),  no  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  nor  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  may 
adopt,  enforce,  or  continue  In  effect  any  pro- 
vision of  any  law  or  regulation  (Including 
any  remedy  or  penalty  applicable  to  any  vio- 
lation thereof)  with  respect  to  termination 
(or  the  furnishing  of  notification  with  re- 
spect thereto)  of  any  such  franchise  or  to  the 
nonrenewal  (or  the  furnishing  of  notification 
with  respect  thereto)  of  any  such  franchise 
relationship  unless  such  provision  of  such 
law  or  regulation  Is  the  same  as  the  appli- 
cable provision  of  this  title. 

(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
franchise  or  to  prohibit  any  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  franchise  as  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  such  franchise  or  by  any 
applicable  provision  of  State  law  which  per- 
mits such  transfer  or  assignment  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  the  franchise. 

ITTLE    II— OCTANE    DISCLOSURE 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "gasoline  retailer"  means  any 
person  who  sells  automotive  gasoline  to  the 
general  public  for  ultimate  consumption. 

(2)  The  term  "automotive  gasoline"  means 
gasoline  of  a  type  distributed  for  use  as  a 
fuel  In  any  motor  vehicle. 

(3)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  four-wheeled  vehicle,  of  less 
than  six  thousand  pounds  gross  vehicle 
weight,  which  Is  designed  primarily  for  use 
on  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways. 

(4)  The  term  "new  motor  vehicle"  means 
any  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title 
to  which  has  not  prevloiosly  been  transferred 
to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

(5)  The  term  "ultimate  purchaser"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehkle,  the 
first  person  who  In  good  faith  purchases 
such  new  motor  vehicle  for  purposes  other 
than  resale. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  Imports,  manufactures,  or  as- 
sembles motor  vehicles  for  sale. 

(7)  The  term  "octane  rating"  means  a  com- 
parative ranking  of  the  antiknock  character- 
istics of  each  grade  or  type  of  automotive 
gasoline. 

(8)  The  term  "octane  requirement"  means 
the  minimum  octane  rating  of  each  grade 
or  type  of  automotive  gasoline  recommended, 
by  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle,  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles,  or  a  class  thereof,  Im- 
ported, manufactured,  or  assembled  by  such 
manufacturer,  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
such  motor  vehicle  without  knocking. 

(9)  The  term  "model  year"  means  a  man- 
ufacturer's annual  production  period  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission) 
for  motor  vehicles  or  a  class  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. If  a  manufacturer  has  no  annual 
production  period  the  term  "model  year" 
means  the  calendar  year. 

(10)  The  term  "octane  overbuying"  means 
the  act  of  purchasing  automobile  gasoline, 
as  a  fuel  for  a  motor  vehicle,  which  possesses 
antiknock  characteristics  greater  than  nec- 
essary for  the  normal  operation  of  such 
motor  vehicle,  without  knocking. 

OCTANE  RATING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe and  make  effective — 

(1)  testing  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gaso- 
line; 

(2)  requh-ements.  applicable  to  any  refiner 
who  distributes  gasoline,  with  respect  to 
testing  automotive   gasoline   In   accordance 


with  the  procedures  established  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  requirements,  applicable  to  any  per- 
son who  distributes  automotive  gasoline 
(other  than  any  person  who  distributes  auto- 
motive gasoline  exclusively  at  retail)  with 
respect  to  certification  of  the  octane  rating 
of  automotive  gasoline  distributed  by  such 
person  to  another  person  for  a  purpose  other 
than  ultimate  consumption  by  such  other 
person; 

(4)  requirements,  applicable  to  any  gaso- 
line retailer,  with  respect  to  the  display  of 
the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  at 
the  point  of  sale  to  ultimate  consumers  of 
such  gasoline;  and 

(5)  requirements,  applicable  to  any  manu- 
facturer of  new  motor  vehicles,  with  respect 
to  the  display  of  the  octane  requirement  of 
new  motor  vehicles  on  the  fuel  gage  or 
dashboard  of  such  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  18  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  rule  required 
by  subsection  (a)  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  op- 
portunity for  presentation  of  written  and 
oral  views. 

(c)  Effective  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  rules  with  respect  to  test  procedures  under 
subsection  (a)  (1),  no  person  who  distributes 
automotive  gasoline  may  make  any  repre- 
sentation respecting  the  octane  rating  of 
such  gasoline,  xinless  such  gasoline  has  been 
tested  In  accordance  with  such  test  proce- 
dures and  such  representation  fairly  dis- 
closes the  results  of  such  testing. 

(d)  In  prescribing  rules  under  subsection 
(a) ,  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  shall  con- 
sider— 

(1)  the  need  for  a  uniform  octane  rating 
system  that  provides  meaningful  information 
respecting  the  antiknock  characteristics  of 
automotive  gasoline  to  the  greatest  number 
of  retail  automotive  gasoline  purchasers  so 
as  to  reduce  octane  overbuying; 

(2)  the  need  to  reduce  wasteful  consump- 
tion of  energy  resulting  from  octane  over- 
buying; 

(3)  the  need  to  reduce  lead  in  motor  ve- 
hicle exhaust  emissions  resulting  from  octane 
overbuying; 

(4)  the  need  to  reduce  unnecessary  con- 
sumer costs  resulting  from  octane  overbuy- 
ing; 

(5)  the  need  for  coordination  of  Informa- 
tion provided  to  motor  vehicle  operators  re- 
specting the  octane  requirement  of  motor 
vehicles  with  Information  respecting  the 
octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  pro- 
vided retail  automotive  gasoline  purchasers 
through  labeling  of  automotive  gasoline  by 
gasoline  retailers; 

(6)  ease  of  administration  and  enforce- 
ment; 

(7)  Industry  practices  In  the  manufacture 
and  Importation  of  motor  vehicles  and  in  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  automotive 
gasoline;  and 

(8)  the  effect  of  altltudlnal  and  climatic 
variances  upon  octane  requirements. 

RULEMAKING   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  have  procedural.  Investigative,  and 
enforcement  powers.  Including  the  power  to 
Issue  procedural  rules  In  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  and  to  require 
the  filing  of  reports,  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, and  the  appearance  of  witnesses,  as 
though  the  applicable  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were 
part  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  further  define  terms 
used  In  this  title  and  to  amend  the  rules 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  202(a). 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  may  exercise  the  author- 
ity granted  by  this  subsection  to  prescribe 
rules  In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  with  opportunity  f«r 
presentation  of  written  and  oral  views. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  204.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  In  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act)  for  any 
person  to  violate  rules  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5).  section  202 
(c),  or  rules  prescribed  under  section  203. 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  may 
enter  Into  interagency  agreements  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  such 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Commission  determines  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  consistently  with  mini- 
mization of  the  cost  of  field  Inspection  and 
related  compliance  activities  and  reduction 
of  duplication^  similar  or  related  field  com- 
pliance actlvlSfe  performed  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec.  205.  Any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Traule  Commission  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  202(a)  or  section  203(b) 
is  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by,  and  In  accordance  with, 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  the  second  sentence  of  section  706 
thereof  Is  not  applicable:  and 

(2)  any  reviewing  court  may  not  hold  un- 
lawful and  may  not  set  aside  such  rule  on 
any  ground  other  than  a  ground  specified  In 
subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 706(2)  thereof. 

effective  date 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Rules  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  202(a)  shall  take  effect  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Rules  under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  section  202(a)^  shall  take  effect  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rules  under  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
202(a)  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  first  motor  vehicle  model 
year  which  begins  more  than  9  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE     III— PROHIBITION     ON     CERTAIN 
UNFAIR   PRACTICES   IN  THE   MARKET- 
ING OF  AUTOMOTIVE   GASOLINE 
FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that: 

(1)  Gasoline  marketers,  which  directly 
operate  retail  outlets  for  the  sale  of  auto- 
motive gasoline  while  simultaneously  engag- 
ing In  crude  oil  production,  refining,  or  other 
petroleum  product  marketing  activities, 
possess  the  potential  to  subsidize  their  direct 
operation  of  retail  outlets  with  profits  de- 
rived from  crude  oU  production,  refining,  or 
other  marketing  activities. 

(2)  Gasoline  marketers  which  are  exclu- 
sively engaged  In  the  operation  of  retail  out- 
lets for  the  sale  of  automotive  gasoline  and 
related  services  are  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  such  subsidized  retail  outlets. 

(8)  The  elimination  of  effective  competi- 
tion in  gasoline  retailing  from  nonlntegrated 
liidependent  marketers  will  Injure  competi- 
tion and  result,  In  the  long  run.  In  higher 
prices  to  consumers. 

(4)  Loss  leader  sales  of  gasoline  by  persons 
primarily  engaged  In  activities  other  than 
the  marketing  of  automotive  gasoline  and 
the  providing  of  related  services  (for  ex- 
ample, convenience  store  operations  and 
chain  department  store  operations)  threaten 
to  Injure  competition  In  automotive  gasoline. 

(6)  Protection  of  the  Nation's  system  of 
Independent  service  station  operators  Is  ee- 
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Sec  302.  (a)  No  dual 
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merce  may  establish  or  i 
tomotlve  gasoline  prices 
cover — 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  automotlji'e 
ferred   to,   or  purchased 
(other  than  retail  outlets 
section   (c))   controlled  b 
plios 

(2)  the  cost  of  operatlni 
lets. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this 

( 1 )  The  cost  of  automotl  re 
ferred  to  a  retail  outlet 
distribution  marketer  of 
shall  equal  the  price  whl<Jh 
would  lawfully  charge  for 
the  retail  outlet  were  not  c 
marketer  or  any  affiliate  of 

(2)  The  price  a  dual 
charges    another   person 
grades,  and  quantities  of 
purchased,     for    resale 
situated  retail  outlets  not 
marketer  or  an  affiliate 
shall  create  a  presumptlor 
Is   the  price   which  such 
marketer  would  lawfully 
preceding  paragraph  if  the 
not  controlled  by  such 

,  filiate  of  such  marketer 
may  be  rebutted  by  evldenc  e 

(A)  such  price  charged  _ 
son  by  such  dual  dlstrlbut 
lawfully  charged  pursuant 
of  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
by  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936 
to  amend  section  2  of  the 
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lawful   restraints    and    n 
other  purposes',  approved 
amended   (U.S.C,  title  15, 
other  purposes";  and 

(B)  such  provisions  of 
permit  the  charging  of  a 
such  marketer,  to  a  purch 
gasoline  for  resale  througli 
(controlled  by  such 
of  such  marketer),  tf  such 
not  controlled  by  such 
filiate    of    such    marketer 
grounds  specified  in  such 
differences  in  costs 
available  on  proportionally 
the  good  faith  meeting  oi 
price  of  a  competitor. 

(3)  The  costs  of 
owned  or  controlled  by  a 
marketer  or   an   affiliate 
include — 

(A)  the  total  amount 
Ing  services  at  such  retail 
tlon  with  retail  sales  of 
to  ultimate  consumers 
outlets:   for  example, 
utility  services,  water,  heal 
ment   services.   Janitorial 
maintenance,  building  m. 
to  buildings  and  flxtiires 
taxes,  rent   (If  such  retail 
oVned  by  such  marketer 
such  marketer);  plus 

(B)  an    amount 
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tion with  retail  sales  of  automotive  gasoline 
to  ultimate  consumers  made  through  such 
outlets;  plus 

(C)  an  amount  representing  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation  of  depreclably 
capital  assets  of  such  retail  outlets  utilized  In 
connection  with  retail  sales  of  automotive 
gasoline  to  ultimate  consumers  made  through 
such  outlets. 

(4)  The  term  "dual  distribution  marketer 
of  automotive  gasoline"  means  any  person 
who  both — 

(A)  markets  automotive  gasoline  at  whole- 
sale to  another  person  who  purchases  such 
automotive  gasoline  for  resale;  and 

(B)  markets  automotive  gasoline  at  retail 
to  ultimate  consumers  through  retail  outlets 
(other  than  retail  outlets  described  In  sub- 
section (c))  controlled  by  such  person  or 
any  affiliate  of  such  person. 

(5)  The  term  "automotive  gasoline"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  in  title 
n  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "affiliate"  means  any  person 
who,  directly  or  Indirectly,  controls,  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with, 
any  other  person. 

(7)  The  term  "control"  Includes  any  own- 
ership of  any  direct  or  indirect  legal  or  bene- 
ficial Interest  in  another  person  or  any  di- 
rect or  Indirect  lawful  power  or  Influence 
arising  through  Interlocking  directorates  or 
officers,  contractual  relationships,  agency  or 
exchange  agreements,  or  licensing  or  leasing 
agreements,  but  does  not  include  any  such 
power  or  influence  arising  solely  through 
a  franchise. 

(8)  The  term  "franchise"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  in  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

(9)  The  term  "retail  outlet"  means  any 
service  station  or  other  facility  located  In 
the  United  States  through  which  automotive 
gasoline  Is  sold  to  the  general  public  for 
ultimate  consumption. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  retail  outlet — 

(I)  controlled  by  a  marketer  pursuant  to 
the  requlremsnts  of  a  law,  regulation,  or  or- 
dinance of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract between  such  marketer  and  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

(II)  controlled  by  a  marketer,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  train- 
ing employees,  franchisees,  or  prospective 
franchisees,  in  the  marketing  of  automotive 
gasoline  or  the  operation  or  management 
of  a  retail  gasoline  outlet;  or 

(ill)  controlled  by  a  marketer  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  such  retail  outlet  by 
employees  or  agents  of  such  marketer  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)(2)   of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION    ON    LOSS    LEADER    MARKETING 
OF    AUTOMOTIVE    GASOLINE 

SEC.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section  (b) .  no  person  engaged  In  the  mar- 
keting or  distribution  of  automotive  gaso- 
line In  or  affecting  commerce  may  sell  auto- 
motive gasoline  at  retail  as  a  loss  leader. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not^apply  to  any 
person,  who  markets  or  distributes  automo- 
tive gasoline  as  a  franchisee  through  a  single 
retail  outlet. 

(c)  For  p\irposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "automotive  gasoline"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  term  has  In  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "franchisee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  In  title  I  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  term  "retail  outlet"  means  any 
service  station  or  other  facility  located  In 
the  United  States  through  which  automo- 
tive gasoline  is  sold  to  the  general  public 
for  ultimate  consumption. 

ACCOUNTING   PEACTICES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  person  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  section  302  of  this  title  apply  may 
fall   to  maintain   books  and  records,   con- 


sistent with  sound  accounting  principles, 
which  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Is  authorized,  after 
consultation  with  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board,  to  prescribe,  by  rule,  man- 
datory accovmtlng  standards  applicable  to 
the  marketing  activities.  Including  the  direct 
marketing  of  automotive  gasoline  at  retail 
to  ultimate  consumers  through  retail  out- 
lets controlled  by  such  person  or  an  affiliate 
of  such  person,  of  any  person  to  which  the 
provisions  of  section  302  apply. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  305.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  violate  section  302,  303,  or  304  of 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  violation. 

(2)  Any  person  who  wilfully  violates  any 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(c)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, or  any  person  authorized  by  such  Ad- 
ministrator to  exercise  authority  under  this 
section  that  any  person  has  engaged,  is 
engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  acts  or 
practices  constituting  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  such  Administrator  or  such  per- 
son may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  In  such  action,  the  court  may 
issue  mandatory  Injunctions  commanding 
any  refiner  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  section  302,  303,  or  304,  the  violation  of 
which   is  prohibited  by  subsection    (a). 

(d)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong 
because  of  any  act  or  practice  which  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  writ  of  injunction.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  actions  brought  under  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS:  ♦ 

S.J.  Res.  21.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  last  Friday  of  April  as  "Na- 
tional Arbor  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Villi AMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  President  to  proclaim  an  an- 
nual "National  Arbor  Day"  the  last  Fri- 
day In  April. 

The  real  and  symbolic  value  of  trees 
has  been  recognized  since  ancient  times. 
In  the  myths  and  customs  of  early  civi- 
lizations, trees  symbolized  life,  strength, 
and  renewal.  The  fate  of  legendary 
heroes  was  sometimes  linked  to  the  fate 
of  a  particular  tree.  Tree  planting  often 
marked  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  marriage, 
or  the  ascension  of  a  ruler. 

In  the  United  States,  tree  planting  ob- 
servances had  their  origins  in  the  Great 
Plains.  It  was  in  the  desolate  prairies  of 
Nebraska  that  J.  Sterling  Morton  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  devoting  1  day  each 
year  to  the  planting  of  trees. 

There  were  many  practical  as  well  as 
esthetic  reasons  for  planting  trees.  They 
provided  shade  and  shelter,  prevented 
erosion,  and  were  a  source  of  fuel  and 
building  materials.  Morton  also  recog- 
nized the  social  and  educational,  moral, 


and  even  spiritual  functions  of  tree 
planting.  "How  enduring  are  the  animate 
trees  of  our  planting,"  he  wrote. 

They  grow  and  self -perpetuate  themselves 
and  shed  yearly  blessings  on  our  race.  Trees 
are  the  monuments  I  would  have.  The  culti- 
vation of  flowers  and  trees  Is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  noble 
In  man. 

A  resolution  Morton  introduced  before 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
proclaimed  the  first  Arbor  Day  In  1872. 
Over  a  million  trees  were  planted  on  that 
first  Arbor  Day,  and  in  1885  It  was  made 
a  legal  holiday  in  Nebraska.  Several  other 
States  soon  followed  suit. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  frontier  disap- 
peared and  our  Nation  became  Increas- 
ingly urbanized,  interest  in  Arbor  Day 
declined.  The  need  to  plant  and  maintain 
trees,  however,  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  hostile  natural  environment  en- 
countered by  J.  Sterling  Morton  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  the  equally 
hostile  manmade  environment  of  our 
cities.  Instead  of  the  desolate  landscape 
of  the  Great  Plains,  we  are  faced  with 
the  desolation  of  concrete.  And  just  as 
the  early  tree  plantings  In  Nebraska  pro- 
duced manifold  benefits,  trees  can  serve 
to  beautify  our  cities,  cut  air  and  noise 
pollution,  provide  shade,  and  cushion  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  In  recent  years, 
unfortunately,  city  trees  have  become 
victims  of  budget  cuts,  diseases,  and  en- 
vironmental stresses.  They  are  often  in- 
adequately cared  for.  and  when  they  die 
they  are  not  replaced.  Therefore,  a  new 
commitment  to  tree  planting  is  urgently 
needed.  A  uniform  National  Arbor  Day 
would  help  to  renew  this  commitment. 
The  National  Arbor  Day  Committee  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  past  25  years 
toward  this  goal.  Largely  due  to  the 
committee's  efforts,  23  States  has  passed 
laws  to  designate  the  last  Friday  in  April 
as  Arbor  Day.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  establish  a  unified 
annual  nationwide  observance  of  Arbor 
Day.  Through  such  legislation  I  believe 
we  can  rekindle  interest  In  this  Impor- 
tant celebration  of  our  ties  with  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorbi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  21 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  reqviested  to  issue 
aimually  a  proclamation  designating  the  last 
Friday  of  April  "National  Arbor  Day"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mi-.  Hansen") 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  82,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  courts,  upon 
the  completion  of  any  juvenile  proceed- 
ing to  release  to  any  victim  of  such 


juvenile  delinquency  information  on  the 
final  disposition  of  the  juvenile  who  has 
been  adjudicated  delinquent. 


S.    369 


S.    87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  87,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  to  $4,800  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  without  de- 
ductions from  benefits  thereunder. 

S.    92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  92, 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 

S.    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
104,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  M^t- 
sunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
113,  to  promote  confidence  in  the 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

S.    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  119,  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association. 

S.    133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  133,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.    174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
174,  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act. 

S.    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175,  to  provide 
a  special  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters. 

S.   224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  224,  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  261,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Zorinsky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  294,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  of  1964  to  define  fresh,  chilled 
and  frozen  meat,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
369,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act. 

S.    413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  412,  the 
Modem  Congress  Act  of  1977. 

S.    459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
459,  to  authorize  reduced  air  fares  for 
youth  and  elderly. 

S.  489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  489,  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

S.   503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chaffee), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz  > ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  503,  the  Youth 
Employment  Act. 

S.  508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  508,  to 
eliminate  the  trading  of  potato  futures 
on  commodity  exchanges. 

S.   528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Willums,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  528,  re- 
lating to  collective-bargaining  contracts. 

S.   543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (^Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  543,  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.    S51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  551, 
relating  to  compensation  of  persons  in- 
jured by  certain  criminal  acts. 

S.    667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
567,  relating  to  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps. 

S.    621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  were  added  as  cospon- 
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sors  of  S.  621,  a  bill  to 
lines  and  strict  liability 
ment  of  research  related 
DNA. 

S.   672 


pr  )vide  for  guide- 
n  the  develop - 
to  recombinant 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  South 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator 
Hathaway)  ,  and  the 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
cosponsors  of  S.  672, 
energy  devices  for 


Humphrey,  the 

Da  iota  (Mr.  Mc- 

fr  )m  Maine  (Mr. 

Ser  ator  from  New 

were  added  as 

relating  to  solar 

Goveniment  buildings. 


S.    688 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Montana 
was  added  as  a  cosponspr 
bill  to  eliminate  a 
certain  lands  granted 
Montana. 

S.    69^ 
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Melcher,  the 

(Mr.  Metcalf) 

of  S.  688,  a 

restricjtion  relating  to 

the  State  of 


Senator  from 
added  as  a  co- 
relief  of  the 
Health  Center 


At  his  own  request,  the 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart;  waj 
sponsor  of  S.  690,  for  the 
Jefferson  Coimty  Menta: 
in  Colorado. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOtUTION    2 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (.  At.  Curtis  »  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  <  f  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2,  a  joint  resolution  propos 
ing  an  amendment  to  the 
provide  that,  except  in 
economic    emergency    declared    by    the 
Congress,  expenditures  of  the  Govern 
ment  may  not  exceed  the 
Government  during  any  mscal  year 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOL  [JTION    1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ^tone.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota    ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Resolution  11.  providing 
Leadership  Conference  oA  Energy  Policy 

SENATE    RESOL UTI  )N    49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  :  »ell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  £  tevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49,  relating  to  intemi  itional  environ- 
mental impact  statement  s. 

SENATE    RESOLUTI  )N    81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IIayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  ^tevenson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Nfew  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  were  added  a;  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  81,  relating  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  George  Krims^y  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 


Constitution  to 
;ime  of  war  or 


revenues  of  the 


^r.  Anderson) 
of  Senate  Joint 
for  a  National 


SENATE  RESOLUnONl  87— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUT  [ON  AUTHOR- 
IZING SUPPLEMENTJAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 


(Referred  to  the  Comi^ittee 
and  Administration  by 
sent) 

Mr.  CHURCH    (for  himself 
Hansen)  submitted  the 
tlon: 

S.  Res.  87 

Resolved,  That  section 
Ninety-fourth  Congress, 
1976,  is  amended  by  strlkliig 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereif 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President 
the  desk  a  resolution 
mental    expenditures 
Committee  on  Aging  for 
vestigations,  and  I  ask 


fcr 


on  Rules 
Unanimous  con- 

and  Mr. 
fallowing  resolu- 


agreed 


Of  S.   Res.   373, 
to  March  1, 
out  "$547,000" 
"$566,000". 


I  send  to 

aut4orizing  supple- 

the    Special 

iliquiries  and  in- 

unanimous  con- 


sent that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  88— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF 
MEASUREMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  In- 
ouYE)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.   Res.  88 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  an  original 
signatory  party  to  the  1875  Treaty  of  the 
Meter  (20  Stat.  709)  which  established  the 
General  Conference  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, the  International  Committee  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  the  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures; 

Whereas  the  use  of  metric  measurement 
standards  in  the  United  States  has  been  au- 
thorized by  law  since  1866  (Act  of  July  28, 
1866;  14  Stat.  339); 

Whereas  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  to  coordinate  and  plan  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  a  United  States  Metric 
Board  to  coordinate  the  voluntary  conversion 
to  the  metric  system; 

Whereas  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Senate  to  as- 
sist the  United  States  Metric  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  of  the  Metric  Conversion 
Act  of  1975,  particularly  with  regard  to 
greater  public  understanding  of  and  educa- 
tion about  the  metric  system; 

Whereas  a  need  currently  exists  for  the 
Senate  to  participate  in  the  Nation's  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  units  of  weights  and 
measures  contained  In  all  bills,  resolutions, 
and  amendments,  and  in  all  committee  re- 
ports, shall  be  expressed  in  units  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurement  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4(4)  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1974)  either  (1)  as  the  sole  or  primary  unit 
of  measurement  or  (2)  as  an  alternative  unit 
of  measurement  to  a  non-metric  unit  of 
measurement.     V 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  which 
does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  reported  by 
any  committee  unless  the  committee  report 
accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Inouye,  a  resolution  to  require  the  in- 
clusion of  units  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  in  all  Senate  bills,  resolu- 
tions, amendments,  and  committee  re- 
ports which  contain  references  to  units 
of  weights  and  measures. 

This  Senate  resolution  serves  as  a  nat- 
ural and  necessary  follow-up  to  action  m 
the  94th  Congress  on  bills  S.  100  and 
H.R.  8674,  signed  by  President  Ford  on 
December  23, 1975,  as  Public  Law  94-168, 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975.  As 
the  sponsor  of  S.  100  and  as  the  original 
Senate  sponsor  of  metric  conversion  leg- 
islation in  1963, 1  believe  that  the  Senate 
must  move  now  to  keep  pace  with  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board  in  facilitating  the  Na- 
tion's switch  to  metric. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  on  metric  conversion  legisla- 
tion revealed  that  our  citizens  have  been 


ahead  of  their  government  for  some  time 
in  understanding  the  advantages  of  the 
metric  system.  Now  that  Congress  has 
acknowledged  the  obvious  in  passing  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act,  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  make  its  own  procedures  con- 
sistent with  national  policy. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  confusion  in 
the  Senate  due  to  the  requirements  of 
this  resolution,  nor  should  we  be  con- 
cerned about  delays  in  the  legislative 
process.  The  timely  flow  of  legislation 
will  not  be  interrupted. 

The  great  majority  of  Senate  docu- 
ments, Mr.  President,  will  not  be  affected 
by  thjs  resolution,  simply  because  they 
contain  no  references  to  units  of  weights 
and  measures  in  the  first  place.  For  the 
ones  that  do,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
the  drafters  of  the  bill,  report,  amend- 
ment, or  resolution  to  place  in  par- 
entheses next  to  the  unit  its  metric 
equivalent.  For  example,  if  a  highway 
bill  refers  to  an  additional  3,000  miles  of 
construction  needed  to  complete  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  the  notation 
5,000  kilometers  must  be  placed  immedi- 
ately thereafter  in  parentheses. 

A  point  of  order  will  lie  for  omission 
of  this  simple  task.  I  believe  such  a  strict 
sanction  is  needed  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  being  behind  the  move  to 
metric.  Yet  even  with  a  point  of  order, 
correction  of  any  flaws  will  be  an  easy 
matter,  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senate  resolution 
serves  to  s3Tnbolize  the  Senate's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  our  national  pol- 
icy, as  stated  in  Public  Law  94-168,  of 
coordinating  the  increasing  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States. 


February  11,  1977 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
committee  has  scheduled  a  meeting  at 
10  a.m.  on  February  22,  1977,  in  room 
4221,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  to 
take  up  the  following: 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
with  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director; 

S.  174,  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome; 

Senate  Congressional  Resolution  7,  re- 
lating to  freedom  of  emigration; 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
OflQcers  for  promotion  from  class  1 
to  the  class  of  career  minister: 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Hurwitch.  of  Illinois. 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  W.  Schlaudeman,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Officer  Promotion  List 
(1/10/77). 

Foreign  Service  Information  Officer 
Promotion  List  (1/10/77). 

Committee  budget. 

Subcommittee  structure. 


STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  OCEANS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  February  23, 1977,  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  4221,  DSOB,  to  receive  testimony 
from  executive  branch  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  Senate  Resolution  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  seek  the  agreement 
of  other  governments  to  a  proposed 
treaty  requiring  the  preparation  of  an 
international  environmental  impact 
statement  for  any  major  project,  action, 
or  continuing  activity  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  have  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment or  environmental  interests  of  an- 
other nation  or  a  global  commons  area. 


COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGT    AND    NATtTRAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  an  informational  oversight  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  24, 
1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  oversight  hearing  will  be  the 
concept  of  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  in  the  Palau  District,  western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

In  order  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
briefing  for  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  other  interested  persons,  formal 
testimony  has  been  requested  from  those 
involved  in  the  concept  proposal,  affected 
Federal  agencies,  representatives  from 
Palau,  and  selected  conservation  groups. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
James  P.  Beirne,  counsel  to  the  commit- 
tee, at  224-7145  or  write  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3106,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  28  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
will  conclude  the  hearings  begun  last  fall 
by  Senator  Abourezk  on  the  decline  of 
the  supplemental  airline  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  hearings  will  be 
chaired  on  Thursday,  February  24,  by 
Senator  Haskell  and  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  by  Senator  Hathaway. 

The  hearings  held  last  fall  explored 
the  process  by  which  all  but  6  of  the 
original  142  supplemental  air  carriers 
have  gone  out  of  business.  Those  hear- 
ings led  Senator  Abourezk  to  conclude 
that  unwise  policies  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  military,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  were  largely 
resporisible  for  the  devastation  of  these 
small  business  airlines.  The  hearings,  to 
be  chaired  by  Senators  Haskell  and 
Hathaway,  will  focus  on  the  problems  of 
the  remaining  supplemental,  including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for  low- 
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cost  scheduled  service,  discriminatory 
enforcement  of  rules  by  the  CAB,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REQUEST  FOR  ADDITIONAL  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FROM  SENATORS 
ON  COMMITTEE  SYSTEM  IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
temporary  Select  Committee  To  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System  completed 
its  major  assignment  with  the  Senate's 
approval  February  4  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  the  committee  system  reorgani- 
zation amendments.  Nevertheless,  before 
it  concludes  its  life  of  11  months  on 
February  28,  the  select  committee  in- 
tends to  make  additional  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

At  the  select  committee's  business 
meeting  February  9,  Members  present 
adopted  an  outline  of  subjects  on  which 
the  staff  will  report  prior  to  a  final  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  February  24. 
Those  topics  are : 

1.  Committee  staffing. 

2.  Severance  pay  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4  transition. 

3.  Committee  system  management. 

4.  Scheduling. 

5.  Information  distribution  and  com- 
munications. 

6.  Media  in  committees. 

7.  Committee  consideration  of  Presi- 
dential nominations. 

8.  Foresight  and  futures. 

9.  Oversight. 

10.  Committee  review — legislative 
veto — responsibility. 

11.  Excessive  demands  on  committees. 

12.  Conference  procedures. 

13.  Information  gathering. 

14.  Internal  committee  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Senators  and  all  interested  parties  are 
invited  to  submit  their  recommendations 
or  comments  for  the  consideration  of  the 
select  committee,  in  writing,  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  to  tiie  committee 
offices,  401  Senate  Courts.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  plan  additional  hearings, 
but  does  plan  to  publish  the  additional 
statements  and  staff  reports,  as  well  as 
to  consider  such  statements  in  making 
final  recommendations.  Statements  must 
be  received  by  February  21,  to  be  placed 
before  the  committee  in  its  final  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
outline  statement  of  the  background  and 
illustrative  questions  and  options  with 
regard  to  the  subjects  I  have  named. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Outline  Statement 
1.  committee  staffing 

A.  Background. — S.  Res.  4  did  not  attempt 
to  settle  certain  problems  of  committee  staff- 
ing because  they  are  best  addressed  after 
questions  of  committee  system  structure  are 
settled. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  S.  Res.  60:  Under  S.  Res.  4,  Senators  will 
continue  to  receive  the  same  allowance  for 
personal  committee  staff  as  In  the  past,  but 


widespread  use  of  such  funds  as  If  they  are 
personal  clerk  hire  funds  may  argue  for  in- 
cluding them  in  clerk  hire  allowances  or 
otherwise  simplifying  their  administration. 

2.  Permanent  Committee  Staff;  The  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  provides  the  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  a  permanent  staff  of  12 
persons,  6  professionals  (4  majority,  2  mi- 
nority) and  6  clerical  (5  majority,  1  minor- 
ity) .  Through  additional  legislation  and  spe- 
cial resolutions,  however,  some  such  commit- 
tees have  increased  the  sizes  of  their  perma- 
nent staffs,  from  one  to  as  many  as  18. 

These  sizes  are  unrealistic  today,  and  do 
not  accurately  reflect  the  workload  of  the 
committees,  especially  now  that  these  work- 
loads have  been  Increased  in  some  commit- 
tees as  a  result  of  Jurisdictional  consolida- 
tion and  new  assignments.  In  addition,  the 
majority-minority  ratios  are  out-of-date  un- 
der the  new  minority  staffing  provision  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Accordingly,  the  Select  Committee 
may  wlsb  to  propose  appropriate  modifica- 
tions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
to  Increase  the  size  of  permanent  staffs  and 
decrease  the  size  of  Investigative. 

3.  Inveslgatlve  Staff;  Many  investigative 
staff  members  are.  In  effect,  permanent  staff 
members.  An  increase  In  the  size  of  the  per- 
manent committee  staffs  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  fact,  and  facilitate  the  funding 
of  committees.  Likewise,  some  staff  members 
of  permanent  select  committees  should  be 
designated  as  permanent  rather  than  Inves- 
tigative staff.  The  tasks  of  the  committees, 
and  especially  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
Senate  control  of  staff  proliferation,  might 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  investigative  staff 
were  authorized  through  a  single  resolution 
from  each  committee  rather  than  multiple 
resolutions. 

a.  SEVERANCE   PAT  FOR  DISPLACED  STAFF  UNDER 
S.  RES.  4 

A.  Background. — Provisions  for  Severance 
Pay  Under  S.  Res.  4. — The  Rules  Committee's 
Report  accompanying  S.  Res.  4,  states  that: 

"The  question  of  severance  pay  for  Sen- 
ate staff  employees,  whose  Jobs  are  elim- 
inated because  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Senate  committee  system,  was  addressed  in 
S.  Res.  4  and  discussed  extensively  in  the 
Rules  Committee  markup.  Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and  the  need  for 
numerous  technical  changes  in  the  language, 
the  section  of  S.  Res.  4  giving  the  details  of 
severance  pay  provisions  was  dropped,  al- 
though the  Rules  Committee  accepted  the 
principle,  as  outlU|ed  in  the  Select  Commit- 
tee's recommenda^ons. 

"The  Select  Committee  will  Issue  a  second 
report  on  this  subject,  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  will  act  on  It  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  transition  period — July  1, 
1977." 

B.  Questions  Concerning  Severance  Pay.— 

1.  General  Guidelines  and  Standards  to  be 
followed. 

2.  Standards  of  Eligibility. 

3.  Effect  of  Reemployment  on  Severance 
Pay. 

4.  Effect  of  Retirement  Annuities  on  Sev- 
erance Pay. 

5.  Factors  Determining  the  Amount  of  Sev- 
erance Pay. 

6.  Effect  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
and  Compensation  for  Job-related  Injury  on 
Severance  Pay. 

7.  Effect  of  Severance  Pay  on  Retirement 
or  Accrual  Leave. 

8.  Severance  Pay  to  Third  Party  Benefici- 
aries and  Survivors. 

9.  Limits  on  the  Amount  of  Severance  Pay. 

10.  Method  of  Payment. 

3.  COMMITTEE  STSTEM  MANAGEMENT 

A.  Background. — ^Among  the  mandates  of 
the  Select  Committee  Is  "to  make  recommen- 
dations which  promote  optimum  .  .  .  effec- 
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4.    SCHEDULING 

A.  Background. — The  Select 
eluded   some  recommendations 
scheduling  of  committee  and 
meetings  and  hearings,  and 
committees  vis  a  vis  the 
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5.  No  roll  call  votes  before  a  certain  speci- 
fied hour  (1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock) .  (Byrd  letter 
says  1  p.m.)  (Rules  Committee  deleted  pro- 
visions from  S.  Res.  4.) 

6.  Move  all  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  to  the  Capitol  when  the  Senate  Is 
In  session;  create  enough  hearing  rooms  In 
Capitol  to  make  this  possible. 

7.  Establish  a  central  meeting  rooms  sched- 
uling office,  with  control  over  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearing  and  meeting  rooms,  to 
schedule  meetings  through  the  computer- 
ized scheduling  service,  to  match  size  of 
meeting  to  size  of  room,  and  to  maximize 
convenience  of  Senators. 

8.  Allow  each  conmalttee  to  hire  and  uti- 
lize hearing  examiners,  and  to  hold  official 
hearings  without  committee  members  pres- 
ent. (Also  part  of  Information  Gathering — 
Item  IV— 1.) 

5.    INFORMATION    DISTRIBUTION    AND 
COMMUNITATIONS 

A.  Background. — One  major  problem  of 
the  Senate  committee  system  Is  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination In  Informing  Senators  and  Senate 
employees  (or  House  Members,  the  Admin- 
istration, State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  public)  of  the  activities  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, and  of  related  floor  activities.  A  good 
deal  of  time  and  of  staff  ani  Senator  re- 
sources can  be  wasted  by  100  and  more  of- 
fices separately  tracking  down  Information 
on  what  Is  happening,  or  has  happened  In 
an  Issue  or  In  committees. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Have  closed  circuit  television  of  com- 
mittee hearings  and  floor  debates  back  to 
Senators'  offices  (S.  Res.  74 — Senator  Byrd 
of  W.  Va.);  or  have  teletype  system  to  relay 
information  on  committee  hearings  and  floor 
debates  to  Senators,  staff,  and  committee 
offices. 

2.  Have  brief  dally  summaries  of  Con- 
gressional Record  prepared  and  distributed 
to  offices  of  Senators  and  committees. 

3.  Institutionalize  the  Committee  Reor- 
ganization   Telegraph    (CRT)    concept,    by: 

(a)  requiring  each  committee  to  assign  staff, 
when  useful,  to  monitor  and  summarize  on 
a  daily  basis  Important  hearings  or  open 
committee  or  subcommittee  meetings;   and 

(b)  distribute  such  information,  on  demand, 
through  Cathrode  Ray  Tube  equipment  in 
the  office  of  each  Senator  or  other  interested 
party. 

4.  Institute  a  regular  Supplement  to  the 
Whip  Notice,  parallel  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' DSG  supplements,  with  infor- 
mation on  upcoming  floor  Issues,  including 
proposed  or  anticipated  amendments,  pros 
and  cons,  etc..  prepared  by  the  Party  Policy 
Committees. 

5.  Require  staff  of  each  committee  to  pro- 
vide each  day  an  update  on  the  status  ol 
major  legislation  before  the  committee  for 
distribution,  on  demand,  through  computer- 
ized records  and  CRT  equipment. 

6.    MEDIA    IN    COMMITTEES 

A.  Background. — S.  Res.  109  included  as  an 
assignment  of  the  Temporary  Select  Com- 
mittee the  study  of  "media  coverage  of  meet- 
ings." Committee  staff  has  underway  an  anal- 
ysis of  television  network  news  coverage  of 
Senate  committees,  by  Steve  Rutkus  of  CRS. 
It  can  expand  upon  that  analysis  to  suggest 
possible  recommendations  to  facUltate  media 
coverage  of  Senate  committee  activities. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Create  a  Senate  Press  Officer,  or  an  offi- 
cial Reporter  of  the  Senate,  or  a  central 
clearinghouse,  whose  function  would  be  to 
provide  Information  on  all  Senate  activities, 
particularly  In  committees,  to  Senate  staff 
and  to  representatives  of  the  mass  media. 
The  Reporter  would  provide  as  much  advance 
notice  as  possible  of  scheduled  committee 
and  subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 


and  would  provide  summaries  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

2.  Enlarge  the  faculties  available  to  the 
media,  especially  the  electronic  media,  who 
cover  congressional  activities. 

3.  Provide  for  the  Senate  itself  to  video- 
tape committee  and  subcommittee  hearings, 
placing  the  tapes  in  archives  and  making 
them  available  for  loan  to  media  represent- 
atives for  news  broadcasts. 

7.   COMMITTEE   CONSIDERATION   OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATIONS 

A.  Background. — During  every  Congress, 
the  Senate  Is  obliged  to  exercise  its  Constitu- 
tional power  of  advice  and  consent  to  more 
than  100,000  presidential  nominations,  rang- 
Ing  from  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  commissions  and  promotions  in  the  mili- 
tary services.  Referred  on  the  same  basis  as 
legislation,  nominations  are  handled  by  the 

Senate's  committees  in  a  variety  of  ways 

in  fiUl  committee  or  subcommittees,  with 
extensive  questionnaires  or  little  informa- 
tion, with  systematic  questioning  or  offhand 
queries,  with  or  without  clearances  from  the 
Senators  of  the  nominee's  state,  with  ap- 
proval the  day  of  nomination  or  at  a  more 
deliberative  pace. 

S.  Res.  4  will  have  some  automatic  effect 
on  the  consideration  of  nominations.  With 
less  Jurisdictional  overlap  there  will  be  fewer 
Joint  referrals.  The  workload  of  nominations 
will  be  slightly  equalized  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  some  committees.  Judiciary's  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  nominations  presumably 
will  change. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Should  committees  develop  their  own 
agendas,  which  would  flt  into  the  commit- 
tee's overall  workload? 

2.  Should  committees  use  more  systematic 
analysis  of  nominations,  and  if  so,  who 
should  carry  on  the  analysis? 

3.  Should  committees  thoroughly  examine 
what  nominees  Intend  to  do  in  office,  and  if 
so,  how? 

4.  Should  the  consideration  of  nominations 
be  more  deliberative,  and  by  what  means? 

5.  Should  the  process  be  made  more  open, 
and  if  so,  how? 

6.  What  Senatorial  standards  governing 
possible  conflicts  of  interest,  if  any,  should 
be  adopted? 

8.   FORESIGHT  AND  FUTURE 

A.  Background. — At  present,  the  Senate  an- 
ticipates future  trends  only  on  an  ad  hoc, 
rather  than  a  comprehensive  basis.  Nothing 
In  the  Senate  rules  requires  that  Senators 
exercise  foresight  or  utilize  futures  tech- 
niques or  resources.  Such  activities  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  Senate's  representation,  deci- 
sionmaking, and  oversight  activities. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Continue  present  practice  of  exercising 
and  not  exercising  foresight  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

2.  Amend  the  standing  rules  to  fix  respon- 
sibility explicitly  for  foresight  and  futures 
research  In  the  committees,  as  the  House 
rules  do. 

3.  Committees  could  establish,  unilaterally 
or  at  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  subcom- 
mittees in  part  responsible  for  foresight  and 
futures  research. 

4.  Adopt  a  rule  explicitly  fixing  responsi- 
bility for  foresight  and  futures  research  In 
the  leadership  or  In  the  policy  committees. 

5.  The  Senate  or  the  committees  could  re- 
quire periodic  committee  reports  on  emerging 
Issues. 

6.  The  Senate  or  the  committees  could  re- 
quire periodic  committee  hearings  on  emerg- 
ing Issues. 

7.  The  Senate  or  the  committees  could  re- 
quire periodic  staff  briefings  on  emerging 
Issues  and  the  uses  of  futures  research. 

8.  The  Senate  or  the  committees  could  re- 
quire committees  to  file  a  foresight  state- 
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ment  along  with  the  report  on  all  legislation 
to  Identify  emerging  issues  and  the  likely 
effects  of  future  trends. 

9.  Empower  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  consider  concurrent  resolutions  on  na- 
tional growth  and  development,  thereby  fix- 
ing responsibility  for  foresight  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

10.  Encourage  or  require  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  carry  on  more  futures 
research  and  better  transmit  such  research 
to  Senate  committees. 

11.  Encourage  or  require  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  carry  on  more  alternative 
budget  analysis  and  better  disseminate  such 
analysis  within  Congress. 

12.  Encourage  or  require  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  arrange  more  discus- 
sion of  futures  Issues  with  committees  and 
their  staffs. 

13.  Encourage  Informal  groups  of  Senators 
or  staff  to  deal  with  futures  research  In  the 
manner  of  the  Congressional  Clearlnghoxise 
on  the  Future. 

9.  OVERSIGHT 

A.  Background. — Adoption  of  S.  Res.  4  en- 
hances the  Senate's  capacity  to  conduct  over- 
sight. By  rationalizing  Jurisdictions,  com- 
mittees are  better  able  to  review  significant 
and  related  executive  activities.  Limiting 
committee  and  subcommittee  assignments 
win  reduce  committee  meeting  confiicts  and 
permit  Senators  uninterrupted  opportunity 
to  oversee  meaningful  subject  areas.  Finally, 
comprehensive  policy  oversight  will  enable 
various  committees  to  review  broad,  inter- 
related policy  areas  such  as  health  or  energy. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Amendments  to  "sunset"  legislation. 

2.  Special  agendas,  objectives  or  reports  In 
comprehensive  policy  oversight  subjects. 

3.  Establishment  of  oversight  subcommit- 
tees on  the  standing  committees. 

4.  Development  of  an  annual  or  biannual 
oversight  agenda  or  report,  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  Senate  leadership 
or  each  committee,  that  would  identify  the 
review  responsibilities  of  each  sLanUlng  com- 
mittee. 

5.  Amendment  of  Senate  rules  to  require 
committee  reports  to  contain  oversight  objec- 
tives prior  to  a  bill's  consideration  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

6.  Special  rules  to  encourage  the  conduct  of 
oversight  fleld  investigations  or  hearings. 

10.    COMMITTEE   REVIEW    RESPONSIBILITT 

A.  Background. — In  196  acts  between  1932 
and  1976,  Congress  adopted  no  less  than  295 
separate  provisions  for  congressional  review, 
deferral,  approval  or  disapproval  of  proposed 
or  contemplated  executive  agency  actions. 
They  apply  to  deferred  expenditures  of 
authorized  appropriations,  foreign  arms 
sales  that  meet  certain  criteria,  regulations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
and  a  host  of  other  decisions  by  a  variety 
of  agencies.  Although  the  constitutionality 
of  the  so-called  "legislative  veto"  has  been 
challenged  and  Is  the  subject  of  pending 
litigation,  the  question  has  never  been  tested 
directly  nor  the  practice  curtailed  by  the 
Federal  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  an  Increasingly  pop- 
ular device  to  check  executive  discretion. 
Eighty-nine  statutes  containing  at  least  163 
such  provisions  were  passed  in  tiie  last  six 
years  alone.  In  the  94th  Congress  bills  were 
Introduced  to  permit  Congress  to  veto  any 
regulation  found  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
the  authorizing  statute  (S.  2258  by  Senator 
Brock)  or  any  regulation  carrying  criminal 
penalties  (S.  1678  by  Senator  Abourezk). 

There  is  no  uniformity  among  existing 
legislative  review  provisions.  They  run  the 
gamut  from  simple  directives  to  agencies  to 
consult  In  advance  with  appropriate  com- 
mittees, to  specific  provisions  for  disapproval 
of  actions,  to  requirements  that  Congress 
must  approve  decisions  before  they  take 
effect.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  fixed  time 


period  for  review,  e.g.,  30,  60  or  90  days), 
in  others  none.  Under  various  statutes,  both 
House,  either  House,  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  one  or  both  Houses  have  veto 
authority.  The  impact  of  congressional  re- 
view, let  alone  its  possible  expansion,  upon 
the  workload  and  effectiveness  of  Senate 
committees  has  received  very  little  study. 

As  a  result  of  S.  Res.  4,  the  committee  re- 
organization, there  wUl  be  only  minor 
changes  In  committee  Jurisdiction  over  stat- 
utes providing  for  congressional  review.  The 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  for  ex- 
ample, acquires  Jurisdiction  over  resolutions 
disapproving  Federal  pay  increases;  and  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
gains  review  obligations  with  the  addition  of 
Jurisdiction  over  naval  petroleimi  reserves 
in  Alaska  and  the  development  of  non-mili- 
tary nuclear  energy.  On  the  other  hand, 
authority  over  budget  deferrals  and  rescis- 
sion, the  principal  area  of  activity  in  the 
Senate  to  date,  remains  unchanged  by  S.  Res. 
4.  Generally  speaking,  the  jurisdictional 
changes  do  not  overburden  any  committee 
with  review  responsibilities  and,  conse- 
quently, are  unlikely  to  either  expedite  or 
delay  consideration  of  "congressional  veto" 
measures. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Uniform  reporting.  In  view  of  the  con- 
fusion over  the  terminology  of  congressional 
review  and  lack  of  systematic  reporting,  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  recommend  that  an 
appropriate  office  of  the  Senate  periodically 
publish  a  compilation  of  statutory  review 
provisions  and  congressional  actions,  in 
which  items  could  be  categorized  by  type  of 
authority,  by  agency,  and  by  committee.  Such 
a  document  would  be  comparable  to  Reports 
to  be  Made  to  Congress,  a  list  of  statutory 
reporting  requirements,  issued  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

2.  Agenda  and  priorities.  The  Committee 
may  wish  to  recommend  that  Senate  commit- 
tees examine  their  review  obligations  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress,  csscss 
their  Importai^ce  relative  to  other  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities,  and  establish 
an  agenda  for  considering  executive  decisions 
required  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

3.  Uniform  procedures.  The  Committee  may 
wish  to  recommend  a  study  of  review  activi- 
ties in  some  depth  which  results  in  recom- 
mendations for  \iniform  committee  pro- 
cedures, time  limits,  and  other  requirements. 
These  matters,  however,  raise  controversial 
and  complex  policy  questions  that  differ  from 
one  policy  area  to  another  and  are  probably 
beyond  the  mandate  of  the  Select  Committee. 

4.  Demands  on  committees.  Alternatively, 
the  Committee  may  wish  to  examine  legis- 
lative review  provisions  in  the  context  of 
other,  increasingly  heavy,  demands  being 
Imposed  en  Senate  committees  for  action  and 
analysis.  (Note:  Item  III — 5.  Excessive  De- 
mands on  Committees.) 

n.  EXCESSIVE  DEMANDS  ON  SENATE  COMMITTEES 

A.  Background. — Tlie  dramatic  increase  in 
the  workload  of  Senate  committees  is  the 
product  of  self  or  Senate-imposed  demands 
as  well  as  the  times.  Sec.  252 1 a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requires 
committees  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  Involved  In  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  a  reported  bill  for  each  of  the  five  succeed- 
ing years:  revenue  measures  must  contain 
estimates  of  the  gain  or  loss  In  revenues  for 
a  one-year  period.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Act  requires  annual  reports  by  each  standing 
committee  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
of  estimates  for  budget  authority,  revenxies, 
and  surplus  or  deficit  relating  to  siibjects 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

A  1974  amendment  to  the  House  rules,  re- 
quiring that  authorization  bills  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  assessing  their  infla- 
tionary effect,  presaged  similar  moves  in  the 


Senate.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  in  recent 
sessions  were  resolutions  mandating  so-called 
consumer,  economic,  family,  fiscal,  paper- 
work, free  enterprise,  deflclt.  Information, 
program  Judicial,  local  government,  and  man- 
power as  well  as  inflation  impact  statements 
on  proposed  legislation.  In  addition,  there 
were  bills  requiring  committees  to  review  all 
grant-in-aid  procedures,  advisory  committee 
activities,  grants  and  contracts  above  a  cer- 
tain figure,  and  programs'  cost-effectiveness. 
The  "sunset"  bill,  which  was  pending  floor 
action  at  the  close  of  the  94th  Congress, 
would  require  review  and  reauthorization  of 
nearly  all  government  programs  every  five 
years.  Bills  were  also  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  to  permit  either  or  both  houses  to 
veto  any  executive  agency  regulation  found 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  authorizing 
statute  or  carrying  criminal  penalties.  Alto- 
gether, Congress  has  adopted  235  separate 
legislative  review  or  veto  provisions  in  196 
acts  since  1932. 

The  Senate,  over  the  protests  of  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Rlblcoff,  adopted  a  Talmadge 
amendment  to  S.  Res.  4  requiring  each  bill 
be  accompanied  by  a  "regulatory  Impact" 
statement  estimating  the  number  of  Individ- 
uals and  businesses  subject  to  regulation,  the 
economic  effects  on  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses, the  implications  for  personal  privacy, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  reporting  and 
record-keeping  that  may  result.  A  printed 
amendment  to  S.  Res.  4  imposing  a  "paper- 
work Impact"  statement  on  committees  was 
not  called  up. 

Apart  from  redistributing  responsibilities 
and  streamlining  procedures  and  In  the  fact 
of  strong  countervailing  pressures,  the  Select 
Committee  will  flnd  it  difficult  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  total  workload  of  the  commit- 
tee system.  Nonethele^^  the  Senate  lacks  a 
realistic  assessment  of  tWe  cumulative  Impact 
of  present  demands  upon  committees,  the 
consequences  of  adding  to  them,  and  the 
ability  of  Senate  committees  to  meet  them. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options. — 

1.  Issue  a  report  analyzing  the  limits  of  the 
Senate's  (or  anyone's)  ability  to  predict  the 
primary  (e.g.  budget  costs),  secondary  (e.g.. 
economic  impact),  and  tertiary  (e.g.,  litiga- 
tion) effects  of  legislation. 

2.  Determine  and  publish  estimates  of  the 
staff  resources  and  other  costs  to  Senate  com- 
mittees In  terms  of  both  numbers  and  skills. 

3.  Analyze  and  report  the  demands  Imposed 
upon  congressional  support  agencies  by  pres- 
ent and  proposed  requirements  for  such  In- 
formation and  analysis. 

4.  Analyze  the  experience  of  Senate  and 
House  committees  under  present  rules  and 
statutes  requiring  these  specialized  reviews. 

5.  Recommend  criteria  for  evaluating  pro- 
posals to  Impose  these  Impact  statement  re- 
sponsibilities on  committees. 

6.  Recommend  certain  of  the  Impact  state- 
ment requirements,  and  oppose  certivin 
others. 

1 2.     CONFERFNCE    PROCEDUR'^S 

A.  Background.^ — S.  Res.  4  made  no  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  conference  com- 
mittees. However,  during  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee,  several  Senators,  most 
prominently  Senatw  Clifford  Hansen,  sug- 
gested reform  proposals  for  the  Committee's 
consideration.  And  during  the  past  decade, 
a  number  of  Senator.?  have  sponsored  various 
conference  reform  resolutions. 

B.  Illustrative   Questions   and   Options. — 
1.  Joint  House-Senate  Conference  Rules: 

A  unique  aspect  of  conference  procedure  is 
that  both  chambers  are  affected  by  changes 
adopted  by  one  house.  For  example,  as  part 
of  Its  rules  for  the  95th  Congre.ss,  the  Hoxise 
voted  to  require  all  conference  .sessions  to 
be  open  unless  the  House  votes  to  close  them. 
Does  the  Senate  have  to  amend  Its  rules  to 
give  effect  to  this  provision?  Relatedly,  can 
Senators    (Representative)    vote   to   exclude 
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from    conference    sessions 
members  who  are  not 
the  chairmen  of  conference 
selected?  Perhaps  these  and 
ought  to  be  resolved  through 
Senate  rules  on  conference 

2.  Selection  of  Conferees :  , 
la  how  to  Insure  that 
majority  position  of  the  _. 
should  provision  be  made, 
have  suggested,  to  encourage 
committee  members  to  be 
ferees? 

3.  Internal  Conference  . 
rules  or  precedents  regulate 
ence  activities.  Accordingly 
established  to  govern  such 
voting  in  conference,  quoruia 
reporting  requirements,  or 
amendments  in  conference? 
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committee.  Senate,  and 
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nlques  may  add  to  the 
experience  rather  than  reduc  > 
example,  many  staff  mani 
formation  which  Senators 
through  when  the  staff  shoul  1 
the  information   to  reduce 
time  Senators  must  devote 
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waste  a  large  portion  of  theli 
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provide  answers  to  these 
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use  their  time  and  a  new 
tem  which  serves   their 
B.  Illustrative  Questions 

1.  Utilize  "hearing  masters' 
or  Members  of  Congress)  in 
committee  hearings. 

2.  Establish  methods  and  a 
or  advise  committee  and  othet 
and  winnow,  rather  than 
matlon  to  meet  Senators'  needs 

3.  Establish  a  "management 
fice"  or  management  C( 
tors  may  tap  the  "best 
in  the  country"  about  (._„ 
objectives  and  techniques 
staffs. 

4.  Train  conunlttee  staff  to 
when  they  are  used,  more 
ample  by  preparatory  field 
structlon  or  rehearsal  of 
atic  digesting  of  hearings  testimony. 

5.  Establish  an  "Office  of 
eral,"  to  assiu-e  that  maj 
thorough  skeptical  examination 

6.  Authorize,  In  place  of  „v 
tees,  one -Senator  task  forces 

7.  Establish  committee  .. 
dures  to  reduce  and  control 
of  low  priority  Information 

8.  Because  of  the  complexities 
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foreign  legislatures,  the  Vatican,  the  CIA  and 
other  US.  executive  branch  bodies — have  de- 
veloped Information  management  cultures  or 
techniques  which  may  be  useful  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

14.  INTERNAL  COMMITTEE  RULES  AND  PROCEDURES 

A.  Background.— The  rules  applying  to  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate's  committees  are 
not  always  comprehensive,  modern,  or  con- 
sistent. At  present,  they  are  scattered  in  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  standing  orders 
and  resolutions,  the  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion acts,  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  and 
various  other  statutes,  as  well  as  rules 
adopted  by  the  individual  committees  them- 
selves. Collecting  and  Incorporating  all  of 
them  Into  the  standing  rules  would  provide 
a  single,  comprehensive,  readily  avaUable  ref- 
erence source  to  committee  procedures, 
powers,  and  duties. 

B.  Illustrative  Questions  and  Options — 

1.  Require  or  recommend  that  the  Senate, 
or  Individual  committees,  set  up  an  auto- 
mated (computer  assisted)  document  con- 
trol system.  Presently  documents  are  scat- 
tered In  various  files  and  central  Indexes 
often  do  not  exist. 

2.  Recodify  the  Senate's  rules  to  incorpo- 
rate provisions  of  rule-making  statutes  and 
clarify  ambiguous  language  regarding  com- 
mittee procedures. 

3.  Rewrite  rules  to  state  explicitly  that 
subcommittees  are  governed  by  their  com- 
mittees' rules  and  the  applicable  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  House  rules  do  so  specify. 

4.  Explicitly  apply  all  "sunshine"  rules  to 
subcommittees  as  well  as  committees,  espe- 
cially rules  authorizing  closed  meetings  In 
cases  of  disorder,  obligation  of  a  chairman  to 
enforce  order  without  a  point  of  order,  and 
the  requirement  to  prepare  a  complete 
transcript  or  recording  of  meetings. 

5.  Eliminate  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's exemption  from  procedural  regulations, 
e.g.,  procedures  for  calling  additional  and 
special  meetings;  who  presides  in  the  chair- 
man's absence:  publication  of  roll  call  votes; 
procedure  for  supplemental,  minority,  and 
additional  views  in  reports;  procedures  for 
prompt  filing  of  reports. 

6.  Require  a  majority  quorum  for  trans- 
action of  business. 

7.  Apply  the  quorum  rules  of  standing 
committees  to  ad  hoc  committees. 

8.  Clarify  the  "sunshine  "  procedure  for 
voting  to  close  a  meeting  or  hearing. 

9.  Limit  or  prohibit  proxy  voting. 

10.  Require  that  a  record  of  committee 
action  be  available  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times. 

11.  Permit  broadcasting  of  open  committee 
meetings,  as  well  as  open  hearings,  under 
uniform  rules  or  such  rules  as  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  deemed  necessary. 

12.  Require  that  a  tabulation  by  name  of 
each  Senator  of  all  roll  call  votes  appear  In  a 
report  on  a  measure. 

13.  Permit  any  member  duly  authorized  by 
a  committee  to  file  a  report  if  the  chairman 
does  not  within  some  reasonable  time. 

14.  Clarify,  xmder  the  rules  authorizing 
committees  to  continue  to  act  until  their 
successors  are  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Congress,  the  definition  of  a  quorum. 

15.  Adopt  uniform  rules  of  procedure  for 
investigations  by  the  Senate's  committees. 

16.  Require  notice  of  at  least  seven  days  to 
members  of  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
who  are  members  of  the  minority  party  be- 
fore ny  meetmg  Is  held  to  consider  amend- 
ing or  reporting  any  measure,  with  the  re- 
quirement to  be  waived  only  by  majority  vote 
of  all  members,  with  a  minority  party  mem- 
ber actually  present  who  votes  to  waive  It. 


17.  Require  at  least  24-hours'  notice  to 
minority  party  members  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  before  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments  to  any  measure. 

18.  Require  a  majority  vote  of  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  with  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers actually  present  and  at  least  one 
minority  party  member  present  in  order  to 
Issue  a  committee  print. 

19.  Require  that  at  least  one  majority 
party  member  and  at  least  one  minority  party 
member  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  a  standing  conmilttee  or  subcommittee. 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  G.  GARRISON,  SR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  4,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Gar- 
rison, St.,  died  in  Camden,  S.C.,  at  the 
age  of  92.  Mr.  Garrison  was  an  eminent 
banker  and  civic  leader  and  leaves  be- 
hind him  an  invaluable  legacy  of 
achievement  and  service.  I  felt  that  my 
colleagues  would  like  to  know  of  his 
passing,  and  to  join  me  in  celebrating 
his  long  and  productive  life. 

Mr.  Garrison's  banking  career  began 
in  1906  and  continued  for  six  decades.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  president 
of  the  Gommercial  National  Bank,  help- 
ing to  engineer  its  merger  with  the  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  Over  the  years,  his  busi- 
ness acumen  and  gracious,  kindly  man- 
ner won  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  especially  of  Camden  busi- 
nessmen. When  he  retired  from  banking 
at  the  age  of  83.  he  was  obliged  to  open 
a  new  office  so  he  could  continue  to  han- 
dle some  of  the  important  community 
responsibilities  he  had  taken  on,  includ- 
ing the  finances  of  the  Camden  Hospital 
and  the  Government  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  particularly  devoted 
to  the  Camden  Hospital,  which  he  also 
served  as  a  director  for  8  years  and  pres- 
ident for  4.  Indeed,  there  were  very  few 
opportunities  to  benefit  his  fellow  citi- 
zens which  he  did  not  eagerly  grasp.  He 
was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Camden, 
holding  that  office  from  1922  to  1926,  and 
in  that  capacity  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  succeedinfe  generations  of  Gamdenites 
by  getting  the  city's  streets  paved.  Still 
earlier,  in  an  era  which  few  now  alive  can 
still  recall,  he  belonged  to  the  Camden 
Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

The  numerous  clubs  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations of  which  he  was  a  member 
attest  to  his  friendliness  and  sociability. 
These  include  the  Masons,  the  Shrine 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Greater  Ker- 
shaw County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Camden  Cotmtry  Club.  Most 
of  these  groups  at  one  time  or  another 
were  privileged  to  have  him  as  president 
or  in  some  other  important  office.  While 
he  was  not  ostentatious  about  his  relig- 
ious faith,  he  belonged  all  his  life  to 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  was  a 
regular  worshiper  and  senior  warden. 

Despite  his  many  interests  and  the 
many  demands  on  his  time,  Mr.  Garri- 
son was  always  attentive  to  his  family, 
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and  obviously  found  in  his  home  life  the 
greatest  source  of  his  strength  and  his 
contentment.  His  marriage  to  the  late 
Phyllis  Hickson  was  notable  for  its 
longevity  and  for  the  shared  affection 
which  was  its  sturdy  foundation.  It  was 
heartwarming  to  see  them  celebrate  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  in  the  summer 
of  1973. 

Together,  they  reared  a  family  that 
justly  deserved  the  pride  they  took  in  it. 
One  son,  Daniel,  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  U.S.  Navy,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  later  did  an  outstanding 
job  for  me  here  in  the  Senate  as  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  4  years.  He  is 
also  an  author  of  note.  Incidentally,  an 
added  advantage  of  having  Dan  Garri- 
son on  my  staff  was  that  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  his  father 
better. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  condolences 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Garrison,  not  only  to 
Dan,  but  also  to  his  other  son,  Henry  G. 
Garrison,  Jr.,  of  Rembert;  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Jack  Haile  of  Camden,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boykin  of  Columbia;  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Sumner  Waite  of  Camden;  and  his 
10  grandchildren  and  10  great-grand- 
children. Although  Mr.  Garrison  was 
quite  ill  in  recent  months,  I  know  that 
all  of  them  will  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
to  life  without  him.  I  would  urge  them  to 
dwell,  in  the  succeeding  weeks  and 
months,  not  so  much  on  their  loss  as  on 
their  good  fortune  in  having  had  this 
fine  Christian  gentleman  in  their  family. 

It  was  an  honor,  as  I  can  affirm,  just 
to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rison's death,  a  number  of  articles  about 
him  appeared  in  various  South  Caro- 
lina newspapers.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  consult  them  for  further  testimony 
as  to  his  high  character  and  rare 
achievement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  representative  accounts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Camden  (B.C.)  Chronicle,  Feb.  7, 

1977] 

Final  Rites  Today  for  Mb.  Carrison 

Funeral  services  for  Henry  G.  Carrison,  Sr., 
92,  prominent  Camden  banker  and  civic 
leader  who  died  Friday,  Feb.  4  at  the  Kershaw 
County  Memorial  Hospital  after  an  extended 
Illness,  were  held  today  (Monday)  at  11  a.m. 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Harry  Lawhon  officiating.  Burial  was  In 
Quaker  Cemetery. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Jordan  Waite, 
Sumner  Waite,  Bernard  Manning,  Henry  Car- 
rison, m.  Perry  Carrison,  Prank  Wooten, 
Kirk  Carrison  and  Charles  Wills  DuBose. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Jack  Whltaker, 
C.  P.  DuBose,  Henry  Savage,  John  Vllleplgue, 
R.  M.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Moultrie  Bums,  John  de 
Loache,  Bennle  Marshall,  Kenneth  Clark, 
WUliam  L.  Goodale,  Roland  Goodale,  Dr.  Carl 
West,  w.  F.  Nettles,  Jr.,  Henry  Lee  Clyburn, 
Hugh  Chapman,  Ralph  Little  and  Austin 
Sheheen,  Sr. 

Born  In  Camden.  Mr.  Carrison  was  the  son 
of  the  late  Henry  G.  and  Margaret  Jordan 
Carrison.  An  active  banker  for  60  years,  Mr. 
Carrison  retired  at  the  age  of  83  and  opened 


an  office  on  Rutledge  Street  where  he  con- 
tinued to  handle  business  matters  related  to 
the  Camden  Hospital  and  the  Government 
Savings  Bond  program.  He  was  highly  re- 
garded in  the  business  community  and  was 
serving  as  president  of  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  when  it  merged  with  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  National  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina m  1962. 

Mr.  Garrison  .•served  two  terms  as  mayor  of 
Camden  during  1922-26,  and  was  praised  for 
his  leadership  in  paving  the  streets  of  the 
city.  He  also  served  eight  years  as  a  director 
of  the  Camden  Hospital  and  was  its  presi- 
dent from  1946-50.  In  his  early  life  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Camden  Volunteer  Fire 
Dept.  and  also  served  on  a  number  of  busi- 
ness commissions.  He  was  a  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Camden  Country  Club 
and  was  a  lifelong  member  and  senior  warden 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

In  June  1973,  Mr.  Carrison  and  the  late 
Phyllis  Hickson  Carrison  celebrated  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary,  and  they  con- 
tinued that  happy  union  until  Mrs.  Carrison 's 
death  on  June  19,  1976,  Just  one  day  after 
their  63rd  anniversary. 

Mr.  Carrison  held  memberships  in  the  Cam- 
dan  Hunt,  the  Masons,  Shrine  Club,  Ro- 
tary Club  (past  president).  Executive's 
Club,  Sprlngdale  Hall  Club,  and  the  Greater 
Kershaw  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
served  on  the  State  Hospital  Board  and, 
served  the  Bord  of  Directors  of  the  C  and 
S  National  Bank. 

As  a  contributor  to  the  business,  civic,  re- 
ligious and  social  life  of  Camden,  Mr.  Carri- 
son win  be  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  a  large  family.  Surviving  are  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Jack  Halle  of  Camden  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boykin  of  Columbia;  two  sons. 
Captain  Daniel  Carrison,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.)  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  and  Henry  G.  Carrison,  Jr. 
of  Rembert;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Sumner  Waite 
of  Camden  and  10  grandchildren  and  10  great 
granchUdren. 

Kornegay  Funeral  Home  was  In  charge  of 
arrangements. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State; 

Feb.  6,  1977] 

Henry  G.  Carrison  Sr.,  Former  Banker, 

Dies 

Camden. — Henry  G.  Carrison  Sr.,  92,  former 
mayor  of  Camden,  banker  and  civic  leader, 
died  Friday  in  Kershaw  County  Memorial 
Hospital  after  a  long  illness. 

Born  In  Camden,  Mr.  Carrison  was  a  son 
of  the  late  Henry  G.  and  Margaret  Jordan 
Carrison. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  serving  as  president  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  in  Camden 
when  it  merged  with  the  Citizens  and  South- 
ern National  Bank  in  1962.  Mr.  Carrison  re- 
tired from  the  banking  business  at  the  age 
of  83.  He  had  been  a  banker  for  60  years. 

He  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Camden 
from  1922-26  and  during  his  administration 
streets  In  Camden  were  paved. 

He  also  served  eight  years  as  director  of 
the  Camden  Hospital,  and  as  president  from 
1946-50.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Camden  Volunteer  Fire  Company.  He 
served  on  a  number  of  civic  commissions. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Camden  Country  Club  and  was 
a  life-long  member  and  senior  warden  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Camden  Hunt, 
the  Camden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Club,  Sprlngdale  Hall  Club,  and  he 
was  a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner.  He  was  past 
president  of  the  Camden  Rotary  Club  and 
served  as  a  director  on  the  state  Hospital 
Board  and  he  was  the  covmty  director  for 


Kershaw  County  two  terms.  He  was  also  a 
former  director  of  C&S  National  Bank. 

In  June  1973,  Mr.  Carrison  and  his  wife, 
^he  late  Phyllis  Hickson  Carrison,  celebrated 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary.  Mrs.  Carri- 
son died  June  19,  1976,  one  day  after  their 
63rd  anniversary. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Jack 
Haile  of  Camden  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boykin 
of  Columbia;  two  sons,  Capt.  Daniel  Garri- 
son (USN-ret.)  of  Myrtle  Beach  and  Henry 
G.  Carrison  Jr.  of  Rembert;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Sumner  Waite  of  Camden;  10  grandchildren 
and  10  great-grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  In  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  with  burial  in  Quaker 
Cemetery. 

Kornegay  Fnineral  Home  is  in  charge. 


[From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    News  and 

Courier.  Feb.  6,  1977] 

H.    G.    Carrison,   Civic   Leader,    Dead   at   92 

Camden.— Henry  George  Carrison  Sr.,  92 
a  banker  and  civil  leader,  died  Friday  at  a 
Kershaw  County  hospital. 

The  funeral  wiu  be  11  a.m.,  Monday  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church.  Burial  wUl  be  In 
Quaker  Cemetery,  directed  by  Korneeav 
Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  born  at  Camden,  a  son  of 
the  late  Henry  G.  Carrison  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Jordan  Carrison.  A  banker  for  60  years 
he  retired  at  63.  He  was  president  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  until  it  merged 
with  the  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina  in  1962. 

Mr.  Carrison,  a  former  director  and  presi- 
dent of  Camden  Hospital,  served  two  terms 
as  Camden  mayor  from  1922  to  1925. 

He  was  a  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Camden  Country  Club,  a  member  and 
senior  warden  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  former  county  director  of  Kershaw 
County.  A  Mason  and  Shrlner,  he  also  vsras 
a  member  of  the  Camden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Excutlve  Club  and  the  Sprlngdale 
Hall  Club. 

Surviving  are:  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Jack 
HaUe  of  Camden  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boykin 
of  Columbia;  two  sons,  Capt.  Daniel  Car- 
rison, USN  (ret.) ,  of  Myrtle  Beach  and  Henry 
G.  Carrison  Jr.  of  Rembert;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Sumner  Waite  of  Camden;  10  grandchildren 
and  10  great-grandchUdren. 

[From    the    Camden    (S.C.)    Chronicle, 

Feb.  7,  1977] 

H.  G.  Carrison,  Se. 

Henry  G.  Carrison,  Sr.,  one  of  Camden's 
most  distinguished  and  most  Influential 
citizens,  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  92.  Mr. 
Carrison  served  his  native  city  and  county  in 
a  number  of  Important  positions.  Including 
mayor,  a  director  and  president  of  the  local 
hospital,  as  president  of  one  of  the  county's 
most  progressive  banks,  and  as  a  leader  in 
his  church. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  one  of  the  true  builders 
of  Camden  and  Kershaw  County.  It  was 
through  his  leadership  that  the  city's  streets 
were  first  paved,  and  his  wisdom  and  leader- 
ship was  sought  on  numerous  councils  and 
commissions  which  guided  the  orderly  and 
prosperous  growth  of  the  area. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  a  kindly  gentleman, 
always  anxious  to  engage  a  friend  In  con- 
versation and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
county's  farmers  who  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porary setback  at  the  hands  of  a  fickle 
weatherman  or  Mother  Nature. 

Mr.  Carrison  was  a  devoted  husband,  loving 
father  and  valued  friend,  and  Camden  and 
Kershaw  County  are  richer  for  his  long  and 
productive  life. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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REPORT  ON  FUNDS 
FOR  CHEMICAL  AND 
WARFARE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  fc>resident,  in 
keeping  with  the  past  prictice  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  the  public  of  tl"  e  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  area 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare — 
CBW — I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recorj  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  report  cover 
letter  and  the  annual  rep  ort  on  funds 
obligated  for  CBW  research .  during  fiscal 
year  1976  and  the  transit  on  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFi(jER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  My 
recall  that  previously  the 
Defense's  report  on  funds 
chemical    and    biological 
search  programs  were  suljmitted 


colleagues  may 
IJepartment  of 
obligated  in 
warfare    re- 
semi- 
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Chemical  warfare  program.. 

R.D.T.  &  E 

Procurement 

Biological  research  program. 

ft.D.T.  &E..... 

Procurement 

Ordnance  program 

R.O.T.  &  E 

Procurement 


Total  program 

R.D.T.  &  E... 
Procurement.. 


|ln  conducting  the  research  described  in  tlfs 

SEC.  1.— OfcLIGATION 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DE\  ELOPIVIENT, 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Chemical  warfare  program. 
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annually,  as  required  by  section  409  of 
Public  Law  91-121.  Subsequent  to  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  study  on  execu- 
tive branch  reports  to  Congress,  Public 
Law  93-608  was  passed,  changing  the 
Department  of  Defense  semiannual  Re- 
port on  Chemical  and  Biological  War- 
fare program  from  a  semiannual  report 
to  an  annual  one.  The  Department  of 
Defense  advised  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  its  intention  to  implement 
this  change  in  reporting  frequency  on 
March  14,  1975. 

As  the  cover  letter  indicates,  the  next 
report  mil  cover  a  12-month  period  and 
will  be  submitted  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1977. 

The  Secretary  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  10, 1976. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 

EXHIBIT  1 


the  requirements  of  Section  409,  Public  Law 
91-121,  as  amended  by  Section  2,  (4)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-608,  the  report  on  funds  obli- 
gated In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
research  programs  during  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  transition  quarter  is  enclosed.  The 
next  report  will  cover  a  12-month  period 
(FY  77)  and  will  be  submitted  by  the  end 
of  November  1977. 

The  report  provides  actual  obligations 
through  30  September  1976. 

Section  4  of  the  Army  report  provides  an 
adjustment  summary  which  reflects  change 
data  to  the  second  half,  FY  1975  report.  This 
summary  will  permit  the  revision  of  esti- 
mated obligations  to  actual.  The  Depart- 
ments of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  reported 
no  adjustments  to  their  segment  for  the 
second  half,  FY  1975  report. 

The  attached  report  has  also  been  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr. 


REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1  1975  THROUGH  SEPT  30  1976 
RCS  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065  (ACTUAL  DOLLARS)  '     ' 


Army 


Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 


Air  Force 


Total 


$48, 883,  000 

(35, 279, 000) 

(13.604,000) 

17,  727, 000 

(17,727,000) 

(0) 

25,  647, 000 

(8, 120, 000) 

(17.527,000) 


$1. 093, 000 
(1,060,000) 
(33, 000) 
0 

(0) 

(0) 

198, 000 

(0) 

(198,000) 


$1,496,000 
(1,496,000) 

(0) 

(0) 

0 

(0) 
(0) 


$51, 472, 000 

(37.835,000) 

(13,637,000) 

17,727.000 

(17,727,000) 

(0) 

25, 845, 000 

(8, 120, 000) 

(17,725,000) 


92, 257, 000 
(61,126,000) 
(31. 131, 000) 


1,291,000 

(1,060,000) 

(231,000) 


1,496,000 
(1,496,000) 
(0) 


95, 044, 000 
(63, 682, 000) 
(31,362,000) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
(JULY  1.  1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976),  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Anirnal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratorv 
Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Councill  "  '  i  =  uu  ue  lor  Laooraiory 

REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30   1976 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975,  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976;  REPORTING  SERVICE-  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ARMY;  DATE  OF  REPORT:  SEPT.  30,  1976;  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated 
nillions  of  dollars) 


Pr  or  year 


Current 
fisi  al  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


-.022 


35.  301 


2.883 


7, 800, 000 


32. 396    Duringthe  15-mo  period,  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $35,279,000  for  general  reseacrh 

Tf« '^'^'°"'<:  '"H*'°?r.l"*  '""k,'"*."'  '''*""'^"  V,'^^'^  '8'"^^'  ^^^P""'  systems,  and  defensive  equipment   Prograrn  areas 

of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows:  lUBiani  aio<u 

Chemical  research: 

Basic  research  in  life  sciences rain  nnn 

Exploratory  development "IIII"I"II"IiriI"""IIIIIII"""'" 6  860  000 

Total  chemical  research 

Lethal  chemical  program:  " 

Exploratory  development _                                              1709  000 

Advanced  development '..""  756  OOO 

Engineering  development. I-IIIIII  4  543  qoo 

^**''"8 - ------"""i""i""""iii""i"ii:::::::  '4331000 

Total  lethal  chemical __ 7  441  000 

Incapacitating  chemical  program:  Exploratory  development  total _  _       mTmO 

Defensive  equipment  program :  " 

Exploratory  development jj  770  nnn 

Advanced  development ~"  i'  AgV  nnn 

Engineering  development I""" "~ 2  344  000 

Testing ""IIIII""III"""I""""""""      '860I0OO 

Total  defensive  equipment is  ai;i;  rinn 

Simulant  test  support "I"IIIII"""IIII""""I"Ii:"::: 437  000 
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lln  conductinfi  the  research'described  in  this  report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 
'  '  Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council] 

SEC.  I.-OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1976. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065— Continued 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


1.  Chemical  research. 


—.066 


7.535 


(a)  Basic  research  in 
life  sciences. 


7.806 
(.  000) 


.265 
(.  885) 


(.940) 


(.  55)  Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  chemical  materiel: 


1.  In 


2.  Ir 


(b)  General  Chemical 
Investigation'. 


(-.006) 


(5.866) 


In  a  study  of  anticholinesterase  effects  on  mammalian  brain  stem  function  the  nature  of  the  nerve  agent  Soman  (GD)  effects 
on  both  inspiration  and  expiration  has  been  characterized.  The  dependence  of  respiratory  integrity  in  the  brain  stem  on 
conscious  or  nonanesthetic  states  has  been  shovirn.  Specitfc  sites  of  respiratory  blockade  by  nerve  agents  were  shown. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  interrelations  among  cyclic  nucleotides  and  acetylcholine  (ACh)  in  protected  and  unprotected 
animals  poisoned  with  GD,  it  was  found  that  injection  of  3  doses  of  dibutyryl  andenosine  3,5'-monaphosphate  (cAMP) 
and  theophylline  resulted  in  a  50  percent  lowering  of  plasma  somanase  activity,  the  enzyme  which  detoxified  GD.  Assay 
procedures  were  set  up  for  cAMP,  cyclic  guanosine  mononucleotide  and  ADh.  Poisoning  of  rats  with  1  medium  lethal  dose 
of  GD  causes  greater  than  a  2-fold  rise  in  cerebral  ACh.  A  report  entitled  "Synthesis  of  Cholinesterase  Following  Poisoning 
With  Irreversible  Anticholinesterases:  Effects  of  Theophylline-N«,  0»-Dibutyryl  Andeosine  3',5-Monophosphate  on  Syn- 
thesis and  Survival"  was  submitted  for  publication. 

3  In  order  to  study  the  mechanism  of  spontaneous  reactivation  of  GD-lnhibited  acetylcholinesterase,  it  was  necessary  to  develop 

a  model  system  utilizing  acetvlcholinesterase  inhibited  with  P-nitrophenyl  methylphenylphosphinate  to  permit  an  efficient 
study  of  perturbing  agents  on  the  spontaneous  reactivation  process.  Oral  presentation  on  the  above  model  system  was 
given  at  the  10th  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (February  1976). 

4  Studies  of  sites  of  action  of  incapacitating  agents  in  animal  brains  have  shown  that  anticholinergics  injected  into  dorsomedial 

thalamus  and  caudate  block  pain  information  and  that  electrolytic  or  chemical  lesions  of  central  gray  matter  potentiate 
morphine  analgesia.  In  preparation  of  extension  of  these  studies,  rat  locomotor  activity  cages  were  completed. 

5  In  order  to  classify  and  predict  pharmacological  activities  of  organophosphates  and  carbamates  using  pattern  recognition 

techniques,  pertinent  structure-toxicity  data,  and  pattern  recognition  analysis  lor  predictive  toxicity  vectors  for  carbamates 
were  assembled.  Structure-toxicity  data,  and  partial  identification  of  pertinent  toxicity  features  of  organophosphates 
have  been  assembled.  Several  computer  programs  concerning  atom-centered  fragments  and  pattern-recognition  algorithms 
W6r6  writt6n. 

6  The  characterization  of  receptor  substance,  including  mechanisms  of  reaction  with  transmitter  ligands,  and  control  of  perme- 

ability of  post-synaptic  membranes  required  obtaining  radioactlvely  labeled  stereospecific  ligand  for  study  of  muscarinic 
receptor.  Binding  activities  of  stereospecific  ligand  lo  those  of  atropine,  scopoamline  and  quinuclidine  benzilate  were 
compared.  Investigations  of  a  number  of  chaotropic  agents  tor  solubilization  of  muscarinic  receptor  In  a  biologically  active 
form  were  completed.  ,_,■,■  ^     ^         .  .  .     .   ,.         , 

7.  Research  studies  were  conducted  for  new  concepts  for  detection  and  identification,  fundamental  aspects  of  chemical  agents 
research  fundamentals  of  dissemination  and  dispersion  phenomena,  sorbent  research,  and  micellar  catalysis  for  decon- 
tamination. Studies  on  Ion-molecule  reactions  (Ion-Cluster  Mass  Spectrometry)  for  detection  of  chemical  agent  continued 
to  be  promising  with  the  threshold  sensitivity  for  nerve  agent  sarin  (GB)  being  determined  to  be  0.002  micrograms  per 
liter  of  air  Soil  microorganisms  which  have  been  grown  on  thiodiglycol,  a  hydrolytic  product  of  the  blister  agent  Mustard 
(HD),  have  been  shown  to  hydrolyze  the  thiodiglycol  to  hydrogen  sulfide.  This  illustration  of  metabolic  pathway  is  an 
achievement  toward  a  goal  of  isolating  enzymes  for  use  in  detection.  ,,..,.,.       ^  ... , 

8  Evaporation  rates  and  dynamic  behavior  of  liquid  droplets  under  a  variety  of  conditions  have  been  determined  for  several 
chemical  agent's.  A  technique  compatible  with  holography  has  been  developed  to  study  aerosol  formation  from  explosive 
dissemination.  As  part  of  an  objective  of  developing  quantitative  relationships  between  chemical  structure,  physico- 
chemical  properties  and  biological  activity,  correlations  were  obtained  using  octanol/water  partition  coefficients.  In  a 
study  geared  toward  providing  new  detector  and  analytical  reagents  a  variety  of  compounds  were  classed  on  the  basis 
of  the  rates  at  which  they  produced  chemiluminescence. 
(6. 650)    Prior  year  deobllgation  resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  effort 

Exploratory  development  effort  ^      ^  ,.»       j  ,  .  ^  i    »..i 

1  Search  for  new  compounds:  Many  new  compounds  prepared  in-house  or  obtained  from  outside  sources  were  evaluated 
as  potential  agents  with  possible  dftertent  application  in  the  areas  of  binary  lethal,  incapacitating,  and  riot  control  tech- 
nology and  training  devices.  The  results  of  initial  toxicity  screening  determined  the  basis  for  additional  studies  and  whether 
synthesis  of  homologs  and  analogs  was  warranted.  Improved  methods  for  effective  screening  of  compounds  are  continu- 
ally sought  to  predict  more  reliably  and  economically  the  util'ty  of  new  chemicals.  Several  hundred  combinations  have 
been  tested  for  nerve  agent  prophylaxis  and/or  therapy.  Clues  were  developed  that  lead  to  the  fielding  of  a  2d  generation 
treatment  ana  advanced  toxicological  study  of  a  potentially  superior  3d  generation  treatment  as  wejl  as  1st  generation 
prophylaxis  Additional  compounds  are  being  added  to  the  existing  data  bank  in  which  the  chemical  properties  and 
characteristics  of  all  possible  chemical  agents,  intermediates  and  decomposition  products  will  eventually  be  stored. 
Data  obtained  using  a  chemical  ionization  mass  spectrophotometric  method  are  being  included.  This  method  allows 
significantly  more  positive  identification  of  agents  and  related  compounds,  even  at  the  picogram  level.  The  information 
contained  in  this  data  bank  is  vital  to  research  planning  and  to  intelligence,  surveillance,  arms  control,  environmental 
assessment,  and  forensic  determinations. 
2.  Techniquesofevaluatingeffectsofchemlcals:  n  .  j  ,  ^  .      ■ 

(a)  Data  previously  collected  from  human  studies  on  state  dependent  learning  and  vigilance  were  collated.  A  determi- 
nation was  made  whether  to  Include  these  In  the  test  battery  for  future  studies.  Signal  detection  tests  wrre 
initiated  to  measure  the  effects  of  an  anticholinergic,  and  a  peripherally  acting  anticholinesterase  compound. 
It  was  determined  that  the  anticholinergic  significantly  altered  pain  discrimlnability.  To  date  these  tests  appear 
to  be  the  most  sensitive  animal  tests  there  are  to  predict  drug  effects  in  humans.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  de- 
termine whether  this  same  paradigm  can  be  applied  to  test  drug  effects  on  vision.  A  new  test  is  being  evaluated 
to  determine  whether  it  can  be  used  to  predict  the  effects  of  drugs  on  frustration  in  humans. 
(b)  The  protocol  for  standardizing  the  assay  of  blood  cholinesterase  by  manual  and  automated  methods  for  all  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  completed.  An  automated  method  for  the  determination  of  concentrations  of 
physostigmine  and  pyridostigmine  In  human  blood  was  developed.  Quantitative  methods  for  the  complete  analysis 
by  extraction,  ultraviolet,  and  gas  chromotography  of  a  therapeutic  mixture  containing  3  active  ingredients  were 
perfected  A  method  was  developed  tor  the  assay  of  an  agent  simulant  in  urine  in  concentrations  l/80th  of  those 
previously  reported.  Studies  were  initiated  on  a  more  sensitive  method  for  measuring  triphosphonlnositide 
activity  in  the  brain  to  determine  whether  a  specific  brain  site  Is  involved  in  GB  intoxication.  Rapid  automated 
methods  are  being  sought  to  determine  the  stability  of  dilute  nonaqueous  solutions  of  chemical  agents. 
3   Medical  effects  of  chemical  agents:  Improved  procedures  for  assessing  the  metagenic  properties  of  chemical  compounds 
have  been  established.  Chlorpromazine,  considered  a  possible  adjunct  in  prohpylaxis  and  therapy  against  nerve  agents, 
was  shown  to  be  mutagenic  to  bacteria.  Preliminary  data  shows  that  a  proposed  simulant  produced  mutagens  in  the  fruit 
fiy   Many  selected  compounds  are  being  reexamined  for  mutagenicity.  The  analgesic  properties  of  cholinergic  and  of 
anticholinergic  compounds  were  studied  to  separate  motivation  changes  from  sensory  deficits  and  allow  more  meaningful 
predictions  of  the  effects  in  man.  Using  localized  EEG  recordings  in  somatosensory  areas  of  the  thalamus  and  caudate  of 
rats  and  monkeys,  atropine  mimicked  morphine  in  depressing  pain  evoked  activity.  Scopolamine  and  benactyzine  also 
produced  analgesia  as  measured  by  behavioral  tests.  Furthermore,  atropine  and  benactyzine  disrupted  (increased)  time 
perception  in  the  rat.  Improved  equipment  and  techniques  for  electroretinography,  visual  evoked  response  research, 
tear  analysis  and  cataract  formation  have  been  established.  Using  a  differentially  radiolabeled  glycolate,  the  distribution, 
binding,  elimination,  and  metabolic  conversion  of  the  compounds  is  being  studied  i  n  subprimate  brain,  peripheral  tissues, 
and  body  fluids. 
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report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laburatory 
Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council) 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


4.  Chemical  dissemination  and  dispersion  technology: 

(a)  Studies  were  conducted  to  investigate  and  clarify  the  mechanisms  and  methods  of  the  delivery,  dissemination,  and 

dispersion  of  agent  materials  and  to  conceive  and  evaluate  new  concepts  of  their  use.  The  resulting  technology 
and  data  base  serves  as  the  foundation  for  assessing  our  vulnerability  to  foreign  threat  and  for  the  developmeni  of 
advanced  deterrent  systems  as  well  as  combat  support  systems. 

(b)  Equations  were  developed  to  describe  the  instantaneous  nonsteady  state  flow  during  the  voiding  of  bulk  liquid  fill 

from  spinning  cylinders.  Successful  validation  of  the  equations  was  obtained  for  up  to  3,000  rpm  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  higher  rates,  geometries,  and  fluid  properties  are  in  progress.  The  second  phase  of  this  study,  developing 
an  analytical  description  of  the  resulting  droplet  size  distribution,  was  undertaken  and  experimental  techniques 
are  being  established  based  on  holographic  analysis  of  the  aerosol  spray. 

(c)  A  test  program  utilizing  an  explosive  test  bomblet  was  concluded  and  demonstrated  that  both  plant  and  binary 

product  GB  are  very  resistant  to  destructive  flashing.  A  methodology  was  established  which  showed  that  the 
oxygen  index  of  a  material,  a  measure  cf  its  flame  propagation  potential,  is  part  of  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
disposition  of  a  liquid  to  flash  when  explosively  disseminated. 

(d)  Pyrotechnic  efforts  included:  (1)  Determination  of  critical  parameters  which  would  allow  the  design  of  much  faster 

burning  pyrotechnic  mixtures;  (2)  conduct  of  curing  studies  to  develop  a  polymer-based  pyrotechnic  riot  control 
agent  (CS)  mix ;  and  (3)  study  of  various  techniques  of  utilizing  imbiber  heads  for  the  pyrotechnic  dissemination  of 
a  fog  oil  smoke. 

(e)  Supported  chemical  munitions  development  programs  where  aerodynamic  parameters  are  involved  in  delivery  and 

disseminationof  the  chemicals.  Conducted  wind  tunnel  tests  for  static  and  dynamic  stability;  performed  trajectory 
analyses  using  wind  tunnel  and  flight  test  data;  prepared  data  which  made  possible  design  changes  for  improved 
performance  of  chemical  munitions. 

5.  Chemical  testing  and  assessment  technology: 

(a)  The  need  to  evaluate  and  or  predict  the  operational  performance  effectiveness  of  new  and  improved  chemical 

defensive  and  deterrent  systems  requires  continuing  development  of  test  and  assessment  procedures,  simulation 
techniques  and  models,  and  continuing  investigation,  development  and  evaluation  of  simulant  materials 

(b)  A  mixture  consisting  of  triethyl  phosphie,  dibutyl  amine  and  ethyl  acetate  has  been  developed  and  successfully 

used  as  a  simulant  for  the  XM736  binary  nerve  agent  VX  projectile. 

(c)  Toxicological  studies  on  simulants  were  conducted  to  obtain  information  to  support  requests  for  approval  by  the 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Dimethylmorpholinophosphoramidate  (DMMPA)  was  given  prime  consideration 
as  an  intake  simulant  for  casualty  assessment  and,  in  combination  with  a  fluorescent  dye  for  use  in  material 
contamination  assessment. 

(d)  Simulation  models  were  developed  to  estimate  the  expected  fraction  surviving  chemical  attack  when  either 

prophylactic  or  therapeutic  protection  or  both  are  provided.  Simulation  models  for  chemicll  agent  attack  were 
improved  to  simultaneously  consider  both  the  vapor  and  liquid  particle  challenge  posed  by  intermediate  volatility 
agents.  Preliminary  models  to  assess  the  burden  of  defense  equipment  (heat  stress,  performance  proficiency 
reduction)  have  been  developed. 

(e)  A  flame  photometry  device  employing  sodium  chloride  was  developed  to  test  protective  equipment. 

(f)  Improvements  were  made  to  the  nitrogen  purge/air  infiltration  procedure  which  was  then  used  to  simulate  chemical 

agent  vapor  infiltration  into  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and  self-propelled  howitzers. 

6.  Technical  evaluation  of  foreign  chemical  warfare  potential: 

(a)  Support  was  supplied  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  a  series  of  rocket  sled  tests,  a  fuze  check  test  and  a 
missile  flight  test  using  simulant  materials.  A  preliminary  transport  and  diffusion  model  was  completed,  and  an 
evaluation  cf  intelligence  information  based  on  the  preliminary  model  performed.  Reviews  of  intelligence 
information  were  peiformed  as  it  became  available.  Planning  coordination  of  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  technical 
area  12,  chemical  threat  assessment  technology,  was  also  accomplished. 

(b)  Data  from  the  second  series  of  rocket  sled  tests  were  reduced  which  provided  an  excellent  data  base  for  the  breakup 

modeling.  The  second  series  differed  from  the  first  series  In  that  free  flight  was  achieved  prior  to  warhead  detona- 
tion, thus  providing  an  environment  similar  to  flight  condition.  A  combination  of  the  breakup  model  and  dissemina- 
tion model  will  provide  realistic  estimates  for  area  coverage,  contamination  density,  and  particle  size  distribution. 
The  initial  breakup  model  addresses  only  the  subsonic  region  and  will  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  incorporate 
transonic  and  supersonic  delivery.  The  first  validation  firing  was  conducted  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  N  Mex 
in  July  1976,  using  a  Lance  Rocket  System.  The  flight  test  has  confirmed  the  veracity  of  the  data  base  obtained 
from  the  rocket  sled  tests  as  the  basi<;  for  breakup  modeling.  Preliminary  analysis  of  disposition  data  also  Indicates 
agreement  with  the  limited  model  presently  available. 

(c)  Limited  sampling  data  were  collected  during  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  tests  of  the  Little  John  and  Lance  rocket 

systems  that  contained  simulants.  The  data  indicated  that  from  a  liquid  agent  detector  point  of  view,  there  may 
be  some  significant  diflerences  m  data  obtained  from  dynamic  rocket  tests  as  compared  to  static  spray  trials. 
Attempts  to  obtain  spread  factor  data  for  a  sim,ulant  during  the  rocket  sled  tests  were  unsuccessfuL  Efforts  are 
still  continuing  in  devising  a  simple,  reliable  generator  for  simulants. 

7.  Chemical  training  agents  and  equipment  investigations: 

(a)  Investigations  are  underway  to  develop  materials  which  resemble  chemical  agents  in  their  employment,  dissemina- 

tion, action,  and  sensitivity  to  alarm  systems,  but  which  leave  no  harmful  effects  on  troops,  their  equipment,  or  the 
environment.  A  statement  of  work  in  response  to  a  training  device  requirement  has  set  forth  numerous  criteria 
tor  simulated  persistent  and  nonpersistent  agents  required  by  the  user.  While  several  prospective  candidates 
were  found  to  meet  many  of  the  needs,  no  completely  satisfactory  material  has  yet  been  discovered,  so  attempts 
must  continue  to  find  appropriate  chemicals  or  formulations. 

(b)  Various  thickeners  are  being  Investigated  for  the  formulation  of  thickened  chemical  training  agents.  In  order  to 

field  a  training  device  that  possesses  an  operational  capability,  the  simulant  projector  airburst  liquid  has  been 
evaluated  using  training  agents  previously  approved.  The  United  States  will  require  this  item  as  an  Interim  train- 
ing device.  The  interim  training  agents  being  studied  for  use  in  this  disseminator  are  polyethylene  glycol  200, 
tri-(2-ethylhexyl)  phosphate,  and  butyl  mercaptan. 
(e)  Summary  data  on  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  obtained  from  allies  on  the  irritancy,  pharmacology,  and  chronic 
toxicity  (rabbits  and  rats)  failed  to  meet  U.S.  criteria  for  starting  human  trials  with  the  compound.  A  biomedical 
evaluation  by  the  Medical  Review  Board  gave  proposed  data  voids  from  which  a  research  plan  on  the  toxicology 
in  four  animals  was  derived.  Laboratory  quantities  of  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  were  synthesized  and  charac- 
terized by  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  mass  spectroscopy,  gas  chromatograph  and  infrared  and  found  to  contain 
at  least  two  Impurities.  Initial  acute  toxicity  studies  In  mice  and  rats  via  parenteral  and  oral  routes  with  these 
samples  are  underway.  Studies  on  mutagenesis  using  fruit  flies  and  the  Ames  test  employing  Salmonella  typhl- 
muriam  were  completed.  Acute  toxicity  studies  on  bloassay  approved  pilot  plant  synthesized  dimethyl  methyl- 
phosphonate were  initiated. 

8.  Chemical  safety  investigations: 

(a)  A  report  has  been  prepared  describing  the  collection  and  purification  of  samples  for  agent  identification.  A  method 

for  high  volume  sampling  compatible  with  gas  chromatography  analyses  was  developed.  Gas  chromatography 
has  been  coupled  with  chemical  ionization  mass  spectrography  to  furnish  a  method  of  detecting  and  identifying 
GB  and  VX  in  demilitarization  products  at  very  low  levels.  The  high  volume  sampling  and  chemical  ionization  mass 
spectrography  will  be  developed  further. 

(b)  Ecological  field  work  on  Carroll  Island  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md.,  has  been  completed  and  Initial  drafting  of  the 

comprehensive  report  covering  this  work  has  been  started.  Ecological  Investigations  of  Gunpowder  Neck  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal,  Md.,  are  In  progress  and  will  continue. 
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[Inconductlng  the  research  described  In  this  report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 

Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council) 

Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


2.  Lethal  chemical  program.. 


(a)  Agent  Investiga- 
tions and  weap- 
ons concepts. 


(b)  Agent       pilot 
plant       in-  - 
vestigations. 


(c)  Tactical  weapons 
systems. 


(d)  Materiel  tests  In 

support  of  - 
Joint  opera- 
tional plans 
and/or  ser- 
vice require- 
ment 

(e)  Army    materiel 

Development  - 
Tests. 


3i  Incapacitating 
program. 


chemical 


(a)  Agent  investiga- 
tions       and  ■ 
weapon  con- 
cept. 


.091 


7.166 


(c)  2  remote  sampling  systems  to  be  used  with  controlled  toxic  test  chambers  have  been  designed  and  I  Is  undergoing 
evaluation.  An  automated  analytical  system  Is  In  use  and  will  be  Interfaced  with  the  sampling  system. 


7.441 
(.  080) 


.275 


(1.629) 


(-.005) 


(1.709)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Lethal  chamical  agent  investigations: 

(.000)  (a)  Synthetic,  analytical,  and  physicochemical  studies  of  toxic  chemicals  were  performed  to  assess  the  lethal  agent 

threat  from  a  possible  enemy.  A  new  procedure  has  been  developed  for  the  binary  synthesis  of  a  lethal  agent  of 
intermediate  volatility.  A  method  to  reduce  the  reaction  rate  of  binary  agent  intermediates  has  been  developed. 
2  methods  have  developed  for  the  in  situ  thickening  of  a  persistent  lethal  agent  obtained  from  a  binary  process. 
(b)  Evaluations  of  methodology  and  procedures  to  deliver  small  sized  drops  of  agent  while  maintaining  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  high  wind  speed  environment  have  continued.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  In  delivery  of  small 
drops  of  simulated  agent.  Recalibration  of  the  environmental  animal  exposure  facility  to  attain  controlled  tem- 
peratures (75°,  40°,  and  20°  F.)  and  windspeeds  (1.1  and  5.5  mph)  is  being  completed  in  preparation  for  the 
evaluation  of  comparative  effectiveness  of  thickened  and  nonthickened  agents. 
2.  Lethal  chemical  weapons  technology: 

(a)  Success  was  achieved  on  techniques  for  binary  production  of  an  intermediate  volatility  agent,  with  limited  work 

conducted  on  a  number  of  :he  practical  facets  of  synthesis.  Studies  of  the  reaction  of  stored  intermediates  was 
continued  and  expanded  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  effects  of  intermediate  degradation  on  product  yield.  Studies 
of  agent  physical  properties  and  their  effects  on  the  efficiency  of  munition  dissemination  were  conducted.  Work 
in  this  area  has  been  very  successful  in  that  physical  properties  can  be  modified  easily  without  subsequent  inter- 
ference in  reactions  or  any  reduction  in  product  yields.  Property  modification  studies  have  required  dua  agent- 
simulant  development,  since  only  the  latter  can  be  tested  in  a  number  ot  the  conditions  of  interest. 

(b)  Projectile  exploratory  efforts  included  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  wide  variations  in  internal  reactions  influ- 

ence projectile  ballistic  performance  (they  do  not)  and  whether  mechanical  resonances  are  generated  which  could 
influence  fuze  performance  (they  are).  The  study  was  expanded  to  include  liquid-filled  flight  performance  of  both 
long-  and  short-range  fin  stabilized  projectiles.  Technique  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  chemical  dissemination 
was  evaluated. 

(c)  Experimental  designs  for  a  2.75-in  rocket  warhead  were  developed.  This  effort  included  derivation  of  analytical 

models  for  the  warheads  effectiveness  based  upon  experimental  efforts.  Testing  included  rocket  firings  and 
dynamic  flight  evaluation. 
3.  Chemical  agent  process  technology:  Investigation  of  processes  for  the  synthesis  of  binary  reactants  were  continued  and  small 
quantities  of  material  prepared  for  test  by  others.  2  processes  for  synthesis  of  dimethyl  disulphide  intermediate  were 
studied  at  the  laboratory  and  bench  scale  and  parametric  data  obtained  to  facilitate  a  selection  of  1  process  for  pilot  scale 
development  Analytical  support  was  provided  for  the  above  activity  of  the  development  and  synthesis  laboratories. 
(.  306)  Prior  year  deobligation  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  effort. 


(    .311) 


(.000) 


(.000) 

Advanced  development  effort: 

li  Lethal  chemical  agent  processes: 

(a)  Batches  of  1  of  the  binary  intermediates  was  made  to  obtain  pilot  plant  data  for  scale  up.  Commercial  sources  of 

required  chemicals  were  used.  Process  studies  of  alternate  methods  were  contained  to  obtain  data  for  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  for  the  best  process  for  plant  scale  up.  Alternate  process  studies  of  subpilot  scale  size  to  reduce  the 
large  quantities  of  aqueous  waste  solutions  have  been  initiated.  The  waste  materials  from  these  studies  have 
been  collected  to  begin  studies  on  waste  disposal  methods. 

(b)  A  filling  and  closing  line  design  is  currently  in  progress  and  was  50-percent  completed  during  this  period.  A  total  of 

180  canisters  were  filled  and  closed  in  support  of  the  engineering  development  phase  of  this  program.  The  modular 
filling  and  close  capability,  was  used.  All  equipment  functioned  well,  there  were  no  leakers.  A  decision  was  made 
to  use  stamping  for  the  inertia  welded  closure  plug.  This  should  eliminate  the  leakage  problem  caused  by  porosity 
found  in  the  plugs  cut  from  round  stock. 
(.245)  Advanced  development  effort: 


(.450) 


(.016) 


(.205) 


(4.473) 


Lethal  chemical  materiel:  Efforts  were  initiated  in  the  latter  portion  of  fiscal  year  1976  on  technology  areas  relevant  to  develop- 
ment of  a  warhead  for  rocket  systems.  Contractual  effort  was  begun  on  problems  of  large  scale  fluid  mechanics,  multiple 
subsystems  and  systems  logistics.  Provisions  were  made  for  a  large  scale  dynamic  simulant  test  of  a  rocket  warhead  concept. 

Engineering  development  effort: 


(4.527) 


(.070) 


(.000) 


Lethal  chemical  ground  munitions: 

(a)  The  development  test  II  (OT  II)  of  the  155  mm,  XM687E1,  GB2  projectile  was  satisfactorily  completed  and  a  detailed 

report  covering  this  phase  issued.  Similarly,  operational  test  II  (OT  II)  has  been  completed.  This  latter  involved 
troop  tests  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  projectile  In  use.  The  technical  data  package  and  reports  documentation 
of  the  XM687E1  projectile  were  completed. 

(b)  Engineer  design  testing  of  the  8-in,  XM736,  VX  projectile  was  successfully  completed  and  manufacture  of  hardware 

for  DTII  Initiated.  In  the  course  of  the  former,  various  facets  of  structural  integrity,  operational  performance,  and 
ballistic  performance  were  successfully  demonstrated. 
(.000)  No  effort  expended  in  this  area. 


(.000) 


(.000) 


(.433) 


(.000) 


(.  433)  Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  testing  of  binary  weapon  systems.  12  specific  test  programs  were  conducted.  Major  emphasis  was 

on  the  completion  of  the  DTII  testing  of  the  155  mm,  XM687,  projectile.  Physical  testing  in  the  area  of  rough  handling,  safety. 

reliability,  suitability  of  the  projectile,  and  ballistics  were  completed.  12  simulant  dissemination  trials  were  conducted.  A  final 
report  for  DT  11  testing  of  the  155  mm,  XM687,  projectile  was  published.  Engineering  design  test  with  the  8-in  projectile  were 
conducted  in  the  area  ot  reliability;  safety  evaluation  of  the  rounds  for  transportation  storage,  rough  handling,  and  firing;  deter- 
mination of  the  suitability  of  the  projectile  for  OT  II  testing;  and  ballistic  stability.  Simulant  dissemination  trials  with  the  8-in 
projectile  were  conducted  and  data  on  area  coverage,  droplet  spectra,  and  liquid  recovery  estimates  were  obtained.  The  most 
applicable  simulant  for  support  of  the  DT  II  test  will  be  selected  from  the  candidates  tested.  Planning  for  the  DT  II  testing  is  in 
progress.  Test  efforts  with  the  8-in  projectile  will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1977. 


(.000) 


Exploratory  development  effort.  _,.^  , 

.000  .b45  1.  Incapacitating  chemical  agent  investieations:  Studies  were  cairied  out  to  devise  a  reaction  suitable  for  producing  a  candidate 

jncapacitant  by  a  binary  process.  Although  at  least  3  separate  approaches  seemed  promising  Initially,  extensive  Investiga- 

.645  .000  tlons  have  failed  to  provide  a  feasible  solution  to  this  difficult  technical  problem  Techniques  for  studying  the  evaporation 

(.000)  (.645)  kinetics  of  combinations  of  selected  liquid  and  semisolid  incapacitants  were  reviewed.  Work  was  conducted  to  develop 

analytical  methods  for  identifying  incapacitants  in  trace  amounts:  1  of  these  used  a  thin  layer  chromatography  tech- 

(.  645)  (.  000)  nique,  where  the  base  values  of  candidates  were  determined  relative  to  2  reference  dyes.  Another  analytical  technique, 

previously  developed  for  Identification  ot  promising  incapacitants  in  work  areas  such  as  a  manufacturing  plant,  was  refined 
to  give  more  accurate  results.  Analytical  and  physiochemical  studies  were  performed  to  characterize  incapacitants,  their 
precursors,  intermediates  and  side  products.  The  scientific  literature  was  reviewed  lor  new  leads  on  safe  effective  in- 
capacitants. No  promising  leads  were  discovered. 
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|ln  conducting  the  research  described  In  tl 


Funds  obligated 
(Inlllions  of  dollars) 


?!  or  year 


Description  of 
R.O.T.  &  E.  effort 


Current 
fis  al  year 


4.  Defense   equipment   pro- 
gram. 


-0. 107 


(a)  Physical    prolec-         ( 

tion    investiga- 

tions. 


(5. 776) 


y^ 
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is  report  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council] 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(1. 233) 


2.  Incapacitating  chemical  weapons  technology:  Available  data  on  pyrotechnic  incapacitating  munitions  has  been  reviewed 
with  no  sofutions  available  to  solve  the  safety  problem  of  agent  release  during  an  accident.  The  binary  agent  approach 
is  being  adopted  to  solve  this  problem.  A  literature  search  nas  been  conducted  on  lethal  binary  concepts  to  determine 
applicability  to  incapacitating  munition  design.  The  2-compartment  thermal  generation  principle  is  the  most  premising 
dissemination  method  available.  Laboratory  space  has  been  obtained  and  equipment  is  being  modified  to  perform  labora- 
tory studies  on  binary  reaction  conditions  required  prior  to  design  of  test  munitions. 
16. 621    Prior  year  deobligation  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  upon  completion  of  effort. 

19.063  2.335 

Exploratory  development  effort: 
0.018)  (4.525)         1.  Chemical  agent  alarm  technology: 

(a)  Exploratory  development  continued  on  the  advanced  ionization  detector  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  optimum 
design  for  highest  sensitivity  and  selectivity.  Extensive  testing  was  conducted  to  uncover  possible  interferences 
which  trigger  an  alarm  or  cause  serious  deterioration  of  the  detector.  Field  trips  were  made  to  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  Tropic  Test  Center,  Panama,  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colo.,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and  to  f^lellis  Air  Force 
Base,  Nev.,  where  environmental  tests  were  run  with  the  prototype  units  in  conjunction  with  all  types  of  troop 
field  exercises.  A  contract  with  Southern  Research  Institute  calls  for  examination  of  many  chemicals  to 
determine  laboratory  type  interferences.  This  contractor  has  made  field  trips  to  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park 
and  throughout  the  State  of  Florida,  especially  the  Everglades,  seeking  more  environmental  type  interferences. 
Results  were  favorable.  A  satisfactory  immobilized  enzyme  product  for  use  in  the  enzyme  alarm  was  achieved 
through  chemically  bonding  cholmesterase  to  the  surface  of  urethane  foam.  An  interference  compensating 
circuit,  using  a  fourth  electrode  was  developed  and  results  have  been  very  promising.  The  fabrication  of 
three  new  enzyme  alarm  units  employing  the  latest  technology  was  initiated.  Based  upon  the  results  of  studies 
on  the  mechanism  of  detection,  improvements  were  made  in  the  sensitivity  and  stability  of  automatic  liquid 
agent  detector  (ALAD)  paint.  An  operational  effectiveness  study  based  on  a  user  scenario  was  conducted  with 
results  indicating  significant  casualty  reduction  associated  with  the  use  of  the  ALAD  at  tlie  platoon  level. 
Special  instrumentation  was  designed  ana  is  being  fabricated  for  2  field  trials. 

(b)  A  special  8  wavelengthCO.>  laser  system  was  built  and  subjected  to  initial  testing.  Computer  techniques  for  modeling 
the  laser  system  response  were  developed.  Based  upon  the  results  of  an  in-house  theoretical  study  and  consul- 
tations with  outside  experts,  an  effort  is  underway  to  investigate  heterodyne  detection  techniques  usingtheCOj 
laser.  This  technique  should  give  a  large  Increase  in  sensitivity.  Studies  were  terminated  on  use  of  the  Remote 
Raman  for  airborne  agent  detection.  The  system's  sensitivity,  size,  and  complexity  did  not  appear  competitive 
with  the  CO;  laser  device.  I^owever,  studies  continued  on  the  Raman  concept  for  monitoring  for  the  laser  system 
and  a  new  more  powerful  nitrogen  laser  was  also  purchased.  The  system's  sensitivity  increased  as  a  result. 
Unfortunately  fluorescence  background  stimulated  by  the  system  increased  also.  An  argon  laser  was  substituted 
for  the  nitrogen  laser.  Spectra  obtained  by  the  system  have  improved  substantially.  The  system  has  been  used 
to  measure  relative  cross  sections  for  the  GB  simulant  diisopropylmethylphosphonate. 

(c)  A  chemically  coated  lucite  plug  was  shown  to  be  a  simple,  feasible  method  for  detecting  leaks  within  a  VX  munition. 
The  coating  changes  color  in  the  presence  of  VX  vapor  or  its  decomposition  products.  Limited  long-term  storage 
tests  indicate  that  the  coating  is  stable. 

2.  Chemical  detection  and  identification  technology: 

(a)  A  3-yr  contract  was  signed  with  Midwest  Research  Institute  to  study  eel  cholinesterase  as  a  potential  improved 
nerve  agent  detector  and  develop  a  test  for  refractory  nerve  agents.  A  1-yr  feasibility  contract  was  awarded  to 
Midwest  Research  Institute  to  study  methods  of  detecting  agents  in  water  using  standard  detector  tubes.  Find- 
ings of  current  in-house  investigations  in  allthe  above  areas  are  being  supplied  to  the  contractor.  Calspan  Corp. 
completed  a  search  of  methods  applicable  to  a  nonspecific  agent  detector  kit.  They  are  presently  evaluating  the 
simplification  of  the  ionization  detector  as  a  possible  approach. 

(b)  Significant  increase  in  detection  and  identification  capability  has  resulted  from  the  improvement  of  the  sensitivity 
and  specificity  of  the  ion  cluster  mass  spectrometer  system  (ICMS)  and  field  ionization  mass  spectrometry. 
Research  on  the  ICMS  has  demonstrated  sensitivity  of  less  than  0.1  parts  per  billion  of  GB.  New  highly  reactive 
cyclic  thioureas  were  discovered  detecting  alkylating  agents  and  phosphorylating  agents  by  chromogenic,  tluoro- 
genic  or  nephelometric  responses.  A  new  ketooxime,  has  been  synthesized  which  showed  promise  as  a  reagent 
in  the  M-8  chemical  agent  alarm,  possible  enhancing  the  capability  of  the  alarm.  Soil  organisms  have  been 
cultured  on  chemical  agent  mustard  hydrolysis  products  having  enzymes  capable  of  degrading  the  substrate 
to  hydrogen  sulfide  and  acidic  materials.  New  ultrafine  impregnated  microporous  membranes  for  use  in  a  high 
volume  sampling  system  have  been  prepared  capable  of  selectively  concentrating  phosphorous  esters  from  the 
atmosphere. 

3.  Chemical  decontamination  investigations: 

(a)  Work  on  the  polyvinyl  alcohol  (PVA)  supplemental  coating  to  prevent  toxic  agents  from  sorbing  into  agent  permeable 
materials  was  held  In  abeyance  after  numerous  unresolved  application,  adhesion,  and  weathering  problems 
became  evident.  Multiple  applications  are  required  for  adequate  film  thickness;  film  drying  time  is  excessively 
slow;  the  sheen  (gloss)  of  the  film  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  level  acceptable  for  camouflage  purposes;  although 
the  PVA  is  not  cold-water  soluble,  it  is  softened  sufficiently  by  rainwater  to  be  easily  damaged;  the  adhesion 
is  only  marginal;  and  the  film  deteriorates  with  extended  outdoor  weathering.  The  feasibility  of  developing  a 
man-portable  spray  apparatus  for  dispersing  the  standard  decontaminating  agent  DS2,  and  having  sufficient 
capacity  to  effectively  decontaminate  the  largest  tactical  equipment  and  vehicles,  was  shown  possible  by  modi- 
fication of  commercially  available  spray  equipment  and  the  program  moved  into  advanced  development  in  Feb- 
ruary 1976.  After  successful  application  trials  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  the  agent-resistant  urethane  paint  was  de- 
termined by  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  surgeon  to  contain  small  quantities 
of  a  skin,  eye,  and  respiratory  irritant  It  was  dropped  from  the  camouflage  pattern  program  in  which  the  paint 
is  sprayed  by  troops  at  company  level.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  following  approaches  were  undertaken: 
a. — By  means  of  a  research  and  development  contract  the  state  of  the  art  was  surveyed  for  innocuous  polymeric 
systems  with  potential  for  agent  resistance.  4  candidate  coatings  are  nov;  being  evaluated  for  resistance  to  agent 
sorption;  b.— U.S.  Army  Mobility,  Equipment,  Research,  and  Development  Command  (Meradcom)  was  tasked 
to  reformulate  the  agent-resistance  urethane  into  11  camouflage  colors  with  brush  application  capability.  Brush 
application  presents  less  hazard  and  requires  less  restrictive  application  precautions.  Reformulation  is  near 
completion;  c— Meradcom  was  tasked  to  prepare  various  alkyd  paints  and  painted  panels  to  determine  the 
effect  on  agent  sorption  properties  of  resin  modification,  thermal  curing,  and  natural  and  accelerated  weathering. 
The  panel  preparations  are  now  complete.  Long-term  natural  weathering  and  agent  sorption  tests  are  in  progress. 
To  speed  up  the  evaluation  of  the  agent  sorptive  properties  of  various  materials  and  the  effectiveness  of  different 
decontaminants,  newly  available  automatic  agent  detection  equipment  has  been  evaluated  and  an  advanced 
gas  chromatograph  ordered.  A  1-yr  contract  for  the  development  of  a  design  criteria  document  to  assist  design 
agencies  in  the  development  of  new  equipment  so  as  to  minimize  liquid  agent  contamination  and/or  maximize 
physical  decontamination  has  been  awarded.  In-house  and  contract  studies  were  initiated  and  are  in  progress 
to  obtain  sufficient  data  to  increase  the  cost  effectiveness  ratio  of  a  proposed  decontamination  kit  for  exposed 
skin  and  personal  equipment  to  replace  the  present  standard  M-I3  and  M-258  chemical  agent  detector  kits. 
Increased  cost  effectiveness  is  required  for  approval  of  the  proposed  letter  of  agreement  on  this  item. 
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[In  conducting  the  research  dejcribed  in  this  report,  the  Investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 

Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council] 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(b)  In  the  search  for  decontaminants  for  removal  and  destruction  of  toxic  agents  on  vehicles,  equipment  and  materiel, 
utilizing  readily  available  materials  in  the  field  such  as  water,  oxygen  of  the  air  and/or  moisture,  a  number  of 
micelle  forming  N-long  chain  alkyl  pyridlnium  aldoximes  were  synthesized  and  evaluated  against  nerve  agents 
GB  and  VX.  Sulfur  and  nitrogen  containing  model  compounds  for  sulfur  mustard  and  VX  were  investigated  as 
to  their  photosensitized  oxidations  by  sunlight  and  oxygen  in  the  air.  The  photooxidations  of  dibutylsulfide  and 
diisopropylethylamine  in  methanol  in  the  presence  of  the  photosensitize!  Rose  Bengal  were  shown  to  proceed 
at  moderately  fast  rates,  depending  upon  light  intensity,  simple  geometry  and  senstizer  concentration.  Both 
reactions  were  zero  order.  Thus,  fast  rates  are  favored  by  dilute  substrate  in  thin  films.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  sensitizers  covalently  bound  to  polymers  can  br  used  for  photooxidation  of  mustard.  Moreover,  photolleach- 
ing  of  the  sensitizer  Is  If  ss  when  the  sensitizer  is  affixed  to  a  polymer  matrix. 
4t  Physical  protection  against  chemical  agents: 

(a)  Emphasis  was  directed  toward  the  development  of  nondestructive  methods  of  measuring  the  residual  gas  life 
(protective  capacity)  of  charcoal  filters.  Various  techniques,  such  as:  (1)  the  use  of  pilot  canisters  in  parallel 
with  thp  large  filters,  (2)  CO/COj  techniques.  (3)  sampling  irom  within  the  charcoal  bed,  and  (4)  electrical  methods, 
were  selected  for  further  investigation.  Baseline  testing  and  simultaneous  exposure  of  pilot  canisters  is  in  progress 
to  determine  the  validity  of  this  approach.  Conversion  of  CO  to  COj  for  measuring  residual  blood  agent  cyanogen 
chloride  (CK)  life  indicates  impregnant  activity  but  not  residual  sorption  capacity.  Modification  of  this  approach 
X  *o  provide  this  capability  is  in  progress.  Use  of  a  probe  in  the  bed  to  locate  adsorption  front  for  a  test  gas  after 

unknown  exposure  is  being  actively  investigated.  Electrical  methods  of  using  semiconductor  sensors  and  electro- 
magnetic wave  adsorption  are  also  being  investigated. 

(b)  Development  efforts  have  centered  on  finding  an  elastomer  to  replace  silicone  as  the  protective  mask  facepiece 

material.  Polyurethanes  thus  far  offer  the  most  likely  successful  candidate  materials.  Several  experimental 
polyurethanes  have  been  investigated  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  those  areas  of  physical  characteristics 
that  are  deficient.  A  contract  is  being  negotiated  to  conduct  a  survey  of  commercially  available  elastomer  falling 
within  the  range  of  required  physical,  chemical,  and  optical  characteristics.  The  contract  completion  date  is  6 
months,  at  which  time  leading  candidate  material  will  be  selected  for  further  development. 

(c)  Components  of  synthetic  sweat  which  cause  the  greatest  loss  in  sorptive  capacity  of  activated  charcoal  were  identi- 

fied. Treatments  for  activated  charcoal  which  will  reduce  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  sweat  were  briefly  examined.  , 
The  materials  are  of  a  type  which  impart  water  repellancy  to  the  charcoal  without  seriously  affecting  carbon 
tetrachloride  adsorption.  The  penetration  of  GD  through  combat  and  protective  clothing  systems  was  measured. 
These  studies  were  performed  to  collect  agent  vapor  penetration  data  for  a  base  line  to  lie  used  during  the  de- 
velopment of  new  protective  clothing  systems.  A  contract  request  was  released  to  investigate  methods  of  produc- 
ing fabrics  containing  sufficient  chemical  agent  neutralizing  activity  to  permit  their  use  in  protective  clothing. 
Coordination  with  the  U.S.  Army  Nat  ck  Research  and  Development  Command  was  continued  in  an  endeavor  to 
develop  in  integrated  plan  for  the  development  of  chemical  protective  clothing. 

(d)  In  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  our  ability  to  predict  gas  adsorption  by  activated  carbon  beds  under  dynamic  flow 

conditions  special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  study  of  dimethyl  methylphosphonate  (DMMP)  adsorption  as  a 
function  of  flow  velocity.  For  the  case  of  pure  physical  adsorption,  such  as  with  OMMP,  it  was  found  that  the  ad- 
sorption rate  constant  varied  nonlinearly  with  the  superficial  linear  flow  velocity  over  the  range  of  2-60  cm 
sec-i.  A  mathematical  model  for  the  relation  between  adsorption  rate  and  velocity  indicated  that  a  diffusion 
controlling  step  was  dominant  up  to  a  velocity  of  50  cm  sec-'.  A  study  of  whetlente  carbon  reactivity  against 
CK  has  shown  that  subsequent  to  initial  adsorption  of  CK  by  the  carbon,  chemical  destruction  of  the  CK  occurs 
via  a  2-step  catalytic  hydrolysis,  producing  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia. 
(3. 744)  Deobligation  of  prior  year  funds  for  reprograming  to  provide  program  continuity  to  the  binary  program  pending  congressional  release 
of  current  year  funds. 

Advanced  development  effort: 

1.  Remote  sensing  alarm:  In-house  efforts  were  devoted  to  preparing  for  comparison  tests  against  the  Navy  forward  looking 
infrared  detector.  This  included  field  tests,  repairing  the  exploratory  development  hardware  and  data  processing.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  scheduled  date  for  comparison  tests  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  the  Department  of  Defense  post- 
poned the  tests  indefinitely  as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

2.  New  protective  mask:  The  new  protective  mask  will  enter  engineering  development  in  March  1977.  A  unique  transparent 
silicone  rubber  has  been  developed  which  provides  optical  clarity,  flexibility  across  the  required  environmental  tempera- 
tures, and  low  compression  set  characteristics.  The  use  of  this  material  permits  the  molding  of  the  facepiece  and  lens  as 
a  single  part  and,  therefore,  the  largest  possible  visual  area  is  provided.  The  flexibility  of  the  lens  permits  it  to  be  utilized 
with  optical  instruments  without  significant  loss  in  field  of  vision.  The  outsert  for  the  mask  is  available  in  a  flexible  version 
for  field  use  and  a  rigid  version  which  provides  ballistic  protection  for  the  tank  and  aircrew  applications.  The  canister  of 
the  mask  can  be  utilized  on  the  facepiece  or  attached  to  a  transitional  hose  which  allows  the  canister  to  be  mounted  in 
a  carrier.  The  configuration  of  the  new  protective  mask  has  been  firmly  established  and  the  sizing  has  been  so  adjusted 
that  the  military  population.  Including  females,  can  be  accommodated  in  3  sizes.  A  highly  unique  design  of  nosecup  pro- 
vides comfort  and  extends  the  range  of  face  sizes  which  can  be  accommodated.  The  design  of  molds  and  other  tools  to 
fabricate  the  new  protective  mask  has  been  initiated,  and  fully  molded  prototypes  will  be  available  for  the  advanced 
development  testing  which  will  precede  entry  into  engineering  development.  Processes  for  coating  the  molded  facepiece 
with  a  fluorinated  ethylene  propylene  rubber  and  polyurethane  material  have  been  developed.  Irradiation  of  the  face- 
piece  with  high-speed  electrons  is  accomplished  to  increase  the  hardness  in  the  lens  region,  to  decrease  compression  set 
and  to  eliminate  crazing  at  the  interface  of  the  coatings  and  the  facepiece.  Permeability  tests  have  been  conducted  on 
coated  facepieces  which  indicate  that  the  minimum  NATO  requirements  for  permeability  can  be  met.  The  canister  of  the 
new  protective  mask  has  been  subjected  to  penetration,  rough  handling,  and  environmental  use  testing.  The  canister 
appears  capable  of  meeting  the  requirement  for  10  yr  of  storage  followed  by  1  yr  of  operational  use  under  temperate 
conditions.  Requirements  tor  ease  of  filter  change,  etc.,  have  been  met.  The  design  of  spectacles/inserts  and  the  pro- 
tective hood  have  not  been  finalized.  Tests  under  arctic  and  tropical  conditions  using  early  prototypes  indicate  that  the 
mask  should  meet  the  joint  requirements  established. 

3.  Decontamination  apparatus  for  vehicles:  Advanced  development  (AD)  was  started  in  February  1976  us  ng  information 
generated  earlier.  Because  of  the  short  development  schedule  required  by  the  proposed  letter  of  agreement  (PLOA), 
commercially  available  spray  apparatus  wi  I  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  PLOA  and  development  will 
proceed  directly  from  advanced  development  to  type  classification.  Various  types  of  spray  apparatus  were  obained  from 
different  manufactureis  and  evaluated  for  performance  characteristics  using  decontamination  agent  DS2  simulant  where 
possible.  Among  the  pump  types  evaluated,  the  trombone  type  is  superior,  as  Is  the  stainless  steel  container.  Evaluation 
of  the  various  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  spray  apparatus  for  long-term  compatibility  with  DS2  at  ambient 
and  elevated  temperatures  is  in  progress.  A  configuration  control  board  has  been  established  for  this  item  and  a  proposed 
development  plan  and  an  initial  draft  system  specification  were  drafted.  A  secretarial  determination  and  findings  and 
backup  procurement  plan  for  the  advanced  development  contract  have  been  forwarded  for  approval.  The  scope  of  work 
for  the  advanced  development  contract  was  prepared.  Purchase  requests  to  obtain  specially  modified  commercial  spray 
equipment  and  drawings  from  2  manufacturers  have  been  processed. 


(b)  Advanced  development  of 
defens  ve  systems 


(-.033) 


(4.015) 


(.238) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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[In  conducting  the  research  described  in 


this  report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 
Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Councill 
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(c)  Collective  pro- 
tection sys- 
tems. 


(d)  Warning  and 
detection 
equipment 


(.521) 


(-  -.  055) 
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(e)  Medical  defense 
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Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


— .  001)  (.  307)  Prior  year  deobligation  resulted  from  the  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  following  completion  of  effort. 


10 


1.879) 


(.000) 


(.213) 

Engineering  development  effort: 

Modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MCPE):  MCPE  consisting  of  filter  units,  gas-particulate  XM  -56  (200  cfm)  XM-59 
(400  cfm),  and  XM-62  (600  cfm)  together  with  the  entrance,  protective,  XM-10  satisfactorily  completed  basic  DT  I'l/OT  II 
tests.  Environmental  testing  (arctic,  tropic,  and  desert)  will  be  completed  by  December  1976  M-56  filter  unit  and  M-IC 
protective  entrance  were  type-classified  for  TACFI  RE  use  in  March  1976.  Work  continues  on  MCPE  applications  to  AN/TSO-73 
Improved  Hawk  and  Patriot  (SAM-D).  ^     ' 

(1.305)  Deobligation  of  prior  year  funds  for  reprograming  to  provide  program  continuity  to  the  binary  program  pending  concessional 

release  of  current  year  funds.  ^  i-    b        r         s  v-nsicooiuiKii 

(.519)  Engineering  development  effort: 

1.  Chemica  agent  detector  kit,  XM-256:  Engineering  design  testing  was  completed  and  hardware  was  made  for  product  ouali- 

fication  testing.  Tests  were  completed  satisfactorily  and  items  were  fabricated  for  OT  ll/DT  II  These  tests  were  besun 
2  Paper,  chernical  agent  detector,  XM-?:  The  engineering  design  and  long-term  storage  tests  on  the  XM-9  were  successtullv 
completed.  Tests  at  U.S  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Combined  Arms  Test  Agency,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  established  that  the 
XM-9  was  not  sufficiently  durable  when  used  on  vehicles  in  a  combat  environment  and  found  that  false  positive  resoonses 
were  obtained  with  LSA  (lubricant  small  arms).  Systems  analysis  studies  on  the  usefulness  of  the  item  have  been  com- 
pleted as  well  as  work  to  determine  the  optimum  location  for  wearing  the  item.  An  alternate  method  for  makine  B-1 
dye  has  been  found.  Investigations  have  been  initiated  on  developing  a  laboratory  generator  for  dispensing  small  droplets 
/c  oo«^  r    ■     .  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  has  initiated  methodology  studies  for  testing  the  XM-9  ">upieis. 

(5. 880)  Exploratory  development  effort: 


(6.012) 


(.000) 


(■ 132) 

1.  Various  vaccines  proposed  for  nerve  agent  intoxication  prophylaxis  have  been  prepared  and  tested.  An  enzymatic  slide  test 

has  been  developed.  A  nerve  agent  antidote  (TAB)  has  been  fielded.  New  efforts  have  been  initiated  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded data  base  for  TAB  to  support  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  requirements.  These  include  detailed  metab- 
olism and  drug  distribution  investigations.  An  improved  therapy  has  been  tested  extensively  in  lower  animal  species 
and  appears  to  warrant  concerted  effort  as  a  future  replacement  for  TAB.  A  first  generation  prophylaxis  has  been  chosen 
and  is  awaiting  approval  by  the  Army  Surgeon  General  and  FDA  for  human  testing.  Stability  of  drugs  now  proposed  was 
investigated  in  detail.  Behavioral  evaluation  of  current  and  proposed  drugs  were  made.  Methods  for  administration  of 
cromolyn  sodium  a  mast  cell  stabilizer,  were  investigated  as  a  hrst  step  in  using  this  drug  in  pre-  and  post-phosogene 
inxoxiCdiion  in  r3is. 

2.  The  vesicant  and  incapacitating  effects  of  mustard  agent  (HD)  are  being  studied  with  a  special  view  toward  establishing  a 

rationale  for  their  therapy  and,  or  prevention.  Studies  on  developing  a  pathogenic  sequence  from  initial  damage  to  deoxy- 
ribonucleic acid  of  basal  cells  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  edema  and  vesication  continues.  An  animal  model 
for  vesication  employing  hairless  mice  and  a  quantitative  measurement  of  edema  formation  following  exposure 
to  HD  wil  be  used.  The  efficacy  of  a  number  of  selected  antiinftammatory  compounds  in  moderating  skin  damage  pro- 
duced by  HD  IS  being  explored.  The  action  of  anticholinergic  compounds  (glycolates,  benactyzine,  atropine)  can  be  suc- 
cessfully reversed  by  cholinergic  agonist  such  as  physostlgmine.  Dose-response  curves  of  this  therapeutic  effect  have  been 
generated  for  a  model  system— the  physostlgmine  reversal  of  benactyzine-induced  somatosensory  deficits  This 
cholinergic  carbamate  also  significantly  elevates  pain  threshold  at  the  optimum  therapeutic  dose  but  produced  analgesia  at 
higher  doses.  Behavioral  evaluations  of  the  side  effects  of  physostlgmine  will  continue.  These  include  evaluating  the 
effects  of  this  therapy  compound  on  learning,  memory,  emotions,  and  sensory  systems.  In  addition,  time  course  studies 
on  the  duration  of  Its  therapeutic  effects  were  conducted. 

3.  A  rabbit-ear  bloassay  was  developed  for  thickened  agents,  decontaminants  and  barrier  materials.  Bloanalysis  of  M-258 

decontarninating  kits  showed  poor  cleaning  of  widely  dispersed  thickened  nerve  agent  GD  by  kit  scrapers  of  alcohol- 
water  solvents.  Therefore,  acetone  was  substituted  for  alcohol  in  the  M-258  kit  solution  I  to  result  In  slgnificantlv  better 
cleaning  and  decontamination.  Methyl  and  phenyl  cellosolve  show  promise  as  alternate  solvents,  esperially  for  prophy- 
lactic applications.  The  phase  diaphragm  concept  was  used  to  select  alternate  thickeners,  decontaminant  solvents  and 
agent  additives  Contractor-furiiished  lipophilic  oximes  and  hydroxamic  acids,  barrier  materials,  and  a  histoloeic  assav 
for  irritants  and  protectives.  Effectiveness  of  barrier  film  containing  fluoropolymar  was  demonstrated  Protocols  were 
written  for  submission  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  study  of  the  reservoir  function  of  skin  for  possible  use  in 

/  oo.%  r  protection,  prophylaxis,  and  therapy  of  anticholinesterases. 

(.  284)  Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  held  testing  of  the  following  • 


(.284) 


(.000) 


(.576) 


(.000) 

1.  U.S.  Air  Force  chemical/biological  (CB)  modification  kit,  structure-KMU  450;F:  Test  was  designed  to  determine  the  ade- 

quacy and  reliability  of  the  CB  modification  kit  system  to  provide  protection  against  penetration  of  CB  agents  For  thi' 
period  tests  in  the  area  of  chemical  and  biological  challenge,  exit/entry  procedures  using  biological  simulants  and'pressure 
studieswereconducted.Finalreportscoveringallaspectsofthetesthavebeenpublished  .        f     =u  c 

2.  Long  path  infrared  chemical  detector  (LOPAIR)/ forward  looking  chemical  detector  (FLIR)comparison  test:  Test  was  designed 

to  obtain  held  test  data  required  for  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  LOPAIR  and  FLIR  detection  systems  in  a  realistic 
harassing  and  interdiction  for  held  situation.  For  this  period  a  test  plan  and  environmental  imp  act  assessment  (EIA)  were 
developed,  coordinated  with  Army/Navy  proponents  and  published  for  the  LOPAIR/FLIR  comparison  test  Laboratory 
investigations  to  validate  sampling  and  chemical  analysis  methods  for  2  simulants  codispersed  with  various  interferents 
were  completed.  Preparation  of  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  UT,  test  site,  munition  modihcations.  and  preparation  of  an 
tl  A  for  the  Navy  test  site  were  in  various  stages  of  completion  when  the  test  program  was  suspended 

3.  Decontamination  capabilities  of  chemical  units  and  teams:  This  test  was  designed  to  study  the  capabilities  of  U  S  Forces  to 

decontaminate  equipment  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  thickened  chemical  agent  attack,  to  determine  any  measures 
which  might  be  adoptedto  improve  these  capabilities,  and  todetermine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  standard  decontamina- 
tion procedures  on  specific  agent  simulants  and  to  establish  a  standard  baseline  time  required  for  effective  decontaminat'on 
o«  standard  Army  equipment.  Test  has  been  completed.  For  this  period,  26  simulant  field  trials  to  obtain  data  for  a  time- 
and-rnotion  analysis  was  completed;  15  field  trials  with  a  chemical  simulant  to  evaluate  comparative  decontamination 
procedures  were  conducted;  43  laboratory  investigation  tests  to  estimate  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  selected  de- 
/  Kits  T  .  contamination  solutions  against  4  different  surfaces  contaminated  with  several  agents  was  completed 
^■^'*''  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  U.S.  Army's  defensive  equipment  and  materiel  and  in  the  long-term  environmental  storage  and  sur- 

veillance  testing.  Test  efforts  were  as  follows: 

(.  000)  1.  Modular  collective  protection  equipment  (MCPE):  This  test  effort  was  designed  to  perform  a  DT  II  test  and  to  determine  the 

capability  of  the  MCPE  to  meet  system  specification  requirement.  Agent  and  simulant  challenge  tests  were  conducted. 
A  final  report  was  published. 

2.  Protective  overgarment  suit:  Test  is  designed  to  obtain  comparative  data  on  each  of  the  three  chemical  protective  suits 

with  regard  to  the  level  of  protection  afforded  after  speclhed  Intervals  of  wear,  durability,  and  the  degree  to  which  suits 
meet  tne  essentia  characteristics  of  the  U.S.  revised  military  and  technical  characteristics.  Testing  In  the  area  of  protec- 
tive capabilities  of  new,  worn,  and  stored  garments,  effects  of  salt  water  and  fresh  water  immersion,  suit  of  capabilities 
lor  spot  emergency  decontairiination,  flame  resistant  capabilities,  storage  effects,  and  air  permeability  was  accomplished. 
A  final  report  was  published. 

3.  Chemical,  biological  test  for  the  Stinger  guided  missile  system :  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be 

successfully  decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  During  this  period  testing  was  initiated.  Test  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  nscal  year  1977. 
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[In  conducting  the  research  described  in  this  report,  the  Investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for  Laboratory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Laboratory 

Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Councill 

Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


7. 


5.  Simulant  test  support. 


.000 


.429 


4.  Chemical  agent  detector  kit,  XM-255:  This  test  effort  is  designed  to  perform  a  DT  II  test  and  to  determine:  (1)  the  technical 

performance;  (2)  safety  of  the  items;  (3)  its  maintemance  test  support  package:  (4)  demonstrate  whether  engineering  Is 
reasonably  complete;  and  (5)  effects  of  extreme  climatic  environments.  During  this  period  planning  was  accomplished 
and  testing  was  initiated.  Reports  will  be  published  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

5.  Chemical  Agent  Detector  Paper  X-fi^9:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  If  the  XM-9  meets  the  design  requirements,  per- 

formance standards,  and  technical  characteristics  of  the  requirement,  effects  of  extreme  climatic  environments  on  the 
item,  and  whether  engineering  IS  reasonably  complete.  For  this  period,  a  draft  test  plan  has  been  prepared  and  laboratory 
technology  was  initiated  to  determine  sensitivity  test  methods  for  extreme  temperature  ranges.  Test  will  be  completed 
1st  quarter  fiscal  year  1978. 

6.  Chemical/biological/radiologlcal  vulnerability  for  ground  launched  laser  destgnator:  This  test  effort  is  designed  to  determine 

if  system  components  can  be  successfully  decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  During  this  period  planning 
was  accomplished.  Testing  is  to  be  initiated  in  hdscal  year  1977. 
Battery  computer  system:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  successfully  decontaminated  after 
chemical/biological  contamination  without  damage  to  the  system.  Initial  planning  has  been  accomplished.  Testing  is 
scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

8.  Digital  message  device:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  decontaminated  without  damage 

to  the  system.  For  this  period  all  necessary  planning  has  been  accomplished.  Test  is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

9.  Decontamination  vehicle:  Test  was  designed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  decontaminating  military  equipment  using  a 

new  decontamination  vehicle  concept.  For  this  period  a  variety  of  panels  were  contaminated  using  chemi::al  agents  and 
then  decontaminated.  Testing  was  completed  and  a  final  report  published. 
155-mm  cannon  launched  guided  projectile,  XM-712:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  success- 
fully decontaminated  without  damage  to  the  system.  For  this  period  a  test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published. 
Test  is  scheduled  for  conduct  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
DT  II  of  common  thermal  night  sight:  Test  is  designed  to  determine  if  system  components  can  be  successfully  decon- 
taminated without  damage  to  the  system.  For  the  period  a  test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published.  Test  is 
scheduled  for  conduct  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
12.  Environmental  surveillance:  The  long-term  environmental  storage  and  surveillance  program  had  a  total  of  5  items  under- 
going some  phase  of  testing  at  1  or  more  of  the  test  sites.  Items  consisted  of  masks,  chemical  detectors,  and  chemical 
alarm  units. 


10 


11 


(a)  Materiel  tests  in 
support  of  joint  ■ 
operations  plans 
and/or    service 
requirements. 


.437 
(.000) 


.008 


(.437) 


(.429)  Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  planning,  conducting,  and/or  reporting  of  the  following  joint  operational  tests  and  operations 
research  studies: 


(.008) 


li  Evaluation  of  delivery  and  assessment  techniques:  This  test,  consisted  of  four  subtests,  is  in  response  to  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  requirements  and  is  concerned  with  evaluation  of  delivery  and  assessment  techniques  for  simulant  spray  sys- 
tems. Testing  was  completed  in  fiscal  year  1974.  For  this  period,  data  analysis  was  completed  and  the  final  reports  covering 
all  aspects  of  the  test  program  were  published. 

2,  Hazards  Evaluation :  This  test  is  a  research  effort  with  the  aim  of  duplicating  the  contamination  pattern  of  a  massive  chemical 

attack  with  the  use  of  simulants  and  correlating  simulant/agent  data  to  permit  hazard  and  vulnerability  analyses.  For 
this  period,  data  analysis  has  been  completed  and  a  hnal  report  has  been  published. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Marine  vehicle  to  massive  chemical  attack:  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requested  a  test  to  evaluate  the  effective 

use  of  the  a  landing  vehicle  when  subjected  to  a  simulated  massive  chemical  attack.  Data  analysis  has  been  completed 
and  hnal  report  has  been  published. 
♦.  Vulnerability  of  Marine  wing  weapons  unit:  This  test,  in  response  to  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requirement,  involves  a  Marine 
wing  weapons  unit  performing  mission  tasks  with  a  nuclear  trainer  In  a  simulated  toxic  environment.  The  test  is  designed 
to  evaluate  minimum  performance  degradation  caused  by  a  massive  chemical  attack.  For  this  period,  data  analysis  was 
completed  and  a  final  report  was  published. 

5.  Integrity  of  spray  tanks  and  hazards  to  personnel :  This  operations  research  study  is  in  response  to  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  request 

which  will  evaluate  the  effects  of  chemical  agents  and  decontaminates  on  the  continued  integrity  of  spray  tanks  and 
estimates  of  hazards  associated  with  recycling  or  decontaminating  the  tanks.  For  this  period,  the  study  was  finalized 
and  published. 

6.  Thickened  agent  survey:  This  study  will  review  all  past  and  current  data  on  thickened  chemical  agents.  For  this  period,  a 

literature  survey  of  data  has  been  accomplished.  Study  will  be  completed  in  hscal  year  1977. 

7.  Thickened  agent  investigation:  This  effort  is  a  combination  study  and  test.  A  study  will  be  performed  to  determine  the  re- 

lationship of  ground  contamination  to  the  impaction  and  distribution  on  man  for  thickened  materials.  The  test  Is  designed 
to  obtain  data  on  the  dissemination  characteristics  of  bursting  munitions  filled  with  thickened  simulant  and  to  estimated 
dose-casualty  relationships  for  such  munitions.  During  this  report  period,  the  study  has  been  initiated.  A  literature  survey 
of  all  data  has  been  accomplished.  Test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published.  Testing  was  initiated.  Test  com- 
pletion IS  scheduled  for  hscal  year  1977. 

8.  Agent  transfer  factors:  This  test  is  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  transfer  factor  and  pickup  associated  with  the  field  em- 

ployment of  vehicles  and  equipment  when  exposed  to  thickened  agent  simulants.  During  this  period  a  test  plan  was  pre- 
pared, coordinated,  and  published.  Testing  was  initiated.  Test  is  scheduled  for  completion  fiscal  year  1977. 
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rior  year 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Current 
seal  year 


Chemical  warfare  program. 


I.  Lethal  chemical  program. 


(a)  Item       procure- 

ments. 

(b)  Production    base 

projects: 
Chemjcal 
agent  and  - 
munitions 
disposal 
system. 
155mm    bin- 
ary projec-  - 
tile  XM637. 

2.  Incapacitating     chemical 

program. 

(a)  Item  procure- 

ments. 

(b)  Production    base 

projects. 

3.  Defense   equipment   pro- 

gram. 

(a)  Item        procure- 

ments: 

(1)  Decon- 

tami- 
nating 
appa- 
ratus, 
M12A1. 

(2)  Disperser, 

M33A1. 

(3)  Filter 

unit, 
IVI8A3. 

(4)  Filter 

unit, 
M13A1. 

(5)  Kit 

M 

M13A1 

filter. 

(6)  Alarm, 

M8- 
MIO. 

(7)  Mainte- 

nance   ' 
M14. 

(8)  Shelter 

system,  • 
M51. 
(9)  Ma$l(, 
M25A1. 

(b)  Production  base 

projects: 
(1)  Manfac- 
turing   ' 
tech- 
nology 
forCB 
filters. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


February  11,  1977 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


February  11,  1977 
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In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


1. 679  3. 878    During  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $13,604,000  for  procurement  sctivitiesrassociated  with  chemical 

warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  defensive  equipment,  and  production  base  projects.  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with 

11.925  9.726       these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

Lethal  chemical  program: 

Materiel  procurement 0 

Production  base  projects 17,540,000 

Total  lethal  chemical $7,540,000 

Incapacitating  chemical  program: 

Materiel  procurement 0 

Production  base  projects I..."I""1II"""  0 

Total  incapacitating  chemical o 

Defensive  equipment  program: 

Materiel  procurement 5  040  000 

Production  base  projects ..J """llll."    1,'024|000 

Total  defense  equipment 6  064  OflO 

1. 214  "       '      ' 

6.325 

(.  000)  No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  lethal  chemical  end  items. 

(.  000)  (.  000) 

(.  000)  (1. 164)  Obligations  incurred  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  multipurpose  disposal  system  for  use  in  detoxifying  and/or  disposing  of  obsolete 

unserviceable  chemical  munitions  and  toxic  agents.  Ultimate  system  will  consist  of  a  series  of  modules  which  can  be  transported 

(7. 480)  (6. 326)     to  sites  containing  obsolete/unserviceable  toxic  agents/munitions,  assembled  and  operated  to  detoxify  and  dispose  of  material. 

(.  050)  (.  050)  Engineering  and  design  in  support  of  establishment  of  a  chemical  production  load,  assemble,  and  pack  facility  for  155  mm  binary 
projectile,  XM-637. 


.050 


7.490 
(.000) 


(.  000) 
(.  000) 


(.000) 
(.000) 


(.  000) 
1.629 


4.435 


(.021) 
(1. 736) 


(.000) 


(.  160) 
(.000) 


(.948) 
(.310) 


(.000) 
(.834) 


(.390) 


(.000) 
(.  063) 


(.000) 
(000) 


(.  350) 


(.  000) 
(.  000) 


(.000) 

(.  000)  No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  incapacitating  chemical  items. 


(.  000)  (.  000) 

(.  000)  (.  000)  No  obligations  were  incurred  for  production  base  projects  in  support  of  incapacitating  chemical  programs. 


(.000) 
2.664 


3.400 


(.  232)  Obligations  Incurred  for  in-house  support  and  procurement. 


(1.525) 


(.  160)  Obligations  Incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  for  the  M33A1  disperser  buy. 


(.  000) 

(.  085)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  and  in-house  engineering  support  for  M8A3  filter  unit  to  supply  purified  air  for  crewmember 
—  of  armored  vehicles. 


(.567)  .       . 

(.000)  (.  120)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  and  in-house  engineering  support  for  M13A1  filter  unit  used  to  supply  purified  air  for  crew- 


(.482) 


members  of  armored  vehicles. 
(.828) 
(.  000)  Obligations  incurred  for  the  procurement  of  kits  for  the  M13A1  filter. 


(.310) 

(.  733)  The  bulk  of  obligations  was  incurred  for  in-house  support  with  a  small  portion  obligated  for  Government-furnished  materials  and 
engineering  change  orders. 


Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollafs) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(2)  Manufac- 
turing 


(000) 


(585)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  to  improve  M229  refill  kit. 


(.  585) 


methods 
and 
tech- 
nology 
(M.M.  &  T.) 
for  M229 
refill  kit 
component 
of  chemical 
agent 
alarm. 
(3)  M.M.  &  T.  (.  000) 

im-       

prove-  (.  089) 

ment  and 
moderni- 
zation of 
inspection 
aids. 


(.  000) 


(.  089)  Obligations  incurred  to  conduct  program  for  improvement  of  inspection  aids  for  final  inspection  and  surveillance  testing  of  chemical/ 
biological  defensive  and  protective  items. 


(.000) 
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Funds  obligated 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Prior  year 

Current 

fiscal  year 

£_ 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Biological  research  program. 


1.  Biological  research 


(a)  Basic  research  in 
life  sciences. 


(.000)  (.101) 

(.011)  (.  000)  Obligations  incurred  for  procurement  of  M-14  maintenance  kit  which  is  used  on  numerous  chemical  type  items  in  the  field, 


(.  268)  Obligations  incurred  for  in-house  engineering  support  and  for  engineering  change  orders. 


(.122) 

(.  042)  The  in-house  obligations  incurred  were  for  engineering  support  while  the  contractual  effort  was  for  microphones  which  were  issued 
-  to  a  contractor  as  Government-furnished  material. 


(.021) 


(350)  Obligations  incurred  for  analysis  of  the  processes  used  for  filter  production. 


(.  000) 


2.  Defensive  equipment  pro- 
gram. 

(a)  Physical  defense 
against  biologi- 
cal agents. 


0. 008  11. 400    During  the  15-month  period  of  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $17,203,000  for  general 

biological  research  investigations  and  the  development  and  test  of  physical  and  medical  defensive  systems.  Program  areas  of 

17.735  6.327       effort  were  as  follows: 

Biological  research:  Basic  research  in  life  sciences,  total $387,000 

Defensive  systems: 

Exploratory  development ._ 11, 658, 000 

Advanced  development —2,000 

Engineering  development 4,658,000 

Testing 499.000 

Total  defensive  systems 16, 813, 000 

Simulant  test  support - .—  3,000 

.000  .032 

.  387  .  085 

(.000)              (.302)  Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  biological  defense  materiel:  Basic  research  in  support  of  biological   defense  materie 

included  studies  on  remote  detection  and  on  approaches  to  improving  the  XM19  biological  agent  detector.  Theoretical  studies  on 

(.387)              (.085)  remote  detection  of  biological  agents  in  the  atmosphere,  furnished  estimates  of  the  absorption  and  scattering  efficiencies  of 

micobiologlcal  aerosols  subjected  to  ultraviolet  irradiation,  and  estimates  of  the  ambient  fluorescence  bacl(ground  of  the  (atmo- 
sphere which  supported  the  potential  for  a  second-generation  detection  concept.  Time-Intensity  chemiluminescence  response 
patterns  were  obtained  for  over  20  different  microbiological  materials  using  redesigned  instrumentation  with  which  the  samples 
were  differentiated  Into  3  characteristic  response  groups  at  the  14°  0.  optimum  reaction  temperature.  In  basic  research  in  bio- 
identification,  rapid  identification  of  microorganisms  was  achieved  by  mass  spectrometry  analysis  of  the  purine  and  pyrimidme 
composition  of  their  nucleic  acids  by  contract  supported  effort  as  the  mass  spectrometry  research  center,  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  Identification  was  accomplished  in  1  hour  by  application  of  upgraded  procedures  for  extracting,  purifying  and  hydro- 
lyzing  nanogram  quantities  the  nucleic  acids  followed  by  field  Ionization  mass  spectroscopy-fingerprint  analyses  of  the  released 
purines  and  pyrimidines. 
Basic  research  on  new  concepts  for  biological  decontamination  focused  on  the  feasibility  of  direct  neutialization  of  airborne  bio- 
logical agents.  Theoretical  studies  have  developed  models  for  lactic  acid  vapor  disinfection  of  vegetable  bactena  in  aerosol  par- 
ticles. The  significant  reduction  in  casualties  predicted  by  the  model  is  supported  by  laboratory  data  of  effective  diinfection  of 
bacterial  aerosols  with  practicable  concentrations  of  lactic  acid  disselminated  as  vapors  or  droplets. 
-.008  12.630  ^ 

4. 183 

(1.036)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

Physical  defense  against  biological  attack: 

(51.278)  (.242)  1.  The  1st  phase  of  In-house  studies  to  further  antiaerosol  and  protective  countercloud  technology  associated  with  the 

chemical  disinfection  of  biological  aerosols  was  completed  and  a  report  prepared.  The  eiiectiveness  of  lactic  acid 
droplets  as  a  decontaminant  for  vegetative  bacterial  aerosols  In  an  enclosed  chamber  as  demonstrated.  A  contract 
to  expand  these  studies  and  to  pursue  the  development  of  a  biological  cloud  neutralizatton  system  was  awarded.  The 
In-house  chemical  screening  program  for  new  vapor  phase  decontamirants  Is  continuing  in  an  effort  to  find  a  suitable 
replacement  for  beta-prop iolactone  and  formaldehyde.  Several  potential  disinfectants  have  been  selected  for  further 
study.  A  contract  package  was  completed  tor  the  exploratory  development  of  a  decontamination  system  for  biolog- 
ically contaminated  personnel,  equipment,  and  enclosures.  The  proposed  procurement  is  a  4-year  technical  effort 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1977  tlirough  hscal  year  1980.  The  in-house  chemical  screening  program  fcr  potential  dis- 
infectants has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  4  candidates  for  further  study.  Biological  leakage  tests  leading  toward 
development  of  new  test  technology  v/ere  performed  using  the  M-9A1  protective  mask  as  the  test  hxture. 
2.  Time-rate  chemiluminescence  detector  performance  was  evaluated  for  aerosolized  pathogens  at  Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  to 
further  establish  the  applicability  for  group  specific  identification  of  aerosolized  materials.  Efforts  were  made  to 
improve  the  response  separation  between  biological  groups  for  identification.  Data  are  being  evaluated.  A  biological 
all  clear  kit  for  indication  of  agent  presence  following  biological  attack,  exploratory  development  program  was 
initiated.  The  developmental  viability  response  indicator  systems  under  study  are  resazurin  and  catalase.  Responses 
of  the  2  systems  to  pathogens  were  obtained;  however,  improvements  in  sensitivity  are  required  to  establish  feasi- 
bility of  these  approacfies  for  further  development.  Performance  of  the  pattern  acquisition  and  correlation  technique 
system  with  Improved  pattern  recognition  electronics  and  use  of  a  digital  adaptive  alarm  logic  was  demonstrated 
for  biological  aerosols  and  ambient  background.  The  theoretical  feasibility  of  remote  detection  of  biological  aerosols 
in  the  atmosphere  has  been  indicated  as  a  result  of  contract  and  In-house  analysis.  Thus  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
further  establish  the  capability  of  remote  detection  using  intrinsic  fluorscence.  Evaluation  of  bacterial  pathogeny  of 
biological  defense  importance  and  tissue  antibodies  procurred  from  the  Naval  Biosciences  Laboratory  are  bsmg 
assessed  in  the  chemlluminescent  device  as  a  potential  means  ofSchieving  group  specificity. 


16. 821 
(.  000) 


[4S'_'ftC:,;".^b»^'ia^: . 
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Description  of 
R.D.T.  i  E.  effort 


(b)  Biological  defense 

materiel     con- 
cepts. 

(c)  Biolojical  defense 

materiel. 


(d)  Biological  defensft 
against  biologi-  - 
cal  agents. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


February  11,  1977 


Funds  obligatea 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year 


Current 
fiscal  year 


In-house 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


(-.002) 


(.  000)  Prior  year  advanced  development  deobligation  resulted  from  withdrawal  of  residual  funds  following  completion  effort. 


(.000) 
(-.006) 


(-.002) 
(2. 628)  Advanced  development  effort:  Prior  year  deobligation  as  a  result  of  residual  funds  withdrawn  upon  completion  of  effort. 


(4.664) 


10.904 


(2. 030) 

Engineering  development  effort:  Various  functional  configurations  of  the  XM-19  biological  agent  detector  were  field  tested  and 
evaluated.  The  results  of  these  tests  Indicated  that  the  design  employing  a  static  reaction  cell  for  monitoring  the  chemiluminescent 
and  reaction  was  superior  to  a  continuous  flow  cell  design.  Thus  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  continued  development  of  the  static 
eel  concept.  Among  the  principal  features  this  design  offers  is  a  significant  Improvement  In  the  reproducibility  in  detector  re- 
sponse to  simulant  challenges  and  a  major  reduction  in  the  volume  of  agent  required  to  operate  the  XM-19  biological  agent 
detector  over  its  mission  interval.  In-house  effort  was  directed  toward  the  detailed  examination  of  the  design  of  the  new  com- 
ponents employed  in  the  static  cell  design,  measuring  the  parameters  which  determine  their  performance,  and  testing  and  evaluat- 
ing alternate  d  esigns.  As  part  of  these  tests,  an  aerosol  testing  facility  capable  of  presenting  large  aerosol  particles  was  assembled. 
It  Decame  evident  that  additional  equipment  was  needed  to  establish  the  range  of  particle  sizes  required  to  thoroughly  evaluate 
the  sampling  capability  of  both  the  XIV1-19  and  XM-2  biological  sampler.  Action  was  taken  to  procure  the  needed  equipment 
and  to  make  the  necessary  modifications  to  the  existing  facility  so  that  a  full  spectrum  of  aerosols  can  be  generated  and  quanti- 
tatively assessed.  An  XM-2  design  leading  toward  a  self-contained  disposable  aerosol  sample  reservoir  was  also  tested  and 
evaluated.  This  configuration  offers  a  substantial  simplification  and  reduction  of  logistics  burden.  The  multiyear  prime  contract 
for  Engineering  Development  of  the  subject  system  is  under  negotiation.  To  provide  the  initial  Impetus  to  this  program,  several 
small  contracts  have  or  will  be  awarded  to  critically  examine  selective  design  areas  important  to  the  initial  engineering  develop- 
ment program.  These  include  the  design  of  the  XM-2,  alternate  aerosol  concentrator  designs,  aerosol  generating  equipment  for 
use  in  testing,  the  design  of  the  electronic  alarm  logic  for  the  XM-19,  and  further  improvement  in  suppressing  the  effects  of 
certain  dust  aerosols  on  the  performance  of  the  XM-19.  A  contractor  is  developing  process  data  suitable  for  the  preparation  of 
procurement  specifications  for  the  luminol  reagent  and  for  the  precoated  impaction  tape  used  In  the  XM-19.  Also,  alternate  tape 
designs  are  being  prepared  for  evaluation  to  determine  if  improvements  in  the  specificity  of  the  impaction/wash  process  can  be 
achieved.  Another  contractor  is  conducting  a  detailed  experimental  program  for  the  accumulation  of  data  for  a  computer  analysis 
by  varying  the  formulation  of  the  reagent  and  other  parameters  used  in  the  XM-19  The  analyses  should  result  In  optimization 
of  variables  for  the  best  operational  performance.  A  3d  contractor  has  redesigned  the  multinozzie  concentrator  resulting  in  fewer 
by  varying  the  formulation  of  the  reagent  and  other  parameters  used  in  the  XM-19.  The  analyses  should  result  In  optimization 
of  variables  for  the  best  operational  performance.  A  3d  contractor  has  redesigned  the  multinozzie  concentrator  resulting  In  fewer 
parts,  simpler  mechanical  design  and  reduction  of  the  noise  level.  Prototypes  were  fabricated  and  are  presently  being  evaluated 
in-house. 
7.088    This  multifaceted  program  Is  a  highly  specialized  field  of  infectious  disease  research  because  abnormal  routes  of  administration 

(aerosols)  many  times  alter  the  normal  pattern  of  disease  agents.  Incidence  of  disease  from  biological  warfare  (BW)  agents  Is 

3.816  significantly  higher  than  that  observed  in  natural  infection  with  the  sameagent  due  to  concentration  of  the  agent  In  a  small  opera- 
tional area.  Agents  used  in  BW,  due  to  genetic  engineering,  stabilization,  and  use  of  resistant  strains  may  present  a  different 
pattern  for  diagnosis.  The  United  States  recognizes  its  vulnerability  to  BW  attacks,  and  the  possibility  that  this  type  of  weapon 
may  be  used  against  us  and  our  allies.  Medical  defense  depends  on  protection  against  illness,  and,  where  protection  cannot  be 
provided,  rapid  diagnosis  and  successful  treatment  of  those  lllnessess  which  occur.  The  investment  strategy  in  this  program  Is 
based  on  envisioned  military  operations,  medical  and  scientific  state-of-the-art,  as  well  as  continuous  coordination  and  data 
input  from  the  medical  intelligence  community.  Within  the  framework  of  this  strategy,  the  U.S.  Army  medical  research  of  Infectious 
disease  (USAMRllD)  research  program  emphasizes  investigations  on  problems  associated  with  the  medical  defense  against  BW 
agents  and  those  microorganisms  which  require  special  containment  facilities.  The  program  has  3  principle  task-related  goals: 
(1)  Pathogenesis  of  military  Important  infections:  (2)  prevention  and  treatment  of  biological  agent  casualties:  and  (3)  rapid 

diagnosis  of  biological  agents.  Significant  progress  in  each  of  these  categories  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 
Pathogenesis  of  infections  of  military  Importance:  The  goal  of  this  important  area  is  to  define  mechanisms  of  both  disease 

progression  and  defensive  responses  within  the  Infected  host  Involving  a  broad,  multidisciplined  study  of  the  infectious 

process  including  metabolic,  endocrine,  and  biochemical  studies,  interaction  of  vaccines  and  toxins,  and  the  effects  of 

radiation  on  infection.  Investment  payoffs  in  this  area  Include: 

(a)  Tissue  enzymes  (adenyl  cyclase)  and  hormones  (prostaglandins)  found  to  be  released  early  in  the  inflammation 

process  of  infection. 

(b)  Early  disease  pattern  (depression  in  amino  acids  and  Increase  in  acute  phase  globulins)  defined  in  the  Infectious 

process. 

(c)  The  immune  response  following  irradiation  was  found  to  be  delayed.  This  is  extremely  important  in  the  protection 

of  the  soldier  against  disease  in  a  nuclear  environment. 

(d)  A  major  breakthrough  was  accomplished  in  developing  the  squirrel  monkey  as  a  model  for  studying  respiratory 

infections.  The  immediate  benefit  In  this  isexampled  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  model  for  swine  influenza. 

(e)  A  new  and  novel  technique  has  been  developed  for  scanning  electron  miscroscopy  that  enable  1  to  visualize 

Infection  early  In  the  disease.  Virus  particles  can  be  detected  as  early  as  1)4  hr  after  virus  adsorption  to  cells. 
Prevention  and  treatment  of  biological  casualties:  Since  mass  Immunization  against  all  potential  biological  warfare  (BW) 
agents  is  neither  feasible  nor  practical;  vaccines  are  being  developed  against  key  microorganisms  and  toxins  which 
experience  and  current  Intelligence  data  suggests  to  be  of  potential  geographical  military  importance.  New  methods  of 
Immunoprophylaxis  and  therapy  are  being  extensively  studied,  particularly  In  the  antiviral  area.  Experimental  approaches 
Include;  Develop  new  vaccines  and  toxins;  Improve  efficacy  of  existing  vaccines;  cell-mediated  studies;  efficacy  screening 
of  antiviral  compounds:  aerogenic  administration  of  antiviral  compounds.  Benefits  include: 

(a)  Vaccine  development  against  potential  BW  agents  such  as  anthrax,  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis  (VEE), 

tularemia,  plague,  and  Q  fever  has  been  completed.  Vaccines  against  chikungunya  and  Ritt  Valley  fever  arbo- 
virus infections  In  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia,  are  in  final  development.  Vaccines  against  Dengue  type  2,  Mayaro 
virus,  and  sinbis  virus  found  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  are  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  2  classes  of  drugs,  tllorone  and  polyinosinic-polycytidylic  acid  (PIC),  have  been  shown  effective  in  early  protection 

against  VEE  and  yellow  fever  by  Inducing  interferon,  a  nonspecific  protective  substance.  Rimantadine  and 
amantadine  have  exhibited  both  prophylactic  and  therapeutic  effects  against  influenza. 

(c)  Lymphocyte  transformation  assay  has  been  developed  to  study  cell-mediated  responses  of  specified  disease  agents 

and  to  evaluate  the  cellular  effects  of  vaccines  developed  and  commonly  employed  at  USAMRllD. 

(d)  PIC  has  been  shown  to  be  a  potent  drug  for  inducing  better  and  quicker  protection  against  VEE  by  increasitlf 

antibody  responses.  This  drug  also  increases  antibody  responses  to  swine  influenza. 
Rapid  diagnosis  of  biological  agents :  This  critical  block  of  research  supported  by  both  in-house  and  contract  research  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  IS  aimed  at  rapidly  identifying  the  causative  agent  in  any  BW  attack  so  that  appropriate  supportive 
measures  can  be  initiated  earlier  than  is  now  possible  In  the  current  state-of-the-art  Subtle  changes  In  the  host's  bio- 
chemical metabolic  status  serve  as  indicators  of  incubating  Infections.  Wejnust  utilize  and  exploit  methodology  in  various 
fields  of  science  such  as : 

1.  Immunoelectrophoresis— to  rapidly  identify  the  causative  organisms  by  Immunological  means. 

2.  Mass  spectrometry— to  identify  metabolites  in  the  body  fluids  indicative  of  types  of  organisms. 

3  Laser  beam  scattering— to  rapidly  identify  the  morphology  of  the  causative  organism.  In  order  for  rapid  Identification 
of  BW  agents  to  be  a  viable  part  of  the  total  medical  defense  program,  it  must  be  approached  on  3  interrelated 
levels;  (1)  whether  or  not  Infection  is  in  progress;  (2)  what  is  the  general  nature  of  the  infectious  organism  i.e. 
bacterial,  rickettsial,  or  viral;  and  (3)  what  Is  the  specific  agent.  The  need  for  rapid  diagnosis  was  exemplified 
intherecent  "legionnaire's  disease"  outbreak  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  While  it  is  not  suspected  that  this  was  the  result 
of  a  BW  agent,  the  diagnostic  procedures  routinely  used  were  not  adequately  responsive  to  affect  supportive 
medical  care,  and  the  identification  of  the  etiology  Is  still  in  doubt.  Progress  in  pursuit  of  rapid  identification 
is  included  in  the  following: 
(a)  Metabolic  process  (oxidation  of  glucose  and  increased  deoxyribonucleic  acid  synttiesis  can  be  used  as 
indicators  4  to  6  hr  post  infection  with  herpes  virus. 
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(b)  Procedures  have  been  developed  whereby  alterations  In  the  trace  metals  levels  In  conjunction  with  routine 

blood  chemistry  and  analysis  tests  can  detect  early  infection  and  differentiate  between  a  bacterial 
(typhoid  fever)  and  viral  (sandfly  fever)  Infection. 

(c)  An  Immunoelectrophoresis  procedure  has  been  developed  that  affords  rapid  identification  of  a  variety 

viruses  in  clinical  specimens  within  48  hr.  Modification  to  a  wide  variety  of  agents  may  provide  a  means 
to  quickly  identify  specific  BW  agents  for  medical  treatment 

(d)  The  development  of  mass  spectrometry  procedures  now  make  it  possible  to  positively  identify  a  group  of 

metabolites  from  the  urine  of  patients  with  hepatitis.  This  procedure  is  being  simplified  for  faster 
results  i  n  order  to  develop  a  rapid  diagnostic  tool  for  identification  of  B W  agents. 
Significant  advances  have  been  made  In  development  of  vaccines,  animal  models  of  disease,  treatment  of 
disease,  early  diagnosis  of  Infection,  andinfundamentalknowledgeof  infectious  disease  process.  Important 
tissue  culture  and  cost-saving  advances  have  been  made  In  technical  aspects  of  large-scale  vaccine  develop- 
ment. Research  continues  in  these  areas  with  constant  interaction  with  other  Department  of  Defense 
agencies  in  all  collaboration  research  and  data  information  collection  to  obtain  fundamental  Information 
upon  which  to  base  development  of  preventive  and  therapeutic  measure  and  broaden  our  base  for  protec- 
tioiiof  the  soldier  from  infectious  disease. 
Operations  research  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  biological  threat  to  the  United  States  and  to  U.S.  military 
forces  throughout  the  world.  During  this  period,  11  studies  were  in  progress: 

1.  Study  1:  Target  vulnerability  assessment;  A  2-volume  report  was  published;  vol.  1  and  executive  summary,  and  vol.  2, 

the  complete  report  (Biological  Vulnerability  Assessment).  The  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  vulnerability  of  a  specific 
front  to  a  biological  attack,  based  on  political,  military,  and  environmental  factors  associated  with  that  target  area. 

2.  Study  3:  Response  protocol;  A  report  on  this  study  was  completed  during  this  period,  titled  Biological  Defense  Protocol. 

The  report  Is  an  assessment  of  current  capabilities  and  bioligical  defense  requirements  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  field.. 
The  current  capability  Is  based  on  current  attitudes  regarding  biological  defense  and  training  and  equipment  devoted 
to  biological  defense.  Information  was  obtained  from  several  sources.  An  analysis  was  made  of  training  preparedness 
requirement  In  response  to  the  biological  threat. 

3.  Study  5:  Target  vulnerability  analog  definition;  This  study  was  completed  and  a  report  was  published  (Analog  Environ- 

mental Parameters  for  Assessing  Targets  Vulnerability).  An  analysis  was  made  of  environmental  conditions  at  selected 
sites  to  determine  the  duration  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  conditions  that  would  render  the  site  a  susceptible 
target  to  a  biological  attack.  For  the  stringent  conditions  for  attack  that  were  Imposed,  the  frequency  of  suitable  condi- 
tions was  relatively  high. 

4.  Study  8;  Target  vulnerability:  This  study  involves  an  assessment  of  the  meteorology  and  topography,  identification  of 

strategic  and  tactical  targets,  and  identification  of  possible  modes  of  attack  against  U.S.  forces,  should  thev  be 
involved  In  operations  under  this  scenario.  During  this  period,  a  literature  review  was  Initiated.  Report  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

5.  Study  10:  Biological  defector  effectiveness  for  bomblet  attacks;  This  study  will  evaluate  the  detection  capabilities  for  an 

on-target  bomblett  against  U.S.  military  forces  based  on  current  detector  arrays.  During  this  report  period  distribution 
patterns  for  biological  bomblets  have  been  defined  and  orientation  on  target  has  been  examined  to  establish  cloud  travel 
patterns  and  cloud  emergence.  Requirements  for  detector  density  and  location  will  be  examined.  Report  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

6.  Study  11;  Role  of  large  particle  size  aerosols  In  biological  defense;  This  study  will  assess  U.S.  troop  vulnerability  from 

biological  attack  involving  large  particle  size  aerosols.  During  this  period  an  analysis  of  the  physical  properties  of  particles 
in  the  20-micron  diameter  range  and  the  relation  of  particle  size  to  the  numbers,  survival,  and  dosage  of  micro-organisms 
in  such  particles  was  accomplished.  A  report  is  In  preparation.  Phase  2  will  be  an  examination  of  data  available  for 
several  organisms  and  the  effect  of  particle  size  on  animal  i  nfectivity  for  these  organisms  and  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 

7.  Study  12;  Biological  detector  criteria  for  fixed  Installations:  This  study  will  develop  procedures  to  determine  the  effective- 

ness of  various  biological  detector  criteria  in  preventing  casualties  for  fixed  installations.  During  this  period  analysis  of 
building  ventilation  characteristics  for  a  variety  of  climatological  conditions  was  completed.  Report  Is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

8.  Study  15:  Biological  cloud  patterns  and  profiles;  This  study  will  summarize  all  past  test  data  on  biological  cloud  patterns 

and  profiles.  During  this  period  effects  of  wind  speed  and  wind  direction  shears  on  instantaneous  point  and  line  source 
clouds  were  examined.  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  these  shears  on  the  cloud  distribution  in  space  and  time  was 
stud'ed  for  various  terrain  situations.  The  adequacy  of  current  diffusion  models  to  handle  these  situations  will  be  investi- 
gated for  possible  modification.  Report  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

9.  Study  17;  Analysis  of  the  validity  and  Integrity  of  biological  treaties;  This  study  will  provide  In  the  context  of  current  and 

projected  international  relations,  an  analysis  of  the  validity  and  integrity  of  biological  treaties.  During  this  period  an 
examination  of  the  following  was  accomplished:  (1)  events  which  contributed  to  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  bio- 
logical treaties;  (2)  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  provision  of  these  treaties:  (3)  alternative  or  unspecified  procedures 
for  assuring  the  integrity  and  validity  of  treaties.  Study  will  be  published  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

10.  Study  18;  Minimum  capability  for  bllogical  threat;  This  study  will  assess  the  technological  requirements  for  development  of 

biological  weapons  to  meet  a  number  of  potential  poles  for  use  by  groups  having  a  low  level  of  technical  capability.  During 
this  period  an  analysis  of  the  existence  of  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  capability  to  produce,  stockpile,  and  transport 
biological  materiel  for  use  In  biological  weapon  systems  was  accomplished.  Study  will  be  com.nleted  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

11.  Study  19;  Refinement  of  target  vulnerability  analog  criteria:  This  study  will  provide  for  further  characterization  of  target 

vulnerability  analogs  and  will  be  applied  to  a  number  of  sites  and  larger  areas.  Durlngthls  period,  refinement  of  analysis 
techniques  has  been  initiated.  Study  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
Obligations  were  incurred  in  the  modification  of  an  Inclosed  test  chamber  and  a  check  out  test  procedures  prior  to  testing  of  the 
XM-19  biological  agent  defector.  Testing  of  the  XM-19  is  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1977. 


(.000) 


(.  107) 


(.107) 
.000 


(.000) 
.003 


.003 


.000 


Obligations  were  incurred  in  the  reporting  of  a  test  program  which  was  In  response  to  unified  and  specified  commands  and  service 
requirements.  Test  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  biological  decay  data  between  the  mobile  v?n/micrafilament 
tecnnique  and  free  floating  aerosols.  Final  report  was  published  during  this  report  period. 
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7. 775    During  the  IS-month  period  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $8,120  000  for  general 
— -      research  investigations,  development,  and  test  of  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents  and  weapons  systems 

. 34S       and  other  support  equipment  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows- 
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1976.  RCS :  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


r  year 


In-house 


(  urrent 
fisc  il  year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


8.761 


9.247 


8.766 


8.280 


""^Miirf  Al"I!!!",\'l JJ^^'^h  "^"J  ^l"  '^^^  and  fiscal  year  197T,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $17,527,000  for  procurement 
activ  ties  associated  with  smoke  flame  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents,  weapons  systems,  and  other  support  equipment 
Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows:  vv       ^    v     "^ 

Smoke,  flame  and  incendiary  program »m  i;n9  nnn 

Herbicide  program .....!. ' ] $11,502,000 

Riot  control  program... " "         ,7c  nnn 

Other  support  equipment ----~--"~"~IIII"""""IIII"IIIIiri""III"""      5, 6501 000 


AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS    ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY,  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JAN     1     1975 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1975,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1055  '     ' 


ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JAN.  1,  1975,  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1975 


From— 


To— 


SEC.  I— CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM 

:hange  figures  as  follows: 
Army"  obligated 


sen  nces. 


First  line,  "Department  of  th' 
Chemical  research _.. 

Basic  research  in  life  1, 

Exploratory  development 
Lethal  chemical  program 

Exploratory  development 

Advanced  development.. 

Engineering  developmeni 

Testing 

Incapacitating  chemical  progr  m:  Exploratory  development 
Defensive  equipment  progran . 

Exploratory  development 

Advanced  development.. 

Engineering  developmeni  . 

Testing. 

Simulant  test  support. 


W, 


968. 000 
268,000 
170,000 

98,000 
242,000 

22,000 
-15,000 
250,000 
485,000 

32,000 
426,000 
256,000 
599,000 
376,000 
195,000 
0 


$5,017,000 

325,000 

230.000 

95,000 

230,000 

14,000 

-19,000 

-250,000 

485, 000 

31, 000 

4,431,000 

3,252,000 

604,000 

380,000 

195,000 

0 
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SEC.  4— ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS.  ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY,  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JAN.   1,   1975 

THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1975,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065— Continued 


From- 


To- 


Prior  year 
Current  year 


In-House         Prior  year 


In-Housa 


Contract     Current  year 


Contract 


1  Under  funds  obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Chemical  warfare  program 

3    1.  Chemical  research 

3  (a)  Basic  research  in  life  sciences 

S  (b)  General  chemical  investigations 

9    2.  Lethal  chemical  programs , 

9  (a)  Agent  investigations  and  weapons  concepts 

II  (c)  Tactical  weapons  systems:  (1)  Advanced  development 

13    3.  Incapacitating  chemical  program 

13  (a)  Agent  investigations  and  weapons  concepts 

13    4.  Defense  equipment  program 

13  (a)  Physical  protection  investigations 

17  (b)  Advanced  development  of  defensive  systems 

18  (c)  Collective  protection  system 

18  (d)  Warning  and  detection  system 

SEC.  II.  -BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

1    First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army  obligated" 

Biological  research. 

Basic  research  in  live  sciences 

Exploratory  development 

Defensive  systems 

Exploratory  development 

Advanced  development 

Engineering  development ; 

Testing 

Simulant  test  support.. „ 


-.003 


3.221 


-.045 


3.290 


5.001 
.000 


1.747 
.189 


5.070 
-.003 


1.735 
.249 


.268 
(.000) 


.079 
(.140) 


.328 
(.000) 


.076 
(.200) 


(.170) 
(.000) 


(.030) 
(.049) 


(.  230) 
(-.  003) 


(.030> 
(.049) 


(.098) 
-.021 


(.049) 
.248 


(.098) 
-.033 


(.046) 
.244 


.263 

(.000) 

(-.018) 


-.006 

(.022) 

(-.012) 


.263 
(-.008) 
(-.  022) 


-.014 
(.022) 
(-.016) 


(.000) 
.000 


(-.006) 
.032 


(.000) 
-.001 


(-.006) 
.031 


.032 
(.000) 


.000 
(.  032) 


.032 
(-.001) 


.000 
(.031) 


(.  032) 
-.012 


(.000) 


752 


(.032) 
-.016 


(.000) 
2.758 


4.438 
(-.012) 


1.674 
(.343) 


4.447 
(-.016) 


1.673 
(.340) 


(1. 145) 
(.000) 


(.790) 
(.  103) 


(1.145) 
(.000) 


(.789) 
(.108) 


(.  599) 
(.  000) 


(.496) 
(.016) 


(.  604) 
(.000) 


(.496) 
(.018) 


(.083) 
(.000) 


(•067) 


100) 


(.085) 
(.000) 


(.067) 
(.  102) 


(.  293) 


(.  193) 


(.295) 


(.  193) 


From- 


To— 


$4, 888, 000 

50,  000 

50, 000 

4, 838, 000 

4, 122, 000 

285, 000 

428, 000 

3,000 

0 


$4. 869, 000 

50,000 

50. 000 

4, 819, 000 

4, 103, 000 

285,000 

428,000 

3.000 

0 


From— 


To- 


Prior  year 
Current  year 


In-House         Prior  year 


In-House 


Contract     Current  year 


Contract 


SEC.  II.— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 
2  2.  Defense  equipment  program 

5  (e)  Foreign  biological  threat 

SEC.  III.— ORDNANCE  PROGRAM 

Under  funds  obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

1  First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army  obligated" 

1  Ordnance  program — 

Smoke,  flame  and  incendiary  program — 

Herbicide  program 

Riot  control  program 

Other  support  equipment  program 

Test  support 


—.003 


4.511 


-.022 


4.492 


4.841 
(.000) 


.327 
(.  132) 


4.841 
(-.019) 


.327 
(.  113) 


(.157) 


(.025) 


(.157) 


(.025) 


1,446,000 

1.496,000 

.182 

1.024 

.182 

1.030 

1.264 

.422 

1.314 

.466 

476,000 

476,000 

233,000 

239,000 

234,000 

244,000 

350, 000 

384,000 

153.000 

153,000 

Sji 
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(ii 


P  ior  year 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


fii  cal 


Chemical  warfare  program. 


1.  Defensive  equipment  pro- 
gram. 

(a)  Exploratory  devel- 

opment chemi-  - 
cal/biologlcal  de- 
fense       tech- 
nology. 

(b)  Exploratory  devel- 

opment. 

(c)  Engineering  devel- 
opment. 

Chemical  warfare  program 


1.  Defensive  equipment  pro- 
gram. 


(a)  Protective  clothing. 


SEC.  3.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON 
OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH 


Description  of 
R.D.T.  i  E.  effort 


Ordnance  program. 


Prior  year 


Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort     Curre  it  year  Contract 


Defensive  Equipment  Program" 
Exploratory  development. . 


Engineering  development 

Total  defensive 
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Funds  obligated 
millions  of  dollars) 


In-house 


Current 
year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


.000 


■79^    During  the  period  July  1, 1975  through  Sept.  30, 1976,  the  Navy  obligated  $1,060,000  for  research  and  development  efforts. 


1.060 
.000 


.268 
.792 


1.060 
.000 


.268 
.140 


Funds  : 


.200 


.000 


.200 


.200 
.000 

.660 
.015 


jnds  support  defense  requirements  analysis,  development  of  automated  chemical/biological  detection  systems,  joint  develop- 
nrn    Tu"'*"J-  °  ^  "**  Pfp'^'i'^  ""^sk  and  study  assistance  to  determine  cost  to  provide  shipboard  protection  to  new  type  naval  ships 
060    The  objectives  of  this  program  are:  (1)  develop  a  coordinated,  unified  R.D.T.  &  E.  chemical 'biological  defense  program  te  inter- 
pret operational  requirements,  (2)  to  coordinate  the  response  to  these  requirements,  (3)  to  advise  and  assist  U.S.  Navy  Materiel 
Command  in  developing  and  coordinating  these  requirements  with  the  Army  and  Air  Forcei 

The  purposes  of  this  program  are:  (1)  provide  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  chemical  warfare  advanced  warning  capabilities  utilizing  pas- 
sive infrared  techniques,  and  (2)  to  provide  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  a  chemical  agent  point  sampling  detector  and  surface  con- 
tamination monitor. 

During  the  period  July  1, 1975  through  Sept.  30, 1976,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  J18,000   for  procurements  asso- 
ciated with  chemical  warfare  defensive  equipment 


.000 
.452 

.208 
.033 


.018 
.015 


.000 
.033 


.018 
.015 
.018 


.000 

•033       Obligations  to  cover  the  procurement  of  chemical  warfare  protective  clothing  for  distribution  to  Navy  ships  and  stations. 
.000 
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Funds  obligated 
(  millions  of  dollars) 


Pr  3r  year 


In-house 


lurrent 
fisi  a  I  year 


Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


.198 


.000 


.000 


.198 


Termination  cost  for  firebombs  MK  343  fuze  contract 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  ANN  lAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1.  1975-SEPT.  30,  1976),  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.(SA)  1065,  SEPT. 

30,  1976 


SEC.  l.-OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  CHEM  CAL  WARFARE  LETHAL  AND  INCAPACITATING  AND  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1  THROUGH  1975  SEPT  30  1976 

RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE,  SEPT.  30,  1976  '     ' 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DE\  ELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30. 1976,  REPORTING  SERVICE-  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

AIR  FORCE,  RCS:  DD-D.R.  &  E.  1065,  FUNDS  OBLIGATED 

(In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


In-house 


Explanation  of  obligations 


Total  R.D.T.  &  E.  obliga- 

tlOflS. 


1, 086  Development  and  testing  of  agent  detection  devices  and  further  development  of  modification  kits  for  structures.  Evaluation  and 
development  of  various  items  of  personnel  protective  equipment 


SEC.  2.-BI0L0GICAL  RESe/rCH  PROC  RAM 


Negative. 
SEC.  3.-R.D.  T.  4  E.  AND  PROCUREMENT 

Negative. 
SEC.  4.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  OF  CHEMI 

Negative. 


OBLIGATIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1. 1975  THROUGH  SEPT.  30. 1976.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  RCS;  DD-D  R  &  E  (SA)  1065  SEPT  30 

1976  ... 
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SECOND  MOCK  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
2  V2  days  we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
an  energetic  and  bright  group  of  young 
men  and  women,  from  25  high  schools, 
primarily  from  the  east  coast,  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  part  of  the  second 
mock  Constitutional  Convention.  These 
future  leaders  of  America  have  engaged 
iri  debate  aimed  at  amending  specific  sec- 
tions of  our  Constitution.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sit  in  on  their  Fri- 
day morning  session,  held  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  room  1202.  I  be- 
lieve with  young  people  such  as  these  177 
delegates,  representing  the  future  leaders 
of  our  country,  that  our  Nation  definitely 
has  a  great  future  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  very  outstanding 
Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  one  of  the 
items  debated  and  voted  on  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  calling 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  After  extensive  arguments  for 
and  against  direct  elections,  these  fine 
young  Americans  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President.  The  final  vote  \yas  107  for,  18 
against,  and  13  abstensione^ 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  desires  expressed  by  these  young 
Americans  should  be  interpreted  as  one 
indication  of  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  overwhelmingly  endorse  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  result  in  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Amendment 
(To  provide  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President) 

Resolved  by  the  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  United  States,  In  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  following  article 
Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part 
of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress. 
Article  — 

Section  1 :  The  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  of  the  District  constituting  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  elect 
the  President  and  Vice  President  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Each  elector  shall  cast  one 
vote  for  a  pair  of  persons  who  shall  have 
previously  consented  to  the  Joinder  of  their 
names  as  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  The  pair  of  per- 
sons receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  elected,  if  a  said  number  be  at  least 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  such  offices. 

If  no  pair  of  persons  receives  such  a  num- 
ber, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  meet  in  Joint  session  and  choose 
between  the  two  pair  of  persons  who  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  making  this 
choice,  each  Member  of  Congress  shall  have 


one  vote,  and  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives . 

Section  2:  The  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  except  that 
for  electors  of^Presldent  and  Vice  President 
Congresg^jJ^  prescribe  uniform  qualifica- 
tions. 

Section  3:  The  times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  such  elections  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  each  State  by  the  legislature  there- 
of. The  date  of  the  election  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress,  and  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Section(^:  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


TRIBUTE   TO  JOE   SEWELL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opporttmity  to  pay  tribute  to  Joe 
Sewell.  whose  election  to  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  was  announced  last  week. 
Joe  Sewell's  remarkable  baseball  skills 
have  carried  him  from  the  sandlots  of 
his  native  Titus,  Ala.,  to  the  thrills  of 
VSTorld  Series  play  in  Yankee  Stadium, 
and  now  to  the  highest  accolade:  the 
honor  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Coopers - 
town,  N.Y.  Recognition  by  the  Baseball 
Writers  Association  of  America's  Hall  of 
Fame  Committee  represents  the  piimacle 
of  success  in  baseball.  I  am  proud  today 
to  commend  to  our  attention  the  richly 
deserved  honors  won  by  Joe  Sewell,  an 
excellent  baseball  player  and  an  out- 
standing gentleman. 

Joe  was  an  upperclassman  of  mine  at 
the  University  of  Alabama.  I  have  vivid 
memories  of  his  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  old  Woods  Hall  at  the  university. 
After  graduation  from  the  university  in 
1920,  Joe  competed  in  major  league  base- 
ball for  the  next  14  seasons.  He  was  the 
Cleveland  Indians'  shortstop  from  1920 
to  1930,  and  the  New  York  Yankees'  third 
baseman  from  1931  to  1933.  His  career 
batting  average  of  .312  places  him  high 
among  the  all-time  leaders  for  short- 
stops, and  his  best  single  season  average 
of  .353  in  1923  is  a  standard  of  excellence 
rarely  achieved  in  baseball.  Joe  was  also 
an  outstanding  defensive  player :  his  ca- 
reer fielding  percentage  was  .954.  He  led 
American  League  shortstops  in  putouts 
four  consecutive  seasons,  and  in  assists 
during  five  seasons.  Always  dedicated 
and  durable,  he  appeared  in  1,103  con- 
secutive games;  only  three  men  in  the 
history  of  baseball  have  bettered  that 
mark. 

Joe  Sewell  is  most  famous,  however, 
for  his  tenacity  and  aggressiveness  as  a 
batter.  Using  a  heavy  bat  and  a  disci- 
plined swing,  he  was  virtually  impossible 
to  strike  out.  He  says  he  could  see  the  ball 
when  it  left  his  bat.  In  7,132  major  league 
at  bats,  he  struck  out  only  114  times.  He 
holds  the  season  record  low  of  only  four 
strikeouts  in  155  games  in  1925. 

Today,  Joe  Sewell  is  employed  in  pub- 
lic relations  for  a  dairy  firm  in  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.  After  learning  of  his  election 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Joe  remarked  that 
"It's  a  long,  long  way  from  Tuscaloosa  to 
Cooperstown."  But  seldom  has  the  jour- 
ney been  made  so  deservedly,  and  the 
honor  so  fully  earned. 


HELLER  AND  GALBRAITH  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
December  12,  1976  Minneapolis  Tribime 
published  articles  by  two  noted  econo- 
mists, Walter  W.  Heller  and  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Times,  respectively.  Dr. 
Heller  is  a  proponent  of  the  one-time  tax 
rebate  proposed  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration; Dr.  Galbraith  is  an  equally 
ardent  opponent. 

"The  evidence  of  slowdown  and  slack 
is  so  pervasive,"  states  Dr.  Heller,  "that 
plans  for  a  tax  tonic  for  our  ailing  recov- 
ery should  be  in  full  swing."  The  under- 
utilization  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
economy  provide  the  basic  case  for  a  tax 
stimulus.  Not  only  is  this  a  domestic 
responsibility,  but  we  also  have  world- 
wide obligations  to  help  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Dr.  Heller  does  not  be- 
lieve that  either  a  quick  speedup  in 
Federal  spending  or  easier  monetary  pol- 
icy can  provide  an  adequate  boost,  thus 
shifting  the  obligation  for  aiding  our 
lackluster  economy  to  the  tax  side  of  the 
budget. 

Dr.  Heller's  proposal  is  for  a  one-shot 
lump  sum  tax  rebate  that  would  focus 
chiefly  on  middle-  and  low-income  con- 
sumers. He  believes  that  this  type  of 
stimulus  is  attractive  because  it  would 
quickly  boost  the  economy  when  it  is 
most  needed;  it  would  enable  us  to  keep 
our  options  open  for  future  policies;  and 
finally,  the  1975  tax  experience  proved 
that  a  rebate  quickly  enters  the  spend- 
ing stream.  As  Dr.  Heller  states,  it  yields 
a  "bigger  short-run  bang  for  the  buck." 

On  the  other  hand,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  is  opposed  to  such  a  measure. 
"Those  who  advocate  a  tax  cut,"  he 
states,  "do  so  in  deeply  conditionecl  dis- 
regar(i  to  its  economic  ineffectiveness,  its 
demonstrated  political  disutility  and  its 
patently  reactionary  social  effects."  It  is 
his  belief  that  people  become  aware  of 
their  tax  saving  only  gradually,  and 
especially  so  in  tlie  upper-income  brack- 
ets. Consequently  tax  savings  are  spent 
slowly — and  will  not  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  economy.  According  to  Gal- 
braith, it  removes  benefits  from  those 
Americans  who  have  the  least  income 
and  the  greatest  need  for  help.  Rather, 
Dr.  Galbraith  advocates  a  plan  to  expand 
the  economy  by  aiding  our  cities.  "Mak- 
ing or  keeping  the  cities  livable  is  only 
the  clearest  alternative  to  tax  reduc- 
tion," he  states. 

Mr.  President,  both  Dr.  Heller  and  Dr. 
Galbraith  are  extremely  articulate  and 
intelligent  economists.  However,  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  Walter  Heller 
on  this  occasion.  The,  economy  needs  a 
boost  right  now.  We  cannot  enlarge  our 
spending  programs  quickly  enough  to  do 
the  entire  job.  And  we  must  move  cau- 
tiously on  permanent  tax  cuts,  for,  as  Dr. 
Galbraith  rightly  points  out.  our  unmet 
pubic  needs  are  great,  and  they  must  be 
financed.  I  do  not  want  us  to  get  our- 
selves into  the  position  where  we  change 
the  tax  rates  to  the  extent  that  we  lose 
revenues  badly  needed  to  take  care  of 
the  many  basic  needs  of  our  coimtry.  A 
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minimum  tax  cut  of  $16  billion  seems  called 
for.  In  the  light  of  a  U.S.  output  potential 
nearlng  $2  trUllon  in  1977,  and  given  the 
precedent  of  a  $33  billion  tax  cut  (in  today's 
terms)  In  the  rising  economy  of  1964,  the 
figure  of  $15  billion  may  seem  unduly  mod- 
est. But  fears  of  Inflation  and  deficits  may 
rule   out   a   larger   figure. 

What  kind  of  a  tax  cut  would  be  most 
effective?  Under  today's  circumstances,  a 
simple  lump-sum  tax  rebate  focused  chiefly 
on  middle-  and  lower-income  consumers 
would  provide  the  best  booster  shot  for  oxir 
anemic  recovery.  The  tax  cut  could  be  cal- 
culated in  any  one  of  several  ways.  For  ex- 
ample. It  could  be  a  rebate  of  1976  Individual 
Income  taxes,  subject  to  a  fairly  low  celling 
and  a  fairly  high  floor  (In  other  words,  prc- 
vldlng  a  refundable  credit  for  those  falling 
below  the  tax  exemption  line). 

Another  approach  to  a  $15-bllllon  tax  cut 
would  be  to  provide  a  $70  per  capita  re- 
fundable credit  (payable  both  to  those  who 
pay  taxes  and  those  who  do  not) .  Since  more 
than  200  million  people  are  accounted  for  by 
exemptions  on  Income  tax  returns,  only 
about  15  million  would  have  to  be  reached 
by  means  other  than  such  returns.  As  to 
mechanics,  the  payment,  as  in  1975,  would 
be  calculated  and  refunded  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  soon  as  possible  after  re- 
turns are  filed. 

A  one-shot  tax  cut  of  this  kind  would  have 
three  decisive  attractions:  It's  quick,  it 
leaves  basic  budget  options  open,  and  it 
works. 

Speed:  In  tax  cutting,  simplicity  Is  the 
handmaiden  of  speed.  To  try  to  hammer  out 
the  form  and  distribution  of  a  long-term 
tax  cut  could  delay  action  for  months.  A 
refundable  tax  rebate  or  credit  could  move 
through  Congress  quickly,  be  paid  promptly, 
and  thus  provide  economic  stimulus  when  It 
Is  most  needed. 

Keeping  options  open:  By  making  the  tax 
cut  temporary  and  paying  it  in  a  lump  sum 
rather  than  through  lower  withholding  rates, 
one  would  In  no  way  prejudice  the  size  or 
form  of  a  permanent  tax  cut.  One  would  also 
leave  open  the  choice  between  future  tax 
cuts  and  new  or  expanded  programs. 

Most  Important,  it  works:  That  a  one-shot 
tax  cut  would  quickly  get  Into  the  spending 
stream  was  proved  beyond  doubt   (if  proof 
were  needed)   by  the  $23  billion  tax  cut  In 
1975.  Both  the  casual  evidence  provided  by 
the  economic  upsurge  in  1975  and  the  hard 
evidence  of  personal   savings  rates   quickly 
returning  to  normal  (evidence  confirmed  by 
the  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center's  con- 
sumer surveys)   demonstrate  that  a  tempo- 
rary tax  cut  does  the  work  expected  of  It 
in  boosting  consumer  spending.  What  of  the 
"permanent  Income  hypothesis"  in  this  con- 
nection? Whatever  may  be  the  consumer  re- 
action to  large  deviations  from  permanent 
income,  small  increments  are  quickly  spent. 
Why  foc\is  the  temporary  tax  cut  on  the 
consumer  rather  than  sharing  It  with  busi- 
ness? Part  of  the  answer,  as  Just  Implied,  is 
that  the  consumer  cut  will  yield  a  bigger 
short-run   bang  for  the   buck.   But  beyond 
this,  however  strong  the  rationale  may  be 
for  long-run  incentives  for  business  capital 
spending,  the  main  deterrent  to  such  spend- 
ing today  is  economic  slack.  Improved  liquid- 
ity, net  cash  fiows,  cmd  profit  margins  have 
poised  business  for  a  capital  spending  take- 
off. A  sizable  consumer  cut  will  help  boost 
sales    volume,    press    production    closer    to 
capacity,   and  thtis  help  fuel  that  takeoff. 
But  what  of  the  Impact  of  the  tax  cut  on 
budget   deficits   and   inflation?    On   deficits, 
the  answer  is  straightforward:  The  immedi- 
ate loss  of  revenue  would  enlarge  the  fiscal 

1977  deficit.  But  the  stimulative  effect  would 
generate  higher  revenues  to  reduce  the  fiscal 

1978  deficit. 

On  the  inflation  question,  one  starts  with 
some  reassuring  economic  facts: 


First,  the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  graau- 
ally  subsiding,  so  the  tax  cut  would  be  un- 
leashed in  an  atmosphere  of  some  reassur- 
ance (barring  a  huge  Jump  in  oil  prices). 

Idle  capacity  and  unemployed  labor  en- 
sure that  most  of  the  thrust  of  the  tax  cut 
would  be  translated  into  higher  output,  more 
Jobs  and  higher  Incomes  and  profits.  Recent 
attempts  to  boost  prices  in  the  face  of  a 
sputtering  recovery  have  fared  badly  enough 
to  provide  some  confidence  on  this  score. 

Even  if  the  $15-bllllon  tax  cut  had  the  full 
primary  and  secondary  Impacts  expected  of  it. 
It  could  not  push  the  economy  close  to  its 
capacity,  and  it  would  not  push  it  close  to  Its 
speed  limits.  One  test  is  to  measure  GNP  ad- 
vances against  the  Ford  administration's 
conservative  target  of  12.2  percent  real 
growth  between  the  fourth  quarters  of  1975 
and  1977  (as  set  forth  last  January) .  Merely 
to  hit  that  conservative  target  by  the  end  of 
next  year  would  require  a  6.8  percent  real 
growth  rate  between  the  fourth  quarters  of 
1976  and  1977.  The  stimulus  of  the  tax  cut 
would  run  no  risk  of  propelling  the  economy 
beyond — or  even  very  close  to — that  rate  of 
advance. 

No  objective  appraisal  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic setting  suggests  that  the  proposed  tax 
cut  \-'ould  evoke  more  than  a  minimal  re- 
sponse on  the  price  front.  But  when  it  comes 
to  Inflation,  "man  does  not  live  by  economics 
alone."  If  people  were  Jittery  enough  about 
inflation — and  conditioned  by  false  prophets 
to  believe  that  business  will  translate  any 
demand  stimulus  into  higher  prices — even 
a  modest  tax  cut  might  heighten  inflationary 
expectations. 

Given  the  lUoglc  of  this  response,  one 
ought  to  bet  against  it.  But  a  good  way  to 
hedge  one's  bets  would  be  for  Carter  to  ac- 
company his  call  for  a  tax  cut  with  a  call  on 
labor  and  business  for  wage  and  price  mod- 
eration and  an  outline  of  the  measures  he  in- 
tends to  take  to  tackle  inflation  from  the  cost 
and  supply  side.  In  this  connection,  aiming 
the  tax  cut  at  the  middle-and  lower-income 
groups  and  thus  boosting  wage  earners'  real 
buying  power  might  be  helpful  in  trying  to 
persuade  labor  to  push  a  little  less  hard  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

In  sum,  balancing  the  minor-to-mlnlmal 
risks  of  inflation  against  the  substantial  re- 
wards in  more  Jobs,  output,  income,  and  in- 
vestment, one  finds  in  the  proposed  $15-bll- 
lion  one-time  tax  cut,  the  kind  of  economic 
bargain  the  country  should  not  deny  Itself. 
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John  K.  GALBRArrn  Says  We  Do  Not  Need 
A  Tax  Cut 

Cambridge,  Mass. — In  the  weeks  following 
the  election,  quite  a  niunber  of  my  economist 
friends  of  distinguished  reputation  expressed 
themselves  promptly  and  decisively  on  behalf 
of  a  tax  reduction  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
No  partisanship  was  involved;  the  same  ac- 
tion was  also  proposed  and  taken  early  in  the 
Ford  administration. 

Jimmy  Carter  has  now  indicated  reserva- 
tions over  this  decision  to  which  he  seems 
unilaterally  to  have  been  committed.  The 
two  key  House  committee  chairmen.  Reps. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Al  Ullman  of  Ways  and  Means,  have  also 
made  clear  their  opposition.  All  who  see  even 
slightly  below  the  surface  of  things  will  re- 
joice. Those  who  advocate  a  tax  cut  do  so  In 
deeply  conditioned  disregard  of  its  economic 
ineffectiveness,  Its  demonstrated  political 
disutility  and  its  patently  reactionary  social 
effects.  These  are  firm  words.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  specify. 

A  cut  In  the  federal  Income  tax  is  proposed 
as  a  quick  way  of  stimulating  the  economy. 
The  impression  of  quickness  depends  partly 
on  vacuous  economic  Jargon  endlessly  re- 
peated, unrefreshed  by  thought,  about  the 
need  to  give  the  economy  "a  quick  upward 
kick."  And  it  depends  even  more  on  an  un- 
forgivable confusion  between  the  time  re- 


quired to  get  congressional  action  and  the 
time  required  for  the  action  to  have  effect. 

The  first  can  be  fast;  the  second  Is  demon- 
strably very  slow.  That  is  because  people 
become  aware  of  their  tax  saving  only  grad- 
ually, and  especially  so  in  the  better  income 
brackets.  In  consequence,  tax  savings  are 
spent  but  slowly,  and  in  the  higher  brackets 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  spent  at  all.  The 
evidence  on  the  point  Is  overwhelming. 

In  1975,  following  the  tax  cut  and  associ- 
ated rebates  earlier  In  the  year,  "personal 
savings  averaged  8%  percent  of  disposable 
Income  (compared  with)  7  percent  average 
from  1960  to  1969.  The  savings  rate  rose 
sharply  to  9.9  percent  in  the  second  quarter 
largely  because  of  the  tax  rebates  (and  asso- 
ciated payments) .  Many  consumers  appar- 
ently made  their  spending  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  longer-run  expected  income  .  .  . 
roughly  80  percent  (of  the  tax  savings  and 
rebates)   was  saved  during  the  quarter." 

Had  savings  not  Increased  during  the  year, 
consumer  expenditiore  would  have  been 
higher  by  about  $32  billion. 

All  of  this  is  from  the  last  1976  report  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. And  I  need  hardly  add  that  money  so 
squirreled  away  has  no  stimulating  effect  on 
the  economy.  To  urge  the  same  policy  in  face 
of  such  evidence  of  past  effect  does  at  least 
take  courage. 

In  1974  and  early  1975,  there  was  also 
talk  of  a  "quick  upward  kick" — the  cliches 
of  economics  are  the  great  constants  of  our 
oral  literature.  The  improvement  In  output 
and  employment  was  both  gradual  and  tem- 
porary and  combined,  of  course,  with  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  To  all  this  Gerald  Ford 
is  the  best  possible  witness,  for  had  the  effect 
of  the  last  tax  cut  been  at  all  as  promised, 
he  would  have  won  the  election.  Had  he 
forgone  the  tax  cut  and  come  Instead  to  the 
aid  of  distressed  people  and  cities,  he  would 
also  have  won.  (A  tax  increase,  which  I 
urged  as  the  inflation  was  passing  its  peak, 
would,  in  retrospect,  have  been  a  bit  much. ) 

The  last  tax  cut  having  failed  so  dismally 
of  its  purposes,  one  supposes  that  my  eco- 
nomic colleagues  yearn  now  for  a  second 
chance  to  prove  their  wisdom.  This  is  asking 
a  great  deal.  Ford,  an  exceptionally  generous 
man,  was  willing  to  perish  for  established 
economic  belief.  One  wonders  if  Carter  will 
be  so  nice. 

The  socially  reactionary  character  of  a  tax 
cut  stems  from  the  same  sources  as  Its  in- 
effectiveness. It  derives  also  from  an  appall- 
ing tendency  to  look  at  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  federal  government  in  isolation  from 
that  of  the  cities  and  states.  And  this  tend- 
ency Is  not  In  the  slightest  measure  ame- 
liorated by  its  being  advanced  by  men  who, 
once  liberal,  have,  like  so  many  before  them, 
been  made  conservatives  by  retaining  a  fixed 
position  in  face  of  the  ineluctable  march  of 
evidence  and  events. 

Thus  the  tax  cut,  in  the  form  now  com- 
monly proposed,  neatly  and  thoughtfully 
removes  from  all  benefits  the  25  percent — 35 
million  no  less — of  adult  citizens  who  have 
the  least  Income,  the  greatest  need  for  help 
and  who  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  spend 
what  they  get.  They  are  excluded,  of  course, 
because  having  no  tax  liability,  they  have 
no  tax  to  be  reduced.  A  policy  that  systemati- 
cally selects  the  most  needful  for  the  least 
help — in  fact  nothing — is  utterly  callous  if 
not  mildly  obscene. 

Meanwhile  to  look  at  the  federal  fiscal  sys- 
tem in  isolation  is  to  ignore  what  Walter 
Heller  (when  not  advocating  tax  reduction) 
has  rightly  cited  as  a  major  fiaw  In  our  fiscal 
system.  That  is  the  tendency,  with  Increasing 
population,  production  and  income,  for  the 
relatively  expansive  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  to  bring  a  more  than  propor- 
tional Increase  in  revenues  to  the  federal 
government. 

At  the  same   time,   the  same   Increasing 


population;  the  Increasing  urbanization  that 
goes  with  increasing  industrial  production; 
the  public  expenditures,  such  as  those  oc- 
casioned by  the  automobile,  which  result 
from  increasing  private  consiunption;  and  the 
demand  for  public  services  that  goes  step  by 
step  with  higher  private  consumption  all  im- 
pose ever  greater  costs  on  the  large  cities. 
The  revenue  goes  one  place,  the  major  costs 
another.  In  consequence,  federal  tax  cuts  are 
urged  while  the  cities  are  laying  off  desper- 
ately needed  teachers,  policemen  and  sanita- 
tion workers,  and  parks  are  being  returned  to 
Jungle.  And  these  cuts  in  local  spending  and 
the  fear  of  more  act  also  to  offset  and  negate 
the  stimulative  effects  of  a  federal  tax  cut. 

There  is  a  yet  more  damaging  effect  from 
viewing  the  federal  system  In  isolation.  Many 
state  and  local  services  simply  cannot  be  cut, 
'so  sales  and  property  taxes  must  be  raised. 
The  generally  progressive  federal  taxes  go 
down,  the  sharply  regressive  property  and 
sales  taxes  go  up.  Again  this  is  not  only  cruel 
and  reactionary  but  also  a  highly  effective 
way  of  offsetting  the  stimulation  from  the 
federal  tax  reduction. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  very  same  days  that  the 
federal  government  was  extending  the  last 
tax  decrease  to  expand  the  economy,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  voting 
$364  million  in  new  sales,  food  and  other 
regressive  taxes  to  balance  its  budget.  The 
Boston  Globe  rightly  said  that  this  combina- 
tion of  events  made  no  sense.  It  was  wiser 
in  this  regard  than  the  New  York  Times, 
which  despite  the  desperate  financial  needs 
of  New  York  City  and  state,  recently  gave  its 
support  to  a  federal  tax  cut. 

Effective  action  to  expand  the  economy 
and  simple  decency  thus  unite  in  calling  for 
support  to  the  cities,  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  their  services  and  avoidance  of 
further  regressive  increases  in  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  not  fiwther  reduction  in  the 
federal  Income  tax.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
economics  professors  who  argue  for  a  tax  re- 
duction are  motivated  by  pecuniary  self-in- 
terest. They  are  principled  men  and  also  good 
and  kindly  parents.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  they  were  on  furlough, 
or  threatened  with  it  as  are  many  other  ex- 
cellent and  needed  teachers,  they  would  take 
a  more  penetrating  view  of  tax  reduction. 

Making  or  keeping  the  cities  livable  Is  only 
the  clearest  alternative  to  tax  reduction. 
President-elect  Carter  and  his  party  have  also 
promised  improved  health  care,  steps  toward 
federalization  of  welfare  and  greater  atten- 
tion to  other  humane  needs.  Spending  for 
these  will  also  be  more  efficient  in  its  full 
economic  effect  than  remitting  taxes.  And,  as 
we've  seen,  it  is  not  inherently  less  prompt 
in  effect.  And  once  taxes  are  reduced,  as  all 
should  now  know.  It  will  be  flatly  impossible 
to  get  them  back  up  again. 

The  last  tax  cut  was  billed  fulsomely,  even 
extravagantly,  by  its  proponents — the  same 
proponents  as  now — as  temporary.  Not  one 
of  these  advocates  will  now  come  forward 
and  say  that,  should  Carter's  social  program 
or  the  control  of  inflation  require  it,  it  could 
be  rescinded.  This  one  too,  if  enacted,  will 
quickly  be  engraved  in  stone. 

It  is  also  incredible  that  we  should  be 
cutting  taxes  and  enlarging  the  deficit  when 
other  means  for  stimulating  the  economy  are 
not  being  fully  used.  Interest  rates  by  all  past 
standards  are  still  high;  those  Industries, 
most  notably  housing,  that  depend  on  bor- 
rowed funds  are  still  In  a  fairly  tight  rein. 
To  cut  taxes  and  keep  money  tight  makes  no 
sense  whatever. 

Alfred  Marshall,  the  great  economist  of  the 
last  generation,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
economists  should  above  all  things  fear  ap- 
plaxise.  It  is  normally  proof  of  error.  The 
economists  who  urge  tax  reduction  do  win 
such  applause.  They  are  admirable  exemplars 
of  Marshall's  law. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  I  serve  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Libraries  and  Information 
Services,  and  I  have  filed  the  following 
statement  with  the  Labor/HEW  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  support  the  needed  $3.5  million 
appropriation. 

Authorized  by  Public  Law  93-568,  the 
White  House  Conference  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  each  State  to  assess 
its  needs  and  have  all  the  States  con- 
vene in  Washington  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  develop  a  national 
library  policy. 

Our  libraries  have  suffered  terribly  in 
the  present  fiscal  difficulties  facing 
many  cities  and  States.  Throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  urban 
areas,  libraries  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
miss staff  and  reduce  hours.  It  is  a 
tragic  paradox  that  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment — times  when  peo- 
ple who  are  seeking  work  really  need  a 
library— that  libraries  are  forced  to 
shut  their  doors. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  considering 
an  extension  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  LSCA.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  special  needs  of  urban  libraries 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  discus- 
sion to  extend  LSCA.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  already  endorsed 
a  new  approach  for  special  assistance 
to  these  urban  libraries.  I  am  sure  that 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  American 
Library  Association  held  in  Washington 
have  provided  many  members  with  new 
information  on  the  problems  of  libraries 
in  their  own  State.  I  hope  that  such  In- 
formation will  engender  increasing  sup- 
port for  the  needs  of  our  public  libraries. 

The  most  vexing  problem  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  is  surely  the 
continuing  high  number  of  imemployed 
men  and  women.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  for  an  unemployed 
person  to  regain  a  job  is  found  at  his 
public  library.  I  was  encouraged  recently 
to  learn  from  information  provided  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  a  federally  supported  program 
which  began  in  the  Yonkers  Public  Li- 
brary and  which  is  combating  unem- 
ployment. 

Federal  funds  under  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  are  support- 
ing 24  Job  Information  Centers  offering 
unemployed  persons  all  information  at 
one  site  to  simplify  the  problem  of  find- 
ing employment.  This  information  in- 
cludes Civil  Service  announcements, 
newspaper  classified  sections,  company 
information  and  job  listings,  and  some 
specially  trained  personnel  to  assist  cli- 
ents in  using  these  resources.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  report 
on  the  job  information  centers  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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sired, is  provided  In  using  the  varlovis  Job 
searching  tools.  Tyi)es  of  employment  covered 
range  from  highly  skilled  to  unskilled  labor, 
and  professional  and  nonprofessional  posi- 
tions in  all  fields.  This  Information  is  usually 
gathered  by  telephone,  by  correspondence,  by 
personal  contact,  and  by  a  thorough  biblio- 
graphic search  of  printed  materials. 

Many  Job  Information  Centers  have 
specially  trained  librarians,  as  well  as  clerical 
and  volunteer  workers,  to  assist  In  the  use 
of  reference  materials.  Librarians  assigned  to 
the  center  may  refer  patrons  to  employment 
services  and  to  other  agencies.  Telephone 
reference  and  referral  service  Is  also  provided. 
Some  provide  notebooks  for  patrons'  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  center,  however,  is  not 
a  placement  service.  Job  Information  Centers 
do  not  engage  In  prescreening  for  employers, 
and  do  not  compete  with  existing  employ- 
ment agencies.  Instead,  they  provide  infor- 
mation. Current  information  seeking  largely 
focuses  on  the  preparation  of  resources, 
talent  inventories  for  career  changes,  prep- 
aration of  background  for  Interviews,  and 
out-of-state  Job  opportunities.  Information 
is  also  available  on  alternative  forms  of  edu- 
cational advancement. 

Clientele  seeking  information  represents  a 
cross-section  of  all  socioeconomic,  racial  and 
educational  backgrounds.  A  worker  with  spe- 
cialized experience,  without  work  due  to 
shutdowns  or  retrenchment,  can  compile  lists 
of  companies  that  need  his  training,  and  dis- 
cover positions  available  in  companies  that 
he  might  not  have  contacted.  Due  to  the 
crunch  for  entry-level  Jobs,  male  college 
graduates,  aged  19-26,  tend  to  be  heavy  users 
in  some  centers.  Services  for  the  less  skilled 
are  also  available. 

Reasons  for  selecting  the  JIC  alternative 
method  of  Job  hunting  include  personal  at- 
tention available  from  the  centers  that  is 
unavailable  from  overworked  staff  at  state 
employment  offices,  as  well  as  the  value -free 
nature  of  the  center's  services.  Central  loca- 
tion and  easy  access  usually  boosts  Job  In- 
formation Centers'  use,  although  some  multl- 
co\mty  library  systems,  such  as  Mid-York  in 
the  Utica-Rome  area,  select  a  regionalized 
model  of  distributive  services  through  mem- 
ber libraries. 

Job  Information  Centers  also  provide  links 
between  agencies  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  Research  has  demonstrated  JIC  suc- 
cess in  making  patrons  aware  of  private  and 
public  agency  services,  and  in  aiding  agen- 
cies in  assessing  Job  seekers'  needs.  JICs  de^ 
velop  community  resource  files  containing 
names  of  agencies  that  can  aid  individuals 
in  the  Job  search  process.  Listings  usually  in- 
clude agency  functions,  telephone,  hours  of 
service,  contact  individual,  eligibility  require- 
ments and  fees. 

These  JIC  efforts  have  been  well  received 
by  patrons,  local  businesses,  and  by  private 
and  public  agencies.  In  more  than  one  case, 
outside  agencies  also  refer  patrons  to  the 
JICs  for  assistance  in  locating  out-of-state 
employment  and  for  other  information  needs. 
One  JIC  referral  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  service  agency.  In  some  cen- 
ters, community  advisory  panels  have  been 
developed  to  provide  Input  in  setting  up 
JIC  projects  and  to  assist  in  evaluation. 

Another  variation  of  JIC  services  occurs 
in  Buffalo,  where  monthly  noonday  employ- 
ment forums  include  patron  question-and- 
answer  sessions  with  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  Civil  Service  and  private 
aeency  representatives.  Topics  center  on  un- 
employment benefits.  Job-seeking  techniques, 
women's  employment  and  the  service  of  com- 
munity organizations  for  .lob  seekers.  Crowds 
averaging  about  100  persons  have  attended. 
Audience  enthusiasm  has  forced  extension 
of  the  sessions  well  over  noon  hour  limits. 
Forums  are  cosponsored  by  the  library  and 
community  agencies. 

The  Onondaga  Public  Library  System  in 


Syracuse  offers  a  series  of  mini  workshops 
dealing  with  career -educational  topics  sched- 
uled in  various  area  libraries.  The  system 
cosponsors  the  workshops  with  an  inde- 
pendent counseling  agency,  the  Regional 
Learning  Service  of  Central  New  York. 

Often  a  varied  public  relations  program 
has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with 
JIC  programs.  Media,  public  service  an- 
nouncements, newspaper  coverage,  posters, 
pamphlets,  and  even  billboards  have  been 
used  to  alert  potential  patrons  to  the  serv- 
ices offered.  Additionally,  many  patrons  rec- 
ommend JICs  to  others. 

Feedback  on  accomplishment  is  limited  to 
use  figures  in  most  JICs.  In  Buffalo,  use 
figures  rose  from  an  initial  450  patrons  per 
month  in  August  1975,  to  an  average  of 
1,000-1,200  patrons  per  month  in  1976.  New 
York  Public  Library's  center  averages  2,000 
per  month,  with  further  usage  during  un- 
manned hours. 

Information  on  age,  sex,  race,  education 
and  ultimate  employment  of  patrons  through 
JIC  service  is  sometimes  available.  Much  of 
this  feedback,  although  valuable,  is  inter- 
mittent due  to  patrons'  reluctance  to  fill  out 
and  return  questionnaires.  As  one  JIC 
spokesman  put  it.  "We  set  up  a  situation  in 
which  people  can  help  themselves  and,  when 
they  succeed,  they  rightly  take  the  credit." 

Standardized  feedback  "is  also  attempted 
on  the  uses  of  the  three  major  program 
phases — Job  bank,  community  resoxirce  file, 
and  general  Job  information — as  well  as  on 
referrals  and  telephone  service. 

Measurable  reactions  on  the  part  of  pa- 
trons, government  and  private  agencies,  and 
the  business  community  have  been  over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

JICs  have  successfully  met  their  major 
objective  by  providing  a  complete  on-site 
Information  service  for  Job  seekers.  JICs  have 
also  successfully  solved  some  Job  seekers' 
problems  by  promoting  both  the  services  of 
cooperating  community  agencies  and  the 
desirability  of  adequate  preparation  in  Job 
seeking.  The  undeslrablllty  of  seeking  In- 
formation from  agencies  that  admit  the 
patrons'  status  as  unemployed  has  been 
abbreviated  through  the  use  of  Job  Informa- 
tion Centers.  Moreover,  the  JICs  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  public  and  private  sector 
agencies  into  a  cooperative  effort  to  impact 
on  unemployment  problems  In  their  com- 
munities. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
Statement  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  Be- 
fore Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  Appropriations, 

StTBCOMMITTEE       ON       LABOR/HEW,       WHITE 

House   Conference   on   Library   and   In- 
formation Services 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information  Services. 
I  request  that  my  statement  on  this  matter 
be  printed  In  the  hearing  record.  Under  pro- 
vision of  PL  93-568,  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  White  House  Conference.  While 
I  have  been  appointed  for  some  time,  other 
members  have  Just  been  named,  and  the 
full  28-member  body  is  now  able  to  accept 
fully  its  mission.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  favorably  on  this  item 
before.  Given  the  inclusion  In  President 
Ford's  budget  request  of  January  of  the  full 
$3.5  million  amount,  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
House  and  Senate  will  favorably  consider 
this  Important  item. 

I  wovild  like  to  outline  briefly  for  the  record 
some  of  Oie  reasons  why  this  conference  is 
worthwhile  and  timely.  The  following  six 
points  summarize  the  critical  importance  of 
the  White  House  Conference: 

First,  the  conference  will  engage  a  wide 
spectrum  of  American  people  in  a  nationwide 
reassessment  of  the  extent  to  which  adequate 


libraries  and  information  services  are  avail- 
able. During  the  recent  visit  to  Washington 
of  many  librarians  in  connection  with  the 
American  Library  Association  meeting,  many 
members  of  Congress  gained  new  awareness 
of  current  financial  difficulties  '  facing  li- 
braries. We  are  well  into  a  period  of  rea.sses- 
mei  t  of  the  needs  for  these  services  and  the 
White  HouEe  Conference  can  be  an  appropri- 
ate capstone  to  that  effort. 

Second,  the  Informal  rspects  of  our  educa- 
tlo:a  system  continue  to  expand.  Libraries, 
museums  and  other  cultural  Institutions 
and  activities  have  experienced  an  explosion 
of  public  interest.  The  result  is  that  libraries 
provide  a  key  educational  opportunity  where 
mere  people  are  now  seeking  it — outside  the 
traditional  classroom.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference can  examine  the  important  link- 
ages of  libraries  to  the  growing  field  of  con- 
ti:v.nng  education  and  lifelong  learning. 

Third,  libraries  have  been  called  upon  to 
provide  more  services  for  special  need  groups, 
such  as  bilingual,  older  Americans,  institu- 
tionalized, economically  disadvantaged,  and 
remote  rural  populations.  Recent  budget 
problems  have  curtailed  rather  than  ex- 
panded these  services  as  the  needs  continue 
to  grow.  The  White  House  Conference  can 
carefully  examine  this  critical  situation. 

Fourth,  much  emphasis  in  the  Federal  role 
for  libraries  has  been  placed  on  expanding 
interlibrarv  roooeration.  Given  the  shortage 
of  resources  available  in  all  types  of  libraries, 
coordinated  to  better  v.se  existing  resources 
is  critical. 

Fifth,  the  White  House  Conference  will 
provicle  an  opportunity  for  publishc-rs.  ma-ni- 
facturers  and  producers  of  a  wide  range  of 
education  and  Information  materials  to  dem- 
onstrate their  products  to  the  American 
people.  This  is  not  limited  to  books  and  jour- 
nals, but  also  includes  films,  media,  and  a 
broad  range  of  other  non-print  library  re- 
sources. 

Sixth.  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
assisted  In  the  re-examlnation  of  the  piesent 
and  alternative  systems  of  support  for  li- 
brary services.  Because  the  White  House  Con- 
ference is  built  on  a  structure  of  State  con- 
ferences, each  State  and  locality  will  have 
the  opoortunity  to  assess  Its  needs  as  they 
relate  to  a  national  role  of  library  support. 

In  reviewing  these  six  reasons.  It  is  clear 
that  the  White  House  Conference  will  have 
benefits  to  all  participants  In  the  information 
dissemination  field.  The  r?que.sted  am.ount 
of  S3.5  million  will  place  money  in  each  and 
every  State  to  assess  their  own  librarv  .situa- 
tion. In  a  time  when  a  patchwork  of  local 
decisions  based  on  individual  financial  con- 
siderations of  State  and  localities  are  throw- 
ing library  fundng  into  Increasing  uncer- 
tainty, this  national  Conference  will  provide 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  clear  picture 
of  the  library  needs  for  the  last  part  of  this 
century.  As  much  of  the  necessarv  work  to 
plan  a  successful  conference  is  being  delayed 
for  lack  of  appropriated  funds.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  can  act  quickly  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

I  appreciate  this  opoortunity  to  .submit  a 
statement  to  the  Committee  and  urge  their 
favorable  consideration. 


VISIT  OF  MEXICAN  PRESIDENT 
LOPEZ  PORTILLO 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week,  the  President 
of  Mexico  will  be  arriving  in  Washing- 
ton to  meet  with  President  Carter.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  he  will  be  here  during 
a  period  when  the  Senate  will  be  in  recess. 
Although  we  will  not  be  able  to  invite 
him  to  the  Senate  to  give  him  the  wel- 
come he  so  richly  deserves,  I  am  certain 
that  I  speak  not  only  for  my  colleagues 
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on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
for  this  entire  body  as  well  when  I  say 
to  him.  "Bienvenido." 

Sixteen  years  ago,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  John  F.  Kennedy,  tliis  country 
and  our  southern  neighbor  initiated  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference.  Having  participated  in 
several  of  these  conferences,  I  have 
learned  to  appreciate  how  friendships 
can  become  fast  and  fruitful  through  an 
honest  and  direct  approach  to  a  variety 
of  problems. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  participate  in 
these  annual  conferences  have  gained  a 
deeper  insight  into  Mexico's  many  suc- 
cesses and  accomplishments.  And  as  Sen- 
ators know,  Mexico,  our  good  friend  and 
ally,  has  been  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  internationally  within  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Indeed,  it  speaks  with 
respect  and  authority  in  virtually  all  in- 
ternational forums. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  President  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo  y  Pacheco,  but  I  do  know  that 
he  hails  from  a  distinguished  family  from 
Guadalajara  in  the  state  of  Jalisco — 
which  incidentally  is  the  city  which 
hosted  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Mexi- 
can-United States  Interparliamentary 
Group  in  Februai-y.  1961.  His  grandfather 
was  the  Governor  of  the  state  starting 
in  1911,  and  his  father  was  a  prominent 
historian  until  his  death  in  1974.  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  went  through  the 
fine  public  school  system  of  his  country, 
including  the  National  University.  Until 
the  time  he  entered  the  Government  in 
1959  as  an  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
National  Resources,  he  taught  at  the 
university  and  practiced  law.  Following 
his  tenure  with  President  Lopez  Mateos, 
he  entered  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz,  rising  rapidly  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Presidency  and  taking 
charge  of  reforming  the  executive  branch. 
During  the  Presidency  of  his  great  friend, 
Sr.  Luis  Echeverria,  he  held  successively 
positions  of  growing  importance,  ending 
with  that  of  Minister  of  Pii^^nce. 

Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  is  known  in  his  own 
country  as  being  impatient  with  long- 
winded  speeches.  I  am  told  ne  is  expected 
to  bi'ing  to  Mexico  during  the  6  years  he 
will  hold  office  much  of  the  same  style  of 
government  which  our  own  President 
Jimmy  Carter  is  bringing  to  the  United 
States.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  know  his 
visit  with  President  Carter  will  be  mutu- 
ally rewarding. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  Mr.  Car- 
ter's first  official  visit  from  another  head- 
of-state  should  be  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo of  Mexico.  On  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  we  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  him  and  his  entire  party. 


COST-OF-LIVING  ALLOWANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYEES—S.  716 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  cosponsored,  along  with  my 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mi-.  Inouye)  ,  a  bill  which  would 
restore  the  cost-of-living  allowance  to 
those  civil  service  employees  in  Hawaii 
who  are  militarj'  retirees  or  dependents. 


Federal  employees  in  Alaska,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii  and  U.S.  pos- 
sessions by  law  are  entitled  to  a  cost-of^ 
li\ang  allowance — COLA — in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  areas  are  charac- 
terized by  uniquely  high  living  costs.  The 
COLA  rate  is  based  on  a  yearly  compar- 
ison of  the  cost  of  living  in  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  of  these  areas,  and  is  drawm  up 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
actual  yearly  rate  represents  the  per- 
centage of  difference  between  the  two 
locations. 

This  past  fall  the  Commission  made 
two  fundamental  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  COLA  law.  First,  the  sur- 
vey of  the  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii  was 
extended  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  to  the  neighbor  islands;  that 
is,  the  island  of  Kauai,  Maui,  Molokai, 
Lanai,  and  Hawaii.  Second,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  that  Federal  employees  who 
are  entitled  to  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change privileges  would  not  be  eligible 
for  COLA. 

The  effect  of  the  first  revision  of  Fed- 
eral policy,  the  extension  of  the  survey 
to  the  neighbor  islands,  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  several  different  COLA  rates 
within  the  one  COLA-designated  area  of 
Hawaii.  Rates  range  from  17.5  percent 
on  Oahu  to  5  percent  on  Molokai. 
Thus,  personnel  in  identical  jobs  on  dif- 
ferent islands  within  the  State  will  re- 
ceive widely  differing  rates  of  COLA. 

The  second  policy  revision,  the  elimi- 
nation of  COLA  for  all  employees  who 
have  post  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges,  clearly  accords  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  functions  which,  by  law,  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
branch.  The  law  wliich  established 
COLA  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
COLA  rates  are  arrived  at  reserves  to 
the  Congress  the  decision  to  terminate 
COLA  for  any  area  or  all  COLA  areas. 
By  arbitrarily  terminating  COLA  for  a 
class  of  employees,  the  Commission  bla- 
tantly usurps  congressional  jurisdiction. 

Let  me  note  at  this  point  that  the 
Commission's  decision  also  included  the 
tei-mination  or  reduction  of  COLA  for 
employees  who  reside  in  Federal  hoasing. 
While  I  question  the  arithmetic  behind 
this  decision,  in  my  view  the  most  urgent 
aspect  of  the  entire  situation  is  its  effect 
on  miUtary  retirees  who  live  in  private 
housing  and  have  the  privilege  of  pa- 
tronizing post  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries. It  is  these  individuals  and  fami- 
lies that  are  the  hardest  hit  by  this 
unexpected  action. 

In  looking  over  the  tables  and  charts 
furnished  by  the  Commission  as  data 
supporting  its  action,  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change privileges  that  are  disqualifying 
people  from  receiving  COLA  were  en- 
tirely volimtary  in  nature;  that  is,  heads 
of  families  can  choose  not  to  use  these 
privileges  for  any  number  of  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  factors  such 
as  distance  from  these  facilities,  limita- 
tions on  types  of  merchandise  carried  in 
post  exchanges  and  commissaries,  and 
so  on,  are  all  quite  logical  reasons  why 
these  privileges  are  not  necessarily  used 
by  all  those  who  possess  them.  There  is 
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Especially  praiseworthy  was  this  pro- 
gram's innovation  in  including  four  re- 
tarded persons  among  the  supporting 
cast.  By  demonstrating  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  retarded  for  meaningful 
work  and  achievement,  the  producers 
and  director  have  practiced  what  they 
preach  in  the  show's  theme. 

This  play  should  remind  all  of  us  of 
our  uncompleted  goals  for  the  handi- 
capped. For  well  over  a  decade,  Presi- 
dents and  Congress  have  been  on  record 
as  supporting  alternatives  to  institution- 
alization for  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is 
our  stated  purpose  to  treat  the  retarded, 
wherever  possible,  in  a  supportive  com- 
munity environment.  Hopefully,  the  old 
nightmare    of    restrictive    institutions, 
without  mental  and   physical  stimula- 
tion, without  hope  and  joy,  where  society 
warehouses  and  forgets  the  less  fortu- 
nate, will  rapidly  become  a  relic  of  the 
past. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  in  January, 
the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  explored 
both  successes  and  failures  of  the  effort 
to  integrate  the  retarded  into  society.  In 
too  many  cases,  the  shortage  of  funds, 
a  failure  in  commitment,  and  a  lack  of 
coordination  have  meant  that  we  are  still 
far  short  of  our  goal. 

Despite  real  progress,  serious  deficien- 
cies remain  and  must  be  addressed.  Some 
of  the  problems  can  be  solved  by  money, 
but  not  all.  Some  also  relate  to  our  fail- 
ure to  care  enough,  to  demand  a  com- 
mitment to  expressed  national  policy, 
and  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped. I  look  forward  to  the  forthcom- 
ing White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  to  help  sharpen  and 
renew  our  national  commitment  and 
order  our  priorities. 

And  I  welcome  every  effort,  such  as 
this  program,  which  illustrates  what  a 
difference  each  of  us  can  make  by  dis- 
carding dehumanizing  stereotypes  and 
seeing  the  retarded  as  people  with  the 
potential  for  continuing  development 
and  a  positive  role  in  the  community. 


SEVERE  WEATHER  JEOPARDIZES 
FOOD  SUPPLIED  AND  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  outlines  the 
possible  effects  of  our  sevei'e  winter 
weather  upon  the  supply  of  energy  and 
food  in  the  United  States  and  the  pos- 
sible impact  upon  food  prices. 

The  article  points  out  that  in  many 
ways  our  weather  has  been  very  similar 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  winters,  and  many 
people  are  using  the  term  "winterkill"  to 
describe  the  possible  damage  to  the 
winter  wheat  crop. 

Many  areas  are  facing  severe  drought. 
Precipitation  in  California  as  low  as  10 
percent  in  some  places;  therefore,  ir- 
rigation levels  have  been  cut  to  levels  49 
percent  to  69  percent  of  normal.  In 
Florida,  extreme  cold  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  tomato  and  citrus  crop, 
causing  predictions  of  price  rises  in  the 
area  of  100  percent. 

In  addition,  the  natural  gas  shortage  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  shortage  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  in  the  coming  season. 


These  concerns  have  prompted  me  to 
urge  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Berg- 
land  to  have  the  Economic  Research 
Service  undertake  a  study  of  the  impact 
of  this  winter's  weather  on  food  produc- 
tion, availabilities  and  prices.  These  con- 
cerns could  become  even  more  serious  if 
our  cold  weather  continues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
and  my  letter  to  Secretary  Bergiand  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freeze   Is   Jeopardizing   More   Crops, 

Increasing  Pressure  on  Food  Prices 

(By  Joseph  M.  Winskl) 

Huddled  up  there  with  your  thermostat 
set  at  65  to  conserve  fuel  you  may  not  have 
stopped  to  think  about  the  poor  chicken. 

Many  of  the  nation's  laying  hens  are  in 
the  South,  which,  like  much  of  the  nation,  is 
having  one  of  Its  coldest  winters  ever.  Hen 
houses  In  the  South  are  generally  unheated, 
and  some  chickens  these  days  are  spending 
more  time  shivering  than  laying  eggs,  with 
the  result  that  the  nation's  egg  production  is 
dropping,  albeit  by  only  a  few  percentage 
points. 

Or  consider  cattle.  On  the  feeding  lots  of 
Texas  and  Iowa,  among  other  states,  they 
are  eating  extra  feed  Just  to  maintain  body 
temperatures.  And  cattlemen  In  the  Plains 
states  are  worried  that  the  prolonged  cold 
weather  wUl  cause  high  losses  among  the 
calves  that  will  begin  arriving  In  a  few 
weeks. 

Whether  or  not  you  feel  for  these  crea- 
tures, you  win  no  doubt  be  feeling  the  ef- 
fects before  long — right  In  the  pocketbook. 
Attention  has  been  focused  on  this  winter's 
damage  to  such  crops  as  oranges  and  toma- 
toes and  the  effect  this  will  have  on  food 
prices.  But  evidence  Is  mounting  that  the 
big  freeze  of  1976-77  could  have  a  sizable  im- 
pact on  other  foods  as  well. 

Some  analysts  believe  the  winter-wheat 
crop  now  in  the  ground  is  In  jeopardy  be- 
cause the  freeze  Is  aggravating  bad  condi- 
tions caused  by  lack  of  moisture  in  some 
areas.  Winter  wheat  constitutes  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  annual  wheat  crop. 
energy   and  the   outlook 

Beyoi:d  the  direct  Impact  on  crops,  the 
wicked  weather  is  affecting  food  costs  In 
other  ways.  Rising  energy  costs  are  rippling 
through  the  food  system  from  farm  to  check- 
out counter,  for  example.  Moreover,  some 
weather  analysts  believe  weather  patterns 
point  to  a  serious  drought  later  this  year. 
The  West  Coast  Is  alre.idy  i;i  the  grips  of  a 
serious  drought. 

These  pressures  on  food  prices,  while  con- 
siderable, don't  necessarily  mean  that  food 
prices  are  going  to  moi;nt  like  this  winter's 
fuel  bills.  But  the  chances  of  holding  the 
1977  price  rise  to  the  scant  3"^  Increase  of 
1976  are  certainly  diminished,  and  any  spurt 
In  food  prices  now  would  further  strain  the 
struggling  economic  recovery  and  add  to  the 
building  inflationary  pressures. 

The  weather  already  has  plunged  Florida's 
agriculture  into  oflBcial  disaster  status.  Be- 
sides oranges  and  tomatoes,  the  frost  has 
affected  green  beans,  peppers  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Charles  Porter,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment fruit  and  vegetable  speclalLst,  says  re- 
tall  prices  of  Florida  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables  may  double  this  month — if  they 
are  available  in  stores  at  all. 

Dean  Chen,  head  of  agricultural  forecast- 
ing for  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates Inc..  sees  the  Florida  freeze  alone 
boosting  the  food  component  of  the  con- 
sumer-price Index  by  perhaps  1%.  But  he 
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adds  that  this  effect  may  be  "for  a  very  short 
period,  possibly  just  the  first  quarter." 

DISTRIBUTION      problems 

Distribution  problems  are  also  adding  to 
price  pressures  in  some  locations,  especUilly 
In  hard-hit  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  rural  areas 
blocked  by  heavy  snow. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  worry  is  about  the 
winter-wheat  crop.  Soil  moisture  is  perUously 
low  in  most  winter-wheat  areas,  and  m^ny 
places  also  have  insufficient  snow  cover  to 
provide  moisture  and  protect  the  topsoU 
against  wind  erosion. 

"The  crop  Is  vulnerable,  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  It,"  says  Carl  Schwensen,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  National  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion. He  notes  thst  last  year's  crop  set  a  near 
record  even  though  similar  fears  had  been 
voiced  last  winter.  But  some  observers  believe 
the  moisture  problem  this  year  Is  more  severe 
and  widespread  than  last  year. 

The  unusual  depth  of  the  freeze  aggravates 
the  problem,  making  the  ground  less  able  to 
absorb  any  moisture  when  It  does  arrive. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  cold  Itself  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  some  crop  damage  this  year, 
and  the  word  "winterkill"  therefore  is  creep- 
ing Into  the  Wheat  Belt  vocabulary. 

SHADES    OF    RUSSL\ 

"The  climate  in  some  parts  of  wheat  coun- 
try Is  like  Russia,"  says  a  Chicago  food-In- 
dustry consultant  who  notes  tiiat  some  Rus- 
sian crop  failures  of  recent  years  have  been 
ascribed  largely  to  wlnterkUl.  (The  U.S.  Ag- 
riculture Department  said  last  week  that 
about  14%  of  the  Soviet  Union's  winter  grain 
crop  may  be  In  danger  of  severe  damage  from 
this  year's  cold  weather.) 

In  Kansas,  the  leading  winter-wheat  state, 
the  crop  has  been  characterized  as  in  poor- 
to-fair  condition.  And  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment s.iys  much  of  the  overall  crop  Is 
threatened  with  some  damage  from  the  un- 
usual cold  and  lack  of  moisture. 

U.S.  wheat  stocks  remain  abundant,  "so 
we  can  stand  some  loss  of  the  crop,"  Mr. 
Chen  of  Wharton  Econometrics  says.  But 
the  outlook  for  the  crops  in  Russia  and  other 
countries  could  complicate  the  supply  pic- 
ture. The  weather  in  India  and  Western  Eu- 
rope this  winter  is  said  to  be  less  than  favor- 
able for  the  wheat  crops  there. 

Because  the  food  Industry  In  general  uses 
such  huge  amounts  of  energy,  the  Impact  of 
rising  energy  costs  could  be  greater  in  this 
Industry  than  in  most  others.  A  study  con- 
ducted in  late  1975  by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil- 
ton Inc.  for  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion showed  the  food  Industry  (everjrthlng 
from  the  seed  producers  to  restaurants  in 
this  study)  uses  16.5%  of  all  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  nation.  That  is  probably  more 
than  Is  used  by  any  other  Integrated  Indus- 
try, says  Robert  W.  Shaw  Jr.,  a  Booz  Allen 
vice  president  who  headed  the  study. 

The  study  didn't  determine  how  much  of 
the  energy  used  by  the  food  Industry  Is  natu- 
ral gas.  which  appears  on  the  verge  of  sharp 
price  increases.  "I  suspect  that  It's  a  fairly 
substantial  portion,"  Mr.  Shaw  says,  but  he 
adds  that  much  of  the  industry  may  be  able 
to  shift  readily  to  other  types  of  energy. 

Natural  gas  Is  essential  in  some  cases, 
however.  Fertilizer  makers,  for  example. 
use  gas  as  a  raw  material,  and  they  have  al- 
ready been  hampered  by  the  natural-gas 
shortage.  "We  lost  73,000  tons  the  week  be- 
fore last— 25%  to  30%  of  normal  produc- 
tion— because  of  gas  cutoffs,  and  we're  esti- 
mating that  It's  going  to  get  worse,"  says 
Edwin  M.  'Wheeler,  president  of  the  Fertilizer 
Institute,  a  trade  association.  Transporting 
fertilizer  so  it  will  be  available  for  farmers 
In  April  also  "is  going  to  be  a  critical  prob- 
lem." Mr.  'Wheeler  says.  Reflecting  the  sud- 
den difficulties,  prices  have  started  to  rise, 
Mr.  'Wheeler  adds. 

Higher  food  prices  probably  won't  be  far 
behind.   Rising   energy   costs    will    have    an 


•  •  •  between  very  cold  Januarys  and  sum- 
mer drought  later.  It  Is,  he  concedes,  a 
"scary"  picture. 

Reld  Bryson,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
climatologist  who  has  been  saying  for  some 
time  that  weather  patterns  are  changing, 
also  sees  in  the  recent  weather  some  bad 
omens  for  future  weather.  He  has  warned  of 
continuing,  and  possibly  worsening,  drought 
conditions  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

California's  rainfall  Is  far  below  normal 
this  winter,  and  some  towns  have  begun  ra- 
tioning water.  Moreover,  the  snowfall  accu- 
mulation that  normally  melts  and  feeds 
streams  used  for  irrigation  Is  as  low  as  10% 
of  normal  In  some  areas.  A  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  report  for  Jan.  1  found 
irrigation  water  supplies  In  the  West  rang- 
ing from  49%  to  69%  of  normal:  things  prob- 
ably have  worsened  since,  California  offi- 
cials say.  Continued  drought  in  California 
would  have  a  greater  impact  than  the  Flor- 
ida freeze  because  California  produces  a 
greater  quantity  and  variety  of  foods. 

Among  corn-and-soybean  states,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  others  also  need  moisture  badly, 
agricultural  observers  there  say.  "Soil  mois- 
ture content  in  Illinois  has  been  below  nor- 
mal for  seven  straight  months."  an  Illinois 
Farm  Bureau  official  says. 

Bad  as  the  winter  has  been,  agricultural 
experts  are  hoping  that  It  leaves  gradually 
and  steadily.  'Wheat  growers  say  that  alter- 
nate thawing  and  freezing  of  ground  can 
cause  considerable  crop  damage.  Also,  the 
moisture  caused  by  sudden  melting  of  snow 
or  the  Ice  In  Inland  waterways  probably 
couldn't  be  absorbed  by  the  frozen  earth; 
that  could  cause  heavy  water  runoff, 
flooding  and  a  whole  new  set  of  problems. 


Committee  on 
acricultttre  and  forestry . 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8, 1977. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 

Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Arieulture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  My  office  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  Economic  Research  Sen'ice  of  your  De- 
partment regarding  the  need  to  carry  out 
a  study  to  assess  the  impact  of  this  winter's 
weather  on  food  production,  avEdlablUtles 
and  prices. 

ERS  Indicated  that  this  study  would  make 
sense  and  would  be  consistent  with  your  in- 
terests and  priorities.  The  ERS  has  already 
done  some  work  on  the  Impact  of  the  severe 
weather  on  the  Florida  citrus  and  vegetable 
market. 

However,  there  are  many  additional  areas 
of  our  food  and  agricultural  economy  which 
are  suffering  from  the  severe  cold  weather. 
It  is  reported  that  egg  production  has 
dropped  because  many  of  our  poultry  pro- 
ducers are  in  the  Southern  states  and  with- 
out adequate  protection.  In  addition,  beef 
cattle  are  reportedly  requiring  additional 
feed  and  forage  in  order  to  help  them  stay 
warm.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  prices  for 
feed  and  forage  are  much  higher  In  many 
areas  of  the  Midwest  as  a  result  of  last  sum- 
mer's drought. 

The  Midwest  is  also  extremely  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  severe  damage  to  the 
winter  wheat  crop.  The  term  "winterkill"  Is 
being  used,  and  some  experts  are  comparing 
our  winter  this  year  to  winters  experienced 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Far  West  Is  also  experiencing  serious 
drought,  and  California  has  had  to  cut  back 
on  Its  water  for  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
power.  Colorado  is  resorting  to  cloud  seed- 
ing in  order  to  Increase  water  supplies. 

In  the  Northwest  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  warned  17  aluminum, 
chemical  and  wood  processing  lirms  that  it 
may  have  to  reduce  their  energy  loads  in 
order  to  serve  other  customers. 

There  also  is  the  possibility  that  nitrogen 
fertilizer  supplies  will  be  tight  in  light  of  the 
cutbacks  in  natural  gas  supplies  which  serve 


as  the  feed  stock  for  nitrogen  fertilizer  pro- 
duction. While  less  than  3  percent  of  our 
natural  gas  Is  utilized  for  ammonia  produc- 
tion, most  experts  Indicate  that  commercial 
fertilizer  Increases  domestic  food  production 
by  at  least  30  percent.  Thus  the  availability 
of  adequate  nitrogen  fertilizer  supplies  will 
be  of  major  importance  in  assuring  adequate 
food  supplies  and  at  reasonable  prices  this 
year. 

The  National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives 
Indicates  that  the  Southeast  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit,  having  lost  294,000  to  441,000 
tons  of  ammonia  production  due  to  gas  cur- 
taUment.  In  the  case  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
tobswco  these  losses  alone  could  result  in 
losses  of  $688  million  to  Just  over  $1  billion. 

The  President  of  the  Fertilizer  Institute, 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  said,  "we  loit  73.000 
tons  the  week  before  last — 25  percent  to  30 
percent  of  normal  production — "oecause  of 
gas  cutoffs  and  we  are  estimating  that  It  is 
going  to  get  worse." 

The  severe  weather  Is  also  having  an  im- 
pact on  the  nation's  transportation  system. 
Railroad  cars,  normally  used  for  moving  an- 
hydrous ammonia  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
are  being  tied  up  because  of  the  Increased 
demand  for  propane  gas.  In  addition,  barges 
are  tied  up  in  the  frozen  Mississippi  River 
leading  to  delays  in  grain  sales.  This  is  likely 
to  lead  to  transportation  tleups  in  the  spring 
as  demands  for  fertilizer  Increase  at  the  same 
tlnie  export  sales  are  resumed. 

I  realize  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate 
how  long  these  conditions  may  continue; 
however,  it  Is  important  to  make  the  best 
possible  estimate  as  well  as  steps  which  can 
be  considered  to  alleviate  the  problem.  It  Is 
important  to  be  alert  to  the  economic  Impact 
in  terms  of  food  supplies  and  prices  as  the 
Administration  is  developing  its  economic 
programs  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  deal 
with  inflation.  We  also  will  need  to  be  alert 
to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  ovir  producers 
and  any  steps  which  are  needed  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  food  In  the  coming  year. 
I  realize  that  you  are  extremely  busy,  but  I 
hope  that  your  Deoartment  can  give  this 
problem  the  attention  which  It  requires. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


ARMS  RACE 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing controversy  over  relative  stra- 
tegic strengths  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  healthy  thing.  At 
least  it  indicates  that  we  are  giving  some 
attention  to  aspects  of  arms  races  and 
arms  control  that  have  not  been  thought 
about  for  too  long. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  added  my  own  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  The  retiring 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Intelligence,  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Keegan,  has  charged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  superior  to  the  United 
States  in  every  conventional  measure  of 
strategic  strength.  Senator  Proxmire 
released  to  the  public  a  rebuttal  bv  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  claimed  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  refuted  General 
Keegan.  I  noted  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
call  a  difference  of  opinion  of  this  tjiDe 
a  refutation.  Prudent  men  will  weigh 
in  the  balance  opinions  on  all  sides  of 
issues.  Certainly  the  Joint  Chief's 
opinion  has  weight;  so  does  that  of  a 
former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence. Nor  is  General  Keegan  alone 
in  his  generally  pessimistic  view  of  re- 
lative United  States-Soviet  capabilities. 

In  further  support  of  my  argument 
that  we  ought  to  evaluate  all  points  of 
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thing  the  Russians  have  in  the  total  avail- 
able to  hit  the  United  States.  Factors  of  each 
nation's  putative  v.-ill  and  its  capacity  to  in- 
flict or  suffer  attacli  are  v;eighed  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  So  the  argument  goes. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  debates  of 
the  past  few  months,  not  to  speak  of  the 
past  few  decades,  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
minimal  and  explicit  consensus  on  stand- 
ards, either  confusion  will  reign  or  arbitrary 
judgments  will  be  made.  The  Carter  admin- 
istration. If  it  is  to  satisfy  tlie  public's  legiti- 
mate concerns  to  be  secure  and  to  be  con- 
sulted about  its  own  security,  must  try  to  re- 
cast the  framework  of  decision-making  and 
discussion.  It  must  expose  not  only  its  con- 
clusions but  its  premises.  It  must  provide 
more  facts  about  defense,  and  more  insig'at 
into  the  methods  by  wliich  it  fits  facts  into 
strategic  judgments. 


(From  the  Washington  Star,   Feb.    1,    1977 J 
Strategy  and  Secrecy 

It  Is  reassuring  to  have  it  directly  from 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  not  yet  gained  "military  superiority" 
over  the  U.S.,  as  the  retiring  chief  of  the  Air 
Force,  Gen.  George  Keegan,  recently  charged. 
And  it  is  gratifying  that  Senator  Proxmire, 
having  secured  this  word  from  the  Pentagon, 
saw  fit  to  share  it  with  the  public. 

But  as  usual  what  we  have — a  nine-page 
response  to  25  key  defense  issues — are  con- 
clusions only:  judgments  without  supporting 
evidence.  The  Joint  Chief's  statement  raises 
the  same  persistent  secrecy  issue  as  the  flap 
over  the  National  Intelligence  Estimates. 

According  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Russians 
have  no  superiority  in  strategic  weapons,  but 
"available  evidence  suggests  the  USSR  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  program  designed  to  achieve  such 
superiority." 

Tlie  "evidence"  suggests  it,  but  what  evi- 
dence? Consider  the  Information  the  Chiefs 
are  not  prepared  to  make  public,  although  It 
was  furnished  In  a  classified  "annex"  to  Sen- 
ator Proximlre:  The  numbers  of  "hardened" 
sites,  including  missile  silos,  ground-to-air 
missile  launchers,  storage  bunkers;  blast 
shelters  in  manufacturing  plants;  storage 
bunkers  for  grains;  civil  defense  training 
programs  for  officers  and  factory  workers  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  missing  information  Is  obviously  cru- 
cial to  any  informed  public  discussion  of 
Soviet  strategic  Intentions,  of  which  not  only 
General  Keegan  but  many  others  take  a  view 
extending  from  dim  to  alarmist.  This  infor- 
mation is  crucial  because  it  bears  on  the  Rus- 
sian civil  defense  program.  How  extensive  it 
is,  how  effective  it  might  be,  is  central  to  any 
estimate  of  Russian  strategic  doctrine. 

The  Russians,  it  Is  said  in  explanation  of 
their  extensive  civil  and  air  defense  meas- 
ures, do  not  regard  nuclear  war  as  "unthink- 
able" or  "unwinnable,"  but  as  a  form  of  war- 
fare thit  can  be  survived  and  even  "won." 
The  Russians,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  has  asserted, 
"have  made,  for  20  years  or  more,  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  that 
does  assume  .  .  .  that  nucelar  war  could  hap- 
pen, and  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  sur- 
vive ...  In  essence,  Americans  think  in  terms 
of  deterring  war  almost  exclusively.  The  Sov- 
iet leaders  think  much  more  of  what  might 
happen  in  such  a  war."  The  Joint  Chiefs,  in 
their  communique  to  Senator  Proximlre,  do 
not  disagree. 

This  seems  to  be  the  consensus  view 
among  strategic  obeservers;  and  If  so  it  can- 
not be  ignored.  If  it  Is  right,  it  renders  even 
more  menacing  the  parallel  judgment  that 
the  Russians  are  aiming  for  future  strategic 
superiority.  There  Is  no  disputing  the  trends, 
whatever  their  purpose,  if  expenditure  is  the 
measure. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  had  an 
estimated  nine  submarines  capable  of 
launching  mi.'ssiles.  while  the  U.S.  had  41. 
Today  we  still  have  41;   the  Russians  have 


54.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Riisslans  had  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  nuclear  warheads  and  we  had 
4,500.  Today  their  inventory  of  warheads 
has  more  than  tripled;  ours  has  le.;s  than 
doubled.  These  figures  could  be  of  special 
significance,  since  in  submarine-launcned 
missile  deterrence  and  total  warheads  the 
U.S.  is  thought  to  have  a  clear  lead. 

Tliere  are,  to  be  sure,  all  sorts  of  im- 
ponderables in  any  casting  up  of  the  stra- 
te?:lc  balance;  mere  numbers  and  megaton- 
nage  can  be  misleading.  Fortunately  for 
mankind  we  have  little  idea,  so  far,  what 
nuclear  warfare  would  be  like  In  practice. 
It  is  most  xmlikely  to  be  the  orderly  and 
calculated  affair  of  controlled  stages 
sketched  out  witli  such  elegance  by  the  war- 
games  theorists.  To  borrow  one  of  the  en- 
gaging phrases  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  all  these 
things  are  "scenario  dependent." 

Tlie  U.S.  cannot  rely  on  the  rather  simnle- 
mlnded  theory  that  sneak  nuclear  attack  is 
the  only,  or  even  the  most  likely,  form  of 
danger  should  the  military  balance  tip  in 
cur  disfavor.  The  closer  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  approach  parity,  the  greater 
the  value  of  the  latter's  preponderance  in 
conventional  military  strength.  If  it  hap- 
pened, would  the  Russians  be  emboldened  to 
throw  their  weight  around  in  the  hope  that 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  would  be  intimidated? 
The  American  public  has  an  obvious  self- 
interest  in  these  unpleasant  calculations  and 
the  arms  negotiations  they  make  impera- 
tive. The  longer  the  arms  race  goes  on,  the 
mere  complex  it  becomes,  the  greater  oe- 
comes  the  Inherent  peril  of  instability. 
Every  new  step,  every  new  weapons  system, 
aggravates  the  difficulties  of  control.  The 
"mlrving"  of  missiles  on  both  sides,  several 
years  ago,  was  a  fateful  step  up  to  a  new 
level  of  instability.  The  building  and  deploy- 
ment of  masses  of  cruise  missiles  on  both 
sides  could  be  likewise.  Cruise  missiles  are 
Ciieap,  they  are  difficult  to  count  and  deter, 
and  they  can  be  cranked  out  like  rabbits. 
So  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  educate 
ourselves  in  the  dread  vocabulary  and  lore 
of  strategic  balance.  The  trouble  is  that 
government,  with  its  cult  of  sometimes 
pointless  secrecy.  Is  not  a  good  educator. 
Given  the  degree  of  secrecy — as  reflected 
again  in  all  the  classifled  responses  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  Senator  Proxmire — we  are  In 
the  position  of  having  to  accept  "expert" 
judgments  without  seeing  the  evidence;  and 
that  Is  a  dlflicult  position  to  be  in — per- 
haps an  unacceptable  position  for  the  citi- 
zens of  a  democratic  state. 

Strategy,   as  we   have  said  before.   Is  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  generals. 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  2. 1977] 
Mr.  Mondale  and  A-Weapons 

Vice  Presidents'  trips  abroad  usually  turn 
into  bewildering  montages  of  colorful  bands 
playing  at  the  airports,  hasty  visits  to  the 
national  wonders,  and  dinner  and  platitudin- 
ous speeches  with  the  people  in  charge. 

Vice  President  Mondale's  swing  through 
Europe  and  Japan  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
shade  more  than  that — but  only  a  shade.  It 
occurred  at  the  start  of  the  administration 
of  a  President  not  Intimately  known  abroad. 
Mr.  Mondale  provided  for  the  foreign  leaders 
the  first  real  hint  of  the  character  and  In- 
terests of  the  new  President  with  whom  they 
will  be  dealing. 

The  leaders  were  told  that  Mr.  Carter  is 
deeply  Interested  in  tighter  nuclear  controls. 
And  they  gave  the  Vice  President  slightly 
better  answers  on  that  subject  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

For  example,  Mr.  Mondale  spent  four  hours 
In  talks  with  West  German  Chancellor 
Schmidt  and  got  across  to  him  the  Idea  that 
President  Carter  Is  totally  opposed  to  the 
treaty  under  which  Germany  would  supply 
Brazil  with  nuclear  technology.  And  Mr. 
Schmidt  agreed  to  search  for  ways  to  change 


the  treaty.  That  answer  may  not  have  much 
concrete  In  It.  but  at  least  It  Isn't  as  airy  as 
some. 

The  Vice  President  then  took  up  with 
French  President  Valery  Glscard  d'Estalng 
the  question  of  selling  nuclear  materials  to 
developing  nations  (France  is  providing  to 
Pakistan  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant 
which  can  yield  plutonlum  suitable  for  use 
in  nuclear  weapons  [.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  President  Glscard  made  sobbing  vows 
to  go  and  sin  no  more,  but  at  least  he  did 
not  follow  his  usual  practice  of  telling  for- 
eign protesters  to  go  fry  their  hats.  Further, 
he  replied  warmly  to  Mr.  Carter's  call  for  a 
curb  on  conventional  arms  sales. 

Maybe  these  foreign  leaders  are  merely 
being  polite,  or  cagey,  until  they  take  the 
measure  of  the  new  man.  But  It  Is  Just  pos- 
sible that  they  are  responding  positively  to 
his  declaration  on  curbing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weaponry.  There  are  ways  of  providing 
nuclear  power  without  handing  over  the 
means  of  developing  A-bombs. 

Mr.  Carter  has  aroused  foreign  hopes  and 
still  enjoys  foreign  good  will.  He  has  an  op- 
portunity which  may  fade  away  as  his 
novelty  wears  off.  If  he  keeps  the  momentum 
going  and  presses  on  for  arms  restraints,  he 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  things  that  old 
(and  lame  duck]  voices  could  not. 


(Prom  the  New  York  News,  Peb.  2,  1977] 
Keep   Speaking   Out 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  promises 
that  the  administration  will  continue  sound- 
ing off  publicly  against  repression  and  Injus- 
tice In  the  Communist  empire,  although  It 
won't  be  shrill  or  strident  about  It. 

That's  fine,  but  we  hope  boldness  rather 
than  timidity  will  rule  when  It  comes  to 
deciding  when  to  voice  our  displeasure  over 
tyranny.  People  hungering  for  freedom  should 
have  our  support,  even  if  It  means  occa- 
sionally hurting  the  Soviet  Union's  tender 
feelings. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 

Jan.  20,  1977] 

NUNN    AND    NATO 

Georgia  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  continues  to  point 
out  some  serious  chinks  In  our  armor  in 
Western  Europe.  Nunn  who  Inspected  our 
NATO  defenses  last  month  called  a  news 
conference  yesterday  to  warn  that  Soviet 
forces  could  overrun  NATO  In  a  matter  of 
days,  not  weeks  as  the  Pentagon  Insists. 

Nunn  says  v/e  are  badly  out-gunned  In 
Europe  and  that  a  nuclear  confrontation 
might  be  the  upshot  of  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  report  by  Nunn  and  Sen.  Dewey  Bartlett 
of  Oklahoma  warned: 

"Soviet  forces  deployed  in  Eastern  Europe 
now  posses  the  ability  to  launch  a  potentially 
devastating  conventional  attack  In  Central 
Europe  with  little  warning.  Such  an  attack 
might  be  unattened  by  the  telltale  prior 
callup  and  transfer  to  the  Central  Region 
(of  Europe)  of  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in 
the  western  military  districts  of  the  U.S.S.R." 

The  report  goes  on  to  paint  a  grim  picture 
that  questions  NATO's  ability  to  recover  from 
an  attack  and  strike  back  effectively  against 
the  Russians. 

All  this  Is  highly  hypothetical — we  hope. 
Nevertheless,  Sen.  Nunn  Is  to  be  commented 
for  pointing  out  serious  and  perhaps  fatal 
deficiencies  in  the  NATO  defense  system. 

One  might  argue  that  a  Soviet  attack  In 
Central  Europe  Is  not  likely.  But  the  single 
element  that  Increases  the  likelihood  of  So- 
viet strikes  is  the  Russians'  awareness  that 
NATO  may  be  too  weak  to  put  up  much  of 
a  defense.  Therefore,  It  seems  Imperative  to 
keep  NATO  In  as  good  a  fighting  posture  as 
possible  in  order  to  preserve  peace  in 
Europe. 


(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  2,   1977] 
More  Open,  More  Moral 

On  Its  first  few  days  record,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration   deserves    credit   for   trying    to 
demonstrate     the     more     open     and     more      m, 
morally  based  foreign  policy  that  the  Amerl-xgoi 
can  people  were  led  to  expect.  The  emphasis'^  ,,„, 
is  on  the  word  more.  It  Is  a  matter  of  degree 
and  emphasis,  not  a  total  change  of  style  or 
substance. 

Much  of  the  openness  was  provided  by  Vice 
President  Mondale,  whose  mission  appears  to 
have  been  largely  to  convey  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  populations  that  the 
United  States  is  to  be  trusted.  He  emphasized 
continuity  with  the  main  thrust  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  of  the  past  three 
decades. 

The  most  important  message  he  had  for 
the  Japanese  was  neither  reaffirmation  of  the 
goal  of  partial  military  withdrawal  from 
Korea  nor  his  expression  of  the  national 
Interest  In  trading  relations.  It  was  assur- 
ance against  "surprises,"  such  as  the  Nixon 
administration's  secret  approach  to  China 
and  Its  emergency  economic  measures  of 
August.  1971. 

The  State  Department's  message  of  sup- 
port for  the  Charter  77  movement  In 
Czechoslovakia  struck  a  responsive  chord 
across  the  world.  Yet  the  follow-up  statement 
of  support  for  the  Soviet  dissident,  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov,  annoyed  the  Kremlin  with  which 
the  Carter  administration  seeks  accommoda- 
tion on  arms  limitation,  the  Middle  East  and 
other  matters.  Small  wonder  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  Vance  were  quick  to 
claim  bureaucratic  muddle,  giving  the  world 
to  understand  that  while  they  agreed  with 
the  sentiments,  they  had  no  chance,  as  they 
should  have  had,  to  veto  the  statement. 

Mr.  Vance's  dictum  Is  that  "We  will  not 
comment  on  each  and  every  Issue,  but  we 
will  from  time  to  time  comment  when  we 
see  a  threat  to  human  rights,  when  we 
believe  it  constructive  to  do  so."  It  sounds 
like  a  caution  to  subordinates  against  exces- 
sive zeal  as  much  as  guidance  to  the  public 
on  What  to  expect.  Though  it  reserves  dis- 
cretion, it  is  a  guideline  Americans  can 
understand  and  use  to  judge  performance. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  know  what 
their  foreign  policy  is  and  why,  which  was 
not  always  the  case  in  recent  years.  But  It 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  diplomacy 
can  be  carried  out  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  If  It 
could,  the  whole  structure  could  be 
abandoned  In  favor  of  the  United  Nations. 
One  of  the  U.N.'s  difficulties  is  precisely 
that  a  public  forum  Is  the  worst  arena  for  the 
resolution  of  many  disputes.  Statesmen 
speaking  on  the  record  for  the  folks  back 
home  are  unable  simultaneously  to  test 
ideas  for  acceptability  with  adversaries. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  arms 
limitation.  Cyprus.  the  Middle  East, 
Rhodesia,  the  Panama  Canal  dispute  or 
other  troublesome  issues  can  be  settled  with- 
out some  privacy  of  conversation  before  the 
public  stage  is  reached.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  the  Carter  administration  to  promise 
more  openness  than  It  Intends  to  deliver.  It 
would  be  just  as  wrong  to  discover  a  pre- 
viously unknown  harsh  reality  as  an  excuse 
for  going  back  on  its  promise.  What  Is  needed 
Is  the  right  balance.  The  administration 
shows  evidence  of  seeking  It. 
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NEW  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 
STUDIED 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  magazine  describes  some  re- 
markable computer  architecture  and 
software  which  System  Development 
Corp.  is  developing  for  the  U.S.  Army 


Ballistic     Missile 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  PEPE  system  discussed  in  the 
article  represents  a  major  advance  in 

rallel  and  associative  processing  by 
Computer.  This  capability  augments  con- 
ventional technology  and  provides  a  high 
degree  of  reliable  and  rapid  data  to  our 
Nation's  missile  defense  system.  I  would 
hope  that  this  extraordinary  technology 
can  also  be  utilized  in  meeting  domestic, 
nonmilitary  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "New  Missile  Defense  Systems 
Studied"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Missile  Defense  Systems  Studied 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Stein) 

HtTNTSviLLE,  Ala. — Multi-faceted  research 
effort  here  is  developing  advanced  data  proc- 
essing and  associated  sensor  techniques  that 
promise  to  fulfill  stringent  operational  re- 
quirements of  future  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems. 

Current  research  efforts  at  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  Advanced  Technology  Center 
iocMs  on  these  major  areas  related  to  data 
processing  for  gMD,  applications: 

Development  of  distributed  data  process- 
ing techniques  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
throughput  requirements  of  ballistic  missile 
defen.se  systems,  where  computer  perform- 
ance is  measured  In  millions  of  instructions 
per  second  (MIPS)  and  rates  of  20-30  MIPS 
are  routine.  A  typical  BMD  data  system  may 
be  operational  for  about  30  sec.  at  that  data 
rate  and.  therefore,  researchers  here  are 
pressed  to  do  advanced  work  In  software 
engineering,  as  well  as  in  hardware. 

Development  of  a  special  data  proce.^sor 
that  exploits  parallel  and  associative  tech- 
niques to  augment  the  capabilities  of  con- 
ventional computers  In  BMD  service.  The 
parallel  element  processing  ensemble 
(PEPE),  designed  specifically  for  BMD  appli- 
cations, is  engineered  to  handle  high  correla- 
tion and  high  computation  loads,  as  well 
as  a  high  file-search  load,  needed  In  BMD 
operations.  In  BMD  service.  PEPE  can  operate 
at  an  800-MIPS  rate.  A  limited-scale  research 
machine  to  demonstrate  and  prove  the  tech- 
nology is  Installed  at  the  Advanced  Research 
Center  and  completed  Initial  acceptance  tests 
last  month. 

Interactive  computer  terminals  that  Inter- 
face with  Advanced  Technology  Center  proc- 
essors to  permit  graphic  presentations  of  dy- 
namic data,  such  as  radar  waveform  analyses 
and  reentry  vehicle  physics  for  developmen- 
tal concepts.  The  displays  permit  researchers 
interactive  use  of  the  computers  In  perform- 
ing pure  research  or  studies  applied  to  In- 
telligence data,  using  new  algorithms  es- 
pecially developed  for  this  task. 

Development  of  packing  concepts  for 
modular  missile-borne  data  processors  inter- 
facing with  onboard  sensors  to  create  "a  very 
smart  bird"  capable  of  Initiating  an  Inter- 
cept engagement  In  the  mid-course  regime 
prior  to  reentry — presumably  simplifying  the 
task  of  Intercepting  multiple  reentry  ve- 
hicles— far  in  advance  of  the  traditional  ter- 
minal-area encounter.  The  onboard  proces- 
sor could  employ  arrays  of  microprocessor 
elements  directly  backing  each  Individual 
phased-array  radar  element  or,  farther  down 
the  road,  optical  processors  directly  behind 
each  Infrared  optical  sensor. 

"The  distributed  data  processing  concept 
Is  the  wave  of  the  future."  according  to  Wil- 
liam A.  Davis,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Advanced 
Technology  Center. 

ATC  and  Its  Advanced  Research  Center 
computer  facility  here  Is  operated  for  the 
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Army  Ballistic  Missile 
tlie  Huntsvllle  operation 
ment  Corp.  Davis  repori  s 
Gen.  John  G.  Jones,  din 
Missile  Defense  program 
among  Army  program 
directly  to  the  office  of 
Staff  in  the  Pentagon. 

System  Development 
has  three  principal 
Including; 

Management  of  the 
about  100  people. 

Support   of   ballistic 
search  In  data  processing. 

Management  of  parallel 
Ing    ensemble    (PEPE) 
architecture. 

AlKiut  100  other 
setts  Institute  of 
ratories  also  report  to 

The  conventional  balll^lc 
approach  for  the  past  15 
and  interceptors  hooked 
essing  complex,  Davis  sai( 
mental  changes  In  appro  ich 
described  by  Davis  in  thesi 

Transition  to  mlni- 
essors  that  partition  the 
fense  may  thus  employ 
static  radars,  but  the 
would  still  be  done  on 
of  a  terminal  area  defense 

Development  of  a  mid 
cept,  with  the  preferred 
Infrared  optics  rather  thaj 
plus  proce.s3ing  capability 
ceptor.  Acquisition,  trackijig, 
and    engagement    would 
above    the    atmosphere 
system  onboard  the 

A  major  transition  Is 
direction   of  the  data 
with  a  need  for  multi 
on  a  single  target,  Davis 
global   distribution   of 
sources,  he  pointed  out. 

At  present,  there  are  nc 
development    programs 
poratlng  the  center's 
researchers  here  say  is 
Ing."     Davis     characterize; 
Technology  Center's  charts 
out  and  preventing  technical 

Research  funds  here  run 
annually. 

"Across  the  board.  I  thijik 
vious   we   are   ahead   in 
said.  However,  he  added 
in  at  least  three  areas 
the  USSR  is  ahead. 
These    areas    of 
processing   and    phased-, 
said.  However,  he  added 

"USSR    radar    does    eve 
to  do.  so  what  if  it's  not 
According  to  Charles   . 
data  processing  directorate 
nology  Center,  the  problen  i 
not  microprocessors,  "but : 
together." 

"We're  entering,  I  think 
tlon  of  fairly  non -smart 
Vick  said,  "and  their  ._ 
we  put  them  together." 

As  a  result,  software 

Into  an  engineering  actlvlt  ? 
programers  to  do  research 
people  are  somewhere  In 
analyst  and  someone  who 
ventional  programing." 

In    keeping    with    the 
Vlck  sees  his  job  as 
into    futvire    baUlstic 
quirements. 
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"Yes,"  he  added,  "we  can  do  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  solution,  but  not  through 
conventional  techniques.  We  must  Invoke 
some  real  science  in  data  processing  develop- 
ments." 

However,  in  order  to  test  software  develop- 
ments, the  researchers  had  to  turn  to 
simulation. 

A  typical  terminal  area  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense operation  requires  about  500  million 
Instructions  per  computer,  v.ith  the  com- 
plete "battle"  taking  about  30  sec,  Vick 
pointed  out.  Thus,  a  typical  terminal  defen.'?e 
requ  j-es  about  30  billion  Instructions,  he  said. 
The  Advanced  Research  Center's  computer 
complex  now  contains  four  major  computers 
missile  defense  data  processing  and  simula- 
tion. All  are  owned  by  the  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  some  peripherals,  and  include: 
A  Control  Data  Corp.  Model  7600  serl.al 
computer. 

A  CDC  6400.  which  serves  as  a  frontend 
processor  for  the  7600. 

A  Texas  Instruments  Advanced  Science 
Computer  (ASC).  a  "ector  or  array  processor 
originally  designed  for  seismic  research  ap- 
plications. 

PEPE.  the  parallel  element  processing  en- 
-semble  built  by  Burroughs  Corp.  under  con- 
tract to  System  Development  Corp..  incorpo- 
rating distributed  logic  technology  first  de- 
veloped by  Bell  Laboratories  in  the  late  1960s. 
During  the  computer  selection  process,  a 
preliminary  hard  site  demonstration  program 
was  employed,  with  a  sys«-cm  environment 
and  threat  simulation  (SETS)  program  in 
one  computer  used  to  interface  with  the  com- 
puter under  test,  Vick  said. 

Land  lines  were  u.sed  to  link  a  General  Re- 
search Corp.  CDC  6400  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  with  candlc'ate  large  computers  In 
Minneapolis.  Poughkeepsle.  N.Y.,  and  Austin. 
Tex.  The  candidates  included  CDC's  7600  an 
IBM  360-65,  CDC  Star— a  vector  machine— 
and  Texas  Instrument's  advanced  science 
computer. 

The  SETS  software  required  as  much  fund- 
ing expenditure  as  the  tactical  program,  and 
was  even  more  consumin™  of  computer  re- 
sources, according  to  Vlck. 

The  interactive  and  reactive  simulation 
included  nuclear  modeling  extrapolations 
and  reentry  vehicle  data,  with  the  tectical 
machmtng  issuing  radar  search  commands 
to  a  radar  model  that  replicated  an  actual 
phased-array  radar  system. 

The  radar  model  "looks"  at  the  exact  point 
where  it  is  told  to  look  and  gets  a  simulated 
return  pulse  by  pulse.  In  order  to  conduct 
this  simulation  over  dedicated  commercial 
land  lines,  an  "interrupted  real-time  capa- 
bility" was  employed,  stretching  a  30-sec 
ballistic  missile  "war"  over  an  8-hr.  period. 

The  simulation  had  to  employ  unclassi- 
fied software  and  shnulated  returns,  so  that 
cumbersome  cryptographic  equipment  was 
not  involved,  Vick  said. 

In  addition  to  the  large  scale  serial  type 
of  machine,  the  center  wanted  the  fourth 
generation  associative  processor  technologv 
embodied  in  PEPE,  he  added.  PEPE  operates 
with  the  CDC  7600  as  host  computer,  pick- 
ing up  certain  functions  that  Involve  large 
quantities  of  the  same  sort  of  processing 
that  must  be  performed  simultaneously 
such  aa  radar  tracking  and  filter  processta'g 
An  automated  correlation  unit  picks  the 
correct  cell  for  data  to  go  Into.  Each  element 
Includes  Kalman  filtering. 

This  provides  true  simultaneity,  with 
smoothed  data  available  in  algorithms,  Vlck 
said.  When  the  host  computer  asks  for  a 
target,  the  right  one  comes  up. 

Because  the  7600  must  update  sequen- 
tially, this  function  would  require  too  much 
of  Its  resources— about  20-30  percent.  Vlck 
said.  Thus,  this  Is  done  in  the  adjunct  PEPE 
elements  and  returned  to  the  host. 


PSOGBAM   CONSTRAINTS 


Although  the  current  PEPE  was  designed 
to  incorporate  36  elements,  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Center  was  constrained  by  DDR&e 
to  limit  the  current  demonstration  to  "the 
number  of  elements  needed  to  prove  the 
technology,"  Vlck  said. 

"To  really  prove  out  signal  and  power  dis- 
tribution, we  needed  nine  elements,  which  Is 
the  number  installed  here,  but  the  PEPE 
backplane  is  wired  to  accept  36  elements" 
Vlck  said. 

The  center  has  built  a  PEPE-CDC  7600  in- 
terface, and  the  system  is  ready  to  rvm  In 
actual  tactical  experiments,  he  added. 

The  CDC  7600  Is  also  used  in  the  interac- 
tive display  system  that  permits  operators 
at  19-ln.  color  cathode  ray  tube  terminals 
to  analyze  radar  waveform,  reentry  vehicle 
and  other  data. 

Typical  displays  demonstrated  for  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology  included: 

Process  design— This  shows  realtime  soft- 
ware breadboards  interactive  v/lth  the  simu- 
lator to  provide  a  gross  overview  of  elements 
such  as  radar  utilization,  radar  scheduling 
and  other  parameters. 

Software  requirements  engineering — This 
Is  a  display  of  graphic  processing  flows  used 
In  engineering  validation  of  a  system. 

Waveform  analysis — This  produces  radar 
ambiguity  surface  plots  that  mathematically 
represent  the  performance  that  a  waveform 
would  be  expected  to  provide  when  trans- 
mitted from  a  properly  designed  radar  sys- 
tem. It  can.  for  example,  be  employed  in  de- 
signing waveforms  that  provide*  the  test  de- 
tection or  tracking  performance  in  realistic 
operating  environments  Involving  clutter 
from  chaff  or  booster  tank  fragments.  Con- 
versely, the  system  can  be  used  to  analyze 
transmitted  waveforms  from  an  existing 
radar — using  intelligence  data,  for  example— 
to  permit  analysts  to  determine  the  prop- 
erties that  another  designer  may  have  been 
attempting  to  realize  and  to  infer  the  type 
of  hardware  that  might  have  produced  the 
waveform.  Thus,  this  display  serves  as  an 
effective  diagnostic  tool  for  both  design  and 
evaluation  of  known  and  unknown  radars. 

Engagement  analysis — This  may  be  used  to 
trace  ICBM  trajectories  for  evaluation  of 
optical  homing  interceptors  or  terminal 
phase  intercepts. 

Reentry  physics — This  program  permits 
graphic  depiction  of  the  flow  fields  aroimd 
reentry  vehicles,  including  vehicles  Immersed 
in  tank  fragments  and  multiple  vehicles. 

MARV  engagement  analysis — Engagement 
analysis,  but  now  dealing  with  a  maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicle. 

Optical  data  discrimination — This  analyzes 
a  scanning  array  of  Infrared  detectors,  using 
a  raster-type  motion  to  map  fields,  depict  hot 
spots  and  point  source  targets. 

All  the  studies  employ  new  algorithms  de- 
veloped by  System  Development  Corp.  as  de- 
velopment tools  permitting  pure  research  not 
done  previously  and  applied  research  on  data 
gathered  by  the  Intelligence  community. 

Data  are  analyzed  by  others  for  appro- 
priate agencies. 

With  advancing  technology,  the  center  is 
now  looking  toward  future  implementation 
of  modular  mlsslle-borne  computers  that 
would  put  BMD  intelligence  on  board  the  In- 
terceptor Itself. 

Both  optics  and  phased-array  radar  sensors 
might  be  employed,  but  Vlck  believes  an  ap- 
propriate optic  sensor  Is  about  five  years 
down  the  road. 

He  expects  to  Implement  a  radar  research 
effort  this  year.  In  concept,  a  radar  system 
could  place  a  microprocessor  behind  each 
anteima  element  of  a  missile-borne  phased 
array,  controlling  the  phase  and  quadrature 
of  the  video.  These  could  be  summed  up  to 
provide  receiver  beam  steering,  building  a 
virtual  receive  beam,  Vlck  said. 
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"If  you  have  data  processing  technology  to 
put  behind  the  phased  array  enough  process- 
ing capability,  you  can  build  a  staring,  re- 
ceive-only radar  with  Illumination  from  else- 
where," Vick  said.  This  could  be  either  a 
blstatic  system — Incorporating  one  Illumina- 
tor and  two  receivers — or  multistatic — using 
a  large  number  of  receivers,  he  added. 

The  center  Is  also  studying  solid-state 
memory  devices  for  this  requirement. 

"Many  functions  require  simple  data  proc- 
essing but  large  amounts  of  memory,"  Vlck 
pointed  out. 

In  a  concept  called  logic-enhanced  mem- 
ory, total  environments  could  be  mapped 
into  three-dimensional  large  scale  integra- 
tion or  charge-coupled  device  memories  with 
minute  processing  capability  behind  the 
memory,  according  to  Vlck. 

Magnetic  bubbles  are  also  a  memory  candi- 
date fcr  this  application,  but  this  tech- 
nique must  be  treated  cautiously  because 
its  .'susceptibility  to  a  nuclear  environment 
has  not  been  tested  properly,  Vick  said.  The 
center  recently  Initiated  an  effort  In  this 
area. 

SPECIALIZED  RELIABILITY 

Reliability  Is  of  paramount  Importance, 
although  In  BMD  work  It  has  a  specialized 
im'3licstion:  Systems  must  exhibit  exceed- 
ingly high  reliability,  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  since  the  entire  encounter  may  span 
30  sec. 

Principal  reliability  concerns  Involve  In- 
terconnections and  development  of  "fall- 
safe"  fault-tolerant  types  of  logic.  In  addi- 
tion, researchers  here  are  also  concerned 
about  fault-tolerant  software  that  will  pro- 
\ite  a  fall-back  position. 

Optical  systems  are  coming  to  the  fore 
because  of  advancements  in  -  optical  tech- 
nology and  the  transition  to  mlcromlnla- 
t-jre  processors.  Vlck  said. 

■I  believe  we  can  now  package  as  many 
MIPS  in  a  small  microprocessor  as  In  the 
CDC  7600,"  he  said. 

In  the  optical  area,  too,  the  concept  would 
be  to  provide  interconnects  to  rather  simple 
data  processors  directly  behind  the  optical 
elements.  The  center  has  a  program  with 
Honeywell  to  develop  data  processing  and 
optics  capability. 

"Over  the  next  few  years,  we  expect  to 
home  in  on  this,  and  fabricate  prototype 
moaels,  plus  software  and  algorithms."  Vick 
said. 

For  an  optical  system,  the  totentlon  Is  to 
take  data  directly  from  the  arrays  and  re- 
main in  the  optical  domain,  storing  the  data 
in  a  holographic  (laser)  memory  directly 
behind  the  arrays. 

Simple  processing  can  then  filter  out  all 
objects  in  memory  thai  liave  moved  within 
a  given  interval,  for  example,  simultaneously 
operating  over  the  whole  picture,  Vlck  said. 

Another  program,  at  TRW,  is  expected  to 
demonstrate  laboratory  equipment  within 
about  a  year  and  one-half. 

Film  and  other  realtime  storage  media  are 
also  being  examined.  Including  a  technique 
that  composes  an  Interference  pattern 
"page  "  on  film  for  readout  by  a  reference 
beam. 

"Memory  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  areas 
and  will  be  the  next  thing  to  boom  in  data 
processing,"  Vlck  said. 

Computer  Proves  AncKiTECTTmE  Concept 
HuNTSviLLE,  Ala. — Parallel  element  proc- 
essing ensemble  (PEPS),  a  supercomputer 
system  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  ballistic  missile  defense  has 
proved  the  parallel  associative  architectural 
concept  during  acceptance  tests  here. 

PEPE  was  designed,  developed  and  pro- 
duced by  System  Development  Corp.  for  the 
Army's  BalUstlc  Missile  Defense  Advanced 
Technology  Center  as  a  means  of  exploiting 
parallel  and  associative  processing  tech- 
niques to  augment  the  capabilities  of  con- 


ventional computers  in  BMD  service,  accord- 
ing to  John  A.  Cornell,  PEPE  manager  here. 

The  hardware  was  built  under  contract  by 
Burroughs  Corp.,  Paoli.  Pa.,  which  also  did 
gate-level  designs  and  the  electrical  and  me- 
chanical engineering. 

Architectural  concept  of  PEPE  was  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  BMD  processing  re- 
quirements of  high  correlation  loads,  high 
scientific  computation  loads  and  multi-dl- 
menslonal  file  search.  At  the  BMD  Advanced 
Research  Center,  PEPE  Interfaces  with  a  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.  CDC  7600  host  computer  for 
use  in  advanced  research  in  ballistic  missile 
defense  data  processing. 

PEIPE's  prime  function  is  keeping  the  huge, 
complex  ballistic  missile  defense  data  base 
updated  in  real  time,  controlling  search  radar 
beams  and  tracking  functions,  discriminat- 
ing warhead  targets  and  maintaining  pre- 
cision tracks  and  target  files.  Precision, 
"closed-loop"  tracks  are  maintained  by  the 
computer,  employing  seven-state,  fully 
coupled  Kalman  filters  v/lth  an  update  rate 
of  5-40  updates  per  second.  If  discrimination 
routines  show  a  target  not  to  be  a  warhead, 
it  is  maintained  in  a  track-whUe-scan  mode 
and  updated  when  a  search  beam  happens 
to  intercept  it. 

These  target  files  are  maintained  and  up- 
dated to  prevent  Inadvertent  track  initiation, 
discrimination  and  precision  tracking  from 
being  repeated  unnecessarily,  Cornell  ex- 
plained. 

As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  Cornell  noted  that  for  200  targets, 
each  tracked  at  a  radar  pulse  rate  of  20  pps., 
12  million  instructions  per  second  are  re- 
quired. 

As  a  result,  BMD  people  speak  In  terms  of 
computer  MIPS — millions  of  instructions  per 
second — with  PEPE  demonstrating  800  MIPS 
in  ballistic  mls.slle  defense  service.  This  com- 
pares with  about  14  MIPS  for  the  host  CDC 
7600  serial  processor  and  about  25  MIPS  for 
the  Texas  Instruments  advanced  science 
computer  in  the  center  here. 

With  the  feasibility  of  PEPE  now  proved 
in  the  Advanced  Research  Center,  It  will  be 
turned  over  soon  to  the  Systems  Technology 
Projects  Office  for  further  evaluation  In  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  context. 

System  Development  Corp.,  which  man- 
ages PEPE  and  the  Advanced  Research  Cen- 
ter for  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Program,  has  proposed  the  use  of  PEPE  In  the 
Site  Defense  program  should  the  CDC  7700 
basic  data  processor  (two  CDC  7600s  sharing 
a  common  memory)  prove  unable  to  handle 
the  data  processing  workload,  Cornell  said. 

SDC  has  briefed  Brig.  Gen.  John  G.  Jones, 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Program  director, 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  Site  Defense  prime 
contractor,  on  PEPE  capabilities  in  this  ap- 
plication, and  money  has  been  earmarked  in 
Fiscal  1977  funds  to  proceed  further  and 
deeper  Into  designing  the  Site  Defense  type 
of  system  around  PEPE,  Cornell  said. 

System  Development  Corp.  has  also  devel- 
oped a  single  computer  language  called 
PFOR,  which  Is  a  superset  of  Fortran  for 
PEPE. 

PEPE  hardware  Is  relatively  Inexpensive 
because  it  Is  highly  replicated  and  Is  suited 
Ideally  to  the  advantages  of  large-scale  Inte- 
gration, according  to  Cornell.  Because  of  its 
multiple  parallel  processing  elements.  It  has 
high  reliability.  Ninety  percent  of  failures 
have  practically  no  effect  on  the  execution  of 
the  problem,  Cornell  said. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  is  an  important  date  in  the  lives 
of  many  Americans  and  freedom-loving 
peoples  around  the  world.  This  date 
marks  the  726th  anniversai-y  of  the 
foimding  of  the  State  of  Lithuania  and 


the  59th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. Although  Lithuania,  along  with 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  were  illegally  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has 
been  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  this  incorpora- 
tion. The  U.S.  Senate  has  continually 
supported  this  policy  and  I  trust  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  United  States 
should  never  forget  the  action  of  the  So- 
viets in  denying  freedom  to  the  Baltic 
States.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  and  Lithu- 
anians around  the  world  on  the  com- 
memoration of  their  independence  day. 


VANPOOLING— SAVING  GAS.  MONEY, 
AND  HIGHWAY  MILES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  critically  energy-short  times,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  emerging  form  of  transportation 
which  may  well  help  save  gasoline, 
markedly  reduce  congestion  on  the  high- 
way and  significantly  cut  the  amount  of 
auto  emissions  into  the  air.  It  is  called 
vanpooling,  and  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  Is 
pioneering  this  effort. 

The  3M  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  innovator  in  this 
field.  It  started  with  six  vans  in  1972,  and 
today  it  is  operating  86.  These  vans, 
which  are  purchased  by  the  company 
and  are  amortized  by  passenger  fares 
based  on  distance  from  home  to  work, 
carry  more  than  900  3M  employees  to 
and  from  work.  Each  van  takes  six  to 
seven  cars  off  the  highway  and,  in  1976, 
3M  .says  it  saved  2  million  vehicle  miles 
and  165,000  gallons  of  gasoline  with  its 
program,  which  it  calls  "Commute-A- 
Van."  In  1977,  3M  says  saving  will  be 
even  greater,  and  it  expects  to  top  the 
100-van  mark  later  this  year. 

Throughout  the  Twin  Cities  Metropoli- 
tan Area,  a  growing  number  of  major 
employers  are  actively  practicing  van- 
pooling.  At  present,  11  metropolitan 
area  employers  are  running  more  than 
135  vans.  In  addition  to  3M,  they  include 
CENEX,  General  Mills,  Honeywell,  Na- 
tional Car  Rental,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  Control  Data,  Minnesota  Mutual 
Life  Insurance,  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  Richfield  State 
Bank,  Prudential  Insurance,  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  A  half  dozen  other 
firms  and  agencies  are  now  in  the  process 
of  organizing  van  pools. 

Also,  Public  Service  Options,  a  non- 
profit privately  endowed  research  group, 
has  begun  a  pilot  study  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  van  pooling  concept  In  a 
multi-employer  setting.  This  demonstra- 
tion is  expected  to  prove  that  van  pooling 
is  viable  for  many  home  work  trips 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Nationally,  the  van  pooling  concept  is 
gathering  considerable  momentum.  More 
than  100  public  and  private  organizations 
have  adopted  the  concept  and  more  are 
joining  daily. 

Some  evaluation  of  van  pooling  has 
been  made,  and  these  programs  appear 
to  be  a  convenient  and  attractive  service 
for  many  persons  making  longer  work 
trips  where  the  van  fares  are  competi- 
tive with  the  operating  cost  of  the  sin- 
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gle  private  automobil« 
vans  operating  in  the 
there  may  be  a  daily 
820  automobiles  and  stnilar 
mand,  along  with 
in  gasoline  costs. 

Meanwhile,  the  Minriesota 
of  Transportation  indicates 
pool  programs  grow 
creases  as  a  result  of 
motional  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  asP 
sent  that  several  articles 
expanded  use  of  van 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objebtion 
were  ordered  to  be  prjnted 
ORD,  as  follows: 

(Prom  U.S.  News  and  Worjd  Report  Magazine, 
Feb.  9, 
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St.  Paul. — Vans  fitted 
are  the  key  to  a  new  tredd 

It's  called  "vanpooling 
carpooUng    but   with 
ferences.  For  example: 

Vanpoolers — groups  of 
always  work  for  the  same 
pany  supplies  the  van 
eratlon  on  a  nonprofit 
get  door-to-door  service 
and  return.  And,  best  of 
cheapest  way  available 

The  Highway  Users 
mated  these  costs,  per 
10-mlle  trip  to  work  in 
areas : 

Driver-only  autos:  $3. 

Rail  transit:  82.25  to 

Carpools:   81.86  or  less 
number  of  occupants. 

Conventional  buses:  $1 

Eight-member  vanpool! 

A  pioneer  In  vanpooling 
Ing  &  Manufacturing 
where  a  pilot  program 
1973  has  grown  to  75 
than  800  regular  riders 
to  add  25  more  vans,  ac 
mum  of  300  more  employ 

Other  major  vanpoollnb 
operation  at  General  Mi  1 
Continental  Oil  Company 
space  Corporation  in  El 
the  Tennessee  Valley 
Tenn..   among  other 
project  Is  by  far  the  largest 
most  elaborate. 

"Vanpooling,"  says 
traffic-engineering 
clearly  demonstrated  that 
to  go — better,  even,  thar 
It's  cheap.  It's  socially  ace  ; 

"And   since   we   are 
technical  and  scientific 
vlronmentally  conscious,  1 
attraction." 
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Each  of  3M's  vanpool 
ordlnator,  a  company  empl  d 
to  serve  as  the  driver  and 
passenger  van  is  kept  clea  i 
nlng  order.  In  exchange,  t 
celves  free  transportatlor 
for  personal  trips  during 
a  mile  and  gets  to  keep 
from  those  passengers  abo^e 
eight   that  the  company 
route. 


Fares  vary  from  $16  tc 
pending   on   the   length 
shortest  Is  about  5  miles 
longest  more  than  50.  The 
to  keep  the  vans  self-s 
lecting  directly  by  the  . 
the  driver.  The  vehicles 
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ditioned, carpeted  and  equipped  with  radios, 
are  to  be  replaced  every  four  years. 

"The  vans  have  been  surprisingly  popu- 
lar," says  Mr.  Owens.  "So  far,  we  haven't  had 
to  sell  the  idea  at  all.  We  have  600  on  our 
waiting  list.  Most  of  the  groups  form  them- 
selves, although  we  can  use  our  computers 
if  necessary. 

"One  test  of  the  popularity  came  when  we 
had  to  raise  fares  last  April.  We  went  up  10.6 
per  cent  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  didn't  lose 
a  single  rider  because  of  the  Increase." 

Officials  at  3M  say  they  still  are  refining 
their  ideas  about  the  best  way  to  run  van- 
pools,  but  they  already  have  come  to  some 
conclusions.  One  Is  that  the  total  pickup 
time  for  pa.ssengers  should  not  exceed  the 
running  time  from  the  final  pickup  point  to 
the  office.  Another  is  that  the  pooling  Idea 
is  most  popular  with  workers  who  have 
regular  hours. 

When  3M  solicited  comments  from  Its  van 
riders,  most  were  highly  enthusiastic.  "I  feel 
I've  purchased  a  second  car  plus  chauffeur, 
both  for  only  $22  a  month,"  v/rote  one  em- 
ploye. But  another  said;  "I  can't  really  claim 
to  like  It,  but  it  has  to  be  the  proper  route 
from  a  personal  and  social  point  of  view." 

—  r 

[From  Newsday,  July  27,  1976] 

Perms   on   LI   Asked   To   Try   Van   Pooling 

(By  Stuart  Diamond) 

Some  Long  Island  companies  are  being 
asked  to  buy  12-passenger  vans  and  turn 
them  over  to  employees  to  drive  to  work  as 
part  of  the  nation's  first  government-initi- 
ated van  pooling  program. 

The  vans  would  be  owned  by  the  company 
but  financed  by  the  employees'  fares.  The 
workers  would  save  up  to  $75  per  month  in 
automobile  commuting  costs:  the  company 
would  save  the  cost  of  additional  parking 
spaces,  and  the  nation  could  save  millions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  per  year,  said  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
which  Is  sponsoring  the  program. 

Long  Island's  two  largest  employers, 
Grumman  Corp.  of  Bethpage,  with  22,000 
workers,  and  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  with 
5,400,  are  considering  the  program,  officials 
of  the  firms  said.  Sixty  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
firms  are  to  be  contacted  this  year  and  asked 
to  participate. 

"In  general,  the  concept  rounds  great." 
Ira  Prelllcher,  LILCO  vice  president,  said. 
"Whether  or  not  it  works  for  us  is  another 
question,  which  we  will  have  to  study  very 
carefully."  A  Grumman  official  said  his  firm, 
too,  would  study  the  program  In  the  next 
several  months. 

The  federal  program  Is  modeled  after  a 
project  begun  Independently  3  '/i  years  ago  by 
the  3-M  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  That  manu- 
facturing firm,  with  9,500  employees,  started 
with  six  vans  and  has  77.  The  program  has 
reduced  the  number  of  employee  cars  by  775. 
saving  $2.5  million  in  parking  spaces'  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  necessary,  3-M  of- 
ficials said.  Worker  absences  and  lateness 
have  decreased  because  of  the  peer  pres- 
sure to  be  on  time  for  the  van,  company  of- 
ficials said.  The  monthly  fare  averages  $26.25. 

Nole  Cook,  an  engineer  who  has  been  driv- 
ing a  van  for  31/2  years,  said.  "It  used  to  cost 
$60  a  month  just  for  gas  (to  drive  a  car  to 
work]  and  that  was  in  1973  ...  My  van 
m.akes  10  miles  per  gallon  and  carries  12  peo- 
ple. That's  120  passenger  miles  per  gallon." 

Cook,  who  lives  42  miles  from  work,  said 
his  insurance  rates  have  dropped  8  per  cent 
because  he  does  not  drive  his  car  to  work.  As 
the  driver — elected  after  interviews  by  com- 
pany officials — he  rides  free.  Eight  passen- 
gers pay,  and  three  other  riders  recruited  by 
Cook,  pay  him  their  monthly  fares.  He  gets 
use  of  the  van  after  hours  "for  8  cents  per 
mile.  Cook  said  all  members  of  his  van  pool 
work  the  same  day  shift. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  is  con- 
ducting  the   program   In   five   areas   of   the 
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country,  using  the  Gray  Advertising  Agency 
of  New  York  as  its  marketing  agent.  The  only 
federal  money  involved  is  $370,000  for  the 
ad  agency,  an  FEA  spokesman  said.  The  em- 
ployees would  buy  the  vans,  and  after  three 
or  four  years  of  fare,  the  purchase  cost  would 
be  recouped. 

The  program  works  as  foUows:  the  com- 
panies, either  by  hand  or  by  computer,  group 
employees  by  zip  code.  Then,  questionnaires 
determine  the  number  of  interested  em- 
ployees. The  company  buys  the  air-condi- 
tioned vans  for  about  $8,500,  maintains  them 
and  sets  the  fares. 

Bulova  of  Valley  Stream  also  has  been 
contacted  by  Gray,  but  probably  will  not  en- 
list In  the  program  because  its  325  employes 
are  too  dispersed,  a  company  official  said. 

Sydney  Berwager,  director  of  the  office  of 
passenger  systems  for  the  PEA,  said  his 
agency  hopes  van  pooling  will  reduce  com- 
muter driving  miles  by  up  to  10  per  cent 
within  a  decade.  Studies  have  shown  that 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  commuter 
automobiles  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  carry  only 
one  passenger. 


[From  the  Corporate  Report,  December  1976 1 

Pooling?  Vantastic! 

(By  AngeloCohn) 

Van-pooling,  an  idea  whose  time  had  come 
for  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
almost  four  years  ago,  went  national  this 
past  August  and  is  now  assuming  Interna- 
tional implications.  The  foreign  connection 
comes  with  a  visit  this  month  by  two  execu- 
tives from  Renault,  the  French  automobile 
manufacturer,  to  the  3M  Center,  the  com- 
pany's headquarters  in  suburban  St.  Paul. 

The  visitors  from  Paris,  while  apparently 
Impressed  by  the  transportation  system's 
growth,  haven't  come  to  sell  vehicles.  They're 
here  to  learn  how  they  might  adapt  the  idea 
to  carry  some  of  their  own  65,000  employes  to 
and  from  work,  thus  reducing  fuel  demands 
and  pleasing  the  environmentalists.  Those, 
of  course,  were  the  same  incentives  that  led 
3M  to  introduce  the  van-pooling  concept 
back  In  April  1973. 

Helen  Sever,  3M's  supervisor  of  admin- 
istrative services,  is  the  person  who  fills  in 
the  financial  details  and  also  provides  the 
information  that  may  help  Renault,  as  it's 
helped  an  increasing  number  of  companies 
and  Institutions  get  on  the  road  with  em- 
ploye motor  vans.  Sever  says  that  with  ap- 
proximately three  months  of  the  current  year 
still  to  go,  3M  had  figured  that  its  pooling 
system  had  replaced  some  three-million 
vehicle  miles  of  single-car  driving  in  1976  and 
achieved  a  savings  of  165,000  gallons  of 
mbtor  fuel.  Furthermore,  each  of  the  com- 
pany's 12-passenger  vans  has  produced  the 
transportation  equivalent  of  six-and-a-half 
•automobiles — which  is  about  like  taking 
500  cars  off  the  highways  and  parking  lots 
with  the  77  vans  in  the  fleet. 

The  late  myths  of  this  year  are  seeing  con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  pooling  program 
at  3M.  Fifteen  more  vans,  including  some 
with  a  15-passenger  capacity,  are  coming 
into  service  during  the  winter  period,  when 
the  pooled  transport  service  becomes  espe- 
cially attractive  for  many  of  the  riders. 

While  recognizing  the  possible  Impact  of 
adverse  weather,  however,  Helen  Sever  be- 
lieves that  the  economic  Incentive  is  what's 
made  the  pool  vans  go  and  grow.  For  an 
average  cost  of  $26.50  a  month,  the  users  get 
21  round  trips,  and  trips  average  about  50 
miles.  Additional  savings  accrue  to  the  pool 
riders,  according  to  company  studies,  because 
many  have  foregone  the  purchase  of  a  second 
family  car,  some  have  sold  off  the  family's 
extra  car  and  all  stand  to  benefit  from  lower 
Insurance  rates  and  reduced  repair  or  main- 
tenance bills. 

Similar  Information  comes  from  other 
employers  around  the  seven-county  Twin 
Cities  metro  area.  Such  companies  regularly 
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exchange  data  to  help  Improve  the  systems. 
During  the  past  summer,  the  Increasing  In- 
terest in  van-pooling  brought  3M  together 
with  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Conoco  to  form 
NAVPO,  the  National  Association  of  Van  Pool 
Operators.  The  aforementioned  attention 
from  overseas  Is  a  further  manifestation  of  a 
growing  interest. 

CENEX,  the  large  agribusiness  co-op  based 
in  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  may  be  adding  to 
its  20-van  operation  to  meet  anticipated 
winter  demand.  CENEX  has  refined  the 
operation  by  allowing  payroll  deductions 
for  the  transportation,  and  Its  van-pool  map 
covers  round  trips  of  up  to  80  miles,  with 
Scandia  to  the  north  and  Cannon  Falls  to 
the  south  as  "end-of-the-line"  points  on 
the  longer  routes. 

A  demographic  type  of  survey  among  pool 
riders  from  3M's  headquarters  shows  56  per 
cent  of  the  users  from  administrative  levels 
and  14  per  cent  from  advisory.  Nine  per  cent 
are  classified  as  management,  and  20  per 
cent  are  laboratory  employes.  Pools  also  are 
operated  for  3M  sales  office  personnel  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Caldwell,  N.J..  and  Administra- 
tive Services  has  been  given  authority  to 
put  vans  in  other  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
locations,  though  none  has  been  pro- 
grammed specifically  as  yet. 

Most  companies  Indicate  that  van-pool 
demand  peaks  during  the  winter  months, 
but  3M  has  had  year-round  stability  and 
waiting  lists  of  potential  riders. 

NEW    YEAR'S    EVE    AT    1,350    M.P.H. 

New  Tear's  Eve,  supersonic-style,  will  be 
toasted  In  a  unique  trlpleheader  celebration 
that  should  launch  1977  as  a  very  Important 
year  In  transportation,  with  speed  being  the 
name  of  the  game. 

The  starter  is  an  announcement  from  Air 
Prance  of  a  history-making  party  that  will 
begin  with  New  Year's  Eve  in  Paris,  end 
with  New  Year's  Eve  In  Washington  and  In- 
clude a  New  Year's  Eve  bash  en  route  aboard 
the  1,350-mile-per-hour  Concorde  airliner 
that  beats  the  clock  westbound  across  the 
Atlantic  and  thus  spans  three  midnights. 

While  all  this  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
affluent  free-spenders,  it  also  dramatizes 
what  supersonic  flight  has  to  offer  above  and 
beyond  the  more  familiar  options.  It  also 
shows  how  a  mldwestern  executive  can  ar- 
range a  full  day's  business  In  London  or 
Paris  and  miss  only  that  one  day  from  his 
office  at  home.  High-speed  travel  al.so  makes 
It  possible  for  a  Jet-setter  from  the  Mid- 
west to  enjoy  a  supersonic  weekend  In  Eu- 
rope—a night  and  a  day  In  London,  a  night 
and  a  day  In  Paris — and  return  home  in 
time  for  business  Monday  morning. 

According  to  existing  schedules,  a  person 
can  leave  the  Twin  Cities  at  7:40  a.m.  on  a 
Friday,  catch  the  Concorde's  London  flight 
in  Washington  and  be  in  England  that  night. 
After  a  Saturday  of  shopping,  sight-seeing 
or  business,  a  European  flight  (aboard  a 
subscnic  Jet)  will  put  the  traveler  in  Paris 
in  time  for  dinner  and  nlghtclubblng.  The 
visitor  spends  all  of  Sunday  In  Paris  before 
the  Concorde  leaves  DeGaulle  airport  at  8 
p.m.  The  flight  arrives  back  In  Washington 
at  5:55  p.m.  the  same  day!  The  flight  cost  is 
currently  $1,654  round  trip. 


Many  Businesses  Are  Taking  a  Plunge  Into 

THE  Van  Pool 

(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

South  Plainfield.  N.J.,  August  3. — Van 
pool,  son  of  car  pool.  Is  packing  them  in  here 
at  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  a 
groving  list  of  other  locations  around  the 
country. 

Each  weekday  morning,  about  500  Pruden- 
tial employees  are  picked  up  at  or  near  their 
homes  by  56  .shiny  blue  12-pas3enger  vans 
owned  by  the  company  and  driven  by  volun- 
teers. At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  vans  carry 
them  home   again.  The   drivers  travel   free, 
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and  the  other  drivers  split  expenses  to  repay 
the  company  for  Its  nonprofit  venture. 

"It's  the  best  thing  they  ever  did,"  said 
Mildred  Bohlander  of  the  cost  services  de- 
partment as  she  stepped  out  of  the  gleaming- 
new,  glass-sheathed  Eastern  home  office  at 
3:20  P.M.  the  other  day  and  cut  across  the 
parking  lot  to  where  the  vans  were  clustered. 

"I  could  just  kiss  the  driver,"  she  confided. 

43  CONCERNS  USES  SYSTEM 

A  second-generation  offshoot  of  the  car 
pool,  which  employs  private  autos,  the  com- 
pany-sponsored van  pool  with  its  minibuses 
Is  fast  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  ride-sharing  commutation  programs 
designed  to  cut  fuel  consumption,  pollution 
and  traffic  congestion. 

With  43  concerns  coast  to  coast  now  operat- 
ing 590  commuter  vans,  the  approach  has 
won  many  rave  reviews.  But  bus  companies 
have  condemned  what  they  call  the  vans' 
unfair  competition,  and  executives  have 
acknowledged  that  group-rldlng  puts  restric- 
tions on  employee  overtime  and  other 
scheduling. 

At  the  same  time,  some  other  unusual  com- 
mutation experiments  are  under  way. 

EMPLOYEES  ARE  PAID 

In  Hartford,  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  been  payUig  employees 
$1  a  day  not  to  drive  to  work — they  are 
eligible  if  they  come  in  by  car  pool,  bus, 
bicycle,  foot  or  any  means  other  than  behind 
the  wheel.  It  has  cost  the  company  about 
$500,000  so  far. 

Through  Connecticut,  the  State  Trans- 
portation Department  has  been  collecting 
employees  rosters  from  businesses  and 
matching  the  names  by  computer  for  car 
pool  rides. 

And  In  Knoxvllle,  the  transportation  cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  re- 
ceived a  $1  million  Federal  grant  to  set  up  a 
commuter-travel  "brokerage"  service:  It  will 
figure  out  the  best  way  for  you  to  get  to  and 
from  work. 

In  the  van  pool  universe.  Prudential  is  only 
No.  2 — the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul, 
which  pioneered  the  concept  in  April  1973, 
remains  in  the  vanguard  with  92  vehicles 
transporting  1.000  employes  daily. 

Prudential,  with  Its  56  vans  and  more  to  be 
ordered  soon  at  about  $7,100  each,  began  Its 
program  last  year  In  preparation  for  the 
move  two  months  ago  from  Newark — where 
mass  transportation  was  plentiful — to  an 
Industrial  park  area  here,  where  access  to 
public  transportation  is  limited. 

In  what  has  become  standard  practice. 
Prudential,  offered  free  commutation  to 
volunteer  drivers.  The  concern  also  allowed 
drivers  to  use  their  vans  personally  during 
off-hours  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  a  mile. 

Among  the  applicants  was  Bill  MacMillan, 
a  56-year-old,  planning  consultant  who  lives 
In  Bloomfield,  N.J.  "The  van  came  along  Just 
in  time,"  he  said.  "I  had  just  got  rid  of  my 
other  car  and  needed  something  for  little 
trips  around  home." 

"And  don't  forget,  Bill,"  one  of  his  passen- 
gers, Viola  King,  reminded  him,  "you  get 
free  transportation,  too." 

"Good  heavens! "  he  said.  "It  never  en- 
tered my  mind." 

The  others  In  the  van — six  now.  Including 
Mrs.  Bohlander  share  commutation  charges 
of  17  cents  a  mile,  designed  to  pay  back 
Prudential  for  Its  outlay  of  about  $400,000 
for  the  56  vans,  pins  maintenance  and 
gasoline. 

As  their  round  trip  totals  62  miles  a  day, 
they  share  a  dally  bill  o.'  $10.54,  or  $1.75 
each.  When  the  van  pool  replaces  three  em- 
ployees who  recently  dropped  out,  the  charge 
would  fall  to  $1.17  each.  That  Is  almost  half 
of  the  cost  of  gasoline  alone  for  a  medium- 
sized  car  making  the  same  trip. 

It  Is  a  congenial  group  that  Mr.  MacMUlan 


begins  picking  up  just  after  6:15  a.m.  for 
the  50-mlnute  drive  to  the  office  for  the  start 
of  the  staggered  workday.  So  far,  the  high- 
light was  the  time  Mr.  MacMillan  made  a 
sharp  right  turn  that  dumped  Mrs.  King, 
sitting  next  to  him  in  the  front  seat.  Into 
his  lap. 

EXPERIENCE     TERMED     EXCELLENT 

"We  voted  on  that — It's  not  allowed  any 
more,"  Mrs.  Bohlander  said.  Despite  a  few 
fender-benders  and  manipulated  mileage  re- 
ports. Prudential's  experience  with  the  van 
pools  has  been  excellent,  according  to  Bill 
Vosseler,  the  coordinator  of  the  program. 

His  finding  Is  echoed  by  other  businesses 
and  Federal  officials. 

"It  definitely  is  catching  on."  said  Sydney 
Berwager,  director  of  the  Office  of  Energy 
Conservation  and  Environment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  which  recently 
surveyed  the  programs  and  found  that  43 
concerns  were  Involved  and  that  they  used 
575  vans. 

"If  we  could  get  5  percent  of  commuters 
into  van  pools  we  could  save  100,000  to  200,- 
000  barrels  of  petroleum  a  day,"  Mr.  Berwager 
said.  He  put  the  nation's  total  dally  petro- 
leum consumption  at  18  million  barrels,  with 
commuters  using  two  million  barrel  of 
gasoline. 

"We've  got  more  requests  for  space  than 
we  can  handle,"  said  Helen  Sever,  an  admin- 
istrator at  the  3M  Company,  which  expects 
to  Increase  Its  van  fleet  from  77  to  90  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

With  one-third  of  Its  9,000  Twin  Cities 
employees  In  some  kind  of  rlde-sharlng  pro- 
gram, the  3M  Company  has  determined  It 
has  already  saved  the  high  cost  of  construct- 
ing additional  parking  space. 

In  Houston,  the  Continental  Oil  Company 
has  calculated  that  each  of  Its  37  vans  rep- 
resents savings  of  $8,000  a  year  In  gasoline. 
In  fact,  a  Conoco  spokesman  said.  "It's  been 
too  perfect  to  be  credible." 

"Unless  you  can  tell  people  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  It,"  he  said,  "they  think 
you're  lying  to  them." 

Officials  at  some  other  van  pooling  com- 
panies— Hoffmann-La  Roche,  In  Nutley,  N.J.; 
Corning  Glass  in  Corning,  N.Y.,  and  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  Ln  Hartford — 
also  praised  their  programs,  but  noted  such 
drawbacks  as  scheduling  limitations  and  in- 
applicability in  wide-open  rural  areas. 

Bus  companies  have  found  the  competi- 
tion unfair. 

"It  would  be  a  great  idea  If  they  had  to 
follow  the  same  standards  of  safety,  driver 
training  and  franchise  expenses  we  do,"  said 
Dr.  Leonard  Casser,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Manhattan  Transit  Company,  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  communter  bus  lines. 

Moreover,  he  said,  since  most  of  the  bus 
lines  were  running  In  the  red  and  have  to 
be  subsidized  by  the  states,  the  vans,  by 
siphoning  off  business,  are  costing  additional 
tax  dollars. 

Everybody  Wins  With  Vanpooling 
(By  Ruth  Ann  Patrick) 

Employers  across  the  nation  are  discover- 
ing that  van  pools  can  help  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  gasoline,  Increase 
employee  promptness  and  morale,  reduce 
traffic  noise  and  air  pollution  and  substan- 
tially cut  down  on  costly  parking  space. 

Van  pools  differ  Irom  car  pools  In  one  Im- 
portant respect.  The  employer  or  sponsoring 
organization  provides  the  vans  that  are  used 
In  the  program.  Costs  are  then  split  among 
the  riders;   the  driver  usually  rides  free. 

"Everybody  wins  with  vanpooling."  says 
Robert  Owen  of  the  3M  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  who  Is  credited  with  conceiving  the 
Idea  of  employer-sponsored  van  pools  four 
years  ago. 

"Our  company  has  won  because  of  de- 
creased Investment  In  traffic  congestion,"  he 
said.  "The  employee  wins  because  he  has  a^ 
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oetter  way  to  go  to  and 
general  public  wins 
use  of  energy,  less  air  ^___ 
gestlon  on  the  highways." 
A    number    of    commu 
sponsored  by  employers 
dramatic    progress    in 
traffic    and    increasing 
their  employees.  The 
Manufacturing   (3M) 
was  the  first  Arm  in  the 
van  pool  program.  This 
lowed  by  similar  programs 
nesota  companies,  Cennex 

The  3M  Company 
program  to  Its  employees 
pany  decided  to  purchase 
ger  vans  and  agreed  to  p 
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given  geographl^l  area 
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The    vans    were 
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with  two  12-passenger  vans 
21   vans  carrying 
company's  620  St.  Paul  area 
lag  with   five   deluxe   12-p 
January  1974,  General  Mill! 
fleet  within  three  months 
vans  serving  nearly  ten 
pany's   1,800   employees, 
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companies  have  shown  tha 
are  highly  successful  In 

At  these  companies,  both 
Initiated  the  venture  and 
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In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  This 
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because  it  has  three 
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cles  and  the  fare  structure 
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cost  of  the  seats  and  the  reduced  vehicle 
capacity  of  10  passengers  per  van. 

Another  unusual  aspect  of  this  program  la 
that  the  vans  are  leased  rather  than  pur- 
chased, with  the  full  cost  paid  through  pas- 
senger fares.  Fuel  and  maintenance  service, 
partly  provided  by  Aerospace  facilities,  is 
charged  to  each  van  on  a  per-mlle  basis, 
as  are  nominal  costs  of  commercial  liability 
and  van  program  insurance. 

Aerospace -SAMSO  Commute-A-Van  em- 
ploys a  unique  fare  system  which  combines 
monthly  and  daUy  charges.  The  average 
monthly  cost  per  rider  Is  $43.  Each  regular 
rider  is  charged  one-third  of  his  share  of  the 
monthly  costs,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
Is  divided  by  17  and  assessed  for  each  day  the 
rider  uses  the  van.  In  this  way,  each  van 
breaks  even  if  riders  nUss  an  average  of  one 
day  a  week  each,  In  other  words,  if  they  ride 
17  out  of  21  work  days  a  month. 

According  to  Aerospace-SAMSO,  strong 
management  support  Is  essential  for  the 
success  of  a  van  program.  WhUe  vanpooling 
assures  the  prompt  arrival  of  employees  in 
the  morning.  It  also  guarantees  their  speedy 
departure  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This  may 
not  prove  compatible  with  companies  which 
require  their  employees  to  work  a  lot  of 
overtime. 

The  Aerospace-SAMSO  Commute-A-Van 
Program  was  IrUtlated  in  April  1975.  Today  It 
has  18  leased  vans  providing  transportation 
for  approximately  200  employees.  An  Aero- 
space Corp  study  showed  a  reduction  In  1975 
of  two  million  vehicle  miles  driven  and  a 
savings  of  130,000  gallons  of  gasoline  attri- 
buted to  the  van  pool  program. 

In  April  1974,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  Knoxville  Initiated  a  van  pool  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  TVA  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union.  The  program  began 
with  the  lease  of  six  12-passenger  vans  from 
Hertz  Car  Leasing.  The  TVA  credit  union 
handled  the  leasing  and  Insurance  arrange- 
ments for  the  vans  since  legal  restraints  for- 
bid the  use  of  government-owned  or  leased 
vehicles  for  transporting  government  em- 
ployees between  their  homes  and  place  of 
employment.  Six  15-passenger  vans  have 
since  been  added  to  the  program,  which  now 
provides  transportation  for  over  140  TVA  em- 
ployees. 

The  door-to-door  van  pool  service  costs  $23 
per  month  for  a  40-mile  round  trip,  or  less 
than  four  cents  per  passenger  mile,  based 
on  10  paying  passengers.  Continuous  patron- 
age for  11  months  entitles  a  passenger  to  one 
free  riding  month.  Van  pool  users  pay  month- 
ly, either  through  payroll  deductions  or  by 
check.  Drivers  are  responsible  for  recruiting 
a  group  of  10  riders  using  lists  provided  by 
TVA  and  other  sources,  but  ride  free  and 
have  the  personal  use  of  the  van  for  seven 
cents  per  mile. 

During  the  day,  between  commuter  trips 
the  van  can  be  subleased  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations for  a  minimum  charge  of  $63 
per  month. 

Overall.  TVA  has  increased  van  pool  par- 
ticipation by  about  40  percent  in  two  years 
Knoxville  Mayor  Kyle  C.  Testerman.  a  sup- 
porter of  the  program,  stated.  "Substantial 
evidence  has  been  gathered  that  the  car/van/ 
bus  pool  plan  can  do  more  to  save  energy,  re- 
duce congestion  and  pollution,  reduce  park- 
ing problems,  and  increase  access  to  the 
downtown  area  than  any  other  program 
which  we  might  be  able  to  implement  with- 
in the  city." 

In  January  1973.  Dr.  Stephen  Dickerson  of 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  near 
Atlanta,  began  a  van  pool  program  with  the 
purchase  of  one  van.  Now  a  public  corpora- 
tion known  as  Modnar,  it  operates  four  vans 
serving  about  70  residents  of  the  Atlanta 
metropolitan  area.  Modnar  presently  offers 
daily  commuter  transportation  from  two 
suburban  areas  to  the  Atlanta  business  dls- 
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trlct,  and  one  van  also  serves  a  suburban 
shopping  district.  The  Modnar  Corporation 
carries  two  classes  of  passengers — regular  and 
casual.  Regular  passengers  have  monthly 
standing  reservations  and  are  charged  a  daUy 
fare;  this  arrangement  is  unusual  in  that 
each  must  pay  for  a  minimum  of  two-thirds 
of  the  van  trips  made.  Casual  passengers 
make  reservations  on  a  space-available  ba-ls 
and  pay  about  a  60  percent  higher  dally  fare 

Some  75  companies  are  operating  van  pool 
programs  using  1,000  commuter  vans.  Thirty 
of  these  companies  recently  formed  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Van  Pool  Operators  and 
chose  David  Lester  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  as  president.  Here  are  some  other 
examples  of  successful  programs. 

Continental  Oil  Company's  year-old  van 
pool  programs  now  consUtc  of  lo  vans  trans- 
porting 103  commuters  In  the  Houston  ^ex 
area. 

In  a  year  and  a  half,  Montgomery  Ward  in 
Chicago  has  expanded  its  program  from  six 
to  14  vans  which  carry  approximately  150 
employees. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Commercial  Credit 
Company  became  the  first  employer  to  pro- 
vide an  employee  van  pool  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
It  has  leased  six  vans  which  carry  a  total  of 
55-60  employees.  This  will  eliminate  25  to  30 
cars  from  the  Baltimore  rush  hour,  and  500 
employees  at  Commercial  Credit  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  joining  the  program. 

Van  pools  have  proven  attractive  to  many- 
people  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  vans 
can  carry  up  to  three  times  as  many  people 
for  less  than  twice  the  operating  cost  of  a 
compact  car.  This  results  in  lower  costs  per 
passenger  mile. 

Second,  since  there  is  no  need  for  van  pool 
riders  to  take  turns  driving  as  in  the  typical 
car  pool,  some  riders  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  their  second  car. 

Third,  van  pools  can  operate  more  eco- 
nomically from  areas  of  lower  employee  con- 
centration and  longer  distances  than  can 
buses. 

Fourth,  van  pools  provide  door-to-door 
service  which  makes  them  much  more  con- 
venient for  most  people. 

Finally,  there  is  no  problem  with  storing 
the  van  after  work  hours  since  in  most  cases 
the  van  pool  driver  uses  It  as  a  personal 
vehicle. 

For  the  rider,  these  advantages  result  in 
convenient,  lower-cost  commuting  with  door- 
to-door  service.  For  the  driver,  the  benefits 
are  even  more  rewarding.  In  addition  to 
getting  free  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
the  driver  and  his  family  may  have  personal 
use  of  the  van  during  non-working  hours, 
usually  within  a  specified  radius  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost  per  mile. 

As  a  result  of  new  legislation,  employers 
may  now  find  vanpooling  more  practicable. 
New  federal  highway  legislation  provides  that 
certain  van  pool  expense:;,  particularly  the 
cost  of  obtaining  vans  for  ride-sharing  proj- 
ects, may  now  be  paid  by  the  states  from 
federal-aid  highway  funds  made  available  bv 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Tlie.s"e 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  acquire  automj- 
bijes  or  buses  for  rlde-sharlng  projects. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976  pro- 
vides that  these  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
states  for  90  percent  of  the  costs  to  acquire 
8  to  15-passenger  vans;  to  pay  personnel  and 
other  direct  expenses  of  establishing  van 
pool  programs;  and  to  recover  any  actual  fi- 
nancial losses  incurred  if  the  van  pool  prel- 
ect falls.  Certain  other  lesser  costs  may  al.50 
be  covered,  depending  on  the  requirements 
and  eligibility  of  the  van  pool  project. 

The  legislation  stipulates  that  If  a  van  pool 
project  is  supported  by  the  state  from  fed- 
eral funds,  then  commuters  using  the  vans 
must  be  charged  a  proportionate  \iser  fee  or 
rider  fare  to  cover  the  reasonable  costs  of 
vehicle  operation,  maintenance  and  depreci- 
ation. This  interest-free  loan  of  federal-aid 
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funds  used  to  acquire  the  vans  must  be  re- 
paid from  riders'  fares  within  four  years. 

This  legislation  opens  the  door  to  employ- 
ers Interested  in  realizing  the  many  benefits 
already  well  demonstrated  by  car  pool  pro- 
grams. What  makes  vanpooling  especially 
attractive  Is  the  unique  funding  arrangement 
available  whereby  there  is  minimal  financial 
risk  to  the  employer  In  establishing  a  van 
pool  program.  Through  the  federal-aid  funds 
allocated  to  each  state,  the  employer  can 
avoid  heavy  "front-end"  costs  but  still  take 
advantage  of  the  many  positive  aspects  of  a 
van  pool  program  such  as  self-sustaining  op- 
eration, flexibility  in  terms  of  both  employ- 
er's and  employees'  needs  and  the  guarantee 
against  losses  should  the  project  fail. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds  can  also  be 
used  for  implementing  other  aspects  of  car 
van  pool  and  bus  programs  and  improving 
the  utilization  of  existing  highways  for  pool 
vehicles. 

Capital  and  operating  assistance  funds  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion (UMTA)  can  also  be  used  to  assist  co- 
operative rtdesharlng  projects  such  as  com- 
muter van  pools,  subscription  buses,  and 
other  cooperative  services  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  small  groups. 

Contrary  to  some  opinion,  van  pools  do 
not  compete  with  mass  transit;  rather,  they 
aim  at  reducing  the  number  of  single-occu- 
pant cars  in  cities,  especially  during  peak 
traffic  hours.  This  is  particularly  true  Iti  the 
outl3nng  areas  surrounding  the  very  large 
cities  where  the  average  occupancy  of  com- 
muter automobiles  is  less  than  two  passen- 
gers per  vehicle  and  where  there  is  inade- 
quate or  nonexistent  mass  transit  service. 
As  a  spokesman  for  a  north  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Md.  auto  leasing  firm  put  it,  "Such  a  low 
auto  occupancy  rate  Is  expensive,  adverse 
to  our  national  energy  conservation  program, 
harmful  to  the  air,  adds  to  traffic  congestion 
and  parking  problems,  and  unnecessarily 
adds  to  the  physical  and  emotional  fatigue 
of  everyone,  especially  commuters." 

Employer  organizations  or  individuals  in- 
terested In  solving  their  transportation  prob- 
lems through  carpooling  or  vanpooling  may 
receive  detailed  Information  and  technical 
assistance  for  implementing  a  ride-sharing 
program  by  contacting  their  state  transpor- 
tation or  highway  agencies  or  the  division 
office  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
located  in  each  state.  Or  write  to:  Carpools, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  (HHP- 
26) ,  Washington,  D.C.  20590. 


AIR  FORCE  SURVEY  ON  MILITARY 
UNIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  with  concern  an  article  by  George 
C.  Wilson  which  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  February  8.  1977.  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  entitled.  "Thirty- 
Five  Percent  of  Air  Force  Enlisted  People 
Favor  a  Union,  Survey  Finds." 

The  article  points  out  that  35  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  16  percent  of 
the  officers  of  the  Air  Force  indicate  they 
would  join  a  union. 

I  have  indicated  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  the  past  that  swift  action  is 
needed  on  this  issue.  This  article  rein- 
forces my  belief  that  immediate  action 
is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thihty-Five  Percent  of  Aib  Fokce  Enlisted 

People  Favoe  a  Union,  Subvey  Finds 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  Air  Force  enlisted 
people  and  16  per  cent  of  the  officers  polled 
in  the  first  such  survey  said  they  would  join 
a  military  union  if  they  had  the  chance. 

Equally  significant  In  view  of  those  who 
conducted  the  Air  Force  poll  is  the  large 
number  of  active  duty  people  who  are  un- 
decided, enough  to  constitute  a  possible 
majority  for  unionization,  according  to  the 
survey  obtained  yesterday. 

These  and  other  findings  are  expected  to 
impel  both  sides  of  the  mUitary  union  ques- 
tion to  step  up  their  efforts  in  coming 
months,  with  Congress  trying  to  outlaw  any 
organising  campaign. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  AFL-CIO,  voted  at  its  convention 
in  September  to  change  its  constitution  to 
admit  active  military  personnel  into  the 
union. 

But  AFGE  president  Kenneth  Blaylock  has 
said  his  union  will  not  rush  out  to  form 
locals  within  the  military  but  wlU  first  de- 
velop a  detailed  organizational  plan  to  sub- 
mit to  union  members. 

"If  a  majority  votes  for  it,"  he  said  of  the 
organizational  plan,  "we'll  move.  If  they  vote 
against  It,  we  won't.  It's  that  simple." 

The  Air  Force  survey  of  how  officers  and 
enlisted  people  felt  about  unions  was  con- 
ducted by  Lt.  Col.  T.  Roger  Manley,  Maj. 
Charles  W.  McNlchols  and  G.  C.  Saul  Young 
while  they  were  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  in  Dayton.  Ohio. 

The  Air  Force  released  their  report  on  the 
poll  results  yesterday  after  The  Washington 
Post  put  in  a  formal  request  for  it. 

The  report  said  questionnaires  went  out 
last  year  to  800  officers  and  800  enlisted  peo- 
ple to  obtain  an  Air  Force-wide  sample.  The 
responses  of  519  officers  and  417  enlisted  per- 
sons were  adjudged  complete  enough  to  form 
the  basis  for  weighing  and  assessment. 

"The  data  presented  in  this  report  are  be- 
lieved to  be  reasonably  representative  of 
the  Air  Force  population,"  the  authors  said. 
Their  report  makes  these  points: 

"Enlisted  personnel  were  significantly 
more  pro-union  than  were  officer  personnel, 
35  per  cent  vs.  16  per  cent." 

"An  interesting  phenomenon"  was  that 
69  per  cent  of  the  officers  who  responded  and 
63  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  people  said  any 
military  union  should  not  be  restricted  to 
enlisted  people. 

"Respondents  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  a  perceived  erosion  of  benefits,  with  pay 
raises  which  are  considered  to  fall  short  of 
losses  to  inflation  and  with  a  perceived  lack 
of  representation  of  their  interests  with  the 
Congress."  They  said  military  unions  might 
reverse  those  adverse  trends. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  agreed  that  military 
unions  should  stay  out  of  "operational  mat- 
ters"— such  as  whether  or  not  a  hUl  should 
be  assaulted  in  combat — and  75  per  cent 
said  that  strikers  v;ould  not  be  a  legitimate 
weapon  for  collective  bargaining. 

"A  surprising  percentage"  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  the  sergeants  who  run  the 
mUitary  day  to  day,  said  they  either  were 
undecided  or  would  Join  a  union. 

"While  the  respondents  resist  the  idea  of 
military  unionization,  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  belief  that  they  could  materially  benefit 
from  such  an  organization."  the  report  said. 

David  Cortright.  a  staffer  at  the  non-profit 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies,  said 
yesterday  that  the  poU  is  the  first  real  indi- 
cation of  attitudes  toward  unionism  within 
the  military.  Cortright  himself  advocates  mil- 
itary unions,  contending  they  would  help  pre- 


vent going  into  undeclared  wars  like  Viet- 
nam but  would  not  be  Lnhlbltdng  during  a 
declared  war. 

The  Air  Force  as  a  service  regards  the 
study  as  the  work  of  researchers  rather  than 
a  department-wide  project. 

These  were  among  the  statements  posed 
and  the  responses  given  In  the  survey  of  Air 
Force  personnel:  <t 

I  would  Join  a  union. 

On  percent: 

Officers  Enlisted  All 

Disagree   64        32        40 

Undecided    20  3        30 

Agree   16        35        80 

There  is  a  need  for  a  milittu'y  union. 

Disagree    65        40        46 

Undecided    15        26        24 

Agree  20        34        30 

Military  unionization  is  inevitable. 

Disagree    70        40        48 

Undecided    13         29         24 

Agree  —     17        31        28 

A  military  union  could  prevent  the  erosion 
of  fringe  benefits. 

Disagree    82        21         23 

Undecided    12        17        16 

Agree  56        62        61 

There  is  a  need  for  a  lobbying  effort  with 
the  Congress  in  behalf  of  military  personnel. 

Disagree    26        16        19 

Undecided   7        17        16 

Agree 67        67        67 

A  military  union  could  solve  problems 
which  an  individual  on  his  own  would  be 
unable  to  solve. 

Disagree   88        26        27 

Undecided    12         18         17 

Agree  55        56        56 

If  military  unions  were  established  and 
recognized,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force 
would  be: 

Increased    16        34        29 

No    effect... 14        25        22 

Decreased   70         41         49 

A  military  union  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  dlscpllne  In  the  Air  Force. 

Disagree    19         36         32 

Undecided 9        14        13 

Agree  72        50        55 


RULES  OP  THE  rOMMTTTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  Febru^n'  IL  1977,  adopted  the 
procedural  rules  for  the  committee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rules 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
v/ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RnroRD, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  Resolutions 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Jvdi- 
ciary.  That,  pursuant  to  subse?.  '3)  of  rule 
XXV,  as  amended,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (S.  Res.  180,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
agreed  to  Feb.  1.  1950)  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  shall  con- 
sist of  one  Senator  of  said  committee. 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, That  the  committee  shall  not  take  any 
action  with  respect  to  any  report  pertaining 
to  an  inquiry  or  investigation  conducted  by 
any  subcommittee,  vinless,  at  '.east  one  day 
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before  such  action  Is  take  i 
report  Is  furnished  to 
committee.  If,  within  24 
of  any  such  report  has 
any  member  as  herein  . 
shall  request  that  action 
no  action  shall  be  taken 
on  the  report  prior  to  the 
day  on  which  the  report  wa 
member  or  members 
unless  an  earlier  date^ls 
member  or  members. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose 
a  copy  of  any  report  may 
member  by  (1)   delivery  tc 
(2)  delivery  to  the  office  of 
Ing  office  hours. 

Resolved,  by  the  Commit 
ary.  That  the  Internal 
tee  shall,  during  the  95th 
Its  practice  of  conducting  a 
tlve  session  with  each  wit 
prior  to  any  hearing  of  sucl 
session. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
in  general  agreement 
contend  that  regulation 
of  the  economy  is  well  . 
diminishing  returns.  Thii 
true  of  struggling  small 
frequently  find  themselv 
failure  under  the  burden 
regulatory  reports  and  complex 
ineffective  procedures 
reaucracy  that  is  nourished 
increasing  appetite  for  . 
couraging   effects   of   th( 
Safety  and  Health   Act 
ployees  Retirement  Inconje 
programs  are  two  class 
burying  small  business 
lanche  of  report  forms  an< 
incomprehensible  regulations 

I  do  not  mean  to  conderin 
of  OSHA  and  ERISA  legi 
contrary,  the  aim  of  these 
the  health  and  safety  c 
provide   them   with 
rights — is   directed   tow 
But  in  implementing  the 
bureaucracy  has  too  often 
by  the  form  of  regulatioji 
sight  of  the  basic  goals  of 
result  we  have  a  self-, 
multiplying   paperwork 
frenzy,  not  unlike  the  bliz 
faloed  Buffalo. 

An  overriding  irony  in 
that  Federal  regulators, 
ner  of  serving  the  publi : 
regulating  small  business 
This  is  true  not  only 
ne?s  is  being  suffocated  uhder 
yearly  tonnage  quotas  of  report 
pliance  forms,  but  becai 
many  small  businesses  in 
competitive  position  with 
While  big  corporations 
talions  of  experts  to  shuffle 
paperwork,  many  small 
not  afford  to  hire  a  single 
gineer  to  help  them  comjtly 
deningly  insignificant 
result  is  that  small  businesses 
having   a   tough   time 
giant   corporations   as 
themselves  having  to  di\lert 
limited  resources  to  the 
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their  way  out  of  the  bureaucracy's  pa- 
perwork bag.  Big  business  ends  up  being 
handed  a  competitive  advantage  it  does 
not  in  any  way  need  and  certainly  should 
not  have. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  in  a  real  sense  what  is 
at  issue  is  the  health  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Fi-ee  enterprise  and  small 
business  are  synonymous.  Small  business 
comprises  96  percent  or  more  of  all  the 
commercial  and  industrial  entities  in  the 
Nation.  It  employs  around  half  of  the 
entire  work  force  in  the  country.  We  can 
never  hope  to  achieve  a  full  emplojTTient 
economy  unless  we  have  conditions  which 
promote  vitality  iia  the  small  business 
sector. 

The  need  to  regulate  both  small  and 
large  businesses  is  always  going  to  be 
present  but  not  to  the  point  of  providing 
a  competitive  advantage  for  big  business 
over  small  business.  Congress  should  take 
the  action  which  will  force  a  review  of 
regulatory  requirements  throughout  the 
Nation's  business  to  the  end  that  need- 
less, destructive  paperwork  and  pro- 
cedures are  eliminated  and  what  is  left 
is  an  effective  regulatory  structure  that 
serves  the  public  interest  without  bury- 
ing free  enterprise  small  business  under 
multicolored  triplicate  forms. 

The  effect  of  overregulation  of  small 
business  and  an  evaluation  of  the  de- 
mands for  regulatory  reform  and  deregu- 
lation from  the  viewpoints  of  small  busi- 
ness and  big  corporations  are  presented 
in  a  thoughtful  article  written  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  R.  T.  McNamar, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regulation  Versus  Competition 
(By  R.  T.  McNamar) 
It  has  been  well-documented  that  many 
types  of  government  regulations  fuel  infla- 
tion, promote  Inefficiency,  discourage  inno- 
vation and  generally  reduce  competition. 

As  a  result  there  Is  vast  dissatisfaction 
with  the  methods  government  has  been 
using  to  approach  both  the  problems  of  the 
marketplace  and  to  achieve  social  objec- 
tives. Abolitionists  are  calling  for  "dereg- 
ulation"; others  are  seeking  "regulatory  re- 
form.'' At  the  highest  level.  President  Ford 
has  led  the  fight  for  a  broad-scale  review 
by  calling  for  a  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform,  and  introducing  in  Con- 
gress a  follow-up  bill,  the  Agenda  for  Gov- 
ernment Reform  Act. 

Yet.  does  all  the  dissatisfaction,  the  criti- 
cism and  calls  for  legislative  action  mean 
that  regulatory  reform  Is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come?  Unfortunately,  I  fear  not. 

First,  regulatory  reform  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  The  very  people 
who  are  loudest  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  often  are  the 
ones  who  oppose  reforms  which  would  in- 
fuse more  competition  in  the  area  In  which 
they  do  business. 

My  own  experience  Indicates  the  typical 
reaction  heard  from  business  is  all  too  of- 
ten, "Cut  down  on  government  paperwork 
and  regulation,  but  my  Industry  has  spe- 
cial problems  where  more  competition 
won't  work."  Unfortunately,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  preserving  those  regulations   that 


are  needed  to  take  care  of  each  Individual 
Industry  or  special  Interest  group's  problems 
Is  a  maze  of  stupefying  regulatory  con- 
straints that  effectively  prevent  free  market 
economics  from  providing  the  benefits  of 
competition  to  the  American  people. 

For  example,  the  speciality  steel,  televi- 
sion manufacturers,  shoe  and  Industrial 
fastener  Industries  have  recently  been  at- 
tempting to  obtain  more  government  regu- 
lation— specifically  higher  protective  tariffs, 
In  this  Instance,  It's  protection  against  for- 
eign competition.  More  commonly,  industries 
and  Individual  firms  are  seeking  regulation 
to  avoid  domestic  competition.  In  Washing- 
ton one  repeatedly  hears  the  call  for  "or- 
derly markets"  to  promote  competition.  Just 
what  is  an  orderly  market?  It  seems  to  be 
defined  as  one  that  has  no  corporate  losers — 
only  winners.  Yet  intrinsic  In  the  definition 
of  a  market  Is  consumer  choice,  which  must 
result  In  an  unchosen  product  or  service. 
Given  the  demand  level,  shouldn't  competi- 
tion be  close  to  a  zero  sum  game? 

DISAGREEMENT    ON    TERMS 

Second.  In  the  abstract,  all  observers 
would  agree  with  the  need  to  do  away  with 
the  truly  wasteful  and  purposeless  regula- 
tion, while  maintaining  what  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  a  safe,  honest  and  competitive 
marketplace.  But  few  can  agree  on  pre- 
cisely what  that  means. 

Hence  we  have  a  situation  where  many 
people  are  discussing  regulatory  reform 
from  different  perspectives  and  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  Some  dislike  the  economic 
regulations  which  create  anticompetitive 
Inefficiencies  such  as  artificially  high 
prices  and  barriers  to  entry  Into  a  market. 
Others  oppose  the  new  Issue-orlented  regu- 
lations aimed  at  health  and  safety  objec- 
tives— the  so-called  "social  regulation."  In 
this  sphere,  the  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic costs  of  retooling  production  to  meet 
government  safety  ajid  health  standards 
are  often  cited  as  reasons  to  "deregulate." 

As  a  result,  the  confusion  surrounding 
the  Imprecise — and  not  terribly  useful — 
terms  "deregulation"  or  "regulatory  re- 
form" provides  an  umbrella  under  which  a 
great  many  companies  seek  both  to  elimi- 
nate their  government-Imposed  operating 
cost  increases  and  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  cold  rain  of  Increased  competi- 
tion. 

Against  this  background,  I  believe  that  al- 
most all  companies  have  some  vested  inter- 
est In  almost  any  existing  or  proposed  gov- 
ernment regulation.  Admittedly  simplistic, 
there  seem  to  be  three  broad  possible  effects 
of  government  actions: 

(1)  Regulation  can  create  a  government- 
Induced  market  for  products  by  either  re- 
quiring (or  prohibiting)  that  business  be 
done  In  a  certain  manner.  In  either  event. 
established  markets  are  disrupted.  Those 
construction  and  engineering  firms  that  have 
prospered  because  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  enforcement  of  stricter 
water  and  air  pollution  standards  have  a  ma- 
jor stake  In  existing  regulation.  Economi- 
cally, the  government  has  created  new  and 
larger  markets  for  electrostatic  scrubbers, 
precipitators,  engineering  services,  etc.  What 
would  happen  to  the  private  firms  that  sup- 
ply that  market  if  the  government  were  to 
cut  back  on  Its  environmental  enforcement 
efforts?  Would  these  firms  favor  deregulation 
in  this  area? 

(2)  Regulation  can  affect  the  relative  cost 
advantage  of  a  firm's  products  vls-a-vls  Its 
competitors.  Consider  the  well-publicized 
advantage  of  the  Hess  Oil  Co.  under  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  oil  pricing  reg- 
ulations. The  oil  allocation  and  entitlements 
program  vividly  demonstrated  that  the  cost 
structures  of  individual  firms  in  the  Industry 
can  be  dramatically  altered  through  govern- 
ment regulation.  In  the  Hess  example,  geo- 
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graphic  location  of  a  refinery  provided  a  gov- 
ernment-created competitive  advantage  and 
profit  windfall  to  the  firm. 

Historically,  the  operation  of  government 
regulation  in  the  energy  area  has  not  only 
stimulated  increased  demand  for  energy 
through  cheap  energy  policies  but  has  de- 
termined that  natural  gas  would  be  rela- 
tively less  costly  than  other  forms  of  fossil 
and  non-fossil  fuel.  As  a  result,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  utilities,  appliance  manufac- 
tmers  and  construction  firms  have  all  had 
an  interest  in  the  government's  policies  In 
this  area.  And  most  of  these  firms  are  not 
at  all  Interested  In  tampering  with  existing 
regulations  In  this  area. 

Indeed,  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
seems  to  be  the  objective  of  many  corporate 
executives.  For  example,  in  recent  congres- 
sional hearings  on  reform  proposals  for  the 
airline  Industry,  TWA  Chairman  Charles  C. 
Tllllnghast  Jr.  said:  "I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  say  that  TWA  Is  not  afraid  of  deregulation 
of  market  entry.  ...  I  cannot.  We  have  been 
disadvantaged  and  damaged  over  too  many 
years  by  route  awards  to  our  competitors  and 
fare  determinations  tilted  against  our  unique 
route  structure." 

He  argued  that  a  number  of  TWA's  com- 
petitors are  strong  because  they  have  "sig- 
nificant monopoly  positions."  One  wonders 
whether  Mr.  Tllllnghast  would  Include  Pan 
Am  in  this  favored  group.  For  years,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  through  Its  regula- 
tory process,  has  denied  Pan  Am  the  right 
to  domestic  routes  to  complement  Its  over- 
seas operations — an  advantage  It  appears 
TWA  has  had. 

(3)  Regulation  can  alter  the  price  struc- 
ture of  an  Industry.  For  example,  pollution 
regulations  on  sulphur  were  a  bonanza  for 
low-sulphur  coal  suppliers  from  the  Western 
states  versus  higher  polluting  Eastern  coal. 
Obviously,  It  Is  In  their  Interest  to  favor 
stricter  pollution  control  and  government- 
forced  conversion  of  utility  plants  from  oil 
or  natural  gas  to  coal.  Who  can  blame  them? 

In  addition,  the  imposition  of  government 
regulations,  particularly  congresslonally- 
mandated  ones,  has  a  distinctly  anti-small 
business  bias.  Unintentionally,  they  provide 
large  corporations  with  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  smaller  firms,  because  the  costs  of 
complying  with  most  government  regulations 
are  largely  fixed  costs  In  the  short  and  Inter- 
mediate term — capital  Investments,  attor- 
ney's fees  and  administrative  overhead.  Since 
larger  companies  have  more  units  of  produc- 
tion to  cover  their  fixed  costs,  their  per  unit 
costs  of  compliance  tend  to  be  lower  than 
those  of  a  smaller  producer  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. Thus  they  derive  a  competitive  advan- 
tage from  the  cost  of  complying  with  govern- 
ment economic  and  social  regulations.  Small 
wonder  that  one  hears  few  cries  for  broad 
regulatory  reform  from  big  business  Itself. 

Clearly,  disagreement  on  the  objectives 
of  regulatory  reform,  coupled  with  the  gov- 
ernment's traditionally  fragmented,  non- 
systematic  legalistic  approach  enables  al- 
most any  corporation  rationally  to  main- 
tain a  schizophrenic  position.  To  wit,  sup- 
port for  reform  or  repeal  of  some  regulations, 
namely  the  "burdensome"  ones,  while  seek- 
ing the  retention  of  those  laws  or  regulations 
that  protect  them  from  competition  in  mar- 
kets where  they  believe  they  may  be  weak 
vis-a-vls  competitors. 

In  short,  no  company  favors  deregulation 
or  regulatory  reform  In  the  abstract.  Rather, 
the  company's  executives'  position  depends 
on  the  precise  individual  government  action 
as  It  affects  them  and  their  perception  of 
their  relative  competitive  advantage  {or  dis- 
advantage) from  It.  This  plain  fact  Is  too 
often  Ignored  In  the  theoretical  rhetoric 
about  the  economic  principles  underlying 
"deregulation." 

TOO  MANY  EASY  CHOICES 

Underlying  these  examples  Is  my  concern 
that  the  government  and  business  commu- 


nity may  have  lost  the  will  to  change  the 
existing  system.  The  current  regulations  pro- 
vide too  many  fees  or  paychecks  to  the  law- 
yers who  designed  them  and  represent  either 
the  government  or  private  firms.  They  give 
the  Congress  too  many  easy  choices.  A  Con- 
gressman can  use  bhe  existing  regulations  to 
climb  the  committee  ladders  to  greater  power 
and  authority.  This  allows  him  to  point  to 
his  economic  activities  as  a  panacea  for  the 
public,  while  at  the  same  time  using  them 
to  protect  those  constituent  Interests  that 
are  most  Important  to  him. 

Lastly,  but  I  fear  most  Importantly,  too 
many  firms  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
boost  profits  and  preserve  executive  com- 
pensation levels  with  a  political-regulatory 
solution.  Indeed,  a  major  reason  that  top  air- 
line executives  may  oppose  more  entry  Into 
the  field,  the  abandonment  or  sale  of  un- 
profitable routes  and  an  economic  rationali- 
zation of  the  industry  Is  very  simple.  The 
end  result  would  be  that  some  of  the  cur- 
rent firms  would  be  smaller.  In  turn,  the 
company's  executive  .salaries  and  boniises, 
not  to  mention  perquisites,  would  be  re- 
duced to  refiect  the  size  and  performance  of 
the  firm.  In  the  face  of  a  reduced  compen- 
sation package,  who  can  blame  an  executive 
for  putting  his  Interest  ahead  of  free  market 
Ideals  and  the  consumer?  Indeed,  he's  acting 
as  Adam  Smith  might  have  predicted  he 
would. 

So  regardless  of  whether  lower  profits  are 
caused  by  a  declining  Industry,  poor  manage- 
ment or  possibly  Increased  competitive  pres- 
sures, today  the  accepted  course  of  action 
is  to  alleviate  a  corporate  profit  squeeze  with 
government  action.  And,  so  long  as  legisla- 
tive or  regulatory  redress  Is  a  viable  option 
to  lower  profits,  top  management  will  use  It. 

After  all,  what  legislator  or  regulator  can 
be  unmindful  of  cries  to  "preserve  the  inde- 
pendents," "protect  small  business,"  and 
"preserve  present  levels  of  service"?  All  of 
these  are  claimed  by  business  executives 
under  the  guise  of  "fostering  competition." 
By  contrast,  only  a  free  market  Is  willing  to 
make  blind,  arbitrary,  rational  resources  al- 
location decisions  that  are  insensitive  to  ex- 
ecutive compensation. 

The  recent  Olympic  trials  provide  a  lesson 
in  competition  that  American  industry 
should  study.  The  United  States  chooses  its 
swimming,  boxing  and  track  teams  using 
rigorous  and  demanding  competition.  Some 
of  the  "best" — based  on  past  performances — 
fall  to  make  it.  It's  the  American  way.  We  are 
one  of  the  few  nations  to  use  this  most  com- 
petitive, most  free,  most  fair  method.  Yet, 
like  the  Olympics  themselves,  it  produces 
winners  and  losers. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  our  econom- 
ic competitors,  today's  corporate  executives, 
may  have  lost  their  willingness  to  subject 
their  firms  and  their  own  personal  corporate 
bonuses  to  the  same  stringent  risks  of  com- 
petition that  we  still  demand  of  our  athletes. 
If  this  Is  so,  as  a  nation  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  vital  forces  that  has  made  us  great  and 
given  us  our  high  standard  of  living.  To  date, 
the  statements  from  top  corporate  executives 
about  government  regulatory  reform  seems 
an  ominous  harbinger.  I  hope  I'm  wrong. 


OPPOSITION  EXPRESSED  TO  A  DUAL 
SYSTEM  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
REGULATION  OF  THE  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  1977,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  not 
to  enact  pending  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  dual  system  of  Federal  and 
State  regulation  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 


self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   Concurrent   Resolution 
Memorializing  Congress  Not  to  Enact  Pend- 
ing Legislation  Which  Would  Establish  a 
Dual  System  of  Federal  and  State  Regula- 
tion of  the  Insurance  Industry 
Whereas,  pending  legislation  in  Congress 
offered  by  the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Senator   from   Massachusetts,    would   estab- 
lish a  dual  system  of  federal  and  state  regu- 
lation .  of   the   insurance   industry   with   in- 
surers and  rating  organizations  having  the 
option  of  being  regulated  by  either  state  or 
federal  regulatory  authorities,  but  not  both; 
and 

Whereas.  Insurers  and  rating  organizations 
opting  for  federal  regulation  would  in  all 
probability  no  longer  be  required  to  pay  state 
premium  taxes  and  other  fees,  which  would 
result  in  a  significant  loss  of  revenue  for 
South  Carolina  and  other  state  organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  in  South  Carolina  alone,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  insurance  industry  at  the  state 
level  Is  providing  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  annually  in  premium  taxes 
and  other  fees,  all  of  which  Is  paid  Into  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all  South 
Carolinians;  and 

Whereas,  such  dual  optional  regulation 
would  be  confusing  to  the  consumer  In  that 
he  would  no  longer  know  whether  to  look  to 
the  state  or  federal  government  for  assist- 
ance regarding  insurance  problems;  and 

Whereas,  under  present  regulatory  proce- 
dures, the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  of  which  the  South  Carolina 
Insurance  Etepartment  is  an  active  partici- 
pant, has  as  its  object  the  promotion  of  uni- 
formity In  legislation  and  rulings  affecting 
the  insurance  Industry  and  the  Interests  of 
insurance  policyholders  of  the  various  states, 
territories  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
states,  where  necessary  or  lieslrable.  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity  through  their  state 
legislators  and  regulatory  authorities  to  dem- 
onstrate sufficient  flexibility  to  tailor  laws 
and  regulations  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
their  state's  citizenry;  and 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  believes 
that  continued  regulation  of  the  Insurance 
industry  at  the  state  level  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Insuring  public  of  South 
Carolina.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  not  to  en- 
act pending  legislation  offered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  W.  Brooke,  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  would  establish  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  federal  and  state  regulation  of  the 
Insurance  industry  with  Insurers  and  rating 
organizations  having  the  option  of  being  reg- 
ulated by  either  state  or  federal  regulatory 
authorities,  but  not  both. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congrc':.'' 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 


ROOTS 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently concluded  television  production, 
"Roots,"  has  had  an  unprecedented  im- 
pact on  the  entire  Nation.  The  fact  that 
we  may  have  been  descendants  of  form- 
er slaves  oi^«lave  owners  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  progress  has  been 
and  is  being  made  toward  making  this 
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a  land  of  opportunity  for 
tive  of  race,  color,  sex,  or 

Mr.  President,  the  peop 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
of  "Roots."  who  was 
ing  a  major  portion  of 
episodes,  is  Mr.  Joseph 
of  Des  Moines,  who  is  a 
High  in  that  city.  Mr 
to  be  the  first  black 
sional  films  to  hold  the 
of  photography,  a  positio^i 
since  1974.  The  people  of 
of  Mr.  Wilcots'  achievements 
gratulations  are  in  order 
family,  and  his  former 
unanimous  consent  that 
this   extraordinary   lowai 
Moines  Sunday  Register 
1977,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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T  tAiNED  AT  Tech 


Photodirector  op  "Roots" 
High 
(By  Frances  Crafe) 

A  38-year-old  man  who  creqlts 
at  Des  Moines  Tech  High  w 
success  Is  director  of  photog^phy 
eight  episodes  of  "Roots."  a 
history  starting  on  ABC  at 
running  each  night  througl- 

He   is    Joseph    Wilcots, 
children  of  Minnie  and 
retiree    from    48    years    at 
Register  and  Tribune  Comp4ny 
tenance  worker. 

Joseph  Wilcots,  now  of  Los 
first   black   anywhere   in   pre  fesslonal 
to  hold  the  title.  Director  o ' 
a  status  attained  In  1974  ar  d 
still  exclusive  to  him,  he  said 
Interview. 

HIRED    IN    1974 


his  teachers 

some  of  his 

for  six  of 

Irama  of  black 
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First  approached  about 
a  year  before  shooting  started 
as   director   of   photography 
guiles,  producer. 

However,  to  his  disappointment 
was   postponed    ("So   often, 
never  will  be  produced") 
came  Involved  In  other  projects 
documentary    series 
"Roots"  began  shooting 

So  necessarily,  the  first  two 
day  and  Monday)    were  dlr^ted 
Lomer,  a  "very  talented  whi;e 
six  belong  to  Wilcots. 

The  reason  for  the 
later  learneC.  was  "the  bool 
been  written  yet." 

Everybody  was  too  eager, 
small  wonder  because  It's 
story"  with  which  Wilcots 

His   other  films  deal  with 
Including  the  TV  series, 
west,"    a   story   of  black   m: 
North,   in  its  concluding 
pjn.  this  Sunday  and  next 

Wilcots  wrote  and  directed 


postpc  aemi 


TECH  TEACHERS 

Tech  teachers  lauded  by  kim  are  Marie 
Brewer,  retired,  as  "my  splend  id  art  teacher" 
and  William  Kacena,  who  stllf  teaches  film- 
making at  Tech. 

The  superiority  of  Kacena'i 
something  Wilcots  says  he 
later  when  he  Joined  the  Nav  r 
to  the  Naval  School  of 
where  he  was  far  ahead  of 
like  himself)  had  college 

The  unfolding  story  of  Jois 
life  and  success  woiild  In  itsejf 
spiring  documentary:  Even 
reached  his  teens  and  Tech 
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already  had  built  his  own  darkroom  and 
established  himself  as  a  freelance  photog- 
rapher. 

He  began  as  a  7-year-old  with  a  Brownie 
box  camera,  he  relates.  With  earnings  from 
a  paper  route  and  photo  commissions  mainly 
at  Drake  University  (some  of  sorority  and 
fraternity  members  who  probably  had  no  idea 
their  photographer  was  a  10-year-old  at  the 
outset),  he  purchased  a  press,  then  a  movie 
camera. 

A  tenth  child  of  an  educatlon-mlnded 
family — eight  of  12  are  college  graduates, 
although  Joe  still  isn't  one  of  them — he 
made  up  his  mind  early  to  be  in  charge  of 
film-making  ("Whatever  that  meant — I 
wasn't  sure  at  the  time") . 

As  a  regular  patron  of  the  old  Strand 
Theater,  he  was  Impressed  particularly  by 
westerns  of  Oscar  Mlcheaux,  a  black  who 
produced  films  for  and  about  his  own  people. 

FOCUSED  ON  FACES 

Even  with  his  box  camera,  he  relates,  "I 
concentrated  on  faces  and  expressions  be- 
cause I  knew  they  were  an  Important  part 
of  films." 

However,  what  really  got  him  on  the  right 
track,  he  says,  was  reading  Producer-Director 
Mervyn  LeRoy's  book,  "It  Takes  More  Than 
Talent"  which  explained  the  film  "estab- 
lishment" and  gave  some  valuable  tips  such 
as  "tell  absolutely  everybody  you  meet  what 
your  plans  and  ambitions  are." 

With  the  book,  he  also  set  himself  a  time- 
table of  achievement  which  he  says  has  run 
about  five  years  behind  time  (director  of 
photograph  was  set  for  1969). 

After  high  school  graduation  in  1958,  Wil- 
cots worked  for  a  year  with  newsmen  at 
WHO-TV  and,  as  a  cameraman  for  the  Iowa 
State  Department  of  Health.  Then  he  went 
to  Hollywood  In  1959  to  start  his  timetable. 

DRAFTED 

A  draft  notice  interfered  and  he  Joined  the 
Navy,  to  become  a  photonavlgator.  Here, 
practicing  the  "tell  everybody"  advice,  Wil- 
cots made  an  important  friendship  and  a 
pact: 

"Richard  Edlund  (a  white  naval-buddy) 
had  been  a  press  photographer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  I  kind  of  turned  his  In- 
terests around  to  motion  pictures.  We  made 
a  deal  that  whoever  made  it  first  would  help 
the  other. 

Released  first  from  the  Navy,  Edlund  got  a 
start  and  telephoned  his  friend  (released  in 
1963)  who  recalls.  "He  was  working  on  a  crew 
doing  a  commercial  for  Post  cereals.  They 
were  having  trouble  photographing  the  box 
because  'Post'  didn't  stand  out  strongly  on 
the  P\m  ...  I  quickly  repainted  the  box, 
and  Che  director  of  the  project  simply  said. 
'See  you  tomorrow.'  I  was  hired!" 

From  there,  Wilcots  quickly  progressed  by 
1964  to  assistant  cameraman  on  such  shows 
as  "Lassie,"  "Gunsmoke,"  and  "My  Three 
Sons,"  obtaining  a  iinlon  card. 

He  moved  up  to  camera  operator  In  1968 
In  films  including  "The  Learning  Tree," 
"Lady  Sings  the  Blues"  and  many  otheis. 

In  1974,  he  became  the  film  industry's  first 
black  director  of  photography  while  doing  a 
behind-the-scenes  film  on  the  motion  pic- 
ture, "Leadbelly." 

WUcots  and  Bill  Cosby  are  good  friends; 
the  Des  Moines  man  has  written  for  and 
filmed  Cosby  productions. 

He  is  one  of  three  partners  in  Mason  Films, 
a  small  company  specializing  in  educational 
films  pertaining  to  blacks. 

FAMILT    TIES 

He  describes  "Roots"  as  an  "unbelievable 
experience"  and  notes.  "Often  a  crew  be- 
comes like  a  family,  but  this  experience  was 
closer  than  any  I've  ever  experienced." 

Real  family  ties  for  him  are  closest  of  all, 
Wilcots  says.  Married,  he  has  a  14-year-oId 
son — "Intensely  Interested  in  marine  biology, 
only  slightly  in  photography." 
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He  frequently  sees  his  parents,  brothers 
and  sister.  Next  July,  a  family  reimlon  Is 
planned  In  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Attending 
besides  Minnie  and  Joe  WUcots,  wUl  be  these 
children  and  families: 

From  Des  Moines,  Loretta  Hall,  tester  for 
the  Educational  High  School  Foundation; 
Cartrell  WUcots,  dietary  supervisor  at  Iowa 
Methodist  Medical  Center;  Virgle  Monroe, 
supervisor  of  alterations  at  JC  Penney  Co., 
Angela  Mandley,  promotion  department. 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  Rebecca  Harrison, 
homemaker. 

From  Seattle.  Sherman  Wilcots,  dean  of 
Seattle  Area  Community  College;  Emogene 
Henry,  state  employee;  Lois  Wright,  claims 
adjuster  for  Safeco  Insurance  Co. 

Coming  from  Los  Angeles,  besides  Joe,  will 
be  Michael  (sic),  art  director  of  the  Cultural 
Afro  Art  Center  there  and  Wayne  Wilcots, 
distributor  for  Sunset  Magazine. 

From  Philadelphia,  Henry  Wilcots,  an 
architect. 

A  brother,  John,  is  deceased. 

Also  attending  will  be  many  other  Wll- 
cotses — every  relative  the  family  could  find 
through  extensive  searching. 

There,  the  Wllcotses  believe  they  niay  find 
their  own  "Roots." 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT:  AN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PERSPE(7nVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  just  made 
available  to  me  two  papers  which  show 
that  youth  unemployment  has  become 
a  major  problem  for  all  of  the  world's 
industrialized  countries. 

The  first  paper,  titled  "Youth  Unem- 
ployment: An  International  Perspec- 
tive." shows  that  youth  unemnloyment 
increased  substantially  in  most  indus- 
trialized countries  between  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1975,  with  Sweden  the  only  exception. 

The  second  paper,  titled  "Unemploy- 
ment Rates  by  Age  and  Sex,"  shows  that 
youths  have  much  higher  imemployment 
rates  than  adults  in  most  industrialized 
countries  and  that  the  ratio  of  youth 
unemployment  to  adult  unemployment 
ranges  from  a  low  of  2.4  in  Japan  to  a 
high  of  10.3  in  Italy.  That  means  that  In 
Italy  the  unemployment  rate  among 
youths  is  more  than  10  times  the  unem-, 
ployment  rate  for  adults. 

On  January  11, 1  introduced  the  Com- 
prehensive Youth  Employment  Act  of 
1977.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  our  Nation's  young  people  with 
the  jobs  and  job  counseling  they  need  to 
take  a  productive  and  useful  role  in  our 
society.  This  problem  has  become  world- 
wide now.  which  increases  our  respon- 
sibility to  take  the  initiative  in  demon- 
strating how  young  people  can  be  fully 
integrated  into  an  advanced,  technologi- 
cally sophisticated,  industrial  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  CTnemplotment  :    An  International 
Perspective 

This  paper  briefly  examines  the  effects  of 
the  1974-75  recession  on  the  labor  market 
experience  of  youth  In  eight  Industrial  coun- 
tries. The  analysis  focuses  upon  imemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  rates,  which  cap- 
txire  inadequately  the  full  range  of  labor 
market    difficulties    experienced    by    young 
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people.  A  thorough  analysis  would  include 
comparative  data,  presently  lacking  in  most 
countries,  on  duration  of  unemployment, 
participation  rates,  discouraged  workers.  In- 
voluntary part-time,  and  other  aspects  of 
underutillzation.  Furthermore,  unemploy- 
ment rates  do  not  measure  the  return  home 
of  foreign  workers  from  such  countries  as 
Prance  and  Germany;  a  large  proportion  of 
migrants  are  in  the  younger  age  groups. 

The  accompanying  table  provides  figures 
on  the  percentage  change  in  unemployment 
and  unemployment  rates  for  all  persons, 
youths,  and  adults.  Youths  are  divided  be- 
tween teenagers,  who  characteristically  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  all  coun- 
tries studied,  and  those  in  their  early  twen- 
ties, who  also  have  relatively  high  rates.  The 
figures,  although  not  adjusted  to  U.S.  con- 
cepts, are  reasonably  comparable  from  coun- 
try to  country  except  for  the  British  data 
which  are  based  on  registrations  at  employ- 
ment offices.  The  British  unemployment 
rates,  particularly  those  for  teenagers,  are 
understated  in  comparison  with  the  ether 
countries  where  data  are  from  labor  force 
surveys. 

IMPACT    OF   THE    RECESSION    ON    YOXrrH 

The  1974-75  recession  had  a  substantial 
Impact  on  young  people  in  all  countries  ex- 
cept Sweden,  which  experienced  a  decline 
in  unemployment.  However,  in  some  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  the  im- 
pact was  relatively  greater  on  adults  (ages  25 
and  over  than  on  youth ) .  In  the  United 
States,  teenagers  continued  to  have  much 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  adults,  but 
the  percentage  Increase  hi  teenage  unemploy- 
ment from  the  end  of  1973  to  the  end  of  1975 
was  one-third  that  for  adults.  The  percentage 
rise  In  unemployment  among  persons  in 
their  early  twenties,  however,  approached 
the  rise  in  adult  unemployment.  Australia 
and  Japan  had  a  pattern  similar  to  that  In 
the  United  States. 

In  contrast,  young  persons  had  a  higher 
percentage  increase  In  unemployment  than 
adults  In  France,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain,  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in 
Canada.  The  impact  on  youth  wa.s  most 
severe  in  Germany,  where  unemployment  of 
persons  under  25  Increased  more  than  five- 
fold. In  Great  Britain,  unemployment  among 
young  persons  almost  tripled,  and  In  France 
it  more  than  doubled.  Unlike  in  the  United 
States,  teenagers  In  both  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  harder  hit  than  persons  In  their 
early  twenties. 

In  Germany,  the  protection  of  older  work- 
ers from  dismissal  has  had  an  adverse  impact 
on  opportunities  for  those  at  the  other  end  of 
the  age  spectrum.  Collective  bargaining 
agreements  now  contain  special  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  older  workers  which  go 
far  beyond  the  legal  minimum  requirements. 
As  a  result,  In  September  1975  workers  age 
55  or  more  made  up  only  10  percent  of  the 
registered  unemployed:  in  the  1967-68  re- 
cession, they  comprised  42  percent. 

The  situation  in  Japan  contrasts  sharply 
with  that  in  Germany.  Unemployment  for 
Japanese  youth  rose  at  less  than  half  the 
rate  for  adults.  Part-time  workers  and  older 
workers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  slump.  De- 
mand for  new  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates remained  fairly  strong  in  1975.  although 
the  youth  unemployment  rate  rose  to  3  per- 
cent (still  the  lowest  rate  among  the  coun- 
tries studied).  However,  the  situation  ap- 
peared to  be  changing  hi  late  1975  when  one- 
third  of  Japan's  major  business  enterprises 
decided  to  call  off  their  annual  recruitment 
of  Spring  1976  college  graduates.  Manv  com- 
panies indicated  that  their  long-term  plans 
are  to  hire  fewer  new  graduate?  because  of 
considerable  overstafflng. 

Youth  unemployment  at  the  end  of  1976 
was  over  10  percent  in  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Australia,  and  France.  The  United 
States  and  Prance  had.  by  far,  the  highest 


rates  of  teenage  unemployment.  Japan  and 
Sweden  had  the  lowest  jobless  rates  for  per- 
sons under  25.  Sweden  has  experienced  de- 
clining unemployment  during  the  two-year 
period  considered  here,  but  the  fall  in  adult 
unemployment  has  been  much  greater  than 
the  decline  for  teenagers.  Spurred  by  signs 
of  slackening  labor  market  conditions,  the 
Swedish  government  introduced  new  meas- 
ures In  late  1975  to  encourage  the  hiring  of 
young  people. 

MEAStTRES   taken   TO   COMBAT   TOTTTH   UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

During  the  recent  recession,  several  foreign 
coimtries  Instituted  special  measures  aimed 
at  alleviating  youth  unemployment.  Some  of 
these  programs  are :  (1)  subsidies  to  employ- 
ers to  hire  young  people  they  would  not  oth- 
erwise employ  (France,  Great  Britain. 
Sweden);  (2)  subsidies  to  employers  who 
might  not  continue  apprenticeships  because 
of  difficult  economic  conditions  (Great 
Britain,  Netherlands);  (3)  mobility  allow- 
ances for  students  taking  up  summer  Jobs  in 
other  areas  (Canada);  (4)  Job  creation  for 
youth  by  the  public  authorities  (Canada); 
(5)  extension  of  compulsory  education  of  en- 
couragement to  youth  to  extend  their  edu- 
cation voluntarily  (Canada,  Prance,  Ger- 
many ^  and  (6)  financial  support  to  unem- 
ployed youth,  including  those  who  have  never 
worked  (Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Sweden). 

YOUTH   AND  ADULT  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN   8  INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES,  4TH  QUARTER  1973— 4TH  QUARTER  1975 

[Not  seasonally  adjusted) 


Country  and        Source  of 


age  group 


data 


Percent 
change 
in  number 
un- 
employed, 
IV  1973- 


Unemploymenf 
rate 


IV  1975  IV  1973     IV  Wj 


UNITED  STATES 

16  yrs  and  over...  Labor  force 
survey. 

16  to  24  yrs do 

16  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do 

CANADA 

15  yrs  and  over do 

15  to  24  yrs do 

15  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do ... 

AUSTRALIA 

15  yrs  and  over do 

15  to  24  yrs do 

15  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do 

JAPAN 

15  yrs  and  over do 

15  to  24  yrs do 

15  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do 

FRANCE" 

15  yrs  and  over do 

15  to  24  yrs do 

15  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do 

GERMANY' 

15  yrs  and  over do 

15  to  24  yrs do 

15  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs ...do 

25  yrs  and  over do 

GREAT  BRITAIN* 

16  yrs  and  over...  Registrations.. 

16  to  24  yrs do 

16  to  19  yrs do 

20  to  24  yrs do 

25  yrs  and  over do 


82 


4.4 


7.8 


61 

9.5 

14.9 

36 

14.1 

19.0 

95 

6.5 

12.3 

105 

2.8 

5.6 

36 

5.0 

6.4 

40 

9.3 

11.8 

42 

11.6 

14.6 

39 

7.8 

1.0.0 

32 

3.6 

4.5 

164 

1.8 

4.6 

138 

4.6 

10.4 

113 

7.7 

15.6 

210 

2.1 

6.3 

215 

.8 

2.5 

89 

1.0 

1.9 

41 

1.8 

3.0 

25 

2.0 

3.1 

46 

1.8 

3.0 

111 

.8 

1.7 

61 

3.4 

5.2 

103 

6.8 

13.1 

123 

10.2 

22.3 

87 

5.3 

9.5 

38 

2.7 

3.5 

383 

.8 

4.0 

429 

1.2 

5.9 

370 

1.8 

7.2 

527 

.7 

4.8 

389 

.7 

3.4 

86 

(2.1) 

(3.9) 

183 

(2.5) 

(7. 1 

232 

(2.4) 

(7.  /) 

141 

(2.6) 

(6.4) 

49 

(2.0) 

(3.0) 

Country  and        Source  of 


age  group 


data 


Percent 
change 
in  number 
un- 
employed, 
IV  1973- 


Unemployment 
rate 


IV  1975  IV  1973    IV  1975 


2.3 


1.7 


SWEDEN 

16to74yrs Labor  force...  —25 

survey. 

16  to  24  yrs do -21 

16  to  19  yrs do -7 

20  to  24  yrs ..do -32 

25  to  74  yrs do -28 


5.2 

4.0 

6.7 

5.7 

4.4 

3.0 

1.7 

1.2 

1  Data  for  April  1973  and  April  1975. 

'  Data  for  May  1973  and  April  1975. 

3  Data  for  July  1973  and  July  1975.  Unemployment  rates  are 
rough  estimates  computed  from  data  on  the  registered  unem- 
ployed by  age  and  official  projections  cf  the  midyear  labor 
force  by  age. 

Note;  The  figures  shown  have  not  been  adjusted  to  U.S. 
concepts.  With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  all  of  the  statistics 
were  derived  from  labor  force  sample  surveys.  Although  the 
data  are  not  strictly  comparable  even  among  the  countries 
with  surveys,  because  of  differences  in  dehnitions,  unem- 
ployment comparisons  based  on  labor  force  surveys  are  much 
more  valid  than  comparisons  based  on  administrative  statistics 
on  the  registered  unemployed.  Registration  statistics  are 
particularly  uncertain  ior  comparisons  of  youth  unemployment 
since  a  high  proportion  of  unemployed  youths  are  new  entrants 
in  the  latior  force.  New  entrants  are  generally  not  eligible  for 
unemployment  benefits,  and,  therefore,  are  less  likely  to  register 
with  employment  offices  than  the  experienced  unemployed. 

Problems  Involved  in  Making  Intebna- 
TioNAL   Unemployment  Comparisons 

Since  the  early  1960's,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  published  unemployment  rates 
adjusted  to  U.S.  concepts  for  major  indus- 
trial countries.  The  basic  labor  force  statis- 
tics of  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  require  some  adjustment  to  bring 
them  Into  closer  comparability  with  U5. 
data.  The  accuracy  of  the  adjustments  de- 
pends on  the  availability  of  relevant  in- 
formation, and,  in  some  Instances,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  estimates  based  on  incom- 
plete data.  Therefore,  it  Is  possible  to  achieve 
only  approximate  comparability  among 
countries.  Nevertheless,  the  adjusted  figures 
provide  a  better  basis  for  mternational  com- 
parisons than  the  figures  regularly  published 
by  each  country. 

The  incomparability  of  national  figures  on 
unemployment  is  attributable  to  two  chief 
causes:  (1)  differences  In  the  systems  for 
collecting  data  and  (2)  differences  in  con- 
cepts or  definitions. 

STATISTICAL    SYSTEMS 

Two  systems  for  measuring  unemployment 
are  used  by  the  countries  studied  by  BLS.  The 
United  States,  Canada.  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  depend  on  periodic  (usually  month- 
ly) labor  force  sample  surveys,  while  France. 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain  rely  on  monthly 
counts  of  registrants  at  employment  ex- 
changes. Labor  force  surveys  generally  yield 
the  most  comprehensive  overall  statistics 
since  they  are  designed  to  cover  all  per- 
sons seeking  work,  whether  or  not  they  reg- 
ister with  employment  exchanges.  Also. 
changes  In  legislation  and  administrative 
regulations  do  not  affect  the  continuity  of 
the  survey  series,  but  may  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  registration  data. 

Fortunately  all  countries  produce  a  good 
deal  of  supplementary  Information  on  un- 
employment in  addition  to  the  official  un- 
employment rate.  Such  additional  sources 
have  been  indlspensible  in  adjusting  the 
official  data.  For  example,  the  three  coun- 
tries which  use  unemployment  registrations 
as  their  official  source  of  data  also  conduct 
periodic  labor  force  surveys.  BLS  uses  the 
results  of  these  surveys  to  obtain  adjust- 
ment factors  to  apply  to  the  registered  un- 
employed series.  A  problem  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  Is  often  a  long  time  lag 
between  data  collection  and  survey  publica- 
tion (e.g.,  the  latest  published  survey  for 
Great  Britam   Is  for   1972;    for  France  and 
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Germany,  April  1975).  Thus 
casionally  make  revisions 
tlve  estimates  when  more 
published. 

DIFFERENCES    IN    DEFlNmOl4S    AND    CONCEPT 
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for  current  availability  on 
employed  persons. 

BLS  Is  able  to  make  a< 
elgn  country  survey  data  to 
many  of  the  differences  not^d 
of  adjusting  the  data  of  all 
U.S.  lower  age  limit  of  16, 
have  been  adapted  to  the 
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TABLE  l.-IUNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  9  COUNTRIES.  SELECTED  YEARS  1968-74  (ADJUSTED  TO  U.S.  CONCEPTS) 

[Percent  of  civilian  labor  force] 


Sex  and  age 


196i  1970  1974  1968  1970  1974  1968  1970  1974  1968  1970  1%8  1970  1973  197  i  1968  1970  1972  1968  1970  1974  1968  1970 


Both  Sexes : 

All  working  ages 3 

Teenagers* 12 

20  to  24  years 5 

25  to  54  years 2, 

55  years  and  over 2. 

Male: 

All  working  ages. 2.! 

Teenagers* 11. 1 

20  to  24  years 5.; 

25  to  54  years. 1.; 

55  years  and  over 2. 

Female: 

All  working  ages 4 

Teenagers' 14 

20  to  24  years 6.: 

25  to  54  years 3.i 

55  years  and  over 2. 


>  Canadian  data  are  on  the  old  survey 
'  French  data  are  for  March  of  each  y 
3  German  data  are  for  April  1968  anci 


Sex  and  age 


Both  sexes: 

All  ages 

Teenagers  2 

20- to  24-year-olds. 

25-  to  54-year-olds. 

55  and  over 

Male: 

All  ages 

Teenagers' 

20- to  24-year-olds. 

25- to  54-year-olds. 

55  and  over 

Female: 

All  ages 

Teenagers  2 

20- to  24-year-olds. 

25-  '0  54-year-oMs. 

55  and  over 


1  For  France,  data  are  for  March  1974 
1973. 

'  16- to  19-year-olds  in  the  United  Stales 
in  Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  and  Germ  ny 
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ments.  For  example,  no  adjustment  can  be 
made  for  the  differences  in  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  for  Jobseeking  activities.  Since 
1967,  the  U.S.  survey  has  required  active  job- 
seeking  within  the  past  four  weeks  for  a  per- 
son to  be  counted  as  unemployed.  Prior  to 
1967,  the  U.S.  time  period  was  vague  and  was 
probably  interpreted  by  some  Jobseekers  to 
refer  only  to  the  survey  week.  Special  studies 
indicated  that  the  effect  of  the  change  In 
definition  in  1967  resulted  in  only  a  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  enumer- 
ated as  unemployed.  In  several  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  reference  period  for  unemployment 
appears  to  be  limited  to  the  survey  week. 
However,  in  practice,  the  reference  period 
may  be  longer  than  the  survey  week  because 
persons  awaiting  the  results  of  previous  job 
applications  are  generally  counted  as 
unemployed. 

In  the  United  States,  unemployed  persons 
must  be  currently  available  to  begin  work 
(except  for  minor  Illness)  and  actively  seek- 
ing work.  There  are  questions  in  the  survey 
which  test  a  person's  current  availability  and 
Jobseeking  activity.  Most  other  countries 
mention  current  availability  and  active  Job- 
seeking  as  requirements  for  classification  as 
unemployed,  but  do  not  have  specific  tests  of 
these  points  in  their  survey  questionnaires. 
A  few  countries  probe  only  Into  the  current 


availability  of  students  who  say  they  are 
looking  for  work.  In  most  cases,  BLS  cannot 
make  adjustments  for  differences  in  the  de- 
gree of  probing  in  survey  questionnaires. 
However,  recent  changes  in  a  number  of 
countries  indicate  a  trend  toward  more  spe- 
cific questions  and  more  probing  into  labor 
force  status. 

Adjustments  by  age  and  sex.  Adjusted  un- 
employment rates  by  age  and  sex  are  less  re- 
liable than  the  overall  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rates.  Whereas  adjustments  made  to 
the  overall  unemployment  rates  are  based  on 
published  statistics  generally  available  each 
year,  adjustments  by  age  and  sex  have  been 
partly  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  which 
are  not  available  annually.  Although  the 
necessary  breakdowns  by  sex  are  usually 
available,  age  distributions  often  pose  a 
problem.  For  Instance,  age  distributions  of 
career  military  personnel  are  often  available 
only  for  census  years.  In  some  cases,  assump- 
tions about  the  age  distribution  of  certain 
groups  had  to  be  made.  For  example,  the  age 
distribution  of  unpaid  family  workers  who 
worked  less  than  15  hours  was  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  distribution  for  all  un- 
paid family  workers. 

(Prepared  by:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Office  of  Produc- 
tivity and  Technology,  January  1977.) 
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2.0 
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2.4 
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definitions. 
r. 
970  and  May  1973. 


*  14-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Italy;  15-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Australia,  Canada,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan;  16-  to  19-yr-olds  in  United  States,  France,  and  Sweden. 
>  Not  statistically  significant. 
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1.3 
.7 


3.0 
10.3 
5.1 
2.1 
2.7 


4.9 
14.7 
6.8 
3.9 
3.4 


0.7 

1.8 

.8 

.5 

.8 

.6 
1.7 
.7 
.4 
.8 

.9 

1.8 

.9 

.8 

1.0 


3.2 

4.1 

2.7 
4.1 

3.5 

4.4 

2.8 
4.9 

2.7 
3.8 

2.5 
1.9 


3.2 

15.5 

9.9 

1.5 

.5 

2.7 

15.6 

9.8 

1.4 

.6 

4.2 

15.3 

10.2 

1.7 

(<) 


2.0 
6.8 
3.4 
1.3 
2.0 

1.7 
6.0 
2.8 
1.1 
2.1 

2.4 
8.0 
4.0 
1.6 
2.3 


or  Germany,  Kay  1973 ;  for  Great  Britain,  annual  averages  '  Estimates  by  BLS  based  on  new  Canadian  survey  definitions, 

r  „      .  „      .  „  *  Not  statistically  significant. 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden;  15-  to  19-year-olds 

,  14-  to  19-year-olds  in  Italy.  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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TABLE  3.— RATIO  OF  TEENAGE  TO  ADULT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATES  IN  8  INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES,  1974  i 


Country 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Country  Total         Male         Female  Italy 10.3  U.l  9.0 

Sweden 5.2  5.5  7.3 

United  States 4.2  5.0  3.4  ■- 

5^"?''?.- ?-2            J''i              rPi  '  Ratio  Of  teenage  unemployment  rate  to  unemployment  rate 

*"st"'i3 *-5            5-2              II  for  25  to  54-yr-olds. 

i^Pa" 2.*            2.9             \l  =  Not  available. 

France 4.9  7.0  3.8 

Germany 3.6            4.3              2.3  Source:  Table  2. 

TABLE  4.-UNEMPL0YMENT  RATES  BY  AGE,  AS  PUBLISHED  AND  ADJUSTED  TO  U.S.  CONCEPTS,  1974  ' 


As  published: 

All  ages 

Teenagers'... 

20- to  24-yr-olds 

25- to  54-yr-olds. 

55  and  over 

Adjusted  to  U.S.  concepts: 

All  ages 

Teenagers ' ... 

20- to  24-yr-olds 

25- to  54-yr-olds 

55  and  over 


States 

Canada 

5.6 

5.4 

16.0 

311.7 

9.0 

3  8.0 

3.8 

3  3.9 

2.9 

34.0 

5.6 

5.4 

16.0 

3  11.7 

9.0 

3  8.0 

3.8 

3  3.9 

2.9 

3  4.0 

Austra  ia 


Japan 


France 


2.3 
6.9 
3.2 
1.5 
.8 

2.3 
6.9 
3.2 
1.5 
.8 


1.4 
2.6 
2.2 
1.1 
1.5 


1.1 
1.5 


3.6 
12.5 
6.2 
2.5 
3.2 

3.0 
10.3 
5.1 
2.1 
2.7 


Great 

any 

Britain 

0.7 

2.1 

1.8 

2.4 

.7 

2.6 

.5 

1.6 

.8 

3.3 

.7 

3.2 

1.8) 
.8 

4.1 

.5 

2.7 

.8 

4.1 

Italy 


2.9 

14.2 

9.1 

1.3 

.4 

3.2 
(15.5 
{  9.9 

1.5 
.5 


'  For  France,  data  are  for  March  1974 ;  for  Germany,  May  1973 ;  for  Great  Britain,  annual  averages 

'  16-  to  19-yr-olds  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden ;  15-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Canada, 
Australia,  Japan,  France,  and  Germany ;  14-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Italy. 


3  Estimates  by  BLS  based  on  new  Canadian  survey  definitions. 

<  Same  as  footnote  2  except  that  data  for  France  are  for  16-  to  19-yr-olds. 

Source :  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  5.— UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  AGE,  NOT  ADJUSTED  TO  U.S.  CONCEPTS,  SELECTED  QUARTERS,  1973-76 

(Not  seasonally  adjusted] 


Canada 


1973: 

All  ages 

Teenagers' 

20-  to  24-yr-olds. 
25-  to  54-yr-olds  * 
55  and  over' 

1975: 

All  ages 

Teenagers' 

20- to  24-yr-olds. 
25-  to  54-yr-olds  * 
55  and  over* 

1976: 

All  ages 

Teenagers' 

20- to  24-yr-olds.. 
25- to  54-yr-olds  < 
55  and  over' 


■  Data  refer  to  the  wage  and  salary  labor  force. 

•  14-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Italy;  15-  to  19-yr-olds  in  Canada,  Australia,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan; 
16-  to  19-yr-olds  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden. 
3  Not  available. 


<25-  to  50-yr-olds  in  France  and  Germany. 

5  50-yr-olds  and  over  in  France  and  Germany;  55-  to  74-yr-olds  in  Sweden. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Sweden 


2.0 
6.7 
3.2 
1.3 
2.0 


2.0 


United 

Revised 

Former 

Great 

States 

basis 

basis 

Australia 

Japan 

France 

Germany ' 

Britain 

Italy 

Sweden 

IV  Q 

IV  Q 

IV  Q 

November 

IV  Q 

April 

May 

July 

October 

IV  Q 

4.4 

5.2 

5.1 

1.8 

1.0 

3.4 

0.8 

(2.1) 

3.0 

2.3 

14.1 

(3) 

11.6 

7.7 

2.0 

10.2 

1.8 

(2.4) 

(*' 

6.7 

6.5 

(3) 

7.8 

2.1 

1.8 

5.3 

.7 

(2.6) 

(*) 

4.4 

2.9 

(3) 

3.5 

2.5 

.8 

2.6 

.6 

(1.6) 

(«:i 

1.5 

2.5 

(3) 

4.0 

.8 

.9 

2.8 

I.O 

(3.3) 

(0 

2.4 

IV  Q 

IV  Q 

IV  Q 

November 

IV  Q 

April 

May 

July 

October 

IV  Q 

7.8 

6.6 

6.4 

4.6 

1.9 

5.2 

4.0 

(3.9) 

3.5 

1.7 

19.0 

15.3 

15.2 

15.6 

3.1 

22.3 

7.2 

(2.8) 

(') 

5.7 

12.3 

9.3 

10.0 

6.3 

3.0 

9.5 

4.8 

(') 

3.0 

5.8 

5.0 

4.5 

2.5 

1.6 

3.7 

3.5 

(') 

.9 

4.7 

4.0 

4.2 

2.5 

2.1 

3.0 

2.9 

(3.6) 

(3) 

1.2 

IIIQ 

III  Q 

November 

IIIQ 

March 

July 

July 

IIIQ 

7.4 

6.5  . 

4.4 
13.0 
6.2 

1.8 
3.6 
3.0 

5.9 
14.5 

i 

(5.2) 

(12.6) 

(7. 1) 

3.8 

1  5 

18.0 

14.2 

5  5 

11.4 

9.5  .. 

2.6 

5.5 

5.0  .. 

2.8 

1.5 

4.3 

(3) 

(3.7) 
(4.4) 

n 

1  0 

4.2 

3.4  .. 

1.9 

2.4 

3.7 

(3) 

1.1 

CONSERVING   ENERGY   AT   HOME 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
interested  in  doing  all  that  is  possible 
to  conserve  energy.  However,  many  of  us 
are  unaware  of  which  efforts  will  be  pro- 
ductive and  what  part  of  our  everyday 
habits  is  counterproductive. 

An  excellent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  9  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  provided  some  helpful 
suggestions  about  energy  conservation. 
This  article  provides  useful  information 
from  those  who  have  studied  fuel  use 
to  homeowners.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wear  a  Sweater?  Yes;  Lower  Heat?  Maybe; 

Use  Fireplace?  No — More  Heat  Than  Light 

Exists    on    Energy    Conservation;    Twin 

Beds  vs.  Double  Bed 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein  and  Paul  Ingrassia) 

There  was  President  Carter  on  national 
television  last  Wednesday  night,  wearing  a 
sweater,  sitting  before  a  blazing  log  in  his 
White  House  fireplace,  and  preaching  the 
necessity  of  conserving  fuel  during  this  very 
long,  very  cold,  very  difficult  winter.  He 
asked  that  home  thermostats  be  set  at  65  de- 
grees during  the  day  and  55  degrees  at  night. 

Of  the  President's  three  energy-saving 
"tips,"  experts  on  homeheatlng  could  find 
no  fault  with  only  one — his  sweater.  A  wood 
fire  is  a  cheery  and  perhaps  necessary  prop 
in  a  presidential  fireside  chat,  but  it  wastes 
other  fuels  rather  than  saves  them,  these  ex- 
perts say.  As  for  turning  down  the  thermo- 


stat 10  degrees  at  night,  maybe  It's  a  good 
idea  and  maybe  it  Isn't. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  keeping  warm 
this  winter  without  going  broke  and  being 
considered  unpatriotic  is  no  simple  matt^A 
The  three-month  siege  of  record-low  temper- 
atures over  much  of  the  country  has  sent 
homeowners  on  a  frantic  hunt  for  advice  on 
heating  and  on  such  other  cold-weather 
problems  as  frozen  water  pipes.  What  they 
are  getting  is  a  Jumble  of  facts,  misconcep- 
tions and  old  wives'  tales. 

This  unhappy  situation  arises  partly  be- 
cause little  research  on  home  heating  has 
been  carried  on  In  recent  years.  "Scientists 
have  been  far  more  concerned  with  exotic 
subjects,  like  getting  men  to  the  moon," 
says  John  MuUer,  an  engineer  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admlnlsta-atlon  In  Washington. 
He  relates  that  as  a  result  of  some  recent 


■-•*" 
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jxtensive   search 

effects  of  flre- 

systems.    He 


queries,   he  undertook   an 
for  scholarly  papers  on  th( 
place    use    on    other    heatl  ig 
found  only  one. 

It  also  arises  from  some  d, 
people  who  have  looked  Intjj 
"This  Is  a  technical  matter, 
generates  shades  of  oplnior 
Chapman,   vice  president  o; 
trols  Inc.  of  Milwaukee  and 
American  Society  of  Heatlnb 
and    Air-Condltlonlng   Engl:  leeri 
"What  kills  you  are 
are  few  things  one  can  saj 
that  are  triie  imder  all  clrci)  mstancee.' 

In  an  effort  to  cut  throug  i 
and    Impart    some    useful 
homeovN-ners.  The  Wall  Stree 
viewed  Mr.  Chapman  and  a 
hav"  studied  fuel  use  and 

Hsre  is  what  they  say: 


fferences  among 
home  heating 
and,  a.s  such.  It 
'  says  William 
Johnson   Con- 
president  of  the 
Refrigerating 
s.   He   adds. 
There 
about  heating 


genera  Izations 


the  confusion 
information    to 
Journal  inter- 
others  who 
subjects. 


d  >zen  I 
rel  Jted 


CLOSING    ROOM 


b  Jt 


Money  and  fuel  can  be  sa 
off  radiators  or  heat  register^ 
keeping  the  doors  closed, 
won't    be    proportional    to 
space  sealed  off,  according  to 
a  professor  emeritus  of 
ing  at  the  University  of  1111 

The  type  of  home  most 
from    this    device    Is    the 
house.  Prof.  Harris  says, 
or  whole  floors  In  two-  or 
"doesn't  do  that  much  g^wd" 
tlon  between  floors  usually 
stop  heat  from  rising  to  such 

THERMOSTAT 


ed  by  shutting 

in  rooms  and 

the  amount 

1  he    amount    of 

Warren  Harris. 

mechinical  engineer- 

ols. 

ibely  to  benefit 

r  imbllng    ranch 

Clising  off  rooms 

th  ee-story  homes 

because  Insula- 

't  sufficient  to 

places,  he  adds. 


Isn 


SETTl  NGS 


Sett  Ing 


f  )ur 


In  general,  the  lower  the  h 
is  set.  the  greater  the  saving 
money,  but  there  are  some 
flcations. 

First,  anyone  who  dials  dot^n 
Stat  10  degrees  at  night,  as 
suggests,  should  be  prepared 
for  at  least  eight  hours.  Sel 
less  than  four  hours  probably 
net    energy    loss.    Between 
hours  Is  a  "gray  zone." 

The  explanation  Is  that  wh^n 
Stat  is  turned  up  again  in 
gas  or  oil  furnace  must  worl 
reheat  the  house   fsuch 
70  <-^  of  all  resldentUl  heatlrlg 
U.S.)  To  do  this,  the  furnace 
ously  for  a  time  and  can  bfim 
than    the   heat   exchanger 
which  air  is  passed  to  be  heatid 
Into  the  house.  Thus,  "a  higher 
percentage  of  heat  goes   up 
Mr.  Chapman  says. 

"If  you've  dialed  down  for 
more,  the  fuel  you've  saved 
make  up  for  what  you  lose  In 
riod."  he  continues.  "If  you 
for  four  hours  or  less,  you'll 
'qulckup'  loss  without  the 
It." 


I  ime  thermostat 

of  energy  and 

litportant  quall- 


ih 


f  urn  ices 


Second  (and  relatedlv) . 

for  eight  hours  or  more  mlghl 
Idea  when  the  temperature  Is  . 
say.  around  zero  or  less.  That  s 
of  the  energy  loss  during  reh^  tatlng 
say  that  If  your  furnace  has 
than    two    hours    straight 
home,  dial  only  a  few  degree  i 
down.    Additionally,  an   overljeated 
can  pose  a  fire  danger. 

Finally,     authorities     don 
turning  thermostats  to  less 
for  any  prolonged  period 
»  risk   of  frozen   water   plp« 
extremities. 


than 
beca  use 


Other  nasty  things  can 
gets  too  cold    Brian   Morris 
Staten  Island.  N.Y..  recentl 
Stat  at  60  decrees  dxuing  a 
returned  to  find  that  a  numfcer 
his  bathroom  wall  had  bucklec 
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his  thermo- 

I^esident  Carter 

o  keep  it  down 

It  back  for 

will  result  in  a 

and   eight 


the  thermo- 

ie  morning,  a 

extra  hard  to 

constitute 

units  in  the 

rims  contlnu- 

fuel  faster 

he   plate   over 

)  can  push  it 

than-normal 

the  chimney," 

eight  hours  or 

'  trill  more  than 

the  klckup  pe- 

dialed  down 

get  the  same 

s*dngs  to  offset 


^e 


dialing  down  even 

not  be  a  good 

extremely  low, 

also  because 

Experts 

run  for  more 

reheat    your 

or  not  at  all 

furnace 


and  that  some  had  cracked.  Replacing  them 
cost  $16.  "which  is  more  than  I  have  saved 
on  heating,"  he  said  ruefully. 


recommend 

55  degrees 

It  involves 

In  a  home's 


happen  If  a  home 

a  resident  of 

y  s^t  his  thermo- 

trip.  He 

of  tiles  on 

from  the  cold 


we  »kend 


INSULATION 

Experts  agree  that  cracks  should  be 
caulked,  windows  and  doors  weatherstripped, 
and  goodly  amounts  of  glass  fiber  or  cellulose 
materials  affixed  to  walls  and  attic  floors.  But 
Just  how  much  of  the  latter  Is  needed  varies 
widely  with  climate  and  local  heating  costs. 

Arthur  Johnson,  director  of  energy  con- 
servation for  NAHB  Research  Foundation 
Inc.,  of  Rockvllle,  Md.,  which  is  owned  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  says 
that  New  Yorkers  should  have  at  least  12 
inches  of  insulating  materials  on  their  attic 
floors  because  of  the  high  utility  rates  for 
heating  there,  while  homeowners  in  Chicago 
and  Denver  can  get  by  with  eight  or  nine 
inches.  He  recommends  nine  or  12  Inches  for 
Mlamlans — but  because  of  alr-condltloning 
costs,  not  heating. 

Mr.  Johnson  strongly  discourages  using 
cheap  substitutes  such  as  crumpled  news- 
paper in  place  of  glass  fiber  or  cellulose  as  an 
attic  Insulator.  They  can  pose  a  fire  hazard, 
he  says. 

Storm  windows  are  a  must,  and  Siechl 
Konzo,  who  like  Mr.  Harris,  is  a  professor 
emeritus  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  recommends  supple- 
menting them  in  very  cold  weather  by  tap- 
ing .self-sticking  polyethylene  freezer  wrap 
over  inside  windows. 

Prof.  Konzo,  who  has  done  research  at  the 
University's  Small  Homes  Council  for  50 
years,  says  that  when  the  temperature  out- 
side is  zero,  the  temperature  on  the  Inside 
of  a  single  window  will  be  17  degrees  if  a 
home  is  heated  in  the  normal  temperature 
range.  If  a  glass  or  plastic  storm  window  is 
added,  the  inside  window  surface  goes  up  to 
47  degrees.  Adding  a  layer  of  freezer  wrap 
will  raise  that  to  60  degrees  and  can  result 
in  "significant  savings."  he  says.  (The  only 
trouble  is  you  won't  be  able  to  see  out  too 
weU.) 

FIREPLACES 

Wood-burning  fireplaces  can  provide  some 
psychological  sustenance  when  It's  cold  out. 
and  they  can  be  valuable  as  a  source  of  heat 
If  all  else  falls,  but  they  almost  always  end 
up  costing  the  homeowner  money  if  they  are 
used  to  supplement  other  heating  facilities 
in  cold  weather. 

Richard  Rooney.  an  official  of  Majestic  Co., 
a  maker  of  factory-built  fireplaces  and  acces- 
sories in  Huntington.  Ind.,  explains  why  this 
Is  so: 

"You've  got  to  open  your  chimney  flue  be- 
fore you  start  your  fire,  and  when  you  do 
this,  you  get  an  Immediate  heat  loss,"  he 
says.  "Once  the  fire  gets  going,  it  radiates 
some  heat  into  the  room,  btit  it  also  burns 
up  air  that  must  be  replaced  by  cold  air 
sucked  in  from  outside.  This  can  be  a  lot  or 
a  little,  depending  on  how  'tight'  a  house  is. 
As  the  fire  burns  down.  Its  heating  efficiency 
declines  again,  and  heat  loss  through  the 
chimney  Increases  Even  so,  we  recommend 
that  the  fine  be  kept  open  until  the  fire  Is 
completely  out." 

Mr.  Rooney  says  It's  possible  to  save  money 
by  using  a  fireplace  If  It  helps  a  family  toler- 
ate much  lower  temperature  In  other  parts 
of  the  house.  This  is  especially  true  If  the 
fireplace  is  fitted  with  a  glass  screen  that  re- 
stricts the  amount  of  air  a  fire  consumes  and 
can  be  closed  when  the  fire  bums  down.  A 
fireplace  also  can  be  valuable  as  a  sole,  heat- 
ing source  on  spring  or  fall  evenings  when 
It's  Just  a  bit  chilly. 

Still,  he  adds,  as  a  rule,  "you  usually  have 
some  net  heating  loss  when  your  fireplace 
Is  In  use." 

HUMIDIFIERS 

People  with  respiratory  ailments  need  hu- 
midifiers, and  their  use  might  make  others 
better  able  to  tolerate  lower  house  tempera- 
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tures.  But  they  take  energy  to  operate,  so  any 
net  loss  or  gain  usually  Is  negligible,  authori- 
ties say. 

Setting  out  open  pans  of  water  helps  some- 
what. So  does  soaking  a  rolled-up  newspaper 
and  putting  it  In  a  coffee  can  or  other  con- 
tainer. Humidity  also  gets  into  the  air 
through  cooking,  running  water,  taking 
baths  or  showers,  and  other  normal  go- 
ings-on. 

Too  little  humidity  in  the  air  can  result  In 
cracks  In  wood  furniture  or  moldings,  but 
too  much  humidity  also  can  injure  wood.  "If 
it  gets  to  the  point  where  water  Is  condens- 
ing on  the  Insldes  of  Mrtndows,  you've  gone 
too  far,"  Mr.  Chapman  says.  "The  effect  is  the 
same  as  putting  a  wet  glass  on  a  wood  table." 

WATER   HEATERS 

Mr.  Muller  of  the  FEA  says  that  heating 
water  consumes  about  20  %  of  the  natural  gas 
burned  by  an  average  home  with  a  gas  fur- 
nace. Reducing  the  water-heater  setting  from 
the  standard  140  degrees  to  110  degrees  can 
cut  gas  bills  In  the  East  or  the  Midwest  by 
about  3%,  he  adds.  It  also  helps  to  wash  and 
rinse  many  kinds  of  clothes  in  cold  water.  "If 
you  don't  like  the  way  they  turn  out,  run  'em 
through  again,"  he  says. 

He  also  notes  that  lower  water -heater  set- 
tings will  mean  that  dishes  washed  in  a  Ulsh- 
washer  won't  be  as  clean  as  before  and  that 
there  might  not  be  enough  hot  water  for  the 
last  person  In  the  shower. 

FROZEN    WATER    PIPES 

To  avoid  this  catasiroplie,  "ciJienientJ 
should  be  kept  heated,  and  one  cold-water 
faucet  in  a  home  should  be  left  on  overnight 
to  a  trickle  "the  size  of  the  lead  in  a  pencil." 
according  to  the  Minneapolis  Water  Depart- 
ment. Any  faucet  will  do.  Just  so  there's 
movement  in  your  water  system. 

The  potential  big  problem  in  many  areas  is 
that  the  ground  is  freezing  below  the  gener- 
ally accepted  minimum  depths  at  which  it 
has  been  considered  safe  to  bury  water  pipes. 
If  the  soil  around  a  buried  water  pipe  falls 
far  below  freezing,  even  the  fact  that  water 
is  moving  won't  keep  it  from  icing  closed. 

Plumbers  say  there  isn't  any  basis  for  the 
belief  that  pipes  carrying  hot  water  are  most 
likely  to  freeze.  They  say  the  notion  probably 
got  started  because  hot  water  will  turr  to  ice 
cubes  faster  than  cold  water.  But  that  Is  only 
because  hot  water  melts  the  Insulating  layer 
of  frost  in  the  freezer  compartment  and  puts 
the  bottom  of  the  ice  tray  into  direct  contact 
with  the  cold  metal  of  the  freezer. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

On  sunny  days,  open  all  shades,  blinds  or 
curtains  on  windows  facing  the  sun.  Close 
them  again  as  the  sun  moves. 

Heat  to  garages  should  be  closed  off.  If  It's 
very  cold,  disconnect  your  car's  battery  and 
bring  the  battery  Inside  the  house  where  it's 
warm. 

Turn  off  gas  lawn  or  porch  lights.  They 
consume  more  energy  than  a  gas  range  In 
many  homes. 

Some  companies  are  offering  to  pinpoint 
home-heat  loss  with  Infrared  equipment.  The 
devices  can't  measure  heat  loss,  but  they  can 
locate  weak  spots  in  Insulation. 

Double  beds  are  considered  more  energy- 
efficient  than  twin  beds. 


CONSOLIDATED  FINANCIAL  STATE- 
MENT OF  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
ADLM  E.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  -STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  my  long-standing  prac- 
tice, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
financial  statement  for  mvself  pnd  Mrs. 
Stevenson  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Consolidated  financial  statement  of  Senator  Crop  of  1976:  No  Sign  That  Output  Is  The   Soviets    are    working   very   hard    on 

and  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  January  1,  stabilizing,"  in  the  January  31,  1977,  is-  snaking  grain  output  more  stable.  As  yet,  the 

1977  gyg  Qf  Feed'stuffs                                         '  deep  valleys  and  steep  peaks  shown  in  the 

REAL  ESTATE  ^         important  points  made  in  f^^fP^  5,°  f°l  ^11^^  ^°  .oif  to  l?i^S 

Home.  Washington.  D.C.  (cost)....  $125. 000  .j-is  article  is  that  Soviet  prain  oroduc-  !  1              7      1      ^     I'.       determine 

n»,o  tViirH  int.prp<!t   rMirtpncp   Bov-  arucie  IS  uidh  ouviet  grdui  proauo  whether  or  not  such  a  trend  is  actually  de- 

wiy  Ma^aSiusette                              35. 000  ^^°^  ^°^  ^^76  was  223.8  metric  tons,  sur-  veloplug,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  at 'least 

Home  and  farm    (Including  "farm          '  passing  the  record  of  1973  by  1.3  million  another   two,   preferably  three   years.   Only 

equipment    and    livestock),    Jo  metric  tons.  In  spite  of  this  sharp  in-  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  whether 

Daviess  County,  nunols        -            620, 000  crease  of  roughly  85  million  metric  tons  all    the    technological    and    organizational 

10%  undivided  Interest  In  real  es-  in  1  year,  the  moisture  level  of  this  year's  Progress  of  which  Soviet  officials  have  been 

tate.  Tlburon,  California 38.700  crop  is  running  as  hjfeh  a^  35  percent.  HfX^i^^'Ll^^J'  ^SL'^^SlSty  '^""Te 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  and  it  IS  assumeu  that  there  may  be  weather  hazards." 

12,640  shares,  Evergreen  Communi-  heavy  losses.  of  Interest  In  this  connection  is  the  dls- 

catlons,  Inc.    (publishes  Bloom-  The  article  also  goes  into  some  of  the  crepancy  between  the  big  total  1976  grain 

mgton,    m.    Dally    Pantagraph,  issues    relating    to    Soviet    agricultural  crop  and  the  relatively  small  wheat  crop. 

owns   10%    of  Bloomlngton,  111.  policy.  In  particular.  Dr.  Wadekin  sug-  The  crop  was  somewhere  between  95  million 

CATVand66%7o  of  BloonUngton  gests  that  yields  on  fertile  lands  could  and  lOO  minion  metric  tons  while  in  1973, 

Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  owns  ^jg    expanded,    rather    than    promoting  ^'^^h  a  total  grain  crop  smaller  than  1976, 

l''^v?lT^^'  wrRF  t^^^.'  new  schemes  on  marginal  lands.  ^°''^'/n"'?,tr  '=^°'f  through  with  a  whop- 

Rockford,  111.,  WGBF,  Evansvllle,  „^/iifVv„     '^v.q    o^fi^io    ana^    intn    o  ping  110  million  metric  tons  of  wheat. 

Ind.,    WJBC,    Bloomlngton,    Hi.  J-"   aaaiuon.    -ne   arucie   goes   mio   a  ,^^  reasons  for  the  1976  wheat  output 

and  Radio  Communications  Cen-  whole  host  of  problems  relatmg  to  hav-  decline,  historically  Russia's  main  cereal,  are 

ter  (a  telephone  answering  serv-  ing  working  equipment  on  hand  when  not  entirely  clear.  A  somewhat  smaller  wheat 

ice),  Bloomlngton,  ni.) 480,320  needed   at   harvest   time,   the   problem  acreage,  the  forced  replanting  of  9  million 

3  shares,  Bloomlngton   Broadcast-  regarding    spare    parts,     the     extensive  winter  killed  acres  and  the  ceaseless  rains 

Ing  Corp..  Class  B,  nonvoting 1,600  problems  regarding  the  availability  and  which    hampered    harvesting    operations    in 

533     shares,     KBA     Townbullders  distribution  of  good  seed   and  the  prob-  European  Russia  may  be  some  of  the  reasons. 

Group  Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv 550  j             j   ^j^     inadeouate '  transportation  Another  disappointment  for  the  Soviets  is  the 

State  of  Israel  Bond 500  __*.„_                           "  10   million  metric  tons  corn    (maize)    crop, 

100 shares  General  Electric  (market  Sj'Sxem.                               „    ..            ..  ,  down  from  an  earlier  14  million  metric  tons 

value  as  at  12-31-76) 5.688  The  implications   of   the   article   are  gg^jniate. 

66  shares  IBM  (market  value  as  at  clear.  While  this  past  year  was  a  good  m  ^  country  of  255  million  rve  bread  eaters 

12-31-76)    18,422  harvest,   there   is   little   to   lead   one   to  a  crop  of  is  million  tons  of  that  cereal  (as 

100   shares    Xerox    Corp.    (market  conclude  that  next  year  will  be  the  same,  compared  to  15>4  mUlion  tons  in  the  "so-so" 

value  as  at  12-31-76) 5,850  it  is  more  likely  that  this  good  harvest  crop  year  of  1974)  must  have  come  as  an  un- 

200  shares  American  Can  (market  ^jjj  ijg  followed  by  two  mediocre  ones.  pleasant  surprise.  No  other  1976  Soviet  field 

value  as  at  12-31-76) 7,800  j^j,    president    I  ask  unanimous  con-  crop  has  turned  out  a  poorer  performance, 

500    shares    AlUs    Chalmers    Corp.  .    ',  ^  ^^^      artirlP  hp  nriritpri   in   thp  however,  than  the  sunfiower.  The  estimate 

(Market  value  as  at  12-31-76)..      13,000  ^^^  '^"^^  ^^^  article  oe  primea  m  ine  ^ow  ranges  between  5  and  5 '/a  mlUlontonsof 

300  shares   Jewel    Companies   Inc.  SP^'^'   ,    .                 v.-     *•         *.i,          <.•  i  seeds,  probably  closer  to  5  million  tons  and 

(market  value  as  at  12-31-76)-.       7,163  There  bemg  ng  objection,  the  article  ^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  likelihood,  of  low  oil  and 

100    shares    Northwest    Industries  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  protein  content. 

(market  value  as  at  12-31-76) -._        4,600  as  follows:  Harvesting    conditions    were    exceedingly 

Jewel  Co.s'  demand  note  (market  the  Sovuet  Grain  Crop  of  1976:   No  Sign  unfavorable  this  year,  and  much  seed  did  not 

value  as  at  12-31-76) 8,000  That  Output  Is  Stabilizing  reach   full    maturity.    (By    comparison,    the 

LIFE    insurance    POLICIES  (By  Alexander  M  Derevanny)  1973   sunfiower    seed    crop    was   7.4    million 

United  Services  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Note -In    official    Soviet    versions     crop  metric  tons,  the  crop  of  the  "mediocre"  year 

(current  rash  ^urrp™i«.r  valiiA^              1B0R  '/*OTE.— in    omciai    boviet    \ ersions,    crop  1974  6.8  mUUon  metric  tons) .  Other  cereals— 

(current  casn  surrenaer  value).          1,698  failures     are     Inevitably     blamed     on     the     v,„,,_-,    ^cta    mniot    hurirwViPBt    rice <»eem 

Contmental   Assurance  Co.    (cur-  weather,    while    the    Soviet    planners,    the  ?"i!L  T*  1  ^  "t '  Jt^^^^            rice-seem 

rent  cash  surender  value) 4, 122  socialist  system,  the  tenacity  and  patriotism  *°  ^^^®  ^°°®  '""'=^  ^^***'^- 

Civil   Service   Retirement   System  of  the  Soviet  "kolkhosnlkl"  and  "sovknoz-  organization 

(contributions  paid  as  of  12/Sl/  nUji"   receive   credit   in   years   of   abundant  When  all  the  data  on  hand  at  the  time 

76)    21,726  crops.  In  this  article,  Alexander  M.  Derevanny  these  lines  were  written  are  addd  up,  how- 

CASH  evaluates  the  significance  of  the  1976  grain  ever,  there  emerges  a  picture  of  a  much  Im- 

Less  current  obligations _            5  000  <=rop  falling  in  the  latter  category.  Mr.  De-  proved    functioning    organization    both    at 

.  revanny  is  a  Journalist  trained  as  a  linguist  planting  as  well  as  harvesting  time,  an  un- 

MiscELLANEous  ^^^^  international  trade  specialist,  who  con-  mlstakable  increase  in  the  supply  of  fertl- 

Personal   property.    Including   se-  suits    on    Soviet    and    Satellite    agricultural  iizer,   weed   kUlers   and   pesticides,   a  better 

curitles  of  nominal  value,  fur-  economics  and  politics.  He  has  traveled  ex-  availability  of  spare  parts  and  machinery. 

nlture,     cars,     paintings,     and  tenslvely.  Including  in  the  USSR.)  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  an  Increase 

clothing    60,000  1976  was  a  record  grain  year  for  the  USSR,  in  the  number  of  drivers  with  the  necessary 

The  final  figure  just  announced  Is  223.8  mil-  skill  to  operate  these  machines. 

Total   1.464,436  non  metric  tons,  surpassing  the  222.5  mil-  Also,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 

-  —  lion   metric   tons   recorded    In    1973    by    1.3  improvement  in  farm  worker  morale   (sup- 
°*^TS  million  metric  tons.  posedly    due    to   the   many   incentives    and 

Mortgage      on      home — Perpetual  Detailed  crop  data  are  hard  to  come  by  in  bonuses  promised  for  better  performance) 

Federal   Savings  &  Loan  Assn.,  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  rule.  It  Is  not  before  and  generally  speaking,  a  tighter  discipline 

Washington,   D.C 72,100  the  middle  of  the  year  following  the  crop  and  a  better  organization  directing  the  huge 

Mortgage  on  farm — Charles  J.  Cal-  year  that  they  are  being  made  available  of-  number  of  crop  workers  still  needed  for  a 

derini 57.760  ficially.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  figure  show-  successful  harvest  In  the  Soviet  Union.  As 

Farm    purchase    contract.    Ralph  ing  the  quantity  of  grain  acquired  by  the  an  example,  1  million  farm  workers,  among 

Virtue    160,  000  state  Grain  Purchasing  Monopoly.  The  most  them  55,000  soldiers  with  trucks,  were  needed 

Note  payable  to  Continental  As-  recent  estimate  of  the  latter  Is  91.8  million  to  get  this  year's  Krazakhstan  grain  crop — 

surance  Co 4,041  metric  tons  or  1.3  million  metric  tons  more  presumably  29  million  tons — under  cover. 

Note    payable    to    First    National  than  in  1973,  when  90.5  mUllon  metric  tons  Just  the  same,  to  say  that  the  1976  grain 

Bank  of  Galena.  Ill 75,  000  were  purchased  by  the  Monopoly.  It  may  be  crop  was  received  in  good  shape  would  be  ex- 

Just  accidental  that  the  1976  increase  in  the  aggerated.    Especially   In   European   Russia, 

Total   368,  891  volume  of  grain  acquisitions  by  the  Monop-  wheat  and  other  small  grains  went  into  bins 

,  oly  corresponds  to  the  ton  to  the  increase  and  silos  with  a  moisture  content  far  above 

in  the  total  grain  output.  the    norm    established    by    the    Purchasing 

PROSPECTS  FOR  STABILITY  IN  SO-  wrhat  is  of  major  interest  If  we  wish  to  de-  Monopoly,  and  In  many  places,  coarse  grains 

VTET  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  termlne  the  trend  of  Soviet  grain  production  had  not  reached  full  maturity. 

iwr     rrrTTv/rcTTTDTrxr     »,       t,      .j      *     t  is  the  degree  of  variability.  As  can  be  seen  It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  Purchas- 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I  from  the  accompanying  graph,  the  current  ing  Monopoly  buys  grain  from  the  collectives 

Wish   to  bring   to   the   attention   of   the  total  grain  crop  deviates  from  the  trend  line  and  state  farms  on  an  accounting  basl.s  (15- 

Senate     an     article     by     Alexander     M.  very   little,   probably   not   more   than    +5V2  percent  moisture,  2-percent  foreign  matter) . 

Derevanny,  entitled  "The  Soviet  Grain  million  tons.  In  normal  years,  figuring  a  10-percent  loss. 
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also  figuring  that  post-hartest 
USSR  run  between  40  p 
of  total  losses,  it  IS  usually 
mate  the  net  usable  grain 
year.  In  some  places  moisture 
high  as  35  percent.  The  U. 
Agriculture's  figure  of  a  " 
tons  net  usable  grain  crop 
the   gross  estimate   was  21 
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count   now  surpasses   the 
losses  for  1976  are  now 
mated  to  run  In  the  ne 
cent.  Applying'  this 
crop  would  bring  the  usable 
even  less  than  195  million 

It   may  be  of  signlflc 
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West  German  specialists 
ture  have  been  wondering 
the  Soviets  have  to  embark 
out-of-the-way    land 
(Including    extensive    irriga ; 
berlan  "new  lands. "  irrigatip 
projects  of  the  non-black 
the  bleak  north  of  European 
all   that  is  needed,   to 
output  by  approximately 
tons  annually,  is  to  push  p 
regions  which.  In  terms  of 
nual   precipitation,   are  ver 
big  crop  areas  of  Central 
rope.  In  the  opinion  of 
percent    yield    Increases 
(1971-1974)    average  of  26 
tare  to  30-35  quintals  per 
entirely  feasible.  These  are 
production  potential,  they 
utilized:     the     Ukraine 
north-Caucasus  crop  lands 
the   somewhat   more   droutfy 
Volga  region  and  those 
em  Kazakhstan  that  had 
centuries  long  before  the 
the  steppes  in  the  south 

Dr.  Karl-Eugen  Wadekln 
man  scientists,  says,  "It's  a 
which  the  low  yields  of  the 
expansion  Into  marginal 
expansion.  In  turn,  lowers 
of  production."  = 

(Dr.  Wadekln  Insists  that 
for  the  Soviet  livestock 
present  uses  about  twice  as 
nutrition   per   animal 
used  In  western  livestock 
could  be  remedied,  says  the 
viets  could  save  20-30  mlUioh 
grain  ( In  concentrate  form ) . 
utilization  ratio  was  not 
pletely  to  the  level  of  the 
achieved  top  feed  economy 
animal  industries.) 

But  these  are  even  more 
of  Incomprehensible  Indolenfce 
approach  to  modern  grain 
methods  that  have  been  in 
not  for  years  but  decades 
their  worth.  An  example  is 
Ing. 

Two  Canadian  agronomists 
question  and  came  to  the 
custom  combining  In  the 
feasible  except  that,  unlike 
where  custom  combining 
south  to  north  in  one  sweeb 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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two  separate  west-south-west  to  east-south- 
east runs  would  be  required. 

The  two  Canadian  scientists  figure  that 
custom  combining  the  main  USSR  grain  re- 
gions would  reduce  the  number  of  tractors 
now  required  for  harvesting  operations  in 
half.  Also,  according  to  their  calculations, 
only  half  as  much  capital  would  be  immo- 
bilized in  this  case. 

Soviet  agronomists  know  that  custom 
combining  depends  on  precise  timing.  What 
with  the  chronical  spare  parts  shortage  and 
the  machinery  repair  problem  (see  below) 
they're  afraid  of  disastrous  bottlenecks.  Also, 
equipment  transfers  especially  from  collec- 
tives might  be  reviewed  as  another  biireau- 
cratlc  about-face,  possibly  an  attempt  to  re- 
Introduce  the  Ill-fated  "machine  tractor  sta- 
tions" of  the  1950s.  Also,  they  are  wary  of  the 
question  of  how  to  compensate  farms  for  the 
use  of  the  equipment,  the  two  Canadians 
argue.' 

FOUR  "ACHILLES  HZELS"  OF  SOVIET  ACRICULTTTRE 

Presumably,  the  Soviet  farm  colossus  walks 
on  two  legs.  Even  so,  we  regret  to  say,  he  does 
have  four  "Achilles  heels."  In  order  of  im- 
portance to  the  Soviet  system,  they  are: 
spare  parts:  agricultural  machinery  includ- 
ing trucks  and  tractors;  seed  production  and 
distribution,  and  transportation. 

Space  limitations  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  delays,  obstructions,  frus- 
trations and  demoralizations  of  farm  workers 
and  farm  managers,  caused  by  the  chronic 
lack  of  spare  parts  and  the  low  quality  of 
those  parts  that  are  obtainable.  There  is  an 
Insufficient  number  of  tractors,  grain  drills, 
field  choppers  and  combines  in  working  con- 
dition available  Just  when  and  where  they 
are  needed  most  (the  emphasis  is  on  "work- 
ing condition"  because  literally  thousands 
are  standing  around  for  months,  sometimes 
for  years  in  the  farm  machinery  lots  of  "Selk- 
hoztechnlka",  the  agency  entrusted  with  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  all  machinery). 
Also,  the  life  expectancy  of  all  machines  in 
service  is  about  half  of  what  it  Is  in  the  West. 

(In  the  four-year  period,  1970-1974,  collec- 
tive and  state  farms  received  1,297,000  trac- 
tors. Yet,  the  net  Increase  in  working  tractors 
was  only  290,000.  Similarly,  statistics  show 
that  365,000  grain  combines  were  produced 
during  the  same  period,  but  the  Increase  in 
the  machinery  park  was  only  50,000.  The  rea- 
son for  this  state  of  affairs  is  obvious — lack 
of  spare  parts,  unavailable  speedy  repair 
facilities  and  early  Junking  of  machinery  In 
use. )  •' 

The  odd  system  of  seed  production  and  dis- 
tribution which,  even  in  the  bumper  crop 
year  of  1976,  compelled  countless  farmers  to 
use  seeds  that  had  not  been  graded,  deserves 
a  separate  paragraph  and  so  does  the  all- 
important  question  of  transportation. 

SEEDS 

The  two  facts  of  life  the  USSR  seed  indus- 
try has  to  face  every  year  are: 

The  better  than  500  million  of  tillable  land 
(315  million  In  grain)  of  the  USSR  require 
the  growing  of  a  great  variety  of  seeds,  cor- 
responding to  the  many  faceted  soils  and  cli- 
mates oi  that  enormous  country,  and 

Nowhere  in  the  Soviet  agriculture  did  the 
obsession  with  farm  Industrialization  have  a 
more  detrimental  effect  than  in  the  seed  pro- 
ducing industry.  Here  Is  how  the  Soviet  seed 
business  works  or,  better  said,  Is  supposed  to 
work:  seeds  of  pure  strains  developed  by  a 
plant  breeding  station  are  delivered  for  mul- 
tiplication to  specialized  seed  growers.  These 
have  to  surrender  their  entire  crop  to  the 
Government  Seed  Distribution  Agency  which 
in  turn  swaps  the  pure  strains,  to  be  planted 
on  special  plots)  with  collectives  and  state 
farms  of  the  district  against  ordinary  seed. 

The  trouble  with  this  system  is  that  the 
districts  are  far  too  large.  Frequently  farms 
have  to  take  seeds  unsulted  for  their  partic- 
ular soil  and  climate  and,  as  a  rule,  there 
isn't  enough  of  the  pure  strains  to  go  around. 


Favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
seed  agency  Is  rampant  and  even  more  fre- 
quently, the  "come  and  get  it"  distribution 
system  prevails  which,  quite  obviously,  favors 
the  nearby  farms.'  The  elephantine  slowness 
with  which  the  various  government  agencies 
connected  with  the  seed  business  work  may 
still  allow  the  timely  delivery  of  winter  seeds 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall;  In  the 
rush  of  the  short  Ru.sslan  spring  planting 
season,  they  usually  fall  hopelessly  behind. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  even  In 
the  bumper  crop  year  of  1976. ■■ 

Thus,  it  .should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that, 
after  one  of  the  biggest  grain  crops  in  Soviet 
history,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CP- 
USSR.  in  a  scalding  attack  published  In  the 
Russian  farm  press  on  Nov.  21.  1976.  casti- 
gates the  All-Unlon  Academy  of  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
which  has  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Procurement — seed  distribution 
1^  within  that  ministry's  jurisdiction — for  the 
lack  of  progress  in  seed  improvements:  the 
fact  that  many  existing  varieties  are  prone 
to  lodging,  have  no  or  only  little  resistance  to 
rust  and  other  diseases:  that  the  selection  of 
maize  (corn),  sorghum,  oilcrops  and  grass 
seeds  is  Inadequate,  and  that  the  production 
of  legume  seeds  especially  alfalfa  Is  sorely 
lagging. 

The  decree  of  the  Central  Committee  orders 
the  respective  ministerles  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  the  estabttshment  of  a  dense 
net  of  strategically  located  plant  breeding 
stations,  with  adjoining  specialized  multi- 
plicator  farms  entrusted  with  the  production 
of  the  new  seed  varieties  developed  by  the 
stations. 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  these  seeds 
during  the  transitional  period  (i.e.  until  the 
new  stations  and  their  specialized  seed  grow- 
ers are  functioning) .  the  edict  signed  both  by 
the  CC  and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  pro- 
poses to  the  collectives  and  state  farms  a  deal 
whereby  for  every  centner  of  seed  delivered 
to  the  State  Seed  Distribution  Agency,  farms 
would  receive  feed  concentrates  (not  ordinary 
grain  as  In  the  past,  mind  you!)  In  a  certain 
proportion,  thus: 

For  1  centner  of  approved  seeds  of  any  self- 
pollinating  small  grain  or  seeds  of  parental 
lines  of  hybrid  corn  or  .'Single  cross  corn 
hybrids — 3  centners  of  concentrates;  for  1 
centner  of  sorghum  seeds  of  the  above 
types — 2  centners  of  concentrates;  for  1  cent- 
ner of  alfalfa  seeds,  white  and  alslke  clover — 
10  centners  of  concentrates:  and  for  1  cent- 
ner of  red  clover  seeds — 8  centners  of  concen- 
trates." 

No  further  comment  is  needed  except  pos- 
sibly that,  among  others,  the  mentioned 
edict  is  also  testimony  to  the  acute  shortage 
of  high  protein  concentrates  on  many  farms. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Marketing  of  farm  products  in  the  USSR 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  railroads. 
There  are  no  "superhighways"  similar  to 
American  "thruways"  or  European  "auto- 
stradas." In  fact  there  are  only  few  all- 
weather  paved  roads.  In  rainy  weather,  dirt 
roads  connecting  farms,  not  only  with  vil- 
lages and  larger  population  centers  but  also 
with  other  farms  in  the  vicinity,  become  a 
quagmire. 

Thus,  the  railroads  are  called  upon  to  carry 
all  bulk  farm  output.  Including  grain,  root- 
crops,  fruits,  vegetables  and  slaughter  ani- 
mals as  well  as  all  bulk  input  items  such  as 
fertilizer,   lime,   chemicals  and  fuel. 

However,  the  Soviet  railroad  net  is  thin, 
the  distances  enormous.  Stations  are  far 
apart,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from 
agricultural  production  areas.  Freight  trains 
travel  at  extremely  slow  speeds.  The  average 
speed  Is  15  kilometers  per  hour,  even  for 
perishable  produce  such  as  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  also  meat  and  milk,  which  fre- 
quently shipped  by  railroad  because  of  the 
shortage  of  refrigerator  trucks  and  tankers. 
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This  also  explains  why  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  grown  on  farms  (and  in  huge  hothouses) 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  big  northern  cities,  al- 
though poor  soil,  the  rough  climate  and  a 
short  growing  season  put  the  economy  of 
the  projects  in  serious  doubt. 

A  similar  disregard  for  economics,  prompt- 
ed no  doubt  by  the  government's  lack  of 
faith  in  farm  product  transportation  im- 
provements in  the  foreseeable  future,  is  the 
creation  of  a  whole  series  of  farm  exploita- 
tions in  the  inhospitable,  scarcely  populated 
territories.  This  includes  territory  along  the 
new  Amur-Baykal  Railroad  In  south-central 
Siberia,  the  projected  reclamation  for  live- 
stock purposes  of  the  brush  and  forest  over- 
grown islands  and  floodlands  of  the  Ussuri 
and  Amur  Rivers.  aUogether  some  23,400 
hectares,"  the  "brollertown"  Nekrasovka  proj- 
ect on  100  hectares  near  Kha^^^ovsk  within 
sight  of  the  Chinese-Siberian  border,  said 
brollertown  scheduled  to  produce  12,000 
metric  tons  of  poultry  meat  annually." 

All  these  projects  show  the  intention  of 
the  Soviet  planners  to  make  the  Far  East 
mining  and  industrial  region  independent  or 
at  least  less  dependent  on  food  hauled  over 
literally  thousands  of  miles  from  the  great 
crop  areas  of  Western  Siberia  and  South- 
eastern European  Russia.  These  mining  and 
Industrial  towns  are  growing  fast,  while  sup- 
ply conditions  based  on  regionally  grown  food 
and  feed  grains  are  improving  only  very 
slowly.  There  is  no  question  that  for  many 
years  to  come,  Soviet  planners  will  continue 
to  be  confronted  with  the  choice  of  hauling 
ever  increasing  quantities  of  grain  and/or 
flour  on  the  already  now  badly  overloaded 
railroad  system  or  fill  the  requirements  of 
the  region  through  Pacific  port  imports  from 
the  U.S.  West  Coast  (white  wheat?),  Canada 
and  Australia.  Even  Soviet  economists  are 
capable  of  figuring  out  that  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  bulk  cargo  Involves  only  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  overland  transportation  by 
antiquated  railroads  which,  on  top  of  every- 
thinn;  else,  are  desperately  short  of  rolling 
stock. 

THE    FUTURE 

Many  many  more  questions  are  being 
asked  by  students  of  Soviet  agriculture  as 
the  momentous  year  1976  has  come  to  an 
end  and  a  new  crop  year  is  already  in  the 
making.  Will  it  be  the  usual  sequence:  an 
excellent  year  followed  by  one  catastrophic, 
two  mediocre  ones? 

Nobody  knows,  since  too  much  depends  on 
the  totally  unpredictable  Russian  weather. 
But  even  assuming  that  the  clumsy  farm 
organization  will  v.'ork  better  from  now  on, 
there  still  remains  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinually rising  demands  for  dietary  improve- 
ments of  the  Soviet  peoples.  And.  directly 
connected  with  this  demand,  the  ceaseless 
bui'd-up  of  livestock  and  poultry  numbers. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Soviets 
have  to  take  care — for  political  reasons — of 
the  periodically  grain-short  three  northern 
tiers  satellites  (Poland,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia).  Normally  5  million  tons 
annually  are  being  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Soviet  agricultural  economists  calculate — 
and  foreign  specialists  agree — that  the 
USSR,  to  be  self-sufficient,  needs  1  ton  of 
prain  per  inhabitant.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
that  would  leave  an  Import  gap  of  about 
30  million  metric  tons,  even  assuming  that 
somehow,  annual  cereal  production  will  now 
be  stabilized  around  the  225  billion  ton 
mark. 

But  not  even  Russian  officials  have  any  il- 
lusions that  a  225  million  ton  grain  crop  can 
be  repeated  year  after  year  without  fall. 
Speaking  to  American  audiences  recently, 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  government 
made  no  sscret  of  their  expectntions  that 
grain  and  oil  crop  imports  similar  to  the 
present  ones  will  continue  for  at  least  five 


more  years,  even  if  domestic  farm  output 
should  improve  as  planned. 

Also,  let  us  keep  in  mind  one  thing:  In  the 
USSR,  unlike  the  U.S.,  the  question  being 
asked  when  projected  improvements  in  farm 
efficiency  are  being  discussed,  is  not,  "Can  it 
be  done?"  but,  "Will  it  be  done?"  Because — 
and  again  totally  unlike  the  U.S. — in  the 
USSR,  technical  and  financial  feasibilities 
are  not  the  only  criteria  leading  to  a  decision. 

(Copyright  1977  American  Agricultural 
News  Service.) 
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SOVIET  rtRREST  OF  YURI  ORLOV 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  concern  and  disappointment 
over  the  detention  yesterday  of  Yuri 
Orlov  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  Profes- 
sor Orlov  is  one  of  11  Soviet  dissidents 
who  last  May  founded  the  Pubhc  Group 
To  Promote  Observance  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreements  in  the  U.S.S.R.  More  than 
anyone  else,  Yuri  Orlov  has  symbolised 
the  courageous  response  which  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  of  1975  have  generated  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in 
an  effort  to  further  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

I  am  profoundly  disturbed  bv  the  im- 
plications of  this  most  recent  Soviet  ac- 
tion which  comes  hard  on  the  heels  of  a 
round  of  similar  arrests  last  week.  These 
events  raise  questions  as  to  whether  a 
concerted  campaign  of  repre.ssion  is  be- 
ing initiated  to  silence  all  of  the  voices 
which  might  embarrass  the  Soviet  Union 
this  coming  June  when  representatives  of 
the  35  signatory  governments  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  gather  in  Belgrade  to 
assess  the  progi'ess  made  in  fulfilling  the 
promises  made  in  that  document.  In  par- 
ticular, these  arrests  call  into  question 
whether  the  Soviets  will  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  Belgrade. 

What  disturbs  me  most  about  the  ar- 
rests of  Yuri  Orlov  and  others  is  that 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  was  intended  to  be 
a  code  of  conduct  for  East-West  rela- 
tions aimed  at  "overcoming  distrust  and 
increasing  confidence"  between  East  and 
West.  A  key  element  in  this  code  of  con- 
duct was  the  body  of  provisions  dealing 


with  human  rights  known  as  Basket  in. 
These  most  recent  arrests,  which  are 
contrary  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Helsinki,  only  serve  to  fuel  rather  than 
ease  tensions  between  East  and  West.  I 
fail  to  see  how  that  can  be  in  the  Soviet 
interest. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reconsider  its  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
group  monitoring  the  Helsinki  Accords 
and  to  release  Professor  Orlov  and  his 
colleagues.  Surely,  a  nation  as  powerful 
as  the  Soviet  Union  can  realize,  as  na- 
tions of  the  West  have,  that  it  is  possible 
for  governments  to  tolerate  open  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations. 


TAX  STIMULATION  PACKAGE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President. 
America's  small  business  has  tradition- 
ally been  a  vital  part  of  this  Nation's 
social  fabric.  We  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  acknowledge  its  value.  Once,  the 
system  of  small  entrepreneurs  provided 
a  channel  of  upward  mobility  for  waves 
of  immigrants.  Today,  that  same  sys- 
tem is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  industry,  spurring  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  creating  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  new  jobs. 

Prominent  among  those  groups  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  American  small 
business  are  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  A  Feb- 
ruary 8  New  York  Times  article  relates 
the  views  of  these  two  groups  on  the 
upcoming  tax  stimulation  package  sug- 
gested by  President  Carter.  A  program 
of  tax  credits  for  new  jobs  created  in 
small  business,  as  proposed  by  these 
groups,  could  save  the  taxpayers  up  to 
almost  $8,000  per  job  each  year  over 
public  works  jobs. 

Such  a  tax  credit  plan,  modeled  after 
a  bill  recommended  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  has  now 
been  introduced  by  Representative  But- 
ler Derrick  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  the 
Small  Business  Job  Credit  Tax  Act,  H.R. 
2691.  I  believe  this  proposal  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  Congress. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vote    of    Confidence   for    Small   Business 
Community 

(By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney) 
Washington. — There  was  a  high  degree  of 
elation  here  toward  the  end  of  last  week 
among  the  various  lobbying  organizations 
that  represent  the  nation's  small-business 
community.  They  had  just  won  a  big  victory 
in  Congress  on  an  issue  they  feared  was  im- 
possibly lost  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  they 
counted  rising  support  among  the  legislators 
for  their  position  on  a  different  tax  plan 
to  create  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  ecstasy  at  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association  and  at  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business — the  two  prin- 
cipal representatives  here  for  the  10  mUllon 
small  manufacturing  and  retail  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States — was  prompted 
principally  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  their 
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favor  by  the  Senate  last 
agreed   to   retain   Its   Sma 
mlttee  as  a  separate  panel 
Ing  It  Into  the  Agriculture 
been  proposed  In  the  broad 
organization  plan  of 
son  3d.  Democrat  of  Illinois 
voting,  of  course.  It  was 
nine  other  committees 
tlon  were  also  reinstated. 

Had  the  original  plan 
small  -business 
varlovis  objectives  for  their 
would  have  been  accorded 
a  new  Senate  committee 
many  other  responsibilities 

The    small-business    rep 
slder  the  Derrick  bill  a  gooc 
ure  that  will  be  simple 
creation  of  new  Jobs  quickly 
low  cost  to  the  Treasury  an< , 
ful  at  the  same  time  to  a 
of  the  business  world, 
about  half  the  Jobs  In  the 

Mr.  Stewart  estimated 
to  the  Treasury  of  a  new 
rick  bin  would  be  about 
with  $8,500  for  a  new  publ 
between  $10,000  and   $12, 
works  Job.  Moreover,  he  s 
his    organization's    50.000 
year,  75  percent  said  they 
a  Job-creation  credit  and 
two  additional  workers. 

What  reception  such  a 
from  Congress  Is  unknown 
comments  last  week  by  son 
Ways  and  Means  Commute^ 
Ing  Interest  In  some  such 
preference  to  the  two 
by  the  Administration. 

James  D.  (Mike)  McKev 
ton  counsel  for  the 
Independent  Business,  also 
of  tax  credit  for  small 
Interview.  With  486,000 
country,  the  federation  Is 
association  for  small 
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"We're  getting  better 
gress,"  he  said,  "but  we're 
tlently  for  President 
to  us." 

"Now  we  have  greater  hipe 
will  Indeed  be  a  tximarouni 
as  small  business  is  concer  led 
D.  Stewart,  president  of  tqe 
Business  As.5oc'.atlon,   afte 
was  obtained  In  a  repetltlcjn 
has  been   expressing  since 
election. 


Whether  that  segment  of 
munity  will  really  have 
Ington  these  days  may  be 
Congress  completes  action 
stimulus  package  of  tax 
als  that  President  Carter 
It.  The  House  Ways  and 
will  start  to  I- ear  witnesses 
sector  on  the  pac':ag9  toda  ' 
early  participants  will  be 
small  business,  Mr.  Stewarl 
l:ig,  secretary  of  the  N.F 

Mr.  Stewart  said  his 
its  support  to  a  different 
package  for  business  than  t 
options  proposed  by  the 
tion.  He  said  the  plan  th 
espoused  should  be  viewed 
for  business,   not  as  a   co 
with  the  Social  Security 
Investment-tax  credit  i:i 
the  Administration. 

,The  plan  that  he  will  bacjk 
a   bill   offered   last   week 
Butler  Derrick,  Democrat 
as  H.R.  2691,  the  Small 
Tax  Act.  "We  think  It's  th 
Stewart. 
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That  measure  would  provide  a.  flat  60  per- 
cent tax  credit  of  his  pay  for  each  new  Job 
created  in  small  business  up  to  a  limit  of 
10  positions  for  each  enterprise  and  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $80,000  per  employer. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign,  the  small 
business  groups  maintain,  the  Democratic 
contender  made  several  strong  commitments 
to  their  leaders  In  a  written  policy  statement 
and  at  a  meeting  In  Cleveland  last  October. 
Mr.  Carter  promised  to  consolidate  overlap- 
ping regulatory  agencies  to  facilitate  action 
on  problems  and  said  he  would  see  to  It  that 
the  growth  rate  of  small  business  exceeded 
that  of  big  business  and  Government. 

Small  business  remains  confident  that  the 
commitments  will  be  redeemed.  Its  trade  as- 
sociations have  much  they  would  like  to  talk 
about  In  addition  to  the  present  Job-Incen- 
tive tax  plan.  They  want  less  onerous  Gov- 
ernment regulation  for  small  business,  a  two- 
tier  Investment  tax-credit  system  (with  a 
higher  rate  for  small  enterprises)  and  a  big- 
ger share  of  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts of  all  kinds. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTER— S.  690 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  fellow  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  in  introducing  S.  690,  a 
private  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jefferson 
Coimty  Mental  Health  Center  in  Colo- 
rado. This  nonprofit  organization  has 
provided  services  to  the  residents  of 
Lakewood  and  the  surrounding  area  for 
over  a  decade  and  is  known  throughout 
the  State  for  its  dedication  and  excel- 
lence in  health  care  services.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  community  it  serves. 
The  need  for  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing arises  from  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  between  the  center 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Briefly,  the  situation  is  as  follows. 

For  several  years,  the  center  had  been 
collecting  social  security  taxes  from  its 
employees.  However,  during  a  1975  review 
of  the  tax  status  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  IRS  determined  that  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Mental  Health  Center  had 
not  filed  an  SS-15  form — a  form  which 
must  be  filed  by  any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  elects  to  have  its  employees 
covered  by  social  security.  The  IRS, 
therefore,  concluded  that  the  center  was 
improperly  withholding  social  security 
taxes  and  directed  the  center  to  reim- 
burse its  current  and  former  employees 
for  the  FICA  taxes  withheld.  Having  been 
instructed  that  the  IRS  would  reimburse 
the  center  in  full,  the  center  immediately 
began  making  repayments  to  its  em- 
ployees. 

It  was  only  after  the  center  had  paid 
out  thousands  of  dollars  from  its  own 
pocket  that  the  IRS  reviewed  the  center's 
tax  files  a  second  time  and  found  that, 
in  fact,  an  SS-15  form  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  center  in  1963.  Because  the 
form  had  been  on  record,  the  IRS  in- 
formed the  center  that  it  could  not  re- 
imburse the  center  for  the  funds  repaid 
to  employees. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  and  Senate  during  the  94th 
Congress.  Prior  to  its  introduction,  IRS 
Commissioner  Alexander  reviewed  the 
case  and  stated  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislative  remedy  proposed 


by  this  measure.  Unfortunately,  however, 
severe  time  constraints  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  appropriate  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  to  consider  the  bill.  I 
join  Senator  Haskell  in  urging  early  con- 
sideration of  this  matter.  As  a  result  of 
the  confusion  with  the  IRS,  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Mental  Health  Center  is  fac- 
ing a  financial  setback  that  may  threat- 
en its  existence.  The  situation  requires 
immediate  attention. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other year  has  passed  since  we  last  ob- 
served Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It 
is  a  happy  occasion  when  we  recognize  a 
proud  people  who  cherish  their  language, 
cultural  traditions,  and  religion.  But  we 
have  great  cause  for  sadness.  We  cannot 
observe  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence 
without  simultaneously  marking  the  37th 
year  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  endured, 
with  unfailing  ccnfldence  and  determi- 
nation, many  years  and  many  attempts 
to  force  their  acceptance  of  domination 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  TIairty-seven  years 
have  not  weakened  their  resolve.  It 
should  not  weaken  ours.  They  deserve 
the  admiration  and  support  of  free  peo- 
ple even^here. 

Last  year  I  cosponsored  Senate  Reso- 
lution 319  which  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  U.S.  policy  of  nonrecogni- 
tion  of  the  lawless  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States.  We  could  do  no  less;  per- 
haps we  could  do  more. 

We  must  at  least  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  accept  its  commitment  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights  and  in  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  I  remain  skeptical  over  the 
achievements  of  the  Conference  of  ■.vhich 
the  final  act,  or  "Helsinki  Declaration." 
is  not  legally  binding  upon  the  signa- 
tories. I  believe  any  benefits  of  the  Con- 
ference may  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  than  the  We.^t.  But 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooper- 
ation in  Europe,  established  last  year  by 
the  Congress,  should  at  least  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  publicize  the  failings  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  its  undertakings  in 
the  final  act.  Firmness  with  the  Soviet 
Union  can  promote  peace  and  enhance 
human  rights,  as  well  as  mutual  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  Lithuanian 
community  in  the  United  States  in  ex- 
pressing renewed  support  for  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  for  the  aspirations  of 
all  who  yearn  for  freedom  and  bF.nc 
human  rights. 
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GENOCIDE  TREATY  CREATES  NO 
NEW  DANGER  OF  EXTRADITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
discussing  the  Genocide  Convention  a 
very  Important  consideration  must  be 
the  effect  the  treaty's  ratification  will 


have  upon  our  own  citizens.  Opponents 
of  the  convention  have  often  cited  a  fear 
of  forced  extradition  or  harassment  of 
oui-  citizens  as  grounds  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty. 

Although  this  concern  for  the  v.'elfare 
of  the  American  people  is  shared  by  us 
all,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated in  this  case.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  not  change  any  of  the  conditions 
under  which  American  citizens  already 
live. 

Opponents  of  the  treaty  feel  that  its 
ratification  will  force  the  United  States 
to  extradite  its  citizens  on  trumped  up 
charges  of  genocide.  That  situation,  how- 
ever, will  be  prevented,  because  extradi- 
tion can  only  take  place  under  laws  and 
treaties  already  in  existence.  The  United 
States  does  not  extradite  people  unless 
their  procedural  safeguards  will  be  pro- 
tected and  unless  there  has  been  a  prima 
facie  case  established.  The  Genocide 
Convention  will  change  nonfe  of  these 
practices. 

Similarly,  the  welfare  of  Americans 
living  in  other  countries  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  Genocide  Convention.  If 
a  foreign  power  wished  to  arrest  an 
American  for  ulterior  motives,  it  need 
not  wait  for  genocide  charges  to  base 
the  arrest  on.  Any  criminal  charge  will 
suffice  for  an  arrest  motivated  by  rea- 
sons of  personal  harassment. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  not  create  any  new  dangers  or 
precarious  situations  for  American  citi- 
zens. On  the  contrary,  ratification  will 
at  the  least  place  Americans  in  a  more 
favorable  light  in  the  world  of  interna- 
tional opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  immediately. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  815 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  that  constructoon  projects  are  not 
suitable  as  ingredients  of  a  stimulus 
package  because  they  take  too  long  to  get 
off  the  ground  and  actually  generate  the 
jobs  necessary  to  revitalize  our  economy. 

This  generalization  is  suspect  for  one 
category  at  least,  school  construction 
under  the  Public  Law  815  authorities. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  stacks  of  ap- 
proved projects  that  have  been  gather- 
ing dust  on  shelves  due  to  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  previous  administrations 
to  redeem  these  promises  to  pay. 

I  therefore  posed  the  question  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  answer  I 
received  which  to  my  mind  clearly  shows 
that  if  we  provide  the  necessary  money 
in  the  supplemental  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  work  can  be  started  very 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  January  27  reply  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  response  to  the  In- 
quiry from  my  office  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Hsalth,  Education, 
and  wei..fare,  office  of  education, 

Washington,  January  27, 1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf;  In  response  to  a 
telephone  request  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ten- 
uenbaum,  of  your  staff,  we  are  submitting 
priority  listings  of  applications  under  Sec- 
tions 5,  10,  and  14  of  Public  Law  81-815.  We 
were  requested  to  estimate  which  projects 
could  go  to  bid,  if  funded,  within:  90  days, 
120  days,  240  days,  360  days. 

The  priority  lists  are  enclosed,  as  we  cur- 
rently show  them.  We  do  not  have  data  from 
the  Regional  Offices  on  all  new  applications 
that  were  filed  for  the  most  recent  cutoff 
date  of  November  30,  1976.  The  majority  of 
such  applications  have  not  been  processed 
by  those  offices  as  yet.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  the  relative  priority  order  nor  the 
number  of  project  applications  listed  will 
change  significantly  once  that  action  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  priority  list  for  applications  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  Is  believed  to  be  reason- 
ably accurate.  In  terms  of  Initial  eligibility 
and  priority  ranking,  as  the  facts  are  pres- 
ently known.  We  would  need  to  revalidate 
much  of  the  data  since  90  percent  of  the 
applications  have  been  on  file  and  unfunded 
since  1972.  Fifty  percent  were  filed  In  the 
period  1967  to  1969.  The  Act  requires  that 
applications  be  processed  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  and  best  information  available.  It  Is 
possible  that  a  revalidation  would  cause  a 
significant  number  of  the  older  applications 
to  drop  from  the  eligible  list  owing  to  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  activities  that  may  have  oc- 
curred over  the  past  decade.  Also,  some  local 
education  agencies  may  have  provided  fa- 
cilities with  funds  from  other  sources,  thus 
eliminating  totally  or  reducing  significantly 
the  number  of  unhoused  pupils. 

Due  to  the  limited  funding  for  Section  5 
applicants  available  in  recent  years,  this  of- 
fice has  requested  Regional  personnel  to  re- 
validate only  Section  5  applications  reported 
to  have  the  highest  priority  ranking  and 
which  might  be  considered  immediately  for 
funding  if  the  need  for  assistance  remained. 

The  priority  list  for  Section  14  applicants 
refiects  a  different  picture.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  applications  have  been 
filed  within  the  past  three  years.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  these  applications  represent  a 
current  need  for  school  facilities.  Inasmuch 
as  approximately  one-half  of  the  project 
applications  reflect  a  tentative  priority  In- 
dex, (I.e.  they  have  not  been  firmly  processed 
by  Regional  Offices),  the  needs  shown  In 
terms  of  relative  priority  and  dollars  needed 
may  be  significantly  Increased  when  firm 
processing  is  completed.  Once  again,  only 
those  appllcatants  tentatively  showing  high 
priorities  are  processed  Immediately,  due  to 
limited  funding  and  manpower. 

The  priority  list  under  Section  10  Is  not  as 
complete,  at  present,  as  the  list  for  Sections 
5  and  14.  In  recent  years  many  Federal  in- 
stallations, mostly  military,  have  not  filed 
applications,  although  their  need  Is  real, 
because  no  funds  were  available  for  new 
construction  under  Section  10  and  none  was 
foreseen.  However,  records  have  been  In- 
formally and  partially  updated  periodically 
in  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  major 
problem.  Over  the  past  eighteen  months 
this  office  has  been  conducting  an  in  depth 
analysis  of  the  facilities  on  these  Installa- 


tions. Upon  the  completion  of  this  study, 
possibly  within  the  next  three  months,  we 
expect  to  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
physical  and  money  needs  under  Section  10. 
On  the  basis  of  data  we  have  already  ob- 
tained from  the  In-depth  analysis,  we  know 
that  there  will  be  more  applications  sub- 
mitted under  Section  10  (direct  Federal  con- 
struction on  Federal  property),  and  some  of 
those  we  are  carrying  on  the  current  list  will 
be  merged  with  more  comprehensive  projects. 
In  addition  to  the  priority  Index  of  each 
application  on  the  enclosed  lists,  we  are 
showing  the  estimate  of  funds  needed  for 
each  project.  For  applications  submitted  un- 
der Section  5  the  estimate  Is  reasonably 
firm  since  those  figures  are  derived  by 
formula.  Again,  this  assumes  that  basic  data 
underlying  them  have  not  altered.  But,  as 
noted  previously,  this  Is  a  very  suspect 
assumption. 

In  the  case  of  applications  under  Sections 
10  and  14,  however,  we  do  not  believe  the 
cost  estimates  are  reliable,  particularly  those 
for  projects  that  have  been  eligible  but 
unfunded  for  several  years,  due  primarily  to 
the  effect  of  Infiatlon  on  construction  costs. 
One  exception  to  this  degree  of  reliability 
could  be  the  estimate  of  $42,631,000  sub- 
mitted by  Window  Rock  School  District, 
Fort  Defiance,  Arizona.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  schoolhousing  needs  in  that  district 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  However,  we  sus- 
pect their  estimate  of  construction  needs  Is 
seriously  over-inflated.  The  funding  needs 
under  Section  10  unquestionably  will  be 
much  greater  than  our  known  data  cur- 
rently Indicate,  once  the  In-depth  analysis 
Is  completed  and  its  findings  summarized. 
Our  experience  over  the  past  few  years  with 
respect  to  Section  14  applications  proves 
that  initial  estimates  submitted  by  appli- 
cants are  generally  100%  to  200%  below 
what  actual  project  costs  turn  out  to  be 
when  the  project  goes  to  bid. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  we  have  received 
from  different  DHEW  Regional  Engineers 
who  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  construction  progress  once  funds 
become  available,  we  believe  all  the  valid 
projects  on  the  enclosed  lists  could  go  to 
bid  within  360  days  from  the  time  funds 
become  available  to  this  office  through  an 
Advice  of  Allotment  to  this  Division  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  thence 
from  our  own  Budget  and  Financing  Office. 
Those  applications  under  Section  5  which 
Involve  smaller  amounts  of  eligibility  in 
terms  of  dollars  could  be  expected  to  go  to 
bid  within  240  days.  Most  of  those  applicants, 
even  including  the  smaller  ones,  do  not  nor- 
mally develop  educational  specifications  nor 
employ  an  architect  to  develop  construction 
plans  and  specifications  until  they  are  noti- 
fied that  funds  are  reserved  for  the  project 
by  DSAFA.  Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  they 
could  go  through  the  developmental  proc- 
esses necessary  to  get  a  project  rsady  for  bid. 
including  the  various  approvals  required  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  before  240  days. 
With  respect  to  applications  under  Section 
10,  an  earlier  start  could  be  expected  because 
we  would  have  the  authority  to  approve  the 
use  of  construction  management  techniques 
In  which  some  aspects  of  the  construction 
program,  .such  as  site  and  foundation  prepa- 
ration work,  could  proceed  while  other  as- 
pects to  follow  are  being  completed.  In  quite 
a  number  of  Instances  our  RCi'^ional  Engineers 
say  they  could  go  to  bid  within  120  days. 

A  majority  of  the  Section  14  projects 
would  probably  not  be  expected  to  go  to  bid 
before  360  days.  Many  of  the?e  are  large 
projects,  located  in  isolated  areas,  end  plan- 
ning requires  more  time.  A  few  of  t.he  Sec- 
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tlon    14    projects    have 
some  preliminary  plan 
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»The  total  of  funds  needed  for  each  section  of  Public  Law  81-815,  as  shown  above  is:  Sec.  5,  $111,319,167;  sec.  10,  $79,651,302;  sec.  14,  $253,597,429;  total.  $444,567,898. 


It  should  be  noted  that 
with  respect  to  Section  IC 
are  currently  developing.  In 
representatives   of    the 
fense  and  others,  and  the 
Section  14  applicants  as 
In  the  process  of  preparlni 
tions.    will    undoubtedly 
construction  need  greater 
above  for  those  two  sectiorjs 
estimates  shown  above  mi 
ably  by  section  when  actual 
projects  under  Section  10 
Some  portion  of  this 
set  by  the  failure  of  the 
ects  to  sustain  eligibility 
of  data  underlying  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William 

Director,  Schdjpl 

in  Federally 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr 
mend  to  my  colleagues 
the  effects  that  could  bi 
each  of  our  States  if  we 
million  only  the  364  projects 
be  operative  within  24C 
certainly  prefer  to  see  $ 
vided  to  bring  the  baclUo: 
current  basis. 


MORE  RED 


n£  tional 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
dent,  in  the  January  3 
Richmond  News  Leader 
yoking   editorial   appeai'led 
tained  dramatic  figures 
terest  costs  of  maintainihg 
ing  and  ever-growing  national 

When  25  cents  of 
son's  hard-earned  tax  dtjllar 
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days.  Here,  again,  construction  management 
techniques  could  be  expected  to  speed  up 
work  progress. 

The    priority    Index    listing    enclosed    are 
checked  to   Indicate   those  specific  projects 


we  believe  could  go  to  bid  within  the  time 
shown.  A  summary  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions, by  section  of  the  Act,  and  total  cost 
within  each  time  frame  Increment  Is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


ESTIMATED  PUBLIC  LAW  81-815  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  SCHEDULE  POTENTIAL 


90  days 


120  days 


240  days 


360  days 


Number 
projects 


Estimated 
funds 


Number 
projects 


Estimated 
funds 


Number 
projects 


Estimated 
funds 


Number 
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Estimated 
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0 

40 
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$34, 159, 797 
4, 499, 993 


282 
10 

30 


$49,  881, 165 

10, 864, 083 

7, 144,  582 


41 
16 
82 


$61, 438, 002 

34, 627, 422 

241,  952,  854 


42       38, 659, 790 


322       67, 889, 830 


139       338,018,278 
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More  Red  Ink 

In  1966  the  Interest  paid  on  the  national 
debt  was  around  $12  billion.  In  fiscal  1976 
the  outlay  required  for  Interest  soared  to 
$37.1  billion.  And  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
the  federal  government  will  pay  out  $44.6 
billion  in  interest  on  the  $650  billion  national 
debt.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1982  the  inter- 
est outlay  will  reach  some  $55  billion  a  year. 

These  figures  are  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  The  average  taxpayer,  trying  to 
squeeze  a  $3-a-pound  can  of  coffee  Into  his 
budget,  simply  cannot  visualize  a  billion  dol- 
lars. As  a  result,  many  voters  do  not  perceive 
the  growing  federal  debt — and  the  growing 
sums  needed  to  service  it — as  political  issues 
that  affect  them  as  individuals. 

Yet  the  $44.6  billion  slated  for  interest  ex- 
pense in  the  coming  fiscal  year  would  buy  a 
lot  of  goods  and  services  if  It  could  be  di- 
verted Into  other  programs.  The  Interest  cost 
represents  $3  billion  more  than  total  federal 
government  outlays  for  education,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  environment  In  the  coming 
year.  Or,  In  another  light:  If  Interest  costs 
could  be  reduced  significantly,  taxpayers 
could  be  given  a  healthy  tax  cut.  After  all, 
the  Interest  expense  will  account  for  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  $171.2  billion  that 
the  government  expects  In  revenues  from 
personal  Income  taxes  In  fiscal  '78. 

But  the  debt  and  Its  consequent  Interest 
costs  fester  away,  requiring  ever  larger 
chunks  of  the  federal  budget  pie.  Most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  Ignore  It;  adding  to  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  a  handy  way  to  finance 
runaway  spending  in  budget  deficit  years 
that  stretch  back  to  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. The  deficits  in  fiscal  '76  and  '77  and 
the  projected  deficit  In  fiscal  '78  total  more 
than  $150  billion.  If  President  Carter  Imple- 
ments his  spending  proposals,  the  total  could 
approach  $200  billion — in  only  three  fiscal 
years. 

A  measure  Introdiiced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  require  the  federal  bvidget 
to  be  balanced,  but  its  chances  of  passage  are 
zero.  Congress  has  found  it  far  too  conven- 
ient to  keep  running  up  the  deficits — and  the 
debt:  Its  members  would  be  thrown  out  of 
office  11  they  had  to  raise  tax  rates  to  pay 
for  their  hlgh-fiown  programs.  So  the  debt 
will  keep  growing,  and  so  will  the  interest 
payments.  Living  on  the  cuff  may  be  the  easy 
way — but  no  one  ever  described  It  as  cheap. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  THROUGH 
COGENERATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
wastes  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  the 
energy  we  consume.  In  1975,  we  wasted 
more  fossil  fuel  than  was  used  by  two- 


thirds  of  the  world's  population.  Of 
course,  our  wasteful  consumption  of  en- 
ergy resources  will  not  continue  for- 
ever— it  will  come  to  a  rather  abrupt 
halt  the  moment  we  find  there  are  no 
energy  resources  left. 

Conserving  energy  need  not  be  simply 
painful  or  difficult.  About  17  percent  of 
all  our  energy  is  used  by  industry  to  pro- 
duce steam  for  their  industrial  processes. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  steam  energy 
floats  up  smokestacks  into  the  sky.  But 
wherever  industrial  steam  is  generated, 
there  is  also  a  potential  to  generate  elec- 
tricity using  only  one-half  the  fuel  re- 
quired by  the  most  efficient  central  sta- 
tion powerplant.  This  simple  process, 
called  cogeneration,  can  painlessly  save 
the  United  States  about  1.8  million  bar- 
rels of  oil-equivalent  every  day,  and  can 
produce  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
electric  budget  projected  by  ERDA's 
COAT  study  for  the  year  2000 — at  one- 
half  the  fuel  cost  of  central  station 
power. 

The  present  technique  for  cogeneration 
at  this  efficiency,  however,  requires  either 
natural  gas  or  petroleum.  But  equipment 
can  be  developed  for  commercial  use 
within  5  or  10  years  using  coal  or  solid 
wastes  for  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  the  ramifications  of  this 
intermediate  technology  will  be  enorm- 
ous. Implementing  it  will  not  only  save 
tremendous  quantities  of  fuel — it  will  al- 
so reduce  capital  investment  require- 
ments in  the  electric  industry  by  about 
$5  billion  per  year  and  will  considerably 
reduce  air  pollution. 

I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  facili- 
tate commercial  utilization  of  cogenera- 
tion techniques  using  coal  and  solid 
wastes  for  fuel  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  reading  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  by  two  brilliant  and 
concerned  physicists  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Environmental  Stud- 
ies, Dr.  Robert  H.  Williams  and  Dr. 
Prank  von  Hippel.  A  portion  of  their  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Energy  Waste  and  Nuclear 
Power  Growth."  concisely  describes  co- 
generation  technology  and  its  potential 
for  energy  conservation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  relevant  section  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  relevant 
section  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COGENERATED    ELECTRICITY 

Cogeneration  plants  would  save  on  fuel 
costs  by  using  the  waste  heat  from  electric 
power  generation  for  the  production  of  low 
temperature  steam  for  industrial  process 
uses.  As  has  already  been  noted,  typically 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  energy  of  a  central 
station  generating  plant  goes  Into  "waste 
heat" — corresponding  currently  to  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  U.S.  energy  use.  At  the 
same  time  about  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  fuel 
Is  used  in  the  production  of  Industrial  process 
steam.  Obviously  a  great  deal  of  fuel  would 
be  saved  if  the  waste  heat  from  electrical 
generation  could  be  used  to  supply  this  low 
temperature  heat.  In  fact  It  Is  relatively  easy 
to  establish  that  only  about  half  as  much 
fuel  would  be  required  per  kilowatt  hour  of 
generated  electricity  at  an  industrial  co- 
generation  facility  as  would  be  required  at 
a  central  station  power  plant.  (That  is,  the 
extra  fuel  required  beyond  that  which  would 
be  needed  to  produce  the  process  steam  sep- 
arately.) 

The  key  to  the  practicality  of  such  a  pro- 
posal Is  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  operations 
at  Industrial  process  steam-using  plants  is 
often  large  enough  to  make  by-product  elec- 
tricity generation  economical.  Indeed  this 
practicality  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  co- 
generation  systems  account  for  approximate- 
ly 12  percent  of  West  Germany's  electrical 
capacity  today.  As  recently  as  1950,  17  per- 
cent of  U.S.  electrical  generating  capacity 
was  associated  with  industrial  process  steam 
production.  This  percentage  has  steadily  de- 
clined over  time,  however,  to  about  4  percent 
In  1974. 

The  decline  of  cogeneration  as  a  major 
supplier  of  electricity  In  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  to  the  remarkable  decreases 
both  In  fuel  costs  and  capital  costs  (in  con- 
stant dollars)  enjoyed  by  the  eleclrlcal  utili- 
ties during  the  195bs  and  1960s.  This  allowed 
them  to  set  very  low  prices  for  bulk  power 
sold  to  industrial  users  (see  Figure  3).  Co- 
generation  of  electricity  at  industrial  sites 
was  discouraged  further  by  the  utilities'  re- 
fusal to  buy  at  fair  prices  the  cogenerated 
electricity  which  was  in  excess  of  a  plant's 
owns  needs,  and  by  their  practice  of  charg- 
ing very  high  fees  for  contracts  to  provide 
replacement  power  during  periods  when  in- 
dustrial cogeneration  units  were  shut  down 
for  maintenance  or  repair. 

New  analyses  which  take  Into  account  the 
recent  and  prolected  increases  in  the  costs 
both  of  fuel=  and  utilitv-E'enerated  electricity 
Indicate,  however,  that  the  economics  of  In- 
dustrial cogeneration  have  become  very  at- 
tractive. One  studv  nreoarpd  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Adminii=tration.  for  examole. 
concludes  that  it  would  be  economlcpliv  lus- 
tlfled  during  the  decade  1975-198'5  to  Install 
entiloment  in  the  chemical,  petro'eiim  re- 
flnine.  and  naner  and  d"1d  Industrie;  alone 
to  coeenerate  the  eaulvalent  of  almo=t  one- 
half  of  the  U.S  electricity  use  in  the  year 
197.5. 

These  numbers  were  obtained  bv  ass"m- 
in?  tbat  cogeneration  would  be  Accomplished 
by  usinq  ga";  turbines  to  drive  the  electrical 
generators  while  the  exhaust  from  these  tur- 
bines would  be  used  to  provide  heat  for  a 
nrocess  steam  boiler.  In  terms  of  overall  costs, 
this  would  probablv  be  the  optimal  tech- 
nology for  cogeneration.  The  only  problem 
is  that  the  eas  turbine  systems  in  wide  use 
today  burn  only  expensive  oil  or  gas.  However, 
there  has  been  good  experience  In  West  Ger- 
many over  the  last  20  years  with  coal-fired 
closed  cycle  gas  turbines,  and  It  appears  likely 
that  by  the   1980s  relatively  low  cost  high 


pressure  fluldlzed  bed  combustors  will  be 
available  for  firing  gas  turbines  directly  with 
coal  (or  any  other  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
fuel.  Including  solid  wastes). 

We  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000  indus- 
trial steam-using  plants  could  produce  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  electricity  budget  pro- 
jected for  the  COAT  scenario.  Such  a  large 
amount  of  electricity  would  substantially  al- 
ter the  electricity  supply  mix  envisioned  by 
ERDA.  In  particular,  if  all  this  cogeneration 
electrical  capacity  were  fueled  with  coal,  the 
extra  coal  required  would  amount  to  about 
350  million  tons  per  year — bringing  the  total 
coal  use  for  electricity  generation  in  the 
COAT  scenario  up  to  a  level  approximately 
40  percent  higher  than  in  1975. 

Most  of  this  cogenerated  electricity  would 
substitute  for  nuclear  power  for  two  reasons : 
(i)  nuclear  power  dominates  the  COAT  elec- 
tricity supply;  (11)  since  large  process  steam 
users  operate  around  the  clock,  cogenera- 
tion power  would  also  be  generated  around 
the  clock  and  would  therefore  be  directly 
substitutable  for  the  power  generated  from 
central  station  "base  loan"  plants.*  In 
ERDA's  COAT  scenario  almost  all  the  base 
load  capacity  Is  nuclear  (450  out  of  510  glga- 
watts).  Cogeneration  capacity  would  there- 
fore tend  to  displace  this  capacity.  Our  esti- 
mate would  therefore  result  in  the  cogen- 
eration capacity  replacing  up  to  230  glga- 
watts  of  nuclear  capacity  in  the  year  2000. 
thereby  reducing  the  level  of  nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  In  the  COAT  scenario  from 
450  to  less  than  250  glgawatts. 

Although  250  glgawatts  would  be  low  rela- 
tive to  ERDA's  projections  It  would  be  far 
from  low  In  an  absolute  sense.  It  would  still 
be  almost  100  glgawatts  higher  than  cur- 
rent Industry  estimates  of  U.S.  capacity  in 
1985 — and  fission  power  would  still  generate 
in  the  year  2000  three-quarters  as  much  elec- 
trical energy  as  the  entire  electrical  sector 
did  in  1975.  It  would  also  Involve  about  25 
percent  more  nuclear  power  than  in  ERDA's 
"limited  nucelar  power"  scenario,  which  es- 
sentially represents  the  effects  of  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  power  beyond  the  plants 
under  construction  or  on  order. 

A  life  cycle  of  this  capacity  (30  years  per 
reactor)  could  be  supported  without  plu- 
tonium  recycle  or  improvements  in  reactor 
technology  with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
uranium  in  ERDA's  "reserve"  and  "probable" 
resotirce  categories.  The  total  uranium  In 
these  categories  plus  that  currently  In  ERDA's 
"possible"  and  "speculative"  resource  cate- 
gories would  support  almost  three  times  this 
capacity  for  30  years  or  the  same  capacity 
for  almost  90  years.  If  the  more  recent  high- 
er resource  estimates  of  the  uranium  Indus- 
try are  borne  out  (see  note  2),  the  "once- 
through"  nuclear  economy  could  support 
twice  as  many  reactor  years  again.  In  our 
view  this  situation  hardly  constitutes  a 
"uranium  supply  crisis"  and  would  appear 
to  provide  a  period  of  at  least  a  decade  dur- 
ing which  a  decision  regarding  plutonlum 
recycle  could  be  postponed  without  HI  ef- 
fects, while  we  attempt  to  develop  an  alter- 
native future  for  fission  power. 


•A  utility's  base  load  plants  would  be  those 
plants  with  the  lowest  fuel  costs.  These 
plants  would  be  operated  at  periods  such  as 
late  at  night  when  electricity  demand  Is  low 
in  preference  to  other  "intermediate  load" 
and  "peaking  load"  power  plants  which  have 
higher  fuel  costs.  Base  load  plants  are  often 
also  the  most  expensive  plants  In  terms  of 
capital  costs  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  run 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  generate  enough 
electric  energy  to  Justify  the  high  capital 
costs. 


BEWARE  OF  THE  BELL  BILL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  truth  in  packaging 
bill,  it  might  well  have  extei.ded  the 
coverage  to  truth  in  legislative  packag- 
ing. Every  now  and  then  legislation  is 
proposed  that  bears  a  title  of  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act. 
Many  Members  in  both  bodies  climbed 
aboard,  obviously  attracted  by  such 
words  as  "consumer"  and  "reform." 
Also,  they  were  deceived  by  the  fact  that 
the  prime  mover  behind  this  proposal, 
A.T.  &  T.,  retained  a  low  profile,  while 
the  active  lobbying  was  carried  out  by 
various  groups  that  fronted  for  Bell,  in- 
cluding some  labor  representatives,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  small  "in- 
dependent" phone  companies  and  certain 
rural  cooperative  phone  companies. 

This  deceptive  packaging  is  being 
repeated  in  this  Congress.  The  bill, 
rather  than  helping  consumers,  would 
result  in  higher  prices,  stifled  innovation, 
and  increased  concentration  in  a  monop- 
oly industry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that 
Members  be  alerted  to  the  authentic 
source  of  the  measure.  There  are  con- 
siderations even  more  important  than 
the  question  of  competition  in  the  com- 
munications industry.  This  question  of 
A.T.  &  T.'s  tightening  its  exclusive  hold 
in  communications,  unti  it  has  the  "per- 
fect monopoly,"  involves  the  added  ques- 
tion of  whether  any  corporation  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  beyond  the  size  where 
it  can  be  regulated  by  Government. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  with  an 
analysis  that  appeared  in  the  Business  & 
Finance  section  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  12,  1976,  by  William  Jones, 
entitled  "Dealing  with  A.T.  &  T.  Not  an 
Easy  Task.  Even  for  the  United  States." 
This  article,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  impact  of  Bell  on  our  economy  and 
Government's  ability  to  cope,  raises  two 
disturbing  questions. 

One  is  the  inability  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  has  an  annual  appropriation  of 
some  $25  million,  for  all  its  various 
endeavors,  to  battle  on  an  equal  footing 
with  A.T.  &  T.  Bell  is  reported  to  have 
assigned  legions  of  lawyers,  reportedly 
over  600,  to  oppose  the  Government's 
antitrust  actions. 

The  second  concern  is  the  inability  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  properly 
audit  and  assess  Bell  for  taxes.  This  was 
described  by  an  IRS  official  who  recently 
resigned.  He  charged,  reported  Morton 
Mintz  in  the  November  9,  1976,  Wash- 
ington Post,  that  Bell  owed  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  $3  billion  in  corporate  taxes, 
which  could  not  be  collected  because  the 
IRS  is  not  big  enough  to  audit  the  Bell 
systems  complicated  books.  That  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  amazing  fact  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
despite  years  of  "regulating"  A.T.  &  T., 
still  has  not  determined  the  size  of  the 
company's  rate  base,  which  of  course 
must  be  kno\nTi  in  order  to  provide 
meaningful  economic  regulations. 
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Obviously,  if  any 
for  the  Department  of  Jus 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 
FCC,  then  it  is  certainly 
mit  legitimate  competitioi 
countervailing  forces  at 
It  certainly  is  not  the  t__ 
to  aid  and  abet  the  furthqr 
a  corporate  entity  that  is 
for  the  agencies  of  Gov 
Mr.  President,  I  take 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
of  the  "Bell  bill,"  and 
consent  to  have  printed 
the  two  articles  to  which  I 

There  being  no  objectiqn 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Posi 
IBS  Hit  on  A.T.  & 

(By  Morton  Min 
Over  a  10-year  period,  the 
nue  Service  has  failed  to  coll( 
blUlon  in  Income  taxes  owec 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
official  charges. 

The   m\jor   cause   Is   the 
agency  with  a  budget  of  $593 
auditing   of   all   tax  returns 
well  as  corporate,  to  audit 
of  a  corporation  with  rev  en-, 
says  Lawrence  R.  Sloan. 

Now  a  consultin?  engl  .leer 
Sloan  for  nine  years  was  the 
tlon  engineer  r.nd  acting;  c: 
the  Manhattan  District  of  th 
"The  error  continues  with 
year,  growing  larger  as   the 
grows."  SU^an  says  in  an 
lis'oed  next  Mo.iday.  A.T 
report  for  1975,  values  its 
Uon. 

Moreover,  the  difflcultles  __ 
in  auditing  A.T.&T. — the  wor 
poration — probably  exist  fo 
companies,  as  well,  Sloan 

His  article  will  appear  in 
by  Tax  Analysts  and  Advoc 
A  self-described  public  U'te: 
does  tax  analysis  for  news 
officers  and  advisers  Include  ^ 
missloner  Sheldon  S.  Cohen 
former  high  officials  of  the 
Before  accepting  Sloan's 
lysts  submitted  it  for  con: 
A.T.&T.  ar,d  tw^o  independent 
perts.  Profs.  Charles  A. 
University  and  James  A 
ver5ity  of  Michigan. 

The  IRS  said  It   would 
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for  certain  repairs  of  switching  equipment, 
which  Is  mainly  In  AT&T's  central  offices 
and  In  Its  operating  companies  throughout 
the  country. 

Diu-lng  the  10-year  period  from  1966 
through  1975,  this  Item  accounted  for  more 
than  30  per  cent,  or  at  least  $12  billion, 
of  the  approximately  $41  billion  deducted 
by  the  Bell  System  for  maintenance  of  Its 
entire  physical  plant,  Sloan  wrote. 

His  contention  Is  that  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  $12  billion  In  swltchlng-gear 
maintenance  actually  upgraded  the  equip- 
ment by  enlarging  its  capacity  by  25  per 
cent  or  more.  Upgrading  Is  not  a  mere  re- 
pair, he  argued,  but  an  addition  to  AT&T's 
plant  that,  "consistent  with  prudent  tax 
management,"  ought  to  be  capitalized  over 
the  life  of  the  equipment. 

But  treating  upgrading  as  maintenance 
Is  advantageous  to  the  company  because, 
Sloan  said,  maintenance  expense  is  fully  de- 
ductible In  the  year  In  which  it  is  Incurred. 
James  S.  Byrna,  director  of  Tax  Analysts, 
estimated  that  expensing  rather  than  capi- 
talizing a  piece  of  work  costing,  say,  51,000, 
would  save  AT&T  $49  annually.  The  esti- 
mated savings  reflects  assumptions  that  the 
work  is  an  asset,  that  the  asset  has  a  10- 
year  life,  that  the  cost  of  capital  is  10  per 
cent  and  that  the  Investment  tax  credit  is 
11  per  cent. 

Especially  because  It  owns  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which  manufactures  and  rebuilds 
switching  equipment,  AT&T  "is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  manage  the  cost"  of  the  equipment 
"so  as  to  maximize  the  amount  that  is  ex- 
pensed," Sloan  wrote. 

Yet  the  company  "has  been  almost  com- 
pletely unchallenged"  by  the  IRS  in  making 
decisions  on  whether  to  expense  or  capitalize 
work  on  the  equipment,  he  continued.  This, 
he  added,  is  "a  commentary  en  the  inability 
of  the  IRS  to  audit  one  of  the  world's  largest 
companies."  * 

Halperln  said  that  regulatory  agencies — 
not  AT&T — establish  the  accounting  proced- 
ures It  follows,  that  the  company  Is  subject 
to  continual,  comprehensive  audits  by  In- 
dependent accounting  firms,  and  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
state  utility  commissions  a.ssure  compliance. 
Told  of  Halperln's  statement,  Sloan  said, 
"The  regulatory  commissions,  both  state  and 
federal,  do  not  write  tax  laws."  Moreover,  he 
said,  the  courts  often  have  upheld  the  IRS 
over  regulatory  agencies. 

Sloan  said  that  the  IRS  lost  at  least  $1.14 
billion  In  tax  revenues  largely  because  of 
other  AT&T  tax  practices,  some  of  them  In- 
volving work  on  equipment  other  than 
switching  gear. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Sloan  cited  Western 
Electrlc's  performance  of  "all  significant  re- 
pair work  on  telephone  Instruments,  switch- 
boards, teletypewriters." 

Although  minor  adjustments  are  made  in 
the  field,  such  eqttlpment  is  returned  to 
Western  Electric  in  "a  planned  program  of 
upgrading  and  rebuilding;  to  the  latest  stand- 
ards," Sloan  wrote.  "Again,  this  major  prob- 
lem area  is  a  complete  mysterv  to  the  IRS." 

Yet  another  "major  problem  area"  devel- 
oped about  20  years  ago  when,  Sloan  said, 
electronic  swltchlnp;  became  available.  It 
made  obsolete  the  slower  electro-mechanical 
gear. 

Rather  than  replace  the  old  equipment  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,  the  Bell  System— and 
other  phone  companies — began  "a  planned 
pro?ram=;  of  'managed'  obsolescence"  in 
which.  Sloan  wrote,  much  of  the  old  equip- 
ment was  rebuilt,  upsraded  and  elven  favor- 
able tax  treatment.  One  result  was  a  tax  loss 
of  the  government  that  he  figured  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $300  million  In  15  years. 

"The  IRS  has  lived  with  this  error  because 
It  simply  does  not  have  the  technical  capabil- 
ity to  deal  with  such  a  problem."  Sloan  wrote. 


AT&Ts  Halperln  said  the  record  does  not 
bear  out  any  charge  of  "managed"  obsolesc- 
ence. "For  several  years  now,  we  have  been 
Installing  electronic  switching  equipment  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  every  two  days,"  he 
wrote  Byrne. 

Denying  that  AT&T  had  assigned  unrealis- 
tically  long  depreciation  lives,  the  executive 
said,  "Any  Investigation  will  show  that  all 
Bell  System  companies  have  constantly  and 
aggressively  tried  to  obtain  higher  deprecia- 
tion rates  than  permitted  by  the  regulatory 
commissions." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12.  1976] 

Dealing  Wrrn  A.T.  &  T.  Hard  Even  for 

Untted  States 

(By  William  H.  Jones) 

New  York. — About  20  leading  biislnessmen 
gathered  in  Plains,  Ga.,  earlier  this  fall  for  a 
buffet  lunch  and  a  four-hour  chat  with 
Jimmy  Carter. 

John  D.  deButts,  chairman  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  was  among  those 
who  attended.  Thomas  R.  (Bert)  Lance,  now 
director-designate  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  was  In  charge  of  organiz- 
ing the  session,  and  he  allotted  each  of  the 
corporate  chiefs  five  minutes. 

"The  purpose  was  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk,"  deButts  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview  at  the  Bell  System's  headquarters 
on  Lower  Broadway.  The  AT&T  chief  said  he 
had  expected  his  fellow  corporation  chiefs 
to  focus  on  general  problems  and  he  had  in- 
tended to  do  the  same. 

DeButts  was  placed  eighth  in  the  order 
of  speakers  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  recalled, 
all  those  who  spoke  before  him  devoted  their 
five-minute  intervals  to  specific  problems 
their  own  companies  or  industries  faced. 

So  deButts  departed  from  hLs  prepared 
remarks  and  gave  the  future  president  of  the 
United  States  a  three-minute  summary  of 
the  AT&T  chief's  favorite  subject  today — 
keeping  the  world's  largest  private  enterprise 
as  "one  system,  one  policy,  universal  service," 
a  maxim  of  the  company  ever  since  it  was 
enunciated  nearly  a  century  ago  by  the 
firm's  first  professional  manager,  Theodore 
Vail. 

That  policy,  which  evolved  Into  a  govern- 
ment-blessed national  monopoly  and  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and 
diverse  telephone  system  in  the  world,  is 
under  great  challenge  today  by  the  federal 
government  itself  in  a  major  antitrust  suit 
and  by  government  regulatory  policies  In 
recent  years  designed  to  give  A'T&T  a  dose  of 
free-market  competition. 

DeButts  said  he  explained  to  Carter  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  be  a  major  economic 
Issue  before  the  incoming  95th  Congress  and 
a  tough  Issue  for  the  Ca^er  administration. 
It  is  called  the  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act,  a  title  that  critics  have  sug- 
gested is  so  deceptive  that  it  should  be 
attacked  under  truth-in-advertising  statutes. 
Nearly  200  members  of  the  outgoing  Con- 
gress have  sponsored  the  legislation,  and 
the  telephone  industry  virtually  Is  united  in 
support  of  the  Bell  System-sponsored  legis- 
lation, which  would  enhance  the  monopoly 
status  which  AT&T  officers  believe  should  be 
continued. 

According  to  deButts,  Carter  "was  atten- 
tive, took  copious  notes  personally,  was  open- 
minded,  listened  and  was  extremely  knowl- 
edgable."  The  AT&T  chief  said  Carter  ac- 
knowledged that  the  future  status  of  the  na- 
tion's telecommunications  industry  was  an 
Important  subject  and  that  Carter's  staff  has 
been  wrestling  with  it. 

As  officials  of  the  departing  Republican  ad- 
ministration discovered,  dealing  with  AT&T 
is  not  an  easy  task.  John  Eger,  v/ho  w!:s  act- 
ing director  of  the  White"  House  Office  ol 
Telecommunications  PoUcy  for  21  months, 
strongly  opposed  the  Bell  System  legislation 
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as  "sheer  foUy"  because  It  would  scrap  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  decisions 
opening  up  some  phases  of  the  telephone 
business  to  competition. 

When  Thomas  J.  Hauser  moved  Into  the 
White  House  slot  last  July,  however,  ad- 
ministration policy  was  totally  altered.  "I 
disagree  with  John,"  said  Hauser  of  Eger's 
position.  Hauser  said  he  would  remain  "neu- 
tral" on  the  legislation. 

The  FCC,  meanwhile,  continues  its  ada- 
mant opposition  to  the  legislation,  which  de- 
Butts  said  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  new 
Congress.  FCC  chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley 
told  a  House  hearing  on  the  measure  this 
fall  that  the  Bell  bill  would  give  AT&T  new 
monopoly  powers  and  immunity  from  anti- 
trust laws.  Wiley  asserted  that  pricing  poli- 
cies of  the  telephone  firm  already  are  forcing 
some  users  to  pay  more  than  a  "fair"  share 
of  communications  costs,  and  the  FCC  will 
continue  to  require  competition  in  all  areas 
of  the  Industry  except  for  actual  telephone 
services. 

In  effect.  Wiley  said,  AT&T  was  attempting 
an  end  run  around  competition  by  seeking 
sanction  by  Congress  to  nullify  FCC  regula- 
tion. All  the  while,  the  Justice  Department 
is  continuing  to  pursue  the  biggest  antitrust 
case  in  American  history,  an  attempt  to 
break  up  AT&T  into  separate  manufacturing 
and  operating  companies. 

Nearly  everything  said  about  AT&T  can  be 
preceded  by  the  word  "biggest."  It  is  the 
biggest  privately  held  company  in  the  world, 
with  $85  billion  of  assets.  It  recently  re- 
ported quarterly  profits  of  $1  billion,  the 
biggest  amount  of  money  ever  earned  by  a 
private  firm  in  three  months  (only  four  U.S. 
Arms  had  profits  exceeding  $1  billion  for  all 
of  1975 — Exxon,  $2.5  billion:  General  Motors, 
$1.25  billion;  International  Business  Ma- 
chines, $2  billicn;  and  AT&T  Itself,  $3.1  bil- 
lion). 

With  nearly  1  million  employees.  AT&T  Is 
the  nation's  biggest  private  employer.  Stock- 
holders' equity  In  AT&T  of  mere  than  $34 
billion  is  the  biggest  In  private  industry,  and 
the  Bell  System  has  the  biggest  number  of 
Individual  shareholders  (about  3.6  million). 
Only  in  annual  revenues  can  AT&T  said  ta 
be  No.  2 — to  Exxon  Corp. 

The  question  Is  whether  AT&T  Is  too  big, 
and  many  people  In  government  believe  that 
is  the  case.  FCC  officials  have  worried  for 
years  that  the  Bell  System  may  be  "too  big" 
for  them  to  regulate,  given  the  legions  of 
lawyers  and  accountants  the  company  can 
throw  into  battle  against  an  agency  with 
comparatively  puny  resources.  Similarly, 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ability 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  battle  on  an  equal  footing  with  AT&T. 
A  former  Internal  Revenue  Service  employee 
has  charged  that  the  U.S.  lost  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion in  Income  taxes  from  AT&T  over  10 
years  because  the  IRS  isn't  big  enough  to 
audit  Bell  System  books. 

In  the  stock  market,  AT&T  is  so  big  that 
changes  in  the  price  of  its  stock  affect  all 
of  Wall  Street.  When  AT&T  was  charged 
with  antitrust  violations  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, AT&T  and  the  stock  market  went 
down.  Last  week,  as  interest  rates  continued 
to  decline,  AT&T's  stock  advanced  because 
Its  high  dividend  made  it  attractive  as  an 
Investment;  shares  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany hit  an  11 -year  high  of  $64  on  Friday 
and  helped  spur  a  market  rally. 

DeButts  is  sensitive  to  the  charge  of  big- 
ness. Negative  reaction  to  the  $1  billion  of 
quarterly  profits  shows  that  "the  press  and 
public  need  a  lesson  In  economics,"  deButts 
said  recently.  "The  people  who  are  being 
critical  are  looking  merely  at  a  dollar  figure. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  $70  bil- 
lion invested  in  this  business  by  Individual 
stockholders  and  bondholders." 

In  AT&T's  view,  the  profits  "aren't  high 
enough,"  he  added.  In  terms  of  utility  In- 


dustry profitability.  AT&T  Is  not  In  the  top 
ranks.  The  rates  of  return  It  Is  permitted  by 
state  regulatory  agencies  are  not  being 
achieved.  "It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  but 
you  have  to  relate  It  to  something  else."  de- 
Butts  said. 

According  to  Fortune  magazine,  AT&T 
ranked  37th  among  the  country's  top  50  util- 
ity firms  In  profits  as  a  percentage  of  equity 
(9.3)  In  1975.  Northern  Natural  Gas  of 
Omaha  was  No.  1  at  18.5  per  cent  and  West- 
ern Union  was  50th  at  5.5  per  cent. 

Still,  AT&T  Is  about  to  complete  Its  most 
successful  year — appropriate  enough  for  a 
company  celebrating  its  100th  birthday.  De- 
Butts  doesn't  make  forecasts  of  earnings,  but 
he  said  it  Is  obvious  that  1976  profits  will  be 
at  a  record  level.  The  firm  earned  $6  a  share 
In  the  first  eight  months,  and  the  best  pre- 
vious annual  record  was  $5.28  In  1974.  Annual 
revenues  for  1976  will  approach  $35  billion. 

DeButts  said  AT&T  Is  earning  about  8.89 
per  cent  annually  on  total  capital  investment 
compared  with  between  9.3  per  cent  and  9.5 
per  cent  permitted  in  most  states.  To  boost 
revenues,  the  firm's  f.ub?:diaries  are  seeking 
$1.4  billion  of  rate  Increases  from  regulatory 
agencies  in  22  states — including  $337  million 
of  higher  rates  in  New  York  and  $272  million 
In  Texas. 

In  all  AT&T  rate  cases,  the  company's  sub- 
sidiaries are  pushing  a  Bell  System  goal  of 
making  individual  customers  pay  for  actual 
services  they  use.  This  takes  the  form  of 
higher  chnrges  for  calls  made  from  pay  tele- 
phones, charges  for  information  calls  (soon 
to  be  proposed  for  interstate  information 
calls,  as  well),  and  "message-unit"  timing, 
like  that  in  metropolitan  New  York,  under 
which  callers  pay  for  each  minute  of  a  call 
instead  of  on  a  per-call  basis. 

Seated  in  a  small  parlor  adjacent  to  his 
office  here,  deButts  pondered  the  status  cf 
being  big.  "In  a  lot  of  people's  minds,  b'g- 
ness  is  bad.  But  that  overlooks  that  fact  that 
only  bigger  companies  can  give  the  public 
what  it  wants."  deButts  .stated. 

If  the  Justice  Department  succeeds  In 
breaking  up  AT&T  or  if  the  FCC  succeeds  in 
reducing  Its  business  hold,  "customers  will 
pay  more  because  the  (surviving)  companies 
would  be  unable  to  raise  capital  as  we  can,  as 
a  system."  the  AT&T  chief  executive 
continued. 

"We  don't  think  we're  getting  a  fair  shake 
from  the  FCC,"  said  deButts.  complaining 
about  an  inability  to  offer  new  services  or 
change  rates  without  prior  government  ap- 
proval. AT&T  Is  going  to  Congress  because 
"FCC  action  Is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  public.  I'm  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  it.  They're  forcing  u.5  to  halt  policies 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

On  the  antitrust  esse,  deButts  expressed 
complete  confidence  th.at  AT&T  will  be  vic- 
torious, as  the  company  has  been  In  the  past 
when  faced  with  serious  challenge  by  govern- 
ment. "Frankly,  I'm  not  concerned  about  It," 
he  said,  vowing  that  the  Bell  System  will 
not  agree  to  any  consent  agreement  this  time 
as  It  did  to  settle  a  previous  antitrust  suit 
started  in  1949,  which  sought  to  separate 
AT&T  from  Western  Electric,  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's manufacturing  ccmpany  from  which 
most  telephone  equipment  Is  purchased.  The 
earlier  case  ended  In  1956  and  left  AT&T 
intact . 

DeButts  said  he  has  600  people  working 
on  the  case  now,  which  he  saii  will  cost  $300 
million  for  gathering  data,  take  a  decade  to 
complete  and  add  up  to  "billions  of  pieces  of 
paper."  A  federal  court  here  ha.s  not  ruled  out 
the  antitrust  case  In  fre  face  of  AT&T  claims 
that  "pervasive"  regulation  now  existing 
takes  the  place  of  antitrust  laws.  Proceedinj.s 
are  continuing  in  the  "discovery"  stage, 
setting  ground  rules  for  the  big  battle. 

As  for  the  legislation.  It  will  be  Intro- 
duced next  month  and  could  lead  to  a  thor- 


ough review  of  the  FCC  and  government  tele- 
communications policies.  DeButts  rejects 
the  Idea  that  the  Bell  bill  Is  designed  to 
"stifle  competition."  Rather,  he  said.  It  is 
designed  to  keep  other  companies — some  big 
giants,  such  as  IBM  or  RCA  Corp.,  and  some 
small,  such  as  MCI  in  Washington — from 
taking  away  the  most  profitable  Intercity 
telephone  business  from  large-volume  users 
and  leaving  AT&T  only  with  a  costly  plant 
and  less  profitable  rural  and  residential  serv- 
ice to  perform. 

If  competition  Is  to  be  mandated.  It  would 
be  under  the  same  ground  rules  for  all  com- 
panies under  the  Bell-backed  bill.  The  meas- 
ure also  would  prohibit  the  FCC  from  requir- 
ing AT&T  to  charge  rates  higher  than  Bell 
officials  want,  so  long  as  the  rates  cover  costs. 
Small  communications  companies  view  the 
last  provision  as  one  that  would  permit 
AT&T  to  cut  rates  and  put  competitors  out 
of  business. 

To  date,  deButts  said,  AT&T  is  losing 
$275  million  In  revenues  a  year  to  small  firms 
that  offer  specialized  business  services.  When 
compared  with  $35  billion  of  revenues,  the 
amount  Is  tiny.  But  "that  Is  not  the  point," 
deButts  stated.  "To  whatever  degree  they 
take  revenue  away,  we  have  to  Increase  res- 
idential rates  by  that  amount,"  he  declared. 

"We've  only  seen  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  > 
If  the  FCC  gees  on  (permitting  more  com- 
petition), it  will  expand,"  pushing  local  tele- 
phone rates  up  In  the  process.  That  pre- 
dicted outcome  has  been  denounced  by 
chairman  Wiley  of  the  FCC  and  by  the  small 
competing  firms,  who  say  costs  can  come 
down. 

DeButts  said  AT&T  has  made  no  compre- 
hensive survey  of  "damage"  allegedly  in- 
flicted on  the  Interstate  telephone  network 
by  the  use  of  switchboards  and  other  non- 
Bell  devices,  which  under  FCC  policy  AT&T 
Is  supposed  to  connect. 

On  other  topics,  deButts: 

Said  AT&T  Is  forecasting  1977  growth 
of  about  13  per  cent  in  revenues  and  10  per 
cent  in  long  distance  calls.  The  current  8 
per  cent  growth  in  long  distance  calls  Is  be- 
low expectations. 

Forecast  AT&T  capital  spending  next  year 
of  about  $10.4  billion,  with  national  Inflation 
of  5.8  per  cent. 

Said  the  new  administration  could  en- 
courage the  economy  by  ending  a  double 
taxation  on  dividends  that  are  reinvested  In 
stock. 

Expressed  "sympathy"  for  the  steel  Indus- 
try In  seeking  to  Increase  prices  because  "they 
have  to  get  their  earnings  up"  to  attract 
capital  for  expansion.  DeButts  Is  a  director  of 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  the  Industry's  leader. 


PHIL  HART:  THE  BEST  OF  US  ALL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  18 
years  ago  this  January  that  I  first  took 
my  seat  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  memorable  day — filled  with 
the  excitement  of  a  new  adventure,  and 
the  anticipation  of  young  men  looking 
into  the  future  with  supreme  confidence. 

We  were  the  Class  of  1958.  We  became 
friends,  and  those  of  us  who  are  still  here 
treasure  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
left  and  the  special  relationship  we  all 
enjoyed. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  noticeably 
emptier  with  each  departure. 

None  is  missed  more  than  Phil  Hart. 

He  was  my  seat  mate  in  this  back  row 
for  16  years.  We  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
in  these  seats,  sharing  our  views  on  the 
issues  before  us,  watching  our  colleagues 
in  action,  participating  in  the  debates, 
discussing  parliamentary  strategy. 

He  would  often  observe,  in  the  course 
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of  a  particularly  heated 

floor,  "We  attach  a 

we  do  in  the  Senate  that 

anyone  outside  this 

of  humility  that  should 

to  each  of  us. 

We  both  had  young 
home  for  the  summer 
I  and  Gene  McCarthy 
evenings   together, 
pleased  us,  enjoying  our 
lorhoods  together 

Phil  was  a  very  special 
IS  gone,  and  each  time  I 
the  Senate  becomes  a 

The  Senate  needed  Phi 
it  a  better  place.  He  was 
own    inadequacy, 
above  it.  and.  without 
came  the  best  of  us  all. 

I  do  not  find  it  easy  tc 
my  heart  today.  Perhaps 
by  reading  something  I 
mer. 

It  was  a  time  when 
wasting  away.  Jane  and 
friends  to  share  the 
It  was  a  memorable 
good  talk,  and  the  love 
friendship.  Phil  asked  m^ 
toast  I  gave  that  eveni 
Jane  might  hear  it.  This 

First,  I  would  like  to  wel 
home.   Jane   and   I   are   del 
could    all    come.   This   has 
since  the  spring  of  1961.  W( 
longer    than    we    have    live  I 
house.  Our  youngest  chUd 
We  don't  have  many  partlei 
this  one  because  we  love 
I  have  known  Phil  for 
years — longer    than    we    hafe 
Senate.  He  Is  my  dearest 
ate.  I  love  him  more  than 
family. 

So  Jane  and  I  thought  it 
gather   a   few   friends 
testimony  of  that  frlendsh^) 
Intent  to  make  a  long 
have  tried  to  find  some  othefc- 
llze  what  Phil  means  to 
of  us. 
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What  I  selected,  finally,  ar  : 

The  sea  gull  Is  not  the 
all  its  habits.  The  species 
fled  with  Maine  and  New 
called  the  "laughing  giiU" 
dent  call  which  sound.s  like 

But  the  sea  gull  which 
coastline  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Maine — and   the   tempest 
lie  under  the  surface  and 
beyond  the  furthest  horlzoi  i 
see  on  a  clear  day. 

The  sea  gull  Is  at  home 
panses    and    those    great 
confined  to  the  sea — but 
and  streams  and  lakes  into 
derness  forests  which  still 
of  the  northern  regions  of 

It  does  not  fear  the 
ments  with  which  it  lives. 

In  flying.  It  is  a  thing  of 

It  Is  not  a  perfect  sy 
plete    symbol — of    the 
courage  and  compassion 
tify  with  Phil. 

But  in  Its  grace,  beauty 
to  dare  the  unknown,  it  Is 
spirit  we  see  in  Phil  Hart. 

So,  I  present  them  to  him 
the  friendship  which  has 
this  horse  this  evening. 
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WASTEWATER   TREATMENT   PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  wrote  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Charles  Schultze,  and  urged  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  consider  amending  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  package  to  include  at 
least  $14  billion  for  Federal  grants  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  plants  through- 
out the  Nation. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
present  allocations  for  this  program,  the 
largest  and  most  important  Federal  en- 
vironmental protection  grant  program, 
will  be  exhausted  this  fiscal  year  in  32 
States,  including  Minnesota.  My  pro- 
posal would  provide  $4  billion  of  eco- 
nomic stimulus  beyond  the  $10  billion 
that  is  assumed  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
1978  in  S.  57,  introduced  by  Senator 
MusKiE.  This  additional  $2  billion  each 
year  could  permit  thousands  of  munici- 
palities across  the  country  to  improve 
water  quality  in  their  communities 
through  the  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and,  create  productive  construc- 
tion jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Schultze's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tJ.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  8, 1977. 
Hon.  Charles  Schultze, 

Chairman.  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  I  most  appreciated 
the  presentation  of  Messrs.  Blumenthal  and 
Lance  and  yourself  last  Friday  at  th*"  Senate 
Budget  Committee  regarding  President  Car- 
ter's economic  recovery  package.  I  would 
like  to  expand  on  the  statements  I  made  at 
that  time.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  modify 
the  President's  proposals  to  provide  at  least 
$14  billion  for  the  construction  of  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  throughout  the 
nation. 

Thousands  of  communities  in  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere  are  prepared  to  put  those  dol  - 
lars  to  work  immediately  to  hire  skilled  con- 
struction workers,  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  clean  up  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources. In  my  judgment,  such  a  step  would 
also  support  the  President's  strong  and  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  environment. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  has  introduced 
S.  57,  which  authorizes  $5  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  1978  for  this  program. 
I  have  cosponsored  this  measure  because  of 
mv  experience  with  the  program  as  Governor 
of  Minnesota.  Unless  funds  are  made  avail- 
able bv  March  of  this  year,  the  most  signifi- 
cant federal-state-locai  partnership  to  clean 
up  the  nation's  water  will  all  but  end  in  32 
states,  including  Minnesota. 

In  my  state,  457  communities  have  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  in  need  of  expan- 
sion or  modernization  to  bring  them  in  com- 
pliance with  the  secondary  treatment  stand- 
ard of  Public  Law  92-500.  In  1976  dollars, 
this  effort  will  require  $1.2  billion,  and  the 
national  need  is  $76.2  billion. 

Without  an  appropriation  this  year.  200 
Minnesota  communities  will  not  be  able  to 
upgrade  their  wastewater  treatment  plants. 
About  40  communities  are   ready   to  begin 


construction,  with  contractors  and  construc- 
tion workers  prepared  to  start  work  this 
spring;  the  remainder  could  be  under  con- 
struction in  1978. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  estimates  that  every  $1  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  wastewater  plant  con- 
struction produces  40.000  Jobs,  20,000  of  them 
In  the  depressed  construction  Industry.  A  $7 
billion  appropriation  would  therefore  trans- 
late to  a  large  number  of  Jobs  and  substan- 
tial purchases  of  construction  materials  and 
equipment,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  en- 
vironmental  purposes  of  P.L.   92-500. 

As  Senator  MiTskie  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ing, appropriation  of  federal  funds  for  this 
program  should  be  considered  in  terms  of 
ongoing  versus  stimulus  Impacts  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  .second  budget  resolution  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  assumed  $5  billion  for 
this  program,  and  the  Muskie  legislation 
recommends  an  additional  $5  billion  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1978.  Increasing  the  amount  to  $7 
billion  per  year  would  thus  provide  an  Im- 
mediate S4  billion  stimulus  to  the  economv. 

My  recommendation  of  $7  billion  each 
year  is  based  on  the  EPA  Judgement  that  this 
amount  could  be  successfully  absorbed  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Using  my  own 
state  as  an  example,  the  additional  funds 
would  allow  at  least  150  more  communities 
to  begin  planning  construction  now  and  let 
contracts  in  Fiscal  Years  1978  and  1979. 

When  that  additional  Impact  Is  expanded 
across  the  32  states  that  will  exhaust  their 
previous  allocations  this  year,  thousands  of 
additional  municipalities  throughout  the  na- 
tion could  have  facilities  under  construction 
over  the  next  two  years,  through  the  acceler- 
ated program  I  am  recommending. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  that  you  pro- 
pose inclusion  of  the  following  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  package: 

1.  Authorization  and  appropriation  of  $7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  federal 
share  of  the  construction  of  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

2.  Authorization  and  appropriation  of  at 
least  $7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  this 
program,  with  the  final  amount  to  depend 
on  EPA  analysis  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
federal  dollars  the  system  can  absorb. 

3.  Authorization  for  fiscal  1979  of  neces- 
sary funds  to  continue  this  program  at  an 
accelerated  level. 

As  Governor,  I  strongly  supported  the  mu- 
nicipal treatment  program  and  observed  the 
Impact  of  federal  dollars  that  put  people  to 
work  in  productive  projects  that  improve  our 
water  resources.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  protect  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  this  country  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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A   NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  an  article  in  the  February 
8  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  article  is  a  reprint  of  a  letter  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the 
75th  Congress  admonishing  it  to  act  on  a 
national  energy  resource  policy. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrialized  nation  in  the  world  with- 
out a  national  energy  policy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  colleagues  will  find  President 
Roosevelt's  vision  admirable  and  the 
Nation's  failure  all  the  more  disturbing. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gif- 
f  ord  Pinchot  saw  the  need  to  convert  coal 


into  oil.  And  still  we  have  not  acted  de- 
cisively to  conserve  and  produce.  Alone 
among  all  the  industrialized  nations,  gas- 
oline is  still  cheap.  Alone  among  all  the 
producing  nations,  we  are  still  somewhat 
a  national  oil  and  gas  corporation,  still 
hostage  to  the  industry  and  its  minioiiS. 

President  Carter  has  indicated  that  his 
administration  will  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy  to  the  Con- 
gress in  April.  I  await  his  proposals  with 
hopes  they  will  reveal,  not  the  visions, 
but  the  courage  that  has  been  missing  in 
America  fo;-  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Roosevelt  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  1  allows: 

Energy:   How  Long  Will  It  Take? 

Febru.^ry  19,  1939. 

To  the  Congress:  This  report  represents 
the  joint  effort  of  many  specialists  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  Federal  Government.  It 
suggests  policies,  Investigations,  and  legisla- 
tion necess.^ry  to  carry  forward  a  broad  na- 
tional program  for  the  prudent  utilization 
and  conservation  of  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources. 

Our  resources  of  coal,  oil,  gas  and  water 
power  provide  the  energy  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  iadi'.stry,  to  service  our  homes,  and  to  aid 
in  national  defense.  V/e  now  use  more  energy 
per  capita  than  any  other  people,  and  our 
scientists  tell  us  there  will  be  a  progressively 
Increasing  demand  for  energy  for  all  purposes. 

Our  energy  resources  are  not  Inexhaust- 
ible, yet  we  are  permitting  waste  in  their  use 
and  productior..  In  some  Instances,  to  achieve 
apparent  economies  today,  future  generations 
will  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  un- 
necessarily high  costs  and  to  substitute  in- 
ferior fuels  for  particular  purposes.  National 
policies  concsrning  these  vital  resources  must 
recognize  the  availability  of  all  of  them;  the 
location  of  each  with  respect  to  its  markets; 
the  co.ns  of  transporting  them;  the  techno- 
logical developments  which  will  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  production  and  use;  the 
use  of  the  lower  grade  coals;  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  increased  use  of  energy 
and  the  general  economic  development  of 
the  country. 

I.i  the  past  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Slates  have  undertaken  various  measures 
to  conserve  our  heritage  In  these  resources. 
In  general,  however,  each  of  those  efforts 
has  been  directed  toward  the  problems  In  a 
single  field;  toward  the  protection  of  the 
public  Interest  in  the  power  of  flowing  water 
In  the  Nation's  rivers;  toward  the  relief  of 
economic  and  human  distress  In  the  mining 
of  coal;  or  toward  the  correction  of  demoral- 
izing and  wasteful  practices  and  conditions 
In  the  industries  producing  oil  and  natural 
gas.  It  Is  time  now  to  take  a  larger  view;  to 
recognize — more  fully  than  has  been  possible 
or  perhaps  needful  in  the  past — that  each  of 
our  great  natural  resources  of  energy  affects 
the  others. 

It  Is  difficult  In  the  long  run  to  envisage 
a  national  coal  policy,  or  a  national  petro- 
leum policy,  or  a  national  water-power  policy 
without  also  In  time  a  national  policy  di- 
rected toward  all  of  these  energy  producers — 
that  is.  a  national  energy  resources  policy. 
Such  a  broader  and  integrated  policy  toward 
the  problems  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  water  power  cannot  be  evolved  over- 
night. 

The  widening  Interest  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  raise  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  policy  determination.  Clearly,  there 


must  be  adequate  and  continuing  planning 
ani  provi'^ion  for  studies  wlilch  will  reflect 
Che  best  technical  experience  available,  as 
well  as  full  consideration  for  both  regional 
and  group  Interests. 

Some  Fe.'eral  legl-slatlon  affecting  the  en- 
ergy resources  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  other  legislation  at  the  end  of  a 
few  more  years.  This  report  sets  forth  a  use- 
ful frame  of  reference  for  legislative  pro- 
grams affecting  these  resources  and  Illus- 
trates another  approach  to  the  systematic 
husbandry  of  our  natural  resources.  .Specific 
recommendations  are  advanced  for  solution 
of  the  most  pressing  problems. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


SPENT  REACTOR  FUEL  AND  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  SPREAD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  encouraging  signs  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  wasting  no  time  in  taking 
a  strong,  unambiguous  stand  against  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  with  the  United 
States  in  a  major  reduction  in  nuclear 
weaponry  and  in  a  prompt  and  complete 
halt  to  all  testing  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices— a  ban  that  would  include  the 
testing  of  sorcalled  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

President  Carter  is  also  pressing  the 
leaders  of  West  Germany  and  France  to 
cancel  their  planned  exports  of  sensitive 
nuclear-fuel  plants  to  Brazil  and  Paki- 
stan, respectively,  and  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  providing  alternative 
sources  of  nuclear  fuel  to  these  and  other 
reactor  customers.  Cooperation  among 
nuclear  suppliers  in  assuring  a  reliable 
supply  of  reactor  fuel  is  essential  to 
halting  the  global  spread  of  uranium  en- 
richment and  Plutonium  reprocessing 
plants.  The  spread  of  these  plants  must 
be  halted  because  they  can  be  used  to 
produce  material  for  atomic  bombs  as 
well  as  fuel  for  reactors  that  generate 
electricity. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  the  executive  branch  to  give 
the  nuclear-proliferation  problem  the 
priority  attention  that  it  deserves.  Most 
noteworthy,  the  principal  responsibility 
for  nuclear-transfer  activities  has  been 
shifted  from  the  promotionally  minded 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  a  new  antiproliferation 
unit  in  the  State  Department.  This  imit, 
headed  by  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science  and  Technology,  is  now  directing 
an  interagency  review  of  U.S.  nuclear 
export  policy,  which  President  Carter  has 
ordered  to  be  completed  by  February  28. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  develop- 
ments should  serve  as  an  early,  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  deeply  troubled  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
nuclear  equipment  and  material  that  can 
be  applied  to  weapons  purposes.  The  ini- 
tiatives of  our  new  President  hopefully 
will  demonstrate  to  our  competitors  in 
the  world  nuclear  market,  particularly 
West  Germany  and  France,  that  the 
United  States  is  sincerely  interested  in 
engaging  i  n  multinational  cooperative 
efforts  and  in  submitting  to  stricter  in- 
ternational nuclear  controls.  Above  all, 
it  is  essential  that  U.S.  sincerity  is  estab- 
lished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  so  that 


other  nations  will  no  longer  have  any 
reason  to  believe  that  our  antiprolifera- 
tion elforts  are  designed  to  gain  com- 
mercial advantage  in  the  sale  of  power 
reactors. 

The  principal  objective  of  U.S.  anti- 
proliferation  efforts  should  be  to  insure 
that  power  reactors  are  available  to  na- 
tions with  legitimate  energy  needs,  but 
not  the  weapons-grade  uranium  and  Plu- 
tonium that  are  associated  with  the  fuel 
cycle  of  these  reactors.  Since  virtually 
all  present  day  power  reactors  are  fueled 
either  with  natural  or  low-enriched  ura- 
nium, neither  of  which  is  suitable  for 
weapons-making,  the  principal  problem 
is  with  the  spent  fuel  of  these  reactors 
because  of  the  large  amounts  of  Plu- 
tonium that  it  contains.  The  plutonium 
is  a  chemical  byproduct  of  the  nuclear 
fission  process,  and  a  1-year  output  of 
the  typical  reactor  sold  today  is  enough 
to  produce  50  to  75  Nagasaki  bombs  if 
the  Plutonium  is  reprocessed  from  spent 
fuel. 

It  should  be  evident,  therefore,  why 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel,  if  it  is  to  take 
place  at  all.  should  be  under  the  strictest 
international  management  and  control, 
and  should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
cycle the  byproduct  plutonium  and  de- 
pleted uranium  as  fresh  reactor  fuel  be- 
cause of  a  scarcity  of  uranium — a  situa- 
tion that  is  not  anticipated  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  at  the  earliest. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  most 
immediate  proliferation  problem  faced 
by  President  Carter  stems  from  a  hasty 
decision  made  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Ford  administration  to  permit  the  com- 
mercial reprocessing  in  Europe  of  U.S. 
supplied  nuclear  fuel  that  has  been  used 
in  Japanese.  Swiss,  and  Spanish  reactors. 
Unless  President  Carter  moves  quickly  to 
reverse  this  ill-advised  decision — a  deci- 
sion by  the  way,  made  by  the  National 
Security  Council  over  the  objections  of 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency — the 
first  large-scale  reprocessing  of  spent 
fuel  will  take  place  before  the  interna- 
tional controls  being  sought  by  President 
Carter  can  be  arranged. 

As  President  Carter  said  in  his  first 
interview  as  President  on  January  23 : 

We  are  quite  concerned  about  the  reproces- 
sing of  spent  fuel  where  you  change  normal 
radlcacti\-e  materials,  which  have  been  used 
for  the  production  of  electric  power.  Into 
weapon  quality.  We  would  like  to  have  this 
put  under  international  control,  subject  our- 
selves to  the  restraint  along  with  those  who 
have  been  reprocessing  this  material  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  prohibit  completely, 
within  the  bounds  of  our  capability,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  reprocessing  plants  in  the 
countries  that  don't  have  It. 

The  principal  consideration  is  that  the 
countries  in  which  the  U.S. -approved 
reprocessing  of  commercial  reactor  fuel 
is  to  take  place — France  and  Great 
Britain — are,  like  the  United  States,  nu- 
clear weapons  states  whose  reprocessing 
activities  have  been  related  almost  en- 
tirely to  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
To  permit  commercial  reprocessing  to 
proceed  on  a  large  scale  at  this  time 
could  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
that  other  nations — especially  non- 
nuclear  weapons  states  in  the  developing 
world — will  be  anxious  to  follow. 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  year  2000,  the  world  inventory  of 
spent  fuel  will  contain  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  97  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  the 
weapons  equivalent  of  1  million  Nagasaki 
bombs,  the  issues  raised  in  Mr.  Leven- 
thal's  agenda  deserve  the  closest  scrutiny. 
He  has  presented  his  agenda  to  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the 
arms -control  programs  at  Harvard  and 
Stanford  Universities,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  some  newspaper 
articles  describing  recent  developments 
in  the  proliferation  area  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Proposed   U.S.   Agenda  for   PROLrFERAXiON 

Control 

basic   assttmptions 

Underlying  thLs  proposed  agenda  of  United 
States  non-proliferation  initiatives  are  four 
basic  assumptions: 

First,  it  is  assumed  that  little  time  (18  to 
36  months)  remains  to  establish  controls 
over  national  and  international  nuclear  com- 
merce that  are  sufficient  to  reverse,  or  at  least 
to  slow,  the  present  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons capabilities. 

Second,  it  is  assumed  that  achievement  of 
an  effective  control  system  is  not  beyond  the 
mind  or  the  institutions  of  man. 

Third,  it  is  assumed  that  there  never  has 
been  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  United 
States  to  exercise  diplomatic  and  commercial 
leadership  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system,  and  that  a  successful  system  cannot 
be  developed  without  strong  United  States 
leadership.  And, 

Fourth,  it  is  assumed  that  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  achieving  this  system  Ls  an  "institu- 
tional bllndspot" — a  collective  form  of 
"denial" — within  the  nuclear  bureaucracy 
and  the  industry  with  respect  to  the  inher- 
ently world-threatening  and  unmanageable 
character  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

This  last  problem  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  promotional  mandate  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  which  resulted  in  the 
United  States  developing  nuclear  power  do- 
mestically and  worldwide  to  the  exclusion  of 
potentially  rival  energy  technologies.  The 
ensuing  Atoms  for  Peace  program  has  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  civilian  nu- 
clear power  is,  or  can  be  made,  safe  In  all 
respects.  Including  the  fuel  cycle,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  evolve  Into  an  Inexhaustible 
energy  source. 

However,  an  effective  non-proliferation 
regime  would  have  to  limit  nuclear  power 
development  to  some  extent — probably  to  the 
extent  of  limiting  reactor  development  to  the 
present  light-  and  heavy-water  reactors.  This 
Is  anathema  to  the  nuclear  agencies  and  In- 
dustry v/hich  do  not  perceive  an  unmanage- 
able world  threat  In  the  tens  of  thou.sands  of 
pounds  of  Plutonium  presently  associated 
with  these  reactors,  and  the  tsns  of  millions 
of  pounds  projected  for  a  breeder  economy  by 
the  year  2000. 

Inherent  in  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program 
is  the  concept  of  an  Indefinitely  enduring 
nuclear  fuel  cycle.  This  concept,  and  the 
technology  it  has  produced,  conflicts  directly 
with  the  non-proliferation  Interest  in  limit- 
ing nuclear  power  to  an  interim  energy 
source. 

The  United  States  cannot  provide  effective 
leadership  in  combatting  proliferation  unless 
there  is  an  unambiguous  change  in  U.S. 
pollcv  and  policy  assumptions — at  least  to 
the  extent  of  forestalling  plutonlum  reproc- 
essing and  breeder  development  until  an 
urgent  energy  need  Is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  next  century. 
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The  key  to  non-proiiferatlon  is  controlling 
where  tiie  vvorlu  is  headed  by  promoting 
those  nuclear  technologies  that  are  clearly 
manageable,  while  curbing  development  and 
export  of  those  technologies  that  are  not. 
This  effort  should  be  tied  closely  to  crash 
programs  for  non-nuclear  energy  develop- 
ment and  for  energy  conservation,  and  these 
programs,  particularly  energy  R.  &  D.  should 
be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing world. 

The  following  agenda  proposes  a  series  of 
United  States  initiatives  at  home  and  abroad 
involving  close  coordination  among  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  Congress,  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  nuclear  Industry.  It  assumes 
strong  Presidential  leadership  and  close  Con- 
gressional and  regulatory  scrutiny  to  ensure 
that  the  proposed  policies  and  programs  are 
carried  out. 

In  particular,  the  agenda  assumes  that  a 
proliferated  world  would  be  a  disaster  for 
the  United  States  and  for  mankind  and  that 
the  way  to  assure  a  proliferated  world  Is  to 
assume  Its  Inevitability. 

AGENDA 

General  approach 

Generally,  the  United  States  should  move 
swiftly  and  forcefully  on  the  non-prolifera- 
tion front  to  capitalize  on  the  momentum 
that  has  been  generated  by  an  increasingly 
aroused  Congress,  by  the  campaign  state- 
ments of  the  President-Elect,  by  the  environ- 
mentalist interventions  In  nuclear  fuel  ex- 
port licensing  cases,  by  the  Frl  Report  and, 
finally,  by  the  Presidential  policy  pronounce- 
ment of  October  28. 

The  hardening  American  line  has  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  recent  French  and 
West  German  decisions  to  withhold  future 
exports  of  reprocessing  plants,  on  India's 
willingness  to  negotiate  the  return  of  spent 
fuel  to  the  United  States,  on  South  Korea's 
cancellation  of  a  French  reprocessing  plant, 
on  Taiwan's  apparent  suspension  of  a  na- 
tional reprocessing  effort,  and  on  the  recent 
positions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Fin- 
land and  Canada  favoring  broader  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards.  The  United  States 
obviously  still  wields  enormous  Influence  in 
the  world  nuclear  market  even  though  its 
share  of  reactor  sales  has  eroded  from  70% 
to  50%. 

Priorities 

In  order  of  priority,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  following  actions : 

1.  Spent  fuel.  Press  for  prompt  agreement 
among  the  suppliers  to  require  that  all  com- 
mercial spent  fuel.  Including  the  suppliers' 
own,  be  removed  to  International  deposi- 
tories for  storage  in  unaltered  form,  pending 
final  resolution  of  the  reprocessing  and 
breeder  questions.  Until  the  depositories  are 
established,  seek  a  supplier  agreement  to 
withhold  approval  of  any  movement  or  al- 
teration of  spent  fuel  that  is  generated  do- 
mestically or  by  foreign  customers.  A  survey 
should  be  begun  for  sites  In  neutral  nations 
and  on  suitable  ofl-shore  Islands  that  v/ould 
be  dedicated  to  the  IAEA  or  to  a  new 
INTELSAT-type  organization.  Big-power  or 
UN  security  guarantees  would  apply  to  each 
site.  Switzerland,  which  is  now  seeking  U.S. 
permission  to  forward  spent  fuel  to  France 
for  reprocessing,  should  be  persuaded  to  re- 
tain the  fuel,  to  forego  reprocessing  and  to 
enlarge  its  storage  capacity  to  serve  as  the 
first  international  spent-fuel  depository.  To 
help  meet  environmental  concerns  in  Swit- 
zerland and  In  other  densely  populated  Eu- 
ropean nation?,  the  United  States  should 
follow  up  on  President  Ford's  offer  to  pro- 
vide an  international  storage  site — prefer- 
ably an  Island. 

2.  Fuel-facint'-  exoorts.  Maintain  the  pre.s- 
sure  on  Pakistan  to  cancel  its  reprocessing 
plant  order  with  Franceand  on  Brazil  to  can- 
cel its  order  for  reprocessing  and  enrich- 
ment plants  from  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  move  to  formalize  into  a  new  supplier 
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guideline    the   recent   French   and   German 
policies  barring  future  fuel-facility  sales. 

3.  Fuel-cycle  and  reactor -sales  arrange- 
ments. Offer  to  enter  Into  market-sharing 
arrangements  with  the  suppliers  group  to 
ensure  the  supply  of  fuel  services  rather  than 
fuel  facilities  to  reactor  customers  and  to 
eliminate  the  cutthroat  competition  in  reac- 
tor sales  that  led  to  the  original  offering  of 
fuel  faculties  by  France  and  Germany.  These 
arrangements  can  lead  to  an  assured  supply 
(a  five-  or  10-year  stockpile  at  a  minimum) 
of  low-enriched  uranivmi  to  customers  that 
agree  to  forswear  nuclear  explosions  and  to 
accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  of  their  nu- 
clear activities.  This  uranium  could  be  pro- 
vided bilaterally  or  brokered  through  the 
IAEA  as  a  credit  against  plutonlum  con- 
tained in  spent  fuel  that  is  placed  in  inter- 
national depositories.  The  suppliers  also  can 
agree  under  such  arrangements  to  modify 
the  design  of  export  reactors  to  bar  the  use 
of  mixed-oxide  fuel  (containing  plutonlum) . 

4.  Universal  application  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards. Strongly  support  the  Soviet  proposal 
at  the  suppliers  conference  to  require,  as  a 
condition  of  export,  that  non-v.eapons  coun- 
tries accept  IAEA  safeguards  on  all  activities, 
but  press  for  the  Canadian  version,  which  re- 
quires a  no-explosion  pledge  as  well.  Inas- 
much as  the  Canadians  have  adopted  this 
policy  unilaterally,  the  United  States  may 
be  required  to  let  the  strict  Canadian  condi- 
tions apply  to  exports  of  Canadian -source 
uranium  that  is  enriched  in  the  U.S. 

5.  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  Vigorously  pursue 
Presldent-Elect  Carter's  commitment  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  urge  the  Rus- 
sians to  join  in  a  total  ban  of  all  nuclear 
explosioias,  Including  so-called  "peaceful  nu- 
clear devices,"  for  at  least  five  years.  With- 
out such  a  .superpower  example,  non-NPT 
nations,  particularly  India,  have  a  built-in 
excuse  for  not  forgoing  nuclear-explosion 
programs. 

6.  Renegotiation  of  Agreements.  Promptly 
renegotiate  nuclear  agreements,  particularly 
with  non-NPT  nations,  to  require  the  return 
or  the  international  deposit  of  spent  fuel, 
to  bar  nuclear  explosions,  to  require  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  nuclear  activities,  to  make 
available  to  the  U.S.  the  results  of  IAEA  in- 
spections and  material-balance  audits,  to 
prevent  replication  of  U.S. -supplied  technol- 
ogy or  re-export  of  U.S. -supplied  material 
outside  the  reach  of  IAEA  safeguards,  and 
to  establish  minimum  physical-security 
standards.  Most  U.S.  nuclear  agreements  do 
not  contain  such  provisions,  and  the  loop- 
holes should  be  closed  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  prior  suppliers  agreement. 

7.  Non-proliferation  legislation.  Enact 
strong  legislation  establishing  strict  cri- 
teria to  govern  U.S.  nuclear  exf>ort  policy — 
at  a  minimum  requiring  U.S.  prior  approval 
of  reprocessing  of  U.S. -supplied  fuel  or  of 
other  fuel  burned  In  a  U.S. -supplied  reactor. 
Such  prior  approval  shoulc*.  be  triggered  by 
a  finding  that  safeguards  are  adequate  to 
detect  a  diversion  of  a  weapons-quantity  of 
plutonlum  at  least  90  days  before  It  can 
be  placed  hi  a  weapon — a  finding  that  ex- 
perts generally  agree  cannot  be  made  under 
present  technology.  The  legislation  should 
strengthen  the  Independent  export-licensing 
role  of  the  NRC,  the  advisory  role  of  ACDA, 
and  it  should  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
to  promote  the  sale  of  nonnuclear  energy 
systems  abroad. 

8.  Middle  East.  Delay  submitting  to  Con- 
gress the  pending  nuclear  agreements  with 
Egypt  and  Israel,  both  non-NPT  nations,  at 
least  until  they  can  be  renegotiated  to  re- 
quire safeguards  on  all  nuclear  activities 
and  on  all  nuclear  materials  produced  after 
the  agreement  takes  effect.  This  would  per- 
mit Israel  to  retain  unsafeguarded  pluto- 
nlum already  obtained  from  its  Dimona  re- 
search reactor,  but  would  freeze  its  weapon- 
making  potential   at  the  present  level.   It 


would  be  preferable  to  withhold  all  nuclear 
exports  from  the  Middle  East  until  a  peace 
settlement  can  be  reached.  At  any  rate,  an 
agreement  with  Iran  should  be  delayed  until 
alternative  energy  options,  particularly 
natural  gas,  are  explored  and  until  Iran 
agrees  to  forego  reprocessing  In  return  for 
an  assured  supply  of  enriched  lu-anium. 

9.  India.  Seek  to  dissuade  the  Soviet  Union 
from  proceeding  with  an  export  of  heavy 
water  to  India  to  take  the  place  of  material 
withheld  by  Canada  and  the  United  States 
following  India's  nuclear  explosion.  In  re- 
turn for  Soviet  cooperation,  the  anited 
States  could  agree  to  withhold  the  pending 
shipment  of  low-enriched  uranium  to  India 
to  permit  a  joint  effort  by  the  superpowers 
to  persuade  India  at  least  to  accept  IAEA 
safeguards  on  all  future  nuclear  activities 
and  to  return  all  spent  fuel  produced  thus 
far  with  outside  assistance.  Such  an  effort 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  recent  Soviet 
proposal  at  the  suppliers  conference. 

10.  Sensitive  Technologies.  Announce  an 
indefinite  delay  of  plutonlum  reprocessing 
and  breeder  development  within  the  United 
States  and  urge  the  other  suppliers  to  follow 
suit,  pending  further  study.  Export  of  high- 
enriched  uranium  and  plutonlum  in  sup- 
port oi  these  programs  should  be  stopped, 
or  at  least  made  contingent  on  an  agreement 
by  recipients  net  to  export  breeders,  pluto- 
nlum or  mixed-oxide  fuel.  Development  of 
laser-separation  and  of  fusion -reactor  tech- 
nologies should  be  substantially  slowed, 
preferably  in  concert  with  other  suppliers, 
until  the  proliferation  risks  can  be  fully 
assessed. 

11.  Strengthening  IAEA  safeguards.  Em- 
bark on  a  major  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  in  coordination  with 
other  suppliers,  to  establish  a  more  uni- 
form, less  secretive  safeguards  system.  In 
particular,  IAEA  inspectors  should  be  better 
trained,  less  subject  to  Intimidation  by  host 
countries,  operate  under  a  uniform  book- 
keeping system  and  have  unlimited  access 
to  the  facilities  they  visit.  Remote-control 
cameras  and  tamper -proof  seals  should  be 
installed  at  the  discretion  of  the  IAEA,  not 
of  the  host  country,  and  all  details  of  the 
so-called  sublsldiary  safeguards  arrange- 
ments between  the  IAEA  and  a  customer 
country  should  be  known  to  the  supplier. 
The  United  States  should  set  an  example  of 
openness  with  respect  to  IAEA  safeguards 
that  will  be  applied  soon  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  U.S.  commercial  facilities. 

12.  Physical  security.  Press  at  the  suppliers 
talks  for  the  completion  of  an  international 
convention  on  physical  seciu-lty  of  nuclear 
facilities  and  materials,  as  proposed  by  Secre- 
tarj'  Kissinger  in  1974.  Use  of  the  IAEA  as 
an  escort  service  for  international  shipments 
of  weapons-grade  material  should  be  con- 
sidered because  these  are  subject  to  national 
diversions  as  well  as  terrorist  attack.  Partlcl- 
pa,tion  of  the  NRC  in  ERDA's  physical-se- 
curity inspection  trips  abroad  should  be  as- 
sured so  that  the  Commission  has  full  access 
to  sensitive  Information  needed  to  make  ex- 
port-licensing decisions. 

13.  Sanctions.  Make  clear  that  explosion  of 
a  nuclear  device  by  a  non-weapons  state,  or 
unauthorized  reprocessing  or  enrichment,  or 
trade  in  sensitive  nuclear  fuel  facilities  will 
result  in  a  cutoff  of  nuclear  assistance  by 
the  United  States,  and  possibly  in  other  U.S. 
sanctions  as  well.  The  United  States  also 
should  make  clear  that  in  return  for  provid- 
ing a  reliable  supply  or  enriched  uranium,  It 
expects  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  from 
suppliers  and  customers  alike  in  attaining 
non-proliferation  objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

Although  each  of  the  agenda  Items  Is  im- 
portant, and  to  a  large  degree  Interconnected, 
first  priority  should  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  taking  spent  fuel  out  of  national 
hands   and  placing  It  under  international 


control.  Spent  fuel  Is  the  key  Ingredient 
in  any  meaningful  non-proliferation  regime 
because,  under  present  technology,  the  most 
feasible  weapons  route  for  nations  and  ter- 
rorists alike  is  via  plutonlum  that  has  been 
reprocessed  from  spent  fuel.  This  was  fore- 
seen when  the  IAEA  was  established,  but  the 
agency,  lacking  supplier  support,  has  not 
exercised  the  authority  contained  in  its  stat- 
ute to  establish  and  operate  spent-fuel  de- 
positories. 

As  Its  first  order  of  non-proliferation  busi- 
ness, the  new  Administration  should  press 
hard  for  a  suppliers  agreement  on  spent 
fuel  prior  to  the  conference  that  the  IAEA 
has  scheduled  next  spring  In  Salzburg  on 
multinational  fuel  centers.  If  at  the  confer- 
ence the  suppliers  can  announce  an  agree- 
ment to  require  that  all  commercial  spent 
fuel,  Including  their  own,  be  placed  In  inter- 
national depositories,  the  conference  then 
could  deal  directly  with  the  question  of 
spent-fuel  storage  as  its  main  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Resistance  to  international  custody  of 
spent  fuel  is  Intense,  however,  among  the 
Europeans  and  Great  Britain,  which  have 
their  sights  fixed  on  the  breeder  and,  there- 
fore, prefer  that  the  Salzburg  meeting  deal 
with  multinational  management  of  reproces- 
sing plants. 

The  need  for  international  spent-fuel  de- 
positories should  be  obvious,  however.  Even 
if  reprocessing  is  forestalled  or  Internation- 
alized, every  nation  that  possesses  spent  fuel 
will  have  Its  own  "plutonlum  mine"  for  fu- 
ture contingencies.  This  will  place  it  but  one 
step  away  from  having  atom  bomb  material — 
a  small  step  In  the  throes  of  a  regional  or 
world  crisis. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  present  world  inven- 
tory of  4,000  tons  of  spent  fuel  will  grow 
100-fold  to  300-500.000  tons,  according  to  an 
industry  estimate.  The  energy  equivalent  will 
be  97  billion  barrels  of  oU;  the  weapons 
equivalent  will  be  1  million  Nagasaki  bombs. 
Two-thirds  of  the  material  will  be  outside  the 
United  States. 

Spent  fuel,  therefore,  will  be  a  major  for- 
eign policy  consideration  in  the  years  ahead. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1977) 
NtrcLEAE  Policy  Study  Set.  Toucher  Stance 
Htnted 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
The  Carter  administration  has  ordered  a 
review  of  U.S.  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  amid  Indications  of  a  tough- 
er position  on  the  Issue  from  the  White  House 
and  State  Department. 

Among  the  Items  to  be  considered  are  U.S. 
efforts  to  block  or  modify  the  West  German 
sale  to  Brazil  of  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plant,  which  would  be  capable  of  manufac- 
turing weapons  material  from  used  nuclear 
fuel. 

The  German-Brazilian  deal  was  among  the 
subjects  discussed  by  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  and  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
on  Tuesday  in  Bonn,  and  is  the  topic  of  con- 
tinuing discussions  between  Secretary-^^Qf 
State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  Peter  Hermes,  a" 
senior  official  of  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
istry. 

The  Ford  administration  also  opposed  Ger- 
many's sale  of  reprocessing  technologv  and 
equipment  to  Brazil,  though  some  of  Its  op- 
position evidently  was  only  for  form's  sake. 
Then-Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
supposedly  protested  the  sale  in  a  meeting 
with  Genman  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dletrlch 
Genscher  In  June,  1975,  shortly  after  the 
deal  was  signed,  but  senior  German  officials 
later  publicly  denied  the  subject  had  come 
up- 
According  to  a  knowledgeable  diplomatic 
source  the  topic  actually  was  not  dlrcussed, 
except  for  brief  comment  by  Kissinger  to  the 
Germans  Just  before  a  press  briefing  that 
"something  wUl  have  to  be  said  to  satisfy 
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the  Plutonium  produced  by  such  an  opera- 
tion can  be  used  in  atomic  bombs. 

Neither  Japan,  Spain  nor  Switzerland  is  a 
nuclear  weapons  state,  although  the  coun- 
tries where  tlie  commercial  reprocessing  is  to 
be  done  (England  and  France)  liave  made 
and  exploded  nuclear  weapons.  Under  asree- 
ments  with  the  United  States,  any  plutonlum 
extracted  from  the  recently  approved  ship- 
ments of  nuclear  waste  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  Japan,  Spain  or  Switzerland 
without  additional   U.S.   approval. 

U.S.  approval  is  required  if  U.S. -supplied 
nuclear  material  is  to  be  retransferred  to  a 
different  country  from  the  one  that  pur- 
chased it  originally.  Some  575  retransfers  of 
U.S. -supplied  material  were  approved  from 
1961  to  1974.  but  only  a  few  of  these,  if  any, 
were  for  commercial  reproce.sslng. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30,  1977] 
Nuclear  Energy  a  F.\ding  Hcpe  as  Oil 

ALTEr.NATIVE 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

London. — Two  years  ago,  a  Western  world 
worried  by  its  growing  dependence  on  Arab 
oil  thought  It  saw  a  ray  of  hope  in  nuclear 
power,  which,  the  Organization  for  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  predicted,  would  ex- 
pand rapidly.  By  1985,  the  OECD  said,  nu- 
clear energy  would  provide  the  equivalent  of 
15  million  barrels  a  day  of  oil,  more  than  all 
of  Western  Europe  now  Imports. 

Just  last  week,  OECD  gave  its  patrons,  the 
rich  West  and  Japan,  the  bad  news.  By  1985, 
nuclear  power  is  now  expected  to  supply  only 
the  equivalent  of  little  more  than  9  million 
barrels  a  day,  a  staggering  drop  of  nearly  40 
per  cent. 

What  has  happened  in  two  short  years? 
OECD  begins  its  list  of  explanations  this 
way: 

"The  continual  markdown  of  nuclear  ex- 
pansion results  from  resistance  to  nuclear 
energy  by  conservationists  and  environmen- 
talists. .  .  ." 

A  key  policy  urged  to  expand  energy  sup- 
ply is  "moderation  of  environmental  require- 
ments of  new  energy  development,  particu- 
larly coal  and  nuclear  power." 

The  report  reflects  thinking  in  the  nuclear 
power  establishment  of  OECD  member  gov- 
ernments. So  it  probably  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance of  the  nuclear  opposition  while  si- 
multaneously ignoring  its  political  concerns. 

John  Surrey  of  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Unit  at  Sussex  University  has  made  the  most 
thorough  study  yet  compiled  of  the  resist- 
ance to  nuclear  power.  He  is  convinced  that 
"nearly  all  the  cutback  would  have  taken 
place  anyway"  for  economic  reasons.  "The 
opposition  was  the  icing  on  the  cake  that 
contributed  to  Increased  capital  costs." 

Like  other  students  of  the  nuclear  slow- 
down. Surrey  believes  that  the  more  modest 
growth  now  foreseen  in  Western  economies 
coupled  with  an  inflationary  bulldtip  of  fi- 
nancing and  construction  costs — both  due  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  big  jump  in  oil 
prices  since  1973 — have  been  far  more  im- 
portant than  citizen  opposition  in  curbing 
the  plants. 

But  the  OECD  has  put  its  finger  on  a  cen- 
tral point.  There  has  been  a  big  climbdown 
in  plans  for  nuclear  expansion  and  deter- 
mined groups  ol  citizens  have  played  some 
part  in  this. 

The  opposition  has  taken  dramatic  form 
in  FYance  and  West  Germany,  two  nations 
like  Japan  that  bet  heavily  on  nuclear  power 
to  escape  the  Arab  and  oil  company  yoke. 

At  Brokdorf,  West  Germany,  last  fall,  600 
security  guards  turned  tear  gas,  water  can- 
nons and  dogs  on  several  thous.md  demon- 
strators   trying    to    halt    the    building   of    a 


plant  on  a  site  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a 
10-foot-hlgh  concrete  wall  topped  by  barbed 
wire. 

The  governor  of  North  Rhine-Westphalia, 
West  Germany's  most  Industrialized  state, 
has  refused  to  licence  any  more  nuclear 
plants  until  the  problem  of  their  radioactive 
wa~tB3  is  solved.  Dump  your  "atomic  ex- 
crements" somewhere  else,  he  deslared. 

At  least  three  nuclear  Install.itlons  in 
Finance  were  bombed  in  1975.  The  govern- 
ment there  has  cut  back  from  40  to  25  or  30 
the  number  of  plants  it  exnects  to  order  by 
1980. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  a  nlde- 
spread  public  demand  to  halt  nuclear  power. 
It';  opponents  lost  a  half  dozen  referenda 
in  the  United  States  last  year.  But  where  the 
opposition  forms,  as  economist  Surrey  has 
observed,  it  is  acute  and  often  effective. 

Four  rural  communities  in  France  held 
votes  on  nuclear  plants  in  1975.  Three, 
largely  well  off  and  stable,  voted  against. 
But  a  fourth.  In  an  area  where  worked-out 
iron  mines  had  left  a  residue  of  high  unem- 
ployment, approved  the  building. 

In  Britain,  a  royal  commission  under  Sir 
Brian  Flowers  recently  delivered  a  terrify- 
ing report  on  the  dangers  from  plutonium 
economy,  one  that  uses  nuclear  plants  breea- 
ing  large  quantities  of  the  prisonous,  explo- 
sive man-made  element. 

Flower-^  foresaw  the  possibility  of  accident 
on  a  catastrophic  scale,  terrorists  stealing 
the  stuff  of  v/hich  bombs  are  nnde,  a  clamp- 
down  on  civil  liberties  to  protect  plants  from 
theft  or  saboteurs,  plutonium  in  the  hands 
of  a  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl  or  an  Idi  Amln. 

The  report  created  barely  a  ripple.  A  call 
for  a  "mass"  demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square  brought  out  only  a  few  hundred  and 
on  a  Saturday,  too. 

Britain  has  not  ordered  a  new  nuclear 
plant  since  1969  because  its  sluggish  econ- 
omy does  not  need  one.  This  lack  of  visibility 
has  muted  the  foes. 

Sweden  is  frequently  cited  as  an  example 
of  a  nation  that  has  voted  against  nuclear 
power.  The  facts,  in  that  land  of  hard-headed 
materialists,  are  otherwise. 

It  is  correct  that  Thorbjorn  Palldln,  cam- 
paigning on  a  pledge  not  only  to  stop  but  roll 
back  nuclear  plants,  is  now  premier.  But  for 
the  first  time  in  12  years,  his  party's  share  of 
the  vote  dropped  and  three-quarters  of  the 
Swedes  voted  for  parties  favoring  nuclear 
expansion. 

Falldln,  in  office,  has  had  to  junk  his 
pledge.  He  has  charged  one  reactor  and  ap- 
proved building  of  others,  although  he  says 
they  will  not  be  turned  on  until  their  safety 
Is  assured. 

Despite  this  mixed  picture,  the  nuclear 
foes  can  claim  considerable  success.  They  can 
do  so  even  in  the  face  of  well  substantiated 
claims  that  the  nuclear  Industry  so  far  has 
a  better  safety  record  than  most. 

A  study  for  the  old  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  calculated  that  the  worst  imagi- 
nable reactor  accident  could  cause  3,300 
deaths  and  injure  or  poison  45.000.  Bvit  this 
was  likely  to  happen  only  once  in  1  billion 
years  of  reactor  operation.  The  low  proba- 
bility, however,  may  still  sound  unconvincing 
to  those  at  the  site  where  a  new  plant  is 
going  up. 

More  recently,  citizens  and  politicians  have 
begun  to  worry  about  atomic  garbage,  the 
wastes  that  must  be  burled  for  thousands  of 
years  before  their  radioactivity  dies  out.  In 
West  Germany,  the  waste  has  been  burled  in 
salt  caverns  in  Lower  Saxony  that  are  said 
to  be  geologically  stable.  But  there,  too.  the 
governor  has  said  he  will  take  no  more  until 
he  is  convinced  there  is  no  risk  of  leaks. 
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Apart  from  those  frightened  by  their  near- 
ness to  nuclear  installations,  a  new  wave  of 
opposition  has  been  building,  largely  on  po- 
litical grounds. 

These  people  worry  about  nuclear  explo- 
sives falling  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Fuel  burned  in  today's  nuclear  plants  is 
chemically  cooked  or  reprocessed  to  be  used 
again,  thereby  saving  on  limited  uranium. 
But  in  this  reprocessing,  plutonium,  the  In- 
gredient of  bombs,  is  created  and  shipped 
back  to  the  nuclear  plant  for  reuse. 

What  if  a  terrorist  seizes  a  shipment,  nu- 
clear foes  ask.  Twenty  pounds  are  enough  to 
make  a  crude  but  devastating  bomb,  and  the 
technique  for  making  one  is  now  well  known. 

Another  private  study  has  predicted  that 
Britain  could,  by  the  end  of  the  centxiry, 
destroy  its  civil  liberties  to  protect  Its  plu- 
tonium. The  report  envisages  tliousands  of 
armed  guards,  widespread  wiretapping,  open- 
ing of  mail  and  similar  techniques  to  guard 
against  and  detect  theft. 

Governments  also  are  concerned  about  the 
misuse  of  nuclear  power  and  its  prospects 
for  enlarging  the  select  club  that  can  now 
make  bombs.  This  is  why  the  United  States 
has  called  for  halting  the  sale  of  reprocessing 
plants,  the  plutonium  producers,  to  nations 
that  lack  the  bomb.  In  Britain,  the  govern- 
ment has  stopped  the  planned  expansion  of 
its  plant  that  reprocesses  fuel  for  Japan  and 
others. 

A  new  type  of  power  plant,  the  fastbreeder 
reactor,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Britain's  royal  commission.  It 
creates  more  plutonium  than  it  burns,  an 
economical  technology  that  also  multiplies 
bombmaking  capacity  around  tlie  world. 

The  royal  commission  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  postpone  "as  long  as  possible"  any 
decision  to  plunge  ahead  with  fast  breeders. 
Eminent  scientists  from  East  and  West  at  the 
Pugwash  conference  last  summer  took  a  sim- 
ilar stance.  They  agreed  that  both  reprocess- 
ing of  used  fuel  and  the  introduction  of  fast 
breeders  could  be  put  off  for  10  years  without 
any  shortage  of  uranium  for  existing  plants. 

It  was  once  taken  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  fast  breeders  would  not  only  provide 
most  of  the  nuclear  power  of  the  future  but 
also  meet  growing  demands  for  all  energy 
until  the  end  of  the  century.  Now  Surrey  of 
Sussex  thinks  the  scientific  doubts  are  so 
strong  that  fast  breeders  may  never  come 
into  widespread  use. 

The  mounting  tide  of  opposition,  both  sci- 
entific and  lay,  has  alarmed  the  atomic 
establlshment^governments.  energy  com- 
missions, reactor  builders  and  electric  utili- 
ties. They  are  engaged  in  unpubliclzed 
studies  of  ways  to  neutralize  It. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  Is  conducted 
by  the  Risk  Group,  an  Internatlon^  collec- 
tion of  anthropologists,  economist  social 
psychologists,  physicists  and  others  in 
Vienna.  The  Risk  Group  was  set  up  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
U.N.  body  devoted  to  promoting  nuclear 
energy  in  the  Third  World,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Applied  Systems  Analysis. 
This  last  is  a  product  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
administration,  a  think  tank  that  draws  on 
scholars  from  both  East  and  West  to  apply 
the  business -school  technique  of  systems 
analysis  to  social  problems. 

The  Risk  Group  leader  Is  Harry  Otway,  an 
American  nuclear  physicist.  He  says,  "we 
are  simply  trying  to  understand  how  people's 
attitudes  are  framed,  how  to  integrate  their 
social  values  with  technological  systems." 

He  vigorously  denies  that  his  project  aims 
at  defusing  nuclear  opposition,  but  at  least 
some  of  its  work  points  in  that  direction. 

Are  governments  then  faced  with  a  Hob- 
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son's  choice,  either  taming  their  opponents 
or  halting  nuclear  expwinsion?  Surrey  says, 
"No,  there  Is  another  route,  meeting  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  nuclear  foes." 

He  points  to  several  instances  where  this 
is  being  done  or  considered. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  for  example,  suggests  that  fears  over 
reprocessed  plutonium  could  be  allayed  by  a 
new  technique.  It  would  cook  spent  fuel  but 
not  separate  plutonium  from  uranltun.  Then 
the  product  could  be  used  again,  but  its 
bomb  making  substance  would  be  difficult 
to  extract. 

The  safety  and  civil  liberties  problems 
might  be  eased  through  nuclear  parks, 
grouping  huge  complexes  of  plants  in  one 
remote  and  more  easily  guarded  place. 

Governments  have  already  yielded  to  the 
fears  of  those  near  nuclear  plants.  Five 
years  ago,  they  planned  to  build  new  ones  in 
the  center  of  towns  and  cities;  nobody  makes 
blueprints  for  that  anymore. 

Finally,  a  host  of  new  safety  rules  have 
been  introduced,  both  for  domestic  reactors 
and  export  sales.  They  make  nuclear  energy 
more  costly  and  prolong  its  birth,  but  they 
also  meet  some  of  the  opposition  demands. 

The  sharp  slowdown  in  nuclear  output, 
largely  a  product  of  the  world  economic 
situation  but  partly  due  to  the  protests  of 
scientists  and  citizens,  Is  also  forcing  atten- 
tion toward  new  energy  sources. 

Research  and  development  of  energy  from 
the  sun,  wind  and  waves  has  been  starved 
of  funds,  Surrey  observes.  Nuclear  power  has 
gobbled  up  a  lion's  share.  But  with  the  pres- 
sure to  slow  nuclear  growth,  some  shift  in 
research  money  is  now  likely. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,  1977] 

Germany's  Sales  op  Nuclear  Reactors 

Sparking  Discord 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 

Bonn — Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and 
President  Jinuny  Carter  appear  headed  for 
a  showdown  this  year  over  the  sale  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  nuclear  technology  to 
developing  countries. 

West  Germany  owns  no  atomic  weapons 
itself;  nor  does  It  Intend  to  try  to  spread 
them  around  the  third  world.  But  some  of 
the  technology  used  in  "peaceful"  reactors 
In  nuclear  power  plants  can  also  be  used  to 
make  weapons.  Right  now,  West  Germany  is 
the  only  country  In  the  world  that  has  not 
banned  the  sale  of  such  technology.  Indeed, 
with  protests  against  nuclear  plants  growing 
at  home,  the  German  Industry  Is  looking  to 
the  export  market  for  sales.  But  Mr.  Carter's 
opposition  has  been  unequivocal. 

"In  my  judgment,"  he  told  the  United 
Nations  last  year,  "it  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  halt  the  sale  of  such  plants."  West  Ger- 
many has  contracted  to  supply  Brazil  with 
both  uranium-enrichment  and  reprocessing 
plants  to  serve  eight  large  nuclear  power 
plants  the  Brazilians  will  buy  from  West 
Germany  by  1990. 

West  Germany  entered  the  atomic  age 
optimistically.  Nuclear  technology  is  the  in- 
dustry of  the  future,  its  leaders  and  business- 
men felt.  The  country  has  10  nuclear  power 
plants  and  is  to  have  35  by  1985.  But  now 
they  are  having  serious  second  thoughts. 
Some  citizens  are  almost  superstltiously  wor- 
ried that  terrorists  might  attack  a  nuclear 
plant  or  a  plane  crash  into  one. 

A  terrifjring  novel  on  the  subject,  "Die 
Explosion,"  by  Hans  Helnrich  Zlemann,  be- 
came a  best-seller  early  last  year  and  was 
serialized  In  the  mass-circulation  magazine, 
Stern.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  radical  student 
who  bombs  a  power  plant  near  Frankfurt, 
sending  it  out  of  control. 


None  of  Germany's  62  million  citizens  lives 
more  than  two  or  three  hours'  drive  from 
the  nearest  plant,  and  suddenly  official  as- 
surances that  the  plants  are  safe  ceased  to 
placate,  and  American  opposition  to  sales  to 
the  third  world  has  heightened  feelings. 

Demonstrations  against  nuclear  power 
plants  have  been  growing  bigger  and  more 
violent.  In  November  In  the  foggy  coastal 
village  of  Brokdorf,  northwest  of  Hamburg, 
thousands  of  protestors — a  few  communists 
and  anarchists  among  them,  but  also  farm- 
ers, fishermen  and  ordinary  folk — clashed 
with  police  in  clouds  of  tear  gas,  leaving  the 
field  strewn  with  nearly  200  injured  people. 
Later  there  were  counterdemonstratlons  by 
employees  of  the  nuclear  industry. 

Peter  Dietrich,  a  young  entrepreneur  who 
lives  in  the  village  of  Wewelsfleth  a  few  miles 
along  the  Elbe  River  dike  from  Brokdorf, 
said:  "People  don't  understand  nuclear 
jKiwer  and  are  afraid  of  It.  The  real  problem 
Is  the  politicians  were  asleep — they  get  their 
advice  about  energy  from  the  same  consult- 
ants the  nuclear-power  industry  uses,  and 
they  didn't  realize  how  much  general  opposi- 
tion there  is  to  it." 

They  realize  it  now,  and  Mr.  Schmidt  has 
decreed  that  construction  on  future  nuclear 
power  plants  will  begin  only  when  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  spent  fuel  and 
where  to  reprocess  it  has  been  solved  for  each 
reactor. 

One  reason  West  Germany  wanted  to  sell 
Brazil  the  equipment  to  reprocess  and  enrich 
its  own  uranium  is  that  noboby  is  eager  to 
bring  the  dangerous  radioactive  material 
back  here  to  reprocess. 

Environmentalists  also  object  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans  to  deposit  spent — but  still- 
radioactive — fuel  in  underground  salt  caverns 
in  North  Germany,  and  a  battle  is  shaping 
up. 

Nevertheless,  officials  are  at  present  trying 
to  choose  a  site  in  the  state  of  Lower  Saxony 
for  a  reprocessing  plant  and  another  for  an 
enrichment  plant  and  do  not  seem  to  be 
worried  about  a  serious  protest  movement 
after  they  pick  the  sites.  The  1985  targets, 
however,  were  scaled  down  last  fall  by  eight 
power  plants.  That  put  pressure  on  the  in- 
dustry to  export. 

"We  now  have  26  nuclear  plants  on  our 
order  books,"  said  Joachim  Hospe,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  West  German  Kraftwerk  Union 
consortium  in  Offenbach.  "Our  capacity  is 
six  plants  a  year,  and  we  assume  we'll  get 
three  or  four  contracts  a  year  for  plants  here 
in  West  Germany.  That  means  we  have  to 
look  for  two  to  three  plants  a  year  abroad." 

But,  Mr.  Hospe  concedes,  the  outlook  for 
that  is  not  good.  "We  lost  the  market  in  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  when  they  gave  up  a 
plan  to  buy  West  German  reactors  in  Kalin- 
ingrad", he  said.  "The  market  in  Sweden. 
Spain  and  most  of  Western  Europe  is  already 
gone.  We've  sold  two  1,300  megawatt  reactors 
to  Iran,  and  yet  since  last  spring,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  just  about  stagnant." 

Officials  of  the  Research  and  Technology 
Ministry  say  no  other  countries  are  now  en- 
gaged In  intensive  negotiations  here  for  a 
complete  nuclear-fuel  cycle  agreement  like 
Brazil's.  They  agree  that  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  necessitates  strong  safe- 
guards over  such  equipment,  but  they  main- 
tain over  American  disagreement  that  West 
Germany's  1975  agreement  with  Brazil  has 
these — through  the  Vienna-based  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Some  German  officials  believe  that  the  Car- 
ter position  is  arbitrary,  and  gives  the  third 
world  the  impression  that  the  industrialized 
countries  don't  want  to  share  their  tech- 
nology. One  solution,  they  feel,  would  be  to 
put  fuel  reprocessing  centers  under  multi- 
national control. 
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Indian  Ocean  fleet  support  facility  was 
established  at  Diego  Garcia. 

Free  world  navies  were  urged  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  collective  security  effort. 

Research  and  development  began  or  was 
accomplished  on  SEAFARER  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarine  communications  system, 
advanced  twin-hull  surface  ships,  am- 
phibious assault  craft,  and  gas  tiu-blne  pro- 
pulsion. 

Approval  was  received  for  consolidation 
of  Naval  Oceanographlc  Program,  and  re- 
location at  Bay  St.  Louis  began. 

Downward  trend  of  ship  readiness  was 
reversed. 

Improved  physical  fitness  standards  were 
Instituted  In  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Student  Research  Program  instituted  at 
the  Naval  War  College  with  Mlddendorf 
Award  for  outstanding  students. 

Personal  participation  In  Committee  on 
Excellence  of  Education  to  review  all  service 
schools. 

Navy  participation  In  U.S.  Bicentennial 
was  extensive,  highlighted  by  Operation  Sail 
&  International  Naval  Review  of  4  July  1976 
In  New  York  Harbor. 

Important  actions  were  taken  In  Navy 
historical  programs,  Including: 

Tlngey  House  and  Washington  Navy  Yard 

designation  as  National  Historical  Landmarks 

and  funding  for  Tlngey  House  restoration. 

Establishment  of  Naval  Historical  Center 

at  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Personal  sponsorship  of  major  Naval  His- 
torical Museum  exhibits  and  strong  support 
of  Naval  Combat  Art  Program. 

Numerous  important  management  program 
actions  were  taken,  including: 
Establishment   of   Navy/Marine   Corps  Ac- 
quisition Review  Committee. 
Strengthening  of  Project  Manager  staffs. 
Increasing  shipyard  productivity. 
Implementation  of  Joint  Uniform  Military 
Pay  System  in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

As  a  gifted  musician,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
marches  dedicated  to  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  and  Naval  Academy. 

J.  L.  HoLLOWAT  ni. 
Admiral,   U.S.   Navy.   Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Louis  H.   Wilson, 
General,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators.) 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  during  the 
period  of  nonleglslative  days  of  the  Sen- 
ate until  Monday,  Pebruary  21,  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  other  body  or  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  appro- 
priately refer  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE,  THE  DEPUTY  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE,  AND  THE 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 


period  of  nonleglslative  days  of  the  Sen- 
ate until  February  21,  1977,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  the 
Deputy  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  17, 1977,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  all  committees  be 
authorized  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 21,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  and  following 
the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  10  minutes  each 
and  for  the  purpose  only  of  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  resolutions,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  statements  into  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
later  in  the  day,  following  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will,  hopefully,  likely 
proceed  to  consideration  of  calendar 
order  No.  17,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10,  the  third  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution. In  any  event,  let  it  be  known  that 
the  transaction  of  business  on  Monday, 
February  21.  will  not  be  held  up  because 
of  the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  recent  years.  The  Senate  has  con- 
ducted business  on  that  day  and  will  do 
so  in  this  instance. 

Also  coming  up  on  that  day  following 
the  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  will 
be,  possibly,  in  addition  to  the  third  con- 
current budget  resolution:  S.  234,  amend- 
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Ing  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958;  also 
HJl.  2647,  an  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  to  increase  loan 
limitations  and  to  increase  surety  bonds 
authorizations.  So,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  business  transacted  on  Monday, 
February  21.  Rollcall  votes  may  occur. 
The  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address 
generally  consiunes  about  45  minutes,  I 
believe,  as  I  recollect,  give  or  take  a  lit- 
tle bit.  Then  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, which  can  take  up  to  an  hour.  So 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  no  rollcall 
votes  are  likely  on  Monday,  February  21. 


before  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  But 
rollcall  votes  may  occur  during  the  after- 
noon. 


cessed  imtil  Monday,  February  21,  1977, 
at  12  meridian. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 21,  1977 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106,  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday,  Pebruary  21,  1977. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:50 
p.m.  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution   196,  re- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Pebruary  11,  1977: 
Depabtmznt  OF  Defense 

W.  Graham  Claytor,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  ^pear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Werf/iesrfay,  February  16, 1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

May  God  be  gracious  to  us  and  bless 
us,  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
Earth,  Thy  saving  power  among  all  na- 
tions.— Psalms  67:  1,  2. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
never  fails  and  whose  light  never  fades, 
In  this  reverent  moment  we  would  be 
still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God. 
Breathe  Thy  spirit  upon  us  that  we  may 
receive  strength  to  walk  with  Thee  and 
to  work  for  Thee  this  day  and  all  days. 
Help  us  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world — feeding  the  hun- 
gry, strengthening  the  weak,  healing  the 
wounds  of  our  common  humanity,  and 
building  bridges  of  understanding  and 
good  will  over  the  chasms  which  separate 
people.  Being  one  with  Thee  may  we  be- 
come one  with  each  other. 

Bless  our  Nation  and  make  her  a  bless- 
ing to  all,  that  Thy  kingdom  of  peace  and 
justice  and  good  will  may  come  upon  this 
planet. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  approval  of  the  Journal? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERNING  INCENTIVES  PRESI- 
DENT MAY  OFFER  TO  INCREASE 
EXPLORATION  AND  DRILLING  UN- 
DER H.R.  3317 

(Mr.  AIJiEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  misinterpretation  of  that  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  3317  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
share  in  the  losses  of  those  producers  who 
hazard  their  money  for  the  exploration 
and  drilling  to  find  more  natural  gas,  I 
offer  this  clarification. 

This  is  simply  a  discretionary  tool  that 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  which  he  may  or  may  not  see 
fit  to  vise,  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
in  the  national  interest. 

The  bill  would  grant  the  President  au- 
thority to  encourage  and  provide  finan- 
cial incentives  to  natural  gas  companies 
and  others,  to  speed  up  and  greatly  ex- 
pand their  exploration  and  drilling  for 
more  natural  gas,  by  providing  that  the 
Government  will  share  the  risk  of  the 
cost  of  drilling,  by  agreeing  to  reim- 
burse— not  50  percent — but  up  to  and 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  losses 
suffered  by  certain  producers  where  such 
drilling  results  in  a  dry  hole,  where  no 
natural  gas,  oil,  or  other  valuable  miner- 
als are  found. 

You  will  note  that  this  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  net  losses,  and  such  agree- 
ments are  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
President  with  such  producers,  and  un- 
der conditions,  rules,  and  regulations 
which  are  to  be  determined  by  him, 
"within  his  sole  discretion." 

In  this  connection,  I  should  point  out 
that  the  giant  oil  and  gas  companies  and 
other  big  producers,  whose  profits  are 
taxed  at  48  percent  plus,  are  already  re- 
covering from  the  Government  a  mini- 
mum of  48  percent  of  their  costs  and  net 
losses  as  a  result  of  their  exploration  and 
drilling  which  may  end  up  in  dry  holes. 
They  do  this  by  simply  charging  this  off 
as  a  loss  and  expense  on  their  income  tax 
returns,  thereby  reducing  their  Federal 
income  taxes  by  at  least  48  percent  al- 
ready. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
independent  and  small  producers,  and 
even  wildcat  drillers,  who  fall  in  a  much 
lower  income  tax  bracket,  and  who  have 
limited  capital  to  invest,  who  cannot  re- 
cover the  same  percentage  of  their  losses 


as  the  giant  corporations  and  big  pro- 
ducers. 

This  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
such  independent  and  small  producers 
to  reimburse  them  for  their  losses  where 
their  drilling  ventures  prove  to  be  un- 
profitable, by  agreeing  to  reimburse  them 
an  amount  of  their  net  losses  resulting 
from  such  unprofitable  drilling  as  the 
big  producers  recapture  through  reduced 
income  taxes. 

Conceivably,  the  President  could  agree 
to  reimburse  the  big  producers  say  as 
little  as  2  percent  of  their  net  losses,  who 
already  recapture  48  percent  of  such 
losses,  and  agree  for  the  Government  to 
pay  and  reimburse  the  independent  and 
smaller  producers  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  losses,  so  as  to  equalize  their  net 
reimbursement  from  the  Government 
with  that  of  the  large  corporations  and 
big  producers. 

Indeed,  he  could  do  this,  or  more,  for 
all  producers,  or  do  nothing  at  all.  If 
upon  finding  from  the  monthly  reports 
required  to  be  filed  with  him  and  the 
FPC  of  the  inventories  and  reserves  on 
hand,  that  no  additional  incentives  are 
needed  other  than  the  establishment  of 
rates  and  prices  at  the  wellheads  which 
will  assure  the  producers  a  fair  rate  of 
return. 

In  other  words,  this  provision  would 
simply  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  additional  tool  to  meet  the 
present  shortage  of  natural  gas,  whether 
that  shortage  is  real  or  contrived,  but 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not  he  needs 
to  offer  this  incentive  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  drilling  for  more  gas  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Nation  will 
be  left  entirely  to  the  President — to  use 
or  not  to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

SCOPE  OF  NEW  FPC  EEGXJI.ATION 

Contrary  to  one  or  two  news  reports, 
the  bill  does  not  take  away  from  the 
States  the  power  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion, sale  and  rates  of  natural  gas  from 
local  distributors  to  ultimate  consumers, 
but  extends  the  regulatory  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  only  to 
the  producers,  pipeline  companies,  and 
others  not  now  regulated  by  the  States. 

Thus,  the  production,  distribution, 
sale,  and  rates  to  be  charged  for  all  nat- 
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ural   gas   would   be   su  aject   to   proper 


regulation  at  either  the 
level,   to   protect  the 


Federal  or  State 
consumers  from 
unconscionable  rates  t  lat  would  most 
certainly  follow  if  all  regulations  and 
price  controls  were  llfed  at  this  time 
of  critical  shortage,  wfiether  contrived 
or  real. 

At  the  same  time,  H.Rl  3317  would  pro- 
vide for  the  establishrqent  of  rates  by 
the  FPC  and  the  State 
cles  which  would  assure 
line  companies,  and  th;  local  distribu- 
tors a  fair  rate  of  return  —but  only  a  fair 
rate  of  return — to  whicfli  they  are  justly 
entitled. 
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SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  GOV- 
ERNMENT OFIICIALS 


disappi  oves 
recommends  tions 
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and 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
and  was  given  permissio^i 
House  for  1  minute  and 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of 
Speaker,  it  was  30  days 
President  Ford  presented 
the  Congress  for  fiscal 
eluded  in  the  former 
were   reconmiendations 
creases  for  Government 
executive,      judicial, 
branches. 

The  law  states  that 
of  the  Congress 
dent'jj  pay  r© 
come  effective  in  30  da; 
that  as  of  today,  our 
creased  from  $44,600  to 
I  regret  that  we  have 
portunity  to  vote  on  thii 
that  the  increase  of  near 
salaries  is  excessive.  At 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
justments  are  needed, 
gress,  and  the  judicial 
ficials  covered  by  the  pay 
had    only   a    5 -percent 
1969 — a  period  during 
eral   employees  have 
creases  of  66  percent  w 
living  index  has  risen  61 
I  am  personally  aware 
bers  of  the  House, 
Members,  who  find  it 
their  families  and  main 
on  their  present  salaries. 
It  has  not  been  easy  for 
my  own  opposition  to 
increases  and  my 
economic  diflBculties  facec 
bers  of  Congress. 

Our  pay  raises  are  now 
will  accept  the  increased 
have  stated  before,  I  belieVe 
to  be  excessive.  As  such 
I  have  decided  to  give  S7 
ary  increase  to  two  of  oui  ■ 
ities:  $3,500  to  the 
ciety  and  $3,500  to  the 
Association. 

I  want  to  add,  Mr 
Commission   on   Executive 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  in 
these  salary  Increases 
that  these  pay  adjustments 
the  context  of  reform 
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I  fully  endorse  this  suggestion  by  the 
Commission  and  I  will  support  such  re- 
forms as  full  financial  disclosure,  strict 
limitations  on  outside  income,  and  full 
accounting  of  expense  funds. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT 
SALES  AND  2  MILLION  AMERI- 
CAN   JOBS 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
daily,  our  news  media  carries  items  and 
commentaries  concerning  foreign  sales 
of  military  aircraft.  Our  new  adminis- 
tration has  expressed  the  desire  that  this 
Nation  will  not  become  the  arms  mer- 
chant of  the  world. 

I  for  one  would  welcome  the  day  when 
no  nation  would  merchandise  weapons  of 
war.  I  would  strongly  support  interna- 
tional agreements  to  stop  selling,  not 
only  military  aircraft,  but  also  all  other 
weapons. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  strongly 
opposed  to  this  Nation  taking  unilateral 
action  to  stop  selling  American  aircraft, 
while  allowing  foreign  friends  and  ad- 
versaries to  continue. 

While  foreign  military  aircraft  sales 
have  been  widely  discussed  in  the  current 
national  debate,  one  very  important  fac- 
tor has  not  been  covered.  That  Is  the  im- 
pact of  these  sales  on  our  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  rest  of  the  nations  in  the 
sale  of  wide-bodied  jets  and  other  civil 
air  transport  aircraft. 

I  have  just  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  discusses  this  Important  fac- 
tor. I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  this 
letter  in  the  Record  : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  14, 1977. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation  and  Weather,  under 
Science  and  Technology,  Is  charged  with 
authorization  and  oversight  of  civil  aviation 
research  and  development.  As  Chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  I  have  become  painfully 
aware  of  an  acute  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion— we  are  losing  our  aerospace  preemi- 
nence in  people,  base  technology  and  prod- 
ucts. 

The  sale  of  aircraft  and  aerospace  products 
constitutes  our  second  ranking  export  Item, 
being  exceeded  only  by  agricultural  goods. 
Over  2,000,000  Americans  are  directly  em- 
ployed In  our  aerospace  Industry.  These 
American  Jobs,  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade  from  aerospace  sales,  and  the  associ- 
ated federal,  state  and  local  tax  base  are  now 
In  serious  Jeopardy. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  our  subcommittee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  with  industry, 
government,  labor  and  financial  experts  In  a 
major  study  of  our  aerospace  problems  and 
rendered  a  comprehensive  report  ("The  Fu- 
ture of  Aviation",  Volume  I,  II  and  in,  Octo- 
ber 1976).  I  strongly  urge  careful  review  of 
these  findings  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  year-long  study,  referenced  above, 
the  most  important  finding  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  the  fact  that  this  nation  Is  losing  its 


preeminence  in  aerospace  sales  to  foreign 
competition.  The  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  supplier  nation  that  has  a  significant 
free  enterprise  system.  Our  Industries  must 
constantly  compete  against  foreign  govern- 
ment-owned or  foreign  government-subsid- 
ized companies  In  the  sale  of  products. 

The  subcommittee  report  stands  as  a  prod- 
uct of  a  careful  and  systematic  study.  It  Is 
not  the  result  of  quick  overviews,  or  tightly 
scheduled  decisions.  Overpowering  reasons 
must  be  presented  before  government  policies 
are  established  that  would  Ignore  the  con- 
clusions In  this  report.  Our  nation  simply 
cannot  afford  the  loss  of  benefits  to  our  do- 
mestic economy  that  are  gained  through  the 
sale  of  aerospace  products  on  the  world 
market. 

While  civil  aviation  is  the  primary  concern 
of  this  subcommtltee,  our  civil  aircraft  sales 
are  now  and  will  be  Inseparably  linked  with 
foreign  military  aviation  sales.  Each  major 
aeronautical  manufacturer — whether  air- 
frame, engine,  avionics,  support  systems  or 
component  parts — is  Involved  In  the  produc- 
tion of  both  civil  and  military  products. 

The  economics  of  civil  air  transport  pro- 
duction are  dependent  vipon  military  sales 
In  the  world  market,  and  vice  versa.  This 
situation  is  Just  as  true  for  our  foreign  com- 
petitors as  with  American  companies.  For- 
eign governments  recognize  this  fact  and 
are  actively  supporting  their  sale  of  both  civil 
and  military  aircraft  through  subsidies  and 
attractive  "offset"  proposals  to  customer 
countries.  Once  a  supplier  Is  established 
with  an  air  carrier  or  customer,  there  are 
powerful  operational  and  economic  reasons 
to  continue  the  relationship.  This  alone  can 
explain  the  reason  that  competition  is  keen 
In  established  and  emerging  markets. 

World  preeminence  by  U.S.  companies,  In 
the  sale  of  civil  and  military  aircraft,  has 
provided  the  continuing  base  for  this  nation 
to  excel  in  the  development  of  new  technol- 
ogy, new  materials  and  superior  manufactur- 
ing processes.  At  this  point,  I  must  empha- 
size that  under  existing  world  competitive 
conditions,  this  nation  could  not  have  main- 
tained our  prior  preeminent  status  in  civil 
aircraft  sales  without  the  benefit  of  foreign 
military  aircraft  sales. 

Many  of  my  aviation-oriented  colleagues 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  entire  aerospace 
Industry,  have  become  alarmed  by  recent 
press  accounts  of  alleged  new  policies  con- 
cerning the  curtailment  of  foreign  military 
aircraft  sales  by  your  administration.  To 
limit  military  aircraft  sales  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  without  careful  study  of  all  Im- 
pacts to  the  U.S.,  while  having  no  mechanism 
to  prevent  our  foreign  competitors  from  mak- 
ing these  same  sales,  would  be  devastating. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  plan  to  reduce 
world  armament  is  a  lofty  goal,  but  only  if  we 
have  an  Iron-clad  agreement  Including  vali- 
dation with  our  foreign  competitors  wherein 
they  would  also  cease  military  aircraft  sales. 
Premature  and  unilateral  action  of  this  na- 
ture on  our  part  should  be  strongly  opposed. 
Our  foreign  competitors  will  gain  a  tremen- 
dous advantage.  In  the  sale  of  civil  air  trans- 
port aircraft.  If  they  could  also  continue  mil- 
itary aircraft  sales. 

American  withdrawal  from  foreign  military 
aircraft  sales  would  allow  our  foreign  com- 
petitors to  keep  their  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, technical  teams  and  trained  labor  Intact, 
while  our  manufacturers  would  lose  theirs 
and  be  forced  to  close  down  production  lines. 
Our  loss  of  Income  from  International  sales 
would  mean  a  loss  of  our  ability  to  continue 
vital  technology  development  and  other  R  & 
D  efforts.  The  single  greatest  American  asset 
that  has  allowed  us  to  overcome  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidized  competitors  has  been  our 
ability  to  develop  superior  technology,  mate- 
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rials  and  man\ifacttirlng  processes.  Although 
not  the  purview  of  my  committee,  It  was  ob- 
vious that  long  term  relationships  and  for- 
eign policy  options  must  be  adversely 
involved. 

If  we  were  to  unilaterally  cease  foreign 
military  aircraft  sales,  we  would  lose  a  vital 
source  of  Income.  Foreign  military  sales  sup- 
port the  same  manufacturing  facilities  and 
manpower  that  allow  this  nation  to  produce 
superior  civil  air  transport  aircraft. 

A  modern  aircraft  manufacturing  line  or 
facility  cannot  be  turned  "on"  and  "off"  In 
the  manner  of  a  faucet.  Long  lead  times 
and  tremendous  expenses  are  Involved.  Our 
aerospace  manufacturers  spend  years  de- 
veloping their  technical  teams,  manufactur- 
ing processes,  plant  facilities  and  servicing 
organizations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
aerospace  manufacturers  have  been  very 
strong  employment  supporters  of  minorities 
and  Vietnam  veterans.  They  understand  cur 
NATO  and  other  alliance  commitments. 
While  all  of  these  can  be  terminated  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  the  pronouncement 
of  a  policy,  their  revival  will  take  years  of 
time  and  billions  of  dollars. 

In  summary,  foreign  military  aircraft  sales 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  nation's  abil- 
ity to  compete  In  the  sales  of  civil  air  trans- 
port aircraft  on  the  world  market.  At  the 
present  time  American  manufacturers  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  lor  the 
sale  of  both  civil  and  military  aircraft.  An 
Iron-clad  agreement,  between  all  aircraft 
manufacturers  of  the  world,  to  cease  mili- 
tary sales  would  be  a  laudable  accomplish- 
ment. Such  an  agreement  when  validated 
would  leave  a  balanced  situation  between 
American  aircraft  manufacturers  and  our 
foreign  competitors.  A  unilateral  action  to 
prevent  only  American  sales  of  military  air- 
craft In  the  world  market  would  be  devas- 
tating to  our  aerospace  companies.  Such  a 
move  would  seriously  cripple  our  ability  to 
compete  In  the  sale  of  civil  air  transport  air- 
craft In  the  world  market. 

Failure  to  export  all  types  of  aircraft  con- 
currently— military  and  civil — will  Increase 
our  own  defense  budget;  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  our  commercial  exports;  will  cost 
thousands  of  Jobs;  will  Increase  employment 
and  retraining  problems,  will  make  us  less 
competitive  in  the  world  market;  will  reduce 
our  Research  and  Development  base  and 
abilities;  adversely  Impact  our  balance  of 
trade;  would  seriously  hamper  our  economic 
recovery;  and  Increase  the  cost  of  American 
airfares. 

I  would  plead  that  you  take  note  of  this 
situation  and  make  known  the  specific  poli- 
cies that  will  be  followed  by  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dale  Milford, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PROPOSED  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prom- 
inent national  news  network — CBS — 
has  polled  all  Members  of  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  pay  raise — 
310  said  yes  and  only  9  said  no.  Many 
of  those  310  are  silently  absent  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  where  are  they  today? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  get  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  Members  to  bring  the  pay 


raise  issue  onto  the  House  floor  for  dis- 
cussion— ^and  a  vote. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  vote  today  or  to- 
morrow, the  last  line  of  defense  we  have 
is  my  suit  which  is  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  automatic  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress.  We  must  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  accept  pay  increases. 
The  Founding  Fathers,  in  their  debates 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  determined  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  vote  on  their  pay  If  they  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
James  Madison,  in  answering  those  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  who  felt 
paying  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
manner  would  lead  to  raids  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  stated  that  there  would 
not  be  a  raid  as  long  as  Congress 
recorded  the  votes  of  Members  on  pay 
issues. 

I  believe  James  Madison's  reasoning 
was  eminently  practical.  Congress  has 
not  voted  for  its  pay  since  1967.  Should 
this  28.9  percent  pay  raise  for  Members 
of  Congress  go  forward,  we  will  indeed 
have  the  raid  on  the  Treasury  predicted 
by  those  attending  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Congress 
should  vote  on  its  pay  if  we  are  to  urge 
steel  companies  to  use  restraint  in  rais- 
ing prices,  or  labor  unions  to  refrain 
from  raising  wages.  We  cannot  demand 
from  other  groups  what  we  do  not  de- 
mand of  ourselves. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK   OF   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  14, 1977. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  on  February  9,  1977,  the 
Clerk  has  received  this  date  the  following 
messages  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.J.  Res.  239.  a 
Joint  Resolution  extending  the  filing  date 
of  the  1977  Joint  Economic  Report;  S.  385, 
an  Act  to  name  a  certain  Federal  Building 
In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  "Gerald  R. 
Ford  Building";  S.  Con.  Res.  8,  a  Concur- 
rent Resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "The  Account- 
ing Establishment"  as  a  Senate  document 
and  the  Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
son as  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION   FROM   THE 
CLERK   OF   THE    HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington,  DC, 

February  11, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted   on  February   9,   1977,   the 
Clerk  has  received  this  date  the  foUowlng 
message  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
That  the  Senate  passed  H.J.  Res.  240,  a 
Joint  Resolution  to  give  congressional  ap- 
proval   to    certain    governing    international 
fishery  agreements  negotiated  In  accordance 
with   the  Fishery   Conservation   and   Man- 
agement    Act     of     1976,     and     for     other 
purposes. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmttnd  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKE:r  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  11, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNetll,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk'e 
Office  at  12:45  P.M.  on  Friday,  February  11, 
1977,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  tne 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  first  In 
a  series  of  reports  that  he  will  be  submitting 
on  the  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the 
C3T)rus  dispute  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
104. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Ratmond  Collet. 


FIRST  REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  TO- 
WARD A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CY- 
PRUS DISPUTE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  95-74) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  on  the  progress  toward  a 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  dispute  is  the  first 
of  a  series  that  I  will  submit  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-104.  Through  these  re- 
ports and  continuing  close  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  I  wUl  keep  the  Ameri- 
can people  fully  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  the  negotiations. 

Helping  to  promote  an  equitable  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of  Cy- 
prus is  a  high  priority  for  my  Adminis- 
tration. The  work  has  already  begun.  At 
my  request,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  M.  Clifford  will  leave  on  February 
15  for  a  special  mission  to  Greece,  Tur- 
key and  Cyprus,  as  my  personal  emis- 
sary. Through  consultations  in  Greece 
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and  Turkey,  he  will  seel 
bilateral    relations    witl  i 
NATO  allies.  With 
have  asked  for  his  personal 
of  the  situation  on  the 
for  early  movement  toward 
settlement,  and  how  we 
slstance  in  this  process, 
consult  with  the  Congress 
parts  and  again — with 
ficials — after  his  return 
produce  policies  which 
which  have  the  broad 
American  people. 

We  intend  to  stay  in 
our  other  European  fri^ds 
dent  Mondale  raised  th( 
his  recent  trip  and  recei  ^ed 
dications  that  member  s 
ropean  Community 
our  interest  in  doing  wh^t 
encourage  a  negotiated 

We  will  also  continue 
contact  with  the  Unitec 
efforts  to  promote  a 
Secretary  General  Waldljeim 
tirelessly  to  this  end 
of  1974.  He  will  soon  visit 
cussions  with  Cypriot 
that  through  his  contirjued 
talks    between    the 
might  resume  in  the  nea  ■ 

Recent    positive 
some  prospect  of  furth^ 
such  event  was  the  mee 
between  President  Makaiios 
Cypriot  community  leads  r 
first  meeting  between  the 
years.  I  can  assure  the 
United  States  will  do  al 
on  these  positive  develo^m' 
vance  the  cause  of  a 
ment  for  Cyprus. 
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J  MMY  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  11,  1977. 


APPOINTMENT  AS 
FEDERAL  RECORDfe 


Sti  ites 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant 
visions  of  44  United 
the  Chair  appoints  as 
Federal  Records  Counc] 
Members  on  the  part  of 
gentleman  from  Missouri 
SON),  and  the  gentlemaji 
sota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MElIBER 
ERAL  COUNCIL  ON  '^HE 
THE  HUMANITIES 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant 
visions  of  section  2(a) 
93-133,  the  Chair  appoii^ts 
of  the  Federal  Council 
the  Humanities  the  fol 
on  the  part  of  the  House 
from  California  (Mr 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rash 
of  recent  reports  of  a  wholesale  Soviet 
and  East  European  crackdown  on  free- 
dom of  expression  only  represents  the  tip 
of  an  iceberg  of  political  repression  that 
continues  In  the  Communist  world  in 
spite  of  all  the  pledges  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  I  mention  this  because  today 
is  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Lithuania,  a  free  nation  that  was 
forceably  "incorporated"  into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940,  and  to  this  day  remains  a 
captive  nation  of  the  Soviet  Ctommunist 
empire. 

Fifty-nine  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  formally 
declared  its  Independence,  and  there- 
upon was  recognized  as  an  Independent 
nation  under  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
by  the  existing  Bolshevik  government. 
Three  years  later,  in  1921.  this  new  re- 
public was  formally  accepted  as  a  full- 
fledged  free  and  Independent  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

For  nearly  20  years  thereafter  the 
Lithuanian  people  devoted  themselves  to 
building  a  free  and  prosperous  coimtry 
and  to  enjoying  the  other  benefits  of 
freedom.  However,  in  1940  Lithuania 
was  taken  over  by  the  military  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  unusual  military  circiunstances 
that  existed  at  the  time,  in  the  face  of 
the  surprise  Nazi  attack,  that  led  to  the 
1940  actions  in  Lithuania,  there  is  no 
legitimate  or  moral  reason  why  Lithu- 
ania should  still  be  held  in  bondage  to- 
day. 37  years  later. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  bondage, 
the  faith  and  resolution  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  never  diminished. 
Their  courage  has  Inspired  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  the  world  over.  Their  hopes 
are  warmly  remembered  by  all  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  by  all  friends  of 
Lithuania,  and  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  on  November  20, 
1975,  approved  House  Resolution  864,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
signing  by  the  United  States  of  the  final 
act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  did  not  in  any 
way  change  the  status  of  Lithuania  or  of 
any  other  captive  nation  In  the  Baltic 
Insofar  as  its  basic  right  of  freedom  and 
Independence  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  34  nations  will  meet  this 
summer  in  Belgi-ade,  Yugoslavia,  to  re- 
view the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  High  on  the  agenda  for  that 
discussion  must  certainly  be  the  glaring 
Soviet  noncompliance  and  outright  vio- 
lations of  the  so-called  Basket  Three 
provisions  on  human  rights  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  This  quest  for  human 
rights  must  not  be  limited  only  to  those 
states  which  are  o.stenslbly  sovereign 
within  the  Soviet  bloc,  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  and  Poland,  for  in- 
stance, but  also  to  those  nations  like 
Lithuania,  whose  existence  was  wiped 
out  entirely  by  Russian  military  control 
but  which  nevertheless  continue  to  nour- 
ish the  hope  of  freedom.  Independence, 
and  sovereignty.  We  in  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  pressing  that  pre- 
cise iKjint  in  Belgrade. 


THE     REGULATORY     AGENCY     AP- 
POINTMENT  REFORM   ACT 

(Mr,  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  help  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  Government  and  to  revitalize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. The  Regulatory  Agency  Appoint- 
ment Reform  Act  establishes  a  Federal 
Regulatory  Agency  Nominating  Board 
which  wiU  provide  the  President  with  the 
names  of  three  individuals  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  on  any  of  the  11  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  President  will  be  lim- 
ited to  appointing  commissioners  from 
the  names  submitted  by  the  Board.  The 
agencies  included  in  this  bUl  are  multi- 
member commissions  with  broad  author- 
ity to  regulate  rates,  prices,  and  supply 
mechanisms  for  the  entire  country.  Un- 
der the  bill,  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate retain  their  constitutional  authority 
to  nominate  and  advise  and  consent,  but 
the  process  is  made  more  effective 
through  the  Nominating  Board's  screen- 
ing and  suggestion  authority. 

The  Nominating  Board  consists  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for 
3-year  terms.  At  least  8  of  the  15  mem- 
bers are  individuals  who  are  representa- 
tives of  the  public  at  large — individuals 
who  have  had  no  connection  with  any 
industry  regulated  by  the  1 1  agencies  for 
3  years  prior  to  their  appointment  and 
who  have  demonstrated  a  commitment 
to  the  public  interest.  This  provision  as- 
sures the  participation  of  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  business  men  and 
women,  but  the  potential  for  domination 
of  the  Board  by  the  business  community 
Is  eliminated. 

The  bill  win  also  put  an  end  to  the 
"revolving  door"  practice  of  an  Individ- 
ual within  a  regulated  industry  being 
appointed  as  a  commissioner  of  an 
agency  regulating  that  Industry  and  then 
returning  to  that  industry  at  the  end  of 
his  or  her  term  as  a  commissioner.  Com- 
missioners would  be  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting employment  or  compensation 
from  any  Industry  regulated  or  directly 
affected  by  the  activities  of  the  agency 
where  he  or  she  served  for  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  agency  service. 

The  bill  represents  a  new  approach  to 
the  agency  appointments  process  that 
profoundly  changes  the  previous  system 
without  compromising  the  constitutional 
directives.  The  genesis  of  the  bill  Is  root- 
ed In  the  realization  that  the  President 
and  the  Senate  can  no  longer  devote  to 
the  appointments  process  the  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  truly  served.  The  bill  Is  also 
an  honest  admission  that  the  nature  of 
politics  Is  such  that  the  pressures  to  re- 
ward valued  service  can  reach  propor- 
tions that  even  the  best  of  us  may  some- 
times find  difficult  to  withstand.  The 
Regulatory  Agency  Appointment  Refo^^m 
Act  was  drafted  In  recognition  of  both 
these  facts  of  life.  The  Independence  of 
the  Board  will  assure  that  both  of  these 
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problems  will  be  reduced  and  will  mark 
a  significant  step  forward  in  reforming 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 


TIME  HAS  COME  FOR  A  PERMANENT 
ACROSS-THE-BOARD  REDUCTION 
IN  TAX  RATES 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
to  most  observers  today  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  permanent  across-the-board 
reduction  in  tax  rates.  The  high  rate  of 
taxation  in  America  today  is  the  biggest 
drag  on  our  economy.  It  Is  a  disincentive 
to  production,  to  employment,  and  in- 
vestment. Congress  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  increase  the  after-tax  income 
of  all  the  American  people,  and  the  after- 
tax rewards  of  American  productivity, 
so  that  both  unemployment  and  inflation 
can  be  attached  simultaneously. 

In  the  early  1960's  we  faced  similar 
economic  conditions  of  unemployment 
and  unused  plant  capacity.  President 
Kennedy  said  at  the  time  that  the 
main  block  to  full  employment  is  an  un- 
realistically  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
"The  time  has  come,"  he  said,  "to  re- 
move it."  That  was  true  then  and  it  is 
true  today. 

President  Kennedy  cut  the  rates  from 
between  20  and  90  percent  to  rates  of  14 
to  70  percent  in  the  high  income  range, 
and  cut  the  corporate  income  tax  from 
52  to  48  percent.  He  supported  accel- 
erated rates  of  depreciation  and  put  on 
an  investment  tax  credit  tax  of  7  per- 
cent. As  a  result  of  his  actions,  both  un- 
employment and  inflation  dropped  and 
we  experienced  a  growth  in  our  economy 
that  has  been  unmatched  since.  Best  of 
all,  rather  than  a  net  loss  of  revenue,  we 
experienced  an  increase  in  revenue  due 
to  the  stimulation  of  business  activity 
and  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  the 
Congress  should  address  itself  to  the  real 
problems  of  the  country,  not  just  surface 
problems,  and  should  seek  to  increase 
production  and  full  employment  by 
means  of  tax  reductions.  What  the  coun- 
try needs  is  a  full  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  the  tax  rates  on  both  personal 
income  and  business  income  in  order  to 
stimulate  output,  enhance  real  economic 
growth,  and  provide  jobs  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
DISAPPROVING  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  FEDERAL   PAY   RAISES 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  reintroduced,  at  the  request  of 
some  of  my  colleagues,  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  recommendations  which 
would  increase  the  salaries  of  certain 
Federal  employees  and  officials.  More 
than  50  Members  have  cosponsored  or 
introduced  similar  legislation. 


The  fact  that  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  expressed  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral employee  salary  increases  at  this 
time  reflects  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
like  to  see  this  matter  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  all  Representa- 
tives can  vote  their  convictions — one  way 
or  the  other. 

On  this  date  I  have  introduced  a  re- 
solution, to  be  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  would  allow  the  House 
to  consider  this  matter  before  the  Febru- 
ary 20  deadline  for  disapproval  is 
reached.  This  is  a  highly  unusual  proce- 
dure, but  it  is  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  my  efforts  to  bring  the  is- 
sue at  hand  to  a  vote  will  continue.  If 
that  requires  numerous  requests  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  115  by  unanimous 
consent — so  be  it. 

The  House  should  not  adjom-n  this 
week  without  a  vote.  I  pledge  that  I  will 
do  everything  within  my  power  to  see 
that  such  a  vote  does  take  place.  The 
American  people  want  their  elected  of- 
ficials to  be  accountable  for  what  the 
Federal  (jovernment  does.  I  do,  too. 


A  CALL  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAY  INCREASES 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
have  just  returned  from  my  district.  I 
have  talked  to  many  people,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people  in  regard 
to  this  pay  raise. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  the  money 
that  is  at  issue;  it  is  the  method.  The 
criticism  is  that  without  a  vote  and  with- 
out being  able  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  it,  we  are  accepting  a  very  large  pay 
increase  without  living  up  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  recommended. 
This  to  me  is  one  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  proposal. 

We  have  not  adopted  the  reforms 
which  we  were  cautioned  should  be  the 
conditions  for  this  large  pay  raise.  We 
are  moving  ahead  and  accepting,  thanks 
to  a  bad  system,  without  a  vote,  more 
benefits  from  the  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready hard  pressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  and  the 
leadership  to  consider  this  matter  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  know  how  we  can  reach 
a  vote.  What  is  the  mechanism  by  which 
this  could  be  brought  to  the  fioor?  Why 
are  we  afraid  of  bringing  it  to  the  fioor? 
Where  is  the  power  that  could  release  a 
simple  measure  for  our  consideration? 

There  are  many  measures  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  in  this 
House;  there  are  resolutions  and  bills 
that  have  been  introduced.  Can  we  not 
get  them  out  and  at  least  vote  on  them? 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISES 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  days,  while  traveling 
through  my  congressional  district,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  either  asked  me  about  or  told  me 
their  opinion  of  the  proposed  congres- 
sional pay  raise.  The  sentiments  of  the 
vast  majority  of  them  coincide  with  my 
own  feelings  on  the  subject.  The  issue  of 
congressional  pay  should  not  be  linked  to 
other  salary  questions,  but  rather  should 
be  voted  on  separately  and  openly,  so  the 
public  knows  not  only  what  salaries  their 
Representatives  are  receiving,  but  also 
where  their  Representatives  stand  on 
that  subject. 

Members  of  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  Federal  employees 
and  judges  receive  a  fair  wage,  but  as 
long  as  the  Congressmen's  pay  is  tied  to 
their  salaries,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
objective. 

It  is  essential  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  on  their  own  salaries  sepa- 
rately from  other  considerations.  They 
also  should  not  profit  from  their  own 
vote. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. I  have  joined  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  advancing  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  three  things: 

It  would  separate  consideration  of 
congressional  pay  from  other  pay 
matters. 

It  would  require  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  any  con- 
gressional raise  could  go  into  effect. 

It  would  provide  that  no  pay  raise  for 
Congress  take  effect  until  the  following 
Congress. 

I  feel  that  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
the  people  in  the  Redwood  Empire  of 
California  are  eloquently  expressed  m  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  the  major  newspaper  in  the 
largest  city  in  my  district,  which  states: 
Separate  Pay  for  Congress 

We  were  disappointed  to  see  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate voted  for  a  pay  raise  for  Congress,  Includ- 
ing the  senators  themselves. 

The  decision  for  the  raise  came  In  a  56-42 
vote  to  table  a  motion  which  would  have 
vetoed  the  raise.  Either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  to  veto  the 
pay  raise,  or  It  would  have  become  law. 

The  House  simply  did  not  vote  on  the 
issue.  As  the  result,  the  pay  for  members  of 
Congress  will  go  from  $44,600  to  $57,500. 

We  are  not  sajrlng  the  raises  are  not  Justi- 
fied. It  Is  the  first  since  1969  except  for  a 
5  per  cent  cost  of  living  Increase. 

But  the  spectacle  of  congressmen  voting 
for  their  own  raises  Is  rather  disturbing  to 
the  average  taxpayer. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  are  opposed  to 
the  present  method  of  determining  congres- 
sional pay.  Including  the  Redwood  Empire's 
Congressman,  Don  Clausen.  But,  as  he  points 
out,  the  recommendations  for  the  pay  raises 
are  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  pay  raises  for  other  high  govern- 
ment officers  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  In- 
cluded in  the  overall  proposal.  Under  pres- 
ent rules.  It  Is  Impossible  to  separate  the 
Congress  pay  from  the  others. 
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Congressman   Clausen 
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(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO 
given  permission  to 
for  1  minute  and  to 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO. 
like  most  of  the  Member? 
turned  from  my  district 
number  of  people  about 
and  issues  that  are  facing 
people  and  facing  the 
United  States. 

The  only  one,  though, 
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were  talking  about  was 
increase   for   Members 
talked  to  some  people 
the  need  for  Congress  to 
There  were  not  very 
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need  perhaps  for  some 
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However,  I  did  not  tal : 
individual  who  went  alon  r 
that  the  pay  raise  shouk 
without  a  vote  of  the 
House.  They  all  asked 
with  the  Members  of  the 
resentatives    standing 
counted  if  they  want  a 

I  cannot  imagine  any 
myself  why  we  should 
to  do  that. 


pay 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  thi 
this  body  to  allow  a  reso 
before  us  so  that  we  can  s 
counted  and  respond  to 
rightful  demands  of  our 


PROPOSED  PAY  n  CREASE 


(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMI  DT 
was   given   permission   to 
House  for  1  minute). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMldr 
er,  as  the  sponsor  of  a  re^lution 
for  the  disapproval  of  the 
gressional  pay  increase, 
by  the  President's  Commi^ion 
tive.  Legislative,  and  Judiial 
consider  it  extremely 
question  be  brought  to 
vote,  so  that  the  Membe^ 
may  properly  express  thpmselves 

At  a  time  when  our 
people  are  beginning  to 
severe   economic   recessioh 
question  of  a  pay  raise  hjghly 
priate  and  I  urge  its 
little  doubt  in  my  mind 
penditures  have  a 
the    Nation's    economy, 
resolution    of 
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stands  as  a  symbol  of  our  willingness 
and  desire  to  be  prudent  with  tax  dollars. 
In  the  past,  I  have  always  opposed 
salary  increases  and,  in  fact,  have  never 
voted  for  one  since  coming  to  Congress. 
Very  simply,  I  feel  that  a  vote  on  the 
disapproval  resolution  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  this  crucial  matter.  Let  us  prove  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  earnest 
in  our  desire  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  assure  them  of  our  support 
for  restraint  and  responsibility  in  our 
actions  that  involve  their  tax  dollars. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  REQUEST  FOR 
AUTHORITY  TO  SUBMIT  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH  REORGANIZATION 
PLANS  TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LE VITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1977,  along  with  16  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, I  introduced  H.R.  3407,  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  the  authority 
to  submit  executive  branch  reorganiza- 
tion plans  to  the  Congress.  An  outline 
of  the  President's  proposal  is  embodied 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977. 

The  Government  needs  to  be  reor- 
ganized. There  is  virtually  no  debate  on 
that  subject.  As  the  priorities  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  change,  so  must  the 
institutions  which  implement  them.  We 
must  seek  simplicity  and  openness, 
competence  and  coordination,  efficiency 
and  economy.  Civil  servants  and  political 
officials  can  do  their  work  better  when 
their  responsibilities  are  clearly  de- 
lineated and  do  not  overlap  with  those 
of  other  organizational  units.  Members 
of  Congress  can  perform  more  effective 
oversight  of  Government  functions  and 
programs  when  they  are  arranged  in 
simple  and  coherent  organizational  pat- 
terns. The  people  benefit  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  less  complicated — which 
can  be  understood  and  can  respond  to 
their  priorities  and  problems. 

The  Carter  administration  will  need 
several  means  to  effect  a  comprehensive 
Government  reorganization,  including 
administrative  direction,  legislation,  and, 
very  importantly,  reorganization  plans 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

As  early  as  1923,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  President  to  mod- 
ernize the  Federal  Government.  Subse- 
quently, the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 
authorized  the  President  to  transmit  re- 
organization plans  to  the  Congress.  The 
authority  requested  by  President  Carter 
is  very  similar  to  that  available  to  Presi- 
dents from  1949  to  1973.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure, reorganization  plans  are  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  and  take 
effect  after  60  days  unless  either  House 
disapproves  the  plan.  The  few  changes 
requested  by  the  administration  include 
allowing  the  President  to  withdraw  or 
amend  a  plan  for  30  days  after  sub- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  permitting  toe 


submission  of  more  than  one  plan  every 
30  days,  and  deleting  the  requirement 
that  potential  savings  resulting  from  the 
proposal  be  enumerated  in  the  plan. 
The  administration  has  also  requested 
that  authority  be  granted  for  4  years. 

This  reorganization  plan  process  has 
helped  to  bring  about  needed  changes 
efiBciently  for  more  than  25  years.  It  is  a 
cooperative  approach  that  will  facilitate 
a  joint  effort  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  to  improve  the  way  that 
Government  works  for  this  great  Nation. 
The  President  has  pledged  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  their  staffs,  and  in- 
terested public  and  private  organizations 
will  be  involved  not  only  during  the  60 
days  that  plans  may  be  before  toe  Con- 
gress, but  also  during  the  formulation 
of  reorganization  proposals. 

Support  for  the  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  submit  proposals  does 
not  necessarily  mean  support  for  the 
plans.  There  may  well  be  proposals  or 
parts  of  proposals  that  I  won't  go  along 
with.  But,  we  have  to  have  a  starting 
point. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say,  as  some  here 
do,  toat  Congress  does  not  have  any  con- 
trol over  what  is  done  under  tois  meas- 
ure. Congress  will  be  consulted  and  in- 
volved in  the  formulation  of  toe  plans 
themselves.  Congress  plays  a  very  real 
role  in  controlling  the  reorganization 
when  either  House  can  reject  a  plan 
witoout  toe  concurrence  of  the  other 
body. 

Congress  can  make  suggestions  while  a 
plan  is  pending  which  will  allow  the 
President  to  make  amendments  more  in 
line  with  congressional  desires  before  the 
plan  is  acted  upon. 

Any  Member  can  introduce  a  bill 
which  embodies  reorganization  plans  and 
could  be  adopted  after  the  veto  of  a 
Presidential  plan. 

The  important  point  is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  is  serious  or  just  giving  lip 
service  to  the  idea  of  Government  reor- 
ganization. If  we  are  serious,  and  our 
constituents  are  serious,  then  we  should 
join  with  toe  President  in  granting  him 
the  authority  to  get  the  job  started. 

Government  reorganization  is  not  an 
end  in  itself:  it  is  a  process  designed  to 
aid  the  President  in  shaping  hij  admin- 
istration to  become  an  effective,  fair,  and 
responsive  Government.  Reorganization 
authority  is  a  tool  required  to  assist  this 
process.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  22,  1977,  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THIRD  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1977,  or  any  day 
toereafter  to  consider  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  toere  objection  to 


the  request  of  toe  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  nght 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentle- 
man assure  us  that  by  waiving  this  point 
of  order,  the  only  toing  we  are  doing 
is  allowing  this  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  to  come  to  the  floor 
ahead  of  the  expiration  of  the  10-day 
rule?  Additionally,  can  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  assure  the  House 
that  there  are  no  other  points  of  order 
waived :  is  toat  correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  10-day 
lavover  period  will  not  expire  until  the 
23d  of  February,  and  it  may  well  be  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  to  bring  this 
matter  up  on  Tuesday,  the  22d.  This 
will  enable  the  leadership  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  side,  including  my  distinguished 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  and  other  minority 
Members  feel  that  we  should  waive  that 
10-day  requirement  because  there  has, 
in  fact,  been  more  than  adequate  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  in  the  commit- 
tee. However,  the  gentleman  can  assure 
us.  I  assume,  that  no  other  points  of 
order  are  being  waived? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  no  points  of  order 
being  waived  wito  respect  to  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  We  do  not  object 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  RESOLUITON 
DISAPPROVING  SCHEDULED  PAY 
RAISE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  OTHER  TOP  LEVEL 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speeiker,  at  the 
earliest  appropriate  time  today,  I  plan 
to  seek  recognition  by  the  Chair  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  115,  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing toe  scheduled  pay  raise  for  Members 
and  other  top  level  Government  officials 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  . 

I  realize  that  under  normal  procedure, 
I  am  not  entitled  to  recognition  for  tois 
purpose.  I  also  realize  that  my  action  is 
extraordinary.  However,  it  represents  the 
last  possible  course  of  action  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  strongly  that  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  go  on  public  record 
on  the  subject  of  our  own  pay. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS  con- 
ducted a  very  enlightening  poll  which  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

CBS  found  toat^-aside  from  Members' 
attitudes  concerning  the  merits  of  the 


proposed  pay  increase — 310  Members  of 
toe  House  say  they  favor  taking  a  vote 
on  the  issue.  Only  nine  Members  say  that 
they  do  not  favor  taking  a  vote  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  tfeatan  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  boHy  agree 
toat,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  toe  pay 
raise,  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  allow  the  in- 
crease to  take  effect  witoout  a  vote. 

We  have  to  have  greater  respect  for 
toe  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
than  to  believe  that  they  will  not  see 
through  this  charade.  We  must  have  a 
greater  respect  for  the  dignity  of  this 
body. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  face  up 
to  our  responsiblity  and  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event  that  this 
effort  fails  I  hope  toe  majority  leader- 
ship will  bring  up  H.R.  1968,  which  I 
introduced,  which  would  make  the  dis- 
charge of  a  disapproval  resolution  a 
matter  of  privilege  and  thereby  allow  it 
to  be  called  up  by  any  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event  that  the  Pay 
Commission  continues  in  existence — and 
sometimes  I  hope  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue in  existence— but  if  it  does,  I  hope 
that  Its  findings  as  contained  in  the 
budget  of  the  next  4  years  would  be  a 
matter  which  would  be  brought  up  for 
a  vote  and  H.R.  1968  would  provide  such 
a  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toe  people  of  this  coun- 
try expect  this.  They  expect  us  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  and  to  do  it 
openly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnn 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate toe  gentleman's  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  was  present 
when  the  committee  heard  many,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  even  some  who 
favored  the  pay  increase,  say  they  want 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  open  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  just  those  who 
approve  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
who  are  asking  that  toey  be  given  a 
chance  to  vote,  but  even  those  who  favor 
the  pay  increase  want  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  who  has 
made  an  excellent  point  in  asking  that 
the  leadership  allow  the  entire  member- 
ship to  vote  on  this  vital  issue  tomorrow. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  statement  of  toe 
distinguished  minority  leader  urging  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  congressional  pay- 
raise  proposal.  At  a  time  when  the 
credibility  and  ethics  of  the  Congress 
are  under  attack  as  never  before,  that 
is  toe  very  least  we  can  do.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
pay  raise  because  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  justified  at  a  time  when  Government 
is  asking  toe  American  people  to  make 
sacrifices  in  toeir  own  lives.  There  are 
those  who  disagree  with  that  assessment 
and  can  offer  persuasive  arguments  in 
support  of  a  Federal  pay  raise.  All  we  are 
asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  those  argu- 
ments be  placed  on  toe  record  along 


wito  the  votes  of  toe  Members  for  the 
Nation  to  consider  and  judge. 

Wito  or  witoout  a  rollcaU  vote,  I  can- 
not miderstand  how  this  body  can  accept 
a  salary  increase  of  tois  magnitude  in 
view  of  its  failure  to  first  act  on  a  mean- 
ingful code  of  ethics.  Every  responsible 
authority  on  the  subject  has  concluded 
that  the  very  minimum  condition  for 
granting  a  congressional  salary  increase 
must  be  the  prior  approval  of  a  thorough 
and  binding  code  of  ethics  I  know  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
are  now  at  work  drafting  such  a  code 
and  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming task.  Yet,  we  owe  it  to  the  Na- 
tion to  deny  ourselves  a  pay  increase  at 
least  until  such  a  code  is  properly 
drafted  and  implemented.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  are  truly  concerned  about  restor- 
ing public  trust  and  the  credibility  of 
the  Congress  we  must  begin  by  facing 
and  voting  on  difficult  issues  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  congressional  pay 
increase.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  my  home  district,  toe  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  where  I  received  a  num- 
ber of  comments  about  the  pay  raise  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  handled 
by  the  Congress. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  pay  raise.  For  reasons  which 
I  will  detail  later,  I  have  chosen  to  op- 
pose it.  However,  I  would  first  like  to  say 
that  I  deeply  regret  toat  this  measure 
has  not  come  to  the  floor  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  If  toe  Members  of  Congress  feel 
that  this  salary  increase  cannot  stand 
public  scrutiny,  then  it  should  not  pass. 
Certainly  it  should  not  be  slipped  in 
through  the  back  door  while  the  Con- 
gress adopts  a  "see-no-evil"  posture. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  major  news  maga- 
zine described  this  Nation's  mood  as 
"hopeful — sort  of."  After  a  series  of 
political  scandals,  economic  shock  waves, 
and  natural  disasters,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  Washington  eagerly 
for  a  new  brand  of  leadership.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  this  Con- 
gress not  give  them  "politics  as  usual." 
As  for  toe  pay  raise  itself,  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  because  of  what  I  fear  will 
be  its  inflationary  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. One  of  Missouri's  most  famous  sons. 
Harry  Truman,  was  well  known  for  using 
toe  motto,  "The  Buck  Stops  Here."  If 
the  United  States  is  to  make  a  start  on 
curbing  inflation,  there  could  be  no  more 
appropriate  originating  point  toan  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  example  we  set 
here  can  encourage  healthy  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility around  the  Nation — or  it  can 
trigger  one  more  round  of  toe  'me-too- 
ism"  that  has  plagued  toe  economy  in 
recent  years.  At  toe  very  least,  we  owe 
it  to  the  Nation  to  discuss  the  proposal 
openly  and  submit  it  to  a  rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  sent  you  a  telegi-am  asking  that 
you  exert  your  leadership  and  do  what 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  issue  of  the 
congressional  pay  raise  to  the  floor  for  a 

vote. 

My  offices  in  Utah  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  swamped  wito  calls 
and  letters  protesting  our  letting  toe 
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pay  raise  go  into  effect 
Anything  as  important 
that  we  accept  our 
vote  as  Members  on  thii 
than  ducking  behind  a 
We  must  be  accountable 
who  pay  our  salary.  For 
vote  on  the  pay  raise  is  to 
responsibility.  If  indeed 
served,  then  let  us  vote 

I  personally  resent 
probably  will  not  be  given 
•nity  to  vote  against  the 
30  percent  is  excessive. 

My  constituents  in  Utah 
stand,  but  I  wanted  to 
tunity  to  follow  up  my 
all  my  colleagues  know  of 
this  matter  be  settled  on 
House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr. 
the    distinguished 
calling  for  a  vote  on  the 
increase  prior  to  the 
line. 

I  voted  against  the 
created  the  Pay 
because  it  made  possible 
salary  levels  for  Member; 
and    other    high 
without  a  vote  as 
case  this  year. 

If  a  vote  occurs,  I  will 
proposed  increase. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio, 
are  fast  approaching  this 
line  for  v/hich  the 
for  Members  of  Congres.s 
ically  become  effective. 

The  Post  Office  and  CiviJ 
mittee  has  chosen  to  keep 
al    resolution,    House 
which  I  am  cosponsoring, 
and  let  the  30-day  waiting 
without  full  House  debate 

If  this  pay  raise  is 
through  in  this  manner,  a 
will  be  dealt  to  the  already 
ibility  of  this  body.  The 
will  have  every  reason  to 
Congress     places     its 
interests. 

It  may  be  true  as  some 
that  there  is  no  good  time 
hike  but  now  has  to  be 
worst  time.  American 
struggling  for  a  long  time 
meet  in  their  own  budgets, 
breaking  cold   winter  hai 
those  hardships  more 
cannot  ask  our  ctizens  to 
sacrifices  while  at  the  sams 
a  pay  raise  that  immunizes 
the  very  hardships  they 
endure. 

If  Congress  is  willing 
pay  raise,  it  should  be  equ 
be  publicly  recorded  on 
defeat.  I  hope  we  will  fint 
week  to  overcome  the 
struction  and  bring  up  the 
olution  so  we  may  have  ai 
to  vote  on  it. 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
re\'ise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  1 -minute  speech  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  Res.  115 


Spi  taker 


I   ask 
all   Members 


FAVORING  A  VOTE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er's position  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
congressional  pay  raise  before  the  House. 
I  do  so  as  one  who  voted  against  Pay 
Commission  procedure  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

I  do  not  now  argue  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  proposed  pay  increase. 
But  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  the  House  should 
have  the  courage  to  vote  on  the  record 
so  that  all  of  those  we  represent  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  who  stands 
where  on  this  issue. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  ON 
PROPOSED  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  on  the  proposed  pay  raise.  I 
believe  he  should  be  recognized  for  such 
a  imanimous  consent  request.  Should 
that  be  done  and  there  is  no  objection, 
then  I  support  the  fact  that  the  pay  raise 
should  not  go  into  effect.  Assuming  that 
that  does  not  come  about,  then  as  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  upon  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  an  immediate  meeting  to  dis- 
charge the  legislation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Yesterday  I  told  some  of  my  con- 
stituents in  a  speech  that  I  was  coming 
back  to  Washington  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible  to  try  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
pay  raise  in  order  to  vote  against  it. 


REQUEST  FOR  IMMEDIATE  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
115 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  recognition,  and 
having  been  so  recognized,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  115, 
disapproving  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Federal  officials  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978.  which  resolution  was 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  disapproving  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 


Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  accordance  with  section  225(1)  of 
the  Federal  Salarj-  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  643- 
Public  Law  90-206),  hereby  disapproves  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  (C).  (D),  and  (E)  of 
section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967.  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Without  objection,  a  call 
of  the  House  will  be  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  21] 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beilenson 

Blaggi 

Boland 

Bonker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUIip 

Carney 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Conyers 

D'Amours 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Drtnan 

Early 

Ellberg 


Emery 

English 

Fary 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Heftel 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Koch 

Leach 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

Maguire 

Mann 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 


Murphy,  111. 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Rallsback 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rudd 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Shuster 

Slslc 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steers 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Teague 

Udall 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wolff 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferetti 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  301 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONGRESSIONAL,  EXECUTIVE,  AND 
JUDICIAL  PAY  RAISE 

The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
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Bdaryland  (Mr.  Batjman)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
regret  the  earlier  action  that  occured 
here  in  the  House  today  when  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  who 
sought  to  call  up  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval regarding  the  congressional,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  pay  raise.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  request  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  will  be  the  only 
chance  that  the  people's  House,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  has  to  act 
upon  this  matter. 

As  I  think  the  membership  knows,  and 
by  now  the  public  well  knows,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  chance  that  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  pay  raise, 
which  meets  this  afternoon,  can  mark  up 
this  legislation  and  report  it  out  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service.  Certainly  the  full  committee 
probably  will  not  report  it  to  the  House 
for  action  in  time  to  disapprove  before 
the  February  20  cutoff. 

I  think  this  entire  matter  has  to  be 
placed  in  perspective.  Ten  years  ago  a 
previous  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  law  which  made  it  all  but  in- 
evitable that  precisely  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion would  come  into  being;  that  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  required  to  face  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  issue  of  raising  their  own 
pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  believe  it  is 
our  constitutional  duty  to  go  on  record 
whether  we  are  for  or  against  this  pay 
raise  and  any  increase  of  the  other 
emoluments  and  perquisites  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  have. 

Unfortunately,  the  operation  of  that 
law  allows  an  outside  commission — in 
this  case,  the  so-called  Peterson  Com- 
mission— to  make  recommendations, 
submit  them  through  the  President  to 
the  Congress,  and  within  30  days  if  no 
action  is  taken  by  Congress,  nothing  can 
be  done  about  the  pay  raise,  no  change 
can  be  made  in  the  amount,  and  no  vote 
to  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be 
had. 

So  we  find  ourselves  in  this  predica- 
ment, as  the  deadline  comes  up  this 
weekend. 

It  appears  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  without  any  rancor  or  any 
questioning  of  anyone's  motives  obvious- 
ly, those  in  the  leadership,  who  feel  the 
pay  issue  should  not  be  voted  upon,  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  to  do  so.  I 
would  offer  my  opinion  that  if  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Congress  on  the  majority 
side  wished  to  have  this  matter  on  the 
floor,  it  would  be  here  today.  We  are 
meeting  here  after  a  6-day  recess.  We 
have  absolutely  no  legislative  business  to 


deal  with.  The  one  resolution  scheduled 
was  pulled  from  the  floor.  We  have  no 
legislative  business  tomorrow.  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter,  by  suspension  or 
other  means,  to  have  this  matter  brought 
to  the  floor.  The  issue  is  not  so  much  the 
pay  raise,  which  I  would  vote  against, 
but  I  regret  the  procedure  by  which  a 
vote  is  being  prevented.  It  is  all  being 
done  legally,  carefully;  It  is  all  being 
done  so  that  there  will  be  no  trace  of  a 
record  as  to  where  any  Member  stands 
on  the  matter.  As  an  Informal  poll  of 
CBS  said,  well  over  300  Members  said 
they  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  vote, 
so  why  should  not  the  House  be  per- 
mitted the  right  to  vote?  If  the  leader- 
ship wishes,  we  will  be  permitted.  There 
the  blame  must  rest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot), 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  member  of 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service, 
several  members  including  myself  sat 
last  week  and  listened  to  the  testimony 
of  a  substantial  number  of  Members  of 
the  House.  A  few  of  the  Members  favored 
the  pay  increase,  and  so  stated.  But  these 
Members  asked  that  the  committee  find 
a  way  to  make  sure  that  the  entire  House 
have  an  opportimity  to  vote  on  the  issue. 

I.  too.  am  disappointed  because  the 
leadership  has  decided,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, not  to  allow — or  it  appears  that 
they  decided  not  to  allow — the  entire 
House  membership  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, or  some  other  resolution  if  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service  would  allow  the  issue  to  come  to 
the  floor. 

We  had  a  substantial  number  of  peo- 
ple from  outside  the  Congress  who  testi- 
fied, some  of  whom  favored  the  pay  in- 
crease for  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches,  but  felt  also  that  the 
entire  House  membership  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
appealing  to  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  are  several 
precedents  for  going  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  getting  a  rule,  which  brings 
the  bill  to  the  floor,  allow  an  hour  or  two 
of  debate,  and  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
resolution.  Or  another  suggestion  I  have 
had  is  to  schedule  it  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  which,  of  course,  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  myself  who  favor  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  because  it  would  require 
a  two-thirds  vote. 
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Even  with  that  disadvantage,  I  still 
believe  that  we  should  have  a  full  op- 
portunity in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  vote  on  the  Issue.  Even  though 
the  suspension  of  the  rule  procedure 
would  disadvantage  the  position  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
MAN)  and  I  both  take,  since  it  would  only 
require  a  one-third  plus  one  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  position  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  other  leaders  evidently 
take,  we  would  at  least  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  issue.  The  other  body  at 
least  had  a  motion  to  table  on  which  to 
vote.  So  it  Is  clear  how  each  of  them 
stand  and  the  Senators  will  at  least  be 
accountable  to  their  constituents. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  major  mistake  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  to  sched- 
ule this  Issue  for  consideration  tomor- 
row. As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
congratulate  my  worthy  fellow  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman),  for  taking  this  special 
order  today  to  discuss  the  pay  Increase 
package.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
American  public  that  we  could  vote  on 
this  issue  if  the  leadership  would  just 
schedule  the  vote  on  or  before  Friday, 
February  18. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  have  said 
that  we  are  going  to  kind  of  wink  at  each 
other  and  let  it  go  through  by  doing 
nothing.  I  am  not  winking.  I  am  going  to 
go  to  the  committee  meeting  that  we 
have  scheduled  today  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
try  to  encourage  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  vote  out  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. Whether  I  win  that  vote  or  not, 
I  believe  the  full  House  should  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Our  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes),  has  said 
that  although  he  will  vote  for  the  pay 
increases  he,  too,  favors  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  up  or  dowTi  on  the  issue. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Baitman)  for  taking  this  time. 
He  and  I  both  know  that  it  is  totally  pos- 
sible for  us  to  vote  on  this  issue  tomor- 
row or  Friday.  There  are  several  ways  by 
which  it  could  be  brought  to  the  floor. 
We  could  all  be  present  here  on  the  floor 
within  15  or  even  10  minutes  tomorrow 
after  President  Portillo  speaks  to  our 
joint  session. 

We  could  easily  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  tomorrow  morning  and  obtain 
a  rule.  We  could  have  the  issue  here  for 
a  vote  within  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
Rules  Committee  meets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  could  happen,  it  should 
happen,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  be  persuaded  to  allow  us 
a  chance  to  at  least  vote  on  the  issue. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  of  the 
categories  of  support  and  opposition  that 
were  presented  to  the  ad  hoc  committee: 


Category 

Views  expressed  in  letters  and  telegrams  from  individuals  and  organizations  (794) 

Members  who  appeared  personally  before  the  subcommittee  (27) _._ 

Members  who  submitted  statements  to  be  included  in  the  record  (96) 

Statements  of  individuals  or  organizations  included  in  the  record  (23) -. 

Individuals  (other  than  Members)  who  appeared  personally  before  the  subcommittee  (7) 

Total  (947)- , ■ 


Opposes  all 
increases 


Opposes  only 

Members' 
increases 


Wants  vote 
on  issue 


Wants  increase 
deferred 


Favors 
increases 


Only  favors 
judges 


175 

0 

10 

10 

39 

31 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 
24 
K 

1 

1 


0 
9 
21 
1 
1 


23B 
4 
S 
8 
4 


379 
0 


226 


42 


114 


32 


259 


12 

0 
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statistics   with  respect 
hearirif/^ 
Number  of  hoxirs  of 
Number  of  transcript 
Number  of  witnesses 


Witnesses: 
Members    

Administration 

Quadrennial  Commission. 

Former  Members 

Judicial    

Public   Interest  Group. 


Total 


comm  ttee 


doie 


I'hi  ,t 


Grassi  ey 
brir  g 


Speak  ST 


yiek 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr. 
the    gentleman    from 
RoTJSSELOT)    for  his 
that  he  has  been  in  the 
activities  of  the 
these  pay  raise  hearii^g; 
man  has  testified,  and 
fied.  I  think  he  has 
as  one  Member  to  ti-y  tc 
ter  to  the  floor. 

I  think  that  probably 
ential  Members  could 
floor  if  they  had  the  wi 
the  leadership  were  wi 
certainly  agree  with  w 
from   California    (Mr 
said. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mi 
gentleman  will  yield 
what  my  colleague  has 
is  every  possibility  that 
be  brought  to  the  floor 
we  .should  do  it.  I  believe 
bers  of  the  body  shoul( 
Committee  on  Rules,  a; 
from  Iowa   fMr 
have  tried  to  do,  to 
morrow  allowing  an  ac 
by  each  Member  of  the 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I 
man  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the 
Mar>'land  CMr.  Bauman 
special  order,  and  I 
his  remarks. 

Mr.    CRANE.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield 
from   Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spea 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  want  to  applai 
made   by   the   distin„ 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau 
I  would  suggest  further 
dures  that  we  are 
first  place,  that  is, 
outside    commission    to 
mendations    afifecting 

represent,  I  think. 

I  think  that  Congress 
total    responsibility    for 
recommendations  about 
creases  are  in  order  or 
ploy  such  a  device  as  thi ; 

Second,     however,     I 
Congress  has  the 
this  issue  if  it  is  going 
kind  of  credibility  in 
voters    as    an    institution 
opinion  surveys  indicate 


sti  tement. 


34 

Speaker,  I  thank 
California    (Mr. 
I  know 
forefront  of  the 
concerning 
s.   The  gentle- 
cithers  have  testi- 
his  level  best 
bring  this  mav- 


a  very  few  influ- 
qring  this  to  the 
1  to  do  it  and  if 
ling  to  do  it.  I 
the  gentleman 
HoussELOT)    has 


assoc  iate 
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Speaker,  if  the 

furljher,  I  agree  with 

just  said.  There 

this  issue  could 

tomorrow.  I  think 

the  other  Mem- 

encourage  the 

the  gentleman 

>   and  others 

a  rule  out  to- 

dountabillty  vote 

House. 

,  will  the  gen- 


to  the  gentle- 


.  Speal  er.  I  thank  the 


gentleman  from 

for  taking  this 

myself  with 


Spjaker,   will   the 

t  D  the  gentleman 

cer,  I  thank  my 

id  the  remarks 
uiAied   gentleman 

that  the  proce- 

follow*ng  here  in  the 

depending  upon  an 

make    recom- 

pay    raise, 

something  of  a  copout. 

should  maintain 

making    such 

1  /hether  pay  in- 

npt  and  not  em- 


( ur 


think     clearly 

responsfjility  to  vote  on 

maintain  any 

eyes  of  the 

All    public 

that  perhaps 
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the  credibility  of  Congress  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  in  this  century  at  least.  I  think 
that  we  should  face  the  responsibility  of 
addressing  ourselves  publicly  on  this 
question,  whether  for  or  against. 

I  have  heard  many  good  arguments  in 
behalf  of  pay  raises,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  take  into  account  the  auto- 
matic escalator  that  will  go  into  effect 
and  increase  our  pay,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  October  1,  on  top  of  this  raise,  Con- 
gress will  virtually  have  doubled  its  pay 
since  1968.  Yet  the  cost  of  living  has  only 
increased  that  period  by  approximately 
70  percent.  For  that  reason  I  would 
seriously  question  the  argument  that  this 
pay  raise  is  in  order  based  upon  cost-of- 
living  increases,  because  this  is  vastly  in 
excess  of  that. 

More  importantly,  however,  is  this 
question  of  ducking  a  critical  vote.  That 
is  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  voters,  and 
it  is  just  because  of  this  kind  of  practice 
that  the  Congress  suffers  such  low  esteem 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman),  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  for  taking  this  spec- 
ial order  today.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  but  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Crane),  for 
their  support  of  the  position  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  advancing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  great  public  iii- 
terest  in  this  subject,  and  I  think  that 
the  Congress  is  not  responding  to  the 
public  interest  on  this  subject.  I  think 
it  is  a  dereliction  on  our  part  in  find- 
ing ourselves  in  this  very  inexcusable  po- 
sition at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  other  colleagues 
who  are  today  expressing  themselves  on 
the  proposed  salary  increases  for  certain 
top  level  personnel  in  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  for  the  judiciary  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  manner  in  which  these  salary  in- 
creases are  being  approved  is  most  ob- 
jectionable—particularly  as    relates   to 
the  increases  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress.  We  should   face   that   issue   di- 
rectly—instead of  avoiding  the  issue  as 
we  are  doing  in  the  pending  proceeding 
My  constituents  are  most  anxious  that  I 
as  their  Representative  in  the  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  debate— 
and  vote  upon  the  various  Issues  involved 
in   the   comprehensive   salary   increase 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  enhancing  the 
reputation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  evading  this  issue.  Instead,  we 
are  prolonging  the  unfortunate  and 
largely  mistaken  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  toward  this  body.  We  should 


move  forward  toward  regaining  the  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  which  are  so  vital  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  representative 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  for  this  opportunity 
to  express  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  pay  increase  since  it  appears 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  other 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  unfortimate  that  we  do 
not  meet  these  issues  head  on.  I  think 
it  shows  some  sort  of  political  cowardice 
I  think  the  people  of  the  Nation  feel  the 
same  way.  Certainly  my  mail  is  running 
very  strong  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  at  a  time 
when  inflation  is  running  rampant  and 
a  good  share  of  it  has  to  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  excessive  Federal  spending, 
this  is  really  an  inopportune  time  for 
Congress  to  be  raising  its  salary.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  feel  this  way. 
If  they  have  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
inflation,  why  should  the  Congressmen 
reward  themselves  by  putting  the  people 
in  this  position? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  have  legislation  that  would 
cause  Congressmen's  salaries  to  be  re- 
duced by  a  proportionate  amoimt  if  the 
country  suffers  further  inflation.  In 
other  words,  a  5-percent  increase  in  In- 
flation would  mean  a  5 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  salary  for  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  proposal  like 
this  would  be  much  more  in  order  so  as 
to  bring  about  more  responsibility  in  this 
body. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen) 

and  I  commend  him  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  also;  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  he  made.  They  were  well  stated 
and  they  express  my  own  feelings. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley)  ,  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  entire  matter  and  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  Members  to  raise  his  voice 
regarding  automatic  increases  of  con- 
gressional salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  proved  himself  in 
every  way  to  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  predecessor,  the  former  Member  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross.  I  think 
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all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  , 
and  I  gladly  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  likewise  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
to  bring  it  up  for  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  where  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  endeavors  in  trying  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote.  Obviously,  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a  vote  because 
when  things  like  this  are  brought  to  a 
vote,  usually  the  results  are  somewhat 
different  than  they  are  going  to  be  if  this 
issue  is  not  brought  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  remind  the 
Speaker  nor  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  that  last  fall,  by  a  vote  of 
325  to  57,  this  House  said  that  we  should 
not  have  a  pay  raise,  for  various  reasons, 
obviously;  but  at  that  time  that  we 
should  not  have  one. 

I  think  the  verdict  would  be  about  the 
same  this  time  if  we  had  a  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  even  though 
this  special  order  and  our  activities  today 
may  not  result  in  a  vote  on  this  issue  at 
this  time,  there  will  be  at  least  two  other 
times  in  this  term  of  office,  during  1977 
and  1978,  when  there  will  be  pay  raise  is- 
sues before  this  House  again.  I  think  that 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land today  may  be  directed  toward  re- 
minding the  public  that  not  only  nn  Feb- 
ruary 20,  when  we  may  be  getting  a  $13,- 

000  raise,  but  on  October  1,  1977,  we 
should  be  getting  a  cost-of-living  raise 
on  top  of  that  $13,000  raise,  on  top  of  the 
$44,600  we  are  now  making.  Then  on 
October  1,  1978,  we  may  again,  without  a 
vote  of  this  House,  get  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  raise,  in  addition  to  the  cost-of- 
living  raise  we  got  on  October  1,  1977,  in 
addition  to  the  $13,000  raise  that  we  may 
get  on  February  20,  and  in  addition  to 
the  $44,600  salary  we  are  presently  get- 
ting; all  of  them  compounded  and  piled 
on  top  of  one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  opportunities  that  we  are  going  to 
have  in  this  way  and  in  many  other  ways 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  how  we  have 
Insulated  ourselves  against  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
discussed  the  procedure  up  to  this  point. 

1  think  some  reminder  to  the  public  and 
to  our  colleagues  In  the  House  needs  to 
be  made  about  just  how  large  a  $13,000 
raise  is. 

It  Is  large  enough  that  the  average 
family  in  America  of  four  lives  on  it. 
That  Is  what  our  salary  Increase  is  going 
to  be. 

I  suppose  that  this  was  most  strongly 
brought  to  my  attention  the  other  day 
when  I  held  a  meeting  in  my  district  at 
which  there  were  four  elderly  people.  I 
might  add  that  this  body  is  more  con- 
cerned about  our  senior  citizens  than 
any  other  group  in  American  society.  As 


I  say  there  were  four  of  those  people 
present  and  the  total  annual  salary  that 
they  are  living  on  is  less  than  we  will  get 
in  just  this  one  raise.  This  means  that 
there  are  four  senior  citizen  households, 
who  represent  the  average  in  America, 
who  live  on  just  what  this  increase  Is 
going  to  amount  to. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  monetary 
aspects  of  this,  let  me  say  that  at  least 
I  feel  some  shame  that  we  spend  such  a 
great  amount  of  our  time  in  this  orga- 
nization trying  to  bring  about  respect  for 
the  institutions  of  Government,  and  then 
fighting  the  thing  that  tears  down  the 
very  respect  that  people  have  to  have  if 
this  institution  and  if  in  fact  representa- 
tive government  is  to  survive,  and  if  the 
public  faith  in  the  constitutional  form 
of  government  is  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  remarks 
and  also  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Steers). 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  and  also 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  .  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  chose  the  word 
"opportunity"  to  vote  on  this  issue,  but, 
on  top  of  the  "opportunity"  which  I  seek, 
I  believe  I  have  a  duty  to  vote  on  this 
issue,  and  so  do  my  constituents.  I  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  it  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  pleasing  to  me,  but  because  I  believe  I 
have  something  higher  that  I  ought  to 
answer  to  than  my  own  wishes,  and  that 
is  my  duty  to  my  constituents. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Con- 
gressman on  a  pay  raise  deferral. 

There  is  only  one  other  additional 
point  on  which  I  distinguish  myself,  per- 
haps, from  the  others  who  have  the  same 
views,  and  that  is  that  one  measure  of 
whether  the  congressional  salary  at  the 
present  time  Is  adequate  is  whether  or 
not  there  were  other  applicants  for  the 
job.  I  am  a  freshman  Congressman  and 
there  were  22  candidates  for  the  seat  I 
now  occupy.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  clear 
indication  that  the  current  salary  Is  fully 
adequate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Steers). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  my  first  opportimlty  to 
address  this  body,  and  I  do  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  now  going  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  are  about 
to  accept  another  pay  Increase  that 
amounts  to  more  money  than  many 
Americans  make. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  has 
pointed  out  this  proposed  increase  only 
makes  the  Members  of  this  Congress  less 


able  to  Identify  themselves  with  the  real 
problems  of  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 
somehow  bring  ourselves  back  to  some- 
thing that  is  consistent  with  reality,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides that  the  salaries  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  tied  to  the  cost-of-living 
index,  in  reverse.  What  I  propose  is  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  decide  upon 
what  would  be  an  acceptable  rate  of  in- 
flation and  for  each  percentage  point  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  exceeds  that  ac- 
ceptable rate,  then  the  pay  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  reduced  by  that 
same  amoimt. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  took 
that  kind  of  a  step  we  would  find  that  we 
could  actually  restore  the  public  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  this  body,  which  I  believe 
is  now  sorely  lacking. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman),  for  yielding  to  me  and 
also  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  special  order  he  has  taken  today.  It 
also  gives  me  the  opportimlty  to  cast 
my  vote  right  here  in  favor  of  the  objec- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  raised  concerning  this  proposed  pay 
raise. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  speaks  for  me  in  the 
statements  he  has  made  and  I  suspect 
that  he  speaks  for  the  majority  of  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  yet.  Ironically,  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  position  and 
maneuvering,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  other  than  in  the 
way  that  I  just  have. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  at  least  giving  us  this  oc- 
casion to  express  the  views  that  he  has 
and  we  have  in  opposition  to  this  maneu- 
ver. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  ,  and  all  of 
the  other  colleagues  who  have  partici- 
pated today  in  making  these  remarks. 

I  earlier  made  the  statement  that  I 
think  it  is  true  that  If  the  majority  lead- 
ership of  the  House  wished  to  have  this 
matter  brought  before  the  House  for  a 
vote  that  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  person- 
ally appeal  to  the  Speaker,  since  he  is  in 
the  chair — a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect — If  he  In  any  way 
could  use  the  considerable  powers  at  his 
command  as  the  leader  of  the  majority 
party  and  as  the  Speaker  of  our  House, 
this  one  Member  is  asking  him  to  do  so 
In  order  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  being  one 
of  the  most  erudite  students  of  the  laws 
and  the  rules  of  this  House,  knows  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  personally  can  bring  this  leglsla- 
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would  not  only  clear  the  atmosphere,  but 
assure  a  vote  on  this  important  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  said 
that  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  floor, 
he  is  one  who  would  vote  for  the  pay  raise 
for  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  Chair 
has  always  respected  the  gentleman  as  a 
free  and  independent  man,  and  the  lead- 
ership on  his  side  would  never  be  able  to 
twist  his  arm.  The  Chair  does  not  intend 
to  do  that  to  Members  on  his  side,  and 
hopes  the  gentleman  respects  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  has  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Speaker  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  thanks  the 
Speaker  for  his  personal  indulgence  in 
responding  to  my  request  of  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  desire  to  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  asked  me  to 
yield  time. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  proposed  pay  increase, 
not  because  I  think  it  is  excessive  but  be- 
cause of  its  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy. 

While  the  amount  proposed  is  rela- 
tively insignificant,  the  psychological 
impact  on  inflation  might  very  well  be 
significant. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
considerable  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  saying  about 
the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  vote  on  this  matter,  but  the  gentle- 
man addressed  a  question  to  the  Speaker 
with  respect  to  what  the  Speaker  can  do, 
but  I  would  think  that,  given  the  gentle- 
man's concern  in  this  area,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  should  do  what 
he  can  and  use  his  influence  with  the 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Rhodes)  so  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  would  change  his  position 
with  respect  to  his  current  opposition  to 
any  limits  on  outside  income  that  is 
earned. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  stands  on  that  particular 
issue  and  I  am  not  trying  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  issue  at  hand  on  which  the 
gentleman  is  focusing,  but  I  did  hear  the 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Rhodes)  and  I  saw 
him  on  the  television  this  moi-ning  say- 
ing he  is  not  in  favor  of  any  limitations 
on  outside  income.  I  think  many  of  us 
who  do  favor  such  a  limitation  would  like 
to  have  a  vote  on  both  these  matters  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  gentleman  change 
his  position. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  position  on  this  matter,  but 
I  do  suggest  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  merits  of  the  pay  raise 
or  of  limitations  on  outside  income,  but 
the  desire  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
pay  raise  issue.  That  is  the  fundamental 
concern  many  Members  have  expressed. 


1  think  we  will  have  a  chance  very  shortly 
to  address  the  question  of  outside  income 
when  we  act  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  those  involved  in  fighting  the  pay 
raise  2  years  ago  and  I  am  on  record  as 
opposing  this  raise,  but  it  seems  to  me 

2  years  ago  when  the  pay  raise  came  up 
and  was  voted  on  it  won  by  one  vote.  I 
think  there  were  212  Members  who  voted 
against  it.  I  think  that  is  a  conscience 
vote.  A  lot  of  times  when  legislation 
passes  through  and  we  are  opposed  to  it 
we  have  to  live  with  the  decision  on  it, 
but  that  was  something  we  could  do 
something  about  in  our  own  individual 
capacities  and  we  could  turn  the  raise 
back  in.  We  did  not  have  to  accept  It. 
I  know  the  gentleman  voted  against  the 
pay  raise  the  last  time  and  I  wonder  if  he 
turned  it  back  in  the  last  time? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman :  How  easy  is  it 
to  turn  back  the  money?  I  do  not  know 
if  the  gentleman  tried  to  turn  back  the 
5 -percent  pay  raise  he  said  he  was  not 
in  favor  of.  What  experience  did  the  gen- 
tleman have  in  trying  to  turn  it  back? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  wrote  a  check  and  sent 
it  in  to  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  So  did  I. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  done  and  in  one  way 
the  income  tax  is  taken  into  account  and 
the  other  way  it  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. It  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways. 
It  can  be  paid  back  so  one  does  not  pay 
the  income  tax  or  it  can  be  done  so  one 
does  pay  the  Income  tax. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  I  was  informed 
the  only  way  I  could  do  It  was  to  send 
the  check  back  and  then  It  all  was  so 
complicated  that  I  decided  to  send  it 
back  and  just  swallow  the  income  tax. 

It  is  not  so  easy  just  to  say  we  do  not 
want  it.  This  is  one  problem  we  are 
facing.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  was  saying  earlier  that  he  is 
going  to  give  the  Red  Cross  half  the 
funds.  I  do  not  think  we  have  properly 
assessed  the  difBculties  encountered  by 
those  who  do  not  approve. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  think  it  took  me  about 
10  seconds  a  month  to  write  out  the 
check.  It  is  not  that  big  a  problem. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  Is  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Why  should  one  have 
a  double  shot  at  It? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  If  one  is  not  en- 
joying the  money,  then  why  should  one 
have  to  pay  the  Income  taxes  on  the 
money? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  question  why  212  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  voted  agahist  it  but  did  not  turn 
it  back  In. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  How  does  the  gen- 
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tleman  know?  I  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  I  do  not  know  what  others 
may  have  done  and  neither  does  the 
gentleman  know.  We  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned on  what  we  do  with  our  own 
money. 

Mr.  BAUIk^IAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  following  the  practice  since 
1970  when  he  first  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  State  Senate,  has  been  com- 
pletely disclosing  his  own  finances  each 
year.  An  examination  of  his  statement 
which  is  on  file  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
will  show  he  did  not  turn  back  the  pay 
raise  nor  will  he  turn  back  the  pay  raise 
that  may  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
action  in  question.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  the  notion  that  he  is  worth 
as  much  as  anyone  else  in  this  body. 
Some  may  well  disagree,  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  does  not  have  a  wife 
who  is  employed  as  an  attorney,  as  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  lives  on  the  income 
from  his  job.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
advances  the  same  argiunent  used  by 
that  great  moralist  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Hays, 
who  repeatedly  attempted  to  intimidate 
those  who  opposed  the  pay  raise  by  ad- 
vising them  to  reject  the  money.  By  that 
reasoning  only  those  who  vote  for  the 
pay  raise  would  be  permitted  to  accept 
it,  which  would  allow  the  profligate  to 
profit  from  their  own  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  the  point  as  to  why  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  these  salary  increases. 
I  agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  that  a  vote  on  this  issue 
can  be  arranged  because  the  House  can 
move  quickly  on  legislative  proposals 
through  the  House  leadership. 

I  have  seen  that  happen  many  times. 
We  have  moved  very  quickly  on  all  kinds 
of  bills,  so  I  know  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  meet  tomorrow  and  allow  a  rule  on  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  which  we  both 
recommend,  and  it  could  come  to  the 
floor.  Let  me  make  another  point.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  ,  and  several  others, 
who  incidentally  favor  pay  increases, 
wish  to  see  the  basic  law  amended  so  that 
no  pay  raises  could  be  favorably  voted 
upon  in  the  current  term  in  which  we 
serve.  That  is  a  good  idea,  but  if  the  20th 
of  February  passes  without  any  action 
all  the  increases  go  into  effect.  Other  pro- 
posals will  not  even  receive  consideration. 
The  only  way  that  Members  of  this 
House  can  truly  debate  those  issues,  as 
we  do  on  taxes  or  other  major  issues,  is  to 
ask  the  leadership  to  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  see  that  the  Commis- 
sion proposal  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  those  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  issue 
today  do  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (^Mr.  Bauman>  has,  make 
a  request  to  our  good  Speaker  to  see  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  does  indeed  meet 


tomorrow  and  bring  a  rule  to  the  floor  to 
allow  all  Members  of  the  House  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress professes  concern  about  its  low  rep- 
utation with  the  public.  Well,  then,  how 
can  we  justify  allowing  a  $13,000  a  year 
pay  raise  for  Members  without  ever  hav- 
ing Congress  face  a  vote  on  the  issue? 

Some  Members  say  they  need  the 
money  because  inflation  has  eroded  their 
earnings,  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Congress  is  the  primary  cause  of  infla- 
tion because  of  the  monstrous  deficit 
spending  it  has  been  authorizing  for 
years. 

We  should  not  seek  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  inflation;  we  should  not  accept  a 
huge  pay  raise  without  the  courage  to 
vote  on  it,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
a  pay  raise  that  exceeds  what  most  of 
our  constituents  earn  in  a  whole  year. 

I  urge  the  Speaker  to  make  us  accept 
the  responsibility  of  voting  on  this  is- 
sue. I  urge  the  committee  to  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Subcommittee  on  Presi- 
dential Pay  Recommendations,  I  feel  it 
is  my  duty  on  behalf  of  the  constituents 
of  the  10th  District  of  Massachusetts  to 
protest  the  proposed  legislative  pay  in- 
crease. The  essence  of  the  pay  raise  is- 
sue and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
handled  cuts  deeply  into  the  more  vital 
issue  of  public  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment officials.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
we  are  willing  to  allow  this  increase  to 
be  enacted  without  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  House  floor.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  increase  for  the  legislative  branch 
and  to  the  "backdoor"  maneuvering 
which  is  involved  in  its  enactment. 

Former  President  Ford  urged  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  proposed  increase 
saying: 

This  will  not  only  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  national  leaders,  but  It  will  permit 
the  country  to  be  able  to  attract  the  most 
qualified  citizens  to  these  Important  posts. 

In  July  of  1975,  during  the  last  con- 
gressional pay  raise  debates,  I  received 
hundreds  of  letters  in  opposition.  I  voted 
against  that  increase.  My  constituents 
are  contacting  me  again  concerning  this 
latest  proposal,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  increase  is  not  restoring  con- 
fldence  in  national  leaders,  and  if  given 
the  opportunity  I  would  vote  against  it 
again.  My  constituents  are  rightfully  de- 
manding that  the  Congress  come  to  grips 
with  the  continuing  problems  of  infla- 
tion, unemplosTnent,  energy,  et  cetera, 
before  providing  itself  with  a  $13,000 
salary  increase — an  increase  which  Is 
more  than  the  annual  salary  of  many 
of  the  people  I  represent. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  to 
disapprove  this  salary  increase,  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  demand  a  public 
accounting  on  this  issue.  Our  constitu- 
ents deserve  openness  in  Government, 
and  in  the  Interest  of  public  service,  we 
must  exercise  our  public  responsibility 
by  voting  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Con- 


gressman Bauman,  for  requesting  the 
special  order  that  permits  us  to  make 
comment  on  the  President's  recommen- 
dation for  congressional  pay  raises.  It  Is 
a  shame,  that  every  attempt  to  bring 
this  very  important  matter  to  a  vote  be- 
fore the  full  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  abortive.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee on  Presidential  pay  recom- 
mendations, to  request  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  which  I  cosponsored,  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  vote.  Congressman 
Rhodes  asked  for  an  expression  of 
unanimous  consent  by  this  body  to  pro- 
vide for  such  a  vote.  All  of  our  efforts 
have  failed.  However,  this  special  order 
at  least  gives  us  an  opportimity  to  speak 
on  this  subject  and  to  tell  the  American 
people  how  we,  as  individuals,  feel  about 
a  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress  at 
this  time. 

My  constituent  mail  is  heavy  these 
days  from  American  wage  earners,  senior 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes,  and  disabled 
war  veterans  and  World  War  I  and  II 
veterans  who  have  their  pensions  re- 
duced by  every  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  In  one  year,  their  living  ex- 
penses have  gone  up  considerably.  The 
cost  of  housing  has  risen  5.5  percent, 
health  care  6.7  percent,  transportation 
8.8  percent.  Basic  services  such  as  laun- 
dry and  haircuts  have  gone  up  7.3  per- 
cent, gas  and  electricity  12.2  percent,  and 
the  price  of  a  used  car  19  percent. 

Inflation  of  this  magnitude  is  caused 
in  large  part  by  high  Government  spend- 
ing. By  increasing  salaries  of  Federal 
officials  at  this  point,  we  will  again  be 
contributing  to  this  spiraling  inflation 
cycle.  As  Congressmen  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans we  face  the  same  raises  in  the  cost 
of  our  living.  But,  we  must  remember 
that  foremost  we  are  leaders  of  a  nation 
that  has  enormous  fiscal  requirements. 
Our  country's  deficits  are  mounting  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Our  national  debt  in- 
creases every  year,  and  this  year  the  in- 
terest alone  on  that  debt  is  $42  billion. 
Members  of  Congress  should  take  the 
initiative  in  providing  responsible  fiscal 
leadership  and  now,  on  this  issue,  would 
be  a  good  time  to  start. 

I  abhor  the  procedure  which  allows  us 
to  have  a  raise  by  doing  nothing.  If  there 
is  to  be  an  increase  in  pay  for  Members 
of  Congress,  there  should  be  a  vote  to  es- 
tablish that  increase,  and  every  Member 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  record  his 
or  her  vote  for  or  against. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  an- 
other travesty  should  occur  allowing  fur- 
ther automatic  congressional  pay  raises, 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  take  posi- 
tive action  to  halt  this  activity.  To  pro- 
vide a  safeguard  against  the  next  ruth- 
less attack  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision of  law  allowing  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress.  The  people  pri- 
marily responsible  for  inflation  ought  not 
to  be  insulated  from  its  Impact. 

Under  current  law.  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  entitled  to  a  cost-of-living 
raise  on  October  1  of  this  year.  This 
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American  peo- 
.  Furthermore, 


amount  could  add  upwarls  of  $3,700  to 
the  pay  check  of  Congress  nen  and  at  the 
same  time  take  away  frqm  the  already 
eroding  credibility  of  the 
pie  in  their  elected  ofiBcials 
as  in  the  recently  provic  ed  raises,  the 
only  action  which  the  Oongress  must 
take  is  no  action. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  re  :ent  pay  raise, 
fought  to  have  it  brought  out  for  a  vote, 
and  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  re- 
quiring Members  to  vote  oi  i  increases  and 
to  provide  that  any  raise  d  3es  not  become 
effective  until  after  the  te  rm  in  which  is 
is  approved;  yet,  the  Coiioress  has  not 
acted  and  remains  unres  )onsive  to  the 
flood  of  public  opinion  on  '  tiis  issue. 

The  time  to  put  a  stop  ;o  this  pay  in- 
crease is  now.  I  hope  my  :olleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure  to 
end,  once  and  for  all,  it  is  reoccurring 
scenario  and  that  we  will  I  e  able  to  carry 
on  with  the  constructive  1(  igislative  busi- 
ness for  which  we  were  ele<  ted. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Spee  ker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauwan)  for  taking 
the  time  for  this  special  or  der.  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expiessing  my  op- 
position to  the  congressional  pay  raise. 
There  are  several  disturl  )ing  aspects  of 
this  congressional  salary  p  roposal,  which 
I  set  forth  in  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  <  )fflce  and  CivU 
Service  on  February  11.  that  necessitate 
my  opposition. 

At  a  time  of  economic  iistress  for  so 
many  Americans,  when  sc  many  in  our 
Nation  are  experiencing  extraordinary 
burdens  of  spiraling  inflation,  of  unem- 
ployment, of  energy  hare  ships,  such  a 
substantial  pay  increase  ii  improper. 

Although  many  of  us  ir  the  minority 
party  in  the  House  attempt  ed,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  bring  about  a  vott  on  this  issue, 
there  still  is  no  record  of  the  way  that 
each  Member  felt  about  the  proposed 
salary  increase.  This  type  Df  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering  does  not  inspire  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  ou  •  constituents, 
and  only  serves  to  widen  th  e  gap  between 
Washington  and  the  peopl;. 

The  argiunents  f  avorin  ;  an  increase 
in  salaries  for  Members  of  Congress,  for 
the  judicial  and  executive  I  ranches,  have 
been  convincingly  argued  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Bu ;  the  need  for 
such  an  increase  stems  fr  )m  something 
which  is  not  articulated  st  "ongly  enough 
and  that  is  the  urgent  neel  for  congres- 
sional reform,  and  the  recessary  task 
of  cleaning  our  own  Housks  before  con- 
sidering any  increase  in  congressional 
salaries.  While  it  is  timely  ;o  take  a  seri- 
ous, introspective  look  at  the  problems 
that  Members  of  the  Cor  gress  face  in 
"making  ends  meet,"  it  is  also  time  for 
the  Congress  to  confront  it  5  own  bureau- 
cratic and  archaic  systemi  and  to  make 
a  serious  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  times  and  the  ec  )nomic  trends 
the  country  has  been  f acii  ig.  We  should 
be  examining  the  Increasing  costs  of  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  otter  necessities 
that  contribute  to  nmning  efficient  of- 
fices. There  should  be  r(  forms  in  the 
funding  of  the  operational  needs  of  con- 


gressional offices,  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  foremost  obligation  is  to  serve  our 
constituents.  Efficient,  adequate  offices 
enable  Members  to  more  effectively  serve 
and  respond  to  their  constituents  and 
to  overcome  the  bureaucratic  barriers 
that  so  often  come  betwen  the  people  and 
their  government. 

In  considering  any  proposed  salary  in- 
crease, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  following  proposals: 

First,  Members  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  any 
congressional  salarj-  increase.  Their  vote 
should  be  recorded  for  reference  pur- 
poses after  the  issue  is  discussed  fully, 
openly,  and  without  restraint? 

Second,  congressional  salary  increases 
should  remain  separate  and  apart  from 
any  judicial  or  executive  salary  consid- 
eration : 

Third,  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
discuss  and  vote  upon  salary  increases, 
not  for  the  present  Congress,  and  not 
for  themselves,  but  should  decide  upon 
any  proposed  increases  for  Members  of 
the  following  Congress; 

Fourth,  prior  to,  and  possibly  in  place 
of  any  salary  increment,  congressional 
reform  should  be  understaken  to  find 
more  adequate  ways  of  funding  efficient 
congressional  offices.  Service  to  constitu- 
ents should  be  a  first  priority ;  and 

Fifth,  any  proposed  salary  increase 
should  be  tied  to  more  stringent  congres- 
sional ethics,  such  as  limited  and  full 
disclosure  of  any  outside  income. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  important  not 
only  to  all  of  us.  but  to  all  of  our  con- 
stituents. In  the  spirit  of  congressional 
reform,  the  spirit  which  demanded 
changes  in  campaign  laws  and  stricter 
controls  over  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  disapprove 
this  untimely  and  poorly  presented  pro- 
posed pay  increase,  and  to  concern  our- 
selves, instead,  with  working  toward  a 
more  modem  system  which  could  obviate 
the  necessity  for  such  an  increase. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  DON'T  MORE  DEMOCRATS 
SUPPORT  PERMANENT  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  TAX  RATES? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reintroduced  a  bill  designed  to  provide 
permanent  tax  rate  cuts  for  both  In- 
dividuals and  businesses  in  order  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  jobs  cre- 
ation in  the  private  sector. 


I  have  been  discussing  this  bill  for  over 
2  years  now  and,  although  I  have  re- 
ceived broad  support  from  within  the 
Republican  Party,  I  am  frankly  amazed 
that  more  Democrats  have  not  endorsed 
this  concept,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
Democrats  support  its  provisions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  his  chief  economic  adviser, 
Prof.  Walter  Heller,  who  proved  that  tax 
rate  cuts  across  the  board  do  stimulate 
the  economy  without  inflation  and  with- 
out increasing  the  deficit. 

President  Kennedy  announced  his  plan 
for  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy 
early  in  his  administration.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  August  13,  1962 
he  said : 

The  single  most  important  fiscal  weapon 
available  to  strengthen  the  national  economy 
Is  the  Federal  tax  policy.  The  right  kind  of 
tax  cut  at  the  right  time  Is  the  most  effective 
measure  that  this  Government  could  take 
to  spur  our  economy  forward.  For  the  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that  our  present  tax  sys- 
tem Is  a  drag  on  economic  recovery  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  biting  heavily  Into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  taxpayer  and  every 
consumer. 

President  Kennedy  repeated  this  point 
many  times  throughout  1962  and  1963, 
in  response  to  criticism  from  both  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  As  he  put  it  in 
his  economic  report  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary'21,  1963; 

The  main  block  to  full  employment  is  an 
unreallstlcally  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
The  time  has  come  to  remove  It. 

Walter  Heller  was  at  that  time  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors.  Thus  it  fell  to  him  to  explain 
why  taxes  had  risen  to  such  a  high  level 
that  they  were  choking  off  economic 
growth.  He  later  elaborated  his  position 
in  a  book  called  "New  Dimensions  of 
Political  Economy"; 

In  a  gi-owth  context,  the  great  revenue- 
raising  power  of  our  Federal  tax  system  pro- 
duces a  built-in  average  Increase  of  $7  to  $8 
billion  a  year  in  Federal  revenues  (net  of 
the  automatic  Increase  in  transfer  pay- 
ments). Unless  it  is  offset  by  such  "fiscal 
dividends"  as  tax  cuts  or  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  this  automatic  rise  In  rev- 
enues will  become  a  "fiscal  drag"  siphoning 
too  much  of  the  economic  substance  out 
of  the  private  economy  and  thereby  choking 
expansion. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  "fiscal 
drag"  any  more.  Apparently  the  liberal 
Keynesians,  like  Heller,  who  used  to  com- 
plain about  it  have  decided  it  really  is 
not  such  a  bad  thing  after  all  for  the 
Government  to  automatically  pick  up 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  revenue  each 
year  without  having  to  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease. This  way  there  is  more  money 
available  for  expensive  new  spending 
programs. 

The  truth  is  that  increased  spending 
does  not  adequately  return  to  the  econ- 
omy this  "fiscal  dividend,"  which  results 
because  our  tax  rates  are  progressive, 
thus  pushing  people  into  higher  brackets 
as  the  economy  grows  and  they  earn 
higher  incomes.  The  problem  is  that  in- 
comes have  been  rising  steadily  not  as 
a  result  of  real  economic  growth,  but 
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because  of  inflation.  This  pushes  people 
into  higher  tax  brackets  without  increas- 
ing their  real  incomes  and  results  in  an 
actual  decline  in  purchasing  power.  It 
also  builds  in  a  powerful  disincentive  to 
work  harder,  produce  more,  and  invest 
in  the  future.  This  cannot  be  offset  by 
increased  Government  spending,  but 
only  by  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rates. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  well 
documented.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  for  example,  estimates  that  every 
1 -percent  increase  in  the  price  level  will 
bring  about  an  automatic  1.2  percent  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues — Background 
Paper  No.  9,  June  18,  1976,  page  21. 
Thus  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  given  the  projec- 
tions for  economic  growth  and  inflation 
contained  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  median  family  income  for  a 
family  of  four  would  rise  from  $17,300 
in  1976  to  $28,460  in  1982.  This  would 
increase  the  percentage  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  paid  for  11.4  percent  in 
1976  to  15.8  percent  in  1982,  assuming 
no  changes  in  present  tax  law. 

The  problem  of  infiation -induced  in- 
creases in  the  tax  rates  is  much  more 
serious  today  than  it  was  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  tax  reduction 
plan.  Consequently,  the  positive  effects 
on  employment,  investment,  and  produc- 
tion which  would  result  from  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  tax  rates  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  much  greater  today.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  fact,  underestimated 
the  benefits  from  his  own  program.  He 
thought  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  budget  deficit  from  the  cut  in  taxes 
but  felt  that  this  would  be  made  up  in 
the  long  run.  As  it  turned  out,  the  in- 
crease in  productivity  and  economic 
growth  caased  an  immediate  increase  in 
tax  revenues  after  the  tax  cut  which 
exceeded  Treasury  estimates  for  the  next 
6  years.  The  following  table  illustrates 
this; 


(In  billions] 


Year 


1963    1964      1965  196fi      1967      1968  Tola 


Treasury- 
estimated 
revenue 
losses -2.4  -5.2  -13.3  -20  -23.7  -24.4  -89 

Actual 
reveune 
gains ..-1-7.0+6.0    -(-4.0+14+19.0    +4.0+54 


'  Library  of  Congress  study  done  at  my  request. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  thing  would  happen  if  compar- 
able tax  cuts  were  put  into  effect  today. 
Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  recently  estimated 
that  a  5-percentage  point  reduction  in 
each  personal  income  tax  bracket  rate 
enacted  in  the  third  quarter  of  1977 
would  raise  GNP  $42  billion  above  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1977,  and  $75  billion 
above  what  it  would  have  been  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978.  This  corresponds 
to  a  boost  in  employment  of  790,000 
jobs  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977  and 
1,590,000     in    the    fourth    quarter    of 


1978 — Congressional  Record,  Janu- 
ary 26, 1977. 

Furthermore,  this  only  assumes  that 
a  tax  cut  would  stimulate  the  economy 
in  the  same  way  an  equal  amount  of 
Government  spending  would.  This  is 
clearly  not  true,  so  that  the  effects  of 
such  a  tax  cut  would  be  expected  to  be 
even  greater  than  Dr.  Rivlin 's  estimates. 
Interestingly,  she  also  has  said  that  pub- 
lic works  spending  is  much  slower  in 
affecting  unemployment  than  a  tax  cut 
would  be — New  York  Times,  January  25, 
1977. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  pub- 
lic statements  by  President  Carter  and 
members  of  his  administration,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  differ  with 
these  conclusions.  Treasury  Secretary 
Blumenthal,  for  example,  has  repeated- 
ly spoken  about  the  need  for  changing 
the  tax  system  so  that  all  income,  in- 
cluding capital  gains,  would  be  taxed  at 
a  uniform,  lower  rate.  He  also  believes 
that  this  would  increase  Government 
revenues ; 

The  simple-minded  notion  underlying  all 
this  is  that,  if  it  works,  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  bigger  pie,  and  higher 
levels  of  activity  producing  more  revenue. 
You  know.  It's  like  the  old  joke  in  business — 
"we're  losing  money,  but  we'll  make  It  up 
on  volume."  ( VS7ashlngton  Post,  January  23, 
1977) 

President  Carter  has  also  made  state- 
ments which  would  seem  to  indicate  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  economic  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act.  As  he  said  in  an  interview  with 
Fortune  magazine  in  May  1976: 

In  the  first  place,  contrasted  with  some  of 
my  opponents,  I  would  consider  the  pri- 
vate sector  the  primary  supplier  of  Jobs.  I 
hope  that  everything  the  goverrmient  does 
will  be  oriented  to  magnify  the  infiuence  of 
taxpayers'  money  by  providing  more  jobs  In 
the  private  sector. 

He  has  also  repeatedly  endorsed  the 
idea  of  eliminating  the  double  taxation 
of  dividends,  which  are  now  taxed  once 
on  the  corporate  level  and  again  after 
distribution  to  stockholders.  As  he  said 
in  an  interview  with  Business  Week  on 
Mays.  1976: 

I  don't  think  it's  right  to  tax  corporate 
Income  and  then  also  tax  dividend  Income. 

He  also  told  Fortune: 

I  would  tax  all  income  the  same. 

And  lest  one  ignore  these  statements 
as  campaign  rhetoric,  I  would  note  that 
Bert  Lance,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  recently  said 
in  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  February  7, 1977 : 

One  thing  the  President  will  try  to  do  Is 
eliminate  double  taxation  of  corporate  divi- 
dends— once  on  the  corporation  and  again 
on  the  stockholders.  It's  a  vital  step  toward 
regaining  a  healthy  capital -formation  level, 
and  to  make  sure  that  companies  can  get 
Into  the  equity  market. 

The  importance  of  this  change  in  the 
tax  law  cannot  be  overestimated.  Over 
the  past  quarter  century  there  has  been 
a  steady  trend  of  declining  stock  issues 
for  capital  accumulation,  and  greater  re- 
liance   on    debt    Issues.    Among    other 


things,  this  severely  restricts  new  busi- 
nesses and  small  businesses  seeking  to 
expand.  This  trend  would  be  reversed  by 
elimination  of  the  double  taxation  of 
dividends.  Since,  presumably,  the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  out  would  rise 
tremendously,  this  would  raise  the  value 
of  all  stocks  in  rough  proportion  to  exist- 
ing price/earnings  ratios.  This  would 
not  only  make  it  much  easier  to  float  new 
stock  issues  but  would  raise  the  book 
value  of  every  pension  fund  in  America, 
since  they  rely  heavily  on  stock  owner- 
ship. This,  in  turn,  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  working  people  who  depend  on 
these  funds. 

Of  course,  taxes  would  be  continued  to 
be  levied  on  the  dividends  when  they  are 
received  by  the  stockholder — assuming 
that  the  double-taxation  is  eliminated  on 
the  corporate  side.  Since  the  tax  rates 
are  much  more  steeply  progressive  on 
individuals  than  they  are  on  corpora- 
tions, one  cannot  say  that  this  is  any 
kind  of  gift  either  to  big  business  or  the 
rich.  And  the  benefits  to  small  business 
and  the  economy  in  general  by  making  it 
easier  to  raise  capital  will  eventually 
benefit  everyone  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  new  jobs.  This  is  whv  it  is 
a  key  feature  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act 
and,  apparently.  President  Carter's  tax 
reforms  as  well. 

Since  a  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  on  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  and  elimination 
of  the  double  taxation  of  dividends  are 
the  key  features  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act,  and  since  President  Carter,  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal,  and  Director  Lance 
have  indicated  by  their  public  state- 
ments that  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion supports  these  aims,  it  is  somewhat 
amazing  that  so  much  discussion  about 
how  to  stimulate  the  economy  has  re- 
volved around  increased  Govenunent 
spending  and  the  employment  tax  credit. 
Neither  of  these  programs  can  possibly 
produce  any  long  run  benefits,  and  inso- 
far as  they  work  at  all  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  "quick-fix"  which  will  soon  wear  off. 

The  basic  fallacy  is  that  Government 
spending  and  the  employment  tax  credit 
work  only  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
economy.  Without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  supply,  this  must  lead  to  in- 
flation. Charles  Schulz,  Chairman  of 
President  Carter's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  made  this  clear  in  his  testi- 
mony on  the  Humphrey -Hawkins  bill 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  May  14,  1976; 

The  basic  problem  with  achieving  and 
maintaining  full  employment  Is  not  that  we 
lack  the  economic  tools  to  generate  In- 
creased employment.  The  traditional  wea- 
pons for  stimulating  economic  activity — 
easy  money,  tax  cuts,  and  government 
spending  for  worthwhile  purposes — are  per- 
fectly capable  of  generating  an  Increased 
demand  for  public  and  private  goods  and 
services,  thereby  inducing  employers  to  hire 
more  workers.  Moreover,  we  do  not  need  to 
have  the  government  hire  people  directly  on 
special  programs  for  public  service  employ- 
ment as  a  long  run  device  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. The  real  problem  Is  that  every 
time  we  push  the  rate  of  unemployment  to- 
wards acceptably  low  levels,  by  whatever 
means,  we  set  off  a  new  Inflation.  And,  In 
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my  Jobs  Creation  Act  and  I  hope  that  my 
Democratic  colleagues  will  join  me  in  en- 
acting this  legislation. 
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REGULATORY  REVIEW  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evans)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Regulatory 
Review  Act  of  1977.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  ease  the  crushing  regulatory 
burden  on  our  economy  by  providing  for 
a  legislative  veto  of  unwise,  overlapping 
or  even  silly,  and  at  times  nonsensical 
regulations. 

In  recent  years  a  fourth  branch  of 
Government  has  grown  up  to  rival  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  in  its  ability  to  affect  our  daily 
lives.  That  branch  includes  both  the 
independent  regulatory  bodies  and  Cab- 
inet departments,  which  have  authority 
for  everything  but  responsibility  to  al- 
most no  one,  particularly  the  taxpayer. 

In  my  judgment,  the  almost  unre- 
strained power  of  these  agencies  is  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  why  people  are 
convinced  that  Government  is  doing 
things  to  them,  instead  of  for  them. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  employs  an  army  of  some  84,- 
773  regulators,  4  percent  of  all  Federal 
employees  excluding  the  military,  to 
v/atch  over  our  daily  lives,  at  a  direct 
cost  of  nearly  $3  billion.  Further,  the  in- 
direct costs  to  consumers  of  these  regu- 
latory efforts  is  calculated  by  OMB  at 
an  incredible  $390  billion  a  year. 

Last  year  alone,  over  57,000  iSalges  of 
Federal  regulations  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  If  these  regulations 
were  put  in  a  single  pile,  they  would 
stand  about  10  feet  tall.  And  every  single 
regulation  affects  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens in  some  way. 

These  regulations  also  give  rise  to  more 
paperwork — Federal  forms.  There  are 
currently  in  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 4,354  repetitive  report  forms,  381 
single  report  forms,  293  major  tax  forms, 
and  an  estimated  500  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency  forms.  That  comes  to  a 
grand  total  of  some  5,536  Federal  forms. 
It  is  estimated  that  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals now  spend  an  estimated  130 
million  man-hours  filling  out  these  C3rov- 
emment  forms.  ^ v 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing,  the 
Regulatory  Review  Act  of  1077,  would  at- 
tempt to  curb  this  unconvroUed  growth 
of  regulatory  power.  The  act  would  re- 
quire that  all  proposed  Federal  regula- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  Congress  60 
days  prior  to  their  implementation. 
During  that  time,  either  the  House  or 
Senate  may  adopt  a  resolution  disap- 
proving in  whole  or  in  part  any  such  reg- 
ulation, thus  preventing  that  proposal 
from  going  into  effect. 

Further,  the  regulatory  agency  propos- 
ing the  rule  will  be  required  to  give  the 
Congress  an  "economic  impact  state- 
ment," estimating  the  costs  to  be  in- 


curred by  all  levels  of  government  and 
by  the  private  sector,  including  busi- 
nesses and  consumers,  should  the  pro- 
posed rule  be  implemented.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  will  know  the  costs,  as 
well  as  the  benefits,  of  regulatory  actions 
before  those  actions  take  place,  and  can 
better  judge  the  desirability  of  any  pro- 
posed rule.  By  bringing  the  actions  of 
regulators  into  account  by  elected  offi- 
cials, I  am  confident  that  we  wiU  not 
only  have  less  regulation,  but  even  more 
importantly,  we  wUl  have  better  regula- 
tion. 

This  legislation  would  improve  the 
regulatory  process  in  several  ways. 

It  would  require,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Federal  rules  and  regulations  be  re- 
viewed by  a  governmental  body  directly 
responsible  to  the  voters. 

Second,  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  knowing  that  their  proposals 
are  going  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
those  who  drafted  the  legislation  requir- 
ing the  regulations,  will  be  more  likely 
to  work  with  the  Congress  in  drafting 
regulations  and  determining  legislative 
intent  before  issuing  those  rules. 

Third,  redundant  or  contradictory  reg- 
ulations from  different  agencies  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  identified  and  elimi- 
nated through  the  congressional  review 
process. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  will  force  Con- 
gress to  take  its  oversight  responsibilities 
seriously  again,  and  continuously  oversee 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Finally,  this  review  of  agency  regula- 
tions and  rules  will  give  the  Congress 
needed  feed  back  in  developing  future 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  give 
our  citizens  the  right  of  legislative  ap- 
peal on  burdensome  regulations  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  consideration. 


February  16,  1977 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  the  House  reacts  respon- 
sibly within  the  next  24  hours  Members 
of  Congress  will  receive  a  totally  un- 
deserved pay  Increase  amounting  to  a  2- 
year  expenditure  of  approximately  $13 
million  of  tax  money,  for  which  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  will  receive  no 
tangible  benefit,  and  which  will,  in  effect, 
be  rewarding  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress for  their  own  role  as  the  major 
contributors  to  the  Inflationary  spiral  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
already  overtaxed  and  overburdened  by 
inflation.  It  is  a  callous  betrayal  of  the 
public  trust  for  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  permit  themselves  to  accept  a 
substantial  pay  increase  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  of  our  constituents  have 
serious  diflBculty  being  able  to  afford  the 
food,  clothing,  housing,  health  care,  and 
other  essentials  which  make  their  lives 
tolerable. 


It  is  as  though  we  have  returned  to 
ancient  history  with  the  few  living  in 
opulence;  the  few  rulers  living  in  plush 
comfort  while  the  people  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay  raise  which  this 
Congress  will  receive  unless  it  acts  now 
amoimts  to  more  than  the  total  annual 
income  of  many  Americans.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  employed  by  a 
private  business  and  had  done  as  poor  a 
job  in  that  business  as  they  have  done 
in  conducting  the  public  business,  they 
would  have  all  been  fired,  not  promoted 
and  given  a  pay  increase.  Those  who 
kept  their  jobs  would  probably  do  so 
xmder  a  warning  that  the  employer 
would  tolerate  no  more  of  the  same,  and 
they  might  in  addition  have  to  accept 
not  a  pay  increase  but  a  pay  decrease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  so  frequently  lose  touch 
with  reality,  I  propose  that  we  act  at  this 
time  to  again  comport  ourselves  in  keep- 
ing with  the  ways  of  the  real  world. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  designed  to  connect  congressional 
pay  levels  with  the  measure  of  the  qual- 
ity of  work  done  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  What  I  am  proposing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  each  time  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  cause  the  cost  of  living  to  in- 
crease, they  shall  be  amply  rewarded  by 
a  commensurate  decrease  in  their  own 
salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  election  year  the 
members  of  this  Congress  return  to  their 
home  district  and  give  lip  service  to  their 
belief  in  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  am 
now  giving  the  Members  of  this  great 
body  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
they  do  indeed  believe  in  a  system  in 
which  merit  wins  reward,  and  demerit 
receives  the  opposite. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress who  receives  a  pay  increase  as  a 
result  of  this  body's  irresponsibility  and 
Inaction  will  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  to  henceforth  repeal  auto- 
matic pay  Increase  provisions  and  to 
substitute  instead  a  program  whereby 
congressional  irresponsibility  will  lead  to 
pay  decreases. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME  INSURANCE  HELPS 
AMERICA'S  CITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 


the  reasons  America's  cities  are  now  en- 
joying an  era  of  prosperity  and  renewal 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  upheavals  of 
the  1960's,  is  a  plan  which  offers  Fed- 
eral crime  insurance  to  inner-city 
residents. 

For  those  who  might  have  trouble  get- 
ting insurance  from  private  sources,  this 
program  has  been  a  godsend.  It  has 
helped  save  neighborhoods  by  keeping 
businesses  and  residents  in,  and  it  has 
helped  renew  destroyed  neighborhoods 
by  encouraging  the  return  of  those  who 
fled  during  the  riots. 

The  Fair  Plan  and  the  FCIP  as  they 
are  called,  provide  renewable  crime  in- 
surance for  homes  and  businesses  at 
reasonable  rates  regardless  of  the  crime 
rate  in  the  neighborhood.  This  insurance 
covers  property  against  burglary  and 
also  insures  persons  against  robbery. 

Presently,  the  Federal  Government  is 
reviewing  all  ongoing  programs  such  as 
this  and  as  their  originator  I  would  like 
to  see  them  extended.  Their  benefit  to 
city  dwellers  is  undeniable. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's Housing  Subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing, I  testified  for  extending  the  pro- 
grams at  least  1  year — and  preferably  for 
5  years — primarily  because  I  feel  that  if 
we  are  going  to  spend  such  large  amounts 
of  time  working  on  ways  to  make  home- 
ownership  available  to  our  cities,  we  must 
do  something  to  assure  the  insurance 
coverage  which  must  go  along.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  homeowner  cannot  get  fire  in- 
surance and  other  coverage  in  a  city, 
there  is  no  way  he  can  get  a  mortgage. 

What  happens  when  the  insurance  cov- 
erage is  unavailable  is  illustrated  in  a  let- 
ter I  received  recently  from  Mr.  Ralph 
J.  Lueders,  senior  vice  president,  First 
Federal  of  Chicago  to  Mr.  Norman 
Strunk,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  me,  be- 
cause of  my  interest  in  the  insurance  sit- 
uation. 

In  part  Mr.  Lueders  writes : 
Today  for  understandably  economic  reasons 
insurance  companies  are  writing  risks  on 
such  a  discriminating  and  selective  basis  that 
the  availability  Is  beginning  to  force  extreme 
hardship  upon  some  homeowjers  and  upon 
the  institutions  financing  these  properties. 
We  specifically  find  this  true  of  the  proper- 
ties financed  throughoxit  the  greater  part  of 
the  City  of  Chicago.  We  can  only  assxime  that 
this  is  happening  tlaroughout  the  nation, 
especially  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Lueders  goes  on  to  say: 

While  our  business  attempts  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  extending  mortgage  loan  service  to 
all  qualified  borrowers  in  our  lending  area, 
it  is  manifestly  clear  that  most  if  not  all  the 
Insurance  companies  writing  residential  type 
insurance  are  practicing  what  Is  loosely 
called  redlining.  This  takes  the  form  of  being 
interested  in  writing  only  the  preferred  sub- 
urban business  at  rates  deviated  from  the 
manual  standards  set  for  the  broad  range  of 
residential  risks.  It  Is  also  evidenced  by  their 
policy  of  rejecting  all  risks  located  in  certain 
less  desirable  zones  or  areas  that  are  known 
only  to  their  underwriting  departments.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  a  disqualification  of  all 
properties  older  than  X-number  of  years  (ex- 
cept for  those  residences  located  in  the  high- 
quality  stable  suburbs).  If  these  properties 


which  insurance  companies  designate  as  less 
desirable  are  Insured,  it  Is  often  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  Agents  will  accept  and  bind  a 
risk  but  within  60  to  90  days  after  having 
been  processed  by  an  underwTiting  depart- 
ment the  policy  is  then  cancelled.  Other  com- 
panies will  pursue  a  policy  of  acceptmg  the 
less  desirable  risks  but  will  reduce  the  range 
of  tiicir  coverage  by  Increasing  deductible 
and  charging  premiums  up  to  five  times  the 
rates  charged  In  the  industry  for  standard 
risks. 

Later  Mr.  Lueders  concludes : 
An  intended  relief  was  the  Institution  of 
the  Pair  Plans  adopted  by  about  half  of  the 
states  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  homeowners  not 
readily  served  through  regular  sources. 
Today,  the  numbers  of  those  homeowners 
not  being  adequately  served  has  expanded 
dramatically  and  certainly  beyond  the  num- 
bers for  which  the  Fair  Plan  was  designed 
to  serve.  Also  the  Fair  Plans  offer  only  fire 
and  extended  coverage  protection  it  Is  not 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  need. 

Mr.  Lueders'  letter  is  indeed  a  graphic 
depiction  of  the  problem  that  many 
homeowners  face  in  trying  to  obtain  the 
necessary  insurance.  While  Fair  Plans 
may  not  be  the  overall  answer  they  are 
at  the  present  the  best  solution  that  we 
have  to  offer,  and  because  of  that  we 
must  continue  the  operations  of  these  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  during 
the  year  extension  of  these  programs 
that  consideration  be  given  to  extending 
the  coverage  offered  by  the  Pair  Plans 
so  that  a  wide  range  of  insurance  policies 
can  be  purchased  through  the  plan,  in- 
cluding the  basic  homeowners  package 
and  in  areas  where  insurance  underwrit- 
ing is  limited  that  the  plan  be  allowed  to 
offer  automobile  insurance. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  Fair  Insur- 
ance Plan  that  bothers  me  and  that  is 
the  dumping  situation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  too  many  insiu-ance  companies 
rather  than  writing  the  insurance  di- 
rectly, are  forcing  customers  to  the  Fair 
Plan  program  in  order  to  get  a  higher 
premium.  In  order  to  overcome  this,  I 
suggest  that  the  Fair  Plan's  operation, 
and  underwriting,  be  removed  from  the 
insurance  companies  and  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  take  a  back- 
seat to  no  one  in  the  belief  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  but  when  the  free  en- 
terprise system  does  not  function  prop- 
erly then  Government  must  step  in  to 
fill  the  need.  And  that  is  exactly  w^hat 
should  happen  with  the  Fair  Plan.  As  the 
insurance  companies  do  not  want  to  write 
Insurance  directly,  there  should  be  no 
problem  with  the  Government  taking 
over  the  business  since  the  Government 
will  not  be  interfering  in  any  area  in 
which  the  insurance  companies  now 
function. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prece- 
dent for  the  Federal  Government  operat- 
ing the  Fair  Plan.  The  Government  in- 
sures banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  farmers,  and  even  home  mort- 
gages. There  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not extend  that  coverage  to  individual 
homeowners. 

And,  of  course,  the  Government  is  in- 
volved in  writing  crime  insurance,  a  pro- 
gram which  grew  out  of  legislation  that  I 
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desert.  In  those  areas  of  coverages  where 
the  insurance  industry  does  not  wish  to 
participate,  then  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment step  in  and  do  the  job. 

Insiuance  is  a  necessity  today  and  if 
we  cut  people  off  from  insurance  then  we 
are  greatly  limiting  the  role  of  our  citi- 
zens in  our  society. 


HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ASSASSINATIONS  MEETS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations held  its  first  meeting.  I  wish  to 
provide  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  text  of  my  remarks : 

Budget  Discussion 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  budget 
problem.  It  Is,  In  fact,  a  problem  that  grows 
and  compounds  with  each  passing  moment. 
We  must  clearly  understand  this,  and  deal 
with  It  without  delay. 

We  are  restricted,  under  terms  of  the 
House  Resolutions  222  and  11  to  expendl- 
tvures  not  exceeding  the  amount  spent  In 
December,  1976,  until  and  unless  a  regular 
funding  resolution  is  approved. 

Under  those  terms,  the  Committee  has 
$84,000  per  month  available  to  It.  The  Com- 
mittee cannot  meet  its  obligations  within 
that  amount  of  money,  for  the  main  and 
simple  reason  that  Mr.  Sprague,  without  my 
knowledge,  consent  or  approval,  arranged  for 
the  employment  of  some  23  persons  effective 
January  1.  Had  I  known  of  this  action,  I 
would  have  objected  in  the  most  strenuous 
terms,  because  I  know  that  no  Committee 
expands  its  employment  by  50  percent  with- 
out some  clear  knowledge  of  what  Its  ability 
to  pay  Is.  At  that  time,  the  only  certain 
funds  that  we  had  were  amounts  that  could 
be  advanced  under  a  continuing  resolution. 

If  staff  employees  were  to  receive  the  sal- 
aries that  they  were  promised  by  Mr. 
Sprague,  Committee  costs  for  personnel, 
alone,  would  be  exceeding  our  total  funds 
by  $20,000  per  month.  Committee  personnel 
have  taken  a  35  percent  reduction  In  pay, 
simply  so  that  everyone  could  have  some- 
thing. However,  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  the  Committee  on  Hovise  Adminis- 
tration would  have  Imposed  reductions;  In- 
asmuch as  they  can  only  pay  out  what  Is 
authorized. 

The  Committee  today  has  few  funds  to  pay 
its  operating  costs.  January  bills  have  not 
been  paid,  but  clearly  exceed  the  $770  avail- 
able. The  only  way  that  the  January  bills 
can  be  paid,  or  for  February  expenses  to  be 
paid,  is  to  reduce  staff  expenses.  This  can 
be  done  either  by  reducing  salaries  further, 
or  reducing  the  number  of  personnel.  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  House  Administration 
Committee  regarding  this. 

After  Mr.  Sprague  last  week  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  for  any  kind  of  reduction  in 
force,  I  directed  him  in  writing  to  provide 
me  with  a  plan  of  operation  whereby  the 
Committee  could  avoid  a  reduction  in  force 
and  still  reduce  expenses  enough  to  live 
within  the  amount  of  funds  we  have  avail- 
able. I  specified  that  this  plan  must  be  pre- 
cise, and  I  directed  that  it  be  delivered  to  me 
no  later  than  Noon  Friday,  February  11.  This 
allowed  a  couple  of  days  for  Mr.  Sprague 
to  perform. 

I  finally  received  his  response  about  mid- 
day Monday,  and  incidentally,  it  was  back- 


dated to  February  11.  The  "precise  plan"  that 
I  asked  for  was  as  follows,  and  I  quote : 

.  .  .  "adhering  to  the  pay  reductions  the 
staff  has  agreed  to.  keeping  operating  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum,  and  having  the  Com- 
mittee quickly  approve  a  new  budget  which 
can  be  submitted  to  Congress." 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  anything  less  respon- 
sive than  that. 

Committee  Members  will  appreciate  that 
no  one  can  assure  how  much  money  we  will 
receive  for  continued  operation.  We  can, 
however,  be  sure  that  we  have  to  pay  our 
bills  until  we  do  know  what  our  budget 
will  be.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  live  within 
our  available  funds. 

I  am  willing  to  explore  the  possibility, 
however  remote  it  may  be,  of  covering  some 
of  the  shortfall  by  trying  to  arrange  for 
permission  to  use  any  leftover  funds  from 
the  last  Congress  to  apply  against  current 
expenses.  This  would  not,  in  my  judgment, 
cover  our  shortfall,  but  I  am  willing  to 
explore  every  possible  avenue. 

I  am  also  willing  to  approach  the  House 
Administration  Committee  to  ask  for  a  sup- 
plemental to  cover  our  shortfall.  In  the  event 
it  is  not  possible  to  work  out  our  problems 
In  any  other  way.  However,  there  is  a  con- 
dition to  this:  we  must  make  a  good  faith 
effort  on  our  own  part.  We  must  be  able  to 
show  that  every  expense  is  fully  Justified. 
We  must  be  able  to  show  that  every  person 
on  that  staff  is  qualified,  and  we  must  be 
able  to  show  that  every  person  on  that  staff 
is  essential.  I  am  gathering  as  much  detailed 
information  as  I  can,  but  Mr.  Sprague 's  non- 
performance in  supplying  information  on 
time  is  a  genuine  handicap.  Based  on  what  I 
have  in  hand,  my  judgment  is  that  the  House 
Administration  Committee  would  not 
approve  any  additional  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee until  salaries  are  realigned  and  per- 
sonnel positions  adequately  Justified. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  a  discussion  of  this, 
I  want  to  emphasize  one  point:  with  each 
passing  day,  the  Committee's  financial  prob- 
lems grow  deeper.  Each  day,  there  are  more 
unpaid  bills,  and  unless  circumstances 
change,  every  cent  of  those  bills  must  be 
paid  out  of  personnel  costs — either  In  the 
form  of  additional  salary  cuts,  personnel 
cuts,  or  both.  Each  day  we  delay,  the 
problem  increases,  and  at  a  compounded 
rate. 

Keep  In  mind  this  situation,  and  the 
Imperative  need  to  act.  There  is  no  way  to 
avoid  the  problem.  It  is  our  responsibility. 

I  want  you  to  bear  In  mind  that  paying 
the  bills  for  January,  let  alone  February,  as 
I  said  before,  will  very  likely  Involve  person- 
nel or  further  salary  reductions.  We  must  in 
any  event  act  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  were 
alarmed  by  what  they  saw  as  my  precipitate 
action  last  week.  Let  me  say  simply  that 
when  I  see  a  rattlesnake  on  the  doorstep,  I 
don't  hesitate;  I  stomp  on  it,  and  answer 
questions  later.  This  may  not  always  seem 
elegant,  but  It  is  explainable  and  under- 
standable. 

I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

I  had  no  alternative  but  to  remove  Mr. 
Sprague.  The  circumstances  were  such  that 
I  had  to  move  at  once,  with  precious  little 
opportunity  to  lelsiirely  Inform  Members  of 
the  action  or  reasons  for  It.  I  did  everything 
within  my  power  to  inform  you  at  once, 
and  to  spell  out,  in  as  much  detail  as  pos- 
sible, the  reasons  for  my  action. 

Mr.  Sprague  apparently  felt  that  he  had 
the  full  authority  of  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  the  full  authority  normally  exercised  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Committee.  He  ex- 
plained his  general  penchant  for  acting  the 
part    of    a    Member — appearing    before    the 
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Caucus,  wanting  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — by  saying,  on  January  11, 
(quote)  "they  wanted  someone  to  take  the 
leadership  role  .  .  .  Fine,  I  am  glad  to  do  it." 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  employees  of 
the  Committee  are  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress, Sprague's  instructions  were:  "Do  not 
discuss  our  business  here  with  Members  of 
Congress.  If  you  know  something  about  a 
Member  of  this  Committee,  come  to  me." 
And.  regardless  of  the  fact  that  only  a  Mem- 
ber can  employ  or  terminate  anyone,  Sprague 
made  flat  assurances  that  he — not  me,  not 
the  Committee — would  make  good  on  any 
pay  cuts,  by  raising  salaries  once  the  Com- 
mittee got  a  regular  appropriation.  He  as- 
sxired  the  staff  that  he  was  in  complete 
charge  of  the  Committee.  On  February  8.  he 
told  the  staff: 

"There  may  have  been  some  feelings  of 
uncertainty  around  this  office  about  who 
runs  things — a  kind  of  headless  horse.  But 
the  head  Is  right  here — on  me.  I  am  laying 
out  the  lines  of  command  in  this  office.  .  .  . 
If  they  (Members  of  Congress)  want  to 
communicate  with  you,  they  will  do  it 
through  me.  ...  I  do  not  want  yoti  running 
back  and  forth  with  Congressional  offices 
as  to  what  Is  happening  here.  If  I  find  that 
kind  of  thing  going  on,  they  will  be  fired." 

If  any  one  on  this  Committee  can  believe 
that  this  was  anything  other  than  Insubor- 
dination, and  usurpation  of  any  and  every 
authority  of  this  Committee,  then  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  iiLsubordlnatlon  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

Sprague  did  not  believe  that  this  Commit- 
tee, let  alone  its  Chairman,  should — or  was — 
running  anything.  He  was  in  charge,  and  he 
alone.  Congress  did  not  appoint  and  dis- 
miss— he  did.  Employees  of  the  Committee 
were  not  responsible  to  the  Committee,  but 
to  him  and  him  alone. 

Sprague  did  not  wish  for  anyone  of  the 
Committee  to  know  about  this  meeting.  He 
told  the  staff:  "I  only  hope  all  this  remains 
In  the  confines  of  the  staff."  I  found  out 
about  the  meeting  that  evening,  very  late. 
The  next  day,  Febrviary  9,  another  such  pep 
rally  occurred,  but  there  are  no  records  of  It. 
since  Sprague  demanded  that  no  records  be 
kept — unlike  all  other  cases.  The  reasons 
were  clear.  At  that  next  pep  rally,  he  literally 
dared  the  Chairman  to  try  and  remove  him. 

As  I  said,  when  I  see  a  rattlesnake,  I  react. 

Any  Member  who  knew  what  I  did  would 
not  have  hesitated;  Sprague  had  to  be 
stopped,  then  and  there,  and  I  did  what  I  had 
to  do. 

Aside  from  Insubordination  and  a  clear 
effort  to  usurp  the  power  of  the  Committee 
and  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Sprague  Is  guilty  of 
failure  to  perform.  I  presented  Mr.  Sprague  a 
series  of  requests  In  writing,  with  deadlines 
that  he  had  to  meet.  In  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  prepared  to  proceed  about  its 
bu.slness  in  an  orderly  manner.  None  of  the 
necessary  deadlines  were  met;  Information  he 
did  finally  provide,  such  as  a  request  for  a 
detailed  plan  of  operation  without  salary  cuts 
or  pay  cuts,  which  he  claimed  to  be  possible. 
You  already  know  that  he  produced  nothing 
except  empty  phrases,  merely  leaving  It  up 
to  the  Committee  to  obtain  more  money — 
how,  he  did  not  say. 

Much  more  serious,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sprague  has  placed  the  Committee 
in  serious  financial  condition  by  Irresponsibly 
employing  a  large  number  of  people  without 
any  indication  of  where  the  funds  to  pay 
them  would  come  from.  This  action,  which 
took  place  without  my  prior  knowledge,  let 
alone  approval,  led  directly  to  the  35  percent 
salary  reduction  Imposed  on  the  staff  during 
the  month  of  January.  This  led  likewise  to 
the  ever-growing  inability  of  the  Committee 


to  meet  any  costs,  even  the  most  minimal  and 
essential  operating  expenses. 

Even  though  I  have  taken  strong  action  to 
reduce  costs.  Including  placing  control 
equipment  on  telephones,  there  Is  no  way  to 
meet  all  expenses  without  further  reductions 
In  personnel  costs. 

In  part,  however,  the  Committee's  finan- 
cial ills  are  traceable  to  a  scandalous  infla- 
tion of  salaries.  Even  though  some  employ- 
ees of  the  Committee  accepted  pay  cuts  to 
Join  the  staff,  about  two  dozen  employees 
were  placed  on  the  payroll  at  salaries  vast- 
ly exceeding  their  last  previous  employment. 
Six  of  nine  employees  from  the  Washington 
office  of  my  predecessor  are  on  the  Commit- 
tee payroll.  Most  of  these,  I  am  sure,  are 
well  qualified,  hard-working  persons,  but 
one,  at  least,  received  an  astonishing  87  per- 
cent pay  Increase.  That  person  previously 
worked  at  a  salary  of  $16,000,  but  was  placed 
on  the  payroll  by  Mr.  Sprague  at  a  salary  of 
$30,000.  Another  employee  previously  earned 
$14,000,  but  was  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$24,000 — a  65  percent  Increase.  And  another 
employee  received  a  60  percent  increase — 
from  $10,000  to  $16,000.  One  received  a  63 
percent  Increase — from  $11,000  to  $18,000. 
Another  received  a  50  percent  Increase — 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  One  received  a  41 
percent  Increase — from  $24,000  to  $34,000, 
and  another  a  40  percent  Increase — from  $20,- 
000  to  $28,000. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  no  way  this  Com- 
mittee could  accept — let  alone  defend — this 
kind  of  salary  inflation.  There  is  no  other 
word  for  it  except  scandalous. 

As  I  am  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I 
cannot  defend  it  as  long  as  this  kind  of 
condition  exists.  Salaries  of  this  kind  are 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Committee,  a  lia- 
bility to  It,  and  an  Insult  to  the  House 
and  to  the  American  people.  I  must  have 
the  authority  to  clear  this  situation  up  im- 
mediately:   I   ask   It,   and   I   demand   it. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  confront  this  and 
deal  with  it  head-on,  there  is  no  hope  for 
this  Committee.  Need  I  say  more? 

It  Is  plain — and  I  can  document  what  I 
have  said — that  Mr.  Sprague  Intended  to 
brook  no  control  from  this  Committee  or 
Its  Chairman.  He  was  dishonest,  deceitful, 
and  Irresponsible  in  his  conduct  with  the 
staff  and  toward  the  Committee.  His  advocacy 
of  what  amounts  to  a  budgetary  blank  check 
could  not  be  Justified  last  winter,  and, 
clearly,  cannot  be  justified  today,  especially 
in  light  of  what  we  now  know  about  the 
salary  structure  he  was  perfectly  willing 
and  happy  to  foist  upon  me  and  you. 

Mr.  Sprague,  nor  In  fact  any  other  member 
of  the  staff  was  required  by  the  former 
Chairman  to  ever  file  a  financial  disclosure 
statement,  and  when  I  requested  he  file  such 
a  statement,  he  replied  that  certain  pro- 
cedures had  to  be  honored  first. 

I  am  willing  to  do  this,  but  I  believe  that 
any  employee  who  claims  to  be  acting  in  good 
faith — would  be  more  than  willing  to  file  a 
financial  disclosure  report  of  his  own  free 
will — especially  when  that  person  occupies 
as  sensitive  a  fjosltlon  as  that  of  Mr.  Sprague. 

In  connection  with  this,  let  me  point  out 
to  my  Colleagues — Rule  XI,  Clause  6(a)  (3) 
(B)  provides  that  "professional  members  of 
each  standing  Committee  shall  not  engage  in 
any  work  other  than  Committee  business." 

Mr.  Sprague  appears  to  maintain  an  active 
law  practice,  with  offices  at  1622  Locust 
Street,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and,  further- 
more, Is  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  law  at 
Temple  University,  also  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
plain  that  since  the  Rules  of  the  House  apply 
to  this  Committee,  Mr.  Sprague  is  in  clear 
violation  of  the  requirement  that  we  have  no 
outside  employment.  I  checked  as  recently  as 
yesterday,  and  Mr.  Sprague's  office  reported 


that  he  was  not  in,  but  would  be  available 
during  the  weekend.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  last  Saturday  morning  that  Mr. 
Sprague  had  taught  his  usual  law  course  at 
Temple  University  on  Friday  evening. 

It  seems  at  least  possible — If  not  likely — 
that  Mr.  Sprague,  owing  to  his  considerable 
outside  activities,  stands  in  violation  of  Rule 
XLin,  Clause  3,  and  I  can  assiire  my  Col- 
leagues that  he  most  certainly  is  in  violation 
of  Clause  1  of  that  Rule,  In  that  he  has 
brought  embarrassment  and  humiliation  to 
this  Committee  and  the  House  by  repeated 
misconduct,  and  it  Is  my  profound  and  un- 
happy duty  to  report  all  this  to  you  by  way 
of  justifying  my  actions  of  last  week. 

I  believe  that  based  on  what  I  have  told 
you,  and  I  can  furnish  any  additional  details 
you  may  desire;  that  I  have  amply  shown 
that  no  Member  of  this  Congress,  let  alone  a 
Chairman  responsible  to  It,  could  for  one 
instant  tolerate  the  kind  of  Insubordination, 
\isurpatlon  and  outright  malfeasance  that  it 
was  my  sorry  lot  to  discover  and  be  com- 
pelled to  stop  six  days  ago. 

I  end  as  I  began;  there  may  be  those  who 
wondered  at  my  haste,  but  when  one  spies 
a  rattlesnake  on  the  doorstep,  there  is  no 
time  to  hesitate.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  act, 
and  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  would  not 
hesitate  again. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  SPAY- 
ING AND  NEUTERING  CLINICS  FOR 
DOGS  AND  CATS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  St  Germain)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16,  1977, 1  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  Federal  loans  to  en- 
able cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
United  States  with  populations  of  at 
least  200,000  persons,  to  establish  and 
0E)erate  low-cost,  nonprofit  chnics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats. 
The  maximum  loan  per  city  would  be 
$200,000  through  a  4-year  loan  fund  of 
$4  million  per  year.  An  education  fund 
of  $1  million  will  be  allocated  to  the 
training  of  paraprofessionals  to  aid  vet- 
erinarians in  clinics. 

I  feel  that  the  measures  provided 
through  this  legislation  are  vital  to  all 
citizens.  Our  cities  are  suffering  from 
health  problems  and  nuisance  aflOliated 
with  the  overabimdance  of  homeless 
dogs  and  cats,  which  roam  the  Nation's 
streets  hungry  and  diseased.  Uncon- 
trolled, unchecked  breeding  daUy  adds 
thousands  to  the  already  enormous  num- 
ber of  unwanted  animals  in  the  United 
States.  The  prevalent  dog  pound  system, 
operated  at  great  expense  in  all  cities, 
has  proven  ineflScient  and  ineffective. 
Every  year  approximately  $100  million 
is  spent  in  destroying  13.3  million  un- 
wanted or  stray  animals,  animals  that 
should  not  have  been  bom  in  the  first 
place. 

We  are  faced  with  the  alarming  con- 
clusion that  something  must  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  prolific  birth  rate  of  these 
animals  and  tiie  resultant  diflBculties  ac- 
companying this  growth  rate.  Spaying 
and  neutering  are  currently  the  only 
available  methods  of  decreasing  the  birth 
rates.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  en- 
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forcing  mandatory 
feasible  alternative  lies  ir 
thing  possible  to  encourage 
tions.  Since  the  greatest 
to  be  cost,  the  most 
is  to  in  some  way  lower 
owners.  Research  has 
jority  of  pet  owners  have 
willingness  to  pay  for  spajpng 
ing  at  a  reasonable  fee,  i: 
cilities  are  made  availab 
sible.  Therefore,  in 
findings,  the  answer  lies  ir 
clinics. 

May  I  cite  as  a  preced4nt 
clinic  established  in  Los 
a  successfully  operated 
clinic,  where  any  person 
service  for  under  $20.  At 
pilot  period,  the  city  ha< 
additional  clinics,  both 
cessful  as  the  first.  Withiji 
program  had  the  effect  of 
estimated   10  percent,  tht 
homeless  cats  and  dogs 
demonstrated  that  long 
a  city's  animal  control  co^ts 
offset  initial  costs  of 
operating  a  public  clinic, 
properly   run   clinic,   oncp 
need  not  act  as  a  drain 
purse  at  all. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague;- 
appreciate  the  importance 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
gress  will  strive  to  enact 
in  an  effort  to  better  oui 
and  put  an  end  to  the 
of  these  unwanted  animal! 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER  PLACES  HIGH 
PRIORITY  ON  CURTAJfLING  DRUG 
ABUSE 


Spea  :e 


pers  onal 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
der  of  the  House,  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr 
day.   February    7,    a 
from  President  Carter  w 
the  27th  session  of  the  U. 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  by  Dr. 
his  Special  Assistant  for 
and  Drug  Abuse. 

This    message 
Carter's  deep,  personal 
reducing  drug  abuse  and 
us  in  the  Congress 
priority"  he  has  assigned 
problem. 

It  is  evident  that  there 
solutions  to  controlling 
national  traflac  in  hard 
ing  the  demand  for  such 
tries  around  the  world.  Bu 
Carter  indicated  in  his 
be  "solved  only  through 
national  cooperation." 

In  order  to  achieve 
operation,  it  must  be  macfe 
international  community 
control  is  an  important  e 
foreign  policy  and  that  the 
stands  ready  and  willing 
other  nations  of  the  worlh 
forts  to  combat  this 
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Our  previous  efforts  in  this  area  have 
been  dismal.  In  fact,  our  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  raise  the  subject  of  drug  abuse 
during  bilateral  and  multilateral  discus- 
sions, because  it  was  viewed  primarily 
as  a  foreign  policy  irritant. 

President  Carter  made  this  quite  clear 
in  his  message  when  he  stated: 

We  nmst  combine  deep  compassion  for 
the  victims  of  addiction  with  a  vlgoroxis  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  the  world  supply  of  Illicit 
drugs  through  International  cooperation. 

I  am  optimistic  that  major  advances 
will  be  made  in  the  international  arena 
because  of  President  Carter's  personal 
leadership  and  because  foreign  coim tries 
are  beginning  to  experience  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  their  addiction  rates. 

However,  progress  cannot  be  achieved 
until  our  foreign  policy  advisers  recog- 
nize that  bold  diplomatic  initiatives  are 
not  only  proper,  but  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  promote  effective  international  co- 
operation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
give  its  wholehearted  support  to  the  new 
administration  in  this  effort. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  President 
Carter's  message,  and  the  urgency  sur- 
rounding the  drug  problem,  I  wish  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Bourne's  address: 
Statement  by  Peter  Bourne 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
with  so  many  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
In  the  International  drug  community.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  worlcing  with  many  of 
you  in  the  past  and  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing our  efforts  in  the  future. 

President  Carter  lias  requested  that  I  be 
here  to  convey  his  personal  commitment  to 
reducing  the  toll  of  drug  abuse  and  to  under- 
score the  Importance  of  international  coop- 
eration as  the  cornerstone  of  a  successful 
program. 

He  has  asked  me  to  read  to  you  this  per- 
sonal message  from  him : 

"Drug  abuse  Is  a  major  threat  to  mankind 
that  respects  no  national  boundaries.  As  I 
begin  my  Administration,  I  recognize  that 
drug  abuse,  like  so  many  other  problems 
that  face  us,  is  global  in  nature  and  can 
be  solved  only  through  concerted  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Drug  addiction  is  the 
cause  of  untold  human  suffering  afflicting 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Of  particular 
concern  to  us,  however,  is  the  recent  dramatic 
Increase  in  addiction  and  Its  destructive 
effect  on  the  limited  human  and  economic 
resources  of  many  of  the  less  aflBuent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

"We  must  combine  deep  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  addiction  with  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  world  supply  of  Illicit  drugs 
through  international  cooperation.  Towards 
that  end,  I  am  making  the  curtailment  of 
drug  abuse  a  high  priority  in  my  Adminis- 
tration. I  have  designated  a  highly  com- 
petent staff  in  the  White  House  to  give  this 
problem  special  attention.  I  intend  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  this  program  and  will 
monitor  Its  progress.  I  am  confident  that 
working  together  In  international  coopera- 
tion we  will  achieve  success.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port in  thU  endeavor." 

As  Governor  of  Georgia  In  the  early  seven- 
ties, President  Carter  recognized  the  deva- 
stating effects  of  drug  abiise  on  the  citizens 
of  his  State.  He  established  a  State-wide  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  this  problem.  He  visited 
programs  in  other  States,   and  spoke  with 


program  administrators,  clients,  and  police 
ofiBcials  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  about 
the  problem.  Characteristically,  Mr.  Carter 
set  out  in  a  methodical  way  to  read  and  to 
learn  about  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  He 
provided  vigorous  leadership  and  support 
In  creating  a  comprehensive  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram. Those  of  us  in  the  United  States  who 
are  particularly  concerned  with  drug  abuse 
are  thankful  for  the  President's  familiarity 
with  the  issue.  We  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  President  with  firsthand  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. We  are  also  pleased  to  have  a  President 
with  a  deep  concern  about  the  Issue  and  a 
personal  resolve  to  do  something  about  It. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
a  program  that  balances  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement to  suppress  the  supply  of  drugs, 
with  readily  available  and  humane  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  drugs.  We  fully  recognize  that 
drug  abuse  Is  not  merely  an  American  prob- 
lem, but  one  that  now  effects  most  of  the 
countries  represented  here  and  that  the 
addict  population  is  growing  around  the 
world.  It  affects  each  of  our  countries  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Yet  we  cannot  any  longer  see 
addiction  as  a  problem  of  one  country  or  a 
small  group  of  countries  but  as  a  common 
enemy  for  all  of  us. 

Opium  and  other  drugs  can  be  grown  In 
many  places  throughout  the  world.  For  a 
long  time  most  countries  felt  that  producing 
drugs  was  not  terribly  harmful  since  it  did 
not  affect  their  own  people.  This  myth,  like 
so  many  other  that  we  in  the  U.S.  held  dear, 
has  been  exploded.  It  Is  now  widely  accepted 
that  nearly  every  country  that  produces 
illicit  substances  has  a  substantial  abuse 
problem  among  their  own  citizenry. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  acknowl- 
edge their  interdependence  and  join  to- 
gether to  dedicate  their  minds,  their  hearts, 
and  their  talents  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem which  threatens  the  survival  of  us  all. 
This  cooperation  must  take  several  forms.  We 
must  exchange  information  about  drug 
traffickers  who  have  no  respect  for  interna- 
tional boundaries.  We  cannot  allow  these 
criminals  to  operate  in  one  country  and  seek 
shelter  in  another.  We  must,  through  our 
cooperative  efforts,  get  the  messsage  out  loud 
and  clear  that  nowhere  in  the  world  will 
drug  traffickers  find  a  safe  haven. 

We  must  work  together  to  eradicate  the 
Ullcit  cultivation  of  various  drugs  and  seek 
to  prevent  new  sources  of  supply  feeding  into 
the  International  market. 

We  must  work  together  and  learn  to- 
gether by  exchanging  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques for  more  effective  treatment  and  law 
enforcement  programs.  Obviously  some  of 
what  is  successful  may  be  culture-specific — 
but  much  Is  subject  to  modification  and  ap- 
plication elsewhere.  Sharing  research  find- 
ings as  to  the  causes  and  cures  of  drug  ad- 
diction can  go  a  long  way  to  reducing  the 
demand  for  such  illicit  drugs. 

Lastly,  we  must  find  ways  of  increasing  our 
cooperative  efforts  to  find  viable  alternatives 
for  those  persons  whose  livelihood  have  be- 
come so  dependent  on  illicit  drug  production 
so  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  can  be 
achieved  without  dependence  on  such  pro- 
duction. 

This  special  pica  for  increased  cooperation 
is  not  made  with  the  naivete  that  It  will  be 
easy.  To  the  contrary,  what  is  being  proposed 
Is  quite  difficult — it  will  require  a  total  com- 
mitment of  energy  and  political  priority  in 
each  of  our  countries.  However,  the  alterna- 
tive is  even  more  difficult  to  accept — a  crow- 
ing dependence  on  drugs  for  larger  and  larger 
numbers  of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Much  of  this  abuse  occurs  with  young  people 
and  with  this  Increased  drug  use  comes  the 
attendant  family  disruption  and  a  sapping 
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of  strength  from  our  youth-4nany  of  whom 
hold  the  future  promise  of  our  countries. 

Let  us  join  together  at  this  time  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  do  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  next  few  days  to  reverse  the 
alarming  trend  of  Increased  drug  abuse 
throughout  the  world.  The  pledge  of  the 
United  States  and  its  President  are  absolute 
and  I  look  forward  to  our  working  together 
In  the  coming  year. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Benjamin)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
726th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  and  the  59th  an- 
niversary of  the  independent  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
allowing  me  to  address  the  House  on 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

As  the  Congress  knows,  Lithuania  is 
a  country  possessed  of  a  long  and  noble 
history. 

First  praised  by  the  Roman  historian 
Tacitus,  Lithuania  was  unified  in  1251 
and  led  by  King  Mindaugas  who  was 
crowned  in  1253  by  a  delegate  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  It  is  a  land  rich  not  only 
in  fertile  soil,  beautiful  lakes,  and  ma- 
jestic forests,  but  also  in  culture  and 
traditions  exhibited  by  its  language,  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  art. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  book 
in  Lithuania  in  1547,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  produced  a  unique  cultural 
and  etlanic  identity  steeped  in  the  ideals 
of  freedom. 

After  the  third  partition  of  Lithuania 
in  1795,  imtil  the  first  part  of  the  20th 
century,  the  czarist  government  at- 
tempted to  eradicate  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  counti-y.  Ending  in  fail- 
ure, these  efforts  only  served  to  encour- 
age open  defiance  against  the  harsh  yoke 
of  the  foreign  power. 

The  Lithuanians'  proud  struggle  dur- 
ing the  ]  9th  centurj'  showed  that  resist- 
ance to  tyranny  and  the  unfailing  will 
to  be  free  can  overcome  prolonged  op- 
pression. 

Februai-y  16,  1918,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  finally  established.  Cen- 
turies of  trials  had  been  successfully 
faced  and  the  Lithuanian  faith,  lan- 
guage, and  tiaditions  had  endured. 

The  bittersweet  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  Lithu?.nians  was  jealously  protected 
for  the  next  two  decades  against  cease- 
less foreign  aggression.  Remarkably,  do- 
mestic progress  and  a  commitment  to  the 
future  were  made  during  this  critical 
pei'iod  of  time.  A  constitution  was  writ- 
ten, a  secret  ballot  introduced,  and 
agrarian  reform  instituted. 

Then,  in  1940,  300,000  Soviet  troops 
dragged  the  people  of  Lithuania  from 
their  freedom  and  into  a  night  of  polit- 
ical bondage  as  Lithuania  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
August  3.  Later  Nazi  occupation  and  the 
subsequent  reentry  of  the  Soviets  con- 
stituted a  plague  of  oppression  from  and 


under  which  the  Lithuanians  have 
suffered  ever  since. 

Under  the  dictator's  heel,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  deported.  Re- 
population  has  been  forced  on  the  p>eople. 
Leaders  such  as  Stulginskis  have  been 
arrested,  religious  leaders  have  been 
assassinated,  people  tortured,  property 
confiscated,  organizations  banned,  and 
presses  destroyed. 

Lesser  spirits  would  have  dimmed,  but 
the  Lithuanians  have  remained  stead- 
fast in  their  courage  and  their  struggle 
continues  today. 

The  Soviets  talk  of  freedom,  but  theirs 
is  a  system  of  callous  control.  They  talk 
of  dignity,  but  of  the  state,  not  man. 
They  talk  of  detente,  but  there  is  no 
peace  when  religious  leaders  are 
murdered  and  inspired  patriots  are 
dragged  from  their  homes. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  There  can 
be  no  peace  as  long  as  people  such  as 
Nijole  Sadunaite  cannot  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church  without  being  sentenced 
to  3  years  of  hard  labor. 

In  spite  of  these  poignant  and  diflBcult 
circumstances,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  remained  loyal  to  their  heritage.  In 
their  honor  we  must  commit  ourselves 
to  the  goal  of  reestablishing  a  Lithu- 
anian national  identity  and  culture  en- 
dowed in  liberty,  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy. 

To  this  end,  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  continue  to  speak  out  for  human 
rights  and  in  particular  for  the  rights 
of  the  Lithuanians  presently  being  sub- 
jugated and  dominated  by  the  Soviets. 

We  must  use  the  technology,  finances, 
and  commodities  coveted  by  the  Soviets 
as  a  balance  and  means  to  end  the 
violence  committed  against  the  freedoms 
of  the  Lituanian  peoples. 

Lastly,  the  House  and  each  Member 
must  oppose  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Lithuanian  people's  human  rights. 

By  doing  these  things  we  will  pay  trib- 
ute not  only  to  the  brave  Lithuanians 
now  oppressed  by  the  Soviets,  but  also 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
coimtry  who  have  individually  and 
through  numerous  charitable,  scholastic, 
and  aid  societies  constributed  so  much 
to  northwest  Indiana  and  to  our  entire 
country. 

May  all  Lithuanian  people  be  honored 
today.  May  they  be  granted  the  persever- 
ance to  continue  their  struggle  so  that 
one  day,  the  Lithuanian  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  join  hands  to- 
gether and  walk  into  the  sunlight  of 
cherished  freedom. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  EQUAL 
TREATMENT  FOR  CRAFT  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  H.R.  3500,  the  bill  to 
provide  equal  treatment  for  craft  and 


industrial  workers,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  common  situs  picketing  bill.  If 
this  gives  some  of  us* a  feeling  of  dejS.  vu, 
it  is  perfectly  understandable.  It  is  true 
that  we  went  all  through  this  in  the  94th 
Congress. 

The  only  reason  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it  all  over  again  in  the  95th  is  that 
President  Ford,  at  the  11th  hour,  reneged 
on  his  commitment  to  sign  the  bill,  which 
passed  both  this  House  and  the  other 
body  by  substantial  margins.  It  was,  you 
will  recall,  that  veto  by  the  President 
which  caused  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  Dr. 
Dunlap,  to  resign. 

The  scope  and  intent  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  this  year  is  similar  to  H.R. 
5900,  which  this  House  adopted  in  the 
94th  Congress.  I  have  attempted  to  sim- 
plify and  clarify  the  language  and  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  while  retaining  the  basic 
safeguards  against  misuse  of  the  right 
which  it  creates.  It  does  not  include  some 
of  the  amendments  which  were  added  in 
the  other  House  and  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  conference  committee. 
Specifically,  it  does  not  include  the  title 
n  which  was  added  by  the  other  body  as 
the  price  of  support  by  the  then  Repub- 
lican administration,  support  which  ul- 
timately turned  out  to  be  illusory  any- 
way. 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  3500  is  to  re- 
store to  construction  tradesmen  the  right 
enjoyed  by  industrial  workers  to  picket  a 
working  place  at  which  a  single  interre- 
lated job  is  being  performed  in  order  to 
support  their  position  in  a  labor  dispute. 
It  is  designed  to  correct  a  literal  and  in- 
equitable interpretation  of  section  8(b) 
(4)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
made  some  16  years  ago  in  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case,  341  U.S.  675  (1951) . 

The  "secondary  boycott"  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  make  it  unlawful 
for  a  union  to  strike  or  picket  where  an 
object  thereof  is  to  force  or  require  one 
employer  to  cease  doing  business  with 
another  employer.  Senator  Taft  ex- 
plained at  the  time  that  the  purpose  of 
this  provision  was  to  protect  "the  busi- 
ness of  a  third  person  who  is  wholly  un- 
concerned in  the  disagreement  between 
an  employer  and  his  employees."  How- 
ever, as  the  Supreme  Court  has  noted, 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  are  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  a  "labor  or- 
organization's  right  to  exert  legitimate 
pressure  aimed  at  the  employer  with 
whom  there  is  a  primary  dispute.  This 
primary  activity  is  protected  even  though 
it  may  seriously  affect  neutral  third  par- 
ties". (NLRB  V.  Operating  Engineers,  400 
U.S.  297,  300  (1971).) 

The  problem  was  created  when  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  its  Denver  decision,  af- 
firmed a  ruling  of  the  NLRB  Vvhich  haa 
held  that  because  the  general  contractor 
and  subcontractors  on  a  building  site 
were  separate  businesses,  tbey  were  to  be 
treated  as  neutrals  with  respect  to  each 
other's  labor  disputes.  Accordingly  a 
union  having  a  controversy  with  one 
subcontractor  could  not  picket  the  other 
contractors  and  subcontractors  at  the  job 
site  without  engaging  in  a  secondary  boy- 
cott under  section  8(b)  (4) . 
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the  primary  picketing  doctrine  to  the 
construction  industry. 

There  are  numerous  safeguards 
against  abuse  in  the  bill.  It  does  not  per- 
mit strikes  or  picketing  in  violation  of  an 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
It  does  not  authorize  strikes  or  picketing 
by  construction  workers  at  industrial  or 
other  nonconstruction  workplaces,  but 
only  at  construction  sites;  and  where  a 
labor  dispute  is  limited  to  a  single  con- 
struction site,  it  does  not  authorize  strike 
activity  at  any  other  construction  site. 
The  bill  does  not  authorize  picketing  for 
organization  or  recognition  purposes 
which  is  prohibited  by  section  8(b)(7). 
Nor  does  it  permit  picketing  whose  object 
is  the  removal  from  the  construction  site 
of  any  employee  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  color,  sex  or  national  origin,  or  to 
cause  discrimination  against  anyone  with 
respect  to  union  membership  or  non- 
membership.  It  does  not  legalize  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  where  a  rival  union  is 
doing  the  work,  and  It  does  not  authorize 
raiding  of  organized  industrial  employ- 
ers by  construction  unions.  There  are 
other  restrictions  which  narrow  the  scope 
of  H.R.  3500  to  merely  extending  to  con- 
struction workers  the  right  to  picket  the 
economic  allies  of  the  employer  with 
whom  they  have  a  primary  dispute. 

Finally,  H.R.  3500  requires  a  local 
union  that  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  permission  contained  in  the  bill  to 
provide  a  10-day  notice  to  all  the  con- 
tractors and  local  unions  at  the  common 
construction  site  and  to  obtain  the  au- 
thorization of  the  national  union  with 
which  the  local  is  affiliated,  and,  at 
national  defense  common  construction 
sites,  requires  also  a  10-day  notice  to 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  and  to  the  Federal  agencies  or 
departments  Interested  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  construction. 

In  sum.  H.R.  3500  is  carefully  drawn 
to  overrule  the  holding  and  reasoning  of 
the  Denver  case,  to  provide  that  the  basic 
rule  governing  manufacturing  and  con- 
struction workplaces  is  the  same,  to 
respect  the  countervailing  rights  of  truly 
neutral  third  parties,  and  to  continue  the 
protections  against  discrimination  pres- 
ently afforded  minority  and  nonunion 
employees. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  3500 
A  bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of  labor 
In  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  Industrial  workers 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Section  8(b)  (4)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  strike  or  refusal 
to  perform  services  or  any  inducement  of 
any  individual  employed  by  any  person  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  or  threats 
thereof,  at  the  site  of  the  construction, 
alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a  building, 
structure,  or  other  work  and  directed  at  any 
of  several  persons  who  are  In  the  construc- 
tion  Industry   and   are  Jointly  engaged   as 


joint  venturers  or  In  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  In  such  con- 
struction, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  at 
such  site:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in 
the  above  proviso  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize a  strike  or  refusal  to  perform  services 
or  any  Inducement  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed by  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to 
perform  servcles,  or  threats  thereof,  (1)  in 
violation  of  an  existing  collective-bargaining 
contract;  (2)  In  furtherance  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute where  the  issues  In  dispute  concern 
only  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  con- 
ditions of  Individuals  employed  at  any  other 
common  construction  site;  or  (3)  directed 
at  a  person  who  Is  not  engaged  primarily  in 
the  construction  Industry  who  through  In- 
dividuals regularly  employed  by  that  person 
and  represented  by  a  labor  organization.  Is 
Installing  or  servicing  products  produced  by 
that  person,  or  Is  doing  construction  work 
at  a  facility  owned  by  that  person:  Provided 
further.  Except  as  provided  in  the  above  pro- 
visos nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  act  or  conduct  which  was  or 
may  have  been  an  unfair  labor  practice  un- 
der this  subsection,  or  to  prohibit  any  act 
or  conduct  which  was  not  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  this  subsection,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  provisos:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  nothing  In  the  above  provisos 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  picketing, 
threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be 
picketed,  any  person  (1)  to  remove  or  ex- 
clude from  a  common  construction  site  any 
individual  employed  by  that  person  on  the 
ground  of  sex,  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin;  (2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a 
person  to  discriminate  against  any  individ- 
ual employed  by  that  person  to  encourage 
or  discourage  membership  in  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  to  discriminate  against  any 
such  Individual  with  respect  to  whom  mem- 
bership hi  a  labor  organization  has  been 
denied  or  terminated  for  reasons  other  than 
his  failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and 
the  Initiation  fees  uniformly  required  as  a 
condition  of  acquiring  or  retaining  member- 
ship; or  (3)  under  circumstances  prohibited 
by  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  (b) : 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  the  above 
provisos  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
picketing  of  a  common  construction  site  by 
a  labor  organization  to  force,  require,  or  per- 
suade any  person  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
using,  selling,  purchasing,  handling,  trans- 
porting, specifying.  Installing,  or  otherwise 
dealing  in  the  products  or  systems  of  any 
other  producer,  processor,  or  manufacturer; 
Provided  further.  That  in  determining 
whether  several  persons  who  are  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  are  Jointly  engaged  as 
Joint  venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  at  any  site,  (1) 
ownership  or  control  of  such  site  by  a  sin- 
gle person  shall  not  be  controlling;  (2)  where 
a  State  law  requires  separate  bids  and  direct 
awards  to  persons  for  construction,  the  varl- 
o\is  persons  awarded  contracts  In  accordance 
with  such  applicable  State  law  shall  not  be 
considered  Joint  venturers  or  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  contractors  and  subcontractors 
with  each  other  or  with  the  State  or  local 
authority  awarding  such  contracts  at  the 
common  construction  site. 

(b)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  8(g) 
as  section  8(g)(1),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  A  labor  organization  before  en- 
gaging In  activity  permitted  by  the  third  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  provide  prior 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse 
to  perform  services,  or  to  Induce  any  person 
to  strike  or  refuse  to  p>erform  services,  of  not 
less  than  ten  days  to  all  unions  and  the  per- 
sons at  the  common  construction  site  and 
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to  any  national  or  international  labor  orga- 
nization of  which  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved Is  an  affiliate:  Provided,  That  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from 
such  notice,  the  labor  organization  may  en- 
gage In  activities  permitted  by  the  third  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  if  the  national  or 
international  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  involved  is  an  affiliate 
gives  notice  In  writing  authorizing  such  ac- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  authorization 
of  such  activities  by  the  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  shall  not  render  It 
subject  to  criminal  or  civil  liability  arising 
from  activities,  notice  of  which  was  given 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  unless  such 
authorization  Is  given  with  actual  knowledge 
that  such  activities  are  to  be  willfully  used 
to  achieve  an  imlawful  purpose. 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  Is 
located  at  any  military  facility  or  installa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
which  is  located  at  the  facility  or  installa- 
tion of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  if  a  major  purpose  of  such 
facility  or  installation  Is  or  will  be  the  de- 
velopment, production,  testing,  firing  or 
laimchlng  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or 
space  vehicles,  prior  written  notice  of  intent 
to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services,  or 
to  Induce  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse  to 
perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days 
shall  be  given  by  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial 
agency  established  to  mediate  and  concili- 
ate disputes  v.'lthln  the  State  or  territory 
where  such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  the  particular  facility  or  Installation, 
and  to  any  national  or  International  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
Involved  Is  an  affiliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  In  addition 
to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  notice  require- 
ments prescribed  by  Section  8(d)  of  the  Act." 

]EFFECTIVE       DATE 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi)  Is  rccognlzed  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  joined  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
in  introducing  House  Resolution  287 
which  emobdies  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view. It  is  obvious  that  events  dictate  and 
public  opinion  now  demands  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  take  meaning- 
ful steps  to  secure  the  public  trust. 
Speaker  O'Neill  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  adoption  of  a  new  code  of  ethics 
should  be  an  item  of  the  highest  legisla- 
tive priority.  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  both  the  con- 
gressional and  public  members  of  the 
Commission.  Theirs  was  an  imen viable 
task. 

While  my  support  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Commission's  work  is  solid, 
I  do,  however,  have  some  misgivings 
about  some  of  their  recommendations.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  provisions  deal- 


ing with  ouside  income  limitations  as 
well  as  some  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  financial  disclosure  section. 

By  imposing  an  arbitrary  limitation  of 
15  percent  on  the  amount  of  earned  out- 
side income,  the  Commission  has  placed 
a  heavier  burden  on  those  Members  who 
do  not  have  significant  independent 
sources  of  income.  The  Commission  has, 
in  my  opinion,  drawn  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate distinction  between  earned  and  un- 
earned income.  While  the  distinction  is 
clear,  it  is  the  philosophy  behind  it  that 
I  find  troublesome.  We  are,  in  fact,  plac- 
ing our  imprimatur  on  a  policy  which 
rewards  Members  with  significant  finan- 
ical  holdings  while  penalizing  those  who 
by  necessity  find  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment their  present  income.  This  distinc- 
tion bears  little  relevance  to  the  amount 
of  time  and  activity  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  accrual  of  either  type  of 
income.  For  example,  the  Congressman 
who  possesses  a  significant  investment 
portfolio  may  in  fact  spend  more  time 
"passively"  monitoring  his  holdings  than 
the  Congressman  who  from  time  to  time 
actively  renders  services  for  remunera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
amount  of  a  Congressman's  outside  in- 
come has  little  necessary  connection  to 
potential  sources  of  conflict  of  interest. 
It  is  the  nature  of  his  outside  income  ac- 
tivity and  the  amount  of  time  spent 
thereon  which  are  at  issue  here. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  in  further  developing 
this  historic  legislation,  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  eliminating  the  15-per- 
cent limitations  on  outside  income.  I 
would  also  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  would  attempt  to 
improve  the  present  ethics  package  by 
reflning  some  of  the  more  burdensome 
reporting  requirements  in  the  area  of 
financial  disclosure.  If  they  do  not,  I  fear 
we  will  find  ourselves  spending  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  time  involved  in  un- 
necessary recordskeeping  with  no  ap- 
preciable gain  in  the  degi'ee  of  public 
confidence.  Absent  any  action  by  the 
committee  in  this  direction,  I  intend  to 
actively  and  enthusiastically  support  all 
perfecting  amendments  when  the  reso- 
lution reaches  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  should  now  take  a  very 
long  and  realistic  look  around  and  with- 
in himself.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  hope- 
fully see  a  significant  increase  in  the 
annual  amount  of  congressional  and 
other  Federal  salaries.  Many  people,  in- 
cluding myself,  believe  that  this  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  bring  these  salaries 
in  line  wtih  those  paid  to  persons  in 
private  business  and  industry.  These  in- 
creases are  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
stem  the  increase  in  the  congressional 
retirement-resignation  rate.  These  new 
salaries  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
eliminating  the  growing  difficulty  that 
the  Government  presently  has  in  re- 
cruiting qualified  executives.  We  are  ob- 
viously moving  in  the  right  direction.  Let 
us  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  offer 
inducements  with  one  hand  and  deter- 
rents with  the  other. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express,  with  as  much  strength  as  I 
have,  my  vehement  opposition  to  the 
proposed  salary  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress.  To  permit  this  pay  increase  to 
go  into  effect  is  to  do  the  wrong  thing, 
for  the  wrong  reason,  at  the  WTong  time, 
and  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  Salary  Commission  believes  it  has 
put  together  compelling  arguments  to 
justify  dramatic  salary  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  judges, 
and  high  ranking  Federal  bureaucrats. 
Arguments  related  to  the  "merits"  of  this 
raise  simply  beg  the  question.  Who  hon- 
estly would  challenge  the  fact  that  these 
persons'  present  salaries  have  been  af- 
fected adversely  by  inflation  since  1969? 
As  real  as  that  may  be,  it  in  no  way  fol- 
lows logically  that  the  proposed  pay 
raises  are  justified  to  be  implemented. 

Has  Congress  alone  been  singled  out  by 
the  fates  to  suffer  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  inflation?  Unquestionably,  no. 
Millions  of  Americans,  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation, have  suffered  a  decline  in  income 
in  real  terms.  Their  dollars  buy  less — just 
as  our  dollars  buy  less.  At  best — or,  more 
appropriately,  at  worst — all  this  pay 
raise  does  is  to  pick  out  very  selectively 
one  group  of  people  to  raise  their  wages 
to  insulate  them  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation. 

Have  we  forgotten  in  just  3  months 
since  the  national  elections  that  we 
pledged  to  be  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  working  people  of  America  have 
already  been  pushed  to  the  breaking 
point  by  excessive  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation.  It  is  from  these  citizens' 
taxes  that  our  salaries  are  paid.  This  ill- 
advised  pay  raise  could  well  be  the  last 
straw. 

Moreover,  if  we  permit  this  raise  to  go 
into  effect,  how  can  we  in  good  con- 
science call  for  restraint  in  the  private 
sector,  after  having  set  the  worst  possible 
example  in  managing  our  own  aflfairs? 
At  a  time  when  our  Government  is  call- 
ing on  ordinary  citizens  to  make  financial 
and  personal  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of 
curbing  inflation  and  conserving  en- 
ergy, our  failure  to  disapprove  the  pay 
raise  \\111  rightfully  be  considered  a  fail- 
ure of  leadership  which  is  our  responsi- 
bility and  a  blatant  display  of  executive 
and  congressional  impropriety.  In  grant- 
ing ourselves  a  lavish  pay  raise,  we  will 
clearly  and  in  one  fell  swoop  demonstrate 
that  we  are  doing  no  more  than  paying 
lip  service  to  the  idea  of  restraint.  The 
question  at  stake  is  public  confidence  in 
Government.  At  this  time  in  history,  are 
we  willing  to  exchange  congressional  in- 
tegrity for  $12,900? 

Much  has  been  made  over  the  "need" 
to  raise  congressional  salaries  in  order  to 
attract  qualified  persons.  During  the  No- 
vember elections,  I  observed  no  lack  of 
candidates  seeking  those  offices.  Those 
candidates  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
rate  of  pay  that  went  along  with  sena- 
torial and  congressional  offices  and  were 
willing  to  accept  those  offices  on  those 
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terms.  It  may  be  that 
and  expenses  of 
the  sacrifices  made  to 
merit  a  salary  increase, 
that  is  not  the  question 
should  a  pay  raise  be 
months  Into  the  term 
elected? 

Along  this  line,  I  have 
that  increases  in  the 
officials  should  not  take 
an  intervening  election 
public  an  opportunity  tc 
cials  out  of  office  before 
realized.  It  is  for  this 
cosponsored  the  Congre 
Deferral  Act  both  in  the 
95th  Congress  which 
a  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
cemed  about  the  indirect 
these  increases  will  be 
is  deceitful.  We  have  a 
take  a  stand  here 
tively  as  an  institution 
vote  on  the  raise  itself.  I: 
believe  that  these  raises 
can  we  not  at  least  hav( 
stand  up  and  vote  our 
the    public    judge    our 
judges  our  other  votes? 
find  every  way  I  can  tc 
vote  on  this  matter  and 
ing.  The  public  has  this 

I  must  add  after  the 
the  House  refuses  my 
rect  vote,  I  believe  the 
sider  our  inaction  a 
institution  and  its 
pay  raise.  Despite  the 
Congress  is  attempting 
the  recommendations  ol 
Commission,  the  public 
it  understands  the  end 
we  owe  the  public  the 
ping  the  pay  raise 
procedural  tieups 
lative  chicanery.  I  urge 
go  on  record  through 
vote   and   to   reject   thi ; 
salary  increase  at  this 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
chusetts    (Mr.  Moakley 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr. 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
a  minority  middle  level 
with  the  stated  goal  of 
nority  and  women 
The  program  was  a 
effort  by  Secretarj-  Kls 
Deputy  Under  Secretary 
ment,  Mr.  Lawrence  Eag 
prove  the  dismal 
women  and  minorities 
upper-level  positions  in 

Now  that  Messrs. 
burger  have  left  office 
nized  that  the  progi-am 
failure.    The 
preached  its  goal  of  30 
year.  In  fact,  when  they 
of  only  five  appointments 
under  the  program  in 
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The  problem  is  one  that  too  many  man- 
agers in  the  Federal  Government  have 
learned  through  similar  failures.  I  have 
no  reason  to  challenge  the  former  Sec- 
retary's sincerity.  The  real  problem  is 
that  the  program  generated  no  enthusi- 
asm in  the  bxireaucracy  that  operated  it. 
The  situation  got  so  out  of  hand,  that  it 
would  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  say 
that  the  program  was  sabotaged. 

By  way  of  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  present  to  the  House  the  case  of 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Thomas  of  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  assigned  as  Associate 
Country  Director  for  Venezuela  by  the 
Peace  Corps  in  1972.  In  the  summer  of 
1974.  a  new  Coimtry  Director  was  ap- 
pointed and  soon  thereafter  acted  to 
terminate  Mr.  Thomas.  On  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice appeal,  the  examiner  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  and  ruled  that  not  one 
of  the  charges  could  be  substantiated  in 
fact.  The  examiner  determined  that  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  black,  had  been  the  victim  of 
discrimination  and  ordered  the  termina- 
tion rescinded.  He  further  recommended 
that  Mr.  Thomas  be  reassigned  to  a 
comparable  post  in  another  country. 

While  retaining  Mr.  Thomas  for  the 
balance  of  his  contract.  ACTION  made 
no  effort  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ruling.  Thomas  was  assigned  to  a 
position  at  Washington  for  which  he 
had  been  overqualified  when  hired  and 
was  subjected  to  a  number  of  petty  re- 
prisals which  are  still  the  subject  of  legal 
action  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Thomas  then  could 
reliably  conclude  that  his  contract  would 
not  be  renewed  and  began  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  new  employment.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  black  applicants  under 
the  then  newly  established  middle  level 
minority  hiring  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  the  initial  phases,  his  application 
fared  well.  He  did  well  on  his  test.  He 
received  a  medical  clearance  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1975.  A  month  later,  his  security 
file  was  presented  to  medical,  which  re- 
sponded on  December  31.  1975,  that  the 
security  file  contained  no  information 
which  would  preclude  appointment  from 
a  medical  standpoint. 

With  two  favorable  reports  from  med- 
ical and  a  complete  security  investiga- 
tion that  revealed  no  derogatory  infor- 
mation, the  principal  security  reviewer 
recommended  a  security  clearance. 

All  that  stood  between  Walt  Thomas 
and  a  career  Foreign  Service  appoint- 
ment was  the  routine  approval  of  the  re- 
viewer's findings  by  his  supervisor. 

But  his  finding  were  not  approved. 
The  supervisor  had  before  him  a  se- 
curity file  that  had  attracted  no  special 
attention  prior  to  that  and  an  ACTION 
personnel  file  indicating  no  serious 
problems — although  it  would  have  re- 
fiected  his  successful  fight  against  dis- 
crimination and  subsequent  reprisals. 

Citing  "financial  difficulties,"  the 
supervisor  overruled  a  clearance  and 
ordered  a  new  investigation.  Yet  the  se- 
curity file  contained  a  rather  imexcep- 
tional  list  of  indebtedness  and  the  per- 
sonnel file  from  ACTION  contained  only 


a  single  letter  relative  to  a  late  retail 
credit  payment  on  a  stereo  which  had 
only  cost  $600  to  begin  with.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  file  to  Indicate  that  the 
matter  had  not  been  resolved  by  that 
single  letter.  Since  the  file  would  also 
have  indicated  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
living  in  Venezuela  at  the  time,  some 
confusion  in  the  forwarding  of  pay- 
ments on  a  single  account  should  have 
attracted  no  attention.  In  his  statement 
to  a  State  EEO  investigator,  the  original 
security  invesitgator,  who  recommended 
clearance,  stated — 

I  originally  recommended  clearance.  To  me 
It  was  a  standard  transferee  case.  I  recog- 
nized a  few  points,  number  one  was  his 
financial  problems — although  I  didn't  think 
It  was  enough  to  recommend  further  Investi- 
gation. My  supervisor  did.  however. 

Generally  my  supervisor  and  I  agree,  so  In 
this  resp)ect  this  case  was  unusual. 

It  is  clear  that  a  decision  was  made 
in  security  at  that  time  that  Walt 
Thomas  would  never  work  for  the  State 
Department.  Whether  there  was  a  direct 
suggesion  from  ACTION  oi:  security 
acted  on  its  own  Initiative,  the  decision 
was  clearly  made  that  Thomas  should 
not  be  hired  at  State,  because  he  had 
pursued  an  EEO  claim  at  ACTION. 

While  the  individual  investigators  may 
not  have  known  why,  the  signal  was 
clear.  When  the  report  came  back  it  was 
apparent  what  they  were  being  asked  to 
do.  For  6  months,  friends,  coworkers, 
neighbors,  and  people  who  barely  knew 
Walt  Thomas  were  interviewed  at  length. 

And,  to  his  credit,  Walt  Thomas 
clearly  passed  the  reinvestigation;  no 
basis  could  be  found  to  deny  a  security 
clearance. 

But  the  ingenious  bureaucrats  at  the 
State  Department  have  figured  out  a 
method  for  dealing  with  such  situations 
when  they  strongly  desire  not  to  hire  an 
otherwise  qualified  person.  The  medical 
department — or  more  particularly  two 
specific  physicians  in  medical — accom- 
modate security  in  such  cases.  Findings 
based  on  suitability  or  security  grounds 
can  be  contested  on  grounds  easily  im- 
derstood  by  anyone  to  whom  an  appeal 
might  be  made.  But  medical  disqualifi- 
cation is  an  area  few  are  qualified  to 
argue.  In  addition,  I  think  most  experts 
would  agree  that  a  vast  array  of  stand- 
ards makes  it  impossible  for  even  an 
Olympic  gold  medalist  to  get  past  a  phy- 
sician who  genuinely  wants  to  disqualify 
him. 

The  problem  facing  medical  was  that 
they  had  already  cleared  Mr.  Thomas. 
But  there  is  a  doctor  at  State  whose  job 
it  is  to  get  around  these  technicaUties.  It 
is  not  part  of  his  job  definition — he  is 
actually  called  the  liaison  between  med- 
ical and  security — but  that  is  how  he 
earns  his  living — arranging  for  medical 
standards  to  be  used  to  eliminate  person- 
nel whom  the  Department  does  not  want 
to  hire;  nonmedical  reasons  which  may 
not  lawfully  be  admitted. 

On  May  7,  1976.  security  was  aware  it 
could  not  disqualify  Mr.  Thomas  and  or- 
dered medical  to  reexamine.  On  May  11, 
Mr.  Thomas'  medical  clearance  was  re- 
voked and  he  was  ordered  to  undergo  re- 
examination. Two  grounds  were  cited: 
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First,  information  developed  by  security 
that  Thomas  was  taking  medication  and 
had  not  indicated  it  on  his  first  examina- 
tion, and  second,  that  he  had  been  medi- 
cally evacuated  from  Venezuela  and  had 
not  reported  that. 

In  fact,  neither  assertion  had  any 
foundation.  At  his  first  examination,  it 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Thomas  should 
lose  weight  even  though  he  was  within 
departmental  standards.  He  subse- 
quently saw  his  own  doctor  and  received 
a  diet  and  a  prescription.  Mr.  Thomas 
had  answered  the  question  honestly  said 
had  nothing  to  hide;  he  was  in  fact  the 
source  of  the  information  "developed"  by 
security.  The  situation  could  have  been 
resolved  by  phone  calls  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
his  doctor,  or  the  pharmacy.  But  medical 
did  not  take  that  step  until  after  the  sec- 
ond physical. 

The  medical  evacuation  simply  was  not 
true  and  a  phone  call  to  ACTION  would 
have  confirmed  that. 

So  medical,  instead  of  making  two  to 
four  phone  calls,  ordered  the  very  expen- 
sive procedure  of  a  full  second  medical 
examination  even  though  it  was  im- 
proper under  the  Department's  own  pro- 
cedures manual. 

Even  though  there  was  no  informa- 
tion to  indicate  that  there  was  reason 
for  a  psychiatric  examination,  one  was 
ordered.  The  memorandum  ordering  the 
exam  is  astonisliing: 

In  addition  to  this,  while  servlug  as  a 
Peace  Corps  Director  In  Venezuela,  his  per- 
formance was  so  adamant  and  trying  to  the 
Peace  Corps  that  he  was  recalled  home.  Be- 
cause he  was  suddenly  called  home,  he 
launched  a  grievance  against  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  status  of  which  I  believe  at  the  present 
time  is  not  active.  There  was  a  statement, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  even  know  what  the  Job  was  all  about 
while  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps  In  Vene- 
zuela. 

For  this  reason,  the  need  for  psychiatric 
Interview  seems  to  be  indicated  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  his  second  physical 
exam. 

This  narrative  is  sharply  at  variance 
with  the  one  I  have  read  into  the  Record. 
But  mine  is  based  on  an  extensive  body 
of  records  from  ACTION,  State,  and  the 
CivU  Service  Commission.  The  doctor's 
version,  regretfully,  is  based  on  malice 
and  distortion.  Thomas  was  not  recalled, 
he  was  transferred  on  the  basis  of  a 
hearing  examiner's  recommendation. 
His  appeal  was  no  longer  active,  because 
he  had  won.  The  allegations  about  per- 
formance, in  that  face  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice hearing  examiner's  findings,  is  simply 
slander. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  tone  of  the 
memo  and  its  specific  wording  that  there 
Is  some  kind  of  oral  history  to  this  case. 
Certainly,  these  ugly  assertions  came 
from  somewhere  other  than  the  official 
record  from  which  the  doctor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  working. 

The  psychiatrist  refused  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  and  went  far  further 
than  required  in  finding  Mr.  Thomas 
totally  qualified  from  a  psychiatric  view- 
point. 

But.  by  using  figures  from  the  first 
or  second  examinations  as  happened  to 


suit  his  purpose,  the  doctor  who  wrote 
this  memo  developed  three  specific,  if 
somewhat  borderline,  grounds  for  medi- 
cal disqualification.  I  think  the  blood 
pressure  is  a  good  example  of  how  this 
was  done. 

On  the  first  examination,  Mr.  Thomas' 
BP  was  well  within  limits.  At  the  second 
physical,  with  Walt  Thomas  now  unem- 
ployed and  aware  that  some  problem  had 
developed,  he  was  subjected  to  an  inter- 
rogation— intended  to  make  it  clear  that 
all  his  problems  at  ACTION  had  followed 
him — and  promptly  thereafter  tested  for 
blood  pressure.  Under  this  kind  of  psy- 
chological pressure  a  diastolic  reading 
two  points  over  normal  was  obtained  and 
used  as  grounds  for  disqualification. 

In  response  to  my  request  for  "any 
and  all  reasons  for  medical  disqualifi- 
cation," the  doctor,  in  a  letter  signed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  McCloskey,  listed 
obesity.  Yet  Thomas  was  within  pub- 
lished limits  on  his  first  examination.  By 
the  time  of  his  second  examination,  after 
starting  the  diet  suggested  by  State. 
Thomas  had  lost  11  pounds  and  was  20 
pounds  under  the  published  limit.  Con- 
fronted by  this  prevarication  during  an 
EEO  investigation,  obesity  was  dropped 
as  grounds;  a  new  disqualification  was 
listed,  which  had  not  been  included  in 
the  letter  sent  in  response  to  my  request 
for  any  and  all  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  have  asked  leave  to  address  the 
House  today.  For  I  am  required  to  pre- 
sent a  larger  Issue  than  Walt  Thomas' 
personal  tragedy  or  even  the  total  fail- 
ure of  the  State  Department  minoritv 
hiring  program.  Mr.  Thomas  pursued  all 
the  avenues  of  appeal  Congress  has 
opened  to  protect  Federal  employees 
from  racism.  Yet  men  in  the  Department 
of  State,  who  consider  those  who  fl.^ht 
for  their  rights,  troublemakers,  have  de- 
vised a  covert  system  for  thwarting  the 
will  of  Confess,  of  the  President,  and 
the  management  of  their  own  Depart- 
ment. 

If  they  can  succeed,  all  the  laws  we 
have  enacted  might  just  as  well  be  re- 
pealed. If  they  can  succeed,  then  the 
Founding  Fathers  have  failed:  and  ours 
will  have  become  a  government,  not  of 
laws,  but  of  men. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Presidential  Commission's  pay 
proposal  is  being  handled  by  this  Con- 
gress, for  I  feel  it  Is  the  right  of  every 
American  to  know  how  his  Representa- 
tive would  vote  on  this  measure  If  It 
were  allowed  to  come  before  this  House 
for  a  recorded  vote.  I  have  expressed 
these  views,  along  with  my  request  for 
such  a  vote,  in  identical  letters  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  Nix.  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  Honorable  William  Ford,  chair- 
man of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Presi- 


dential Pay  Recommendations.  At  tliis 
time,  I  would  like  to  share  the  contents 
of  those  letters  with  my  colleagues: 

February  15,  1977. 
I>EAS  Mr.  Chairman:  I  strongly  believe 
that  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have 
the  Presidential  Commission's  pay  proposal 
languish  in  Committee  past  the  effective  date 
without  having  It  come  before  the  full 
House  to  be  voted  upon.  The  scores  of  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  my  constituents  bear 
out  my  beliefs  that  the  American  people 
share  my  concern  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  Is  dealing  with  the  Issue. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  see  an  appropriate 
resolution  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoiise  regarding  the  proposal,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  your  assistance  In  effecting  that 
action. 

Sincerely, 

Qladts  Noon  Spellman, 

Member  of  Congress. 


THE  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Policy  Act  of  1977,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  a  coordinated 
program  for  historic  preservation.  The 
legislation  would,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vide a  focal  point  for  the  many  and 
varied  historic  preservation  efforts  in 
our  Nation  and  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  support  for  historic  preserva- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  concept  of  historic  preservation  In 
the  United  States  has  expanded  greatly 
in  recent  years.  What  started  in  the  19th 
century  as  a  small  movement  to  save 
certain  historically  significant  sites  and 
buildings — like  Mount  Vernon  and  Mon- 
ticello  and  Independence  Hall — now  em- 
braces entire  towns  and  city  neigbor- 
hoods — such  as  the  village  of  Peninsula 
near  my  home  in  Ohio,  Chinatown  in 
San  Francisco,  a  barrio  in  San  Antonio, 
a  farming  area  in  Greensprings,  Va. 

Today,  people  are  finding  that  historic 
preservation  makes  good  sense,  both 
economically  and  esthetlcally.  As  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
has  pointed  out: 

Preservation  activities  are  significantly 
more  labor  Intensive  than  new  construc- 
tion .  .  .  109  Jobs  per  million  dollars  are 
created  through  renovation  as  compared  to 
69  jobs  per  million  for  new  construction. 

Throughout  our  coimtry,  adaptive  use 
has  become  a  way  of  giving  new  life  to 
old  structures.  This  has  happened  at 
Quaker  Square  in  Akron,  where  a  19th 
century  mill  has  been  transformed  Into 
a  shopping  complex.  In  several  cities, 
unused  railroad  stations  are  being  con- 
verted Into  commercial  and  cultural  cen- 
ters. The  Old  Main  Post  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — once  threatened  with  dem- 
olition— is  now  being  revived  for  use  as 
Federal  office  space.  Decaying  neighbor- 
hoods are  being  revitalized  smd  pre- 
served, not  as  museum  pieces  but  as  liv- 
ing  communities,    adapted   to   modem 
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nificance. The  United  States  has,  as  yet, 
developed  no  process  or  procedures  for 
implementing  our  role  in  that  program. 

At  home,  our  preservation  efforts  on 
the  Federal  level  have  lacked  both  focus 
and  definition.  Several  departments  and 
agencies  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
historic  preservation — the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Advisory  Cotmcil  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to 
name  a  few.  No  single  one  of  them  has 
been  given  the  clear  authority  to  guide 
or  monitor  Federal  historic  preservation 
programs. 

In  1971,  Presidential  Executive  Order 
11593  was  issued,  directing  Federal  agen- 
cies to  adopt  measures  for  the  identifica- 
tion and  nomination  of  properties  in 
their  ownership  which  may  be  eligible  for 
National  Register  listing.  The  Executive 
order  has  never  been  fully  implemented. 
As  a  result,  Federal  agencies  often  make 
decisions  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
historic  properties  that  will  be  affected. 
The  burden  of  historic  proof  is  too  often 
shouldered  by  the  States  and  localities, 
with  little  support  from  the  Federal 
agencies  who  are  making  the  decisions. 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  PRESERVATION 

Last  fall,  President  Carter  emphasized 
the  need  for  .leadership  in  national  his- 
toric preservation  efforts  when  he 
wrote,  to  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation : 

The  World  Heritage  Convention  Is  the 
starting  point  on  the  international  level  for 
nourishing  the  sense  of  preservation  that 
must  emerge  from  all  of  us  at  home.  We 
must  make  conservation  of  our  cultural  heri- 
tage a  priority  In  our  nation,  a  goal  to  be 
shared  with  other  nations  as  well.  .  .  .  We 
must  offer  federal  support  and  leadership  In 
this  effort,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  those  elements  that  are 
of  local  and  state  and  national  and  universal 
significance. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1977,  is  directed  at  meeting  the 
goals  which  President  Carter  so  elo- 
quently articulated.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  national  policy,  consistent  with 
the  U.S.  obligations  imder  the  World 
Heritage  Convention,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  duty  to  preserve  and 
enhance  this  Nation's  historic  and  cul- 
tural resources  and  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations — and  with  States,  local 
communities,  and  private  organizations 
and  individuals — in  the  preservation  of 
their  significant  historic  and  ciiltural 
resources. 

To  implement  this  policy  and  to  insure 
a  coordinated  national  program  that 
complements  existing  State  programs, 
the  bill  would  focus  administration  of 
the  national  historic  preservation  pro- 
gram in  one  agency,  the  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation — formerly  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
The  bill  directs  the  Council  to  coordinate, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  activities  pursuant  to  the 
World  Heritage  Convention.  The  Council 
would  be  given  the  necessary  authority 
to  carry  out  the  national  historic  preser- 


vation program,  including  providing 
technical  assistance  and  establishing  a 
program,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
for  the  emergency  acquisition  of  proper- 
ties listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  threatened  with  imme- 
diate demolition. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  all 
Federal  departments  with  the  necessaiy 
authority  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  act,  including  clarifica- 
tion of  their  responsibilities  to  identify 
historic  and  cultural  properties.  It  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  federally  owned  properties  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Register  and  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  those  which  should 
be  managed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  legislation  would  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  use  of  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  to  provide  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  with  a  floor  on 
its  annual  allocations  and  to  provide  for 
a  10-percent  contingency  reserve  account 
for  up  to  2  fiscal  years  for  the  fund.  It 
would  permit  fund  moneys  to  be  used  on 
projects  receiving  other  Federal  assist- 
ance. Fund  money  could  not,  however, 
be  used  to  match  any  other  Federal 
funds.  It  would  also  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  spend  their  funds  to  main- 
tain properties  included  in  the  National 
Register  imder  their  jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol and  to  reimburse  State  historic  pres- 
ervation agencies  for  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  costs  for  administrative  and  preser- 
vation review  activities  undertaken  by 
Federal  agencies  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities for  such  properties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic  preservation 
movement  in  our  country  began  as  a 
people's  movement,  which  emerged  from 
the  love,  dedication,  and  work  of  in- 
dividuals who  realized  the  value  of  pre- 
serving for  the  future  the  significant 
elements  of  our  past.  The  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Policy  Act  of  1977 
would  buUd  upon  their  efforts  and  pro- 
vide the  needed  leadership  and  direction 
on  both  the  national  and  international 
levels.  Most  importantly,  it  would  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  coordinates 
its  efforts  with  State,  local,  and  private 
activities — to  bring  back  the  movement 
to  where  it  began,  with  the  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


February  16,  1977 
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LITHUANIAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Corman)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  know  some  Lithuanians  per- 
sonally. My  experience  has  been  that  tliey 
are  bright,  industrious  and,  in  the  main, 
beautiful  people. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY  BACK  TO  OLD 
FORM  AFTER  SERIOUS  ILLNESS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, Hubert  Humphrey,  is  back  to  his 
old  form  after  a  serious  illness  last  year. 
Senator  Humphrey's  many  friends  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish  him 
well  and  look  forward  to  seeing  him  and, 
needless  to  say,  hearing  from  him  often 
in  the  years  ahead.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Hawkins,  recently  wrote 
a  warm  tribute  to  Senator  Humphrey 
that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sen- 
tinel of  January  20,  1977,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Happy  Warrior  Practices  "Magic"  in  All 
Ways! 
(By  Congressman  Gus  Hawkins) 

My  great  friend.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
the  "Happy  Warrior,"  was  interviewed  the 
other  day  about  the  relationship  between 
his  current  political  fortunes  and  his  recent 
battle  with  cancer. 

In  that  Interview  a  series  of  questions  arose 
about  his  rapid  recovery  and  his  high  spirits. 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  that  he  thinks  posi- 
tively, and  that  he  lives  each  day  as  It  comes. 

He  felt  that  good  thoughts,  and  fully  living 
each  day,  have  a  way  of  giving  one  the  edge 
in  times  of  great  stress  and  strain. 

If  anyone  is  the  living  proof  that  this  kind 
of  philosophy  has  the  power  to  fight  off 
adversity,  Mr.  Humphrey  is  such  an  example. 

We  could  all  take  a  page  from  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey's life  arid  use  It  to  great  advantage. 

During  the  senator's  stay  at  the  New  York 
City  hospital  where  his  surgery  took  place, 
I  understand  that  Senator  Humphrey's 
bouyant  spirits  .so  dramatically  changed  the 
atmosphere  on  his  floor  that  patients  did 
things  which  sped  their  recoveries  along, 
which  were  not  ordinarily  done  prior  to  Mr. 
Humphrey's  cheerful  ministrations. 

One  nurse  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
hospital  was  not  going  to  be  the  same  when 
Mr.  Humphrey  left. 

In  other  words,  it  was  going  to  return  to  Its 
routine  dullness. 

Mr.  Humphrey  practices  the  same  kind  of 
magic  In  the  Senate. 

(At  least,  I  think  it's  magic!) 

He's  an  activist.  Interested  in  doing  and 
accomplishing. 

He  takes  victory  In  Its  stride — and  does  not 
despair  in  defeat. 

He's  committed  to  the  best  in  American 
Idealism  and  never  backs  away  from  a  fight, 
especially  if  the  fight  Is  over  principle. 

I  once  heard  him  lay  his  commitment  on 
the  line,  when  school  desegregation  and  bus- 
ing was  taking  its  usual  beating. 

(And  when  respected  liberals  wanted  to 
make  some  serious  compromises.) 

Mr.  Humphrey  said,  in  essence,  that  his 
whole  political  life  was  one  dedicated  to  the 
delivery  of  equal  opportimity  to  all  Ameri- 
cans; that  equal  access  to  education  by 
black  Americans  was  America's  greatest  chal- 
lenge, and  that  he,  for  one,  was  not  going 
to  be  deterred  from  the  struggle  by  the  weak- 
kneed,  who  wanted  to  pick  up  their  marbles 
and  run  home. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Intended  to  stick  to  his 
guns  on  school  Integration,  and  not  retreat 
one  inch. 

No  one's  seen  him  retreat  yet ! 

The  miracle  is  that  he  continues  on — and 
how  much  better  we  are  for  his  strength. 

Surely  it  would  be  understandable,  if  he 
were  to  slow  down  a  bit,  develop  some  pessi- 
misiic  viewpoints,  begin  to  complain  about 
the  restrictions  of  the  American  ideal  and 
talk  about  amending  the  Constitution  (in- 
stead of  amending  our  wrongful  ways  of  re- 
solving the  nation's  problems.) 

But  this  is  not  how  Mr.  Humphrey  oper- 


ates; he's  not  a  pessimist,  he's  an  optimist. 

He  thinks  we  can  all  be  better  than  we 
are. 

And  he's  right!  So  right! 


CONGRESSMAN  BRADEMAS  RE- 
PORTS ON  NATURAL  GAS  POLICY 
DISCUSSIONS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  a  brief  report  on  my 
visit  last  weekend  to  my  congres- 
sional district  in  northern  Indiana.  This 
area  has  experienced  an  extremely  harsh 
winter  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Jan- 
uary 1977  was  the  coldest  month  in  In- 
diana's recorded  history  and  that  annual 
snowfall  to  date  has  nearly  matched  the 
alltime  record  of  110.6  inches  set  in  the 
winter  of  1966-67. 

Moreover,  beginning  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 28,  and  extending  throughout  that 
weekend,  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  was 
stunned  with  a  harsh  winter  storm.  My 
own  congressional  district  underwent 
what  the  weather  service  declared  to  be 
Arctic  blizzard.  President  Carter  declared 
a  state  of  emergency  in  our  State. 

In  addition  to  this  severe  weather, 
the  residents  of  my  congressional  district 
have  also  experienced  natural  gas  short- 
ages. For  varying  periods  of  time,  plants 
have  been  closed  and  many  people  have 
been  out  of  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  crisis 
was  short  lived.  Yet,  the  effect  of  this 
shortage  has  been  significant  with  eco- 
nomic and  personal  loss  to  hundreds  of 
businesses  and  thousands-  of  individuals 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supply  and  cost  of 
natural  gas  have  been  the  subjects  of 
important  debates  in  this  body  in  recent 
years.  We  have  heard  the  views  of  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike  and  we  must 
continue  to  listen  and  learn  their  ideas 
and  seek  out  new  solutions. 

THIRD    DISTRICT    BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS 

For  this  purpose,  I  met  on  Saturday 
with  some  of  the  key  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders  in  my  congressional  district. 
They  included  Philip  Faccenda  and 
Stephen  McTigue,  president  and  execu- 
tive vice  president,  respectively,  of  South 
Bend-Mishawaka  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  O'Callaghan,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  ofllcer  of 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc.;  William  Cor- 
bett,  plant  manager  of  White  Farm 
Equipment;  Keith  Meade,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Elkhart  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Mr.  John  Hufft,  assistant 
vice  president  for  Corporate  Facilities  of 
Coachman  Industries,  Inc.;  Clinton 
Hartman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
CTS  Corp.;  Clarence  Beller,  executive 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Goshen,  Inc.;  and  Mrs.  Beller;  Mel 
Kosnoff,  past  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Goshen,  Inc.;  James 
Locke  and  William  Rippy;  executive  vice 
president  and  vice  president  for  govern- 
mental affairs  respectively  of  the  LaPorte 


Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lewis  Mahoney. 
division  manager  of  Allis-Chalmers; 
James  Cannon,  manufacturing  manager 
of  Chrysler  Plastic  Products;  and 
Thomas  Bucher  and  Michael  Pryor,  divi- 
sion managers  for  the  St.  Joseph  Valley 
Division  and  Dunes  Division,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service  Co. 

NATURAL    GAS   POLICY    IDEAS 

I  foimd  our  meeting  most  rewarding 
and  would  like  to  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  these  business  leaders  dur- 
ing our  discussion: 

First.  Industry,  business  organizations, 
and  utility  companies  might  form  joint 
committees  to  search  out  new  and  better 
methods  for  energy  conservation  and  to 
monitor  fuel  supplies  for  the  future. 

Second.  Government  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  more  fairly  balance  the  inter- 
ests of  energy,  the  environment,  and  the 
economy  in  establishing  standards  for 
the  future  use  of  coal  and  nuclear  fuels. 

Third.  An  excess  profits  tax  might  be 
implemented  to  prohibit  windfall  gains 
if  natural  gas  is  deregulated. 

Fourth.  An  investment  credit  might  be 
extended  to  natural  gas  producers  to 
stimulate  exploration  and  additional 
drillings. 

Fifth.  Only  new  gas  discoveries  should 
be  deregulated  so  that  the  increase  in 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  gradual. 

Sixth.  An  agency  similar  to  the  World 
War  II  Materials  Control  Board  should 
be  established,  bringing  experts  together 
from  all  sectors  of  the  society,  to  assist 
with  energy  conservation  and  supply. 

Seventh.  Tax  credits  might  be  offered 
for  home  insulation  and  energy  savings 
to  further  energy  conservation  by  Indi- 
vidual consumers. 

Eighth.  Utility  rate  structures  should 
be  revised,  especially  in  the  area  of 
volume  discounts,  so  as  not  to  encourage 
overusage  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  sugges- 
tions of  leaders  of  business  and  industry 
in  my  own  home  district  to  be  thoughtftU 
and  constructive,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 


ZERO-BASE  BUDGETING  BILL 
INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  my  bill  on 
zero-base  budgeting,  with  20  of  my  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  with  its 
bipartisan  support  comes  at  a  timely  mo- 
ment. In  recent  weeks,  the  House  held 
hearings  on  general  budget  trends,  and 
on  President  Carter's  much-publicized 
economic  stimulus  package.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  passed  a  third  budget 
resolution,  increasing  current  Federal 
outlays  $5.7  billion  over  the  second  reso- 
lution, and  hiking  up  the  Federal  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  $70.3  billion,  an 
increase  of  almost  $20  billion. 

These  actions  lend  glowing  evidence  to 
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a  real  need — a  need  foi  implementing 
zero-base  budgeting.  The  1  act  that  a  third 
budget  resolution  was  re(iuired  in  order 
to  spur  us  on  to  economic  recovery  dem- 
onstrates that  the  budget  process  as  it 
now  stands  is  not  enough. 

We  do  not  need  more  ;ures  after  the 
fact  to  patch  up  the  Federal  budget. 
What  we  do  need  to  con  rol  the  budget 
is  preventative  medicine. ''.  "his  is  what  my 
bill  offers.  With  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  spending  before  it  occurs,  we 
need  not  rely  on  present  i  leasures  to  dig 
us  out  of  miscalculations  and  mistakes 
in  programming  and  spen(  ling  later  on. 

With  this  as  its  focal  point,  my  bill 
mandates  the  complete  review  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  and  expenses  on  a  6-year 
cycle.  All  items  are  to  be  reviewed  as  If 
about  to  be  funded  for  ;he  first  time. 
This  corrects  our  present  ( (valuation  sys- 
tem, which  is  incremertal — reviewing 
upcoming  increases  only  ^s  compared  to 
previous  year's  funding. 

Once  programs  are  exariiined  from  the 
ground  up — from  zero — results  of  con- 
text evaluation  will  be  u^  as  funding 
guidelines.  If  a  program 
ineffective,  it  will  be  abolished  or  re- 
structured. Funding  will  J-eflect  modifi- 
cations. 

Under  my  bill,  there  is 
amount  of  progrsun  and 
that   will   have   nowhere 
longer. 

Most  importantly,  my  bill  differs  from 
other  zero-base  legislatior 
mentation  approach.  Mini  says,  here  is 
the  policy  we  want  implerr  ented.  and  we 
will  entrust  the  design  of 
the  appropriate  House  committees  in- 
volved. Other  bills  spell  oat  each  detail 
of  implementation,  before  we  have  had 
any  experience  in  such  a  cc  mplex  process 


to  use  as  background.  It 


may  turn  out 


that  some  of  the  guideliniis  proposed  in 
other  bills  are  valid:  but  t  may  just  as 
well  turn  out  that  they  b;come  an  un- 
welcomed  addition  to  congressional  bu- 
reaucracy, hindering  effecl  Ive  evaluation 
in  favor  of  redtape.  I  view  the  flexibility 
of  my  bill  as  its  biggest  si  us;  and  the 
most  realistic  approach  that  can  be 
taken.  We  must  form  the  specifics  of 
zero-base  budgeting  throui  [h  experience. 
I  iu"ge  my  other  colleagies  to  join  us 
in  cosponsorlng  this  legisla  ion. 


THE  CASE  FOR  TAX  CUTS 


asl  :ed 


(Mr.    ROUSSELOT 
given  permission  to  extenfi 
at  this  point  in  the  REcoitD 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
key  phrase  now  being  banldied 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  heard 
ous    Carter    administration 
before   committees   and 
writings  and  speeches  of 
"economic  stimulus  package 
Congressional    Budget    ar  d 
ment  Act  of  1974.  Congre;  s 
sponslbility     to      establis  i 
targets  for  Federal  spend:  ng 
nues.  The  third  concurrent 


a  tremendous 
ending  waste 
to  hide   any 


and    was 

his  remarks 

and  to  in- 


Speaker,  the 
about  in 
from  vari- 
spokesmen 
; ound    in   the 
Kionomists.  is 
"  Under  the 
Impound- 
has  the  re- 
aggregate 
and  reve- 
resolutlon  on 


the  budget  will  be  debated  next  week, 
and  Congress  must  consider  what  It  will 
do  to  stimulate  the  economy.  In  simpli- 
fied terms,  what  all  this  discxission  about 
the  economic  stimulus  package  means 
is  how  do  we  get  the  American  economy 
moving  again  and  what  measures  are 
needed  by  the  Federal  Crovemment  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

A  substantial  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress believe  very  strongly  that  now 
that  we  have  been  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war  for  almost  4  years  we  should  give 
the  88  million  working  people  of  this 
coimtry  a  Federal  tax  reduction.  That 
would  do  more  than  anything  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  tax  reduction  would  really  in- 
crease employment  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment. Several  of  us  are,  therefore, 
advocating  a  10-percentage-point  reduc- 
tion in  personal  income  tax  across  the 
board  because  we  know  that  each  one  of 
those  88  million  working  people  would 
use  that  tax  windfall,  either  through 
spending  or  saving,  far  more  produc- 
tively than  the  Federal  btoreaucracy. 
This  is  not  a  "pie  in  the  sky"  proposal 
and  let  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations 
why.  Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan, 
the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  has  recently 
stated : 

We  used  to  think  that  you  could  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  recession  ...  I  tell  you, 
In  all  candor,  that  that  option  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  Insofar  as  It  ever  did  exist. 
It  only  worked  by  Injecting  bigger  doses  of 
Inflation  Into  the  economy  followed  by 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  as  the  next 
step.  That  Is  the  history  of  the  past  twenty 
years. 
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Arguing  on  behalf  of  permanent  tax 
rate  reductions.  Dr.  Robert  Mundell  of 
Columbia  University  has  observed  that: 

The  government  budget  recycles  tax  dol- 
lars Into  the  spending  stream  through  ex- 
penditures, but  In  doing  so  It  reduces  the 
incentive  to  produce  and  lowers  total  produc- 
tion. After  all,  If  total  taxes  and  expendltiu-es 
become  confiscatory,  all  economic  activity 
would  cease  and  the  government  tax  bite 
would  be  one  hundred  percent  of  nothing. 

There  are  historical  precedents  which 
show  that  permanent  tax  rate  reductions 
effectively  stimulate  the  economy.  An 
example  in  recent  times  is  the  Kennedy 
tax  cuts  of  1962-65.  Arguing  in  favor  of 
the  Kennedy  tax  cuts — which  amoimted 
to  reductions  In  the  corporate  and  in- 
dividual tax  rates  equivalent  to  $30  bil- 
lion in  today's  economy — the  former 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  stated  the  following  on  the 
economic  benefits  of  tax  cuts: 

There  are  two  roads  the  government  could 
follow  toward  a  larger,  more  prosperous 
economy — the  tax  reduction  road  or  the 
government  expenditure  road  .  .  .  The  tax 
reduction  road  gets  us  ...  to  a  bigger,  more 
prosperous,  more  efficient  economy  with  a 
larger  share  of  that  enlarged  economic  ac- 
tivity initiating  in  the  decision  of  indlvld- 
\ials  to  Increase  consumption  and  business 
concerns  to  Increase  their  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Many  expressed  concern  that  the  rate 
reductions  proposed  by  Kennedy  would 
result  In  massive  revenue  losses.  His 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  argued  that 
6-year  revenue  losses  would  total  $89 
billion.  The  fact  is  there  were  gains  of 
$54  billion  realized  over  a  6-year  period 
as  the  following  chart  illustrates: 


[In  bUUons] 


Year: 


1963     1964     1965     1966     1967     1968     Total 


U.S.  Treasury  estimated  revenue  losses 2.4 

Actual  revenue  gains 7 

Difference  in  estimates 


6.2 
6 


13.3 
4 


20 

14 


23.7 
19 


24.4 
4 


$89 
$54 


$143 


Another  example  was  when  Congress 
enacted  President  Coolidge's  recommen- 
dations in  1924  for  large  cuts  in  personal 
and  corporate  taxes.  At  that  time,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advocated 
large  tax  rate  reductions  from  the  high 
level  that  had  been  imposed  to  finance 
World  War  I.  It  was  his  belief  that  when 
a  person's  initiative  "is  crippled  by  legis- 
lation or  by  a  tax  system  which  denies 
him  the  right  to  receive  a  reasonable 
share  of  his  earnings,  then  he  will  no 
longer  exert  himself,  and  the  country 
will  be  deprived  of  the  energy  on  which 
its  continued  greatness  depends." 

In  1924,  Coolidge  endorsed,  and  the 
Congress  enacted,  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary's proposal  to  cut  the  personal  in- 
come surtax  from  50  to  25  percent  and 
the  inheritance  tax  to  a  top  of  25  percent, 
with  an  80-percent  credit  against  State 
inheritance  levies.  In  analyzing  the  ef- 
fects of  these  reductions,  Jude  Wannlski 
wrote  the  following  in  an  article  for  the 
National  Observer: 


The  low  tax  rates  not  only  produced  an 
enormoiis  expansion  of  the  economy,  with 
real  per  capita  Income  increases  approaching 
4  percent  a  year,  but  they  also  produced  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  pay  off  almost  a  third  of 
the  national  debt,  slicing  It  back  to  $17  bil- 
lion by  1928.  In  eight  years  American  produc- 
tivity— output  per  man-hour — Increased  by 
30  percent. 

In  considering  the  economic  stimulus 
package  in  preparation  for  the  third 
budget  resolution,  it  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  leam  from  history  and  act  now 
with  personal  income  tax  cuts. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  C.  &  O.  CANAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  TO 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Don  Edwards  and  I  are  re- 
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introducing  a  bill  we  originated  last  year, 
along  with  Senator  Eagleton,  to  dedicate 
the  entire  185-mile  stretch  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  Our 
bill  does  not  rename  the  canal,  instead  it 
honors  the  Justice  by  placing  on  all  ex- 
isting and  future  signs  bearing  the  name 
"Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National  Histori- 
cal Park"  the  words,  "Dedicated  to  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas."  The  cost  of 
altering  the  signs  to  include  the  Justice's 
name  is  minimal — approximately  $15,000. 

Early  last  fall,  when  the  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
the  Washington  Post  and  Washington 
Star  newspapers  ran  editorials  support- 
ing this  legislation,  which  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
today: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15.  1976] 
Justice  Douglas  and  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 

In  "Go  East  Young  Man,"  retired  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  told  of  a  mountain  climb- 
ing experience.  A  horse  fell  on  him,  fractur- 
ing more  than  20  of  Mr.  Douglas'  ribs.  The 
doctors  told  the  patient  that  he  was  lucky 
to  be  alive  and  that,  at  the  least,  his  moun- 
tain climbing  days  were  definitely  ended.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  a  unique  reaction:  "To  see 
whether  or  not  the  doctors  were  correct,  I 
decided  to  cross  the  Himalayas  in  India." 

The  story  and  its  moral — If  you  choose  to 
do  something,  go  all  the  way — Is  worth  re- 
counting because  Congress  Is  about  to  decide 
whether  to  dedicate  the  entire  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  Justice  Douglas  or  only  a 
three-mile  section  of  it.  The  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  legislation  that  would  go  all 
the  way — dedicating  the  entire  canal  to  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  make  it  into  a  na- 
tional historical  park  rather  than  the  high- 
way others  had  in  mind.  But  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  reported  a  bill  that 
would  dedicate  only  a  three-mile  stretch — 
between  Locks  22  and  24. 

We  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
nearly  all  the  national  conservation  groups, 
as  well  as  local  C.  &  O.  clubs,  that  dedicating 
the  entire  canal  Is  the  most  fitting  way  to 
honor  Mr.  Douglas.  We  remember  a  letter  to 
The  Post  from  the  Justice  in  1954  urging  pres- 
ervation of  the  canal.  His  championing  of 
that  cause  reminded  many  citizens  of  the 
treasure  we  had  in  our  area.  As  time  passes, 
still  others  wlU  need  to  be  reminded,  and  a 
way  to  that  is  through  dedicating  the  canal 
to  the  man  who  fought  to  preserve  it. 

A  chance  exists  that  the  House  Interior 
Committee  will  reconsider  its  position.  It  Is 
expected  to  take  up  the  Issue  today.  It  Is  clear 
that  many  have  been  making  a  persuasive 
case  that  the  entire  canal  be  dedicated  to 
Justice  Douglas.  For  the  committee  to  block 
this  movement  would  be  a  rebuff  not  only  to 
countless  naturalists  who  support  the  idea, 
but  also  to  the  spirited  style  of  conservation 
that  has  marked  William  Douglas'  career — all 
of  his  career,  not  Just  a  short  stretch  of  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  10,  1976] 
Douglas  Dedication 

William  O.  Etouglas,  who  was  a  Justice  on 
the  Supreme  Court  for  36  years  before  he 
retired  a  few  months  ago.  has  always  been 
a  man  of  strong  views  and  plain  speaking. 
Controversial. 

But,  on  one  of  the  subjects  closest  to  his 
heart,  it  would  be  hard  to  disagree  with  him. 
He  summed  It  up  when,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  Court,  he  was  asked  how  he  would  like 
to  be  remembered:  "I  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered." he  said,  "as  someone  who  made  the 
Earth  a  little  more  beautiful." 


To  Justice  Douglas,  that  meant  conserva- 
tion. Growing  up  among  the  sparkling  sub- 
limities of  the  Pacific  Northwest's  Cascade 
Mountains,  as  he  did,  would  make  a  nature 
lover  of  Just  about  anybody.  In  Justice  Doug- 
las, it  shaped  a  sensibility  profoundly  at- 
tuned to  wilderness  grandeur,  and  he  de- 
voted many  of  his  formidable  energies  to 
preserving  them. 

The  Washington  of  his  Coiirt  career  could 
never  compete  with  his  native  state  of  Wash- 
ington In  outdoor  splendors.  Even  here, 
though,  he  found  areas  of  unspoiled  nature 
to  enjoy  and  areas  of  threatened  nature  to 
protect.  It  is  because  of  his  champlomng  that 
the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  is  today  a 
national  historical  park  Instead  of  the  high- 
way it  was  slated  to  become  in  the  1950s. 

Justice  Douglas  dramatized  the  charms  of 
the  Canal  with  an  eight-mile  hike  along  the 
towpath  that  still  provides  such  agreeable 
weekend  walks  for  Washlngtonlans.  It  was  a 
gesture  that  got  results:  the  highway  de- 
toured  and,  in  1971,  legislation  went  through 
to  make  the  C&O  a  park. 

Now  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  is  pxishing  a 
blU  to  dedicate  the  Canal  to  the  Justice. 
There  is  also  a  House  proposal  to  do  a  little 
less,  designating  a  three-mile  stretch  be- 
tween Locks  22  and  24  as  the  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas  Level. 

The  renaming  of  everything  from  high 
schools  to  peninsulas  for  national  figures  Is 
a  practice  regularly  carried  too  far. 

Nobody's  proposing  to  change  the  C&O's 
historic  name  in  making  the  dedication, 
though,  and  this  is  a  case  where  person  and 
place  have  a  vital  connection.  That  it  would 
cost  a  little  more  in  sign  alterations  to  go 
the  Senate  route,  dedicating  the  entire  canal 
to  Justice  Douglas,  seems  an  unworthy  rea- 
son for  choosing  the  lesser  tribute.  Both  the 
man  and  the  site  are  on  too  grand  a  scale. 

The  C.  &  O.  Canal — which  we  all  en- 
joy as  one  of  the  nicest  amenities  of  our 
Nation's  Capital — would  not  have  been 
preserved  without  the  hard  work  and 
good  sense  of  Justice  Douglas. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  bed 
and  towpath  of  the  canal  were  destined 
to  become  a  freeway,  Mr.  Douglas  mo- 
bilized forces  and  organized  one  of  the 
most  effective  lobbying  campaigns 
against  some  of  the  toughest  opponents — 
the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Washington  Post.  He  led  an  8-day 
protest  march  from  Cumberland,  Md., 
to  Georgetown  to  plead  his  case  for  con- 
servation. The  hike  increased  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  Justice's  case,  and, 
gradually,  with  the  help  of  the  Canal 
Association,  he  was  able  to  convince  his 
toughest  adversaries  to  accept  and  sup- 
port preservation.  His  work  came  to 
fruition  when  the  bill  to  establish  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
was  signed  into  law  in  1971. 

Justice  Douglas  devoted  a  major  por- 
tion of  his  life  to  refining  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  In  his  own  words : 

I  have  taken  part  In  almost  innumerable 
crusades  across  the  country  to  have  a  river 
here,  a  lake  there,  a  bit  of  woods  somewhere 
else. 

Preservation  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  is 
certainly  one  of  Justice  Etouglas'  signifi- 
cant environmental  achievements,  and 
it  is  important  that  we  make  note  of  the 
Justice's  accomplishment  and  share  it 
with  future  generations  by  permanently 


dedicating  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  to  him. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  3690 
A  bill  to  dedicate  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  to  Justice 
WlUlam  O.  Douglas  in  grateful  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemmed.  That  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park,  as  described  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Development  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
410y — 4l0y-6),  is  hereby  dedicated  to  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  his  long  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
teacher,  writer.  Jurist,  and  naturalist.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  words 
"Dedicated  to  Justice  WiUlajn  O.  Douglas" 
prominently  displayed  on  all  existing  and 
future  signs  bearing  the  name  "Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park"  or 
any  abbreviation  thereof,  and  shall  take  such 
other  appropriate  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  call  to  the  atentlon  of  the  public  the 
fact  that  such  park  has  been  so  dedicated. 
Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  apro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


COWARDLY  PROCEDURE  ON 
SALARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  deplor- 
able Members  are  not  permitted  to  cast 
their  vote  and  go  on  record,  for  or 
against,  the  proposed  salary  adjustment 
for  members  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government. 

Our  constituents  overwhelmingly  ob- 
ject to  this  kind  of  shenanigans  and  the 
whole  image  of  the  Congress  is  further 
eroded. 

I  hope  the  media  makes  it  clear  to  the 
public  that  this  House  is  totally  under 
the  control  of  the  Democrat  majority  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  that  leader- 
ship will  not  afford  the  rest  of  us  the 
vote  on  this  issue.  Unfortunately,  all 
Members  are  subjected  to  the  ridicule 
foisted  upon  us  at  the  whim  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat majorities. 

Consistent  with  this  position,  I  have 
often  sponsored  legislation  changing  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  mandating  record 
rollcall  votes  on  all  legislation  involving 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  exclude  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  motion.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  my  testimony  before 
the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee concerning  my  opposition  to  the 
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congressional  pay  rals< 
Congress : 
Testimony  of 

Jr. 
Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chalrtna 
tbe  Committee,  I  am  Saiii 
resenting  the  First  Congrps: 
Texas. 


Represent,  tive 


Having    completed    wit:  i 
months  four  campsilgns, 
that  the  salary  of  a 
what  short  of  adequate 

But  I  believe  sincerely 
this  Congress  should  examine 
tlves  and  resw;h  its  own 
the  o,uestIon  of  a  pay  ralAe 
squarely   by   the  member  i 
the  House. 


Con  pressman 


t|iat  a  committee  of 

the  alterna- 

lecislons  and  that 

should  be  faced 

on   the  Floor  of 


We  should   not   rely 
Branch  to  take  care  of  thjit 

Many  of  the  remarks 
peated   today  by   those 
me   have  nearly  stated 
however,   I  must   differ 
remarks   made   by  those 
addressed  this  Commit 
the  Congress,  as  a   whoK 
low  esteem  as  some  havi ! 
I  think  there  Is  always 
ment.  I  feel  that  In  maily 
the    Congress    Is    over-reaf 
the  events  that  have 
(without  me  mentioning 
all  of  us  are  familiar  wltji 
Individuals  who  have 
of  the  problems) .  I  do 
people  of  the  First  District 
me  with  disfavor  merely 
ber  of  Congress,  nor  do  I 
a  whole,  look  upon  the 
gress  as  an  Inferior  grou{ 
that  feeling  conveyed  to 
with  whom  I  have  come 


the  Executive 
matter  for  us. 
tjiat  have  been  re- 
have  preceded 
wtiat  I  had  to  say, 
V  Ith  a  few  of  the 
who  have  already 
I  do  not  believe 
Is  held  in  such 
stated,  although 
1  oom  for  Improve- 
Instances  today 
ting    to   some   of 
In  ■  the  past 
events,  I  think 
the  four  or  five 
the  majority 
believe  that  the 
Df  Texas  look  upon 
I  am  a  mem- 
thlnk  that  they,  as 
of  the  Con- 
I  have  not  had 
by  any  of  those 
contact. 


u;ion 


tte€  — : 


occ  tirred 
tl  lose  I 


ere  ited 

not 


me  tnbers 


me 


1 1 


Frst 


haie 
CongressU  nal 


amou  It 


My  purpose  before  this 
Is  to  state  that  in  the 
District  of  Texas    (and  I 
policy  to  visit  the  District 
ing  the  past  nine  months) 
of  those  with  whom  I 
me,  against  this 
In  addition,  they  expect  us 
upon  matters  that  affect 

I  do  believe,  however,  in 
the  tenor  of  the  times 
when   a    Congressman's 
in  one  fell  swoop  in  the 
(which  is  about  the 
average  citizen  makes 
in  the  manner  in  which  i 
pushed,  the  people  are 
view  of  the  way  we  handle 

Now  all  of  the  things 
before  with   reference   to 
the  salaries  and  the 
allocated  for  the  Judiciarj 
I  am  not  one  to  say  that 
are  adequate,  because  I  doi . 
and  I  am  not  here 
that  increase,  because  I 
other  method  to  get  the 
salaries  other  than  the 
has  been  done,  since  that 
be  able  to  vote  themselves 
think  the  Congress  itself 
that  is  most  responsible  to 
without  any  equivocation, 
counted  on  something  of 
daily  at  this  time.  I  Just 
that  there  is  a  right  and 
accomplish  something  anc 
myself  believe  this  is  the 
member  of  Congress  to  vo' 
crease  In  salary. 

As  was  said  by  one  of 


amour  ts 
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now  before  the 

Sam  B.  Hall, 


and  members  of 
B.  Hall,  Jr.,  rep- 
slonal  District  of 


in   the   last   nine 

am  acutely  aware 

is  some- 


tcday 

sj  lary 

arr  ount  > 


anr  ually) , 


going 


thit 


Committee  today 

Congressional 

have   made   It   a 

quite  often  dur- 

the  vast  majority 

talked  are,  like 

pay  raise  and 

as  a  body  to  vote 

cjurselves. 

all  sincerity,  that 

is  such  that 

is   lncrea.sed 

of  $13,0(X).00 

today  that  the 

and  done 

is  being  accom- 

to  take  a  dim 

Dur  own  business. 

have  been  said 

the   adequacy   of 

that  have  been 

and  the  others. 

Judicial  salaries 

't  think  they  are, 

in  any  way 

't  know  of  any 

In  Judicial 

in  which  It 

body  would  not 

increases.  But  I 

being  the   body 

people,  should, 

stand  up  and  be 

ihis  nature,  espe- 

honestly  believe 

a  wrong  way  to 

I  cannot   make 

rlgnt  way  for  a 

«  himself  an  In- 


prote!  ting 
d  )n'i 
ir  crease 
ms  nner 


the] 


til  e  gentlemen  who 


testified  earlier,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  would  have 
a  kinder  feeling  toward  the  members  of  the 
Congress  if  they  knew  that  they  took  a  pub- 
lic stand  on  such  a  vital  Issue,  rather  than 
allow  someone  else  to  do  It  for  them.  I  think 
it  gets  down  to  that  basic  elementary  fact. 
I  sympathize  with  this  Sub-Committee  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  taking  the  brunt  of  this 
pay  increase  matter  and  I  sincerely  wish 
there  was  a  full  Committee  present  to  assist 
you  in  that  burden,  however,  I  believe  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  the 
one  to  fill  In  the  gap  and  share  that 
responsibility. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
short  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  most  helpful  statement 
I  have  heard  in  the  hearings  and  I  appreciate 
the  sincerity  with  which  you  delivered  it. 

Would  you  care  to  give  us  some  assistance 
on  what  you  would  like  us  to  report  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  to 
answer  that  question — I  certainly  appreciate 
the  kind  remarks  the  Chairman  made — but 
I  think  that  If  this  group  of  gentlemen 
would  report  out  that  it  was  the  consensus 
of  this  body,  of  this  Committee,  that  it 
should  be  the  House  of  Representatives  act- 
ing as  a  body  to  come  and  state  whether 
they  want  to  vote  themselves  an  increase, 
not  to  become  effective  this  term,  but  to 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
term. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  I  think  there 
are  some  40  legislatures  in  the  United  States 
that  have  passed  legislation  which  indicates 
that  pay  raises  would  become  effective  two 
years  hence  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session. 

And  I  can't  see  why  that  sort  of  intel- 
ligence would  not  work  here  as  well  as  it 
has  worked  in  the  state  houses. 

I  think  the  people  would  respect  the  Con- 
gress more  even  If  it  did  vote  an  increase, 
but  not  to  become  effective  until  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  term. 

As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago  concerning  persons  who  may  be  running 
for  Congress  knowing  that  they  are  going 
to  earn  $57,500.00,  you  are  going  to  have 
people  Interested  in  running  for  Congress 
as  long  as  that  body  exists.  So  I  don't  believe 
that  whether  you  vote  an  increase  or  not, 
you  are  going  to  destroy  the  desire  of  people 
to  run  for  Congress.  I  merely  believe  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  letting  the 
Congress  vote  on  this  pay  increase. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  Is  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
gressional pay  increase? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  about  the  Executive  level 
pay,  the  Judicial,  and  the  22,861  people  who 
are  not  getting  this  lawful  Increase  because 
of  compression? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  no  objection  to  those 
other  than  the  members  of  Congress  being 
handled  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
handled,  through  Executive  Order. 

I  am  speaking  primarily  about  the  members 
of  Congress  at  this  time. 

I  had  a  very  active  law  practice,  both  fed- 
eral and  state,  before  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  frankly  I  don't  think  that  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  system  is  adequately  compen- 
sated. I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  mat- 
ter being  handled  on  all  other  areas  of  this 
pay  Increase  as  it  is  now  being  done. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  OUTGOING 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  J,  WIL- 
LIAM MIDDENDORF  H 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
18.  1977.  the  Honorable  J.  William  Mid- 
dendorf  II,  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  honored  at  a  ceremony  held  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  During  this 
ceremony,  hosted  by  Adm.  James  L.  Hol- 
loway  in,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
Gen.  Louis  Wilson.  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Secretary  Middendorf  was 
presented  with  a  proclamation  depicting 
his  accomplishments  during  his  more 
than  31/2  years  of  service  to  the  Navy. 

Before  inserting  the  words  inscribed 
on  that  proclamation  I  would  like  to  add 
my  own  personal  words  of  congratula- 
tions and  thanks  to  Secretary  Midden- 
dorf. 

The  following  words  were  inscribed  on 
that  proclamation : 

Certificate  of  Accomplishmb^nt 

Presented  to  J.  W.  Middendorf  11  In  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  his  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments  in  support  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
10  June  1974  to  20  January  1977. 

His  public  appearances  and  persuasive 
arguments  contributed  to  the  development 
of  ?,  clear  recognition  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  of  the  urgent 
requirement  to  rebuild  the  declining  United 
States  fleet  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
buildup.  During  his  tenure  he  visited  350 
ships  and  every  major  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  installation  in  the  United  States  and 
worldwide.    Under   his   personal   leadership: 

Approval  was  received  for  construction  of 
157  ships  over  the  next  five  years. 

Department  of  the  Navy  Budget  was  signif- 
icantly Increased  from  $26.9B  appropriated 
in  FY  74  to  $40.3B  requested  for  FY  78.  Ship- 
building funds  increased  from  $3.5B  appro- 
priated for  FY  74  to  $6.5B  requested  for 
FY  78. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  to  procure- 
ment of  a  new  class  of  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers (DDG-47),  surface  effect  ships,  and 
hydrofoil  patrol  boats  (PHM) . 

CH-53E  heavy  lift  helicopter  was  developed 
for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Development  of  improved  Harrier  (AF- 
8B)  began  along  with  major  initiative  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  tactical  VSTOL 
aircraft  (Type  A  and  B)  including  the  thrust 
augmented  wing  (TAW) . 

Development  began  on  numerous  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  weapons  systems,  including 
Trident,  Harpoon,  Tomahawk,  Vulcan  Pha- 
lanx. Lasers  and  Major  Caliber  Lightweight 
Gun. 

Indian  Ocean  fleet  support  facility  was 
established   at   Diego   Garcia. 

FYee  world  navies  were  urged  to  contribute 
more  to  collective  security  effort. 

Research  and  development  began  or  was 
accomplished  on  Seafarer  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine  communications  system, 
advanced  twin-hull  surface  ships,  amphib- 
ious assault  craft,  and  gas  turbine 
propulsion. 

Approval  was  received  for  consolidation 
of  Naval  Oceanographic  Program,  and  relo- 
cation at  Bay  St.  Louis  began. 

Downward  trend  of  ship  readiness  was 
reversed. 
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Improved  physical  fitness  standards  were 
instituted  in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Student  Research  Program  Instituted  at 
the  Naval  War  College  with  Middendorf 
Award  for  outstanding  students. 

Personal  participation  in  Committee  on 
Excellence  of  Education  to  review  all  serv- 
ice schools. 

Navy  participation  in  U.S.  Bicentennial 
was  extensive,  highlighted  by  Operation  Sail 
&  International  Naval  Review  of  4  July  1976 
in  New  York  Harbor. 

Important  actions  were  taken  in  Navy 
historical  programs.  Including: 

Tingey  House  and  Washington  Navy  Yard 
designation  as  National  historical  Landmarks 
and  funding  for  Tingey  House  restoration. 

Establishment  of  Naval  Historical  Center 
at  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Personal  sponsorship  of  major  Naval  His- 
torical Museum  exhibits  and  strong  support 
of  Naval  Combat  Art  Program. 

Numerous  Important  management  pro- 
gram actions  were  taken.  Including: 

Establishment  of  Navy/Marine  Corps  Ac- 
quisition Review  Committee. 

Strength  tning  of  Project  Manager  staffs. 

Increasing  shipyard  productivity. 

Implementation  of  Joint  Uniform  Military 
Pay  System  in  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

As  a  gifted  musician,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
marches  dedicated  to  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard  and  Naval  Academy. 


PRINTING      OF      RULES      OF      THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

'Mr.  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  are  submitted  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
THE  Budget 

MEETINGS 

1.  Regular  Meetings  ■ — 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  2nd  Monday  of  each  month  at 
11:00  a.m.,  while  the  House  is  In  session. 

The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  dispense 
with  a  regular  meeting  when  he  determines 
there  is  no  business  to  be  considered  by  the 
Committee,  provided  that  he  gives  written 
notice  to  that  effect  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  as  far  in  advance  of  the  regular 
meeting  day  as  the  circumstances  permit. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference. 

2.  Additional  and  Special  Meetings — 
The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene  addi- 
tional meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  con- 
siders necessary,  or  special  meetings  at  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  House  Rules 
XI,  clause  2(c). 

In  the  absence  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, the  Chairman  shall  provide  written 
or  verbal  notice  of  additional  meetings  to  the 
office  of  each  member  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  while  Congress  is  in  session,  and  at 
least  3  days  in  advance  when  Congress  is  not 
in  seslon. 

3.  Open  Business  Meetings — 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  Com- 
mittee  business,   including   the   markup   of 


measures,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roUcall 
vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee  and  such  congressional  staff  and 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  business  or 
markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  any 
meeting  that  relates  solely  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  internal  administration  of  the 
Committee. 

4.  Quorums — 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  No  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted and  no  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  unless  a  quorum  is  actually 
present. 

5.  Recognition — 

Any  member,  when  recognized  by  the 
Chairman,  may  address  the  Committee  on 
any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter  under 
consideration  before  the  Committee.  The 
time  of  such  member  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  until  all  members  present  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  comment. 

6.  Consideration  of  Business — 
Measures  or  matters  may  be  placed  before 

the  Committee,  for  its  consideration,  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

7.  Rollcall  Votes— 

A  rollcall  of  tlie  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  request  of  at  least  20%  of  those  present. 

8.  Proxies  - — 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  vote 
by  special  proxy  If  the  proxy  authorization  Is 
in  writing,  asserts  that  the  member  Is  absent 
on  official  business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
designates  the  person  who  Is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  Is  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  date  and  time  of  day  the  proxy  is  signed. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 
Hearings 

9.  Announcement  of  Hearings — 

The  Chairman  shall  pubUcly  announce  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  Com- 
mittee hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the 
commencement  of  that  hearing,  unless  he 
determines  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case  pub- 
lic announcement  shall  be  made  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

10.  Open  Hearings — 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remsUnder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Committee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subsequent 
day  of  hearing. 

11.  Quorums ' — 

For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony,  not 
less  than  two  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

12.  Time  for  Questioning  Witnesses — 


'  Written  rule  required  by  House  Rules. 
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» Written   rule  required   by   House   Rules. 
'  Written  rule  required  by  House  Rules. 


Committee  members  shaU  have  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  minutes  to  Interrogate  each  witness 
until  such  time  as  each  member  who  bo  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity  to  interrogate 
such  witness. 

After  all  members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions,  the  round  shall 
begin  again  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

In  questioning  witnesses  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  may  be  recogrUzed  first 
after  which  members  may  be  recognized  In 
the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing. 
Among  the  members  present  at  the  time  the 
hearing  Is  called  to  order,  seniority  shall  be 
recognized.  In  recognizing  members  to  ques- 
tion witnesses,  the  Chairman  may  take  Into 
consideration  the  ratio  of  majority  members 
to  minority  members  and  the  number  of 
majority  and  minority  members  present  and 
shall  apportion  the  recognition  for  question- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disadvan- 
tage the  members  of  the  majority. 

13.  Subpoenas  and  Oaths — 

In  accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  clause 
2(m).  subpoenas  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

14.  Witnesses'  Statements — 

So  far  as  practicable,  any  prepared  state- 
ment to  be  presented  by  a  witness  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  at  last  24  hours 
In  advance  of  presentation,  and  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  the  Committee  in 
advance  of  delivery. 

15.  Committee  Prints — 

All  Committee  prints  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  public  distribution  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  prior  to  any  dis- 
tribution, unless  such  print  or  other  mate- 
rial shows  clearly  on  Its  face  that  it  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

BROADCASTING 

16.  Broadcasting  of  Meetings  and 
Hearings — 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to 
give  all  news  media  access  to  open  hearing 
of  the  Committee,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments and  limitations  set  forth  in  House 
Rule  XI,  clause  3.  Whenever  any  Committee 
business  meeting  is  open  to  the  public,  that 
meeting  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods 
of  coverage.  In  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  clause  3.  However,  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  decide  at  any  time  to  exclude 
radio,  television,  and  still  camera  equipment 
from  the  Committee  room. 

STAFF 

17.  Committee  Staff — 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Committee,  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  following  paragraphs, 
the  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  and  may  be  re- 
moved, by  the  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  referred  to  in  the 
above  paragraph,  the  Chairman  shall  appoint 
five  professional  staff  consultants  and  four 
clerical  staff,  recommended  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  provide 
additional  staff  assistance  to  the  majority 
members,  and  three  professional  staff  con- 
sultants and  two  clerical  staff,  recommended 
by  the  minority  members,  who  shall  provide 
additional  staff  assistance  to  the  minority 
members,  and  such  other  staff  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  required.  The  remuneration  of 
such  majority  and  minority  professional  con- 
sultants and  clerical  staff  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Committee. 
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Committee  staff,  and 
be  assigned  any  duties 
talnlng  to  Committee 
selected  without  regard 
or  age,  and  solely  on  the 
perform  the  duties  of 
tlons. 

All  Committee  staff,  Inc 
and  minority   profession!  1 
clerical  staff,  shall  be 
treatment     Including 
facilities,  access  to  official 
leave,  and  hours  of  work 

18.  Staff  Supervision — 

Staff  shall   be   under 
vision  and  direction  of 
shall  establish  and  asslg^ 
responsibilities,   delegate 
he  deems  appropriate, 
salaries  (In  accordance  with 
clause  6(c) )  and  Job  tltlei 
tlon,  arrange  for  their  s 

Staff   assigned    to   the 
under  the  general  supen*sl 
of  the  minority  membera 
who   may   delegate  such 
deem  appropriate. 


cohsultants,  shall  not 

ot:  ler  than  those  per- 

builness,  and  shall  be 

to  race,  creed,  sex 

basis  of  fitness  to 

thfelr  respective  posl- 


udlng  the  majority 

consultants   and 

eritltled  to  equitable 

c<  mparable    salaries. 

Committee  recor^. 


he   general   super- 

ihe  Chairman,  who 

their  duties  and 

such   authority  as 

and  adjust  staff 

House  Rule  XI, 

,  and.  In  his  dlscre- 

p^clalized  training. 

minority   shall    be 

on  and  direction 

of  the  Committee, 

authority   as   they 
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COMMITTEE    H  ECOROS 


or 

celDt 


that 


19.  Preparation  and 
mlttee  Records — 

An  accurate 
made  of  all  hearings. 

The  proceedings  of 
be  recorded  In  a  Journal 
other  things.  Include  a 
any  question  on  which  a 
manded. 

Members  of  the 
and  return  transcripts 
as  practicable  after  rec 

Any  witness  may 
of  his  own  testimony  and 
or  technical  changes 
tlally  alter  the  record  of 

The  Chairman  may  orier 
a  hearing  record  without 
any  member  or  witness  if 
such  member  or  witness 
reasonable   time    for 
further   delay   would 
Committee's  responslbill^ 
deadlines   under  the 
Act  of  1974. 

Transcripts  of  hearings 
be  printed  if  the  Chalrmiin 
propriate,  or  a  majority 
request. 

20.  Access  to  Committed 
The   Chairman   shall 

tlons  to  provide  for  publl( ; 
call  votes  and  to  provide 
to  Committee  records    ( 
House  Rule  XI,  clause 

Access  to  classified 
tlon  shall  be  limited  to 
gress  and  to  Hovise  Budget 
and  stenographic  rep)ortei  s 
prlate  security  clearance 

Notice  of  the  receipt 
shall  be  sent  to  the 
Such  information  shall 
mlttee  safe,  and  shall  be 
bers  In  the  Committee  off  ce 


Mjintenance  of  Com- 


stenograpfiic  record  shall  be 

ttk  Committee  shall 

vhlch  shall,  among 

record  of  the  votes  on 

record  vote  Is  de- 


APPLICABrLITY    OF 

21.  Applicability  of 
Except  as  otherwles 

Rules  of  the  House  are 

mlttee  so  far  as 

motion  to  recess  from 

of  high  privilege 


da^ 


CONFER]  XS 


22.  Appointment  of  Conferees 
Majority  party  memb«rs 
the   Speaker  as   conferees 
mended  by  the  Chalnna  i 
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Comn^lttee  shall  correct 

hearings  as  soon 
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proval  of  the  majority  party  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Chairman  shall  recommend 
such  minority  party  members  as  conferees  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  minority  party, 
provided  that  the  recommended  party  repre- 
sentation shall  be  in  approximately  the  same 
proportion  as  that  In  the  Committee. 


lOXrSE    RtTLES 

Rules — 

stecifled  herein,  the 

rules  of  the  Com- 

applic^ble,  except  that  a 

to  day  Is  a  motion 


reconunended  to 

shall   be  recom- 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Akaka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  February  16  and  17,  on  ac- 
count of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  February  16 
and  17,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mrs.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  next  several  weeks,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Robinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stump,  for  February  16,  17,  and 
21,  on  account  of  oflBcial  business  as  re- 
quested by  Mr.  John  Slack,  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Department  of  State. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KosTMAYER)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Thompson,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Spellman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Downey)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Seiberling,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Corman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McKinney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  GtTYER. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kostmayer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Califomia  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.     Brown     of     Califomia     in    10 
instances. 
Mr.  Rodino  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Mattox. 
Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Glickman  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Keys. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  CJhisholm  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mr.  Mottl. 

Ms.  Mikulski  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  MiLFORD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  20  instances. 

Mrs.  Meyner  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Breaux. 
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SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  385.  An  act  to  name  a  certain  Federal 
building  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the 
"Gerald  R.  Ford  BuUding";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Conciurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "The  Accounting  Establishment"  as 
a  Senate  document;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  Economic 
Report;  and 

H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  give  con- 
gressional approval  to  certain  governing  In- 
ternational fishery  agreements  negotiated  In 
accordance  with  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  17,  1977,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Submitted  February  14, 1977] 

710.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion on  Administrative  Review,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  report  on  fi- 
nancial ethics,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  House 
Resolution  1368,  94th  Congress,  together  vvlth 
minority  views  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-73) ;  filed  with 
the  Speaker  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  February  8,  1977,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[Submitted  February  16, 1977] 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  February  1,  1977,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  95-75) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
"Salaries  and  expenses,"  "Accounts,  Collec- 
tion and  Taxpayer  Service,"  and  "Compli- 
ance"— for  fiscal  year  1977,  have  been  reap- 
portioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679(e)  (2)   of 


the  Revised   Statutes,   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Magis- 
trate, and  under  the  German  Offset  Agree- 
ment, during  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1976,  pursuant  to  section  719  of  Public  Law 
94-419;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Con- 
tracting Officer,  Navy  Claims  Settlement 
Board,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Board's  determination  in 
claims  submitted  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  under  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  nuclear-powered  gulded-mlsslle  cruis- 
ers U.S.S.  California  (CGN-36)  and  U.S.S. 
South  Carolina  (CGN-37),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  Public  Law  94-419;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  notice  of  approval  of  annual 
compensation  of  two  officials  of  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analyses,  University  of  Rochester, 
In  excess  of  $45,000,  pursuant  to  section  407 
(b)  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  CommlttPe 
on  Armed  Services. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  notice  of  a  de- 
lay In  preparation  of  the  Defense  manpower 
requirements  report  for  fiscal  year  1978,  re- 
quired by  10  U.S.C.  138(c)  (3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  donate  a  surplus 
UH-34D  helicopter  to  the  MIL-AERO  His- 
torical Library  and  Museum  Association, 
Newport,  Minn.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7545; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-227,  to  provide 
policies  relating  to  the  provisions  of  day  care 
services  by  the  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-228,  to  provide  cer- 
tain exhaust  emission  standards  and  equip- 
ment requirement  for  motor  vehicles 
operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  the  second 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)  (5)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  during 
calendar  year  1976  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government,  pur- 
suant to  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

722.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  Inter- 
national Boxindary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552  (d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


723.  A  letter  ftom  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  two  proposed  new 
records  systems  for  the  Department  of  thS 
Air  Force,  piuBuant  to  6  VS.C.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Gtovernment  Operations. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to 
6  UJS.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  several  proposed  records 
systems  for  the  agency,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a (o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice study  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  Idaho,  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
Public  Law  92-400;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  plan  for  a  coal  ex- 
ploration program,  pursuant  to  section  8A(g) 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (90  Stat.  1089);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
financial  statements  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  application  by  the  Hidalgo  County 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No. 
1,  Edlnburg,  Tex.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  consent  to 
transfers  among  the  Governments  of  Bel- 
glum,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway, 
of  certain  defense  articles  and  services  fur- 
nished to  those  Governments  under  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  for  the  "cooperative 
support  stage"  of  the  NATO  Seasparrow  sur- 
face missile  system  project,  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections 3  (a)  and  (d)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  political  con- 
tributions made  by  Evan  Dobelle,  Chief  of 
Protocol-designate  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador during  his  tenure,  and  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  po- 
litical contributions  made  by  Paul  C. 
Wamke,  Director-designate  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  and  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  International  Relations. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
the  agencyls  second  annual  report,  pursuant 
to  section  15(c)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
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report  covering  the  montts 
October   1976  on  change  3 
market  shares  of   motoi 
pursuant  to  section  4(c) 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 

735.  A  letter  from  the 
eral  Energy  Administration 
report  covering  the  montl . 
changes  In  the  refiner 
the  retail  market  shares 
petroleum  products,  purstant 
(2)  (A)   of  the  Emergency 
tlon  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
state  and  Foreign  Comme: 

736.  A  letter  from  the 
and  Exchange  Commls: 
42d  annual  report  of  the 
Ing  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuint 
of  the  Securities  Exchargi 
amended  section   23   of 
Holding  Company  Act  of 
of   the   Investment  Comfcany 
section  216  of  the  Investtqent 
1940;  section  3  of  the 
amending  the  Bretton  Wofcds 
section  11(b)  of  the  Inter 
ment  Bank  Act;   and  sedtion 
Asian  Development  Bani 
95-21);  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Commerce  and  orpered 
with  illustrations. 

737.  A  letter  from  the 
Market  Advisory  Board, 
port  on  the  possible  nee< 
of  the  scheme  of  self- 
in  the  Securities  Exchanki 
amended,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
ket  system,  pursuant  to 
(B)   of  the  act.  as 
to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

738.  A  letter  from  the 
and  Exchange  Commlssioi  i 
Commission  staff's  report 
securities  services, 
(e)  of  the  Securities 
as  amended  (89  Stat,  n 
tee  on  Interstate  and 

739.  A  letter  from  the 
Railroad    Passenger 
ting  the  Corporation's  antual 
cal  year  1976.  pursuant  t< 
the  Rail  Passenger  Servic( 
to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

740.  A  letter  from  the 
Railway  Association 
of  proposed  legislation 
tlonal  appropriations  to 
administrative  expenses 
1978;  to  the  Committee 
Foreign  Commerce. 

741.  A  letter  from  the 
migration   and    Naturalizition 
partment  of  Justice, 
orders  entered  in  cases 
thorlty   contained   In   sec 
the   Immigration   and 
exercised    in    behalf   of 
gether  with  a  list  of  the 
pursuant   to   section   212 
(66   Stat.    182);    to   the 
Judiciary. 

742.  A   letter  from  the 
Administrative    OfiBce    of 
transmitting  a  draft  of 
to  provide  for  the  appolnt|nent 
Judgeships  for  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  the 
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to  be  printed 
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secretary.  Securities 

transmitting  the 
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Deputy  Director, 

the    U.S.    Courts, 

proposed  legislation 

of  additional 
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other  purposes: 

Judiciary. 

President.  Legal 
;ransmlttlng     the 

report,   covering 

through  Septem- 
aectlon  1008(c)  of 

Act  of   1964,   as 


amended  (88  Stat.  386) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  U.S.A., 
transmitting  the  financial  report  of  the  or- 
ganization for  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  positions  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5114(a);  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
submitting  a  report  on  the  Merrimack  River 
Basin,  NJI.  and  Mass.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  Commitees 
on  Public  Works  adopted  April  9,  1964,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1961,  August  11,  1949.  and  Septem- 
ber 29,  1949,  and  In  response  to  section  8 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1938;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  1976  survey  of 
the  costs  of  construction  of  publicly  owned 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  needed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  pursuant  to  sections 
205(a)  and  516(b)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
transportation  needs  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, pursuant  to  section  502(g)  of 
Public  Law  93-112;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  conservation  operations  program  and 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (CED-77-30, 
February  14,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  modifications  and  planned  use  of  the 
Army's  perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PSAD- 
77-19,  February  10,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  Harpoon  missile 
system  program  (PSAD-72-21,  February  10, 
1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  CH-53E  helicopter  program  (PSAD- 
77-33,  February  10,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Air  Force's  B-1  aircraft 
program  (PSAD-77-35,  February  16,  1977): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Air  Force's  over-the- 
horlzon  backscatter  radar  program  (F^AD- 
77-39,  February  10,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 


755.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  student  loan  Insurance  fund  for  fiscal 
year  1975  (FOD-76-23,  February  10,  1977), 
pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  95-76) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Education  and 
Labor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
implementation  of  the  55-mlle-per-hour  na- 
tional speed  limit  law  (CED-77-27,  February 
14,  1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
[Pursuant   to   the   order   of   the  House  on 

February    9,    1977,    the    following    reports 

were  filed  on  February  11,  1977] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  26. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  Improved  notice  to  the  public 
of  changes  In  air  carrier  fares;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  95-14) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
27.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  fare  transporta- 
tion on  a  space-available  basis  for  elderly 
persons  and  handicapped  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-15) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  eligibility  for  aircraft 
registration  (Rept.  No.  95-16).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California :  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  736. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  emergency  locator  trans- 
mitters, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
95-17).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2846. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act  to  authorize  funds  for  certain  repairs 
and  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95-18) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Filed  on  February  16,  1977] 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Allocation  of  budget  totals  by 
program.  (Rept.  No.  96-19).  Refrared  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
11.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  authorization  for 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  95-20) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  xvn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 


were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3467.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  101(7) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  so  as 
to  include  flight  attendants  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "airman";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  California  (for 
himself.    Mr.   Brown   of   California, 
Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr.    Leggett,     Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Roybal,  and 
Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  3468.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  recreation  area  to  be  known  as  the 
Santa  Margarita  National  Recreation  Area  In 
the  area  In  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  which 
presently  constitutes  Camp  Pendleton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri) : 
H.R.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing  provision;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Johnson 
of    California,     and    Mr.     Don    H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.   3470.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced 
fare    transportation    on    a    space -available 
basis  for  elderly  persons  and  handicapped 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   ANDREWS   of  North   Dakota 
(for  himself,  and  Mr.  Marlenee)  : 
H.R.  3471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  establishment  of  the 
Port  Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic 
Site,   North  Dakota   and   Montana,   and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  June  20.  1966  (80 
Stat.  211) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  3472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  and  hospitals  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  make 
available  to  persons  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der the  medicare  programs,  at  cost,  prescrip- 
tion drugs  not  covered  under  that  program, 
eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  3473.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  by  Members  and  staff  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan)  : 
H.R.  3474.  A  bill  to  establish   a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods:  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (by    request)     (for 

himself  snd  Mr.  Reuss)  : 

H.R.  3475.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  riot 

reinsurance  and  crime  insurance  programs; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California : 
H.R.  3476.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain, 
through  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  program  designed 
to  encourage  Individuals  to  engage  in  garden- 
ing activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refund  of 
1976  individual  income  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments, to  reduce  individual  and  business 
Income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplifica- 
tion and  reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  3478.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchlsed  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel;  and  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation and  discourage  wasteful  purchasing 
practices  by  requiring  that  information  re- 
garding the  octane  rating  of  automotive 
gasoline  be  disclosed  to  consumers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON : 
H.R.  3479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Emplojrment  Act  of  1967  to 
change  the  age  limitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3480.  A  bin  to  provide  benefits  for  suf- 
ferers from  bysslnosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     CLAY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Jenkette, 
Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.R.    3481.   A   bill   to   restore   to  Federal 
civilian  and  Postal  Service  employees  their 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens.   In  the   political   processes   of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees  from  Im- 
proper political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.   CORMAN    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ad- 
DABBO,   Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Ketchum,   Mr.    Nix,   Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Seiberung,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  3482.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage   of   certain   psychologists'   services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such    title;    Jointly   to   the    Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  D'Amours  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,   Mr.   Patterson   of   California, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.    Sebelius,  Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  3483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometrlc  and  medical  vision 
care;    Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


merce. 


By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 


fornia,   Mr.    John    L.    Burton,    Mr. 
Clay,   Mr.   D'Amoues,   Mr.   Eilbeeg, 
Mr.     Fascell,     Mr.     Ptthian,     Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.   Le   Fante,   Mr.   Mc- 
CORMACK,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Oberstar,    Mr.    Patterson    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Treen,  and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  3484.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;   Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Bubke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kelly,    Mr.    Walker,    Mr.    Martin. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.    Stump,    Mr. 
Montgomery,      Mr.     Dornan,     Mr. 
Robert   W.   Daniel,   Jr.,  Mr.   Kind- 
ness,   and    Mr.    Edwards    of    Okla- 
homa) : 
H.R.  3485.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  tHe 
free  choice  of  Individual  employees  to  form. 
Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Burke 
of     Florida,     Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr. 
Walker,   Mr.   Martin,   Mr.   Bafalis, 
Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr.   Buchanan,    Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.   Dornan,   and   Mr.   Edwards   of 
Oklahoma) : 
H.R.  3486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  a  freedom 
of  choice  in  labor  relations  for  full-time  and 
part-time  secondary  and  college  students  by 
exempting    them    from    compulsory    union 
membership,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CRANE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnoe,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,   Mr.   McDonald, 
Mr.     Kelly,     Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr. 
Walker,   Mr.   Martin,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.    Sebelius,   Mr.   Buchanan,    Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Dobnan,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr 
KiNDESs,  and  Mr.  Grassley)  : 
H.R.  3487.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  Federal   employees   In   employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pease) : 
H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income  for 
Interest  on  deposits  In  certain  savings  In- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  deLUGO: 
H.R.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216(d) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  entitle 
the  Delegates  In  Congress  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  make  nominations  for 
appointments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Ertel,  and  Mr.  Nowak)  : 
H.R.  3490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
tax  credit  equal  to  50 
paid  to  certain  new 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Mean 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of 
H.R.  3491.  A  bill  to 
gram  for  financial 
ties  Industrialization 
vide  new  skills  training 
other  national  communl 
tlons  to  provide 
services    to    create    1 
and  Job  opportunities;  to 
Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  3492.  A  bill  to 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  tha|t 
limited  circumstances,  it 
ful  emplojrment  practice 
request  that  an  employe » 
employment      provide 
papers   or  other  service 
to  the  Committee  on 
H.R.  3493.  A  bill  to 
leans  Act  of  1965  to  provld^ 
on -wheels  program  for 
other  purposes;  to  the 
tlon  and  Labor. 

H.R.   3494.   A  bill   to 
certain  franchise  practices 
cblsors    and    franchisees 
protection  from  unfair 
consumers  with  the 
from  a  competitive  and 
omy,  and  for  other  purposi  is 
tee  on  Interstate  and 
H.R.  3495.  A  bill  to 
poses  of  the  civil  service 
slons  of  title  5,  United 
living   adjustments   allowed 
employees  of  the  Postal 
sidered  to  be  part  of  the 
officers:  to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.    3496.   A  bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
elusion  In  the  case  of  1 
Individual  from  hobbles 
not  engaged  In  for  profit; 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3497.  A  bill  to 
Social  Security  Act  ."^o  as  to 
dltlons  governliig  eligibility 
to  receive  disability 
under:  to  the  Committee 
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H.R.  3498.  A  bill  to  am^nd 
Social  Security  .Act  to  pro^  Ide 
Ings  teFt  shall  not  apply 
widow  witli  m!nor  chlldrer 
mother's  Insurance  berefill 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3499.  A  bill  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to 
health  service,   nutritions 
vided  by  or  under  the 
istered  dietitian;  Jointly, 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
elgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON 
Clay,  Mr.  Miller 
Phillip    Bitrton, 
Braoemas,  Mr 
Michael  O.  My 
Dent,  Mr.  ANNUNfeio 
Mr.    Anderson    o  ' 
Beard  of  Rhode  Ii  land. 
Burton.  Mr.  Moft  ett, 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  and 
H.R.  3500.  A  bill  to  project 
rights  of  labor  In  the  bulk  Ing 
tlon  Industry  by  provldl 
ment  of  craft  and  Industrtil 
Committee  on  Education  afcd 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON 
H.R.  3501.  A  bill  to  require 
which  assumes  the 
of  a  business  to  honor 
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California.    Mr. 
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tions of  a  collective  bargaining  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  3502.  A  bill  to  prevent  escalation  of 
the  price  of  natural  gas  during  the  period 
beginning  February  3,  1977,  and  ending 
July  31,  1977,  as  a  result  of  the  critical  nat- 
ural gas  shortage:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    EDGAR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  DowNET,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,       Mr.      McHugh,       Mr. 
Marks.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Richmond,   Mr.   Schulze,  Mr.   Wal- 
GREN,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3503.  A  bill   to  provide  for  certain 
additions  to  the  Tlnleum  National  Environ- 
mental Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 
H.R.  3504.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  title  Vin  of  the 
Act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1962  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 
enforcement  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  fair  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  3505.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress  shall  be 
subject  to  reduction  If  a  level  of  Inflation 
determined  by  the  Congres.3  to  be  acceptable 
Is  exceeded,  and  to  repeal  provisions  of  law 
allowing  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  such 
salaries:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware : 
H.R.  3506.  A  bill  to  permit  the  review  of 
regulatory  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Con- 
gress;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  3507.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  program  for 
an  additional  6  months;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3508.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  Increment 
in  old-age  benefits  payable  to  Individual."^  who 
delay  their  retirement  beyond  age  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HA?.iMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  3509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  to  allow  Federal  civil 
defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil  defense 
agencies  for  natural  disaster  relief,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3510.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish,  for  purposes 
of  paying  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation, a  presumption  of  death  from  serv- 
ice-connected disability  in  the  case  of  certain 
blinded  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  developing  a  10  per 
centum  or  more  degree  of  disability  within 
7  years  after  separation  from  active  service 
during  a  period  of  war  shall  be  presumed  to 
be  service  connected:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  3512.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
sional award  program  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ognizing excellence  and  leadership  among 
yoxing  people;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 
HJl.  3513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  sewage  sludge  in  cer- 
tain  waters,  to  provide  that  disposal  sites  for 
certain  sewage  sludge  shall  be  moved,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

HH.  3514.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7(b)  (2) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
with  respect  to  disasters  resulting  from  oil 
spills,  fish  kills,  and  certain  sewage  or  sludge 
deposits;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baldus)  : 
H.R.  3515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  In  the 
agricultural  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  3516.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
leg-hold  or  steel   Jaw  traps  on  animals  In 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
dltlons  governing  eligibility  of  blind  persona 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
ByMr.  ^^KVA: 
H.R.  3518.  A  bill  to  reform  the  annoint- 
ment  process  by  which  Commissioners  of 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  are  selected  to 
establish  a  bipartisan  nominating  board  com- 
posed of  distinguished  Individuals  wMch  wUl 
recommend  to  the  President  person?  well 
qualified  to  be  appointed  as  regulatory  agency 
Commissioners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Agrirulture.  Banking  Pi- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  3519.  A  bill  to  provide  national  stand- 
ards of  protection  for  purchasers  of  dwelling 
imlts  to  condominium  or  planned  unit  de- 
velopments, and  for  tenants  of  rental  hou'Ini? 
being  converted  to  dwelling  i-.nlts  In  con- 
domtolum  developments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 

himself,  Ms.  Coli,ins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Teeen, 

Mr.  Richmond,   Mr.   Won   Pat.  Mrs, 

Chisholm.    Mr.    Weiss,    Mr.    Koch, 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gil- 

MAN,    Mr.    John    L.    Burton,    Mr. 

Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Bukke  of 

California,  and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 

H.R.    3520.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  control 

of  vitiligo;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3521.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  recog- 
nition of  representatives  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans  as  claims  agents  for 
claims  arising  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
special  education  furnished  to  a  child  of 
other  minor  dependent  who  Is  physicallv  or 
mentally  handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

nn.  3523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  3  years  of  highest  earnings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cederbebg)  : 
H.R.  3524.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  un- 
ion organization  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services.    

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  3525.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  3526.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  3527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  exclude  as 
annual  Income,  in  the  administration  of 
certain  pension  programs  under  chapter  15 
of  such  title,  portions  of  payments  received 
by  persons,  under  retirement,  annuity,  en- 
dowment, or  similar  plans  if  such  portions 
are  attributable  to  dependents  of  such  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  section  43  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  handicapped  person  who  matotains  a 
household  to  be  eligible  for  the  earned  In- 
come credit  provided  under  such  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3529.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists to  practice  in  physician  shortage 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  3530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
In  benefits  computed  under  the  special  mtal- 
mum  formula  to  coincide  with  the  1975  and 
1976  cost-of-living  increases  In  benefits  com- 
puted under  the  regular  formula;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3531.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Soblal  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  registered  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)   (by  request) : 
HJl.  3532.  A  bill  to  smend  chapter  639  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  change  the  name 
of  a  publication  of  the  Naval   Observatory 
providing   data  for  navigators   and   astron- 
omers; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bad- 
HAM.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.    Brown    of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Eurgener,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Duncan   of   Oregon,   Mr.   Gradison, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Murphy 
of    Illinois,    Mr.    PuRSELL,    Mr.    Se- 
belius,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Schulze, 
and  Mr.  Theen)  : 
H.R.  3533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres< 
sional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  to  the 
Congress  a  zero-base  budgettag  process,  with 
full   congressional    review   of   each   Federal 
program  at  least  once  every  6  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Fbey,  Mr.  Tseen,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Peessler, 


Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Puesell,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Steers,  and  Mr. 
Oilman)  : 
HJl.  3634.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on    the    Reorganization    of    the    Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
to  authorize  the  reorganization  of  executive 
departments  under  such  act  under  certato 
circumstances,  and  for  other  pvuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Ketchum.   Mr.   Stump,  Mr.   Whtte- 

HURST,    Mr.    Ertel,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Simon, 

Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr. 

Young  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pursell, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 

Ryan,      Mr.      Martin,      and      Mr. 

Stockman)  : 

HJl.  3535.  A  bill  to  tocorporate  the  United 

States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,  Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr.    McKiN- 
NEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Zeferetti,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Blan- 
CHABD,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Steigeb, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Jen- 
eette,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.R.  3536.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  H; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  3537.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Members 
of  Congress  shall  be  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  any  law  which  affects  the  annual  or 
quadrennial   rates    of   pay    of    Federal    em^ 
ployees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  ScHEUEB,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Madigan)  : 
H.R.    3538.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  planning 
and  related  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Scheucr. 
Mr.    Waxman,   Mr.   Florio,   Mr.    Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.   Walgren, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Madigan)  : 
H.R.    3539.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  biomedical  re- 
search programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Holtzman,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  3540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  export  controls  under  that 
act,  to  strengthen  the  antiboycott  provisions 
of  that  act,  and  to  provide  for  stricter  con- 
trols over  exports  of  nuclear  material  and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  3541.  A  bill  to  Insvu-e  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,    or   entitlement   thereto 
discontinued,      because      of      increases      In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ByMr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  3542.  A  bill  to  require  recipients  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  to  provide 
senior  citizens  with  access,  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis,  to  already  scheduled  courses  and 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mrs.    Collins   of   Illinois,    and   Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  3543.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  IV,  XI,  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
the  Federal  matching  rate  for  purposes  of  re- 
imbursement to  States  under  the  programs  of 
aid  to  needy  families  with  children  and  med- 
ical assistance,  and  to  require  that  the  en- 
tire non-Federal  share  of  such  aid  and  assist- 
ance be  paid  from  State  (rather  than  local) 
funds;   jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and    Means     and    Interstate     and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN : 
H.R.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  order  to  pro- 
hibit former  Federal  employees  who  partici- 
pated to  a  contract  formulation  from  betog 
employed,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  by  anyone 
who  has  a  direct  Interest  in  the  contract;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3545.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  employees  who  retire  after  5 
years  of  service,  in  certain  tostances,  may  be 
eligible  to  retain  their  life  and  health  Insur- 
ance benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  electric  and 
gas  public  utilities  a  deduction  for  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  such  utilities  to  advertise 
or  promote  the  sale  or  use  of  electricity  or 
gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction 
of  any  expenditure  of  any  oil  company  for  ad- 
vertising not  directly  related  to  the  sale  of 
products  or  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
lobbying  before  Congress  or  other  legislative 
bodies:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  ( for  himself,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Edwards   of  California,   Mr.   Nolan, 
Mr.    Corrada,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr. 
Charlfs  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
BONKER,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.   TtJCKFR,   Mr.   Gorman.   Mr.    Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Koch.  Mr.   Waxman,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Charle.s  Wilson  of 
Texas,   Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Conte,   Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Carr)  : 
HJl.  3549.  A  bin  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive legal  regime  governing  liability  and  com- 
pensation for  removal  costs  and  other  dam- 
ages caused  by  oil  pollution,  and  for  other 
purposes;    Jototly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Schexjee,  Mr.  Mineta, 
and  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  : 
H.R.  3550.  A  bin  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive   legal    regime    governing    liability    and 
compensation  for  removal   costs  and  other 
damages   caused   by   oU   poUutlon,   and   for 
other  purposes;  jototly  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Martoe  and  Fisheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  THORNTON 
Brown  of 

Burton.    Mr. 
Mr.  BuRGENER,  Mr 
LUMS,   Mr.    DoRNApi 
California,   Mr. 
Mr.  FVqua,  Mr. 
BIS,  Mr 
Mr.  Krtteger,  Mr 

McCORMACK,    Mr. 
Mr.     SCHEUER, 

Tucker) : 
H.R.  3551.  A  bill  to 
earthquakes,  and  for  oth4r 
Committee  on  Science 

By  Mr.  THORNTOI ' 
Brown  of 
Mr.  Charles  H. 
nla,  and  Mr 
H.R.  3552.  A  bill  to 
earthquakes,  and  for  oth^r 
Committee  on  Science 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.   3553.   A  bill   to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
sellng  for  the  elderly,  and 
to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN 
H.R.  3554.  A  bill   to 
security;  protect  the 
the  American  people 
present  supplies  and 
energy,  fuel,  food,  and  flbe  ■ 
to  arbitrary  and  unsounc 
or  decision  Issued  by  any 
ment.  agency,  or 
purposes;    to  the 
clary. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHAR^ 
MmETA,  Mr.  L 
Vento.      Mr. 
Marks)  : 
H.R,  3555.  A  bill  to  .    .. 
of   new   budget   authority 
programs  at  least  every  5 
a  procedure  for  zero-base 
ment  programs  every  5 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD 
H.R.  3556.  A  bill  to 
Which  contains  more  than 
Hon    of    polybromlnated 
deemed   to  be   adulterate<l 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug. 
and  for  other  purooses;  to 
Interstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  BURLESON 
H.R.  3557.  A  bill  to 
free  choice  of  Individual 
Join,  or  assist  labor 
from  such  activities:   to 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.   3558.   A   bill   to 
Revenue    Code    of    1954 
vehicles    and    soil    and 
vehicles  from  the  hlghwa  r 
Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  DON  H 
H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to 
States  Code,  to  provide 
pensions  to  veterans  of 
Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr.  DON  H 

and  Mr.  PRrrcHARn  ( 
H.R.    3560.    A    bill    to 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
fare  transportation  on  a  _ 
for   elderly   persons    and 
sons,  and  for  other 
mlttee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON 
Mr.  Flowers)  : 
H.R.  3561.  A  bill  to  ame 
chapter  n.  of  title  5. 
to  provide  for  improved  a  _ 
dures;   to  the  Committee 
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Stark,  and   Mr. 
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CLA  JSEN  (for  himself 


water 


aihend   the   Federal 
ajuthorlze  reduced- 
available  basis 
andlcapped    per- 
to  the  Com- 
Transportation. 
(for  himself  and 


id  chapter  5,  sub- 
Uitted  States  Code, 
idi  linlstrative  proce- 

on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  3562.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5,  sub- 
chapter II.  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  improved  administrative  proce- 
dure; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3563.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
improved  administrative  procedures;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3564.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5,  sub- 
chapter II  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  Improved  administrative  proce- 
dures; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3565.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5,  sub- 
chapter II,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide    for    improved    administrative    pro- 
cedures; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DE  LUGO: 

H.R.  3566.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Judges 
of  the  district  courts  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Canal  Zone  shall  hold  office 
during  good  behavior;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  3567.  A  bill  to  establish  a  reduced  rate 
of  postage  for  letters  sealed  against  inspec- 
tion mailed  by  private  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3568.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'outpatient  physical 
therapy  services"  insofar  as  such  term  in- 
cludes speech  pathology  services  provided  by 
certain  persons;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
for  services  which  may  be  performed  by  a 
dentist  on  the  same  basis  as  presently  al- 
lowed for  physicians  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  to  authorize  payment  under  such 
program  for  all  Inpatient  hospital  services 
furnished  in  connection  with  dental  pro- 
cedures requiring  hospitalization;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security,'  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometric  and  medical  vision 
care;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FREY : 
H.R.  3571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  com- 
pensation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced,  or  en- 
titlement thereto  discontinued,  because  of 
certain  increases  in  monthly  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  Federal 
retirement  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  3572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  com- 
pensation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because 
of  Increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJt.  3573.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  3574.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as  ex- 
tended and  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  3575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  private  employers  who  alleviate  unem- 
ployment by  expanding  the  national  employ- 
ment base;  to  the  Committee  on  V/ays  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MEYNER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Edgar) : 
H.R.   3576.   A   bill   to   terminate   the    au- 
thorization  for  the  Tocks  Island   Reservoir 
project  as  part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
project,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly  to  the 
Committees    on    Public    Works    and    Trans- 
portation and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  permit  the  granting  of  variances  to 
certain     powerplants     which     emit     sulfur 
dioxide  and  which  are  located  in  areas  where 
unemployment  is  high,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Delltjms,   Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  FiTQUA,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr.   Royb.^l,   Mr. 
MoAKLEY,   Ms.  Fenwick,   Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.   Weiss,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Ya- 
TBON,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rangell,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Downey,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Met- 
calfe) : 
H.R.    3578.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  conirol 
of  vitiligo;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR : 
H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  price 
support  of  mUk  at  not  less  than  100  percent 
of  parity;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  3580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  further  cultural  activities  by  mak- 
ing unused  railroad  passenger  depots  avail- 
able to  communities  for  such  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  he  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  en- 
titlement under  such  act  of  certain  remar- 
ried widows  and  divorced  wives  of  railroad 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3583.  A  bill  to  designate  the  new  Poe 
lock  on  the  Saint  Marys  River  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Michigan,  as  the  "John  A.  Blatnik 
lock";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

HH.  3584.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  the  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  to 
satisfy  the  user  charge  system  requirement- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

HJi.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  farmers 
from  the  highway  use  tax  on  heavy  trucks 
used  for  farm  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  highway  use  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  trucks  and  other  vehicles  which  are 
used  primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm 
and  forest  products  from  their  place  of  pro- 
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ductlon  to  market  or  mill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  ar.d  Means. 

H.R.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  In  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3589.  A  bill  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  3590.  A  bill  to  dedicate  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  to  Justice  WUliam  O.  Douglas  in  grate- 
ful recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Corrada, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Oilman,   Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Hughes, 
Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Kostmayer,   Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Ms.  Burke  of  California) : 
H.R.  3591.  A  bill  to  provide  for  guidelines 
and  .strict  liability   in  the   development  of 
re.«earch  related  to  recombinant  DNA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,   Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.   Corrada, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.   Howard,   Mr.   Hughes, 
Mr.    Jeffords,   Mr.    Kostmayer,    Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Ms.  Burke  of  California)  : 
H.R.  3592.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  guidelines 
and  strict  liability   In  the   development   of 
research  related  to  recombinant  DNA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  3593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
provide  for  the  nondiscrimination  on  ac- 
count of  age  in  government  employment, 
and  in  Federal  Government  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  3594.  A  bill  to  remove  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  purview  of  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  relating 
to  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service. 

ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  3595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
interiiational  control  of  the  production  of, 
and  traffic  in,  opium,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  3596:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor -Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  in  Industries  sub- 
stantially affecting  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 

PoRSYTHE.    Mr.    Kindness,   and   Mr. 

Corcoran)  : 

H.R.  3597.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 

within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
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the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
TERFiELD,  Mr.  Pkeyer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.      Waxman,      Mr.      Florio,      Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr. 
Madigan)  : 
HJl.    3598.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  the  program  of  assistance  for 
home  health  services  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  services 
programs;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Corhmerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  3599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  news- 
papers In  letterboxes  without  the  payment 
of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  used  in  the 
distribution  or  sale  of  a  trademarked  soft 
drink  product  or  a  trademarked  private  label 
food  product  not  be  deemed  unlawful  per 
se;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.   Conte,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Downey,  "Mi.  Frey,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,   Mrs.   Meyner,   Mr.   Mikva, 
Mr.  Ottingeh,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.    Scheuer,    Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of 
California,     and     Mr.     Young     of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  3601.  A  bin  to  provide  for  loans  for 
the    establishment    and/or    construction    of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  3602.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  preservation  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural,    archeological     and     cultural     re- 
sources, to  establish  a  coordinated  national 
historic  preservation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Ms.  Burke  of  California, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McHuoh, 
Mr.  Maguire,  Ms.  Meyner,  Ms.  Mik- 
ULSKi,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  termination 
of    investment    Insurance    and    guaranties 
issued  by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  In  any  case  In  which  the  inves- 
tor makes  a  significant  payment  to  an  offi- 
cial of  a  foreign  government  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  actions  of  such  govern- 
ment:   to  the   Committee   on  International 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mineta,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer, 

Mr.     Simon,     Ms.     Spellman,     Mr. 

Steers,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  termination 
of  investment  insurance  and  guaranties 
Issued  by  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  in  any  case  in  which  the  Inves- 
tor makes  a  significant  payment  to  an  offi- 
cial of  a  foreign  government  for  the  purpose 


of  influencing  the  actions  of  such  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,       Mr.       LaFalce,       Mr. 
Stokes,      and      Mrs.      Collins      of 
IlUnols)  : 
H.R.    3605.   A    bill   to   amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  consolidate  within  a  single 
comprehensive  national  welfare  program  all 
of  the  existing  Federal  public  assistance  and 
welfare  programs,  with  all  residents  of  the 
United  States  being  guaranteed  an  adequate 
minimum  income;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Agrlculure,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3606.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  enter  into  a  contract  or 
contracts  for  experimental  aeronautical  satel- 
lite communications  services  without  regird 
to  the  provisions  of  31  (U.S.C.  665(a)  or  41 
U.S.C.  11;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3607.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Texas,    Mr.    Kildee,    Mr.?. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Steic- 
ER)  : 
H.R.  3608.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in   the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress  shall 
not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoNiOR,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr.    Kostmayer,   Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.     Moakley,    Mr.    Moorhead    of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Panetta,     Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr.     Stark,     Mr. 
Tucker,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  certain  activities  designed  to 
support  or  defeat  any  legislation  or  legisla- 
tive issue  on  the  ballot  in  any  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus, Mr.   Carr,  Mr.   Cornwell,  and 
Mr.  Mineta  )  : 
H.R.   3610.   A   bill   to  prohibit   the   use   of 
Federal  funds  for  certain  activities  designed 
to  support  or  defeat  any  legislation  or  legis- 
lative Issue  on  the  ballot  in  any  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  ToNRY,  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers, 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Dor- 
nan,   Mr.    Panetta,    Mr.    D'Amoubs, 
Mr.  Mikva,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  as  "National 
Lupus   Week";    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  LOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Jefferson  F.  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio) : 
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to  designate 
third  Monday 
as  "National 
on  Post 


Co  mmlttee 


h  mself ,  Mr.  Part, 
CofRADA,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.    Cava- 
of  Okla- 


Maj  zoli. 

El  WARDS 


solut  on 


Cons1  Itutlon 


proposing  an 
of    the 
protefctlon  of  unborn 
to  the  Commlt- 


Calljornla: 
Concurre  nt  resolution  to 
{ ddltional  copies 
S  ibcommlttee  on 
Rlgpts  of  the  Com- 
the  Committee 

or  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Mkeds,  Mr. 

Mr.    Brademas, 

Mr. 

Mr.  Thompson, 

Mr.  Flow- 

Mr.  Preter, 

and  Mrs.  Pen- 


ROS  rENKOWSKI, 


BOLl  ING, 


Represent  itlves 


H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution 
the  week  commencing  with  t  he 
In    February    of    each    year 
Patriotism  Week";  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for 
Mr.  KiNDESs,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hyde,   Mr 
NATTGH,  and  Mr. 
homa) : 
H.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  res 
amendment    to    the 
United  States  for  the 
children  and  other  persons; 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  In  April  eai  h  year  as  "Na- 
tional Private  Property  Wee::";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Clvjl  Service. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
H.  Con.  Res.  117 
provide  for  the  printing  of 
of  certain  hearings  of  the 
Civil  and  Constitutional 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary;   to 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  ( 
Obey,  Mr.  D'Amottrs 
Price,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Plynt,  Mr.  RoDiNO, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr 

ERS,    Mr.    KASTENMEipR 

Mr.  Phillip  Burpon 
WICK)  : 
H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to 
of    the    House    of 
other  piu-poses;  divided  and 
lows:  Title  I.  section  301,  anc 
and  vn  referred  to  the 
for  a  period  ending  not  latei 
25,  1977;  Title  II  and  section 
the  Committee  on  Standards 
duct   for    a   period    ending 
February  23, 1977;  and  sectloi  i 
the  Committee  on  House 
a  period  ending  not  later  thin 
1977. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution 
recommendations  of  the 
spect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
transmitted  to  the  Congres 
year  ending  September  30,  l_ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Ten^iessee : 
H.    Res.    289.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  of 
the  major  television  netvv_. 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessai  y 
of  the  television  vertical 
provide  captioning  of  ^--e.-- 
Impalred  Individuals;   to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.   GRASSLEY   (f|r 
Beard  of  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Mr.  D'Amours 
of  California,  Mrs 
see,  and  Mr.  Brinkl^ 
H.   Res.  290.  Resolution 
recommendations  of  the 
spRct  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
transmitted  to  the   Congress 
year  ending  September  30,  __ 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civl 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY 
Mr.  RoussELOT)  : 
H.  Res.  291.  Resolution 
consideration  of  the  resolutlot 
to  disapprove  the  recomme 
President  with  respect   to 
Federal  officials;  to  "the  Con- 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCH^tIDT 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution 
recommendations  of  the 
spect  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  fo; 
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ending  September  30,  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  (for  her- 
self,  Mr.   Pike,   Mr.   Runnels,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Downey, 
and  Mr.  Lujan  ) : 
H.   Res.   293.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral   of  budget  authority  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration  to  conduct  a  biomedical   and 
environmental    research    program    (deferral 
number  D  77-52) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  compilation  of  tributes  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  commemorate  the  years  of  service  of  the 
Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  But- 
ler, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mrs.  SiarrH  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.     Emery,    Mr.     McKinney,    Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.   Quie,   Mr.   Whitehurst. 
and  Mr.  Burgener)  : 
H.  Res.  295.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida,   Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Stanton,    Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bur- 
gener. Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Frey,   Mr.   Quie,  Mr.  Schulze,  and 
Mr.  Ketchum)  : 
H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  audit  accounts  of  committees. 
Members,  and  officers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE : 
H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

12.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Leglslatrre  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  U.S.  Forest  Service  purchase  of  lands  at 
Lake  Tahoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

13.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  withdrawing  its  ratification 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

14.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  requesting  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  natural  gas  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

H.R.  3611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Aryeh 
Makleff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Jesus  Fernandez  Tlrao  and  his  wife  Benylln- 
Lynda  Oblena  Tlrao;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3613.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Irma  Vic- 


toria Bolarte  Alvarado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

HJl.  3614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
C.   Clark,   Mary   L.   Clark,   and    Dorothy  j. 
Wilbur;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  3615.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Augustln 
Robleto-Caldera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  LafI 
Alisa  Toelupe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kal  Hung 
Pun,  also  known  as  Wah  Poon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  3618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha 
Castro  Fltz  Maurice;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Chelnek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  3620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Townsley:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  J. 
Andrews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  3622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aaron  Wayne  Ogburn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  3623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
L.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  3624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Yiu 
Luen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwl  Bok 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  3626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frances 
Alethea  E.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3627.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Aslbra-Mlnta,  his  wife  Grace  Asibra-Mlnta, 
and  their  son  William  K.  Aslbra-Mlnta;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  3628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
R.  Klun  and  Helen  Klun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting  Co.  of  Florida,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
45.  Mr.  STEIGER  presented  a  petition  of 
Karen  Le  Clair,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  and  others, 
relative  to  the  proposed  salary  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cials; to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  110 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

At  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "348,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$350,200,000,000" 

At  page  1,  line  7,  strike  $10,600,000,000"  and 
insert  "$8,900,000,000" 

At  page  1,  line  13,  strike  "$70,315,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$68,615,000,000" 

At  page  1,  line  14,  strike  "$720,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$718,800,000,000" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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FIFTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  REESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE   OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  Lithuanians  around  the  world, 
Including  the  very  sizable  Lithuanian- 
American  community,  commemorate 
this  day  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sor- 
row— joy  because  of  the  22  years  Lithu- 
ania enjoyed  its  freedom  and  sorrow  be- 
cause for  the  last  quarter  century  a  once 
free  nation  has  bravely  endured  Soviet 
domination.  Lithuanians  have  always 
found  it  hard  to  accept  that  their  coun- 
try was  being  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  resisted  their 
dominance. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, one  might  fear  that  these  brave 
people  might  give  up  hope.  But  they 
have  not,  and  they  are  persisting  with 
determination  in  seeing  that  their  civil 
and  human  rights  are  observed.  We  here 
in  America  must  also  be  vigilant  that 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  be  observed. 

In  particular,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  haras.sed  and  taken  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  Lithuanin  Catholic 
Church.  Untold  members  of  Lithuanian 
dissidents  have  been  arrested  and  Im- 
prisoned for  publishing  or  distributing 
'The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Cath- 
olic Church."  This  unofficial  publication 
covers  religious  life  in  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  communities  and  documents 
the  prosecution  of  church  members, 
court  proceedings  against  them,  state- 
ments in  defense  of  religious  freedom 
officiallv  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution, and  similar  matters. 

At  the  present  time,  the  West  is  learn- 
ing about  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
Niiole  Sadunaite  who  was  arrested  In 
lithuania  in  August  1974,  because  a  par- 
tially typed  copy  of  the  Chronicle  was 
.found  during  a  police  search  of  her 
house.  A  year  later  she  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  this  offense  and  sentenced 
to  3  years  hard  labor  and  3  years  of 
e}!ile.  Niiole  has  been  doing  hard  labor 
for  a  year  in  a  prison  camn  known  as 
the  Mordovian  Complex.  Besides  the 
hard  labor,  her  health  has  suffered  from 
a  meager  diet. 

I  have  joined  Representative  Don.^ld 
Pkasep  and  Representative  Newton 
Steers  in  signing  a  letter  that  was  re- 
cently sent  to  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev 
requesting  that  the  case  of  Nijole  Sadu- 
naite violates  several  human  rights  guar- 
anteed her  under  international  agree- 
ment."f.  most  notably  her  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  guaranteed  in  article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
P.ights,  and  her  religious  freedom  as  set 
forth  In  article  7  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. 


It  Is  the  courage  of  Lithuanian  dissi- 
dents such  as  Nijole  Sadunaite  which 
brings  worldwide  attention  to  the  plight 
of  peoples  still  living  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation, and  who  still  dare  to  risk  their 
lives  in  order  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 
She  serves  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  the  continuing  need  to 
speak  out  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment whenever  they  choose  to  ignore 
the  claims  for  freedom  from  oppression 
by  the  millions  of  people  who  live  un- 
willingly under  Soviet  rule. 

At  this  time,  in  our  commemoration 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  we  must 
remember  those  in  prisons  like  Miss 
Sadunaite,  and  hope  that  by  our  posi- 
tive actions  we  can  help  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  those  who  suffer  like  her. 


A  MAN  FOR  AMERICA— PRESENTLY 
A  BOY  SCOUT  FROM  TEXAS 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  meet  a  yoimg 
man  from  Texas  with  whose  views  and 
opinions  I  am  very  much  in  accord.  In 
fact,  I  find  his  speech  which  took  second 
place  in  the  public  speaking  contest  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  a  work  of 
inspiration — for  two  reasons — because  of 
its  exemplary  content  and  because  it  set 
me  thinking — with  young  men  like  this 
there  is  great  hope  for  future  Ameri- 
cans. The  name  of  this  fine  young  ora- 
tor If;  Lee  Zachary  Maxey  and  I  set 
forth  here  a  brief  statement  of  his  back- 
ground : 

The  1976  Boys'  State  Governor  of  Texas, 
Lee  Zachary  is  president  of  Phyllis  Wheatley 
High  School's  Post  9718.  He  is  an  honor  stu- 
dent, student  council  president,  and  an 
award-winning  ROTC  commander.  He  joined 
Scouting/USA  as  a  Cub  Scout  In  1966  and 
also  has  been  a  Scout  Youth  minister  and 
church  choir  member,  he  has  belonged  to 
the  Singing  Boys  of  Houston  choral  group, 
was  elected  a  senator  at  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Nation  this  summer  In  Washington,  and 
finds  time  for  basketball.  He  plans  a  career 
In  the  ministry. 

His  award-winning  speech  follows : 
Spirit  of  '76 — America's  Horizons 
(By  Lee  Zachary  Maxey) 

A  few  centuries  ago,  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Christopher  Columbus  approached 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
and  as  an  old  but  untrue  story  goes,  "Tried 
to  prove  that  the  world  was  round."  That 
story  also  states  that  the  "majority  popu- 
lous" stuck  to  the  opinion  that:  "The  earth 
was  as  flat  as  a  pancake."  People  thought 
that  they  (Nina,  Plnta,  Santa  Maria)  would 
fall  off  the  edge  of  the  world,  because  they 
also  thought  that  the  world  ended  at  the 
horizon. 

According  to  the  story  the  great  experi- 
ment ended,  but  In  triumph.  Columbus  did 
three  things.  (1)  He  proved  that  the  world 
was  round.   (2)    Proved  that  the  world  did 


not  end  at  the  horizon.  (3)  Discovered  Amer- 
ica. 

Over  200  years  another  great  experiment 
began.  The  experiment  was  successful.  This 
experiment  started  July  4,  1777.  Reached  Its 
first  horizon  July  4,  1876,  and  reached  Its 
second  horizon  July  4,  1976.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises:  "What  la  the  name  of  this  great 
experiment.  The  United  States  of  America 
and  we  are  celebrating  the  crossing  of  the 
second  horizon  of  this  great  experiment.  The 
celebration's  name  The  American  Bicenten- 
nial. 

To  be  honest,  many  people  are  tired  of  the 
word  bicentennial.  Bicentennial  this  and  bi- 
centennial that.  Some  establishments  with 
bicentennial  themes  are: 

Early  American  Fried  Chicken 

Ben  Franklin's  Kite  Shope 

Spirit  of  '76  Burgers 

Martha  Washington's  Pastries 

Revolutionary  Fish  &  Chips 

Nathan  Hale  Pancake  Palace 

Beneath  all  the  commercialism,  the  Bi- 
centennial is  a  time  of  recollection.  Re- 
membering great  men  who  have  done  their 
part  to  make  America  great. 

For  example,  Abraham  Ltacoln,  In  one  of 
the  most  underrated  discourses  he  made, 
gave  us  the  perfect  definition  of  a  democ- 
racy, "A  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  and  a  nation  of 
this  caliber  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth." 
He  was  also  an  anti-slavery  proponent,  say- 
ing in  one  of  the  debates  between  him 
and  Stephen  Douglas,  "A  House  Divided 
Against  Itself  Cannot  Stand." 

Many  influential  black  Americans  have 
said  that  Blacks  have  nothing  to  celebrate 
durtog  the  American  Bicentennial.  But  ac- 
cording to  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hooks,  mem- 
ber of  the  P.C.C,  we  have  some  thing  to 
celebrate — Survival — and  that  America  has 
produced  black  Americans  who  have  made 
their  footprints  In  American  history  such 
as: 

Dr.  George  W.  Carver — 600  by-products 
from  a  peanut.  "He  knew  what  a  peanut 
was  before  Jimmy  Carter's  granddaddy  knew 
how  to  plant  one." 

Dr.  William  H.  Williams— first  man  to 
surgically  repair  a  heart. 

Dr.  Charles  Drew — discovered  that  blood 
could  be  drawn  from  a  man,  stored,  and 
Injected  Into  another  man. 

I  read  once  that  America  was  built  on 
the  back  of  the  immigrant.  The  last  two 
lines  of  "Give  me  your  tired  your  poor"  so 
on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  says : 

"Send  these  tempest  tossed  to  me" 

"I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  lifted  her  lamp  to: 

Albert  Einstein,  from  Germany — Theory  of 
relativity 

Irving  Berlin,  from  Germany — God  Bless 
America  and  White  Christmas 

Knute  Rockne,  from  Norway — Coach  at 
Notre  Dame 

The  Bicentennial  Is  also  a  period  of  re- 
membering that  we  are  a  government  that  is 
a  constitutional  republic  which  definitely 
believes  that  "No  man  Is  above  the  law." 

Remembering  that — Just  about  everybody 
has  had  a  voice  In  government  for  over  200 
years. 

Remembering  that — We  are  guaranteed 
certain  Inalienable  rights. 

Remembering  that — Through  Divine  Provi- 
dence we  have  been  able  to  help  others  who 
could  not  do  for  themselves. 

Remembering  that — We  can  serve  God,  how 
we  want  to,  where  we  want  to,  and  when  we 
want  to.  Guaranteed  by  Constitution. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  me?  The  Bloenn- 
tennial  is  a: 
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Time  of  Awakening 

Time  of  Renewal 

Time  of  Subjection  to  Go^  I 

Time    for    everyone    to 
meandering  street  of  brotljerhood 
and  brothers. 

In  conclusion — ^Let  us  let 
remain  in  each  of  our 
stand  as  a  bulwark  to  futu 
let  them  know  that  we  are 

"One  nation  under  Ood, 
liberty  and  justice  for  all." 


hea  rts 


le 


the  Bicentennial 

Let  us  let  It 

generations.  To 
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Indivisible,  with 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  lORSYTHE 

OF   NEW    JERi  EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENTATIVES 
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Even  though  many 
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Lithuanians  have  not 
lence.  The  Western  WoHd 
heard  of  the  sacrifices 
patriots,  despite  attempl|s 
Union  to  suppress  all 
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Although  modem  mapjs 
ania  as  being  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U 
has  steadfastly- 
nonrecognition  of  this 
Lithuania  and  her 
slnki  agreement,  in  fact 
dorses  the  principle  of 
peaceful  means. 

The  proud  people  of 
ing  to  free  themselves 
liglous    and    political 
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Americans  and  defenders  of  freedom,  we 
of  the  free  world  join  the  Lithuanians  In 
celebrating  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent  state 
of  Lithuania,  and  the  726th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Lithuania. 


PASSTHROUGH    OF    SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY INCREASES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
veterans  who  receive  pension  benefits  as 
well  as  social  security  benefits  are  being 
shortchanged,  compared  to  recipients 
who  are  not  veterans,  because  each  time 
social  security  benefit  rates  are  in- 
creased, these  veterans  usually  suffer 
some  reduction  in  their  veterans  pension. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
137.  to  assure  that  these  veterans  receive 
the  full  benefit  intended  from  congres- 
sional action  on  social  security  rates. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose behind  vetrans  pensions  is  income 
maintenance.  In  that  sense,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pension  program 
does  overlap  with  social  security  pro- 
grams. But  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
led  originally  to  the  veterans  pension  is 
more  than  a  mechanism  for  merely 
maintaining  a  needy  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation. The  original  intent  was  to  pro- 
vide recognition  from  a  grateful  Nation 
when  most  needed  and  in  the  most  use- 
ful form.  It  is  this  intention  that  Is  ig- 
nored under  existing  law. 

As  presently  calculated,  a  veterans' 
pension  is  equivalent  to  an  amount 
which  maintains  countable  income  at  not 
more  than  $3,450.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  dependent  upon  the  difference 
between  $3,540  and  the  total  countable 
income  from  other  sources.  Since  social 
security  benefits  are,  in  part,  included  in 
the  sum  of  "other  sources."  a  veterans' 
pension  allowance  is  necessarily  reduced 
with  an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  amount  of  reduction  in  the  pen- 
sion benefit  varies  in  degree  based  upon 
the  differing  levels  of  VA  pensions,  but 
most  pensioners  do  suffer  some  reduc- 
tion. 

The  result  is  that  when  the  Intention 
of  Congress  is  to  improve  the  plight  of 
those  on  social  security  with,  for  exam- 
ple, a  10-percent  increase  In  benefits,  the 
veteran  pensioner  receives  less  than  the 
full  10  percent.  The  nonveteran  social 
security  recipient's  lot  is  improved  to  the 
full  extent  of  congressional  intention, 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  veteran 
recipient  is  damaged.  Although  most  vet- 
erans do  experience  a  net  gain  in  aggre- 
gate income,  the  veteran  Is  inequitably 
treated  compared  to  similarly  situated 
nonveterans,  since  the  veteran  does  not 
receive  all  that  Congress  intends. 

As  I  have  said,  my  bill,  H.R.  137,  would 
make  certain  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  would  not 
have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced  because  of  increases 
In  monthly  social  security  benefits. 
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The  social  security  increases  voted  by 
Congress  are  meant  to  offset  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  inflation,  particularly  on 
such  basic  essentials  as  food,  for  those 
most  in  need  who  are  living  on  small, 
fixed  incomes.  Too  many  pensioners  have 
suffered  the  bitter  irony  of  a  reduction 
in  vetrans  pension  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  social  security.  It  Is  now  up  to 
Congress  to  make  certain  that  its  Intent 
is  not  subverted  by  this  technicality  in 
the  language  of  the  veterans  pension 
program. 

I  urge  the  earliest  possible  action  of 
this  Congress  on  H.R.  137. 


TERRORISM  MUST  BE 
DISCOURAGED 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  an  editorial  recently  about 
the  alleged  terrorist  who  was  released  in 
France. 

Its  message,  I  think,  Is  an  Important 
one  and  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 
France  Protests  Too  Much 

Once  more  France  has  explahied  Its  feeling 
of  Abu  Daoud,  suspected  Palestinian  terror- 
ist, and  has  Insisted  on  the  extreme  rectitude 
of  Its  acts.  Once  more,  we  believe,  Its  explana- 
tion will  fall  to  soothe  outraged  nations.  It 
win  fall  because  Paris  only  sets  forth  why 
It  deems  Its  actions  legal — but  not  why  It 
deemed  them  necessary. 

The  latest  to  explain  Is  President  Valery 
Glscard  d'Estalng,  who  held  an  angry  press 
conference  to  denounce  a  "campaign  of  In- 
sult and  vilification  against  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  France."  But  he  said  nothing  to 
suggest  why  France's  honor  should  not  be 
Insulted.  Nothing  has  changed  and  sordid 
facts:  Into  France's  hands  there  fell  an 
avowed  revolutionary  believed  involved  In  the 
the  murder  of  the  Israeli  team  at  the  1972 
Munich  Olympic  Games.  And  France  let  hlm 

go. 

President  Glscard  acknowledges  that  West 
Germany  was  seeking  to  comply  with  extradi- 
tion requirements  and  that  Israel  too  was 
interested  In  extradition. 

There  were  technical  questions  surround- 
ing each  efifort,  and  after  four  days  a  court 
freed  him.  He  was  whisked  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  Jet  speed.  All  perfectly  legal  and  all 
within  the  powers  of  an  Independent  court. 

Mr.  Glscard  makes  the  most  of  these  facts, 
but  one  fact  which  he  neglects  Is  not  easily 
explained  away:  The  Court  need  not  have 
freed  Abu  Daoud  so  hastily;  It  might  have 
held  him  for  as  long  as  two  weeks  and  thus 
have  grlven  West  Germany  time  to  complete 
the  extradition  process.  The  French  govern- 
ment did  not  even  ask  the  court  to  do  this. 
On  the  contrary,  the  court — or,  more  accur- 
ately, the  government — seemed  In  a  tearing 
hurry  to  avoid  doing  so,  even  though  It 
was  the  most  Important  suspect  to  fall  Into 
French  hands  In  years. 

The  possible  reasons  for  France's  frantic 
Inaction  are  familiar  by  now:  the  fear  of 
offending  Arab  nations  which  sell  France  oil 
and  buy  Its  arms,  and  the  teax  that  other 
Palestinian  terrorists  might  have  staged 
atrocities  In  order  to  ransom  him.  These 
reasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice:  they 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  convenience  and  poll- 
tics.  And  nothing  that  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Glscard  or  by  Premier  Raymond  Barre  can 
wipe  away  that  truth. 
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We  have  long  contended  that  terrorism 
will  not  work  when  governments  refuse  to 
cave  In  to  it.  But  when  nations  give  In,  the 
obverse  becomes  true:  Terrorism  does  work, 
and  therefore  It  will  Increase  In  the  future. 
And  France,  which  has  protested  too  much 
In  this  case,  can  expect  to  bear  Its  share  of 
those  spreading  atrocities. 


THE  RATINGS  GAME 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  April  of 
1976,  nearly  100  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  signed  a  letter  asking  the 
nonpartisan  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  to  Initiate  an  Investigation 
Into  the  procedures  used  by  various  or- 
ganizations who  publish  ratings  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  made  it  very  clear  at  the  time  that 
we  were  not  questioning  in  any  way  the 
right  of  organizations,  or  anyone  for  that 
matter,  to  rate  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  public  officials.  The  right  to  pass 
judgment  on  elected  officials  Is  rooted 
firmly  In  the  first  amendment. 

The  thrust  of  our  main  point  was  that 
given  the  contradictory  ratings  that 
arise — one  group  says  a  Member  Is  "for" 
senior  citizens  and  another  group  says 
that  the  same  Member  is  "against" 
them — there  may  be  a  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  standardized  procedure 
or  code  of  ethics  which  groups  who  pub- 
lish ratings  may  choose  to  consult  In  the 
Interests  of  being  fair.  Of  course  any 
such  code  of  ethics  would  have  to  be 
completely  nonblnding.  Any  group  which 
chooses  not  to  comply  with  such  a  code 
must  be  free  to  do  so. 

This  has  never  been  a  partisan  issue.  I 
know  of  few  Members  of  either  party 
who  have  not  had  some  cause  for  com- 
paint  with  some  organization  or  group 
that  rates  them  in  a  manner  they  con- 
sider to  be  either  unfair  or  slanted. 

In  addition,  our  Intention  was  never 
to  hand  down  a  blanket  Indictment  of 
every  group  that  puts  out  ratings.  There 
are  numerous  organizations  who  take 
great  care  in  scrutinizing  Members'  vot- 
ing records  and  go  about  their  task  in  a 
highly  responsible  fashion.  These  groups 
perform  an  Important  public  service  and 
are  to  be  commended. 

Nevertheless,  not  every  group  is  re- 
sponsible. Hence  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  code  of  ethics  or  standard  operating 
procedure,  developed  by  the  groups 
themselves,  which  they  can  use  or  Ignore 
as  they  see  fit. 

I  am  personally  very  gratified  that  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  saw 
merit  In  our  request  and  that  It  took  the 
initiative  to  sponsor  a  conference  of 
groups  that  publish  ratings.  This  Con- 
ference of  Associations  and  Congres- 
sional Ratings  Groups  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  1977.  at  American  University  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  Informed  by  Mr.  Robert  Sldman, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee,  that  the  con- 
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ference  was  productive  and  that  a  report 
will  be  prepared  highlighting  various  as- 
pects of  the  discussion  which  took  place. 
I  know  that  this  report  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and  am 
hopeful  that  It  will  prove  useful  for  the 
many  organizations  who  publish  ratings. 

I  commend  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  for  their  responsiveness 
on  this  issue  and  am  inserting  Mr.  Sid- 
man's  letter  to  me  along  with  a  list  of 
the  organizations  who  participated  in  the 
conference.  It  is  both  ironic  and  signif- 
icant that  the  organization  which  reaUy 
prompted  this  exercise,  Environmental 
Action,  Inc.,  refused  to  respond  to  FCPC's 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  regret  their  refusal  to  cooperate, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  widespread 
complaints  which  have  been  made 
against  their  ratings  procedure  and  cam- 
paign techniques.  If  ever  there  was  a 
group  which  needed  desperately  to  vm- 
dertake  some  self-examination,  it  is  that 
group. 

An  Environmental  Action's  No.  1 
political  target  in  the  last  election,  it 
is  a  source  of  some  personal  consolation 
to  realize  that  only  three  of  the  so-called 
Dirty  Dozen  were  defeated,  proving 
once  again  that  the  voters  of  the  country 
are  entirely  capable  of  looking  beyond 
surface  generalities  and  basing  their  de- 
cisions on  the  true  facts. 

The  letter  and  list  of  organizations 
follow : 

Fair  Campaign  Practices 

Committee.  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  1, 1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  Last  April,  you  may 
recall,  you  appealed  to  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  to  Investigate  possible 
violations  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Code  by  the  Dirty  Dozen  organization,  and 
to  take  appropriate  action. 

This  letter  Is  to  advise  you  of  what  we 
have  done. 

As  we  told  you  on  receipt  of  your  letter 
(which  had  been  coslgned  by  more  than  80 
of  your  colleagues  In  the  House) ,  our  policies 
and  practices  precluded  our  taking  the 
actions  you  requested.  However,  we  did  pro- 
pose an  alternative  course  of  action. 

Accordingly,  we  first  discussed  their  con- 
gressional rating  practices  with  a  selected 
few  of  the  organizations  which  have  a  his- 
tory of  making  their  ratings  public.  We 
found,  with  few  exceptions,  they  would  be 
wining  to  enter  Into  discussions  of  their 
rating  practices  and  policies  with  each  other. 

We  then  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
School  of  Government  and  Public  Admin- 
istration, American  University,  and  the 
School  of  Public  and  -International  Affairs, 
George  Washington  University.  They  agreed 
to  participate  in  our  proposed  program. 

Since  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee had  no  funds  for  such  an  activity,  we 
next  approached  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
for  a  grant  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  con- 
ducting a  meeting,  and  preparing,  printing 
and  distributing  papers  that  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  George  Washington  and  Amer- 
ican University  participants.  They  gen- 
erously approved  a  grant  for  these  purposes. 

We  then  Invited  some  fifty  officials  of 
trade,  professional  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions which  tradltlonaly  rank  the  votes  of 
members  of  Congress  and  make  their  ratings 
public,  to  an  off-the-record  discussion  on  the 
American  University  campus  on  January  6, 
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1977.  About  half  of  those  we  invited  accepted 
and  attended. 

The  meeting  was  moderated  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Zuchman,  professor  of  Journalism  Law  at 
Catholic  University.  A  last  minute  addition 
to  the  program  was  the  unsolicited  but  wel- 
come paper  from  Congressman  Cleveland; 
this  was  distributed  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  but  It  received  no  discussion. 

We  had  hoped  that,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting,  someone  of  the  attendees  would 
move  that  another  meeting  be  held  at  which 
a  code  of  fair  rating  practices  might  be  dis- 
cussed and  developed.  However,  no  such 
motion  was  made. 

Nevertheless,  from  informal  comments 
made  by  some  of  the  attendees,  we  feel  that 
such  discussions  may,  in  fact,  now  be  taking 
place  without  our  knowledge  or  help. 
Whether  they  are  or  not,  we  also  feel  that  at 
least  some  organizations  are  re-examining 
their  rating  practices  and  policies  in  the 
light  of  statements  and  discussions  at  the 
meeting. 

We  are  awaiting  the  final  drafts  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  meetings,  and  will 
then  have  them  printed  and  distributed  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Copies  wUl  go  to  you, 
of  course. 

I  am  enclosing  an  attendance  list  and  a 
copy  of  the  agenda  for  the  meeting. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  you  thought  to  call 
upon  us  In  the  first  place.  We  hope  our 
efforts  to  be  of  help  will  be  effective  in  the 
long  run. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Sidman, 
Executive  Director. 


Conference  of  Associations  and  Congres- 
sional Rating  Groups  Attendees 

J.  Charlene  Baker,  Chairman,  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action. 

Barbara  Bergin,  ChsOrperson,  National  Stu- 
dent Lobby. 

Helen  Blank,  Director,  American  Parents 
Committee. 

James  B.  Booe,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Nelson  Crulkshank,  President,  Betty  Dus- 
kln.  Research  Director  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

Donald  Donnelly,  Director  of  Information 
American  F^rm  Bureau  Federation. 

Victor  Kamber,  Director  of  Research  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department, 
APL-CIO. 

Sister  Maureen  Kelleher,  The  Network. 

Greg  Keneflck,  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

Peggy  Lampl,  Director,  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Joe  Standa,  Government  Relations  Special- 
ist, National  Education  Association. 

Charles  W.  Lee,  Executive  Director,  Com- 
mittee for  Full  Funding  of  Education  Pro- 
grams. 

Ray  Krause,  Washington  Representative, 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, Inc. 

Thomas  Reese,  Legislative  Director,  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation. 

W.  H.  Ryan,  Legislative  Coordinator,  In- 
ternational Assn.  of  Machinists. 

Bruce  Cameron,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Nick  Block.  Adm.  Secretary,  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation. 

Roy  M.  Stroupe,  Executive  Vice  President, 
National  Association  of  Business,  Inc. 

Wm.  M.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Director,  Com- 
mittee for  the  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress. 

Charles  Frltts,  Leg.  aide,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Irene  Kessell,  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

April  Moore.  National  Consumer  League. 

Rochelle  Horowitz,  American  Federation 
of  Teachers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INCREASING  STUDENT  FINANCIAL 
AID— ONLY  A  SMALL  PART  OF  EX- 
PANDING ACCESS  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION? 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CKiSHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  Public  Law  94-482,  Con- 
gress doubled  the  authorized  funding  for 
the  trio  programs:  Talent  Search,  Up- 
ward Bound,  educational  opportunity 
centers,  special  services  for  disadvan- 
taged students,  and,  a  new  program, 
service  learning  centers.  These  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs  provide 
counseling,  tutoring  and  information 
services  which  have  become  increasingly 
important  in  addressing  the  nonfinancial 
barriers  to  postsecondary  education  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

The  importance  of  eliminating  these 
nonfinancial  barriers  has  been  docu- 
mented in  a  recent  study  commission  by 
the  California  State  legislature.  Con- 
ducted in  the  Los  Angeles  high  schools, 
the  study  was  released  by  the  State  as- 
sembly's permanent  subcommittee  on 
postsecondary  education.  It  was  based 
upon  a  survey  of  1973  high  school  grad- 
uates and  their  activities  after  gradua- 
tion. Tho  results  indicate  that  additional 
dollai-s  for  financial  aid  may  ultimately 
have  a  diminishing  impact  on  access  to 
higher  education  unless  we  can  also  ad- 
dress the  enormous  additional  barriers  of 
low  levels  of  academic  achievement,  in- 
adequate information  and  inflexible  ad- 
mission policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  this  study's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  which  in- 
clude a  call  for  increased  fimding  for  trio 
programs.  We  will  soon  be  approaching 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  will  thus 
have  an  opportxmity  to  increase  the  level 
of  funding  for  these  vitally  important 
programs. 

The  full  study  is  available  from  the 
assembly  subcommittee  on  postsecondary 
education,  1116  9th  Street,  room  34,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.  95814  I  would  like  to 
bring  some  particular  excerpts  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Increasing  Student  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
grams :  A  Misdirected  Means  op  Expanding 
Access? 

(By   Bi-uce    Puller,    Committee    Consultant. 
-Assembly    Permanent    Subcommittee    on 
Postssccndary  Education.  California  Legis- 
lature, Sacramento,  Calif. 
The  drive  to  increase  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  poor  is  one  great 
society    initiative    which    has    maintained 
momentum.  Sparked  by  the  creation  of  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program 
in  the  1972  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments, increases  in  Federal  student-assist- 
ance programs  have  continued. 

In  the  current  (1975-76)  fiscal  year  tho 
Federal  Government  will  provide  funding  for 
student  aid  of  appro.xlmately  $1  billion  in 
grants.    9321    mUllon   in   direct   loans,    $452 
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million  to  help  finance  additional  loans,  and 
$390  million  In  work-study  funds — a  total 
of  over  $2.1  billion  In  federal  student  assist- 
ance. Total  appropriations  In  these  programs 
have  Increased  38%  In  the  past  three  years. 
State  administered  grant  programs  this  year 
wlU  provide  an  additional  $456  million,  an 
Increase  of  32%  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  Increasing  availability  of  student  aid 
dollars  has  clearly  resulted  In  college  op- 
portunities for  the  poor.  However,  recently 
collected  data  Indicate  that  additional  stu- 
dent financial  aid  will  most  likely  have  a  di- 
minishing affect  on  the  decision  of  low-in- 
come high  ."school  graduates  to  enter  college. 
Increasing  student  aid  appropriations  have 
substantially  reduced  and  approach  eventual 
elimination  of  financial  need  as  a  barrier  to 
college  for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
This  marks  a  significant  change  which  sug- 
gests that  policy  makers  must  begin  think- 
ing about  the  relative  priority  of  further 
reducing  the  financial  need  of  middle-Income 
students  or  attacking  the  remaining  motiva- 
tional, achievement,  Informational,  and  ad- 
mission barriers  which  preclude  further  pro- 
gress in  increasing  access  for  the  poor.  A 
point  Is  being  reached  where  the  number 
of  low-Income  and  minority  college  students 
will  no  longer  increase,  regardles  of  how 
much  additional  student  aid  money  is  ap- 
propriated and  In  spite  of  low  tuition  levels. 
These  recent  data  emerged  from  a  study  of 
postgraduate  choices  of  1,600  graduates  of 
20  Los  Angeles  high  schools.  ExtenslTe  re- 
search on  college  entrance  rates  of  high 
school  graduates  with  various  income,  ethnic, 
and  academic  achievement  characteristics 
was  conducted  In  the  early  and  mid-1960s. 
This  research  yielded  helpful  evidence  to 
support  advocates  of  publicly  funded  student 
aid  programs.  However,  little  Information 
which  discriminates  between  the  barriers  of 
financial  need  and  academic  achievement 
levels  has  been  collected  regarding  choices 
of  high  school  graduates  subsequent  to  the 
dramatic  Increases  in  student  aid  appropri- 
ations for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
The  Los  Angeles  study,  commissioned  by  the 
California  Legislature,  was  desls:ned  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  to  which  financial  need 
remains  a  barrier  to  college. 

The  Los  Angeles  study  yielded  evidence 
that  many  moderately  high  achieving,  low- 
Income  graduates  choose  not  to  enter  college 
primarily  due  to  rigid  admlslon  requirements 
and  a  lack  of  Information  about  postsecond- 
ary opportunities.  Of  all  graduates  with  at 
least  a  3.0  GPA,  20%  fev^er  low-Income  gradu- 
ates than  high-Income  graduates  entered  a 
four-year  college,  and  chose  Instead  to  enter 
the  work  force.  One-half  of  all  low-Income 
graduates  were  Ineligible  to  attend  Cali- 
fornia State  University  colleges  because  nec- 
essary entrance  tests  were  not  taken:  23% 
of  this  population  attained  GPAs  of  over 
2.8.  Of  these  moderately  high  achievers,  only 
4%  entered  a  four-year  Institution,  while 
31%  entered  a  community  college. 

LIMITATIONS    OF   THE    LOST   ANGELES   STTTDY 

The  data  derived  from  the  Los  Angeles 
study  certainly  cannot  lead  to  definite  con- 
clusions about  nationwide  situations  or 
State  and  Federal  policies.  The  data  were 
collected  In  one  urban  area.  In  a  State  with 
a  tripartite  public  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  stratifies  students  according  to 
achievement  levels,  and  In  a  State  with  a 
strong  community  college  tradition. 

The  study,  however,  clearly  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  academic  achievement,  In- 
formation, and  Inflexible  admission  require- 
ments remain  as  greater  barriers  to  college 
for  the  poor  than  financial  need.  The  Los 
Angeles  study  should  be  replicated  In  other 
States  to  further  test  this  hjrpothesls. 
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RESPONSES    OF    POLICY-MAKERS 

At  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels,  legis- 
lators have  found  increasing  student  aid 
appropriations  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  method  of  Increasing  the  number 
of  low-Income  and  minority  students.  Yet 
prior  to  further  Increases  in  funding,  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  shovUd  spe- 
cifically determine  the  actually  marginal  Im- 
pact of  expanding  grant,  loan,  and  work- 
study  programs.  As  the  gap  between  financial 
need  cf  low-income  students  and  available 
students  aid  dollars  narrows,  legislators  and 
administrative  agencies  must  decide  whether 
additional  dollars  should  be  spent  on  keep- 
ing up  with  the  legitimate  Increasing  finan- 
cial needs  of  middle  Income  students  or  on 
educational  opportunity  programs  which 
serve  low  Income  students  comprehensively. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  educational  op- 
portunity programs  is  the  focus  on  sup- 
portive services  for  disadvantaged  students: 
counseling,  tutorial  help,  and  information. 

A  stronger  link  between  postsecondary 
institutions  and  secondary  and  Junior  high 
schools  Is  the  key  to  confronting  the  prob- 
lems of  low  academic  achievement  levels 
and  Inadequate  Information  about  educa- 
tional opportimltles.  Given  the  Increasing 
number  of  older  minority  students,  new 
methods  of  Information  delivery  should  also 
be  utilized  to  reach  low  Income  Individuals 
who  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  several 
years.  The  12  experimental,  community  based 
educational  opoprtunlty  centers  supported 
by  the  Office  of  Education  should  j'leld  more 
ample  data  regarding  the  probable  need  for 
such  services. 

Unlike  the  continuing  growth  of  student 
grant  programs,  further  development  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  programs  has  slowed, 
In  part  due  to  the  political  nonattraction  of 
these  programs.  The  pay-off  of  grant  pro- 
grams is  Immediately  seen  by  legislators: 
Money  Is  given  directly  to  an  applicant 
with  documented  financial  need.  The  bene- 
fits of  educational  opportunity  programs  are 
less  tangible,  often  more  costly.  Like  other 
programs  for  the  poor,  the  constituencies  of 
EOP  programs  are  often  neither  well  repre- 
sented nor  organized.  This  political  weakness 
Is  also  related  to  the  common  decentralized 
nature  of  the  campus  based  programs.  Stu- 
dent grant  programs  are  administered  by 
Federal  and  State  agencies  which  are  ex- 
perienced and  sophisticated  In  lobbying  for 
more  dollars. 

The  federally  supported  "trio"  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged — upward  bound,  talent 
search,  and  special  services — are  excellent 
examples  of  programs  which  comprehensively 
address  the  problems  of  access  for  the  poor. 
Yet  while  Federal  grant,  loan,  and  work  study 
programs  have  increased  in  an  amount  of 
$600  million  In  the  past  three  years,  the  trio 
programs  have  received  no  budget  Increases. 
This  has  occurred  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Increases  in  the  BEOG  program.  In  particu- 
lar, have  brought  onto  campuses  many  ad- 
ditional low-income  students  who  need  the 
supportive  services  provided  by  the  trio  pro- 
grams. 

President  Ford's  proposed  1976-77  Federal 
budget,  now  being  discussed  In  the  Con- 
gress, ironically  proposes  a  $385  million  ex- 
pansion of  BEOG  and  a  $10  million  cut  In 
the  trio  programs.  The  responses  of  the 
Washington  higher  education  lobbyists  will 
be  Interesting  to  watch  because  they  have 
consistently  virged  vast  Increases  In  BEOG 
while  generally  Ignoring  the  trio  programs. 

As  rising  college  costs  surpass  Increases  in 
family  Income  levels,  the  financial  needs  of 
middle,  and  even  upper.  Income  students  will 
draw  away  additional  government  resources 
that  could  otherwise  go  to  low  Income  stu- 
dents or  to  support  expanded  educational  op- 
portunity programs.  Between  fall  1974  and 
fall    1975,    the    median    family    Income    of 
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new  State  scholarship  winners  In  California 
jumped  from  $11,700  to  $14,200. 

As  Increases  In  financial  aid  programs  more 
adequately  meet  the  financial  needs  of  low- 
Income  applicants,  there  Is  already  a  stronger 
push  to  allocate  more  and  larger  grants  to 
middle  and  even  upper  Income  students.  Low 
Income  students  who  have  low  achievement 
and  motivational  levels  and  little  Informa- 
tion about  postsecondary  opportunities  and 
who,  therefore,  never  apply  for  financial  aid 
are  not  being  assisted.  Nor  are  support  serv- 
ices being  expanded  for  many  low  income 
students  who  will  drop  out  because  of  a  lack 
of  necessary  support  services  after  grant  pro- 
grams have  provided  access.  If  It  Is  assumed 
that  persistence  Is  a  valid  measure  of  effec- 
tiveness of  financial  aid  programs,  marginal 
expansion  of  supportive  services  may  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  efficiency  of  grant 
programs 

Policy-makers  should  also  explore  creative 
alternatives  to  conventional  EOP  programs. 
In  the  early  1970s  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  supported  programs  that 
provided  work  study  aid  to  low  income  col- 
lege students  who  returned  to  their  commu- 
nities as  peer  tutors  and  counselors  for  high 
school  students.  Pimdlng  methods  are  also 
needed  which  encourage  greater  cooperation 
among  colleges  within  a  specific  region  which 
currently  compete  for  low  income  students. 

Finally,  policy  makers  should  learn  more 
about  how  students  assistance  programs  af- 
fect choices  of  students.  Policy  makers  con- 
tinually assume  that  more  financial  aid  will 
enable  more  low-Income  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  benefit  from  opportunities  and/or 
lack  siifflclent  achievement  and  motivational 
levels,  entering  college  is  not  a  realistic 
choice,  regardless  of  how  much  financial  aid 
is  available.  Nor  are  public  programs  of  much 
service  If  they  provide  financial  aid  (like 
BEOG)  to  low  Income  students  who  soon 
drop  out  due  to  a  lack  of  support  services. 
Government  efforts  must  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  these  latter  two  groups 
of  students  If  we  are  serious  about  eventually 
providing  equal  post-secondary  opportuni- 
ties because  they  are  the  ones  with  the  fewest 
realistic  choices  and  opportunities. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  res- 
toration of  independence  to  Lithuania. 

Although  this  independence  was  short- 
lived, the  spirit  of  freedom  of  those  in 
Lithuania,  and  those  Lithuanian -Ameri- 
cans is  strong. 

Today,  as  we  remember  this  anniver- 
sary, all  Americans  must  join  with  this 
small  nation  in  assuring  them  that  they 
are  not  forgotten  in  this  quest — and  that 
it  has  oMi  support.  The  domination  and 
suppression  which  these  people  live  with 
every  day  of  their  lives  must  remind 
freedom -loving  Americans  of  how  rich 
we  are  in  being  able  to  enjoy  the  most 
basic  and  vast  human  rights,  and  how  we 
must  persevere  so  that  these  human 
rights  can  be  shared  with  all  countries 
whose  people  yearn  for  them. 

The  history  of  freedom  in  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  State  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  11th  century.  I  ask  my  col- 
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leagues  to  join  me  in  working  to  assure 
that  restoration  of  this  liberty  will  be 
accomplished  in  this,  the  10th  century 
of  that  magnificent  heritage. 


KMPC:  50  YEARS  OF  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1977,  radio  station  KMPC  will 
observe  its  50th  anniversary  of  broadcast 
service  to  the  people  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. Starting  from  a  hand-engineered 
transmitter  which  broadcast  only  in  the 
evening  hours  in  1927,  KMPC  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  leaders  of  radio  in  Cali- 
fornia, providing  diverse  and  compre- 
hensive news,  sports,  public  service,  com- 
munity involvement,  and  music  program- 
ing. KMPC  can  look  back  with  pride  on 
its  years  of  achievement.  We  can  all  look 
ahead  in  anticipation  of  its  continued 
excellent  service  in  the  future. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  KMPC's  story  of  its  past 
half  century,  and  to  join  in  wishing  the 
station  and  its  staff  a  productive  and 
fulfilling  future: 

KMPC:  60  Years  of  Community  Service 
THE  history 

KMPC's  first  official  air  date  was  February 
19,  1927,  when  It  went  on  the  air  as  KRLO, 
brodacastlng  from  218  Larchmont  In  Los 
Angeles,  licensed  to  Freeman  Lang  and  A.  B. 
Scott,  and  with  the  station's  original  engi- 
neering done  by  Bill  Deming  who  is  now  a 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist  In  Southern 
California.  The  station  was  on  the  air  only 
evenings,  and  then  only  "Sometimes,"  using 
Lang's  WE  373  double  button  carbon  mike 
and  a  phonograph  and  records  from  Scott's 
music  store  two  doors  away.  The  station 
boasted  of  250  watts.  Bemlng  also  had  what 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest 
remote  broadcasts  on  radio,  hosting  a  show 
which  was  an  early-day  version  of  Bowling 
for  Dollars  from  a  Los  Angeles  bowling  alley. 

Call  letters,  frequency  and  base  of  opera- 
tion all  changed  when  Lang  sold  the  station 
to  Ernest  J.  Krause  In  February  of  1928,  re- 
emerging  as  KEJK  in  Beverly  Hills.  Then,  In 
April  of  that  year.  It  was  sold  again,  this  time 
to  the  MacMlUan  Petroleum  Company,  and 
It  divided  Its  on-alr  time  with  Almee  Semple 
McPherson's  KPSG.  And,  on  October  15,  made 
yet  another  dial  p>06ltlon  change  as  Its  power 
was  doubled  to  500  watts. 

On  January  6,  1929,  the  station  moved  from 
401  Camden  Drive  In  Beverly  Hills  to  new 
studios  which  MacMIllan  had  constructed  at 
Wilshlre  and  Camden,  and,  19  days  later, 
changed  Its  dial  position. 

To  promote  association  with  Its  parent 
company,  a  request  was  made  In  February 
of  1929  to  change  the  call  letters  from  KEJK, 
which  was  still  strongly  Identified  with  the 
former  ownership,  to  BMP.  This  was  refused 
because  KMP  was  already  assigned  to  Boeing 
Air  Transportation  In  Omaha,  Nebraska.  On 
November  15  of  that  year  the  station  made 
Its  final  change  of  dial  position,  moving  from 
1170  to  Its  present  710.  (To  make  that  move 
possible.  KFVD.  which  later  became  KGBS. 
switched  from  710  to  1000.) 

On  March  14,  1930,  KEJK  officially  changed 
Its  call  letters  to  KMPC.  In  mid -March  of  1932 
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power  was  doubled  again 
March    11,    1933,    KMPC 
Beverly  Hills  Broadcastinfe 
$50,000. 

In  June,  1934,  Beverly 
Corporation  went  Into 
quired   by  the   Pacific 
Corporation;  the  receivership 
December.  On  August  4, 
Broadcasting      Corporatloi , 
acquired  by  George  A. 
for  $125,000. 

Richards  brought  Into 
stockholders   Blng   Crosby 
and  "Amos  and  Andy."  and 
tlon  "KMPC  The  Station  o 
Potter's  'Platter  Parade, " 
and    live    performances    b 
Woody  Herman,  Ray  Bloci 
were  part  of  the  dally  format 
out  to  make  KMPC  "The 
dependent  radio  station." 
Joined  the  station  In  1938 
1940  KMPC  was  licensed  to 
the  clock  and  to  increase 
daytime  and   1,000  watts' 
Loyd  Slgmon,  who  was  later 
became  director  of 
vised   another   increase   in 
watts  daytime  and  nlghttlijie 

In  1944,  outgrowing  Its 
KMPC  moved  from  Beverly 
set  Boulevard  In  Hollywooi  I 
the  period  when  KMPC 
as  Southern  California's 
uatlng  from  Hal  Berger's 
league   baseball   to   live 
Coast  League  baseball,  boxin  ; 
ling,  racing,  golf,  tennis  and 

In    1947   KMPC   received 
crease  its  broadcasting  powe  r 
during  daylight  hours,  with 
watts  at  night. 

Richards    died    in    1951, 
placed  In  the  hands  of  his 
by  now -general  manager 
assistant  Slgmon. 

In  1952  Mrs.  Richards 
sale,  and  Gene  Autry 
owner.  He.  Reynolds,  Slgmon 
chased  the  station  for  an  es 
as  the  "Station  of  the  Stars 
Inc.,   the   only   major   radio 
Angeles  to  be  owned  and 
residents. 
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Prom  KMPC  grew  Golden 
ers,  which  now  also  Includ*  s 
Francisco.  KEX  In  Portland 
FM  In  Seattle,  KTLA  in  Los 
Market  Radio,  Market  Buy 
and  Alrwatch. 

In  June  of  1968  KMPC 
ent  facilities  at  5868 
site  which  at  various  times  Ir 
history    has    been    the 
Brothers   (and  where  the 
filmed  and  Rin  Tin  Tin  laun4hed 
KPWB,  Paramount  Pictures, 
rink,  and  what  was  billed  at 
world's  largest  bowling  alley. 

THE    MILESTONE 

On  February  19,  1977.  

50th  anniversary,  "Beginning 
Years— A  Gold  Jubilee,"  and 
important   date   KMPC   Vice 
General  Managed  Stanley  L 
"We're  proud  of  the  past 
tlon  and  the  growth  and 
50  years,  but  we  prefer  to 
50  years  young,  not  old.  We 
past  to  do  still  better  In 
what  It's  all  about. 

"Obviously   you   can't   llv( 
achievements.    Oxir    50    yean 
Southern  California  Is  like 
showing  what  we  did  right 
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wrong,  a  learning  experience  to  make  us 
better  equipped  to  move  ahead  in  the 
future. 

"At  KMPC  we're  looking  ahead.  Looking  to 
the  future  for  better  things.  Looking  to  be 
of  more  service  to  the  community.  Looking 
to  be  more  Involved  in  the  community.  Look- 
ing to  afford  more  enrichment  in  our  pro- 
gramming, our  news,  our  music,  our  sports, 
our  traffic  coverage. 

"This  Is  the  best  market  In  the  world  for 
the  radio  medium  with  our  automobiles,  our 
outdoor  ptirsults.  the  diversification  of  res- 
idences, recreation,  and  the  great  movement 
and  mobility  of  people,  and  KMPC  is  proud 
to  be  such  an  Important  part  of  that 
market." 

THE    PRESENT 

Where  does  one  even  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  one  of  the  nation's  most  honored,  most 
financially  successful  stations? 

With  the  personality  line-up?  Dick  Whlt- 
tinghlll,  now  In  his  27th  year  with  KMPC; 
Gary  Owens  and  Geoff  Edwards  and  Wink 
Martlndale  and  Roger  Carroll  and  Clark 
Race,  all  known  nationwide  by  tv  audiences; 
Sonny  Melendrez  and  Pete  Smith  and  Robert 
W.  Morgan  and  Sle  HolUday. 

With  Its  traffic  coverage?  A  Jet  helicopter, 
a  second  helicopter  and  the  twin-engine  air- 
craft of  Alrwatch.  plus  1 1  broadcast  equipped 
mobile  units. 

With  Its  news  coverage?  The  largest  news 
department  of  any  Independent  radio  sta- 
tion, plus  news  specials  and  KMPC  Forum 
and  an  entertainment  editor  and  an  exclu- 
sive agreement  with  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes 
for  utilization  of  Its  foreign  correspondents 
and  foreign  bureau  chiefs  around  the  world 
and  Its  oft-honored  documentaries  and 
award-winning  specials. 

With  the  sports  coverage?  Dick  En  berg  and 
Fred  Hessler  and  Don  Drysdale  and  Steve 
Bailey  broadcasting  every  game  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Angels,  Los  Angeles  Rams.  UCLA  foot- 
ball and  basketball. 

With  Alrwatch?  Honored  by  virtually  every 
level  of  government  for  Its  service  In  time 
of  emergency,  for  the  crises  and  potential 
crises  which  it  has  discovered  from  the  air. 
for  Its  Pilot's  View  of  the  Weather  feature, 
for  Its  Junior  Alrwatch  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gram reaching  some  100,000  Southern  Cali- 
fornia youngsters  each  school  year. 

With  the  public  service?  KMPC's  year- 
round  deep  commitment  to  public  service, 
plus  its  own  special  events  which  raise  some 
$200,000  a  year  for  charity  with  Show  of  the 
World.  St.  Jude  Children's  Hospital  Radio- 
thon,  Dick  Whlttlnghill  Invitational  Golf 
Tournament,  and  other  annual  events. 

With  the  community  Involvement?  KMPC's 
determination  to  truly  serve  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, manifested  In  literally  hundreds  of 
regular  and  special  features  throughout  the 
year  such  as  Channelwatch,  beach  reports, 
ski  reports,  working  with  business  and  In- 
dustry as  a  clearing  house  to  get  Informa- 
tion to  their  employees  In  times  of  disaster, 
active  Speaker's  Bureau,  and  membership] 
Involvement  and  participation  in  countless 
charities  and  causes. 

Do  you  start  at  the  top,  with  Chairman 
of  the  Board  Gene  Autry,  Broadcast  Division 
President  Bert  West,  KMPC  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  Stanley  L.  Spero?  Or 
do  you  try  and  tell  the  story  of  each  of  the 
more  than  110  employees  who  play  Important 
roles  m  the  station's  success? 

Do  you  try  and  "define"  personality  radio, 
and  the  philosophy  behind  a  one-on-one 
relationship  with  the  listener?  Or  do  you 
simply  label  KMPC  an  entertalnment-lnfor- 
matlon-servlce  communications  medium? 

Where  does  one  even  begin  to  tell  the  story 
of  "KMPC  Beginning  Our  Second  50  Years— 
A  Gold  JubUee?" 
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ADDITIONAL    MANDATORY    SEN- 
TENCING COSPONSORS  LISTED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


OF    CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  page  3460  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  2, 1  listed  the 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  1559,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  mandatory  minimum  prison  sen- 
tences for  anyone  convicted  of  misusing 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
crime. 

Since  that  listing,  six  additional 
Members  of  this  Congress  have  joined 
in  cosponsorship.  They  include:  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan of  Alabama,  Mr.  Corcoran  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Goodling  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Grassley  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Kindness  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  Robert  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

I  would  like  to  thank  these  Members 
for  showing  their  dedication  and  sin- 
cerity to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  crime. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  en- 
close several  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  law  enforcement  officials  in  my 
home  State  of  California  in  support  of 
this  legislation : 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  28. 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
U.S.    Congressman,    32nd    District    of    Cali- 
fornia, Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Dear   Congressman    Anderson:    I   am   In 
receipt  of  your  recent   letter   advising  me 
that  you  are  again  submitting  before  the 
Congress   of   the    United    States   H.R.    1559 
which  will  provide  mandatory  five  years  im- 
prisonment for  any  person  convicted  of  us- 
ing a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  a 
federal  crime. 

As  you  will  recall,  I  voiced  my  personal 
support  of  this  measure  when  you  nrevi- 
ously  submitted  It  before  the  94th  Congress. 
Please  be  assured  that  you  have  my  con- 
tinued support  of  this  measure  and  any 
other  legislation  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  towards  the  reduction  of  crime  in  this 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1976.  represslble  crimes 
in  the  Harbor  Area  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  were  reduced  dramatically  by  13.3 
percent.  The  entire  City  of  Los  Angeles 
reduced  represslble  crimes  by  1.1  percent. 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  as  you 
know,  does  not  subscribe,  as  many  leading 
so-called  authorities  do,  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  do  very  little  about  the  upsurge  of  crime 
In  this  Nation.  If  we  have  had  any  success, 
and  I  think  we  have.  In  making  this  a  safer 
City  In  which  to  live,  work  and  raise  our 
families.  It  Is  because  the  people  here  care 
about  many  things  and  have  been  most 
helpful  In  working  with  our  Department  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  crime. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  have  an 
elected  official  such  as  yourself  that  takes  a 
genuine  Interest  in  crime  control  and  pro- 
vides us  with  the  support  we  need  to  do  an 
effective  job.  While  I  realize  not  all  persons 
convicted  of  violating  the  law  can  or  should 
be  Imprisoned,  I  certainly  believe  that  those 
persons  you  are  directing  your  attention  to 
through  H.B.  1559  are  of  the  type  that  need 
to  be  removed  from  our  streets  and  commu- 
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nlty  and  provided  with  an  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation  before  they  are  released. 

Thank  you  for  requesting  my  opinion  on 
this  measure.  You  may  be  sure  you  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  my  support  In  all  matters 
having  to  do  with  community  safety  and 
crime  reduction. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  1976  Sum- 
mary of  Crimes  and  Arrests  for  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  M.  Davis, 

Chief  of  Police. 
R.  L.  Mairs. 
Captain,  Commanding  Officer,  Harbor 
Area. 


CouNTT  OF  Alameda, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  January  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  your  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  control  of  firearms  during  the 
commission  of  a  felony.  Your  Bill  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  Section  12022  and  Section 
12022.5  of  the  Penal  Code,  State  of  California. 

I  do  not  believe  that  general  gun  control 
laws  will  take  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals — only  from  honest  citizens.  The 
Sullivan  Law  has  never  been  successful  In 
New  York,  and  Britain's  gun  control  has  not 
proved  successful  In  keeping  weapons  from 
the  IRA. 

I  strongly  believe  that  punishment  for  vio- 
lating the  law  Is  the  best  deterrent. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 

TOM  HOUCHINS, 

Sheriff. 

Stockton,  Calif., 

January  18,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Glenn  :  Thank  you  for  Including  me 
in  your  gathering  of  opinions  regarding  leg- 
islation that  you  have  Introduced  that  would 
provide  a  mandatory  five-year  penalty  for 
anyone  convicted  of  using  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a  federal  crime,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence  received  for  the  crime 
itself. 

I  not  only  enthusiastically  endorse  such 
legislation,  as  It  would  have  great  meaning 
towards  the  diminishing  of  criminal  activ- 
ity If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime  that  was  committed 
while  he  was  armed,  incarcerated  for  longer 
periods  of  time  but  I  feel  It  would  diminish 
to  a  great  extent  the  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate witnesses  and  the  victims  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  are  responding  to  such 
crime  scenes. 

I  feel  so  strongly  concerning  this,  I  am 
recommending  to  my  associates  that  thfey 
vigorously  support  such  a  measure,  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  cor- 
respondence to  Mr.  Ferris  E.  Lucas,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Sheriff's  Association. 
I  am  sure  my  associates  join  me  in  express- 
ing our  gratitude  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  N.  Canlis. 
Sheriff -Coroner,  San  Joaquin  County. 


Hanford,  Calif., 
January  17,  1977. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  H.R.  1659  is  the  type 
of  legislation  that  we  need  to  help  curtail 
the  use  of  weapons  by  the  criminal. 
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This  Is  better  than  trying  to  take  all  hand 
guns  away  from  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cleo  O.  Webb. 

Sheriff. 

Madera,  Calif., 
January  19, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
32nd  District,  California,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  HR  1559,  wherein  your  blU 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am 
that  you  have,  I  think,  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  law  enforcement 
in  this  area. 

The  disarming  of  citizens  Is  not  a  respon- 
sible way  to  approach  crime;  whereas  your 
bill,  which  holds  people  responsible  for  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences  of  their 
acts.  Is  In  the  best  Democratic  tradition. 
Best  regards, 

Edward  B.  Bates, 

Sheriff-Coroner. 

San  Diego,  Calif., 

January  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
32nd    Congressional    District,    House    Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  January  12  requesting  my 
comments  on  H.R.  1559  providing  for  man- 
datory penalties  for  those  persons  convicted 
of  Federal  crimes  while  using  firearms. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  extremely  sup- 
portive of  this  type  of  legislation  at  the 
State  level.  Recently,  California  enacted  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  requiring  manda- 
tory sentences  for  those  convicted  of  using 
firearms  In  the  commission  of  certain  crimes. 
I  am  convinced  that  measures  such  as  you 
propose  will  have  a  greater  Impact  on  our 
splraUlng  violent  crime  rate  than  so  called 
"firearms  registration"  legislation  which  has 
been  In  vogue  In  recent  years.  That  approach 
would  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  crimi- 
nal element. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  support  of  your 
bill  and  by  copy  hereof,  I  am  Informing  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Diego  Congressional  Delega- 
tion of  my  views  In  hopes  that  thev  will  lend 
their  support  In  this  matter. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  In  this  or 
any  other  matter  of  mutual  interest,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Dufft, 

Sheriff. 


FOOD  POWER 


HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years  we  have  seen  the 
positive  power  of  some  very  important 
issue-oriented  groups— women's  groups, 
ethnic  groups,  and  other  minorities- 
emerge  through  their  outspokenness 
with  outstanding  achievements. 

Last  weekend  in  Wichita,  constituents 
of  mine,  concerned  with  the  often  pow- 
erless situation  farmers  in  America  are 
finding  themselves,  handed  me  a  "food 
power"  button  to  wear.  I  wore  the  button 
that  day  and  because  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  American 
farmers  today,  would  like  to  share  with 
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you  the  remarks  I  made  last  Saturday, 
February  12,  1977,  at  the  Hutchinson 
Community  Junior  College  in  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.,  to  a  mixed  group  of  farmers 
and  other  constituents  concerned  with 
farming: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Dan  Glickman 
TO  Fottrth  District  Farm  Families 

I  propose  an  alliance  of  farmers  and  their 
families.  You  have  too  long  been  powerless 
and  your  lack  of  power  has  undermined  your 
ability  to  survive.  If  you  don't  survive,  nei- 
ther does  the  nation.  That  must  be  your 
message  to  Congress. 

The  American  farmer  Is  a  victim  of  his  own 
strength,  his  individualism.  But  that  very  In- 
dividualism has  worked  to  divide  our  farm- 
ers and  thus  weaken  them  as  a  force,  as  a 
voice,  as  an  effective  lobby  in  Washington. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  start  something 
For  yourselves  and  for  all  of  us.  To  prove 
that  individuals  can  join  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause  and  still  not  lose  that  Individu- 
alism that  makes  our  farm  families  great 
but  gain  from  a  new  found  strength  of  unity. 

And  if  you  unite  and  you  convince  the 
consumer  and  Congress  that  your  success  is 
their  success,  that  your  power  is  their  power, 
that  your  strength  is  their  strength  then  you 
will  have  realized  a  fundamental  truth- 
good  government  starts  and  ends  with  the 
people. 

I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can  for  you.  But  you 
must  help  yourselves.  The  issue  Is  not  how 
to  solve  your  problems,  for  you  must  first 
convince  this  nation's  leadership  that  there 
are  problems,  dire  problems  and  that  those 
problems  affect  us  all. 

They  see  only  the  surface.  They  see  grain 
surpluses,  high  prices  in  grocery  stores.  They 
do  not  see  that  surpluses  cannot  happen  If 
the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  farm.  They  can't 
see  that  the  farmer  Is  not  to  blame  for  those 
high  prices. 

Unite  and  teach  them.  Write  to  Washing- 
ton. Organize.  Come  to  Washington.  Make 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
hear  you.  I'm  wearing  a  button  a  volunteer 
made  for  me  that  says,  "Food  Power."  I  ask 
you  today  to  join  with  me,  to  help  us  make 
people  aware  of  the  Importance  of  food 
power  to  our  economy,  to  our  very  being  as 
a  nation. 

I  will  take  your  message  to  Secretary  Berg- 
land.  I  vsrlU  take  your  message  to  the  agri- 
culture committee.  I  will  take  your  message 
to  Congress.  But  you  must  speak  too;  you 
must  be  heard  too.  I  urge  you  to  organize, 
to  hep  me  help  you.  Act  today. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

of   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  GLAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  Lithuanian- 
Americans  throughout  our  country  In 
commemorating  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

It  was  on  February  16.  1918,  that  a 
council  of  delegates  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania.  That  country's  ad- 
mittance into  the  League  of  Nations  in 
September  of  1921  reaffirmed  Lithuania's 
basic  democratic  principles  and  peace- 
able association  with  her  fellow  nations. 

Regrettably,  Lithuania's  independence 
was  to  be  short-lived.  First  Soviet  and 
then  Nazi  troops  overwhelmed  that  small 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  STEWART  Ii.  McKINNEY 

OP  CONNEO  •ictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  RESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februiry  16.  1977 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  remember  this  through 
recognition  and  support  for  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  Lithuania. 


PROBLEMS  OF  AIR  CARRIER 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  per- 
sons are  unaware  of  the  serious  problems 
the  air  carrier  industry  faces  today. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Avia- 
tion Club  in  Washington  last  year,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Boullioun,  president  of  Boeing 
Commercial  Airplane  Co..  discussed 
these  problems  and  detailed  possible 
solutions. 

I  share  his  rem?.rks  with  my 
colleagues : 

Remarks    of    E.    H.    Boullioun,    President, 
Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Co. 

Thank  you,  Jim.  for  your  generous 
Introduction. 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Aviation  Club  and  Avlatlon/Space 
Writers  Association. 

Last  year  about  this  time  we  at  Boeing 
were  doing  our  one-year  and  five-year  busi- 
ness forecasts.  When  the  data  behind  these 
forecasts  was  shown  to  me,  I  was  shocked. 
It  looked  to  me  as  If  a  very  Important  pub- 
lic service  and  vital  Industrial  segment  of 
our  country  was  being  threatened.  I  called 
my  staff  together  to  develop  a  plan  so  we 
could  show  this  data  to  the  airlines,  the  con- 
cerned government  oflacials,  the  unions  and 
the  media.  At  first,  I  got  a  very  negative  re- 
action. My  salesmen  didn't  think  I  should 
meddle  In  the  airline  business.  The  indus- 
trial relations  organization  didn't  think  the 
unions  would  be  concerned.  The  public  re- 
lations staff  didn't  believe  that  this  was  any- 
thing that  was  of  Interest  to  the  media.  They 
did  think,  however,  that  the  government  of- 
ficials should  hear  about  It.  After  they  got 
over  their  parochialism  they  went  to  work  to 
provide  this  data  and  I  believe  most  of  you 
today  have  been  exposed  to  It. 

Basically,  the  data  explains  why  the  air- 
lines will  not  be  able  to  purchase  enough 
aircraft  during  the  next  several  years  to  meet 
both  replacement  and  traffic  growth  needs. 
This,  in  turn,  adversely  affects  public  serv- 
ice, high  value  employment  and  our  world 
market  leadership. 

The  reason  I  am  mentioning  this  is  be- 
cause what  really  happened  was  Just  the  op- 
posite of  our  first  reaction.  We  found  every 
organization  was  interested  in  the  data  and 
the  problems  that  were  posed. 

The  airlines  started  to  work  together  on 
this  common  problem.  The  unions  joined  us 
by  appointing  an  official  to  get  the  message 
Into  those  areas  where  It  would  be  effec- 
tive. The  networks,  major  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  presented  the  data  In  a  very 
constructive  and  objective  manner.  Even 
Congress  and  the  Administration  have  been 
Impressed  with  the  data  although  I  must  ad- 
mit they  have  yet  to  see  the  solution  In  the 
same  sequence  as  we  see  It. 

It  has  been  50  years  since  our  government 
and  Industry  joined  together  to  create  what 
has  become  the  finest  air  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  world  and  probably  the  best  pub- 
lic transportation  system  of  all  time.  The 
system  is  unique.  It  provides  the  largest  in- 
terconnecting network  for  passenger  travel 
ever  achieved.  Its  service  has  been  developed 
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to  accommodate  both  the  business  traveler 
who  Is  predominantly  schedule  conscious 
and  the  discretionary  traveler  who  is  pre- 
dominantly price  conscious.  It  provides  this 
service  with  coach  fares  that  cost  only  40  to 
60%  of  similar  service  provided  nearly 
everywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Recently,  however,  the  first  signs  of  weak- 
ness have  begun  to  appear.  During  the  last 
seven  years  our  air  transportation  system  has 
been  severely  tested. 

First,  the  general  economic  condition  of 
the  country  caused  air  traffic  growth  to 
drop  dramatically.  Nearly  every  forecast  of 
the  late  '60s  missed  the  extent  of  the  eco- 
nomic recessions  of  this  decade. 

Second,  there  was  a  major  change  in  serv- 
ice patterns:  The  proliferation  of  nonstop 
service  between  many  city  pairs.  In  the  late 
■60s,  the  airlines,  basing  their  equipment 
purchases  on  moderate  traffic  growth  and  a 
continuation  of  the  hub  spoke  system,  began 
ordering  large  wide-body  aircraft.  When 
traffic  dropped  and  the  hub  spoke  system 
was  replaced  by  the  proliferation  of  non- 
stop service,  the  big  Jets  could  not  be  filled. 
Because  of  the  long  lead  time  In  their  equip- 
ment purchase  programs,  the  airlines  were 
faced  with  considerable  overcapacity  which 
is  Just  now  disappearing. 

Third,  a  new  rate-making  formula,  known 
as  the  domestic  passenger  fare  investigation 
formula,  or  DPFI,  with  unique  efficiency  fea- 
tures was  employed  In  1971.  This  formula, 
based  upon  effective  utilization  of  capacity, 
hit  the  airlines  at  the  worst  possible  time, 
that  is  the  period  of  their  greatest  overca- 
pacity. They  had  no  way  to  adjust  capacity 
to  meet  the  formula  and  thereby  qualify 
for  higher  earnings. 

Foi-irth.  a  wholly  unexpected  tripling  of 
fuel  cost  was  incurred. 

Penalized  by  this  overcapacity  and  bur- 
dened with  a  phenomenal  Increase  In  fuel 
prices,  the  earnings  of  the  carriers  have  been 
diminished  to  dangerous  levels.  And,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  jet  age,  the  airlines  faced 
with  the  requirement  to  replace  existing  air- 
craft and  concurrently  acquiring  aircraft 
needed  for  growth. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  this  group. 
I  shall  not  belabor  them  but  I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  review  them  and  the  responses 
they  have  provoked. 

I  believe  airline  responses  to  these  factors 
indicate  that  they  managed  their  affairs  with 
great  prudence  during  this  period  and  have 
been  able  to  retain  a  high  level  of  public 
sen'lce.  But  as  I  Indicated  In  my  opening 
statement,  this  has  not  been  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  people  in  Washington,  D.C. 
They  believe  the  airlines  have  management 
Inefficiencies  and  the  entire  atr  system 
structure  is  now  under  challenge. 

For  the  past  several  years  some  people 
here  have  made  the  air  transportation  In- 
dustry the  target  for  more  purposes  than  I 
could  ever  Imagine  possible.  When  the  fuel 
crisis  hit,  the  airlines — using  less  than  four 
per  cent  of  our  nation's  annual  consumption 
of  oil — became  a  primary  target  of  the  fuel 
savers.  As  Inflation  climbed,  the  airlines — 
with  the  lowest  percentage  increase  in  prices 
of  any  major  service  Industry — became  the 
primary  target  for  cost  savers  who  advocated 
even  lower  fares.  As  the  public  became  more 
and  more  disenchanted  with  our  growing 
bureaucracy,  the  airlines — administered  by 
one  of  the  smallest  government  agencies — 
became  one  of  the  primary  targets  for  de- 
regulation. 

Regulatory  reform  has  now  become  a  ma- 
jor Issue. 

Consumer  advocates  and  some  members 
of  Congress  sponsor  open  competition  among 
carriers  In  the  belief  that  this  would  (1) 
lower  fares,  (2)  drive  out  the  Inefficient  op- 
erator and  (3)  allow  many  more  people  to 
fiy.  Another  group.  Involving  many  business 
leaders  and  government  officials,  looked  with 
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great  disfavor  upon  the  growing  government 
bureaucracy.  They  decided  that  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  would  be  a,  good  place 
to  begin  to  cut  back  government  involve- 
ment with  Industry. 

These  two  moves  toward  regulatory  reform 
have  been  supported  to  varying  degrees  by  a 
third  group.  Including  some  members  of  the 
air  transportation  Industry.  This  third  group 
believes  that  the  rate-making  processes  as 
practiced  for  all  forms  of  public  utilities  will 
never  allow  companies  within  those  busi- 
nesses to  make  a  sufficient  return  on  Invest- 
ment. Too,  a  common  attitude  among  all 
these  groups  Is  that  regulatory  reform  Is 
needed  for  simply  speeding  up  the  decision 
processes. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  pressures 
to  date? 

On  the  negative  side — 

(1)  Air  service  has  deteriorated. 

(2)  Several  major  airlines  are  struggling 
with  enormous  debts  with  little  prospect  of 
Improving  their  financial  positions  for  years 
to  come. 

(3)  The  U.S.  airlines  find  themselves  with 
an  aging  fleet  of  aircraft,  the  average  age  of 
all  commercial  aircraft  flyint  today  is  8 
years,  the  value  of  these  aircraft  Is  declin- 
ing and  their  operating  costs  Increasing. 

(4)  No  significant  Improvement  Is  being 
made  In  decreasing  total  aircraft  fleet  noise 
or  in  moving  toward  the  Introduction  of 
more  fuel  efficient  aircraft. 

On  the  positive  side — 

(1)  Congress  now  has  received  several  pro- 
posals for  regulatory  reform  and  consider- 
able testimony  has  provided  an  unusual 
amount  of  data  so  that  the  Impact  of  the 
various  changes  suggested  can  be  appropri- 
ately considered. 

(2)  The  Administration  has  released  a  new 
international  aviation  policy.  This  policy 
could  provide  better  International  service 
patterns.  ' 

(3)  A  proposal  to  provide  front  end  Incen- 
tive funds  for  the  replacement  of  older  nois- 
ier Jets  Is  now  under  consideration  within 
the  administration. 

(4)  The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  has  taken 
the  first  few  steps  toward  route  realignments 
and  adjustments. 

While  each  of  these  positive  steps  may  ulti- 
mately help  the  carriers,  none  of  these  ac- 
tions squarely  face  the  basic  problem  under- 
lying the  negative  results.  The  airlines  are 
Just  not  achieving  adequate  earnings  or  an 
appropriate  return  on  investment. 

Their  performance,  as  measured  against 
other  public  utilities,  other  airline  operations 
elsewhere,  or  by  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
people  they  serve,  suggests  that  they  have 
been  doing  a  superior  Job. 

In  my  travels  and  contacts  throughout  this 
country,  I  have  detected  no  significant  pub- 
lic outcry  over  airline  service  or  airline  fares. 
I  have  not  seen  a  solid  case  presented  by 
anyone,  anywhere,  that  proves  that  the  air- 
lines should  be  denied  a  Just  and  reason- 
able return  on  their  Investment. 

In  fact,  in  a  recent  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  survey,  the  airlines  were  ranked  num- 
ber one  as  the  most  respected  business  in 
America.  Only  in  Washington  do  I  ever  hear 
that  adequate  fare  increases  are  politically 
unacceptable. 

I  detect  a  feeling  that  until  some  airline 
fails — outright  fails,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  CAB  are  afraid  that  they  can't  defend 
themselves  against  charges  of  protectionism. 

The  whole  thing  Is  unreal  to  me. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of  the  CAB 
is  strong  defense  against  charges  of  protec- 
tionism. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  task  of  the  people 
In  this  room  Is  to  help  fashion  an  improved 
public  air  service  system.  So,  let's  go  to  the 
basics.  Marketing  techniques  can  be  changed, 
methods  of  capital  Investment  can  be  altered 
but  always,  always  there  must  be  an  ade- 
quate return  to  pay  for  the  service. 
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Subsidies,  we  know,  are  a  poor  svibstltute. 
In  this  country  we  have  learned  that  sub- 
sidies work  most  effective  when  promoting 
growth  and  work  least  effective  when  try- 
ing to  salvage  a  business  or  system  that 
has  failed.  To  me.  It's  very  clear  that  all 
other  actions  for  Improvement  will  fall  un- 
less the  airlines  are  allowed  to  earn  an 
adequate  rate  of  return. 

Varying  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 
the  capital  needs  of  the  U.S.  carriers  be- 
tween now  and  1985.  If  we  average  our  own 
forecasts  with  those  of  other  authorities. 
It  looks  like  the  airlines  will  need  about 
45  billion  dollars  through  1985  for  aircraft 
purchases  relating  to  replacement  and 
growth.  About  half  of  that,  or  up  to  25 
billion  dollars  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  carriers  themselves  with  outside  finan- 
cial  sources  providing  the  remainder. 

Whether  the  outside  capital  Is  provided  by 
private  sources  or,  Lord  forbid,  the  federal 
government,  either  party  will  demand  cer- 
tain assurances  that  Its  investment  Is  pro- 
tected. The  first  assurance  required  will  be 
that  the  carriers  can  achieve  appropriate 
earnings.  Second,  the  Investor  will  also  re- 
quire reasonable  assurance  of  market 
stability. 

So  let's  put  market  stability  Into  perspec- 
tive. First,  one  has  to  recognize  the  real 
basis  for  Investing  In  an  airline.  The  gov- 
ernment awarded  franchise  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  an  airline's  economic  position.  I 
have  not  heard  regulatory  reformers  fully 
explain  what  mechanism  will  replace  these 
route  franchises. 

Again,  In  regard  to  market  stability,  the 
air  carriel's  must  have  some  assurance  of 
the  markets  which  they  will  serve.  The 
current  trend  to  greater  charter  operations, 
if  carried  too  far,  will  undermine  the  dual 
purpose  service  now  provided  by  the  sched- 
uled system. 

Low  cost  charter  service  may  be  good  for 
vacation-oriented  travel.  But  the  record 
to  date  strongly  suggests  that  it  wiU  never 
provide  for  adequate  low  cost  travel  to  non- 
vacation  destinations.  Most  of  our  cities 
fall  into  that  category. 

Scheduled  service  versus  charter  service  Is 
one  form  of  market  division.  Within  the 
scheduled  service  there  can  be  the  Increase 
or  decrease  of  competitive  service  on  a  given 
city-pair  route.  New  routes  can  be  added. 
What  has  not  happened  in  the  past  but 
should  happen  In  the  future  Is  for  excess 
competition  to  be  eliminated  where  the 
market  will  not  support  It.  The  public  de- 
serves a  choice  in  carriers  but  it  seems  to 
me  when  competition  does  not  allow  any 
airline  to  carry  an  adequate  amount  of 
traffic  to  pay  for  its  service,  then  a  portion 
of  that  competition  should   be  eliminated. 

Let  me  clarify  the  two  basic  actions  neces- 
sary to  restore  economic  health  to  the 
airlines. 

(1)  The  airlines  must  be  allowed  to  earn 
an   adequate  return  on  Investment. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  good  program  of 
route  realignments  which  will  provide  good 
service  and  reasonable   stability. 

As  manufacturers  of  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft these  factors  are  as  Important  to  us  as 
they  are  to  the  financial  community,  which 
in  the  end  serves  us  both. 

The  lack  of  earnings  by  U.S.  carriers  has 
seriously  Impacted  our  nation's  aircraft 
manufacturing  Industry.  At  Boeing  we  have 
been  the  most  fortunate  because  we  have 
had  the  ona  aircraft — the  727 — which  has 
continued  to  be  purchased  by  U.S.  carriers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  it  were  not  for  foreign 
sales,  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  production  of 
every  other  commercial  Jet,  except  the  727, 
would  have  ceased  by  now. 

This  heavy  reliance  upon  foreign  sales, 
while  making  a  major  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  trade  and  helping  us  to  retain  at 
least  a  strong  core  of  our  aerospace  work- 
force   Is  not  without  Its  difficulties.  Certain 
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foreign  governments,  who  have  authorized 
their  national  carriers  to  purchase  significant 
amounts  of  American  equipment,  are  now 
demanding  greater  participation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  that  equipment.  The  lack  of  U.S. 
sales  increases  their  leverage  in  these  discus- 
sions. 

We  recognize  that  there  must  be  greater 
interi;ational  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft. We  know  that  there  will  be  more  Jobs 
here  In  America  If  we  are  able  to  retain  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  world  market. 
Foreign  purchases  tend  to  complement  the 
U.S.  purchase  cycle.  They  provide  us  with 
greater  continuity  In  our  production  rates. 
In  turn,  this  adds  stability  to  our  workforce 
and  enables  us  to  Improve  our  production 
efficiency  with  time. 

That  cycle  could  be  broken  unless  U.S. 
carriers  return  to  the  financial  position 
whereby  they  can  continue  to  lead  In  the 
purchase  and  Introduction  of  new  aircraft. 

This  Is  one  of  the  fimdamental  reasons 
why  we  at  Boeing  have  elected  to  take  such 
a  strong  active  role  on  behaU  of  the  U.S. 
airlines. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  commercial 
airplanes — long  range,  medium  range,  and 
short  range.  The  long  range  airplanes 
through  1990  will  be  the  747,  DClO-30,  and 
L-1011.  The  open  medium  and  short  range 
market  consists  of  new  technology  alrcr.ift 
that  are  quieter  and  with  lower  fuel  burn. 
These  new  aircraft  are  replacements  for  the 
727,  737,  and  DC-9, 

Good  public  service  demands  more  fuel 
efficient  and  quieter  aircraft.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  of  aircraft  cannot  be 
launched  without  firm  commitments  from 
two  or  three  major  U.S.  carriers. 

Should  our  Industry  continue  to  falter, 
I  know  that  a  European  consortium  sooner 
or  later  will  develop  and  produce  this  type 
of  airplane. 

The  risk  we  are  facing,  should  this  happen. 
Is  the  loss  of  one-third  or  more  of  the  world 
market  of  Jet  aircraft,  loss  of  thousands  of 
high  paying  Jobs,  and  the  loss  of  leadership 
in  commercial  Jets. 

That's  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  I  assure 
you  continued  penalization  of  our  airlines 
will  exact  that  price  from  our  nation. 

Another  critical  point 

We  must  not  let  the  prospect  of  improved 
airline  earnings  this  year  and  the  recent  In- 
crease in  aircraft  orders  lead  us  to  believe 
that  our  difficult  days  are  over.  This  near- 
term  Improvement  looks  good  because  of  the 
poor  condition  from  which  the  trend  has  de- 
veloped. It  will  take  many  years  of  even 
greater  airline  earnings  before  one  can  say 
that  the  air  transportation  Industry  is  again 
on  its  way.  You  remember  that  I  Indicated 
earlier  the  carriers  themselves  will  have  to 
come  up  with  25  billion  dollars  through  1985 
in  order  to  continue  the  service  that  is 
necessary. 

All  of  us  need  to  bear  down,  work  together 
and  follow  through  to  make  certain  that 
near  term  Improvements  will  evolve  rapidly 
Into  an  established  program  to  assure  a 
longer  term  healthy  condition. 

Air  transportation,  as  I  said  earlier.  Is  a 
vital  public  service  Industry.  The  term  public 
service  refers  not  only  to  our  treatment  of 
the  public  but  also  to  the  manner  In  which 
we  organize  and  manage  to  bring  about  that 
service. 

I  believe  that  the  best  service  can  be  main- 
tained by  retaining  certain  characteristics 
within  our  air  transportation  system  and  in- 
dustry. Any  proposed  changes  to  our  system 
should  be  weighed  carefully  to  make  certain 
they  help  to  retain  the  following  character- 
istics. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible  I  believe 
we  should 

( 1 )  Utilize  private  industry  In  all  seg- 
ments. 

(2)  Continue  to  maintain  a  scheduled  air 
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our    air    transportation    system's    economic 
health. 

(1)  Allowing  the  airlines  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate return  on  Investment. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  good  program  of  route 
realignments  which  will  provide  good  public 
service  and  reasonable  stability. 

If  we  don't  do  these  things  immediately 
we  won't  ever  get  to  try  some  of  the  new 
Ideas  developed  in  regulatory  reform  because 
the  airlines  will  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
railroads. 

Finally,  let  me  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  audience  who  long  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  commercial  aviation 
I  salute  your  efforts.  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
today  have  provided  some  perspective  to  the 
problems  we  face  and  the  priorities  with 
which  we  must  address  them. 

Our  industry  has  a  record  of  great  public 
interest.  We  can  increase  that  service  and 
benefit  tenfold  if  we  pursue  a  practical  course 
In  recognizing  market  requirements  of  the 
future  and  industry  requirements  of  today. 

Thank  you. 


Feht-mnj  16,  1977 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
over  our  country  today,  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  are  celebrating  the 
59th  anniversary  of  the  reestablishment 
of  Lithuania  as  an  independent  nation. 
This  commemoration  is  all  the  more 
meaningful  because  today,  Lithuania  is 
under  the  alien  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout  its  history,  Lithuania  has 
been  forced  to  endure  the  harsh  yoke  of 
outside  domination  many  times.  Until 
1915,  it  was  under  the  domination  of  the 
Russian  czars.  The  Germans  conquered 
it  during  World  War  I.  Then,  in  1940, 
after  a  brief  period  of  independence,  the 
Lithuanians  were  once  again  conquered 
by  the  modem  day  czars  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  spite  of  this  adversity,  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
remain  a  strong,  spirited  people,  dedi- 
cated to  securing,  once  again,  the  inde- 
pendence of  then-  homeland.  Their  strug- 
gle belies  the  Russian  propaganda,  which 
says  the  Lithuanians  are  happy  as  a  So- 
viet puppet.  Those  who  know  the  Lithu- 
anian people  know  that  this  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  true. 

The  light  of  freedom  burned  brightly 
in  Lithuania  for  only  a  short  time,  but 
even  today,  that  light  has  not  been  extin- 
guished. The  people  of  Lithuania  still 
cherish  freedom,  and  they  still  search  for 
it — the  very  freedom  we  sometime.s  take 
for  granted. 

The  central  principle  in  our  American 
way  of  life  is  that  human  rights  must  be 
respected,  and  that  human  freedom — 
religious,  economic,  and  political — must 
be  preserved.  So,  as  defenders  of  free- 
dom, we  join  today  with  the  people  of 
Lithuania  in  celebrating  the  59th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  and  the 
726th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Lithuania.  In  so  doing,  we  celebrate  free- 
dom everywhere,  and  rededicate  our- 
selves to  its  preservation. 


EXTEND  HEALTH  SERVICES 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation,  cosponsored 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment, 
which  would  extend  for  fiscal  year  1978 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
those  health  programs  which  expire 
September  30, 1977. 

The  Health  Services  Extension  Act  of 
1977  would  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: grants  to  the  States  for  compre- 
hensive health  services,  hypertension, 
migrant  health  centers,  community 
health  centers,  family  planning,  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome,  hemophilia 
treatment  centers,  blood  separation  cen- 
ters, community  mental  health  centers, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  home 
health  services. 

The  Biomedical  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1977  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  under  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act.  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Act,  and  the  National 
Research  Service  Awards  Act. 

The  Health  Planning,  Health  Services 
Research,  Statistics  and  Medical  Li- 
braries Extension  Act  of  1977  would  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  National  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  and  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  health  services  research,  health 
statistics,  and  medical  libraries. 

A  simple,  1-year  extension  of  these  ex- 
piring programs  without  substantive 
amendments  will  provide  the  new  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  interested 
public  with  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
review  these  programs  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  subcommittee  with 
respect  to  possible  future  revisions.  Thus, 
the  proposed  legislation  authorizes  the 
continuation,  but  not  the  substantial  ex- 
pansion, of  programs  under  the  Health 
Services  Extension  Act,  the  Biomedical 
Research  Extension  Act.  and  for  health 
services  research,  statistics,  and  medical 
libraries  by  extending  these  well-estab- 
lished programs  at  authorization  levels 
of  115  percent  of  fiscal  year  1977  appro- 
priations. This  figure  is  intended  to  take 
into  consideration  inflationary  factors. 

Because  the  National  Health  Planning 
and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
is  not  yet  fully  implemented,  it  is  my 
judgment  that,  rather  than  basing  fiscal 
year  1978  authorizations  on  last  year's 
appropriations  which  reflect  a  level  of 
support  based  on  preliminary  implemen- 
tation of  the  law,  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  this  act  be  set  at  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization  levels.  This 
level  of  funding  would  allow  the  program 
to  develop  during  fiscal  year  1978  to  the 
extent  anticipated  when  this  new  au- 
thority was  enacted  in  1974. 

Hearings  on  these  measures  have  been 
scheduled  for  February  22,  23.  and  24, 
1977. 


February  16,  1977 

A  LESSON  OF  LEADERSHIP— JAMES 
EDGAR  BROYHILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Nation's  Business  had  an  ar- 
ticle showing  a  fine  example  of  the 
American  dream  being  realized  through 
hard  work  and  the  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. Of  added  interest,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
James  Edgar  Broyhill,  the  father  of  our 
colleague,  Hon.  James  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  inserting  excerpts  from  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

TRiBtrtE  TO  James  Edgar  Broyhill 

A  colorful  part  of  the  lore  of  American 
business  Is  the  recurrent  story  of  the  poor 
youth  who  leaves  the  farm  and  builds  an  in- 
dustrial empire. 

Romantically  overdrawn? 

Not  a  bit.  as  witness  the  life  of  James 
Edgar  Broyhill,  84-year-old  chairman  of 
Broyhill  Industries,  a  home  furniture  manu- 
facturer based  In  Lenoir,  N.C. 

Ed  Broyhill  was  21,  with  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation obtained  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse, 
when  he  decided  he  had  "followed  the  mule" 
long  enough.  He  left  the  family  farm  to  get 
more  education  and  went  on  to  a  career  of 
striking  success  in  the  business  world. 

His  company  has  16  plants  and  annual 
sales  of  $200  million. 

He  is  a  humble  man,  says  his  son,  Paul, 
chief  operating  officer  and  president  of  Broy- 
hill Industries.  "But  I  do  think  my  father  is 
a  living  example  of  the  American  dream.  Our 
company's  growth  shows  what  one  country 
boy  can  do." 

Mr.  J.  E.,  as  many  employees  call  him, 
walks  at  a  rapid  pace,  leaning  forward  as  if  he 
were  perpetually  reaching  for  a  finish  line 
and  as  if  he  expected  to  get  there  first. 

He  is  in  the  office  from  eight  to  noon  five 
days  a  week,  before  heading  for  a  golf  course 
to  play  his  dally  18  holes. 

He  was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  N.C,  the 
youngest  of  six  orothers  and  three  sisters, 
and  his  early  life  was  one  of  toil  from  dawn 
to  dusk. 

In  Mr.  Broyhlll's  office  today  there  are  re- 
minders— an  anvil,  a  model  of  a  farm  wagon, 
and  an  ancient  piece  of  wagon  equipment. 
His  earliest  excursions  from  the  farm  were  in 
a  similar  wagon.  Now  he  is  flown  in  a  Learjet, 
or  he  drives  a  black  Cadillac  that  often  Is 
caked  with  dust  from  rural  roads. 

He  delights  In  going  back  to  the  old  farm, 
which  is  still  in  the  family,  to  reminisce  and 
to  show  by  the  tree  lines  the  course  of  the 
rutted  road  that  led  to  Lenoir  in  his  boyhood. 
It  was  on  this  road  one  day  in  1913  that  he 
hitched  a  ride  on  a  lumber  wagon  to  embark 
on  a  new  life. 

With  $5  In  his  pocket,  he  headed  for  Boone, 
40  miles  away,  to  enroll  in  the  Appalachian 
Training  School  as  a  seventh  grader.  Within 
13  years,  he  had  started  his  own  furniture 
manufacturing  business. 

He  has  built  a  company  that  provides  more 
than  6,500  jobs  and  Is  a  significant  economic 
force  In  western  North  Carolina. 

A  remarkable  facet  oi  the  growth  of  Broy- 
hill Industries  is  that  It  has  been  accom- 
plished with  Internally  generated  capital.  The 
company  is  privately  owned  and  has  not 
taken  the  merger  route  to  growth. 

Mr.  Broyhlll's  younger  son,  James  T.,  an 
eight-term  congressman  from  North  Carolina, 
says  his  father's  success  is  due  in  great  part 
to  fierce  competitiveness  and  hard  work, 
combined  with  faith  in  people. 
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A  man  equally  at  ease  with  national  politi- 
cal leaders  and  with  production  workers  In 
his  factories,  Mr.  J.  E.  is  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  a  number  of  firms,  and  he  la 
active  in  civic  and  religious  organizations.  He 
is  known  for  philanthropies. 

Ed  Broyhill  and  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1921,  live  in  a  spacious  hilltop  home  not 
far  from  his  company's  headquarters.  In 
addition  to  the  two  sons,  there  are  two 
daughters — Mrs.  W.  E.  Stevens,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  A.  Gortner.  Mrs.  Stevens's  husband 
is  executive  vice  persldent  of  Broyhill  In- 
dustries. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Nation's  Business 
editor,  Mr.  Broyhill  talked  about  his  life, 
career,  and  business  philosophy. 

Let's  talk  about  your  early  yeajs.  What 
was  your  ambition  as  a  youngster? 

I  don't  recall  having  any.  My  life  on  the 
farm  consisted  mainly  of  hard  work,  and  that 
didn't  leave  a  lot  of  time  for  daydreaming.  I 
had  to  do  everything  on  the  farm.  I  remem- 
ber doing  the  blacksmlthlng.  We  made  our 
own  waterwheel  for  power  to  grind  corn  and 
cut  timber. 

When  we  weren't  In  the  fields,  we  would 
haul  timber  with  our  team  of  mules  and 
wagon.  We  had  a  few  apple  trees,  and  I  re- 
member hauling  those  apples  to  Charlotte. 
That's  about  60  miles.  Sold  them  right  out  of 
the  wagon,  and  when  they  were  sold,  we 
headed  back  home. 

Did  you  put  yourself  through  school  at 
Boone? 

Had  to.  My  family  didn't  have  any  money. 
When  I  left  home,  my  father  gave  me  $5, 
which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days  for 
us. 

How  did  you  get  Into  the  furniture  manu- 
facturing business? 

After  I  was  mustered  out  of  the  Army,  I 
came  back  to  Lenoir,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
specific  plans.  I  had  decided  not  to  go  back 
to  school.  So,  while  I  was  thinking,  I  started 
hanging  around  my  brother  Tom's  factory, 
the  Lenoir  Furniture  Corp. 

When  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  had  learned  to 
type.  Well,  my  brother's  office  manager  found 
out  I  could  type,  and  I  started  t3T)lng  letters 
for  him.  He  would  sit  beside  me  and  dictate. 
I  could  tjTJe  about  60  words  a  minute.  Then, 
as  time  went  by,  he  taught  me  to  do  book- 
keeping. 

What  was  your  salary? 

The  first  year,  my  brother  said  nothing 
about  paying  me. 

Did  the  subject  of  money  ever  come  up 
with  your  brother? 

He  never  mentioned  it  that  first  year,  and 
I  didn't  either.  I  was  too  embarrassed.  Any- 
way, at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  gave  me  a 
check  for  $1,800.  That  was  good  money  in 
those  days.  After  that,  I  started  getting  a 
$150  check  each  month. 

Didn't  you  go  Into  sales  for  your  brother 
as  well  as  office  work? 

Yes.  I  would  go  out  Into  the  little  towns 
around  Lenoir  and  sell.  My  first  big  trip 
came  In  1922,  when  I  went  to  New  Orleans. 
By  that  time,  my  brother's  factory  was  mak- 
ing bedroom  suites,  and  we  had  an  idea  for 
a  glass  door  chiffonier.  The  plants  superin- 
tendent sketched  It  out  on  the  top  of  a  card- 
board shoe  box,  and  I  took  that  with  me  as 
a  sales  brochure. 

How  did  it  go? 

I  sold  three  or  four  carloads.  In  those  days, 
that  was  a  tremendous  sale.  Well,  It  made 
quite  an  Impression  on  my  brother.  That  was 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  all  the  time — Impress 
him.  After  that,  I  started  handling  the  sales 
force  as  well  as  working  In  the  office. 

Were  you  a  natural  salesman' 
Selling  didn't  come  easy  for  n\e.  It  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  bucking  up  of  my 
courage  for  me  to  go  in  and  maKe  a  call,  par- 
ticularly a  cold  call.  That  was  the  greatest 
obstacle  I  had  to  overcome,  and  I  did  It  the 
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way  I  always  overcame  obstacles — hard  work 
and  determination  to  succeed. 

When  did  you  start  your  own  business? 

My  brother  and  I  worked  together  until  his 
death  In  1955,  but  I  started  my  own  company 
in  1926.  By  that  time,  I  had  paid  for  my 
house,  and  I  was  able  to  borrow  $5,000  on  it 
to  start  the  Lenoir  Chair  Co. 

I  rented  an  old  blacksmith  and  buggy 
shop  for  $15  a  month.  With  eight  employees, 
I  t>egan  making  upholstered  chairs,  and 
later,  living  room  suites.  My  brother's  sales- 
men became  my  salesmen,  too.  It  was  good 
for  them,  because  It  gave  them  a  line  of 
living  room  suites  to  sell  along  with  the 
bedroom  suites  my  brother's  plant  was 
making. 

I  must  have  had  about  100  employees. 
Somehow,  we  mans^ed  to  stay  In  business, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Great  Depression 
was  the  worst  period  in  my  life.  I  had  little 
capital  to  exist  on,  but  we  all  worked  hard 
and  even   expanded. 

Expanded? 

In  1932  a  company  went  bankrupt  that  had 
a  very  modern  factory.  My  brother,  myself, 
and  a  couple  of  other  fellows  bought  it  for 
about  ten  rents  on  the  dollar.  This  factory 
had  good  machinery,  75,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  60  acres  of  land. 

My  partners  weren't  interested  In  doing 
anything  with  the  plant  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  I  finally  went  to  them  and  offered  to 
take  over  the  plant  and  reimburse  them 
for  all  expenses.  They  turned  it  over  to  me 
immediately.  It  cost  me  $19,000.  Today,  it 
would  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  started  operating  the  factory  in  Janu- 
ary, 1935,  and  pretty  soon  had  about  100 
people  employed  there.  After  that,  I  Just  kept 
expanding,  but  capital  was  a  problem.  Up 
until  1938,  my  brother  had  to  endorse  my 
notes  at  the  bank. 

When  did  Broyhill  Industries  come  into 
being? 

Initially,  we  simply  called  ourselves  the 
Broyhill  Interests.  My  brother  owned  the 
Lenoir  FHirniture  Corp.,  and  I  owned  the 
Lenoir  Chair  Co.  In  1930,  we  invested  In 
another  furnltiu-e  company  and  began  work- 
ing as  partners.  There  weren't  any  titles. 
We  were  very  Informal. 

In  1935,  we  combined  our  two  offices,  and 
then  In  1936  my  brother  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  went"  into  semiretlrement.  After 
that,  I  managed  his  businesses  and  mine.  In 
1943,  we  combined  all  the  sales  staffs  into 
an  agency  we  called  the  Broyhill  Furniture 
Factories.  The  overall  operation  was  fully 
combined  and  named  Broyhill  Industries  last 
year. 

How  did  you  manage  to  survive  and  ex- 
pand while  other  furniture  manufacturers 
were  going  bankrupt  in  the  Depression? 

There  were  many  times  when  we  weren't 
sure  we  could  keep  on.  but  not  once  during 
those  years  did  we  fall  to  show  a  profit  and 
grow.  However,  up  until  I  was  able  to  get 
that  $100,000  bank  loan,  it  was  hand  to 
mouth. 

Did  you  every  worry  about  the  risks  you 
were  taking? 

Oh  sure.  some.  But  I  was  determined  to 
sxicceed  and  willing  to  put  In  the  hard  work 
that  was  necessary. 

I  think  the  best  leadership  Is  by  example, 
and  I  always  made  It  a  point  to  work  harder 
than  anyone  else.  All  of  our  people  worked 
hard,  too.  Many  times  we  would  come  back 
at  night  and  work. 

When  was  your  next  major  expansion? 
All  during  the  Depression  I  would  attend 
auctions  of  bankrupt  plants  and  buy  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  a  fraction  of  their 
original  cost.  Then  I  would  expand  one  of 
the  plants  to  accommodate  those  purchases, 
and  I  would  add  a  few  workers  and  a  few 
salesmen.  That  was  the  slow  way  to  do  It. 
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But  with  capital  and  cred: 
the  only  way. 
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What  about  mistakes? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  certainly  more  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  living  today.  However,  govern- 
ment regulation  makes  it  harder  to  start  a 
business  and  succeed  than  back  then. 

Business  today  has  a  somewhat  tarnished 
image.  What  shovUd  business  people  do  to 
change  that  image? 

Businessmen  of  my  acquaintance  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  adverse  public  opinion 
regarding  business  and  are  very  disturbed 
about  it.  We  regret  that  we  have  been  so  busy 
nmnlng  our  businesses  that  we  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  tell  the  public  what  great 
benefits  business  brings  to  them. 

Perhaps  we  should  spend  a  little  less  time 
creating  those  benefits  and  a  little  more  time 
telling  the  people  about  them.. 
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OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Pebrjnry  12  the  Nation  observed  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Tadeusz  Andrzej 
Bonawentura  Kosciuszko,  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  Polish  patriot.  Born 
in  1743,  he  was  studying  in  Paris  when 
the  announcement  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution insired  him  to  borrow  money  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  the  Colonies  to 
aid  in  our  fight  for  independence.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  August 
1776,  he  applied  to  various  committees  for 
appointment  to  service.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  of  Defense  employed 
him  to  draw  up  plans  for  fortifying  the 
Delaware  River.  The  success  of  this  work 
gained  him  a  commission  as  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  Continental  Army — 
October  18,  1776.  In  the  spring  of  1778, 
he  joined  the  Northern  Army  under 
General  Gates  at  Ticonderoga,  where 
he  advised  the  fortification  of  Mount 
Defiance.  Kosciuszko's  choice  of  battle- 
fields and  his  erection  of  fortifications 
contributed  greatly  to  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  the  American  forces  over  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga. 

In  July  1974,  after  a  successful  career 
in  the  Continental  Army,  he  left  the 
United  States  for  Paris  and  from  there 
he  returned  to  Poland.  After  4  years  of 
rural  retirement,  in  October  of  1789  he 
became  major-general  of  the  Polish 
Army.  During  the  spring  of  1792  he  led 
his  army  in  its  brave  resistance  against 
the  Russians  and  2  years  later  led  the 
famous  rising  which  culminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  occupying  forces.  At  that 
point,  he  became  leader  of  his  country 
and  promulgated  series  of  liberal  re- 
forms until  his  nation  was  reoccupied 
by  the  Russians. 

In  August  1797,  he  returned  to  America 
where  he  continued  his  brave  but  futile 
efforts  for  Polish  freedom.  He  settled 
in  Ohio  where  he  had  received  a  500- 
acre  land  grant  from  Congress.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Kosciuszko's  brave  defense  of  his 
countiT  and  his  aid  in  liberating  our 
Nation  has  made  him  a  national  figure  of 
importance  for  all  Americans. 
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DEAUTHORIZE  THE  TOCKS  ISLAND 
DAM 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW   JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  deauthorize 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Project  and  to 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Area,  in  northwestern  New  Jersey, 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  a  national  park. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this 
bill,  all  of  which  were  brought  out  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  Tocks  Island  project  has  been  the 
object  of  15  years  of  heated  debate.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1962 
proposed  to  build  a  dam  on  the  Delaware 
River  that  was  to  have  been  160  feet  high 
and  3,000  feet  wide.  This  plan,  the  eighth 
largest  of  any  of  the  corps'  massive  un- 
dertakings, would  have  created  a  12,000- 
acre  reservoir  extending  37  miles  up- 
stream, and  would  have  inundated  some 
32,000  acres  of  farmland,  forests,  and 
gamelands. 

While  some  pointed  to  the  hydroelec- 
tric and  water  resources  that  could  be 
gained,  the  project  has  become  increas- 
ingly cost-ineffective;  expense  of  the 
project  has  now  spii-aled  well  beyond  the 
$400  million  mark.  An  independent  study 
has  pointed  to  the  grave  economic  and 
environmental  problems  that  would  be 
caused  by  construction  of  the  dam. 

In  1975,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  comprised  of  the  Governors 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  New  York,  and  the  U.S.  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior,  voted  not  to  construct  the 
dam.  Subsequently,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  withdrew  its  support  and, 
in  fact,  called  for  the  deauthorization  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of 
limbo  on  this  issue.  The  major  govern- 
mental groups,  environmentalists,  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  all  op- 
posed construction  of  the  dam.  Yet,  the 
legislation  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
has  languished  in  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  V/orks  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  delay  in  deauthori- 
zation of  the  project  is  unacceptable. 
Many  residents  in  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  are  personally  affected  by 
the  indecision  over  Tocks.  Only  71  per- 
cent of  the  land  for  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  project  had  been  acquired  before 
the  Army  Corps  ceased  land  acquisitions. 
This  left  some  19,700  acres  of  private 
property  unbought,  and  essentially  value- 
less to  the  owners  until  deauthorization 
becomes  oflBcial. 

My  constituents  have  suffered  long 
enough.  In  order  to  begin  to  repair  the 
severe  economic  and  personal  damage 
done  by  the  15-year  fight  over  Tocks  Is- 
land, it  is  imperative  that  Congress: 

First,  enact  legislation  to  deauthorize 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Project; 

Second,  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  park  area;  and 

Third,  authorize  immediate  acauisition 
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of  lands  affected  by  the  Tocks  Island 
project,  for  inclusion  in  the  national  park 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  does  all  three  things.  I  urge  It  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  for  its  speedy  passage. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  DAN  GLJCKMAN 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1977,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service's  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries.  My  testimony  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  strong  conviction  I 
wanted  to  share  with  that  committee, 
and  the  conviction  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  today,  that  the  Congress 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
its  salary. 

First  and  foremost  T  stated  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  raise  and  any  raise  in  gen- 
eral at  this  time  of  high  unemployment 
and  rising  inflation.  Second.  I  stressed 
then,  and  will  stress  again,  that  for  or 
against,  good  or  bad,  this  issue  is  one  that 
should  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  then  voted  upon 
by  those  who  will  be  affected  by  its  imple- 
mentation. While  I  personally  am  against 
the  raise — I  ran  for  Congre.ss  knowing 
that  the  salary  for  the  job  I  wanted  was 
$44,600  and  do  not  feel  that  the  job,  at 
this  time  warrants  a  $12,900  raise — I 
would  be  anxious  to  hear  the  arguments 
of  my  colleagues  who  disagree. 

They  might  just  change  my  mind; 
and.  in  my  mind  that  is  what  the  dem- 
ocratic process  is  all  about.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  our  constituents,  and  the  entire 
Nation,  to  deal  publicly  and  honestly 
with  this  issue. 

Following  are  the  remarks  I  submitted 
to  that  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee last  Wednesday.  Although 
they  may  convince  none,  they  fulfill  the 
minimal  qualification  of  openness  I  feel 
is  essential  to  democracy. 

REM.MiKS   OF   REPRESENTATrVE   DaN   GLICKMAN 

Mr.  Chairman :  Today  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Congressional  pay 
increase. 

During  the  first  several  weeks  of  this  Con- 
gress we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  fully 
consider  and  vote  on  minimal  funding  for 
the  operation  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations  and  for  a  $6.5  million  emer- 
gency appropriation  for  the  Southwest  Pow- 
er .Administration. 

I  believe  that  It  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress should  similarly  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss,  amend,  and  vote  upon  this  pro- 
posed pay  increase  which,  at  the  present  lev- 
el, would  require  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  at  least  $6.9  million.  Surely,  Congres- 
sional precedent  calls  for  a  vote  on  an  au- 
thorization of  this  magnitude. 

I  have  co-sponsored  resolutions  to  disap- 
prove the  proposed  increase.  I  have  previ- 
ously made  my  feelings  known  to  the  then 
President-elect  Jinuny  Carter.  For  the  rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  him  dated  January  17,  1977. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Should  the  increase  become  effective,  I  urge 
that  it  be  tied  to  a  strong  code  of  ethics. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
provided  me  to  make  these  remarks. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17,  1977. 
President-Elect  Jimmy  Carter, 
Plains.  Ga. 

Dear  President-Elect  Carter:  I  wish  to 
ask  your  reconsideration  of  your  support,  as 
reported  in  the  media,  of  a  substantial  con- 
gressional pay  increase.  I  oppose  such  an  in- 
crease at  this  time. 

While  I  recognize  that  congressional  sal- 
aries, as  well  as  salaries  of  other  high  govern- 
ment officials,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living,  I  believe  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  burden  the  public  with  an  Increase 
in  Congressional  salaries.  We  are  faced  with 
an  unreasonably  high  unemployment  rate, 
and  inflation  continues  to  be  a  cancer  on  our 
economic  growth.  It  is  up  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  set  a  personal  example  of  belt 
tightening  at  this  time. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  significantly.. 
a  congressional  pay  Increase  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate until  Congress  adopts  a  code  of 
ethics.  I  believe  the  code  of  ethics  should 
have  the  force  of  federal  law  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  illegal  and  questionable  payments 
to  members,  which  have  received  so  much 
national  attention  lately.  How  can  our  peo- 
ple have  confidence  in  any  of  our  institu- 
tions until  such  a  time  as  our  own  house  is 
in  order.  A  congressional  pay  raise,  if  needed, 
should  be  considered  and  fully  debated  by 
the  Congress,  only  after  such  a  code  of  ethics 
is  adopted. 

This  issue  is  very  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  people  of  my  district.  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  give  considera- 
tion to  the  thoughts  contained  in  my  letter, 
in  light  of  our  need  to  restore  dignity  and 
trust  to  the  American  political  system. 

I  am  glad  to  be  part  of  the  system  which 
makes  our  American  government  work,  and 
am  particularly  excited  to  work  with  you  in 
this  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Qlickman, 
MeTnber  of  Congress. 


A  WYOMING  TRIBUTE  TO 
ARIZONA'S  BILLIE  HART 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

of   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  energetic 
woman  who  possesses  a  good  deal  of  in- 
genuity, Ms.  Billie  Hart  of  Kingman. 
Ariz. 

Billie  has  a  message  for  the  American 
people  about  the  livestock  industrj'  and 
its  marvelous,  often  lifesaving,  byprod- 
ucts. As  a  4~H  Club  beef  leader  with  13 
members  in  her  group,  she  wanted  to  be 
able  to  assure  these  young  people  that 
their  project  animals  provided  more  than 
a  meal. 

After  much  research,  including  visits 
to  slaughter  houses  and  packing  plants, 
Billie  now  makes  public  presentations 
throughout  the  Southwestern  United 
States.  She  has  assembled  an  exhibit 
entitled  "A  Steer  Is  Not  All  Steak,"  which 
describes  the  many  practical  items  pro- 
duced from  the  hide,  bone,  blood,  and 
organs  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Billie 
is  most  impressed  with  the  role  played 
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by  these  animals  In  scientific  research 
and  the  success  of  many  scientists  in 
developing  effective  medicines  from  what 
was  once  considered  a  waste  substance. 

Ms.  Hart  feels  that  all  those  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  raising  and  process- 
ing of  the  animals  making  so  much  re- 
search possible  should  receive  the  recog- 
nition they  deserve. 

I  believe  that  it  is  Billie  Hart  who  de- 
serves much  of  that  recognition  for  her 
part  in  bringing  this  valuable  topic  to 
the  publics  attention. 


LITHUANIAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  AIpERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  T'ebruary  16  is  an  important 
date  to  many  of  our  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  For  on  that  day  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  founded  in  1918. 

One  of  the  Baltic  States,  Lithuania  has 
a  long  and  proud  history  as  a  free  nation. 
Although  today  it  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  Soviet  Union  along  with  its  neigh- 
bors, Latvia  and  Estonia;  men  and 
women  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  kept 
their  sense  of  identity  and  ethnic  heri- 
tage strong,  and  still  believe  that  the 
Baltic  nations  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  destiny. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  as  a  free  and 
unite-d  nation  goes  back  to  1251,  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  a  number 
of  small  principalities  into  the  state  of 
Lithuania.  Located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Lithuania  was  repeatedly  in- 
vaded by  major  European  powers 
through  the  centuries,  especially  Grer- 
many  and  Russia. 

From  1918  to  1940,  the  Baltic  States 
held  their  rightful  place  in  the  world 
community  of  independent  nations. 
However,  en  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet 
army  occupied  the  three  small  nations 
shortly  after  its  ally,  Nazi  Germany,  in- 
vaded Poland. 

Within  a  year.  Hitler  tm*ned  on  Rassia 
and  invaded  the  Soviet  Union.  In  late 
June  1941  Lithuanian  patriots  rose  up, 
overthrew  the  Soviets,  and  established  a 
provisional  government.  This  last,  brief 
period  of  freedom  lasted  for  about  6 
v.'eeks  before  history  repeated  itself,  and 
the  Lithuanian  nation  was  crushed  by 
German  troops. 

After  World  War  H,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia  were  absorbed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  crgaro-^ed  resist- 
ance by  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  as 
late  as  1952,  the  small  nations  simply 
were  no  match  for  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Army. 

Throughout  history,  the  Baltic  States 
have  managed  to  retain  their  fierce  spirit 
of  independence  and  national  pride  de- 
spite adversity,  and  the  present  period 
of  occupation  and  repression  by  a  foreign 
power  has  proven  to  be  no  exception. 
Today,  Baltic  Americans  retain  their 
heritage  and  sense  of  identity  with  their 
former  countries,  believing  that  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  as  Americans  should 
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be  the  right  of  people  frbm 
And  perhaps  as  a  resi  It 
value  and  appreciate  m^ny 
and    privileges    we 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
opportunity    to 
citizens  whose 
nations  of  Latvia,  Estcjnia 
ania,  and  express  my 
the  future  will  see  the^e 
pendent  and  free  once 


every  nation. 
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enJoy    more    than 
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PAY 

ED  [TORIAL 


HON.  CHARLES  W. 


WHALEN,  JR. 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  lESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februc.ry  16,  1977 


Mr. 


CongT  ;ss 


Mr.  WHALEN 
first  day  of  this 
the  Congressional  Pay 
Act,  H.R.  1365. 

As  you  know,  the 
legislation  is  to  provide 
crease  in  congressional 
deferred  until  the  start 
following  the  one  in  wh 
Is  approved.  This  is  i 
end  to  the  blatant 
situation   in   which 
whenever  we  must 
our  own  salaries. 

I  am  pleased  to  not; 
gressional  Pay  Raise 
has  over  80  cosponsors 

More  importantly, 
attracted  an  increasing 
able  public  attention 
numerous  letters  of 
receiving  from  various . 
try,  I  have  also  received 
recent  editorials  that 
the  Congressional   Pay 
Act. 

At    this    point    in 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
They  are:  First,  an 
Sunday  World   Herald 
dated  February  6;  secoijd 
of  an  editorial  that 
February  8  by  televisio^ 
in  Roanoke.  Va.;  third, 
appeared  In  the  Daytoji 
Herald  on  February  9 
editorial  that  the  Toledo 
month: 


Speaker,  on  the 

I  Introduced 

Raise  Deferral 


m^in  point  of  this 

that  any  in- 

salary  shall  be 

of  the  Congress 

ch  the  pay  raise 

intehded  to  bring  an 
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find    ourselves 
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[From  the  Sunday 
Feb.  6, 
Defekring  Pay   Raises: 
conflict-of- 
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Rep.  Charles  W.  Whaler 
sponsoring  a  bill  dealing 
salaries  that  should  be 

It  Is  called  the 
Deferral  Act.  Forty-five 
Joined  the  Ohloan  in 
eluded  are  Reps.  Charles 
and  Mike  Blouln  and  Tom 

President  Ford  recommi 
raise  the  pay  of  its 
$57,600.  Unless  the  House 
the  raises  automatically 
mid-February. 

The  Ford  budget  also 
hikes  for  federal  Judges 
ficials,  but  these  salaries 
eluded  in  the  Whalen  pr  )posal. 


memb  srs 
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Oeferral  Act  now 
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th(  lugh,  the  bill  has 
\o!ume  of  favor- 
addition  to  the 
enct>uragement  I  am 
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copies  of  several 
si|pport  passage  of 
Raise  Deferral 

the    Record,   Mr. 
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Omaha,   Nebr., 

the  transcript 

broadcast  on 

station  WDBJ 

an  editorial  that 

Ohio,  Journal 
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1  (ILL  WoTTLD   Avert 
Charges 


Jr.,  R-Ohio,  is  co- 

wlth  congressional 

pi  issed. 

Congr  isslonal  Pay  Raise 

ot;  ler  lawmakers  have 
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rhone  of  Nebraska 
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e^ded  that  Congress 

from  $44,600  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  deferral  act  would  postpone  any  In- 
crease In  congressional  salaries  until  the 
start  of  the  Congress  following  the  one  in 
which  the  Increase  is  proposed  and  approved. 

"With  this  simple  change  in  the  statutes, 
we  would  no  longer  be  acting  to  our  own 
immediate  advantage,  but  would  instead  be 
deciding  the  salaries  of  those  who  are  elected 
to  serve  in  the  next  Congress,"  Whalen  said 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

"In  this  way,  we  can  remove  ourselves 
from  the  awkward  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion In  which  we  are  now  trapped  and  also 
would  be  giving  our  constituents  a  fair  and 
timely  opportunity  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  whatever  we  decide  re- 
garding pay  increases  for  congressmen,"  he 
added. 

Whalen  said  it  strikes  him  as  being  "rather 
unseemly"  to  have  to  vote,  year  after  year, 
on  a  matter  that  is  to  his  direct,  personal 
benefit  or  detriment. 

Whalen  said  he  believes  the  proposed  pay 
increases  are  necessary  and  Justifiable  but 
the  question  of  "when"  should  be  settled. 

Whalen  checked  the  constitutions  of  the 
states  and  found  37  where  legislators  are 
prohibited  from  raising  their  own  salaries 
during  their  term  of  office.  Nine  of  these 
states.  Including  Nebraska,  have  the  salaries 
of  state  senators  fixed  in  their  constitutions. 

The  Ohio  congressman  found  that  around 
85  per  cent  of  the  House  members  come  from 
the  37  states. 

(Omaha's  City  Charter  provides  that  no 
salaries  of  elected  officials  can  be  raised  dur- 
ing a  term  of  office — only  at  the  start  of 
a  new  one) . 

Whalen  Is  right  In  that  the  congressional 
method  raises  a  clear  conflict  cf  Interest 
question. 

An  election  following  approval  of  a  pay 
raise  would,  In  effect,  give  the  nubile  a 
chance  to  review  the  decision.  The  bill  has  a 
worthy  purpose. 

Edttorial    WDBJ    Television,   Inc., 
Febrttart  8,  1977 

Come  February  20th,  without  a  recorded 
vote,  unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
vetoes  the  proposal.  Congress  will  have  given 
itself  a  hefty  pay  raise  of  almost  $13,000  per 
member  for  a  yearly  salary  of  $57,500. 

Perhaps  they  deserve  It  and  perhaps  not. 
There  is,  however,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  of  raising  Congressmen's  pay.  Congress 
has  chosen  the  wrong  way.  The  right  way  Is 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr..  of  Ohio.  It's  called  the  Con- 
gressional Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act.  It  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  37  states.  Including  Virginia, 
prohibit  their  legislators  from  raising  their 
own  salaries  during  their  term  of  office.  The 
Whalen  Bill  would  have  Congress  do  likewise. 

Now  that  seems  eminently  fair  and  sensi- 
ble and  WDBJ-Televlslon  heartily  endorses 
Congressman  Whalen's  legislation.  Indeed, 
we  note  that  Joseph  Fisher  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  the  only  member  of  the  many 
self-styled  "fiscal  conservatives"  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  to  co-sponsor  the  measure. 
Here's  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  rest  of 
Virginia's  Congressmen  to  Jump  on  the 
bandwagon.  There  they  will  Join  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  who  says  that  right  now,  "a  pay 
increase  for  Congress  Is  the  worst  possible 
.  example  to  the  nation." 


February  16,  1977 
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p  rovides  substantial 

and  other  top  of- 

would  not  be  in- 


sional  salaries.  If  the  president  accepts  the 
recommendations  and  includes  them  In  his 
budget — as  former  President  Ford  did — the 
salary  Increases  become  law  automatically 
unless  one  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  re- 
jects the  recommendation. 

We  think  the  raises  are  warranted.  The 
pay  for  federal  Judges,  cabinet  and  sub- 
cabinet  officials  and  senior  civil  service  em- 
ployes in  Washington  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation  in  recent  years.  And  some  gov- 
ernment officials  are  being  paid  no  more  than 
their  senior  subordinates. 

Congress  has  bought  de  facto  support  for 
Its  own  pay  increases  by  tying  the  salaries 
of  the  federal  Judiciary  and  the  executive 
branch  to  congressional  salaries. 

Rep.  Whalen's  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act  would  make  the-  recommended  pay 
boost  eflfective  In  the  Congress  Immediately 
following  the  one  In  which  the  pay  Increase 
was  approved.  As  Rep.  Whalen  pointed  out 
to  his  colleagues,  28  states,  including  Ohio, 
constitutionally  prohibit  legislative  pay 
raises  during  the  term  In  which  they  are 
enacted. 

Whalen's  bill  Is  not  a  substitute  for  direct 
congressional  voting  on  the  pay  Issue,  which 
we  think  desirable,  but  it  would  make  con- 
gressional inaction  under  present  conditions 
less  self-serving. 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade, 
January  1977] 

One  of  Ohio's  freshman  Congressmen,  U.S. 
Rep.  Donald  A.  Pease  of  Oberlln,  has  moved 
quickly — and  with  considerable  courage  for 
a  newcomer — Into  the  chronic  controversy 
over  legislative  pay  raises.  He  is  co-sponsoring 
a  bill  (H.R.  1365)  to  bar  federal  lawmakers 
from  receiving  increases  during  the  term  in 
which  they  are  voted. 

As  Mr.  Pease  noted,  the  Ohio  Constitution 
contains  a  similar  prohibition  against  in- 
term  raises;  In  fact.  It  applies  to  most  elected 
officials  in  the  state.  And,  the  new  Congress- 
man said,  "As  one  who  has  Just  left  the  Ohio 
Senate,  I  can  attest  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
provision."  He  believes  the  change  would 
make  raises  for  Congressmen — who.  he  points 
out,  need  periodic  pay  adjustments  like  other 
Americans — more  acceptable  than  the  pres- 
ent system  does. 

The  Oberlln  Democrat  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
poor  manner  in  which  Congress  generally  has 
handled  pay  issues.  We  have  urged  repeatedly 
that  the  current  procedure  be  altered  be- 
cause it  Invites  backroom  manipulation  and 
allows  the  lawmakers  to  get  Increases  without 
having  to  vote  on  them.  And  we  certainly 
agree  with  the  principle  of  banning  in -term 
raises.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pease  says  the  legislative  salary  Issue 
is  too  much  a  "political  football."  But  the 
lawmakers — both  In  Congress  and  In  the  Ohio 
Legislature — ^have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  that.  It  Is  not  so  much  their  right  to 
reasonable  and  periodic  pay  raises  as  it  is 
the  sleazy  deceptions  and  irresponsible  meth- 
ods they  use  that  creates  the  poor  image  of 
them  in  the  public's  mind.  No  simple  change 
in  procedure  will  correct  that;  it  requires 
basic  forthrightness  and  fundamental  in- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  the  lawmakers 
themselves. 


[Prom  the  Dayton  Journal -Herald, 
Feb.  9,  1977] 
Congressional  Pat:   Bill  To  Delay  Ef- 
fective Date  is  Desirable 

U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen  Jr.  has  de- 
vised a  reasonable  plan  for  restoring  a  meas- 
ure of  propriety  to  the  procedure  Congress 
has  devised  to  give  itself  raises. 

Congress  has  relieved  Itself  of  the  respon- 
sibility— and  the  politically  distasteful  task — 
of  voting  pay  raises  for  itself  by  creating  a 
commission  on  federal  salaries,  which  makes 
recommendations  on  executive  and  congres- 
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H.R.  2500 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  fear  that  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2500,  the  emergency  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion is  a  substantial  step  in  the  direction 


of  deregulation  of  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try. It  authorizes  through  July  31  pur- 
chases of  gas  from  intrastate  markets  by 
interstate  buyers  at  unregulated  prices. 
As  each  of  us  well  recognizes,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  natural  gas  enterprise  in  this 
country  is  inherently  monopolistic.  It  is 
far  from  being  a  competitive  industry 
and  that  characteristic  alone  is  one  that 
gave  rise  to  national  regulation  in  the 
first  place. 

While  I  strongly  support  those  sections 
of  this  legislation  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  declare  a  natural  gas 
emergency  thereby  empowering  him  to 
transfer  gas  from  one  location  to  another 
through  April  30, 1977,  if  there  are  severe 
shortages  endangering  the  supply  for  use 
in  a  residence  and/ or  use  necessary  to 
protect  life  and  health,  I  see  no  need  to 
deregulate  through  July  3L 

H.R.  2500,  in  its  failure  to  place  a  cap 
on  the  price  that  can  be  charged  for  any 
emergency  gas  made  available  to  those 
currently  in  need,  permits  the  price  of 
this  gas  to  rise  without  limit. 

The  measure  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  address  this  fact  nor  the 
possibility  of  windfall  profits  to  the  seller, 
and  makes  no  effort  to  tax  those  poten- 
tial profits.  In  addition,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  industrial  purchasers 
will  not  pass  the  added  cost  of  their  gas 
on  to  the  consumers  in  the  form  of  high- 
er prices.  This  emergency  measure  goes 
beyond  its  intent  to  the  extent  that  de- 
regulation has  been  written  into  it. 


FEDERAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFITS  EXTENSION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  country  Is  recovering  from  one  of 
the  worst  recessions  in  its  history.  Al- 
though we  are  well  on  our  way  to  achiev- 
ing a  soimder  and  healthier  economy, 
over  7  million  people  are  still  unem- 
ployed. For  many  of  these  people,  their 
hardship  will  soon  be  aggravated  by  the 
expiration  of  the  Federal  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits  on  March  31. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  re- 
ceiving unemployment  benefits  will  have 
them  cut  off  unless  Congress  extends  this 
program. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  extend  this  program  for  a  period 
of  6  months.  Such  an  extension  will  pre- 
vent the  severe  hardships  that  will  result 
if  the  program  is  not  extended,  but  will 
do  so  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
in  anticipation  of  a  continued  economic 
recovery.  By  extending  the  program  for 
a  short  while,  we  can  prevent  the  harsh 
effects  of  expiration  while  maintaining 
flexibility  in  our  future  commitments  to 
such  a  program. 

Unemployment  benefits  should  not  and 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  real  jobs.  The 
Congress  must  quickly  enact  legislation 
such  as  the  Jobs  Creation  Act,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  to  create  the  millions 
of  jobs  necessary  to  put  unemployed 
people  back  to  work.  The  bill  I  am  pro- 
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posing  is  a  temporary  solution  to  prevent 
great  hardship.  The  real  solution  lies  in 
creating  permanent  and  productive  jobs 
for  our  imemployed. 


THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  status 
of  human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  media 
reports  and  foreign  policy  discussions 
during  recent  weeks.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  context  for  us  to  ob- 
sei-ve  the  59th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

For  the  human  rights  of  Lithuanians 
have  been  systematically  suppressed 
since  their  nation  was  annexed  at  gun- 
point by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  As  re- 
cent reports  have  indicated,  basic  free- 
doms have  continued  to  suffer  under 
Russian  domination  despite  the  Basket 
Three  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. 

But  one  instance  of  this  suppression 
was  the  unprovoked  increase  in  tariffs 
on  packages  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
summer.  By  more  than  doubling  its  du- 
ties, the  Soviet  Government  effectively 
cut  the  links  between  many  of  its  citi- 
zens and  their  loved  ones  in  the  West. 
These  packages,  of  course,  were  not  only 
tangible  expressions  of  familial  devotion 
but  often  contained  much-needed  food 
and  medical  supplies. 

This  action  was  motivated  by  politics, 
not  trade  considerations.  It  was  a  clear 
signal  from  the  Soviets  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  domination  than  they 
are  in  human  rights.  Frequent  reports 
of  religious  suppression  and  personal 
harassment  underscore  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  insist  in  our 
public  statements,  and  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference  scheduled  for  this  summer, 
that  these  violations  cease.  They  are  a 
tragic  affront  to  American  values,  and 
our  Government  must  make  this  clear 
to  the  Soviets. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  independence  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  states. 
The  political  captivity  which  Lithuanians 
have  endured  for  37  years — ^but  never  ac- 
cepted— must  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic  struggle  for 
Baltic  freedom  goes  on  not  only  in 
Lithuania,  but  also  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  a  district  with  a 
large  Lithuanian  community,  including 
many  officers  of  their  national  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis  of  Elgin,  111.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil. Edward  R.  Skalisius,  from  Waukegan, 
HI.,  serves  as  vice  president  of  the  Lith- 
uanian World  Community.  Gediminas 
Damasius  of  Waukegan,  111.,  is  president 
of  the  Lake  County  chapter  of  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Community.  Others 
active  in  behalf  of  the  Lithuanian  cause 
in  my  13th  Congressional  District  in- 
clude:  Henry  Kacinskas,   Mrs.   Janina 
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Salna,   Gintautus   Saulls,   Dr.   Kathryn 
Giniotis,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Rowland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention  of  these 
good  Americans,  and  of  the  world,  will 
be  focused  on  Belgrade  this  summer.  I 
urge  you  and  my  colleagues  to  insist  that 
American  representatives  press  for  full 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  agreement. 


PROPOSED  OCEAN  DUMPING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24,  1977,  Commissioner  David  J. 
Bardin  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
recommendation  that  the  ocean  dump- 
ing activities  currently  being  conducted 
at  the  12-mile  site  in  the  New  York  Bight 
be  moved  to  a  dumpsite  106  miles  off  the 
New  Jersey  coast. 

In  view  of  the  potentially  disastrous 
effect  of  such  a  move,  I  think  it  will  he 
useful  for  my  colleagues  in  the  House  not 
only  to  see  my  reaction  to  Commissioner 
Bardin's  proposal  but  also  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  I  feel  is  a  constructive  al- 
ternative to  that  proposal.  To  this  end,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings copies  of  my  recent  correspond- 
ence with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  on  this  subject. 

I  strongly  believe  that  scientific  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  supports  my  con- 
clusion that  moving  dumping  activities 
to  the  106-mile  site  would  waste  valu- 
able resources — both  financial  and  envi- 
ronmental— without  offering  either  sub- 
stantial relief  to  the  present  12-mile  site 
or  a  viable  long-term  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Instead  of  such  an  irresponsible  move, 
I  advocate  an  approach  providing  addi- 
tional penalty  fees  for  dumping  which 
will  be  used  for  research  into  alterna- 
tives to  dumping.  Such  an  approach 
should  aid  a  more  rapid  phaseout  of 
dumping  while  also  avoiding  what  might 
be  the  permanent  degradation  of  an- 
other ocean  site.  I  will  be  Introducing 
legislation  embodying  this  approach  In 
the  very  near  future  and  hope  that  it 
will  merit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House.  The  correspondence 
follows : 

House  of  Representati\'es. 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  8,  1977. 
John  R.  Quarles, 

Acting   Administrator,    Environmental   Pro- 
tection Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Qoarles:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Environmental  Prctection  Agency 
is  currently  considering  moving  all  ocean 
dumping  activities  to  a  site  106  miles  oflf  tlie 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Ccnser\'ation  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  state  of  New  Jer.eey.  I  take  spe- 
cial interest  in  all  actions  considered  or  taken 
by  EPA  which  affect  cur  environment. 

Therefore,  it  wa?  with  considerable  con- 
sternation that  I  reviewed  a  report  by  David 
J.  Bardin,  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey's  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  to 
EPA.  Mr.  Bardin  recommends  shifting  dump- 
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Administration,  after  evaluating  the  evidence, 
has  taken  this  view  and,  at  my  request,  made 
available  disaster  relief  loans  to  New  Jersey 
fishermen  under  provisions  for  natural  dis- 
asters. Governor  Byrne  concurred  in  this 
analysis  in  his  letter  requesting  the  disaster 
designation.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
showing  that  sewage  sludge  dumping  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fish  kill.  The  claim  that 
moving  the  dump  site  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  fish  kills  is  totally  without 
scientific  substantiation.  Furthermore,  evi- 
dence does  exist  Indicating  such  a  move  could 
contaminate  productive  fishing  grounds. 

Mr.  Bardin  points  out  that  moving  all 
dumping  activities  to  the  106-mile  site  will 
cost  dimipers  an  extra  $24  million  annually. 
This  cost  increase  does  not  include  Increased 
fuel  costs  or  the  cost  of  acquiring  additional 
ocean  dumping  barges.  Mr.  Bardin's  proposal 
would,  for  instance.  Increase  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  ocean  dumping  activities  by 
900%. 

The  net  effect  of  moving  dumping  activi- 
ties to  the  106-slte,  then,  is  to  squander 
valuable  resources — including  energy,  ma- 
rine resources,  investment  capitad,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  Increased  operational 
costs — on  a  proposal  which  scientists  agree 
offers  no  environmental  benefits  and  con- 
siderable environmental  harm,  including  po- 
tential degradation  of  valuable  Northwest 
Atlantic  fishing  grounds. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  pro- 
posal to  move  ocean  dumping  to  the  106-mile 
site  is  that  it  raises  the  cost  for  the  dump- 
ers. Obviously,  as  long  as  ocean  dumping  Is 
the  cheapest  means  of  w^te  disposal,  con- 
structive alternatives  will  go  untapped. 
Therefore,  any  proposal  which  raises  ocean 
dumping  costs  will  tend  to  make  the  alterna- 
tives more  economically  competitive. 

Clearly,  there  are  good  wavs  and  bad  ways 
to  accomplish  any  goal.  Our  society  could 
increase  ocean  dumping  costs  by  requiring 
wastes  to  be  transported  106-mlles  out  to 
sea — simultaneously  wasting  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  consuming  greater  amounts  of 
energy,  contaminating  yet  another  marine 
area,  and  risking  Northwest  Atlantic  fishing 
grounds.  However,  In  the  enclosed  report,  I 
describe  an  alternate  approach  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  efficiently  and  expeditiously  end 
ocean  dumping. 

Currently,  when  ocean  dumpers  apply  for 
a  permit,  they  are  only  reqi'.lred  to  pay  a 
nominal  fee  for  processing  costs.  I  plan  to 
Introduce  amendments  to  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  (some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Ocean  Dumping 
Act)  which  will  require  ocean  dumpers  to  pay 
an  additional  penalty  fee.  This  penalty  fee 
Increase  will  be  set  so  that  ocean  dumpers 
pay  for  research  into  constructive  alterna- 
tives and  for  the  full  administrative  costs 
Involved  in  processing  ocean  dumping  permit 
applications.  Under  this  plan,  the  costs  of 
ocean  dumping  will  equal  or  exceed  the  cost 
of  constructive  alternative  means  of  waste 
disposal. 

This  penalty  fee  schedule  'vlll  accomplish 
two  goals.  First,  ocean  dumpers  will  turn  to 
alternative  means  of  disposal  as  quickly  as 
possible  since  they  will  no  longer  have  an 
economic  incentive  to  continue  dumping. 
Thus,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  sewage  sludge 
will  be  put  to  constructive  purposes — .^uch  as 
soil  conditioner,  sanitary  landfill,  and  meth- 
ane which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
natural  gas — rather  than  continued  con- 
tamination of  the  marine  environment.  Sec- 
ond, the  increased  fees  paid  by  dumpers  will 
be  used  for  constructive  purposes.  This 
money,  spent  on  research  Into  alternatives, 
will  tend  to  drive  down  the  costs  of  these 
methods. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  such  an  ap- 
proach to  ocean  dumping,  based  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  existing  situation  and  a 
thorough  assessment  of  all  alternatives,  will 
accomplish  our  goals  while  minimizing  any 
future  damage  to  the  environment.  I  am 
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hopeful  that,  until  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing Is  acted  on,  EPA  will  not  approve  the 
dumping  of  secondary  sludge  at  the  106-slte. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  scientific  evidence 
leads  one  to  the  unambiguous  conclusion 
that  moving  all  dumping  activities  to  the 
106-slte  Is  lll-concelved  and  prodigal.  If  our 
natural  and  financial  resources  are  to  be  con- 
served, proposals  such  as  moving  ocean- 
dumping  to  the  106-slte  will  be  summarily 
dismissed  as  running  counter  to  rational  de- 
cision-making based  on  the  bsst  available 
scientific  evidence.  Rather,  I  believe  we 
should  seek  constructive  solutions— solutions 
which  provide  an  Impetus  for  dumpers  to 
turn  to  alternatives  which  recycle  our  wastes, 
solutions  which  generate  revenues  for  much- 
needed  research,  solutions  which  do  net  per- 
manently degrade  our  marine  environment, 
and  solutions  which  do  not  unnecessarily  risk 
contaminating  rich  Northeast  Atlantic  fish- 
ing grounds. 

During  the  upcoming  year,  I  will  keep  you 
posted  on  the  progress  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation I  am  announcing  today.  In  the  in- 
terim, I  urge  :ou  to  rely  on  the  scientific 
wisdom  of  your  agency,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
academic  conamunity  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
ocean  dumping  and  the  106-slte.  I  hooe  the 
attached  report  Is  of  value  to  you  in  simi- 
marizlng  the  scientific  literature  on  these 
topics. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  B.  Porsythe, 
Memher  of  Congress. 
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THE   THREE   "E's":    ECONOMY,    EN- 
ERGY,  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  RAISES 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uncondi- 
tionally oppose,  and  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, will  vote  against,  any  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress.  On  January  28, 
1977,  I  publicly  announced  my  oppo- 
sition for  a  pay  raise  and  today  I  wish 
to  record  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  pay  raise. 

It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
set  an  example  and  tighten  our  belts  and 
discipline  the  increased  spending  in  Con- 
gress. The  first  step  to  accomplishing 
this  is  to  vote  against  the  congressional 
pay  raise. 

The  congressional  salaries  are  now 
above  the  average  income.  All  Members 
of  this  Congress  knew  the  salary  when 
they  ran  for  office  in  1976.  If  a  pay  in- 
crease were  justified,  it  should  not  take 
effect  until  2  years  hence  with  the  in- 
coming Congress. 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States 
is  extremely  high,  8  to  11  percent.  Work- 
ing citizens  in  our  country  have  already 
been  pushed  to  the  breaking  point  by 
excessive  Federal  taxation  which  is  re- 
quired to  assist  in  helping  pay  for  the 
exorbitant  spending  of  Congress. 

This  massive  pay  increase  at  the  top 
levels  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Federal  Government 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  approximately  $37  million.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  start  a  .snowballing  effect 
within  the  middle  and  lower  levels  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  which  creates  a 
never-ending,  vicious,  inflationary  cycle. 

These  factors  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  justify  a  pay  increase  at  this  time. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill 
which  directs  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  feasibility  of  convert- 
ing some  of  the  Camp  Pendleton  Marine 
Corps  Base  in  California  into  a  national 
recreation  area. 

With  this  bill,  our  proposal  has  been 
cosponsored  by  16  of  rny  colleagues  in 
the  California  delegation.  They  are 
Representatives  Brown,  Burke,  Del- 
LUMS,  Edwards,  Hannaford,  Hawkins, 
Johnson,  Ketchum,  Krebs,  Leggett, 
MooRHEAD,  Moss,  Roybal,  Ryan,  Sisk, 
and  Stark.  I  am  very  pleased  to  receive 
their  support,  and  I  invite  the  other 
Members  from  California,  as  well  as  the 
Congressmen  from  the  remaining  49 
States  to  study  our  bill,  and  add  their 
names  to  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  proposal  as  a 
logical  extension  of  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal to  double  the  size  of  the  national 
park  system.  In  his  August  31,  1976, 
statement  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Mr.  Ford  called  for  a  rapid  expansion 
of  the  national  parks  "to  alleviate  over- 
crowding problems"  in  recreation  areas. 

The  acres  of  Federal  land  that  the 
Marines  now  use  exclusively  is  stagger- 
ing. The  Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps 
base  is  195  square  miles  large — 125,000 
acres — encompassing  13  miles  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  beach  property  in 
California.  Close  to  Pendleton,  in  fact  50 
miles  northeast  of  former  President 
Ford's  new  home  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
is  the  Twentynine  Palms  Marine  Corps 
Trpjiiing  Center,  with  932  square  miles 
of  land  used  for  training  purposes. 

Our  bill  asks  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  an  answer  to  the  follov,ring 
question:  Do  the  U.S.  Marines  need  all 
tills  space,  or  could  some  beach  and  in- 
land property  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes  by  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  is  experiencing 
a  critical  need  for  space  to  "recreate"  in. 
With  Yosemite  National  Park  in  central 
California  already  overcrowded,  this  idea 
for  a  national  park  within  easy  driving 
distance  from  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
megalopolis  is  a  good  one. 

However,  this  bill  is  not  an  antimili- 
tary  "witch  hunt"  aimed  at  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  believe  Camp  Pendleton  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be  a  vital 
training  base  for  our  Marine  forces. 
Beach  and  inland  areas  must  be  kept  in- 
tact for  their  training  purposes.  But, 
with  932  square  mUes  at  Twenty-nine 
Palms  and  195  square  miles  at  Pendleton, 
it  is  our  belief  that  a  1-year  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  converting  some 
of  Pendleton's  sprawling  acreage  into  a 
national  recreational  area  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  or  if  you 
would  like  to  join  us  as  a  cosponsor, 
please  contact  my  legislative  assistant, 
Mark  Theisen  at  225-7534. 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  spoke  before  the  Stamford  Area 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association,  out- 
lining mv  thoughts  on  the  directions 
which  might  be  taken  and  the  improve- 
ments which  could  be  made  in  the  area  of 
the  three  "E's" — economy,  energy,  and 
the  environment.  I  feel  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  us  to  promote  a  dia- 
log between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors on  these  issues.  The  concerns  I 
voiced  to  the  members  of  SACIA  may 
prove  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
include  them  in  the  Record  at  this  pohit: 
Economic,  Energy,  and  Environmental  Poli- 
cies IN   THE   95th   Congress 

For  the  past  several  years  Americans  have 
seen  an  Increasing  interrelationship  develop 
among  three  important,  but  previously  Inde- 
pendent, elements  of  our  society.  The  three 
"E's" — economy,  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment— are  vital  concerns  to  all  of  us  today. 
While  I  certainly  don't  have  all  the  answers 
to  the  problems  spawned  by  these  issues,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  solutions 
that  have  been  ofifered  by  the  Administration, 
by  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and.  If  I  may, 
my  own  observations  about  these  proposals. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  the  economy 
there  are  many  dilTerent  subcategories  which 
must  be  considered:  prices,  inflation.  i:nem- 
ployment,  interest  rates,  money  supply,  cor- 
porate profits,  business  spending,  labor,  hous- 
ing and  construction.  Clearly,  the  list  is  too 
long  for  an  In-depth  discussion  of  each  tod.iy 
but  I  will  do  my  best  to  touch  on  most  of 
them. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  regarding 
the  new  Administration's  economic  stimulus 
program.  Recently,  the  House  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  fifth  ranking  Republi- 
can, held  hearings  to  consider  the  efficacy  of 
this  propo.'^al.  In  addition  to  testimony  from 
Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal,  OMB  Di- 
rector Laiice  and  several  other  supporters  of 
President  Carter's  approach,  we  on  the  Com- 
mitte3  were  also  privileged  to  hear  from  Fed- 
eral Re-serve  Chairman  Arthur  Burns.  The 
testimony  of  these  economic  experts  demon- 
strated that  the  exalted  science  of  monev  is 
still  in  its  primitive  stages.  There  v.as  gen- 
erally so  much  disagreement  on  the  majority 
side  with  the  Administration's  program  that 
I  thpught  we  had  a  Republican  President 
again. 

Prom  those  wltnes.ses  Congress  learned  that 
the  Carter  Administration  is  not  going  to 
recommend  any  radical  approaches  which 
might  over-stimulate  an  already-improving 
economy.  I  only  hope  this  mes.sage  is  received 
and  understood  in  this  country's  corporate 
boardrooms  so  that  improvement  continues. 
Confidence  on  the  part  of  investors  large  and 
small  will  not  be  induced  through  the  prom- 
ise of  a  one-time  rebate  of  one  dollar  per 
week,  but  through  permanent  tax  reductions 
for  individual  taxpayers  and  Incentives  for 
business  to  promote  employment  growth,  as 
well  as  Inventory  and  fixed  Investment  ex- 
pansion. 

As  I  see  It,  the  issues  underlying  any 
economic  stimulus  proposal  Ls  balance.  Mr. 
Carter's  $31.2  billion  stimulus  package  (S15.5 
billion  in  fiscal  1977  and  $15.7  bUllon  in  fiscal 
1978)  strikes  hardest  at  hard-core  unem- 
ployment through  $9.2  billion  In  additional 
expenditures  and  $22.0  billion  In  reduced 
tax  revenues  to  generate  recovery  spending. 
This  type  of  balanced  policy  can  stimulate 
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consistent  economic  expansion  as  the  most 
effective  approach  to  Job  creation,  tax  re- 
form and  capital  formation. 

Further,  the  business  community  should 
take  heart  when  the  President's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Dr.  Schultze,  discusses  the 
Administration's  intention  to  deal  with  "ele- 
ments of  the  tax  code  which  may  be  unnec- 
essary obstacles  to  investment."  If  Congress 
can  adopt  this  attitude  on  tax  reform  and 
enlarge  on  the  Carter  proposals,  I  believe 
there  is  real  hope  for  resumed  economic 
growth  without  the  return  of  runaway  In- 
fiation.  However,  I  share  the  cautious  atti- 
tude of  those  who  fear  an  over-ambltlous 
Congressional  stimulus  package  which  could 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  I  vr\l\  do  all 
that  I  can  to  maintain  the  Internal  balance 
of  any  stimulus  proposal. 

While  all  this  may  sound  promising  for 
the  national  economy,  what  is  the  outlook 
for  Fairfield  County?  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  cyclical  lag  that 
distinguishes  otir  economy — whether  local, 
state  or  regional — from  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  highly  specialized  nature  of  Con- 
necticut's indvistry  causes  us  to  be  more 
hesitant  about  broad  swings  in  the  national 
picture  which  never  quite  materialize  here. 
During  the  recent  period  of  slow  and  spo- 
radic national  recovery  we  have  suffered 
greater  weaknesses  locally.  Our  needs,  meas- 
ured against  the  performance  of  the  whole 
nation,  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  re- 
gionally-sensitive policies  which  can  be  con- 
tinued in  the  weakest  regions  after  a  national 
recovery  has  begun.  Groups  such  as  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Economic  Advancement 
Coalition  in  Congress,  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Council  in  Boston  and  locally,  SACIA 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Bridge- 
port and  Non^'alk,  must  seize  the  initiative 
to  develop  programs  and  policies  that  will 
strengthen  the  region's  economic  base.  We 
must  also  develop  the  ability  and  resources 
to  be  economically  self-sustaining  In  the  long 
run. 

One  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  stem  the 
outflow  of  business  dollars  from  this  area 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Believe  me, 
despite  some  transparent  arguments  to  the 
contrary.  Northeastern  economic  decline  Is 
no  myth.  The  harsh  realities  are  that  be- 
tween 1970  and  1975  employment  in  our 
vital  areas  of  construction,  manufacturing 
and  transportation  declined  at  a  rate  almost 
doubled  by  the  growth  rate  of  those  same 
Industries  in  the  Sunbelt  South.  The  clos- 
ing of  businesses  here  meant  rapid  expan- 
sion of  existing  facilities  throughotit  the 
South.  So  too,  government  spending  on  sup- 
port facilities  such  as  sewers  and  waste 
treatment  plants  is  devoted  to  new  construc- 
tion In  the  South  far  more  than  to  mod- 
ernization of  our  aging  industrial  plsuit. 

Non-governmental  steps  can  be  taken  to 
reverse  this.  The  use  of  trcwle  groups  or 
computerized  referral  services,  such  as  the 
New  England  Manufacturers  Exchange 
(NEMEX),  can  simplify  the  matching  of 
area  buyers  and  sellers  to  the  region's  eco- 
nomic advantage.  NEMEX,  located  In  Boston, 
Is  a  perfect  example  of  cooperation  between 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  New  England  Regional  Council  and  pri- 
vate businessmen  in  an  effort  to  make  It 
easier  for  businesses  to  meet  their  require- 
ments while  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
regional  economic  base. 

Traditionally,  Connecticut's  greatest  nat- 
ural resource  Is  her  people.  Whatever  ap- 
proach we  take  to  strengthen  our  economy 
must  give  the  highest  priority  to  Job  crea- 
tion. Job  training  and  productivity.  Obvi- 
ously, federal  "leaf  raking"  projects  are  not 
going  to  serve  our  needs,  but  public  service 
training  programs  do  give  the  unemployed 
and  unskilled  the  opportunity  to  qualify 
for  permanent  Jobs  with  a  career  potential. 
We  are  very  fortunate  in  this  regard  to  have 
men  like  Ed  Canning,  Madison  Smith  and 
their  colleagues  at  the  Stamford-Greenwich 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

economic  disability — energy  costs.  Once  again 
the  absence  of  a  national  energy  policy  has 
come  back  to  haunt  chilly  New  Englanders 
like  a  recurring  nightmare.  This  winter  we 
have  witnessed  more  clearly  than  at  any  time 
since  the  long  gasoline  lines  of  1973  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  the  lack  of  a  national  pro- 
gram of  resource  utilization.  How  many  times 
must  the  American  people  be  subject  to  the 
physical  and  financial  burdens  of  energy 
shortfalls  before  Congress  will  begin  the  task 
that  has  awaited  it  for  almost  two  decades? 
The  time  Is  fast  approaching  when  the  United 
States  will  have  procrastinated  for  too  long 
and  stop-gap  measures  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  feed  our  energy -starved  economy. 

As  President  Carter's  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  emerge,  I 
plan  to  stress  the  need  for  these  elements  as 
the  foundation  of  that  program:  1)  a  real- 
istic mixture  of  voluntary  and  mandatory 
conservation  measures;  2)  realistic  produc- 
tion incentives  for  both  existing  and  alter- 
nate fuels;  3)  an  ambitious  program  to  de- 
velop energy  use  priorities  stressing  the  use 
of  abundant  domestic  fuels  and  reduction 
of  reliance  on  foreign  sources;  and  finally  4) 
a  complete  reorganization  of  federal  govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  with  energy. 

As  our  sweater-clad  President  stressed  in 
his  address  to  the  nation,  we  must  stop  wast- 
ing energy.  It  Is  estimated  that  much  of  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  could  be  elim- 
inated if  the  remaining  fuels  were  used  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  With  simple,  do-it- 
yourself  measures  ten  dollars  of  every  hun- 
dred spent  on  home  heating  could  be  saved. 
Insulation,  weather  stripping  around  win- 
dows and  doors,  the  use  of  daytime  sunlight, 
clean  furnace  and  hot  water  tank  systems, 
and  a  multitude  of  common  sense  devices  can 
save  part  of  your  tax  rebate  from  the  bite 
of  winter  fuel  bills.  On  a  broader  scale,  I 
have  again  introduced,  along  with  numerous 
other  House  members,  legislation  to  provide 
tax  breaks  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  insulation  and  other  services  In  homes, 
industrial  and  commercial  plants.  Clearly, 
the  cornerstone  of  any  successful  energy  pol- 
icy will  be  our  ability  to  rely  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  use  only  what  they  need. 

The  energy  needs  of  our  nation  are  well 
known  and  the  obstacles  we  face  to  fulfill- 
ment of  these  needs  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. The  second  essential  step  toward 
a  national  energy  program  must  be  to  in- 
crease production  of  available  domestic  sup- 
plies to  offset  our  reliance  on  Insecure  foreign 
sources.  As  a  result  of  the  severe  winter,  the 
United  States  is  now  importing  an  unprec- 
edented bO'.'r  of  its  total  petroleum  require- 
ments. New  England's  "habit"  is  now  up  to 
90%  dependence.  However,  this  winter's  deep 
freeze  is  not  solely  responsible  for  these  un- 
acceptable import  levels.  Decreased  domestic 
production  and  increasing  foreign  reliance  is 
also  the  result  of  our  somewhat  unrealistic 
view  of  the  economic  requirements  of  energy 
production. 

The  first  step  toward  increasing  domestic 
production  must  be  a  reliable  analysis  of 
the  production  costs  for  each  individual  fuel 
source.  We  must  determine  what  incentives 
and  capital  investments  are  needed  to  stimu- 
late their  production  and  delivery.  I  recall 
with  considerable  distaste  the  legislative 
fiasco  that  ensued  when  the  94th  Congress 
debated  the  deregulation  of  interstate  nat- 
ural gas  prices.  Gas  industry  spMskesmen 
repeatedly  advised  the  nation  and  Congress 
of  the  facts:  in  the  1950's  and  60*8,  stimu- 
lated by  artifically  low  prices,  natural  gas 
consumption  grew  at  an  average  rate  of 
6.5  percent  annually:  by  1974  gas  was  provid- 
ing over  30  percent  of  our  energy  needs; 
while  low  prices  stepped  up  demand,  they 
also  discouraged  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves.  The  product  of  this 
factual  scenario  is  that  proven  reserves  have 
fallen  to  their  lowest  level  since  1952.  Pro- 
duction of  our  cleanest  and  most  efficient 
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fuel  source,  which  peaked  at  22.6  trillion 
cubic  feet  in  1973,  is  presently  declining  at 
an  annual  rate  of  7  percent. 

Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  94th  Congress  either  chose  to  Ignore, 
or  did  not  understand  these  facts.  Rather,  in 
the  name  of  consumer  portection,  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  supported  the  continuation 
of  unrealistic  price  controls  for  Interstate 
gas.  This  winter,  it  is  painfully  obvious  that 
Congress  did  the  consumer  no  favor  with 
that  decision.  It  wasn't  price,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  natural  gas,  which  was  effectively 
lowered  as  a  result  of  that  attempt  to  repeal 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  argument  for  production  incentives 
is  not  applicable  In  every  instance,  however, 
and  I  have  never  considered  myself  a  propo- 
nent of  all-inclusive  petroleum  decontrol 
proposals.  For  Instance,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  proposed  decontrol  of  gasoline  would 
Increase  gas  prices  5.5  to  8  cents  per  gallon. 
FEA's  recent  action  to  re-Impose  price  con- 
trols on  home  heating  oil  supports  my  fear 
of  disruptive  price  hikes.  Also,  I  feel  the 
resulting  $5  to  $7  billion  increase  in  profits 
would  constitute  an  undeserved  windfall  for 
producers  and  a  cruel  tax  on  the  working 
people  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Perhaps  more  deserving  of  our  economic 
favor  are  producers  of  alternate,  renewable 
or  infinite  fuel  sources.  In  this  Congress,  I 
and  my  colleagues  have  Introduced  several 
mea-sures  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
technology  and  commercial  applications  for 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  alternate  energy 
sources. 

These  range  from  new  loan  authority  to 
help  homeowners  and  businesses  Install  non- 
fossil  energy  systems  to  tax  Incentives  for  the 
use  of  new  energy  technologies. 

In  particular.  I  am  concerned  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration's 
apparent  nuclear  bias.  ERDA  estimates  no 
more  than  a  one  percent  contribution  by 
solar  generation  to  our  national  energy  mix 
by  1980,  and  they  fund  their  research  and 
development  accordingly.  However,  with  solar 
devices  already  in  place  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. I  believe  the  facts  argue  for  a  more 
ambltloiis  solar  development  program.  I  am 
now  working  with  an  ad  hoc  Congressional 
group  to  prove  these  ERDA  estimates  un- 
necessarily low  and  identify  specific  solar 
technologies  with  more  Immediate  com- 
mercial potential. 

The  third  essential  criteria  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  successful  national  energy  program 
is  the  formulation  of  an  accurate  and  en- 
forceable timetable  to  coordinate  the  con- 
tribution of  each  available  fuel  source  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  coiLsumptlon  require- 
ments. A  priority  listing  for  the  utilization 
of  fossil  fuels,  nuclear  power,  solar  energy, 
geothermal  generation  and  others — ^based  on 
available  reserves,  costs,  efficiency,  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  each — must  be  de- 
vised. In  this  way,  the  efficient  use  of  present 
sources  can  be  balanced  with  the  commercial 
introduction  of  alternative  fuels  In  an 
orderly,  economically  sound  manner.  A  firm 
commitment  to  this  priority  timetable 
would  grant  oil  producers,  refiners,  dis- 
tributors and  importers  the  assurances  they 
need  to  make  decisions  toward  maximizing 
their  operations.  So  too,  producers  of  new 
technologies  would  be  assured  of  their  right- 
ful place  in  our  national  energy  picture  with- 
out the  spectre  of  being  devoured  by  so- 
called  "big  oil"  for  their  efforts.  These  prior- 
ities would  also  require  us  to  structure  our 
environmental  regulations  so  as  to  compli- 
ment this  timetable  and  avoid  costly  inter- 
ruatlons  and  plant  conversions  by  our  util- 
ities. You  can  be  sure  that  the  need  for  energy 
development  will  be  on  my  mind  as  Con- 
gress again  moves  to  debate  clean  air  and 
clean  water  legislation. 

While  granting  financial  Incentives  and 
priority  assurances  to  the  energy  industries. 
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we  must  In  turn  demand  the  assurances  of 
producer  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  that 
national  energy  policy.  Cooperation  by  cer- 
tain energy  industries  has  been  sadly  lacking 
In  the  past  and  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  viability  of  a  national  energy 
program.  One  case  in  point  is  the  desire  of 
the  Alaskan  oil  consortium  to  export  petro- 
leum produced  from  Alaska's  North  Slope. 

Due  to  the  "energy  crisis"  the  93rd  Con- 
gress went  to  great  lengths  to  acconunodate 
the  oil  industry  by  eliminating  environmen- 
tal regulations  which  blocked  construction 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  for  two  years. 
In  their  plans  for  construcion,  the  oil  com- 
panies found  the  right-of-way  permitted  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  insufficient  for  their  pxu-poses.  After  un- 
successful industry  attempts  to  circumvent 
legal  obstacles  to  construction,  the  93rd  Con- 
gress enacted  new  legislation  which  waived 
existing  laws  to  accommodate  pipeline  needs. 
Having  ultimately  succeeded  In  overcoming 
environmental  considerations  and  eliminat- 
ing the  rights  of  citizens  and/or  groups  to 
contest  that  decision,  the  companies  involved 
are  now  attempting  to  implement  policies  of 
their  own  in  clear  contrast  to  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act,  which  specifically  provides  for 
domestic  distribution  of  Alaskan  oil.  I  dont 
intend  to  accept  the  self-serving  arguments 
for  convenience  of  transportation  made  by 
proponents  of  exportation.  Plans  to  exchange 
Alaskan  oil  with  Japan  for  that  country's 
O.P.E.C.  supply  merely  postpone  the  Inevi- 
table task  of  establishing  a  system  of  do- 
mestic delivery  for  North  Slope  crude.  Fur- 
thermore, any  exportation  arrangement 
would  place  a  larger  portion  of  our  already 
vulnerable  energy  supply  in  greater  Jeop- 
ardy of  interruption.  Those  who  claim  that 
the  flow  of  Alaskan  oil  could  be  diverted  from 
foreign  to  domestic  ports  In  the  event  of  an- 
other embargo  are  naive.  If  domestic  distri- 
bution can  be  accomplished  so  readUy  under 
emergency  conditions  then  can't  it  be  more 
easily  accomplished  now? 

As  a  follow-up  to  Congress'  approval  of  my 
amendment  requiring  an  Executive  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  alternative  distribution  sys- 
tems, I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  export  authority  of  the 
Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
and  hereby  force  the  initiation  of  domestic 
distribution  plans.  With  passage  of  the  pipe- 
line law  Congress  specifically  designated  Alas- 
kan oil  as  a  domestic  resource  to  be  vised  to 
offset  our  growing  domestic  shortages.  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
that  law  are  not  violated  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  receive  the  benefits  of  that  long- 
awaited  supply. 

While  cooperation  and  compliance  with 
federal  programs  is  essential,  It  is  no  more 
important  than  the  need  to  assess  and  re- 
establish specific  reporting  guidelines  regard- 
ing exploration,  discovery  and  development 
of  domestic  resources.  To  some  degree,  the 
responsibility  for  our  present  natural  gas 
shortage  must  be  shouldered  by  the  gas  in- 
dustry itself. 

Its  own  failure  to  make  available  accurate 
reserve  estimates  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  skepticism  on  the  part  of  many  Hotise 
members  regarding  the  extent  of  supply 
shortages.  That  skepticism  was  In  turn  re- 
sponsible for  the  ultimate  demise  of  efforts 
to  decontrol  Interstate  prices.  The  effective- 
ness of  any  national  energy  program  relies 
in  great  part  on  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  industry  reports  and  I  applaud  Pres- 
ident Carter's  recognition  of  this  need. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  am  planning  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  address  the  potential 
problem  of  horizontal  concentration  in  the 
energy  field.  Again,  I  see  this  problem  pri- 
marily as  one  of  Information.  Oil  companies, 
In  particular,  tell  us  that  their  holdings  in 
coal,  uranium,  geothermal  and  solar  tech- 
nology patents  can  best  be  developed  within 
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the  capital-rich  environs  of  that  horizontally 
Integrated  structure.  My  bill  will  take  those 
statements  as  true  and  simply  monitor  the 
development  of  those  holdings.  If  these  re- 
ports show  that  potentially  competing  energy 
sources  are  In  fact  being  developed  con- 
sistently with  our  national  energy  goals, 
then  those  assets  could  remain  in  that  struc- 
ture. However,  If  those  same  reports  indicate 
that  America's  energy  future  is  being  held 
for  ransom  until  foreign  oil  deposits  are 
depleted,  the  bill  would  trigger  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Justice  Department 
antitrust  action  to  remove  those  energy 
sources  from  oil  company  hands  and  make 
them  available  to  those  who  will  develop 
them. 

Another  vital  element  of  a  national  energy 
program  is  a  comprehensive  government 
energy  administration  to  replace  the  present 
fragmented  structure  which  confuses  pro- 
ducers, consumers  and  congressmen.  If  done 
correctly.  President  Carter's  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  regulatory  agencies  could 
be  of  great  assistance  to  both  industry  and 
regulatory  officials  In  formulating  a  more 
accurate  Information  gathering  system.  In 
addition,  I  would  hope  that  the  Presidents 
reorganization  would  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  some  energy  regulators  and  more 
clearly  dellniate  the  scope  of  others.  I  am 
specifically  concerned  with  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  operate  a  well 
coordinated  program  for  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  gas.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  potential  for  duplication  between 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration eliminated.  A  specific  designation 
of  re.sponsibllity  for  energy  regulation  would 
greatly  assist  our  efforts  to  implement  a 
national  energy  policy. 

Another  of  the  many  things  which  this 
winter  has  demonstrated  is  the  unique  as- 
pect of  the  New  England  region's  energy 
needs.  With  each  "energy  crisis"  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  the  energy-related 
programs  of  the  nation  and  even  the  North- 
east do  not  accurately  reflect  the  needs  of 
New  England.  The  relatively  lower  home 
heating  oil  costs  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  this  winter  are  Indicative 
of  the  vast  differences  that  exist  between  the 
requirements  of  the  six  New  England  states 
and  the  rest  of  tlie  Northeast,  While  Pennsyl- 
vania is  suffering  from  the  most  severe  nat- 
xiral  gas  shortage  in  Its  history,  Connecti- 
cut's supplies  are  relatively  stable. 

In  its  reorganization  of  the  federal  energy 
agencies,  the  Administration  must  also  re- 
assess the  boundaries  for  energy  information 
and  distribution  regions.  As  more  specifics  of 
President  Carter's  energy  plans  emerge,  I 
will  suggest  that  he  designate  the  six  New 
England  states  as  a  separate  energy  region. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  designation  of  an 
independent  New  England  region  will  high- 
light our  most  unique  energy  problem — ac- 
cess to  refinery  capacity.  Despite  certain  po- 
litical and  environmental  misunderstanding 
of  the  issue,  I  will  continue  to  push  for  the 
construction  of  refining  facilities  in  New 
England  which  will  be  able  to  bid  for  crude 
supplies  and  produce  the  unique  regional 
mixture  of  petroleum  products.  The  time  is 
long  past  when  New  England  can  resist  re- 
finery construction,  resist  nuclear  expansion, 
resist  coal  conversion  and  then  cry  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  balks  at  subsidizing  every 
gallon  of  the  already-refined  products  on 
which  we  depend.  Even  a  limited  fiuiction 
"cracking  plant"  to  produce  products  used 
more  here  than  elsewhere  could  reduce  our 
vulnerability.  Be  sure,  I  am  not  insensitive  to 
the  environmental  problems  inherent  in  any 
of  these  energy  alternatives.  However,  I  have 
come  to  learn  again  and  again  from  angry 
constituents  that  a  cold,  dark  home  and  im- 
possible heating  bills  are  not  the  proper  en- 
vironment for  our  people  any  more  than 
polluted  air  and  water.  As  I  said  at  the  out- 
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set  of  these  remarks,  energy  production  and 
environmental  protection  must  proceed  to- 
gether. Divisive  adherence  to  extreme  posi- 
tions on  either  side  produces  nothing  but 
energy  "waste  and  further  envlrorunental 
damage  in  the  name  of  the  "energy  crisis". 
These  are  some  of  the  broad  policy  alter- 
natives the  new  Administration  and  Con- 
gress must  confront  in  revitalizing  our  econ- 
omy and  producing  the  energy  to  fuel  eco- 
nomic recovery.  In  the  Northeast,  we  must 
find  ways  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  nation's 
vast  coal  reserves  by  meeting  transportation, 
storage,  efficiency  and  environmental  difficul- 
ties. In  addition,  the  Inevitable  contribution 
of  nuclear  and  solar  power  in  New  England 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  implementation  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  refiectlng  an  awareness  of  regional 
energy  differences,  fostered  by  the  lack  of 
such  a  policy  is  the  most  fundamental  an- 
swer to  the  problem  at  hand. 


LITHUANIAN  BIRTHDAY:  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORmA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  independent  Lithuania, 
and  the  726th  anniversarj'  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lithuanian  state.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  this 
country  which  has  for  37  years  sought 
independence  from  her  Soviet  masters. 

Lithuania  had  developed  into  a  large 
state  by  the  15th  century,  stretching 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1569, 
Lithuania  merged  with  Poland  and  even- 
tualJv  shared  the  fate  of  the  Polish  lands 
when  they  were  partitioned  and  nearly 
all  of  Litiiuania  was  submerged  into  the 
Russian  empire.  Despite  this,  Lithua- 
nians continued  for  centuries  in  their 
spirit  and  drive  for  an  independent  coun- 
try and  by  the  late  1880's  this  sentiment 
had  developed  into  a  strong  nationalist 
m.ovement. 

In  1917  the  movement  was  recognized 
by  the  German  Reich  and  months  later 
independence  was  achieved  on  this  date. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  end  of  the 
first  World  War,  this  tiny  nation  was 
faced  with  a  Bolshevik  invasion.  The  So- 
viets moved  to  capture  the  ancient  Lith- 
uanian capital  of  Vilna  in  January  1919, 
but  were  forced  to  give  it  up  to  the  Poles, 
who  would  hold  it  for  20  years.  Lithu- 
ania ended  her  war  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  July  1920,  and  as  recognized  as  an 
independent  country  by  the  great  powers 
in  1922.  In  1926,  Antanas  Smetona  took 
over  the  leadership  of  Lithuania  which 
he  held  until  1940,  when  Stalin  issued 
an  ultimatum  to  establish  a  government 
more  acceptable  to  the  Soviets,  Since  that 
time  Lithuanians  have  endured  religious 
persecution,  political  repression,  and  de- 
nial of  their  basic  human  rights.  But 
they  have  not  been  silent,  the  world  has 
seen  and  heard  sacrifices  by  Lithuanian 
patriots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  Club  of 
Lake  Worth,  Fla.,  has  called  upon  me 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  insist 
that  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  Bel- 
grade conference  demand  that  the  Soviet 
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Union  comply  with  the 
tation  of  the  Basket  I  LI 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Ev  ropean 
and  Cooperation  Conference 
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crates  the  gear  shift  and  pushbutton  switches 
for  turn  signals  and  horn. 

Other  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  van,  as  well  as  drive, 
while  remaining  in  his  wheelchair. 

Finding  someone  who  could  accomplish 
all  this — and  at  a  price  Dycus  coiild  afford — 
took  more  than  a  dozen  years,  from  the  time 
he  developed  the  typical  American  high 
school  boy's  yearning  for  a  car. 

"I'd  always  envisioned  a  Joystick  of  some 
sort,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  steering  and 
speed  lever. 

He  began  Investigating  the  possibilities, 
getting  in  touch  with  anyone  who  might  offer 
a  solution.  "I'd  get  the  phone  book  down  and 
turn  to  the  Yellow  Pages  and  start  making 
calls,"  he  said.  One  firm  estimated  a  cost  of 
$30,000  to  outfit  an  automobile  for  his  needs. 
Letters  to  others  around  the  country 
brought  "Just  enough  response  to  keep  me 
interested."  One  went  to  Ed  Roth,  a  flam- 
boyant California  showcar  builder  whose 
"Beatnik  Bandit"  featxired  a  joystick.  Roth 
replied  that  the  Bandit  couldn't  be  driven 
on  the  street  and  advised:  "Tour  best  deal 
Is  to  marry  a  rich  chick  and  hire  somebody 
to  drive  you  around." 

"I  suspect  everybody  thought  I  was  crazy," 
Dycus  recalled.  He  described  their  attitudes 
as  "It's  nice  for  you  to  shoot  for  the  moon 
but  I  know  and  you  know  this  can't  be  done, 
though  we  certainly  admire  you  for  trying." 
Still  optimistic,  he  continued  to  save  money 
for  the  car.  Living  at  home  kept  expenses 
minimal  and,  he  added,  "I  didn't  have  a  car 
to  take  me  places  where  I  could  spend  it." 
His  hopes  rose  in  1973  when  first  one,  then 
a  second  tJTA  engineering  student  tackled 
the  project;  however,  both  graduated  before 
a  design  could  be  Implemented. 

Looking  back,  Dycus  regards  the  disap- 
pointments philosophically.  "I  met  a  lot  of 
people  and  received  some  encouragement. 
Maybe  I  was  too  young  then  for  the  responsi- 
bility." 

A  friend  at  church  who  had  given  Dycvis 
some  books  on  hydraulics  and  automotive 
electrical  systems  discussed  the  project  with 
Baker,  a  General  Dynamics  filght  test  en- 
gineer, and  Introduced  the  two. 

A  deeply  religious  man.  Baker  told  Dycus 
of  his  conviction  that  the  Job  could  be 
done.  Calling  at  "a  very  large  task,"  the  en- 
gineer said  "I  wouldn't  undertake  It  except 
that  I  feel  the  Lord  wants  me  to  do  it." 

With  this  motivation.  Baker  offered  his 
skills  without  charge. 

The  decision  was  made  to  buy  the  V-8, 
automatic  shift  Chevy  van  in  October  1974. 
Describing  the  night  they  brought  it  home, 
Dycus  said  "I  was  sitting  beside  him  (my 
father) ,  behind  the  motor,  I'm  not  an 
overly  emotional  person — ^I  tend  to  be  on 
an  even  keel — but  I  can  recall  being  moved. 
It  was  my  money  and  the  van  was  In  my 
name. 

"Of  course,  at  this  stage,  we  thought  It 
would  be  six  months,  but  It  took  two  years." 
The  leading  that  Baker  felt  seemed  to  pre- 
vail during  the  development  of  the  equip- 
ment. "In  everything  we  tried  to  do,"  Dycus 
said,  "when  we  needed  somebody  to  give  some 
help,  we  did  get  it." 

W.  H.  Reed,  a  family  friend  who  had  a 
machine  shop  In  Bridgeport,  offered  his  serv- 
ices, supplying  "literally  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  machine  work  for  free,"  Dycus  said. 
"Overall,  it  cost  $2,700  for  steel  and  the 
hydraulic  motor  and  valves  and  a  few 
mistakes." 

A  Port  Worth  neighbor  helped  with  the 
building  and  a  friend  of  Baker's  relieved  their 
apprehensions  about  plumbing  requirements. 
"We  could  Just  see  oil  spurting  everywhere," 
Dycus  remembers,  "but  it's  very  clean.  You're 
not  sitting  in  oil  up  to  your  knees  and  that 
was  a  fear." 

When  the  family  moved  to  Arlington,  three 
blocks  away  they  found  Bill  Meador.  "a  man 
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who  makes  cars  for  a  living  and  can  do  any- 
thing in  steel."  Meador  Installed  the  seat  belts 
and  came  up  with  a  simplified  method  for 
shifting  gears. 

"Everything  has  worked  out  extra  well,  and 
I  am  most  thankful  for  this,"  Dycus  said. 

He  enters  the  van  on  a  hydraulic  lift- 
standard  equipment — which  descends  at  the 
side  door  In  response  to  switches  on  the  out- 
side. It  folds  up  once  he's  Inside.  A  hydraull- 
cally  operated  mechanism  designed  by  Baker 
secures  the  chair  with  hooks  from  the  floor, 
at  the  same  time  releasing  the  emergency 
brake. 

The  added  hydraulics  work  off  a  standard 
power  steering  pump.  Oil  also  is  forced  into 
an  accumulator,  an  emergency  power  reserve 
to  allow  steering  and  braking  should  the 
motor  die. 

The  brakes  work  by  "a  valve  on  the  floor 
which  is  on  a  movable  plate  linked  up  here 
to  my  hand  by  a  cable,"  explained  Dycus, 
Controlled  by  his  left  hand,  the  Joystick,  a 
41^  5-lnch  lever  rising  from  the  desk-like 
control  box,  also  regulates  the  speed  by  a 
cable  to  the  accelerator. 

The  stick's  most  impressive  feat  is  enabling 
Dycus  to  steer  the  5,000-pound  van.  Baker's 
design,  and  Roger  Dycus'  construction,  suc- 
ceed In  reconciling  a  tiny  movement  of  this 
lever  with  the  multiple  rotations  normally 
made  by  a  steering  wheel. 

A  sideways  tilt  of  the  stick  activates  a 
hydraulic  valve  which  determines  the  left  or 
right  movement  of  a  hydraulic  motor.  From 
this  motor  a  chain  loops  around  a  sprocket 
on  the  steering  column  to  turn  It. 

Baker  was  originally  unstu-e  the  van  would 
be  controllable  at  speeds  greater  than  40  miles 
an  hour,  but  Dycus  has  achieved  52  "on  the 
freeway  with  no  traffic  around  me. 

"I  change  lanes  like  a  pro — of  course, 
there's  not  much  market  for  that.  The  reason 
I  do  that  well  is  the  makeup  of  the  van.  Just 
a  small  movement  of  the  stick  will  zip  Into 
the  other  lane." 

Dycus  may  eventually  overcome  the  need 
for  giving  himself  on-the-road  pep-talks, 
"Just  to  keep  alert."  But,  he  said,  "I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  become  complacent.  It's 
Just  too  exciting,  too  much  fun  to  drive." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
February  16, 1977,  marks  the  59th  observ- 
ance of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

On  this  day,  Lithuanian-Americans 
comjnemorate  one  of  the  great  moments 
in  Lithuania's  long,  rich,  and  varied  his- 
tory—the day  In  early  1918  when  the 
Lithuanian  National  Council  proclaimed 
their  country's  Independence,  after  oc- 
cupation by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ger- 
many. 

Since  that  day,  the  desire  for  freedom 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Lithuanians 
has  never  lessened,  despite  their  betrayal 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  broke  Its 
treaties  of  friendship  and  Invaded  Lith- 
uania on  June  15, 1940.  beginning  an  Ille- 
gal occupation  that  has  now  lasted  for  36 
years. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Red  army  remains  today  as  one  of  the 
great  unrectified  Injustices  of  modem 
history.  Today,  Lithuania  Is  still  a  part  of 
the  Russian  sphere  of  domination  In 
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Eastern    Europe — the    last    remaining 
colonial  empire. 

Nonetheless,  resistance  continues  In 
Lithuania,  and  in  her  sister  Republics  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia.  As  a  great  Lithu- 
anian freedom  fighter,  Slmas  Kudirka, 
told  me  only  a  year  ago: 

The   thirst  for   freedom  can  conquer  all 

obstacles. 

Today,  I  Join  with  Simas  and  his  coun- 
trymen in  saluting  the  spirit  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  resulted  in  the  proclamation 
of  freedom  In  that  country  In  1918  and 
which  will  one  day  see  her  free  again. 


THE  ITALIAN  HERITAGE   OF 
WATERBURY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  26,  1977,  the  Italian  Heri- 
tage, Inc.  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  be 
holding  its  second  Carnevale  Festival.  In 
celebration  of  this  occasion,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  this 
social  organization  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  city  of  Waterbury,  for 
Italian-American  groups  in  the  area,  and 
for  tlie  preservation  of  the  Italian  cul- 
ture. 

In  April  1975,  a  group  of  people  from 
various  Italian  organizations  in  Water- 
bury met  together  at  30  Center  Street  to 
discuss  the  forming  of  a  new  group  that 
would  include  all  Italian- American  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  area.  Their 
chief  aim  would  be  to  promote  Italian 
cultural  activities  as  well  as  supporting 
those  programs  which  would  benefit  the 
community. 

Some  of  the  original  members  were: 
Angelo  Barbino,  Frank  Albini,  Angela  R. 
Pugliese,  Joseph  Petino,  Charles  Lanza, 
Angelo  Izzi,  Sal  Terenzo,  Rosario  Costa, 
Victor  Guerrera,  John  Sarlo,  Anthony 
Mastrantuone,  Albert  Izzi,  Josephine 
Negaro,  Florence  Lorusso,  Thomas  Gar- 
rantano,  Fred  Perugini,  Matt  Cipaldo. 
Carmine  Gugliotti.  Ugo  Ciarlo,  Frank 
Porto,  Jr.,  William  Bochicchio,  Joseph 
Tramuta,  Peter  Augelli,  Carl  Padula.  Ed 
Maglio,  Vincent  Bruno,  Angelina  DeAng- 
elis.  Sue  Calvo,  Mary  Cappello,  Pat 
Longo,  Sal  Coppola,  Salvatore  Perugini, 
George  Testa,  Dan  Morrelli,  and  Vincent 
Onalfo. 

These  individuals  represented  such 
clubs  as  the  Favale-Generali  ITAM  War 
Vets,  Lega  Siciliana,  Pontelandolfo  Com- 
munity Club,  Ladies  of  Unico,  Ceremag- 
giore  Community  Club.  Unico  National — 
Waterbury  Chapter,  Sons  of  Italy — Leo- 
nardo Da  Vinci  Lodge. 

The  first  function  of  this  new  united 
group  was  a  revival  of  the  Italian  fes- 
tival which  had  not  been  held  for  half 
a  century.  Lakewood  Park  was  chosen 
as  the  site  because  it  was  the  popular 
rendezvous  place  for  Italians  50  years 
ago  when  Lakewood  was  a  recreation 
and  picnic  area  with  an  amusement  park 
and  carousel.  The  festival,  held  In  Au- 
gust 1975,  was  planned  and  put  together 
in  less  than  2  months.  Many  members 
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felt  that  the  festival  should  wait  until 
the  following  year,  but  the  majority 
ruled  that  they  had  waited  long  enough 
for  this  event  and  that  it  must  go  on. 
The  festival  turned  out  to  be  an  out- 
rageous success,  drawing  over  10,000 
people.  Seeing  all  the  happy  faces  of  the 
people  in  attendance  was  evidence 
enough  that  all  the  hard  work  and  plan- 
ning was  well  worth  the  effort. 

Italian  Heritage,  Inc.,  followed  up 
with  a  carnevale  in  February  1976.  This 
was  patterned  after  the  traditional  pre- 
lenten  celebration.  Held  in  the  State 
armory,  the  largest  hall  in  the  Waterbury 
area,  it  drew  1,200  people  which  filled  the 
hall  to  capacity.  It  was  another  smashing 
success.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  nostalgia, 
the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  the  gaiety, 
the  laughter,  and  the  plain,  good  old- 
fashioned  fun. 

After  1  year  of  existence,  the  organiza- 
tion had  a  membership  of  over  400  peo- 
ple. By  1977,  the  rolls  had  increased  to 
over  650.  The  club  branched  into  other 
activities.  In  the  spring  of  1976,  they 
raised  over  $2,000  and  collected  clothing 
to  aid  the  Italian  Earthquake  Relief 
Fund.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the 
St.  Lucy's  School  auditorium  courtesy 
of  the  pastor,  Father  Thomas  Ritucci. 
The  club  offers  Italian  lessons  and  en- 
courages the  learning  of  Italian  ethnic 
dances.  Currently,  they  are  working  to 
establish  two  music  scholarships  to  send 
students  to  Siena,  Italy,  for  6  weeks  to 
study  Italian  and  their  music  specialty. 
For  this,  they  will  receive  college  credits 
from  Columbia  University. 

But  Italian  Heritage,  Inc.,  has  one 
ultimate  dream — to  build  a  large  Italian 
community  cultural  center.  It  would 
be  a  monument  to  the  community  and 
a  source  of  deep  pride  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, something  that  would  encourage  the 
performance  of  the  arts.  Plays,  operas, 
art  exhibits,  lectures,  and  other  events 
could  be  held  in  this  center.  The  center 
is  a  long  way  into  the  future,  but  with 
detennination,  leadership,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  members  to  work  together 
toward  this  goal,  it  can  be  done. 

I  believe  that  Italian  Heritage,  Inc., 
will  one  day  see  its  cultural  center  be 
built.  If  all  of  their  past  accomplish- 
ments are  a  good  indication,  they  have 
the  inspiration,  the  drive,  and  the  strong 
desire  to  see  that  their  dreams  become 
reality. 

I  can  only  bear  witness  to  the  wonder- 
ful things  they  have  done  for  the  city  of 
Waterbury,  not  only  in  bringing  together 
all  the  Italian-Americans,  but  in  their 
vibrant  celebration  and  preservation  of 
the  Italian  culture.  I  know  that  their 
second  carnevale  festival  will  be  as  big 
a  success  as  the  first,  if  not  bigger,  and  I 
want  to  wish  them  many  more  enjoy- 
able festivals  in  the  future. 


DRUG  MENACE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  Select 
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Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol released  a  report  on  the  narcotic  law 
enforcement  efforts  in  New  York  City.  In 
November  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
select  committee  in  New  York  on  this  very 
problem. 

On  December  1, 1976,  WINS  Radio  1010 
New  York  issued  an  editorial  comment 
on  this  issue,  which  I  would  Uke  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Drug   Menace 

Recently,  Manhattan  Borough  President 
Percy  Sutton  told  a  Congressional  Committee 
that  New  York  is  a  city  being  abandoned  to 
the  users  and  pushers  of  drugs.  He  pointed 
out  that  on  streets  such  as  117th  and  8th 
Ave.  in  Manhattan,  drugs  were  on  sale,  by 
brand  name.  There  are  on  other  streets  in 
central  Harlem,  hard  drugs  are  being  peddled 
right  out  In  the  open,  and  the  pushers  are 
calling  out  the  brands  .  .  .  True  Blue,  Bingo, 
Mean  Machine,  Dynamite,  Blue  Star  and 
Death  Wish. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  this  is  that 
so  many  officials  are  surprised  or  shocked. 
This  kind  of  open  selling  of  hard  drugs  is 
nothing  new.  As  a  kid  growing  up  In  New 
York,  I  not  only  knew  about  it.  I,  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  saw  It  .  .  .  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago.  What  we  ought  to  be  shocked  about 
is  that  Federal  and  City  officials  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities  are  still  falling  miser- 
ably in  wiping  this  kind  of  activity  off  the 
streets.  Its  been  going  on  so  long,  and  so 
blatantly,  that  we  have  to  question  whether 
they  really  want  to  clean  It  up.  You  don't 
have  to  be  an  especially  talented  undercover 
agent  to  see  what  is  happening.  Our  offi- 
cials here  and  in  Washington  and  maybe  the 
courts,  too,  have  failed  us.  They  are  guilty 
of  allowing  the  drug  peddlers  to  openly  profit 
on  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  young.  This 
kind  of  thing  makes  you  wonder  who  is  more 
to  blame  .  .  .  the  pushers,  or  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  protect  us  and  crack  down 
on  this  vicious  form  of  crime,  but  have  not 


CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    IM- 
POUNDMENT AND  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  Administration's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1978  was 
submitted  to  Congress  on  January  17, 
1977,  for  modification  under  provisions 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Impound- 
ment and  Control  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
344) ,  I  feel  compelled  to  bring  its  serious 
shortcomings  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Throughout  the  budget  proposal,  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  instituting  permanent  reductions  in 
Federal  spending,  decreasing  individual 
and  corporate  taxes  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  and  cutting  back  drastically  on 
direct  job-creating  programs. 

In  my  view,  the  budget  unrealistically 
assumes  that  economic  recovery  will  be 
achieved  without  public  service  pro- 
grams. With  the  labor  force  growing  and 
the  possibility  of  higher-than-normal 
unemployment,  the  proposed  tax  relief 
Is  not  suflSclent  to  counteract  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  structural  unemployment 
rate  affecting  minorities,  youth,  and  in- 
deed, our  cities. 
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It  is  my  understandin  r 
we  are  expected  to  see 
in  the  Ford  budget 
growth — the  Departmer^ 
DOD— by  12  percent 
lays  of  SI  10.1  billion  for 
represent  25  percent  of 
posed  Federal  budget 
the   Nation's  gross  na 
GNP.  Needless  to  say.  I 
the  important  role  playe< 
Department  in  maintaining 
curity.  However,  with 
in  the  unemployment  ra 
budget  should  direct  a 
Federal  funds  to  the  area 
improving  public  service 

Despite   the   former 
estimation  that  employ 
industries  will  increase 
million  during  the  next 
alarmed    that    former 
would  propose  to  phase 
back  public -service  job 
employ  more  than  260, 
well  as  to  close  down 
Public    Health    Service 
serve    277,000    merchan 
other  Federal  beneficiaries 
budget  lacks  the  necess; 
adeo.uately  stimulate  the 
effectively  respond  to  the 
income  groups. 

I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Carter  administratioi 
sensitive  to  our  Nation's 
problems.  Now  is  the 
positive  direction  by  fash 
receptive  to  those  areas 
by  past  administrations. 
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THADDEUS  KOSCIU  SZKO  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR 


OF  NEW  JERS1  ;y 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR] 

Wednesday,  Februai'u 


however,  that 
jne  major  area 
unqergo  significant 
of  Defense — 
Planned  DOD  out- 
fiscal  year  1978 
the  total  pro- 
5.4  percent  of 
tlonal  product — 
fully  aware  of 
by  the  Defense 
national  se- 
ratipant  increases 
e,  I  believe  the 
arger  share  of 
of  creating  and 
programs. 
Administration's 
ipent  in  defense 
217,000  to  2.1 
^scal  year,  I  am 
resident    Ford 
( »ut  and/or  cut- 
programs  that 
employees  as 
nationwide 
Hospitals    that 
seamen    and 
In  short,  this 
elements  to 
economy  and  to 
needs  of  lower- 
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soldier   and 
1  nilitary  talents 
to  the  cause  of 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spea  ker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12  we  celebrated  Thac  deus  Kosclusz- 
ko  Day,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  Polish 
statesman  whose  superb 
were  a  major  contributior 
American  independence. 

Perhaps  General  Kosdiuszko's  finest 
military  achievement  wa:  his  outstand- 
ing ability  to  use  the  natural  terrain  of 
oiu-  country  to  the  full  ac  vantage  of  the 
Continental  Army.  His  in  pregnable  for- 
tifications both  at  West  F  oint  and  Sara- 
toga were  major  factors  i  i  both  winning 
and  maintaining  these  p<«itions  for  the 
Americans.  Indeed,  the  fo  ts  constructed 
by  Kosciuszko  on  Billingi  iport  Island  to 
defend  the  Delaware  Rivir  from  British 
naval  attacks  were  crucisl  to  Washing- 
ton's famous  Christmas  night  crossing 
of  that  river  and  the  subs*  quent  dramat- 
ic victories  at  Princeton  a  nd  Trenton. 

Following  the  Revolut  on  Kosciuszko 
immediately  began  anoth  t  quest  for  in- 
dependence— that  of  his  native  Poland, 
which  had  been  partitione  d  by  Catherine 
the  Great.  While  Kosciuizko  never  was 
able  to  witness  the  reunif  cation  and  in- 
dependence of  his  homela  nd.  he  was  re- 
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garded  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  per- 
sonification of  Polish  liberty. 

Less  well  known  than  his  military  ex- 
ploits is  his  compassionate  and  selfless 
nature.  During  the  Revolution  he  re- 
fused to  accept  his  salary  while  enlisted 
men  went  unpaid.  He  repeatedly  turned 
down  promotions  to  brigadier  general 
and  refused  to  accept  credit  for  his  bril- 
liant strategy  at  Saratoga.  General 
Washington  himself  once  remarked  to 
Kosciuszko,  "You  are  too  modest." 

Two  incidents  further  serve  to  high- 
light Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  great  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man,  regardess  of 
race  or  nationality.  When  presented  with 
a  black  slave  to  serve  as  his  manservant 
during  the  Revolution,  General  Kosci- 
uszko promptly  freed  the  man,  stating 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  to  do  with 
a  slave.  Later,  when  Kosciuszko  was 
awarded  property  in  Ohio  by  Congress  in 
recognition  of  his  extensive  military  serv- 
ices, the  general  sold  the  land  and  estab- 
lished a  school  for  black  children  in  New 
Jersey  with  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's 
life  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  and  aU  Americans 
should  remember  with  pride  and  grati- 
tude his  contributions  to  our  Nation. 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  FOR  PERSONS  RETIR- 
ING AFTER  AGE  65 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  an 
annual  6% -percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  for  those  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  72  who  volun- 
tarily choose  to  delay  their  receipt  of 
such  benefits. 

This  measure  would  give  individuals 
maximum  flexibility  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  allowing  their  benefits 
to  increase  armually,  up  to  age  72,  by  the 
same  percentage  as  benefits  are  now  re- 
duced for  early  retirement. 

Most  importantly,  this  legislation 
would  end  the  bias  toward  retirement 
that  the  present  system  possesses.  As  it 
stands  now,  individuals  are  literally 
forced  into  retirement  in  order  to  receive 
the  maximum  benefit  from  their  social 
security,  regardless  of  whether  that  man 
or  woman  desires  to  or  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuing work. 

I  believe  that  the  experience  and  abil- 
ity of  mature  Americans  is  a  resource 
that  our  Nation  cannot  allow  to  go  im- 
tapped.  Age  65  must  not  be  an  arbitrary 
test  of  whether  an  Individual  can  stUl 
contribute  to  society.  We  simply  cannot 
allow  the  waste  of  anyone's  skills  in  this 
country,  regardless  of  their  age. 

Even  more  important  is  the  effect  that 
work  has  on  the  potential  retiree.  Disin- 
volvement  from  the  mainstream  of  life 
has  a  terrible  impact  on  many  retirees, 
particularly  those  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  stay  on  the  job.  Yet  in  many 
cases  individuals  have  no  choice.  They 
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must  retire,  because  the  actual  return  for 
continuing  work  does  not  encourage  the 
worker  to  remain  at  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. Not  only  does  the  full-time  worker 
lose  social  security  benefits,  but  he  or  she 
must  also  pay  income  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes  on  earnings.  When  these 
costs  are  added  to  the  expenses  incurred 
in  traveling  to  and  from  a  job,  little  if 
any  incentive  remains  to  encourage  one 
to  stay  at  work. 

Simply  put,  this  measure  gives  freedom 
of  choice  to  older  Americans.  It  does  not 
affect  current  law  regarding  early  retire- 
ment, or  retirement  on  schedule  at  age 
65.  All  it  does  is  remove  the  barriers 
which  now  exist  against  those  who  wish 
to  remain  on  the  job. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hansen,  of 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  15  other  Senators 
of  both  parties  and  varying  ideologies.  Its 
broad-based  support  in  that  body  is  testi- 
mony to  the  crying  need  for  this  change 
in  our  retirement  laws. 

This  measure  would  cost  about  $200 
million  per  year,  or  0.21  percent  more  in 
payroll  taxes.  However,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  older 
workers  are  paying  Federal  and  social 
security  taxes  while  they  work.  Nor  does 
it  include  the  savings  in  such  programs 
as  SSI,  food  stamps,  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  public  assistance  programs  which 
will  undoubtedly  occur  when  individuals 
can  once  again  be  productive. 

We  need  to  give  older  Americans  the 
freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  when 
they  wish  to  retire.  This  bill  gives  them 
that  choice,  and  I  urge  its  speedy  con- 
sideration. 


THE  NATIONAL  GARDENING  ACT  OF 
1977 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  entitled 
the  National  Gardening  Act  of  1977.  As 
indicated  from  the  title  this  bill  provides 
for  a  system  within  every  county  in  this 
country  for:  First,  assessing  the  amoimt 
of  unused,  barren  public  and  private 
land;  second,  coordinating  agreements 
between  the  local  county  or  city  officials 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  of  the  USDA  for  the 
temporary  voluntary  donation  of  such 
lands  to  be  used  as  garden  plots  by  local 
residents;  third,  the  initial  preparation 
of  the  land — tillage,  mulching,  fertiliza- 
tion, and  so  forth — for  gardening  use; 
and  fourth,  the  distribution  on  a  bid  basis 
to  local  Individuals  or  groups  Interested 
in  growing  food,  herbs,  and  other  plants. 

Interest  in  gardening  has  Increased 
significantly  over  the  past  few  years.  In 
my  own  district  I  have  been  extremely 
pleased  by  the  number  of  telephone  calls 
to  the  Extension  Service  requesting  in- 
formation and  advice  on  soil  fertility, 
planting  dates,  and  other  gardening  tips. 
But  many  of  those  who  would  like  to  be 
outside  working  the  soil,  seeing  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  have  no  access  to 
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land  suitable  for  planting.  In  these 
days  of  growing  awareness  regarding  re- 
source conservation,  waste  utilization, 
and  world  food  shortages,  it  seemed  il- 
logical to  me  that  so  much  land  within 
our  cities  and  counties  is  left  as  unused 
eyesores.  Such  plots  of  ground  could  be  a 
source  of  food  production  for  home  con- 
sumption, a  source  of  recreation  and  edu- 
cation for  our  young  and  old,  and  a 
source  of  green,  natui-al  beauty  to  those 
passing  b:'. 

Through  a  national  gardening  program 
people  will  be  able  to  have  some  direct 
Influence  over  the  food  they  eat  and  they 
will  develop  a  greater  vmderstanding  of 
man's  dependence  on  nature  for  sus- 
tenance. They  may  also  learn  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  more  natural  way  of  life,  a  life 
slightly  less  tangled  by  technological, 
mechanical  intrusions. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  provide  a  means 
of  personal  enjoyment  and  a  bit  of  self- 
sufficiency  to  many  people  throughout 
this  country. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
as  in  years  past,  we  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  when  its  people  threw  off  the 
chains  of  Russian  domination  and  de- 
clared themselves  a  nation  free  to  gov- 
ern themselves  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  chose  as  best.  This  was  a  great 
moment.  It  marked  the  end  of  Russian 
rule  in  Lithuania  which  had  denied  the 
people  their  essential  human  rights  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

This  is  a  celebration  stained  with  tears 
of  both  sorrow  and  joy.  It  is  the  joy  of 
22  years  of  freedom  for  Lithuania  until 
the  Soviet  Union  once  again  invaded  and 
oppressed  her  people.  It  is  the  sorrow  we 
must  feel  because  the  oppression  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  continues. 

As  we  enter  this  assembly  we  are  not 
harrassed  for  our  political  differences,  not 
tormented  for  our  individual  moral  and 
ethical  beliefs,  not  stifled  by  the  notion 
that  our  thoughts  will  possibly  become 
our  jailors.  We  must  remember  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  not  afforded  the 
same  freedoms  of  thought,  speech,  or 
religious  choice  which  we  in  this  great 
assembly  take  for  granted. 

We  do  well  to  remember  the  fight  of 
our  own  Nation  for  freedom — a  fight 
which  has  enabled  us  to  grow,  prosper, 
and  achieve.  We  are,  despite  our  short- 
comings, the  freest  nation  in  the  world; 
thus,  we  must  bear  the  burden  in  our 
hearts  when  another  people  is  denied  the 
basic  liberties  that  we  hold  so  dear. 

I  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  and  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  up  and  protest  the  treat- 
ment of  Lithuania.  It  is  time,  as  the 
Lithuanian  World  Congress  resolution 
of  1958  declared— "to  reaffirm  on  every 
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suitable  occasion  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  national  in- 
dependence and  individual  freedom."  It 
is  unconscionable  that  a  people  should 
not  live  free  in  their  own  land.  There  is 
no  place  for  such  barbarism  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  We  must  make  the  cause  of 
Lithuania,  and  all  people  imf  ree,  our  own 
cause.  Today  is  a  day  to  remember  Lithu- 
ania. Today  is  a  day  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment and  hope  that  independence  will 
be  a  reality,  not  merely  a  memorial,  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world. 
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DEPLORABLE    CONDITIONS    IN 
BRITISH  HOSPITAL  CITED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  I  have  been  citing  the  nu- 
merous problems  in  the  British  National 
Health  Service  as  examples  of  what  we 
can  expect  if  national  health  insurance 
were  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
NHS  in  Britain  has  resulted  in  shortages 
of  hospital  beds ;  long  waiting  lists,  even 
for  necessary  surgery;  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  skilled  physicians  to  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries. 

In  August  1975.  I  personally  visited 
many  of  Britain's  finest  hospitals  and 
was  shocked  by  the  antiquated  buildings 
and  equipment.  But  a  recent  article  in 
the  Londan  Daily  Telegraph  revealed 
that  sanitary  conditions,  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  the  highest  standards  in 
hospitals,  are  worse  than  at  public  eat- 
ing places  in  one  of  London's  medical 
centers.  Ironically,  hospitals  are  exempt 
from  public  hygiene  regulations  and, 
therefore,  can  get  away  with  unsanitary 
practices  that  would  have  instantly 
closed  them  down  otherwise. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  into  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  sober- 
ing lesson  for  those  who  advocate  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  the 
health  care  system  in  the  United  States: 
Hygiene   at   Hospital    Attacked 

Standards  of  hygiene  at  the  Central  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  Park  Royal,  Northwest  Lon- 
don, were  intolerably  bad,  local  public  health 
officers  said  yesterday. 

Long-standing  conditions  of  neglect  had 
not  been  put  right  despite  a  call  more  than 
two  years  ago  for  action  to  remove  vermin 
and  insects. 

There  were  still  no  separate  handwashing 
facilities  In  kitchens,  and  drugs  were  stored 
alongside  food  in  the  refrigerators. 

Any  restaurant  or  canteen  with  similar 
fallings  v/ould  have  been  closed  long  ago.  But 
hospitals  were  exempt  from  public  hygiene 
regulations. 

100,000    POUNDS    SPENT 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  100,000  pounds 
had  already  gone  towards  putting  things 
right.  More  needed  to  be  done  but  spending 
restrictions  were  making  this  difficult. 

Mr.  William  McLellan.  chairman  of  Brent 
borough  council  environmental  health  com- 
mittee said  hot  water,  soap  and  soda  could 
deal  with  some  of  the  hospital's  problems. 

Mr.  Robert  Govett,  environmental  health 
officer,  said  hospital  authorities  had  fobbed 
on  constructive  suggestions  for  Improvement. 


A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  district  work  period,  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  which  I  believe  all 
of  us  can  benefit  from.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  is  urging  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  national  energy  policy. 

We  can  ill  afford  any  further  delays  in 
foiTnulating  a  national  energy  policy.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  senate  resolution  as  well  as 
my  response  to  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate: 
Resolutions   Memorializing   the   Congress 

OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  a  National 

Energy  Policy 

Whereas,  The  well-being  and  security  of 
this  nation  depend  upon  assured  quantities 
of  reasonably  priced  energy;  and 

Whereas.  This  winter  has  resulted  In  seri- 
ous energy  shortages  In  many  areas  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas.  America's  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  has  increased  since  the  oil  embargo 
of  1973;  and 

Whereas.  Efforts  at  development  of  alter- 
natives to  petroleum  as  a  source  of  energy 
are  fragmentary  and  halting;  and 

Whereas.  Nuclear  fission,  fusion,  coal  gasi- 
fication, and  solar  energy  all  require  careful 
evalutaion  and  a  concerted  national  effort 
for  their  Implementation;  and 

Whereas,  The  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  institute  such  a  policy  will  foster 
the  creation  of  an  advanced  technolosrical 
infrastructure;   now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  a  national  energy  policy;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation. 


House  op  Representatives. 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  February  15, 1977. 
Hon.  Kevin  B.  Harrington, 
President,  Massachusetts  State  Senate,  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  02133 

Dear  Kevin:  Yesterday  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  urging  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
national  energy  policy.  Your  frustration  and 
sense  of  urgency  have  not  been  shared  by 
the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations,  or  the 
Congress.  Your  resolution  is  a  welcome  re- 
minder that  we  are  ten  years  late  on  the 
energy  question,  and  I  intend  to  Insert  It 
tomorrow  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

An  energy  policy  is  made  of  many  separate 
parts  on  which  there  will  be  much  debate 
and  controversy.  But  on  several  matters  I 
think  there  is  agreement: 

First,  the  energy  policy  must  be  compre- 
henslve.  with  all  its  parts  working  toward 
the  same  ends  and  with  the  same  timetable. 
Our  current  hodgepodge  shows  how  individ- 
ual policies  can  conflict  and  negate  the  effect 
of  the  other,  to  the  detriment  of  energy  con- 
sumers and  energy  producers.  A  single  fed- 
eral agency  should  be  formed  to  provide  the 
comprehensiveness  and  coordination  we 
need. 

Second,  the  policy  must  stress  research 
and  development  of  so-called  alternative 
sources  of  energy — alternatives  to  oil,  natural 
gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  fission.  In  varying  de- 
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off  gas  reserves  at  lower  profits  and  less  the 
result  of  too  little  gas  from  too  few  wells. 

Unfortunately,  the  crisis  this  winter  has 
given  new  life  to  proposals  for  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  prices.  The  argument  in  favor 
of  deregulation  is  that  the  free  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  should  govern  the 
price  of  natural  gas,  not  artificial  cellirigs  set 
by  bureacrats  in  Washington.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  live  with  that  thesis  if  I  thought  a  free 
market  situation  would  result  from  deregula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  I  don't  believe  it  will. 
There  are  now  300  producers  of  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States,  but  12  of  them — all 
major  oil  companies— supply  80  percent  oi 
the  total.  Only  divestiture  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  from  the  oil  industry  will  provide 
the  basis  for  a  truly  fair  and  equitable  mar- 
ket situation  In  which  deregulation  could 
occur,  and  I  have  Introduced  with  Congress- 
man Udall.  Selberllng  and  other  legislation 
to  do  Just  that. 

As  for  coal.  I  think  our  best  efforts  lie  not 
in  developing  gasification  and  liquefication 
techniques  so  much,  as  developing  environ- 
mentally sound  methods  of  jiist  burning  it. 
Burning  coal  could  provide  us  with  500  more 
years  of  energy  at  current  rates  of  usage.  Try- 
ing to  tvu-n  It  Into  natural  gas  would  produce 
only  about  one  fifth  the  energy  overall,  prob- 
ably at  much  greater  expense. 

The  third  Item  on  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy agenda  should  be  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  what  have  been  called  "alternate" 
sources  of  energy — alternatives  to  oil.  gas. 
and  uranium,  which  may  run  out  sometime 
during  the  next  century. 

Solar  and  geothermal  energy  are  the  two 
alternate  sources  which  come  readily  to 
mind,  both  because  they  are  safe,  clean  and 
renewable  and  because  the  necessary  tech- 
nology is  already  available.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Hlrsch.  the  top  federal  official  in  this  field, 
told  a  CongresslonE.1  Committee  last  year  that 
"There  is  no  question  of  technical  feasibility 
in  the  major  solar  technologies — they  all 
work.  The  major  problem  is  cost  in  all  cases." 
It  is  projected  that  by  1980.  solar  water  and 
space  heating  will  be  cost  competitive  with 
all  other  forms  of  energy  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country,  either  as  primary  or  second- 
ary sovirces  of  energy.  And  in  some  states, 
plans  are  already  being  approved  for  gen- 
erating stations  using  steam  extracted  from 
earth's  core. 

In  order  to  foster  accelerated  research  and 
development  In  this  field,  and  encourage  new 
techniques  for  mass  prcduct'on,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  with  30  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide low-cost,  long  term  federal  loans  for  in- 
stallation of  solar  space  and  water  heating 
in  private  homes  and  multlfamlly  housing 
projects.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
federal  government  take  the  lead  by  lnst.ill- 
Ing  this  type  of  equipment  in  all  of  its  new 
buildings,  botn  for  heating  and  cooling. 

We  could  go  on  with  this  discussion  for 
literally  hundreds  of  pages.  But  I  wanted  you 
to  know  that  there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
worrying  about  energy  supply  and  energy 
prices,  trying  to  do  something  about  It,  and 
sensitive  to  your  all-too-legltlmate  frustra- 
tions with  the  lack  of  leadership  exercised  in 
this  field  by  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Michael  J.  Harrington. 
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INTELLECTUALS  ARRESTED  BY  KGB 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  informed  of  the  arrest,  by  the  So- 
viet Union's  KGB,  of  Mykola  Rudenko 
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and  Oleksiy  Tjkhiy.  Mr.  Rudenko  and 
Mr.  Tykhiy  are  the  cochairmen  of  the 
Ukrainian  Citizens  Group  to  Monitor  the 
Helsinki  Accords. 

The  arrests  were  made  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  and  no  official  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  or  the  charges  leveled 
against  these  two  respected  Soviet  intel- 
lectuals have  yet  been  released. 

It  is  both  unfortunate  and  curious  that 
the  leaders  of  a  group  established  to 
evaluate  the  Hensinki  Conference  were 
arrested  only  months  before  the  sched- 
uled Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  conference  to 
review  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

We  cannot  let  up  on  our  attempts  to 
focus  world  opinion  on  the  practices  of 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We,  as 
Americans,  should  express  our  moral  in- 
dignation when  those  like  Mykola  Ru- 
denko and  Oleksiy  Tykhiy.  whose  diligent 
efforts  have  been  to  uphold  the  agree- 
ments set  forth  by  the  Hensinki  accords, 
find  that  they  themselves  are  the  victims 
of  persecution  and  repression. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 
and  in  light  of  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  late 
March,  I  urge  my  colleagues  attention  to 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Rudenko  and  Mr.  Tykhiv- 
to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  any  un- 
justified imprisonment. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  years 
ago,  on  February  16.  1918,  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  came  into  being.  On  June 
15,  1940,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  Russian 
communism.  Many  of  its  people  were  re- 
located, taken  from  their  homeland,  and 
sent  to  Siberia. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
pay  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  the  more  than  30,000  freedom 
fighters  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  a 
courageous  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  repression. 

Today,  throughout  the  Communist 
empire,  a  new  spirit  is  stirring.  Down- 
trodden peoples  are  growing  restless  un- 
der the  soul-deadening  burdens  of  total- 
itarianism, the  atheistic  indifference  to 
personal  dignity  and  identity. 

Communism  is  reacting  with  its  char- 
acteristic brutality.  As  we  observe  the 
anniversary'  of  Lithuania's  struggle,  we 
must  demand  that  our  Government  take 
a  firm  stand  on  enforcement  of  the  hu- 
man rights  section  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. 

The  colossus  of  communism  is  dis- 
covering that  the  spirit  of  freedom  has 
not  died  among  those  Baltic  peoples,  and 
their  descendants  and  relatives  who  have 
fled  to  freedom. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  United 
States  honor  their  heroic  efforts  to  re- 
gain freedom,  and  offer  our  strongest 
support  for  people  everywhere  who  seek 
to  rule  themselves  and  control  theii'  des- 
tinies. At  this  point  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Lithuanian  American  CoMMtrNiTY 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Western 
Region, 

Febritary  1,  1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Representative:  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  their 
friends  in  all  parts  of  our  great  nation  will 
commemorate  two  very  important  annlver-  . 
sarles  this  month  (starting  February  12th) : 
(a)  they  will  observe  the  726th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mlndaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  kingdom  In 
1251;  and  (b)  they  will  mark  the  59th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
em Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918. 

The  United  States  Congress  marks  these 
anniversaries  each  and  every  year.  We  kindly 
ask  you  to  take  part  In  the  commemoration 
of  the  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  That  will  take  place 
during  the  second  part  of  February  of  1977. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  an  essay 
prepared  by  us  which  could  be  one  of  the 
sources  for  your  remarks  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Needless  to  say,  all  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  other  freedom-loving  constituents  of 
yours  wUl  really  appreciate  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance given  by  you  to  this  crusade  to  free 
the  Baltic  States. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

V.  P.  ViDUGIRIS, 

President,    Lithuanian- American    Com- 
munity, of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Western 
Division. 

Ln-HUANiA's  Seven-Century  Quest  for  Free- 
dom (Red  Terror  in  LrrnuANiA,  Latvia, 
AND  Estonia) 

It  isn't  often  that  a  nation  fights  on  both 
sides  of  a  major  war  and  comes  out  with  a 
prize  derived  from  each  adversary. 

The  younger  generation  of  today  wasn't 
even  born  when  it  all  happened.  For  on  the 
15th  of  June,  a  tragic  annlversay  will  be  re- 
corded. On  that  day  in  1940  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— then  an  ally  of  Nazi  Germany — annexed 
Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  which  the 
Red  Army  had  invaded  and  occupied  after 
the  conquest  of  Poland.  Later  on.  when  Hit- 
ler turned  on  the  Russians  In  June  1941, 
America  came  to  their  aid  and,  a  consequence 
of  the  victory  of  the  Western  allies,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  secure  control  over  the  so- 
called  independent  governments  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria 
and  East  Germany. 

Without  Hitler's  help,  the  Russians 
wouldn't  have  acquired  the  Baltic  States. 
Without  America's  aid,  they  wouldn't  have 
won  control  of  the  "captive  nations"  of  east- 
ern Europe. 

ancient  nations 

The  Baits  are  proud  people  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  immemorial.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  726th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithanlan  state.  Mlndaugas  the 
Great  unified  Lithanlan  principalities  Into 
one  kingdom  In  1251. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  for  cen- 
turies from  the  "accident  of  geography." 
Prom  the  West  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  East  by  the 
Russians.  It  took  remarkable  spirltua'l  and 
ethnic  strength  to  survive  the  pressure  from 
both  sides.  The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and 
Estonians,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are 
ethnically  related  neither  to  the  Germans 
nor  the  Russians. 

Most   brutal   orcuPATioN    of   all   time 
Since  June  15.  1940.  it  began  one  of  the 
most  brutal   occupations  of  all  time.  Hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  Baits  were  dragged  to 
trains  and  jammed  into  cars  without  food 
and  water.  Many  died  from  suffocation.  The 
pitiful  stirvivors  were  dumped  out  in  the 
Arctic  or  Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have 
never  experienced  such  an  extermination  and 
annihilation  of  their  people  in  their  long  his- 
tory through  centuries  as  during  the  last 
almost  four  decades.  Since  June  15,  1940, 
theso  three  nations  have  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  entire  population.  The  geno- 
cldal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have  waged 
an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1952  alone,  some 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives  in  an  organized  resistance  movement 
against  the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  speU  the 
end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 

successful     REVOLT     AGAINST     SOVIETS 

The  year  of  1977  marks  the  36th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  successful  revolt  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  second  part  of 
June  of  1941,  the  people  of  Lithuania  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  the  country:  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence were  restored  and  a  free  government 
was  reestablished.  This  free,  provisional  gov- 
ernment remained  In  existence  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis,  who  suppressed  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  free  government  and  the  gov- 
ernment itself. 

WORLD      OPINION 

The  principle  of  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples is  no  longer  honored.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  while  occasionally  voicing  protests, 
made  no  positive  effort  to  interfere  with  the 
virtual  seizure  of  the  countries  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

But  what  about  world  opinion?  If  a  long 
and  expensive  war  like  that  which  was  fought 
in  Vietnam  could  be  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  why  should  the 
same  right  for  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  be  disregarded? 

Ten  years  ago,  both  houses  of  Congress,  by 
a  unanlmoua  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  416,  89th  Congress)  urging  the 
President  "to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  and 
to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these  rights  to 
the  Baltic  peoples."  The  resolution  says  in 
part: 

"The  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation, domination,  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation  . . . 

"All  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination; by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely 
determine  their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
religious  development. " 

The  time  has  come  for  the  whole  world  to 
demand  that  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion be  respected  and  that  the  nations  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  too.  shall  be 
free  from  domination  and  be  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government.  For 
that  is  what  self-determination  really  means. 

CONFRONTING  THE  SOVIETS  WITH  THEIR  ACTS  OF 
AGGRESSION 

The  United  States  Government  still  refuses 
to  recognize  the  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  But  this 
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lack  of  official  recognition  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  enough.  Our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where should  be  prepared  to  confront  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Its  acts  of  aggression 
against  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  when 
Soviet  spokesmen  raise  the  cry  of  "Imperial- 
ism" against  our  own  country. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This 
document  describes  the  fundamental  priv- 
ileges which  are  due  to  every  individual 
from  a  state  In  which  he  lives.  These  include 
the  rights  of  assembly,  of  free  elections  and 
of  freedom  of  worship.  Most  Importantly, 
they  Include  the  right  to  move  freely  over 
the  borders  for  emigration  or  temporary 
visiting. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  should  urge  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers to  make  these  rights  described  in  the 
Declaration  available  to  the  Baits  and  other 
captive  people. 


CRIME— AND  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
among  those  who  could  be  labeled  as  "soft 
on  crime."  I  will  soon  be  introducing  a 
measure  which  would  require  that  once 
a  person  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  charge 
in  Federal  court  and  sentenced,  that  the 
sentence  should  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately rather  than  be  postponed  pending 
appeal.  I  believe  our  State  governments 
should  enact  similar  legislation.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  read  and  hear  time  and  time 
again  about  people  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  committing  a  crime,  then  are 
out  on  appeal  and  commit  the  same 
crime  while  out  on  appeal. 

But  the  Gary  Gilmore  execution,  or 
suicide,  in  my  opinion  encourages  crime 
rather  than  discourages  it.  It  brijtalizes 
all  of  us.  We  reserve  capital  punishment 
for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  that 
strikes  me  as  a  gross  injustice. 

Anthony  Lewis  had  a  column  which 
I  think  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Let's  Do  Ix 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

In  the  early  morning  of  Nov.  13,  1849, 
Charles  Dickens  came  upon  a  crowd  outside 
Horsemonger  Lane  Jail  in  London.  People 
were  waiting  to  see  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  their  lodger. 
Dickens  watched  through  the  hours  until 
sunrise,  as  the  crowd  screamed  and  laughed 
and  sang  "Oh  Mrs.  Manning"  to  the  tune  of 
"Oh  Susannah."  Later  that  day  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  The  Times  of  London. 

"A  sight  so  inconceivably  awful  as  the 
wickedness  and  levity  of  the  immense  crowd 
collected  at  that  execution  could  be  imagined 
by  no  man  .  .  ."  he  wrote.  "I  am  solemnly 
convinced  that  nothing  that  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  be  done  in  this  city.  In  the  same 
compass  of  time,  could  work  such  ruin  as  one 
public  execution." 

Three  days  later,  after  some  other  com- 
ment, Dickens  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
editor.  He  said  executions  attracted  as  specta- 
tors, "the  lowest,  the  most  depraved,  the  most 
abandoned  of  mankind."  And  he  said  steps 
should  be  taken  to  limit  titlUatlon  of  the 
public  by  stories  about  a  condemned  person. 
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"I  would  allow  no 
any  communication  with 
"I  would  place  every 
his  sayings  and  doings 
print  on  Sunday  mornlnls 
families." 

Not  even  Dickens 
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The  slaughter  of 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 
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of  22  years  in  which  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple demonstrated  the  highest  capacity 
for  self-government,  the  Russians  ended 
that  freedom. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania have  been  firm  in  their  efforts  to 
retain  their  own  language,  their  own  cul- 
ture, their  own  identity.  Throughout  the 
world,  persons  of  Lithuanian  descent 
have  cherished  the  dream  of  independ- 
ence. 

At  this  point  in  American  history,  with 
200  years  of  freedom  as  a  foundation  for 
future  growth,  illustrated  by  the  recent, 
orderly  transition  of  power  from  one 
source  to  the  next,  let  us  extend  our  sin- 
cerest  wishes  that  the  brave  nation  of 
Lithuania  soon  regains  its  deserved  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
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TO  IMPROVE  HEALTH  CARE  IN 
KANSAS 


HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  word  of  the  fine  job 
the  University  of  Kansas  is  doing  to  im- 
prove health  care  throughout  Kansas. 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  report 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  hope 
that  those  of  them  representing  rural 
districts  might  use  this  information  in 
whatever  beneficial  way  they  deem  ad- 
visable and  as  a  corollary,  also  see  fit 
to  provide  those  of  us  who  represent 
similar  districts  with  information  on  the 
steps  being  taken  in  these  other  districts 
to  guarantee  fine  rural  and  small  town 
health  care. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas,  there  is 
no  higher  priority  than  the  efforts  that 
have  been  taken  to  produce  more  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sionals, and  to  encourage  them  to  prac- 
tice in  Kansas — in  locations  where  they 
are  most  needed.  Since  there  has  been 
much  public  attention  given  to  this 
problem,  I  would  like  to  share  the  follow- 
ing example  of  creative  thinking  and 
implementation  in  the  area  of  health 
care  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

The  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  December  28,  1976. 
To :  Members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
Prom:  Archie  R.  Dykes,  Chancellor. 
Memorandum 

In  the  period  of  time  since  the  1976  Legis- 
lative Session  was  adjourned  two  committees 
of  the  Legislature — the  Special  Committee  on 
Health  and  Welfare  headed  by  Senator 
Sowers  and  the  Interim  Committee  on  the 
Medical  Center  chaired  by  Representative 
Burgess — have  reviewed  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
state.  We  in  the  University  of  Kansas  have 
been  pleased  with  the  work  of  these  two  com- 
mittees and  believe  their  efforts  will  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  efforts  to  provide  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  health  care  professionals 
for  our  state  and  especially  for  the  smaller 
communities  and  rural  areas  ot  Kansas. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  all  members 
of  the  Legislature  In  efforts  to  Improve  the 


availability  and  quality  of  health  care  in  our 
state,  we  thought  It  appropriate  to  sum- 
marize In  a  single  memorandum  some  of  the 
steps  the  University  has  taken  and  some  of 
of  the  new  efforts  which  are  Just  getting 
underway.  Por  clarity,  these  are  enumerated 
as  follows. 

a.  education  or  more  doctors 
1.  Increased  numbers  of  medical  stu- 
dents.— In  1970,  the  entering  claFs  in  the 
KU  School  of  Medicine  numbered  125.  This 
year,  for  the  second  year,  we  have  200  stu- 
dents in  the  first  year  of  the  medlc.il  pro- 
gram— representing  a  60%  increase  In  Ave 
years.  Based  on  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  ratio  to  population,  we  are  now 
educating  doctors  In  Kansas  at  a  rate  ap- 
proximately 50%  higher  than  the  national 
average.  It  will  be  four  or  five  years  before 
these  Increased  numbers  of  students  com- 
plete their  training,  but  the  larger  number 
of  physicians  should  contribute  significantly 
to  meeting  the  state's  health  needs  in  the 
coming  years. 

2.  Office  of  Student  Development. — Be- 
cause of  our  concern  that  perhaps  not 
enough  students  from  the  smaller  com- 
mxinities  and  rural  areas  of  our  state  con- 
sider entering  the  health  professions,  we 
have  established  an  Office  of  Student  De- 
velopment. The  primary  responsibility  of 
this  office  will  be  to  provide  consultation 
services  for  faculty  and  counselors  at  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  through- 
out Kansas,  and  to  help  attract  qualified 
students  to  the  study  of  medicine,  nursing, 
and  allied  health.  In  this  effort,  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  encouraging  stu- 
dents from  medically  underserved  areas  of 
the  state  to  consider  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  these  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
return  to  medically  underserved  areas  after 
they  have  completed  their  training. 

3.  Medical  School  Admissions. — Consider- 
able discussion  has  occurred  among  various 
persons  and  groups  throughout  the  state  as 
to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  admis- 
sions criteria  for  the  School  of  Medicine. 
The  major  objective  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  discussed  is  to  identify  persons  who  are 
likely  to  locate  in  rural  and  medically  un- 
derserved areas  of  the  State  of  Kansas  after 
they  have  completed  their  medical  educa- 
tion. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  taken 
several  steps  to  meet  this  objective.  Person- 
nel at  the  Medical  Center  are  studying  plans 
developed  by  other  states  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  medlcally-underserved  areas,  in- 
cluding admissions  criteria  and  procedures. 
From  a  study  of  these  plans,  we  hope  to  re- 
assess our  criteria  and  procedures,  utilizing 
those  parts  of  other  plans  which  might  be 
effective  in  Kansas,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  quality  of  students  admitted 
to  the  School  of  Medicine. 

As  an  additional  effort  to  refine  our  ad- 
missions process  and  to  secure  external  par- 
ticipation, six  lay  citizens,  appointed  each 
year  by  the  Governor,  have  been  added  to  the 
medical  school  admissions  panel.  Represent- 
ing all  geographic  regions  of  the  state,  we 
believe  their  participation  In  the  admissions 
process  will  assure  that  the  health  care  needs 
of  Kansas  are  well  represented  in  the  selec- 
tion of  medical  students.  Hopefully,  this  will 
result  in  bringing  into  the  medical  school 
students  who  are  strongly  committed  to 
Kansas  and  who  are  likely  to  practice  their 
profession  here.  Moreover,  six  practicing 
physicians,  mostly  primary  care  practitioners 
from  over  the  state,  serve  on  the  admissions 
panel  and  bring  to  the  selection  process  the 
perspective  of  community  doctors. 

B.  EDUCATION  OF  MORE   NURSES  AND  ALLIED 
HEALTH     PROFESSIONALS 

1 .  Expansion  of  the  •  Graduate  Nursing 
Program. — The  State  of  Kansas  has,  through 
recent  legislation,  embarked  upon  a  major 
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program  of  upgrading  nursing  education  In 
the  state.  The  statutory  requirement  that 
persons  teaching  nursing  education  possess 
a  master's  degree  has  resulted  in  an  expan- 
sion of  the  graduate  nursing  program  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  College  of  Health  Sci- 
ences. This  expansion  will  result  in  increased 
capacity  to  prepare  nurses  throughout  the 
state,  and  to  provide  continuing  education 
for  nurses  currently  in  practice.  An  increase 
In  the  number  of  nurses  in  the  state  as  well 
as  an  Increase  In  the  quality  of  health  care 
provided  by  nurses  may  be  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  program. 

The  graduate  program  In  nursing  at  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  which  focuses  on 
developing  clinical  nurse  specialists  who  can 
provide  a  large  measure  of  support  for  prac- 
ticing physicians,  has  grown  immensely,  and 
graduate  nursing  education  courses  are  being 
offered  by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  locations 
throughout  the  state  as  a  convenience  for 
nurses  who  cannot  travel  to  Kansas  City  for 
their  studies.  Initial  response  to  these  course 
offerings  has  been  virtually  overwhelming, 
with  more  than  160  nurses  expressing  inter- 
est in  the  graduate  nursing  program,  nearly 
double  the  number  of  nurses  (82)  now  en- 
rolled in  graduate  study. 

2.  Baccalaureate  Programs  In  Allied 
Health. — Our  Board  of  Regents  has  approved 
proposals  for  baccalaureate  programs  In 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  Nurse  Anes- 
thesia, and  Respiratory  Therapy.  As  the 
number  and  quality  of  highly  trained  allied 
health  personnel  Increases,  some  of  the  cur- 
rent workload  of  practicing  physicians  can 
be  relieved,  allowing  them  to  devote  more  of 
their  time  to  matters  which  require  their 
personal  attention. 

3.  Team  Concept  for  Health  Care  Pro- 
viders.— With  the  expansion  of  our  medical 
school  enrollment,  increasing  capacity  to 
prepare  nurses,  and  expansion  of  programs 
In  allied  health,  the  ground  work  Is  being 
laid  for  a  team  concept  for  provldlne  health 
care.  Training  programs  In  our  College  of 
Health  Sciences  now  emphasize  the  need  for 
medical,  nursing,  and  allied  health  students 
to  learn  to  work  together,  and  to  share  com- 
mon bases  of  knowledge. 

C.  EXPOSURE   OF    MEDICAL   STUDENTS   TO 
COMMUNITY    PRACTICE 

1 .  Strengthening  the  Medical  Preceptorshlp 
Program. — We  believe  an  essential  part  of  a 
medical  student's  education  Is  having  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  practice  of  medicine  In 
B  doctor's  office.  Consequently,  we  have 
strengthened  the  Medical  Preceptorshlp  Pro- 
gram to  require  medical  students  to  spend 
more  time  with  a  practicing  physician.  Under 
the  restrictive  three-year  curriculum,  under- 
graduate medical  students  were  able  to  spend 
only  one  month  In  a  preceptorshlp,  but  under 
the  new  flexible  curriculum,  students  will 
spend  a  minimum  of  two  months  with  a 
practicing  physician  In  a  community  setting. 

2.  First  Week  of  Medical  School  in  Prac- 
ticing Physician's  Office. — We  are  now  study- 
ing the  piosslbillty  of  requiring  each  admitted 
medical  student  to  spend  the  flrst  week  of 
medical  school  In  the  office  of  a  practicing 
physician.  This  experience  at  the  start  of  the 
medical  school  could  assist  in  orienting  the 
medical  student  toward  community  practice. 
While  there  are  several  logistical  problems  to 
be  worked  out,  we  believe  the  idea  Is  worth 
pursuing. 

3.  The  Harper  Program. — The  Harper  Pro- 
gram represents  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
expose  medical  students  to  the  advantages 
of  practicing  In  smaller  oommunlties.  The 
unique  set  of  circumstances  which  allowed 
the  Wichita  State  Branch  of  the  KU  School 
of  Medicine  to  develop  the  program  in  Harper 
does  not  occur  often.  However,  we  do  think 
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that  other  such  programs  can  be  developed, 
and  we  plan  to  do  so  as  opportunities  permit. 

D.    EXPOSURE    OF    MEDICAL    RESIDENTS    TO 
COMMUNITY    PRACTICE 

1.  Medical  Residencies  In  Locations  Over 
the  State. — Of  all  factors  determining  where 
a  physician  will  locate,  the  place  where  the 
medical  residency  is  served  apparently  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important.  Consequently,  we 
have  Increased  the  number  of  programs  for 
training  residents  In  locations  other  than 
Kansas  City  and  Wichita.  In  the  1975-76 
school  year,  39  residents  spent  106  man- 
months  In  residencies  away  from  Kansas  City 
and  Wichita;  this  year,  68  residents  will  have 
spent  175  man-months  In  such  residencies, 
and  we  are  planning  further  expansion  of 
this  effort.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  resi- 
dents in  Family  Practice,  Internal  Medicine. 
Pediatrics,  General  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics/ 
Gynecology  serving  residency  rotations  in 
Topeka.  Garden  City,  Halstead,  Hays,  King- 
man, Norton,  Mlnneola,  Belleville,  PhllUps- 
burg,  Howard  and  other  locations.  Having 
our  residents  spend  part  of  their  residencies 
in  such  communities  throughout  the  state 
serves,  we  believe,  three  major  purposes:  It 
broadens  their  education,  It  exp)oses  them  to 
the  advantages  of  practice  In  communities 
other  than  major  metropolitan  areas,  and  It 
provides  additional  medical  service  to  the 
communities  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

2.  Integrated  Family  Practice  Residency 
Program. — The  University's  most  ambitious 
effort  to  expose  medical  residents  to  com- 
munity practice  Is  the  Integrated  Family 
Practice  Residency  Program. 

Briefly,  the  program  calls  for  residents  to 
spend  the  first  year  of  their  residency  train- 
ing associated  with  the  basic  medical  dis- 
ciplines either  at  Kansas  City  or  at  Wichita; 
then  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  train- 
ing, these  residents  will  be  based  in  "head- 
quarters" cities  over  the  state  where  com- 
munity physicians  will  serve  as  faculty  and 
mentors.  While  based  in  "headquarters" 
cities,  residents  will  rotate  into  smaller  com- 
munities for  periods  of  time,  thereby  gaining 
exposure  to  coromunitles  and  areas  which 
are  not  now  sufficiently  served  by  medical 
practitioners. 

As  things  now  stand.  It  appears  the  Inte- 
grated Family  Practice  Residency  Program 
will  be  in  operation  in  two  locations  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  by  FY  1979.  With  an 
anticipated  expansion  to  48  residencies  with- 
in four  years,  this  program  represents  an 
important  opportunity  to  attract  physicians 
to  the  smaller  communities  of  Kansas. 

E.    EMPHASIS    ON    PRIMARY    CARE 

1.  Plans  for  expansion  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Practice.— By  the  beginning  of 
Fiscal  Year  1978,  the  Department  of  Family 
Practice  at  the  Medical  Center  will  be  pro- 
viding edticational  training  for  24  residents 
and  40  medical  students  annually.  This  rep- 
resents an  Increase  of  more  than  25  percent 
over  the  FY  1976  level  of  training,  and  we 
plan  to  double  the  size  of  the  department 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Since  our  greatest 
need  in  Kansas  Is  for  family  physicians,  we 
believe  It  is  Important  to  Increase  the  De- 
partment  of   Family   Practice   rapidly. 

2.  Primary  Care  Residencies. — In  addition 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Practice,  we  have  established  a  goal  of  having 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
medical  school  selecting  residencies  In  pri- 
mary care  fields  by  next  year.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  have  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1978 
12  additional  residencies  to  be  assigned  to 
primary  care  departments.  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  hope  to  be  able  tc  further  In- 
crease the  number  of  residents  taking  their 
training  In  primary  care. 
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F.  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  AVAILABILITY  OF  HEALTH 
CARE    IN    RURAL    AREAS    OF    THE    STATE 

1.  Office  of  Rural  Health  Affairs. — We  have 
apijolnted  a  member  of  our  medical  faculty — 
a  doctor  who  grew  up  In  Hiawatha,  Kansas — 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Affairs.  His  understanding  of  the  rural  health 
care  needs  of  smaller  communities,  combined 
with  his  experience  on  the  medical  faculty, 
wlU  enable  him  to  direct  talents  and  re- 
sources of  the  College  of  Health  Sciences 
toward  a  program  that  will  Improve  the 
availability  of  health  care  throughout  the 
state.  His  responsibilities  will  Include  the 
development  of  support  necessary  for  Im- 
proving rural  health,  working  with  students 
and  faculty  to  help  them  understand  the 
special  opportunities  for  practice  in  rural 
areas,  serving  as  liaison  with  communities 
to  assist  them  In  their  physician  recruit- 
ment efforts,  and  devising  new  programs 
which  would  assist  medlcally-underserved 
areas  of  the  stat«.  We  believe  this  new  office 
can  serve  an  exceptionally  Important  func- 
tion In  assisting  communities  who  are  re- 
cruiting physicians  and  in  developing  efforts 
to  place  physicians  In  less-populated  areas 
of  Kansas. 

2.  Transportation. — We  are,  with  the  assist, 
ance  of  persons  trained  In  designing  trans- 
portation STTStems,  attempting  to  devise  a 
transportation  network  that  will  enable  per- 
sons to  get  to  clinics  and  hospitals  by  what- 
ever means  are  necessary  to  meet  medical 
exigencies.  Such  a  system  ultimately  would 
Include  private  and  public  ambulance  serv- 
ices, military  helicopters,  conveyances  such 
as  the  mobile  neonatal  Intensive  care  unit 
( Jaystork) .  and  hospital  vehicles. 

3.  Referral  System. — In  concert  with  de- 
velopment of  a  transportation  network.  It  is 
Important  to  devise  a  primary /secondary/ 
tertiary  care  hospital  referral  system.  Any 
such  effort  ■vriW  likely  stir  some  controversy, 
but  if  we  In  Kansas  do  not  Initiate  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system,  some  Federal 
agency  undoubtedly  will  within  the  next  few 
years.  Consequently,  we  believe  Initial  plan- 
ning for  a  primary 'secondary/tertiary  care 
referral  system  should  be  coordinated  with 
development  of  a  transportation  network  and 
made  applicable  to  the  unique  requirements 
of  our  state. 

4.  Physician  Placement  Service. — Virtually 
every  professional  school  In  a  college  or  uni- 
versity has  a  placement  service.  Medical 
schools,  however,  constitute  a  general  ex- 
ception. Since  assisting  physicians  seeking  a 
place  to  establish  medical  practice  and  assist- 
ing communities  seeking  physicians  consti- 
tutes an  essential  component  of  our  total 
effort  to  Improve  the  availability  of  health 
care  In  Kansas,  we  believe  such  an  office  rep- 
resents a  service  that  is  much  needed  in  Kan- 
sas. The  Special  Committee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  also  recognized  this  need  and  recom- 
mended developing  such  an  office. 

5.  Development  of  a  Health  Care  Data  Bas0 
and  Research  Unit. — ^We  believe,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare  rec- 
ommended, that  the  State  of  Kansas  needs 
to  develop  a  means  of  systematically  and  pe- 
riodically assessing  the  distribution  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  allied  health  professionals 
in  Kansas,  and  to  assist  in  developing  out- 
reach programs  that  will  improve  distribu- 
tion of  heath  care.  The  availability  of  such 
Information  In  a  Kansas  Health  Care  Data 
Base  would  facilitate  efforts  to  improve  dis- 
tribution of  health  care  providers. 

6.  Community  Assistance  Programs  for 
Education  of  Medical  Students.— Prom  vari- 
ous indications  we  have  received,  we  believe 
there  may  be  some  medical  students  who 
would  be  willing  to  practice  In  communities 
which  help  support  them  during  medical 
school.  Consequently,  we  are  developing  a 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  natural  gas  industry  has 
warned  of  severe  natural  gas  shortages 
unless  Congress  removed  price  controls. 
So  long  as  prices  are  held  below  market 
levels,  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment will  be  unprofitable,  capital  will 
flow  elsewhere  and  shortages  will  inevit- 
ably result,  it  was  argued. 

Now  this  reasoning  is  not  too  hard  to 
grasp — that  the  marketplace  is  ruled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  be 
understood  by  children  in  elementary 
school.  Even  liberals  seem  to  sense  its 
existence  in  some  vague  sort  of  way,  as 
witness  their  concern  that  piddling  $44.- 
000  per  year  salaries  are  allegedly  driving 
Government  executives  into  private  in- 
dustry. 

Yet  many  liberals  seem  to  have  a  blind 
spot  with  respect  to  those  who  produce 
what  they  wish  to  redistribute.  Surely 
supply  and  demand  and  other  laws  of 
reality  do  not  apply  to  producer?,  they 
seem  to  be  saying.  If  shortages  of  natural 
gas  have  developed,  the  existence  of  price 
controls  for  22  years  is  merely  a  coin- 
cidence. There  must  be  a  better  explana- 
tion, one  consistent  with  our  moral  sense 
of  the  inherently  evil  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductive— a  conspiracy  among  producers 
to  withhold  from  consumers  what  is 
rightfully  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  produced  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  just  how 
selectively  this  theory  is  applied.  I  am 
aware,  for  example,  of  no  charges  of  a 
conspiracy  to  withhold  executives  from 
the  Government  employment  market. 

Just  as  the  inverted  sense  of  morality 
implicit  in  such  a  theory  has  no  relation 
to  reality,  neither  do  the  specific  charges 
that  natural  gas  is  being  withheld.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  1, 1977.  points  out  that 
a  careful  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
natural  gas  is  produced  and  marketed 
gives  no  support  to  the  charges  that  pro- 
ducers are  hoarding  natural  gas : 

Thoughts  for  an  Emergency 
about  those  theories  of  conspiracy  .  .  . 
"Those  pipeline  guys  in  the  South  have 
learned  how  to  make  money  from  the  camel 
drivers."  opined  Mel  Perez,  who  represents 
4,700  General  Motors  workers  laid  off  by 
natural  gas  curtailments  in  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Perez  :s  not  alone  in  believing  that  the  cur- 
rent gas  shortages  were  manufactured  by 
suppliers  eager  to  emulate  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel.  Reports  from  New  Jersey  suggest  that 
many  local  officials  and  homeowners  have 
resisted  Governor  Byrne's  order  to  cut  back 
thermostats.  The  gas  !.<;  somewhere,  they 
argue,  and  will  be  delivered  when  the  gas 
companies  extract  enough  gold  from  panicky 
legislators. 

A  careful  look,  however,  at  the  way  that 
natural  gas  is  produced  and  marketed  lends 
little  support  to  conspiracy  theoreticians. 
Local  utilities  simply  have  no  Incentive  to 
hold  back.  They  make  money  only  by  dis- 
tributing the  gas  they  buy  from  pipeline 
companies  through  contracts  open  to  inspec- 
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tlon  by  state  regulators.  Besides,  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  for  utilities  to  hoard  gas  in 
their  limited  storage  faculties.  Interstate 
pipelines,  the  conduits  of  all  natural  gas  used 
In  the  Northeast,  are  equally  free  of  incen- 
tive (or  capacity)  to  hold  out  on  their  cus- 
tomers, the  utilities.  Pipelines  are  limited  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  a  fixed  fee 
per  cubic  foot  of  gas  above  the  price  they 
pay  at  the  source;  the  more  they  move,  the 
more  their  stockholders  collect. 

That  leaves  Just  one  possible  conspirator: 
the  natural  gas  producers.  In  theory  these 
primary  suppliers  could  be  holding  out  on 
the  system,  storing  precious  fuel  In  capped 
wells  and  underground  reservoirs.  In  prac- 
tice, though,  significant  concealment  would 
be  extremely  difficult.  Moreover,  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  also  points  away  from  con- 
spiracy. Gas  companies  have  been  meeting 
production  levels  forecast  early  this  fall  and 
those  levels  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
see  us  through  a  normal  winter.  Are  we  to 
believe  in  a  plot  which  could  only  have 
succeeded  In  the  (then)  unlikely  circum- 
stance of  an  especially  bitter  season? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  gas  production  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  expectations  of  higher  future 
prices.  The  market  for  fuel  produced  and 
sold  within  a  single  state— and  thus  out  of 
reach  of  Federal  regulators— has  captured 
a  major  portion  of  newly  discovered  supplies. 
Why  sell  gas  to  an  interstate  pipeline  at  the 
regulated  rate.  $1.42  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
when  local  utilities  in  Texas  will  pay  $2.10? 
It  is  conceivable,  even  probable,  that  gas 
fields  subject  to  Federal  Power  Commission 
controls  have  not  been  developed  In  recent 
years,  the  gas  companies  anticipating  the  col- 
lapse of  regulation.  To  put  It  another  way,  If 
the  companies  had  been  in  a  hurry  to  sell 
at  regulated  prices,  they  would  now  owe  their 
stockholders  an  explanation. 

The  bottom  line :  turn  down  your  thermo- 
stat. Nothing  anyone  does  this  winter  is 
going  to  get  much  more  gas  for  hard-pressed 
consumers.  Conservation  now,  a  new  energy 
policy  in  the  weeks  to  come. 


ATTENTION  U.S.A. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dimn  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  who 
suggested  that  it  be  "must"  reading  for 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

Ibont  of  History 

Who  won  the  war? 

This  Is  a  question  that  Britons  might  well 
ask  themselves,  for  the  nation  Is  now  in  a 
position  where  it  must  tailor  Its  economy 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreigners.  Among 
them:  The  West  Germans  and  the  Japanese, 
Britain's  two  deadliest  enemies  in  World 
War  11. 

On  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  Britain  was 
forced  to  ask  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  $3.9  billion  to  keep  its  economy 
afloat. 

After  chastising  Britain  for  having  failed 
In  the  years  since  the  war  to  put  its  eco- 
nomic house  In  order,  eight  IMF  members 
and  one  non-member,  Switzerland,  agreed 
to  put  up  the  money,  but  they  made  the 
credit  conditional  on  "various  performance 
clauses." 
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Among  other  things,   this  will  force  the 

British  government  to  curtail  spending,  take 
measures  to  curb  inflation,  and  keep  the  lid 
on  wage  increases. 

To  make  sure  that  Britain  doesn't  Ignore 
the  performance  clauses  and  simply  waste 
the  money,  the  nine  foreign  nations  are  giv- 
ing the  government  only  $1.14  billion  im- 
mediately. It  will  get  another  $1.11  billion 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  the  con- 
sortium will  review  what  Britain  has  done 
to  reform  its  economy  by  then  before  releas- 
ing the  final  $1.64  billion. 

For  Britain,  the  most  humiliating  thing 
about  this  Is  that  West  Germany  and  Japan 
are  putting  up  the  biggest  chunk,  $1.44  bil- 
lion, and  therefore  will  have  the  biggest  say 
on  whether  it  gets  the  $1.64  billion. 

German  and  Japanese  armed  might  never 
was  able  to  make  the  British  bow,  but  what 
they  couldn't  accomplish  the  economic  mis- 
management of  the  country  by  successive 
Tory  and  Labor  governments  did. 

Britain,  in  other  words,  defeated  itself, 
thereby  becoming  an  economic  vassal  of  Its 
World  War  II  foes. 

It's  a  terrible  comedown  for  a  nation  that 
created  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  once 
was  the  greatest  economic  power  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  world's  banker. 

But  the  British  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
themselves. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
February  16,  1977.  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Congressional  Ethics 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
Congress  to  get  serious  about  its  ethics.  The 
standards  of  conduct  for  Congressmen  must 
be  made  clear  so  that  trust  can  be  re-estab- 
lished in  an  institution  that  touches  the  life 
of  every  American. 

The  first  Impression  that  comes  to  one  who 
delves  into  the  matter  of  Congressional 
ethics  Is  that  standards  of  conduct  are  easier 
to  talk  about  than  they  are  to  formulate. 
The  life  of  a  Congressman  is  filled  with  sub- 
tle ethical  complexities.  The  legislation  he 
acts  upon  affects  not  only  his  constituents 
but  also  himself.  Someone  will  always  be 
ready  to  charge  him  with  acting  In  his  own 
interest  and  against  the  interest  of  others. 
He  lives  in  a  world  of  controversy  and  must 
choose  among  difficult  options  hundreds  of 
times  each  year.  Each  time  he  makes  a  deci- 
sion someone  becomes  angry  with  him  and 
accuses  him  of  acting  with  ulterior  motives. 
He  is  often  subjected  to  a  double  stand- 
ard. The  businessman  who  makes  money  is 
a  success,  but  the  Congressman  who  makes 
money  is  suspect.  Most  people  go  to  church 
to  worship,  but  as  a  constituent  once  told 
me.  a  Congressman  goes  to  "grandstand".  A 
Congressman  makes  numerous  financial  ar- 
rangements and  there  are  no  clear  guidelines 
for  him.  What  is  a  campaign  expense  and 
what  Is  a  personal  expense?  Is  entertaining 
a  group  of  constituents  at  the  Capitol  a 
personal  expense  or  a  cost  of  doing  business? 
Where  is  the  fine  line  between  official  duties 
and  partisan  politics? 

It  is  the  feeling  of  many  who  observe  the 
Congress  that  there  are  simply  too  many 
abuses  of  office  by  members  of  Congress. 
Since  19C8.  15  Congressmen  have  been  In- 
dicted on  criminal  charges  and  at  least  a 
dozen  have  been  convicted.  Last  year  several 
members  were  Involved  ir  scandals  (Wayne 
Hayes  and  Wilbur  Mills  were  the  most  promt- 
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nent),  and  the  Korean  businessman,  Tong- 
sun  Park,  dispensed  thousands  of  dollars  to 
Congressmen. 

A  trip  can  be  an  Important  part  of  a  Con- 
gressman's duties,  but  It  can  also  be  a  junket. 
Instances  of  double  payment  for  expenses 
and  collection  of  expenses  for  trips  not  taken 
have  been  reported.  There  is  also  a  potential 
conflict  of  Interest  when  large  fees  are  paid 
to  Congressmen  for  speaking  engagements. 
Such  fees  may  prompt  some  legislators  to 
cast  votes  favorable  to  powerful  benefactors. 
Some  members  own  shares  of  stock  In  corpo- 
rations seeking  federal  contracts,  or  belong  to 
law  firms  representing  clients  involved  with 
the  federal  government.  Free  rides  In  cor- 
porate jets  and  the  access-buying  of  large 
political  contributions  are  also  parts  of  the 
problem. 

Observers  have  noted  that  some  Congress- 
men act  as  If  they  were  above  the  ethical  and 
legal  standards  that  apply  to  ordinary  citi- 
zens. The  special  perquisites  of  office,  the 
trading  of  votes  for  favors,  the  compronilses 
that  are  part  of  the  legislative  process,  the 
constant  pressure  to  look  good,  the  false 
posturing  on  Issues,  the  demands  of  being 
polite  and  Interested  in  all  kinds  of  people, 
the  ordlnarj'  deceptions  of  the  legislative 
trade  (such  as  introducing  bills  to  satisfy  a 
constituent  when  the  bill  has  no  chance  of 
passage  or  consideration  and  may  not  even 
be  supported  by  the  Congressman) .  and  the 
insistence  from  folks  back  home  to  get  every- 
thing possible  for  the  district  eventually 
blind  members  to  what  actions  are  right  and 
what  actions  are  wrong. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  said  "Is  there 
something  in  this  (legislative)  process — the 
type  of  ambition  required  to  stand  for  office, 
the  temptation  to  Indulge  In  pretense,  the 
necessity  to  manipulate  people,  the  clubbish 
tolerance  of  the  peers  you  find  in  office — that 
In  the  end  warps  character?" 

Although  I  believe  that  the  great  majority 
of  Congressmen  are  hard-working,  dedicated 
and  honest,  I  recognize  that  reforms  are 
needed.  Each  day  I  see  evidence  of  grinding 
pressure,  old-fashioned  integrity  and  courage 
on  Capitol  Hill,  but  the  press  usually  does 
not  see  it  or  chooses  not  to  report  it.  In  all 
candor,  however,  I  would  have  to  say  there 
are  also  Instances  of  senility,  venality  and 
stupidity. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  Congress  must 
draft  a  strong  Code  of  Ethics.  What  that  Code 
of  Ethics  should  contain  is  now  a  subject  of 
intense  debate.  The  proposals  that  are  being 
discussed,  and  which  I  personally  fp.vor,  in- 
clude the  following:  public  disclosure  of  In- 
come, restrictions  on  outside  earned  Income, 
a  ban  on  gifts,  the  abolishment  of  unofficial 
office  accounts  (often  referred  to  as  "slush" 
funds),  limitations  on  the  franking  privilege, 
and  restrictions  on  foreign  travel  (particu- 
larly "lame-duck"  travel). 

It  is  necessary  for  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  inactive  for  eight 
years,  to  enforce  the  Code  of  Ethics  vigor- 
ously. What  is  clear  Is  that  Congress,  which 
sometimes  investigates  other  persons  and  In- 
stitutions with  fervor.  Is  undergoing  a  sear- 
ing examination  of  itself.  I  think  there  is  a 
good  chance,  when  we  have  run  the  course, 
that  Congress  will  be  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  when  we  began. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  ABOUT  THE 
ENERGY   CRISIS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  winter 
has  been  a  recordbreaking  cold  period 
for  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  coim- 
try.  Once  again  the  Nation  was  reminded 
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of  the  critical  energy  situation.  I  feel  it 
is  important  that  we  realize  the  severity 
of  the  crisis  is  not  temporary.  It  is  no 
longer  practical  to  move  from  one 
crimch  to  another.  This  is  the  second 
major  shortage  we  have  faced  in  the 
last  4  years.  I  feel  it  is  representative  of 
the  need  for  some  long-range  energy 
planning.  A  serious  effort  must  be  made 
to  inform  the  public  that  we  must  find 
alternative  energy  sources. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Oil  Daily  newspaper,  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1977.  It  is  an  interview  with  Dr. 
David  Gottheb.  head  of  the  University 
of  Houston's  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. Dr.  Gottlieb  discusses  the  miscon- 
ceptions held  by  many  Americans  re- 
garding the  realities  of  the  energy  short- 
age. These  misconceptions  highlight  the 
need  for  developing  credible  informa- 
tion sources  for  the  public : 
E}DUCATOR  Says  American  Public  Does  Not 
Believe  in  Energy  Crisis 

(By  Jim  Drummond) 

Houston. — An  educator  rapped  "the  oil 
corporations"  here  Tuesday  for  "overdoing  It 
with  Congress,"  then  painted  a  dishearten- 
ing picture  of  the  kind  of  public  relations 
task  they  face. 

Dr.  David  Gottlieb,  head  of  the  University 
of  Houston's  Department  of  Social  Services, 
cites  UH  studies  indicating  that  few  Ameri- 
cans believe  this  country  faces  a  long-range 
energy  crisis. 

This  winter's  snows  and  freezeups  haven't 
convinced  them,  he  told  the  Houston  chapter 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

"As  soon  as  the  thaws  come  and  the  nat- 
ural gas  is  there  again,  they'll  react  as  they 
did  when  adequate  gasoline  supplies  re- 
ttirned  after  the  Arab  oil  boycott.  They'll 
feel  you  (oilmen)  are  sitting  on  the  gas,  and 
when  the  price  is  right,  plenty  wUl  be  avail- 
able. It  will  be  hard  to  convince  them  other- 
wise when  there  is  no  shortage,"  Gottlieb 
said. 

Gottlieb  said  his  Investigators  found  no 
great  difference  between  the  attitudes  of 
Texans  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population. 
He  summarized  the  public's  opinions  as: 

A  strong  belief  In  the  miracles  of  science. 
("Someone  in  some  laboratory  is  only  a  step 
away  from  a  solution  of  the  energy 
problem.") 

"Big  and  small  corporations  wouldn't  do 
anything  so  dumb  as  to  run  out  of  the 
products  they  sell." 

"If  the  chips  are  down  and  someone  else 
has  energy,  we'll  get  It,  no  matter  what." 

"The  reappearance  of  adequate  amounts  of 
energy,  when  It  comes,  will  prove  there  Isn't 
any  crisis  and  never  has  been." 

Asserting  that  the  public's  beliefs  are  the 
key  to  government  action,  Gottlieb  outlined 
a  series  of  peculiarities  said  to  make  energy 
opinion-making  difficult.  Some  of  his  ob- 
servations: 

Those  who  believe  there  is  a  crls.";  are  the 
more  likely  to  use  energy.  They  are  the  afflu- 
ent, whose  shift  to  larger  automobiles  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  By  contrast,  our  poorer  citi- 
zens believe  least  In  the  crisis  but  conserve 
the  most  energy  because  they  are  short  of 
cash.  So  dollars  are  more  important  than 
attitudes. 

As  to  credibility,  no  one  ranks  very  high. 
Television  has  the  highest  rating,  but  this 
has  fallen  a  bit  lately.  The  government's 
mark  is  up  a  bit;  so  Inexplicably,  Is  that  of 
oil  companies  and  utilities.  Unfortunately, 
the  cynical  public  is  most  likely  to  get  its 
energy  information  from  the  service  station 
operator,  "and  he  doesn't  like  you  oilmen 
at  all." 

Those  who  believe  oil's  version  of  the  crisis 
are  most  likely  to  be  oil  company  employes. 
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although    not   the    you 
tend  to  be  more  doubt 
crease.  Those  who  believe 
tallsts  say  blame  the 
the  government;  those 
ernment  blame  oilmen 
Ists.  But  very  few 
environmentalists,  who 
people  out  there  trying 
flies." 

Most  Americans  are 
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the  least  in  convenience 
are  willing  to  retain 
national  speed  limit  on 
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event 

Gottlieb,  nevertheless 
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REUSS  AMENDMEPT  TO  THIRD 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RESENT 


Wednesday.  Februiry 


Sf  eaker. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr. 
House  considers  the 
tion  on  Febniary  22,  it 
offer  an  amendment 
crease  in  Federal 
over  the  $348  billion 
contained  in  the  resolu 

In  order  that  Membdrs 
of  the  amendment  anc 
offering  it,  I  include  its 
cent  letter  explaining 
House  of 
Washington,  DC, 

Dear  Colleague:  The  tllird 
tion  for  fiscal  1977,  whlcl 
House  on  Pebruarj-  22.  _ 
making  portion  of  Presldii 
lus  package  from  $1.8  bllljon 
and  adopts  the  package" 
stimulus,  thus  raising  the 
an  additional  $1.7  billion, 
bUllon. 

The  addition  emphasis 
Ing  programs,  I  believe,  is 
the  resulting  increase  in 
seems  ill-advised. 
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"What  if  Exxon 
Well,  we  had  a  bad 
contaminated  the  shore 
's  how  It  goes — you 
My  God,  how  much 
attr  let!" 
petrochemical  execu- 
Ists    as    "polar   ex- 
i^aintalned  they  are 
afiauence,  dislike  of 
unlike.  Their  main 
er  energy-environ - 
c  policy.  He  added, 
occur  if  a  serious 
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Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  President 
Carter  has  several  times  said  that  he  believes 
the  size  of  his  stimulus  package  Is  "ade- 
quate", there  are  two  reasons  to  be  wary  of 
increasing  the  overall  deficit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

Most  importantly,  Chairman  Arthur  Burns 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  has  indicated  that  he 
would  be  accommodating  in  his  monetary 
policy  toward  a  deficit  restricted  to  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President,  but  that 
any  enlargement  of  this  would  be  the  cause 
for  monetary  tightening  and  higher  interest 
rates.  Higher  Interest  rates— and  Congress 
would  be  powerless  to  stop  them — would  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  both  housing  and 
capital  investment,  two  important  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  are  currently  showing 
signs  of  malnutrition. 

Secondly,  a  Congressional  boosting  of  the 
presldentially-requested  deficit  could  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  financial  markets.  Further 
market  weakness  would  simply  Intensify  ex- 
isting problems  of  capital  adequacy. 

Accordingly,  I  plan  to  Introduce  a  simple 
amendment  Increasing  revenues  by  $1.7  bil- 
lion over  the  $348  bUllon  revenues  in  the 
third  budget  resolution.  It  will  then  be  open 
to  the  tax -writing  committees  either  to  cut 
down  on  the  proposed  $13.8  billion  of  tax 
reductions  by  $1.7  billion,  plug  tax  loopholes 
in  that  amount,  or  obtain  the  needed  rev- 
enues in  any  other  way. 

The  amendment's  effect  would  be  to  main- 
tain a  deficit  no  greater  than  that  requested 
by  the  President,  although  shifting  the 
emphasis  slightly  toward  Job-making  pro- 
grams and  away  from  tax  reductions. 

My  amendment  is  supported  by  Dr. 
La^Tence  Klein  of  the  Wharton  School,  a 
leading  economic  adviser  to  the  President, 
who  testified  on  February  8  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee:  "My  preference  would 
be  for  your  change  in  the  package,  to  make 
an  Inroad  into  the  tax  concession,  and  beef 
up  the  public  works  aspect." 

If  this  reasoning  appeals  to  you,  I  ask  for 
tyour  support. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res.  110  to  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Reuss. 

At  Page  :,  line  5,  strike  "$348,500,000,000" 
and  insert  "$350,200,000,000" 

At  Page  1,  line  7,  strike  "$10,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$8,900,000,000" 

At  Page  1.  line  13.  strike  "$70,315,000,000" 
and  insert  "$68,615,000,000" 

At  Page  1.  line  14,  strike  "$720,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$718,800,000,000" 


EMPLOYMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF   SOXTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  note  today  that  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing with  cosponsors,  legislation  to  provide 
the  American  businessman  with  an  em- 
ployment tax  credit.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  expand 
the  labor  market  in  the  private  sector 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  administra- 
tion and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Sixty  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  endorsed  the  concept  and 
philosophy  employed  in  the  bill  and  I 
wish  to  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
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give  serious  thought  and  consideration  to 
an  employment  tax  credit. 
Basically,  if  enacted,  this  bill  could: 
Create  an  estimated  1.5  million  jobs  at 
an  estimated  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
$3,100  per  job. 

Allow  an  employment  tax  credit  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  salaries  of  10  new- 
employees  per  business. 

Set  a  ceiling  of  $80,000  per  tax  credit 
per  business  per  year. 

Stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  in  the 
small  business  sector— small,  labor-in- 
tensive firms  and  businesses. 

Automatically  expire  in  5  years  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  Tax  Code. 

Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  report  to  the  Congress  during  the 
second  and  fourth  years  of  implementa- 
tion, the  job  creation  effect  of  the  tax 
credit,  net  loss  of  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  other  information  needed  for 
effective  congressional  review. 

Create  a  jobs  program  that  is  stream- 
lined, free  of  unnecessary  oversight  by 
numerous  agencies  and  departments.  An 
employer  would  simply  declare  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  when  filing  his 
tax  return  and  be  subjected  to  audit  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  is  the 
current  practice. 

The  above  proposal  has  been  endorsed 
by  members  of  both  political  parties  with 
varying  philosophies.  I  have  been  excep- 
tionally pleased  with  the  nonpartisan 
support  this  bill  has  generated  based  on 
our  desire  to  initiate  positive  tax  relief  as 
a  means  of  creating  jobs. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  OlTice  has  projected  that  7 
million  new  jobs  are  needed  in  this  coun- 
try by  1980  to  absorb  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  and  to  reduce  unemployment 
to  5  percent.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
American  work  force  is  employed  in  the 
private  sector  and  it  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  private  sector  which  has  made  our 
economy  the  strongest  in  history. 

This  50 -percent  tax  credit  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  go 
half-way  with  private  business  to  solve 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem,  unemploy- 
ment. 

Every  job  created  under  this  formula 
will  cost  the  Treasury,  in  lost  revenues, 
approximately  $3,100.  In  comparison,-  a 
public  service  employment  job  costs 
$8,500  and  a  public  works  job  costs  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $12,000.  And,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  latter  two  figures 
are  conservative  estimates. 

Almost  half  of  all  American  workers 
are  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  the  service  industries,  and  in 
small  manufacturing  companies.  Almost 
two -thirds  of  all  U.S.  employers  have  less 
than  eight  employees.  Even  though  the 
tax  credit  is  available  to  everj'  business 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  clearly  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  one  individual  who  is  in 
need  the  most. 

For  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
names  of  my  colleagues  supporting  an 
employment  tax  credit: 

The  following  Representatives  are  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  2691 : 

Mr  Abdnor,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Broyhlll,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.   Duncan   of  Tennessee,   Mr.  Duncan  of 
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Oregon,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  LeFante,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Mikulskl,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Blnaldo,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Sebelltis,  Mr.  Slsk,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Pattison,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Eooney, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Fenwlck,  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  John  Burton,  Mr. 
Downey,  Uix.  Ertel,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 


FIRE  PROTECTION  SERVICES  MUST 
BE  MAINTAINED  AT  A  SAFE  LEVEL 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  saddest  factoi-s  resulting  from  the 
Nation's  economic  dtCBculties  is  the  re- 
duction in  vital  human  services  as  a 
means  of  tightening  budgets. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  reces- 
sion has  produced  a  need  for  a  certain 
amount  of  belt  tightening,  but  I  believe 
it  must  also  be  understood  that  no  budg- 
et cut  should  permit  any  human  lives  to 
be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  closing  of 
local  flrehouses  and  the  dismissal  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  fire  personnel  do 
just  that. 

Though  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive 
enough  to  point  the  finger  directly  at 
budget  cuts,  the  loss  of  several  human 
lives  in  localities  across  the  country  over 
the  past  several  months  has  brought 
into  focus  what  the  budget-cutting 
strains  on  the  fire  department  mean  in 
human  tenns. 

Firemen  are  seriously  concerned  with 
their  ability  to  do  the  job  with  one  less 
man  on  the  rig.  and  with  fewer  person- 
nel covering  a  greater  area.  In  New  York 
City,  companies  in  Brooklyn  are  cover- 
ing for  companies  in  Manhattan,  and 
some  companies  in  Brooklyn  must  go 
across  the  Verrazano  Bridge  to  assist  in 
fighting  fires  in  Staten  Island.  For  the 
fireman,  arriving  at  a  fire  when  it  is 
large  and  dangerous  rather  than  when 
it  is  small  and  manageable  can  be  both 
costly  to  lives  and  property. 

In  my  district  in  Brooklyn,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Northside  area  were  horri- 
fied when  they  learned  that  Fire  Engine 
Co.  212.  which  normally  serviced  the 
community,  was  to  be  disbanded.  The 
people  who  live  in  Northside,  which  is 
primarily  composed  of  wood  frame 
attached  houses  built  prior  to  1900,  knew 
that  in  the  case  of  a  fire  every  second 
counted.  As  expressed  by  the  Northside 
Community  Development  Council: 

Thirty  seconds  could  mean  the  difference 
between  one  apartment  burning  and  one 
block  burning  and  between  life  and  death. 

For  a  community  which  is  in  the 
process  of  rebuilding  itself,  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  a  fire,  which  with  proper 
facilities  and  personnel  could  have  been 
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restrained,    can    be    both    costly    and 
demoralizing  to  a  revitalization  effort. 

In  New  York  City,  800  men  were  laid 
off  in  1975.  Though  all  but  240  were 
rehired,  the  increase  in  retirements  In 
addition  to  the  dismissals  seriously 
depleted  the  strength  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. And  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
rotating  firehouse  system  was  cited  as 
the  cause  of  four  or  five  deaths  in  the 
Northwest  and  Northeast  sections  of  the 
city. 

Volunteer  fire  and  rescue  organizations 
which  have  complemented  the  services 
of  the  fire  departments  in  large  cities, 
and  which  are  very  often  the  sole 
source  of  protection  in  many  suburban 
and  other  smaller  commimities.  have 
always  faced  financial  diflBculties.  Rising 
fuel  prices  have  further  aggravated  this 
situation.  Equipment  for  these  volun- 
teer organizations  has  often  been  bought 
with  the  proceeds  from  bingo  games  and 
cake  sales,  and  with  solicitations  from 
passing  motorists.  General  revenue 
sharing  funds  have  permitted  some  com- 
munities to  take  advantage  of  more 
modern  equipment  and  emerging  tech- 
nologies, but  this  is  true  for  only  a  small 
percentage.  For  the  24,000  volimteer  fire- 
fighting  and  ambulance  corps  through- 
out the  Nation,  every  penny  counts. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
two  bills  to  insure  the  delivery  of  ade- 
quate fire  services  to  all  of  our  communi- 
ties. 

H.R.  3016  would  provide  emergency 
financial  assistance  to  local  firefighting 
units  in  order  to  maintain  essential  serv- 
ices. The  funds  authorized  under  this 
bill  would  be  available  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
would  be  available  when  a  locality  could 
demonstrate  that  its  only  other  recourse 
was  to  reduce  services  below  a  safe  level. 

H.R.  3017  is  a  bill  to  clarify  a  long- 
standing private  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments and  rescue  operations  should 
be  exempted  from  Federal  excise  taxes.  A 
1955  ruling  did  set  a  precedent  for  ex- 
cluding these  departments  from  taxes  on 
manufactured  items,  such  as  tires,  petro- 
leum products,  and  necessary  vehicles. 
Because  of  their  status  as  governmental 
organizations  however,  the  IRS  has 
never  specifically  exempted  them.  Con- 
sequently, organizations  have  only  re- 
ceived the  exemption  after  requesting  an 
interpretation  from  the  IRS.  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  pre- 
dicts this  bill  will  enable  these  organiza- 
tions to  devote  their  limited  savings,  not 
to  the  payment  of  Federal  and  other 
taxes,  but  to  the  delivery  of  essential 
services. 

I  believe  both  these  bills  will  prevent  a 
reduction  in  fire  protection  services  and 
I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wel- 
fare is  one  of  the  biggest  expenses  facing 
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Americans  today,  and  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  taxpayer  is  not 
getting  his  money's  worth.  It  costs  every 
American  taxpayer  $548  to  support  the 
25  million  persons  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. 

Behind  the  waste  and  failure  of  the 
$45  billion  system  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's lack  of  a  uniform  policy  to  pre- 
vent abuse,  relieve  the  States  of  stagger- 
ing and  unfair  financial  biu-dens  or  in- 
sure equitable  and  sufficient  coverage. 

A  coordinated  nationwide  overhaul  of 
public  assistance  is  long  overdue.  The 
four  principal  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams— food  stamps,  medicaid,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  AFDC. 
and  supplemental  security  income  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled,  SSI — are  ad- 
ministered by  hundreds  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies.  A  lack  of  coordination 
and  clear  delineation  of  responsibility 
have  invited  abuses.  For  example,  a  1976 
General  Accounting  Office  investigation 
revealed  that  improved  communication 
among  Federal  assistance  agencies  could 
reduce  SSI  payments  by  $60  million,  cor- 
rect $4  million  in  annual  underpayments, 
eliminate  35,600  duplicate  payments  and 
save  millions  in  administrative  and  med- 
icaid costs. 

Aiiother  congressional  study  suggested 
that  possibly  half  of  all  welfare  program 
outlays  may  be  unnecessary,  improper  or 
illegal.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  costly 
errors  stem  from  fraudulent  aid  applica- 
tions. Fraud  among  vendors,  vague  and 
wordy  Federal  regulations,  mispro- 
gramed  computers,  careless  employees 
and  time-consuming  procedures  account 
for  the  largest  losses.  In  fact,  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  welfare  programs  has 
caused  AFDC  administrative  costs  to 
soar  192  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  com- 
pared with  increases  of  115  percent  in 
total  program  costs  and  only  24  percent 
in  the  number  of  recipients. 

The  Federal  Government  distributes 
welfare  assistance  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  the  benefits  each  State  offers  its 
citizens.  Thus  the  Federal  share  dimin- 
ishes as  the  State  contribution  increases. 

Since  we  have  at  least  50  separate  wel- 
fare systems  in  this  country  instead  of  a 
single,  nationwide  program,  inconsist- 
ency and  inequity  prevail.  Under  present 
practice,  a  State  which  is  miserly  in  sup- 
port for  the  poor  and  disabled  can  have 
the  Federal  Government  pick  up  a  big- 
ger percentage  of  the  tab  than  a  State 
which  is  more  generous.  For  example, 
Mississippi  pays  AFDC  recipients  an 
average  of  $14.35  a  month  and  Washing- 
ton pays  78  percent  of  that  amount.  But 
Washington  assumes  only  50  percent  of 
the  costs  in  New  York,  which  pays  higher 
benefits.  As  a  result.  New  York  winds  up 
paying  $2.2  biUion  more  for  AFDC  each 
year  than  Mississippi. 

A  further  inequity  forces  cities  like 
New  York  to  pay  half  of  the  State's  share 
of  local  welfare  costs.  In  1975  New  York 
City  alone  spent  $700,000  more  than  the 
entire  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  care  of 
the  poor. 

Welfare  recipients  also  suffer  acutely 
from  the  program's  failings.  To  qualify 
for  assistance,  applicants  are  shimted 
from  one  office  to  another,  harassed  by 
shifting  r^rulations,  forced  to  break  up 
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their  families  and  disco  iraged  from  find- 
ing jobs.  Moreover,  evei  with  public  as- 
sistance, the  majority  i/ill  remain  poor; 
program  benefits  are  inable  to  provide 
most  of  the  poor  with  jnough  money  to 
meet  their  basic  needs.  In  1976,  the  Fed- 
eral SSI  program  provided  $236  a  month 
nationwide  to  a  couple,  or  about  87  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  leve  ,  and  AFDC  paid 
between  6  and  50  percer  t  of  poverty  level, 
depending  on  the  State. 

The  welfare  crisis  was  exacerbated  by 
disastrous  Federal  e(  onomic  policies 
which  resulted  in  hig!  i  unemployment 
and  spiraling  inflation.  In  1975,  2.5  mil- 
lion additional  persons  (  ropped  below  the 
dividing  line  into  pover  y.  This  created  a 
ballooning  of  Federal  a(  ministrative  and 
support  services,  adjus  ;ments  in  public 
jobs  programs  and  demi  mds  upon  locales 
to  fill  needs  not  met  on  ;he  Federal  level. 

The  absence  of  compi  ehensive  Federal 
coverage  has  prompted  many  States  to 
shape  their  own  assistance  programs  or 
to  supplement  the  Fede  -al  grants.  These 
suplements  to  basic  Sf  I  benefits  range 
from  none  to  $271  a  mor  th,  depending  on 
the  State.  Additional  assistance  is  pro- 
vided by  some  States  for  rent  pajTnents, 
emergency  clothing,  fun  liture,  food,  tem- 
porary shelter  and  the  n  iplacement  of  es- 
sential heating,  cookir  g,  refrigeration, 
water  supply  and  plima  )ing  and  sanita- 
tion equipment. 

There  is  one  solution  to  the  "welfare 
mess" — the  creation  of  i  comprehensive, 
federally  funded  system  of  uniform  cov- 
erage, standards  and  benefits,  adjusted 
only  for  regional  cost'  oi-li'/ing  differ- 
ences. Such  a  program  would  ease  sig- 
nificantly the  financial  problems  of  our 
locales.  Full  Federal  re  mbursement  for 
welfare  costs  would  reh  ase  $1  billion  of 
New  York  City's  revenue  for  other  urgent 
needs.  Even  Federal  assumption  of  only 
75  percent  of  welfare  c  )sts  would  mean 
a  savings  to  State  and  1(  cal  governments 
of  S4.8  billion. 

This  new  national  welfare  system 
must  have  strong  worl  incentives.  We 
must  avoid,  at  all  costs,  i  society  in  which 
those  who  work  are  worse  off  than 
those  who  do  not.  The  r  ;form  legislation 
should  reduce  program  benefits  gradu- 
ally as  earned  income  increases.  This 
would  avoid  work  disir  centives  created 
by  an  abrupt  eligibility  i  utoff . 

Work-enabling  expenses  such  as  day 
care  should  be  deductible  from  the  in- 
come eligibility  level  io  the  recipient 
wiU  not  be  penalized  for  the  unavoidable 
costs  of  holding  a  job.  Registration  at 
local  employment  ager  cies  and  active 
job  seeking  should  be  srerequisites  for 
eligibility  for  all  able-b(  died  persons. 

The  new  Federal  welf i  ire  program  also 
should  insure  that  no  fa  nilies  are  forced 
to  break  up  in  order  to  i  lualify  for  bene- 
fits. Eligibility  should  be  extended  to 
childless  couples,  intact  families,  in- 
dividuals, retired  couple ;,  and  dependent 
children  and  their  parents.  Emergency 
needs  now  covered  by  sc  me  welfare  pro- 
grams should  be  incon  orated  into  the 
national  system. 

The  Federal  Governm  jnt  also  must  as- 
sume its  rightful  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating abuses.  Towi  ird  this  end,  the 
94th  Congress  passed  an  1  President  Ford 
signed  my  bill  to  establsh  an  Inspector 
general's  office  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Veliare.  Its  pri- 
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mary  responsibility  is  to  assure  that 
HEW  funds  are  disbursed  lawfully,  eco- 
nomically, and  efficiently.  This  office  will 
provide  States  with  expanded  resources, 
experience,  and  direction  so  they  can 
cope  with  the  sophisticated  array  of 
schemes  and  devices  used  to  evade  the 
law.  It  is  often  far  more  economical  to 
conduct  investigations  at  the  Federal 
level  because  many  fraudulent  operations 
cross  State  lines  or  occur  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  A  nationwide  approach 
and  perspective  in  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges is  essential. 

Welfare  reform  is  vital  if  the  urban 
areas  of  our  country,  including  New 
York,  are  to  remain  economically  viable 
and  if  our  country  is  to  treat  its  poor 
justly.  Producing  an  efficient  and  respon- 
sive program  of  weKare  reform  will  be 
a  lengthy  and  complex  task.  In  the 
meantime,  many  of  this  country's  State 
and  local  governments  need  immediate 
relief  from  the  inequitable  and  stagger- 
ing financial  burden  of  welfare. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  Lithuanian- 
Americans  all  over  this  Nation  in  com- 
memoration of  an  outstanding  event  in 
the  rich  history  of  Lithuania.  Fifty-nine 
years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918,  a  cou- 
rageous people  proclaimed  to  the  world 
its  right  to  stand  proudly  among  free 
countries. 

The  very  brief  time — less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century — that  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  in 
independence  has  left  an  important  im- 
pression on  the  Lithuanian  people.  And 
the  years  of  Communist  domination  and 
Nazi  occupation  have  made  their  love  of 
freedom  all  the  more  keen. 

Under  the  brutal  domination  of  Soviet 
communism,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
been  under  intense  pressure  to  forsake 
their  history  and  traditions,  and  to  this 
day,  Lithuanians  have  proudly  resisted 
outside  pressures  and  remain  faithful  to 
their  language,  culture,  and  religion. 

In  1974,  Miss  Nijole  Sadunaite  was  ar- 
rested by  Soviet  authorities  and  in  1975, 
she  was  sentenced  to  3  years  of  harsh 
regime  in  a  forced  labor  camp  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  3  years  of  internal  exile  simply 
for  the  possession  and  distribution  of  the 
pubhcation  entitled,  "Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Casimir  Pugevicius. 
the  executive  director  of  Lithuanian - 
American  Catholic  Services,  has  written 
an  introduction  to  No.  10  of  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania, 
and  a  portion  of  the  introduction 
follows : 

Introduction 

In  1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
Lithuania  by  force,  85.5  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's more  than  3  million  Inhabitants  were 
Roman  Catholic,  4.5  percent  Protestant,  7.3 
percent  Jewish,  2.5  percent  Orthodox,  and 
0.2  percent  of  other  persuasions. 
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In  the  two  archdioceses  and  four  dioceses 
were:  708  churches,  314  chapels,  73  monas- 
teries, 85  convents,  three  archbishops,  nine 
bishops,  1271  diocesan  priests,  580  monks,  of 
whom  168  were  priests.  Four  seminaries  had 
470  students.  There  were  950  nuns. 

Nuns  cared  for  35  kindergartens,  10  or- 
phanages, 25  homes  for  the  aged,  two  hos- 
pitals, a  youth  center,  and  an  Institute  for 
the  deaf-mute. 

There  were  18  Catholic  primary  schools  and 
the  same  number  of  Catholic  high  schools. 
Religion   was   taught   In  all   public   schools. 

Catholic  organizations  numbered  about 
800,000  members.  In  1935,  there  were  28 
Catholic  magazines  and  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  7,000,000. 

On  June  15,  1940,  the  Red  Army  marched 
into  Lithuania;  the  independent  government 
was  replaced  by  a  puppet  regime. 

On  July  14-15,  rigged  elections  were  staged. 
On  July  21,  with  the  Red  Army  surrounding 
the  assembly  house,  the  new  People's  Diet 
"unanimously"  declared  Lithuania  a  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

On  June  25,  1940,  the  Church  was  de- 
clared separate  from  the  state,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Holy  See  was  expelled. 

Parish  lands  were  confiscated,  clergy  sal- 
aries and  pensions  were  cut  off,  and  their 
savings  confiscated.  Churches  were  deprived 
of  support.  Catholic  printing  plants  were 
confiscated,   and   religious   books   destroved. 

On  June  28,  1940.  the  teaching  of  religion 
and  recitation  of  prayers  in  schools  was  for- 
bidden. The  University's  Department  of 
Theology  and  Philosophy  was  abolished,  and 
all  private  schools  were  nationalized.  The 
seminaries  at  Vilkaviskis  and  Telslai  were 
closed,  and  the  seminary  at  Kaunas  was  per- 
mitted to  operate  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
The  clergy  were  spied  upon  constantly. 

On  June  15,  1941,  34,260  Lithuanians  were 
packed  off  in  cattle-cars  to  undisclosed  points 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  After  World  War  II.  the 
mass  deportations  resumed  and  continued 
until  1953. 

Vlncentas  Borisevlclus.  Bishop  of  Telslai. 
was  arrested  on  February  3,  1946,  and  con- 
demned to  death  after  a  secret  trial.  Before 
year's  end,  his  auxiliary.  Bishop  Pranas 
Ramanauskas,  was  also  arrested  and  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  Bishop  Teofillus  MatuUonis 
of  Kalsladorys  and  Archbishop  Meclslovas 
Relnys  of  Vilnius  were  deported  to  a  Siberisn 
labor  camp.  Archbishop  Relnys  perished  In 
prison  at  Vladimir,  November  8.  1953.  By  1947. 
Lithuania  was  left  with  a  single  bishop, 
Kazlmleras  Paltarokas.  of  Panevezys.  He  died 
in  1958. 

In  1947,  the  last  convents  and  monasteries 
were  closed,  their  communities  dispersed,  and 
all  monastic  institiitions  were  outlawed. 

In  1972,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lithuania,  clandestinely  published 
in  that  country,  began  to  reach  the  free 
world  at  irregular  intervals.  PrimarUy  in- 
tended to  keep  Catholics  in  Lithuania  in- 
formed of  the  situation  of  the  Church  there, 
these  Lithuanian  samlzdat  also  serve  as  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  free  world  not  to  for- 
get the  plight  of  a  people  struggling  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  defend  their  religious 
beliefs  and  to  regain  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  appeal  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  recently  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Sadunaite,  and  also  alert  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  this  matter.  Copies 
of  my  letters  follow  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  reply  I  received  from  the  State  De- 
partment: 

DECEMBBai  9.  1976. 

Mr.   Anatoly   F.   Dobrynin, 

Ainbassador,  Union  of  Soviet  f^ocialist  Reinth- 
ics.  Office  of  the  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  In  1975  Miss  NlJole  Sadunaite 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  of  harsh  regime 
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in  a  forced  labor  camp  to  be  followed  by  three 
years  of  internal  exile  In  the  Soviet  Union 
for  disti'ibuting  and  possessing  the  publica- 
tion entitled,  "Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church." 

As  you  know,  this  act  by  Soviet  authorities 
Is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Accord  and  the  1948  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  both  of  which  were 
signed  by  your  nation,  and  I  would  be  most 
appreciative  if  you  would  use  your  good  of- 
fices to  see  that  Miss  Sadunaite  is  released,  or 
at  the  very  minimum,  is  granted  a  retrial  of 
her  case. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  9,  1976. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McCloskey:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  In  1975  Miss  Nijole  Sadunaite 
tt-as  sentenced  to  three  years  of  harsh  regime 
in  a  forced  labor  camp  to  be  followed  by  three 
years  of  internal  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
distributing  and  possessing  the  publication 
entitled,  "Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catho- 
lic Chiu-ch." 

As  you  know,  this  act  Is  In  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  1975  Helsinki  Accord,  as  well 
as  of  other  International  agreements  signed 
by  the  communists,  and  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative if  you  would  let  me  know  the  ac- 
tion being  taken  by  the  Department  to  pro- 
test this  action  and  to  see  that  she  is  released 
or,  and  the  very  minimum,  request  Soviet 
authorities  grant  a  retrial  of  her  case. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  30, 1976. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Annunzio:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  9  concerning  Miss  Nijole 
Sadunaite  who  is  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  various  levels  and  on  numerous 
occasions  that  the  American  people  deplore 
the  persecution  of  individuals  for  their  po- 
litical, cultural  or  religious  beliefs.  Our  pol- 
icy of  promoting  respect  for  human  rights  Is 
both  traditional  and  well  known.  The  Soviet 
Government  Is  fully  aware  of  American  con- 
cerns for  the  situation  of  religious  believers 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  our  ability  to  produce  direct 
positive  results  in  individual  cases  of  re- 
ligious repression  Is  limited,  we  do  believe 
that  our  continuing  efforts  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  have  an  overall  ameliorating 
effect. 

Sincerely, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional RelatiOTis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Nijole  Sadunaite  and 
many  others  are  sacrificing  their  own 
well-being  for  the  freedom  of  their  peo- 
ples in  the  captive  nations  and  on  this 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  I  proudly  join  with  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  in  m.y  own 
11th  District,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
all  over  this  country  as  they  share  with 
Lithuanians  everywhere  the  fervent 
prayer  that  their  bravery  and  strength 
of  character  will  soon  be  rewarded,  that 
right  will  triumph  over  injustice,  and 
that  Lithuania  will  be  free  once  more. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  GIDYNSKI 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  a  few  days 
ago,  Joseph  C.  "Joe"  Gidynski,  a  verj' 
good  friend  of  the  Nedzi  office,  passed 
away  suddenly.  He  was  in  his  seventies. 

Mr.  Gidynski  was  such  an  interesting 
man,  as  well  as  a  friend,  that  his  passing 
should  not  go  unmentioned.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  familiar  face  to  Congressmen 
of  Polish  descent.  I  myself  met  Joe 
Gidynski  in  1962,  shortly  after  my  first 
election,  when  he  came  to  the  office  to 
tape  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast. 

He  had  two  very  substantial  and  dis- 
tinguished careers,  one  in  Poland  and  one 
in  the  United  States.  His  life  was  divided, 
as  it  was  for  so  many,  by  the  tumultuous 
events  of  World  War  n,  particularly  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  Poland  in  September  of 
1939. 

Mr.  Gidynski  was  a  well  established  at- 
torney in  Poznan  with  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, in  addition,  in  Warsaw  many  years 
prior  to  the  war.  His  knowledge  of  Polish 
history  and  law  was  so  wide-ranging  that 
even  in  his  semiretirement  he  was  re- 
tained as  special  counsel  by  both  Ameri- 
can and  European  law  firms  on  special- 
ized litigation  relating  to  Poland.  He  also 
wrote  extensively  and  was  an  art  collec- 
tor. 

When  Poland  fell,  Mr.  Gidynski  es- 
caped to  America  with  virtually  none  of 
his  worldly  goods.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School  and  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Yoi-k  and  District 
of  Columbia  Bars. 

In  the  mid-1940's,  he  began  his  second 
career  as  director  of  the  Polish  section  of 
Voice  of  America. 

In  this  capacity,  his  voice  and  pseu- 
donym became  familiar  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners in  Poland  during  the  most  diffi- 
cult years  of  the  Cold  War.  He  also  scored 
two  memorable  journalistic  scoops. 

Around  1951,  he  broadcasted  on  a  daily 
basis  the  stunning  revelations  of  Russian 
complicity  in  the  Katyn  Forest  Massa- 
cres. A  special  House  committee,  headed 
by  Congressman  Ray  Madden  of  Indiana 
and  including  Congressman  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz,  later  a  Federal  judge,  trav- 
eled to  Germany,  France,  and  England 
detailing  the  cruel  murder  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  cream  of  the  Polish  Officer 
Corps,  which  had  surrendered  when 
Russia  attacked  Poland. 

His  second  journalistic  beat  had  dra- 
matic consequences.  In  1955.  Joseph 
Swiatlo,  the  Polish  Communist  chief  of 
police  of  Warsaw,  defected  to  the  West. 
He  brought  with  him  a  vast  body  of 
detailed  information  establishing  Rus- 
sian penetration  and  control  of  the 
Polish  Grovernment.  Joe  Gidynski  fiew  to 
Europe  and  interviewed  Swiatlo  in  sev- 
eral weeks  of  steady  broadcasts  beamed 
over  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  broadcasts 
shattered  official  myths  and  helped  lead 
to  the  "October  Revolution"  in  Poland 
in  1956,  which  required  Khrushchev's 
emergency  flight  to  Warsaw  to  make 
concessions  of  a  kind  which  permitted 
liberalization  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Gidynski  remained  with  Voice  of 
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America  until  1971,  and  was  an  area 
division  chief  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

He  remained  vitally  interested  in  for- 
eign policy  and  in  Polish  and  Eastern 
European  affairs.  He  practiced  some 
law  in  Washington  and  continued  his 
lifelong  pursuit  of  encouraging  Polish 
artists  and  writers.  He  contributed  ar- 
ticles to  intellectual  Polish  journals, 
particularly  in  Paris. 

A  physical  fitness  enthusiast,  he 
walked  several  miles  a  day  and  also  was 
a  regular  visitor  to  mineral  baths  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  This  regimen  helped  him 
overcome  the  effects  of  two  serious 
accidents. 

Joe  was  a  popular  figure  with  my  staff 
because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  life  and 
his  old  world  charm.  Beyond  that,  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  untiring  and 
he  was  a  ready  resource  whenever  we 
were  seeking  out  historical  data  and 
other  information  on  Polish  affairs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  physician, 
his  son,  an  engineer,  and  his  daughter,  a 
psychologist. 

Polonia  has  lost  a  scholar  and  worthy 
son.  America,  his  adopted  land,  has  lost 
a  patriot.  We  who  valued  his  friendship 
do  not  want  to  allow  his  passing  to  fall 
into  a  void  and  so  we  pay  tribute  to  him 
and  well  remember  the  good  cheer  and 
rare  knowledge  and  marvelous  anecdotes 
he  brought  into  our  lives. 

On  a  Saturday  morning,  10  days  after 
Mr.  Gidynski's  passing,  a  group  of  his 
friends  gathered  on  the  roofdeck  of  his 
apartment  building  in  the  Kalorama 
section  of  Washington. 

They  had  obeyed  Joe's  wish  that  his 
passing  should  not  be  marked  by  any 
formal  observances,  but  they  wanted  to 
pay  an  informal  tribute  to  him  neverthe- 
less. 

And  so  on  this  roofdeck,  with  its  sweep- 
ing view  of  the  city,  a  place  where  Joe 
had  often  relaxed,  they  came  together. 
None  of  them  is  celebrated,  none  is  ever 
likely  to  make  the  Style  section  of  the 
Post.  But  they  are  highly  intelligent, 
dedicated,  multilingual,  well  traveled — 
and  known  to  each  other.  They,  and 
people  like  them,  constitute  a  valuable 
part  of  the  real  life  of  the  capital. 

A  touching  tribute  to  Joe,  written  by 
his  old  friend  Serban  Vallimarescu.  of 
USIA,  who  was  ailing,  was  read  by  Aldo 
d'AUessandro,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  Vallimarescu's  words  are  set  forth 
below: 

I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you 
this  morning. 

I  very  much  wanted  to  be  her^  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  an 
old  and  respected  colleague  whose  compan- 
ionship I  always  enjoyed — whose  counsel 
and  advice  I  always  valued,  and  whose  energy 
and  enthusalsm  1  always  admired. 

Joe  was  20  years  my  senior  In  age,  but 
I  often  felt  that  he  was  the  younger  of  us  In 
spirit  .  .  .  and,  yes,  even  In  body. 

About  a  month  ago  Joe  and  I  had  lunch 
together,  as  we  tried  to  do  at  least  once  a 
month.  Whatever  the  reasons  I  was  depressed 
that  day.  and  not  very  good  company. 

Joe  never  alluded  to  my  rather  grim  mood. 
Instead,  he  talked  about  the  exciting  things 
that  were  happening  in  Poland — about  the 
Polish  Intellectuals,  workers,  students,  about 
Sakharov  and  Solzhenltsyn.  about  the  oppor- 
tunities the  Carter  administration  had  to 
promote  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
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It  was  exciting,  It  was 
convincing.  By  the  time 
was  very  upbeat  Indeed 
spirits — not   with   chit- 
chatter,  but  with 
arguments. 

I  went  back  to  the  offlct 
and  feeling  much  more 
future   of   mankind — i 
Joe  Gidynskl. 

Joe  was  a  gentleman  ol 
he  did  not  live  in  the 
time   bemoaning   the 
Joe   was  an  activist  by 
dreamer. 

Joe  was  an  Idealist,  but 
He  was  a  realist  with  a 
was  our  common  one — : 
Justice  for  all  men  and 

And  with  the  enthuslasii 
of  the  true  l>ellever,  and 
he   never  despaired   that 
prevail. 

I  am  proud  to  have 
I  will  sorely  miss  him. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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Mr.  VANTK.  Mr 
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The  Nation's  complex 
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future  tax  filing  season; 

The  need  for  this 
problems  facing  the 
pare  their  taxes  was 
by  Mr.  Richard  Halbers 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ferees  also  agreed  to  liberalize  tax  treatment 
for  owners  of  historic  structures.  It  might  be 
unfair  to  conclude  that  Congress  thinks  more 
of  older  buildings  than  older  taxpayers.  But 
the  failure  to  pass  the  $2  million  assistance 
provisions  does  show  Insensltlvity  to  the 
needs  of  older  citizens  at  tax  time,  and  delays 
for  at  least  another  tax  season  the  po3Bibillty 
of  making  it  as  simple  and  pleasant  as  pos- 
sible for  them  to  file  their  returns. 

The  provision  mentioned  would  have  au- 
thorized IRS  to  assist  private  volunteer  or- 
ganizations to  train  tax  consultants  for  the 
elderly  The  agency  also  would  have  hired 
retirees  to  work  In  programs  for  older  tax- 
payers and  would  have  reimbursed  expense.s 
of  volunteers  doing  similar  work.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  amendment  would  have  re- 
sulted in  greater  publicity  for  tax  provisions 
of  particular  Interest  to  the  elderly.  The 
lack  of  adequate  publicity  and  education 
about  available  tax  saving  provisions  and 
about  free  tax  assistance  services  Is  a  serious 
handicap  to  older  citizens. 

The  annual  ordeal  of  preparing  tax  re- 
turns will  be  more  complicated  for  every- 
one this  year  because  of  several  retroactive 
(often  tax-saving)  changes  In  the  1976  Act. 
The  "short  form"  is  longer,  and  conunercial 
preparers  are  predicting  a  20%  increase  In 
business.  Older  taxpayers,  especially  those 
with  fixed  lower  Incomes,  generally  have  more 
Intricate  and  confusing  tax  situations  any- 
way. Thus  they  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
these  changes.  As  usual,  older  persons  will 
have  difficulty  determining  whether  they 
must  file  at  all,  or  whether  any  of  the  new 
provisions  apply  to  them. 

Many  older  persons  were  unaware  of  the 
old  retirement  income  credit,  and  it  is  a  safe 
presumption  that  many  who  qualify  will  not 
know  about  the  new  elderly  credit  for  1976 
(new  schedules  R  and  RP) .  Most  older  per- 
sons with  pension,  disability  or  survivor's 
annuity  incomes  do  not  understand  how  the 
tax  laws  apply  to  them  or  the  forms  for  re- 
porting such  income.  Relatively  few  persons 
last  year  knew  about  the  "earned  Income 
credit,"  or  the  "personal  exemptions  credit," 
and  predictably  very  few  retirees  will  be 
aware  of  the  new  rules  for  taxation  of  "sick 
pay."  or  disability  payments  or  gains  from 
sales  of  personal  residences.  And  for  some 
reason,  too  many  older  taxpayers  believe  that 
no  income  is  taxable  after  age  72. 

A  congressional  committee  concluded  a  few 
years  ago  that  as  many  as  half  of  all  older 
Americans  overpay  their  federal  taxes  be- 
cause they  are  unaware  of  tax-saving  provi- 
sions, do  not  know  where  to  seek  competent 
inexpensive  or  free  help,  or  both. 

As  a  partial  answer  to  this  problem,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  issues  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Protecting  Older  Ameri- 
cans Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes." 
This  Is  a  checklist  of  deductions,  exemptions 
and  credits  that  may  be  available  to  the  eld- 
erly. Copies  are  available  free  to  anyone  send- 
ing a  return  mailing  label  to  the  committee 
at  Rm.  225,  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

But  a  checklist,  while  helpful.  Is  not  the 
answer.  The  IRS  needs  to  make  special  efforts 
to  Inform  elderly  taxpayers  of  the  programs 
available  nationally  and  locally  to  provide 
free  tax  assistance. 

One  operation  which  should  get  greater  at- 
tention— and  be  modified  for  the  benefit  of 
the  elderly — is  the  IRS  taxpayer  assistance 
program.  This  program  Is  intended  to  pro- 
vide free  help  to  people  preparing  their  own 
tax  returns,  but  It  Is  not  intended  to  be  a 
complete  tax  preparation  service.  Each  year 
journalists  and  congressional  staffs  create 
embarrassment  for  the  IRS  by  asking  the 
same  tax  question  of  several  taxpayer  as- 
sistance offices  and  report  receiving  several 
different  (often  conflicting)  replies.  Error 
rates,  telephone  delays,  and  incompetence 
met  In  the  program  have  been  mentioned  fre- 
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quently  In  the  press  and  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Oversight  Subcommittee.  This 
particular  program,  as  It  stands  now.  Is  not 
much  help  to  older  poorer  taxpayers. 

The  IRS  does  Issue  an  annual  pamphlet 
(Publication  554,  "Tax  Benefits  for  Older 
Americans")  available  from  any  local  IRS  of- 
fice, which  contains  Information  useful  for 
the  elderly.  IRS  would  greatly  Improve  Its 
treatment  of  older  taxpayers  If  It  offered  them 
a  return  preparation  service  and  made  a 
greater  effort  to  furnish  copies  of  Publication 
554  to  all  older  persons  who  could  use  it,  not 
just  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Older  persons  cannot  be  expected  to  wait 
for  long  periods  in  an  IRS  office,  and  often 
find  it  hard  to  arrange  transportation.  IRS 
could  provide  special  appointments  for  them 
at  locations  which  might  be  more  convenient 
for  example.  So  far  the  attitude  of  IRS  (con- 
curred in  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  examined  the  assistance  program  last 
year)  Is  that  IRS  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  many  existing  tax  preparation 
services. 

Another  program  which  needs  greater  pub- 
licity and  attention  Ls  Volunteer  Income  Tax 
Assistance  (VITA),  operated  through  the 
IRS  to  provide  training  and  services  to  local 
volunteer  organizations.  According  to  an  IRS 
official,  this  year's  VITA  program  will  empha- 
size training  volunteers  to  assist  the  elderly 
with  tax  problems,  and  will  utilize  local 
newspapers  and  other  media  to  publicize  lo- 
cations and  times  for  assistance.  Information 
about  VITA  Is  available  from  local  IRS  of- 
fices, or  from  VITA,  llll  Con.stltutlon  Ave., 
N.W.,  IRS  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
A  program  which  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion each  year  Is  the  nationwide  "Tax  Aide" 
project  operated  by  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  another  organization, 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

Tax  Aide  started  modestly  nine  years  ago 
with  four  counsellors  helping  75  elderly  tax- 
payers In  Washington.  Last  year,  AARP  esti- 
mates, more  than  300,000  persons  were  given 
help  with  their  forms  by  over  5.000  counsel- 
lors in  1,200  cities  and  towns.  The  phenome- 
nal growth  of  Tax  Aide  alone  shows  the 
crying  need  of  older  persons  for  assistance 
on  tax  returns. 

Tax  Aide  publishes  an  excellent  easy-to- 
read  pamphlet  called  "Your  Retirement  In- 
come Tax  Guide"  which  discusses  filing  re- 
quirements, how  to  seek  outside  help  with 
taxes,  and  recent  relevant  law  changes.  (For 
information  about  the  program  or  the 
pamphlet,  write  Tax  Aide.  1909  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049) . 

The  tax  problems  of  the  elderly  obvlouslv 
center  more  on  getting  the  annual  task  ac- 
complished than  on  particular  provisions  of 
law.  The  Federal  Council  on  Aging  (an  In- 
dependent government  advisory  body)  re- 
cently completed  a  study  concerning  the 
problems  facing  older  taxpayers.  The  Council 
concluded  that  federal  tax  law  properly  fa- 
vors taxpayers  over  65  comoared  with  others 
becau.se  of  the  different  dally  living  situations 
faced  by  the  elderly,  especially  those  on  fixed 
Incomes.  Yet,  It  seems  obvious  the  elderly 
still  need  much  more  from  Congress  and  the 
IRS.  not  In  the  form  of  further  tax  reduc- 
tions or  gimmicks,  but  information,  educa- 
tion and  assistance  in  utilizing  present  law 
fully. 

In  this  writer's  view,  the  following  sugges- 
tions should  be  considered  Immediately  bv 
Congress  and  the  IRS : 

IRS  should  modify  its  taxpayer  assistance 
program  to  provide  complete  tax  services  for 
all  older  taxpayers.  Including  special  loca- 
tions and  service  by  appointment.  Congress 
should  enact  rules  for  omission  of  oenaltles 
and  Interest  when  ever  older  taxnayers  make 
appointments  before  the  fllln!?  date,  regard- 
less of  when  IRS  finally  can  provide  person- 
nel to  assist  them; 
IRS  should  change  Its  VITA  program  to 
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give  first  priority  to  training  volimteers  t  pref- 
erably qualified  retirees)  who  seek  to  assist 
older  taxpayers; 

Taxpayers  over  65  (or  where  one  spouse  is 
over  65)  should  be  permitted  to  file  their  tax 
returns  as  late  as  June  15th  In  order  to  avoid 
the  problems  of  seeking  and  obtaining  help 
during  the  peak  period  before  April  15,  espe- 
cially where  inclement  weather  prevails  dur- 
ing the  tax  season.  In  such  cases  interest  on 
any  amounts  due  would  be  calculated  at  the 
regular  rate  from  April  15th;  and 

The  older  taxpayers'  assistance  program 
rejected  by  the  Conference  Committee  last 
year  should  be  enacted,  thus  providing 
greater  information  to  older  taxpayers 
through  the  media,  and  Increased  IRS  partic- 
ipation in  training  and  funding  local  volun- 
teer organizations  assisting  older  taxpayers. 


1976  Tax  Act  Will  Affect  Senior  Citizens 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  contains  sev- 
eral important  changes  effective  this  year. 
Several  provisions  are  of  particular  Impor- 
tance to  older  taxpayers,  and  may  result  In 
reduced  taxes. 

CREDIT  for  dependent  CARE 

For  1976,  taxpayers  whose  household  con- 
tains a  child  under  15  or  a  spouse  or  other 
"dependent"  Incapable  of  self-care,  may 
qualify  for  a  credit  of  20%  of  the  expenses 
of  caring  for  such  person  (up  to  stated  maxi- 
mums). These  expenses  must  have  been 
paid  so  that  the  taxpayer  could  work  full  or 
part  time.  A  tax  credit  is  a  direct  subtraction 
from  taxes,  whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
Itemizes  other  personal  expenses  as  deduc- 
tions. More  Information  is  available  from 
IRS  Publication  503,  which  is  free,  from  the 
Instructions  accompanying  IRS  Form  2441. 

PERSONAL    EXEMPTION    CREDIT 

For  1976,  taxpayers  of  all  ages  are  en- 
titled to  a  tax  credit  equal  to  $35  for  each 
'exemption"  Indicated  on  line  6(d)  of  this 
year's  tax  forms  (taxpayer,  spouse,  and  all 
dependents,  but  not  Including  apeolal  "ex- 
emptions" for  age  or  blindness),  or  2%  of 
taxable  Income  (line  47  of  Form  1040,  or 
line  15  of  Form  1040 A)  but  not  more  than 
$180,  or  $90,  If  married  and  filing  separately. 
This  provides  Increased  tax  savings  over  last 
year's  credit. 

CREDIT    FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

For  1976,  the  old  "retirement  Income 
credit"  has  been  replaced  by  a  simpler  and 
more  liberal  credit  for  the  elderly.  Taxpayers 
over  65  (or  under  65  If  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic system )  may  be  able  to  reduce  taxes  by  as 
much  as  $375  If  single,  or  $562.50  If  married. 
This  credit  Is  reduced  by  any  exempt  social 
security  or  other  exempt  retirement  Income, 
and  is  phased  out  as  the  taxpayer's  Income 
begins  to  increase  over  $7,500  for  singles,  or 
$10,000  for  married  couples.  Computation 
for  this  credit  Is  still  complicated  though 
the  credit  Is  more  equitable  for  older  per- 
sons. More  Information  Is  available  from  IRS 
Publication  524,  free,  and  IRS's  new  Form  R 
and  accompanying  instructions  (Form  RP 
for  persons  under  65  on  a  public  retire- 
ment system  is  on  the  back  on  Form  R). 

"SICK    PAY"    AND    DISABILITY 

Under  prior  law,  employees  and  disabled 
retirees  (still  under  the  age  of  normal  re- 
tirement) were  able  In  certain  circumstances 
to  exclude  up  to  $100  per  week  from  sick 
pay  or  disability  annuity  payments.  In  light 
of  the  new  expanded  tax  credit  for  the  el- 
derly (above)  the  sick  pay  or  disability  ex- 
clusion for  those  over  65 — even  If  totally  dis- 
abled— has  been  repealed  effective  for  1976. 
Many  older  taxpayers  who  previously  quali- 
fied for  up  to  a  $5,200  exclusion  ($100  each 
week),  may  find  that  their  tax  liability  Is 
greater  than  expected  for  1976,  and  that 
withholding  taxes  taken  out  during  the  year 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  such  liability. 
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AMNESTY:   A  DIFFERENT  VIEW 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
herewith  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  perceptive  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Barclay  Priest  on  the  question 
of  amnesty. 

Mrs.  Priest,  in  this  article  reprinted 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  February  11. 
1977,  reminds  us  in  a  dramatic  and 
poignant  way  of  the  profound  account- 
abiUty  which  all  persons  have  for  their 
conduct. 

The  article  follows: 

Amnesty:  A  Different  View 
(By  Anne  Barclay  Priest) 

All  my  adult  life,  I  guess,  I've  rather  en- 
joyed my  prejudice  against  the  Germans. 
What  horrors  of  genocide  and  atrocities  of 
World  War  II  couldn't  one  call  up  to  justify 
It? 

Then,  summer  before  last,  on  my  farm  In 
Nova  Scotia,  I  met  my  East  German  refugee 
neighbors,  Karl  and  Erlka  (now  Canadian 
citizens).  There  was  a  drought  at  the  time 
and,  since  I  have  the  only  artesian  well 
around,  I  spread  the  word  for  anyone  who 
needed  water  to  come  help  themselves.  One 
day  Karl  and  Erlka  came  for  water  and  I 
Invited  them  In  for  a  drink.  We  sat  around 
my  kitchen  table  and  drank  vodka.  It 
prompted  Karl  to  reminisce. 

"I  haven't  had  any  vodka  since  the  war," 
he  said,  and  smiled  for  a  moment.  He  is  a 
man  of  slight  build.  His  handsome  face  re- 
sembles one  of  those  carved  Swiss  wooden 
figures,  a  rather  cm-vy  mouth,  the  rest  in 
lean,  fiat  planes.  He  leaned  back  In  his  chair 
to  tell  his  story. 

"Back  when  I  was  proud  to  be  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  I  was  In  charge  of  all  the  trucks 
on  the  Russian  front  and  we  were  billeted  In 
a  small  village." 

I  felt  my  whole  body  turn  cold.  He  said 
he  was  proud.  How  could  he?  How  should  I 
behave?  I  found  that  I  was  automatically 
reacting  politely.  After  all,  he  was  my  guest. 
His  story  continued. 

"Every  village  had  its  own  vodka  factory. 
Since  the  water  was  hopelessly  polluted,  we 
drank  nothing  but  vodka." 

"But  how  could  you  fight  battles  when  you 
were  all  drunk?  I  asked. 

"Why  do  you  think  we  lost  the  war?" 
laughed  Erlka. 

It  was  funny  and  so  utterly  unexpected 
that  I  laughed,  too. 

They  left  eventually  and  I  cleaned  up  the 
kitchen,  my  head  a  mess  of  confusion,  with 
my  body  trembling,  my  ancient  prejudices 
hammering.  I  guess  It  wasn't  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning  that  I  recalled  the  key 
phrase :  "Back  when  I  was  proud  .  .  ."  What 
an  admission! 

For  days  my  anguish  continued.  I  had  been 
a  child  during  the  depression  and  a  teenager 
during  World  War  II.  I  had  grown  up  firmly 
believing  that  America  was  good.  All  this 
was  fortified  In  every  way  during  Roosevelt's 
years,  during  WWII  and  during  the  Marshall 
Plan.  But,  of  course,  the  Vietnam  war  ate 
away  at  all  those  feelings,  as  I  had  opposed 
the  war  early. 

But  even  through  the  worst  time  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Nixon  rot,  I  was  some- 
how able  to  keep  alive  the  faith  in  our  good- 
ness. And  now,  triggered  by  one  amusing 
story  from  a  German,  the  whole  structure 
of  that  faith  was  crumbling.  For  the  first 
time  I  believed  what  he  and  so  many  other 
Germans  had  said  about  the  horrors  of  Buch- 
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enwald,  Dachau,  Auschwitz — "But  we  didn't 
know  ..."  I  had  always  felt  that  they  didn't 
know  because  they  didn't  want  to  know.  And. 
in  a  way,  I  still  feel  that. 

Recent  memories:  I  had  spent  the  final 
three  weeks  of  the  "72  campaign  organizing 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  McGovern.  The  clcy's 
only  dally  newspaper,  the  only  TV  station 
and  one  of  two  radio  stations  were  owned  by 
the  same  man,  a  rightwing  Republican.  And 
the  people  supported  the  Vietnam  war  all  the 
way.  The  McGovern  supporters  were  a  lonely 
lot.  I  literally  had  to  hide  my  long-haired 
workers  In  the  back  of  the  headquarters. 

For  days  these  jumbled  thoughts  did  battle 
in  my  head.  And,  suddenly,  the  light  shone 
with  a  strange  new  brilliance  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  country  and  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
we  were  able  to  get  the  facts  about  the  true 
nature  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, the  young  didn't  have  that  possibility. 
And  yet,  how  many  single-paper  cities  like 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  there  In  this  country? 
What  a  struggle  did  so  many  have  to  make 
to  get  those  facts?  How  many  people  today 
are  shaking  their  heads  In  confusion  and  say- 
ing, "But  we  didn't  know  .  .  ."? 

So  what  kind  of  a  person  did  It  take  In 
1967-70  to  get  those  facts  and  then  to  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  jail  or  be  exiled  In  Canada  or 
Sweden?  We  need  those  men  right  here  to- 
day. Men  who  have  the  courage  to  seek  out 
the  truth  and  the  moral  strength  to  act  on  It, 
no  matt€r  what  the  cost. 

As  a  nation  we  need  that  act  of  love  that 
asks  forgiveness.  Nothing  can  diminish  the 
bravery  of  the  men  who  did  go  to  war.  They 
responded  to  what  they  perceived  as  a  na- 
tion's need.  They  were  victims  of  a  decep- 
tion and  manipulation  greater  than  this 
country  has  ever  seen  before.  No  amnesty  or 
lack  of  amnesty  can  change  that. 

For  the  families  of  men  who  gave  their 
lives  In  Vietnam  the  burden  Is  double.  They 
lost  thehr  loved  ones.  Surely,  many  must  won- 
der if  their  sacrifice  was  for  nothing,  for  a 
corrupt  government  (ours!)  and  to  cover  up 
lies  from  the  CIA.  I  weep  for  them.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens  with  amnesty,  it  doesn't 
change  the  quality  of  their  sacrifice.  But  to 
use  that  sacrifice  as  an  excuse  to  keep  from 
offering  amnesty  to  those  with  vision  and 
courage,  those  who  refused  to  take  part  in 
that  Immoral  war,  merely  continues  the  ma- 
nipulation of  all  of  us. 

We  need  those  men  now.  We  need  their 
courage,  their  dogged  perseverance  and  their 
strong  sense  of  justice. 

Along  with  my  new  Insight  came  the 
crumbllngs  of  my  anti-German  prejudice.  It 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  belief,  not 
that  America  was  good,  but  that  It  was  bet- 
ter. That  belief  Is  gone  forever,  thank  heaven 
We  are  a  fortunate  nation  In  many  ways 
And  we  have  the  entire  range  of  frailties  as 
human  beings  everywhere.  It  Is  Important  to 
make  that  distinction  clear. 


H.R.  3431 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1977  Representative  Clattde  Pep- 
per introduced  H.R.  3431.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional title — "Special  Demonstration 
Programs  in  the  Biomedical  Sciences  for 
Secondary  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
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Backgrounds."  This 
izes  a  5-year  research 
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I  want  to  personally 
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lation.  which  I  believe 
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barriers  preventing  disfedv 
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"(3)  The  term  'applicant'  means  an  Insti- 
tution which  has  made  application  under 
section  1005  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'student  from  a  disadvan- 
taged background"  means  an  individual  who 
is  enrolled  in  good  standing  in  a  secondary 
school  and  who  comes  from  a  deprived  edu- 
cational or  economic  background. 

"(5)  The  term  'deprived  educational  "oack- 
ground',  with  respect  to  a  student,  means  an 
educational  environment  that  has  not  pro- 
vided those  skills,  knowledge,  exposures,  and 
experiences  that  would  enable  the  student 
to  undertake  successfully  a  course  of  study 
in  a  biomedical  science  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

"(6)  The  term  'deprived  economic  back- 
ground', with  respect  to  a  student,  means  ?,n 
environment  in  which  the  income  of  the  stu- 
dent's family  provides  only  for  basic  necessi- 
ties, such  as  food,  housing,  clothing,  and 
transportation. 

"(7)  The  term  'biomedical  science'  means 
a  field  relevant  to  the  study  of  human  bi- 
ology, and  includes  chemistry,  biology,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  po- 
diatry, pharmacy,  and  public  health. 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  TO  EDUCATE,  MO- 
TIVATE, AND  ENCOURAGE  STUDENTS  FROM 
DISADVANTAGED  BACKGROUNDS  TO  PURSUE 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  GRADUATE 
LEVEL   IN   THE   BIOMEDICAL   SCIENCES 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized, after  consultation  which  the  advi- 
sory committee  established  under  subsection 
(c),  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  oiTering  five-year 
demonstration  programs  to  educate,  moti- 
vate, and  encourage  students  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  pursue  professional 
training  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner,  in  his  selection 
among  applications  meeting  the  requirements 
for  approval  under  section  1005,  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  each  such  qualified 
applicant  that  proposes  the  offering  of  a 
demonstration  program  to  students  enrolled 
in  secondary  schools  located  in  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  (designated  under  sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  or 
in  a  rural  area. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
and  advisory  committee  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  represent  diverse  backgrounds,  such 
as  consumers  of  health  care  services,  resi- 
dents of  urban  and  rural  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  secondary  school  personnel, 
and  professionals  in  the  biomedical  sciences, 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  the  approval 
of  applications  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  participate  in  the  consideration  of  an 
application  submitted  by  an  applicant  which, 
or  which  proposes  involvement  of  a  second- 
ary school  system  which,  employs  such 
member. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  money  provided  In 
any  grant  or  contract  entered  into  for  a  dem- 
onstration program  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,- 
000  for  the  five-year  period  of  such  program 
provided  under  section  1004(a)  (1) . 

"PROGRAM    ACTIVITIES 

"Sec  1004.  (a)  Each  demonstration  pro- 
gram shall — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
extend  over  a  period  of  five  academic  years; 

"(2)  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  a 
public  secondary  school  system,  or  with  a 
combination  of  such  systems,  which  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  region  in  which  the  applicant  is 
located  and  which  has  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion, as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
of  students  from  a  disadvantaged  background 
enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  in  such 
system; 

"(3)  provide  that  not  less  than  100  stu- 
dents   from    a    disadvantaged    background. 
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who  are  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  In  such 
public  school  system  in  the  first  academic 
year  in  which  the  program  is  offered,  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  for  not  less  than 
100  hours  during  such  academic  year; 

"(4)  provide  for  validation  of  the  partic- 
ipation of  a  student  from  a  disadvantaged 
background  in  such  program  by  a  science 
teacher  or  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
student; 

"(5)  make  arrangements  to  use  in  such 
program — 

"(A)  the  research  and  other  facilities  and 
personnel  of  schools  of  biomedical  science 
located  in  the  area  in  which  such  program 
is  offered; 

"(B)  the  special  knowledge  of  individuals 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  who  live  in 
the  area  in  which  such  program  Is  offered 
and  who  are  employed  in  the  biomedical 
sciences; 

"(C)  the  expertise  of  teachers  In  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education 
located  in  the  area  in  which  such  program 
is  offered;  and 

"(D)  the  talents  and  experience  of  other 
groups  located  in  the  area  in  which  such 
program  is  offered,  such  as  parent-t:acher 
associations,  foundations,  civic  groups,  and 
professional  organizations,  which  v/ould 
further  the  goals  of  such  program; 

"(6)  expose  students  from  a  disadvantaged 
background  to  professionals  trained  in  the 
biomedical  sciences  and  to  the  resources  of 
the  biomedical  sciences,  including  those  de- 
scribed in  paragrapn  (5),  and  such  other 
academic  and  health-related  experiences  as 
are  de-lgned  to— 

"(A)  Inform,  and  educate  such  .students  to 
the  challenges,  opportunities,  and  needs  of 
serving  in  the  biomedical  science  professions; 
"(B)  educate  and  motivate  such  students 
to  successfully  pursue  careers  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences: 

"(CI  cultivate  the  development  of  aca- 
demic, cognitive,  and  communication  .skills 
in  such  students:  and 

"(D)  instill  awarene.ss.  concern,  and  in- 
formation in  such  students  for  the  health 
of  their  families  and  communities: 

"(7)  provide  academic  counseling  to 
students  from  a  disadvantaged  background 
who  are  participating  m  the  program,  and 
may  provide  such  counseling  to  other 
secondary  schools  students,  on  the  range  of 
opportunities  available  in  the  biomedical 
sciences  upon  completion  of  high  school 
college,  and  professional  training,  and  on  the 
financial  and  other  prerequisites  to  pursue 
such  opportunities: 

"(8)  provide  for  the  offering,  bv  a  school 
of  biomedical  science  during  each  academic 
year  of  such  program,  of  a  course  or  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  biomedical  sciences 
which  (A)  encompa.5ses  at  least  100  hours  of 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  fleldwork  expe- 
rience, and  (B)  uses  the  facilities  of  such 
school.  Including  laboratories,  libraries,  class- 
rooms, audiovisual  equipment,  conference 
and  meeting  rooms,  and  other  necessary 
faculties  to  students  from  a  disadvantaged 
background,  and  may  provide  that  such 
course  be  open  for  enrollment  by  other 
students: 

"(9)  provide  for  the  offering — 
"(A)  on  the  campus  of  the  applicant  or  of  a 
cooperating    undergraduate    institution    of 
higher  education, 

"(B)  in  the  summer  following  each 
academic  year  of  the  demonstration  program, 
and 

"(C)  to  each  student  from  a  disadvantaged 
background  who  has  participated  satis- 
factorily for  not  less  than  100  hours  In  the 
demonstration  program  In  the  previous 
academic  year, 

of  a  summer  program  consisting  of  at  least 
six  weeks  of  intensive  academic  study  in 
mathematics  and  chemistry  taught  by  college 
faculty  and  graduate  students;  and 
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"(10)  provide  for  the  tracking  (through 
documentation  of  a  student's  cumulative 
grade  average  in  high  school,  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  scores,  acceptances  to  colleges  and 
universities,  and  grade  point  average  and 
major  pursued  at  the  end  of  the  first-year  of 
college)  of  each  student  from  a  disadvan- 
taged background,  who  has  participated  in 
the  program  for  not  less  than  100  hours  in 
the  first  academic  year  in  which  the  program 
is  offered,  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  careers  pursued  by  students  from 
a  disadvantaged  background  participating  in 
the  program. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  not  provide 
funds  under  this  title  to  an  Institution  for 
a  demonstration  program  during  the 
thi.-d.  fourth,  or  fifth  academic  year  (herein- 
after in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
'program  year')  of  such  program  unless  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  particular 
students  from  a  disadvantaged  background 
who — 

"(1)  participated  for  not  less  than  100 
hours  in  the  demonstration  program,  and 

"(2)  were  enrolled  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
eleventh  grade, 

during  the  second  academic  year  preceding 
the  program  year  also  participated  for  not 
less  than  100  hours  in  the  demonstration 
program  during  the  academic  year  preceding 
the  program  year. 

"APPLICATIONS 

••SEC.  1005.  (a)  Any  institution  desiring 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  make  appli- 
cation therefor  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  other  applicable  law 
and  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
promulgated  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  title  only  if  he  determines 
that  the  demonstration  program  for  which 
the  application   seeks   assistance — 

"(1)  win  be  operated  by  the  applicant  and 
that  the  applicant  will  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  this  title; 

'•(2)  will  provide  for  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  1004(a) ; 

'•(3)  will  Involve  in  a  formal  role  In  policy- 
making decisions  In  such  program  an  In- 
dividual who  is  employed  at  an  administra- 
tive level,  no  lower  than  principal  or  dean, 
In  a  secondary  school  whose  students  are 
involved  in  such  program;   and 

"(4)  has  been  planned,  and  will  be  car- 
ried out,  in  consultation  with  an  advisory 
council  which  is  composed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  In  approving  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
shall  Insure  that  there  Is  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  efforts  among  the  demon- 
stration programs,  including  the  exchange 
of  materials  and  information  among  such 
programs. 

"(c)  Each  demonstration  program  shall 
have  an  advisory  council  composed  of  at 
least  nine  members — 

"  ( 1 )  at  least  one-third  of  whom  are  par- 
ents of  students  from  a  disadvantaged  back- 
ground who  are  eligible  to  participate  In 
such  program: 

"(2)  at  least  one-third  of  whom  are — 

"(A)  teachers  or  counselors  working  in 
secondary  schools  whose  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  such  program: 

"(B)  individuals  Involved  in  a  parent- 
teacher  association,  or  similar  organization, 
working  with  secondary  schools  participat- 
ing In  such  program:  or 

"(C)  civic  leaders  from  the  communities 
located  in  the  area  in  which  such  program  is 
offered;  and 

"(3)  who  are  appointed  In  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation. 

"use  of  FUNDS 

"Sec.  1006.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  may  be  used  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  carry- 
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ing  out  demonstration  programs,  including 
the  cost  of  stipends,  allowances,  travel,  and 
subsistence  expenses  (in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner)  to  students 
from  a  disadvantaged  background  during 
their  participation  in  a  summer  program  of- 
fered pursuant  to  section  1004(a)(9). 

'•APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

•'Sec.  1007.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978.  Sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  and  obligation  on 
or  before  September  30.  1983.". 


MAYOR  WISNIESKI'S  LETTER 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  most  thoughtful  letter  from 
Mayor  Wir»fred  "Pete"  Wisnieski  of  In- 
dependence, Ohio,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  mayors  in  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Area.  He  is  very  much  in  tune  with 
what  many  Americans  are  thinking. 

In  his  correspondence.  Mayor  Wisnie- 
ski raises  some  excellent  points  as  to 
what  he  feels  are  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government.  I  found 
myself  agreeing  with  the  mayor's  diag- 
nosis of  the  problems  of  today,  and  feel 
that  his  thoughts  should  receive  some 
degree  of  permanency. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  have 
Mayor  Wisnieski's  letter  in  its  entirety 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  to 

give  all  of  us  something  to  think  about: 

Dear  Congressman  Mottl:  Enclosed  find 
a  copy  of  the  Cleveland  Press  dated  1/26/77 
and  entitled  '•Tax  rebate:  Use  it  to  pay  heat 
bill".  This  rebate  is  a  great  thing  if  you 
want  to  give  money  back  to  people  to  pay 
bills,  then  I'm  for  it  1009;.  However,  if  it 
is  given  back  to  put  people  to  work.  I  feel 
you  are  going  In  the  wrong  direction.  The 
only  way  to  put  people  to  work  through 
the  government  is  by  Public  Works  Projects 
where  the  money  will  be  actually  spent  to 
put  people  to  work  on  projects  and  when  the 
projects  are  completed,  the  taxpayer  will 
have  something  to  show  for  the  money  he 
pays  the  government. 

While  writing.  Id  like  to  point  out  an- 
other thing.  You  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  to  control  inflation.  Everyone  is 
saying  that  Inflation  Is  quieting  down  but. 
each  year  or  two,  the  unions  come  back  for 
more  money  and  what  can  you  do,  except 
give  it  to  them,  as  much  as  you  can  afford. 
This  sets  off  another  round  of  inflation  and 
you  know  what  this  does  to  people  on  fixed 
incomes  and  senior  citizens,  especially  in 
communities  like  ours  which  has  a  large 
amount  of  senior  citizens. 

I  know  you  In  Washington  are  in  a  better 
position  as  I've  read  In  the  papers  where  you 
are  about  to  give  yourselves  an  Increase  In 
salary  which  those  on  fixed  incomes  are  un- 
able to  receive.  Not  only  that,  but  when  you 
read  where  you  In  Washington  pay  only  $2.00 
for  a  haircut  while  we  pay  $5.00  for  one  in 
Independence,  you  can  see  what  your  voters 
have  In  their  minds. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  the  senior 
citizens  with  their  organizations  throughout 
the  country  are  going  to  be  the  voting  force 
in  coming  elections. 
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I  feel  the  only  way  you  can  control  infla- 
tion is  by  putting  controls  on  everything 
across  the  board,  not  only  wages.  As  the 
newspapers  say,  you  are  afraid  to  put  out 
money  for  putting  people  to  work  because 
It  win  start  another  round  of  inflation  so. 
It's  time  you  recognize  this  fact.  You  also 
have  controls  on  oil  and  gasoline  at  the 
present  time  and  by  being  afraid  to  remove 
these  controls  in  fear  of  spiraling  prices.  It 
shows  the  controls  do  do  some  good.  The 
papers  this  past  week  carried  an  article 
where  the  present  13c  postage  stamp  may 
increase  to  $1.00  in  the  near  future.  In  look- 
ing back  In  history,  every  country  going  In 
the  direction  the  United  States  Is  now,  had 
a  calamity  with  money  and  had  to  revalue 
their  currency  structure.  I  hope  this  doesn't 
happen  In  our  United  States. 

These  are  not  my  suggestions  alone  but 
from  the  average  residents  In  our  community 
that  I've  spoken  to.  I  am  sure  your  leader- 
ship will  be  able  to  stabilize  our  Inflation 
and  get  people  back  to  work  again. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WiNFRED  Wisnieski, 
Mayor,  City  of  Independence.  Ohio. 


ESSAY:   FORESTS:  USE  AND  RE- 
NEWAL FOR  MY  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\^S 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often  there  comes  along  one  of 
our  young  people  who  is  able  to  catch 
the  essence  of  one  of  our  national  prob- 
lems in  a  clear  and  uncomplicated  way. 
Such  a  one  is  13-year-old  Sylvia  Jane 
Stephens  of  Harrison  County  Junior 
High  School. 

Sylvia,  who  is  from  Cynthiana,  Ky., 
won  her  county's  Conservation  Essay 
Contest  with  words  that  in  a  fresh  and 
important  way  point  out  to  all  of  us  the 
importance  of  wanting  and  working  to 
preserve  our  forests.  I  congratulate  her 
for  her  perception  and  comm.end  her  for 
writing  her  essay  "Forests :  Use  and  Re- 
newal for  My  Community,"  submitted 
here  from  the  Cynthiana  Democrat 
newspaper : 

Forests:  Use  and  Renewal  for  Mt 

Community 

(By  Sylvia  Jane  Stephens) 

Look  around  you !  What  do  you  see?  Wood. 
wood,  wood.  Did  you  ever  think  of  how  many 
uses  of  wood  there  are?  Doors,  counter  tops, 
desks,  wooden  floors,  sidings  of  houses,  cabi- 
nets, the  pencil  and  paper  you  are  writing 
on,  and  many  types  recreational  equipment, 
are  all  made  of  wood.  Wood  comes  from  for- 
ests, and  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
eighty  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  do  not  protect  our  for- 
ests and  conserve  their  use,  then  we  will  not 
have  much  forest  land  left  In  the  future. 

Forests  provide  homes  for  many  animals, 
jobs  for  people,  heat  for  homes,  and  recre- 
ation for  the  family.  Forests  save  the  land 
from  erosion,  provide  shade  when  it  is  hot, 
and  absorb  sound.  Forests  help  to  purify  the 
water,  and  provide  a  place  to  go  when  you 
want  to  get  away  from  all  the  big  cities,  and 
Just  have  a  place  to  sit  down  and  think. 

I  was  privileged  enough  to  get  to  see  a 
forest  from  the  inside  out  this  past  summer 
while  I  was  "backpacking".  It  Is  hard  to 
describe  my  experiences  inside  the  forest,  be- 
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Ing  season  on  the  animals  that  are  over- 
populated.  But  these  solutions  will  not  help 
if  the  people  do  not  help! 

Unfortunately  no  one  can  make  you  want 
to  save  and  preserve  our  forests.  You  have 
to  want  to  save  them  yourself!  By  the  time 
that  you  decide  it  Is  important  to  have 
forests.  It  may  be  too  late,  because  all  of  our 
beautiful  forests  may  be  gone. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  LITHUANIA  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  THE  59TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
LITHUANIA 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1977 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  and  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can community  today  in  commemorating 
the  59th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  and  salute  the  people  of 
Lithuania  who  steadfastly  cling  to  the 
richness  of  their  cultural  heritage  and 
seek  freedom  of  expression,  religion  and 
basic  individual  human  rights  in  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

As  we  sit  in  session  today  and  reflect 
on  the  history  of  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
we  look  to  the  country  of  Lithuania 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  right  at 
the  European  continent's  geographic 
center.  Historians  tell  us  it  emerged  as  a 
unified  state  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
13th  century  and  became  internation- 
ally recognized  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Lithuania  in  1251  A.D. 

After  centuries  of  vast  expansion  east- 
ward and  southward,  in  1569  Lithuania 
became  a  partner  in  the  Polish -Lithua- 
nian Commonwealth,  which  lasted  till 
1795  when  it  was  partitioned  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Lithuania 
fell  under  the  Russian  rule. 

Lithuania  succeeded  in  reestablish- 
ing its  independence  in  1918,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  but  was  occupied  again 
in  1940  by  the  armed  forces  of  Russia, 
now  known  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  were  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (Public  Law  94-304)  to  monitor 
international  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement.  We  also  reaffirmed  our 
Nation's  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
legality  of  the  1940  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  independent 
states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  and  vigorously 
support  these  congressional  resolutions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU  agreed  that 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  concerted 
action  in  mustering  world  opinion  as  a 
viable  force  in  achieving  universal  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  basic  human 
rights  principles  to  eliminate  govern- 
ment controls  that  dominate  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  of  the  individual  to  live 
and  worship  in  the  land  of  his  or  her 
choice  and  stifle  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  of  people. 

On  February  10,  1977,  I  joined  with 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  sending  the 
following  letter  to  the  President: 


February  16,  1977 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10, 1977. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Having  been  heart- 
ened by  your  Administration's  statements 
in  defense  of  human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties abroad,  we  view  recent  actions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  renewing  repression  of  politi- 
cal dissent  there,  as  a  significant  test  of 
the  strength  of  America's  commitment  to 
the  principles  you  have  voiced. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  pleased  to  note  the 
statement  of  concern  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  past  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  over  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Alexandre 
Ginzburg. 

The  simultaneous  expulsion  of  George 
Krlmsky,  an  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  Moscow,  and  the  arrest  of  Alexandre 
Ginzburg  amount  to  a  clear  disregard  of 
the  principles  contained  m  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki accords  which  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
to  honor.  Mr.  Krlmsky,  it  is  obvious.  Is  be- 
ing penalized  for  his  energetic  reporting  of 
the  activities  of  Soviet  dissenters.  Mr.  Ginz- 
burg, who  has  been  acting  on  behalf  of 
Alexandre  Solzhenitsyn  In  aiding  the  fami- 
lies of  Soviet  political  prisoners  and  who 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  public 
Soviet  groups  established  to  promote  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords.  Is  being 
singled  out  for  punishment  as  a  means  of 
intimidating  others.  In  both  Instances, 
Soviet  officials  have  acted  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  Helsinki  pledge  to  "pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  effective  exercise  of 
civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of  which  de- 
rive from  the  Inherent  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man person  and  are  essential  for  his  full 
and  free  development." 

Such  behavior  requires  an  effective  and 
credible  response  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment. Soviet  leaders  must  recognize  that 
they  cannot,  with  Impunity,  violate  their 
international  agreements.  Good  faith  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords  must  be 
made  a  test  of  good  faith  in  negotiating 
other,   bilateral  undertakings. 

By  insisting  on  Helsinki  compliance,  your 
Administration  can  honor  the  commitment 
you  have  made  to  protect  human  rights, 
strengthen  the  Helsinki  accords  as  an  in- 
strument of  such  protection  and  establish 
a  reliable  foundation  for  honorable  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  I  join  in  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  our  Lithuanian  heritage  and 
trust  that  through  our  mutual  endeavors 
and  responsibilities  that  we  will  strive  to 
continue  to  achieve  international  imder- 
standing  and  agreement  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  oppression  of  people  and  re- 
store "human  rights"  and  the  rights  of 
self-determination  by  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations  of 
the  world. 


DEEP  SEABED  MINING 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
joined  with  Chairman  John  Murphy  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  Issues  to 
come  before  Congress  this  session.  Our 
bill,  entitled  the  "Deep  Seabed  Hard  Min- 
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erals  Act,"  will  authorize  the  U.S.  mining 
companies  to  continue  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  technology  to  recover  man- 
ganese nodules  from  the  seabed  on  an 
interim  basis.  I  must  stress  the  concept 
of  an  interim  basis — the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  bill  would  not  extend  be- 
yond the  time  when  an  international  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  is  ratified  by  and  be- 
comes binding  upon  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  some  resolution  of  the  differ- 
ences at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference for  too  many  years  now.  Every 
time  we  propose  to  assist  U.S.  citizens 
to  fully  enjoy  their  rights  on  the  high 
seas,  our  State  Department  and  others 
have  urged  postponement  of  congres- 
sional action.  We  have  clearly  cooperated 
in  this  mutual  endeavor  with  our  col- 
leagues at  the  State  Department,  but  now 
it  is  time  to  look  for  other  alternatives.  I 
have  personally  been  distressed  to  wit- 
ness the  series  of  concessions  made  by 
the  U.S.  negotiating  team  during  the  last 
few  LOS  conferences.  The  U.S.  team  has 
been  acting  in  good  faith  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  our  national  interests 
and  those  of  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  This  is  admirable  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  how  many  con- 
cessions can  be  made  without  any  given 
in  return  by  other  nations? 

The  main  imi>asse  at  the  conference 
concerns  the  management  of  mineral 
resources  on  the  deep  seabed  and  the 
rights  of  nations  to  conduct  activities  to 
recover  these  resources.  The  resources  to 
which  I  refer  are  manganese  nodules — 
hard  mineral  rocks  which  lie  on  the  sea- 
bed floor  in  abundant  quantities.  These 
nodules  contain  valuable  concentrations 
of  manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel 
which  are  critical  materials  to  our  na- 
tional economy.  To  assure  developed  and 
developing  countries  a  secure  source  of 
supply  for  these  minerals  is  a  goal  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  The  bill  which  I 
am  sponsoring  today  would  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  licenses  to  qualified 
U.S.  nationals  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion and  preparation  for  commercial  re- 
covery of  nodules  on  the  sea  floor.  Quali- 
fications are  set  forth  in  the  bill  in  a 
restricted  manner  to  prevent  speculators 
from  "sitting"  on  a  mining  site.  The  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  directed  to  issue 
comprehensive  environmental  standards 
after  conducting  baseline  and  site  surveys 
of  the  ocean  mining  areas. 

An  integrity  of  investment  provision  in 
the  bill  is  key  to  stimulating  U.S.  indus- 
try to  continue  their  technology  develop- 
ment. This  provision  would  offer  protec- 
tion to  U.S.  corporations  in  the  event  that 
a  future  treaty  would  prevent  them  from 
a  continuation  of  deep  seabed  develop- 
ment activities. 

This  bill  represents  a  moderate  ap- 
proach to  a  series  of  very  profound  con- 
flicts, and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress must  attempt  to  assist  in  arriving 
at  alternatives.  As  chairman  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  I  am  dedicated  to  holding  com- 
prehensive hearings  during  the  next  few 
months  with  a  view  toward  resolving 
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some  of  the  disputes  presently  pending 
before  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Mining  of  the  deep  seabed  offers  great 
new  potentials  to  U.S.  and  foreign  econ- 
omies. We  must  find  solutions  where  the 
international  forum  has  failed,  and  I 
believe  that  this  bill  offers  the  concepts 
which  can  achieve  eventual  success. 


TAX  SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1977 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  tax  simplification  legisla- 
tion which  could  cut  in  half  the  paper- 
work required  by  most  taxpayers. 

You  may  not  remember,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  filling  out  your  tax  forms 
was  simple.  In  1955,  the  short  form  was  a 
3-by-7-inch  card  the  size  of  today's  W-2 
form,  and  it  required  only  four  easy 
mathematical  calculations  to  complete. 
Astonishingly,  the  instructions  were  1 
page  long — and  that  page  included  the 
tax  table  and  a  copy  of  the  form  for  the 
taxpayer's  use. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  com- 
plexity of  tax  returns  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years.  The  1976  short 
form  requires  13  separate  mathematical 
computations — 5  more  than  last  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  1040 A  instructions 
have  increased  from  8  pages  to  12. 

By  far  the  greatest  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer is  in  the  computations  he  is  re- 
quired to  make.  In  1946,  a  taxpayer  could 
simply  submit  his  W-2  form  and  the  IRS 
would  calculate  his  tax.  This  year  the 
taxpayer  is  forced  to  compute  his  own 
standard  deduction  in  a  complex  formula 
that  reads: 

If  you  checked  the  box  on  line  2  or  5,  enter 
the  greater  of  $2,100  or  16%  of  line  13a— but 
not  more  than  $2,800. 

Similar  alternate  calculations  are  re- 
quired if  other  boxes  have  been  checked. 

A  study  done  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1965  found  that  the  second 
most  difficult  problem  encountered  by 
taxpayers  was  the  computation  of  their 
tax.*  The  present  structuring  of  the  tax 
forms  can  certainly  have  done  nothing  to 
relieve  this  burden.  Although  the  short 
form  was  intended  to  provide  the  tax- 
payer with  a  simple  means  of  preparing 
his  own  form,  over  22  percent  of  those 
filing  short  forms  last  year  found  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  a  tax  return  preparer  for 
assistance. 

The  measure  I  am  proposing  would  cut 
the  short  form  in  half  by  requiring  the 
IRS  to  compute  the  tax  of  individuals 
using  the  standard  deduction  who  elect 
to  have  the  IRS  calculate  their  tax.  Such 
a  provision  would  eliminate  as  many  as 
21  of  the  39  lines  on  the  1976  short  form. 
Coupled  with  President  Carter's  proposed 
changes  in  the  standard  deduction,  this 
measure  could  significantly  reduce  the 
work  of  well  over  half  of  all  taxpayers. 

The  IRS  is  presently  required  to  cal- 
culate the  tax  of  an  electing  individual 
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who  is  entitled  to  take  the  standard  de- 
duction and  whose  gross  income  from 
wages,  dividends,  and  interest  is  less 
than  $10,000.  In  recent  years,  however, 
this  provision  has  fallen  into  disuse.  In 
1956,  40  percent  of  those  filing  the  short 
form  availed  themselves  of  this  service. 
By  1968,  the  number  had  dwindled  to  10 
percent.  More  recently,  that  figure  has 
sunk  to  1  percent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
decline.  One  is  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  short  form  between  1969  and 
1971.  However,  the  primary  reason  lies  in 
the  failure  of  IRS  to  inform  taxpayers 
of  the  availability  of  the  service.  In  1975, 
there  was  an  inconspicuous  notice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  1040A  short  form  noting 
the  availability  of  IRS  computation.  This 
year  the  notice  has  been  moved  to  the 
back  side  and  refers  the  taxpayer  to  a 
small  box  buried  on  page  10  of  the  1040 A 
instructions. 

The  staff  of  the  Federal  Paperwork 
Commission  has  recently  reviewed  this 
problem  and  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  taxpayer  paper- 
work: 

1.  The  IRS  should  develop  and  place  into 
effect  a  program  to  encourage  all  eligible 
taxpayers  to  file  income  tax  returns  on  Short 
Forms  1040A. 

2.  The  IBS  should  review  each  of  the  addi- 
tional information  requirements  which  pre- 
clude use  of  Short  Form  1040A  to  see  whether 
they  could  not  be  resolved  to  permit  ex- 
panded use  of  the  simpler  form. 

3.  IRS  should  further  simplify  Short  Form 
1040A  by  eliminating  all  items  not  required 
by  IRS  to  determine  tax  liability  such  as 
"occupation"  and  "names  of  dependents." 

4.  IRS  should  rewrite  the  Instructions  for 
preparing  Short  Form  1040A  at  a  lower  read- 
ing comprehension  level  since  a  90  percent 
comprehension  of  the  present  Instructions 
requires  a  college  level  reading  ability. 

5.  IRS  should  vigorously  encourage  wider 
tax  payer  use  of  IRS  tax  computation  by: 

a.  Designing  of  the  Short  Form  1040A  to 
emphasize  ease  of  use  when  IRS  computes 
the  tax. 

b.  Stressing  advantages  of  IRS  computa- 
tion In  the  Instructions. 

c.  Using  public  information  channels  to 
stress  advantages  of  IRS  computation. 

There  are  numerous  advantages  to  IRS 
computation  which  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  instructions : 

1.  IRS  computation  substantially  reduces 
the  possibility  of  mathematical  error  delaying 
a  refund. 

2.  The  IRS  will  compute  the  tax  by  the 
method  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
taxpayer. 

3.  If  additional  tax  is  due,  the  taxpayer  may 
delay  payment  until  he  is  billed  by  the  IRS. 

4.  Since  no  computation  of  any  sort  is  re- 
quired, there  Is  no  need  to  pay  a  tax  return 
preparer. 

While  increased  utilization  of  this  serv- 
ice will  significantly  reduce  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  it  will  not  unduly  increase 
the  work  of  the  IRS.  At  present,  every 
tax  return,  whether  short  or  long,  is 
checked  by  computer  for  mathematical 
errors.  First  the  form  is  visually  verified 
to  see  that  the  W-2  forms  and  enclosed 
payments  correspond  to  the  appropriate 
lines  on  the  form.  Then  every  return  is 
keypunched  to  feed  all  sources  of  income, 
withholding,  and  other  information  into 
the  computer  to  confirm  mathematical 
calculations. 
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not-so-fortunate  opportunity  to  deal 
with  data  distortions — the  same  kind  of 
distortion  that  troubles  us  now.  Illus- 
trative of  the  data  gap  was  a  Federal 
Energy  Administration  report  which  said 
that  decontrol  would  have  a  "minimal 
impact"  on  the  consumer,  and  a  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study  which  in- 
dicated that  decontrol  would  cost  the 
American  consumer  $6  to  $8  billion. 

Now,  as  v/e  sift  through  the  morass  of 
evaluations  of  natural  gas  deregulation, 
discrepancies,  deficiences.  and  selective 
estimates  are  obfuscating  the  debate.  We 
in  Congress,  administration  officials,  and 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  rely  on 
the  delivery  of  natural  gas,  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  the  answers.  We  are 
forced  to  base  our  approach  on  conflict- 
ing data,  much  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  gas  companies  themselves.  Estimates 
of  the  available  reserves  of  natural  gas 
are  as  high  as  1,200  trillion  cubic  feet. 
But,  natural  gas  companies  deny  this. 

Someone  is  lying  to  us. 

Questions  persist.  What  are  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves?  What  are  our  needs? 
Are  the  gas  companies  holding  back  sup- 
plies in  order  to  force  deregulation? 
What  are  our  exploratory  needs  for  the 
future?  And,  most  importantly,  where 
and  when  are  we  going  to  get  the  facts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  entering  into  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  our  constituents,  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
Republic  and  Washington  Post.  The  au- 
thor, James  Nathan  Miller,  calls  upon 
Congress  to  force  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
facts.  We  need  an  immediate  disclosure 
that  is  not  tainted  by  the  influence  of 
vested  interests.  A  disclosure  that  will 
provide  us  with  a  beginning  for  the  for- 
mulation of  our  future  policy  and  a  guide 
for  our  current  debate.  I  share  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's concerns  and  beliefs:  I  ask  that 
Congress  initiate  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion called  for  in  the  article,  the  kind 
that — once  and  for  all — will  provide  us 
with  the  facts : 

Thet  Are  Giving  Us  Gas,  All  Right 
(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

The  companies  that  supply  U.S.  energy  are 
trying  to  convince  Congress  and  the  public 
that  the  present  cold-weather  crisis  actually 
does  prove  that  there  Is  a  long-term  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  If  they  succeed,  the  U.S. 
soon  will  have  a  gas  deregulation  law  that's 
based  on  data  that  are  at  best  doubtful  and 
at  worst  false.  To  understand  what's  involved, 
It's  essential  to  realize  that  the  deregulation 
question  actually  Involves  two  very  different 
kinds  of  shortage,  which  press  accounts  have 
jumbled  together.  There  is  a  true,  demon- 
strable shortage  In  deliveries  of  gas.  The 
reasons  for  It  are  the  apparent  physical  in- 
ability of  pipelines  to  satisfy  the  demand 
created  by  the  record-breaking  cold  wave, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  producers  to  meet 
this  emergency  demand  at  a  controlled  price 
when  they  know  they  can  get  several  times 
as  much  if  they  can  force  the  removal  of 
controls. 

The  second  shortage  Is  something  quite 
different.  It  is  an  alleged  shrinkage  in  the 
country's  long-term  underground  reserves  of 
gas.  The  companies  that  own  the  long-term 
reserves — and  claim  that  the  shortage  ex- 
ists— also  claim  that  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings Is  a  trade  secret;  as  a  consequence,  the 
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figures  that  could  prove  or  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  reserve  shortage  are  hidden  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  secrecy  that  the  present 
cold  spell  has  done  nothing  to  pierce. 

For  many  years  the  gas  Industry  has 
claimed  that  underground  stocks  of  "proved" 
reserves  have  been  declining  at  an  alarming 
rate.  "Proved"  reserves  are  the  only  ones  that 
the  country  can  be  certain  about.  They  rep- 
resent gas  fields  that  the  producing  compa- 
nies have  drilled  Into,  measured  with  con- 
siderable precision  and  deemed  to  be  eco- 
nomically recoverable.  Beyond  the  "proved" 
reserves  there  are  others  labelled  with  ad- 
jectives representing  the  spectrum  of  geo- 
logical speculation:  "probable,"  "inferred," 
"possible,"  etc. 

How  much  does  the  U.S.  now  possess  in 
these  various  categories?  The  most  recent  es- 
timate of  the  Industry's  trade  association, 
the  American  Gas  Association  (AGA).  Is  that 
there  are  228-trlllion  cubic  feet  of  provedi 
reserves  now  In  the  ground,  or  about  a  10- 
year  supply  at  the  present  national  con- 
sumption rate.  But  nobody  expects  us  to  run 
out  in  10  years,  because  geologists  know  that 
there  are  huge  amounts  of  the  less  certain 
categories  waiting  to  be  discovered;  most  es- 
timates conclude  there  are  between  700  and 
1200  trillion  more  cubic  feet  of  gas  ultimate- 
ly available;  some  go  much  higher.  This 
means  we  probably  have  enough  to  carry  us 
se/eral  decades  into  the  next  century  if  we 
go  out  and  prcspect  for  it.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  Industry's  main  argument  for  dereg- 
ulation. 

The  producers  say  that,  because  govern- 
ment regulation  Is  holding  down  the  price 
of  gas,  they  haven't  been  doing  the  expensive 
exploratory  work  that's  necessary  to  move  the 
"probable,"  "possible,"  etc.  fields  Into  the 
"proved"  column.  According  to  AGA's  figures, 
the  decline  in  proved  reserves  began  in  1968. 
From  1945  to  1968,  the  gas  companies  man- 
aged to  discover  a  lot  more  gas  each  year 
than  the  country  consumed.  So  for  22  years 
our  proved  stockpiles  kept  Increasing,  until 
they  reached  a  peak  of  293  trillion  feet  In 
1967.  Since  then,  according  to  Industry  fig- 
ures, new  discoveries  each  year  have  totalled 
less  than  consumption,  and  the  proved  re- 
serves have  shrunk  from  293  to  228  trillion 
feet.  At  that  rate,  we  will  run  out  of  proved 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

But  the  "proved"  figures  come  from  only 
one  source:  the  gas  producers  themselves, 
who  draw  them  up  In  complete  secrecy. 
Thus  for  the  critical  set  of  statistics  that 
underlie  the  whole  deregulation  debate,  the 
country  depends  totally  on  the  chief  pri- 
vate participant  in  the  debate.  In  the  last 
few  years  several  outside  Investigations  have 
turned  up  evidence  that  these  figures  may  be 
fundamentally  incorrect.  They  may  be  a 
statistical  delusion — a  gross  underestima- 
tion of  the  nation's  true  reserves. 

Proved  estimates  require  a  large  amount 
of  raw  data — core  samples,  pressure  read- 
ings, voltage  measvirements,  etc. — that  can 
be  obtained  only  by  actual  drilling  into  the 
gas  pockets.  Acquiring  these  data  for  all 
the  country's  6300-odd  gas  fields  is  a  colossal 
physical  job,  and  only  the  gas  Industry  Itself 
owns  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  it.  The  only  group 
the  producers  are  willing  to  confide  some  of 
their  Information  to  Is  the  AGA,  for  Its 
once-a-year  survey  of  the  nation's  total 
reserves.  Each  year  the  association  assigns  100 
industry  geologists  to  its  so-called  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Gas  Reserves.  These  geologists 
annually  canvass  the  producers  in  their  as- 
signed areas  for  the  necessary  data  to  form 
their  own  estimates. 
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In  1970,  responding  to  suspicions  that  had 
been  voiced  about  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  chalrnian  of  the  Reserves  Commit- 
tee described  the  system  in  detAil  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  He  said  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  estimates  was  a  rigorously 
supervised  process  specifically  designed  to 
eliminate  any  chance  of  manipulation  by  the 
producing  companies.  He  said  the  companies 
gave  the  100  geologists  all  the  data  they 
needed,  and  that  the  geologists,  regarding 
themselves  as  ptiblic  servants  rather  than  as 
representatives  of  their  companies,  were 
scrupulous  about  insulating  themselves  from 
company  pressure.  All  the  geologists  used  the 
same  precise  AGA  estimating  formulas,  said 
the  official,  and  the  resulting  national  esti- 
mate was  "one  of  the  most  consistent  and 
reliable  series  of  statistics  available  any- 
where." The  FPC,  which  Is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  supine  of  regulatory  agencies  In  Its 
relations  with  the  industry  it  regelates,  ac- 
cepted this  testimony  at  face  value,  and 
looked  no  further. 

Last  year  a  House  committee  headed  by 
Rep.  John  Moss  (D.,  Calif.)  conducted  an 
investigation  that  drew  a  very  different  pic- 
ture of  the  way  the  process  worked.  Moss' 
picture  was  based  partly  on  facts  tvirned  up 
by  an  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  AGA's  estimates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  partly  on  testimony  by  In- 
dustry officials,  Including  some  of  the  geolo- 
gists who  had  drawn  up  the  AGA  estimates 
for  the  Gulf. 

What  Moss  found  was  that  the  whole  esti- 
mating process  was  dominated  by  a  few  of 
the  largest  gas  producing  companies.  These 
companies  were  allowed  to  choose  the  geol- 
ogists who  served  on  the  Reserves  Commit- 
tee, and  they  regarded  these  geologists  not 
as  servants  of  the  public  but  as  their  own 
representatives.  AGA  made  no  attempt  to 
make  the  geologists  follow  its  own  estimating 
rules,  and  In  fact  the  AGA  man  in  charge 
of  the  program  admitted  that  he  had  no  Idea 
of  what  estimating  methods  they  used.  Under 
oath,  the  geologists  admitted  that  they 
ignored  AGA's  definition  of  what  constituted 
"proved"  reserves  and,  in  case  after  case,  gave 
whatever  estimates  their  companies  wanted 
them  to  give.  One  admitted  that  his  company 
drew  up  all  his  estimates  for  him.  Another 
said  that  when  a  company  refused  to  give 
him  Information  on  a  gas  field,  he  simply 
listed  the  field  as  "zero";  In  one  year  he  listed 
five  such  fields.  Another  geolo^st  said  that 
companies  often  refused  to  give  him  any  in- 
formation at  all,  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
"ballpark"  guesses  based  on  scraps  of  In- 
formation from  the  trade  press.  Moss  turned 
up  one  huge  field  containing  400  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  that  had  been  unlisted  for  two 
years,  even  though  It  had  two  platforms  and 
13  wells  and  its  existence  was  known  to  the 
entire  Industry.  If  this  single  field  had  been 
Included  In  AGA's  figures.  It  would  have  In- 
creased the  AGA's  1974  national  estimate  of 
new-field  discoveries  by  23  percent. 

The  FTC's  investigators,  after  a  five-year 
examination  of  AGA's  estimating  methods, 
had  recommended  taking  the  association  and 
the  companies  to  court  for  "concertedly 
maintaining  a  deficient  reporting  system" 
that  produced  "serious  underreporting."  The 
PTC  commissioners  rejected  this  recom- 
mendation on  what  appears  to  have  been 
political  grounds.  Moss  uncovered  a  memo 
In  the  FTC  files  recommending  against  any 
legal  action  that  might  encourage  "continued 
FPC  regulation  Into  the  distant  future."  The 
PTC  Investigation,  now  seven  years  old,  drags 
on. 

The  obvious  reason  the  companies  have 
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to  give  AGA  Incorrect  figures  is  the  propa- 
ganda value  of  proving  that  a  national 
shortage  exists.  But  there  Is  a  more  im- 
mediately practical  reason:  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  1968  that  the  FPC  could  let 
producers  increase  the  price  of  gas  when- 
ever AGA's  figures  showed  that  their  rate 
of  new  discoveries  had  decreased.  Thus  the 
fewer  new  discoveries  the  producers  tell  AGA 
about,  the  more  they  can  charge  their  cus- 
tomers. Interestingly  enough,  the  first  drastic 
drop  in  the  new-discovery  figures  appeared 
in  the  AGA  statistics  that  were  issued  a  few 
months  after  this  landmark  decision. 

The  industry  claims  that  AGA's  figures  are 
accurate  because  two  national  surveys  of 
proved  reserves — one  by  the  FPC,  the  other 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration — came 
up  with  totals  that  were  only  a  few  percent- 
age points  different  from  AGA's.  Howcer, 
FPC  and  FEA  both  have  been  lobbying  for 
deregulation;  and  though  the  two  agencies 
claim  that  their  surveys  were  completely  In- 
dependent of  the  Industry,  both  surveys  ac- 
tually depended  heavily  on  Industry  coopera- 
tion and  in  fact  couldn't  have  been  carried 
out  without  it. 

The  FPC,  in  Its  sxirvey,  selected  158  out  of 
the  nation's  6,300  gas  fields,  and  asked  the 
.-ndu.stry  for  the  raw  data  on  these  fields.  On 
the  basis  of  this  Information  the  FPC's  geol- 
ogists projected  a  national  estimate  that  was 
only  10  percent  different  from  AGA's.  The 
FPC's  methodology  was  developed  by  a  "tech- 
nical advisory  task  force"  whose  chairman 
and  cochalrman  v/ere  Exxon  geologists,  and  a 
majority  of  whose  members  were  Industry 
executives.  Three  subsequent  analyses  of  the 
158-fleld  sample  by  others  all  concluded  that 
the  sample  had  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  finding 
underreported  fields. 

As  to  FEA's  study.  Its  dependence  on  indus- 
try-generated figures  was  also  self-evident. 
In  authorizing  the  FEA's  survey.  Congress 
gave  the  energy  agency  power  to  subpoena 
whatever  raw  data  It  needed  from  the  pro- 
ducers. But  FEA  chose  not  to  subpoena  any- 
thing, even  when  companies  refused  to  pro- 
vide requested  Information.  Instead,  it  used 
only  what  information  the  companies  were 
willing  to  turn  over  voluntarily.  Since  this  Is 
the  same  information  AGA  depends  on,  it 
doesn't  seem  surprising  that  FEA's  and  AGA's 
reserves  estimates  were  almost  identical. 

Besides  failing  to  report  reserves,  the  com- 
panies are  withholding  from  the  market  large 
quantities  of  gas  that  they  have  reported.  By 
law,  when  companies  discover  produceable 
quantities  of  gas  in  fields  leased  from  the 
federal  government,  they  are  required  to 
market  it  at  the  federally  regulated  price. 
But  Moss'  staff  exposed  cases  in  which 
companies — at  the  very  time  they  were 
warning  of  a  gas  -shortage — had  failed  to 
produce  very  large  quantities  of  gas  available 
in  fields  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  developed  un- 
der federal  lease.  President  Carter's  energy 
chief  James  Schlesinger  was  quoted  last  week 
in  Newsweek  as  saying,  "I  keep  hearing  about 
gas  that's  been  squirrelled  away,  but  when- 
ever we  get  close  to  it,  it  becomes  evanes- 
cent." He  should  look  at  Moss'  findings;  they 
are  not  evanescent. 

Here  Is  one  example  of  what  the  Moss  com- 
mittee discovered.  By  law,  companies  that 
lease  oil-  and  gas-producing  land  from  the 
federal  government  must  turn  over  all  their 
raw  data  on  these  leases  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  By  subpoenaing  the  AGA's 
(hitherto  secret)  estimate  cf  reserves  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (all  developed  under  federal 
lease)  and  comparing  this  to  USGS's  own 
(hitherto  secret)  estimate  of  the  reserves  in 
the  Gulf,  the  Moss  staff  was  able  to  make 
the  first  direct  comparison  between  the  AGA's 
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detailed  estimates  of  reserves  In  a  specific 
group  of  fields  and  another  set  of  estimates 
for  the  same  fields  that  were  based  on  the 
companies'  own  raw  data.  Moss  found  that 
the  USGS  estimate  was  60  percent  higher 
than  AGA's:  23,5  trillion  feet  for  USGS, 
14.7  trillion  for  AGA.  Thus,  in  only  153 
fields  (2.4  percent  of  the  nation's  6300  fields) 
AGA  apparently  had  missed  8.8  trillion  feet 
of  gas.  This  Is  a  little  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  estimated  3.5  trillion  feet  of  de- 
livery curtailments  that  are  Involved  In  this 
winter's  gas  crisis. 

The  AGA  insists  that  to  compare  Its  figures 
with  USGS's  is  comparing  "apples"  and 
"oranges,"  because  USGS  said  it  was  esti- 
mating "measured  "  reserves,  while  AGA  uses 
the  "proved."  But  USGS  says  that  the  two 
terms  are  "essentially  synonymous." 

Prom  all  the  above,  it  s,?ems  apparent  that 
the  present  3.5-trmion  crisis  In  pipeline  de- 
liveries caused  by  a  record -cold  winter  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  what  the  companies'  reserves  ac- 
tually are  and  why  they  are  not  making  them 
avaUable  In  sufficient  quantity.  The  answer 
to  these  questions  will  come  when  and  if 
Congress  uses  its  subpoena  power  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  Industry's  holdings  that  Is 
demonstrably  and  unquestionably  Independ- 
ent of  the  Industry's  Infiuence.  i  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  what  such  a  survey  will  prove; 
perhaps  It  will  confirm  the  Industry's  figures. 
But  It  Is  startling  to  realize  that  the  nation's 
basic  energy  policy  is  being  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  a  fundamentally  Important  set 
of  statistics  supplied  by  an  industry  that  has 
every  Incentive  to  misrepresent  them. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  59  years  since  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  declared  their  in- 
dependence from  the  Russian  empire.  On 
this  date,  February  16,  1918,  this  small 
nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea  sought  to  as- 
sert their  rights  of  freedom  and  national 
independence;  and  did  so  for  22  years 
before  the  liberty  that  they  enjoyed  was 
destroyed  when  the  Soviet  armies  force- 
fully annexed  that  Republic  within  its 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repubhcs. 

Although  approximately  one-fourth  of 
its  citizens  were  removed  from  their 
homeland  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  their 
unity  and  identity,  the  Lithuanians  have 
not  repressed  their  desires  for  individual 
freedoms  and  self-determination. 

Well  over  a  million  people  of  Lithuan- 
ian background  live  in  the  United  States, 
many  thousands  of  them  in  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  them  in  the  com- 
memoration of  this  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  independent  state 
of  Lithuania. 

As  a  result  of  migrations,  deporta- 
tions, and  repopulations  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  over  half  of  the 
people  now  living  in  Lithuania  are  un- 
able to  speak  Lithuanian.  However,  not 
only  their  language  but  their  national, 
religious  and  cultural  heritage  face  ex- 
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Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr. 
long  been  an  admirer  of  / 
respected  columnist  and 
for  the  New  York  Times 
in  reporting  on  labor 
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Such  principles  are  embodied  in  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Act,  H.R. 
2596,  which  I  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress on  January  27,  1977.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
fiUl  text  of  Mr.  Raskin's  article: 

The   Heeesy   of   Workek   Pahticipation 
(By  A.  H.Raskin) 

An  Insidious  Idea  Is  penetrating  the  hier- 
archical cell-blocks  of  Industry  all  over  the 
world.  A  productive  system  built  on  the 
theory  that  efficiency  Is  best  attained 
through  paramilitary  lines  of  command  is 
experimenting  with  the  heretical  notion  that 
everybody  may  come  out  ahead  if  workers 
are  recognized  as  grown-up  human  beings 
with  useful  contributions  to  make  on  how 
to  do  their  Jobs  and  even  on  how  to  run  the 
company. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  suggest  that 
this  concept  Is  sweeping  forward  with  the 
irresistibility  of  a  tidal  wave,  but  high  levels 
of  worker  participation  in  functions  tradi- 
tionally reserved  to  management  are  already 
widespread  in  Western  Europe's  industrial- 
ized democracies.  Gingerly  moves  in  the  same 
direction  are  being  made  by  significant  ele- 
ments in  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  search  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality 
of  working  life  by  giving  workers  a  more 
assertive  voice  in  the  work  place  stems  from 
a  spreading  awareness  that  fatter  pay  enve- 
lopes and  other  conventional  incentives  are 
no  cure  for  the  frustrations  many  employees 
feel  performing  empty  Jobs  in  dreary  fac- 
tories or  offices. 

The  expressions  of  job  reform  are  infinite. 
In  some  places  committees  representing  the 
workers  are  called  in  to  help  decide  the  basic 
layout  of  the  factory  and  the  types  of  equip- 
ment that  will  be  used.  Autonomous  work 
teams  rotate  Jobs,  map  production  schedules, 
assign  time  off,  propose  departmental  budg- 
ets, and  take  over  most  of  the  responsibilities 
of  first-line  supervision. 

In  many  cases  workers  designate  foremen 
from  within  their  ranks,  leaving  their  former 
bosses  free  for  more  challenging  duties.  Even 
such  sacrosanct  managerial  prerogatives  as 
the  power  to  hire  or  fire  are  now  occasion- 
ally entrusted  to  departmental  work  groups. 
In  line  with  this  trend,  some  companies  are 
permitting  workers  to  establish  their  own 
pay  systems. 

The  rigidities  of  the  old  five-day,  40-hour 
work  schedule,  with  every  worker  punching 
in  and  out  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
relaxed.  In  many  enterprises,  including  such 
robotized  bureaucracies  as  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  Baltimore,  flextime 
arrangements  now  allow  workers,  especially 
mothers  with  small  children,  plenty  of  lati- 
tude about  when  they  come  to  their  desks 
and  when  they  go  home. 

The  sabbatical  has  stopped  being  some- 
thing for  teachers  only.  In  a  handful  of  com- 
panies, executives  and  other  key  personnel 
get  a  year  off  with  pay  or  half-pay  every  10 
or  15  years.  The  union  contract  covering  steel 
workers  gives  them  three  months  of  paid 
vacation  every  five  years  in  addition  to  nor- 
mal paid  time  off  of  four  to  six  weeks  each 
year.  Pressure  is  building  up  In  many  in- 
dustries to  introduce  mldcareer  sabbaticals 
as  a  means  of  letting  employees  go  back  to 
school  as  adults  and  reconsider  what  they 
want  to  do  with  their  lives. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intelligently  planned  and 
most  cooperatively  engineered  American  ex- 
periment aimed  at  increased  shop-floor  de- 
mocracy is  the  one  Jointly  sponsored  for  the 
last  three  yesirs  by  the  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration and  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 
Their  experiments  In  trying  to  make  Jobs 
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more  satisfying  to  the  workers  range  from  Job 
realignment  and  redesign  to  troubled-em- 
ployee programs  geared  to  assisting  workers 
with  family  and  mental-health  problems. 
Educating  foremen  and  union-shop  stew- 
ards away  from  adversarial  attitudes  has  been 
a  major  stumbling  block  in  some  plants,  but 
both  sides  are  enthusiastic  about  the  overall 
results. 

None  of  these  innovations  is  Introduced 
as  an  indulgence  to  the  work  force.  The  initi- 
ative usually  comes  from  management  Itself 
out  of  recognition  that  a  younger  and  better 
educated  work  group,  brought  up  in  an  era 
of  skepticism  about  the  eternal  correctness 
of  established  values,  is  more  likely  to  be 
productive  if  it  senses  that  there  is  some 
worth  and  purpose  in  what  it  is  doing. 

Not  every  employer  who  comes  forward 
with  a  project  for  Job  enrichment  is  genu- 
inely interested  in  fostering  more  indus- 
trial democracy.  His  motive  may  be  Just 
the  opposite — to  build  a  wall  against  union- 
ization of  his  business;  or  to  create  a  mech- 
anism for  speeding  up  production  without 
adequate  sharing  of  the  financial  benefits 
with  his  workers. 

Fear  of  such  manipulative  designs  on  the 
part  of  management  has  made  most  Amer- 
ican union  leaders  suspicious  of  the  whole 
trend  toward  Increased  worker  Involvement. 
No  labor  movement  in  the  free  world  sup- 
ports the  basic  tenets  of  capitalism  the  way 
labor  in  the  United  States  does,  which  may 
help  explain  why  it  is  so  distrustful  of  any- 
thing that  seems  to  erode  the  dividing  line 
between  managment  and  labor  in  the  enter- 
prise system. 

George  Meany  is  as  dedicated  as  any  pil- 
lar of  the  Naional  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers to  the  proposition  that  it  is  manage- 
ment's function  to  manage  and  it  Is  labor's 
function  to  represent  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees at  the  collective-bargaining  table. 
That  is  why,  even  in  the  new  climate  of  ex- 
perimentation, almost  nothing  is  being  done 
in  this  country  toward  putting  worker  rep- 
resentatives on  corporate  boards  of  direc- 
tors. Such  representation  has  been  general 
in  West  Germany  since  World  War  n  and  Is 
now  being  established  by  law  as  a  require- 
ment in  most  of  the  Common  Market  and 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  theory  does  not  always  hold.  Not 
every  worker  wants  a  Job  with  variety  and 
challenge.  Even  some  well  endowed  with 
Imagination  prefer  to  dream  their  private 
dreams  while  going  through  the  metronomic 
routine  of  a  slumberous  assignment.  Many 
jobs,  by  their  very  nature,  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  drudgery,  devoid  of  pride  or  in- 
spiration, however  Ingenious  the  attempts  at 
reform. 

What  eventually  evolves  in  the  U^S.  will 
undoubtedly  differ  from  the  patterns  now 
taking  shape  in  Europe,  but  the  shifts  al- 
ready discernible  point  away  from  the  de- 
humanizing effects  of  an  economy  dominated 
by  multinational  conglomerates  toward  in- 
creased self-fulfillment  In  the  workplace. 


DAVID  LEVY  ON  VIOLENCE  AND 
THE  NETWORKS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2   years,  increased  attention  has 
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again  been  focused  on  the  amount  and 
pervasiveness  of  violence  on  television. 
In  that  time  we  have  witnessed  the  for- 
mulation and  termination  of  the  family 
hour,  the  mobilization  of  public  opinion 
against  the  continuing  exhibition  of  gra- 
tuitous violence  on  the  screen,  the  in- 
volvement of  groups  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  in  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  and  guide  a  consiuner-based 
response  to  televised  violence,  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  Broadcasting  and  such  firms 
as  J.  Walter  Thompson  to  identify  for 
the  public  the  sponsors  of  violent  pro- 
graming. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  has  been  an 
inceased  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  the  advertisers,  and 
the  Hollywood  production  community 
that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  wide- 
spread desire  to  limit  televised  violence 
to  bear  on  the  networks,  who  exercise 
ultimate  responsibility  over  which  pro- 
grams will  be  produced.  People  are  de- 
manding that  television  shows  be  less 
violent.  Advertisers  are  beginning  to  re- 
fuse to  sponsor  violent  programing.  The 
Hollywood  production  community  is 
forcefully  expressing  its  desire  to  create 
new  and  imaginative  shows,  with  broad 
appeal,  which  are  not  constrained  by  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  action 
entertainment. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications has  provided,  over  the  last 
year,  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  views 
on  this  issue.  On  March  2,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  hearings  by  receiving  testi- 
mony from  the  networks,  the  FCC,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
and  others  who  have  a  central  obliga- 
tion to  be  responsive  to  these  concerns. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles  in  August  1976  generated  several 
suggestions  from  many  constituencies  as 
to  how  to  approach  the  issues  presented 
by  televised  violence. 

At  that  time,  David  Levy,  a  noted  and 
talented  producer,  joined  three  of  his 
colleagues  in  speaking  for  the  caucus,  a 
group  of  more  than  100  of  Hollywood's 
leading  producers,  writers,  and  directors. 
The  caucus  has  worked  informally  but 
closely  with  the  networks  to  evolve  an 
imaginative  response  to  the  need  to 
broaden  the  current  base  of  television 
programing. 

Recently,  David  Levy  published  an 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
suggested  that  the  networks  voluntarily 
reach  a  consensus  on  newer,  alternative 
standards  for  programing — a  consensus 
which  would  foster  the  development  of 
nonviolent  entertainment  with  the  po- 
tential for  attracting  large  audiences. 

I  believe  David  Levy's  proposal  has 
some  merit,  and  can  make  a  beneficial 
contribution  to  our  continuing  review 
of  these  concerns.  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  attach  his  article  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  30,  1977] 

TV  Violence:   A  Script  for  Voluntary 

Cleanup 

(By  David  Levy) 

The  growing  movement  to  do  something 
about  violence  on  television  found  a  focus 
last  week  in  Chicago,  where  the  national  PTA 
held  hearings  and  discussed  possible  action 
against  the  major  networks.  Challenges  of 
television  station  licenses  and  boycotts  of 
crime  programs'  sponsors  were  spoken  of  as 
possible  options. 

One  spokesman  for  the  Industry  was  nearly 
shouted  off  the  stage  when  he  asserted  that 
"television  is  the  least  permissive  medium  In 
a  very  permissive  age"  and  added,  "There  is 
honest  confusion  about  what  is  violence." 

The  PTA,  which  has  been  criticizing  gra- 
tuitous, excessive  and  socially  harmful  vio- 
lence on  television  for  years,  will  hold  a 
similar  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  Feb.  22  before 
drafting  a  final  report  and  announcing  a 
course  of  action. 

We  know  there  Is  violence  on  television. 
And  if  there  Is  a  cancer  that  threatens  to 
destroy  much  of  the  good  that  television  has 
to  offer,  it  is  violence. 

No  network  official,  no  advertiser — except, 
perhaps,  the  manufacturers  of  guns  whose 
products  get  a  free  ride  on  television  In  (liv- 
ing?) color — can  defend  the  large  number  of 
shows  in  which  blood  and  mayhem,  brutality 
and  sadism,  pimps  and  prostitutes  and  hood- 
lums, mangled  bodies  and  corpses  are  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  storytelling.  And  who  can 
defend  the  practice  of  bringing  into  our 
homes  graphic  illustrations  of  how  to  com- 
mit a  rape,  mug  the  elderly,  steal  the  price 
of  a  "fix"  or  solve  human  problems  with  gun- 
fire? What  pride  can  there  be  In  offering  so 
many  programs  with  such  tasteless  ingre- 
dients? 

The  men  and  women  who  operate  the  net- 
works and  those  who  commit  advertising 
funds  supporting  programs  of  dubious  qual- 
ity are  caught  !n  the  bind.  The  networks  seek 
vast  audiences  in  order  to  sell  their  products. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  in  reaching  for  large 
numbers,  but  the  result  has  been  an  overuse 
of  action  adventure  programs,  meaning 
mostly  police  and  private-eye  series. 

Network  officials  have  firm  policies  that 
prohibit  the  excessive  use  of  violence,  but 
the  interpretation  of  what  Is  or  is  not  exces- 
sive varies.  There  is,  however,  near  unanim- 
ity In  most  quarters  about  the  central  Is- 
sue: There  is  simply  too  much  violence  on 
the  air  no  matter  how  well  justified  Individ- 
ual violent  actions  may  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  particular  story. 

What  should  be  done  about  it?  First,  net- 
work officials  should  be  congratulated  on 
their  Second  Season  schedules  which  re- 
cently were  announced.  The  scheduling  of 
Who's  Who  and  the  success  of  CBS'  60  Min- 
utes in  prime  time  are  encouraging  signs 
that  viewers  may  soon  be  seeing  more  varied, 
and  possibly  more  worthwhile,  television. 
Another  telling  sign  for  the  future  Is  the 
Indication  that  the  scheduling  of  contempor- 
ary "action"  shows  apparently  has  reached 
its  peak. 

Still  another  sign  of  change  for  the  better 
came  when  Robert  T.  Howard,  president  of 
NBC  television,  promised  last  week  that  the 
network  will  deemphasize  violence  in  the 
future.  He  said  there  are  few  crime  programs 
among  the  50  new  pilot  programs  to  be  an- 
nounced in  mid-April. 

No  business  is  more  competitive  than  net- 
work television.  The  battle  for  ratings — 
which  simply  means  the  drive  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  viewers  each  half  hour — 
places  severe  strains  on  the  networks.  If  one 


kind  of  show  is  a  ratings  winner,  then  that 
type  will  proliferate  despite  public  criticism. 

The  violence  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  crime  dramas  are  naturals  for  late 
evening  scheduling.  The  Family  Hour,  what- 
ever the  motives  of  those  who  decreed  it,  was 
respKjnslble  for  the  unfortunate  concentra- 
tion of  such  programs  into  the  last  two  hours 
of  prime  time.  9  to  11  p.m.,  thvis  creating 
the  heavy  impact  of  "crime  time." 

That,  plus  the  long-established  practice  of 
block  programing — a  successful  type  of  pro- 
gram almost  inevitably  is  followed  by  a  sim- 
ilar program — helps  create  the  sheer  tonnage 
of  crime  drama,  since  crime  drama  plays  bet- 
ter in  one-hour  form,  two  such  programs 
scheduled  back-to-back  make  such  action 
adventure  extremely  visible. 

Much  criticism  of  television  violence  In  the 
past  has  come  from  groups  like  the  PTA, 
government  agencies,  the  surgeon  general's 
office  and  the  academic  commtmity.  Now 
they  are  being  joined  by  important  adver- 
tisers such  as  General  Foods  Corp.  and  ad- 
vertising agencies  such  as  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son. Obviously  the  time  is  ripe  for  something 
to  be  done  about  it,  and  the  framework  for 
doing  so  is  already  in  place. 

The  practical  way  for  the  three  networks 
to  cut  the  number  of  crime  programs  with- 
out affecting  their  competitive  standing 
would  be  for  them  to  use  the  neutral  offices 
of  the  Dept.  of  Justice.  The  networks  re- 
cently approached  the  Justice  Dept.  for  ap- 
proval of  pooling  their  resources  in  assuming 
the  costs  of  broadcasting  the  1980  Olympics. 
Through  its  business  review  procedvire,  the 
Justice  Dept.  helps  Industry  ascertain  In  ad- 
vance whether  contemplated  joint  actions 
might  trigger  antitrust  suits. 

The  three  networks  could  use  this  same 
machinery  as  a  pragmatic  way  out  of  their 
dilemma.  They  would  not  have  to  take  pub- 
lic positions  on  whether  crime  programs  are 
too  violent,  and  no  question  of  censorship 
would  be  involved.  They  would  simply  notify 
the  Justice  Dept.  that  they  were  planning 
mutual  actions  dealing  with  violence  and 
were  doing  .so  in  the  public  Interest. 

They  might  then  agree  on  voluntary  action 
along  these  lines: 

Prohibition  of  back-to-bac'ic  crime  time 
programing,  which  would  break  up  the  9  to 
11  p.m.  concentration. 

Limitation  of  a  crime  series  to  no  more 
than  90  minutes  per  episode. 

Limitation  of  the  number  of  such  pro- 
grams, perhaps  to  two  or  three  per  week  per 
network,  possibly  by  the  start  of  the  1978-79 
season. 

Such  voluntary  action  would  give  the  net- 
works sufficient  time  to  develop  new  program 
formats  for  the  1978  season  and  allow  the 
producers  of  such  programs  to  turn  their 
resources  toward  new  forms.  It  should,  in 
part,  satisfy  the  social  critics  of  television, 
be  approved  by  sponsors  who  find  the  ad- 
vertising of  their  goods  and  services  often 
incompatible  within  programs  of  contempo- 
rary violence  and  should  win  the  applause  of 
the  public  as  a  statesmanlike  move  to  im- 
prove the  general  quality  of  network  pro- 
graming. 

It  would  be  appropriate,  I  think,  for  the 
PTA,  the  advertisers  and  other  Interested 
groups  to  urge  the  networks  to  begin  such  a 
course  of  voluntary  action.  In  addition,  the 
National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters  should  en- 
dorse the  idea  and  call  on  it*  members  to 
adopt  the  same  vountary  restrictions  as  the 
networks. 
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The  House  met  at  11 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
D.D.,  offered  the  followi 


/  am  come  that  they 
and  that  they  may 
dantly.— John  10:  10. 

O  Thou  who  art  the 
hearted   and   the   light 
hearted,  we  pray  that 
Thy  Spirit  and  the 
presence    may    bring 
within  us  as  we  labor 
Out  of  the  depths  of 
seeking  insight  and 
of  us  charged  with 
of  our  country. 

Undergird  us  by  Thj 
may  be  diligent  in  our 
in  our  loyalty,  and 
desire  that  justice  anc 
realized  on  our  planet 
go  forward  to  build  a 
and  a  better  world  with 
for  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  the 
our  morning  prayer. 


o'clock  a.m. 
Edward  G.  Latch, 
ifig  prayer: 

might  have  life 
hatie  it  more  abun- 


life  of  the  true- 

of    the    whole- 

the  guidance  of 

sness  of  Thy 

forth    the    best 

together  this  day. 

need  we  come 

insdiration  for  those 

directing  the  affairs 


grace  that  we 

efforts,  dependable 

dediqated  to  our  high 

peace  may  be 

"together  may  we 

stronger  nation 

life  and  liberty 

Matter  we  offer  this 


An  en 


THE  JOUR^fAL 


(fhair  has  exam- 
last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House  his 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
ined  the  Journal  of  the 
ceedings  and  announces 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  th^  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectioh 


THE  CONGRESSIONi^  L  PAY  RAISE 


tie 


anl 


evei  y 


'Mr.    ALLEN    asked 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speak 
proposed  congressional 
say  this. 

We  find  ourselves  in 
ter  of  1977  with  literallj 
citizens  out  of  work 
duced  the  value  of 
have  risen  to  such  leve{ 
our  citizens  on  modest 
afford  even  the  basic 

In   this   cold  winter, 
forced  to  close  for  lack 
people  thrown  out  of  wor 
business  shutdowns.  We 
so  high  that  literally 
sands  of  our  citizens 
certainly  not  those  on 
comes  where  a  single 
ceed  a  pension  check. 

In  other  times  and  in 
stances,   a   pay   raise  ' 
times  as  dire  as  these. 
Members  of  Congress  of 
more  than  many  of  our 
be    paid    for    by    those 
ravages  of  inflation  and 
is   nothing  short   of 
we  do  not  want  to  be 
Marie  Antoinette  who, 
French  poor  were 
"Let  them  eat  cake." 
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md    was    given 

House  for  1 

extend  his  re- 


r,  regarding  the 
raise,  let  me 


r  ay 


his  harsh  win- 
millions  of  our 
l4flation  has  re- 
dollar.  Prices 
that  many  of 
incomes  cannot 
ties  of  life, 
we  see   schools 
3f  heat.  We  see 
:  by  factory  and 
see  utility  bills 
huhdreds  of  thou- 
caiiaot  pay  them — 
meager  in- 
utility bill  may  ex- 


c  ifferent  circum- 

laaybe."  But  in 

a.  pay  raise  for 

$12,900  a  year. 

people  earn,  to 

suffering    the 

unemployment, 

ur^eemly.   Surely, 

compared  with 

when   told   the 

witli4ut  bread,  said. 


This  proposed  pay  raise — costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year — is  now  sched- 
uled to  become  law  without  requiring  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  to  go  on 
record.  True  democracy  cannot  func- 
tion this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  respectfully  call 
for  the  leadership  of  this  distinguished 
House  not  only  to  permit,  but  to  require, 
a  vote  on  this  question — and  to  hold  us 
here  in  session,  however  long  it  takes,  to 
get  this  matter  out  of  committee  and 
brought  to  a  record  vote  in  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  vote  this  pay  raise 
either  up  or  down,  and  let  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  accountable  be  the  judge 
of  our  actions. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  3347 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3347,  rescinding  certain  budget  author- 
ity recommended  in  the  mes.';age  of  the 
President  of  September  22,  1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  H.R. 
3347  IN  THE  HOUSE  AS  IN  COM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  bill  H.R. 
3347  is  called  up,  that  it  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  con- 
gressional pay  raise. 

Failure  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  vote  on  the  pay  raise  issue 
represents  an  abandonment  of  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  We  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  their 
interests  and  to  provide  leadership  for 
this  great  Nation. 

Allowing  a  pay  raise  to  become  law 
without  a  vote  will  erode  confidence  in 
our  Government  and  make  the  speeches 
in  this  Chamber  calling  for  sacrif  ce  in 
reducing  inflation  a  mockery  and  an 
exercise  in  hypocrisy. 

During  my  tenure  in  this  body  I  have 


voted  against  pay  raise  bills  and  addi- 
tions to  expense  allowances  to  make  it 
clear  to  my  constituents  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  call  for  sacrifice  is 
one  of  deeds  and  not  just  empty  words. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit pay  increases  becoming  effective 
during  the  term  of  those  voting  for  them. 

Members  of  this  body  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. Let  those  we  represent  judge  our 
actions  on  their  behalf  by  putting  each 
Member  on  public  record  on  the  issue 
of  congressional  salaries.  Only  by  so 
doing  do  we  deserve  their  confidence  and 
respect. 

During  the  past  4  years  I  have  heard 
many  eloquent  speeches  in  this  Chamber 
demanding  openness  and  accountability 
in  Government.  If  these  are  to  be 
believable  I  urge  you  and  the  Members 
of  your  party  to  join  John  Rhodes,  the 
Republican  leader,  in  putting  the  i.ssue 
of  pay  raises  to  a  recorded  vote  in  full 
view  of  the  American  people. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Presidential  Pay  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  held  its  final  meet- 
ing. That  subcommittee  refused  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  matter 
of  salary  increases  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  to  the  House  for  a  recorded  vote. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
House  Resolution  115,  which  would  dis- 
approve the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, I  am  disappointed  with  this 
action,  or  lack  of  action. 

For  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  pay 
raise,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
being  brought  about,  there  is  still  a 
chance,  however  slim,  of  defeating  this 
measure.  Yes,  it  will  require  major 
parliamentary  maneuvers;  yes,  it  will  be 
a  wrenching  and  traumatic  experience; 
yes,  it  will  put  us  on  the  spot.  But  I 
believe  there  is  no  other  way  for  us  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  than 
by  a  recorded  vote  on  this  issue. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  reasons  why  I 
am  opposed  to  an  increase  in  congres- 
sional salaries.  I  have  stated  those 
reasons  before,  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  stated  the  same  objections 
themselves.  Fui'ther  enumeration  of 
those  arguments  would  serve  little — if 
any — purpose.  Instead,  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  on  the  reasons  why  this  House 
should,  at  the  very  least,  have  the  polit- 
ical courage  to  take  a  vote  on  this  issue. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  where  each  of  us  stands 
on  this  issue.  If  some  of  our  Members  feel 
a  need  for  increased  compensation,  then 
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they  should  be  willing  to  go  before  their 
constituents  and  support  their  position. 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is 
the  need  for  this  House  to  be  candid  with 
itself.  Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  bemoaned  the  reckless  spending 
policies  in  which  this  counti-y  has  in- 
dulged. Only  yesterday,  a  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  predicted  that  Con- 
gress will  be  taking  a  hard  line  approach 
to  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees.  If  we 
really  believe  what  we  say  about  the  need 
to  cut  Government  spending,  then  we 
must  prove  it. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  already 
convinced  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
more  concerned  with  ourselves  than  with 
the  good  of  the  country.  By  refusing  to 
at  least  go  on  the  record  in  this  matter, 
we  will  only  confirm  that  suspicion. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
must  hold  itself  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  expect,  and  deserve,  no 
less. 


FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  WITH- 
OUT INFLATION  LET  US  CUT  THE 
TAX  RATES  INSTEAD  OF  TRYING 
TO  SPEND  OUR  WAY 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ICEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks yesterday  I  mentioned  that  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  was  the  most  sub- 
stantial tax  reduction  the  Congress  has 
ever  authorized  since  the  1920's.  Its  im- 
pact was  such  that  total  individual  in- 
come tax  liabilities  were  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 20  percent.  This  was  accom- 
plished primarily  by  reducing  the  high- 
est marginal  tax  rate  from  91  to  70  per- 
cent, and  reducing  the  lowest  rate  from 
20  to  14  percent.  The  immediate  results 
were  evident  in  a  rise  in  employment  and 
a  drop  in  inflation  with  a  sustained 
period  of  real  economic  growth. 

Today,  however,  a  considerable  amount 
of  inflation  has  eroded  real  income  and 
vital  investment  in  our  economy.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  pushing  all  incomes 
into  higher  tax  brackets  without  in- 
creasing the  real  purchasing  power  of 
those  incomes.  The  result  is  that  almost 
evei-yone  is  paying  a  higher  proportion 
of  their  income  in  taxes  than  they  were 
in  1964. 

By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  early 
1960's  only  about  3  percent  of  all  tax  re- 
turns were  subject  to  marginal  tax  rates 
over  30  percent.  Today,  nearly  a  third  of 
all  tax  returns  are  in  these  higher  brack- 
ets. If  Congress  does  not  act,  there  will 
be  a  25-  to  30-percent  increase  in  taxes 
for  all  Americans  by  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high  tax  rates  have  built 
into  our  tax  system  strong  disincentives 
to  production.  Investment,  and  employ- 
ment which  in  turn  is  preventing  real 
economic  growth.  If  we  can  remove  these 
disincentives  by  substantially  reducing 
tax  rates  in  the  same  way  President  Ken- 
nedy did  in  the  early  1960's,  we  will  have 
such  a  stimulus  to  new  investment,  pro- 
duction,   and    jobs    creation    that    the 


Treasury  would  actually  make  up  for  the 
tax  cuts  through  increased  revenues  and 
reduced  transfer  payments.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened  after  passage  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 1  think  it  is  time 
we  followed  that  example  and  left  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  hard-working 
American  people.  In  the  interest  of  equi- 
ty and  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  work 
production  and  investment,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  permanent  reduction 
in  the  tax  rates  for  all. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
ESCORT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES  INTO 
THE  CHAMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
into  the  Chamber  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Br.*.demas)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki), 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  . 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Roybal)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Monday,  January  31, 
1977,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes a.m.) ,  the  House  stood  In  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


MEETING  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

Tlie  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loy)  announced  the  Ambassadors,  Min- 
isters, and  Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign 
governments. 

(At  11  o'clock  and  35  minutes,  a.m.,) 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  tlie  United  Mexican  States,  President 
Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 

President  Lopez  Portillo,  escorted  by 
the  Committee  of  Representatives,  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the  House, 
it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem  It  a 
high  personal  honor  and  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  His  Excellency.  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo.  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States. 


[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

President  LOPEZ  PORTILLO.  Mr. 
Speaker,  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  a  great  honor  to  stand  before 
you  and  a  privilege  to  bring  you  a  mes- 
sage from  my  people,  the  people  of 
Mexico. 

I  seek  imderstanding,  balance,  and  re- 
spect. 

I  offer  our  good  will;  good,  because  In 
our  circumstances  we  are  willing  to  treat 
others  as  we  would  wish  others  to  treat 
us,  even  if  those  circumstances  were 
changed.  That,  I  know,  is  the  golden  rule, 
valid  among  men  as  among  nations.  By 
following  it,  we  can  become  better  peo- 
ple and  rise  above  that  other  law  which 
holds  that  he  who  owns  the  gold  makes 
the  rules.  The  world  of  the  arbitrary  is 
based  on  the  latter.  The  world  of  democ- 
racy, of  the  just,  is  based  on  the  former. 

Allow  me  to  refer  to  some  known  facts : 

We  are  geographic  neighbors,  sharing 
a  border  more  than  3,000  kilometers  in 
length.  We  exemplify  two  different  his- 
torical experiences  within  the  concept  of 
what  was,  at  one  time,  a  new  world. 

You  constitute  a  powerful  political 
unit,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  be  powerful. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  being  power- 
ful. It  is  also  difficult  to  be  the  neighbor 
of  a  nation  as  powerful  as  yours.  We  run 
two  grave  risks:  arrogance,  which  is  easy 
but  sterile,  and  submission,  which  is  easy 
but  abject. 

We  have  chosen  instead  the  diflBcult 
path  of  dignity,  based  on  the  liberty  we 
want  to  maintain  and  the  responsibility 
we  wish  to  assume.  That  path  has 
brought  me  here  today. 

To  those  who  hold  to  one  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  our  ideological  geometry,  my 
presence  here  means  that  I  have  come 
to  receive  instructions  from  the  seat 
of  empire;  to  adherents  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, it  means  that  I  have  come  to 
smooth  the  way  for  denationalized  and 
untrammeled  business. 

Rather,  I  affirm  that  I  have  come  be- 
fore you  as  the  Constitutional  President 
of  my  country  to  present  the  real  facts 
of  our  situation  and  the  problems  they 
imply  at  a  moment  which  is  of  critical 
importance  to  us.  What  can  a  president 
offer,  and  what  should  he  demand  of  his 
powerful  neighbors,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced, as  I  am.  of  the  actuality  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  and  of  the  political 
option  it  entails,  whereby  we  seek  to 
combine  liberty  with  justice  in  a  world 
in  which,  as  we  have  said  befoi-e,  there 
are  those  who  sacrifice  liberty  to  justice, 
others  who  have  instituted  a  Leviathan 
of  order,  sacrificing  both  liberty  and 
justice,  and  still  others  who  have  lost 
everything  in  a  sea  of  disorder? 

We  want  imderstanding.  I  have  studied 
the  American  Revolution  at  length.  I 
know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  rational  product  of  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment.  It  was  the  first  to  be 
written,  and  is  now  almost  tv;c  hundred 
years  old,  which  speaks  for  the  genius 
and  congruity  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  it  is 
based. 
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Lincoln,  that  colossu; 
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In  meeting  this 
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Undoubtedly,  these 
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a  solution — rather  than  to  punish  the 
sinners. 

I  consider  that  for  some  time  now,  in- 
dividual nations  have  been  unable  to 
solve  basic  problems  by  their  own  efforts 
alone.  International  solutions  are  inev- 
itable, and  there  are,  of  course,  many: 
some  bilateral,  others  multilateral; 
some  specific,  others  general. 

Some  are  based  on  dominating  politi- 
cal hegemony,  others  on  economic  pow- 
er, including  that  power  which  is  begin- 
ning to  be  dangerous  even  to  the  power- 
ful— a  stateless,  faceless  power  that  is 
transnational. 

None  of  these  hegemonic  solutions 
clearly  reveal  their  purposes,  nor  do  they 
expose  themselves  to  the  light  of  reason, 
right  or  simple  conscience. 

My  people  believe  that  national  lacks 
can  only  be  remedied  by  rights  and  ob- 
ligations assumed  through  sovereign,  free 
and  responsible  participation  in  open  and 
established  fonuns. 

This  is  the  alternative  the  world  faces: 
hegemonies  that  are  veiled  because  they 
cannot  be  openly  admitted,  or  sovereign- 
ties that  make  commitments  because  in 
doing  so  they  express  their  will  to  im- 
prove; the  road  we  want  to  follow  is  the 
latter.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  people's 
sovereignty  before  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  American  people. 
We  share  a  common  reality.  Let  us 
make  of  its  contradictions  a  conscious, 
open  and  rational  expression  of  prob- 
lems. In  this  way  we  shall  move  forward 
toward  a  solution  favorable  to  both.  Our 
shared  problems  involve  both  people  and 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  Some 
are  licit,  others  are  not. 

We  are  neighbors,  and  we  shall  go  on 
being  neighbors  as  long  as  the  earth 
circles  the  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States 
is  concerned  over  many  problems  with 
many  countries.  Mainly,  of  course,  with 
industrialized  nations:  problems  of  se- 
curity, nuclear  balance,  limitation  of  the 
arms  race,  the  search  for  favorable  con- 
ditions for  United  States  trade  and  for- 
eign investment,  as  well  as  other  ques- 
tions such  as  exploration  of  the  moon. 
Mars  and,  soon,  Jupiter.  Someone  must 
attack  these  problems  in  order  to  face 
the  future. 

There  are  also  questions  pending  be- 
tween this  great  nation  and  developing 
countries :  the  Middle  East  conflict,  cur- 
rently in  abeyance,  with  its  implications 
for  oil  politics,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
problems  of  hegemonic  influence,  of  pov- 
erty, oppression  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion, which  forebode  international  tur- 
bulence in  the  near  future. 

It  would  appear  that  for  the  United 
States,  the  basic  problems  with  Latin 
America  are  limited  to  the  negotiations 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  evolution 
of  relations  with  Cuba.  The  repression  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  constitutes  an- 
other though  lesser  irritant,  due  to  the 
reaction  of  the  American  liberal  sector. 
As  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  a  spe- 
cial policy  was  established  in  1933.  when 
President  Roosevelt  stated:  "In  the  field 
of  world  policy  I  would  dedicate  this  na- 


tion to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor— 
the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects 
himself  and  because  he  does  so,  respects 
the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who 
respects  his  obligations  and  respects  the 
sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with 
a  world  of  neighbors". 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  recent  events, 
incidents  which  under  different  circum- 
stances would  have  been  dealt  with  by 
our  embassies,  have  been  ruthlessly 
brought  to  light  and  given  unprecedented 
publicity  that  has  exposed  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  in  a 
sometimes  virulent  and  not  always  ob- 
jective manner. 

A  whole  series  of  factors  has  trans- 
formed the  traditional  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Financ- 
ing, trade,  currency,  foreign  investment, 
tourism,  migrant  labor,  drug  traffic,  pris- 
oners, and  relations  with  the  Third 
World  have  aU  taken  on  new  political 
dimensions. 

All  these  problems  derive  from  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  development  on  either 
side  of  the  long  border  which  is  the 
busiest  in  the  world.  In  order  of  impor- 
tance, you  are  our  first  client  and  we 
are  your  fourth.  The  balance  of  trade  is 
very  unfavourable  to  us  and,  at  times, 
restrictions  are  placed  on  imports  that 
might  eliminate  the  deficit,  thus  aggra- 
vating our  economic  problems  by  caus- 
ing unemployment.  It  is  understandable 
that  many  of  our  men  want  to  work  in 
your  country  in  order  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  times  and  places.  Due  to  these 
and  other  well-known  and  reprehensible 
reasons,  some  of  our  people,  together 
with  some  of  yours,  cultivate  drug  crops 
and  deal  in  narcotics.  Therefore  many 
of  the  problems  that  bother  you  the  most 
are  closely  related  to  our  economic 
problems. 

Mexico  must  solve  its  own  problems 
and  you  should  examine  those  of  your 
decisions  which  may  adversely  affect  or 
undermine  our  development  efforts  and, 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  political  ideal 
of  international  coexistence. 

Mexico  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  now. 
the  leader  of  any  continent  or  group  of 
countries.  Our  past  major  conflicts  have 
taught  us  hard  lessons.  We  fought  alone, 
and  alone  won  our  independence  and 
liberties.  Neither  do  we  proclaim  isola- 
tion, because  it  is  politically  unattain- 
able in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  If  we 
propose  solutions  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  different  peoples,  we  do  so 
with  deep  respect  for  their  national 
characters,  as  we  are  convinced  that 
universality  can  only  be  attained 
through  national  solutions.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  leadership,  but  of  participa- 
tion. 

I  have  come  to  contribute  an  aware- 
ness of  reality  and  a  conception  of  prob- 
lems from  our  point  of  view,  which  we 
ask  you  to  take  into  consideration.  I 
have  come  to  agree  to  continue  reaching 
agreements,  because  neither  dialogue 
nor  analysis  should  cease. 

I  am  here  to  remind  you  that  our 
common  American  continent  continues 
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south  of  the  border,  that  it  requires 
from  your  powerful  nation  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sensible  policy  based  on 
efficient  mechanisms  that  will  help  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  fundamental  prob- 
lems; a  policy  aimed  at  achieving  a 
lasting  equilibrium  that  only  your  gov- 
ernment, as  such,  can  establish,  because 
the  private  interests  that  today  almost 
exclusively  rule  our  relationship  are  un- 
able, or  perhaps,  unwilling  to  attain 
that  balance. 

I  have  come  to  insist  that  unless  a 
new  international  economic  order,  based 
on  rights  and  obligations,  is  put  into 
effect,  it  wdll  not  be  surprising  if  weak 
countries  despair  in  the  absence  of 
guarantees  of  fair  treatment  that  often 
means  survival  itself  and  seek  to  unite, 
as  the  strong  do,  in  order  to  overcome 
our  weakness  when  faced  with  lack  of 
understanding  or  abuse.  This  is  not  a 
crime,  nor  does  it  deserve  punishment;  it 
deserves  a  solution. 

In  short,  we,  like  you,  want  a  better 
world  for  our  children;  we  want  to  be 
freer  and  more  respected;  we  want 
peace  and  justice.  To  a  great  extent,  at 
least  where  my  country  is  concerned, 
this  depends  mainly  on  the  industrial- 
ized coimtries. 

I  have  come  to  pose  again  a  serious 
question  that  I  once  put  before  an  in- 
ternational forum:  Does  humanity  be- 
long to  the  industrialized  countries,  or  do 
they  belong  to  humanity? 

That  is  why  I  have  said  it  is  difficult 
to  be  powerful.  But  how  gratifying  it 
must  be  to  know  oneself  to  be  strong 
and  to  deserve  that  power. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 
accompanied  by  the  Committee  of 
Escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  James  T.  Mol- 
loy)  escorted  the  invited  guests,  the 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charges 
d'affaires  of  foreign  governments,  from 
the  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  the  House  will  continue  in  recess 
until  approximately  12:20  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
TO  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  well  knows,  a  great  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
issue  of  the  pay  raise.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  made  by  the  Speaker 
and  others  of  the  leadership  here  yester- 
day that  we  are  to  be  denied  that  right. 
However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
also  knows,  the  pay  raise  will  take  effect, 
as  I  understand  it,  Saturday  at  midnight 
imless  this  House  acts  in  some  manner. 
We  would  hope  that  the  leadership  might 
reconsider  its  present  stand  and  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  whatever  man- 
ner, either  today  or  tomorrow,  that  legis- 
lation so  that  there  could  be  a  vote.  And, 
against  that  remote  possibility,  we  would 
also  hope  the  leadership  would  be  willing 
to  remain  in  session. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  re- 
spond to  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  fully  recog- 
nizes, the  rules  of  the  House  are  being 
followed.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  makes  no  implication  that 
anybody  in  the  leadership  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  has  endeavored  in  any  way,  or 
in  any  respect  or  under  any  circum- 
stances to  thwart  or  obstruct  or  to 
change  those  rules.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  also  well  aware  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  available  to  every  Member 
of  the  House.  The  rules  are  being  followed 
and  that  is  about  all  that  one  can  expect 
of  a  parliamentary  body. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  further 
is  it  then  the  majority  leadership  posi- 
tion that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  vote 
on  the  issue  even  in  the  event  that  we 
should  stay  in  session? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  JS  the  gentleman  will 


yield  still  further,  those  possibilities  exist 
within  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  and  that  if  a  manifest 
will  existed  among  a  substantial  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  that  it 
would  have  been  expressed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  have  brought  this  matter 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
is  aware  of  the  numbers  and  is  aware  of 
the  great  thrust  some  years  ago.  in  1967, 
I  believe,  when  the  law  was  enacted  cre- 
ating the  system,  in  which  editorialists 
in  the  newspapers,  and  others,  through- 
out the  country,  were  urging  that  Con- 
gress take  this  question  out  of  the  polit- 
ical arena  by  creating  a  commission,  and 
a  high  level,  blue  ribbon  commission,  to 
make  those  determinations.  In  response 
to  those  objections,  and  in  response  to 
that  great  will  that  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
political  arena,  the  Congress  did  enact 
that  legislation,  and  the  legislation  is 
being  followed.  The  law  is  being  followed. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  although  it  does  seem 
difficult  at  times  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  political  arena. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  very 
lucid  response  given  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
charges  the  law  is  not  being  followed  or 
the     rules     are     not     being     followed. 

Obviously  the  gentleman  knows  what 
the  request  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  making,  and  that  others  in 
the  body  have  made  repeatedly  over  the 
last  few  days,  which  is  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  vote.  Obviously,  if  we  are  not 
here,  we  cannot  vote,  and  so  against  the 
possibility  that  we  might  have  a  chance 
to  vote,  I  would  object  to  the  request. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  115 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  115) 
disapproving  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
pay  of  Federal  officials  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1978,  which  was  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley). 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  115 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  accordance  with  section  225(1)  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  643: 
Public  Law  90-206).  hereby  disapproves  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E) 
of  section  225(f)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967,  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Spe^iker 
the  right  to  object,  for 
viously  stated,  I  do  feel 
stay  here  and  vote  on  the 
It  would  be  my  intentioi 
roll  call  vote  on  the  motion 
if  it  is  put,  and  we  can 
vote  to  show  those  who  are 
here.  For  that  reason.  I  obpect 

The  SPEAKER.  Do  I 
gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER. 


I  renew 
request     that 
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objection  to 
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<Mr.   MICHEL   asked 
permission  to  address  th  i 
minute  and   to  revise 
remarks.  • 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr. 
time    to    inquire    of    the 
majority  leader  the 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
will  be  clearly  the  busiest 
gress  h?is  had  this  session 
doubtedly  one   of   the 
weeks  that  we  can  have 
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suggest  the  importance  o; 
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noon.  There  will  be  first  a 
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Following  that  four  bills 
under  suspension  of  the 
on  suspension  will  be 
end  of  all  suspensions.  Tho ; 

H.R.  26— Providing  for 
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H.R.  27— Providing 
portation  for  elderly  anc 
persons ; 

H.R.  735— Relating  to 
aliens  to  register  aircraft 

H.R.  736 — Relating  to 
emergency  locator  transm 

Following  that  there  w 
the  helium  rescission  bill 

House  Resolution  261- 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  110,  and 
we  would  hope  to  complete  consideration 
of  that  resolution  on  Wednesday. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
the  House  would  meet  at  11  a.m.  and  be 
considering  H.R.  11.  providing  increased 
authorization  for  the  1976  public  works 
jobs  program,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  it  is 
planned  that  the  House  will  adjourn  by 
3  p.m.  on  Fridays  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on 
other  days  except  Wednesdays  when  cir- 
cumstances may  require  us  to  meet  quite 
late. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Do  I  understand  now 
from  the  majority  leader  that  the  last 
statement  he  made  would  apply  for  all 
days  for  the  balance  of  the  session? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  a  plan  that  has 
been  agreed  to  earlier  that  would  last  for 
the  first  several  months  of  the  session, 
during  which  time  we  can  test  its  validity 
and  see  how  well  it  accommodates  the 
problems  and  the  needs  of  the  House  and 
the  committees  of  the  House.  The  idea 
would  be  that  we  would  have  a  target 
that  Members  could  rely  upon  for  daily 
adjournment  but  that  Members,  because 
of  that,  must  expect  to  remain  on 
Wednesdays  until  all  business  is  com- 
pleted that  has  been  scheduled  for  those 
days. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  us  take  for  example 
next  Tuesday  when  there  are  several  sus- 
pensions scheduled  and  general  debate 
on  the  concurrent  resolution,  and  we  get 
to  5:30  and  only  half  of  the  time  has  ex- 
pired for  the  general  debate,  would  it  be 
the  gentleman's  view  that  we  simply  hold 
fast  to  5:30  and  carry  over  the  general 
debate  until  the  following  day  or  would 
there  be  a  degree  of  flexibility  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  are  only  a  few  more 
speakers,  let  us  wrap  up  general  debate, 
so  it  does  run  to  a  quarter  of  6  or  6 
o'clock 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tlie  plan  would  be  to 
follow  this  program  that  was  established 
earlier  this  year  and  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue until  May  15.  That  therefore  would 
imply  tiiat  we  would  rise  or  plan  to  rise 
at  or  about  5:30.  It  was  hoped  we  would 
conclude  most  of  the  general  debate  by 
that  hour.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  so,  then 
of  course  general  debate  would  have  to 
be  continued  the  following  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  of  course 
there  is  the  usual  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays  or  object  to 
the  vote? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  an- 
nounce so  the  Members  may  understand, 
this  is  a  question  on  adjourning  to  Mon- 
day next.  If  the  House  fails  to  adjourn 
to  Monday  we  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11 
a.m.  In  the  event  there  is  no  quorum  to- 
morrow the  House  will  meet  on  Saturday 
at  11  a.m.  I  just  want  the  Members  to 
understand  the  procedure  and  what  may 
happen. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  109,  nays  224, 
not  voting  98,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  22) 
YEAS— 109 


Alexander 

Flood 

Pattlson,  N.T. 

Ammerman 

Foley 

Preyer 

Annunzlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Price 

Applegate 

Fraser 

Rangel 

Badillo 

Glaimo 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

Rodino 

Blanchard 

Hall 

Rooney 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Rose 

Boiling 

Holland 

Rostenkowski 

Brademas 

Howard 

Roybal 

Breaux 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Seiberllng 

Brodhead 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Brooks 

Krebs 

Simon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Krueger 

Sisk 

Burke,  Mass. 

Le  Fante 

Solarz 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Stark 

Burton,  PhUUp  McCormack 

Steed 

Butler 

McPall 

Stokes 

Carter 

McKay 

Thompson 

Chisholm 

Michel 

Tonry 

Clay 

Mikva 

Udall 

Collins,  m. 

Milford 

Ullman 

Corman 

MUler,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlin 

Cotter 

Mineta 

Vanik 

Daniel,  Dan 

Min'sh 

Vento 

Danielson 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Waggonner 

de  la  Garza 

Moss 

Waxman 

Dellums 

Murphy,  ni. 

WiRgins 

Dicks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dingell 

Murtha 

WUson,  Tex. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Myers,  Michael 

Wolff 

Eckhardt 

Nedzi 

Wright 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nix 

Yates 

Edwards,  Calif 

No:  an 

Young,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

Oberstar 

Zablockl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fatten 

Fascell 

Patterson 
NAYS— 224 

Allen 

Broomfleld 

Drinan 

Ambro 

Brown,  Mich. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Anderson, 

Broyhill 

Edgar 

Calif. 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  Okla 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burgener 

Ertel 

Andrews, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Evans.  Del. 

N.  Dak. 

Byron 

Evans,  Oa. 

Archer 

Caputo 

Evans,  Ind, 

Ashbrook 

Carr 

Fenwick 

Ashley 

Cavanaugh 

Findley 

Aspin 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

AuCoin 

Clausen, 

Pithlan 

Badham 

DonH. 

Plynt 

Ba  falls 

Cochran 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Baldus 

Cohen 

Fountain 

Barnard 

Coleman 

Prenzel 

Baucus 

Conable 

Prey 

Bauman 

Corcoran 

Oammage 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cornell 

Gaydos 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Coughlin 

Gephardt 

Bedell 

Crane 

Gibbons 

Benjamin 

D' Amours 

Gilman 

Bennett 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

GInn 

Bevill 

Davis 

GUckman 

Blouin 

Derrick 

Qoldwater 

Boland 

Derwinski 

Goodling 

Bonker 

Devine 

Gore 

Bowen 

Dickinson 

Gradison 

Breckinridge 

Dodd 

Grassley 

Brinkley 

Downey 

Gudger 
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Guyer 

Lundlne 

Roe 

Hagedorn 

McClory 

Rogers 

Hamilton 

McDade 

Rousselot 

Hammer- 

McDonald 

Runnels 

schmldt 

McEwen 

St  Germain 

Hanley 

McHugh 

Sarasln 

Hannaford 

Madigan 

Satterfleld 

Hansen 

Mahon 

Schroeder 

Harris 

Markey 

Schulze 

Harsha 

Marks 

SebelluB 

Heckler 

Martin 

Sharp 

Hefner 

Mathls 

Shuster 

Hlghtower 

Mattox 

Sikes 

Hillls 

Mazzoll 

Skelton 

HoUenbeck 

Meyner 

Skubitz 

Holt 

Mikulski 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Hubbard 

Miller,  Ohio 

Snyder 

Huckaby 

Moakley 

Spellman 

Hughes 

Moffett 

Spence 

Hyde 

Mollohan 

Stanton 

Ichord 

Montgomery 

Stelger 

Ireland 

Moore 

Stockman 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Jeffords 

Myers,  Gary 

Studds 

Jenkins 

Myers,  Ind. 

Thone 

Jones,  Okla. 

Natcher 

Thornton 

Kasten 

Neal 

Traxler 

Kazen 

Nichols 

Treen 

Kelly 

Nowak 

Trible 

Kemp 

O'Brien 

Tsongas 

Keys 

Panetta 

Volkmer 

Kildee 

Pease 

Walgren 

Kindness 

Pepper 

Walker 

Kostmayer 

Perkins 

Wampler 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Whalen 

Lagomarsino 

Pike 

White 

Latta 

Poage 

Whltehurst 

Leach 

Pressler 

Whitley 

Lederer 

Quayle 

Whltten 

Lent 

Quie 

Wilson,  Bob 

Levitas 

RahaU 

Winn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Wlrth 

Long,  Md. 

Rhodes 

Wylle 

Lott 

Richmond 

Yatron 

Lujan 

Rinaldo 

Young,  Fla. 

Luken 

Rlsenhoover 

Young,  Mo. 

NOT  VOTXNG- 

-98 

Abdnor 

Forsythe 

Pettis 

Addabbo 

Puqua 

Prltchard 

Akaka 

Harkln 

Pursell 

Anderson,  ni. 

Harrington 

Qulllen 

Armstrong 

Heftel 

Railsback 

Beiienson 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Biaggi 

Horton 

Robinson 

Bonior 

Jenrette 

Roncallo 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rudd 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ruppe 

Burton,  John 

Jordan 

Russo 

Carney 

Ketchum 

Ryan 

Chappell 

Koch 

Santlnl 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

Sawyer 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Scheuer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Slack 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Conyers 

McKinney 

Staggers 

Comwell 

Maguire 

Steers 

Delaney 

Mann 

Stump 

Dent 

Marlenee 

Symms 

Diggs 

Marriott 

Taylor 

Dornan 

Meeds 

Teague 

Early 

Metcalfe 

Tucker 

Eilberg 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Emery 

Moorhead, 

Walsh 

English 

Calif. 

Watkins 

Pary 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Weaver 

Pish 

Mottl 

Weiss 

Plippo 

Oakar 

Wydler 

Plorio 

Obey 

Young,  Alaska 

Flowers 

Ottinger 

Zeferettl 

Messrs.  STRATTON,  MURPHY  of 
Pennsylvania,  BONKER,  and  FINDLEY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it 
will  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMOR- 
ROW, FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  18,  1977, 
TO  FILE  REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  February  18,  1977,  to 
file  the  report  to  accompany  that  por- 
tion of  House  Resolution  287  which  was 
referred  to  and  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


AN  ACT  OF  FUTILITY 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  ever 
saw  an  exercise  in  futility  it  has  occurred 
just  today.  Why  in  the  world  do  we  vote 
not  to  adjourn  when  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  tomor- 
row? If  it  is  a  protest  vote  then  it  is  silly 
and  it  does  not  mean  one  thing  and  it  is 
not  going  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  or  to  anyone  else.  But,  for  my- 
self, I  want  to  go  back  to  the  hills  of 
Kentucky.  Mammy  Bradshaw  is  sick  and 
I  want  to  see  her 

If  we  have  any  business  here  then  I 
am  willing  to  stay  here. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  would  take  a  little  courage 
into  themselves  and  vote  their  convic- 
tions, which  they  are  not  doing,  I  am 
afraid — and  I  say  that  in  all  candor  and 
sincerity. 

Anyway,  let  us  have  a  good  weekend. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  ON  THE 
PAY  RAISE 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  vote  that  would  keep  us  here  tomor- 
row, I  call  on  the  most  honorable  leader- 
ship of  this  House  to  use  their  influence 
to  bring  from  the  committee,  for  our  con- 
sideration tomorrow,  the  congressional 
pay  raise  bill  so  that  we  may  go  on  rec- 
ord as  voting  it  up  or  down,  as  the  true 
democratic  process  demands.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  that,  and  to 
utilize  this  time  when  we  are  back  here 
tomorrow,  indeed,  as  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  just  said,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
futility  and  a  total  waste  of  time.  But  it 
need  not  be  so  if  those  in  position  of 
leadership  will  exercise  their  preroga- 
tives and  responsibilities. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 


like  to  ask  the  question  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  agenda  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond there  is  no  business  scheduled  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  With  his  permission, 
then  I  will  go  back  to  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  see  Mammy 
Bradshaw. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtTIRY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  a  result  of  the 
vote  not  to  adjourn  over  until  Monday 
and  the  announcement  that  the  House 
would  reconvene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 
Are  there  any  circumstances  that  the 
Chair  could  perceive  under  which  the 
pay  raise  legislation  would  be  considered 
by  the  House  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  only  possibility 
would  be  if  unanimous  consent  were 
asked,  and  the  Chair  would  recognize  a 
gentleman  cr  gentlewoman  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  if  there  were  not  an  objection, 
then  there  would  be  a  vote.  That  would 
be  the  only  possibility.  The  Chair  has 
been  informed  that  there  will  be  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


THE  HOUSE  HAS  ACTED 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  was  just  asked,  and  it  is  be- 
in5  asked  elsewhere,  how  could  tlie  House 
act  on  the  matter  of  the  more  than  23,000 
people  who  are  affected  by  Uie  Presiden- 
tial Pay  Commission  recommendation  as 
submitted  by  President  I'ord.  The  House 
has  acted.  By  unanimous,  consent  the 
committee  which  I  chaired  invited  ail 
three  major  networks  in,  and  they  tele- 
vised, live,  the  meeting,  at  which  the  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  who 
was  present  offered  th?  same  resolution 
that  has  been  discussed  here.  Debate  took 
place.  RoUcall  votes  occurred,  and  by  a 
vote  of  4  to  1  and  4  to  0  we  rejected  each 
of  the  resolutions  that  was  then  pending 
before  the  committee. 

The  House  has  acted,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  in  the  way  in  which  the  House 
has  traditionally  acted  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  committee  system  on  im- 
portant legislation.  I,  on  the  basis  of  the 
exi^erience  we  have  had  with  this  com- 
mittee, earnestly  solicit  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  playing  games  to 
understand  that  grandstand  stunts  will 
do  nothing  to  enhance  the  public's 
understanding  of  its  impression  of  the 
image  of  this  institution.  The  tactics  be- 
ing followed  today  do  nothing  but  keep 
us  from  getting  on  with  the  more  im- 
portant things  this  House  should  be 
doing. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIlSON 
nia.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Miehigin 
gentleman  from  Califori 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHlsON 
nip,.  I  should  just  like  to 
I  will  be  here  tomorroi' 
here  Saturday,  and  I  wi, 
object  to  any  request  for 
sent  on  each  day  that  w 


I  yield  to  the 
la. 

of  Caliior- 
re  rve  notice  that 
and  I  will  be 
1  be  prepared  to 
unanimous  con- 
meet. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOUjlNMENT 
TO  MONDAY, 
AT  11:30  O'CLOCK 


FEBRJARY 


AM. 


dil 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan 
ask  unanimous  consent 
House  adjourns  today, 
11:30  o'clock  a.m.  on 
The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserv 
object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Speaker's  response 
the  inquiry  of  the  _ 
tucky  (Mr.  Carter)  that 
the  leadership  will  penn|t 
to  come  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  Then; 
which  under  the  rules 
any    jurisdiction,    nor 
whatsoever  can  the 
House  bring  this  resolu 
House.  The  Chair  noticei  [ 
219  Members  voted  not 
there  is  no  possible 
leadership  can  bring  thL 
The  gentleman  is  well 

Mr.   BAUMAN.   The 
Maryland,  further 
object,  regrets  that  this 
be  permitted  to  come  to 
thing  of  this  nature  and 
tude  the  gentleman  from 
have  hoped  the  leadership 
a  vote.  It  is  clear  that 
want  such  a  vote  in  view 
two-thirds  of  the  House 
to  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^-e 
the    request    of    the 
Michigan? 

Mr.     ASHBROOK. 
object. 

I  was  on  my  feet  and  I 
The  SPEAKER.   The 
on  his  feet  and  the  „  _ 
and  so  when  the  House 
it   will  adjourn   to  meet 
11  a.m. 


.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
that  when  the 
;  adjourn  until 

Mdnday  next. 

th  ;re  objection  to 
g  sntleman    from 


ng  the  right  to 
I  understand 
to  be  earlier  to 
gentlepian  from  Ken- 
there  is  no  way 
the  pay  raise 


th; 
ii 


manrer 


reserv  ng 


PROPOSED  PAY 

fMr.  MAZZOLI  asked 
permission  to  address 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  ^ 
appreciate  the  indulgence 
man  from  Michigan  in 
advice.  I  would  propound 
the  gentleman  from 
willing. 

This  pay  raise  appears 
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Oi  Califor- 
the  gentleman 


OVER 
21.  1977. 


is  no  way  in 

leadership  has 

any   manner 

leadership  of  this 

ion  before  the 

that  well  over 

;o  adjourn,  but 

in  which  the 

legislation  up. 

awire  of  that. 

gpntleman  from 

the  right  to 

natter  will  not 

vote.  In  some- 

of  this  magni- 

1  Maryland  would 

would  allow 

many  Members 

>f  the  fact  that 

oday  voted  not 

objection  to 
ge^itleman    from 

M:  •.    Speaker,    I 

object. 

Centleman  was 

gentleman  objects, 

adjourns  today 

tomorrow  at 


RAISE 

md  was  given 
House  for  1 


th? 


Speaker.  I  would 
of  the  gentle- 
giving  me  some 
a  question  to 
Michigan,  if  he  is 


1 3  be  inevitable 


and  everything  appears  to  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  as  of  today.  As  the  gentleman 
knows  I  appeared  before  his  committee 
urging  there  be  a  vote  on  this  issue.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  clarify 
what  happens  next  October,  if  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  does  not  report  a  bill 
or  take  any  action  on  the  congressional 
pay  raise  matters.  Do  we  then  become 
qualified  for  two  separate  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  next  October 
without  having  a  vote  on  the  issue? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  I  have  to  tell 
him  honestly  that  my  committee  has 
outlined  a  set  of  recommendations  which 
include  the  recommendation  patterned 
on  the  Whalen  proposal  that  would  af- 
fect the  matter  when  pay  raises  go  into 
effect  in  the  future,  but  we  did  not  have 
before  us  nor  did  we  consider  the  Com- 
parability Act,  which  is  not  involved  in 
the  matter  being  discussed  and  which 
has  everybody  excited  now. 

Had  this  House  and  the  other  body 
not  played  some  election  year  politics  in 
1974,  we  would  not  be  facing  the  trauma 
that  some  people  seem  to  feel  over  this 
issue  at  the  moment.  In  1975  for  the  first 
time,  there  went  into  eflFect  a  provision 
that  linked  the  legislative  compensation 
to  the  rest  of  the  Government  on  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases,  and  only 
one  of  the  two  adjustments  since  then 
has  gone  into  effect.  I  found  during  these 
hearings  that  most  Members  of  the 
House  do  not  know  what  their  salarv  is 
because  everybody  thinks  it  is  $44,60o! 
It  is  not.  It  is  over  $46,800  now.  But  we 
voted  in  the  House  last  year  to  deny  our- 
selves the  money  in  the  current  budget 
appropriation  for  legislative  compensa- 
tion. The  statute  that  raised  that  level 
of  compensation  is  still  in  effect. 

And  assuming  that  the  cost-of-living 
index  was  on  a  continual  rise,  the  rec- 
ommendation or  the  effect  of  that  statute 
would  be  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  everyone  in  the  Government  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  by  the  same  percent- 
age. Had  we  had  that  device  in  place  and 
received  exactly  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
justments that  the  General  Schedule 
employees  got,  there  would  not  be  any 
adjustment  necessarj-  now.  The  Peterson 
Commission  would  have,  we  presume,  re- 
ported that  the  compensation  of  the'  top 
executives  and  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  staff 
and  the  military  people,  who  will  receive 
an  increase  when  the  rate  for  Level  V 
goes  up,  was  adequate  because  it  would 
have  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  it  is,  the  automatic  increases  for 
the  rest  of  the  Government  employees 
have  amounted  to  approximately  65  per- 
cent during  the  period  of  time  when  the 
23.000  plus  people  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion received  a  5-percent  increase. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  indulging  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  believe  that  come 
next  October  there  will  be  two  separate 
cost-of-living  increases  for  us  that  will 


be  effective  without  a  vote,  without  any 
further  action  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  I  admire 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  have  worked 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  committee  would  look 
into  that  matter. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  are  not  entitled  to 
anymore  cost-of-living  Increases,  but 
beyond  that,  to  decide  whether  this  pro- 
cedure is  the  best  procedure,  I  think.  Is 
the  job  of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  There  would 
only  be  one  Increase  next  October,  not 
two,  assuming  that  there  Is  a  compara- 
bility increase  for  the  General  Schedule 
employees. 


February  17,  197 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,   FEB- 
RUARY 21,  1977,  AT  11:55  A.M. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  v/hen  the 
House  adjoiu-ns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11:55  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  reservation  is  al- 
ready made. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan 
this  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  there  is 
not  any  business  on  the  calendar  for  to- 
moiTOW  and  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  that  he  will 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  is  placed  before  the  body,  does 
that  mean  that  the  meeting  tomonow 
would  just  be  a  useless  gesture? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  suppose 
one  could  characterize  it  that  way.  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  intend  to  be  here  as  a 
backstop  if  the  gentleman  has  to  go  to 
the  bathroom  or  anything.  I  will  be  here 
to  object. 

I  have  just  spent  2  of  the  most  in- 
teresting weeks  of  my  life  in  this  body 
with  a  whole  variety  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  trying  to  tell  us  what 
to  do.  I  really  feel  very  strongly  that 
having  legislated  as  openly  as  we  did  and 
held  hearings  and  generated  some  700 
people's  testimony  that  it  is  an  insult  to 
my  committee  as  being  representative  of 
the  entire  committee  structure  of  the 
House  to  be  treated  in  this  sort  of  shabby 
fashion;  so  I  will  be  here  to  object  until 
the  cows  come  home.  We  will  not  get  a 
vote  on  this  issue  if  I  can  help  it.  We  had 
a  vote  in  my  committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
resei-ving  the  right  to  object,  when  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  made  the  mo- 
tion a  few  moments  ago.  I  did  object.  I 
do  intend  to  withdraw  that  objection.  I 
can  see  very  clearly  there  is  no  chance 


for  a  vote.  My  friend,  the  gentleman,  has 
been  very  honest  in  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  having  a  token 
session  on  Friday. 

I  am  reminded  a  little  bit,  I  would  say, 
of  the  Broadway  critic  who  observed  a 
play  some  time  ago  and  wrote,  as  a  part 
of  his  review  in  a  famous  New  York 
ne;\spaper  that,  "a  creeping  paralysis 
set  in,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  plot." 

I  thi!ik  in  many  ways  that  is  basically 
what  has  happened  here.  We  can  see  the 
plot,  whatever  else  it  is  called.  The  Amer- 
ican people  can  see  it  too.  While  I  do  have 
some  reservations,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  vain  thing  to  object,  and  on  that  basis, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  withdraw  my  prev- 
ious objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL  MOORHEAD  AND  JACK  KEMP 
INTRODUCE  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
STRIPPER  WELL  EXEMPTION  BILL 
WITH  BROAD  BIPARTISAN  SUP- 
PORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead) 
and  I  introduced  the  natural  gas  stripper 
well  exemption  bill  this  afternoon  with 
broad  bipartisan  support.  We  were  joined 
in  that  introduction  by  another  33  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

This  legislation  is  of  substantial  im- 
portance, and  so  is  the  nature  of  its  sup- 
port. Support  for  this  bill  has  come  not 
only  from  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  liberals,  moderates  and  conserva- 
tive alike,  but  also  from  those  who  op- 
pose and  those  who  support  the  total  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas.  I  think  it  can- 
not go  unnoticed  that  one  of  Its  prin- 
cipal sponsors.  Bill  Moorhead,  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  authorities  on 
energy  and  natural  gas  in  the  entire 
country,  having  served  in  prior  sessions 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation,  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Today's  bill  would  exempt  sales  by 
small  producers — very  tightly  defined — 
of  certain  natural  gas  from  regulation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
from  the  requirement  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  of  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  We  are 
legislating  here  principally  over  the 
"mom  and  pop"  wells  throughout  Ap- 
palachia  and  parts  of  the  Midwest, 
where  the  only  things  these  well  owners 
usually  have  to  their  names  are  their 
land,  a  pickup  truck,  and  these  low- 
production  wells.  These  owners  are  typi- 
cally small  farmers,  trying  very  hard 
to  earn  a  living.  In  recent  years,  the  low 
wellhead  prices  for  this  gas  have  caused 
many  wells  to  be  capped.  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  additional  wells  were 
not  drilled.  I  add,  parenthetically,  that 
because  of  the  constitutional  questions 


which  could  be  raised  if  we  treated  wells 
in  Appalachia  and  parts  of  the  Midwest 
differently  from  identical  wells  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  bill  has  been 
written  to  include  all  low-production 
natural  gas  vi'ells  meeting  the  definitions 
in  the  bill.  The  principal  effect,  however, 
would  be  on  wells  in  these  Appalachian 
and  Midwestern  areas. 

Our  bill  does  not  get  into  the  broader 
questions  of  deregulation. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  increase  the  flow 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  pipelines  by 
getting  capped  stri;5per  wells  uncapped, 
by  encouraging  the  testing  of  new  or 
improved  techniques  to  increase  flows 
from  stripper  wells  already  flowing,  and 
by  providing  more  economic  incentive  to 
operate  additional  stripper  wells. 

This  question  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance  to   the   Appalachian   region,   the 
Northeast,  and  the  Midwest  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  because  these  areas  are  where 
most  of  these  wells  are  located,  and  ad- 
ditional wells  and  additional  dollar  re- 
sources will  help  the  economies  of  those 
areas.  Second,  because  this  is  where  ad- 
ditional natural  gas  supplies  are  needed 
to  reopen  plants  and  businesses  and  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  to  keep  them  open. 
The  gas  we  need  brought  to  the  surface 
through  this  legislation  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  eastern  gas  shales 
question.  These  shales  underlie  160,000 
square  miles  in  13  States  and  contain 
tremendous  volumes  of  natural  gas  now 
trapped  within  them.  Current  estimates 
range  from  460  to  1,200  trillion  cubic  feet. 
That  volume  can  best  be  understood  by 
realizing  that  estimates  of  all  natural  gas 
reserves  in  the  entire  country — without 
those  eastern  fleld  gases — is  only  about 
240  trillion  cubic  feet.  This  gas  is  trapped 
below   Pennsylvania,   New    York,    Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 
Of  all  the  natural  gas  now  moving  in 
interstate  commerce,  about  2  to  3  percent 
of  it  derives  from  stripper  wells.  Inas- 
much as  the  latest  natural  gas  shortage 
shows  us  just  how  close — how  narrow  the 
dividing  line  is  between  having  enough 
gas  or  not  having  enough — one  can  see 
the  importance  of  doubling  or  tripling 
the  output  from  these  stripper  wells.  One 
can  also  see  the  little  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  final  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
burner  tip  for  consumers.  Yet  to  tlie 
small  producers  who  own  these  wells,  it 
would  be  enough  to  uncap  them,  try  to 
increase  the  flow,  or  start  up  new  ones. 
Several    questions    have    been    raised 
about  this  legislation,  since  we  proposed 
its  introduction,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  addressed.  I  have  already  addressed 
myself  to  the  question  as  to  which  areas 
of  the  country  are  legally  and  effectively 
encompassed  by  the  deflnition  in  the  bill. 
But  there  are  others. 

Where  did  the  deflnition  of  small  pro- 
ducer— not  in  excess  of  10  million  Mcf 
per  annum— come  from?  It  is  Congress 
most  recent  definition  of  a  small  pro- 
ducer, foimd  in  the  changes  in  the  tax 
laws  on  depletion  allowances  of  last 
Congress.  That  was  the  cutoff  used  in 
that  law,  and  we  felt  it  best  to  stick  with 


Congress  most  recent  indication  of  what 
it  considered  to  be  a  small  producer. 

Where  did  the  pressure  deflnition— 
14.05  psia — come  from?  This  is  the 
standard  pressure  classiflcation  used  by 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

How  do  we  know  this  seemingly  innoc- 
uous bill  is  not  a  backdoor  way  of  helping 
the  big  natural  gas  companies?  This  is 
taken  care  of  in  the  deflnition  of  the 
small  producer.  A  small  producer  will 
mean  an  independent  producer  of  nat- 
ural gas— so  right  there  we  declare  the 
producer  must  be  an  independent— first, 
who  is  not  afiBliated  with  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  company  or  a  producer  who  is 
not  included  within  this  definition;  two, 
whose  total  sales  of  natural  gas  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  together  with  such  sales 
of  affiliated  producers,  are  not  in  excess 
of  10  million  Mcf  at  14.05  psia  during 
any  calendar  year;  and,  three,  whose 
average  production  per  well  for  all  wells 
for  such  calendar  year  is  not  in  excess  of 
100  Mcf  per  day.  An  affiliated  producer 
is  defined  as  those  persons  who,  directly 
or  mdirectly,  control  or  are  controlled 
by.  or  are  under  common  control  with 
a  small  producer.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
tighter  definition. 

Does  this  exemption  of  one  size  of 
natural  gas  producer  not  undercut  efforts 
to  deregulate  the  entire  industry-?  It  mav 
or  It  may  not,  but  I  think  Congress'  prin- 
cipal responsibility  is  to  assure  an  in- 
creased fiow  of  natural  gas  to  homes 
factories,  schools,  and  other  institutions' 
and  this  bill  would  help  do  that 

I  think  this  answers  all  the  questions 
which  were  raised. 

The  following  Members  joined  in  the 
introduction  of  today's  legislation- 

Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dervitinski  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Flippo  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  GuYER  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harsha  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hyde  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kindness  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LoTT  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Madigan  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mollohan  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Murtha  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rudd  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Stockman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Symms  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  of  its  energy  committees 
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The  Devonian  Sha 


(By  W.  Gibson  Javorek) 
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gas  by  providing  reliable  resource  (geologic) 
data  and  developing  economic  extraction 
(fracturing)  alternatives  for  the  low- 
permeablUty  shale  formations. 

The  program  funding,  excluding  monies 
provided  by  Industry  for  commercial  demon- 
stration tests.  Is  approxlmat«ly  $10  million 
In  FY  1977,  and  planning  budgets  through 
FY  1983  are  projected  to  cumulatively 
amount  to  $80  million.  As  a  minimum 
objective,  the  program  is  expected  to  add 
3.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  reserves  of  gas  In 
the  Appalachian  Basin  and  triple  the  aver- 
age open  flow  production  rate  of  new  shale 
wells  through  fracturing  improvements, 
while  doubling  the  average  total  gas  re- 
serves added  per  well  drilled.  The  results 
could  be  much  greater. 

For  the  independent  producer  active  In  the 
Appalachian  Basin,  the  research  program 
promises  a  revival  of  drilling  for  an  area 
which  has  been  nearly  dormant  for  many 
years. 

Production  of  shale  gas  is  not  new.  Wells 
drilled  In  Predonla,  New  York,  In  the  1820's — 
150  years  ago — tapped  the  shallow  shales 
for  natural  gas  for  residential  cooking  needs 
and  for  fuel  for  a  lighthouse  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  "play"  eventually  extended  along  the 
lake  to  Cleveland,  and  a  few  of  the  wells 
continue  to  produce  to  this  day. 

The  largest  shale  gas  field  to  date,  the 
Big  Sandy  field  of  southwestern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  northeastern  Kentucky,  was  dis- 
covered In  1910  and  has  produced  a  total  of 
3.1  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  4.616  wells. 
Other  fields,  some  of  which  are  still 
producing,  are  located  In  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
and  other  Appalachian  states.  Most  recently, 
shale  gas  has  been  discovered  in  the  Quebec 
lowlands  of  Canada  near  St.  Hyaclnte.  Here 
the  fractured  shales  are  of  Cambrian  or 
Ordovlclan  geologic  age,  but  are  related  to 
the  Devonian  formations  as  sediments 
deposited  in  the  Appalachian  Basin. 

History  may  not  always  repeat  itself.  Never- 
theless, the  future  course  of  development  of 
Devonian  shale  gas  warrants  the  Interest,  the 
support  and  the  encouragement  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer,  the  industrial  and  home 
gas  consumer,  and  the  cooperatini^  state  and 
federal  agencies.  In  the  context  of  the  next 
decade  this  new  (old)  fuel  resource  can  con- 
tribute, to  some  measure,  to  increasing  do- 
mestic supplies  of  hydrocarbons  in  one  re- 
gion, and  possibly  serve  as  a  guide  to  unlock- 
ing other  overlooked  resources  in  other  areas. 
Initiating  the  program  was  not  easy  and 
required  the  combined  efforts  and  interests 
of  several,  often  uncoordinated,  groups  and 
persons.  The  following  may  illustrate  the 
point. 

The  Eastern  gas  shales  have  not  been  con- 
sidered a  significant  energy  resource  by  either 
government  or  industry,  except  In  occasional 
reports  by  the  US  Geological  Survey.  Until 
now,  economic  incentives  have  not  existed 
to  develop  the  shales  because  of  interstate 
PPC  price  regulation  and  the  fact  that  well 
production  is  small,  though  long-lived;  and 
peak  producing  rates  are  short,  requiring  long 
investment  payouts.  Costs  are  several  times 
the  national  average  for  producing  natural 
gas. 

The  natural  gas  potential  of  the  Devonian 
shale  has  been  seriously  overlooked  by  sev- 
eral authoritative  surveys.  For  example,  the 
1973  FPC  Natural  Gas  Survey,  charged  with 
assessing  "all  potential  future  sources  of  gas," 
neglected  to  Include  the  shales.  Other  sur- 
veys of  US  resources  have  likewise  omitted 
their  potential. 

The  Columbia  Gas  System  and  the  Dow 
Chemical  Corporation,  both  of  which  have 
had  modest  research  programs  underway  to 
evaluate  the  shales  for  several  years.  In  1975 
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increased  their  efforts  to  evaluate  its  po- 
tential. In  early  1975,  also,  a  series  of  folio 
maps  were  published  by  the  USGS  describing, 
from  the  meager  data  available,  the  geologic 
framework  of  the  Appalachian  Basin  as  it 
pertains  to  the  shales  together  with  Infor- 
mation on  shale  gas  producing  areas.^ 

Columbia  and  Dow  proposed  cost-sharing 
demonstrations  on  the  Devonian  shales  to 
ERDA  shortly  after  the  agency's  formation  in 
1974.  Their  proposals  were  given  prominence 
by  Rep.  William  Moorhead  (D-Pa.)  at  hear- 
ings held  before  his  subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation, Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(House  Government  Operations).  The  Co- 
lumbia proposal,  which  involves  massive 
hydraulic  fracturing  experiments  at  three 
well  sites  in  West  Virginia,  was  approved  by 
ERDA  en  June  19,  1975.  The  Dow  proposal 
which  Involves  In  situ  combustion  of  the' 
organic  portion  of  the  shale  in  Michigan, 
locally  called  the  Antrim  shale,  was  initiated 
on  October  13,  1976. 

With  these  strong  indications  of  coopera- 
tive interest  by  industry  in  shale  gas  devel- 
opment, 36  congressmen  from  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  led  by  Reps.  Jack  Kempt  (R- 
N.V.)  and  Jack  Murtha  (D-Pa.),  urged  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  major  funding  provi- 
sion In  the  ERDA  FY  76  appropriation.  Im- 
portant support  was  also  provided  by  Gover- 
nor James  Rhodes  of  Ohio  and  that  state's 
two  senators,  Glenr.  and  Taft.  The  governors 
of  the  states  Included  in  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  extending  from  Alabama 
to  New  York,  also  approved  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  at  least  $100  million  be  invested  by 
government  and  industry  in  Devonian  shale 
gas  development. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  an  initial 
$11.5  mUllon  funding  to  ERDA  for  gas  stimu- 
lation research  in  the  shale  and  geologic  re- 
source studies.  On  May  17,  1976,  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association  lent  its  support  to  the 
program  and  urged  an  expedited  and  greater 
cooperative  effort  by  ERDA  with  the  gas  in- 
dustry "for  enhancement  of  natural  gas  re- 
covery from  Eastern  and  Western  tight  rock 
formations." 

Funding  for  the  Devonian  shale  project  for 
FY  77  was  Increased  by  the  Congress  to  about 
$16  million,  although  the  exact  expenditures 
of  moneys  may  be  below  that  amount.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  program  emphasis  has 
been  on  planning  and  staffing  the  project. 

The  respoiise  of  the  Congress  and  ERDA  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  multlfaceted  re- 
search effort  on  gas  shales  can  be  contrasted 
with  related  decisions  affecting  the  natural 
gas  development  in  the  Appalachian  Basin 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commlssior. 

In  May  1975  the  Columbia  Gas  System, 
in  addition  to  applying  to  ERDA  for  a  cost- 
sharing,  massive-fracturing  demonstraion  of 
the  shales,  also  requested  approval  by  the 
PPC  of  an  $8.5  million  research  program.  In- 
volving fifty  test  wells  In  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia,  to  provide  geologic  Information 
and  to  test  "novel  explosives  and  hydraulic 
fracturing  materials  and  designs."  The  pro- 
gram was  estimated  to  take  36  months  to 
complete. 

With  no  adverse  Interventions  the  FPC 
(on  August  18.  1976)  denied  rate  approval 
for  the  experiments  on  extremely  dubious 
grounds.  The  project,  thus,  has  been  shelved. 

In  a  similar  manner  applications  by  in- 
dependent producers  in  the  region  for  higher 
natural  gas  wellhead  prices,  based  on  proven 
costs  were  only  approved  by  the  FPC  on 
March  22,  1976,  after  prolonged  two-year 
proceedings.  No  better  illustration  of  the 
ineptness  of  the  Commission  might  be  given 

'  Oil  and  Gas  Data  From  Devonian  and 
Silurian  Rocks  In  the  Appalachian  Basin,  by 
Wallace  de  Witt,  W.  J.  Perry,  Jr.  and  Laure 
G.  Wallace.  Folio  Maps  1-917A  and  1-917B. 
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in  their  lack  of  concern  for  new  gas  supply  tight  sand   formations,   and  methane  from  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 

for  the  U.S.  geopressurized  water  zones.'  and  Investment  Act  of  1977. 

The   impact   of   regulatory   delay   by   the  The  next  source  of  major  US  supply  of  j^jj.  Speaker,  if  I  would  have  been  here 

FPC  on  West  Virginia  natural  gas  produc-  natural  gas  could  be,  as  the  first,  from  the  j^  ^qj^  would  have  been  yea. 

tlon  Is  particularly  striking.  Production  In  Devonian   shales.    The   contribution   to   the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  " 

that  state  peaked  In  1918,  again  In  1943,  and  energy  effort  In  this  area  by  the  Independent  ■ 

resumed  an  upward  growth  In  the  postwar  producer  will  be  delayed,  of  course,  until  the  SHOULD    PROFITS    ALWAYS    TAKE 

period.  As  shown  below  (see  box),  the  annual  new  techniques  are  proven.  At  that  time  the  PRECEDENCE     OVER     CONSUMER 

volume  reached  a  third  maximum  In  1970,  independent  will  be  anxiously  called  upon.  BENEFITS? 

but  the  delay  In  higher  regulated  prices  In  

1974  caused  a  precipitous  drop  In  the  follow-  '  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

mg  year.  RPiMBURSEMENT       TO       MEDICAL  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

Marketed  production  of  West  Virginia  TOirAT^'rOTM'r       TrAr'TTrrrccj       -pnvf  man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 

naturalgas  SrE    SviDED     TO^IGmT  ognized  for  5  minutes. 

,.    .        ,.                                    ^VA  ?r^^A?    ?tSS?             indigent  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 

]ll\    fJllrSlk-r 2?3  ^^°^  ^"^^^  months  ago  I  applauded  a  step  taken  by 

1970  ( thi?d  pK 242  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or-  a  major  bank  which  was  a  definite  boon 

1971   I'lIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  234  der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  to  consumers.  I  am  speaking  of  a  major 

1972  III"I"IIIIIIIIIIII 214  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)    is  recog-  revision  in  consumer  credit  loan  notes. 

1973  208  nized  for  5  minutes.  This  bank,  on  its  own  initiative,  under- 

1974  202  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  took  the  formidable  task  of  translating 

1975  154  most  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman  the   traditional   complicated   loan   note 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines.  from  California  (Mr.  SiSK)  in  cosponsor-  into  a  simplified  clear  document  easily 

Another  frustration  for  Appalachian  nat-  i^S  .legislation    to    reimburse    medical  understood  by  the  average  consumer^ 

ural  gas  producers  was  the  failure  of  passage  treatment   facilities    and   local    govern-  As  one  who  has  long  been  a  supporter 

m  late  1975  and  early  1976  of  natural  gas  ments  for  care  provided  in  emergencies  of  simplifying  technical  consumer  docu- 

legislatlon  and  a  proposed  amendment — the  to  indigent  illegal  aliens.  ments,  I  saw  this  as  a  positive  and  note- 

so-called    Kemp/Murtha /Mollohan    amend-  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  the  worthy  move  by  a  leading  bank.  As  one 

ment— to  deregulate  "stripper  gas"  producr  overall  economic  implications  of  the  il-  who  has  also  worked  years  to  see  con- 

tlon  from  FPC  controls.  The  amendment  was  jggai   alien   problem   are   grave   indeed,  sumer  credit  protection  legislation  en- 

'^Howe^^er  ^heTSte^'rcaTlharel  Program  ^here  are  the  questions  of  job  loss  and  acted.  I  can  appreciate  the  frustration  of 

at  eS  did  proceed  duSS^s'^^^^^  °f  ^'^'^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^-  ^"^  ^  ^  ^\^^^  wanting  immediate  gratification, 

ect  consists  of  the  following  elements :  =  number  of  Americans,  the  illegal  alien  However,  just  as  no  one  expects  an 

1.  An  Inventory  of  the  natural  gas  resource  problem  is  a  distant  one.  acorn  to  grow  overnight  into  a  full-size 
and  recoverable  reserves  contained  In  the  However,  there  is  one  side  of  the  ques-  oak  tree,  neither  should  the  bank  cre- 
eastern  shales.  tion  that  all  of  us  feel — and  that  is  taxes,  ators  of  this  new  loan  note  expect  to 

2.  A  characterization  of  the  nature  of  the  Specifically,  the  paying  of  taxes  to  ad-  double  their  profits  from  anticipated  loan 
shales  in  the  three  sedimentary  basins  In  the  minister  health  care  to  those  who  enter  increases  due  to  the  simplified  loan. 
^T'l'^»''Hitp^nn!i;JitTflt!^fn^Hnn^^r^^^^^^  our  country  illegally.  To  the  local  tax-  I  was  somewhat  disheartened  during 
oisi:^\t!lSnl'^^:.:renS^'':^^^S^r  payer   the  money  he  Or  she  pays  is  al-  our    consumer    informational    hearings 
gas  reservoirs  associated  with  shale.  ready  high  enough.  But  to  pay  an  addi-  when  I  heard  a  witness  express  doubt 

4.  The  performance  of  research  and  devel-  tional  sum  to  support  such  illegal  aliens  about  the  value  of  revised  consumer  loan 
opment  studies  on  methods  for  improving  through  community  health  care  facilities  notes.  Apparently  there  is  some  skepti- 
gas  recovery  from  shales.  is   to   add   an   onerous   burden   to   our  cism  among  a  few  bankers  since  they  ex- 

5.  The  implementation  of  a  concurrent  citizens,  especially  those  in  our  border  pected  immediate  and  tangible  results 
field-test  program  to  transfer  the  concepts  ^.jtjgg  ^^d  States.  from  this  expensive  and  difficult  program 
in  exploration,  drilling,  stimulation  and  pro-  ^^  Speaker,  the  illegal  alien  problem  they  invested  in. 

T?L%:?forrnTel?rvrrl^mentaias-  is  a  national  one.  and  I  think  it  not  fair  Let     me     assure     you      I     am     not 

sessments  to  assure  acceptable  envlronmen-  to  ask  but  a  few  of  our  fellow  Americans  against  banks  implementmg  profitmak- 

tai  impacts  from  exploratory  and  demon-  to  bear  this  excess  burden.  It  is  the  re-  ing  ideas — on  the  contrary,  they  should 

stration  activity.        "  sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  be  strong  and  financially  secure.  How- 

7.  The  performance  of  economic  analyses  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  borders  ever,  most  banks  could  afford  to  invest 

to  indicate  commercial  viability  of  various  ^^jj  jj  j^  cannot  do  so,  then  it  should  be  time  and  money  in   consumer-oriented 

"''o'"^"  .       .      .  ^      ,      ^  .    V-     ,       *  the  job  of  the  Federal  Government  to  programs  for  the  long-range  benefit  of 

.^.^^S^^or'TrSlx^'^lo^^s  P'-ovide  some  measure  of  relief  to  our  ''^f^^l'^^^^^^^%'^^--<^^^-^- 

the  timely  publication  of  information.  (Em-  local  governments  who  are  havmg  to  foot  .   Perhaps  banks  are  accustomed  to  see- 

phasis  supplied)  the  bill  for  medical  care  for  these  aliens,  mg  tangible  profits  m  such  ventures  as 

The  project  will  be  Initially  managed  bv  The  legislation  we  have  before  us  will  go  speculative  loans  or  real  estate  invest- 

ERDA's  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Energy  Re'-  far  toward  helping  out  those  of  us  who  ments.  While  I  can  assure  you  that  in- 

search  Center  and  geologic  studies  wUl  be  are  in  the  frontlines  dealing  with  the  vesting  in  consumer  relations  won't  net 

supervised  by  Wallace  de  Witt,  Jr.,  of  the  problem.  banks  a  predictable  dollars  and  cents  in- 

US  Geologic  Survey,  whose  research  In  the  ^^-^^^^^-^^—  come,  I  do  know  banks  will  profit  im- 

Appalachian  Basin  Initiated  the  Impetus  and  measurably  in  time 

revival  of  the  oil  and  gas  potential  of  Devo-  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  j^.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  "y^  ^^^^  difficult  to 

nian  and  Silurian  rocks.  r^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  monitor  and  record  how  much  the  bank 

The  Devonian  shale  program  can  be  a  test  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  is  profiting,  but  an  overall  attitudinal 

of  the  Joint  efforts  of  a  government  agency  ^an  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall)  change    should    be    clearly    evident.    It 

n^nrtin^  ^u°«1^h'^!=  c^n^^JL^onnnpro^^L^T;  ^^  Tecognized  for  5  minutes.  stands  to  reason  that  if  consumers  find 

^ZT^lTJ^vXTlto^Zri^l^  ^'-  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru-  one  service  of  the  bank  sympathetic  to 

is  essential  if  this  nation  is  to  benefit  totally  ary  9,  1977. 1  missed  the  vote  on  H.R.  692,  their  needs,   they   might   be   wUling   to 

from  Its  natural  resources.  If  this  particular  the  Small  Business  Act  and  Small  Busi-  trust  the  bank  in  other  areas.  Since  it 

program  is  not  successful,  however,  there  are  ness  Investment  Act  amendments,  due  has    been    determined    that    consumers 

other  geologic  occurrences  of  natural  gas,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  i^ow  make  up  two-thirds  of  banks'  de- 

fol'i^l^'t'/^^*,  ""^^  "^"'!:,^  /""°''^*i:^  ^T'  Transportation's  markup  on  H.R.  11,  the  Posits,  banks  should  be  aware  of  the  im- 

logic  and  engineering  techniques.  These  In-  ^                              *'  portance  of  meeting  consumer  needs  in 

elude  methane  In  coal  beds,  natural  gas  from  „ii  qt-oqc 

'"Natural  Gas  from  Unconventional  Geo-  i" 't^eab. 

'Project    1    Plan    Document,    Fiscal    Year  logic  Sources,"  a  report  of  the  National  Re-  I  WOUld  like  to  return  to  the  theory 

1977,  Eastern  Gas  Shales  Project,  Energy  Re-  search  Council,  Board  on  Mineral  Resources,  that  everyone  will  profit  from  this  Step 

search     and    Development    Administration.  Commission  on  Natural  Resources.  National  toward      simplifying     consumer     credit 

Washington,  D.C.  20545.  October  1976.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C..  1976.  transactions.     One    example    cited     by 
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another  bank  on  the  west 
also  been  streamlining  ev 
consumer  loans  to  credit 
tions.  is  the  benefit  to  bank 

Loan    officers    have    ex 
fewer    difficulties    and 
consumers   about   technica 
complicated     phrases, 
doubtedly  eased  the  burden 
officers  as  well  as  pleased 

I  look  forward  to  the  da>' 
sumers  can  walk  into  any 
stitution  and  read  and 
stand  credit  contracts  w 
sistance. 

While     the    leaders     in 
towards    simplifying 
forms  may  be  somewhat 
the  immediate  rewards, 
them  that  benefits  will 
They  should  note  the 
banks  toward  joining  the 
trend — a  trend  which  will 
a  standard  expected  by 
ing  in  credit  transactions 
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CIVIL    RIGHTS    AMENDAfENTS    ACT 
OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempbre 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  California,  iMr 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introdiiced 
colleague.  Mr.  Drinan.  the 
Amendments  Act  of  1977,  a 
sive   revision  of  title  VII 
Rights  Act  of  1964  relating 
ployment  opportunity  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196^ 
fair  housing.  Title  I  of  the 
the  Equal  Employment  Oppjortunity 
organization  Act  of  1977 
is  entitled  the  "Fair  Housing 
ments  Act  of  1977." 

TITLE   I 

The  first  title  of  the  bill  ^ddresses  the 
immediate  need  for  a  major  restructur- 
ing of  Federal  equal 
tunity    efforts    to    end 
against  this  Nation's 
male  citizens.  Although 
progress  in  the  last  decade 
effort  to  end  employment 
based    on    race,    ethnicity, 
fundamentally    inadequate 
from  a  nimiber  of  importan 
including  lack  of  overall 
direction,  the  diffusion  of 
to  a  number  of  agencies,  the 
inconsistent  policies  and 
absence  of  joint  investigative 
ment  strategies,  and  the  fai 
cies     to     develop     strong 
programs. 

In  particular,  the  promisi  s 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
the     Equal     Employment 
Conunlssion — EEOC — : 
ly  unfulfilled.  EEOC  is  the 
eral  agency  charged  with 
ment  of  equal  opportunity 
However,  while  the  agency 
most  progressive  in  setting 
ing  discrimination  and 
Interpreting  title  VII,  EEOt 
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employ  ment  oppor- 
di  scrimination 
minority  and  fe- 
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of  title  VII 
in  creatine 
Opportunity 
remains  essential- 
primary  Fed- 
he  enforce- 
ijequirements, 
las  been  the 
policy  defin- 
shapjing  case  law 
appears  to 


be  unable  to  meet  its  congressional  man- 
date to  eliminate  employment  discrimi- 
nation. A  recent  report  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  described  the  agency  as  "in 
shambles — leaderless.  confused,  swamped 
in  trivia,  afloat  but  rudderless"  while  the 
New  York  Times  called  for  the  admin- 
istration "to  restructure  radically" 
EEOC's  internal  workings. 

I  believe  that,  while  many  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  present  enforcement  by  EEOC 
are  attributable  to  poor  and  unstable 
leadership,  inept  administration,  and  in- 
sufficient resources,  title  vn  contains 
substantial  structural  defects  which  have 
contributed  to  the  present  totally  inade- 
quate compliance  efforts.  In  its  1975  re- 
port evaluating  Federal  agencies  with 
major  responsibilities  for  insuring  equal 
employment  opportunity,  "The  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort — To 
Eliminate  Employment  Discrimination," 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  took 
a  similar  view  and  recommended  exten- 
sive revision  of  title  VII.  Further  support 
for  statutory  change  was  proposed  in  a 
staff  report  released  by  Congressman 
Hah'kins'  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities in  December  1976.  The  report 
recommended  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Federal  enforcement  program,  including 
consolidation  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity enforcement  authority  in 
EEOC. 

The  bill  which  Congressman  Drinan 
and  I  introduced,  therefore,  aims  to  cor- 
rect these  substantial  shortcomings 
under  the  present  law.  One  of  the  major 
criticisms  of  EEOC  has  been  that  its 
organizational  structure  and  the  roles  of 
the  Chairman,  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  General  Counsel  have  created  frag- 
mentation of  Commission  operations.  My 
bill  would  realine  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commissioners  and  vest  quasi-judi- 
cial powers  in  the  five-member  body. 
Authority  over  persoruiel  and  adminis- 
tration would  be  transferred  from  the 
Chairman  to  a  newly  created  position  of 
Chief  Executive  Officer — CEO — which 
would  replace  the  existing  office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  would  oversee  all  the 
administrative  and  enforcement  activ- 
ities of  EEOC.  In  supporting  the  creation 
of  a  similar  position,  a  draft  proposal  for 
EEOC  reorganization  circulated  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  pointed 
out  that  administration,  staff  morale, 
and  program  effectiveness  would  all  be 
improved  through  the  development  of 
clear  lines  of  authority. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  fur- 
thermore, indicated  in  its  1976  report, 
"the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  made  limited  progress 
in  eliminating  employment  discrimina- 
tion," that  different  evidence  standards 
and  little  cooperation  between  EEOC  liti- 
gation and  compliance  efforts  have  hin- 
dered the  agency's  effectiveness.  The 
Commission's  failure  to  utilize  its  law 
enforcement  authority  also  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  part  from  lack  of  in- 
tegration between  the  litigation  and 
compliance  fimctions.  As  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Subcommittee  staff  report 
pointed  out — 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  maintains 


two  separate  organl2»tlonal  structures  In  the 
field  which  results  In  conflict,  duplication 
and  delay. 

By  combining  all  enforcement  activi- 
ties under  a  Chief  Executive  Officer,  we 
intend  to  create  a  unified  and  consistent 
approach  to  charge  resolution  in  which 
compliance  and  litigation  are  comple- 
mentary and  consecutive  steps  rather 
than  independent  options. 

In  addition  to  revamping  the  struc- 
ture of  the  agency,  tlie  bill  envisions  a 
completely  revised  enforcement  system. 
At  present,  EEOC  enforces  title  VII  pri- 
marily by  investigating  charges  of  em- 
ployment discrimination,  attempting 
conciliation  of  these  charges,  and,  where 
conciliation  fc.ils,  bringmg  civil  suits 
against  discriminatory  parties.  The  abys- 
mr.?  failura  of  this  process  is  well-docu- 
mented in  the  Equal  Opportunities  Sub- 
committee staff  report: 

Charges  filed  with  the  Commission  are  not 
rerxjlved  In  a  timely  fashion.  The  Inability  of 
the  Commission  to  resolve  the  steadily  in- 
creasing backlog  of  charges  threatens  to 
transform  the  Commission  from  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  Into  a  charge  processing 
agency.  At  the  end  of  the  :^rsc  twelve  months 
of  fiscal  1976,  127.800  charges  were  pending, 
including  charges  filed  in  1967. 

Few  of  the  charges  filed  with  the  EEOC 
result  in  successful  resolution;  approximately 
half  of  the  charges  are  closed  without  in- 
vestigation, only  one  In  eight  are  successful 
conciliations.  The  rate  of  no  cause  findings 
has  Increased  substantially  as  EEOC's  ca.sf- 
load  has  Increased. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
Congressman  Drinan  would  give  EEOC 
administrative  adjudication  authoritv  to 
process  complaints  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. Under  this  system,  charges 
may  be  reviewed  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and,  if  necessary,  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  issued  by  EEOC  to  terminate 
any  unlawful  employment  practice.  Thfe 
Commission  would  sei^ve  as  a  quasi- judi- 
cial review  panel  for  appeals  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  EEOC,  of  course, 
would  retain  its  current  authority  to  liti- 
gate in  both  individual  and  systemic  dis- 
crimination cases  but  a  position  paper  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  concluded: 

Court  litigation  Is  cumbersome  and  time 
consuming  and  the  courts  are  best  used  to 
deal  with  cases  Involving  unresolved  ques- 
tions of  law  or  other  matters  of  public  Im- 
portance and  not  as  a  forum  for  routine, 
day-to-day  enforcement. 

The  addition  of  administrative  en- 
forcement powers  should  increase  the 
agency's  ability  to  handle  its  massive 
workload,  and  has  been  supported  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the  Lead- 
ership Conference,  and  Congressman 
Hawkins'  subcommittee  report  as  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  tool  to  EEOC. 

At  the  same  time  EEOC's  ability  to 
combat  discrimination  will  be  strength- 
ened, the  bill  also  seeks  to  increase  the 
alternatives  available  to  complainants 
by  extending  the  time  limitation  on  filing 
either  a  charge  with  EEOC  or  a  civil 
action.  In  addition,  those  persons  wish- 
ing to  pursue  private  actions  may  seek 
moneys  from  an  equal  employment  op- 
portimity  loan  fund  established  by  these 
amendments  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
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plaintiffs'  attorneys  prior  to  a  court 
determination  on  any  award  of  attorney 
fees  and  costs.  In  this  respect,  my  bill 
reflects  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
recommendation  in  its  1975  employment 
report  and  is  designed  to  facilitate  speedy 
action  on  discrimination  complaints  by 
creating  several  avenues  for  possible 
action. 

In  its  1975  report,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  concluded  that — 

The  diffusion  of  authority  for  enforcing 
equal  employment  mandates  among  diverse 
Bgencles  is  one  of  the  paramount  reasons  for 
the  overall  failure  of  the  Goverrunent  to 
mount  a  coherent  attack  on  employment 
discrimination. 

I  share  the  Commission's  view  that  this 
fragmented  administrative  picture  has 
resulted  in  duplication  of  effort,  incon- 
sistent findings,  and  a  loss  of  public  faith 
in  the  objectivity  of  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, attempts  to  coordinate  the  overall 
Federal  effort  have  consistently  failed. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Coordinating  Council,  created  to  pro- 
mote coordination  and  eliminate  incon- 
sistencies in  the  operations  of  Federal 
agencies  with  compliance  responsibili- 
ties, has  failed  in  its  mission  and  has  even 
been  used  to  thwart  structural  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  that  would  improve 
enforcement. 

For  example,  three  Council  members, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor,  recently  issued  testing  guide- 
lines which  are  in  confiict  with  those 
developed  by  EEOC,  the  primary  Federal 
agency  in  the  employment  field.  Aside 
from  questions  of  merit  of  the  new  guide- 
lines, the  result  is  that  the  courts,  indus- 
try, unions,  and  minorities  are  left  with- 
out uniform  guidance  on  policies  and 
standards  for  compliance. 

Congressman  Drinan  and  I,  therefore, 
propose  to  vest  in  EEOC  the  duty  and 
authority  to  develop  substantive  stand- 
ards for  compliance  with  the  equal  op- 
portunity mandate.  These  standards 
would  be  binding  upon  both  private  em- 
ployers as  well  as  Federal  agencies  with 
civil  rights  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
the  bill  would  transfer  to  EEOC  juris- 
diction over  Age  Discrimination  and 
Equal  Pay  Act  complaints,  and  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  authority  over 
State  and  local  governments,  thus  con- 
solidating similar  enforcement  schemes. 

Another  element  in  the  consolidation 
approach  of  this  bill  would  transfer  to 
EEOC  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission — CSC — and  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance — OFCC.  The  ra- 
tionale for  reassignment  of  OFCC's 
supervision  and  coordination  responsi- 
bilities to  EEOC  were  convincingly  artic- 
ulated by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  its  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  92-238,  June  2, 1971> : 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  transfer 
will  benefit  both  the  administration  of 
the  contract  compliance  program  and  the 
Title  vn  program.  The  two  programs  are 
addressed  to  the  same  basic  mission — the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  employment. 

The  obligations  Imposed  on  the  govern- 
ment contractor  by  the  Executive  Order 
would  reinforce  the  obligations  Imposed  by 
Title  VII.  The  transfer  would  promote  the 
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centralized  enforcement  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployment non-dlscrlminatlon  programs.  It 
would  reduce  administrative  overlap  and 
encourage  coordination.  Clarity,  uniformity, 
and  predictability  In  policy  and  practice  are 
aided  by  having  the  definition  of  discrimi- 
nation and  the  shaping  of  remedies  devel- 
oped by  a  single  agency.  More  significantly, 
it  will  authorize  a  single  agency  with  a  full 
complement  of  enforcement  mechanisms  that 
can  be  coordinated  In  the  attack  on  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

Studies  have  shown  that  current  Jurisdic- 
tional overlap  between  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  and  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  have  contrib- 
uted to  confusion,  duplication  and  a  general 
lack  of  coordination  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity enforcement  programs. 

Although  administrative  efforts  have  been 
made  to  coordinate  the  overlapping  legal 
jurisdictions  of  the  CommLssion  and  OFCC. 
such  as  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
agreed  to  In  May  1970,  they  have  not  been 
effective.  Each  agency  has  continued  Inde- 
pendently to  develop  Its  goals,  policies  and 
programs.  As  a  result,  the  entire  Federal  ef- 
fort to  end  employment  discrimination  in  the 
private  sector  has  suffered. 

Similarly,  studies  by  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  Congress  and  by  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  ex- 
perience of  organizations  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  all  have 
concluded  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  failed  in  the  mLssion  as- 
signed to  it  by  Congress  under  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  of  insuring  equality  of 
employment  opportunity  in  the  Federal 
service. 

Congressional  intent,  as  evidenced  by 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amendments 
and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
to  assure,  so  far  as  possible,  that  Federal 
workers  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and 
remedies  as  workers  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  history  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings and  litigation  under  the  act 
since  1972  has  been  that  of  frustration 
of  that  intent  by  the  Commission.  The 
leadership  conference  has  documented 
the  refusal  of  the  agency  to  comply  with 
the  discrimination  prohibitions: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has.  with 
the  support  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Jus- 
lice  Department  (at  times  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Division),  opposed 
the  right  of  Federal  employees  to  trials  de 
novo  under  the  Act,  their  right  to  file  class 
action  complaints,  the  right  to  have  the  1972 
amendments  applied  to  cases  pending  at  the 
time  of  passage,  the  right  to  have  EEOC 
standards  and  precedents  applied  to  Federal 
employment  and  other  rights  granted  under 
the  Act. 

It  has  refused  to  apply  to  Federal 
agencies  standards  it  applies  to  con- 
tractors with  which  it  does  business.  Its 
concept  of  affirmative  action  also  falls 
short  of  that  which  it  applies  to  Govern- 
ment contractors.  In  many  other  ways 
it  has  aided  in  preventing  the  promises 
of  the  1972  amendments  from  becoming 
reality. 

These  problems  would  be  ameliorated 
under  my  bill  which  would  divest  CSC 
of  responsibility  for  supervising  equal 
job  opportunity  in  Federal  employment. 
These  duties  would  properly  be  vested 
with  the  commission  that  has  chief  re- 
spcmsibility  for  enforcing  the  law — 
EEOC.  All  of  the  deoartments  and  agen- 
cies would  retain  line  responsibility  to 


prevent  discrimination  in  their  own  em- 
ployment and  by  their  contractors  and 
recipients,  but  they  would  be  supervised 
and  coordinated  in  their  operations  by 
EEOC.  The  Commission  would  promul- 
gate a  uniform  set  of  procedural  stand- 
ards, modified  as  necessary  by  EEOC  or 
each  agency  to  meet  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular programs. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  encompasses  many 
additional  and  important  concepts 
which  should  be  examined  carefully.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  point  out  for 
special  attention  the  expansion  of  the 
coverage  of  the  act's  prohibitions  to  the 
handicapped  and  to  certain  legislative 
and  judicial  branch  employees.  Both  of 
these  proposals  will  require  serious  in- 
vestigation to  determine  what  specific 
action  is  required.  I  have  suggested  a 
method  of  enforcement  for  legislative 
and  judicial  branch  employees  but  other 
alternatives  should  be  discussed  to  iden- 
tify the  most  effective  procedure.  I  am, 
however,  convinced  that  Congress  can 
and  must  no  longer  exempt  Itself  from 
the  equal  opportunity  mandate  it  has 
e.^tabllshed  as  the  law  for  the  rest  of  this 
Nation  and  that  we  must  take  steps  to 
meet  the  same  high  standard  of  compli- 
ance we  demand  of  our  Federal  and  pri- 
vate employers. 

As  we  Introduce  this  bill,  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  has  been  circulat- 
ing on  the  best  method  to  effect  the 
changes  that  many  civil  rights  groups 
have  concluded  are  necessary  in  equal 
employment  opportunity  enforcement. 
Some  of  the  basic  proposals  for  reform 
in  this  bill  could  be  implemented  through 
other  than  legislative  means;  that  is,  re- 
organization and  Executive  order.  Some, 
such  as  cease  and  desist  authority,  could 
not.  However,  I  believe  that  the  legisla- 
tive process  can  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive forum  to  stimulate  public  comment 
on  the  proposals,  to  identify  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  institute  the  revisions, 
and  to  indicate  congressional  concern  to 
the  administration.  We  must,  however, 
act  now  for  we  share  a  responsibility  to 
make  equal  opportunity  a  reality,  not  an 
unrealized  promise. 

TITLE  n 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  title  of  the 
bill  which  I  introduced  today,  with  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Drinan.  is  intended  to 
make  much-needed  improvements  in 
title  Vin  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Fair  Housing 
Act. 

Back  in  March  of  1976,  when  my  sub- 
committee, the  Subcommittee  on  CivU 
and  Constitutional  Rights,  began  its  fair 
housing  hearings,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished witnesses.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  himself  a  former  HUD  Secre- 
tary, recommended  that  we  review  the 
provisions  of  title  Vni  to  determine 
whether  the  legislation  is  adequate  "to 
achieve  the  goals  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress." 

Indeed,  only  this  past  September, 
again  in  hearings  before  my  subcommit- 
tee, former  HUD  Secretary  Carla  Hills, 
when  discussing  title  VIII.  stated  that 
the  current  HUD  enforcement  powers, 
limited  to  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion,  "have  proved  inadequate  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  substantive 
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provisions  of  the  title."  Former  Secre- 
tary Hills  went  on  to  i:idlcate  that  be- 
cause of  its  lack  of  enf  c  rcement  powers, 
HUD  is  finding  it  diflcult  to  process 
housing  discrimination  complaints  in  a 
timely  manner.  She  s;ated  that  "re- 
spondents know  all  too  well  that  HUD 
has  no  meaningful  enforcement  power" 
and  "many  have  virtually  Ignored 
(HUD's)  conciliation  effi  )rts  because  they 
have  no  inducement  td  cooperate."  In 
Bimi,  her  position  was  hat  the  present 
title  vm  enforcement  structure  "is  an 
Invitation  to  intransigence." 

Faced  with  this  unequivocal  pro- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  a  department 
charged  with  enforcinr  a  major  civil 
rights  provision,  I  feel  t;  lat  the  time  has 
come  to  examine,  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, various  alternatives  for  putting 
teeth  into  HUD's  now  f ei  ;ble  fair  housing 
enforcement  machinery.  Some,  including 
former  Secretary  Hills,  lave  urged  that 
the  way  in  which  to  c  )rrect  the  defi- 
ciency is  to  authorize  t  le  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  bring  civil  actioi  is  to  assure  that 
acts  of  housing  discrin:  ination  are  re- 
dressed and  deterred.  The  bill  which 
Congressman  Drinan  ar  d  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  take  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  would  author!  se  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  administrative  proceedings 
on  housing  discriminate  )n  charges  and, 
when  warranted,  to  issu ;  cease-and-de- 
sist orders  requiring  that  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  be  termini  ited. 

The  cease-and-desist  approach  was 
recommended  by  the  I  S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  in  its  December  1974 
report,  "The  Federal  C  vil  Rights  En- 
forcement Effort — 1974, '  To  Provide  '  *  ♦ 
for  Fair  Housing."  Simil  irly,  in  a  recent 
Potomac  Institute  publication.  Equal 
Housing  Opportunity:  The  Unfinished 
Federal  Agenda,  David  Falk  and  Herbert 
M.  Franklin  recommend  jd  that  HUD  be 
given  cease-and-desist  X)wers.  Indeed, 
those  authors  suggest  tl  at  such  an  ap- 
proach is  preferable  to  a  ithorizing  HUD 
itself  to  sue  in  Federal  caurt. 

Another  provision  cont  ained  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  introducec  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  discriminate  against  the 
handicapped  in  the  sa  e  or  rental  of 
housing,  the  financing  )f  housing  and 
the  provision  of  brokerage  services.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  a  r  umber  of  meas- 
ures which  were  pending  before  my  sub- 
committee during  the  94th  Congress. 
Because  of  the  relative  newness  of  the 
Issue  and  the  lack  of  my  substantial 
body  of  precedent,  it  is  one  which  will 
require  very  careful  ana  ysis  during  any 
hearings  called  on  the  bll.  Clearly,  han- 
dicapped persons  in  this  country  must 
not  be  treated  as  secord-class  citizens 
and  have  denied  to  them  housing  oppor- 
tunities which  they  shot  Id  have.  Exten- 
sive testimony  will  have  to  be  taken  on 
whether  or  not  there  a  e  unreasonable 
barriers  set  up  against  t:  le  handicapped, 
in  terms  of  housing  opportunities  and 
also  on  what  the  propei  parameters  of 
any  prohibitions  should  je. 

The  bill  which  I  have  t  itroduced  would 
also  make  It  imlawful  foe  Insurance  com- 
panies and  their  agents  tto  refuse  to  write 
an  insurance  policy  Insuring  against  haz- 
ards to  a  home  because  of  the  racial  or 
ethnic  composition  of  persons  residing  in 
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the  home  or  In  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  home  is  located.  Since  the  passage 
of  title  Vin  in  1968,  another  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  prohibited  by  that  title,  has  come 
to  our  attention;  that  is  the  practice  of 
insurance  companies  refusing  to  write 
homeowners'  policies  because  of  the  race 
of  the  owner  or  the  racial  composition 
of  the  neighborhood.  Hearings  on  my  bill 
should  thoroughly  explore  the  extent  to 
which  this  practice  exists  and  whether  or 
not  existing  law  is  sufficient  to  prohibit 
such  practices.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  few  could  deny  the  importance 
of  exploring  this  issue  if  we  are  to  check 
adequately  the  constant  process  of  de- 
terioration now  taking  place  in  our  inner 
city  and  minority  neighborhoods.  For 
race  alone  to  prevent  a  homeowner  from 
obtaining  adequate  insurance  coverage 
cannot  be  allowed. 

Discriminatory  land  use  practices 
would  also  be  prohibited  under  the  re- 
visions which  I  propose  to  title  Vin.  My 
amendment  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
towns  and  other  commimities  to  exclude 
low-  or  moderate-income  housing, 
through  zoning,  housing  codes,  and  so 
forth,  because  the  housing  is  eligible  for 
government,  including  Federal,  assist- 
ance or  because  of  the  race  or  economic 
status  of  the  prospective  occupants.  In 
some  respects,  this  would  serve  simply 
as  a  clarifying  amendment  because  there 
is  precedent  indicating  that  title  vm  al- 
ready prohibits  the  adoption  or  enforce- 
ment of  land  use  policies  which  exclude 
housing  on  racial  grounds.  I  should  also 
note  that  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  land-use  litigation  now  brought 
under  title  Vin  is  distinguishable  from 
cases  alleging  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Under  the  statutory  cases,  a  prima 
facie  case  of  racial  discrimination  is  es- 
tablished upon  proof  of  adverse  racial 
impact,  whereas,  xmder  the  Constitution, 
proof  of  discriminatory  purpose  must  be 
shown.  See  "Village  of  Arlington  Heights 
v.  Metropolitan  Housing  Development 
Corporation, U.S. (1977)." 

That  aspect  of  my  amendment  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  exclude  low- 
er moderate-income  housing  because  of 
its  eligibility  for  governmental — includ- 
ing Federal — assistance  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  an  amendment  which  was  proposed 
by  HUD  back  in  1970.  I  would  also  pro- 
pose to  make  it  imlawful  to  discrimi- 
nate against  low-  or  moderate-income 
housing  because  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  prospective  occupants.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  would  seem  to  me  that  we.  the  Con- 
gress, have  as  great  an  interest  in  in- 
suring that  land  use  policies  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor  as  in  insur- 
ing that  they  do  not  discriminate  against 
racial  minorities. 

All  of  these  facets  of  my  land  use 
amendment  must  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  analyzed  during  any  hearings  called 
on  the  measure.  Moreover,  since  in  his 
recent  confirmation  hearings,  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell  stated  that,  under 
his  leadership,  the  Justice  Department 
would  move  to  strike  down  discrimina- 
tory land  use  policies,  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  begin  intensive  study  of  the  need 
for  amendments  such  as  the  one  which 
I  propose.  This  bill  will  provide  an  ex- 
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cellent  opportunity  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  comment  on  the  adequacy  of 
existing  legislation  for  fulfilling  its  com- 
mitment to  move  against  restrictive  zon- 
ing and  other  restrictive  land  use  poli- 
cies. 

The  last  major  provision  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  would  establish 
a  fair  housing  loan  fund  from  which  pri- 
vate litigators  can  borrow  funds  to  bring 
housing  discrimination  cases.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  many  instances,  it  would 
be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  attorneys'  fees,  after  the  completion 
of  a  suit,  to  a  prevailing  plaintiff.  Initial 
costs  and  expenses  involved  in  filing  such 
a  suit  may  preclude  the  bringing  of  the 
suit  altogether.  For  this  reason,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  study  this  concept  of  a 
fair  housing  loan  fund,  and  its  need,  if 
we  are  to  further  the  objectives  of  title 
Vin.  I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
similar  fimd  in  my  suggested  amend- 
ments to  title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  title  prohibiting  employment 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  all  of  this  into  per- 
spective, I  believe  that  we  must  simply 
say  that  the  promise  of  fair  and  open 
housing  embodied  in  the  1968  enactment 
of  title  VIII  has  fallen  far  short  of  being 
fulfilled.  In  recent  testimony  before  my 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Reynolds  Farley,  a 
demographer  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  analyzed  why  American  neigh- 
borhoods continue  to  be  so  highly  segre- 
gated along  racial  lines.  Dr.  Farley  con- 
cluded that  the  cause  continues  to  be 
discrimination.  Indeed,  he  went  to  great 
lengths  to  urge  that  those  who  suggest 
that  the  cause  is  economic  are  in  error. 
He  stated  that: 

If  people  were  In  fact  resldentlally  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  economic  re- 
sources rather  than  their  skin  color,  residen- 
tial segregation  by  race  would  be  low. 

In  view  of  such  documentation  and 
studies,  the  time  is  now  to  examine  why 
such  discrimination  persists  and  to  study 
alternatives  for  legislative  reform  which 
might  in  fact  make  our  fair  housing  pro- 
mise a  reality. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  with  Congressman  Don  Edwards. 
chairman  of  the  Judicial  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  in  in- 
troducmg  the  Civil  Rights  Amendments 
Act  of  1977.  This  proposal  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  enforcement  mechanisms  In 
the  Federal  statutes  forbidding  employ- 
ment and  housing  discrimination.  Title  I 
of  the  bill,  entitled  "The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Reorganization  Act  of 
1977,"  deals  with  employment  problems 
arising  under  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Title  H,  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1977,  deals  with 
housing  problems  arising  under  title  Vm 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that 
employment  and  housing  discrimination 
are  inextricably  linked.  The  inability  of 
minorities,  women,  and  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  obtain  decent  housing  is  fre- 
quently related  to  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain decent  employment.  Conversely,  dis- 
crimination in  housing  regularly  pre- 
cludes such  persons  from  gaining  access 
to  good  jobs.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  suburban  employment. 
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where  the  bulk  of  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  has  been  concen- 
trated as  employers  have  moved  out  of 
the  cities. 

TITLl:    I ^EMPLOYMENT 

Let  me  first  address  title  I  of  the  bill. 
The  need  to  revise  the  enforcement 
scheme  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  has  long  been  recognized.  Since 
1964,  when  Congress  declined  to  give  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission enforcement  powers,  commenta- 
tors have  called  repeatedly  for  a 
strengthened  Commission  and  an  ex- 
panded title  vn.  Congress  resixinded  in 
part  to  those  calls  for  reform  in  1972.  It 
is  time  now  to  respond  once  again. 

CEASE    AND   DESIST   AUTHORITY 

Since  1964  advocates  seeking  to 
strengthen  EEOC  have  regularly  pro- 
posed to  give  it  cease  and  desist  powers. 
In  the  1969  Brookings  Institution  study 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  "Jobs 
and  Civil  Rights,"  Richard  Nathan  con- 
cluded : 

Cease  and  desist  authority  for  the  EEOC 
Is  essential  no  matter  what  else  Is  done. 

During  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments to  title  vn  in  1971-72,  the  ques- 
tion arose  again.  Congress  decided  to 
give  EEOC  the  right  to  sue,  putting  aside 
once  more  the  cries  for  an  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedy. 

The  need  to  give  EEOC  cease  and  desist 
power  has  not  diminished  and  sugges- 
tions to  provide  it  have  not  subsided.  In 
July  1975,  the  Civil  Rights  Conmiission 
released  volume  V  of  its  massive  study 
on  the  "Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment Effort."  In  that  volume,  "To  Elimi- 
nate Employment  Discrimination,"  the 
Commission  recommended  that  EEOC  be 
given  cease  and  desist  authority. 

Finally  in  December  1976,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunities,  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive Hawkins,  released  its  "Staff  Report 
on  Oversight  Investigation  of  Federal 
Enforcement  of  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Laws."  Among  other  recom- 
mendations, the  report  called  for  legis- 
lative changes  to  give  EEOC  the  power 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 

In  light  of  this  history  and  the  pres- 
ent need  to  strengthen  EEOC,  title  I  of 
this  bill  would  provide  the  long  awaited 
cease  and  desist  authority.  Hopefully  it 
will  fare  better  in  this  Congress  than  It 
has  in  the  past.  The  present  need  is  quite 
critical.  A  number  of  recent  reports, 
studies,  and  newspaper  accounts  have 
documented  the  severe  backlog  and  other 
management  problems  presently  plagu- 
ing the  EEOC.  Providing  cease  and  de- 
sist authority  would  help  the  Commis- 
sion improve  Its  processing  and  resolu- 
tion of  complaints. 

ELIMINATING  DUAL  8THUCTUBE 

Title  I  would  also  make  other  impor- 
tant changes  in  EEOC  operations.  When 
the  Commission  was  given  the  right  to 
sue  in  1972,  the  amendatory  law  created 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  and  grafted 
It  on  to  the  existing  arrangement.  As 
a  consequence,  a  dual  structure  has  de- 
veloped within  the  EEOC.  The  recent 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Mr.  Hawkins'  subcommittee  staff 


thoroughly  document  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate that  bifurcation.  Title  I  would  con- 
solidate that  dual  structure  into  a  single 
enforcement  process  imder  the  direction 
of  one  person,  the  chief  executive 
officer. 

EEOC  AS  PRIMABY  AGENCY 

Furthermore  studies  have  shown  the 
need  to  make  EEOC  the  primary  au- 
thority at  the  Federal  level  in  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  matters.  Title  I  of 
this  bill  addresses  that  need  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  would  give  EEOC  the 
power  to  Issue  substantive  regulations 
which  would  have  the  force  of  law.  Such 
authority  would  extend  to  all  persons 
and  entities  covered  by  the  statute,  In- 
cluding the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  way,  private  compa- 
nies and  individuals  who  deal  with  the 
Government  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
differing  standards  which  are  sometimes 
applied  by  different  Federal  agencies.  Al- 
though the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Coordinating  Council,  created  in 
1972,  was  designed  to  resolve  those  in- 
consistencies, its  failure  is  well  knouTi. 
Title  I  abolishes  the  Council  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  Hawkins  sub- 
committee staff  report  recommend. 

Second,  certain  equal  employment  op- 
portunity responsibiUties,  now  lodged  in 
other  agencies,  will  be  transferred  to 
EEOC  over  a  period  of  time.  Three  areas 
of  jurisdiction,  now  within  the  Labor 
Department,  would  be  transferred  on  a 
staggered  basis:  Equal  Pay  Act,  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act,  and 
Executive  Order  11246  relating  to  the 
Federal  contract  compliance  program. 
In  addition,  the  enforcement  authority 
for  Federal  employment,  now  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  would  also  be  trans- 
ferred in  time.  I  should  note  that  each 
Federal  agency  would  retain  its  initial 
responsibilities  to  insure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  both  in  its  contracts 
and  programs  and  its  own  employment. 
It  would  be  counterproductive  to  divest 
agencies  totally  of  all  duties  to  insure 
fair  employment. 

Third,  after  3  years,  the  authority  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  bring  pattern 
or  practice  suits  against  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  terminated.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  EEOC  would  have  con- 
current authority  with  Justice  for  such 
suits.  In  addition,  the  authority  of  Jus- 
tice during  the  transition  to  initiate  its 
own  htigation,  without  awaiting  a  re- 
ferral from  EEOC,  would  be  clarified. 
While  the  Department  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  law  under  title  VTI,  Congress  has 
steadily  narrowed  its  jurisdiction.  It  is 
now  time  to  phase  it  out  altogether. 

SYSTEMIC    VERSUS    INDIVIDUAL    DISCRIMINATION 

Because  of  the  tremendous  backlog  at 
the  EEOC  and  because  of  the  need  to 
maximize  the  use  of  existing  resources, 
there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  question  whether  the 
Commission  should  continue  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  on  Individual  complaints 
or  whether  it  should  focus  on  systemic 
discrimination.  Persons  equally  knowl- 
edgeable of  and  concerned  with  employ- 
ment discrimination  hold  differing  views 
on  the  matter.  It  is  not  a  question  which 


is  easily  resolved.  In  true  congressional 
fashion,  title  I  of  the  bill  seeks  to  accom- 
modate the  concerns  of  both  camps. 

As  drafted,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer — CEO — to  con- 
duct only  a  "preliminary  inquiry"  on 
each  individual  complaint.  After  such 
inquiry,  CEO  would  have  the  discretion 
to  continue  the  investigation,  to  refer 
the  case  for  arbitration — with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties — or  to  a  certified  State 
or  local  civil  rights  agency,  or  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  giving  the  complainant 
a  meaningful  opportunity  to  engage 
private  counsel  if  additional  action  is 
needed. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  Initiate  its  own  investigations  In- 
to systemic  discrimination — the  bill  uses 
the  phrase  "pattern  or  practice."  If  the 
CEO  determines  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice exists,  she  or  he  could  proceed  im- 
mediately to  court — with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission — or  file  an  ad- 
ministrative complaint.  By  giving  the 
CEO  greater  discretion  with  individual 
complaints  and  by  providing  self -initiat- 
ing authority  in  pattern  or  practice 
cases,  it  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  allocate  more  of  its  resources 
attacking  systemic  discrimination  and 
would  resolve  individual  complaints 
without  expanding  them  beyond  their 
immediate  facts. 

PRIVATE   REMEDIES 

Title  I  also  Is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  private  enforcement  remedies  of  title 
vn.  The  bill  removes  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  an  individual  must  first 
file  a  complaint  with  EEOC  before  pro- 
ceeding to  court.  Second,  it  lengthens 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  which  to  file 
court  complaints  both  before  and  after 
EEOC  has  processed  the  charge.  Third, 
in  order  to  stimulate  greater  use  of  pri- 
vate counsel,  the  bill  creates  an  equal 
employment  opportunity  loan  fund  from 
which  individuals  could  borrow  money 
to  finance  title  Vn  litigation.  This  pro- 
vision is  patterned  after  the  revolving 
insurance  fund  presently  in  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  See  12  U.S.C.  1783. 

EXPANDED    COVERAGE 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  amends  title  VII 
to  cover  additional  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  employment.  For  the  first  time, 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  "handi- 
cap" is  added  to  the  list  of  prohibitions — 
"age"  is  added  after  2  years  by  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  under  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  from 
Labor  to  EEOC.  In  the  area  of  Federal 
employment,  title  vn  is  expanded  to  in- 
clude members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice and  employees  In  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  bill  exempts  personal  staffs  of  elected 
officials  and  article  m  Judges,  preserv- 
ing their  right  to  sue  under  the  Consti- 
tution as  recently  interpreted  in  Davis 

V.  Passman,  P.2d  (5th  Clr.. 

1977). 

Title  I  also  seeks  to  encourage  volun- 
tary compliance.  To  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  equal  employment  opportimity, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  persons  desiring  to  develop  or 
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the  fair  housing  amendments  add 
"handicap"  to  the  list  of  proscriptions. 
A  few  years  ago  Congress  included  "sex" 
in  the  act;  it  is  now  time  to  include  dis- 
crimination based  on  handicap. 

Second,  the  owner-occupied  exemption 
in  existing  law  is  modified.  Under  the 
present  statute,  an  owner  of  a  dwelling 
with  four  or  less  units  may  discriminate 
under  title  VIII  if  such  owner  occupies 
one  of  the  units — although  such  dis- 
crimination is  probably  illegal  under  the 
Civil  War  civil  rights  statutes.  To  make 
the  remedies  under  title  VIII  parallel 
with  these  older  laws,  the  bill  narrows 
the  exemption  to  cover  only  rooms  rented 
in  a  single  family  unit.  The  revision  also 
allows  the  renter,  as  well  as  an  owner, 
to  claim  the  exemption,  thus  eliminating 
the  artificial  distinction  between  owners 
and  tenants  contained  in  the  present 
statute. 

AMBIGUITIES    CLARIFIED 

Title  n  also  clarifies  three  ambiguities 
which  exist  in  title  VIII.  The  first  relates 
to  "redlining."  the  practice  of  banks  and 
other  lenders  to  deny  mortgage  loans  be- 
cause of  the  racial  or  ethnic  composition 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  dwel- 
ling is  located.  Although  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Justice 
Department — in  rare  imanimity  on  fair 
housing  matters — have  taken  the  view 
that  section  805  of  existing  law  prohibits 
such  practices,  the  coverage  is  sufficient- 
ly uncertain  to  merit  this  clarifying 
change. 

A  similar  amendment  is  made  regard- 
ing the  writing  of  insurance  in  areas  of 
racial  concentration.  As  with  mortgage 
lending  redlining,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  some  insurance  underwriters  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  contracts  of  insur- 
ance because  of  the  racial  or  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  neighborhood  surroimd- 
ing  the  dwelling.  While  fair  housing  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing, have  argued  that  such  refusals  are 
covered  under  title  VIII.  it  is  soimd  legis- 
lative policy  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
and  thus  this  change  is  also  included  in 
title  II. 

A  third  area  of  clarification  involves 
the  practice  of  excluding  low-  or  mod- 
erate-income housing  from  a  municipal- 
ity. The  courts  have  held  that  local  of- 
ficials may  not  use  their  land-use  powers 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  low-  or 
moderate-income  housing.  In  a  landmark 
case  brought  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  1971,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis 
enjoined  municipal  officials  from  exclud- 
ing lower-income  housing  because  it  vio- 
lated title  Vm.  United  States  against 
City  of  Black  Jack.  The  Court  held  that 
conduct  which  has  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory purpose  or  effect  violates  title 

vni. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Village  of  Arlington  Heights 
against  Metropolitan  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corp.  has  clouded  the  issue.  Al- 
though that  case  did  not  involve  title 
VIII — it  was  based  on  the  14th  amend- 
ment— it  has  cast  a  shadow  across  a  uni- 
form string  of  decisions  by  the  courts  of 
appeals  in  this  area.  To  clarify  the  stand- 
ard of  illegality  and  the  burden  of  proof 
in  exclusionary  cases  arising  under  title 


VIII,  this  provision  is  included  in  title  II 
of  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  bill  are  needed  if  the  goals 
of  equal  employment  and  housing  op- 
portunity are  to  be  achieved.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  these  changes  can 
be  made  by  administrative  action  with- 
out any  statutory  amendments.  Un- 
doubtedly some  improvement  could  be 
made  by  new  personnel  at  both  EEOC 
and  HUD  in  the  processing  and  resolu- 
tion of  complaints.  The  Franklin  and 
Falk  study,  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
makes  a  number  of  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions for  change  at  the  administrative 
level.  Similarly  the  staff  report  of  the 
Hawkins  subcommittee  suggests  com- 
parable action  at  the  EEOC.  I  would  hope 
that  administrators  at  both  agencies 
would  study  those  and  other  critical  re- 
ports very  carefully  to  see  what  might 
be  accomplished  at  that  level. 

But  we  cannot  escape  the  widely  held 
view  that  certain  legislative  changes  are 
essential  if  EEOC  and  HUD  are  to  per- 
form their  tasks  with  maximum  eflB- 
ciency,  fairness,  and  benefits  to  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination.  The  authority  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  is  a  critical 
need  for  both  these  agencies;  such  powers 
cannot  be  given  by  administrative  fiat, 
including  reorganization. 

Furthermore  there  is  a  danger  that 
changes  at  the  administrative  level  will 
be  undertaken  without  the  opportunity 
for  all  affected  groups  and  individuals 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  The  congressional  forum  is  most 
appropriate  for  involving  a  wide  range  of 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  op- 
erations of  these  agencies. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  persons  inside  and 
outside  of  Congress  who,  at  our  request, 
commented  on  the  initial  draft  of  title 
I  of  this  bill  which  was  circulated  in 
early  December.  Since  that  time  a  num- 
ber of  changes  have  been  made  which 
improved  those  sections  of  the  bill.  In 
addition  the  recent  report  issued  by 
Representatives  Moss'  subcommittee  en- 
titled, "Federal  Regulation  and  Regula- 
tory Reform,"  contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  suggestions  on  sound  or- 
ganization for  regulatory  agencies.  This 
bill  reflects  many  of  those  ideas  and  our 
appreciation  is  extended  to  Chairman 
Moss. 

So  that  a  short  description  is  readily 
available  to  all.  Congressman  Edwards  of 
California,  and  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  section-by-section  analysis: 

Civil    Rights    Amendments    Act    op    1977 — 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  i equal  employment  reorganization 

ACT  OP    1977 

Section  101.  Short  title  of  Title  I. 

Section  102.  (a>  Removes  the  present  Title 
VII  exemption  of  employment  practices  of 
American  companies  abroad  regarding  aliens: 

(b)  Adds  definition  of  national  origin  to 
apply  Title  VII  to  employment  of  resident 
aliens  to  overturn  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Esjtinoza  v.  Farah  Manufacturing  Co.  Sec- 
tion 103.  (a)  Handicap  is  added  to  Title  vn 
as  a  prohibited  ground  for  discriminating  in 
employment  practices  except  when  the  ab- 
sence of  a  handicap  is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  The  term  "handicap"  Is 
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defined  to  reflect  the  language  used  in  the 
RehablUtation  Act  of  1973  as  revised  by  the 
1974  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments. 

(b)  Employment  discrimination  against 
persons  forty  years  of  age  and  over  is  added 
to  the  prohibition  of  Title  VII.  The  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
which  established  a  similar  prohibition  en- 
forced by  the  Labor  Department  is  repealed 
and  the  program's  personnel  and  appropria- 
tions transferred  to  EEOC. 

Section  104.  (a)  Eliminates  the  Title  VII 
provision  virhlch  allowed  different  wage  scales 
on  the  basis  of  sex  if  authorized  by  the  Equal 
Pav  Act. 

(b)  Repeals  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  trans- 
fers the  program's  personnel  and  appropria- 
tions from  the  Labor  Department  to  EEOC. 

Section  105.  (a)  Eliminates  the  pre-emi- 
nent statiJs  of  the  Chairman  and  gives  the 
commission  as  a  body  the  authority  to  ap- 
point hearing  examiners  and  special  assist- 
ants. 

(b)  Creates  the  position  of  "Chief  Execu- 
tive OfBcer,"  (CEO)  a  presidential  appointee, 
who  will  exercise  exclusive  authority  to  di- 
rect EEOC's  enforcement  activities  and  elimi- 
nates the  present  Office  of  General  Counsel. 
The  CEO  is  authorized  to  appoint  all  staff 
other  than  hearing  examiners  and  special  as- 
sistants to  the  Commission.  Commission  ap- 
proval would  be  required  prior  to  litigation 
by  the  CEO. 

(c )  Removes  requirement  that  EEOC  litiga- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  be  conducted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  authorizes  EEOC 
attorneys  to  represent  the  agency. 

(d)  Allows  Commission  to  resolve  itself 
into  panels  of  three  to  conduct  its  business. 

(e)  Authorizes  the  Commission  to  submit 
appropriations  requests  and  legislative  rec- 
ommendations directly  to  Congress,  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  President  to  comment 
on  such  submissions. 

(f)  Deletes  Intervention  provision  as  re- 
dundant with  revised  authority  in  section 
706. 

(g)  Provides  that  the  commission,  upon 
a  CEO  recommendation,  designate  funds  to 
monitor  compliance  agreements. 

Section  106.  Revises  Section  706  of  Title 
VII  to  reflect  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
newly-created  Chief  Executive  Officer  (CEO) . 
streamlines  the  enforcement  process,  and 
liberalizes  the  complainant's  right  to  sue. 

(a)  The  process  begins  with  the  flUng  of 
a  charge  by  a  complainant.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry,  the  CEA  may  refer  the  charge 
to  voluntary  arbitration  or  a  State  or  local 
agency;  hold  the  charge  for  further  investi- 
gation; or  notify  the  complainant  and  re- 
spondent that  there  is  an  inadequate  basis 
to  process  the  charge.  The  CEO  may  give 
weight  to  either  an  arbitral  decision  or  a 
finding  by  a  State  or  local  agency  in  the  de- 
termination whether  to  process  further  a 
charge.  In  the  Investigation  of  any  charge, 
the  CEO  is  given  access  to  any  relevant  In- 
formation and  Is  authorized  to  Issue  sub- 
peonas  to  insure  the  availability  of  such  in- 
formation or  witnesses. 

(b)  The  CEO  investigates  each  charge  re- 
tained after  a  preliminary  Inquiry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  CEO  may  on  his/her  initiative  in- 
vestigate a  patern  or  practice  case  of  viola- 
tion of  this  title.  After  an  investigation,  the 
CEO  may  file  either  an  administrative  or 
Judicial  complaint,  or  determine  that  there 
is  an  Inadequate  basis  to  process  the  charge. 
If  the  CEO  decides  to  file  a  complaint,  no 
conciliation  is  required,  but  the  CEO  may 
settle  the  complaint  at  any  time  in  the  com- 
plaint process. 

When  an  administrative  complaint  is  filed 
with  the  Commission,  notice  Is  given  to  the 
respondent  and  a  hearing  date  Is  set  before 
an  administrative  law  judge  (hearing  exami- 
ner) .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
examiner  dismisses  the  complaint  or  makes 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  and 


enters  an  appropriate  order.  Including  a  di- 
rection to  "cease  and  desist"  from  the  unlaw- 
ful conduct. 

The  order  is  filed  with  the  Commission  and 
becomes  final  unless,  within  20  days,  the 
respondent,  the  CEO  or  an  aggrieved  person 
makes  objections.  If  objections  are  filed,  the 
Commission  examines  the  record  and  makes 
its  decision.  Again  the  losing  party  or  parties 
may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  an 
adverse  decision  of  the  Commission.  Thirty 
days  are  allowed  for  such  appeals.  Again,  if 
no  appeal  is  taken,  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion becomes  its  final  order.  The  faUure  of 
the  respondent  to  appeal  either  the  decision 
of  the  examiner  or  the  Commission  imme- 
diately subjects  the  respondent  to  civil 
penalties  for  disobeying  that  final  order.  The 
Commission  Is  not  required  to  go  to  court  to 
enforce  its  orders  but  only,  assuming  no 
appeal  by  the  respondent,  to  impose  civil 
penalties  up  to  $1000.00  per  day. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  CEO  may  file  a  judicial  complaint  which 
proceeds  in  the  courts  as  any  other  civil 
complaint.  Further,  the  CEO  may  seek  pre- 
liminary relief  if  prompt  action  is  necessary. 

(d)  The  statute  of  limitations  is  revised  to 
provide  that  a  charge  may  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  up  to  one  year  (presently  180 
days)  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  unemploy- 
ment practice  or  180  days  after  a  finding  by 
a  State  or  local  agency  on  the  same  com- 
plaint. 

(e)  The  right  to  sue  by  Individual  victims 
is  altered  to  permit  the  complainant  to  file  a 
civil  action  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
or.  If  a  complaint  has  been  filed  with  the 
Commission,  at  any  time  up  until  the  CEO 
files  either  and  administrative  or  Judicial 
complaint.  Suits  by  the  complainant  are  then 
precluded  although  intervention  and  appeal 
rights  are  retained  by  the  individual.  In 
addition,  the  statute  of  limitations  is  length- 
ened on  filing  a  civil  action  from  90  days  to 
one  j'ear  after  EEOC  action  ceases.  Further- 
more, the  CEO  may  not  file  a  complaint  based 
on  the  same  charge  If  the  individual  sues 
first,  although  the  CEO  may  intervene  if  the 
Commission  certifies  the  case  as  one  of 
general  public  importance. 

(f)  Civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1000.00  per 
day  are  made  available  for  noncompliance 
with  Commission  orders.  The  penalties  are 
assessed  by  the  CEO  and  may  be  collected 
m  a  civil  action. 

(g)  Additional  revisions  are  made  in  the 
scope  of  remedies  available  to  the  court  or 
hearing  examiner  after  a  finding  of  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices  including  compen- 
satory and  punitive  damages.  A  provision  is 
also  added  to  authorize  the  suspension  or 
termination  of  Federal  funding  or  contracts 
after  notice  to  the  respondent  and  appropri- 
ate Federal  sigency,  and  back  pay  awards  are 
lengthened  from  two  years  to  five  years.  The 
attorney  fee  section  is  amended  to  provide 
that  both  a  hearing  examiner  and  the  court 
are  authorized  to  award  attorney  and  expert 
witness  fees  at  interim  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Section  107.  (a)  Amends  present  section 
707  to  clarify  existing  law  and  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  a  self-initiated  pat- 
tern or  practice  suit  against  State  or  local 
governments  without  a  referral  of  a  com- 
plaint from  the  Commission. 

(b)  Provides  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  exercise  concurrent 
jurisdicton  over  suits  against  State  or  local 
governments  although  an  action  by  either 
party  against  the  same  defendant  on  the 
same  charge  would  preclude  the  other  from 
initiating  litigation.  The  Attorney  General, 
the  Commission  or  an  aggrieved  person  Is 
authorized  to  intervene  in  such  a  suit.  Three 
years  after  enactment,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Jurisdiction  over  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  terminated. 


Section  108.  (a)  Renames  Section  709  of 
■ntle  vn  to  read  "State  Agencies,  Research 
and  Records." 

(b)  Empowers  the  Commission  to  certify 
State  and  local  fair  employment  practice 
agencies  for  one  year  periods.  Recertlflcation 
Is  not  automatic  but  may  be  made  after  an 
evaluation  by  the  Commission  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  agency.  Such  certification 
allows  the  CEO,  a  hearing  examiner,  the 
Commission  and  the  covul;s  to  give  appro- 
priate weight  to  the  findings  of  such  agencies. 

(c)  Eliminates  present  Section  709(e)  on 
confidentiality  of  Information. 

Section  109.  Revises  present  law  to  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  issue  substantive  as 
well  as  procedural  regulations  on  compliance 
with  this  title. 

Section  110.  (a)  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  coordinating  CouncU  is  abolish- 
ed and  the  Commission  is  establLshed  as 
the  primary  Federal  agency  for  developing 
and  enforcing  equal  employment  opportunity 
standards  for  the  Federal  Government's  en- 
forcement activities.  The  Commission  Is  re- 
quired to  prescribe  regulations  for  each 
agency  on  Its  civil  rights  programs. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  agency  which 
falls  to  comply  with  the  regulations  devel- 
oped by  EEOC  for  civil  rights  enforcement 
activities. 

Section  111.  The  present  Section  717  of 
Title  VII  is  revised  to  transfer  the  monitor- 
ing of  Federal  employment  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  EEOC  and  to  expand 
its  coverage  to  certain  employees  of  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches. 

(a)  The  prohibition  of  discrimination  in 
"Federal  Government  employment"  is 
amended  to  include  handicap.  The  prohibi- 
tion applies  to  employees  or  appointees  in 
executive  agencies,  military  departments  or 
the  uniformed  services.  In  addition,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branch  employees  are  cov- 
ered other  than  persons  either  on  personal 
staffs  of  or  In  policymaking  positions  with 
elected  officials  or  Judges.  Also  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice are  included  \inder  the  prohibition. 

(b)  The  appointing  authority  and  each 
superior  of  the  appointing  authority  for  each 
position  is  responsible  for  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  the  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment. 

(c)  Provides  that  complaints  about  execu- 
tive agencies,  military  departments  and  the 
uniformed  services  be  filed  with  the  relevant 
agency  or  unit.  EEOC  Is  required  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  handling  of  these  com- 
plaints. Persons  with  complaints  regarding 
positions  In  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branch,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  must  file  a  civil 
action  for  relief  under  this  title. 

fd)  An  appeal  of  the  final  agency  action 
on  a  complaint  may  be  made  within  thirty 
days  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
wlil  act  as  an  appeals  review  board  and  han- 
dle the  appeals  in  the  same  way  as  those 
from  hearing  examiners  in  administrative 
complaint. 

(e)  Provides  that  a  complainant  may  sue 
Immediately  concerning  a  violation  of  this 
title,  after  the  final  disposition  of  a  com- 
plaint or  after  the  failure  to  take  action  on 
a  complaint.  Actions  under  this  section  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  and  rem- 
edies as  those  under  Section  706. 

(f)  Transfers  to  EEOC  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  equal  employment  opportuntly 
plans  for  executive  agencies  previously  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(g)  Gives  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  the  Comptroller  General  the  same  au- 
thority to  monitor  compliance  with  this 
section  m  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  Is  exercised  by 
EEOC  In  Federal  employment. 

(h)  Transfers  the  personnel,  property  and 
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Section  205.  Narrows  the  owner-occupied 
exemption  in  present  law  which  allows  dis- 
crimination generally  In  the  sale  or  rental,  by 
owners  of  single  family  dwellings  and  In  the 
rental  of  units  In  owner-occupied  dwellings 
with  four  or  less  Independent  units.  The  new 
exemption,  to  apply  prospectively,  would 
apply  only  to  a  single-family,  owner-occu- 
pied dwelling  In  which  space  Is  being  rented. 

Section  206.  Subsection  206(a)  amends  the 
catchllne  of  section  804  of  the  Act  by  indicat- 
ing that  other  practices,  In  addition  to  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing, 
will  be  made  unlawful  In  section  804.  as 
amended. 

Subsection  206(b)  amends  section  804  of 
the  Act  by  providing  that  the  new  and  nar- 
rower owner-occupied  exemption,  discussed 
above,  exempts  certain  housing  from  the  sec- 
tion 804  prohibitions  dealing  with  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing. 

Subsection  206(c)  amends  section  804  of 
the  Act  my  making  it  unlawful  for  Insur- 
ance companies  and  their  agents  to  refuse 
to  write  home  insurance  because  of  the  racial 
composition  of  the  neighborhood  or  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  home:  and  for  towns  or  other 
communities  to  exclude  low-  or  moderate- 
income  housing,  through  restrictive  zoning 
or  other  land  use  policies,  because  of  the 
housing's  eligibility  for  government  assist- 
ance or  because  of  the  racial  or  economic 
status  of  the  prospective  occupants  of  the 
housing. 

Subsection  206(d)  amends  sections  804, 
805,  and  806  of  the  Act  by  making  It  unlaw- 
ful to  discriminate  In  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  on  account  of  handicapped  status. 
That  subsection  also  makes  It  unlawful  to 
discriminate  In  the  financing  of  housing  and 
to  deny  access  or  membership  In  multiple 
listing  services,  etc.  because  of  the  handi- 
capped condition  of  an  applicant.  Race,  sex 
and  religious  discrimination  are  already  pro- 
hibited In  these  housing  activities.  Subsec- 
tion 206(d)  would  simply  add  "handicap"  as 
another  prohibited  ground  for  discriminating 
In  such  liouslng  activities. 

Subsection  206(e)  amends  section  805  of 
the  Act  by  explicitly  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice of  redlining.  Although  there  Is  pre- 
cedent Indicating  that  redlining  Is  already 
prohibited  under  Title  Vlll,  this  amendment 
is  proposed  solely  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

Section  207.  Amends  section  808(e)  (3)  of 
the  Act  by  giving  HUD  the  authority  to 
provide  financial  as  well  as  technical  assist- 
ance to  public  and  private  civil  rights 
organizations  seeking  to  remedy  housing 
discrimination. 

Section  208.  .  Revises  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  In  the  Act.  Under  present  law 
HUD  has  only  the  authority  to  investigate 
and  conciliate  violations  and  to  Issue  guide- 
lines (but  not  regulations  which  have  the 
force  of  law)  Interpreting  the  Fair  Housing 
Act.  This  section  would  give  HUD  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
through  administrative  proceedings  and 
to  promulgate  substantive  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  new  section  810,  added  by  this  section 
of  the  bill,  provides  for  the  filing  of  housing 
discrimination  charges,  with  HUD,  by  the 
Secretary  and  by  aggrieved  persons.  HUD  Is 
authorized  to  Investigate  such  charges  and 
when  reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  that 
the  charge  Is  true,  the  HUD  Secretary  must 
either  refer  the  charge  to  Justice  for  suit  or 
file  an  administrative  complaint  (based  on 
the  charge)  on  which  there  shall  be  notice 
and  opjxjrtunlty  for  a  hearing. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  reasonable 
cause  exists,  the  HUD  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
when  appropriate,  to  rely  on  findings  of 
specially-certified  state  and  local  fair  hous- 
ing enforcement  agencies. 

After  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  the 
Secretary  may  issue  an  order  awarding  ap- 
propriate   relief.    Such    relief   may    Include 


money  damages,  equitable  and  declaratory 
relief,  and  punitive  damages  not  exceeding 
$10,000  in  the  case  of  each  willful  violation. 

A  final  order  of  the  HUD  Secretary  Is  ap- 
pealable In  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals 
and.  In  such  an  appeal,  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclvislve  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  assess  civil 
penalties  against  persons  who  violate  final 
orders  of  the  Secretary  once  those  orders  be- 
come unreviewable. 

The  new  section  811,  added  by  this  section 
of  the  bill,  outlines  the  enforcement  role  of 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  to  file,  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's own  Initiative,  civil  actions  Intended  to 
remedy  pattern  or  practice  violations  or  to 
remedy  violations  against  groups  of  persons 
when  the  Issues  Involved  are  of  general  pub- 
lic Importance. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  required  to  bring 
civil  actions  necessary  to  enforce  the  Sec- 
retary's final  orders,  to  collect  any  civil  pen- 
alties assessed  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  rem- 
edy discriminatory  housing  practices  when 
the  Secretary  has  found  reasonable  cause 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  also  authorized  to 
file  suits  requesting  prompt  preliminary  re- 
lief when  a  HUD  Investigation  Indicates  that 
prompt  Judicial  action  Is  necessary. 

The  new  section  812,  added  by  this  section 
of  the  bin,  outlines  private  Judicial  enforce- 
ment rights.  An  aggrieved  person  may  file  a 
civil  action  to  remedy  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice.  The  statute  of  limitation.',  la 
lengthened.  However,  such  a  suit  may  not  be 
filed  If  the  aggrieved  person  has  already  filed 
a  charge,  dealing  with  the  same  actions, 
with  HUD  and  the  Secretary  ha-,  already 
commenced  proceedings  toward  the  issuance 
of  a  remedial  order  based  on  that  charge. 

The  court,  In  cases  brought  by  aggrieved 
persons,  may  appoint  an  attorney  and  au- 
thorize the  commencement  of  actions  without 
fees. 

The  new  section  813,  added  by  this  section 
of  the  bill,  provides  that  attorney  fees  may 
be  awarded  to  prevailing  parties  In  both 
Judicial  and  administrative  proceedings. 

The  new  section  814,  added  by  this  section 
of  the  bin,  authorizes  the  HUD  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Issue  rviles  and  regulations  Implementing  the 
Pair  Housing  Act. 

Section  209.  Amends  section  817  of  the  Act 
by  broadening  that  section  to  provide  a  civil 
remedy  for  Interferences  with  or  Intimida- 
tions relating  to  the  exercise  of  rights 
granted  by  the  title.  Present  law  technically 
provides  such  remedies  only  for  violations  of 
section  803,  804,  805,   and  806  of  the  Act. 

Section  210.  Adds  a  new  section  (Section 
818)  at  the  end  of  the  Act.  Section  210(a) 
adds  a  new  section  818  which  establishes  a 
fair  housing  loan  fund  from  which  private 
litigators  can  borrow  money  for  housing  dis- 
crimination cases.  If  the  borrower  wins  the 
suit,  the  money  must  be  returned  to  the  ex- 
tent the  court  awards  fees  and  costs.  Other- 
wise the  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized  to 
cancel  the  loan  in  whole  or  in  part. 

If  the  HUD  Secretary  determines  that  such 
is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  18 
required  to  make  loans  to  the  Fair  Housing 
Loan  F^ind,  with  such  loans  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  $1,000,000  at  any  one  time. 

Ten  minion  dollars  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  the 
fund. 

Section  210(b)  of  the  bill  redesignates  the 
present  sections  818  and  819  of  the  Act  as 
sections  819  and  8^0,  respectlvelv. 

Section  211.  Conforms  Title  IX  of  the  1968 
Act  (criminal  penalties  for  Intimidations)  to 
add  "handicap"  as  a  basis  for  a  criminal  vio- 
lation. 

Section  212.  Amends  Title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  judicial  review 
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of  HUD  Secretary  orders  In  the  coiirt  of 
appeals. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSURE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  U.S.  OCEAN  MINING 
CAPABILITIES  AND  SUPPORT  CON- 
TINUATION OF  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced,  along  with  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  a  bill  to  insure 
the  development  of  American  deep  sea 
mining  capabilities  and  to  support  the 
work  of  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Known  as 
the  Ocean  Mining  Incentive  Act  of  1977 
this  bill  seeks  to  make  a  step  toward  the 
realization  of  deep  ocean  resource  ex- 
traction for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has 
been  characterized  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  as  "one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant negotiations  that  this  country  has 
ever  been  involved  in  *  *  *."  Now.  al- 
though this  conference  Is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant negotiation  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  body  of  law  for  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  surface  of  the  planet, 
it  has  been  an  agonizingly  slow  process. 
I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  great 
concern  wliich  exists  as  to  the  future 
prospects  for  agreement  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  It  is  my  view  that 
an  effective  Carter  ocean  policy  in  con- 
junction with  a  moderate  approach  to 
the  deep  seabed  question  on  the  part  of 
Congress  is  the  best  manner  in  which 
we  can  proceed  toward  a  successful 
treaty. 

I  support  the  idea  of  providing  the 
basic  incentives  to  industry  necessary  for 
them  to  proceed  with  their  ocean  mining 
operations  on  an  interim  basis. 

I  reject  the  idea  of  granting  large 
blocks  to  ocean  miners  through  a  li- 
censing system  because  of  the  deleterious 
eifects  this  could  have  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  walking  a  narrow 
tightwire  with  any  deepsea  mining  leg- 
islation— between  going  too  far  with  con- 
gressional action  and  destroying  the  con- 
ference and  yet  providing  industry  with 
what  it  needs  to  develop  U.S.  ocean  min- 
ing capability. 

The  Ocean  Mining  Incentive  Act  of 
1977  is  a  moderate  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  a  very  difficult  question.  I  am 


confident  that  moderate  ocean  mining 
legislation  can  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  international  negotiat- 
ing process.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  is  after 
all,  a  microcosm  of  all  international  re- 
lations and  a  favorable  outcome  can  be 
highly  symbolic  and  precedent-setting 
for  future  cooperation  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
American  interests  should  ever  be  disre- 
garded to  our  detriment.  Rather,  the 
Congress  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate its  support  for  our  ocean  min- 
ing industry  and  its  support  for  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  treaty. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
give  their  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  I  look  forward  to 
close  and  constructive  cooperation  with 
all  those  interested  in  the  weeks  to  come. 


slon.  He  has  been  kept  right  where  be  was 
on  Income  or  had  It  cut. 

0\ir  thanks  for  your  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Habolo  B.  Sat, 
Leffislative  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again  urge 
those  Members  who  have  not  yet  joined 
us  to  cosponsor  H.R.  904  and  help  repay 
those  veterans  who  served  their  coimtry 
in  its  time  of  need  by  ending  the  dis- 
criminatory process  that  causes  an  in- 
crease in  their  social  security  benefits  to 
result  in  a  decrease  in  their  veterans' 
benefits. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS  PASS- 
THROUGH  BILL 

The  SPEAELER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  reintroduce  for  the  fifth 
time  H.R.  904,  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Pass-Through  bill.  As  you  know,  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  level  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  a  veteran  receives  results 
in  a  decrease  in  his  veterans'  pension. 
Since  so  many  of  these  people  depend 
on  these  two  forms  of  fixed  income  as 
their  sole  means  of  support,  the  effect 
of  this  procedure  can  be  devastating.  It 
assumes  that  the  veteran  is  somehow 
immune  to  the  cruel  bite  of  inflation, 
whose  incidence  falls  most  heavily  on 
the  person  with  a  fixed  Income. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Conte,  for  working  with 
me  on  this  bill.  Through  our  joint  ef- 
forts we  have  obtained  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  more  than  120  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  With 
such  an  overwhelming  display  of  support 
in  the  House  and  in  the  veterans'  serv- 
ice community  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  during  the 
95th  Congress. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harold  Say, 
the  legislative  director  of  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States, 
thanking  me  for  getting  behind  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral such  expressions  I  have  received  in 
recent  weeks : 

Veterans  op  World  Wah  I, 
Alexandria,  Va..  February  14,  1977. 
Hon.  H.AROLD  E.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Ford:  Please  know 
how  we  appreciate  your  effort  to  get  Social 
Security  Increases  eliminated  from  calcula- 
tions on  income  limitations. 

In  fact  our  organization  has  contended  for 
several  years  that  Social  Security  should  not 
be  counted  at  all  In  Income  limitations,  and 
particularly  In  Its  Increases. 

The  Increases  were  designed  to  benefit  all 
the  elderly;  to  up  their  Income.  This  It  did, 
except  In  the  case  of  the  veteran  on  pen- 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Evans)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  that  the  congressional  leadership 
schedule  a  prompt  vote  on  disapproving 
the  proposed  congressional  pay  increases. 

The  most  troublesome  thing  is  that  if 
we  do  not  act,  this  pay  increase  will  take 
effect  automatically  without  a  vote  on  the 
matter.  The  Constitution  vests  the  Con- 
gress with  legislative  authority  and  gives 
us  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  House 
misuses  the  powers  with  which  it  is  en- 
trusted when  Members  give  themselves  a 
pay  raise  in  such  an  undercover  manner. 

if  we  put  off  a  possible  pay  raise  until 
the  start  of  the  next  Congress,  it  would 
allow  a  general  election  to  fall  between 
the  time  of  a  vote  on  the  pay  raise  and 
the  time  the  increase  would  go  into  ef- 
fect. This  would  allow  the  public  to  have 
its  rightful  input  into  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  The  public  is  entitled  to  see 
how  their  representative  votes  on  this 
issue.  If  a  pay  raise  is  needed  to  attract 
new  candidates  to  consider  public  office,  a 
guaranteed  raise  in  2  years  will  be  soon 
enough. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  Americans  are 
out  of  work,  nothing  could  be  less  im- 
portant than  for  Congress  to  raise  its  pay, 
especially  without  going  on  record  as 
favoring  or  opposing  it. 

Many  Americans  are  experiencing  a 
severe  winter  which  is  infiicting  many 
hardships,  both  physical  and  financial. 
A  pay  raise  now  manifests  an  insensitiv- 
ity  to  the  public  and  heaps  another  bur- 
den on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CFiEATS  KETV 
JUDGESHIP  POSITIONS  IN  FED- 
ERAL DISTRICT  COURTS  AND 
CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  i,Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  create  new  judgeship 
positions  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  its  4 -year  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  courts.  The  measure  is  intended  to 
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Venclova,  a  poet  who  recently  left  the 
Soviet  Union  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Lithuanian  Group  to  Promote  Ob- 
servance of  the  Helsinki  Agreements  in 
the  U.S.S.R.;  and  Dr.  Andrew  Zvarun, 
president  of  the  Helsinki  Guarantees  for 
Ukraine  Committee  of  Washington,  D.C. 
These  initial  hearings  will  focus  on  the 
expectations  the  Final  Act  has  aroused, 
the  actions  private  citizens  have  taken 
to  further  implementation  of  the  act  and 
the  response  they  expect  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Commission  is  fortunate  to 
have  witnesses  with  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  both  the  repression  of  human 
rights  and  the  struggle  against  that  re- 
pression. The  hearings  will  also  give 
Commissioners  an  opportunity  to  hear 
expert  advice  on  the  United  States  and 
East  European  approach  to  compliance 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  the  ac- 
cords and  the  specific  provisions  that 
make  the  application  of  those  principles 
measurable. 


affi  lirs 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ECO- 
NOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  your  attention  again  today  the  fact 
that  equal  educational  opportunity  does 
not  yet  exist  in  this  society  and  will 
not  exist  so  long  as  there  are  identifiable 
groups  disadvantaged  in  regard  to  par- 
ticipation in  postsecondary  education. 
Included  among  present  barriers  to  post- 
secondary  access  and  success  are  race, 
poverty,  inferior  preparatory  education, 
rural  isolation,  limited  English  speak- 
ing ability,  and  physical  handicap.  Since 
the  midsixties  the  Federal  Government 
has  spearheaded  efforts  to  expand  post- 
secondary  opportimity  by  utilizing  both 
a  coordinated  package  of  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs,  and  a  program  of  sup- 
portive and  compensatory  services  at 
both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels.  The  latter  effort,  special  programs 
for  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, commonly  referred  to  as  TRIO. 
is  presently  authorized  under  section  124 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
TRIO  includes  four  very  effective,  exist- 
ing programs — special  services  for  disad- 
vantaged students,  talent  search,  Up- 
ward Bound,  and  educational  opportu- 
nity centers.  Recognizing  the  critical  im- 
portance of  informational  and  sup- 
portive services.  Congress  doubled  the 
authorization  level  for  TRIO  in  the  1976 
educational  amendments.  This  increased 
recognition  was  well  advised:  All  of  us 
representing  our  Nation's  cities  and  iso- 
lated rural  areas  know  of  the  need  to 
increase  the  options  available,  to  point 
out  existing  options,  and  to  create  new 
options  for  our  Nation's  youth. 

LEGISLATIVE     HISTORT 
A.     TALENT     SEARCH 

The  talent  search  program  was  cre- 
ated by  section  408(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Pubhc  Law  89- 
329 ) ,  as  a  recruiting  mechanism  to  iden- 
tify students  who  would  be  eligible  to  re- 


ceive educational  opportunity  grants 
authorized  by  the  same  legislation.  The 
program  ordinarily  had  three  objectives: 
(1)  to  Identify  qualified  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encourage  them  to 
complete  secondary  school  and  to  undertake 
postsecondary  educational  training;  (2)  to 
publicize  existing  forms  of  student  financial 
aid;  and  (3)  to  encourage  secondary  school 
or  college  dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude 
to  reenter  educational  programs,  including 
postsecondary-school  programs. 

B.    UPWARD    BOUND 

The  Upward  Bound  program  traces  its 
origin  to  pilot  projects  funded  during  the 
summer  of  1965  with  private  moneys 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  and  research 
and  demonstration  funds  for  experi- 
mental programs  from  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  pilot  projects 
were  designed  as  siunmer  units  for  low- 
income  students  who  would  enter  col- 
lege the  following  September,  but  were 
in  need  of  intensive  college  preparatory 
programs. 

As  the  results  were  analyzed,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  decided 
that  a  year-round  program  was  needed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged students  preparing  for  college,  in- 
cluding both  summer  and  academic  year 
activities.  They  also  extended  services  to 
students  throughout  the  2  or  3  years  prior 
to  high  school  graduation  who  could  be 
characterized  as  "academic  risks."  The 
new  program  was  subsequently  author- 
ized as  a  national  program  under  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  becoming  a  component  of 
the  community  action  programs  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  The  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  transferred  the  Up- 
ward Bound  program  from  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  OflSce  of 
Education  where  it  has  remained  an  in- 
tegral component  of  TRIO  services. 

C.      SPECIAL      SERVICES     FOR     DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  also  amended  section  408  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  special  services  for  dis- 
advantaged students  who  were  in  college. 
The  program  was  intended  to  provide  re- 
medial and  other  special  services  for  stu- 
dents with  academic  potential  who  are 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at 
higher  educational  institutions.  The  1968 
legislation  authorized  projects  to  provide: 
First,  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  edu- 
cational services,  including  special  sum- 
mer programs,  to  remedy  such  students' 
academic  deficiencies;  second,  career 
guidance,  placement,  or  other  student 
personnel  services  to  encourage  or  facili- 
tate such  students'  continuation  or  reen- 
trance  in  a  higher  education  program ;  or 
third,  identification  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  students  with  a 
view  to  their  undertaking  a  program  of 
graduate  or  professional  education.  The 
program  became  operational  on  July  1, 
1970. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
omitted  reference  to  any  specific  activi- 
ties and  defined  the  program  as  simply 
"remedial  and  other  special  services  for 
students  with  academic  potential"  en- 
rolled at  host  institutions. 
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D.  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 


The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
further  amended  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  to  establish  educational  op- 
portunity centers  in  areas  with  major 
concentrations  of  low-income  popula- 
tions to  provide,  in  coordination  with 
other  applicable  programs  and  services: 
first,  information  with  respect  to  finan- 
cial and  academic  assistance  available 
for  persons  residing  in  such  areas  de- 
siring to  pursue  a  program  of  postsec- 
ondary education:  second,  assistance  to 
such  persons  in  applying  for  admission 
to  institutions  at  which  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education  is  offered,  in- 
cluding preparing  necessary  applications 
for  use  by  admission  and  financial  aid 
oflBcers;  and  third,  counseling  services 
and  tutorial  and  other  necessary  assist- 
ance to  such  persons  while  attending 
such  institutions. 

E.    NEWLY    AUTHORIZED    PROGRAMS 

In  the  1976  Education  Amendments 
two  additional  programs  were  created — 
service  learning  centers,  a  postsecondary 
program  similar  to  special  services  but 
open  to  a  broader  range  of  students,  and 
a  training  authority  for  personnel  em- 
ployed in  educational  opportunity  pro- 
grams. 

THE  NEED  FOR  TRIO 

Today,  a  student  from  a  family  in  the 
bottom  income  quartile  has  less  than 
one-third  the  chance  of  a  student  in  the 
top  income  quartile  of  completing  col- 
lege. Moreover,  minorities  continue  to 
be  under  represented  among  college  grad- 
uates. For  example,  while  blacks  made 
up  12.1  percent  of  college  aged  youth 
and  9.2  percent  of  students  attending 
postsecondary  institutions,  they  received 
only  5.1  percent  of  the  baccalaureate 
degrees  awarded  in  1973-74.  The  TRIO 
programs  are  designed  to  assist  in  erad- 
dicating  these  educational  inequities.  In 
order  to  adequately  address  such  dispa- 
rities, the  entire  complex  of  variables  af- 
fecting choice  and  success  in  postsecond- 
ary education  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  underrepresentation  and  dispro- 
portionate attrition  rates  of  minorities 
in  postsecondary  institutions  also  exac- 
erbate unemployment  among  minority 
youth.  According  to  an  October  1975 
"Special  Labor  Report  on  Unemploy- 
ment of  School  Age  Youth,"  minority 
youth,  not  in  school  and  without  high 
school  diplomas,  had  a  35.4  percent  un- 
employment rate  in  1975,  while  minor- 
ity high  school  graduates  had  a  24.1  per- 
cent unemployment  rate,  minority  stu- 
dents with  1  to  3  years  of  college 
education  a  20.3  percent  unemployment 
rate,  and  minority  college  graduates  a 
6.2  percent  unemployment  rate. 

The  statistics  on  anticipated  earnings 
also  underscore  the  importance  of  college 
completion  for  this  population.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Census  Report  on  Educa- 
tional Attainment,  black  males  who  are 
high  school  graduates  can  expect  to  in- 
crease their  income  by  an  average  of  $388 
a  year  by  completing  1  to  3  years  of  col- 
lege. By  graduating  from  college,  black 
males  gain  another  $2,040  yearly.  The 
average  percentage  increase  in  annual 
incomes  for  black  females  was  13  percent 


for  1  to  3  years  of  college  and  57.9  per- 
cent for  4  years  of  college. 

Further,  the  TRIO  programs  also  in- 
sure an  increase  in  the  representation  of 
minority  students  in  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs.  While  in  1971-72 
blacks  made  up  10.8  percent  of  the  20-24 
age  group,  black  enrollment  in  profes- 
sional programs  was  as  follows:  law  4.0 
percent,  medicine  4.5  percent,  dentistry 
3.6  percent,  engineering  2.1  percent, 
architectiu-e  4.0  percent,  communica- 
tions 2.5  percent,  and  doctoral  programs 
1.1  percent.  An  attack  on  this  problem 
must  include  support  for  college  level 
and  precollege  level  programs  directed 
toward  providing  the  intensive  academic 
assistance  necessary  to  equip  underpre- 
pared  students  for  success  in  the  most 
competitive  disciplines  and  institutions. 

THE    STUDENTS    SERVED 

In  1975-76,  TRIO  programs  served 
284,350  students,  32,000  in  upward  bound 
programs,  112,600  through  talent  search 
progi-ams,  89,750  in  special  service  pro- 
grams, and  50,000  students  at  educa- 
tional opportimity  centers.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  students  were  black,  23  percent 
were  white,  17  percent  were  Puerto  Rican 
or  Chicano,  7  percent  were  Native  Amer- 
ican and  3  percent  were  of  other  back- 
grounds. The  majority  of  students  in- 
volved in  the  programs  met  Federal  pov- 
erty criteria. 

PROGRAM    EFFECTIVENESS 

The  TRIO  programs  have  been  shown 
to  be  effective  in  meeting  their  legisla- 
tive mandate.  Perhaps  most  surprising 
of  all  is  information  on  talent  search 
programs.  Based  on  placement  data  for 
midwest  programs  it  appears  likely  that 
talent  search  projects  have  contact,  prior 
to  enrollment,  with  almost  25  percent  of 
the  minority  students  who  enter  post- 
secondary  institutions  each  year. 

Upward  Bound,  too,  has  been  highly 
successful.  This  program  has  been  the 
most  widely  and  most  recently  studied 
of  the  TRIO  programs,  and  the  results 
of  these  evaluations  have  been  clearly 
favorable.  For  example,  a  recent  study 
commissioned  by  the  OflBce  of  Education 
found  that: 

(1)  The  Upward  Bound  Program  Is  increas- 
ing entry  into  postsecondary  education  for 
disadvantaged  students.  Among  high  school 
graduates  in  the  class  of  1974,  71%  of  UB 
participants  entered  postsecondary  educa- 
tion compared  to  47%  of  the  comparison 
students,  and 

(2)  Rate  of  entry  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion was  found  to  be  positively  related  to 
length  of  participation  in  Upward  Bound: 
78 '"r  of  the  students  participating  In  UB 
grades  10  through  12  entered  postsecondary 
education,  whereas,  only  68  to  69'^c  of  those 
who  entered  UB  in  grades  11  or  12  entered 
postsecondary  education. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  upward 
bound  increased  a  student's  probabihty 
of  staying  in  college  once  he  did  enroll. 

Special  services  projects  have  been  less 
adequately  studied  but  available  data  on 
supportive  services  at  the  college  level  is 
also  encouraging.  For  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
ducted a  study  in  1974  which  revealed 
that  disadvantaged  students  at  campuses 
after  the  inception  of  higher  education's 


opportunity  programs  performed  more 
successfully  than  theii-  counterparts  at 
the  same  campuses  prior  to  such  pro- 
grams. The  total  overall  grade  point  aver- 
age for  HEOP  students  was  2.33  while 
that  of  non-HEOP  students  was  only 
1.79;  program  students  exhibited  a 
higher  percentage  of  graduates — 51  per- 
cent than  the  non-program  group — 35 
percent,  and  fewer  HEOP  students  left 
for  academic  reasons — 15  percent  than 
the  non-HEOP  students — 35  percent. 

All  four  of  the  TRIO  programs  insure 
that  financial  aid  dollars,  particularly 
those  invested  in  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram, are  fully  utihzed  and  wisely  spent. 
A  1974  California  study  indicated  that 
only  a  quarter  of  the  seniors  in  Los 
Angeles  high  schools  serving  low-income 
districts  were  aware  of  their  eligibility  for 
financial  aid.  It  is  the  informational  serv- 
ices provided  by  talent  search  and  Up- 
ward Boimd  which  alert  students  to  these 
programs  and  assist  their  families  in  fill- 
ing out  the  fairly  complicated  financial 
aid  application  forms.  Moreover,  it  is 
only  the  instructional  services  provided 
by  special  services  and  Upward  Bound 
programs  which  assist  students  in 
strengthening  their  basic  academic  skills 
and  accordingly  allow  them  to  stay  in 
college  once  they  enroll.  Only  if  students 
remain  through  graduation  will  the  in- 
vestment their  country  is  making  in  them 
with  the  basic  grant,  the  State  student 
incentive  grant,  and  campus  based  grant 
and  loan  programs  receive  an  adequate 
return. 

TRIO  programs  also  provide  additional 
long-term  benefits  to  the  Nation  in  in- 
direct ways.  Data  tends  to  suggest  that 
the  cost  of  financing  these  special  pro- 
grams is  more  than  returned  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  within  one  generation. 
Taxes  paid  on  the  anticipated  increases 
in  earnings  of  successful  program  com- 
pleters provide  suflScient  revenue  to  cover 
the  programs'  costs.  It  has  also  been 
pointed  out  that  special  programs  serve 
to  reduce  other  Federal  costs  such  as  the 
uncontrollable  expense  of  income  main- 
tenance and  imemployment  compensa- 
tion programs. 

SOME  TYPICAL  PROGRAMS 

Let  me  mention  briefly  a  few  of  the 
TRIO  programs  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. The  handicapped  student  services 
program  at  Wright  State  University  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  funded  by  both  State 
funds  and  a  special  services  grant.  The 
program  provides  handicapped  students 
physical  assistance  in  the  tasks  of  daily 
living,  personal  assistance  including  vo- 
cational counseling  and  adapted  orien- 
tation, and  academic  assistance  includ- 
ing proctoring  and  a  taping  service.  The 
office  also  serves  as  a  link  to  the  sur- 
rounding community  by  providing  infor- 
mation on  architectural  accessibility  and 
developing  programs  to  reduce  miscon- 
ceptions of  handicapped  people  which 
subsequently  reduce  their  chances  for 
employment  and  independence.  Over  500 
students — students  with  hearing  losses, 
speech  impediments,  epilepsy,  heart  con- 
ditions, mobility  and  visual  handicaps 
are  served  by  the  project.  Over  70  per- 
cent of  the  students  served  have  mobility 
handicaps. 
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mmority  persons  is  so  critical.  The  pre- 
engineering component  at  Marquette  is 
supported  through  joint  funding  from 
an  Upward  Boimd  grant  and  contribu- 
tions from  15  local  corporations. 

There  is  also  a  special  services  program 
at  Cleveland  State  University  serving  my 
own  district  with  which  I  have  been 
highly  impressed.  The  program  enrolls 
over  1,000  students  each  year  and  pro- 
vides counseling  and  academic  services 
to  assist  them  in  adjusting  to  college. 
Prior  to  enrollment  the  students'  aca- 
demic needs  are  diagnosed  and  special 
individualized  coursework  in  reading, 
writing  and  mathematics  is  prescribed. 
Throughout  their  first  year  of  enroll- 
ment, students  are  required  to  maintain 
weekly  contact  with  the  project's  coun- 
seling staff.  The  Cleveland  State  program 
has  a  retention  rate  of  70  percent. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  4  years, 
TRIO  programs  have  not  been  given 
sufficient  attention  or  support.  Inflation 
has  severely  eroded  the  resource  base 
first  provided.  Today  Upward  Bound,  for 
example,  can  only  serve  three-quarters 
of  the  students  it  served  in  197.3.  The 
dangers  in  this  approach  were  pointed 
out  by  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  1974.  That  study 
concluded  that  now  that  substantial  at- 
tention has  bsen  given  to  using  financial 
aid  programs  to  provide  individuals  ac- 
cess to  colleges,  increased  attention  must 
also  be  directed  to  programs  of  academic 
and  personal  assistance.  A  further  lack 
of  attention  to  the  provision  of  informa- 
tion, counseling,  tutoring,  basic  skills  in- 
struction, and  other  services  for  the  dis- 
advantaged can  only  be  shortsighted. 
Such  a  failure  would  result  in  a  Federal 
educational  policy  at  the  postsecondary 
level  which,  on  the  one  hand,  promises 
to  expand  opportunity  through  financial 
aid  programs,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
preserv'es  class  related  distinctions 
among  individuals  and  groups  which  in- 
sure de  facto  inequality.  Postsecondary 
education  has  proven  to  be  a  viable  ve- 
hicle for  the  attainment  of  equality  for 
America's  underclasses,  but  postsecond- 
ary opportunities  will  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted until  the  noneconomic  as  well  as 
the  economic  barriers  to  higher  education 
are  more  fully  addressed. 


HEARINGS  ON  U.S.  REFUGEE 
POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
Thursday,  February  24, 1977. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  hearing 
include:  U.S.  refugee  policy:  our  human- 
itarian assistance  programs  for  refugees; 
and  my  legislation,  H.R.  3056,  which 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  the  admission  of  refugees  into  the 
United  States. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2226, 


Raybum  House  Office  Building,  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  testimony  will  be  received  from 
the  Department  of  State. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  COMPENSATE  LOCALI- 
TIES FOR  REVENUES  LOST  ON 
FEDERAL  AND  FOREIGN-OWNED 
PROPERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
on  Federal  property,  on  foreign  missions 
and  consulates,  and  on  property  owned 
by  international  organizations.  I  am  do- 
ing so  because  I  believe  that  it  is  unfair 
to  expect  already  hard-pressed  localities 
to  provide  regtilar  services  without  the 
revenues  that  usually  accrue  from  local 
property  taxes. 

There  are  many  localities  which  must 
bear  this  burden,  but  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  as  it  relates  to  New  York 
City,  the  mo§t  financially  hard  pressed 
of  localities.  At  present  New  York  City 
loses  about  $52  million  annually  on  tax- 
exempt  property  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fiu-thermore.  an  additional  $8  million 
in  property  tax  revenues  is  lost  from  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  and  consulates. 

Finally,  the  tax-exempt  property  of 
the  United  Nations  costs  the  city  treas- 
ury $2  million  per  year.  No  one  should 
view  this  legislation  as  simply  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  New  York  City,  however. 
Residents  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  for  In- 
stance, are  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
survival  of  their  city  if  voluntary  Fed- 
eral payments  are  not  forthcoming  on 
the  huge  Federal  complex  there.  Towns 
containing  military  installations  receive 
some  impact  aid  at  present,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  approximates  the  tax  revenues 
that  would  be  recouped  if  that  property 
were  taxable. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, compels  us  to  move  forward  with 
this  legislation. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation.  Public  Law  94-565 
which  provides  Federal  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  federally  owned  park  land. 
This  $118.2  million  per  year  program  will 
assist  primarily  Western  States  to  offset 
the  loss  of  revenues  from  vast  ex- 
panses of  federally  owned  tax-exempt 
property.  Under  this  program  New  York 
City  will  receive  $15,000.  At  the  time  that 
I  voted  for  this  legislation,  I  said  that  I 
considered  that  vote  to  be  "bread  upon 
the  waters." 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  In- 
tended to  provide  balance  to  Federal  pro- 
grams in  this  area.  It  will  help  cities 
such  as  New  York,  it  will  help  areas  with 
military  installations,  and  it  will  help 
towns  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
holds  a  great  amount  of  property. 

Under  my  legislation  localities  would 
apply  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  for  pay- 
ment commensurate  to  revenues  lost 
from  certain  tax-exempt  properties.  An 
independent  verification  of  the  appraisal 
would  have  to  be  included  in  the  applica- 
tion. Yearly  payments  would  be  made. 

This  legislation  will  not  solve  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  cities ;  it  is  not  intended 
to.  It  will  simply  relieve  some  of  the  un- 
due financial  strain  which  many  local- 
ities must  currently  endure.  I  hope  that 
Members  from  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas  will  join  together  in  support 
of  this  effort. 


MARTIN  LUIS   GUZMAN:    1887-1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hu- 
manity lost  a  most  rare  and  precious 
gem,  Mexico  lost  one  of  its  most  illustri- 
ous sons,  the  United  States  and  all  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  lost  a  true  believer 
in  the  basic  concept  of  liberty  and 
justice,  and  I  lost  a  dear  friend  in  the 
death  of  Don  Martin  Luis  Guzman  on 
December  22,  1976. 

Don  Martin  was  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
letters,  legislator,  philosopher,  good  son, 
loving  father,  devoted  husband,  friend — 
a  friend  who  attached  no  reservations  to 
his  friendship. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  say  about 
this  great  and  gentle  man  that  volumes 
could  be  written  to  cover  his  brilliant 
career. 

On  another  day,  I  will  be  honored  to 
speak  at  length  about  this  extraordinary 
man,  but  today  when  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  Lie.  Jose  Lopez  Portillo 
as  our  guest.  I  take  these  few  minutes 
for  a  very  humble  tribute  to  Don  Martin. 
Somehow  I  feel  Don  Martin  would  be 
honored,  as  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people  would  be  honored,  if  mention 
were  made  to  all  of  us  about  this  great 
man. 

Respectfully  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  sympathy 
to  Dona  Ana  West  de  Guzman,  his  loving 
wife,  and  to  his  sons,  Martin  Luis,  Her- 
nando and  Guillermo  Guzman  West. 


THE  TORTURE  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  torture  is  repugnant  to  decent  men 
and  women  everywhere,  regardless  of 
nationality.  Unfortunately,  the  practice 
of  torture  is  as  universal  as  is  our  shock 
and  indignation  when  new  cases  appear 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  today  to  present  for 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
from  last  week's  papers  noting  that  our 
good  friend  and  ally,  Great  Britain,  has 
confessed  before  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  that  she  has  carried  out 
systematic  torture  of  human  beings  In 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  confessing  her  guilt,  after  years  of 
charges,  including  the  present  case  being 


pressed  by  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  the 
British  represented  to  the  court  that 
the  torture  had  been  discontinued  and 
would  never  occur  again. 

Certainly  we  can  all  join  with  people 
of  good  will  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
in  issuing  a  heartfelt  sigh  that  such  a 
horrifying  confession  has  been  made  by 
the  nation  which  gave  us  Alagna  Carta. 
We  also  hope  that  by  publicly  confessing 
her  crimes  against  humanity,  Great 
Britain  can  help  those  other  nations  of 
the  world  using  torture — ^be  they  in  the 
Orient,  in  South  America,  In  Africa  or  In 
the  Middle  East — to  face  the  shame  of 
their  actions  and  to  stop  them. 

I  would  note  that  I  have  personally 
visited  Northern  Ireland  to  see  for  my- 
self the  horror  that  is  the  daily  expe- 
rience for  men  and  women,  the  children, 
soldiers,  and  police — all  of  those  who  in 
the  broadest  sense  are  victims  of  the 
strife  in  that  troubled  land. 

I  was  able  to  visit  the  shocking  prison 
camp  at  Long  Kesh,  site  of  so  many  the 
allegations  of  torture  which  the  world 
now  knows  to  be  substantiated.  Long 
Kesh  has  since  been  razed,  but  the  scars 
of  that  place  remain  a  black  mark  on 
British  history,  and  a  sorry  episode  in 
Western  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that  we  in 
the  United  States  are  not  powerless  to 
prevent  acts  of  torture  by  other  gov- 
ernments. The  critical  spotlight  of  world 
attention  can  have  a  cleansing  effect  if 
properly  focused — as  in  the  case  against 
Great  Britain  now  before  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights. 

I  would  note  that  some  4  years  ago 
I  began  my  fight  to  hold  hearings  on  al- 
legations of  violations  of  human  rights 
in  Northern  Ireland.  This  House  has 
been  presented  with  the  results  of  im- 
official  hearings  I  held  in  New  York  In  the 
the  fall  of  1975,  after  the  Department 
of  State  successfully  blocked  Washington 
hearings. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  matters 
affecting  us.  the  American  people  are' 
the  last  to  know  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  long  known.  Certainly  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  knew  the 
British  were  torturing  their  people,  and 
the  relatives  of  the  victims  who  live  In 
our  country  knew  as  well. 

What  did  we  gain  by  our  silence?  Only 
further  disillusionment  and  cynicism — 
and  several  more  years  of  unmonitored 
torture  by  our  friend  and  ally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  interests  of  millions 
of  Americans  in  activities  against  their 
friends  and  relatives  overseas  are  clearly 
not  being  served  by  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  turn  a  blind  eye 
to  atrocities  by  our  allies. 

Our  eyes  are  no  longer  blinded  on 
Northern  Ireland,  and  I  accordingly  urge 
that  full  hearings  now  be  held  so  that 
the  full  story  can  be  told,  in  hopes  of 
working  toward  a  peaceful  and  lasting 
solution  to  the  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  prompt  the  vio- 
lence In  Northern  Ireland. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1977] 

Britain  Concedes  Use  of  Tortttm:  in 

Northern  Ireland 

Stkasbourc,  France.  Feb.  8. — The  British 

Grovernment  conceded  today  that  It  had  used 

five    torture    techniques    on    detainees    In 


Northern  Ireland,  but  gave  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  that 
it  would  never  do  so  again. 

The  British  Attorney  General,  Sam  Silkin, 
gave  the  pledge  In  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
Irish  Government  to  drop  Its  proceedings 
against  Britain.  It  Is  the  first  case  of  Its  kind 
to  come  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Silkin  told  the  panel  of  18  Judges  that 
British  forces  would  never  again  use  the 
so-called  "Ave  techniques"  of  Interrogation 
about  which  Ireland  had  complained. 

These  are  hooding  a  prisoner,  harassing 
him  with  noise,  putting  him  on  a  bread  and 
water  diet,  depriving  him  of  sleep,  and  mak- 
ing him  lean  against  a  wall  for  long  periods, 
off  balance  with  arms  out-stretched. 

The  preliminary  hearing  In  Strasbourg, 
which  ends  tomorrow,  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  <^cope  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  re- 
garding the  Irish  complaint. 

Unless  Ireland  decides  to  drop  its  case 
against  Britain  after  Mr.  Silkln's  speech,  the 
court  will  meet  agaln^probably  In  April — ^to 
discuss  specific  accusations  of  ill-treatment. 

The  Irish  Government,  In  a  voluminous 
dossier  submitted  to  the  European  Human 
Rights  Commission  here  In  1971,  charged 
numerous  cases  of  torture  and  other  ill- 
treatment  by  British  security  forces  In 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  months  after  the 
introduction  of  Internment  without  trial  In 
August,  1971. 

Some  of  these  allegations  were  upheld  by 
the  commission  after  a  four-year  Investiga- 
tion in  which  119  witnesses  w^re  heard, 
among  them  senior  security  officers. 

The  commission  found  that  In  certain 
cases  Britain  had  violated  Article  3  of  the 
Human  Rights  Convention,  which  forbids 
torture  or  Inhuman  or  degrading  treatment 
as  punishment. 

Mr.  Silkin  said  today  that  his  Government 
was  not  contesting  the  commission's  findings. 
He  said  that,  after  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  security  forces  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  use  of  these  five  techniques  had 
been  halted  in  1972  and  compensation  paid 
to  those  who  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Silkin  referred  to  a  submission  to  the 
court  by  the  Irish  Attorney  General,  Declan 
Costello,  that  Ireland  sought  a  court  order 
obliging  Britain  to  undertalje  never  again  to 
have  recourse  to  tho?e  technique?. 

Following  his  Government's  solemn  pledge, 
Mr.  Silkin  said :  "We  hope  that  the  court  will 
be  enabled  to  face  a  situation  In  which  the 
objective  of  the  applicant  government  has  in 
fact  been  accomplished." 

"We  dare  to  hope  also."  he  went  on,  "that 
In  doing  so  we  shall  enable  the  applicant 
government  to  agree  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  adequate  reason  for  them  to  pursue  a 
course  which  can  only  divide  lis  In  a  situation 
which  cries  out  for  the  tulle'5t  cooperation 
between  us." 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
directed  a  letter  to  you  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  congressional  pay  raise. 

In  it,  I  solicit  your  support  for  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  which  would  change 
the  methods  and  procedures  governing 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  these  adjustments  largely  occur 
automatically — without  a  public  vote. 
Some  have  termed  this  a  "back-door" 
approach. 

I  believe  a  public  vote  on  all  such 
questions  is  essential  if  Congress  is  ever 
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to  regain  esteem  and  cr 
people. 

You,  Mr.  Speaker,  havt 
for  and  voted  for  opennesi 
ability  for  the  House.  I 
is  a  furtherance  of 
countability.  I  hope  my 
your  warm  support. 

I  ask  permission  to  Inc 
to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
Record: 

House  of 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativei 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Much 
and  the  public's — we  are 
substantial  pay  raise  for 
gress  by  way  of  the  "back 
without  a  public  vote  on  t_ 

Several  of  our  dlstlngulshec 
Joined  me  in  a  legislative 
pay  raises  for  Members  of 
there  is  a  public  vote  taken 

We  are  not  all  in  agr« 
prlety  of  the  pending  pay  ral^e 
the  raise,  others  oppose  It.  I 

But.  we  all  are  agreed  on 
current  mechanics  and  pr 
dling  pay  raise  questions  Is 
to  be  changed. 

My  bill,  the  Congressional 
of    1977.    would    (I)    divorce 
Members  of  Congress  from 
tlve    and    Judicial    Branch 
eliminate    all    automatic    _ 
creases  for  Members  Includl 
ments  scheduled   for   this  i. 
and  (3)  require  that  all  pay 
bers  of  Congress  be  subject  .. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker 
but  certain  that  the  pendlr  g 
become    effective    this    we( 
hitch — and  without  a  vote 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
correct  a  mistake.  Pay  ac, 
proposed  by  future  Quadren 
and  future  cost-of-living 
submitted  (same  as  this 

We  must  take  prompt 
or  on  other  similar  measurei 
House— so  that  the  wide  o{ 
for  pay  raises  is  closed  once 

I  intend  to  reintroduce  my 
of  1977  in  the  very  near 
seeking  and  encouraging 
sor  the  bill. 

I  also  Intend  to  write  the 
fice  and  ClvU  Service  _.. 
it  continue  Its  debate  on  . 
pensatlon  Issue.  It  Is  too 
ter  to  be  dropped — even  if  . 
adjustment  goes  through  as 
tain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
mltment  to  openness  and  a. 
actions  in  the  House,  and 
changes  we  have  already  ._ 
leadership.  I  hope  that  yoi 
support  this  change. 
Sincerely, 

Romano 
Membi 
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voted  to  modify  President  Carter's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  program  by  phasing  out 
rebates  to  taxpayers  in  the  $25,000  to 
$30,000  range  and  eliminating  rebates 
altogether  for  taxpayers  earning  more 
than  $30.000. 1  oppose  this  action. 

A  family  with  two  dependents  earn- 
ing $30,000  pays  somewhere  around 
$5,000  per  year  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
The  same  family  with  a  $40,000  income 
pays  about  $8,000  in  Federal  income 
taxes:  and,  a  family  earning  $50,000  pays 
about  $12,000. 

While  a  $50  rebate  is  miniscule  com- 
pared to  the  Federal  income  tax  liability 
of  these  taxpayers,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  these  families 
could  not  use  the  assistance  or  that  they 
would  not  spend  the  rebate.  Like  other 
families,  these  people  face  higher  fuel 
bills  due  in  large  part  to  the  severe  win- 
ter this  year.  Inflation  has  cut  into  their 
already  tight  budgets. 

To  pay  for  the  high  cost  of  housing, 
medical  care,  food,  utilities,  or  other 
basic  expenses,  in  many  families  both 
the  husband  and  wife  have  sought  em- 
ployment. When  both  spouses  work,  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  their  combined 
income  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
eliminate  these  families  from  the  rebate 
program. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  real 
tax  reform.  Many  wealthy  individuals 
and  giant  corporations  pay  little  or  no 
Federal  income  tax.  We  ought  to  close 
their  loopholes;  and,  we  need  a  simple, 
fair  tax  system.  But  we  will  not  swcom- 
plish  that  goal  by  denying  rebates  to 
families  who  pay  $5,000  or  $8,000  or 
$12,000  in  Federal  income  taxes. 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  reverse  its  action.  If  the  commit- 
tee would  like  to  promote  greater  tax  re- 
form— and  save  money — I  suggest  that 
the  rebates  to  businesses  be  granted  to 
only  those  corporations  which  currently 
pay  a  significant  portion  of  their  net  in- 
come in  Federal  taxes.  Corporations, 
such  as  Gulf,  which  paid  only  1.9  percent 
of  its  $2.6  billion  net  income  in  Federal 
taxes,  should  not  have  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  reduce  their  tax  payments. 
Again,  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  restore  rebates  to  families  with 
incomes  exceeding  $30,000. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Allen,  for 
his  statement.  What  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed is  the  desire  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  face  up  to  the  responsibility  of  voting 
"yea"  or  "nay"  on  the  congressional  pay 
raise. 

I  have  opposed  this  raise  since  it  was 
first  rumored  in  last  December  that  the 
Quadrennial  Presidential  Commission  on 
Executive  Legislative  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries would  recommend  such  an  exorbi- 
tant increase.  I  was  disappointed  that 


former  President  Ford  submitted  the 
recommendation  and  that  President 
Carter  has  let  it  stand. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  question 
of  a  congressional  pay  raise  should  be 
publicly  addressed  by  the  Congress  and 
thereby  give  our  constituents  the  chance 
to  see  where  we  stand. 

Recently  public  opinion  surveys  have 
indicated  that  the  American  people  gen- 
erally hold  the  Congress  in  very  low 
esteem.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
regain  the  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  are 
essential  to  the  efifective  operation  of  our 
representative  form  of  Government.  I 
suggest  we  take  the  first  step  toward  this 
by  facing  the  responsibility  of  addressing 
ourselves  publicly  on  this  issue.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  their  elected  officials  are  accounta- 
ble for  what  the  Federal  Government 
does.  We  should  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  and  its 
people  are  beginning  to  recover  from  a 
severe  economic  recession,  I  think  the 
question  of  a  pay  raise  of  this  amount  is 
highly  inappropriate.  I  have  joined  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  calling  for 
disapproval  of  the  raise,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  our 
willingness  and  desire  to  be  prudent  with 
their  tax  dollars.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  us  to  prove  to  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 

I  object  to  any  system  which  allows 
Members  of  Congress  to  receive  a  pay 
hike  without  first  voting  on  it.  I  also  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  validity  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  For  example,  the 
Commission  contends  that  a  prime  factor 
in  the  case  for  higher  pay  scales  is  the 
excessive  dropout  rate  among  executive 
level  Federal  employees.  But  the  annual 
attrition  rate  last  year  in  executive  level 
jobs  was  only  2.8  percent.  I  know  of  only 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  left  office 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  earn- 
ing power,  and  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  all  Federal  judges  left  the 
bench  last  year  to  return  to  private  prac- 
tice. There  are  an  estimated  30  qualified 
applicants  for  every  vacancy  in  Federal 
career  executive  assignments. 

In  a  similar  fashion  the  argument  that 
Federal  workers  are  underpaid  is  open  to 
question.  The  average  Congressman  re- 
ceived a  $700  a  year  raise  upon  entering 
office.  In  addition,  while  it  is  true  many 
Federal  employees  took  a  pay  reduction 
upon  entering  Government  service,  it 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  their  life- 
time earning  potential  is  increased  over 
their  private  sector  peers  as  a  result  of 
this  work.  In  short,  they  will  make  a 
higher  salary  upon  leaving  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  their  Govern- 
ment service.  Finally,  no  consideration  is 
given  to  the  nonsalary  benefits  of  Federal 
employees.  The  chief  benefit  is  the  civil 
service  pension  plan.  Under  this  retire- 
ment plan  the  average  executive  level 
Federal  worker  receives  $400,000  in  pen- 
sion income  for  which  he  is  eligible  at 
age  57. 
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Members  of  Congress  and  Federal 
judges  receive  additional  pension  bene- 
fits. All  of  these  pensions  are  indexed 
against  the  cost  of  living  to  prevent  any 
erosion  in  purchasing  power  which  re- 
sults from  inflation.  I  believe  that  taken 
all  together,  these  benefits  constitute  a 
compensation  package  for  the  executive 
level  official  far  above  the  benefits  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  sector. 

For  Members  of  Congress  to  permit 
themselves  to  accept  a  substantial  pay 
increase  at  a  time  when  the  majority 
of  our  constituents  have  serious  diffi- 
culty being  able  to  afford  the  food, 
clothing,  housing,  health  care,  and  other 
essentials  which  make  their  lives  toler- 
able, is  unconscionable.  We  should  take 
the  initiative  in  providing  responsible 
fiscal  leadership  and  now,  on  this  issue, 
is  a  very  good  time  to  start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  deeply 
opposed  to  this  pay  raise,  I  recognize 
that  some  Members  of  this  Congress 
support  the  increase.  If  this  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  then  the 
raise  should  be  adopted  in  open  vote,  but 
I  also  believe  that  before  the  raise  is 
effective  we  ought  to  give  the  American 
people  the  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
on  this  proposal.  I  am  therefore  spon- 
soring legislation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  which  would 
prohibit  any  pay  raise  from  taking  effect 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  session  in  which  the  raise  was 
adopted.  This  would  allow  the  people 
we  represent  to  judge  us  on  the  basis  of 
our  vote  on  a  pay  raise,  and  express  their 
wOl  in  an  election  before  that  raise  can 
be  effective. 


PRINTING  OF  RULES  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

<Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XI  2.  (A),  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  niles  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  by  the  committee 
February  1,  1977: 

rttles  of  the  committee  on  education  and 

Labor,  95th  Congress 

introduction 

The  rules  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  promulgated  and  adopted  In 
conformity  with  House  Resolution  5  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  and  are  consistent 
with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress and  In  other  respects  preserve  those 
provlsl^ons  of  the  rules  and  reforms  govern- 
ing the  Committee  for  the  previous  Congress. 

Paragraph  (k)  (2)  of  clause  2  of  rule  XI, 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
vides that  a  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  rule  XI  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  witnesses  before  the  committee. 

This  print  Is  furnished  in  accordance  with 
that  requirement. 

Rule  1.  Regular  and  Special  Meetings. — 
(o)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  each  month  at  9:45  a.m..  while  the  Con- 


gress is  in  session.  When  the  Chairman  be- 
lieves that  the  committee  will  not  be  con- 
sidering any  bill  or  resolution  before  the 
committee  and  that  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  at  a  regular  meeting, 
he  will  give  each  member  of  the  committee, 
as  far  In  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regular 
meeting  as  the  circumstances  makes  prac- 
ticable, a  written  notice  to  that  effect  and  no 
committee  meeting  shall  be  held  on  that  day. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet  for 
such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chairman 
for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest. If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request  the  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  fil- 
ing of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held,  spec- 
ifying the  date  and  hour  thereof,  nnd  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at  that 
special  meeting.  The  committee  shall  meet  on 
that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  such  meeting  will  be  held  and 
inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour  and  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered;  and  only 
the  measure  or  matter  specified  In  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  All  legislative  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees  shall  be  open.  No 
business  meeting  of  the  committee,  other 
than  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  may  be 
held  without  each  member  being  given  rea- 
sonable notice.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the 
ranking  majority  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present. 

Rule  2.  Questioning  of  Witnesses. — Com- 
mittee members  may  question  witnesses  only 
when  they  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only  for  a  5- 
mlnute  period  until  all  members  present 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness. The  5-mlnute  period  for  questioning  a 
witness  can  be  extended  only  with  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  all  members  present.  The 
questioning  of  witnesses  In  both  committee 
and  subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  initiated 
by  the  Chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  and  all  other  mem- 
bers alternating  between  the  majority  and 
minority  party.  In  recognizing  members  to 
question  witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the  Chair- 
man shall  take  Into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  the  majority  to  minority  party  members 
present  and  shall  establish  the  order  of  rec- 
ognition for  questioning  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  place  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  The 
Chairman  may  accomplish  this  by  recogniz- 
ing two  majority  party  members  for  each 
minority  party  member  recognized. 

Rule  3.  Records  and  Rollcalls. — Written 
records  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  and  of  each  subcommittee.  In- 
cluding a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  roUcall  is  demanded.  The  result 
of  such  roUcall  vote  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  for  In- 
spection by  the  public  at  reasonable  times 


In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
Inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  propo- 
sition and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  person,  and  the 
nam.es  of  those  members  present  but  not  vot- 
ing. A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present  or,  in  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
member. 

Rule  4.  Subcommittees. — There  shall  be 
eight  standing  subcommittees,  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  shall  include  the  following: 

Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education. — Education  from 
pre-school  through  the  high  school  level  and 
vocational  education. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations.— Relationships  between  employers 
and  employees  and  their  representatives. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards. — 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties.— Comprehensive  employment  and  train- 
ing; work  Incentive  and  equal  employment 
opportunities. 

Subcommittee  on  Select  Education. — Spe- 
cial education  programs,  handicapped,  aging, 
arts  and  humanities. 

Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion.— Education  beyond  the  high  school 
level. 

Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  Health 
and  Safety — Workers  compensation  and 
workers  health  and  safety. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Opportunity. — 
All  matters  dealing  primarily  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968,  and  agriculture  labor  and  migrant 
workers,  including  their  dependents. 

The  majority  party  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  provide  for  such  special  and  se- 
lect subcommittees  as  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Rule  5.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees. — (a)  On 
each  subcommittee  there  shall  be  at  least 
two  majority  party  members  for  each  mi- 
nority party  member,  plus  one  majority  party 
member.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
each  subcommittee  established  pursuant  to 
Rule  4.  In  calculating  the  ratio  of  majority 
party  members  to  minority  party  members, 
the  ex  officio  members  of  the  subcommittees 
shall  be  included. 

Rule  6.  Special  Assignment  of  Members. — 
To  facilitate  the  oversight  and  other  legisla- 
tive and  Investigative  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  of  the  committee  may. 
at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee  chairman, 
make  a  temporary  assignment  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  such  subcommittee 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  member  to 
participate  In  any  public  hearing,  Investiga- 
tion, or  study  by  such  subcommittee  to  be 
held  outside  of  Washington.  Any  member  of 
the  committee  may  attend  public  hearings 
of  any  subcommittee  and  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  question  witnesses. 

Rule  7.  Subcommittee  Chairmanship. — The 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee 
shall  have  the  right.  In  order  of  full  com- 
mittee seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Any  such  request  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  In  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  committee.  Members  so  elected 
shall  be  chairman  of  their  respective  sub- 
committees. 

Rule  8.  Subcommittee  Scheduling. — Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view 
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toward  avoiding  slmultaneoi  is 
committee   and   subcommittee 
hearings  wherever  possible. 
for  subcommittee  meetings 
slon  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  subcommittees  as  nearl  r 
In   rotation   and    In   accordiice 
workloads. 

Rule   9.   Subcommittee 
of  the  committee  shall  be 
subcommittees. 

Rule  10.  Committee  Staffs. 
vlded  in  Rule  XI,  clause  5( 
of  the  House  of  Repre-entat^v 
the  House  Committee  on 
bor  shall  be  appointed  as  follows 

A.  The   subcommittee 
pointed,  and  may  be  remove^ 
muneratlon  determined  by 
chairman    In    consultation 
the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  subcommittee  within 
proved   for   the  subcommittee 
committee; 

B.  The  staff  assigned  to  thi 
be  appointed  and  their 
mined  in  such  manner  as  th« 
members  of  the  committee 
within  the  budget  approved 
poses  by  the  committee; 

C.  The  employees   of  the 
a.sslgned  to  a  standing 
the    minority    under    the 
shall   be   appointed,   and 
and  their  remuneration 
Chairman  In  consultation  w 
approval  of  the  majority  pafty 
the  committee  within  the 
for  such  purposes  by  the 

Rule  11.  Supervision  Duties 
Staffs. — The   staff   of  a 
be  under  the  general  supervfclon 
tlon  of  the  chairman  of  that 
The  staff  assigned  to  the 
under  the  general  supervlsi 
of  the  minority  party  members 
mittee  who  may  delegate  su^h 
they  determine  appropriate, 
committee  not  assigned  to 
or  to  the  minority  shall  be 
eral  supervision  and  directlo:  i 
man,    who    shall    establish 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
hers  and  delegate  authority 
appropriate. 

Staff  members  shall  be 
mittee  business  and  no  othei 
assigned  to  them. 

Rule    12.    Hearings 
Chairman  In  the  case  of 
ducted  by  the  commltee  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  in 
Ings  to  be  conducted   by  a 
shall  make  public  announcemjent 
place,  and  subject  matter  of 
be  condticted  on  any  measu^ 
least  one  week  before  the 
that  hearing  unless  the  conlm 
committee    determines    that 
cause  to  begin  such  hearini : 
date.  In  the  latter  event 
the   subcommltee   chairman 
case  may  be  shall   make 
nouncement   at   the   earliest 
The  clerk  of  the  committee 
notify  the  Dally  Digest  Clerk 
slonal  Record  as  soon  as  posiible 
public  announcement  is  made 

(b)  So   far   as  practicable 
who  is  to  aopear  before  the 
subcommittee   shall   file   wit  i 
the  committee,  at  least  24  hcuri 
of  his   appearance,   a  wrlttei  i 
his  proposed  testimony  and 
oral  presentation  to  a 
ment. 

(c)  When   any   hearing   Is 
the   committee  or  any 
any  meai^ure  or  matter,  the 
members  on  the  committee  sliall 
upon  request  to  the  Chalrma  i 
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of  those  minority  party  members  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Rule  13.  Meetings — Hearings — Quorums. — 
(a)  Subcommittees  are  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  receive  exhibits,  hear  witnesses, 
and  report  to  the  committee  for  final  action, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee.  No 
such  meetings  or  hearings,  however,  shall 
be  held  outside  of  Washington  or  during  a 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Hou«;e  without 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  committee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee:  Provided.  That  where  feasible 
and  practicable,  14  days  notice  will  be  given 
of  such  meeting  or  hearing. 

(b)  One-third  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
amending  committee  rules,  closing  a  meeting 
from  the  public,  reporting  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation, or  In  the  case  of  the  commit- 
tee authorizing  a  subpoena.  For  the  enum- 
erated actions  a  majority  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Any  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  and 
receiving  evidence. 

(cl  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
majority  party  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 

Rule  14.  Subpoenas. — A  subpoena  may  be 
authorized  and  Issued  by  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  in  the  conduct  of  any  In- 
vestigation or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  full  Committee  vot- 
ing, a  majority  being  present.  Authorized 
subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  by  any  Member  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee. 

Rule  15.  Reports  of  Subcommittees. — (a) 
Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a  bill, 
re.solutlon,  or  other  matter  to  be  rsported  to 
the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee reporting  the  bill,  resolution,  or  mat- 
ter to  the  committee,  or  any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  subcommittee  to  do  so,  may 
report  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  the 
committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  promptly  such  bill,  resolution, 
or  matter  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
the  neces.sary  steps  to  bring  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  a  vote. 

(b)  In  any  event,  the  report,  described  in 
the  proviso  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  rule,  of 
nny  subcommittee  on  a  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  re- 
quest, signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  trans- 
mit Immediately  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee notice  of  the  filing  of  that  re- 
quest. 

(c)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
(or  pertinent  subcommittee  thereof)  and  may 
not  therefore  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
its  members." 

(d)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fav- 
orably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 


reported  unless  the  committee  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  otherwise  direct:  Provided.  That 
no  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  it 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  all  members  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting,  together  with 
a  comparison  with  present  law  and  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  proposed  change. 

Rule  16.  Proxies. —  (a)  A  vote  by  any  mem- 
ber In  the  committee  or  in  any  subcommittee 
may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must 
be  In  writing  and  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee  or  the  clerk  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  during 
each  rollcall  in  which  they  are  to  be  voted. 
Each  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 
Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  meastire  or  mat- 
ter and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertain- 
ing thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  au- 
thorize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  matters. 
Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by 
the  member  assigning  hLs  vote  and  shall  con- 
tain the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy 
is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

Hon 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  Anticipating  that  I  will 

be  absent  on  official  business/or  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present.  I  hereby  authorize  you 
to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  In  the  consid- 
eration of and  any  amendments 

or  motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Congress. 

Executed  this  the day  of , 

19 — ,  at  the  time  of p.in./a.m. 

Rule  17.  Authorization  for  Travel. — (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  paid  from 
funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee  for  any 
member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be  paid 
only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  In  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  which  In- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Before  such  authorization  Is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  In  writ- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  Is 
to  be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the 
event  for  which  the  travel  Is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  Is  to  be  made; 

(4 )  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  Investigations  Involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  appropriate  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  In  writing  setting 
forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  In  addi- 
tion thereto  setting  forth  that  subcommittee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  person  or  persons  being  authorized  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
pliance where  applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the 
committee. 
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(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  as'.lgnment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittees  prior  au- 
thorization mtist  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man, or.  In  the  case  of  a  .subcommittee,  from 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the  Chair- 
man. Before  such  authorizatlo.i  Is  given, 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman,  In 
writing,  a  request  for  such  authorization. 
Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  in  a  man- 
ner that  allows  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  review  before  such  travel  is  sched- 
uled to  begin,  shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  time  to  be  spent 
In  each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  Is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee 
jurisdiction  involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  Is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except  that 
Individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  con- 
ference or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited  to 
members  and  permanent  employees  of  the 
committee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  a  re- 
quest involving  travel  outside  the  United 
Slates  while  the  House  is  in  session  (except 
in  the  case  of  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences  or  where  circumstances  warrant 
an  exception) . 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing.  In- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference  for 
which  travel  outside  the  United  States  has 
been  authorized  ptirsuant  to  this  rule,  each 
subcommittee  ( or  members  and  staff  attend- 
ing meeting.'!  or  conferences)  shall  submit  a 
written  report  to  the  Chairman  covering  the 
activities  of  the  subcommittee  and  contain- 
ing the  results  of  these  activities  and  other 
pertinent  observations  or  information  gained 
as  a  result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  conomittee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
pertaining  to  such  travel. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  Chairman's  authorization 
for  sny  travel  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  the  written 
request  therefor. 

Rule  18.  Oversight. —  (a)  In  order  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  carry  out  Its  responsibili- 
ties under  Rule  X,  clause  (2)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  sub- 
committee shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  agencies  and  entitles 
having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the  admin- 
istration and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams thereunder  are  being  Implemented 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  whether  such  pro- 
grams should  be  continued,  curtailed,  or 
eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such  subcom- 
mittee shall  review  and  study  any  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  may  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  subcommittee  (whether  or  not 


any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  Introduced 
with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  undertake  future  research  and 
forecasting  on  ma-ters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  with 
Rule  4,  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  committee's  responsibility  under  Rule 
X,  clause  (3)  (c)  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives,  shall  assign  matters  to 
subcommittees  for  reviewing,  studying,  and 
coordinating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  involving  domestic  educational  pro- 
grams and  Institutions,  and  programs  of 
student  assistance,  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  X,  clause  (2)  (d)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
from  time  to  time  assign  matters  to  sub- 
committees for  reviewing  and  studying  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  impact  or  probable 
Impact  of  tax  policies  affecting  subjects 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Rule  19.  Referral  of  Bills,  Resolutions,  and 
Other  Matters. — (a)  Each  bUl,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  4  referred  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  referred  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  appropriate  jurisdiction  within 
two  weeks,  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
majority  party  members  of  the  committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may 
refer  the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  subcommittees,  consistent  with  Rule 
4,  for  concurrent  consideration  or  for  con- 
sideration in  sequence  (subject  to  appro- 
priate time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any 
subcommittee ) ,  or  divide  the  matter  into 
two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  sub- 
jects and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each  such 
part  to  a  diiierent  subcommittee,  or  refer 
the  matter,  pursuant  to  Rule  4,  to  a  special 
ad  hoc  subcommittee,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  (from  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees having  legislative  jurisdiction) 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering  that 
matter  and  reporting  to  the  committee 
thereon,  or  ra.ake  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  considered  appropriate. 

^c)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
Intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  called  for  that  purpose  at  which 
time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  All  bills  shall 
be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  proper  jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  whether  the  author  Is  or  is  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  may  be  recalled 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  for  the 
committee's  direct  consideration  or  for  ref- 
erence to  another  subcommittee. 

Rule  20.  Committee  Reports. — (a)  All  com- 
mittee reports  on  bills  or  resolutions  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clatise  2  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  No  such  report  shall  be  filed  until 
copies  of  the  proposed  report  have  been  avail- 
able to  all  members  at  least  36  hotirs  prior. 
No  material  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
report  distributed  to  members  unless  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  vote:  Provided,  That  any 


member  or  members  of  the  committee  may 
file,  as  part  of  the  printed  report,  individual, 
minority,  or  dissenting  views,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  rule. 
Rule  21.  Budget  and  Expenses. — The  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  majority  party 
members  of  the  committee  shall,  for  each 
session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a  preliminary 
budget.  Such  budget  shall  include  necessary 
amounts  for  staff  personnel,  for   necessary 
travel,  investigation,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  committee  and  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  party  membership,  the  Chair- 
man shall  include  amounts  budgeted  to  the 
minority  party  members  for  staff  personnel 
to  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  minority  party,  travel  expenses  of  mi- 
nority members  and  staff,  and  minority  party 
office  expenses.  All  travel  expenses  of  minor- 
ity party  members  and   staff  shall  be  paid 
for  out   of   the   amounts   so   set   aside   and 
budgeted.  The  chairman   of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  in  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority party  members  thereof,  shall  prepare 
a  supplemental  budget  to  include  funds  for 
each  additional  staff,  and  for  such  travel, 
investigations,  etc.,  as  may  be  required  for 
the  work  of  such  subcommittee.  Thereafter, 
the  Chairman  shall  combine  such  proposals 
into  a  consolidated  committee  budget,  and 
shall  present  the  same  to  the  committee  for 
its  approval  or  other  action.  The  Chairman 
shall   take   whatever  action  Is   necessary  to 
have  the  budget  as  finally  approved  by  the 
committee   duly   authorized   by   the   House. 
After  said  budget  shall  have  been  adopted, 
no  change  shall  be  made  In  such  budget  un- 
less approved  by  the  committee.  The  Chair- 
man or  the  chairman  of  any  standing  sub- 
committee may  initiate  necessary  travel  re- 
quests a-s  provided  in  Rule  16  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  portion  of  the  consolidated  budget 
as  approved  by  the  House,  and  the  Chairman 
may  execute  necepsary  vouchers  therefor. 

Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall  notify 
the  committee,  in  writing,  that  a  full  and 
detailed  accotmting  of  all  expenditures 
made  during  the  period  since  the  last  such 
accounting  from  the  amount  budgeted  to 
the  committee  is  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  report  shall  show  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  each  expenditure  and  the 
budget  to  which  such  expenditure  \s 
attributed. 

Rule  22.  Recommendation  of  Rule  for  Ap- 
pointment of  Conferees. — Whenever  In  the 
legislative  process  It  becomes  necessary  to 
appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall 
recommend  to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  the  legislation  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority  upon  such  subcom- 
mittee and  such  other  committee  members 
as  the  Chairman  may  designate  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members. 
Recommendations  of  the  Chairman  to  the 
Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  members  to  minority  party  members 
no  less  favorable  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  of  majority  members  to  minority 
party  members  on  the  full  committee.  In 
making  assignments  of  minority  party  mem- 
bers as  conferees  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
the  committee. 

Rule  23.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.— (a)  When  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  conamittee  or  a  subcommittee  is  open 
to  the  public,  that  hearing  or  meeting  may 
be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast;  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  other  such  methods  of  cover- 
age. Such  coverage  of  hearings  and  meet- 
ings is  a  privilege  made  available  by  the 
House  and  shall  be  permitted  and  conducted 
only  in  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes, 
provisions  and  requirements  of  clause  3  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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(b)  The  general  conduci 
or  meeting  covered  under 
clause   and   the  personal 
mlttee  members,  staff,  oth 
flclals   and   personnel, 
radio  and  press  media  pe 
general  public  at  the 
Ing,  shall  be  In  strict 
observance   of   the   acceptable 
disnlty,    propriety,    courte^ 
traditionally  observed  by 

(c)  Persons  undertaking 
tee  hearings  or  meetings 
this  rule  shall  be  governed 
limitations: 

(1)  If  the  television  or 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is 
to  the  public  as  live  cov 
shall   be  conducted  and 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  w|th 
the  committee  shall  be 
or  her  will  to  be  photograpfied 
Ing  or  to  give  evidence  or 
the  broadcasting  of  that 
television,  Is  being  conduct^ 
of  any  such  witness  who 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television 
tography  coverage,   all 
ered  and  all  microphones 
turned  off.  This  subparagraph 
tary  to  clause  2(k)(5)    of 
Rules  of  the  House  of 
Ing  to  the  protection  of 
n esses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four 
operating  from  fixed  posltlc|ns 
mitted  in  a  hearing  or 
allocation  among  the  televlion 
positions  of  the  number  ol 
eras  permitted  in  a  hearing 
shall  be  in  accordance  witl 
table   procedures   devised  b 
Conunittee  of  the  Radio  an 
respondents"  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  sHall 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any 
tween  any  witness  giving 
mony  and  any  member  of 
the  visibility  of  that  witnesi 
ber  to  each  other. 
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(5)  Television  cameras  sh  ill 
in    positions    which    obstru 
the  coverage  of  the  hearin  ; 
the  other  media. 


(6)   Equipment  necessary 
the  television  and  radio  mqdia 
Installed   In,  or  removed 
or  meeting  room  while  the 
session. 
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(7)  Floodlights,    spotligtts 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  i  sed 
any  method  of  coverage  of 
meeting,    except   that   the 
may  install  additional  lighting 
ing  or  meeting  room,   withput 
Government,  in  order  to 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing 
to  the  lowest  level  necessarj 
quate  television  coverage  o 
meeting  at  the  then  current 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not   more  than   five 
phers  shall  be  permitted  to 
meeting  by  still  photography 
tlon  of  these  photographers, 
be  given  to  photographers 
Press  Photos  and  United 
Newspictures.   If   request   is 
than  five  of  the  media  for 
hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
coverage  shall  be  made  on 
and  equitable  pool  arrangelnent 
the  Standing  Committee  of 
phers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall 
themselves,  at  any  time  dur 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  bet 
table  and  the  members  of  thfe 
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(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  ■^he 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  vtlll 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

Rule  24.  Changes  in  Committee  Rules. — A 
proposed  change  in  these  Rules  shall  not  be 
considered  by  the  commute  unless  the  text 
of  such  change  has  been  In  the  hands  of  all 
Members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing in  which  the  matter  is  considered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence vas  granted  as  follows  to  : 

Mr.  Marriott  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, February  16  and  17,  on  account  of 
ofHcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma'  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley,  for  1  hour,  on  Friday, 
February  18.  1977. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes,  on 
Friday,  February  18,  1977. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Rahall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eilberg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Sarasin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Sebelitjs. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Gradison, 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lundine  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baldus  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Moakley  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio. 

Mr.  MiLFORD. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Huckaby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Kriteger. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  give 
congressional  approval  to  certain  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  negotiated 
in  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  economic 
report. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjovurn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  February  21,  1977,  at  11:55 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  the 
selected  acquisition  reports  and  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations under  title  II  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) 
transmitting  notice  of  iwo  proposed  new 
records  systems  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Administration 
and  Management,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  change  in  one  of  the  Department's 
records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a (o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Corporation's  implementa- 
tion of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  during  cal- 
endar year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
summary  of  open  GAO  recommendations  for 
legislative  action  as  of  December  31,  1976 
(OCR-77-1002,  February  16,  1977);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's final  determination  in  Docket  No. 
134,  The  S'Klallam  Tribe  of  Indians,  Plaintiff, 
V.  The  United  States  of  America.  Defendant, 
pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Iran  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  defense  articles 
to  the  Government  of  Jordan,  pursuant  to 
section  3(al  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  resubmitting  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  (Energy 
Action  No.  10) .  to  correct  the  omission  of 
an  energy  action  identification  number  from 
the  original  transmittal  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-12, 
pt.  II);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  alterations  at  the  Federal  Bulld- 
Ing-U.S.  Courthouse,  Providence,  R.I.,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  other  payments, 
to  reduce  individual  and  business  Income 
taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplification  and 
reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLYNT:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to 
amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  95-21,  pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MAHON;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3347.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  September  22,  1976 
^H.  Doc.  94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (Rept. 
No.  95-22).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.   3630.   A  bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Income  from  a  nonmember  telephone  com- 
pany is  not  taken  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  any  mutual  or  cooperative  tele- 
phone company  is  exempt  from  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN : 
H.R.  3631.  A  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  3632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize   the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
CoREADO,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Havfkins,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Holland)  : 
H.R.  3633.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
to   the   States   for   carrying  out  restoration 
projects  and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Blanchard,  Mr.  Pttrsell,  Mr.  Nedzi, 

Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Kn.DEE,  Mr.  Dices, 

and  Mr.  Carh)  : 

H.R.  3634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 

tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts 

and    accessories    for   such    vehicles;    to    the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  San- 
tini, Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Leach, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hefner,  and  Mr.  Krueger)  : 
H.R.  3635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 


under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  services  furnished  by  physician 
extenders;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HJl.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   COCHRAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 

BowEN,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Montgomert, 

and  Mr.  Whitten)  : 

H.R.  3637.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  bridge 

construction  compact;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   COCHRAN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
DoRNAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  and  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California)  : 
H.R.   3638.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
mileage  rate  used  to  determine  the  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  for  the  business 
use  of  automobiles  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
rate  used  to  reimburse  Federal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  make  Incentive 
grants  to  any  State  which  uses  certain  Infor- 
mation relating  to  auto  safety  devices  In  its 
procedure  for  the  issuance  of  motor  vehicle 
operating  permits;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Whitehurst)  : 

H.R.  3640.   A  bill  to  repeal  the  carryover 

basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 

Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By   Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Caputo,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.  3641.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  program 
of  long-term-care  services  within  the  medi- 
care program,  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
community  long-term-care  centers  and  State 
long-term-care  agencies  as  part  of  a  new  ad- 
ministrative structure  for  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  long-term-care  services,  to 
provide  a  significant  role  for  persons  eligible 
for  long-term-care  benefits  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  BtTicEN- 
ER,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son.   Mr.   Dornan.   Mr.   Duncan   of 
Tennessee.  Mr.   Edg\r,  Mr.  Edwards 
of    Oklahoma.    Mr.    English.    Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer)  : 
H.R.   3642.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to   individuals   for   certain    ex- 
penses Incurred  in  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   COUGHLIN   for   himself.   Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  MOTTL,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr. 
Scheuer.   Mr.  Schulze,   Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.   3643.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expenses 
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aimself,  Mr.  Dun- 

SEIBEnLING,  Mr. 

)f  Texas,  and  Mr. 


aniend  the  Internal 

renters    with    a 

to  the  Committee 


Click  wan 


Tehnessee  (for  hlm- 

Mr.    Blouin,    Mr. 
of  Ohio,  Mr. 

CjoRCORAN,      Mr.      DE 

of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mottl,  Mr.  Price, 
Rahall,  Mr.  Sktj- 

Mr.  VOLKMER)  : 

title  38  of  the 

certain  that  re- 

and  compen- 

aniount  of  such  pen- 

refeuced   because   of 

security  benefits; 

;  Affairs, 
inessee   (for  hlm- 
of  Tennesee.  Mr. 
Brodkead,     Mrs. 
<1lay,    Mr.    Cohen, 
Iljnois,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.    DiGGS.    Mr. 
Mr.  EiLBERC.  Mr. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
L,  Mr.  Howard, 
Jones    of   Ten- 
Mr.  Koch,  and 
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aitend  the  Internal 
incourage  the  em- 
ndlvlduals  by  pro- 


viding a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Mathis,    Mr.    Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoAKtiY,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr 
Murphy-  of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Koybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.   Scheuer,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.   3650.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  Individuals  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individuals;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Treen,    Mr.    Walker,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  3651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  indl.lduals  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individuals;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Eogar,  Mr.  Emery,  Ms.  Meyner.  Mr. 
Seiberling.    Mr.    Solarz,     and    Mr. 
Steers)  : 
H.R.   3652.   A   bill   to  Insure  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  ocean  mining  capabilities  and 
to  support  the  continuation  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  negotiations;   jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
International  Relations,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUYER: 
H.R.  3653.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
comprehensive  medical,  hospital,  and  dental 
care  as  protection  against  the  cost  of  ordinary 
and    catastrophic    Illness   by   requiring   em- 
ployers to  make  Insurance  available  to  each 
employee  and  his  famUy,  by  Federal  financ- 
ing of  "insurance  for  persons  of  low  Income,  in 
whole  or  In  part  according  to  ability  to  pay, 
and  by  assuring  the  availability  of  Insurance 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  medical  history, 
and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN : 
H.R.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  eligibility  of  bUnd  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
\mder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux)  : 
H.R.  3655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  replacement  locks  and  dam  for  Locks 
and  Dam  26.  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  111.,  to 
revoke  authority  for  12-foot-channel  studies 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    HARRIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  3656.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
rates  In  effect  on  September  30,  1976,  until 
such  time  as  they  are  fixed  otherwise  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  the  pay  for  certain  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  offices  and 
positions  may  not  be  Increased  until  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  public  conduct  has  been 
enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By    Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr.     Carney,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.   Corr.*da, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man.    Miss   Jordan,    Mr.    Koch,   Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan,   Mr. 
NowAK,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.     Richmond,     Mr.     Rodino,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  3657.  A  bill  to  establish  and  translate 
Into  practical  reality  the  right  of  all  adult 
Americans  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work 
to  full  opportunity  for  useful  paid  employ- 
ment at  fair  rates  of  compensation;  to  com- 
bine full  emplojrment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  goals  with  proper  attention  to 
balanced  growth  and  national  priorities;  to 
mandate  such  national  economic  policies  and 
programs  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power; 
to  restrain  Inflation;  and  to  provide  explicit 
machinery  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  3658.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  eligibility  require- 
ment for  the  receipt  of  a  headstone  or  marker 
for  veterans  whose  remains  are  unrecover- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
H.R.  3659.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  revise  the  provisions 
therein  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  national 
cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  3660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  President 
to  make  any  loan,  grant,  or  other  assistance 
currently  available  under  Federal  disaster 
assistance  programs  available  to  areas  suf- 
fering economic  loss  as  a  result  of  a  fuel 
shortage  due  to  severe  weather  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  V/orks  and  Transportation, 
Small  Business,  and  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  3661.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Wacgonner,   Mr.   Breaux,   Mr.  LONO 

of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Tonry, 

Mr.  Treen,  and  Mr.  Moore)  : 

H.R.  3662.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 

Congress  to  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  bridge 

construction  compact,  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  making  family-owned  corporations 
and  partnerships  eligible  for  assistance  with 
respect  to  real  estate  and  operating  loans 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  De- 
vine,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr. 
MURTHA,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Qtjillen,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  3664.  A  bill  to  exempt  sales  by  small 
producers  of  certain  natural  gas  from  regula- 
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tlon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
from  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  of  section  7(c) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Madi- 
GAN,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Perkins,   Mr.   Preyer,    and   Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  3665.  A  bill  to  exempt  sales  by  small 
producers  of  certain  natural  gas  from  regu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
from    the    requirement    of    certificates    of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  of  section 
7(c)   of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ICEMP   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nowak)  : 
H.R.  3666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  worker  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  In  order  to  provide  that  workers 
may     be     covered     under     certification     of 
eligibility    to   apply   for   such    assistance   If 
they  are  totally  or  partially  separated  from 
adversely     affected    employment    within     2 
years  before  the  date  of  the  petition  for  such 
certification;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mrs.  KEYS: 
H.R.  3667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  rural   health   clinic  services;    Jointly  to 
the  Committees   on   Ways   and   Means   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 
ByMr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  governments  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  based  upon 
the  amount  of  certain  tax-exempt  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments within  such  locality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   KRUEOER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown   of   Ohio,   Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr. 
B.ARNARD,  Mr.   Prev^s,  Mr.   Andrews 
of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Kasten,   Mr. 
Breaux,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Forsythe,    Mr.    Edwards    of    Okla- 
homa,   Mr.    English,    Mr.    Holland, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.      GiAiMO,      Mr.      Hansen,      Mr. 
Martin,    Mr.    Gammage,    and    Mr. 
Treen) : 
H.R.  3669.  A  bill  to  assure  the  availability 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices  for  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  respecting  secured 
loans  upon  single-family  dwellings;  to  the 
Couuniitee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT : 
HJl.  3671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform   Act 
of  1976"  and  the  "Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973";  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoAGE,  and  Mr.  Moobe)  : 
H.R.  3673.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
palm  oil  and  palm  oil  products  made  In  whole 
or  In  part  of  imported  palm  oil  be  labeled, 
to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  Imported 
palm  oil  and  palm  oil  products,  to  require 
that  imported  palm  oil  and  palm  oil  prod- 
ucts comply  with  certain  minimum  stand- 


ards of  sanitation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  rates  of  duty  for  palm  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Downey,  Mr.   Rosenthal,   and  Mr. 

Scheuer)  : 

H.R.  3675.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 

local   control   over   airport   noise   problems; 

to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
dell, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cottee,  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 
HJl.  3676.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  defer  a  portion  of  his  income  tax  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certain  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation or  training  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  school  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Waj-s  and  Means. 
ByMissOAKAR: 
H.R.  3677.  A  bill  to  encourage  localities  to 
develop  strategies  and  to  use  available  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  preservation  of  neigh- 
borhoods,  and   the  reclamation  of   existing 
housing  stock;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  3678.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
additional  authorizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
annuities  payable  under  such  act  to  the 
widows  of  retired  railroad  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Phillip   Burton,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  De  la  Garza,  Mr. 
BowEN,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Preyer,  Ms.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Prm- 
SELL,  and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
H.R.  3680.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Cahney,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr.  Rose,  Ms.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms.  Meyner, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Fraser) 


H.R.  3681.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program'Tor  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Cornell)  : 
H.R.  3682.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
and    miscellaneous    amendments    to    provi- 
sions relating  to  vocational  education  con- 
tained   in    the    Education    Amendments    of 
1976;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  3683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  3684.  A  bill  to  provide  for  judicial 
revlevvT  of  administrative  determinations 
made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  a  reasonable  fee  for  attorneys  in  ren- 
dering legal  assistance  to  veterans  with 
claims  before  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3685.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  judgeships  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  En,- 
BERG,  Mr.  Flowers,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.    Blanchap.d,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
Carney,   Mr.   Phaser,    Mr.   Lehman, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Oberstab, 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  3686.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts  and 
omissions,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  3687.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  admis- 
sion  Into   and  to  deport  from  the  United 
States  all  aliens  who  persecuted  others  on 
the  basis  of  religion,  race,  or  national  origin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi  Government 
of  Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3688.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  amend- 
ments to  section  121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Increasing  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000  the  amount  to  which  the  adjusted 
sales  price  of  a  residence  of  an  individual 
over  age  65  is  compared  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Applegate) : 
H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.    ROE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Pease) : 
H.R.  3690.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  Interest  on  savings  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  3691.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation  for 
oilsplU  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  pvu-poses;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Wtue,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  SiMON,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Brown  of 
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de  pres 


consun  er 


California,  Mr. 

Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  and 

Island) : 
H.R.  3692.  A  bill  to 
a  further  means  of 
Inflation  and  economic 
Ing  the  price  spread   be ; 
producer  and  the 
services,  facilities,  and 
the  development  and 
credit  sources  for,  and 
to,  self-help,  not-for 
for   other   purposes;    to 
Banking,  Finance  and 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN 

MiNiSH,  Mr 

Burton.  Mr. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr 

land.  Mr.  Mazzol  [ 

LaFalce.  Mr. 

Hannaford,  Mr 

MEIER,    Mr 

Mrs.    SPELLBt^N 

Drinan.    Mr 
Mr.  Dices,  and  M 


1  icHErER,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Lloyd  of  California, 
Ir.  Beard  of  Rhode 


pnvlde  for  consumers 
mlniif  izing  the  Impact  of 
Eslon  by  narrow- 
ween   costs  to  the 
of  needed  goods, 
cdmmodltles  through 
fui.dlng  of  specialized 
1  Bchnlcal  assistance 
cooperatives,  and 
:he   Committee   on 
U]  ban  Affairs. 


-proi  t 


Co?  YERS 


Roybal 


Seibi  rling, 

l.Ir. 

BAI  DtJS, 


H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to 
a  further  means  of 
Inflation  and  economic 
Ing  the  price  spread 
producer  and  the  con: 
services,  facilities,  and 
tho  development  and 
credit  sources  for,  and 
self-help,  not-for-profit 
other  purposes;  to  the 
Ing,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAl^ 
D'Amours.  Mr, 

MAN',  Mr.  CORRADA 

Fauntroy.      Mr 
Allen,  Mr.  XJdall 
Magtjire,  Mr 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
nia.   Mrs.   Meyn 
Chisholm,   and 


(for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  John  L. 

McHtTGH,  Mr.  Ottinger. 

kliTCHELL  of  Mary- 

,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 

Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Kasten- 

Mr.    Vento, 

McKlNNEY,   Mr. 

Mr.    Derrick, 

Hubbard)  : 

prclvlde  for  consumers 

mlnin:  Izlng  the  Impact  of 

de  jresslon  by  narrow- 

bel  ween  costs  to  the 

sumer  of  needed  goods. 

CO  nmodltles  through 

fur  ding  of  specialized 

tecl  inlcal  assistance  to. 

c(  loperatives,  and  for 

C<  mmlttee  on  Bank- 


R<  senthal. 


HaV  'KINS. 


bet  fj 


1h€ 


H.R.  3694.  A  bill  to 
further  means  of  minimi, 
inflation  and  economic  de|: 
ing  the  price  spread 
producer  and  the  cons 
services,  faculties,  and 
the  development  and 
credit  sources  for.  and 
to,  self-help,  not-for-profi : 
for   other   purposes;    to 
Banking,  Finance  and 
By    Mr 

and  Mr, 
H.R.  3695.  A  bill  to  amknd 
United  States  Code  in  ord<  r 
prove  the  program  of  ma  cing 
States  for  the  construct!  )n 
renovation  of  State  home 
nlshlng   hospital,   domiciliary 
home  care  for  eligible 
purposes:  to  the  Committee 
fairs. 

H.R.  3696.  A  bill  to  amind 
United  States  Code  to  cfirlfy 
ment  that  medical 
the    Veterans' 
cases;  to  the  Committee 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for 

SON  of  California, 

Carter,  Mrs.  Chis 

of  Illinois,  Mr 

Garza,  Mr. 

Lagomarsino,  Mr 

Mr.  Murphy  of 

GEL,     Mr.     SCHEUEI 

Udall,  Mr.  Van 
MAN,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
H.   Wilson   of 

W6n  Pat)  : 


servlc  ;s 
Admlnlst]  ation 

0  1 


Da  wielson. 


Ketch  jm, 


Ni!w 
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(for  himself,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Leh- 

Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 

Blanchard,      Mr. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 

Mr.  Harkin, 

DWARDS  of  Callfor- 

,.   Mr.   Steers,   Ms. 

Richmond)  : 

provjde  for  consumers  a 

Ing  the  impact  of 

ression  by  uarrow- 

een  costs   to  the 

umftr  of  needed  goods, 

coi  nmodltles  through 

fun  ling  of  specialized 

technical  assistance 

cooperatives,  and 

le   Committee   on 

Urllan  Affairs. 


SATTERFIELD    (for    himself 
HAMMER4::HMrDT)  : 

title  38  of  the 

to  revise  and  im- 

grants  to  the 

remodeling,  or 

facilities  for  fur- 

and    nursing 

ns,  and  for  other 

on  Veterans'  Af- 


tltle  38  of  the 

the  requlre- 

be  provided  by 

in    certain 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

himself.  Mr.  Ander"- 

Mr.  BtTRGENER,  Mr. 

OLM.  Mrs.  Collins 

,  Mr.  DE  LA 

:,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr. 

Haguiee,  Mr.  Moss, 

York,  Mr.  Ran- 

Mr.   Simon,   Mr. 

l^EERLIN,    tSl.    WAX- 

Mr.  Charles 
Cilifornla,   and    Mr. 


H.R.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  treatment 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  3698.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  allow- 
ance available  to  a  teacher  In  a  Department 
of  Defense  overseas  dependents'  school  shall 
be  provided  without  regard  to  the  location 
at  which  the  teacher  was  recruited;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN    (for  herself.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Le  Fante,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mnt- 
VA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.    3699.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health   Service   Act  to  provide   health   care 
services  for  pregnant  adolescents  before  and 
after  childbirth;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jen- 
rette. Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Downey,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Badillo,   Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Hawkins.    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Fary, 
and  Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.R.  3700.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit    Protection    Act    to    prohibit    certain 
practices  in   the   case  of  second  mortgages 
which  secure  residential  real  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  3701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  to  make  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions  voluntary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  ; 
H.R.  3702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan 
and  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  as  authorized 
by  chapter  73  of  that  title,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.   3703.   A   bill   to  repeal   the  carryover 
basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of    1976;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  more  than  two  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers 
electing  the  standard  deduction  to  take  a 
separate  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  to  allow  low-  and  middle -Income 
taxpayers  a  deduction  of  up  to  200  percent 
of  such  contributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  3706.  A  bill  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  Congress  under  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  declare  the  effect  of  certain  State 
Judicial  proceedings  respecting  the  custody  of 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Pike,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  3707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  divide 
the  eastern  Judicial  district  of  New  York  into 
two  divisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cltiry. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
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H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  procedure  In 
addition  to  Impeachment  for  the  removal  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  whose  conduct  is  or  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
article  in,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  December  as  "Honor  Thy  Parents 
Day';  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
an  immediate  moratorium  on  the  killing  of 
the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  requesting 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 

of  May  as  "Municipal  Clerks'  Week";   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  FOLEY   (for  himself  and  Mr 

Wampler)  : 

H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculure;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Bauman,  and  Mr. 
Coughlin)  : 

H.  Res.  299.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  divided  and  referred  as 
follows:  title  I.  section  301,  titles  IV,  V,  and 
VI  to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  title  II  and 
section  303  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct;  section  302  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoAGE,  and  Mr.  Moore  ) : 

H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  relative  to  foreign  palm  oil 
development  loans;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  301.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  relative  to  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  palm  oil  imports; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
and  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 

H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  to  declare  a  "state 
of  war",  against  the  dreaded  disease,  Amyo- 
trophic Lateral  Sclerosis:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 

H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  to  Insure  that  the 
quality  and  qiiantity  of  free  broadcasting 
service  not  be  impaired;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  3708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting   Co.    of   Florida,   Inc.;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  3709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  R. 
Mlsner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Assad 
Barakat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)    All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


-•:  REGISTRATIONS* 

•  All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1976: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essental  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicted  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FILE  One  Copt  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Cleek  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Pbeliminahy"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Puksuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Rep>orts  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  ea^h  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  xised  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  tho 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  nimibers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
n&me  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 
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A.  Agricultural  Trade 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
20036. 


( ;ouncll,  1028  Con- 
Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Webb    M.    Alspaugh 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washlngtcb 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  0» 
ration),  Midland  Bulldln; 
44115. 


A.  American  Mid-East 
c/o  Mitchell,  George  & 
Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78' 


A.  Robert  L.  Anderson, 
MoUne,  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John 
HI.  61265. 


Trade  Association, 
licit,  316   Westgate 

II. 

John  Deere  Road, 
Road,  MoUne, 


D;ere 


A.  Bache    Halsey    Stuait,    Inc.,    100    Gold 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  loiss. 


A.  Sydney  Baron  &  Co., 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  IQi  i22 


A.  Delores  P.   Berry, 
P.O.  Box  3554,  Washlngtor  , 

B.  National  Ecumenical 
town   Station,   P.O.   Box 
D.C.  20007. 


G<  orgetown 


Station. 
D.C,  20007. 
Coalition,  George- 
1554,    Washington, 


A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington 

B.  BlueRay     Systems, 
Broadway,  Jericho,  N.Y.  1 


fe  Diamond,  1  Far- 
D.C.  20006. 
Inc.,     375     North 
1753. 


A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks 
ragut  Square  South,  Wash|ngto 

B.  New  England  Power 
Road,  Westborough,  Mass. 


&  Diamond,  1  Far- 
n,  D.C.  20006. 
Co.,   20   Turnpike 
05181. 


A.  John  L.  Blrklnblne,  J 
pect  Avenue,  Suite  130.  Paic 

B.  National  Association 
1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Washfcigton 


222  South  Pros- 
Ridge,  111.  60068. 
of  Manufacturers, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Helen  Blank,  1346 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200: 

B.  American  Parents 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  Y 


A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  Suite 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing; 

B.  Independent  Gasoline 
cU.  Inc.,  1001  Connecticut 
604,  Washington,  D.C.  2003< 


A.  Robert  E.  Bradford,  1^50 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  17i 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000  3 


A.  Shlrle  L.  Brown,  P.C 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

B.  SLB  Enterprises,  250 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


7)9 


A.  William  J.  Burhop,  1 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Assoc 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing  V 


A.  Jack    Carpenter,    110) 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Minine  Co^igress 
Building.  Washington,"  D.C 


A.  Charles  S.  Carter,  1140  Connecticut 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Allen  R.  Caskle,  1730 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Council  ol 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Av 
Ington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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1050   17th   Street 
D.C.  20036. 
(an  Ohio  corpo- 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Inc.,  540  Madison 


C(  nnectlcut  Avenue 
6. 

nittee.   Inc.,   52 
)rk,  N.Y.  10017. 


6^4,  1001  Connecti- 
on, D.C.  20036. 
Marketers  Coun- 
-  Lvenue  NW.,  Suite 


K  Street  NW.. 
.  1760  K  Street 


Box  2213,   QPO, 

West  43d  Street, 


New  York  Ave- 
J0006. 

atlon,    1709    New 
on,  D.C.  20006. 


Ring    Building, 
1100  Ring 


20036. 


Ave- 
20036. 

of  Electric  Cos'., 
irw.,  Washington, 


I  ennsylvanla  Ave- 
S0006. 
Life   Insurance, 
nue  NW..  Wash- 


A.  Citizens  Watchdog  Committee  on  Do- 
mestic and  International  Terrorism,  1316 
Fenwlck  Lane,  Suite  815,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910. 


( 50  Third  Avenue, 


A.  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp.,  8530  West 
National  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63227. 


A.  Wade  P.  Clarke,  John  Deere  Road,  Mo- 
llne,  HI.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
111.61265. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill,  Edwards  &  Scott, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Contract  Carrier  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Janet  R.  Cooper.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 


A.  Cotmlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Douglas  Couttee,  Active  Ballot  Club, 
Retail  Clerk  International  Association,  AFL- 
CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Curtis,   Mallet-Prevost,   Colt   &   Mosle, 
100  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  United  States  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


A.  Daniel  Davidson,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency 
(cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Grldley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodl,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding, 
Rosevllle,  Santa  Clara,  Uklah,  and  associate 
member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative). 


A.  Dennis  N.  Davis.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Thlrd-Class  Mail  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Harley  M.   Dirks,    1776   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111..  60610. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aberrant  Behavior  Center,  1250  Dallas 
Federal  Savings  Tower,  EVallas,  Tex.  76225. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Longfellow  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4605,  Mid- 
land, Tex.  79701. 


A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1735  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion), Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 


A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  No.  316,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water    Quality    Association,    437    East 
Butterfleld  Road,  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edlman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EMI  Medical,  Inc..  3606  Woodhead  Drive, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  507  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Greg.  97761. 

A.  Thomas  Elwood.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton.  D.C.  20049. 


A.  Glenn  R.  Erickson.  SMACNA.  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road;  Tysons  Corner,  Vienna, 
Va.  22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors' National  Association,  Inc.,  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Tysons  Comer,  Vienna, 
22180. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMF  Box  30167, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38130. 


A.  Edward  T.  Fergus  c/o  Bache  Halsey 
Stuart,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart,  Inc.,  100  Gold 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Bernard  A.  Feuersteln,  65  Brewster  Road, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583. 

B.  Delson  &  Gordon,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charles  D.  Fleishman,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60606. 


A.  Robert  J.  Flynn,  8150  Lakecrest  Drive, 
(Apt.  807),  Greenbelt.  Md.  20770. 

B.  Citizens'  Band  Exchange,  Inc.  (CBX), 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite,  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Fourth  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  c/o  Nancy  O.  Spurgeon, 
Box  No.  38,  Route  2,  Vlnemont.  Ala.  35179. 


A.  Robert  D.  Gahagen.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,   1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Thomas  Joseph  Gaye,  1612  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

G.  Ferroalloys  Association,  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Michael  E.  Goldman.  Suite  1101,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National    Treasvury    Employees    Union, 
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Suite  1101,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Jerry  Guth,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Suite  419,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  &  Asso- 
ciated District  Banks,  P.O.  Box  17389,  Denver, 
Colo.  80217. 


A.  Lee  C.  Hanson,  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Arthur  Harding,  918  16th  Street  VTW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Richard  L.  Healy,  American  Society  for 
Medical  Technology,  1725  DeSales  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy, Suite  200.  5555  West  Loop  South,  Bel- 
lalre,  Tex.  77401. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  Box  627  LOW,  Locust 
Grove,  Va.,  22508. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


A.  John  P.  Helm.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20035. 

A.  William  E.  Hlbbs,  4516  Wlllard  Avenue, 
1918  South,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  The  National  Ecumenical  Coalition, 
Georgetown  Station,  P.O.  Box  3654,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmquist.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Belinda  Lea   Hudnall,   1880   Columbia 
Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Appalachian   Coalition,   P.O.  Box 
147,  Jenkins,  Ky.  41537. 


A.  International  Environmental  Education 
Services,  Inc.,  1520  Gridlev  Lane,  Sliver 
Spring.  Md.  20902. 


A.  Glenn    F.    Jackson,    325    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Plks,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 


A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  GUdden-Durkee,  Division  of  SCM  Corp., 
900  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 


A.  James  V.  Jordan  III,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern    Natural    Gas   Co.,   P.O.   Box 
2663,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 


A.  Charles     W.     Karcher,     1736    Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corporation), 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland  Ohio  44115. 


A.  Linda  E.  Katz,  2745  29th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  111. 
60605. 


A.  Elizabeth  J.  Kay,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Collectors  Association,   4040 
West  70th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn  55435. 


A.  Paul  A.  Korody.  Jr.,  1760  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1760  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Robert  J.  Kukla,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Lamb,  P.O.  Box  9902,  Riviera 
Beach,  Fla.  33404. 

B.  Americans  for  the  National   Dividend, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9902,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  33404. 


A.  Rick  C.  Lavls,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
310,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  El  Paso  LNG  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001;  El  Paso  Alaska  Co.,  Pouch 
7009,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Maureen  Clancy  Llndsey,  1016  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Loews    Corp.,    666    Fifth    Avenue,    New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Robert  W.  Long,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Buddy  L.  Mawyer,  8224  Old  Courthouse 
Road,  Tysons  Corner,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors' National  Association,  Inc.,  8224  Old 
Courthouse  Road,  Tysons  Corner,  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 


A.  McColllster.  Belcher,  McCleary,  Fazio, 
Mlxon,  Holliday  &  Jones,  2506  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  151  Farming- 
ton  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  McColllster,  Belcher,  McCleary,  Fazio, 
Mlxon,  Holliday  &  Jones,  2506  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Suite  1304,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06106. 


B.  Kellogg  Co.,  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 


A.  McColllster,  Belcher,  McCleary,  Fazio, 
Mlxon.  Holliday  &  Jones.  2506  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Management  of 
Alaska's  Resources.  Inc.,  Box  616,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99610. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  SiUte  1110.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Big  Prairie  Farms,  Inc.,  c/o  J.  J.  White, 
100  State  Street,  Beardstown,  111.  62618. 


A.  McDermott,  Will  &  Emery,  111  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Mitchell,  George  &  Belt,  316  Westgate 
Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  American  Mid-East  Trade  Association, 
c/o  Mitchell,  George  and  Belt,  315  Westgate 
Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

A.  Mitchell,  George  &  Belt.  315  Westgate 
Bulding,  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Texas  Association  of  Citizens  for  Local 
Land  Control,  9219  Katy  Freeway.  Suite  112, 
Houston,  Tex.  77024. 


A.  Marian  E.  Moe.  133  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Stree  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 


A.  John  C.  Monsul.  4601  North  Park  Ave- 
nue, Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 


A.  Sol  Mosher,  Crown  Zellerbach,  1160  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  915,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  1  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 


A.  Robert  J.  Mulllns,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

B.  Farmers'    Educational    &    Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39261,  Denver,. 
Colo.;    1012    14th   Street   NW.,   Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Claude  J.  Murphy.  208  South  LaSalle, 
Suite  683.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  The  National  Ecumenical  Coalition, 
Georgetown  Station 'P.O.  Box  3554,  Wash- 
ington, D.C:  20007. 


A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Association, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Louis  James  Nelson  III,  N.A.M.,  1776  P 
Street  NVv'.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1775  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Peter  J.  T.  Nelsen.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Agricultural  Trade  Council.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Peter  J.  T.  Nelsen.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Special  Committee  for  Free  Trade,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selde^ 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn. 


A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  &  Pogue,  1100  Con-  A.  McColllster,  Belcher,  McCleary,  Fazio,  a.  O'Conner  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing-  Mlxon,  Holliday  &  Jones,  2506  Virginia  Ave-  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
ton,  D.C.  20036.  nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037.  20006. 
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B.    Hennepin    County, 
Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1300    Government 
55487. 


A.  James  G.  OHara,  120( 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp 
Washington.  D.C. 


17th  Street  NW., 
1660  L  Street  NW., 


A.  Cordell  J.  Overgaard 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111  60602. 

B.  Big  Prairie  Farms  Inc 
100  State  Street.  Beardstow 


A.  James  M.  Peirce,  Jr., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200!  6 

B.  National  Federation  of 
plovees,  1016  16th  Street  KW. 
D.C.  20036. 


Susan  Perry,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.    American   Public   Tr|insit 
1100    17th    Street    NW. 
20036. 


Association, 
Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Daniel   B.   Priest,    17^7  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Harshe-Rotman  &  Dijuck,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washintgon,  d|c.  20036. 


A.   Pro-life   Congressiona  1 
Committee,  Seventh  District, 
MoundvUle,  Ala.  35474. 


A.  J.  Gene  Raymond,  101 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  o ' 
ees,  1016  16th  Street  NW 
20036. 


>  16th  Street  NW., 

Federal  Employ- 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Gary  Allen  Reber 
opment  Services.  P.O.  Box 
Calif.  94586. 

B.  Home  Still.  Inc 
tilled  Water  Corp.  Walnut 


In  ernational  Devel- 
i  758  Walnut  Creek 


Bism  irck 


A.  Jane  E.  Redicker,  1028 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Agricultural  Trade 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
20036. 

A.  Rental  Industries, 
South,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Richard!  on 


A.  Russell    W 
Inc.,  Suite  1002,   1911  Jeff4rson 
way,  Arlington,  Va.  22202 

B.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc., 
Group,    3171     South 
Monica,  Calif.  90406. 


A.  Richard  D.  Ridegway. 
Drve,  Chicago.  111.  60649 


A.  E.  Philip   Rlggln,   N*;lonal 
Commission,  1608  K  Street 
DC. 

B.  The     American     LeJ;i 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Indi 


A.  William  C.  Rountree 
NW.,   Suite   650.    Washingio 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co. 
tlon).  Midland  Building 
44115. 


A.  Whitfield    A     Russell 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Northern     Californi 
(cities  of  Alameda.   Biggs 
burg,  Lodl,  Lompoc.  Palo 
vine,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah. 
ber  Plumas-Sierra  ElectrU 


A.  Allan    Schimmel,    63  > 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp 
L'Enfant   Plaza    Station 
20424. 
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1  First  National 

CO  J.  J.  White, 
n.  111.  62618. 


1016  16th  Street 


Federal    Em- 
Washington, 


District   Action 
,  P.O.  Box  204. 


,  N.  Dak.;  Dis- 
Creek,  Calif. 


Connecticut  Ave- 
20036. 
Ckuncil,   1028  Con- 
'  Washington.     D.C. 


60    Central    Park 


Lear    Slegler. 
Davis  High- 


Aer  )space/Electronics 
Burjdy    Drive,    Santa 


6730  South  Shore 


Legislative 

NW.,  Washington, 


on,     700     North 
napolis,  Ind. 


1050   17th  Street 
n,    D.C.    20036. 
(an  Ohio  corpora- 
Cleveland,    Ohio 


2600    Virginia 
DC.  20037. 

Power     Agency 
Gridley,   Healds- 
,  Redding,  Rose- 
associate  mem- 
Cooperatlve). 


Alto, 
a  Id 


South    Carolina 
20003. 

P.O.  Box  23451, 
Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor,  1851  Columbia  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Ann  K.  H.  Simon.  Verner.  Liipfert, 
Bernhard,  McPherson  &  Alexander.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  La 
Fortaleza,  San  Juan,  P.R.  00902. 


A.  Stanley  C.  Simon.  Simon,  Twombly  & 
Held,  2  Turtle  Creek  Village,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75219. 

B.  Southland  Corp.,  2828  North  Haskell 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.  75204. 


A.  Allan  F.  Small,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployes, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Julius  Pariser  Sommer.  89-31  161st 
Street,  Suite  301,  Jamaica  Queens,  N.Y. 
11432. 

B.  Federation  of  the  Italian-American 
Democratic  Organization  of  the  N.Y.S.,  Inc., 
89-31,  161st  Street,  Suite  301,  Jamaica, 
Queens,  N.Y.  11432. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1750  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corporation) , 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Special  Committee  for  Free  Trade,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  Spiegel,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency 
(Cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding.  Rose- 
ville.  Santa  Clara.  Uklah  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive). 


A.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  Midland  Build- 
ing,  Cleveland.   Ohio  44115. 


A.  Walter  M.  Starke,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern    Natural    Gas    Co.,    P.O.    Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 


A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.   20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc..  160  Water  Street, 
New   York,    N.Y.    10030. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane. 
Kensington,   Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn. 

A.  Susman.  Stern.  Heifetz.  Lurie  &  Sheehan, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard.  Suite  2201,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63105  and  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1400  580 
Building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio  45202. 


A.  Susman.  Stern.  Heifetz.  Lurie  &  Sheehan. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63105  and  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valley  Line  Co.,  120  South  Central, 
Clayton,   Mo.  63105. 


A.  Prank  A.  Taylor,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Texas  Association  of  Citizens  for  Local 
Land  Control,  9219  Katy  Freeway,  Suite  112, 
Houston,  Tex.  77024. 


A.  Wayne  Thevenot,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  375,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kelso  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Pine  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Third  Congressional  District  Pro-Llfe 
Action  Committee.  509  HiUyer  High  Road, 
Anniston,  Ala.  36201. 

A.  Grace  F.  Thorpe,  P.O.  Box  942,  Tahle- 
quah,  Okla.  74464. 

A.  George  Tilton.  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  1016  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gerald  C.  Tobin,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  c  'o  Fred  L.  Max- 
well, 2035  West  Central  Boulevard,  Orlando, 
Fla.  32805. 

A.  Victoria  J.  Wagner.  Georgetown  Station, 
P.O.  Box  3554.  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  National  Ecumenical  Coalition,  George- 
town Station,  P.O.  Box  3554,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19898. 


A.  Nancy  E.  Ware.  4515  Willard  Avenue, 
1918  South.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  National  Ecumenical  Coalition,  George- 
town Station,  P.O.  Box  3554.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 


A.  Warner  Communications,  Inc..  75  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Dennis  W.  Weissman.  American  Society 
for  Medical  Technology.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Medical  Tech- 
nology. Suite  200,  5555  West  Loop  South, 
Bellalre,  Tex.  77401. 

A.  William  Weitzen.  DOA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  122S  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (For 
Aerospatiale,  37  Blvd  de  Montmorency,  75016 
Paris,  Prance) . 

A.  Llnzee  Weld,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  BE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  376 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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A.  Alton  W.  Whltehouse,  Jr.,  1750  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  (an  Ohio  Corporation), 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Williams.    Connolly    &    Callfano,    1000 
Hill  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arthur    Andersen    Co.,    1666    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  1211  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


A.  William  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Superior  Oil   Co.,   First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Peters  D.  Wlllson,  Apt.  309,  2147  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Frank  R.  Wolf.  1730  North  Lynn  Street, 
Suite  400,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gerber  Prodvicts  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

A.  John  Yarmola,  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 


A.  Lucinda  L.  Williams,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wade  S.  Williams,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  523  N.  Forrest  Street, 
Forrest  City,  Ark.  72335. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  Port  Myer  Drive, 
Suite  1208,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Marcla  E.  Winslow,  4515  Willard  Avenue, 
1918  South,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  National  Ecumenical  Coalition,  George- 
town Station/Post  Office  Box  3554,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 


A.  Roger  H.  Zion,  Resources  Development, 
Inc.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  418,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  American 
Paper  Institute,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Prances  Zwenlg,  133  C  Street  SE,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003 
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*A11  alphanumeric  characters 

Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly 
(Note. — The  form 

repeated,  only  the  essen|tial 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS' 
and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

reports  were  submitted  for  the  foxirth  calendar  quarter  1976: 
^\sed.  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 


File  One  Copy  With  the 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the 
"Preliminary"  Report  (' 


Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  TWo  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
I  eglstratlon") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 


"Quarterly"  Report:  To 
figure.    Fill  out  both 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and 
accomplish  compliance 


1:  idlcate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
)age  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a) 
(1)   "Employee". — Tc 
"employee"  is  a  fii  m 
filing  a  Report  as  a  n 
(li)   "Employer". — Tt 
(b)   Separate  Reports. 

(I)  Employers  subjett 
filed  by  their  agent  5 

(II)  Employees  subj(  ct 
filed  by  their  empl(  yers. 


[N  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
I  such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm  ] ,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in 
"employee".) 

file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Vn  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
or  employees, 
to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


Organization  or  IndiviIjual 
1.  State  name,  address 


Note  on  Item  "B". — J 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular 
members  of  the  group  are 
one  person  but  payment 


Re  oorts 


B.  Employer. — State  name. 


Note  on  Item  "C". — ( 
attempting,  directly  or  indiiectly 
ments,  nominations,  and  otfier 
subject  of  action  by  either 

(b)  Before  undertaking 
Act  are  required  to  file  a 

(c)  After  beginning  si4ch 
received  or  expended  any 


1.  State  approximately 
tlve  interests  are  to 
and    expenditures    in 
legislative    Interests 

□    place  an  "X" 
left,  so  that 
longer  expect 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary 
pated  expenses  will  be;  an  i 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  R(  port 
combine  a  "Preliminary" 


February  17  ^  1977 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter             1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Marie  one  square  only)     | 

Filing  : 
nd  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
i^dertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


t) 
th  °ref or 


address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


{(\)   The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
^ouse" — §  302(e). 

any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


/thl  ng 
C.  Legislative  Interests,  a  >id  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


how  long  leglsla- 
con  ;inue.    If  receipts 

connection  with 
1  ave  terminated, 
in  the  box  at  the 
t:  lis  Office  will  no 
\\t  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  niimbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Ansv  er  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


'  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl- 
If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
(Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


E  eport 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements) .  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „,  „      „       „     „ 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer    yes    or    no  : 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

„    ^  „  ,  _         ,   ^.  ^   .,.,..     ^       ^       ,.jj  ,.„„  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

^"^^     '   )  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loaiis  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /«<r>o,,v,rf"  *,««,  t„«   1  ti,,.^,,™!,  m        \ 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,  ,„„  J  ^^"°1    ^/  ° '     f  I?^^.;"";.— JW^ ^'"^ 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

^  &  -»  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rlgt 
NW.,  Room  300,  Washingt|)n, 
E.  (9)  $41.97. 


A.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2,f00. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Telecommunications,  520 
Street  No.  800,  Washingtoi 

D.  (6)  $99,760.     E.  (9)  $4? 


A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   203() 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $3,999.96. 


Street  NW.,  Wash- 
M   Street   NW., 


1060,  1730  Penn- 
^  (Washington,     D.C. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite 
sylvania    Avenue    NW., 
20006 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  Sou|;h  Fourth  Street 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite 
sylvania     Avenue     NW., 

B.  Vepco,   Seventh   and 
Richmond,  Va. 


1060,  1730  Penn- 

'  Vashlngton,     D.C. 

Franklin  Streets, 


A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  J726  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washlnbton 

D.   (6)   $450. 


A.  Aerospace  Industrlefe  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeS^iles  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $10,326.29.     E.    (91)    $10,326.29 


A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
dlana  Avenue  NW. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $3, 


C  immlttee,  100  In- 
Washl  igton,  D.C.  20001. 
t  02.06. 


A.  Donald  G.  Agger,  122 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  In 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
tiale,  37,  Boulevard  de 
Paris.  Prance). 

D.  (6)   $91.36. 


A.  Aircraft   Owners   & 
P.O.  Box   6800,   Washingt(Jn 
E.  (6)  $1,936.40. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association 
1709    New    York    Avenue 
D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $10,582.57.     E.    ( 


A.  Randolf  H.  Aires, 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D. (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $226 


A.  John  N.  Ake,  1775  K  |treet  NW.,  Wash 
Ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company 
Street  NW.,  Washington 


A.  Akin,   Gump,   Straus  > 
1100    Madison    Office 
Street  NW.,  Washington. 

B.  Glbbs  Oil  Co..  40 
way,  Revere,  Mass.  02151 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Akin   Gump,    Straus 
1100    Madison    Office 
Street  NW.,  Washington 

B.  Society  of  Independent 
keters    of    America     (SIGMA 
Bemiston  Street,  St.  Louis 

D.   (6)   $7,500. 
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ts,  2030  M  Street 
D.C.  20037. 


for    Competitive 
North     Capitol 
DC.  20001. 
,065. 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  &  Kline, 
Ltd.,  1911  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  &  Kline, 
Ltd.,  1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


of  Food   Chains, 
,  D.C.  20006. 


19th  Street  NW., 


;.  1225  19th  Street 
20)36  (for  Aerospa- 
Mcntmorency,  75016 


pilots   Association, 
DC.    20014. 


of  America, 

:iW.,    Washington, 


»)    $10,532.57. 

1211    Connecticut 
Washington,    D.C. 

( ;o..    Sears    Tower, 

)7. 


DC 


Institute,  1775  K 
.  20006. 


Hauer   &   Feld, 
Bufdlng,     1155    15th 
20005. 
Burbank   Hl?h- 


E.C. 
L«e 


Hauer   &   Feld, 
Buiding,    1155    15th 
DC. 

Gasoline  Mar- 
) ,     230    South 
Mo. 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  &  Kline, 
Ltd.,  1911  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1207, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Porr  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leonard, 
105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

B.  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn.  55912. 


A.  Willis  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $3,422.68. 

A.  Roger  D.  Allan,  1957  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Maxton  Allcox,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Anne  Genevieve  Allen,  International 
Airport,  Los  Angeles,   Calif.   90009. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  B-1  Division, 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90009. 

D.  (6)  $120.22.     E.  (9)  $227.98 


A.  John  Allen,  461  South  Boylston  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Webb  M.  Alspaugh,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Rlcardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Fort  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  561, 
Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,120.     E.  (9)  $463.02. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue, NW..  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64114. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.23.     E.   (9)    $1,060.23. 


A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, 224  East  High  Street,  EUzabethtown, 
Pa.  17022. 

D.   (6)    $488.23.     E.   (9)    $101.37. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 


A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,560.18.     E.    (9)    $5,560.18. 

A.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
D.   (6)    $1,630.83.     E.   (9)    $1,630.83. 


A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $911. 


A.    American   Dental   Association,   211   E. 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.    (6)  $7,652.68.     E.   (9)  $7,652.68. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068. 
D.  (6)  $47,528.     E.  (9)  $47,528. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.    (9)  $83,920.88. 


A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  American   Frozen    Food    Institute,    919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $61,621.25.     E.  (9)  $550. 


A.  American  Honey  Producers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  368,  Minco,  Okla.  73059. 
D.  (6)  $5,475.     E.  (9)  $6,739.64. 

A.   American   Hotel   &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)  $7,970.48.     E.    (9)  $4,887.36. 


A.    American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.    (6)    $44,208.13.     E.    (9)    $44,208.13. 


A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.   (9)  $3,087. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.   (6)  $4,885.70.     E.   (9)  $2,934.26. 

A.  American     Medical     Association.     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
D.   (6)  $3,398.75.     E.   (9)  $21,333.14. 


A.  American  Mid-East  Trade  Association, 
315  Westgate  Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.     E.    (9)  $7,229.02. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $6,865. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation. 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

E.   (9)  $4,000. 


A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $877.82,     E.   (9)  $2,420.50. 

A.  American     Nurses'      Association,     2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.   (6)  $1,653.68.     E.   (9)  $1,553.68. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.    (6)    $1,866.90.     £.    (9)    $1,866.90. 
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A.    American    Paper    Institute,    Inc.,    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $5,616.45.     E.  (9)   $6,626.16. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $6,950.     E.  (9)  $43,337. 


A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $7,689.73.     E.   (9)    $7,689.73. 


A.     American     Podiatry     Association,     20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
E.  (9)  $8,985.83. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.   (6)    $2,105,302.61.     E.    (9)    $129,523.92. 

A.   American   Public   Transit   Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,Washlngton,  DC.  20038. 
D.    (6)    $4,657.06.     E.    (9) $4,657.06. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Scott  P.  Anger,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  301  South  Hardwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $116.55. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  APA  Co.,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  University  of  Health  Sciences,  Chicago 
Medical  School,  2020  West  Ogden  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60612. 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  164  South  Main  Street,  NCNB  Building, 
Room  408,  High  Point,  N.C.  27260. 


B.     Securities     Industry     Association,     20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
D.  (6)   $875.     E.  (9)  $41. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Atmospheric  Sciences,  c/o 
Ralph  Engel,  Chemical  Specialties  Manu- 
facturing Association,  Inc.,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,673.     E.  (9)   $89. 


A.  Jean  Arthurs,  4023  25th  Road,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22207. 

B.  Society  of  Military  Widows,  Box  254, 
Coronado,  Calif.  92118. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Leonard  Appel,  Wilson,  Woods,  Villalon 
&  HoUengreen,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1032,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1478  Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal, 
Everett,  Wash.  98206. 

E.   (9)  $408.35. 


A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc..  6009  Rlttl- 
man  Plaza,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78218. 


A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 


A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $804.48.     E.  (9)  $804.48. 


A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  and  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $244.69.     E.  (9)  $92.30. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturer  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  Wachovia  Center,  400  South  Tryon 
Street.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.    (6)    $25,045.81.     E.    (9)    $25,045.81. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $53,276.76. 


A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  213,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $197. 


A.  Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  Suite 
607.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)$200.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,733.70.     E.    (9)    $4,733.70. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building  (Room  211)' 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036* 

D.   (6)    $1,418.57.     E.    (9)    $1,418.57. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers,  Meridian  Building,  170  Mason 
Street,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1106 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  210  Summit  Avenue  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.  07645. 

D.  (6)  $8,939.     E.  (9)  $502.50. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tftle- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  828,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson,  Sun  Co.,  Inc., 
Suite  820,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road,  Rad- 
nor, Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,176. 

A.  C.  Ann  Anderson,  Suite  1009,  Connect- 
icut Building,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  L.  Anderson,  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $600. 


A.  Fred  Armstrong,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Howard  Arnett,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.     E.  (9)  $663.70. 


A.   Association   of  Media   Producers,    1707 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  515,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $4,300. 

A.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
20  Garden  Street,   Cambridge,   Mass.   02138 
D.  (6)  $3,400.     E.  (9)  $3,400. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101   L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,833.34. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana   Petroleum   Corp.,   P.O.   Box 
3331,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $157. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Fritz  E.  Attaway,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

8.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  In%'estment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Wm.  C.  Anderson,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street,  NW.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)  $6. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $157. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Vir- 
gina,  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.     E.  (9)  $2,191.16. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll.  American  Optomet- 
ric Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)  $920.     E.  (9)  $396. 


4616 


A.  Craig  H.  Baab,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Bar   Assoclaltlon,    1155   East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60f  37. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $10(. 


TI  W  Credit  Data, 
,  Columbia,  Md. 


A.  Donald  L.  Badders, 
5565  Sterrett  Place,  Suite  52' 
21044. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  100  fcceangate.  Suite 
800,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802 . 


A.  Baer  &  Marks,  70  Pine 
N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange, 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004, 


S;reet 


A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  8316 
vard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National   Right   to 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Va.  22038. 


i  irllngton  Boule- 
32038. 
W  jrk    Committee, 
Sylte  600,  Fairfax, 


A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  P.().  Box  21,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 


17(0 


A.  William   W.   Bailey 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  E 

B.  Proprietary  Association 
vanla  Avenue  NW 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $43.4p 


Pennsylvania 
.C.  20006. 
1700  Pennsyl- 
Washlngfcn,  D.C,  20006. 


1C25 


Connecticut 
Washington,   D.C. 


A.  David  L.  Balrd,  Jr., 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014, 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Aveni^  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $33.15. 


A.  Emll   F.    Baker,    1303 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association, 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW. 
20036. 


irew  Hampshire 
C.  20036. 

1303    New 
D.C. 


Wi  shlngton, 


A.  Baker    &    McKenzle.    8 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.< 

B.  American  Girl  Fashions 
Plaza.    220    Forbes    Road, 
02184. 

E.  (9)  $107.32. 


A.  Baker    &    McKenzle, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  Bemle  Shoe  Co.,  70  Wa^lngton 
Eaverhlll.  Mass.  01830. 

E.  (9)  $107.32. 


A.  Baker    &    McKenzle,    8 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  The   Bibb    Co.,   P.O.   Bo|C 
Oa.  31208. 

E.  (9)  $1,750. 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle.  815 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2O0O6 

B.  Boston   Co.,    1    Boston 
Mass.  02106. 

D.  (6)   $7,102.99.     E.  (9) 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20|)06, 

B.  John  Swenson  Granite 
cord,  N.H.  03301. 

E.  (9)  $107.32. 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815 
nue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2(J006 

B.  Jos.  Weiss  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  10208 

E.  (9)   $107.32. 


A.  Baker    &    McKenzle, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Magnatex  Corp.,  620 
Tower,  Midland,  Tex.  79701 

D.  (6)  $19,872.41.     E.  (9) 
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New  York, 
Inc.,  81   Broad 


5    Connecticut 
.  20006. 

Inc.,  128  Office 
Ek-alntree,    Mass. 


8  5 


Connecticut 
.  20006. 

Street, 


5    Connecticut 
20006. 
4207,   Macon, 


Connecticut  Ave- 
)06. 
Place,   Boston, 

$519.90. 


C(  nnectlcut  Ave- 
»06. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Con- 


Cqnnectlcut  Ave- 
6. 
930  Jamaica 


A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Welpro.  Inc.,  New  Zealand  Road,  Sea- 
brook.  N.H.  03874. 

E.  (9)  $107.32. 


A.  Thomas    F.    Baker,    1101    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  Donald  Baldwin  Asso- 
ciates, Suite  906.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co..  2  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $4,130.30.. 


A.  Markham  Ball,  Kenneth  I.  Schaner,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer  ( for  Cooperative  for  American  Re- 
lief Everywhere,  Inc.),  600  First  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Thomas    H.    Barksdale,    2101    L    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,837.50.      (9)  $189.75. 


A.   Sydney   Baron   &   Company,   Inc.,   540 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)  $4,500. 


A.  Richard  L.  Barr,  620  Capital  City  Bank 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway   Association,   620   Capital 
City  Bank  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrle,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Centiu-y  Building, 
Portland,  Oregon  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.   E.    (9)    $306.93 


A.  William  M.  Bates,  Public  Relations,  Inc. 
814  Carnegie  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
D.  (6)  $4,500.      E.  (9)  $682.67. 


A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  1709  New  York  Avenue, 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,912.50. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council,  11  Beacon  Street.  Boston, 
Mass. 

B.  American  Petrolevmi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Batzell,  Nunn  &  Bode,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


8115    Connecticut         ^-  ^^^  ^ee   Bauer,    1730   K  Street  NW., 
C.   20006.  Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Coiomerclal  Bank         B.  DMMA,   1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905, 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
W|8.15.  D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,665. 


A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  1025  Connectlct  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $295.27. 

A.  John  N.  Bauman,  312  Barr  Building,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  White  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.. 
11770  Berea  Road,  Ceveland,  Ohio  44111. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $372.74. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  40  Franklin  Road  SW., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  40  Franklin 
Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

D.   (6)    $278.80.     E.    (9)    $527.50. 

A.  John  E.  Bearer,  1001  Broad  Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  15907. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp.,  260  Cherry  Hill 
Road,  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.    (6)    $416.74.     E.   (9)    $343.53. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $2,186.89. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  Suite  911,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.    (6)  $2,250.      (9)  $73.24. 

A.  Allison  Beck,  113  Fourth  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  1523  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $131.75.     E.  (9)  $1.75. 


A.  Thomas  Belford,  2030  M  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $5,600. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 1620  I  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 


A.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 930  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge.  111. 
60068. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $20.00. 


A.  Bruce  Benefield,  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  Suite  800,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $1,825.     E.  (9)  $169. 

A.  John  C.  Bennett,  Pouch  7009,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99510. 

B.  El  Paso  LNG  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001;  El  Paso  Alaska  Co.,  Pouch 
7009,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99610. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
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A.  William  C.  Bennett,  Jr.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Benrus  Corp.,  Benrus  Center,  Ridgefleld, 
Coim.  06877. 


A.  Nancy  C.   Benson,    1625   I   Street   NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co..  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 


A.  Gene  S.  Bergoffen,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chict^o,  HI.  60637. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $50. 


A.  Berman  &  Associates,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Loews   Corp.,    666   Fifth   Avenue.   New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Berman  &  Associates,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Renter    Industries,    160    Central    Park 
South.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Berman  &  Associates,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seagrave  Corp..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Berman  &  Associates.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sydney  Baron  &  Associates,  540  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Berman  &  Associates,  1776  E  Street  NW., 
Suite  7701.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  75  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Berry,  Epstein  &  Standstrom,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein  &  Sandstrom,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

A.  Berry,  Epstein  &  Sandstrom,  1700  Penn- 
gylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OEHEG,  Sudtlroler  Platz  8,  A-6020  Inns- 
bruck, Austria,  Austrian  Hard  Cheese  Asso- 
ciation. OEMOLK,  P.O.  Box  176,  A-1013  Vien- 
na, Austria,  Austrian  Soft  Cheese  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Berry,  Esteln  &  Sandstrom,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Orkln  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170  Pied- 
mont Road  NE.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

D.  (6)  $1,248.26.     E.  (9)  $123.26. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  1120  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1  Par- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washineton.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  BlueRay  Systems,  Inc.,  375  North  Broad- 
way, Jericho.  N.Y.  11763. 

D. (6)  $90.     E.  (8)  $9. 


A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond.  1  Far- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics,  Inc.,  301  West  In- 
dian School  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1  Far- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Power  Co.,  20  Tvirnpike 
Road.  Westborough,  Mass.  06181. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1  Par- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Society  of  Plastics  Industry.  Inc., 
1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Beveridge,  Fairbanks  &  Diamond.  1  Par- 

ragut  Square  South,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sogen  Swiss  International  Corp.,  190 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,494. 


A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Charles  L.  Blnsted,  No.  301,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers. No.  301.  2021  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,554.     E.  (9)  $1,575. 

A.  Birch,  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20015. 

B.  Callsta  Corp..  516  Denall  Street,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99501. 


A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20015. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  20 
Montchanln   Road.   Wilmington,   Del.    19807. 


A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20015. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959,  State  of 
Alaska,  1200  Airport  Heights  Road,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99504. 


A.  Tracy  Bird,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $275. 

A.  Susan  Engelhart  Blstllne,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,378.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Robert  B.  Blzal,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJornson,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $52.92. 

A.  Donna  C.  Blair,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Sugarbeet  Growers  Federation, 
Greeley  National  Plaza.  Suite  740,  Greeley. 
Colo.  80631;  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock.  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $15,912.56.     E.  (9)   $2,548.94. 

A.  Edwin  C.  Bliss,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Western  Division,  P.O.  Box 
998,  Mt.  View,  Calif.  94042. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Business  Round  Table,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $675.     E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzin,  1425  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Becky  Bogard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electrification  Coopera- 
tive Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $184.95. 

A.  L.  H.  Bonln,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GiUf  Oil  Corporation.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Thomas  C.  BorzlUerl,  1909  K  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20049 

D.  (6)   $236.92. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001. 
1150  17th  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124,  South  Tryon  St..  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28285. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $143.40. 

A.  Charles  Q.  Botsford.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  609.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  A.  D.  Boiirland,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,363.72. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Bousquet,  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  709,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $506. 

A.  Prank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Associated  Petro- 
leima  Industries  of  Pa.,  P.O.  Box  925,  Harrls- 
burg.  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council,  Suite  714  Atlas  Building, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  Mth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers 
CIO,  817  14th  Street,  NW., 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,604.94.     E.  (9) 


Union.  AFL- 
iVashington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  P.  Bowling,  1€ 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washlitton 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $25! 


$1,940.31. 

16  P  Street  NW., 


j«(ssociatlons.   Inc., 

D.C.  20036. 

79. 


Melvln  J.  Boyle,   1125 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

International    Brothi 
Workers,    AFL-CIO-CLC, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $8,500. 


1  )th   Street,   NW., 


Brotherho  >d 
1125 
20001  . 


A.  Frank  W.  Bradley 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co 
Oil    Co.   of   California 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.^ 

E.  (9)  $100.00 


Si4lte   1204,   1700  K 
20006. 

of  Standard 
1204,    1700    K 
20006. 


Subsl(  llary 
SuUe 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  8111 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile 
house  Road,  Falls  Church 


Gatehouse  Road, 

^ssn.,  8111  Gate- 
22042. 


Vi 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  5018 
Lane.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044. 

B.  National    Coordinating 
the  Beverage  Industry.  5018 
Lane,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044. 


Z.  Summer  Moon 


Committee    of 
E.  Summer  Moon 


A.  Charles    G.    Bragg,    P.O.    Box    12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton   Cou  icll   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tepn.  38112. 


A.  Jacques  Bramhall,  Jr 
Road,  Parslppany,  N.J.  07054, 

B.  National  Association  c  f  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.00. 


A.  David   C.   Branand 
Congress,   1100  Ring  Building 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Coi  gT«s.   1100  Ring 
Building,    Washington,    D.q.   20036. 


A.  Robert  M.  Brandon, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax 
Group.  133  C  Street  SE., 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgin 
hattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Ti 

B.  Lehman  Brothers,  et 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,364.00. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Brelter, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910 
mlngton,  Del.  19899. 


A.  Claude  S.  Brlngar,  Sr. 
ston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CfeUf 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calll  ornla 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angel<  s 

E.  (9)  $152.26. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe,  918  1611}  St.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Cable  Telev^lon 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW 

aoooe. 

D.   (6)    $912.50.     E.   (9)    ^0 


A.  Belva  B.  Brlssett.   1771 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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of    Electrical 
15th    Street 


199  Cherry  Hill 


j.merlcan   Mining 
,  Washington, 


:  33  C  Street  SE., 

•ieform  Research 
'Vashlngton,  D.C. 


1  Chase  Man- 
10005. 
al..  One  William 


18(j0  K  Street  NW., 
Market  Street.  WU- 


461  South  Boyl- 
90017. 

461  South 
Calf.  90017. 


Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 


.00. 

N.  Street  NW.. 


B.   National   Association   of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $1,406.25.  E.  (9)   $335.33. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Washington  Office,  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1640 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Phillip  Wayne  Brooks,  Volunteer  State 
OH  Committee,  19th  Floor,  Third  National 
Bank  Building,  NashvlUe,  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $126.20. 


A.  David  W.  Broome,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employes.  815  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees,  3600  River  Road, 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

D.    (6)    $24,868.55.     E.    (9)    $24,868.55 


A.  J.  Robert  Brouse.   1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Charles  B.  Brown,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  900 
17th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  3539  Carolina  Street, 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  90731. 

B.  Cerrell  &  Associates,  5967  West  3d  Street, 
Suite  302,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90036. 

A.  Donald    K.    Brown.    1127-1 1th    Street. 
Suite  544,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Hughes  Air  Corp.,  3125  Clearvlew  Way, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 


A.  Donald    K.    Brown.    1127-llth    Street, 
Suite  544,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  14000,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  89156. 


A.  Howard    C.    Brown.   Jr.,   9618   Carriage 
Road.  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  Centar  Associates,  369  Passaic  Avenue, 
Fairfield,  N.J.  07006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $265. 


A.  Howard    C.    Brown,    Jr..    9618    Carriage 
Road.  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Sciences, 
9200  Leesburg  Turnpike,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $150. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue,  NW. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


B.   American   Frozen   Food  Institute,   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Richard  A.  Brown,  2030  Allen  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  815 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $401. 


A.  Travis  T.  Brown,  2525  49th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Brown,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $562.50.     E.   (9)    $181.50. 


A.  Stanley  R.  Browne,   1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  8th  Floor, 
9255  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90069. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38118. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 


A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insiirance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63201. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  Suite 
2600,  One  IBM  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PruLease,  Inc.,  1255  Boylston  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02215. 


A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  Schomer  &  Chase, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ServiceMaster  Industries,  Inc.,  2300  War- 
ren vllle  Road,  Downers  Grove,  HI.  60515. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce.  Jr.,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,938.     E.  (9)  $12,389. 


A.  Jacqueline    Brunell.    American   Nurses' 
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Association,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $1,653.68.     E.  (9)   $1,553.68. 


A.  Paul  A.  Brunkow.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
nue  NW,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,300. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI.  60062. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1 — Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,143.44.    E.  (9)  $610.54. 


A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler   Corp.,    12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $226.05. 


A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokle  Boulevard,  Skokle,  HI.  60076. 

D.  (6)   $3,375.     E.  (9)   $153.02. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  Jr..  150  W.  20th  Ave- 
nue, San  Mateo,  Calif.  94404. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  W.  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94404. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $700. 


A.  William  J.  Burhop,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    $127.56. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Burke,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $51.84. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $46,143.     E.  (9)  $738.04. 


A.  Phillip  C.  Burnett,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $806.25.     E.   (9)   $94.63. 

A.  George  Burham,  IV.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $123.     E.  (9)  $119. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $762.45. 


A.  James  J.  Butera.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,937.50.     E.  (9)  $195.40. 


A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  N.  Howard  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $5,033.87.    E.  (9)  $1,253.14. 


A.  Harry  W.  Buzzerd,  Jr.,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $250.    E.  (9)   $250. 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  (for  Badger  Meter,  Inc.). 


A.  John  W.  Bsrrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006   (for  Cabot  Corp.). 


A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006  (for  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca. 
Inc.). 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  (for  Insurance  Association  of 
Connecticut) . 


A.  John  W.  Bvrnes,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  (for  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.) . 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  Sr  Jacobs, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006   (for  U.S.  Steel,  Corp.,  et  al.) . 


A.  Alan  Caldwell,  1825  K  Street  NV/.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  1  Market  Plaza,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  C.  Richard  Calkins,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,    Inc..    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  F.  Patricia  Callahan,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,    Roebuck    &    Co.,    Sears   Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)   $34.65. 

A.  Victoria  R.  Calvert,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Frozen  Food   Institute,   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, 11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  406,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  LFE  Corp.,  1601  Trapelo  Road,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154;  Eagle  Signal,  736  Federal  Street, 
Davenport,  Iowa  52803. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  406.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prlsmo  Universal  Corp..  et  al.,  4  Research 
Place,  RockvUle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $4,915.50. 


A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Carwlle  & 
Barsh,  Pioneer  Building.  Lake  Charles.  La. 
70601. 

B.  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation, 
State  of  Louisiana.  P.O.  Box  44276.  Capitol 
Station,  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70804. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $132.58. 


A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA.  1615 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

E.  (9)  $276. 


A.  Charles  O.  Campbell.  8111  Gatehouse 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  David  Caney,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  9800  South  Sepul- 
veda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90045. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  David  L.  Cantor.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Room  1010.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room 
1010,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $167.50.    E.  (9)  $10.37. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,031.65.     E.   (9)    $125.86. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  et  al.,  151  Farm- 
Ington  Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06166. 

D.  (6)   $39,626.    E.  (9)  $254.66. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  888  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $5,951.06.    E.  (9)  $65.35. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101  I7th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Salomon  Bros.,  l  New  York  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $217.53. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle.  Suite  911.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  260  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,875.    E.  (9)  $393.24. 

A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association.  Inc.,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
No.  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $296.06. 
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A.  Henry  A.  Carrlngton 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washlngto^ 

B.  National  Savings  and 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400 
20005. 


1101  16th  Street 
D.C.  20005. 
Loan  League,  1101 
Waahington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  M.  Carroll,  12^5  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA    International 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 
spatlale  37,  Boulevard  de 
Paris,  France). 


Inc.,     1225     19th 

20036  (for  Aero- 

lAjntmorency,  75016 


,D  C 


A.  Charles  T.  Carroll,  ip57  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  ( 
lea,    1957    E   Street   NW. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  C^evy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association 
Chase  Circle,  Washington, 

D.   (6)   $6,260. 


,  20  Chevy 
D.C.  20015. 


A.  Harlon   B.    Carter 
Avenue  NW..  Washington 

B.  National  Rifle 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,125. 


1500 


Rhode  Island 
D.C.  20036. 
Association  of  America, 
NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Nerval  E.   Carey, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9) 


20  !1   K  Street  NW., 

3an  Diego,  Calif. 
S375. 


A.  Matthew  J.  Carey,  11$5  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting 
ell,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
20005.  , 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   fllOO. 


A.  Ann  M.  Case,  Phelps 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $8t 

A.  Prank  H.  Case  in 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802, 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
cago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  & 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South   Africa   Sugai 
Box  507,  Durban,  South 

D.  (6)  $30,000.     E.  (9) 


A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington 

B.  American  Bankers 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW., 


A.  Catholics  for  a  Free 
chusetts  Avenue  NE.,   No, 
D  C   20002. 

D.   (6)   $1,078.50.     E.  (9)   $3,313.69. 


Roon 


A.  Prank  R.  Cawley, 
Building,  2425  WUson 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural 
Wilson  Plaza  Building 
vard,  Arlington,  Va.  22201 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $109 


A.  Prank  R.  Cawley, 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va 

B.  Media   General, 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  232(19 


In; 


A,  Dorothy  D.  Cecelskl 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.    Common   Cause,    2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.     E.  (9)  $51.88. 


of  Amer- 
Washlngton,   D.C. 


Engineers  Coun- 
Washlngton,  D.C. 


Dodge  Corp..  1620 

D.C.  20006. 

300  Park  Avenue, 


1211   Connecticut 
Washington,    D.C. 

Sears  Tower,  Chl- 


Mltteiidorf,  26  Broadway, 

Association,   P.O. 

ca. 

245.23. 


Africa. 


$1 


1120  Connecticut 
D.C.  20036. 
Association.  1120  Con- 
Was  ilngton,  D.C.  20036. 


Choice,  201  Massa- 
312,  Washington, 


511,  WUson  Plaza 
Bcjulevard,  Arlington, 


Publlshfers  Association,  511 
^25  Wilson  Boule- 

94. 


Ro4)m  511,  2425  WUson 
22201. 

333   East   Grace 


A.  Charles  E.  Chace,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council,  334  South  13th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68508. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  James  ChUdreas,  American  Consulting 
Engineers  Council.  1155  15th  Street.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,240.50. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Satra  Corp.,  475  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York,   N.Y.   10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
445.  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $544.79. 


2030  M  Street  NW., 


A.  J.  W.  Chandler,  York  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  1101  17th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  York  Division,  Borg-Warner  Corp..  South 
Richland  Avenue,  York,  Pa.  17405. 

E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich  48202. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $4,274.49. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns,  2100  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston  Tex.  77002  (for  Belco 
Petroleum  Corp.,  1  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017). 

D.  (6)  $20,475.     E.  (9)   $46.06. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns,  2100  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.,  77002  (for 
Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900  First 
City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston.  Tex. 
77002). 

D.   (6)    $6,862.50.     E.   (9)   $640.60. 


A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns,  2100  First  City  National 
Bank  BiUldlng.  Houston,  Tex..  77002  (for 
Petroleum  Eqvilpment  Suppliers  Association, 
1703  First  City  National  Bank  Building. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002). 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  m,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.      (9)   $250. 


A.  Hal  M.  ChrlBtensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  James  Clarroccki,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Natiiral  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washlng- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $753.76.     E.  (9)  51.71. 


A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW.,  Stiite  410,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $57,927.79. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Clancy,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $9.95. 


A.  Carlton  S.  Clark.   1412  Gas  &  Electric 
Blinding,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.   (6)   $44.04.     E.   (9)    $12.79. 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $1,900.     E.    (9)    $8. 


A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $64.38.     E.    (9)    $41.25. 


A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,   2030   M    Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,500.02.     E.   (9)    $156.75. 


A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777   14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $135. 


A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
215-216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215- 
216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)   $237. 


A.  Howard  P.  Chester,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stone,  Glass  &  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,870.     E.  (9)  $580.94. 

A.   Chevron   Employees   of   Contra   Costa, 
P.O.  Box  M,  Concord,  Calif.  94524. 
D.  (6)  $737.80.     E.  (9)  $149.33. 

A.  Children's  Rights,  Inc.,  3443  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20010. 
D.  (6)  $46.36.    E.  (9)  $67.98. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg,  Kans.  66762. 


A.  Jacob  dayman,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,076.92. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Banque  Natlonale  de  Paris.  75450  Paris, 
Prance  CEDEX  09. 

D.  (6)   $516. 
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A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600. 
110  East  59th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Ck)nnectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10533. 


A.  Walter  S.  Clement.  P.O.  Box  23652. 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)   $170. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brown   &    Williamson    Tobacco   Corp. 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)   $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co..  4100  Rox- 
boro  Road.  Durham,  N.C.  27702. 

E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lorlllard,  a  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  200  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,   100  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)   $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Indiistrles.  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $110.     E.  (9)   $16.22. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $37.60. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Plmiey,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Plnney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  6060,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  and 
New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association,  Inc., 
127  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  79  Pine  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc., 
81  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $225. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwain  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teleprompter  Corp.,  50  West  44th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  10036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $1,650. 


A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $16,000. 


A.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30301. 
E.  (9)  $1,749. 


A.  John  J.  Coffey.  Suite  638.  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609  South 
Grand  Avenue,  Suite  910,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)   $825. 


A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,   2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,124.97.     E  (9)  $193.60. 


A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen.  Suite  708,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Suite  301.  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Cole    Corette    &  Bradfield,    1200    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.   10015. 

D.  (6)   $10,166.57.     E.  (9)  $1,782.58. 


A.  Cole    Corette    &   Bradfield,    1200    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Claude  Charles,  37  Severn  Road,  The 
Peak,  Hong  Kong. 


A.  Cole    Corette    &   Bradfield,    1200    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  2  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)    $7,250.     E    (9)    $10.17. 

A.  Cole    Corette    &    Bradfield,    1200    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  E.   William   Cole,   461    South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  on  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Bovlston  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Eleanor  Cole.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
460  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  460 
South,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Ken  W.  Cole,  600  Jefferson  Building, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.   (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60601. 

A.  R.  Michael  Cole.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Catise,   2030   M  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $183.40. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1660  L  Street  NW,  Wadi- 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.      E.  (9)  $2,424.61. 


A.  Stacey  w  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro* 
leum  Council,  23  School  Street.  Concord,  N.H. 
03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Coimecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Ownen, 
Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1  North 
Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cardlo-Pulmonary  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.a 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  wmiam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokle  Boulevard.  Skokie,  HI.  60076. 

A.  wmiam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance,  P.O. 
Box  13547,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33733. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  American 
Guild  of  Authors  and  Composers). 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  American  Im- 
ported Automobile  Dealers  Association). 


A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  American 

Maritime  Association) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1200  17t'j  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036  (for  Boating 
Industry  Association). 


A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Chicago 
Board  Options  Exchange) . 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce) . 
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A.  William  J.  Colley.  IfOO  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Bliw 
NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 
Advances,  Inc.) . 


A.  William  J.  Colley,  l|00  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Bl4w, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2  1036 
Dealers  National  Assocla  ;lon) . 


A.  William  J.  Colley,  1 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Bl<Jw 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
Association  of   Engine 
turers) . 


1200  17th  Street 

S0036    (for  National 

snd  Boat  Manufac- 


A.  William  J.  Colley,  1^0  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Bltjw, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
Medical  Care,  Inc.) . 

D.  (6)  $700. 


,  1200  17th  Street 
10036   (for  National 


A.  WUllam  J.  Colley, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blc^w 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C 
Co.). 


IS  DO  17th  Street  NW.. 


,  1200  17th  Street 
10036    (for  Reading 


Rl  1 


St  -eet 


A.  Collier,  Shannon 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
Gas    Policy,    1055    Thomas 
NW..  Suite  308,  V 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $68  1 


Rill 


A.  Collier,  Shannon, 
1055   Thomas   Jefferson 
Ington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers 
tlon,  1701  North  Port  My  i 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


Rill 


A.  Collier,  Shannon 
1055   Thomas   Jefferson 
Ington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Footwear 
tlon.  Inc.,  1611  North 
Va.  22209, 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $47  i 


Kert 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rll  1 
1055   Thomas  Jefferson 
Ington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Bicycle   Manufacturers 
America,  Inc.,  1101  15th 
Ington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $1&I 


A.  Collier,  Shannon 
K  Street  NW.,  Washingt  > 

B.  National   Association 
1725  I  Street  NW., 

D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon, 
K  Street  NW.,  Washingt^: 

B.  National    Broiler 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $450. 


Rtl 


A.  Collier,  Shannon 
1055   Thomas   Jefferson 
Ington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless 
mittee.    1055   Thomas   Jeferson 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $325 


A.  Prank  Collins,   112( 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic 
ternational  Union,  1636 
ver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $^5 
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,  1200  17th  Street 
20036    (for   Energy 


1200  17th  Street 
(for  Machinery 


00  17th  Street  NW., 


Edwards  &  Scott, 
NW.,  Suite  308, 


for  a  Fair  Natural 
Jefferson  Street 
1.  D.C.  20007. 


,  Edwards  &  Scott, 
Street  NW.,    Wash- 

Assocla- 
r  Drive.  Arlington. 


.  Edwards  &  Scott, 
I  Street  NW.,   Wash- 


Industries  Assocla- 
Street,  Arlington, 


,  Edwards  &  Scott, 
I  Street  NW..   Wash- 
Association   of 
Street  NW.,  Wash- 


Rll 


&  Edwards,  1666 
n,   D.C.   20006. 
of  Food  Chains, 
WashlAgton,  D.C.  20006. 


Rll 


&  Edwards,  1666 
n,  D.C.   20006. 
(Jouncll,    1155    15th 
C.  20005. 


Edwards  &  Scott, 
Street   NW.,   Wash- 


gieel 


Industry  Com- 
Street  NW., 


16th   Street  NW.. 

Workers  In- 
Cliampa  Street,  Den- 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  1  Jackson  Walkway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  02903. 

B.  New  England  Commercial  Banking  Cau- 
cus, 1  Jackson  Walkway,  Providence,  R.I. 
02903. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $419.74. 


A.  Robert  B.  Collyer,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
460  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA,  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  460 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420  Den- 
ver Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)    $550.     E.    (9)    $1,290. 

A.  Sharon  Comey,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $370.68. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It-Tourself  House- 
hold Moving.  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Committee  for  Public  Advocacy.  Suite 
931,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $646.47.     E.   ((9)    $2,867.60. 


A.  Committee  Urging  Regulatory  Reform 
for  EfQclent  National  Trucking  (Current), 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,350.     E.   (9)    $6,228.01. 


A.  Common    Cause,    2030    M    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,348,835.10.     E.   (9)    $330,735.13. 


A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ross  Conlin,  Chessie  System,  840  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Chessie  System,  Terminal  Tower,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A.  Connecticut    Bankers    Association,    100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 
E.   (9)  $868.51. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $509.92. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  1608  Plttsfleld  Lane,  Bowie, 
Md.  20715. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc.. 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md.  20031. 


A.  John  J.  Connolly,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $400. 


A.  Jerry  C.  Connors,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural   Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc..  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 
E.   (9)    $242.80. 

A.  Container  Corp.  of  America,  1101   15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  205,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America,  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  Chicago.  HI.  60607. 


A.  Contract  Carrier  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

D.   (6)    $8,000. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211   East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook.  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $116.21.     E.  (9)  $9.10. 

A.  Cook  &  Franke,  660  East  Mason  Street, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  M.  &  I.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Frederick  N.  Cook,  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association,  P.O.  Box  566,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,575.     E,  (9)  $20. 

A.  James  A.  Cook,  Ernest  W.  Hahn,  Inc.. 
2311  West  El  Segundo  Boulevard,  Hawthorne, 
Calif.  90250. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahn.  Inc.,  2311  West  El  Se- 
gundo Boulevard.  Hawthorne.  Calif.  90250. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Jr.,  3261  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  501,  Fairfax  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  507,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $10.18. 


A.  Charles  M.  Cooper.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $11.75. 

A.  Edward  Cooper,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B,  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Jesse  D.  Cooper.  North  Dakota  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  1395,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.    (9)  $22.62. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.   (6)  $1,350.     E.   (9)  $624.02. 


A.  Mitchell  J.   Cooper,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $4.60. 


A.  Mitchell   J.   Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear    Division,    Rubber   Manufac- 
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turers  Association,   1901   Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D  (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)    $57.38. 


A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $3,500.     E.   (9)  $1,025. 


A.  Darrell  Coover,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $346. 


A.  James  T.  Corcoran.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,187.     E.   (9)  $100. 


A.  Corcoran,  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Clean  Air  Act  Motorcycle  Amendments 
Committee,  33832  Violet  Lantern,  Dana  Point, 
Calif.  92629. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $200.41. 


A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Frank  G.  Klngsley,  285  Canoe  Road,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.     E.  (9)  $177.73. 


A.  Richard  L.  Corrlgan,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $17.60. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
14830. 

D. (6)  $200. 


A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International,  Ltd..   1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $6,667. 


A.  John  E.  Cosgrove,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $8,696.80. 


A.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  540,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,056.13.     E.  (9)  $2,056.13. 

A.  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  World- 
wide Meetings,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Third 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,875. 


A.  Council  of  APL-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $1,250. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $629.85.     E.    (9)    $401.42. 


A.  Council  to  Save  the  Post  Card,  Suite 
700,  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $40.08. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Lomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  2350  East 
Devon  Avenue,  Suite  225,  Des  Plalnes.  HI. 
60018. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Lomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Bltumlnoiis  Contractors. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association,  59  East 
Main  Street,  Moorestown,  NJ.  08067. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America. 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
33140. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  "Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Assocla-tlon  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers,  560  Mamaroneck  Avenue, 
Harrison,  N.Y.  10528. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Douglas  Couttee,  776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,792.48.     E.  (9)  $2,079.11. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Oral  Surgeons,  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $4.29. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Men's  Assurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica. BMA  Tower,  1  Penn  Valley  Park.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64141. 


A.  Covington  &  Bvirllng.  888   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $62.30. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,   1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $165.43. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  Sixth 
and  Olive  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  516 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Perdue  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1537,  Salis- 
bury, Md.  21801. 

E.  (9)  $91.24. 


A.  Covington  &  Bxirllng,  888  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pineapple  Growers  Association  of  Ha- 
waii, 1902  Financial  Plaza  of  the  Pacific, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 

E.  (9)  $34.57. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pyramid  Ventvures  Group.  Inc.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1671,  Morgan  City,  La.  70381. 

E.  (9)  $14.39. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
1521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $31.87. 


A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,   9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,   1150   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Carol  A.  Cowgill,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3100.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
470  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $600.01.     E.  (9)  $111.39. 


A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir 
cle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, U.S.  Highway  50  and  Nail  Avenue, 
P.O.  Box  1906.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66222. 

D.  (6)  $225. 


A.  William  J.  Cox,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,848.05.     E.   (9)    $4,893.95. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $349.14. 


A.  William  D.  Crawford.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Room  820.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.   (6)    $1,470. 


A.  Richard    C.    Creighton,    1957    E    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
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America,  1957  E  Street  NW 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,060. 


A.  P.  H.  Croft,  2000  Ma*achusetts  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C  36 

B.  American  Short  Liln« 
tlon,  2000  Massachusetts 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.     E.    (9)    |1,220.17. 


Railroad  Associa- 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood 
nance   of   Way   Employes 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 

B.  Brotherhood    of 
Employes,  12050  Woodwai|d 
Mich.  40203. 


402  33. 

Maintenance   of   Way 
Avenue,  Detroit, 


A.  Jack    A.     Crowder, 
Manufacturers    Institute, 
1150    17th    Street    NW., 
20036. 

B.  American    Textile 
stltute,  400  Tryon  Street 
lotte,  N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    140.67 


American    Textile 

Inc.,    Suite    1001. 

Washington,    D.C. 

^lanufacturers    In- 
Sulte  2124,  Char- 


A.  James  M.  Cuble,  133 
Ington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 
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A.  Barry   M.   Cullen, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.i 

B.  International  Paper 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washln^on 

D.  (6)  $95.     E.  (9)  $80 


A.  WllUam  E.  Cumberlai  d,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200  )5. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  As  ioclatlon 
los.  1125  15th  Street  NW. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $438.     E.  (9)  $l,4i0. 


A.  Cummins  Engine  Ccl, 
Street,  Columbus,  Ind.  472^1 
E.  (9)  $1,594. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  90£ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Laborers'  International 
APL-CIO,  905  16th  Street 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $9,979.23.     E.    (9 


62  3 
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A.  Everett  E.  Cutter, 
Avenue  Building,  Suite 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association 
west  Fifth  Avenue  BuUdli|g 
land,  Oreg.  97204. 


A.  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  3379  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga]  30326. 
E.   (9)    $17,229.94. 


A.  William  K.  Dabaghi 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  American    Bankers 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
20036. 


A.  William  Kay  Daines, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  American    Retail 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9) 


A.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  604 
200  West  Broadway,  Loulj^Ue, 
E.   (9)  $180. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washingtfc 


A.  Tracy  Danese,  P.O. 
Pla.  33101. 
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,  Washington,  D.C. 


of  Malnte- 
12050    Woodward 


Street  SE.,  Wash- 
Street  SE.,  Wash- 


I   Street   NW., 
20006. 
Co.,   1620  I  Street 
D.C.   20006. 


of  Amer- 
Washington,  D.C. 


Inc..   1000   Fifth 


16th  Street  NW., 

Union  of  N.A., 
NW.,  Washington, 


$1,845.87. 


Southwest  Fifth 
Portland,  Oreg. 

620  South- 
Suite  912,  Port- 


1120  Connecticut 
I.e.  20036. 
Association.     1120 
Washington,  D.C. 


.616  H  Street  NW, 


F<  deration,    1616    H 
C.  20006. 


$38. 


I'ortland  Building, 
.  Ky.  40202. 


16th  Street  NW., 

Association,  1101 
n,  D.C.  20036. 


I  ox  013100,  Miami, 


B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
013100.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson,  American  Optomet- 
rlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  South  Hanover 
Street.  Carlisle.  Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   $40.38.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  Joan  E.  Dannenbaum,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  515,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  515,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)   $200. 


A.  Fred  E.  Darling,  110  Maryland  Avenue, 
NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA  (NCOA),  P.O.  Box  2268,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  78298. 

A.  PhUip  J.  Daugherty,  816  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington    D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $4,934.15.     E.   (9)  $58.58. 


A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $174.68. 


A.  Daniel  Davidson.  Spiegel  &  McDlarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis.    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Bankers   Life    and    Casualty    Co.,    4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

D.   (6)    $1,660.     E.   (9)   $149.80. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
1  First  National  Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago, 
m.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  The  M>Ton  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178.    Colorado    Springs.    Colo.    80901. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  m. 
60018. 

D.    (6)    $735.     E.    (9)    .5128.12. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis.    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis.    1    First    National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples   Gas   Co.,    122   South   Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis.    1    First    National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60684. 

D.   (6)    $5,600. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  520O,  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  6200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  United  Insurance  Co.,  1  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $1,660.     E.   (9)    $149.80. 

A.  David  R.  Davis,  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council,  714  Harrison  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  George  R.  Davis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $415. 


A.  R.    Hilton    Davis,    1615    H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.   1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $146.34. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  LaSalle  at 
Jackson.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.   (6)    $833.33.     E.    (9)    $100.41. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Davis.   1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp.,  421  Seventh 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Davis,  1776  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
013100.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6)  $560.93.     E.  (9)  $31.32. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis.  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  Ea-st  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines,  418  East 
Rosser  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  938.  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.  58501. 

E.  (9)   $40.31. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  R^ich.  4812L 
D.  (6)  $382.71.     E.  (9)  $36.15. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1128  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 11001  East  Valley  MaU,  Suite  204, 
El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Gaston  de  Beam,  Hoffmann-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley,  NJ.  07110. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $201.79. 


A.  John  L.  Delano,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 
59601. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena,  Mont.  59601. 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Riu^l  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $93.48. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,555.     E.   (9)    $353.76. 

A  John  H.  Denman,  Misso\irl  Oil  Council, 
208  Madison  Street,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $359.     E.    (9)    $42. 


A.  Daniel  B.  Denning,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.    (9)    $200. 


A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  500  12th  Street  SW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.   (6)    $10. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
&  Publishers,  1  Lincoln  Plaza.  New  York,  N.T. 
10023. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Flavor  and  Extract  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  Sates,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngon,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  1  Liberty  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Xerox  Corp.,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  John  P.  Devers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Dewey,  Ballantlne,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $8,565.20.     E.  (9)  $25.77. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1150  I7th  Street  NW., 
No.  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,485.     £.  (9)  $591.15. 


A.  DGA  International,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krauss-Maffei  AG,  Krauss-Maffel- 
Strasse  2,  Munich,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $572.98. 

A.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Soclete  Nationale  Industrlelle  Aero- 
spatiale. 37,  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
75016  Paris,  France. 

D.  $90,317.99.     E.  (9)  $15,146.97. 


A.  Charles  J.  DlBona.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  John  Dickerman  & 
Associates,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
350.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $6,677.77.     E   (9)    $368.02. 


A.  John  R.  Dlerker.  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDoimeU  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  516, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $165.50. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California,  P.O.  Box  388.  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95802. 

D.   (6)    $2,238.62.     E.   (9)    $138.62. 

A.  Michael  F.  Dineen,  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  Suite  206.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Long 
Grove.  111.  60049. 

D.  (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,287. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)   $608.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.   (6)    $68,948.78.     E.   (9)    $68,948.78. 


A.  Disabled    Officers    Association,    1612    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.   (9)    $1,784.78. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dix,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  903,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Oo.'s, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $112.50.     E.  (9)  $26.54. 


A.  Hollis  M.  Dole,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson.  1736  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.   Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpora- 
tion). Midland  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

A.  Gary  W.  Donnelly,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  501.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  501,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030 

E.  (9)  $29.32. 


A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1750  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $413.44.     E.  (9)  $209.40. 


A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Univest  Corp.,  647  West  Virginia  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wi-s. 

E.  (9)  $205.56. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,375. 

A.  Shirley  Downs,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $1,038.     E.   (9)  $2,892. 


A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water    Quality    Association,    477    East 
Butteriield    Road.   Lombard,   111.   60148. 

D.   (6)  $750. 


A.  Nancy  Drabble,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Congress    Watch,    133    C    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  _ 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 


A.  James   E.   Drake.    1776   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60610. 

D.   (6)  $2,502.     E.   (9)  $542. 


A.  Andrew  Drance,   Room   511,  2425  Wil- 
son Boulevard,   Arlington,  Va.   22201. 

B.  Media   General,   Inc..   333   East   Grace 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.    (6)  $83.     E.   (9)  $6.30. 


A.  Thomas    E.    Drumm,    Jr.,    1730    Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003S. 

B.  Macmlllan,    Inc.,    1730    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $560. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute.    Inc..    1776   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $350. 


A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubln.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 
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B.  Peoples  Oas   Co.,   1^   South   Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  6060^. 
D.   (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Evelyn   Dubrow,    n\0   Broadway,    New 
Tom  City,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  N^w 
10019. 

D.   (6)    $5,385.90.     E.   (9     $3,071.71. 


A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  2  XK)  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20C  09. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Ayenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $125. 


A.  Michael  J.  Duff,  1500 
nue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  National  Paint  & 
Inc.,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ajirenue 
Ington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $250. 


Rhode  Island  Ave- 
20005. 

Association, 
NW.,  Wash- 


D.C 
Coitlngs 


A.  William  E.  Duke,  1021 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $4^0 


Connecticut  Ave- 
0.  20036. 
515  South  Flower 
90071. 


A.  Robert  A.  DuLong,  14: 
NE.,  Suite  201,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  National  Association 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.  (6)   $1,562.60. 


A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  A\fBnue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $60. 
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A.  Douglas  O.  Dunn,  1 
Room  503,  Washington,  D 

B.  (6)  Northern  Natura 
Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  68102 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Emnnells,  Duvall   & 
Street    NW.,    Suite    400, 
20036. 

B.  Savings  Banks  Association 
State,    200    Park    Avenue 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,293.75. 


A.  David  P.  Dunning, 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National    Retired 
tlon/ American  Associatioi 
sons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $692.31. 


A.  Richard  O.  Duvall,  12^ 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.( 

B.  Dunnells,   Duvall   & 
Street    NW.,    Suite    400, 
20036. 


A.  L.   L.   Duxbury,   Burjlngton 
Inc.,  Suite  506,  2000  L 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Burlington    Northerr 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul 

D.  (6)  $1,750.      E.  (9)  $21600 


Str<  et 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  i:  00  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Cokigress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C  [20036. 


A.  Jean  F.  Dye,  12700  La|ce  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44107. 

B.  National     Congress 
Teachers,  700  North  Rusl 
ni.  60611. 
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of     Parents     and 
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A.  Jack  D.  Earlv,  Madison  Building,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, Madison  Building,  1155  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $150.      E,  (9)  89.60. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
caster,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  East- West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  Enserch  Energy,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)  $1,450.     E.   (9)  $1,180. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Clear- 
water, Fla.  33518. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  Council,  271  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $28.50. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  201,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantilly,  Va.  22021. 

D.   (6)  $1,250. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Siilte  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1120  19th  Street  NW.,  SiUte  405, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $3. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $62.85. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1104,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  c/o  DGA  International, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,625.     E.  (9)  $4,382.02. 


A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey /Embassy  of  Tiu-key, 
1606  23d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

D.    (6)    $21,300     E.    (9)    $7,163.33. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufactxirers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $376.92. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,.  111. 

D.  (6)  $162.60. 


A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  507  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86615. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Edwards,  507  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  621 
Southwest  Alder  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97206. 


A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   $176.     E.   (9)   $36.63. 


A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  924,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston     Purina     Co.,     Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $134. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,   1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>   $175. 


A.  El  Paso  LNG  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

E    (9)   $20,997.37. 


A.  George  K.  Eliades,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  205.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc.,  1401  WUson  Boulevard,  Suite  205,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)  $320.     E.   (9)  $410. 


A.  J.  Burton  Eller,  Jr.,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council,  25  West  Main  Street,  Room  703. 
Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe,  Md.  20784. 


A.  Ruth  Bowdey  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe,  Md.  20784. 
D.   (6)  $394.35.     E.   (9)  $652.49. 


A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washir.g- 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers. 
Express  &  Station  Employes.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (9)  $916.36. 
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A.  Thomas  Elwood,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $210. 


A.  William  Emerson,  TRW  Inc.,  Suite  800, 
2030  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23655  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.   Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 

E.  (9)  $625. 


A.  Lov.-ell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $235. 

A.  Energy  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1523  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $990.36.     E.  (9)  $1,601.77. 


A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue, 
KW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  Barbell  Co.,  York, 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)    $2,100.     E.   (9)    $339.61. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  Husky  Oil  Co.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  295,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Husky  on  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody,  Wyo. 
82414. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avemie  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,107.70. 

A.  John  L.  Erlckson,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

D.   (6)  $623.     E.   (9)  $1,143.30. 


A.  George  T.  Esherlck.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $115.     E.  (9)  $285. 


A.  Brock  Evans.  Sierra  Club,  330  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $291.96. 

A.  David  C.  Evans,  Suite  900,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,   1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans,  1730  North  Lynn  Street, 
Suite  400,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  Robert  D.  Evans,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Vernon  L.  Evans,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 
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A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  130  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cargill,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  56440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Richard  M.  Fairbanks  III,  Beverldge, 
Fairbanks  &  Diamond,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  1626 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Falasca,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  964,   Washington,   D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  &  Publish- 
ing Industries  of  Canada,  Suite  1001,  150  Fer- 
rand  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  1H6, 
Canada. 

E.  (9)   $140. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey,  817  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005, 

D.  (6)  $6,860.86. 


A.  Peter  J.  Flnnerty,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Main 
Street,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $115. 


A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  II,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  10037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $33.10. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) 
P.O.  Box  39251,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $66,209.94.     E.  (9)   $39,486.81. 


A.  Matthew  P.  Fink.   1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  Finley,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
915,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,   1  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)   $250. 


A.  R.   Roy  Fausset,    1800   M   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport   Minerals    Co.,    161    East   42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled  Ship- 
ping, 17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

E.  (9)  $807.99. 


A.  Frederick  Finn,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  329  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
"d.   (6)   $11,001.75.     E.   (9)   $10,516.04. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101  A.   First   Class   Mailers    Association,    Inc., 

17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  noi  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107, 

20036.  Washington.  DC.   20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $4,500.  D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $23. 


A.  Arthiu-  S.  Fefferman,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  Margaret  Pltzgerald-Bare,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,400. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Felnsteln,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Feldman,  Suite  931,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Public  Advocacy,  Suite 
931.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,065. 


A.  Susan  Garber  Flack.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  20  Turnpike  Road, 
Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New   England    Power    Service    Co..    20 
Turnpike  Road,  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.    (6)    $747.30.     E.   (9)    $662.91. 


A.  Stuart  F.  Feldsteln,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,930. 


A.  Kenneth  E.  Peltman.  222  South  Pros- 
pect Avenue.  Suite  130.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50. 


A.  James  F.  Fleming.  United  Egg  Produc- 
ers, 991  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2004e=. 

B.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway,  Suite  580,  Decatur,  Ga.  30036. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps,  Greyhouna  Corp.,  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Greyhound  Corp.,  Greyhound  Tower, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Bttlldlng. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver  V6E  2H1,  British  Colimabia, 
Canada. 

D.   (6)  $8,882.07.     E.   (9)  $355. 


A.  James  F.  Flug,  2904  Brandywine  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Energy  Action  Committee,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $458.32. 


A.   Herbert  A.  Flerst,   607  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  F.  Fochtman,  1776  K  Str«et  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $385. 
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A.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoU^baugh 
815  Connecticut  Avenue 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Badger  Meter,   Inc., 
Deer  Road,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

D.  (6)  $2,160. 


&  Jacobs, 
I^W.,   Washington, 

1545   West  Brown 
63223. 


&  Jacobs, 
•rw.,  Washington, 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holl^baugh 
815   Connecticut  Avenue 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.  and  Subjldlarles,  125  High 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021  IgI 

D.  (6)  $850. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holl^baugh 
815   Connecticut  Avenue 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Encyclopaedia 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  C|iicago 

D.  (6)  $6,380.     E.  (9)  $3 


&  Jacobs, 
rw.,  Washington, 


BrltE  nnlca. 


5. 


A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Holl^baugh 
815   Connecticut  Avenue  fTW., 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Assoclatloi , 
60  Washington  Street,  Hart  rord 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $13]B5 


&   Jacobs, 
ItW.,   Washington, 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holl^augh 
815   Connecticut  Avenue 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  Schlltz  Brewlkg  Co.,  235  West 
Galena  Street,  Milwaukee,  Vis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $62S. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  1  rw.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  United   States   Steel 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $17,654.     E.  (9)  $107 


Corn.,   et   al.;    71 
0006. 
.52. 


1!00 


A.  Hubert  V.  Forcler 
Bank  Building,  Mlnneapoll 

B.  American  Lutheran  Church 
Fifth  Street,  Minneapolis 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


Northwestern 
Minn.  65402. 

422  South 
l*lnn.  55415. 


liOO 


A.  Hubert  V.  Forcler, 
Bank  Building,  Mlnneapoll  t 

B.  Lutheran  Welfare 
4840  West  Byron,  Chicago, 

D.  (6)  1,400. 


A.  Forest  Fanners  Asso<fatlon,  P.O.   Box 
95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 


A.  Gerard  J.  Forney,   14 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

B.  Uranium  Enrichment 
Ited  Partnership,  141  Bat 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $200 


■iSO 


A.  John    S.    Forsythe,    1 
Avenue  TTW.,  Washington. 

B.  American   Council    of 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.    Francis    C.    Fortune. 
Boulevard.  Silver  Spring,  Mc  . 
E.  (9)  $28.90. 


A.  David  H.  Foster,  1025 
nue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington 

B.  Natural   Gas   .Siipply 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,475.     E.  (9)  $311 


A.  Ebert  E.  Fournace.  30 
nue  SW..  Canton,  Ohio  447M 

B.  Olilo  Power  Co.,  301 
-SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 


A.  David   E.   Fox,    1100 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Public 
1100  17th  Street  NW 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9) 
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Inc.,     425 
m.  60611. 


&  Jacobs, 
Washington, 

of  Connecticut. 
Conn.  06106. 


Northwestern 
,  Minn.  55402. 
Services  of  Illinois, 
:il.  60641. 


Battery  Street, 

Associates,  Llm- 
;ery    Street,    San 


Pennsylvania 
C.  20006. 
Life   Insurance. 
NW.,  Wash- 


3211    S.    Leisure 
20906. 


i  Jonnectlcut  Ave- 

.  D.C.  20036. 
Committee.   1025 
.  505,  Washlng- 


^o 


75. 
Cleveland  Ave- 
C&eveland  Avenue 


17th   Street   NW„ 

Tra  islt    Association, 
Washl)  igton,  D.C.  20036. 
$1  37.58. 


A.  John  G.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 


A.  Joe  H.  Foy,  P.O.  Box  1188,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Prances  E.  Francis,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency. 


A.  Frances  E.  Francis,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Richmond  Power  and  Light  of  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Ind. 


A.  Ron  Frank,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  Inc.,   1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $944.72.     E.  (9)  $107.42. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Grange,    1616  H   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,212.50. 


A.  Harry  L.  Freeman,  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Express 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $949.49. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions,   ill   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $830. 


A.  Pamela  B.  Freer,  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.05.     E.  (9)  $562.66. 


A.  David  T.  French,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Verrick  O.  French,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  George  L.  Frick,  Delaware  Oil  Men's  As- 
sociation. 437  North  duPont  Highway,  Dover 
Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Border  Patrol  Council,  c/o 
Richard  Brannick.  Road  2,  Dexter,  N.Y.  13634. 

D.    (6)    $30. 

A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,   Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $320.  E.  (9)  $123.57. 


A.  Susan  Frldy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $837.60.     E.  (9)   $103.49. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Box  100, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak.  57625. 

D.    (6)    $805. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hualapai  Tribe  of  Arizona,  Peach 
Springs,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $156.50. 


A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  P.O.  Box 
8,  Metlakatla,  Alaska  99926. 

D.  (6)  $922. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 
D.   (6)    $180. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  57770. 

D.  (6)   $1,378. 


A.  Fried,  Prank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)  $1,381. 


A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  Rosebud.  S.  Dak. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salty  River  Pima — Maricopa  Indian 
Community,  Route  1,  Box  120.  Scottsdale. 
Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231,  Sala- 
manca, N.Y.  14779. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Vought  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5907,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75222. 

E.    (9)    $3,713.30. 


A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Gay  H.  Frledmann,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  301  South  Harwood. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $321.26. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $89,420.     E.   (9)   $12,782. 
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A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  National  Asso- 
ciation, One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $214.    E.  (9)  $882.87. 

A.  Prank  W.  Frisk.  Jr..  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Cornelius  F.  Froeb,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Paul  K.  Frost  n.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Vlckl  Love  Frost,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $1,999.     E.  (9)  $229.15. 


A.  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  815 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $12,977.54. 


A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller,  1150  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 

D.  (6  )$900.     E.  (9)  $87.78. 


A.  Terry  Gabrlelson,  470  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp., 
2700  South  Oak  Post  Road,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  James  E.  Gafflgan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $296.17.     E.  (9)  $43.01. 


A.  Robert  D.  Gahagen,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,   1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Norman  S.  Gaines,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  806,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Main 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $6,841.17.     E.   (9)   $651.71. 


A.  Peter  N.  Gammelgard,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Nicole  Gara,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institue  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,760.     E.  (9)  $1,135.30. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $11,760.     E.  (9)  $152.76. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause.   2030   M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.02.    E.  (9)   $1,072.69. 


A.  Paul  Gardner.  Jr.,  Kennedy,  Webster  & 
Gardner  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Banque  Nationale  de  Paris,  75450  Paris. 
Prance  CEDEX  09. 


A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacttirers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $870. 


A.  John  Gentllle.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  4676  Admiralty  Way,  Suite  503,  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

E.  (9)  $173.75. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  Suite  1101,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
Suite  1101.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,725.     E.  (9)  $89.50. 


A.  Donald  H.   Gerrlsh,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gerson.  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $212.50     E.  (9)  $9.86. 


A.  William  T.  Glbb  III.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  Wayne  Glbbens,  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $681. 


A.  Anne  Marie  Gibbons,  2600  Virginia 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Inc.,  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 
D.  (7)   $734.     E.   (9)   $160. 

A.  William  L.  Glfford.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General   Electric   Co.,   Fairfield,   Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)   $115. 

A.  Norma  J.  Gilbert.  1776  K  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc.,  1776  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,600. 


A.  Philip  Gasteyer,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  State  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciation, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 


A.  Margaret  Gehres,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1216,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

E.  (9)  $376.92. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea.  Holiday  Park  E^ast. 
Room  428-432,  801-B  West  8th  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45203. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Brewery  &  Soft 
Drink  Workers,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauflexu-s,  Warehousemen 
&  Helpers  of  America.  Affiliate.  300  South 
Ashland  BoiUevard.  Chicago,  ni.  60607. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th  Street  NW..  No.  205, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mark  W.  GUlasple.  P.O.  Box  1188,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  James  T.  Gllllce,   1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.   (6)    $45. 


A.  Caesar  A.  Glollto,  1700  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)   $2,025. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  NashvUle  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason,  1760  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

(D)    (6)   $137.50.     E  (9)   $10.26. 

A.  Martin  J.  Gleason,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1626  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,423.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Godfrey  A.ssociates,  Inc.,  918  leth 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $472.66. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $472.66. 


A.  Harvey  S.  Gold,  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $386.55.     E.  (9)  f43.88. 


A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Aerospatiale,  37  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
75016  Paris,  France) . 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  82,500.     E.  (9)  $31  >. 


A.  Jack   Oolodner,   815 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO 
slonal  Employees,  815  16th 
Ington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


16th  Street  NW., 

1  rnions  for  Profes- 
5treet  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Ruth  Gonze,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Powe 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washjngto 

D.  (6)  8200. 


A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1625  I 
514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  American   Cyanamld 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $104.     E.  (9)  $22.0 


A.  Charles   E.   Goodell 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200|6 

B.  DGA  International, 
Street  NW.,  Washington. 
Aerospatiale,  37  Boulevard 
75016  Paris,  Prance) . 


A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 
South.   P.O.   Box   15047, 
55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council 
nue    South,    P.O.    Box    1 
Minn.  55415. 

D.   (6)   88,000.01. 


3  07: 


Fourth  Avenue 
BAnneapoUs,  Minn. 


307  Fourth  Ave- 
5t)47,    Minneapolis, 


Asi  oclates. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  & 
Aveniie,  New  York,  N.T.  1 

B.  Florists'   Transworld 
tlon.  P.O.  Box  2227,  Southjleld 


633  Third 
(1017. 
Dellverv  Assocla- 
Mlch.  48037. 


Ass  oclates. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  & 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  Ip017 

B.  Hecon  Corp.,  Flextlme 
Bead.  Tlnton  Palls,  N.J.  0^724 


St  axiss 


A.  Gould.  Relchert  & 
Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45t02 

B.  Francis  J.  Rorke,  et  al. 
bal.  Canal  Zone. 

E.   (9)   $110.27. 


A.  David  B.  Graham.  20dO  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  200<9. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric 
soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avjnue 
Ington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $125. 


A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham 
Motel    Association.    777 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motkl 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  Yorh 

D.   (6)   $296.16.     E.   (9) 


A.  Allan  Grant,  225  Toijhy  Avenue,  Park 
Ridge,  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Rldg( , 

D.   (6)  $1,225. 


A.  Wm.  W.  Grant.  Utah 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
20036. 

B.  Utah  International. 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

E.   (9)   $102.75. 


A.  James  A.   Gray,   7901 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tofcl 
elation.   7901    Westpark   oflv 
22101. 

D.   (6)   $942.     E.   (9)    $2i 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washlhgton 
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Association,  2600 
n,  D.C.  20037. 


Street  NW.,  Suite 
Co.,   Wayne,   N.J. 


1225   19th  Street 


Inc.,  1225  19th 
D.C.  20036  (for 
de  Montmorency, 


,  633  Third 
Division,  31  Park 


2613  Carew 
Box  1336,  Crlsto- 


Cooperatlve  A?- 
NW.,  Wash- 


\merlcan  Hotel  & 
1  ith    Street    NW., 


Association,  888 
,  N.Y.  10019. 
15.20. 


Federation.  225 
m.  60068. 


T  itematlonal.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 


I:ic 


.,  550  California 
94104. 


Westpark  Drive. 

Biillders'  Asso- 
e,  McLean,  Va. 


fe  Knowlton,  Inc., 
D.C.  20005. 


B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

b.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

E.   (9)    $85. 


A.  Donald  R.  Greeley,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Celanese    Corp.,    1211    Avenue    of    the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.   (6)    $625.     E.    (9)    $40.50. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union    Pacific    Railroad,    1416    Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 


A.  Alan  J.  Greenwald.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $488. 


A.  Claiborne  D.  Gregory,  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Institute,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 


A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brlstol-Mvers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Taxation  of  Pension  Funds. 


A.  Theodore  R.  Groom,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 


A.  Wesley  E.  Gross,  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West  Broadway,  Louisville.  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  604  Portland  Building, 
200  West  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Prank  N.  Grossman  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  840.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co  .  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 
60604. 

A  Charles  S.  Gubser.  8905  Bradley  Boule- 
vard. Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

B.  WEMA,  2600  El  Camino  Real,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94306. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $256.79. 

A.  James  J.  Gudinas,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $724.98. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett,  1119  A  Street,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  98401. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  1119  A 
Street,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 


A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $343.27. 


A.  Loyd  Hackler,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Hall,  EstUl,  Hardwlck.  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  404,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hy-Galn  Electronics  Corp.,  100  North 
56th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68505. 

A.  Hall,  EstUl,  Hardwlck,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  404,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Williams  Companies,  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74104. 

A.  Keith  Halliday,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Paul  Hallisay,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,050.     E.   (9)    $1,724.91. 

A.  Jerald  Vinson  Halvorsen,  All  led -General 
Nuclear  Services,  2120  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
245,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  AUled-General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O.  Box 
847,  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 


A.  Newman  T.  Halvorson,  Jr.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Co.,  1700  Market  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

D.  (6)   $3,898. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngon,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freda  R.  Caspersen,  P.O.  Box  595,  Venice, 
Pla.  33595. 


A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hardaway  Co.,   11th  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ga. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment  As- 
sociation, 1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  200  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  PhUlp  W.  Hamilton,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc, 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(for  National  Labor-Management  Founda- 
tion) . 

E.  (9)   $13.35. 


A.  Theodore  J.  Hamilton,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20036 
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(for  United  States  Indiistrial  Covmcil,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $35.35. 


A.  Christopher  G.  Hankin,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $26.02. 


A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1250,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Patricia  L.  Hannahan,  1155  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Meyers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Lee  C.  Hanson,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Asoclation  of  Maximum  Service  Telecas- 
ters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Arthur  Harding,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 


A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $35.     E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road.  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20022. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  8316  Arlington  Boule- 
vard, Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22038. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard,  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22038. 

D.  (6)  $374.     E.  (9)  $124. 


A.  William   J.   Hargett,    1100   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Public    Transit   Association, 
1100  17th  Stret  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,167.     E.  (9)  $792.99. 


A.  Bryce  L.  Harlow,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45302. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  310  Blley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md.  20031. 


A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Council    of    Life    Insurance, 


Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $110.     E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  A.  J.  Harris  II,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Seciu-ities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)  $561.93.     E.  (9)  $34.33. 


A.  Godfrey  Harris,  9200  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Suite  404,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
2862  McGlU  Terrace,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Saul  J.  Harris,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $167.50.     E.  (9)  $1.24. 


A.  William   C.   Hart.    1625   I   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $956. 


A.  Fred  L.  Hartley,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,076.95. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P   Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  405  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  and  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $171.79. 


A.  Charles  W.  Havens,  m,  1026  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Sidney  Q.  Hawkes.  The  Mead  Corp.,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.  (6)  $540. 


A.  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  600  North   18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co..   600   North    18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.     E.  (9)  $1,161.51. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,   1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,   1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  United  Steelworkers 


of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $6,080.75.     E.  (9) 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,450.34.     E.  (9)  $5,450.34. 


A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

p.  (6)  $431.26. 


A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  I^W.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  William  H.  Hecht,   1776  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $400. 


A.  Robert  E.  Heggestad,  2203  California 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  201,  Chantllly,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)  $5,208. 

A.  John  P.  Heilman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex* 
andria  Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  410  East  College  Street. 
Roswell.  N.  Mex.  88201. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  1008,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $162.24. 

A.  George  P.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,    1625    I 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,054. 

A.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wilm- 
ington, Del.  19899. 


A.  Jack  E.  Herlngton,  1801  K  Street,  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $345.37. 


A.  Herrlck,  Allen,  Davis,  Bailey  &  Snyder, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  706,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $84.     E.  (9)  $21.10. 


A.  Esther  Herst,  610  C  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
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Legislation.  1250  Wilshire 
geles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,730.     E.  (9)  $1,: 


B  oulevard,  Los  An- 
,2  27.93. 


for 


A.  Elena    Hess,    3705 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Self-Determlnatlon 
lumbla.  Room  300,  2030  M 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $lp0 


Porter   Street   NW., 


District  of  Co- 
atreet  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200(J5 

B.  Federal  National 
1133    15th    Street    NW. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,690.60.     E.  (9) 


Mori  gage 


Association, 
Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Pavil  T.  Hicks,  Rhode 
Association,   154  Francis 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D. 

D.  (6)  $84.     E.  (9)  $25. 


J605.74. 

[sland  Petroleum 
Sireet,  Providence, 


Institute,  2101  L 
.  20037. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman, 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of 
National  Plaza,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman, 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111 

B.  National  Association 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road, 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $735.     E.  (9)  $128.1 


1  First  National 
IB0603. 

Chicago,  1  First 
60670. 


1  First  National 

60603. 

of    Independent 

Des  Plalnes,  111 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Northwest  Industries, 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D. (6)  8100. 


1  First  National 

60603. 

Inc..  6300  Sears 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman. 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Peoples   Gas   Co..    122 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotha|n,  Mellon  Bank, 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank,  N.A.  and 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Plttsfc  iirgh, 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $1,441. 


A.  Gerald   (Jerry)    Hill,  6 
Drive.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Standard   Oil   Co.    ( 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111 


A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.,  Jr.,  180(  i 
460  South.  Washington,  D 

B.  tJBA,  Inc.,  1800  M.  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,001 


A.  Kathryn  Hilton,  918  Ifth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  National   Cable   Televi4on 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $18. 


A.  Arthur  Hintze,  1957  E  St^'eet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
20006. 


26(10 


PoT)  er 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart, 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Public 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westlighouse  Electric 
Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW..  gjh  Floor,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 
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First  National 
60603. 
South  Michigan 


Mellon  National 
.  Pa.  15230. 
.95. 


Executive  Park 


Ind  lana 


),   200   East 
60601. 


M  Street  NW.. 
20036. 
NW.,  460  South. 


Association, 
■V^ashington,  D.C. 


B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 


1133  16th  Street 


Contractors     of 
\  Washington,  D.C. 


Virginia  Ave- 
20037. 

Association, 
\tashington,  D.C. 


A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU,  P.O.  Box  5034.  Springfield.  111.  62706. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $134. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association  30/32  St.  Mary 
Axe,  London  EC3A  SET,  England. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems.  Inc.,  50 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 


A.  Izetta  B.  Hoge,  490  L'Enfant  Plaze  East 
SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaze  East  SW.,  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Holley.   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $192.42. 

A.  Henry  w.  Holling,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Holman,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $1,275. 


A.  Eric  Holmes,  Jr.,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Suite  1500, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicaeo, 
111. 

D.  (6)  $593.75. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Wayne  K.  Horiuchl,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  Lieague. 
National  Headquarters,  1765  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115. 

D.  (6)  $687. 


A.    Hormel    Foundation.    Austin,    Minn. 
55912. 


A.  Michael  E.  Horrell,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $176.25.     E.  (9)  $10.09. 


February  17  y  1977 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  4614  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitta- 
burgh.  Pa. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hospitals,  4614 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  James  N.  Horwood,  Spiegel  &  McDlar- 
mid.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency. 
D.  (6)  9826. 

A.  James  N.  Horwood,  Spiegel  &  McDlar- 
mid,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Richmond  Power  &  Light  of  the  City 
of  Richmond,  Ind. 


A.  Craig  Hosmer,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $8.66. 

A.  Houger,  Qarvey  &  Schubert.  1019  19th 
Street  NW.,  8th  floor,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

B.  Qulleute  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box 
1587,  La  Push,  Wash.  98350. 

E.  (9)  $156.53. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20026. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Mary  Greer  Houston,  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  (for 
Farm  Labor  Research  Committee). 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  c.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  111. 
60501. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  lU.  60062. 

A.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Paul  N.  Howell,  800  Hou.ston  Natural 
Gas  Buidling,  Houston  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $634.16. 

A.  James  C.  Hughes,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.   (6)    $660.19. 
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A.  David   C.   Hull,    1030   15th   Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council    of   America, 
P.O.  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $330. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  507.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  William  J.  Hull,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  507.  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc., 


A.  James  Floyd  Humphreys,  133  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress    Watch,     133    C    Street    SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,333. 


A.  Keith  R.  Hundley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  902,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser     Co.,     Tacoma,     Wash. 
98401. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $191.48. 


A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Suite  1009.  Connecti- 
cut Building,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc..  1221  Avenue  of  tho 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Milton  F.  Huntington,  Maine  Petroleum 
Association,  283  Water  Street,  Augusta, 
Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  James  L.  Huntley,  Active  Ballet  Club 
Department,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $8,652.20.     E.   (9)  $1,040.58. 

A.  Hunton  &  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1535,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23212. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connectciut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Raymond  D.  Hvirley,  Suite  1010.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Fiber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 


A.  E.  Hamilton  Hurst.  2901  Butterfleld 
Road,  Oak  Brook,  ni.  60521. 

B.  Nalco  Chemical  Co.,  2901  Butterfield 
Road,  Oak  Brook,  HI.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc.,  818  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  David  C.  Hyer,  Ohio  Petroleum  Council. 
88  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  F.  N  Ikard,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $669. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Inaming,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 1019  19th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc..  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

E.  (9)  $9,124.31. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
D.  (6)  $11,612.16.     E.  (9)  $11,612.16. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $7,401.68. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

E.   (9)  $22,098.16. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement, 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $149,713.     E.  (9)  $149,713. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  55101. 

D.   (6)  $1,470.75.     E.   (9)  $7,483.91. 


A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)  $125. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jablon,  Spiegel  &  McDlarmld, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce,  the  GalnesvlUe-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities,  the  Sebring  Utilities  Commission, 
Cities  of  Homestead,  Kissimmee,  Lakeland, 
Starke,  and  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


A.  Robert  L.  James,   1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 


A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper,  520  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  520  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $10,384.62. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  Jenckes,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicaeo,  ni. 
60611. 

A.  James  Courtney  Jennings.  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  W.  Pat  Jennings.  490  L  Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,456.84. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council,  111  North  Gadsden  Street,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $77.75. 


A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $3,125. 


A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp., 
20  Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $147.96. 

A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW..  Suite 
708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bob  Johnson,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.25.  E.  (9)  $115. 


A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,308.  E.  (9)  $3,357. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  John  B.  Johnson,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  660  Adams  Avenue  Suite  188,  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  36104. 

B.  American  Petrolevun  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $343.75.     E.  (9)  $551.78. 


A.  John  Paul  Johnson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,343.80.     E.  (9)  $883.54. 


A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60601. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union)  P.O.  39251,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,461.56.     E.  (9)  $208.16. 
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A.  Spencer    A.    Johnsoi  i 
Furnishings  Association, 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings 
405  Merchandise  Mart, 

D.  (6)   $300. 


National    Home 
:  025  Vermont  Ave- 
20005. 

Association, 
111.  60654. 


Cli  icago. 


A.  Stanley  L.   Johnson, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,   135  Ea^t 
Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $30. 


A.  Wilson  S.  Johnson,  Nitional 
of    Independent    Business , 
Avenue,  San  Mateo,  Calif 

B.  National    Federation 
Business,  150  West  20th  Ayenue 
Calif.  94403. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1 


A.  David   Johnston,    19^7   E   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated 
America,    1957    E   Street 
D.C.  20006. 


Genei  al 


Contractors  of 
]  rw..   Washington, 


1)60 


A.  James  D.  Johnston 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp., 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  4^202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1 


eo4 


A.  Joint  Corporate  Comhilttee 
Claims,  care  of  Lone  Star 
P.O.  Box  5050.  Greenwich 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 


Cann 


A.  Allan  R.  Jones.  1616  P  $treet  NW.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washli^gton 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1, 


Associations,  Inc., 
DC.  20036. 
.56. 


4)8.1 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW. 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Jones,  Day.  Reavis  & 
nectlcut    Avenue    NW 
20036. 

B.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubbfer 
stone  Parkway,  Akron,  Ohlc 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  & 
nectlcut    Avenue    NW., 
20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World 
Am  Building.  New  York,  N. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $14. 


'ogue,  1100  Con- 
V  ashlngton,     D.C. 


A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  & 
nectlcut    Avenue    NW., 
20036. 

B.  Stackpole-Hall  Founditlon,  St.  Mary's, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $495.     E.  (9)  $6. 


A.  Ernest   W.   Jones,    195p 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  GenerAl 
America,    1957    E    Street    NpW^ 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  HI 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $15.48 


A.  James  E.  Jones.  Jr.,  n|76  F  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Mutual   In^rance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chic  igo,  m.  60600. 

E.  (9)  $860. 
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Federation 
150    West    20th 
94403. 

of    Independent 
San  Mateo, 

,400. 


L  Street  NW., 

3044  West  Grand 
2. 
46. 


on  Cuban 
Industries,   Inc., 
.  06830. 


17th  Street  NW.. 

Association, 
Suite  310,  Wash- 


ogue,  1100  Con- 
^*ashlngton,    D.C. 


Co.,  1200  Flre- 
44317. 


ogue,  1100  CJon- 
^♦ashlngton,    D.C. 

/(irways.  Inc.,  Pan 
.  10017. 


E   Street   NW., 

Contractors  of 
Washington, 


;  140  Connecticut 
Washington,   D.C. 

Electric  Co.,  1140 
quite  1010,  Wash- 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


1050   17th  Street 
42d  Street,  New 


A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  As.soclation  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $14,980. 


A.  Robert  S.  Jones,  900  Union  Commerce 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Chemical/Metallurgical  Division,  SCM 
Corp.,  5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21224. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones,  7841  Doane  Court, 
Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  201,  Chantilly,  Va.  22021. 

D.   (6)    $6,500.     E.   (9)    $122.55. 


A.  James   V.    Jordan    III,    P.O.   Box   2563, 

Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

D.   (6)    $27.     E.    (9)    $310. 

A.  Brenda  Joyce,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pltts- 
biirgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  JuUano,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International  Un- 
ion, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  304,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  120  East 
Fourth  Street,  Suite  1300,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)    $8,329.64. 


A.  H.    Richard    Kahler,    1030    15th    Street 
NW.,  Suite  720,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,   100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  111.,  61629. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2,492.86. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher,  1735  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corporation). 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 


A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  P.O. 
Box  28328,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Keck,  Cushman,  Mahln  &  Cate.  8300 
Sears  Tower,  233  South  Wacker  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60606. 

B.  Schwlnn  Bicycle  Co.,  1856  North  Kost- 
ner  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60639. 

D.  (6)    $555.     E.   (9)    $286.77. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

E.  (9)   $275. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.   Common   Cause,   2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $5,250. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1175  King  Street,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)    $1,300.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Amerco,  Inc.,  2727  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

E.  (9)  $3,110. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  llOl  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Bxilldlng, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,   1155    16th    Street    NW.,    Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kelly,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington^  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

A.  George  Kelm,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
No.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box  1178, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Kenan.  George.  Kenan,  Rob- 
ertson &  Lindsey,  1000  Fidelity  Plaza,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  73102. 

B.  Coqulna  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Drawer  2690, 
Midland,  Tex.  79701. 

E.  (9)  $1,130.19. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  Railway,  Airline 
&  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $7,000.     E.   (9)   $2,108.80. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19.90. 

A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  John  V.  Kenny,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
615,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  affiliated  com- 
panies. 

D.  (6)    $4,565.     E.  (9)   $806.71. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon,  Rellly,  Carr  & 
Chapin,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al.,  1461 
West  16th  Place,  Yuma.  Ariz.  85364. 

E.  (9)  $10. 
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A.  T.  Michael  Kerr,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,270.21.     E.  (9)   $60.80. 

A.  Carl  F.  Kettler,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $664.11. 

A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley,  8  North  Jefferson  Street, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.    E.  (9)  $270.62. 


A.  James  L.  Kimble,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $320. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.    E.  (9)  $3,383.07. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis  &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D. (6)  $992.    E.  (9)  $244. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wlhnlngton,  Del.  19898. 


A.  Andrew  Kneler,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $16.49. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  60684. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Denver, 
Colo. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union), 
P.O.  Box  39251,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D-  (6)   $2,866.40.    E.  (9)   $49.98. 


A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $126. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)   $26.76. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  Jr.,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highwav,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

£.  (9)   $28.67. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  Suite  1200,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $160. 


A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1726  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National   Association   of   Food   Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $760. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)   $6,080.75.    E.  (9)   $2,066.42. 


A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $6,695.     E.  (9)   $1,542.26. 

A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 8th  and  Jackson  Street,  Suite  1414,  To- 
peka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,260.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  W.  Kreutzen,  Chevron  Oil  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $92. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Kucera,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1101,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,120.    E.  (9)  $1256.79. 


1750  K  Street  NW., 


A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $285.     E.   (9)    $10.31. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1615 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062 

E.  (9)  $167.75. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1200  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,022.      E.  (9)  $4,804. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $20,335.66. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lachowlcz,  Garfield  House, 
Apt.  600,  2844  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $574. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  David  P.  Lambert,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C: 
919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Harry  J.  Lambeth,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  to  Save  the  Post  Card.  725  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  610  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

B.  Oeothermal  Resources  International 
Inc..  4676  Admiralty  Way.  Suite  603.  Marina 
del  Rey,  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)   $173.76.     E.  (9)   $26. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $860.65. 

A.  Richard  G.  Larsen,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ernst  &  Ernst,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
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NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20p36  (for  Llng-Tem- 
co-Vought,  Inc.). 


8315 


A.  Reed  E.  Larson 
vard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax, 

B.  National  Bight  to 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard 
Va.  22038. 


A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  Aiierlcan 
Association,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  District  of  Columbia 
Automobile  Association, 
Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  2*)42 


Automobile 
Avenue  NW., 


Division,  American 
8111     Gatehouse 


A.  Latham  &  Watklns 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  James  L.  Walker,  S.  T 
Raplen,  and  Russell  K 
6315  Bandlnl,  City  of  Industry, 


555  South  Flower 
f0071. 

Tlmmons,  William 

^endall.  In  care  of 

Calif.  90040. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence, 
vard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209 

B.  American  Gas  Assocl  itlon 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  ;  2209 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $^50. 


[515  Wilson  Boule- 
,  1615  Wilson 


A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  2*)  Southern  Build 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  200(  5 

B.  American   Association 
230    Southern    Building, 
20005. 


A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  John 
Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  Birch  Society, 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02)78 


Jlrch  Society,  1028 
■Jo.  1004,  Washlng- 


A.  Michael  L.  Lehrman, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200^6 

B.  DGA  International, 
Street  NW.,  Washington 
Aerospatiale  37,  Boulevard 
75016  Paris,  France) . 


A.  Michael  L.  Lehrman,  3pl2  Cortland  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  Plessey  Co.  Ltd. 
D.  (6)  $13,944.92.     E.  (9) 


A.  Richard  J.  Lelghton, 
mour  &  Pease,  1701  K  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturer^ 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Smte 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Leltzlnger, 
nue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  9|)0 
Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $20(  i 


A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  ^1  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  2231' 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute, 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria, 

D.  (6)  $809.58. 


A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drafver 
Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $659 


A.  Herbert  J.  Lerner.  1225 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Ernst  <fe  Ernst.  1225  Connecticut 
Washington.    DC.    20036 
Vought.  Inc.). 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symlngt<in 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  Amerltan 
where.  Inc.,  660  First  Avenufe, 
10016. 
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Arlington  Boule- 
Va.  22038. 
Work    Committee, 
Suite  600,  Fairfax, 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Community  Hospitals,  4614 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,   1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.,  231  West 
Michigan.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $3,136.35.      E.  (9)  $629.29. 


A.  David  Lewis,  American  Optometrlc  As- 
sociation, 1730  M  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optomertrlc  Association,  care 
of  Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  S.  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.    (6)    $182.69.     E.    (9)    $160.51. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) 
P.O.  Box  39251,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,852.31.     E.    (9)    $47.54. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street,  NW. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co.,  231  West 
Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $883.35.     E.  (9)   $209.27. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madison 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,514.94.      E.  (9)  $358.88. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin   Public   Service    Corp     PO 
Box  700,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  54305. 

D.   (6)    $1,464.30.     E.   (9)    $346.89. 


of   Nurserymen, 
Washington,    D.C. 


Inc.,   396  Concord 


1225   19th  Street 


Inc.,  1225  19th 
DC.  20036  (for 
de  Montmorency, 


A.  Ronald  L.  Leymelster.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  E.  Llnster,  2000  Westwood  Drive 
Waiisau,  Wis.  54401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  54401 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  6414  Earlham  Drive 
Bethesda,  Md.,  20034. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.c! 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.      E.  (9)  $287. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
^venue  NW.,  Room  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  1010 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $32.70. 

x,^'  ^-  ^*chard  Lloyd,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $5. 


Ilfor  3,  Essex,  England. 
$1,270. 


Vorys,  Sater,  Sey- 
NW.,  Suite  800, 

of  America,  Inc., 
900,  Washington, 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,   1015  18th  Street  NW. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  County  of  Baltimore,  111  West  Chesa- 
peake Avenue,  Towson.  Md.  21204 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $167.60. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton.   1015   18th  Street  NW. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.,   101 
West  Second  Street.  Ashland,  Wis.  54806 

D.   (6)    $363.84.     E.   (9)   $86.19. 


A.  Harold  D.  Loden,  1030  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Suite 
964,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20005. 


A.   Loews   Corp.,   666   Fifth   Avenue,   New 
York,  N.y.  10019. 
E.  (9)   $3,000. 


900  Fourth  Ave- 
Fourth  Avenue, 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton.  1015  18th  Street  NW. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  100  North 
Falrchlld  Street,  Box  1231,  Madison.  Wis 
53701. 

D.    (6)    $807.30,     E.    (9)    $191.25. 


801   North 
Va.  22314. 


O.  Drawer  1734, 
1734,  Atlanta, 


Connecticut  Ave- 
10036. 

Avenue, 
Llng-Temco- 


(ror 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton.  1015  18th  Street  NW. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)   $8,992.75.     E.   (9)    $3,842.40. 

A.  Ron  M.  Linton,   1015  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  100  North 
Barstow  Street,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  54701 

D.    (6)    $1,091.25.     E.   (9)    $258.51. 

A.  Bon  M.  Linton,  1015  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  1230 
Tower  Avenue.  Superior.  Wis.  54880 

D.   (6)    $218.70.     E.  $51.81. 


A.  Nils  Lofgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States  Inc 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  320  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Christopher  LoPlano.  900  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $913.36.     E.  (9)  $48. 


A.  Edward   J.   Lord,    1608,  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,   700  North   Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (%)  $3,747.     E.  (9)  $93.87. 


Martin  &  Op- 
Avenue    NW., 

Relief  Every- 
!,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Ron  M.  Linton,  1016  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  200.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
706  City  County  Building,  Detroit,  Mich 
48226. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.      E.  (9)  $415.04. 


A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  17  Batterv  Place  North, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 
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A.  James  P.  Low,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  423  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.W.  10016. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Bank  League, 
225  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.   (9)  $5. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutvial  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  111.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $2,275. 


A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.   (9)  $432.78. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place  North,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $11.29. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &   O'Brien,    1625   I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peniisylvanla    Power    &    Light    Co.,    2 
North   Ninth   Street,   Allentown.   Pa.    18101. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $96.77. 


A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,   1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai   Power    Co.,    100   West   10th 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19801. 

D. (6)  $120. 


A.  James  H.  Lynch,  Jr.,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $8,174.60.     E.   (9)    $12,602.90. 

A.  Timothy  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  James  H.  Mack,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $622.50.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Duncan  H.  Mackenzie,  3019  Goat  Hill 
Road,  Bel  Air,  Md.  21014. 
D.  (6)   $218.     E.  (9)   $1,526.42. 


A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Defense  of  Life,  Inc.,  810  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc.,  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  94,125.     E.  (9)   $4,432.08. 

A.  J.  Jerome  Madden,  Suite  1200.  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  John  P.  Mahoney,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $711. 


A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser   Aluminum   &   Chemical   Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Andre  Malsonplerre.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,195. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy,  Jr.,  Eastman  Chemical 
Products,  Inc.,  500  12th  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $6.50. 


A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,081.08.     E.  (9)  $345.62. 


A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,875.    E.  (9)  $81.10. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45203. 

D.   (6)    $26.68.     E.    (9)    $26.68. 


A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E. (9)  $200. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $550. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  201,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.   (6)   $1,622.55.     E.  (9)   $1,622.55. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $3,000. 


A.  Dallace  E.  Marable,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,050. 


A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,   Washington,  D.C.   20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.   March  For  Life,   Inc.,   P.O.   Box  2960 

Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $10,776.25.     E.  (9)  $10,132.28 


A.  Ronald  M.  Marcus,  American  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Council,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  713,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  Marine   Engineers'   Beneficial   Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO.  District  No.  1— Pacific  Coast 
District,   17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  NY 
10004. 

E.  (9)  $9,666.77. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Marlnls,  Jr.,  2100  First  City 
National  Bank  BuUdlng,  Houston  Tex 
77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns,  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 
(for:  Waterwood  Improvement  Association 
4400  East  Broadway  Boulevard,  Box  5626 
Tucson,   Ariz.   85703.) 

E.  (9)  $36.23. 

A.  David  J.  Markey,   1771   N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C    20036' 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $347.13. 

A.  Matthew  J.  Marks,  Prather  Seeger  Doo- 
little  Parmer  &  Ewlng,  lioi  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Heterochemlcal  Corp.,  ni  East  Haw- 
thorne  Avenue,  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island 
N.Y.  11580. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,   1511  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Professional   Insurance   Agents    (PIA) 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005* 

E.  (9)  $950. 

A.  Dan  V.  J^roney,  Jr..  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washlneton' 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Jeremiah  Marsh,  1  Plrst  National  Plaza, 
Suite  5200,  Chicago,  111.,  60603. 

B.  Union  Bank  of  Bavaria,  1  Plrst  National 
Plaza,  Suite  4454,  Chicago,  111.  60603 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $235. 


A.  M.  &  I.  Marshall  &  Hsley  Bank,  770 
North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $231. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $603.08. 
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A.  Katherlne  E.  Martl^,  40  Ivy  Street  SE. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 

B.  Association  of  Ameitcan 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.  (6)  $47.50.     E.  (9)  $P5. 


A.  Steven  A.  Martlndal  e 
Inc.,    1425  K  Street  NW 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  In( 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $913. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleu^i 
Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $2^0 


Institute,   2101   L 
D.C.  20037. 


Savings  -Share 


A.  Maryland 
Corp.,   901   North  Howar<> 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $18.49 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
gut  Building,  900  17th 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Japanese 
Suite  520,  900  17th  Streejt 
D.C.  20006. 


Siilte  520,  The  Farra- 
S1  reet  NW.,  Washlng- 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
anese   Textile   Imports. 
Parragut    Building,    900 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Assolcatlon  of  Japanlese 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Nfw 

D.  (6)  $500. 


,  tssoclatlon  on  Jap- 

Inc,   Suite  520,  the 

17th    Street    NW., 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
Building.  900  17th  Stree' 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  Suite 
BuUdlng,  900  17th  Stree 
D.C.  20006. 


Suite  520,  the  Farragut 
NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka 
Associates,  Inc.,  Suite 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  2«006 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetaple 
soclatlon,  P.O.  Box  848 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  173C 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D 

B.  American  Council 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Cliff  Massa  III.  1776  f  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Associatlor 
1776  F  Street  NW. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  David    Masselli,    20pO 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

B.  Common    Cause,    2(j30 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 


SE„ 


A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Association 
Railroads,    40   Ivy    Streel 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  Amer!  can 
L  Street  NW.,  Washlngtor 

D.  (6)   $193.20.     E.  (9) 


ten. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthew^ 
NW.,  Suite  410,  Washlngt 

B.  National    Ocean 
Street    NW..    Suite    410, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $$9.87. 


A.  Robert  A.  Matthews 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Railway  Progress 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandrls 

D.  (6)  $404.79. 
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Railroads,  1920 
D.C.  20036. 


Hill  &  Knowlton, 
,  Washington,  D.C. 

.,  633  Third  Avenue, 


2101  L  Street  NW., 


Insurance 
Street,  Baltimore, 


Trade  Committee, 
NW.,  Washington, 


Textile  Imports, 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


520,   the  Farragut 
NW.,  Washington, 


^asaoka-Isbikawa  & 
900   17th  Street 


510, 


Distributors  As- 
Uogales,  Ariz.  85621. 


Pennsylvania  Ave- 
.  20006. 

of   Life   Insurance. 
,  Lvenue  NW.,  Wash- 


of  Manufacturers, 
,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


M    Street    NW., 
M   Street    NW., 


of  American 
Washington. 


Railroads,  1920 
.  D.C.  20036. 
$73.25. 


1100  17th  Street 
.  DC.  20036. 
Industries,    1100    17th 
Washington.    D.C. 


801  North  Fairfax 
22^14. 
Institute,  801   North 
Va.  22314. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  National  Legisla- 
tive Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,043. 

A.  Robert  R.  Mattson,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive,  Mall  Code  6402,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.   (6)   $380.     E.  (9)   $311.24. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111   E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,   1111   E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
1111  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


A.  Anthony  F.  Mauriello,  care  of  N.Y.S. 
Petroleum  Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room 
718,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon,  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  4010  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  469, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40207. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $410.     E.  (9)  $19.68. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  502,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60657. 

D.  (6)  $8,425.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  Cook  Industries,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cook  Industries,  Inc.,  2185  Democrat 
Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  WiUiam  J.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ann  McBrlde,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,320.78. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $301.     E.  (9)  $34.17. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  300,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74102. 

D.   (6)    $10,760.25.     E.   (9)    $79.62. 


A.  McClure   &   Trotter,    1100   Connecticut 


Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.    (6)    $278.25.     E.    (9)    $16.92. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Gulf 
&  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $4,791.60.  E.  (9)  $194.82. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $14,546.50.  E.   (9)    $139.38. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  35102. 

D.  (6)   $997.50.  E.  (9)   $2.49. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc.,  3308 
Tulane  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  La.  70110. 

D.  (6)   $420.  E.  (9)   $1.75. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $11,161.88.     E.   (9)    $81.19. 


A.  James  T.  McCorkle,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $23. 


A.  Robert  E.  McCoy,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Suite  819,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  BiUlding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81.50. 


A.  D.  McCurrach,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No.  609,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  No.  609, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wasli- 
Ington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $653.63.     E.   (9)    $282.20. 


A.  Francis   O.   McDermott.    1750   K   Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  4444  Law- 
rence Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60630. 

D.  (6)   $1,660.     E.  (9)   $149.80. 


A.  Francis   O.   McDermott,    1750   K   Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

D.   (6)    $400. 


A.  Francis   O.   McDermott.    1750  K   Street 
NW.,  SvUte  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc.,  Dakota  City, 
Nebr.  68731. 
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A.  Francis  O.  McDMrmott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $735.     E.   (9)    $128.12. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60684. 

D.   (6)   $5,500. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trustees  Under  Will  of  Warren  Wright, 
care  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
1  First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 


A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,   1750  K  Street 
NW.,    Suite    1110,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  United   Insurance   Co.   of  America,    1 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,660.     E.  (9)  $149.80. 


A.  McDermott,   Will   &  Emery,    111   West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 
D.   (6)   $414.30.     E.   (9)    $1,471.50. 


A.  Robert  C.  McDlarmld.  Spiegel  &  Mc- 
Diarmld.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  1400 
Coleman  Avenue,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $522.50. 


A.  Robert  C.  McDlarmld,  Spiegel  &  Mc- 
Dlarmld, 2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Town  of  Reading,  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $27.50. 


A.  Jack  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
512,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  Inc.,  6845 
Elm  Street,  No.  512,  McLean,  Va.  22101  (for 
Lear  Slegler,  3171  South  Bundy  Drive,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif  90406. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  James  McDonald,  6845  Elm  Street,  No. 
512,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  Inc.,  6845 
Elm  Street,  No.  512,  McLean,  Va.  22101.  (for 
Lear  Slegler,  3171  South  Bundy  Drive,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Jack  McDonald  Associates,  6845  Elm 
Street,  No.  512,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $3,225. 


A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  60  West  Street,  Annapolis, 
Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Michael  B.  McParland,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $575.     E.  (9)  $34.58. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $8,983.10. 


A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,555.     E.    (9) '$628.80. 


A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,555.     E.   (9)    $579.37. 


A.  Peter  E.  McGuire,  National  Association 
of  Retired  &  Veteran  Railway  Employees,  Inc., 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  & 
Veteran  Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
6060,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106  Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees  &  Bartenders  Inter- 
national Union,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  International  Conference  of  Police 
Association,  1239  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $800. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington   D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $952.75. 


A.  Lyn    Mcintosh,    1750    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  1760 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $138.75.     E.  (9)  $6.70. 


A.  Robert  Mclntyre,  133  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  321, 
Arlington,  Va.,  22201. 

D.   (6)    $22.     E.   (9)    $48. 


A.  C.  A.  "Mack"  McKlnney,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Suite  511,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA  (NCOA) ,  P.O.  Box  2268,  Ban  An- 
tonio, Tex.  78298. 

D.   (6)    $4,076.87.     E.   (9)   7,888.90. 


A.  John   S.   McLees,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

E.   (9)   $250. 


A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    Fairfield,    Conn. 
06431. 

D.   (6)    $376.     E.   (9)    $125.60. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  425   13th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  CoiincU  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  et  al.,  12  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 
D.   (6)    $25,291.72.     E.   (9)    $3,274.04. 


A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  Easterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  1606  23d  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.   (6)    $6,300.  E.   (9)    $420.35. 


A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100,  1600  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Harry  McPherson,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970  4th  Financial  Center,  Wich- 
ita, Kans.  67202. 


A.  George  G.  Mead,  American  Trucking  Aa- 
sociatlons.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $1,241.0T. 


A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $132.30.     E.  (9)  $0.47. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)   $400. 


A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Professional  Society,  United  Engineering 
Center,  345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $500. 


A  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,555.     E.  (9)   $552.08. 


A.  Robert  L.  Melbem,  Route  No.  3,  Gates- 
ville,  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmers  Elected 
Committeemen,  care  of  Robert  L.  Melbem, 
Route  No.  3.  Gatesvllle,  lex.  76628. 

E.  (9)  $43.12. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.  (9)  $146. 


A.  Marllee  Menard,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Faye  L.  Mench.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $134.08. 


A.  Ellis    E.    Meredith,    1611    North    Kent 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
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elation.  Inc.,  1611  North  K^nt  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 
E.  (9)  $46.52. 


Carpet  and  Rug 
NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan 
Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Carpet  and  Rug  Institute,  Dalton,  Ga. 
30720. 


A.  Nancy  S.  Metier,   17^0  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 

D.  (6)  $47.50. 


En(  rgy  Council,  1750 
W  ishlngton,  D.C. 


A.    Metropolitan    Wash!  agti 
Trade,   1129   20th   Street   W 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr.,  ] 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired    Officers    As±)clatlon 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.f.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $549. 


A.  John  G.  Mlchaux,  18fl  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Departmeni 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati, 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  anc 
1111  Thompson  Building 
D.  (6)  $230.10.     E.  (9)  $1 


Gas  Association, 
Tlulsa,  Okla.  74103. 
036.40. 


A.  Roy  H.  Mlllenson,  17^7 
Room  480,  Washington,  D.; 

B.  Association     of    Ameijlcan 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Room 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,700.     E.   (9)    $lfe5 


L  Street  NW., 
200036. 

Publishers. 
180,  Washington, 


A.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  910 
Room  302,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Federation     of 
Shipping,  17  Battery  Place 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


Amei  lean 


A.  Miller,  Cassidy.  Larroc^a 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
20037. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of 
tlonal,  1333  Queen  Ann 
Seattle,  Wash.  98109. 


A.  Miller.  Cassidy,  Larroci 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
20037. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System 
chanin  Road,  Wilmington, 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $35. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   ITbO 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  E  ,C 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Majcet 
mlngton,  Del.  19899. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   17^)0 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Investors  Diversified 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402 

D.   (6)   $3,700.     E.   (9)   $82  22 


17)0 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp 
mlnal  Annex.  Los  Angeles,  Ckllf 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $73.2p 


A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,   .. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  100 

D.  (6)   $575. 
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Controlled 
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Natives,  Intema- 
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Washington,  D.C. 
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19807. 
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.  20006. 
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Pennsylvania 
C.  20006. 
Box  60043  Ter- 
90060. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf    Intracoastal    Canal    Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $262.50.     E.  (9)  $48.48. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  TexasguLf,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $395.82. 


17)0  Pennsylvania 
C.  20006. 
Qo.,  330  Madison 
7. 


John  F.  Mills.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $135. 


A.  Linda  F.  Mills.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
403,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55440. 

A.  Mitchell,  George  &  Belt,  315  Westgate 
Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  American  Mid-East  Trade  Association, 
315  Westgate  Building,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $856.30. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $142. 


A.  Graham  T.  T.  Molitor,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

A.  John  Moller,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  trnited  States.  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Suite  1010,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Benrus  Corp.,  Benrus  Center,  Rldgefield, 
Conn.  06877. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  A.ssoclation,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

D.   (6)    $850.     E.    (9)    $18.51. 

A.  Christopher  Monek,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  205,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  535  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60671. 


D.  (6)  $52.50.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $64.38.     E.  (9)  $76.75. 


A.  Harriet  Miller.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $137. 


A.  O.  WUllam  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Room  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  510.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $948.29. 


A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  111.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Limian  G.  Miller.  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUding,  Suite  912,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 


A.  Alan  J.  Moore,  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Suite  840,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
HI.  60604. 


A.  Howard  Moore,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan,   1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Earl  J.  Morgan,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box  516. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  John    Morgan,     1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $588.     E.  (9)  $33.09. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10017. 


A.  James  A.  Morrissey,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1001, 
1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Suite  2124,  South  Tryon  Street,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28285. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $88. 


A.  Jack   Moskowltz,   2030  M   Street  NW., 
Washington  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030   M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,100.     E.   (9)    $99.50. 


A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co., 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Roger  L.  Mozlngo,   1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,   1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $110. 


A.  Robert  M.  Mulligan,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intern°.tlonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mullin,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alberto  de  la  Vega-Rlpol,  804  Garchlng, 
Konigsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany. 

D.   (6)    $558.78.     E.    (9)    $24.81. 
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A.  Tracy  Mullin,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)   $100.    E.  (9)   $15. 


A.  Robert  J.  Mullins,  P.O.  Box  39251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  39251,  Denver, 
Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,553.86.     E.   (9)   $17.44. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $7,673.34.     E.    (9)    $11,43.03. 

A.  Beverly  J.  Murphy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $220. 


A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  William    T.    Murphy.    Jr.,    1515    Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $2,550.     E.    (9)    $400. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
ER.,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
III,  60606. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $75. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron   Co.,   1460  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $41. 

A.  D.  Michael   Murray,    1120   Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport    Minerals    Co.,    161    East    42 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $29. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  and 
Office  Parks,  1901  North  Fort  Meyer  Drive 
No.  1100.   Arlington,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $58. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  No.  842,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $54. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

D.   (6)    $161.50. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,   Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $30. 


A.  Harold  D.  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite   1101,  Arlington,   Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operations,  Inc. 
(AWO),  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $11. 


A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  6849  Old  Dominion 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 


A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Gary  D.  Myers,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fertilizer   Institute,    1015    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500     E.  (9)  $158.15. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,   Jr..   P.O.   Box  95385, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

B.  Forest   Farmers   Association,   P.O.   Box 
95385,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  HI. 
60018. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $159.50     E.  (9)  $159.50. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $414.05.     E.  (9)  $912.83. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise, 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  107,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,729.33.     E.  (9)  $8,076.20. 


A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c,  o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
3,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 

D.  (6)  $1,382.81.     E.  (9)  $1,382.81. 


A.   National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,591,934.64.     E.  (9)   $65,915.35. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $33,201.85.     E.  (9)  $33,201.85. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance, Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,340.85.     E.  (9)  $8,340.85. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Coollng  Contractors,  1010  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $689.30.     E.  (9)  $689.30. 


A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  HI.;  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $20,832.31. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1030,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)  $688.46.     E.  (9)  $4,861.50. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 
D.   (6)  $8,743.53.     E.  (9)  $6,777.55. 


A.  National    Broiler    Council,     1155    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.   (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $1,650. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)  $20,842.75.     E.  (9)  $20,842.75. 


A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017. 

D.   (6)  $634.90.     E.  (9)  $3,677.92. 


A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $35,389.     E.  (9)  $10,452.31. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders, 
927  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

D.    (6)  $4,400.     E.  (9)  $6,445.45. 


A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.   (9)  $130. 


A.   National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box   12285,   Memphis,  Tenn.   38112. 
D.  (6)  $7,434.23.     E.  (9)  $7,434.23. 


A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,854.80.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  .$155.29.     E.  (9)  $156.29. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Fsderal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $356,675.07.     E.  (9)  $29,850.83. 


A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $332,800.     E.  (9)  $28,158.62. 


A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  15th  Street  NW..  P.O.  Box  28328,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $145,897.29.     E.  (9)  $14,462.50. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $85,275.     E.  (9)  $397.50. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  60654. 

E.  (9)  $355.70. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $29,733.60.     D.  (9)  $32,323.37. 
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A.  National  Limestone 
Old   Lee   Highway,    Suite 
22030. 

D.  (6)  $8,147.96.     E.  (9)  |8,147.96. 


IfLstltute,  Inc.,  3261 
501,   Fairfax,   Va. 


F(  eders 


A.  National  Livestock 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchante 
ha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.    (6)    $2,724.28.     E.    (9) 


Produc  !rs 


A.  National  MUk 

F  Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.  (6)  $5,155.59.     E.  (9) 


Federation,  30 
3.C.  20001. 
i  5,155.59. 


A.   National   Motor   Spo^ 
ACCUS,  Suite  302,  1725  K 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $506.87. 


Committee   ot 
Jtreet  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  National  OU  Jobbers 
york  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $93,629.     E.  (9)  $2f512.25. 


i3ouncll,  1750  New 
230,  Washington, 


A.  National  Organization 
Marijuana  Laws,  2317  M 
Ington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $7,880.     E.  (9)  $5,1 


for  the  Reform  of 
Street  NW.,  Wash- 


£70. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New 
E.  (9)  $1,845. 


A.    National    Right    to 
8316  Arlington  Boulevard, 
Va.  22038. 

D.  (6)  $2,562.     E.  (9)  $2,i 


'  Vork    Committee, 
I  Suite  600,  Fairfax, 

,£62. 


A.  National  Rural  Electrl : 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avf 
Ington,  D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $4,874.10. 


A.  National  Savings  & 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $565,571.     E.  (9) 


I  Dan  League,  1101 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Security 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  National  Society  of 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.     E.  (9)  $1 


A.  National  Solid  Wastes 
soclatlon,    1120    Connecticut 
No.  930,  Washington,  D.C.  24036 


A.  National  Soft  Drink 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
E.  (9)  $4,011.69. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,409.60.     E.  (9)  $p,884.34 


A.   National  Tire   Dealers 
Association,  1343  L  Street 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $655.     E  (9)  $655. 


A.   National   Woman's 
ance  Union    1730  Chicago 
111.  60201. 

D.  (6)   $1,780.  E.   (9)    $2,1 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Conference  of  State 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washlngt 

D.  (6)  $1,825.     E.  (9)  $6 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  fc  Street  NW..  No 
1041,  Washington,  D.C.  200(J6 

B.  Southern    California 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $10. 
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Association, 
Building,  Oma- 


$2,724.28. 


Association, 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 


Cooperative  As- 
nue  NW.,  Wash- 


$  '36. 


Tri  iders 


Association, 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 


Irofesslonal  Engl- 
Washlngton,  D.C. 

,600. 


Management  As- 
Avenue    NW., 


Association,   1101 
,  D.C.  20036. 


Association,  1000 
iVashington,  D.C. 


and  Retreaders 
•IW.,  Washington, 


C  tiristlan  Temper- 
j  I. venue,  Evanston, 


63.33. 
1015  18th  Street 


3ank  Supervisors, 

on,  D.C.  20036. 

160. 


Edison    Co.,    P.O. 
1770. 


A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,722. 

A.  Connie  M.  Nelson,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates,  Suite  1230,  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $429. 

A.  NETWORK,  224  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $22,394.99.     E.  (9)  $2,709.07. 

A.  Billy  C.  Newbold,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  $2,400.     E.  $100. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C;  1  IBM 
Plaza.  Suite  2600,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $26.45. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.50.     E.    (9)    $810.11. 


A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $925.     E.   (9)    $270. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle,  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)    $2,375.     E.    (9)    $549. 


A.  Edwin  J.  Nlelson,  United  Airlines,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chi- 
cago, m.  60666. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $281.63. 


A.  Donald  R.  Nleml,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,   100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.   (6)    $770.     E.   (9)    $1,050. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $10,616.43.     E.   (9)    $2,519.18. 


A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
E.  (9)   $3,000. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 


Hampshire  Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $286.44. 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr..  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48231. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Dana  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1000,  Toledo,  Ohio 
48697. 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  on  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Andrea  K.  Nordell,  Suite  911,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $28.53. 

A.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  8 
North  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

E.  (9)   $753.12. 

A.  Richard  B.  Norment  IV,  2  Militia  Drive, 
Lexington,  Mass.  02173. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $12.44. 


A.  Victor  L.  Nutt,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 


A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $650. 


A.  Mary  E.  Oakes,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  WU- 
mlngton,  Del.  19899. 


A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien,  c/o  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Raymond  V.  OBrlen,  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $23. 


A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $102.90.     E.    (9)    $35. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, 1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $131.98. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $462.21. 


A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Minneapolis  City  Council,  307  City  Hall, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

D.    (6)    $8,972.50.     E.    (9)    $346.75. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsyl- 
vania Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)  |2,200.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  L.  L.  O'Connor,  20  North  Waclier  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Robert  C.  Olde,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,   1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  John  A.   O'Donnell.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  Patrick  E.   O'Donnell,   777   14th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Tiirn- 
pike,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $75. 


A.  Neil  H.  Offen,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,287.50.     E.   (9)   $288.03. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
&  Textile  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.   (6)    $6,284.98.     E.   (9)    $864.32. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C.   20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $6,625.03. 

A.  Robert  Spencer  O'Leary,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,375. 

A.  Alvln  E.  OUver,  725  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National    Grain    &    Feed    Association, 
P.O.  Box  28328,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $38.78. 

A.  William  P.  Oliver.  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $193.33. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  George  C.  P.  Olsson.  25  Clifford  Road, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  02360. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.,  Hanson, 
Mass.  02341. 

D.  (6)    $337.50. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  501.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.. 
3251  Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax. 
Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)    $20.11. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  952,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Wheat  &  Wheat  Foods  Foundation,  14 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Suite  1010,  Chicago, 
111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $172.50.     E.  (9)   $19.26. 

A.  Evan  J.  O'Nell,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washingt<-'-..  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $20.20. 


A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlgnton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.    (6)    $6,155.     E.    (9)    $789.12. 


A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.   (9)    $4,465.77. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,   1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Mining   Congress,   1100  Ring 
Building,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $247.25.     E.   (9)   $16.50. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Hill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell    Soup    Co.,    Campbell    Place, 
Camden,  N.J.  08101. 


A.  Frederick  Panzer,   1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute,   Inc.,    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $530.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  G.  Oliver  Papps,  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  170  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Box  1160,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  Conser- 
vation Association.  Box  1160,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  66117. 


A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petroleum 
Council  302  Commercial  National  Bank 
BuUding,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Michael  J.  Parker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $850. 

A.  Paul  Parkhurst,  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chevron  OU  Co.,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $638.34. 


A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie,  3160  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)   $1,924.98. 


A.  David  J.   Pattlson,   1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $700. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Zonal  Electric 
Heating  Manufacturers,  150  Avenue  L,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

E.  (9)  $17.50. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.  P.O.  Box 
576.  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  GuUd  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers, 50  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp..  General  Offices,  Mld- 
dletown,  Ohio  450^2. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipelines,  1726  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


4644 


B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
20  Oarden  Street,  Cambridi  ;e, 


Assa  :iation, 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200$6 

B.  Boating  Industry 
Michigan  Avenue,   Chlcagt 
tional  Association  of  Englni 
facturers,  P.O.  Box  5555,  G 
tion.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 

E.  (9)  $65.75. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blovi 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200£  6 

B.  Central  American  Su;ar 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washlngt  sn, 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2001 16 

B.  Chicago  Board  Optlois 
Salle  at  Jackson,  Chicago, 

E.  (9)  $108. 


1200  17th  Street 

Exchange,  La- 
in. 60604. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200  16 

B.  Committee  for  Amerlc  in 
tion    (AMP),   c/o   Mr.   Man- 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N 


Movie  Produc- 
In  Korman,   711 
fY.  10022. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Council  of  State  Charaters 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


1200  17th  Street 

of  Commerce, 
NW.,   Suite   1018, 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200^6 

B.  Donaldson.  Lufkin  & 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 


enrette.  Inc.,  140 
0005. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200;|6 

B.  Energy  Advances.  Inc. 
Columbus,  Ohio  43201. 


1375  Perry  Street, 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  200c  6 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  Ayierica 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  100 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &■  Blow 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200:|6 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron 
H  Street  NW..  Washington, 

E.  (9)  $234. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  200alB 

B.  King  Ranch,  Inc.,  Kings 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  200aJB 

B.  Landmark  Services,  In( 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2002  1 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003fc 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  Asso 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D 

E.  (9)  $175. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2003fe 

B.  Mall  Order  Association 
Box  7047.  Alexandria.  Va.  22;  107 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003^ 

B.  McDermott.    Will    & 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blojv, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2003S 

B.  National  Medical  Care 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  N 

E.   (9)   $700. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  New    Process    Co.,    220 
Warren,  Pa.  17365. 
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1200  17th  Street 


1200  17th  Street 


1200  17th  Street 
,  200  Fifth 


0. 


1200  17th  Street 


k  Steel,  Inc..  1729 
C.  20006. 


1200  17th  Street 
vllle,  Tex.  78363. 


1200  17th  Street 
.  900  Ohio  Drive 


1200  17th  Street 

iation.  1400  20th 
.  20036. 


1200  17th  Street 
of  America,  P.O. 


1200  17th  Street 


1  mery.    111    West 
B0603. 


1200  17th  Street 

Inc.,  560  Sylvan 
J.  07632. 


1200  17th  Street 
Hickory  Street, 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.,  315  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  841H, 

D.   (6)    $1,260.     E.   (9)    $410. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pyrotechnic  Signal  Manufactxirers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston-Pxirina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.Y.  10570. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reading   Co.,   Reading   Terminal,    12th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17h  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Revlon,   Inc.,   767   Fifth   Avenue,   New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 

E.    (9)    $2,104.28. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America,  2441  Hono- 
lulu Avenue,  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Uncle  Ben's  Inc.,  1300  Westheimer  Boule- 
vard, Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers,  1160 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Longines-Wittnauer  Watch  Co.,  145  Hu- 
guenot Street,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10810. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

A.  Jack  Pearce,  Pearce  &  Brand,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,075.     E.  (9)   $1,174.27. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $846.77. 

A.  Pennzoil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2967,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $5,200. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene.  Chevron  Oil  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  in 
care  of  Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $16,000.     E.  (9)   $16,000. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
200,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  on  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CargiU  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  CargiU  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.   (6)  $3,333.33.     E.   (9)  $1,876.27. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,223.     E.   (9)  $168.39. 


A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.   (9)  $1,875.06. 


A.  Paul  F.  Petrus,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil   Corp.,   150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 


A.  John  Pflleger,  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.   (6)  $1,750.     E.   (9)  $400. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.   (9)  $26.65. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbin,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Scott  H.  Phillips,  800  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp.,  800  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Daphne  Philos,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
515,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  615,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Sam  Pickard,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $.500. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
10425,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79408. 

D.  (6)  $8,589.05.    E.  (9)  $1,360. 

A.  Harlan  Pomeroy,  500  Southern  Building, 
1425  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Baker,  Hostetler,  Frost  &  Towers.  500 
Southern  Building,  15th  and  H  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  the  Hall  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  P.O.  Box  197,  Wlckliffe,  Ohio  44092). 


A.  Judith    A.   Pond,    1800   K   Street   NW., 
Suite  924.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston     Purina     Co.,     Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $104. 
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A.  S.  J.  Poray-Tucholski,  P.O.  Box  1681, 
Whittler,  Calif.  90609. 

B.  Bermejo  River  Project  Development 
Association. 

A.  Everett  O.  Post,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Con- 
tractors, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2005. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $14.06. 


A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  406  Lexington 
Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  EWid  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Edmond  A.  Potter,  NCR  Corp.,  2301  Re- 
search Boulevard,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  1700  South  Patterson  Boule- 
vard, Dayton,  Ohio  45479. 

D.  (6)  $8,150.     E.  (9)  $815. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Robert  D.  Powell,  734  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Associates, 
Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 


A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $562.60.     E.  (9)  $136.95. 


A.  John  J.  Power,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenter  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,524.62.     E.  (9)  $155. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $660. 


A.  Dan  Prescott,  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas 
Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $38. 


A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Aerospatiale,  37  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
75016  Paris.  France) . 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $562.50. 


A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr.,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 


A.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $43.45. 


A.  Jerry  Z.  Pruzan,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Public  Citizen's  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,653.70.     E.    (9)    $2,653.70. 


A.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   $25,283.55.    E.  (9)  $26,873.58. 


A.  Philip  N.  Pxillzzl,  Jr.,  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Donald  E.  Purcell,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  903,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1725  K.  Street  NW.,  Suite  903.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 


A.  Howard  Pyle  III,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.    (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 


A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  Suite  450,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  Suite  650, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,050. 


A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  1707  L  street  NW.,  Wash- 
inton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilding  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fur  Conservation  Institute  of  America, 
855  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10001. 


A.  Quality  Management  Committee,   1500 
Southwest    Tavlor,    Portland.    Oreg. 
D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.    (9)    $14,858.66. 


A.  William  A.   Quinlan,  3045   Rlva  Road, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Associated   Retail   Bakers   of   America, 
735  West  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  HI.  60613. 

D.    (6)    $208.     E.    (9)    $27.04. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Asf=octatlon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,684.97. 


A.  Alex  Radin.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)   $51.70. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)    $19,560.     E.   (9)    $19,560. 


A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,   801   North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc.,  Suite 
112,  188  Industrial  Drive,  Elmhurst,  HI.  60128. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $1,472.08. 


A.  Arthur  G.  Randol,  1760  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Coiincll,  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $221.26.     E.   (9)    $7.63. 


A.  Jerry  F.   Rapp.    1155   15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $200. 


A.  Magda  Ratajskl,  P.O.  Box  23652,  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  Station,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

D.   (6)    $125. 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $820. 


A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $337.     E.   (9)    $65.11. 


A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association, .  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D..  120  South  Hanover  Street, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 

D.   (6)    $693.75.     E.   (9)    $612.74. 


A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerry  Rees,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1030,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Suite  1030,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,252.35. 


A.  J.  Mitchell  Reese,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

B.  Gulf   OU   Corp.,   P.O.   Box   1166,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    $1,296.38. 

A.  J.    E.    Relnke.    1030    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $78.50. 

A.  W.    W.   Renfroe,    69    Fountain   Place, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  69  Poun- 
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tain    Place,    Capital    Plaza. 
40601. 


A.  Diane  Rennert,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash 
ington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association    of    American 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washlnirt 

D.    (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    $369 


A.    Reserve    Officers    Assofclatlon 
1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
20002. 

D.   (6)    $1,433.37.     E.   (9) 


of    U.S., 
'  Washington,  D.C. 


12,278.60. 
Association,    1625    I 


A.    Retired    Officers 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.Cl  20006. 
D.  (6)  $4,653. 


A.  William  L.  Reynolds 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washlngtoi 

B.  National  Savings  and 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $600.      E.  (9)  $136. 


101   15th  Street 
,  D.C.  20005. 
L^an  League,  1101 
1 1Tashlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  910  t7th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  International  Association 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Iijdustrv 
tlon,  910  17th  Street  NW 
20006. 


of  Ice  Cream 

Founda- 

Washlngton,  D.C. 


A.  c.  Brewster  Rhoads, 
Parkway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  10102. 

B.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
1  Parkway.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Jr..   15th  floor,   1 


)f  Pennsylvaiila, 
19102. 


A.  Rice  Genocide  Researcl 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 
E.  (9)  $410. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Rice,  801 
West.  Southfleld,  Mich.  48075 

B.  National  Association  of 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washing  t 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


N<  rthland  Towers 


Manufacturers. 
;on,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice 
17th  Street  NW..  No.  400, 
20036. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co..  H 
Stamford,  Conn.  09904 


A.  Maxwell   E.   Rich,    160< 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.. 

B.  National  Rifle  Associatl 
1600  Rhode   Island  Avenue 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  330 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  33ii 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 


A.  Warren  S.  Richardson 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated     Greneral 
America.    1957   E   Street   NV 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,060. 


A.  Richard  D.  Ridgeway, 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60649. 
E.  (9)  188. 


A.  Peter  S.  Ridley,  Jr.,  1600 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D. 

B.  National  Rifle  Associatl  o 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N1 7 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  S55. 


A.  Morris   A.    Riley,    1776 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  )5O610 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $52. 
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A.  John  S.  Rlppey,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $15.75. 


A.  Stark  Ritchie,  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Geo.  W.  Rltter,  3914  King  Arthur  Road, 
Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  111.  62002. 

D.  (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)    $832. 

A.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401  North  Main 
Street,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

E.  (9)    $1,935. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  193  Stuart  Road. 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11581. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc.,  One  Penn  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $75. 


Contractors     of 
,   Washington,  • 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $245.90. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $525. 

A.  James  Anthony  Rock,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $86.54.     E.    (9)    $14.85. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

E.  (9)  $242.80. 


A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers.  Suite  304,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  and 
affiliates.  246  North  High  Street,  Columbus. 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Mitchell  Rofsky.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Companies, 
730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.50. 


A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  2101  L  Street,  NW., 
Suite  724,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L. 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $580. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  313  Cambridge  Road. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Vetco  Offshore  Industries,  Inc.,  5808 
Telephone  Road,  Suite  201.  Ventura,  Calif 
93003. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers.  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $4,388.30.     E.   (9)    $126.54. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  John  F.  Rolph  III.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  American  Bankers  A-ssociation.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston.  Jr.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 


A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  III,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC   20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW. 


A.  Larry  M.  Rosenstein.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  F.  Ross.  South  Carolina  Petro- 
leum Council,  716  Palmetto  State  Life  Build- 
ing, Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washingon,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  William  C.  Rountree,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washingu>n,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  corpo- 
ration). Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $449. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke.  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermljo  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V.  (UNPASA) ,  Balderas  36,  Mex- 
ico, D.F.,  Mexico. 

D.   (6)   $3,537.50.     E.   (9)   $2,830.86. 


A.  Eugene  P.  Rowan,  J.  C.  Pennev  Co..  Inc.. 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $218.25.     E.  (9)  $176.92. 


A.  John  W.  Rowland.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Kathryn  Coe  Royce.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $328.12.     E.  (9)   $78.90. 


A.  Nicholas  L.  Rugglerl,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert,  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council,  170  West  State  Street  Trenton, 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturallsts,  901  North  Wash- 
ington Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)   $2,556.82.     E.  (9)   $207.05. 


A.  Whitfield  A.  Russell.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency. 
D.  (6)  $39.     E.  (9)  $7. 


A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $185. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc..  1660 
L  Street  NW..  No.  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bloanalysta/ 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech- 
nologists, 411  North  Seventh  Street.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $1,168.84. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc..  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  514,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology.  20  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

D.   (6>    $200.     E.   (9)    $1,430.83. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  514,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,975.25. 

A.  John  F.  Ryan.  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $23.     E.  (9)  $6.85 


A.  William  H.  Ryan,  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,613.15.     E.  (9)  $27.08. 


A.  Fred  J.  Sacco.  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council,  170  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders.  815  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amlnoll  U.S.A..  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
94193,  Houston.  Tex.  77018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  9665  Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Beverly  HlUs,  Calif.  90212. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund,  Room  400.  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30-32  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  8ET.  England. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Saunders,  1800  M  Street, 
Suite  700  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Harold  B.  Say.  916  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $105. 

A.  Thomas  T.  Scambos,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Krauss- 
Maffel  AG  Krauss-Maffel  Strasse  2,  Munich, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany) . 

D.  (6)   $154.13.     E.  (9)   $8.25. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)   $18.49. 


A.  Stephen  I.  Schlossberg,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   $9,480.20.     E.  (9)   $1,890.64. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr..  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  L.  Schmidt.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $191. 


A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider,  Hazeltlne  Gates, 
Chaska,  Minn.  55318. 

B.  Green  Giant  Co.,  Hazeltlne  Gates,  Chas- 
ka, Minn.  55318. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  Frank  Schneller,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  909.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior  Farming 
Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
50309. 


A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  60  West  Street.  Annapolis, 
Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 1012  Fleming  Building,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $71.50. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,126.     E.  (9)  $374.15. 


A.  Bar!  Lee  Schwartz,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  2030  M  Street 
NW..  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Sydnee  M.   Schwartz,  900   15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,170.40.     E.   (9)    $487.52. 


A.  Carl  P.  Schwensen,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1030,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,074.42. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  200  South 
Street.  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc..  &  Affiliated 
Corp.,  5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  502,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Center,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90054. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  502,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co.. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 


A.  SCM  Corp.,  Chemlcal/Metallvirgical 
Division,  5601  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21224. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Seagrave  Corp.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 
E.  (9)  $3,153.50. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box   12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  S8112. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $5.98. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  1019  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $24.87. 


A.    Self-Determlnatlon  for   D.C,   2080   M 

Street.  NW..  Room  300,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $12,860.     E.   (9)  $3,600. 
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A.  Roger  D.  Semerad,  lfi|16 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Retail   Federation, 
Street  NW,  Waslilngton,  DjC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $80 


A.  Stanton  P.   Sender, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, : 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
cago,  lU.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $4. 


1211   Connecticut 

.C.  20036. 

3ears  Tower,  Chl- 


17111 


A.  J.  Richard  Sewell, 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Florida  Power  & 
013100,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 

D.  (6)  $405.     £.  (9)  $416.40 


Llglt 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1709  New  fork  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Assoclajtlon 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW, 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,475.     E.  (9)  $92J7, 


of  America, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shafer, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $470.     E.  (9)  $585. 


ITPO   Pennsylvania 
C.  20006. 
42d  Street,  New 


A.  James  M.  Shamberger, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Reinsurance  Association 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  IfW 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 


1025  Connecticut 
C.  20036. 

of    America, 
Washington, 


A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800 
&   Trust   Building,   2   Hopk^n 
more,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland     Savings-^are 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  *reet, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $18.49. 


Mercantile  Bank 
s  Plaza,   Balti- 


A.  John   J.   Sharkey 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc 
International  Airport 

D.  (6)   $909.48     E.   (9)   $71 1 


Atlar  ta 


A.  Sharon  Plerson  Semme; 
ley.  1064  31st  Street  NW., 
20007. 

B.  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironli)n 
1    Park    Lane    Boulevard 
42816. 

D.  (6)  $985. 


Crolius  &  Fln- 
Washlngton,  DC. 


A.  Sharon  Pierson  Semmei 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW., 
20007. 

B.  Oklahoma  Natural  Ga4  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
871,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74102. 


A.  Richard   N.    Sharood. 
NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington 

B.  Great   Lakes   & 
222  South  Riverside  Plaza 


A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  & 

M  Street  NW..  Washington,  L 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,323. 


A.  Shaw,   Plttman,   Potts 
1800  M  Street  NW 

B.  National  Committee  on 
1129    20th    Street    NW. 
20036. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United 
of  America,  815  16th  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United    Steelworkers 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh 

D.   (6)    $7,963.73.     E.   (9) 


il 
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H  Street  NW., 
1616    H 


K  Street  NW., 
20006. 

Co.,  P.O.  Box 


A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Aevnue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,526.25.     E.  (9)  $643.51. 

A.  Morris  Shipley,  Room  204,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $695.     E.  (9)  $30.15. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shlppee,  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  800, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Co, 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606^ 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  AntUles, 
Fort  Amsterdam,  Wlllemstad,  Curacao 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


Insurance 
Baltimore, 


Roim   204,    1629    K 
20006. 
I^rtsfield  Atlanta 
Oa.  30320. 
.51. 


Crolius  &  Fln- 
l^ashlngton,  D.C. 

Railroad  Co., 
1  )earborn,    Mich. 


A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1150  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 400  South  Tryon  Street,  Suite  2124, 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28285. 

D.  (6)  $2,550.     E.  (9)  $29.14. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sleracki,  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU,  200  East  Randolph  Drive,  Suite  5106, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $18.75. 

A.  Mark  S.  Slgurski,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suit©  200,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $370.     E.  (9)  $175.00. 

A.  Harry  G.  Silleck,  Jr.,  20  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Trustees  of  Erie  Lackawanna  Railway 
Co.,  Midland  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corp.  of  America,  Inc.,  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif.  91608. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association 
4300  Sigma  Road,  Dallas,  Tex.  75240. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce &  Industry,  Apartado  5181,  Caracas  101, 
Venezuela. 


A.  Talmadge  E.  Simpkins,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

E.  (9)   $794.66. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Simpkins,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washlncton 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $165. 


A.  Jean  Head  Slsco,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


19    18th   Street 
DC.  20006. 
European   Lines,   Inc., 
Ctlcago,  111.  60606. 


r^rowbrldge,  1800 

C.  20036. 
Blinkers,  489   5th 


A.  David  Silver,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $3,568.50.     E.  (9)   $1,670.74. 


A.  James  A.  Skinner,  Jr.,  1136  2d  Avenue 
North,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37208. 

B.  Brick  Institute   of  America,    1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 


&   Trowbridge, 

Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

:  jOck  &  Dam  26, 

Wf  shlngton,    D.C. 


Steelworkers 
Srw.,  Suite  706, 


(if 


America. 
Pa.   15222. 
726.78. 


A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  SUversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 


A.  Roma  D.  Skeen,  Marathon  OH  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  975,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Plndlay.  Ohio  46840. 
E.  (9)  $171.18. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  PhUllps  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  G.  Bernard  Slebos,  United  Airlines,  1825 
K  Street  NW..  No.  607,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
ni.  60666. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $152.29. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington) 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $40,500. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $1,518.18. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association    of    American    Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $0.30. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,   One 
Malaga  Street.  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $24.29. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  2  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)  $467.96. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  Herlong,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $12.09. 


A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $537.22. 


A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Shell  OU  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for  Florist  Trans- 
world  Delivery  Association) . 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for  Hecon  Corp., 
Plextlme  Division) . 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  Suite 
820.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19(J87. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,225. 


A.  Michael  P.  Smith,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $92.     E.   (9)   $137. 

A.  Robert  Bland  Smith,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  CouncU  of  Life  Insiirance, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $5. 


A.  Robert  WUllam  Smith,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.    (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $22.81. 

A.  WUliam  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $273.52. 


A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth.   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 
D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $64.35. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, 1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  306, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $738.04. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  911,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $30. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,941. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)   $100. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.   (6)    $19,953.30.     E.  (9)    $4,294.27. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Suite  905,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Suite  905,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 


A.  Shelby  E.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,500.     E.  (9)   $1,025. 


A.  Souther,  Spaulding,  Klnsey,  Williamson 
&  Schwabe,  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Portland, 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  Quality  Management  Conunlttee,  1500 
Southwest  Taylor,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $4,858.56. 

A.  Charles  E.  Spahr,  1750  Midland  BuUding, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (an  Ohio  cor- 
poration). Midland  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44115. 


A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Schenley  DistUlers,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foimdatlon, 
1105  Barr  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  A.  Spelman,  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  911,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Spence,  P.O.  Box  683,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Colimibla  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  George  Spiegel,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency 
(cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding,  Rose- 
vlUe,  Santa  Clara,  Uklah,  and  Associate  Mem- 
ber Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive) . 

D.    (6)  $275.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Larry    Splller,    1155    15th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU. 1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

D.   (6)  $1,850.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Joseph  L.  SpUman.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037 

D.   (6)  $483.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  Roy  Spradley,  Jr.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harold  L.  Springer,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Krauss-Maffel  AG,  Krauss-Maffel-Strasse  2 
Munich,  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany) 

D.    (6)  $113.54.     E.  (9)  $7.75. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20006.  ' 

A.  Squibb  Corp..  40  West  67th  Street  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  W.  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washlntrton 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
30  F  Street  NW.,  WashUigton,  D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $1,718.26.     E.  (9)  $262.18. 

A.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115 

E.  (9)  $2,549. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  (Suite  415),  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 


A.  Walter  M.  Starke,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern    Natural   Gas   Co.,   P.O.   Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  36202. 

D.  (6)  $38.    E.  (9)  $168. 


/ 
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A.  State  &  Federal 
15th    Street    NW.,    Suite 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Schering-Plough   Cojp 
Road,  Kenllworth,  N.J.  070P3 

D.  (6)  $4,387.50.     E.  (9) 


Asi  ociates. 


Inc.,   1101 
303,    Washington, 

Galloping  Hill 

IB108.92. 


A.  Eugene  H.  Stearns,  American 
Institute,  200  East 
ni.  60601. 

B.  American  Petroleum 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 


Petroleum 
Rando%)h  Drive,  Chicago, 

Institute,  2101   L 
).C.  20037. 


A.  David   J.   Steinberg, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington 

B.  National    Council 
Firearms  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


1028   Connecticut 
D.C.   20036. 
Ibr    a    Resp>onsible 
Connecticut  Ave- 
20036. 


A.  Travis  P.  Stewart 
Inc.,   1775  K  Street  NW., 
20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
land  Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $200. 


I  :offman- 


-La  Roche 
Washington,  D.C. 

Inc.,    340    Kings- 
10. 


A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215, 
20036. 

B.  General    Aviation 
sociatlon,    1025    Connecticjut 
Suite  1215.  Washington,  D.i 


1025  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C. 

\^anufacturers    As- 
Avenue    NW., 
.  20036. 


A.  Kenneth  P.  Stinger,  1^16  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washinkt 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $34' ; 


i  Lssoclatlons,   Inc., 
on,  D.  C.  20036. 


A.  B.   R.   Stokes,    1100    J  7th   Street   NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  American   Public   Tr4nsit 
1100    17th    Street    NW., 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $250. 


Association, 
Washington,    D.C. 

59. 


DC. 


A.  William   M.   Stover, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Manufacturing    Chenjists 
Inc.,   1825  Connecticut   Av 
ington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   81,000.     E.  (9) 


$1C0 


Spiekel  &  McDlarmid, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Sandra  J.  Strebel, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
20037. 

B.  The  cities  of  Anaheli^  and  Riverside 
Calif. 


A.  Roger  J.  Stroh,  1019  |9th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
elation,   1019   19th  Street  IW 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $262.50      E.  (9)  $24 


A.  George  W.  Strong,  P.  O 
ton,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  231' 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization 
of  Marihuana  Laws,  2317 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $909. 


A.  Norman  Strunk,  111 
Chicago,  III.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League 
BociatloDs,  111  East  Wacker 
lU.  60601. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)   32^20 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  512 
Ing,  Washington,  DC.  20005 

B.  National  Association  ol 
Investment   Co..    512 
Washington,  DC.  20005 

D.   (6)    $2,400. 
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825    Connecticut 
20009. 

Association, 
■iiue  NW.,  Wash- 


Vegetable  Asso- 
.  Washington, 


17. 

Box  1188,  Hous- 
Corp.,  P.  O.  Box 

M   Street   NW., 

for  the  Reform 
M    Street    NW., 


Es  5t  Wacker  Drive, 


of  Savings  As- 
Drlve,  Chicago, 


w4shlngton  Build- 
Small  Business 
Washington  Building, 


A.  Sullivan,  Beauregard,  Clarkson  &  Moss, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  925,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  4101  Washington  Avenue,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23607. 

D.  (6)    $135. 

A.  Harold  R.  Sullivan,  Suite  No.  700,  1010 
16th    Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Alea,  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)    $13.30. 

A.  Susman,  Stem,  Helf  etz,  Lurle  &  Sheehan, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63105  and  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  900,   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc.,  1400  580 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $344.17. 

A.  Susman,  Stern,  Hetfetz,  Lurle  &  Shee- 
han, 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105  and  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  VaUey  Line  Co.,  120  South  Central,  Clay- 
ton, Mo.  63105. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $63.13. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  and  3100 
First  National  Bank  Tower,  Atlanta  Ga. 
30303. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollution, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1817,  Washington,  D.C.  20013.. 
D.  (6)  $10,567.68.     E.  (9)  $11,183.81. 

A.  Darold  w.  Taylor,  1130  17th  Street  Wf)., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
310,  350  West  Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal 
Lake,  111.  60014. 

A.  David  K.  Taylor,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    No.    1030,    Washington.    DC 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  325  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $222. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben,  63d  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68106. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C 
20005. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  101  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $9,375.04. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa 
18016. 

D.   (6)    $410.     E.   (9)    $215. 


A.  William  A.  Taylor,  Mississippi  Petroleum 
CouncU,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  K.  Tell,  Jr.,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  T.  Thlelke,  Economics  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  4  Corporate  Park  Drive,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10604. 

B.  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Osborn 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $570. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,432. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2635 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association 
P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh.  N.C.  27602. 

D.   (6)    $294.51.     E.   (9)    $215.93. 

A.  Norman  Wilson  Tanner,  Jr.,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suites  215-216,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suites  215- 
216,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $112.     E.   (9)    $218. 


A.  William  D.  Thompson,  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,702.67. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  1707  H  Street  "irn., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  CNA  Financial 
Corp..  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
U.S.,  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  IDS 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insiir- 
ance  Co.,  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Reserve  Life  In- 
surance Co..  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

D.   (6)   $34,240.     E.    (9)   $237.24. 

A.  Terence  Hastings  Thorn,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  As.?oclatlon.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,270.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Robert  T.  Thornburg,  Minnesota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  1020  Northern  Federal 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 
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B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101   L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $593.30. 


A.  Gil  Thurm.  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $145.91. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Cyrus  C.  Tichenor  III,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1007,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummings 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  32220. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $6,420.92. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney.  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1107,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wallace  TUlman,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $168.75. 


A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Petroleum  Institute.  2101   L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D. (6)  $88. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  nf  America, 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Timmons  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Genesco,  Inc.,  Ill  Seventh  Avenue 
North,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.. Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000, 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

D. (6)  $83. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045,  Skokle, 

111.  60076. 

A.  'nmmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $166. 


A.  Michael  L.  Tlner,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $5,647.83.     E.    (9)    $597.30. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Mild  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  912,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $2,526. 


A.  Warren  D.  Toburen,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $439. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
No.  1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1010,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $211.     E.  (9)  $42.55. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,425.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  John  Tope,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Howard  A.  Topel.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mullin,  Connor  &  Rhyne,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Alberto  de  la  Vega-Ripol,  804  Garching 
Konigsbergerstr.  2,  West  Germany). 

D.  (6)  $12.56.     E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  John  M.  Torbet,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $52.50.     E.  (9)  $119.77. 

A.  Jay  C.  Townley,  715  South  Harvey,  Oak 
Park.  111.  60304. 

B.  Schwinn  Bicycle  Co.,  1856  North  Kostner 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60639. 

D.  (6)  $55.35. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers. Express  &  Station  Employes,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $5,520.     E.  (9)  $893.39. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $325.74. 


A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $7,250. 


A.  George  G.  Troutman,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.   (6)    $350. 


A.  Ronald  R.  Tullos,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036.  .      •    • 

A.  Bruce  H.  Turnbull,  National  RetaU  Mer- 
chant Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchant  Association, 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  John  G.  Turner,  Jr.,  Chevron  Oil  Co.. 
Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  Oil  Co..  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $70. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney  &  McCamant.  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Shela  C.  Turpin.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  600.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Wayne  Underwood,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $7,037.66. 

A.  United  Egg  Producers,  3951  Snapflnger 
Parkway,  Suite  580,  Decatur,  Ga.  30035. 
E.  (9)  $1,610. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,827.48.     E.  (9)  $3,827.48. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)    $2,692.28. 

A.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations,  111 
E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $55,662.23. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $445.68. 

A.  J.  Joseph  Vacca,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001 

D.  (6)  $3,924.47. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl,  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,    1600   I   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John  A.  Vance,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  1109.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific    Gas  &   Electric   Co.,   77   Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $81.42. 
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A.  Ted    Van    Dyk 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  91: 
20005. 

B.  American  Gas  Assoc 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va 


Ass  )clates 


Inc..    1156 
,  Washington,  D.C. 

atlon,  1515  Wilson 
!2208. 


Ass  )ciates 


A.    Ted    Van    Dyk 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  91 
20005. 

B  EU  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  Ejst  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


Ass  >ciates 


A.  Ted    Van    Dyk 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  91 
20005. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  ^ox  66100,  Chicago 
ni.  60668. 


A.  Lois   W.   Van 
cyon  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va 

B.  Citizens   Committee 
Maryland    Avenue    NE., 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $85. 


Valke^iburgh,   3512   Hal- 
22305. 

for    UNICEF,    110 
Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Gerard  J.  Van  Heu^en 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  6 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629 

D.  (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $61440 


,   100  Northeast 
L629. 
X).,   100  Northeast 


A.  Velslcol  Chemical  Cc^p.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
£.  (9)  $496.23. 


A.  Jerry   T.   Verkler, 
Suite  901,  Washington 

B.  Texas  Eastern 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex 

E.  (9)    $3.60. 


16  50 


L  Street  NW., 
.  20036. 
Transitilsslon  Corp.,  P.O. 
7001. 


D.S 


A.  Richard  E.  Vemor, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

B.  American  Council 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


730  Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 
;    Life    Instirance, 
A*enue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  R.  Eric  Vlge,  1660  L 
Ington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr 
Avenue  NW.,  (Suite  415), 
20036. 

B.  American  Insurance 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $:^0 


A.  Andrew  Vltall,  Jr.,  2j01  L  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  I 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $4^0. 


A.  Marcos    von    Goihmdn, 
Road,  Hyattsvllle,  Md.  207i  t2 

B.  Guyana   Airways    Coi  p 
Road,  Suite  625,  HyattsvUl  b, 


A.  Robert    J.    Wager, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  American     Bakers 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
20006. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Idb  Indiana  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20U01. 

B.  Alameda  Naval  Employees 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station, 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $^ 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  lOt)  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20(01. 

B.  American   Assoclatioi  l 
News  Distributors,  50  California 
Francisco,  Calif.  94iii. 

D.  (6)   $2,100.     E.  (9)   $ll25. 
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1025  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C. 

Association,    1025 
Suite  415) ,  Wash- 


Institute,  2101   L 
C.  20037. 


6700    Belcrest 

,    6700    Belcrest 
Md.  20782. 
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Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 
i  Lssoclatlon,      1700 
Washington,  D.C. 


s  Association, 
Alameda,  Calif. 
41. 


of  Independent 
Street,  San 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  529  Commercial, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $624.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,748.06.     E.  (9)  $310. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Franchise  Association  Coali- 
tion, 242  North  Wolf  Road,  P.O.  Box  773E, 
Wheeling,  Hi.  60090. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $152.86. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.99.     E.    (9)    $125. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Task  Force  One,  Federal  Employees  Or- 
ganization, Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Robert  E.  Waldron,  Associated  Petroleum 
Industries  of  Michigan,  930  Michigan  Nation- 
al Tower.  Lansing,  Mich.  48933. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $421.25. 


A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $156.67. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allen  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2187, 
RJ3.  No.  3,  Allentown,  Pa.  18001. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  AMAX,  Inc.,  et  al.,  AMAX  Center. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06"830. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bechtel  Corp.,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    S375. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Room  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $375. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  Inc.  &  Affili- 
ates, Publishers,  425  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111.  60611. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133    15th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

20005. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  American  Road,  Dear- 
bom,  Mich.  48121. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Fluor  Engineers  &  Constructors,  Inc., 
2500  South  Atlantic  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90040. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  W^ashlngton,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics.  Inc.,  301  West  In- 
dian School  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Bank  of  Commerce,  P.O. 
Box  1359,  Laredo,  Tex.  78040. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street, 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Laredo  National  Bank,  et  al.,  Laredo, 
Tex.  78040. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Magma  Power  Co..  631  South  Wltmer 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  McCuUoch  Oil  Corp.,  10880  Wilshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 
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A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bankers  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  PuUman-Kellogg,  Division  of  Pullman, 
Inc.,  1300  Three  Greenway  Plaza  East,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)   $375. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Owens-IUlnols,  Inc.,  Owens-Illinois 
Building,  P.O.  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co.,  300  South  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago,  m.  60666. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  98401. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Prye  Inc.,  289  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Walker,  P.O.  Box  3151.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O 
Box  3151,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  R.  Duffy  Wall,   Preeport  Minerals  Co., 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Preeport   Minerals    Co.,    161    East   42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Carl  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
614.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854. 
D.   (6)   $69.66. 

A.  Donald  L.  Wallace.  Jr.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  540,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  540,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,025.     E.   (9)    $475.16. 


A.  Raymond  C.  Wallace,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Walienrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  J.  W.  Walsh,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Mount  Prospect,  111.  60056. 

D.   (6)   $350. 


A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $1,246.     E.   (9)   $284.09. 


A.  Michael   O.   Ware,   1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $625. 


A.  Peter  F.  Warker,  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.   f6)   $350. 


A.  Leonard  Warner,  P.O.  Box  100.  Ashburn, 
Va.  22011. 

B.  Len  Warner,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box   100,  Ash- 
burn, Va.  22011. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,630. 

A.    Washington    State    NARAL,    P.O.    Box 
15549,  Seattle,  Wash.  98115. 

D.  (6)  $1,944.38.     E.  (9)  $1,452.79. 


A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  800,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ferroalloys  Association,  1612  K  Street 
NW.,  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  A.  Watson,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $115. 


A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Ray  Wax,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Rotite 
No.  3,  Gatesvllle.  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
No.  3,  Gatesvllle,  Tex.  76528. 


E.  (9)  $104.77. 


A.  W.  H.  Weatherspoon,  North  Carolina 
Petroleum  Council,  P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
leas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists, 500  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite 
836,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,800. 


A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureavis,  Inc..   6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex.  77036 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c  o  E.  J.  Doerner, 
1200  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $1,725. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Skyway-to-Hlghway,  Inc.,  901  Eighth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $435.50. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association, 
Inc.,  Suit*  1220,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,895. 


A.  Theodore  P.  Weihe,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $660. 


A.  Joan  Weinstock,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Alvln  Levin,  O.D.,  120  S.  Hanover  Street  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17013. 

D.  (6)   $553.85.     E.  (9)  $672,66. 


A.  Welsman.  Celler,  Spett,  Modln.  Wer- 
thelmer  &  Schleslnger,  1025  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Suite  910.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
Inc.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  Weltzen,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036.  (for 
Aerospatiale.  37  Boulevard  de  Montmorency, 
75016  Paris,  France) . 

A.  William  Weltzen,  6821  Granby  Street 
Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036    (for  Krauss- 
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Maffel  AG,  Krauss-Maffe  -Strasse  2,  Munich, 
Federal  Republic  of  Gem  any) . 


A.  Wenchel,  Schulman 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  William  H.  SulUvai 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mas! 

E.  (9)  $428.07. 


&  Manning,  1625  K 
p.C.  20006. 

Jr.,  500  Neponset 
02122. 


A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Common   Cause,    2j)30 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (9)  $f73 


Vegeta  )le 


A.  West  Mexico 
soclatlon,  P.O.  Box  848, 
E.  (9)  $500. 


Distributors  As- 
Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 


■     A.    Harry   H.    Westbay 
NW.,  Suite  805,  Washln^on 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $45t) 


ni,    1625    I   Street 

D.C.  20006. 
150  East  42d  Street, 


A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler. 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Afenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines 
Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $1411 


Cpntlnental  Airlines, 
NW.,  No.  317, 

Inc.,  International 

90009. 

.44. 


A.  Brian  B.  Whalen 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  6061 

B.  International 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chlca^D 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)' 


4)1  North  Michigan 
I. 


Har  ester 


401    North 
ni.  60611. 
!325.91. 


A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
Suite  820.  Washington,  D. 

B.  Sun    Co.,    Inc.,    100 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.      E.  (9)  12,175 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  10j5 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fertilizer   Institute 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20^36. 

E.  (9)   $25. 


Anderson,  Norman 
Madison,  Wis., 


St  'eet 


A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle. 
&  Harvey,  25  West  Main 
53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Madison,  Wis.  5320e 


A.  White  &  Case,  1747 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20(|06 

B  Joseph  E.  Seagram  & 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y 

E.  (9)   $6.60. 


A.  Donald  F.  White. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  American    Retail 
Street  NW..  Washington.  E 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $2) 


A.  John  C.  White.   1101 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council 
1101  17th  Street,  NW.,  No. 
D.C.  20036. 


on  Co.,  1800 

Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon 
M  Street  KW.,  Suite  975, 
20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Fihdlay,  Ohio  45840 
E.  (9)  $736.33. 


A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllfife, 
Suite  615.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  California    Railroad 
and  L  Building.  Sacramen 

D.  (6)  $9,624.99.     E.  (9) 
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2030  M  Street  NW., 
M  Street  NW., 
61. 


1800  K  Street  NW., 
;.  20006. 
Matsonford   Road, 


18th  Street  NW., 
1015    18th    Street 


Pe  ansylvanla  Avenue 

(06. 

!  Ions,  Inc.,  375  Park 
IC  022. 


1(  16  H  Street  NW.. 

Federation.    1616    H 
C.  20006. 


17th  Street  NW., 

of  America,  Inc., 
1008,  Washington, 


1620  I  street  NW., 
20006. 

Association,    11th 
o,  Calif.  95814. 
$5,746.16. 


A.  Richard  J.  Wlechmann,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  919  Eighteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores,  919 
Eighteenth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Patricia  B.  Wild,  Economics  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  4  Corporate  Park  Drive,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10604. 

B.  Economics  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Osborn 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $1,551.97. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Washa- 
kie. Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $66.82. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  210  Summit  Avenue, 
Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

D.  (6)  $148.50.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  Suite 
2100.  36  South  State  Street.  Salt  Lake  Cltv 
Utah. 

E.  (9)  $212.37. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo 
Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $8.94. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana. 

E.   (9)    $234.28. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.    (9)    $52.18. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  (IDCMA), 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $610.     E.    (9)    $15. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  85  John  Street,  New  York  NY. 
10038. 

D.   (6)    $505.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nana    Regional    Corp.,    Inc.,    Box    48 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Three    Affiliated    Tribes    of    the    Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N  Dak 

E.   (9)    $55.67. 


A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Califano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Benenson  Realty  Co.,  380  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Califano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer   1734,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30301. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Califano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mllos  Forman,  Hampshire  House,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Williams,  Connolly  &  Califano,  1000  Hill 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pflzer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1101  15th  Street 
NW,,  Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  mv., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Medlcorp.  Inc..  Ill  Presiden- 
tial Boulevard.  Bala  Cynwyd.  Pa. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangor  Punta  Operations,  Inc.,  1  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  Box  3,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wm.  T.  Burton  Industries,  Inc.,  101 
North  Huntington  Street,  Sulphur,  La.  70663. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder,  Inc.,  767  Fifth  Street, 
New  York,   N.Y.   10022. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen.    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMP  Box  30167, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38180. 

A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU    International    Management   Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.  19102. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis.  53201. 
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A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jack  E.  Lawton  and  Williams  B.  Lawton, 
Route  2,  Box  316,  Sulphur,  La.  70663. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


A.  Williams  &   Jensen,    1130   17th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co., 
P.O.  Box  60350,  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $20. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washlnton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
40  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
10019. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Matilda   Grey   Trust,    P.O.    Box   20001, 
Lake  Charles,  La.  70601. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Association   of   Water    Com- 
panies, Box  387,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  Lumber  Co.,  P.O.  Box  P,  Lake 
Charles,  La.  70601. 


A.  Williams   &   Jensen,    1130   17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Garden, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,    1130   17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Williams    &    Jensen.    1130    17th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tyson  Foods,  Inc.,  Drawer  E,  Springdale, 
III.  72764. 

D.  (6)   $250. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Truck  Body  and  Equipment  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Suite  1220,  5330  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson,  Elklns,  Searls.  Connally  & 
Smith,  21st  Floor,  First  City  National  Bank 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  winiams   &   Jensen,    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  849,  Con- 
way, Ark.  72032. 


A.  Harry    D.    Williams.    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,   Ash- 
land, Kv.  41101. 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  United  Airlines, 
1825  K  Street  NW.  No.  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chicago, 
111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $391.90. 


A.  Samuel  M.  Williams,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Williams,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Wade  S.  Williams.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPAs,  1211  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


A.  Bertram  C.  Willis,  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $35.     E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,014. 

A  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

A.  Dorothy  R.  Wilson,  Suite  1205  East,  4201 
Cathedral  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  c/o 
Barbara  J.  Washburn,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,080. 


A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  P.O.  Box  2967,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Pennzoll  Company,  P.O.  Box  2967,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  77001. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1,600. 


A.  Rusell  C.  Wisor,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $624.     E.  (9)  $109.85. 


A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  420  Denver  Club 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420  Den- 
ver Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $1,290. 


A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  E.  Wolf,  2020  14th  Street,  North 
Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek  Rd., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $32.40. 


A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  200  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)    $9,230.74.     E.   (9)    $388.74. 


A.  Don  Womack,  Suite  1013,  1150  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services  Inc.,  2001  Bryan 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.   (6)    $562.50.     E.   (9)    58.87. 

A.  Merle  E.  Wood,  Marion  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road,  Kansae  City, 
Mo.  64137. 

B.  Ewing  M.  KaufiTman,  Marion  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.   (6)    $425.     E.   (9)    $482.35. 

Merle  E.  Wood,  10236  Bunker  Ridge  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories,  Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64137. 

D.    (6)    $505.     E.   (9)    $713.01. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $94.80. 


A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $25.55.     E.   (9)    $8.80. 


A.  George  M.  Worden,  Suite  1000,  1426  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 

A.  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $2,687.50.     E.   (9)    $125. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
Suite  1140,  the  Watergate,  600  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90069. 

D.   (6)    $125. 


A.  John  Yarmola,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street,  Suite  510,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $124.95. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citibank,  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.   (9)    $168.47. 
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A.  Kenneth  Young,  8i; 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation 
gress  of  Industrial 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $9,982. 


Orgar  izatlons 


A.  Reynolds  Young,  112( 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  American  Bankers 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
20036. 


A.  Eugene   A.    Yourch 
North,  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOO  i 

B.  Federation  of  America  i 
ping.  17  Battery  Place  Norih 
10004. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Robert  Zacharlas. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Associated  General 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW 


1£57  E  Street  NW., 


A.  Donald  Zahn,  8316 
Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031 


Ar:  Ington  Boulevard, 
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16th  Street  NW., 


of  Labor  and  Con- 
,  815  16th 
C. 


Connecticut  Ave- 
20036. 

Association,    1120 
Washington,  D.C. 


17   Battery  Place 

Controlled  Ship- 
New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  8316 
Arlington  Boulevard.  Suite  600,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22038 

D.   (6)    $428.     E.   (9)    $165. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  200O6. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $450. 


Paper  Institute,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  St.  Joe  Min- 
erals Corp.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $926. 

A.  Barry   Zorthlan,   Time   Inc.,   888    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)   $8,000.    E.  (9)   $760. 


A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $326.61. 


A.  Paul  Q.  Zurkowski,  4720  Montgomery 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association,  4720 
Montgomery  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $83.70. 


Contractors  of 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Bankers    Association.    1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Resources  Development, 
Inc.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  418,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036;  American 


A.  Frances  Zwenlg,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,750. 
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*A11  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Qiiarterly 

Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1977: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  One  Copt  With  the  Secretaky  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaklug  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 
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A.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1500  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  1003  5. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $2  500. 


A.    Ad-Hoc    Committee 
Telecommunlcatlona 

Street  NW.,  No.  800, 
D.  (6)  872.750.     E.  (9) 


52) 


for    Competitive 
North     Capitol 
Wasrtngton,  DC.  20001. 
$13,414. 


A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
dlana  Avenue  NW.. 

D.    (6)    $3,600.     E.    (9) 


C  ommlttee,  100  In- 
Wash  ngton,  DC.  20001. 
$3,348.52. 


A.   Alr-Condltlonlng   & 
stltute,  1815  North  Fort 
ton,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $800.40.     E.  (9) 


Refrigeration    In- 
Jfyer  Drive,  Arling- 


${09. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association 
1709   New   York   Avenue 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,488.87     E.  (9) 


of  America, 
'JW.,    Washington, 


A.  Roger    D.    Allan.    19 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Associated 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW 
20006. 


813,488.87. 

7    E    Street    NW., 


(jeneial  Contractors  of 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rlcardo   R.    Alvardo, 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $980.     E.  (9)  $300.12. 


Co  p..  P.O.  Box  551, 


A.  Robert       Alvarez,      3 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Environmental  P 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 


7      Pennsylvania 
p. 20003. 

Pol  cy     Center.     317 
K^ashlngton,  D.C. 


A.  American  Conservativ( 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C 
D.  (6)  $53,770.     E.  (9)  $1^9 


A.  American  Feed 
tlon,  Inc.,  1701  North  Port 
llngton,  Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300 


A.  American  Hospital  Asso 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
D.  (6)  $16,529.66     E.  (9) 


A.  American  Israel  Public 
tee,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  No. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $18,664.81.     E.  (9) 


A.  American  Library  .. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  lU.  6f611 
D.  (6)  $7,491.70.     E.  (9)  $i210.55 


ME., 


A.  American  Rivers 

317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,183.     E.  (9)  $1,841.70. 

A.  American  Veterinary 
tlon,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Su<te 
ton,  DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Scott  G.  Anderson,  Sco 
ductlons.    Inc.,    Heron   Hoise 
22090. 

B.  Burlington    Northern 
Fifth  St..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 

D.   (6) $4,500.     E.  (9)   $2,5*^ 


A.  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  P.O 
City.  OIka.  73101. 


BoJ 


A.  John    Christian    Arch 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.,  17feo 
Avenue   NW..    Suite    213.    'Wash 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)  $375. 
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A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  National  Education 
Association,  1705  Muchlson  Drive,  Burling- 
ame.  Calif..  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

p.  (6)   $3,180.90.     E.  (9)  $100. 
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Union,  422  First 
20003. 
.506. 


Manufacturers  Assocla- 
Myer  Drive,  Ar- 


latlon.  840  North 
11.  60611. 
^16,529.66 


Affairs  Commit- 
908,  Washington, 


27.231.08. 
Association,  50  East 


Consfrvation  Council, 
Washington, 


iledical   Assocla- 
828,  Washing- 


t  Anderson  Pro- 
Reston,    Va. 


Inc.,    176    East 
55101. 
24. 


1841,  Oklahoma 


r,    1730    Rhode 
13,  Washington, 

Rhode  Island 
ington,    D.C. 


A.  Fred  Armstrong,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $8,750.01. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
3331,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $81. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $81. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad   Street,   New  York,   NY.    10005. 

D.    (6)  $1,166.     E.    (9)  $86.00. 


E.  (9)  $2,534.98. 

A.  Emll   F.   Baker,    1303   New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Sydney  Baron  &  Co.,  Inc.,  540  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)  $3,750. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,   1156   15th  Street  NW 
Suite  315,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  315 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  620  Capital  City  Bank 
Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  620  Capital 
City  Bank  Building,  Does  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

E.  (9)  $712.12. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chem- 
ists, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611,  Washington.  DC.  20005 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.   (9)  $107. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great    Western    Financial    Corp..    8484 
Wilshlre   Boulevard,    Beverly    Hills,    Calif. 

D.   (6)  $7,500. 


A.  Jean   Arthur,   4023   25th   Road,   North- 
Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Section  of   Military   Widows,  Box   254 
Coronado,  Calif.  92118. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $84.84. 


A.  Joseph    Ashooh.    1957    E    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated    Credit   Bureaus,    Inc.,    6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex.  77074 
E.   (9)   $181.97. 


A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc.,  6009  Ritti- 
man  Plaza,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78218. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Third-Class  Users,  Suite  607, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc., 
234  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y    10036 
D.  (6)  $378.50.     E.  (9)  $378.50. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  TRW  Credit  Data 
5565  Sterrett  Place,  Suite  527,  Columbia  Md' 
21044. 

B.  TRW  Credit  Data,  100  Oceangate,  Suite 
800,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802. 

D.  (6)  $105.     E.  (9)  $77.15. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  N.  Bauman.  312  Barr  Building,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  White    Consolidated    Industries,    Inc., 
11770  Berea  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44111 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $550.13. 

A.  E.  Richard  Beckman.  63  Checkerberry 
Lane,  Framingham.  Mass.  01701. 

B.  Damon  Corp.,  115  Fourth  Avenue,  Need- 
ham  Heights.  Mass.  02194. 

D.  (6)  $480.    E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  R.  C.  Beerbower.  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell.  P.O.  Box  5463  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  89102. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Collectors   Association,   Inc 
4040   West  70th  Street,   Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55435. 

D.  (6)  $3,087.50.     E.  (9)  $1,303.10. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,673.     E.  (9)   $302.45. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  S.  Stanford  Way,  Whittier,  Calif.  90601. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1 140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  12th  and 
Hill.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp..  Worcester.  Mass. 
01608. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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D.  (6)  $3,866.66. 


A.  Boasberg,  Hewes.  Flnkelsteln  &  Klores, 
2101  L.  Street  NW.,  No.  906,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $10,749.99. 


A.  Christie  K.  Bohner,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.      E.  (9)  $376. 


A.  BOMA   International,    1221    Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.  (9)  $2,350. 

A.  Thomas  C.  BorzlUerl,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $203. 


A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625.      E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  N., 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Washington  98124. 

D.  (6)  $587.      E.  (9)  $794. 


A.  S.  Gail  Bramblett,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education   Association.    1201 
16th  St.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,256.35.      E.  (9)  $151.20. 


A.  Bread  For  the  World,  Inc.,  207  E.  16th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $117,196.35.      E.  (9)  $99,347.84. 


A.  Bregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay.,  1900  L. 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Air  Transport  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1709  New  York  Ave.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $825.      E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Gregman,  Abell,  Solter  &  Kay,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Washington  Psychiatric  Society, 
1700  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $650.      E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Betsy  Bretz,  706  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $377.44. 


A.  Belva  B.  Brissett.  1771  N  St.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Association   of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,406.25.      E.  (9)  $155.14. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employees.  815  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employees,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $26,461.06.     E.  (9)  $26,461.06. 


A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  317  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $195.31. 

A.  John  J.  Brown.  1126  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Richard  A.  Brown.  2030  Allen  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $340.25. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  Suite  1100,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Producers  for  Energy  Independ- 
ence, Suite  970,  Fourth  Financial  Center, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Travis  Taylor  Brown,  2525  49th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  T.  Brust,  Cromwell  Street,  Luke,  Md. 
21540. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $30.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckminster,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation,  12000  Lynn  Town- 
send  Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  46231. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $189.72. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6.)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  John  M.  Burdlck,  401  Sligo  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     £.  (9)  $89. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $371.     E.   (9)    $7.71. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $8. 


A.  James  L.  Burrldge,  10  Hardwlck  Place, 
Bockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

B.  F.M.C.  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  SiUte 
520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $623.15. 

A.  John  E.  Campbell.  American  Hospital 
Association,  1  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $220.40. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating.  1150  Conn.  Avenue  NW.,  No.  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  "European  &  Japanese  Na- 


tional   Shipowners'    Association.    30-32    St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  8E7r,  England. 
D.  (6)   $7,000.     E.   (9)   $338.49. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,953.30.     E.  (9)  $411.44. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  B.  Carroll,  Carroll,  Carroll  &  Butz, 
918  Onondaga  Savings  Bank  Building,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.  13202. 

B.  Diary  Farmer  Distributors  of  America, 
Chittenango,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $954.44. 

A.  Matthew  J.  Cary,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  John  L.  Casey,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  E.  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1841,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73101. 


A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  816  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arctic  Gas  Study  Co.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,501.25.     E.    (9)    $337.23. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  815  Connec- 
ticult  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co.,   P.O.  Box   1526, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  P.O. 
Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    $25,000.     E.   (9)    $1,992.25. 


A.  Linda  Chavez,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $6,500.     E.  (9)    $570.25. 

A.  James  M.  Childress,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $100. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources,, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $8,755.     E.   (9)    $6,021. 

A.  Carlton  S.  Clark,  1412  Gas  &  Electric 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  & 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)   $161.46. 

A.  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp.,  8530  West 
National  Avenue.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53227. 

E.  (9)   $765.15.  -^ 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
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Claims,  CO  Lone  Star  InAustrles 
Box  5060,  Greenwich,  Confi 


A.    Coalition    Against 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE. 
20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $p43.60 


^trlp    Mining,    317 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  iBth  and  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20(}05. 

B.  National  Association 
of  the  United  States,   IStlt 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2OC05. 

D.   (6)   $8,812.49.     E.   (9)   $2,992.94. 


>f  Home  Builders 
and  M  Streets, 


1717 


ShlQl 


A.  Jeffery    Cohelan 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Was 

B.  Group  Health  Assocl4tlon 
Inc.,    1717  Massachusetts 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  2003|B 

D.  (6)  $2,916. 


Massachusetts 

gton,  D.C.  20036. 

of  America, 

Ivenue  NW.,   No. 


A.  Rhea    L.    Cohen,    10 
Greenbelt,  Md.  20770. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  324  C  Str4et 
ton,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.  E.  (9)  $183. 


Qreendale   Place, 
SE.,  Washlng- 


A.  Cohen   &   Uretz,    1775 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vance,  Sanders  Exchan 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

E.   (9)    $221.59. 


1620  Eye   Street 


A.  Timothy  A.   Colcord, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  National  BankAmerlcai  d  Inc.,  555  Cali- 
fornia  Street,   San   Francis  :o.    Calif.    94126. 

D.    (6)    $6,875.     E.    (9)    $8  365.75. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1660  L 
inton,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp. 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $92  ) 


S  reet 


48  202 


A.  Marvin  K.   Collie,   2201 
tlonal  Bank  Building,  Hou.4:on 

B.  Vinson.  Elklns.  Searls. 
2100    First    City    National 
Houston.  Tex.  77002  (for: 
P.O.  Box  3.  Houston.  Tex.  770^1 

E.  (9)  $20.42. 


Brc  wn 


A.  Marvin   K.   Collie.   2201 
tlonal  Bank  Building.  Hous 

B.  Vlnston.    Elklns.    Sear 

Smith.  2100  First  Cltv 

Ing.  Houston,  Tex.   ffor  Joan 
Delivery  No.  2,  West  Grove, 

E.  (9)  $466.07. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill 
K  Street  NW..  Wa.shlngton 

B.  American  Feed 
tlon,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701 
20006. 

B.  American  Footwear 
tlon.  Inc.,  1611   North  Kent 
tlon.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)   $475. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  & 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle   Manufacturers 
America.  Inc.,  1101  15th 
Ington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $100 


Stn  et 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  & 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701 
20006. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel 
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,  Inc.,  P.O. 
.  06830. 


K   Street   NW., 
e  Fund,  1  Beacon 


NW.,  Wash- 

044  West  Grand 

!02. 

.34. 


First  City  Na- 

Tex.  77002. 

Cinnally  &  Smith, 

Bank    Building, 

ft  Root,  Inc., 

). 


First  City  Na- 

on.  Tex.  77002. 

s.    Connally    & 

Natlotal  Bank  Build - 

Stroud,  Rural 

Pa.). 


Edwards,  1666 
C.  20006. 
Manufafcturers  Assocla- 
I  Tlve,  Arlington, 


<S    Edwards,  1666 
Wishington,  D.C. 

Industries  Associa- 
Street.  Arling- 


Ed  wards.  1666 
Wkshington,   DC. 


Association   of 
NW.,  Wash- 


Edwards,  1666 
Wishlngton,  D.C. 


mittee,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Prank  Collins,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $225. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)   $43,195.33.     E.   (9)   $16,660.81. 

A.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compan- 
ies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 
D.   (6)    $3,150.     E.   (9)   $3,376. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  1200  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  48231. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $579.73. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  1608  Plttsfield  Lane,  Bowie 
Md.  20715. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md 
20031. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,060. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Cribben,  3104  Valley  Lane 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22044. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $1,750.     E.   (9)    $75.19. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Executive 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  014004,  Miami  Pla 
33131. 

E.   (9)    $19. 

A.  Robert  J.  Cushman,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $2,350.     E.   (9)    $429.14. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,680.     E.   (9)    $84. 


[ndustry  Com- 


A.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  49  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $1,063.36.  E.   (9)    $1,941.92. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $1,575.     E.   (9)    $620. 

A.  James  A.  Cook,  2311  West  El  Segundo 
Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  90250. 

B.  Ernest  W.  Hahn,  Inc.,  2311  West  El 
Segundo  Boulevard,  Hawthorne,  Calif.  90250. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $3,375.     E.   (9)    $150.45. 

A.  William  R.  Corson.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)   $6,358. 

A.  David  Cosson,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 
D.    (6)    $27,102.89.     E.    (9)    $21,646.60. 

A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $1,250. 

A.  Council  To  Save  the  Post  Card,  Suite 
700,  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

A.  John  A.  Couture,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $825.     E.   (9)   $199.91. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton,  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Dairy  Farmer  Distributors  of  America 
Chittenango,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)  $6,954.44. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $776.23. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  $85.94. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  in  Support  of  Existing  U.S. 
Tariff  Policy  with  Respect  to  Honey,  M-50  at 
SprlngviUe,  Onsted,  Mich.  49265 

E.   (9)  $121.29. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  Systems  of  America,  Inc.,  141 
Milk  Street  NW.,  Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.     E.  (9)  $860.25. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederation  Europeenne  de  LTndus- 
trle  de  la  Chaussure  (European  Confedera- 
tion of  Footwear  Industry) ,  Rue  du  Luxem- 
bourg 19— BTE  14,  1040  Bruxelles,  Belgium 

E.  (9)    $5.50. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mlcam-Ancl,  Milano,  Italy. 
E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr.,  418  East  Rosser  Ave- 
nue, P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines,  418  East 
Rosser  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  938,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  58501. 

E.   (9)    $1,113.97. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Atlantic  Time  Products,  St.  Croix,  V.I. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 
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A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
roydj  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Assocatlon,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Finance  Co..  Beneficial 
Building,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 


A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
rovd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  C.  I.  T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10022. 


A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Association, 
307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 


A.  Dawson.  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
rovd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc., 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Dawson,  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Davis  &  Hol- 
royd,  723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Vltex  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Amity  International  Corp.,  St.  Croix,  V.I. 


A.  Gaston  de  Beam,  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 


A.  Delson  &  Gordon,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mrs.  Mia  Le  Comte,  et  al..  Box  113,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  01252. 

E.  (9)   $8,090.91. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.90.     E.  (9)  $387.32. 


A.  L.  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline,  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  Station  Employes,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  HI.  60018. 

D.   (6)  $420.     E.   (9)  $341. 


A.   Disabled   Officers   Association.    1612   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)   $3,974.34. 


A.  DK  Con.sultant8,  Inc.,   918   16th   Street 
NW.,   Suite  402.  Washlneton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aberrant  Behavior  Center,  1250  Dallas 
Federal   Savlners  Tower.  Dallas,   Tex.,  75225. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $500. 


A.  DK  Consultant.^,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW,.  Suite  402,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B,  American  Committee  for  Shaare  Zedek 
Hosoltal,  6  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)   $2.78. 

A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Express,  2837  Sprankel,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $3,281.25.     E.    (9)    $3,281.25. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Helena  Vertac  Chenilcal  Co.,  6100  Poplar 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38137. 

D.  (6)   $1,020.26.     E.  (9)   $1,020.26. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Property  Owners, 
c/o  Mr.  David  Witts,  5353  First  International 
Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75270. 

D.  (6)  $19,946.76.     E.  (9)  $19,946.76. 


A.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Norton  Manufacturing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
9067,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38109. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  James  P.  Doherty,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  701, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $8,437.50 


A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  National  As- 
sociation. 1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $70.50.     E.  (9)  20.90. 


A.  John   C.   Doyle,   Jr.,   317   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Louise    C.    Dunlap,    317    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)  $2,937.50.     E.   (9)  $110.41. 


A.  John  H.  Dunne,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  David  P.  Dunning,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

E.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20049. 

D.   (6)    $508. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)   $750. 


A.  Clifford  E.  Edwards,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $217.     E.   (9)    $49. 


A.  Glenn  EUefson-Brooks,  7601  Tiverton 
Drive,  Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

B.  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $190. 

A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  &  Station  Employes,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $8,250.     E.   (9)    $1,652.4S. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $725. 

A.  John  W.  Emeigh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Energy  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1623  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.   (6)    $7,508.39.     E.   (9)    $15,807.64. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg,  1737  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Counselors,  225  Yale  Avenue,  Clar«- 
mont,  Calif.  91711. 

D.  (6)  $2,794.     E.  (9)  $497.20. 


A.  John  R.  Englehorn,  Box  948,  Stamford, 
Conn.  06904. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.26.     E.  (9)  $719.39. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $23,726.18.     E.  (9)  $44,695.85. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brock  Evans,  Sierra  Club,  824  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)   $277.30. 


A.  Constance  Everett,  5423  Harwood  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,385. 


A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMP  Box  30167, 
2837  Sprankel,  Memphis,  Tenn   38130. 
E.  (9)  $290,616.35. 

A.  Leon  Felix,  Jr..  National  Education  .Asso- 
ciation. 1419  Joan  Drive.  Palatine,  111.  60067. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,180.90.     E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  Bernard  Pensterwald.  Jr.,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Poods  Association, 
7727  South  Painter  Avenue,  Whittler.  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $216.20. 


A.  Bernard    A.    F^uersteln,    65    Brewster 
Road.  Scarsdale.  NY.  10583. 

B.  Delson  &  Gordon.  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017  (for  Mrs.  Mia  Le  Comte). 

D.  (6)  $8,076.96. 


A.  Charles  Louis  Flshman,  633  East  Capitol 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $23,500.     E.  (9)  $2,054.77. 


A.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald,  13174  Putnam 
Circle,  Woodbrldge,  Va.  22191. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $3,038.76. 
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A.  Susan  Garber  Flack,  1^16  H  Street  KW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  E 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  875 


Pe4eratlon,    1616    H 
C.  20006. 


A.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  2C0Oi 

B.  Consumer  Federation 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washingtb: 

D.  (6)  $1,587.     E.  (9)  $10C 


1012  14th  Street 

of  America.  1012 
n,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Greg  N.  Friberg,  918 
Suite   402,   Washington,   D. 

B.  DK   Consultants,  Inc. 
NW.,   Suite  402,  Washingt 


:6th  Street  NW., 
.   20006. 

918   16th   Street 
OH,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris, 
pelman.   600   New  Hampsh|re 
Washington,   D.C.   20037. 

B.  1ST.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Washington     Avenue,     SUv 
20516. 


Shrlver  &  Kam- 
Avenue    NW., 


.  Laqueur,  2100 
;r     Spring,     Md. 


A.  Gary   R.   Frlnk,    2506 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003' ' 

B.  The  National  Committee 
No-Fault,  2506  Virginia  Avenue 
ington,  D.C.  20037. 


Virginia  Avenue 


for  Effective 
NW.,  Wash- 


A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  900  l7th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bani, 
elation,  1  Chase  Manhattan  J 
N.Y.  10015. 

D.   (6)   $642.     E.   (9)   $2,76^.48. 


National  Asso- 
Plaza,  New  York 


A.  Jeffrey  A.  Frltzlen,  Clark 
Corp..  1150  Connecticut  Av(nue, 
1005,  Washington,  D.C.  2003? 

B.  Clark  Oil  &  Refining 
National  Avenue,  Milwaukee 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $255.1! 


Oil  &  Refining 
NW.,  Suite 

Corp.,  8530  West 
Wis.  53227. 


A.  Full  Employment  Actfcn 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washlngto  i 
D.  (6)  $7,550.     E.  (9)  $29 


26  26 


A.  David  C.  Fullerton. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  National  Telephone  Co<  perati 
atlon,  2626  Pennsylvania  Aviiue 
ington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Margaret   Gehres,    1957 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  Genera 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Leo  J.  Oehrlg.  American 
elation,  1  Farragut  Square 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Hospital 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive 

D.   (6)   $3,007.68.     E.   f9) 


A.  John  Gentille,  1957  E  St 
ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General 
America.    1957    E    Street    NV ' 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Louis  Gerber.  1925  K 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications    Work 
1925  K  Street  NW 

D.   (6)  $3,333.30     E.   (9)  $3J419 


A.  James   M.    Gibson,   956 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association 
Services,  956  North  Monroe 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)  $2,183.75. 


A.  Caesar  A.  Giolito.  1700 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 
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of   America. 
Washington,  DC.  20006 
.41. 


North   Monroe 

for     Uniformed 
Street,  Arlington, 


1  Ith  Street  NW., 


B.  American  PsychUtrlc  Association,  1700  B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users    1725 

18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  K  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C   20006 

E.   (9)  $2,025.  D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Martin  J.  Gleason,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $7,644.     E.   (9)  $100. 


A.  Jack    Golodner,    1990    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $310. 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Profes- 
sional Employees,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Carl  F.  Graham.  7575  East  Pulton  Road, 
Ada,  Mich.  49355. 

B.  Amway  Corp.,  7575  East  Fulton  Road, 
Ada,  Mich.  49355. 

D.  (6)   $233.     E.  (9)   $359. 


A.  James  W.  Green,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,210.25.     E.    (9)    $481.80. 


A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald,  American  Hospi- 
tal Association,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.    (6)    $963.18.     E.    (9)    $212.97. 

A.  Theodore  R.  Groom,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insiu-ance  Co. 
Taxation  of  Pension  Funds. 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Theodore  R.  Groom,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $24,551.65.     E.    (9)    $24,551.65. 


A.  Gun  Owners  of  America,  951  Arden  Way, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95815. 

D.  (6)   $19,736.50.     E.  (9)   $36,604.82. 


A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049 

D.  (6)   $294. 


A.  Loyd  Hackler,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $110. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111   West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

A.  Keith  Halliday,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd.,  Belize 
City,  Belize  (Central  America). 

D.  (6)  $8,767.86. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.  and 
Azucarera  Naclonal,  S.A.,  Panama  City,  Pan- 
ama. 

D.  (6)   $3,040.14.     E.   (9)   $6.49. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $90.14. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Socledad  Agricola  e  Industrial  San  Car- 
los, S.A.,  Compania  Azucarera  Valdez,  S.A., 
Azucarera  Tropical  Americana.  S.A.,  Taba- 
buela  Industrial  Azucarera,  C.A.,  Ecuador 

E.  (9)  $8.40. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean 
Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

D.   (6)   $8,767.86.     E.  (9)   $22.66. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  Inc.,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc.. 
4235  28th  Avenue,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
20031. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C   20036 

D.  (6)   $3,710.50.     E.  (9)   $75. 


A.  William  C.  Hart,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchaln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807 

D.    (6)    $612.50.     E.   (9)    $885.15. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hash,  American  Hospital 
Association,  1  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,164.06.    E.  (9)  $190.83. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $216.94. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  ni.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Barbara  Heller,  317  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $1,030.     E.    (9)    $1,945.74. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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A.  Jack  E.  Herlngton,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,600.     E.  (9)  $3,943.68. 

A.  Herrick,  Allen,  Davis,  Bailey  &  Snyder, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  No.  706,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  La  Salle   Street,   Chicago,  111.   60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.     E.  (9)  $115.09. 


A.  Janet  Hleber,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 


A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  1900  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Closed-End  Investment 
Cos.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $805. 


A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  1900  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Housing  Finance  Agency, 
1120  N  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  1900  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maremont  Corp.,  New  England  Division, 
Box  111.  Saco.  Maine  04072. 

A.  Arthur  Hintze,  1957  E  Stret  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Aceoclatlon, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2036. 

E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  William  H.  Hoffman,   1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Austin  B.  Hogan.  Jr..  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,740.47.     E.  (9)  $564.42. 


A.  Arthur  L.  Howard,  6801  Industrial  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)  $31.95.     E.  (9)  $2.60. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $549. 


A.  Edward  L.  Hule,  4630  Montgomery  Ave- 
nue, Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Inc.,  Suite  200,  4630  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $5,115.39.     E.  (9)  $153.93. 


A.  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  11  Du  Pont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  11  Du  Pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $508.04. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  Paulson  &  Hum- 
phreys, 5272  River  Road,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016. 

B.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association, 
P.O.  Box  204,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantilly,  Va. 
22021. 

D.  (6)  $12,935. 


A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley,  Suite  602,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Club  Association,   Suite  602, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Deborah  Imle,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,281.25.      E.  (9)  $150.21. 


A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa.  19101. 


A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  489  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.37.      E.  (9)  $5,660. 

A.  INTALCO  Aluminum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Ferndale,  Wash.  98218. 

E.  (9)  $390. 


A.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $4,700. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


A.  David  L.   Ivey,   1101    17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,687.50.     E.   (9)    $25.87. 


A.  Deborah  Jacobs,  706  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League.  706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $288. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $925.     E.    (9)    $316.50. 


A.  E.  A.  Jaenke,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Gary  L.  Jarmin,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $3,124.94. 


A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper,  520  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  520  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)    $11,596.16. 


A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington.  Del.  19807. 

D.   (6)   $175.     E.   (9)    $130.83. 

A.  Nicholas  Johnson,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Citizens  Communications 
Lobby,  P.O.  Box  19101,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  David  Johnston,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Ernest  W.  Jones,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr..   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  720.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,   100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $527.11. 


A.  John  B.  Kelley,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  King  Street,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

D.   (6)     $1,300.     E.   (9)    $515. 


A.  Kennedy,  Holland,  DeLacy  &  Svoboda, 
1900  One  First  National  Center,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben,  63d  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68106. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $275. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

D.   (6)   $14,000.     E.   (9)    $3,828.96. 


A.  John  V.  Kenny,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
615,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  affiliated  com- 
panies. 

D.  (6)  $4,565.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  T.  Michael  Kerr,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1626  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,015.     E.   (9)    $11.85. 

A.  Carl  P.  Kettler,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.     E.  (9)  $702.76. 

A.  Gibson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $1,622. 
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A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  1709  Nfew  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2000( . 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,117.50.     E.   (9)    4201.40. 


A.  Paul  K.  Klrkpatrlck,  Jr .  1000  Ouachita 
National  Bank  Building,  Mcnroe,  La.  71201. 

B.  National  Association  o;  Manufacturers 
of  Agricultural  Trailers,  lac,  421  North 
Crockett  Street,  Sherman,  T^x.  75090. 

E.  (9)  $10.77. 


A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  311,  \i*ashlngton 
20005.  ^ 

B.  Biscuit  &  Crackers  Madufacturers 
soclatlon,    1660  L  Street,   W  ishlngton 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $106.45 


^soclates,  1165 
,  D.C. 

As- 
D.C. 


A.  Robert  L.  Koob,  Koob 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  311, 
20005. 

B.  Morton-Norwich    

North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $642. 


Associates,  1155 
W  ashlngton,  D.C 


Prodi  lets 


19. 


A.  Louis   C.   Kramp   & 
Street    NW.,    Suite    420 
20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38118. 

D.   (6)    $1,225. 


Assxjlates,   1819  H 
Wa  ihlngton,    D.C. 


liamar  Avenue, 


A.  Joseph  A.  Kuchler,  American  Hospital 
Association.  1  Farragut  Squan  South,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611 

D.   (6)    $215.38     E.   (9)    $27.^0. 


A.  Dan  Kuykendall,  918   16 
Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  DK  Consultants,  Inc.. 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 


;h  Street  NW., 
:  0006. 

16th  Street 
.C.  20006. 
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A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Lalme,  National 
Association,  245  Northampton 
boro,  N.J.  08046. 

B.  National    Education 

16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (6)  $3,180.90.    E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Lake  Carriers  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohjo  44113. 


A.  Harry  J.  Lambeth,  725  15 
Suite   700,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CouncU  To  Save  the  Post 
725  15th  Street  NW. 

D.   (6)    $255. 


A.  Lane  &  Edson.  1800  M 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Leased 
tlon.   Suite  400   South,   1800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $450. 


A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1909  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teacher ;  Association  ' 
American  Association  of  Retiree  Persons,  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.^.  20049 

D.    (6)    $283.     E.    f9)    $72.23. 


A.  Frederick    C.    Langenber^ 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  21)036 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Clifford   LaPlante.   955 
North  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  2()024 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box 
Wash.  98124. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $177. 
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i.    Inc.,    110 
lU.  60606. 


Education 
Drive,  Wining - 

Association,    1201 
D.C.  20036. 


h  Street  NW., 
:  10005. 

C  ard,  Suite  700, 
Washlngt  m,  D.C.  20005. 


Stri  et  NW.,  Suite 


Hoi  islng 


M 


Assocla- 
Street  NW., 


1000    16th 


Institute,  1000 
C.  20036. 


L'|;nfant   Plaza 
3707,  Seattle. 


A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir 
Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.   (6)    $3,825. 

A.  Susannah  Lawrence,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Consumer  Action  Now,  Inc.,  49  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $231.20.     E.    (9)    $231.20. 

A.  John  H.  Leach  II,  P.O.  Box  11125,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92711. 

B.  Let  The  People  Be  Heard  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  1125,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92711. 

D.   (6)    $852.     E.   (9)    $1,260. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  i\sEo- 
clatlon,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  David  M.  Lenny.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  133  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 


B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20036 

D.  (6)  $435.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Dale  Lestlna,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $5,005.35.     E.   (9)    $264.99. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letorney,  National  Education 
Association,  112  Union  Street,  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  02190. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Sreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,336.90.     E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $45,322.93.     E.   (9)   $36,959.90. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $942.31.     E.  (9)  $1,048.78. 


A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
No.  1004,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street,  Dallas.  Tex 
75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Ronald  M.  Marcus,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Carl  Marcy,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE, 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  1511  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents  (PIA), 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20005* 

E.  (9)   $1,750. 

A.  John    B.    Martin,    1909    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049 

D.  (6)   $517 


A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy,  National  Education 
Association,  3951  Snapfinger  Parkway,  De- 
catur, Ga.  30032. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)     $3,180.90.     E.    (9)     $75. 

A.  Anthony  Ma7zocchl.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  on.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street  Den- 
ver. Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,900.     E.  (9)  $318.50. 


A.   Loews   Corp.,   666   Fifth   Avenue,   New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 
E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, One  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611 

D.   (6)   $1,346.73.     E.  (9)   $135.94. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Co-operative  Bank 
League,  225  Franklin  Street.  Boston.  Uaea 
02110. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  C.  Lance  Lujan,  1201  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)  $4,525.85.     E.   (9)  $181.97. 

A.  James  E.  Lyons,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  J   R.  McAlpln,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp..  Suite  419.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $360.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Gardner  S.  McBrlde.  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  BOMA  international.  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Wai;hlngton.  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  315, 
Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   $300. 


A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $3,999.99. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,Washlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,030.     E.  (9)  550.95. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.90     E.  (9)  $683.65. 
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A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1619  Massachiisetts  A.  Christopher  Monek,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  D.  (6)  $18,095.     E.  (9) $516.41. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Washington,  D.C.  20006.                                                                                      

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association,  B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  A.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chrls- 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing-  America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  tlan  Associations.  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
ton,  DC.  20036.  D.C.  20006.  N.Y.   10007. 

D.  (6)   $7,875.     E.   (9)   $1,318.94.                                                                     E.   (9)  $11,159.99. 


A.    Howard    Moore.    1957    E    Street    NW., 


A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street  Washington,  D.C.  20006.                                                A.  National    Campaign   To  Stop   the   B-1 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.     Associated     General     Contractors     of     Bomber,    318    Massachiisetts    Avenue    NE., 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con-  America,    1957    E   Street    NW..   Washington,     Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815   16th  D.C.  20006. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.   (6)  $7,387.06.     E.   (9)  $7,187.17. 


D.  (6)  $7,401.90     E.  (9)  $469.44. 


A.  Frank  M.  McManus,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Can  Manufacturers  institute,  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $124.03. 


A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6).  $588.     E.  (9)  $21.66. 


A.  National  Citizens  Communications  Lob- 
by, P.O.  Box  19101,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $236.     E.  (9)   $203.61. 


A.  Robert  M.  Morris,  341  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 

A.  Margaret  E.  McNamara,   100  Maryland     Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  E.  (9)  $686.56. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World,  100  Mary-  

land   Avenue   NE.,   Washington,   D.C.   20002.         A.   Christopher  M.  Mould.   1666  Coimectl- 
D.  (6)  $2,242.26.  cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  815  16th  Street     tlan  Associations  291  Broadway,  New  York, 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $911,982.88.     E.   (9)  $4,031.69. 


A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 237  Southern  Bunding,  1425  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $2177. 


A.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)    $18,271.05.     E.   (9)    $13,269.27. 


NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.90.     E.  (9)  $562.08. 


A.  Faye  L.  Mench.  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $115. 


N.Y.  10007. 
D.   (6)   $270. 

A.  Karen  Mulhauser,   706  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League, 
706  7th  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $464. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421   New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Western  RaUroad  Association.  222  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,576.67.     E.  (9)  $631.73. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.,  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,375.     E.  (9)  $2,323.70. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Rosemary  G.  Murray,  1800"K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E,  (9)  $396.17. 


A.    National   Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $57,615.20.     E.   (9)    $16,375.90. 


A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $596,266.60.     E.  (9)  $3,937.94. 


A.  John    J.    Nangle,    1625    I   Street   NW.,  

Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  A.   National  Forest  Products  Association. 

B.  National    Association    of    Independent  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngon. 
Insurers,   2600  River  Road,   Des  Plaines,  111.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $150.  D.  (6)    $3675.     E.   (9)    $10,211.66. 


A.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League,         A.  National   Franchise    Association   Coali- 
RRrvirna^ods,"lnc:.  P.O.  BOX  2636,  Hous-     ^°Lo^«^^^^^    ^'''''   ^^  '    Washington,    D.C.     tlon    242  North  W  1,  ^^,  p.o.  box  773E. 


ton,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $361.41. 


20003. 

D.   (6)    $27,238.     E.  (9)   $12,718.64. 


A.  Harriet  Miller,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $391.47.     E.    (9)    $615.05. 


Wheeling,  in.  60090. 

D.  (6)  $4,450.     E.  (9)  $4,224. 

A.  The  National  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  400  South,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $460. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance-  A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 

ment  of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

York,  N.Y.  10019.  E.  (9)   $5,621.73. 

D.    (6)    $23,328.92.     E.    (9)    $23,664.32.  

A.     National     Rehabilitation    Association, 

A.    National    Association    for    Uniformed  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 

Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington,  D.C.  20005. 

Va.  22201.  D.  (6)   $5,059.     E.  (9)   $1,100. 

A    T>i         ncii,        ioTTTt        tt  !-•       a  D.    (6)    $44,488.38.     E.    (9)    $12,795.46.  

n      M^'^w    i,    •.       r.^^  Hampshire  Ave-                                        ^    National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

nue  NW.,  wasnmgton  D.C.                                         ^   National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe-  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

A  °  ^°'^V'^Jf^^7^^'  ^J^o^^^"^**""     cialists.  Suite  200,  4630  Montgomery  Avenue.  D.C.  20036. 

Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002.                  Washington.   D.C.   20014.  D.  (6)   $211,559.97.     E.  (9)   $100,208.69. 


A.  Lester  F.  MUler.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $217.     E.  (9)  $32. 


A.    Richard    M.    Mlllman,    1730    M    Street 
NW.,  Suite  908.  Washington,  D.C 


D.  (6)  $63,259.20.     E.  (9)  $5,269.32. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocla- 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  tlon.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 

B.   National    CouncU    of   Senior   Citizens,  of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Ington,  D.C. 

Inc.,   1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  D.  (6)  $9,785.     E.  (9)  $3,593.09. 

20005.  D.  (8)  $98,332.19.    E.  (9)  $54,509.15.                                                          

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $583.42.                                                                    A.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 

A.  National    Association    of    Independent  ation.  9001   W.  Braddock  Road,  Springfield. 

A     Clarence    MitcheU.    NAACP,    733    16th  Lumbermen,  1060  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing-  Va.  22151. 

Street    NW.,    Suite    410,    Washington,    D.O.  ton,  D.C.  20036.  D.  (6)  $1,769.62.     E.  (9)  $1,769.62. 

20005.  D.   (6)  $34,876.46.     E.   (9)  $27,769.61.                                                         

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance-                                           A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 

ment  of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New  A.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

York,  NY.  10019.  of  America,  Inc.,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.  Chicago.  lU.  60646.  D.  (6)   $2,186.80.     E.  (9)   $2,966.60. 
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A.  National  Telephone  Caoperatlve  Associ- 
ation, 2626  Pennsylvania  A^fenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $1,225. 


A.   National    Woman's   dhrlstlan 
ance  Union,  1730  Chicago  ^venue 


111.  60201. 

D.   (6)   $1,351.75.     E.   (9) 


A.  A.  S.  Nemlr  Associates,  w 
sylvanla  Building,  Washing  o 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcotiol 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $46b 


A.  Billy  C.  Newbold,  1156 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  _ 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $10C . 


15th  Street  NW., 

ikiglneers  Council, 
713,  Washington, 


A.  Frank  Newham,  1750 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter 
atlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Av 
ington,  D.C. 


P  Jnnsylvanla  Ave- 

Carrlers'  Assocl- 
mue  NW.,  Wash- 


A.  H.W.  Newman,  927 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Association,  927  South 
Arlington,  Va.  22204. 


So  ith  Walter  Reed 


Chl?f  Petty  Officers 
Walter  Reed  Drive, 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Assi 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
20036. 

9.  (D)  $100. 


New  Hampshire 
"   20036. 

1303    New 
Washington,   D.C. 


DC. 
Assocla  tion 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg.  Jr 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  500,  Wafi 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O 
Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $5. 


n[)l 


Pennsylvania 

Washln^n,  D.C.  20006. 

1919,  Detroit, 


B<x 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  500, 

B.  Dana  Corp.,  P.O  Box 
48697. 


10  K) 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr., 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  500 

B.  Gulf  OU   Corp.,  P.O 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $5. 


17)1 


17(1 


A.  Carl  A.  Nordberg,  Jr..  1 . 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  500.  Washln(  t 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Northwest   Energy   Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 


A.  William  B.  O'Connell.  1 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  oi 
clatlons.  Ill  East  Wacker  Drl  'e 
60601. 

D.  (6)   $337.50. 


A.  Richard    C.    OHare.    llfeo    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20pO5 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  A. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  n 


Amei  lea 


A.  Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.  (6)  $6,500.     E.  (9)  $628 


A.  John  F.  O'Neal,  600  New 
nue  NW.,  Suite  952.      „ 

B.  Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods 
East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Suite 
111.  60604. 
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Temper - 

Evanston. 


Fletcher,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Suite  201.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn  NY 
11232.  '    ' 

D.   (6)    $552.50. 


$1,974.44. 


Suite  1230  Penn- 
n,  D.C.  20004. 
Institute,  Rio 


D.  (6)  $705.     E.  (9)  $323.52. 

A.  Charles  J.  Orasin,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,769.24.  

A.  Edward  R.  Osan-^1321  South  Carolina  Fa^n-^^uitding^WashJSg^n^^r*  '^•• 
Avenue  SE.,  No.  3,  Washington,  D.C.  20003.  b    Bermuda      nVnartm-^t      „7     '-,.       . 

B.  Save  the  Dunes  council.  P.O.  BOX  863,  H^iftoTBefmu?^                               ^°"'"''™' 
Chesterton,  Ind.  46304.  D    }m   '*7ft«? 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $700.04.  ^^'    *^'^^^- 


A.  J.  Denis  OToole.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,781.25.     E.  (9)  $791.61, 

A.  Pack  River  Co.,  425  Peyton  Building. 
Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

E.  (9)    $7,352.50. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  William  G.  Painter,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,112.40. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,437.80.     E.   (9)    $290.94. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Denver   Water   Department,    144    West 
Calfax  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $14,250. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil   Corp.,   P.O.   Box   1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York    NY 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


17)1 


Pennsylvania 

Washln^n,  D.C.  20006. 

,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Pennsylvania 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

qox   1166,  Pitts- 


1  Pennsylvania 

on,  D.C.  20006. 

California  Street,  San 


P.O.   Box    1526, 


1  East  Wacker 

Savings  Asso- 
1,  Chicago,  111. 


333  North 
60601. 


9p5   15th  Street 

Realtors,    925 
O.C.  60611. 
2). 


r  ampshire  Ave- 

Washlngt  dh,  D.C.  20037. 

iVJundatlon,  14 

1010,  Chicago, 


A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378 

E.   (9)   $2,200. 

A.  Grant  C.  Plnney,  730  North  Balsam 
Street,  Rldgecrest,  Calif.  93555. 

B.  Sierra  Sands  Unified  School  District,  730 
North  Balsam  Street,  Rldgecrest,  Calif.  93555. 

A.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 
E.   (9)    $42.50. 

A.  John  Post,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell,  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20004. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle,  Farmer  & 
Ewing.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.c! 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle,  Parmer  & 
Ewing,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washinirton 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI.  60670 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis,  Holman  & 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Ski  Areas  Association.  99  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Princess    Hotels    International,     1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries,    Inc.,    401 
North   Main   Street,   Winston-Salem,   NC 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW, 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,   Inc.,   P.O.  Box  900, 
Edison,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $3.20. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Security    Pacific    National    Bank,    333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

n.   (6)    $206.25. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Leasing  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  7722,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Company  &  Miller 
Redwood  Co.,  315  Pacific  Building,  Portland. 
Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Uranium  Enrichment  Associates,  1620  I 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $55,730.     E.  (9)  $674.45. 

A.  James  H.  Rathlesberger,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  501,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $12.07. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  l  East  67th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,251.42.  E.  (9)  $64,061.19. 
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A.  Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association, 
P.O.  Box  204,  14650  Lee  Road,  Chantllly,  Va 
22021. 

E.  (9)  $12,935. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  Pan  Am  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)   $600. 

A.  Pratt  Pemmel,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $486.90. 

A.  Rentar  Industries,  160  Central  Park 
South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $2,096. 


A.  Reserve  Oflicers  Association  of  United 
States,  One  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1657.90.    E.  (9)  $2068.59. 


A.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  4400  Lincoln  Boulevard, 
Suite  155,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73105. 

B.  Aerospatiale,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $575.     E.  (9)   $379.87. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 1  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2OOO6. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $246.15.    E.  (9)  $11.22. 

A.  Pamela  Rich,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 


A.  Warren   S.   Richardson.    1957   E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,060. 


A.  James    W.    Riddell,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James    W.    Riddell,     723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek 
Mich. 


A.  James  W.  Riddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D-  (6)  $3,000. 

A  James  w.  Riddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B^  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  Riley,   15th  and  M  Streets  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

a  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
Of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $787.51.     E.  (9)  $1.77. 

A.  John  R.  Rivers.  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, 1  Farragut  Square  South,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 


B.     American    Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,215.47.     E.  (9)  $238.88. 

A.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  401   North  Main 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

E.  (9)  $2,740. 

A.  James  C.  Roberts,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Robert  Robertson,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Lumbermen,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,461.49.     E.  (9)  $1,012.73. 

A.  Ron  Robinson,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation; P.O.  Box  558,  Mercer  Island,  Wash 
98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,180.90.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  724,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,380. 


A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  313  Cambridge  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Vetco  Offshore  Industries.  Inc.,  5808 
Telephone  Road,  Suite  201,  Ventura.  Calif 
93003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nathaniel  Rogg,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $3,101.20.     E.    (9)    $136.95. 

A.  Perry  A.  Russ,  901  N.  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists  &  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists,  901  N.  Washington 
Street,   Alexandria,   Va.   22314. 

A.  C.  Hill  Rylander,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
10038. 

E.  (9)    $6,303.73. 

A.  Henry  Schacht,  3100  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100  Ferry 
Building,   San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106 

D.    (6)    $2,850.     E.   (9)    888.73. 


A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

E.    (9)    $2,181.60. 

A.  Frank  Schneller,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  909,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior  Farming 
Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  William  H.  Schweitzer,  805  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Baker.  Hostetler,  Frost  &  Towers,  805 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005  (for  Soap  &  Detergent  Association) .  475 
Park  Avenue  South,  at  32d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 


D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY. 
11232. 

E.   (9)    $552.50. 

A.  Roger  D.  Semerad,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $80. 


A.  Leo  Seybold.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,476.     E.   (9)    $139.44. 

A.  Yvonne  L.   Shafer,  National  Education 
Association,     c/o     Classroom     Teachers    of 
Dallas,  3816  San  Jacinto  Street,  Dallas,  Tex 
75204. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C    20036. 

D.  (6)    $2,501.30.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  Steven  Shamburek,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pur  Merchants  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jowanda  Shelton,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.    (6)    $4,100. 


A.  Jewell  R.  Shepperd.  National  Board  of 
YMCA,  1666  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.   (6)    $40. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  II 00  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)  $2,526.25.     E.  (9)  $888.81. 

A.  Nelson  T.  Shields,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  to  Control  Handguns, 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Anthony  T.  Shtogren,  8130  Boone  Bou- 
levard, Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  DATRON  (Data  Transmission  Co.),  8130 
Boone  Boulevard,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Slegel,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County  & 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $5,186.     E.  (9)  $196.69. 
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A.  Mark   S.   Sigurski.    1776 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  1776  }■ 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  2000  I 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $15C 


A.  SUversteln   &   Mulleis,    1776   K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  General  American 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza, 


T  ansportatlon   Co., 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Talniadge  E.  Simpkin: 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
diana  Avenue  NW. 

E.   (9)   $400.83. 


100  Indiana  Ave- 
20001. 
Cbmmlttee,  100  In- 
Washiigton,  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Jean   Head  Slsco.   16^6   H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  dIc.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr. 
Suite  220.   Washington. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100 
vard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9) 


1775 


K  Street  NW., 
D|C.   20006. 
Saj  ita  Monica  Boule- 
>0067. 
$267.55. 


A.  Hall  Sisson,  1925  K 
ton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washljigton 

D.    (6)    $3,333.30.     E.    (9 


Street  NW.,  Washlng- 

of  America, 
D.C.  20006. 

$3,424.77. 


1:25 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat. 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturer; 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $97.50.     E.    (9)    $|2 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  8 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  American  Horse  Couicil 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,  C 

D.   (6)    $5,500.     E.   (9)    81,123.11. 


Herlong,  1700  K 
p.  20006. 

,   Inc.,   1700   K 


A.  Smathers.  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Association  of  Amerlcin 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington 

D.   (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)    $40 


A.  Smathers.  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  Bankers  Joint  Stock 
waukee.  Wis. 

E.    (9)    $4.87. 


A.  Smathers.  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW..   Washington. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast 
Street,  St.  Augustine,  Fla 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9) 


$14 


A.  Smathers.  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

B.  National  Hockey  Leagv  e 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $1,^2.78. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D 

B.  Oscar   Dooley   Associates 
First  Federal  Building.  Mlapil 

E.  (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  & 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DjC 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  Pennzol 
2967,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  89.3k 


A.  John  M.  Snyder,   172 1 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003  ! 
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K  Street  NW., 
20006. 
Street  NW.,  Suite 


K  Street  NW., 
.  20005. 

of  America,  Inc., 
900,  Washington, 


Herlong,  1700  K 
C.  20006. 

Railroads,  1920 
D.C.  20006. 
.63. 


Herlong,   1700  K 
.C.   20006. 
I^nd  Bank  of  Mll- 


Herlong,   1700  K 
.C.   20006. 
Ral*vay  Co.,  1  Malaga 
32084. 
.06. 


Herlong,  1700  K 
C.  20006. 
2  Pennsylvania 


Herlong,  1700  K 
C.  20006. 

Room   2650. 
Fla.  33131. 


Herlong,  1700  K 

20006. 
Place,  P.O.  Box 


DeSales  Street 


B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Bellefield  Office  Park, 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151,  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $4,050. 


A.  Leland  R.  Sorteberg,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $217.     E.  (9)  $16. 


A.  Girardeau  A.  Spann,  Public  Citizen,  Inc., 
2000  P  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  Box  19404,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Wilbur  D.  Sparks.  1815  North  Port  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Condltionlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $624.     E.  (9)  $185. 


A.  Larry  N.  SpUler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Robert  H.  Starkey.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letters  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $217.     E.  (9)  $11. 


A.  George  E.  Steele,  Jr.,  Steele  &  TTtz,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Zoological  Action  Committee.  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $8,500. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart.  Hoffman-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc..  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp., 
511  Westminster  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
471,  Sandersville,  Ga.  31082. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $30. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Central  States  Health  &  Life  Company  of 
Omaha.  Howard  at  I8th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr 
68102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
140  Garden  Street,  Harford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corp., 
299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30302. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eq\iltable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Preeport 
Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $30. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Thornall  Street,  Edi- 
son, N.J.  08817. 

D.   (6)    $1,000     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  Springfield.  Mass. 
01101. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $5. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brerman,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  520 
Broad  Street.  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $5. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
Broadway  at  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Companies. 
550  Pharr  Road  NE.,  Suite  605,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30305. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.(9)    $200. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
501  Boyston  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Thlele  Kaolin  Co.,  Kaolin  Road.  Sanders- 
ville. Ga.  31082. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $30. 
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A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Oakland,  Calif.  94614. 

E.  (9)  $105. 


A.  Fred  Tammen,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street.  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $300. 


Suite   1450,   600   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $975. 

A.  Wald,    Harkrader    &    Ross,    1320    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19101. 


A.    Taxation    With    Representation,    2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 
D.  (6)  $6,656.99.     E.  (9)  $11,904.76. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson,  Lleben- 
good  &  Crawford,  First  American  Center, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,702.     E.    (9)  $1,164.77. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty;  CNA  Financial 
Corp.;  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States;  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.:  IDS  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.;  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Prudential  Insurance  Co.;  Re- 
serve Life  Insurance  Co.;  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.;  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

E.  (9).  $830.89. 


A.  Alan  S.  Ward,  805  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Baker,  Hostetler,  Frost  &  Towers,  805 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
(for  the  Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  475 
Park  Avenue  South  at  32d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016). 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  75  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)   $9,000. 


A.  Leonard  Warner,  P.O.  Box  100,  Ashburn, 
Va.  22011. 

B.  Len  Warner,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Ash- 
burn, Va.,  22011. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $1,630. 


A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
E.  (9)   $1,208.39. 


A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
&  Station  Employes,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (61    $5,250.     E.   (9)    $1,922.26. 

A.  W.  M.  Travarrow,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp..  27777  Franklin 
Road.   Southfield,   Mich.   48076. 

D.   (6)  $4,875.     E.   (9)  $417.50. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  1411  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Nancy  B.  Usera,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Collectors  Association,  Inc. 
4040  West  70th  Street,  Minneapolis.  Minn 
55435. 

D    (6)  $1,824.     E.   (9)  $1,303.10 


A.  Ra:"  Wax,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
No.  3,  Gatesville,  Tex.  76528. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Conunltteemen,  c/o  Robert  L.  Melbern,  Route 
3,  Gatesville.  Tex.  76528. 

E.  (9)   $142.60. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists. 500  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Suite 
836,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 


A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Permsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated   Credit  Bureaus,   Inc.,   6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex.  77036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sand  Springs  Home,  c/o  E.  J.  Doerner. 
1200  Atlas  Life  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $3,400. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Skyway-to-Hlghway,  Inc.,  901  Eighth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,055. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment  Association, 
Inc.,  Suite  1220,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


B.  WlUiam  H.  Sullivan.  Jr..  500  Neponset 
Avenue,  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122 
E.  (9)  $80.29. 

A.  Carol  Werner,  706  Seventh  Street  SE 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League 
706  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington  DC 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,131. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Gordon  A.  Whitt,  6801  Industrial  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)    $1,008.54.     E.   (9)    $166.30. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wlechmann,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

E.  (9)    $124.20. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Medicorp,  Inc.,  ill  Presiden- 
tial Boulevard,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $36. 

A.  WUliams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangor  Punta  Operations,  Inc..  l  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc.,  Box  3,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $160. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wm.  T.  Burton  Industries.  Inc..  101 
North  Huntington  Street,  Sulphiw,  La.  70663. 

E.  (9)    $15. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Estee  Lauder.  Inc..  767  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  AMF  Box  30167, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38180. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude,  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  648-A  Dauphlne  Court. 
Elk  Grove  Village,  111.  60007. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D-   (6)  $3,180.90.     E.    (9)  $75. 

A.  Marcos  von  Golhman.  6700  Belcrest 
Road.  Suite  625,  Hyattsvlle,  Md.  20782. 

B.  Guyana  Airways  Corp.,  6700  Belcrest 
Road,  Suite  625,  Hyattsvllle,  Md.  20782. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron,  6204  White  Oak  Lane, 
Tamarac,  Fla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Association. 


A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  Aluminum  Association,  750  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,040.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  William  B.  Welsh.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO.  1626  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,329.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ITT  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
19102. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $120.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jack  E.  Lawton  and  William  B.  Lawton, 
Route  2.  Box  816,  Sulphur,  La.  70663. 

E.  (9)  $82.60. 
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A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  11^0  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Infc 
cent  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 

D.  (6)  $3,100.     E.  (9)  $2^0 


A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  11^0  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land 
P.O.  Box  60350,  New  Orleans 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  llpo  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlon  Laboratories 
Ridge  Road,  Kansas  City, 


Inc.,  10236  Bunker 
:  ,10.  64137. 


A.  WUllams  &  Jensen,  11^0  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Martin  Ryan  Haley 
40  Central  Park  South,  Netv 

E.  (9)  $20. 


&  Associates,  Inc., 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Matilda  Grey  Trust,  I 
Charles,  La.  70601. 

E.  (9)   $15. 


IPO  17th  Street  NW., 
O.  Box  20001 ,  Lake 
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A.  wniiams  &  Jensen,  1 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association 
387.  Washington,  DC.  20044 

E.  (9)  $100. 


17th  Street  NW., 
of  Water  Cos.,  Box 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  Lumber  Co., 
Charles.  La.  70601. 


1^0  17th  Street  NW., 
P.O.  Box  P,  Lake 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SmithKllne  Corp.,  1; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19130. 

E.  (9)   $90. 


1^0  17th  Street  NW., 
5|00  Spring  Garden, 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  llfo  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Truck  Body  &  Equipment 
Inc.,  Suite  1220.  5330  Wisconsin 
Washington,  DC.  20015. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1] 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tyson  Foods,  Inc. 
111.  72764. 

E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  11 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson,    Elklns. 
Smith,  21st  Floor,  First 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.,  7t002 

E.  (9)  $90. 


ALL  VOLUNTEER  FOJiCE— CURRENT 
STATUS  AND  PROI 5PECTS— HI 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  tESENTATIVES 

■    Wednesday,  February  16.  1977 


Mr.   STEIGER.   Mr 
the  greatest  concerns 
imteer  Force  has  been 
would  be  representative 
pubhc  as  a  whole.  The 
ment's    transition 
Carter  administration 
Volunteer  Army   is 
sentative. 


,  360  North  Cres- 
Callf.  90210. 


&  Exploration  Co., 
.  La.  70160. 


Association, 
Avenue  NW., 


l|0  17th  Street  NW., 
Dr4wer  E.  Sprlngdale. 


i  0  17th  Street  NW.. 


Se  iris 

City 


Connally    & 
National  Bank 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ward  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  849.  Con- 
way, Ark.  72032. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Williams,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $125. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $489.40. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  Suite 
604,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Curtin  Wln.sor,  Jr.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  National 
Association,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.    (6)    $65.83.     E.    (9)    $22.51. 

A.  Irwin  Wolksteln,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 1  Farragut  Square,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $207.06.     E.   (9)    $10.40. 


A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $6,421.86.     E.   (9)    $1,664.35. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,269.     E.    (9)    $440.10. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  $750. 
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A.  Donald  P.  Zelfang,  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036' 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $497.50. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  &  Chest- 
nut, 208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColvUle  In- 
dian Reservation,  P.O.  Box  150,  Nespelem 
Wash.  99155. 

D.  (6)  $76.50.     E.  (9)  $12.02. 


A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle.  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Lummi  Tribe  of  Indians.  2616  Kwlna 
Road.  Belllngham,  Wash.  38225. 

E.  (9)  $1.06. 


A.  Ziontz.  Plrtle,  Morlsset.  Ernstoff  &  Chest- 
nut, 208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  115,  Neah 
Bay.  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)    $90.     E.   (9)    $10.04. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstofr  k 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  PO. 
Box  8,  Metlakatla,  Alaska  99926. 

E.  (9)  $1.06. 

A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building.  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe.  P.O. 
Box  128.  Lame  Deer,  Mont.  59043. 

D.   (6)    $10.     E.   (9)    $2.39. 


A.  Ziontz,  Plrtle,  Morlsset,  Ernstoff  & 
Chestnut,  208  Pioneer  Building,  600  First 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Suquamlsh  Indian  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  666, 
Suquamlsh,  Wash.  98392. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $10,240.     E.    (9)    $10,449.64. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack,  8802  Law  Court,  Spring- 
field. Va.  22152. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  Memphis  Inter- 
national Airport,  AMF  Box  30167,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38130. 

D.   (6)    $9,000.     E.    (9)    $1,245.30. 


A.  Paul   G.    Zurkowskl.   4720   Montgomery 
Lane,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Information  Industry  Association,  4720 
Montgomery  Lane,  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $27.80. 
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I  Speaker,  one  of 

at  out  the  All  Vol- 

Dver  whether  it 

3f  the  American 

>efense  Depart- 

for    the 

injdicates  that  the 

rerparkably   repre- 


dociiment 


Four  measures  were  used  In  reaching 
this  conclusion:  income,  region,  sex,  and 
race.  Only  in  the  case  of  men-women 
ratio  is  there  a  wide  disparity  with  the 
national  average.  Even  here,  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
its  drafted  predecessor,  though,  as  there 
has  been  an  active  effort  to  recruit 
women  into  all  services  since  the  end  of 
the  draft. 

Income  comparisons  between  the  serv- 
ices and  the  American  population  show 
very  close  parallels.  In  almost  every 
category,  from  lowest  income  to  highest, 
there  is  only  a  small  percentage  point 
difference.  Table  8  includes  more  detailed 
information  on  this. 


Regionally,  the  All  Volunteer  Force  is 
virtually  a  mirror  image  of  the  Nation. 
The  top  10  States  in  population,  with  53 
percent  of  the  male  youth  population,  ac- 
count for  53  percent  of  accessions.  The 
top  20  States  in  population,  with  75  per- 
cent of  the  male  youth  population,  make 
up  75  percent  of  accessions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  race,  we  again 
see  a  representative  military  force.  The 
percentage  of  blacks  in  the  military  has 
grown  significantly  since  fiscal  year  1974, 
a  good  refiection  of  the  increased  op- 
portunities offered  minorities  in  today's 
military.  The  number  has  stabilized  in 
the  last  couple  of  years. 
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Todays'  military,  then,  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  from  which 
it  is  drawn.  Chapter  4  of  the  report  bears 
thoughtful  study: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chapter  4 — Representation 
Four   relevant   measures   of   whether   the 
AVF    Is    representative    of    the     American 
population  are  Income,  region,  sex  and  race. 
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INCOME 

Table  8  below  reveals  that  previous  fears 
that  the  AVF  would  only  attract  the  poor 
did  not  materialize.  In  fact,  the  AVF  Is 
representative  of  all  Income  groups. 


TABLE  8.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EARNINGS  OF  PARENTS  OF  RECRUITS  (MAY  1975)  COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  FAMILY  INCOME  (MARCH  1975) 


Army 


Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


U.S. 

family 

earnings, 

Air  All  March 

Force     services  1975 


0to$2,999 8.7  3.9  8  9 

$3,000  to  $7,999 24.0  17.8  20.6 

$8,000  to  $10,999 19.6  16.3  17  1 


3.6 
17.7 
17.8 


6.4 
20.5 
18.1 


5.3 
21.0 
14.5 


Army  Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


Air  All 

Force     services 


U.S. 

family 

earnings, 

March 

1975 


$11,000  to  $13.999 15  2  17  8 

$14,000  to  $19,999 18  7  23' 1 

$20,000  plus 13.9  21' 1 


16.2 
23.5 
13.6 


19.4 
25.2 
16.2 


17.0 
22.0 
16.0 


14.8 
22.3 
21.8 


«kSu"o7cS.'  "*"  ""  ^"""^  ^''"'*''=  '^°'""""''  '""""•  ■"'""''"^  "^  ^•'♦''  Wonoy'ncome.  Money  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  Department  of 


Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census 

REGION 

The    AVF    also    is    representative 
American   youth   regionally.    Table 


cates  that  the  top  ten  states  in  population, 
of  the  which  consist  of  53%  of  the  male  youth 
9   Indl-     population,  account  for  53  percent  of  acces- 


sions; the  top  20  states  In  population,  which 
consist  of  75  percent  of  the  male  youth  pop- 
ulation, account  for  75%  of  accessions. 


TABLE  9.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  STATE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  U.S.  MALE  POPULATIONS  (AGES  17  TO  21)  AND  MALE  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS,  ALL  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


State 


California 

New  York 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois , 

Cumulative  percent 

Ohio 

Maine 

Florida _ 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Cumulative  percent 53. 0 


Percent  of  total  — 

Popu- 

Marine 

Air 

All 

lation 

Army 

Navy 

Corps 

Force 

services 

9.2 

9.9 

11.0 

10.8 

9.9 

10.3 

7.9 

6.8 

7.3 

7.9 

7.6 

7.2 

5.9 

5.7 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 

6.0 

5.6 

5.0 

5.6 

4.7 

5.6 

5.2 

5.3 

4.4 

4.6 

5.6 

3.2 

4.4 

33.9 

31.8 

34.5 

35.2 

32.9 

33.1 

5.1 

5.5 

6.0 

5.1 

6.6 

5.8 

4.5 

4.6 

5.2 

4.9 

4.3 

4.8 

3.6 

4.2 

3.9 

3.2 

4.6 

4.1 

3  3 

2.6 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

2.0 

2.4 

3.0 

3.1 

2.4 

50.7 


55.1 


54.1 


54.2 


53.0 


Percent  of  total  - 


State 


Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

Cumulative  percent 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

Cumulative  percent 74.8 


Popu- 

Marine 

Air 

All 

lation 

Army 

Navy 

Corps 

Force 

services 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

3.4 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

3.1 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.7 

1.8 

2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

3.3 

2.1 

2.2 

64.9 

63.9 

65.6 

66.5 

64.9 

65.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.7 

3.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

2.2 

1.7 

1.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

,    1.9 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

73.7 


75.4 


76.2 


74.0 


74.5 


WOMEN 

The  number  of  women  as  a  percent  of  en- 
listed accessions  increased  substantially 
from  FY  1964  as  compared  to  FY  1974  but 
has  leveled  off  over  the  past  two  year  period. 
Table  iO  below  presents  these  trends. 

TABLE     10.— WOMEN     AS     A     PERCENT     OF     ENLISTED 
ACCESSIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1954  AND  1974-77 


TABLE  11.— WOMEN  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  STRENGTH,  OFFICER 
AND  ENLISTED.  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  AND  1974-78 


Fiscal  year 


Army       Navy 


Marine 
Corps 


Air 
Force 


All 
services 


Fiscal  year 


Army 


Marine 
Navy     Corps 


Air  All 

Force    services 


1964 1.1  2.6  2.4 

1974 8.3  8.0  2.6 

1975 9.9  7.9  2.5 

976 8.5  6.1  2.5 

1977  (planned)...  9.2  3.7  2.6 


2.1 
10.6 
13.0 
12.0 
13.0 


1.8 
8.2 

9.0 
7.9 
7.6 


The  number  of  women  as  a  percent  of 
total  strength  Increased  substantially  since 
FY  1964.  This  Increase  is  projected  to  con- 
tinue over  the  next  several  years.  Table  11 
presents  these  trends. 


1964 1.2  1.1  0.8  1.0  1.1 

1974 3.9  3.1  1.5  3.8  3.5 

1975 5.4  4.0  1.5  5.0  4.6 

1976 6.3  4.4  1.8  5.8  5.3 

1977  (planned)...  6.7  4.4  1.9  7.0  5.7 

1978  (planned)...  6.7  4.4  2.0  8.5  6.2 


The  number  of  blacks  as  a  percent  of  DoD 
non -prior  Service  (NPS)  enlisted  accessions 
increased  significantly  from  FY  1964  as  com- 
pared to  FY  1974  but  has  decreased  since  FY 
1974.  The  proportion  of  black  accessions  in 
the  Army  Is  slightly  higher,  but  the  fear  of  a 
predominantly  black  Army  has  not  material- 
ized. Table  12  presents  these  trends  In  black 
accessions. 

The  number  of  blacks  as  a  percent  of  DoD 


TABLE  12.-BLACKS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  NONPRIOR  SERVICE 
ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS,  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1%4  AND  1974-76 

Marme         Air  All 

Fiscal  year  Army       Navy      Corps      Force    services 

19641 "^  i7^  ^7^  ^7^  [^ 

1974 27.4  11.1  21.5  16.6  20.9 

1975 23.0  10.6  20.4  14.7  18.2 

1976 24.4  8.6  16.0  9.9  16.9 

'  Includes  males  only,  other  minorities:  Asian  Americans  and 
American  Indians  (Navy  only  includes  blacks),  and  mcludes 
Army  inductees. 

strength  also  increased  significantly  from  FY 
1964  as  compared  to  FY  1974  but  it  has  sta- 
blttzed  In  recent  years.  The  Army  enlisted 
black  strength  shows  some  growth  from  FY 
1974  as  compared  to  FY  1976  but  the  rate  of 
growth  is  quite  moderate.  Table  13  presents 
the  trends  in  black  strengths.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  black  officer  and  enlisted 
strength  Is  a  problem  area.  All  the  Services 
are  attempting  to  increase  their  black  officer 
content  while  facing  stiff  competition  from 
other  sectors  for  black  college  graduates. 


TABLE  13.— BLACKS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  STRENGTH,  OFFICER  AND  ENLISTED,  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  FISCAL  YEARS  1964  AND  1974-76 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

All  services 

Enlisted 
personnel 

Officer 
personnel 

Enlisted 
personnel 

Officer 
personnel 

Enlisted 
personnel 

Officer 
personnel 

Enlisted 
personnel 

Officer 
personnel 

Enlisted 
personnel 

Officer 
personnel 

19641.. 

11  8 

3.3 
4.5 
4.8 
5.2 

5.9 
8.4 
8.0 
8.0 

0.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.6 

8.7 
18.1 
18.1 
17.0 

0.3 
2.5 
3.0 
3.4 

10.0 
14.2 
14.6 
14.7 

1.5 
2.2 
2.5 
2.8 

9.7 
15.7 
16.1 
16.6 

1  8 

1974.                  

21  3 

2  8 

1975...                  

22  2 

3  1 

1976..                   """" 

23  7 

3  4 

•  December. 
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SEND  THE  BOYS  HOME 


HON.  DALE 


WILFORD 


OP    TE3  AS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febr  lary  16,  1977 


to 


Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr 

stated  my  opposition 
mittee  on  Assassinations 
reasons  many  times 

Flather  than  add  to 
I  would  like  to  share 
an    editorial    which 
February     13,     in 
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Enough  Is  enough 
among  the  House  Select 
sasslnatlons.  Its  chalrmar 
sel  have  so  undermined  , 
the  panel's  integrity  and 
Is  pointless  to  continue 
Its  work  has  begrun. 

The  committee,  created 
of  the  last  Congress  to 
sasslnatlons  of  President 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
tlve  report  on  those 
headache  than  help  from 

Its  troubles  began  wit  i 
of  Richard  A  Sprague  as 
Mr.  Sprague  may  be  a 
tor,  but  he  apparently 
thing  about  dealing 

He    shocked    Congress 
whopping  $13  million  to 
a  "bare  bones"  staff  of 
vestlgators  over  a  two-yea 
ed  many  congressmen  w 
to  use  hidden  transmitters 
voice  stress  machines  In 
chant  for  pleading  his 
gained    him    a    reputatlo^i 
seeker. 


present  bickering 

Committee  on  As- 

and  Its  chief  coun- 

jiubllc  confidence  in 

competence  that  It 

work — IX,  Indeed, 
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has  been  more 
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His    behavior   and   deninds 
vlnced  the  present  Congr  ;ss 
mittee  he  was  hired  to 
re-instituted  this  year, 
parently  reluctant  to  adnjit 
mistake,  finally  voted  to 
months  and  S84,000  with' 
evidence  to  Justify  continiilng 
tlons. 


This  reprieve  has  led  orfly 
troversy.    The    committet 
Henry   Gonzalez   of  Texa; 
Mr.  Sprague  over  the  size 
tried  to  fire  him.  The  otHer 
members  backed  Mr.  Spra  ju 
that  the  committee  and  1  s 
and  backbite  all  the  way  1t) 
line. 


The  value  of  the 
has  been  highly  questional  le 
nlng.  It   is  doubtful   that 
professional    investigators 
years  after  the  events  thev 
find  enough  new  evidence 
previous   work   of   the 
and  the  Justice  Departmen : 
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spire     even     more 
theories,  instead  of  con 
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and  the  committee  will 
even  if  they  have  to  smeT 
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allow  the  committee  and 
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and  send  them  home. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EYEGLASSES  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED 
UNDER  MEDICARE 


outla  idlsh 


cl  oice 


now  but  to 

staff  to  continue 

^pril  1.  Then,  we 

boys'  allowance 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced, H.R.  2020.  which  would  provide 
urgently  needed  coverage  for  optometric 
and  vision  care  services  for  the  elderly 
under  medicare. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  medicare  pro- 
gram has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  health  of  our  Nation's  aged  since 
its  inception  10  years  ago,  there  are  still 
a  number  of  services  for  which  the  pro- 
gram fails  to  provide  coverage.  One  of 
the  most  serious  gaps  is  the  lack  of  cov- 
erage for  vision  services  for  the  elderly. 
For  the  most  part,  medicare  currently 
excludes  optometrists  from  the  definition 
of  recognized  practitioners  under  the 
program  and  prohibits  payments  for  eye- 
glasses and  eye  exams.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  for  prosthetic  lenses  furnished  by 
optometrists  following  cataract  surgery 
if  the  need  for  such  lenses  is  certified 
to  by  the  attending  physician. 

Vision  care  represents  the  most  glar- 
ing example  of  both  the  great  need  of 
our  Nation's  elderly  for  medical  apph- 
ances  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing 
pricing  and  delivery  system  for  meeting 
that  need.  And,  tragically  enough,  older 
Americans  comprise  the  greatest  bulk  of 
the  population  needing  vision  care.  At 
the  present  time,  over  20  million  Ameri- 
cans over  65,  or  92  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  require  and  owti  eyeglasses 
or  contact  lenses.  Over  5  million  of  these 
people  need  new  corrective  lenses,  be- 
cause the  ones  that  they  now  have  either 
do  not  help  their  sight  or  actually  harm 
it.  Countless  additional  elderly  Ameri- 
cans need  eyeglasses,  but  do  not  have 
them.  This  vast  need  for  proper  glasses 
is  especially  critical,  because  many  eye 
diseases,  such  as  glaucoma  and  senile 
cataracts,  can  lead  to  blindness  if  they 
are  not  detected  and  treated  promptly. 
Since  the  rate  of  blindness  among  Amer- 
icans over  65  is  8  V2  times  as  great  as  the 
number  in  the  under-65  population,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  crucial  vision  needs  of  the  elderly 
are  largely  ignored. 

The  present  delivery  system  for  eye- 
glasses is  full  of  pitfalls.  The  New  York 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  con- 
ducted a  survey,  and  fully  one  out  of  five 
eye  examinations  given  to  investigators 
resulted  in  unnecessary  prescriptions  for 
eyeglasses,  and  faulty  prescriptions  for 
glasses  were  dispensed  in  a  number  of 
other  instances.  What  is  an  elderly  per- 
son to  do,  with  limited  mobility  and 
limited  funds? 

Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  conducted  a  survey  last 
Congress  on  costs  of  eyeglasses  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  survey  demon- 
strated a  230 -percent  variance  in  the 
cost  of  identical  eyeglasses  with  glass 
lenses  and  an  almost  200  variance  in  the 
cost  of  the  identical  eyeglasses  with 
plastic  lenses. 
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The  situation  can  become  desperate  for 
an  elderly  person,  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  gaps  in  our  medicare  program  is 
the  lack  of  coverage  for  vision  services 
for  the  elderly.  I  have  introduced  HR 
2020  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  include  these  crucial 
services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill.  We  must  change  medicare  to  be 
more  responsible  to  our  older  Americans, 
to  enable  our  elderly  to  live  in  dignity  and 
security  and  as  comfortably  as  possible. 


STATE  OF  THE  MAILS 


HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 


OF    KANSAS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
July,  the  Postal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
reported  out  a  resolution  that  placed  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  post  oflBce  clos- 
ings and  other  cutbacks  in  service.  Since 
that  time,  the  U.S.  Postal  Commission 
has  been  holding  hearings  throughout 
the  country  to  try  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  mails. 

On  February  10, 1  presented  testimony 
before  the  Commission  on  Postal  Serv- 
ice at  hearing  in  Atchinson,  Kans.  My 
testimony,  though  brief,  outlines  what 
I  believe  should  be  the  major  factors 
taken  into  consideration  before  further 
decisions  are  made.  While  I  realize  that 
the  Commission's  report  is  due  on 
March  15,  and  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  made  their  views 
known  on  the  record,  I  did  want  to  share 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  more 
salient  issues  to  which  we  in  Congress 
as  well  as  the  Postal  Commission  should 
address  ourselves. 

Following   is   that  statement   I  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  last  week: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  10.  1977. 
Dear  Friends:  A  postal  service  which  al- 
lows open  and  easy  communication  among 
the  citizens  of  this  nation  at  rates  that  are 
reasonable   and   with   service   that   is   both 
accessible  and  effective  constitutes  a  basic 
support   of    political,    social,    and    economic 
freedom.  With  this  in  mind,  it  Is  with  great 
interest  and  concern  that  I  address  myself 
to  this  hearing. 

In  the  three  months  since  my  election 
and  the  one  months  since  taking  office.  I 
have  received,  both  In  my  Washington  office 
and  my  District  office  In  Wichita,  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  United 
States  Postal  Service.  These  inquiries  have 
ranged  from  complaints  about  lat«  or  slow 
deliveries,  the  rising  costs  of  postal  services, 
to  a  large  number  of  people  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  increasing  problem  of  the  clos- 
ing of  certain  postal  faculties. 

With  postal  rates  rising  and  threatening 
to  rise  even  further,  citizens  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  that  postal  service 
be  prompt,  reliable,  and  efficient. 

Although  constituent  complaints  about 
the  rising  costs  of  postal  services  are  fre- 
quent, an  even  greater  number  of  citizens 
have  voiced  their  opposition  to  changes  in 
postal  service  and.  In  some  Instances,  the 
closing  of  certain  postal  facilities. 

For  example,  my  offices  have  begun  receiv- 
ing a  large  volume  of  Inquiries  regarding 
proposed  changes  of  postal  services  in  the 
town   of   Murdock     Kansas.    Several   of  the 
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citizens  of  the  area  served  by  the  Murdock 
Post  Office  are  concerned  about  this  matter 
and  even  more  are  disturbed  at  the  lack  of 
Information  from  the  Post  Office  regarding 
the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
service.  Although  many  of  these  citizens  can 
understand  that,  since  theirs  Is  a  small  com- 
munity, it  may  be  economically  wiser  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  serve  them  from  another 
community,  they  remain  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  these  changes  upon  the  vitality 
and  the  future  of  their  community.  For  the 
small  community  of  Murdock.  Kansas,  the 
Post  Office  represents  a  vital  and  necessary 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  impact  of  the  closing  of  certain  Post 
Offices  is  not  felt  solely  In  the  small  towns 
such  as  Murdock.  Numerous  citizens  have 
voiced  concern  and  opposition  regarding  the 
closing  of  certain  branch  stations  within  the 
city  of  Wichita.  For  these  citizens,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  once  their  neighborhood  Post 
Office  closes  will  they  no  longer  have  any 
contact  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  that 
once  these  stations  are  closed,  they  will  suf- 
fer the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  travel- 
ing to  other  facilities  in  the  city.  Many  of 
these  citizens  operate  businesses  in  which 
they  find  it  necessary  to  make  several  trips 
to  the  Post  Office  everyday,  so  the  closing 
of  neighborhood  facilities  means  the  prob- 
lem of  traveling  to  facilities  farther  away 
Is  compounded. 

While  it  Is  easy  to  understand  the  con- 
stituents' complaints  In  regard  to  the  rising 
costs  of  postal  service,  I  believe  we  need  to 
go  further  and  examine  these  complaints  in 
another  light  as  well.  That  Is,  these  citizens 
view  the  Post  Office  as  a  vital  public  service. 
The  closing  of  small  town  Post  Offices  and 
branch  facilities  Is,  for  many  citizens,  an 
example  of  the  Federal  government's  neglect 
of  the  development  of  their  towns  and  their 
neighborhoods. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commissioners 
this  morning  to  examine  and  act  upon  the 
statements  presented  not  solely  In  terms  of 
profits  and  expenses.  Although  we  can  not 
deny  the  very  Important  aspect  of  rising 
costs  and  the  need  to  keep  these  costs  within 
reason,  we  must  not  also  deny  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Is  a  vital  public  service. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Glickman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMERICAN  JEWS  THREATENED 
BY  TERRORISTS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
free  society  threat,s  a?^ainst  the  safety 
of  any  of  our  citizens  are  threats  against 
the  safety  of  all  of  us.  The  Terrorist 
New  World  Liberation  Front  has  recently 
threatened  the  lives  of  American  Jews 
if  the  State  of  Israel  institutes  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorists  who  have  taken 
human  life.  According  to  the  NWLF, 
which  consists  of.  among  others,  rem- 
nants of  the  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army: 

If  Rabin  Imposes  the  death  penalty  upon 
Palestinian  freedom  fighters,  this  wUl  be 
met  with  swift  revolutionary  Justice.  We  will 
retaliate  against  Zionist  terrorism  against 
Palestinian  freedom  fighters  with  swift  ac- 
tion against  the  Jewish-American  ruling 
class. 

These  Zionist  ruling  class  pigs  wUl  not 
butcher  poor  people  fighting  for  a  Just  life 
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without  suffering  drastic  repercussions.  The 
Jewish-American  nillng  class  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves  weU  enough  for  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time.  They  should  consider  this 
carefully ! 

consider  this 

We  wlU  show  the  Jewish -American  ruling 
class  how  extremely  vulnerable  they  are, 
here  in  the  belly  of  the  beast.  Their  lives 
will  be  In  grave  Jeopardy  If  mad-dog  Rabin 
imposes  this  massacre  on  the  Palestinian 
people. 

We  call  on  all  comrades  to  move  directly 
against  all  Jewish-American  ruling  class 
bloodsuckers  If  Rabin  moves  to  massacre 
freedom  fighters!  These  ruling  class  dogs 
are  Influential  both  here  and  in  Israel  and 
are  extremely  vulnerable ! 

Note  that  the  Communist  New  World 
Liberation  Front  has  adopted  the  old 
Nazi  technique  of  using  Jews  and  Zion- 
ists as  synonyms.  Many  Jews  are  not 
Zionists  and  many  Zionists  are  not  Jews. 
The  Castroite  terrorists  are  threatening 
American  citizens  with  retaliation  if  a 
foreign  government  adopts  a  policy 
which  they  oppose.  It  is  clear  from  the 
bombings  that  have  taken  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, organized  by  this  group,  that 
they  are  very  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  violent  threats. 

We  must  not  allow  these  threats 
against  our  fellow  Americans  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Our  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  stop  terrorist  acts.  We  must 
have  passage  of  Congressman  John  Ash- 
BROOK's  antiterrorist  bill  which  has  been 
bottled  up  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  2  years.  We  need  the 
reestablishment  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  to  investigate  and 
develop  additional  antiterrorist  legisla- 
tion. The  FBI  and  local  police  depart- 
ments must  be  encouraged  to  reestablish 
the  units  that  have  previously  main- 
tained surveillance  of  these  terrorist 
groups. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  must  express  my  disappointment,  and 
the  disappointment  of  a  majority  of  my 
constituents,  at  the  manner  in  which  this 
Congress  has  avoided  confronting  the 
sensitive  issue  of  Federal  pay  raises. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  sal- 
ary proposals,  the  increases  would  be  re- 
jected. Simply  stated,  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  Federal 
employees — including  some  Members  of 
Congress — perform  well  enough  to  justify 
their  current  salaries. 

Despite  the  failure  of  this  body  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  with  a  record  vote,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  Members  favor  the 
pay  raises.  Many  of  them  advance  the 
argument  that  higher  salaries  are  needed 
to  attract  the  most  highly  qualified  per- 
sons to  the  Federal  Government.  They 
say  that  this  is  one  issue  on  which  the 
Congress  must  bite  the  bullet,  by  accept- 
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ing  whatever  public  criticism  results  from 
the  higher  salaries. 

But  I  submit  that  this  Congress  is  not 
biting  the  bullet  on  this  issue.  Instead  of 
letting  the  American  people  know  how 
each  of  us  feels  about  the  salarj'  in- 
creases, parliamentai-y  tactics  have  been 
used  to  prevent  Members  from  having  to 
vote.  This  course  of  action  reflects  no 
credit  on  a  Congress  which  is  already  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans. 

Indeed,  how  can  the  American  people 
be  expected  to  sit  still  for  this  raid  on  the 
Federal  Treasury — which  will  cost  tax- 
payers an  additional  $110  million  an- 
nually—when they  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  Nation?  Ap- 
parently, this  Congress  is  willing  to  vol- 
unteer their  fellow  Americans  for  sacri- 
fices, but  the  Members  are  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  themselves.  This  pay  increase 
will  grant  Members  of  this  body  an  addi- 
tional $12,900  each  year— an  amount 
equal  to  the  entire  annual  income  of 
many  American  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  governmental 
institutions,  we  must  confront  these  is- 
sues directly,  instead  of  hiding  behind 
automatic  provisions  and  ignoring  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 


ANSWERING  SAULNTER  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  10, 
Senator  Goldwater  inserted  a  critique  of 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  by  Dr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Saulnier,  which  also  appeared 
in  Business  Horizons.  Dr.  Saulnier  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  second  term  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and  is  now  at 
Barnard  College  of  Columbia  University. 
I  have  no  complaint  that  Dr.  Saulnier's 
economic  philosophy  and  views  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  differ  from  mine, 
and  will  not  discuss  that  matter.  Instead, 
I  limit  my  comments  to  the  gross  errors 
of  fact,  hard  to  explain,  in  Dr.  Saulnier's 
treatment  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill. 

First.  Dr.  Saulnier  states  that  the  bill's 
"approach  to  unemployment  reduction  is 
still  to  put  people  in  public  jobs  at  mar- 
ket rate  of  pay,  but  with  nothing  done  to 
promote  private,  self-supporting  employ- 
ment." Entirely  to  the  contrary,  the  bill 
concentrates  first  and  foremost  upon  the 
expansion  of  private  employment,  which 
it  designates  as  the  top  priority,  and  de- 
tails many  approaches  toward  that  end. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  last- 
resort  public  service  jobs  shall  not  be  un- 
dertaken until  2  years  after  enactment, 
and  then  only  if  the  President  transmits 
a  finding  to  the  Congress  that  all  the 
other  provisions  under  the  bill  are  not  re- 
ducing unemployment  in  accord  with  the 
target  of  reducing  it  to  4  per  cent  within 
4  years  of  enactment.  The  bill  contains 
many  other  limitations  upon  public  serv- 
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ice  employment.  The 
sued  In  connection 
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with  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  im- 
necessary  or  hurtful  regulation,  and 
modifying  necessary  regulation  to  the  ex- 
tent found  desirable. 

Fifth.  Dr.  Saulnier  states  that  the  start- 
up cost  of  the  bill  would  be  $48  billion 
Imposed  upon  the  Government  in  the 
first  year,  and  half  that  amount  In  each 
succeeding  year.  This  Is  a  wild  exaggera- 
tion, based  upon  the  errors  described 
above  in  Dr.  Saulnler's  analysis  of  the 
bill,  with  a  lot  of  imagination  thrown  in 
for  g(x>d  measure.  Prospective  costs  under 
the  legislation,  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
Dr.  Saulnler's  figures,  are  discussed  fully 
in  the  new  pamphlet  referred  to  below, 
and  indeed  have  been  discussed  In  earlier 
available  documents. 

Sixth.  Dr.  Saulnler's  contention  that 
operations  under  the  bill  would  make  the 
direct  controls  inevitable  is  based  upon 
an  Incorrect  portrayal  of  every  phase  of 
the  bill  that  Dr.  Saulnier  discusses. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  immediately  following  Dr.  Saul- 
nler's critique,  there  appears  a  summary 
of  the  revised  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill 
which  In  itself  demonstrates  the  Incor- 
rectness of  the  major  points  made  by  Dr. 
Saulnier. 

For  those  Interested  In  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill,  and  a  more  comprehensive  refutation 
of  what  Dr.  Saulnier  has  had  to  say,  I 
call  attention  to  the  new  pamphlet  issued 
in  January  1977  on  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins bill,  tills  being  a  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues by  Senator  Humphrey  and  me.  Any 
Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  or 
any  concerned  staff  member  may  obtain 
a  copy  or  an  additional  copy  of  this  pam- 
phlet by  contacting  my  office  or  Senator 
Humphrey's  office,  respectively.  Those 
not  in  the  Congress  who  desire  the  pam- 
phlet will  be  Informed  as  to  how  it  may 
be  obtained  If  they  contact  my  office. 


IT'S  JUST  BEGINNING 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  95th  Congress  has  already  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  considering  our  Na- 
tion's energy  crisis.  While  I  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  the  Emergency  Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law  95-2, 1  real- 
ize that  It  only  gives  us  a  breathing  spell 
at  best.  We  are  all  aware  that  lasting, 
long-term  solutions  must  be  formulated. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  face 
many  hard  decisions  In  setting  out  a 
meaningful  energy  policy. 

The  problems  ahead  were  perhaps  no 
better  summarized  than  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  February  8.  In 
this  Issue  Michael  Grehl  and  the  editorial 
staff  showed  great  understanding  and 
insight  into  the  energy  crisis.  As  we  de- 
liberate over  energy-  policy  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  refer  to  this  editorial, 
which  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

It's  Just  Beginning 

The  emergency  power  which  Congress  gave 
President  Carter  to  divert  natural  gas  to 
areas  where  It  Is  scarce  will  expire  April  30. 
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Carter  has  promised  to  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  for  America  by 
April  20. 

That  means  that  he  hopes  to  do  in  10 
weeks  what  the  prevloiis  two  presidents 
failed  to  do  In  eight  years — find  a  way  to 
meet  the  nation's  energy  needs  for  a  future 
in  which  demand  will  grow  while  supplies 
we  now  have  access  to  are  shrinking. 

A  lot  hinges  on  how  seriously  the  Ameri- 
can people  take  the  energy  problem. 

If  Carter  Is  to  make  any  headway  In  es- 
tablishing a  blanket  policy  for  energy  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  he  has  got  to 
win  public  support  for  two  hard-to-take 
realities : 

Everybody  has  got  to  use  less  energy. 
The  cost  is  going  to  rise. 
Convincing  people  that  this  Is  Inevitable 
Is  dlCBcult.  We  are  a  nation  of  energy  wast- 
ers. We  love  It  that  way.  We  get  mad  if 
somebody  tells  us  the  fun  has  got  to  stop. 

Jimmy  Carter  had  a  go  at  It  In  his  TV 
chat  with  the  country  last  week.  He  told  us 
that  to  solve  the  energy  problem  we're  all 
going  to  have  to  make  sacrlflcies.  And  how. 
Carter  Is  low-key.  He  understated  the  case. 

But  his  chief  energy  adviser,  former  De- 
fense Department  and  CIA  chief  James 
Schlesinger,  was  firmer  in  an  interview  with 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  this  week: 

"We  must  recognize  that  we  have  been 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  as  far  as 
energy  is  concerned  .  .  .  Americans  have 
never  believed  in  physical  shortages.  Many 
Americans  today  believe  that  these  shortages 
somehow  or  other  have  been  contrived  by  the 
industry.  That  Is  not  true;  they  are  real  .  .  . 
Once  the  gasoline  lines  disappeared  after  the 
(1973)  embargo,  the  American  public  came 
to  believe — in  fact,  was  informed  by  some 
political  leaders — that  the  energy  crisis  was 
over.  It  is  not  over.  It  is  Jiist  beginning.  And 
if  this  particular  episode  is  taken  as  a  warn- 
ing— as  a  portent  of  what  is  to  come — that 
would  be  the  chief  thing  that  this  country 
could  have  learned." 

The  brief  period  of  abundant,  cheap  en- 
ergy that  has  existed  since  World  War  I  Is 
already  over. 

But  here  we  are,  a  nation  geared  to  heat- 
ing, cooling,  driving  and  running  factories 
on  cheap  energy. 

It's  the  cheapness  of  the  product  that  has 
encouraged  waste — and  the  energy  producers 
have  pushed  high  consumption  by  the 
market. 

The  public  skepticism  Schlesinger  men- 
tioned is  understandable.  Who  made  Ameri- 
cans energy  addicts?  Answer:  The  big  energy 
companies — and  government.  Oh.  we  were 
willing.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  foreign 
countries  have  no  sympathy.  The  Times  of 
London  said  scornfully  last  week:  "It  is  the 
weather  that  has  brought  the  American  en- 
ergy crisis  to  the  surface.  Energy  consump- 
tion has  always,  however,  been  more  profli- 
gate in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country." 

Are  the  energy  companies  to  blame?  Some 
think  that  the  natural  gas  shortage  this 
winter  would  be  less  severe  if  some  gas  were 
not  being  held  back  from  the  pipelines.  In- 
terior Secretary  CecU  Andrus  takes  the  alle- 
gations seriously  enough  to  have  ordered  a 
preliminary  investigation.  If  facts  point  that 
way.  he  will  enlarge  the  inquiry  next  week. 
Certainly  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  if 
profiteering  or  hoarding  is  taking  place. 

But  it's  the  long-term  energy  crisis  that 
must  be  solved.  This  winter  is  Just  another 
sign  of  worse  to  come  if  the  U.S.  does  not 
stop  its  profligacy — and  find  alternate  sources 
of  energy. 

Our  national  concern  with  protecting  the 
environment  means  the  cost  of  extracting 
and  burning  even  so  plentiful  an  energy  sup- 
ply as  coal  will  be  expensive.  It  means  rigor- 
ous care  about  offshore  oil  drilling  and  deep 
ports 

But  most  of  all,  solving  the  energy  problem 
means  the  necessity,  as  Schlesinger  put  It, 
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to  "engage  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  people." 

If  President  Carter  can  deliver  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  Congress  by  April  20, 
then  it  will  be  after  the  cold  has  passed  and 
the  blossoms  of  spring  will  be  adorning  the 
parks  of  Washington. 

Only  if  the  public  Insists,  in  that  gentler 
climate,  on  hard,  far-reaching  decisions  and 
conscientious  sacrifices  can  Carter  succeed 
where  others  have  failed. 

In  other  words,  we've  got  to  tell  Congress 
and  Carter  we  want  to  use  less  and  pay  more. 
We  have  to  believe  with  Schlesinger  that 
"there  is  no  alternative  but  to  get  serious." 


GENERAL       ACCOUNTING       OFFICE 
SETS  STUDY  ON  COFFEE  PRICEI^ 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  downcast  and 
downtrodden  of  society  who  searched 
endlessly  for  only  a  nickel  for  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

In  a  few  months,  millions  of  coffee 
drinkers  will  be  searching  endlessly  for 
a  pound  of  coffee  which  costs  less  than 
$5. 

If  present  trends  continue,  consumers 
will  have  seen  their  favorite  blends  rise 
from  ^.20  a  pound  just  19  months  ago, 
to  today's  astronomical  prices  of  be- 
tween $3.25  and  $4  a  pound. 

The  spectacular  increase  in  coffee 
prices  mandates  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  also  the  dramatic  concern 
demonstrated  by  State  legislators.  I 
applaud  my  friend,  Assemblyman  Harvey 
Strelzin,  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  to  hold  important 
hearings  of  his  committee  on  consumer 
affairs  and  protection  on  February  2  to 
look  into  coffee  prices. 

Next  week,  on  February  22  and  23.  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer 
Relations  and  Nutrition,  I  will  join  with 
Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  who 
chairs  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce.  Consumer  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  to  hold  joint  coffee 
hearings  into  the  coffee  crisis. 

Our  broadly  representative  panels  will 
seek  to  investigate  the  entire  flow  of 
coffee  from  the  South  American  planta- 
tion to  the  dining  room  table.  Moreover, 
we  will  determine  whether  there  is  a  real 
shortage  or  whether  American  consum- 
ers are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
machiavellian  market  manipulations  in 
modem  times. 

The  first  question  which  we  will  con- 
sider is  when  did  the  coffee  crisis  begin? 
Some  say  it  began  in  December  when  my 
good  friend,  Commissioner  Guggen- 
heimer,  correctly  articulated  the  public's 
outcry  and  indignation  against  high 
coffee  prices  by  calling  for  a  coffee  boy- 
cott. 

Some  say  it  began  on  a  Brazilian  cof- 
fee field  in  July  1975.  when  a  killing 
frost  allegedly  destroyed  almost  60  per- 
cent of  that  nation's  coffee  crop.  Others 
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contend  that  the  earthquake  In  Guate- 
mala, the  unrest  in  Angola  and  the  In- 
flation In  Colombia  precipitated  the  cof- 
fee crisis.  Yet,  I  believe  as  do  many  ex- 
perts that  these  natural  and  manmade 
disasters  were  only  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg. The  real  answer  to  why  the  coffee 
crisis  Is  amongst  us,  the  answer  to  why 
green  bean  prices  have  skyrocketed  by 
300  percent  inl9  months,  lies  in  the  same 
region  of  the  world  as  does  the  solution 
to  the  energy  crisis  ...  In  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Coffee  producing  nations  such  as  Bra- 
zil. Colombia,  Mexico,  the  Ivory  Coast 
and  Uganda  are  all  victims  of  the  same 
energy  crisis.  That  Is  their  international 
balance  of  payments  continue  to  dete- 
riorate as  they  pay  off  their  huge  oil 
based  foreign  deficits.  Hence,  these  na- 
tions decided  perhaps  individually,  per- 
haps collectively  to  balance  their  trade 
by  increasing  their  coffee  prices. 

Brazil,  the  largest  coffee  producing 
nation  in  the  world,  has  raised  its  coffee 
export  income  from  $900  million  in  1975 
to  more  than  $2.3  billion  in  1976. 

The  increase  In  government  revenue 
was  the  direct  result  of  an  unusually  high 
tariff  imposed  on  each  pound  of  coffee 
leaving  the  country.  In  December,  the 
Brazilian  tariff  was  $80  a  bag.  A  bag  of 
coffee  contains  132  pounds  of  beans.  In 
early  January  the  Brazilians  raised  their 
tariff  to  $100  a  bag  and  last  week  the 
Brazilians  raised  their  tax  to  $103  a  bag 
or  77  cents  for  every  poimd  of  coffee 
leaving  the  nations,  and  mo.st  likely  they 
will  increase  that  tax  again. 

Many  people  In  the  coffee  Industry 
argue  that  only  coincldentally  did  Co- 
lombia raise  this  tariff  to  $1.47  a  pound, 
that  at  the  same  time  Mexico  Imposed  a 
42  cents  a  pound  tariff  and  that  the  Ivory 
Coast,  which  has  experienced  neither  a 
natural  disaster  nor  a  revolution,  in- 
flated its  tariff  to  at  least  $1.90  a  pound. 
I  cannot  agree  that  this  Is  a  coincidence. 
I  believe  that  this  Is  a  textbook  example 
of  conscience  parallelism  among  the  cof- 
fee producing  nations  to  milk  the  Amer- 
ican and  worldwide  coffee  consumers  In 
order  to  pay  off  the  billions  of  dollars 
they  owe  to  the  OPEC  nations.  So,  In 
fact,  the  oil  cartel  which  has  terrorized 
the  world's  petroleum  consumers  has.  In 
biblical  terms,  begat  the  coffee  cartel. 

It  must  be  noted  that  many  members 
of  the  coffee  cartel  claim  that  the  high 
prices  of  coffee  are  only  a  function  of 
supply  and  demand.  However,  demand 
has  remained  consistent  In  the  United 
States,  20  million  bags  annually,  while 
per  capita  consumption  has  decreased, 
to  its  lowest  level  in  20  years,  to  9  pounds 
per  person  per  year. 

Moreover,  we  must  explode  the  fairy 
tale  that  supplies  are  low.  According  to 
the  USDA  and  other  reliable  sources 
there  are  approximately  59  million  bags 
of  coffee  in  storage  with  Brazil  alone 
having  at  least  20  million  bags  of  coffee 
on  hand.  The  current  supplies  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  projected  worldwide  de- 
mand, coupled  with  worldwide  produc- 
tion for  the  coming  year  expected  to 
reach  70-72  million  bags,  we  certainly 
have  enough  coffee. 

The  central  question  we  should  now 
address  is  whether  we,  as  consumers,  are 
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strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
the  new  coffee  cartel,  whose  tentacles 
reach  into  American  coffee  cannisters 
stealing  consiuners'  dollars. 

What  we  can  do  is  reduce  our  con- 
sumption by  50  percent.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  coffee  break  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon,  I  suggest  Americans 
start  drinking  tea  or  bouillon.  Consumer 
abstinence  will  send  a  signal  to  the  cof- 
fee cartel  that  we  are  not  going  to  toler- 
ate coffee  prices  which  reach  $5  a  pound. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  Issue  which 
we  as  New  Yorkers  cannot  tolerate  and 
that  is  the  potential  loss  of  1,000  jobs. 
Recently  I  visited  with  Mr.  Irwin  White, 
president  of  the  White  Coffee  Co.  and 
the  New  York  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  White  Informed  me  that  the  25 
small  coffee  roasters  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  are  in  danger  of  going  out  of 
business. 

The  increase  in  raw  coffee  and  taxes 
Imposed  by  the  International  Coffee  Pro- 
ducers are  forcing  these  small  roasters, 
who  employ  an  average  of  50  workers 
each,  to  increase  their  interest  payments 
and  raise  their  costs  of  doing  business. 
However,  these  small  firms  are  unable 
to  pass  along  their  increased  expenses 
to  consumers  because  of  their  market 
position  and  the  already  outrageous  cost 
of  coffee  at  the  supermarket.  If  these 
trends  continue,  small  roasters  such  as 
the  White  Coffee  Co.  will  no  longer  be 
competitive.  They  will  be  unable  to  bor- 
row suflBcient  capital  to  cover  their  raw 
material  costs  and  will  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

The  loss  of  employment  and  revenues 
from  these  companies  will  Indeed  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  economy  of 
our  city  in  addition  to  the  obvious  hard- 
ship which  would  be  Imposed  on  the 
workers  in  the  roasting  industry. 

Moreover,  consumers  who  rely  upon 
the  small  companies  to  provide  quality 
coffee  will  no  longer  be  able  to  purchase 
their  favorite  blends  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
investigative  arm  of  the  Congress,  has 
agreed  to  undertake  an  extensive  6- 
month  study  of  the  international  coffee 
supply  and  demand  situation.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  has  said  that 
the  GAO  will  analyze  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement;  review  the  market- 
ing policies  and  procedures  of  the  larg- 
est suppliers  of  coffee  to  the  United 
States,  assess  the  adequacy  of  Federal 
information  collection  efforts  concern- 
ing coffee  supplies,  as  well  as  review  the 
interrelationship  of  U.S.  coffee  proces- 
sors and  marketing  systems  to  the  inter- 
national coffee  trade.  The  project  has 
been  assigned  to  the  International  Di- 
vision of  the  GAO  and  is  already  under- 
way. 

Finally,  we  should  remember  that  onfr 
of  the  first  challenges  posed  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  resulted  In  a  fa- 
mous victorious  event  in  our  history — the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  In  this  our  third  cen- 
tury, concerned  consumers  can  Initiate 
another  historical  commodity  revolt  by 
bringing  down  the  cost  of  coffee  to  a 
•reasonable  level  through  a  consumer 
boycott  and  consumer  abstinence. 
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P-18  AIRCRAFT  P  OR  IRAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  W  MILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP5  ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februar  /  17,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  me  attention  of 
my  colleagues  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  Department  of  state  on  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  a  land-base(  [  version  of  the 
Northrop  F-18  aircraft  to  Iran. 

This  proposal  to  sell  sc  phisticated  air- 
craft which  the  U.S.  Govenmient  does 
not  now  intend  to  buy  f ( >r  its  own  mili- 
tary services  is  the  late!  t  in  our  open- 
ended  policy  of  arms  sales  to  Iran. 

Iran  ordered  80  F-14  uircraft  in  1974 
for  $2.2  billion,  and  has  received  less 
than  a  fourth  of  them.  Ls  ,st  October,  let- 
ters of  offer  and  acceptance  were  issued 
to  Iran  for  160  F-16  aircraft  in  the 
amount  of  $3.8  billion,  and  there  are 
some  indications  Iran  woi  ild  like  to  order 
more  F-16's. 

The  Government  of  Ian  is  now  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  participating  in 
the  development  of  a  lani-based  version 
of  the  F-18  by  offering  ti )  finance  feasi- 
bility and  developmental  studies  for  this 
aircraft  that  could  cost  u  ider  $7  miUion 
and  therefore  not  be  subnitted  to  Con- 
gress. A  sale  of  250  F-18's  desired  by  Iran 
could  amoimt  to  over  $4.3  billion. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  realize  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  c  f  this  sale  and 
of  foreign  participation  n  the  develop- 
ment of  a  U.S.  weapon  syi  tem  at  such  an 
early  stage. 

I  urge  the  Department  c  f  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  tj  examine  this 
proposed  study  and  sale  carefully  and 
consult  with  Congress  on  these  matters 
prior  to  making  any  de(  ision,  even  on 
Iranian  participation  ir  a  feasibility 
study. 

Oiu-  entire  arms  sales  policy  to  Iran 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  nee(  s  scrutiny  and 
definition.  Our  close  mili  ary  supply  re- 
lationship with  Iran  shoi  Id  be  based  on 
what  is  in  our  interests,  or  Iran's  defense 
needs  and  its  absorptive  c  ipacity  and  on 
avoiding  excessive  arms  i  rolif eration  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

In  addition,  closer  scrut  ny  is  needed  of 
the  activities  of  America:  i  defense  con- 
tractors and  American  ;echnical  per- 
sonnel in  the  Persian  Gulf 

I    am    inserting   copiei    of    the   cor- 
respondence as  well  as  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  on    he  matter: 
Washing  roN,  D.C., 
Nove  nber  15,  1976. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Or  November  18, 
1976,  the  New  York  Times  n  ported  that  the 
Northrop  Corporation  Is  "pro  motlng  a  $4  bil- 
lion sale  to  Iran  of  a  new  Na  ry  fighter  plane, 
the  F-18".  This  article  also  stated  Northrop 
Is  being  supported  In  Its  eff  )rts  by  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Approval  of  any  such  traisactlon  or  any 
financial  arrangement  that  r  light  constitute 
consent  to  such  a  sale  in  tie  future  while 
Congress  Is  not  In  session  w  )uld  be  counter 
to  the  Intent  and  substance  ( if  Section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  E.xport  Control  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  Congressional  revie  v  of  any  sale  of 
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major  defense  equipment  amounting  to  over 
$7  million. 

In  my  Judgment  the  sale  of  F-18  aircraft 
to  Iran  would  have  unforeseen  consequences 
on  the  political  and  military  situation 
throughout  both  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Middle  East  and  should  not  be  approved 
without  Congressional  review. 

I  would  therefore  expect  that  no  action 
win  be  taken  to  Issue  a  letter  of  offer  to 
sell  F-18S  to  Iran,  or  otherwise  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  this  transaction  In 
any  way  until  1977. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  know: 

1.  Does  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
prove of  the  Northrop  Corporation's  efforts 
to  promote  a  transaction  with  Iran? 

2.  Did  the  Northrop  Corporation  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  State  Department  to 
undertake  talks  with  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment on  the  possible  purchase  of  F-18s? 

3.  In  the  State  Department's  view,  did  the 
Northrop  Corporation  violate  the  Intent, 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  law  by  undertak- 
ing such  discvisslons? 

I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  answer  to 
this  Inquiry. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,     Special     Subcommittee     on 
Investigations. 

Washington,  D.C, 
December  IS,  1976. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, Committee  on  International 
Relations,  House  o/  Representatives . 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  15.  Inquiring  with  regard  to  a 
possible  sale  of  F-18  aircraft  to  Iran.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  delay  in  this  reply. 

The  Government  of  Iran,  following  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  Northrop 
Corporation,  has  requested  an  offer  from  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  F-18L  aircraft 
and  has  offered  to  help  finance  the  devel- 
opment on  this  land-based  model  of  the 
aircraft.  We  recognize  the  need  for  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  Iranian  pro- 
posal. You  may  be  assured  that  before  re- 
plying to  the  Iranian  Government  we  will 
consult  with  Congress  and  will  comply  fully 
with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  No  action  which 
might  be  construed  as  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  the  proposed  sale 
will  be  taken  before  Congress  convenes  in 
Janxiary. 

The  Northrop  Corporation  did  not  request 
the  Department  of  State's  permission  before 
it  held  discussions  with  the  Government  of 
Iran.  Under  present  regulations,  such  per- 
mission Is  required  for  a  sales  promotion  to 
the  extent  that  it  Involves  the  export  of  an 
Item  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List 
or  related  technical  data.  (An  export  of  tech- 
nical data  occurs  whenever  such  data  Is 
conveyed  orally,  visually,  or  in  written  form 
to  a  foreign  government  or  foreign  national.) 
We  have  reminded  Northrop  personnel  of 
this  requirement  here  in  Washington  and 
also  through  our  Embassy  in  Tehran.  In  re- 
sponse to  inquiries,  the  corporation  has 
stated  that  Its  discussions  of  technical  data 
with  Iranian  officials  have  been  limited  to 
those  aspects  of  the  F-18L  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  earlier  "Cobra"  (YF-17)  aircraft 
design.  The  technical  data  relating  to  the 
latter  aircraft  were  provided  to  Iran  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  granted  in  1972; 
applications  from  the  corporation  for  li- 
censes to  export  F-18  technical  data  to  Iran 
and  other  countries  remain  under  review. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  violation  by  the 
Northrop  Corporation  in  this  case. 

We  are  examining  our  regulations  to  en- 
sure that  oiu-  export  controls  are  consistent 
with    our    responsibilities   under    the    Arms 
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Export  Control  Act  and  with  the  conduct  of 
a  sound  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely. 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


Navy  Aids  Northrop  in  Bid  To  Sell  Iran  on 
New  Jet  Model;  Cost-Saving  Deal  Could 
Establish  Precedent — Pentagon  Pauses 
Before  Giving  Approval 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  November  7. — With  active 
support  from  the  Navy,  the  Northrop  Corpo- 
ration, a  major  defense  contractor,  is  pro- 
moting a  $4-billion  sale  to  Iran  of  a  land- 
based  version  of  a  new  Navy  fighter  plane, 
the  F-18. 

The  sale,  if  approved  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, would  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
rJorthrop  and  the  Navy,  which  helps  explain 
the  partnership  that  has  developed,  with 
Northrop  pushing  the  sale  from  abroad  while 
the  Navy  pushes  it  from  within  the  Pentagon. 

At  no  substantial  cost  to  Itself,  Northrop 
would  obtain  a  new  plane  to  replace  the  F-5, 
which  the  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  company  has 
been  highly  successful  In  selling  overseas. 
Through  the  foreign  sales,  the  Navy  would 
be  able  to  hold  down  the  rising  costs  of  the 
F-18.  which  was  originally  sold  to  Congress 
as  a  lightweight,  low-cost  fighter. 

TO    BE    financed    by    IRAN 

The  proposed  arms  deal  with  Iran,  how- 
ever, presents  several  unusual  features,  which 
are  causing  the  Defense  Department  to  pause 
before  approving  the  transaction. 

The  projected  sale  of  250  F-18's  to  Iran  was 
instigated  by  Northrop  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  Defense  Department.  Iran 
would  be  purchasing  a  weapons  moflel  that 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  plan  to  buy 
for  Its  own  military  services. 

Furthermore,  Iran  would  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  the  land-based  version  of  the 
F-18,  thus  perhaps  setting  a  precedent  for  a 
foreign  country  to  Influence  weapons  devel- 
opments and  foreign  military  sales  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  sale  goes  back  to  a  letter 
Sept.  12  that  Gen.  Hassan  Toufanian,  Iran's 
Vice  Minister  of  War,  sent  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  defense  officials.  In  the  letter. 
General  Toufanian  said  that  Iran,  starting  in 
1982,  had  a  requirement  to  replace  its  F-i 
fighters  with  more  modern  aircraft,  and  "we 
have  determined  that  Northrop 's  land-based 
derivative  of  the  U.S.  Navy  F-18  will  best  ful- 
fill this  requirement." 

In  the  letter.  Iran  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  developing  a  land-based  version  of  the 
P-18,  at  a  cost  that  Northrop  estimated  at 
$250  million.  According  to  the  latest  Penta- 
gon estimates,  the  F-18,  when  delivered  in 
the  1980's,  will  cost  $15.8  million  per  plane, 
meaning  that  a  fleet  of  250  would  cost  Iran 
around  $4  billion. 

northrop's  chairman   named 

The  Toufanian  letter,  according  to  defense 
Industry  sources,  was  drafted  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Thomas  V.  Jones,  Northrop's 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  was  in  Iran  at 
the  time. 

As  described  by  a  well-placed  Pentagon 
official,  "Jones  spread  the  word  around  Teh- 
eran that  the  sale  had  been  approved  by  the 
Defense  Department,  which  was  Just  not 
-rue." 

In  mid-October,  members  of  the  Defense 
Systems  Acquisition  Review  Committee — 
the  top  Pentagon  group  that  passes  on  weap- 
ons programs — met  to  consider  the  Iranian 
request.  The  immediate  problem  was  whether 
production  of  the  land-based  version  of  the 
F-18  might  Interfere  with  delivery  of  the 
plane  to  the  Navy,  which  plans  to  buy  800 
carrier-based  models. 

Both  the  Navy  and  Northrop  have  assured 
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the  Defense  Department  that  development  of 
the  land -based  model  would  not  Interfere 
with  production  of  the  F-18  for  the  Navy  and 
would  lower  the  cost  of  the  carrier-based 
version. 

revival    of    SALES    COMPETITION 

In  some  ways,  the  entry  of  a  land-based 
version  of  the  F-18  is  a  revival  of  the  com- 
petition between  Northrop  and  General  Dy- 
namics to  buUd  a  new  light-weight  fighter 
lor  the  Air  Force. 

Northrop,  with  its  F-17,  lost  that  compe- 
tition to  General  Dynamics,  which  is  build- 
ing the  F-16  for  the  Air  Force. 

Despite  a  Congressional  injunction,  the 
Navy  refused  to  accept  the  F-16  as  its  new 
fighter  and  instead  chose  a  carrier  version 
of  Northrop's  F-17,  which  was  redesignated 
the  F-18.  The  F-18,  however,  will  be  built  by 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  with  North- 
rop in  the  role  of  principal  subcontractor. 

If  Northrop  can  find  a  way  to  finance  de- 
velopment of  a  land-based  version,  it  will  be- 
come the  principal  contractor,  with  a  large 
potential  foreign  market  for  the  plane.  The 
Navy  and  Air  Force  would  then  have  com- 
peting planes  to  be  sold  abroad,  each  anxious 
to  push  those  sales  so  as  to  lower  the  cost 
of  the  plane  to  itself. 

While  basically  similar  to  the  Navy's  F-18, 
the  land-based  version  v/ould  require  con- 
siderable redesigning,  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  not  Intend  to  finance  because 
it  sees  no  need  for  the  plane  in  the  Amer- 
ican Inventory. 

STATE     DEPARTMENT'S     DECISION 

In  addition  to  80  F-14  Interceptors,  Iran 
has  ordered  160  F-16's  at  a  cost  of  $3.9  billion. 
Jiist  why  the  Shah  of  Iran  should  want  both 
the  F-16  and  the  F-18,  basically  comparable 
planes,  is  not  clear  to  Defense  officials,  but 
apparently  he  envisions  the  use  of  the  single- 
englued  F-16  as  a  high-altitude  dogflghter 
and  the  twin-engined  F-18  as  a  close-support 
tactical  fighter-bomber. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Pentagon  and  in- 
dustry sources,  the  Navy  command  has  been 
but  also  to  recover  $300,000  a  plane  from  Iran 
The  sale  would  permit  the  Navy  not  only  to 
lower  the  unit  production  cost  of  the  F-18 
but  also  to  recover  $300,000  a  plane  from 
Iran  in  the  basic  cost  of  developing  the 
fighter. 

Alan  Woods,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  said  no  decision  had  been 
made  by  the  Defense  Department  to  support 
the  proposed  sale  of  F-18's,  but  he  acknowl- 
edged that  no  limnediate  decision  was  re- 
quired of  the  Pentagon. 

Rather,  he  said,  it  is  up  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  "determine  whether  as  a  matter 
of  policy  it  is  in  our  Interest  to  sell  the  plane 
to  Iran." 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose, 
and  I  hope  to  have  the  opportimity  to 
vote  against  the  proposed  pay  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  94th  Congress 
that  approved  the  method  for  this  pay 
raise,  but  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  residents  in  my  dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  do  not  even  come 
close  to  earning  $13,000  a  year,  the 
amount  Members  of  Congress  stand  to 
receive  from  the  increase. 

I  feel  it  is  unfair  to  my  constituents, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people  we  serve 
In  this  body,  to  move  ahead  without  a 
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vote  and  receive  more  benefits  from  the 
taxpayers  who  are  already  hard  pressed. 
I  understand  the  difficulty  our  Nation 
has  in  filling  Government  positions  with 
qualified  individuals.  Many  of  those  who 
are  highly  qualified,  are  unable  to  make 
the  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their 
families  to  serve  their  country.  But  I 
feel  it  is  time  to  draw  the  line. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  between  8  and  11  percent.  In 
my  district,  many  are  just  barely  living 
on  social  security  or  benefits  from  black 
lung  claims.  I  believe  we  at  least  owe 
these  individuals  a  vote  on  the  matter 
of  raising  our  pay. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore parliamentary  procedures  to  bring 
the  measure  to  the  House  fioor.  If  we 
have  to  stay  in  session  all  week  to  do  so, 
I  intend  to  stay. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  know 
where  each  Member  of  Congress  stands 
on  this  issue. 


FREE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR 
SENIOR   CITIZENS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demise 
of  the  extended  family  in  our  society 
has  created  a  host  of  serious  hardships 
for  our  country's  senior  citizens.  Among 
these  is  the  lack  of  opportunities  open 
to  older  Americans  for  meaningful  and 
productive  lives  after  they  have  left  the 
workforce.  While  not  as  dramatic  and 
visible  as  the  problem  of  material  depri- 
vation, the  loss  of  the  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  dignity  caused  by  inactivity 
can  be  painful  and  damaging. 

The  Senior  Citizen  Higher  Education 
Opportimity  Act  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing can  help  to  fill  a  void  that  now  ex- 
ists in  many  senior  citizens'  lives.  If  en- 
acted, it  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  tuition-free  college  courses  for 
senior  citizens,  by  requiring  each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  with  5,000  or 
more  full-time  students  to  allow  older 
Americans  to  enroll  in  classes  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  Institutions  which  failed 
to  comply  would  lose  certain  forms  of 
Federal  assistance. 

As  a  New  York  State  assemblyman, 
I  helped  initiate  a  similar  program  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York.  That 
program,  which  is  now  3  years  old,  has 
been  a  great  success,  enrolling  nearly 
1.000  senior  citizens.  Like  the  City  Unl- 
vereity  program,  the  proposed  Federal 
policy  can  boast  of  one  feature  which 
very  few  Government  programs  can 
claim — it  costs  practically  nothing.  This 
is  because  the  program  only  allows  sen- 
ior citizens  to  enroll  in  classes  which  reg- 
ular students  have  not  filled;  therefore, 
no  additional  teaching,  maintenance,  or 
building  costs  are  incurred  by  the  uni- 
versity. The  only  additional  burden  is 
a  small  administrative  cost,  which  the 
universities  can  cover  by  charging  fees 
to  the  students. 

This  legislation  does  not  use  a  heavy 
handed  approach  in  enforcement.  It  de- 
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liberately  does  not  involve  capitation 
grants  or  student  loans  and  grants,  be- 
cause such  programs  are  critical  to  the 
financial  survival  of  most  colleges  and 
universities.  It  does,  however,  make  some 
less  critical  programs  dependent  on  com- 
pliance. An  example  is  the  college  library 
resources  program,  which  grants  funds 
to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  2,500  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  but  does 
not  give  any  one  institution  more  than 
$5,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  coerce  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
do  something  that  will  adversely  affect 
them.  Given  the  success  of  the  senior 
citizen  program  at  the  City  University, 
I  believe  that  after  a  few  years  most 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  realizing 
now  little  the  program  costs  and  how 
much  senior  citizens  can  add  to  the  en- 
tire educational  experience,  will  volun- 
tarily continue  this  program.  However, 
before  these  institutions  have  some  first- 
hand experience  with  the  program,  they 
will  have  unfounded  fears  which  will 
deter  them  from  adopting  it  on  their 
own.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
the  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
Federal  funds  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
legislation. 

"Youth,"  the  old  saying  goes,  "is 
wasted  on  the  young."  This  is  especially 
true  when  it  comes  to  education.  Too 
often  the  competition  for  grades  or  the 
anxieties  and  diversions  of  adolescence 
prevent  young  college  students  from 
really  appreciating  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. With  their  wealth  of  leisure,  their 
maturity,  and  their  freedom  from  career 
ambitions,  many  older  Americans  will  be 
able  to  experience  the  joy  of  knowledge 
which  may  have  eluded  them  in  their 
younger  days. 


TRIBUTE   TO   MR.   BILL  EDGAR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  apprecia- 
tion of  BiU  Edgar,  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  is  leaving  his  position  as  city 
manager  in  the  community  of  Pleasan- 
ton,  Calif.  In  accepting  his  resignation, 
the  city  is  losing  tlie  services  of  one  who 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  talent 
in  areas  both  within,  and  extending 
beyond,  his  professional  career. 

Mr.  Edgar  chose  municipal  adminis- 
tration as  his  life's  work  in  spite  of  his 
opportunities  for  a  more  financially  re- 
warding career  in  private  industry.  After 
his  introduction  to  city  management  as 
administrative  assistant  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
Bill  joined  the  city  of  Pleasanton  as  di- 
rector of  finance.  He  subsequently  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  city  manager, 
and  in  this  capacity  has  made  major 
improvements  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  its 
administrative  organization.  Both  the 
commimity  and  Mr.  Edgar  himself  at- 
tribute much  of  his  success  to  the  ease 
with  which  he  was  able  to  establish  and 
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TESTIMONY       BY 

MARK   W.   HANNAFOI^D 
SPECIAL  AD  HOC 
ON   PRESIDENTIAL 
MENDATIONS 


CONGRESSMAN 

FOR  THE 

SUBjCOMMITTEE 

RECOM- 


FAY 


HON.  MARK  W.  HAUNAFORD 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRE  5ENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February 


Sp  jcial 


lead*  rs 
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I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  enact 
the  proposals  I  have  outlined. 


PAY  RAISE:   CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM? 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  in  1969,  I  op- 
posed the  recommendations  by  President 
Johnson  and  agreed  to  by  President 
Nixon  that  led  to  a  congressional  pay  in- 
crease. I  did  so.  not  failing  to  recognize 
the  need  to  achieve  comparability  be- 
tween the  private  and  Government 
sectors  and  the  need  to  attract  public 
servants  of  the  highest  quality,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  this  entire  business 
was  conducted  and  the  example  that  was 
set. 

Then  our  Nation  was  laboring  under 
conditions  of  high  inflation  and  taxes 
and  an  increasing  budget  deficit.  I  felt 
both  the  magnitude  and  the  timing  of 
the  pay  increase  were  ill  advised  and 
made  all  the  more  unconscionable  by  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
did  not  permit  Members  to  vote  publicly 
on  the  issue. 

At  that  time,  I  stated  publicly  I  could 
not  support  any  salary  increase  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  until  progress  was  made 
in  reducing  Federal  expenditures  and 
putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  On  one 
hand,  Americans  were  asked  to  tighten 
their  belts  with  a  10-percent  surtax,  and 
on  the  other,  the  slide  was  greased  for  a 
41.6-percent  salary  increase  for  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  did  not 
change  in  1975  when  the  Congress  engi- 
neered a  cost-of-living  escalator  into  law 
and  by  one  vote  authorized  another  pay 
raise. 

My  position  on  congressional  salary 
increases  remains  unchanged  today  and 
the  issues  have  not  changed.  If  anything, 
our  economic  problems  are  worse.  We 
continue  to  be  plagued  by  huge  Federal 
deficits,  high  taxes,  inflation,  and  a  grow- 
ing energy  crisis.  The  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict are  experiencing  a  farm  price  crisis 
and  tight  credit.  I  believe  a  salary  in- 
crease at  this  time  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive and  create  a  rippling  effect  of  in- 
flationary wage  demands  throughout  our 
economy.  Perhaps  more  important  is  the 
example  that  would  be  set  at  a  time  when 
President  Carter  is  calling  for  a  period 
of  self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  tee  how  Wash- 
ington can  ask  the  American  people  to 
practice  self  sacrifice  without  first  set- 
ting the  example. 

I  noted  with  interest  that  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission  acknowledged  a 
"crisis  in  confidence"  in  public  oflSce 
holders.  In  addition  to  its  unanimous 
proposal  for  salary  increases,  the  Com- 
mission further  recommended  adoption 
of  a  new  "Code  of  Public  Conduct'  by 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
bi-anches  of  our  Government.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
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Members  of  this  body  support  the  pro- 
posed pay  raise  as  a  prerequisite  for  con- 
gressional reform.  Simply  put,  I  feel 
these  Members  have  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  on  this  issue. 
President  Lincoln  once  said : 
If  you  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  you  can  never  regain  their  respect 
and  esteem. 

By  allowing  the  recommended  pay  in- 
crease to  take  effect  without  a  public 
vote,  I  believe  this  Congress  is  falling 
to  set  the  example  and  will  further  widen 
the  breach  of  public  confidence  and  trust 
in  their  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  and 
favorable  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
of  disapproval  that  I  and  others  have 
introduced.  Such  a  resolution  would  not 
only  halt  the  current  pay  raise,  but  could 
also  be  the  catalyst  for  action  on  vari- 
ous pay  raise  reform  measures.  I  woula 
hope  we  will  soon  see  the  day  when 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  able-  to  con- 
sider congressional  pay  in  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  reason  by  means  of  a  pro- 
cedure that  mandates  a  public  vote,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  any  pay  raises  would 
affect  Members  elected  to  future  sessions 
of  Congress. 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED 
ON   JOBS  CREATION   ACT 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumblings 
are  being  heard  again  from  advocates  of 
H.R.  50,  the  so-called  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act.  Appropriately 
enough,  this  legislation  has  the  same 
numerical  designation  as  it  had  in  the 
94th  Congress  and  is  the  same  bad  idea 
as  it  was  in  the  94th  Congress.  Direct 
Government  fimdtng  for  thousands  of 
public  service  jobs  will  not  only  expand 
an  already  bloated  Federal  bureaucracy, 
but  it  will  once  again  propel  this  country 
toward  double-digit  inflation. 

In  order  to  help  combat  this  "tunnel 
vision"  type  of  legislation,  I  added  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp's  Jobs  Creation  Act  of  1977. 
Embodied  in  this  legislation  are  the  tools 
to  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  the  private  sector.  The  major  thrust 
of  this  bill  is  for  a  permanent,  across- 
the-board  cut  of  10  percent  in  personal 
income  tax  rates,  elimination  of  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  corporate  surtax  exemption 
to  $100,000  to  help  small  businesses.  With 
these  incentives  and  others,  goods  and 
services  will  increase  in  the  private  sec- 
tor with  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
nimiber  of  new  jobs  created.  These  jobs 
will,  instead  of  draining  the  Treasury, 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  contribute  to- 
ward sustained  noninflationary  growth. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  act  expeditiously 
on  this  vital  legislation.  The  sooner  the 
American  people  are  given  the  proper 
tools  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unem- 
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ployment  the  sooner  that  problem  will  be 
solved. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SUPPORT  H.R.  84, 
THE  TENANTS'  TAX  JUSTICE 
BILL 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
both  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  have  announced 
their  support  for  the  tenants'  tax  jus- 
tice bill,  H.R.  84. 

This  bill  ends  the  discrimination  in 
our  current  tax  laws  against  tenants  by 
extending  property  tax  relief  to  renters. 
Unlike  other  taxpayers,  tenants  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  claim  their  property 
tax  payment  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. Under  H.R.  84,  tenants  can  claim 
a  tax  credit  of  25  percent  of  property 
taxes  paid  through  their  rent.  For  the 
average  taxpayer,  a  tax  credit  of  25  per- 
cent is  approximately  equivalent  to  a 
full  deduction. 

Tenants  are  of  all  ages  and  rent  all 
types  of  dwelling  units.  Renters  are 
young,  middle  aged,  and  elderly;  they 
rent  single  family  homes,  townhouses, 
garden  apartments,  and  high  rises.  Why 
should  our  tax  laws  discriminate  against 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  own  and 
maintain  a  home,  or  who  for  strictly 
personal  reasons  would  prefer  to  rent. 
Why  should  it  make  any  difference 
whether  one  pays  his  property  tax  di- 
rectly to  the  local  government  or 
through  his  landlord?  Clearly,  our  tax 
laws  would  be  more  equitable  if  we  al- 
lowed tenants  to  claim  their  property 
tax  payment  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared  in 
the  February  1977  edition  of  Retirement 
Life,  the  official  magazine  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees: 

TwENTY-FrvE  Percent  Tax  Credit  for 
Tenant  Rents  Winning  Sitpport 

Approximately  36  percent  of  American 
taxpayers  currently  live  in  rental  dwellings, 
and  between  20  and  25  percent  of  their 
monthly  rent  goes  for  local  property  taxes 
from  which  the  renter  currently  receives  no 
tax  advantage,  according  to  Virginia's  Rep- 
resentative Herbert  Harris  (D). 

So  Harris  and  more  than  63  of  his  House 
colleagues  have  Joined  In  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  grant  these  tenants  a  tax  credit 
for  local  property  taxes  included  in  their 
rents. 

The  proposed  measure,  known  as  the  Ten- 
ants-Tax-Justlce-Blll.  would  provide  rent- 
ers a  tax  credit  of  25  percent  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  local  property  tax  reflected 
In  their  rent.  The  credit  would  be  available 
to  all  tenants,  regardless  of  whether  they 
Itemize  deductions.  Harris  estimates  that 
under  his  bill  a  typical  tenant,  paying  $250 
per  month  in  rent,  would  save  about  $150 
a  year  in  federal  Income  taxes.  Harris  ex- 
plains, "For  the  average  tenants  a  tax  credit 
of  25  percent  of  the  property  tax  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  full  property  tax  deduction  which 
the  homeowner  now  claims." 
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Harris'  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
National  Tenants  Association,  and  early 
hearings  on  the  legislation  are  being  urged 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.  The  bill  fell  short  of  Senate 
passage  by  only  12  votes  last  year,  so  passage 
and  enactment  during  this  Congress  is  not 
a  far-fetched  goal. 

Enactment  of  the  Tenants  Tax  Justice 
Bill  would  net  cause  any  loss  of  Income  or 
higher  taxes  to  apartment  owners  since  their 
net  taxable  Income  will  remain  the  same  re- 
gardless of  who  claims  credit  for  paying  the 
property  tax.  Who  can  oppose  a  bill  like 
this?  Certainly  NARPE  wUl  throw  its  full 
support  behind  this  bill  for  renters.  Individ- 
dual  members  of  the  Association  could  aid 
its  passage  by  letting  their  own  Representa- 
tive know  of  our  interest  in  this  pending 
bill. 

The  article  which  follows  appeared  in 
the  February  1977  edition  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  News.  This  newspaper  is  pub- 
lislied  by  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens: 

Tenant  Tax  Equity  Bill  Is  Presented 
AS  Congress  Opens 

A  'olU  that  would  save  approximately  $150 
per  year  in  federal  income  taxes  for  the 
average  rent-paying  tenant  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  opening  session  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

The  bin,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Association,  was  presented  by 
Rep.  Herbert  E.  Harris  (D-Va.)  Sixty-three 
House  cosponsors  have  thus  far  joined  Harris 
In  asking  for  passing  of  the  bill. 

Under  current  law  tenants  are  not  allowed 
to  claim  a  deduction  on  their  federal  in- 
come tax  for  local  property  taxes  paid 
through  their  rent.  The  Harris  bill,  known 
as  the  Tenants  Tax  Justice  Bill,  would  cor- 
rect this  inequity  by  allowing  a  tax  credit 
of  25  percent  of  the  proportionate  share  of 
local  property  tax  reflected  in  his  rent. 

The  credit  would  be  available  to  all  ten- 
ants, whether  or  not  they  Itemize  deductions. 

"Many  middle-income  tenants  and  elderly 
people  living  on  retirement  income  take  a 
standard  deduction  because  they  don't  have 
enough  deductions  for  itemizing,"  Harris 
said.  "Por  the  average  tenant,  a  tax  credit  of 
25  percent  of  the  property  tax  Is  about  equiv- 
alent to  the  full  property  tax  deduction 
which  the  homeowner  now  claims." 

Harris  said  that  about  36  percent  of  Amer- 
icans live  in  rental  dwellings,  and  "between 
20  and  25  percent  of  their  monthly  rent  goes 
to  local  property  tax." 

Commenting  on  the  Harris  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Association  called  it  "a  posi- 
tive step  In  correcting  an  inequity  that  has 
existed  between  tenants  and  homeowners  for 
too  long." 

They  also  pointed  out  that  passage  of  the 
bill  "would  stimulate  the  economy  by  put- 
ting money  In  the  hands  of  consumers  who 
need  it  most." 

A  similar  bill  had  been  Introduced  In  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  missed  Senate 
approval  by  only  12  votes. 

"The  support  we  gained  in  the  House  and 
Senate  gives  us  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
on  this  session,"  Harris  stated,  adding  that 
initial  House  efforts  will  focus  on  gaining 
early  hearings,  before  the  tax-wrltlng  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Harris  called  the  legislation,  known  as  H.R. 
84,  "particularly  timely,"  and  noted  that  It 
would  ease  housing  problems  In  several  ways. 

"Many  Americans  flnd  that  they  are  un- 
able to  buy  a  home  because  of  constantly 
rising  purchase,  maintenance  and  tax  costs; 
.  .  .  and  still  others,  for  strictly  personal 
reasons,  have  decided  that  they  would  prefer 
to  rent.  The  average  citizen  In  a  free  society 
has  the  right  to  make  such  a  decision  with- 
out suffering  tax  disadvantages.  ...  By  ex- 
tending property  tax  relief  to  tenants,  the 
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bill  reduces  the  federal  income  tax  liability 
of   many   average   Americans." 

Charging  that,  "Public  policy  has  dis- 
criminated against  tenants  for  too  long,"  the 
Virginia  Democrat  asked  for  quick  action  by 
Congress  on  a  bill  that  would  "treat  the 
Nation's  tenants  with  fairness  and  equity." 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  you  have  taken  a 
position  which  will  deny  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  proposed  con- 
gressional, executive,  and  judicial  salary 
increases,  well  knowing  that  they  will  be- 
come effective  on  February  20  unless  the 
Congress  disapproves  of  the  Salaiy  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  I  was  also 
extremely  disappointed  that  our  Repub- 
lican leader,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  was 
denied  permission  on  yesterday  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  on  the  proposed  pay  in- 
creases. The  action  of  your  Democrat- 
controlled  Special  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Congressman  William 
D.  Ford,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  killing 
the  17  separate  resolutions — with  a  total 
of  54  House  sponsors — to  disapprove  the 
pay  raises  on  the  same  day  was  equally 
distasteful  to  me.  Having  personally  in- 
troduced one  of  the  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval. House  Resolution  276,  which  was 
killed  by  Congressman  Ford's  subcom- 
mittee, and  never  having  voted  for  a  pay 
raise  for  myself  during  my  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  it  goes  without  saying  that  I 
would  have  supported  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval had  you  given  the  House  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  on  the  matter. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  this  2- 
to-1  Democrat-controlled  Congress  would 
have  voted  on  such  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval had  it  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  but  I  am  confident  that 
even  those  Members  supporting  increased 
salaries  would  have  stood  in  a  better  light 
with  their  constituencies  had  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  their  convictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  1967  when  it  voted  to  create  a 
Salary  Commission  and  in  clothing  it 
with  authority  to  make  recommendations 
on  salaries  which  would  become  law  un- 
less overturned  by  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  Frankly,  I  believed  then  as  I 
do  now  that  such  a  delegation  of  legis- 
lative authority  is  unconstitutional  and 
should  not  be  permitted.  Needless  to  say, 
I  am  glad  that  I  cast  my  vote  against  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  at  that  time 
and  have  since  introduced  several  bills  to 
abolish  it. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  your 
Democrat  party  controls  thLs  Congress  by 
more  than  a  2-to-l  majority,  you  have 
the  votes  and  the  responsibility  to  abolish 
this  Commission  before  it  is  called  upon 
once  again  by  law  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  salaiy  adjustments  in  4  years. 

It  matters  not  how  much  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  since  the  present  sal- 
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aries  were  put  in  place 
checks  have  increased  foi 
ment  workers,  retirees 
private  sector  since  1969, 
dividuals  under  the 
diction  should  not  be 
posed. 

It  cannot  be  denied 
salaries  are  well  below 
Federal  workers,  65  perce^it 
tirees,  72  percent;  social 
ents,  84.4  percent;  and  tljose 
vate  sector.  70  percent 
but  Members  of  Congress 
put  in  the  position  of  hsivir 
or  oppose  the  Commiss 
tially  reduced  recommenced 
increase  on  which  they 
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COMMEMORATING     19 
SARY  OF  LITHUANIAK 

ENCE 


HON.  MILLiCENT   -ENWICK 

OF   NEW    JESSE  If 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVES 


Thursday,  February 
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expn  ss 
Lithu  anians. 


Ame;  leans  i 


Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr. 
week,  on  February  16 
59th  anniversary  of  the 
of  an  independent  State  ol 
that  day  also,  more  than 
since  the  original  founc^g 
ania   as  an  independent 
happy  to  join  Americans 
ancestry  in  commemorating 
anniversaries  together 
nian  people.  On  this  occasion 
take  a  little  time  to 
and  concern  for  the 
modem,  interdependent 
Lithuania  do  interest 
reactions  to  these  events 
affect  the  Lithuanian  people 

Lithuania  is  not  a  very 
Her  neighbors  are  larger, 
more  powerful  and  have 
strong  and  powerful  for 
United  States,  however, 
nized  the  incorporation  of 
a  larger  U.S.S.R.  without 
the  Lithuanian  people 
with  what  is  happening 
and  other  people  similarly 
situated. 

In   1975   an  internatioital 
was  signed  at  Helsinki 
human  rights.  In  Belgrade 
this  year,  there  is  to  be  a 
ence  on  the  actual  workin|gs 
sinki  agreement.  At  this 
like  to  join  my  colleagues 
Representatives  who  have 
terest  in  having  our 
the  Belgrade  conference 
sue  full  implementation 
ni  provision  of  the  Final 
sinki  European  Security 
Conference,  to  the  end 
spect  for  human  rights  in 
elsewhere  may  prevail  and 
bility  and  full  potential 
be  assured  for  our  friends 
the  long  rim  for  the  Unitfed 
the  world  community. 
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REASSURANCES  ON  ETHICS 
INQUIRY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 


OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
many  of  us  in  this  body  are  concerned 
about  continuing  allegations  of  impro- 
priety or  ethical  violations  by  Members 
of  the  Congress,  especially  with  regard 
to  South  Korean  influence  within  the 
legislative  branch. 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  be  assured 
that  these  allegations  and  suspicions  be 
investigated  and  publicly  aired  with  the 
thoroughness  that  their  seriousness  re- 
quires. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  were  heart- 
ened by  the  public  statements  of  one  of 
the  newer  members  of  the  House  Ethics 
Committee,  Mr.  Caputo,  of  New  York, 
contained  in  a  recent  interview  published 
in  the  Washington  Star.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  text  of  that  interview  for  the 
consideration  of  any  Members  who  may 
have  missed  it : 

A  Freshman  Congressman  on  Ethics 

(Rep  Bruce  F.  Caputo  Is  a  freshman  Re- 
publican from  New  York  who  actively — and 
successfully — sought  a  seat  on  the  House 
Ethics  Committee.  He  was  interviewed  by 
Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Ron   Sarro.) 

Question:  Why  would  a  fres/iman  congress- 
man u-ant  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  where  you  can  only  make 
enemies  in  the  House? 

Caputo:  It  was  pretty  clear  to  me  that 
members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  were  walking  away  from  their  respon- 
sibility to  do  something  about  the  ethics  of 
Congress.  They  were  afraid  of  making  en- 
emies, they  were  afraid  that  they'd  become 
unpopular  within  and  without  the  Congress. 
It  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  need  for  some- 
body who  was  willing  to  work  at  it  and  be 
objective  and  fair,  but  also  persistent. 

Q:  Do  you  see  some  political  advantage 
down  the  road  to  perhaps  doing  a  good  job  on 
cleaning  up  the  House? 

A:  I  think  there  would  be  a  favorable  re- 
ception by  voters  to  the  notion  that  some- 
body in  Congress  was  trying  to  sort  out  how 
members  relate  to  lobbyists,  how  they  re- 
ceive money,  how  they  spend  money,  and 
clarifying  what  Is  done.  And  then  there 
should  be  an  equally  good  reception,  maybe 
even  stronger,  in  not  just  dlsclaslng  these 
things  but  going  on  to  meet  the  cause  and 
prohibiting  them.  One  of  the  problems  down 
here  Is  that  there's  a  sense  that  disclosure 
somehow  cures  problems.  To  my  horror  and 
disappointment,  people  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  Indicate  they  own  stock  In  banks 
and  then  to  go  ahead  and  serve  on  the  bank- 
ing committee:  they  sell  life  insurance  and 
serve  on  committees  that  deal  with  that 
Issue.  We've  got  to  do  more  than  merely  dis- 
close these  things.  We've  got  to  start  pro- 
hibiting them. 

Q:  The  committee  has  a  reputation  for 
being  something  of  a  pussycat.  How  did  you 
find  it? 

A:  I  never  knew  the  old  committee.  It's 
substantially  changed.  There  are  three,  four 
or  five  new  members.  I  had  the  feeling  in 
the  one  meeting  we've  had  to  date  that  there 
was  at  least  a  willingness  to  spending  a  lot 
more  money,  hiring  a  lot  more  lawyers.  In- 
vestigating a  lot  more  allegations,  and  prob- 
ably with  a  lot  more  vigor  than  had  been 
the  case  In  the  past.  I  certainly  feel  that 
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way  about  it.  I  don't  want  anyone  to  get 
the  feeling  that  this  Is  either  partisan  or 
weak  or  incomplete,  or  somehow  lacking  in 
a  desire  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
If  anyone  has  done  something  vsrong,  then 
(a)  It's  going  to  be  disclosed,  and  (b)  It's 
probably  going  to  be  penalized,  and  (c)  I 
hope  we're  going  to  develop  legislation  that 
will  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  happen- 
ing again. 

Q:  The  Korean  situation  is  an  area  the 
committee  is  going  to  handle.  Do  you  have 
any  feeling  as  to  how  many  congressmen 
might  have  been  involved? 

A:  If  feeling  means  something  upon  which 
I  would  predicate  Judgment,  then  no.  All 
I  have  is  what  lawyers  call  hearsay — what 
other  people  have  said  has  happened.  But  If 
feelings  Is  a  more  general  term,  yes,  I  have 
feelings  that  upwards  of  50  members  of 
Congress  have  received  gratuities  with  some 
sort  of  knowledge — maybe  not  explicit,  con- 
crete knowledge — that  the  donor  was  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  government,  a  representa- 
tive of  business  or  a  business  enterprise  with 
a  matter  before  the  Congress.  I  have  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  some  much  smaller  num- 
ber, around  10,  had  very  direct  knowledge 
who  the  donor  was  and  what  was  expected 
of  them  in  return.)  So  that  my  feelings  in 
that  non-legallstlc  sense  are  pretty  dis- 
couraging. 

Q:  By  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may,  what  is  going  to  happen  if  ini'estiga- 
tion  leads  into  the  level  of  the  House  leader- 
ship? 

A:  Well,  that's  why  I  chose  that  metaphor. 
I  would  hope  that  the  leaders  would  be 
treated  the  same  way  any  junior  member 
would,  that  we  would  not  be  Influenced  by 
the  authority  or  the  personality  of  an  Indi- 
vidual member.  To  me,  It  Is  Just  as  wrong 
for  an  Important  senior  legislator  to  receive 
a  gratuity  from  an  agent  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  extend  some  sort  of  promise 
that  he  will  vote  favorably  or  unfavorably 
on  some  specific  piece  of  legislation  as  It  Is 
for  a  junior  member  to  do  the  same  thing. 
It  Is  my  Intent  and  It  is  my  hope  that  others 
have  the  same  Intent  to  be  sure  that  we 
treat  everybody  fairly  and  equally. 

Q:  What  things  do  you  think  are  grounds 
for  punishment? 

A:  I  think  that's  a  very  Important  ques- 
tion and  It's  my  hope  that  we  all  give  .some 
thought  to  that  before  we  get  too  deep  Into 
this.  I  think  convictions  on  a  felony  that 
leads  to  a  sentence  of  two  or  more  years  is 
explicitly  treated  In  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  you  have  to  be  expelled  If  that  happens 
to  you.  Now  what  happens  for  convictions  of 
a  felony  where  the  sentence  is  one  to  two 
years?  I  think  you  ought  to  be  expelled  even 
though  that  It  Is  not  now  in  the  rules.  What 
happens  for  a  misdemeanor  when  you  get  up 
to  a  one-year  sentence?  That's  closer  because 
some  misdemeanors  involve  drunk  driving 
and  I  don't  think  you  want  to  expell  a  guy 
who  had  too  much  to  drink  and  drove  an 
automobile.  But  I  would  be  severe  with  that. 
Q:  Much  of  the  allegation  thus  far  has 
concerned  money  and  gratuities.  How  do  you 
handle  that,  short  of  a  conviction? 

A:  Well,  with  things  like  money,  travel, 
an  honorary  degree,  I  think  you  want  to  look 
at  whether  he  had  knowledge  that  the  offerer 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government  or 
business  or  some  other  person  trying  to  in- 
fluence Congress.  If  he  had  knowledge  that's 
more  severe  than  if  he  did  not.  Then  you 
ought  to  go  the  next  step  of  was  there  any 
impUed  or  explicit  reciprocity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  gratuity.  And  if  there  was  knowledge 
and  reciprocity,  then  I  think  you  ought  to 
expell.  You  can't  let  people  iauy  votes  in 
Congress. 

Q:  What  about  sex  or,  say.  a  Korean  agent 
throwing  a  birthday  party  for  somebody? 
A:  With  both  of  those.  I  would  say  that  if 
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the  recipient  understood  that  the  person  of- 
fering was  a  representative,  an  agent,  of  a 
foreign  government  or  a  business  or  some 
other  Institution  seeking  to  Influence  Con- 
gress, I  would  say  that  Is  In  the  censure  cate- 
gory. If  he  not  only  had  knowledge  that  this 
person  was  In  that  position  but  he  then  im- 
plied there  would  be  some  reciprocity  for  the 
extension  of  those  gratuities,  then  I  think 
you're  In  the  expulsion  area.  So  that  where 
it  Is,  you  can  make  a  list  of  seven  or  eight 
kinds  of  ways  to  extend  a  gratuity  to  a  legis- 
lator. If  he  had  knowledge,  that's  In  the  cen- 
sure or  reprimand  zone,  if  he  indicated  some 
reciprocity  that's  In  the  expulsion  zone. 

Q:  What  can  the  Ethics  Committee  do 
about  former  congressmen? 

A:  They  have  some  benefits  which  pre- 
sumably we  could  terminate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  "DICK"  SMITH— MAN'S 
CONSCIENCE  WITH  NATURE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  have  a  common  weakness ;  we 
take  the  measure  of  a  man  after  he  is 
gone. 

Wednesday  night,  February  2.  1977,  a 
vacancy  was  created  in  the  wilderness 
world  and  in  the  environmental  com- 
munity of  California  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  filled  in  our  lifetime.  Richard  J. 
"Dick"  Smith,  environmentalist,  nature 
counsellor,  teacher,  artist,  newspaper- 
man, craftsman,  conservationist,  and 
wise  "companero"  on  the  trail,  died  while 
tending  one  of  nature's  animals  he  loved 
so  dearly :  his  horse. 

Dick  had  many  interests  and  they  all 
somehow  involved  his  love  of  nature  and 
his  concern  for  its  well  being. 

Everyone  did  not  always  agi'ee  with 
Dick,  but  they  always  listened,  for  they 
knew  he  spoke  with  authority;  if  they 
did  not  agree,  they  had  better  take  a 
second  look.  More  often  than  not  Dick 
Smith  prevailed. 

Dick  will  be  missed  by  prestigious 
groups  and  commissions  throughout 
California  and  by  people  in  every  walk 
of  life;  by  children  who  listened  to  his 
nature  talks;  by  me  and  my  staff  who 
more  than  once  had  the  benefit  of  his 
expertise  on  legislation  pertaining  to  our 
environment :  and  even  by  those  who  oc- 
casionally found  themselves  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  his  always  constructive 
criticism.  All  of  us  voice  our  grievous 
loss.  There  is  a  place,  however,  where 
Dick  Smith  will  be  mourned  and  missed 
in  silence — on  the  high  and  lonely  trails 
of  his  beloved  back  country.  He  had  an 
understanding  of  nature  rare  among 
men. 

Because  we  are  all  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  this  singular  man.  and  because  of 
his  enormous  contribution  to  his  fellow 
man,  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  with  me  and  all  those  who  knew 
him  in  extending  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  wife  Olive,  his  four  children,  and 
five  grandchildren. 
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AMERICANS   SUFFERING  FROM 
CANCER-PHOBIA 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 


OF    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Federal  regulation  in  a  wide  variety  of 
areas  is  sorely  lacking  in  any  sort  of 
cost-benefit  analysis,  perhaps  nowhere 
is  this  shortcoming  more  evident  than 
with  respect  to  Federal  regulation  of 
chemical  substances.  The  health  and 
dietary  benefits  which  chemicals,  drugs, 
and  pesticides  have  brought  us  are  com- 
monly taken  for  granted.  At  the  same 
time,  limitations  upon  the  ability  of 
companies  to  develop  and  market  chem- 
icals has  become  increasingly  pervasive. 
The  least  hint  that  laboratory  rats  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  huge  doses  of  a 
substance  has  served  as  justification  for 
excluding  it  entirely  from  the  market- 
place. Dr.  Elizabeth  Whalen,  currently 
a  research  associate  at  Harvard,  has 
argued  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  National 
Hog  Farmer  that  these  policies,  as  well 
as  the  overall  attitude  toward  chemicals 
that  these  policies  express,  are  not  only 
of  limited  effectiveness  in  promoting 
chemical  safety,  but  that  they  may  also 
be  diverting  our  attentions  from  more 
real  threats  to  our  "health.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  Dr.  Whalan's  thoughtful 
article: 

[From  National  Hog  Farmer,  January  19771 

Americans  Suffering  From  Cancer-Phobia 

(By  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Whalan) 

Americans  are  in  the  grip  of  a  new  disease. 
The  symptoms  of  this  serious  malady  Include 
anxiety,  distrust,  fear  and  occasional  anger, 
resentment,  panic  and  emotional  outbursts, 
Susceptibility  Is  near  universal — old,  young, 
male,  female,  highly  educated  or  not.  This 
disease  Is  generally  transmitted  by  the  mis- 
directed efforts  of  so-called  consumer  advo- 
cates, unsettling  books,  articles  and  news- 
paper headlines  and,  most  recently,  by  a 
series  of  television  specials  about  ill  health 
m  America. 

The  disease  Is  cancer-phobia. 

In  October,  1975,  CBS  Reports  presented 
a  one-hour  documentary,  "The  American 
Way  of  Cancer."  In  June  of  last  year,  that 
same  network  followed  up  with  another  spe- 
cial report,  "The  Politics  of  Cancer."  In  Sep- 
tember an  hour-long  NBC  news  program 
asked  the  question,  "What  Is  This  Thing 
Called  Food?"  After  viewing  these  three 
shows  one  could  not  help  but  conclude  that 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  Industrially-pro- 
duced cancer  epidemic,  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  carcinogens,  at  the  mercy  of  an  array  of 
noxious  chemicals  peculiar  to  the  American 
environment. 

The  average  viewer  was  probably  imaware 
that  these  reports,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, contained  Inaccuracies,  served  to  con- 
fuse known  cancer  risks  with  hypothetical 
ones,  cleverly  used  emotionalism  and  horror 
stories  to  establish  guilt  by  association,  and 
throughout  transmitted  the  stinging  current 
of  Innuendo  that  we  wp*-"  'ill  the  victims, 
rather  than  the  beneficiaries  of  advancing 
Industrialization. 

It  Is  very  possible  that  media  presentations 
such  as  these  actually  promote  cancer  In 
America  by  distracting  viewers'  attention 
from  serious  and  widespread  cancer  threats. 
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increasing  pressure  to  spend  limited  research 
moneys  on  low  priority  areas  and  discour- 
aging the  type  of  research  which  might  even- 
tually lead  to  a  major  breakthrough  In  can- 
cer prevention  and/or  treatment.  Media-In- 
duced cancer-phobia  miy  be  cancer's  ally. 

INACCTJRACIES 

Correspondent  Dan  Rather  opened  "The 
American  Way  of  Cancer"  by  stating  that  the 
"United  States  Is  number  one  In  cancer  .  .  . 
If  you're  living  in  America  your  chances  of 
getting  cancer  are  higher  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world."  These  statements  are  false. 
According  to  the  American  Cancer  Society 
publication.  Cancer  Facts  and  Figures,  there 
Is  significant  variation  from  country  to  coun- 
try In  age-adjusted  cancer  mortality,  rang- 
ing from  163  per  100,000  population  "in  Lux- 
embourg to  21  per  100.000  In  Thailand.  The 
United  States  falls  In  between  with  an  overall 
age-adjusted  mortality  rate  of  132.7  per 
100,000. 

Correspondent  Lesley  Stahl,  in  "The  Poli- 
tics of  Cancer,"  referred  to  this  country's 
"soaring"  cancer  death  rate.  Again,  this  is 
false.  Certainly  the  mortality  rate  from  vari- 
ous forms  of  cancer  is  very  much  higher  to- 
day than  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
But  It's  essential  to  take  Into  account  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  was  rather  limited  then.  For  Instance, 
a  white  male  born  between  1900  and  1902 
could,  at  the  time  of  birth,  expect  to  live  only 
48  years.  Today  the  life  expectancy  fur  males 
at  birth  Is  nearly  70  years.  Men  and  women 
born  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  gen- 
erally died  from  scarlet  fever,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza  or 
tuberculosis  before  cancer  had  a  chance  to 
affect  them. 

What  is  more  relevant  is  the  recent  cancer 
trend:  in  mid-September  at  a  Harvard  school 
of  public  health-sponsored  conference  on  the 
origins  of  human  cancer,  a  research  team 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Georgetown  University  school  of  medicine 
reported  that  the  age-adjusted  cancer  death 
rate  rose  from  130.2  to  132.7  between  1968 
and  1975.  Thia  increase  Is  hardly  dramatic 
enough  to  use  the  adjective  "soaring." 

But  even  more  Important,  the  CBS  refer- 
ence to  a  generally  Increasing  cancer  trend 
obscured  the  most  Important  statistical  can- 
cer observation:  In  this  seven-year  period, 
respiratory  cancer  Increased  over  23  percent 
In  white  males  and  61  percent  In  white  fe- 
males. Cancer  of  other  sites  either  declined 
I  for  Instance,  stomach  cancer)  or  stabilized 
(for  Instance,  breast  cancer) .  Were  it  not  for 
the  upsurge  In  respiratory  cancer,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  cigarette  smoking,  the  cancer  death 
rate  In  this  country  would  be  declining. 

The  concern  here  is  not  simply  that  health 
statistics  and  trends  were  misrepresented  on 
the  CBS  cancer  documentaries,  but  rather 
that  the  Implicit  premise  of  both  shows  was 
that  general  cancer  mortality  figures  were 
both  staggeringly  high  and  on  the  Increase. 
The  producers  of  the  NBC  show  "What  Is 
This  Thing  Called  Food?"  are  to  be  compli- 
mented for  omitting  major  Inaccuracies  of 
this  sort.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  address- 
ing the  topic  of  food  safety  today,  there  is 
such  a  backlog  of  consumer  anxiety  about 
"those  chemicals"  in  food  and  the  role  they 
might  play  in  cancer  and  other  dread  dis- 
eases, that  repetition  of  the  oft-cited  disease 
statistics  might  have  been  considered  un- 
necessary. 

OVERLOOKING     MAIN    RISKS 

It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that 
three  major  network  shows  purporting, 
among  other  things,  to  alert  the  public  on 
high  risks  of  cancer,  omitted  discussion  of 
the  two  most  important  sets  of  cancer  facts 
which  epidemiologists  have  collected. 
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Another  30  to  35  percent 
cancer  deaths  are  atirlbutadle 
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Thus.  80  to  90  percent  of 
in  this  country  may  be  the  result 
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It  would  seem  logical  that 
were  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
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cancer  deaths,  cr  for  that  matter  no  human 
deaths  of  any  kind,  have  been  linked  with 
the  regulated  use  of  nitrite  la  cured  prod- 
ucts. 

While  raising  anxieties  about  nitrite,  CBS 
failed  to  point  out  that  nitrite  Is  a  natural 
component  of  human  saliva.  A  person  gen- 
erates approximately  as  much  nitrite  In  his 
own  salvia  in  a  day  as  he  would  from  con- 
suming three  meals  In  which  cured  meats 
were  served  as  the  first  course.  Nor  was  it 
mentioned  that  the  nitrate  in  vegetables 
such  as  spinach  or  beets  converts  to  nitrite 
when  stored  in  the  refrigerator  overnight. 
The  nitrite  in  saliva  and  day-old  vegetables 
is  the  same  nitrite  used  in  curing  meats  and 
has  the  same  potential  for  conversion  to 
nitrosamlnes. 

Finally,  the  benefit-risk  ratio  in  nitrite 
use  was  obscured  by  stressing  the  hypothet- 
ical risk  of  cancer.  The  clear  danger  of  botu- 
lism in  nitrite-free  products  was  considered 
to  be  incidental,  and  perhaps  unnecessary, 
and  the  ramifications  of  banning  nitrite — 
namely  the  devastating  Impact  on  the  pork 
Industry  and  possible  withdrawal  of  a  major 
source  of  protein — was  not  acknowledged. 

Similarly.  "The  Politics  of  Cancer"  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  potential  dangers  of 
aldrln  and  dleldrin,  two  agricultural  chem- 
icals which  have  now  been  banned  by  the 
environmental  protection  agency. 

The  implication  was  that  these  pesticides 
played  a  role  in  American  cancer  mortality. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  these 
chemicals  were  challenged  and  eventually 
removed  from  the  market  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  they  caused  liver  tumors  in 
mice,  and  despite  the  evidence  that  they 
were  not  carcinogenic  In  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals and  apparently  had  no  adverse  effect 
on  workers  who  had  been  exposed  for  many 
years  to  many  hundred  times  the  level  of  the 
chemical  which  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  residues  in  foods. 

Following  the  same  pattern,  NBC  planted 
notes  of  concern  about  a  yet-to-be  approved 
sweetener  aspartame,  although  the  chemical 
had  successfully  survived  hundreds  of  lab- 
oratory experiments  and  demonstrates  no 
characteristic  which  would  suggest  it  would 
be  carcinogenic  or  in  any  other  way  threat- 
ening to  human  health. 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  hypothetical 
cancer  risks,  all  three  shows  made  use  of  the 
technique  of  wide-reaching  generalizations 
based  on  small  bits  of  scientific  evidence. 

"The  American  Way  of  Cancer"  extensively 
discussed  asbestos,  a  fiber  which  is  known  to 
increase  the  probabilities  of  lung  cancer  and 
a  rare  lung  tumor  known  as  mesothelioma 
among  those  exposed  to  large  amounts  of  it. 
But  In  reality,  asbestos  poses  no  known  risk 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  TV  viewers. 
Similarly,  both  "The  American  Way  of 
Cancer"  and  "The  Politics  of  Cancer"  com- 
mented on  vinyl  chloride,  dubbed  by  CBS  In 
an  earlier  documentary  "the  plastic  peril." 
During  the  late  1940's  and  1950's  so-called 
pot  cleaners  In  the  plastics  Industry  were  ex- 
posed to  high  levels  of  vinyl  chloride  mon- 
omers (VCM).  the  raw  materials  from  which 
plastics  are  made.  Tragically,  starting  in  the 
early  1970's.  a  number  of  cases  of  an  Invari- 
ably fatal  liver  malignancy,  angiosarcoma, 
were  diagnosed  among  these  men.  After  es- 
tablishing this  fact.  CBS  proceeded  to  raise 
questions  about  the  safety  of  plastic  food 
wrap — "No  one  knows  whether  they  are  dan- 
gerous or  not.  There  hasn't  been  adequate 
testing" — without  noting  that  it  was  only 
workers  exposed  to  high  levels  of  the  VCM 
who  were  affected  and  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable risk  posed  to  the  individuals  who  use 
plastic  wrap  or  plastic  containers. 

At  the  very  most.  If  one  had  highly  sensi- 
tive techniques,  one  might  find  trace 
amounts  at  the  level  of  parts  per  billion  of 
the  VCM  in  some  of  the  rigid  or  semi-rigid 
plastic  food  materials.  But  then.  If  you  tested 
long  and  hard  enough,  you  could  probably 
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find  anything  in  anything.  This  level  is  not 
of  practical  significance. 

The  commentaries  on  occupational  chemi- 
cals such  as  vinyl  chloride  and  asbestos  did 
not  note  that  while  there  have  been  deaths 
associated  with  these,  the  very  same  chemi- 
cals have  also  saved  many,  many  lives.  The 
furor  over  asbestos  In  "The  American  Way  of 
Cancer"  did  not  Include  mention  of  the  fact 
that  this  miracle  fiber  has  for  years  offered  a 
means  of  fire  protection.  In  discussing  the 
much  maligned  plastics,  the  report  over- 
looked its  Indispensable  use  In  the  medical 
field,  specifically  blood  bags  and  medical  tub- 
ing, which  has  saved  thousands  of  lives.  On 
another  level,  it  might  have  noted  that  the 
banning  of  plastic  bottles  on  some  hypotheti- 
cal cancer  risk  would  Inevitably  lead  to  more 
home  accidents,  some  quite  serious,  from 
broken  gla.ss. 

But  probably  the  most  extreme  example 
of  extrapolation  from  one  bit  of  Informa- 
tion revolves  around  the  case  of  dlethylstll- 
bestrol.  Both  "The  American  Way  of  Cancer" 
and  "What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Food?" 
closely  examined  this  subject,  the  latter 
show  dedicating  almost  one-fourth  of  its  air 
time  to  DES. 

DES  was  used  between  the  late  1940's  and 
early  1960's  in  an  effort  to  prevent  threat- 
ened miscarriage,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
development  of  a  rare  form  of  vaginal  can- 
cer in  the  daughters  of  some  4  of  every 
1,000  treated  women.  Obviously  this  drug- 
Induced  cancer  tragedy  is  sobering  and  "he 
implications  for  future  drug  testing  are 
clear,  especially  when  the  drugs  are  to  be 
used  during  pregnancy. 

But  the  question  the  documentaries  were 
addressing  was  not  the  use  of  DES  as  a 
drug,  but  its  use  as  a  cattle  growth  stim- 
ulant. Unfortunately,  both  presentations 
equated  the  use  of  the  drug  during  preg- 
nancy and  the  presence  of  traces  of  the 
chemical  in  a  small  percentage  of  beef  liv- 
ers, the  implicit  message  being  "look  what 
happened  when  It  was  used  in  pregnancy: 
maybe  contaminated  beef  products  with 
traces  could  do  the  same  thing."  And  again, 
the  documentaries  failed  to  tell  the  whole 
story. 

First,  rather  than  contributing  to  cancer 
risk,  the  use  of  DES  may  actually  reduce 
cancer  and  other  health  hazards  by  promot- 
ing more  efficient  production  of  leather 
meat. 

Second,  there  Is  growing  evidence  that  the 
alleged  "traces  of  DES"  found  in  some  beef 
livers  may  not  be  DES  at  all.  but  rather  a 
metabolite  of  the  estrogen  which  most  likely 
has  a  lower  biological  potency  than  the 
parent  compound. 

Third,  even  If  the  traces  were  full  strength 
DES.  the  fact  remains  that  all  estrogens, 
natural  or  otherwise,  can  induce  both  ani- 
mal and  human  cancers  when  administered 
at  high  doses.  DES  has  no  known  carcinogenic 
potential  that  is  distinct  from  Its  estrogenic 
property.  Wheat  germ,  unpolished  rice,  veg- 
etable oils,  honey,  soybeans  and  various 
other  legumes  have  significant  amounts  of 
estrogen.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Jukes,  of  the  divi- 
sion of  medical  physics  at  the  University  of 
California,  has  noted  that  In  a  meal  of 
ground  round  steak  from  DES-lmplanted 
cattle,  whole  wheat  bread,  mashed  potatoes, 
green  peas  and  salad,  the  food  containing 
the  smallest  amount  of  estrogen  would  be 
the  meat. 

Fourth,  and  even  more  fundamentally,  a 
woman's  body  regularly  produces  estrogen. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  It  would  take  500 
pound.s  of  liver  containing  2  parts  per  billion 
of  DES  to  be  equivalent  (In  terms  of  DES 
quantity)  to  the  dally  production  of  estrogen 
by  a  reproductive-age  woman.  Critics  are 
quick  to  argue  'if  estrogens  are  contained 
naturally  In  certain  foods  and  are  produced 
by  the  body,  there  is  no  justification  for 
adding  more  by  an  artificial  method  "  But 
this  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
estrogens  normally  In  the  diet  and  the  quan- 
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titles  of  estrogen  produced  daily  by  the  body 
are  so  large  that  the  amounts  added  to  beef 
gnd  lamb  by  the  use  of  DES  are  too  small 
to  exert  an  effect  against  tne  background. 

Fifth,  the  doses  of  DES  used  as  a  drug, 
and  the  traces  which  may  appear  in  livers 
of  Implanted  cattle,  are  not  comparable.  A 
common  dosage  given  to  mothers  at  the  time 
the  drug  was  prescribed  In  pregnancy  cor- 
responded to  100,000  tons  of  liver  from  DES- 
implanted  cattle.  Prof.  Hardin  Jones  of  the 
University  of  California  estimates  that  the 
risk  from  eating  beef  liver  containing  0.7 
parts  per  bUlion  of  DES  ( the  average  amount 
found  In  the  six  livers  that  led  to  the  move 
to  ban  DES)  to  be  one  case  in  1,500  years  in 
the  entire  U.S.  population,  assuming  current 
liver  consumption  rates.  Meanwhile,  other 
causes  of  cancer  would  kill  525,000,000  Amer- 
icans during  that  same  period. 

Little  attempt  was  made  in  either  "The 
American  Way  of  Cancer"  or  "What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Food?"  to  weigh  this  "risk" 
against  the  very  conservative  FDA  estimate 
that  a  banning  of  DES  will  cost  consumers 
$503  million  annually. 

SENSATIONALISM,     INNUENDO 

The  criticism  of  the  biased  reports  on 
occupational  cancers  and  the  former  drug 
and  current  cattle  growth  stimulant  DES 
is  not  meant  to  overshadow  the  tragedy 
experienced  by  the  small  number  of  victims 
and  their  families.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
In  the  past  serious  cancer  and  other  health 
risks  have  accompanied  certain  occupational 
tasks  and  medical  regimens,  and  certain 
agricultural  chemicals  (like  kepone)  have 
sometimes  been  carelessly  vised,  resulting  In 
harm  to  human  beings.  There  remains  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  to  further  promote 
safety  in  these  areas. 

If  CBS  or  NBC  were  doing  a  special  on 
occupational  diseases  or  medically-Induced 
cancers  the  closeup  on  asbestos,  vinyl  chlo- 
ride and  DES  victims  would  be  more  under- 
standable. But  in  an  hour-long  special  re- 
port that  has  a  title  suggesting  it  Is  going 
to  examine  the  primary  causes  of  cancer  In 
America,  was  It  necessary  to  include  scenes 
of  the  fvmeral  of  an  asbestos  worker?  In 
evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  the  use 
of  DES  as  a  cattle  growth  stimulant,  was  it 
relevant  to  include  a  heart-rending  Inter- 
view with  the  mother  of  a  vaginal  cancer 
victim?  (Both  the  CBS  "American  Way  of 
Cancer"  and  the  NBC  show  had  an  extensive 
Interview  with  one  Mrs.  Grace  Malloy,  the 
NBC  food  show  dedicating  time  to  a  detailed 
description  of  the  physical  deterioration  of 
her  daughter). 

The  same  supportive  use  was  made  of 
innuendo:  for  example,  in  "The  Politics  of 
Cancer,"  Lesley  Stahl  follows  up  on  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possible  dangers  of  agricultural 
chemicals  by  stating  grimly,  "Today  and  every 
day  this  year  over  1 .000  Americans  will  die  of 
cancer."  The  implication  was  there:  somehow 
these  pesticides  played  a  role  In  cancer  mor- 
tality. One  can't  help  but  conclude  that 
these  forms  of  sensationalism  were  included 
only  to  support  an  editorial  position  of  the 
documentaries'  producers. 

But  the  prize  for  most  questionable  form 
of  sensational  innuendo  to  make  a  point  must 
go  to  NBC  for  initiating  a  discussion  of 
chemicals  which  can  induce  hereditary 
changes  or  birth  defects  and  then  showing 
pictures  of  horribly  deformed  children.  The 
commentator,  Betty  Furness.  offered  a  dis- 
claimer: "We  show  these  tragic  visible  forms 
of  birth  defects  without  implying  that  the 
cases  bear  any  relation  to  food  .  .  ."  The 
question  to  the  producers  of  "What  Is  This 
Thing  Called  Food?"  Is:  If  these  deformities 
have  no  relation  to  food,  why  are  you  show- 
ing them? 

All  three  television  documentaries  mas- 
queraded as  unbiased  presentations  on  the 
topics  of  cancer  causation  and  food  safety, 
but  a  highly  emotionally-charged  message 
came  through   loud   and  clear:    we  have  a 
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cancer  epidemic  in  this  country  and  rapid, 
uncontrolled  industrialization  is  to  blame. 
"Agribusiness,"  It  is  subtly  and  not  subtly 
suggested,  is  making  money  at  the  expense 
of  American  health. 

In  CBS  "The  Politics  of  Cancer."  Anthony 
Mazzochl  of  the  Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union  summarized  this  point  of 
view.  "Industry  is  going  to  go  on  and  get 
richer  and  fatter  and  the  only  thing  we're 
saying  is  they  can't  act  like  mad  bombers. 
They  have  to  act  like  the  rest  of  us  civilized 
folk  and  agree  to  some  restraints.  We  can't 
allow  the  mugging  to  continue." 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

What  these  shows  are  not  doing  Is  educat- 
ing the  public  about  cancer.  If  one  were  to 
conduct  a  survey  right  now  on  the  relation- 
ship between  food  and  cancer  it  Is  likely  that 
95  out  of  100  people  would  state  that  it  was 
red  dye  No.  2.  DES,  nitrites  and  plastic  wrap 
which  composed  the  diet  cancer  link,  being 
totally  unaware  of  the  solid  association  be- 
tween various  malignancies  and  excessively 
rich  diets.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  shows 
addressed  themselves  to  the  two  most  critical 
cancer  Issues  which  face  us  today: 

First,  they  overlooked  the  question  of  what 
the  term  "safe"'  really  means.  Insteawl  the 
correspondents  simply  expressed  shock  and 
outrage  that  scientists  and  federal  agencies 
did  not  "know  if  something  was  safe."  A 
simplistic  logical  deduction  should  have  con- 
vinced them  that  there  is  no  way  of  proving 
anything  Is  safe,  since  In  testing  one  is  look- 
ing for  harmful  effects,  not  for  any  ulti- 
mate proof  of  safety. 

Over  a  hundred  tests  may  show  no  prob- 
lem, and  then  the  101st  may  note  a  tumor. 
Does  that  mean  the  chemical  In  question  is 
not  safe?  In  considering  safety,  one  must  in- 
troduce some  common  sense  and  be  aware 
that  there  will  always  be  someone  who  Is 
screaming  for  a  ban,  no  matter  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence.  This  statement  holds 
for  scientists  with  seemingly  Impeccable  cre- 
dentials, since  dissension  from  the  majority 
opinion  Is  an  efficient  means  of  getting 
attention. 

Second,  the  correspondents  neglected  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  how  we  should 
make  Judgments  about  the  regulation  of  en- 
vironmental chemicals.  Instead  they  spoke 
glibly  and  frequently  about  "cancer-causing 
agents"  not  pointing  out  that  In  most  cases 
that  designation  was  based  on  a  limited 
number  of  animal  tests. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  producers  had 
swallowed  whole  the  assumption  that  mice 
are  little  men  and  that  a  chemical  that  causes 
cancer  In  an  animal  should  be  banned  with- 
out further  question.  CBS  offered  labor  union 
leader  Mazzochl's  comments  on  this  subject: 
"If  mice  die  from  Inhaling  something  or 
eating  something  I  want  something  stopped 
until  someone  proves  to  me  that  the  sub- 
stance they  inhaled  or  ingested  Is  safe." 

Obviously,  given  that  ordinary  food  such 
as  lima  beans  and  potatoes  contain  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  hydrogen  cyanide  and  ar- 
senic respectively,  that  concentrated  forms 
of  either  would  promptly  kill  the  hardiest 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  that  the  basic 
natural  substances  such  as  vitamin  A  can, 
in  some  circumstances.  Increase  tumor  Inci- 
dence In  animals,  Mr.  Mazzochi's  toxicologi- 
cal  principles,  if  applied  literally,  leave  us 
with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 

What  Is  surprising  here  is  that,  on  this 
vital  and  complex  issue  of  how  we  classify 
carcinogens,  the  network  correspondents 
were  uncharacteristically  uncritical.  They 
seemed  more  than  willing  to  overlook  the 
reality  that  as  we  become  more  scientifically 
sophisticated  and  are  able  to  detect  traces 
of  chemicals  on  the  parts  per  billion  level, 
the  zero  tolerance  principle  becomes  unreal- 
istic. They  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue banning  substances  because  a  minute 
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trace  of  something  way  down  the  assembly 
line  may  have  caused  a  problem  among  heav- 
ily exposed  workers,  or  because  one  species 
of  animal  develops  an  increased  Incidence 
inone  type  of  tumor. 

What  these  special  reports  are  doing  is 
scoffing  at  the  advances  of  technology,  what 
they  sarcastically  refer  to  as  "something  pre- 
tending to  be  meat,  something  pretending  to 
be  cheese""  and  "the  miracle  of  science,"  over- 
looking, for  Instance,  the  major  strides  the 
food  industry  has  made  In  Improving  health. 
•  »  •  •  » 

What  these  "health  specials"  are  also  doing 
Is  alarming  people  unnecessarily  and  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  cancerphobla  which  serves 
to  distract  viewers  from  real  health  threats, 
on  the  grounds  that  since  "everything  causes 
cancer "  they  might  as  well  forget  about  all 
health  warnings.  In  doing  so  they  are  remov- 
ing responsibility  for  cancer  prevention  from 
the  individual  and  placing  it  on  a  collective 
group  known  as  "industry."  For  some  viewers 
this  is  probably  very  comforting,  in  that  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  sit  at  home  and  worry 
about  asbestos,  vinyl  chloride  and  DES  than 
it  Is  to  give  up  smoking  or  change  ones  eat- 
ing habits. 

Further  and  equally  important,  shows  of 
this  nature  might  (If  they  have  not  already) 
dampen  incentives  for  corporate  research  and 
development.  Who  would  be  interested  in 
investing  millions  of  dollars  In  a  new  food 
additive  (perhaps  one  that  might  inhibit 
stomach  and  colon  cancer)  if  later.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  media-Induced  anxiety.  It 
could  be  banned  at  the  drop  of  a  rat? 

Finally,  shows  like  ""The  American  Way  of 
Cancer,""  "The  Politics  of  Cancer  "  and  "What 
Is  This  Thing  Called  Pood?"  only  further 
confuse  federal  research  priorities.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  reports  and  the  understandable 
public  concern  which  follows.  It's  likely  that 
even  more  money  will  be  spent  evaluating 
and  re-evaluatlng  food  additives,  plastic 
wrap  and  the  like,  leaving  meager  revenue  to 
invest  In  areas  of  cancer  research  where  there 
Is  a  potential  payoff  In  terms  of  saving  hu- 
man lives. 

In  these  respects,  biased  media  reports  such 
as  these  may  be  promoting  cancer,  not  Join- 
ing In  the  war  against  It. 


THE   HANDICAPPED  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT   OF    1977 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  reintroduce,  H.R.  905.  a 
bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. As  stated  in  the  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  the  need  for  this  measure  is  indeed 
great.  Surveys  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Employment  of  Handi- 
capped Individuals  show  high  unemploy- 
ment— double  that  of  other  citizens — and 
lower  education  and  income  levels  among 
the  handicapped  in  comparison  to  other 
Americans. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  after  the 
highly  successful  work  incentive — WIN — 
tax  credit  program  which  according  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  has  been 
responsible  for  transferring  some  300,000 
Americans  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the 
payrolls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that 
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since  Its  introduction  oi  i 
H.R.  905  has  gained 
support.  I  am  delighted 
league  on  the  Ways  ant 
tee,  John  Duncan  has 
with  me  to  secure  swift 
important  measure.  To 
more  than  50 
other  members  of  the 
Committee  represented. 

In  addition,  this 
ceived  the  support  of 
tions  including  the  Ame:  ican 
Citizens  with  DisabUitliis 
Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Veterans  of  America, 
elation  of  the  Deaf,  and 
bal  Palsy  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
opportimity  and  a 
vide  the  incentives  neceisary 
equality  of  employment 
our  handicapped  citizenp 
in  mind  that  I  urge  the 
body  to  cosponsor  the  " 
ployment  Act."  Only  through 
can  we  in  Congress 
the  handicapped  American 
pendent,    dignified 
lives. 


January  4,  1977, 
aroad  bipartisan 
that  my  col- 
Means  Commit - 
agreed  to  work 
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of  trying  to  fill  high  positions  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  salaries  which  could  not 
compete  with  high  positions  in  private 
industry.  The  congressional  increase  was 
recommended  by  the  Commission  to 
maintain  equity  with  the  higher  execu- 
tive and  judicial  salaries. 

Despite  any  misunderstandings,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  pay  increase  is  ex- 
tremely impopular.  My  vote  against  It 
will  represent  the  overwhelming  opinion 
of  the  people  of  western  Wisconsin. 


February  17,  1977 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  LAW  WILL 
PRODUCE  NEW  JOBS 


Congress  have  an 
responsibility  to  pro- 
to  establish 
opportunity  for 
It  is  with  this 
Members  of  this 
qandicapped  Em- 
its adoption 
hope  to  enable 
to  live  inde- 
self -sufficient 


HON.  ALVIN  IIALDUS 


OF   WISCONS:  N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 
.  Spei  ker 
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Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr. 
people  in  my  district  ar( 
gressional   pay   increase 
been  elected  to  Congress 
views  of  nearly  500,000 
Wisconsin,     I    will     votfe 
Increase. 
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sue  this  year  than  on 
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drought,   or  the  state 
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Increasing  that  salary 
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mlsimderstanding  about 
crease  issue  came  about 
lief,  however  unfounded, 
came  back  to  Washingtor 
selves  more  money. 

With  all  of  the  media 
sue  has  received,  there 
number  of  facts  that 
known  by  the  public. 

For  instance,  it  is  not 
stood  that  the  pay  raise 

was   made  by   the   

member  Commission  on 
islative,   and  Judicial 
former    President    Ford 
recommendation. 

It  is  not  well  known  _ 
dent  Ford  who  expressed 
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HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  critical  areas  of  our 
persistently  lagging  economy  is  the  build- 
ing and  construction  industry. 

And  that  industry  has  been  lagging  to 
an  even  greater  and  more  tragic  extent 
than  other  major  parts  of  our  economy. 
It  lags,  for  example,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance behind  industrial  production,  an- 
other major  bellwether  of  economic  re- 
coverj*. 

I  am  completely  convinced,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  there  can  be  no  real  or  enduring 
emergence  from  our  8-year-old  recession 
that  does  not  include  the  building  and 
construction  industry. 

This  multlblllion-dollar  Industry  Is 
afflicted  with  27  percent  imemployment, 
a  staggering  figure,  more  than  three  times 
the  national  jobless  rate  for  all  workers. 

I  am  informed  by  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment that  at  least  670,000  building 
and  construction  workers  are  unemployed 
nationally.  I  am  told  by  sources  within 
the  industry,  both  management  and  la- 
bor, that  this  670,000  figure  is  distinctly 
low.  Let  us  just  assume  that  the  Indus- 
trj''s  jobless  level  is  about  700,000. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  said  about 
these  700,000  unemployed  is  the  horren- 
dous waste. 

It  is  an  appalling  double-barreled 
waste. 

First,  the  American  housing  shortage 
is  enormous  and  has  been  enormous  for 
years.  Millions  of  couples  who  want  to 
build  or  buy  their  own  homes  cannot 
do  so  because  of  the  industry's  stagna- 
tion. The  unmet  demand  for  home  con- 
struction is  so  huge  that  economists  can- 
not agree  how  huge  it  is. 

The  second  waste  is  just  as  terrible 
and  just  as  hurtful  to  the  American 
economy  and  its  recovery.  This  waste  is 
the  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

We  need  to  reflect  on  this.  When  700  - 
000  workers— most  of  them  skilled  crafts- 
men— are  out  on  the  street  year  after 
year  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  goes 
into  the  billions  of  dollars.  Yes,  bUlions. 

Food  stores  lose  money.  Auto  dealers 
lose.  Appliance  retaUers  lose.  Doctors  and 
dentists  lose.  Insurance  agents  lose. 
Clothing  stores  lose.  Colleges  lose.  The 
ripple-effect  is  incalculable. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  national 


effect  of  the  building  and  construction 
industry's  stagnation  applies  only  to  a 
slightly  lesser  extent  to  the  Twin  Cities 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  We  are 
slightly  better  off  than  other  sections  of 
the  country,  but  still  the  figures  are  de- 
pressing. 

In  fact,  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  the 
jobless  rate  for  some  building  and  con- 
struction crafts  is  even  higher  than  the 
27-percent  national  rate. 

Lathers  in  our  area,  for  example,  are 
30  percent  unemployed. 

Other  jobless  figures  for  the  Twin 
Cities  include:  25  percent  for  plumbers; 
20  percent  for  bricklayers;  for  electri- 
cians and  electrical  workers  the  rate  is 
nearly  19  percent.  And  so  it  goes. 

Other  Members  of  this  Congress,  I 
know,  can  cite  similar  figures  from  their 
districts. 

The  point  is  that  in  my  district  and 
their  districts  the  economic  loss  to  the 
local  community,  to  local  business,  has 
to  be  astronomical. 

And  let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  such  heavy  unemployment  rates 
as  I  have  cited  mean  two  other  major 
losses. 

First,  they  mean  a  large  and  continu- 
ing depletion  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation funds  at  a  time  when  these  funds 
are  running  into  the  red  by  more  and 
more  billions  of  dollars. 

And  second,  these  high  jobless  rates 
also  mean  a  tremendous  loss  in  taxes  for 
the  National,  State,  and  city  govern- 
ments because  jobless  men  and  women 
do  not  pay  taxes. 

All  this  is  pertinent  to  H.R.  3500,  a  bill 
to  provide  equal  treatment  for  craft  and 
industrial  workers.  This  legislation,  true 
enough,  corrects  an  injustice  inflicted 
on  the  building  and  construction  crafts, 
but  it  is  also  expected  to  provide  a  spur 
to  the  lagging  Industry.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  can  and  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
sorrowful  history  of  this  legislation,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  will  be  covered  by 
my  colleagues  who  lived  through  that 
disappointment  in  the  House  as  I  did  not. 
It  needs  only  to  be  said  that  there 
will  not  be  a  reversal,  a  betrayal  of  prom- 
ise, by  the  White  House  this  year  after 
both  Houses  of  Congress  pass  this  leg- 
islation by  substantial  majorities  as  they 
did  last  year. 

This  legislation  can  serve  to  bring 
management  and  labor  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  into  a  closer 
and  more  workable  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems.  It  can  serve  to 
reduce  suspicions,  resentments,  and  con- 
flicts. 

In  doing  that,  this  legislation  can 
create  an  improved  labor-management 
harmony  which  In  turn  will  encourage 
more  building,  more  construction,  more 
jobs. 

This  prospect  of  greater  harmony  and 
consequently  expanded  construction  is 
no  idle  fancy  or  hope. 

I  say  that  because  of  the  highly  sig- 
nificant story  that  appears  at  the  top 
of  page  1  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  16.  This  is  a  report  that  every 
Member  should  keep  in  mind  when, 
sometime  in  the  future,  he  votes  on  this 
legislation. 


February  17,  1977 


Very  briefly  the  Washington  Post  story 
reports  that  the  District  of  Columbia's 
building  and  construction  unions  have 
agreed  not  to  strike  and  have  given  up 
other  long-held  rights  and  benefits  dur- 
ing work  on  a  half -billion-dollar  redevel- 
opment of  the  city's  west  end  neighbor- 
hood. This  came  as  an  announcement 
by  the  unions  and  a  major  builder. 

The  Post  report  tells  us  that  this 
precedent-setting  agreement  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  came  after  4  months  of 
negotiations  and  "clears  the  way  for 
construction  to  begin,  possibly  this  week, 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  private  redevel- 
opment of  the  neighborhood  just  east  of 
Georgetown."  This  huge  undertaking,  we 
are  informed,  "is  planned  to  include  resi- 
dential and  commercial  construction  in 
an  area  now  filled  with  old  row  houses, 
warehouses  and  vacant  land." 

But  historical  accuracy  requires  me  to 
point  out  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
agreement,  landmark  though  it  may  be, 
has  three  notable  predecessors  in  my 
district  which  encompasses  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Comparable  union-management  agree- 
ments, containing  no-strlke  stipulations, 
were  negotiated  in  recent  years  between 
the  St.  Paul  Building  Trades  Council  and 
construction  firms  for  the  building  of 
our  city's  civic  center,  18  public  schools, 
and  most  recently  the  projected  multi- 
million-dollar transit  system  to  be  known 
as  the  St.  Paul  People  Mover. 

These  most  auspicious  agreements — 
auspicious  because  they  set  precedents 
that  may  be  followed  and  adopted  else- 
where around  the  coimtry — should  be 
known  to  Members  of  the  House  follow- 
ing introduction  yesterday  of  the  equal 
treatment  for  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers bill. 

These  agreements  prove  my  point  that 
Improved  labor -management  harmony 
can  result  in  more  construction  and  more 
jobs,  thus  helping  to  lift  this  nearly 
paralyzed  industry  out  of  its  recession. 

I  believe  we  may  be  witnessing  the 
start  of  a  bright  new  era,  a  new  begin- 
ning, for  the  building  and  construction 
industry  and  for  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or    MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  is  a  day  of  great  significance  for 
Individuals  of  Lithuanian  origin  because 
it  marks  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Lithu- 
ania. The  creation  of  this  independent 
state  was  imfortunately  short  Uved  due 
to  the  advent  of  World  War  n.  In  1940, 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied  her  land  only 
22  years  after  her  people  had  fought  so 
hard  for  their  freedom. 

Since  then  those  who  did  not  flee  from 
their  homeland  have  been  subjected  to 
Instances  of  political  repression,  religious 
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persecution,  and  a  denial  of  their  human 
rights.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Nijole 
Sadunaite  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
her  participation  in  the  publication  of 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  joined  with  Representa- 
tives Donald  Fraser  and  Newton  Steers 
in  sending  a  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev 
citing  the  violation  of  human  rights  to 
which  she  is  being  subjected.  Most  no- 
tably her  freedom  of  expression  is  being 
abridged  which  is  guaranteed  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Her 
rehgious  freedom,  as  set  forth  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement,  has  also  been  Ignored. 
It  is  my  hope  that  cases  such  as  Nijole 
Sadunaite's  will  be  justly  resolved. 


EXEMPTION  FOR  SMALL  PRO- 
DUCERS OF  NATURAL  GAS  PROM 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
REGULATION 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  along  with  33  of  my 
colleagues,  legislation  designed  to  ex- 
empt small  producers  of  natural  gas 
from  Federal  Power  Commission  regu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  the  requirement 
of  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  of  section  7(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 

This  much-needed  bill  would  not  only 
provide  short-term  relief  from  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  crisis  which  has  hit  my 
district— and  many  of  yours — so  very 
hard,  but  it  would  also  offer  long-term 
direction  in  forging  a  meaningful,  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy. 

For  immediate  purposes,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  generate  significantly  larger  quan- 
tities of  natural  gas,  by  eliminating  the 
artificially  low  price  ceilings  as  they  af- 
fect the  small,  independent  producer. 
The  ceilings  have  driven  many  independ- 
ents from  the  field,  resulting  in  Inevita- 
bly slashed  production,  including  in  some 
instances,  prematurely  capped  wells.  The 
initial  victim  of  these  unrealistic  regula- 
tions has  obviously  been  the  independent 
producers  themselves;  the  ultimate  vic- 
tim, however,  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  consumer.  This  legislation  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  provide  short-term 
relief  bv  rectifying  an  anomaly  in  the 
existing  maze  of  regulations,  without  de- 
bating the  queston  of  regulation  per  se. 
We  owe  the  independent  producers  and 
the  consumers  that  much. 

In  a  narrow  sense  it  can  be  argued 
that  this  bill  is  a  regional  bill.  Certainly 
most  of  the  small.  Independent  produc- 
ers are  concentrated  throughout  Ap- 
palachia,  the  Midwest  and  portions  of 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Parentheti- 
cally, this  may  help  to  explain  why  these 
regions  were  the  hardest  hit  by  the  nat- 
ural gas  crisis,  and  the  bitter  cold  of  this 
winter.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  this  is  a 
bill  which  is  national  in  scope,  providing 
long-term  benefits.  For,  by  beginning  to 
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draw  rational  distinctions  and  set  realis- 
tic priorities  in  the  natural  gas  field,  we 
point  the  way  toward  a  comprehensive, 
meaningful  national  energy  policy. 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  LOS  ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  yesterday's  mail  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  American  Gas  Association 
Monthly  magazine  for  December  1976. 
On  page  27,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Tom  Bradley,  touches  on  the 
role  natural  gas  plays  in  the  life  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mayor  Bradley's  remarks  follow: 

Natdkal  Oas  Is  VrrAL  to  Los  Angeles 

Ghowth 

(By  Thomas  A.  Bradley) 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  gas  in- 
dustry has  come  to  Los  Angeles,  Southern 
California  for  Its  Annual  Meeting,  because 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  section  of 
the  country  has  been  made  possible  largely 
through  abiindant  and  relatively  cheap 
sources  of  energy. 

We  rely  on  natural  gas  as  one  of  those 
major  sovirces  of  energy.  I  am  told  that  27 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  stationary  energy 
needs  are  met  by  natural  gas.  In  Los  An- 
geles, over  60  per  cent  of  those  needs  are  met 
by  natural  gas.  Nlnety-flve  per  cent  of  our 
water  Is  heated  by  natural  gas,  92  per  cent 
of  our  space  heating  Is  by  natural  gas,  and 
75  per  cent  of  our  cooking  Is  by  natural  gas. 
Tou  can  fully  understand  how  much  we 
appreciate  your  Industry,  and  the  great  Im- 
pact It  has  had  on  the  growth  of  this  com- 
munity. 

This  was  not  always  true.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  this  section  of 
the  country  was  really  on  the  frontier,  far 
removed  from  the  natural  sources  of  this 
kind  of  energy.  We  did  have  one  thing  going 
for  us.  We  had  a  great  coastline  and  through 
the  vision  and  the  wisdom  of  some  of  our 
early  settlers  we  developed  a  man-made  har- 
bor In  Los  Angeles.  We  poured  wood  into 
that  harbor,  and  then  the  coal  that  made 
generation  of  natural  gas  possible  in  this 
community  was  brought  from  Australia.  That 
gas  lighted  our  streets  and  heated  our  homes. 
Then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  natural  gas  uses  expanded  beyond 
any  expectations.  The  rest  is  history. 

What  I  need  to  point  out,  however,  is  that 
despite  this  phenomenal  growth,  despite  this 
record  which  I  have  just  capsuled  for  you,  we 
now  face  a  serious  crisis.  We  are  told  by  ex- 
perts that  within  a  couple  of  years  we  may 
be  faced  with  such  a  shortage  of  natural  gas 
that  some  of  our  interruptlble  customers  may 
have  their  gas  spigots  turned  off.  As  serious 
as  that  would  be  in  terms  of  bankruptcy  and 
tragedy  for  those  businesses  and  industries 
which  rely  upon  natural  gas  and  have  n,> 
ability  to  convert  to  other  forms  of  fuel,  the 
thousands  of  Jobs  which  would  be  lost,  the 
Impact  upon  the  economy  of  this  commu- 
nity, would  be  far  more  devastating.  For  this 
reason.  I  hope  in  the  course  of  this  confer- 
ence you  can  find  some  of  the  hard  answers 
to  the  difficult  questions  that  face  us — such 
as  providing  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  from 
the  north  sloi>e  of  Alaska.  You  are  going  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  LNG,  and  I  hope  that 
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CONGRESSIONAL  1  »AY  RAISE 


HON.  ELWOOD 


OF    INDIAN,  I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPJ  ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 
Spei  ker 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr 
is  aware  of  what  the  C^ngr 
relative  to  pay  raises 
is  most  understandable, 
demanding  that  their  elected 
held  accountable  for  thiir 
the  pay  raise  issue.  This 
fectly  reasonable.  I,  too 
strong  opposition  to  the 
ployed    in    implementing 
Commission's  salary  reco  nmendations 

Personally,   I   considei 
sion's  salary  recommends  tions 
bers  of  Congress  far  too 
issue  before  this  body  i« 
mission's  recommended 
crease  in  salary,  but 
to  implement  this 
will  go  into  effect  autoAiatically 
out  there  being  any  debaie 
of   the   proposed   ii 
taken  on  whether  or  no; 
should  be  initiated 
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lay 


I  am  not  surpriseG 
fidence  in  Government 
clined  substantially  in 
given  our  use  of  back 
implement  substantial 
especially  at  a  time  whei 
all  to  economize.  It  is 
that  the  legislative  bran<ih 
ble  and  how  can  we  be 
this  issue  when  we  are 
make  our  positions  knowi  i 
ents  want  the  Congress 
Issue.  I  want  to  represerit 
ents  by  making  my  positipn 
known  through  the 

The  Constitution 
bers  of  Congress  to 
setting  their  own  salaried 
conscience  requires  that 


votii  ig 
reqi^res 
be 


ere  we  rely  so 
can  tell  you  tliat 
I". in  our  power  to 
ud  to  the  danger 
that  you  will 
with  the  wis- 
0  right  solutions. 
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must  register 
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the    Peterson 

men 

the   Commis- 
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high.  The  real 

not  the  Com- 

8.9  percent  in- 

method  used 

These  raises 

with- 

on  the  merits 

)  nor   a  vote 
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public  con- 
cjfflcials  has  de- 
last  decade 
methods  to 
increases — 
we  are  asking 
ifiost  important 
be  accounta- 
accountable  on 
lot  required  to 
?  My  constitu- 
to  vote  on  this 
my  constitu- 
on  this  issue 
process, 
the  Mem- 
responsible  for 
by  law.  Good 
we  be  respon- 
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sible  to  our  constituents  by  being  open 
about  our  views  on  this  issue.  We  must 
live  up  to  this  responsibility. 


NATURAL  GAS:    THE   HIDDEN 
RESERVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  in- 
formative article  that  was  reprinted  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1977,  entitled  "Natural  Gas:  The 
Hidden  Reserves."  Any  who  might  have 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  an  independent 
audit  of  this  Nation's  gas  reserves  should 
read  this  informative  article  by  Mr. 
James  Nathan  Miller. 

Among  other  facts,  Mr.  Miller  points 
out  that: 

Reserve  estimates  that  have  declined 
markedly  since  1968  have  been  manipu- 
lated by  oil  and  gas  producers  making  a 
sham  of  the  arguments  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  that  its  surveys  have 
been  precise  and  independently  made. 

The  year  1968,  curiously  enough,  is 
also  the  date  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  could  let  producers  increase 
the  price  of  gas  whenever  AGA  figures 
showed  that  the  rate  of  new  discoveries 
had  decreased. 

The  House  of  Representatives'  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
uncovered  the  fact  that  153  fields  sur- 
veyed by  that  organization  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  produced  a  variance 
of  8.8  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  lower 
AGA  figure  for  those  153  fields — 2.4  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  6.300  fields — is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  estimated  3.5 
trillion  feet  of  delivery  curtailments  in- 
volved in  this  winters  gas  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  afford  to  delay 
any  longer  the  creation  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Natural  Gas  Reserves  so 
as  to  compile  a  comprehensive  audit  of 
this  Nation's  gas  reserves? 

The  industry  should  welcome  such  a 
probe.  If  its  estimates  are  accurate,  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  through  conservation  and 
higher  prices. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  must  hon- 
estly ask  ourselves  if  we  can  continue  to 
attempt  to  set  national  energy  policy 
based  on  the  submission  of  supply  in- 
formation from  an  industry  which  has 
an  inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
matter.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
people  we  represent  to  find  out  just  what 
the  facts  are. 

The  20  cosponsors  of  my  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Nat- 
ural Gas  Reserves  welcome  additional 
support.  Please  notify  Mr.  Jonathan 
Spear  of  my  staff  on  extension  56572 
should  you  seek  more  information  or 
wish  to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
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the   very   enlightening   article   by   Mr. 
Miller: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1977] 

Natxtral  Gas:  The  Hidden  Reserves 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

The  companies  that  supply  U.S.  energy  are 

trying  to  convince  Congress  and  the  public 

that  the  present  cold-weather  crisis  actually 

does  prove  that  there  Is  a  long-term  shortage 

of  natural  gas.  If  they  succeed,  the  United 

States  will  have  a  gas  deregulation  law  that's 

based  on  data  that  are  at  best  doubtful  and 

at  worst  false. 

To  understand  what's  Involved,  it's  essen- 
tial to  realize  that  the  deregulation  question 
actually  involves  two  very  different  kinds  of 
shortage,  which  press  accounts  have  jumbled 
together.  There  is  a  true,  demonstrable  short- 
age in  deliveries  of  gas.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
the  apparent  physical  InabUlty  of  pipelines 
to  satisfy  the  demand  created  by  the  record- 
breaking  cold  wave  and  the  unwillingness  of 
producers  to  meet  this  emergency  demand  at 
a  controlled  price  when  they  know  they  can 
get  several  times  as  much  If  they  can  force 
the  removal  of  controls. 

The  second  shortage  is  something  quite 
different.  It  is  an  alleged  shrinkage  in  the 
country's  long-term  underground  reserves  of 
gas.  The  companies  that  own  the  long-term 
reserves — and  claim  that  the  shortage  ex- 
ists— also  claim  that  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings is  a  trade  secret:  as  a  consequence,  the 
figures  that  could  prove  or  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  reserve  shortage  are  hidden  behind 
a  curtain  of  secrecy  that  the  present  cold 
spell  has  done  nothing  to  pierce. 

For  many  years  the  gas  Industry  has 
claimed  that  underground  stocks  of  "proved" 
reserves  have  been  declining  at  an  alarming 
rate.  "Proved"  reserves  are  the  only  ones 
that  the  country  can  be  certain  about.  They 
represent  gas  fields  that  the  producing  com- 
panies have  drilled  Into,  measured  with  con- 
siderable precision  and  deemed  to  be  eco- 
nomically recoverable.  Beyond  the  "proved" 
reserves  there  are  others  labeled  with  ad- 
jectives representing  the  spectrum  of  geo- 
logical speculation:  "probable,"  "inferred," 
"possible,"  etc. 

How  much  does  the  United  States  now 
possess  in  these  various  categories?  The  most 
recent  estimate  of  the  industry's  trade  asso- 
ciation, the  American  Gas  Association 
(AGA),  is  that  there  are  228  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  proved  reserves  now  in  the  ground,  or 
about  a  10-year  supply  at  the  present  na- 
tional consumption  rate.  But  nobody  expects 
us  to  run  out  in  10  years,  because  geologists 
know  that  there  are  huge  amounts  of  the 
less  certain  categories  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered. Most  estimates  conclude  there  are  be- 
tween 700  and  1,200  trillion  more  cubic  feet 
of  gas  ultimately  available;  some  go  much 
higher.  This  means  we  probably  have  enough 
to  carry  us  several  decades  into  the  next 
century  if  we  go  out  and  prospect  for  it. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  industry's  main  argu- 
ment for  deregulation. 

THE    INDUSTRY    ESTIMATES 

The  producers  say  that,  because  govern- 
ment regulation  is  holding  down  the  price 
of  gas,  they  haven't  been  doing  the  expensive 
exploratory  work  necessary  to  move  the 
"probable,"  "possible."  etc.  fields  Into  the 
"proved"  column.  According  to  AGA's  figures, 
the  decline  in  proved  reserves  began  in  1968. 
Prom  1945  to  1968,  the  gas  companies  man- 
aged to  discover  a  lot  more  gas  each  year 
than  the  country  consumed.  So  for  22  years 
our  "proved"  stockpiles  kept  increasing,  until 
they  reached  a  peak  of  293  trillion  feet  in 
1967.  Since  then,  according  to  industry  fig- 
ures, new  discoveries  each  year  have  totaled 
less  than  consumption,  and  the  "proved"  re- 
serves have  shrunk  from  293  to  228  trillion 
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feet.  At  that  rate,  we  will  run  out  of  "proved" 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

But  the  "proved"  figures  come  from  only 
one  source:  the  gas  producers  themselves, 
who  draw  them  up  in  complete  secrecy. 
Thus,  for  the  critical  set  of  statistics  that 
underlie  the  whole  deregulation  debate,  the 
country  depends  totally  on  the  chief  private 
participant  in  the  debate.  In  the  last  lew 
years  several  outside  investigations  have 
turned  up  evidence  that  these  figures  may 
be  fundamentally  incorrect.  They  may  be  a 
statistical  delusion — a  gross  underestimation 
of  the  nation's  true  reserves. 

Proved  estimates  require  a  large  amount 
of  raw  data — core  samples,  pressure  readings, 
voltage  measurements,  etc. — that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  actual  drilling  Into  the  gas 
pockets.  Acquiring  these  data  for  all  the 
country's  6,300-odd  gas  fields  Is  a  colossal 
physical  Job,  and  only  the  gas  Industry  itself 
owns  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  It.  The  only  group  to 
which  the  producers  are  willing  "to  confide 
some  of  their  Information  Is  the  AGA,  for 
Its  once-a-year  survey  of  the  nation's  total 
reserves.  Each  year  the  association  assigns 
100  industry  geologists  to  Its  Committee  on 
Natural  Gas  Reserves.  These  geologists  an- 
nually canvass  the  producers  In  their  assigned 
areas  for  the  necessary  data  to  form  their 
own  estimates. 

In  1970,  responding  to  suspicions  that  had 
been  voiced  about  the  accuracy  of  the  fig- 
ures, the  chairman  of  the  reserves  commit- 
tee described  the  system  in  detail  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  He  said  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  estimates  was  a  rigorously  su- 
pervised process  specifically  designed  to  elim- 
inate any  chance  of  manipulation  by  the 
producing  companies.  He  said  the  compa- 
nies gave  the  100  geologists  all  the  data  they 
needed  and  the  geologists,  regarding  them- 
selves as  public  servants  rather  than  as  rep- 
resentatives of  their  companies,  were  scrupu- 
lous about  insulating  themselves  from  com- 
pany pressure.  All  the  geologists  used  the 
same  precise  AGA  estimating  formulas,  said 
the  official,  and  the  resulting  national  esti- 
mate was  "one  of  the  most  consistent  and 
reliable  series  of  statistics  available  any- 
where." The  FPC,  which  Is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  supine  of  regulatory  agencies  in  its 
relations  with  the  Industry  It  regulates,  ac- 
cepted this  testimony  at  face  value,  and 
looked  no  further. 

A    DIFFERENT   PICTURE 

Last  year  a  House  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.) 
conducted  an  investigation  that  drew  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  way  the  process 
worked.  Moss'  picture  was  based  partly  on 
facts  turned  up  by  an  Investigation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  AGA's  esti- 
mates in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  partly  on 
testimony  by  industry  officials.  Including 
some  of  the  geologists  who  had  drawn  up 
the  AGA  estimates  for  the  Gulf. 

What  Moss  found  was  that  the  whole  esti- 
mating process  was  dominated  by  a  few  of 
the  largest  gas  producing  companies.  These 
companies  were  allowed  to  choose  the  geolo- 
gists who  served  on  the  Reserves  Committee, 
and  they  regarded  these  geologists  not  as 
servants  of  the  public  but  as  their  own 
representatives.  AGA  made  no  attempt  to 
make  the  geologists  follow  its  own  estimat- 
ing rules,  and  in  fact  the  AGA  man  in  charge 
of  the  program  admitted  that  he  had  no 
Idea  of  what  estimating  methods  they  used. 

Under  oath,  the  geologists  admitted  that 
they  Ignored  AGA's  definition  of  what  con- 
stituted "proved"  reserves  and.  In  case  after 
case,  gave  whatever  estimates  their  com- 
panies wanted  them  to  give.  One  admitted 
that  his  company  drew  up  all  his  estimates 
for  him.  Another  said  that,  when  a  company 
refused  to  give  him  information  on  a  gas 
field,  he  simply  listed  the  field  as  "zero";  in 
one  year  he  listed  five  such  fields.  Another 
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geologist  said  that  companies  often  refused 
to  give  him  any  information  at  all,  and  he 
was  forced  to  make  "ballpark"  guesses  based 
on  scraps  of  Information  from  the  trade 
press. 

Moss  turned  up  one  huge  field  containing 
400  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  had  been 
unlisted  for  two  years,  even  though  it  had 
two  platforms  and  13  wells  and  its  existence 
was  known  to  the  entire  Industry.  If  this 
single  field  had  been  Included  In  AGA's  fig- 
ures, It  would  have  Increased  the  AGA's  1974 
national  estimate  of  new-fleld  discoveries  by 
23  per  cent. 

The  FTC's  investigators,  after  a  five-year 
examination  of  AGA's  estimating  methods, 
had  recommended  taking  the  association  and 
the  companies  to  court  for  "concertedly 
maintaining  a  deficient  reporting  system" 
that  produced  "serious  underreporting."  The 
FTC  commissioners  rejected  this  recommen- 
dation on  what  appear  to  have  been  political 
grounds.  Moss  uncovered  a  memo  In  the  FTC 
files  recommending  against  any  legal  action 
that  might  encourage  "continued  FPC  regu- 
lation Into  the  distant  future."  The  FTC  In- 
vestigation, now  seven  years  old,  drags  on. 

THE  PRICE  INCENTIVE 

The  obvious  reason  the  companies  have  to 
give  AGA  incorrect  figures  is  the  propaganda 
value  of  proving  that  a  national  shortage 
exists.  But  there  Is  a  more  Immediately  prac- 
tical reason:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1968  that  the  FPC  could  let  producers  in- 
crease the  price  of  gas  whenever  AGA's  fig- 
ures showed  that  their  rate  of  new  dis- 
coveries had  decreased.  Thus,  the  fewer  new 
discoveries  the  producers  tell  AGA  about, 
the  more  they  can  charge  their  customers. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  first  drastic  drop 
In  the  new-discovery  figures  appeared  In  the 
AGA  statistics  that  were  Issued  a  few  months 
after  this  landmark  decision. 

The  Industry  claims  that  AGA's  figures  are 
accurate  because  two  national  surveys  of 
proved  reserves — one  by  the  FPC,  the  "other 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration — came 
up  with  totals  that  were  only  a  few  percent- 
age points  different  from  AGA's.  However, 
PPC  and  FEA  both  have  been  lobbying  for 
deregulation;  and  though  the  two  agencies 
claim  their  surveys  were  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Industry,  both  surveys  ac- 
tually depended  heavily  on  Industry  co- 
operation and  in  fact  couldn't  have  been 
carried  out  without  it. 

The  FPC,  In  its  survey,  selected  158  out 
of  the  nation's  6,300  gas  fields,  and  asked  the 
industry  for  the  raw  data  on  these  fields.  On 
the  basis  of  this  Information  the  PPC's  geol- 
ogists projected  a  national  estimate  that  was 
only  10  per  cent  different  from  AGA's.  The 
FPC's  methodology  was  developed  by  a 
"technical  advisory  task  force"  whose  chair- 
man and  cochairman  were  Exxon  geologists 
and  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  in- 
dustry executives.  Three  subsequent  analyses 
of  the  158-field  sample  by  others  all  con- 
cluded that  the  sample  had  been  drawn  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  finding  underreported  fields. 

As  to  PEA'S  study,  its  dependence  on  In- 
dustry-generated figures  was  also  self-evi- 
dent. In  authorizing  the  PEA's  survey.  Con- 
gress gave  the  energy  agency  power  to  sub- 
poena whatever  raw  data  it  needed  from  the 
producers.  But  FEA  chose  net  to  subpoena 
anything,  even  when  companies  refused  to 
provide  requested  information.  Instead,  it 
used  only  what  information  the  companies 
were  willing  to  turn  over  voluntarily.  Since 
this  is  the  same  information  AGA  depends 
on,  it  doesn't  seem  surprising  that  PEA's  and 
AGA's  reserves  estimates  were  almost  identi- 
cal. 

-     SQUIRRELED    AWAT 

Besides  failing  to  report  reserves,  the  com- 
panies are  withholding  from  the  market  large 
quantities  of  gas  that  they  have  reported. 
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By  law,  when  companies  discover  produceable 
quantities  of  gas  In  fields  leased  from  the 
federal  government,  they  are  required  to 
market  it  at  the  federally  regulated  price. 
But  Moss'  staff  exposed  cases  in  which  com- 
panies— at  the  very  time  they  were  warning 
of  a  gas  shortage — had  failed  to  produce  very 
large  quantities  of  gas  available  in  fields  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  developed  under  federal 
lease. 

President  Carter's  energy  chief,  James 
Schlesinger,  was  quoted  last  week  in  News- 
week as  saying,  "I  keep  hearing  about  gas 
that's  been  squirreled  away,  but  whenever  we 
get  close  to  It,  It  becomes  evanescent."  He 
should  look  at  Moss'  findings;  they  are  not 
evanescent. 

Here  Is  one  example  of  what  the  Moss  sub- 
committee discovered.  By  law,  companies  that 
lease  oll-and  gas-producing  land  from  the 
federal  government  must  turn  over  all  their 
raw  data  on  these  leases  to  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  By  subpoenaing  the  AGA's  (hith- 
erto secret)  estimate  of  reserves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  (all  developed  under  federal  lease) 
and  comparing  this  to  the  Geological  Survey's 
own  (hitherto  secret)  estimate  of  the  reserves 
in  the  Gulf,  the  Moss  staff  was  able  to  make 
the  first  direct  comparison  between  the 
AGA's  detailed  estimates  of  reserves  in  a  spe- 
cific group  of  fields  and  another  set  of  esti- 
mates for  the  same  fields  that  were  based  on 
the  companies'  own  raw  data.  Moss  found 
that  the  Survey  estimate  was  60  per  cent 
higher  than  AGA's:  23.5  trillion  feet  for  the 
Survey,  14.7  trillion  for  AGA. 

Thus,  In  only  153  fields  (2.4  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  6,300  fields)  AGA  apparently  had 
missed  8.8  trillion  feet  of  gas.  This  Is  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  estimated 
3.5  trillion  feet  of  delivery  curtailments  that 
are  Involved  In  this  winter's  gas  crisis. 

The  AGA  insists  that  to  compare  its  figures 
with  the  Survey's  is  comparing  "apples"  and 
"oranges,"  because  the  Survey  said  it  was 
estimating  "measured"  reserves,  while  AGA 
uses  the  "proved."  But  the  Survey  says  that 
the  two  terms  are  "essentially  synonymous." 

Prom  all  the  above.  It  seems  apparent  that 
the  present  3.5-trllllon-foot  crisis  In  pipeline 
deliveries  caused  by  a  record  cold  winter  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  more  fundamental 
questions  of  what  the  companies'  reserves  ac- 
tually are  and  why  they  are  not  making  them 
available  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  answer 
to  these  questions  will  come  when  and  If 
Congress  uses  its  subpoena  power  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  industry's  holdings  that  Is 
demonstrably  and  unquestionably  independ- 
ent of  the  Industry's  infiuence.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  what  such  a  survey  will  prove; 
perhaps  it  will  confirm  the  industry's  figures. 
But  it  is  starting  to  realize  that  the  nation's 
basic  energy  policy  is  being  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  a  fundamentally  Important  set 
of  .statistics  supplied  by  an  Industrv  that  has 
every  Incentive  to  misrepresent  them. 


CZECH  AND  SLOVAK-AMERICAN 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  19,  I  will  be  joining  with 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  of  Cleveland  in 
their  annual  cotillion  ball. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  participate 
in  this  event.  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
ethnic  capitals  of  America,  and  the 
cotillion  ball  is  a  special  time  for  Czech 
and  Slovak- Americans  to  rejoice  in  their 
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own  customs  and  traditiins,  and  In  their 
proud  history. 

It  is  also  a  time  that : 
close  ties  with  the  petple 


Slovakia.  The  passion  f  oi 
land  is  strong  today, 
than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  women  of  Czechos 
today  standing  up  for 
serve  the  complete  and 
port  of  the  United  States 
will  work  to  see  that 
all  that  it  can  in  their 


rpminds  us  of  our 
of  Czecho- 

freedom  in  that 
I^rhaps  stronger 

he  gallant  men 

ovakia  who  are 
t]  leir  freedom  de- 
i|nhesitating  sup- 

and  I  hope  and 
this  Congress  does 
I  ehalf . 


CONGRESSMAN    ANNtTNZIO 
DUCES     THE     CONSUMER 
LABELING    ACT 


HON.  FRANK  A^NUNZIO 


OF  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  LESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februajy  17,  1977 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr 
In  support  of  H.R.  2180, 
sponsored    called    the 
Labeling  Act. 

As  the  name  implies 


Food  Labeling  Act  cai;  3  for  expanded 
labeling  on  food  produc  s  to  disclose  all 
ingredients  and  change    in  ingredients 


INTRO- 
FOOD 


Speaker,  I  rise 
a  bill  I  have  co- 
'  i^onsumer    Food 

the  Consumer 


0]  )en-dating  and 
perishable  and 
knowledge    of 

,  fend  distributors. 


nutritional    content, 
storage  information  on 
semi-perishable     foods. 

manufacturers,  packers,  

unit  pricing,  product  gr;  ding  standards, 
and  prohibition  of  misleading  brand 
names. 

Title  I.  the  Truth  inj  Food  Labeling 
Act.  calls  for  the  disclos  ire  of  all  ingre- 
dients on  the  food  package.  Consumers 
need  to  know  what  goes  Into  a  food  item 
for  reasons  such  as  medic  al  and  religious. 
Food  allergies  are  an  obvious  medical 
reason.  Ingredients  sucl,  as  grains  and 
milk  products  may  be  added  in  minute 
amounts  in  processing  for  consistency 
and  texture.  However,  a  i  lerson  who  must 
be  on  a  gluten-free  diet,  must  be  able  to 
know  if  the  food  conta  ns  any  form  of 
wheat,  rye.  oat.  buckw  leat,  or  barley. 
This  means  knowing  \^hat  is  in  such 
foods  as  ice  cream,  jalad  dressings, 
canned  soups,  and  even  i  old  cuts.  Inges- 
tion of  gluten  would  ha\  e  serious  effects 
on  this  person's  physical  well-being. 

The  pa.ssage  of  this  act  will  insure  th^t 
unidentified  ingredients  ire  not  present. 

Just  as  we  want  to  ki  ow  what  ingre- 
dients our  foods  are  composed  of,  an- 
other measure  of  food  lalue  is  the  nu- 
tritional content  of  the  i  roduct.  Title  II, 
the  Nutrition  Labeling  iict  requires  the 
label  to  contain  a  stat<ment  of  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  comm  )dity,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  conspicuous  anl  easily  legible 
type  on  the  package. 

The  act  covers  three  ba  sic  areas  of  food 
composition :  analysis  of  nutritional  con- 
tent, that  is  fats,  vitamiis,  protein,  cal- 
ories, et  cetera:  the  i  et  weight  and 
drained  weight  of  products  which  are 
packaged,  such  as  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  the  m£  jor  ingredients 
by  percentage  weight  of  c  )mbination  food 
items  after  processing. 

Dr.  Johanna  Dwyer.  of  the  Frances 
Stem  Nutrition  Center  n  Boston,  feels 
that  "people  want  to  kn(  w  how  much  of 
the  protein  in   the   oh  cken  dinner   is 
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chicken,  how  much  is  soy,  and  so  forth — 
for  price,  if  for  no  other  reason." 

Among  all  the  regulations  which  in- 
sure the  consumer  of  purchasing  fresh 
products,  title  m,  the  Open-Dating  of 
Perishable  Food  Act  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important. 

A  definition  is  in  order:  open-dating 
merely  means  to  print  or  stamp  the  date 
on  the  food  package,  in  terms  of  day; 
day  and  month;  or  day,  month,  and  year, 
depending  on  the  perishability  of  the 
product. 

Open-dating  is  not  a  new  issue.  In 
March  1974,  Dr.  Margaret  L.  Ross,  con- 
sultant for  First  National  Food  Stores 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association,  that  consumers  want 
foods  to  be  open-dated. 

Very  often  a  commodity  will  have  a 
closed  or  coded  date,  so  that  only  the 
manufacturer  or  food  store  will  know 
when  it  may  no  longer  be  fresh.  A  study 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1973  showed  that  uncoded  dates 
on  perishable  foods  pleased  shoppers 
and  reduced  costs  due  to  spoilage  or 
unsold  products. 

At  the  present  time,  open-dating  is 
volimtary,  and  while  many  food  manu- 
facturers and  supermarket  chains  have 
instituted  it,  as  well  as  some  State  and 
local  governments,  we  need  a  law  for  the 
entire  country  to  avoid  confusion  and 
consiunei'  misinformation. 

Also  vital  in  preventing  foods  from 
deteriorating  is  proper  storage.  This  act 
will  require  the  label  to  state  proper 
storage  conditions  to  assist  the  consumer. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  French  Govern- 
ment enacted  a  comparable  law  pro- 
viding for  the  labeling  of  the  "date  limit 
for  consumption  and,  if  necessary  the 
precautions  to  be  observed  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  product  '  *  *"  Although 
Italy  does  not  require  expiration  dates, 
the  coimtry's  High  Commissioner  of 
Health  has  the  power  to  order  the  in- 
dication of  expiration  dates  on  the 
labels  of  food  products,  if  deemed  in  the 
interest  of  public  health. 

Extensive  food  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Belgian  Government  when 
it  passed  the  Law  on  Commercial  Prac- 
tices in  July  1971.  One  of  its  articles 
mandated  that  the  geographic  origin  of 
the  merchandise  must  be  indicated  on 
the  products.  We  wish  to  go  further  with 
title  IV,  the  Marketing  Practices  Dis- 
closure Act.  In  essence,  it  would  require 
that  labels  on  packaged  foods  contain 
the  names  and  places  of  business  of  the 
manufacture,  packer,  and  distributor. 

Schoolchildren  always  want  to  get  an 
"A",  because  that  shows  they  have  done 
the  best  work.  But,  did  you  know  that  in 
food  grading,  an  'A"  may  not  be  the 
best?  Depending  on  whose  standards  are 
being  followed,  "A"  could  be  the  lowest 
grade  of  'AAA,"  "AA,"  and  "A,"  and  "No. 
1"  may  also  rank  second  or  third. 

Soimd  confusing?  Indeed  it  does  for 
the  majority  of  shoppers.  Title  V,  the 
Consumer  Food  Grading  Act  would  ini- 
tiate a  system  of  retail  quality  grade 
designations  for  consumer  food  products 
expressed  in  a  uniform  and  understand- 
able way. 

Many  commodities  are  graded,  such 
as  meat,  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains.  However,  grade  standards  are 
not  required  by  Federal  law  to  be  on  the 
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merchandise  package,  even  when  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  graded.  Thus,  the 
consumer  may  not  know  what  grade  he 
is  purchasing.  The  new  requirement 
would  enable  the  consumer  to  know  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  be  able  to 
select  which  grade  suits  his  needs.  The 
highest  quality  is  not  always  needed,  and 
the  consumer  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose. 

Unit  pricing  has  become  an  ideal 
method  in  choosing  food  items  of  similar 
quality.  Often  a  consumer  will  look  for 
the  unit  pricing  label  on  a  grocery  shelf, 
only  to  find  to  his  or  her  consternation, 
that  the  wrong  product  has  been  shelved 
above  that  label,  that  the  correct  product 
is  there,  but  in  the  wrong  size  unit,  or 
the  label  is  missing  altogether. 

Title  VI,  the  Unit  Pricing  Act,  is  de- 
signed to  assure  the  consumer  easy  access 
to  both  the  unit  price  and  the  total  sell- 
ing price  of  a  food  commodity. 

Though  labeled  title  VII,  the  New  In- 
gredients Notification  Act  ties  in  closely 
with  title  I,  since  they  both  involve  in- 
gredient labeling.  When  a  manufacturer 
introduces  a  new  ingredient  into  a  prod- 
uct, this  act  will  demand  that  it  must 
bear  a  label  describing  such  a  change,  for 
a  period  of  6  months. 

Consumers  have  every  right  to  know  if 
their  favorite  food  item  has  been  changed 
in  any  way.  A  new  ingredient  may  pre- 
cipitate a  price  increase  or  decrease,  for 
that  item,  and  the  public  should  be  made 
aware  why  it  may  occur.  If  the  taste  or 
flavor  of  a  certain  food  has  improved,  the 
consumer  can  know  which  ingredient  has 
enhanced  the  product.  The  manufac- 
turer can  also  receive  more  precise  feed- 
back on  It,  rather  than  having  the  con- 
stmner  say  merely  that  the  product  as  a 
whole  is  good  or  bad. 

The  amoimt  of  food  advertising  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  reaches  more 
and  more  people.  The  potential  for  abuse 
is  astounding,  and  it  is  vital  to  enact 
controls  to  insure  consumer  protection. 
Title  Vrn,  the  Misleading  Brand 
Names  Act,  is  designed  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  by  expanding 
the  meaning  of  "unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice"  to  include  advertising  which 
Inherently  misleads  the  public  through 
misuse  of  brand  names. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Coasumer  Food 
Labeling  Act  is  not  without  precedent. 
Several  Western  European  countries  have 
taken  action  in  this  regard.  American 
consumers  have  campaigned  for  more 
complete  food  labeling,  and  the  food  in- 
dustry should  be  commended  for  already 
complying  voluntarily  with  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  However,  we  must 
view  the  total  spectrum  of  the  food  label- 
ing situation  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
need  for  uniform  standards.  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  H.R.  2180. 
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BRING  IT  TO  A  VOTE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reiteration  of  my  earlier  position,  I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  being  unalterably  op- 


posed to  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pay  raise  proposals  by  the  refusal 
of  this  body  to  permit  a  vote  on  the  issue. 

I  do  not  question  the  validity  of  the 
findings  of  the  Peterson  Commission.  I 
do,  most  seriously,  question  the  wisdom 
of  increasing  our  own  salaries  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  recovering  very  slug- 
gishly from  a  severe  economic  recession 
and  when  the  most  severe  winter  on  rec- 
ord has  left  many  of  our  plants  idle  and 
our  people  unemployed. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  and 
the  Nation  is  the  restoration  of  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Government.  We  can  pro- 
mote this  confidence  and  serve  the  in- 
terests of  democracy  best  by  affording 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  body  the 
opportunity  to  vote  directly,  openly,  and 
on  the  record  for  or  against  a  pay  raise 
for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  on  this  issue. 
I  urge,  as  well,  that  we,  as  a  body,  act  to 
bring  this  matter  out  in  the  open  and 
thus  remove  the  impression  of  subterfuge 
that  has  been  created. 


OPPOSED  TO  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days,  a  salary  increase  Is  slated  to  go 
into  effect  for  Members  of  Congress.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  increase,  and  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  House  to  vote  openly 
on  the  matter. 

I  have  submitted  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Presidential  Pay  Recom- 
mendations expressing  my  opposition  to 
the  increase  and  urging  the  subconnmit- 
tee  to  report  this  issue  to  the  floor.  Un- 
fortunately, they  have  not  heeded  my 
recommendation. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  submit  that 
testimony  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Testimony  Submitted  by  Representative 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  (Article 
I,  Section  6)  provides  that  "Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  receive  a  Compensation 
for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by 
Law  .  .  ."  The  Founding  Fathers  prescribed 
an  equitable  and  fair  procedure  for  the  de- 
termination of  congressional  salaries. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  they  would 
wash  their  hands  of  the  current  skirmishing 
and  dodging  around  the  Issue  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
don't  believe  they  would  endorse  such  an 
effort,  which  Is  designed  to  prevent  an  open 
floor  vote  on  an  Issue  that  has  enflamed 
citizens  around  the  country. 

If  a  majority  feel  the  raise  is  necessary,  are 
they  unable  to  take  that  position  publicly 
on  the  House  floor?  If  they  feel  the  public 
does  not  understand  the  Job  of  being  a  rep- 
representative,  don't  they  have  an  obligation 
to  bring  a  resolution  of  disapproval  to  the 
floor  and  explain  in  debate  exactly  why  this 
raise  is  necessary? 

I  believe  they  do.  I  have  Introduced  a  pack- 
age of  legislation  which  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish three  goals: 
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1.  To  make  an  open  vote  mandatory  In  any 
Increase  In  congressional  salaries. 

2.  To  disapprove  the  proposed  pay  boost  of 
almost  30  Tc^. 

3.  To  provide  that  pay  adjustments  for 
members  of  Congress  may  take  effect  no  ear- 
lier than  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next 
foUowlng  the  Congress  In  which  they  are 
approved. 

Our  obligation  to  write  the  best  laws  we 
can  extends  to  ourselves  as  much  as  It  does  to 
aU  other  citizens.  We  should  not  try  to  cir- 
cumvent public  opinion  by  keeping  silent  on 
this  issue;  If  we  do,  it  will  only  come  back  to 
haunt  us  and  further  taint  a  reputation  that 
has  been  badly  tarnished  by  the  Korean  pay 
scandal  and  the  Wayne  Hays  affair. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  respect  for  this  body, 
and  for  Congress  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  re- 
stored unless  we  are  willing  to  do  some  delib- 
erate soul-searching.  How  can  we  expect  the 
American  people  to  believe  we  are  serious 
about  reforming  our  ethical  code  when  we 
are  afraid  to  vote  openly  on  our  own  salaries? 
We  are  faced  with  a  ludicrous  situation:  at 
the  same  time  the  Commission  on  Adminis- 
trative Review  Is  handing  down  its  recom- 
mendations on  higher  standards  for  members 
of  Congress,  we  are  using  the  old  standards 
to  give  ourselves  a  hefty  pay  boost. 

This  is  unconscionable.  I  strongly  urge  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  act  swiftly  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  for  an  open, 
recorded  vote. 

This  Is  the  very  least  our  constituents 
deserve. 


SALARY  SHELL  GAME 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OP    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  a  respected  national  publica- 
tion there  were  two  lengthy  side-by-side 
stories  with  the  following  headlines: 
"House  Leaders  Pave  Way  for  Big  Pay 
Raise"  and  "Congress  Rates  Ninth  in 
Poll  on  Ethics." 

There  was  a  subliminal  message  in  the 
positioning  of  those  two  news  stories  and 
the  newspaper's  layout  editor  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  perception  and 
creativity. 

The  $13,000  pay  increase  that  is  about 
to  go  into  effect  without  ever  reaching 
the  House  floor  for  a  vote  certainly  will 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  rating  of  Con- 
gress in  such  polls.  Those  polls,  in  turn, 
explain  why  the  public  has  reacted  so 
negatively  to  this  pay  proposal. 

The  public  does  not  have  a  very  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  Congress,  as  an  in- 
stitution, and  this  parliamentary  shell 
game  with  a  pay  raise  will  do  nothing 
to  enhance  the  image  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  at  least  had 
the  character  to  vote  on  the  recommen- 
dations. 

I  made  a  statement  last  week  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee  that  held  3  days 
of  hearings  on  these  proposals.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  little  time  to  repeat 
some  of  the  points  I  made  in  that  testi- 
mony and  ask  each  of  you  to  consider 
these  remarks : 

Statement  by  Congressman  Jerome  A. 
AMBRO  Before  the  Ad  Hoc  Sttbcommittee 
ON  Presidential  Pat  Recommendations 

I  win  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  subject 
of  Congressional  salaries  is  one  that  inflames 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  public.  Set- 
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ting  those  salaries  at  a  level  that  is  both 
fair  and  commensurate  with  the  demands  of 
the  oflBce,  at  a  level  sufficient  to  attract  the 
highest  calibre  of  person  to  the  Job,  is  no 
simple  task. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  instant  answers 
to  that  dilemma,  but  I  nevertheless  recognize 
that  the  present  arrangement  Is  unsatis- 
factory 

One  might  say  that  the  question  of  salaries 
should  be  taken  completely  out  of  the  hands 
of  legislative  bodies  and  turned  over  to  an 
Impartial  citizen's  panel.  We,  In  effect,  have 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  now,  but  It  Is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  legislative 
body,  the  Congress,  to  reject  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive,  Judicial  and  Congressional  salar- 
ies. PaUure  to  reject  these  recommendations 
has  the  same  effect,  however,  as  approving 
pay  increases,  at  least  in  the  public  percep- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  impartial  citizen's  panel  has  the 
force  of  law  and  is  not  subject  to  legislative 
review,  then  you  are  removing  the  accounta- 
bility factor  that  is  present  when  elected  leg- 
islatures at  all  levels  throughout  the  nation 
vote  on  salary  Increases.  Who  would  answer 
the  public  outcry  If  that  citizen's  panel  found 
that  Congressmen  and  Senators  should  earn 
$100,000  annually? 

Practically  speaking,  the  most  workable  al- 
ternative and  the  one  which  I  endorse  Is  to 
have  salary  questions  taken  up  by  legislative 
bodies  early  in  the  election  year,  and  if  an  In- 
crease Is  warranted,  then  that  Increase  should 
take  effect  for  the  newly  elected  legislative 
body  after  the  next  election.  In  that  way,  no 
public  official  would  ever  be  able  to  raise  the 
pay  for  the  position  that  he  now  holds  but, 
both  the  public  and  potential  candidates 
would  be  fully  aware  of  the  salary  scale. 

It  is  the  only  approach  that  both  maintains 
accountability  while  diminishing  to  some  de- 
gree the  stigma  of  a  self-serving  public  of- 
ficial Increasing  his  own  salary.  The  pro- 
cedure would  not  totally  eliminate  contro- 
versy. There  Is  none  that  will. 

It  would  present  both  candidate  and  In- 
cumbent with  a  clear  Idea  of  the  salary  for 
the  ne.vt  term.  It  would  put  the  salary  up  for 
grabs,  so  to  speak,  for  the  man  the  public 
deems  best  suited  for  the  Job  by  electing  him. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  procedure,  and 
with  the  present  subterfuge  In  mind,  then  I 
think  it  is  Imperative  that  this  salary  recom- 
mendation which  win  almost  certainly  go 
into  effect,  be  tightly  and  Inexorably  tied  to 
a  comprehensive  Congressional  Code  of  Ethics 
that  incorporates  many  of  the  things  some 
of  us  have  insisted  upon  in  the  past. 

This  pay  recommendation  should  be  co- 
incidental with  a  Code  of  Ethics  that  In- 
cludes among  other  things: 

Mandatory  annual  financial  disclosure 
showing  not  only  debts,  assets,  all  sources  of 
Income  and  a  bottom  line  net  worth  for 
both  the  Member  of  Congress  and  his  spouse, 
but  one  that  includes  a  listing  of  ail  real 
estate  transactions  and  business  connections 
as  well.  ,. 

A  strict  limit  on  outside  earnings. 

A  prohibition  on  mixing  campaign  and 
personal  funds. 

I  want  to  clarify  my  position  on  these 
reform  proposals.  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  that  salary  Increases  should  be  a 
condition  for  approval  of  such  a  Code  of 
Ethics.  I  think  such  proposals  should  have 
been  approved  long  before  this  and  should 
have  been  acceptable  to  this  Congress  on 
their  own  merits.  In  the  absence  of  that 
commitment  to  honesty  and  integrity  in 
government,  I  believe  such  a  Code  should  now 
be  linked  to  this  salary  recommendation, 
since  such  a  connection  appears  to  be  tlie 
most  expeditious  way  for  implementation  of 
these  long  overdue  ethical  standards  for  the 
Hovise. 

I  also  don't  want  any  misunderstanding 
about  my  view  of  the  pay  hike.  The  argu- 
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has  received  considerable  notice  for  her 
fine  poetry.  Included  in  her  credits  is  a 
book  of  poems,  "Once  Upon  A  Teacher, 
which  describes  the  feelings  and  expe- 
riences of  thousands  of  teachers  every- 
where. 

In  1961,  Mrs.  Linderman  wrote  a  poem 
which  eloquently  expressed  the  hope 
and  aspirations  of  our  Nation  on  the  oc- 
casion of  President  Kennedy's  inaugura- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  poem  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  present,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

PKAYER  for  SPBING,  1961  AND  1977 

(By  Edith  Linderman) 

Let  more  than  roots  of  roses  stir  this  vehe- 
ment spring. 
Let  splendor  moving  up  a  quickening  land 
Be  more  than  green  unrolling  of  earth's  car- 
peting. 
Prom  south  to  north  let  there  be  summoning 
Of  all  earth's  creatures  to  the  sunlit  days. 
Above  the  beating  rains  on  desolate  mining 
towns. 

On  silent  factories — let  a  man  listening 
Beside  his  winter  doorway,  hear  a  thundering 
Isaiah  clap  of  mortal  voice  again 
Piercing  the  frozen  crust  of  man's  concern 

for  man. 
That  he  may  lift  his  head,  may  thrust  with 

bud  and  twig 
His  winter  spirits  upward  to  new  flourishing. 
Let    more    than    roots    of    roses    stir    this 

vehement  Spring ! 


ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE— CURRENT 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS — IV 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
Question  which  has  been  raised  about  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  whether  or  not  we 
can  afford  to  sustain  the  size  military 
we  need.  Critics  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  share  of 
the  defense  budget  taken  up  by  military 
personnel  costs. 

Their  criticism  is  unfounded,  since  the 
percentage  of  the  militai-y  budget  going 
to  active  military  personnel  has  gone 
down  from  31  to  27  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1972  to  fiscal  year  1977.  Retiree  pay 
has  increased,  but  this  is  not  attributable 
to  the  end  of  the  draft. 

A  return  to  the  draft,  the  defense 
transition  report  states  clearly,  would  af- 
fect personnel  costs  very  httle — produc- 
ing a  reduction  of  only  about  $300  mil- 
lion. Even  if  we  abandoned  pay  com- 
parability, a  congressional  and  Defense 
Department  goal  well  before  the  advent 
of  the  Volunteer  Army,  we  would  save 
only  $1.7  billion.  Meanwhile,  many 
junior  enlisted  men  at  the  minimum 
wage  would  return  to  the  poverty  level 
conditions  they  had  before  we  estab- 
lished comparability.  Additional  welfare 
and  other  public  assistance  costs  would 
virtually  negate  any  savings  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  not  to  mention  the  de- 
moralizing and  degrading  notion  of  ask- 
ing draftees  to  suffer  financial  hardship 
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and  discrimination  because  society  as  a 
whole  would  not  bear  the  costs  of  de- 
fense. 

I  urge  your  careful  attention  to  chap- 
ter 5  of  the  defense  transition  document, 
discussing  sustainment  issues: 

Chapter  5 — Sustainment  Issues 
reserves 

A  major  AVF  problem  is  the  manning  of 
the  Reserves.  Present  strength  problems  and 
current  trends  are  serious. 

The  Total  Force  policy  emphasizes  in- 
creased reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components 
to  augment  the  active  forces  in  a  crises 
scenario.  The  Selected  Reserve  must  provide 
xinits  to  augment  active  force  units;  the  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  will  be  the 
primary  source  of  individuals  trained  for  re- 
placement and  augmentation. 

Table  14  presents  the  most  recent  Selected 
Reserve  strengths.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
almost  all  Reserve  Components  strengths 
are  below  the  Congressional  Floor.  The  bulk 
of  the  shortfalls  occur  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard.  These  two  com- 
ponents currently  have  a  44,000  shortfall: 
this  is  expected  to  exceed  108,000  by  end  FY 
1978. 

Table  14. — Selected  reserve  strengths^ 

(As  of  Oct.  1,  1976) 

[In  thousands] 


Actual    Congressional    Short- 
strength  floor         fall 


ARNG    367 

USAR 192 

USNR 98 

USMCR    29 

ANG     91 

USAFR    49 

Total  DOD...  826 


390 

23 

212 

20 

97 

(M 

S3 

4 

98 

2 

52 

3 

878 

52 

'  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

The  projected  large  reduction  in  IRR 
strengths  over  the  next  five  years  is  also 
serious.  The  IRR  is  composed  of  service 
people  who  separate  and  have  a  remaining 
Reserve  obligation.  The  total  Active/Reserve 
obligation  is  6  years.  With  the  advent  of  the 
AVF,  longer  active  duty  enlistments  have 
shortened  the  time  remaining  out  of  the  6- 
year  obligation  to  serve  in  the  IRR.  Table  15 
presents  these  declining  strength  trends. 
Table  15. — Enlisted  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
(IRR)  Strength,  Actual  for  FY  1976  and 
Projections,  FY  1977-82* 

[In  thousands] 
IRR  Strength: 

Fiscal  year  1976 469 

Fiscal  year  1977 40i 

Fiscal  year  1978 373 

Fiscal  year  1979 348 

Fiscal  year  1980 355 

Fiscal  year  1981 319 

Fiscal  year  1982 298 

•  Program  Objective  Memorandum  esti- 
mates. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  IRR  as  a  source  of  trained  manpower  in 
the  Total  Force  policy,  this  decreasing  trend 
In  the  IRR  must  be  reversed.  To  solve  these 
problems,  more  resources  and  DoD  manage- 
ment attention  will  be  required.  With  the 
support  of  ODASD(RA)  the  Army  has  in- 
cluded in  their  FY  1973  budget  both  man- 

•UnpublLshed  manuscript,  Richard  D.  V. 
Cooper,  Defense  Without  the  Draft.  RAND 
Corporation,  1976. 
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power  and  funding  to  place  full-time  recruit- 
ers and  trainers  in  Selected  Reserve  units. 
The  Reserve  Compensation  System  Study 
Group  is  evaluating  Reserve  pay  with  a  re- 
port due  by  December  1977.  Also,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  has  made  the  Reserves  one  of 
his  highest  priorities. 

PAY    COMPARABILITY    AND    BENEFITS 

The  Services  have  expressed  concern  that 
failure  to  achieve  and  maintain  military  pay 
comparability  with  the  civilian  sector  will 
negatvely  Impact  on  recrutment  and  reten- 
tion as  well  as  lead  to  an  increased  potential 
for  unionization.  The  Services  believe  that 
their  ability  to  compete  with  the  private 
sector  for  new  enlistees  will  be  Impaired  if 
pay  levels  for  lower  grade  enlsted  personnel 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  civilian  sector. 

However,  the  RAND  Corporation  has  de- 
veloped age-adjusted  pay  comparisons  be- 
tween earnings  for  year-round,  full-time, 
Caucasian  high  school  graduates  and  earn- 
ings (RMC)  for  the  flrst  two  years  of  mili- 
tary service.  These  comparisons  indicate  that 
the  average  military  pay  was  104%  of  civilian 
pay  in  1972,  101%  in  1973,  105%  in  1975.' 
Thus,  indications  are  that  current  pay  avail- 
able to  potential  enlistees  is  competitive  for 
Cucasian  high  school  graduates  and  would  be 
even  more  attractive  to  non-high  school 
graduates  and  minority  group  members.  It  is 
equally  important  for  recruiting  success  that 
the  youth  market  has  a  keen  awareness  that 
pay  Is  comparable. 

The  Services  have  recently  briefed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Armed  Forces  Pol- 
icy Council  on  the  "Erosion  of  Benefits"  prob- 
lem. Important  benefit  Issues  include  changes 
to  commissary  subsidies,  medical  care,  cloth- 
ing allowance,  leave  sellback,  GI  bill,  modi- 
fication of  Retired  pay.  and  other  benefits. 
Concern  about  such  changes  is  clearly  sup- 
ported by  survey  data,  and  indicate  greater 
concern  among  career  as  opposed  to  new  en- 
listees and  first-term  enlisted  personnel. 
Future  pay  and  benefit  rieclslcns  must  be 
carefully  considered  for  their  negative  im- 
pacts on  active  force  morale,  and  on  future 
retention. 

COST     OF     THE     AVF 

Prom  FY  1971  through  FY  1974  the  annual 
DoD  budget  cost  of  the  AVF  was  expressed  by 
Project  Volunteer,  a  special  budget  category 
which  included  recruiting  and  advertising, 
administrating  programs,  special  AVF  ini- 
tiatives, e.g.  civlllanization  of  KP,  special 
pays  and  bonuses,  and  the  annual  budget 
cost  of  the  large  1971  pay  raise  for  Junior 
enlisted  personnel.  The  total  annual  Proj- 
ect Volunteer  cost  of  approximately  $3  billion 
was  widely  publicized  as  the  cost  of  the  AVF. 

Since  FY  1974  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  an  alternative  cost  concept — the  op- 
portunity cost  of  the  AVF.  This  opportunity 
cost  is  the  annual  budget  savings  which 
would  occur  if  the  DoD  returned  to  the  draft. 
When  viewed  In  this  light,  the  annual  cost 
of  the  AVF  was  estimated  in  FY  1974  to  be 
about  $'3  billion,  considerably  less  than  the 
$3  billion  budget  cost.  This  opportunity  cost 
estimate  assumed  that  pay  comparability 
levels  would  be  maintained  even  if  the  draft 
returned.  This  assumption  is  reasonable 
given  that  pay  comparability  was  a  DoD  ob- 
jective years  before  the  draft  was  eliminated, 
and  that  anything  less  than  comparability 
pay  levels  appears  to  be  practically  and  polit- 
ically infeasible.  However,  if  pay  comparabil- 
ity were  abandoned  in  a  return  to  the  draft, 
and  if  the  Federal  minimum  wage  level  for 
Junior  enlisted  personnel  were  established, 
manpower  costs  could  be  reduced  by  $1.7  bil- 
Uon  in  FY  1977. 
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JUST  "A  CLOSER  LOOK '  WITH  PHIL 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  recently  carried  a  column 
by  William  Murchison  which  discussed 
a  new,  but  already  highly  regarded,  daily 
radio  program  in  Houston.  The  program, 
which  features  Phil  Nicolaides  as  its  host, 
is  broadcast  on  KLYX-PM,  but  is  soon 
expected  to  be  syndicated  nationwide. 

It  is  highly  unusual  for  a  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Dallas  to  devote  such  at- 
tention to  a  radio  program  in  the  largest 
city  in  Texas — Houston.  Perhaps  the 
quality  of  the  program,  and  Its  host,  is 
the  impelling  reason  for  such  a  column. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  find  this  item  to  be 
of  interest  to  them : 

Just  "A  Closer  Look"  With  Phil 
(By  William  Murchison) 

Phil  Nicolaides — who  for  some  reason  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  Daniel  Moynihan:  per- 
haps it  is  the  puckish  eyebrows — came  to 
Texas  in  1972  to  run  the  near-successful 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  Republican  Hank 
Grove  r. 

Liking  the  climate,  both  physical  and  po- 
litical (Phil  is  an  unregenerate  conservative) , 
he  moved  his  public  relations  and  advertis- 
ing business  from  New  York  City  to  Dallas. 
Then,  last  winter,  to  my  ineffable  regret,  he 
defected  to  Houston. 

But  the  news  from  the  Gulf  Coast  Is  heart- 
ening: Not  content  merely  to  mastermind 
the  advertising  and  press  relations  of  can- 
didates like  James  Buckley,  Jesse  Helms,  John 
Whittington,  Pedro  Aguirre,  and  Philip 
Gramm,  Phil  has  taken  up  journalism  as  a 
sideline.  He  Is  a  radio  broadcaster.  And 
breathes  there,  I  wonder,  a  more  lucid  or 
invigorating  one? 

It  is  not  Just  Phil's  personality  that  is  lucid 
and  invigorating.  So  are  his  ideas,  which  are 
sculpted  out  of  solid  conservative  marble.  He 
is  a  fighter.  And  how  eloquently  he  does 
fight! 

That  is,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  his  new 
endeavor — to  fight.  The  Nicolaides  program, 
"A  Closer  Look,"  which  appears  daily  on 
Houston's  station  KLYX-FM  and  is  designed 
for  syndication,  was  the  idea  of  a  profoundly 
conservative  businessman,  much  alarmed  at 
the  lack  of  exposure  In  the  media  for  con- 
servative viewpoints. 

The  businessman,  James  E.  Lyon,  who  is 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
River  Oaks  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  argues  that 
"The  struggle  to  save  the  free  market  and 
the  values  on  which  this  nation  rests  re- 
quires a  long-term  effort  in  the  arena  where 
this  battle  Is  being  fought  daily — In  the 
media." 

"All  of  us."  says  Lyon,  "are  only  too  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  liberal  commentary 
(often  masquerading  as  'interpretative  re- 
porting') dominates  the  airwaves.  Tradi- 
tional American  values  are  undermined  or 
openly  mocked.  Concern  for  national  defense 
is  dismissed  as  'cold  war  hysteria'."  Business- 
men are  routinely  portrayed  as  devoid  of 
social  conscience:  DespoUers  of  the  environ- 
ment, indifferent  to  the  real  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer and  caring  little  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  employes." 

What  can  business  do?  Plenty,  it  seems. 
Already    It   "spends    billions    of   dollars    to 
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promote  its  products  and  services.  Isn't  It 
time  we  set  aside  a  modest  portion  of  our 
advertising  budget  to  promote  and  defend 
Che  values  and  the  system  that  have  made 
our  prosperity  possible?" 

Enter,  at  this  point,  Nicolaides,  who  for 
six  or  eight  months  has  been  causing  the 
airwaves  to  sizzle.  Elegantly  sizzle,  I  mean. 
Phil,  an  erstwhile  philosophy  prof  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  has  the  audacity  to  talk  of 
Zoroastrianism  by  way  of  refuting  the  white 
liberal  notion  that  Americans  invented 
white  as  a  symbol  for  good  and  black  as  a 
symbol  for  evil;  Phil  would  have  us  know 
that  Ahura  Mazdah,  god  of  light  and  good- 
ness, and  Ahriman,  god  of  darkness  and  evil, 
go  back  even  farther  than  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

It  vrtll  be  gathered  from  such  an  Insight 
that  Phil's  commentaries  have  to  do  with 
much  more  than  economics;  likewise  he  talks 
of  bureaucracy,  Africa,  Red  China,  the  media, 
abortion,  Jimmy  Carter  and  Henry  Kissinger. 

When  last  I  was  In  Houston,  I  heard  him 
take  the  hide  off  the  bureaucrats  who 
pronounced  an  all -boy  chorus  of  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  a  mortal  sin  against  Title  IX. 
"All  this  daffiness,"  declared  Phil,  "stems 
from  those  who  subscribe  to  a  philosophical 
error — totalitarian  egalltarlanism.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  the  essential  equality  of  all  hu- 
man beings  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  de- 
mand accidental  equality  as  well.  Every 
member  of  the  human  race  must  be  iden- 
tical. Indistinguishable,  Interchangeable — 
like  so  many  Kleenex  tissues." 

This  Is  strong  talk,  of  course.  How  is  it 
going  over  In  Houston?  Very  well,  one  gath- 
ers. Hardly  had  Nicolaides  made  his  debut  as 
commentator  before  popular  demand  caused 
Lyon  to  increase  the  number  of  airings  from 
one  to  two  dally.  Much  of  his  stuff  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Bill 
Buckley  himself  has  praised  the  program  as 
"fresh,  tough,  electric,  engrossing." 

"To  my  knowledge,"  says  Lyon,  "we  have 
not  lost  a  single  customer  because  of  the 
program.  Even  those  who  sometimes  dis- 
agree tell  us  they  enjoy  listening  to  a  sub- 
stantive. Issue-oriented  conservative  com- 
mentary." 

That  is  the  Nicolaides  style  all  right — sub- 
stantive. Issue -oriented  and,  I  might  add, 
hugely  entertaining.  What  a  pity  Houston  Is 
so  far  away. 


CONFIDENTIAL   FUNDS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  confiden- 
tial funds  or  slush  funds  with  which  I  am 
concerned  have  become  of  great  interest 
in  the  recent  past.  For  this  reason  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  that  will  amend 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
The  legislation  provides  the  Comptroller 
General  with  the  power  to  audit  confi- 
dential funds. 

The  use  of  confidential  funds  are  not 
at  present  subject  to  GAO  audit  which 
is  a  most  unhealthy  practice.  Such  funds 
present  a  grave  potential  for  abuse.  They 
may  conceivably  be  used  by  executive 
officials  for  illegal  surveillance  purposes 
or  for  entertainment  not  specifically  au- 
thorized without  fear  of  an  audit  by  the 
GAO. 

We  must  begin  to  improve  the  pub- 
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He's  confidence  in  governfnent 
my  fellow  Congressmen 
most  important  piece  of 


and  I  urge 
support  this 
egislation. 


to 


NUCLEAR  POWEF^-VIllAL  TO  AMER- 
ICA'S ENERGY  INDIPENDENCE 


HON.  MORGAN  F. 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


repr:  isentatives 


Thursday,  Februan 


than 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Himoi  5 
in  the  wake  of  the  naturs  1 
our  country  has  been  forced 
to  reexamine  its  national 

Tragically,  while  Americans 
tlon  of  energy  continues 
mestic  energy  productioi, 
decltoe.  America  is  more 
foreign  nations  for  fupl 

In  April  1974,  the  time 
oil  embargo  ended,  the  Unjted 
ported  20  percent  of  its  ( 
ports  rose  to  33  percent,  a   _ 
to  40  percent  in  December 
1977,  the  United  States 
than  half  of  its  oil, 
compiled  by  the  American 
stitute. 

Our  increasing  dependetce 
oil  is  alarming.  Unfortunately 
ters  natural  gas  shortage 
lated  new  demands  for  oil 
Some  factories  using  natliral 
turned   to  oil.   and  manj 
burning  gas  have  switched 
heat.  Consequently,  oil  1 
rise. 

If  the  United  States  is  tc 
increasing  dependence  on 
tries  and  other  foreign 
It    must    further    develoi) 
sources  of  energy. 

One  of  those  sources  is 
While  controversy  has 
the    building    of    nuclear 
many  Americans  sense  the 
nuclear  power  can  play  ii 
energy  needs.  Accordingly. 
Califomians  rejected  by ... 
a  referendum  that  would 
severely  the  construction 
future  nuclear  powerplants . 

I  would  like  to  bring  to 
of  all  House  Members  an 
shows  the  importance  of  _ 
as  an  energy  source.  The 
how.  at  a  time  when  coa 
were  experiencing  problei^s 
frozen  coal  and  equipment 
erplants  operated  with  Ut_ 
ficulty.  In  fact,  the  article 

It  can  probably  be  said 
exaggeration,  that  nuclear  ^^ 
country  out  of  an  emergency 
Ing  of  January  17. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
gas  shortage, 
once  again 
mergy  policies, 
consump- 
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ever  before, 
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on  foreign 
this  win- 
has  stimu- 
i  ,nd  electricity, 
gas  have 
homeowners 
to  electric 
are  on  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  article  to  whic  a  I  have  re- 
ferred : 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  tan.  31,  1977] 

Nuclear  Power  Did  Much  '  To  Save  the 

Unfted  States  in  Frigh  i  States 

(By  Frank  Starr 

Washington.— On  a  cold  morning  two 
weeks  ago  Monday  an  event  ol  major  signifi- 
cance occurred:  the  whole  east  em  half  of  the 
nation  had  an  electric  power  (  mergency. 
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That  It  didn't  develop  Into  a  major  black- 
out like  the  one  In  1965  was  partly  a  result 
of  new  procedures  Instituted  after  that 
earlier  event  to  prevent  such  blackouts. 
Nonetheless  some  power  companies  had  to 
go  to  their  last-resort  procedure — cutting 
off  power  to  customers. 

What  was  especially  significant  about  It 
was  that,  whereas  such  crises  had  heretofore 
been  summer  phenomena,  this  one  occurred 
In  the  dead  of  winter — partly  because  of  rec- 
ord low  temperatures.  Combined  with  natural 
gas  [or  other  fuel]  shortages  which  already 
threaten,  this  new  problem  could  mean  seri- 
ous .economic  and  human  damage  in  the 
future. 

What  happened  was  this.  UtUltles  In  a 
band  of  states  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Kentucky  east  to  Virginia  experienced  a  rec- 
ord winter  demand  of  56,200  megawatts  that 
day.  But  In  addition  to  the  11,000  megawatts 
of  Midwest  generating  capacity  already  out 
on  routine  maintenance,  another  9,000  mega- 
watts was  incapacitated  because  coal  piles 
were  frozen,  coal  was  wet,  or  oU  and  coal 
barges  were  paralyzed  in  Ohio  River  ice. 

Elsewhere,  equipment  was  crlpoled  by  Ice 
deposits,  and  high  winds  snapped  Ice-heavy 
transmission  lines.  Across  the  whole  Inter- 
regional network  of  power  exchanges,  the  60- 
cycle  frequency  began  to  sag— a  sign  the  de- 
mand was  not  being  met. 

Phone  calls  began  between  regional  power 
pools  and  to  Individual  companies.  All  e.xcess 
capacity  was  ordered  onto  the  line  In  an  ef- 
fort to  hold  the  frequency  up.  The  next  step 
was  5  per  cent  voltage  reductions.  Then  came 
appeals  to  Industrial  consumers  to  cut  back 
demand.  And  finally  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 
some  parts  of  Florida,  customers.  Including 
residential  users,  suddenly  found  their  power 
going  off  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time. 

The  New  England  and  New  York  power 
pools  were  exporting  electrlcltv  to  the  Mid- 
west and  the  South.  New  York,  for  the  first 
time  ever  in  winter,  reduced  voltage  by  5 
per  cent  In  order  to  be  able  to  export.  Even 
New  Brunswick  In  Canada  was  putting  on 
extra  capacity. 
An  unusual  thing  had  happened. 
Previously  the  nationwide  weekly  output 
had  always  peaked  In  the  summer.  A  record 
of  41.79  bUllon  kilowatt  hours  set  In  the 
summer  of  1973  had  stood  for  almost  three 
years  until  last  summer,  when  It  hit  43  8 
bUlion. 

But  even  on  the  week  before  that  Monday, 
Jan.  17,  the  record  had  been  broken  once 
again— with  a  45.5  billion  total. 

But  here  Is  the  kicker.  The  East  Central 
states  were  90  per  cent  dependent  on  coal 
much  of  which  was  locked  under  mountains 
of  Ice  or  was  wet  when  brought  Ui.  Dayton 
[Ohio]  Power  and  Light,  for  example,  was 
operating  at  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

But  the  areas  that  were  balling  out  the 
coal-fired  generators  were  largely  nuclear 
powered.  In  the  New  England  pool',  all  seven 
of  the  nuclear  plants  were  operating  and 
providing  30  per  cent  of  the  output.  Only  one 
plant  there  is  coal-fired;  the  rest  use  oil 
Northeast  Utilities  In  Hartford.  Conn  ,  Is  en- 
tirely nuclear. 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
the  utilities'  trade  association,  Chicago's 
Commonwealth  Edison,  which  is  normally 
40  per  cent  nuclear,  had  coal  freezing  prob- 
lems. But  with  a  5  per  cent  voltage  reduction 
It  met  Its  demand  through  an  Increase  of 
nuclear  rf)utput  to  48  per  cent.  SLx  of  Its  seven 
plants  were  on  line  with  one  out  for  routine 
maintenance. 

The  only  nuclear -powered  plant  reported 
Incapacitated  by  the  cold  weather  was  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power  Company's  Surrey  in- 
stallation, which  failed  because  Ice  frorn  the 
James  River  clogged  Its  water  Intakes. 

In  short.  It  probably  can  be  said,  with  only 
slight  exaggeration,  that  nuclear  power 
balled  the  country  out  of  an  emergency  on 
the  morning  of  Jan.  17. 
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The  antlnuclear  lobby  wont  be  pleased 
about  that,  but  it  did  happen. 


FINANCIAL  ETHICS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  legislation,  House  Reso- 
lution 287,  which  would  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Administrative  Review  relating 
to  financial  ethics.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  number  of 
months  of  study  by  the  Commission's 
Task  Force  on  Financial  Accountability 
which  I  chair,  and  we  believe  they  con- 
stitute a  tough  and  realistic  approach  to 
the  issue  of  congressional  ethics. 

The  Commission  has  no  illusions  that 
it  can  recommend  rules  which  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  conflicts  of  interest,  or 
that  regulations  can  be  devised  which 
will  assure  that  power  will  never  be 
abused.  Nor  does  it  believe  that  public 
affection  for  Congress  will  rise  to  great 
heights  simply  as  a  result  of  ethics  re- 
form. However,  the  Commission  does  be- 
lieve that  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  con- 
gressional ethics  the  Congress  itself  must 
take  action  to  minimize  avoidable  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  provide  the  public 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  monitor 
any  potential  conflicts. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Democratic  Caucus  have  directed  the 
Commission  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  House  concerning  ethical  practices 
and  financial  accountability.  The  Com- 
mission has  responded  to  this  mandate 
by  focusing  its  attention  on :  First,  finan- 
cial disclosure;  second,  outside  earned 
income;  third,  acceptance  of  gifts: 
fourth,  unofficial  office  accounts;  fifth, 
certain  aspects  of  the  franking  privilege; 
and  sixth,  travel.  Several  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  on  these  subjects  and  the 
Commission  received  testimony  from 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House,  State 
government  officials,  and  public  wit- 
nesses. The  Commission  has  also  con- 
ducted surveys  of  pubhc  and  congres- 
sional attitudes  toward  many  of  these 
issues.  The  results  of  these  surveys  in- 
dicate significant  support  for  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

Our  job  does  not  end  with  these  recom- 
mendations, however.  Within  the  next 
few  months,  my  task  force  and  other  task 
forces  of  the  Commission  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to:  First,  assure  that  offi- 
cial allowances  are  appropriate  and  that 
expenditures  from  such  allowances  are 
fully  disclosed  and  accounted  for;  sec- 
ond, improve  the  administrative  practices 
of  the  House;  and  third,  deal  with  the 
use  of  time,  sources  of  information,  and 
personnel  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  too  costly  to 
print  the  full  text  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Record.  However,  the  Commission's  re- 
port on  these  recommendations  includes 
not  only  the  full  text  of  House  Resolution 
287  but  also  a  full  discussion  of  all  the 
issues  Involved  in  the  resolution.  A  copy 
of  the  Commission's  report  has  been  sent 
to  each  Member  and  is  available  upon  re- 
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quest  to  anyone  else.  A  summary  of  each 
title  of  the  resolution  follows: 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  StTMMART 
TITLE  l:    FINANCIAL  DISCLOSTTRE 

Section  101 — Amends  House  Rule  XLIV. 

This  section  amends  Rule  XLTV,  effective 
July  1, 1977,  as  follows: 

Part  A:  Procedural  rules  and  definitions 

Financial  disclosure  statements  must  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  by  April  30 
of  each  year  beginning  in  1978.  The  Clerk  Is 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  each  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct on  the  same  day  the  report  Is  filed  with 
him,  and  that  Committee  must  make  the 
reports  available  for  public  Inspection.  A  copy 
of  reports  filed  by  Members  must  also  be  sent 
by  the  Clerk  to  the  secretary  of  state  or 
equivalent  state  officer  In  the  state  repre- 
sented by  the  Member.  In  addition,  the  Clerk 
must  compile  all  Members'  disclosure  state- 
ments as  a  House  document  by  June  1  of 
each  year. 

Part  B:  Contents  of  reports 
Members,  officers,  their  principal  assistants, 
and  professional  committee  staff  must  file  a 
financial  disclosure  statement  containing  the 
following  Information : 

(1)  Income — (including  honoraria)  sources 
and  amounts  aggregating  over  $100  from  any 
Individual  source. 

(2)  Gifts — source  and  value  of  "gifts"  of 
transportation,  lodging,  food,  or  entertain- 
ment aggregating  $250  or  more  from  one 
source.  Source  and  value  of  aU  other  gifts 
aggregating  $100  or  more  from  one  source. 
Exempted  from  disclosure  requirements  are: 

a.  gifts  from  a  relative 

b.  gifts  valued  at  less  than  $35 

c.  gifts  of  personal  hospitality  of  an  Indi- 
vidual 

(3)  Reimbursements — Aggregating  $250  or 
more  from  any  Individual  source. 

(4)  Holdings — The  Identity  and  category 
of  value*  of  any  property  held,  directly  or  in- 
directly, In  a  trade  or  business  or  for  Invest- 
ment purposes  or  the  production  of  income 
and  which  has  a  fair  market  value  of  at  least 
$1,000  as  of  the  close  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

(5)  Debts — The  Identity  and  category  of 
value*  of  each  liability  owed,  directly  or  In- 
directly which  is  In  excess  of  $2,500  as  of 
the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  ex- 
cUidlng  mortgages  on  personal  residences. 

(6)  Securities  Transactions — The  Identity, 
category  of  value*,  and  date  of  any  transac- 
tion, directly  or  Indirectly,  In  securities  or 
commodities  futures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  which  exceeds  $1,000,  except  for 
transactions  donating  such  securities  to 
charitable  or  tax-exempt  organizations. 

(7)  Real  Estate — The  Identity  and  cate- 
gory of  value*  of  any  purchase  or  sale,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  real  property,  or  of  any 
Interest  therein,  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  and  which  exceeds  $1,000  In  value 
as  of  the  date  of  such  purchase  or  sale,  ex- 
cluding personal  residences. 

The  disclosure  statements  must  also  In- 
clude the  same  information  respecting  the 
spouse  of  the  person  reporting  If  such  Items 
are  under  the  constructive  control  of  that 
person.  As  defined  and  interpreted  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
the  financial  interests  of  a  spouse  are  re- 
garded as  constructively  controlled  by  the 
person  reporting  "If  enhancement  of  those 
Interests  would  substantially  benefit  the  per- 
son reporting." 

The  first  disclosure  statement  to  be  filed 
on  April  30,  1978  will  be  effective  for  the 
period  from  October  1,  through  December  1, 


•Categories  of  value;  less  than  $5,000;  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $15,000;  between  $15,000 
and  $50,000;  between  $50,000  and  $100,000; 
over  $100,000. 
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1977.    Securities    transactions    and    capital 
gains  are  exempted  from  the  first  filing. 

This  section  also  provides  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  announces  in  advance  of  the  first 
filing  date  that  he  wUl  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  may  file  a  disclosure  state- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  existing  dis- 
closure rule,  rather  than  comply  with  the 
new  disclosure  requirements. 


TITLE    n- 


CODE    OP    OFFICIAL    CONDUCT 
AMENDMENTS 


Section  201 — Amends  Clauses  4  and  7  of 
House  Rule  XLm. 

This  section  amends  Clause  4  of  Rule  XLm 
by  providing  that  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  shall  not  accept  gifts 
aggregating  $100  or  more  in  any  calendar 
year  from  any  person  having  a  direct  Inter- 
est In  legislation  before  the  Congress  or  who 
Is  a  foreign  national.  This  provision  specifies 
that  parties  with  a  direct  Interest  In  legis- 
lation Include  any  person  registered  under 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of 
1946  (or  any  successor  statute),  his  officer, 
or  director,  or  any  person  retained  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  Infiuencing  legislation. 
Exempted  from  this  prohibition  are  gifts  of 
personal  hospitality  of  an  Individual,  gifts 
from  a  relative,  and  gifts  of  less  than  $35  In 
value. 

This  section  also  amends  Clause  7  of  Rule 
XLni  by  striking  present  language  which 
permits  the  use  of  proceeds  from  fimd-rals- 
Ing  events  for  other  than  campaign  purposes 
if  the  donors  are  so  advised  In  advance.  This 
provision  thus  prohibits  the  conversion  of 
proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners  or  other 
fund-raising  events  to  personal  use  under 
any  circumstances. 

TITLE     ni UNOFFICIAL     OFFICE     ACCOUNTS; 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSE  ALLOWANCES 

Section  301 — Establishes  a  new  House  Rule 
XLV — Prohibition  of  Unofficial  Office  Ac- 
counts. 

This  section  prohibits  any  Member  from 
maintaining  an  "unofficial  office  account," 
which  Is  defined  as  any  account  maintained 
to  defray  otherwise  unreimbursed  expenses 
allowable  under  the  IRS  Code  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  In  the  operation  of  a 
congressional  office.  Including  any  newsletter 
fund.  No  funds  may  be  paid  Into  any  un- 
official account  after  the  adoption  of  this 
rule,  and  such  accounts  must  be  abolished 
by  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  In  the 
allowance  for  "official  expenses"  as  provided 
In  the  next  section. 

Section  302 — Change  In  Allowance  for  Offi- 
cial Expenses. 

This  section  makes  two  changes  In  Mem- 
bers' allowances :  1 )  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, the  allowance  for  "official  expenses  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia"  Is  changed  to 
an  allowance  for  "official  exoenses"  Incurred 
anywhere  In  the  United  States,  thereby  end- 
ing the  artificial  distinction  between  costs 
Incurred  in  the  Member's  home  district  (or 
other  parts  of  the  country)  and  those  In- 
curred In  the  Capital:  2)  effective  January  1, 
1978,  the  annual  allowance  for  "official  ex- 
penses" is  increased  by  $5,000.  The  need  for 
this  increase  Is  demonstrated  by  the  wide- 
spread use  of  unofficial  office  accounts  and 
political  funds  to  supplement  existing  allow- 
ances for  district  office  operations,  travel 
within  the  district,  newsletters,  and  other 
official  expenses. 

Section  303 — Amends  Clause  6  of  House 
Rule  XLm. 

This  section  amends  Clause  6  of  Rule 
XLin  by  striking  out  "Unless  specifically 
provided  by  law."  thus  prohibiting  the  con- 
version of  campaign  funds  to  personal  use. 

TITLE   rv LIMITATIONS   ON   THE   USE 

OP    THE    FRANK 

Section  401 — Establishes  a  new  House  Rule 
XLVI— Use  of  the  Prank. 

This  section  Imposes  the  following  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  postal  patron  mailings: 
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1)  postal  patron  mailings  must  be  sent  at 
the  most  economical  rate  available,  (sending 
such  mailings  under  3rd  class  rates  would 
save  an  estimated  $9.5  million  In  annual 
postage  costs);  2)  beginning  January  l,  1978, 
the  total  number  of  postal  patron  mailings 
In  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  six  distrlct-wlde  mailings,  (ex- 
cept for  mailings  which  relate  solely  to  a 
notice  of  appearance  or  scheduled  Itinerary 
of  a  Member);  3)  a  sample  or  description  of 
any  postal  patron  mailing  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  on  Congressional  Mail- 
ing Standards  for  an  advisory  opinion  prior 
to  mailing.  This  provision  would  not  con- 
stitute prior  restraint,  but  rather  Is  designed 
to  protect  the  Member  against  unwarranted 
charges  of  abuse  of  the  frank  and  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  potential  abuses. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing restrictions  on  mass  mailings:  1)  mass 
mailings  shall  not  be  frankable  unless  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  printing  the  mailing 
Is  paid  exclusively  from  public  ftmds.  there- 
by ending  the  situation  in  which  a  small 
amount  of  private  funds  can  level  enormous 
amounts  of  public  funds  to  pay  for  post- 
age; 2)  any  Member  who  Is  a  candidate  for 
statewide  public  office  may  not  send  any 
mass  mailing  under  the  frank  outside  his 
congressional  district;  3)  a  Member  may  not 
send  a  mass  mailing  under  the  frank  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  a  primary  or  general 
election  In  which  he  Is  a  candldt.te. 

TITLE    V FOREIGN    TRAVEL 

Section  501 — Amends  Clause  2(n)  of 
House  Rule  XI. 

This  section  amends  Clause  2(n)  of  Rule 
XI  relating  to  committee  travel  by  provid- 
ing that  if  a  Member  or  committee  employee 
Is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  by  other 
sources,  then  his  per  diem  allowance  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  unreimbursed 
expenses  (other  than  for  transportation),  up 
to  the  maximum  per  diem  rate.  In  addition,  a 
committee  member  or  employee  may  not  be 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  transportation 
outside  the  United  States  unless  the  Mem- 
ber or  employee  has  actually  paid  for  the 
transportation. 

This  section  specifies  that  these  restric- 
tions concerning  foreign  travel  authorized  by 
committees  also  apply  to  travel  outride  the 
United  States  authorized  by  the  Speaker  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  House  Rules. 

Sections  502,  503— Amend  Clause  5  of 
House  Rule  XI  and  Clause  8  of  House  Rule  I, 
These  two  sections  prohibit  the  use  of  com- 
mittee funds  or  the  contingent  fund  to  pay 
for  the  travel  of  lame-dunk  Members.  For 
purposes  of  this  prohibition,  a  retiring  Mem- 
ber becomes  a  lame-duck  after  the  general 
election  or  once  the  House  has  adjourned 
sine  die,  whichever  comes  first.  A  member 
who  Is  defeated  In  the  general  election  be- 
comes a  lame-duck  following  that  election. 

TITLE    VI OUTSIDE    EARNED    INCOME 

Section  601 — Establishes  a  new  House  Rule 
XLVTI — Limitations  on  Outside  Earned  In- 
come. 

This  section  provides  that  no  Member  may 
have  outside  earned  Income  In  excess  of  15% 
of  his  annual  salary  as  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, and  no  Member  may  accept  any  hono- 
rarium In  excess  of  $750  In  value.  The  effec- 
tive date  for  this  limitation  Is  January  1, 
1979. 

Outside  Income  is  defined  as  wages,  sala- 
ries, professional  fees,  honoraria,  and  other 
amounts  received,  or  to  be  received,  as  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered. Excluded  from  these  llmltatlona  are: 
(1)  the  salary  of  the  Member  as  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative; (2)  Income  for  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  rule, 
or  before  becoming  a  Member;  (3)  tax-quali- 
fied pensions  and  annuities;  and  (4)  Income 
from  a  family  trade  or  business,  as  long  aa 
the  personal  services  rendered  by  the  Mem- 
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ber  In  such  family  trade  oi  business  do  not. 
In  and  of  themselves,  gen  >rate  any  signifl' 
cant  income. 
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Mr.  GUYER.  Mr. 
the  cries  and  feelings  of 
people  have  fallen  upon 
need  not  read  the  mail, 
scan  the  newspapers,  or 
commentaries  on  radio 
get  the  message  that  the 
pie   do   not   approve   of, 
sympathetic  to,  a  raise 
of  Members  of  Congress 
level  Federal  officials  at  a 
and  women  are  out  of 
cold,  and  in  many  cases 
country    generally 
Arctic    weather    and 
that  has  caused  havoc 
heartbreak  in  hundreds 
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posed  of  nine  members 
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President   of   the   Senate 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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dent.   He,   in  turn,   was 
make  his  own 
visions,  and  report  them  to 
In  theory,  it  was  lovely.  In 
a  sham.  It  became  a  quiet 
Members  could  avoid 
vote  of  "yes"  or  "no"  for 
gimmick  was,  that  if 
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neither  the  House 
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nor  Senate  disapproved  withing  30  days, 
the  salary  recommendations  automati- 
cally became  effective  on  that  date. 

The  public  seldom  separates  one  Con- 
gressman from  another,  so  they  put  us 
all  in  one  bag  and  say:  'Just  as  we 
thought.  They  did  it  again.  They  got 
themselves  a  whopping  raise,  and  never 
took  a  vote  or  held  a  debate." 

Some  of  us  who  happen  to  believe  that 
Congress  should  set  a  national  example 
in  economy,  feel  that  the  best  place  to 
start  is  right  here  at  the  Capitol,  and 
the  best  vehicle  to  prove  our  sincerity  is 
in  the  matter  of  our  own  salaries.  I  have 
voted  against  all  salarj-  increases  in  the 
4  years  I  have  been  here,  and  I  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  once  more  register  my 
disapproval. 

We  returned  from  the  Lincoln  Day  re- 
cess with  the  belief  we  would  surely  have 
the  matter  on  the  floor  for  an  open  vote. 
Myself,  along  with  Congressman 
Charles  Whalen,  and  80  other  cospon- 
sors,  introduced  a  measure  on  January  6 
called  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise  De- 
ferral Act. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  instead  of  hearing  testimony  on 
this  bill  and  others,  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  did  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  allowing  testimony  and  witnesses 
to  appear.  However,  they  knew,  and  we 
knew,  our  bill  would  never  reach  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Our  bill,  incidentally,  simply  provides 
that  no  pay  raise  could  be  authorized  by 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  term  in 
which  they  were  serving.  It  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  following  term  of  of- 
fice, and  then,  only  by  passing  through 
the  normal  procedures  of  committee 
hearings  and  final  vote  by  the  members. 
A  poll  taken  by  CBS  showed  that  more 
than  300  Members  of  the  House  favored 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  pay  raise  issue, 
in  whatever  form.  By  a  series  of  par- 
liamentary procedures,  no  opportunity 
was  ever  presented  for  such  a  vote  to  be 
taken. 

Our  minority  leader,  John  Rhodes, 
asked  for  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
resolution  (H.  Res.  115 1  considered.  His 
resolution  would  have  disapproved  the 
pay  raise  recommendation.  It  takes  only 
one  member  to  object,  and,  of  course,  one 
did. 

As  a  last  effort,  on  February  17.  we 
tried  for,  and  received  a  record  vote  on 
adjournment.  The  idea  being,  if  we  could 
vote  against  adjournment,  we  still  held 
a  slim  thread  of  hope  of  getting  action 
on  either  Friday  or  Saturday  before  the 
deadline  for  the  pay  raise  to  take  effect. 
Adjournment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
109  yea  and  224  nay  so  we  were  still  alive. 
However,  with  a  quiet  ploy,  a  voice  vote 
for  adjournment  was  taken— rapidly 
gaveled,  and  we  were  adjourned. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  pay  raise,  opposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  achieved,  and 
I  want  the  people  of  our  district  to  know 
it  was  not  accomplished  by  our  consent, 
or  our  approval. 

The  actual  raise  itself  is  about  the 
amount  of  the  average  American  family's 
annual  income.  With  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple on  social  security,  veterans'  pensions, 
small  fixed  incomes  and  others  disabled, 
handicapped,  up  in  years,  and  unsure  of 
their  future.  I  feel  we  have  permitted  a 
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great  disservice  to  our  people,  and  one 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  right  to  review  all 
salaries,  and  the  authority  to  make 
changes  when  conditions  justify,  but 
I  am  equally  sure  that  our  people  demand 
"business  in  the  open,"  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  to  hear,  read,  and 
to  know  the  merits  of  our  actions. 

With  inflation  rampant,  goods  and 
services  either  costly  or  scarce,  and 
people  looking  to  us  for  some  of  the  an- 
swers, I  believe  we  should  if  anything, 
tak?  a  good  look  at  reducing,  not  raising 
salaries.  If  we  want  elimination  of  ex- 
travagant programs,  wasteful  bureaus, 
and  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  hope- 
fully a  balanced  budget  and  nondeficit 
spending,  we  should  look  in  the  mirror 
and  say  "Let  It  begin  with  me." 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  CAN 
MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  farmers  across  this 
country,  8  or  9  percent  of  our  crops  each 
year  are  lost  to  weeds  at  an  estimated 
value  of  some  $2.5  billion.  What  can  be 
done  about  it? 

One  of  our  colleagues,  William  C. 
Wampler,  of  Virginia,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  discusses  this  in  a  recent 
speech  to  a  meeting  of  the  Weed  Science 
Society  of  America  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on 
February  8. 1  commend  his  speech  to  your 
attention.  The  text  of  it  follows: 
Speech  op  Representative  William  C. 
Wampler 
Thank  you,  Chester  Poy.  I  am  grateful  for 
that  warm  reception,  which  Is  most  welcome 
in  this  chilly  weather.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  .  .  .  with  men  and  women  whose  in- 
terests and  concerns  I  share.  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  WSSA  for  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Act 
which  I  introduced  last  year  and  reintro- 
duced this  year.  This  time.  I  am  convUiced 
it  will  be  enacted  .  .  .  but  more  about  that 
in  a  moment. 

When  Mr.  Foy  asked  me  to  report  on  what 
Is  happening  in  Washington  and  on  the  out- 
look for  agricultural  research,  I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  as  part  of  this  reoort  to 
also  bring  you  the  latest  on  President  Carter's 
brother.  Billy,  who  has  made  a  special  hit 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  other  night.  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent and  Billy  were  returning  to  the  White 
House  late  and  their  car  passed  a  huge 
brewery  with  all  its  lights  on.  smoke  pour- 
ing from  its  stacks  and  hundreds  of  workers 
streaming  In  and  out.  The  President  oolnted 
to  all  of  this  activity  and  said,  "Look  at  that, 
Billy.  Doesn't  that  prove  something  to  you? 
You  aren't  ever  gonna  be  able  to  drink  up  all 
the  beer  they  can  make."  Billy  thought  a 
moment  and  said,  "Maybe  not.  But  at  least  I 
got  'em  working  two  shifts!" 

At  times.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  feel  the 
Federal  government  is  working  two  shifts, 
when  you  come  face  to  face  with  what  I 
consider  government  over-regulation  .  . 
whether  it  be  OSHA  controls  over  where  out- 
door toilet  facilities  must  be  located  for  field 
workers  or  EPA  regulations  banning  pesti- 
cides or  herbicides  on  farms. 
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At  the  present  time,  Americans  spend  less 
of  their  total  income  on  food  than  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation — approximately  17  per- 
cent. If  EPA  Is  successful  In  banning  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  herbicides  and  similar  weed 
killers,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  total  combined  output  In  this 
country  of  crops,  livestock  and  forests  would 
be  reduced  by  at  least  25  percent.  One  result : 
the  price  of  farm  products  would  rise  at  least 
50  percent  and  the  percentage  of  income 
Americans  would  spend  for  food  would  go  up 
to  25  percent  or  more. 

Although  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
environment  in  which  we  live,  I  frankly  get 
more  than  a  little  perturbed  with  non- 
farmers  who  have  never  walked  the  fields  or 
milked  a  cow  or  cut  a  stalk  of  slleage  trying 
to  tell  men  and  women  who  depend  upon  the 
land  for  their  livelihood  how  to  run  their 
business.  I  get  more  than  a  little  dismayed 
with  the  dilettantes  whose  all  too  casual  con- 
cern about  nature  somehow  sets  them  up  as 
Instant  and  respected  authorities  on  how  our 
land  and  water  and  air  should  be  used. 

Of  all  the  people  In  this  country,  farmers 
are  the  closest  to  nature.  They  have  learned 
to  respect  the  land  on  which  they  live  and 
work  and  the  air  and  water  which  they  need 
for  survival.  Sure,  they  seek  better  manage- 
ment techniques,  better  technology  and 
better  ways  to  produce  foods,  fibers  and  for- 
est products — for  their  success  depends  upon 
It.  But  they  are  nature's  true  friends  and 
the  environment's  real  defenders. 

To  me,  it  seems  like  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy is  working  overtime  to  solve  problems 
which  it  too  often  helped  create  in  the  first 
place  .  .  problems  which  either  didn't 
really  exist  before  or  which  didn't  require 
the  overkill  used  to  solve  them. 

However,  there  is  one  problem  which  Is  real 
and  which  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  face  up  to  this  year — the  need  to 
revise  or  extend  tills  nation's  basic  farm  laws. 
This  is  a  problem  which  will  affect  not  Just 
farmers  or  ranchers  but  all  Americans  whose 
economic  well-being  Is  directly  tied  into  the 
kind  of  laws  which  will  replace  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  expires  later  this  year. 

1973  .  .  .  that  seems  a  long  time  ago, 
doesn't  it?  Four  years  .  .  .  Vietnam  .  .  . 
Watergate  .  .  .  Bicentennial  .  .  .  Jerry  Ford 
.  .  .  and  now  a  new  President  and  a  new 
Administration. 

And  four  years  is  a  long  time  ago,  too,  for 
basic  farm  and  food  laws. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  point  with  some 
arithmetic  from  a  Congressional  point  of 
view. 

Four  years  ago.  Bob  Bergland  was  a  sopho- 
more Minnesota  Congressman  serving  with 
me  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Today,  he  has  a  new  Job,  as  you  know.  In- 
cidentally, I  understand  his  father,  now  in 
his  80s,  told  him  he  should  have  kept  his  old 
Job  in  Congress.  Maybe  he  was  right — for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  job  is  a  thankless 
one  in  any  administration. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  '73  Act,  some 
161  new  House  Members  and  29  new  Sen- 
ators have  arrived  In  Washington.  In  fact 
over  half  the  House — 229  Members — has  been 
elected  since  1972  and  nearly  two-thirds  since 
1970.  In  the  Senate,  42  members  are  In  their 
first  term. 

In  the  House  there  now  is : 

A  new  Speaker— "Tip"  CNeill; 

A  new  Minority  Leader — John  Rhodes; 

A  new  Majority  Leader— Jim  Wright. 

In  the  Senate,  there  now  Is: 

A  new  Majority  Leader — Senator  Byrd; 

A  new  Minority  Leader — Senator  Baker. 

In  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  we 
now  have: 

A  new  Chairman — Tom  Foley; 

A  change  in  nine  out  of  the  10  Subcom- 
mittee Chairmen; 

A  staff  of  55 — compared  to  20  four  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  only  16  out  of  the  46  Members  on 
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this  year's  Agriculture  Committee  were  in 
the  House  in  1973. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  a  new  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  new  Budget  Com- 
mittees In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
all  of  which  now  have  a  total  staff  in  excess 
of  350  people. 

For  those  who  care  about  the  scope  and 
direction  of  these  important  laws,  the  £u*ith- 
metlc  I  have  recited  should  be  studied  be- 
cause there  really  is  a  "new  ballgame"  In 
Washington  these  days. 

There  are  a  lot  of  new  players  in  the 
White  House,  in  USDA,  and  In  Congress. 

But  the  teams  are  basically  the  same  as 
in  the  past.  One  set  of  players  wants  more 
government  and  is  willing  to  spend  your 
money — not  their  own — to  get  It.  The  other, 
which  is  much  smaller  in  number,  seeks  to 
maximize  your  decision-making  while  mini- 
mizing the  imposition  of  Washington-based 
wisdom  on  the  country. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration people  won't  try  to  turn  the 
clock  back  on  that  basic  1973  farm  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  they  will  remember  what  the 
present  laws  have  achieved  for  American 
agriculture  and  for  this  country  ...  for  it  is 
from  this  record  of  achievement  that  the 
Carter  farm  policy  must  proceed  If  agri- 
culture is  to  continue  to  prosper  and  grow 
and  It  is  against  this  record  that  the  new 
Administration  will  be  Judged  four  years 
from  now. 

The  AgricvUture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  moved  us  away  from  40  years 
of  Federal  controls  and  toward  a  market- 
oriented  system  which  offered  farmers  maxi- 
mum Incentives  to  produce  food  and  fiber. 

The  results  were  dramatic:  millions  of 
acres  of  previously  idle  land  were  freed  up 
for  production,  crops  hit  record  levels,  rural 
Incomes  reached  new  highs  and  exports  leap- 
frogged each  of  the  past  seven  years  to  set 
successively  higher  records. 

Since  President  Carter's  party  will  control 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
for  at  least  two  years,  I  am  hopeful  that, 
before  taking  precipitous  action,  they  will 
first  take  a  good  look  at  the  agricultural 
legacy  of  the  past  eight  years  .  .  .  and  that 
It  will  be  used  as  a  base  on  which  to  ex- 
pand and  build.  Personally,  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  seriously  consider  a  four- 
year  extension  of  present  programs. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  may  well  be 
necessary — until  the  new  people  of  Peanut 
Paradise  on  the  Potomac  settle  Into  their 
Jobs — for  Congress  to  enact  a  simple  one- 
year  extension  of  all  the  expiring  parts  of 
the  1973  legislation:  Food  Stamps,  Farm 
commodity  programs.  Food  for  Peace — the 
P.L.  480  program — and  FIFRA. 

If  nothing  else,  let's  take  to  heart  the 
advice  of  the  new  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  when  he  re- 
cently said : 

"If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it!" 

The  present  farm  programs  aren't  broke. 
They  aren't  even  badly  bent.  They  work. 
And  they  should  be  continued. 

There  Is  one  area  of  agricultural  activity, 
however,  which  needs  fixing.  I  am  referring 
to  the  urgent  need  to  increase  agricultural 
research  Into  ways  to  produce  cheaper  and 
better  food  and  fiber  and  forest  products.  I 
am  referring  to  the  long  overdue  need  to 
provide  better  direction,  better  coordina- 
tion and  better  organization  to  the  far- 
flung  agricultural  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  government. 

For  instance,  are  you  aware  that  there  are 
six  different  research  agencies  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  alone,  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  their  activities  for  their 
activities  split  between  two  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture?  Are  you  aware  that 
there  are  52  different  agricultural  experi- 
mental stations  in  this  country  spread  out 
over  50  states,  each  doing  its  own  thing? 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education    and    Welfare,    the    Na- 
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tional  Science  Foundation,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  all  carry 
on  agricultural-related  research  of  some 
kind  or  another? 

Lack  of  effective  coordination  among  these 
widely-spread  efforts  hampers  our  ability  to 
focus  on  the  really  high  priority  research 
needs  of  this  country — In  particular,  on  de- 
veloping ways  to  produce  and  distribute 
food,  fiber  and  forest  products  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  effectively — on  probing  ways 
and  means  to  better  control  weeds. 

That's  why  I  introduced  with  bipartisan 
backing  on  the  opening  day  of  the  95th 
Congress,  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Policy  Act  of  1977 — or  H.R.  78,  as  it 
is  designated.  This  is  the  same  bill  which 
I  introduced  last  year  and  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  373 
to  7.  So  far,  more  than  30  Members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  have  joined 
as  co-sponsors  on  this  bill,  including  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Foley  and  Secretary  Berg- 
land, when  he  was  still  a  House  Member. 
Among  other  things,  this  bill  would: 

Substantially  increase  expenditures  for 
agricultural  research,  particularly  for  state 
agricultural  research  stations  and  land 
grant  colleges  to  carry  out  graduate  study  In 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

Establish  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Research.  Education  and  Ex- 
tension to  coordinate  all  Federal  agricul- 
tural-related research. 

Create  a  broad-based  23-member  national 
research  policy  advisory  board  to  develop  and 
recommend  new  policies,  goals  and  strategies 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Establish  a  program  of  competitive  Federal 
grants  to  stimulate  research  into  ways  to  In- 
crease agricultural  production  and  Improve 
food  nutrition. 

With  bipartisan  backing  in  the  Congress 
and  expected  support  by  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, I  feel  certain  that  H.R.  78,  perhaps 
slightly  modified,  will  be  enacted  early  in  the 
first  session  of  this  new  Congress.  This  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  restoring  agricul- 
tural research  to  Its  proper  role  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  there's  a  need  to  expand  agricultural  re- 
search generally — and  there  Is — there  Is  a 
particular  need  for  it  In  the  case  of  weeds. 
For  one  thing,  we  need  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  and  other  weed  killers  on  the  en- 
vironment. Although  we  know  these  products 
destroy  weeds,  we  know  all  too  little  about 
their  actual  Impact  on  human  health,  plant 
and  animal  growth,  soils,  water  and  the  total 
environment.  So  let's  find  out  before  we  go 
off  half  cocked  in  one  direction  or  another. 

We  need  to  determine  which  herbicides  and 
combination  treatments  are  most  effective  In 
reducing  tillage  to  a  minimum  or  even  to 
zero  in  crop  production. 

We  need  to  develop  the  best  possible  dis- 
posal practices  for  unused  pesticides  and 
herbicides  and  their  wastes  which  could 
otherwise  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
environment. 

Having  raised  these  points,  however,  let 
me  make  it  plain  that  I  am  well  aware  that 
we  must  not  only  protect  the  environment 
against  potential  hazards  of  weed  control, 
but  we  must  protect  as  well  this  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  produce  food  and  fiber  from  the 
hazards  of  weeds  themselves.  We  must.  In 
short,  achieve  a  balance. 

The  way  It  is  today,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts, we  still  lose  eight  to  nine  percent  of 
our  crops  to  weeds  each  year  ...  at  a  value 
of  more  than  $2.5  billion.  That's  far  too  high. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  the  famous  Frenchman  who 
traveled  widely  and  reported  extensively  on 
America,  had  this  to  say  about  agriculture. 

"Agriculture,"  he  said,  "Is  perhaps,  of  all 
the  useful  arts,  that  which  Improves  most 
slowly  among  democratic  nations." 
Although  agriculture  has  come  a  long  way 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Says  Green  of  Marshall:  "I  feel  he'll  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  afl&rmative  action  and 
anti-dlscrlmlnatlon,  of  training  that  leads 
somewhere,  for  the  jobs  that  exist  and  will 
exist  In  the  future.  He  has  a  concern  about 
employment  being  the  key  rather  than  tax 
cuts.  He  has  done  a  significant  amount  of 
research  on  the  causes  of  unemployment 
and  the  various  remedies.  He's  an  academi- 
cian who  does  sensible  research,  applicable 
to  today's  problems." 

AFL-CIO  head  George  Meany,  who  had 
supported  someone  else  for  Secretary  of 
Labor,  also  applauded  the  choice  of  Mar- 
shall. He  described  him  as  "a  labor  econ- 
omist whose  views  are  liberal,  informed,  and 
sensible."  Meany  once  Introduced  Marshall 
to  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn,  the  dissident 
Soviet  author,  as  "one  of  the  few  American 
professors  who  understands  the  working 
people." 

Marshall's  roots  are  southern,  rural,  and 
poor. 

F.  (for  Freddie)  Ray  Marshall  was  born  in 
Oak  Grove,  La.,  on  Aug.  22,  1928,  and  shortly 
thereafter  his  family  moved  to  Mississippi. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  a  small  child, 
and  he  was  raised  in  a  Mississippi  Baptist 
orphanage.  He  used  to  get  up  at  3  a.m.  to 
milk  the  cows  and  do  other  chores. 

At  15  he  ran  away  from  the  orphanage, 
leaving  junior  high  school  to  work  in  a  den- 
tal laboratory  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  After 
a  few  months  he  lied  about  his  age  and 
enlisted  in  the  wartime  Navy.  He  served  as 
a  radioman  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II. 

After  the  war,  Marshall  married  Patricia 
Williams  and  decided  to  finish  his  education. 
Although  he  never  completed  junior  high  or 
attended  high  school,  he  was  accepted  by 
Hln'-;s  Junior  College  in  Raymond,  Miss., 
.studying  there  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  Then  he 
transferred  to  Millsaps  College  in  Jackson, 
where  he  received  a  B.A.  degree.  He  was  an 
outstanding  student  and  from  that  point  on 
never  left  the  academic  life. 

He  received  a  master's  degree  from  Louisi- 
ana State  University  in  1950  and  a  doctorate 
in  economics  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  in  1954.  He  was' assisted  by  a 
grant  from  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  college  teachers 
from  the  rural  South,  and  that  reportedly 
led  him  to  return  to  the  South  to  teach 
rather  than  teach  at  prestigious  universities 
in  the  North.  Marshall  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Univer- 
sity, and  at  34  became  a  full  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas  In  1962. 

During  these  years— the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s — Marshall  was  "an  outspoken 
champion  of  desegregation  when  that  was 
not  a  popular  position  to  take  in  southern 
universities."  according  to  one  associate. 

In  1967  Marshall  went  to  the  University 
of  Kentucky  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
economics  department,  but  two  years  later 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Texas,  lured 
back,  according  to  a  senior  professor,  by 
"an  enormously  attractive  salary."  The 
Marshalls  by  then  had  five  children,  who 
today  range  In  age  from  14  to  19. 

At  Texas,  Marshall  served  briefly  a.s  de- 
partment chairman,  but  reportedly  did  not 
like  the  position,  especially  the  social  de- 
mands that  went  with  It.  "He  likes  to  work  a 
lot  more  than  he  likes  to  party,"  one  col- 
league has  said. 

Marshall  usually  puts  in  a  20-hour  day 
and  has  been  described  as  "extremely  pro- 
ductive" as  an  academic.  In  addition  to 
teaching  a  graduate  seminar  in  labor  eco- 
nomic, he  is  director  of  the  Center  for 
manpower  research  center  at  the  university. 
Study  of  Human  Resources,  a  full-scale 
manpower  research  center  at  the  university. 
He  has  94  published  books  and  papers  to  his 
credit,  the  titles  of  which  reflect  his  specific 
areas,  of  concern:  Blacks  in  Apprenticeship. 
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Employmevt  Discrimination  in  the  South, 
The  Economics  of  Racial  Discrimination, 
Rural  Poverty  in  the  South.  The  Role  of 
Unions  in  the  American  Economy. 

Since  1974  Marshall  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Apprentice  Commission,  which 
advises  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  training 
matters.  He  is  president-elect  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Association,  a  pro- 
fessional association  of  labor  economists  and 
other  manpower  specialists.  He  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rural  Center,  which 
sponsors  research  Into  the  economic  needs 
of  rural  areas. 

"He  leads  an  extremely  busy  life,"  said  a 
friend,  "but  Just  to  talk  to  him  you'd  never 
know  it.  He  never  seems  harried  and  rarely 
loses  his  temper." 

Neither  his  wife  nor  his  friends  could  tell 
Interviewers  of  any  hobby  or  sport  that  Mar- 
shall likes,  but  he  does  enjoy  spending  his 
weekends  at  the  family's  50-acre  farm  In 
Leander,  26  miles  northwest  of  the  Austin 
campus.  He  describes  it  as  "a  real  small 
farm  by  Texas  standards." 

Marshall  reportedly  was  Initially  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  campus  and  Texas,  but  then 
became  more  and  more  excited  about  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  of  office. 
"He  said  he  planned  to  come  Into 
Washington  with  his  feet  running,"  said  an 
associate. 

Marshall  says  he  has  one  simple  objec- 
tive: "to  put  our  people  back  to  work"  by 
encouraging  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  But 
he  adds,  "Once  we've  done  all  we  can  [in 
the  private  sector]  I  favor  public  employ- 
ment as  a  way  to  put  people  back  to  work." 
Ernest  Green  predicts  that  Marshall  will 
"really  leave  his  mark  on  the  Labor  De- 
partment." 


POOD  AND  POPULATION:  11 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  in  a  series  on  population  and 
food  statements  that  I  will  be  making  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  approved 
$190  million  in  emergency  economic  as- 
sistance to  Egypt  following  the  worst 
civil  disorders  there  in  the  past  25  years. 
These  funds  are  needed,  we  are  told,  to 
strengthen  the  government  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  and  as  an  indication  of 
U.S.  support. 

The  thousands  of  words  that  have 
been  written  on  this  matter  in  the  past 
few  weeks  have  all  indicated  that  Egypt's 
central  problem  is  an  economic  one. 
Most  analysts  have  suggested  that  the 
problems  can  be  solved,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, by  substantial  foreign  borrow- 
ing, anticipating  up  to  a  total  of  $12  bil- 
lion between  now  and  1980. 

However,  none  of  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  international  economists,  gov- 
ernment leaders,  private  businessmen,  or 
editorial  writers  have  dealt  with  the  real 
crisis  in  Egypt— overpopulation  and  the 
degradation  of  her  agricultural  land. 

According  to  the  U.N.  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  Egypt  has  about 
two-tenths  of  1  acre  of  arable  land  to 
support  each  of  its  citizens.  This  repre- 
sents one  quarter  of  the  world  average 
and  is  less  than  the  arable  land  per  cap- 
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ita  average  for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Egypt's  population  cannot  be 
supported  on  two-tenths  of  an  acre  per 
person.  Thus  the  need  for  net  imports 
of  2.9  million  metric  tons  of  cereal 
grains — 1974. 

Thirty  years  ago,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  20  million  people,  Egypt 
imported  only  half  a  million  metric  tons 
of  grain.  Her  rice,  cotton,  and  onion  ex- 
ports— her  major  agricultural  products — 
amounted  to  $582  million. 

But  today,  her  cereal  grain  net  im- 
ports have  increased  fivefold  to  almost 
3  million  metric  tons  annually  and  her 
exports  of  agricultural  products  have 
grown  to  $743  million  annually.  But  this 
increase  has  not  been  nearly  enough  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  fuel  needed  to  sup- 
port an  additional  20  million  people. 

If  the  present  rate  of  population 
growth  continues,  Egypt's  39  million 
people  will  have  become  78  million  in 
about  30  years.  Instead  of  having  0.2  of 
an  acre  of  arable  land  to  support  each 
of  its  citizens,  it  will  have  0.1  of  an 
acre — if  desertification  and  salination  do 
not  further  reduce  the  small  amount  of 
land  they  now  have. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Egypt  could  not  sup- 
port its  population  on  four  times  that 
amount  of  land.  How  can  it  do  so  with 
one-quarter  that  amount  of  land  in  the 
future?  They  will  have  to  import,  at  a 
minimum,  twice  as  much  food  as  they 
do  today.  With  a  growing  world  popula- 
tion and  with  no  prospect  of  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  world's  food  reserves, 
food  prices  can  be  expected  to  rise 
dramatically— exactly  the  problem  that 
caused  the  Egyptian  food  riots  and  eco- 
nomic problems  currently  in  the  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  v;e  must  ask  now.  where 
will  all  this  food  come  from?  Perhaps 
we  will  be  willing  to  keep  assisting  them, 
but  the  bill  will  get  stiffer  each  year  and 
the  problem  will  keep  getting  worse. 
When  we  can  no  longer  maintain  this 
aid,  what  happens  to  Egypt  then? 

There  are  many  who  have  suggested 
that  Egypt  attempt  to  increase  the  yields 
on  its  available  farmland.  This  is  cer- 
tainly supportable.  But  today,  there  are 
only  a  few  nations — primarily  in  Eu- 
rope— with  substantially  higher  yields 
per  acre  for  cereal  grains.  These  nations 
grow  about  25  percent  more  grain  per 
acre. 

If  Egypt  grew  grain  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  she 
would  produce  about  20  percent  more 
food  than  she  currently  does,  or  close 
to  a  total  of  10  million  metric  tons  a 
year.  This  would  not  even  eliminate  the 
need  for  current  food  imports  while 
dramatically  increasing  the  need  for 
fertilizer  and  other  expensive  agricul- 
tural inputs. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  Egypt 
deals  with  the  problem  of  its  exploding 
population,  no  amount  of  economic,  food, 
or  technical  assistance  will  ultimately 
help  her.  If  we  in  this  country  and  the 
Confess  truly  want  to  help  her,  and  I 
think  we  do,  should  we  not  admit  to  our- 
selves and  indicate  to  the  Government  of 
Egypt  that  her  real  problem  is  popula- 
tion growth?  The  facts  indicate  that  this 
Is  her  problem. 
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HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  and  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  address  by  Archie  L.  Wilson, 
president  of  Dixie  Carriers,  Inc.,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Mr.  Wilson's  firm  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  water  transportation  along  the  gulf 
coast.  As  such  he  is  part  of  an  industry 
which  contributes  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  region. 

What  impresses  me  about  Mr.  Wilson's 
remarks  is  his  call  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  involving  all  modes  of 
transportation.  He  says: 

standing  back  from  It  all.  I  think  the 
proper  tests  to  be  applied  are  really  tv>o:  Is 
th©  transportation  system  going  to  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  the  business  as  the  econ- 
omy grows?  Will  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transportation  be  available  to  you?  It's  no 
use  saying  to  an  industry  that  needs  a  pipe- 
line that  there  are  plenty  of  trucks,  or  to  a 
man  who  needs  a  railroad  that  there  are 
plenty  of  pipelines,  or  to  a  man  who  needs 
a  barge  line  that  there  are  plenty  of  rail- 
roads. All  modes  are  needed,  particularly 
modes  that  compete  with  each  other  because 
competition  Is'  the  most  effective  way  of  as- 
suring maximum  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
everyone. 

Mr.  Wilson  addressed  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  on  January  12,  1977, 
calling  on  the  business  leaders  of  the 
community  to  take  a  much  more  active 
interest  in  transportation  Issues.  He  said: 

As  your  Congressman.  Jack  Brooks,  is  never 
tired  of  reminding  us,  Rotterdam  in  the 
Netherlands  dramatically  expanded  its  role  in 
the  refining  and  chemical  manufacturing 
business  for  Europe  because  it  was  the  first 
to  build  a  port  capable  of  handling  the 
supertankers.  It  began  on  its  port  In  the 
1950's — Its  new  and  deeper  channel  had  to  be 
dug  out  of  sight  of  land  Into  the  North  Sea. 
The  economic  benefits  of  that  foresight  were 
enormous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  speech  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Transport  Efficienct  and  Futctre  Economic 

Growth  on  The  GtJLF  Coast 

(By  Archie  L.  Wilson) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coming 
over  to  Beaiunont  and  once  again  visiting 
with  the  Rotary  Club.  As  Peter  Wells  stated. 
I  was  a  member  of  this  club  for  many  years 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  rela- 
tionships that  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  because  I  have 
known  most  of  you  for  many  years  and  you 
have  already  heard  all  of  my  stories  and 
Jokes.  So  I  cannot  follow  my  usual  custom 
of  opening  my  talk  with  humorous  stories. 
I  can  say  to  you  this,  however,  that  Beaumont 
is  one  of  my  very  favorite  places.  My  family 
and  I  were  very  happy  here  and  often  talk 
about  the  quality  of  the  people  who  live  In 
Beaumont. 

My  main  purpose  today  wUl  be  to  give  to 
the  Rotary  Club  what  I  hope  will  be  food 
for  thought  on  a  subject  I  believe  most 
people  take  too  much  for  granted,  partic- 
ularly here  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

That  subject  Is  transportation. 

We've  had  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
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here  in  the  Gulf  region:  efficient  pipelines, 
competitive  barge  service,  excellent  ocean 
service,  competitive  trucking,  and  a  half  a 
dozen  good  railroads. 

The  Gulf  region  measures  Its  freight  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  Its  chief  prod- 
uct is  bulk — bulk  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  chemicals,  grain,  iron  ore,  and 
then,  in  Beaumont  alone,  thousands  of  tons 
of  steel  and  scrap. 

I  looked  at  the  port  figures  for  Beaumont 
the  other  day.  Waterborne  conmierce  hasn't 
changed  much  in  the  past  10  years — 30  to 
32,000,000  tons  is  about  it.  But  changes  are 
on  the  way.  New  pipelines,  expanded  barge 
service,  the  Impact  of  the  ultra-large  tank- 
ers at  the  Seadock  facility  off  Freeport,  pos- 
sible negative  changes  and  possible  positive 
changes  in  government  policy  on  transporta- 
tion, and.  finally,  improvement  of  the  Gull 
Canal.  In  many  of  these  transport  changes 
Beaumont  and  the  Golden  Triangle  of  Beau- 
mont, Port  Arthur  and  Orange  could  be  left 
behind,  by-passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunities  provided  by  change  could 
have  a  highly  favorable  effect  on  the  local 
economy.  That  the  situation  will  remain  un- 
changed In  the  future  is  unlikely,  at  least  I 
think  so. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
business  leaders  of  this  community  begin  to 
take  a  much  more  active  Interest  in  trans- 
portation Issues.  As  your  Congressman,  Jack 
Brooks,  Is  never  tired  of  reminding  us,  Rot- 
terdam In  the  Netherlands  dramatically  ex- 
panded its  role  In  the  refining  and  chemical 
manufacturing  business  for  Europe  because 
It  was  the  first  to  build  a  port  capable  of 
handling  the  supertankers.  It  began  on  Its 
port  in  the  I950's — Its  new  and  deeper  chan- 
nel had  to  be  dug  out  of  sight  of  land  into 
the  North  Sea.  The  economic  benefits  of  that 
foresight  were  enormous. 

The  barge  Industry  Is  not  one  of  the  na- 
tion's giants  by  any  means,  but  our  organi- 
zation, the  Water  Transport  Association,  had 
an  Idea  In  the  early  1970's  which  stUl  makes 
a  lot  of  sense.  Transportation,  we  said,  was  so 
crucial  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy  that 
all  the  different  modes  should  unite  behind 
a  common  program  to  develop  overall  Im- 
provement of  the  efficiency  of  transportation 
as  a  system.  Weakness  in  any  part  of  the 
system  was  of  great  concern  to  everyone 
making  up  the  rest  of  the  system.  At"  the 
time  this  program — one  aspect  of  which  was 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act — consisted 
mainly  of  aid  to  faltering  railroads.  The  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  was  supported  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Water 
Transport  Association,  and  the  American 
Trucking  Associations.  All  modes  subscribed 
to  the  overaU  goal  of  improving  national 
transport  efficiency.  We  all  knew  that  pro- 
viding needed  aid  to  raUroads  would  result 
in  the  development  of  more  efficient  railroads 
and  that  improved  rail  efficiency  would  have 
a  competitive  Impact  on  barge  lines  and 
trucks,  but  we  believed,  and  we  stUl  believe, 
that  Improved  efficiency  in  transport  Is  an 
over-rldlng  national  goal  worth  pursuing,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Improved  effi- 
ciency and  reduced  costs  benefit  the  cus- 
tomers and  the  consumers  we  all  serve, 
strengthens  the  economy  and  therefore,  in 
the  long  nm,  Is  good  for  everybody. 

A  lot  of  progress  was  made  under  that  phi- 
losophy. Programs  that  at  other  times  might 
have  foundered  in  controversy  passed  with- 
out dissent.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  railroads  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  their  $6.4  billion  aid  program  early 
last  year  without  that  climate  of  Intermodal 
cooperation.  Time  and  again  the  Congres- 
sional leaders  promoting  the  program  were 
able  to  say  that  there  was  no  opposition  from 
other  modes  of  transportation  to  the  multl- 
bllUons  In  rail  aid. 
When  we  come  to  water  transportation. 
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what  we're  talking  about  Is 
of   the   fundamental    laws 
really  can't  be  denied.  A 
ported  on  water  requires 
energy  than  a  ton  of  freigjit 
land.  The  nation  has  devi 
nent   a-sset   some   25,000   r<>lle 
waterways  which  today 
cent  of  the  Intercity  frei^t 
Great  Lakes. 

We  are  naturally  most 
area  with  navigation  on 
Canal  system  because  it 
found  effect  on  improving 
living,  the  quality  of  life 
of  production  and 
continent  region.  But  we 
that  navigation  Is  only  on< 
faceted  program  for  assur 
supplies    for    the    southwe|t, 
electric  power  for  the 
floods  all  over  the  country, 
Ing  other  Important  natloijal 
eluding   Improving   the 
vlronment. 

After  all,  there  Is  no 
on  our  continent  today  thab 
the   Indians   were   here   al! 
proper  management  of  oui 
we  simply  could  not  sustalz 
ulatlon    or    the   present   l^el 
activity.   Water   resource 
across   so    many    crucial 
that  the  federal  governmen 
slble  for  developing  and 
tlve  programs. 

These   are   all   positive 
toward  balanced  development 
omy.   The   Issue   that   need; 
today  Is  a  new  negativism 
that  seems  to  have  gained 
cent  months. 

Now  that  large  amounts 
railroads  have  been  enacted  , 
tltude  to  other  modes  has 
saying  that  the  efficiency 
tion  must  be  held  down. 

They  are  opposing  slurry 
The  coal  Industry  tells  us  tfcat 
than  enough  western  coal 
to  handle,  more  In  fact  tljan 
able  to  handle.  At  the 
vocates  of  slurry  pipelines 
line  can  transport  some  of 
more  efficiently  than  rallroa^ls 
lowing  the  market  place  to 
ment.    the   railroads   are 
domain  for  the  pipelines 
market  place  test. 

Similarly  they  are  opposihg 
sizes  and  weights  for  trucfs 
opposing     navigation 
course,    the    ones    they 
They've   succeeded,    by   a 
example,  in  stopping  the 
modernization  of  a  much 
and  Dam  26  at  Alton.  Illinois 
thinking  is  allowed  to  previ  ill 
ment  in  the  locks  and  flood 
Intracoastal  Canal  can  be 
and  would  drastically  nffecl 
the  Golden  Triangle. 

Railroads   are   also   the 
of  Imposing  a  special  tax 
navigation  to  get  the  barge 

One  effect  of  such 
be  to  divert  present  barge 
or  railroads.   But   there   is 
menslon  which  the  railroads 
candidly  announced.  There's 
able  traffic  which  moves  on 
called  water  competitive 
been  told  in  rail  testimony 
rates  are  "lower  than  they 
be"  because  of  barge 
000.000  to  S750.000.000  a 
could  be  pushed  up  by 
rates  on  the  wat«r-competit 
which  remains  on  the  rallroa  Is 
brought  by  rail  to  Beaumorft 
to  the  rails — woiild  go  up. 
You  can  see  right  away 
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tant  Issuee.  Unfortunately  they  haren't  had 
the  attention  they  deeerre.  I  am  urging  that 
you  acquaint  yourself  with  the  arguments 
because  the  future  particiijatlon  of  Beaumont 
In  the  production,  handling,  and  distribution 
of  the  dry  and  liquid  bulk  business  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Is  very  much  at  stake  If  the  wrong 
answers  emerge  from  the  controversy. 

Standing  back  from  it  all,  I  think  the 
proper  tests  to  be  applied  are  really  two:  Is 
the  transportation  system  going  to  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  the  business  as  the  econ- 
omy grows?  Will  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transportation  be  available  to  you?  It's  no 
use  saying  to  an  Industry  that  needs  a  pipe- 
line that  there  are  plenty  of  trucks,  or  to  a 
man  who  needs  a  railroad  that  there  are 
plenty  of  pipelines,  or  to  a  man  who  needs  a 
barge  line  that  there  are  plenty  of  railroads. 
All  modes  are  needed,  particularly  modes  that 
complete  with  each  other  because  competi- 
tion is  the  most  effective  way  of  assuring 
maximum  efficiency  on  the  part  of  everyone. 
Let  me  give  you  some  thoughts  on  the 
user  tax  which  the  railroads  would  like  to 
see  the  barge  lines  and  their  customers — 
many  of  you  In  this  room — pay. 

Exponents  of  waterway  user  taxes  rely  on 
two  arguments.  They  say  first  that  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  navigation  improvement 
adversely  affects  water  competitors  and  dis- 
torts the  competitive  relationship.  Our  com- 
petitors put  it  bluntly:  it's  subsidized  com- 
petition and  therefore  unfair. 

Any  proper  analysis  of  that  argument  of 
course  would  require  a  full  accounting  of  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  all  modes.  Indeed, 
we  favor  the  development  of  a  combined 
transport  account  In  the  Government  so  that 
information  on  aids  to  all  modes  will  be 
available  in  one  place.  This  Is  not  easy  to  do 
because  one  can't  Just  compare  the  federal 
outlays.  Indirect,  as  well  as  direct,  aids  must 
be  Included.  We  in  WTA  know  something 
about  these  indirect  aids  to  railroads  because 
we  have  been  active  in  supporting  many  of 
them  over  the  past  decade.  They  Include 
hundreds  of  millions  in  tax  Incentives.  They 
Include  relief  from  hundreds  of  millions  In 
special  burdens  whether  it  is  passenger  serv- 
ice, railroad  retirement  expenses,  or  dis- 
criminatory local  taxation.  They  Include 
grants,  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  very 
substantial  commitment  to  the  use  of  federal 
funds  contained  in  the  $6.4  billion  rail  aid 
act  passed  last  year  is  an  example. 

Federal  Investment  in  shallow  draft  navi- 
gation has  amounted  to  about  $4.5  to  $5 
billion  since  1824  and  currently  runs  about 
$400,000,000  a  year.  A  cursory  examination  of 
rail  aid  shows  it  to  be  far  and  away  In  excess 
of  navigation  investment. 

So  the  complaint  of  subsidized  competi- 
tion, "the  railroads  pay  for  their  right  of  way, 
the  barge  lines  are  free-loaders "  really 
doesn't  stand  analysis.  The  railroads  do  own 
their  right  of  way,  but  they  get  billions  of 
dollars  of  federal  aid  In  other  ways.  If  all  the 
direct  and  Indirect  federal  benefits  to  rail- 
roads were  placed  alongside  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation, and  were  added  up,  one  would  find 
that  the  water  carriers  are  behind,  not  ahead. 
A  tax  on  navigation  would  therefore  create  or 
aggravate  an  inequity  to  water  carriers. 

The  other  reason  given  for  Imposing  a  tax 
on  waterways  Is  that  there  is  said  to  be  a 
national  policy  which  requires  that  all  federal 
outlays  must  be  recovered.  But  when  one 
comes  to  analyze  that  proposition,  one  finds 
that  Isn't  so  either.  Some  federal  outlays  are 
recovered:  some  are  not.  The  Congressional 
policy  is  that  where  the  benefits  of  the  federal 
investment  are  widely  diffused  through  the 
economy  the  costs  are  not  recovered.  If  every- 
one benefits,  then  everyone  should  pay,  is  the 
way  it  is  expressed.  Navigation  savings  are 
very  widely  diffused.  They  Include  everyone 
who  pays  a  light  bill  In  the  river  valleys,  all 
the  farmers,  and  so  on. 

You  haven't  had  to  think  about  such 
issues  as  these  in  many  years.  But  It  is  very 
much  to  your  Interest  to  look  at  them  now. 
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Let  me  give  you  a  very  concrete  Issue  in- 
TOlvlng  the  futiu-e  of  the  Golden  Triangle. 
This  area,  along  with  all  other  commercial 
ports  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  was  given  a  major 
economic  stimulus  by  the  construction  of 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Growtli  of 
ootirse  benefited  the  railroads  among  other 
economic  Interests.  The  waterway  has  re- 
sulted in  $27  in  transport  savings  for  every 
$1  of  investment  in  construction  and 
maintenance. 

For  nearly  20  years  a  program  to  modern- 
ize the  canal  has  been  hanging  fire.  The 
benefits  of  modernization  of  course  would 
far  outweigh  the  costs. 

The  present  canal  Is  too  narrow  and  too 
shallow.  Whereas  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
tow  boats  of  11,000  horsepower  push  barge 
tows  of  up  to  40,000  tons,  here  on  the  canal 
the  biggest  tow  is  a  string  of  four  or  five 
barges,  one  ahead  of  the  other  and  the  big- 
gest boat  Is  1,000  to  1,200  horsepower. 

Widening  the  channel  to  200  feet  would 
permit  tows  of  ten  barges,  more  than  dou- 
ble the  present  capacity. 

The  net  result  of  this  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  costs  of  something  like  thirty  per 
cent,  an  Improvement  in  efficiency  well 
worth  achieving  in  an  Inflationary  world  and 
one  that  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
Beaumont. 

I  have  recently  made  proposals  to  some 
of  the  oil  companies  participating  In  Sea- 
dock  for  barging  petroleum  from  Freeport  to 
the  Golden  Triangle  at  costs  which  we  feel 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  expanding 
and  operating  new  pipelines,  using  current 
technology,  and  current  widths  and  depths. 
Improvement  of  the  canal  would  of  course 
make  the  barging  proposal  for  supplement- 
ing pipelines  even  more  attractive. 

But  there  is  a  powerful  move  afoot  to 
frustrate  Improved  efficiency  in  transporta- 
tion by  water,  highway,  and  pipeline.  In  the 
coming  months,  these  questions  could  be 
answered  unfavorably  for  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  sound  standard  to  which  all  reason- 
able men  can  repair  is  one  that  promotes 
both  adequacy  of  transport  capacity  by  all 
modes  for  the  future  and  optimum  efficiency. 
The  right  answers  are  not  all  that  difficult  to 
find;  but  nothing  will  more  surely  guar- 
antee the  wTong  answers  than  a  policy  of 
neglect.  So  my  message  to  you  today  as  busi- 
ness leaders  In  Beaumont  Is  to  become  In- 
volved in  understanding  the  issues  and  then. 
through  all  your  various  organizations,  be- 
come involved  in  acting  vigorously  In  Beau- 
mont's best  economic  Interests. 


February  17,  1977 


FAST  ROUTE  TO  NEW  JOBS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1977.  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  will  commence 
hearings  on  the  comprehensive  employ- 
ment and  economic  proposals  of  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress. 

A  timely  and  incisive  article  by  Tom 
Wicker  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday.  February  6,  1977.  which 
states  the  case  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  Public  Service  jobs  created 
under  the  President's  economic  stimulus 
proposals.  I  would  therefore  like  to  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  6,  1977] 

Fast  Route  to  New  Jobs 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Chairman  Robert  N.  Giaimo  of  the  House 

Budget  Committee  says  there's  a  "broad  con- 

senstis"  within  the  committee  and  the  Dem- 


ocratic leadership  for  expanding  President 
Carter's  public  works  program  from  $1.8  to 
$3.5  billion  this  year.  The  aim  Is  to  create 
more  Jobs  than  the  Carter  economic  stimu- 
lus proposals  would. 

Jobs  developed  through  public  works  proj- 
ects, however,  are  costly,  In  that  they  also  re- 
quire heavy  machinery  and  building  mate- 
rials and  the  like.  Public  works  projects  take 
time  to  get  under  way  although  Mr.  Glalmo 
argued  that  $24  billion  worth  of  approved 
projects  are  "sitting  on  the  shelf"  awaiting 
funding. 

Congress  has  insisted,  moreover,  that  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  be  allocated  70  per- 
cent to  areas  with  above-average  unemploy- 
ment and  30  percent  to  areas  with  below- 
average  unemployment— and  this  pork-bar- 
rel procedure  means  nearly  a  third  of  the 
money  has  to  go  to  areas  least  affected  by 
unemployment. 

Taking  all  that  into  account,  the  Carter 
Administration  did  not  rely  too  heavily  on 
public  works — under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Juanita  Kreps — for  its  Job  creation  proposals. 
Instead,  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  Is 
busily  developing  a  public  service  Jobs  pro- 
gram that  he  and  the  Administration  believe 
has  at  least  the  following  advantages  over 
public  works: 

Public  service  Jobs  cost  less,  because  heavy 

equipment  and  the  like  Is  often  not  needed. 

The  Jobless  can  be  swiftly  put  to  work  on 

directly  targeted  projects  like  national  park 

maintenance. 

Other  government  costs,  notably  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation  can  be 
quickly  reduced  and  Income  tax  revenue  en- 
larged, as  the  Jobless  go  on  public  payrolls. 

Turning  the  Jobless  quickly  into  consum- 
ers has  further  stimulating  impact  through- 
out the  economy. 

Mr.  Marshall  originally  had  hoped  for  an 
even  bigger  public-service  Jobs  program  than 
the  Carter  proposals  permit.  Nevertheless, 
he  Is  planning  now  to  double  the  existing 
annual  rate  of  public  service  employment  in 
only  six  months— thus  quadrupling"  the  pro- 
gram, with  further  Increases  next  year. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  insisting,  however,  that  "we 
put  people  to  work  doing  useful  things"  and 
that  the  Job  training  programs  he  Is  also 
expanding  "make  a  better  worker."  Partic- 
ularly In  the  case  of  young  people,  he  says, 
giving  them  "useless  work"  to  do  or  mean- 
ingless training  for  Jobs  that  don't  really 
exist  says  to  them  that  they,  too,  are  use- 
less— which  all  too  many  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  believe  of  themselves  any- 
way. 

Besides,  Mr.  Marshall  knows,  taxpayers 
must  not  be  given  the  idea  that  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  are  make-work,  or  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  merely  "throwing  money"  at 
unemployment  or  conducting  income-main- 
tenance programs.  That  impression,  he  says, 
has  unfairly  discredited  many  programs  of 
the  1960's,  when  "the  overwhelming  evidence 
Is  that  they  helped  the  people  who  went 
Into  them."  Criticism  of  a  30  percent  drop- 
out rate  for  the  Job  Corps,  in  his  view, 
might  more  realistically  be  praise  for  a  70 
percent  completion  rate. 

To  the  extent  possible,  Mr.  Marshall  also 
intends  to  keep  public  service  employment 
concentrated  in  areas  that  "relate  to  other 
national  goals."  He  is  getting  a  house- 
weatherlzlng  program  under  way.  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  national  parks  and  forests 
maintenance  projects,  and  hopes  soon  to 
have  units  at  work  on  deteriorating  railway 
roadbeds. 

The  economist  Gar  Alorovitz  has  pointed 
out  that  150,000  nurses'  aides  are  needed 
to  lift  the  lowest-standard  hospitals  to  the 
national  average,  and  that  500,000  teacher 
aides  would  be  required  Just  to  get  national 
teacher-pupil  ratios  back  to  pre-NIxon  Ad- 
ministration levels.  As  Hubert  Humphrey 
put  It  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"Tills  country  is  desperately  short  on  goods 
and  services  of  the  most  basic  nature.  How 
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Ironic,  how  tragic  it  is  that  there  are  millions 
of  Idle  people  on  the  one  hand  and  so  much 
undone  work  on  the  other." 

Measured  against  that  gap,  the  Carter 
stimulus  proposals  are  limited  Indeed — with 
Just  about  a  third  of  the  impact,  Mr.  Alpero- 
vitz  estimates,  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's 1965  stimulus,  when  unemployment 
was  only  4.5  percent  Instead  of  today's  7.3 
percent.  Ray  Marshall  also  said  at  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  he  had  hoped  for  a 
bigger  stimulus,  and  one  more  concentrated 
on  Job  creation  than  tax  cuts  and  rebates. 

He  Is  an  economist  who  refuses  to  be 
spooked  by  the  specter  of  Inflation.  "With 
so  much  slack  In  the  system,"  he  said  the 
other  day.  the  nation  could  move  vigorously 
to  turn  the  non-productive  Jobless  Into  pro- 
ductive workers. 

"Don't  forget."  he  added,  "if  they're  con- 
suming but  not  producing,  unemployment  Is 
Inflation." 


TRAILS    WEST   NATIONAL   HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  submitted  H.R.  1782  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  Trails  West  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.  In  view  of  our  renewed  com- 
mitment to  recreation  lands,  it  would  be 
fitting  for  Congress  to  authorize  the 
preservation  of  these  unique  historical 
landmarks  within  the  National  Park 
System — an  action  which  has  received 
wide  support  from  my  fellow  colleagues 
as  well.  This  proposal  would  link  Ash 
Hollow  State  Historical  Park,  Courthouse 
and  Jail  Rocks,  Mud  Springs  Pony  Ex- 
press Station,  Chimney  Rock  National 
Historic  Site,  Scott  Bluff  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Fort  Laramie  National  His- 
toric Site  to  form  the  Trails  West  Park. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  this  park  would  be 
very  inexpensive  since  most  of  the  above 
sites  are  either  present  Government 
property  or  would  be  donated  by  the 
State. 

The  milestones  of  the  old  Oregon  and 
Mormon  trails  which  comprise  this  pro- 
posal deserve  to  be  preserved  and  inter- 
preted as  a  national  park  because  they 
embody  a  unique  combination  of  two  of 
the  major  thematic  guidelines  developed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  preservation  of 
historic  areas.  First,  these  natural  won- 
ders belonged  to  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent 
and  were  the  focal  point  of  many  of  their 
legends  long  before  the  initial  explorers 
ventured  into  this  area.  Second,  fur 
traders,  gold  seekers,  and  settlers  alike 
poured  past  these  landmarks  on  the 
Oregon  and  Mormon  trails  to  make  west- 
ward expansion  and  "manifest  destiny" 
a  reality. 

It  is  furthermore  noteworthy  that  the 
National  Park  Service  major  thematic 
facets  relating  to  the  Mormon  trail,  trap- 
pers, and  mountainman  exploration,  fur 
trade  of  the  1824  to  1839  era.  and  the 
open  range  cattle  industry  are  not  pres- 
ently represented  in  the  National  Park 
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System  at  all.  This  indicates  the  region's 
national  importance  and  argues  strongly 
for  making  the  area  a  national  park. 
Local  efforts  to  muster  national  atten- 
tion for  the  historic  resources  of  the 
North  Platte  Valley  began  years  before 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the 
proclamation  to  establish  Scotts  Bluff 
National  Monument  on  December  12 
1919.  Fort  Laramie  still  sheltered  troops 
m  1890,  but  later  the  State  of  Wyoming 
obtained  title  to  the  property  and  in  1938 
It  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  has  since  been  honored  as  a 
National  Historic  Site.  In  1953  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior's  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings 
and  Monuments  recognized  the  national 
historical  significance  of  Chimney  Rock 
and  recommended  some  action  to  perpet- 
uate its  historical  values.  It  has  since 
been  designated  as  a  National  Historic 
Site.  In  1960  the  Advisory  Board  recom- 
mended that  Ash  Hollow  be  studied  to  as- 
certain its  merit  for  classification  with 
other  points  of  exceptional  value.  Four 
years  later  in  1964,  the  Advisory  Board 
concurred  in  the  National  Park  Service 
recommendation  of  Registered  National 
Historic  Landmark  status.  I  hope  now 
that  Congress  wUl  act  promptly  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
acquire  and  develop  the  necessary  lands 
most  of  which  are  already  government 
property  or  will  be  donated  by  the  State 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  North  Platte  Valley,  in  which  these 
historical  sites  and  resources  lie,  has  been 
a  human  migration  corridor  for  cen- 
turies. Various  Indian  tribes  struggled 
for  control  of  this  natural  thoroughfare 
■before  King  Richard  let  his  English 
crusaders  into  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the 
first  white  men  to  disturb  this  ancient  In- 
dian hunting  ground  was  Robert  Stuart 
who  marveled  at  these  same  wonders  on 
his  way  to  John  Jacob  Astor's  fur  trading 
post  in  Oregon.  Thirty  years  later  in  1843 
the  vanguard  of  a  vast  pioneer  army 
passed  through  the  valley,  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  major  route  of  emigrants 
bound  for  Oregon  or  central  California 
Their  course  was  determined  by  two  ob- 
jectives: Fort  Laramine,  which  offered 
supplies  and  protection,  and  South  Pass 
the  lowest  and  broadest  break  in  the 
Continental  Divide. 

Four  years  later  Brigham  Young  led 
his  followers  up  the  valley  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Platte  River.  This  heroic 
group  had  500  of  their  most  able  men 
drafted  for  a  lengthy  march  into  the 
Mexican  War  just  weeks  before  the  main 
camp  departed  west,  but  that  did  not 
delay  their  departure.  Thousands  would 
follow  these  forerunners  on  both  the 
Oregon  and  Mormon  trails,  particularly 
during  the  California  gold  rush  when 
over  150,000  adventurers  pushed  through 
the  valley  within  2  years. 

Ash  Hollow  was  one  of  the  significant 
landmarks  which  characterizes  the  cour- 
age of  our  westward -bound  forefathers. 
The  monotonous  miles  of  prairie  expanse 
were  first  interrupted  by  this  deep  can- 
yon through  which  the  Oregon  trail 
descended  in  a  series  of  steep  and  dan- 
gerous grades  from  the  plateau  to  the 
river  bed.  Even  today  a  marker  indicates 
where  ropes  were  used  to  ease  wagons 
down  abrupt  Windlass  Hill.  Old  diaries 
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often   mention   the   ca ; 
beasts,  and  equipment 
descent.  An  English 
voyage  in  1849  reportec 
mounted,  wagon  wheels 
the  conestogas  steadlec 
spite  all  the  precautior  s 
mules    were    killed    by 
wagon. 

In  addition  to  such 
always  the  danger  of 
the  narrow  ravine.  Or 
near  the  mouth  of  the 
ber    of    pioneer    graves 
Racheal  Patterson,  a 
shot  by  Indians  on  the 
in  1849. 

Ash  Hollow  was  a 
ing  area.  And  in  1835  it 
a  day-long  battle 
and  the  Sioux.  After  all 
lets   were  spent   the 
struggled  at  knifepoint 
finally  retreated  back 
Twenty  years  later  and 
ther  up  the  Platte,  battle 
heard.  But  this  time  it 
Harney   leading  his 
band  of  Sioux  who  woul  I 
relentless  march  of  the 
Following  the  Oregor 
along  Highway  26,  one 
of  Amanda  Laman  whc 
on  June  23,  1850.  Her 
company  to  return  to 
gravestone,  and  he 
member  of  a  later  train 

The  next  milestone 
travelers  was  Courthousi ; 
According  to  one 
formation  of  twin  cliff; 
early    pioneers    from 
thought  it  resembled 
ings.  A  nearby  cliff  of  the 
had  the  words  "Post 
and  travelers  often 
boxes  hewn  in  the  soft 
that  an  east-bound 
vey  them  back  to 

Mud   Springs  Pony 
situated  a  few  miles  sou 
house  Rock,  Ls  not  preci; 
of  the  trails  west,  but  a. 
for  the  famed  Pony 
a  major  influence  on  the 
ation    linked   Julesburg 
Platte    River   with 
Station. 

Chimney  Rock  was 
famous  landmark  on 
within  view  to  19th 
several  days  and  was 
for  the  more  than  a 
grants  who  paused  at 
milestone.  From  the 
plateau,  a  narrow  shaft 
ward  approximately  15C 
was  attached  by  Joshua 
The   Indians,  however, 
wam."  This  column  of 
ject  of  more  mentions  in 
than  any  other  point 
migration  route. 

Scotts  Bluff  was  the 
dominating  height  to 
rugged  highlands  ahead 
to  the  summit  to  view  th< 
feet  below.  This 
named  for  Hugh  Scott,  a 
died  in  the  vicinity 
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noted  by  the  earliest  tribes  whose  records 
have  been  preserved.  To  these  Indians, 
Scotts  Bluff  was  Me-a-pa-te  or  "the-hill- 
that-is-hard-to-go-around."  This  area 
was  a  particularly  choice  himting  ground 
of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho, 
for  here  vast  herds  of  buffalo  came  to 
water.  In  1860-61  Pony  Exnress  riders 
galloped  through  Mitchell  Pass.  And 
they  were  followed  shortly  by  the  first 
transcontinental  telegraph.  The  Over- 
land Mail,  Pony  Express,  Pacific  Tele- 
graph, and  Overland  Stage  all  built  sta- 
tions near  the  cliff. 

In  the  late  1870's  and  1880's  Scotts 
Bluff  was  the  geographical  center  of  the 
open-range  cattle  industry,  the  last  great 
romantic  episode  of  the  frontier.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  first  homesteaders  in 
1885,  the  frontier  disappeared  and  the 
bluff  joined  the  other  landmarks  as 
symbols  of  the  Nation's  past. 

Fort  Laramie  has  earned  its  place  in 
our  national  heritage  as  well.  Two  expe- 
rienced iur  traders,  William  Sublette  and 
Robert  Campbell,  built  the  first  fort  on 
the  Laramie  River  in  1834.  The  owners 
called  it  William  after  the  senior 
partner,  but  it  was  known  to  most  as 
"Laramie"  after  the  nearby  river,  named 
for  a  French-Canadian  trapper,  Jacques 
La  Ramee.  killed  by  Indians  on  its  banks 
in  1821.  The  outpost  quickly  became  one 
of  the  major  trading  centers  of  the 
Rockies. 

Fort  Laramie  was  the  most  important 
stop  on  the  westward  trek.  The  plains  lay 
behind:  the  mountains  loomed  ahead. 
Defective  wagon  parts  had  to  be  repaired 
or  replaced,  and  depleted  stores  re- 
plenished here.  Often  overanxious 
travelers  would  leave  the  fort  too  late 
in  the  fall  only  to  be  trapped  by  an 
early  .snow  in  one  of  the  mountain  passes. 
Two  Mormon  handcart  companies  met 
this  fate  in  18.56.  and  one  in  everj-  four 
perished  before  relief  arrived. 

Besides  its  role  in  the  westward  emi- 
gration, the  fort  was  also  a  key  miUtary 
post.  On  June  26,  1949,  the  Army  pur- 
chased the  fo.-t  for  $4,000.  Almost  imme- 
diately other  buildings  were  erected  imtil 
Fort  Laramie  became  a  sprawling  mili- 
tary base— too  large  to  be  walled  in  but 
strong  enough  to  deter  Indian  attack. 

In  1854  the  fort's  commander  insisted 
upon  the  surrender  of  an  Indian  accused 
of  stealing  a  traveler's  cow,  and  sent 
Lieutenant  Grattan  with  30  men  to  en- 
force his  demand.  The  demand  was  re- 
fused and  a  dispute  followed.  In  the  en- 
suing engagement  Grattan  and  his  en- 
tire detachment  were  killed.  This  inci- 
dent marked  the  beginning  of  Indian 
wars  which  would  rage  for  over  35  years. 
It  is  clear  that  this  area  merits  the 
recognition  this  bill  would  provide,  but 
I  woiUd  like  to  reemphasize  one  practical 
matter  to  which  I  alluded  earlier — the 
relative  inexpense  of  this  proposal. 
Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument  and 
Fort  Laramie  National  Historic  Site  are 
already  fully  Government  owned  and 
have  been  substantially  developed  for 
visitor  enjoyment.  Ash  Hollow,  Chimney 
Rock,  and  much  of  the  Mud  Springs 
Station  are  State  property  and  would  be 
donated  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Even  those  few  places,  amoimting  to  less 
than  2,000  acres,  where  acquisition  would 
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be  necessary  are  not  expensive  irrigation 
land.  Tills  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for 
a  very  modest  cost  these  areas  can  be 
acquired  and  developed  as  a  national 
historical  park.  Preservation  of  these 
landmarks  would  be  very  successful  be- 
cause they  are  substantially  unmarred, 
except  by  time.  Appropriate  interpreta- 
tion of  these  great  natural  and  historic 
monuments  would  be  an  extremely 
worthwhile  addition  to  our  Nation's  cul- 
tural heritage.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 
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HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion has  just  finished  its  work  on  H.R.  11, 
legislation  to  extend  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act.  During  hearings  on  this  bill, 
many  witnesses  testified  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  inequities  which 
existed  in  the  formula  used  to  distribute 
funds. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  the  Honor- 
able Roy  Orr,  county  commissioner  of 
Dallas  County,  regarding  the  situation  of 
Dallas  County  relevant  to  this  bill. 
Testimont  Presented  to  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives  Public  Works 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 

BY  Dallas  County  Commissioner  Roy  Okr 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  present  testimony  on  a  very  Important  sub- 
ject— the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Program  of  1976. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  believe  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  Local  Public  Works  Act.  This 
type  of  economic  stimxilus  program  not  only 
provides  short-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  currently  unemployed 
but  also  provides  the  long-term  benefit  of 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities  for 
local  communities.  Furthermore,  we  should 
realize  that  not  only  economically  depressed 
areas  of  our  nation  should  be  provided  with 
economic  stimuli  and  the  benefit  of  long- 
term  economic  planning,  but  other  areas  ex- 
periencing economic  growth  should  also  b8 
provided  with  selective  stlmulas  and  equal 
planning  assistance,  if  the  nation  as  a  whole 
Is  to  grow  and  prosper. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  note  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  County  of  Dallas  encoun- 
tered with  the  1976  Ijocai  Public  Works  Act, 
no  doubt  our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of 
many  other  major  urban  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

In  November  of  1976,  the  County  of  Dallas 
prepared  and  submitted  nine  applications 
for  funding  under  the  Local  Public  Works 
Employment  Act.  The  requested  funding  rep- 
resented not  only  a  new  and  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  numerous  imem- 
ployed  workers  residing  in  the  County  of 
Dallas,  but  also  financial  support  for  the  con- 
struction of  needed  public  facilities.  Our 
projects  involved  the  construction  of  needed 
bridges  on  major  thoroughfares  within  Dallas 
County. 

The  existing  structures,  due  to  their  de- 


teriorated conditions,  are  significantly  re- 
stricting economic  development  In  these  re- 
spective areas.  The  County  of  Dallas  re- 
ceived notification  that  none  of  the  nine 
projects  submitted  for  consideration  were 
funded,  primarily  because  of  the  County's 
low  rate  of  unemployment  and  comparatively 
high  per  capita  income.  We  had  difficulty 
competing  with  other  areas  of  smaller  size 
due  to  the  per  capita  Income  criteria  and 
larger  areas  which  had  more  intense  con- 
centrations of  unemployment.  As  previously 
indicated,  that  low  rate  of  unemployment, 
now  hovering  at  4%  (almost  20%  In  the 
construction  trades) — as  a  function  of  the 
size  of  the  County  of  Dallas — represents  al- 
most 25,000  individuals  In  the  County  of  Dal- 
las who  consider  themselves  to  be  a  part  of 
the  work  force  and  are  currently  out  of  a 
Job.  Our  concern  Is  I  am  sure  shared  by  other 
urban  counties  that  did  not  receive  project 
funding  under  Title  I.  Because  unemploy- 
ment tends  to  concentrate  Itself  in  urban 
areas,  some  adjustment  to  the  wav  funds 
are  distributed  inside  the  state  should  be 
developed.  In  Texas,  40%  of  the  state's  un- 
employed work  force  Is  located  in  six  major 
urban  areas— only  24'-.  of  the  state's  55  mil- 
lion dollars  In  funding  under  Title  I  was 
spent  in  four  of  those  areas. 

There  are  many  ways  to  revise  the  funding 
mechanism.  I  would  encourage  your  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  which  would  equit- 
ably address  the  unemployment  needs  of  all 
Jiu-lsdictions  and  certainly  those  areas  that 
have  a  low  rate  of  unemployment,  but  be- 
cause of  their  size,  have  relatively  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  you  elim- 
inate any  consideration  of  per  capita  in- 
come from  the  funding  mechanism,  and  also 
Implement  a  requirement  that  any  juris- 
diction submitting  applications  for  project 
funding  under  this  Act  be  required  to  use 
only  unemployment  data  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  basis  for  the  submission  of  their 
application.  This  would  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  urban  area  being  deprived  of 
funding,  as  a  result  of  having  affluent  resi- 
dents within  its  Jurisdiction. 

More  importantly,  I  am  suggesting  that 
when  additional  Title  I  funds  are  appropri- 
ated, that  applicants  which  were  denied 
funding  are  considered  prior  to  submission 
of  new  applications.  In  view  of  the  $24  bil- 
lion in  grant  requests  received  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  fund  those  units  of  government  which  al- 
ready exerted  considerable  time  and  re- 
sources in  developing  their  applications. 

Another  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to 
us  in  Dallas — and  in  the  State  of  Texas — is 
the  distribution  pattern  of  the  2  billion  dol- 
lar appropriation  between  the  states.  As  you 
will  recall,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration aUocated  the  appropriation 
among  the  states  in  the  following  manner: 
70%  of  the  appropriation  or  almost  1.3 
billion  dollars  was  distributed  to  states  based 
upon  the  state's  share  of  the  total  national 
unemployed  population; 

The  remaining  30%  of  the  appropriation 
was  distributed  among  the  states  based  on 
the  severity  of  unemployment — rate  of  un- 
employment and  this  is  the  portion  of  the 
mechanism  which  Is  the  greatest  cause  for 
concern  to  us  in  Texas. 

The  result  of  this  financing  scheme  was 
most  inequitable,  Texas,  received  only  $55 
million.  The  total  when  compared  on  a  state- 
wide unemployed  per  capita  basis  to  other 
states  dramatically  demonstrates  the  dispar- 
ity in  funding.  On  an  unemployed  per  capita 
basis,  Texas  received  $190  per  unemployed 
person,  while  New  Jersey  received  $391,  New 
York  $365,  Michigan  $459  and  California 
•293.  Florida  which  has  an  unemployed  pop- 
ulation of  319.000  people  received  136  mil- 
lion dollars  while  Texas,  which  has  292,000 
persons  unemployed,  barely  27,000  fewer 
than  Florida,  received  only  55  million  dollars. 
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This  funding  pattern  is,  in  basic  fact,  in- 
equitable and  suggests  that  there  is  some 
difference,  some  disparity  or  circumstance,  to 
being  unemployed  In  Florida  rather  than 
Texas.  It  is  our  contention  that  this  mech- 
anism used  to  distribute  funds  among  the 
states  be  revised  to  distribute  funds  In  a 
more  even  and  equitable  manner. 

I  am,  therefore,  recommending  that  each 
state  receive  a  proportion  of  the  final  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  based  only  on 
its  numerical  share  of  the  total  national  un- 
employed work  force. 

I  believe  that  adjustments  to  the  funding 
mechanism  for  Public  Works  Projects  could 
result  In  a  more  equitable  and  even  distri- 
bution of  project  funds  and  would  allow 
major  urban  areas,  rural  areas  and  subur- 
ban communities  a  fair  opportunity  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  Act: 

1.  By  providing  Jobs  for  people  currently 
unemployed 

2.  Financially  supporting  the  construction 
of  facilities  which  will  have  a  lasting  com- 
munity-wide benefit. 

Please  accept  my  gratitude  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  these  observations  re- 
garding the  Local  Public  Works  Act.  We,  In 
Dallas  County  are  Interested  in  responding  to 
the  needs  of  those  25,000  people  in  our 
County  who  are  unemployed  and  feel  quite 
strongly  that  our  County  and  its  citizens 
should  not  be  penalized  simply  because  our 
community-wide  rate  of  Income  Is  relatively 
high. 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS  NEEDED  BEFORE 
PAY  RAISE 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  February  10  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  in  which  the  news- 
paper endorses  my  bill,  H.R.  2991,  to 
postpone  any  pay  raise  until  new  ethics 
requirements  are  in  place. 

Nineteen  Members  have  joined  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  a  bill  which 
carries  out  the  call  of  the  December  1976 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  that  Congress 
move  quickly  to  enact  a  strong,  new 
ethics  code. 

The  Obey  Commission  has  now  com- 
pleted its  work  and  made  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House.  The  "pay 
raise"  deadline  is  February  20.  Time  is 
short,  but  sufficient  time  remains  to  show 
the  American  people  we  are  serious  about 
ethics  reform,  that  we  believe  our  first 
priority  is  tough,  new  standards  of  con- 
duct— not  salaries. 

I  hope  other  Members  will  join  me  in 
putting  ethics  first. 

The  Washington  Star  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Hold  Their  Feet  to  the  Fire 


date  of  several  provisions  may  be  delayed; 
the  task  force  has  recommended,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  proposed  restriction  on  outside 
income  be  put  off  until  the  96th  Congress 
takes  office  in  1978. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  also  is 
working  on  an  ethics  code  but  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  big  hurry  on  that  side  of  the 
Capitol  to  get  it  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Harris  has  proposed  holding  Congress' 
feet  to  the  fire  by  freezing  salaries  of  con- 
gressmen, federal  judges  and  federal  ap- 
pointees until  comprehensive  ethics  stand- 
ards are  established.  His  legislation,  intro- 
duced Monday,  would  allow  pay  raises  for 
upper  echelon  civil  Sen^lce  employes  to  go 
into  effect  as  scheduled. 

There's  a  good  deal  to  commend  Mr. 
Harris's  approach.  The  presidential  com- 
mission that  recommended  the  pay  raises, 
while  It  didn't  precisely  say  that  adoption 
of  an  ethics  code  and  approval  of  the  pay 
raises  should  be  done  at  the  same  time, 
called  a  code  of  conduct  for  legislative,  exec- 
utive and  Judicial  officials  an  "Indispensable 
prelude  to  a  popular  acceptance  of  a  general 
(pay)   increase." 

There's  also  logic  in  Mr.  Harris's  conten- 
tion that  freezing  congressional  salaries 
would  hasten  the  adoption  of  ethics  stand- 
ards. 

Furthermore,  the  exemption  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice employees  from  the  freeze  would  take 
care  of  the  most  critical  pay  need.  Some  20,- 
000  career  employees  in  the  top  four  Civil 
Service  grades,  who  have  had  only  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  eight  years,  would  receive 
substantial  salary  Increases. 

There  has  been  no  great  rush  to  support 
Mr.  Harris's  bill  and  probably  won't  be.  But 
If  nothing  else,  perhaps  it  wUl  be  at  least  a 
small  spur  toward  enactment  of  ethics 
standards. 

A  second  feature  of  Mr.  Harris's  bill  also 
deserves  attention.  It  would  repeal  the  con- 
gressional action  of  1975  that  gives  members 
of  Congress  automatic  Increases  when  ClvU 
Service  pay  scales  are  Increased  under  the 
"comparability"  process  designed  to  keep  the 
pay  of  rank-and-file  federal  employes  on  a 
par  with  salaries  In  private  business.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Harris  that  it  is  "wrong  to 
politicize  the  pay  of  rank-and-file,  career 
federal  employes." 

Congressional  pay  should  be  in  a  category 
by  itself.  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  required  to  vote  proposed  Increases 
for  themselves  up  or  down;  the  decisions, 
which  must  take  into  account  consideratlona 
affecting  their  political  careers,  should  not 
affect  the  fortvmes  of  other  federal  servants. 


SMALL  RAILROAD  OPERATORS 


Once  members  of  Congress  get  a  pay  raise, 
how  much  incentive  will  there  be  to  adopt  a 
strict  code  of  ethics?  Rep.  Herbert  Harris  of 
Northern  VlrE^inia's  Sth  district  apparently 
doesn't  think  there  will  be  much,  and  he  may 
be  right. 

A  special  House  task  force  has  recom- 
mended a  stiff  ethics  code  but  its  adoption 
seems  unlikely  before  the  big  pay  hike  for 
congressmen  and  other  top  federal  servants 
Is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  February  20. 
Even  when,  and  If,  It  Is  adopted,  the  effective 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
senting for  introduction  today  a  bill 
which  will  benefit  many  of  America's 
small  railroad  operators  who  began  op- 
eration after  conveyance  of  the  bank- 
rupt railroad's  property  to  ConRail. 
After  extensive  deliberation,  the  Con- 
gress created  a  number  of  legislative  so- 
lutions to  improve  rail  transportation  in 
America.  Unfortunately,  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  imforeseen  circumstances,  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  have  not 
been  able  to  utilize  the  benefits  Intended 
for  them. 

The  small  subsidized  line  operators, 
who  operate  the  branch  lines  which  Con- 
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many  small  operators  may,  without  this 
fimding,  decide  that  the  costs  are  too 
high  and  abandon  their  efforts  to  utilize 
these  branch  lines  that  are  so  essential 
to  our  Nation's  transportation  system. 
On  this  matter,  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
luxurj'  of  delay. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  (BOB)  KRUEGER 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John 
J.  McKetta  recently  submitted  to  an  in- 
terview by  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  re- 
garding his  current  views  on  our  Nation's 
energy  crisis.  Dr.  McKetta  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  this  issue  to  our  national  welfare,  and 
his  past  observations  and  criticisms  were 
extremely  prophetic.  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  will  read  his  comments  as  they 
ponder  the  right  course  for  America  to 
take  in  formulating  a  national  energy 
policy  during  this  session  of  the  95th 
Congress : 

The  Energy  Crisis  Revisited 
Q.   Dr.  McKetta,  for  more  than  a  decade 
you  have  consistently  stated  that  the  United 
States  energy  situation  was  growing  progres- 
sively worse.  Is  that  still  your  view? 

A.  In  1971, 1  termed  the  circumstances  seri- 
ous. But  we  have  since  passed  that  point.  We 
are  now  facing  disastrous  consequences  from 
our  inability  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 

Q.  What  are  our  chances  of  rectifying  our 
energy  predicament? 

A.  Unfortunately,  since  the  gravity  of  our 
problem  was  spotlighted  by  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo in  1973.  almost  everything  we  have 
done  has  tended  to  worsen  the  situation. 
Time  is  running  out  on  us.  Even  if  we  could 
move  tomorrow  to  develop  a  workable  en- 
ergy policy  and  were  able  to  implement  it  at 
once,  we  would  still  experience  at  least  a  de- 
terioration in  our  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  by  1985.  If  we  do  not  move  quickly, 
the  situation  will  become  dire. 

Q.  Would  you  please  elaborate  on  what 
you  mean  by  dire? 

A.  I  mean  that  we  will  experience  deep  and 
painful  disruptions  in  our  whole  economy. 
We  will  have  a  severe  recession  by  1985, 
brought  about  by  shortages  of  domestic 
energy.  In  fact,  unless  we  move  immediately, 
there  will  be  an  energy  shortage  in  the 
United  States  that  we  simply  cannot  imag- 
ine at  this  time.  Most  of  this  is,  and  will 
be.  caused  by  the  vote  consciousness  and 
shortsightedness  of  our  government  in 
energy  matters. 

If  we  allow  our  energy  programs  to  drag 
on  as  they  are  today.  I  predict  the  govern- 
ment, by  1985.  win  have  on  its  payrolls  a 
large  number  of  "regulators"  who  will  ap- 
pear at  our  homes  to  make  certain  that  we 
maintain  low  temperatures  in  the  winter 
and  high  temperatures  in  the  summer,  and 
that  our  clothes  dryers  are  permanently  dis- 
connected. Air  conditioners  in  automobiles 
will  be  banned  and  we  will  drive  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  for  emergency  purposes 
only. 

I  further  predict  that  escalator  use  wUl 
be  prohibited,  elevator  use  severely  limited, 
that  unemployment  will  be  as  high  as  14 
percent,  prime  interest  rates  as  high  as  15 
percent  and  that  we  will  have  the  worst  re- 
cession in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Q.  Since  the  oil  embargo,  the  prices  of 
crude  oil  have  gone  up  substantially;  drill - 
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ing  activity  has  been  Increasing  steadily  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  recently  set 
a  new  price  celling  of  $1.42  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  on  new  interstate  natural  gas. 
Haven't  these  factors  brightened  the 
domestic  energy  outlook? 

A.  The  $1.42  price  level  has  not  been  fully 
resolved.  If  it  were,  it  would  improve  to  a 
small  degree  the  economics  of  gas  produc- 
tion. Still,  all  the  factors  you  cite  can  do 
little,  if  anything,  to  prevent  the  disasters 
we  face.  The  increase  in  drilling  activity  has 
been  insignificant  when  weighed  against  the 
problem. 

In  1974,  the  U.S.  produced  9  million  bar- 
rels of  oU  per  day.  The  figure  declined  to 
8.5  million  In  1975,  and  declined  again  in 
1976,  even  while  demand  was  rising  at  higher 
than  expected  rates.  We  aren't  gaining  in 
production — we  are  continuing  to  lose 
ground.  We  aren't  moving  toward  energy 
self-sufficiency;  we  are  moving  farther 
away  from  It.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  we  were 
importing  about  25  percent  of  the  oil  used 
in  this  country.  In  1976,  we  Imported  ap- 
proximately 45  percent,  and  the  figure  is 
still  growing.  Our  increasing  dependence  ou 
Imported  oil  brings  greater  risks  of  another 
embargo,  and  more  intimidation  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  en- 
dangers and  jeopardizes  our  nation. 

Since  1956,  ova  total  energy  demand  growth 
rate  has  outstripped  our  total  energy  pro- 
duction growth  rate,  causing  a  disturbingly 
high  growth  rate  in  energy  imports. 

Q.  What  about  energy  sources  other  than 
oil  and  gas?  Can  we  count  on  them  to  close 
the  gap  between  our  production  and  demand? 
A.  Our  projection  regarding  other  U.S. 
energy  sources  has  declined  substantially 
between  1970  and  1975.  In  1970,  we  estimated 
that  all  of  our  energy  sources  could  provide 
95  quadrillion  British  Thermal  Units  by 
1985.  Our  1975  estimates  show  that  we  were 
overly  optimistic  and  now  we  expect  only  62 
Q's*  from  all  energy  sources  by  1985. 

While  our  predictions  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction by  1985  have  been  revised  down- 
ward by  3  Q's,  predictions  of  supplies  of  other 
energy  sources,  such  as  coal,  nuclear,  geo- 
thermal,  solar  and  synthetics,  have  been 
revised  downward  by  almost  30  Q's.  The  out- 
look now  is  that  coal  will  be  the  only  energ>- 
source  other  than  oil  and  gas  that  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  energy  sup- 
plies over  the  next  ten  years. 

Nuclear  energy,  for  example,  will  provide 
only  about  9  Q's  by  1985,  If  all  planned  nu- 
clear plants  are  actually  built. 

At  the  same  time,  1975  predictions  of  1985 
energy  demand  have  been  revised  upward 
from  the  1970  estimates.  The  chart  shows  the 
supply  and  demand  estimate  made  in  1970 
and  the  1975  revisions  through  1985.  As  may 
be  noted,  the  gap  between  the  supply  and 
demand  estimates  widens  perlUously.  What's 
more,  in  1976,  It  appears  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  even  at  the  low  level  of  the 
1975  estimates. 

Obviously,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
develop  all  energy  sources,  but  oil,  gas  and 
coal  are  the  only  ones  that  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  needs  In  the 
immediate  future,  or,  at  least,  the  next  two 
decades.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  hydrocarbons,  especially 
oil  and  gas.  until  other  sources  of  energy  are 
able  to  share  the  load — ^probably  around  the 
year  2000. 

Q.  What  are  the  consequences  of  our  rising 
energy  imports? 

A.  First,  we  must  conclude  that  our  In- 
creasing dependence  upon  imported  oil  could 
result  in  a  profound  and  dangerous  weakness 
in  the  U.S.  position  abroad.  Today,  for  ex- 


•  1  Q  equals  one  quadrillion  British  Ther- 
mal Units.  This  is  the  energy  In  1  trillion  cu. 
ft.  of  gas  or  46  million  tons  of  coal  or  180 
million  bbls.  of  oil  or  243  million  megawatt 
hours. 
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ample,  we  face  the  dilemma  of  supporting 
Israel,  with  whom  we  have  religious  and 
friendly  ties,  or  supporting  the  Arab  states, 
whose  oil  supply  is  vital  to  our  nation. 

Second,  there  is  the  specter  of  economic 
disaster.  In  1976.  the  U.S.  cost  of  imported 
energy  liquids  will  be  $37  billion.  It  was  only 
$6  billion  in  1973.  If  we  project  import  trends 
based  on  our  1970  production  and  demand 
projections,  we  would  need  to  Import  8  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  during  the  year  2000.  The 
cost  of  that  amount  of  fuel  could  be  over 
$200  billion.  This  is  equivalent  to  20  million 
new  jobs  at  $10,000  per  person  per  year.  If 
we  use  1975  projections  for  production  and 
demand,  the  situation  becomes  even  more 
disastrous. 

We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that  our  ris- 
ing bill  for  energy  imports  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  our  tax  bill  were  increasing  .  .  . 
the  result  is  that  Industry  has  less  funds  to 
provide  new  jobs  and  consumers  have  less 
funds  available  to  spend  to  support  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  Is  our  growing  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  proof  that  the  United  States  is  running 
out  of  oil  and  gas? 

A.  No,  the  tragedy  of  our  problem  Is  that 
the  crisis  is  developing  even  though  expert 
scientific  studies  indicate  there  are  sufficient 
domestic  resources  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  last  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
certainly  until  other  energy  sources,  such  as 
nuclear  power,  develop  to  the  point  of  sup- 
plying the  greater  part  of  our  needs.  As  of 
1975.  the  U.S.  had  proved  recoverable  reserves 
of  about  228  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  34 
bUllon  barrels  of  oil.  Estimates  of  undis- 
covered U.S.  recoverable  potentials  go  as  high 
as  750  trillion  cubic  feet  for  gas  and  104  bil- 
lion barrels  for  oil. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  that  in  addition 
to  oil  and  gas.  coal  must  be  used  more  exten- 
sively. Why  is  the  use  limited  now? 

A.  In  1970  the  Mine  Safety  Act  and  EPA 
regulations  caused  declines  in  the  production 
and  usage  of  coal.  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
total  mines  were  closed  during  1970-71.  Since 
that  time,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  high  sul- 
fur coal  have  decreased  usage.  Production 
and  usage  have  risen  since  1971,  but  1975 
levels  will  have  to  triple  by  1985  If  we  are  to 
approach  self-sufficiency. 

Q.  What  must  be  done  to  reverse  the  en- 
ergy situation  in  this  country? 

A.  Simply  stated,  we  must  close  the  ^-ap 
between  supply  and  demand.  More  precisely, 
we  must  adopt  an  energy  policy  that  estab- 
lishes specific  objectives  and  provides  the  in- 
centives and  controls  required  to  achieve 
them. 

Our  strategy  should  be  to  Increase  domestic 
production  and  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  over 
the  short  term,  say  to  1990.  to  gain  time  for 
development  of  our  alternate  energy  re- 
sources. 

Q  Specifically,  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  accomplish  this? 

A.  One  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  re- 
turn to  a  free  market  for  energy.  If  we  decon- 
trol the  price  of  oil  and  gas.  we  will  have 
higher  prices.  Although  basically  unpopular 
higher  prices  would  help  correct  our  energy 
situation  in  two  ways:  first,  they  would  slow 
demand;  second,  they  would  spur  domestic 
exploratory  drilling,  which  would  eventually 
increase  both  our  production  and  reserves. 
We  know  from  the  experiences  of  other  coun- 
tries that  when  gasoline  costs  more  than  a 
dollar  a  gallon,  consumption  drops  substan- 
tially. 

Higher  prices  for  oil  and  gas  would  also  en- 
courage greater  recovery  of  oil  and  gas  from 
existing  wells.  Only  about  35  percent  of 
known  oil  deposits  is  recoverable  using  pres- 
ent technology.  Higher  prices  would  allow 
technological  advances  which,  In  turn,  would 
contribute  to  improvement  In  recovery  rates 
of  existing  oil  reserves.  Also,  there  are  known 
natural  gas  deposits  that  are  not  now  com- 
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mercial:  higher  prices  would  change  the  eco- 
nomics, encourage  drilling  in  those  fields  and 
help  increase  our  gas  production. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  triple  the  use  of 
coal,  because  It  represents  our  most  abund- 
ant and  easily  accessible  source  of  domestic 
energy. 

Q.  Do  you  have  other  thoughts  about  mak- 
ing the  problem  less  severe? 

A.  In  addition  to  accelerating  our  produc- 
tion, we  need  to  conserve  energy  through 
more  efficient  use.  One  area  subject  to  sig- 
nificant improvement  Is  power  generation. 
For  example,  the  conversion  of  natural  gas 
to  electricity  results  in  an  energy  loss  of 
over  30  percent.  Also,  we  should  convert  im- 
mediately to  coal  for  electrical  power  gen- 
eration, especially  In  states  that  do  not  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  natural  gas. 

We  should  declare  a  moratorium  on  auto- 
motive catalytic  converters  and  exhaust  gas 
recirculation  devices,  except  in  the  few  cities 
with  special  enviroiunental  problems,  and 
put  lead  back  into  gasoline  so  that  we  could 
return  to  the  more  efficient  engines  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

We  must  become  reasonable  about  environ- 
mental demands  and  establish  trade  offs  be- 
tween energy  development  and  environmen- 
tal constraints.  We  need  to  review  many  of 
the  obstructive  governmental  regulations. 
We  have  to  take  a  more  rational  approach  to 
the  prudent  use  of  nuclear  energy.  Finally, 
research  must  be  Increased  to  develop  every 
practical  energy  source  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q.  IS  It  too  late  to  head  off  our  energy 
shortage? 

A.  Yes,  it  Is  too  late  to  completely  eliminate 
the  gap  between  supply  and  demand  over  the 
next  15  years.  Some  of  the  actions  we  just 
discussed,  however,  would  decrease  oil  de- 
mand by  about  2  million  barrels  per  day  and 
Increase  the  oil  supply  by  some  3  to  4  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1985. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  time  is  running  out. 
No  matter  what  we  do,  we  are  going  to 
feel  the  adverse  effect  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
our  living  standards. 

America  has  the  resources  to  solve  our  en- 
ergy problem.  Our  only  hope  is  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  put  national  interests  above 
politics  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy  that  will  reduce  our  energy  problem  to 
manageable  proportions. 

DR.  JOHN  J.  M'KETTA 

Dr.  John  J.  McKetta  Is  Professor  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  among  the  country's  most  qualified 
spokesmen  on  the  subjects  of  energy  and  en- 
vironment. In  1970-1971,  he  served  "as  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  during  that 
period,  was  among  the  first  authorities  to  call 
attention  to  the  serious  energy  problem  fac- 
ing a  then  unaware  United  States.  His  pre- 
dictions have  been  chillingly  accurate. 

Mr.  McKetta  Is  a  charter  member  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  for  Environ- 
mental Balance.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Air  Quality  Manage- 
ment for  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  Engineering,  1970-75.  In  1976,  Dr.  Mc- 
Ketta received  the  coveted  Lamme  Award 
from  the  American  Society  of  Engineering 
Education,  the  Joe  J.  King  Professional  Engi- 
neering Achievement  Award  and  the  Triole  E 
Award  from  the  National  Environmental  De- 
velopment Association  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  national  Issues  of  energy, 
environment  and  economics.  He  Is  wldeU 
published  internationally  on  these  subjects 
as  well  as  chemical  technology,  processing 
and  design. 

Dr.  McKetta's  wide  scope  of  interests  and 
accomplishments  make  him  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  present  a  balanced,  expert 
opinion  and  timely  warning  about  the  threat- 
ening nature  of  our  country's  energy  situa- 
tion today. 
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THE  ITALIAN  HERITAGE  OF 
WATERBURY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 


OF   CONNECTICtrr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  26, 1977,  the  Italian  Herit- 
age, Inc.  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  will  be 
holding  its  second  Camevale  Festival. 
In  celebration  of  this  occasion.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
this  social  organization  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  city  of  Waterbury,  for 
Italian-American  groups  in  the  area,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Italian  cul- 
ture. 

In  April  1975,  a  group  of  people  from 
various  Italian  organizations  in  Water- 
bury met  together  at  30  Center  Street  to 
discuss  the  forming  of  a  new  group  that 
would  include  all  Italian-American  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  area.  Their 
chief  aim  would  be  to  promote  Italian 
cultural  activities  as  well  as  supporting 
those  programs  which  would  benefit  the 
community. 

Some  of  the  original  members  were: 
Angelo  Barbino.  Frank  Albini,  Angela  R. 
Pugliese,  Joseph  Petino.  Charles  Lanza, 
Angelo  Izzi,  Sal  Terenzo.  Rosario  Costa, 
Victor  Guerrera,  John  Sarlo.  Anthony 
Mastrantuone,  Albert  Izzi,  Josephine 
Negaro,  Florence  Lorusso.  Thomas  Gar- 
ran  tano,  Fred  Perugini,  Matt  Cipaldo. 
Carmine  Gugliotti.  Ugo  Ciarlo,  Frank 
Porto,  Jr.,  William  Bochicchio,  Joseph 
Tramuta,  Peter  Augelli,  Carl  Padula,  Ed 
Maglio,  Vincent  Bruno,  Angelina  DeAn- 
gelis,  Sue  Calvo,  Mary  Cappello,  Pat 
Longo,  Sal  Coppola,  Salvatore  Perugini, 
George  Testa.  Dan  Morrelli,  and  Vincent 
Onalfo. 

These  individuals  represented  such 
clubs  as  the  Favale-GeneraU  IT  AM  War 
Vets,  Lega  Sicilina.  Pontelandolfo  Com- 
munity Club,  Ladies  of  Unico,  Ceremag- 
giore  Community  Club.  Unico  National— 
Waterbury  Chapter,  Sons  of  Italy — Leo- 
nardo Da  Vinci  Lodge. 

The  first  function  of  this  new  united 
group  was  a  revival  of  the  Italian  fes- 
tival which  had  not  been  held  for  half  a 
century.  Lakewood  Park  was  chosen  as 
the  site  because  it  was  the  popular  ren- 
dezvous place  for  Italians  50  years  ago 
when  Lakewood  was  a  recreation  and 
picnic  area  with  an  amusement  park  and 
carousel.  The  festival,  held  in  August 
1975,  was  planned  and  put  together  in 
less  than  2  months.  Many  members  felt 
that  the  festival  should  wait  until  the 
following  year,  but  the  majority  ruled 
that  they  had  waited  long  enough  for 
this  event  and  that  it  must  go  on.  The 
festival  turned  out  to  be  an  outrageous 
success,  drawing  over  10,000  people.  See- 
ing all  the  happy  faces  of  the  people  in 
attendance  was  evidence  enough  that  all 
the  hard  work  and  planning  was  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Italian  Heritage,  Inc.,  followed  up  with 
a  camevale  in  February  1976.  This  was 
patterned  after  the  traditional  pre- 
Lenten  celebration.  Held  in  the  State 
armory,  the  largest  hall  in  the  Waterbury 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
image  of  the  Congress  is  being  hurt  in- 
stead of  helped.  By  the  House's  refusal 
to  vote  on  the  pay  raise  question,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  do  not  know  what 
thfiir  elected  Representatives  believe.  And 
when  the  people  are  in  doubt,  they  may 
decide  to  blame  all  of  u:-  for  something 
many  of  us  have  had  no  control  over  and 
liava  opposed. 

I  strongly  feel  the  Congress  should  be 
on  record  as  favoring  or  opposing  this 
pc.y  raise.  I  feel  our  constituents  have  the 
right  to  know  how  we  votsd  on  this  issue. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  expressed  my  views 
on  this  issue  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Rob- 
ert N.  C.  Nix  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  Follovving  is  the  text 
of  that  letter: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16, 1977. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nk, 

Chairman,  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Nix  :  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.  Res.  116,  the  Con- 
gressional Pay  Raise  Disapproval  Resolution, 
which  is  before  your  Committee.  Unless  your 
Committee  acts  promptly  on  this  resolution, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  even 
have  the  chance  to  vote  on  the  salary  In- 
crease which  the  President  has  recommended. 
I  do  not  feel  we  are  helng  honest  with  the 
people  we  were  elected  to  serve  by  allowing 
a  scheduled  pay  raise  to  take  effect  auto- 
matically without  a  vote. 

I  object  to  the  "backdoor"  approach  which 
insulates  Members  from  having  to  publicly 
register  their  support  for  the  raise.  I  strongly 
support  the  legislation  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Rhodes  to  amend  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1967,  to  require  recorded  votes  on 
salary  proposals.  As  you  know,  this  resolution 
would  empower  any  Member  to  force  a  re- 
corded vote  on  salary  proposals. 

By  tying  Congressional  pay  raises  to  cost- 
of-living  Increases,  the  Congress  abdicated 
Its  responsibility  to  combat  Inflation.  What 
incentive  will  Congress  have  to  control  In- 
flation If  its  Members  are  Insulated  from  the 
effects  of  inflation?  Therefore,  I  call  upon 
you  to  hold  hearings  on  the  various  propos- 
als before  your  Committee  which  would  re- 
peal the  cost-of-living  mechanism  for  Con- 
gressional pay  raises. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Thomas  Coleman, 

Mem-ber  of  Congress. 


SOLARZ  INTRODUCES  BILL  ON 
OPIC  AND  BRIBERY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  reintroduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3603 >  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  to  require 
the  termination  of  investment  insur- 
ance issued  by  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Coiporation.  OPIC,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  insured  investor  en- 
gages in  the  bribery  of  a  foreign  official 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  ac- 
tions of  that  government  in  connection 
with  the  project  for  which  OPIC  insur- 
ance has  been  obtained. 

Last  year  the  identical  bill,  H.R.  14681, 
passed  in  both  the  International  Rela- 
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tions  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  only  to  be  stalled  in  the  Senate 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  session. 
The  bill  was  the  only  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  pass  the  House  which  responded 
in  any  way  to  the  widespread  allega- 
tions which  have  had  serious  deleterious 
effects  on  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign relations  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  bill  provides  one  method  for  deal- 
ing with  the  allegations  of  bribery.  The 
underlying  principle  behind  the  bill  is 
that  a  U.S.  governmental  agency  such 
as  OPIC  should  not  be  insuring  invest- 
ments where  the  officials  or  agents  of 
the  insured  corporation  engage  in  brib- 
erj'  of  foreign  officials  in  connection  with 
their  investments. 

The  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  impose 
our  standards  of  morality  on  others.  In 
fact,  most  countries  already  prohibit 
bribeiT.  According  to  a  congressional  re- 
search study  prepared  in  March  1976, 
almost  all  the  countries  in  which  OPIC 
insures  investments  do  have  laws  against 
bribery,  with  about  half  providing  pen- 
alties of  less  than  5  years  and  half  pro- 
viding penalties  of  6  to  10  years. 

Moreover,  no  one  need  be  concerned 
that  the  bill  would  cause  a  company  to 
be  summarily  deprived  of  its  insurance. 
The  bill  provides  full  due  process  proce- 
dures in  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act  to  any  company  accused  of  illegal 
payments,  including  the  right  to  ade- 
quate notice,  to  counsel,  and  to  present 
evidence.  Determinations  under  the  bill 
can  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  problem  of  bribery  has  proved  to 
be  a  serious  one  with  no  easy  answers. 
I  am  concerned  not  just  by  the  demon- 
stration of  shabby  morality  or  the  cor- 
ruption that  the  bribery  feeds  but  also 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  conduct  of 
American  corporations  abroad  has  dam- 
aged American  foreign  relations.  Last 
year  headline  after  headline  appeared 
concerning  some  new  American  multi- 
national company  coming  forward  with 
an  admission  of  corporate  bribery  or 
other  foreign  payments.  And  all  too  of- 
ten unfortunate  political  repercussions 
followed  these  stories. 

In  Japan,  tlie  government  of  Takeo 
Miki  was  replaced  at  least  in  part  due 
to  the  severe  strain  resulting  from  its 
handling  of  the  alleged  Lockheed  pay- 
off scandal  in  the  country.  At  a  time  of 
uncertainty  due  to  the  shifting  balances 
of  power  in  Asia  and  uncertainty  over 
our  own  role  in  the  region,  our  strongest 
and  most  stable  ally  in  the  region  was 
undergoing  unnecessary  turbulence 

In  another  case,  the  U.S.  ties  with  a 
second  close  ally,  the  Netherlands,  were 
similarly  shaken  by  the  allegations  sur- 
rounding Prince  Bemhard,  husband  of 
Queen  Juliana  and  Inspector  General  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  suggesting  that  he  re- 
ceived $1.1  million  in  Lockheed  payoffs. 

Finally,  the  payoff  scandals  involving 
American  corporations  and  various  Ital- 
ian p>oliticians  is  a  continuing  saga  in 
Italian  pwlitics,  and  became  an  election 
Issue  during  the  parliamentary  elections 
last  June.  The  Communist  Party  in  Italy 
had  many  issues  to  use  against  the  domi- 
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nant  Christian  Democratic  Pai-ty,  but  the 
allegations  of  widespread  payoffs  only 
provided  an  additional  strong  club  to  use 
against  past  governments. 

In  short,  what  is  at  stake  in  the  bribery 
scandals  Is  much  more  than  the  individ- 
ual interests  of  corporations  which  are 
competing  for  a  share  of  foreign  markets. 
What  is  in  fact  at  stake  is  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clearly  in  our  interest  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  pernicious  practices. 

At  a  very  minimum  a  governmental 
agency  such  as  OPIC  should  not  be  insur- 
ing contracts  where  bribery  has  been  used 
to  obtain  a  contract  or  to  secure  advan- 
tages. OPIC  was,  after  all.  created  as  an 
instrument  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  is  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
That  a  governmental  agency  would  be  in 
the  business  of  insuring  contracts  where 
bribery  has  been  involved  is  to  me  con- 
trary to  the  whole  purpose  for  which 
OPIC  was  created. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  risks  and  com- 
plications in  canceling  insurance  of  a 
company  in  a  case  where  bribery  has  been 
found.  But  there  are  even  greater  risks 
in  continuing  to  act  as  before.  Revela- 
tions of  illegal  pajmients  have  served  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  recipient  countries.  And  the  Congress 
should  act  to  discourage  bribery  before  it 
creates  additional  problems  for  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  the  following  34  Members  of 
Congress : 

Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Max  Baucus,  Berkley 
Bedell,  William  M.  Brodhead,  Yvonne  Brath- 
walte  Burke,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  William  Clay, 
William  S.  Cohen. 

Baltasar  Corrada,  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Harold 
E.  Ford,  Donald  M.  Pra.ser.  Sam  Gibbons, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
William  J.  Hughes. 

Andy  Ireland,  James  A.  S.  Leach,  Clarence 
D.  Long,  Matthew  F.  McHugh,  Andrew 
Magulre,  Helen  S.  Meyner,  Barbara  A.  Mlkul- 
ski.  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Norman  T.  Mineta. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Leon  F.  Panetta,  Robert  A. 
Roe,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  James  H.  Scheuer, 
Paul  Simon,  Gladys  Noon  Spellman,  Newton 
I.  Steers,  Jr.,  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 


IMMIGRATTON  AND  JOBS  DIS- 
PLACEMENT REFORM  ACT 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Im- 
aiigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the 
dual  purposes  of  strengthening  penalties 
In  the  law  for  knowingly  employing  an 
Illegal  alien  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. My  bill  contains  many  very  similar 
provisions  that  were  included  in  H.R. 
8713,  a  bill  amending  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  which  was  ordered 
reported  from  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  July  30,  1975,  but  was 
never  considered  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  94th  Congress. 
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A  brief  summary  of  my  bill  follows : 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  3-step  procedure 
for  Imposing  sanctions  against  an  employer 
who  knowingly  hires  an  illegal  alien: 

(a)  initial  citation; 

(b)  $1,000  fine  per  alien  for  first  violation 
after  receipt  of  a  citation; 

(c)  $5,000  fine  and/or  one  year  Imprison- 
ment per  alien  for  each  additional  violation. 

(2)  Grants  amnesty  to  an  Illegal  alien  con- 
tinuously present  In  the  United  States  since 
June  30,  1970,  who  is  a  close  relative  of  a 
United  States  citizen  or  permanent  residence 
alien  or  whose  deportation  would  result  in 
unusual  hardship. 

(3)  Requirement  that  HEW  disclose  the 
name  and  address  of  any  Illegal  alien  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(4)  Provision  for  deportation  of  any"  alien 
who  has  become  a  public  charge. 

(5)  Imposition  of  a  criminal  penalty  for 
forging  or  counterfeiting  border  crossing 
cards,  alien  regi-stratlon  receipt  cards,  or 
other  entry  documents. 

(6)  Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  proceed  to  reduce  the 
Issuance  of  immigrant  visas  whenever  the 
quarterly  unemployment  rate  average  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent.  For  every  percentage  point 
above  5  percent,  the  number  of  Immigrant 
visas  Issued  the  next  quarter  would  be  re- 
duced by  :o  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  advised  that 
there  may  be  as  many  as  6.5  million 
illegal  aliens  presently  in  the  United 
States.  VWiile  it  Is  difficult  to  find  fault 
with  their  desire  to  immigrate  to  Amer- 
ica and  while  we  may  have  sympathy  for 
them,  most  of  these  persons  come  here 
seeking  employment  opportunities  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  worker.  Upon 
their  arrival,  these  unlawfully  admitted 
aliens  create  several  problems  in  our 
economy:  They  compete  for  jobs  with 
low-salaried  laborers,  depress  the  wages 
of  U.S.  workers,  take  jobs  from  Ameri- 
cans causing  them  to  look  to  various 
Government  agencies  for  assistance,  and 
contribute  to  some  extent  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  difficulties  by  sending 
money  earned  here  to  their  native  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  national  unemployment  rate 
currently  hovering  around  7.3  percent, 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  Congress  act 
swiftly,  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of 
temporary  public  employment,  but  more 
toward  preventing  the  displacement  of 
American  workers  from  those  jobs  that 
already  exist  in  our  economy.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  this  goal  by  placing 
the  U.S.  employer  on  guard  against  hir- 
ing an  illegal  alien  and  by  reducing  the 
number  of  legally  admitted  aliens  when 
our  national  rate  of  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent. 

The  three-step  penalty  procedure  in 
the  legislation  begins  with  the  service  of 
a  citation  by  the  Attorney  General  on  an 
employer  found  employing  an  illegal 
alien.  Should  an  employer  knowingly 
hire  an  illegal  alien  within  2  years  after 
receiving  such  a  citation,  he  may  be  fined 
up  to  $1,000  per  alien.  Finally,  a  subse- 
quent violation  by  an  employer  vdll  re- 
sult in  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
and/or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
1  year  for  each  violation. 

The  second  major  thrust  of  this  bill  Is 
to  tie  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
with  the  national  rate  of  imemployment. 
During  periods  when  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  a  quarter  Is  above  5 
percent,  the  number  of  Immigrant  visas 
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for  the  next  quarter  Is  to  be  reduced.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  is  computed  by 
multiplying  the  average  quarterly  unem- 
ployment percentage  In  excess  of  5  per- 
cent times  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  number  of  aliens 
who  may  be  admitted  during  that 
quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  we  have 
more  workers  than  we  have  jobs  in  this 
country.  The  legislation  which  I  have 
Introduced  today  Is  not  Intended  as  a 
panacea,  but  in  my  view  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  putting  Americans  back  to 
work. 


AGAINST  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 ' 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  feel  compelled  to  rise  today  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the 
proposed  pay  raise  for  the  Members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  will  go  into  ef- 
fect. As  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Representative  from  Tennessee's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  I  pledged  my  per- 
sonal commitment  to  oppose  congres- 
sional pay  increases  and  kept  that 
promise. 

As  you  recall,  a  similar  effort  appeared 
in  the  94th  Congress.  On  July  30,  1975.  a 
vote  was  taken  on  a  measure  that  would 
have  authorized  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  high  officials  of  all 
throe  branches  of  Government.  President 
Ford  signed  the  measure  into  Public  Law 
94-32  on  August  9,  1975.  I  voted  against 
the  bill,  objecting  not  only  to  the  increase 
but  also  to  the  way  it  was  presented — as 
an  amendment  to  an  obscure  Senate  bill 
on  the  Postal  Service — thinking  then,  as 
now,  that  the  American  people  should  be 
fully  aware  of  what  Congress  was  doing 
In  this  regard.  The  Senate  bill  was  not 
the  proper  vehicle  for  granting  a  pay 
raise.  In  response  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
9364,  which  would  repeal  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  as  they  applied  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators.  This  bill  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill  for  1977,  Public  Law 
94-440,  which  was  signed  into  law  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

Now  the  pay  raise  has  reappeared. 
President  Ford  included  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Judicial,  and  Legislative  Salaries 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Tliu.s, 
the  raise  was  designed  to  go  into  effect 
automatically  with  no  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  certainly  a  backwards  v;ay 
of  doing  things.  Most  actions  are  taken 
by  an  affirmative  vote,  but  this  one  will 
be  taken  automatically  and  can  be 
stopped  only  by  a  negative  vote. 

On  Februai-y  2  the  Senate  defeated  an 
amendment  to  the  measure  reorganizing 
the  Senate  committee  system  which 
would  have  disapproved  the  pay  increase. 
By  holding  hearings,  hopefully  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Vvould  report  a  resolution  to  the  full 
House  to  give  the  Members  a  chance  to 
go  on  record  on  this  issue.  A  letter  to  the 
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committee  chairman.  Mi 
this  desire  now  appears : 
House  of 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Robert  Nix, 
Chairman,  House  Commit 
and  Civil  Service, 

Dear  Chairman  Nk  :  As 
gresslonal   pay  increase 
automatically  on  Februar; 
Senate  or  the  House 
refused    to   kill    the 
last  Wednesday,  February 
to  42. 

Because   this   proposal 
to    your    Committee's 
any  Indication  that  It  will 
the  House  for  action,  I  j 
with  the  hope  that  this  w 
I  strongly  feel   that   my 
should  be  afforded  the 
our  votes  on  this  Importan ; 
of  such  a  controversial 
acted    on    by    the    full 
available  for  public  record. 

I  am,  therefore,  requesting 
mlttee    use   Its   pKswer   to 
resolution   will    be 
House.  I  am  convinced 
way. 

Sincerely, 


Repr  :sentatives, 

,  'ebruary  7, 1977. 
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As  you  know,  the 
its  hearings  on  Februar 
porting  a  resolution  to 
Many  Members  deplore 
is  very  important  for 
of  the  Congress,  who 
salaries,  to  know  how  thjeir 
tives  voted  on  pay 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
in  our  Nation's  history, 
in  a  state  of  stagnation 
been  compounded  by  the 
winter's  cold  weather 
energy  crisis.  President 
the  American  people  to 
rifices  for  the  good  of 
Congress  of  the  United 
supposed  to  set  an 
pie,  justify  this  exen 
gence  in  this  time  of 
today  several  long-distahce 
came  in  from  constituqits 
Congressmen  can  raise 
an  amount  greater  than 
earnings  of  many  people 
Congress  are  hard  presse  i 
question,  but  I  promisee 
was  possible  to  stop  the 
short  while  ago  I  voted 
tion  to  adjourn  until 
as  a  form  of  protest  tc 
method  in  which  the  pa:  ■ 
ing  handled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
here  today  should  take 
what  has  been  done,  and 
granting  the  time  to 
ings. 
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JUDICIAL   REVIEW    FOR    VETERANS 

HON.  NICK  JOE  [  AHALL  II 

OF    WEST    VIRC  :NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ,ESE^^^ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Spei  iker.  today  I  am 
introducinc:  a  bill  to  ariend  title  38  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  judicial  review  of  administrative  de- 
cisions promulgated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  allow  veterans  full 
access  to  legal  counsel  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  differs 
from  other  Federal  agencies  in  that  its 
regulations  and  most  of  the  resulting  ad- 
judicated decisions  on  individual  cases 
are  not  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Federal  courts.  Under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  section  211(a) ,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  insulated  from  judicial 
review,  thus  denying  veterans  and  their 
dependents  or  survivors  access  to  due 
process  of  law  on  decisions  of  benefit 
eligibility. 

Adjudication  of  VA  benefits  falls 
mainly  within  two  areas:  Disability  eli- 
gibilities and  pension  eligibilities.  In 
each  instance,  a  local  three-member 
board,  made  up  of  VA  employees,  deter- 
mines the  veteran's  eligibility  and  level 
of  disability  payment.  The  only  recourse 
for  a  veteran  desiring  to  challenge  this 
determination  is  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals,  also  composed  of 
VA  employees  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
decision  of  the  Board  is  final  and  unless 
new  and  material  evidence  is  presented, 
the  case  is  closed.  At  no  point  in  the 
process  are  there  provisions  for  review  of 
VA  regulations  and  adjudicative  deci- 
sions by  persons  outside  the  agency. 

Most  Federal  agencies  are  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — title 
5,  United  States  Code — which  allows  ju- 
dicial review  of  final  administrative  ac- 
tions. Under  section  702  of  the  act,  "a 
person  suffering  a  legal  wrong  because 
of  agency  action,  or  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  agency  action  within  the 
meaning  of  a  relevant  statute"  can  seek 
judicial  recourse.  The  court  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  agency  observed  the 
statutory  requirements  and  adhered  to 
constitutional  requirement  in  its  appli- 
cation of  administrative  procedures. 

For  example,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which  uses  procedures  sim- 
ilar to  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
establishing  disability  claims,  is  covered 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
and  thus  its  decisions  are  ultimately  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

Although  veterans  may  be  represented 
by  attorneys  in  proceedings  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  section  3404 
(O  of  title  38  limits  attorneys'  fees  to  SIO. 
Tlie  fee  limitation,  which  was  imple- 
mented more  than  a  century  ago  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  veteran,  now  imposes 
a  severe  burden  on  veterans  seeking  just 
treatment.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
claimants  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  are  represented  by  legal 
counsel.  Currently,  veterans  can  obtain 
assistance  without  charge  in  the  presen- 
tation of  their  claims  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  national  vet- 
erans' service  organization  representa- 
tives and  VA  counselors.  In  most  cases, 
the  assistance  provided  by  these  coun- 
.■:elors  is  of  sufficient  quality  and  provides 
the  VA  Rating  Board  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  render  a  fair  and  equitable 
decision  on  the  claim.  However,  if  a  vet- 
eran desires  the  representation  of  an  at- 
torney in  these  proceedings,  the  prohibi- 
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tive  fee  restriction  of  $10  places  severe 
restraints  on  this  right. 

I  believe  this  de  facto  prohibition  of 
legal  representation  may  be  a  denial  of 
the  veterans'  right  to  due  process  as  pro- 
vided by  the  fifth  amendment.  Veterans 
who  desire  outside  legal  representation 
in  VA  proceedings  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise tliat  right.  In  this  regard,  too,  tlae 
Social  Security  Administration  offer;,  a 
iar  better  system.  Although  it  was  also 
once  bound  to  the  $10  fee  limitation,  tliat 
agency  long  ago  instituted  a  sensible 
formula  to  determine  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Legal 
representation  more  than  doubled  as  a 
result.  It  is  time  for  the  VA  to  follow 
suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  this  pro- 
posal argue  that  opening  the  VA  to  judi- 
cial review  would  flood  the  Federal  courts 
with  cases.  That  claim,  however,  is  base- 
Jess. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  does 
process  tens  of  thousands  of  benefit 
claims  annually,  but  a  review  of  the  sta- 
tistics shows  that  the  Bonrd  of  Veterans' 
Appeals,  the  final  reviewing  body  for  dis- 
puted claims,  handled  only  43,000  cases, 
or  a  fraction  of  the  original  number,  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  Of  these.  26,000  were 
reversed  or  remanded  to  the  local  rating 
boards  for  their  reconsid'iration.  This  left 
approximately  17,000  cases  which  coirld 
have  been  brought  before  Federal  courts 
for  review.  This  number  would  likely  bo 
even  smaller,  because  of  the  financial 
burden  of  litigation  and  the  refinement 
of  the  internal  claims  adjudication  r-ro- 
cedures  of  the  VA.  It  must  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  -/eteran  must  ex- 
haust all  internal  administrative  rem- 
edies and  follow  the  nrocedure  act  before 
a  case  can  be  brought  before  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

The  real  issue,  however,  is  clear.  Do  we 
deny  the  American  veteran  access  to 
judicial  review,  because  Congress  feels 
justice  is  too  expensive  or  would  increase 
the  workload  of  our  judicial  system?  I 
think  not. 

Some  opponents  to  the  concept  of  judi- 
cial review  of  VA  decisions  also  say  that 
such  issues  as  disability  compensation 
and  benefit  eligibility  are  too  technical 
for  the  courts  to  review.  But  that  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  most  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Social  Security 
Administration  with  its  complex  and 
technical  regulations,  are  subject  to  in- 
dependent review  by  the  courts  of  their 
adjudicative  procedures.  Furthermore, 
the  Federal  court,  imder  the  guidelines  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  would 
only  entertain  appeals  for  the  review  of 
a  final  VA  action  if  it  is  alleged  that  the 
final  action  is  first,  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious; second,  an  abuse  of  discretion: 
third,  an  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction: 
fourth,  if  it  faUed  to  observe  the  proce- 
dure as  required  by  law ;  or  fifth,  if  it  was 
otherwise  unlawful. 

Still  another  argimient  against  judicial 
review  is  that  it  would  destroy  the  uni- 
formity of  VA  decisions.  It  is  my  belief 
that  an  independent  review  of  VA  regu- 
lations, under  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (title  5, 
United  States  Code,  sections  556  and 
557),  and  review  of  individual  VA  ad- 
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judicated  decisions  will  only  improve 
the  uniformity  of  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Although  the  VA  now  publishes  its 
proposed  rules  and  regulations,  which 
ultimately  govern  its  atiministrative  and 
adjudicative  procedures,  it  is  not  required 
to  do  so  under  Federal  statute.  Once 
these  regulations  become  final,  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Therefore,  the  VA  not  only 
writes  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  but 
they  are  immune  from  the  public  and 
judicial  review  that  most  other  Federal 
agencies  are  subject  to  under  law.  Once 
the  VA  renders  a  final  decision  on  the 
case,  that  decision  is  final.  To  the  vet- 
eran, this  means  that  not  only  are  the 
administrative  decisions  which  determine 
his  benefit  eligibility  exempt  from  court 
review,  but  so  are  the  regulations  and 
procedures  which  shape  those  decisions. 
There  is  no  avenue  for  appeal  outside  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire the  VA  to  comply  with  the  specific 
rulemaking  procedures  set  forth  in  chap- 
ter 5  of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  By  placing  the  VA  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  well -structured  rulemaking 
procedure  of  that  act,  veterans  and  other 
affected  parties  will  be  granted  the  right 
to  challenge  proposed  rules.  Congress  will 
thereby  insure  some  degree  of  protection 
from  the  tyranny  of  imrestrained  and 
capricious  bureaucratic  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  funda- 
mental issue  before  Congress  today  is  the 
accountability  of  Federal  agencies.  To 
deny  a  citizen  access  to  an  attorney,  and 
also  to  isolate  a  Federal  agency  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Federal  courts  goes 
against  the  very  principles  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 
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Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ocean  disposal  of  sewage  sludge  has  never 
been  accepted  as  a  long-term  solution  to 
our  sludge  disposal  problems.  Unfortun- 
ately, no  viable  alternatives  to  dumping 
have  been  developed.  Consequently,  we 
have  been  forced  to  continue  a  procedure 
which  can  be  aptly  titled  an  environ- 
mental tragedy. 

Unfortunately,  while  sludge  dumping 
is  a  highly  visible  contributor  to  environ- 
mental degradation,  other  factors  also 
produce  major  effects  on  our  ocean  en- 
vironment. In  order  to  clarify  this  highly 
complex  situation,  I  would  like  to  provide 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  some  background  information 
on  ocean  dumping  and  a  recent  proposal 
to  shift  the  present  site  in  the  New  York 
Bight  to  a  new  site  106-miles  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast: 

Ocean  Dumping 
introduction 
Ocean  dumping  In  the  New  York  Bight 
area  began  In   1924,  ushering  in  a  host  of 
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environmental  ills.  The  deterioration  of  the 
dumpsite  area,  accompanied  by  a  decline 
In  the  health  of  local  fish  resources,  is  an 
environmental  tragedy. 

Unfortunately,  the  plummeting  quality  of 
New  Jersey's  and  New  York's  coastal  waters 
can  be  attributed  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
stresses — not  Just  ocean  dumping.  The  most 
notable  contributor  of  pollutants  to  the 
coastal  waters  is  estuarlne  input.  Each  day. 
streams  and  rivers  carry  untold  quantities  of 
untreated  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  and  con- 
taminated sediments  into  our  coastal  waters. 

This  past  summer,  two  environmental  dis- 
asters occurred  in  the  mid-Atlantic  region. 
Debris,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "floatables," 
washed  up  on  the  Long  Island  coast  line. 
These  floatables  have  been  traced  by  scien- 
tists to  pollutants  entering  the  New  York 
Bight  system  through  the  Hudson  River- 
Raritan  Bay  estuarlne  system. 

The  summer  of  1976  also  witnessed  a  mas- 
sive fish  kill  off  New  Jersey's  coast.  Scien- 
tists have  linked  this  fish  kill  to  an  extensive 
bloom  of  algae.  This  bloom  of  algae  began  in 
January  of  1976  along  the  edge  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  May. 
Scientific  monitoring  of  dumpsite  activities 
Indicates  that  sewage  sludge  dumping  played 
no  role  whatsoever  in  this  unusually  vast 
January  bloom.  As  the  algae  moved  towards 
shore,  it  decayed — consuming  oxygen.  Thus, 
broad  expanses  of  New  Jersey's  bottom  waters 
became  oxygen-depleted.  Furthermore,  high- 
ly abnormal  weather  conditions  in  1976 
prevented  bottom  waters  from  mixing  with 
oxygen-rich  surface  waters.  Therefore,  oxy- 
gen-depleted conditions  persisted,  and  bot- 
tom-dwelling flsh  resources,  such  as  surf 
clams,  suffocated.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
decayed  algae  (bearing  a  resemblance  to  sew- 
age sludge)  washed  up  on  New  Jersey's  coast 
line. 

While  these  two  environmental  disasters 
have  brought  the  environmental  problems 
of  the  mid-Atlantic  area  into  a  sharp  focus 
they  were  not  caused  by  the  ocean  dumping 
of  sewage  sludge.  This  report  analyzes  the 
impact  of  ocean  dumping  in  the  mld-Atlan- 
tlc  region.  This  report  examines  the  logic  in 
moving  dumping  activities  to  new  dumpsites 
and  summarize  the  scientific  consensus  that 
such  a  move  is  likely  to  cause  "more  harm 
than  good."  In  particular,  the  wisdom  of 
moving  large-scale  dumping  activities  to 
deep-water  sites  is  discussed  and  the  reasons 
why  scientists  oppose  this  move,  which  would 
"permanently  and  adversely  change  the  eco- 
system." 1 

A  short-sighted  and  prodigal  proposal  to 
move  all  ocean  dumping  to  a  site  106  miles 
off-shore  Is  discussed  in  this  report.  This 
proposal,  announced  by  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  David  Bardln,  would  per- 
manently degrade  the  deep-water  dumpsite. 
Mr.  Bardln  admitted  at  the  time  of  his  rec- 
ommendation that  "pitifully  inadequate  data 
on  both  the  biological  and  physical  condi- 
tions" exist  for  the  106-site  and  that  his 
recommendation  is  "not  based  on  the  firm 
and  solid  evidence  we  would  prefer." 

I  have  looked  into  this  proposal  and  found 
frightening  possibilities.  Scientists  believe 
that  dumping  at  the  106-slte  will  "perma- 
nently and  adversely  change  the  ecosystem." 
A  study  conducted  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  determined 
that  dumping  at  the  106-site  could  intro- 
duce waste  materials  Into  areas  where  im- 
portant red  crab,  flounder,  butterfish,  lobster, 
squid,  and  hake  fisheries  exist.' 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Bardln  suggests  that 
sewage  sludge  dumping  was  an  important 
factor  In  the  summer  fish  kill  and  that  a 
shift  to  the  106-site  would  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  fish  kills.  The  scientific  data 
do  not  support  this  claim  and,  it  appears  to 
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me,  this  natural  disaster  is  being  used  by 
DEP  to  justify  a  fundamentally  unsound 
proposal.  All  e. idence  presented  during  hear- 
ings held  this  summer  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  and  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  supports  my 
position.  A  high  official  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  has 
summarized  the  scientific  consensus,  stating 
on  the  record:  "It  is  evident  from  all  infor- 
mation available  that  the  dumping  of  sew- 
age sludge  at  the  existing  site  had  a  negligi- 
ble effect  In  causing  either  the  wash-up  of 
floatables  on  Long  Island's  south  shore 
beaches  or  the  fish  kill  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  The  sewage  sludge  dumpsite  should 
not  be  moved." ' 

Furthermore,  moving  dumping  activities  to 
the  106-slte  away  from  the  present  sites  will 
cause  potentially  great  environmental  dam- 
age at  the  new  site,  while  offering  little  relief 
for  the  present  site.  Scientists  note  that  the 
present  dump  site  would  not  improve  because 
of  the  continuing  "mass-emission  rates  of 
pollutants  from  shoreline  outfalls,  rivers  and 
embayments." '  A  NOAA  technical  report 
concludes:  Available  evidence  does  not  Indi- 
cate any  environmental  advantages  which 
might  result  from  moving  of  sludge  site. 
Temporary  utilization  of  a  new  site  Is  likely 
to  result  In  more  harm  than  good.'  ^  Thus, 
the  proposal  to  move  ocean  dumping  to  the 
106-slte  is  scientifically  indefensible. 

The  proposal  to  move  the  dumping  to  the 
106-mile  site  would,  according  to  the  New 
Jersey  DEP.  cost  an  extra  $24  million  a  year 
annually.  The  $24  million  increase  does  not 
include  increased  fuel  costs  (DEP  estimates 
9  times  as  much  fuel  would  be  required)  and 
the  cost  of  obtaining  additional  ocean  dump- 
ing barges. 

I  firmly  believe  in  both  fiscal  and  environ- 
mental conservation.  Squandering  millions 
of  dollars  of  funds,  increasing  fuel  consump- 
tion, and  risking  severe  environmental  dam- 
aige  in  an  area  adjacent  to  key  fishing 
grounds  is,  in  my  mind,  a  reckless  and  Irre- 
sponsible endeavor. 

Finally,  this  report  describes  the  plan 
which  I  have  formulated  to  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  end  ocean  dumping.  I  plan 
to  introduce  amendments  to  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  as  soon 
as  our  committee  business  is  underway  which 
would  require  ocean  dumpers,  when  request- 
ing a  permit,  to  pay  a  significantly  increased 
permit  fee.  Under  this  plan,  ocean  dumpers 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  administrative 
costs  Involved  in  processing  ocean  dumping 
permit  applications,  and  for  research  into 
constructive  alternatives  for  sewage  sludge 
disposal.  My  plan  will  Increase  the  costs  of 
ocean  dumping  to  such  an  extent  that  exist- 
ing constructive  alternatives  will  be  eco- 
nomically preferable  to  ocean  dumpers. 
Simultaneously,  the  costs  of  these  construc- 
tive alternatives  will  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  research  funds  generated  by  penalty  fees. 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  will  Induce  munic- 
ipalities such  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  turn  as  quickly  as  possible  to  constructive 
alternatives.  These  alternative  techniques 
are  capable  of  converting  sewage  sludge  Into 
soil  conditioner,  sanitary  land  fill,  or  energy. 
At  the  same  time,  no  additional  environmen- 
tal deterioration  of  the  mid-Atlantic  region 
will  result  from  ocean  dumping  activities.  I 
am  both  hopeful  and  confident  that  the  pro- 
posed plan,  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
existing  situation  and  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  all  alternatives.  Is  the  b3st  possible 
way  to  end  the  destructive  practice  of  ocean 
dumping  and  to  encourage  and  expedite  con- 
structive uses  of  these  wastes.  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  approach,  which  makes  optimum 
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that  liquid  wastes,  which  are  currently  being 
dumped  at  the  106-site  to  a  limited  extent, 
stay  near  the  surface  and  are  recycled.  How- 
ever, when  wastes,  such  as  sewage  sludge, 
contain  particulates,  they  tend  towards  the 
deeper  waters  and  serious  environmental 
complications  occur. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a 
report  submitted  to  EPA  entitled  Disposal  in 
the  Marine  Environment:  An  Oceanographic 
Assessment,  was  very  forceful  in  its  findings 
In  regard  to  using  a  deep-sea  dumping  site 
such  as  the  106-site.  The  NAS  report  con- 
cluded, "No  disposal  site  should  be  aban- 
doned m  favor  of  a  new  site  until  field  data 
evaluation  demonstrates  that  the  new  site 
Is  less  objectionable  from  an  envirorunental 
standpoint  than  the  old  site.""  The  report 
continues,  "Data  supporting  the  deep  sea  as 
a  site  for  waste  disposal  are  lacking;  there- 
fore, extreme  caution  must  be  applied  to  any 
but  the  most  innocuous  use  of  the  area."  " 
Scientific  objections  to  dumping  wastes 
containing  solids,  such  as  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  sewage  sludge  which  has  under- 
gone secondary  treatment,  center  on  three 
concerns.  First,  solids  dumped  at  a  deep- 
water  site  will  tend  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
At  depths  upwards  of  9,000  ft.,  very  little 
decomposition  occurs  because  of  the  high 
pressure  and  low  temperature.  Thus,  solid 
wastes  dumped  at  deepwater  sites  will  gen- 
erally not  be  recycled  and  will  be,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  a  permanent  Intrusion 
on  the  marine  environment. 

Second,  investigating  the  Impact  at  such 
depths  will  be  virtually  impossible.  Scien- 
tists cannot  effectively  monitor  the  processes 
which  will  occur  in  such  deep  water;  there- 
fore, severe  environmental  damage  may  go 
undetected.  Third,  currents  In  this  area  are 
not  understood.  Persistent  contaminants 
could  be  transported  anywhere  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Region.  For  example,  there 
is  evidence  that  sewage  sludge  dumped  at 
the  106-site  could,  over  the  course  of  years, 
partially  contaminate  rich  Northwest  At- 
lantic fishing  grounds. 

The  persistence  of  solids  in  deep-water 
areas  had  been  well-documented.  In  a  paper 
entitled,  "The  Oceans  as  Ultimate  Sinks  for 
Wastewaters  and  Wastewater  Residuals," 
Dr.  Richard  Barber  and  Dr.  William  Kirby- 
Smlth  relate  the  following  incident: 

"In  1968  the  research  submersible  Alvia 
of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion sank  in  1540  meters  [about  5.000  ft.] 
of  water  during  a  launching  accident  in 
which  the  crew  of  three  escaped  safely.  A 
photograph  taken  eisjht  months  after  the 
sinking  by  USNS  Mizar  showed  the  sub- 
mersible lying  on  Its  side  with  the  hatch 
open.  After  ten  months  Alvin  was  raised 
and  the  crew's  lunches  were  found  to  be 
surprisingly  well  preserved.  .  .  .  The  Woods 
Hole  group  (Jannasch  el  al.,  1971)  found  that 
the  appearance,  taste,  smell,  consistency  and 
bacteriological  condition  of  several  sand- 
wiches and  apples  Indicated  that  little 
microbial  degradation  had  occurred."  '■* 

Dr.  Barber  and  Dr.  Kirby-Smlth  conclude 
from  this  incident  that — 

"The  very  low  turnover  rates  indicate  that 
organic  rich  waste  would  accumulate  on  the 
sea  bottom  If  dumped  beyond  the  conti- 
nental shelf  and  the  organic  overload  from 
even  a  short  period  of  dumping  might  per- 
sist for  centuries  or  longer.  Taking  togetner 
the  evidence  for  very  slow  microbial  degrada- 
tion and  the  fragile  nature  of  the  deep  ocean 
benthlc  community,  we  can  predict  that 
any  significant  amount  of  waste  disposal 
will  permanently  and  adversely  change  the 
ecosystem.  The  evidence  upon  which  we  base 
this  prediction  is  meager  but  adequate  to 
state  with  some  confidence  that  organic 
waste  disposal  beyond  the  continental  shelf 
would  violate  the  basic  recommendation  of 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Law  in  that  permanent 
degradation  of  the  deep  ocean  community 
win  result."  ^ 
Scientists  at  Woods  Hole  have  Indicated 
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that,  along  with  the  greatly  decreased  de- 
composition of  wastes  in  deep  waters  and 
the  greater  sensitivity  of  deep  water  organ- 
isms, monitoring  Is  a  major  drawback  of 
off-shelf  dumping.  Since  serious  environ- 
mental degradation  cannot  be  detected,  cor- 
rective measures  cannot  be  taken. 

The  fact  that  sewage  wastes  dumped  at 
the  106  deepwater  site  can  cause  severe  en- 
vironmental damage  is  complicated  by  the 
ocean  currents  in  the  area.  A  NOAA  report 
entitled,  "May  1974  Baseline  Investigation 
of  Deepwater  Dumpslte  106"  concluded, 
"Little  Is  known  of  the  circulation  In  the 
area  of  the  deepwater  dumpslte,  although 
waters  shoreward  and  seaward  of  this  site 
have  been  studied  extensively."  '«  The  NOAA 
report  points  to  a  number  of  potentially 
grave  consequences  of  dumping  at  the  106 
site,  including  contamination  of  rich  fish- 
ing grounds. 

The  report  notes : 

"Prolonged  southerly  winds  after  a  dump 
cotUd  quite  conceivably  cause  waste  mate- 
rials to  drift  onto  the  upper  slope,  where 
the  developing  red  crab  fishery  would  be 
active  or  even  to  the  outer  shelf  where  there 
are  several  seasonally  active  fisheries 
(flounder,  porgy.  butterfish,  lobster  [caught] 
by  US.  fishermen;  squid  and  butterfish  by 
the  Japanese:  squid  by  the  Spanish;  hakes 
by  the  Soviet  block) ."" 

Thus,  the  scientific  evidence  makes  It 
clear  that  moving  the  dumping  activities  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  has  little-under- 
stood, yet  potentially  disastrous,  conse- 
quences. Furthermore,  moving  dumping  ac- 
tivities away  from  the  New  York  Bight  car- 
ries little  hope  for  improvement  of  the  Bight 
area.  In  hearings  before  our  Committee  in 
early  1976,  Dr.  Donald  Marlneau,  Deputy  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Marine  Resources 
of  NOAA,  stated  that  ".  .  .  moving  the  dump- 
site  would  not  result  In  any  significant  over- 
all improvement  of  the  water  quality  of  the 
Bight  apex  becau.>!e  the  effects  of  the  dumped 
sewage  sludge  are  masked  by  the  larger  mass- 
emission  rates  of  polUitants  from  shoreline 
outfalls,  rivers  and  embayments."!*  The  logic 
seems  clear  that.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  "The  sewage  sludge  dumpslte  should 
not  be  relocated."" 
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NATURAL  GAS  PRICES  MUST  BE 
DEREGULATED 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  we  met  to  pass  the  Emergency 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977.  At  that  time,  no 
one  pretended  that  this  measure  was 
anything  more  than  a  stop-gap  approach 
to  meet  the  crisis  situation  that  had  de- 
veloped in  several  areas  of  the  country. 
We  all  knew  then  that  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  energy  issue  had  only  begun 
and  that  the  real  work  lay  ahead. 

We  can  no  longer  postpone  action  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy policy — a  policy  that  will  promote 
conservation,  increase  supply  and  de- 
velop new  alternative  fuels. 

With  respect  to  natural  gas,  I  believe 
we  can  move  quickly.  I  am,  therefore, 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Robert  Krueger,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
why  this  legislation  must  be  enacted 
soon.  While  confusion  may  exist  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  statistical  data  on  the  size  of 
current  reserves,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
broader  issues  involved  in  the  debate  on 
deregulation. 

Since  1945  natural  gas  moving  in  the 
interstate  market  has  been  subject  to 
price  controls.  As  a  result  of  such  con- 
trols on  a  premium  fuel,  prices  have  been 
artificially  depressed  supposedly  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Because  of  its  low 
price,  natural  gas  consumption  grew  at 
an  average  of  6.5  percent  annually  dur- 
ing the  1950's  and  lS60's.  By  1974  it  was 
providing  over  30  percent  of  our  energy 
needs. 

At  the  same  time  that  demand  was  in- 
creasing, however,  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  reserves  wan  declining. 
Since  1968  we  have  been  consuming  more 
natural  gas  every  year  than  producers 
have  been  adding  to  reserves. 

The  severity  of  this  winter's  shortages 
underscores  the  short-sightedness  of  our 
policy.  The  issue  is  no  longer  low  con- 
sumer prices  but  whether  we  can  get 
sufficient  supplies  in  the  first  place. 

We  cannot  continue  a  policy  of  arti- 
ficially depressing  prices  or  this  winter's 
shortages  will  become  the  prelude  to  a 
constant  losing  battle  every  time  the 
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weather  turns  cold.  We  have  lived  on 
borrowed  time  for  too  long.  No  excuse 
mitigates  the  stark  reality  of  Americans 
losing  their  jobs,  missing  school  or  freez- 
ing in  their  homes  because  of  a  natural 
gas  shortage. 

The  legislation  we  are  sponsoring  will 
alleviate  that  situation  by  removing  the 
obsolete  structure  of  price  controls  which 
has  impeded  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves.  It  would  permit 
natural  gas  to  reach  its  market  price. 
Yes.  it  means  that  consumers  will  pay 
higher  prices.  But,  it  also  means  that  we 
will  be  providing  the  necessary  incen- 
tives to  discover  new  sources  of  supply. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  does  the 
following ; 

Immediately  deregulates  the  price  of 
new  onshore  production  of  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead; 

Phases  deregulation  of  ofTshore  pro- 
duction over  a  5-year  period; 

Prices  during  that  interval  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
costs,  capital  formation  needs,  promotion 
of  energy  conservation  and  consumer 
protection ; 

Establishes  a  priority  for  essential 
agricultural  and  industrial  use  of  gas  in 
interstate  commerce,  subject  only  to  pro- 
visions for  residential  and  small  com- 
mercial use  and  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements; 

Grants  priority  status  for  natural  gas 
use  in  the  production  of  fertilizer  and 
essential  agricultural  chemicals; 

Bans  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  boiler 
fuel: 

Mandates  an  FPC  study  of  the  natural 
gas  industry  with  accumulation  of  infor- 
mation on  reserves  and  usage  of  current 
supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  to  engage 
in  a  prolonged  study  of  this  bill.  We  have 
addressed  these  issues  before,  most  re- 
cently in  the  last  Congres-s.  While  I  have 
voted  consistently  to  decontrol  the  price 
of  natural  gas,  it  seems  that  when  the 
weather  gets  warm  and  the  pressure  is 
oflF,  decontrol  legislation  is  set  aside  for 
further  consideration.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case  this  time  around. 

Deregulation  will  not  solve  our  energy 
problems.  It  is  the  first  essential  step 
that  must  be  taken  in  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy. 
The  sooner  we  begin,  the  better  for  the 
American  people. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  59  years  ago,  an  event  of  extreme 
significance  occurred  for  those  of  us  who 
embrace  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  February  16, 
1918  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  nation  whose  history  can  be  traced 
to  the  11th  century,  Lithuania  has  been 
thwarted  time  and  time  again  from  func- 
tioning as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
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After  120  years  of  cruel  subjugation  to 
Czarist  Russia,  followed  by  German  oc- 
cupation during  World  War  I,  the  proud 
Lithuanian  people  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
totalitarianism,  declared  its  independ- 
ence and  started  on  its  role  as  a  free  na- 
tion, full  of  hope  and  promise. 

Having  been  held  in  Communist  hands 
now  for  so  long,  recounting  their  recent 
history  shows  the  world  a  people  firmly 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
Within  just  a  few  short  months  of  her 
independence,  Lithuania  again  found 
herself  engaged  in  a  fight  for  her  very 
survival  against  the  armies  of  both  the 
White  Russians  and  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks attempting  to  restore  Russian 
rule.  By  1921,  though,  Lithuania  had 
succeeded  in  repelling  its  massive  neigh- 
bor to  the  east  and  had  firmly  established 
her  independence. 

For  a  time  during  the  post  war  period, 
it  looked  as  though  Lithuania  was  finally 
assured  of  a  separate  national  identity. 
She  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  major  European  powers  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  She 
experienced  the  normal  domestic  grow- 
ing pains  of  most  new  nations  but  main- 
tained relative  political  stability. 

Adolf  Hitler's  rise  to  power  signaled 
danger  for  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
states  along  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  had  clear 
designs  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  those 
most  certainly  involved  the  Baltic  States. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  had  revived 
its  expansionary  hopes  with  respect  to 
the  commimizing  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
natural  defense  against  Germany.  Lithu- 
ania was,  once  again,  caught  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil. 

The  years  1939  and  1940  sealed  the 
little  country's  fate.  In  July  of  1939, 
Germany  seized  Memel  and  within  a 
month  of  that  occurrence  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  signed  that  now  in- 
famous nonaggresion  pact.  As  we  now 
know,  this  agreement  contained  secret 
clauses  giving  Stalin  a  free  hand  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Baltic  States.  Stalin  soon 
proved  himself  capable  of  exercising  this 
free  hand.  Early  in  1940,  under  severe 
diplomatic  pressure  from  the  Russians, 
the  Lithuanians  allowed  the  stationing  of 
Red  troops  on  Lithuanian  soil.  With  no 
hope  of  assistance  from  the  Western 
World,  the  Lithuanians  capitulated  to 
the  Soviet  demands.  With  the  whole 
world  watching  France  fall  to  the  Nazi 
machine,  the  Baltic  States  were  simply 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out so  much  as  a  nod  of  disapproval  from 
the  West. 

Lithuania  would  not  give  up  resist- 
ance. When  the  Germans  invaded  Lithu- 
ania in  1941,  Lithuanian  nationalists  rose 
up  in  righteous  indignation  and  shipped 
the  Soviets  back  to  Russia.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Reich's  policy  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  Kremlin  and  3  years  of  Nazi 
oppression  began. 

Late  in  1944,  Soviet  armies  reoccupied 
Lithuania,  and  the  Communists  resumed 
the  reign  of  terror  initiated  in  1940. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  news  leaked 
cut  to  the  West  that  a  mass  deportation 
of  Lithuanians  to  the  Soviet  hinterland 
was  occurring  while  thousands  of  more 
fortunate  individuals  escaped  to  free- 
dom across  the  Baltic  Sea. 
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I  have  mentioned  th<  struggle  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  over  he  past  70  years 
In  tribute  to  the  silent  and  subjugated 
status  of  3  million  of  oi  ir  fellow  human 
beings.  We  must  ofifer  1-  ope,  not  despair 
and  faith,  not  resignatii  )n  in  the  Lithu- 
anians' dream  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. 

Soviet  domination  his  endured  now 
for  33  years.  Propagan([a  would  assure 
those  of  us  in  the  West  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  are  deligited  with  their 
satelht*  status:  that  Soviet  methods  of 
farming  and  industrial  ;echniques  have 
prompted  industrial  growth  never  before 
dreamed  of  in  Lithuanian  history.  We 
are  told  that  the  Soviet  i  sducatlonal  sys- 
tems and  social  reforms  have  fostered 
a  cheerful  and  great  peaple.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  sham.  The  peo])le  of  that  once 
proud  land  are  still  yearning  for  free- 
dom. The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  freedom 
is  not  dead— it  does  not  e  ^en  lie  dormant 
It  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  freedom 
loving  Lithuanians  tl  iroughout 
world. 

It  is  clearly  understan  iable  as  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  y  hy  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  is  a  special  day  in  the 
annuals  of  man's  quest  for  freedom  Our 
activities  here  in  this  Chi  imber  today,  as 
well  as  those  in  Llthuanii  m  communities 
around  the  country  cany  with  them  a 
recognition  of  that  fact  iind  a  feeling  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  thi 
anian  people. 

We  must  never  forget  ihe  fight  waged 
by  Lithuanians  for  free<  om.  As  Amer- 
icans we  enjoy  the  blessii  igs  of  freedom 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  a  special 
stake  in  striving  for  th^t  freedom  for 
all  men.  for  all  peoples. 
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tute  for  Policy  Studies— IPS— a  Wash- 
ington-based, internationally  active 
"think  tank"  which  in  its  many  projects 
and  scenarios  for  revolutionary  change 
has  never  excluded  the  role  of  violence 
and  which  has  members  of  terrorist  or- 
ganizations on  its  domestic  and  foreign 
staffs. 

Featured  at  the  Breira  conference  will 
be  Matti  Peled.  chairman  of  the  Israel 
Council  of  Israeli-Palestine  Peace,  who 
has  been  meeting  with  the  PLO  terror- 
ists  and   urging  support  for   PLO   de- 
mands,   particularly    that    a    PLO-run 
mini-state  be  set  up  on  the  West  Bank 
under  the  protection  of  the  Soviet  and 
Third    World-dominated    United    Na- 
tions which  would  provide  the  PLO  with 
the  base  from  which  to  attack  Jordan 
and  Israel.  Peled  will  be  joined  by  Irving 
Howe,   a  writer  who  previously  found 
virtue  in   the  Vietcong  cause;    and  by 
Arthur  Waskow,  a  founder  and  senior 
fellow  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 
Waskow  and  Peled  were  featured  this 
past  weekend  at  another,  related  PLO 
support    conference    also    held    at    the 
Chevy  Chase  4-H  Center  and  sponsored 
by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee—AFSG— in  cooperation  with  the 
Washington    area    chapter    of    Breira 
which  is  called  Tzedek  Tzedek  "Justice" 
in   Hebrew,   referring   to  Deuteronomy 
IG:  20.  Tzedek  Tzedek  is  headed  by  the 
ubiquitous  Arthur  Waskow. 

On  November  15.  1976,  at  the  behest 
of  Art  Waskow  and  other  IPS  figures, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee arranged  a  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  Breira,  and  three  leading 
members  of  American  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. One  month  later,  Waskow  de- 
scribed his  version  of  the  meeting  in  an 
op-ed  page  essay  in  the  New  York  Times. 
December  16,  1976. 

The  representatives  for  the  PLO  ter- 
rorists were  Sabri  Elias  Jiryis,  named  by 
Waskow  as  "the  PLO's  leading  expert  on 
Israel  and  Zionism";  and  Dr.  Isam  Sar- 
tawi,  "one  of  the  high  commanders  of 
Al  Fatah  and  a  close  aide  of  Yasir  Ara- 
fat." Jiryis,  an  Israel  Arab  educated  at 
Hebrew  University,  was  expelled  from 
Israel  when  his  membership  in  Arafat's 
Al  Fatah  terrorist  group  was  discovered. 
Wrote  Waskow  of  the  two  terrorists, 
"They  or  their  close  associates  had  met 
previously  with  leading  Israeli  doves 
and  in  New  York  with  American -Jewish 
leaders."  attempting  to  justify  the  meet- 
ing. Waskow  omitted  the  fact  that  the 
"leading  Israeli  doves"  are  really  Peled 
and  his  pro-PLO  "peace"  group,  and  that 
the  "American-Jewish  leaders"  were 
members  of  Breira. 

Those  who  met  with  the  PLO  repre- 
sentatives, in  addition  to  Waskow,  were 
Rabbi  Max  Ticktin.  vice-chairman  of 
Breira  and  national  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  field  services  and  leadership 
training  of  B'nai  B'rith's  Hillel  Founda- 
tions who  has  long  been  a  Waskow  crony 
in  the  radical  Fabrangen  coffee  house 
and  other  projects;  Olya  Margolin,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  David  Gorin, 
regional  director  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and 
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Herman  Edelsberg,  the  former  director 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  International  Council. 

Waskow  claimed  that  the  PLO  repre- 
sentatives "began  the  conversation  by 
stating  that  the  PLO  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept  the    existence    of    'two   sovereign 

states  on  the  territory  of  Palestine a 

Palestinian  state  and  a  Jewish  state.' " 

Messers.  Gorin  and  Edelsberg  said 
after  reading  Waskow 's  New  York  Times 
article  that  exactly  the  opposite  was 
true.  The  PLO  speakers  said  that  the 
PLO  was  the  legitimate  government  of 
Jordan  and  the  territory  of  Israel — the 
original  area  of  the  British  Palestine 
mandate — and  that  it  would  accept  a 
"Jewish  state  in  Palestine"  but  not  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Waskow  then  constructed  an  elabo- 
rate argument  on  behalf  of  "an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  state  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza."  Asserted  Waskow,  Is- 
raeli acceptance  of  a  PLO-run  state 
"would  strengthen  Palestinian  doves" 
whom  he  identified  as  Jiryis,  Sartawi 
and  therefore  their  leader,  Arafat.  The 
publicity  campaign  to  present  Arafat 
and  the  PLO  as  "moderates"  has  been 
underway  for  several  years  in  the  mass 
media. 

As  planned,  the  PLO's  U.S.  meetings 
have  been  a  propaganda  triumph.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  on  July  2, 
1976,  the  plans  for  the  U.S.  meetings  were 
developed  by  leading  members  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  early  in  1976. 
The  proposal  originated  with  Saul  Lan- 
dau, a  Castroite  Comunist  who  is  co- 
director  of  IPS's  international  operation, 
the  Transnational  Institute— TNI— the 
IPS  codirectors  Richard  Barnet  and 
Marcus  Raskin,  and  Samuel  Rubin,  re- 
tired Faberge  chairman,  Old  Left  ac- 
tivist, and  major  source  of  overt  funding 
for  IPS/TNI.  It  is  noted  that  Arthur 
Waskow  was  not  part  of  this  early  plan- 
ning cabal. 

Rubin  was  to  set  up  private  meetings 
among  PLO  representatives,  Breira,  Is- 
raeli "doves"  who  favor  accommodation 
with  the  terrorists,  several  public  offi- 
cials, and  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  community. 

Even  if  unsuccessful  in  establishing 
a  rapport  between  the  PLO  terrorists 
and  the  Americans,  the  very  fact  of  the 
meetings  could  be  used  to  "legitimize" 
the  terrorist  organization  and  its  meth- 
ods. And  this,  despite  the  vehement  pro- 
tests of  Messrs.   Edelsberg  and  Gorin, 
is  what  has  happened:  Waskow's  PLO 
meeting  is  being  used  to  claim  a  new 
"neutrality"  of  attitude  toward  the  PLO. 
A  brief  political  background  on  "mod- 
erate" terrorism  is  in  order  at  this  point. 
In  1974  a  spht  developed  in  the  Palestine 
Liberation    Organization,    an    umbrella 
coalition  of  several  terrorist  organiza- 
tions which  was  taken  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1968  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies 
in  the  six  day  war.  In  brief,  the  PLO 
majority  which  included  Yasser  Arafat's 
Al  Fatah,  Naif  Hwatmeh's  Democratic 
Popular   Front    for    the    Liberation    of 
Palestine — DPFLP— and  As  Saiq's,  guer- 
rilla units  which  were  part  of  and  under 
the  command  of  the  Syrian  Army,  de- 
cided to  follow  the  Soviet  Union's  sug- 
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gestion  and  support  U.N.  Resolution  242 
for  a  Geneva  Middle  East  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  press  for  any  territory  on  the 
West  Bank,  Golan  Heights  or  Gaza  Strip 
to  be  placed  under  PLO  control.  As  a 
tactical  tradeoff,  the  PLO  "moderate" 
majority  would  restrict  its  international 
terror  operations,  letter  bombs,  and 
assassinations  and  would  restrict  terror- 
istic activity  to  Israel  where  bombings, 
arson,  land  mines  and  similar  outrages 
against  civilian  noncombatants  has 
continued. 

Supported  by  the  "hard-line"  coun- 
tries such  as  Libya  and  Iraq,  the  PLO 
minority  led  by  the  Marxist-Leninist 
George  Habash  of  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine — PFLP — and 
Iraq's  own  Arab  Liberation  Front — 
ALF — guerrillas  split  and  became  known 
as  the  Rejection  Front.  Both  factions  are 
receiving  support  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Rejection  Front  receives  arms  and 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  bloc  via  Libya 
and  Iraq  which  redistribute  weapons  for 
the  Soviets.  The  July  1976  hijacking  of 
the  Air  France  jet  to  Entebbe  was  a  Re- 
jection Front  operation  to  gain  demands 
for  the  PLO  and  Lebanese  leftists  in  the 
civil  war. 

Arafat's  reduced  PLO  split  with  the 
Syrians  after  the  PLO,  which  controlled 
the  southern  parts  of  Lebanon,  allied  it- 
self with  Lebanese  Communist  and  rev- 
olutionary groups  in  an  attempt  to  take 
over  Lebanon  in  a  civil  war.  The  Syrian 
Army  invaded  Lebanon  in  June — "Black 
June"  as  the  PLO  calls  it— and  eventually 
defeated  the  PLO/Lebanese  left  forces. 

In  September  1976,  a  Palestinian  com- 
mando unit  called  Black  June,  linked  to 
both  the  Rejection  Front  leadership  in 
Iraq  and  to  Al  Fatah,  raided  the  Semi- 
ramis  Hotel  in  Damascus  killing  civilians 
and  taking  hostages.  Syrian  authorities 
counter-attacked  and  publicly  hanged 
the  captured  terrorists.  In  mid-Novem- 
ber. Black  June  terrorists  attacked  the 
International  Hotel  in  Amman,  Jordan. 
Jordanian  Army  personnel  stormed  the 
hotel  and  killed  all  but  one  of  the  ter- 
rorists. The  captured  terrorist  confessed 
and  provided  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  new  terrorist  campaign.  He  too 
was  later  hanged.  Early  in  December, 
Black  Jvme  took  responsibility  for  the 
wounding  of  the  Syrian  foreign  minister 
in  an  attempted  assassination  in  Da- 
mascus. The  PLO  revolutionaries  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  more  moder- 
ate Arab  governments,  particularly 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  are  their 
targets  for  destruction  as  well  as  Israel. 

Although  the  regular  PLO  and  the  Re- 
jection Front  differ  on  tactical  matters, 
their  goals  are  virtually  identical  and  the 
two  factions  remain  in  close  touch. 

BAGHDAD    SYMPOSruV 

Representatives  of  both  Arafat's  PLO 
and  Habash's  Rejection  Front  attended 
and  participated  in  the  November  1976 
"International  Symposium  on  Zionism 
as  a  Racist  Phenomenon"  held  in  Bagh- 
dad and  organized  by  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  300  pro-PLO  activists  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Western  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  North  America  listened 
to  over  40  "research  papers"  delivered 
by  "scholars"  like  Roger  Garudy,  a  mera- 
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ber  of  the  Politburo  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party;  Elia  T.  Zureik  of  Queens 
University,  Canada — "Consequences  of 
Zionism  for  Palestinian  Class  Struc- 
ture"—Joe  Stork  of  the  Institute  for  Pol- 
icy Studies  and  the  closely  related  Middle 
East  Research  and  Information  Proj- 
ect—MERIP— "A  Political  Analysis  of 
the  Economic  Dimensions  of  the  Arab 
Resistance  to  Zionism" — Alan  R.  Taylor, 
professor  of  International  Relations  at 
American  University;  Prof.  Gordon 
Walter;  Lincoln  University  political  sci- 
ence professor  Richard  P.  Stevens; 
Michael  C.  Hudson  of  the  Association  of 
Arab  American  University  Graduates — 
AAUG — and  director  of  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Contemporary 
Arab  Studies;  and  Abdeen  Jabara,  a 
Detroit  member  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  and  past  president  of  the  AAUG 
who  is  suing  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  overheard  on  13 
national  security  wiretaps.  Jabara's 
lawyer,  John  Shattuck  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  said  he  is  sure 
his  client  would  not  have  been  involved 
with  "very  many"  foreign  agents.  The 
question  is  how  many  is  "very  many" — 
13? 

The  Baghdad  conference,  attended  by 
both  PLO  factions,  reaffirmed  the  ter- 
rorists' demand  for  the  destruction  of  the 
present  Israeli  State. 

Jabara  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  was  editor  of  Free  Palestine  which 
miUtantly  supported  the  actions  of  the 
terrorist  organization.  IPS  TNI  fellow 
Eqbal  Ahmad,  an  expert  on  "covmter- 
counter-insurgency"  active  in  exposing 
U.S.  antiguerrilla  plans,  has  written  for 
the  Free  Palestine  publication.  In  1971, 
with  IPS  codirectors  Richard  Barnet  and 
Marcus  Raskin  among  the  plaintiffs, 
Jabara  filed  suit  in  Federal  court  to  ob- 
tain U.S.  "Government  studies  on  con- 
tingency plans  for  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention in  the  Middle  East,"  a  set  of 
documents  of  immeasurable  benefit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  PLO. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  and 
the  AAUG  set  up  by  attorney  Jabara 
have  worked  together  and  through 
the  Middle  East  Research  and  Informa- 
tion Project— MERIP— in  which  a  num- 
ber of  openly  pro-PLO  IPS  staffers  have 
worked,  including  some  now  active  in 
Breira. 

IPS  figures  such  as  Marc  Raskin. 
Sharon  Rose.  Joe  Stork,  and  Paul  Jacobs 
have  been  featured  speakers  at  AAUG 
meetings.  Jacobs,  who  admitted  publicly 
in  the  early  l960's  that  he  had  been  a 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  member  for  7 
years,  is  a  fellow  of  IPS's  international 
subsidiary,  Transnational  Institute— 
TNI.  The  IPS/TNI  codirectors  in  1976 
were  the  Castroite  Communist  Saul  Lan- 
dau and  Orlando  Leteller,  exposed  after 
his  murder  last  September  as  a  paid  Cu- 
ban intelligence  agent,  if  not  a  direct 
KGB  operative. 

Another  TNI  employe  is  Tariq  Ali,  a 
Pakistani  living  in  Great  Britain  who  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  United  Secretariat 
of  the  Fourth  International,  the  Trotsky- 
ite  coordinating  body  which  engages  in 
terrorism  Itself,  and  which  maintains 
contacts  with  dozens  of  Marxist  terrorist 
organizations.  The  Fourth  International 
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Trotskyites  are  also  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Cuban  Communists,  and  has 
coordinated  terrorist  activities  with  the 
Cubans  since  1962.  The  Fourth  Interna- 
tional has  maintained  contact  with  Pal- 
estinian terrorists  for  many  years.  Tariq 
All's  International  Marxist  Group,  the 
British  Fourth  International  section,  is 
in  contact  with  CIA  defector  Philip  Agee, 
who  openly  admits  to  working  with  Cu- 
ban espionage  officials  in  his  attacks  on 
the  CIA. 

Tariq  All's  salary  is  in  effect  paid  by 
IPS  trustee  Sam  Rubin,  whose  founda- 
tion gave  more  than  $1.2  million  to  TNI 
in  1973.  When  Ali  was  in  this  country  in 
1968,  he  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Fourth  International  section— the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party— SWP— and  ad- 
dressed the  AAUG  national  convention. 

THE     AFSC     CONFERENCE 

In  addition  to  Arthur  Waskow's  Tzedek 
Tzedek,  cooperating  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  producing 
the  conference  on  the  "New  Imperative 
for  Israeli-Palestinian  Peace"  w-^re  the 
Washington  chapter  of  Clergy  ana  Laity 
Concerned— CALC— an     "anti-imperial- 
ist" group  formerly  active  in  the  Com- 
munist-dominated coalitions  which  or- 
ganized in  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists;     Women's     International 
League     for     Peace     and     Pi-eedom- 
WILPF— which    works    in    cooperation 
with  the  Soviet-controlled  propaganda 
and     terrorist     support     organization, 
the    World    Peace    Council;    the    War 
Resisters     League— WRL— a      militant 
socialist-pacifist      organization      whose 
leadership    recently    denounced    people 
of     conscience     concerned     over     the 
thousands    of    political    prisoners    be- 
ing   held    by    the    Vietnamese    Com- 
munist   regime;     the    United    Church 
of    Christ,    United    Church    Board    for 
World  Ministries;  SANE,  a  nuclear  dis- 
armament group  which  follows  the  World 
Peace  Council  line;  and  the  Fellowship 
of     Reconciliation — FOR — which     has 
made  faltering  attempts  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  IPS,  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.'s  Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  various  New  Left 
and  pacifist  groups  in  support  of  the 
PLO. 

The  AFSC  leaders  decided  years  ago 
that  the  world's  problems  can  be  traced 
to  the  free  enterprise  system  and  free  so- 
cieties. The  Utopia  looked  to  by  the  AFSC 
is  socialist,  and  the  use  of  terrorism  and 
armed  violence  to  attain  that  "utopia" 
is  not  condemned  by  the  AFSC  on  the 
grounds  that  the  violence  and  terrorism 
is  designed  to  produce  a  "good"  end. 
AFSC  supports  the  Communist  dictator- 
ships in  Cuba.  Red  China,  Laos.  Vietnam, 
and  Cambodia;  and  it  also  supports  the 
Soviet-backed  Marxist  terrorist  groups, 
euphemized  as  "national  liberation  move- 
ments," in  southern  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Among  the  better  known  participants 
in  the  conference — a  mere  235  persons 
registered— were  Richard  A.  Palk,  a  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Princeton, 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Institute  for  World 
Order,  a  long  associate  of  IPS;  Arthur 
Waskow.  IPS  and  the  Breira  executive 
committee:  Rev.  Richard  Fernandez, 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for 
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World  Order  and  forknerly  head  of 
Clergy  and  Laity  Concer  led;  Gail  Press 
berg.  AFSC  national  o;Bce;  and  Matti 
Peled.  Max  Tlcktln,  the  Breira  "vice 
chairperson"  who  heads  B'nai  Brlth's 
Hlllel  project  on  the  cumpuses.  in  the 
words  of  one  activist  attending  "bugged 
out"  under  pressure. 

Matti  Peled  said  he  lecognized  "sig- 
nals" from  the  PLO  whic  i  showed  to  him 
that  the  PLO  had  gone  'far  enough"  to 
meet  conditions  for  recpgnltion  as  the 
only  oflaclal  representat  ve  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  as  outlined  In  campaign 
speeches  of  President  Carter. 

This  was  stated  even  n  lore  strongly  by 
PLO  spokesman  Isam  S  irtawl  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  via  telephone  from 
Paris.  Sabri  Jiryis  was  a|so  scheduled  to 
make  a  telephone  addresa,  but  a  bad  con- 
nection in  Beirut  preveited  him  from 
being  heard. 

Sartawl  said  that  a  Mi  idle  East  peace 
would  be  impossible  with  )ut  inclusion  of 
a  "duly  constituted  legiti:  nate  and  freely 
chosen  Palestinian  body."  but  main- 
tained that  the  PLO  is  Ihe  "sole  legiti- 
mate representative  of  he  Palestinian 
people."  No  one  has  electe  d  the  PLO  to  be 
anyone's  representative,  t  ut  the  PLO  has 
carried  out  a  terrorist  campaign  to  In- 
timidate Palestinians. 

Sartawl  said  that  the  :  >LO  recognized 
"Israelis'  right  to  exist."  E  ut  this  sounded 
like  the  Al  Fatah  spokesr  lan  was  merely 
saying  that  individual  ci;izens  now  liv- 
ing in  Israel  will  be  perm  itted  to  remain 
ahve,  not  that  the  countr;  ,  Israel,  will  be 
recognized. 

Both  Sartawl  and  Pelsd  emphasized 
that  no  Middle  East  peaqe  agreement  is 
possible  without  recognition  of  the  "Pal- 
estinian people."  Certainlv  no  reasonable 
person  would  argue  again  it  the  fact  that 
the  Palestinian  people  hvi  ig  in  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  have  an  important  role 
to  play  in  a  peace  agreenr  ent.  The  ques- 
tion is  really  whether  a  re\  olutionary  ter- 
rorist group  which  as  a  matter  of  tactics 
and  policy  consistently  commits  atroc- 
ities on  innocent  civilia:is — both  Arab 
and  Jewish — to  attain  itt  ends  is  to  be 
recognized  as  the  legltlmite  spokesman 
for  all  Palentinians.  In  ef  ect,  those  who 
proclaim  the  PLO  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative group  for  all  Pilestinians  un- 
dermine responsible  leaders  who  are  not 
terrorists  and  who  can  exi  ress  the  inter- 
ests and  grievances  of  the  r  people  with- 
out recourse  to  barbarisn  and  totali- 
tarianism. 

The  Western  constitutional  democra- 
cies are  under  a  sustained  attack  from 
Marxist-Leninist  totaliturians.  Many 
areas  of  the  Far  East  and  Africa  have 
fallen  to  dictatorship.  We  i  nust  not  aban- 
don the  Palestinian  Arabs  whether  they 
live  on  the  West  Bank,  in  .  Jordan  or  else- 
where, to  the  thugs  of  the  PLO. 


RATE  CONTROLS  KEE  '  OHIO  GAS 
UNDERGROU  TO 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRApISON,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  SDeaker,  I  have 
written  and  spoken  at  leng  th  of  the  need 
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to  deregulate  natural  gas  prices  in  order 
to  spur  production  to  meet  our  long- 
term  energy  needs.  In  my  work  on  this 
subject  I  have  come  across  an  article 
which  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
contention  that  price  controls  keep  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  ground.  Written  by  Philip 
Greer  and  Mynm  Kandel,  this  article 
depicts  graphically  the  impact  of  natural 
gas  price  controls  on  Ohio,  where  1.3 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  await  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  authors,  the  eco- 
nomics of  administered  price  controls 
militates  against  development. 

I  believe  this  article  clearly  lays  out 
the  overwhelming  argument  for  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  prices.  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  before  we 
consider  any  comprehensive  energy 
policy: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Feb.  10,  1977) 
Rate  Contbols  Keep  Ohio  Gas  Underground 
(By  PhlUp  Greer  and  Myrun  Kandel) 
There's  an  Ironic  twist  to  the  physical  and 
economic  suffering  brought  on  by  the  big 
freeze.  WhUe  above  ground,  factories  have 
been  closed,  schools  shut  and  stringent  con- 
servation measures  put  into  effect  to  stretch 
out  dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas,  under 
that  same  ground.  In  some  places,  there's 
enough  gas  to  keep  everyone  warm  and 
working. 

The  problem  Is  that  under  the  present 
price  structure  for  natural  gas,  It's  not  prof- 
itable enough  to  get  It  out. 

The  Ohio-Pennsylvania- West  Virginia  tri- 
angle, according  to  oU  and  gas  experts,  Is  one 
of  the  best  gas-drlUing  areas  in  the  country. 
On  a  national  average,  about  90  percent  of 
the  wells  drilled  In  the  United  States  turn 
out  to  be  dry,  they  said.  But  In  that  triangle 
the  figures  are  reversed — about  90  percent 
bring  In  producing  wells. 

What's  more,  gas  wells  In  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Louisiana  can  go  down  more  than  15.000 
feet  through  hard  rock  before  they  reath 
gas.  while  those  In  Ohio  have  produced  at 
2000  to  3000  feet. 

Ohio  has  1.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proven 
gas  reserves.  But  estimates  put  the  total  of 
"probable"  and  "undiscovered"  reserves  at 
an  additional  1.8  trillion  cubic  feet.  That's 
only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  with 
the  total  U.S.  proven  reserves  of  705  trillion 
cubic  feet,  but  it's  located  In  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  Industrial  states. 

Victor  D.  Alhadeff,  chairman  of  ENI  Corp. 
In  Seattle,  a  major  bankroUer  of  independent 
oil  and  gas  drillers,  said  wells  can  be  drilled 
In  Ohio  In  as  little  as  eight  days.  In  contrast, 
he  said,  a  recently-completed  well  In  Louisi- 
ana took  seven  months  to  drill.  "It's  like 
the  difference  between  putting  up  a  one- 
family  hoxise  and  a  40-story  office  building." 
he  observed.  However,  the  accessibility  of 
gas  in  Ohio  and  the  high  success  rate  of  wells 
drilled  there  aren't  enough  to  stimulate 
widespread  drilling.  The  main  barrier,  oil 
and  gas  men  contend.  Is  the  federal  ceiling 
of  $1.42  per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  interstate 
sales. 

In  most  producing  states,  the  federal  price 
celling  doesn't  apply  to  natural  gas  sold 
within  the  state  where  It's  produced.  But  In 
Ohio,  according  to  Alhadeff.  that  doesn't 
work.  "The  majority  of  the  acreage  is  owned 
by  utilities,  and  they  have  to  abide  by  the 
celUng  even  if  they  sell  within  the  states,"  he 
explained. 

"As  a  practical  matter,  it's  one  of  the  most 
exciting  areas  in  the  country,"  Alhadeff  said. 
"There's  enough  gas  there  to  more  than  off- 
set the  shortages  they  have  now." 

Still,  he  added,  of  the  more  than  $42  mll- 
Uon  his  company  put  into  drilling  programs 
last  year,  only  $2.5  million  went  to  Ohio.  "It's 
the  economics,"  he  said. 
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Frances  Wright,  former  president  of  east 
Ohio  Gas  Co.,  who  now  Is  a  consultant  at 
Prescott,  Ball  and  Turben,  a  Cleveland-based 
brokerage  house,  noted  that  the  production 
of  most  natxiral  gas  wells  drilled  in  Ohio  is 
sold  as  soon  as  they  come  in.  The  result,  he 
pointed  out.  is  that  most  of  the  gas  Is  com- 
mitted to  large  Industrial  users — Republic 
Steel,  General  Motors.  Ford  and  Jones  and 
Laughlln,  among  others. 

In  some  cases,  the  corporations  that  own 
the  land  arrange  for  outside  producers  to 
drill  the  wells,  with  the  provision  that  they 
have  first  call  on  the  gas  that's  produced. 

There  have  been  reports  that  producers  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  had  capped  their 
wells,  holding  the  gas  In  reserve  In  antici- 
pation of  higher  prices. 

"We  don't  have  a  situation  in  Ohio  where 
wells  are  capped,"  Wright  said.  "The  indi- 
vidual wells  are  so  small  that  the  producers 
have  to  start  getting  their  money  back  right 
away."  In  addition,  he  said,  some  fields  re- 
quire a  great  many  wells  to  be  drilled  for  full 
development.  In  Ashtabula  County  in  north- 
east Ohio,  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  had  to  drill 
nearly  70  wells  to  complete  a  field,  he  added. 

Wright  said  he  had  been  trying  to  find 
eight  million  cubic  feet  a  day  of  uncom- 
mitted production  for  a  client.  "I've  only 
been  able  to  find  three  million."  he  said.  'I 
doubt  there's  much  uncommitted  gas  in  th« 
state." 


AMYOTROPHIC  LATERAL 
SCLEROSIS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  a  resolution  to 
declare  a  "state  of  war"  against  the 
dreaded  disease,  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  This  resolution  is  a  simple 
statement  by  which  the  Congi-ess  would 
declare  its  resolve  to  combat  relentlessly 
this  killer  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
can men  and  women. 

ALS,  popularly  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's 
disease,  is  a  neurological  disorder  affect- 
ing adults,  generally  in  the  prime  of  life. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  degeneration  of 
motor  cells  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
This  degeneration  leads  rapidly  to  paral- 
ysis and  ultimately  death.  Over  10,000 
adults  are  stricken  with  ALS  each  year 
for  no  apparent  reason  and  with  no  real 
hope  for  recovery. 

Like  polio,  ALS  attacks  the  motor  cells 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Initially 
many  patients  show  problems  In  speech, 
swallowing,  and  chewing  while  others 
have  loss  of  strength  In  an  arm  or  leg. 
The  onset  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  after 
a  few  weeks  the  patient  is  struck  with 
violent  twitching  and  painful  cramps. 
Then  he  quickly  sinks  into  a  near  paraly- 
sis. 

Initial  diagnosis  is  quite  difficult  and 
often  confused  with  multiple  sclerosis. 
The  expected  lifespan  for  the  post-diag- 
nosis patient  is  a  disturbing  3  or  4  years. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  ALS  patients  are 
men  who  after  a  comparatively  Jllness- 
free  life  suddenly  are  left  useless  and 
unable  to  move  a  single  muscle. 

This  severe  paralysis  Is  responsible  for 
more  than  the  loss  of  one  man  or  woman. 
It  is  a  human  problem  of  staggering  mag- 
nitude. A  simple  calculation  will  demon- 
strate this  clearly.  There  are  at  least 
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10,000  new  ALS  cases  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  The  patient  Is  tsTJically  male, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  household  and  in 
most  cases  the  large  expenses  associated 
with  ALS  depletes  both  the  bank  account 
and  the  spirit  of  the  family.  Based  on  an 
average  income  of  only  $7,000  per  annum, 
an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  earning  power 
to  the  economy  is  at  least  $200  million  a 
year.  In  addition,  a  like  amount  in  Gov- 
ernment transfer  payments  for  welfare 
and  aid  for  dependent  children  realize  a 
net  loss  to  the  economy  of  $400  million. 
Clearly  a  cure  for  ALS  would  be  one  of 
the  great  milestones  in  medical  history. 
This  resolution  asks  for  no  money;  asks 
for  no  special  week,  day,  or  hour.  This 
resolution  simply  asks  the  Congress  to 
care. 


FEDERAL  AID  IN  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE RESTORATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
of  1937  and  provide  State  wildlife  agen- 
cies additional  funds  for  their  wildlife 
restoration  and  hunter  education  pro- 
grams. This  bill  was  reported  favorably 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  late  last  year.  A  rule  was 
granted,  but  the  House  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  proposal  be- 
fore adjournment  of  the  94th  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  an  11-percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  component  parts  of  hand- 
loaded  ammunition.  The  receipts  would 
be  added  to  others  in  the  Federal  aid  in 
wildlife  restoration  program  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects  and  hunter  education  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can  the  Federal  aid  in  wild- 
life restoration  and  the  effect  my  bill 
would  have  on  it. 

That  program  was  initiated  in  1937  at 
the  request  of  sportsmen,  conservation- 
ists, State  wildlife  agencies,  and  the 
sporting  firearms  industry.  It  has  been 
funded  since  that  time  by  an  11 -percent 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  sporting 
firearms  and  factory-made  ammunition. 
The  tax  is  collected  at  the  factory,  but  it 
is  paid  by  sportsmen.  The  program  is  not 
supported  at  all  by  general  tax  revenues. 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  even 
retains  enough  of  the  receipts  to  pay 
Pederail  administrative  costs.  The  act 
provides  for  that.  The  remainder  is  di- 
vided among  State  wildlife  agencies  to 
pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  for  wildlife 
projects  approved  by  the  service.  The 
State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  provide 
25  percent  of  the  funding.  All  the  money 
from  the  sporting  arms  and  factory- 
made  ammunition  tax  is  invested  in  wild- 
life restoration.  As  of  December  31,  1975. 
that  source  had  provided  $670  million 
solely  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  program 
are    without    parallel    worldwide.    The 
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states  have  purchased  more  than  3.2  mil- 
lion acres  for  wildlife.  In  addition,  51 
million  more  acres  have  been  placed 
under  State  wildlife  department  manage- 
ment through  long-term  leasing  agree- 
ments. Totally,  more  than  54  million 
acres,  an  area  larger  than  the  six  New 
England  States,  Maryland,  and  Hawaii 
combined,  have  been  reserved  primarily 
for  wildlife.  Additionally,  a  wealth  of 
valuable  research  important  to  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  has  been  and  still  is 
being  funded  by  that  program. 

In  1970,  Congress  bolstered  the  pro- 
gram by  redirecting  the  longstanding — 
since  1932 — 10-percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  handgims  from  general  re- 
ceipts to  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife  res- 
toration program.  Unlike  the  excise  tax 
on  sporting  firearms  and  factory-made 
ammunition,  which  must  be  used  only  for 
wildlife  purposes.  Congress  gave  the 
States  the  option  of  using  up  to  one -half 
of  their  apportionment  from  the  hand- 
gun tax  for  hunter  education  and  sup- 
porting shooting  ranges.  The  other  half 
is  for  wildlife  purposes.  That  was  done  in 
response  to  the  need  for  hunter  educa- 
tion programs  conducted  by  the  State 
agencies. 

Fifty  States  have  hunter  education 
programs.  In  25  of  those  States,  himter 
education  programs  are  mandatory  for 
all  first-time  hunters.  These  programs 
have  proven  very  successful  in  teaching 
safe  gun  handling  and  many  lives  have 
been  saved.  Safe  and  responsible  fire- 
arms use  is  only  a  part  of  the  program 
however.  Through  other  and  equally  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  program,  sports- 
men are  becoming  more  familiar  with 
complex  wildlife  laws  and  regulations 
and  the  need  for  such  rules.  Recreation- 
ist-landowner  relations  are  improving 
through  the  programs  teaching  respect 
for  private  and  public  property.  The  en- 
tii-e  science  of  wildlife  management  and 
the  sport  of  hunting  is  benefiting. 

Ranges  built  xmder  the  program  are 
used  to  support  the  entire  education  ef- 
fort and  to  provide  safe  public  facilities 
for  millions  of  skeet  and  trap  shooters. 
But  even  here  I  want  to  emphasize  tiiat 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  money  the 
division  between  education  and  ranges  is 
controlled  by  the  State  wildlife  agency. 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  a  bill  which 
imposed  an  11-percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  certain  items  of  archery 
equipment.  The  receipts  are  used  just 
like  those  from  handguns. 

For  those  interested,  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  Federal  aid  in  wildlife 
restoration  program  and  its  accomplish- 
ments can  be  found  in  a  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  publication  entitled  "Thirty- 
Five  Years  of  Shared  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment," released  in  1974. 

My  bill  would  add  the  remaining  logi- 
cal items  of  sporting  equipment  to  those 
already  being  taxed  for  wildlife  and 
hunter  education  purposes.  It  would  es- 
tablish an  11 -percent  excise  tax  on  com- 
ponent parts  of  handloaded  ammunition. 
It  would  direct  that  one-half  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  that  source  and  one-half  of 
those  received  from  the  taxes  on  hand- 
guns and  archery  equipment  be  used  for 
hunter  education  and  shooting  range 
purposes.  The  remaining  50  percent 
would  be  used  for  wildlife  purposes. 
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It  has  been  estimated  by  members  of 
the  components  industry  that  at  least  $6 
million  would  be  collected  annually 
through  this  new  tax.  Other  than  adding 
this  new  money,  the  only  significant 
change  that  my  bill  would  make  in  pres- 
ent law  is  to  mandate  that  a  full  50  per- 
cent of  the  tax  receipts  from  handguns, 
archery  equipment,  and  component 
parts — not  sporting  arms  and  factory- 
made  ammunition — be  used  temporarily 
by  the  States  for  hunter  education  pur- 
poses. This  was  done  to  accommodate 
purchasers  of  handguns,  archery  equip- 
ment, and  component  parts,  who  are 
largely  target  shooters  and  not  hunters, 
and  to  encourage  State  agencies  to  im- 
prove their  hunter  education  programs. 
Both  the  components  purchasers  and 
State  agencies  support  this  provision. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
hunter  education  is  a  socially  desirable 
objective.  In  time.  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  its  good  results  will  equal  those 
of  automobile  driver  education  now  In  so 
many  high  school  programs. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage mandating  that  a  full  50  percent  of 
the  tax  receipts  from  handguns,  archery 
equipment,  and  component  parts  be  used 
for  hunter  education  programs  would 
not  reduce  the  total  amount  of  money 
available  for  wildlife  restoration  projects. 
It  would,  in  fact,  provide  much  additional 
funding  for  wildlife  restoration  in  the 
long  run. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  $11.8  million  in  handgun 
and  archery  gear  taxes  were  distributed 
to  the  States  last  year.  The  States  used 
$8.3  million  of  that  for  wildlife  and  $3.5 
million  for  expanding  hunter  education 
programs.  The  percentage  of  available 
funds  used  for  hunter  education  has 
risen  steadily  since  1970. 

If  my  bill  had  been  in  efifect  last  year, 
the  total  receipts  from  the  three  sources 
would  have  been  about  $17.8  million.  The 
States  would  have  received  $8.9  million 
for  wildlife — $600,000  more  than  they 
did — and  $8.9  million  for  hunter  educa- 
tion and  ranges — $5.4  million  more  than 
they  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  States  are  in  dire 
need  of  additional  funding  to  continue 
and  improve  their  wildlife  restoration 
work  and  to  upgrade  their  hunter  educa- 
tion programs.  Inflation  takes  its  toll 
annually.  The  agencies  are  saddled  con- 
tinually with  more  and  more  responsi- 
bilities. Wildlife  management  needs  grow 
as  human  population  and  associated  de- 
velopment increase.  And  education  needs 
intensify  as  the  number  of  hunters  and 
other  wildlife  users  multiply. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  takes 
all  these  things  Into  consideration.  It 
would  greatly  increase  the  money  avail- 
able for  hunter  education  and  target 
range  programs.  It  also  would  increase 
the  overall  funding  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion efforts.  And  in  the  long  run,  it  would 
add  larger  and  larger  amounts  to  those 
wildlife  programs.  One  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  income  from  the  tax 
will  increase  each  year.  Another  is  be- 
cause the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  realizes  that  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  the  handgun, 
archery    equipment,    and    ammunition 
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component  taxes  be  used 
cation  and  target  ranges 
for  hunter  education  proi  ;ranis 
provide  more  fimds  than 
for  those  purposes  in  f u  ure 
sequently,  it  has  committed 
view  of  the  program  in 
idea  of  removing  the  mahdatory 
cent  language  if  the  Statt  s 
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report  on  the  bill  last  ye  ar 
the  wishes  of  the  purchasers 
nent  parts,  who  would  b« 
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I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
promise  for  all  interestfed 
skeet,   trap,   and   targe 
would  pay  the  tax  supp  )r 
of  the  50  State  wildlife 
rare  that  Congress  receives 
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except  Mikhail  who  was  turned  down  on 
grounds  of  "security,"  even  though  he  held 
no  sensitive  position,  either  in  civilian  or 
army  life.  At  the  time  the  family  was  as- 
sured that  Mikhail  would  be  allowed  to  join 
them  "soon."  Since  then,  his  five-year  wait 
for  army  clearance  passed  in  197^,  and  still 
he  has  been  repeatedly  refused  an  emigration 
permit.  He  has  been  subject  to  government 
harassment  and   intimidation. 

In  hopeless  desperation,  Mikhail  is  now 
resorting  to  a  hunger  strike  which  will  begin 
Thursday,  February  17.  His  entire  family  is 
supporting  him  by  conducting  a  hunger 
strike  during  the  same  time  at  the  Western 
Wall  in  Jerusalem. 

Mikhail  Mager  has  been  adopted  by  our 
Synagogue  and  our  members  feel  a  strong 
kinship  with  him.  His  young  wife  has  ad- 
dressed our  Congregation  during  her  visit 
in  this  country  and  many  of  our  members 
have  been  in  contact  with  him  by  mall  and 
phone,  whenever  possible. 

Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek  and  all  the 
citizens  of  this  community  unite  In  escpress- 
ing  their  determination  that  Mikhail  Mager 
be  permitted  to  Join  his  family,  as  he  has 
been  promised.  The  most  basic  human  rights 
of  this  young  man  are  being  abused  by  this 
cruel  separation,  and  we  wish  to  enlist  our 
government's  support  for  him. 

We  ask  that  the  Soviet  authorities  honor 
the  fundamental  principles  of  human  de- 
cency, which  are  the  very  basis  of  interna- 
tional accord.  We  hereby  request  that  you 
forward  our  deep  concern  for  Mikhail  and 
our  continuing  solidarity  with  him  to  our 
State  Department,  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington.  The  Soviet  author- 
ities should  be  reminded  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  human  rights  under  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  We  believe  that  the  fulfillment 
of  those  responsibilities  Is  the  indispenslble 
condition  for  an  enduring  understanding 
between  the  American  and  Soviet  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Irwin  Groner, 
Harold  Berry, 

President. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador in  an  effort  to  assist  Mikhail 
Mager.  His  struggle  for  personal  free- 
dom is  truly  representative  of  the  strug- 
gle of  thousands  of  other  refusniks  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 


BUDGET  CONTROL 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

of  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  believe  we  should  reflect  on  what  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  did  not  do.  It  did  not  provide  any 
appropriate  sense  of  fiscal  discipline  to 
the  Congress  or  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  certainly  have  not  been  con- 
trolling the  budget.  It  is  out  of  control. 

Last  September  we  adopted  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  the  1977  fiscal  year. 
It  estabhshed  a  ceiling  on  outlays  of 
$413.1  billion,  estimated  that  this  would 
require  deficit  spending  of  $50.6  billion, 
and  projected  the  national  debt  at  $700 
billion. 

But  this  is  the  world  of  the  pork  barrel 
and  the  dole,  so  here  we  are  with  a  third 
budget   resolution  for  fiscal   1977   that 
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raises  the  ceiling  on  outlays  to  $418.8 
billion,  increases  the  deficit  to  $70.3  bil- 
lion, and  projects  the  national  debt  at 
$720.5  billion.  This  resolution  is  designed 
to  accommodate  an  "economic  stimulus" 
program  of  higher  spending  and  lower 
revenues,  and  I  fully  expect  that  we  will 
face  a  fourth  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
1977. 

The  stimulus  provided  by  the  third 
budget  resolution  is  likely  to  be  infla- 
tionary because:  First,  it  comes  at  a  time 
of  general  economic  advancement;  and, 
second,  it  swells  a  deficit  that  was  al- 
ready outrageously  large.  I  believe  we 
should  be  very  wary  of  the  cumulative 
effects  of  deficits  that  amount  to  $45  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975,  $66  billion  for  fiscal 
1976,  and  now  an  estimated  $70.3  billion 
for  fiscal  1977. 

I  believe  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Congress  are  devoting  excessive 
amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  analyzing 
economic  data  from  the  last  month  or 
the  last  quarter.  We  should  address  our- 
selves to  the  trend  of  years,  because  the 
effects  of  what  we  do  today  will  last  for 
years. 

Instead,  we  find  ourselves  attempting 
to  fine-tune  the  economy,  breathlessly 
awaiting  the  latest  reports  of  economic 
indicators,  asking  questions  such  as  how 
much  stimulus  is  enough,  and  how  much 
can  we  provide  without  igniting  inflation, 
and  what  can  we  do  about  an  act  of 
God  that  caused  a  2-month  deep  freeze. 
If  we  continue  with  this  exercise,  we  will 
be  back  here  with  a  new  budget  for  ever>- 
quarter  of  the  year,  with  all  the  usual 
excuses  for  increasing  spending  every 
time.  It  is  the  wrong  approach. 

There  is  no  way  to  flne-tune  an  econ- 
omy which  reacts  to  millions  of  de- 
cisions made  independently  of  Govern- 
ment by  consumers,  workers,  and  busi- 
nessmen. However,  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  longer-range  trends  of  the 
economy. 

The  trend  that  we  have  experienced 
in  recent  years  is  the  rapid  growth  of 
Government  and  the  slowing  of  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  The  huge 
and  increasing  Government  drain  on 
earnings  and  capital,  and  the  inflation- 
ary folly  that  we  can  achieve  prosperity 
with  massive  public  debt,  are  the  prime 
causes  of  our  economic  ills. 

As  Government  takes  more  resouixes, 
less  is  available  for  the  private,  produc- 
tive sector  of  the  economy  and  less 
wealth  is  created  to  sustain  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Government  cannot  spend 
us  to  prosperity  because  more  Govern- 
ment means  less  production,  and  more 
Government  handouts  without  increas- 
ing production  is  a  sure  road  to  inflation. 

The  proposed  stimulus  package  au- 
thorized by  the  third  budget  resolution  is 
a  gimmicky  and  quick-fix  kind  of  thing 
that  offers  us  no  promise  of  durable,  real 
economic  growth.  One  can  only  hope 
that  it  is  modest  enough  to  avoid  serious 
harm  to  the  economy. 

If  the  Congress  is  really  interested  in 
promoting  sustained  economic  expansion 
that  is  healthy  and  noninfiationary,  then 
it  will  enact  permanent,  across-the- 
board  tax  reductions  matched  by  cuts  in 
Federal  spending. 
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This  would  be  the  best  way  to  increase 
spendable  income,  stimulate  production 
by  increasing  the  rewards  of  investment 
and  work,  and  provide  new  jobs  by  stim- 
ulating investment. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BEN  COBER 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
northern  California  recently  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  citizens  when  Mr. 
Ben  Cober  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84. 
Ben  Cober  was  one  of  the  last  of  a 
vanishing  breed — the  self-made  man  who 
started  to  work  at  an  early  age  to  help 
his  family,  and  continued  working  long 
and  hard  in  a  very  successful  journalistic 
career  culminating  as  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  one  of 
northern  California's  outstanding  news- 
papers. 

In  addition  to  his  journalistic  en- 
deavors, Ben  had  an  exceptionally  wide 
range  of  interests  and  was  very  active 
in  civic  and  community  affairs.  He  sin- 
cerely liked  and  enjoyed  people  and  had 
a  zest  for  living. 

I  enjoyed  the  personal  privilege  of 
working  very  closely  with  Ben  Cober  in 
projects  and  programs  promoted  by  the 
Redwood  Empire  Association.  Also,  he 
was  extraordinary  in  his  efforts  to  give 
me  advice  and  counsel  on  congressional 
matters.  But,  above  all.  Pen  Cober  was  a 
champion  for  the  people  of  Ukiah  and 
Mendocino  County.  He  stood  tall  in  the 
forest  of  big  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
man.  I  take  great  pride  in  claiming  Ben 
Cober  as  a  close  personal  friend.  We  shall 
all  miss  him  very  much. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  the  Redwood  Empire  is  reflected  in 
the  following  two  newspaper  articles, 
which  indicate  the  deep  loss  felt  by  his 
fellow  citizens: 

Journal   Publisher   Emeritus   Stroke   Vic- 
tim— Ben  Cober  Writes  "30"  to  Career 
Ben  A.  Cober,  publisher  emeritus  of  the 
Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  wrote  "30"  to  his  long 
career  as  a  newspaperman  Sunday. 

Memorial  services  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  had  been  a  guiding  influence  in  Ukiah 
social,  political,  civic  and  business  aJTairs 
for  close  to  50  years  will  be  held  Wednesday 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Ukiah  Methodist  Church. 

Ben  Cober,  who  was  born  Benjamin  Alstot 
Cober  on  Dec.  4,  1892  at  Ogden,  Utah,  was 
84  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  here 
in  the  community  to  which  he  had  devoted 
more  than  half  his  life.  Although  he  had 
been  in  failing  health  the  past  few  years,  the 
end  came  quickly  with  a  sudden  stroke  at 
his  Burke  Hill  residence  Sunday  morning. 
He  was  taken  immediately  by  ambulance  to 
Hillside  Hospital  but  was  pronounced  dead 
on  arrival. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Qafke  of  the  Ukiah  Meth- 
odist Church,  of  which  Mr.  Cober  had  been 
a  member  from  his  first  days  here,  will  offi- 
ciate at  the  services  in  conjunction  with 
Uklah's  Masoric  lodge  and  burial  will  be  In 
Ukiah  Cemetery.  Zimmerman  Mortuary  Is  In 
charge  of  arrangements. 

His  widow.  Mrs.  Daisy  Cober,  has  requested 
that  any  contributions  be  made  to  the 
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Shrlner's  Crippled  Children's  Fund,  as  this 
was  one  of  her  husband's  special  Interests. 
Nelmes  Smith,  retired  manager  of  the  Ukiah 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  Cober  family,  will  accept 
remembrances  in  his  friend's  name  at  the 
Smith's  home,  426  W.  Church  Street. 

Ben  Cober  was  a  big  man,  not  only  in 
size —  family  records  show  that  he  weighed 
12  pounds  at  birth  and  stood  six  feet  tall  In 
his  prime — but  in  the  breadth  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  his  chosen  field  and 
his  love  of  the  good  life.  He  was  always  a  par- 
ticipator, never  a  spectator. 

His  first  contact  with  the  newspaper  world 
was  as  a  child,  selling  newspapers  in  Ogden 
to  help  his  widowed  mother  keep  the  family 
together.  He  then  became  a  messenger  boy 
for  Western  Union,  learned  telegraphy  and  at 
the  age  of  18  became  the  agent-telegrapher 
for  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Island 
Park.  Idaho  and.  a  short  time  later,  also  took 
on  the  Job  of  postmaster.  His  "spare,"  time 
was  devoted  to  fishing,  organizing  his  own 
orchestra  In  which  he  played  saxophone, 
mandolin  and  mandola,  and  correspondence 
courses  in  bookkeeping.  In  later  years,  he 
become  an  ardent  golfer. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  35  that  he  em- 
barked on  what  was  to  become  his  life's  work. 
He  bought  the  Mill  City  Logue  in  Mill  City, 
Oregon,  on  Dec.  6,  1927.  sold  It  the  following 
August  and  came  to  Ukiah  where  he  bought 
a  half-interest  in  the  Redwood  Journal  from 
Sam  Ray  Sr.  The  first  issue  of  the  Journal 
under  the  new  ownership  was  published  Sept. 
3.  1929.  and,  in  February,  1931,  Ben  Cober 
became  full  owner  of  the  Journal,  which  was 
then  a  weekly.  It  later  changed  to  a  semi- 
weekly  and  then  to  a  dally. 

In  the  Interim,  he  purchased  the  Ukiah 
Dispatch  Democrat,  an  opposition  weekly 
established  in  1870 — the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Mendocino  County — and  published  both 
papers  from  the  Redwood  Journal's  Main  and 
Standley  Street  plant.  He  later  bought  the 
Sebastopol  Times,  commuting  there  twice 
weekly  before  he  sold  that  paper  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  Ukiah  publication 
which,  when  It  went  dally  in  1954,  was  re- 
named the  Ukiah  Dally  Journal. 

In  later  years  he  acquired  the  WiUlts  paper 
and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Robert 
Gerber,  publisher  of  the  Ukiah  News,  a 
weekly.  In  mid-1968  he  decided  It  was  time 
to  relax  and  sold  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Willits  News  to  the  present  ownership,  re- 
maining as  publisher  emeritus  until  his 
death. 

This  man,  whose  coverage  of  the  news 
ranged  from  Charles  Lindbergh's  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  to  man's  landing  on  the 
moon,  managed  to  pack  a  lot  of  living  into  his 
84  years.  He  was  a  past  president  of  Ukiah 
Rotary,  member  of  the  state,  county  and  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  director  of  the 
Ukiah  Chamber,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Ukiah  Elks  lodge  which  he  helped  organize 
here  and  served  two  terms  as  exalted  ruler, 
past  president  of  the  Redwood  Empire  As- 
sociation, past  Republican  Central  commit- 
teeman, a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
Club,  the  Conunonwealth  Club,  the  Playboy 
Club,  the  Navy  League,  a  Mendocino  County 
deputy  sheriff,  former  Mendocino  State  Hos- 
pital trustee,  member  of  the  American  Legion 
and,  as  publisher  of  the  Dally  Journal,  a 
member  of  the  100  Year  Club  which  consists 
of  newspapers  which  have  been  In  publication 
for  the  past   100  years. 

An  active  Mason,  Mr.  Cober  was  a  past 
master  of  the  Mill  City.  Ore.  Masonic  lodge, 
charter  member  of  the  Marilyn  chapter.  No. 
145,  Eastern  Star.  Mill  City,  was  voted  Into 
the  Ukiah  lodge  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  and 
given  the  Master  Mark  (First  Degree)  and 
went  from  the  Royal  Arch  to  Commandery 
( 32nd  Degree ) ;  thence  Initiated  Into  the 
Shrine  at  Oakland. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  in  the  service 
as  a  radio  operator  In  a  field  signal  battalion 
and  in  World  War  II  he  served  as  chairman 
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of  the  county  and  city  public  Information 
committee. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  wife,  include 
Muriel  Andrews,  a  niece  from  West  Los  An- 
geles; his  great  nephew,  Doug  Andrews  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  a  step-daughter,  Marilyn 
Cowan  of  Ukiah. 


Ben  Cober,  Retired  Ukiah  Publisher, 
Dies   Sunday   Following   Stroke 

Ben  A.  Cober,  84,  retired  publisher  of  the 
Ukiah  Daily  Journal  and  past  president  of 
the  Redwood  Empire  Assocation,  died  Sun- 
day following  a  stroke  in  a  rest  home  on  the 
Mendocino  coast.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Daisy,  a  former  deputy  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Lake  County,  whom  he 
married  in  1963  after  the  death  of  his  long- 
time   wife    and    business    associate. 

Cober  was  a  native  of  Ogden.  Utah.  In  1892, 
and  except  for  World  War  I  signal  corps 
service,  he  was  a  railway  telegrapher  and 
station  agent  for  both  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads.  At  Mill  City, 
Oregon,  he  had  also  branched  out  as  a  news- 
paperman, running  a  small  weekly  paper,  as 
well  as  corresponding  for  the  Salem  Capital- 
Journal  and  serving  as  postmaster. 

Late  in  1927  he  bought  a  half  Interest  In 
the  then  weekly  Redwood  Journal  In  Ukiah. 
Subsequently,  he  bought  out  his  partner  and 
then  purchased  the  Democrat-Dispatch  from 
the  Thurstons.  followed  by  the  Ukiah 
Republican-Press  In  1950,  out  of  which  h* 
went  dally  in  1951-52. 

Cober  was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  a  Shrlner, 
and  an  avid  traveler — by  rail,  air  and  high- 
way. Individually  or  in  groups.  Until  ill 
health  overtook  him.  ten  years  ago,  he  was  a 
bon  vlvant  of  the  first  order  and  one  never 
knew  what  day  or  what  hour  he  would  arrive 
in  Fortuna  or  Eureka  for  a  Jolly  visit,  always 
with  his  cameras  and  a  storehouse  of  wild 
and  funny  stories. 

Funeral  services  took  place  Wednesday 
from  the  Ukiah  Methodist  Church,  the  same 
edifice  from  which  Ben  and  Daisy  were  mar- 
ried in  1963.  The  services  were  concluded,  we 
thought,  when  the  minister  dashed  down 
the  aisle  to  ask  the  happy  couple  to  do  It 
over  again.  The  Journal's  society  editor  had 
a  breakdown  with  her  camera  and  had 
missed  the  picture.  Ben  had  one  around  his 
neck  and  loaned  the  distraught  gal  his  own 
camera  to  do  the  Job. 

That  day  was  also  Ben  Cober's  birthday 
and  he  couldn't  leave  on  his  wedding  trip 
until  another  ceremony  at  midnight,  the 
passing  of  the  holy  grail  to  the  Forest  Lodge 
bar  owner  who  became  the  same  age  at  mid- 
night. All  of  this  was  accompanied  on  a 
violin  by  an  ex-heavyweight  wrestler  who 
doubled  as  a  bartender.  This  made  It  very 
difficult  to  drive  home  to  Fortuna. 


ARE  THE  COURTS  GOING  TOO  PAR? 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1977 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  awareness  among  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public  that  the  Fed- 
eral executive  branch  is  not  the  only  in- 
stitution of  Government  that  has  stead- 
ily taken  unto  itself  new  powers  and  au- 
thorities in  recent  years.  A  writer  for 
the  National  Observer  recently  noted 
that- 
Political  commentators  have  bored  us  for 
years  with  talk  of  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
of  our  government,  but  the  real  power  grab 
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terminate,  as  to  pass  the  problem  to  the 
courts.  They  then  have  to  deal  with  the  in- 
evitable litigation  to  determine  the  "Intent 
of  Congress."  which.  In  such  statutes,  is  of 
course  nonexistent. 

If  some  such  developments  result  from 
legislative  or  even  bureaucratic  activity  (in- 
terpretation of  regulations,  for  example), 
then  It  is  natural  to  see  the  expansion  of 
judicial  activity  as  a  mere  concomitant  of  the 
growth  of  the  welfare  state.  As  governmental 
activity  in  general  expands,  so  will  Judicial 
activity. 

But  that  Is  not  all  that  Is  Involved.  Much 
Judicial  activity  has  occurred  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy, 
and  sometimes  quite  contrary  to  their  an- 
nounced policies.  The  very  Idea  Is  sometimes 
to  handle  a  problem  unsatisfactorily  resolved 
by  another  branch  of  government.  In  areas 
far  from  traditional  development  by  case  law, 
Indeed  in  areas  often  covered  densely  by 
statutes  and  regulations,  the  courts  have  now 
seized  the  initiative  in  lawmaking.  In  such 
areas,  the  conventional  formulation  of  the 
judicial  role  has  It  that  courts  are  to  "legis- 
late" only  Interstltlally.  With  the  Important 
exception  of  judicial  decisions  holding  legis- 
lative or  executive  action  unconstitutional, 
this  conventional  formulation  of  what  used 
to  be  the  judicial  role  is  probably  not  far 
from  what  Judges  did  in  fact  do.  It  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  formulation. 

What  the  courts  demand  in  such  cases,  by 
way  of  remedy,  also  tends  to  be  different. 
Even  building  programs  have  been  ordered  by 
courts,  and  the  character  of  some  judicial 
decrees  has  made  them,  de  facto,  exercises  of 
the  appropriation  power.  A  district  court 
order  rendered  in  Alabama  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  state's  annual  expenditure  on 
mental  institutions  from  $14  million  before 
suit  was  filed  in  1971  to  $58  million  In  1973, 
a  year  after  the  decree  was  rendered.  Deci- 
sions expanding  welfare  eligibility  or  order- 
ing special  education  for  disturbed,  retarded, 
or  hyperactive  pupils  have  had  similar  budg- 
etary effects.  "For  example.  It  is  estimated 
that  federal  court  decisions  striking  down 
various  state  restrictions  on  welfare  pay- 
ments, like  residency  requirements,  made  an 
additional  100,000  people  eligible  for  as- 
sistance."* It  is  no  longer  even  approxi- 
mately accurate  to  say  that  courts  exercise 
only  a  veto.  What  is  asked  and  what  Is 
awarded  is  often  the  doing  of  something,  not 
just  the  stopping  of  something. 

To  be  sure,  courts  have  always  had  some 
say  in  the  way  public  funds  were  spent.  How 
else  could  they  award  damages  against  the 
government?  But  even  in  the  aggregate,  de- 
cisions ordering  a  municipality  to  pay  for  an 
Injury  sustained  by  someone  who  trips  over 
a  loose  manhole  cover  are  not  generally  im- 
portant enough  to  Influence  the  setting  of 
public  priorities.  The  recent  decisions  that 
require  spending  to  achieve  compliance  with 
a  newly  articulated  policy  are  something  else 
again. 

It  is  also  true  that  both  affirmative  and 
negative  relief  (orders  to  do  something  and 
orders  to  stop  doing  something)  have  a  long 
history  in  English  equity  jurisprudence.  The 
hoary  remedies  of  mandamus  and  specific 
performance  both  require  affirmative  ac- 
tion— but  action  of  a  very  circumscribed, 
precise  sort,  the  limits  of  which  are  known 
In  advance  of  the  decree.  Mandamus  tradi- 
tionally compels  performance  of  an  official 
duty  of  a  clear  and  usually  trivial  sort:  gen- 
erally, compliance  Is  measured  by  perform- 
ance of  one  or  two  simple  acts.  Specific  per- 
formance compels  compliance  with  certain 
kinds  of  contractual  obligation,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  obligation  spelled  out  in  the 
contract.  But  specific  performance  is  not 
traditionally  awarded  to  compel  performance 
of  a  contract  for  personal  services,  one  sig- 
nificant reason  being  that  the  courts  would 
then  find  themselves  deep  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  a  continuing  relationship,  perhaps 
a  whole  business  enterprise. 

Again,  therefore,  compelling  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  affirmative  acts  is  nothing 
new  In  principle,  but  It  is  new  in  degree.  The 
decree  of  a  federal  district  judge  ordering 
mental  hospitals  to  adhere  to  some  eighty- 
four  minimum  standards  of  care  and  treat- 
ment represents  an  extreme  in  specificity,  but 
it  l.<5  representative  of  the  trend  toward  de- 
manding performance  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  one  or  two  simple  acts  but  In  a 
whole  course  of  conduct,  performance  that 
tends  to  be  open-ended  in  time  and  even  in 
the  identity  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  per- 
formance will  be  owed.  Remedies  like  these 
are  reminiscent  of  the  kinds  of  programs 
adopted  by  legislatures  and  executives.  If 
they  are  to  be  translated  Into  action,  reme- 
dies of  this  kind  often  require  the  same  kinds 
of  supervision  as  other  government  programs 
do. 

This  leads  to  still  another  difference  in 
degree  between  adjudication  as  it  once  was 
and  as  It  now  is.  Litigation  is  now  more  ex- 
plicitly problem-solving  than  grievance-an- 
swering. The  Individual  litigant,  though  still 
necessary,  has  tended  to  fade  a  bit  Into  the 
background.  Courts  sometimes  take  off  from 
the  individual  cases  before  them  to  the  more 
general  problem  the  cases  call  up,  and  in- 
deed they  may  assume — dubiously — that  the 
litigants  before  them  typify  the  problem. 

Once  again,  of  course,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
fabricate  an  idealized  Judicial  past  that  con- 
signed judges  merely  to  resolving  Individual 
disputes.  It  has  net  been  that  way.  In  artic- 
ulating the  law  of  negligence  from  one  case 
to  the  next,  judges  have  tried  to  lay  down  a 
standard  of  care  calculated  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  personal  Injury  and  property 
damage  without  unduly  raising  the  expense 
of  doing  so.  Many  other  conunon-law  rules 
could  be  described  in  similar  terms,  as  much 
efforts  to  frame  behavioral  standards  as  to 
apply  them.  Some  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  faced  by  common-law  judges  have 
arisen  In  cases  that  present  the  judges  with 
an  Inescapable  choice  between  doing  Justice 
in  the  Individual  case  and  doing  justice  In 
general. 

For  all  that,  however,  the  individual  and 
his  case  remained  indispensable.  Courts  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Interplay  between 
the  facts  of  the  individual  case  and  the  facts 
of  the  class  of  cases  they  projected  from  It. 
Without  the  particular  case,  the  task  of 
framing  standards  was  devoid  of  meaning.  It 
is  inconceivable,  for  example,  that  even  a 
great.  Innovative  common-law  court  like  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  early  in  this  cen- 
tury would  have  countenanced  deciding  a 
case  that  had  become  moot.  That  some  is.'?ues 
might  forever  escape  judicial  scrutiny  be- 
cause of  the  doctrine  that  a  moot  case  is  not 
a  case  at  all  would  have  struck  even  bold 
Judges  of  a  few  decades  ago  as  entirely 
natural. 

Today  it  is  repellent  to  many  judges.  For 
the  view  has  gained  ground  that  the  judicial 
power  is.  by  and  large,  coterminous  with  the 
governmental  power.  One  test  of  this  is  the 
withering  of  the  mootness  doctrine  in  the 
federal  courts.  The  old  prohibition  on  the 
decision  of  moot  cases  is  now  so  riddled  with 
exceptions  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion whether  to  hear  a  moot  case.  The 
argument  for  deciding  a  case  that  has  be- 
come moot  is  often  the  distinctly  recent  one 
that  there  is  a  public  interest  in  the  judicial 
resolution  of  important  issues.  In  contrast, 
the  earlier  view  was  that  there  was  a  public 
interest  in  avoiding  litigation.  By  the  same 
token,  dismissal  for  mootness  has  become  a 
practice  reserved  for  invocation  when  it  is 
unimportant,  inconvenient,  or  impolitic  to 
decide  the  issues  a  case  raises. 

What  this  shift  signifies  is  the  increasing 
subordination  of  the  individual  case  in  Judi- 
cial policymaking,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
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Judicial  responsibility  more  nearly  to  overlap 
the  responsibilities  of  other  governmental  in- 
stitutions. The  individual  case  and  Its  pe- 
culiar facts  have  on  occasion  become  mere 
vehicles  for  an  exposition  of  more  general 
policy  problems.  Consequently,  somewhat 
less  care  can  be  devoted,  by  lawyers  and 
judges  alike,  to  the  appropriateness  of  partic- 
ular plaintiffs  and  to  the  details  of  their 
grievances. 

At  the  same  time,  the  courts  have  tended 
to  move  from  the  byways  onto  the  highways 
of  policy-making.  Alexander  M.  Blckel  has 
captured,  albeit  with  hyperbole,  the  thrust 
of  the  new  judicial  ventures  into  social 
policy.  "All  too  many  federal  judges,"  he  has 
written,  "have  been  induced  to  view  them- 
selves as  holding  roving  commissions  as  prob- 
lem solvers,  and  as  charged  with  a  duty  to  act 
when  majorltarian  institutions  do  not."  The 
hyperbole  is  itself  significant:  many  federal 
Judges  regard  themselves  as  holding  no  such 
commission,  yet  even  they  have  embarked  on 
"problem-solving"  ventures.  This  Is  the  sur- 
est sign  that  the  tendency  is  not  idosyncratic 
but  systemic :  it  transcends,  in  some  measure, 
individual  judicial  preference  and  calls  for 
systematic  explanation.  .  .  . 

The  appropriate  scope  of  judicial  power  in 
the  American  system  of  government  has  pe- 
riodically been  debated,  often  intensely.  For 
the  most  part,  what  has  been  challenged  has 
been  the  power  to  declare  legislative  and  sx- 
ecutlve  action  unconstitutional.  Accordingly, 
the  debate  has  been  cast  in  terms  of  legiti- 
macy. A  policy  accustomed  to  question  un- 
checked power  views  with  unease  judicial  au- 
thority to  strike  down  laws  enacted  by  demo- 
cratically elected  legislatures.  Where,  after 
all,  is  the  accountability  of  life-tenured 
Judges?  This  question  of  democratic  theory 
has  been  raised  Insistently,  especially  In 
times  of  constitutional  crisis,  notably  in  the 
1930's  and  again  in  the  1950's. 

The  last  word  has  not  been  heard  in  these 
debates,  and  it  will  not  soon  be  heard.  The 
structure  of  American  government  guaran- 
tees the  Issue  a  long  life.  But,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  debate  seems  to  have  waned  with 
the  growing  recognition  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  overstatement  In  the  case  against 
judicial  review.  The  courts  are  more  demo- 
cratically accountable,  through  a  variety  of 
formal  and  informal  mechanisms,  than  they 
have  been  accused  of  being.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  other  branches  are  in  many 
ways  less  democratically  accountable  than 
they  in  turn  were  said  to  be  by  those  who 
emphasized  the  special  disabilities  under 
which  Judges  labor.  Hence  the  many  aca- 
demic discussions  of  the  need  for  "represent- 
ative bureaucracy,"  for  a  less  insular  Presi- 
dency, and  for  reform  of  the  procedures  and 
devices  that  make  Congress  undemocratic 
Internally  and  unrepresentative  externally. 
(That  students  of  any  single  institution 
often  tend  to  see  that  Institution  as  the 
flawed  one  Is  a  useful  indication  of  the  lim- 
ited perspective  that  comes  from  single- 
minded  attention  to  any  one  institution.  It 
should  properly  make  us  chary  of  drawing 
Inferences  about  the  courts  without  an  insti- 
tutionally comparative  frame  of  reference.) 

As  the  debate  over  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  judicial  review  wanes,  there  Is  an- 
other set  of  Issues  In  the  offing.  It  relates  not 
to  legitimacy  but  to  capacity,  not  to  whether 
the  courts  should  perform  certain  tasks 
but  to  whether  they  can  perform  them 
competently. 

Of  course,  legitimacy  and  capacity  are  re- 
lated. A  court  wholly  without  capacity  may 
forfeit  its  claim  to  legitimacy.  A  court  wholly 
without  legitimacy  wUl  soon  suffer  from 
diminished  capacity.  The  cases  for  and 
against  Judicial  review  have  always  rested  in 
part  on  assessments  of  judicial  capacity:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  presumably  superior  abil- 
ity of  the  courts  "to  build  up  a  body  of 
coherent  and  intelligible  constitutional  prln- 
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clple";  on  the  other,  the  presumably  inferior 
ability  of  courts  to  make  the  political  Judg- 
ments on  which  exercises  of  the  power  of 
judicial  review  so  often  turn.  If  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  reflects  a  division  of  labor 
according  to  expertise,  then  relative  Institu- 
tional capacity  becomes  relevant  to  defining 
spheres  of  power  and  particular  exercises  of 
power. 

The  recent  developments  that  I  have  de- 
scribed necessarily  raise  the  previously  sub- 
sidiary Issue  of  capacity  to  a  more  prominent 
place.  Although  the  assumption  of  new  re- 
sponsibilities can,  as  I  have  observed,  be 
traced  to  exercises  of  the  traditional  power 
to  declare  laws  unconstitutional,  they  now 
transcend  that  power.  Traditional  Judicial 
review  meant  forbidding  action,  saying  "no" 
to  the  other  branches.  Now  the  Judicial  func- 
tion often  means  requiring  action,  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  foreclosing  an  alter- 
native and  choosing  one,  between  constrain- 
ing and  commanding.  Among  other  things, 
it  Is  this  difference,  and  the  problematic 
character  of  judicial  resources  to  manage  the 
task  of  commanding,  that  make  the  question 
of  capacity  so  important. 

Yet  judicial  intervention  in  matters  of  so- 
cial policy  has  greatly  Increased  and  will 
not  soon  decrease.  This  expansion  of  judicial 
responsibility  means,  first,  a  broadening  of 
the  sphere  of  judge-made  law.  Into  areas  that 
might  once  have  been  called  "social  welfare" 
and  were  not  considered  "legal"  at  all.  It 
also  means  an  expansion  of  the  scope  for 
Judicial  Initiative  within  these  areas.  Courts 
are  no  longer  as  confined  to  the  Interstices 
of  legislation  as  they  once  were — now  the 
statute  Is  often  a  mere  point  of  departure — 
and  they  are  no  longer  as  Inhibited  as  they 
once  were  from  delving  Into  supervisory  or 
administrative  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  remedies  they  award.  They  are  more 
often  found  requiring  detailed,  affirmative, 
and  specific  action  than  previously.  They  are 
less  constrained,  too,  by  the  limitations  of 
the  cases  and  the  litigants  before  them.  More 
openly,  self-consciously,  and  broadly  than 
before,  the  courts  are  engaged  In  efforts  to 
shape  or  control  the  behavior  of  Identifiable 
social  groups,  groups  not  necessarily  before 
the  court:  welfare  administrators,  employ- 
ers, school  officials,  policemen. 

What  that  means  is  that  there  is  some- 
what less  institutional  differentiation  today 
than  two  decades  ago.  There  Is  now  more 
overlap  between  the  courts  and  Congress  In 
formulating  policy  and  between  the  courts 
and  the  executive  In  both  formulating  and 
carrying  out  programs.  That  Is,  the  types  of 
decisions  being  made  by  the  various  Institu- 
tions— their  scope  and  level  of  generality — 
seem  to  be  converging  somewhat,  though  the 
processes  by  which  the  decisions  are  made 
and  the  outcomes  of  those  processes  may  be 
quite  different — as  different  as  the  groups 
who  maneuver  to  place  an  Issue  before  one 
set  of  decision-makers  rather  than  another, 
or  who,  defeated  In  one  forum,  turn  hopje- 
fully  to  the  next,  believe  them  to  be.  Thus, 
to  say  that  there  Is  convergence  In  the  busi- 
ness of  courts  and  other  Institutions  is  not 
tantamount  to  saying  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence who  decides  a  question.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  matters  a  good  deal,  for  the  Institu- 
tions are  differently  composed  and  organized. 
The  real  possibility  of  overlapping  responsi- 
bilities but  opposite  outcomes  makes  the 
policy  process  a  more  complex  and  drawn-out 
affair  than  It  once  was. 

The  recency,  the  Incompleteness,  and  the 
Incremental  history  of  these  developments 
should  not  obscure  their  portentousness.  It 
Is  Just  possible  that  these  modifications  In 
the  scope  of  judicial  power  will  one  day 
amodnt  to  a  major  structural  change.  We  re- 
gard as  quaintly  and  unduly  restrictive  the 
medieval  conception  of  legislation  as  mere 
re.statement  of  customary  law.  Future  gen- 
erations may  llkewdse  view  our  distinctive 
association  of  adjudication  with  the  grlev- 
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ances  of  Individual  litigants  as  an  equally 
curious  affectation. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  something  much 
less  significant  than  this  is  in  the  offing.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  It  makes 
little  difference.  The  changes  of  degree  that 
are  already  visible  are  quite  enough  to  raise 
important  questions  about  the  consequences 
of  using  the  judicial  process  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  social-policy  Issues. 

Many  of  the  most  serious  questions  relate 
to  the  way  In  which  courts  get  their  infor- 
mation. Consider  the  position  of  the  judge. 
His  formal  function  Is  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  two  parties,  a  role  for  which  his 
training  and  experience  generally  equip  him 
well.  The  legal  rules  and  machinery  through 
which  the  judge  works  are  also  geared  to  the 
controversy  between  the  parties.  Virtually 
all  of  the  conventions  of  litigation  leave  the 
initiative  to  the  parties.  What  they  elicit,  the 
judge  hears.  What  they  neglect,  lie  neglects. 
The  rules  of  evidence  are  also  designed  with 
the  litigants'  case,  and  that  alone.  In  mind. 
Evidence  about  their  relationship,  their 
characteristics,  their  transactions.  Is  gen- 
erally relevant  and  admissible.  Evidence 
about  more  general  conditions  is  often  in- 
admissible and,  when  admissible,  is  treated 
far  more  circumspectly,  both  by  the  law  and 
by  the  judges  who  apply  It. 

Most  of  the  time  these  rules  and  conven- 
tions are  well  adapted  to  the  business  of  the 
courts.  Focusing  on  litigants  and  their  con- 
troversy Is  perfectly  appropriate  when  their 
own  controversy  is  all  that  is  at  stake.  But 
when  questions  of  social  policy  arise  in  the 
guise  of  a  lawsuit,  that  Is  another  matter. 
Then  the  controversy  between  the  litigants 
is  really  secondary  to  the  larger  questions 
that  their  lawsuit  raises.  The  judge  can 
learn  all  there  Is  to  learn  about  the  parties 
and  their  dispute  without  bleng  very  much 
wiser  about  the  general  problem  their  case  is 
said  to  reflect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judge  may  be  seri- 
ously misled  If  he  pays  close  attention  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  him,  for  that  case 
is  almost  surely  unrepresentative  of  the  gen- 
eral class  of  cases  It  Is  supposed  to  represent. 
Enough  Is  known  about  when  and  why  peo- 
ple bring  suit  to  know  that  the  average  plain- 
tiff Is  not  Just  like  everybody  else  with  a 
similar  problem.  No  lawyer  who  seeks  a  fav- 
orable decision  in  welfare  rights  or  prison  re- 
form or  any  other  field  will,  if  given  a  choice, 
be  content  to  bring  Just  a  run-of-the-mill 
case  to  court.  Instead,  he  will  choose  the 
worst  case,  the  most  extreme  case,  that  comes 
his  way. 

So  the  cases  that  come  to  court  are  by  no 
means  typical,  and  a  judge  who  masters  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  him  has  at  best  a 
very  rough — and  sometimes  stereotyped — 
idea  of  the  dimensions  of  his  policy  problem. 
How  the  courts  are  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  diverse  social  conditions  that  are  In- 
creasingly relevant  to  decision  Is  a  question 
that  Insistently  demands  an  answer. 

The  judge's  difficulties,  however,  only  be- 
gins there.  After  he  is  convinced  that  some 
unlawfulness  has  been  Identified,  a  remedy 
has  to  be  devised.  At  this  point,  the  Judge, 
like  all  other  policy-makers,  has  gone  into 
the  prediction  business.  He  has  to  sense  what 
is  required  to  get  the  results  he  aims  at.  and 
he  must  forecast  the  consequences  of  vari- 
ous alternative  decrees  th^t  might  be  for- 
mulated. 

Yet  the  same  rules,  conventions,  and  pro- 
cedure that  focus  the  judge's  attention  on 
the  litigants  and  the  history  of  their  con- 
troversy also  focus  the  Judge  on  the  past 
aiore  than  the  future.  Since  cotirt  decisions 
declare  rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  pre- 
vious transactions,  the  framing  of  the  decree 
usually  gets  far  less  meticulous  attention 
than  does  proof  of  the  "wrongs"  which  give 
rise  to  the  decree.  Litigation  tends  to  be 
backward-looking,  and  orienting  it  toward 
forecasting  Is  no  simple  matter. 
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sent  by  Americans  who  erroneously  believe 
the  commission  is  considering  a  petition  to 
ban  religious  broadcasting. 

An  average  of  8,000  letters  each  day  have 
been  arriving  in  the  commission's  mallroom 
at  1919  M  St.  NW.  The  FCC  has  hired  two 
extra  employees  and  temporarily  rented  ad- 
ditional space  to  handle  the  letters.  Last 
fall,  the  commission  destroyed  about  4  mil- 
lion letters  after  it  got  permission  to  do  so 
frcwn  the  General  Services  Administration. 

PracticaUy  all  the  mall  is  a  form  letter.  The 
letter  claims  that  atheist  Madalyn  Murray 
O'Hair,  who  got  the  Supreme  Court  to  ban 
prayers  and  bible  readings  m  public  schools. 
is  behind  an  effort  to  get  religious  broadcasts 
banned  from  the  airwaves. 

"We  don't  know  what's  behind  it,"  said 
Roscoe  E.  Long,  chief  of  the  policy  and  rules 
division  of  the  FCC's  broadcast  bureau. 

"It  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  organized 
effort  by  well-meaning  people  who  are  afraid 
something  is  happening,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain appeal  in  writing  their  government 
about  a  very  sensitive  issue  in  this  country: 
government  and  religion,"  he  said. 

Long  said  the  commission  is  hesitant 
about  putting  out  appeals  to  people  to  stop 
writing  over  radio  and  TV  stations  because 
as  licensees  these  stations  might  consider 
such  a  request  for  air  time  "coercive." 

Lately,  Long  said,  he  has  even  had  indica- 
tions that  nonrellglous  groups  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  are  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  mass  mailing  to  the  FCC. 
FCC  officials  say  they  have  tried  every- 
thing they  can  think  of  to  dispel  the  rumor 
that  a  petition  aimed  at  ending  religious 
broadcasting  exists  or  that  O'Hair,  president 
of  American  Atheists,  Is  involved  In  such  an 
attempt. 

They  have  given  media  Interviews,  made 
personal  appearances,  sent  letters  to  editors, 
telephoned  letter  wrltters,  developed  lengthy 
press  releases  and  form  letters  and  sought  the 
cooperation  of  groups  like  the  National  Reli- 
gious Broadcasters  and  major  religious 
denominations  to  Inform  the  public  of  the 
truth. 

Last  July,  TV  Guide — which  reaches  46 
million  adults  each  week — carried  a  cover 
story  called.  "The  Rumor  the  FCC  Can't 
Kill,"  and  still  the  mall  comes  in.  In  fact, 
it  is  increasing,  and  no  one  can  explain 
why.  said  Long. 

O'Hair  who  lives  in  Austin,  Tex.,  also  is 
being  deluged.  "You  don't  know  how  many 
Bibles  .  .  .  tape  cassettes  .  .  .  records  and 
record  sets  I  get  from  religious  nuts  who 
think  I'm  involved  with  this,"  she  said. 

"I  get  rosaries  in  the  mail,  telephone  calls. 
Just  last  week  we  had  to  physically  extrude 
a  protestor  from  our  office.  I'm  running  for 
City  Council  and  they're  trying  to  Inject  thU 
Into  the  campaign.  I'm  starting  to  make 
more  TV  appearances  Just  to  say  my  hands 
are  clean  on  this  Issue." 

The  FCC  did  consider  a  petition  two  years 
ago  that  sought  some  curbs  on  funda- 
mentalist religious  broadcasts.  It  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  and  generated  700.000  com- 
ments, more  mall  than  any  other  subject  In 
FCC  history. 

The  petition  filed  in  December,  1974,  by 
Jeremy  D.  Lansman  and  Lorenzo  W.  Milam, 
broadcast  consultants  in  California,  asked 
the  FCC  to  "freeze"  applications  by  religious 
Institutions  for  TV  or  FM  channels  that  are 
reserved  for  educational  stations. 

The  case  did  not  Involve  religious  pro- 
gramming on  any  commercial  network  or 
station,  where  the  preponderance  of  reli- 
gious shows  exist.  Immediately,  however,  it 
was  misinterpreted,  and  the  deluge  of  mall 
began. 

The  FCC  unanimously  denied  the  petition 
on  Aug.  1,  1975,  declaring  that  the  First 
Amendment  requires  government  agencies 
to  be  neutral  toward  religion. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  rumor  got 
started  that  O'Hair  was  Involved,  and  since 
then,  some  of  the  protesting  petitions  to  the 
FCC  have  contained  as  many  as  10,000 
signatures. 

The  form  letters  charge  that  "if  her 
(O'Hair's)  attempt  is  successful,  all  Sunday 
worship  services,  currently  being  broadcast 
either  by  radio  or  television  would  cease. 
Many  elderly  people  and  shut-Ins,  as  well  as 
those  recuperating  from  Illness  or  hospital 
visits,  depend  on  radio  and  television  to  ful- 
fill   their    worship    needs    every    week." 

It  also  warns  against  O'Hair's  effort  to  stop 
astronauts  from  praying  and  reading  the 
Bible  in  outer  space,  an  attempt  that  died 
in  the  courts  in  1971. 

Long's  staff  does  not  answer  the  mall, 
except  for  the  hundreds  of  congressional 
inquiries  about  the  nonexistent  petition, 
and  he  said  he  has  no  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  taxpayers  in  staff  time  devoted  to  the 
imaginary  Issue. 

He  has  computed  that  postage  on  the  mall 
received  has  cost  $650,000.  "Just  think  of  all 
the  work  which  could  have  been  done  In  the 
churches  with  that  money,"  he  mused. 
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Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  I  shared  with  my  colleagues  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  NBC 
fictionalized  3-hour  diatribe  against 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Since  that 
time,  my  office  has  received  numerous 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  people  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  the  Sena- 
tor. They  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  unfair  television  pres- 
entation. They  were  able  to  advise  my 
staff  of  additional  sources  of  information 
to  refute  the  allegations  made  by  NBC. 

The  TV  program  used  every  technique 
of  skillful  propaganda.  The  most  effec- 
tive of  these  was  the  use  of  fictional 
statements  put  in  the  mouths  of  real  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  those  attributed  to 
nonexistent  characters.  The  most  vicious 
anti-McCarthy  statements  were  those 
made  by  fictional  characters  invented  by 
the  author. 

Throughout  the  program.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  shown  drinking  in  the  oflBce 
and  offering  drinks  to  newsmen  and 
other  visitors.  This  helped  create  the 
image  of  Senator  McCarthy  as  an  irre- 
sponsible person  and  a  drunkard.  My 
staff  has  talked  to  Mrs.  Larry  Lent  who, 
under  her  maiden  name.  Larry  Lawrence, 
worked  as  Senator  McCarthy's  secretarj-. 
She  told  us  that  in  all  the  years  that  she 
worked  closely  with  Senator  McCarthy 
she  never  saw  him  take  a  drink  in  the 
office  and  never  saw  him  offer  a  drink 
to  anyone  else  in  the  office.  In  fact,  he 
did  not  have  liquor  available  in  his  ofBce. 

The  NBC  TV  show  made  much  of  the 
reputation  of  Senator  McCarthy's 
charges  of  communism  in  the  State 
Department  by  the  Tydings  committee. 
The  Tydings  investigation  could  really  be 
the  subject  of  a  book,  but  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  view  observations  based  on  a 
careful  reading  of  the  transcript  and 
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other  relevant  documents.  The  Tydings 
committee  star  witness  was  Earl  Brow- 
der,  former  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party,  USA.  In  this  capacity, 
he  would  have  had  knowledge  of  contact 
between  State  Department  officials  and 
the  Communist  Party,  or  Soviet  officials. 
While  Browder  answered  some  questions 
which  indicated  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  certain  persons'  Communist 
membership,  he  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions which  might  show  contact  between 
State  Department  officials  and  Tung 
Pi  Wu,   a   Chinese   Communist  leader. 

The  unanswered  questions  had  been 
asked  by  Senator  Hickenlooper  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  minority.  He  further 
refused  to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tions on  whether  certain  persons  were 
known  to  him  to  be  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Browder  was  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  At  his  trial  Brow- 
der argued  that  he  was  not  in  contempt 
of  the  committee  but  only  of  the  Repub- 
lican minority.  He  implied  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  was  not  to  find 
Communists  in  the  State  Department  but 
to  disprove  McCarthy's  charges. 

Browder  stated  in  his  own  defense. 
"The  committee  was  sharply  divided, 
irreconcilably  divided,  hopelessly  divided 
into  a  majority  and  a  minority;  and 
Senator  Hickenlooper  was  a  member  of 
the  minority  and  could  not  possibly 
speak  for  the  committee  as  a  whole." 
According  to  Browder,  "these  two  com- 
mittees, acting  under  the  name  of  one, 
were  directing  their  efforts  toward  com- 
pletely different  and  irreconcilable  aims." 

The  court  was  convinced  by  Browder's 
argument  and  granted  the  defendant's 
motion  for  a  judgment  of  acquittal.  For 
an  extremely  interesting  discussion  of 
the  case  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
relevant  documents,  including  the  trial 
transcript,  see  "Contempt  of  Congress, 
the  Trial  cf  Earl  Browder,"  privately 
published  by  Earl  Browder,  circa  1951, 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

In  1960  Browder  boasted  of  the  power 
that  the  Communist  Party  had  had  dur- 
ing his  years  as  leader  from  the  early 
1930's  to  the  middle  1940's.  He  said: 

Entering  the  1930's  as  a  small  ultra-left 
sect  of  some  7.000  members,  remnant  of  the 
fratricidal  factional  struggle  of  the  1920's 
that  had  wiped  out  the  old  "left  wing"  of 
American  socialism,  the  CP  rose  to  become 
a  national  political  influence  far  beyond  its 
numbers  (at  Its  height  it  never  exceeded 
100,000  members),  on  a  scale  never  before 
reached  by  a  socialist  movement  claiming 
the  Marxist  tradition.  It  became  a  practical 
power  in  organized  labour.  Its  Influence  be- 
came strong  In  some  state  organizations  of 
the  Democratic  Party  (even  dominant  in  a 
few  for  some  years),  and  even  some  Re- 
publicans solicited  its  support.  It  guided  the 
antl-Hltler  movement  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  that  united 
a  cross-section  of  some  five  million  organized 
Americans  (a  list  of  its  sponsors  and  speak- 
ers would  include  almost  a  majority  of 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  the  most  prominent  In- 
tellectuals, Judges  of  all  grades  up  to  State 
Supreme  Covuts,  church  leaders,  labour 
leaders,  etc.).  Right-wing  intellectuals  com- 
plained that  It  exercised  an  effective  veto  in 
almost  all  publishing  houses  against  their 
books,  and  It  Is  at  least  certain  that  those 
right-wingers  had  extreme  difficulty  getting 
published.    (Socialism   in   America,   by  Earl 
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Browder,  privately  reprinted  from  St.  An- 
thony's Papers,  London,  by  Earl  Browder, 
Yonkers,  New  York,  1960,  page  101.) 

The  television  program  made  much  of 
an  incident  involving  the  late  J.  B.  Mat- 
thews which  had  been  used  so  effectively 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
attack  Senator  McCarthy.  The  Senator 
had  appointed  Dr.  Matthews  who  had 
formerly  been  the  Research  Director  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  from  1938-45  as  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  McCarthy  committee.  The 
enemies  of  McCarthy  used  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Matthews  prior  to  his 
appointment  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
Senator  McCarthy.  Matthews  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

The  largest  single  group  supporting  the 
Communist  apparatus  in  the  United  States 
today  Is  composed  of  Protestant  clergymen. 

They  neglected  to  quote  further  where 
Matthews  said: 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  vast 
majority  of  American  Protestant  clergymen 
are  loyal  to  the  free  Institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  loyal  to  their  solemn  trust  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  a  sense_  this  over- 
whelming majority  is  embarrassed  lay  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  minority  In  the  activities  of 
the  most  sinister  conspiracy  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  international  Communist  conspiracy 
alms  at  the  total  obliteration  of  Judeo- 
Christlan  civilization.  Communist  dogma  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  tenet  of  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  theology  and  philosophy. 

Matthews  had  talked  about  7,000  out 
of  some  250.000  ministers  who  had  been 
enticed  into  Communists  fronts.  As  J.  B. 
Matthews,  the  Nation's  leading  expert  on 
Commimist  fronts,  had  said  over  and 
over  again  the  purpose  of  the  Communist 
in  using  fronts  was  to  ensnare  unsuspect- 
ing dupes.  The  enemies  of  McCarthy 
turned  Matthews  statement  on  its  head 
by  implying  that  he  was  saying  that  the 
majority  of  clergymen  had  joined  Com- 
munist fronts.  It  would  be  like  saying, 
"the  majority  of  those  implicated  in  the 
Watergate  scandal  were  attorneys,"  and 
being  accused  of  saying  that  the  majority 
of  attorneys  were  implicated  in  the 
Watergate  scandal.  The  first  would  be 
true,  the  second  would  be  nonsense.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  wanted  to  fight  back,  but 
Dr.  Matthews,  being  a  man  of  principles, 
would  not  allow  him  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  and  insisted  on  resigning. 
Then  the  affair  took  a  strange  turn  as 
the  cabal  aroimd  President  Eisenhower 
got  into  the  act.  As  Roy  Cohn  described 
it  in  his  book,  "McCarthy": 

Matthews  Insisted  on  resigning,  but  before 
he  could  do  so  the  affair  took  a  new  turn. 

On  July  9.  President  Eisenhower  received  a 
telegram  from  three  leading  clergymen  urg- 
ing him  to  speak  out  against  "the  sweeping 
attack  on  the  loyalty  of  Protestant  church- 
men." 

The  message  was  signed  by  the  Reverend 
John  A.  O'Brien  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  the 
president  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  John 
Sutherland  Bonnell,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church.  As  national  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Commission  on  Religious 
Organization  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  they  represented  a  com- 
bined force  that  could  not  be  Ignored. 

A  group  of  Eisenhower  advisers.  Including 
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Sherman  Adams,  James  Hagerty,  and  Emmet 
John  Hughes,  drafted  a  presidential  reply 
which  gave  full  support  to  the  churchmen's 
protest.  In  angry  terms,  the  White  House 
message  charged  that  'generalized  and  ir- 
responsible attacks  that  sweeplngly  condemn 
the  whole  of  any  group  of  citizens  are  alien 
to  America.  Such  attacks  betray  contempt 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  and  decency  and 
condemn  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  churches 
or  clergy  as  to  create  doubt  In  the  loyalty  of 
all.  The  damage  to  our  nation  Is  multiplied." 
The  press,  viewing  the  statement  as  a  di- 
rect presidential  slap  at  McCarthy,  made 
headlines  of  it.  Thus,  when  McCarthy  reluc- 
tantly accepted  Matthews'  resignation  later 
that  same  day,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
move  forced  on  the  Senator  by  White  House 
censure. 

But  the  clergymen's  protest  and  the  presi- 
dential reply  turned  out  to  be  a  prearranged 
affair,  cynically  stage-managed  by  the  White 
House  staff  to  injure  McCarthy.  The  full  story 
of  the  goings-on  within  the  Executive  Man- 
sion was  confirmed  in  1963,  when  Hughes 
published  The  Ordeal  of  Power,  a  revealing 
chronicle  of  his  years  as  one  of  Eisenhower's 
speech  writers.  Recalling  the  Matthews  in- 
cident, Hughes  said  he  and  other  aides 
watched  with  fascination  as,  "defying  the  In- 
stant public  outcry"  over  the  article,  "Mc- 
Carthy seemed  to  stand  by  Matthews'  side." 
"Suddenly,"  Hughes  said,  "the  Wisconsin 
Senator  was  vulnerable  to  direct  attack  on 
an  unclouded  Issue." 

Hughes  then  recounted  how  he,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  William  Rogers,  and  other 
staff  members  working  with  colleagues  In 
New  York  who  were  safely  unconnected  with 
the  White  House,  "decided  to  encourage  a 
telegram  of  protest  to  the  President  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
in  New  York." 

"We  also  agreed  on  the  need  to  move 
swiftly,"  said  Hughes,  "since  McCarthy  was 
too  astute  not  to  realize  at  almost  any  hour 
that  Matthews  had  become  a  dangerous  lia- 
bility who  would  have  to  be  dismissed. 

"Accordingly,  while  our  mutual  friends 
outside  government  spurred  the  National 
Conference  In  New  York,  I  hastened  the  same 
day  to  get  the  agreement  of  Sherman  Adams 
to  our  plan  and  to  draft  the  President's  reply 
to  the  message  we  still  awaited."  [my  Italics] 
In  other  words,  this  presidential  message 
that  rang  with  indignation  was  actually 
worked  up  before  receipt  of  the  protest  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  reply. 

The  stage  was  set,  but  the  stage  managers 
neglected  to  let  the  President  In  on  their 
strategy.  This  omission  almost  wrecked  the 
scheme.  When  they  finally  succeeded  in  pro- 
voking a  protest  from  the  church  leaders, 
they  were  unable  to  reach  Elsenhower  to  get 
him  to  sign  the  prepared  reply. 

"By  the  time  the  signals  were  at  last 
cleared,"  Hughes  recalled,  "afternoon  was 
upon  us;  the  President,  not  yet  even  advised 
of  what  was  afoot,  was  closeted  with  Impor- 
tant visitors;  and  the  rumor  was  raging 
across  Capitol  Hill  that  McCarthy  was  about 
to  dismiss  Matthews  and  publicly  invite  ap- 
plause for  his  own  fair-mindedness.  Soon  I 
began  to  get  Increasingly  frantic  phone  calls 
from  Rogers  on  the  Hill :  For  God's  sake,  we 
have  to  get  that  message  out  fast,  or  Mc- 
Carthy will  beat  us  to  the  draw.'  " 

Adams  suggested  taking  the  reply  to  the 
President  alone,  Hughes  said,  adding  some- 
what sheepishly,  "since  the  President  tended 
by  now  to  discount  the  heat  of  my  own  feel- 
ings about  McCarthy." 

At  last  they  got  the  President  to  affix  his 
signature — not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  while 
the  stencil  for  the  mimeographed  press  re- 
lease was  being  recut  for  minor  changes,  word 
came  from  Rogers  that  Senators  McCarthy 
and  Mundt  had  Just  finished  conferring  and 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Hill,  probably  with 
Matthew's  resignation. 
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At  this  point  the  Vlc( 
to   Hughes,    buttonholed 
Senate  Offlce  Building 
versation  until  Hughes 
"all  clear"  signifying 
statement  was  in  the  hhnds 

Thus  were  the  clergyi  ne: 
presldentall  reply  maneuvered 
of  Elsenhower  aides  w 
admits,  had  long  been 
tunlty  to  get  Senator  M  iCarthy 
(McCarthy.  By  Roy 
Pages  61-63.) 


Con 


President,  according 
McCarthy   in   the 
f  nd  kept  him  In  con- 
could  telephone  the 
1  hat   the  presidential 
of  the  press. 
us  protest  and  the 
by  the  group 
10.  as  Hughes  freely 
a'vaiting  an  oppor- 
over  a  barrel, 
n.  New  York.   1968, 


Here    we   had   Ritjhard 
President  of  the  Uni 
ately  delaying  Senatot 
the  maximum  propaganda 
be  obtained  from  Pre: 
unfair  attack  on  Senator 


a; 


th; 


The  Senate  met 
the  expiration  of 
called  to  order  by  th; 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalp) 


1  R 


PRAY 

The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offfered 
prayer: 

We  shall  pray  tod^ 
President  George  Washington 
for  his  country. 

Let  us  pray — 


SI  irit 


"Almighty  God:  W^ 
prayer  that  Thou  wil 
States    in    Thy    holy 
Thou  wilt  incline  the 
zens  to  cultivate  a 
tion  and  obedience  to 
entertain  a  brotherly 
for  one  another   and 
citizens  of  the  Unites  I 
And  finally  that  Thqu 
ciously  be  pleased  to 
justice,  to  love  mere  ' 
ourselves  with  that 
and  pacific  temper  of 
the  characteristics  o: 
thor  of  our  blessed 
out  a  humble  imitat: 
ample   in   these 
hope  to  be  a  happy 
supplication,  we 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


besee  ch 


THE  JOUPNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
Journal  of  the  procepd 
February  11,  1977,  be 

The  ACTING 
pore.   Without  objection 
dered. 


COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERT   C. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimou; 
committees  may  be 
during  the  session  of 

The  ACTING 
pore.   Without  object 
dered. 
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Nixon,    Vice 

ed  States,  deliber- 

McCarthy  so  that 

affect  could 

ident  Eisenhower's 

McCarthy. 


An  obscure  west  coast  television  re- 
porter wrote  a  review  praising  the  TV 
program.  His  review  was  entitled  "Worse 
Than  Hitler."  This,  of  course,  is  the  kind 
of  hysterical  nonsense  that  the  television 
program  was  designed  to  create.  One  in- 
teresting thing  in  the  review  though  was 
a  quotation  of  a  statement  that  the 
author  claimed  Edward  R.  Murrow  had 
made  to  him.  Murrow,  who  did  the  first 
TV  smear  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy, 
was  quoted  as  saying : 

What  I  think  about  McCarthy  or  what  he 
thinks  of  me  Is  not  the  important  thing. 
The  last  few  days  have  proved  to  us  all  that 
TV  Is  a  potent  force.  The  big  question  now 
Is — who  controls  It? 

Twenty -three  years  later  that  question 
is  still  important.  Do  a  small  group  of 


February  21,  1977 

men  with  a  bias  against  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  have  the  right  to 
present  only  their  views  in  a  monopoly 
controlled  medium?  I  believe  they  do  not. 
The  first  amendment  rights  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  require  that 
the  free  flow  of  Ideas  be  presented  on 
television,  not  just  the  views  of  the  liberal 
idealogues. 

I  have  written  to  NBC  requesting  I'/j 
hours  of  prime  Sunday  evening  tele- 
vision time  to  answer  the  charges 
made  against  Senator  McCarthy  who  is 
no  longer  here  to  defend  himself.  This 
is  only  half  of  the  time  used  by  NBC  to 
make  the  charges.  I  will  keep  my  col- 
leagues informed  about  whether  NBC 
sees  fit  to  act  fairly  in  this  matter. 


February  21,  1977 
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12  meridian,  on 
recess,  and  was 
Acting  President 


Reverend  Edward 
the  following 

in  the  words  of 
s  prayer 


make  our  earnest 

keep  the  United 

protection;    that 

learts  of  the  citi- 

of  subordina- 

govemment;  and 

affection  and  love 

for   their   fellow 

States  at  large. 

wilt  most  gra- 

(^pose  us  all  to  do 

and  to  demean 

;harity,   humility, 

mind  which  were 

the  Divine  Au- 

r*ligion,  and  with- 

on  of  whose  ex- 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  February  1. 1977) 

JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Samuel 
Winfred  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  be 
jointly  referred  to  tlie  Committees  on 
Human  Resources  and  Foreign  Relations, 
it  being  my  understanding  that  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  chairmen 
of  both  committees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  in  executive  session,  without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


thiniis   we   can   never 
nation.  Grant  our 
Thee,  through 
Amen. 


qYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
consent  that  the 
ings  of  Friday, 
approved. 

pro  tem- 
it  is  so  OT- 


PRES  IDENT 


I  lEETINGS 


WTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

consent  that  aU 

aijthorized  to  meet 

he  Senate  today. 

pro  tem- 

lon,   it  is  so  or- 


PRE£  IDENT 


EXECUTIVE  D,  95TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  a  treaty  with  Mexico  on 
the  execution  of  penal  sentences  which 
was  signed  in  Mexico  City  on  November 
25,  1976  (Ex,  D,  95th  Cong,,  1st  sess,) , 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
during  the  recess  on  February  15, 
1977,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  that  the  treaty  with  accom- 
panying papers  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  on  the  Execution 
of  Penal  Sentences  which  was  signed  In 
Mexico  City  on  November  25,  1976. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 
The  Treaty  would  permit  citizens  of 
either  nation  who  had  been  convicted  in 
the  courts  of  the  other  country  to  serve 
their  sentences  in  their  home  country; 


in  each  case  the  consent  of  the  offender 
as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  authorities 
of  the  two  governments  would  be  re- 
quired. 

This  Treaty  is  significant  because  it 
represents  an  attempt  to  resolve  a  situ- 
ation which  has  inflicted  substantial 
hardships  on  a  number  of  citizens  of 
each  country  and  has  caused  consider- 
able concern  to  both  governments.  It  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  on  December  30, 
1976.  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  Treaty  at 
an  early  date. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  15.  1977. 


NOMINATION  OF  LAURENCE  N. 
WOODWORTH  to  BE  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  send  to  the  desk 
the  nomination  of  Laurence  N.  Wood- 
worth,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Charles 
M.  Walker,  resigned. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  send  to  the  desk 
a  communication  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  indicating 
that  the  committee  recommended  that 
when  this  nomination  is  received  by  the 
Senate  that  it  be  confirmed  immediately 
without  referral  to  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  B.C.,  January  18, 1977. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  Committee  on 
Finance  last  week  held  hearings  on  the  an- 
ticipated nominations  of  W.  Michael  Blum- 
enthal  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Joseph 
A.  Callfano,  Jr.  to  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Laurence 
Woodworth  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  morning  the  Committee  met  In  ex- 
ecutive session  and  voted  to  recommend 
that  when  these  nominations  are  received 
by  the   Senate,    they   be   confirmed   by  the 


Senate  without  being  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

I  have  received  written  communications 
from  each  of  the  anticipated  nominees  stat- 
ing that  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  they 
win  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  dvily  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RnssELL  B.  Long, 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
side.  I  believe,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  nomination, 
as  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Laurence  N. 
Woodworth,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTmG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do,  Mr,  President. 


NOMINATION  OF  ADM.  STANSFIELD 
TURNER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1977,  the  President  forwarded  to 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner  as  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  with  the  stipulation  that  he 
so  serve  in  the  grade  of  admiral.  Today, 
on  the  eve  of  confirmation  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
concern  over  that  aspect  of  the  nomina- 
tion that  would  press  a  ranking  commis- 
sioned oflBcer  on  active  duty  status  into 
service  as  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

While  active  military  service  Is 
neither  technically  disqualifying  for  this 
position  nor  without  historical  precedent, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  one  has  to  reach 
back  24  years  to  the  postwar  infancy 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
find  such  a  precedent.  Furthermore,  the 
stipulation  of  service  in  grade  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
has  never  been  perceived  as  a  coveted 
duty  assignment  for  the  military  career- 
ist. Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  has  a  unique 
position  as  principal  intelligence  adviser 
to  the  President,  head  of  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community,  and  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Our 
history  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  insuring  that  the  Director  of  Central 


Intelligence  retain  a  large  measure  of 
real  and  apparent  independence  from 
other  elements  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity in  discharging  these  responsi- 
bilities. Any  perceived  limitations  on 
the  arms  length  deliberations  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  would 
threaten  to  impair  both  the  Director's 
effectiveness  and  the  credibility  of  the 
intelligence  community  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  risk  such  a  perception  at  a 
time  when  our  intelligence  community 
is  making  great  strides  to  restore  an  im- 
paired credibility  is,  in  my  opinion,  both 
unnecessary   and   unwise. 

I  express  these  reservations  without 
any  intention  of  impugning  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  Director-designate.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  met  with  Admiral 
Turner  and  am  most  impressed  with  him 
as  an  individual.  I  salute  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement.  The  reserva- 
tions I  today  express  are  solely  with  a 
concept — with  the  symbolism  apparent 
in  that  concept. 

I  have  personally  urged  Admiral 
Turner  to  resign  his  commission,  an  ac- 
tion that  would  avoid  this  unnecessary 
problem  and  enable  him  to  serve  his 
country  in  civilian  ranks  as  nobly  as 
he  has  in  military  sen'ice.  I  believe  it 
timely  and  appropriate  that  I  share 
these  reservations  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  23— 
THE  MARIGOLD  AS  NATIONAL 
FLORAL  EMBLEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
served  a  number  of  years  in  this  body 
would  feel  that  something  was  missing 
in  the  Senate  if  a  new  Congress  con- 
vened without  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  marigold  as  our 
national  flower. 

Well.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
disappoint  them  or  the  many  Americans 
devoted  to  this  beautiful  flower,  and  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Amer- 
ican marigold  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States. 

I  might  point  out,  for  the  information 
of  some  of  our  junior  colleagues,  that  my 
late  father-in-law,  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  introduced  this  resolution  in 
four  successive  Congresses.  After  his 
death  in  1969.  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
former  majority  leader,  and  I  carried  on 
Senator  Dirksen 's  effort;  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  again  propose  leg- 
islation to  fulfill  his  longtime  dream. 

Senator  Dirksen  devoted  some  of  his 
most  colorful  rhetoric  to  extolling  the 
virtues  of  his  favorite  flower: 

I  can  think  of  nothing  greater  or  more 
Inspiring — 

He  said — 
than  a  field  of  blooming  marigolds  tossing 
their  heads  in  the  sunshine  and  giving  a 
glow  to  the  entire  landscape.  The  marigold 
Jjeguiles  the  senses  and  ennobles  the  spirit 
of  man. 

His  introduction  of  legislation  making 
the  marigold  the  national  flower  cre- 
ated a  good  deal  of  controversy.  Other 
Members  of  Congress  offered  measures 


to  confer  the  honor  upon  their  own 
States'  flowers,  including  the  rose,  the 
iris,  and  the  carnation.  The  daisy,  dan- 
delion, and  even  the  com  tassel  were 
suggested  as  candidates.  In  the  midst 
of  the  storm,  however.  Senator  Dirksen 
stood  firm;  and  I  feel  that  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  marigold  outweigh 
those  which  have  been  advanced  on  be- 
half of  any  other  flower. 

The  marigold  is  possessed  of  a  history 
rich  in  folklore.  Cultivated  by  the  Aztecs 
for  its  beauty  and  because  it  was  thought 
to  have  medicinal  value,  the  marigold 
was  carried  to  Spain  by  Hernando  Cortez, 
from  whence  its  popularity  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  Northern  Africa. 
I  understand  that  monks  and  nuns,  in 
dedicating  the  flower  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  it  "Mary's  gold,"  giving  rise  to 
the  common  name  "marigold"  and  mak- 
ing the  marigold  a  symbol  of  religious 
faith. 

The  m.arigold  was  later  brought  to 
North  America  by  European  colonists; 
and  it  soon  became  a  favorite  in  gardens 
throughout  the  Colonies,  including  that 
of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Since  that  time,  the  marigold  has  been 
improved  through  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
ican seed  growers  so  that  it  has  attained 
greater  hardiness,  a  wider  variety  of 
colors  and  larger  flowers. 

It  is  now  easily  grown  from  seed  and 
can  be  found  in  great  profusion  through- 
out all  50  States.  It  is  loved  by  millions 
of  Americans  for  its  great  beauty  and 
embodies,  more  than  any  other  flower  I 
can  think  of,  the  quality  of  the  American 
spirit — humility,  strength  of  character, 
endurance,  and  hope. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
"free"  country  in  the  world  which  lacks 
a  national  floral  emblem.  Whereas  the 
rose  is  the  national  flower  of  seven  na- 
tions, the  marigold  is  not  the  national 
flower  of  any  foreign  nation,  nor  is  it 
the  State  flower  of  any  of  our  States.  It 
grows  well  in  every  State,  however;  and 
the  legislatures  of  three  of  our  States, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  have  ap- 
proved resolutions  recommending  that 
the  marigold  be  adopted  as  our  national 
flower. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  95th 
Congress  will  make  it  possible,  by  ap- 
proving this  resolution,  for  the  marigold, 
a  flower  which  belongs  to  America  and 
all  Americans,  to  take  its  place  beside 
the  American  eagle  and  the  American 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
full  well  that  there  was  no  possibility 
that  I  could  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion  and  the  precedent  that  has 
been  established  by  Senator  Dirksen  on 
such  occasions  in  the  past,  I  will  refrain 
from  trying. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  joint  resolution  to  that  effect  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  referral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 
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in  order  to  carry  out  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  set  its  own  salary.  I  believe 
we  must  modify  that  mechanism,  and  I 
would  support,  at  the  minimum,  changes 
requiring  that  salary  increases  could  not 
become  effective  until  after  a  congres- 
sional election  has  intervened. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  act  promptlv  upon 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  To 
Propose  a  Code  of  Conduct  for  Members 
and  Employees  of  the  Senate.  This  com- 
mittee, established  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 36,  will  report  to  the  Senate  on 
March  1;  and,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  the  report  will  automatically 
become  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time.  I  assure  my  colleagues 
of  my  firm  commitment  to  passage  of  a 
code  of  conduct  for  the  Senate  next 
month. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  have  conferred  at 
some  length  about  this  matter;  and  I 
look  forward  now  to  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking  which  he  and  I  de- 
scribed when  we  first  stated  that  we  in- 
tended, as  the  joint  leadership,  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  for  a  pay  increase. 
The  completion  of  the  cycle  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  consideration  promptly  of 
the  recommendation  for  a  code  of  ethics. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  share  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  regarding 
an  official  code  of  conduct  for  Senators 
and  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Baker  and  I  today  prepared  a  let- 
ter which  is  being  distributed  to  each  of 
the  15  members  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Official  Conduct,  expressing  our 
strong  support  for  a  code  of  ethics  that 
will  be  perceived  by  the  American  people 
as  a  strong,  clear,  and  strict  code  of  con- 
duct. 

At  the  time  the  Republican  leader  and 
I  introduced  the  resolution  creating  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct, 
we  stated  clearly  that  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  President's  pay  raise 
proposal  went  into  effect,  the  Senate 
would  enact  a  strong  code  of  ethics.  The 
pay  raise  has  now  become  effective.  The 
Senate  now  has  a  high  duty  to  enact  a 
strong  code  of  ethics  that  will  reflect 
well  upon  the  Senate  and  that  will  re- 
store the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
Senate  as  an  institution,  a  respect  that 
it  deserves. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  join  him  in 
the  original  statement,  and  it  will  be  my 
Pleasure  to  join  him  in  a  further  effort 
to  see  that  an  appropriate  code  of  ethics 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modifled  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1977,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  (Mr.  Hayakawa)    has  been  ap- 


pointed by  the  Vice  President  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  It  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  read,  under  appointment  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  in  observance  of  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  the  text  of  his  Farewell 
Address,  as  delivered  at  the  close  of  his 
Presidency  on  September  17, 1796. 

Mr.  Hayakawa,  at  the  rostrimi,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The  pe- 
riod for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designat- 
ing the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to 
a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  not  been  taken,  without  a  strict 
regard  to  all  the  considerations  apper- 
taining to  the  relation  which  binds  a 
dutiful  citizen  to  his  country:  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  im- 
ply, I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defici- 
ency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  our  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacriflce  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to 
do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address 
to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection 
on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  en- 
titled to  my  confldence,  impelled  me  to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
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qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will 
be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward   to   the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgement 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
ray  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing  my    inviolable    attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  bene- 
fits have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances    in    which    the    passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead   amidst  appearances   some- 
times  dubious,   vicissitudes   of   fortime 
often     discouraging — in    situations     in 
which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  success 
has  countenanced   the  spirit   of   criti- 
cism.— the   constancy   of   your   support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were    effected.    Profoundly    penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that  the 
free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 
your    hands,    may    be    sacredly    main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue — that,  in  flne,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  these  states,  under 
the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  affection 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is 
yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incon- 
siderable observation,  and  which  appear 
to  me  all  important  to  the  permanency 
of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  mo- 
tive to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  for- 
get, as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  in- 
dulgent reception  of  my  sentiments  on 
a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 
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Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquility 
at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  dif- 
ferent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  tliis  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
movement,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cor- 
dial, habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it:  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 
anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may 
suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in 
any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  por- 
tion of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism, more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint 
efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings 
and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 


it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  inter- 
course with  the  west,  already  finds,  and 
in  the  progressive  improvement  of  in- 
terior communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
infiuence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength;  or  from 
an  apostate  and  urmatural  connection 
vnVn  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  imited  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource  proportionably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by 
foreign  nations;  and.  what  is  of  inestim- 
able value,  they  must  derive  from  union, 
an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars 
between  themselves,  which  so  frequently 
afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied  to- 
gether by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and 
intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter.— Hence  Ukewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military 
establishments,  which  under  any  form  of 
government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  partic- 
ularly hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In 
this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

Tliese  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  refiecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of 
governments  for  the  respective  subdivi- 
sions, will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and 
full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  imprac- 
ticability, there  will  always  be  reason  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  charac- 
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teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  of  fatal  tendency. — They  serve 
to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
and  extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the 
place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation 
the  will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  art- 
ful and  enterprising  minority  of  Uie 
community ;  and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the  mir- 
ror of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongruous 
projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  or- 
gan of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reigns  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;    and  thus   to  undermine   what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of 
a    country: — that    facility    in    changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,    exposes    to    perpetual    change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially 
that   for   the  efficient  management   of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much   vigor   as   is   consistent  with   the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispensa- 
ble. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  gov- 
ernment, with  powers  properly  distrib- 
uted and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to  confine 
each  member  of  the  society  within  the 
limits  prescribed   by   the  laws,   and   to 
m.aintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  v.-ith  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  v;arn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepar- 
able from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the   strongest  passions   of   the  human 


mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  depotism. — But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  per- 
manent despotism.  The  disorders  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  in- 
dividual; and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community  with 
ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms; 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another;  forments  occasional  riot  and 
insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus  the  policy  and  the  wiU  of  one  coun- 
try are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will 
of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  fiame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
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by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasions  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem: 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion; for  through  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil,  and  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  se- 
curity for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice? and  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion  Whatever  may 
be  conceded  to  the  infiuence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
rea.'^on  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that  is 
a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  in- 
difference upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlight- 
ened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  dLsbvirsements  to 
repel  it:  avoiding  likewise  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occa- 
sions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  our- 
selves ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of 
these  maxims  belongs  to  your  represent- 
atives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-opei-ate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty, 


it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  in- 
separable from  the  selection  of  the  proper 
object  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  diflS- 
culties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive 
for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  ex- 
igencies may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity 
of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experi- 
ment, at  least,  is  recommended  by  every 
sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas?  Is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ment for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and 
that,  in  place  of  them,  jxist  and  amicable 
feelings  towards  all  should  be  cultivated. 
The  nation  which  indulges  towards  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is 
a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affec- 
tion, either  of  which  is  suflBcient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable  when  accidental  or  tri- 
fling occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence, 
frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed, 
and  bloody  contests.  The  nation, 
prompted  by  ill  will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government, 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  pol- 
icy. The  government  sometimes  partici- 
pates in  the  national  propensity,  and 
adopts  through  passion  what  reason 
would  reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes 
the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient 
to  projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  nations, 
has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a  va- 
riety of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite 
nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  partici- 
pation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the 
latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 


justifications.  It  leads  also  to  concessions, 
to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privileges  de- 
nied to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  in- 
jure the  nation  making  the  concessions, 
by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citizens 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  without 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity; 
gilding  with  the  appeaxances  of  a  virtu- 
ous sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable 
deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laud- 
able zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or 
foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corrup- 
tion, or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  d  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instnmient  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  partial- 
ity for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real 
patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of 
the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  sus- 
pected and  odious;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourseh  es.  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under 
an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  in- 
jury from  external  armoyance;  when  we 
may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
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against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  oflBcial 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own.  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain, 
I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had 
a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in  duty 
and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position. 
Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as 
should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  in- 
stitutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  for  times. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
Its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  wiU  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon 
be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 


generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers! 
Geo.  Washington. 
United  States,  17th  September,  1796. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  If  the  Senate  wiU 
mdulge  the  Presiding  Officer  completely 
out  of  order  for  half  a  minute,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  been  privileged 
and  honored  to  read  this  message  twice 
which  is  two  more  times  than  George 
Washington  ever  read  it. 

I  know  from  experience  how  hard  it  is 
to  read.  Despite  the  nobility  of  the  senti- 
ments, the  long  sentences  and  the  com- 
plex clauses  make  it  a  very  difficult 
message. 

I,  therefore,  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  congratulate  him  and  honor 
him  for  the  splendid  presentation.  It  has 
never  been  better  read  in  this  Chamber 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
my  commendation  to  that  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  for  the  understanding  manner 
in  which  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Hayakawa*  has  read  the  Wash- 
ington Farewell  Address. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  ad- 
dress in  1962  and  1970. 

Washington's  words  were  first  read  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1888 
It  has  been  read  each  year  beginning  in 
1896.  We  have  had  the  81st  reading  of 
the  address  this  afternoon. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Morgan  assumed 
the  Chair.! 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  who  has  just 
left  the  Chair,  in  indicating  that  many  of 
the  sentences  are  lengthy  and  involved 
Some  are  very  long— in  fact,  ahnost  90 
words  in  a  sentence.  But  the  constant 
truths,  regardless  of  the  brevity  or  length 
of  the  structure  of  the  address,  continue, 
at  least  in  part,  to  be  worthy  of  guides 
for  those  of  us  who  are  living  in  1977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  Introduction,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recorii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  not 
an  address  in  the  sense  In  which  we  cus- 
tomarily use  the  term;  that  Is.  It  was  never 
publicly  read  by  Washington  before  an  audi- 
ence, but  was  first  published  In  the  PhUa- 
delphia  Daily  American  Advertiser  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1796. 

Washington's  main  purpose  in  making 
public  his  Farewell  Address  was  to  eliminate 
his  name  from  the  third  presidential  elec- 
tion. In  1792  he  had  hoped  to  avoid  a  second 
term  and  had  asked  Madison  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  valedictory  address  but  friends 
had  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  another 
term. 

The  first  part  of  the  Farewell  Address  gives 
Washington's  reasons  for  retiring  from  pub- 
lic office;  the  second  part,  perhaps  the  most 
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important,  presents  his  thoughts  on  the  de- 
sirability of  a  strong  urUon  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  domestic  tranquility  could 
be  maintained  and  foreign  respect  Induced; 
the  third  part  Justified  his  policy  of  nutral- 
Ity  toward  Prance  and  England  and  con- 
nected that  Justification  with  the  other 
principles  of  the  address,  which  were  based 
on  his  personal  experiences  in  leading  a  revo- 
lutionary army  and  directing  an  untried  re- 
publican government. 

There  has  been  controversy  over  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Farewell  Address,  particu- 
larly to  the  extent  to  v/hich  Hamilton  and 
Madison  participated  in  its  drafting. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  recount  in 
detail  the  arguments  and  counter-argu- 
ments on  the  subject.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits, 
who  has  e.xamined  carefully  the  related  doc- 
uments, has  this  to  say  in"  his  book.  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address:  "*  •  •  He  [Wash- 
ington] drew  upon  each  source  and  altered 
or  introduced  words  at  will,  even  words  that 
were  in  no  anterior  draft.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis he  was  his  own  editor;  and  the  Farewell 
Address,  in  the  final  form  for  publication, 
was  all  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  was  then 
in  content  and  form  what  he  had  chosen  to 
make  it  by  processes  of  adoption  and  adap- 
tation in  fulfillment  of  what  he  desired  By 
this  procedure  every  idea  became  his  own 
without  equivocation." 

The  reading  of  the  FareweU  Address  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  or.  If  that  falls  on 
Sunday,  on  the  following  day,  has  become  an 
established  custom  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  read  in  the  Senate  as  early  as 
18M,  and  has  been  read  annually  since  1896 
In  the  House  of  Representatives"  it  was  read 
in  1899,  in  most  of  the  years  from  1909  to 
1928,  and  annually  since  1934.  Thus  each 
year  we  recall  Washington's  sincere  and  un- 
selfish counsel  to  his  own  and  future  een- 
erations. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  few 
persons  have  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  address  as  Mr.  Hayakawa 
set  forth  in  this  preface.  September  17 
as  the  Senator  has  stated,  was  the  date 
when  George  Washington  signed  his 
name  but  it  was  first  published  in  the 
DaUy  American  Advertiser  in  PhUadel- 
Phia  on  September  19,  1796. 

I  quote  from  the  words  as  read  today, 
and  as  they  have  been  read  in  this 
Chamber  annually  for  81  years: 

Citizens  by  birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  President  Wash- 
ington recognized  there  would  be  those 
citizens  who  would  have  their  birth  in 
this  good  country,  but  there  would  be 
those  men  and  women  who  would  come 
to  our  country  to  live  from  literally  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  have  his  counsel 
across  the  years  in  these  further  words: 

You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and 
triumphed  together;  the  independence  and 
iioerty  you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint 
counsels,  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

Washington  then,  and  hopefully  we 
now,  must  recognize  that  in  this  prob- 
lem plagued  world  in  which  we  labor 
there  is  a  need,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
f>efore,  for  not  alone  tolerance  for  an- 
other nation  or  the  peoples  who  live 
there.  Beyond  the  tolerance,  hopefully 
we  need  an  understanding,  if  we  can 
Dnng  it  into  focus,  which  will  provide  us 
we  great  joy  of  living  as  neighbors  in 
a  world  of  peace. 

So  it  is  with  that  faith  that  I  conclude. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Senator  Hayakawa  for  his  excellent 
rendition  of  Washington's  Farwell  Ad- 
dress. I  found  myself  truly  inspired  by 
this  presentation,  and  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  it. 

Washington's  words  ring  as  true  today 
as  they  did  in  1796.  The  value  of  his  ad- 
vice  remains   at   a   premium   and   the 
course  which  he  charted  for  America's 
destiny  has  served  our  Nation  well  these 
many  years.  Of  particular  note  in  these 
debt-ridden  days  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  these  words:  "As  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  strength  and  security 
cherish   public   credit.   One   method   of 
preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as 
possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense 
by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering, 
also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to  pre- 
pare   for    danger,    frequently    prevent 
much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occa- 
sioned, not  ingenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear." 

Another  excellent  example  of  the  value 
of  his  advice  are  these  comments  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  morality.  "Of  all 
the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperty,  religion  and  moral- 
ity are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equal- 
ly with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them. 

Washington  still  serves  all  Americans 
as  a  source  of  inspiration.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia on  his  presentation  which  properly 
di-ew  our  attention  to  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
simply  say  that  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia for  his  eloquent  dehvery  of  the 
traditional  farewell  address. 

I  noted  with  interest  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  obvious  feeling  that  the  Senator 
from  California  had  in  making  that  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate  on  this  occasion. 
I  express  my  thanks  to  him  and  that  of 
our  other  Repubhcan  colleagues  for  his 
effort  on  this  occasion  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
v.ord  of  commendation  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  on  his 
reading  of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

We  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  first  President  was  a  Virginian.  I  had 
the  opportunity  10  years  ago  during  my 
first  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  reading  the  Farewell  Address.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  custom  that  has  existed  in 
both  bodies  over  the  years.  I  think  it  is 
a  custom  that  should  continue  to  be 
observed. 

I  am  sorry  that  Washington  was  bom 
on  the  third  Monday  of  February  rather 
than  the  22d  of  February. 

We  are  so  anxious  to  have  long  week- 


ends that  we  observe  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  first  President  on  a  day 
that  was  not  actually  his  birthday  But 
that  should  not  detract  from  our  ob- 
servance of  the  birth  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, President's  birthday,  as  it  is  known 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  Boy  Scout  group  from 
Yorktown  is  in  the  Capitol.  My  grand- 
son is  one  of  those  Scouts,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  they  can  be  with  us. 

Yorktown,  of  course,  is  the  place  where 
Comwallis  surrendered  to  General 
Washington.  This  particular  troop  hap- 
pens to  be  sponsored  by  the  Crooks  Me- 
morial United  Methodist  Church  which 
my  daughter  and  son-in-law  and  their 
family  attend. 

I  mention  this  as  a  very  appropriate 
time  for  this  group  of  Boy  Scouts,  with 
all  they  represent,  to  visit  the  Capitol 
coming  as  they  do  from  Yorktown.  where 
some  would  say  America  won  its  inde- 
pendence. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 
the  concurrent  resolution  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  US  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  is  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  5 
hours,  with  the  understanding  that  not  to 
exceed  4  hours  would  be  carried  over 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  Is  there  objection 
Mr.  JAVITS.  What  bill  is  this' 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  this  is  a  time  limitation  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  revising  the 
congressional  budget 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  concurrent  resolution  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  limit  of  5  hours 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  any  amendment  may 
take  not  more  than  2  hours. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Yes 
Mr.     JAVITS.     Suppose     there     are 
amendments,  and  the  time  is  crowded 
Does  the  Senator  intend  that  there  shall 
be  no  debate  on  them,  that  they  simply 
shall  be  voted  on  at  the  end,  or  does  he 
intend  to  give  any  time  to  amendments 
even  a  brief  time?  It  seems  that  when  we 
do  that,  we  get  into  trouble.  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, because  the  business  has  to  be  ex- 
pedited, but  I  think  the  leader  should 
think  about  that  and  allow  perhaps  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
could  be  done.  TS  we  should  get  into  that 
situation,   I  would   attempt   to   so   ar- 
range it. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMITMENT  TO 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  current  controversy  over  con- 
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On  February  16,  1977: 
S.  649.  An  act  to  authorize  pajrment  of  sal- 
aries of  certain  members  of  Senate  committee 
staffs  at  the  rates  paid  to  them  on  January 
4,  1977. 

On  February  17,  1977: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  In  which  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  must  submit  its 
final  report  and  to  Increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  such  Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY  AGREE- 
MENTS—MESSAGES FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM-36,  PM-37,  PM-38, 
AND  PM-39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed  at 
Washington  on  January  4,  1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1,  1977,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  issuance  of  a  joint  resolution  in 
order  to  bring  this  Agreement  into  force 
by  that  date. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  Febrvnry  21, 1977. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  for  1977  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  10,  1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  In 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1,  1977, 1 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  amendment  of  the  "Fishery  Con- 
servation Zone  Transition  Act"  in  order 
to  incorporate  this  Agreement  within  its 
overall  provisions. 

Also  transmitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  is  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  1978-1982 
initialled  at  Washington  on  February  10, 
1977.  This  Agreement  will  be  resubmitted 
for  favorable  consideration  following  its 
signature  by  the  United  States  and  Japan 
later  this  year. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  21,1977. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265:  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 


ery agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Community, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  15, 
1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legisla- 
tion are  not  available  before  March  1, 
1977, 1  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  amendment  of  the  "Fish- 
ery Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act" 
in  order  to  incorporate  this  Agreement 
within  its  overall  provisions. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  16,  1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1.  1977, 1 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congr^s 
consider  amendment  of  the  "Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act"  in 
order  to  incorporate  this  Agreement 
within  its  overall  provisions. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-265, 
transmitting  governing  international 
fishery  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1977,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  received  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1977,  stating  that  the  Speaker 
had  signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions : 

H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  Economic 
Report. 

H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  to  give  con- 
gressional approval  to  certain  governing  in- 
ternational fishery  agreements  negotiated  In 
accordance  with  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  joint  resolutions  were  signed  on 
February  16,  1977,  by  the  Vice  President. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  R.  James 
Woolsey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-661.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  approvals  under  section  407(a)  of 
the  annual  compensation  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  Contract  Research 
Center  in  excess  of  $45,000  from  Federal 
funds  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-662.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates 
for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-663.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  "Accounts,  Collection  and 
Taxpayer  Service,"  and  "Compliance" — for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  have  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-664.  A  letter  from  the  Rear  Admiral, 
U.S.  Navy  Chairman  and  Contracting  Of- 
ficer Navy  Claims  Settlement  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  has  submitted 
claims  under  contract  N00024-68-C-0355, 
requesting  an  Increase  in  celling  price  of 
over  $150  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC  665.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Export- Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service  study  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  667.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Speed  Limit 
55,  Is  It  Achievable?"  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC  668.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor  of  the 
District  of  Colum.bla  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  the  letter  report  concerning 
"DC.  General  Fee  Setting  Procedures"  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  669.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  two 
orders  In  the  cases  of  aliens  who  have  been 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC  670.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the 


International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission lor  the  Calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC  671.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders entered  In  507  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  such  aUens  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary) . 


SPECIAL  REPORT  SUBMITTED  DUR- 
ING ADJOURNMENT— REPT.  NO. 
95-20 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1977,  Mr.  Eastland,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted 
the  annual  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  on  February  17, 
1977. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS— REPT.  NO. 
95-21 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Legislative  Activities  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES  SUB- 
COMMITTEE—REPT.  NO.  95-22 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  special 
report  entitled  "Special  Report  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  Subcom- 
mittee," which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PATENTS,  TRADE- 
MARKS, AND  COPYRIGHTS— REPT. 
NO.  95-23 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Special  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

MEASURES  REREFERRED  PURSU- 
ANT TO  SENATE  RESOLUTION  4 

Under  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1977  (legislative  day,  February 
1) ,  the  following  measures  are  reref erred 
as  indicated : 

Referred  from  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Resolutions  50,  52,  66;  Senate  bills  10, 
75,  80,  94,  168,  201,  224,  245,  295,  298,  303,  313, 
320,  359  386,  408,  413,  444,  518,  546,  565, 
599,  646. 

Referred  from  Commerce  to  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources : 

Senate  bUls  19,  109,  110,  112,  197,  256,  271, 
273,  325,  357,  420,  428,  542,  743. 

Referred  from  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  to  Energy  and  Natural  Resotirces: 

Senate  bills  63,  266. 

Referred  from  Public  Works  to  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

Senate  bills  114,564. 

Referred  from  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


to  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Senate  bUl  550. 

Referred  from  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  to  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation : 

Senate  bills  365,  657. 

Referred  from  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

Senate  joint  resolution  10;  Senate  bills 
103,  115,  202,  214,  468,  470,  471,  482. 

Referred  from  Commerce  to  Environment 
and  Public  Works : 

Senate  bUls  212,  363,  415. 

Referred  from  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  Environment  and  Public  Works : 

Senate  bUl  367. 

Referred  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

Senate  bill  495. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  restore  public  account- 
ability for  decisions  affecting  the  compen- 
sation of  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  a  priority  system 
for  certain  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas; 
to   the   Committee   on  Energy   and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  746.  A  bJU  to  provide  emergency  price 
and  Income  protection  for  farmers  for  the 
1977  crops,  to  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PELL : 
S.  748.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  conservation 
of  energy  by  requiring  that  certain  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  designed 
and  constructed  that  the  windows  in  such 
buildings  can  be  opened  and  closed  man- 
ually; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
expense  allocable  to  the  Ufe  of  any  portion 
of  a  dwelling  unit  In  the  trade  or  business 
of  providing  day  care  services  whether  or  not 
such  portion  is  exclusively  used  in  such  trade 
or  business;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  excise  taxes  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  property  by  air.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suffer 
losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agricul- 
tural commodltlc:  or  livestock  contaminated 
by  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  or  whose  agricultural  commodities  or 
livestock  have  been  contaminated  so  as  to 
adversely  affect  the  economic  viability  of  the 
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farming  operation:  to  the  (tommlttee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  F(  restry. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.J.  Res.  23.  A  Joint  res|)lutlon 
for    the    designation    and 
American  marigold  as  the 
blem  of  the  United  States; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res.  24.  A  joint  resoli|tlon 
and  request  the  President 
a  proclamation  designating 
of  September  after  Labor 
■"National  Grandparents 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


providing 

adoption    of    the 

n  itlonal  floral  em- 

:o  the  Committee 


to  authorize 
o  issue  annually 
the  first  Sunday 
of  each  year  as 
;  to  the  Com- 


Diy 


STATEMENTS       ON 
BILLS  AND  JOINT 


INTRODUCED 
RE  SOLUTIONS 


ffor  himself 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT 
and  Mr.  Bellmot 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  restore 
bility  for  decisions  affedt 
pensation  of  Members  oi 
other  Federal  officials;  to 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REFORMING     THE     CONCRESSIO*AL     PAT     SYSTEM 


f(ir 


Cong  ress 
hav; 


tie 


apiiroved. 


ar  d 


Mr.   BARTLETT.   Mr 
recent  increase  in  pay 
Congress   has   prompted 
public  criticism  of 
other  development  I 
cently.  Our  constituents 
not  only  to  the  size  of 
we  received,  but  also  to 
which  the  raise  was 
share  the  sentiments  of 
to  the  size  of  this  raise 
door  manner  in  which  it 

In   response  to  this 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill 
myself  and  Mr.  Bellmon. 
would  do  two  things.  Firsjt 
quire  that  pay  increase 
by  the  Commission  on 
tive,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
each  House  of  Congress, 
have  to  occur  within  60 
of  the  date  on  which  the 
tions  were  submitted  and 
recorded  vote  reflecting 
Member.  Second,  this  bil 
the  recent  salary  increase 
ject  this  most  recent 
future  increases  to  the 
just  described. 

Under  the  present  law 
ments  for  selected 
islative,  judicial,  and 
are  proposed  by  the 
ecutive.  Legislative,  and 
every  fourth  fiscal  year 

The    Commission's 
are  submitted  to  the 
submits  such  of  them  as 
the   Congress.   Unless 
proves    the 

legislation,  they  go  Into 
cally. 

It  is  this  automatic 
which  is  the  most 
whole  system.  The  recent 
went  into  effect  because 
disapproval  resolution 
ignored.  Congress  avoided 
a  direct  vote  on  the  pay 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
have  been  defeated  in  a 

The  size  of  the  pay 
most  as  unreasonable  as 
It.  At  a  time  when  the  statE 


Presic  ent 
le 
Co  ngress 
recommendat  ions 


obnoxio  is 
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ic  accounta- 
ing  the  com- 
Congress  and 
the  Committee 


President,  the 
Members  of 
more   intense 
than  any 
observed  re- 
are   objecting 
raise  which 
;he  manner  in 
I  fully 
tliose  who  object 
to  the  back- 
was  approved. 
si;uation,   I  am 
Wiich  I  offer  for 
This  measure 
it  would  re- 
proposals  made 
Exei  utive,  Legisla- 
be  voted  on  by 
vote  would 
calendar  days 
recommenda- 
would  be  by  a 
views  of  each 
would  repeal 
so  as  to  sub- 
and  any 
prAcedure  I  have 


th; 


inci  ease 


pay  adjust- 
membdrs  of  the  leg- 
exec  itive  branches 
Commission  on  Ex- 
Jiiiicial  Salaries 


recommendations 

who  then 

approves  to 

dlsap- 

th  rough 

e^ect  automati- 


m( rease 


feature 

part  of  the 

pay  increase 

to  pass  a 

opposed  or 

( efforts  to  force 

1  aise  question. 

increase  would 

rpcord  vote. 

was  al- 

way  we  got 

of  our  econ- 


ef  orts 


we-e 


Inc  rease 
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omy  is  forcing  all  Americans  to  tighten 
their  belts,  we  have  no  business  indirect- 
ly approving  a  $13,000  salary-  increase  for 
ourselves.  It  is  an  unfair  system  indeed 
that  allows  the  Congress  to  cause  infla- 
tion by  its  wild  spending  practices,  then 
to  turn  around  and  insulate  itself  from 
the  effects  of  that  inflation  by  giving  it- 
self a  backdoor  pay  increase  of  $13,000. 

Senator  Bellmon  and  I  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  prepared 
to  stand  and  be  coimted  when  the  issue 
of  their  own  pay  arises.  Congi'ess  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hide  behind  the  cloak 
of  anonymity  that  is  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  bill  which  I  now  offer 
for  Senator  Bellmon  and  myself  will 
once  again  put  pay  decisions  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  just  like  every  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation we  vote  on.  It  repeals  the  recent 
pay  Increase  and  forces  public  votes  on 
future  pay  increases. 

This  change  in  pay  determinations  for 
Federal  officials  will  bring  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  to  pay  increase  decisions. 
Each  Member  of  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  public  stand  on  these  im- 
portant decisions.  Such  a  requirement  is 
wholly  proper  and  in  keeping  with  a  sys- 
tem of  government  where  representatives 
are  accountable  to  the  people  who  elect 
them.  I  believe  that  this  proposal  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  process  for  mak- 
ing pay  decisions.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
give  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  provide  a  priority  sys- 
tem for  certain  agricultural  uses  of  nat- 
ural gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  provide  for  a  priority 
allocation  system  for  essential  agricul- 
tural uses  of  natural  gas.  Similar  priori- 
ties were  included  in  natural  gas  legisla- 
tion which  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  during  the  94th  Congress. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  long  recognized  the  unique  energy 
requirements  of  agriculture  by  guaran- 
teeing essential  inputs,  production,  and 
processing  with  100  percent  of  their  cur- 
rent refined  petroleum  product  needs. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ex- 
tend this  priority  to  essential  food  and 
fiber  sector  uses  of  natural  gas. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following: 

First.  A  natural  gas  priority  for  essen- 
tial agricultural  purposes  second  only  to 
the  needs  of  existing  residential  and 
small  commercial  users.  The  priority 
would  include  but  is  not  limited  to  fer- 
tilizer and  agricultural  chemical  produc- 
tion, food  and  fiber  processing  and  pack- 
aging, crop  drying,  and  irrigation. 

Second.  The  priority  would  apply  to 
these  activities  as  it  relates  to  plant  pro- 
tection, process,  and  feedstock  require- 
ments. It  would  also  include  boiler  fuel 
requirements  insofar  as  alternate  fuels 
are  not  available,  except  propane. 

Third.  The  priority  would  apply  to 
meeting  the  natural  gas  requirements  of 
existing  plants — for  present  or  expanded 
capacity  and  to  meet  requirements  that 
would  be  involved  in  new  plants. 

Fourth.  The  priority  system  would  ap- 


ply to  both  interstate  and  intrastate  gas 
supplies.  State  regulatory  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  intrastate  natural 
gas  supplies  would  be  given  90  days  to 
adopt  rules  for  Implementing  the  above 
mentioned  agricultural  priority  system. 
In  the  event  any  State  fails  to  adopt 
such  rules  within  that  period,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  required  to  do 
so  for  each  State. 

Agriculture  is  America's  largest  indus- 
try. It  is  literally  the  lifeblood  and  the 
cornerstone  of  this  Nation's  economy. 
The  production  of  food  and  fiber  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  obvious  domestic 
needs  but  also  because  of  the  energy 
crisis.  Our  dependence  on  oil  imports 
makes  the  $22  billion  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports vital  to  this  Nation's  balance  of 
payments. 

To  achieve  this  high  level  of  food  and 
fiber  production,  U.S.  agriculture  has 
substituted  fossil  fuel  energy  for  hu- 
man and  animal  energy.  Over  the  last 
three  decades,  on-farm  employment  de- 
clined by  6.5  million  persons  while  the 
U.S.  population  increased  by  60  percent- 
tractor  horsepower  rose  sixfold  and  on- 
farm  fuel  consumption  rose  fourfold. 

This  phenomenally  low  manpower  re- 
quirement and  high  degree  of  efficiency 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  U.S. 
agriculture  is  the  most  energy  intensive 
in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  heavy  de- 
pendence on  energy  from  fossil  fuel 
makes  agriculture  more  vulnerable  to 
fuel  shortages  than  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  most  critical  need  farmers  have 
for  energy  is  assurance  of  its  constant 
availability.  Agriculture  is  not  an  indus- 
try that  can  withstand  cutbacks  or  cur- 
tailments of  energy.  It  is  different  from 
other  industries  in  that  lost  production 
cannot  be  made  up. 

The  fuel  needs  of  agriculture  are 
unique.  Specific  fuels  are  heeded  at  spe- 
cific times  for  specific  purposes.  Many 
farm  products  are  not  in  a  form  desirable 
for  human  consumption  and  must  be 
processed  to  be  edible.  Other  products  are 
highly  perishable  in  the  raw  state  and 
must  be  canned,  frozen,  or  dried  to  make 
them  storable.  This  takes  fuel. 

Direct  and  indirect  uses  of  most  nat- 
ural gas  in  agriculture  are  special  be- 
cause substitutes  are  difficult  under  cur- 
rent technology.  Input  manufacturing, 
such  as  anyhdrous  ammonia  plants- 
source  of  nitrogen  fertilizers — and  petro- 
chemical plants — source  of  herbicides, 
pesticides,  plastic  wrappings  for  food 
processing— designed  to  use  natural  gas 
as  the  source  of  feedstock,  cannot  con- 
vert to  other  feedstocks  because  they  are 
not  designed  or  built  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  technological  problems  of 
purity,  odor,  taste,  and  appearance  pre- 
vent use  of  alternate  fuels  such  as  fuel 
oil  in  some  types  of  food  processing. 

Enactment  of  my  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  current 
levels  of  food  and  fiber  production.  I 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  215  million  Amer- 
icans and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  elsewhere  in  the  world  who  de- 
pend upon  us  for  their  food,  that  Con- 
gress will  recognize  this  problem  and  take 
expeditiously  the  necessary  legislative 
action. 
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By  Mr.  McGO^VERN: 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
price  and  income  protection  for  farmers 
for  the  1977  crops,  to  assure  consumers 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTUKE  ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadge)  has  introduced 
with  cosponsorship  of  other  committee 
members  as  well  as  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  commonly  referred  to  as  the  1977 
farm  bill.  It  is  the  product  of  endless 
hours  of  research  by  members  of  the  able 
staff  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
is  truly  an  omnibus  bill  in  that  it  pro- 
vides for  a  5-year  commodity  program, 
addresses  itself  to  agriculture  research, 
pesticides,  foodstamps.  Pood  for  Peace, 
and  other  singularly  important  matters 
of  a  viable  farm  program.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  diligence 
and  leadership  in  assembling  this  intri- 
cate piece  of  legislation.  I  also  commend 
him  for  the  extensive  schedule  of  hear- 
ings he  has  announced  on  this  bill. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  own  constitu- 
ency the  committee  bill  fell  short  of  some 
of  my  expectations  in  that  it  failed  to 
address  itself  to  the  matter  of  disaster 
legislation — "disaster  reform."  We  in  the 
Upper  Great  Plains  have  just  experi- 
enced the  worst  drought  in  this  century. 
Present  disaster  legislation  is  in  the 
words  of  Secretary  Ber gland,  "a  disaster 
in  itself."  I  thus  shall  propose  a  disaster 
bill  so  that  the  committee  can  consider 
it  during  the  hearings. 

The  committee  failed  in  its  bill  to  deal 
with  expanded  Federal  crop  insurance.  I 
think  that  we  must  move  in  this  direc- 
tion and  I  have  earlier  in  the  session  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  expand  this  principle 
for  deliberation  by  the  committee. 

The  commodity  section  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  failed  to  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  constituents  in  that  they 
were  led  to  believe  during  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign  that  "cost  of  pro- 
duction" would  be  the  magic  panacea  for 
target  prices  and  loan  levels.  They  are 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  target  price 
for  wheat  in  the  committee  bill  of  $2.91 
represents  a  fair  assessment  of  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat.  They  are 
further  not  convinced  that  $2.18  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
corn.  Needless  to  say  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  minimum  loan  levels  of 
$2.18  for  wheat  and  $1.71  for  corn. 

No  one  can  question  the  diligence  of 
the  Committee  staff  in  arriving  at  these 
figures.  We  can,  however,  differ  with  the 
approach  used  in  the  formula.  The  com- 
mittee in  computing  the  land  factor  in 
cost  of  production  used  a  35-year  land 
cost  average.  Farmers  in  my  State  feel 
this  to  be  a  mistake  and  insist  that  the 
use  of  "current  land  values"  is  the  only 
responsible  approach  in  computing  cost 
of  production. 


Fortunately  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  recently  completed  a  study 
on  cost  of  production.  Their  conclusioris 
are  contained  in  a  committea  print  dated 
January  21,  1977.  Under  this  study  and 
using  current  land  values  the  cost  of 
production  per  bushel  for  the  1977  wheat 
crop  is  $3.55.  The  cost  of  production  for 
corn  per  bushel  is  determined  to  be  $2.52. 
Other  basic  crops  are  computed  in  simi- 
lar fashion.  My  constituents  feel  that 
loan  rates  should  be  at  a  minimum  of 
85  percent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

The  legislation  I  send  to  the  desk  today 
carries  forth  these  figures  and  applies 
them  only  for  the  1977  crops.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  a  5-year  bill.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  that  we  not  be  too  hasty  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  5 -year  program 
based  on  cost  of  production  concepts  that 
are  relatively  new  to  us.  Certainly  we 
have  no  experience  record  in  this  field. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
adopt  only  a  1-year  extension  on  the 
commodity  programs,  see  how  it  works, 
and  make  necessary  adjustments  next 
year.  Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  irrevocably  commit 
myself  to  this  concept.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  a  prudent  suggestion  and  an  op- 
tion that  the  committee  should  have  as  a 
viable  alternative  in  committee  delibera- 
tions. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  consider 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today  to  be 
important.  I  also  feel  that  I  am  striking 
a  blow  for  the  views  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents in  offering  this  alternative. 

Critics  of  this  bill  will  be  quick  to  point 
out  the  negative  implications  it  might 
have  on  the  world  market.  To  these 
critics  I  want  to  first  of  all  point  out  a 
table  indicating  the  support  farmers  re- 
ceive in  other  producing  nations  for 
wheat  translated  into  American  dollars, 
compiled  by  the  National  Farmers  Union : 
Comparative  Price  Support  Levels — Wheat 
Beginning  this  week  and  continuing  for 
the  next  several  weeks,  this  Newsletter  will 
publish  data  on  comparative  price  support 
levels  on  some  major  commodities  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  producing  nations.  While  there  are 
many  variations  In  price  support  measures 
and  In  the  techniques  by  which  they  are  im- 
plemented, the  price  floors  will  be  shown  in 
U.S.  dollars  and  measures  and  will  be  gen- 
erally comparable  In  purpose  and  effect.  The 
weekly  tabulations  will  show  that  the  U.S. 
Is  consistently  on  the  low  side  In  Its  support 
of  farm  commodity  price  levels.  Today's  table 
deals  with  the  domestic  support  level  for 
wheat  and  Is  reported  in  U.S.  dollars  per 
bushel : 

United  States   (1976-77) $2.25 

Chile  (1976-77) 4.60 

Japan  (1976) 10.20 

European  Community*  (1976) 4.24 

Brazil  (1976)   4.80 

India  (1976) 3.24 

Canada  (1976) 3.00 

Australia  (1976)  2.98 

*  Prance.  West  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Denmark. 

Should  we  not  be  equally  solicitous  of 
our  own  farmers? 

It  is  true  that  the  support  prices  at  the 
loan  level  I  have  suggested  tend  to  ex- 
ceed world  prices.  This,  of  course,  chills 
the  bones  of  the  grain  traders.  On  the 


other  hand,  let  us  remember  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  control  80  per- 
cent of  the  world  wheat  export  market. 
Might  it  be  appropriate  for  Mr.  Berg- 
land  and  Mr.  Vance  to  dispatch  their 
envoys  to  Canada  and  elsewhere  and 
negotiate  a  world  wheat  price  that  takes 
into  consideration  the  cost  involved  In 
producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  the 
American  farmer?  A  recent  statement  by 
Senator  Hagen  Argue,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  suggests  that 
the  Canadians  would  be  receptive.  Sen- 
ator Argue  in  a  press  release  dated  No- 
vember 8,  1976,  says — 

Action  must  be  taken  now.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  are  the  dominant  wheat 
exporting  countries.  They  should  take  the 
lead  now  to  place  a  Just  and  reasonable  floor 
under  wheat  prices.  International  wheat 
stabilization  is  possible  If  our  two  countries 
will  act. 

The  world  trembles  when  the  OPEC 
countries  meet  and  they  wait  hopefully 
for  only  a  10-  or  15-percent  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil.  I  doubt  that  there 
would  be  even  a  tremor  among  the  Euro- 
peans if  the  United  States  and  Canada 
proposed  the  stabilization  of  world  wheat 
prices  above  the  figures  I  am  suggesting 
for  loan  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977". 
TITLE     I— PAYMENT     LIMITATIONS     FOR 

WHEAT,    FEED    GRAINS,    AND    UPLAND 

COTTON 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  (1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "$30,000". 

TITLE  II— DAIRY 

DAIRY    PRICE    support 

Sec  201.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  aa 
follows : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  and  ending  on  March  31, 
1978,  the  support  price  of  milk  shall  be 
established  at  no  less  than  90  per  centum  ot 
the  parity  price  therefor,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, and  the  support  price  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
second  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  1977,  to 
reflect  any  estimated  change  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  quarter  in  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  producton  Items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Such  support 
prices  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter.". 

PRODtrCER    handlers 

Sec.  202.  Section  206  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973"  the  following:  "and  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977". 
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TITLE  III— WOOL 
Sec.  301.  The  National 
as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
thereof  a  new  section  a.s  follows 

"Sec.  711.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  this  Act,  In  1977 
shall  be  supported  at  not 
centum  of   the  parity  pri 
TITLE  IV— WHEAT 
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LO.^N  RATE  AND  TARpET 

Sec.  401.  Effectve  for  the 
107   of   the   Agricultural 
appears   In  section  401   of 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended 
and    Consumer   Protection 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchasi 
wheat  shall   be  made 
than  85  ner  centum  of  the 
per  bushel. 

"(b)  If  a  set-aside  prog^ 
any  crop  of  v.heat  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustmeht 
amended,    payments,    loan; 
shall  be  made  available  on 
producers  who  comply  wi 
of  such  program. 

"(c)  Paymente  shall  be 
of  wheat  to  the  producers 
amount  determined  by  m 
amount  by  which  the  hifhi 

"(1)    the  national 
ket  price  received  by  farme^i 
five  months  of  the 
crop,  as  determined  by  th  i 

"(2)  the  loan  level 
section  (a)  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  cost  of 
times  in  each  case  (il)  the 
farm  for  such  crop,  times 
yield  established  for  the 
justments  as  the  Secretary 
sary  to  provide  a  fair  and  ec 
cost  of  production  per 
crop  of  wheat  is  determln 
the  Secretary  determines 
are  prevented  from  planting 
the  farm  acreage  allotment 
nonconserving    crop 
flood,  or  other  natural 
beyond  the  control  of  the 
of   payment  on   such   portl 
larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing 
third  of  the  cost  of  prod 
retary  determines  that, 
aster   or    condition,    the 
wheat    (or  of  cotton,  corn 
or  barley  planted  in  lieu 
the  producers  are  able  to 
Is  less  than  662/3   per 
acreage  allotment  times  t 
of  wheat  (or  of  cotton, 
or  barley  planted  in  lieu 
farm,  the  rate  of  payment 
In  production  below  100 
the  larger  of  (A)   the 
one-third  of  the  cost  of 
retary  shall  provide  for 
ments  made  under  this 
farm  among  the  producers 
fair  and  equitable  basis." 
TITLE  V — FEED 
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Sec.   501.    (a)    Effective 
to  the  1977  crop  of  feed 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  19 
the   Agriculture   and 
Act  of  1973.  is  amended  by 

(1)   amending  section 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  a; 
In.  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)    (1)   The  Secretary 
able  to  producers  loans  and 
1977  crop  of  corn  at  not 
centum  of  the  cost  of  proAictlon 
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(2)  amending  section  105(b)(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  it  appears  there- 
in,  to   read   as   follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for  the 

1977  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate, 
times  ( 11 )  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for  such 
crop,  times  (ill)  the  yield  established  for  the 
farm  for  the  preceding  crop  wtih  such  adjust- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  The  pay- 
ment rate  for  corn  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)   for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel. 
The  cost  of  production  per  bushel  for  the 

1978  crop  of  corn  Is  determined  to  be  $2.52. 
The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be 
such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving 
crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  on 
stich  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  production.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condition, 
the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  (or  of  wheat. 
or  cotton  planted  in  lieu  of  the  allotted 
crop)  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  less  than  66%  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  times  the  yield 
of  feed  grains  (or  of  wheat,  or  cotton  planted 
in  lieu  of  the  allotted  crop)  established  for 
the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  100  per  centum 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  cost  of  production.". 

TITLE  VI— UPLAND  COTTON  PROGRAM 

COTTON     PRODUCTION     INCENTIVES;      LOAN     RATE 
AND  TARGET  PRICE 

Sec.  601,  Effective  only  for  the  1977  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  103  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  they  appear  in  section  602  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973.  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  60  days 
make  available  for  the  1977  crop  of  upland 
cotton  to  cooperators  nonrecourse  loans  for 
a  term  of  10  months  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  lion  Is  made  a  such 
level  as  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch 
upland  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  in  tlie  United  States  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, except  that  if  the  loan  rate  so 
calculated  Is  higher  than  the  estimated 
average  world  price  for  American  cotton  of 
such  quality  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  loan  determination  is  made,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  loan  rate  for  up- 
land cotton  to  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  world  price.  The  loan  level 
for  the  1977  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
determined  and  announced  within  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing.  If  the  carryover  of  upland 
cotton  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1977  crops  exceeds  7.2  million 
bales,  producers  on  any  farm  harvesting  cot- 


ton of  such  crop  from  an  acreage  in  excess 
of  the  base  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm 
shall  be  entitled  to  loans  and  purchases  only 
on  an  amount  of  the  cotton  of  such  crop 
produced  on  such  farm  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  yield  used  in  computing  payments 
for  such  farm  by  the  base  acreage  allotment 
for  such  farm. 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each 
farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  production  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  production  per  pound  for  the 
1977  crop  Is  determined  to  be  57.95  cents  per 
pound.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  allotment  to 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of 
(A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  production.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that,  because  of  such  a  disaster 
or  condition,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  66%  per  centum  of 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  times  the 
average  yield  established  for  the  farm,  the 
rate  of  payment  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  100  per  centum  shall  be  the 
larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  payment 
rate  with  respect  to  any  producer  who  (1)  Is 
on  a  small  farm  (that  is,  a  farm  on  which 
the  base  acreage  allotment  is  ten  acres  or 
less,  or  on  which  the  yield  used  in  making 
payments  times  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment is  five  thousand  pounds  or  less,  and 
for  which  the  base  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  reduced  under  section  350(f) ).  (11)  re- 
sides on  such  farm,  and  (ill)  derives  his 
principal  income  from  cotton  produced  on 
such  farm,  shall  be  Increased  by  30  per 
centum;  but,  notwithstanding  paragraph 
(3),  such  increase  shall  be  made  only  with 
respect  to  his  share  of  cotton  actually  har- 
vested on  such  farm  within  the  quantity 
specified  In  paragraph  (3).". 
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ByMr.JAVrrS: 

S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  reduction  of 
aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  purposes ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  entitled  "The  Aircraft  Noise  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977,"  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  thLs  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  Amendments 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  cites  It  as  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  inserts  a  new 
section  Into  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  directing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  establish  a  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  to  meet  standards 
established  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Board  would  be  required 
to  establish   the   program  within   one  year 


after  receiving  a  petition.  The  Board,  upon 
petition,  would  be  empowered  to  establish, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  a  noise  reduction 
surcharge  and  a  method  for  distributing  the 
revenues  received  from  that  surcharge.  The 
bill  contemplates  that  the  revenues  would  be 
placed  In  trust  and  disbursed  by  a  Board- 
appointed  trustee  or  trustees  to  Individual 
carriers  In  accordance  with  the  Board's  guide- 
lines. Intrastate  carriers  would  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  as  well  as  inter- 
state carriers. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  14(f) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
to  ensure  that  any  funds  unused  under  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  CAB  and  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
or,  if  it  is  In  operation,  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund,  will  be  used  solely  for  noise 
reduction  projects  at  airports. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  establishes  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  a  new  grant-in-aid  program  for  air- 
craft noise  redaction.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
to  interstate  and  Intrastate  air  carriers  and 
commercial  operators  to  finance  the  retro- 
fitting of  such  categories  of  two-,  three-, 
and  four-engine  subsonic  turbojet-powered 
airplanes  as  are  designated  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  comply  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  FAA  Administrator  under  section  611 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  establishlDtg 
noise  levels  for  aircraft.  This  provision 
would  allow,  but  not  require,  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  for  the  modification  of  about 
50  Boeing  747's,  and  about  75  stretched 
DC-8s  if  he  determines  that  replacement  of 
these  aircraft  Is  not  feasible  or  If  the  replace- 
ment fund  that  would  be  established  by  the 
Board  Is  not  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
total  amount  of  the  grants  could  not  exceed 
$300  million  and  would  be  financed  from  the 
surplus  existing  In  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund    (currently  $1.5  billion). 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  definition 
of  the  term  "airport  development'  in  sec- 
tion 11(3)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  to  permit  airport  de- 
velopment grants-in-aid  to  be  used  by  air- 
port .sponsors  for  the  acquisition  and  Instal- 
lation of  equipment  for  monitoring  aircraft 
noise. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  748.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  energy  by  requiring  that 
certain  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
that  the  windows  in  such  buildings  can 
be  opened  and  closed  manually;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

OPEN    WINDOWS    IN    BUILDINGS A    PART    OF 

OtTR    ENEGRY    CONSERVATION    EFFORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  certain  Federal  buildings  or 
those  financed  with  Federal  funds  be 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  windows  can 
be  opened  and  closed  manually. 

Til  is  measure  was  introduced  during 
the  94th  Congress  and  accepted  as  an 
amendment  with  certain  modifications 
during  Senate  debate  on  the  Emergency 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  Unfortunately,  title 
HI  of  the  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  energy  conservation  perform- 
ance standards  for  new  residential  and 
commercial  buildings  which  included  my 
amendment  was  dropped  during  the 
conference  on  the  emergency  housing 
legislation. 

In  reintroducing  this  legislation.  I 
recognize  that  last  August  Congress  en- 
acted the  Energy  Conservation  and  Pro- 
duction Act  which   provides   for  Fed- 


eral energy  conservation  performance 
standards  for  new  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  I  was,  indeed,  proud 
to  have  joined  Senator  Kennedy  as  one 
of  the  principle  cosponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure, now  Public  Law  94-385. 

My  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  this 
legislation  again  is  to  emphasize  my  con- 
cern over  the  tremendous  present  waste 
of  energy  associated  with  both  residen- 
tial and  commercial  buildings  and  to 
further  emphasize  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  my  opinion,  to  wait  for  further 
study  or  the  establishment  of  design 
criteria  to  achieve  meaningful  thermal 
energy  savings. 

To  underscore  this  point,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  evidences  of  such  waste 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  most  mod- 
ern office  and  commercial  buildings  are 
constructed  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
open  a  window.  These  buildings  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  completely  controlled 
artificial  environment — heat  in  the  win- 
ter and  air-conditioning  in  the  summer 
without  regard  for  the  weather  outside. 
The  result  is  a  substantial  waste  of  en- 
ergy resources  on  many  days  when  rea- 
sonable comfort  could  be  achieved  by 
opening  the  windows. 

As  a  step  toward  reducing  this  waste 
and  move  more  quickly  toward  our  ther- 
mal efficiency  goals,  my  bill  would  re- 
quire all  buildings  constructed  or 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  future,  be  designed  and  constructed 
so  the  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed 
manually. 

The  potential  for  energy  savings 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Air  condi- 
tioning in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  now  consumes  about  3  percent 
of  the  total  energy  used  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  That  comparison,  how- 
ever, understates  the  impact  of  air- 
conditioning  demands  on  our  national 
energy  supply.  For  example,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  realized  belatedly  the  need 
for  a  long-term  and  continuing  energy 
conservation  program,  energy  use  for 
air-conditioning  is  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate — about  15  percent  each  year. 

In  addition,  the  demand  for  electricity 
for  air-conditioning  obviously  is  not 
spread  evenly  through  the  year.  It  Is 
concentrated  into  a  few  short  months. 
To  meet  the  relatively  brief  peak  de- 
mand for  electricity  for  air-conditioning 
requires  the  use  of  relatively  ineflBcient 
and  costly  peakload  electrical  generat- 
ing equipment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  remarked 
earlier,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for 
further  study  or  the  establishment  of 
design  criteria  to  achieve  meaningful 
thermal  energy  savings.  We  could  reduce 
our  growing  use  of  energy  for  air- 
conditioning  simply  by  constructing 
buildings  so  our  offices  and  shops  would 
be  opened  to  the  natural  environment. 
Such  a  step  along  with  other  energy  con- 
servation measures  that  have  been  easy 
to  implement  and  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  past  few  years,  espe- 
cially the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit 
and  the  daylight  savings  time  extension, 
could  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  meas- 
ures which  would  result  in  further  eco- 
nomic disruptions  and  unnecessary  sac- 
rifices for  Americans. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 

S.  749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  expense  allocable  to  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  providing  day  care 
services  whether  or  not  such  portion  is 
exclusively  used  in  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  v/ith  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, and  Senator  Heinz,  legislation  to 
allow  families  who  provide  day  care  serv- 
ices in  their  homes  to  continue  to  take 
reasonable  tax  deductions  for  their 
business  expenses. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  enacted 
last  year,  expense  deductions  for  busi- 
nesses operated  within  homes  were  re- 
stricted by  a  new  "exclusive  use  test."  In 
other  words,  business  expenses  incurred 
within  a  home  are  now  deductible  only 
if  the  area  or  room  in  question  is  used 
solely  for  business  purposes. 

This  provision  is  an  important,  valu- 
able reform.  It  has,  however,  presented 
serious  problems  for  family  day  care 
providers.  Since  the  children  served  by 
home  day  care  are  generally  not  confined 
to  certain  rooms  or  areas,  legitimate  de- 
ductions for  depreciation,  rent  and  utili- 
ties routinely  occur  throughout  the 
home.  Disallowing  these  deductions 
places  severe  burdens  on  taxpayers  pro- 
viding tills  unique  service,  and  could 
cause  many  of  them  to  go  out  of  business. 
By  placing  unworkable  requirements  on 
home  day  care  providers,  the  Govern- 
ment could  cause  needless  difficulty  to 
them  and  the  families  they  serve. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  exempt  providers  of  home  day 
care  to  children  and  other  individuals — 
such  as  the  elderly — from  the  exclusive 
use  test.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  ad- 
dress the  problems  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  a  family  day 
care  provider  in  New  Brighton,  Minn.: 

I  .  .  .  have  a  modest  2 -bedroom  home  and 
care  for  5  or  6  children.  They  use  most  of 
my  home,  bedrooms  for  naps,  kitchen  for 
eating  and  TV.  other  rooms  and  a  nice  big 
yard  for  play.  Considering  the  need  for  child 
care,  I  have  felt  good  about  caring  for  these 
children.  Most  of  them  are  without  a  father 
In  their  home,  their  mother  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  making  ends  meet  ...  I  have  kept 
my  prices  down,  trying  to  be  a  part  of  the 
answer.  (I  averaged  just  under  $4  a  day  per 
child.)  Now  I  wlU  have  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  my  income  taxes. 

Considering  the  deductions  granted  to 
many  businessmen  for  good  meals,  travel  ex- 
penses to  conventions,  etc.,  I  feel  It  Is  a  sad 
situation  when  I  can  make  so  few  deductions 
for  things  (oil.  electricity,  etc.)  that  I  share 
with  these  children.  I'm  sure  this  situation 
would  cause  many  child  care  mothers  to 
quit.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  change  this 
situation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  749 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sub- 
section (c)   of  section  280A  of  the  Internal 
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IS 


the 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatljig 
for  certain  business  or  renta 
on  deductions  for  such  use) 
redesignating  paragraph  (4) 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragt^ph 
lowing  new  paragraph 

"(4)   Use  In  providing  day 
Subsection  (a)   shall  not  apbly 
to  the  extent  that  such  IterJ 
the  use  of  any  portion  of 
on  a  regular  basis  in  the 
or  business  of  providing  day 
individuals." 

(b)  Paragraph   (5)   of  secllon 
such   Code    (as   redesignated 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking 
(1)    or    (2)"   and  inserting 
"paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (4)". 

(c)  The  amendments  mad( 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
December  31,  1975. 


care  services. — 

to  any  item 

is  allocable  to 

dwelling  unit 

axpayer's  trade 

care  services  to 


280A(c)    of 

by  subsection 

out  "paragraph 

In  lieu   thereof 

by  this  section 
beginning  after 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  amenc 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
reduction  of  certain  excise 
transportation  of  persons 
by  air,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.   JAVITS.  Mr 
duce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
enue  Code,  and  I  a^k 
that  an  explanation  of  the 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection , 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 


the  Internal 
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taxes  on  the 

and  property 

pufposes;  to  the 
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date 
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Section  1  of  the  draft  bill 
of  the  airline  ticket  tax  fron 
percent  upon  the  effective 
position  of  an  aircraft  noise 
charge    approved    by   the   Cifril 
Board  (CAB)   under  a  proposed 
to  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
1958  contained  in  the  propose^ 
Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

This   section   preserves    th 
existing  law  which  ( 1 )  reduc  i 
to   5  percent  after  June  30 
terminate  the  international 
after  June  30,  1980. 

Section  2  of  the  bill 
the  airline  waybill  tax  from 
percent  upon  the  efifectlve 
position  of  a  noise  reduction 
proved    by    the    CAB    under 
amendment  to  the  Federal 
1958.  Again,  this  section 
slon  of  existing  law  which 
airline  waybill  tax  after  June 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amend! 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
1970    (relating    to   permlssiblb 
from  the  Airport  and  Airwa  ' 
to  allow  Trust  Fund  monies 
the  following  two  new  purpo*s 
In  amendments  to  the  Alrp(  rt 
Development  Act  of   1970 
proposed    Aircraft   Noise 
1977— 

( 1 )  grants  to  aircraft  operatjjrs 
pose  of  retrofitting  aircraft 
tion  pvirposes:  and 

(2)  grants  to  airports  uncjer 
Development  Aid  Program 
and  installation  of  noise 
ment. 


dite 


prese  rves 


fo- 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 
Senate  Joint  Resolutior 
resolution  providing  for  th  e 
and  adoption  of  the  American 
as  the  national  floral  en  blem 
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Revenue  Act  of 
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23.   A  joint 

designation 

marigold 

of   the 


United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he 
introduced  the  joint  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


S.  198 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  24,  A  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  Sunday  of 
September  after  Labor  Day  of  each  year 
as  "National  Grandparents  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    GRANDPARENTS    DAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
Sunday  following  Labor  Day  of  each  year 
as  "National  Gro,ndparents  Day." 

I  have  sponsored  similar  measures  in 
the  93d  and  94th  Congresses.  The  Senate 
approved  such  a  legislation  during  the 
93d  Congress.  But,  the  House  was  unable 
to  act  on  it.  Unfortunately  no  action  was 
taken  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  211 
during  the  94th  Congress.  I  believe  by 
designating  the  Sunday  following  Labor 
Day  more  people  will  be  able  to  visit  and 
honor  their  grandparents.  The  summer 
vacations  should  be  over  and  the  weather 
will  still  be  pleasant  enough  to  visit  our 
grandparents  and  those  citizens  residing 
in  nursing  and  care  homes. 

Mr.  President,  a  West  Virginian,  Mrs. 
Marian  McQuade,  Oak  Hill,  has  spear- 
headed this  movement  for  the  past  5 
years  to  create  the  nationwide  observ- 
ance. Mrs.  McQuade  has  spent  many 
hours  urging  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  to  proclaim  such  a  day.  She  is 
now  working  closely  with  the  appropriate 
aging  commissions  and  agencies  in  the 
country  for  their  support  and  their  help 
in  earning  public  support, 

Mrs,  McQuade,  mother  of  15  and  a 
grandmother,  got  the  idea  working  at  a 
nursing  home  for  the  elderly.  "So  many 
of  these  people  are  shut  up  and  neglected, 
even  though  they  have  grandchildren  hv- 
ing.  Mrs.  McQuade  said,  "I  thought  may- 
be if  we  had  a  Grandparents  Day  some 
of  these  people  would  get  the  love  and 
attention  they  need  so  badly." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  we  can  pro- 
claim such  a  day  to  honor  our  loving 
grandparents. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Hud- 
DLESTON),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGrovERN),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.  197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  197,  the 
Conservation  Gas  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
198,  the  Residential  Insulation  Credit 
Act. 

S.  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  199,  the 
Conservation  Gas  and  Residential  In- 
sulation Credit  Act. 

S.  256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pe.^rson,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr,  William  L. 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  256.  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  Amendments  of  1977. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Leahy > ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  418,  the  Displaced 
Homemakers  Act. 

S.     4  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  484,  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    BES.     81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr,  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams*  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  81,  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  expulsion  of  George 
Krimsky  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  40,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  11,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  district  court 
judges. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  89— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  89 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  may 
be  called,  for  convenience  of  expression,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  Management  Field,  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  criminal  or  other  illegal,  improper, 
or  unethical  activities  are  engaged  In  by  any 
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persons,  acting  individually  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  in  related  groups,  or- 
ganizations, insurance,  pension,  or  other 
programs  established  for  the  interest,  bene- 
fit, participation,  or  welfare  of  employees  or 
employers  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  employees,  or  employers,  and 
to  determine  whether  in  Its  Judgment  any 
occurrence  which  may  be  revealed  by  the 
investigation  and  study  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  deslrabUlty  of  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  to  safeguard  and/or  strengthen 
the  integrity  of  labor-management  relations 
and  the  collective-bargaining  system. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  created 
by  this  resolution  shall  consist  of  eight 
Members  of  the  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  majority  Members  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  four  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  minority  Members  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  par- 
agraph 6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  mem- 
ber, chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  to 
govern  its  proceedings.  The  vice  chairman 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
and  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  commit- 
tee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  original  appointments  to  It  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  select  com- 
mittee may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  or  dep- 
ositions. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  make  the  investigation  and 
study  specified  in  the  first  section.  Without 
abridging  or  limiting  in  any  way  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  the  select  committee  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Senate  further 
expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the  select 
committee  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  activities  of  any  and  all 
persons  or  groups  of  persons  or  organizations 
of  any  kind  which  have  any  tendency  to  re- 
veal the  full  facts  in  respect  to  the  following 
matters  or  questions: 

(a)  the  disappearance  of  James  R.  Hoffa, 
former  Tnternatlonal  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs. Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica, hereinafter  identified  as  IBT: 

(b)  any  and  all  agreements,  promises,  com- 
mitments, pledges,  surity  arrangements  or 
agreements  or  financial  transactions  of  any 
nature  entered  into  between  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  representing,  or  authorized 
to  represent,  acting  as  consultants  or  author- 
ized to  act  as  consultants  In  any  capacity  to 
and  or  for  the  IBT  or  any  of  the  IBT  pension 
funds  or  other  welfare  and/or  benefit  funds 
associ.^.ted  with,  employed  by.  directed  by  or 
controlled  by  the  IBT  or  IBT  pension  or  wel- 
fare funds  and  any  other  person,  group  of 
persons,  associations,  partnerships,  or  cor- 
porations, the  purpose  of  which  is.  was,  or 
would  be  to  secure  or  resecure,  finance  or  re- 
finance the  development,  construction,  or  im- 
provement of  any  real  estate  or  real  property 
of  any  nature; 


(c)  any  and  all  transactions,  agreements, 
loans  of  money,  or  any  other  item  of  value  or 
commitments  to  loin  money  or  any  other 
item  of  value,  entered  into  between  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  representing  or  au- 
thorized to  represent,  acting  as  consultants 
or  authorized  to  act  as  consultants  In  any  ca- 
pacity to  and/ or  for  the  IBT  or  any  of  the 
IBT  pension  funds  or  other  welfare  and  or 
benefit  funds  associated  with,  employed  by, 
directed  by.  or  controlled  by  the  IBT  or  IBT 
pension  or  welfare  funds  and  any  person  or 
group  of  persons,  association,  partnership,  or 
corporation  engaged  in  business  venture  of 
any  nature  established  for  or  engaged  in  gam- 
bling or  gaming  enterprises  of  any  nature,  or 
any  business  venture  of  any  nature  estab- 
lished to  or  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
or  supply  of  gambling  or  gaming  parapher- 
nalia; 

(d)  any  and  all  group  health  and/or  ac- 
cident iasurance  policies,  or  insurance  poli- 
cies or  agreements  of  any  nature  entered  into 
by  or  between  any  person  or  persons  with  any 
insurance  or  reinsurance  company  for  the 
benefit  of  any  or  all  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America; 

(e)  any  and  all  allegations  of  influence, 
control,  or  domination  exercised  by  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  alleged  to  be  in- 
volved in  or  associated  with  organized  crimi- 
nal syndicate  activity  over  the  affairs,  agree- 
ments, administration,  or  day-to-day  activity 
or  operations  of  any  person  or  groups  of 
persons  as.sociated  together  for  the  benefit 
of  labor  and  management  organizations; 

(f)  v/hether  the  integrity  of  labor  and 
management  relations  is  inadequately  safe- 
guarded, because  of  a  lack  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation, or  because  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  inadequate,  either  in  their 
provision  or  manner  of  enforcement,  and  if 
so,  whether  new  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted. 

Sec.  4.  (A)  To  enable  the  select  commit- 
tee to  make  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  this  resolution,  the 
Senate  hereby  empowers  the  select  commit- 
tee as  an  agency  of  the  Senate — 

(a)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  clerical,  investigatory,  legal,  technical, 
and  other  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate; 

(b)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  dur- 
ing sessions,  rece.sses,  and  adjournment  pe- 
riod of  the  Senate; 

(c)  to  hold  meetings  for  taking  testimony 
on  oath  or  to  receive  documentary  or  physi- 
cal evidence  relating  to  the  matters  and 
questions  it  is  authorized  to  investigate  or 
study; 

(d)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  as  witnesses  of  any  persons  who 
the  select  committee  believes  have  knowl- 
edge or  Information  concerning  any  of  the 
matters  or  questions  it  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate and  study; 

(e)  to  require  by  subpena  or  order  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  private  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  such  firm  or  corporation  to  pro- 
duce for  its  consideration  or  for  use  as  e%'i- 
dence  in  its  Investigation  and  study  any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  it  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may  have 
in  their  custody  or  under  their  control; 

(f)  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recom- 
mendations it  deems  appropriate  In  respect 
to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person 


to  appear  before  It  In  obedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order,  or  in  respect  to  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer 
questions  or  give  testimony  in  his  character 
as  a  witness  during  his  appearance  before  It 
or  m  respect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  former  officer  of  same,  to  produce  be- 
fore the  committee  any  books,  checks,  can- 
celed checks,  correspondence,  communica- 
tions, documents,  financial  records,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes! 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  subpena  or 
order; 

(g)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testi- 
mony on  oath  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  or  in  any  other  country; 

(h)  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946; 

(1)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency; 

(j)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise with  the  prior  consent  of  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  of  the  Senate  committees 
or  the  chairman  of  any  subcommittee  of  any 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
facilities  or  services  of  any  members  of  the 
staffs  of  such  other  Senate  committees  or 
any  subcommittees  of  such  other  Senate 
committees  whenever  the  select  committee 
or  Its  chairman  deems  that  such  action  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  the  select 
committee  to  make  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion; 

(k)  to  have  direct  access  through  the 
agency  of  any  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, chief  majority  counsel,  minority 
counsel,  or  any  of  Its  Investigatory  assistants 
jointly  designed  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  to  any  date,  evi- 
dence. Information,  report,  analysis,  or  docu- 
ment or  papers  relating  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters or  questions  which  It  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Investigate  and  study  In  the  cus- 
tody and  under  the  control  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Gov- 
ernment, having  the  power  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  any  al- 
leged criminal  activities  or  to  prosecute  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  against  the  United 
States  which  will  aid  the  select  committee 
to  prepare  or  conduct  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion: 

(1)  to  procure  either  through  assignment 
by  the  Rules  Committee  or  by  renting  such 
offices  and  other  space  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  and  Its  staff  to  make  and  con- 
duct the  Investigation  and  study  authorized 
and  directed  by  this  resolution: 

(m)  to  expend  to  the  extent  It  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  any  moneys  made 
available  to  It  by  the  Senate  to  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  resolution  and  to  make  the 
Investigation  and  study  it  is  authorized  by 
this  resolution  to  make. 

(B)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 
committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
chairman   of  the  select  committee,   or  any 
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ices  which  his  proposed  plan  would 
produce. 

These  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  want  to  support  the  President 
in  this  regard. 

However,  his  plan  as  embodied  in  S. 
626  has  a  serious  omission. 

The  Executive  Reorganization  Act,  as 
currently  written,  would  require  the 
President  to  submit,  with  any  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  information  on  the  reduction 
of  expenditures  v.hich  such  plan  would 
bring  about.  S.  626  eliminates  this  re- 
quirement. 

I  recognize  that  providing  such  cost 
reduction  data  would  be  a  sometimes 
difficult  task  for  the  Executive.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  Government  reorganization 
is  in  fact  going  to  benefit  the  American 
people,  there  must  be  some  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

In  evaluating  any  reorganization  plan, 
the  Congress  and  the  public  must  and 
should  know  what  costs  are  involved. 
More  and  more  of  our  people  recognize 
that  we  will  not  get  the  cost  of  living 
under  control  until  we  get  the  cost  of 
Government  under  control. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
retain  the  requirement  that  any  reor- 
ganization plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent contain  information  about  the  re- 
duction of  expenditures  resulting  from 
such  plan. 

Mr,  President,  I  submit  my  amendment 
to  S.  626,  which  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
JUDGESHIPS— S.  11 

AMENDMENT   NO.    4  2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  an  amendmsnt  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Metcalf  to  the  omnibus 
district  judgeship  bill  <S.  11)  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  the  addition  of  25  new 
judgeships  on  various  circuit  courts  of 
appeals.  I  greatly  welcome  the  coauthor- 
ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf  » ,  who  has  worked 
hard  over  the  years  for  the  good  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Our  purpose  is  to  bring  the  circuit 
judgeship  bill  before  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  for  consideration  along  with 
S.  11  and  amendment  No.  40  to  S.  11  in- 
troduced by  Senator  McClellan  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Nearly  9  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress last  enacted  legislation  to  create 
additional  judgeships  for  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  hard- 
working Federal  judiciary  that  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  an  ever-increasing  work- 
load. But  the  situation  in  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit, which  includes  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Alaska,  and  Guam,  has 
reached  crisis  proportions. 


Federal  appellate  justice  in  the  ninth 
circuit  is  subject  to  inordinate  delays.  In 
1968  with  13  judges,  the  circuit  termi- 
nated 919  appeals;  in  1975,  still  with  13 
judges,  the  circuit  terminated  2,450  ap- 
peals but  the  backlog  numbered  2,636. 
Delays  of  2  years  are  not  unusual. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  on  the  need 
for  more  judges  in  the  ninth  circuit.  As 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S.  729  observed  last  September: 

The  history  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  demon- 
strates that  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
additional  manpower  and  resources  to  meet 
the  problems  which  have  resulted  from  this 
phenomenal  rise  in  caseload. 

The  Judicial  Conference  in  its  legisla- 
tive proposal  recommends  10  new  judg- 
ships  for  the  ninth  circuit,  a  number 
which  I  fully  support. 

The  ninth  circuit  has  other  problems. 
The  large  number  of  judges,  the  vast 
territory  encompassed  by  the  circuit  and 
the  huge  caseload  have  eroded  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  court  over  the  years. 
There  are  several  proposals  to  solve  these 
problems — all  of  them  having  merit. 

We  believe  it  to  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, however,  to  keep  the  issue  of  re- 
organization of  the  ninth  circuit  separate 
from  the  need  to  add  more  judges  to  the 
circuit. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  act  first  on  adding  more 
judges  to  the  circuit  bench. 

If  we  can  supply  the  circuit  with  the 
judicial  man  and  womanpower  it  needs, 
I  am  confident  that  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  found  to  the 
question  of  realinement  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  circuit. 

Our  amendment,  I  believe,  offers  this 
option  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
statement  by  Circuit  Judge  John  D.  Butz- 
ner.  Jr.,  of  the  fourth  circuit  on  the 
judgeship  renuirements  of  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals  submitted  this  morning  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  42 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  circuit  judgeship  for 
the  first  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  judge- 
ships for  the  second  circuit,  one  additional 
circuit  Judgeship  for  the  third  circuit,  three 
additional  circuit  judgeships  for  the  fourth 
circuit,  two  additional  circuit  judgeships  for 
the  sixth  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
judgeship  for  the  seventh  circuit,  one  addi- 
tional circuit  judgeship  for  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit, ten  additional  circuit  judgeships  for 
the  ninth  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
Judgeship  for  the  tenth  circuit,  and  t}-jree 
additional  circuit  judgeships  for  the  District 
cf  Columbia. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  44(a)  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
will,  with  respect  to  each  circuit  therein,  re- 
fiect  the  changes  In  the  number  of  judge- 
ships made  by  section  2  of  this  act,  such 
table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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Number  which  can  be  applied  to  all  courts  of  appeals     be  held  on  Monday.  February  28    1977 

of  has  yet  to  be  established  by  either  the  J udl-      anri  WoHnocHo,,    n/o^v,  o    inor    • 

Circuits:                                                     judges  clary  or  the  Congress.                                                and  Wednesday    Mach  2    1977,  m  room 

District  of  Columbia 12  While  the  Congress  has  not  enacted  legis-  *  '''^•.    ^i^ksen    Senate    Office    Building 

First 4  latlon  for  additional  Judgeships  In  the  courts  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Second 11  of   appeals  In  nearly  nine   years,   we   were          Persons  Wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
Third  10  pleased  that  the  Senate  did  pass  an  Omnibus  tact  Mrs.  Patria  Forsvthe,  professional 

Fourth 10  Circuit  Judgeship  Bill,  s-286.  during  the  staff  member,  10-B  Russell  Senate  Office 

Fifth 15  second  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  How-  Building  (202)   224-9075 

Sixth    11  ever,    the   seven    additional    judgeships    In- 

Seventh 9  eluded  in   that   bill   would   not   meet   even  suBcoMMrrrEE  on  housing  and  urban  affairs 

Eighth  9  the  minimum  requirements  of  the   11  V.S.          Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President     I 

Ninth 23  Courts  of  Appeals.  Just  since  the  passage  of  should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
Tenth 8  S-286  In   1976,  the  workload  of  the  courts  rrtmmitti=P  nri  Wr>i,cir.tr  o^AitL.^  Aff„jT^ 

of  appeals  has  Increased  by  more  than  10% .  ^^'^^T^^l?^  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

JUDGESHIP  Re<sttiremsnts  OF  THE  Data  compUed  since  July  1976  indicate  that  ^1   y.  k          a^       °"  Bankmg,  Housmg 

United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  the  Increasing  trend  In  workload  Is  continu-  ^^"    Urban    Affairs,    Will    hold    a    3-day 

Nearlv  nine  years  have  passed  since  the  i^f„  !!^f ^  *'^,Lir'f,!°'«n*  °'  ^''M'^''  ^'"'''T  nn^Q^fi^^^fS''"^'^.-^^'  ^^^^"**  ^^'  K^V-- 

U.S.    Con-ress    last    enacted    legislation    to  ^.^^P  ^^"  ^".i^^^'i^^f "''^l,\''  !^^^  ''°'''^  T  h  ^°^'  *^^  National  Transportation 

creat3  additional  Judgeships  for  the  United  T.lf^ZlT^ ^iT^]^'^  ^'""^'^  *""?  ''h'"''^'  Assistance  Act  of  1977. 

States  courts  of  Appeals    That  legislation  °tant  at  97       ^"'^^^^'P^  ^^  remained  con-          The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 

was  enacted  on  June  18    1968  and  Included  j^            ^^^^  ^^^^  nine-year  period  a  num-  ?,^^'^"  ?®^^  Building,  and  will  begin 

nine  additional    udgeshlps  in  five  courts  of  ^^^  „f  measures  have  been  taken  to  Improve  ^^}^  ^^^h  mommg. 

appeals   The  basis  for  that  law  was  a  com-  ^^g  productivity  of  the  judges  of  the  courts         The     subcommittee     would     welcome 

prehenslve  study  conducted  by  the  Judicial  ^^  appeals  and  prevent  an  astronomical  in-  statements  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 

Conference  of  the  United  States  In  1966  and  cre&se  In  the  backlog.  A  review  of  the  sta-  hearings. 

""siLcriges    the   Judicial   Conference  has  ^^"''^  f^^""?  *^*^   *^^^^   ^^°'"*^   ^^^^    "^^^  nomination  of  max  cleland  to  be  adminis- 

Since   lybb.   the   judicial   conrerence  nas  successful    in    increasing    the    termination                    trator   or  vetfuanq-    a,.x-»t»= 

conducted  two  quadrennial  surveys  of  the  rate.  Since  1963  the  disposition  rate  in  the                                         veterans    affairs 

judgeship  need  of  the  eleven  courts  of  ap-  courts  of  appeals  has  nearly  doubled,  rising         Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    as 

peals.  The  first  of  these  was  completed  In  from  8,264  cases  terminated  in  1968  to  13,-  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

1971  when  the  Conference  recommended  the  426   in   1976.  However,  even   with   this   in-  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  announce  that  the 

creation  of  10  additional  Judgeships  in  six  crease  in  terminations  the  pending  caseload  committee    Will    hold    hearings    on    the 

courts  of  appeals.  This  recommendation  was  has  grown  from  6.615  at  the  end  of  1963  to  nomination  of  Mr    May  riplnnri  oq  AH 

updated   in    1972   to   include   eleven   Judge-  14,110  at   the  end  of   1976,   an  Increase   of  rniniVtratnr  of  VpVpr^n^-   A^l  "e  oT  o^n 

ships  In  seven  courts.  113%  mmistrator  Of  Veterans   Affairs  at  9:30 

In  March   1974,  the  Judicial   Conference  m  maintaining  the  Impressive  disposition  f.'"-  February  25,  1977,  in  room  318  of 
decided  that  the  survey  scheduled  for  that  rate  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals  are  ''^^  Russell  Office  Building.  At  that  time 
year  should  be  underaken  even  though  the  working  harder  than  ever  before.  The  courts  the  committee  Will  take  testimony  from 
legislative  proposal  growing  from  the  pre-  are  continuing  to  look  for  methods  and  pro-  the  nominee  and  representatives  of  vet- 
vious  study  had  not  been  enacted  by  the  cedures  which  will  aid  in  improving  on  this  erars  organizations  and  any  other  inter- 
Congress.  As  a  result  of  that  action  the  1974  disposition  rate.  In  order  to  handle  the  ere-  ested  members  of  the  public  wishing  to 
survey   was    completed    In    September    1974  mendous  caseload  most  of  the  courts  have  tp-jtifv  Pe>rcnn<:  nricViincr  tr^  foe«-if,r  «»    ,,k 
when  the  Conference  recommended   13  ad-  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  ^^  tfaforCio^t       vf     1^ 
dltional  Judgeships  in  eight  courts  of  ap-  cases  which  can  be  permitted  oral  argument.  ^"  siatemenis  snouia  contact  Michael 
peals.   Eleven   of   these    13   judge-sblps   were  In   addition,    time   limits   for    argument    in  -oums,  program  director  of  the  commit- 
the  same  as  those  previously  recommended  these  selected  cases  have  been  shortened  and  ^^6,  at  224—9126. 
in  1972.  the  number  of  places  of  holding  court  re-                             ^_^_^^^^^^^^_^ 

In  September   1976.  the  Judicial   Confer-  duced  to  save  Judge  time.  The  courts  have                                             ' 

ence  recommended  that  16  additional  judge-  also     adopted     opinion     publication     plans                ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

ships    be    created    for    the    U.S.    Courts    of  which  reduce  the  percentage  of  cases  which                  '                     

Appeals.  This  figure  Included  the  13  pre-  will  be  decided  by  time  consuming  signed  t  TPP  TTM  T«5nAWT 
viously  recommended  plus  three  additional  opinions.  Senior  judges  and  visitins:  judges  uix-Hi  ixn  iokac-l, 
judgeships  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  are  also  making  significant  contributions  m  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  I  have 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  16  ^^^  courts  of  appeals.  In  1976  these  judges  frequently  SDOken  about  the  difflnilt 
judgeships  recommended  at  that  time,  only  participated  in  more  than  20%  of  the  cases  problems "^facine  tho<;e  wantincr  to  pttH 
the  three  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were  decided  after  oral  argument  or  submission  ^^atTf^L  thl  loviP^TT,^on  ^orfl^  ^l 
recommended  after  a  review  of  the  current  «"  briefs.  grate  from  the  Soviet  Union  Today,  tens 
workload  situation  The  remaining  13  were  ^  realize  that  many  of  the  operational  Of  thousands  of  people  are  trying  to  de- 
not  reviewed  even  though  some  of  those  changes  have  been  beneficial  and  the  courts,  cide  whether  to  emigrate.  Their  decision 
recommendations  were  originally  made  on  ^^^^  *^^  °^^^^  institutions,  must  be  open  to  is  a  painful  one.  They  have  learned  the 
the  basis  of  the  1970  quadrennial  survey,  more  effective  and  efficient  procedures,  and  high  cost  of  emigration.  Often  it  means 
However,  in  January  of  this  vear  the  Com-  f  ^^P^"^  ^^  f%  However  there  Is  a  limit  ^eing  harassed  and  intimidated  by  the 
rS  a^^ompSrev^i^'ofthl^Vload  Se?:hrs"tn;  ^'aira^^^nftl^Xc't^vrs  s-"  authorities,  being  isolated  from  friends 
situation  in  ^fi  ro„rr  oT  «Ll^?  workload  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  and  fellow  workers,  enduring  lengthy  de- 
view  wa^  the  hUirfnr  trfp  .^frttl;  T^H^,  ,"  opinion  we  have  reached  that  limit.  It  is  In-  lays  and  bureaucratic  foulups,  and  some- 
?:n\cT:n\f 'reSm'end?t  or"r'25 "aS  T".  ^-^fon.^\-^^^^^\^^^  ,---*  JJf^^  unprisonment.  Even  after  going 
tional  judgeships  which  is  under  consldera-  ^^^^dard  of  productivity  can  be  maintained  through  the  anxiety  and  the  suffering, 
tion  here  todav  ""^^^^  "^^  "®  provided  with  the  necessary  they  know  there  is  only  a  faint  hope  of 

The  Committee  on  Court  Administration  llt^!^!^uh'^^Jl^^J^^r^^JV^  ^Jtl^'^H^^^^^  actually    receiving    perm.ission    to   leave 

ConS^vJt^h  T""^'   '?   ''"'''  t^  Tr^^  SL^^niSe^es^pTcilllfthe  aVpeCe  beTch^  '^^  ^^^iet  Union. 

L.^^     r  Au    !  most  current  Judiciary  ^ould  seriously  consider.                                           Unhappily,    most    people    facing    the 

tolu s  cnnrtA^^A^^^'^'^^^"''"^'"^"*' °^  emigration    dilemma    know    verv    little 

S^ct'oif'JSSat'iolfSoS  ?hLrc"ur7en:  NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  tX  'M  '""'.'l"''  "^"  ^f '^f  'TVl 

requirements,  it  would  be  basing  its  action  NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS  finally  allowed  to  emigrate.  The  lack  of 

on   Judicial    Conference    recommendations,  Revi-w    of    progra'-s    tor   the    handicapped  information,     of     realistic     expectations 

which  for  some  courts  were.  Initially  made  a^°  extension  op  the  education  of  the  about  life  in  a  new  country,  only  compli- 

nearly  six  years  ago  when  the  need  "for  ad-  handicapped  act  cates  the  already  overwhelm.ing  decision 

dltional  judgeships  was  not  as  great.  Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    as  of  whether  or  not  to  lenve  the  country 

min^o°^^''o^^.**!^''7^''*  '■^^'^'^  *^^  *^^"'*  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  they  have  spent  their  lives  in.  So  a  per- 

1^  re'commSltioii  b'l   iXr^^^^^  Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our  sub-  son  facing  this  decision  knows  that  if 

updating  with  1976  data  the  analysis  con-  committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on  re-  he  applies  for  an  exit  visa  he  will  very 

tained  in  your  committee's  report  on  S-286  view  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  likely  lose  his  job  and  his  friend?,  be 

in  the  last  Congress.   This  procedure  v/as  and  the  extension  of  the  Education  of  shadov/ed  by  the  KGB  and  have  to  fight 

used  because  a  specific  statistical  standard  the  Handicapped  Act.  The  hearings  will  his  way  through  the  maze  of  emigrations 
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rules  and  regulations, 
promise  of  a   life  in 
about  which  he  know, 
said,  it  is  almost  an 
for  a  person  to  make 

Moshe  Giterman  is 
this  decision  and  was 
receive  permission  to 
man  went  to  Israel, 
living  for  2  years.  After 
new  life,  Moshe  Giterm 
to  those  in  the  Soviet 
wrestling  with  the 
now.  Based  on  his 
periences  in  Israel,  Mr 
tried  to  answer  some  of 
tions  about  life  in  Israel 
may  want  to  leave 
about  the  economy  anc 
finding  work,  the  threajt 
Middle  East,  and  social 
justing  to  a  new  culture 
ferent  language,  and  a 
between  Govermnent 

Mr.  Giterman's  analyses 
is  perceptive  and 
man's  letter  was  written 
it  combines  the 
exj)eriencing  life  in  a 
society  with  a  native 
derstanding  of  that  new 
is  that  his  letter  will 
of  the  doubts  and 
life  in  Israel,  and  in  the 
for  many  of  those 
emigrate.  Mr.  President 
consent  that  a  translatidn 
erman's  letter  be  printe  i 

There  being  no  object 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
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havijig  lived  In  Israel  I 

country.  In  Rus- 
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after  my  arrival 

you  all  about  it. 

;ided   to   write.    I 

Impressii  ms  were  still  too 

It  Is  time  to  give 
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(By  Sandra 
Dear  Friends:  After 
want  to  tell  you  about  thii 
sla,  we  had  very  scant 
and  I   thought  that  soon 
here  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
However,   each    time   I   de 
realized  that  my 
superficial.  Now.  I  believe 
you  a  full  report. 

I  can  Imagine  the 
you  are  receiving  from 
enthusiasm  down  to  pes=?: 
witness  I  want  to  help  you 
the  complexities  of  life 
plaints  which  I  have  heard , 
few  subjects:  "bureaucrac;  • 
concerned  with  us";  "they 
Is  provincial,  the  state  is  a 
lang^uage   completely 
nomlc   conditions,   constaijt 
difficulties  In  findinB;  a  Job 
asm  is  e-ssentially  ba5ed  or 
country  is  •■Jewish"  that 
there  are  many  Interesting 
is  a  land  of  the  future" 

Actually,  all  our  concept 
misconceptions  of  this 
of  its  special  role  after  40#0 
history,  replete  with 
but  also  with  humiliation 
ing.   But,   for  a  better  e 
to  remind  you  of  the  mor  i 
facts.  In  1948,  when  Israel 
Jews  lived  there.  This 
leadership  of  economic  an 
a  portion  of  these  people 
politicians.  Another  group 
and  made  the  desert  land 
to    Israel    after    their 
death  camps  and  remained  1 
man  suffering.  All  these 
pied  with  their  efforts  and 
the  radical  changes  which 
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growing  up  of  a  new  generation.  This,  then, 
is  connected  with  the  difficulties  which  arose. 

A  disproportionately  large  part  of  popula- 
tion emerged,  which  was  not  engaged  in 
productive  work.  The  flow  of  American 
money  so  badly  needed  by  the  country  did 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  entrance  of  a 
majority  of  employable  people  into  the  labor 
force.  These  difHcultles  multiplied  greatly  in 
1951-1952  when  the  country  absorbed  within 
a  couple  of  years  over  800,000  Arab  Jews 
which  lent  considerable  strength  to  the 
country,  but  added  to  the  number  of  people 
having    no    skill. 

The  native  Israeli  had  no  feeling  of 
unbroken  attachment  to  the  Jews  of  the 
whole  world  and  this  led  to  the  conception 
of  "Jew"  and  "Israeli".  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
many  young  Israelis  got  to  know  about  the 
tragedy  and  the  heroism  of  the  Jews  during 
the  holocaust  only  after  the  Elchman  trial. 

Israel  Is  a  democracy  and,  perhaps,  more 
of  a  democracy  than  many  so-called  "demo- 
cratic countries".  The  older  generation 
which  created  and  strengthened  the  state  is 
being  replaced  by  a  new  generation,  more 
educated,  more  dynamic,  and  more  talented 
for  solving  the  internal  and  external  prob- 
lems of  Israel.  I  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  is  that  we  have  a  large 
percentage  of  idealists  rather  than  fanatics, 
for  whom  financial  gains  are  not  a  decisive 
matter. 

Starting  with  the  complaint  against 
"bureaiicracy"  in  Israel:  For  us,  who  are 
used  to  life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  let  go  of  the  Idea  that  "they 
are  against  us  and  that  we  must  fight 
"them".  In  the  USSR,  the  Individual  plays  a 
dual  role  in  two  spheres  of  existence.  One 
sphere  is  his  relationship  to  the  official  au- 
thorities, society  at  large,  professional 
as.soclations  and  the  party,  while  the  other 
micro-structure  encompasses  the  family 
friends  and  close  associates.  In  a  democratic 
society,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  division  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  structure  and 
there  is  no  necessities  for  playing  a  dual 
role.  By  arriving  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  you  become  a  Canadian  or  American 
Jew  and  you  have  to  adapt  to  the  specific 
life  of  the  Jew  in  a  non-Jewish,  albeit,  demo- 
cratic country.  This,  too,  entails  certain 
dualities  as  you  and  your  family  live  in  the 
non-Jewish  world  while  your  feollngs  and 
heart  is  with  the  Jewish  people  and  with 
Israel,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
threatened  by  danger.  Only  by  coming  to 
Israel  can  anyone  arriving  from  the  USSR 
immediately  acquire  all  rights  of  a  citizen, 
plus  a  lot  of  advantages  and  benefits  of  a 
formal  and  informal  nature  which  facilitate 
life  in  a  new  country.  Therefore,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  I  am  assum- 
ing. I  want  to  advise  each  of  you  that  every- 
one of  you  will  find  a  place  in  this  country 
and  that  you  will  certainly  be  taken  care  of 
in  a  material  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense.  The 
results  wiU,  of  course,  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual.  The  possibilities  vary 
but.  let  me  say,  that  "repatriation  to  Israeli 
indeed  constitutes  the  only  true  solution." 

Now  to  the  misgivings  expressed  concern- 
ing "provincialism":  The  fact  is  that  all 
serious  literature  and  art  requires  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  There  are  some  Rus- 
sian newspapers  and  magazines  but  these 
are,  for  the  most  part  unprofessional,  or 
cater  to  a  low  taste,  stressing  primitive  sex. 
etc.  Persons  of  high  education  or  secondary 
education  who  have  a  specialty,  attend  a  net- 
work of  Ulpans  where  they  study  Hebrew, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  study  (2V2  months)  less  than 
half  of  those  who  started  remain  at  the 
Ulpan  and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  there 
are  only  a  handful.  Although  almost  all  im- 
migrants know  conversational,  "everyday" 
Hebrew,  but  the  literally  Hebrew,  including 
the  language  of  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision,  cannot   be   understcod   by   the   new 


citizen  of  Israel  which,  naturally,  results  in 
his  frustration.  This  relates  also  to  the 
movies  which  are,  as  a  rule,  played  in  the 
English  language  and  to  the  theater  which 
is  in  Hebrew.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  family 
tragedies  when  the  children,  who  learn 
Hebrew  quickly,  are  ashamed  of  their  parents 
in  front  of  their  friends  when  the  parents 
make  mistakes.  You  are  familiar  with  this 
problem;  in  the  USSR,  the  children  were  fre- 
quently ashamed  of  the  parents  "Jewlsh- 
ness."  Thus,  Israel's  "provincialism"  is 
fiction. . . . 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  situations.  It  Is  necessary 
to  mention,  at  this  point,  the  matter  of  the 
Jews  emigrating  from  Russia  but  not  going 
to  Israel.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet Jew  constitutes  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
a  certain  immorality  with  respect  to  those 
who  fought  for  the  possibility  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  who  are  now  behind  Soviet  bars. 
The  Immigration  of  the  Soviet  Jew  to  other 
countries  than  Israel  also  makes  it  harder 
for  the  Jews  who  are  still  In  Russia  to  get 
permission  to  leave.  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  emigration  to  the  West  appears  more 
appropriate.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
leave  Russia  for  another  country  to  be  dis- 
persed there,  is  a  grave  mistake. 

To  name  just  some  of  the  difficulties:  1. 
Instead  of  having  your  status  regulated  by 
the  Government,  as  in  Israel,  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  you  depend  solely  on  local 
Jewish  communities  and,  in  this  sense,  you 
prolong  your  status  of  "not  being  a  free 
person".  2.  In  Israel,  in  contrast  to  other 
countries,  you  will  continue  to  work  in  your 
special  field.  3.  The  process  of  being  ab- 
sorbed In  j'our  new  country  is  much  more 
difficult  and,  in  fact,  never  ends,  after  you 
settle  In  a  land  where  the  Jews  are  a  minor- 
ity. 4.  Finally,  you  are  exposing  yourself  and 
your  children  to  a  future  emigration  .  .  .  i.e. 
to  Israel  and  will  disturb,  once  more,  your 
still  unsettled  life.  Let  us  return  to  the 
economy,  from  the  viewpoint  of  stand  of  liv- 
ing, Israel  has  a  normal  economy,  where  you 
figure  '/4  to  '/i)  ot  your  income  for  food,  I.4 
to  1/3  for  rent  and  from  %  to  '/a  for  other 
needs,  transportation,  entertainment  and  the 
rest,  if  there  is  any,  for  savings.  Until  re- 
cently this  was  possible  but  now,  in  analogy 
with  the  world-wide  inflation,  this  standard 
can  be  kept  up  only  when  two  people  work 
in  one  family.  Compared  to  your  standard, 
you  will  immediately  discover  that  you  spend 
80%  of  your  income  for  food.  Besides,  there 
are  no  lines  to  stand  in  when  shopping,  the 
service  is  quite  different,  your  children  eat 
all  kinds  of  fruit  the  whole  year,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  automobiles  owned  by  Jews 
from  the  USSR  who  never  even  dreamed 
about  owning  a  car  before  their  emigration. 

However,  in  connection  with  the  great  de- 
fense expenditures,  the  standard  of  living  In 
Israel  is  still  lower  than  in  some  Western 
countries,  where  your  apartment  may  have 
one  more  room  or  your  car  be  half  a  meter 
longer.  So  that  the  question  of  the  economy 
cannot  be  dominant  In  your  decision  "where 
to  Immigrate". 

The  military  (defense)  situation  in  Israel 
is  a  much  more  serious  matter.  Israel  fought 
five  wars  with  the  Arabs,  during  its  short 
existence.  Although  there  is  must  hope  now 
for  peace,  another  war  is  not  impossible. 
During  the  times  when  no  fighting  takes 
place,  all  young  men  and  women  Join  the 
army,  after  graduating  from  school.  They 
serve  about  two  to  three  years  and  all  re- 
serve personnel  serve  about  2  months  a  year. 
All  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Israel  cannot 
maintain  a  large  permanent  army.  As  far  as 
terrorist  activities  are  concerned,  they  pro- 
duce much  les.i  victims  than  does  the  crime 
going  on  in  Western  countries.  A  lot  of 
people  are  killed  in  Israel  in  automobile 
accidents.  However,  we  have  almost  no  crime 
and  my  16  year  old  daughter  can  walk  at  any 
time,    day   or   night,    with   her   girl   friends 
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through  the  streets  of  Tel  Aviv  without 
fear.  .  .  .  Today  Israel  is  strong,  we  have 
our  own  country,  arms,  and  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept all  Jews.  Therefore,  for  obvious  (or  per- 
haps, not  so  obvious  reasons)  the  Jews  of 
Israel  feel  more  secure  than,  for  example, 
the  Jews  of  South  America,  where  the  anti- 
semitism  grows  before  your  eyes,  or  the  Jews 
of  the  USSR  about  their  futures,  if  and 
when  a  political  upheaval  occurs  there.  The 
placid  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  USA  may  turn 
out  to  be  an  Illusion  and  the  need  to  emi- 
grate may  occur  anywhere  within  one  gen- 
eration. Many  American  Jews  are  aware  of 
that  and,  for  this  reason,  they  consider  Is- 
rael their  other  homeland.  The  question 
arises  whether  It  pays  for  the  Jew  emigrat- 
ing from  the  USSR,  to  .spend  time  at  a 
"transfer  station",  knowing  that  he  will  have 
to  go  on,  anyway. 

As  regards  the  immigrant  children,  they 
adjust  much  quicker  to  the  new  life  than 
their  parents  and  learn  Hebrew  much  faster. 
Children  are  of  great  concern  in  Israel.  A 
kindergarten  teacher  is  a  highly  respected 
person  and  spends  much  time  preparing 
for  the  profession.  The  children  in  Israel 
have  no  complexes  about  being  Jewish  and 
proudly  call  each  other  by  their  Hebrew 
names,  Chalm,  Shlomo,  Sara  .  .  .  The  edu- 
cational system  In  Israel  is  based  on  tlie 
American  method.  School  starts  when  the 
child  is  6  and  lasts  for  12  years,  with  the 
last  two  years  spent  In  studying  special 
subjects  such  as.  e.g.  biology,  literature,  soci- 
ology, and  so  on.  The  teacher's  salaries  are 
rather  high  and  they  are  highly  respected. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  paid  sabbatical  year 
every  7  years.  Two  foreign  languages  are  part 
of  the  curriculum  and  may  be  selected  (such 
as  Arabalc,  English,  French,  Spanish  or 
Italian).  Acceptance  to  a  University  Is  a  rel- 
atively simple  matter,  with  the  exception  of 
medicine  where  competition  is  stiff.  The  Uni- 
versity education,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
work  are  at  a  high  level.  The  last  three 
classes  of  high  school  ac  well  as  the  college 
education  must  be  paid  for.  However,  there 
are  many  stipends  and  scholarships  for  those 
unable  to  pay  or  for  families  with  many 
children.  But,  none  of  the  aforedescribed 
can  reproduce  for  you  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  study.  There 
are  excursions,  debates,  recreational  and  edu- 
cational activities.  During  all  the  years  of 
Israel's  existence,  the  highest  attention  was. 
and  is  being,  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. For  example,  the  design  for  housing 
begins  with  the  chlldrens'  facilities.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  this,  the  children  grow  up  normal, 
secure,  without  any  "hangups",  perhaps  even 
a  little  too  self-confident ! 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  are  uneasy  t-bout 
the  question  regarding  the  role  played  by 
religion  in  the  life  of  Israeli  society.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief  religion  is  separated 
from  the  state  in  almost  all  matters.  Only 
in  three  circumstances  will  you  be  affected 
by,  or  associated  with,  religious  practices: 
with  the  exception  of  Haifa,  there  are  no 
buses  or  trains  on  Saturday,  although  taxis 
are  available.  You  will  be  in  contact  with 
religion  in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce (that  Is.  depending  on  your  tempera- 
ment, once,  twice  or  more,  in  your  lifetime) 
and  one  time  for  all  of  us,  at  your  funeral. 
The  religious  party  In  Parliament  is  repe- 
sented  only  at  IT'^r.  On  Yom  Kippur  no  one 
drives  a  car,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  population  attends  synagogue  on  holi- 
days. Thus,  you  have  all  the  chances  you 
want  to  participate  in  religious  activities,  but 
nobody  forces  you  to  do  it.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  Jews  escaping  from  the  aethe- 
Ism  of  Russia  who  Immigrate  to  Canada  or 
the  USA  and  depend  on  Jewish  charitable 
organizations,  pretend  to  be  religious  in 
order  to  please  their  benefactors. 

Many  of  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
about  job  possibilities  in  Israel  and  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  in  your  own  profes- 
sions. 


During  the  last  few  years  a  goodly  number 
of  people  came  to  Israel  who  have  a  higher 
education,  so  to  speak,  an  academic  educa- 
tion. The  work  difficulties  exist  almost  ex- 
clusively among  this  group.  However,  every 
third  or  fourth  physician  or  engineer  work- 
ing now  in  Israel  came  here  from  the  USSR, 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  This  shows 
how  much  Israel  has  gained  by  the  arrival  of 
these  new  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clear  that  difficulties  occur  In  finding  work 
to  fit  one's  particular  specialty. 

In  Russia,  we  have  specific  needs  for 
specialists  which  have  no  counterpart  in 
Israel,  and  the  people  having  such  profes- 
sions will  doubtlessly  have  to  change  their 
qualifications.  I  am  thinking  here  about  en- 
gineers in  the  field  of  coal  mining,  and  water 
transport  (we  simply  have  no  rivers) ,  lawyers 
and  some  other  professionals.  For  these  and 
other  professionals,  we  have  a  developed 
system  of  "re-education",  courses  of  the 
most  varied  type  which  take  two  years  dur- 
ing which  time  you  will  be  completely  sup- 
ported by  the  Government.  In  the  year  1975, 
alone,  about  2000  newcomers  studied  new, 
and  improved  old  skills  in  80  courses  (for 
example,  in  bookkeeping,  kindergarten 
teaching,  nursing,  social  work,  dentistry, 
etc.)  Furthermore,  there  are  special  absorb- 
tlon  centers  for  engineers  and  physicians 
where,  right  after  coming  to  Israel,  together 
with  the  study  of  Hebrew,  they  will  study 
their  own  specialty  as  it  applies  to  Israel 
and  the  terminology  in  Hebrew  relating  to 
their  profession.  Another  example  concerns 
music  teachers  and  musicians  which  ar- 
rived In  Israel  within  the  past  few  years. 
Mtislc  schools  were  opened  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country.  These  were  created 
primarily  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  find- 
ing work  for  the  newcomers,  but  the  schools 
found  such  enthusiastic  reception  that  the 
idea  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  more  Jews  will  come  here 
from  the  USSR,  the  faster  the  questions  of 
employment  will  be  solved.  There  Is  no  con- 
tradiction In  this. 

I  already  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
difficulties  of  adjustment  are  in  proportion 
with  the  Jewish  awareness  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  in  preparing  to  come  to  Israel,  It 
Is  Important  to  acquaint  yourself  with  Jew- 
ish history,  religion,  language  and  to  edu- 
cate your  children  in  this  respect.  The  Jew 
thinks  Independently  and  cannot  remain  a 
follower  in  a  herd  of  sheep.  Therefore,  the 
Jew  always  strives  to  better  himself  whether 
it  be  in  the  Galuth  or  in  his  own  country. 
In  this  sense,  the  phrase  "we  came  to  Israel" 
is  not  complete  and  ought  to  supplemented: 
"we  came  to  Israel  in  order  to  . . . ." 

The  obcene  resolution  passed  by  the  United 
Nations,  branding  Zionism  a  racist  ideology, 
again  proved  that  we  cannot  rely  on  general 
principles  of  morality  and  on  no  one  but 
ourselves.  To  be  a  Jew  when  you  are  truly 
saturated  with  your  heritage,  is  a  great 
blessing.  It  is  my  full  conviction  that  only 
here,  in  Israel,  is  it  possible  to  really  know 
and  feel  what  It  means  to  be  Jewish. 

I  repeat  again  and  again — ^please  come 
here.  Your  future,  the  future  of  your  chil- 
dren and  their  children  is  connected  with 
Israel.  We  need  Israel  as  much  as  Israel 
needs  you.  The  part  being  played  by  the 
present  newcomers  is  as  important  to  the 
future  of  Israel  and  was  the  part  played  by 
the  Russian  Jews  of  a  past  generation — who 
were  the  architects  of  Israel. 

Don't  postpone  your  arrival  here.  To  de- 
lay may  mean  foregoing  a  unique  opportun- 
ity to  return  to  Judaism  and  to  secure  a 
normal  existence  for  future  generations  of 
our  people. 

Till  we  meet  again  ...  we  are  awaiting 
you! 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate     Lithuanians     throughout 


the  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  59th  an- 
niversary on  February  16,  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  Lithuania.  The 
origins  of  the  Lithuanian  State  go  back 
to  the  12th  century  and  her  cultural  tra- 
ditions continue  to  flourish — despite  the 
heavy  hand  of  Soviet  rule. 

As  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  especially  welcome  the  recent  for- 
mation of  a  Lithuanian  group  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords in  the  U.S.S.R.  On  December  1, 
1976,  in  Moscow,  five  Lithuanians — Vik- 
toras  Petkus,  a  religious  activist,  Etian 
Finkelstein,  a  Jewish  activist  and  physi- 
cist. Father  Karolis  Garuckas,  a  priest  in 
an  eastern  Lithuanian  village,  Tomas 
Venclova,  a  noted  poet,  and  Ona  Lujan- 
skaite-Poskiene,  a  writer  and  veteran  of 
Soviet  labor  camps — annoimced  the  for- 
mation of  a  Lithuanian  Helsinki  group 
and  denounced  repressive  measures 
against  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church — the  banishing  of  two  bishops, 
Julijonas  Steponavicius  and  Vincentas 
Sladkevicius,  to  small  villages  outside 
their  dioceses.  Further  repressive  meas- 
ures against  religion  in  Lithuania  were 
outlined  in  a  new  Soviet  law  subjecting 
religious  societies  to  strict  control  by  sec- 
ular authorities,  thereby  violating  the 
Helsinki  accord. 

Hoping  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
the  group,  the  Soviet  authorities  "re- 
quested" that  Tomas  Venclova  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  near  future.  Mr.  Venclova  will 
appear  before  our  Helsinki  Commission 
as  a  witness  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
testimony  to  provide  information  on  the 
newest  developments  in  civil  liberties  and 
culture  in  Lithuania. 

Once  again,  let  me  extend  my  best 
wishes  today  to  all  Lithuarian  Ameri- 
cans and  let  us  all  work  together  so  that 
Lithuanians  wherever  they  are,  will  be 
free  to  practice  their  religious,  cultural, 
and  political  rights  as  they  see  fit. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  AG-LAND 
TRUST 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  16.  1977,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  taken  a  thoughtful  look 
at  the  Ag-Land  trust  proposal  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  in 
conjunction  with  the  brokerage  house  of 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith. 

It  is  a  reasoned  approach  touching  on 
both  the  social  implications  and  the  in- 
vestment aspects  of  the  plan.  I  commend 
the  Times  for  the  restraint  and  the  care- 
ful approach  it  recommends.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators  interested  and  con- 
cerned with  the  issue,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Greening  of  the  Pension  Funds 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  im- 
aginative marketers  are  about  to  sell  a 
mutual  fund  whose  assets  are  not  stocks 
and  bonds  but  farm  land.  The  value  of  good 
farm  land  has  easily  tripled  in  the  last  six 
years,  while  the  Dow  Jones  Average  has  re- 
mained soggy.  Now  Merrill  Lynch  and  the 
Continental  hllnols  Bank  are  proposing  Ag- 
Land  I,  a  fund  which  would  buy  $50  million 
in  farm  land  and  lease  it  back  to  farmer 
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tenants.  The  units  of  Ag-: 

sold    to   pension   funds, 

the  nation's  largest  Investor! 

This  alarms  Bob  Berglan< 
of    Agriculture,    who   says 
speculation  "could  drive  th€ 
high  we  won't  be  able  to  eai 
feels  that  Ag-Land  farms 
fairly  with  family  farms 
Ag-Land  I  Is  successful  sold 
an  Ag-Land  II  and  an  Ag-r 
more  marketers  will  arrive 
of  pension-fund  money,  whUh 
a  year. 

Mr.  Bergland's  objections 
larger  Issue  of  absentee 
and  operation  of  farms 
now  passed  restrictions  on 
operations   to   try   to    protect 
farms.  But  while  a  number 
lean   corporations   have 
ments,  so  far  the  $300  blllli)n 
slon  money  has  remained 

Normally   pension    funds 
vestors.  They  receive  their 
terest  without  tax  liability 
Investors,  the  businesses  the  r 
the  same  taxes  as  competir 
pension  fund  which  owned  a 
would   pay   taxes   on   its 
Continental  Illinois  is  askin 
on    the    operating    income    ( 
farms  be  tax-exempt,  or  tax 
retiring  pensioner.  Ag-Land 
its  farms  at  least  five  years 
the  traditional  tax  exemptl  in 
a  farm  and  buy  another 
capital  gains  tax  on  an 
Is  these  distinctions  from  o 
that  have  led  Mr.  Bergland 
charge  of  unfair  competition 

There  are  no  restrictions 
business  in  which  a  pen 
vest,  as  long  as  the 
prudent  and  consistent  will: 
nue.  So  Mr.  Bergland  can  or  1 
I.R.S.  to  test  the  exemption 
funds,  and  to  the  Congress 
hearings  on  Friday.  He  Is 
Ing  to  the  emotional  react 
ganlzatlons. 

We  would  like  to  see  the 
his  arguments.  The  Ag-Land  ; 
no  doubt  even  now  on  the 
might  indeed  provide  caplti 
hungry  sector,  as  their 
might  also  lead  in  less  desl 
Five  years  ago,  aggressive 
out  and  sold  $20  billion  in 
vestment  trusts.  That  relati 
fusion  produced  a  flash  boom 
real  estate  markets.  Amerlcajn 
a  major  export  and  a  sensl 
economy.  Beyond  the  stand 
family  farmer,  we  would 
the  implications  are. 
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THE  NOMINATION  qp  PAUL  C. 
WARNKE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr. 
meeting   tomorrow,   the 
Foreign    Relations    will 
nomination  of  the  Honofc-able 
Wamke  to  be  director  of 
trol  and  Disarmament 
have  the  rank  of  ambassajdor 
tenure  of  service  as  direct  )r 
Control  and  Disarmament 
Wamke  is  being  nominate^ 
sador  so  that  he  can  be 
U.S.   strategic   arms 
SALT — delegation. 

In  view  of  the  considerable 
the  Wamke  nominations, 
several  letters  and  other 
my  fellow  Members. 
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The  first  Item  is  a  letter  to  Senator 
Humphrey  from  the  Honorable  Gerard 
C.  Smith,  a  former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  negotiator  of  SALT.  I  find  one  of 
Mr.  Smith's  comments  of  particular  in- 
terest : 

When  one  of  my  hats  was  temporarily 
donned  by  a  White  House  aide,  a  result  was 
that  because  of  "executive  privilege"  the 
Congress  was  unable  to  receive  testimony 
from  that  negotiator.  I  wonder  if  the  propo- 
nents of  severance  of  the  two  hats  have  con- 
sidered that  a  repetition  of  that  situation 
might  be  one  result  if  their  effort  is  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  Smith  refers,  of  course,  to  former 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  who,  at  the 
time  of  SALT  I  was  national  security 
adviser  to  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Kissinger 
was  heavily  involved  in  the  1972  summit 
meeting  which  put  into  final  form  the 
SALT  I  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and  the  interim 
agreement  limiting  strategic  offensive 
arms. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  a  strong  effort  to  have 
Dr.  Kissinger  appear  in  open  session  in 
regard  to  the  agreement,  he  never  did 
so.  "Executive  privilege"  was  cited  as  the 
reason.  Although  Committee  Members 
had  a  chance  to  pose  a  few  questions  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  at  a  large  briefing  for 
Members  of  Congress  at  the  White 
House,  and  further  chances  to  talk  to 
him  privately  without  a  transcript,  there 
never  was  comprehensive  detailed  ques- 
tioning in  public. 

In  retrospect,  I  very  strongly  beheve 
that  it  Is  critically  important  that  all 
persons  involved  in  such  negotiations 
should  be  available,  without  question  or 
quibble,  to  the  Congress  for  full  ques- 
tioning and  exploration  of  the  issues  at 
stake.  There  is  no  question  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  availability  to  the  Congress  if 
he  serves  as  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  chair- 
man of  the  SALT  delegation. 

The  second  item  I  am  sharing  with  my 
fellow  members  is  a  staff  memorandum 
prepared  for  me  on  the  precedents  for  an 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Director  also  conducting  negotiations. 
The  memorandum  proves  that  the  dual 
responsibilities  have  been  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  third  item  is  a  letter  of  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wamke  written  by  the  Honorable 
Paul  Nitze,  a  former  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  SALT 
team  and  a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Nitze  also  appeared  before 
the  Committee  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Warnke.  Members  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that,  in  the  two  hearings  held 
on  these  nominations,  the  Comjinttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  spent  more  time  hear- 
ing Mr.  Warnke's  critics  than  hearing 
Mr.  Warnke  himself. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  read  Mr. 
Nitze's  letter  together  with  a  response  to 
Mr.  Nitze's  comments  by  Mr.  Warnke. 

One  very  important  ingredient  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  a  nominee  is  the 
attitude  toward  him  held  by  those  he 
served.  Accordingly,  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Robert  M. 
McNamara  and  the  Honorable  Clark  M. 


Clifford,  both  of  whom  performed  dis- 
tinguished service  as  secretaries  of  de- 
fense. Mr.  Wamke  served  both  men  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs. 

Finally,  I  submit  a  letter  to  me  from 
Carl  Marcy  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Committee  on  United  States-Soviet  Re- 
lations In  support  of  Mr.  Wamke.  In- 
cluded with  the  letter  in  a  statement  by 
the  American  Committee  on  United 
States-Soviet  Relations  in  regard  to  the 
new  administration's  "proper  concern 
with  the  great  issues  of  disarmament, 
peace,  and  human  rights."  Also  included 
is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  materials  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLMER,  CirrLER  &  Pickering, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  14, 1977. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Here  are  a  few 
thoughts  about  the  Warnke  flap. 

Having  once  worn  the  two  hats  of  the 
ACDA  Director  and  the  SALT  negotiator.  I 
feel  with  special  keenness  the  thrust  of  the 
suggested  doctrine — one  man,  one  hat. 

I  thought  that  Congress  had  solved  that 
problem  long  ago.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  says :  "The  formu- 
lation and  Implementation  of  United  States 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  in  a 
manner  which  will  promote  the  national 
security  can  best  be  insured  by  a  central 
organization  charged  by  statute  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  this  field  ...  It 
must  be  able  to  carry  out  the  following  pri- 
mary functions  .  .  .  b)  the  preparation  for 
and  management  of  United  States  partici- 
pation In  international  negotiations  In  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  field."  Sec- 
tion 22  says  that  the  Director  shall  "under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
primary  responsibility  within  the  govern- 
ment for  arms  control  and  disarmament  mat- 
ters as  defined  in  this  act."  The  definition 
Is:  "The  identification,  verification,  Inspec- 
tion, limitation,  control,  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all 
kinds  under  international  agreement.  .  .  ." 

Section  34  provides  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  Director 
"for  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations 
concerning  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment .  .  .  may  1)  consult  and  communicate 
with  or  direct  the  consultation  of  and  com- 
munication with  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions or  of  international  organization  and 
2)  communicate  In  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  this  country  and  abroad." 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Pre'^ldent  In  des- 
i^atlng  Wamke  to  be  Director  and  nego- 
tiator Is  merely  trying  t.o  carry  out  the  law. 
In  addition  to  this  legal  Interpretation  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  record  shows  that 
the  two  hat  procediu-e  produced  results,  wit- 
ness; Bill  Foster's  "ucccss  with  the  NPT  and 
mv  work  on  the  ABM  Treaty. 

When  one  of  mv  hats  was  temporarily 
donned  bv  a  White  Hou.se  aide,  a  result  was 
that  because  of  "executive  nrivlleee"  the 
Ooneress  was  unable  to  recplve  testimony 
from  that  negotiator.  T  wonder  if  the  pro- 
ponents of  severance  of  the  two  hats  have 
considered  that  a  renetltlon  of  that  oltu.^-tlon 
might  be  one  result  If  their  effort  Is  suc- 
cessful. 

Warm  regards, 

Oerard  C.  Smpth. 


February  21,  1977 
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February  18,  1977. 

(U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations] 

Staff  Memorandum 

role  of  directors  of  the  arms  control.  and 

disarmament      agency      in      ARMS      CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA)  have  played  key 
roles  in  the  negotiation  of  significant  arms 
control  agreements  since  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

The  first  Director  of  the  ACDA,  William  G. 
Foster,  who  served  from  October  6,  1961,  un- 
til December  31,  1968,  was  also  the  United 
States  representative  to'  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Eighteen -Nation  Disarmament 
Conference,  now  known  as  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  In  that 
capacity,  Mr.  Foster  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  and 
played  the  primary  role  until  the  final  break- 
through when  Averlll  Harriman  was  sent  as 
President  Kennedy's  representative  to  Mos- 
cow to  Iron  out  details  within  a  matter  of 
days. 

In  the  mld-60's,  Mr.  Foster  and  Adrian 
Fisher,  his  deputy,  negotiated  at  the 
Eighteen -Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
the  Non-Prollferation  Treaty.  Later  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  ACDA,  James  Leonard, 
who  was  United  States  representative  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment from  1969  to  1971.  negotiated  the  Sea- 
bed Arms  Control  Treaty  and  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention. 

Since  the  SALT  process  had  not  started 
while  Mr.  Foster  was  in  office,  he  did  not 
head  a  SALT  delegation.  However,  his  suc- 
cessor, Gerard  C.  Smith,  was  both  Director 
of  the  ACDA  and  chief  negotiator  at  SALT. 
The  SALT  negotiating  team  carried  the  proc- 
ess to  the  final  point  of  the  Moscow  summit 
meeting  in  1972. 

When  the  SALT  II  process  began  in  1973, 
the  Executive  Branch  decided  to  have  a  for- 
eign service  officer  as  the  chief  SALT  nego- 
tiator. Accordingly,  the  Senate  was  asked  to 
confirm  U.  Alexis  Johnson  as  Ambassador- 
at.-Large  to  serve  as  the  SALT  negotiator. 
This  was  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  ACDA 
Involvement  in  negotiation  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

A  subsequent  arms  control  treaty,  the  pro- 
posed treaty  on  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
peaceful  explosions,  was  negotiated  by  Walter 
Stocssel  who  was  also  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the 
operating  chief  of  the  delegation,  which 
worked  out  the  PNE  Treaty,  was  Robert  W. 
Buchhelm  of  ACDA.  The  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  created  by  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  and  Interim  agreement  has  had  as 
chief  commisoner  an  ACDA  employee  since 
Its  Inception. 

Congress  specified  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  that 
ACDA's  authority  Includes  "the  preparation 
for  and  management  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  International  negotlatloxis  In 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  field." 
Similarly,  section  34  refers  to  the  Director's 
consultation  and  communication  with  other 
governments  and  International  organizations 
"for  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations 
concerning  arms  control  and  disarmament." 


Arlington,  Va., 
February  7,1977. 
Hor;.  John  J.  Spark  man, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When,  some  ten  years 
ago,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  had  become  strategically  and 
politically  overcommltted  In  Vietnam,  two 
schools  of  thought  began  to  emerge  as  to 
the  proper  future  direction  of  our  national 
security  policy.  In  one  view,  U.S.  foreign  and 


defense  problems  would  continue,  indeed 
might  become  more  serious  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam,  and  could  well  call  for  even  more 
emphasis  and  greater  prudence  than  had 
been  devoted  to  them  in  the  past.  In  the 
contrasting  view,  the  problems  of  the  past 
had  arisen  largely  from  our  own  errors  spring- 
ing from  over-emphasis  on  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  its  defense  aspects.  Those 
taking  the  latter  view  believed  our  true  stra- 
tegic Interests  were  limited  to  Western 
Europe,  Japan  and  Israel;  that  the  USSR  pre- 
sented our  only  military  threat  and  that  that 
threat  could  be  deterred  with  forces  less 
capable  than  those  that  had  already  been 
authorized.  Therefore — so  the  argument 
ran — significant  cuts  could  and  should  be 
made  In  a  wide  range  of  defense  programs 
requested  by  the  Executive  Branch.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
make  certain  parallel  cuts,  or  at  least  recipro- 
cate by  restraining  the  pace  of  its  own  pro- 
grams. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke,  who  has  now  been  nominated  to 
be  both  Director  of  ACDA  and  head  of  the 
U.S.  SALT  Delegation,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active,  vocal  and  persistent  advocates 
of  the  second  point  of  view. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  an  Important  debate 
has  arisen  over  the  current  state  and  future 
trends  of  the  defense  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  of  those  countries  whose  inter- 
ests are  important  to  us  and  generally  paral- 
lel to  our  own.  I  believe  there  Is  now  a  wide 
consensus  that  the  evidence  Indicates  that 
the  situation  could  become  serious  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  given  a  continuation  of 
current  trends.  There  are,  however,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  soon  this  may 

OCCiU". 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  suggest  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke  be  considered. 
I  believe  that  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Budget,  given  on 
March  9,  1976,  is  relevant;  particularly  the 
last  few  pages  thereof.  He  there  makes  it 
clear  that  he  regards  the  principal  deter- 
rent protecting  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Japan  to  be  the  probability  that  the  U.S. 
would  initiate.  If  necessary,  the  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  the  further  probability  that  this  would 
escalate  to  the  nuclear  destruction  of  every- 
thing he  considers  worth  caring  for  and 
planning  about  in  the  United  States.  He 
appears  to  advocate  this  policy  concurrently 
with  taking  a  highly  cavalier  attitude  con- 
cerning significant  cuts,  not  only  in  almost 
all  elements  of  those  U.S.  conventional  capa- 
bilities but  also  in  those  improved  U.S.  nu- 
clear capabilities  that  might  make  such 
escalation  less  likely.  In  listening  to  his 
testimony  at  the  time.  I  was  reminded  of 
Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  and  his  short- 
lived doctrine  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation; 
in  1953,  however,  there  was  the  critical  dif- 
ference that  we  then  still  had  a  virtual 
nuclear  monopoly. 

I  am  concerned  that  Mr.  Wamke,  who 
has  spoken  with  such  certainty  on  matters 
of  military  requirements,  weapons  capabili- 
ties, and  strategy,  may  nevertheless  not  be 
a  qualified  student  or  competent  Judge  of 
any  of  these  matters.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
is  a  superb  negotiator.  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
his  successes  in  this  area.  I  recognize  that 
he  has  certain  abilities  as  an  advocate,  but 
at  least  with  respect  to  defense  matters, 
these  do  not  include  clarity  or  consistency 
of  logic.  I  doubt  that  such  advocacy  has 
much  chance  of  success  against  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  highly  serious  and  com- 
petent Soviet  negotiators. 

It  is  proper  that  the  Pre.=;ident's  nomina- 
tions be  supported  unless  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.  In  this  Instance, 
however.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
Its  consent  to  Mr.  Warnke's  appointment. 
This  view  Is  reinforced  by  the  consideration 


that  if  confirmed,  Mr.  Wamke  would  serve 
not  only  as  Director  of  ACDA,  but  also  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  SALT  Delegation,  charged 
with  the  basic  and  detailed  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  SALT  Delegation  at  Geneva. 
I  do  not  believe  that.  In  today's  circum- 
stances, It  is  wise  to  have  one  man  doing 
both  Jobs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 


Clifford,  Warnke,   Glass,   McIl- 
WAiN  &  Finney,  Attorneys  and 
Counselors  at  Law, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  hearing  on 
February  8th,  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter written  to  you  by  Paul  H.  Nitze,  dated 
February  7,  1977.  The  Committee  asked  that 
I  provide  a  response. 

Mr.  Nitze  has  failed  to  understand  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  national  security  policy. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  his  letter  adequately 
portrays  the  complexity  of  today's  defence 
debate. 

Initially,  he  states  that  two  schools  of 
thought  began  to  emerge  about  10  years  ago 
as  to  the  proper  future  direction  of  our  na- 
tional security  policy.  One  view,  he  asserts.  Is 
that  our  foreign  and  defense  problems  would 
continue  and  might  call  for  even  more  em- 
phasis and  greater  prudence.  He  describes 
the  other  as  holding  that  "the  problems  of 
the  past  had  arisen  largely  from  our  own 
errors  springing  from  overemphasis  on  for- 
eign policy,  and  particularly  its  defense 
aspects."  He  states  that  I  have  been  "one  of 
the  most  active,  vocal  and  persistent  advo- 
cates of  the  second  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Nitze  premises  are  Incorrect.  He  cites 
no  evidence  to  prove  any  such  polarization 
among  those  who  have  studied  and  com- 
mented about  national  security  policy.  I  do 
not  agree  that  he  has  correctly  described 
prevailing  trends  of  thought.  If  such  a  divi- 
sion were  to  exist,  moreover,  I  would  fall  in 
the  first  group  and  not  the  second,  because 
I  agree  that  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  prob- 
lems have  continued  and  wlU  continue  and 
that  they  do  Indeed  call  for  even  more  em- 
phasis and  greater  prudence. 

With  respect  to  the  corollary  beliefs  that 
he  associJites  with  the  second  purported 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  believe  and  do  not 
maintain  that  our  strategic  Interests  are  lim- 
ited to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  Israel.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  these  are  the  areas 
In  which  military  threats  to  our  Interests  are 
the  least  unlikely  and  that,  accordingly,  our 
military  capability  should  be  optimized  to 
deal  with  such  contingencies.  I  wovild  think 
It  quite  apparent  that  the  military  threat 
to  our  Interests  Is  posed  currently  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certainly  I  do  not  contend 
that  this  Soviet  threat  could  be  deterred  with 
forces  less  capable  than  those  that  have  been 
authorized.  I  have,  however,  questioned  the 
past  years  whether  we  were  spending  more 
money  than  necessary  for  weapons  and  forces 
that  were  not  the  best  designed  to  cope  with 
realistic  defense  needs. 

Nor  have  I  maintained  that  we  should  re- 
duce our  military  capability  In  the  mere 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  make 
parallel  cuts  or  reciprocate  by  restraints  In 
the  pace  of  Its  own  programs.  What  I  have 
suggested  is  that,  in  the  strategic  arms  field, 
we  might  endeavor  to  Initiate  a  series  of  re- 
ciprocal restraints,  whereby  any  initiative  we 
might  take  would  be  abandoned  if  there 
were  not  a  prompt  and  matching  Soviet 
response. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Nitze  listened 
to  and  thereafter  read  my  testimony  of 
March  9.  1976  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  meticulous  attention.  Nothing  in  this 
testimony  remotely  suggested  that  I  regard 
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Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman 
Chairman,  Committee  on  For 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington 
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tegrity.  Intellectual  force,  and  exceptional 
ability.  He  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful  coun- 
selor, and  he  demonstrated  efficiency  and 
stamina  In  carrying  a  wide  range  of  heavy 
responsibilities.  In  particular,  the  Senate 
should  understand  that  the  position  filled 
by  Mr.  Warnke  at  the  Pentagon  is  charged 
with  advising  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
full  range  of  political-military  affairs  and 
on  the  arms  control  problem  in  particular. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  therefore  has  a  nominee  for 
the  role  of  U.S.  arms  negotiator  had  a  better 
grounding  in  the  perspectives  and  problems 
of  both  defense  and  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  same  hearings,  one  witness  alleged 
that  the  arms  negotiator  has  great  latitude 
in  determining  the  substance  of  the  negotia- 
tions. While  the  quality  of  the  negotiator 
and  his  team  are  of  course  critical  elements, 
we  know  from  our  own  experience  that  the 
President,  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, and  all  other  relevant  agencies  are 
continuously  Involved,  Intimately  and  com- 
pletely, in  the  formulation  of  arms  control 
policy  and  in  the  negotiating  process. 

We  believe  Mr.  Warnke  is  an  ideal  choice 
to  assume  these  Important  responsibilities, 
and  we  believe  the  President  was  wise  in  de- 
ciding to  combine  the  tasks  of  arms  nego- 
tiator and  disarmament  agency  administra- 
tor in  one  man,  for  they  are  closely  related 
if  not  Interdependent.  We  urge  his  confirma- 
tion for  both  positions. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Clark  M.  Clifford. 


The  American  Committfe  on 

U.S. -Soviet  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  write  you  as  the 
Washington  Representative  of  the  American 
Committee  on  U.S. -Soviet  Relations.  After 
consultation  with  Members  of  our  Executive 
Commltttee.  we  want  you  and  Members  of 
your  Committee  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  know  of  our  support  for  Paul 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  as  well  as  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  that  Agency. 

As  Indicated  In  the  attached  statement 
which  the  American  Committee  adopted  on 
December  8,  1976,  our  Committee  is  "filled 
with  hope"  because  "the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  a  proper  concern  with 
the  great  Lssues  of  dlsarament,  peace,  and 
human  rights." 

The  American  Committee  In  stressing  the 
importance  of  promoting  "American  secu- 
rity and  world  peace"  by  imorovlng  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
"urges  the  new  Administration  to  turn  its 
back  on  past  timidities  and  to  restore  both 
balance  and  initiative  to  American  policy  In 
this  field  of  American -Soviet  Relations." 

We  believe  Paul  Warnke,  acting  in  accord 
with  the  frequently  expressed  views  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Secretary  of  State  Vance,  is 
an  excellent  choice  to  head  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  and  to  take  principal  responsibility  in 
conducting  SALT  negotiations. 

We  believe  the  new  Administration  de- 
serves a  fair  chance  to  see  what  it  can  do  to 
conclude  a  SALT  n  agreement  which  will 
serve  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  believe  President  Carter 
deserves  the  chance  to  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  negotiations  and  select  his  negotia- 
tors. If  the  Senate  does  not  like  the  results 
it  can.  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
procedures  reject  any  treaties  that  may  be 
negotiated.  We  recognize  the  important  role 
of  the  Senate  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
U.S.  We  do  not  believe  the  Senate  should,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Impose  pre-conditions  on 
the  SALT  negotiations. 


Opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  have  expressed 
fears  that  he  may  be  soft  in  his  negotiating 
posture  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Warnke  record  to  suggest  such  a 
stance.  Furthermore,  we  are  constrained  to 
point  out  that  the  SALT  negotiating  team 
is  made  up  of  the  Chairman,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as 
a  representative  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 

As  the  American  Committee  noted  In  its 
statement  which  Is  enclosed,  we  recognize 
"that  there  are  realistic  limits  to  the  im- 
provement of  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  U.S.  .  .  .  Unilateral  concessions  are  not 
a  real  issue.  To  our  knowledge,  no  such  con- 
cessions have  been  responsibly  proposed, 
nor  do  we  favor  any." 

We  would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  letter  with  its  enclosures  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and,  if  you 
deem  it  appropriate,  we  would  like  to  have 
this  letter  with  its  enclosures  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Marcy. 

Statement  of  the  American  Committee  on 
U.S. -Soviet  Relations,  Washington,  D.C, 
December  8,  1976 

The  United  States  is  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, and  this  Committee  Is  filled  with  hope. 
The  newly  elected  President  has  Indicated  a 
proper  concern  with  the  great  Issues  of  dis- 
armament, peace,  and  human  rights.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  selection  of  Cyrus  Vance 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  American  policy 
towards  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  in  the 
main  neglected,  adrift,  and  devoid  of  initia- 
tive. During  the  recent  electoral  campaign, 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  suffered  from  much 
misinformation  and  misleading  rhetoric. 

The  American  Committee  on  U.S.-Soviet 
Relations,  concerned  only  to  promote  Ameri- 
can security  and  world  peace  through  those 
relations,  urges  the  new  Administration  to 
turn  its  back  on  past  timidities  and  to  re- 
store both  balance  and  initiative  to  Ameri- 
can policy  in  this  field. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
realistic  limits  to  the  Improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  have  to 
make  a  contribution  no  smaller  than  our 
own.  Unilateral  concessions  are  not  a  real 
issue.  To  our  knowledge,  no  such  concessions 
have  been  responsibly  proposed,  nor  do  we 
favor  any.  We  are  under  no  illusions  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  differences  that  divide 
the  two  governments,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  policy  toward  third  countries  and 
regions. 

The  Committee  believes  that  despite  our 
disagreements,  the  relationship  can  be  im- 
proved in  important  ways.  We  urge  the  in- 
coming Administration  to  take  advantage, 
wherever  possible,  of  all  openings  for  prog- 
ress, including  outstandingly  In  the  SALT 
talks.  First  priorities  should  be  given  to  halt- 
ing the  suicidal  proliferation  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons.  The  security  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  of  our  friends  and  allies,  must  al- 
ways be  a  prime  motivation  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  security  in  to- 
day's world  cannot  be  achieved  by  expanding 
armaments. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  ultimate  issue 
of  international  life  today.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  probe  such  poFslbilities  as  do 
exist.  This  will  require  not  only  discussion 
and  negotiations,  but  a  considerable  measure 
of  restraint,  courage,  and  initiative  on  both 
sides.  Indeed,  the  dangers  of  restraint  are  la.ss 
than  those  of  an  all-out  weapons  race.  We 
can  better  demand  mutuality  of  the  Soviet 
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Union   if  the   United   States   is   prepared   to 
match  whatever  it  may  ask  of  others. 

The  many  misstatements  and  exaggera- 
tions of  the  recent  electoral  campaign  should 
be  consigned  to  the  past  and  their  place 
taken  by  a  sober  scrutiny  of  the  real  situa- 
tion in  Soviet-American  relations.  It  woiild 
be  idle  to  underestimate  the  seriousness  of 
the  remaining  problems.  But  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  the  United  States  in  recent  yaars 
has  giveji  everything  and  received  nothinij  in 
return  in  its  relations  with  Rttssia,  or  that 
the  Soviet  side  has  never  lived  up  to  its  un- 
dertakings. A  number  of  agreements  arrived 
at  in  earlier  years  are  working  to  the  bc-nelit 
of  both  parties.  There  is  no  reas-..n  to  despair 
of  reaching  further  agreements  that  would 
also  reduce  international  tensions.  What  is 
needed,  in  the  first  instance,  is  a  resolute 
abandonment  of  the  stale  slogans  and  re- 
flexes of  the  Cold  War:  a  recognition  that  this 
is  a  new  era,  with  different  problems  and 
povsibilities:  and  a  determination  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  compulsions  of  military 
conipetitlo;! — compulsioiis  which  have  sel- 
dom failed  to  lead  to  war  in  the  past,  and 
which  in  terms  of  the  weaponry  of  this  age 
are  pregnant  with  the  possibility  of  utter 
catastrophe. 

Beyond  these  measures  of  restraint  in  the 
development  of  weaponry  we  should  pursue 
constructive  purposes  such  as  mutually  ben- 
eficial exchanges  in  trade,  science,  and  cul- 
ture: preservation  of  our  common  environ- 
ment; raising  living  standards  worldwide: 
and  promoting  the  ideals  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration. 

The  Committee  will  support  and  encourage 
the  liberalization  of  emigration  policies  and 
the  recognition  of  human  freedoms,  includ- 
ing the  movement  of  individuals  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  American  Committee  on  U.S.-Soviet 
Relations  stands  prepared  to  give  the  new 
Administration  every  possible  help  and  sup- 
port in  any  efforts  it  may  make  in  the  spirit 
of  these  considerations.  In  doing  so.  we  are 
sure  we  will  find  ourselves  in  company  with  a 
great  many  other  Americans. 

The  Committee  believes  that  improving 
relations  In  these  admittedly  limited  areas 
will  gradually  facilitate  effective  cooperation 
between  the  two  superpowers  in  dealing  with 
a  wide  range  of  universal  life  and  death  is- 
sues— issues  that  transcend  ideology  and  are 
susceptible  only  to  international  solutions. 
Among  these  are  environmental  pollution, 
the  population  explosion,  food  production, 
developing  new  energy  sources  and  control- 
ling terrorism. 
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Institute  of  International  Relations. 

Rufus  K.  Griscom,  Attorney. 

Julian  N.  Hartt.  Dept.  of  Religious  Studies. 

•The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C, 
President,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

John  H.  Hill.  Hilland  Knowlton. 

Barry  Hunsaker.  Executive  Vice  President, 
El  Paso  LNG  Co. 

Robert  Hutchins.  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Philip  C.  Jessup.  Former  Ambassador. 
Former  Judge  on  the  International  Court. 

•Donald  M.  Kendall.  Chairman.  Pepsico. 
Inc. 

George  Kennan.  Former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies. 

George  B.  Klstlakowsky.  Former  Presiden- 
tial Scl.  Advisor.  Department  of  Chemistry, 
Harvard  University. 

•Edward  Korry.  Former  Ambassador. 

B,  Larner.  Vice  President.  C-E  Lummus, 
Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. 

Wassily  Leontief.  Nobel  Laureate.  Dept.  of 
Economics,  N.Y.  Univ. 

Mark  Lewis,  3508  Lowell  St.  NW.  Wash.. 
DC  20016. 

Carl  Marcy.  Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Senate.  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Attor- 
ney at  Law. 

Eugene  McCarthy. 

Ms.  Margaret  McNamara. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills.  Former  Ambassador. 

Patrick  Morgan,  Dept.  of  Political  Science. 
Washington  State  University. 

Michael  L.  Nacht.  Program  for  Science  and 
International  Affairs. 

Ms.  Peggy  Nalle.  Writer.  Editor. 

•Fred    Warner   Neal.   Chairman.   Interna- 
tional  Relations   Faculty,   Claremont  Grad- 
uate School. 
Robert  Neale.  Robert  Neale  Real  Estate  Co. 
Nicholas  Nyary.  Consultant. 
Ara    Ozt«mel.    President    and    Chairman, 
Satra  Corp. 


Hugh  Patterson,  Publisher,  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Glfford  Phillips. 

Gerard  Piel.  Publisher,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 

Samuel  Pisar. 

George  Prill.  Lockheed  Corp. 

Paul  O.  Proehl,  Former  Vice  Chancellor. 
UCLA.  International  Trade  Consultant. 

H.  M.  Reed.  Jr.,  Director,  International  Area 
Development,  Eastern  Bloc,  International 
Paper  Co. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  Former  Ambassador. 

Alan  E.  Riedel,  Senior  Vice  President,  Ad- 
ministration. Cooper  Industries.  Inc.,  Two 
Houston  Center. 

David  Riesman.  Department  of  Sociology, 
Harvard  University. 

Howard  R.  Rome.  Mayo  Clinic.  President, 
World  Association  of  Psychiatrists. 

Robert  V,  Roosa,  Former  Under  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  Brown  Bros.,  Harriman  Co. 

Peter  Rubsteln.  Shearson  Hayden  Stone, 
Inc. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  New  York  Times. 

Leonard  M.  Salter,  Wasserman  and  Salter, 
Coun-sellors  at  Law. 

Terry  Sanford,  President,  Duke  University. 

Sidney  H.  Scheuer,  Scheuer  and  Co. 

Marvin  Schacter,  President,  Volume  Mer- 
chandise, Inc. 

Stephen  Schlossberg.  General  Counsel, 
U.A.W. 

•Robert  D.  Schmidt.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Control  Data  Corp. 

L.  W.  Scott.  Jr.,  CRC  Crose  International, 
Inc. 

Richard  Shipley,  President,  American 
Casein  Co. 

Frederick  Starr,  Secretary,  Kennan  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Russian  Studies. 

Christopher  E.  Stowell,  President,  W.J.S. 
Inc. 

•Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Woodrow  Wilson 
Dept.  of  Gov.  and  Foreign  Affairs.  University 
of  Virginia. 

Raymond  L.  Thurston.  Former  Ambassador. 

Marietta  Tree,  Former  Amba.ssador. 

Robert  C.  Tucker,  Department  of  Politics, 
Princeton  University. 

H.  Peter  Von  Bucher,  Senior  Vice  President. 
Chemtex.  Inc. 

James  J.  Wadsworth.  Former  Ambassador. 

Thomas  Watson,  Jr.,  IBM. 

William  Watts,  President,  Potomac  Associ- 
ates. 

•Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Former  Presidential 
Science  Advisor,  President,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Eugene  W.  Wilkin,  President,  Wilkin  Asso- 
ciates. 

Harold  Wlllens.  Chairman,  Factory  Equip- 
ment Corp. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  UAW,  Intl 
Union,  United  Automobile  Aerospace  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America. 
Jerry  Wurf .  International  President,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Herbert  F,  York.  Former  Presidential 
Science  Advisor.  Department  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Paul  Ziffren,  Attorney,  10889  Wilshire 
Blvd. 

additions    to    AMERICAN    COMMITTEE 
membership    LIST 

George  W.  Hoffman,  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy. University  of  Texas.  1/6,^77 

Bernard  Brodle,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  UCLA.  1./25/77 

Charles  Morgan.  1/25/77 

Larry   Eagleburger.   Department  of  State. 

1/31/77 

Gerald  Freund.  Dean.  Humanities  and  Arts. 
Hunter  College  of  The  City  University  of  New 
York.  1  31/77 
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tention  of  the  Senate, 
mous  consent  that  it  be 
Record. 

There  being  no 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  prior  to  leaving 
Ford  did  not  accept  the 
Board's  recommendation  of 
flight  service  for  Atlanta 
such  Board  give  further 
posal;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of 
may  at  any  time  request 
tlons  of  the  Civil  Aeronautic^ 
to   take   action   on   such 
and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Aerona 
send  Its  recommendations 
the  President  at  any  time; 

Whereas,  a  person  wishing 
lanta  or  other  deep  South 
rope  must  first  fly  to  New 
situation  exists  for  return 

Whereas.  Atlanta  has  on( 
airports  In  the  world;  and  11 
fair  and  discriminatory  for 
visitors  to  the  South  to  be 
ropean  flight  service  for 
business  and  commercial  cen 
east;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  dlrecl 
service  for  Atlanta  not 
traveling  public,  but  all 
because   it   unfairly   and 
pedes  economic  development 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 
eral  Assembly  of  Georgia 
of  this  Body  do  hereby  urge 
the  Georgia  delegation  to 
Congress  to  use  their  Influ 
powers  to  encourage  the 
Board  to  send  its  most 
tion   of   direct   European 
Atlanta  to  the  President  of 
for  his  immediate  attention. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that 
House  of  Representatives  is 
Ized   and   directed   to   tn 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  Georgia  delegation  to 
Congress. 
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Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr. 
deeply  disturbed  by  a  recekit 
ing   a   Soviet   citizen 
frranted  permission  to 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  ha  ; 
permission    withdrawn 
tenced  to  3  years  in  prisoi 

Amner  Savurov  was 
gration  visa,  but  because 
customs  inspection  of  hi ; 
longings,  his  visa  expiree 
had  been  assured  by  the 
officials  that  there  would 
extending  his  visa.  Nonetheless 
sion  of  his  visa  was  ref us  (d 
ports  are  taken  by  Soviet 
the  time  an  exit  visa  is 
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fense, he  was  charged  with  not  having  a 
passport,  tried  without  a  lawyer,  and  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  prison. 

Amner  Zavurov  is  the  victim  of  a  Soviet 
"Catch-22."  The  charges  brought  against 
him  were  grossly  unfair  and  his  impris- 
onment is  totally  unjust.  H;  is  guilty 
of  no  crime  except  trying  to  obey  the 
instructions  given  him  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

This  is  a  clear  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  insensitivity  to  the  hardships  im- 
posed on  individuals  by  the  incomprehen- 
sible and  unreasonable  maze  of  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  emigration.  Soviet 
policies  have  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  receive  permission  to  emigrate  and  in 
this  case,  after  Amner  Savurov  was 
granted  that  permission,  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy prevented  him  from  actually 
emigrating. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Congress  continue 
to  speak  out  clearly  against  the  emigra- 
tion policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
test the  unreasonable  hardships  facing 
individuals.  The  Soviet  Union  must  un- 
derstand that  this  issue  will  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  allowed  to  fade  away. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  protesting  the  treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Savurov.  Thirty-five  other 
Senators  joined  with  me  in  signing  this 
letter.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  letter  to 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

February  15,  0*77. 
His  Excellency  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary,  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Soviet  Union,  Moscow 
U.S.SJi. 

Dear  Mr.  General  Secretary:  We  protest 
the  unjust  prison  sentence  just  levied 
against  Amner  Zavurov  for  falling  to  have 
an  Internal  passport  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  him  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
themselves. 

Mr.  Zavurov  was  tried  without  a  defense 
lawyer.  In  violation  of  Soviet  law.  Mr. 
Zavurov  had  received  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  with  his  family,  and  had  been  Issued 
an  exit  visa.  The  visa  expired  not  through 
any  fault  of  his,  but  because  of  delays  In 
clearing  his  goods  by  customs  officials  who 
had  advised  him  that  his  visa  would  be 
extended. 

We  appeal  to  you  on  humanitarian 
grounds  to  release  Mr.  Zavurov  immediately 
and  finally  allDw  him  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  prevent  this  man  from 
emigrating  after  first  granting  him  an  exit 
visa.  It  is  wrong  to  imprison  him  for  at- 
tempting, in  good  faith,  to  obey  the  In- 
structions given  him  by  the  authorities. 

No  constructive  purpose  can  be  served  by 
a  continued  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  realize  that  this  man  has  not  com- 
mitted any  crime  and  Is  wrongly  being 
punished.  The  world's  regard  for  Soviet  at- 
titudes on  human  rights  can  only  be  hurt 
by  the  unjust  imprisonment  of  Amner 
Zavurov.  The  insensitive  attitude  demon- 
strated in  this  case  is  another  Indication 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Ignoring  its  Inter- 
national obligations  under  the  Helsinki 
Declaration  of  1975.  The  actions  taken 
against  Mr.  Zavurov  will  not  help  advance 
us  toward  our  shared  goal  of  reducing  ten- 
sions between  our  nations.  Instead,  the  con- 
tinued Imprisonment  of  Amner  Zavurov  will 


only   cause   new   strain   in   Soviet   relations 

with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Sincerely, 
Abe  Rlblcoff,  Strom  Thurmond,  Robert 
Griffin,  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Wil- 
liam D.  Hathaway,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
John  H.  Heinz,  Birch  Bayh,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  Harrison  Williams,  Ernest 
Hollings,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Bob 
Packwood,  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Wendell  R.  Anderson,  and  Frank 
Church. 
Pete  V.  Domenicl,  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
George  McGovern,  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
baum,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Richard 
Stone,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Alan 
Cranston,  John  A.  Durkin,  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  Dennis  DeConclnl,  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  John  Melcher,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Robert  Morgan, 
Edward  Zorlnsky,  Gary  Hart,  Richard 
S.  Schwelker,  and  William  V.  Roth. 


"THE  PRESIDENTS"  AND  "SIGNERS 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION"  AND 
"SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION" 
ARE  BOOKS  OF  UNIQUE  EDUCA- 
TIONAL VALUE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  be  increasingly  aware 
of  the  National  Historic  Landmark  book 
series  of  the  National  Park  Service — a 
distinguished  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  historical 
heritage.  Because  of  their  superb  caliber 
and  unique  educational  value,  these  in- 
formative works  belong  in  every  school 
and  public  library  in  our  country. 

Especially  notable  are  three  recently 
published  Bicentennial  volumes:  "The 
Presidents,"  "Signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." and  "Signers  of  the  Declaration." 
The  biographical  sketches  in  these  books 
constitute  a  virtual  pantheon  of  our  na- 
tional giants. 

Earlier  titles  in  the  series  include 
"Lewis  and  Clark";  "Soldier  and  Brave"; 
"Propector,  Cowhand,  and  Sodbuster"; 
"Founders  and  Frontiersmen";  "Colo- 
nials and  Patriots";  and  "Explorers  and 
Settlers." 

These  handsomely  produced  works  are 
keyed  to  a  popular  audience  and  are  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  a 
very  modest  price,  are  eminently  read- 
able and  also  reflect  the  latest  scholar- 
ship. They  should  stir  pride  in  our  heri- 
tage, reinvigorate  interest  in  State  and 
local  history,  and  bolster  historic  pres- 
ervation on  all  levels. 

Based  mainly  on  the  sites  and  build- 
ings across  the  land  at  which  major 
events  occurred  rather  than  historical 
documents,  these  books  provide  a  new 
dimension  in  the  pre.sentation  of  history. 
These  practical  guidebooks  and  perma- 
nent reference  works  to  these  places,  are 
often  located  in  our  own  communities. 
They  afford  an  opportunity  to  appreci- 
ate our  national  heritage  in  a  way  that 
can  never  be  realized  by  the  reading  of 
historical  narratives  and  formal  study. 

The  series  allows  us  to  trod  the  paths 
of  our  forebears;  share  their  trials, 
tribulations,  and  'oys;  understand  their 
way  of  life;  and  visualize  momentous 
events.  This  creates  a  vital  sense  of  im- 
mediacy and  historical  reality  in  a 
proper  perspective. 

The  projected  34-volume  series  Is  the 
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outgrowth  of  field  investigations  carried 
out  by  National  Park  Service  historians 
and  archeologists  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Each  book  opens  with  a 
brief  background  narrative  that  high- 
lights the  main  historical  trends  of  the 
period  or  theme  being  treated.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  volume,  the  site  descrip- 
tions arovmd  which  the  work  is  focused, 
comprehensively  describes  National  His- 
toric Landmarks  and  National  Park 
Services  sites  pertaining  to  the  particu- 
lar phase  of  history  being  discussed. 

Profuse  photographs  and  maps  enrich 
the  narratives.  The  bibliographies  and 
comprehensive  indexes  offer  maximum 
reference  value. 

Future  books  will  treat  all  aspects  of 
our  history,  including  archeology,  ex- 
ploration and  settlement,  political  and 
military  affairs,  economic  and  cultural 
growth,  architecture,  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

These  volumes  reflect  tremendous 
credit  on  the  National  Park  Service.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Director  Gary 
Everhardt,  Associate  Director  for  the 
Preservation  of  Historic  Properties, 
Ernest  Allen  Connally,  and  Chief  of  Cul- 
tural Resources  Management,  Robert  M. 
Utley,  the  Service  is  ably  fulfilling  its 
mission  of  furthering  the  historical 
heritage  of  the  United  States. 

Deserving  special  commendation  is  the 
small,  hard-working  staff  in  the  Historic 
Sites  Survey  Division,  Office  of  Archeol- 
ogy and  Historic  Preservation,  that  pro- 
duces these  books.  Series  Editor  Robert 
G.  Ferris  and  Assistant  Editor  James  H. 
Charleton,  the  only  permanently  as- 
signed personnel,  are  temporarily  as- 
sisted by  Photographic  Editor  Dorothy 
Chatfield  Buffmire,  Writer-Editor  Polly 
Ann  Matherly,  and  Secretary  Patricia 
Sylvester  Brown. 

I  reemphasize  our  appreciation  to  Bob 
Ferris,  the  able  editor  of  the  series,  and 
his  fine  staff  for  their  devotion  to  the 
history  of  our  Nation  and  for  the  ex- 
emplary work  they  have  compiled. 


ERNEST  VANDIVER,  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing confirmation  hearings  on  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell,  considerable  con- 
troversy was  generated  about  the  role  of 
former  Georgia  Gov.  Ernest  Vandiver 
during  racially  turbulent  years  in  Geor- 
gia and  the  rest  of  the  South. 

Misleading  and  sometimes  irrespon- 
sible accusations  were  made  against 
former  Governor  Vandiver  to  which  he 
did  not  have  adequate  opportunity  to 
respond. 

There  appeared  in  the  February  8  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  editor  Hal  Gulliver 
which  discusses  the  situation  in  Greorgia 
during  the  early  1960's  and  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  putting  the  Vandiver- 
Bell  controversy  in  its  proper  perspective. 

I  bring  this  editorial  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


About  Ernie  Vandiver  and  Griffin  Bell 
(By  Hal  Gulliver) 

There  are  levels  of  heroism,  often  complex, 
never  really  simple  once  you  get  beyond  the 
classic  storming  of  the  castle  under  fire,  or 
perhaps  the  giving  of  your  Ufa  to  save  a 
friend. 

One  of  my  own  heroes  Is  a  fellow  named 
Ernest  Vandiver,  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
kicked  around  pretty  severely  In  recent  days 
during  the  confii-matlon  hearings  on  Griffin 
Bell,  now  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States. 

Bell's  most  grievous  sin.  It  sounded  at 
times,  was  ever  to  have  been  associated  with 
this  terrible  Vandiver  fellow,  Bell  serving  as 
chief  of  Etas'  when  Vandiver  was  governor 
of  Georgia  from  1959  to  1963.  Bell  was  at 
least  a  closet  racist,  the  argument  went,  Just 
because  he  was  associated  with  Ernie  Van- 
diver. The  brothers  Mitchell,  Clarence  and 
Parren,  smallbore  spirits  both,  and  good  ole 
Joe  Rauh  beat  that  hollow  drum  as  best 
they  could,  talking  of  Vandiver  as  if  he  had 
Invented  slavery  somewhere  back  about  1958 
and  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Well,  that's  not  really  the  way  It  was. 

The  brothers  Mitchell  were  no  doubt  play- 
ing to  their  constltu3ncies  at  the  Bell  hear- 
ings, empty  rhetorical  posturing  all,  and  the 
worst  thing  on  this  front  that  can  be  said 
about  Vandiver  was  that  he  probably  played 
more  than  he  should  to  his  Georgia  constitu- 
ents when  he  was  elected  governor,  declaring 
"No,  not  one,"  meaning  not  one  black  young- 
ster in  an  otherwise  white  classroom. 

The  Ironic  thing  about  that  is  that  In  the 
context  of  that  campaign  year  Vandiver  was 
considered  the  moderate  candidate  and  his 
political  enemies  were  trying  to  picture  him 
as  the  flaming  liberal  on  school  desegregation 
issues  (which  is  why  he  ended  up  using  the 
uiifortunate  rhetoric  in  the  first  place). 

But  the  thing  is,  Vandiver  wasn't  in  the 
position  of  posturing  about  on  an  issue  so 
important,  playing  with  rhetoric,  as  were 
the  Mitchells  and  Rauh.  He  was  the  governor 
of  a  Deep  South  state  at  a  tough  time,  the 
time  when  Georgia  and  states  across  the 
South  were  facing  up  in  one  way  or  the 
other  to  ending  segregated  public  schools. 
There  were  governors  and  senators  who  chose 
to  tear  the  bloody  shirt,  preach  defiance  of 
the  law,  exploit  the  Lssue  for  short-range 
political  advantage.  Vandiver  was  not  one  of 
those. 

He  was  rather  a  moderate  man  who  strug- 
gled hard  to  do  what  was  right.  The  Sibley 
Commission,  headed  by  banker  John  Sibley, 
held  public  hearings  over  the  state,  some- 
thing that  simply  could  not  have  occurred 
without  Vandlver's  backing.  "If  It  hadn't 
been  for  the  Sibley  Commission  there  would 
have  been  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  Georgia," 
said  Warren  Cochrane  at  the  Bell  hearings, 
Cochrane  at  the  time  the  executive  director 
of  the  Atlanta  Negro  Voters  League. 

In  the  end,  only  one  man  could  make  the 
political  decision  to  keep  the  Georgia  public 
schools  open,  though  It  meant  racially  inte- 
grated classrooms,  and  Ernie  Vandiver  made 
that  decision  with  considerable  courage. 

In  a  political  way,  Vandiver  was  later  pun- 
ished for  his  campaign  rhetoric  when  he  ran 
for  a  U.S.  Senate  seat;  black  voters  simply 
voted  against  him.  And  maybe  that's  fair 
enough.  But  it  is  also  fair  to  observe  that 
Vandiver  had  guts  when  it  took  guts  to  have 
guts  and  came  down  in  the  end  on  the  right 
side  of  the  toughest  Issue  that  any  Southern 
governor  faced  In  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING'S  SURVEY 
ON  THE   1977   FARM  BILL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee's  first 
hearing  on  the  1977  farm  bill  is  sched- 


uled for  February  22,  1977.  Hopefully 
the  end  result  will  be  a  farmer's  bill.  The 
distinguished  monthly  farm  magazine 
Successful  Farming  has  conducted  some- 
what of  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
farmer  reactions  and  hopes  for  the  new 
legislation.  Though  subscribers  to  the 
magazine  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
Central  Com  Belt  States,  the  results  of 
the  survey  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
others  in  this  body  with  farm  constituen- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  poll  from  the 
February  1977  issue  of  Successful  Farm- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Farmers  to  Government:  "Leave  Us  Alone — 
But  Stay  Close  By" 

ABOXJT    this    policy    SURVEY 

(This  report  was  prepared  for  Successful 
Farming  by  Harold  Gulther,  Extension  econ- 
omist in  Public  Policy  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  has  won  professional  honors  for 
his  work  on  regional  Extension  project, 
"Who  will  control  U.S.  Agriculture?"  Re- 
sults of  this  study  are  based  on  a  mail  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  1,500  Illinois  farmers. 
Nearly  500  responses  were  received.  A  slmUar 
survey  in  Indiana  showed  farmers  there  hold 
nearly  identical  views  on  farm  policy.) 

Farmers  hold  diverse  and  sometimes  incon- 
sistent opinions  on  the  key  farm  and  food 
Issues  In  1977.  Most  producers  want  govern- 
ment out  of  farm  production  and  market- 
ing. But  they  also  feel  farmers  may  need 
some  government  help  to  survive  periods  of 
low  prices  or  bad  weather,  an  Illinois  survey 
shows. 

One  farmer  wrote,  "Farmers  will  have  to 
have  Income  at  or  near  parity  levels  or  even- 
tually food  production  will  be  severely  re- 
stricted. Farmers  have  been  absorbing  more 
losses  than  they  should." 

But  the  desire  for  freedom  to  make  deci- 
sions and  support  for  the  free  market  system 
Is  strong  in  many  farmers'  minds. 

Wrote  one  farmer,  "Government  meddling 
in  farm  product  pricing,  exports  and  Imports 
only  h\u-ts  a  healthy  producing  farming  com- 
munity." 

what  is  fair? 

Price  Is  not  th©  only  factor  that  controls 
Income,  but  It's  mighty  Important.  The  table 
below  is  an  average  of  many  views  of  what 
farmers  think  would  be  fair  in  1977.  It's  an 
indication  of  how  farmers  appraise  their 
costs  and  needed  returns. 

Target  prices  and  loan  rates  were  a  key 
part  of  the  1973  Act  and  will  be  again  this 
year.  The  average  target  price  recommended 
for  corn  was  $2.21  compared  to  $1.57  in  1976. 
For  wheat,  $3.06  was  recommended  compared 
to  $2.29  In  1976.  Farmers  were  divided  on  how 
target  prices  should  be  established.  A  ma- 
jority favored  starting  with  current  target 
prices  for  production  Items,  including  labor 
and  Interest,  then  building  a  program  from 
there. 

government's    role    tN    rARMINC 

The  market-oriented  policy  of  the  past  few 
years  was  designed  around  market  prices  to 
guide  farmers  In  their  production  decisions. 
About  86%  of  the  farmers  agreed  market 
prices  should  be  permitted  to  move  up  and 
down  without  government  Interference.  How- 
ever, 50  percent  also  felt  the  government 
should  continue  using  tax  revenues  to  keep 
prices  from  dropping  low  when  supplies  are 
large. 

A  key  Issue  In  1977  Is  stockpiling  grain. 
Only  27  percent  of  the  farmers  favored  the 
government  holding  grain  reserves  to  sta- 
bilize farm  and  food  prices. 
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About  24 "T:  of  the  farmer! 
ing  all  government  price 
port  programs. 


favor  ellmlnat- 
ind  Income  sup- 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  GOVERNMENT  BE  INVOLVED  IN 
FARM  PRICES' 

{In  percent) 


/  gree 


Let  market  prices  guide  farmers' 

production  decisions  without 
direct  Government  interference. . . 

Government  should  help  support 
prices  and  income  when  supplies 
are  large 

Government  should  hold  reserves 
to  stabilize  farm  and  food 
prices— buy  when  prices  are  low 
and  sell  when  they  are  high 


What  are  your  views  on 
programs? 

(In  percent 


Lcreage  set-aside 


Should  be  available  If  neeqed 

Should  not  be  used 

Store  grain  on  farms  from  s 
age  under  government  linknce 
programs.    Such    grain    cc 
sold   unless   supplies   wer ' 
price  rose  to  a  certain  po 

Other  


ijeclfled  acre- 
storage 
uld    not    be 
short   and 
nt 


ra  Ising 


target 
the  cost  of 


What    should    Congress   (Jo   about    future 
farm  legislation? 

[In  percent  I 
Revise   the    1973    Act    by 
and  loan  prices  closer  to 
production   

Eliminate  all  government 
Keep  the  present  law  as  it 
Let   the   law  expire,   go 

prices  and   income 
No  opinion  and  other  respotses. 


pfograms 

is 

back  to  earlier 
Buppo:  t  laws 


FARM    EXPORTS    AND 

Farmers  support  an 
gram.  Expressing  strong 
port  limitations,  one  farmer 
constitutionally     illegal     to 
marketing  of  farm  products. 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VIEWS  ON  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS? 
(In  percent! 


Government  should  not  restrict  ex- 
ports under  any  circumstances . . . 

Government  should  not  restrict  im- 
ports under  any  circumstances . . . 

United  States  should  not  make  any 
export  agreements ;  let  each  coun- 
try buy  as  they  need  commodities 
and  as  we  have  them  available. . . 

United  States  should  let  Japan  get 
all  it  wants 

The  Russian  agreements  to  buy  at 
least  6.000.000,000  tons  of  gram 
and  allow  them  to  buy  more  is  in 
farmers'  best  Interest 

United  States  should  set  up  export 
agreements  with  all  major  buyers 
to  assure  a  steady  market  for  our 
farmers  and  stable  supply  for  our 
consumers 


FOOD  AID 
WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VIEWS  ON 
|ln  percent) 


A| 


Discontinue  all  Public  Law  480  ex- 
port assistance 

United  States  should  provide  food 
aid  only  to  countries  suffering 
from  disaster  such  as  droughts, 
floodsand  earthquakes 
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Dis- 
agree 


No 
opinion 


86  9 

SO  36 

27  66 


Acreage 
set-asids 

45 

32 


19 
4 


55 
24 

8 

3 

10 


1  MPORTS 

ve  export  pro- 
over  ex- 
wrote,  "Make  it 
meddle     with 


aggrei  si 
res€  Qtment 


i  gree 


No 

Ois-      opin- 

agree         ion 


57  35 

20  69 

65  29 

60  29 

69  18 

69  19 


11 

6 
11 

13 
12 


FOOD  AID? 


Dis- 
agree 


No 
opinion 


43 


63 


44 


32 


13 


Dis- 

No 

Agree 

agree 

opinion 

Government  should  use  tax  funds 

to  help  buy  food  for  low-income 

people 

56 

32 

12 

Food   stamps   and    other  Govern- 

ment assistance   programs  help 

strengthen  farmers'  markets 

43 

40 

17 

Parmer  Plea:   "Fair  Profit;   No  Excess 
Regulation" 

There's  the  old  saying.  "'Y'ou  can't  have 
your  cake  and  eat  It,  too."  But  that's  what 
it's  going  to  take  to  satisfy  all  farmers  who 
responded  to  our  Planning  Issue  Question- 
naire, November  1976,  "Which  Way  With 
Farm  Policy?" 

We  received  over  1,000  letters  along  with 
3,000  responses.  It's  pretty  clear  farmers,  as 
everyone  else,  don't  agree,  either,  on  what 
the  new  farm  bill  to  be  drafted  by  Congress 
this  year  should  contain. 

These  two  proposals  stand  out: 

1.  "We  must  have  some  guarantee  of  pro- 
duction cost  either  through  higher  target 
prices  or  loan  rates." 

2.  "We  want  greater  stability  but  aren't 
willing  to  accept  more  government  Involve- 
ment to  get  it." 

The  two  pleas  are  somewhat  contradic- 
tory— government  guaranteed  cost  of  pro- 
duction, yet  less  government  involvement. 

To  farmers'  credit,  the  same  people  don't 
ask  for  both.  They  realize  they  can't  have 
it  both  ways. 

The  point  though:  It  seems  there  are 
farmers  who  want  less  government  Involve- 
ment than  there  are  farmers  who  want 
price  guarantees. 

Both  stability  and  higher  loan  rates  are 
supported  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob 
Bergland. 

The  specific  questionnaire  results  are  at 
right;  highlights  Include: 

67.6%  feel  prices  fluctuate  way  too  much. 

34 'c  feel  10  percent  yearly  fluctuation  is 
about  right;  31.8  percent  feel  a  20  percent 
price  movement  Is  acceptable. 

56.3  •;;;  feel  they  make  more  money  with 
moderately  stable  prices,  or  the  10-20'- 
range. 

Even  though  most  want  more  stability, 
73 ',  said  they  won't  accept  lower  commodity 
prices  to  get  it. 

49.1':;  said  a  grain  reserve  would  help  sta- 
bilize prices,  37.17c  said  It  wouldn't,  13.8';^ 
didn't  know  and  69.1  T^  said  such  a  reserve, 
If  built,  should  be  in  the  control  of  farmers 
who  hold  the  grain. 

41.8%  would  favor  a  government  program 
to  stabilize  prices  only  if  it  doesn't  lower 
prices,  60.6"^;  do  not  favor  a  farm  bill  to  cre- 
ate stability  if  it  means  more  government  in- 
volvement and  2i.T7r  said  they  don't  want 
any  farm  program  at  all. 

The  average  high  corn  selling  price  re- 
ceived in  1976  among  respondents  was  $2.65, 
the  average  low  selling  price  was  $2.31.  The 
actual  average  U.S  farm  corn  price  during 
1976  was  $2.50. 

The  high  mid-month  price  was  $2.82;  the 
low  $2.02:  a  range  of  40 '^  from  the  low 
price — twice  what  farmers  called  acceptable 
fluctuation. 

The  average  high  selling  price  In  1976  for 
soybeans  among  respondents  was  $6.34,  the 
average  low  was  $5.17.  The  average  U.S.  farm 
bean  price  during  1976  was  $5.60. 

The  high  mid-month  farm  price  was  56.'('3, 
the  low  $4.46,  a  range  of  51  percent. 

The  average  high  wheat  selling  price  in 
1976  among  respondents  was  $3.35,  the  low 
was  $2.82.  The  average  U.S.  farm  wheat  price 
last  year  was  $3.15. 

The  high  mid-month  farm  price  was  $3.66, 
the  low  $2.39.  a  range  of  53  percent. 

Average  high  hog  price  received  during 
the  year  was  $49.16,  low  was  $32.65.  Average 
high  cattle  price  was  $38.40,  low  was  $33.62. 


price  downturn 

Letters  accompanying  the  questionnaire 
reflected  market  downturns  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  Reactions  varied  from  "we  need  im- 
mediate help  from  the  government"  to  "if 
the  government  will  leave  things  alone,  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  eventually  straighten 
out  this  market." 

Others  accused  the  government  of  virtual 
betrayal  of  the  American  farmer. 

YOUR    ANSWERS    IN    BRIEF 

Here's  a  proflle  of  those  answered  the 
questionnaire.  The  husband  answered  87.4 
percent  of  the  forms,  the  wife  1.8  percent, 
both  5.3  percent. 

3.4  percent  were  less  than  25  years  old; 
20.7  percent  between  25-34:  20  percent  be- 
tween 35-44;  24.8  percent  between  45-54; 
19.5  percent  between  55-64  and  11.6  percent 
over  65. 

Only  3  percent  did  not  graduate  from  high 
school,  41.4  percent  did  graduate  from  high 
school,  26.5  percent  had  some  college,  19.8 
percent  were  college  graduates  and  9.1  per- 
cent had  done  some  graduate  work. 

61  percent  were  over  $40,000  in  farm  in- 
come. 

76  percent  sold  some  cash  grain;  14.4  per- 
cent fed  cattle;  19.7  percent  had  cow-calf; 
20.9  percent  had  hogs;  10.6  percent  were 
dairy. 

Nearly  every  state  was  represented  though 
most  were  from  the  Midwest.  A  private  re- 
search firm  tabulated  the  results. 

The  questions  are  about  price  stability. 

Do  you  think  farm  commodity  prices: 

Fluctuate  way  too  much:  67.6%.  Don't 
fluctuate  enough:  5.3',,.  Flucutuate  Just 
about  right  for  me:  27.2', . 

2.  What  is  the  maximum  corn  prices,  for 
example,  could  vary  in  a  year  and  still  be 
called  "stable"  in  your  opinion? 

$2.80  and  $1.92,  35Vf  :  7.6%. 
$2.80  and  $2.24,  20%  :  31.8%. 
$2.80  and  $1.96,  30%  :  5.5%. 
$2.80  and  $2.52,  10%  :  34.0%. 
2.80  and  $2.10,  25' ;  :  20.4%. 
Other:  5%.  None:  1%. 

3.  Do  you  think  you  make  more  money 
with : 

Very  stable  prices:  23.8f/f  Moderately  stable 
prices:  56.3%.  More  widely  fluctuating  prices: 
19.9', .  Don't  know:  .1%. 

4.  Most  experts  say  to  achieve  price  stabil- 
ity would  mean  a  reduction  in  price  from 
today's  grain  price  levels.  Would  you  accept  a 
lower  price  In  exchange  for  more  market 
stability? 

Yes:  15.0%.  No:  73.0'/^.  Not  sure:  11.9%. 
Don't  know:  .1%. 

5.  If  yes,  how  much  of  a  price  decrease 
would  you  accept? 

1-5%:  36.6%:  6-10%:  49.6%:  11-15%: 
10.7',  :  16-20%:  3.1^;  . 

6.  How  would  you  describe  your  attitude 
toward  wide  price  fluctuation? 

OK  with  me  because  there's  more  profit 
opportunity:  14.7',;.  OK  with  me,  markets 
are  supposed  to  fluctuate:  18.2'; .  Worries  me 
because  you  can't  plan  ahead  for  a  selling 
price  with  any  consistency:  32.1  "7^.  Makes  me 
think  someone's  manipulating  the  markets: 
46.4% .  Makes  me  think  I've  lost  money  every 
time  price  drops:  4.1%.  Don't  think  about  it 
one  way  or  the  other:  .6%  Don't  know:  .1%. 

7.  Do  you  feel  establishing  a  grain  reserve 
would  help  stabilize  commodity  prices? 

Yes:  49.1%.  No:  37.1%.  Don't  know:  13.8%. 

8.  Who  should  control  a  grain  reserve? 

In  farmers'  hands  and  under  their  control : 
69.1%.  Controlled  by  commodity  credit  cor- 
poration: 2.3%.  An  international  grain  re- 
serve pool  of  all  countries:  6.2%.  A  combi- 
nation of  farmer-held  and  government-held: 
23.0' V  .  Other:  .3';.  None:  .1%. 

9.  Do  you  think  farm  prices  fluctuate  more 
under: 

Democratic  administration  7.4%.  Repub- 
lican administration:  43.3%.  About  the  same 
under  both:  48.6%.  Don't  know:  .7%. 
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10.  What's  the  biggest  cause  of  commodity 
pries  fluctuation? 

Unpredictable  foreign  sales:  21.0%.  Manip- 
ulation by  big  grain  companies:  34.2%.  Ma- 
nipulation by  Boards  of  Trade:  29.9 %.  Philos- 
ophy of  "let  supply  and  demand  prevail"  by 
USDA:  14.1%.  Unpredictable  crop  and  live- 
stock supply:  24.4%.  Other:  4.3%.  Embargo: 
,4^;.  None:  .1%.  Don't  know:  .4%. 

11.  Would  you  favor  a  farm  program  which 
tended  to  put  stability  into  the  market? 

Yes,  definitely.  21.3%.  Only  if  it  doesn't 
mean  lower  prices:  41.8%.  No:  12.2%.  Don't 
v.-ant  any  farm  program:  24.7'^. 

12.  How  would  you  feel  about  a  new  farm 
bill  which  created  more  market  stability — 
but  called  for  more  government  involvement 
in  agriculture? 

Favor  it:  7.5%.  Favor  it  if  government  in- 
volvement was  too  great:  31.8%.  Would  not 
favor  it:  60.6%. 

13.  What  was  the  highest  price  you  sold 
each  commodity  for  this  year? 

Corn:  $2.65.  Soybeans:  $6.34.  Wheat:  $3.35. 
Grain  .sorghum:  $3.83.  Fed  cattle:  $38.40.  Fed 
hoss:  $49.16. 

14.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  sold 
earh  commodity  for  this  year? 

Corn:  $2.31.  Soybeans:  $5.17.  'Wheat:  $2.82. 
Grain  sorghum:  $3.35.  Fed  cattle:  $33.62.  Fed 
hoes:  $32.65. 

15.  'What  kind  of  effect  do  you  feel  govern- 
ment policy  has  on  your  selling  prices? 

Helps:  8.8  percent.  Hurts:  75.8  percent. 
Little  or  no  effect:  $10.3  percent.  Both  helps 
and  hurts:  5.0  percent.  Don't  know:  .1  per- 
cent. 

These  questions  are  about  foreign  trade 
policy. 

16.  Should  the  1977  Farm  Act  contain  a 
provision  prohibiting  government  imposed 
export  embargoes? 

Yes:  73.6  percent.  No.  18.7  percent.  Don't 
know:  7.5  percent.  In  emergency:  .3  percent. 

17.  Would  you.  under  any  circumstances, 
favor  export  controls  In  U.S.  to  avoid  food 
shortages  here? 

Yes:  45.7  percent.  No;  45.2  percent.  Don't 
know:  9.1  percent. 

18.  Would  you  favor  withholding  food  ship- 
ments to  the  OPEC  countries  until  a  more 
favorable  oil  Import  price  to  the  U.S.  Is  nego- 
tiated? 

Yes:  44.7  percent.  No:  40.8  percent.  Don't 
know:  14.4  percent. 

19.  Our  Food  for  Peace  PL  480  (easy-credit 
and  giveaway)  are  a  small  percentage  of  total 
export  shipments.  Would  you  favor  Increas- 
ine  PL  480  shipments? 

Yes:  31.7  percent.  No:  51.9  percent.  Don't 
know:  16.3  percent.  To  some  countries:  .2 
percent. 

20.  If  there  Is  a  sudden  drop  in  export  ship- 
ments creating  lower  prices  here,  would  you 
favor  government  subsidization  of  private 
grain  companies  to  allow  them  to  meet  lower 
world  market  prices? 

Yes:  19.8  percent.  No:  66.0  percent.  Don't 
know:  14.3  percent. 

21.  Should  we  continue  to  restrict  Imports 
of  farm  products,  such  as  dairy  products, 
canned  hams  and  beef? 

Yes:  75  percent.  No:  15.8  percent.  Don't 
know:  9.2  percent. 

22.  Who  really  sets  agricultural  policy? 
White   House:    35.8   percent.    Secretary   of 

Agriculture:  House  and  Senate  ag  commit- 
tees: 44.8  percent.  Big  agriculture  companies: 
19.0  percent.  Farm  organizations:  3.0  per- 
cent. Labor  unions:  1.8  percent.  Other:  .6 
percent.  None:  .4  percent.  Don't  know:  .7 
percent. 

23.  Do  you  belong  to  any  of  these  major 
farm  organizations? 

Farm  Bureau :  52.6  percent.  National  Farm- 
ers' Organization:  9.5  percent  National 
Grange:  3.8  percent.  National  Farmers' 
Union:  17.5  percent.  Other:  .9  percent.  Be- 
long to  none :  25.2  percent. 
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24.  Does  your  organization  reflect  your 
viev/s  regarding  government  farm  policy? 

Yes:  64.3  percent.  No:  22.7  percent.  Other: 
3.2  percent.  Don't  know:  9.8  percent. 

25.  Is  your  organization  effectively  repre- 
senting your  viewpoint  in  Washington  on 
laws  affecting  agriculture? 

Yes:  59.4  percent.  No;  24.4  percent.  Other: 
1.1  percent.  Don't  know:  15.1  percent. 

26.  'What  have  you  done  to  voice  your 
opinion  on  farm  policy? 

Letter  to  Congressman:  47.6  percent.  Let- 
ter to  editor  of  magazine  or  newspaper:  13.4 
percent.  Active  in  my  farm  organization: 
31.3  percent.  Personal  visit  to  Congressman 
or  other  policy  maker:  15.0  percent.  Nothing; 
27.0  percent.  Other:  .6  percent.  Don't  know: 
.1  percent. 


NATIONAL    CHILD    NUTRITION    IN- 
FORMATION AND  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday. 
Februarj'  11,  I  joined  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  six  other  Senators  in  spon- 
soring the  National  Child  Nutrition  In- 
formation Act.  S.  720. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  is  a  consumer  of  food.  The  im- 
portance of  a  good  diet  to  our  health  and 
well  being  cannot  be  ignored.  This  reali- 
zation may  do  m.ore  to  change  our  views 
on  good  health  and  how  to  attain  it  than 
any  other  medical  information  in  our 
lifetimes  and  those  of  our  children. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  ap- 
proaches good  nutrition  in  a  most  logical 
manner  by  focusing  on  educating  the 
youth  of  the  Nation.  This  approach  may 
enable  us  to  raise  a  new  generation  with 
good  eating  habits. 

The  National  Child  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion Act  would  establish  a  system  of 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
train  food  service  and  educational  per- 
sonnel on  the  principles  of  good  nutri- 
tion. In  addition,  comprehensive  nutri- 
tion education  programs  would  be  in- 
stituted by  using  the  existing  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs  as  a 
learning  laboratory.  Over  25  million  chil- 
dren who  participate  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams could  be  reached  by  the  nutrition 
education  grants  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  logical  starting  point  for  good 
nutritional  training  is  in  liie  school  where 
good  eating  habits  can  be  taught  in  the 
classroom  and  then  applied  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  cafeteria.  A  variety  of  foods 
can  be  offered  and  made  a  permanent 
part  of  a  child's  regular  diet.  He  or  she 
can  be  introduced  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
never  eaten  before  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  of  their  importance  to  good  health. 

The  benefits  of  improved  nutrition  are 
numerous.  They  include  greater  capacity 
for  work,  higher  productivity,  and  in- 
creased motivation.  When  good  eating 
habits  are  established,  a  person  is  less 
susceptible  to  disease  and  if  illness  does 
strike,  the  severity  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced. It  is  estimated  that  poor  children 
would  have  10  to  30  percent  higher  men- 
tal achievement  as  a  result  of  good  nu- 
trition. Pregnant  women  who  practice 
good  nutritional  habits  have  less  likeli- 
hood of  experiencing  fetal,  infant,  child, 
or  maternal  mortality. 

As  we  realize  how  grave  our  battle  is 
for  good  nutrition,  the  statistics  show 


that  we  are  losing.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  1965  10-year 
good  consumption  survey,  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  people  eat  an  unbalanced 
diet  today  compared  to  10  years  ago. 

Our  emphasis  must  change  from  deal- 
ing with  health  problems  after  the  fact 
to  increasing  preventive  care  As  we  learn 
more  about  how  we  eat  affects  our  health, 
the  importance  of  this  approach  is  be- 
coming more  evident. 

In  July  of  1976,  Senator  McGtovERN's 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  conducted  hearings  on  diet 
and  its  relationship  to  diseases.  The  re- 
sults were  frightening  to  us  all  and  con- 
tain a  warning  we  can  and  must  heed.  Six 
of  the  10  leading  causes  of  death  in  the 
United  States  have  been  linked  to  our 
diet.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  cancer 
several  experts  testified  that  60  percent 
of  cancer  in  women  and  40  percent  in 
men  can  be  directly  related  to  what  they 
eat.  As  eating  habits  change,  so  do  the 
incidents  of  various  diseases.  There  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  rate  of 
obesity  and  cardiovascular  problems.  By 
learning  how  our  diet  affects  disease,  we 
can  prevent  many  health  problems  from 
ever  occurring. 

The  cost  of  our  poor  eating  habits  is 
staggering.  Dr.  Greorge  M.  Briggs,  pro- 
fessor of  nutrition  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  told  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  in  1972,  that  the  cost  of  poor  eat- 
ing habits  could  be  costing  the  United 
States  one-third  of  the  Nation's  health 
costs.  The  elimination  of  obesity  alone 
might  be  able  to  save  the  United  States 
$24  billion  currently  spent  on  treatment 
on  premature  cardiovascular  disease.  It 
is  ironic  that  people  that  overeat,  as 
well  as  people  who  cannot  get  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  food,  are  malnourished. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  program  to 
educate  everyone  in  the  country  about 
the  correct  standards  to  follow  In  the 
area  of  food  consumption. 

The  Senate  Nutrition  Committee  is- 
sued a  report  entitled  "Dietary  Goals  for 
the  United  States"  in  January  of  this 
year.  This  report  discusses  dietary 
changes  over  the  last  50  years  which  are 
having  harmful  effects  on  our  health. 
Too  much  of  the  wrong  types  of  food  is 
posing  a  very  real  threat  to  our  society. 
The  six  dietary  goals  urge  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  our  present  food  con- 
sumption : 

Increase  consumption  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  whole  grains. 

Decrease  consumption  of  meat  and  in- 
crease consumption  of  poultry  and  fish. 

Decrease  consumption  of  foods  high 
in  fat  and  partially  substitute  poly- 
unsaturated fat  for  saturated  fat. 

Substitute  nonfat  milk  for  whole  milk. 

Decrease  consumption  of  butterfat, 
eggs,  and  other  high  cholesterol  sources. 

Decrease  consumption  of  sugar  and 
foods  high  in  sugar  content. 

Decrease  consumption  of  salt  and 
foods  high  in  salt  content. 

The  advertisement  of  food  on  tele- 
vision, and  how  it  affects  all  viewers, 
must  be  studied  closely.  Many  times  the 
advertisements  are  nutritionally  mis- 
leading and  even  harmful  to  the  public. 
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According  to  Leading  Na 
ing,  Inc.,  about  $1.15 
food  advertising,  28 
moneys  spent  on  adverlt: 

Of  this  $1.15  billion,  onl' 
devoted  to  nutritious  group  ; 
meat,  flsh.  seafood,  and 
vast  majority  of  the 
was  directed  to  promoting 
saturated   fat,   cholesterol. 
This  Influx  of  these  ads 
sound  nutritional  training 

I  am  also  concerned  wit: 
nutritious  meals  for  the 
24  of  my  colleagues  I 
Meals  on  Wheels  Program  t( 
the   homes   of   the   3    to   ' 
Americans  who  are  unable 
anced  diet.  Our  elderly 
nutritional    problems.    As 
their  metabolism  changes 
calories  is  needed.  However 
proteins,  vitamins,  and 
In   many   cases   a   limited 
transportation,  or  little  or  n<  ■ 
make  it  next  to  impossible 
feed  themselves  adequately, 
nutritiously  balanced  meal. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  President 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Uni 
nize  the  importance  of  good 
Congress  will  take  positive 
islation.  It  is  a  first  step 
health  and  nutrition  policy 
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THE  INAUGURAtlON 
PRESIDENT 


CAR' 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
lanta  magazine,  which 
finest  Chamber  of  Comnierce 
In  the  United  States,  put^ished 
did  special  issue  on  the 
President  Jimmy  Carter 

The  issue  featured  a  ptofile 
dent  Carter,  an  interview 
Young,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Nations,  and  an  interview 
White  House  Press  Secret  iry 
by  Atlanta  editor,  Normaji 

I  bring  these  articles 
of  the  Senate  and  ask 
sent  that  they  be  printed 

There  being  no  objecti(^n 
were    ordered    to    be 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jimmy  Who  Goes  to 


t<i 


tlree 


thei  iselves 
cc  nvinced 


sexual 


(By  Bruce  Galpljln) 

Mr.  Carter  Is  going  to 
he's  still  Jlnuny  Who  to 
America — even  among  thos< 
him. 

He  Is  at  once  an  unknowti 
publicly   limned   presldentle  I 
history:  microsccped  by  Jourpallsts 
to  Woodward  Bernstein 
probed  by  an  opposition 
the    scalpel    cut    deeply    enough 
would   prove   corrupt 
his  own  uncommonly  candid 
religious  conviction  and 

In  the  end.  a  large  and 
bloc    fell    Carter's    way — as 
3-2  among  those  who  decl4ed 
campaign's   waning   hoixrs 
to  no  flash  of  Insight  into 
but  to  their  own  viscera:  to 
a  gut  realization  that  a   ll|nplng 
needed  fresh  initiatives, 
to    some    empathy,    some 
munication  with  the  Georgl 
which  said  "trust  me. 

This  appeal  had  elevated 
arduous  years  of  stump 
pressing  from  obscure  forme  ■ 
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ernor to  captor  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
peaceful  vanquisher  of  its  chieftains.  It  had 
buoyed  him  to  an  Impossible  35-point  poll 
margin  In  the  heady  days  before  Republicans 
declared  a  truce  in  their  blood  war  and 
handed  their  banner  to  the  sitting  President. 

But  Jimmy  Carter's  invocation  of  faith 
and  love  was  ephemeral  as  Summer-cloud 
phantoms,  easily  dissipated  by  skillful  Re- 
publican-raised doubts,  and  by  the  Icono- 
clastic buffings  and  puffings  of  a  media  corps 
who  with  notable  but  rare  exception  covered 
the  campaign  like  cubs  chasing  fire  engines. 

Those  comforting  Carter  Summercloud  as- 
surances coalesced  once  more  In  the  days 
before  Nov.  2,  tangible  enough  to  sustain 
a  three-point  lead  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date— a  clear  majority  of  those  who  did  not 
succumb  to  the  confusion  or  self-gratiflca- 
tion  of  nonvoting. 

Still.  Mr.  Carter  goes  to  Washington  a 
stranger — at  least,  to  most  Americans.  Trust 
him?  They'd  like  to,  after  White  House  be- 
trayals of  confidence.  They  want  to,  after 
perceiving  the  American  military/economic 
giant  Gulllvered  by  nations  heretofore  no 
more  than  blips  on  the  globe.  They  need  to, 
with  consumer  prices  ever  higher,  and  friends 
and  family  and  sometimes  themselves  un- 
able to  find  jobs. 

So  triist  him  they  will,  at  least  for  the 
time.  But  President  Carter  must  move  fast 
to  allay  their  concerns,  for  their  trust  Is 
based  on  hope,  not  understanding  of  the 
man. 

After  such  intense  examination,  external 
and  Internal,  why  is  Carter  a  mjrstery?  The 
reasons  are  a  melange  of  regional,  cultural 
and  individual  characteristics. 

The  simplicity  of  Carter's  origins  itself 
is  out  of  sync  with  an  America  grovim  urban 
and  doubting.  Many  of  us  grew  up  in  small 
towns  and  later  moved  to  larger  cities;  that 
is  a  common  national  pattern.  But  it  en- 
hances Plains'  dimensions  to  characterize  it 
as  a  "small  town."  Even  today,  double  the 
population  of  Carter's  youth,  it  is  a  village. 
And  Jimmy  Carter  wasn't  from  Plains  orig- 
inally. He  was  from  Archery,  little  more  than 
a  postal  Identlflcatlon.  He  was  a  farm  boy, 
considered  a  country  outsider  by  the  Plains 
kids  when  he  enrolled  In  their  school. 

Later  the  boy  and  his  family  moved  to 
Plains — a  broadening  of  horizons  barely  per- 
ceptible by  today's  measure.  But  no  rnatter 
his  later  experiences — Naval  Academy,  career 
officer's  life,  Georgia  senator,  governor,  na- 
tional candidate — the  boyhood  perspectives 
of  Plains  and  Archery  Indelibly  colored  the 
man's  vision. 

...  A  community  so  small  you  knew 
everyone,  and  llfewlse  everyone  knew  you 
and  your  comings  and  goings  .  .  .  the  nist- 
red  main  street  of  Georgia  clay,  dusty  in 
drought,  aslosh  after  a  downpour  .  .  .  boy- 
hood chores:  pumping  water,  cutlng  stove- 
wood. 

The    Carter    Promise 
(By  Martin  Shartar) 

November  3  was  brirrht  and  sunny  in 
Atlanta,  especially  for  Democrats,  and  notice- 
ably so  for  Congressman  Andrew  YoiTng.  He 
was  downtown  early — smiling,  shaking  hands, 
thanking  voters  who  had  returned  him  to 
Washington  for  a  third  term.  Clustered  at  bus 
stops,  they  were  a  demographic  microcosm  of 
Young's  constituency:  black  domestics 
headed  toward  suburban  kitchens,  youthful 
white  Northsiders  inbound  to  downtown  of- 
fices. 

That  mix  hfid  cast  66.7  percent  of  the 
majority-white  Fifth  District's  vote,  forming 
a  coalition  almost  beyond  analysis.  Even 
the  Voter  Education  Project's  orofile  of 
Young's  1972  victory  had  hedged  at"offerine  a 
simple  explanation  for  that  historic  cam- 
paign—Georgia's first  black  U.S.  Representa- 
tive since  1870,  the  first  Deep  South  black 
congressman  since  Reconstruction,  perhaps 
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the  first  black  American  ever  elected  by  a 
majority-white  district. 

The  VEP  report  settled  for  "an  Intangible 
chemistry"  between  the  candidate  and  his 
constituents.  An  hour's  conversation  with 
Young  clarifies  the  chemistry.  Its  distillation 
is  a  uncommon  meeting  of  equality  and 
humanity. 

Ask  him,  for  example,  what  Jimmy  Carter 
owes  to  black  voters,  more  than  80  percent 
of  whom — nationwide — nudged  the  white 
South  Georgia  peanut  farmer  into  office. 

"He  owes  black  people  the  same  thing  he 
owes  white  people,"  says  Young,  "and  that's 
good  government  and  the  best  return  they 
can  get  on  the  tax  dollars  Invested  In  this 
country." 

Delivering  good  government  is  a  manager!  a 
challenge.  "Nobody's  ever  tried  to  manage 
this  government,"  declares  Young.  "It's  a  $400 
billion  corporation,  and  there's  never  been  a 
President  who  conceived  of  his  Job  as  mind- 
ing the  store.  The  President  expects  the  gov- 
ernment to  run  Itself,  but  I  think  Jimmy 
Carter  has  been  sensitized  to  the  manage- 
ment functions  of  the  Chief  Executive.  And 
I  think  he's  the  first  President  who  has  been. 
"Essentially,  Presidents  don't  think  in 
those  terms,  and  the  Congress  didn't  have  r 
Budget  Committee  iintu  this  last  session.  We 
were  a  rich  country,  we  thought  we  had  end- 
less resources  and  just  went  on  and  did  any- 
thing we  wanted  to  do,  figuring  it  would  all 
work  out.  Now  we've  got  to  be  a  little  more 
careful." 

Experience  as  a  Southern  governor  will  help 
Carter  juggle  diminished  resources.  Young 
suggests.  "As  governor  of  a  state  that's  al- 
ways had  to  be  conscious  of  its  resources,  the 
only  way  he  could  do  anything  good  was  to 
manage  well.  He  had  to  make  the  government 
work  to  have  a  little  money  extra  to  do  some 
of  the  creative  things  he  wanted  to  do." 

Though  described  as  "the  Congressman 
who  has  the  Incoming  President's  ear"  and 
the  person  to  whom  Carter  is  most  politically 
indebted,  Young  minimizes  his  access  and 
influence:  "That's  a  very  overrated  kind  of 
thing  .  .  .  That  kind  of  potential  power  is 
like  money  in  the  bank.  You've  got  It  as  lo::g 
as  you  don't  use  it.  When  you  start  using  It, 
it  runs  out  quick." 

Discounting  influence.  Young  voices  spe- 
cific expectations  from  Carter's  administra- 
tion. "I  think  the  key  word  is  going  to  be  a 
reconciliation  of  tensions  in  our  societv.  If 
you're  going  to  deal  with  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, the  tension  between  business  and 
labor  Is  going  to  have  to  be  minimized— they 
have  to  learn  to  cooperate. 

"The  tension  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  has  got  to  be  reconciled  If 
we're  golrg  to  reorganize  the  government 
and  deliver  human  services. 

"The  tension  between  political  and  eco- 
nomic realities  has  to  be  reconciled  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  time  in  the  Ford  and  Nixon 
years  we  had  foreign  policy  and  internation- 
al economic  policy  operating  at  cross  pur- 
poses, literally  cancelling  each  other  out. 
[Carter's  appointees]  will  tend  to  work  as  a 
team,  and  foreign  policy  will  be  Integrated 
with  domestic  policy." 

Young  acknowledges  other  divisions  that 
must  be  healed — urban /rural,  urban/subur- 
ban, white/black,  upper/lower  Income 
groups — but  believes  that  Carter  has  al- 
ready begun  such  healing. 

"Just  by  sending  Amy  to  a  public  school 
which  happens  to  be  60  per  cent  black,  10 
per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent  other  minori- 
ties, he'll  establish  a  tone  that  will  say  more 
about  race  relations  than  any  executive  or- 
der or  any  law  passed  ever  could.  In  that  act. 
he  also  makes  a  bridge  between  the  classes. 
For  the  President  to  show  a  new  respect  for 
public  schools  makes  them  the  'In'  thing 
rather  than  private  schools." 

Asked  if  that  doesn't  sound  overly  opti- 
mistic, Toung  responds:  "No — because  I  re- 
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member  how  quickly  the  mood  changed  when 
the  John  Kennedy  style  replaced  the  dour 
Eisenhower  years.  The  country  was  revita- 
lized almost  on  the  eve  of  that  Inaugural 
speech.  It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  laws  passed  ...  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  except  that  there  was  a  new  style 
sweeping  the  country. 

"And  almost  regardless  of  what  he  says, 
Jimmy  Carter  is  a  new  phenomenon  In  the 
world.  He  represents  a  kind  of  Southern  cul- 
ture and  style  more  exotic  to  the  Eastern 
Establishment  than  anything  that  could 
come  out  of  Boston  and  the  Kennedys. 

"That  pervasive  style  creates  a  mood  In 
the  nation,  a  mood  that  will  make  people 
invest  their  money  because  they  believe  that 
good  things  are  going  to  happen.  People 
who've  been  pessimistic  about  the  future 
will  begin  to  feel  that  here's  a  guy  who  really 
looks  like  he  can  take  charge  and  run 
things." 

Other  positive  attitudes  stem  from  Car- 
ter's victory,  says  Toung.  "For  a  man  to  come 
from  Plains,  Ga.,  a  suburb  of  nowhere,  to  the 
top  position  in  the  world  today — there's  no 
way  that  can't  Inspire  hope  In  all  kinds  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  I  got  a  phone  call 
the  night  before  the  election  from  a  friend  in 
Africa.  He  said  he  had  to  talk  to  me  before 
the  election  because  he  wanted  me  to  know 
that  'the  people  say  Carter  is  going  to  win.' 
...  He  meant  that  strange  collection  of  folk- 
wisdom  once  attributed  to  witch  doctors,  a 
kind  of  Identification  with  Jimmy  Carter  as 
a  poor  boy  having  made  good.  You  get  the 
same  thing  from  so  many  places.  It's  Impor- 
tant to  identify  with  somebody  who  came 
from  obscurity  to  prominence." 

What  chords  did  Carter  harmonize  to  get 
from  Plains  to  prominence?  "He  stood  for 
all  that  people  used  to  believe  in  and  were 
losing  faith  in,"  Young  answers.  "He  was 
personally  well  disciplined,  he  worked  with 
his  hands,  he  studied,  he  walked  through  the 
fields ...  I  think  It  was  significant  that  the 
TV  commercials  were  all  from  Plains,  show- 
ing a  guy  running  for  President  In  an  open 
shirt  and  blue  jeans  and  boots,  reminding 
people  very  subtly  of  a  simpler  lifestyle  when 
life  was  well-ordered  and  meanln^ul,  and 
saying  that  we  can  still  have  that  again." 

That  appetite  for  order  transcends  nos- 
talgia: "I  think  we  can  never  go  back  to 
where  we  were,  but  there  are  values  from 
the  past  that  are  still  relevant.  It's  signifi- 
cant that  the  controversy  In  the  campaign 
was  Carter's  religion.  Everybody  had  to  make 
a  personal  assessment  of  their  own  religious 
faith.  If  they  had  no  religious  faith  them- 
selves, were  they  threatened  by  somebody 
who  did  believe  in  something  beyond  him- 
self?" 

Carter's  notorious  Plan/boy  interview  elicits 
laughter  from  Young.  "Whatever  else  you 
can  say  about  It,  he  said  'I'm  not  going  to 
lie,'  so  he  was  brutally  candid  about  his 
personal  lusts.  When  have  you  ever  seen  a 
campaign  where  something  like  that  would 
be  an  Issue?" 

Discussing  the  Integration  of  Plains  Bap- 
tist Church  as  a  campaign  issue.  Young  de- 
tects a  hint  of  political  dirty  trickery.  "I  re- 
fuse to  think  this  was  a  spontaneous  event 
conceived  of  solely  by  [the  Rev.l  Clennon 
King.  He  wasn't  paid — he's  very  sincere — but 
he's  also  very  vulnerable." 

And  segregated  churches  are  not  a  regional 
characteristic,  says  Young.  "Everybody's 
church  is  still  segregated  .  .  .  Maybe  the 
Plains  Church  did  pass  a  resolution  In  1965 
which  they'd  never  bothered  to  cancel,  but 
11  o'clock  Sunday  morning  Is  still  the  most 
segregated  hoiur  of  the  week  . . .  You'd  be 
hard-pressed  to  find  a  couple  of  hundred 
truly  Integrated  churches  among  the  thous- 
ands that  exist." 

Young  detects  something  beyond  irony  in 
massive  black  support  for  a  Deep  South  can- 
didate. "There's  a  note  of  irony  to  people 


who  don't  know  the  South  and  were  there- 
fore surprised.  There's  also  a  kind  of  beauty 
In  It,  a  poignancy  that  fulfills  the  prophecy 
that  Frederick  Douglass  made  over  100  years 
ago  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  made  again 
m  1957.  Douglass  said  that  the  struggle  for 
freedom  Is  the  struggle  to  save  black  men's 
bodies  and  white  men's  souls.  King  said, 
'Give  xxa  the  ballot  and  we  will  elect  to  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  high  places  In  this 
land  men  of  good  will  who  love  mercy  and 
do  Justly.'  And  it's  happening. 

"People  saw  in  Jimmy  Carter  not  a  man 
who  Is  perfect.  We  blacks  tend  to  assume 
that  all  of  American  life  is  contaminated  by 
racism — every  single  aspect  of  it — and  South- 
erners who  know  that  and  have  struggled 
with  It  In  their  own  personal  lives  and  In 
their  ovnx  families,  as  Jimmy  struggled  be- 
tween his  mother  and  father  from  child- 
hood, are  far  more  trustworthy  on  the  race 
issue  than  somebody  who  may  have  read 
about  the  problem  In  a  book  but  never  con- 
fronted their  own  racism. 

"When  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
met  with  all  the  Democratic  candidates.  It 
was  Interesting  that  all  of  them  except  Jimmy 
Carter  had  Washington  experience  and  knew 
most  of  us  personally.  Yet,  when  they  came 
into  the  room  with  15  or  16  black  folk,  they 
were  all  nervous.  And  It  was  obvious — they 
were  defensive.  They  Just  didn't  act  them- 
selves. Jimmy  didn't  know  anybody  In  the 
Caucus  personally  but  me,  and  he  came  In 
and  Immediately  was  at  ease  and  relaxed. 
And  people  gave  him  a  much  harder  grilling 
than  they'd  given  anybody  else,  in  part  be- 
cause I  asked  them  to. 

"I  never  told  him  this,  but  I  went  to  [Rep.J 
Barbara  Jordan  and  said.  'Barbara,  I  want 
you  to  ask  Jimmy  Carter  any  questions  that 
comes  to  your  mind.  I  don't  want  you  to  take 
my  word  for  it  that  he's  a  good  guy,  I  want 
you  to  be  as  tough  on  him  as  you  possibly 
can.' 

"And  she  said,  'Well,  I'll  be  glad  to  take 
that  Invitation.'  She  shot  four  or  flve  very 
straight  questions — and  Is  so  authoritative 
In  her  manner  of  speech — but  it  never  flus- 
tered him.  He  gave  answers — not  the  things 
she  wanted  to  hear  an  the  time — but  when 
he  disagreed  with  some  of  her  conclusions, 
he  explained  why.  And  people  were  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  he  was  man  enough  to 
come  In  there  and  in  a  comfortable,  relaxed 
way  be  himself  and  not  be  Intimidated. 

"I  think  he  won  more  points  by  his  dis- 
agreement than  by  saying  the  things  we'd 
have  liked  him  to  say,  because  that  was  a 
mark  of  integrity.  But  he  was  more  comfort- 
able and  relaxed  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
yet  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  liberals  and 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  Southern  moderate 
or  conservative  even. 

"I  think  that  was  a  thing  people  sensed 
across  the  country,  and  it  could  only  have 
happened  because  In  a  way  he  grew  up  In  an 
Integrated  neighborhood." 

Call  it  what  you  want.  Young  agrees  there's 
no  white  flight  out  of  Plains. 

Young  also  agrees  that  topping  the  list  of 
Carter  priorities  Is  bolstering  the  economy. 
"We've  got  to  get  the  economy  going,  and  I 
think  that's  going  to  happen  In  part  because 
of  this  new  confidence  that  his  Administra- 
tion will  inspire."  Acknowledging  that  the 
market  did  not  reflect  that  confidence  Im- 
mediately follovyrlng  Carter's  victory,  Young 
comments:  "Republicans  took  a  whipping. 
The  American  people  vetoed  them.  They've 
got  most  of  the  money,  and  I  think  they 
haven't  yet  come  to  their  senses.  It's  hard 
for  these  guys  to  admit  that  they  do  better 
financially  during  Democratic  administra- 
tions and  that  Democratic  economic  poli- 
cies have  ultimately  proved  better  for  them 
than  the  Republican  policies  they  believe  in 
and  advocate. 

"There's  a  kind  of  schizophren'a  there  that 
in  a  good  number  of  American  businessmen 


takes  a  little  time  to  heal.  'Pretty  soon  they'll 
realize  they  have  an  excuse  to  say,  'Well, 
maybe  we  misjudged  him.  He's  not  so  bad 
after  all." 

And  that  will  probably  be  history's  evalu- 
atln  of  Gerald  Ford,  Young  suggests.  "The 
most  positive  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
Ford's  presidency  Is  that  he  held  us  together 
through  a  crisis  that  would  normally  have 
pulled  a  nation  apart.  He  could  have  done  a 
lot  better  In  that  he  had  a  mandate  from 
Congress  that  was  387  to  36  in  his  favor. 

"Knowing  that  Congress,  he  could  have 
worked  with  It  and  developed  a  cooperative 
approach  to  problems.  If  Instead  of  letting  us 
pass  something,  him  veto  it.  we  modify  it  and 
then  come  back — had  he  gotten  together  with 
us  in  the  first  place  and  agreed  to  a  modi- 
fied version  and  had  it  passed  ccoperatlvely, 
he  would  have  continued  in  that  great  tra- 
dition he  came  into  the  White  House  with. 

"But  Ford  got  concerned  too  soon  with 
Ronald  Reagan  snipping  at  his  heels.  It  was 
almost  as  though  every  decision  he  made  'vas 
designed  to  counter  Reagan's  potential  infia- 
ence  within  the  Republican  party.  If  he  had 
kept  his  promise  not  to  consider  running  for 
President,  but  just  have  pulled  the  nation 
together  and  been  the  best  President  we 
could  have  for  two-and-a-half  years,  I  think 
he  would  have  been  elected  almost  by  ac- 
clamation. 

"But  he  really  blew  it.  and  In  a  way  It's 
tragic  because  he  is  a  very  good  guy.  But  he 
didn't  know  who  he  was,  and  Jimmy  Carter 
very  definitely  knows  who  he  is." 

■young  describes  the  Carter  he  knows: 
"[He's]  one  of  the  best  disciplined,  most 
serious,  dedicated  and  Intelligent  people  I've 
ever  met.  I  think,  as  the  title  of  his  auto- 
biography says,  he  wants  the  best.  And  he 
understands  that  the  best  Is  not  something 
for  Jimmy  Carter.  He  knows  we  can  only 
have  the  best  for  this  country  If  we  are  able 
to  have  the  best  for  the  least  of  these  In 
our  midst.  As  the  German  theologian  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer  said,  the  Christian  life  is  really 
a  life  lived  for  others. 

"I  think  that's  the  way  Jimmy  Carter 
conceives  of  his  life,  and  I  think  that's  also 
the  kind  of  burden  he  feels.  It's  a  self- 
imposed  bxirden  that  Is  more  Important  than 
winning  or  losing  an  election.  I  think  Jimmy 
Carter  Is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  President 
who  will  do  what's  right  as  he  sees  it  and 
not  cut  corners  anticipating  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

When  will  the  least  of  these  be  embraced 
by  the  rest  of  lis?  "I  think  we're  getting  that 
was  already,"  Young  responds.  "We  are  all 
perfectionists  In  this  country,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  good  we  do,  we're  always  much  more 
aware  of  our  imperfections  that  we  are  of  our 
progress." 

Evaluating  Carter's  election  as  a  mark  of 
progress.  Young  summarizes  his  positive  as- 
sessment of  our  national  mood  and  meas- 
ure: "With  this  election  we've  said  in  a 
sense  that  the  American  p>olltlcal  system  can 
really  work,  that  you  can  grow  up  In  Amer- 
ica in  a  little  country  town — in  a  backwood 
even — attend  a  segregated  school  and  still 
become  President  of  the  United  States. 

"You  can  overcome  racism  and  poverty 
and  ignorance  and  disease.  Jimmy  Carter's 
life  and  his  career  demonstrate  that  It  can 
be  done.  In  a  way,  he  challenges  us  to  say 
"Let's  do  it  for  everybody.  Let's  really  make 
this  the  great  nation  that  we  want  it  to  be.'  " 

Because  of  assassinations  of  Kennedys  and 
King.  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  says  Young, 
"We've  begun  to  doubt  that  we  are  as  great 
as  we  originally  thought.  But  I  think  now 
that  we're  ready  to  see  that  that's  life,  that 
we're  not  perfect. 

"I'm  reminded  of  a  quotation  that  Dr. 
King  used  from  an  old  Negro  preacher  that 
said:  'We  ain't  what  we  oughtta  be.  we  ain't 
what  we're  gonna  be.  but  thank  God  we 
ain't  what  we  was!' 
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The  Press 
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The  role  of  a  press  secretary  requires,  be- 
yond competence,  the  skill  of  a  diplomat, 
and  the  agility  of  an  acrobat.  Jody  Powell, 
press  aide,  has  had  a  special  relationship  with 
Carter  for  years.  The  question  Is  whether 
Powell  will  be  funnel  or  filter  between  the 
pre.5s  and  the  President. 

"Both,"  said  Moyers,  "and  more.  A  good 
press  secretary  tries  to  overcome  the  frustra-- 
tions  of  that  scriptural  admonition  that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters.  Professionally, 
Powell  has  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
press,  but  personally  he  has  to  be  loyal  to 
the  President.  It  is  a  delicate  exercise.  Powell 
has  to  help  the  press,  he  has  to  report  the 
President's  activities,  has  to  interpret  the 
press'  needs  to  the  President,  and  there  are 
times  when  the  loyalties  will  confound  him, 
and  It  will  be  difficult  to  do  either/or.  He'll 
have  to  be  a  little  of  both,  and  that  will 
alienate  the  President  at  times,  anger  him, 
and  at  times  frustrate  the  press.  And  Jody 
Is  In  the  middle." 

But  early  In  the  new  presidency,  the  "press 
will  be  more  professionally  tolerant  than 
later  when  they  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween fthe  President's]  indecision  and 
'stonewalling.* 

"I  can't  judge  how  Intimate  Jody  Is  with 
Carter.  It  would  surprise  me  If  anybody 
could  be  any  more  privy  to  a  President's 
thinking  or  activities  than  I  was  when  at 
the  White  House.  Before  I  became  press  sec- 
retary. I  had  spent  thousands  of  hours  with 
Johnson  privately.  I  had  lived  In  his  house 
for  six  months  during  the  1960  campaign, 
and  I  had  been  closer  to  him  than  Lady  Bird 
during  the  1964  campaign.  Being  that  close 
to  a  President  Is  both  helpful  and  harmful. 

"You  have  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
what  the  President  Is  doing  to  know  what 
not  to  comment  on.  I  suspect  Carter  and 
Powell  will  be  In  trouble  not  because  they 
[may]  lie  but  because  they  will  discover  you 
cannot  always  tell  the  truth  on  the  press' 
agenda  or  timetable.  There  are  times  when 
you  do  not  lie.  but  you  do  not  tell  the  truth 
because  to  tell  the  truth  would  be  harmful 
to  policy  at  that  moment." 

Moyers  does  not  find  post-Vietnam  and 
post-Watergate  White  House  reporters  more 
critical,  but  they  "are  more  aware  of  having 
been  burned  In  the  past.  They  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage during  the  Vietnam  war  because 
the  Administration  was  trying  to  put  the 
best  face  on  Information  it  was  receiving, 
while  reporters  in  Vietnam  were  dealing  In 
interpretations  and  they  contradicted  those 
In  Washington.  The  White  House  press  corps, 
however,  with  limited  access — because  the 
access  is  limited  by  the  White  House — was 
confined  largely  to  writing  the  President's 
Interpretation,  which  was  always  the  posi- 
tive Interpretation. 

"It's  not  surprising  that  the  most  Im- 
portant coverage  of  Watergate  was  done  by 
two  [Washington  Post]  police  reporters  who 
were  not  close  enough  to  the  tempting,  se- 
ductive allures  of  the  White  House  to  be 
taken  In.  Now  the  White  House  press  corps 
is  more  determined  than  ever  to  play  the 
Doubting  Thomas.  It  should,  because  It's 
been  twice  burned.  I  don't  believe  they're 
trying  to  be  on  a  peer  relationship  with  the 
President.  I  don't  know  anybody  in  the 
press — except  maybe  some  small,  smug  ar- 
rogant columnist  who's  been  giving  the  Pres- 
ident-elect advice  about  who  he  mtist  ap- 
point to  office — who  really  considers  himself 
on  a  peer  relationship.  And  some  of  the  col- 
umnists In  V.'ashington  woiild  never  admit 
that  the  President's  their  peer:  They  would 
not  come  down  to  that  level!" 

The  danger  signals  that  the  President  Is 
limiting  his  promised  accessibility  to  the 
media  are  obvious:  said  Moyers.  What  are 
the  signs? 

"If  Carter  reduces  the  ntimber  of  press 
conferences.  If  he  Issues  an  order  to  the 
White  House  staff  to  channel  all  press  in- 


quiries through  the  press  secretary's  office. 
If  he  chooses  favorites  In  the  press  corps. 
If  he  becomes  offensive,  removed  and 
wary  .  .  . 

"But  remember:  Pre.rldents  very  seldom 
have  press  conferences  except  to  serve  their 
own  convenience.  And  that's  legitimate.  The 
most  important  stories  do  not  come  out  of 
press  conferences,  but  from  the  hard  and 
analytich!  work  by  plodding  reporters  calling 
around  Washington.  That  Is  exemplified  bv 
John  Osborne  In  The  New  Republic  maga- 
zine. Osborne,  the  best  President-watcher 
there  la,  very  seldom  sees  the  President.  What 
he  does  is  watch  the  White  House,  tall:  to 
people  throughout  the  government,  read, 
widely,  and  then  he  makes  analytical  judg- 
ments. And  that's  where  you  get  most  of  your 
mformatlon  as  to  what  a  President's  up  to. 

"Any  time  a  President  calls  a  press  con- 
ference. It's  because  he  wants  to  espouse  the 
official  view  of  reality.  But  if  we  learned  any- 
thing from  Vletnam'and  Watergate,  It's  that 
we  need  an  alternative  view  to  the  official 
view  of  reality:  therefore,  the  press  confer- 
ence is  insufficient." 

Accessibility  to  the  media  is  easier  read 
than  done.  Just  ask  Moyers: 

"When  I  left  Washington  [eight  years  ago] 
there  were  1.600  jov.rnall.^ts — American  and 
foreign— accredited  to  the  White  House.  How 
the  devil  does  a  press  secretary  or  the  Presi- 
dent serve  all  of  them?  Many  in  the  Texas 
press  corps  turned  on  me  when  I  became 
press  secretary  because,  though  we  had  been 
friends  In  Texas  and  In  the  first  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  they  felt  I  had 
'sold  out'  to  the  national  press.  Well,  I  did. 
unfortunately,  because  the  President  had  be- 
come more  than  a  regional  official. 

"I  know  the  problem  Jody  will  face.  He 
will  have  more  than  1,600  members  of  the 
White  House  press  corps  wanting  a  bit  of  his 
time.  That  adds  up  to  37  hours  a  day.  The 
President  relies  on  him  for  personal  advice 
and  counsel,  wanting  10  hours  of  his  time  a 
day.  That's  47  hours.  Powell's  wife  would 
like  to  see  her  husband  at  least  15  minutes 
a  day.  His  children  would  like  to  see  him  30 
minutes  a  day.  And  he  needs  a  little  bit  of 
time  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Now  which  of 
these  obligations  .  .  .?" 

Based  on  his  own  experiences,  Moyers  does 
have  a  parting  shot  of  advice  for  Carter  and 
Powell :  "Learn  to  breathe  deeply,  laugh  a  lot, 
and  recognize  that  both  of  you — you  and  the 
press — are  trying  to  be  responsible  in  a 
democratic  process." 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  PIERRE 
ELLIOTT  TRUDEAU,  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER OF  CANADA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Congress  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  at  a  joint  meeting 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Right 
Honorable  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau.  It  is 
not  my  intention  this  morning  to  deliver 
a  long  speech  of  welcome,  although 
"welcome"  is  on  the  lips  of  all  of  us. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  review  for  my  col- 
leagues the  formidable  career  of  our  dis- 
tinguished visitor  and  the  present  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  our  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Trudeau  was  born  in  Montreal  in 
1919.  After  graduating  with  honors  in 
law  from  the  University  of  Montreal,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  in  1943.  He  received  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  political  economy  from 
Harvard  University,  and  did  postgradu- 
ate work  in  law,  economics,  and  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Paris  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Mr.  Trudeau  was  elected  to  the  House 
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of  Commons  in  1965.  He  was  appointed     countries   at   any  one   time.           Once  the  Balance  Sheet 

Parliflmpntflrv    Secrptarv   to   the   Prime     Priorities     have     been     established,     policy  Account  balance,  June  30.  1976—  $1,  i08. 96 

Parliamentary   becretary   lo   xne   rrime     ^i^oices  must  be  made  as  well  as  the  strategy  i^roMP 

Minister  m  January  1966  and  m  1967,  he     l^^  techniques  for  proceeding.  The  Commit-  ^     ^  ^^  ^,           ^^^°^^ 

was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and     tee  urges  the  government  to  be  ever  mindful  Contributions  l,  845.00 

Attorney   General  of  Canada.   In  April     of  setting  a  constructive  tone,  style  and  tlm-  Reimbursement  for  nonqualifying 

1968,    he    became    Prime    Minister    of     ing  .  .  .  are   key   elements    in    creating   an  travel     expense     inadvertently 

Canada,  and  was  reelected  in  the  October     atmosphere  conducive  to  cooperation  and  ^7,o^''°'^b  °'°*'®   ^°"''*   °''       345  00 

1972  general  election.                                    problem  solving.  >      •                        " 

Mr.  Trudeau  was  married  in  1971  to        j^,.   president,  I  am  certain  that  the  Total  income 3.298.96 

the  former  Margaret  Sinclair.  They  have     Right  Honorable  Pierre  Trudeau  fully  -  — 

three  sons.                                                        represents  in  his  own  self  and  position  disbursements 

The  Prime  Minister  governs  the  sec-     the  "key  element"  conducive  to  coopera-  Transportation— charter 218.50 

ond  largest  coimtry  in  the  world  al-     ^j^j^  J^nd  problem  solving.  The  United  office  copies,  photos,  cards,  etc. ..    2,204.63 

though  its  population  Ls  only  about  a     states  is  honored  and  flattered  that  his  Accounting  services 225.00 

tenth  the  size  of  the  United  States.           Government  has  set  such  high  store  on  H,=h„.=»«,»„f=                ,  ^^  ,, 

Canada  has  a  common  frontier  with     ..getting  a  constructive  tone"  that  he  has  ^otai  disbursements .ji,  648. 16 

only  one  country,  oiirs,  but  sometimes  we     ^^^^  ^  address  a  joint  meeting  and  visit  Account  balance.  Dec.  31.  1976...       650. 83 
forget  that  not  only  does  it  run  3,500     ^jth  this  country's  highest  officials  in  the 

miles  from  east  to  west,  but  also  1,500     early  days  of  President  Carter's  adminis-  (This  concludes  additional  statements 

miles  in  the  northwest  along  Alaska.         tration.  submitted  by  Senators.) 

Climate  and  geography  have  forged                        ^ _^_^^^_^__ 

ltSiWe^\?n\iraid\'5S^^                         COMMENDING  LITHUANIANS  ON  CONCLUSION  OP  MORJiING 
SsS  tWs  hTs  SoSm                                            THEIR  DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE  BUSINESS 
share  a  common  culture,  similar  politi-        j^r.    LUGAR.    Mr.    President,    I    am  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
cal  institutions,  and  close  business  and     pleased  at  this  time  to  recognize  Lithu-  i  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed, 
commercial  bonds.                                           anian  Independence  Day  and  to  pay  trib-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
The    cross   border   trade    every    year     ^te  to  the  proud  people  of  that  country  further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
comes  to  over  $40  billion — greater  than     ^^.^o  so  steadfastly  cherish  their  religion,  ing  business  is  closed, 
between  any  other  two  countries  in  the     tj^eir  cultural  traditions  and  their  native  __^.^^^^___ 

^o'"^^-                                       .„.         X            language.  Ar>TOTrRMiv/nrNT 

It  is  estimated  that  70  million  of  our        while  1977  brings  the  59th  anniversary  AL»juuj*jNi\aiLXN  1 

citizens   cross   the  border  to   visit   the     of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde-  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

"other"  country,  about  a  million  Cana-     pendence,  it  also  marks  the  37th  year  the  i  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoum- 

dians  live  here  and  about  half  that  many     soviet  Union  has  occupied  Lithuania.  ment  for  2  minutes. 

Americans  live  in  Canada.                                Much  to  their  credit,  the  Lithuanians  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

About    60    percent    of    all    unionized     ^ave  not  despaired.  Although  their  coun-  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Canadian  workers  belong  to  American     ^-^  jg  physically  occupied,  their  minds  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:15 

"international"  unions.  The  real  value  of     ^nd  spirits  are  not  dominated.  The  Lith-  p.m.  on  Monday,  February  21,  1977.  the 

U.S.   direct    investment   In    Canada    is     uanians  are  a  strong  and  noble  people,  senate  adjourned  until  1:17  p.m.,  the 

probably  in  excess  $50  billion,  and  the     They  deserve  the  support  of  all  free-  same  day. 

balance  of  trade  between  the  two  coun-     dom-loving     peoples     throughout     the  after  adjot-rnment 

tries    continues    to    show    a    Canadian     ^,orld.  Monday,  February  21,  1977: 

deficit.                                                                   Accordingly,  we  should  demand  that  rj,j^g  senate  met  at  1:17  p.m.,  pursu- 

Even  in  the  cultural  field,  the  United     ^^e  Soviet  Union  fulflU  its  commitment  ^^^  ^^  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 

States  looms  as  a  giant  influence.  More     ^^  uphold  the  International  Covenants  Qj.der  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator 

than  half  of  the  Canadians  say  they  pre-     ^^  Human  Rights  and  to  meet  its  obliga-  ^^^^  ^^^  state  of  North  Carolina, 

fer  U.S.  television  programs  to  Canadian,     ^.^q^s  under  the  flnal  act  of  the  Confer-  ^^_^^^^^_ 
They  read  our  books,  magazines,  and     gj^^g  q^  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 

newspapers.  Canadians  feel  that  our  im-     j-gpg  THE  JOURNAL 

pact  is  so  great  we  stifle  the  development        -^^  President,  I  join  with  the  Lithu-  j^  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

of  a  Canadian  counterpart.                          anian  community  in  Indiana  and  else-  j  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 

A  study  published  a  bit  over  a  year  ago     ^-^ere  in  our  country  in  expressing  ad-  .      ^j  ^.j^g  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 

by  the  Canadian  Standing  Senate  Com-     miration  and  support  for  the  people  of  garUer  today  be  dispensed  wdth. 

mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  contains  two     Lithuania.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

significant    paragraphs    which    should                         ^—^.^.^^^  ohiertion  itissoordered 

make  each  of  us  more  sensitive  tomorrow                    ACCOUNT  OP  SENATOR  BOB  °^^"'=^^°"'  itissoordered. 

to  the  Prime  Minister's  words  of  friend-     ^™^^?t^^?°  VT^fpfmber  1976  

ship  and  his  enumeration  of  his  country's           DOLE,  JULY-DECEMBtK  la/b  WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 

concerns  which  he  will  be  bringing  to  the         Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  funds  from  CALENDAR 

attention  of   President  Carter.   I  shall     my  oflftce  account  are  utilized  on  a  non-  ■di-.-dttu't  n  -Rvrjn  -vrr  President. 

quote  only  part  of  each:                               partLsan  basis  to  help  meet  expenses  in-  Mr-  ^?„^^^?^,?-f!,YSnt  ti^at  the  caU 

The  united  States  has  10  times  the  popu-     curred  by  my  Senate  office  operation.  All  ^^,^;^^!^°f,  ^^^^fgf  ^^  vSl   h^ 
lation  and  over  10  times  the  grc&s  national     expenditures    are    in    accordance    with  of    tne    caienaar    unaer   ruie    vjai.    uc 
product  of  Canada.  In  military  terms  it  is  a     g       ^g  ^ule  42.  Records  on  the  account  ^'^i.yff '      ^cTriTTcr  nFFTPFR    Without 
superpower,  in  economic  terms  a  giant.  Be-             .      ^  ^     j^g^^  Crawford,  a  CPA,  in  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witnoui 
cause  of  this  disparltv,  Canada  is  more  de-     x  „_„_„„„„  Kans  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
pendent,  more  sensitive  and  more  vulnerable     ijawrence,  ^'""'-                       vonnrfina  rp-  ^— ^^— ^^— 
to  the  state  of  the  relationship  than  is  the        In  accordance  w  th  thereportmg  re- 
United  states.  For  Canada,  It  Is  bv  far  the     quirements  of  Senate  rule  42. 1  ask  uriail-  MORNING  BUSINESS 
most  Important  of  all  its  external  relation-     imous  consent  that  the  semiannual  bal-  nmroT-nTMr'      nT^FirFW       ThP 
ships.                                                            ance   sheet   statement   for   the   last   6  The    PRESIDING     9^^^^^^^Tne 

It  is  the  Committee's  opinion,  that  In  a     months  of  1976  on  this  accoimt  be  print-  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  messages 

nationalist  atmosphere,  the  Canadian  gov-     g^j  ^  ^.^e  RECORD.  Additional  information  from  the  President,  reports  and  com- 

ernment  must  go  out  of  its  way  to  ensure          .^    operation  of  the  account  or  spe-  munications  from  the  representatives  of 

that  difficult  problems  are  handled  In  as  bal-             entries  is  available  upon  request.  departments,  and  other  communications 
anced  and  mature  a  fashion  as  possible.     .       ^'^!Jf  ^^g^jjlg  no  objection  the  balance    addressed  to  the  Senate,  such  bills,  joint 

Further,  it  is  Important  that  the  goverrunent          mere  oemg  no  uojccuuii,  wic  uai^Y^  .^^e^i„tir.r.c-   onH  nthpr  Tnp.;«!nffp<?  from  the 
be  fully  conscioiSs  of  the  number  and  variety    sheet  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the    ^solutions  and  Other  messag^^  iroin  me 

of  issues  m  contention  between  the  two    Record,  as  foUows:  House  of  Representatives  that  may  re- 
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main  from  the  previous 
disposed  of. 

The  Chair  now  calls 
tion  of  petitions  and 
of  standing  and  select 
troduction  of  bills  and 

Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
I  suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C 
I  ask  imanimous  consei^t 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere  i 

The  Chair  now  call! 
and  other  resolutions 


day's  session  un- 

or  the  presenta- 
n^emorlals,  reports 
committees,  in- 
joint  resolutions. 
Mr.  President, 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk 


OF  1CER. 


legislative   clerk   pro- 


BYRD 


'.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
rescinded. 
CER.  Without 


FFTi 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  JN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


rule. 


The     PRESIDING 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
coming  over  imder  the 
current  Resolution  2, 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislat 
follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
to  military  personnel  ml  islng 
action  and  body  not 
Asia. 


DFFICER.     The 

a  resolution 

,  Senate  Con- 

hich  the  clerk 


recov  ;red, 


RECESS  UNTIL,  2  P.M 


BYRO 


Mr.  ROBERT  C 

I  move  that  the  Senate 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.n 

The  motion  was  agree  i 
p.m..  the  Senate  rece.sspd 
whereupon,  the  Senate 
called  to  order  by  the 
(Mr.  Matsunaga) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  3YRt> 
I  suggest  the  absence  of 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roU. 

Tlie  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRt) 
I  ask  mianimous  ccnseij; 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  ordere< 


ro  1 


)ft: 


MEASURES  REREFERRED 
PURSUANT  TO  SEI^TE 
TION  4 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR^) 
I  ask  unanimour-  consen 
with  the  provisions  of 
4,  agreed  to  by  the  Senat^ 
1977— legislative   day, 
following  bills  be  jointlj 
dicated: 


Poresi  ry 


referr  ;d 


S.  8.  previously  referred 
on  Agriculture  and 
Jointly   to    the   Commlttet 
Nutrition,    and    Forestry 
and  Public  Works; 

S.   121,  previously 
Committees  on  Cominerce 
Bular  Affairs,  and  Public 
referred  to  the   Commlttets 
Science,    and   Transporta 
ment  and  Public  Works; 

S.  182,  previously  referre  1 
tee  on  Commerce,  be  refer  ed 
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for  concurrent 


ve  clerk  read  as 


2,  relative 
or  killed  In 
in  Southeast 


Mr.  President, 
stand  in  recess 
today. 

to.  and  at  1:25 

until  2  p.m.; 

reassembled  when 

residing  OflBcer 

Mr.  President, 
a  quorum. 

.  The  clerk 


OFT  ICER 


legislative  clerk 


.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
Rescinded. 

CER.  Without 


JOINTLY 
RESOLU- 


S<  nate 


Mr.  President, 

that  consistent 

Resolution 

on  Februarj'  4. 

^bruary   1 — the 

referred  as  in- 


to the  Committee 

be  re-referred 

on   Agriculture. 

I  .nd    Environment 


jointly  to  the 

Interior  and  In- 

Vorks,  be  Jointly 

on  Commerce, 

and  Environ - 


ti  )n 


to  the  Commit- 
Jointly  to  the 


Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  Environment  and  Public 
Works; 

S.  199,  previously  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Finance,  be 
re-referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  and  Finance; 

S.  407,  previously  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Finance, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  be  Jointly  referred  to  the 
Conmiittees  on  Armed  Services,  Finance, 
Governmental  Affairs,  and  Human  Resources; 

S.  517.  previously  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  be  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Governmental 
Affairs  and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  stated  in  the  Record  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1977,  bills  previously  referred 
to  only  one  committee  will  not  be  re- 
referred  to  reflect  only  a  change  made  in 
the  name  of  the  committee  by  Senate 
Resolution  4  where  the  committee  retains 
jurisdiction.  If  and  when  such  measures 
are  reported,  the  new  name  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  shown  on  the  reported  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  4.  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 4,  1977— legislative  day  of  February 
1 — the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  formerly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  re- 
tain jurisdiction  of  S.  186,  and  that  if 
and  when  that  committee  reports  the 
measure,  it  then  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  This  has  been  worked  out  with 
both  committees  as  reflected  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  All 
subsequent  legislation  dealing  with  water 
resources,  as  required  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  S.  122,  and  that 
the  bill  be  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy'  and  Natural  Resources.  This  bill 
is  now  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
under  the  provision.s  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  agreed  to  February  4,  1977— legis- 
lative day  of  February  1— but  the  rere- 
ferral  could  not  be  made  automatically 
pursuant  to  that  resolution  because  the 
original  referral  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee was  made  by  unanimous  consent. 
This  matter  has  been  cleared  with  both 
committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  Chair  on  Friday, 
February  11,  1977,  appointing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 


Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  should  have  included 
that  those  appointments  were  made  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talbiadge),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  resigned. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  HOUSE  OP 
PEPRESENTATIVES  AT  12:15  PM 
TOMORROW  AND  TO  RESUME 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row at  12: 15  p.m.,  the  Senate  gather  in  a 
body  to  proceed  to  the  House  Chamber 
for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  meeting  to  be 
addressed  by  Prime  Minister  Trudeau. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  further  that 
upon  the  completion  of  that  joint  meet- 
ing, the  Senate  resume  its  session  and 
that  it  then  resume  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  10,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  BEGIN  RUN- 
NING ON  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  10  FOLLOWING 
JOINT  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  on  to- 
morrow the  time  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  not  begin  running  until  the 
Senate  resumes  its  session  following  the 
recess  for  the  joint  meeting  with  the 
other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALL-VOLUNTEER         FORCE— NEEDS 
MAJOR  DEBATE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  stated  in  its  February 
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14,  1977  issue,  "A  major  debate  is  shap- 
ing up  *  *  '  over  the  fate  of  the  country's 
4-year-old  experiment  with  All-Volun- 
teer Armed  Forces." 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
is  that  no  single  item  will  have  as  much 
impact  on  the  future  of  our  national 
budget  as  the  volunteer  force. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  long- 
term  feasibility  of  the  AU-Volimteer 
Force  concept  since  I  cajne  to  the  Senate. 
Last  year  I  hired  William  R.  King,  pro- 
fessor of  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  to  work  on  my 
Budget  Committee  staff  and  to  begin  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  Dr.  King  has  just  completed 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  significant  work 
on  this  subject.  His  conclusions  support 
my  concern  that  the  AVF  may  be  a  lux- 
ury which  we  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
f  fford.  Despite  highly  favorable  economic 
and  demographic  conditions,  the  AVF 
has  apparently  not  lived  up  to  many  of 
the  expectations  that  the  Gates  Com- 
mission formulated  for  it. 

Because  I  think  the  question  of  the 
viability  of  the  AVF  and  the  exploration 
of  possible  alternatives  to  it  demand  a 
ful]  and  comprehensive  public  discus- 
sion. I  am  beginning  hearings  on  the 
AVF  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee  on 
February  23,  1977.  Dr.  King  will  present 
hi?  full  report  to  the  subcommittee  on 
this  date.  During  the  course  of  this  year's 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  review 
all  aspects  of  the  defense  manpower  au- 
thorization request  and  the  posture  of 
our  current  forces,  and  will  also  pursue 
is.^ii'S  on  the  All-Volunteor  Force  with 
all  the  military  seiwices. 

The  U.S.  military  has  been  "all-volun- 
teer" since  early  1973.  The  dgcision  to 
RO  from  a  draft  to  an  All-Volunteer 
Force — AVF — was  made  by  President 
Nixon  in  1963  when  he  promised  an  end 
to  the  draft  in  his  campaign  speeches. 
Congress  approved  this  action  in  1971. 

In  my  opinion,  the  draft  card  buin- 
ings,  campus  riots,  and  sit-ins  of  the  era 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  deci- 
.sion  to  end  the  draft  than  d'd  any  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  merits  of  an  AVF. 

The  Pentagon  has  exerted  gi'eat  effort 
to  make  the  AVF  work.  Our  Nation  has 
spent  many  extra  billions  of  defense  dol- 
lars each  yesr  on  such  things  as  in- 
creased pay,  new  barracks,  and  civilians 
to  perform  traditional  KP  chores. 
Despite  this,  we  are  operating  on  the 
"ragged  edge"  with  high  recruiting  costs, 
undermanned  reserve  forces,  and  insuflB- 
cient  recruits  for  the  active  forces. 

The  situation  for  the  future  looks  even 
less  bright.  While  the  number  of  people 
in  military  age  groups  peaked  in  the  past 
few  years,  these  numbers  will  drop  off 
substantially  each  year  for  the  next  15 
years. 

While  unemployment  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  for  youth  in  recent  years,  the 
improved  emplosmient  situation  has  al- 
ready be^un  to  reflect  itself  in  recruiting 
results  for  the  last  quarter  of  1976.  The 
Army  was  6  percent  under  its  recruiting 
objectives  and  the  Marine  Corps  was  off 
15  percent.  If  forecasts  of  future  reduc- 
tions in  unemployment  are  accurate,  the 
better  opportunities  available  in  civilian 


life  will  pose  even  greater  problems  for 
military  recruiters. 

Military  recruit  pay  increased  193  per- 
cent in  real  terms  between  1964  and 
1973.  This  compared  to  an  11  percent  real 
increase  for  comparable  civilian  blue- 
collar  workers.  Such  huge  increases  in 
military  pay  simply  cannot  continue  im- 
less  we  are  willing  to  see  huge  increases 
in  the  defense  budget.  Yet  without  in- 
creased pay  and  bonuses,  the  ability  of 
the  AVF  to  obtain  adequate  numbers  of 
recruits  is  in  grave  doubt.  Despite  soaring 
recruiting  expenditures.  It  is  becoming 
more  difiBcult  to  convince  young  people 
to  join  the  military  unless  they  have  few 
other  options. 

Some  recent  data  suggests  that  the 
incremental  cost  of  recruiting  those 
Army  recruits  most  difficult  to  persuade 
may  be  in  the  astronomical  range  of 
$5,000  to  $12,000  each,  while  the  average 
cost  for  all  services  is  about  $1,200  each. 

Because  of  these  high  incremental 
recruiting  costs,  the  cost  of  expanding 
the  active  forces  to  levels  such  as  those 
which  we  had  in  the  Vietnam  era  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive.  The  "All-Vol- 
unteer" Force  can  be  more  accurately 
described  as  a  peacetime,  high  unemploy- 
ment, increasing  pay,  decreasing  force 
level  volunteer  force. 

The  fact  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  AVF 
is  also  made  clear  by  Army  attrition 
figures.  In  fiscal  1976,  more  enlisted 
soldiers  left  the  service  before  the  end  of 
their  normal  term  of  duty  than  left  at 
the  end  of  their  normal  term,  including 
those  who  retired.  Of  these  early  dis- 
charges, 70  percent  were  for  adverse  rea- 
sons, such  as  training  dropouts  and  dis- 
ciplinary probelms. 

While  the  Active  Forces  are  facing 
these  problems,  the  problems  of  the 
Reserves  are  even  greater.  The  selected 
Reserve  is  now  52,000  below  its  author- 
ized floor— the  level  which  the  services 
believe  they  must  maintain.  The  individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve  is  in  even  greater  dif- 
ficulty with  a  shortfall  of  180,000  that  is 
expected  to  continue  to  get  worse. 

These  reserve  problems  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  lack  of  a  back-up  draft. 
During  the  draft  years,  men  who  wanted 
to  avoid  active  military  duty  were  moti- 
vated to  enlist  in  the  reserves.  By  doing 
so,  they  performed  the  sort  of  service 
that  they  desired  and  the  Nation  was 
served  with  a  strong  reserve  force.  Now, 
these  "draft-motivated"  men  have  left 
the  reserves  and  replacements  have  not 
been  coming  forth  in  adequate  numbers. 

The  volunteer  concept  has  an  appeal- 
ing sound.  After  all,  what  is  more  Amer- 
ican than  volimteering  to  serve  the 
coimtry?  The  fact  is  that  the  volimteer 
mihtary  force  seems  to  have  changed 
the  concept  of  military  service  from  one 
of  "serving  the  Nation"  to  one  of  "get- 
ting a  job." 

This  job  orientation  of  military 
service  has  led  to  other  things  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  effectiveness  of  a 
military  force.  Job  dissatisfaction  and 
complaints  are  reflected  in  the  high 
enlisted  turnover  rates.  Demands  for 
military  imions  are  now  increasingly 
being  heard. 

The  current  and  potential  problems  of 
our  active-duty  AVF,  coupled  with  the 


seriously  undermanned  reserves  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  back-up  draft,  con- 
stitute a  potentially  serious  defense 
problem  for  the  Nation.  Our  Active 
Forces  are  operating  on  the  edge  of 
serious  problems  and  our  backup  reserve 
forces  are  becoming  weakened.  These 
things  suggest  that  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  begin  careful  consideration 
of  some  alternatives  to  the  AVF,  such 
as  a  reserve  draft  or  a  comprehensive 
program  of  national  service. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  the  AVF.  Is  it  working?  If 
so,  will  it  continue  to  work  in  a  less 
encouraging  economic  and  demographic 
climate?  If  not,  why  not?  What  alterna- 
tives would  there  be  to  an  All-Volun- 
teer Force?  Simply  a  return  to  military 
conscription?  Or  perhaps  the  institu- 
tion of  a  national  service  obligation? 

These  issues  must  be  addressed  and 
they  must  be  addressed  soon.  There 
should  be  a  thorough  national  debate 
and  we  should  not  rush  into  any  hasty 
solutions.  The  Soviet  Union  has  armed 
forces  more  than  twice  the  size  of  ours. 
By  virtue  of  comparatively  low  person- 
nel costs,  the  Soviets  have  managed  to 
undertake  an  unparalleled  quantitative 
and  qualitative  expansion  of  these 
forces. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  continue  down  the 
road  of  steady  contractions  in  its  force 
levels  and  decreasing  proportions  of  the 
defense  budget  allocated  to  weapons 
systems  in  order  to  meet  the  ever  ris- 
ing cost  of  military  manpower. 

If  present  trends  continue  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  prospect  of  having  exorbitantly  paid 
but  increasingly  Hi-equipped  forces.  The 
Soviets  are  not  deterred  by  U.S.  pay 
scales  or  retirement  benefits.  They  are 
deterred  by  the  size,  mobility,  readi- 
ness, and  armament  of  our  combat 
forces. 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  2)  relating  to  mihtary  per- 
sonnel missing  or  killed  In  action  and 
body  not  recovered,  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2  is  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  this 
resolution  at  great  length.  The  issue  Is 
clear:  Should  we  have  a  complete  ac- 
counting for  MIA's,  or  should  we  not?  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  that  we  should  have  such  an 
accounting,  and  that  we  should  hold 
North  Vietnam  to  the  tenns  of  the  Paris 
agreement  and  demand  such  an  account- 
ing. Any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  back  down  from  de- 
manding an  accounting  for  MIA's,  or  to 
declare  them  to  be  presumed  dead,  will 
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only  take  the  pressure  off 
to  cooperate.  Indeed, 
the  agreement,  the 
quired  only  to  supply  infcji' 
missing,  not  on  the 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  th  ; 
and  in  the  interest  of  the 
and  relatives  of  MIA's 
summary  alteration  of 
until  there  is  such  an  ac 

I  would  like  to  make  th 
about  my  resolution  now 

First,  this  resolution 
MIA  question  to  any 
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But  this  issue  is  so 
Senate  ought  to  express 
in  a  statement  devoted  so 
issue.  The  whole  subject 
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and  many  of  those  opinio 
in  tenor.  Yet  there  is  on( 
war  upon  which  all  can 
conscience,  and  that 
lem  of  getting  an 

Second,  this  resolution 
President,  in  his  capacity 
er-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
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it  tell  the  President  how 
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problem    in    international 
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administration  a  chance  tc 
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it    would    be    a    mistak( 
that  President  Carter  . 
tain  specified  way  before 
opportunity  to  try.  The 
Senate   themselves   may 
themselves  as  to  the  best 
they  should  be  able  to  agr 
ciple  that  we  still  ought 
accounting. 

And  that  brings  ;ip 
namely,  that  it  is  our  dut 
Senators,  to  go  on  record 
not  stand  back  and  leavi 
entirely  to  the  executive 
President  Carter  will  be  . 
extent  by  the  opinion  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  nov 
the  Paris  agreement  was 
dent  Carter  is  new  to  ^ 
the  Senate  does  not  go 
President  Carter  might 
stand  the  prevailing 
out  this  country  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  th 
Senator  from  North 
have  an  obligation  to  use 
of  our  offices  to  insist 
counting.   I  must  confess 
shame  in  our  coiantry's 
to    demand    a   full 
MIA's  long  before  now. 
peated   reports  that  Ame 
are  still  being  held  captive 
munists.  Meanwhile,  the 
more  than  800  men  have 
ignored  in  their  pleas  to 
ernment.   No  longer  can 
down. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  f  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2),  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 
Concurrent   resolution   relative    to    military 
personnel  missing  in  action  or  killed  In 
action  and  body  not  recovered  In  South- 
east Asia 

Whereas  article  H,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  designates 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  (mili- 
tary forces);  and 

Wheieas,  on  August  10,  1964.  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress  passed  Public  Law  88-408 
authorizing  the  deployment  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  South- 
east Asia;  and 

Whereas  over  eight  hundred  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress and  dispatched  by  the  President  to 
Southeast  Asia  are  still  categorized  as  prison- 
er of  war  or  missing  in  action  and  are  still 
unaccounted  for;  and 

Whereas  article  II,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  grants  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  further  pow- 
er, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  make  treaties; 
and 

Whereas  on  January  27,  1973,  the  Paris 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restor- 
ing Peace  in  Vietnam  (designated  the  Paris 
agreement),  which,  by  its  terms  became 
effective  on  that  date,  was  executed  by  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South 
Vietnam),  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (North  Vietnam)  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  (the  Vietcong);  and 

Whereas  article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment provides: 

"The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
in  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facil- 
itate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of 
the  remains,  and  to  take  anv  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to"  get  informa- 
ton  about  those  still  considered  missing  In 
action", 

which  article  establishes  an  obligation 
under  International  law  upon  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  In  favor  of  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  who  are  cate- 
gorized as  missing  in  action  and  a  further 
obligation  to,  If  possible,  exhumate  and  re- 
patriate the  remains  of  those  categorized  as 
killed  in  action.  This  obligation  runs  to  the 
United  States  as  a  party  to  the  agreement- 
and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  as  the  re- 
sponsible agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  exhibited 
no  positive  direction  or  leadership  In  meeting 
its  responsibility  of  enforcing  article  8(b) 
of  the  Paris  agreement  or  seeking  alternatives 
that  might  otherwise  resolve  the  prisoner  of 
war /missing  in  action  problem;  and 

Whereas,  on  September  11,  1975,  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  formed  the 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  In 
Southeast  Asia,  to  report  within  one  year  on 
the  status  of  persons  held  as  prisoners  or 
missing  in  action  and  unaccounted  for  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, which  committee  has  been  respon- 
sible for  identifying  or  accounting  for  less 
than  one-tenth  of  l  per  centum  of  Amer- 
icans unaccounted  for  In  those  areas;  and 


Whereas  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center's  recent  withdrawal  from  Thailand 
leaves  no  United  States  agency  In  Asia  to 
locate  Americans  still  prisoner  or  missing  and 
unaccounted  for  in  Indochina;  and 

Whereas  knowledge  that  some  unaccounted 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel,  fifty- 
seven  of  whom  were  known  to  be  alive  and 
who  have  not  been  returned,  were  at  one 
time  prisoners  of  war  and  alive  was  mani- 
fested through  enemy  propaganda  broadcasts, 
foreign  media  reports,  photographs,  and  other 
sources,  personnel  who  may  be  presumed  to 
be  living  and  retained  for  purposes  of  bar- 
gaining or  blackmail  by  the  Vietnamese, 
Cambodians,  or  Laotians  now  in  power:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing)  :  1.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  recognize  his  duty 
and  responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
require  an  accounting  for  the  person  or  re- 
mains of  all  military  personnel  responding  to 
the  orders  of  the  Office  of  the  President  and 
who  are  presently  categorized  as  prisoner  of 
war.  missing  in  action,  or  killed  In  action 
(body  not  recovered)  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
the  personnel  rosters  of  the  United  States 
Army,  United  States  Navy,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  or  United  States  Air  Force. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  executive  fiat,  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  pursue,  with  diligence  and  tenacity, 
enforcement  of  the  Paris  agreement  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  1973.  with  emphasis  on  enforcement 
of  article  8(b)  of  that  agreement. 

3.  That  the  Conpre.ss  of  the  United  States, 
having  Da.ssed  Public  Law  88-408  authorizing 
the  deployment  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia,  recog- 
nize a  corresponding  continuing  duty  and 
obligation  to  determine  the  fate  of  Americans 
missing  or  unaccounted  for  con.^equent  from 
enforcement  of  that  law. 

4.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  hold 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam)  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam (the  Vletconp)  respcnslble  to  account 
for  and  provide  essential  information  not 
otherwise  available  to  satisfactorily  dispose 
of  the  prisoner  of  war /missing  In  action  prob- 
lem In  accordance  with  the  Paris  agreement 
or  seek  alternatives  that  might  otherwise  re- 
solve the  question  of  those  Americans  un- 
accounted for  in  Southeast  Asia. 

5.  That  responsible  officeholders  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  both  elected 
and  appointed,  should  immediately  address 
the  authority  for  their  office.  Individually  and 
collectively,  toward  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  prisoner  of  war/missing  In  action 
problem,  make  a  public  accounting,  and  re- 
move any  question  as  to  the  Integrity  of 
their  function. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoioim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ESTABLISHMENT   OP  A   PRESIDEN- 
TIAL TASK  FORCE  ON  MIA/POW'S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  another  resolu- 
tion coming  over  under  the  rule,  which 
the  clerk  will  now  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dole  (for  himself.  Mr.  Yoxtng.  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Grdtin.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  McCLtniE.  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Rollings,  and  Mr.  Schmitt)  proposes  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Presidential  task  force  on 
MIA/POW'S. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  A  COMMITTEE  TO 
ESCORT  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
CANADA   INTO   HOUSE    CHAMBER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  Senators  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  join  with  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  escort  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  into  the  House  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  descinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DeCONCINI  on  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  DeConcini  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS CURTIS,  DANFORTH.  WAL- 
LOP. AND  SCHMITT  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  23.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
DeConcini,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes :  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Schmitt. 
CXXlll 300— Part  4 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR DeCONCINI  ON  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  24,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  Mr.  DeConcini  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   A   PRESIDEN- 
TIAL TASK  FORCE  ON  MIA/POW'S 

The  Senate  continued  uath  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  3)  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  task  force  on 
MIA/POW'S 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  is  now  pending. 

UP  amendment  no.   49 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 3  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Greftin,  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  THtJR- 
MOND,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKY.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs,  and  Mr.  Schmitt,  proposes  unprinted 
amendment  nvmibered  49. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

Wliereas,  during  the  Vietnam  war  era,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  served  their  coimtry  hon- 
orably in  military  service  in  Southeast  Asia; 

Whereas  on  January  21,  1977,  a  Presiden- 
tial pardon  was  granted  to  draft  resisters  who 
refused  to  accept  their  military  responsibility 
during  the  Vietnam  war  era,  and  who  re- 
jected an  earlier  opportunity  to  accept  clem- 
ency and  perform  alternate  service  for  this 
country; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  still 
lists  approximately  2,500  United  States  serv- 
icemen missing  or  not  returned  from  South- 
east Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  failed  to  abide  by 
basic  humanitarian  principles  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  all  Americans 
listed  in  a  missing  status  in  their  respective 
territories:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  honor  of 
those  Americans  who  upheld  the  dignity  of 
the  law  and  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
be  reaffirmed,  and  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  do  everything  possible  to 
address  the  problems  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  war 
era; 

Sec.  2.  There  should  be  established,  in 
view  of  the  recent  Issuance  of  a  general  par- 
don for  United  States  draft  evaders  of  the 
Vietnam  war  era,  a  Presidential  Task  Force 


on  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action 
to  propose  courses  of  action  to  achieve  the 
fuUest  possible  accounting  for  all  Americans 
listed  in  a  missing  status  in  Southeast  Asia, 
including  the  return  of  remains,  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  United  States 
policies  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
Americans  missing  in  action. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  to  reaffirm 
the  honor  of  those  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  urge  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  MIA/POW's. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amended  version  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  3,  to  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  that  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 10  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  this 
was  necessary  because  my  original  reso- 
lution sought  concurrent  establishment 
with  the  pardon  issued  by  the  President: 
since  the  pardon  was  issued  on  January 
21,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution, it  was  necessary  to  amend  it  in  the 
fashion  it  has  been  amended. 

I  am  joined  in  this  effort  by  several 
cosponsors.  including  Senators  Young, 
Griffin,  Allen,  Tower.  Domenici,  Thur- 
mond, Goldwater,  Huddleston,  McClure, 
Danforth,  Wallop,  Zorinsky,  Garn,  De- 
Concini, Rollings,  and  Schmitt. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
reaffirm  the  honor  of  those  veterans  and 
servicemen  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  MIA's  and  POW's. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  criticize  the 
general  pardon  that  was  granted  to  Viet- 
nam-era draft  evaders  on  January  21, 
1977,  although  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
strongly  disagreed  with  that  action. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  recognizes 
that  there  are  some  in  this  body,  such  as 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  other  Sena- 
tors, who  strongly  opposed  the  pardon. 
There  are  some  who  feel  the  pardon  was 
good.  Tliere  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
pardon  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  recognizes  the  differ- 
ences on  the  question  of  pardoning  Viet- 
nam-era draft  resisters,  and  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  seek  to  address  that  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  simply 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  honor  of  those  Americans  who  served 
with  dignity  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  diminshed  by  the  granting 
of  the  pardon.  The  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  reaflBrm  the  basic  convic- 
tion that  service  to  our  country  at  the 
call  to  military  duty  is  honorable. 

This  resolution  states  that  we  should 
get  on  with  addressing  the  remaining 
problems  of  Vietnam  veterans  and  of  the 
unresolved  MIA  and  POW  question.  In 
this  respect,  it  reiterates  our  high 
priority  of  resolving  these  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been 
contacted  by  numerous  veterans  from 
Kansas  expressing  concern  that  the 
pardon  somehow  degrades  the  honor  of 
their  service  in  Vietnam.  They  expressed 
the  feeling  that  they  are  being  dishon- 
ored by  the  pardon. 

I  believe  that  we  should  at  this  time 
reaflarm  the  honor  of  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  particularly  the  honor  of 
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those  who  served  In 
east  Asia.  Regardless  of 
war  or  our  views  on  the 
we  can  all  agree  that 
during  the  Vietnam  era 

For  those  who  were  ir 
that  time,  or  who  were 
draft,  it  was  not  a 
they  agreed  with  the 
whether  they  would 
of  the  law  and  respond 
call  to  military  duty.  We 
our  recognition  and 
service. 

There  were  3,403,100 
served    In    Southeast 
2,594,200  who  served  in 
the   period  January   1, 
March  31,  1973.  They 
State,  and  I  hope  everf 
agree  with  me  that  they 
port  and  our  gratitude. 
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Vietnam  and  South- 
views  on  the 
pardon,  I  hope 
military  service 
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the  service  at 
dalled  up  in  the 
question  of  whether 
or  not,  but 
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There  are  still  many 
exist  for  those  who  servtd 
We  should  reaffirm  the  pj  iority 
on  helping  them  solve  th;ir 

For  Vietnam-era  Vetera  ns 
ages  of  20  and  24,  there  h 
ployment  rate  of  18.3  percent 
consider  minority  Vietnapn 
the  same  age  group,  the 
rate  jumps  to  22.1  percei^t 

Clearly,    the   rate    of 
among  these  Vietnam 
above  that  of  the  averag( 
I  believe  we  should  give 
to  getting  them  employed 
dressing  any  other  problems 
exist. 

I  might  add  that  one 
problems  is  the  lack  of 
Vietnam-era   veterans 
Government.  Less  than  1 
the   employees   of   the 
Labor,   for   example,    ar  i 
veterans. 
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This  resolution  also 
dential  creation  of  an 
The  emphasis  is  on  getting 
dential  attention  to  the 
all  of  my  colleagues  who 
about  our  MIA's  should 
port  this  resolution. 

My   resolution   does 
composition  or  precise  du 
force,  which  would  be  pbints 
dential  discretion.  Howeviir 
should  coordinate  all  existing 
tion  on  our  missing  servicemen 
vide  a  basis  for  further 
It   should   propose 
action  by  the  executive 
taining  additional  informfation 
governments  of  Southeas 
task  force  should  propose 
of   action    on   related 
which  might  affect  an 
as  normalization  of  relations 
nam,  or  U.N.  membershlr 
ernment.  I  also   think 
should  be  composed  of  civilians 
Icnowledgeable  about  the 
that  its  efforts  can  be  distinct 
of  the  Department  of 
State  Department.  It  shoilld 
odds  with  those  departm^ts 
to  assist  and  supplement 
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We  need  a  specialized  group  of  this 
type,  since  the  joint  casualty  resolution 
team,  and  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Missing  American  Servicemen  have 
terminated  their  activities.  Significantly, 
the  final  report  issued  by  the  House  select 
committee  last  month  concluded  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  have  Informa- 
tion on  a  large  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  Indochina  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  our  Government.  After  more 
than  a  year  of  Investigation,  the  com- 
mittee reported: 

That  each  of  the  governments  of  Indo- 
china Is  capable  of  providing  some  Infor- 
mation of  the  fate  and  place  of  burial  of 
a  number   of  missing   Americans. 

That  the  North  Vietnamese  have  informa- 
tion on  a  large  but  undetermined  number  of 
aviators  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  and 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos,  as  well 
as  Information  on  some  Americans  killed,  or 
once  held.  In  other  areas  of  Indochina. 

That  the  provisional  revolutionary  govern- 
ment had  Information  on  many  Americana 
lost  In  air  or  ground  combat  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  tlie  remains  of  40  POW's  who 
died  in  captivity.  These  data  are  now  main- 
tained by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

That  the  governments  of  Indochina  may 
be  capable  of  returning  the  remains  of  more 
than  150  Americans,  Including  any  located 
through  crEish  site  investigations. 

That  In  addition  to  remains,  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina  can  provide  some  infor- 
mation on  other  individuals  and  MIA-associ- 
ated  Incidents. 

Both  major  party  platforms  support 
further  efforts  to  achieve  an  accounting 
for  MIA's.  Effective  efforts  to  locate  ad- 
ditional information  should  continue  to 
reflect  a  nonpartisan  character. 

I  submit  that  if  we  really  want  to  "close 
the  final  chapter"  on  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  if  we  want  to  seriously  discuss  possi- 
ble future  relations  and  trade  with  Viet- 
nam, we  must  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
received  as  full  an  accounting  as  possible 
for  these  mLssing  servicemen.  This  would 
be  the  purpose  of  the  task  force. 

TIMING    IS    IMPORTANT 

The  MIA  task  force  should  be  estab- 
lished early  to  provide  continuity  with 
previous  accounting  efforts.  Creation  of 
the  task  force  as  soon  as  possible  will 
add  measurable  authority  to  future  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  achieve  an  accounting. 
It  would  give  Hanoi  early  notification  of 
the  new  administration's  intention  to 
pursue  an  accounting.  And  this  resolu- 
tion will  certainly  put  Congress  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  the  new  administration 
in  those  efforts  to  obtain  fm-ther  MIA 
information. 

KEALING   THE   WOUNDS 

Only  with  an  intensive  investigation 
and  coordinated  policy  guidance  by  a  task 
force,  supported  by  executive  mandate, 
can  we  hope  to  account  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble for  the  2.500  Americans  still  officially 
classified  as  having  "Not  Returned"  from 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Only  with 
a  final  accounting  can  we  truly  hope 
to  fully  "heal  the  wounds"  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  know  that  information  may 
never  be  forthcoming  about  some  of  these 
Americans.  But  we  also  know  that  there 
is  considerable  additional  information 
which  we  do  not  have,  which  should  have 
been  provided  to  us  years  ago  by  Hanoi. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  concludes  by 


repeating  that  this  resolution  asks  for  the 
Presidential  creation  of  an  MIA  task 
force.  The  emphasis  is  on  getting  early 
Presidential  attention  to  the  MIA  mat- 
ter. All  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  MIA's  should  be  able  to 
support  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
3) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
with  Its  preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  3 

V^hereas.  during  the  Vietnam  War  era, 
millions  of  Americans  served  their  country 
honorably  in  military  service  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

Whereas,  on  January  21,  1977.  a  Pre.-^i- 
dential  pardon  was  granted  to  draft  reslsters 
who  refused  to  accept  their  military  re- 
sponsibility during  the  Vietnam  War  era, 
and  who  rejected  an  earlier  opportunity  to 
accept  clemency  and  perform  alternate  serv- 
ice for  this  country; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  still 
lists  approximately  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred United  States  servicemen  miai^ing  or  not 
returned  from  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  governments  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  failed  to  abide  by 
basic  humanitarian  principles  to  provide 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  all 
Americans  listed  in  a  missing  status  in  their 
respective  territories:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  honor  of  those  Americans  who  up- 
held the  dignity  of  the  law  and  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  Southeast  Asia  should  be  reaffirmed,  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
do  everything  possible  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  War  era. 

Sec.  2.  There  should  be  established,  in  view 
of  the  recent  issuance  of  a  general  pardon 
for  United  States  draft  evaders  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  era,  a  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  to 
propose  courses  of  action  to  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  all  Americans 
listed  in  a  missing  status  In  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  the  return  of  remains,  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  United  States 
policies  relating  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
Americans  missing  In  action. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  reaffirm  the 
honor  of  those  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  urge  establishment  of  a  Pres- 
idential Task  Force  on  MIA/POW's." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THIRD  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET,  1977 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  17, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10) 
revising  the  Congressional  budget  for  th« 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  not  be  charged  against 
the  time  on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  and 
votes  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
10: 

John  McEvoy,  Sid  Brown,  Van  Ooms,  Jim 
Storey,  Dan  Twomey,  Tom  Dine,  Karen  WU- 
llams.  Mary  Jane  Checchl,  Faye  Hewlett, 
Rodger  Schlickelsen,  Terry  Finn,  Tony  Carne- 
vale,  George  Merrill,  Ira  Tannenbaum,  Chris 
Matthews.  Bob  Boyd,  Charles  Gentry,  Ted 
Haegart.  Letltla  Chambers,  Gary  Kuzlna  and 
Hal  Gross. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  and  votes  on  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 10: 

Alln  From  and  David  Johnson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  will  undertake  to  begin  my 
opening  statement  on  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  my  good  friend  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Belmon)  ,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  !.■) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 


my  good  friend.  Senator  Magnxjson,  who 
is  the  ranking  Etemocrat,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  that  of  Senator 
Bellmon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
who  I  know  would  like  to  make  an  im- 
portant point  which  may  bear  on  the 
budget  down  the  road.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  at  this  point  before  I  proceed  with 
my  opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  indulgence  of  the  distin- 
guished chah-man  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  drought  conditions  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
have  indeed  reached  catastrophic  pro- 
portions. 

The  facts  are  that  the  losses  in  terms 
of  agricultural  products  will  be  far 
greater  than  one  anticipated  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  need  not  remind  our  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  of  what  this  may 
mean  in  terms  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  We  could  well  find  our- 
selves short  of  critical  food  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  emerging  from  the 
worst  winter  that  we  have  had  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  West  we  have  had  the 
worst  drought  in  recorded  memory. 

The  records  of  previous  droughts  are 
no  comparison.  It  is  possible  that  the  dust 
bowl  of  the  1930's  has  been  exceeded  al- 
ready in  terms  of  potential  loss. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  the  President,  working 
with  the  various  agencies  involved,  will 
indeed  be  called  upon  to  ask  the  Congress 
for  substantial  sums  of  money  to  deal 
with  this  emergency  in  all  its  forms. 
Some  of  it  will  be  needed  for  relief  from 
financial  losses;  other  aspects  may  in- 
volve the  construction  of  temporary  fa- 
cilities such  as  aqueducts  to  move  water 
from  one  place  to  another  in  order  to 
meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  a  given 
area  and  to  avoid  a  catastrophe. 

I  would  just  give  as  one  example  the 
Yakima  Valley  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  we  have  over  300,000  acres 
of  land  under  irrigation.  We  produce  in 
that  valley  a  wide  variety  of  agricul- 
tural products.  We  have  some  of  the 
largest  apple  and  cherry  orchards  in  the 
Nation.  If  they  do  not  get  water  into  that 
area,  we  could  lose  orchards  that  would 
take  8  to  10  years  to  replace. 

I  mention  all  this,  keeping  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  yet  have  specific  data  as 
to  financial  requirements.  I  would  hone 
that  there  is  enough  flexibility  In  the 
pending  resolution  so  that  the  contin- 
gencies I  have  mentioned  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  legislative  history  now  be- 
ing pre.sented  to  the  Senate  and  upon 
which  we  will  be  called  to  vote. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  un- 
derstanding and  sympathetic  to  this 
problem.  The  reason  I  bring  It  up  today 
is  because  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
administration  and  they  hope  to  have 
some  estimates  to  present  shortly. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  I  have  read, 
with  considerable  sympathy,  the  press 
reports  of  the  drought  conditions  in  the 
West  and  particularly  in  the  Northwest, 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  him.  We 
have  the  reverse  condition  in  my  State. 
We  have  more  snow  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  from 
which  my  mother  came,  we  probably  have 
had  enough  snow  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  Northwest  if  we  could  get  it  there. 

The  budget  process  is  flexible  enough, 
of  course,  to  respond  to  emergencies.  Mr. 
Lance,  the  Director  of  OMB,  indicated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  the  administration  had  made 
no  effort  in  this  third  resolution  to  try 
to  quantify  the  consequences  of  this 
winter's  weather  conditions,  whether  the 
excessive  cold  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  excessive  snow  in  other  parts,  or 
the  drought  in  the  West. 

He  felt  that  it  would  take  more  time 
before  we  could  quantify  the  budgetary 
implications  of  those  problems.  Obviously, 
the  Government  should  be,  and  I  think 
is,  flexible  enough  to  respond  when  we 
know  what  we  need  to  do  and  what  It 
will  cost  to  do  it. 

I  think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
we  make  this  legislative  record  as  a  fore- 
warning of  what  we  might  be  asked  to 
respond  to  some  weeks  or  even  months 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  that  statement.  I  think 
it  answers  the  immediate  problem.  It 
will  take  a  few  days  to  gather  the  neces- 
sary quantiflable  data  dealing  with  the 
entire  country  as  it  pertains  to  the 
drought  in  the  West  and  maybe  floods 
hitting  us  in  the  East,  as  well  as  other 
effects  of  this  unusual  weather  problem 
that  is  impacting  so  devastatingly  on  our 
economy  in  terms  of  loss  of  jobs,  infla- 
tion, and  so  on.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today  begins 
debate  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
10,  the  third  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  purpose  of  this  third  budget  res- 
olution is  to  revise  the  ccnTiessional 
budget  adopted  on  September  16.  1976. 
This  revision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  economic  recoverj-  in 
light  of  current  economic  conditions. 

The  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  which  set  binding  limits  on 
Federal  revenues  and  spending,  was 
intended  when  it  wps  adopted  to  promote 
a  strong  economic  recovery  and  meet  all 
foreseeable  needs  as  of  that  time.  When 
it  adopted  that  resolution,  however.  Con- 
gress recognized  that,  if  economic  condi- 
tions seriously  worsened,  additional  Fed- 
eral action  might  be  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  economv.  We  are  now  aware  that 
the  economy  did  significantly  worsen 
during  the  fall,  with  unemployment  at 
the  end  of  the  year — even  before  the  cur- 
rent winter  fuel  crisis — at  a  higher  level 
than  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year. 

Responding  to  this  unacceptable  slow- 
down in  the  recovery  and  the  hardship 
for  American  workers  this  rate  of  job- 
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Subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  Pres- 
ident's special  stimulus  message  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1977,  the  Republican  policy 
conference  of  the  Senate  also  offered  a 
plan  for  Federal  fiscal  action  to  deal  with 
the  present  economic  situation,  a  plan 
which,  by  itself,  would  have  required  a 
revision  of  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Budget  Committee  recently  met 
for  2  days  of  markup  sessions  to  consider 
these  recommendations  as  well  as  others 
it  had  solicited  and  received  from  the 
other  committees  of  the  Senate.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1977,  the  committee  reported 
a  third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  The  program  recommended  in 
this  resolution  falls  mid\vay  between  the 
various  recommendations  from  the 
President  and  other  sources.  It  represents 
an  acceleration  of  certain  of  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  to  get  the  maximum 
job-creating  effect  in  1977,  with  a  mini- 
mal increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1977  def- 
icit compared  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal. It  proposes  revenue  and  spending 
levels  which  are  adequate  to  accommo- 
date either  the  President's  proposals  or 
those  alternatives  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  other  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

NEW  GOALS  AND  FISCAL  TARGETS 

Because  the  1977  goals  established  in 
the  second  budget  resolution  are  now  out 

FISCAL  YEAR  1977  BUDGET  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Of  reach,  we  must  now  establish  new 
goals  and  pursue  them  vigorously. 

The  stimulus  provided  by  this  new 
budget  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
economy  to  resume  a  vigorous  recovery 
this  year.  Real  GNP  should  expand  at  a 
rate  of  5 '72  to  6  percent  during  1977  and 
bring  imemployment  to  7  percent  or  less 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  appropriate 
policies  are  adopted  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
this  growth  should  be  sustainable  next 
year  and  the  unemployment  rate  should 
fall  below  6  percent  by  the  beginning  of 
1979.  This  steady  progress  over  the  next 
2  years  would  make  it  possible  to  aim 
for  unemployment  below  5  percent  in 
1980. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
the  following  overall  fiscal  targets  for 
fiscal  year  1977: 

Revenues  of  $346.8  billion; 

Outlays  of  $415  billion; 

Deficit  resulting  from  these  figures  of 
$68.2  billion; 

Budget  authority  of  $467  biUion;  and 

Public  debt  resulting  from  these  fig- 
ures of  $718.3  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
summarizing  the  congressional  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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2d  budget  resolution   3d  budget  resolution 
ceiling  recjmmended  ceiling 


Budget 
autlionty 


Budget 
Outlays    auttiority 


Outlays 


and  social 


112.1 

8.9 

4.6 

18.2 

2.1 

17.2 

9.55 

24.0 

40.5 

155.9 

20.3 


100.65 

6.9 

4.5 

16.2 

2.2 

17.4 

9.05 

22.2 

38.9 

137.2 

19.5 


109.2 

7.9 

4.5 

18.8 

1.6 

17.3 

14.3 


30. 
40. 
166. 


18.9 


100.1 

6.8 

4.4 

17.2 

3.0 

16.0 

10.0 

23.2 

39.5 

139.3 

18.1 


2d  budget  resolution   3d  budget  resolution 
ceiling  recommended  ceilmj 


Budget  Budget 

autt)ority      Outlays    authority 


Outlays 


750    tjw  enforcement  and  justice 3.5  3.6  3.5  3  6 

800    General  government 3.6  3.5  3.5  3^5 

850    Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal 

assistance 7.6  7.7  7.6  7  7 

900    Interest... 39.6  39.6  37.9  37.9 

Allowances .7  .8  .8  .8 

950    Undistributed  offsetting  receipts —16.8  —15.8  -16.1  -16.1 

Total 451.55  413.1  467.0  415.0 

Revenues 362.5  346.8 

Deficit 50.6  68.2 
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At  the  time  that  the  budget  was 
adopted,  a  slowdown  in  the  economy  had 
begun  to  appear,  but  its  likely  duration 
was  a  matter  of  debate.  Recognizing  the 
uncertainty  of  the  economic  outlook  and 
the  possibility  that  the  slowdown  would 
prove  temporary,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee reported  that  "it  does  not  appear  to 
be  appropriate  to  make  any  major  eco- 
nomic policy  change  at  this  time,"  but 
noted  that  more  expansionary  policy 
would  be  required  to  pursue  our  growth 
and  employment  goals  if  the  economic 
recovery  faltered.  In  its  report  on  the 
second  budget  resolution,  the  committee 
stated  that  it  would  be  "prepared  to  con- 
sider a  subsequent  concurrent  resolution 
early  next  year  if  the  economic  data  re- 
ceived by  then  do  not  indicate  that  the 
recovery  is  proceeding  satisfactorily." 

The  recovery  has,  in  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, proceeded  at  a  rate  below  that  pro- 
jected in  the  second  budget  resolution, 
and  the  economic  outlook  is  not  encour- 
aging. Private  sector  demand,  and,  in 


particular,  business  investment  and  ex- 
ports, has  been  weaker  than  anticipated. 
Real  output  grew  at  only  a  3.2-percent 
rate  in  the  last  half  of  1976. 

This  slow  growth  of  output  was  in- 
sufficient to  reduce  unemployment  signif- 
icantly. As  a  result  of  this  slowdown,  the 
congressional  output  and  unemployment 
goals  for  1977,  as  embodied  in  the  second 
budget  resolution,  are  now  beyond  reach. 

The  already  disappointing  recovery  re- 
cently has  been  further  set  back  by  the 
exceptionally  cold  winter.  Industry  has 
experienced  lower  output  and  higher  un- 
employment resulting  from  energy  short- 
ages and  the  cold.  Serious  production 
losses  are  also  occurring  in  the  agricul- 
ture sector,  due  to  both  the  cold  winter 
and  the  drought  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  West — a  subject  which  I  discussed 
earlier  with  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Jackson).  In  addition, 
higher  fuel  costs  are  a  serious  drain  on 
consumers'  income  and  savings,  and  this 
further  weakens  the  economy. 


STIMULUS    PROPOSALS 


These  new  fiscal  targets  primarily  re- 
flect changes  necessary  to  accommodate 
an  economic  stimulus  program  aimed  at 
continuing  the  recovery.  The  new  func- 
tional totals  also  incorporate  the  latest 
reestimates  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  of  current  spending  levels  under 
existing  programs  which  reflect  savings 
that  have  been  achieved  and  additional 
costs  which  have  arisen  imder  current 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  that 
summarizes  the  stimulus  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  1.— 3D  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  STIMULUS 
PROPOSALS 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year  1977 

Budget     Revenues  or 
authority  outlays 


Revenues' Tax  cut      .    .  . 

-12,000 

Spending    (function     In     paren- 

theses); 

Countercyclical  revenue  shar- 

ing(450) 

633 

633 

Local  public  works (450) 

4,000 

400 

Public     service     employment 

(CETA,    titles    II    and    VI) 

(500) 

4,400 

740 

Employment      training      and 

youth  (CETA,  titles  III  and 

IVornewtitleVII)(500) 

1,522 

622 

Older  Americans  (500). 

59 

30 

EPA  construction  grants  (re- 

imbursables)  (300).      

320 

260 

Railroad    and    highway    con- 

struction (400) 

400 

200 

Recreation  proposal  (300) 

400 

300 

Emergency  fuel  bill  assistance . . 

300 

300 

Subtotal 

12,  034 

3,485 

S50  rebate  to  social  security, 

SSI,  and  railroad  retirement 

recipients  or  other  stimulus 

program  (600) 

1,800 

1.800 

Total  stimulus  spending 

13,  834 

5,285 

Total    gross    stimulus   (combined 

revenue  cut   and   spending  in- 

crease)  

13,  834 

17,  285 

Reflows: 

Revenues                

2.300 

Spending(550and600) 

95 

-901 

Net  budgetary  effect  (gross  stim- 

ulus combined  with  reflows) 

13,929 

14, 084 

REVENUES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  resolution  estab- 
lishes a  revenue  floor  for  fiscal  1977  of 
$346.8  billion.  This  would  permit  enact- 
ment of  up  to  $12  billion  of  tax  relief 
as  proposed  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, or  alternatively  the  enactment  of 
permanent  tax  reduction  or  other  forms 
of  temporary  tax  relief  of  comparable 
amount.  In  arriving  at  this  figure,  the 
committee  considered  both  the  require- 
ment for  a  prompt  and  adequate  stimulus 
and  the  need  to  offset  increased  con- 
sumer fuel  and  food  costs  attributable  to 
the  exceptionally  harsh  winter. 

This  new  revenue  target  for  fiscal  year 
1977  rests  upon  a  number  of  economic 
assumptions  concerning  growth  in  gross 
national  product,  profi.ts,  and  personal 
income.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
set  of  tables  illustrating  our  revenue 
calculations,  together  with  underlying 
assumptions,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  following  table  indicates  the  Impact 
of  the  recommended  level  of  reductions  on 
reestimated  revenue  collections  under  cur- 
rent law  for  fiscal  year  1977,  and  compares 
the  recommended  revenue  floor  to  that  estab- 
lished in  the  second  budget  resolution: 
Table  2 
I  In  billions  of  dollarsl 

Second  budget  resolution '$362.5 

Reestimates    under    tax    law    as    of 

January  1,  1977 — 6.0 

Tax  reduction  stimulus — 12.  0 

OffsettLng     increased     tax     receipts 

from  total  stimulus  package ^2.3 

Total    '346.  8 

'  Consistent  with  past  congressional  prac- 
tices, refunds  in  excess  of  tax  llabiliity  are 
treated  as  reductions  of  revenues. 

Table   3. — Economic   assumptions   for 
calendar  year  1977 

I  In  billions  of  dollarsl 

Gross  national  product: 

Current    dollars $1,  864 

Constant   (1972)    dollars 1,325 

Incomes : 

Personal  Income 1,  516 

Wages  and  salaries 992 

Corporate  profits 163 

SPENDING    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  new 
spending  recommendations  are  intended 
to  fund  programs  which  will  quickly  pro- 
duce jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  proposals  are  aimed  at  those 
groups  and  sectors  hardest  hit  by  the 
continuing  recession,  especially  youth 
and  minorities.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  construction  industry. 

JOB    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
spending  ceiling  be  adjusted  to  permit  a 
significant  expansion  of  public  service 
employment  over  the  current  level  of 
310,000  jobs  to  600,000  jobs  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1977  and  to  725,000  jobs  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1978.  This  adds  $4.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.7  billion  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  1977  over  what  it  would 
take  to  fund  the  existing  level  of  jobs 
through  fiscal  1978.  The  new  ceiling,  Mr. 
President,  would  accommodate  the  Pi-esl- 
dent's  recommendation  concerning  the 
number  of  public  service  jobs  to  be 
funded  under  titles  II  and  VI  of  CETA. 
Tile  committee  recommends  the  funding 
of  100,000  jobs  under  CETA  title  II  and 
500,000  jobs  under  CETA  title  VI  in  fis- 
cal 1977  and  the  fimding  of  an  addi- 
tional 25,000  jobs  in  title  n  and  100,000 
jobs  in  title  VI  in  fiscal  1978. 

The  committee  recommends  additional 
funds  to  permit  expansion  in  job  and 
training  slots  for  programs  directed  at 
youth  unemploym.ent  and  older  Ameri- 
cans. This  adds  $1.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  about  $650  million  in  outlays. 

The  high  unemployment  rate  and  low 
earnings  of  youth  continue  to  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  committee  and  the  Nation. 
In  1976,  Mr.  President,  youth  repre- 
sented 29  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but 
46  percent  of  the  unemployed  population. 
This  recommendation  provides  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  jobs  and  train- 
ing slots  directed  at  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment  through  existing  CETA 


title  I,  ni,  and  IV  programs,  through  a 
new  CETA  title  that  focuses  on  youth 
programs,  or  through  other  youth  pro- 
grams. 

The  imemployment  problem  among 
America's  older  workers  is  also  severe. 
The  resolution  allows  funding  of  an  ad- 
ditional 15,000  public  service  jobs  under 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

The  resolution  allows  additional  fund- 
ing, Mr.  President,  for  the  local  public 
works  program.  This  adds  $4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.4  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

This  money  will  provide  grants  for 
public  works  projects  that  will  produce 
jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
give  assistance  to  workers  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  which  has  been  hit 
especially  hard  by  the  recession. 

We  have  also  provided  another  $1.1 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.8  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  EPA  construction 
grants,  railroad  and  highway  construc- 
tion, and  improvement  in  recreational 
facilities. 

COUNTERCYLICAL    REVENUE    SHARING 

The  resolution  allows  an  additional 
$633  million  for  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing. 

This  recommendation  provides  full- 
year  funding  for  a  revised  countercycli- 
cal revenue  sharing  program.  The  revised 
formula  will  be  more  resposive  to  chang- 
ing levels  of  unemployment. 

State  and  local  governments,  Mr. 
President,  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession.  This  program  replaces  some 
of  the  revenues  lost  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  because  of  the  weak 
economy  and  helps  prevent  reductions 
in  basic  services  and  increases  in  State 
and  local  taxes. 

In  his  stimulus  message,  the  President 
proposed  that  funding  for  this  program 
be  increased,  beginning  with  the  July  1 
payment  period.  The  $633  million  as- 
sumed in  this  budget  resolution  corre- 
sponds to  the  President's  proposal. 

The  President  is  now  considering  an 
earlier  implementation  of  the  increased 
funding  level,  possibly  beginning  with 
the  April  1  payment  period.  Such  a 
change  would  require  an  additional  $300 
million  not  included  in  this  resolution. 

I  add  parenthetically  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  proposed  budget 
revisions  which  has  been  released  as  of 
today  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  this  particular  item  is  in- 
tended to  help  offset  the  increased  fuel 
costs  which  are  faced  not  only  by  State 
and  local  government,  but  by  those  of 
their  citizens  who  are  particularly  hard 
hit  by  such  costs. 

Fortunately,  the  House  resolution  pro- 
vided an  additional  increase  in  funding 
for  the  countercyclical  program,  so  that 
should  the  Congress  decide  to  accommo- 
date this  possibility,  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient fiexibility  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  to  accommodate  the  needed 
changes. 

According  to  a  report  released  this 
morning,  Mr.  President,  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
which  I  chair,  this  money  will  be  well 
spent. 
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tomers in  New  England  have  faced  a  5 
to  7  cents  per  gallon  increase  since  last 
summer.  Natural  gas  prices  across  the 
countrj-  have  jumped  more  than  7  per- 
cent in  the  past  2  months.  In  fact,  con- 
gressional estimates  of  the  total  residen- 
tial heating  bill  for  the  Nation  are  that  it 
win  be  between  $5  billion  and  $8  billion 
this  winter — up  to  a  49 -percent  increase 
nationwide  over  last  year,  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  more  than  $139  per  hous- 
ing unit. 

These  big  heating  bills  hurt  every  con- 
sumer. But  they  hit  hardest  those  least 
able  to  pay — the  poor  and  the  near  poor. 
Every  day,  more  and  more  low-income 
families  must  make  the  cruel  choice  be- 
tween getting  enough  to  eat  or  staying 
warm — paying  the  rent  or  paying  the 
utility  bill. 

Energy  costs  have  risen  more  than 
four  times  faster  than  average  welfare 
payments  since  1973.  Even  before  this 
winter,  elderly  persons  were  paying  SO- 
SO  percent  of  their  income  for  shelter 
and  heat. 

The  need  is  clear.  Using  the  best  data 
available.  Federal  agencies  have  esti- 
mated that  more  than  2  million  families 
must  have  financial  assistance  because 
of  this  winter's  severe  cold. 

This  proposal  is  not  intended  to  be,  nor 
can  it  be,  the  answer  to  all  the  problems 
of  the  poor  this  winter.  But  it  does  pro- 
vide best  coordinated  Federal-State  re- 
sponse to  the  financial  crisis  faced  by 
many  of  the  Nation's  low-income  citi- 
zens. 

THE   FEDERAL  DEFIdT 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  re- 
vised Federal  deficit  target  for  fiscal  year 
1977  of  $68.2  billion.  This  figure  is  $17.6 
billion  above  the  deficit  target  of  $50.6 
billion  in  the  second  budget  resolution. 
$3  billion  of  this  increase  is  related  to 
reestimates  of  revenues  and  outlays 
under  the  second  budget  resolution.  Rev- 
enues imder  current  law  are  estimated 
to  be  $6  billion  below  those  projected  in 
September,  principally  because  of  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy.  Outlays  for 
programs  assumed  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  are  now  estimated  to  be  $3 
billion  lower  than  in  September,  refiect- 
ing  the  net  of  savings  which  have  been 
achieved  and  unforeseen  costs  which 
have  arisen  imder  existing  programs. 

The  remaining  $14.6  billion  of  in- 
creased deficit  reflects  the  net  cost  of 
revenue  reductions  and  spending  in- 
creases which  the  committee  believes  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  face  us  today.  Our  recom- 
mendation provides  for  a  reduction  in 
net  revenue  collections  of  $9.7  billion, 
after  allowing  for  higher  receipts  from 
a  stronger  economy  and  outlays  on  pro- 
grams not  provided  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  of  $4.9  billion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  large  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  economy  Is 
operating  far  below  capacity  and  only 
partial  recovery  has  taken  place  from 
the  worst  recession  in  postwar  history. 
The  only  acceptable  path  toward  lower 
deficits  in  the  future  is  the  path  of  full 
economic  recovery.  If  we  maintain  the 
recovery  and  promote  health  and  vigor- 
ous growth  in  the  private  sector,  we  will 
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be  able  to  lower  the  deficit  In  future 
years  and  move  toward  budgetary  bal- 
ance. 

rNPLATIOK 

We  met  our  inflation  goal  last  year.  In 
the  flrst  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1977, 
we  aimed  for  a  6 -percent  rate  of  increase 
in  the  consumer  price  index  for  1976. 
The  actual  inflation  rate  was  5.7  percent, 
in  line  with  the  assumption  made  in  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

Inflation  has  been  a  critical  problem 
for  our  society  in  recent  years  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  very  serious  concern. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  squeezing  inflation  out  of  the 
economy,  even  though  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

In  1974,  American  consumers  lived 
through  double-digit  inflation.  When  we 
drew  up  the  first  congressional  budget  in 

1975,  prices  were  still  rising  at  over  9 
percent  annually,  and  food  prices  vv-ere 
going  up  at  nearly  8  percent.  By  late 

1976,  consumer  price  infiation  was  down 
to  about  5  percent. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  inflation  is  no  longer  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  committee  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  danger  of  overstimulating 
the  economy  and  setting  off  another 
round  of  large  price  increases.  TTie  pos- 
sibility of  renewed  inflation  has  been  an 
important  consideration  in  our  delibera- 
tions over  the  appropriate  size  and  type 
of  stimulus  package. 

Inflation  is  always  a  potential  danger 
when  the  economy  is  operating  near  full 
capacity  and  the  demand  for  goods 
equals  or  exceeds  our  capacity  to  produce 
them.  However,  the  inflation  we  are  now 
experiencing  is  not  the  reuilt  of  excess 
demand.  Our  present  inflation  results 
from  the  inflationary  momentum  built 
into  the  system,  as  each  year's  price  in- 
creases are  incorporated  into  the  next 
year's  wage  and  price  decisions. 

Considerable  slack  exists  in  the  econ- 
omy at  present.  Unemployment  is  still 
higher  than  at  the  bottom  of  other  post- 
war recessions,  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  using  only  about  80  percent 
of  their  productive  capacity.  Judging 
from  historical  experience  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  economy  to  grow  at  a 
51/2-  to  6-percent  rate  at  present  without 
adding  to  inflation,  if  an  appropriate  mix 
of  policies  is  followed. 

The  consumer  price  index  suddenly 
rose  at  a  10-percent  annual  rate  in  Jan- 
uary, after  3-  to  5-percent  increases  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.  Price  increases 
in  the  food  and  sei-vices  components  were 
much  larger  than  in  recent  months, 
while  prices  of  commodiites  other  than 
food  rose  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
December. 

This  large  price  increase  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  severe  weather  conditions, 
and  we  must  expect  a  continuation  of 
temporary  price  increases  for  some  com- 
modities in  the  next  few  months.  The 
drought  in  the  West  has  cut  back  on  agri- 
cultural output.  The  natural  gas  short- 
age has  closed  plants  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  increased  demand  for 
heating  fuel  has  led  to  further  increases 
in  energy  prices. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this 
additional  inflation  is   due  to   special 
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supply  conditions  and  not  to  general  ex- 
cess demand.  The  temporary  inflationary 
effects  of  these  supply  difficulties  should 
not  be  allowed  to  impede  the  imple- 
mentation of  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  must 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Inflation  as  we 
decide  on  fiscal  policy  for  1977  and  1978. 
Our  policies  of  prudent  expansion  have 
allowed  us  to  make  continuing  progress 
in  reducing  infiation.  We  must  continue 
this  progress  in  1977. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Budget 
Committee's  report  has  been  produced 
in  response  to  immediate  economic  con- 
ditions, we  must  view  congressional  fiscal 
policy  in  a  long-term  context.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  want  to  go. 

We  have  been  through  the  most  severe 
recession  in  post-war  history,  combined 
with  unprecedented  peacetime  inflation. 
Only  2  years  ago  the  unemployment  rate 
was  nearly  9  percent  and  inflation  was 
over  10  percent.  In  part  that  was  a  re- 
sult of  forces  outside  our  control.  But 
it  was  also  due  to  mistaken  Government 
policies.  We  need  not  repeat  that  expe- 
rience. If  we  choose  our  policies  wisely, 
we  will  not  do  so. 

The  traumatic  effects  of  that  experi- 
ence linger  on  in  the  economy.  It  takes 
time  to  reduce  unemployment  from  those 
levels.  It  takes  time  to  squeeze  inflation- 
ary pressures  out  of  the  economy. 

It  will  be  1980— a  full  Presidential 
term  from  now — before  America  can 
once  again  have  full  employment. 

Even  if  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy proves  exceptionally  strong,  we 
should  not  expect  budgetary  balance  be- 
fore 1981. 

In  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  goals 
of  full  employment,  lower  inflation,  and 
a  balanced  budget  will  prove  dilBcult  to 
reach.  Attaining  them  will  require  not 
only  wise  policies  from  the  Congress  and 
administration,  but  much  better  luck 
than  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  revised  budget  we  put  before  you 
today  for  fiscal  1977  is  directed  at  those 
goals.  It  represents  a  clear  commitment 
to  economic  recoverj-.  It  continues  the 
fiscal  discipline  maintained  by  second 
budget  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee,  led 
on  the  Republican  side  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  and  especially  those  mem- 
bers, including  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  at  the  moment  ^Mr.  Nttnn), 
who  served  with  the  Budget  Committee 
over  the  last  2  difficult  years. 

I  v.elcome  the  addition  of  the  new 
Members  who  are  joining  the  committee 
this  year.  I  trust  they  will  find  the  ex- 
perience as  stimulating,  interesting,  and 
challenging  as  those  of  us  have  who 
served  for  the  last  2  years. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  challenges  that 
faces  us  in  the  next  2  years.  For  the  past 
2  years  the  budget  process  has  worked. 
1  think  that  both  outside  and  within  this 
Chamber  it  is  viewed  as  having  worked 


successfully  in  a  Congress  with  a  ma- 
jority of  one  party  and  a  White  House 
with  an  incumbent  President  of  the  other 
political  persuasion. 

The  challenge  now,  which  a  President 
and  a  congressional  majority  of  the  same 
party,  is  to  Insure  that  the  congressional 
process  does  work  and  continues  to  work 
as  a  separate,  independent  process,  with 
an  integrity  of  its  own,  a  policymaking 
potential  of  its  own,  a  data-accumulation 
base  of  its  0'<fm,  so  that  we  will  be  In  a 
position  to  assert  our  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Constitution  over  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

I  am  sure  we  will  be  watched  by  those 
v.'ho  may  be  tempted  cynically  to  believe 
that  with  both  the  White  House  and 
Congress  controlled  by  the  same  party, 
the  congressional  budget  process  will  tend 
to  become  a  rubberstamp  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  those  Americans  outside  who 
may  be  watching  us,  that  I,  for  one,  am 
committed  to  the  integrity  of  this  con- 
gressional budget  process  as  a  separate 
budgetary  force. 

We  will,  of  course,  work  with  this  Pres- 
ident, and  with  every  President,  in  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  the  budgetary 
decisions  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  At  times  we  will  agree  with  this 
President  and  other  Presidents;  at  times 
we  will  disagree. 

But  I  hope  we  will  always  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  o\vn  best  judgment  after 
full  consideration  of  the  options  before 
us  and  the  conditions  and  problems  we 
are  being  asked  to  meet.  Only  in  that 
way  can  we  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  congressional  budget  process  was  cre- 
ated. If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  might  just 
as  well  junk  the  whole  thing. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point  in 
this,  my  first,  statement  at  this  session 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  before  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  employees  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  the  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  they  have  displayed 
in  the  printing  of  this  resolution  and  re- 
port. It  could  not  have  been  done  any- 
where else  in  the  world  in  such  a  short 
time. 

My  one  complaint  about  the  printing 
process  In  Congress  has  not  to  do  with 
production  but  with  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  always  get  the  colors  we  want. 
You  will  notice  this  report  is  printed  in 
green  ink.  I  would  like  to  see  it  printed 
in  red  until  such  day  as  we  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  But  I  have  not  been 
able  to.  you  know,  break  through  the 
controlling  regulations.  So  it  Is  printed 
in  green.  But  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  still  in  the  red.  and 
it  might  be  a  useful  signal  to  the  country 
if  we  could  print  it  In  red  until  we  get 
the  color  as  well  as  the  contents  cor- 
rected. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  by  Senator  Bellmon 

I  believe  thl.s  Is  the  fifth  Budget  Resolution 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee over  the  alst  two  years,  but  this  Is  the 
first  time  Congress  has  been  called  upon  to 
re-examine  and  change  Its  budget  after  the 


Budget  ceilings  had  been  fixed  just  before  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  Is  an  Important 
occasion  and  as  with  the  preceding  budget 
resolutions,  I  rise  to  support  this  one  al- 
though with  less  enthusiasm  than  the  pre- 
vious resolutions. 

My  desire  today  is  not  to  restate  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee,  but  rather 
to  voice  some  perspectives  which  I  believe  are 
Important  in  reviewing  the  recommenda- 
tions. In  particular  I  want  to  discuss — 

(a)  Should  there  even  be  a  Third  Concur- 
rent Resolution; 

(b)  Which  of  the  various  economic  stimu- 
lus packages  can  be  accommodated  by  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendations; 

(c)  The  very  important  fact  that  certain 
types  of  components  of  the  stimulus  package 
can  be  significantly  more  effective  than  oth- 
ers; and 

(d)  Some  observations  regarding  the  fu- 
ture impact  of  two  programs  discussed  in  the 
Committee's  Report. 

First,  should  there  even  be  a  Third  Concur- 
rent Resolution?  We  are  not  reconsidering 
the  Budget  decisions  of  last  fall  on  the  basis 
of  some  whim  of  spending  or  taxation — 
rather,  this  Resolution  Is  In  response  to  eco- 
nomic events  of  a  serious  nature.  While  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  economy  is  In  a  stage 
of  recovery,  through  a  series  of  hearings,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  developed  the  belief 
that  some  fiscal  adjustment  was  necessary  to 
sustain  and  accelerate  the  pace  of  that  re- 
covery, and  that  continued,  unacceptably 
high  levels  of  unemployment  are  a  likely 
prospect  unless  action  Is  taken. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  there  are  a  broad 
range  of  actions  needed  to  help  restore  the 
vigor  of  the  U.S.  economy  which  do  not  In- 
volve immediate  and  direct  budget  impacts, 
such  as  regulatory  reform  and  adjusting  the 
structure  and  incentives  of  our  tax  system 
and  Income  support  programs.  But  these  ave- 
nues of  action  would  be  delayed  by  debate 
and  are  thought  to  have  relatively  slow  eco- 
nomic effects.  In  view  of  these  limitations,  It 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  the  Federal 
budget  as  an  economic  tool  according  to  our 
best  judgment.  Further,  if  Government  fiscal 
policy  is  to  overcome  the  long  established 
criticism  that  it  is  not  sufiBciently  responsive 
to  economic  events,  that  there  is  too  lone  a 
"lag"  between  the  need  for  action  and  the 
appropriate  fiscal  policy  response,  then  we 
must  act  now.  It  is  more  prudent  to  change 
the  FY  1977  Budget  Resolution  now,  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  FY  1978  Budget  Res- 
olution in  April  and  May  to  set  policies  that 
cannot  take  effect  until  October  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would  make  It 
clear  that  the  Committee  Is  not  over-reacting 
to  a  mere  wiggle  or  two  in  the  economic 
statistics.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
economic  performance  Is  below  our  expecta- 
tions and  below  the  economy's  capability  at 
this  stage  of  the  economic  recovery. 

Given  the  understanding  that  action  was 
deemed  necessary,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  Third  Budget  Resolution  demon- 
strates a  strength,  not  a  weakness,  In  the 
Budget  process.  The  process  is  flexible  enough 
to  permit  adjustment  when  economic  or 
emergency  conditions  warrant;  however,  the 
process  is  not  so  flexible  as  to  allow  for 
changes  whenever  an  economic  statistic 
moves  in  an  adverse  direction.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  this  Resolution  will  prove  to  be  a 
unique  budgetary  event,  and  that  future 
years  will  require  only  the  normal  First  and 
Second  Budget  Resolutions. 

A  second  major  jxslnt  I  would  endeavcr 
to  leave  with  my  colleagues  concerns  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
Budget  Resolution.  In  keeping  with  the  Com- 
mittee's tradition  and  mandate,  specific  leg- 
islative programs  are  not  endorsed  by  this 
Resolution.  Rather,  we  have  attempted  to  set 
the  right  overall  dimensions  and  general  out- 
line to  an  adjusted  budget  policy  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  , 
my  view  that  the  Commltt  le 
recommended  that  efforts 
economy  at  this  time 
through  tax  reductions — 1< 
sumer  purchases  and  sustal  a 
dence.  At  the  same  time,  th 
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tlvely  assisted  through 
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with  regard  both  to 
and  sustainable  economy 
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Beyond    these    general 
goals,  no  specific  policy 
by  the  Committee  or 
vised  Resolution.  In  light  of 
of  opinions  and  approaches 
Individual  members  of  the 
because    further   lnformatlo{i 
remain  to  be  gained  from 
deliberations  of  the  other 
Senate,    this   Resolution 
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While     the    Budget     Rest 
mended  by  the  Committee 
the  Republican  proposal.  I 
opportunity   to   express   by 
port  for  those  policies.  Spec 
permanent     personal     tax 
would  result  In  a  smaller 
enue  reduction  In  FY  1977, 
vide  more  continuing  tax  .i 
and  beyond.  This  Is  the  klnc 
sure    support    to    consumer 
business  confidence  that  Is 
tlnued  and  steady  growth 
increases.  As  opposed  to  the  _ 
sion  situation   of  early   1975 
now  has  an  upward  n 

4.3  percent  or  better  is  ..., 

1978    without    any    addltlonjil 
therefore  question  the  need 
to  the  economy  by  means  of 
tax   rebate.   Rather,   a  firm 
nudge  is  needed  to  push  th( 
somewhat    higher    growth 
question  even  the  effectiveness 
plan  in  providing  the  quick 
mlttee  heard  and  received  ev. 
ysis  to  suggest  that  most  of 
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not  be  spent  in  the  first  three  to  six  months, 
and  that  much  of  It  will  remain  in  savings 
or  debt  reduction  after  9  months  to  a  year. 
Why  should  the  Government  borrow  large 
sums  of  money  and  pay  it  out  to  Individuals 
just  so  that  they  can  put  that  money  In 
the  bank?  This  rebate  plan  will  result  In  a 
bulge  in  the  Federal  deficit  and  Government 
borrowing  which  will  bring  extra  pressure 
to  bear  on  financial  markets  and  Federal 
reserve  monetary  policy.  In  view  of  the 
speculative  need  for  and  effectiveness  of  the 
rebate  plan,  these  pressures  should  and  can 
be  avoided. 

On  the  spending  side,  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  exclusively  at  those  who  have 
particular  and  lasting  difficulty  finding  Jobs, 
even  when  the  economy  returns  to  more  nor- 
mal levels  of  performance.  These  are  often 
referred  to  as  the  "structurally  unemployed". 
At  this  time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
a  large  proportion  of  these  individuals  are 
young  people  and  women.  Many  are  relatively 
recent  entrants  to  the  labor  market  who 
have  had  little  or  no  employment  experience. 
The  Republican  stimulus  proposals  focus 
sharply  on  young  people  through  training 
and  employment  programs,  and  on  the  long- 
term  unemployed  through  an  employment 
credit  incentive  to  the  private  sector. 

I  would  note  that  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation includes  a  substantial  Increase 
in  funds,  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, for  Function  450,  which  could  be  used 
for  accelerated  public  works.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  responsible  level  of  public  works,  and  I 
may  support  additional  public  works  expen- 
ditures. However,  It  Is  a  serious  mistake  to 
view  public  works  Initiatives  as  a  part  of  an 
economic  stimulus  package,  to  be  geared  up 
and  shut  down  in  response  to  the  economy's 
needs.  In  spite  of  the  best  of  plans  and  In- 
tentions, public  works  just  are  not  manage- 
able in  that  way.  In  addition,  they  carry  with 
them  a  legacy  of  maintenance  that  is  re- 
quired regardless  of  the  state  of  the  economy 
or  of  state  and  local  budgets.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $2.0  billion  last  September  for 
an  "accelerated"  public  works  program,  but 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week  said  that 
even  one  construction  person  has  not  yet 
been  hired  some  five  months  later.  Such  a 
program  may  have  merit  but  not  in  a  stimu- 
lus package. 

A  final  word  of  caution.  We  will  In  the 
next  three  months  be  considered  the  Budget 
Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1978.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  in  the  re- 
vised FY  1977  Third  Budget  Resolution  being 
considered  here  today,  budget  authority  for 
FY  1978  in  public  employment  and  training 
under  CETA  is  provided.  This  is  done  to  en- 
able 1978  program  levels  to  be  established 
at  the  same  time  the  remaining  program 
funds  for  FY  1977  are  appropriated.  This 
accommodation  through  a  late  appropriation 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  general  precedent 
or  commitment  to  full  advance  funding  for 
all  parts  of  the  public  employment  programs. 
Although  a  good  part  of  such  programs  are 
designed  as  countercyclical  policies  and  must 
be  responsive  to  economic  trends,  advance 
funding  may  be  a  desirable  management 
policy  In  certain  circumstances.  It  is  clearly 
the  Intent  of  these  recommendations  that 
this  advance  budget  authority  was  being  pro- 
vided as  a  planning  and  management  tool, 
to  provide  program  sponsors  with  assurance 
that  the  program  would  be  extended  into 
1978.  This  assiirance  would  give  sponsors  the 
confidence  to  hire  and  train  people  as  in- 
tended by  the  program.  However,  it  was  not 
intended  that  this  budget  authoritv  would  be 
available  before  FY  1978— it  was  not  to  be  a 
"backdoor"  way  of  getting  extra  1977  fund- 
ing. There  should  be  no  confusion  of  this 
point. 

As  said  earlier,  I  support  the  Resolution, 
but  I  did  want  to  be  on  record  regardino-  the 
above  issues.  ° 


Exhibit  2 
Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 
The  Senate  has  before  it  S.  Con.  Res.  10, 
the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1977! 
I  support  the  resolution,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  Its  adoption 
Is  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  enactment  of 
a  stimulus  package  of  tax  reductions  and 
increased  spending  that  will  provide  an 
Improved  economic  climate  in  which  millions 
of  unemploj-ed  Americans  will  at  last  be  able 
to  find  productive  Jobs  and  reestabish  for 
themseves  the  economic  security  they 
deserve. 

The  spending  ceiling  and  revenue  floor 
modifications  that  are  proposed  in  the  third 
budget  resolution  seem  to  me  very  well  ad- 
vised. When  I  first  .spoke  in  support  of  the 
fi.scal  1977  budget  resolution  last  spring.  I 
indicated  that  my  one  major  concern  was 
that  the  resolution  might  be  too  cautious 
because  it  seemed  to  shy  away  from  provid- 
ing the  extra  stimulus  required  to  assure  a 
speedy  economic  recovery.  I  noted  that  "I 
would  provide  this  extra  stimulus  ...  by 
spending  to  put  people  to  work — directly 
through  more  public  service  Jobs,  and  in- 
directly through  accelerated  Investments  In 
needed  public  works  projects."  During  the 
early  summer  the  recovery  proceeded  better 
than  I  had  expected,  and  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  extra  stimulus  I  had  sought 
In  the  first  budget  resolution  wasn't  really 
necessary.  Now,  however,  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  necessary. 

In  another  area.  I  believe  it  Is  Important 
for  the  Senate  to  be  aware  of  the  general 
approach  taken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  in  preparing  this  third  budget  resolu- 
tion. Since  this  Is  the  first  time  an  "extra" 
budget  resolution  has  been  required  in  order 
to  amend  the  budget  ceilings  established  in 
the  fall,  the  precedents  established  are  im- 
portant. It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the 
Budget  Committee  restricted  itself  to  ad- 
Justing  the  spending  ceilings  and  revenue 
floor  only  to  respond  to  emergency  conditions 
that  were  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  second  budget  resolution,  and 
to  account  for  certain  technical  budget  re- 
estimates.  Thus  the  committee  consciously 
avoided  opening  the  door  to  reconsideration 
of  all  of  the  controversial  budget  Lssues  that 
were  debated  and  resolved  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  the  second  budget  resolution. 

I  believe  this  was  a  wise  decision.  I  feel  it 
is  Important  to  the  continued  success  of  the 
congressional  budget  process  that  the  basic 
dimensions  of  the  budget  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  second  budget  resolution,  and 
be  adjusted  thereafter  only  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  unforeseen  emergencies  such  as 
now  confront  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate approve  the  third  budget  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
It  amends  the  previous  resolution  by  pro- 
viding room  in  the  budget  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  such  stimu- 
lative measures  as  expanded  public  service 
Jobs  and  other  employment  and  employment 
security  programs,  accelerated  public  works, 
and  tax  reductions.  The  report  accompany- 
ing S.  Con.  Res.  10  includes  a  number  of 
suggestions  which  the  Budget  Committee 
believes  the  Senate  should  consider  in  en- 
acting such  legislation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees 
will  give  these  the  serious  attention  they 
deserve.  The  third  resolution  has  been  pur- 
posefully designed  to  allow  consideration  of 
a  number  of  different  strategies  for  economic 
recovery,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
consider  them  fully  before  reaching  a  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico,  who 
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has  made  such  a  solid  and  always  chal- 
lenging contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  him  continue  his  service. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Maine. 

I  was  just  wondering,  on  the  red  ink, 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  our  chairman 
would  speculate  with  me :  Does  he  really 
think  we  would  only  need  the  red  ink 
until  1981  and  then  we  can  switch  to 
green? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  if  we  print  it  in 
red  we  might  achieve  it  in  1979  in  order 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  his 
remarks  today  and.  particularly,  his 
closing  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
independent  nature  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  its  fact -gathering  and  its 
thrusts.  I  think  the  Senator  has  said  it 
exactly  right.  We  tried  to  do  that  with 
President  Ford  in  office,  and  we  under- 
stand that  our  new  President  has  some 
very  definite  approaches.  Those  ap- 
proaches which  indicate  his  commitment 
to  a  balanced  budget  as  soon  as  possible 
will  not  find  any  trouble  with  the  Budget 
Committee.  Certainly  this  year,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say,  in  spite  of  some  differ- 
ences, it  is  virtually  unanimous  that  we 
think  we  need  a  stimulus  package.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  argument  on 
that  score. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  there  is 
some  genuine  feeling  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
sent extended  remarks  on  this  resolu- 
tion since  my  position  is  reflected  in  the 
additional  views  and  the  minority  views 
contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  95-9.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
study  those  sections  of  the  report  and 
earnestly  consider  the  points  of  concern 
and  opposition  expressed  by  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

My  basic  position  Is  that  the  adjust- 
ments in  revenue  and  spending  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  which  would 
be  allowed  by  this  third  concurrent  res- 
olution  are    in   excess   of   adjustments 
needed  to  sustain  economic  recovers-  and 
provide  the  foundation  for  orderlv  and 
stable  growth  without  inflation.  The  ag- 
gregate of  reductions  in  revenue  and  in- 
creases in  spending  is  simply  more  than 
required  to  achieve  our  revised  economic 
goals.  Senator  McCltjre  and  I  describe 
an  economic  stimulus  package  in  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  report  which  would 
accomplish  our  goals  at  a  lower  cost, 
both  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  in  subse- 
quent years.   I  strongly  urge   my  col- 
leagues to  examine  our  alternative  pro- 
posal, especially  since  we  intend  to  join 
with  other  Senators   in   attempting  to 
Unplement  that  pronosal,  or  major  parts 
of  It.  through  individual  revenue  and 
spending  legislation    permissible   under 
the  revised  budget  numbers. 
.  J^"  that  resrard,  Mr.  President.  T  feel 
,"^*i;f cognition  should  be  given  to  the 
ract  that  the  resolution's  revised  figures 
for  revenue,   outlays,   and  new  budget 
authority  are  limits,  not  targets.  I  hope 
we  wiU  be  able  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
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reduce  revenues  all  the  way  down  to  the 
level  specified  in  the  resolution.  I  hope 
we  can  reject  the  notion  that  we  must 
spend  and  obligate  to  the  full  extent 
allowed  under  the  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion simply  sets  the  outside  limits  and 
if  we  can  achieve  our  goals  without 
reaching  those  limits,  that  is  our  duty 
as  responsible  legislators.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  agree  with  me  that  we  can, 
and  feeling  that  if  we  can,  we  must,  I 
will  actively  seek  an  eventual  combina- 
tion of  revenue  reductions  and  spending 
increases  substantially  less  than  per- 
mitted under  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 10. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  at  this  point 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  presented  those  alternatives  very 
articulately  and  persuasively  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  constructive  attributes  of  the 
budget  process,  that  whatever  the  source 
of  an  idea  we  discuss  it  constructively 
and  positively  and  benefit  from  it.  al- 
though we  do  not  always  agree  as  to  it. 
The  second  point  I  would  make,  as  to 
which  I  think  the  Senator  will  be  in 
agreement,  is  that  some  of  the  numbers 
we  have  put  in  will  accommodate  some 
of  the  alternatives  that  were  debated 
even  though  we  did  not  nail  down  partic- 
ular alternatives  with  respect  to  job- 
producing  programs,  for  instance,  or  even 
the  nature  of  a  tax  relief.  So  that  we 
served  our  function  of  establishing  over- 
all ceilings  but,  at  the  same  time,  left 
some  flexibility  with  respect  to  program 
content  under  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  those  observations,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  him. 

I  just  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
addressing  a  couple  of  the  issues  as  I  see 
them.  As  our  good  chairman  remembers 
when  the  President's  three  representa- 
tives came  before  us  to  discuss  their  eco- 
nomic package— the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  OMB  and  Mr 
Schultze,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors— I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  this  issue  of  the  tax  re- 
bate, the  $50  rebate. 

My  efforts  had  two  or  three  reasons 
;k  .  '^J^.^^™-  ^  ^^  genuinely  concerned 
that  while  we  need  a  stimulus  package 
that  there  may  be  a  better  way  than  the 
$50  rebate. 

My  questions  basically  focused  around 
the  question  of  why  do  we  not  have  a  tax 
cut  right  now  for  the  average  working 
man  and  woman  in  America  and  perhaps 
for  a  portion  of  America's  private  sector' 
Prom  my  standpoint  I  was  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  small  business  in  America 
needed  a  permanent  tax  cut. 

I  think,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  posi- 
tion that  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration were  giving  on  that  particular 
point  was  that  they  wanted  a  tax  reform 
package  to  come  into  being  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  and  they  needed  to  wait 
for  that  as  they  looked  at  the  entire  tax 
structure  of  this  country. 

I  made  the  point,  and  I  make  it  here 
for  my  fellow  Senators  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  major  reform  package  will  not 
have  in  it  a  6  to  8  percent  tax  cut  for 
the  average  working  man  and  vv'oman  in 
America  and  a  substantially  similar  one. 


if  not  a  little  higher,  for  small  business. 
The  reason  I  make  that  point  is  that  if 
we  were  to  cut  taxes  permanently,  say  up 
to  adjusted  gross  income  of  $20,000  and 
for  small  businesses  $100,000  in  taxable 
income  and  under,  we  would  really  not  be 
cutting  their  taxes  in  the  sense  of  cutting 
back  or  giving  them  substantially  more 
to  spend.  Rather,  we  would  just  be  keep- 
ing pace  with  what  inflation  has  done  to 
the  average  taxpayer  and  small  business- 
man in  America  because  as  their  incomes 
were  increased  they  moved  into  other 
categories  and  paid  more  taxes  and  their 
real  disposal  income  is  really  less  because 
of  inflation  than  it  should  be.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  reform  package 
is  going  to  try  to  adjust  that  either  on  a 
one  shot  basis  or  by  the  initiation  of  some 
kind  of  permanent  indexing  in  the 
system. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  make  the  point 
in  the  Budget  Committee  and  I  want  to 
make  it  now  that  I  truly  believe  the  best 
way  to  stimulate  the  American  economy 
now  is  to  build  some  confidence  in  aver- 
age consumers  and  small  business  per- 
sons in  America,  not  so  they  will  go  out 
and  make  a  one-time  investment  but  so 
that  they  will  have  more  confidence  in 
their  position  as  consumers  next  month 
and  the  month  after  and  so  that  they 
will  see  in  their  paychecks  rather  con- 
sistent new  money  flowing  into  their 
pockets  as  the  result  of  their  work.  I 
think  that  will  cause  them  to  buy  plan 
and  spend,  and  I  think  that  is  the  best 
stimulus  we  could  put  in  effect. 

I  would  say  for  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  Budget  Committee's  report 
there  is  room.  As  my  good  friend  has  said, 
if  that  is  what  this  body  chooses  in  the 
revenue  side,  there  is  adequate  room  for 
us  to  debate  and  vote  on  that  very  dis- 
tinct option :  tax  rebates  versus  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  here 
saying  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  this  resolution  provides 
only  one  avenue  of  approach.  It  does 
not.  In  other  functions  this  particular 
third  concurrent  resolution  addresses 
two  other  very  important  issues. 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
make  a  point  on  the  position  the  Senator 
has  just  discussed? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maybe  adding  another  dimen- 
sion to  the  discussion  of  it. 

First  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  tax  program  that  we  ought  to 
adopt,  I  think  the  Senator  has  described 
very  clearly  the  advantages  of  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut  in  terms  of  consumer  con- 
fidence and  its  practical  economic  effect 
down  the  road  as  an  important  result  to 
achieve.  I  think  we  are  in  agreement  on 
that. 

I  think  the  reasons  that  the  adminis- 
tration preferred  to  go  easy  on  perma- 
nent tax  cuts  include:  First,  the  possi- 
bility of  tying  tax  cuts  to  tax  reform 
down  the  road;  second,  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration time  to  consider  the  down- 
year  impact  on  revenues  as  against  the 
down-year  requirement  for  revenues  af- 
ter the  administration  has  had  more 
time  to  contemplate  both  of  those  down- 
year  effects. 
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else  wanted  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent we  may  have  another  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  was  beginning 
with  the  tax  rebate  now  continuing  ^^uth 
the  increase  in  the  standard  deduction, 
which  is  about  $4  billion  at  annual  rate, 
and  then  phasing  in  job  creating  pro- 
grams v.hich  would  begin  to  blossom  into 
full  size  about  1978.  So  we  would  move 
from  this  tax  rebate  to  more  permanent 
spending  programs  and  a  permanent  tax 
deduction  the  second  year.  The  idea  was 
that  with  the  coimtiy  assured  that  we 
have  a  2-year  program  in  place  that 
would  tend  to  give  continuity  of  effort 
and  hopefully  a  response  of  confidence 
and  growing  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  not  as  conventional  or  as  tradi- 
tionally accepted  a  way  of  doing  that  as 
the  permanent  tax  cut.  But  I  think  the 
administration  is  trying  to  put  together 
a  package  that  will  work  all  around. 

May  I  make  one  other  point?  I  know 
the  Senator  will  respond  to  this,  but  I 
have  to  make  it.  That  is  that  beginning 
with  1975,  we  have  been  using  temporary 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  the  economy.  The 
act  we  enacted  2  years  ago  this  March, 
I  believe,  was  a  temporary  program,  and 
indeed  it  included  tax  rebates.  Then  we 
extended  the  permanent  part  of  that 
program,  I  think,  at  least  twice  since  that 
time.  It  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
extended. 

I  know  the  Senator's  argument  to  that 
is  that  the  taxpayer,  as  he  sees  it  in  his 
withholding  rate  and  as  he  expects  it  to 
continue,  does  not  really  know  it  will 
expire.  His  expectations,  of  course,  will 
be  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
extended  it  twice.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
temporary  tax  cut.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  those  in  production,  of  those  who 
make  management  decisions  and  em- 
ployment decisions  in  this  country,  its 
temporary  nature  was  certainly  clear. 
They  might  have  found  a  permanent  tax 
cut  preferable,  but  we  retained  the  op- 
tion or  preserving  our  revenue  base  and 
our  options  down  the  road  rather  than 
enact  the  permanent  tax  cut.  I  guess 
there  was  also  a  political  reason  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  that  we 
wanted  to  maintain  our  options  in  our 
dialog,  debate,  and  controversy  with 
each  other.  That  was  another  reason,  I 
suppose,  for  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
tax  cuts  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observations.  Let  me  just  make 
three  or  four  quick  points.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  belabor  the  issue. 

Did  the  chairman  introduce  the  pre- 
pared remarks  of  the  ranking  Member, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  first  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  President's  overall 
amounts  by  way  of  what  stimulus  might 
be  needed  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and 
next  year.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  because  I  have  what  I  consider  to 
be  constructive  alternatives,  I  believe  the 
President's  proposals  were  outlandish. 
Quite  to  the  contrary',  I  think  there  are 


many  who  will  insist  very  strongly  that 
the  overall  stimulus  package  is  not  big 
enough.  I  think  it  is  adequate,  and,  as 
I've  said,  perhaps  we  can  get  by  with 
somewhat  less. 

I  do  want  to  make  these  points,  how- 
ever: The  deficit  effect  of  tax  rebates,  in 
my  opinion,  is  totally  out  of  proportion 
to  the  stimulative  effect.  Once  we  put 
rebates  into  the  system  and  the  deficit 
is  created,  it  just  makes  it  more  difBcult 
for  us  to  arrive  at  that  point  in  time 
when  we  can  have  a  balanced  budget. 

In  a  very  real  way,  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  we  have  to  pay  that 
deficit  back  some  day.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  quickly  becoming  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant singular  items  in  the  budget.  It 
is  over  $34  billion.  That  is  an  estimate. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
that. 

Second,  in  our  particular  work  we  are 
constantly  looking  for  reflows  back  into 
the  tax  structure  from  activities  that  are 
stimulative  so  that  we  find  reductions  in 
other  expenses  that  will  thus  cause  us 
to  gain  substantially  from  stimulative 
efforts.  I  think  it  is  obvious  here,  too, 
that  tax  rebates  do  not  generate  a  sig- 
nificant amount,  or  might  I  say  as  sig- 
nificant an  amoimt,  as  other  kinds  of 
stimulative  expenditures. 

I  want  to  raise  one  other  point.  The 
chairman  has  discussed  here  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  com- 
mitments that  are  yet  unfulfilled,  pro- 
grams that  might  have  to  come  into 
existence  because  of  commitments  and 
thus  we  v/ant  to  look  at  the  tax  revenues. 
We  should  leave  them  alone,  so  to  speak, 
imtil  we  see  those  commitments.  I  want 
to  address  this  Issue. 

In  my  opinion,  after  2  years  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  a  concept  I  do  not 
think  many  people  were  talking  about 
has  become  very,  very  paramount  and 
significant  to  this  Senator.  That  is  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
that  goes  to  government,  whether  it  be 
the  Federal  Government  alone  or  the 
Federal  Government  in  combination 
with  State  and  local  governments.  That 
is  the  real  issue. 

Will  we  get  a  balanced  budget  with  the 
Federal  Government  taking  25  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  some  years 
down  the  line,  or  will  we  get  a  balanced 
budget  at  20  percent?  V/e  are  now  ap- 
proaching 35  or  maybe  37  percent  of 
gross  national  product  that  is  going  to 
all  goverrunent,  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
That  is  the  highest  ever,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  I  will  admit  it  is  not  growing 
any  more  rapidly  at  the  Federal  level 
than  it  is  when  you  add  up  State  and 
local  governments.  I  believe  the  single 
most  important  fact  about  America's 
future  is  how  much  of  the  productivity  of 
our  people  will  go  to  government. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  just  finish  this 
thought?  Then  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

While  I  think  we  can  cut  taxes  right 
now  and  worry  about  what  fits  into  the 
tax  revenue  pictures  of  our  country  2  or 
3  years  down  the  line.  I  would  rather 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  less 
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revenue  today,  percentagewise,  of  the 
GNP  than  keep  it  at  its  present  level  and 
then  see  what  will  fit. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  chairman  dis- 
agrees with  that  position ;  I  am  just  say- 
ing that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  wait  before  we 
enact  permanent  tax  cuts.  I  think  the 
paramount  economic  facts  in  America  in 
terms  of  our  growth  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people  are  two  things:  the  bigness 
of    Government    and    its    Inefficiency, 
which  are  directly  related,  in  my  opinion, 
to  how  much  of  the  GNP  we  are  going  to 
assign  by  our  actions,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government's   percentage    of   the 
GNP  has  been  at  about  20  percent  or  21 
percent  since  World  War  n.  So  as  a  per- 
cent of  GNP  it  has  been  fairly  steady.  It 
is  a  little  higher  than  that  now  because 
of  the  recession  which  throws  percent- 
ages off.  It  is  around  23  percent  now.  I 
think  when  we  get  back  to  full  employ- 
ment it  will  be  at  a  steady  base  of  about 
20  or  21  percent. 

As  we  said  earlier,  all  of  us  would  use 
that  as  a  target  for  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. So  there  is  no  disagreement  about 
that. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  President  in  his  package  has  pro- 
vided tax  rebates.  He  has  also  provided 
some  permanent  tax  reduction  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $4  billion.  So  he  is  moving  in 
the  direction  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  suggests.  There  is  also  the  direct 
job  creating  program.  Again,  it  is  a 
matter  of  how  much  you  do  and  when. 
I  believe  the  administration  recognizes 
the  importance  of  reducing  the  perma- 
nent tax  take  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  such  time  as  it  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  all  its  ducks  lined  up. 

The  failure  to  move  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor would  in  permanent  tax  reductions 
right  now  does  not  reflect  a  disagreement 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Budget 
Committee  or  of  the  President.  All  he  is 
asking  for  is  what  we  need. 

Because  of  the  state  of  the  economy  we 
need  a  certain  amount  of  stimulus  now.  This 
looks  like  a  sensible  package  to  me  now.  "We 
will  look  at  It  again  as  we  go  along,  includ- 
ing the  need  for  permanent  tax  cuts. 
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That,  to  me,  is  a  prudent  approach. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Senator's 
approach  is  not  prudent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  honest  differences  of 
judgment  about  what  to  do  right  now. 
I  think  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  and  I 
think  this  dialog— hopefully— will 
identify  some  of  the  options  which  we 
debated  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  notice  the  Senator  has  another  point 
he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  just  to  say, 
With  reference  to  the  crisis  that  is  upon 
many  of  our  people  because  of  increased 
energy  costs,  that  it  is  a  real  one.  For  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  went  home  to 
visit  his  people  during  this  recess,  if  he 
Old  not  meet  with  senior  citizens  on  fixed 
mcomes,  predominantly  our  social  se- 
curity recipients,  he  should  have.  I  met 
with  a  number  and  they  are  no  longer 


reluctant  to  stand  up  and  show  you  the 
condition  of  their  expenses  and  the 
amount  of  money  they  get,  and  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

I  understand  that  our  national  energy 
policy  is  going  to  be  a  tough  one,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  cheap 
energy  next  year  for  working  Americans 
or  for  retired  Americans  or  for  anyone 
else.  That  is  an  absolute  fantasy,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  cheaper  energy. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  a 
few  million,  Americans  who  get  nothing 
more  than  a  social  security  check — and 
for  many  of  them,  that  check  is  based 
on  incomes  that  are  not  even  relevant 
to  today's  incomes,  because  they  earned 
them  in  other  economic  times,  some  get- 
ting $189;  and  in  my  State,  which  is  not 
as  high  as  some  others  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy cost,  many  are  paying  $38,  $40,  $45, 
as  high  as  $46  in  energy  bills.  That  is  for 
simple  little  houses,  In  some  instances  for 
apartments  that  they  rent.  We  just  have 
to  do  something  at  the  State  level  and 
national  level  to  help  with  that. 

I  want  to  say,  on  that  score,  that  while 
I  might  support  the  rebate  for  the  social 
security  people  that  is  contained  In  the 
President's  request  and  provided  for  in 
these  recommendations,  that  was  not  its 
intent  and  that  will  not  do  the  job,  be- 
cause that  expense  is  not  going  to  go 
away.   That  irrational   relationship   of 
$44  for  energy  to  a  $200  social  security 
recipient,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  did 
not    come    about    because    of    severe 
weather.  We  did  not  have  severe  weather 
the  6  weeks  that  we  had  it  back  here. 
That  is  going  to  be  an  ongoing,  serious 
problem  that  we  must  address  and  we 
must  address  it  in  a  manageable  man- 
ner,  in   an  orderly  manner — not  with 
another    program    that    is    filled    with 
regulations  and  they  all  have  to  go  sign 
up  for.  That  may  help  a  few  of  our  poor 
people,  but  we  have  to  address  the  issue 
in  a  very  broad  way. 

I  do  not  have  the  answer.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  I  hope  the  levels  In  the 
resolution    will    accommodate    that    if 
someone  finds  a  manageable,  orderly  way 
to  perhaps  subsidize  our  States,  perhaps 
subsidize  ad  valorem  taxes,  perhaps  add 
on  revenue  sharing  in  some  way  to  be 
used  as  an  offset  against  property  taxes. 
I  do  not  know  which  approach  to  take, 
but  it  is  serious  and  must  be  addressed. 
In  closing,  on  the  rebates  themselves 
for  the  working  people  of  the  country,  as 
contrasted  to  the  fixed  income  people,  I 
am  not  opposed  to  that  because  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  family  $50  or  $100  or 
$250.  I  am  on  record  as  wanting  to  give 
them  a  permanent  tax  cut,  which,  over 
the  years,  will  give  them  more  and  give 
it  to  them  consistently.  But  the  principal 
reason  for  making  these  adjustments  Is 
that  we  need  a  stimulus.  Our  economy 
Is  not  producing  at  as  high  a  level  as  It 
should.  There  is  not  sufficient  demand, 
so   supply   is   not   being   generated,   so 
people  are  not  being  put  to  work.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  good  evidence 
that  the  tax  rebate  will  be  used  to  pur- 
chase the  kinds  of  things  that  will  cause 
that  demand  to  increase  substantially 
and  do  so  with  the  consistency  sufficient 


for  the  enterprise  sector  of  America  to 
respond  and  increase  supply  and  hire 
people. 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  analyzing  the  makeup 
of  unemplyoment  In  this  coimtry  and 
there  Is  a  good,  objective  analysis  now. 
clearly  indicating  that  significant  por- 
tions of  the  imemployment  problem  in 
our  country  are  structural,  not  cycUcal. 
There  are  various  definitions  of  that,  but 
let  me  give  you  mine  in  the  context  of  my 
comment. 

Cyclical  is  the  kind  of  unemployment 
which  comes  about  because  the  economy 
Is  down,  and,  therefore,  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  for  those  who  were  previous- 
ly employed  and  able  and  trained;  where- 
as, structural  is  the  kind  that  Is  going  to 
be  there  substantially,  even  when  the 
economy  is  moving  ahead  at  satisfactory 
rates.  Structural  unemployment  is  the 
tough  one.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
to  cure  It  and,  more  importantly,  It  is  pre- 
dominantly comprised  of  young  people 

We  beheve  that  50  percent  of  the  un- 
employed In  this  country  are  from  16  to 
24  years  of  age.  I  submit  that  we  have  to 
find  ways  and  means,  even  if  it  costs  sub- 
stantial amoimts  of  money,  to  address 
that  issue.  Either  we  are  not  training 
them  properly,  or  we  are  not  matching 
their  skills,  or  we  are  not  giving  them  the 
kmds  of  opportunity,  because  of  struc- 
tures that  are  in  their  way — I  do  not 
know  what  they  are,  but  people  have  said 
It  is  everything  from  minimum  wage  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  properly 
trained  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  hard  to  get 
part-time  jobs  for  young  people.  We  know 
the  problems  are  there. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  particular  res- 
olution contains  within  its  recommended 
figures,  not  by  way  of  identifying  the  pro- 
posal I  support  specifically,  but  within 
function  500,  which  contains  CETA  and 
some  other  programs.  The  committee  has 
obviously  put  sufficient  latitude  for  a 
major  American  thrust  at  helping  the 
unemployed  youth  of  this  country  find 
work.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  manda- 
tory. 

It  cannot  be  delayed  if  we  figure  out  a 
program  that  will  be  cost-effective  It  will 
be  far  more  cost-effective  than  more 
macrostimulus  as  to  those  unemployed 
youth  looking  for  work. 

"The  facts  are  also  very  clear  that  mac- 
rostunulus  does  not  respond  very  well  in 
that  arena,  or  shall  I  say  that  'arena  of 
unemployed  does  not  respond  very  well 
to  that  macrostimulus.  So  those  In  the 
substantive   committees   of   the   Senate 
have  some  serious  challenges  here  I  hope 
that  we  use  the  CETA  umbrella,  but  that 
we  seriously  consider  permitting  CETA  to 
have  a  principal  charge  for  young  people, 
a  new  thrust,  and  that  thev  are  given  the 
latitude  for  the  first  time  under  the  um- 
breUa  of  CETA,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act,  to  address  some 
effort  at  the  private  employment  sector 
for  young  people  under  the  auspices  of 
local  prime  sponsors  around  the  country, 
who  know  the  dimension  of  the  problem,* 
know  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  will 
far  better  address  It  than  for  us  to  try 
to  resolve  that  youth  problem  nationally 
as  if  it  were  homogeneous. 
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Pres  dent. 


One  last  remark  on  that 
has  been  said  in  this  coun  ry 
unemployment  is  a  problem 
cities  of  America.  Indeed 
is  serious  misunderstandin  i 
sume  that  it  is  exclusivelj 
dominantly  the  problem  of 
can  metropolitan  centers 
according  to  the  best 
could  find  out.  Heavy  y 
ment  is  kind  of  homogeneous 
country.   It   festers   in 
smalltown  America,  medium 
urban  centers.  And  any 
directed  at  all  of  them,  it 
We  might  have  some  specil  ic 
major  cities,  but  there  is  n( 
youth  unemployment,  thn 
young  people  to  find  somet  ning 
that  gap  between  youth  snd 
and  learn  the  system,  and 
thing  of  themselves  whil ; 
those    years,    is    deficien 
country  in  urban,  rural, 
sized   towns.   It  is   just 
about  the  same  proportioki 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr. 
additional  response  to  the 

Mr.  President,  the 
tor  has  made  the  same 
the  floor  that  he  did  in 
respect  to  youth 

As  he  indicated,  I  thinl: 
of  the  committee  was 
support.  Frankly,  there 
frustration  in  the 
have  really  put  together  a 
targets   that   particular 
problem,  as  we  hope  we 
wisdom  to  do  before  we 
work  of  this  session  of  the 

So  I  associate  myself 
Senator  said  on  that. 

With  respect  to  the 
senior  citizens,  I  associate 
that,  also. 

I  make  the  point  that 
other  addition  to  the  a 
will  find  ourselves  dealirjg 
have  serious  budgetary 
have  to  keep  our  options  o^en 
we  can  while  we  move  to 
immediate  problems. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President 
ing  today  in  support  of 
current  resolution  on  the 
year  1977.  This  resolutio:i 
help  for  those  who  are  th< 
tims  of  our  economic 
ployment  and  inflation. 

Quite  candidly,  I  do  not 
of    this   resolution   becau 
higher  deficit  numbers  it 
not  like  them.  They  are 
numbers. 

Hov.'ever.  I  must  suppoji; 
tion  because  responsible 
tect  our  Nation's  economic 
me  no  alternative.  Our 
gL<;h  economy  leaves  no  a 
continued  high  unemploy 
alternative.  Our  unstable 
leaves  no  alternative. 

And  lookint?  further  to  the  future — say 
5  years — the  need  for  a  he  althy  economy 
and  a  balanced  budget  leqve  no  alterna- 
tive. 

There  are  at  least  two  domestic  policy 
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goals  for  the  next  few  years  that  we  all 
share.  What  is  more,  these  goals  are  in- 
terdependent— success  in  one  depends  on 
the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  These 
major  goals  are  the  improved  health  of 
our  economy — and  a  balanced  budget. 
Long-term  improvement  and  stability  of 
the  economy — including  lower  inflation — 
depend  upon  continued  steady  progress 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. Equally,  a  balanced  budget  de- 
pends upon  an  economy  which  thrives 
and  provides  additional  revenues,  and 
reduces  unemployment  and  the  need  for 
many  recession-created  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Accomplishing  our  goals  of  a  balanced 
budget  with  low  imemployment  and  low 
inflation,  depend  directly  upon  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  Ultimately, 
in  all  our  economic  considerations,  it  is 
private  sector  activity  and  employment 
that  make  the  difference.  However,  al- 
though business  activity  in  this  recover^' 
period  is  about  average  for  such  a  period, 
the  recession  was  much  deeper  than  the 
others.  Therefore,  the  private  sector  has 
been  slow  to  pull  out  of  the  recent  reces- 
sion. This  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  agree- 
ment among  business  leaders  that  Gov- 
ernment stimulus  of  the  economy  is  es- 
sential. 

A  recent  sobering  report  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shows  that  with- 
out tmprecedented  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy we  may  have  to  settle  for  only  one 
of  our  two  goals  in  the  next  5  years — 
either  high  employment  or  a  balanced 
budget — but  not  both.  Right  now  the 
private  sector  shows  no  signs  of  being 
able  to  forge  ahead  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  of  activity.  Quite  the  contrary; 
however,  this  does  not  mean  we  should 
despair  of  achieving  our  objectives.  We 
must  see  what  can  be  done. 

Right  now  we  are  at  a  particularly  deli- 
cate point.  The  economy  has  made  some 
forward  progress,  but  that  has  slacked 
off.  Inflation  is  stable,  but  the  rate  is 
still  high.  Unemployment  levels  are  im- 
acceptable.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  bring  the  budget  into  balance. 

However,  the  still  ailing  economy  is 
retarding  the  budget's  return  to  balance. 
A  major  question  pressing  us  is  how  we 
should  adjust  our  present  fiscal  policy 
to  improve  the  economic  outlook  now, 
while  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  next  few  years.  We  have  come  to 
a  delicate  turning  point  in  the  econ- 
omy— with  economic  growth  just  coming 
out  of  a  backslide;  unemployment  high; 
and  the  direction  of  inflation  uncertain. 

As  we  look  at  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy, we  must  also  look  at  the  effect  of 
various  economic  policies  on  the  Federal 
budget  and  our  need  to  bring  it  into  bal- 
ance. Will  certain  action— or  lack  of  it — 
stimulate  the  economy  and  lead  to  the 
healthy  economic  climate  that  will  help 
balance  the  budget  in  the  years  ahead? 
Or  will  what  we  do  simply  create  greater 
deficits,  unbalance  the  budget  in  the 
years  ahead  with  resultant  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  economy,  particularly 
inflation? 

The  deficit  we  have  now,  and  the  fur- 
ther deficit  that  will  be  caused  by  this 
resolution,  is  primarily  caused  by  the 


present  unhealthly  economic  climate. 
Revenues  are  way  dowr_  due  to  the  re- 
cession. And  many  expenses,  like  un- 
employment compensation,  are  up  due 
to  the  recession.  What  we  need  for  a 
balanced  budget  is  an  improved  econ- 
omy that  will  Increase  revenues  and  de- 
crease our  temporary  expenses.  When 
economic  progress  sticks,  sometimes  an 
investment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— to  help  consumers  get  back  in  the 
marketplace  or  to  encourage  business- 
men to  move  ahead — is  just  what  is 
needed  to  get  the  economy  rolling  and 
balance  the  budget.  So  a  relatively  small 
investment  by  the  Federal  Government 
now  can  both  help  people  who  are  hurt 
by  the  recession  and  provide  the  climate 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget.  That  is 
what  is  called  for  in  this  budget 
resolution. 

Recent  economic  performance  has 
been  disappointing.  After  starting  the 
year  at  a  fast  clip  of  9.2  percent  real 
growth  in  the  first  quarter,  GNP  growth 
slid  to  3  percent  in  the  last  quarter. 

Although  economic  growth  for  1976  as 
a  whole  was  just  over  6  percent,  the  slide 
in  growth  during  the  second  half  of  1976 
leads  many  economists  to  project  GNP 
growth  rates  in  1977  as  low  as  4  percent. 
This  level  of  real  growth  will  not  be 
enough  to  generate  new  jobs  to  make  a 
significant  dent  in  unemployment.  Even 
assuming  a  stimulus  similar  to  that  in 
this  resolution,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  forecasts  that  real  GNP  will  grow 
only  at  a  4.7-percent  rate  and  that  un- 
employment may  not  get  down  to  7  per- 
cent in  1977.  This  Is  indeed  a  dismal 
outlook. 

Equally  dismal  is  the  outlook  for  the 
behavior  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  increase  was  around  5.7  percent  in 
1976.  However,  it  may  be  expected  to  rise 
In  1977  and  perhaps  hit  an  annual  rate 
of  6  percent  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  question  is  whether  infiation  is 
sufficiently  calmed  at  this  point  to  per- 
mit substantial  economic  growth  with- 
out starting  another  inflationary  spiral. 
Not  only  does  inflation  erode  the  earn- 
ings of  the  workingman.  it  also  makes 
our  efforts  toward  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  stable  economy  more  difiBcult. 

However,  although  we  should  welcome 
the  slower  growth  in  prices,  should  we 
be  satisfied  with  it?  I  think  not.  While 
a  rate  of  inflation  between  5  and  6  per- 
cent is  better,  it  is  not  good.  It  is 
helpful  to  place  current  figures  in  a 
historical  perspective  over  the  last  20 
years.  In  the  10  years  from  1956  through 
1965,  the  CPI  never  rose  more  than  3 
percent  in  any  year.  In  the  next  10  years, 
from  1966  through  1975.  inflation  rates 
were  higher.  However,  even  in  this  period 
of  higher  infiation — including  the  fa- 
mous 12.2  percent  in  1974— the  rate  was 
lower  than  the  5  to  6  percent  range,  now 
sometimes  labeled  as  "tolerable."  in  5  of 
the  10  years.  So  by  any  historic  stand- 
ard, our  present  rates  of  inflation  are  as 
Intolerable  as  our  unemployment  rates. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is 
knowing  how  to  control  inflation,  short 
of  such  drastic  and  unacceptable  means 
as  wage  and  price  controls.  While  I  do 
not  mean  to  propose  a  comprehensive 
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program  here,  one  important  measure 
deserves  special  mention:  A  balanced 
budget.  Ironically,  to  achieve  this  may 
mean  stimulating  the  economy  more  at 
this  time  through  Federal  spending  or 
tax  reduction,  as  is  proposed  in  this  reso- 
lution, to  end  a  recession-induced  deficit. 
However,  once  the  economy  starts  to 
move  ahead,  it  is  essential  that  all  spend- 
ing be  restrained  and  special  antireces- 
sion programs  be  stopped.  Running  a 
Federal  deficit  with  a  full-steam  econ- 
omy is  a  sure  invitation  to  Inflationary 
disaster. 

Fortunately,  one  prescription  should 
help  alleviate  both  of  our  present  ills. 
The  economic  stimulus  will  help 
promptly  to  create  more  jobs  and  put 
people  back  to  work  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  addition,  the  stimulus  should  give 
the  economy  the  shove  it  needs  to  reach 
levels  that  put  a  balanced  budget  within 
reach.  And  if  we  can  achieve  the  bal- 
anced budget  we  will  remove  a  major 
inflationary  pressure. 

In  a  few  months  we  will  be  back  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  talking  about  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978.  None  of  the 
problems  v.'e  face  today  will  have  gone 
away  in  that  short  time.  We  will  have 
difficult  choices  to  make  as  we  try  to 
read  the  future.  What  level  of  economic 
recovery  can  be  expect?  How  can  we 
hold  down  the  size  of  Federal  spending 
in  relation  to  the  private  sector?  How 
are  we  going  to  balance  the  budget? 
These  are  going  to  be  hard  questions  to 
answer  and  I  do  not  profess  to  have  the 
answers  yet. 

However,  I  think  the  path  today  is 
clear,  if  painful.  We  must  proceed  with 
this  third  resolution  to  move  our  country 
along  the  path  to  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
at  this  point  my  appreciation  for  Sena- 
tor Biden's  commitment  to  this  process. 

I  say  the  same  about  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  fMr.  Nunn)  ,  who  has 
chosen  to  leave  us  this  year.  In  any  case, 
we  have  appreciated  the  contribution  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENTS    TO    SELECT    COM- 
MITTEE  ON   INTELLIGENCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress, 
and  Senate  Resolution  4.  95th  Congress, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  resigned,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafeei  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  resigned,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  in  lieu  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
resigned. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

At  12: 15  p.m.,  Senators  will  gather  In  a 
body  to  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  joint  meeting 
which  will  be  addressed  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Trudeau  of  Canada. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  address. 
Senators  will  return  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, at  which  time  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  third  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
There  is  a  time  limit  of  4  hours  on  the 
resolution.  There  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  one  roUcall  vote 
tomorrow. 

RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:04 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  22,  1977,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  14,  1977,  under  the 
order  of  February  11 : 

Department  of  Justice 

Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  vice  A.  William 
Olson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Service  ofQcer  of  class  3,  a  Consular 
Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Jane  Abell  Coon,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Francis  Anthony  Forglone,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  3,  a  Consular  Of- 
ficer, and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Frank  H.  Phillips,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  4,  a  Consular  Of- 
ficer, and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

James  J.  Hogan.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5.  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Ernest  D.  Oates,  of  Utah. 


For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  5.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Justice  Bowers  Stevens,  of  California. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Swope,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Vlelra,  of  Florida. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  of  class  5,  Consular  Of- 
ficers, and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Tyrone  WUliam  Kemp,  of  New  York. 

Craig  Butler  Springer,  of  Connecticut. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  7  to  class  6 : 

Douglas  V.  EUice,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  6,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Sec- 
retary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Kirk -Patrick  Kotula,   of   New   Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officer  of  class  6,  a  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

David  L.  Evans,  of  Colorado. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

John  H.  Bargeron,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vincent  M.  Battle,  of  New  York. 

Harold  C.  M.  Baum,  of  New  York. 

Linda  Adriene  Baumann,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

William  M.  Bellamy,  of  California. 

Anthony  Benesch,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  6.  Benson,  of  Maryland. 

Brian  J.  Blood,  of  Virginia. 

Ralph  L.  Boyce,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  Michael  Bunge.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomas  A.  Cadogan,  of  Maryland. 

Stuart  Z.  Chiron,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Charles  Irvln  Cohen,  of  Maryland. 

Lawrence  Wltten  Coor,  of  Arizona. 

Matthew  Patrick  Daley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mary  Marchany  Daniel,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Francis  Marlon  Davenport  III,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mark  Gregory  Davison,  of  Texas. 

Sandra  Addle  Dembskl,  of  Connecticut. 

Joseph  R.  Donovan,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Carl  E.  Dorrls,  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  S.  Faron,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Brian  M.  Flora,  of  Florida. 

C.  Lawrence  Greenwood,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Douglas  Alan  Hartwlck,  of  Washington. 

John  Martin  Hoover,  of  Virginia. 

Arnold  Horowitz,  of  Virginia. 

Vlckl  J.  Huddleston,  of  Arizona. 

Mark  L.  Jacobs,  of  New  York. 

Patricia  A.  Kim,  of  California. 

Stephanie  Smith  Kinney,  of  Florida. 

John  Louis  Klekas,  of  Utah. 

Louis  J.  Kochanek,  of  Missouri. 

Jimmy  J.  Kolker,  of  South  Dakota. 

Donald  Roy  Lyman,  of  Florida. 

Steven  R.  Mann,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  George  McFarland.  of  Texas. 

Nancy  M.  Mason,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Martha  McLogan,  of  Michigan. 

John  Medelros,  of  Massachusetts. 

Wayne  Edward  Miele,  of  Florida. 

James  Brent  Miller,  of  Utah. 

Bruce  F.  Morrison,  of  New  York. 

Roger  Christopher  Nottingham,  of  Indiana. 

John  OLeary.  of  Illinois. 

David  A.  Olive,  of  lUlnols. 

T.  Dennis  Reece,  of  Indiana. 

James  Montgomery  Roberts,  of  Texas. 

Vladimir  Peter  Sambaiew,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Bryan  Samuel,  of  Delaware. 
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Roger  Everett  Sawyer,  of  In^  liana 
Robert  J.  SmoUk.  of  Callforpla 
Richard  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
of  Columbia. 


Thomas  David  Sutton,  of  Pennsylvania 
Barbara  J.  Tobias,  of  New  Ji  xsey 
Donald  Paul  Trader,  of  Geoi  gla 
Douglas  G.  Van  Treeck,  of  \  /'isconsln 
Joseph  Lacy  Warner,  of  Florida 
Daniel  P.  Weber,  of  Illinois 
David  Thomas  Wolfson,  of 
James  Howard  YelUn,  of 


Pe  ansyl 


1  Maryland. 
Ivanla. 
Service  Infor- 
Cdnsular  Officers, 
Diplomatic   Service 


For  appointment  as  Forelgi . 
matlon  officers  rf  class  7 
and   Secretaries    In   the 
of  the  United  States  of  Ametlca 

Kathleen  A.  Brion,  of  Virgin  la 

Mark  E.  DiUen.  of  the  Dlstrlpt  of  Columbia. 

Cindy  J.  Fox,  of  New  York. 

Judith  L.  Greenberg,  of  Newj  York. 

Thomas  G.  Hart,  of  Connei  tlcut 

John  F.  Mlzroch,  of  Virginia . 

Marvin  D.  Plnkert,  of  Virgin  la 

Nancy  LeRoy  Rosenblum,  df  Michigan 

Arthur  Zegelbone,  of  nilnol  i 

For  appointment  as  Foreign 
of  class  8,  Consular  Officers, 
m    the    Diplomatic    Service 
States  of  America: 


Service  officers 
md  Secretaries 
)f    the    United 


o 


fornia. 
York. 


Irginla. 


Richard  Warren  Behrend 
Donald  E.  Booth,  of  Mas-sacllusetts 
Ra3rmond  E.  Clore,  of  Callfotnla 
Stephen  J.  Gallogly,  of 
Richard  A.  Garrison,  of  Colorado 
Marc  I.  Grossman,  of  Cali|ornia, 
Dennis  K.  Hays,  of  Virginia 
Frank  Arthur  Hofmann,  of  l>regon 
Patrick  David  Husar,  of  Ohfo 
Michael  Allen  Jacobs,  of  Cal 
Prances  F.  KJelleren,  of  New 
Paul  Conley  Kline,  of  California 
Eric  A.  Kunsman.  of  Penns;  Ivanla 
Joan  Clare  Martin,  of  West  i 
Sharon  K.  Mercurio,  of  Vlrpnia 
Nancy  J.  Powell,  of  Iowa 
Steven  A.  Saboe,  of  Minnesota 
James  Curtis  Struble,  of  California 
Elena  Michele  Thoren,  of 
Columbia. 

Mark  A.  Tokola,  of  WashingJ:on 
Peter  B.  Vaden,  of  Virginia. 
Larry  L.  Woodruff,  of  Iowa. 
For  appointment  as  Foreigr 
matlon  officers  of  class  8,  C<  nsular 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diploa  atlc 
the  United  States  of  America 
Diane  Debuck,  of  Virginia. 
Frederick  M.  Knapp,  of  New 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officer 
sular  Officer  of  the  United  Sta 
Francis  J.  Caffrey,  of  Callfotnla 
Foreign  Service  reserve  offlc  ers 
sular  Officers  and  Secretaries 
matlc    Service    of    the    Unl 
America : 

Gwendolyn  Y.  Alexis,  of  Nevi  York 
Edward  John  Bash,  Jr.,  of  F  orlda 
Taylor  Belcher  III.  of  Virgi^a. 
Barbara  E.  Belsito,  of  Florid 
Patricia  A.  BiUson,  or  Florid 
Paul  F.  Bradley,  of  Virginia 
Elizabeth  I.  Burke,  of  the 
lumbia. 


Guy  Bxirton.  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  F.  Chiarantona.  of 

Harcld  E.  Culbertson,  of  California. 

Marvin  L.  Garrett.  Jr.,  of 

Comer  Wiley  Gllstrap,  Jr., 

John  I.  Guil=her,  of  Conner 

Gardner  R,  Hathaway,  of  V 

Thomas  J.  Hawley.  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  A.  Kiehl,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  J.  Kozlowskl,  of  Nev 

Alan  Bryan  Cedrick  Latime;  .  of  Georgia. 

M.  Diane  Le  Zotte.  of  California. 

John  H.  Lopez,  of  Virginia. 
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of  the  District 


Pennsylvania. 

tB. 

Island. 


;he  District  of 


Service  infor- 

Affairs, 

Service  of 


Fersey. 

to  be  a  Con- 
es of  America : 


to  be  Con- 
In  the  Diplo- 
ed     States    of 


District  of  Co- 


Vlrglnia. 
if  or 
Te  icas. 
qf  Maryland. 
inut. 
rslnla. 


fork. 


Richard  F.  Mahon'-y,  of  California. 

Louis  A.  McCall,  of  Ohio. 

James  L.  McCarthy,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fereac  Molnar,  of  Virginia. 

Rosil  A.  Nesberg,  of  Washington. 

Steve  A.  Nielsen,  of  Iowa. 

James  G.  Norman,  of  Virginia. 

Martha  Ellen  O'Ksefe,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  W.  Osborne,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  P.  Richardson,  of  California. 

John  W.  Sears,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  rc-^erve  officers  to  be  Sec- 
retaries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Peter  M.  Cody,  of  California. 

Charles  L.  Gladson,  of  California. 

Ch.irles  J.  Herter,  of  New  York. 

Carol  A.  Roehl,  of  Texas. 

Allen  J.  Vander  Weyden,  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  Consular 
Officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  P.  Carlson,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Feathers,  of  California. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  15,  1977,  under  the 
order  of  February  11th: 

Department  of  Defense 
Thomas  B.  Ross,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
vice  M.  Alan  Woods,  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

LINE    OF   THE    AIR    FORrjE 

To  be  major 
Bauer,  Fred  L.,  311-34-1407. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Engel,  Connie  J.,  508-62-0595. 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Olson,  Robert  M.,  069-24-5785. 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Jones,   Otis  W.,   256-44r-1652. 
Voskovitch,  James  W..  060-28-1694. 
To  he  major 

Huber,  Stanley  J.,  543-32-1592. 
Shapiro,  Allen,  579-36-6335. 

To  he  first  lieutenant 

Fort,  Darren  L.,  542-40-9879. 
Ramsay,  John  D.,  447^6-3866. 
Strickland,  Daniel  M.,  254-68-0723. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  he  captain 
Bobroff,  Andrew  P..  087-36-3347. 
Huot,  Robert  H.,  003-26-8528. 
Millsop,  James  K.,  282-40-7014. 
Warnlck,  John  G.,  219-44-1079. 

To  he  first  lieutenant 
Daniel,  Benge  R.,  464-68-2997. 
Rudd,  Robert  W.,  461-88-0398. 
StlUey,  John  F.,  504-52-3756. 

JTTDGE    ADVOCATE 

To  he  major 
Wllkerson,  John  H.  L.,  188-32-2819. 

To  he  captain 
Jeroslow,  Steven  L.,  139-38-7852. 


VETERINARY    CORPS 


To  he  captain 
Bauer,  John  W.,  315-44-3802. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  Active  List  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1210  and  1211,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  active  duty  grade  of  temporary 
brigadier  general,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 8442  and  8447.  Title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE     OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  he  colonel 

Pogle,  James  M.,  577-28-3083. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  Active  List  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1210  and  1211,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  active  duty  grade  of  temporary 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 8442  and  8447,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duty  indicated: 

NURSE   CORPS 

To  he  major 
Coombs,  Bertha  L.,  529-38-9656. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated : 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  he  colonel 
Ferrari.  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  430-54-9963. 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  Richard  M.,  073-20-8956. 
Aldape-Cantu  Hector  R.,  537-40-3548. 
Allen,  Frank  R.,  017-16-3841. 
Arellano,  Eugene  W.,  525-^0-0251. 
Arlagno,  Richard  P.,  342-14-7637. 
Armstrong,  Rafael  B.,  435-58-1144. 
Baker,  Mason  R.,  314-16-7098. 
Batson,  Hallburton  C,  249-44-0647. 
Bisharat,  Emile  H.,  569-54-7464. 
Boyce,  Merle  H.,  568-26-6623. 
Brenner,  Harris,  082-34-9496. 
Caton.  James  W.,  279-20-3255. 
Chelsky,  Morris,  536-36-9303. 
Conn,  Raymond  A.,  369-32-3939. 
Crowe,  Findlay  C,  379-38-6679. 
Davis,  John  B.,  354-24r-5930. 
Dawson,  Alan  D.,  383-16-8941. 
Dean,  Gilbert  O.,  Jr.,' 430-78-6616. 
Donovan,  Robert  S.,  195-22-8847. 
Dubln,  William  M.,  328-18-9667. 
Erlckson,  Miles  A.,  469-24-3068. 
Prle,  Charles  H.,  309-20-5857. 
Gibbs,  Donald  C,  267-30-1066. 
GigUottl,  Anthony  C,  178-20-7037. 
Graham,  John  L.,  535-30-7301. 
Hansen,  John  G.,  122-24-8118. 
Harris,  Eddie  H.,  426-36-8364. 
Hirohata,  Ronald  I.,  556-44-5932. 
Hoffman,  Leroy  K.,  552-16-6678. 
Houts,  Richard  E.,  553-16-6416. 
Imperl,  Lillian  L.,  384-14-9901. 
Jackson,  Bruce  G.,  139-34-7173. 
Jardon,  Oscar  M.,  507-32-8228. 
Jones,  George  P.,  Jr.,  412-18-2852. 
Kerwood,  Robert  I.,  515-18-1695. 
Keswanl,  Doulat  L.,  090-30-0417. 
Kimmch,  Haydee  J.,  580-72-0716. 
Kolberg,  Erlck  R.,  527-22-3650. 
Labarre,  Gary  C,  512-34-7809. 
Lapan,  Joseph,  566-66-1441. 
Levy,  Richard  A.,  216-30-9523. 
Limannl,  Charles,  021-12-9938. 
Lowery,  Guy  A.,  365-28-9296. 
Malin,  Sarah  A.,  497-24-1688. 
Mamawal,  Mauro  B.,  106-34-2913. 
Miller,  James  B.,  548-48-1785. 
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Mlntek,  Victor  J.,  353-16-3138. 
Mitteldorf,  Julian  W.,  097-16-7199. 
Morse,  Harry  R.,  024-16-4623. 
Nathan,  Lester  A.,  347-16-6984. 
Neal,  Ronald  H.,  002-14-3523. 
Pantoja,  Enrique,  582-40-1310. 
Rudin,  Norman,  141-18-2996. 
Schneider,  Ernest,  080-18-9827. 
Shillinglaw,  Richard  G.,  480-20-1127. 
StoU,  Frledrlch  E.,  430-20-2191. 
Strausbaugh,  Curtis  B.,  190-12-3844. 
Tindall,  John  P.,  266-40-1873. 
Watters,  John  A.,  Jr.,  209-28-1480. 
Wells,  David  M.,  425-76-7364. 
Wells,  James  R.,  380-26-5442. 
Whittemore,  Joe  D.,  465-18-4067. 
Wiese,  Lowell  M.,  360-18-1982. 
Wiley,  John  K.,  513-34-9024. 
Wllkins,  Frederick  M.,  157-18-2715. 
Wlsehart.  Willard  J.,  717-14-2983. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maestrelli,  Raymond  C,  142-30-5106. 
Mcllwain,  James  E.,  261-54-5249. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS) , 
in  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  593  and  8351,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  8067,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties 
indicated : 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Mattingly,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  579-18-0622. 

Smith,  Robert  L.,  279-36-5698. 

Weaver,  Donald  S.,  562-36-8538. 

The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  sections  593 
and  1211,  Title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Glade,  Gerald  L.,  562-36-0899. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Temporary  officers  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8444  and  8447,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams,  Richard  M.,  073-20-8956. 
Allen,  Frank  R.,  017-16-3841. 
Arellano,  Eugene  W.,  525-40-0251. 
Ariagno.  Richard  P.,  342-14-7637. 
Baker,  Mason  R.,  314-16-7098. 
Balletti,  Albert  A.,  113-22-4673. 
Batson,  Hallburton  C,  249-44-0647. 
Bisharat,  Emile  H.,  569-54-7464. 
Brandt,  Eldon  D.,  499-38-4098. 
Brenner,  Harris,  082-34^9496. 
Brodle,  Donald  E.,  221-20-2508. 
Cabatbat,  Inocenzio  B.,  392-56-9400. 
Caton,  James  W.,  279-20-3255. 
Chelsky,  Morris,  536-36-9303. 
Chi  Yong-Mln,  345-32-6803. 
Cobb,  James  R.,  412-42-9531. 
Conn,  Raymond  A.,  369-32-3939. 
Crowe,  Findlay  C,  379-38-6679. 
Davis,  John  B.,  354-24-5930. 
Davis,  Merrltt  G.,  Jr.,  221-20-8109. 
Dawson,  Alan  D.,  383-16-8941. 
Dean,  Nowlan  K.,  529-40-0176. 
Deiparlne,  Nenlta  C,  145-40-2356. 
Dewitt,  Dexter  D.,  308-36-2790. 
Donovan,  Robert  S.,  195-22-8847. 
Drews,  Genevieve  A.,  515-26-6987. 
Dubln,  WlUlam  M.,  328-18-9667. 
Eaton,  Wyley  E.,  382-16^449. 
Erlckson,  Miles  A.,  469-24-3068. 
Frie,  Charles  H.,  30^-20-  S875. 
Gable,  Franklin  E.,  18.-16-1830. 
Gibbs,  Donald  C,  267-30-1066. 
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GigUottl,  Anthony  C,  178-20-7037. 
Hall,  Teodora  de  Leon,  508-70-2144. 
Hansen.  John  G.,  122-24-8118. 
Harris,  Eddie  H.,  426-36-8364. 
Hiatt,  Wood  C,  424-30-0484. 
Hoffman,  Leroy  K.,  552-16-6678. 
Houts,  Richard  E.,  553-16-6416. 
Imperl,  LiUian  L.,  384-14-9901. 
Jones,  George  P.,  Jr.,  412-18-2852. 
Kennedy,  Russell  V.,  028-18-1354. 
Kerwood,  Robert  I.,  515-18-1695. 
Keswani,  Doulat  L.,  090-30-0417. 
Kimmlch,  Haydee  J.,  580-72-0716. 
Kirsch,  Alan  J.,  012-28-7429. 
Kolberg,  Erlck  R.,  527-22-3650. 
Lapan,  Joseph,  566-66-1441. 
Lennertz,  James  A.,  348-22-0226. 
Levy,  Richard  A.,  216-30-9523. 
Llest,  Edward  J.,  517-28-6879. 
Limanni,  Charles,  021-12-9938. 
Lowery,  Guy  A.,  365-28-9296. 
Lozada,  Erlberto  S.,  056-44-3760. 
Luz,  Pablito  S.,  218-56-5393. 
Malin,  Sarah  A.,  497-24-1688. 
Mamawal,  Mauro  B.,  106-34-2913. 
McMullen,  Douglas  B.,  518-40-3213. 
Merwln,  Ronnie  R.,  461-52-8396. 
Mintek,  Victor  J.,  353-16-3138. 
Mitteldorf,  Julian  W.,  097-16-7199. 
Morse,  Harry  R.,  024-16-4623. 
Murdock,  Kenneth  A.,  Jr„  038-20-3285. 
Neal,  Ronald  H.,  002-14-3523. 
Nemes,  Ervin  L.,  090-32-8579. 
Nemes,  Zita  C,  068-38-0295. 
Nobles,  Travis,  255-52-3324. 
Northlngton,  Floyd  C,  426-38-0979. 
Pantoja,  Enrique.  582^0-1310. 
Pettlt,  John  W.,  362-40-1132. 
Pinto,  Benjamin  F.,  393-60-8940. 
Rodriguez,  Aurora  J.,  180-40-0651. 
Rodriguez-Tellez.    Jaime,    082-38-8841. 
Rudin,  Norman,  141-18-2996. 
Schmitz,  George  F.,  338-28-6176. 
Schneider,  Ernest,  080-18-9827. 
Seth,  Suman,  127-40-0948. 
Shillinglaw,  Richard  G.,  480-20-1127. 
Strausbaugh,  Curtis  B.,  190-12-3844. 
Studwell.  Alfred  W.,  047-24-0326. 
Sue,  Samuel  S.,  204-38-0183. 
Sulse,  Angel  De  La  Cruz,  153-38-7808. 
Tindall,  John  P.,  266-40-1873. 
Wallace,  Edward  R.,  451-32-1738. 
Wasserman,  James  M.,  280-34-2036. 
Wells,  James  R..  380-26-5442. 
White,  Nelson  P.  H.,  441-30-0390. 
Whittemore,  Joe  D.,  46&-18-4067. 
Wiese,  Lowell  M.,  360-18-1982. 
WUkins,  Frederick  M.,  157-18-2715. 
Wlsehart,  Willard  J.,  717-14-2983. 

JI-DGE    ADVOCATE 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 
•Brooks,  William  W.,  231-20-8254. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

•Barrett.  Bruce  E.,  407-40-3391. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593,  8351  and  8392,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code : 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  colonel 

Stough,  Carroll  H.,  416-12-6929. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  8351,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  he  colonel 
Atkinson,  Clarence  E.,  221-12-9532. 
Gardner,  Je  E.,  510-16-7885. 
Patterson,  Grady  L.,  Jr.,  251-22-5089. 


•Recess    appointments    by    President   De- 
cember 27,  1976. 


LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Qemberling,  Edwin  L.,  517-16-4608. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  693, 
Title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE   OF    THE   AIR    FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Courtwright  Benjamin  F.,  Jr.,  214-18-6673. 
McGuire,  Robert  B.,  010-10-9941. 
The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  8376  and  593,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE    OF   THE   AIR   FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Bell,  Lowell  L.,  464r-48-5922. 
MZDICAI.   CORPS 

McGovern,  Edward  L.,  361-26-4569. 
Odell,  Stanley  E.,  489-36-6766. 
Resnick,  Nolan,  202-22-9223. 

tatm  or  the  aib  force 

MAJOR  TO  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 

Alexander,  Howard  J.,  502-30-5842. 
Chellino,  Edward  C,  173-30-3632, 
Clinton,  Richard  E.,  221-24-4531. 
Davidson,  Vernon  L.,  234-56-0039. 
Fosgate,  Kenneth  R.,  389-28-6112. 
Glover,  William  F.,  467-62-3202. 
Katz,  Norman  E.,  179-22-8579. 
Mlddleton,  Richard  R.,  356-34-0392. 
Neukamm,  David  J.,  386-36-3395. 
Peden,  Roger  L.,  426-58-0115. 
Steele,  John  J.,  Jr.,  029-26-7578. 
Stltzel,  John  T.,  243-54-0903. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Anderson,  John  A.,  579-46-3943. 
ArroyoscotoUff,  Hector  A..  582-46-0450. 
Barbour,  Neil  G.,  207-14-6038. 
Bedlngfleld,  John  R.,  Jr.,  250-72-7761. 
Belneke,  Daniel  D.,  405-56-8917. 
Bradley,  Herbert  E.,  060-30-5969. 
Calene,  James  G..  504-26-3124. 
Candy,  Jon  W.,  344-28-7928. 
Darlenzo.  Charles  M.,  131-26-8900. 
Davis.  James  C,  464-44-2737. 
Emmlte,  Joseph  P.,  461-52-5490. 
Falter,  Maria  L.,  090-38-6590. 
Fielding,  John  D.,  Jr..  405-46-5682. 
Garcia,  Rajrmond  L..  140-32-0937. 
Hflleboe,  John   W..   516-42-7231. 
Koenlgsberg,  Edward  J.,  216-34-3845. 
Laborati,   Juan   C,   120-32-1826. 
Lavarreda,  Carlos  A..  032-36-7261. 
Lina,   Manuel  S..  472-44-3586. 
Machowski,  Roman  J..  223-64-9203. 
Mapes,  Donald  L..  561-44-7788. 
Moore,  Allen  H.,  Jr..  191-14-5611. 
Oanla.   Maximo  A..   104-32-2641. 
Otte,  Carl  W.,  479-44-8310. 
Payne,  James  E.,  Jr..  465-36-8636. 
Reeve.s,   Homer   L..   451-46-6322. 
Roberge,  Joseph  L.,  550-32-0808. 
Sample,  Robert  L..  540-28-5883. 
Shanklin.   Kenneth   D.,   264-60-7307. 
Slaton,  James  K.,  466-26-7428. 
Smith,  Stuart  J.,  009-14-0715. 
Sunday,  John  L.,  064-34-6311. 
Trevlno,  Saul  G..  457-76-0876. 
Trick.  Lorence  W.,  567-54-7925. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Atkinson.  Angelica.  582-70-5610. 
Calisi,   John   J..    176-28-0984. 
Lee,  Florence  L.,  244-56-8960. 
Liberty.   Gail   N..   005-36-6915. 
Williams.  Ella  E.,  233-60-8851. 

BIOMEDICAL   S-IENCES   CORPS. 

Kamerbeek,  Maria  G..   578-56-6986. 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  permanent  professor.  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9333(b),  Title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

Shuttleworth,  Jack  M.,  276-30-9790. 
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IN     THE     NAV  ' 

The   following  named   li 
United  States  Navy  for 
Supply  Corps  as  permanent 
temporary  lieutenant 

Schlegel.  Merrill  E.,  II. 

The   following   named 
United  States  Navy  for 
Supply     Corps     as 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporar  r 

Schaffer,  John  E. 

Lieutenant  Howard  W. 
Navy,  an  officer  of  the  line. 
In  the  Supply  Corps  as 

Lieutenant     (junior 
Bradshaw,  U.S.  Navy,  an 
for  appointment  In  the  Sup^l 
manent  lieutenant  (Junior 

The  following  named 
United  States  Navy  for 
Supply  Corps  as  permanent 
Baumgarten,  John  A.  Frew 
Malbum,  David  W 
Sheppard,  Leslie  C.       Sprag^I: 
Szafran.  Clifford  E. 

The   following   named 
L^nited  States  Navy  for 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  as 
ant  (junior  grade)  and 

Lappano.  Gilbert  C. 

The  following  named  1 
United  States  Navy  for 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  as 
and  temporary  lieutenants  ( 

.■\smussen,  William  C. 

Tyler,  Bruce  D. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
ert,    U.S.    Navy,    an   officer 
appointment  in  the  Civil  E 
permanent  lieutenant  (junif)r 

Ensign    George    H.    Titus 
officer  of  the  line,  for 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  as 

The  following  named  11 
United  States  Navy  for 
Judge  Advoc'^te  General's 
nent   lieutenants    (Junior  g: 
porary  lieutenants: 
Bagley,  David  V.,  II 
Champagne.  Gerald 

E. 
Park,  James  D. 
Rae.  Robert  B. 
Switzer.  David  R. 
Walsh.  Richard  P. 

The   following  named  lin 
United  States  Navy  for  a 
Judge  Advocate  Generals 
nent  lieutenants; 

Kusiak.  Patrick  J. 

Monagle,  Daniel  E 

McCabe.  Sally  J. 

The  following  named  lin 
United  States  Navy  for  a 
Judge  Advocate  General's 
nent  lieutenants  (junior  gra 

Goddard,  Clai'd  P. 

Stemplewicz.  John  T. 

Morgan.  James  K. 

Lieutenant    f junior  grade) 
Gour.  Supply  Corps.  United 
appointment  in  the  line  as 
tenant  (junior  grade). 

The  followini-  named  Su 
of  the  United  States  Navy 
In  the  line  as  permanent  ens 
Duplessls.  Donald  L. 
Harlan,  Gilbert  R.         Kahni ; 
Matkowski,  Randy  J. 

IN     THE     NAV 

The  following-named  officer 
States  Navy  and  Naval  Reser  ,' 
promotion  to  the  grade  of 


re 
app  jlntment 


officer  of   the 
appointment  In  the 
lieutenant 
lieutenant: 


L  awson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
'or  appointment 
lieutenant. 
)     Richard    N. 
oftcer  of  the  line, 
y  Corps  as  per- 
drade) . 
;  officers  of  the 
app  Jlntment  in  the 
e  isigns: 
Barry  A. 
Neme^hek,  Michael  M. 
n,  Rlcardo  D. 


lire 


officer   of  the 

appj)lntment  in  the 

nt  lieuten- 

tempdrary  lieutenant: 


officers  of  the 
appj)lntment  In  the 
ensigns 
n lor  grade)  : 


lin; 


pel  manent 


Becke 


Preldihan 
Pl.xa. 
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officer  of   the 

In  the 

lieutenant  and 


Joseph  D.  Rob- 
)f  the  line,  for 
glneer  Corps  as 

grade) . 
U.S.    Navy,    an 
appointment  In  the 
perr)  lanent  ensign. 

!  officers  of  the 

app  ointment  in  the 

( iorps  as  perma - 

ade)    and  tem- 


Pred  R.,  Jr. 
Leonard 
land  R. 
Smlthfcrman,  William 


Tapaj  ilk,  John  M. 

s  officers  of  the 

pp  3intment  in  the 

<  :orps  as  perma - 


!  officers  of  the 

pp  ointment  in  the 

(forps  as  perma- 

e)  : 


Robert  C.  De 
States  Navy,  for 
permanent  lieu- 

pjly  Corps  Officers 
or  appointment 
i?ns: 

Hannih,  Philip  J.,  Jr. 
George  D. 


3  Of  the  United 

.'e  for  temporary 

cAnmander  In  the 


line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Commander 


Abbey,  James  R. 
Abel.  Warren  R. 
Addlcott,  Raymond  W. 
Agnew,  Alfred  H. 
Albright,  Robert  E. 
Alcorn,  Wendell  R. 
Alemlan.  Halg  S. 
Allen,  Temple  L. 
AUwlne,  Robert  A. 
Althouse,  Thomas  S. 
Anderson,  Oliver  L. 
Anderson,  Gerard  L. 
Anderson,  Richard  A. 
Andrews,  Larry  J. 
Antrim,  Benjamin  F., 

Ill 
Appelgate.  Terry  B.* 
Arnest,  Charles  S. 
Arnold  David  P. 
Arnold.  William  K.,  Jr. 
Astleford,  Nathan  L.» 
Athanas,  Philip  W. 
Atherholt,  William  B. 
Austin,  Michael  G. 
Bagbv.  James  L.,  Jr. 
Balles,  William  J.' 
Bailey,  David  L." 
Bailey,  Eugene  R.* 
Bailey,  Howard  L. 
Baird,  Don  W. 
Baker,  Charles  H.,  Jr.* 
Baker,  John  L. 
Baker,  John  S. 
Baloga.  Stephen  J. 
Barbour,  Richard  E. 
Barker,  Charles  M. 
Barnes,  Harlan  L. 
Barr,  Robert  K..  Jr. 
Barrs,  James  M.* 
Bartolomei,  Marino  J. 
Bates,  Robert  C. 
Beall,  David  A. 
Beasley,  Fenn  C. 
Benepe.  John  W. 
Bennett,  Paiil  L. 
Berger,  Thomasc  J. 
Beumer,  Theodore  H.* 
Bleraugel.  Eugene  E. 
Bissonnette,  Laurence 

A. 
Bledsoe.  Robert  D. 
Blesch.  Jerry  M. 
Blumberg.  Lawrence  B 
Blundell.  Thomas  E. 
Bolka,  David  F. 
Bond,  Lawson  G. 
Bonds,  John  B. 
Bornholdt.  Robert  A. 
Boss.  Ronald  A. 
Bower,  Jchns  H.,  Jr.* 
Bowes,  William  C. 
Bradford,  Alfred  E. 
Bradshaw,  Wilton  D. 
Braham,  Donald  F. 
Bremner,  Bruce  B. 
Brlerley.  Roc  M* 
Brodehl.  Richard  B. 
Bronson,  Marshall  W. 
Brown,  Barry  L. 
Brown,  Donald  H. 
Brown,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Hal  G. 
Brown.  Joseph  R. 
Brown,  Joseph  Z. 
Brown.  Noel  W. 
Browning.  Robert  E. 
Brucato,  Philip  E. 
Bruegseman.  John  L. 
Brunelle.  William  T. 
Bryant,  William  H.* 
Buckley,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Burritt,  Jnmes  G. 
Butler,  John  H. 
Byers,  John  A. 


Byrnes,  Henry  F.,  Jr.* 
Cablk,  Steven  R. 
Cahlll.  Allen  L. 
Callahan,  Joseph  E.* 
Callahan,  Paul  L. 
Carlson,  John  A. 
Carnell,  Thomas  E. 
Carney,  James  A. 
Carswell,  Herschell  R. 
Caruso,  Sam  J.* 
Cass,  Dudley  E. 
Catlett,  William  J.. 

Ill  * 
Champlain,  John  C* 
Chapman,  Austin  E. 
Chasteen,  Robert  W. 
Chesbrough,  Geoffrey 

L. 
Chesser,  Marvin  B.,  Jr. 
Chinn,  Donald  M.* 
Chlpchak,  Robert  F.' 
Chrlstensen,  Clyde  V. 
Chrlstensen,  Edward 

L. 
Cima,  Frank  J. 
Clarey,  Stephen  S. 
Clark,  David  G. 
Clark,  Vady  R. 
Clark,  Walter  T. 
Clarke,  Edward  J. 
Cleary,  Francis  P. 
Coates,  Thomas  A. 
Coffee,  Desmond  T. 
Coffey,  John  A.* 
Cohen.  Paul  L.* 
Coleman.  Thomas  M.* 
Collins,  Jerry  C. 
Collins,  John  J.* 
Collman,  Charles  B. 
Compton,  Andrew  J. 
Connolly,  Michael  B. 
Conrey,  Thomas  R. 
Conway,  Frank  M..  Ill 
Conweil.  Douglas  M.* 
Cook,  Walter  T. 
Cooper,  George  T. 
Cornwell,  Alton  E. 
Covey,  Robert  W. 
Covington,  William  E.. 

Ill 
Cox,  John  H. 
Graig.  Kenneth  G.' 
Graiglow,  Leo  H.,  Jr.* 
CroU,  Larry  R. 
Crooks.  Stephen  C. 
Crow,  Robert  L. 
Crowley,  Edward  J. 
Currey,  John  M. 
Cybul.  Harvey  J. 
Daughters,  Mllo  P.,  II 
Davis,  Curtis  C.  Jr.* 
Davis,  Edward  A. 
Davis,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Richard  C. 
Dean,  David  T.* 
Deevy,  Thomas  J. 
Dekker,  Jon  K. 
Denson,  James  K. 
Derf,  Tad  A. 
Dill,  Donald  L. 
Dlzor,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Doll,  Robert  J.* 
Donnelly,  John  J.* 
Dorman,  Craig  E. 
Dcv/ns,  Charles  P. 
Droste,  James  B. 
Duchesne,  Robert  E. 
Duda.  Daniel  M. 
Dukat,  Frank 
Duncan,  I'homas  J. 
Dunham,  Donald  T. 
Dunlap,  Howard  D." 
Dunstan.  Richard  A. 
Dunton,  Lewis  W.,  Ill 


Durbln,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Robert  D. 
Edgar,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Edson,  Darrell  W. 
Ehret,  Howard  C. 
Elkins,  Frank  C. 
Ellis,  George  J. 
Ellis,  John  R. 
Ellis,  Wright  H.* 
Elmore,  Lawrence  L. 
Emarine,  Larry  L. 
Emerson,  Norman  P. 
Estell.  William  A.,  Jr. 
Evans,  George  F.* 
Ewert,  Lawrence  E. 
Fant,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Fenno,  Ted  P.* 
Ference,  Robert  J. 
Ferrler,  Thomas  L.* 
Fijak,  Theodore,  Jr.* 
Finch,  Parker  T.,  Jr. 
Finn.  Edward  S. 
Florl,  Mario  P. 
Flrnbach,  James  D. 
Fischer,  Ernest  C. 
Fltrell,  Stuart  J. 
Flanagan,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Fleitz,  William  V..  Jr. 
Flower,  Roger  P. 
Fol.se,  Ronald  L.* 
Fortney.  Doyle  W. 
Foster,  Brent  D. 
Frank,  Allen  J. 
Frew,  John  A. 
Fuller,  Robert  D. 
Fulton,  Stephen  H. 
Futch.  Charles  A. 
Gabriel,  Thomas  O. 
Gaines.  William  A. 
Galanti.  Paul  E. 
Gallagher,  Lawrence 

A. 
Gambacorta,  Francis 

M.,  Jr.* 
Gaston,  Mack  C. 
Gee,  George  N. 
Gluffreda.  Robert  N.* 
Glover,  William  F.  H., 

m 

Gluck,  John  M. 
Godek,  Leonard  S. 
Goebel,  David  M. 
Gold,  Bennett  A. 
Goldman,  Dan  E„  Jr. 
Goldman,  Robert  B. 
Goodman.  Jerry  E. 
Googins,  Bruce  R. 
Gordon,  Hayes  I. 
Graf,  Karl  R. 
Graham,  David  B. 
Graham,  Ian  K. 
Graham,  Walter  H. 
Graves,  Bibb  L.* 
Gravley,  Thomas  W. 
Gray,  Myron  P. 
Green,  Norman  R.,  Jr. 
Green,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Greenman,  Robert  P. 
Griffin.  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Groff,  Jon  P. 
Groman,  Alphonse  W. 

Jr. 
Grosfils,  Eric  F. 
Grothenhuls.  John  H. 
Grunwald,  Gerald  M. 
Grzymala,  Thomas  C. 
Gudmunson,  Charles 

E. 
Guertin,  Gerald  A. 
Gullett.  Fred  W, 
Hall,  William  E. 
Hamilton,  Jack  E, 
Hammer,  John  L.,  Ill 
Hansen,  Robert  R.* 
Hanson.  CUiude  L. 
Hanbel,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Harmon,  Edward  K,* 
Harper,  Don  S.,  Jr.* 


Hargrove,  James  C. 
Harker,  Donald  A. 
Harrelson.  Allan  M. 
Harris,  Arthur  C,  III 
Harris,  James  P. 
Harrison,  Edward  J., 

Jr. 
Hartman   Charles  W., 

UI 
Hartman,  Richard  H. 
Haselman,  Eugene  A. 
Hauck,  Frederick  H. 
Haugen,  Ronald  G. 
Havey,  Brian  J. 
Hayes,  Richard  J. 
Hawley,  John  G. 
Hayne,  William  J.* 
Heath,  William  J. 
Hechtman   Robert  W. 
Heldt,  John  H.* 
Heinz,  Michael  K. 
Helms,  Hugh  W. 
Hendrlck,  William  S. 
Henry,  Russell  J. 
Herlng,  Frederic  S. 
Hlckox,  Oscar  J.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  Robert  L. 
Hicks,  William  L. 
HillyaLrd,  William  F. 
HUty,  David  A.* 
Hinkle,  John  C. 
Hinson,  Thomas  P. 
Hite,  Thomas  H.* 
Hoag,  David  W.,  Jr. 
Hodge,  Henderson  A., 

in  * 
Hoffman,  David  W. 
Hoffman!  William  S. 
Holly,  Richard  W.* 
Hoshko,  John  Jr. 
House,  Thomas  V. 
Howard.  Phillip  S.* 
Howell,  Robert  L. 
Huber,  Raymond  J.* 
Huchthausen,  Peter  A 
Hughes,  Frank  W. 
Hughes,  Michael  B. 
Hughes!  William  A. 
Hughes,  William  C. 

Jr. 
HuUng,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Hunsucker,  Royce  H., 

Jr. 
Hunt,  Donald  B. 
Hurley,  Robert  F.,  Jr. 
Hurst,  Paul  D. 
Hyland.  John  J.,  Ill 
Ibach,  James  S* 
Ireland,  Delbert  H. 
Ison,  William  B..  Jr. 
Jackson,  Grady  L. 
Jacobs,  Lawrence  R.* 
Jacobson.  Gerald 
James,  Franklin  W. 
Jensen,  Jay  L. 
Johnston,  Daniel  F. 
Johnston,  Thomas  F. 
Jones,  Frank  A.,  Jr.* 
Jones,  Robert  E. 
Jordan,  James  F. 
Joyner.  James  D,* 
Jvian,  John  * 
Karns,  Norman  M.,  Jr. 
Kasales,  Joseph  A,* 
Kaup,  Karl  L, 
Kaupas,  Thomas  R. 
Kay,  Norman  B. 
Kehrll.  Lynn  C. 
Kelthley,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Keller,  Douglas  G. 
Kelly,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  John  C. 
Kennedy.  John  R. 
Kennelly,  Robert  J.,  Ji 
Kerr,  Frank  L. 
Kicker,  Charles  K. 
Kiess    Dean  W. 
Kilby',  Kent  T. 
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Kile,  Thomas  J. 
Kilpatrick,  Arthur  L. 
Kime,  Steve  F. 
Kinney,  Dennis  M. 
Kirk,  Francis  M.* 
Kiseljack,  Charles 
Kleyn,  Frederick  G., 

Ill 
Klintworth,  Philip  G. 
Knabb,  Kenneth  K., 

Jr. 
Kochert,  Gary  L. 
Kogler,  Robert  A.* 
Komarek,  Jon  P.* 
Kordalski.  Robert  E.* 
Kotchka,  Jerry  A. 
Krall,  John  J.* 
Kramer,  Lawrence  J. 
Krause   David  R. 


McCusker,  Arthur  E. 
McDaniel,  John  R.« 
McElmurry,  Joe  A. 
McGrath,  John  M. 
McGuire,  James  R. 
McHugh,  Richard  G. 
McKay,  John  N  . 
McKechnie,  Thomas 

W. 
McKenney,  George  G., 

Jr. 
Mcl*an,  Robert 
McMillan,  John  H. 
McNeer,  William  P.,  Jr 
McNeill,  Corbin  A.,  Jr, 
McOlgan,  Jerry  M. 
McPhail,  Eugene  B. 
McRae.  David  A. 
Melampy,  Ronald  P. 


Kreklch,  Alexander  J.  Melander,  Errol  N. 


Kronz,  James  C. 
Kronzer,  James  E. 
Krupp,  Marvin  M. 
Kuhneman,  Martin  F 
Kunz,  James  C. 
Labyak,  Peter  S. 
Lacey.  John  S.,  Jr.* 
Lair,  James  A,* 
Land,  Clinton  D. 
Lange,  Peter  S.* 
Lantzer,  Lawrence  A. 
Laplante,  John  B. 
Larlson,  Donald  E. 
Larkln,  Robert  R.,  Jr 
Lasch.  Charles  A. 
Lash,  Franklin  B. 
Latham,  Peter  R. 
Layton,  David  R.* 
Lazarchlck.  Frank  T.' 
Lebrecht,  Clifford  W. 
Lee.  Richard  N. 
Lefebvre,  Edward  J.* 
Lehnus.  Ronald  K. 
Leonard,  John  A, 
Lepak,  Ronald  R. 
Lewis,  Ernest  L. 
Lewis,  Robert  J. 
Life,  Richard  A. 
Ltnd,  Carl  V.,  Jr. 
Little.  Edwards  S. 


Merrill,  Hugh  A. 
Mlcalchuck,  David  P. 
Michaux,  Richard  W.* 
.  Miller,  George  M.,  Ill 
Miller,  Paul  D. 
Miller,  Raymond  P. 
Miller,  Thomas  L. 
Miller,  William  C. 
Minugh,  Edward  M.* 
Mitchell.  Eugene  F. 
Moessner.  Paul  C. 
Montgomery,  Robert  A 
Moore,  James  E. 
Moore.  John  A.* 
Moore,  Ronald  C. 
Moore,  William  N.* 
Morgan,  Richard  A.* 
Morin,  Thomas  E.* 
Moirtz,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Morris,  Clarence  A., 
Morri.son,  Vance  H. 
Moses,  Raleigh  W. 
Moynihan.  Brian  G. 
Mulford,  Mich.HCl  L.* 
Munsee,  Stewart  F. 
Murdock,  Charles  D. 
Murphy,  Jerome  T. 
Murphy.  Thomas  F. 
Myers.  Thomas  A. 
Najarian.  Moses  T. 


Jr 


Lockett,  Joseph  L.,  Ill  Narciso.  John  A 
Lockhart.  Theodore  C.  Nash.  John  M 
Lodge,  Charles  D. 
Loftus,  John  B.,  Jr.* 
Logan,  Carl  F. 
Lombardo,  Stephen 

W. 
Loonam.  Bernard  J.* 
Loveland,  Richard  S. 
Lugo,  Prank  J. 
Luke,  John  D,' 


Neuman,  Dennis  E. 
Newton.  Roy  I. 
Niederstadt,  Robert  G. 
NJus,  Ingmar  J. 
Nystrom.  Stephen  C. 
Oakes,  Charles  W. 
Gates,  Anthony  B, 
Oconnor,  Kip 
Oetinger,  Mark 


Lunneberg,  Thomas  A.  Olson.  Jerrold  E. 
Lynch,  Thomas  C  . 
Lynch.  Thomas  J. 
Mabery,  L«ster  R.,  Jr. 
MacDougall,  Donald 

G. 
MacGregor.  John  A. 
MacKav,  Wiliam  R., 

Ill* 
Maddocks.  Ronald  J. 
Madison.  Russell  L. 
Mallen,  Frank  H. 
Marnane.  Joseph  P. 
Marshall,  James  A. 
Mar,shall,  William  C. 
Martin,  David  A. 
Martin.  Walter  P. 
Mason,  John  A. 
Massey.  Scott  S.,  Jr. 
Masters.  David  R.* 
Masters,  David  W. 


OLson.  Phillip  R. 
Orluck.  James  E. 
Orth.  Nelson  E. 
Otto,  Paul  E. 
Owen,  Kenneth  J. 
Owen,  Robert  H. 
Owens,  William  A. 
Pafias,  James  E. 
Palm,  Peter  E. 
Palma.  Richard  J. 
Palmer,  Robert  E. 
Paquln,  James  E. 
Parker,  John  E. 
Passarella,  Anthony 

H.* 
Patch,  Frank  H. 
Patrick,  Roger  D. 
Patterson,  Ronald  G, 
Patton,  Kuemen  B. 
Paul  Martin  A. 


Mathiowetz,  Donald  RPedlsich.  Paul  E.' 

Maxey,  Fred  Jr, 

McBride,  Michael  A. 

McBrlde,  William  R. 

McClanahan.  Ted* 

McCUmg,  Lonny  K. 

McColgan.  John  F,  * 

McCulloch,  David  H. 


Pelot,  Kent  B. 
Pence.  Thomas  H.* 
Perkins.  Ernest  D.,  II 
Petersen,  Louis  H.* 
Peterson,  Robert  W. 
Peterson,  Richard  N. 
Petitt,  William  E.* 


Petrucci,  Richard  J.* 
Pettyjohn,  James  R. 

Jr. 
Pfingstag,  William  C. 
Pflster,  William  C. 
Phelps,  Harold  R.,  Jr.' 
Phillips.  Joseph  L. 
Phoebus,  Charles  R. 
Plath,  Richard  N. 
Poellnitz,  Walter  D., 

Ill 
Pope,  William  H.* 
Porter,  Richard  T. 
Post,  Warren  L. 
Powers,  Thomas  E. 
Preston,  Gerry  L.* 
Price.  Lawrence  H.* 
Pryzby,  Stanley  J. 
Pursel,  John  J. 
Quast,  Philip  M* 
Raetzman,  Donald  P. 


Smith,  Eugene  T. 
Smith,  Roger  W. 
Smrcina,  Kurt  L. 
Snyder,  Donald  M. 
Spinelli,  Domenick  A., 
Spofford,  Barry  A. 
Stahl,  Dale  S..  Jr. 
Stanley,  Joe  M.,  Jr.* 
Stanley,     Maurice    D., 

Jr.* 
Stansbury,     Frederick 

A. 
Stark,  John  W. 
Stauts,  FYank  L. 
Steele,  Boyden  T.* 
Stelger,  Gary  C. 
Stelnbruck,  Charles  G. 
Stender,  Richard  H. 
Stephens,  Darrel  L, 
Stephenson,  Robert  F. 
Stepp,  William  E.* 


Randolph,  William  L.  Sterner,  George  R. 


Rattan.  James  D.* 
Reader.  Robert  J. 
Reeves,  Robert  D. 
Regan,  James  P. 
Regan,  John  T. 
Reilly,  Errol  F. 
Rhea,  Kennedy  J. 
Rich,  James  E. 
Richards.  Prank  M 
Ridden.  Richard  A, 
Riker,  Robert  T. 
Ring,  Henry  M. 
Ristad,  Arnold  C. 
Ritt,  Dayton  W, 
Roark,  David  L, 


Stevens,  John  B. 
Stewart.  Jake  W.,  Jr. 
n     Stewart,  Jesse  J.,  Jr.* 
Stilwell.  William  C. 
Stlaurent,  Charles  M.* 
Stone,  Thomas  E. 
Story,  William  F. 
Stoufer,  Donald  A. 
Straight,  Donald  O.* 
Straight,  William  D.* 
Strand,  Richard  C, 
Strickler,  James  W. 
Stubb?,  Darryl  A. 
Stubbs,  William  O.,  Jr. 
Stubsten,  Eugene  M. 


Roberson.  Bernard  G.  Stuckemeyer,  John  A. 
Robertson.  Thomas  J.  Sturvist,  Gerald  H. 
Rodgers,  James  C,  Jr.  Sullivan.  Daniel  J.* 


Rogers,  Louis  A. 
Rohles.  Gerald  B.* 
Ronan.  Lawrence  E. 
Roper,  James  E. 
Rose,  Michael  A. 
Ross,  James  A. 
Ross,  Robert  J.* 
Rosson,  Vernon  L. 
Ruff,  John  C. 
Ruliffson,  James  H. 
Rust,  Gregory  B. 
Salmon.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Salopek,  Raymond* 
Sammons,  Charles  E. 
Santl,  Ralph  L. 
Sarepera,  Hillar* 
Scarlett,  Bernard 
Schardt,  Delvin  L. 
Schaus,  Richard  H. 
Schiffer,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Schiller,  William  E. 
Schmeling,  Leslie  L. 
Schmidt,  Clemens  E. 
Schoonover,  Ray  R. 
Schrader,  John  Y.,  Jr. 
Schroeder,   Arthur  F. 

Jr. 
Schroeder.  David  D. 


Jr. 
Jr. 


Jr. 


Sullivan,  Kenneth  D. 
Sullivan.  Michael  E. 
Sullivan,  Ravmond  F., 

Jr. 
Sushka,  Peter  W.. 
Sutton,  Gwynn  R., 
Taylor.  John  F. 
Thaxton,  David  R. 
Thomas,  Frank  H., 
Thomas.  Peter  W. 
Thomassy.  Louis  E..  Jr. 
Thompson,  Giles  M. 
Torbit,  Jerry  B. 
Tortora,  Carmine 
Trafton,  Robert  T. 
Tredick.  William  H.* 
Tripp,  Richard  W.,  Jr. 
Trotman,  George,  Jr. 
Tschudy,  William  M. 
Turner,  David  A. 
Turner.  Steven  L., 
Ulrich,  John  L.« 
Underhill.  Ross  H. 
Urice.  Ronel  M. 
Vanarsdall,    Clyde 
.    Ill 
Vanbrackle,  Vernon  L., 

Jr. 


Jr. 


J.. 


Schroeder,  Kenneth  A.Vance.  Richard  M. 

Jr.  Vandergrift.       Ronald 

Schwartz,  Henry  W.  V/. 

ScUchter,  Edward  F.*    Vanhoy.  William  L.,  Jr. 
Scobee,  Charles  R„  Jr.  Vanpelt,  Albert  M. 
Seeber,  Lauren*  Vansaun,  Arthur 

Sellgren,  Charles  A.*    Vsmsickle,        Kenneth 
Shapard,  James  R.,  Ill     L.* 


Sharp,  David  R. 
Sharpe.    Ravmond 

Jr. 
Shea,  Richard  F.,  Jr 
Sheffield,  George  A. 
Shoup,  Linn  T. 
Shutt,  John  J. 
Slemer,  John  R. 
Simonelli,  Norman  W.  Vollmar 
Simmons.  Douglas  W.*     Jr. 
Sirmans.  James  S.         Wagner,  George  F,  A, 
Sloan,  Dean  E,  Walnscott,  Robert  P. 

Smlnkey,  Robert  L.*     Walker,  Henry  E.  Jr.* 
Smith,  Bernard  J.         Walker,  Jon  W.* 


Vanslyke,  James  C.  Jr 
Veazey.  Luther  T.* 
Verd,  George  H. 
Vernallls,  Samuel  L. 
Vincent.  William  L. 
Vogel,  Ravmond  W., 

in 

Volk.  John  S..  II 

Fredrick  J. 


Walker,  Ronald  W. 
Wallace,  Roy  N. 
Walters,  Robert  M.  * 
Walton,  Harold  A. 
Wann,  Charles  B. 
Warthln.  Jonathan  C. 
Waterman,  George  R. 
Watklns,  Donald  E. 
Watkins,  Richard  S. 
Watt.  Robert  H. 
Webb,  Jack  K. 
Weegar,  Carl  A. 
Wenlger,  Marvin  J. 
Westbrook.  Richard  E. 
Wheeler,  Sidney  E. 
White,  John  D.,  n 
White,  Robin  J. 
Whitehurst,  Byron  P. 
Wiese.  Richard  J.* 
Wilcox.  Mack  R. 
Williams.  David  D. 
Williamson,  James  V., 

Jr. 
Wlnarski,  Daniel  A." 
WInstead,  Shelby  D. 


Wisely,  Hugh  D. 
Witman,  William  P. 
Wolf.  Rexford  E. 
Wood,  Forrest  K. 
Woodford,  Duval  S. 
Woodka,  Thomas  K. 
Woodruff,  Peter  B. 
Woods,  James  R..  Jr. 
Woodward,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Woodworth,  George  P., 

Jr. 
Wright,  Jerry  L.* 
Wright,  TImothv  W. 
Wunderly,  William  L., 

Jr. 
Wylle,  Walter  J.* 
Wyman,  Richard  E.* 
Yeck,  Richard  C* 
Yonkers,  David  P. 
Young,  Bruce  A. 
Yufer,  Kenneth  L. 
Zimmermann,  Claus 

E. 
Zlatop)er,  Ronald  T. 


MEDICAL   CORPS 

Adcook,  Kenneth  J.      Hicks,  Frances  F 
Anderson,  Edward  F. 
Anderson,  Robert  L.* 
Barber,  Keenan  F. 
Best,  David  W. 


Hicks,  James  S. 
Hricko.  George  M.* 
Huff,  Carl  W. 
Hunter.  William  L. 


Black,  Howard  M.,  Jr.   Hyatt,  Floyd  R. 


Bloys,  James  A. 
Bobert,  Duwayne  H. 
Bonta,  Bedford  W. 
Borger,  James  A. 
Bower,  Roger  H. 
Bradley,  Vincent  D. 
Burton.  Ronald  C. 
Byrd,  William  E. 
Campbell  "K" 

Cameron 
Canada,  Catherine  F. 
Carlson,  Bruce  E. 
Carlton,  Thomas  G. 
Carter,  William  J. 
Castelll,  John  B. 
Cate,  Vasa  W. 
Chandler,  James  L. 
Clark,  Robert  T. 
Cobb,  Orr  M.,  Jr. 
Cooper,  George  IV 
Cowan,  Michael  L. 
Cromie,  William  J. 
Dalforno,  Victor  M. 


lacoluccl,  Joseph  P. 
lacovonl,  Victor  E. 
Jacobsen,  Hart 
Jacquin,  Paul  N. 
Jensen,  John  H. 
Johnston.  Robert  G. 
Jones,  Alan  C. 
Jcseph,  Thomas  J. 
Juskevlch.  Robert  S. 
Kamn,  Patrick  W. 
Kane,  Edward  W. 
Kao,  Grace  F. 
Kerr.  Gerald  P. 
Khan,  Raza  M. 
Kingsley,  John  R. 
Klrkorowlcz,  Gr^ory 

B. 
Kllefoth,  Arthur  B., 

in 
Koeller,  Roval  R. 
Kohl,  Frank  S. 
Komadina,  Steven  A. 
Kovalcik,  Paul  J. 


Daniels,  Robert  K.,  Jr.  Lambert,  Dennis  M. 


Danzer,  David  B. 
Davidson.  Dennis  M. 
Davis,  Jonathan  L. 
Davis,  William  L. 
Deck,  David  H. 
Detrlch,  Robert  E. 
Doebler,  Robert  W. 
Donaldson.  John  C. 
Donaldson,  John  F. 
Downs,  William  A. 
Edge.  Otis  H.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  George  G. 
Engelman,  David  R. 
Fielder,  Dennis  L. 
Francis,  Gary  S. 
Furlong,  Maurice  B., 

Jr. 
Gaharan,  James  P. 
Gavrell,  George  J. 
Gay,  Madison  W. 
Gendron,  Richard  M. 
Geren,  John  J. 
Gilmer,  Graham 
Graham.  Gary  D. 
Griffin,  Howard  A. 
Guay,  Andre  T. 
Harlow,  Mark  C. 
Harms,  Jon  W. 
Harris,  David  L. 
Harris,  Joseph  A. 
Harris.  Roijert  D. 
Harris,  Ronald  T. 
Hazen,  Steven  J. 


Langeberg.  Charles  L. 
Larson,  James  L. 
Lawson,  Richard  W. 
Leapman,  Stephen  B. 
Lewis,  Paul  E.,  n 
Llghtsey,  Alton  L. 
Llsska,  Lawrence  A. 
Lombardi.  Dennis  L. 
Lowell,  William  G. 
Mac,  Phillip  F. 
MacNeil,  Daniel  J. 
Maley,  Bruce  B. 
Manjerovlc.  Richard 

M. 
Marcom,  Rodney  A. 
Martin,  James  A. 
Martinez.  Serge  A. 
McCluggage, 

Charles  W. 
McConnel, 

Michael  M. 
McCracken,  Linton  E. 
McGlnnls. 

Michael  J. 
McKay,  Hunter  A. 
Miller,  Joseph  A.  J. 
Mills,  Stephen  C. 
Milne,  James  R. 
Mitchell.  Ernest  H. 
Moeser,  Thomas  E. 
Morton,  Bert  P. 
Mummert,  Kenneth 

L 
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Murchlson,  Robert  J. 
Nettles,  Wlllard 

H.,  Jr. 
Nguyen,  Luat  Q. 
Noffslnger,  Jay  E. 
Novak,  Bernard  P. 
O'Brlan,  John  T. 
Owen.  Charles  M. 
Palenscbat,  Douglas  A. 
Pepper,  Tom  H. 
Phares,  John  C. 
Powell,  Patrick  E. 
Profllet.  WUUam  B. 
Rankin,  David  L. 
Rankin,  James  J. 
Rao,  Bolar  R. 
Rasberry,  Ronnie  D. 
Rasmussen,  Eric  A. 
Renslnk,  Michael  J. 
Rlsh,  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Roche,  Jerome  J.,  Jr. 
Rockwell,  Michael  F. 
Rose,  Richard  S. 
Rowekamp,  John  D. 
Ryan,  Thomas  P.,  n 
Saplrsteln,  Mark  M. 
Sarlln,  Robert  F. 
Satyamurtl, 

Sundaram 
Scordalakes, 

George  E. 
Scott,  Hugh  P. 
Selfe,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Shaffer,  John  C. 
Shanahan,  William  J. 
Shaw,  Guy  G.,  Ill 
Shlvertaker, 

Lawrence  W. 
Slgafoes,  Robert  B. 
Simon,  David  R. 
Slepyan.  David  H. 
Smith,  David  A. 
Smith,  Jay  S. 
Southern,  Thomas  E. 
Spencer,  Donald  A. 


Stalker 
Stre; 
Suit 
Szal, 


Tay: 
L.J 
Tay 


Dr, 


Spospito,  Richard  C. 
,  James  L. 
Charles  C. 
Suiter,  Roscoe  F. 

Gregory  J. 
TanAebanm,  Ira  R. 
Taylpr,  Anthony  J. 
Emmett 
Jr. 

Gerald  D. 
Taylbr,  Norman  W. 
Taylpr,  Raymond  F. 
John 
Jr. 
Thoijipson,  Stanley  I. 

John  H. 
Tonat,  Billy  R. 
Tow  isend,  James  W. 
Towi  isend. 


1  )r. 


Templeton, 
M 


Ra  ymond 
Tray  nor, 


Und(  rhill.Thurlow  R. 
Velaj  quez, 

Mi  rgarita' 
Wall  er,  Frank  W. 
Wah  ti,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Was!  iburn,  Michael  D. 
Wasl  iburn,  Peter  L. 
Wati  on,  Gary  W. 
Wee  I,  John  C,  Jr. 
Wesi  bie,  Donald  K. 
Whl'  ecotten, 

Gl  mn  L. » 
Wikl  lolm,  Larry  J. 
Wile  3x,  John  D.,  Jr. 
Will  ams,  James  M. 
Will  ams,  Ronald  N. 
Woo  Is,  James  D. 
Wrlg  ht,  Lewis  E. 
Wrir  ht, 

Sa  aford  J.,  Jr. 
Wroiiel,  Lance  J. 
You:  igblood. 

Ft  jderlck  E. 

SUPPLY    COF  PS 

Abbott,  Gerald  W.  Hod  ipp 

Alev^  David  A.  Hut  o 

Anderson,  Louis  G.  Jans  e, 

Baker,  Charles  E.,  Sr.  Johjson 

Barnes,  Francis  S.*  Kav 

Beer,  Robert  O.,  Jr.  Klg<ir 

Berger,  Paul*  kIuj 
Bergman,  Richard  H.'  Lam  ide, 

Bessenger,  Frank  i.,  Laui  ent 

Jr.*  Leoi 

Bratschi,  Gilbert  W.*  Lyni  h 

Brennaii  Anthony  C  Mal<  y 

Brochu,  Robert  A.  Man  iel 

Bromen,  Roger  R.  Man  Qlng, 

Burnett,  Michael  H.  Mar  ;h 

Cantrall,  Edward  L.  Marshall 
Carre,  Darwin  B.,  Jr. 
Chalupsky,  Raymond 

J.  A. 

Chappell,  Ralph  L.»  Max  m,  Bruce  E.* 
Cleary,  Richard  T.,  Ill  Men  lez,  Ramon  E.» 

Conser,  Richard  L.  Mey  i,  Charles  P. 

Conway,  James  D.*  Morj  is,  John  D.,  Ill 

Davidson,  James  P.  Mou  m,  Jerry  D. 

Domlny,  Wilbur  D.'  Mur  )hy,  Henry  T.,  Jr. 
Falconer,  Douglas  W.*  Nate  le.  Robert  L. 

Faust,  John  N.,  ni  Nyei  ihuis,  Keith  E.* 

Fellows,  Fred  Y..  Ill  Natl  le,  Robert  L. 

Fincke,  Edwin  A.  Nye;  ihuls.  Keith  E.» 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  P.  Peai  son,  David  E. 
Fleming,  James  A.,  Jr.  Phil  ips,  James  D. 

Foley,  Richard  L.  Quli  ley,  Patrick  J. 

Galney,  John  M.,  in  Qui)  in,  John  T. 

Garmus,  David  P.  Redi  nan,  William  E., 

Geary,  John  P.  jr 

Haase,  Larry  L.  •  Rey  lolds,  Kevin  T. 

Hale,  Ronald  A.  Ross  on,  Bobby  J. 

Hatchet,  William  J.,  Ryli  nd.  Cha-ies  W. 

Jr.*  San  leen.  John  K. 

Henry,  William  E.*  Savi  ge.  Horace  J.* 

Hensley,  Norman  W.*  Schi  .rff,  Richard  D. 

Henson,  Verlin  C.  Sch;  oyer,  Charles  D. 
Hernandez,  Edward  S..  She  man,  Bruce  L. 

Jr.  Smith.  Olen  B.,  Jr. 
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E. 
Archie 


Jr. 


Charles  A. 
, John  A. 
Anthony  L. 
,  Thomas  L. 
naugh.  John  T. 
,  Charles  R.* 
William  D. 
John  S." 
Daniel  H. 
Albert 
Michael  G. 
y,  Michael  D. 
,  Allan  L. 

,  Gary  C. 
Frederick  W.» 
,  William  B., 
Ill 
Mati  ilavage,  Joseph 


Starnes,  Bobby  F. 
Steen,  George  S.,  Jr. 
Suter,  David  F. 
Tarr,  Nicholas  W. 
Thomas,  Dudley  J. 
Thomas,  Robert  L. 
Trbovlch,  George  M. 
Tully,  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Vanhouten,  George 
W.» 


Wachutka,  James  R. 
Waller,  Terry  G.* 
Weaver,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
Whitman,  Carl  D. 
Wilson,  Michael  G. 
Woodward,  Joseph  A. 
Worsena,  Richard  F. 
Young,  Everett  B.* 
Young,  Robert  R. 
Zumbro,  Sherrod  B. 


CHAPLAIN   CORPS 


Asher,  William  C.L.* 
Clark,  Alfred  M. 
Cooper,  Lynn  D. 
Daly,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Doyle,  James  M. 
Fountain,  David  B.* 
Harris,  Donald  B. 
Kane,  Brian  E.» 
Kimble,  Wllford  C* 
Kirk,  Alston  S. 
Laurenzano,  Roch  M.* 


McNeil,  John  R. 
Muchow,  Donald  K. 
O'Donnell,  Joseph  F. 
O'Nell,  Michael  P. 
Radasky,  Robert  M. 
Roon,  Albert  J. 
Sawyer,  James  D. 
Tldwell,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Westllng.  Lester  L.  Jr.' 
Wlndle,  David  L.* 


CIVIL   ENGINEER    CORPS 


Bass,  WUUam  M.,  Jr. 
Black,  Dorwln  C. 
Buckner,  Ernest  W. 
Buffington,  Jack  E. 
Camden,  Edward  B. 
Carnell,  Donald  L. 
Chapla,  Paul  A. 
Drennon,  Patrick  W. 
Endebrock,  Robert  N. 
Fluharty,  David  H. 
Frauenie!der,  Henry 

R. 
Gallen,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Garbe,  Warren  M. 
Heffernan,  Thomas  J. 


Jensen,  Allen  H.* 
McCahlll,  Dennis  P. 
Morrison,  Paul  A. 
Olson,  Harold  M. 
Petty,  Larry  K. 
Ricker.  Ncrman  G., 

Jr.* 
Ringel,  Duane  A. 
Ross,  Gerald  H. 
Rugless,  James  M.* 
Sherman,  Myron  B. 
Street,  Clifford  G. 
Wells,  Donald  R. 
Wheeler,  David  E. 
Won.  Jerry  D. 


DENTAL  CORPS 


Anderson,  William  H. 
Athey,  CuUen  L.,  Jr. 
Bate,  William  S. 
Beyersdorf,  Ralph  E.* 
Branyan,  Carl  E.* 
Cannon,  Richard  L. 
Carlson,  Roy  F.* 
Carson,  Robert  E. 
Fox,  Bruce  R. 
Haney,  Patrick  J. 
Hell  man,  Mark  E. 
Hellman,  Larry  F. 
Hesby,  Donald  A. 
Hugglns,  Ronald  W. 
Jucovlcs,  Robert  L. 
Klemme,  Louis  W. 
Llppert,  James  L. 

JTTDGE  ADVOCATE 

Adam,  Warren  H. 
Berkley.  Robert  C. 
Brush.  James  D.  U 
Carroll,  Paul  F. 
Horst,  Carl  H. 
Ise,  William  H. 
KJos,  Wendell  A. 
Pierce,  Charles  D. 


Lynch,  Vincent  M. 
Maddox,  James  A. 
Mason,  Keith  G. 
Mclntire,  William  O. 
Melendez,  Rodrlgo  C. 
Mooney,  John  W. 
Olson,  Robert  J. 
Polrrier.  Maxlme  J. 
Robertello,  Francis  J. 
Rohen,  Robert  M. 
Sorvas,  Peter  G. 
Stratton,  Russell  J. 
Tldwell,  Eddy 
Troutman,  Gary  W. 
Vanbelois,  Harvard  J. 
Walter,  Robert  G.» 

general's  CORPS 

Powell,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Rapp,  Michael  D. 
Riddle.  Ervln  A. 
Roach.  Joseph  A. 
Rote.  Edward  A. 
Sanftner,  Thomas  R. 
Studer.  John  A. 
Watson,  Thomas  C,  Jr 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Blesladny,  Lawrence  L.Johnson,  Paul  W. 


Bolton.  Ronald  R. 
Boyle,  John  A.  Jr.* 
Branscum,  William  E. 
Brown,  Seth  E. 
Chateller,  Paul  R. 
Christian,  Elgin  R. 
Cicero.  Joseph  D.* 
Cuslck,  Richard  A. 
Dllley,  Paul  O.* 
Emma,  Carleton  W.* 
Furry.  Donald  E.* 
Groce.  William  E.* 
Qrothaus,  Roger  H. 
Hatten,  Arthtur  D.,  Jr. 
Heller,  Billy  L. 


Kehoe.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Knight.  John  R. 
McGulre.  James  S. 
Morin,  Richard  A. 
Murrell,  William  R. 
Owens.  Norman  K. 
Palmer,  David  D. 
Parrlsh,  William  C. 
Price.  Hudson  B. 
Rovarlo,  Emlle  E.* 
Skelly,  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Stockman.  Roger  E. 
Thelsen.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Warren.  Phyllis  I. 
Wesolowskl,  Carl  A. 


nttrse  corps 
Bennlng.  Luella  M.        Dyer,  Alice. 
Carroll,  Maria  K.*  Hennlnger,  Judith  E. 

Clancy,  Patricia,  E.        Hudak,  Geraldine  J.* 
Covington,  Norma  A.*  McDonald.  Patricia  K. 


Megonnell,  Joann  H. 
Moyer,  Alice  A.* 
Mudge,  Blanche  S. 
O'Connell,  Anne  L. 
Pack,  Valalne. 


Redo,  Anne  M.  M. 
Reynolds,  Ann  D.* 
Staley,  Patricia  L. 
Teagle,  Beverly  E. 
Wills,  Jacquelyn  S. 


The  following  named  women  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the 
line,  subject  to  qualiflcatlon  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Loser,  Margit  M.  Mearls,  Joanne  R. 

Pane,  Marietta  A.  Wylle,  Elizabeth  G. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  16,  1977,  under  the 
order  of  February  11th: 

Department  of  Justice 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
vice  Robert  H.  Bork,  resigned. 

Barbara  A.  Babcock,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Rex  E. 
Lee,  resigned. 

Benjamin  R.  Civilettl,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  A.?slstant  Attorney  General  vice  Richard 
L.  Thornburgh,  resigning. 

Drew  S.  Days  III,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  Genei-al  vice  J.  Stanley 
Pottinger,   resigning. 

Patricia  M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Michael  M. 
Uhlmann,  resigned. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

James  T.  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  vice  Paul  H.  O'Neill,  resigned. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Douglas  M.  Costle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  vice  Russell  E.  Train,  reslened. 

Barbara  Blum,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  vice  John  R.  Quarles,  Jr. 
In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility commensurate  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  within  the  contemplation  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 

for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 

admiral  in  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject 

to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  corps 

Roger  F.  Mllnes. 

George  E.  Gorsuch. 

Eustine  P.  Ruccl. 

supply  corps 
Shirley  D.  Frost. 
Gerald  J.  Thompson. 

CrVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

William  M.  Zobel. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Julian  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ackerman,  John  W.       Apodaca,  Paul  J. 
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Acosta,  Hector 
Adams,  Donald  E. 
Aklns,  Olen  C. 


Arsta,  Charlie  L. 
Artley,  Fred  C. 
Award,  David  P. 


Alexander,  Robert  T.,  Bailey.  James  P. 


Jr. 
Allen.  Benjamin  E. 
Allen,  Dale  J. 
Alvarez.  Honorio  B. 
Ames,  Lloyd  M. 
Anglehart,  Gary  L. 


Ball,  Gary  E. 
Ballas.  Jim  W. 
Banks,  Paul  E. 
Barber,  R.  D. 
Baron,  Gilbert  H. 
Barrett,  WUUam  J. 


*  Ad  Interim. 


Barrows,  Ray  L. 
Barton,  Hershel  V. 
Bartyzal,  Edward  T. 
Beardln,  Larry  D. 
Beasley,  Roy  W. 
Beck,  Wayne  A. 
Becker,  John  D. 
Beller,  Merle  L. 
Bellinger,  Richard  A. 
Bence,  Ronald  P. 
Bethune,  Gordon  M. 
Bilodeau,  Ronald  L. 
Blackie,  John  A. 
Blackstock,  John  R. 
Blocker,  Gerald  C. 
Bolding,  Larry  L. 
Bollinger,  George  E. 
Bolton.  Dwlght  E. 
Book,  Roy  L. 
Boring,  George  T. 
Boughter,  Chris  E. 
Bowen,  Vernon  R. 
Bowers,  William  E. 
Boyd,  Henry  L. 
Brackett,  Vincent  G. 
Bradley,  Dennis  L. 
Brandon,  Earl  L. 
Braswell,  Wallace  E. 
Brayman,  Thomas  E. 
Brennan,  Thomas  H. 
Brewer,  Clayton  R. 
Brigman,  William  M. 
Brlsby,  Richard  L. 
Brltts,  Haven  J. 
Brooks,  Harold  E. 
Brosh,  Lawrence  D. 
Brouse,  Robert  A. 
Brown,  Harold  M. 
Brown,  John  W. 
Brown.  Joseph  M. 
Brown,  Rex 
BrowTigardt,  Robert  P 
BuUis,  Richard  A. 
Bulmer,  William  R. 
Burgess,  Carl  H. 
Burns,  Daniel  P. 
Burrows,  Hoyt  N. 
Busch,  Danny  G. 
Butters,  Joseph  K. 
Butz,  John  E. 
Cadora,  Vincent  J. 
Caldwell,  Ralph  S. 
Calveard,  Samuel  R. 
Canfield,  Frank  L. 
Canfield,  Merton  A. 
Caretti,  Louis  S. 
Carroll,  Charles  E. 
Catlett,  Howard  L. 
Chalmers,  James  D. 
Chamberlain,  Charles 

E. 
Chapman,  Davey  S. 
Christian,  Jerrv  D. 
Clarke,  Alfred  B. 
Clemens,  Paul  D. 
Coen,  Ronald  L. 
CoUins,  James  E. 
Collins,  Wyndclin  G 
Columb,  Ortha  I. 
Connell,  James  L. 
Converse,  Charles  A. 
Cowan,  Jack  V/. 
Co.\,  Frederick  M. 
Cox.  William  T. 
Cozart,  WUUam  R.,  Jr. 
Cranmer,  John  M. 
Chawford,  Charles  H 
Cronln.  Rich?.rd  B. 
Cudla.  David  T. 
Culberson,  Jerome  J. 
Curry,  Raymond  M. 
Curry,  Ronald  K. 
Dahlman,  Carl  E. 
Dalley,  Leroy 
Daub,  Nevin  E. 
Davenport,  Eugene 
Davis,  Jerrle  W. 
Dean,  Alvln  E. 
Dean,  David  B. 
DeLong,  Richard  C. 
Devrles,  Harold  M. 


DUls,  WUUam  J. 
Dixon,  James  A. 
Dodds,  Robert  L. 
Doehrlng,  Robert  F. 
Donohoe,  James  P. 
Dooley,  John  P. 
Downie,  Donald  A. 
Dragone,  Joseph  A.,  Jr 
Duncan,  Robert  A. 
Dtiryea,  George  W. 
Easterling,  James  T., 

Jr. 
Eberle.  Richard  R. 
Emberton,  James  M. 
Emory,  Charles  B. 
Ersklne,  Robert  S. 
Erven,  Wayne  P. 
Etzel,  John  A. 
Faulk,  James  R. 
Fen  ton,  Don  J. 
Ferdinandsen,  Alan  T. 
Fike,  Delmas  G. 
Fisher,  Glen  A. 
Flamboe,  Edward  E. 
Foltz,  Richard  J.,  Jr. 
Forbes,  Clarence 
Forsmark,  William  T. 
Foster,  Timothy  W. 
Fowler,  Boyd  C. 
Fowler,  John  J. 
Fox,  Jerry  W. 
Frame,  Daniel  A. 
Freeman,  Stanford  L. 
Galen,  Howard  F.,  Jr. 
Gann,  Virgil  E. 
Garrison,  Holland  R. 
Gaut,  Leon  W.,  Jr. 
Gay,  Billy  T. 
Gay  Donald  L. 
Gibbons,  Thomas  G. 
Glbbs,  Ralph  W. 
Gibson,  Bernard  E. 
Giles,  James 
Gilllland,  Larry  D. 
Gillum,  Jerry  L. 
Giusti,  Gerplrt  J. 
Gladding,  Raymond 

G.,  Jr., 
Glynn,  WUUam  G. 
Godwin,  Jackie  E. 
Goins,  Donald  R. 
Goodell,  Edward  C. 
Goodrich,  Boyd  L. 
Gorans,  Larry  D. 
Gossett,  WUUam  D. 
Goyette,  Richard  L. 
Grace,  Robert  M. 
Grampp,  Gordon  D. 
Greene,  John  D. 
Green,  Montie  R. 
Greksouk,  John  G. 
Gschwend,  David  A. 
Gulbrandson,  Charles 

R. 
Gunn,  Terrell  L. 
Kafner,  Kenneth  D. 
Hager,  Luther  H.,  Ill 
Hale,  Nathaniel 
Hale,  Roy  G. 
Hall,  Charlie  H. 
Hall,  Richard  W. 
Hamilton,  Robert  E., 

Jr. 
Hammock,  Charles  R., 

Jr. 
Hanley,  Claude  R. 
Harker,  Ralph  J. 
Harmer,  Donald  W. 
Harold,  Thomas  I. 
Hartfield,  Daniel  T. 
Harvey,  James  L. 
Harwell,  Michael  A. 
Haugen,  Clinton  J. 
Havner,  Jerry  G. 
Hawkins,  Larry 
Headrlck,  James  O. 
Heckel,  Frederick  R. 
Heeger,  George  F. 
Held,  Rene 
Henley,  Ronald  W. 
Hermann,  Albert  J. 


Hernlng,  Robert  E. 
Hicks,  Clayton  T. 
Hicks,  Daniel  E. 
Highlands,  WUUam  H 
HUlman,  CecU  M. 
Hlnton,  Herbert  R. 
Hite,  Ralph  E. 
Hollis,  Lon  E. 
Hornung,  Eugene  H. 
Howard,  Frank  W. 
Howard,  Jimmy  E. 
Hoyt,  William  H. 
Hubbard,  Calvin  E. 
Huffman,  Frank  A. 
Hugglns,  Harold  T. 
Hunston,  Larry  A. 
Hunter,  Thomas  G. 
Hurd,  WlUlam  D. 
Husted,  George  G. 
Huston,  Kenneth  D. 
lannetta,  John  M. 
Ingram,  Walter  S. 
Jackson,  Charles  W. 
Jackson,  James  M. 
Jacobs,  Thomas  E. 
James,  Charles  R. 
James,  Dempsey  D. 
James,  Edwin  C. 
James,  Richard  H. 
James,  Robert  O. 
Jensen,  Charles  L. 
Jewah,  Joseph  H. 
Joel,  Noble  F.,  Jr. 
Johns,  George  K. 
Johnson,  Gary  M. 
Johnson,  James  W. 
Jones,  Isaiah  J. 
Jones,  Stephen  R. 
Jopp,  Rudolf  H. 
Jordan,  Edwin  M. 
Joyner,  Thomas  F. 
Kadleclk,  Ronald  M. 
Kanaskl,  Richard  S. 
Keller,  Burlyn  L. 
Kelley,  Thomas  F. 
Kennedy,  Bruce  H. 
Kenyon,  Robert  J. 
Kern,  Phillip  E. 
Kidd,  James  B. 
Klese,  Manfred  G. 
Kllby,  WUUam  G. 
Kilmer,  Harold  B.,  Jr. 
Klncade,  Jerry  G. 
KleLs,  Louis  P.,  Jr. 
Kohn,  Walter 
Korbelik,  Oakley  A. 
Kostlch,  Michael  E. 
Krueger,  Lloyd  E. 
Krug,  Norman  E. 
Langenohl,  Frederick 

C. 
Lasky,  Ralph  C. 
Latham,  Buford  E. 
Lessard,  Kenneth  A. 
Link,  Spencer  P. 
Little,  David  E. 
Loftis,  Garland  T.,  Sr. 
Loria,  Louis  C. 
Loss,  William  J. 
Love,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Love,  Odell  G. 
Lovett,  Harry  L. 
Lovltt,  Roger  A. 
Lowdermllk,  Richard 

F. 
Lowen,  Kenneth  J. 
Luce,  Robert  E. 
Lucero,  Seferino 
Lueck,  Wallace  R. 
Lynch,  Daniel  S. 
Lyon,  John  D. 
Mallch,  Thomas  C. 
Malloch,  James  E. 
Manges,  Joseph 
Mansmlth,  James  E. 
Marsh,  WUUam  H. 
Marshall,  Raymond  L. 
Marttila,  Elmer  E. 
Massetti,  Ennio 
McAllister,  Robert  A. 
McCarley,  Theodore  K. 


McCoy,  Ernest  V. 
McDonald,  Robert  L. 
McDonald,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
McGowan,  Kenneth  A. 
McKay,  Roy  c. 
McKinney,  Terry  L. 
McWane,  Rodney  R. 
Mead,  WUlie  J. 
Merrill,  Wayne  R. 
Meyers,  Orvllle  L. 
Miller,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Milne,  Marlon  K. 
Minor,  Donald  A. 
Mitchell,  Roger  E. 
Moloney,  Rodger  T. 
Moreau,  James  P. 
Morin,  John  E. 
Morris,  Leon 
Munn,  Kenneth  L. 
Mumer,  WUUam  D. 
Murphy,  William  D., 

Jr. 
Muse,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Mustln,  James  O. 
Nadeau,  James  C. 
Neasham,  Edwin  L. 
Nededog,  Jose  T. 
Nims,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Nolan,  Carl  W. 
Nowicki,  Marvin  E. 
Oakes,  Delbert,  Jr. 
O'Donnell,  Edward 

J.,  Jr. 
Chlemacher, 

Richard  C. 
O'SulUvan,  Patrick  L. 
Othmer,  John  A. 
Othus,  Ross  B. 
Ottesen,  James  J. 
Oxford,  Russell  D. 
Oyler,  John  M. 
Palmer,  Charles  F. 
Parker,  James  A. 
Peach,  Ellis  E. 
Pearl,  John  E.,  Sr. 
Perry,  Eugene  J. 
Peters,  Kerry  A. 
Peterson,  John  E. 
PhUlips,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Rlchardo,  Fortunate 
Pierce,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Plercy,  Kenneth  R. 
Poch,  Henry  W.,  -Jr. 
Porter,  David  P. 
Potter,  David  L. 
Powell,  Ronald  D. 
Powers,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Prestidge,  Ronald  O. 
Prior,  Melville  E.,  Jr. 
Prltchard,  Jimmle  D. 
Proctor,  Robert  E. 
Pruter,  Thomas  J. 
Ratte,  Richard  A. 
Reardon,  Robert  J. 
Redding,  Hugh  K. 
Reed,  Raymond  L. 
Rehill,  Peter  J. 
Rhudy,  Carl  E. 
Riddlebarger, 

Devereaux  P. 
Rlegger,  Robert  R. 
Robertson,  William  R. 
Rodgers.  William  K. 
Royal,  Robert  L. 
Rudden,  Francis  A. 
Rule,  George  G. 
Rundberg,  Edward  E. 
Runyan,  Charles  E. 
Russell,  Perry  B. 
Sauls,  Herbert  M. 
Saunders,  Frankie  N. 
Schad,  Roderick  F. 
Schaefer,  Andrew  C. 
Sch  vvaeble.  Harry  M. 
Scott,  Charles  R. 
Scott,  Donald  G. 
Scott,  Wayne  A. 
Settje,  Larry  A. 
Shaffer.  Clarence  W. 
Shaw,  Richard  D. 


Sherry,  Ronald  E. 
Shirley,  Tommy  F. 
Shriver,  John  M. 
Sldner,  William  H.,  Jr, 
Siegel,  AUen  R. 
Slmoneaux,  Ramon  L 
Simpson,  Neal  1. 
Smith,  Chester  B. 
Smith,  David  L. 
Smith,  Kenton  L. 
Smith,  Robert  M. 
Solak,  Lawrence  E. 
South,  Michael  L. 
Spata,  August 
Spatt,  Pranlc  R. 
Spears,  Buddy  W. 
Spencer,  Richard  A. 
Sronce,  Frank  T. 
Staehr,  James  P. 
Stank oskl,  John  S. 
Stapp,  Alton  E. 
Stepp,  Robert  L. 
Stevens,  Richard  O., 

n 

Stevens,  William  D. 
Stewart,  James  R. 
Stlkeleather,  Thomas 

G. 
Stonecipher, 

WUUam  B. 
Strackbein, 

Edward  M. 
Strxisinski,  John  R. 
Sutton,  Prank  C. 
Sweet,  John  L. 
Talbot,  Ronald  E. 
Tarter,  Arlan  G. 
Taylor,  Henry  H. 
Terry,  Robert  J. 
Thames,  Charles  M. 
Thomas,  Larry  R. 
Thomson,  Francis  S., 

Jr. 
Thyfault,  Marlon  E. 
Tibbetts,  Joel  F. 
Tlmms,  Terry  W. 
Tims,  Charles  E. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2  subject  to  qual- 
ification thereof  as  provided  by  law: 

Gelardl,  Lydla  C. 

Kelsey,  Diane  M. 

Adrian  L.  Hanna  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  In 
the  U.S.  Navy  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  18,  1977,  under  the 
order  of  February  11: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Charles  M.  Walker,  resigned. 
ACTION  AGENCY 

Samuel  Wlnfred  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  vice  Mi- 
chael P.  Balzano,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Joseph  Maxwell  Cleland,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  vice  Rich- 
ard L.  Roudebush,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  foUowlng  named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

OlUi  A.  Lively. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Kenneth  M.  Carr,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


Toomey,  Terrance  A. 
Townsend,  James  L. 
Turnbow,  Grady  W., 
,     Jr. 

Turlff,  David  J. 
.  Valenta,  David  M. 
Vancleave,  Jerry  M. 
Vanicek,  Errol  D. 
Vanness,  Henry  A. 
Vanvleet,  Barry  L. 
Varley,  John  C. 
Vassar,  WUUam  L. 
Vinson,  Bobby  H. 
Wade,  Phillip  M. 
Wall,  John 
Wallace,  Howard  A., 

Jr. 
Wallace,  Robert  E. 
Wathall,  James  E. 
Webber,  Thomas  C. 
Welch,  Robert  W. 
Weller,  Wayne  L. 
Wells,  CecU  E. 
Westhoff,  Dennis  A. 
Whalen,  Regis  E. 
Wharton,  Charles  E. 
Wlckliffe.  Charles  D. 
WUke,  James  G. 
WlUecke,  Waldo  L. 
Wilson,  Herman  T., 

Jr. 
WUson,  WUUam  C. 
Wolklng.  Fred  L. 
Wood,  Ray  B. 
Woodlel,  James  C. 
Worley,  Melvln  E. 
Worwetz,  Harry  J. 
Wreath,  Clarence  P. 
Wright,  Randolph  W. 
Ymzon,  Ramon  A. 
Zabetakls,  Nick 
Zakrajsek,  Henry  J. 
Zell,  Ronald  J. 
Zengen,  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Zimmerman, 

James  H. 
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In  the  Armt 


for  reappoint- 
Regular  Army 
,  with  grade  as 
Disability  Re- 
lay, under  the 
States  Code, 


The  following-named  office 
ment  to  the  active  list  of  thi 
and  Army  of  the  United  State  > 
indicated,  from  the  Temporar 
tired  List,  for  a  period  of  1 
provisions  of  title   10,   Unlteti 
sections  1211,  3442,  and  3447: 
To  be  major  general.  Regular lArmy  and  gen- 
eral. Army  of  the  Unit  d  States 

Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  263-60-46  53 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  Unitep  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Bruce,  Palmer,  Jr.,  263-60-4  358 


WITHDRAWAtS 

Executive      nomination, 
from  the  Senate  on  Febriiary 


•    Dep/Ustment  of  S' 


Lowell  Bruce  Laingen.  of  J 
eign  Service  officer  of  class 
sador  Extraordinary  and 
the  United  States  of  America 
of  Malta,  which  was  sent  to 
January  6,  1977. 

Jack  B.   Olson,   of  Wisconsin 
bassador  Extraordinary  and 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
monwealth  of  the  Bahamas, 
to  the  Senate  on  January  6.  1£ 

Donald  R.  Norland,  of  Iowa, 
ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
ordinary  and  Plenipotentlarj 
States  of  America  to  the 
wana;  to  be  Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
ica  to  the  Kingdom  of  Leso 
Ambassador  Extraordinary 
tlary  of  the  United  States  of 
Kingdom  of  Swaziland, 
the  Senate  on  January  6,  197  f 

Malcolm    Toon,    of    Maryli  .nd 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordiniry 
tentlary  of  the  United  States" 
the    Union    of    Soviet    Socli  ,1 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senatp 
1977. 


ATE 

Minnesota,  a  For- 

to  be  Ambas- 

Plehlpotentiary  of 

to  the  Republic 

the  Senate  on 


Ann  bassador 


aid 


a  5s 


James  M.  V.'ilson,  Jr..  of 
eign  Service  officer  of  class  1 
tor   for   Human   Rights   anc 
Affairs,   which   was   sent   to 
January  6.  1977. 

The  following-named  For 
ficers  for  promotion  from  cl 
of  Career  Minister,  which 
Senate  on  January  6,  1977: 
Harrj-  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  A.  Hurwltch,  of  Illi  lois 
Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kan^i 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  Ni 
Harry  W.  Shlaudeman.  of 
Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermo4t 
Christopher  Van  Hollen.  o 
Department  of  Housinc 
Developmen 


J.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Vlrgir  i 
Insurance     Administrator 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
seiit  to  the  Senate  on  Janual-y 


Consumer  Product  Safft'  ■ 
Thaddeus  A.  Garrett,  Jr 
Commissioner    of    the    Cor 
Safety  Commission  for  a  terr  i 
October  27,   1975.  vice  Rich 
term  expired,  which  was  se4t 
on  January  6,  1977. 

Securities  and   Exchangi 
Patrick  J.  Delaney.  of  Ne  v 
member  of  the  Securities  anc 
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withdrawn 
18,  1977: 


to  be  Am- 
Pienipotentiary 
ca  to  the  Com- 
vliich  was  sent 
77. 

a  Foreign  Serv- 

Extra- 

of  the  United 

Rebublic  of  Bots- 

Ext  raordinary  and 

States  of  Amer- 

ho;   and,  to  be 

Plenlpoten- 

Amerlca  to  the 

whl(Jh  were  sent  to 


a  Foreign 
IJareer  Minister, 
.'  and  Plenlpo- 
of  America  to 
ist  Republics, 
on  January  6, 


R  aryland.  a  For- 

to  be  Coordlna- 

Humanltarlan 

the   Senate   on 


ign  Service  of- 

1  to  the  class 

sent  to  the 


vere 


Jersey. 
[California. 


Virginia. 

AND    URB.\N 


a,  to  be  Federal 
Department     of 

nt,  which  was 

11,  1977. 


1  ae 


Commission 
)f  Ohio,  to  be  a 
sumer    Product 

of  7  years  from 

rd  O.  Simpson, 

to  the  Senate 


Commission 
York,  to  be  a 
Exchange  Com- 


mission for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1981, 
vice  A.  A.  Sommer,  Jr.,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  6,  1977. 

Corporation   for   Public  Broadcasting 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  I^ublic  Broadcasting  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  26,  1982,  which  were  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  10,  1977: 

Charles  H.  Crutchfleld,  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  Robert  S.  Benjamin,  term  expired. 

Leslie  N.  Shaw,  of  California,  vice  Virginia 
Bauer  Duncan,  term  expired. 

Paul  M.  Stevens,  of  Texas,  vice  Jack 
Wrather,  term  expired. 

SEcuRrrtEs   Investor   Protection 
Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Direc- 
tors  of   the   Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  the  terms  indicated,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  11,  1977: 
For  a  term  expiring  December  31, 1977: 

F.  Barton  Harvey,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  vice 
Henry  W.  Meers,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  December  31. 1978: 

J.  W.  Van  Gorkom,  of  Illinois.  (Reappoint- 
ment. ) 

H.  C.  Piper,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  vice  Glenn  E. 
Anderson,  term  expired. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service, 
for  the  terms  indicated,  which  were  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  January  6, 1977: 

For  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1978: 

Julio  E.  Flgueroa.  of  Louisiana,  vice  John 
Phillip  McGovern.  term  expired. 

Francis  X.  Scannell,  of  Michigan,  vice  J. 
Stanley  Marshall,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1979: 

Neva  Martin  Abelson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Susan  N.  Crawford,  term 
expired. 

Charles  Hugglns,  of  Illinois,  vice  Bernlce 
M.  Hetzner,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  August  3,  1980: 
Clara  M.  Ambrus,  of  New  York,  vice  Ethel 
Weinberg,  term  expired. 

John  A.  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  vice  William 
N.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Superior  Coitrt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  terms  of  15  years, 
which  were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January 
10,1977: 

Annice  McBryde  Wagner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Theodore  R.  Newman,  Jr., 
elevated. 

Robert  Alan  Shuker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  Harry  T.  Alexander,  retired. 

Robert  McCance  Scott,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Richard  R.  Atkinson,  retired. 

Edwin  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  George  W.  Draper  II,  deceased. 
U.S.  Metric  Board 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions Indicated,  which  were  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  6,  1977: 

Louis  F.  Polk,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board  for  a  term  of  6  years. 
(New  position.) 

To  be  members  of  the  U.S.  Metric  Board 
for  the  terms  indicated:   (New  positions.) 
For  a  term  of  two  years : 

Harold  M.  Agnew,  of  New  Mexico. 

Sydney  D.  Andrews,  of  Florida. 

Andrew  H.  Kenopensky,  of  New  Jersey. 


Adrian  G.  Weaver,  of  Connecticut. 
Virginia  H.  Knauer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  a  term  of  four  years: 

Valerie  Antoine,  of  California. 

Carl  A.  Beck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  V.  Durham,  Sr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Illinois. 

Harry  E.  Kinney,  of  New  Mexico. 

For  a  term  of  six  years: 
Francis  R.  Dugan,  of  Ohio. 
Frank  Hartman,  of  Michigan. 
James  D.  McKevltt,  of  Colorado. 
Jerry  J.  McReal,  of  Oregon. 
Satenlg  S.  St.  Marie,  of  Connecticut. 
Kenyon  Y.  Taylor,  of  Illinois. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  1977: 

Department  of  Defense 

R.  Jajnes  Woolsey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  David  Robert  Mac- 
donald,  resigned. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  State  Code,  section 
5902: 

Hugh  W.  Hardy. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  lieutenant  command- 
ers of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  commander: 

Robert  E.  Hahn  Walter  R.  Livingstone, 

Lynn  D.  O'Brien  Jr. 

James  E.  Ramthun  Thomas  J.  Wholey 

James  A.  Jamleson  Eugene    B.    Defilippo, 

William  E.  Teepe  Sr. 

Edward  M.  Redman,  AUyn  S.  Norton,  Jr. 

Jr.  Kemey  W.  Bolton 

Donald  C.  W.  Dumlao  Roger  L.  Oberndorf 

John  R.  Qulnn  Nathaniel  P.  Neblett 

Robert  J.  Finan  Garr  W.  Smith 

Eugene  M.  Kelly  Jerome  W.  Hogge,  Jr. 

Gerard  A.  Santerre  Jackson  R.  Iblings 

Patrick  M.  Dibello  Dennis  M.  Verdow 

Charles  H.  Long,  Jr.  SpyTldon  A.  Asplotis 

Paul  K.  Hlnkley  Richard  E.  Wheeler 

George  H.  Peck  III  Andrew  B.  Godfrey 

Gregory  L.  Crane  George  M.  Pettyjohn 

Jerome  J.  Salomone  James  P.  Keating 

Ronald  S.  St.  Jean  William  W.  Boorman, 
Max  J.  Forbes  Jr. 

Gerald  B.  Smith  Frederick  J.  Turner 

Henry  H.  Odom  James  G.  Moore 

Orell  V.  Rowe,  Jr.  Jay  H.  BarkduU 

Edwin  M.  Corbett  Richard  H.  Crawford 

Richard  Gamble  Leonard  A.  Koeth 

David  J.  Remondinl  Richard  L.  Jaeger 

John  E.  Donovan  John  M.  Bohunsky,  Jr 

Jay  H.  Pearson  Ora  F.  Fraze  III 
William  M.  Abernethy  Harold  S.  Goldstein 
Clarence  F.  Smith,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Parrow 

Robert  S.  Abramson  Thomas  G.  Volz 

Daniel  E.  Willianis  Marcus  J.  Wallace,  Jr. 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  February  21. 1977: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Laurence  N.  Woodworth,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfa^/,  February  21,  1977 


The  House  met  at  11:55  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unto  The",  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 
soul. — Psalms  25:  1. 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington 
let  us  offer  our  praypr  this  morning. 

"Almighty  God,  we  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holv  protection,  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government,  and  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one 
another  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of 
the  United  States  at  large. 

"And  finally  that  Thou  wilt  most  gra- 
ciously be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do 
justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to  demean 
ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and 
pacific  temper  of  mind  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  blessed  religion,  and  without  a  hum- 
ble imitation  of  whose  example  in  these 
things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy 
nation.  Grant  our  aupplications,  we 
beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joui-nal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  bv  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  making 
urgent  power  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  South- 
western Power  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


GEORGE      WASHINGTON'S      FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  on  February  7,  1977,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  WALKER  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress as  follows : 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designat- 
ing the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  importan*:  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to 
a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 


voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  ct  the  ssme  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  duti  ul  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
whir  h  silence  in  my  situation  might  im- 
ply, I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  ofnce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you:  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  crit- 
ical posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of 
persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns 
external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer 
renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incom- 
patible with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  pro- 
priety; and  am  persuaded,  whatever  par- 
tiality may  be  retained  for  my  services, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  de- 
termination to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diflB- 
dence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  pecuhar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 


it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  v/ith  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  bene- 
fits have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to 
mislead  amidst  appearances  sometimes 
dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often 
discouraging— in  situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently,  want  of  success  has  coun- 
tenanced the  spirit  of  criticism — the 
constancy  of  your  support  was  the  es- 
sential prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guar- 
antee of  the  plans,  by  which  they  were 
effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this 
idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave, 
as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows 
that  heaven  may  continue  to  you  the 
choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence — that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may 
be  perpetual— that  the  free  constitution, 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained — that  its  adminis- 
tration in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  lib- 
erty, may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful 
a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incon- 
siderable observation,  and  which  appear 
to  me  all  important  to  the  permanency 
of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  dis- 
interested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  mo- 
tive to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget, 
as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indul- 
gent reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a 
former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessarj'  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence; 
the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home: 
your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of 
your  prosperity:  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes 
and  from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction 
of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
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teries  of  internal  and  ext<imal  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  ani  insidiously) 
directed;  it  is  of  infinite  movement,  that 
you  should  properly  estiriate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  union  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happiness; 
that  you  should  cherish  a  dordial,  habit- 
ual, and  immovable  attachment  to  it; 
accustoming  yourselves  tj  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prospeiity;  watching 
for  its  preservation  with  jeiilous  anxiety; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event, 
be  abandoned;  and  Indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  ivery  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  o:  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  togeth  !r  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  1  nducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Cit  zens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  conientrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  Air  erican,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  nati  mal  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  ust  pride  of 
patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discrimi  nations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  hiibits,  and  po- 
litical principles.  You  have  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triump  led  together; 
the  independence  and  liber  y  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  coimi  els,  and  joint 
efforts,  of  common  dangers,  sufferings 
and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  pow- 
erfully they  address  themi  elves  to  your 
sensibility,  are  greatly  oitweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
your  interest. — Here,  evei  y  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guan  ling  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unres  rained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  )f  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturii  g  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  inte  course,  bene- 
fitting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  .  and  its  com- 
merce exp?.nd.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navii  ^ation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contribi  ites.  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  nation  al  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  pi  otection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  whic  i  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse v'ith  the  west,  ilready  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  irn  provement  of 
interior  communications  ay  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  mor(  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commoc  ties  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  ma  nufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  tlie  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  gro  vth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  is  perhaps  i  »f  stiil  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  lecessity  owe 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable 
outlets  for  its  own  produ  -tions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlan  ;ic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  ind  ssoluble  com- 


munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connec- 
tion with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource  proportionabiy  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less  fre- 
quent Interruption  of  their  peace  by  for- 
eign nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  union,  an 
exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars 
between  themselves,  which  so  frequently 
afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied  to- 
gether by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suflB- 
cient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  for- 
eign alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embitter. — 
Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  those  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments, which  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 
hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this 
sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  Uberty, 
and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  en- 
dear to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  ex- 
periment. With  such  powerful  and  ob- 
vious motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts 
of  our  countrj'.  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticability, 
there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust 
the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quar- 
ter, may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may 
disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of 
serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should 
have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discrimina- 
tions,— northern  and  southern — Atlantic 
and  western;  whence  designing  men  may 
endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is 
a  real  difference  of  lojal  interests  and 
views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to 
acquire  influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and 
aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the  jeal- 
ousies and  heart  burnings  which  spring 
from  these  misrepresentations :  they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who 
ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal 
affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western 
country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head:  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiation by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  at  the  event  through- 


out the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof 
how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  imfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have  been 
witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wis- 
dom to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these 
advantages  on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they  are, 
who  would  sever  them  from  their  breth- 
ren and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  in- 
dispensable. No  alliances,  however  strict, 
between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute;  they  must  inevitably  expe- 
rience the  infractions  and  interruptions 
which  all  alliances,  in  all  times,  have  ex- 
perienced. Sensible  of  this  momentous 
truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first 
essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
of  government,  better  calculated  than 
your  former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and 
for  the  eflBcacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government,  the 
offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced 
and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investi- 
gation and  mature  deliberation,  com- 
pletely free  in  its  principles,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  powers,  uniting  security 
with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself 
a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has 
a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your 
support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 
pliance with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its 
measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The 
basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  theii* 
constitutions  of  government. — But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 
tic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly 
obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  v, hatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  of  fatal  tendency. — They  serve 
to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
and  extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the 
place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation 
the  will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
mimity;  and.  according  to  the  alternate 
triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make 
the  public  administration  the  mirror  of 
the  ill  concerted  and  incongruous  proj- 
ects of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of 
consistent  and  wholesome  plans  digested 
by  common  councils,  and  modified  by 
mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
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ning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enable  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reigns  of  government;  destroying  after- 
wards the  very  engines  which  have  lifted 
them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of 
the  system;  and  thus  to  imdermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  coimtry  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  per- 
fect security  of  liberty  is  indispensable. 
Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, with  powers  properly  distributed 
and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to  con- 
fine each  member  of  the  society  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stified,  con- 
trolled, or  repressed:  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissen- 
sion, which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despot- 
ism.—But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result, 
gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to 
seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  individual;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  the  chief  of  some  prevaihng  fac- 
tion, more  able  or  more  fortunate  than 
his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to 
the  purpose  of  his  own  elevation  on  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty. 


Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  suflBcient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community  with 
ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms; 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  forments  occasional 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption, 
which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the 
government  itself  through  the  channels 
of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to 
the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mon- 
archial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party;  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming,  it 
should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  hab- 
its of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should 
inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with 
its  administration,  to  confine  themselves 
v/ithin  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasions  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern: 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it 
be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  tjie 
way  which  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  \isurpa- 
tion;  for  through  this,  in  one  instance, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  gov- 
ernments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  alv,'ays  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 


Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which, 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli^on  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  hap- 
piness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to 
respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with 
private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morahty  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference 
upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proi>ortion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  pubhc  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occa- 
sions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  our- 
selves ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of 
these  maxims  belongs  to  your  represent- 
atives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  constniction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it.  and 
for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  meas- 
ures for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the 
public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dic- 
tate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
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particularly  alarming  to  the  trul:"  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment 
of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  <I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 
But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  in- 
stead of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  tliose 
whom  thDy  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on 
one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under 
an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not 
for  off  when  we  may  defy  material  in- 
jury from  external  annoyance;  when  we 
may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected; when  belligerent  nations,  un- 
der the  impossibility  of  making  acquisi- 
tions upon  us,  will  not  lightly  haz- 
ard the  giving  us  provocation,  when  we 
may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why. 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship.  interest,  humor,  nr 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  appllcablt  to  public 


than  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be 
observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  imwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things:  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them,  conventional  rules 
of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will  per- 
mit, but  temporarj',  and  liable  to  be  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as  ex- 
perience and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate: constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought 
to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  par- 
tial benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that 
they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moder- 
ate the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to 
the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of 
my  own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at 
least,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
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uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter 
or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  po- 
sition. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolfcite  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  expe- 
rience. With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our 
country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  and  to  progress,  with- 
out interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength,  and  consistency  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the 
command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents 
of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I  prom- 
ise myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

United  States,  17th  September,  1796. 


fine  manner  in  which  he  has  just  read 
the  deathless  words  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent. These  words  contains  advice  which 
is  good  for  all  seasons  and  for  all  years. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  best  keeping  of  the 
traditions  of  the  House  and  of  the  Re- 
public that  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House,  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  should  be  designated  each 
year  to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  I  thank  him  for  his  fine  presen- 
tation. 


THE  DEATHLESSNESS  OF  WASHING- 
TON'S  FAREWELL   ADDRESS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  on  the 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS—AN EXPRESSION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  IDEAL  THAT  HUMAN 
PROGRESS  CAN  BEST  BE 
ACHIEVED  THROUGH  INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  great 
speech  and  what  a  tremendous  lesson  in 
the  role  of  government  in  our  lives.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  in  complimenting 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  ,  for  his  able  reading 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  It  was 
certainly  inspiring  to  me,  and  my  guests, 
today,  from  Orchard  Park  Middle  School, 
to  hear  once  again  about  the  principles, 
ideals,  and  values  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded.  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Washington  recognized  that 
the  most  revolutionary  idea  in  history  is 
the  American  ideal  that  human  progress 
can  best  be  attained  through  individual 
freedom.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  revolu- 
tionary idea  in  history,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  ever  really  worked.  No  gov- 
ernment in  history  has  ever  managed  to 
do  as  much  for  individuals  as  individual 
people  have  been  able  to  accomplish  for 
themselves  when  left  free  of  government 
oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  message  is  as 
important  today,  in  1977,  as  it  was  when 
George  Washington  sent  his  farewell 
message  to  the  Congress  in  1796. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farewell  words  of 
George  Washington  remind  us  not  only 
of  our  freedoms  which  we  take  too  much 
for  granted,  but  of  our  responsibilities  as 
well.  One  of  our  most  important  respon- 
sibilities is  to  keep  government  in  check, 
spend  taxpayers'  dollars  wisely,  and  leave 
as  much  of  the  people's  earnings  in  their 
own  hands  as  possible  so  as  to  maximize 
not  only  individual  freedom  but  economic 
prosperity  as  well. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  cele- 
brate George  Washington's  memory  than 
to  reduce  the  tax  burden  now  on  the 
backs  of  American  people  thereby  stimu- 
lating our  economy  and  preserving  free- 
dom. 


TANKER  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

( Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
unfortunate  rash  of  tanker  accidents  has 


heightened  congressional  and  public  in- 
terest in  meaningful  tanker  safety  legis- 
lation; it  has  also  widened  congressional 
and  public  recognition  of  the  inadequate 
safeguards  that  presently  exist. 

Today,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  situation.  In  doing 
so,  we  are  building  on  the  very  firm 
foundation  established  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
other  body.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
work  in  the  other  body  when  the  chair- 
man initiated  action  on  what  eventually 
became  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  of  1972.  This  legislation  empowers 
the  Coast  Guard  to  take  effective  action 
in  protecting  the  marine  environment. 
But  in  the  5  years  since  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
proven  to  be  less  than  vigilant  in  its 
regulatory  role.  As  a  result,  we  are  in- 
troducing the  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977 
today. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  a  number 
of  important  provisions.  It  creates  a  200- 
mile  maritime  safety  zone  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protecting  the  marine  environ- 
ment from  the  pollution  of  harzardous 
cargos  carried  in  bulk;  it  establishes  a 
comprehensive  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment program  within  that  maritime 
safety  zone;  it  establishes  design,  con- 
struction, equipment,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, and  manning  standards  to  pro- 
mote tanker  safety;  it  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  effectively  prohibit  substandard 
vessels  from  operating  within  the  mari- 
time zone,  and  it  provides  for  a  system  of 
improved  vessel  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment. In  essence,  this  bill  sets  unilateral 
standards  which  we  expect  ourselves  and 
others  to  follow.  In  the  past,  we  have  re- 
lied on  international  standards  agreed 
upon  at  IMCO — the  International 
Marine  Consultative  Organization.  While 
progress  has  taken  place  on  this  front, 
such  progress  has  been  painfully  slow 
and  incomplete. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  already 
taken  steps  to  unilaterally  raise  these 
standards;  as  long  as  our  unilateral  ac- 
tions impose  reasonable  burdens  on  in- 
coming tankships,  I  believe  we,  too, 
should  do  so.  Fair-minded  observers  may 
differ  on  what  constitutes  reasonable 
burdens,  given  the  clear  and  present 
danger  that  exists  to  the  marine  and 
coastal  environment  as  a  result  of  oil 
pollution.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
note  in  this  regard  that  our  legislation 
imposes  no  requirement  for  double  bot- 
toms on  either  new  or  existing  oil 
tankers.  I  think  this  demonstrates  the 
cosponsors'  resolve  to  put  together  a  rea- 
sonable, and  yet  affordable  reform  pack- 
age. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  double  bottoms 
may  not  be  necessary  is  that  this  legis- 
lation establishes  a  nationwide  vessel 
traffic  control  system :  Every  port,  harbor, 
or  inland  waterway  through  which  passes 
an  average  of  100,000  barrels  per  day  of 
hazardous  cargo  in  bulk  must  have  a  VTS 
established. 

At  least  11  such  areas  are  covered  by 
this  provision:  New  York  Harbor,  the 
Delaware  River  Ports,  Portland.  Maine, 
Boston/Fall  River,  Long  Beach,  Galves- 
ton.   Rhode    Island/Connecticut    Ports, 
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Los   Angeles,   Norfolk/ 
Houston,    and    Baltimor ; 
Guard  has  already 
grams  in  San  Francisco 
and    Houston/Galveston, 
and  Valdez,  Alaska  will 
place  by  the  end  of  1977, 
VTS  will  be  working  to 
Harbor.  Thus  this 
pose  a  significant  burden 
Guard,  but  one,  as  Is 
that  will  not  result  in 
outlays. 

The  VTS  systems  required 
must  include  computerize!  i 
data  retrieval  systems, 
system    works :     An 
spotted  on  shore -based  ra^ar 
other  means  of  surveilla 
Traffic  System  Command 
the  ship's  course  and  spee( 
to  determine  if  any 
sion  problems  are  imminent 
computer   performs   a 
delves  into  its  data  bank 
formation  on  the  i 
safety    record    and 
Guard  personnel  may  ther 
questions  concerning  the 
status.  If  the  Coast  Guard 
cause  to  presume  that  the 
poses  serious  potential 
marine  environment,  the 
empowered  by  this  legislatit)n 
number  of  actions 
the  vessel,  requiring  tug 
stricting  passage.  If  the 
mined  to  be  a  serious  threak 
line  and  marine  environment 
Guard  can  order  the  ship 
of  U.S.  waters,  unless  such 
endanger  the  life  of  the  cr^w 
an  even  greater  hazard  to 
vironment. 

In  directing  the  Secretar: 
tation  to  enforce  this  klnc 
tem,  we  will  in  effect  be 
Canadian  VTS  system 
ver.  Some  U.S.  VTS  system^ 
puters  for  vessel  tracking 
them  utilize  the  data 
nent.  In  our  view,  it  is 
tant  to  impose  a  computer 
data  retrieval  requiremen 
particularly  in  view  of  its 
Canadian  VTS  system,  c 
radars,  will  cost  on  the 
lion.  Of  this,  the  computer 
only  $100,000-$150,000;  m^st 
pense  comes  from  compute: 
sum,  a  nationwide  VTS 
to  be  the  way  to  provide 
with  a  cost-effective  means 
against  tanker  accidents. 
Other  provisions  of  this 
bill  deserve  my  colleagues 
think  it  is  significant,  for 
the  proposed  legislation 
minimum  standards  for  al 
coming  into  U.S.  ports.  In 
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tons.  These  retrofits  must  be  made  within 
2  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  great  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  proposed  legislation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  public  Is  waiting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  tough  standards  for  tanker 
safety — but  standards  that  will  not  wind 
up  costing  the  consumer  an  arm  and  a 
leg.  The  proposed  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced today  serves  this  purpose. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RALPH 
BEERMANN 

(Mr.  THONE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  inform  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  their 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Beermann,  was  killed  last  Thursday  in  a 
plane  crash. 

Representative  Beermann  served  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  the  88th,  from 
1961  through  1964.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
worked  vigorously  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  family  farmer. 
Throughout  his  service  in  Congress,  he 
was  a  relentless  foe  against  big  govern- 
ment. 

A  native  of  Dakota  Coimty,  Nebr., 
Ralph  Beermann  attended  Morningside 
College  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  After  much- 
decorated  service  in  World  War  II,  Ralph 
built  at  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  a  very  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  processing  and  cattle 
feeding  operation  with  his  brothers. 
Ralph  served  as  national  president  of  the 
alfalfa  dehydrators  association. 

Ralph  Beermann  throughout  his  life 
maintained  a  keen  interest  in  good  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
serving  his  second  consecutive  term  as  a 
director  of  the  Nebraska  Public  Power 
District.  He  was  returning  from  testify- 
ing before  the  Nebraska  Legislature 
Thursday  when  he  crashed  in  his  private 
plane. 

Ralph  Beerman's  wonderful  wife, 
Marjorie,  was  a  full  partner  with  him 
in  all  his  activities  of  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  government.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  offering  her  sjmi- 
pathy  and  encouragement  to  continue 
her  efforts  to  better  her  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Honorable  Ralph  Beermann. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNING  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  LTSflTED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-81) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fisherj-  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  16,  1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congi-ess  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  as  required  by  the  legis- 
lation are  not  available  before  March  1, 
1977,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Congress  consider  amendment  of  the 
"Fishery  Conservation  Zone  Transition 
Act"  in  order  to  incorporate  this  Agree- 
ment within  its  overall  provisions. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 


GOVERNING  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  —  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
95-80) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  transmit 
herewith  a  governing  international  fish- 
ery agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Economic  Community, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  15, 
1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1,  1977, 1 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  amendment  of  the  "Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act"  in 
order  to  incorporate  this  Agreement 
within  its  overall  provisions. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 


GOVERNING  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  KOREA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
95-78) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
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from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea,  signed 
at  Washington  on  January  4,  1977. 

This  agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  In 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1,  1977, 1 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  issuance  of  a  joint  resolution 
in  order  to  bring  this  agreement  into 
force  by  that  date. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  February  21, 1977. 


GOVERNING  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-79) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
<P.L.  94-265;  16  U.S.C.  1801),  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  governing  international 
fishei-y  agreement  for  1977  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  10,  1977. 

This  Agreement  is  significant  because 
it  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  negotiated  in 
accordance  with  that  legislation.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  Agreement  at  an  early 
date.  Since  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  as  required  by  the  legislation 
are  not  available  before  March  1,  1977, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  amendment  of  the  "Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act"  in 
order  to  incorporate  this  Agreement 
within  its  overall  provisions. 

Also  transmitted  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  is  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  1978-1982 
initialled  at  Washington  on  February 
10,  1977.  This  Agreement  will  be  resub- 
mitted for  favorable  consideration  fol- 
lowing its  signature  by  the  United  States 
and  Japan  later  this  year. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 


LET'S  REDUCE  THE  TAX  RATES  IN 
ORDER  TO  FIGHT  BOTH  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND  INFLATION 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest 
priority  of  the  third  concurrent  budget 
resolution  this  week  must  be  amend- 
ment to  reduce  tax  rates  across  the  board 
on  all  incomes  in  order  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  create  jobs. 

These  reductions  should  not  be  tempo- 
rary one-shot  rebates  but  rather  of  a 
permanent  nature  that  will  sissure  more 
jobs  and  greater  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Reducing  tax  rates  would  be  the  most 
immediate  and  effective  boost  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  all  the  options  open 
to  us.  It  would  stimulate  output,  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment,  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  the  creation  of 
more  jobs  at  higher  real  wages.  In  short, 
reduced  rates  will  combat  both  infiation 
and  unemployment. 

The  choice  before  us  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone's  not  being 
able  to  see  it.  There  are  two  ways  to  try 
to  gain  additional  tax  revenues:  Higher 
tax  rates  with  less  economic  activity,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lower  tax  rates  with 
greater  economic  activity  on  the  other. 
Obviously  stimulating  greater  economic 
activity  will  increase  tax  revenues. 

Deficits  created  by  excessive  spending, 
and  rebate-type  tax  cuts  inevitably 
lead  to  some  form  of  tax  increase,  either 
through  the  tax  of  inflation  or  higher 
taxes  to  pay  interest  on  the  expanding 
public  debt.  This  deficit  spending  adds 
nothing  to  the  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
housing,  or  other  goods,  and  does  noth- 
ing to  help  lower  prices.  It  reduces  the 
reward  to  labor  and  investment,  shrinks 
the  productive  private  sector,  and  leads 
to  recession  and  layoffs. 

Soimd  tax  policy  however  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  its  effects 
on  the  Incentives  of  people  to  work  and 
produce,  to  save  and  invest,  to  build 
and  employ.  When  tax  rates  go  up  and 
investment  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  private  sector  go  down,  it  Is 
not  the  rich  who  have  been  soaked,  but 
the  unfortimate  workers  who  either  be- 
come unemployed  or  must  work  with  less 
productive  tools  and  machinery.  In  other 
words,  the  real  way  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  middle-income  people  of  America  is 
to  create  incentives  once  again  for  invest- 
ment, saving,  work,  and  production. 

Attempts  to  benefit  the  less  fortimate 
and  fight  poverty  by  trying  to  distribute 
income  through  the  high  tax  rates  ulti- 
mately are  counterproductive.  The  only 
real  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vestment per  capita  by  reducing  the  tax 
barriers  to  investment  and  employment. 


PROF.  PAUL  Mccracken  calls  for 

PERMANENT  TAX  CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Paul 
McCracken  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan is  one  of  America's  most  respected 
economists.  Recently  he  gave  a  speech 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  in 
which  he  analyzed  the  present  economic 
situation  and  the  President's  program  for 
dealing  with  it.  I  believe  that  Profes- 
sor McCracken's  views  on  this  subject 
are  extremely  important  because  the 
Congress  will  begin  consideration  to- 
morrow of  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
which  contains  President  Carter's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  program. 

It  is  Professor  McCracken's  view  that 
President  Carter's  program  is  essentially 
a  "Rube  Goldberg  contrivance."  He 
argues  instead  that  permanent  tax  cuts 
would  do  far  more  to  help  the  economy, 
both  immediately  and  in  the  long  run. 
As  he  put  it: 

The  higher  level  of  economic  activity  pro- 
duced by  tax  reduction  Is  a  far  more  effective 
Job  creation  program  than  public  spending. 
It  Is  more  effective  because  It  is  faster  and 
because  the  employment  opportunities  are 
less  apt  to  be  dead-end  jobs.  We  tried  tax 
reduction  In  1954  and  It  worked.  We  tried 
It  In  1964  and  it  worked.  We  tried  It  In 
1975,  and  the  fact  that  4.2  million  more  peo- 
ple are  now  employed  (88  percent  of  them  In 
the  private  sector)  strongly  suggests  that 
It  worked  once  again.  Because  history  Is  so 
clear  about  this,  one  has  to  suspect  that 
those  who  stubbornly  try  to  maintain  this 
distinction  between  tax  reduction  and  Job 
creation  have  as  their  major  objective  sim- 
ply a  further  expansion  of  political  empires 
where  both  the  newly  created  bureaucracy 
and  the  holders  of  public  service  Jobs  will  be 
more  explicitly  beholden  to  government. 

I  believe  that  this  analysis  is  absolutely 
correct.  Many  of  those  who  so  strongly 
support  expansion  of  public  service  jobs 
know  very  well  that  tax  cuts  would  do 
a  better  job  of  relieving  unemployment. 
But  they  support  public  service  programs 
nevertheless,  essentially  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  the  Government's  hold  on  our 
pocketbooks  since  they  are  afraid  they 
may  not  get  it  back  in  order  to  pay  for 
new  programs  later;  and  second,  because 
they  want  people  to  be  consciously  be- 
holden to  Government  for  relieving  the 
current  economic  stagnation.  This  is 
quite  clear  from  statements  by  promi- 
nent Democratic  economists.  When  asked 
why  we  should  not  cut  taxes  again  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  one 
answered  that  it  was  purely  a  value 
judgment  and  that  he  simply  preferred 
to  keep  the  Government's  taxing  power 
intact  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  such 
things  as  national  health  insurance  later 
on.  Charles  Schultze  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  said  much  the 
same  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  not  only  an 
important  economic  reason  for  cutting 
taxes  now — in  order  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment and  job  creation  in  the  private  sec- 
tor— but  a  moral  reason  as  well.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  taxed,  we  are  denied 
a  certain  amount  of  our  liberty.  Ob- 
viously, if  100  percent  of  our  income  were 
taxed,  we  would  be  nothing  more  than 
slaves.  Therefore,  it  is  also  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  liberty 
to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  in 
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America.     Professor 
makes  this  important 
that  my  colleagues  will 
in  the  context  of 
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which  progress  is  a 
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(By  Paul  W. 
"What  Makes  America?" 
This    question,    with 
Economist  began  Its  lead 
uary  15  Issue,  would  have 
these  remarks  today  If  the 
performed  out  of  character 
journal   on  time.   It   Is,  we 
agree,  a  profoundly  Olympla  n 
It  even  sounds  a  bit  like 
questions  which,  after  last  y 
retrospection,  we  would  Jus 
once  again  to  explore.   Yei 
amiss  for  us  to  remind 
things  here  because,  as 
Hugo  to  Keynes  have  r 
influence  the  real  world  of 
clslons. 

I 
In  a  quite  unusual  way 
government,  now  In  Its  thlrc 
siblUty  for  the  country's 
a  great  divide  as  Its 
policy  begins  to  take  shape 
In  Us  grtisp  the  possibility  of 
forces  and  processes  In  th( 
demonstrated  capability  for 
levels  of  living  and  diffusing 
progress  widely  to  all  people 
egy  that  in  a  brief  span  of 
nation  from  an  empty  lan< 
most     productive     economy 
through  a  succession  of  stei 
could  have  powerful  interes; 
and  a  certain  plausibility, 
ment  can  take  us  along  a 
to   an   arthritic   economy, 
pectatlons   of    people    about 
well-being,  and  diminished 
Individual  self-fulflUment- 
part  of  the  Individual.  In 
statistic  In  the  faceless  mass 
rectlon  we  finally  move  wll 
not  only  by  the  preferences 
ernment  but  also  by  the 
debate  outside.  That  Is,  of 
raison   d'etre  of  this 
rhere  Is  some  reason  for  op 
cause  the  President  has  glve^ 
that  his  leadership  will  be 
direction.  If  so,  he  may  rea 
being  a  good,  and  possibly  ev^n 
lean  president. 

The  new  government  s 
In   an   environment   that 
auguries.  For  one  thing  It 
omy  which  after  a  pause  Is 
upward  (though  January 
show  some  severe  frostbite) 
rospect  it  seems  clear  that 
the  economy  was  emerging 
air  pocket — with.  It  no  aou 
of  you,  the  Pates  decreeing 
expansion  be  carefully  time  I 
visible  until  after  Novembe 
during  the  fourth  quarter, 
on  a  sea,sonally  adjusted 
26  percent  per  year,  and 
figure  for  civilian  employ 
cent — substantially  above  th 
year  basic  rate  of  growth  of 

Note.  Presented  to  the 
Detroit.  February  7,  1977. 
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Monthly  increases  in  employment  and  retail 
sales,  1976    (seasonally  adjusted) 


Period 


Civilian 
employment ' 


Retail 
sales - 


January-June   Av 351  $375 

July 407  -229 

August 74  889 

September —162  —543 

October —46  569 

November   357  991 

December   222  1,690 

>  In  thousands. 
'In  millions. 

Source:  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce. 

Moreover,  the  economy  is  in  a  better  state 
of  fundamental  balance  than  we  have  seen 
for  at  least  six  years,  and  this  offers  the  op- 
portunity for  a  more  orderly  and  sustained 
expansion.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  one  of  the 
unstable  forces  during  recent  years  has  been 
the  large  gyrations  In  business  Inventories. 
The  violent  shift  from  Inventory  accumula- 
tion in  the  third  quarter  of  1974  to  sharp 
liquidation  in  the  first  quarter  of  1975  ac- 
counted for  half  of  the  decline  In  output 
during  that  sharp  recession.  And  the  50  per- 
cent decline  in  the  rate  of  Inventory  accumu- 
lation was  a  major  factor  in  the  economy's 
sluggishness  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
year. 

Inventories  are  now  coming  Into  a  more 
balanced  relationship  with  sales.  Purchasing 
executives  report  that  targets  for  Inventory 
reductions  have  now  been  substantially 
achieved.  And  the  actual  decline  In  the  ratio 
of  nonfarm  inventories  to  sales  since  early 
1975  has  been  substantially  greater  than 
during  comparable  periods  after  1971  or  1961. 
Overly  heavy  inventories  generally  are  no 
longer  looming  like  an  ominous  cloud  on  the 
horizon  of  the  economic  outlook. 

Moreover,  the  basic  financial  position  and 
structure  of  businesses  have  been  fundamen  • 
tally  strengthened.  The  earlier  years  of  this 
decade  gave  us  a  painful  lesson  in  the  fi- 
nancial distortions  that  Inflation  will  Impose. 
As  higher  expected  rates  of  inflation  were 
added  to  Interest  rates  already  rising  from 
normal  market  pressures,  the  resulting  lower 
capitalization  ratios  disorganized  the  equity 
markets.  The  net  amount  of  new  equity 
money  raised  declined  30  percent  from  1972 
to  1973,  with  another  53  percent  decline  the 
following  year. 

The  burden  of  financing  then  shifted  to 
the  bond  market.  The  congestion  thereby 
produced  in  the  bond  markets  inevitably 
threw  financing  requirements  into  short- 
term  borrowing.  This  produced  a  doubly 
dangerous  situation.  Businesses  were,  in  ef- 
fect financing  brick  and  mortar  with  com- 
mercial paper  and  bank  borrowing.  And  com- 
mercial banks  found  themselves  with  a 
weakening  capital  structure  as  their  borrow- 
ings and  deposit  liabilities  were  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  their  own  capital  funds. 
It  is  not  being  overly  dramatic  to  suggest 
that  we  had  here  the  raw  material  for  a  ma- 
jor financial  collapse,  a  situation  which  was 
handled  with  considerable  skill  both  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Financial  structures  now  have  been  sub- 
stantially strengthened.  During  the  last 
three  years  businesses  have  raised  more  than 
$100  billion  of  long-term  money  (including 
the  equity  market),  and  during  the  last  two 
years  short-term  borrowing  has  actually  de- 
clined oy  about  $6  billion.  Businesses  are  now 
In  a  fundamentally  stronger  position  to  fi- 
nance a  sustained  and  balanced  expansion 
than  at  any  time  since  mid- 1971.  And  it  can 
be  assumed  that  corporate  financial  officers, 


after  observing  how  three  years  ago  some 
in  their  fraternity  were  doing  a  toe  dance  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  will  have  little  Inclina- 
tion to  take  on  the  risks  of  financing  longer- 
term  projects  with  short-term  borrowing. 

Finally,  that  more  stable  price  level  which 
is  so  essential  for  more  orderly  planning  is 
now  within  our  grasp,  and  It  will  be  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  this  century  if  we  let  this 
opportunity  slip  away  from  us.  The  peak  rate 
of  infiatlon  was  actually  reached  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1974  when  our  price  level  was  ris- 
ing at  the  rate  of   13-14  percent  per  year. 

Annual  rate  of  increase  in  price  indexes  {sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rates) 
I  In  percent] 
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CPI-Non- 

ONP 

Year-Qtr. 

CPI 

Food  Com. 

Prices 

1974-3    

-.   13.4 

14.6 

12.4 

-4 

—   10.7 

9.4 

12.4 

1975-4    

—     7.3 

4.3 

7.1 

1976-1    

--     2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

-2 

--     6.  1 

5.7 

5.2 

-3    

..     5.8 

6.6 

4.4 

-4    

-.     3.2 

5.3 

6.2 

Source : 
Labor. 


Basic   data   from   Department  of 


While  different  indexes  give  somewhat  dif- 
ferent results,  we  closed  out  1976  with  the 
price  level  rising  at  about  a  5  percent  rate. 
That  would  still  cut  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  by  50  percent  in  14  years,  but  14 
years  Is  considerably  better  than  for  money 
to  lose  half  its  real  value  in  5V2  years,  which 
was  the  rate  prevailing  In  the  June-Septem- 
ber period  of  1974.  It  Ts  not  being  wildly  op- 
timistic to  suggest  that  an  era  may  be  emerg- 
ing during  which  fears  about  the  future 
purchasing  power  of  money  can  be  less  dom- 
inant in  the  planning  of  families  and  busi- 
nesses. 

n 

Whether  this  hope  is  finally  realized  will 
depend  on  the  policies  that  one  pursues. 
What  can  be  said  about  what  they  should  be? 

The  basic  requirement  Is  that  our  policies 
encourage  a  persisting  and  steady  expansion, 
but  that  we  resist  the  temptation  to  try  for 
dramatic  near-term  gains.  A  clear  lesson  of 
history  is  that  even  an  economy  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment  will  generate  Infla- 
tion if  it  is  pushed  hard.  The  8.7  percent  rise 
in  consumer  prices  during  1973,  even  though 
the  unemployment  rate  had  declined  only 
one  percentage  point  below  its  high  in  the 
1970  recession,  serves  as  a  reminder  of  this — 
or  the  sharp  jump  In  prices  from  1963  to 
1973  In  the  face  of  an  unemployment  rate 
of  17  percent! 

Clearly  monetary  policy,  as  calibrated  by 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  money  stock, 
should  not  be  made  more  expansive.  The 
ratio  derived  by  dividing  GNP  into  the 
broadly  defined  money  stock  (M.)  two  quar- 
ters earlier,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  mone- 
tary changes  to  affect  the  economy,  has  been 
fairly  stable  historically.  During  the  last 
decade  this  ratio  has  averaged  40.4  percent, 
and  if  we  allow  a  half  a  percentage  point  on 
either  side  of  this  average,  we  would  bracket 
80  percent  of  the  individual  quarters.  (The 
fourth  quarter  1976  ratio  was  39.7  percent.) 
This  suggests  that  the  path  along  which  the 
money  stock  moves  tends  to  be  the  path  that 
the  economy  will  tend  to  follow  along  later. 
The  broadly-defined  money  stock  has  been 
rising  at  a  12-13  percent  annual  rate,  and  a 
12-13  percent  per  year  rate  of  expansion  for 
the  economy  (which  Is  the  basic  trail  mone- 
tary policy  is  blazing)  Is  at  the  outer  limit 
of  what  is  possible  without  unacceptably 
high  risks  of  setting  off  a  new  infiatlon. 

The  President  is  on  sound  ground  in  his 
Judgment  that  there  is  also  a  need  for  some 


fiscal  actions.  While  the  economy  Is  again 
rising,  and  monetary  policy  Is  adequately 
expansive,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  place 
the  whole  burden  for  the  course  of  the  econ- 
omy on  one  Instrument  of  policy.  What  this 
fiscal  package  should  be  obviously  depends 
on  what  the  economy  needs.  Even  a  cursory 
analysis  is  sufficient  to  point  us  in  the  right 
direction  here  if  we  will  simply  look  at  the 
evidence.  Clearly,  we  have  a  particular  prob- 
lem because  of  a  deficiency  of  investment. 
Since  the  low  point  of  the  recession  in  early 
1975,  nonresidential  fixed  Investment  In  real 
terms  should  on  the  basis  of  historical  ex- 
perience have  increased  about  12  percent; 
the  actual  rise  has  been  2.7  percent.  The  still 
relatively  low  operating  rates  are  part  of  the 
problem.  Yet  consumers  in  1976  were  already 
spending  93.2  percent  of  their  after-tax  in- 
comes, Just  about  In  line  with  the  historical 
average  of  93.1  percent.  How  do  we  escape 
from  this  circle  of  Inadequate  Investment 
because  operating  rates  are  low  because  con- 
sumers are  not  buying  enough  because  the 
economy's  operating  rate  does  not  generate 
more  Income  because.  .  .  . 

The  answer  is  clearly  a  permanent  tax  re- 
duction that  will  lift  the  after-tax  incomes 
of  consumers.  While  there  Is  no  magic 
"right"  magnitude,  the  tax  reduction  should 
produce  a  significant  rise  In  take-home  pay, 
and  something  like  a  1  percent  increase 
would  commend  Itself  as  reasonable.  In  an 
economy  already  generating  after-tax  con- 
sumer Incomes  at  the  rate  of  $1200  billion 
per  year,  that  would  be  $12  billion. 

A  vigorous  Investment  revival  requires  not 
only  the  demand  for  output  from  increased 
capacity  but  also  the  means  for  sound  fi- 
nancing. The  sharply  increased  percentage 
of  corporate  profits  paid  in  taxes  must  there- 
fore also  be  reduced.  The  problem  arises 
from  Infiatlon  Itself  as  book  depreciation 
has  fallen  far  behind  the  current  economic 
value  of  capital  expiring  during  the  account- 
ing period,  and  the  resulting  understate- 
ment of  costs  has  produced  an  overstate- 
ment of  profits  and  therefore  profit  taxes. 
The  magnitudes  are  large.  Profits  taxes  in 
1976  were  about  54  percent  of  profits  thus 
more  accurately  measured,  compared  with 
41  percent  In  1966.  And  real  retained  earn- 
ings of  corporations  in  1976  were  as  a  result 
60  percent  below  those  of  1966  (compared 
with  a  40  percent  rise  in  real  compensation 
of  employees) . 

The  time  has  come  to  face  this  problem 
head-on.  We  should  define  corporate  profits 
properly  and  then  decide  what  proportion  of 
these  profits  should  go  to  the  Treasury.  A 
good  beginning  would  be  to  keep  actual  rates 
where  they  now  are  but  to  account  more 
fully  for  current  costs,  which  apparently 
would  reduce  taxes  on  corporate  profits  by 
roughly  $6  billion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  issue  can  be 
examined  with  the  candor  it  deserves  and 
without  any  demagoguery  about  "taxes  on 
people  vs.  taxes  on  businesses."  Only  people 
pay  taxes.  The  people  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  here  are  certainly  not  the  already  af- 
fluent, who  will  live  well  enough  In  any  case, 
but  people  generally  who  aspire  to  those 
higher  levels  of  real  income  which  only  more 
vigorous  capital  formation  can  validate,  and 
those  now  unemployed  who  would  greatly 
benefit  if  there  were  even  now  more  new 
plants  coming  on  stream  and  opening  up  new 
job  opportunities. 

Such  an  $18  billion  program  would  not  be 
out-sized  by  historical  standards.  It  would 
be  equal  to  just  over  1  percent  of  GNP,  com- 
pared with  a  1.3  percent  figure  for  the  1975 
and  1954  tax  cuts  or  2  percent  for  the  tax  cut 
of  1964. 

The  President's  fiscal  proposals  are  not 
subject  to  criticism  because  of  their  size  since 
in  any  case  the  second  year's  installment 
could  be  de-activated,  but  the  pattern  of 
the  proposals  does  deserve  criticism.  It  is  too 


cluttered,  too  much  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  con- 
trivance. Allowing  businesses  to  offset  a  per- 
centage of  their  payroll  taxes  against  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  is  arithmetically  in  the 
right  direction,  but  It  refiects  excessive  in- 
direction and  additional  complexity.  The  tax 
rebate  is  understandably  being  greeted  by 
people  with  decidedly  more  restrained  enthu- 
siasm than  by  politicians.  The  proposal  is,  in 
fact,  another  indication  of  why  government 
has  its  problems  of  credibility-  The  tax  re- 
bate is  offered  as  a  seemingly  major  benefit, 
but  people  rightly  see  a  massive  difference 
between  a  rebate  and  a  permanent  tax  reduc- 
tion that  would  permit  them  to  adjust  their 
longer-run  spending  commitments.  It  is  a 
tax  reduction  this  year  to  be  followed  by  a  tax 
increase  next  year. 

A  particularly  disappointing  characteristic 
of  the  current  debate  has  been  the  attempts 
to  draw  distinctions  between  "Job  creation" 
vs.  tax  reduction.  The  higher  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity  produced  by  tax  reduction  is 
a  far  more  effective  Job  creation  program 
than  public  spending.  It  is  more  effective 
because  it  is  faster  and  because  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  less  apt  to  be  dead- 
end jobs.  We  tried  tax  reduction  in  1954  and 
it  worked.  We  tried  It  In  1964  and  it  worked. 
We  tried  It  In  1975,  and  the  fact  that  4.2 
million  more  people  are  now  employed  (88 
percent  of  them  in  the  private  sector) 
strongly  suggests  that  it  worked  once  again. 
Because  the  evidence  of  history  is  so  clear 
about  this,  one  has  to  suspect  that  those 
who  stubbornly  try  to  maintain  this  distinc- 
tion between  tax  reduction  and  Job  creation 
have  as  their  major  objective  simply  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  political  empires  where 
both  the  newly  created  bureaucracy  and  the 
holders  of  public  service  Jobs  will  be  more 
explicitly  beholden  to  government. 

One  other  quick  point  here.  The  President 
is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  that  this 
expansion  can  be  managed  effectively  only 
with  close  coordination  among  the  three 
economies  that  have  some  room  for  ma- 
neuver— namely,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  manage  our  own 
affairs  intelligently  unless  we  take  into  ac- 
count what  others  are  doing,  but  the  days 
are  also  gone  when  other  governments  could 
ride  passively  up  an  export-led  boom  with 
the  U.S.  assuming  the  full  burden  of  the 
Initiative. 

With  something  like  this  alternative  pro- 
gram of  permanent  tax  reductions,  which  Is 
fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  President's  general 
concerns,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
when  the  books  are  closed  on  this  year's 
fourth  quarter  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
activity  will  be  seen  to  have  increased  about 
11  percent  with  the  price  level  rising  at 
about  5  percent,  real  output  up  6  percent, 
and  upwards  of  3  million  more  people  at 
work. 


LEGISLATION   TO   AMEND   THE    IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Brodhead)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
incentives  for  manufacturing  industries 
to  remain  in  their  present  community 
rather  than  relocate.  Specifically,  my  bill 
provides  a  double  investment  tax  credit 
for  modernizing  plants  which  are  more 
than  25  years  old  and  located  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

The  economic  decline  which  is  due  to 
industrial  plant  relocation  has  produced 
tragic  results  in  my  own  city  of  Detroit, 
and  in  other  urban  areas  in  the  North- 


east and  Middle  West.  In  these  cities, 
elimination  of  jobs  has  caused  soaring 
increases  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  welfare  payments,  rising  van- 
dalism and  crime,  and  urban  blight.  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  as 
well  as  in  these  regions'  interest,  to  en- 
courage the  single  most  Important  factor 
which  is  needed  to  halt  this  decline :  this 
factor  is  jobs, 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  creating  a  strong  in- 
centive for  industries  to  modernize 
rather  than  relocate,  my  legislation  pro- 
vides one  vital  step  toward  halting  the 
drain  of  jobs  from  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West.  And  it  Is  only  after  this 
trend  is  stopped  that  other  measures  can 
be  effective  in  returning  vitality  to  these 
economically  troubled  areas. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.    3713 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  encourage  employment  and  the 

modernization  of  manufacturing  plants  by 

providing  an  additional  investment  credit 

for  machinery  placed  in  service  In  existing 

manufacturing  plants  or  in  nearby  plants 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Investment  Tax 

Credit  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  46 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  qualified  Investment)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Machinery  and  equipment  placed  in 
service  in  existing  manufacturing  plants  or 
in  nearby  plants. — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  is  qualified  machinery  and  equipment, 
the  amount  of  the  qualified  investment  shall 
be  200  percent  of  the  amount  determined  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  qualified  machinery  and  equipment' 
means  any  machinery  or  equipment  which  is 
placed  in  service  by  the  ttixpayer  on  or  in 
connection  with  a  qualified  manufacturing 
facility  to  the  extent  that  such  machinery  or 
equipment  is  required  to  enable  such  facility 
to  compete  effectively  with  other  plants  or 
facilities. 

•(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'qualified  manufacturing  facility'  means 
any  plant  or  facility  which  is  used  by  the  tax- 
payer in  a  trade  or  business  of  manufacturing 
or  producing  goods — 
"(1)  If— 

"(I)  such  plant  or  facility  Is,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  of  1977,  owned  by  the  taxpayer 
and  used  by  him  in  such  a  trade  or  business, 
"(II)  such  plant  or  facility  has  been  so 
owned  and  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  25  or 
more  calendar  years, 

"(III)  without  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, such  plant  or  facility  will  have  sufB- 
clentiy  higher  production  costs  so  that  it  will 
be  unable  to  compete  effectively  with  other 
plants  or  facilities  producing  such  goods,  and 
"(IV)  such  plant  or  facility  Is,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  taxable  year,  located  in  a  local 
area  In  which  the  rate  of  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 41,2  percent,  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  or 

"(11)  If  such  plant  or  facility  is  located 
within  10  miles  of  a  plant  or  facility  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1) . 

Such   term  does  not   include  any  plant   or 
facility   used  predominantly  In  a  trade  or 
business  described  in  paragraph  (3)  (B) . 
"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 
"(I)  members  of  the  same  affiliated  group 
of  corporations   (as  defined  in  section   1504 
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compliance  with  these  guidelines  as 
factors  impeding  minority  enrollments. 
In  addition,  these  affirmative  action 
guidelines  engendered  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  because  of  the  extra  effort 
and  expense  required  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain students  not  in  the  usual  middle- 
class  track.  Of  late,  legal  reprisals  have 
developed  because  of  so-called  incidents 
of  reverse  discrimination. 

But  one  also  has  to  look  at  the  rising 
costs  of  a  medical  education  and  the  in- 
flationary trend  of  the  Nation  which 
affect  not  only  minorities,  but  all  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Thus,  my  concern  has  been  increased, 
and  the  Nation  is  faced  mth  ?.  much 
broader  problem  in  the  area  of  health 
manpower. 

Until  a  few  years  ago — before  our  na- 
tional economic  crisis — few  students  had 
to  leave  medical  schools  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds.  However,  many  medical 
colleges  seem  to  believe  that  accepting 
students  during  difficult  economic  times 
who  do  not  have  the  resources  to  pay 
their  own  way  puts  too  great  a  stress 
on  both  students  and  medical  school 
budgets.  With  the  total  cost  of  a  year 
in  medical  school  averaging  well  over 
$7,000,  students  are  being  forced  to  with- 
draw in  increasing  numbers.  Unless 
.someone  can  point  to  factors  indicatinr; 
that  the  co.«;t  of  a  medical  education  will 
decrease,  this  dropout  trend  will  con- 
tinue. 

Much  more  money  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  help  our  disadvantaged  youth. 
I  feel  this  way  not  only  out  of  concern 
for  the  poor  and  near  poor  in  thLs  coun- 
try, but  also  for  the  improvement  of  the 
medical  professions  as  well. 

Increasing  the  enrollment  of  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  will 
lend  balance  and  sensitivity  to  the  tra- 
ditional mode  of  medical  education.  In 
addition,  communities  in  rural  regions 
and  inner  city  ghettos  can  best  be  served 
when  the  health  professionals  in  that 
area  are  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

If  the  Federal  Government  permits 
medical  schools  to  be  the  domain  of  stu- 
dents from  very  privileged  background.'' 
then  the  Nation  will  suffer  a  tremendous 
loss. 


CURIOUSER  AND  CURIOUSER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch>  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes, 
a  public  official  feels  as  though  he  has 
been  thrown  into  a  role  in  the  theater  of 
the  absurd.  This  happened  to  me  recently 
when  I  made  some  inquiries  into  the 
operation  of  the  Hispanic  Association  for 
a  Drug  Free  Society,  otherwise  known  as 
SERA.  Act  I  of  this  mockery  of  common- 
sense  revolved  around  the  director  of 
SERA,  Robert  Munoz.  an  individual  con- 
victed on  December  5,  1975,  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
York  for  conspiracy  to  "use  explosives 
and  to  extort."  On  February  27,  1976, 
Mr.  Munoz  was  sentenced  to  18  months 
imprisonment.  This  was  suspended  and 
he  was  placed  on  2  years'  parole.  Thirty- 
one  other  counts  against  Mr.  Munoz 
were  dropped. 


Despite  his  conviction,  Mr.  Munoz  con- 
tinues as  executive  director  of  SERA,  a 
program  whose  purpose  is  to  rehabilitate 
drug  addicts. 

Last  July,  J.  Henry  Smith,  administra- 
tor of  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration, advised  the  chairman  of  SERA 
Mr.  Victor  Risso,  by  letter  that— 

In  view  of  these  convictions  we  find  It 
highly  inappropriate  and  Improper  for  him 
(Mr.  Munoz)  to  serve  as  Executive  Director 
or  in  any  official  capacity  in  any  organizations 
with  which  the  City  of  New  York  contracts 
for  services. 

Mr.  Smith  warned  that  unless  Mr. 
Munoz  were  replaced,  he  would  not  con- 
sider any  new  funding  for  SERA. 

Mr.  Munoz  remained,  and  as  of  No- 
vember 18,  Mr.  Smith  terminated  all 
contracts  with  SERA  over  which  he  had 
jurisdiction.  This  is  now  the  subject  of 
litigation. 

Ironically,  scene  2  of  this  comedy 
started  on  the  same  day:  November  18 
when  the  board  of  estimate  was  sched- 
uled to  act  on  a  request  by  another  city 
agency,  addiction  services  agency  for 
$604,129  in  new  funds  for  SERA  to'bring 
its  total  ongoing  contract  to  $1,893,671. 
I  queried,  "is  it  possible  that  on  the  one 
hand  one  city  commissioner  taketh  away 
whUe  another  giveth?" 

In  Congress  I  have  been  a  proponent  of 
prison  reform,  and  I  believe  that  those 
who  have  committed  crimes  and  been 
subjected  to  punishment  should  not  be 
subjected  to  further  job  discrimination 
as  a  result  of  the  criminal  record  unless 
the  crime  and  the  job  are  related.  And 
even  then,  when  there  has  been  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  in  which  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  and  tested 
there  should  not  be  discrimination.  But 
it  makes  no  sense  to  have  Mr.  Munoz  as 
director  of  a  therapy  program  for  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  have  committed 
crimes  of  violence,  and  he  himself  found 
guilty  of  a  serious  felony. 

The  contract  between  ASA  and  SERA 
stipulates  that  the  city  may  require 
that  the  contractor  terminate  any  em- 
ployee who  "is  convicted  of  any  criminal 
charge  which  relates  to  his  employment 
with  the  contractor,  or  which  affects  his 
ability  to  properly  carry  out  his  assignpd 
functions." 

As  a  result  of  my  statements  support- 
ing Commissioner  Smith's  position  that 
Mr.  Munoz  should  be  removed  as  direc- 
tor, I  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Munoz  who 
charged  that  I  was  being  discriminatory, 
because  he  had  only  one  felony  convic- 
tion and  his  predecessors  a  minimum  of 
four. 

We  went  on  to  Act  n  shortly  after  this 
exchange.  The  papers  reported  that  two 
directors  of  SERA  had  been  apprehended 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  several  police  of- 
ficers while  allegedly  throwing  a  fire 
bomb  into  an  empty  bus  owned  by  SERA. 
Mr.  Munoz  reportedly  refused  to  be  a 
complainant  on  behalf  of  SERA  against 
the  alleged  firebombers  and  for  awhile 
stalled  the  legal  process.  But,  the  Bronx 
district  attorney  has  advised  me  that  the 
matter  can  proceed  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Mimoz.  To  date,  this 
scenario  is  still  imresolved. 

Act  III  began  on  January  6  when  Brig. 
Gen.  Eric  Jackson  of  the  Salvation  Army 
came  to  see  me  about  his  problems  with 
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SERA.  The  Salvation  Army  owns  the 
building  in  which  SERA's  headquarters 
are  located,  1771  Andrews  Ave.  In  the 
Bronx,  under  a  $25,000  a  month  lease. 
Since  October  1975,  SERA  has  not  paid 
its  rent.  The  $25,000  a  month  rental, 
however,  has  been  specifically  approved 
and  paid  to  SERA  by  ASA.  In  November 
and  December  1975,  General  Jackson 
and  his  general  counsel  appealed  to  city. 
State,  and  Federal  funding  agencies  for 
help.  The  agencies  replied  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  get  involved  even  though 
the  final  disposition  of  their  funds  was  in 
question.  In  response  to  a  letter  by  the 
Salvation  Army's  general  counsel  to 
SERA,  a  check  for  $32,000  was  rendered 
on  January  26,  1976.  leaving  a  balance  at 
that  tim2  of  $67,970.  The  current  amount 
due  the  Salvation  Army  is  $333,119. 

In  a  tour  de  force,  the  next  communi- 
cation received  from  Mr.  Munoz  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  dated  March  16,  1976, 
ominously  stated : 

This  is  to  strongly  request  the  Salvation 
Army  to  donate  to  the  Hispanic  Association 
for  a  Drug  Free  Society,  Inc.  the  premises  .  .  . 

When  I  asked  why  the  Salvation  Army 
permitted  SERA  to  remain  in  occupancy 
without  paying  rent,  I  was  told  that  it 
v/as  Icared  that  if  SERA  were  compelled 
to  vacate  under  court  order,  the  building 
would  be  left  vacant  and  ultimately  van- 
dalized and  destroyed.  The  Salvation 
Army  would  rather  have  no  rent  than  no 
building.  An  interesting  aside  is  that 
when  the  Salvation  Army  did  receive 
rental  payments — the  lease  commenced 
September  1973— the  checks  were  drawn 
on  22  different  banks.  Curious? 

Act  IV  opened  with  the  suspense  of  an 
Orwellian  drama.  On  February  1,  Brig. 
Eric  Jackson,  property  secretary  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  again  contacted  me  to 
advise  that  he  had  just  learned  from  an 
anonymous  caller  that  SERA  had  sud- 
denly vacated  its  headquarters  at  1771 
Andrews  Avenue.  SERA's  new  home  was 
reported  to  be  a  facility  formally  owned 
by  the  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Chronic 
Sick  at  1776  Clay  Avenue  in  the  Bronx. 

Salvation  Army  officials  had  been  de- 
nied entry  to  the  building  at  1771  An- 
drews Avenue  for  over  a  year  and  had 
little  knowledge  of  its  condition.  At  their 
invitation  I  joined  them  on  a  tour  of  the 
former  SERA  facility  on  February  4.  The 
building  had  widespread  damage  because 
its  boiler  had  been  turned  off  during  the 
recent  extraordinary  cold  spell  and  pipes 
throughout  the  sprawling  facility  had 
frozen  and  cracked.  A  contractor  who  ac- 
companied us  on  the  the  tour  estimated 
the  cost  of  repairs  would  exceed  $2CO,000. 

As  I  toured  1771  Andrews  Avenue, 
members  of  my  staff  were  investigating 
the  circumstances  surrounding  SERA's 
relocation  to  1776  Clay  Avenue.  Through 
calls  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  drug 
abuse  agencies  who  funded  SERA,  we 
learned  that  none  of  the  agencies  had 
authorized  such  a  move  and  that  in  fact, 
relocation  of  the  program  would  be  con- 
trarj-  to  agency  regulations. 

The  plot  of  Act  V  thickened  consider- 
ably following  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Bronx  Registrar  of  Deeds. 
Papers  on  file  show  that  on  January  18, 
title  to  1776  Clay  Avenue,  SERA's  new 
headquarters,  were  ti'ansferred,  not  once, 
but  twice.  First,  to  the  1776  Clay  Avenue 


Corp.,  for  the  price  of  $75,000  in  cash. 
And  then  later  that  very  same  day  to 
SERA  for  the  price  of  $325,000— $275,000 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  a  mortgage 
with  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn 
according  to  the  office  of  the  New  York 
City  Comptroller. 

Further  investigation  by  WNEW-TV 
reporter  Steve  Bavunan  yielded  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principals  of  the  1776 
Clay  Avenue  Corp.  It  is  none  other  than 
the  attorney  who  represented  Robert 
Munoz  at  his  1975  felony  trial. 

The  exact  sale  price  of  the  building 
seems  to  be  in  question.  Soon  after  my 
return  to  the  office  on  the  day  I  toured 
the  former  SERA  headquarters.  Mi*.  Mu- 
noz telephoned  me.  He  said: 

I  understand  you  are  Interested  in  our 
programs  and  want  to  know  If  I  can  provide 
any  of  the  facts. 

And  went  on  to  explain  that  SERA 
has  paid  $350,000  not  $325,000  for  the 
building  through  a  lease-purchase 
agreement.  Such  an  agreement,  Mr.  Mu- 
noz insisted,  "will  save  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars."  Mr. 
Munoz  also  stated  that  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Drug  Abuse  had  approved  the 
purchase  of  1776  Clay  Avenue.  I  am  un- 
able to  substantiate  any  of  these  asser- 
tions. 

I  have  forwarded  all  of  this  informa- 
tion to  U.S.  attorney,  Robert  B  Fiske, 
who  advises  me  his  office  is  investigating 
Mr.  Munoz'  drug  program  and  his  re- 
cent real  estate  transactions. 

Followiiig  my  reported  urging  that  all 
city  funding  of  SERA  be  terminated,  New 
York  City  Comptroller  Harrison  J.  Gol- 
din  last  Thursday,  February  17,  finally 
suspended  funding  of  the  program. 

The  U.S.  attorney  and  his  staff  will 
have  their  jobs  cut  out  for  them  as  there 
are  many  loose  ends.  During  the  past  4 
years,  SERA  has  received  at  least  $3.5 
million  annually  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  sources,  of  which  approximately 
$339,000  was  earmarked  for  rent  each 
year.  Where  did  the  money  go?  The 
transaction  between  1776  Clay  Avenue 
Corp.  and  SERA  may  provide  some  of 
the  answers.  From  all  appearances,  it  was 
certainly  not  an  arm's  length  transac- 
tion. 

The  Board  of  Estimates  has  yet  to 
act  on  the  ASA  contract,  as  well  as  an- 
other Department  of  Employment  con- 
tract for  SERA.  The  patients  of  SERA 
are  left  in  a  state  of  limbo,  uncertain 
about  the  future  of  their  treatment  pro- 
gram. On  the  sidelines,  commissioners 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  agency 
officials  argue  whether  an  individual 
convicted  of  a  serious  felony  involving 
violence  while  on  the  job,  should  head 
a  rehabilitation  program,  and  whether 
sufficient  grounds  exist  to  warrant  an 
investigation  of  SERA's  financial  deal- 
ings. The  taxpayers  viewing  this  incredi- 
ble sequence  of  events  must  be  left  feel- 
ing bewildered,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland 
watching  her  feet  disappear  in  the  pond 
below  and  muttering,  "Curiouser  and 
curiouser." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  for  the  Record  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  who  share  re- 
sponsibility for  SERA'S  activities  as  well 
as  the  New  York  Daily  News  article  of 


February  17  concerning  the  termination 
of  SERA  funding  by  New  Yoric  City 
ComproUer  Goldin: 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  24, 1976. 
Hon.  Daniel  Klepar, 
Commissioner,   NYS   Office   of   Drug   Abuse 

Services. 
Hon.  Jesome  Hornblass, 
Comm,issioneT, 
NYC  Addiction  Service  Agency. 

Gentlemen:  A  most  bizarre  situation  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  with  respect 
to  the  public  funding  of  a  narcotics  program 
headed  by  an  Individual.  Robert  Munoz,  who 
was  sentenced  in  February  of  this  year  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  crimes  of 
conspiracy  to  extort  and  bomb,  both  of  which 
are  felonies.  Despite  City  regulations  pro- 
hibiting contlntied  employment  of  con- 
victed felons,  Mr.  Munoz  continues  to  be  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Hispanic  Associa- 
tion for  a  Drug  Free  Society,  otherwise  known 
as  SERA.  On  July  28,  1976,  J.  Henry  Smith. 
Administrator  of  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
ministration by  letter  advised  Victor  Risso, 
Chairman  of  SERA  that  "unless  Immediate 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  resignation 
or  removal  of  Robert  Munoz  from  an  official 
capacity,  we  will  be  unable  to  consider  fund- 
ing any  new  contracts  with  your  organization 
and  will  be  forced  to  terminate  the  existing 
contracts."  By  letter  of  November  3,  Mr. 
Smith  advised  Mr.  Risso  that  the  Department 
of  Social  Services'  agreement  with  the  His- 
panic Association  for  a  Drug  Free  Society  to 
provide  residential  treatment  would  be  ter- 
minated as  of  November  18.  1976.  Similarly 
the  Department  of  Employment's  CETA  con- 
tract with  SERA  would  be  terminated  on 
November  18th.  And.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  termination  did  go  into  effect  on 
November  18th. 

Ironically,  on  the  very  day  the  Department 
of  Social  Services'  agreement  was  to  end — 
November  18th — there  appeared  on  the 
Board  of  Estimate  calendar  an  item  to  fund 
SERA  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  amount 
of  S604.129  to  provide  a  total  contract  of 
$1,893,671.  The  funds — state  funds — were  to 
be  granted  by  the  Addiction  Services  Agency. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  matter  was  put  over 
by  the  Board  and  there  1b  still  an  opportu- 
nity to  end  this  outrageous  situation. 

Clearly,  you  gentleman  are  in  a  position 
to  take  the  appropriate  action  to  rescind  this 
funding  before  the  matter  is  to  be  brought 
up  at  the  Board  of  Estimate  again  on  De- 
cember 2. 

It  is  important  that  during  the  time  that 
SERA  is  not  funded  (because  of  Its  reten- 
tion of  Mr.  Munoz)  that  every  person  in 
SERA'S  program  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
continue  treatment  In  a  responsible  profes- 
sional drug  treatment  program  of  a  compar- 
able modality  but  not  comparable  leadership. 
Taxpayers  are  incensed  with  rlp-offs  oc- 
curring In  so  many  of  our  social  programs. 
I  would  appreciate  having  your  immediate 
response  on  what  measures,  If  any,  you  In- 
tend to  take  in  this  matter  before  Decem- 
ber 2. 

Is  It  possible  that  on  the  one  hand  J. 
Henry  Smith  taketh  away  and  on  the  other, 
Jerome  Hornblass  giveth?  Am  I  not  correct, 
Mr.  Hornblass.  that  you  were  alerted  to  this 
situation  by  your  own  staff  months  ago? 
Sincerely, 

Edwakd  I.  Koch. 

November  30,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congressman, 
New  York,  N.T. 

DEAR  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  you  letter  dated  November  24th, 
which  you  released  to  the  press. 

Tour  letter  dravre  erroneous  ooncliisions 
and  contains  errors  In  fact.  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  you  my  reasoning  for  rejecting 
your  emotional  plea  to  Insist  on  Mr.  Munoz' 
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against  the  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion by  SERA.  A  hearing  on  the  matter  will 
take  place  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Bronx 
County  on  December  3rd.  The  decision  by  the 
Court  on  the  Petition  will  help  me  determine 
what  further  action  we  will  take.  Moreover, 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeding  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  the  various  city,  state  and 
federal  agencies  Involved  to  agree  on  a  mutu- 
ally desirable  goal. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  gives  you  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  and  permits  you 
to  evaluate  this  matter  more  objectively.  I 
am  under  separate  cover  writing  to  you  a 
private  letter  relating  to  your  actions. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  Hornblass, 

Commissioner. 

November  30,  1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  KocH. 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Congressman:    This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  24  regarding  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Hispanic  Association  for  a 
Drug  Free   Society    (S.E.R.A.)    while  Robert 
Munoz  is  the  Executive  Director.  Although 
I  cannot  give  you  a  complete  report  now,  I 
have  asked  my  staff  to  look  into  the  laws 
and    regulations   regarding    the    issues    you 
raise"  involving  Mr.  Munoz'  conviction,  and 
also  to  discuss  this  situation  with  the  New 
York   City   Addiction  Services  Agency. 

Your  letter  raises  serious  questions  which 
we    will   pursue    fully.   I   promise   to   report 
back  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

Danhx  Klepak. 


Washington,  D.C, 

January  7,  1977. 
Robert  L.  DcPont, 
Director,  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse, 

Roc':ville,  Md. 
Hon.  Daniel  Klepak. 
Commissioner,  N.Y.S.  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 

Service,  Albany.  N.Y. 
Hon.  Jerome  Hornblass. 
Commissioner.    Addiction   Services   Agency 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  A  blzzare  and  horrendous  sit- 
uation has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
relating  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Hispanic 
Association  for  a  Drug  Free  Society,  Inc. 
(S.E.R.A.) 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Salvation 
Army  which  owns  1771  Andrews  Avenue  in 
the  Bronx  that  its  tenant,  S.E.R.A..  is  cur- 
rently in  arrears  In  rent  payment  for  the 
period  October  1975  to  date,  for  the  sum  of 
$339,119.  And  that  is  not  all.  We  have  been 
furnished  correspondence  and  memoranda 
which  indicate  that  S.E.R.A. 's  rental  arrear- 
age of  $25,000  a  month  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  each  of  your  respective  agen- 
cies: James  Brenner,  former  General  Coun- 
sel of  N.Y.C.A.S.A.  was  advised  in  Novem- 
ber, 1975:  John  M.  Proctor,  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  N.I.D.A.  was  advised  in  December. 
1975;  Commissioner  Hornblass  was  advised 
in  May.  1976;  and  Commissioner  Klepak  in 
November,  1976. 

Requests  for  the  payment  of  outstanding 
rent  were  made  by  the  Salvation  Army 
through  its  counsel,  Donald  G.  Glascoff,  Jr. 
to  Victor  Rizzo,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
S.E.R.A.  by  letter  of  December  23.  1975.  Mr. 
Rizzo  failed  to  respond  and  Instead  the  Sal- 
vation Army  received  a  letter  from  Robert 
Munoz,  Executive  Director  of  S.E.R.A..  dated 
January  26.  1976  with  checks  totaling  only 
$32,000.  This  left  a  balance  at  the  time  of 
$67,970.  The  current  amount  due  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  $333,119. 

An  even  more  droll  aspect  Is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Munoz  dated  March  16,  1976  to  the 
Salvation  Army  which  states,  "This  U  to 
strongly  request  the  Salvation  Army  to  do- 
nate to  the  Hispanic  Association  for  a  Drug 
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Free  Society,   Inc.   the  premises  located  at 
1771    Andrews   Avenue,   Bronx,   N.Y. 

We  are  told  by  Brigadier  General  Eric 
Jackson,  Property  Secretary  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  counsel  that  they  have  repeatedly 
requested  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
to  make  provision  for  direct  payments  of 
rent  out  of  the  multi-million  dollar  pub- 
licly funded  budget  of  S.E.R.A.,  and  that  on 
each  occasion  they  were  told  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  possible.  An  additional 
striking  aspect  is  that  on  those  occasions 
when  rent  was  paid,  the  checks  received  came 
from  22  different  bank  accounts.  Moreover, 
the  contract  signed  by  S.E.R.A.  required  the 
premises  to  be  insured.  To  dat«,  S.E.R.A.  has 
failed  to  secure  such  insurance  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  has  been  forced  to  Itself  in- 
sure the  building  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  an- 
nually over  the  past  four  years.  This  ex- 
penditure has  not  been  reimbursed  by 
S.E.R.A. 

We  are  also  informed  by  counsel  to  the 
Salvation  Army  that  S.E  R.A.  has  received 
in  excess  of  $1,300,000  during  each  of  the 
past  four  years.  The  Salvation  Army  sought, 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  direct  rent  payments, 
to  obtain  copies  of  various  federal  contracts 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
While  it  eventually  received  the  federal 
contracts,  it  has  consistently  been  refused 
access  to  any  other  S.E.R.A.  contract*. 

Since  all  of  these  budgets  included  and 
approved  rent  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  month 
beginning  with  September  1,  1973  to  date, 
the  money  apparently  haj  been  diverted  to 
other  uses.  Inasmuch  as  each  of  your  agen- 
cies has  had  knowledge  of  this  situation,  we 
are  shocked  that  there  has  not  been  an 
exhaustive  examination  into  this  matter  to 
ascertain  what  happened  to  these  monies.  We 
are  informed  that  a  meeting  was  held  on 
October  7,  1976  which  was  attended  by  Tom 
Sevy,  David  Fenimore,  Noble  Jones  and 
Frances  Johnson  representing  N.I.D.A.;  Rob- 
ert Munoz  and  an  assistant  for  S.E.R.A.;  and 
Brigadier  Jackson  and  the  Salvation  Army 
counsel.  We  are  advised  by  counsel  that  at 
that  meeting,  the  N.I.D.A.  officials  told  him 
that  an  audit  report  of  S.E.R.A.  by  H.E.W. 
showed  a  clean  bill  of  health.  We  find  this 
difficult  to  believe  and  want  to  know  why 
obvious  diversions  of  public  funds  were  not 
cited  in  the  report. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of 
this  H.E.W.  audit.  Counsel  also  advises  us 
that  he  believes  there  was  a  GAO  audit  of 
S.E.R.A.  If  so,  we  would  appreciate  having 
a  copy  of  that  report. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  a  Judgment  pending  against  S.E.R.A. 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  $217,000  for 
rent  due  untU  June  1,  1976.  Additional  rent 
payments  of  $25,000  per  month  are  still  owed 
through  January  31,  1977  making  the  total 
arrears  the  previously  mentioned  figure- 
$333,119. 

Finally,  we  would  appreciate  knowing  of 
the  status  of  Commissioner  Hornblass'  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $604,000  contract 
with  S.E.R.A.  that  was  deferred  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  on  November  18,  1976  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

All  of  the  information  stated  above  was 
provided  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  office  of 
Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch,  on  January  6, 
1977  at  which  were  present  Congress  Koch, 
his  Executive  Assistant,  Jim  Capalino, 
Brigadier  General  Eric  Jackson  and  James 
Deering  from  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Don- 
ald G.  Glascoff,  Jr.  The  undersigned  have 
no  personal  knowledge  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, but  believe  the  situation  requires  an  im- 
mediate and  exhaustive  inquiry  by  your  re- 
spective offices. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience 
Sincerely, 

Herman  Badillo. 
EowASo  I.  Koch, 
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January  26,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Member  of  Congress, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  in 
response  to  your  most  recent  letter  and  sub- 
sequent conversations  between  your  office 
and  Mr.  Irwin  Davison  of  mine.  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  for  fiscal  year  1975-1976  the  Addi- 
tion Services  Agency  provided  the  Hispanic 
Association  for  a  Drug  Free  Society,  Inc.  with 
$13,653  for  rental  of  the  premises  at  1771 
Andrews  Avenue  in  the  Bronx.  In  the  pro- 
posed 1976-1977  contract  ABA  provides  no 
funds  at  all  for  S.E.R.A.  faculties. 

On  January  20th.  the  Board  of  Estimate,  at 
the  request  of  the  Deputy  Mayor's  Office,  ad- 
journed consideration  of  the  S.E.R.A.  con- 
tract until  February  3rd,  1977.  The  purpose 
of  the  adjournment  was  to  await  a  deter- 
mination of  an  Article  78  proceeding  brought 
by  Mr.  Munoz  against  the  Human  Resources 
Administration. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome  Hornblass, 
Commissioner. 

January  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  7  regarding  the  Hispanic  Asso- 
ciation for  Drug  Free  Society,  Inc.  (S.E.R.A.) 
and  its  difficulty  in  resolving  its  rental  In- 
debtedness to  the  Salvation  Army.  This  let- 
ter will  confirm  the  information  which  was 
conveyed  to  you  during  the  recent  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Karst  Besteman. 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDA)  has  been  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  S.E.R.A.  for  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  efforts  since  September 
1972.  We  first  became  aware  of  the  difficulty 
that  the  Salvation  Army  was  having  with 
S.E.R.A.  In  February  1976.  At  that  time  we 
communicated  to  the  Salvation  Army  that 
S.E.R.A.  had  requested  only  $17,223  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  support  of  their  rental  budget 
of  $157,430.  The  difference  between  the  total 
rental  budget  and  the  Federal  contribution, 
which  amounted  to  $140,207,  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  non-Federal  sources. 

The  drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  which  we  support  requires  the 
grantee  (S.E.R.A.)  to  match  the  Federal  con- 
tribution with  non-Federal  sources.  S.E.R.A. 
planned  to  use  $140,207  of  the  total  rental 
budget  to  satisfy  its  share  of  the  matching 
requirement.  S.E.R.A.  has  been  apparently 
using  the  rental  facility  to  satisfy  Its  match- 
ing requirement  and  has  deferred  payments 
on  the  rental  costs.  The  effect  is  that  the 
Salvation  Army  property  has  been  used  as 
"In-klnd"  match  rather  than  cash  expendi- 
ture match,  which  is  an  acceptable  method 
for  satisfying  the  matching  requirement.  The 
Salvation  Army,  however,  did  not  "donate" 
the  use  of  the  facility  to  S.E.R.A. 

As  we  view  the  situation,  the  Salvation 
Army  has  taken  proper  and  effective  legal  ac- 
tion to  recover  the  Indebtedness  through  the 
courts.  Although  this  Institute  has  provided 
only  a  total  of  $34,446  for  rental  costs  during 
the  last  two  funding  periods  ($17,223  each 
for  the  periods  of  September  1975  to  August 
1976,  and  September  1976  to  August  1977), 
we  certainly  can  condition  any  future  grants 
awarded  to  S.E.R.A.  that  Federal  funding  Is 
subject  to  the  settlement  by  S.E.R.A.  of  its 
Indebtedness  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Our  monitoring  of  the  S.E.R.A.  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  grant  project 
has  consisted  of  13  on-site  visits  during  the 
last  4 ',2  years  to  evaluate  the  drug  abuse 
program  and/or  provide  technical  assistance. 
In  addition,  we  have  had  a  national  account- 
ing firm  perform  a  comprehensive  evaluation 


of  the  S.E.R.A.  operations.  A  copy  of  that  re- 
port is  enclosed  for  your  Information.  Defi- 
ciencies that  were  noted  at  that  time  have 
been  corrected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
stitute. We  also  have  been  monitoring  on  a 
monthly  basis  the  level  of  Federal  cash  drawn 
by  S.E.R.A.  and  the  rate  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  assure  that  the  Federal  cash  ad- 
vanced is  directed  to  grant  related  purposes. 

The  HEW  Audit  Agency  recently  completed 
its  on-site  audit  review  of  S.E.R.A.  as  recom- 
mended by  NIDA.  A  final  report  Is  expected 
to  be  issued  by  the  New  York  Regional  Audit 
Office  within  a  month.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  that  office  that  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant audit  findings  to  report.  Additional  in- 
formation about  the  HEW  Audit  of  S.E.R.A. 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Bernard  Lugar, 
Audit  Director,  HEW  Region  II,  26  Federal 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007.  He  may  be 
reached  by  telephone  on  area  code  212,  264- 
4620.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  G.A.O.  audit  re- 
port mentioned  in  your  letter. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  or  If 
there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  DuPont,  M.D., 

Director. 
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Note 
Commissioner  Daniel  Klepak  did  not  re- 
spond. 


Washington,  D.C,  February  8, 1977. 
Robert  B.  Fiske, 
U.S.  Attorney.  U.S.  Court  House, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Fiske:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
bring  a  very  serious  matter  to  your  attention. 
It  concerns  a  drug  treatment  program  known 
as  S.E.R.A.  (Hispanic  Association  for  a  Drug 
Free  Society)  which  Is  federally  funded.  The 
matter  is  outlined  below  and  additional  de- 
tails are  furnished  In  the  enclosed  corre- 
spondence I  have  had  with  various  officials. 

S.E.R.A.  Is  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Munoz,  who  was  convicted  In  December  of 
1975  of  one  felony  count  Involving  conspiracy 
to  bomb  and  extort  money,  as  a  result  of  a 
case  brought  by  your  office  (Affirmed  United 
States  of  America  vs.  Robert  Munoz,  James 
Sims  and  Carlos  Cuadrado — Docket  No.  76 — 
1076).  According  to  the  office  of  the  NYC 
Comptroller,  Harrison  J.  Goldln,  S.E.R.A.  has 
received  approximately  $3.5  million  annually 
In  federal,  state  and  local  grants  over  the 
past  four  years.  I  have  urged  federal,  state 
and  local  officials  having  Jurisdiction  over 
this  program's  funding  to  terminate  all  pay- 
ments so  long  as  Mr.  Munoz,  a  convicted 
felon,  continues  to  serve  In  any  capacity.  I 
have  stressed  that  his  criminal  activity  took 
place  while  he  was  either  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  S.E.R.A.  or  Its  Director,  and  there- 
fore these  criminal  acts  were  Job  related. 
Notwithstanding  my  protestations,  Mr. 
Munoz  continues  in  that  position. 

Recently  developments  have  occurred 
which  also  bear  upon  federal  funding  and  I 
believe  merit  thorough  Investigation  by  your 
office.  One  relates  to  the  fact  that  S.E.R.A. 
owes  the  owner  of  the  buUding  it  occupied 
since  September  1.  1973  until  last  week,  the 
Salvation  Army,  some  $339,000  in  back  rent. 
Federal,  state,  and  local  funding  contracts 
entered  into  by  S.E.R.A.  provided  $25,000  a 
month  for  a  rental  of  the  building  at  1771 
Andrews  Avenue  in  the  Bronx  and  it  would 
appear  that  rent  monies  received  by  S.E.R.A. 
have  been  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Secondly,  the  Salvation  Army  advises  us 
that  the  premises  at  1771  Andrews  Avenue 
vacated  by  S.E.R.A.  last  week  has  over 
$200,000  In  damages.  Apparently,  the  buUd- 
Ings  boiler  was  turned  off  during  the  cold 
weather  causing  all  the  pipes  to  freeze. 

Thirdly,  and  most  important  from  the  per- 
spective of  your  office,  are  the  circumstances 
surrounding  S.E.R.A.'s  relocation  to  a  new 
location  at  1776  Clay  Avenue  In  the  Bronx. 


I  have  ascertained  that  on  January  18,  1977 
a  corporation  known  as  the  1776  Clay  Avenue 
Corp.  Inc.  purchased  from  the  Hebrew  Home 
for  the  Chronic  Sick  the  building  at  1776 
Clay  Avenue  for  the  sum  of  $75,000  (Title 
2*707,4178)  and  on  the  same  day  transferred 
title  to  the  same  premises  to  S.E.R.A.  for  ap- 
proximately $325,000.  The  office  of  the  NYC 
Comptroller  advises  me  that  they  understand 
that  the  sale  price  was  $325,000  of  which 
$50,000  was  a  mortgage  with  the  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Brooklyn  and  the  balance  was 
cash.  This  past  Friday.  Feb.  4,  1977,  Mr. 
Munoz,  who  had  heard  of  my  Interest  In  the 
matter,  telephoned  me.  He  said  the  purchase 
price  was  $350,000  through  a  lease  purchase 
agreement  but  with  no  cash.  Hence,  at  this 
moment  I  am  uncertain  of  the  exact  details 
of  the  transaction.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Steven 
Bauman,  Is  a  reporter  of  WNEW  (Channel  5) 
advises  me  he  has  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
principals  of  1776  Clay  Avenue  Corp.  Inc.  Is 
the  attorney  who  represented  Mr.  Munoz  in 
several  of  his  trials. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  federal  funds  are 
being  used  for  purposes  that  were  not  In- 
tended pursuant  to  the  contract  under  which 
they  were  provided  S.E.R.A.  Moreover,  on  the 
face  of  It,  the  transaction  between  1776  Clay 
Avenue  Corp.  Inc.  and  S.E.R.A.  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sale  In  view  of 
the  large  resale  profit. 

The  matters  raised  in  this  letter  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities  In  the  executive  agen- 
cies on  a  number  of  occasions  without  result. 
I  turn  to  you  with  confidence  that  you  will 
launch  an  immediate  investigation  into  these 
matters  and  see  that  violations  of  the  law,  if 
any,  are  vigorously  prosecuted. 

I  urge  that  this  matter  be  expedited  and 
receive  your  Immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb. 

17,  1977] 

GoLDiN  CrrES  Fund  Abttse,  Halts  Aid  to  Drug 

Clinic 

(By  Claire  Speigel) 

City  Controller  Harrison  J.  Goldin  has 
stopped  payment  of  funds  to  a  drug  treat- 
ment clinic  In  the  Bronx  because  an  audit 
of  the  program  released  yesterday  uncovered 
gross  abuse  of  public  funds. 

Goldln  announced  that  the  program,  the 
Hispanic  Association  for  a  Drug  Free  Society, 
has  forged  payroll  checks  to  fictitious  people 
and  made  loans  to  private  ventures. 

Furthermore.  Goldin  said,  'there  is  a 
strange  relationship  in  the  purcha.se  last 
month  of  a  building  through  a  corporation 
in  which  one  of  the  principals  was  SERA'S 
own  attorney — hardly  an  arm's  length  ar- 
rangement." 

The  clinic  has  been  drawing  advances  on 
a  $604,000  contract  with  the  Addiction  Serv- 
ices Agency  which  has  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  contract  ex- 
pires next  month  and  most  of  the  money 
already  has  been  doled  out,  according  to 
Charles  Blisberg.  Goldin's  representative  on 
the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  clinic  also  re- 
ceives funds  from  another  dozen  city,  state 
and  federal  agencies,  Goldin  said. 
director  was  convicted 

Human  Resources  Administrator  J.  Henry 
Smith  terminated  the  agencies  contracts  with 
the  clinic  last  year  on  the  grounds  that  its 
director,  Robert  Munoz,  is  a  convicted  felon. 
He  was  given  a  suspended  18-month  sentence 
last  year  for  conspiracy  to  bomb  construction 
sites  and  extort  money  from  contractors. 
claim  rent  unpaid 

Munoz  challenged  Smith's  move  in  Bronx 
Supreme  Court.  The  Board  of  Estimate  has 
delayed  voting  on  contracts  between  other 
city  agencies  and  the  clinic  pending  a  court 
decision. 
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tricts,  without  question.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  this  also  is  profoundly  important 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  each  Ameri- 
can citizen  as  well  as  to  the  environ- 
mental future  of  the  Nation. 

With  appropriations  hearings  sched- 
uled for  early  March,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  the  new  administration  will 
take  careful  note  of  the  following  infor- 
mation, which  I  am  compelled  to  bring 
before  them.  It  is  an  alarming  story. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  formed  in  December  1970,  to  carry 
out  existing  environmental  laws  of  the 
Nation.  The  following  new  legislation 
has  since  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  assigned  to  EPA  for  implementation : 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments,  1972, 

Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  1972, 

Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide  Roden- 
ticide  Act  Amendments,  1972, 

Noise  Control  Act,  1972, 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  1974, 

Energy  Reorganization  Act,  1974. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act.  1976, 

Toxic   Substances   Control  Act,   1976. 

Each  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  is 
complex  and  requires  a  large  body  of  new 
knowledge  for  implementation. 

The  research  program  of  EPA  has 
shown  only  modest  growth  from  the  time 
EPA  wa.s  formed  until  1974.  Since  1974, 
even  with  the  passage  of  several  new 
pieces  of  legislation,  the  base  research 
budget  of  EPA  has  remained  relatively 
constant  at  between  $155  to  $168  million. 
This  base  budget  has  been  augmented 
with  approximately  $100  million  for  en- 
ergy research  each  year  since  1975  but 
no  new  positions  were  provided  to  carry 
out  the  research  authorized  and  funded. 
The  permanent  positions  assigned  to 
EPA's  research  program  have  shown  a 
steady  decline  since  1974  as  follows: 


Cumulative 

decrease  in 

positions 


Remaining 

permanent 
positions 


1974   

1975    -63 

1976    -137 

1977    -191 

1978    -325 


1989 
1926 
1852 
1798 
1664 


The  1978  figure  is  based  on  the  budget 
proposed  by  President  Ford.  If  the  Ford 
budget  is  approved,  EPA's  research  pro- 
gram will  have  suffered  a  total  loss  of 
325  positions  since  1974  or  a  17  percent 
loss  in  total  strength. 

IMPACT     OF    REDUCTION     IN     RESEARCH 

The  reduction  in  persormel  together 
with  relatively  constant  dollars,  which 
have  steadily  decreased  in  buying  power 
due  to  inflation,  has  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant curtailment — I  repeat,  curtail- 
ment— of  environmental  research. 

This  reduction  in  resources  follows  a 
trend  in  reverse  of  the  ever  increasing 
demands  for  new  knowledge  and  data 
to  support  EPA's  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties. Environmental  standards  and  regu- 
lations cannot  be  based  on  presumptions 
and  inferences  of  risk.  EPA  must  have 


scientific  facto  to  support  its  standards 
and  researchers  must  be  prepared  to 
defend  these  standards  in  the  courts. 
Scientific  evidence  removes  uncertain- 
ties and  provides  a  sound  basis  for  new 
regulations.  Unfortunately,  the  dwin- 
dling research  resources  have  made  it 
virtualy  impossible  to  provide  the  Agency 
with  anything  but  superficial  and  brush - 
fire  support.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
EPA  is  frequently  under  attack  for  its 
regulations  and  policies? 

The  lack  of  sound  scientific  evidence 
has  limited  the  Agency's  ability  to  act 
effectively  on  a  number  of  environmen- 
tal fronts.  For  example,  regulations  on 
ocean  disposal  of  wastes  have  faced  se- 
vere setbacks  because  of  the  lack  of 
sound  scientific  information. 

Our  domestic  drinking  water  stand- 
ards for  organic  pollutants,  many  of 
which  are  known  carcinogens,  are  lack- 
ing because  of  the  dearth  of  scientific 
facts  upon  which  to  base  such  standards. 

The  setting  of  effluent  guidelines  for 
the  discharge  of  many  industrial  wastes 
has  been  severely  hampered  and  publicly 
criticised  because  sound  research  infor- 
mation was  lacking. 

The  assessment  of  environmental  haz- 
ards and  establishment  of  adequate  reg- 
ulations for  over  50.000  pesticides  anc' 
other  hazardous  substances  has  been  se- 
riously hampered  and  publicly  criticised 
because  sound  scientific  information  is 
lacking. 

Many  of  our  most  eminent  medical 
researchers  are  now  concluding  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  new  cancers 
in  the  United  States  are  environmentally 
caused  and  expect  the  figure  to  rise. 

With  this  background  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  environmental  research 
programs  are  being  cut  back  or  termi- 
nated. 

ERA  POLICY  RELATIVE  TO  RESEARCH 

Although  faced  with  growing  needs  to 
implement  complex  legislation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  has  been  relatively 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  additional  po- 
sitions and  dollar  resources.  As  a  result 
he  has  had  to  resort  to  shifting  resources 
where  possible  within  the  Agency  in  or- 
der to  cover  all  bases.  Federal  agencies 
are  little  different  from  industries  when 
it  comes  to  priorities.  Research  programs 
are  the  first  to  be  cut  in  order  to  support 
high  priority  short-term  problems.  But 
without  an  adequate  research  program 
which  can  sustain  sound  regulatory  de- 
cisions, the  Agency's  credibility  becomes 
subject  to  question  which,  in  turn,  in- 
creases resistance  to  necessary  regula- 
tions and  ultimately  leads  to  the  down- 
fall of  a  viable  national  environmental 
program. 

The  adverse  effects  of  cutting  research 
is  often  not  seen  for  several  years.  When 
the  problem  is  finally  recognized  there 
is  an  additional  lag  period  before  the  re- 
search effort  can  be  built  up  to  the  point 
where  results  can  be  produced.  While  the 
Agency's  current  policy  of  shifting  re- 
sources to  meet  immediate  demands  may 
seem  to  make  sense  today,  in  the  long 
run  it  can  only  lead  to  diminishing  en- 
vironmental protection  or  to  regulatory 
decisions  that  may  be  uneconomic,  ineffi- 
cient or  ineffective. 
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IMPACT   OP  FORD   BUDGET   ON   RESEARCH 

The  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  administration, 
calls  for  a  total  reduction  in  research 
positions  of  134.  This  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  191  previously  lost  since  1974. 
The  impact  of  this  position  cut  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Air  quality  research:  The  proposed  60 
position  reduction  in  this  program  re- 
duces total  permanent  strength  from 
460  to  400 — a  13-percent  reduction.  The 
air  health  effects  research  program  will 
receive  a  25 -position  cut.  The  program 
has  been  criticized  for  not  adequately 
monitoring  contracts  and  grants,  and 
the  proposed  cut  will  increase  the  load 
on  the  already  short  supply  of  human 
experts  in  EPA.  The  cut  will  also  make 
it  virtually  impossible  to  operate  a  new 
clinical  laboratory  facility  designed  to 
develop  critically  needed  dose-response 
data  on  sulfates.  The  air  ecology  pro- 
gram will  be  reduced  10  positions.  This 
work  protects  and  defends  our  secondary 
air  standards  which  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  v/ildlife.  plantlife,  and  soil  fer- 
tility. 

Water  quality  research:  Tlie  proposed 
34  position  reduction  in  this  program  re- 
duces total  permanent  strength  from  546 
to  512 — 6  percent  reduction.  Ecological 
effects  research  would  be  reduced  15 
positions.  This  will  result  in  further  de- 
lays in  establishing  scientifically  sound 
criteria  required  by  the  Agency  to  meet 
court-ordered  data  on  pollutants  named 
in  a  consent  decree  and  would  further 
reduce  research  on  oil  pollution  and 
ocean  disposal.  Monitoring  and  technical 
support  research  programs  would  be  re- 
duced by  14  positions.  This  would  signif- 
icantly reduce  research  on  the  develop- 
ment of  analytical  methods  standardiza- 
tion and  effluent  guidelines  support.  Re- 
search on  land  disposal  of  wastes  would 
be  reduced  by  five  positions  thus  elimi- 
nating virtually  all  research  in  this  area. 

Interdisciplinary  research:  The  pro- 
posed 40  position  reduction  in  this  pro- 
gram reduces  total  permanent  strength 
from  228  to  188— an  18-percent  reduc- 
tion. The  primary  research  progi'ams  af- 
fected by  this  reduction  are  the  agricul- 
tural— nonpoint — research  program  and 
tlie  environmental  management  re- 
search program  both  of  which  would  be 
virtually  ehminated.  In  spite  of  new  1976 
legislation,  that  is.  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  and  Resources  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act — solid  wastes — there 
is  no  proposed  change  in  research  posi- 
tions assigned  to  these  programs  nor  has 
there  been  any  change  since  1975. 
Rather,  there  has  been  a  recommenda- 
tion by  OMB  to  rename  interdisciplinary 
research  to  toxic  substances  research. 

The  impact  of  the  above  losses  will  be 
felt  primarily  in  field  research  labora- 
tories where  research  is  actually  per- 
formed rather  than  Agency  headquar- 
ters. Some  of  the  Agency's  15  field  re- 
search laboratories  have  been  unable  to 
hire  any  permanent  employees  for  over 
2  years  and  have  been  unable  to  replace 
those  that  leave  due  to  position  ceilings 
which  are  below  on-board  strength.  This 
loss  by  attrition  has  resulted  in  serious 
losses  of  certain  essential  disciplines  and 
needed  research. 


WHAT    IS    NEEDED 

While  the  money  problem  is  signif- 
icant, it  is  not  as  acute  or  dangerous  as 
is  the  people  problem. 

New  programs  cannot  be  added  to  old 
ones  by  simply  adding  dollars.  New  pro- 
grams require  additional  personnel,  new 
disciplines,  different  skill  mixes,  new 
ideas.  Current  policies  of  shifting  dollars 
and  assigning  increasing  work  loads 
have  reached  their  limits.  The  quality  of 
performance  already  reflects  this.  What 
is  needed  is  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
Agency's  people  needs  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  support  from  the  Congress 
and  OMB  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  Ford  budget  for  fiscal  year  1978 
should  be  amended  to  include  a  mini- 
mum 100-position  increase  rather  than 
the  134-position  cut.  This  increase  of  234 
positions  over  the  proposed  budget 
should  be  supported  with  an  additional 
$25  million  to  cover  not  only  increased 
in-house  costs  but  an  additional  $10  to 
$15  million  to  support  extramural  re- 
search. In  subsequent  fiscal  years,  posi- 
tions and  adequate  dollar  resources 
should  be  gradually  added  to  reach  a 
base  level  of  2,500  research  positions  by 
fiscal  year  1982. 

SUMMARY 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  that  now 
is  the  time  to  act.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  Ford 
budget.  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the 
new  administration  will  equate  these  ef- 
fects in  human  terms  and  in  terms  of  the 
toll  they  will  take  within  our  natural 
environment. 

Indicative  of  my  strong  concern  is  the 
following  letter  I  have  written  to  the 
EPA  Administrator-designate,  and  re- 
prints of  articles  from  publications 
knowledgeable  about  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  my  letter,  two 
articles  from  "Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Report,"  of  January  26,  1977,  and  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977,  and  one  article  from 
"Chemical  and  Engineering  News,"  of 
January  17,  1977,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1977. 
Mr.  Doug  Costle. 

Administrator-designate,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  Old  Executive  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Costle:  Before  I  lay  my  heavy 
burden  at  your  feet,  let  me  offer  my  most 
hearty  congratulations  on  your  appointment. 
You  come  from  a  state  that  I  believe  has 
made  significant  strides  in  the  environmen- 
tal field  in  the  last  several  years.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  effort  of  a  sometimes  Ore- 
gonlan,  Dan  Lufkin.  and  of  course  in  large 
part  due  to  your  work.  I  trust  your  confirma- 
tion will  be  swift,  and  unanimous. 

The  "burden"  I  mention  has  to  do  with 
the  agency  you  inherit,  one  beset  with  mon- 
etary and  administrative  problems.  I  don't 
know  for  sure  which  is  the  more  serious,  but 
I  suspect  it  is  admlnstrative. 

The  top-level  administrators  who  will  be 
on  the  job  when  you  check  in  seem  to  be 
intent  on  a  very  fast  reorganization  and 
shlft-in-spending  program  that  they  hope 
will  make  sense  to  you:  They  are,  I  believe, 
hoping  to  present  you  with  a  near  fait  ac- 
compli. They  will  defend  all  their  actions 
on  grounds  such  as  "congressional  pressure," 
and  lack  of  funds. 

The  reasons  for  change  are  well  taken.  But 


the  speed  with  which  they  are  acting,  and 
the  decisions  they  are  making,  suggest  to  me 
other  motivations.  They  have  given  us  nega- 
tive reaction,  no  leadership,  and  little  truth. 

Please  consider  the  following  personally. 
Seek  outside  advice.  Let  me  suggest  that  thlB 
not  be  responded  to  by  some  "faithful"  bu- 
reaucrat in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  because  most  of  the  top  management 
there  needs  to  find  work  elsewhere. 

Before  giving  you  a  litany  of  complaints,  I 
want  to  state  that  the  EPA  has  two  labora- 
tories in  my  Congressional  District,  and  I 
believe  they  ought  to  stay,  at  least  until  a 
fair  Judgment  can  be  rendered.  But  I  am 
more  concerned  about  consumers  generally, 
and  so  I  protest  equally  the  actions  proposed 
by  the  presently  rudderless  EPA  to  dras- 
tically cut  back  on  research  programs  in 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  and  Ada,  Okla- 
homa; and  I  object  to  the  proposed  closure 
of  pesticide  testing  laboratories  in  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  Let  me  note  that  the  EPA  may  be 
terminating  55  positions  from  the  laboratory 
at  Research  Triangle  Park,  near  Chapel  Hill, 
and  15  others  at  Ada,  Oklahoma.  Fifteen 
more  would  be  taken  out  of  Corvallls,  Oregon, 
and  10  out  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  Costle.  I  propose  that  you  immediately 
send  a  signal  to  the  EPA  administrators  still 
on  board  that  no  further  steps  be  taken 
toward  reducing  staff  sizes,  transferring  staff, 
or  eliminating  programs,  until  you  have  had 
a  chance  to  evaluate  the  situation.  Let  me 
suggest  that  you  request,  immediately,  brief- 
ing papers  outlining  all  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken,  or  that  are  contemplated.  The 
urgency  Is  underlined  in  the  following  points 
I  bring  to  your  attention. 

1.  The  EPA  is  under  pressure  by  Senator 
Kennedy  to  beef  up  the  chemical  registration 
division.  Senator  Kennedy  has  made  the 
point  that  consumers  are  not  being  well- 
served  by  present  EPA  testing  and  monitor- 
ing practices. 

2.  In  response  to  this  pressure,  the  EPA 
apparently  Is  robbing  other  divisions  to  find 
sufficient  personnel  for  the  registration  divi- 
sion. This  I  find  to  be  a  classic  case  of  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul — of  taking  away  from 
consumers  on  one  hand,  and  giving  to  them 
on  another.  The  consumers  will  not  bene- 
fit, and  actually  may  well  be  harmed. 

3.  Dr.  Ron  Davis,  EPA  Office  of  Pesticides 
Programs  branch  supervisor  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  has  been  told  to  provide,  by  Feb- 
ruary 21.  a  list  cf  21  persons  who  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Washington  pesticides 
registration  division.  Dr.  Davis  says  a  few  of 
these  cannot  be  used  in  registration,  and 
may  actually  lose  their  Jobs. 

4.  This  directive  is  the  result  of  an  EPA 
decision  to  close  the  Beltsville  entomology 
and  plant  biology  laboratories,  and  to  down- 
grade the  animal  biology,  pharmacology,  and 
microbiology  laboratories. 

5.  This  decision  essentially  eliminates  the 
EPA  pesticides  surveillance  program.  This  is 
one  in  which  enforcement  officers  collect 
pesticides  "off  the  shelf,"  and  determine 
their  efficacy,  and  the  truth  of  label  safety 
war  clings. 

6.  Dr.  Davis  advises  me  that  many  pes- 
ticides are  being  sold  today  that  do  not 
perform  the  job  they  are  said  to  perform.  Dr. 
Jack  Culver,  head  of  the  Corvallls,  Oregon, 
pesticides  laboratory,  can  provide  me — and 
you — with  at  least  25  reports  disproving  or 
strongly  questioning  the  efficacy  oi  pesti- 
cides being -sold  to  consi'.mers.  As  far  as  he 
is  aware,  no  action  ever  has  been  taken  on 
any  of  these  reports.  Consequently,  the  con- 
sumer can  go  on  buying  these  pesticides, 
and  get  no  results  for  his  money. 

7.  An  EPA  spokesman  called  my  office  two 
weeks  ago  to  give  my  legislative  assistant 
preliminary  Information  about  a  proposal 
to  re-direct  the  Corvallls  laboratory  opera- 
tion. At  that  time,  he  made  a  date  for  lunch. 
The  lunch  was  cancelled,  but  he  promised 
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terested.  Would  It  seem  logical  to  you  (Mr. 
Quarles)  that  I  am  extremely  angry?" 

Having  expressed  myself  so  strongly,  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  will  have  no  quarrel 
with  proof  that  some  program  revisions  are 
mandatory,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
truth  that  we  don't  have  money  enough  to  do 
everything.  This  leads  me,  then,  to  my  final 
and  most  important  point. 

Sweeping  decisions  designed  to  cope  with 
these  problems  ought  to  be  freely  considered 
by  you — not  holdovers  of  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration who,  In  my  experience,  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  less  than  forthcom- 
ing and  less  than  competent. 

Forgive  the  length  of  this  letter.  Usually 
I  express  myself  In  a  few  paragraphs.  But 
the  matter  of  what  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration is  doing  to  yoiu-  agency  needs  urgent 
attention,  and  I  didn't  dare  take  the  risk  of 
being  too  brief. 

Gratefully, 

Les  AtjCoin, 
iJfember  of  Congress. 

[Prom  Air/ Water  Pollution  Report,  Jan.  24 

1977] 
Ford  Proposes  Overall  $10.7  Billion  Budget 
FOR  All  Feoeral  Enviro:tmental  Activities 

Budget  authority  totaling  $10.7-billlon  for 
all  Federal  environmental  programs  In  fiscal 
1978  was  proposed  by  former  President  Ford 
in  his  last  budget  message  to  Congress  !ast 
week  (A/WPR.  Jan.  17,  1977,  p.  21).  Up  33 -/c 
over  fiscal  1977  levels,  the  $10.7-billlon  figure 
represents  environmental  spending  by  all 
Federal  agencies.  Including  clean  up  at  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  preparation  of  environ- 
mental Impact  statesm.-»nts. 

At  Environment  Protection  Agency,  where 
the  overall  budget  would  Increase  $28.5-mil- 
lion  to  Just  over  $800-million,  most  major 
Increases  are  earmarked  for  implementing 
new  toxic  substances  control  and  solid  waste 
legislation.  According  to  Rep.  George  Brown, 
Jr.  (D.-Calif.),  Chairman  of  House  Science 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  and  Atmos- 
phere, both  of  those  laws  are  underfunded. 

"This  is  a  classic  example  of  how  Federal 
laws  become  meaningless,  and  new  programs 
fail,"  Brown  charged.  "The  Congress  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  passed  these  major 
laws,  with  the  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  President  would  faithfully  administer 
and  execute  the  law.  President  Ford's  FY  '78 
budget  is  Inadequate  for  this  purpose."  Espe- 
cially critical  of  the  reduction  of  134  posi- 
tions in  research  and  development.  Brown 
said  the  EPA  personnel  cuts,  combined  with 
a  research  budget  freeze,  amount  to  "Presi- 
dential sabotage  of  the  Federal  environmen- 
tal program.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  new 
President  and  the  Congress  will  reverse  this 
foolish  action." 

(Prom  Air /Water  Pollution  Report,  Feb.  7, 
1977] 

Brown  Seeks  Additional  EPA  Manpower, 
Funding,  in  Letter  to  Carter,  OMB  Direc- 
tor Lance 

Calling  the  Ford  Administration's  fiscal 
1978  Environmental  Protection  Agency  budg- 
et "simply  unworkable,"  Rep.  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.  (D.-Callf.)  last  week  told  Presi- 
dent Carter  that  EPA  needs  "hundreds  of 
additional  personnel"  and  "over  $200-million 
in  additional  authorization  for  all  of  the 
EPA's  programs."  In  a  Feb.  1  letter  to  Carter 
and  to  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector Bert  Lance,  Brown,  Chairman  of  House 
Science  and  Technology's  Subcommittee  on 
Environment  and  Atmosphere,  said  EPA 
needs  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  per- 
sonnel cuts  proposed  in  the  Ford  budget 
(A  WPR,  Jan.  24,  1977,  p.  33),  but  a  money 
increase  "to  carry  out  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  law,"  increased  by  enactment  of  the 
new  Toxic  Substances  Control  and  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Acts. 


"My  prospective  is  not  that  of  a  defender 
of  the  EPA  or  its  programs."  Brown  said,  "but 
rather  that  of  a  critic  who  Is  attempting  to 
be  constructive."  Noting  that  Ford  proposed 
eliminating  134  positions  In  EPA's  Office  of 
Research  and  Development  and  a  re-pro- 
gramming of  air  and  water  research  money 
to  implement  the  new  laws.  Brown  said 
EPA's  R&D  programs  "were  understaffed  and 
hampered  by  unstable  funding  even  before 
the  new  laws,"  adding  that  his  subcommittee 
has  "continually  identified  the  staffing  prob- 
lem as  a  key  reason  for  the  Ineulequacles  of 
the  EPA's  research  program." 

Brown  re-Iterated  his  concern  over  the 
personnel  cuts  at  a  Science  and  Technology 
hearing  last  week,  asking  Acting  EPA  Admin- 
istrator John  R.  Quarles,  Jr..  "Would  you  be 
surprised  if  I  were  extremely  unhappy  about 
this  and  do  everything  I  can  to  reverse  it?" 
Quarles,  called  to  brief  the  committee  on  the 
current  status  of  EPA's  research  program, 
had  his  own  fears  about  the  proposed  budget 
cuts.  Noting  EPA  requires  continued  research 
to  deal  with  Increasingly  complex  pollution 
discoveries,  Quarles  said  reduced  manpower 
would  make  the  scientific  foundation  for 
EPA  regulations  "shakier  and  shakier,"  and 
added  he  was  "concerned  over  the  possible 
necessity  to  close  some"  of  EPA's  15  labora- 
tories. "I  have  no  basis  for  encouragement 
that  the  situation  may  be  improved  at  all" 
under  the  new  Carter  Administration, 
Quarles  added. 

A  similar  theme  was  sounded  almost 
simultaneously  by  former  EPA  Administrator 
Russell  E.  Train,  who  told  a  conference  of 
environmental  leaders  that  the  EPA  budget 
submitted  by  Ford  was  "totally  Inadequate" 
to  carry  out  legislative  requirements.  "The 
agency  Is  spread  so  thin,"  Train  added,  "it 
Is  almost  impossible  to  live  up  to  public 
expectations." 

Train  said  It  appeared  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  approved  the  Ford  EPA  budget, 
but  Carter's  chief  assistant  for  domestic  af- 
fairs Stuart  Eizenstat  said  the  "appeals  proc- 
ess" to  the  new  OMB  has  "not  even  begun, 
so  It  is  extremely  premature  to  talk  about 
It."  Eizenstat  told  the  environmentalists 
their  task  force  report.  The  Unfinished 
Agenda,  would  serve  as  a  "benchmark" 
against  which  to  measure  the  administra- 
tion's environmental  record  (A/WPR,  Jan. 
31,  1977,  p.  46).  Eizenstat  said  solutions  to 
environmental  problems  "will  not  come  over- 
night," but  said  the  environment  ""will  be  in 
the  forefront  of  our  agenda  for  the  next  four 
years." 
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[From  Chemical  &  Engineering  News, 

Jan.  17,  19771 

EPA  Charged  With  Poor  Handling  of 

Pesticides 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
pesticide  program  has  been  taken  to  task 
again.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  &  Procedure,  chaired  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.-Mass.),  has 
accused  the  agency  of  poor  planning  and 
management,  among  other  things.  Calling  it 
a  classic  example  of  poor  governmental  reg- 
ulation, the  subcommittee  further  charged 
in  a  report  that  EPA's  pesticide  program  has 
"struck  an  Incorrect  and  dangerous  balance 
between  the  sometimes  conflicting  demands 
of  limited  resources,  bureaucratic  efficiency, 
and  public  health." 

For  six  years,  the  report  says,  EPA  has 
paid  little  attention  to  warnings  of  govern- 
ment Investigators,  Congressional  reviews, 
and  even  some  of  its  own  officials.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  agency's  efforts  In  the  pesticide  area 
will  have  to  be  completely  re-examined,  sub- 
stantially redone,  and  fundamentally  re- 
directed, the  report  concludes.  EPA  adminis- 
trator Russell  E.  Train,  though  '"vigorously" 
disagreeing  with  certain  of  the  report's  con- 
clusions, admits  that  the  report  does  make 
some  good  points. 


Under  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  &  Rodenticlde 
Act,  EPA  was  directed  to  reregister  some 
60,000  products  in  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce.  The  agency  was  to  classify  these 
products  into  general  or  restricted  use  cate- 
gories by  Oct.  21,  1976.  It  was  not  untU  fall 
1975  that  EPA  finally  began  the  formal  phase 
of  reregistration,  which  involved  the  draft- 
ing of  guidance  packages  for  pesticide  com- 
panies that  wished  to  reregister  their  prod- 
ucts. With  only  a  year  remaining  from  the 
October  1976  deadline.  Congress  extended 
the  deadline  to  October  1977.  Even  so,  the 
report  charges,  it  will  take  EPA  three  more 
years  to  complete  Its  task. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  agency's 
management  of  the  reregistration  process, 
the  report  points  out,  is  its  decision  to  take 
shortcuts  because  of  manpower  and  other 
shortages.  These  shortcuts  Included  the  re- 
view of  products  by  batches  instead  of  prod- 
uct by  product,  and  the  assumption,  without 
real  analysis,  that  the  pesticides  under  re- 
view were  indeed  effective  in  controlling 
pests.  Staff  members  at  the  agency's  office 
of  pesticide  programs  (OPP)  were  asked  to 
merely  confirm  the  presence  of  test  data  that 
had  been  submitted  with  the  original  regis- 
tration. They  were  not  asked  to  validate  the 
adequacy  or  accuracy  of  the  data. 

Further,  to  modernize  Its  filing  system, 
OPP  contracted  with  a  private  firm  In  1974 
to  develop  a  computerized  data  retrieval  sys- 
tem. However,  staff  members  found  that  the 
printouts  were  often  inaccurate,  in  that  data 
were  mlsfiled  or  missing  completely.  In  addi- 
tion, members  assigned  to  review  test  data 
generally  were  lacking  In  scientific  expertise, 
with  only  four  toxlcologlsts  Included  in  the 
review  team.  Says  one  of  the  toxlcologlsts, 
""You  can't  expect  our  reviewers  who  have  a 
fish  and  wildlife  background  to  evaluate  a 
two-year  animal  feeding  study  to  determine 
if  the  results  showed  cancer." 

Specifically,  the  report  points  out  that 
EPA's  decision  to  check  for  the  presence 
and  not  the  adequacy  of  test  data  back- 
fired. In  the  course  of  the  agency's  cancella- 
tion and  suspension  proceedings  against 
pesticides  aldrin,  dieldrln,  heptachlor,  and 
chlordane,  the  report  claims  that  OPP  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  laboratories  that 
had  performed  the  chronic  toxicity  studies 
performed  extremely  ""conservative"  histo- 
logic examinations.  In  virtually  every  in- 
stance, independent  pathologists  called  in 
by  EPA  diagnosed  many  more  cancerous  and 
precancerous  tumors  In  test  animals  than 
did  the  original  pathologists.  And  yet  when 
top-level  agency  personnel  were  informed 
of  this  finding,  they  dragged  their  feet  in 
responding,  the  report  charges. 

In  subsequent  Congressional  hearings, 
EPA  deputy  administrator  John  R.  Quarles 
Jr.  was  directed  to  undertake  a  "crash  effort" 
to  re-examine  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  the  test  data.  In  essence,  the  rep>ort  ex- 
plains, the  reregistration  guidance  packages 
sent  out  by  spring  1976,  covering  some  2500 
products,  contained  inaccurate  statements 
that  test  data  were  sufficient  for  reregistra- 
tion. By  April  1976.  only  one  scientist  was 
assigned  on  a  part-time  basis  to  reveiw 
correspKsndence  files  that  contained  the  prior 
reviews  of  data  by  EPA  scientists.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  scientists  found  that  three 
compKjunds — methoxychlor,  captan.  and  feb- 
ram — lacked  adequate  test  data. 

The  subcommittee  report  recommends, 
among  other  things,  that  EPA  make  public 
test  data  submitted  by  pesticide  manu- 
facturers. In  this  manner,  it  says,  the  data 
can  be  evaluated  by  public  groups,  other 
government  agencies.  Independent  scientists, 
and  perhaps  scientists  of  competing  pesticide 
companies.  Such  scrutiny  can  sharpen  and 
improve  EPA's  efforts,  the  report  maintains, 
and  will  bring  to  surface  falsification  or 
withholding  of  safety  data. 


EPA,  the  report  further  recommends, 
should  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
health-risk  office  independent  of  any  partic- 
ular regulatory  program.  This  office  would, 
in  addition  to  review  of  submitted  data, 
have  the  capability  to  develop  data  on  its 
own.  It  should  be  able  to  attract  top-level 
scientific  talent.  To  this  end,  the  report 
believes  that  Congress  should  be  receptive 
to  changes  in  civil  service  rules  to  make 
government  pay  scales  competitive  with  the 
private  sector. 

Administrator  Train  agrees  that  the  report 
makes  some  valid  criticisms  and  very  good 
suggestions.  But  he  defends  his  agency's 
pesticide  program.  "Our  approach,"  he  says, 
""is  to  screen  out  the  bad  actors  to  which 
our  resources  could  be  immediately  devoted." 
To  date,  about  140  compKDunds  have  been 
ferreted  out  for  the  ""rebuttable  presumption 
against  registration"  process.  Had  not  this 
approach  been  taken.  Train  explains,  a  basic 
de  novo  review  of  data  on  hand  for  one 
chemical  would  take  two  man-years,  and  the 
reregistration  process  would  take  between  10 
and  20  years  to  complete. 

EPA.  Train  says,  is  taking  several  steps 
consistent  with  the  report's  recommenda- 
tions. Among  other  things,  it  has  reorganized 
OPP  to  include  a  new  hazard  evaluation 
division  for  validating  data  and  estimates 
of  risk  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It 
also  has  initiated  a  program  to  audit  animal 
test  results. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSURE  VETER- 
ANS' PENSIONS  ARE  NOT  RE- 
DUCED BECAUSE  OP  INCREASES 
IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 
TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  years  now  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  ways  in  which  we  reward  our 
veterans  for  their  dedicated  service  to 
the  Nation.  There  is  one  problem  that 
is  particularly  distressing:  as  things 
stand,  an  increase  in  monthly  social  se- 
curity payments  results  in  a  decrease  in 
veterans'  pensions  or  compensation  for 
persons  who  receive  both  sorts  of  bene- 
fit. In  the  past  two  Congresses  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  that  would  have  solved 
this  problem,  but  unfortuately  neither 
measure  was  enacted.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  insure  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pensions  or  com- 
pensation will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  pensions  or  compensations  reduced 
on  account  of  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity payments. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  defi- 
nition of  countable  income  currently 
in  use  at  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Countable  income,  which  includes  such 
things  as  wages  and  social  security  pay- 
ments, determines  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans' pension  or  compensation  that  a 
person  may  receive.  Thus,  when  the  cost 
of  living  rises  and  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries are  given  larger  payments,  or 
when  Congress  mandates  an  increase  in 
such  payments  across  the  board,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  lowers  propor- 
tionately the  amount  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation provided  to  a  veteran  who  is 
also  a  social  security  beneficiary.  In  ef- 
fect, the  Government  takes  away  with 
one  hand  what  it  gives  with  the  other. 


The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
offer  relief  to  veterans  in  a  very  simple 
way.  It  would  direct  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  disregard  any 
general  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments when  computing  the  countable  in- 
come of  a  veteran.  Hence,  the  bill  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  problem  by 
changing  the  definition  of  countable 
income.  It  would  pass  through  increases 
in  social  security  payments  to  the  vet- 
eran and  would  not  permit  such  pay- 
ments to  be  deducted  backhandedly 
from  the  veterans'  pension  or  compen- 
sation. Relief  would  be  effective  retroac- 
tively as  of  January  1.  1973. 

As  I  see  it,  the  bill  would  be  helpful 
to  veterans  in  two  ways.  First,  and  more 
obviously,  it  would  provide  higher  levels 
of  income  to  approximately  4.4  million 
veterans  who  are  also  social  security 
beneficiaries.  Higher  levels  of  income 
would  bring  a  more  comfortable  life  to 
those  veterans  whose  meager  means  of 
support  are  being  eroded  by  infiation. 
Second,  and  less  obviously,  it  would  re- 
quire the  Government  to  treat  veterans' 
pensions  and  compensation  as  the  well 
deserved  benefits  they  are,  not  as  some 
form  of  welfare  or  public  assistance  to 
be  cut  or  eliminated  as  "earned"  income 
rises.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
veterans  paid  a  dear  price  in  service  to 
their  country.  Their  just  reward  is  not 
a  handout. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  as  it  is  to  most 
Americans,  that  the  passage  of  time  will 
never  diminish  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  our  veterans.  Their  selfless  sacri- 
fices have  made  the  Nation  proud,  free 
and  unafraid.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
them,  an  obligation  recognized  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt  when  he  said: 

No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did  the  one 
deed  which,  if  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
all  else  in  our  history  went  for  nothing.  But 
for  their  steadfast  promise,  all  of  our  annals 
would  be  meaningless,  and  our  great  ex- 
perience in  popular  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment would  be  a  gloomy  failure. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  our  veter- 
ans' contribution  to  the  Nation  in  times 
of  peace.  The  evidence  of  their  leadership 
and  contributions  are  all  about  us,  in  bus- 
iness, in  public  life  and  in  the  professions. 
Many  of  our  most  illustrious  citizens  are 
veterans.  The  part  they  have  played  in 
building  a  better  and  stronger  America 
in  nearly  every  area  of  human  endeavor 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  granite  plaque  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, D,C,  are  etched  the  words:  "To 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
ophan," 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  rededicate 
ourselves  ever  more  strongly  to  the  pur- 
suit of  this  noble  goal. 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION'S BUDGET  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1977,  1978,  1979, 
AND  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  West  Virginia    . 
is  recognized  for  5  minute  5 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr. 
introducing  two  bills   .. 
quest  of  the  chairman  of  . 
and  Exchange  Commissi(  n 
deal  with  the  Commissioji 
thorizations  for  fiscal  y 
1979.  and  1980.  I  enclose 
letter  from  Chairman  ... 
to  myself  as  explanation 

SECCTRmES      AND      EXCHAr|cE 
MISSION. 

Washington,  DC  . 
Hon.  Hapxey  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Int 
eign  COTnvieTce,  U.S.  Hown 
tires,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   1 
two  proposed  draft  bills  relating 
mission's    budget    authoriza 
years   1977.   1978.   1979,  and 
Commission  wishes  me  to 
attention  and  ask  that  you 

The.=;e  proposed  biUs  are  1 
the  place  of  draft  legislation 
mltted   to  you.  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Senate,  on  January 
February  2.  1977.  We  are 
revised  drafts  because  of  a 
amount  of  Increase  the 
ing  in  our  fiscal  1977  budge' 

As   you   know,   the   Con 
Ized  budget  celling  for  the 
(fiscal  1977)  is  $55  million 
for  supplemental  appropriatljjns 
essary  by  mandatory  pay  1 
urgent,    unforeseen  costs,   wduld 
total  appropriations  for  fiscal 
greater  than  our  currently 
ing.   Therefore,   we  are 
in  that  authorization. 

The  bill  transmitted  on 
would  have  increased  our 
ization  to  $58  million 
sultation  with  the  staff  of 
committees,   we  have 
that  request  to  $56.5  million, 
closed  draft  bUls  Is  designed 
reduced  request   and   to   be 
the  January  18  draft  bill 
The  proposed  bill  trai 
my  letter  of  February  2,  1977 
budget  authorizations   for 
for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  an( 
of  the  revision  outlined  abov 
quest  for  fiscal  1977.  certain  . 
are  necessary  in  the  text  of 
and  I  am  accordingly  encIoslAg 
draft  of  our  fiscal  1978,  1979,  : 
tlon  which  encompasses  thos< 

Thank  you  very  much  for 
tlon  and  assistance  In  this 
With  kind  regards 
Sincerely, 

Roderick 
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ENERGY  CONSERVAT  [ON  DAY 


•  Mr.   THONE   asked   antl 
permission    to   extend   his 
this  point  in  the  Record  aid 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    THONE.    Mr.    Speaker, 
Congress  there  is  much 
concerning    many    phases 
policy.  There  is  one  energ] 
ever,  where  I  believe  we 
imous  agreement:  America 
pleting    its    nonrenewable 
energy,  and  conservation 
short  term  means  for  easin  : 
plight. 
All  forms  of  fossil  fuel  Have  been  so 
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Mr.  Staggers) 


abundant  and  cheap  in  the  United 
States  that  we  need  a  dramatic  impact 
to  persuade  a  majority  of  Americans  to 
practice  conservation. 

With  "Earth  Day"  in  1971,  we 
achieved  a  high  level  of  recognition  that 
our  planet  is  fragile  and  must  be  pro- 
tected against  pollution.  Therefore,  I 
am  proposing  that  all  segments  of 
American  society  similarly  join  in 
observing  "Energy  Conservation  Day" 
in  1977. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  House 
Joint  Resolution  to  designate  October  10, 
1977,  as  "Energy  Conservation  Day."  We 
will  need  a  few  months  to  prepare 
properly  for  observance  of  such  a  day. 
yet  it  should  be  held  before  the  winter 
of  1977  is  upon  us.  The  exact  date  of 
October  10  was  chosen  because  it  is  a 
Federal  holiday— the  1977  celebration  of 
Columbus  Day — and  thus  many  citizens 
will  have  time  on  that  day  for  activities 
outside  their  normal  routine. 

It  is  my  hope  that  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Day"  will  be  a  day  of  action,  a  day 
of  learning  and  a  day  of  planning.  Most 
of  all,  it  should  be  a  day  of  impact — 
with  all  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety uniting  to  stress  the  importance 
of  wise  stewardship  of  the  Earth's  non- 
renewable resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  passage  of  this  resolution  to 
observe  "Energy  Conservation  Day." 
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WHY  BO  AND  MARK  WON'T  WORK 

fMr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  presently  considering  several 
proposals  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  so-called  jobs  programs.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  these  proposals  provide  for  a 
sizable  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit, 
which  will  deprive  the  private  sector  of 
capital  which  is  needed  to  create  lasting, 
productive  employment  opportimities. 

To  put  thio  debate  in  perspective,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself  have  reduced 
the  incentives  for  people  to  work  and 
have  contributed  to  the  widespread  be- 
lief that  something  must  be  done  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs.  Wall  Street  Journal 
writers  Douglas  R.  Sease  and  William 
M.  Bulkeley  have  provided  us  with  two 
case  studies  of  young  men  who  are  capa- 
ble of  working  but  who  have  lost  their 
incentive  to  work  "Bo  Grier,  Aristocrat 
of  the  Streets"  is  living  with  his  sister 
and  receiving  disability  benefits.  "Mark 
Rinaldi:  Jobless  by  Choice"  is  living  with 
his  parents  and  drawing  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  full  texts  of  the  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
January  31  and  February  1.  1977.  re- 
spectively, follow: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  31.  1977] 

Bo   Orier,   Aristocrat   of   the   Streets 
(By  Douglas  R.  Sease) 

Atlanta.— Raymond  "Bo  Grler,  24,  spends 
most  of  his  afternoons  and  evenings  shooting 
baskets  at  the  Peoplestown  gym  in  a  de- 
clined inner-city  neighborhood  here.  These 


are  the  good  times,  with  his  buddies,  work- 
ing off  the  tensions  that  build  during  the 
long,  idle  days. 

The  bad  times  are  the  mornings,  smok- 
ing the  endless  chain  of  clgarets  and  watch- 
ing, empty-eyed,  indistinguishable  television 
game  shows  at  the  apartment  where  he  lives 
with  his  sister.  Since  it  Is  winter,  the  weather 
Is  usually  too  bad  to  get  out  and  attack  the 
powerless  power  steering  on  his  faded  gold 
1968  Bulck  Wildcat  parked  outside.  The 
Bulck  functioning  would  mean  a  vast  uplift 
in  status — wheels  instead  of  riding  the  bias. 
It  has  been  two  years  since  Bo  had  any 
kind  of  steady  work,  and  by  now  his  ways 
of  existing  on  the  streets  without  a  job  may 
be  so  deeply  ingrained  that  he  may  never 
change.  Whether  he  does  or  doesn't  Is  im- 
portant to  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country,  because  Bo  Grler  is 
a  long  way  from  alone  out  there.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  young  blacks  like  Bo 
runs  stubbornly  at  a  rate  twice  that  of 
whites.  And  the  young  blacks  on  the  streets 
are  Important  contributors  to  crime  and 
related  problems  of  the  ghettos. 

Bo  has  been  out  of  a  job  so  long  he  is 
not  even  counted  among  the  unemployed 
any  more.  Instead,  he  and  at  last  count 
817.000  other  Americans.  27  percent  of  them 
black  like  him,  were  dumped  into  a  sepa- 
rate category  consisting  of  the  Jobless  who 
said  they  would  look  for  a  job  if  they 
thought  anybody  would  give  them  one. 
They  are.  of  course,  the  hardest  core  of  the 
hard  core  jobless  and  most  share  with  Bo 
Grier  a  poor  education,  no  skills  and  a 
deepening  conviction  that  the  American 
dream  wasn't  meant  for  them.  Around  gov- 
ernment labor  offices  they  are  referred  to 
as  "the  dlscoxiraged." 

astttte  bettor 
Categorizing  Bo  Grler  is  simple,  but  an- 
alyzing why  he  doesn't  work  is  not.  One 
thing  that  has  to  be  considered  is  a  slight 
physical  handicap  resulting  from  a  land- 
mine injury  In  Vietnam.  It  doesn't  Inter- 
fere with  his  ability  to  swivel  and  drive 
down  the  court  past  his  opponents  at  the 
gym.  But  It  is  a  definite  factor  in  his  not 
having  a  job,  because  the  government  con- 
siders him  30  "vr  disabled  and  sends  him  a 
$149  check  every  month,  making  his  quest 
for  a  job  that  much  less  pre-ssing. 

Living  with  his  sister  Is  another  factor. 
She  has  a  job  on  a  production  line  making 
plastic  drinking  cups  and  pays  the  $140 
rent  and  $30  or  so  monthly  utility  bill. 

He  also  does  a  little  gambling  on  the 
side,  things  like  making  side  bets  at  crap 
games  and  the  pool  hall.  He  considers  him- 
self an  astute  bettor:  "I  don't  bet  on  my- 
self, I  find  somebody  who's  hot  and  bet  on 
him.  That  way  I  can  make  my  money  and 
leave  any  time  I'm  ready." 

Like  many  others  without  Jobs,  and  par- 
ticularly those  with  dim  prospects  of  get- 
ting one,  Mr.  Grler  also  supplements  his 
income  with  occasional  ventures  to  the  far 
aide  of  the  law.  It  is  a  career  at  which,  like 
all  others,  he  Is  unskilled,  and  he  loses 
more  than  he  wins.  He  is  currently  on  pro- 
bation for  a  conviction  on  three  counts  of 
check  forging  and  has  since  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty. He  says  that  is  all  a  mlx-up,  that  he 
is  innocent. 

His  probation  officer  is  supposed  to  be 
Interested  in  helping  him  get  a  job.  but 
he's  been  of  little  help,  probably  because 
he  and  Bo  have  never  met.  "If  you  see  him, 
tell  him  to  get  In  to  see  me."  the  probation 
officer.  Oliver  Puckett,  says.  Bo  has  been 
supposed  to  report  monthly  for  the  past  six 
months  but  hasn't  bothered,  and  nobody  has 
bothered  to  find  out  why. 

Bo's  money  goes  out  like  it  comes  In,  with 
little  thought  being  given  to  it,  to  support 
the  Bulck.  tickets  for  an  occasional  rock  con- 
cert, clothes,  food,  drink,  whatever. 
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The  thing  is  that  Bo,  and  many  others  in 
his  situation,  have  enough  going  for  them 
that  economic  survival  Is  not  the  question, 
only  the  style  In  which  one  survives.  And  the 
truth  is  that  Bo,  by  freeloading  on  his  sister, 
stretching  his  government  check  and  hust- 
ling on  the  side,  has  made  such  an  admirable 
adjustment  to  not  having  a  job  that  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  he  is  not  out  pounding  the 
pavements. 

He  says  he  used  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
looking  for  jobs,  reading  the  classifieds,  mak- 
ing the  rounds,  filling  out  applications  and 
then  never  hearing  anything.  He  feels  he 
has  every  right  to  be  discouraged,  and  his 
conviction  that  he  can't  get  work  has  turned 
him  Into  an  aristocrat  of  the  streets,  who 
now  wouldn't  take  some  Jobs  If  they  were 
offered  to  him. 

He's  not  interested  in  anything  paying 
the  $2.30  minimum  wage,  and  even  S2.50  he 
considers  bcrderllne.  "Even  that's  not  worth 
It. "  he  says.  "But  it's  something."  There  are 
also  some  lines  of  endeavor  he's  just  not 
interested  in:  "I'll  never  wash  dishes,"  he 
says  disgustedly.  "I  tried  that  once  for 
Howard  Johnson's.  I  never  got  tireder  of  any- 
thing than  seeing  those  dishes.  I  quit  the 
second  night." 

He  also  has  no  interest  in  using  his  GI 
bill  to  go  to  school  to  acquire  a  marketable 
skill,  because  it  doesn't  seem  feasible  to 
him.  "They  only  give  you  $258  a  month, 
and  after  tuition  and  books  and  clothes  and 
getting  there  and  back,  it's  just  not  worth 
it." 

One  expert  feels  that  talking  to  Bo  about 
his  problems  with  work  is  no  way  to  a  solu- 
tion, because  he  may  not  be  leveling:  "He  Is 
b.s.'ing  you.  telling  you  what  he  believes  a 
white  man  wants  to  hear,"  says  George  Har- 
ris, a  teacher  at  Atlanta  University's  School 
of  Social  Work  and  a  veteran  of  street  culture 
himself. 

To  "street  people"  a  Job  is  money  and 
nothing  more,  Mr.  Harris  says.  And  if  the 
money  isn't  good  enough,  there  is  no  point 
in  working.  "For  Bo,  there's  nothing  about 
personal  satisfaction  in  doing  a  Job,"  Mr. 
Harris  says. 

Another  expert.  Harvard  economist  Martin 
Peldsteln,  feels  that  having  a  minimum  wage 
might  be  a  deterrent  to  men  like  Bo  even 
looking  for  a  Job:  "When  you're  being  paid 
the  minimum  wage,  you  know  you're  the 
worst  there  is."  he  says.  "If  we  didn't  have  a 
minimum  wage,  then  an  unskilled  worker 
could  take  a  ,<ob  while  thinking  there's  some- 
one somewhere  being  paid  less,  who's  worth 
less  than  he  is." 

But  others  take  a  more  pragmatic  approach 
and  conclude  that  any  problems  that  Bo  has 
are  of  his  own  making.  "It's  a  matter  of 
initiative."  says  a  Georgia  Employment  Serv- 
ice official.  For  proof,  he  cites  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  who  have  settled  here.  "They 
couldn't  speak  English  so  they  couldn't  get 
Jobs  here  like  they  had  in  Vietnam.  But  that 
didn't  stop  them  from  begging  us  to  get  them 
any  kind  of  work.  Just  so  they  could  make 
some  money  while  they  went  to  school  to 
learn  English.  Some  of  them  got  menial  Jobs: 
they're  trying  to  better  themselves.  That's 
initiative." 

He  agrees  it  can  take  time  for  an  unskilled 
worker  to  find  a  Job  but  insists  that  anyone 
who  hasn't  landed  one  In  three  or  four 
months  isn't  trying  very  hard.  "If  he's  sitting 
out  more  than  a  year,  then  he's  really  not 
looking  for  work." 

JOBS  available 
Don  Winnie,  owner  of  a  temporary  help 
agency  called  Action  Labor  Services  Inc., 
buys  that.  "It's  not  true  that  blacks  can't 
get  jobs  in  Atlanta."  he  says.  "About  eo*;; 
of  the  men  we  hire  are  black.  We  pay  mostly 
minimum  wage,  but  we  supply  transporta- 
tion to  the  JoV)  site.  The  work's  a  little  on 
the  menial  side,  but  if  a  guy's  got  anything 
at  all  on  the  ball,  he'll  be  looking  for  some- 


thing better.  In  fact,  we  lose  a  lot  of  our 
better  workers  to  clie!it  companies." 

But  the  view  that  Bo  simply  lacks  initia- 
tive seems  simplistic  to  Benjamin  Hooks,  who 
will  be  taking  over  as  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  March.  There's  much  more  to  it, 
he  says,  Including  racism  which  is  com- 
pounded by  the  media  image  whites  have  of 
unemployed  young  blacks.  "It  has  to  do  with 
marketing,  with  selling  one's  self,"  says  Mr. 
Hooks.  Part  of  it  is  that  a  product  of  a  black 
ghetto  hasn't  learned  the  social  niceties  that 
are  an  asset  to  whites  when  they  apply  for  a 
job. 

Bo  Grler  insists  that  he  has  looked  long 
and  hard  during  most  of  the  two  years  that 
he's  only  had  a  couple  of  short-term  jobs. 
But  for  whatever  reasons.  It  Is  Inescapably 
true  that  he's  barely  looking,  if  at  all,  any 
more. 

Even  when  the  odds  look  good  and  his 
self-composed  criteria  are  met,  it  is  difficult 
to  stir  him  into  the  action  it  would  take  to 
land  the  Job.  Recently,  for  example,  he 
turned  down  an  offer  for  a  free  ride  to  the 
downtown  offices  of  AUrlght  Parking  of 
Georgia.  Inc.  to  apply  for  work  driving  shut- 
tle buses  between  Atlanta  Airport  and  a 
soon-to-be-opened  parking  facility. 

The  Job  pays  $3  an  hour,  and  Will  Wood, 
general  manager  of  A'lright,  said  Mr.  Grler 
sounded  qualified.  A  week  later,  after  being 
further  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  job,  Mr. 
Grler  hadn't.  "That  tells  me  he  doesn't  want 
to  work."  Mr.  Wood  say.^.  "He's  got  that  bene- 
fit check  and  that's  all  he  wants. 

EMPLOYERS  STTSPICIOUS 

All  Of  Which  leaves  Bo  Grler  sitting  In  a 
haze  of  cigaret'  smoke  in  front  of  the  TV 
until  it  is  late  enough  to  go  down  to  the  gym 
and  shoot  baskets.  He's  also  caught  in  a  sort 
of  Catch  22  of  the  job  market — ^the  longer 
he's  out  of  work,  the  more  suspicious  em- 
ployers are  of  his  earnestne.=s  in  pursuing  a 
Job.  One  of  the  questions  that  has  become 
.standard  In  job  Interviews  Is  why  has  he 
been  out  of  work  so  long? 

The  longer  he  Is  out  of  work,  the  more  he 
molds  himself  into  the  Image  whites  have  of 
young  blacks  they  don't  want  to  risk  hiring. 

It's  rather  Ironic  that  Mr.  Grler,  who  Is  a 
somewhat  articulate  young  man,  understands 
perfectly  what  he  must  do.  but  seems  power- 
less to  do  It:  "You've  got  to  convince  "people 
who  are  doing  the  hiring  that  you're  willing 
to  work.  If  you  can  do  that,  chances  are 
you'll  get  hired." 

But  the  chances  of  Bo  Grler  doing  that  are 
slim,  and  getting  slimmer.  Finding  employ- 
ment for  Bo  and  others  like  him  is  going  to 
be  the  toughest  challenee  the  Carter  admin- 
istration faces  in  its  attempts  to  bring  the 
U.S.  employment  rate  down.  But  as  long  as 
they  are  left  on  the  streets,  the  Bo  Grlers 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  a  drag  on  their 
families  and  on  society  at  larje.  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  crime  statistics  and.  perhaps 
most  meaningful,  dismal  failures  at  climbing 
to  the  levels  of  decency  and  self-respect  that 
most  Americans  take  for  granted. 

[From  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  1,  1977] 

Mark  Rinaldi:  Jobless  by  Choice 

By  WiUlam  M.  Bulkeley 

West  Hartford.  Conn.— Last  March  the 
Konover  Investment  Co.  decided  to  lease  its 
parking  lot  in  downtown  Hartford  rather 
than  continuing  to  operate  It  Itself.  In  the 
resulting  management  change.  Mark  Rinaldi. 
who  had  been  an  attendant  at  the  lot  for 
two  years,  was  laid  off. 

After  two  months  vrtthout  a  job,  Mr. 
Rinaldi  applied  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Ever  since  then  he  has  received  a 
$54  check  from  the  state  of  Connecticut 
every  two  weeks.  He  could  go  on  receiving  It 
another  39  weeks. 

For  the  spare,  bearded  23-year-old  who 
lives  with  his  parents  In  this  upper-middle 


class  suburb,  the  unemployment  checks  spell 
the  difference  between  the  need  to  keep 
working  "at  some  crummy  Job"  and  his  pres- 
ent leisurely  lifestyle.  Mr.  Rinaldi  Is  con- 
temptuous of  the  system  which  allows  him 
to  collect  unemployment  and  says  he  thinks 
he,  and  many  of  the  others  who  receive 
checks,  "are  just  ripping  off  the  government." 

If  the  unemployment  compensation  weren't 
available,  Mr.  Rinaldi  concedes,  he  Is  confi- 
dent he  could  get  some  sort  of  job.  But,  since 
It's  there,  "I'm  not  going  to  work  my  bead 
off." 

Mr.  Rinaldi  represents  one  suspect  of 
the  nation's  unemployment  statistics  that 
doesn't  appear  In  most  discussions  of  "the 
unemployment  problem."  Toung  people  un- 
der 24,  like  Mr.  Rinaldi,  account  for  about 
half  the  nation's  unemployed,  according  to 
a  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
As  a  result,  any  federal  programs  to  ease  un- 
employment are  expected  to  focus  on  em- 
ploying youth.  However,  for  some  unem- 
ployed youth  such  as  Mr.  Rinaldi.  obtaining 
a  Job  simply  isn't  urgent.  Between  govern- 
ment checks  and  parental  support,  unem- 
ployment is  an  acceptable  life  style.  And  It's 
doubtful  that  any  federal  program  would 
touch  someone  like  Mr.  Rinaldi  who  is  out 
of  work  by  choice. 

It's  Impossible  to  know  how  many  of  the 
people  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion would  be  working  If  the  money  weren't 
available.  Critics  have  charged  that  imem- 
ployment  compensation,  rather  than  merely 
tiding  people  over  while  they  are  unavoid- 
ably between  Jobs,  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  some.  Instead  of  being  a  charitable  tem- 
porary aid  for  a  worker  thrown  out  on  the 
street  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  economy, 
payments  by  the  state  last  so  long  they  serve 
as  a  disincentive  to  find  new  work,  critics 
argue. 

Many  government  unemployment  compen- 
sation officials  and  legislators  counter  that 
Mr.  Rinaldi's  situation  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  norm.  "I  think  basically  95 '^p  of 
the  unemployed  population  really  wants  to 
work."  asserts  Alfred  Horowitz,  director  of 
research  for  the  Connecticut  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  He  notes  that  during  the 
1960s  unemployment  was  far  lower  than  now. 
"It's  due  to  our  frustrations  with  being  un- 
able to  get  people  back  to  work  that  we  turn 
around  and  blame  the  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed for  being  out  of  work,  "  he  contends. 

David  Pinsky,  professor  of  labor,  educa- 
tion and  economics  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  a  long-time  student  of  un- 
employment, agrees  "there  may  be  a  few 
who  abuse  the  system"  who  should  be  pun- 
ished. But  he  says,  "Just  because  you  have 
embezzlers  in  banks,  you  don't  close  the 
banks." 

Mr.  Rinaldi  apparently  Isn't  abusing  the 
system  in  any  legal  sense.  But  he  Is  collect- 
ing unemployment  compensation  from  the 
state  despite  expressing  confidence  that  he 
could  get  some  sort  of  job  without  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  Rinaldi  doesn't  fit  most  of  the  ster- 
eotypes of  youth  unemployment.  He  isn't 
desperately  banging  his  head  against  walls 
trying  to  break  into  the  job  market.  He 
isn't  untrained  and  unskilled  He's  already 
held  half  a  dozen  Jobs.  He  has  training 
which  could  get  him  more  jobs.  A  bright 
and  articulate  man  with  a  quick  wit,  he 
can  deal  with  customers  and  is  responsible 
enough  to  work  without  supervision. 

Yet  he  doesn't  work  and  he  doesn't  par- 
ticularly want  to.  Part  of  the  problem  Is 
that  none  of  the  Jobs  in  his  past  or  fore- 
seeable future  offer  much  challenge  or  much 
money.  Although  he  has  been  trained  as  a 
surveyor,  he  claims  he  couldn't  get  a  job 
paying  much  more  than  $3.50  an  hour — 
an  amount,  he  says  sardonically,  which  "isn't 
enough  to  induce  me  to  go  to  work."  If 
paid  that  amount,  which  is  equal  to  about 
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He  adds  that  applicants  are  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated. But  sources  familiar  with  the 
department  admit  that  the  system  Isn't 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  huge  number  of 
clients  It  handles  when  unemployment  Is 
over  9%,  as  it  has  been  In  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Rinaldi  says  he  has  never  been  told 
of  a  job  opening  by  the  service  or  even  asked 
whether  he  Is  actually  looking. 

On  a  typical  winter  day,  Mr.  Rinaldi  says 
he  gets  up  at  8  a.m.,  "So  my  parents  won't 
think  I'm  a  bum."  On  cold  days  he  goes  out 
and  warms  up  his  mother's  car  because  her 
place  in  the  garage  has  been  supplanted  by 
a  battered  1951  Chevy  panel  truck  which 
Mr.  Rinaldl  Is  sporadically  restoring.  Some 
mornings  he  goes  Into  the  garage  and  fiddles 
with  the  vehicle  but  when  his  parents  leave 
for  work,  he  often  returns  to  bed. 

When  he  gets  up  again  he  eats  and  reads 
The  Hartford  Courant  from  cover  to  cover 
Including  obituaries,  box  scores  and  all  the 
classified  ads.  "It's  all  right  to  be  physically 
lazy.  But  I  have  to  read  something,"  he  says. 
By  the  time  he's  through  with  the  paper  it's 
late  afternoon  and  he  can  go  out  with  some 
friends  and  have  a  few  drinks.  Evenings  he 
often  goes  to  various  friends"  homes  or  staj's 
at  his  own  home,  a  comfortable  split-level 
on  a  side  street  and  watches  television.  Some 
evenings  he  goes  to  Hartford's  jal  alal 
fronton,  pays  $1.25  for  general  admission 
standing  room  and  slips  blithely  into  the 
plush  seats  In  the  uncrowded  $5  seat  section 
right  in  front  of  the  court. 

PRESSURE    FROM    F.ARENTS 

Although  his  lifestyle  isn't  exciting,  It's 
certainly  comfortable.  He's  able  to  indulge 
his  penchant  for  imported  German  Hofbrau 
beer.  And  he  has  enough  friends  with  cars 
and  places  to  go  that  he  isn't  trapped  in  one 
place.  He  says  the  most  unpleasant  element 
of  unemployment  is  being  nagged  by  his 
parents.  "They  say  "go  to  work,  everybody 
works'.  I  say  "everybody's  miserable."  " 

Mr.  Rinaldl's  lifestyle  may  soon  change. 
His  parents  have  begun  actively  pressuring 
him  to  start  doing  something,  and  recently 
they  began  charging  him  $20  a  week  for 
room  and  board.  Mark  now  Intends  to  take 
some  electronics  courses,  and  he  also  talks  of 
getting  at  least  a  part-time  job,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  his  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Mrs.  Rinaldl  who  works  for  the  state  as 
a  purchasing  agent,  thinks  Mark's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  work  stems  from  the  nature 
of  the  Jobs  he  has  held.  ""With  better  jobs 
he  might  have  gotten  a  better  Impression"" 
of  the  Job  market,  she  says.  Her  husband 
declined  to  be  interviewed. 

For  his  part,  Mark  says  bluntly  that  If 
his  parents  ease  up  bed  gladly  continue 
drawing  unemployment  until  his  benefits 
run  out  next  summer.  He  also  says  that  If  he 
saw  a  good  chance  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 
he"d  Jump  at  it.  "I've  learned  the  trail  of 
the  green  Is  elusive,"  and  a  shot  at  riches 
would  be  worth  some  work,  he  says.  But 
even  then  the  Job  wouldn't  be  an  end  In 
itself.  "I'm  only  Interested  in  making  a  quick 
million  and  retiring,"  he  wisecracks. 


WHY  JOHNNY  WON'T  WORK 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  presently  considering  several 
proposals  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  so-called  jobs  programs.  Vir- 
tually all  of  these  proposals  provide  for 
a  sizable  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
which  will  deprive  the  private  sector  of 


capital  which  is  needed  to  create  lasting, 
productive  employment  opportunities. 

To  put  this  debate  in  perspective,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  itself  have  reduced 
the  incentives  for  people  to  work  and 
have  contributed  to  the  widespread  belief 
that  something  must  be  done  to  create 
more  jobs.  The  author  of  the  attached 
article,  Charlton  Ogburn,  argues  very 
eloquently  that  "our  situation  today  is 
not  one  of  a  shortage  of  jobs,  but  of  a 
shortage  of  labor."  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, according  to  Ogburn,  is  a  "prime 
promoter  of  unemployment." 

Mr.  Ogbum's  column,  entitled  "Why 
Johnny  Won't  Work."  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  February 
20,  1977.  The  full  text  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  1977] 
Why  Johnny  Won't  Work 
(By  Charlton  Ogburn) 
In  the  rivers  of  words  poured  out  on  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  virtually  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  two  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem that  to  me,  as  a  consumer  and  self-em- 
ployee, are  its  most  striking  features.  One  is 
that  our  situation  today  is  one  not  of  a  short- 
age of  jobs  but  of  a  shortage  of  labor.  The 
other  is  that  the   federal   government  is  a 
prime  promoter  of  unemployment. 

I  feel  a  particular  concern  for  these  fea- 
tures because  implicit  In  them  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  persons  like  me  who  must  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  marketplace  unprotected  by 
special  privileges  and  immunities.  The  free 
society  Is  already  finished.  In  Its  place  we  are 
getting  the  staked-out  society  In  which  vari- 
ous interests.  Institutionally  protected  from 
competition,  levy  tribute  on  all  who  come 
their  way,  as  medieval  barons  did  on  ship- 
ping. 

In  support  of  my  thesis  that  we  have  a 
labor  shortage,  let  me  recall  some  experiences 
of  the  kind  the  reader  can  readily  match  with 
his  own.  Last  year  our  1959  dishwasher  broke 
down  and  the  sensible  thing  seemed  to  be  to 
buy  a  new  one — until  we  learned  that  instal- 
lation would  cost  $125.  "That  meant  we'd  be 
pajrlng  the  plumber  more  than  $35  an  hour. 
Even  an  unlicensed  plumber,  the  dealer  said, 
would  charge  $75. 

If  I  was  shocked,  I  was  even  more  so  last 
fall  when  three  men  in  a  pickup  truck  asked 
$150  Just  to  help  me  fell  four  trees  so  they 
would  not  fall  on  the  power  line.  This  would 
require  putting  a  ladder  up  the  tree,  tying 
a  rope  around  it,  sawing  through  the  butt  and 
pulling  hard  on  the  rope.  It  is  work  I  habitu- 
ally do  myself,  so  my  estimate  that  the  men 
were  asking  about  $40  an  hour  each  is  prob- 
ably sound. 

A  bill  of  $17.04  from  a  Ford  dealer  for  re- 
pairs seems  little  enough,  but  all  It  paid  for 
was  the  replacement  of  the  socket  of  a  lic- 
ense-plate light.  The  washing  machine  we 
bought  in  1959  started  acting  up  and  the 
mechanic  who  previously  had  repaired  it  sent 
his  son,  who  may  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  but  if  so.  only  barely.  It  cost  us  $13 
to  have  the  lad  put  in  an  appearance  and  $3 
for  every  10  minutes  of  his  time  thereafter. 

That  Is  a  good  deal  more  than  any  of  my 
friends  make  after  30  years  or  more  of  hard 
Intellectual  application.  It  Is  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  make  with  diplomas  from  Harvard  and 
the  National  War  College,  11  years  experience 
in  the  State  Department,  dozens  of  articles  in 
leading  magazines  and  13  books  to  my  credit. 
Consequently,  it  was  more  than  I  could  af- 
ford. 

Such  gouging  of  the  customer  would  have 
been  Inconceivable  in  the  Depression  of  the 
1930s.  Nearly  everyone  was  desperately  glad  of 
the  chance  to  do  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay.  Businesses  profiteering  in  repairs  would 
have  found  their  shops  emptied  by  mechanics 
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working  in  their  back  yards.  Today,  if  there 
is  any  competition  to  render  the  services  so 
outrageously  priced.  It  Is  not  In  evidence. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  me  that 
unemployment  statistics  mean  what  they 
meant  in  the  1930s.  Then  there  was  no  paid 
work  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  labor  force 
apart  from  federal  programs.  Today  there  is 
plenty  of  work  at  pay  commensurate  with  Its 
demands,  at  least  outside  areas  of  peculiar 
industrial  depression. 

Why,  then,  Is  it  so  difficult  to  get  manual 
work  done  without  having  to  pay  dispropor- 
tionately for  it?  My  guess  Is  that  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed  lack  the  skills  In  demand, 
even  skills  that  can  be  acquired  In  two  or 
three  months,  or  lack  enterprise  and  Initia- 
tive or  would  rather  not  do  work  they  find 
uncongenial  even  if  it  means  living  on  the 
labors  of  others. 

Vacuum  cleaning,  mopping,  dusting,  wash- 
ing woodwork  take  little  skill,  but  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  we  gave  up  trying  to  get 
anyone  to  do  them  for  us  once  a  week.  What 
such  work  does  require  is  conscientiousness, 
and  everyone  we  tried — I  should  say  who 
condescended  to  try  us — proved  undependa- 
ble  and  slapdash. 

Despite  women's  liberation,  educated 
women  are  apt  to  be  less  liberated  now  than 
they  were  50  years  ago  when  they  had 
servants.  Men  and  women  of  talent  today 
are  forced  to  take  time  from  the  improve- 
ment of  that  talent,  from  A/hich  society 
would  gain,  for  tasks  around  the  house  that 
could  as  well  be  performed  by  others  whose 
own  maximum  contribution  to  society,  and 
to  their  own  satisfaction  in  life,  would 
come  from  the  superior  performance  of  those 
tasks  to  which  they  are  fitted. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  those  who  contend 
that  working  in  another  person's  household 
is  degrading  where  living  in  Idleness  at  the 
expense  of  those  whom  one  is  too  good  to 
work  for  is  not.  This  Is  a  point  of  view  the 
founders  of  our  democracy  and  those  who 
made  it  successful  through  the  years  would 
surely   find   incomprehensible. 

Conspiring  to  the  elimination  of  domestic 
help  is  the  minimum  wage  law.  There  are, 
granted,  strong  reasons  for  the  law.  But 
whatever  else  It  may  achieve,  the  law  en- 
sures that  men  and  women — and  young  peo- 
ple— whose  abilities  command  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  will  be  denied  employment, 
pride  in  working  their  way  ano  the  chance 
to  improve  their  skills  on  the  Job  and  their 
earning  ability.  If  the  AFL-CIO  has  its  way. 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  $3  an  hour.  It 
Is  anyone's  guess  how  many  thousands  that 
would  render  unemployable. 

Another  way  by  which  government  pro- 
mote,''  unemployment  Is  by  providing  a  widely 
acceptable  alternative  to  employment — and 
with  welfare  payments  now  coming  to  $36 
billion  a  year  and  talk  heard  of  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  income.  It  Is  easy  to  see  us 
achieving  the  distinction  of  Britain,  where, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Dennis  Healey 
observes,  one  can  do  almost  as  well  on  the 
dole  as  in  a  Job. 

A  third  is  in  exempting  labor  unions 
from  legislation  forbidding  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  granting  them  monop- 
olies. Labor  unions  can  and  do  set  up  bar- 
riers to  employment  that  exclude  many  wlll- 
Inp  hands  and,  by  forcing  wages  to  artificial 
heights,  prevent  businesses  from  hiring  as 
many  workers  as  they  could  If  wages  were 
set  by  competition  for  Jobs,  as  they  are 
among  non-unionized  workers. 

The  time  was  when  unions  were  labor's 
defense  against  brutal  exploitation.  Today 
they  are  the  exploiters  and  their  prey  is 
the  con.sumer.  When  Chrysler  sits  down  with 
the  UAW.  the  question  is  how  big  an  increase 
in  wages  the  poor  dumb  public  can  be  made 
to  pay  for.  The  decision  last  month,  accord- 
in?  to  the  CBS  Evening  News,  was  a  new 
hourly  rate  ecuivalent  to  $15 — well  over  the 
hourly  earnings   of   the  governors  of  some 


states — and  an  average  boost  of  $500  in  car 
prices. 

Unions  Insist  that  Increases  In  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  call  for  proportionate  in- 
creases in  wages.  Though  the  nation  seems 
to  have  swallowed  It,  the  principle  Is  with- 
out warrant.  Labor  itself  is  seldom  responsi- 
ble for  Its  Increased  productivity.  That 
comes  about  ordinarily  from  improved  man- 
agement, more  efficient  technology  and 
larger-scale  operations. 

I  doubt  that  a  society  can  long  survive 
when  the  ultimate  power  and  the  ultimate 
responsibility  are  divorced.  Increasingly  in 
ours,  the  one  is  e::ercised  by  heavy-handed 
interest  groups  while  the  latter  devolves 
upon  a  government  that  is  more  and  more 
their  adjunct. 

My  anticipation  Is  not  that  our  society 
will  expire  but  that,  as  government  is  im- 
mobilized by  Its  Inability  to  challenge  the 
domineering,  mutually  hostile  interest 
groups,  society's  frustrations  will  become  in- 
tolerable and  that  this  will  lead  to  the  re- 
union of  power  and  responsibility  under 
authoritarian  rule. 

We  shall  turn  to  a  charismatic  leader  to 
make  us  whole  again,  with  a  national  voice, 
and  he  will  do  so — at  a  price.  If  we  are  lucky 
we  shall  all  be  brought  to  heel  Impartially. 
One  thing  at  least  we  can  count  on:  Our 
new  master  will  not  treat  manual  labor  as 
a  pampered  aristocracy.  Even  the  Soviet 
Union,  proclaiming  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  knows  there  Is  no  future  In  doing 
that. 


COAL   AS   ENERGY   SOURCES 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
remarks,  I  am  quoting  a  news  story  rela- 
tive to  the  natural  gas  shortage  and  the 
need  to  utilize  our  vast  supply  of  coal 
notwithstanding  environmental  concerns. 
The  unique  aspect  of  the  news  story  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  May  5,  1969, 
nearly  8  years  ago,  and  if  we  had  paid 
heed  to  Mr.  Boardman's  comments  at 
that  time,  we  would  not  be  in  a  crisis  we 
face  today. 

(Prom  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal,  May  5,  1969] 
Executive  Warns  of  Gas  Shortage 
"Since  they  decided  to  switch,  some  gas 
users  may  have  to  fight  for  heat  next  winter," 
warned  an  official  of  the  state's  retail  coal 
association. 

Charles  H.  Boardman  of  Columbus,  a  past 
president  and  current  treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Coal  Conference,  Inc.,  said  Indications  are 
that  many  schools,  factories,  business  firms 
and  even  homes  may  not  have  enough  nat- 
ural gas  for  their  heating  plants. 

"The  gas  people  admit  their  supplies  are 
going  down,  but  they  don't  shout  It  from 
the  rooftops,"  Boardman  stated. 

"The  American  Gas  Association  recently 
disclosed  proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  in 
the  U.S.  declined  last  year  for  the  first  time 
since  they  started  keeping  records  in  1946. 
They  blamed  it  on  the  steady  drop  in  oil  and 
gas  drilling  activity  in  the  United  States." 
Boardman  pointed  out  that  John  F. 
O'Leary,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  Washington,  D.C..  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  the  outlines  of  a  major 
.shortage  of  natural  gas  are  already  discerni- 
ble and  some  gas  users  could  be  denied  serv- 
ice next  winter. 

"We  are  already  at  the  point  where,  unless 
there  Is  a  basic  change  In  our  underlylne 
resource  situation,  we  will  need  synthetic  eas 


to  supplement  our  natural  supplies,"  O'Leary 
former  chief  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's Natural  Gas  Bureau,  told  the  con- 
gressmen. 

However.  O'Leary  said,  the  nation  Is  five 
to  seven  years  away  "at  the  most  optimistic" 
from  having  a  viable  gas  synthesis  tech- 
nology in  place  and  capable  of  supplement- 
ing natural  supplies  of  gas. 

Since  synthetic  gas  will  "almost  certainly" 
he  needed  before  then,  O'Leary  said,  "We 
should  attack  this  problem  as  a  matter  of 
high  national  priority." 

O'Leary  said  it  appeared  "we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  In  which  synthetic 
fuels  will  be  manufactured  In  the  U.S.  from 
coal  on  enormous  scale." 

"In  the  meantime,"  Ohio  Coal  Conference 
official  Boardman  said,  "we  retail  coal  mer- 
chants stand  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to 
keep  people  warm  in  the  face  of  a  potential 
gas  shortage." 

But,  Boardman  pointed  out.  If  coal  fur- 
naces and  boilers  are  pulled  out  of  schools, 
businesses  and  homes  there  will  be  no  equip- 
ment to  burn  the  nation's  huge  proved  re- 
serves of  coal. 

He  said  it  was  literally  "playing  with  fire" 
not  to  leave  at  least  some  coal  equipment 
in  buildings  where  changeover  to  another 
fuel  was  being  considered. 

He  urged  citizens  to  ask  their  public  of- 
ficials what  coal-burning  equipment  they 
have  ready— not  merely  as  standby — but  for 
full  service. 

Expressing  fear  that  a  summer  lull  may 
set  In,  Boardman  declared: 

"Ohio's  retail  coal  merchants  can  supply 
the  needed  fuel  this  summer  but  would  face 
delivery  problems  If  everyone  waited  until 
cold,  snowy  weather.  There  are  fewer  re- 
tail coal  dealers  now  than  20  years  ago  and 
they  would  have  to  schedule  their  deliveries. 
"Now  Is  the  time  for  action,"  said  the 
Ohio  Coal  Conference  official  "not  when  It's 
too  late." 

Boardman  is  president  of  the  Murray  City 
Coal  &  Ice  Co..  1334  Edgehlll  rd,  Columbus. 


TAX  REBATE?  OR  HANDOUT? 

^Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much 
heralded  "tax  rebate"  of  President  Car- 
ter has  now  been  exposed  in  Its  true  light 
as  a  "handout"  or  "giveaway." 

The   Columbus    Citizen-Journal   lead 
editorial  today  properly  gives  the  story 
to   the   American   people    about   giving 
away  money  the  Government  does  not 
have,  thus  contributing  to  inflation  that 
hurts  everyone. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal,  Feb.  21,  1977] 
Tax  Rebate?  Or  Handottt? 
When  President  Carter  unveiled  his  plan 
to  stimulate  the  economy  largely  by  mailing 
$50  checks  to  almost  everybody,  this  news- 
paper had  a  number  of  reservations,  which 
can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

First,  the  $50  rebates  to  taxpayers  and 
their  dependents  are  likely  to  cause  only  a 
temporary  burst  of  consumption,  with  no 
lasting  benefit  to  the  economy. 

Second,  the  $11.4  billion  In  rebates  will  be 
injected  into  the  spending  stream  while 
business  Is  expanding  without  any  special 
stimulus.  The  result  could  be  economic  over- 
heating and  upward  prepsure  on  prices. 

Third,  the  current  federal  budget  Is  $47 
billion  In  deficit  even  before  the  Carter  pro- 
gram. Increaslne  the  shortfall  by  more  than 
20  per  cent  would  be  inflationary.  And  since 
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consumer  prices  In  January 
nual  rate  of  9.6  per  cent- 
double    digits— inflationary 
not  be  Ignored. 

Now   Carter's   plan   has 
White   HoT.se  through   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committ^ 
changed  into  a  scheme  to 
and  boost  welfare  payment ; 

Though  Carter  wanted  thi 
taxpayers  across   the  board 
promptly  decided  to  reduce 
families  earring  between  $2  i 
and  to  eliminate  them  en 
with  incomes  of  $30,000  or 

By  cutting  or  denying 
million    upper-income 
mlttee  figures  it  had  "sax'ed 
it    accepted    a    proposal    1 
Rangel,  a  New  Yorker  whose 
Harlem,  to  "spend"  $600 
$50  to  everybody  covered  hy 
with  Dependent  Children, 
fare  category. 

People  who  earn  more 
are  among  the  nation's  mofct 
resourceful,   and  they  will 
of  $50  per  family  member, 
likely  will  resent  the 

In   effect,   the   committee 
really  don't  care  about  you, 
of  taxes  to  be  spent  on 
pie,  such  as  welfare  famine^ 
talk  about  tax  relief  and 
mean  you. 

There  may  in  fact  be  a 
atlng  a  productive  group  oi 
Ins  them  feel  unappreciated 
sented  and  of  encouraging 
dubious  $50  deduction  on 
turn,  but  we  can't  think  of 

Until  the  committee  can 
ways  of  fostering  divisive 
present  move  will  have  to 
the  money  will  not  go  to 
highest  taxes  and  will  go 
who  pay  no  income  taxes 
the  words  "tax  rebate" 
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treatnjent  they  got. 

told   them:    we 

^xcept  as  a  source 

deserving  peo- 

When  there  is 

it  doesn't 


moi  e 


( la 
d) 
tl  ose 

Id 

£t 

cam  ot 


haie 


LEAVE  OF  AB15ENCE 


By  unanimous  consent, 
was  granted  as  follows  tc 

Mr.   Carter    (at   the 
Rhodes)  ,  for  an  indefinitje 
count  of  a  death  In  the  f  i  imily 


SPECIAL    ORDERS 


By  unanimous  consen  ,  pennission  to 
address  the  House,  follov  ing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spe  ;ial  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corcoran  >f  Illinois)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  mattqr 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  5 
23. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  miniites 

(The  following  Membsrs 
quest  of  Mr.  Benjamin)  and 
extend  their  remarks  an^ 
neous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Brodhead,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Anntinzio,  for  5  n  inutes 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  ir  inutes 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  miiutes 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  mimtes 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  for  60  nrpnutes 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5 
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rose  at  an  an- 
almast  back  In 
threats    should 


ri  bates. 


better  way  of  alien- 
people,  of  mak- 
and  unrepre- 
them  to  claim  a 
tfielr  next  tax  re- 
It. 

think  up  better 

ass  feelings.  Its 

However,  since 

who  pay  the 

many  millions 

all,  in  decency 

be  used. 

be  "handout" 

the    Government 

to  borrow.  In- 


Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 22. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benjamin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kostmayer. 

Mr.  Walgren  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 


eave  of  absence 


request   of   Mr. 
period,  on  ac- 


GRANTED 


:) 
minu^s,  on  February 

,  today, 
(at  the  re- 
lo  revise  and 
include  extra - 


today, 
today, 
today, 
today, 
today, 
today, 
n^inutes,  today, 
today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1977,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


m  nutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

768.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  Disaster  Relief  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-82);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
his  review  of  the  prop>osed  rescissions  and 
deferrals  and  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  from  the 
President  dated  January  17,  1977  (House 
Document  No.  95-48) ,  pursuant  to  section 
1014(b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  95-83) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  period  July-December  1976  on  Air  Force 
experimental,  developmental  and  research 
contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1811-31b),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-230,  "To  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  and  financial  statements  for 
fiscal  year  1976  of  the  D.C.  National  Guard 
Armory  and  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  Public 
Law  80-605  and  section  10  of  Public  Law 
85-300;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, transmitting  the  Council's  first  annual 
report  on  Its  activities  under  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552  (d) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Administration  and  Management,  transmit- 
ting notice  ■  of  various  proposed  new  or 
altered  records  systems  for  the  Department, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  supplemental  military  assistance 
to  Portugal  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
supplementary  information  to  accompany 
the  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military  sales 
lettei  of  offer  covering  the  transition 
quarter  (Executive  Communication  No.  182), 
pursuant  to  section  36(a)  (2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (90  Stat.  740);  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel, United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  supplemental 
report  on  political  contributions  made  by  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Paul  C.  Warnke,  Di- 
rector-designate of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bas.sador,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Af^istant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b:  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Department's  annual 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1976  on  its  imple- 
mentation of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  On  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  covering  fis- 
cal year  1976  and  the  transition  quarter  on 
the  financial  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Railroad  Revltalization  and  Improvement 
Fund  and  the  Obligation  Guarantee  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  515  cf  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltalization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
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draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the  limi- 
tation on  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1976  on  special  pay  to  Coast 
Guard  officers  holding  positions  of  unusual 
responsibility  and  of  critical  nature,  pursuant 
to  37  U.S.C.  306(f);  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stales,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  calendar  year  1976  on  posi- 
tion in  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  Improved  management  Is  needed  in  the 
Defense  Department's  information  handling 
of  contract  administration  (LCD-75-115,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  remotely  piloted  aircraft 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Army  (PSAD-77-30.  February  18, 
1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Goveriunent  Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  improvements  needed  in  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration's  recording  and  reporting 
of  appropriation  data  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  (FGMSD-76-63,  February  17,  1977); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Appropriations. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1976  on  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  408(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
International  Relations  and  Agriculture. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  global  as- 
sessment of  food  production  and  needs  as  of 
the  end  of  April  1976,  pursuant  to  section 
408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(89  Stat.  854);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 

Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Leg- 

GETT,    Mr.    Snyder.    Mr.    Ginn,    Mr. 

Bowen,  Mr.  PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  de  Ltrco, 

Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Zefer- 

ETTi,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms. 

MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Akaka)  : 

H.R.  3711.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 

system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oll- 

splll  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for  other 

purposes:    Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,    Mr.    Qtrre,    Mr.    Beard    of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,   Mr.   Heftel,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Biaggi)  : 
H.R.   3712.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained  in 


such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  employ- 
ment and  the  modernization  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  by  providing  an  additional  invest- 
ment credit  for  machinery  placed  in  service 
In  existing  manufacturing  plants  or  in  near- 
by plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  3714.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  judgeships  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  3715.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  safe- 
guards to  American  farmers  when  the  move- 
ment of  certain  agricultural  commodities  In 
export  markets  are  affected  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interference;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  3716.  A  bill  to  require  that  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  be  Increased  ad- 
ministratively under  other  provisions  of  law 
unless  such  increases  are  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  such  Congress  and  then  only  if 
such  Increases  first  take  effect  in  the  follow- 
ing Congre.ss,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R,  3717.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
or  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  wUl 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  HAWKINS    (for  himself    Mr 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,   Mrs.   Burke   of   Cal- 
ifornia,  Mr.   John   L.    Burton    Mr 
Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr    Del- 
LUMs,   Mr.   DicGs,   Mr.   Drinan    Mr 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Moss^Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Mr.  ft:PPER,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Van  Deehlin)  • 
H.R.  3718.  A  bill  to  establish  and  translate 
into  practical  reality  the  right  of  all  adult 
Americans  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work 
to  full  opportunity  for  useful  paid  employ- 
ment at  fair  rates  of  compensation;  to  com- 
bine full  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  goals  with  proper  attention 
to  balanced  growth  and  national  priorities-  to 
mandate  such  national  economic  policies  and 
programs   as   are   necessary   '^   achieve  full 
employment,     production     and    purchasing 
power;  to  restrain  Inflation;  and  to  provldl 
explicit  machinery  for  the  development  and 
implementation   of  such    economic   policies 
and  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  to  provide  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  additional  fiscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 
Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr 
Weiss)  : 
H.R.   3720.   A   blU   to   amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  65  years 


of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and  Im- 
proved transportation  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 

H.R.  3721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  Increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  1977- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelen 
(Commerce. 

H.R.  3722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  specified 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1978-80;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  lO,  1977,  as  Energy  Conservation 
Day,  and  to  direct  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  prepare  a  report  containing  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  of  fuel  which  could  be 
saved  through  voluntary  energy  conservation 
measures;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

15.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  expansion  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

16.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  service  of 
the  Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

17.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature  adopted  in  1973 
requesting  that  Congress  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  the  protection  of  the  right  to  live; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

18.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  access  to 
Guam  by  foreign  airUnes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

19.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
extension  of  the  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment benefits  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

46.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  R.  G. 
Vandenhende,  Ghent,  Belgium,  relative  to 
foreign  policy;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  La  Grange,  111.,  relative  to 
the  retention  of  Clarence  M.  Kelley  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  Paul  R.  Ruddock,  Salis- 
bury. Rhodesia,  relative  to  his  efforts  to  visit 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

49.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cliautauqua 
County  Legislature,  MajTllle,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Federal  fiood  control  projects:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  Atanacio  A.  Cabus,  Sr., 
nigan  City,  The  Philippines,  relative  to  al- 
lowing his  children  to  stay  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRESIDENT    CARTER 

"A    GREAT    AMERICAN 


HON.  HERMAN  E. 


TALMADGE 


OF   CEORGI  i 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Monday.  Februarx 


UNITED  STATES 
21,  1977 


which 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr 
Business  magazine, 
in  Decatur,  Ga.,  has 
dent  Carter  as  "A  Grea 
1976. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
tension  of  Remarks  an 
dent  Carter  by  Hubert 
Dixie  Business. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows : 


President,  Dixie 

is  published 

designated  Presi- 

American"  for 


in  the  Ex- 
irticle  on  Presi- 
'.  Lee,  editor  of 

ion,  the  article 
in  the  Record, 


Jimmy  Carter,  "A  Gre  it  American 


(By  Hubert  F 
President-elect    Jimmy 

named  the  "A  Great 

the  editors  of  Dixie  Buslnes  > 
He  was  nominated  by 

year-old    granddaughter, 

"a  good  man,  a  Christian 

erner  and  a  statesman." 
While    Jimmy   Carter 

phone  rang  early  one  mon 

thrilling  tone  of  voice 
"Pa  Pa,  Guess  what? 
"I  saw  the  Governor  last 
"And  he  kissed  me.  .  ." 
Our  first  Impulse  was 

Carter  when  he  announcec . 

1974. 
Pencil  notes  dates 
Colonel  John  Crown,  . 

to  endorse.  .  .  ." 
Sam     Hopkins 

many  .  .  .  going  about  It 
Steve  Ball  .  .  .  good  idea 


Lee) 

Darter    has    been 
Ameifcan"  for  1976  by 

Tiesla  Ivey,  my  11- 

'  trho    termed    him 

winner,  a  South- 


wtis   Governor,   my 
tng.  Treasla,  In  a 
exclaimed : 


light. 


t3 


Decer  iber 


Past  Great  Americans  Incjlude : 
Dr.   Charles  F.  Kettering. 

Cecllle    B.    DeMllle 

Helen    Keller 

Tom   D.   Spies,   M.D 

Sen.  Lister  Hill-- -- 

Oveta    Culp    Hobby 

R.  Manton  Wilson,  M.D-- 
Sen.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.. 

Bernard    M.    Baruch 

Rep.    Carl    Vinson 

American    Fighting    Men- 

E.   K.   Gaylord 

Donald    Douglas,    Sr 

Eddie   Rickenbacker 

J.  C.  Penney 

Walter  R.   McDonald 

W.    O.    DuVall 

DeWitt  and  Llla  Acheson 
Sen.  Herman  &  Betty 
Robert  W.  Woodruff.. 
Dr.    Billy    Graham.-. 


I   recall   how   excited   I 
celved  a  letter  dated  Deceifiber 
Governor  Carter,  saying : 


"Before  the  official 
on   December   12    (1974) 
to  know  that  I  intend  tc 
cratlc  nomination  and  election 
of  the  United  States  In 

•I  could  not   enter  thli 
If  I  did  not  believe  that 
neither  would  I  run  for 
a    deep    conviction    that 
essential    contribution    t< 
ernment  and  the  people 
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February  21,  197? 


DESIGNATED 


endorse  Jimmy 
for  President  In 


10,  1974: 
It  Is  too  early 


Cai  ter 


n 


to     surprise 
the  right  way." 
to  endorse.  .  ." 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

— 1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Wallace.--  1972 

-  1973 

-  1974 
.  1975 


Tal  nadge 


was   when   I   re- 
4,  1974,  from 


annopncement  Is  made 

would   like   you 

seek  the  Demo- 

as  President 

1^76. 

formidable  race 

could  win;  but, 

'resident  without 

I    can    make    an 

the    U.S.    Gov- 

ll  serves.  I  believe 


that  the  problems  which  plague  our  people 
can  be  solved  with  bold,  competent,  honest 
leadership.  Some  people  may  say  we  face 
an  impossible  task.  They  have  overlooked 
several  important  facts. 

"First,  the  voters  want  a  President  who 
will  address  the  issues  with  truth,  openness 
and  common  sense.  I  will  never  disappoint 
them.  Secondly,  people  are  disillusioned  with 
the  officials  in  Washington. 

"They  are  looking  for  a  new  face,  a  new 
leader  whose  Ideas  work.  People  are  eager 
to  see  a  candidate  who  will  talk  with  them — 
not  to  them — at  the  factory,  the  super- 
market, the  service  station.  I  plan  to  take 
my  campaign  to  the  people,  jvist  as  I  did  in 
Georgia,  and  with  as  much  success.  With 
your  help,  I'd  like  to  see  this  country  re- 
turn to  the  high  standards  and  Ideals  on 
which  it  was  founded." 

And  so  Jimmy  Carter  went  on  to  win  In 
an  incredible  two  year  odyssey. 

I  wrote  in  my  Editor's  Whirligig  in  the 
Winter  1974  Issue,  in  part: 

PRESIDENT — Georgia's  Governor  Jimmy 
Carter,  has  entered  the  1976  race  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  Democratic 
Convention  in  Macon  1966  when  Lester  Mad- 
dox  was  ratified 

Jimmy  Carter  was  there,  smiling  in  defeat. 

I  didn't  think  he  had  a  chance  of  being 
elected  Governor,  but  he  did. 

Now  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  plunges  ahead 
to  the  President. 

He  made  a  believer  out  of  me  four  years 
ago. 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  who  with  his 
wife  Betty,  was  named  the  Great  Americans 
for  1973  said  Governor  Carter  is  a  A  Great 
American'  for  any  year. 

Colonel  W.  O.  DuVaU,  the  'A  Great  Ameri- 
can' for  1971  and  a  supporter  of  Jimmy  Car- 
ter as  far  back  as  1966  and  before  said  "you 
can't  say  too  much  about  Jimmy  Carter  as 
A  Great  American. 

Dick  Kattel,  president  of  C&S  and  the 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  'Jimmy 
Carter  will  make  an  alltlme  Great  President.' 

A.  H.  Sterne,  Jr.,  famous  banker  who  heads 
the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  and  a  Ford 
supporter,  said  we  should  all  close  ranks  and 
rally  around  the  new  President,  who  is  A 
Great  American  and  deserves  our  support. 

Rosalynn  Carter,  and  their  family,  will 
grace  the  White  House  with  a  manner  to 
make  the  nation  proud. 

What  a  fine  example  for  America. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1977 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  necessarily  absent  for  the  roUcall 
vote  on  adjournment  which  took  place 
last  Thursday,  February  17.  The  vote 
was  on  a  1-day  recess,  a  recess  that 
would  take  Congress  beyond  the  deadline 
for  disapproving  congressional  pay 
raises.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
prohibit  this  raise  and  was  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  vote  on  the  question. 

I  regret  that,  because  of  a  recent  ill- 
ness, a  medical  appointment  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  miss  the  roUcall  vote  on  the  recess. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  EDI- 
TORIALIZES ABOUT  A  BETTER 
WAY  TO  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1977 

Mr,  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  recently  analyzed  President 
Carter's  economic  stimulus  program  and 
concluded  that  it  is  totally  misdirected 
and,  therefore,  unlikely  to  produce  any 
of  the  benefits  it  is  designed  to  provide. 
The  fundamental  problem  with  Presi- 
dent Carter's  program  is  that  it  does  not 
recognize  the  destructive  effects  that 
high  tax  rates  have  had  on  the  economy. 
They  are  prohibiting  the  formation  of 
capital,  inhibiting  new  investment,  and 
destroying  the  incentive  to  work  and 
produce.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
people  are  on  unemployment  when  they 
cannot  make  enough  aftertax  income  to 
be  as  well  off  as  they  are  on  transfer 
payments  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation which,  of  course,  are  tax  free. 

A  significant  reduction  in  the  tax 
rates  across  the  board  would  not  only 
create  the  capital  that  American  indus- 
try needs  to  expand,  but  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  hiring  new  workers  and  cre- 
ate a  greater  incentive  to  work  harder 
and  get  off  unemployment.  We  need 
jobs,  jobs  that  produce  wealth  and  tax 
revenues  not  more  Government  jobs  that 
consume  tax  revenues. 

The  News  says  that  a  reduction  in 
taxes  is  the  best  way  to  create  private 
enterprise  jobs  and  I  totally  agree  with 
this  reasoning.  I  offer  it  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  support  efforts 
this  week  to  reduce  tax  rates  on  a  per- 
manent basis  as  the  fastest  and  most 
efficient  way  to  help  create  jobs  and 
combat  inflation. 

[From  the  New  York  News,  Feb.  20,  1977 1 
On  the  Wrong  Track 

President  Carter's  program  for  stimulating 
the  economy  offers  only  the  most  dubious 
prospects  for  short-term  relief,  and  poses 
serious  dangers  of  renewed  inflation. 

A  relatively  modest,  general  tax  cut  would 
be  the  safest,  soundest  remedy  for  our  eco- 
nomic blues.  It  would  Increase  Individual 
purchasing  power  and  spur  demand  on  a 
healthy,  sustained  basis. 

But  Mr.  Carter  and  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress have  opted  for  one-shot  gimmicks — 
tax  rebates,  adjustment  of  tax  rates,  public- 
works  projects  and  federally  financed  jobs  in 
local  government. 

The  objective  is  to  achieve  a  dramatic  re- 
duction In  unemployment  which  can  be  mer- 
chandised for  political  gain  two  or  four  years 
hence. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  doubt  whether 
this  costly  effort — all  to  be  carried  out  with 
borrowed  money — will  accomplish  even  that. 
And  Americans  should  be  gravely  concerned 
that  the  long-term  effects  of  this  quick-fix 
approach  will  be  another  round  of  runaway 
inflation,  followed  by  an  even  more  severe 
recession  than  the  one  from  which  we  are 
emerging. 

The  Jobless  rate  has  remained  stubbornly 
high,   and  Americans   should  be  concerned 
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about  It.  But  the  general  state  of  the  econ- 
omy is  such  that — 

Drastic  Injections  of  artificial  stimulants 
are  not  needed.  With  Inflation  cooled  off  and 
recovery  resuming  its  normal  pattern  after  a 
lull,  the  picture  is  basically  good. 

The  Improvement  hasn't  registered  In  the 
unemployment  figures  for  two  reasons. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  people — 
women  and  youths  from  the  postwar  baby 
boom— have  entered  the  labor  market  in  re- 
cent years. 

At  the  same  time.  Industrial  growth  has 
been  stunted  by  enormous  federal  deficits 
and  the  drain  on  resources  created  by  a  rash 
of  government  Income-transfer  and  social- 
welfare  programs. 

A  change  In  Washington's  destructive  tax- 
ing and  spending  policies  would  enable  pri- 
vate Industry  to  create  real,  productive  work 
for  most  of  those  seeking  it,  and  do  so  in  a 
way  which  promote  solid,  continuing 
prosperity. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Carter's  program  is  so 
tailored  that  it  is  more  likely  to  retard  than 
advance  that  natural  process. 

We  can't  see  how  It  will  greatly  benefit 
even  the — 

Hard-core  unemployed — whose  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  skills  makes  them  well  nigh 
unplaceable  in  the  best  of  times. 

A  depressingly  high  percentage  of  minor- 
ity youngsters  fall  Into  this  category.  Pew 
are  apt  to  land  jobs  on  public-works  projects, 
which  will  go  mainly  to  trained  construction 
workers. 

Some  may  make  their  way  on  to  city  and 
state  payrolls  via  the  public-employment 
scheme,  but  those  will  likely  be  temporary, 
dead-end  positions. 

Private  employers  may  also  hire  youths 
to  qualify  for  the  President's  tax-credit 
bribe,  but  we  doubt  that  the  number  will 
be  large. 

Many  more  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
panded job-training  program  President  Car- 
ter has  proposed.  But  previous  efforts  along 
the  same  line  have  not  been  too  successful 
because  of  bad  planning,  poor  instruction  or 
faUure  to  develop  real  motivation  in  the 
youths. 

We  hope  the  new  administration  has 
learned  something  from  past  mistakes  and 
will  try  new  approaches.  That  is,  in  fact,  the 
one  part  of  the  President's  plan  that  makes 
sense,  and  could  yield  high  dividends. 

The  rest  of  it  is  only  a  discouraging  con- 
firmation of  what  we  had  feared — that  Mr. 
Carter,  despite  his  talk  about  fresh  ideas  and 
innovative  methods,  is  spellbound  by  the 
illusion  that  government  can  create  jobs  and 
generate  wealth  by  spending  money  It  hasn't 
got. 

It  never  worked  before,  and  won't  now. 
Private  enterprise  Is  still  the  most  effective 
engine  for  producing  jobs — and  the  goods 
and  services  that  genuinely  increase  the  na- 
tional wealth.  Why  doesn't  Washington  un- 
derstand that? 


THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  and 
hear  very  much  these  days  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  Government  to  communicate 
with  the  public,  to  explain  its  action  and 
to  let  the  public  know  what  it  intends 
to  do.  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts,  former 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
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riculture  for  Consumer  Affairs  recently 
reported  on  her  own  admirable  efforts  in 
this  area.  Her  report,  entitled  "How  Re- 
sponsive Is  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  American 
Consumer?"  deserves  wide  attention.  It 
gives  not  only  the  results  but  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's attempts  to  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  American  consumer.  I 
am  happy,  therefore,  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  this  splendid  report 
into  the  Record: 

How  Responsive  Is  the  United  States  De- 
partment OF  Agriculture  to  the  Ameri- 
can Consumer? 

(By  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts) 
When  I  Initiated  actions  to  make  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  responsive  to  the 
American  consumer,  I  did  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  consumer  representation  would 
exist  only  when  consumers  had  full  access 
to  the  decision  making  process  at  all  levels 
of  the  Department  and  full  use  of  the  De- 
partment's Information  materials  and  data. 
The  information  materials  help  the  con- 
sumer to  be  better  educated,  and  access  to 
the  Department's  data  allows  the  consumer 
to  make  an  Independent  analysis  of  propos- 
als under  consideration. 

Additionally,  I  wanted  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  American  consumer  by  having  agency 
heads  consider  the  Impact  and  benefits  of 
their  final  decisions  on  consumers  before  the 
decisions  were  made.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  the  consumer  part  of  the  primary  fo- 
cus and  constituency  of  USDA  Instead  of  an 
afterthought  to  be  handled  once  decisions 
were  reached. 

CONSUMER  INVOLVEMENT 

To  bring  about  consumer  involvement  at 
USDA,  I  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Consumer 
Affairs  in  July  1973.  This  was  a  first.  Not  only 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also 
it  was  the  first  time  any  Federal  Agency 
established  such  a  position — a  full-time  con- 
sumer affairs  specialist  reporting  directly  to 
the  Secretary. 

Our  first  experience  with  consumer  in- 
volvement In  decision  making  came  when 
three  proposals — net  weight,  nutritional  la- 
beling, and  changing  the  beef  grading 
standards — were  being  considered. 

A  press  conference  was  held  to  announce 
each  of  these  proposals,  at  which  time  the 
Administrators  and  Program  Directors  were 
present  to  explain  the  proposals  to  the  as- 
sembled audience  which  Included  represen- 
tatives from  consumer  organizations  and  In- 
dustry, as  well  as,  the  media.  These  press 
conferences  were  followed  by  Indepth  brief- 
ings In  several  cities  across  the  country.  In 
addition,  the  period  for  commenting  on  the 
proposals  was  extended  from  the  normal  30 
days  to  60  days  so  that  consumers  would 
have  sufficient  time  for  comments. 

OUTREACH 

As  a  result  of  this  new  outreach  and  im- 
proved commimlcatlon  to  consumers,  there 
were  many  more  comments  on  the  proposals 
from  consumers  than  we  experienced  pre- 
vlosuly.  Although  this  new  method  of  an- 
nouncing and  explaining  proposals  helped  In 
getting  consumers  better  Informed  and  more 
Involved  in  agricultural  Issues,  consumers 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  have 
input  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prop>osal. 

This  is  the  trend  I  see  in  analyzing  each 
USDA  Agency's  year-end  report.  With  the 
help  of  a  blue  print  for  consumer  develop- 
ment In  the  form  of  the  Consumer  Repre- 
sentation Plan,  the  agencies  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  consumer.  The  plan  was 
designed  to  Insure  that  each  USDA  Agency 
proceed    In    an    organized    and    systematic 
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manner  to  meet  consumers'  desires  to  be 
better  Informed  about  and  more  Involved  In 
the  agency's  decision  making  process.  Al- 
though this  plan  was  not  as  comprehensive 
as  I  would  have  liked,  It  is  a  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

This  final  report  Is  an  analysts  of  our  suc- 
cesses and  failures  In  bringing  about  con- 
sumer involvement  and  Includes  specific 
recommendations  for  Improvement  within 
USDA. 

AGENCY   DECISION  MAKING 

Eight  USDA  Agencies  have  specifically 
stated  goals  of  bringing  consumers  or  their 
representatives  Into  direct  decision  making 
cai>aclties  within  their  agency.  Those  agen- 
cies are  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service,  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Service,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 

Each  of  the  eight  agencies  has  selected 
difference  wording  to  state  this  consumer  de- 
cision making  policy.  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service,  for  Instance,  included  the  fol- 
lowing statements  In  Its  Consumer  Activities 
1976  Report: 

"Through  action  by  its  Consumer  Respon- 
siveness Panel,  AMS  has  formulated  a  Con- 
sumer Representation  Plan,  calling  for  sev- 
eral departures  from  established  agency  pol- 
icy— including  the  Issuance  of  a  notice  of 
Intent  prior  to  more  formal  actions,  to  allow 
more  consumer  participation  In  decision 
making." 

Many  of  the  very  controversial  issues  re- 
lating to  consumers,  such  as  the  beef  grad- 
ing issue,  have  in  the  past  ccme  under  the 
purview  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  It  Is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  see 
that  this  agency  leads  the  others  In  increas- 
ing consumer  Input  and  is  taking  positive 
steps,  such  as  the  notices  of  intent,  to  in- 
volve the  consumer  in  policy  decisions. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  imple- 
mented a  consumer  Involvement  policy  by 
adopting  its  own  Consumer  Representation 
Plan  and  by  having  begun  sincere  efforts  to 
implement  its  plan.  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  holds  public  meetings  and  briefings, 
sponsors  public  hearings,  responds  to  all  In- 
quiries and  complaints,  and  issues  news  re- 
leases concurrently  with  many  Federal  Reg- 
ister Notices. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  prepares 
facts  sheets  for  distribution  to  consumer 
groups,  holds  press  briefings  and  new  confer- 
ences, prepares  agency  publications  to  ex- 
plain services,  and  uses  exhibits,  visual  aids 
and  demonstrations  In  an  effort  to  increase 
consumer  awareness  of  the  agency, 

AGENCIES  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

Ten  USDA  agencies  have  .specifically  de- 
fined objectives  of  Increasing  Information  In 
consumers  on  agriculture  in  general,  and 
services  their  agency  provide  In  particular. 
These  ten  agencies  are  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, Agricultural  Research  Service.  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service.  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Soil  Conservation  Service.  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service,  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  and  Forest  Service. 

In  its  January  7.  1977  statement  of  Con- 
sumer Involvement,  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  provided  this  declaration  of 
intent: 

"CSRS  is  concerned  that  consumers  do 
have  a  voice  In  and  are  informed  about  agri- 
cultural research  activities  relevant  to  them. 
Most  of  the  research  in  the  states  Is  directly 
or  indirectly  of  importance  to  consumers. 
CSRS  strongly  supports  and  encourages  the 
diffusion  to  consumers  of  information  com- 
ing from  this  research." 

From  my  evaluation  of  the  year-end  agen- 
cy reports  regarding  consumer  plans,  I  con- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

programs  on  Increasing  expertise  in  public 
participation  among  staff. 

CHANCE    IN    ATTITTTDE 

The  specifics  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  various  agencies  In  attempting  to  reach 
the  consumer  with  information  regarding 
agriculture  and  services  of  the  agencies  re- 
sults in  pages  of  disclosures  and  this  Is  In  no 
way  a  full  or  complete  summary  of  them.  I 
have  chosen  to  generalize  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  agencies  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  direction  and  scope  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  consumer  representation  policy. 
The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  described 
its  information  accomplishments  with  the 
following  paragraphs  and  I  think  that  they 
are  representative  of  the  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  consumer's  right 
to  be  Informed. 

"In  the  process  of  Improving  our  informa- 
tion services.  FAS  Is  making  a  conscious  ef- 
fort to  emphasize  topics  of  current  interest 
and  convey  them  with  timeliness  and  read- 
ability. We  have  noted  substantial  pickup  in 
press  titllization  of  FAS  material.  Within  the 
past  year,  FAS  has  Initiated  a  radio  tape  serv- 
ice in  which  interviews,  primarily  with  our 
attache."?  overseas,  on  timely  topics  are  made 
available  to  several  radio  networks.  This  new 
service  has  proven  very  popular.  Another  very 
popular,  and  con.sumer-orIented,  feature  Is 
our  bi-monthly  survey  of  retail  food  prices 
in  selected  foreign  capitals.  This  feature  Is 
published  regularly  In  Foreign  Agricvlture 
magazine,  and  we  plan  to  improve  It  in  1977. 

'"These  Issuances,  along  with  a  weekly 
press  release  surveying  current  developments 
In  world  production  and  trade,  go  Immedi- 
ately and  directly  to  reporters  and  wire  serv- 
ices which  serve  urban  people  primarily. 
Thus,  we  have  improved  and  accelerated  con- 
sumer access  to  PAS  Information  and  the 
response  from  consumer  and  other  urban 
media  and  interest  groups  bears  out  this 
fact." 

More  than  giving  us  specifics  of  accom- 
plishments, these  paragraphs  from  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  gives  us  an  atti- 
tude— an  attitude  of  concern  for  the  con- 
sxmier  and  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  be  Informed. 

If  we  computed  the  number  of  press  re- 
leases written  and  distributed  throughout 
the  country  this  past  year  which  informed 
the  consumer  about  agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment's services,  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  in  the  hundreds-of-thousands.  But,  It  Is 
more  meaningful  to  look  at  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  agencies  in  both  the  decision 
making  areas  and  information  areas  with  a 
discriminating  eye  and  be  able  to  say  that 
within  these  agencies  the  policies  of  con- 
sumer representation  are  definitely  begin- 
ning to  show  through. 

GREATER  AWARENESS 

Most  of  the  agencies  which  submitted  year- 
end  report  or  consumer  related  activities  of- 
fered suggestions  and  reconunendatlons  for 
improving  consumer  representation  within 
their  particular  field,  but  of  greater  Interest 
were  the  recommendations  from  six  agencies 
regarding  Improving  consumer  representa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  Department.  Al- 
though some  are  general  in  nature,  they  all 
reflect  a  sensitivity  to  and  willingness  to  im- 
prove consumer  representation  at  USDA. 

Realizing  that  in  any  organization,  new 
policy  directives  take  time  to  reach  full  im- 
plementation, it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
review  our  consumer  involvement  policy  by 
looking  at  attitude  and  awareness  as  the  key 
criteria  at  this  point. 

From  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  "SCS 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture articulate  the  need  for  the  public  to 
become  involved  in  the  decision  making  proc- 
ess of  goverimient.  This  statement  could  in- 
tensify participation  because  citizens  would 
feel  that  their  views  are  wanted  and  because 
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SCS  personnel  would  feel  that  their  extra  ef- 
fort supports  Departmental  objectives." 

PVom  the  Forest  Service  comes  this  recom- 
mendation, "Commitment  to  citizen/con- 
sumer participation  should  be  expressed  in 
each  USDA  Agency's  annual  plan  of  work 
and  budget  to  OMB." 

Prom  Extension  Service,  "The  Consumer 
Representation  Plan  should  be  Implemented 
as  planned  with  every  encouragement  given 
to  all  USDA  agencies  to  further  Involve  con- 
sumers." And,  the  Consumer  Representation 
Plan  for  USDA  ".  .  .  needs  to  increase  visi- 
bility and  accountability  for  assisting  all 
consumers^-rural,  suburban,  and  urban — to 
better  understand  production,  marketing 
and  consumption  of  food  and  fiber;  food 
policy;  International  trade  and  assistance 
programs,  etc." 

From  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Ser\'lce,  "We  should  try  to  reach  the  urban 
consumer  by  mounting  a  detailed  education- 
al-Informational program  for  consumer  lead- 
ers through  personal  contact,  seminars, 
printed  materials,  fact  sheets,  copies  of  pro- 
posals and  legislative  documents.  APHIS 
should  move  promptly  to  finalize  a  consumer 
representation  plan  to  give  direction  to  con- 
sumer activities  and  to  finalize  and  announce 
the  consumer  advisory  committee.  A  formal- 
ized system  of  reporting  our  major  consumer 
activities  should  be  adopted  and  imple- 
mented." 

And  from  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  "At  the  Departmental 
level,  ASCS  recommends  a  uniform  reporting 
system  that  would  assure  that  each  USDA 
agency  is  conforming  to  the  Departmental 
Consumer  Representation  Plan.  Such  a  sys- 
tem would  call  for  each  agency  consumer  co- 
ordinator to  compile  data  and  forward  It  at 
regular,  specified  intervals  to  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Consumer 
Affairs." 

Most  glaring  in  this  report  Is  the  exclusion 
of  several  USDA  agencies.  These  agencies 
neglected  to  articulate  goals  for  involving 
the  consumer  in  decision  making  capacities. 
This  lack  of  direction  points  out  profoundly 
that  the  consumer  representation  policy  at 
USDA  has  not  yet  been  implemented 
throughout  the  entire  Department. 

CONCLtrsION 

In  final  evaluation,  I  can  say  that  there 
has  truly  been  progress  made  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  opening  the  doors  to 
the  consumer  voice.  It  has  been  a  strong 
team  effort  that  has  brought  about  a  real 
turn-around  in  attitudes  toward  consumer 
representation.  This  could  not  have  happened 
without  the  help  and  support  of  the  many 
dedicated  people  at  USDA  who  are  sincerely 
conscious  of  meeting  the  needs  of  today's 
consumers. 

A  foundation  has  been  laid — but  the  frame 
is  still  being  built.  As  I  leave  the  Department, 
I  wish  the  new  administration  great  success 
in  building  and  cementing  the  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  One 
cannot  function  without  the  other, 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  SECRFTARY  OF  AGRirrL- 
TURE  FROM  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SE VRE- 
TARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. — The  Consumer 
Advocate  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  be  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  is  the  only  person  who  can  raise 
the  consciousness  of  the  Department  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  who  can  clearly 
demorLstrate  by  his  actions  and  policies  that 
the  consumer  is  a  vital  part  of  USDA's  con- 
stituency. 

Two-way  Discusisons. — The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  make  each  policy  level  of- 
ficial aware  that  his/her  constituency  in- 
cludes the  consumer.  Each  policy  maker 
should  demonstrate  that  his/her  subordi- 
nates are  aware  of  this  and  will  reflect  this 
In  their  actions.  Each  policymaker  should 
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participate  In  two-way  discussions  with  con- 
.sumers,  si  that  consumer  input  really  will 
have  an  effect  on  decisionmaking. 

Consumer  Ombudsperson. — There  should 
be  a  Consumer  Ombudsperson  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  is  a  member  of  the 
policy  staff  and  who  should  have  available 
adequate  resources  and  budget  to  effectively 
represent  the  consumer.  The  Office  of  the 
Consumer  Advocate  should  be  well  staP.ed 
and  should  include  economists,  lawyers,  and 
others  so  that  they  may  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  the  consumer. 

Consumer  Advisory  Committee.— USDA's 
National  Consumer  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  and 
should  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year.  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  who  are  all  qualified 
representatives  of  the  consumer,  should  be 
paid  for  their  time  and  reimbursed  for  their 
time  and  reimbursed  for  their  expenses,  as 
would  be  customary  for  a  consultant.  The 
chairperson  of  the  Committee  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  Conamlttee  and  not  be  an  em- 
ployee of  USDA. 

Consumer  Responsiveness  Committee.— 
USDA's  Consumer  Responsiveness  Committee 
should  Include  representatives  of  consumers 
or  members  of  the  National  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  Consumer  Responsive- 
ness Committee's  agenda  should  be  made 
public  prior  to  the  meetings  and  the  public 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend. 

Special  Interest  Groups. — Meetings  with 
USDA  and  special  interest  groups  should  be 
open  and  announced  publicly  prior  to  con- 
vemng  them. 

Communications  Strategy. — USDA  should 
have  a  communications  strategy  to  better 
Inform  the  consumer  about  agricultural 
policies  and  Issues  important  to  them.  New 
techniques  and  outreach  programs  are  need- 
ed. Better  coordination  is  necessary.  There- 
fore, USDA  should  establish  a  Consumer  In- 
formation Center  and  all  consumer  education 
activities  should  be  coordinated  on  a  Depart- 
ment-wide basis. 

Tracking  System. — Many  consumers  write 
and/or  call  the  USDA.  There  should  be  a  sys- 
tem developed  to  track  these  calls  and  letters, 
so  that  the  policy  staff  is  aware  of  what  the 
consumer  Interests  and  needs  are. 

Consumer  Grades. — Consumers,  industry 
spokespersons,  and  agriculture  officials  should 
develop  a  new  system  of  Consumer  grades. 
A  task  force  should  be  established  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  grades  with  Industry,  gov- 
ernment and  consumers  participating. 

Human  Nutrition. — High  priority  should  be 
placed  on  Human  Nutrition  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  nutrition  programs 
should  be  better  coordinated  and  under  the 
guidance  of  one  assistant  secretary  whose 
goal  should  be  to  bring  high-level  support 
and  visibility  to  the  programs.  There  Is  a 
vast  amount  of  information  available,  but 
it  needs  to  be  better  coordinated  so  that  all 
of  it  is  available  to  the  public. 

Field  Offices. — Greater  use  should  be  made 
of  USDA's  regional  offices  and  Extension  Serv- 
ice personnel  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
They  should  be  USDA's  outreach  Instruments 
for  better  informing  consumers  and  for  gath- 
ering consumer  views  on  agricultural  issues. 
Philosophy  of  Education. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  needs  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  stronger  philosophy  of  education  for 
the  urban  con-sumer,  as  well  as  the  rural 
consumer,  and  to  fund  education  proerams 
appropriate  to  that  philosophv.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  should  better  utilize  the  services 
of  its  Home  Economics  staff.  More  funding 
should  go  to  develop  consumer  education 
programs  so  that  they  are  better  able  to 
serve  the  urban  communities. 

National  Food  Policy. — A  National  Pood 
Policy  should  be  instituted.  To  be  meaning- 
ful, the  policy  must  include  production  and 
consumption,  since  one  is  totally  dependent 
on  the  other. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  above  recommendations  are  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  hopes  that 
he  can  make  the  consumer  involvement  at 
USDA  100%. 


TAX  REDUCTIONS  VERSUS  PUBLIC 
WORKS  SPENDING:  WHICH  CRE- 
ATES MORE  JOBS? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  most  often  cited  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  increased  public  works  spending 
versus  tax  reductions  to  create  jobs  is 
that  public  works  spending  is  supposed 
to  work  more  quickly,  because  the  jobs 
are  created  directly  through  Government 
spending  rather  than  indirectly  through 
the  expansion  of  private  industry. 

I  would  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  effect  of 
an  across-the-board  tax  rate  reduction 
would  be  immediate  and  substantial, 
while  the  evidence  suggests  that  public 
works  spending  mostly  just  creates  in- 
stant jobs  for  bureaucrats  here  in  Wash- 
ington. By  way  of  illustration,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Washington  Star 
last  Thursday  reports  that  the  total 
number  of  people  hired  as  a  result  of  the 
$2  billion  public  works  bill  passed  7 
months  ago  is  exactly  250  bureaucrats  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  The  editorial  further 
suggests  that  even  when  the  money  is 
finally  distributed  a  large  part  of  it  will 
be  going  to  areas  that  do  not  really  have 
an  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  is  intoler- 
able and  a  better  way  to  create  jobs  is  to 
cut  tax  rates.  If  tax  rates  were  reduced 
it  would  immediately  lower  the  cost  of 
hiring  new  workers  by  increasing  take- 
home  pay.  This  means  that  a  company 
would  be  able  to  pay  less  to  hire  new 
workers  withoat  reducing  their  take- 
home  pay.  Furthermore,  this  would  cre- 
ate billons  of  dollars  of  capital  with 
which  to  expand  productive  capacity, 
which  will  not  only  create  jobs  but  will 
increase  the  total  supply  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  same  time,  which  in  turn 
will  fight  inflation. 

By  contrast,  public  works  jobs  are 
created  very  slowly,  due  to  massive 
amounts  of  redtape,  indeed,  there  are 
about  $19  billion  of  projects  right  now 
in  the  paperwork  process,  and  they  must 
be  supported  by  taxation  on  the  pro- 
ductive element  of  society,  or  by  borrow- 
ing which  reduces  the  amovmt  of  pri- 
vate capital  available  for  investment. 
Consequently,  many  people  are  now  seri- 
ously questioning  the  assumption  that 
public  works  prbgrams  are  good  ways 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  as  the  follow- 
ing editorial  demonstrates: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  February  17, 
19771 

Workings  of  Public  Works 

Who  says  public  works  programs  don't 
work? 

Seven  months  ago  Congress  passed  a  $2 
billion  public  works  bill  over  President 
Ford's  veto,  with  the  aim  of  putting  some 
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of  the  nation's  unemployed  to  work.  Nearly 
five  months  ago  it  appropriated  the  money 
for  the  program. 

The  scorecard  so  far:  some  250  people 
hired — by  the  Commerce  Department  to 
help  figure  out  how  to  distribute  the  money. 
More  people  will  be  put  to  work  eventu- 
ally— probably  considerably  fewer  than  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  claimed,  but 
some. 

There's  a  question,  though,  whether  the 
money  will  be  put  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  One  would  assume  that  places  like 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work,  would  get  some  of  the  money. 
But  no.  Those  250  people  put  to  work  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  with  the  help  of  a 
battery  of  computers,  rejected  Pittsburgh's 
application  as  well  as  those  from  45  of  the 
nation's  100  largest  cities. 

The  hassle  over  who  gets  the  $2  billion 
may  become  bigger  than  the  argument  be- 
tween the  Ford  administration  and  Congress 
over  whether  public  works  spending  is 
worthwhile  in  the  first  place  as  a  means  of 
combating  ur-employment. 

As  John  Fialka  pointed  out  in  The  Star  the 
other  day.  Mound  Bayou,  Miss,  was  selected 
to  get  $4.9  mUlion  for  paving  the  streets  and 
constructing  a  new  municipal  building  and 
a  storage  facility,  which  is  nice  for  Mound 
Bayou — a  community  of  2,134  people,  of 
which  approximately  217  are  out  of  work — 
but  which  outraged  Sen.  James  Eastland  be- 
cause that  was  nearly  half  the  total  funds 
allotted  to  the  state. 

Even  more  startling  in  a  long  string  of 
startling  examples  was  Port  Graham,  Alas- 
ka, a  hamlet  of  122,  which  was  alloted  $882,- 
997  (or  $80,000  for  each  of  the  town's  11  un- 
employed) to  build  a  community  service  cen- 
ter while  Fairbanks,  the  state's  second  larg- 
est city,  got  nothing. 

It's  not  all  the  fault  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  computers.  Part  of  it  can 
be  laid  to  Congress  for  trying  to  keep  every- 
one happy.  While  70  per  cent  of  the  $2  billion 
was  earmarked  for  hard-pressed  areas.  Con- 
gress mandated  that  30  per  cent  go  to  areas 
with  unemployment  less  than  the  national 
average.  Spread  the  goodies  as  far  as  possible 
is  the  congressional  motto. 

The  formula  concocted  from  congressional 
guidelines  and  Commerce  Department  regu- 
lations. Including  something  called  "log- 
arithmic transformation,"  restated  in  the 
bizarre  pattern  of  allocation  outlined  in  The 
Star  articles. 

But  don't  despair.  If  your  community 
wasn't  among  the  selected,  there  may  still 
be  hope.  Congress  is  getting  ready  to  put  an- 
other $4  billion  into  the  public  works  pipe- 
line. The  AFL-CIO's  George  Meany  wants  $10 
billion  put  Into  it,  plus  another  $20  billion 
for  public  service  employment  and  anti-re- 
cession grants  to  states  and  localities,  and 
Mr.  Meany  can  be  persuasive  sometimes.  If 
the  taxpayers'  money  holds  out  and  the  gov- 
ernment's printing  presses  don't  break  down, 
the  computers  down  at  Commerce  may  get 
around  to  all  the  applications  eventually. 

There's  the  danger,  of  course,  that  by  the 
time  the  projects  get  going — even  those  un- 
der the  first  $12  billion  installment— the  fed- 
eral spending  may  fuel  the  Infiation  rate 
more  than  it  reduces  the  unemployment 
rate. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  11,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for  a 
computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committees. 
Subcommittees.  Jont  Committees,  and 
Committees  of  Conference.  This  title  re- 
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11  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To   continue  hearings  on  S.  69   and  92, 
to  amend  and  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 

11:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  of- 
ficials of  the  American  Legion. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 

2  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  South  Pacific  Division  and  Pa- 
cific Ocean  Division,  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

S-128,  Capitol 

2:30  p.m. 

Human  Resources 

Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 
Until  noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  208.  the  proposed 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  continue  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
p>osing  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251.  252,  and  253) . 

4200  Dirksen  Office  Building 

Finance 

Business  meeting,  on  committee  rules 
and  staff  budget. 

2221  Dirksen  Office  Building 

Human  Resources 
Health  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organization  and  rules  of  procedure. 

301  Russell  Office  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gtov- 
ernment  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 


February  21,  1977 


Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  former  President 
Ford's   economic   repjort   to   the   Con- 
gress. 

1202  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organization. 

S-12e.  Capitol 

1  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Office  Building 

2  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  officials  of  the 
South  Western  Division  and  Missouri 
River  Division,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

S-126.  Capitol 

2:30  p.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Uuran  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organizations  and  operating  budget. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
FEBRUARY  24 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 
Until  noon       322  Russell  Office  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
To   hold    hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  Sen- 
ate Committees 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  final  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee. 

S-146,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
activities,  to  hear  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Water  Research  and  Technology. 

1114  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcoirunlttee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  p>ersons. 

4200  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  former  Presi- 
dent Ford's   economic   report   to  the 
Congress. 

345  Cannon  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subconamlttee  on  Foreign  Operations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
State  Vance. 

1224  Dirksen  Office  Building 

Appropriations  

Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  propjosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

1318  Dirksen  Office  Building 


February  21,  1977 


Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment. 

1223  Dirksen  Office  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on     Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  208,  the  pro- 
posed   National    Mass    Transportation 
Assistance  Act,  10  a.m.,  5302  Dirksen 
Office  Building. 

6302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  consider  pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  consider  S.  626,  to  reestablish  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
S.  213,  to  provide  for  GAO  audit  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms. 

3302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers  Including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dirksen  Office  Building 
2  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
USRA  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Government;  and  to  hold  hearings  on 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978  needs  of 
the  National  Transportation  Policy 
Study  Commission. 

1224  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  fictivities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
FEBRUARY  25 
9  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion   to   amend    the   Agriculture   and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  activities,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Andrus. 

1114  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  365,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 
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10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subconunittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

To  continue  hearings  on  S.  208.  the  pro- 
posed National  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 

11  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive   testimony 
concerning  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Portugal. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  28 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until;  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  69  and  92,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  Including  provisions  on 
anti-boycott  and  nuclear  proliferation. 
5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249,  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  in  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  desig- 
nated as  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers,  including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dirksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  1,   1977 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Reources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  suface  coal  mining 
operations, 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
5  p.m. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
Business  meeting  to  discuss  committee 

organization. 
Until:  6  p.m.  EF-100,  Capitol 
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MARCH  2 
10  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Business  meeting,  to  discuss  budgetary 

and  other  conunittee  business. 
Until :  Noon     322  Russell  Office  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
MARCH  3 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
F^Iels 

To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7.  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  Office  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subconunittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon     322  Russell  Office  Building 
MARCH  7 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon    322  Russell  Office  Building 
MARCH  8 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  (Public  Law  94-203),  and  S.  703. 
to  Improve  the  administration  and  the 
operation  of  such  Act. 

301  Russell  Office  Building 
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Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed 
fiscal    year    1978 
Government  intelllgekice 


hear  ngs 


Authorization 
on  proposed 
ai^thorlzatlons    for 
activities. 
S-^07.  Capitol 


MARCH  9 

9  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  anil 

To  continue  hearings  oa 
lation  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consume  r 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell ' 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce 
To  hold  closed  hearin* 
thorlzing  funds  for  fl  ical 
the   National   Aerona|utics 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 

To  resume  closed 
fiscal    year    1978 
Government    Intelligfnce 


hear  ngs 


Authorization 
on  proposed 
authorizations    for 
activities. 
S-407,  Capitol 


MARCH  IC 
Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
To  continue  hearings  or 
tlon  to  amend  and  ex' 
ture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon       322  Rus.>5tll 
10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
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Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
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Select  Intelligence 
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emment  Intelligence 
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Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  heai  Ings 
fiscal    year    1978 
Government  Intelliglnce 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
expiration  of  the  recess 
to  order  by  the  Vice  Pre^dent 
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leged  this  morning  to  ha 
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Authorization 
on  proposed 
authorizations    for 
activities. 
S-407.  Capitol 


MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications   common    carrier 
(i.e.      telephones,     computers,      etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  202,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(i.e.      telephones,      computers,     etc.) 
235  Russell  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion indxistry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold   hearings   to    inquire   into  do- 
mestic      communications       common 
carrier     (i.e.    telephones,    computers, 
etc.)   policies. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transpwrta- 
tlon  industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District,  Western 
Caroline  Islands.  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 


MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S    689 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transi>ortatIon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.   Including  S.  292,   and 

S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
MARCH  2d 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry  S.  292,  and  S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  30 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 
MARCH  31 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,   including   S.   292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subconunlttee  on  Oceans  and  International 
Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  govrenments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  international  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  slg- 
nicant  adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including   S.   292,  and 

S  689 

5110  Dlrksen  Office  Building 
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neridian,  on  the 
and  was  called 
:nt. 

We  are  privi- 
'  e  the  Most  Rev- 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21. 1977) 

Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdio- 
cese of  Washington,  lead  us  in  prayer. 


PRAYER 

The  Most  Reverend  Thomas  W.  Lyons, 


Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  as  we  begin  the  work 
of  another  day,  we  turn  our  thoughts 


Lyons,     Auxiliary     D.D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop   of  the  Roman     again  to  You. 
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We  thank  You  for  the  gift  of  life,  for 
the  gift  of  time,  and  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  others. 

Help  us  to  be  conscious  always  of  Your 
presence  among  us.  Guide  us  in  our  de- 
liberations. Give  us  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, concern  and  compassion.  As- 
sist us  in  our  efforts  to  be  faithful  to  the 
trust  that  has  been  placed  in  us  and 
deserving  of  the  rewards  promised  to 
those  who  seek  peace,  to  those  who  are 
merciful,  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  justice,  and  to  those  who  are  pure  of 
heart. 

May  our  work  which  we  begin  with 
this  prayer  give  glory  to  Your  name  and 
be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  these  United 
States  and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
everj'  land.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  Mon- 
day, February  21,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing tlie  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BIPARTISAN  LEADERSHIP  MEETING 
AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  note  for 
our  colleagues  that  today  the  President 
of  the  United  States  conducted  his  first 
bipartisan  leadership  meeting  at  the 
White  House.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
that  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  and  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
House.  The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  was  there. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
President  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  reinitiating  the  concept  of  the 
joint  leadership  meeting.  I  think  it  does 
much  good  for  our  relations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  for  his  courtesy. 


SOL  LINOWrrZ:  BANKER  AND 
TREATY  NEGOTIATOR— A  CON- 
FLICT? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  that  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz,  who 
is  presently  in  Panama  as  a  chief  co- 
negotiator  of  the  proposed  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  di- 
rector of  Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc., 
and  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.  Both 
of  these  institutions  have  a  direct  finan- 


cial interest  in  the  support  of  the  Torri- 
jos  dictatorship  in  Panama  because  of 
their  activities  there  and  their  need  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  Marine  Midland  has 
made  risky  loans  directly  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

The  proposed  treaty,  a  treaty  which 
Mr.  Linowitz  has  long  advocated,  would 
give  away  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  investment  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  vastly  increase  payments  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  strengthen  the 
Torrijos  regime,  which  is  tottering  both 
financially  and  politically. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Lino- 
witz, who  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, has  taken  steps  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  confiict  of  interest  by  resigning 
his  directorships  or  private  business  asso- 
ciations. Until  this  matter  is  clarified, 
Mr.  Linowitz  should  step  aside;  he  may 
already  have  irrevocably  tainted  any 
treaty  which  is  the  product  of  his  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail on  these  issues. 

For  the  past  week,  a  U.S.  negotiating 
team  has  been  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new 
treaty  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
conegotiators  at  the  head  of  that  team 
are  Ambassador-at-Large  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  a  career  ambassador,  and  Am- 
bassador Sol  Linowitz,  a  businessman  and 
lawyer  sworn  in  on  February  9  as  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  President,  with 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Linowitz  was 
not  presented  to  the  Senate  for  advise 
and  consent.  I  am  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom to  seek  advise  and  consent  on  ap- 
pointments which  are  expected  to  be  of 
less  than  6  months'  duration.  The  ad- 
ministration is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
new  treaty  will  be  completed  in  less  than 
6  months. 

Thus  the  Senate  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  investigate  Mr.  Linowitz' 
suitability  for  the  post,  nor  to  inquire 
into  what  many  would  judge  to  be,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  gross  impropriety  and 
conflict  of  interest.  It  is  a  case  which 
hardly  seems  suited  to  our  post-Water- 
gate morality. 

According  to  the  best  information 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  Mr.  Lino- 
witz sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of  two 
large  corporations  which  have  a  com- 
pelling financial  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  events  in  Panama.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  has  resigned  from  these 
boards. 

Indeed,  press  accounts  from  the  period 
before  he  was  sworn  in  quote  Mr.  Lino- 
witz as  saying  that  he  would  not  take 
the  job  if  he  had  to  give  up  his  private 
business  associations.  Biographic  data 
furnished  last  week  by  the  Department 
of  State  indicates  that  he  is  presently  a 
member  of  both  these  boards.  And  both 
institutions  have  informed  me  that  he  is 
presently  a  member  of  their  boards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographic  data  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.)     • 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
corporations  are  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  and  Marine  Midland  Banks, 
Inc. 

Pan  American,  of  course,  has  an  office 
in  Panama,  and  uses  Panama  City  as  a 
convenient  midway  stop  on  its  Carribean 
and  South  American  flights.  It  is  of  both 
logistical  and  flnancial  interest  to  Pan 
American  to  maintain  landing  rights  in 
Panama,  which  is  seeking  to  develop  its 
tourist  business  further. 

The  Marine  Midland  coimection,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  immediate.  Mr.  Linowitz 
serves  not  only  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Marine  Midland  Banks,  but  also  on  its 
executive  committee.  And  Marine  Mid- 
land has,  over  the  past  few  years,  par- 
ticipated in  a  number  of  loans  to  the 
Government  of  Panama's  dictator,  Omar 
Torrijos.  Because  commercial  banks  re- 
gard such  information  as  proprietary  in- 
formation, I  have  been  unable  to  docu- 
ment completely  the  extent  of  Marine 
Midland's  participation  and  financial  ex- 
posure in  Panama.  But  I  have  found  an 
advertisement  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  20,  1973,  announc- 
ing a  loan  of  $115,000,000  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  consummated  on  October 
19,  1973.  I  am  told  that  there  are  other 
such  loans.  Perhaps  Mr.  Linowitz  could 
give  the  details. 

In  the  usual  format  of  such  adver- 
tisements, the  amount  of  exposure  of 
each  participating  bank  is  not  listed. 
However,  Marine  Midland  is  listed  as  a 
participant,  along  with  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, Bankers  Trust,  First  National  Cltv 
Bank,  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  advertisement  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  20, 1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN'T.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Marine  Midland's 
flnancial  commitment  to  the  Government 
Panama  would  be  sufficient  to  question 
the  propriety  of  a  man  who  sits  on 
Mai-ine  Midland's  executive  committee 
participating  in  the  negotiations.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  the  Senate  had  no  op- 
portunity to  question  Mr.  Linowitz.  But 
when  one  inquires  into  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  Panama,  far  deeper  questions 
arise. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  Panamanian 
Government  is  presently  in  a  deep  finan- 
cial crisis  as  a  result  of  its  own  misman- 
agement, and  the  international  banking 
community  has  grave  doubts  whether  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  incurred  by 
Torrijos  can  be  paid.  Moreover,  if  the 
Torrijos  government  falls  because  of  its 
financial  crisis,  it  could  well  mean  the 
end  of  the  bankers'  paradise  created  by 
Torrijos  which  provides  the  United 
States  and  other  banks  with  a  haven  for 
international  financial  transactions  out- 
side the  United  States. 
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To  be  brief,  Mr.  President 
Torrijos  took  over 
coup,  he  reorganized  the 
the  country  in  1970 
of  the  New  York 
The  new  laws  were  so 
banking    Industry    in 
through  a  startling 
was  then  a  few  banks  witt 
millions  of  dollars 
ma's  small  economy, 
later,  there  are  73  banks 
assets  of  $8.6  billion,  invo 
tions  throughout  the 
such  transactions  are 
and  enjoy  other 
office  in  Panama  is  like 
venience  which  Panama 
world  merchant  marine 

Needless  to  say,  Mr. 
Midland  is  among  those 
advantage  of  those 
office  in  Panama. 

Is  it  inconceivable,  Mr. 
the  longevity  of  the 
tor  who  set  up  this 
a  matter  of  some  concerti 
tive  committee  of  Marine 
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statistics  from  the  World 
at  the   beginning  of 
banks  provided  half  the 

Moreover,  a  document 
from  Panama's  Departm 
states  that  debt  service 
39  percent  of  Panama's 
versus  7  percent  in  the 
that  the  deficit  alone 
$139  million  and  that  to 
falling  due.  combined 
will  require  $324  million 
key    paragraph    in    the 
states,  in  translation 

We  feel   It  will   be 
syndicate  loans  with  the 
in  the  amounts  previously 
into  account  that  during 
period  we  must  contract 
323.6    million    ($323.6    mil 
sources,  who  In  turn  have 
manding  each  time  that 
be   finalized.   Besides   the 
servicing  the  debt  and 
between  38.9  ^"^   and  39^7 
ated  capacity  to  service 
will  Increase  the  risk  as 
Ing  Institutions. 

The  financial  crisis 
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in  Panama  last  October 
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Economic  conditions  In  Panama  worsened 
steadUy  during  the  1976  first  half.  There 
were  decreases  from  a  year  ago  In  key  indi- 
cators .  .  .  overall  growth  Is  likely  to  be  near 
zero  for  1976. 

Moreover,  even  the  extraordinary  up- 
surge of  Panama's  worldwide  indebted- 
ness has  failed  to  prop  up  a  sagging  and 
mismanaged  economy.  The  confidential 
State  Department  memo  points  out  that 
the  increase  in  foreign  loans  has  made 
matters  worse,  not  better: 

Increased  external  financial  flows  per  se, 
regardless  of  concesslonallty,  permit  Pan- 
ama to  defer  grappling  with  the  core  prob- 
lem of  low  productivity  until  a  later  date 
when  the  problem  will  probably  have 
worsened,  unless  such  financing  bears  spe- 
cifically on  some  aspect  of  costs.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  capital  inflow  of  the  past  three 
years  has  aggravated  Panama's  economic 
malaise  by  exacerbating  its  debt  service  bur- 
den without  enhancing  overall  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  translation  of  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  Ministry  of  Planning  of 
Panama  and  a  copy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  of  October  26,  1976, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
terest of  Marine  Midland  goes  beyond 
the  normal  proprietary  interest  which  a 
lending  institution  has  in  a  loan  it  has 
extended.  The  series  of  loans  from  pri- 
vate banks  has  been  used  to  prop  up  an 
incompetent  dictatorial  regime;  the 
regime  for  its  part  has  returned  the  favor 
by  providing  a  haven  for  the  banks  to 
expand  their  international  operations. 
But  the  whole  mutual  arrangement  de- 
pends upon  the  personal  favor  of  the 
dictator  who  has  complete  control.  Gen- 
eral Torrijos.  If  Torrijos  falls,  no  one  can 
tell  what  kind  of  a  government  will 
follow. 

But  the  banks  have  just  about  reached 
the  limit  in  the  amount  of  credit  they 
can  extend.  New  sources  of  funding  the 
Torrijos  government  must  be  foimd  if 
the  present  beneficial  environment  for 
the  bank  is  to  continue.  The  treaty 
negotiations  have  been  talking  about  a 
$40  miUion  annual  payment  from  the 
United  States  to  Panama  under  the  new 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  beyond  reason  that 
the  members  of  the  banking  fraternity 
involved  in  Panama  are  looking  to  the 
proposed  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  territory  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  way 
of  propping  up  the  Torrijos  regime  and 
providing  increased  revenues  to  his  gov- 
ernment? Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whether 
the  short  range  interests  of  those  finan- 
cial institutions  might  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

I  have  many  friends  in  the  banking 
industry,  and  was  closely  associated 
for  a  time  with  the  industry  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  impugn  their 
motives.  But  in  international  situations, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  separate  personal 
interests  and  national  interests,  and  to 
make  objective  judgments. 


For  example,  I  think  that  anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  assure  stabil- 
ity in  Panama  is  to  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal  is  making  a  disastrous 
mistake.  Similarly,  anyone  who  thinks 
we  can  defend  the  Panama  Canal  if 
we  only  have  a  status-of-forces  treaty 
with  Panama  is  making  a  big  mistake. 
Moreover,  anyone  who  thinks  that  ap- 
peasement of  a  left-wing  dictator  will 
provide  a  base  for  enduring  relations 
with  Panama  is  making  a  terrible 
mistake. 

But  these  are  judgments  that  will 
ultimately  come  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  debate.  Meanwhile,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  grave  error  to 
have  a  banker  who  is  in  bed  with  TorriJos 
negotiate  the  proposed  treaty.  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Linowitz'  nomination  bypassed 
the  usual  path  of  advise  and  consent  in 
the  Senate. 

Had  Mr.  Linowitz'  nomination  come 
before  the  Senate,  there  would  have  been 
the  opportunity  to  question  Mr.  Linowitz 
about  18  U.S.C.  208,  which  says  in  part: 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  of  any  independent  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Including  a  special  government 
employee,  participates  personally  and  sub- 
stantially as  a  government  officer  or  em- 
ployee, through  decision,  approval,  disap- 
proval, recommendations,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise.  In  a  Judi- 
cial or  other  proceeding,  application,  request 
for  a  ruling  or  other  determination,  con- 
tract, claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusation, 
arrest,  or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  his  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  in  which  he  is  serving 
as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  em- 
ployee, or  any  person,  or  organization  with 
whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has  any  arrange- 
ment concerning  prospective  employment, 
has  a  flnanclal  Interest — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Had  such  questioning  been  possible, 
perhaps  the  Nation  would  have  learned 
what  steps  Mr.  Linowitz  intended  to  take 
to  avoid  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflict  of  interest,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  certainly  is  an  employee, 
or  a  special  employee:  he  is  participat- 
ing personally  and  substantially;  he  is 
making  decisions  and  recommendations 
and  rendering  advice:  it  is  a  particular 
matter  in  which  an  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  director  has  a  financial 
interest — in  fact  two  organizations  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  The  American 
people  deserve  to  know  how  he  will  avoid 
a  conflict. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  only  a 
week  ago,  U.S.  Attorney  General  Griffin 
B.  Bell  quite  properly  informed  Mr. 
Charles  Kirbo,  the  close  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  the  President,  that  he  would 
be  classified  as  a  "special  employee"  of 
the  government  whenever  he  gave  advice 
to  the  President — even  though  he  was 
receiving  no  compensation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. General  Bell's  opinion  was  that 
the  conflict-of-interest  statutes  prohib- 
ited Mr.  Kirbo,  as  a  "special  employee", 
from  giving  advice  to  the  President  on 
any  matter  in  which  he  had  a  financial 
interest. 
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If  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Kirbo,  who  is  not 
even  officially  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  it  not  proper  to  ask  whether  it 
applies  to  Mr.  Linowitz,  who  has  been 
sworn  in  as  an  ambassador  and  "special 
representative"  of  the  President? 

Mr.  President,  until  these  matters  are 
resolved,  it  is  inappropriate  for  Mr.  Lin- 
owitz to  participate  in  the  negotiations. 
Indeed,  because  of  press  reports  that 
substantive  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  week  toward  a  treaty  draft, 
it  could  well  be  that  any  treaty  draft 
ultimately  produced,  even  if  Mr.  Lino- 
witz resigns,  wUl  be  fatally  flawed.  A  con- 
troversial treaty  that  has  the  appearance 
of  being  tainted  by  special  interests  does 
not  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Linowitz  should  voluntarily 
stand  aside,  and  offer  an  explanation  to 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  "Carter  Confidant  Is  Ruled 
Subject  to  Confiict  Curbs,"  of  February 
15,  1977.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

ExHiBrr  1 

Biographic  Data:   The  Honorable  Sol  M. 
Linowitz 

Age:  62,  b.  Trenton,  N.J. 

Marital  Status:  Married:  four  daughters 
(Mrs.  Kenneth  Mozersky,  Mrs.  Gabriel  Ger- 
stenblith,  Jan,  Ronnl) . 

Senior  Partner  of  the  international  law 
firm  of  Coudert  Brothers,  One  Farragut 
Square  South.  Washington,  D.C.  20006;  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Co-Chalrman  (formerly  Chairman),  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition. 

President,  Federal  City  Council.- 

Chairman,  National  Council  of  Foreign 
Policy  Association. 

Chairman,  Commission  on  U.S. -Latin 
American  Relations. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  America. 

MEMBER 

Board  of  Directors,  Time,  Inc.  (also  Chair- 
man of  Audit  Committee) . 

Board  of  Directors,  Pan  American  World 
Airways  (also  member  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee). 

Board  of  Directors,  Marine  Midland  Banks, 
Inc.  (also  member  of  Executive  Committee). 

Board  of  Trustees,  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York. 

Board  of  Trustees,  Center  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations. 

Board  of  Directors,  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps. 

National  Commission  on  Critical  Choices 
for  Americans. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

National  Board  on  Graduate  Education. 

FELLOW 

American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences. 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

PREVIOUS    POSITIONS 

US.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (Nov.  1966-May  1969). 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inter-American 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (Nov. 
1966-May  1969). 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion; previously  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  General  Counsel  (1955-1966) . 

Senior  Partner,  Harris,  Beach,  Wilcox,  Dale 
and  Linowitz  (Rochester,  New  York,  1958- 
1966). 

Chairman,  National  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Development  (1964-1966). 


Vice  Chairman,  J.  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  (1965-1970) . 

Chairman,  State  Department  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Organizations 
(1963-1966). 

Assistant  General  Counsel,  Office  of  Price 
Administration  ( 1 942-1 944 ) . 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  (1944- 
1946). 

EDUCATIONAL 

A.B.  Degree  (1935) :  Hamilton  College  (Sal- 
utatorlan);  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Delta  Sigma 
Rho;  Phi  Delta  Epsllom. 

J.D.  Degree  (1938):  Cornell  Law  School 
(Editor  in  Chief,  Cornell  Law  Quarterly;  Phi 
Kappa  Phi;  Order  of  Coif). 

HONORARY  DOCTORATE  DEGREES  (LL.D.  AND  L.H.D.) 

Allegheny  College. 
American  University. 
Amherst  College. 
Babson  Institute. 
Bucknell  University. 
Colgate  University. 
Curry  College. 
Elmira  College. 
Ithaca  College. 
Marietta  College. 
Notre  Dame  University. 
Oberlln  College. 
Pratt  Institute. 
Roosevelt  University. 
St.  John  Fisher  College. 
St.  LawTence  University. 
Syracuse  University. 
University  of  Judaism. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Missouri. 
Washington  University. 
Wooster  College. 
Yeshlva  University. 

TRUSTEE 

Cornell  University. 
Hamilton  College. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  American  Assembly. 
The  Salk  Institute. 

Exhibit  2 

Republic  of  Panama:    $115,000,000 

(Ten  Year  Eurodollar  Loan) 

Managed  by  Citicorp  International  Bank 
Limited,  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.,  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co.  Incorporated,  and  Banco  Na- 
cional  de  Panama. 

And  provided  by — Asia  Pacific  Corporation 
Ltd. 

Banco  de  Santander  Y  Panama. 

Bank  of  America  NT  &  SA. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo,  Ltd. 

Bankers  Trust  Company. 

Banque  Ameribas. 

Banque  Natlonale  de  Paris 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

Citicorp  International  Bank  Limited. 

Compagnle  Luxembourgeoise. 

De  Banques  A. 

Dresdner  Bank  Group. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Panama  Branch 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

First  National  City  Bank. 

The  Fuji  Bank,  Limited. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  Limited. 

Interunlon-Banque. 

Lloyds  &  Bolsa  International  Bank  Limited. 

London  &  Continental  Bankers  Limited. 

The  Long-Term  Credit  Bank  of  Japan 
Limited. 

Marine  Midland  Bank  New  York. 

The  Mitsui  Trust  and  Banking  Company 
Limited. 

National  and  Grlndlays  Bank  Limited. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas. 

Rothschild  Intercontlntal  Bank  Limited. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 


Security  Pacific  National  Bank. 
The  Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd. 
The  Tokal  Bank,  Limited. 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank. 
Agent :  First  National  Cltv  Bank. 
October  19,  1973. 

Exhibit   3 

Memorandum 

TO  Eng.  Demetrio  B.  Lakas.  President  of  the 

Republic,  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
From  Nicolas  Ardltto  Barleta,  Planlflcation 

Minister. 
Matter  Financial  perspectives  for  1977. 

The  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  flnanclal  basis  upon 
which  will  be  defined  the  budget  policy  of 
1977  thus  permitting  to  show  the  pertinent 
limitations  that  are  being  detected  in  this 
year's  budget. 

(a)  The  current  revenues  should  Increase 
between  B/  43.6  million  and  B/  44.2  million 
with  respect  to  this  year's  revised  income 
flgures  thus  reaching  totals  of  B/  339.7  mil- 
lion or  B/  333.3  mUlion;  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  recuperation  In  the 
economic  activity  during  the  last  six  months 
of  this  year. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  current  revenues  as- 
sumes an  economic  upturn  of  3%  and  an 
Inflation  rate  of  5';  throughout  1976. 

(c)  It  also  assumes  a  B/  21.0  million  pack- 
age increase  of  taxes  which  should  not  inter- 
fere significantly  in  the  desired  economic 
recuperation  process. 

(d)  The  technical  group  involved  in  this 
evalution  has  concluded  that  the  following 
are  the  tributary  measures  that  would  fill 
the  above  requirements : 

A  consumer  tax  designed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  minimize  its  effect  on  prices  and  on 
lower  Income  groups.  This  type  of  taxation 
tends  to  divert  private  expenditure  towards 
Investments,  thus  stimulating  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Reform  Import  duties  in  order  to  replace 
specific  value  taxes  by  value  added  duties. 
This  measure  will  adjust  the  Increase  of  tax 
income  to  the  Increased  cost  of  Imported 
goods,  and  wiU  thus  help  to  stimulate  In- 
ternal production. 

Limit  the  tax  deduction  permitted  on  in- 
terest paid  for  mortgage  loans  used  to  buy 
homes  for  one's  personal  use. 

Consolidate  the  progressive  tax  structure 
for  corporations  into  one  tax  rate  In  order 
to  avoid  the  use  of  numerous  companies  to 
lower  the  effective  tax  rate. 

(e)  At  the  same  time,  operational  expenses 
are  estimated  to  increase  from  between 
B/  50.3  mUlion  and  B  50.7  million  and  wUl 
reach  totals  of  B/  340.6  million  or  B'  341.0 
million,  depending  on  how  the  economy  is 
reactivated  during  the  second  semester  of 
this  year. 

(f)  The  fact  that  the  increase  In  reve- 
nues will  be  Inferior  to  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses suggest  that  there  will  virtually  be 
no  new  recourses  to  augment  the  coverage 
of  public  services. 

(g)  The  significance  of  the  rigidity  to 
which  the  new  budget  elaboration  will  be 
subjected  will  be  understood  when  one  ob- 
serves that  only  B/  3.1  million  will  corre- 
spond to  net  reincorporations  of  previously 
frozen  expenditures,  while  the  remaining  B/ 
47.2  million  correspond  to  commitments  of 
an  obligatory  nature. 

(h)  These  commitments  of  an  obligatory 
nature  can  be  broken  down  In  the  following 
manner: 

(1)  From  between  B/  42.3  million  xo  B/ 
42.7  million  for  servicing  the  foreign  debt 
which  wUl  Increase  from  between  B/  87.5 
million  to  B/  129.8  mUllon  or  B/  130.2  mil- 
lion in  1977,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
the  economy  recuperates  during  the  last 
semester.  Interest  will  Increase  from  between 
B/  24.8  million  or  B/  25.2  million,  depend- 
ing  on    the   above    observation,    while    the 
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(2)  B/  2.3  million  of  the 
salaries  are  for: 

Education— B/  1.4  million 
Health — 0.4  million. 
Housing — 0.1  million. 
Other  Institutions — 0.4 

(3)  B/  1.3  million  of  currefat 
which  reflex  the  Increase  in 
National  University,  the  pa; 
notes  subscribed  to  BID 
consumption  of  water. 

(4)  E/  0.4  million  In 
Health— 0.3  million. 
Government  and  Justice 
Presidency — 0.1  million. 

(5)  B/  0.3  million  for  the 
of  public  functionaries. 

(6)  B/    0.2   million   for 
MIDA    budget   for   personne 
Investment  portion  of  said 
the  hiring  of  new  auditors 
Ministry. 
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other  compulsory  expendltun  s 

(1)  Since,  for  the  above 
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eted   fiscal    1976   level,    it   Is 
eliminate   from   the 
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(J)   As  to  the  Central 
bution  towards  the  public 
gram,  we  calculate  that  it 
million  which  represents  an 
18.0  million  over  the  B/  60.0 
estimated  will   have  been 
year. 

(k)   As  a  result,  the  globa 
between  B     131.9  million 
lion,  depending  on  how  well 
cuperates  during  the  second 

(1)  To  finance  this  deficit 
B'  15.6  million  from  the 
ment  Fund.  B/  5.0  million  In 
and  from  B/  111.3  million 
lior  from  the  private  banks 

(m)    Thus,    the    amounts 
financed  as  well  as  the 
be  obtained,  create  very 
which  in  turn  reiterate  the 
expenses  and  lnve=tments  o 
of  an  obligatory  nature  and 
most  o?  time  possible  to 
elaboratlort  of  a  budget  by 
to  execute  the   largest 
services   required   by   our 
scarce  resources  that  are 

(n)    On   the  one  side, 
financing  of  between  B/  131 
138.7  million  implies  that 
sure  on   the  liquidity  and 
National  Bank  which  must 
tral    Government    the 
while  the  3  previovisly 
operations  can     be  formaliz  td 
should  take  at  least  four  moi 
period,  the  National  Bank 
cur  to  its  lines  of  credit 
internal  reserves  which  have 
saturated  ciurlne  the  presen 
to  finance  the  global  deficit 
lion  which  in  turn  is  betwf  e 
lion  and  B/  39.4  million  lesi 
been  estimated  for  1977. 

(n)  On  the  other  hand, 
extremely  difficult   to 
the  commercial  banks  in 
viously  mentioned,  taking  i 
during   the   present   fiscal 
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contract  for  a  total  of  B/323.6  million  with 
those  sources,  who  In  turn  have  become  more 
demanding  each  time  that  an  accord  has  to 
be  finalized.  Besides,  the  relation  between 
servicing  the  debt  and  current  revenues  of 
between  38.9%  and  39%  suggest  a  deterio- 
rated capacity  to  service  this  debt  and  thus 
will  Increase  the  risk  as  realized  by  the  lend- 
ing institutions. 

(o)  In  short,  1977  lines  up  as  extremely 
delicate  due  as  much  to  current  expenses  in- 
creasing more  than  current  revenues,  as  well 
as  to  the  amount  and  structure  of  the  new 
financing  that  must  be  contracted  which 
reaches  the  limits  available  to  the  Nation 
as  such. 

(p)  As  a  result  of  the  above,  I  respectfully 
request  your  backing  in  eliminating  the 
budgeting  meetmgs  and  In  demanding  from 
the  institutions  that  they  pay  the  most  at- 
tention to  formulating  and  elaborating  a 
budget  by  program.  Also.  I  ratify  the  need 
for  you  to  back  the  approval  and  execution 
of  the  taxing  measiu-es  that  we  have  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration,  once  that  we 
have  finalized  the  pertinent  studies. 

With  by  highest  consideration  and  appre- 
ciation. 

ExHiBrr  4 
(Sent  by  United  States  Embassy  In  Panama 

to  the  State  Department  on  Oct.  26th. 

1976) 
Tags:  ECON,  EFIN. 
Subject :   Panama's  Recession  Is  Structural — 

A  Result  of  Low  Productivity. 

1.  This  message  is  part  of  a  continuing 
series  of  mission  economic  studies  of  the 
State  of  the  Panamanian  economy  and  pro- 
jections for  its  future. 

2.  Summary:  Panama's  recession,  which 
deepened  during  the  first  half  of  1976,  is 
neither  cyclical  nor  primarily  a  product  of 
economic  conditions  outside  Panama.  In  our 
view  the  economy  Is  floundering  mainly  be- 
cavise  Its  high  cost  output  Is  not  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market  and  few  opportuni- 
ties exist  for  available  private  investment. 
To  establish  a  basis  for  renewed  subtalnable 
growth  win  require  actions  that  lead  to  lower 
costs  and  Improved  productivity.  These  could 
Include  easing  the  labor  code,  reducing  sub- 
sidies, boosting  domestic  savings,  and  direct- 
ing resource  flows  more  toward  the  interna- 
tional service  sector  where  Panama  has  nat- 
ural advantages,  however,  most  such  actions 
would  cut  back  social  benefits  granted  to  the 
working  classes  under  the  "revoUitlon",  and 
might  not  be  politically  acceptable  under 
the  present  government,  inflows  of  foreign 
capital  have  not  been  getting  at  the  core 
problem  of  high  costs  (low  productivity) . 
Lack  of  access  to  relevant  Canal  Zone  sites  Is 
delaying  GOP  development  of  infrastruc- 
ture which  is  prerequisite  to  the  growth  of 
various  commercial  services  industries  by  the 
Panamanian  private  sector.  End  summary. 

3.  Economic  conditions  in  Panama  worsened 
steadily  durln?  the  1976  first  half.  There 
were  decreases  from  a  year  ago  In  key  indica- 
tors— manufacturing,  construction,  external 
trade,  unemployment,  (increa.se).  and  sales 
to  the  Canal  Zone  (see  reftel) .  overall  growth 
is  llkelv  to  be  near  zero  for  1976. 

4.  Failure  of  the  economy  to  respond  to  a 
variety  of  stimulants  indicates  that  the  reces- 
sion Is  more  than  a  cyclical  maladlustment. 
Credit  has  remained  relatively  plentiful,  with 
preferential  rates  available  from  the  govern- 
ment for  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
prolects.  There  are  tax  subsidies  for  new  ex- 
ports, and  tax  benefits  for  reinvested  profits. 
No  basic  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
"rules  of  the  game"  under  which  business 
operates,  such  as  the  labor  code  or  tax  laws, 
since  before  the  onset  of  recession,  in  fact, 
the  GOP  In  recent  months  has  actively 
sought  by  various  direct  means  to  Improve 
the  business  climate.  A  large  boost  in  1975 


public  sector  spending  had  little  effect  on 
either  private  Investment  or  aggregate  de- 
mand. 

5.  Also,  Panamanian  economic  problems  do 
not  seem  to  be  caused  primarily  by  worldwide 
economic  trends  or  world  trade.  In  contrast 
to  Panama's  continuing  decline,  other  de  ■ 
veloping  countries  (LDC's)  have  been  experi- 
encing a  quickening  economic  tempo  so  fa"- 
this  year  in  response  to  rapid  recovery  by  the 
industrialized  countries,  plus  some  correc- 
tion of  structural  maladjustments,  LDC  ex- 
ports have  been  generally  increasing  as  a  part 
of  the  marked  Improvement  in  1976  first  half 
world  trade  (plus  10  percent)  while  the  value 
of  Panamanian  exports  remained  at  its  1975 
level  (excluding  an  abnormal  decline  in 
petroleum  products  exports),  changes  in 
Panama's  economy  also  differed  from  the 
worldwide  pattern  both  during  the  1974-75 
world  recession  and  the  years  Immediately 
preceding  it.  Despite  sharp  1974-75  recession 
among  the  industrialized  countries  (zero 
growth),  LDCs'  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  Increased  5.5  percent  In  1974  and  1.7 
percent  in  1975.  Growth  had  begun  tapering 
off  In  1971  whereas  during  1971-73  the  rest 
of  the  world  including  Latin  America  ex- 
perienced unprecedented  boom. 

6.  Private  Investment  in  Panama  reached  a 
peak  In  1971.  Growth  In  manufacturing  began 
to  fall  off  in  1971  with  a  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  attractive  import  substitution  pos- 
sibilities, little  Increase  has  subsequently 
taken  place  In  the  volume  of  manufactured 
exports,  output  of  both  construction  mate- 
rials and  intermediate  goods  stopped  expend- 
ing In  1973.  Expansion  of  construction  ac- 
tivity began  slowing  in  1972  and  has  actually 
been  declining  since  1974.  Imposition  of  rent 
controls  In  1973  brought  private  Investment 
In  low  cost  housing  to  a  standstill.  On  the 
other  hand,  growth  of  the  Important  services 
sector  remained  near  8  percent  annually 
through  1974  (plus  3  percent  in  1975)  due  In 
part  to  the  major  expansion  of  the  foreign 
banking  sector  since  1971,  growth  in  agricul- 
tural output  has  remained  sluggish  since  1970 
at  about  3  percent  annually,  much  slower 
than  during  the  1960's. 

7.  Panama's  basic  economic  weakness  In 
our  view  and  the  reason  behind  current 
stagnation  Is  its  non-competitiveness  in  the 
world  market — a  structural  problem  Involv- 
ing primarily  high  cost  production  (coupled 
with  a  lack  of  resources)  in  both  agriculture 
and  Industry.  The  export  potential  for 
Panamanian  agriculture  Is  extremely  limited 
at  present,  the  main  exports,  bananas,  is  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  plantation  operators, 
and  has  probably  reached  its  peak  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world  market.  In  gen- 
eral, land  is  of  poor  quality  and  farm  labor 
costs  are  high — the  $3  per  day  minimum 
wage  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  double  the 
rate  anywhere  else  in  Central  America.  The 
government  encourages  high  cost  production, 
including  rice,  the  principal  crop,  by  sub- 
sidizing producers  through  support  prices 
typically  set  above  the  world  market.  Thus. 
Panama  cannot  profitably  export  major  crops 
such  as  rice  and  corn  and  is  further  pre- 
cluded from  developing  any  profitable  ex- 
port potential  for  various  lesser  crops  by  the 
small  domestic  market  base  in  Panama.  Ac- 
cessible forests  have  been  cut  over  and  there 
is  little  potential  for  meat  exports  while  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market  is  restricted.  Panama's 
sugar  industry  is  likewise  non-competitive 
due  to  high  costs  of  bcth  cane  production 
and  refining  operations. 

8.  As  with  agriculture,  Panama's  manufac- 
turing industry  currently  has  little  export 
or  overall  growth  potential  because  of  high 
production  costs  coupled  with  a  dearth  of 
natural  resources  (copper  deposits  have  net 
yet  been  determined  to  be  economically  ex- 
ploitable). Minimum  wages  and  the  general 
wage  and  benefit  structure  in  Panama  are 
estimated    to    be    the    highe.st    in    Central 
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America  and  among  the  highest  in  all  Latin 
America.  Higher  wages  and  benefits  In  the 
Canal  Zone  exert  iipward  pressure  on  wages 
in  the  republic  as  employers  compete  for  the 
generally  better  quallfled  workers  attracted 
by  Zone  wages.  The  dominance  of  the  service 
sector  in  Panama's  central  urban  areas  with 
its  higher  skill  levels  also  creates  upward 
pressure  on  the  entire  wage  and  beneflt  struc- 
ture. Employee  beneflts  under  Pan.ima's 
labor  code  add  to  direct  employment  costs. 
The  code  exerts  indirect  pressures  on  costs 
through  subsidies  such  as  firing  restrictions 
imposed  on  employers  and,  by  strengthening 
the  trade  union  movement,  bolsters  the 
trend  toward  costlier  contract  settlements. 
High  labor  costs  encourage  the  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor,  thus  boosting  structural 
unemployment  throughout  the  economy. 
Also,  relative  capital  costs — mostly  foreign 
sourced — are  likely  to  rise  as  Panama's  al- 
ready high  debt  service  burden  worsens  and 
the  economic  outlook  for  other  LDCs  im- 
proves relative  to  Panama. 

9.  Establishing  the  basis  for  renewed 
growth  and  improved  economic  well  being 
that  can  be  sustained  will  require  actions 
that  lead  to  a  lower  cost  structure.  One  widely 
discussed  possibility  is  an  easing  of  the  labor 
code,  although  its  real  impact  on  co.=ts  re- 
mains uncertain  (it  did  not  bring  on  reces- 
sion although  it  may  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  needed  private  sector  adjustments). 
Changes  probably  would  not  Induce  an  Im- 
mediate surge  of  private  investment,  how- 
ever, the  business  community  has  made  clear 
its  conviction  that  changes  are  essential,  giv- 
ing them  an  additional  psychological  im- 
portance that  bears  importantly  on  the  gen- 
eral Investment  climate.  Changes  might  be  a 
convincing  sign  of  GOP  concern  over  the 
private  sector's  economic  plight. 

10.  Appropriate  belt  tightening  also  could 
include  lowering  subsidies  as  well  as  the 
wage/benefit  structure  to  reduce  relative 
production  costs,  and  increasing  personal 
taxes  to  curb  consumption  (particularly  im- 
ports) and  expand  domestic  savings.  These 
effects  are  usually  achieved  indirectly  by 
currency  devaluation.  Since  Panama's  cur- 
rency is  the  U.S.  dollar,  such  actions  must  be 
talien  directly,  in  addition,  resources  may 
need  to  be  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
internationally-based  services  sector  where 
Panama  has  more  natural  advantages,  with 
proportionately  less  In  agriculture  and  the 
uon-productive  social  sectors. 

11.  Comments: 

(A)  Pana-ma's  high  wages,  subsidies,  and 
consximer  Imports — together  with  a  moderate 
tax  burden  and  little  public  saving — permit 
a  standard  of  living  which  no  longer  appears 
to  be  supportable  by  Panama's  inefficient  do- 
mestic production. 

(B)  Increased  external  financial  flows  per 
se,  regardless  of  concesslonality,  permit  Pa- 
nama to  defer  grappling  with  the  core  prob- 
lem of  low  productivity  until  a  later  date 
when  the  problem  will  probably  have  wors- 
ened, unless  such  financing  bears  specifically 
on  some  aspect  of  costs.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
capital  Inflow  of  the  past  three  years  has  ag- 
gravated Panama's  economic  malaise  by  exac- 
erbating Its  debt  service  burden  without 
enhancing  overall  productivity.  Moreover, 
total  Inflows  greatly  exceeded  the  current  ac- 
count deflcity  of  Panama's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, resulting  in  large  negative  "errors  and 
omissions'  (around  $100  million  annually) 
most  of  which  probably  represented  outflows 
of  domestically-owned  capital. 

(C)  The  types  of  actions  mentioned  above 
for  addressing  Panama's  high  cost  structure 
run  headlong  into  the  "revolution" — the  so- 
cial and  economic  beneflts  granted  to  the 
urban  and  rural  working  classes  over  the  past 
eight  years  which  would  need  to  be  reversed 
In  party  in  short,  the  "revolution"  has  col- 
lided with  growth  and  one  or  the  other  miist 
yield,  whether  or  not  actions  of  sufficient 


scope  to  be  economically  meaningful  along 
the  above  lines  are  politically  possible  for  the 
present  government  Is  questionable. 

(D)  Panama's  best  economic  prospects  lie 
in  the  development  of  its  potential  as  a  sub 
for  servicing  international  commerce,  varloua 
aspects  of  cargo  handling  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  picture.  Thus,  the  GOP  has  a 
valid  case  In  urging  early  access  to  relevant 
canal  zone  sites  needed  to  develop  the  infra- 
structure on  which  growth  of  various  trans- 
port, storage  and  other  commercial  serv- 
ices. .  .  . 

Exhibit  5 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

Caeter  Conftoant  Is  Rttled  Subject  to 

Conflict  Cukbs 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Seattle,   February    14. — Attorney   General 

Griffin  B.  Bell  said  today  that  presidential 

confidant  Charles  Klrbo  Is  subject  to  federal 

conflict-of-interest    laws    because    under    a 

strict,  14-year  old  statute,  he  Is  a  "special 

employee"  of  the  government. 

Klrbo  "is  a  special  employee  every  time  he 
advises  the  President,"  Bell  told  a  news  con- 
ference here,  where  he  is  attending  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  winter  meeting.  No 
one  can  gl^e  the  government  advice  "as  a 
friend,"  Bell  said;  In  this  context,  "there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  friend." 

Bell  also  said  It  makes  no  difference  under 
the  statute  that  Klrbo,  a  partner  in  King  and 
Spalding,  the  Atlanta  law  firm  Bell  left  to 
become  Attorney  General,  is  not  paid  for  ad- 
vising President  Carter. 

Bell  said  he  told  Klrbo  last  November  that 
he  is  In  special -employee  status,  which  pre- 
vents him  from  advising  Carter  or  anyone 
else  in  government  about  any  matter  In 
which  he  or  the  law  firm  has  a  financial 
Interest. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  friend  of  a  past 
President  who  has  provided  unpaid  advice 
In  the  White  House  has  been  formally  classi- 
fied as  a  special  employee.  The  statute  mak- 
ing such  an  employee  subject  to  the  conflict- 
of-interest  laws  took  effect  in  January,  1963, 
during  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Charles  G.  (Bebe)  Rebozo,  for  example, 
was  a  close  confidant  of  President  Nixon,  but 
was  not  known  to  have  been  classified  as  a 
special  employee. 

In  Atlanta,  Klrbo  confirmed  to  reporters 
that  he  Is  in  special-employee  status,  al- 
though he  collects  neither  a  possible  $100-a- 
day  consultant's  fee  nor  expenses  when  he 
comes  to  Washington. 

When  he  comes  to  the  White  House,  he 
said,  he  tries  to  help  Carter  carry  out  his 
campaign  commitments  and  proposals,  al- 
though at  times  he  simply  listens  to  the 
President. 

The  primary  restraint  of  his  special-em- 
ployee status,  he  said,  is  that  "you  can't 
give  any  advice  on  any  matter  vou  have  an 
interest  in." 

Bell,  responding  to  reporters'  questions, 
said  that  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  from 
arising  out  of  his  former  partnership  in 
King  and  Spalding  he  will,  within  a  few 
days,  provide  Justice  Department  officials 
with  a  list  of  all  of  the  law  firm's  clients. 
He  said  reporters  will  be  able  to  see  the  list, 
which  Includes  numerous  large  corporations! 
Bell,  who  met  with  reporters  after  speak- 
ing briefly  to  the  ABA's  House  of  Delegates, 
said  that  Carter  soon  will  Issue  an  executive 
order  creating  commisjions  to  propose  candi- 
dates, on  the  basis  of  merit,  for  vacancies  on 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals. 

Bell  said  the  order  will  allow  the  com- 
missions to  propose  their  own  candidates, 
rather  than  be  bound  to  names  submitted 
by   senators    from    affected    states. 

The  niunber  of  vacancies  shortly  will  reach 
six.  For  each  one,  a  commission  will  propose 
flve  names  to  the  President,  who  will  choose 
one  if  or  flnal  nomination  to  the  Senate.  Each 


affected  s^te  wlU  be  represented  on  the 
conunlsslons,  each  of  which  will  have  11 
members. 

Some  members  will  be  laymen.  Bell  said 
that  the  draft  White  House  order  does  not 
prohibit  Judges  from  being  members,  but 
that  he  doesn't  know  if  Carter  will  agree 
with  a  suggestion  for  inclusion  of  judges 
that  was  made  to  the  ABA  Sunday  by  Chief 
Justice    Warren   E.   Burger. 

All  told,  there  will  be  13  commissions — 
one  for  each  of  mne  circuits,  and  two  each 
for  the  huge  fifth  and  ninth  circuits  In  the 
South  and  Par  West. 

In  his  talk  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  Bell 
pleaded  for  a  delay  until  the  Augiist  meet- 
ing of  the  ABA'S  policy-making  body  on 
pending  resolution  to  overhaul  the  federal 
grand  Jury  system. 

By  August.  Bell  said,  he  will  have  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  proposals.  One  of 
them  would  allow  counsel  to  accompany  wit- 
nesses in  the  grand  jury  room.  At "  least 
tentatively,  Bell  said,  he  feels  that  this  pro- 
posal would  convert  grand  jury  proceedings 
into  secret  trials,  with  the  result  that  prose- 
cutors would  try  to  bypass  grand  juries  and 
file  charges  by  themselves. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  only  of  the 
entry  of  statements,  bills,  resolutions,  pe- 
titions, and  memorials  into  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
PERCY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  orders  previously  entered 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  have  been 
consummated,  Mr.  Percy  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
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EXECUnVE    MESSAGE^ 

As  in  executive  session 
dent  laid  before  the 
from  the  President  of  th( 
submitting   sundry- 
were  referred  to  the  Com^nittee 
eign  Relations. 
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the  taxpayers'  money 
of  the  environment.  Toda 
ing  a  major  review  of 
projects  which  will 
mitments. 
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320  current  projects 
under  different  economii 
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economic  conditions  anc 
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will  report  back  to  me 
gress  by  April  15. 

This  review  will  give 
facts  upon  which  to 
only  projects  which  are 
environmentally  sound 
approval.  The  FY   197J 
tions  for  the  deleted 
$289  million.  Total 
these  deleted  projects 
$5.1  billion. 
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Congress  to  develop  a 
resource  policy. 

We  must  work  together 
national  goals  of  a 
plies,  a  .sound 
needed  flood  protection 
must  make  certain  that 
are  cost-effective,  that 
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are  equitably  borne,  and  that  the  envi- 
ronment is  protected. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  February  21,  1977. 
Water  Projects  Deleted  from  Fiscal  Yeah 

1978  BiTDCET 

(Alphabetical  by  State) 

corps  of  ENGINEERS 

Cache  Basin  (Arkansas). 
Richard  B.  Russell  Project  (Georgia). 
Freeport  (Illinois). 
Grove  Lake  (Kansas). 
Dayton  (Kentucky). 
Paintsville  Lake  (Kentucky). 
Yatesville  Lake  (Kentucky). 
Atchafalaya  River  &  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf 
&  Black  (Louisiana). 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  (Maine). 
Meramec  Park  Lake  (Missouri). 
Lukfata  Lake  (Oklahoma). 

BUREAU   OF  RECLAMATION 

Central  Arizona  Project   (Arizona). 

Auburn-Folsom  South,  Central  Valley 
Project   (California). 

Dolores  (Colorado). 

Fruitland  Mesa  (Colorado). 

Savery-Pot  Hook   (Colorado,  Wyoming). 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit  (North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota). 

Oahe  Unit  (South  Dakota). 

Central  Utah  Project.  Bonneville  Unit 
(Utah). 

REVISIONS  TO  THE  1978  BUDGET- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  41 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

I  am  presenting  today  proposed 
changes  in  the  1978  budget. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  ana- 
lyze this  budget  in  depth,  these  proposals 
do  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the 
previous  administration. 

Proposals  have  been  rejected  that 
would  have  needlessly  added  to  the  bur- 
den on  the  elderly  and  those  who  depend 
upon  medicare,  medicaid,  and  food  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  withdrawn  proposals  that  would 
have  placed  further  financial  strain  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

Changes  are  included  that  will  help  us 
move  more  quickly  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments in  such  vital  areas  as  the  environ- 
ment, education,  and  housing;  and  I  am 
introducing  measures  that  will  help  us 
control  unacceptable  inflation  in  medi- 
cal costs. 

The  planned  increase  in  defense 
spending,  has  been  reduced  while  our 
real  military  strength  is  enhanced. 

Revisions  have  been  made  that  reflect 
new  priorities  for  water  resources  devel- 
opment and  also  for  energy,  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  conservation,  de- 
velopment of  nonnuclear  power  sources, 
and  expanding  our  petroleum  storage 
program.  Later  in  the  spring,  work  with 
the  Congress  will  be  completed  on  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  national  energy 
policy. 

This  budget  includes  the  economic 
stimulus  package,  which  will  reduce  un- 
employment and  promote  steady,  bal- 
anced economic  growth.  The  package, 
which  has  been  slightly  changed  since 
it  was  first  presented  to  the  Congress 


last  month,  provides  for  $15.7  billion  in 
tax  reductions  and  increased  outlays  in 
1977  and  $15.9  billion  in  1978.  It  includes 
a  $50  per  capita  rebate  on  personal  in- 
come taxes;  an  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction;  reduction  in  business  taxes  to 
stimulate  employment  and  provide  in- 
centives for  investment;  expansion  in 
training  and  employment  programs;  in- 
creases in  public  works  fimding;  and  ad- 
ditional money  for  countercyclical  reve- 
nue sharing  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  supplemental  payments  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  expiring,  so  that  un- 
employed workers  will  be  able  to  to  qual- 
ify through  the  end  of  this  year  for  up  to 
52  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits. 

There  are  several  important  goals 
which  these  revisions  do  not  reflect,  be- 
cause my  administration  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  review  all  current  tax  and  spend- 
ing programs  or  fully  prepare  our  own 
proposals.  The  1978  budget  is  essentially 
still  President  Ford's  budget,  with  only 
such  limited  revisions  as  my  administra- 
tion has  had  time  to  make.  But  these  re- 
visions do  reflect  our  careful  choices 
among  many  possible  options;  they  are 
important  first  steps  toward  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  more  effective  and 
responsive  to  our  people's  needs. 

Last  year,  spending  estimates  were  too 
high,  and  economic  policymaking  was 
adversely  affected.  Because  time  did  not 
permit  detailed  review  of  the  current 
estimates,  I  have  instructed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  these  estimates.  The 
Congress  will  be  informed  of  any  result- 
ing revisions. 

The  revised  budget  outlined  in  this 
document  continues  to  reflect  the  cur- 
rent overlapping  and  unwieldy  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government — a  structure 
I  intend,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress, 
to  simplify  and  improve. 

Although  it  has  not  been  possible  in 
these  revisions  to  the  1978  budget,  fu- 
ture budgets  will  reflect  detailed,  zero- 
based  reviews  of  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams, comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax 
system,  and  fundamental  reorganization 
of  the  Government. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
February  22,  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  budget  revisions  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Budget  and 
Appropriations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Febniary  22,  1977 
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MESSAGE  FR,OM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2 :  12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hackney,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments : 

Mr.  Stark  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities; 
and 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Frenzel  as  members  of  the  Federal  Rec- 
ords Council. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-672.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  comments  on  nine 
new  proposed  rescissions  and  eight  new  de- 
ferrals, and  five  supplementary  reports  to 
previously  proposed  deferrals  contained  in 
the  President's  seventh  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1977  (with  accompanying  papers  1 ; 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
the  Budget,  Energy  and  Natural  Resotirces, 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services.  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Small  Business. 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation.  Fi- 
nance, and  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

EC-673.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  final  de- 
termination in  respect  to  Docket  No.  134. 
"The  S'Klallam  Tribe  of  Indians,  Plaintiff, 
against  the  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant" (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-674.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  value  of  property,  sup- 
plies, and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate,  and  under  the  German  Offset 
Agreement,  for  the  quarter  October  1,  1976. 
through  December  31,  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-675.  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting 
45  selected  acquisition  reports  (SAR's)  and 
SAR  summary  tables  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1976  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-676.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  Air  Force  report  on  ex- 
perimental, developmental  and  research  con- 
tracts of  $50,000  or  more,  by  company  for 
the  period  July  1,  1976  through  December  31, 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-677.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legis- 
lation, JAGC,  U.S.  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Navy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navv  to  donate  certain  surplus  property  to 
the  MIL-AERO  Historical  Library  and  Mu- 
seum Association,  331  Seventh  Street,  New- 
port. Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-678.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  reporting  that  the  Defense  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  fiscal  year  1978  will 
not  be  submitted  on  February  15,  1977  as 
required  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-679.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1811-31b).  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-680.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  42d  annual  re- 
port of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion covering  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1975  to 
June  30,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-€81.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
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Department  of  Commerce  during  fiscal  year 
1976  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

EC-'382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Railroad  Re- 
habilitation and  Improvement  Fund  and  the 
Obligation  Guarantee  Fund  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  the  transition  quarter  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-683.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of 
Government  Affairs  for  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  (AMTRAK) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  average 
daily  number  of  passengers  and  the  ontime 
performance  of  each  train  for  the  month  of 
December.  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transporation. 

EC-684.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  utilization  of  the  au- 
thority to  pay  special  pay  to  officers  holding 
positions  of  unusual  responsibility  and  of 
critical  nature;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-685.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law^  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration — Energy  Action  No.  10 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-686.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  monitor- 
ing changes  in  the  refiner  distribution  and 
market  shares  of  the  statutory  categories  of 
refined  petroleum  products  for  the  month  of 
October,  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-687.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  monitoring 
the  changes  in  market  shares  of  the  statu- 
tory categories  of  retail  gasoline  marketers 
for  October  1976— preliminary  estimates,  and 
September  1976 — ^flnal  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-688.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  copy  of  an  application  by 
the  Hlldalgo  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  1  of  Edlnburg.  Tex., 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Prelects  Act  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-689.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  financial  statements  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projects  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-690.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus 
for  alterations  at  the  Washington  D.C..  Fed- 
eral Building  6.  in  the  amount  of  $1,340,000 
(with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-691.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus 
for  alterations  at  the  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
Federal  Building— U.S.  Courthouse,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,450,000  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-692.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  prospectus  for 


alterations  at  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Federal 
Building — U.S.  Courthouse,  in  the  amount 
of  $1,665,000  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  ou  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-693.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  affirming  his  support  of  Treasury- 
proposed  legislation  which  would  provide 
the  Treasury  the  authority  to  invest  its  ex- 
cess operating  cash  in  earning  assets  on  a 
short-term  basis  for  cash  manaigement  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-694.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions under  title  II  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-695.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  in- 
dividual income  taxes  and  other  payments, 
to  reduce  individual  and  business  income 
taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simplification  and 
reform  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-696.  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Acting  Staff  Secretary  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  transmitting  declassified  ver- 
sions of  the  arms  control  impact  analyses  on 
fiscal  year  1978  Defense  and  ERDA  programs 
which  were  submitted  on  January  18,  1977 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-697.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  supplemental  military  assistance 
to  Protugal  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a  report  on  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  standards  In  Portugal 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-698.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  past  60  days— elated 
February  17,  1977  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-699.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  contain- 
ing information  for  the  calendar  year  1976 
concerning  positions  In  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18 
and  their  incumbents  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-700.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  29th  annual 
report  and  financial  statements  of  the  Board's 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Nation- 
al Guard  Armory,  and  the  19th  annual  re- 
port and  financial  statements  of  the  Board's 
operation  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Stadium  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1976  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-701.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  copies  of  four  reports  on  new  systems 
of  records,  in  accordance  with  the  Privacy 
Act  (with  accompanying  reports):  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-702.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  Council  Act  1-230, 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Act.  1925.  and  for  other  purposes"  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-703.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Privacy  Act 
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Impleme  ntatlon   of   the 
year  1976  (with 
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Comjolttee  on  Gov- 


(f 


char  ge 


Federal  Deposit  Insxirance 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
System  Inventory  and 
tlon  report  of  the  Federal 
Corporation   on   Its 
Privacy  Act  of  1974  for  the 
an  accompanying  report);  to 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-704.  A  letter  from  the 
Secretary  for  AdmlnlstratloE 
ment   for   the  Department 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  la\^, 
personal  record  system 
ance  with  the  Privacy  Act  ( 
panylng  report) ;  to  the 
ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-705.  A  letter  from  the 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense 
suant  to  law,  two  copies  of  a 
the  Navy  proposal  on  a  new 
entitled    "Child    Advocacy 
(with    an    accompanying 
Committee  on  Governmental 
EC-706.  A  letter  from  the 
of     the     General     Services 
transmitting,   pursuant   to 
of  a  report  describing  a  new 
ords.   In   accordance    with 
(with  an  accompanying  report ) 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affahfi. 

EC-707.    A    letter    from 
General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
Needing  Attention  In  Developing 
gic  Petroleum  Reserve"  (with 
Ing  report);   to  the  Committee 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-708.  A  letter  from   the 
torney  General  for 
U.S.    Department    of    Justice 
pursuant   to   law,   a   report 
statutory    authority    for    the 
name  and  date  of  appolntmenl^of 
bent,  and  the  title  and  grade 
for  the  grades  GS-16,   17  anc 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-709.  A  letter  from  the  De  juty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmlti  Ing,  pursuant 
to  law,  two  proposed  new  reco  d  systems  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Depa:  tment  of  the 
Air  Force,  in  accordance  wltl  i  the  Privacy 
Act  (with  an  accompanying  nport);  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  A:  fairs 
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EC-710.  A  letter  from  the 
of  the  National  Credit  Unloi  i 
tion  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
on  certain  new  and  existing 
ords.    In    accordance    with    th( 
(with  an  accompanying  report] 
mittee  on  Governmenal  Affairs 


ccpy 


EC-711.  A  letter  from  the 
Council  of  the  District  of 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
Act    1-228,    "An   act   to   provle^e 
haust  emission  standards  and 
qulrement   for   motor   vehicle: 
the  District  of  Columbia"  ( 
ing  papers) ;   to  the  Commltt^Je 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-712.   A   letter   from   the 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
port  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
the  ascal  year  ended  June  30, 
accompanying  report);  to  the 
Human  Resources. 


emr  l 


EC-713.   A  letter   from  the 
man  of  the  Federal  Council  or 
the  Humanities   transmitting, 
law,  the  Federal  Council  on  thi 
Humanities  first  annual  repori 
the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Inde: 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
on  Human  Resources. 

EC-714.  A  letter  from  the  President 
Legal  Services  Corporation  tran  imlttlng 
suant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Corporation's  first  annual 
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accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

EC-715.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's  re- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-716.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  describ- 
ing the  Commission's  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  activities  for  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanyiug  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-717.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  second  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-718.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
♦transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  1829  reports, 
covering  the  period  of  November  15  through 
December  30.  1976,  concerning  visa  petitions 
which  the  Service  has  approved  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-719.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1978  authorization  re- 
quest (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SEPARATION   OF   POWERS   ANNUAL 
REPORT— REPT.  NO.  95-24 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE     PRACTICE     AND 
PROCEDURE— REPT.  NO.  95-25 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure," which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PJGHTS— REPT.  NO.  95-26 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  REFUGEES— REPT.  NO. 
95-27 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLIES— REPORT  NO.   95-28 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  annual 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopolies,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  January  10, 1977.  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ABOUREZK,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Leahy,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metcalp. 

and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  752.  A  bin  to  foster  and  continue  the 
family  farm  In  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing young  farmers  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  753.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending   September   30.    1978,    the  assistance 
programs  for  health  services  research;  health 
statistics;    medical  libraries;    cancer  control 
programs;    the    National    Cancer    Institute; 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  disease 
prevention   and   control  programs;    the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute;  and 
National  Research  Service  Awards:   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Schweiker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Jav- 

its,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Riegle, 

and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1978.  the  assistance 
programs  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services,  migrant  health,  community  health 
centers,  hemophilia  programs,  national 
health  planning  and  development  and  health 
resources  development;  to  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend 
It  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  fiexlble  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines  mu- 
tual aid  agreement;   to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  : 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  759.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Badr  Ahmed 
Awadh;  and 

S.  760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Duane  G. 
Wegner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON   (lor  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  761.   A  bin  to   extend  for   1   year  the 
Rice  Production  Act  of  1975;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcvdture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  762.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Congressional 
Ethics  Act  of  1977";   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.J.   Res.    25.    Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
ofiBce  and  method  of  selection  of  Judges  of 
the  Federal  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  ABOUREZK,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  752.  A  bill  to  foster  and  continue  the 
family  farm  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding young  farmers  with  the  necessary 
assistance  to  purchase  family  farm  units, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 
young  farmers  homestead  act  and  the 
ag-land  trust 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  the  Young 
Farmers  Homestead  Act — 1977. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
this  same  measure.  It  did  not  receive  con- 
gressional action  but  hearings  were  held 
and  the  bill  was  clearly  established  by 
level  of  interest  alone  as  a  major  in- 
novation in  the  concept  of  land  tenure. 
Various  groups  and  individuals  made  un- 
precedented numbers  of  requests  for 
copies  of  the  bill  and  the  explanatory  re- 
marks that  I  as  well  as  other  Senators 
made  at  the  time  it  was  introduced.  In 
all,  my  office  processed  over  7,000  re- 
prints from  the  Congressional  Record. 
Letters  alone  from  all  over  the  country 
numbered  more  than  3,000.  During  the 
course  of  last  year,  Parade  magazine, 
the  Sunday  supplement,  carried  an  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation  and  over  the 
course  of  the  next  3  weeks,  I  had  over 
700  requests  for  details. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  justly  ask 
why  I  am  making  the  above  recitation. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  the  concepts 
contained  in  the  Young  Farmers  Home- 
stead Act  are  concepts  whose  time  has 
arrived.  If  this  Congress  is  going  to  make 
a  commitment  in  support  of  rural  life, 
then  it  is  going  to  have  to  depart  from 
conventional  schemes  of  land  purchasing. 
Though  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 


the  Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies deserve  the  full  measure  of  social 
debt  we  owe  them  for  past  performance, 
it  simply  is  not  possible  to  enter  farm- 
ing today  using  the  time  honored  credit 
tools  of  ttie  past.  Farming  has  never  been 
an  exclusive  club  for  the  landed  gentry 
and  it  should  not  be. 

If  we  do  not  move,  however,  the  day 
will  come  in  our  own  lifetime  when  only 
the  sons  or  sons-in-law  of  rich  farmers 
can  perpetuate  the  breed.  I,  for  one,  view 
this  as  a  highly  undesirable  social  goal. 
Large  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
bold  and  innovative  initiatives.  The 
Young  Farmers  Homestead  Act  is  both 
bold  and  innovative.  It  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  arrived. 

Mr.  President,  at  hearings  on  this  act 
held  last  year  some  segments  of  the 
banking  community  were  critical  be- 
cause they  viewed  it  as  creeping  social- 
ism since  it  contains  the  provision  for 
the  Government  to  hold  temporary  title 
to  land  through  a  quasi-governmental 
corporation. 

I  should  point  out  that  many  of  the 
bankers  serving  the  direct  credit  needs 
of  farmers  in  my  State  and  others  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  expand  the  opportu- 
nities to  get  young  people  started  in 
farming.  They  know  the  need  for  oper- 
ating and  expansion  capital  will  bring 
this  country's  homesteaders  through 
their  doors  just  as  homesteaders  of  the 
last  century  did  to  provide  the  basis  for 
the  formation  of  viable  rural  communi- 
ties. They  also  know  that  the  trend 
toward  increasingly  larger  farms  tends  to 
cause  search  for  capital  to  move  away 
from  the  local  hometown  bank  to  large 
institutions  in  the  financial  centers  of 
the  Nation. 

In  contrast  to  the  positive  attitude  dis- 
played by  our  smaller  banking  establish- 
ments we  should  take  note  here  of  the  re- 
sponse of  some  of  the  largest.  They  also 
recognize  that  this  bill  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  The  Wall  Street  farmers 
represented  by  the  eighth  largest  bank 
and  the  Nation's  biggest  brokerage  house 
are  attempting  to  foist  off  their  Ag-Land 
I  plan  under  the  guise  of  a  plan  to  help 
young  farmers  get  started.  But  the  cor- 
porate homesteaders  left  out  the  essen- 
tial element.  They  neglected,  not 
through  oversight,  but  by  design  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eventual  ownership  of  a 
piece  of  land.  Ag-Land  I  and  its  suc- 
cessors will  provide,  not  a  stake  in  the 
future,  but  a  throwback  to  a  darker  past. 

The  differences  in  the  plan  offered  by 
the  giants  of  the  financial  world  and  the 
plan  outlined  in  this  bill  can  best  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  close  examination  of  who 
receives  whatever  benefits  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  increases  in  land  values. 
We  know  that  prices  for  farmland  in- 
creased last  year  an  average  of  33  per- 
cent in  central  Corn  Belt  States.  In  my 
own  State,  in  spite  of  serious  problems 
with  drought,  they  jumped  17  percent. 
Under  the  modest  proposal  we  are  offer- 
ing here  today  those  increases  would  go 
toward  helping  the  beginning  farmer 
build  an  equity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Wall  Street  farmers  readily  admit  that 


their  "game"  is  to  use  the  sweat  of  the 
tenant  farmer  to  line  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
Ag-Land  trust  people  are  really  making 
the  case  for  the  passage  of  the  Young 
Fanners  Homestead  Act.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  act  now,  the  corporate 
homesteaders  will  succeed  in  their  goal 
of  creating  not  a  new  generation  of  in- 
dependent farmers  contributing  to  a 
healthy  rural  environment,  but  a  new 
generation  of  sharecroppers  dependent 
on  the  benevolence  of  absentee  land- 
lords. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  dozens  of  editorials,  letters, 
and  news  stories  supporting  this  pro- 
posal. I  shall  refrain  from  doing  the 
same  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
propose  be  printed  in  tha  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Young  Farmers' 
Homestead  Act  of  1976". 

FnrorNGS  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
escalating  cost  of  land,  farm  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  operating  capital  has  made  It 
virtually  impossible  In  most  cases  for  young 
people  to  enter  into  farming  as  a  career;  that 
neither  the  Govenunent  nor  the  private  sec- 
tor is  able  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
necessary  to  permit  young  people  of  ordinary 
means  to  engage  In  farming  on  a  career  basis; 
and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  new  program  of  as- 
sistance if  the  family  farm  system  Is  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  permit 
and  encourage  young  people  to  engage  In 
farming  as  a  career. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    FEDERAL    FARM    ASSISTANCE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  there  is  established  as  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  body 
corporate  to  be  knovm  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Assistance  Corporation  (hereinafter  called 
the  Corporation) .  The  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  located  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  there  may  be  branch  of- 
fices elsewhere  In  the  United  States  as  au- 
thorized In  this  Act. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors (hereinafter  called  the  Board) .  The 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  who 
subscribe  to  the  objectives  of  the  Act.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
members  of  one  political  party. 

(b)  The  term  or  office  of  members  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  four  years,  except  that 
(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  lor  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  Board  so  long  as  there 
are  three  members  In  office  shaU  not  impair 
the  powers  of  the  Board  to  execute  the  func- 
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and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  may, 
whenever  essential  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  program  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
establish  one  or  more  branch  offices  through- 
out the  United  States. 

LAND  PURCHASE  AND  LEASE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  for  and  purchase  farmland  or 
units  which  may  come  on  the  market  from 
time  to  time.  In  no  case  may  the  Corporation 
purchase  any  farm  unit  (meaning  land  and 
buildings)  which  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Corporation  may  pur- 
chase farms  or  ranches  of  any  size  for  sub- 
division into  units  of  no  more  than  $200,000 
in  value. 

(b)  Any  farm  unit  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  made  available  for  lease, 
and  subsequently  for  sale,  as  herein  provided. 

(c)  A  farm  unit  may  be  leased  to  an 
eligible  applicant  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven  years. 

(d)  The  amount  of  rent  charged  for  the 
rental  of  any  farm  unit  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Corporation  so  as  to  cover  the  cost 
of  all  real  estate  or  other  taxes  levied  against 
such  farm  unit  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
by  Federal  or  State  taxing  authorities  plus 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration (on  a  pro  rata  basis)  for  debt  service 
expenses  Incurred  in  acquiring  such  farm 
unit  and  shall  be  charged  and  collected  on 
an  annual  basis  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration. Authority  Is  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poraiton  to  adopt  variable  rental  schemes  to 
take  Into  account  both  bountiful  and  natural 
disaster  conditions. 

(e)  During  the  term  of  the  lease  the  lessee 
may  be  permitted  to  make  real  estate  Im- 
provements on  the  farm  within  a  five-acre 
area  desginated  by  the  Board.  Such  improve- 
ments may  be  made  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  and 
may  be  financed  through  private  commercial 
sources,  through  other  Federal  programs,  or 
by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  lessee  in  any  dispute 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  lessee. 

(f)  The  lessee  of  a  farm  unit  may  not 
sublease  the  farm  unit  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  approved  by  the  Board. 

(g)  The  Corporation  may  terminate  the 
lease  of  a  farm  unit  for  any  substantial 
violation  of  the  lease  agreement,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  failure  to  pay  the  rent 
or  other  charges  required  under  the  lease 
agreement.  The  procedures  for  terminating  a 
lease  shall  be  prescribed  In  regulations  issued 
by  the  Board. 

(h)  One  of  the  terms  of  the  lease  agree- 
ment shall  provide  that  the  Corporation  shall 
have  a  lien  on  all  unharvested  crops  on  the 
farm  unit  for  all  moneys  owed  the  Corpora- 
tion by  the  lessee. 

(i)  A  lease  initially  entered  Into  for  a 
period  of  less  than  seven  years  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  lessee  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  so  long  as  the  total  term  of  the  lease 
does  not  exceed  seven  years. 

SALE    OF    FARM    UNITS 

SEC.  8.  (a)  The  lessee  of  a  farm  unit  may. 
at  any  time  within  six  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  make  application  to 
the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  such  unit  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion for  purchase  if  it  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  lessee's  operation  of  the  farm 
unit  during  the  period  of  the  lease  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  other  factors  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  that  the  lessee 
can  successfully  manage  and  operate  such 
farm  unit. 

(c)  The  selling  price  of  a  farm  unit  owned 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  determined  at 
75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  fair  market 
value  at  the  time  of  sale  or  the  purchase  cost 
to  the  Corporation  whichever  Is  larger.  In 


addition,  capital  gains  realized  in  the  five 
years  subsequent  to  sale  shall  be  vested  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  centum  per  year  to  the 
purchaser. 

(d)  A  lessee  may  obtain  financing  through 
any  available  source,  but  in  the  event  that 
private  financing  is  not  available,  then  and 
in  ihat  event  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnlitra- 
tion  shall  furnish  the  financing.  In  the  event 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  furnishes 
the  financing,  such  amounts  shall  not  count 
against  the  appropriation  authorities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(e)  The  rate  of  interest  on  any  loan  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  a 
farm  unit  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
rate  on  all  interest  bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt  as  computed  at  th";  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  loan, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum. 

BORROWING     AUTHORITY     OF     CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  obtain  funds  through  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sale  of  its  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  (herein  col- 
lectively called  Corporation  debentures) . 

(b)  Corporation  debentures  shall  be  issued 
at  such  times,  bear  interest  at  Ruch  rates, 
and  contain  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  shall  determine,  except  that 
the  amount  of  Corporation  debentures  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000 
during  the  first  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  exceed  $2,000,000,- 
000  at  any  time  thereafter. 

(c)  Corporation  debentures  shall  be  law- 
ful investments  and  may  be  accepted  as  se- 
curity for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  oJ 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to 
Issue  Corporation  debentures  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  purchase  such  debentures, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any  securities  hereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force  are 
extended  to  include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  Corporation  debentures  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  section 
shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any 
of  the  Corporation  debentures  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  All  purchases  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
debentures  under  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

DEPOSIT     OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  All  money  of  the  Corporation  not 
otherwise  employed  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
bank  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  any  time,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  Invested 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  as  depositories,  cus- 
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todians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  performance  of  its  jwwers  con- 
ferred by  this  Act. 

TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Corporation,  its  capital,  re- 
serves, and  surplus,  and  Its  income  and  prop- 
erty, shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  posses- 
sion thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  authority. 

(b)  Farm  units  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  exempt  from  any  tax  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

ACCOUNTING  BY  CORPORATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
account  and  shall  file  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  complete  report  as 
to  the  business  of  the  Corporation.  The  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  audited  at  least  once  each  year  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  a  report  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  deem  advisable.  Such  report  shall  not 
be  made  until  the  Corporation  shall  have 
had  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  the 
exceptions  and  criticisms  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  point  out  errors  therein,  explain 
or  answer  the  same,  and  to  flle  a  statement 
which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  with  his  report. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  council  to  advise 
the  Board  regarding  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  obtain  an  advisory  council 
with  as  broad  a  national  perspective  as  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
divide  the  United  States  Into  not  less  than 
ten  geographic  regions  and  appoint  two  in- 
dividuals to  the  council  from  epfh  such  re- 
gion of  which  one  shall  be  engaged  In  farm- 
ing as  a  full-time  occupation  and  the  other 
to  be  one  who  has  an  Interest  In  rural 
America. 

(c)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  advisory 
council  shall  serve  for  such  period  and  for 
such  compensation  and  expenses  which  shall 
be  reasonable  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
meet  upon  the  call  of  the  Board  but  not 
fewer  than  four  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings each  calendar  year  two  of  which  are 
to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  section  the  functions  of  the  advisory 
council  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  advising  the  Board  on  what  the  eligi- 
bility qualifications  should  be  for  leasing 
farm  \inits  under  this  Act.  including  maxi- 
mum net  Income  and  net  worth; 

(2)  recommending  the  methods  for  de- 
termlnine  the  net  Income  and  net  worth  of 
lea-se  apoUeants  under  this  Act; 

(3)  advising  the  Board  regarding  the 
farm  or  ranch  training  or  experience  that 
should  be  required  for  leasing  a  farm  unit 
under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  advising  the  Board  regarding  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  should  be  Included  in 
leasing  agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
Act. 

ANNUAL   REPORTS 

Sec  14.  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  or  before  February  1  of  each  year 
on  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  The  Board  shall  Include 
In  such  report  a  statement  of  policy  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Corporation  In  the 
next   flscal   year.    The    statement   of   policy 


shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
submission  thereof  to  such  committees  and 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  unless 
within  such  thirty-day  period  one  or  both  of 
such  committees  adopt  a  resolution  dis- 
approving such  statement  of  policy. 

RIGHT  TO  AMEND 

Sec.  15.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  reserved. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $  , 
for  each  flscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1976,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  operating  and  administrative  costs  of 
the  Corporation,  which  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  Corporation  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  determine. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    FEDEBAL 
FARM  ASSISTANCE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  17.  Sections  657,  658,  1006,  and  1014 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "Federal  Farm  As- 
sistance Corporation,"  immediately  after 
"Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,"  each  time  the 
latter  term  appears  In  each  such  section. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DISABILITY     BENEFITS    FOE    THE    BLIND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  month,  a  delegation  of  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Federation  for  the  Blind 
came  to  visit  me  at  my  office.  These  blind 
citizens  are  not  sitting  at  home  feeling 
sorry  for  themselves.  They  are  confront- 
ing and  overcoming  all  the  barriers  that 
a  seeing  society  thoughtlessly  erects.  I 
was  impressed  anew  with  their  spirit, 
their  abilities,  and  their  determination. 

The  bill  that  I  and  Senator  Bayh  are 
introducing  at  their  request  is  identical 
to  legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
and  37  cosponsors  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  has  a  simple,  twofold  thrust.  This  bill 
would  permit  blind  persons  who  have 
worked  six  quarters,  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
under  social  security  covered  employ- 
ment to  both  qualify  for  and  draw  dis- 
ability benefits  so  long  as  they  remain 
blind,  and  to  receive  benefits  regardless 
of  their  earnings. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  essentially 
to  encourage  and  support  the  efforts  of 
the  blind  who  wish  to  be  self -supporting 
and  productive.  The  blind  receiving  so- 
cial security  disability  insurance  benefits 
frequently  can  increase  their  earnings 
only  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  security  of 
insurance  benefits. 

It  is  wrong  to  hold  back  persons  intent 
on  overcoming  obstacles  from  devoting 
that  extra  dedication  and  that  extra  ef- 
fort required  to  function  in  a  world  made 
to  the  specifications  of  those  of  us  who 
have  the  inestimable  good  fortune  and 
advantage  of  sight. 

I  am  aware  that  the  current  earnings 
limitation  is  challenged  not  only  by  the 
blind  but  by  the  other  disabled  and  by 
the  aged  who  can  not  live  on  social  se- 
curity income  alone.  I  have  also  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  increase  the  overall 
limitation  from  $3,000  to  $4,800. 


A  very  basic  problem  of  our  systems  of 
income  maintenance  are  that  they  re- 
ward idleness.  There  is  no  better  medi- 
cine, no  greater  tonic — and  I  say  that 
from  firsthand  experience — than  honest 
labor.  Ambition,  hard  work,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  self-improvement  are  what  this 
Nation  is  all  about.  Until  we  have  a  per- 
fect system,  that  is  equitable,  we  can 
make  a  good  argument  for  certain  excep- 
tions in  disability  insurance  coverage. 

The  blind  point  out  with  justice  that 
they  are  frequently  denied  the  equal  ed- 
ucational opportunity  and  job  experience 
that  permit  most  young  adults  to  stead- 
ily increase  their  earning  power  and  se- 
cure their  future  on  the  strength  of  their 
best  working  years. 

The  number  of  unemployed  or  under- 
employed blind  has  been  estimated  at  70 
percent.  Many  of  these  people  have  the 
capability,  the  desire,  and  the  right  to 
earn  a  good  living.  Too  many  of  the  bar- 
riers to  earning  are  erected  by  society  and 
not  imposed  by  the  nature  of  their  handi- 
cap. 

If  the  blind  do  overcome  the  discrimi- 
nation which  often  sidelines  them  into 
short-term,  insecure,  and  low-paying  em- 
ployment, they  face  substantial  extra 
costs.  Often,  they  must  pay  for  special 
transportation  and  special  services.  Rare- 
ly will  their  income  approach  what  it 
would  be  without  this  handicap.  Disabil- 
ity insurance  compensates  for  the  lack 
of  opportunities  and  services  which  limit 
their  earning  power. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  be  called  upon  to  com- 
ment on  this  bill  and  to  estimate  its  cost 
and  appropriateness.  Even  if  such  esti- 
mates are  large,  society  will  be  better  for 
an  exercise  of  compassion  and  an  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  independence.  But  there 
are  doUar-and-cents  benefits  as  well.  The 
blind  who  are  freed  to  earn  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  will  be  paying  income  and 
social  security  taxes.  A  part  of  the  costs 
incurred  will  be  offset  as  recipients  eligi- 
ble for  disability  benefits  are  dropped 
from  supplemental  security  and  other 
public  assistance  programs. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  immense 
demands  upon  our  Nation's  social  secu- 
rity program  and  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Each  of  us  is  privileged  to  signal  by  our 
legislative  proposals  those  that  deserve 
special  attention.  We  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  any  consideration  of 
the  extension,  expansion,  and  improve- 
ment of  our  social  security  system  ad- 
dress serious  and  energetic  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  753 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
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individual  (as  defined  in  section  214)  had  he 
attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  month,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40- 
quarter  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter 
in  which  such  month  occurred,  or  (11)  if  such 
month  ends  before  the  quarter  In  which  he 
attains  (or  would  attain)  age  31,  not  less 
than  one-half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the 
quarters  during  the  period  ending  with  the 
quarter  in  which  such  month  occurred  and 
beginning  after  he  attained  the  age  of  21 
were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (If  the  number 
of  quarters  in  such  period  is  less  than  12) 
not  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  in  the  12- 
quarter  period  ending  with  such  quarter  were 
quarters  of  coverage,  or 

"(B)  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1)) 
and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage 
In  the  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter  In 
which  such  month  occurs. 
For  purpo.ses  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  in  any  period  is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such  quarter 
was  Included  in  a  period  of  disability  unless 
such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defined  In  section  216 
(1)(1))." 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  223(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  individual  whose  disability 
is  blindness,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) )  " 
Immediately  after  "individual". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  individual 
who  is  under  a  disability  as  defined  in  section 
223(d)  ( 1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  who 
is  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  223  of  such  Act  for  a 
month  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  !s 
enacted,  and  who  applies  for  a  recomputatlon 
of  his  disability  insurance  benefit  or  for  a 
disability  insurance  benefit  (if  he  Is  entitled 
under  such  section  202(a))  In  or  after  the 
month  this  Act  is  enacted,  the  Secretary 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 215(f)(1)  of  such  Act,  make  a  recompi;- 
tatlon  of  such  benefit  if  such  recomputatlon 
results  In  a  higher  primary  Insurance 
amount. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
and  after  the  second  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  great 
pride  when  I  see  individuals  who  have 
risen  above  a  handica-i  and  been  able  to 
make  worthwhile  contributions  to  their 
communities  and  tha  Nation. 

One  group  of  Americans  which  has 
consistently  been  able  to  overcome  a 
problem  a.s.'=ociated  with  a  handicap  is 
the  blind.  Their  dete-mination  to  work 
and  be  productive  members  of  societv  has 
always  impressed  me.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Humphrey,  in  introduc- 
ing the  disability  insurance  for  the  blind 
bm. 

This  is  the  seventh  time  this  impor- 
tant legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress.  It  was  originally  sponsored  by 
my  respected  friend  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
subsequently  by  mv  former  colleague 
Mr.  Hartke.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
six  times.  Mr.  James  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation,  H.R.  3049. 

There  are  an  estimated  9,596,000  peo- 


ple in  the  United  States  who  have  some 
degree  of  visual  impairment.  Of  these, 
approximately  1,306,000  have  such  severe 
visual  impairment  that  they  are  unable 
to  read  ordinary  newsprint  with  either 
eye,  even  with  glasses.  There  are  94,000,- 
000  people  in  this  country  who  wear 
glasses  or  contact  lenses  to  improve  their 
vision. 

At  least  475,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  legally  blind  and  an  estimated 
44,350  people  in  this  country  become 
blind  each  year.  Visual  impairment  ranks 
third  among  diseases  that  restrict  Amer- 
icans from  leading  productive  lives.  At 
least  32,000  blind  persons  are  under  the 
age  of  20. 

The  economic  aspects  of  blindness  are 
staggering.  The  annual  potential  income 
lost  because  of  loss  of  vision  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $600  million  per  year. 
In  addition,  the  loss  of  potential  tax 
revenue  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  S140 
million  each  year.  The  expense  of  blind- 
ness to  public  welfare  agencies  is  $468,- 
567,000  annuaUy.  The  National  Center 
for  Health  Statistics  estimates  the  aver- 
age cost  of  supporting  one  blind  person 
is  $2,100  per  year.  The  estimates  cost  of 
supporting  all  blind  persons  in  this  coun- 
try is  $500  million. 

Presently  those  who  are  blind  and  are 
receiving  social  security  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  are  faced  with  losing  money 
if  they  pursue  their  efforts  at  employ- 
ment. Under  the  current  law,  the  only 
long  range  economic  security  belongs  to 
those  disability  beneficiaries  who  remain 
idle  rather  than  productive.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  clearly  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation. 

What  does  this  legislation  provide? 
Very  simply,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  blind  people  who  have  worked 
a  year  and  a  half  under  social  security 
covered  employment  would  be  able  to 
qualify  for  and  to  draw  disability  benefits 
so  long  as  they  remain  blind.  There  would 
be  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  earnings. 
The  present  law  with  its  more  restrictive 
work  requirements  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  often  substantial  and  over- 
whelming economic  disadvantages  of 
blindness.  Our  legislation  would  be  a  first 
step  toward  reducing  these  disadvan- 
tages, by  placing  maximum  encourage- 
ment and  support  behind  the  efforts  of 
blind  people  to  be  self-supporting. 

With  passage  of  their  legislation,  the 
blind  will  no  longer  have  to  make  the 
choice  between  staying  idle  and  having 
a  secure  income  from  the  Government  or 
working  and  running  the  risk  of  losing 
their  eligibility  for  disability  benefits.  The 
Government  and  the  American  public 
both  win.  These  working  citizens  who  are 
gainfully  employed  will  pay  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  thus  contributing  to  the  fund 
rather  than  only  draining  bsnefits  from 
it.  They  will  also  contribute  through  the 
payment  of  income  taxes,  thus  reducing 
expenditures  from  the  general  revenue. 
As  the  blind  work  and  earn  more  of  their 
income  for  themselves,  the  loss  to  Gov- 
ernment in  welfare  payments  will 
decrease. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  our  people  and 
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their  future,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  it 
my  enthusiastic  support. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.   Randolph,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr. 
Stafford) : 
S.   754.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  the 
assistance  programs  for  health  services 
research;  health  statistics;  medical  li- 
braries;   cancer  control  programs;    the 
National  Cancer  Institute;  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  disease  prevention 
and    control    programs;    the    National 
Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute;  and 
National  Research  Service  Awards;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  RiEGLE,  and  Mr. 
Stafford) : 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  throu.gh  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1978,  the 
assistance  programs  for  comprehensive 
public  health  services,  migrant  health, 
community  health  centers,  hemophilia 
programs,  national  health  planning  and 
development  and  health  resources  devel- 
opmr-nt;  to  amend  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  It 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which,  when  enacted,  will  extend 
for  1  year  numerous  expiring  health  au- 
thorities under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act,  committee  action  on  these 
expiring  programs  must  be  completed  by 
May  15,  1977.  In  order  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
administration  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  develop  its  views  with  regard  to 
the  substantive  changes  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  health  policy,  I  believe  that 
a  1-year  simple  extension  of  all  of  these 
programs  is  needed. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment,  Mr.  Paul  Rogers,  in- 
troduced legislation  last  week  to  accom- 
plish this  same  purpose. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  sub- 
stantive changes  in  these  laws  which  are 
being  proposed  by  those  who  are  affected 
by  them.  These  proposals  deserve  seri- 
ous consideration  on  their  merits,  and 
that  consideration  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  months  ahead. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  bills 
are  cosponsored  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
a  host  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resource.",  including 
its  distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  Senator  Willi.\ms  and 
Senator  Javits,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Schweiker. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take 
a  few  more  minutes  to  describe  each  of 
the  programs  proposed  for  extension,  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  their  most  recent 
accomplishments. 

The  first  bill,  S.  754,  will  extend  the 
assistance  programs  for;  First,  compre- 
hensive public  health  services;  second, 
migrant  health;  third,  community  health 
centers;  fourth,  hemophilia  treatment 
centers  and  blood  separation  centers; 
fifth,  national  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment; sixth,  health  resources  de- 
velopment; and  seventh,  community 
mental  health  centers. 

The  second  bill,  S.  755,  will  extend  the 
assistance  programs  for:  First,  health 
services  research;  second,  health  statis- 
tics; third,  medical  libraries;  fourth,  can- 
cer control;  fifth,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute;  sixth,  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol; seventh,  the  National  Heart,  Limg, 
and  Blood  Institute;  and  eighth,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards. 

GRANTS     TO     THE     STATES     FOR     COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH    SERVICES 

Federal  support  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  State  public  health  activities  can  be 
traced  back  to  1935,  when  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  grants  to  the  States 
for  specified  categories  of  health  serv- 
ices, such  as  tuberculosis  and  cancer  con- 
trol. In  1966,  the  legislation  was  amended 
by  the  so-called  Partnership  for  Health 
(Public  Law  89-7491 ,  which  replaced  the 
categorical  grant  authorities  with  broad 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Formula  grants 
were  av.'ardsd  to  the  State  health  and 
mental  health  authorities  for  compre- 
hensive State,  public  health  services 
without  tailoring  the  grants  to  specific 
diseases. 

Services  that  have  been  supported  in- 
clude communicable  disease  control,  en- 
vironmental services,  chronic  disease 
control,  emergency  and  home  health 
services,  cancer  anci  vision  screening,  and 
a  variety  of  community  mental  healtli 
programs.  Some  States  have  used  the 
flexibility  of  these  funds  to  support  new 
approaches  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services. 

This  program  was  most  recently 
amended  in  1975,  with  passage  of  PubUc 
Law  94-63,  which  modified  the  State  plan 
requirements  to  make  them  consistent 
with  provisions  of  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  It  also  earmarked  special 
funds  for  hypertension.  In  fiscal  year 
1977,  $90  million  was  appropriated  for 
grants  to  the  States,  with  an  additional 
$9  million  appropriated  for  the  hyperten- 
sion program. 

MIGRANT    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Originally  authorized  under  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-692) ,  the  migi-ant  health  centers  pro- 
gram provides  authority  for  Federal 
grant  support  to  health  clinics  tliat  pro- 
vide services  to  migratory  and  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  and  their  families. 

The  program  was  most  recently 
amended  in  1975  with  passage  of  Public 
Law  94-63.  During  the  program's  reex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  serious 
problems  continued  to  exist  with  regard 
to  hospitalization  for  migrants,  migrant 


camp  sanitation  and  living  conditions, 
and  barriers  excluding  migrant  partici- 
pation in  medicaid. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  $30  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  which  pro- 
vided support  for  125  migrant  health 
centers  and  33  rural  health  initiative 
projects. 

COMMUNITY     HEALTH     CENTERS 

Authority  for  the  community  health 
centers  program  was  originally  provided 
under  section  314(e)  of  the  Public  Healtli 
Service  Act,  as  amended  in  1966  (Public 
Law  89-749  >.  The  original  intent  of  the 
section  was  to  fund  special  projects  for 
the  development  of  health  services  for 
special  population  groups  or  geographic 
regions  Before  funds  had  been  appro- 
priated for  this  section,  however,  it  was 
amended  in  1967  (Public  Law  90-174>. 
Its  authority  was  focused  on  support  of 
ambulatory  or  comprehensive  health 
care  programs  serving  areas  with  scarce 
or  nonexistent  health  care  services. 

In  the  first  year  that  appropriations 
were  available,  eight  neighborhood  health 
centers,  NHC's,  based  on  the  modsl  ini- 
tiated by  the  then  OfiEce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, OEO.  were  funded.  Since  that 
time,  the  program  has  been  further  ex- 
panded by  the  transfer  to  HEW  of  NHC's 
originally  administered  by  OEO. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  $215,148,000  was 
appropriated  for  this  program,  which 
provided  support  for  164  community 
health  centers  and  280  rural  and  urban 
health  initiative  projects,  serving  a  total 
population  of  3,354,000. 

HEMOPHILIA   PROGRAMS 

Special  authority  for  hemophilia  pro- 
grams was  provided  under  Public  Law 
94-63  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
establish  comprehensive  hemophilia 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centers,  and  to 
develop  and  expand,  within  existing  fa- 
cilities, blood-separation  centers. 

In  enacting  this  legislation.  Congress 
noted  that,  while  there  were  67  existing 
hemophilia  treatment  centers  in  27 
States,  there  was  a  need  for  such  facili- 
ties in  areas  which  had  no  or  limited 
diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities.  In 
addition,  support  for  blood-separation 
centers  was  recognized  as  necessary  in 
order  to  make  optimal  and  more  efficient 
use  of  blood  components  and  to  encour- 
age the  blood  banking  community  to 
make  components  more  readily  available. 

During  fiscal  year  1977.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $3  million  for  support  of  these 
programs. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  national  health  planning  and  de- 
velopment program  was  created  in  1975 
by  Public  Law  93-641.  The  health  plan- 
ning program  represents  the  combination 
and  redirection  of  preexisting  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  authorities 
which  had  been  operating  under  the 
now-replaced  comprehensive  health 
planning  program,  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, and  the  Hill-Biu-ton  hospital  con- 
struction program. 

It  provides  for  a  single  new  program 
of  State  and  areawide  health  planning 
and  development  through  the  creation  of 
a  nationwide  network  of  over  200  health 
systems  agencies,  the  creation  in  each 
State  of  a  State  health  planning  and  de- 
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velopment    agency,     and 
health   coordinating 
assistance  is  provided 
grants  to  State  and  local  pibnning  agen- 
cies and  project  grants  fqr  State  rate 
regulation. 

In  reviewing  the  activities 
lier  planning  authorities, 
eluded  that  the  health  pla 
needed  a  stronger  legislati|ve 
that  the  overlap  and 
sponsibilities  must  be 
that  the  generation  of  net- 
sources  must  be  more  closelj 
with  planning  activities.  As 
new  law  vests  the  newly  crei  itea  agencies 
with  broader  powers  than  i  inder  earlier 
programs,  particularly  witi  regard  to 
regulation,  control  of  Feder  il  funds,  re- 
sources development,  and  actual  imple- 
mentation of  health  system;  plans. 

For  fiscal  year  1977,  $125  million  was 
appropriated  for  the  title  fY  planning 
program. 

HEALTH  RESOtTRCES  DEVELOPMENT 

In  addition  to  the  new  i  lanning  au- 
thority Congress  has  alsc  authorized 
Federal  assistance  to  provid(  for  projects 
for  modernizing  medical  fac  lities;  build- 
ing new  outpatient  medical  acilities  and 
new  inpatient  medical  facilities 
which  have  experienced 
population  growth. 

COMMUNITY    MENTAL   HEALTlJ   CENTERS 

Community    Mental    Hea 
CMHC's,  were  created  in 
enactment  of  the  Mental 
Facilities  and  Community 
Centers  Construction  Act  to 
prehensive  mental  health 
American  people,  under 
nedy's  leadership.  Such 
sent  a  community  outpatien 
to  State  inpatient  facilities 
health  care.  Some  88  million 
expected  to  be  covered  by 
during  fiscal  year  1977. 

The    original    legislation 
project  grants  only  for  the 
of  CMHC's,  but  the  scope  of 
has  been  expanded  by  a  series 
ments.  Most  recently,  Publii 
required  all  centers  to  provid^ 
essential  services  as  well  as 
cialized  services  to  children, 
alcoholics,  and  drug  dependent 
It  also  created  the  Nationa 
the   Prevention   and   Control 
which  conducts  research 
social,  and  medical  aspects 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  $232 
appropriated  for  CMHC's  „, 
for  the  National  Center  for 
tion  and  Control  of  Rape. 
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The  National  Center  for 
ices  Research  was  created  in 
lie  Law  93-353.  The  legislati„ 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  work 
the  Center,  to  undertake  a 
of  research,  demonstration, 
tion  activities  relating  to  heilth 
delivery  in  the  United  Stat^ 
law  resulted  from  the 
need  for  a  better 
behavior  and  performance  o: 
industry  as  a  prerequisite 
its  performance. 

The  Center's  principal 
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been  managing  intramural  and  extra- 
mural health  services  research  programs, 
training  persons  to  conduct  health  serv- 
ices research,  and  disseminating  research 
findings.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $24  million  for  support  of  this 
program. 

NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR    HEALTH     STATISTICS 

Initial  authority  for  health  statistics 
activities  was  first  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1902.  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics,  NCHS,  created  in  1960, 
consolidated  vital  statistics  activities  and 
health  survey  activities. 

Most  recently.  Public  Law  93-353  fur- 
ther extended  the  authority  for  more 
comprehensive  health  data  collection. 
NCHS  programs  focus  on  the  need  for  the 
reliable  and  timely  production  of  data  on 
the  health  status  of  the  population;  the 
health  resources  available  for  the  provi- 
sion of  care;  the  utilization  of  those  re- 
sources; and  the  associated  costs  of  such 
care  and  utilization  for  informed  health 
policymaking  at  all  government  levels. 
In  fiscal  year  1977,  $27,636,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  support  of  these  programs. 

MEDICAL     LIBRARIES 

The  original  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act  was  enacted  in  1965  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  and  dissemination 
of  the  increasing  volume  of  biomedical 
literature.  Funds  were  also  authorized  to 
establish  regional  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  of  which  there 
are  presently  11.  The  program  authorized 
by  this  legislation  has  supported  the  im- 
provement of  health  library  resources,  in- 
creases in  trained  library  manpower,  and 
development  of  modern  communications 
tools  and  techniques. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  $8  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  program. 

NATIONAL   CANCER    INSTITUTE   AND  CANCER   CON- 
TROL PROGRAMS 

Authority  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, NCI,  was  first  established  in  1937. 
The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971.  which 
I  authored,  initiated  a  national  cancer 
program,  and  established  new  research, 
training,  diagnosis,  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  cooperative  programs.  The  NCI 
has  initiated  efforts  with  regard  to  such 
areas  as  virus  research,  cancer  screen- 
ing, therapy  and  control,  and  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  total  appropria- 
tions for  NCI  and  cancer  control  pro- 
grams amounted  to  $815  million. 

NATION.^L    HEART,    LUNG,    AND   BLOOD    INSTITUTES 
AND  ASSOCIATED  PROGRAMS 

The  National  Heart  Institute  was  first 
established  in  1948.  In  1972,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Institute  was  enlarged  by  en- 
actment of  the  National  Heart,  Blood 
"Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  (Public  Law 
92-423 ) ,  which  I  authored.  The  new  law 
provided  for  expanded,  intensified,  and 
coordinated  Institute  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  specified  comprehensive 
national  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  disease  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  $396,661,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  Institute  to  fund 
its  numerous  activities. 

NATIONAL  RESEARCH   SERVICE  AWARDS 

The  Federal  Government  has  beer, 
sponsoring  the  training  of  biomedical  re- 


searchers since  1930.  By  1971,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  through 
their  fellowship  and  training  grant  pro- 
grams, supported  38  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's fulltime  graduate  students  in  the 
medical  sciences  and  21  percent  in  all 
biomedical  sciences. 

The  National  Research  Act  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-348.  amended  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  repealing  exist- 
ing research  training  authorities  and 
consolidating  them  in  the  "National  Re- 
search Sei-vice  Awards"  authority  of  the 
act.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  $118,794,000  were 
appropriated  for  this  program,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  training  of  future 
generations  of  research  scientists  for  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  these  programs 
is  perfect,  but  each  one  has  been  im- 
portant in  making  an  effort  to  meet  a 
portion  of  the  health  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration  in  the  coming 
months  in  determining  what  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  each  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a? 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  the  introduction  of  two  impor- 
tant health  program  extension  bills :  the 
Health  Services,  Hemophilia  and  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Extension 
Act  of  1977  and  the  Health  Services  Re- 
search, Health  Statistics,  Medical  Li- 
braries, Biomedical  Research  and  Re- 
search Training  Extension  Act  of  1977. 
The  first  bill  extends  existing  health 
service  and  planning  programs  for  com- 
prehensive public  health  services,  mi- 
grant health,  community  health  centers, 
community  mental  health  centers,  hemo- 
philia programs,  and  health  planning 
efforts  begun  under  the  Health  Planning 
and  Resources  Development  Act. 

The  second  bill  extends  assistance  pro- 
grams for  health  services  research; 
health  statistics;  medical  libraries;  can- 
cer control  programs;  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute;  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs ;  the  National  Heart.  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute;  and  the  National 
Research  Service  awards. 

Both  bills  are  simple  1  -year  extensions 
of  expiring  health  programs  through  fis- 
cal year  1978  with  a  few  strictly  techni- 
cal changes  in  existing  law.  Under  this 
legislation,  program  continuity  will  be 
maintained  while  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration review  the  programs  to  de- 
velop any  additional  legislative  proposals 
in  these  areas  which  may  be  required 
during  the  coming  year.  A  1-year  exten- 
sion is  desirable  for  many  of  the  pro- 
grams involved  such  as  the  health  plan- 
ning law  and  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  to  give  existing  law 
a  chance  to  work  before  we  embark  on 
any  new  major  program  changes.  In 
some  cases,  the  original  law  or  substaji- 
tive  changes  enacted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  fully 
implemented  and  evaluated. 

In  addition,  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, is  planning  an  extensive  review 
of  federally  supported  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  activities  during  the 
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current  session.  In  the  meantime,  until 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  and 
the  Congress  approve  any  changes  in  ex- 
isting programs,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  our  strong  commitment  to  im- 
portant research  activities  such  as  those 
sponsored  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  and  not  allow  these 
vital  disease  control  and  research  efforts 
to  lapse. 

These  bills  allow  the  committee  to 
proceed  with  program  reviews  and  de- 
velop needed  modifying  legislation  with- 
out having  t-o  rush  its  consideration  of 
substantive  changes  in  these  programs 
in  order  to  meet  Senate  budget  deadlines. 

Authorization  levels  have  not  been 
specified  in  either  bill  as  introduced  and 
will  be  developed  as  the  subcommittee 
and  committee  conduct  hearings  and 
complete  work  on  the  legislation.  Hear- 
ings are  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  and 
interested  groups  have  been  invited  to 
submit  their  suggestions  for  the  sub- 
committee's consideration  at  that  time. 

I  believe  these  bills  represent  a  pru- 
dent and  responsible  approach  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy 
in  introducing  them. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AIRLINE     MUTUAL     AID     PACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  abolish  the  air- 
line mutual  aid  pact. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  impact 
of  the  airline  mutual  aid  pact,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  place  it  within  the  context  of 
the  overall  thrust  of  American  transpor- 
tation and  labor  policy. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  in  1926  to  the  extension  of  its 
provisions  to  the  airline  industry  in  1936. 
national  policy  has  reflected  the  unique 
character  and  relationship  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  national  welfare.  Congress 
has  consistently  legislated  that,  while  the 
rights  of  business  and  labor  must  be  re- 
spected and  protected,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  avoid  strikes  and.  failing  that, 
to  assure  that  strikes  are  short  in  dura- 
tion. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  stated  in  section  2(1)  is  "to 
avoid  any  interruption  to  commerce  or 
to  the  operation  of  any  carrier  engaged 
therein."  The  act  exerts  pressure  on  both 
management  and  labor  to  make  and 
maintain  agreements.  Regulation  of  the 
industry  is  far  more  stringent  than  it 
would  be  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or 
the  Wagner  Act. 

Today,  unions  are  an  accepted  and  in- 
tegral part  of  America's  social,  political 
and  economic  life.  The  bloody  disputes 
between  labor  and  management  of  100 
years  ago  that  revolved  around  the  rail- 
road, steel,  and  coal  industries  will  never 
be  repeated.  The  davs  of  the  strike 
breakers,  the  mandatory  10 -hour  day. 
and  the  7-day  v.'ork  week  are  gone.  Sweat 
shop  conditions  have  been  eliminated. 
Child  labor  limitations,  increased  safety 
standards,  minimum  wage  measures,  and 
laws  safeguarding  the  collective  bargain- 


ing   process    are    now    cornerstones    of 
American  rights. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in  labor 
negotiations  is  supplemental,  except  in 
wartime.  The  Congress  establishes  basic 
rules,  sets  minimum  standards  and  as- 
sures that  in  collective  bargaining  the 
scales  are  not  unfairly  tipped  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
should  view  the  airline  mutual  aid  pact. 

The  pact  was  created  in  1958  by  the 
six  largest  trunkline  carriers  in  the 
United  States — American.  Eastern. 
Capital.  Pan  Am,  TW/i,  and  United.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  a  source 
of  income  from  the  revenues  of  pact 
members  to  a  member  whose  employees 
were  on  strike.  These  payments,  called 
windfall  payments,  were  modest.  They 
consisted  solely  of  the  increased  reve- 
nues, minus  expenses,  that  accrued  to 
the  nonstruck  pact  members  who  flew 
routes  that  directly  competed  with  the 
struck  member's  routes. 

These  payments  were  made  only  when 
one  of  the  three  mechanisms  activated 
the  pact.  They  were :  when  strikes  called 
by  the  union  were  due  to  demands  that 
exceeded  or  opposed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  created  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act; 
when  strikes  were  called  before  ex- 
haustion of  the  prestrike  procedures  of 
the  act  or;  in  cases  of  what  was  nebu- 
lously referred  to  as  "otherwise  unlaw- 
ful" strikes. 

The  pact  has  tmdergone  radical 
changes  since  its  creation.  The  airlines 
made  several  liberal  additions  between 
1959  and  1964.  including: 

First,  payments  beginning  with  the 
onset  of  any  strike ; 

Second,  the  addition  of  "supplemental 
payments"  to  "windfall  payments." 

The  combination  of  these  two  pay- 
ments guaranteed  the  struck  carrier  a 
recovery  of  25  percent  of  its  normal  op- 
erating expenses. 

In  1969,  MAP  supplemental  compen- 
sation was  increased  to  guarantee  that 
such  payments,  when  combined  with 
windfall  payments,  would  total  50  per- 
cent of  a  struck  airline's  normal  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  first  2  weeks  of  a 
strike;  this  figure  decreased  to  45  per- 
cent for  the  third  week,  40  percent  for 
the  fourth  week  and  35  percent  there- 
after until  the  strike  was  settled. 

In  1970,  local  service  carriers — often 
referred  to  as  regional  carriers — were  ad- 
mitted to  the  pact. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  the  mutual  aid 
pact  is  not  illegal.  Administrative  and 
judicial  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 
The  matter  rests  in  the  Congress.  We 
must  decide  if  the  continuation  of  MAP 
is  good  public  policy  and  if  it  treats  all 
involved — the  general  public,  the  air- 
lines, and  the  working  man  and  woman — 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  national 
transportation  and  labor  policy. 

The  havoc  the  mutual  aid  pact  wreaks 
on  even  the  most  conservative  concepts 
of  collective  bargaining  is  obvious. 

Collective  bargaining  works  only  when 
financial  hardship  forces  both  sides  to  an 
agreement.  If  the  financial  pressure  is 
removed  from  one  side,  there  is  no  in- 


centive to  bargain  seriously  prior  to,  or 
immediately  after,  contract  expiration. 

MAP  has  clearly  removed  this  pres- 
sure from  the  airlines  in  allowing  the 
payment  of  up  to  50  percent  of  normal 
operating  costs. 

During  a  strike,  airline  clerks  and 
machinists  may,  if  strike  funds  are  avail- 
able, receive  $15  and  $40  per  week  respec- 
tively. The  pilots  receive  one-fifth  of 
their  salary  after  1  month  of  a  strike. 

On  the  other  hand  airlines  receive 
millions  of  dollars  in  payment  for  a 
strike.  My  1975  MAP  payments  totaled 
more  than  $320  million.  Payments  are  so 
large  that  airlines  can  make  a  profit  dur- 
ing a  strike. 

During  the  1970  strike  against  National 
Airlines,  the  carrier  showed  a  net  profit 
of  $810,000  due  to  receipt  of  $28  million 
in  mutual  aid  income. 

In  1970,  Northwest  Airlines  showed  a 
year-end  profit  of  $44  million  despite  a 
5-month  strike  by  airline  clerks.  During 
the  walkout.  Northwest  received  $47.3 
million  in  MAP  payments. 

Northwest  also  received  $43.6  million 
in  payments  during  a  1972  strike  by  the 
airline  pilots  that  lasted  95  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  company  showed  a 
$17.2  million  profit.  Clearly,  it  would  not 
have  done  as  weU  without  the  MAP  com- 
pensation. 

In  referring  to  a  1973  TWA  strike, 
TWA  Board  Chairman  C.  C.  Tillinghast. 
Jr.,  stated, 

TWA's  profits  for  1973  would  be  better  off 
If  the  strike  were  not  settled  before  year  end. 
Should  the  strike  end  now.  Mutual  Aid  In- 
come would  end  and  all  expenses  would  re- 
sume. 

TWA  received  $74.4  million  from  MAP 
coffers  during  the  strike. 

Ozark  Airlines  President.  Edward 
Crane,  stated  on  April  26,  1973,  that  "as 
a  result  primarily  of  the  Airline  Mutual 
Aid  Pact,  we  do  not  anticipate  suffering 
a  loss  of  any  significance  during  the 
strike." 

The  airline  mutual  aid  pact  has  clear- 
ly removed  the  crucial  ingredient  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process — the  fear 
of  financial  loss  or  disaster — from  the 
airlines.  At  the  same  time  potential  strike 
benefits  to  workers  are  very  low. 

The  pact,  therefore,  runs  counter  to 
American  labor  policy. 

MAP  thwarts  the  goals  of  national 
transportation  policy  as  the  removal  of 
financial  fear  from  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  has  reduced  the  desire  of 
the  airlines  to  bargain  seriously  prior  to, 
or  immediately  after,  contract  termina- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  duration  of  airline 
strikes  has  lengthened  dramatically. 

The  nonairline  work  stoppages  have 
averaged  between  22  and  27  days  since 
1958. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  pact,  work 
stoppages  in  the  airline  industry  aver- 
aged 15  days. 

From  October,  1958 — the  date  of  the 
first  strike  after  the  introduction  of 
MAP— until  May,  1961.  the  mean  strike 
duration  was  22  days. 

Strikes  that  occurred  after  the  1962 
MAP  payment  liberalization  averaged 
27  days.  From  January  1970,  through 
November  1974,  strikes  averaged  73  days. 
If  one  does  not  include  a  2 -day  strike 
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by  ALPA  against  Eraniff  md  the  1-day 
TWA-TWU  strike  from  t  le  figures,  the 
average  for  this  time  period  was  102  days. 

Work  stoppages  involv  ng  local  car- 
riers averaged  117  days  betfveen  1970  and 
1975. 

MAP   encourages   the 
policy  that  the  United  Sjtates  rejected 
years  ago.  It  makes  a  mock  ;ry  of  national 
traasportation  principles, 
goal  is  to  encourage  conditions  that  limit 
the  length  of  strikes. 

And,  the  American  publ 
the  lack  of  airline  service. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful 
abolish  the  airline  mutua 
year. 
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By  Mr.  STONE  ( 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 

S.  758.  A  bill  to  amend 
tion  and  Nationality  Act 
Committee  on  the  Judiciar;  ^ 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Preside  it 
introducing  a  bill  to  assijt 
our    country — persons 
section   203(a)(7)    of   the 
and  Nationality  Act — who 
come  American  citizens 
ator  from'  Florida,  Mr. 
me  in  introducing  this  bill. 

Americans  have  historically 
people  from  other  nations 
fered  persecution  and 
their  political  or  religious 
lieve  that  we  should  also 
full  participation  in  our 
democratic  process. 

Many  political  refugees, 
country  in  search  of  justice 
have   not   been   able   to 
rewards  of  American 
they  have  been  unable  to 
However,  such  people  are 
much  appreciative  of  justice 
and  democracy,  which  were 
in  the  country  from  which 
result,  many  are  already  U 
spirit  if  not  by  law. 

Section  312(1)  of  the 
Nationality  Act  (8  USC  1 
any  person  who  cannot 
literacy  test  from  being 
bill  would  amend  section 
it  possible  for  political 
50  years  of  age  having 
of  five  years  in  the  United 
the  citizenship  exam  with|out 
quired  to  pass  the  literacy 

It  is  difBcult  for  most 
later  years  to  learn  a  new 
bill  would  provide  refugee^ 
age  with  the  opportunity 
themselves  more  fully  in 
way  of  life.  After  years  of 
ing  taxes  and  living  as 
only  fitting  that  the 
ment,  insurmountable  to 
past  middle  age,  be  remofed 
stacle  to  their  obtaining 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTO^ 
and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  extend 
Rice  Production  Act  of  197; 
mittee   on   Agriculture, 
Forestry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi^sident 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  in 
self  and  my  distinguished 
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ator Long  to  extend  the  current  rice  pro- 
gram for  1  year,  rather  than  the  5  years 
now  contemplated.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  which  drastically 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game  for  rice 
producers  by  removing  acreage  restric- 
tions and  developing  a  "target"  approach 
to  rice  production.  I  believe  we  should 
wait  until  the  evidence  is  in  on  how  these 
changes  have  affected  oiu-  rice  system 
before  making  long-term  policy  decisions. 

We  do  know  that  the  huge,  economi- 
cally depressing  surpluses  continue  and 
that  some  have  estimated  the  carryover 
will  be  increased  by  10  million  hundred- 
weight at  the  end  of  the  1978  crop  mar- 
keting season.  At  the  same  time  rice 
acreage  for  both  1976  and  1977  is  esti- 
mated to  be  lower  than  the  1975  acreage 
planted  in  rice.  However,  the  impact  of 
projected  production  reductions  and 
large  carryovers  is  not  known. 

Rice  is  the  main  staple  product  for  ap- 
proximately half  the  world's  population. 
It  is  also  important  domestically  Inas- 
much as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  cash 
income  crops  in  at  least  four  States  in- 
cluding Louisiana.  Over  60  percent  of 
U.S. -produced  rice  is  exported,  making 
rice  a  significant  cash -producing  crop, 
assuredly  important  to  improving  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments.  To  de- 
velop long-term  policies  for  rice  without 
having  all  the  data  in,  therefore,  is  not 
prudent.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we 
will  not  act  hastily— and  possibly  un- 
wisely—but will  wait  until  we  have  the 
data  to  make  sound,  well-based  decisions 
on  rice. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  762.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Congres- 
sional Ethics  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

THE    CONGRESSIONAL    ETHICS    ACT    OF     1977 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  Congressional  Ethics 
Act  of  1977." 

For  the  past  16  years— since  my  first 
year  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1961—1  have  pressed  for 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  every 
candidate  for  the  Congress  making  a  full 
public  disclosure  of  his  or  her  personal 
financial  situation.  I  have  Introduced 
successive  bills  to  make  such  disclosure 
mandatory,  and  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  each  year  more  Senators  and 
Congressmen  voluntarily  disclose  per- 
sonal financial  assets  and  liabilities. 

Financial  disclosure  can  improve  the 
political  process.  During  his  Presidency. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  when  a 
man  assumes  a  public  trust  "he  should 
consider  himself  a  public  property."  This 
concept  has  been  restated  and  reaffirmed 
many  times  since,  most  notablv  by  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt.  Wilson,  Eisenhower, 
and  Johnson. 

The  issue  is  not  a  new  one  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  1951,  a  committee,  chaired  by 
the  late  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  rated  fi- 
nancial disclosure  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress could  enact  to  lessen  the  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  public  officials.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
November  1971,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate 
Rules    Committee,    under    the    distin- 


guished chairmanship  of  Senator  Can- 
non, held  hearings  on  bills  which  would 
have  provided  financial  disclosure  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  selected  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

While  testifying  before  the  committee 
on  his  bill.  S.  343,  Senate  Case  stated 
clearly  the  argument  for  full  disclosure. 
He  said: 

The  Judgment  of  the  people,  I  think,  will 
be  a  real  and  effective  sanction  .  .  .  disclo- 
sure will  help  people  to  elect  whom  they  wl-^b 
by  giving  them  full  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonal flnanclal  Interests  of  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  as  candidates  for  election. 

We  can  no  longer  say  that  people  are 
rapidly  losing  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  set.  and  conform  to,  ethi- 
cal standards.  They  have  already  lost 
their  confidence.  Moreover,  it  Is  now 
clear  that  this  disillusionment  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  young,  but  pervades  our  so- 
ciety. Loss  of  confidence  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  pressing  problem  facing 
the  Congress  today. 

I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  this  at- 
titude of  distrust  is  unfounded.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  in  Government  are 
hard-worI:ing  rr.cn  and  women  of  im- 
peccable integrity.  Unfortunately,  the-^e 
people  are  being  stereotyped  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  few. 

We  are  witnessing  a  continuing  drop 
in  participation  in  the  political  process 
by  the  American  people.  This  is  a  threat 
to  our  representative  system  because  its 
strength  is  based  upon  the  consent  and 
participation  of  the  people.  The  most 
difficult  challenge  to  this  Congress  is  to 
restore  confidence  in  our  Government 
and  to  reverse  this  trend  toward  nonpar- 
ticipation. 

There  are  many  methods  that  can  be 
employed  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  can 
be  more  candid  and  open  in  our  legisla- 
tive activities.  We  can  be  more  respon- 
sive to  our  constituents. 

We  also  can  do  something  much  more 
tangible  to  dispel  the  attitude  of  mis- 
trust. We  can  enact  the  bill  which  I  of- 
fer today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  762 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  225.  Disclosure     of     Financial     In- 
terests BY  Members  of  Congress 
AND  Certain  Congressional  Em- 
ployees 
"(a)  Each  Member  of  Congress,  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Congress,  and  each  candidate, 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  Item 
of  Income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  the  Member's,  employee's,  or 
candidate's  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  imme- 
diate family)   received  by  the  Member,  em- 
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ployee,  or  candidate  and  the  Member's,  em- 
ployee's, or  candidate's  spouse  Jointly  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  which  exceeds 
$100  In  amount  or  value.  Including  any  fee 
or  other  honorarium  received  by  the  Mem- 
ber, employee  or  candidate  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of  any 
speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any  conven- 
tion or  other  assembly  of  Individuals,  or  the 
preparation  of  any  article  or  other  composi- 
tion for  publication,  and  the  monetary  value 
of  subsistence,  entertainment,  travel,  and 
other  facilities  received  by  him  or  her  In 
kind; 

"(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate,  or  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate  and  the 
Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  spouse 
Jointly,  which  has  a  value  In  excess  of  *5,000, 
and  the  amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate,  or  by  the 
Member,  employee,  or  candidate  and  the 
Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  spouse 
jointly,  which  Is  in  excess  of  $5,000  as  of  the 
close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

"(3)  any  business  transaction,  including 
the  sale,  purchase,  or  transfer  of  securities  of 
any  business  entity,  commodity,  real  property 
or  any  other  asset  or  any  interest  therein, 
by  the  Member,  employee,  or  candidate,  or 
by  the  Member,  employee,  or  candidate  and 
the  Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's 
spouse  jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
the  Member's,  employee's,  or  candidate's  be- 
half or  piirsuant  to  the  Member's,  employee's, 
or  candidate's  direction  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  If  the  aggregate  amount  In- 
volved in  such  transactions  exceeds  $5,000 
during  such  year;  and 

"(4)  the  amount  of  local,  state,  and  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  local 
and  state  property  taxes  paid  by  the  Member, 
employee,  or  candidate  and  the  Member's, 
employee's,  or  candidate's  spoxise  for  the  most 
recent  tax  year. 

"(b)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  May  15  of  each  year. 
In  the  case  of  any  person  who  ceases,  prior 
to  such  date  in  any  year,  to  occupy  the  office 
or  position  the  occupancy  of  which  imposes 
upon  the  member  the  reporting  requirements 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  last  day  the  Member,  employee, 
or  candidate  occupies  such  office  or  position, 
or  on  such  later  date,  not  more  than  three 
months  after  such  last  day,  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  prescribe.  In  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  one 
month  after  he  or  she  becomes  a  candidate. 

"(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  prescribe.  The  Comptroller 
General  may  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
Items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  assets, 
liabilities,  dealings  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties, or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property 
of  any  individual. 

"(d^  Whoever  willfully  falls  to  file  a  report 
reaulred  bv  this  section,  or  knowingly  and 
willfully  files  a  false  report  imder  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  under  such  rea- 
.sonable  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  Inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
oulred  by  this  section,  an  Individual  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  an  employee  of  the  Confess  during 
any  calendar  year  if  that  person  served  In 
such  position  for  more  than  six  months  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year. 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term — 

"(1)  'Income'  means  income  from  what- 
ever source  derived; 

"(2)   'security'  means  security  as  defined 


in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b); 

"(3)  'commodity'  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

"(4)  'Member  of  Congress'  means  a  Sena- 
tor, a  Representative,  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  Delegate; 

"(5)  'employee  of  the  Congress'  means  a 
congressional  employee,  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (5)  of  section  2107 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  who  is  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $22,000  per 
year; 

"(6)  'Immediate  family'  means  the  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or  sister  of  an 
Individual,  and  the  spouse  of  such  persons; 
and 

"(7)  'candidate'  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  or  election  as  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  An  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office  If  he  has — 

"(a)  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election;  or 

"(b)  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  office." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  Item : 

"225.  Disclosure  of  flnanclal  Interests  by 
Members  of  Congre.ss  and  certain 
congressional  employees.". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  for  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  chapter  11  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"11.  Bribery,   graft,   and   conflicts   of  Inter- 
est.". 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.J.  Res.  25.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  office  and  method  of  selection 
of  judges  of  the  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
refobming  the  method  of  selection  of 
federal  judges 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  appointments  and 
terms  of  office  of  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  of  all  judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  created  by  Congress  under 
provisions  of  article  HI  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duced this  proposed  resolution  in  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  38  and  again  in 
the  94th  Congress  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 175.  Related  reform  measures, 
such  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16  of 
the  last  Congress,  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd,  and  I  have  fully  sup- 
ported him  in  his  efforts.  Mr.  President, 
neither  my  resolutions  nor  measures  pro- 


posed by  Senator  Byrd  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  or  frankly,  ever  seriously  con- 
sidered; however,  I  feel  events  have 
occurred  over  recent  months  and  years 
which  ought  to  lead  many  Senators  to 
the  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  very  serious  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  or  of  a  similar 
proposal. 

In  the  years  since  I  first  introduced 
the  amendment  I  am  again  proposing, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  courts 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  have  become 
increasingly  bold  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  areas  heretofore  thought  to  be  solely 
within  the  domain  of  the  legislative  or 
executive  branch.  In  some  unfortunate 
instances.  Federal  district  court  judges 
have  behaved  in  a  manner  resembling 
political  commissars  or  local  potentates. 
Unmindful  of  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
they  have  been  rightly  accused  of  usurp- 
ing the  rights  and  power  of  both  State 
and  local  government.  Not  answerable  to 
the  people,  they  have  behaved  imperi- 
ously and  arbitrarily. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  curb  the  excesses 
certain  of  the  judges  of  the  Inferior 
courts  of  the  Federal  system.  In  fact, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  itself  In  radical 
departures  from  accepted  legal  principle 
mandated  sweeping  social  change  not 
endorsed  by  the  people  or  the  people's 
elected  representatives.  This  situation 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  growing 
tyranny  of  the  Federal  courts  must  be 
checked.  The  judges  of  Federal  courts 
must  be  made  the  servants  of  the  people 
and  not  their  masters. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  unfortunately 
no  difficulty  in  finding  examples  of  Fed- 
eral usurpation  of  the  rights  and  prerog- 
atives of  the  other  branches  and  divi- 
sions of  Government  nor  Is  there  any 
dearth  of  examples  of  judicial  arrogance 
and  abuse  of  power,  but  to  Illustrate  my 
point.  I  would  nevertheless  particular- 
ly call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  action  of  an  obscure  Brooklsm  Fed- 
eral judge  which  in  practical  effect 
caused  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  money  for 
a  purpose  not  authorized — and.  in  fact, 
soecifically  forbidden — by  Congress.  I 
am  referring,  Mr.  President,  to  the  re- 
cent decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
John  Dooling  which  purports  to  enjoin 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  not  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  funds  for  welfare 
abortions.  Senators  recall  the  heated  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, and  no  one — notwithstanding  a 
Senator's  personal  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment — no  one  would  deny 
that  the  amendment  was  valldlv  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  thus  becoming  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  clear  effect  that 
funds  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  were  not  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  proscribed. 

I  liad  always  understood,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Congress  was  given  ex- 
clusive power  under  the  Constitution  to 
appropriate  money  and,  in  fact,  that  ap- 
propriation bills  were  required  to  origi- 
nate in  the  House  presumed  to  be  most  in 
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touch  with  the  wishes  oi 
House  of  Representatives 
eral  judge,  unheard  of 
arrogated  to  himself  the 
propriate  money  from 
a  purpose  he  presimiab^y 
and  wise.  Now,  Mr 
of   judicial   usurpation 
brought  to  a  halt,  and 
insure  that  the  Judge 
country  are  made 
the  limits  on  their 
purpose.  Mr.  President 
offering  this  day  my 
ask  its  careful  and  serious 
a  tors:  I  ask  for  hearing: 
tee  on  the  Judiciary: 
urge  its  adoption. 

In  print,  the 
to  some  to  be  complicat|ed 
quite  simple  and  the 
tives  of  the  proposed 
stated  in  clear  and 

First,  the  proposed 
vldes  that  Justices  of 
Court  be  appointed  in 
as  now  but  that  they 
terms  of  8  years  subjedt 
ment  and  reconfirmatiop 
for  succeeding  terms  of 

Second,  the  proposed 
vides  that  all  judges  of 
courts  shall  be  appointed 
manner  as  now  but  shal 
of  6  years  and  subject 
and  reconfirmation  for 
of  6  years  with  the 

Judges  of  U.S.  district 
not  be  appointed  in  the 
now.  Instead  they  woulfci 
the  qualified  voters  of 
in  which  the  respective 
are  situated  and  subject 
succeeding  terms  of  6 

Third,  Congress  is 
ger  the  terms  of  office  of 
ships  to  which  the 
applies,  as  nearly  as  ma; ' 
in  such  a  manner  as  to 
third  of  the  judges  of 
shall  terminate  every 

With  further  reference 
inferior  courts.  Congress 
to  provide,  as  nearly  as 
ble,  in  such  a  manner 
one-fourth  of  the  judges 
Court  and  one-third  of 
ferior  courts  shall 
ond  year. 

With  further  reference 
inferior  courts,  Congress 
provide,  as  nearly  as  ma; 
that  one-third  of  those 
to   office   and   one-thirc 
pointed  to  office  shall 
same  year. 

Naturally,  in  order  to 
above  provisions.  Congre  ss 
to  prescribe  by  law  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme 
courts  shall  first  take 
provisions  of  this 
and  to  further  prescribe 
office  which  are  shorter 
and  6  years  as  the  case 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
elaborate  further  on  the 
sons  which  justify  this 
ment.  It  is  sufficient  to 
Supreme    Court    and 
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courts  have  assumed  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  and  functions  and  that  it 
is  imperative  that  this  situation  be  cor- 
rected. It  is  imperative  that  any  agency 
of  Government  which  exercises  legisla- 
tion or  executive  powers  of  Government 
be  made  responsible  to  the  people  or  to 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  again  let  me  say,  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  Nation,  I  dare 
say  that  none  has  been  more  profound 
than  the  change  resulting  in  the  gradual 
accretion  of  powers  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  the  extent  that  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  executive  powers  and  functions 
are  exercised  by  the  single  nonelective 
and  nonresponsive  branch  of  Federal 
government.  The  combination  of  such 
powers  in  one  branch  of  government  is 
despotic  by  definition  and  is  judicial 
despotism  in  its  practical  effect.  I  can- 
not believe  that  despotism  or  despotic 
government  is  a  wholesome  change  or 
one  that  should  be  longer  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  problem. 
In  my  judgment,  it  may  take  two  dec- 
ades to  restore  our  judicial  system  to 
sound  constitutional  principles.  Let  us 
begin  now. 

The  proposed  resolution  follows: 
S.  J.  Res.  25 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each 
Hovise  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  prop)osed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of 
article  III  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  terms  of  office  of  judges  of  the  United 
States,  each  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Each  judge  of  an  inferior  court  established 
by  the  Congress  under  such  section  1  shall 
hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  2  of  article 
II  of  the  Constitution,  each  Judge  of  each 
United  States  district  court  shall  be  elected 
by  the  persons  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  such  court  is  situated  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  in  which  such  court  Is 
situated. 

'Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  provide  by  law 
a  division  of  all  the  judgeships  to  which 
this  article  applies  so  that,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  the  terms  of  office  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  Judgeships  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  one-third  of  the  Judgeships  of 
inferior  courts,  shall  terminate  every  second 
year.  Such  division  of  the  Judgeships  of  the 
inferior  courts  shall  be  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  terms  of  office  of  one-third  of  the  Judges 
of  any  class  of  Inferior  courts  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  office,  and  one-third  of  the  Judges 
of  Inferior  courts  who  are  elected  to  office, 
shall  terminate  in  the  same  year.  Whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  Judgeship,  because 
of  the  death,  resignation,  retirement,  or  re- 
moval from  office  of  the  Judge  holding  such 
judgeship,  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  for 
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the  remainder  of  his  term  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  chosen. 

"Sec.  4.  Judges  holding  office  under  section 
1  of  article  HI  of  this  Constitution  on  the 
date  of  ratification  of  this  article  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  or  elected  and  have  qualified 
for  office  under  this  article. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  may  carry  this  article 
Into  effect  by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law  the  time  at 
which  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  each  Inferior  court  shall  first  take  office 
under  this  article.  To  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  article,  the 
Congress  may  prescribe  for  the  Judges  of 
each  such  court  who  first  bake  office  under 
this  article  terms  which  are  shorter  than 
the  terms  prescribed  by  section  1  of  this 
article.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  8,  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

S.    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  12,  to 
extend  the  rural  community  fire  pro- 
tection program. 

S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
32,  Continuing  Education  in  Science  and 
Engineering  Act. 

S.     120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  120,  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974. 

S.    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  170,  the  Com- 
prehensive Youth  Employment  Act  of 
1977. 

S.    236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  236,  to  amend 
the  Veterans  Education  and  Employment 
Assistance  Act  of  1976. 

S.    240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  240,  to  amend  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act. 

S.     245 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchef) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  245,  to  amend  title  5,  U.S.  Code. 
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S.     248 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  248,  to 
establish  a  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search Advisory  Board. 

S.    261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  261. 

S.     297 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Packwood 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  297,  a  bill 
to  label  imported  products  and  to  im- 
prove their  wholesomeness. 

S.     317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
317.  to  provide  service  pensions  to  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 

S.    322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  322,  to 
authorize,  under  certain  circumstances, 
payments  to  producers  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  who  are  unable  to 
plant  all  or  a  portion  of  their  allotment 
for  such  commodities  or  who  are  unable 
to  harvest  more  than  one -third  of  their 
allotments  for  such  commodities  because 
of  a  natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  such  producers. 

S.    323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  323,  to 
amend  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  emergency 
loans  made  under  such  subtitle,  to  in- 
crease the  term  of  such  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  371,  to 
establish  a  farm  training  adjustment 
program  for  farmers  whose  farming  op- 
erations are  adversely  affected  by  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

S.    372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  372,  to 
assist  farmers  and  ranchers  to  replace 
foundation  herds  of  cattle  such  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  forced  to  sell  as  the 
result  of  natural  disasters. 

S.    375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  375,  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  relating 
to  benefits  to  former  employees  of  county 
committees. 

S.    411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  411,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Preservation  Act  of  1977. 

S.   417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
417,  the  National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act. 

S.    497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  497,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Stone  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  519,  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

S.   551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as 
cosponsor  of  S.  551,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  persons  injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts  and  omissions,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

S.   672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  672,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  of  existing 
solar  energy  devices  for  use  in  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

S.    674 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tov*rERi  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  674,  the  Sugar  Act 
Extension  of  1977. 

SENATE    RESOLxmON    70 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Packwood, 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) were  added  as  cosponsors  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  70,  to  make  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
Senate  proceedings. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 


(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  42,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  11,  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional district  court  judges. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


KENNEDY  CENTER  ACT— S.  521 

AMENDMENT    NO.    43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  I  submit  an  amendment  for 
printing  to  S.  521,  the  Kennedy  Center 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clure be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  McClure 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  authorizes 
$4.5  mUlion  for  repairs  to  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, the  same  amount  authorized  in  the  bill 
as  reported,  S.  521.  The  amendment  differs 
from  the  bill  by  authorizing  the  appropri- 
ation directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  National  Park 
Service.  In  contrast.  S.  521  as  reported  au- 
thorizes repair  funds  to  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Kennedy  Center,  with  direction 
to  the  Park  Service  to  perform  the  work. 

Mr.  President,  appropriation  directly  to 
the  Park  Service  will  avoid  potential  delay 
in  beginning  emergency  repairs,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  an  appropriation  to 
the  Board. 

The  amendment  would  also  authorize  to 
the  Park  Service  an  additional  sum  of  $3.7 
million,  for  ordinary  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  non -performing  arts  functions  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  fiscal  year  1978.  Cur- 
rent authorization  for  this  function  expires 
with  the  current  fiscal  year  and  It  wUl  be 
necessary  to  extend  this  authorization. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  the  judiciart 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  wish  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1977,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nominations: 

Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 
vice  Robert  H.  Bork,  resigned. 

Barbara  A.  Babcock,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Civil 
Division)   vice  Rex  E.  Lee,  resigned. 

Benjamin  R.  Civiletti,  of  Marjiand,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Crim- 
inal Division)  vice  Richard  L.  Thorn- 
burgh,  resigning. 

Drew  S.  Days,  in.  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  CJeneral  (Civil 
Rights  Division)  vice  J.  Stanley  Pottin- 
ger,  resigning. 

Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office 
for  Improvements  in  the  Administration 
of  Justice)  vice  A.  William  Olson.  Jr.. 
resigned. 
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Patricia  M.  Wald.  of 
an  Assistant  Attorney 
of  Legislative  Affairs) 
Uhlmann,  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring 
mony  in  regard  to 
shall,  not  later  than 
such  hearing,  file  in 
committee  a  request  to 
statement  of  their  proDosed 

This  hearing  will  be 
Judiciary-  Committee 


thjse 
2i 


sttbcommittee  on  oceans 
environm: 


kND  INTERNATIONAL 
NT 


Sen  ate 


Go  ^emmei 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr 
to  announce  that  there 
ing  of  the  Subcommitte  s 
International  Environm  ent 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
day.  March  31.  1977,  at 
4221  of  the  Dirksen 
ing  to  receive  testimon 
branch  and  public  witries 
Resolution  49,  expressini 
Senate  that  the  U.S. 
seek  the  agreement  of 
to  a  proposed  treaty  recfjiring 
aration    of   an 
mental  Impact  Statemeijt 
project,    action,    or 
which  may  be 
have  a  significant 
physical  environment 
interests  of  another  nation 
commons  area. 

The  hearing  on  this 
was  previously  schedul^ 
day,  February  23.  has 

COMMITTEE   ON   BANKING, 


ot  ler 


con  tinuing 


reasona  )ly 
advei  se 
o: 


resolution,  which 
for  Wednes- 
belen  cancelled. 


HC  USING,   AND   URBAN 


AFFAIRS 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr, 
Committee   on  Banking 
Urban    Affairs    will    ho^d 
hearings,  on  March  2,  3, 
authorizations  for  maj(}r 
community  development 

The  hearings  will  be 
marily  with  authorizati  >n 
recommended  for  inclus  on 
gressional  Budget.   Addi 
will  be  held  in  April  pr 
major  housing  and  comijiunity 
ment  legislation. 

The  hearings  will  be  heid 
Dirksen  Senate  OflBce  Bi 
begin  at  10  a.m.  each  m  )rning. 


NOMINATION    OF    SAMUEL    WifcrHED 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  A  TTION 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr. 
to    announce   that    the 
Human  Resources  has  sc 
ing  on  Thursday,  February 
11:15  a.m.  in  room  4232 
Office  Building,  on  the 
Samuel  Winfred  Brown, 
to  be  Director  of  the  ACTION 

Persons  wishing  to  te;tlfy 
statements,  please  contafct 
of  the  Committee  staff 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PANAMA  CANAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr 
umn  appeared  Saturday 


1977.  in  the  Washington 
Jack  Anderson  and  Les 
"Report  Could  Upset 
The  column  refers  to  a 
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governments 
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expected  to 
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President,  the 
Housing,    and 
3    days    of 
and  4,  1976,  on 
housing   and 
programs, 
concerned  pri- 
levels  to  be 
in  the  Con- 
ional  hearings 
or  to  reporting 
develop- 
in  room  5302. 
ilding,  and  will 


BROWN.    JR. 
AGENCY 

President,  I  wish 

Committee   on 

leduled  a  hear- 

24.  1977,  at 

Dirksen  Senate 

nomination  of 

Jr.  of  Colorado 

Agency. 

or  submit 

Lisa  Walker 


1  "resident,  a  col- 
February   19, 
i'ost  written  by 
■Vthitten  entitled 
Talks." 
eport  prepared 


Pan  ama 


by  Representative  John  M.  Murphy, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  about  torture 
and  murder  of  opponents  in  Panama  of 
the  current  military  dictator,  Omar 
Torrijos. 

As  I  have  warned  in  the  past,  the 
United  States  is  making  a  serious  mis- 
take by  attempting  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
on  the  Canal  with  a  govermnent  which 
was  not  freely  chosen  by  the  people  of 
Panama. 

Further,  this  particular  government 
has  denied  its  citizens  many  of  the  basic 
political  and  human  rights  promoted  by 
President  Carter. 

By  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Torrijos 
the  Carter  administration  is  giving  more 
power  to  the  current  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment which  Congressman  Murphy's 
report  claims  has  tortured  and  murdered 
up  to  32  political  opponents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

Report  Could  Upset  Panama  Talks 

The    United     States     must    soon    decide 

whether  to  give  up  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 

a  colonial  strip  that  Is  offensive  to  all  Latin 

America. 

We  warned  on  Nov.  20.  citing  secret  Intel- 
ligence reports,  that  the  canal  issue  was  a 
"ticking  time  bomb"  about  to  explode. 

President  Carter  gave  It  top  prlorltv  after 
he  took  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  He  dis- 
patched a  crack  negotiating  team,  headed  by 
the  veteran  diplomat  Ellsworth  Bunker,  to 
Panama  this  week.  Its  secret  instructions 
are  to  seek  a  reasonable  formula  that  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  relinquish  sover- 
eignty over  this  strip  of  Panamanian  terri- 
tory. 

But  there  are  some  flies  in  the  diplomatic 
ointment.  Ominous  cracks  have  appeared,  for 
example,  In  the  Panamanian  economy.  Dicta- 
tors habitually  try  to  divert  public  attention 
from  their  domestic  failures  by  stirring  up 
emotional  Issues.  There  is  concern  that  Pan- 
ama's military  dictator,  Omar  Torrijos, 
might  forego  a  reasonable  settlement  and  use 
the  canal  as  a  political  issue. 

Carter,  for  his  part,  has  pledged  to  re- 
store morality  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  to 
take  a  stand  against  nations  that  abuse  hu- 
man rights.  He  has  Just  received  a  confiden- 
tial report  from  Rep.  John  M.  Murphy 
(D-N.Y.)  about  torture  under  Torrijos. 
Murphy  pointedly  urged  the  President  not 
to  surrender  the  Panama  Canal  until  the 
allegations  have  been  cleared  up. 

The  disturbing  report,  written  and  trans- 
lated in  Panama  under  extreme  duress,  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country.  Some  of  its 
allegations  have  been  confirmed  by  diplo- 
matic sources. 

The  report  charges  that  Torrijos"  political 
opponents  have  been  shot,  drowned,  beaten, 
sexually  abused  and  electrically  shocked.  It 
names  32  persons  who  allegedly  have  been 
murdered  by  the  Torrijos  government. 

For  example,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Hector  Gallegos,  was  arrested  by  the  Pana- 
manian National  Guard  in  June.  1971.  He 
had  been  organizing  agricultural  coopera- 
tives in  his  Impoverished  parish.  Apparently 
he  found  himself  working  against  the  inter- 
ests of  some  local  relatives  of  the  Pana- 
manian dictator.  Diplomatic  sources  confirm 
that  Gallegos  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

"The  usual  pattern,"  states  the  report,  "Is 
that  a  person  Is  arrested  without  a  warrant 
and  without  accusation,  and  then  the  au- 
thorities deny  any  knowledge  of  their  where- 
abouts.   Sometimes    the    victim    is    released 


after  questioning  or  torture  or  both,  and 
sometimes  nothing  more  Is  heard  about  the 
victim." 

The  state  police  seldom  allow  relatives  to 
claim  the  victims'  abused  bodies.  But  the 
report  alleges  that  four  bodies — those  of 
student  Marlene  Mendlzabal,  student  Dorlta 
Moreno,  lawyer  Ruben  Mlro  and  Eduardo 
White — ^were  recovered  and  showed  evidence 
of  torture. 

There  are  no  individual  rights  in  Panama, 
where,  the  report  alleges  "the  unwarranted 
search  of  homes  by  the  military  police  Is  an 
everyday  happening."  The  report  Includes 
affidavits  and  details  about  the  torture  that 
is  inflicted. 

It  also  charges,  as  we  reported  in  1973, 
that  members  of  Torrijos'  family  are  in- 
volved in  international  narcotics  smuggling. 

The  allegations  co\ild  upset  the  delicate 
negotiations  for  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

Footnote:  A  Panamanian  embassy  spokes- 
man said  the  charges  were  fabricated  by 
American  opponents  of  a  nev/  canal  treaty 
and  Panamanian  opponents  of  the  Torrijos 
regime.  He  invited  us  to  visit  Panama  to  see 
whether  there  Is  torture,  an  Invitation  we 
will  be  happy  to  accept  If  we  can  be  guar- 
anteed access,  unannounced,  to  any  prisons 
we  wish  to  Inspect,  without  government 
escort.  Only  proven  terrorists,  agitators  and 
subversives  have  been  exiled  rather  than 
being  Jailed,  said  the  spokesman. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  ABOUREZK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  our  colleague  and  my  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
anounced  his  Intention  not  to  seek  re- 
election when  his  current  term  expires. 
It  was  a  decision  which  took  courage  and 
conviction.  All  of  us  in  this  body  know, 
as  do  many  in  South  Dakota  and  the  rest 
of  the  country,  that  Jim  Apourezk  has 
never  been  found  lacking  in  those  two 
qualities. 

His  announcement  was  noted  with 
regret  and  understanding.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  from  the 
South  Dakota  State  University  Collegian 
of  January-  26,  1977,  my  hometown  of 
Mitchell's  South  Dakota  Daily  Republic, 
of  the  same  day,  and  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Press  Scrimitar  of  January  27, 
1977,  be  printejd  in  the  Record. 

There  beingjno  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  y^Mpky 
[Prom   the  South   Dakota  State  University 

Collegian.  Jan.  26,  1977) 

Loss  OF  Sen.  Abourezk  Will  Hitbt  South 

Dakota 

South  Dakotans  should  be  saddened  by 
the  announcement  earlier  this  week  by  Sen. 
James  Abourezk  that  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion in  the   1978  general  election. 

Abourezk  represents  a  voice  heard  far  too 
few  times  in  the  nation's  capitol.  A  voice 
which  calls  for  changes  that  are  desperately 
needed;  a  voice  which  cannot  be  stilled  by 
criticism;  a  voice  that  Is  heard  and  respected 
by  other  Congressmen — something  that  will 
most  likely  not  be  achieved  by  his  successor. 

America  and  South  Dakota  need  such  a 
voice  during  these  trying  times. 

Too  few  Congressmen  have  had  the  guts 
to  call  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  power 
plants;  too  few  Congressmen  have  had  the 
guts  to  stand  above  petty  politics;  too  few 
Congressmen  have  had  the  guts  to  fight  for 
Indian  rights;  and  far  too  few  Congressmen 
have  had  the  guts  to  support  the  environ- 
ment as  Jim  Abourezk  has. 

He  has  served  South  Dakota  well.  Aa  one 
farm  lobbyist  put  It,  "He  has  always  been 
an  outsjKJken  supporter  of  the  family  farm- 
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er."  The  fact  is,  Jim  Abourezk  has  always 
been  an  outspoken  supporter  of  South  Da- 
kota and  the  United  States. 

Abourezk  may  be  a  prime  example  of  a 
pure,  untarnished  South  Dakotan.  Born  of 
Immigrant  stock,  he  knows  the  problems  of 
the  underprivileged.  Raised  In  a  rural  com- 
munity, he  knows  the  effects  of  a  drought 
on  an  agricultural  economy.  And  being  a 
South  Dakotan,  he  stands  behind  what  he 
believes  and  says — with  a  word  that  can  be 
trusted. 

His  concern  for  his  family  is  also  typically 
South  Dakotan.  Not  many  politicians  would 
give  up  such  a  promising  career  for  their 
families.  His  background  has  taught  him 
the  importance  of  family  and  heritage.  His 
statement  that  he  was  not  "the  least  bit 
reluctant"  about  his  decision  demonstrates 
the  importance  his  family  holds  in  his  life. 

South  Dakota  and  the  nation  will  sorely 
miss  Jim  Abourezk.  Fortunately,  he  does  have 
two  years  remaining  in  which  to  carry  on 
his  fine  Job.  But  It  will  be  with  a  saddened 
heart  that  we  bid  him  farewell  In  1978. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future 
and  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done — for  South 
Dakota  and  for  America. 


[From  the  Dally  Republic,  Mail,  Jan.  26,  1977] 
Abourezk — A  Commitment  Fulfilled 

Sen.  James  A'oourezk's  announcement 
Monday  that  he  will  not  seek  re-election  to 
that  position  opens  the  door  for  an  even 
more  interesting  political  season  in  1978. 

The  Abourezk  decision  will  leave 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  scrambling 
for  a  shot  at  the  prestigious  political  plum. 

What  the  general  public  and  political  ex- 
perts rush  to  uncover,  is  Abourezk's  ulterior 
motive  in  his  decision. 

But  from  here,  we  can  see  nothing  about 
Abourezk's  announcement  that  was  anything 
but  a  sincere  explanation  of  his  desire  to  be 
closer  to  his  family  and  practice  his  legal 
profession. 

Abourezk  has  been  and  will  continue  in 
the  next  two  years  to  be  a  credit  to  his 
political  profession  and  a  compliment  to  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  for  choosing  him  for 
a  position  of  extreme  importance. 

He  has  been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  good 
of  South  Dakota  and  for  the  good  of  a  na- 
tion. In  particular,  he  has  recently  been  cited 
by  both  the  State  Dept.  and  the  National 
Security  Council  for  his  efforts  In  keeping 
some  Middle  East  nations  from  raising  their 
oil  prices.  With  that  bipartisan  praise,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  his  efforts  were 
recognized  as  a  value  to  this  country  regard- 
less of  which  side  of  the  aisle  was  making 
the  observation. 

Abourezk  is  regarded  as  a  popular  senator 
partially  because  of  his  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach of  running  his  office.  He  has  been  a 
responsive  senator  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Just  that  In  the  next  two  years. 

As  Americans,  we  find  It  hard  to  accept  the 
fact  that  someone  who  has  had  success  in 
political  office  would  step  away  from  It 
without  much  reluctance  and  offer  the 
simple  explanation  that  his  family  Is  more 
Important.  But  for  those  who  know  Jim 
Abourezk,  they  can  easily  understand  that 
he  is  a  man  of  commitment  and  a  man  of 
sincerity. 

It  takes  a  certain  breed  of  politican  and  a 
special  type  of  person  to  leave  office  whUe 
he  is  ahead.  This  Is  what  Abourezk  will  be 
doing,  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 
fulfill  his  only  promise  he  made  to  his  con- 
stituents In  the  1972  campaign  .  .  .  "Work 
hard  and  do  the  best  I  can  to  serve  the  people 
of  South  Dakota." 


[From    the    Memphis    Press-Scrimltar,    Jan. 

27,  1977) 

A  Senator  Opts  Out 

One  of  the  nicest  things  that  happened 

at  the  opening  of  Congress  this  year  was 


the  announcement  by  Sen.  James  Abourezk, 
D-S.D.,  that  he  will  not  seek  re-election 
to  a  second  term  in  1978. 

We  say  this  not  because  we  have  any- 
thing against  Abourezk,  but  because  of 
admiration  for  the  thoughts  he  expressed 
as  he  announced  out.  Abourezk,  who  is  only 
45,  and  might  be  expected  to  run  again  and 
again,  said : 

•'I  came  into  politics  with  the  Idea  that  I 
had  a  contribution  to  make.  I  never  had  the 
idea  that  I  should  perpetuate  myself  in 
office. 

"I  realize  that  It  has  become  normal  pro- 
cedure for  those  successfully  elected  to  of- 
fice to  run  term  after  term.  The  temptation 
is  great,  and  few  are  able  to  resist  It.  But 
I've  never  believed  that  I  am  indispensable." 

Finally  he  pointed  out  that  his  work  In 
the  Senate  had  caused  him  to  neglect  his 
children  and  wife.  He  chose  duty  to  family 
over  politics.  Altogether  as  graceful  an  exit 
as  it  Is  rare. 


DISTURBING  EARLY  SIGNALS  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
do  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  view  the  new 
Carter  administration?  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  question  because  in  a 
period  of  transition,  powerful  nations 
watch  each  and  every  move  for  indica- 
tions of  what  kind  of  poUcy  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  future.  It  strikes  me  that 
Moscow  must  be  overjoyed  at  some  of  the 
signals  which  are  going  up  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  present  time.  It  certainly 
must  be  satisfying  to  the  Soviets  when 
they  see  repeated  pledges  by  the  Carter 
administration  to  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures, to  cut  down  on  arms  sales  to 
our  allies,  and  to  push  for  restrictions  on 
nuclear  testing  with  no  mention  of  on- 
site  inspections. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  signals  which  Moscow  is  receiving  at 
the  present  time  and  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  appraisal  of  one  our  Nation's  most 
important  military  spokesmen,  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  on 
this  subject.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  recent  newspaper  column 
by  General  Eaker,  entitled  "Disturbing 
Early  Signals  to  Moscow,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disturbing   Early   Signals   to   Moscow 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  USAF,  retired) 

How  does  our  number  one  potential  adver- 
sary now  view  the  new  administration  in 
Washington?  That  is  a  critical  question  for 
the  next  four  years.  Our  national  security 
may  depend  on  the  answer. 

The  first  official  act  of  President  Carter 
must  have  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the 
Politburo.  When  he  pardoned  the  draft 
dodgers,  Moscow  realized  that  this  would  In- 
crease the  divisiveness  In  the  U.S.  and  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  U.S.  to 
raise  the  necessary  military  manpower  for 
adequate  U.S.  defense  forces  in  the  future. 

Next.  Vice  President  Mondale's  mission  to 
our  Free  World  allies  included  a  strong  plea 
to  curtail  arms  sales.  If  Mondale  could  give 
assurance  that  the  U.S.  would  reduce  arms 
sales  and  influence  Britain,  France  and  other 
NATO  allies  to  follow  suit,  Arab  and  Third 
World  nations  would  be  forced  to  turn  to 
Russia  for  weapons.  Middle  East  and  African 
nations  prefer  U.S.  weapons  because  they  are 
better  and  cheaper.  Next  they  prefer  British 
and  French  weapons,  but  if  these  are  not 
available,  Russia  is  always  glad  to  oblige. 


U.S.  arms  sales  are  now  running  at  about 
$10  billion  annually,  largely  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions. This  is  very  fortunate  as  It  helps  to 
offset  the  quadrupled  price  of  OPEC  oU.  But 
If  the  U.S.  foolishly  fails  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity, Russia  will  promptly  accept  its  good 
fortune. 

Then,  there  is  President  Carter's  evident 
desire  to  reach  SALT  agreements  as  soon  as 
possible,  coupled  with  his  expressed  deter- 
mination "to  banish  all  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  earth."  The  Kremlin  was  undoubt- 
edly surprised  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
on-site  inspections  to  confirm  compliance. 
This  signals  Moscow  that  any  agreement  can 
be  made  with  impunity,  since  Russia  will  be 
trusted  for  good  faith  and  compliance.  The 
Kremlin  will  perceive  this  as  a  license  to 
cheat. 

President  Carter's  designation  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral disarmament  advocates  and  con- 
firmed pacifists  to  conduct  our  disarm- 
ament negotiations  also  undoubtedly  meets 
with  Soviet  elation.  They  probably  can 
scarcely  believe  their  good  fortune. 

Perhaps  the  most  welcomed  signal  the 
Kremlin  has  received  from  the  new  leader- 
ship in  Washington  Is  its  determination  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  defense  budgets,  llie  Polit- 
buro had  undoubtedly  feared  that  the  Carter 
cabinet  might  be  apprehensive  about  recent 
findings  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  community 
that  Russia  plans  military  superiority.  This 
was  a  logical  conclusion  since  they  have  been 
outspendlng  the  U.S.  by  40%  on  military 
forces  for  several  years,  long  after  achieving 
parity.  If  this  does  not  fill  U.S.  leadership 
with  apprehension,  that  Is  very  good  news  in 
Moscow. 

The  recent  renewal  of  Panama  Canal  nego- 
tiations, the  plan  for  increased  trade  with 
Cuba  and  the  prospect  that  Hanoi  wlU  be 
given  U.S.  aid  are  also  encouraging  to  Krem- 
lin leadership. 

Ambassador  Dobrynln's  complaint  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  about  our  warning  on 
the  treatment  of  Sakarov  and  other  Soviet 
dissenters  may  also  be  significant.  All  the 
details  on  this  exchange  may  not  have  been 
revealed  despite  the  repeated  promise  of 
"open  diplomacy." 

After  the  agreeable  surprise  of  naming  a 
cabinet  more  experienced  and  able  than 
feared,  subsequent  appointments  have  been 
mainly  leftists  or  liberals. 

On  balance,  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Carter  presidency,  Washington's  signals  must 
be  gratifying  to  Moscow. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  7,  1977,  our  able  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  dur- 
ing oversight  hearings  on  legislation  to 
aid  the  physically  handicapped  and  the 
mentally  retarded.  Senator  Culver's  elo- 
quent statement  focused  on  one  aspect  of 
human  development  that  is  often  ne- 
glected in  the  daily  lives  of  the  handi- 
capped— the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  sports  and  recreation.  Senator  Culver 
has  had  extensive  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Olympic  Sports  which  explored  closely 
athletic  activities  for  disabled  Americans. 
He  presented  vital  recommendations  for 
improving  Federal  progi-ams  in  this  area. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  Senator  Culver's  effec- 
tive comments  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  genuine  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  and  ask 
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unanimoxis  consent  that 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
mony  was  ordered  to  be 
Record  as  follows : 
Testimont  op  Senator  JoH^ 

FORE   THE   Subcommittee 

CAPPED 

Mr.  Chairman  and 
committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
examining  the  problems  of 
rights  for  the  handicapped.  1 
chairman  Is  widely  respected 
for    his    support    of    the 
capped  citizens,  and  I 
tunlty  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1975,  I  w 
the     President's    Commissloi 
Sports.  As  a  member  of  the 
chaired   hearings  which 
from  representatives  of  the 
designed  to  provide 
capped  persons  to  compete  In 
local,  national  and  internatloiial 
this  subject  that  I  wish  to 
menta  today. 

I  think  you  will  agree 
handicapped  persons  to 
of  society,  they  must  have 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of 
lifestyle.  And  recreation  is  sur  »ly 
Important  part  of  day-to-day 
Participation  in  recreation 
disabled  in  living  with  dignlt^ 
tlonlng  as  independently  as 
also    accelerate    the    Integrat^o 
capped   persons   In   a 
Isolation  and  stigma.  And 
recreation  can  be  a  major 
habilltatlon    of    an    indivlduil 
arrjued  that  in  some  Instances 
of  recreation  services  Is  the 
concern    of    handicapped 
many  are  confronted  with 
either  as  a  result  of  their 
tinuing  discrimination  m  the 

Approximately  35  million 
dren    are   handicapped — 10 
American  population.  While 
creative  recreation  programs 
ducted  in  some  areas,  the 
they  are  estimated  to  serve 
the  national  handicapped 
means    that    fewer    than    2 
handicapped  citizens  can  ade 
pate  in  the  cultural,  recreatlojal 
life  of  their  respective  commu 
areas,  non-particlpatlon  Is  li 
worse.  According  to  Dr.  John 
man  of  the  recreation  educatibn 
the  University  of  Iowa.   "lowi , 
munlty  make-up  is  causing 
ticlpatlon  in  recreation  to  be 
5  percent". 

The   underlying   question   1 
our  Nation's  people  will  be  abl< 
In   the   full    social    life   of   o 
whether  nearly  35  million 
zens  will  be  left  behind? 

I  believe  that  the  compasslor 
can  people  will  answer  that 
affirmative.  I  hope  that  we  dc 
will :  but  existing  programs  do 
provide  the  means.  I  hope  that 
some  problems  in  the  provlsloi 
opportunities  to  the  handicapped 
this  subcommittee  In  its 
and  improve  legislation  on  thl ; 
Mr.  Chairman,  four  problems 
availability  of  recreational 
handicapped. 

First,  too  many  programs 
lack  of  adequate  fiondlng  and 
ship. 

Second,  too  many  progranu 
nation  and  public  awareness. 

Third,  too  many  programs 
a  segregated  basis  which  tends 
the   concept   that   handicapped 
different  and  unable  to 
"mainstream"  of  life. 
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Poiirth,  too  many  Implemented  programs 
are  not  given  adequate  administrative  review. 
First,  with  regard  to  funding.  We  can  and 
should  Increase  federal  support  of  recreation 
services  for  handicapped  individuals.  I  know 
that  there  can  never  be  enough  money  to 
do  all  that  one  would  like.  However,  becaiise 
greater  participation  is  blocked  by  inade- 
quate financial  assistance,  this  is  a  critical 
and  continuing  problem.  Inadequate  sup- 
port of  coaching  and  training  for  both  novice 
and  accomplished  disabled  athletes  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  funding  problem. 
Although  the  federal  government  has  In- 
creased Its  support  of  recreation  services  for 
handicapped  persons,  many  of  these  addi- 
tional dollars  go  almost  exclusively  to  re- 
search and  demonstration.  Federal  a.sslst- 
ance  to  states  for  training  of  special  recrea- 
tion teachers  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  has  grown  from  $150,000  In 
1969  to  $1  mlUlon  In  1976.  But  this  Is  stUl 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  Handicapped  Act 
appropriation.  Additional  emphasis  needs  to, 
be  placed  on  training  programs. 

No  reliable  figures  exist  on  the  number  of 
qualified  coaches  and  trainers  for  the  handi- 
capped. And  there  are  few  career  oppor- 
tunities or  certification  programs  In  this 
area.  Therefore,  much  of  the  training  that 
the  handicapped  receive  Is  done  on  a  volun- 
teer, non-expert  basis.  Kven  coaches  of  most 
able-bodied  athletes  are  not  trained  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped or  mentally  retarded.  I  believe  that 
federal  assistance  in  this  area  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized  and  I  would  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  carefully  examine  this 
problem  during  its  deliberations. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  need  to  develop  an  Increased  awareness 
of  handicapped  needs  and  capabilities.  An 
Increased  awareness  leads  to  Improved  co- 
ordination between  all  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  And  currently,  there  is,  in 
many  instances,  little  cooperation,  coordi- 
nation or  communication  among  these  han- 
dicapped groups,  even  those  serving  the  same 
populations.  This  lack  of  awareness,  for  ex- 
ample, can  mean  Insufficient  knowledge  of  a 
new  adaptive  or  prosthetic  device  which  en- 
hances the  athletic  abilities  of  a  physically 
handicapped  Individual.  Lack  of  communi- 
cation also  isolates  Individuals  and  groups, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  not  enough 
effort  is  being  made  In  thedr  behalf.  Finally, 
failure  to  communicate  and  coordinate  can 
result  In  duplications  of  effort,  as  well  as 
competition  for  funding  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  Improve 
conditions  for  handicapped  individuals  by 
developing  more  effective  outreach  programs. 
For  instance,  handicapped  individuals  could 
learn  about  programs  in  their  communities 
by  advertisements,  commercials,  newspaper 
Items  or  other  possible  media  means.  I  would 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  examine  ways  for 
developing  outreach  capability. 

My  third  point  deals  with  segregation. 
There  seems  to  be  an  ever-growing  philoso- 
phy that  handicapped  individuals  are  inter- 
ested only  in  programs  specifically  for  the 
handicapped.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  handicapped  person  really  wants  Integra- 
tion into  society — not  segregation.  Segre- 
gated programs  and  facilities  needlessly  de- 
lay a  disabled  person's  incorporation  Into  the 
mainstream  of  life.  While  special  programs 
can  be  used  effectively  to  prepare  individuals 
for  taking  part  in  regular  programs,  they  by 
no  means  should  be  the  sole  opportunity. 
But  in  order  for  a  handicapped  person  to  use 
recreational  facilities,  they  must  be  acces- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  establish  a 
vehicle  to  ensure  accessibility  and  equality 
of  opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  athletics  and 
recreation  for  handicapped  individuals. 

Major  efforts  are  needed  to  enforce  all 
legislation  concerning  the  elimination  of  ar- 
chitectural barriers  at  national,  state  and 


local  levels.  More  thought  must  go  Into  the 
development  of  accessible  recreation  and 
park  facilities;  information  regarding  acces- 
sible and  barrier-free  recreation  programs 
needs  to  be  readily  available  for  and  broadly 
distributed  to  recreation  planners.  All  exist- 
ing buildings  and  facilities  must  be  made 
accessible  and  new  buildings  should  incor- 
porate barrier-free  designs.  I  am  aware, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation  has  been 
passed  that  would  require  all  new  buildings 
constructed  with  federal  funds  to  be  barrier- 
free,  but  there  is  still  widespread  non-en- 
forcement of  the  law — which  brings  me  to 
the  fourth  point — ensuring  that  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  government  is  a  gov- 
ernment for  all  our  people.  Nowhere  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  the  term  "people"  defined 
to  exclude  those  citizens  with  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  These  people,  I  believe, 
should  share  equally  in  any  federal,  state, 
or  local  program  designed  for  the  general 
public — ^for  they,  too,  are  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
seemingly  obvious  fact  is  lost  sight  of  time 
and  time  again  by  government  administra- 
tors In  the  daily  translation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  into  programming.  I  find  it  inexcus- 
able, for  example,  that  four  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  rehabilitation  act  there  still 
are  no  final  regulations  implementing  sec- 
tion 504,  prescribing  a  congressional  man- 
date to  prohibit  discrimination  against  hand- 
icapped individuals.  If,  we,  as  a  nation,  can- 
not convince  our  own  admiiLlstrators  about 
the  validity  of  this  basic  premise,  we're 
doomed  to  failure  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  for  handicapped 
people. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  a  source  of 
frustration  to  the  subcommittee  and  I  hope 
that  the  new  administration  will  expedite 
Implementation  of  long-delayed  regulations. 
While  it  is  true  that  programs  in  athletics 
and  recreation  for  the  handicapped  are  still 
inadequate.  Improvement  has  been  made 
over  the  past  years.  Through  the  perseverance 
of  concerned  groups,  an  Increased  effort  Is 
calling  attention  to  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  disabled  persons. 

There  are  currently  30  regional  and  na- 
tional organizations  that  either  sponsor  or 
promote  athletic  programs  for  approximately 
one  million  handicapped  people.  Of  course, 
I  am  most  familiar  with  programs  in  my  own 
State.  So  if  I  might  take  a  moment,  I'd  like 
to  describe  recreation  programs  and  services 
in  Iowa  which  serve  as  demonstrations  of 
the  important  and  meaningful  opportunities 
that  can  be  provided  when  enough  effort 
Is  put  forth. 

The  handicapped  village  of  Clear  Lake, 
Iowa  Is  an  alternative  to  Institutionalization. 
The  village  provides  Its  152  residents  with 
an  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in  pottery, 
rugmaklng,  and  other  similar  crafts. 

At  Camp  Sunnyslde  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
home-bound  persons  are  trained  in  craft 
design.  The  camp  was  developed  to  assist 
the  multi-handicapped  with  an  emphasis 
placed  on  therapy. 

In  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  In  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Iowa  Recreation  Curricu- 
lum, has  Initiated  a  "special  population 
Involvement"  program  which  aids  200  handi- 
capped children  and  adults  with  various  rec- 
reational activities. 

Therapeutic  recreation  services  are  also 
offered  at  the  University  of  Iowa  Hospital 
School  where  occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  along  with  medical  diagnostic  ef- 
forts, are  emphasized.  The  handicapped  re- 
ceive special  training  in  reading,  math,  and 
writing. 

The  Iowa  Braille  and  Slghtsavlng  School 
In  Vinton,  Iowa  Is  a  residential  school 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  Students  at- 
tending are  taught  shop,  homemaklng,  and 
braille,  among  other  subjects.  It  Is  possible 
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for  the  students  to  earn  a  high  school  certifi- 
cate. 

Students  attending  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  In  Council  Bluffs  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  high  school  certificate 
with  the  benefit  of  specially  trained  Instruc- 
tors. 

Finally,  special  Olympics  for  the  mentally 
retarded  has  been  one  of  our  State's  most 
successful  voluntary  efforts.  Special  Olympics 
sports  training  and  athletic  competition  has 
played  a  major  role  In  Iowa  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  changing  the  image  of 
mental  retardation  and  in  mstilUng  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  retarded  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that  mak- 
ing recreational  facilities  and  programs 
available  to  the  handicapped  is  not  a  simple 
task;  It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  ramps  and 
other  appropriate  facilities,  expanded  staff- 
ing or  more  money.  These,  of  course,  will 
help,  but  recreation  for  the  handicapped  re- 
quires many  levels  of  affirmative  action :  law 
enforcement;  removal  of  architectural  bar- 
riers; utilization  of  available  technology: 
dissemination  of  vital  information;  and  the 
application  of  new  programs  and  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  problem  Involves  many  differ- 
ent constituencies:  the  general  public;  the 
handicapped:  and  the  legal,  recreational, 
educational,  and  human  service  professions. 
Thus,  the  resources  of  already  established 
programs  and  services  must  be  redirected  to 
meet  new  needs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  recreation  In  the 
rehabilitation  setting  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
slack  In  the  day  that  adds  a  bit  of  zest  to 
the  routine  existence.  Recreation  must  be 
thought  of  as  a  service  within  the  rehabili- 
tation process  that  will  enable  a  handicapped 
person  to  function  In  society  as  efficiently 
and  as  Independently  as  possible.  RehabUita- 
tlon  is  only  complete  when  the  person  can 
function  socially  as  well  as  vocationally,  and 
when  he  or  she  no  longer  sees  themselves  or 
are  perceived  by  others  prlmarllv  in  terms  of 
their  limitations. 
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HOW  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROB- 
LEM CAN  REALLY  BE  SOLVED— ON 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  received  a 
piece  of  mail  from  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
in  North  Carolina  which  outlines  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, Inc.,  an  organization  which  helps 
utilize  in  a  constructive  way,  the  abilities 
of  those  in  need  of  work.  The  OIC  pro- 
grams throughout  the.  Nation  have  done 
much  to  bring  people  into  the  work  force 
through  locally  developed  and  adminis- 
tered programs  of  training  and  job  place- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  noted  recently  a 
column  by  a  distinguished  North  Caro- 
lina editor,  H.  Clifton  Blue. 

I  should  mention,  Mr.  President,  that 
Cliff  Blue  is  a  former  speaker  of  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  his  column  in  the  Sandhill  Citi- 
zen, Cliff  Blue  suggests  a  way  we  can 
bring  the  less -skilled  thousands  of  un- 
employed men  and  women  back  onto  the 
job  rolls. 

The  key  in  this  matter  is,  of  course, 
providing  the  services  that  these  people 
can  provide  at  a  cost  to  the  employer 
that  will  make  it  economically  possible 
for  him  to  provide  a  job. 

Mr.  Blue  proposes  a  means  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  unemployed  still  receive  a 
minimum  wage  while  lowering  the  cost  of 
labor  enough  to  encourage  employers  to 
hire  those  without  high-paying  skills. 


The  OIC  program  and  Cliff  Blue's  idea 
of  a  cooperative  plan  for  employment 
complement  each  other  and  could  ac- 
complish wonders  in  combating  the 
problem,  employment  for  the  unskilled 
and  untrained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  the  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Blue's  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastern  North  Carolina  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Center,  Inc.,  has  become  a 
positive  force  In  rural  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina by  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  dis- 
advantaged citizens.  Under  the  directorship 
of  Mr.  E.  V.  Wilklns,  former  high  school 
principal  and  educator  in  the  area,  the  ENC/ 
OIC  intent  became  a  reality,  through  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  motivational  and  at- 
titudlnal  training  geared  toward  Job  place- 
ment. Weyerhaeuser  Company  Foundation, 
through  its  pilot  project,  became  a  major 
thrust  for  the  development  of  the  ENC  OIC 
Skill  Center  by  authorizing  a  venture  grant. 
In  addition,  other  major  industries  In  the 
area  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
OIC. 

After  a  series  of  conferences,  workshops, 
and  observations  of  OIC  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  locations,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  project,  EMC/ 
OIC  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration. 

Roper,  North  Carolina  OIC  opened  Its 
doors  on  March  17,  1975.  Participants  at 
Roper  have  attended  comprehensive  moti- 
vational training  classes  consisting  of  a  total 
of  240  hours  over  a  period  of  eight  weeks. 
A  total  of  150  people  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  training  opportunity  at  Roper  and 
they  have  not  been  paid  for  attending  the 
training,  but  were  there  because  they  wanted 
to  improve  their  chances  of  finding  and  hold- 
ing a  job.  This  Is  a  good  demonstration  of 
the  "self  help"  concept  of  OIC.  Because  of 
the  productive  working  relationship  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  ENC/OIC  and  Martin 
Technical  Institute  as  well  as  friends  of  the 
OIC  project,  the  Idea  of  self  help  became 
a  viable  activity  in  the  community. 

The  ENC/OIC  Child  Development  Center 
began  operating  on  April  14,  1975.  Children 
from  ages  three  to  five  who  have  parents 
enrolled  in  the  center  receive  free  day  care 
for  the  duration  of  their  training. '  Once 
again,  ENC/OIC  solved  the  problems  of  the 
communities  by  establishing  a  center  that 
made  it  possible  for  parents  to  attend  train- 
ing and  a.ssisted  in  the  development  of  chil- 
dren's needs  in  a  rural  setting.  The  Day  Care 
Center  at  Roper  Is  the  only  licensed  and 
certified  center  which  is  meeting  Day  Care 
Center  needs  In  Washington  County,  North 
Carolina. 


ects  and  training  philosophy  for  Manpower 
Development. 

SERVICES 

Counseling — On-going  counseling  pro- 
vided for  participants  In  Individual  and 
group  setting. 

Day  Care — Participants  receive  free  day 
care  during  8  week  cycles  up  to  60  davs  after 
graduation. 

Job  Placement — Upon  graduation,  partici- 
pants are  assisted  in  finding  jobs. 

Transportation — Participants  and  Day 
Care  children  receive  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Center. 

Meals — Adult  participants  are  provided  hot 
lunches.  Day  Care  children  receive  2  hot 
meals  and  a  snack. 

projects 

A.  Rural  Home  Care  Training — On  July  12, 
1976,  this  program  began  by  providing  class- 
room and  clinical  training,  and  a  three  (3) 
month  Internship.  The  training  enables 
graduates  to  care  for  homebound  patients 
In  their  respective  communities.  The  project 
is  supervised  by  a  registered  nurse  and  in 
cooperation  with  local  Social  Services  and 
Health  Departments.  This  project  Is  equipped 
with  a  27-foot  MobUe  Unit  designed  to  pro- 
vide onslte  training  and  assistance  to  areas 
where  transportation  is  limited. 

B.  Boredom  Zero — This  project  Is  designed 
to  serve  youth,  ages  10  to  17.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  "Boredom,"  the  time  spent  In  mis- 
chief and  petty  crime  Is  considerably  dimin- 
ished. The  project  curriculum  is  flexible  to 
the  needs  of  the  rural  community,  and  ex- 
tends to  such  things  as,  school  "homework 
hour,  cultural  enrichment,  field  trip,  sports 
and  career  guidance,  and  a  hot  meal.  Help- 
ing to  shape  and  guide  today's  youth  ensures 
the  presence  of  more  responsive  adults  In 
the  future. 

C.  Rural  Offender — To  serve  a  neglected 
population,  not  only  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, but  across  the  country;  ENC/OIC  in 
cooperation  with  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Corrections  developed  and  Implemented  a 
Rural  Offender  Program.  The  project  com- 
menced December  6,  1976  with  15  inmates 
from  Gates  County  Minimum  Security 
Prison  Unit.  The  project  was  designed  with 
specific  goals  in  mind :  ( 1 )  Direct  Placement 
pending  parole  or  placement  In  the  Work  Re- 
lease Program;  (2)  To  assist  with  housing 
upon  parole. 

ENC/OIC  wIU  continue  to  develop  pro- 
grams geared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  rural  eastern  North  Carolina. 


To  provide  similar  services  to  other  areas 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  ENC  OIC  devel- 
oped two  satellite  programs  In  Lewiston  and 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1975,  fifty-three  participants  were  re- 
ceived in  Lewiston  and  on  April  19,  1976, 
the  OIC  doors  opened  at  Elizabeth  City  to 
more  than  thirty  participants. 

Serving  a  fifteen  county  area,  and  with 
the  support  of  technical  institutes,  busi- 
nesses and  industries,  and  the  communities, 
ENC/OIC  has  become  an  effective  program 
serving  rural  needs  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 

ENC/OIC  attributes  Its  success  to  the 
services  provided  and  the  Innovative  proj- 


JoBS  for  the  Jobless 
(By  Cliff  Blue) 

Jimmy  Carter  has  called  upon  the  people 
to  write  and  let  him  have  their  suggestions 
for  consideration  by  his  administration.  Since 
the  former  Georgia  governor  has  put  jobs 
for  the  jobless  at  the  top  of  his  list,  our  sug- 
gestion will  be  on  this  subject. 

We  are  leary.  and  question  the  Idea  of 
solving  our  unemployment  through  a  public 
works  program  unless  the  public  works  are 
needed.  Public  works  for  needed  projects  are 
quite  proper. 

We  are  afraid  we  have  too  many  people 
on  the  "unemployed"  rolls  who  do  not  want 
to  work.  They  work  a  few  weeks  then  "draw" 
as  long  as  possible.  Too  many  of  our  unem- 
ployed have  been  brought  up  under  the  wel- 
fare system  and  have  little  Incentive  for 
earning  a  living  when  they  can  draw  welfare 
payments  and  Food  Stamps. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  people 
who  are  entitled  to  welfare  aid  and  Food 
Stamps  and  to  the  deserving  people  we  would 
take  nothing  from  them,  but  would  like  to 
see  them  given  greater  help  and  support. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  unskilled  and 
the  untrained  who  add  to  the  unemployed 
and  welfare  rolls. 
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We  suggest  the  following 
tween  the  government  and 
to  train  and  give  them  a 


co-op  plan  be- 
Brivate  enterprise 
Jcb. 


Period 


Employer 


1st  3  months 
2nd  3  months 
3rd  3  months 
4th  3  months 


$1.00 
1.30 
1.60 
1.90 


ternme  it 


net 


We  are  not  wedded  to  the 
a  system  with  the  gov 
getting   the  unemployed 
the  welfare  rolls  and  hack 
we  are  thinking  about- 
whlch  would  perpetuate 
outs. 

After  this  one-year  of 
be  no  further  obligation 
the  employer.  Hopefully,  th( 
be  able  to  continue  to  offer 
higher  rate  of  pay. 

Remember,  these  people 
the  training  program  If 
would  be  for  the  unemploy 
and  if  they  could  find  a 
while  on  training  thev  cou 
job. 

The  wage  scale  listed 
whole  plan  Is  based  on  the 
people  who  want  to  work  of 
rolls  and  giving  them  a 
salary  while  training. 

This  is  similar  to  the 
program   which   the   U.S. 
moted  after  World  War  II. 

The  G.I.  on  the  Job 
veterans  In  a  similar  U.S. 
proved  program  after  Wor 
proved  beneficial  to  the 
the  employer. 


ibove  figures  but 

thrust  toward 

trklned  and-or  off 

to  work  is  what 

some  program 

gdvernment  hand- 


tralhing  there  would 

the  trainee  or 

employer  would 

Bmployment  at  a 


vould  not  be  on 

had  a  Job.  It 

and  untrained 

Job  elsewhere 

go  to  the  better 


th;y 

«d 

bet  ;er 

1(1 


abo^e  Is  low  but  the 

theory  of  taking 

the  unemployed 

ctiance  to  draw  a 

Vfeteran's  Training 
<  iovernment   pro- 

progrf m  trained  young 

Government  ap- 

d  War  II  which 

veterans  as  well  as 


NEW  THREAT  TO  FAM ILY  FARMING 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr. 
bers  of  this  body  know 
about  recent 
solidated  National  Bank 
Lynch,   Pierce,    Fenner 
kerage  house  to  acquir< 
million  of  farmland  unc  er 
Tru.st  arrangement.  Thejy 
the  land  to  tenant 
ment  basis 


I  have  pointed  out  the 
a  scheme  in  other  issu  !s 

GRESSIONAL    RECORD.    The 

edition    of    the    South 
Farmer  carries  a  story 
taking  a  position  similbr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
entitled  "New  Threat  t( 
ing"  be  printed  in  the  Re(  :ord 
There  being  no  objecion 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows : 
ag-Land  Tbust — ^New 

Fabming 


The  long-term  corporate 
lean  agriculture  has  takei, 
turblng  direction.  The  $16 
tal  Illinois  National  Bank 
pany  of  Chicago  recently 
to  put  together  a  meisslve 
whose  stock  will  consist 
throughout  the  country. 

The  fund-AG-Land  Tru4t 
keted  by  Wall  Street  gian 
Merrill  L:.Tich.  Pierce. 
Buyers  would  be  trustees 
and  other  tax-exempt  Instl 

Harvey  Borsuk,  vice 
vestment  banking  dlvisior 


Fenn  ;r 
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Govt. 


Total 
pay 


$1 


.00 
.80 
.60 
.40 


$2.00 
2.10 
2.20 
2.30 


president,  Mem- 

of  my  concern 

announceiients   by   Con- 

md  the  Merrill, 

&   Smith   bro- 

an  initial  $50 

an  Ag-Land 

plan  to  lease 

farmers  on  an  in  vest- 


pitfalls  ox  such 

of  the  CoN- 
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Dakota    Union 

on  the  matter 

to  my   own. 

that  the  article 

Family  Parm- 

». 

,  the  article 
in  the  Record, 

TiBEAT   TO   Family 


Invasion  of  Amer- 
a  new  and  dis- 
bllllon  Contlnen- 
and  Trust  Com- 
announced  plans 
new  mutual  fimd 
>f  working  farms 


would  be  mar- 
brokerage  house 
and  Smith,  Inc. 
of  pension  funds 
utlons. 
pr4sident  of  the  In- 
of  Merrill  Lynch 


told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  that  AG- 
Land  "would  only  buy  up  working  farms,  no 
ranches  or  livestock  operations,  and  bring  In 
management  to  run  them." 

Borsuk  said  the  Fund  plans  to  sell  $100.- 
000-unlt  shares  and  would  limit  individual 
institution  holdings  to  $5  million.  Overall  he 
expects  to  sell  between  $15  and  $50  million 
in  shares  to  tax-exempt  institutions. 

William  G.  Sayre,  vice  president  of  Con- 
tinental Illinois,  who  dreamed  up  the  AG- 
Land  scheme,  says  the  Fund  hopes  to  ac- 
quire land  in  12  to  15  states  throughout  the 
Midwest  and  South.  Overall  the  fund  Ini- 
itially  has  its  eye  on  buying  up  approximate- 
ly 100,000  acres  of  farmland  in  640  acre 
tracts. 

Sayre  said  the  fund  plans  to  buy  land  from 
a  variety  of  soiirces,  including  retiring  farm- 
ers, liquidations  and  estates. 

One  unidentified  Wall  Street  banker  pre- 
dicted that  If  the  AG-Land  plan  succeeds  "we 
may  see  mutual  funds  set  up  for  the  aver- 
age investor  in  agricultural  ventures." 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  the  recent 
rapid  escalation  in  farmland  values  would 
eventually  attract  Wall  Street  and  the  na- 
tion's major  banks,  but  the  announcement 
of  the  formation  of  the  AG-Land  Fund  must 
be  seen  as  bad  news  for  farmers  and  other 
rural  Americans  throughout  the  country. 

One  major  impact  of  the  AG-Land  scheme 
will  be  to  further  fuel  the  spiraling  inflation 
in  the  price  of  farm  land — inflation  that  is 
making  it  nearly  impossible  for  a  young 
farmer  to  get  started. 

Sayre  asserts  that  the  Fund  will  not  drive 
up  prices  because  "we  deflnltely  are  going  to 
be  careful  not  to  compete  for  property  that  a 
lot  of  other  farmers  are  interested  In." 

The  fact  is  the  AG-Land  Fund  will  be 
competing  with  and  will  be  in  a  good  position 
to  outbid  farmers  In  purchasing  land.  At  the 
same  time  the  Fund's  promoters  make  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  reap 
solid,  long-term  profits  from  the  continued 
appreciation  in  land  values. 

Continental  and  Merrill  Lynch  also  claim 
that  AG-Land  Fund  and  other  such  plans 
would  provide  a  major  break  for  young  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  start  farming.  But  the 
proliferation  of  schemes  such  as  the  AG-Land 
Fund  would  likely  have  Just  the  opposite 
effect  in  reducing  the  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women  to  become  owner-operators 
of  farms.  Moreover,  plans  of  this  type 
threaten  to  turn  independent  American 
farmers  into  a  new  generation  of  share- 
croppers. 

Antl -corporation  farming  laws  can  provide 
a  buffer  against  this  tjrpe  operation.  Sayre 
concedes  that  because  of  restrictions  in  state 
law,  some  states  will  not  be  considered  for 
land  purchases.  He  cites  Minnesota  as  an 
example.  South  Dakota's  Family  Farm  Act, 
passed  in  1974,  should  mean  that  South 
Dakota  is  also  safe  from  the  AG-Land  Fund. 
But,  across  the  United  States  only  a  hand- 
ful of  states  have  acted  to  protect  family 
farmers  from  the  incursions  of  corporate 
agriculture.  Most  states,  including  prime 
target  areas  like  Illinois  and  Iowa  heve  done 
nothing. 

"This,  the  AG-Land  scheme,  is  definitely 
another  blow  to  family  farmers  in  that  It  will 
drive  land  values  higher  making  it  even  more 
difficult  for  them  to  stay  in  business  or  get 
started,"  commented  Maurice  McLlnn,  chief 
of  Farmer  Programs  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  In  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  President 
Ben  Radcliffe  said  Congressional  action  is 
needed  to  protect  family  farmers  from  a  cor- 
porate takeover. 

"Corporate  control  of  agriculture,  whether 
it  be  by  Tenneco  or  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank,  would  be  a  disaster  for  farm- 
ers, for  our  rural  communities  and  for 
American  consumers."  Radcliffe  declared. 

The  state  farm  leader  contended  that  the 
American  family  farm  owned  and  operated 


by  individual  farm  families — has  been  proven 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  successful  pro- 
ducer of  food  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"This  new  corporate  land  buying  scheme 
once  again  underlines  the  Importance  of 
keeping  and  strengthening  our  South  Dakota 
Family  Farm  Act,"  Radcliffe  continued.  Ha 
predicted  that  the  AG-Land  proposal  win 
lead  to  renewed  interest  In  the  Family  Antl- 
Trust  Act  first  proposed  In  Congress  by  Soulli 
Dakota  Sen.  Jim  Abourezk  several  years  ago. 

Both  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  soon  be  taking  a  critical 
look  at  the  Continental  Bank  plan.  Rep.  Paul 
Findley  (R-IU.)  recently  asked  for  an  Agri- 
culture Department  study  and  possible  Con- 
gressional Committee  investigation  of  the 
land  investment  fund. 

He  urged  the  agi-iculture  department  to 
Investigate  the  impact  of  the  AG-Land  Trust 
on:  (1)  The  value  of  farm  land,  (2)  the  fam- 
ily farm  structure,  (3)  tax  rates  for  agricul- 
ture, (4) ,  prospects  for  young  men  and  wom- 
en to  become  owner-operators  of  farms,  (5) 
the  vitality  of  rural  commtmitles  and  local 
units  of  government  and  (6)  federal  farm 
programs. 

Continental  Bank  and  Merrill  Lynch  say 
they  are  really  friends  of  family  farmers  and 
that  a  Wall  Street -Mutual  Funds  takeover  of 
American  farmland  would  be  a  boon  to  young 
^nd  beginning  farmers.  With  friends  like 
the.se  who  needs  enemies. 


VIRGINIA  KNAUER:   CONSUMERS' 
CHAMPION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  woman  who  has  befriended  thou- 
sands of  Americans  through  her  unceas- 
ing efforts  on  their  behalf.  She  defies 
classification  and  refutes  all  stereotypes. 
She  has  had  an  outstanding  career  in 
Government  at  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral level.  At  the  same  time  she  has  com- 
bined public  service  with  unqualified 
personal  success  as  a  wife,  mother,  and 
grandmother.  In  this  era  of  antiheroes, 
she  has  provided  the  inspiration  and 
model  for  many  to  emulate.  Her  leader- 
ship ability  has  been  attested  to  by  her 
achievements  and  the  subsequent  out- 
standing careers  of  many  of  her  former 
staff  members.  There  are  so  many  high 
level  graduates  of  her  operation  that  she 
has  been  referred  to  as  a  one -person 
university.  This  Washington  Institution 
to  which  I  refer  is  Mrs.  Virginia  H. 
Knauer. 

Mrs.  Knauer  served  for  the  past  8  years 
under  President  Nixon  and  President 
Ford  as  the  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs — OCA.  This  dual  role  al- 
lowed her  to  represent  the  interest  of 
American  consumers  in  the  highest 
councils  of  Government  here  and  abroad. 
She  led  the  fight  to  initiate  a  multiude 
of  new  programs  and  new  services  for 
American  consumers  so  that  they  could 
function  more  effectively  In  the  market- 
place. 

GOSPEI,   OP   CONSUMEEISM 

After  President  Nixon  appointed  her 
as  his  Special  Assistant  in  1969,  Mrs. 
Knauer  enthusistically  undertook  her 
mission  to  preach  the  gospel  of  con- 
sumerism everywhere  and  anywhere.  She 
sought  out  every  opportunity  to  do  this. 
Under  her  directorship,  the  oflBce  evolved 
from  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  into  the  OflBce  of  Con- 
sumer Aflfairs  with  a  $1.5  million  budget 
and  a  staff  of  55  people. 
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As  a  Presidential  spokeswoman,  she 
sought  to  restore  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation that  had  broken  down  among 
Government,  industry,  business,  and 
consumers.  To  do  so,  she  effectively  uti- 
lized all  aspects  of  the  media.  The  sta- 
tistics them!5elves  illustrate  her  energetic 
campaign:  she  visited  each  of  the  50 
States,  including  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  She  submitted  written 
or  oral  comments  on  309  occasions.  She 
delivered  575  formal  speeches,  held  177 
press  conferences,  gave  1,004  interviews 
and  made  312  radio  and  television  ap- 
pearances and  appeared  in  115  maga- 
zine articles.  Her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
consumers  were  further  extended 
through  her  Presidential  appointments 
to  eight  Cabinet-level  committees. 

BUYER'S    BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

Throughout  all  this  activity  she  force- 
fully expressed  the  belief  that  consumer- 
ism is  good  business.  Her  theme  was  the 
Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights  which  enunciated 
the  consumer's  right  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  among  products  and  services; 
the  right  to  accurate  information;  the 
right  to  safe  and  healthful  products;  the 
right  to  register  dissatisfaction  and  have 
a  complaint  heard  and  weighed;  and  the 
right  to  consumer  education.  Consonant 
with  these  principles  was  her  fundamen- 
tal belief  that  she  would  show  consumers 
how  to  help  themselves. 

Along  with  her  8  years  as  an  elected 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council, 
Mrs.  Knauer's  experience  as  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  convinced  her  of  the  critical 
role  small  and  local  consumer  affairs  of- 
fices can  play  in  the  progress  of  consum- 
erism. At  the  outset,  stimulation  of  more 
consumer  offices  at  the  grassroots  level 
was  a  top  priority  ol  hers.  In  1969,  there 
were  16  such  offices.  In  1976.  State  and 
local  consumer  oflHces  numbered  362. 

VOLTTNTARY    ACTION 

Unquestionably,  Mrs.  Knauer's  great- 
est talent  was  her  ability  to  persuade 
others  that  voluntary  action  on  their 
part  was  in  their  own  best  interest.  This 
ability  to  stimulate  action  on  the  part  of 
industry  and  business  was  the  hallmark 
of  her  term  of  service.  She  reached  vol- 
untary agreements  with  industry  to  pro- 
vide nutritional  labeling.  Also  three  food 
retail  chains  voluntarily  adopted  unit 
pricing.  Examples  of  other  voluntary 
actions  that  were  taken  at  Mrs.  Knauer's 
urging  include  window  packages  on 
bacon;  cessation  of  child  attractive  pack- 
aging of  inedible  or  toxic  household  prod- 
ucts; and  promises  by  industry  to  abide 
by  the  findings  showing  that  consumers 
would  suffer  from  the  elimination  of  in- 
dividual package  pricing. 

Mrs.  Knauer  took  these  same  skills 
and  expertise  abroad.  She  served  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Policy  Committee  of 
the  23 -member  nation  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment—OECD.  During  her  OECD  services 
she  presented  numerous  American  posi- 
tion papers  including  consumer  credit, 
labeling,  safety  and  marketing  practices, 
and  consiuner  information  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problems 
confronting  the  Nation,   Mrs.   Knauer 
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forecasted  several  emerging  issues  and 
lobbied  for  consumer  involvement  in  the 
initial  stages  of  their  development.  Ex- 
amples of  such  topics  include  solar  en- 
ergy, import  quotas,  fuel  conservation, 
privacy,  and  EFTS.  Other  areas  ad- 
dressed covered  product  liability,  price 
supports,  meat  imports,  and  food  pro- 
grams. With  the  same  eye  to  the  future, 
Mrs.  Knauer  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Center  for  Inno- 
vation and  the  National  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology. 

CONSTMER    PUBLIC.'VTIONS 

A  revolution  virtually  occurred  during 
Mrs.  Knauer's  tenure  in  the  area  of 
publishing  consumer  materials.  A  stron^^ 
believer  in  the  public's  right  to  know,  she 
immediately  established  Consumer  News, 
an  interagency  newsletter  to  report 
Federal  Government  programs  for  con- 
sumers. I.ater  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
four-page  enclosure  entitled  "Consumer 
Register,"  which  contains  summaries  of 
iAems  of  consumer  concern,  notices  of 
hearings,  and  blat^k  forms  on  which  con- 
sumers can  register  their  comments  on 
proposed  regulations.  Present  circulation 
is  25,000. 

A  myriad  of  other  publications  were 
initiated  to  keep  consumers  advised  and 
in  touch:  "Directory  of  Federal,  State, 
County,  and  City  Government  Consumer 
Offices,"  "State  Consumer  Action."  "Di- 
rectory of  Consumer  Organizations," 
"Forming  Consumer  Organizations," 
"Directory  of  Federally  Funded  Con- 
sumer Programs."  "Low  Income  Com- 
munities," and  "Guide  to  Federal  Con- 
sumer Services."  Since  1970,  41.3  miUion 
of  these  publications  have  been  ordered 
by  consumers. 

This  effort  was  further  supplemented 
in  a  weekly  newspaper  column  entitled 
"Dear  Consumer,"  which  ran  in  about 
7,000  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers 
under  Virginia  Knauer's  byline.  In  addi- 
tion, she  hosted  a  weekly,  4  minute,  radio 
program  called  HELP  on  which  she  in- 
terviewed prominent  citizens  and  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Approximately  1,000 
commercial  stations  and  449  Armed 
Forces  networks  subscribe  to  this  show. 
Recently,  she  launched  the  largest 
survey  ever  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  discover  consumer  atti- 
tudes toward  their  experiences  in  the 
marketplace  with  over  200  products  and 
services.  This  topped  o.ff  her  5-year  effort 
to  survey  State  and  local  oflSces  for  their 
top  20  complaints.  The  results  of  both 
efforts  will  be  an  invaluable  planning 
tool  for  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, business,  and  industry. 

CONSUMER   JUSTICE 


the  institute's  report  have  found  their 
way  into  proposed  legislation. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  experience  was 
Mrs.  Knauer's  proposal  to  establish 
consumer  action  panels— CAPS — which 
mediate  grievances  between  businessmen 
and  consumers.  Her  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  formation  of  CAPS  in 
several  industries:  major  appliances 
carpet  and  rugs,  furniture,  automobiles! 
insurance,  health  care  services,  and  new 
homeowners. 

O/er  and  above  these  achievements, 
Virginia  Knauer's  most  significant  and 
profound  contribution  to  the  Nation  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  forceful  oversight 
she  exercised  over  the  creation  and  im- 
plementation of  President  Ford's  con- 
sumer participation  plans.  Mrs.  Knauer 
was  given  the  responsibility  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  work  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  17  executive  branch  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  developing  plans 
for  actively  seeking  consumer  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  and  program 
planning  process  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Her  efforts  resulted  in  monu- 
mental adjustments  m  the  process  by 
which  many  Federal  decisions  are  de- 
termmed.  No  longer  was  Government  to 
be  solely  "for  the  people."  Virginia 
Knauer  insured  that  Government  will 
also  be  "by  the  people. ' 

EXTRAORDINARY    BLEND 

With  her  departure  from  the  public 
sector,  the  United  States  faces  one  more 
crisis  of  a  dwindling  natural  resource. 
We  doubt  that  we  shall  see  again  soon 
that  extraordinary  blend  of  determma- 
tion,  enthusiasm,  and  compassion 
unique  to  Virginia  Knauer. 

Mrs.  Knauer  dedicated  her  talents 
most  generously  to  the  cause  of  con- 
sumerism. Her  mark  can  be  seen  in  the 
advancements  of  health,  safe^,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  consumer  that 
have  occurred  in  the  marketplace  over 
the  past  decade.  For  this,  we  are  forever 
indebted  to  her  and  wish  her  Godspeed 
m  the  years  ahead. 


Mrs.  Knauer  worked  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  reconstitute  the 
National  Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  It  is  a  voluntary  advisory  group 
compo.sed  of  50  business  leaders  seekmg 
identification  and  resolution  of  differ- 
ent consumer  problems.  Likewise,  she 
was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Consumer  Justice. 
This  organization  was  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  grievance-solving 
mechanisms  such  as  arbitration  and  the 
legal  remedies  available  to  the  consumer 
particularly  small  claims  procedures. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  made  in 


GOVERNMENT  DREDGE  URGED  FOR 
THE  PORT  OF  SAVANNAH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  now  in 
session  in  Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which,  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  NimN,  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 
Urging  the  construction  of  a  new  govern- 
ment dredge  for  the  Port  of  Savannah;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  ship  chan- 
nels In  the  orderly,  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
the  harbor  is  a  paramount  requirement  in 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Port  of  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  the  Port  of  Savannah  represents 
an  extensive  investment  by  the  federal.  State 
and  local  governments  with  a  resultant  eco- 
nomic asset  beneflclal  to  the  Port  area,  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  physically.  Savannah  Harbor  has 
the  problem  of  shoaling  to  a  degree  greater 
than  any  Atlantic  seaport,  which  has  been 
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cc  atract 


Englt  eers 


a;  id 


lort 


controlled  by  regularly 
supplemented  by  additional 
Ing:  and 

Whereas,  historically,  there 
signed  at  the  Port  of  Sava^nal) 
years,    a   U.S.    Corps    of 
dredge,    and    since    1947    the 
dredge.  Henry  Bacon,  had  beer 
regular   maintenance   works 
emergencies    as    they    frequently 
and 

Whereas,  since  the  sinking 
Bacon  In  December.  1975,  the 
nah  has  been  without  this  vifel 
which  has  caused  frequent 
necessity  for  contract  dredging 
expenses  occasioned  thereby: 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
recommended  the  construction 
emment  dredge  to  replace  the 
and   has   also   recommended 
dredge  be  stationed  In  Savannah 

Now,    therefore,   be    It 
House  of  Representatives,  on 
Port  of  Savannah,  hereby  urges 
tlon  of  a  new  government  drepge 
tioned  at  the  Port  of  Savannah 

Be  It  further  resolved  that 
House  of  Representatives  is 
Ized  and  directed  to  transmit 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
Carter.  President  of  the  Unltep 
member   of   the   Georgia 
United  States  Congress,  the  U 
of  Engineers  and  the  Savanna^ 
glneer. 
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THE   JOB   OPPORTUN 
ECONOMIC  REFORM 


fTIES      AND 
OF  1977 


ACT 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 
opment  of  a  comprehensiv 
such  as  the  Job  Oppor 
nomic  Reform  Act  of  1977 
a  great  deal  of  research 
which  would  be  impossible 
to  do  alone.  This  is,  of 
ators  have  staffs — to 
tion. 


couise 


organi!  ations 


well. 


con- 
I  under- 


However.    other 
tribute  to  this  effort  as 
stand,  for  example  that  tHere 
vately  funded  committee 
time  staff  of   12   individuils 
pushing      the      so-called 
Hawkins  bill.  In  my  efforts 
that  moves  away  from  Go' 
tervention  instead  of  toward 
received  invaluable  a: 
Institute  on  Money  and  Inflation 
lie  policy  research  organizj  tion 
last  year  here  in  Washingt<  n 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani  mous 
that  a  section-by-section  ar  alysis 
and  the  text  of  the  propo^l 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
Description  and  Analysis  oi    the  Job  Op- 
portunities AND  Economic  IIeform  Act  of 

1977.  S.  40 

1.  Legislative  history: 

Senate:  S.  40  was  Introduce 
10,  1977.  by  Senator  Jesse 
has  been  reiferred  to  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on 
and  Urban   Affairs,  and  the 
Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
consent. 

n.  Summary  of  S.  40: 

S.  40  is  essentially  a  policy 
a  statement  of  General  Pindltgs 
amble,  which  highlights  sonie 
nomic   problems   which   the 
The   bill   is   then   divided   ln|to 
titles.  The  first  title  of  the 
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statement  outlining  some  of  the  sources  of 
economic  dislocations  such  as  those  recently 
experienced.  It  states  that  the  act  is  intended 
to  provide  a  stable  economic  environment, 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  continuing  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  government  to  re- 
duce its  intervention  in  the  economy.  Title  II 
requires  a  gradual  balancing  of  the  budget. 
Title  III  would  require  steps  which  would 
lead  to  a  strengthened,  gold-backed  curren- 
cy, and  Title  IV  establishes  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Barriers  to  Employment. 
III.  Major  Issues; 

Perhaps  the  key  issue  raised  by  S.  40  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  coherent  free-market 
economic  policy.  Senator  Helms  has  cited  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  usually  taken  a  scat- 
tershot approach  to  the  economy  as  a  major 
reason  for  his  introduction  of  this  measure. 
This  approach,  he  feels,  has  contributed 
heavily  to  economic  dislocations  in  recent 
years.  Since  the  bill's  approach  is  essential- 
ly a  return  to  more  traditional  economic 
theories,  it  represents  a  departure  from  cur- 
rent trends  in  economics.  In  many  respects  it 
conflicts  with  the  principles  of  the  liberal 
London  School  of  Economics  theories  whlct 
have  enjoyed  much  popularity,  albeit  little 
success  In  recent  years. 

Senator  Helms  has  indicated  that  the  pri- 
mary source  of  conflict  between  the  two 
schools  of  economic  thought  lies  in  the  per- 
ceived economic  role  of  the  government.  The 
proponents  of  the  liberal  London  School 
policies  advocate  an  expansive  governmental 
role.  An  example  of  their  policies  would  be 
the  concept  that  the  government  should 
serve  as  the  "employer  of  last  resort".  Econ- 
omists with  a  more  free-market  orientation 
have  frequently  criticized  the  London 
School,  using  Great  Britain  as  an  example. 
The  current  British  economic  problems,  they 
point  out.  have  resulted  from,  and  in- 
creased with,  government  intervention  in  the 
economy.  Opponents  of  the  London  School 
have  also  expressed  concern  over  the  loss  of 
personal  freedom  which  occurs  when  the 
government  regulates  some  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  what 
economic  theory  to  follow  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  balance  the  budget.  Sen- 
ator Helms  has  expressed  concern  over  the 
growing  size  of  the  federal  debt.  He  feels 
that  it  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  infla- 
tion which  we  have  experienced.  He  notes 
that  as  the  money  supply  has  been  Increased 
beyond  its  normal  rate  of  growth,  it  has  ef- 
fectuated and  Increased  government  allo- 
cation of  resources.  According  to  Helms,  it 
contributes  to  the  capital  shortfaU  which 
the  country  is  currently  experiencing.  The 
long-run  effect  of  this  Is  to  cause  increased 
unemployment. 

Opponents  of  the  balanced  budget  con- 
tend that  It  is  necessary  to  incur  deficits  In 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy.  They  fur- 
ther contend  that,  while  there  is  always  '•■ome 
inflation  associated  with  deficits,  it  does  not 
constitute  a  problem  of  any  magnitude. 

Other  Issues  raised  in  the  bill  Include  a 
provision  which  would  eventually  bring  the 
government's  selling  price  for  gold  into  line 
with  the  world  price,  and  a  provision  which 
would  create  a  Federal  Commission  on  Bar- 
riers to  Employment. 

rv.  Section-by-section  analysis: 
Preamble  Section  2.  (a) :  This  section  con- 
tains the  General  Findings  of  the  act.  It  out- 
lines various  economic  costs  of  the  economic 
disruption  which  the  nation  has  experienced. 
Among  these  costs  are  included  the  demise 
of  the  monetary  system  as  a  standard  of 
value,  the  fact  that  Income  taxes  have  risen 
at  a  faster  rate  than  Income,  the  decrease  of 
purchasing  power  experienced  by  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  and  the  underutllization  of 
capital  £ind  other  resources.  Other  costs  men- 
tioned include  the  shortfall  of  productive 
capacity,  the  Job  insecurity  experienced  by 
workers  In  times  of  economic  dislocations, 
the  social  costs  to  the  family,  declining  gov- 


ernment revenues,  and  the  lack  of  a  stable 
economic  environment  for  business. 

Preamble,  Section  2.  (b) :  This  section  con- 
tains further  findings.  Among  these  are  in- 
cluded the  fact  that  Inflation  increases  un- 
employment by  reducing  consumer  confi- 
dence, the  fact  that  although  barriers  to- 
ward entry  into  the  capital  and  labor  mar- 
kets must  be  lowered  in  order  to  insure  a 
stable  economy,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  do  so,  and  the  fact  that  federal  deficits 
result  in  inflation.  Further  findings  cite  the 
debasement  of  the  monetary  system  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  through  its  ':;reatlon 
of  money  to  finance  federal  deficits,  the  bur- 
den created  by  the  deficit-fueled  inflation, 
and  the  need  for  a  "sound  and  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  economic  well-being" 
based  on  "minimum  government  interfer- 
ence in  the  economy". 

Section  101:  This  section  is  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  Indicates  that  the 
purpose  is  "to  provide  a  stable  economic 
environment".  It  also  refers  to  the  necessity 
to  minimize  Government  Intervention,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  sovmd  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

Section  102.  (a) :  This  section  amends  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  It  states  that  the 
federal  government  has  the  responsibility 
to  avoid  and  reduce  federal  Intervention  in 
the  economy  whenever  possible.  It  further 
states  that  this  reduction  of  intervention  is 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  regulate  the 
economy  is  counterproductive. 

Section  102.  (b) :  This  section  declares  that 
individuals  should  not  be  restricted  from  ob- 
taining jobs  due  to  government  regulations, 
which  act  to  prevent  employers  and  employ- 
ees from  coming  to  mutually  agreeable  ar- 
rangements. 

Section  102.  (c)  :  This  section  declares  that 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the  economy 
through  expansion  of  the  money  supply  have 
had  adverse  effects  greater  than  the  problems 
the  policies  were  supposed  to  solve. 

Section  201 ;  This  section  is  the  beginning 
of  the  title  dealing  with  balancing  the 
budget.  It  is  a  policy  declaration  whlcn 
states  that  the  American  economy  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  deficit  spending,  that 
the  federal  government  must  balance  the 
budget,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  rests  with  the  Congress 
under  Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  202;  This  section  amends  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  It  adds  lan- 
guage which  would  call  for  a  gradual  phas- 
ing in  of  a  balanced  budget.  The  phasing 
would  begin  in  1977.  with  the  reqiUrement 
that  budget  outlays  not  exceed  revenues  by 
more  than  7%.  "The  following  year  (1978), 
outlays  may  not  exceed  revenues  by  more 
than  4'"f .  As  of  1979.  the  total  level  of  budget 
outlays  must  match  total  revenues.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  section  sets  forth  language  to 
bring  sections  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1946  into  compliance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section,  by  prohibiting  con- 
current budget  resolutions  from  setting  forth 
levels  of  outlays  in  excess  of  the  level  per- 
missible under  the  new  language  of  this 
section.  It  prevents  a  resolution  from  con- 
taining a  figure  which  would  create  a  de 
facto  deficit. 

Section  203;  This  section  also  amends  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  It  is.  how- 
ever, more  in  the  language  of  a  technical, 
or  perfecting  amendment.  It  deletes  the  word 
"deficit"  from  certain  sections,  and  makes 
certain  other  deletions  and  additions  which 
are  in  keeping  with  the  goal  of  disallowing 
deficits. 

Section  301 :  This  section  is  again,  a  decla- 
ration of  p>olicy.  It  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  sound  money  system.  It  states 
that  the  current  monetary  system  has  been 
subject  to  abuse  and  has  lead  to  inflation, 
and  other  problems.  It  further  states  that 
inflation  is  considered  our  nation's  most  se- 
rious problem  by  the  American  people,  and 
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that  money  redeemable  in  gold  meets  the 
vital  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Section  302;  This  section  mandates  that 
on  or  after  October  1.  1980,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry  is  to  begin  selling  gold  from 
the  United  States  gold  stocks  at  the  price 
of  $185  per  troy  ounce,  and  purchasing  gold 
of  similar  fineness  in  the  world  market  for 
$85  per  troy  ounce. 

Section  303(a)  ;  This  section  mandates  the 
sale  of  gold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1. 
1981,  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 

Section  303(b)  :  This  section  sets  forth 
the  formula  by  which  the  selling  price  of 
gold  for  the  sales  mandated  In  section  303 
(a)  shall  be  determined.  It  states  that  the 
selling  price  shall  be  equal  to  the  selling 
price  during  the  most  recent  year  during 
which  purchases  and  sales  were  made  under 
the  act,  reduced  by  the  product  of  $25  and 
a  fraction.  The  numerator  of  the  fraction 
is  to  be  the  difference  between  the  world- 
market  price  for  gold,  and  the  selling  price 
which  was  in  effect  during  the  most  recent 
year  during  which  purchases  and  sales  were 
made  under  this  act.  The  denominator  of 
the  fraction  is  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  purchase  price,  as 
of  the  most  recent  fiscal  year. 

This  method  would,  in  effect,  provide  a 
narrowing  range  over  a  period  of  years 
geared  at  arriving  at  a  dollar/gold  price  freely 
determined  by  the  marketplace.  Unless  gov- 
ernment violated  its  commitment  following 
the  final  adoption  of  a  single  price  for  the 
sales  and  purchases  of  gold,  and  created  ex- 
cess dollars,  there  would  be  no  net  trans- 
actions. 

Section  303.  (c)  ;  This  section  sets  forth 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  to  determine  the  world - 
market  price  for  gold.  It  is  to  be  the  average 
market  price  of  gold  on  the  major  interna- 
tional markets  for  the  preceding  12-month 
period.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
case  of  the  first  year  of  sale,  In  which  the 
preceding  10  month  period  will  be  used. 

Section  304;  This  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  extend  the  purchase  or  selling 
price  of  gold  for  up  to  one  year  if  he  deter- 
mines that  either  price  has  been  manipu- 
lated. He  must  report  this  determination  to 
the  Congress,  and  either  house  may  veto 
his  action. 

Section  401:  This  section  establishes  a 
Federal  Commission  on  Barriers  to  Employ- 
ment. The  commission  is  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  seven  is  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  commission 
at  the  time  of  appointment. 

Section  402:  This  section  charges  the  com- 
mission with  the  responsibility  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  costs 
of  various  barriers  to  employment  of  indi- 
viduals, to  businesses,  to  the  economy,  and 
to  the  government.  Any  law,  regulation,  or 
Judicial  decree  or  consent  agreement  which 
prevents  or  tends  to  prevent  individuals  or 
businesses  from  offering  or  filling  positions 
of  employment  shall  be  considered  a  barrier 
to  employment  under  this  act. 

Section  403:  This  section  authorizes  the 
commission  to  receive,  transmit  and  solicit 
information. 

Section  404:  This  section  requires  semi- 
annual reports  to  be  given  on  a  number  of 
matters.  Among  these  are 

1.  government  incentives  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  stay  out  of  job  market; 

2.  laws  or  regulations  which  Increase  the 
cost  of  starting  a  business  enterprise; 

3.  laws  which  increase  the  cost  of  expand- 
ing a  business  enterprise; 

4.  laws  which  increase  the  cost  of  main- 
taining or  operating  a  business  enterprise; 

5.  provisions  obt-^iued  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  have  an  Infiuence  on  or 
which  constitute  a  determining  factor  with 


respect  to  business  practices  affecting  employ- 
ment; and 

6.  laws  or  regulations  which  confer  special 
rights  on  any  group  or  individual  to  reduce 
or  restrict  employment  opportunities. 

Section  405  (a)  :  This  section  provides  that 
members  of  the  commission  who  are  members 
of  Congress  or  federal  employees  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation. 

Section  406:  This  section  is  the  adminis- 
trative provision  of  the  act.  It  authorizes  the 
hiring  of  employees,  the  applicable  statutes 
under  which  they  shall  be  compensated,  and 
similar  purely  administrative  aspects  of  ac- 
tually organizing  the  commission. 

Section  407:  This  section  authorizes  that 
such  funds  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  act  be  appropriated. 

V.  Commentary: 

The  Helms  proposal  is  the  first  attempt  in 
recent  years  to  establish  a  coherent  free-mar- 
ket-oriented economic  policy.  As  a  point  of 
comparison,  where  S.  50  ( the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Bill)  would  Increase  the  government's 
role  in  the  economy,  S.  40  would  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  it.  Where  S.'  50  concen- 
trates on  creating  Public  Service  Jobs,  S.  40 
concentrates  on  creating  an  economic  en- 
vironment which  would  allow  for  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Senator 
Helms  has  described  the  contrast  between 
the  two  philosophies  in  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  said,  among  other 
things : 

"...  There  are  those  who  accept  the  argu- 
ment that-  if  the  government  spends  more 
than  it  takes  in.  then  the  economy  will  be 
stimulated  and  more  people  will  be  employed 
and  more  people  will  pay  taxes  and  somehow 
government  deficits  will  go  away.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  it  isn't  so  very  bad  to  have  bad 
programs  as  long  as  the  motives  are  good. 
Money  must  be  spent  somewhere  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  But.  what  If  things  were  dif- 
ferent? V^That  if  priorities  had  to  be  set?  What 
if  leaders  were  to  become  serious  about  set- 
ting those  priorities?  What  would  happen  to 
marginal  programs?  They  would  start  to  fall 
by  the  wayside.  If  Congress  had  to  choose  be- 
tween taxing  for  programs  and  eliminating 
programs,  not  Just  a  lot  of  fat  would  be 
trimmed.  Tons  of  blubber  would  be  hacked 
away.  The  effects  of  such  a  happening  would 
be  entirely  salutory.  Resources  would  not  be 
grabbed  away  by  the  government,  the  Federal 
employment  would  tend  to  stabilize.  One  set 
of  government  regulations  would  remain  in 
effect  long  enough  for  people  to  understand 
them.  .  .  ." 

Specifically  hitting  the  concept  of  Public 
Service  Employment  Jobs.  Helms  went  on; 

".  .  .  There  would  be  some  additional  un- 
employment created  by  the  elimination  of 
Federal  make-work  jobs,  and  the  Federal  Jobs 
administering  the  make-work  jobs.  But.  if  we 
are  to  make  a  serious  attack  on  the  unem- 
ployment situation,  it  will  take  a  concerted 
look  at  what  has  caused  unemployment: 
First,  economic  instibiUty.  There  is  a  reduced 
incentive  for  new  investment,  reduced  pre- 
dictability and  as  a  result,  fewer  new  jobs  in 
industry.  Second,  there  is  government  inter- 
vention In  creating  barriers  to  employment. 
Barriers  place  a  legal  impediment  to  people 
coming  to  mutually  agreeable  economic  ar- 
rangements. Third,  there  are  incentives  for 
not  working.  High  levels  of  benefits  for  the 
unemployed,  and  penalties  on  social  security 
recipients  who  seek  employment.  .  .  ." 

There  is  one  provision  In  the  bill  which  will 
likely  have  support  from  both  liberal  and 
conservative  members  of  Congress.  This  is  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Commission  on  Barriers 
to  Employment.  Even  the  most  liberal  mem- 
ber recognizes  that  there  has  been  increasing 
public  concern  over  the  increased  government 
involvement  in  the  economy.  This  concern  is 
likely  to  create  a  favorable  environment  for 
such  a  commission. 

In  sum,  the  Helms  proposal  calls  for  a  re- 
versal of  federal  economic  policy  which  has 
been  dominant  since  the  1930's.  Recent  popu- 


larity of  non-Keynesian  economists  such  as 
Frederick  von  Hayek.  Milton  Friedman,  Lud- 
wig  von  Mises  and  others  have  generated  In- 
creased academic  skepticism  of  the  value  and 
ability  of  government  to  provide  beneficial 
stimulation  to  the  economy  through  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.  Helms  attempts  to 
embody  the  theory  into  a  comprehensive 
political  program.  He  candidly  expects  little 
of  It  enacted,  but  hopes  to  start  a  debate  with 
this  bill  that  will  eventually  lead  to  the  re- 
forms he  advocates. 


S.  40 
A  bill  to  provide  for  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment, stable  prices  and  economic  growth 
by  reform  of  Federal  economic  policy,  re- 
vision of  congressional  spending  practices, 
stabilization  of  the  United  States  monetary 
system,  the  limitation  of  artificial  barriers 
to  employment,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
and  the  following  table  of  contents  may  be 
cited  as  the   "Job   Opportunities   and  Eco- 
nomic Reform  Act  of  1977". 
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GENERAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation  has  suffered  substantial  economic 
disruption  including  infiation,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  the  tinderutl- 
lizatlon  of  productive  capacity  and  the  mis- 
allocation  of  resources,  over  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  time,  imposing  numerous  economic 
and  social  costs.  Such  costs  include  the 
following: 

(1)  The  monetary  system  has  ceased  to 
serve  as  a  standard  of  value. 

(2)  Individual  Income  taxes  have  increased 
faster  than  real  income. 

(3)  The  disadvantaged  and  the  elderly 
and  those  on  fixed  Incomes  are  deprived  of 
purchasing  power. 

(4)  The  Nation  Is  deprived  of  the  full 
supply  of  goods  and  services,  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  labor  and  capital  resources,  and  the 
related  increase  in  individual  income  and 
well-being  that  would  exist  under  stable 
economic  conditions. 

(5)  Insufficient  production  is  available  to 
meet  pressing  national  priorities. 
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(6)  Workers  are  deprived  o 
Income,  skill  development,  an 
necessary    to    maintain    and 
standards  of  living. 

(7)  Btislness    and    industry 
of  a  stable  economic 
sequently  have  lost  production  , 
flow,   and  productivity 
tain  adequate  profits,  create 
tribute  to  meeting  society's 

(8)  The  Nation's  citizens 
social  costs  and  traumas, 
tlon  of  family  life,  loss  of 
and  self-respect,  drug  addlctl 
social  conflict. 

(9)  Federal,  State,  and  Iocs 
activity  is   disrupted   as   Gov 
nues   decline   In   periods   of 
traction. 

(b)   The  Congress  further 

(1)  inflation  Increases 
reducing  the  confidence  of  thi 
the   economy.    It   disrupts    th 
and   businessman's   ability    to 
nomlc  activity,  and   Infiatlon 
the  productivity   of   capital, 
increase  demands  for  remedies 
and  price  controls,  restrictions 
tional  commerce,  subsidy 
tions,  and  economic  regulations 
to  reduce  the  market's  abillt; 
cally  allocate   resources   and 
inflation,  thus,  increasing  thi 
fiatlonary  disruption  to  the  er 

(2)  although  a  stable, 
nomic  growth  Is  impossible 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
employment,  the  maximum 
growth,    and    increised    per 
cannot  be  achieved  without 
to  reduce  private  and  public 
and  capital  markets,  and  sucti 
not  been  lowered,  in  part 
has  not  been  established  and 
by  the  President  and  the 

(3)  Federal    deficits    result 
disruption   and   impose   great 
American  people  and  the 
by  providing  incentive^:  for 
serve  System  to  Increase  the 
and    by   displacing    private 
causing    interest   rates   to    be 
those  which  would  otherwise 

(4)  the  Federal   Reserve 
creates  money  to  finance 
bases  the  cvirrency  resulting  i 
its  conconiitant  d!slocatloi;s; 

(5)  Inflation,  thus  used  tc 
expenditures,  places  Inequ: 
Americans  and,  furth3r, 
enterprise  so  as  to  reduce  the 
tlal  output  of  the  Nation's 
reducing  the  average  Income  ol 

(6)  when  money  is  created 
eral  deficits,  the  full  ejects 
felt  throughout  the  economy 
period  of  time  after  the 
giving  rise  to  public   mlsi7.'t 
the  real  cause  of  Inflation: 

(7)  a  sound  and  effectiv?  p 
Nation's  economic  well-belnp- 
on  minimum  Government 
economy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PURqOSE 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose 
provide  a  stable  economic  cnvi 
which  Individuals  and  groupi 
maximum  freedom,   to  minlriize 
Government  intervention  m 
provide  a  framework  for  a  sclund 
policy  and  to  provide  for  a  m  jnetary 
exemplified  by  stable  valaes. 
fluctuations. 

DECLARATION  OF  rOflCY 

Sec.  102.  Section  2  of  the 
of  1946  is  amended  to  read  as 
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DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congres.s  declares  that  It 
is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  avoid  and  reduce 
whenever  possible  Intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy, recognizing  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  when  used  for  purposes  of  regulating 
the  economy  tend  to  be  counterproductU'e, 
and  that  the  alDsence  of  such  intervention 
tends  to  foster  and  promot  j  free  compatitive 
enterprise;  tlie  general  welfare;  conditions 
which  promote  balanced  growth;  and  useful 
employment  opportunities,  including  self- 
employment,  for  those  Rblc,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work  and  zo  foster  and  promote 
high  levels  of  employment.  Increased  produc- 
tion, and  increased  standards  of  living  for  all. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  \11  adult 
Americans  able,  willing,  r.ud  seeking  work 
should  not  be  restricted  frcra  o'otainlng  jobs 
because  of  Government  regulations  Vi^hich 
Impede  the  freedom  of  employee  and  em- 
ployer to  enter  Into  mutually  satisfactory 
agreements. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
inflation  results  and  has  resulted  from  the 
creation  of  excessive  quantities  of  money  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  its  attempts 
to  control  Interest  rates,  minimize  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  fiscal  policy,  and  generally 
regulate  the  Nation's  economy;  and  that 
such  efforts  have  caused  greater  disruption 
and  resulted  in  greater  costs  to  the  Nation 
than  the  conditions  those  efforts  are  In- 
tended to  remedy.". 

TITLE   II— BALANCED   BUDGETS   AND 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION 
OF   POLICY 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  American  economy  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  Federal  deficits  which 
have  resulted  in  Infiation,  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources,  and  other  hardships  caused  by 
economic  Instability,  and  in  the  Imposition 
of  inequitable  burdens  of  individuals  for  the 
cost  of  Federal  programs; 

( 2 )  the  Federal  Government  must  balance 
Its  revenues  with  outlays  to  avoid  disruptive 
effects  on  the  economy;  and 

(3)  the  chief  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing Federal  revenues  and  outlays  rests  with 
the  Congress  In  accordance  with  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  AMENDMENTS  TO 
REDUCE  DEFicrrs 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence ;  "For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1977,  the  appropriate  level  of 
total  budget  outlays  shall  not  exceed  the 
recommended  level  of  Federal  revenues  by 
more  than  7  percent;  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1978.  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  by  more  than  4  percent;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1979, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  budget  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues.". 

(b)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  shall  set  forth  an  appro- 
priate level  of  total  budget  outlays  which 
exceeds  the  amount  permissible  under  the 
last  sentence  of  section  301(a).". 

(c)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "No  such  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  set 
forth  an  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  which  exceeds  the  amount  permls- 
Blble  under  the  last  sentence  of  section  301 
(a)"- 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT  AMENDMENTS  TO 
BALANCE   BUDGET 

Sec.  203.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1,  1979,  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years — 

(1)  section  301(a)  (3)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  the  deficit"; 

(2)  section  301(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "increased  or"; 

(3)  section  301(d)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  deficit"; 

(4)  section  303(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  Increase  or" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a";  and 

(5)  section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  deficits". 

EMERGENCY    PHOVISIONS 

Sec  204.  The  provisions  of  section  904  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  amendments  made  by 
sections  202  and  203  (other  than  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  203(5) )  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  in— SOUND  CURRENCY 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  without  a  sound  monetary  system,  the 
United  States  will  suffer  economic,  political, 
and  social  consequences  of  unacceptable 
severity; 

(2)  the  present  monetary  system  has  led 
to  abuse  and  has  resulted  in  inflation,  eco- 
nomic instability,  and  unemployment; 

(3)  a  sound  money  system  cannot  be  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  judgments  of 
small   numbers  of  individuals; 

(4)  a  sound  money  system  must  have  the 
trust  and  support  of  the  American  people; 

(5)  the  American  people  view  inflation  as 
the  single  most  important  problem  facing 
our  Nation:  and 

(6)  money  redeemable  in  gold  meets  the 
vital  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

UNITED    states    TREASURY    SALE    AND    PURCHASE 
OP   COLD 

Sec.  302.  During  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1980,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  offer  for  sale  gold  from  United 
States  gold  stocks  at  the  price  of  $185  per 
troy  ounce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"selling  price") ,  and  shall  purchase  such  gold 
of  equivalent  fineness  as  shall  be  offered  at 
the  price  of  $85  per  troy  ounce  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "purchase  price"). 

adjustments  IN  SALE  AND  PURCHASE  PRICES  OP 
GOLD 

Sec  303.  (a)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  1982,  1983,  and 
1984,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  offer 
to  sell  and  purchase  gold  at  selling  and  pur- 
chase prices  successively  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  (1)  The  selling  price  during  each  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  as  the  sell- 
ing price  during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
during  which  purchases  and  sales  under  this 
title  were  made,  reduced  by  the  product  of 
S25  and  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  world  market 
price  (determined  under  siibsectlon  (c))  and 
the  selling  price  which  was  in  effect  during 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  during  which  pur- 
chases and  sales  under  this  title  were  made, 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  selling  price  and  the 
purchase  price,  as  in  effect  during  that  most 
recent  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  purchase  price  dtiring  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  as  the  purchase 
price  during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  purchases  and  sales  under  this 
title  were  made,  plus  the  product  of  $25  and 
a  fraction,  the  nvimerator  of  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  world  market  price 
(determined  under  subsection  (c) )  and  the 
purchase  price  during  the  most  recent  fiscal 
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year  during  which  purchases  and  sales  under 
this  title  were  made,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  selling 
price  and  the  purchase  price,  as  In  effect  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  world  market  price  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
the  average  market  price  of  gold  at  major 
international  markets  (1)  during  the  ten- 
month  per-od  beginning  on  October  1,  1980, 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  (2)  during  the 
twelve-month  periods  beginning  on  August  1, 
1981,  1982,  and  1983.  for  the  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1932.  1983,  and  1984, 
respectively. 

EXTENSION    OF    TH.'^NSITION    PERIOD 

Sec  304.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  President  may  extend 
for  not  to  exceed  one  year  any  purchase  price 
or  selling  price  established  in  under  section 
302  or  303 — 

( 1 )  If  he  determined  that  the  market  price 
of  gold  ha.s  been  manipulated  in  order  to 
affect  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  this  title, 

(2)  if  he  reports  such  determination  to  the 
Congress,  and 

(3)  if  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of 
Representatives  agrees,  within  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  report,  to  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  the  purchase  price 
or  selling  price  as  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  should  be  put  into  effect. 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  COMNHSSION  ON 
BARRIERS    TO    EMPLOYMENT 

APPOINTMENT     OF    COMMISSION 

Sec  401.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Barriers  to  Employment 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

definitions  and  PARAMETERS  OF  STUDY 

Sec  402.  The  Commission  shall  undertake 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
the  costs  of  various  barriers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  individuals  to  businesses,  to  the 
economy,  and  to  the  Government.  For  the 
purpose  of  its  study,  the  Commission  shall 
treat  any  law,  regulation,  or  judicial  decree 
or  consent  agreement  which  prevents  or 
tends  to  prevent  Individuals  or  businesses 
from  ottering  or  filling  positions  of  employ- 
ment, as  barriers  to  employment. 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec  403.  In  carrying  out  Its  study,  the 
Commission  shall  solicit  and  receive  infor- 
mation on  barriers  to  employment  from  pri- 
vate organizations,  individuals,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

CONGRESSIONAL   REPORTS 

Sec  404.  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  at  least  semiannually  on  the 
following  matters; 

(1)  Government  Incentives  to  Individuals 
to  stay  out  of  job  markets; 

(2)  laws  or  regulations  which  increase  the 
cost  of  expanding  business  enterprises, 
thereby  reducing  employment  opportunities: 

(3)  laws  or  regulations  which  Increase  the 
cost,  of  expanding  busin«?s  enterprise,  thereby 
reducing  employment  opportunities; 

(4)  laws  or  regulations  which  Increase  the 
cost  of  operating  or  maintaining  a  business 
enterprise,  thereby  reducing  job  opportuni- 
ties; 

(5)  provisions  contained  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  have  an  influ- 
ence on  or  which  constitute  a  determining 
factor  with  respect  to  business  practices  af- 
fecting employment;  and 

(6)  laws  or  regulations  which  confer  spe- 
cial rights  or  powers  to  any  group  or  indi- 


vidual thereby  enabling  that  group  or  Indi- 
vidual to  reduce  or  restrict  employment  op- 
portunities. 

COMPENSATION   OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  405.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  full-time 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) ,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  406.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  but  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
day,  including  traveltlme.  While  away  from 
his  or  her  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
in  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  person  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mis.sIon  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATICN 

Sec.  407.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 


AGRICULTURAL  LAND  VALUES  UN- 
DER THE  1976  TAX  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  version  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
contained  a  little  noted  section  allowing 
an  alternative  land  valuation  formula 
for  use  in  decedents'  estates  based  on  a 
"protectivity"  concept  rather  than  a 
"fair  market  value'  criterion  as  provided 
for  under  prior  law.  I  first  advanced  this 
concept  in  legislation  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side  early  last  year  and  was 
pleased  to  note  its  acceptance  by  House- 
Senate  conferees  as  the  legislation  pro- 
gressed through  the  Congre.=-s. 

The  formula  basically  consists  of  tak- 
ing average  cash  rentals  for  agricultural 


property  less  local  taxes  divided  by  aver- 
age interest  rates  of  new  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgages.  The  resultant  figure  is 
the  "use  or  capitalized  factor."  Executors 
by  using  this  formula  can  reduce  the 
value  of  land  in  central  Com  Belt  States 
by  as  much  as  22  percent. 

The  February  1977  edition  of  the  Farm 
Journal  describes  this  procedure  in  an 
article  entitled  "Look  What  Congress  Did 
to  Your  Land  Values"  by  Laura  Lane.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Look  What  Congress  Did  to  Youk  Farm 

Values 

(By  Laura  Lane) 

You  need  to  give  priority  this  year  to  re- 
viewing your  estate  plan  and  your  will,  be- 
cause of  last  year's  monumental  changes  In 
tax  laws.  But  before  you  see  your  lawyer  or 
tax  consultant  about  revisions,  you  need  to 
understand  how  a  farm  now  may  be  valued 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  was  to  help  keep 
a  farm  within  the  family  when  the  owner 
dies,  so  lawmakers  designed  this  new  proce- 
dure for  "special  valuation"  of  farmland.  An 
executor  can  choose  to  value  a  farm  at  Its 
agricultural  (current)  use,  rather  than  at  Its 
potential  use — for  example,  as  the  location 
for  a  shopping  mall.  This  "election"  could 
be  a  real  break  for  your  heirs  If  they  are 
eligible,  says  Charles  F.  Leln,  Jr.,  a  North 
Dakota  tax  consultant. 

Here's  the  new  formula.  Value  Is  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  average  annual  gross  cash  rent 
for  comparable  farms  in  your  area,  subtract- 
ing state  and  local  real  estate  taxes  on  that 
land,  and  dividing  that  figure  by  the  aver- 
age annual  interest  rate  on  new  Federal  Land 
Bank  (FLB)  loans.  Calculations  are  based  on 
figures  for  the  five  most  recent  calendar 
years  prior  to  the  owner's  death. 

Example:  For  the  best  soils  in  Indiana, 
values  for  estate  settlement  purposes  could 
be  around  $1,000  an  acre.  Ag  economist  G. 
A.  Harrison  of  Purdue  explains:  "If  you  con- 
sider cash  rents  minus  land  taxes  for  the 
last  five  years  at  $80  to  $100  per  acre  and 
divide  by  (capitalize  by)  a  9Tc  FLB  loan 
rate,  the  result  will  be  around  $1,000.  This 
quality  of  Indiana  land  is  now  selling  for 
more  than  twice  $1,000  per  acre." 

Leln  adds:  "A  formula  such  as  this  is 
much  better  than  the  old  way  of  having  to 
predict  fair  market  value — how  much  the 
land  would  bring  at  a  sale.  That's  ba.sing  the 
appraisal  on  a  questionable  or  speculative 
amount." 

An  executor  has  some  other  options  for 
calculating  value  of  farmland,  says  J.  A. 
Klrby,  attorney  and  Director  of  Examina- 
tions, Estate  Planning  and  Taxation,  The 
American  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  An  exec- 
utor might; 

1.  estimate  expected  farm  income  over  a 
reasonable  period,  under  prudent  manage- 
ment: then  figure  the  land's  capital  value, 
using  expected  Income  as  a  fair  rate  of  re- 
turn: 

2.  use  fair  rental  value  of  the  land  the 
same  way.  In  order  to  figure  the  property's 
capital  value; 

3.  use  a-^sessed  land  value  in  states  which 
have  a  differential  or  use-value  assessment 
law  for  farmland: 

4.  base  land  valuer  on  sales  of  comparable 
land  in  the  area,  where  nonagricultural  use 
was  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  price. 

Remember,  once  the  executor  selects  what 
the  law  calls  "special-'ise  valuation."  the 
estate  Is  "locked  In"  at  that  value  for  estate 
tax  purposes.  All  qualified  heirs  must  sign  an 
agreement  consenting  to  special-use  valu- 
ation when  the  election  Is  made. 
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Not  all  farms  qualify  for 
uatlorx  under  the  law.  Leir 
requirements ; 

Real  and  personal  propert  r 
chlnery)    mxist  equal  at 
gross  estate  (reduced  by 

Land  must  equal  at  least 
Justed  value  of  the  gross 

The  farm  must  pass  to 
a   "qualified   heir."   That 
lineal  descendants   (chlldreji 
dren),  parents,  and  close 
brothers  or  sisters. 

For  five  of  the  eight 
owner's  death  he  must  have 
and  he  or  a  member  of  his 
"materially  participated"  In 
tlon. 

Watch  out  for  a  big 
valuation."  Congress  tied  t< 
ture  rule.  If  within  15  years 
death  the  property  Is  no 
ing  or  Is  sold  to  someone 
dlate  family,  estate  tax  " 
out.  IRS  can  make  full 
ings  In  the  first  19  years 
heir  or  heirs,  with  dlmlnlshljig 
Ject  to  recapture  for  the  last 

If  a  qualified  heir  dies 
posed  of  the  property  or 
verted  the  farm  to  a  non 
will  be  no  recapture.  Leln 
•If  a  father  died   and   left 
son,  and  the  special  v 
the  father's  estate,  recaptiu^ 
If  the  son  died  a  year 
farm  was  sold." 

Owners  of  big  estates 
provisions  of  the  law.  Under 
may   the   special-use 
gross   estate  by  more  than 
gives  this  example 
gross  estate  at  the  time  of 
consists  solely  of  a  worklni 
$1,800,000.  He  Is  single — h 
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Congi  ess 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  P 
the  last  session  of 
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completing  the  Washington 
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next  century.  Short-range  efforts  to  cut 
costs  may  have  a  very  large  price  tag  in 
the  longer  ran. 

Warren  Quenstedt,  Metro's  deputy 
general  manager,  recently  delivered  an 
address  that  outlines  some  of  the  costs 
that  will  result  from  not  completing  the 
Metro  system  i  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues will  find  his  comments  on  the 
potential  for  false  economies  in  Metro 
of  great  interest,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  an  edtorial  comment 
from  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  21,  1976] 
False  Economy  on  Metro 

Warren  Quenstedt,  deputy  general  manager 
of  Metro,  had  some  words  the  other  night 
about  the  Metrorall  system  that  seem  worth 
repeating. 

He  made  these  points: 

Cutting  back  the  rail  system  would  neces- 
sitate purchase  and  support  of  up  to  1,000 
more  buses,  whose  drivers  earn  salaries  ap- 
proaching $8  an  hour.  Each  bus — at  today's 
prices — means  a  subsidy  of  $30,000  a  year,  he 
said. 

A  cutback  in  Metrorall  means  a  loss  of 
revenue  for  that  portion  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem and  that,  in  turn,  means  Increased  sub- 
sidies would  be  needed  from  tax  revenues. 

Any  capital  cost  savings  In  cutting  back 
rail  lines  would  be  eaten  up  In  large  part  by 
additional  costs  of  expanded  facilities  such 
as  parking,  bus  bays  and  unplanned  bus-rail 
Interchanges. 

Metro  was  planned  as  "an  efficient,  eco- 
nomically operating  whole  system"  serving 
the  Washington  region.  Cutting  back  the  sys- 
tem In  certain  areas — as  some  Northern 
Virginia  officials  appear  to  desire — would 
throw  the  regional  concept  and  the  financial 
balance  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  Quenstedt,  addressing  Northern  'Vir- 
ginia builders  and  contractors,  made  the 
further  point  that  the  availability  of  public 
transit  is  an  Important  factor  In  the  loca- 
tion of  new  Industry. 

In  short,  the  thrust  of  Mr.  Quenstedt's 
speech  was  that  cutting  back  on  the  proposed 
100-mlle  rapid  rail  system  would  be  false 
economy.  It's  a  point  that  Metrorall  critics 
ought  to  ponder  seriously. 
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Remarks  of  Warren  Quenstedt,  Deputt 
General  Manager,  Washington  Metro- 
poLrrAN  Area  TRANsrr  Authority  Before 
Northern  Virginia  Chapter,  Associated 
Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1976 

Tonight  I  want  to  remind  you  of  some 
things  you  may  already  know,  but  may  have 
forgotten. 

And  of  some  things  you  have  not  read  in 
the  newspapers  or  seen  on  TV. 

You  are  aware  that  those  who  predict 
doomsday  make  the  news  more  often  than 
those  who  work  quietly  and  achieve  prog- 
ress. One  way  to  make  headlines  is  to  attack 
the  biggest  thing  around.  And  Metro  Is  the 
biggest  game  In  town. 

The  doomsday  criers  are  always  with  us — 
people  with  a  blind  fear  of  change.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  people  who  proved 
that  Wilbur  and  OrvUle  Wright's  flying  ma- 
chine would  never  become  popular,  much 
less  useful. 

They  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  proved 
that  the  horseless  carriage  could  never  be 
popular  or  useful.  After  all — It  would  need 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  costly 
paved  right-of-way  called  roads,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  stores  with  facilities 
for  dispensing  petroleum  fuel  along  those 
right-of-ways — all  that  would  be  much  too 
expensive! 


Now,  the  same  kinds  of  people  suggest 
cutting  the  arms  and  legs  off  Metro,  the 
region's  carefully,  laborloxisly  planned,  re- 
glonally-agreed-upon  public  transportation 
system.  But  they  do  not  tell  you  the  cost 
of  not  completing  It. 

There  are  others  of  more  courageous  spirit. 
I  hear  them  say  that  "Metro  should  have 
been  built  20  years  ago."  I'm  sure  you  re- 
member the  regional  bond  referenda  on 
Metro — a  record  In  United  States  urban  his- 
tory— with  a  YES  vote  as  high  as  79  per- 
cent In  a  Virginia  community — voting  yes 
for  the  long-awaited  project. 

And,  gentlemen,  that  vote  was  taken  even 
before  gasoline  prices  doubled,  before  pollu- 
tion became  a  household  word  and  a  politi- 
cal concern,  and  before  energy  conservation 
became  an  apparent  and  vital  necessity. 

We  have  the  second  guessers,  the  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks.  The  people  who,  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  so  to  speak,  re- 
think what  this  region  and  its  people  and 
Its  leaders  have  so  carefully  worked  out  over 
the  years  with  the  best  resources  and  ex- 
perts at  their  disposal. 

I  want  to  speak  briefly  about  these  things, 
and  end  with  some  thoughts  about  construc- 
tion after  Metro  is  built  and  running. 

Some  of  the  people — those  who  previously 
said  nobody  would  ride  Metro — are  now 
silent.  They  now  have  ridden  It  themselves. 
They  have  seen  that  almost  three  times 
as  many  people  are  riding  It  as  were  pre- 
dicted. They  know  that  almost  half  of  those 
riders  are  from  the  suburbs  directly. 

Metro  will  directly  serve  Virginia  this 
coming  summer,  so  those  doubters  ain't  seen 
nuthln'  yet.  Airport  to  Rosslyn — downtown — 
and  all  the  way  to  Kennedy  Stadium! 

It  is  presently  popular  to  down-talk  the 
bu.s  system.  Again,  problems  make  the  news 
more  than  progress.  Let's  look  at  the  progress. 
Rldershlp  Is  up  ten  million  since  the  local 
governments,  through  Metro,  took  over  the 
falling  bus  systems  In  1973.  Patrons  continue 
to  increase  by  5Tr  each  year.  In  comparison, 
Baltimore  lost  12  percent  of  its  riders. 

Today  buses  are  cleaner,  more  reliable, 
have  fewer  breakdowns,  show  an  improved 
on-time  performance,  have  an  outstanding 
safety  record,  and  stop  at  more  and  more 
shelters  as  new  ones  are  Installed. 

Individual  problems,  yes,  of  course.  You 
hear  about  them  because  we  have  opened  up 
to  the  public  for  suggestions  and  criticism 
as  the  bus  systems  never  did  before. 

In  our  bus  operations  we  have  higher  reve- 
nues than  other  cities'  average.  And  we  have 
higher  fares.  Our  level  of  subsidy — tax 
money,  in  other  words — ^compares  favorably 
with  other  cities. 

Spending  public  money  for  public  trans- 
portation is  very  new  for  the  taxpayers  and 
political  leaders  of  this  region.  Reason 
enough,  perhaps,  for  demands  for  explana- 
tion— for  fears  of  the  future.  Other  cities 
have  long  taken  it  for  granted.  Here  we  were 
shielded  while  the  private  operators  scrimped 
and  scraped  and  plunged  into  near  bank- 
ruptcy until  desperation  itself  dictated  pub- 
lic operation.  The  need  for  public  transporta- 
tion cannot  be  Ignored.  Remember — ^there  are 
many  who  are  too  old,  too  young,  too  in- 
firm or  too  poor  to  drive  automobiles.  But 
they  must  have  transportation.  This  regloD 
has  long  dreamed  of  the  only  kind  of  total 
public  transportation  system  that  can  be 
truly  economical  In  the  long  run — a  totally 
coordinated  bus  and  rail  operation.  We  are 
within  only  a  few  months  of  achieving  this. 

Right  now  we  are  holding  hearings  on  the 
most  Innovative  and  far-reaching  proposals 
ever  advanced  for  transit  service  In  this 
area— the  coordination  of  bus  service  with 
train  service  so  that  buses  can  be  more  effi- 
cient and  more  economical,  and  so  that 
trains  can  do  what  they  do  best  In  the  whole 
scheme  of  things. 

As  a  result  of  our  proposals  there  have 
been  a  few  outraged  cries.  Some  are  Justified 
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and  we  will  attend  to  them.  But  most  of  the 
outcries  are  heard  because  Innovation  is 
often  called  for,  but  not  always  welcomed. 
Most  people  want  progress,  but  few  people 
want  change  ...  In  their  daily  routines  or 
in  their   Immediate   neighborhoods. 

Metro  Is  the  target  of  criticism  by  some 
who  attack  us  on  two  fronts:  (1)  the  100- 
mlle  Metrorall  system  Is  too  big  and  too  ex- 
pensive, and  (2)  the  operating  deficits  of 
Metrorall  and  Metrobus  are  too  large.  I  sup- 
pose such  criticism  represents  the  sincere 
and  conscientious  convictions  of  those  who 
are  doing  the  criticism,  but  I  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  them. 

True  enough,  the  original  cost  for  Metro 
was  estimated  at  $2.5  billion,  but  Inflation 
raised  havoc  with  that  figure  just  as  It  has 
with  you  m  the  operation  of  your  bxislnesses. 
But  that  figure  Is  not  the  whole  story.  At 
that  figure  the  local  contribution  was  esti- 
mated at  $570  million  for  the  entire  metro- 
politan area. 

$570  milUon  would  buy  a  2.5-bllllon  dol- 
lar public  improvement.  Now,  with  a  5-bll- 
Uon  dollar  price  tag,  the  local  regional  share 
is  $900  million.  So  the  true  Increase  for  the 
local  taxpayer  is  around  50  percent.  Compare 
that  with  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  the 
face  of  runaway  Inflation,  some  economists 
call  this  a  decrease. 

Let's  be  more  specific.  For  the  communi- 
ties of  this  region  the  cost  of  Metro  for  both 
operating  subsidies  and  debt  service  for  the 
capital  program  is  3Vi7c  of  the  FY  1977 
budgets.  For  Fairfax  County  Metro  construc- 
tion and  operation  is  2V2  percent  of  the 
budget.  Police,  5.3  percent.  Fire  protection, 
4.4  percent.  Schools  are  47  percent. 

Is  this  an  Intolerable  burden?  Remember: 
this  is  an  Investment.  And  remember  some- 
thing else:  Operating  subsidies  are  the  direct 
result  of  fare  levels. 

More  than  any  other  system  anywhere, 
Metro  was  planned  from  the  beginning  as  an 
efficient,  economically  operating  whole  sys- 
tem serving  the  whole  region.  .Storage  yards 
placed  carefully  to  reduce  wasteful  dead- 
head train  return  time,  stations  located  for 
economical  bus  transfer,   and  so  on. 

Today  half  of  all  this  is  under  construc- 
tion and  another  one-fourth  well  along  in 
design  with  much  of  that  nearlng  readiness 
for  construction.  Most  of  the  toughest  and 
most  expensive  part  of  the  system — the 
core — is  well  advanced  or  completed.  4.6 
miles  are  operating;  34  miles  will  be  opened 
July  1;  13.7  miles  from  National  Airport 
to  Kennedy  Stadium  begins  operation  July 
1st,  and  November  1st  of  next  year  the  total 
reaches  25  miles  with  service  to  Silver  Spring. 
If  you  want  to  try  to  handle  the  same 
number  of  people  in  the  future,  vrtth  a  re- 
duced system,  you  are  talking  about  300,000 
more  auto  trips  each  day,  with  resulting  pol- 
lution, tremendous  added  fuel  cost  to  each 
individual,  time  lost  in  traffic  jams,  and  aU 
the  rest. 

Cut  it  back  and  you  are  asking  for  up  to 
300  more  lane  miles  of  highwavs— highways 
the  citizens  are  going  to  fight  and  the  federal 
government,  Ukely,  Isn't  going  to  help  pay 
for. 

The  advocates  of  cutting  it  back  don't  tell 
you  that  cutting  it  back  would  mean  you  are 
going  to  have  to  buy  and  supoort  up  to  1,000 
more  buses,  with  their  operators  going  on 
eight  dollars  an  hoiu-.  Each  bus— at  today's 
prices — means  a  subsidy  of  $30,000  per  year. 

Cut  it  back  and  you  lose  perhaps  one-third 
of  the  revenue  and  the  tax  subsidy  will 
climb  accordingly.  And  the  system  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more  to  operate. 

Cut  It  back  and  you  are  asking  for  lawsuits 
from  citizens  who  have  made  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  the  improved  transportation 
service,  based  on  the  promises  of  elected  of- 
ficials in  office  when   decisions  were  made. 

And  Ironically,  if  you  cut  back  now  vou 
cut  primarily  the  surface  lines.  This  is  less 
expensive  construction. 

I  hope  you  realize  that  any  capital  cost 


savings  would  be  in  good  part  eaten  up  by 
additional  costs  of  expanded  facilities  such 
as  parking,  bus  bays,  inefficient  bus-rail  in- 
terchanges, and  the  like,  at  a  half-dozen 
unplanned-for  terminals.  There  will  be  ad- 
ditional garage  faclUties  for  all  those  buses 
you  will  have  to  buy.  And  there  will  be 
countless  mechanics  and  operators  to  hire 
and  support.  .  .  . 

Our  Board  of  Directors  knows  this.  They 
have  the  responsibility  to  decide  and  they 
have  repeatedly  reviewed  the  question.  They 
are  determined  to  see  METRO  completed  to 
Its  full  100  miles. 

Improved  transportation  generates  invest- 
ment— through  construction  of  new  homes, 
new  commercial  buildings,  new  streets,  new 
water  treatment  plants,  new  installations, 
new  schools,  new  neighborhoods,  improve- 
ments in  old  neighborhoods  .  .  . 

There's  no  question  that  Metro  construc- 
tion has  had  its  Impact  upon  the  local  con- 
struction industry,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
activity  has  gone  to  the  heavy  contracting  or- 
ganizations who  are  located  elsewhere.  They'll 
move  on  when  the  special  need  has  been 
filled.  Our  construction  people  tell  me  that 
our  activity  will  phase  out  gradually  and  the 
void  will  be  fllled  by  Increased  activity  and 
still  other  public  projects.  But  it  would  not 
phase  out  graduaUy  if  the  system  were 
arbitrarily  truncated  on  short  notice. 

The  region  cannot  afford  to  have  a  second- 
class  transportation  ss'stem.  The  availability 
of  public  transportation  is  a  powerful  factor 
In  the  location  of  new  Industrv.  Mobility  as- 
sures vitality. 

If  Virginia  were  to  settle  for  inferior  public 
transportation  compared  with,  say,  Mont- 
gomery County,  we  in  Virginia  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage,  to  say  the  least.  Never  doubt 
It — we  have  regional  competition.  With  bet- 
ter transportation  Montgomery  County  would 
get  the  action — the  new  Industry — homes — 
commercial  activity. 

I  am  talking  about  growth.  Anything  that 
does  not  grow  must  certainly  wither  and  die. 
Growth  doesn't  stop.  Some  may  challenge 
our  projections,  but  we  will  get  to  them 
sometime.  Maybe  two  or  three  years  later,  but 
we  will  get  there.  And  believe  me — building 
Metro  will  never  be  cheaper. 

I  say  this  despite  the  well-known  escala- 
tion we  all  suffer  from.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
this  crowd  about  the  costs  of  reinforcing 
bars,  structural  steel,  or  asphalt  paving  or  a 
thousand  other  things. 

The  good  news  is  that  right  now  we  are 
in  a  downward  trend.  Since  June  of  this  year 
we  have  opened  five  bids  totalling  more  than 
$5  million  LESS  than  our  estimates.  And  we 
have  nine  updated  estimates  from  our  section 
designers  totalling  $29  million  dollars  less 
than  our  program  estimates.  Our  present  fac- 
tor for  inflation  is  7%  per  annum,  com- 
pounded, until  the  project's  completion.  We 
now  feel  the  factor  will  stand  up. 
So.  let  me  sum  up. 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  tremendous  long- 
range  benefit  for  the  short  term  scare  talk. 
Let  us  keep  an  eye  on  the  unspoken  side 
cf  the  arguments  put  forth   by  the  faint- 
hearts, the  short-term  critics. 

Let's  realize  that  public  transportation 
supported  by  public  funds  Is  here  to  stay. 
Federal  contributions  to  our  economy  de- 
mand and  depend  on  it.  And  I  don't  mean  a 
fractionated  public  transit  system.  You  are 
dreaming  if  you  think  that  federal  money 
will  support  a  lot  of  Individual  public  sys- 
tems within  this  region. 

Let's  remember  the  terrible  cost  in  dollars 
and  pollution  and  traffic  Jams  and  facilities 
if  we  do  not  complete  what  the  region  has 
been  promised. 

Let's  be  aware  that  good  coordinated  pub- 
lic transit  is  essential  for  a  healthy  region, 
and  a  healthy  region  is  absolutely  essential 
for  a  healthy  building  industry. 

You  build  for  people.  TYansportatlon  moves 
people  to  and  from  what  you  build. 


And  people  are  what  you — and  Metro — 
are  all  about. 


LET  US  GET  THE  FACTS  ON 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
winter's  natural  gas  shortage  has  re- 
newed calls  for  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  prices. 

The  emergency  bill  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident earlier  this  month  has  already  ex- 
empted emergency  purchases  from  regu- 
lated prices  through  August  1.  1977.  Now 
the  major  gas  producers  are  gearing  up 
for  a  spring  campaign  to  remove  con- 
trols once  and  for  all. 

Some  good  arguments  have  been  made 
in  support  of  deregulation  as  an  effective 
way  to  encourage  conservation  of  this 
premium  fuel.  Opponents  have  argued 
equally  well  that  consumers  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  monopoly  characteristics 
of  the  gas  industry.  At  some  time  in  this 
first  session  of  the  95th  Congress,  both 
sides  will  be  heard  from  once  again  as  yet 
another  try  is  made  to  nail  down  this 
plank  in  America's  national  energy 
platform. 

Inexcusably,  it  is  possible  that  this 
year's  debate— as  in  other  years — will  be 
carried  forth  entirely  unsupported  by  in- 
dependent data  on  which  to  base  reason- 
able conclusions.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  relying  solely  on 
gas  industry  statistics  for  its  informa- 
tion on  how  much  natural  gas  we  have 
and  where  it  is  now.  Congress  may  very 
well  proceed  on  the  deregulation  issue 
without  independently  verifying  the  fig- 
ures given  to  us  by  the  one  industry  that 
stands  to  gain  enormously  by  fudging  the 
facts. 

James  Nathan  Miller  succinctly  de- 
scribed the  current  situation  in  a  Feb- 
ruary 13  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled, "Natural  Gas:  The  Hidden 
Reserves."  He  shows  how  the  critical 
data  underlying  the  deregulation  debate 
may  be  a  "statistical  delusion — a  gross 
underestimation  of  the  Nation's  true 
reserves." 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  who  will 
be  voting  on  deregulation  would  be  well 
advised  to  review  the  Miller  article  to  get 
a  better  understanding  why  it  would  be 
premature  to  act  on  this  issue  before  we 
get  all  the  facts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1977] 
Natural  Gas:  The  Hidden  Reserves 
(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 
The  companies  that  supply  U.S.  energy  are 
trying  to  convince  Congress  and  the  public 
that  the  present  cold-weather  crisis  actually 
does  prove  that  there  is  a  long-term  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  If  they  succeed,  the  United 
States  will  have  a  gas  deregulation  law  that's 
based  on  data  that  are  at  best  doubtful  and 
at  worst  false. 

To  understand  what's  involved".  It's  essen- 
tial to  realize  that  the  deregulation  question 
actually  Involves  two  very  different  kinds  of 
shortage,  which  press  accounts  have  Jumbled 
together.  There  Is  a  true,  demonstrable  short- 
age In  deliveries  of  gas.  The  reason  for  It  are 
the  apparent  physical  inability  of  pipelines 
to  satisfy  the  demand  created  by  the  record- 
breaking  cold  wave  and  the  unwillingness  of 
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industry  geologists  to  Its  Committee  on  Nat- 
viral  Gas  Reserves.  These  geologists  annually 
canvass  the  producers  in  their  assigned  areas 
for  the  necessary  data  to  form  their  own  esti- 
mates. 

In  1970.  responding  to  suspicions  that  had 
been  voiced  about  the  accuracy  of  the  figures, 
the  chairman  of  the  reserves  committee  de- 
scribed the  system  In  detail  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  He  said  the  drawing  up  of 
the  estimates  was  a  rigorously  supervised 
proce.ss  specifically  designed  to  eliminate  any 
chance  of  manipulation  by  the  producing 
companies.  He  said  the  companies  gave  the 
100  "geologl-ts  all  the  data  they  needed  and 
the  geologists,  regarding  them.selves  as  public 
servants  rather  than  as  representatives  of 
their  companies,  were  scrupulous  about  In- 
sulating themselves  from  company  pressure. 
All  the  geologists  used  the  same  precise  AGA 
estimating  formulas,  said  the  olBcial,  and  the 
resulting  national  estimate  was  "one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  reliable  series  of  statis- 
tics available  anywhere."  The  FPC,  which  Is 
known  as  one  of  the  mo.st  supine  of  regula- 
tory agencies  In  Its  relations  with  the  indus- 
try it  regiilates,  accepted  this  testimony  at 
face  value,  and  looked  no  further. 

A  DIFFERENT  PICTCTRE 

Last  year  a  House  Commerce  subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Callf.)  con- 
ducted an  Investipation  that  drew  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  way  the  process  worked. 
Moss'  picture  was  based  partly  on  facts 
turned  up  by  an  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  AGA's  estimates  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  partly  on  testimony  by 
industry  officials  Including  some  of  the  geol- 
ogists who  had  drawn  up  the  AGA  estimates 
for  the  Gulf. 

What  Moss  found  was  that  the  whole  esti- 
mating process  was  dominated  by  a  few  of 
the  largest  ^as  producing  companies.  These 
companies  were  allowed  to  choose  the  geolo- 
gists who  seri'ed  on  the  Reserves  Committee, 
and  they  regarded  these  geologists  not  as 
servants  of  the  public  but  as  their  own  rep- 
resentatives. AGA  made  no  attempt  to  make 
the  geologists  follow  Its  own  estimating 
rules,  and  in  fact  the  AGA  man  In  charge 
of  the  program  admitted  that  he  had  no  Idea 
of  what  estimating  methods  they  used. 

Under  oath,  the  geologists  admitted  that 
thev  Ignored  AGA's  definition  of  what  con- 
stituted "proved"  reserves  and.  in  case  after 
case,  gave  whatever  estimates  their  com- 
panies wanted  them  to  give.  One  admitted 
that  his  company  drew  up  all  hLs  estimates 
for  him.  Another  said  that,  when  a  company 
refused  to  give  him  information  on  a  gas 
field,  he  simply  listed  the  field  as  "zero":  in 
one  year  he  listed  five  such  fields.  Another 
geologist  said  that  companies  often  refused 
to  give  him  any  information  at  all.  and  he 
was  forced  to  make  "ballpark"  guesses  based 
on  scraps  of  Information  from  the  trade  press. 

Moss  turned  up  one  huge  field  containing 
400  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  had  been 
unlisted  for  two  years,  even  though  it  had 
two  platforms  and  13  wells  and  Its  existence 
was  known  to  the  entire  industry.  If  this 
single  field  had  been  Included  In  AGA's  fig- 
ures, it  would  have  Increased  the  AGA's  1974 
national  estimate  of  new-field  discoveries  by 
23  per  cent. 

The  FTC's  investleators.  after  a  five-year 
examination  of  AGA's  estimating  methods, 
had  recommended  taking  the  association  and 
the  companies  to  court  for  "concertedly 
maintaining  a  deficient  reporting  system" 
that  produced  "serious  underrenortlnj'."  The 
FTC  commissioners  relected  this  recommen- 
dation on  what  appear  to  have  been  political 
grounds.  Moss  imcovered  a  memo  In  the  FTC 
files  recommendlnf^  against  any  leeal  action 
that  might  encourasre  "contlntied  FPC  regu- 
lation Into  the  distant  future."  The  FTC  In- 
vestigation, now  seven  years  old.  drags  on. 

THE  5TIICE  INCENTIVE 

The  obvious  reason  the  companies  have  to 
give  AGA  incorrect  figures  is  the  propaganda 


value  of  proving  that  a  national  shortage 
exists.  But  there  is  a  more  immediately  prac- 
tical reason:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1968  that  the  FPC  could  let  producers  in- 
crease the  price  of  gas  whenever  AGA's  fig- 
ures showed  that  their  rate  of  new  dis- 
coveries had  decreased.  Thus,  the  fewer  new 
discoveries  the  producers  tell  AGA  about,  the 
more  they  can  charge  their  customers.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  first  drastic  drop  In  the 
new-discovery  figures  appeared  in  the  AGA 
statistics  that  were  Issued  a  few  months  after 
this  landmark  decision. 

The  industry  claims  that  AGA's  figures  are 
accurate  because  two  national  surveys  of 
proved  reserves — one  by  the  FPC.  the  other 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Adtnlnlstration — came 
up  with  totals  that  were  only  a  few  per- 
centage points  different  from  AGA's.  How- 
ever. FPC  and  PEA  both  have  been  lobbying 
for  deregulation;  and  though  the  two  agen- 
cies claim  their  surveys  were  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Industry,  both  surveys 
actually  depended  heavily  on  industry  co- 
operation and  in  fact  couldn't  have  been 
carried  out  without  it. 

The  FPC.  In  its  survey,  selected  158  out  of 
the  nation's  6.300  gas  fields,  and  asked  the 
Industry  for  the  raw  data  on  these  fields.  On 
the  basis  of  this  Information  the  FPC's  geol- 
ogists projected  a  national  estimate  that  was 
only  10  per  cent  different  from  AGA's.  The 
FPC's  methodology  was  developed  by  a  "tech- 
nical advisory  task  force"  whose  chairman 
and  cochalrman  were  Exxon  geologists  and  a 
majority  of  whose  members  were  Industry 
executives.  Three  subsequent  analyses  of  the 
158-field  sample  by  others  all  concluded  that 
the  sample  had  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  finding 
under-reported  fields. 

As  to  FEA's  study,  its  dependence  on  in- 
dustry-generated figures  was  also  self- 
evident.  In  authorizing  the  FEA's  survey, 
Congress  gave  the  energy  agency  pcv.-er  to 
subpoena  whatever  raw  data  it  needed  from 
the  producers.  But  FEA  chcse  not  to  sub- 
poena anything,  even  when  companies  re- 
fused to  provide  requested  information.  In- 
stead, it  used  only  what  information  the 
companies  were  wlillng  to  turn  over  volun- 
tarily. Since  this  is  the  same  information 
AGA"  depends  on.  it  doesn't  seem  srrprislng 
that  FEA's  and  AGA's  reserves  estimates  were 
almost  Identical. 

"SQUIRRELED   AWAT" 

Besides  falling  to  report  rereryes.  the  com- 
panies are  withholding  from  the  market  large 
quantities  of  gas  that  they  have  reported. 
By  law,  when  companies  discover  produce- 
able  quantities  of  gas  In  fields  leased  from 
the  federal  government,  they  are  required  to 
market  it  at  the  federally  regulated  price. 
But  Moss'  staff  exposed  cases  In  which  com- 
panies— at  the  very  time  they  were  warring 
of  a  gas  shortage — had  failed  to  produce  very 
large  quantities  of  gas  available  In  fields  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  developed  under  federal 
lease. 

President  Carter's  energy  chief,  James 
Schleslnger,  was  quoted  last  week  in  News- 
week as  saying.  "I  keep  hearing  about  gas 
that's  been  squirreled  away,  but  whenever 
we  get  close  to  it,  it  becomes  evanescent." 
He  should  look  at  Moss'  findings; 'they  are 
not  evanescent. 

Here  Is  one  example  of  what  the  Mess  sub- 
committee discovered.  By  law,  companies 
that  lease  oil-  and  gas-producing  land  from 
the  federal  government  must  turn  over  all 
their  raw  data  on  these  leases  to  the  CJ.S 
Geological  Survey.  By  subpoenaing  the  AGA's 
(hitherto  secret)  estimate  of  reserves  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (all  developed  under  federal 
lease)  and  comparing  this  to  the  Geological 
Survey's  own  (hitherto  secret)  estimate  of 
the  reserves  In  the  Gulf,  the  Moss  staff  was 
able  to  make  the  first  direct  comparison  be- 
tween the  AGA's  detallea  estimates  of  re- 
serves m  a  specific  group  of  fields  and  an- 
other set  of  estimates  for  the  same  fields 
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that  were  based  on  the  companies'  own  raw 
data.  Moss  found  that  the  Survey  estimate 
was  60  percent  higher  than  AGA's  23.5  tril- 
lion feet  for  the  Survey,  14.7  trillion  for  AGA. 

Thus,  In  only  153  fields  (2.4  percent  of  the 
nation's  6,300  fields)  AGA  apparently  had 
missed  8.8  trillion  feet  of  gas.  This  Is  a  little 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  estimated 
3.5  trillion  feet  of  delivery  curtailments  that 
are  Involved  in  this  winter's  gas  crisis. 

The  AGA  Insists  that  to  compare  its  figiires 
with  the  Sun'ey's  is  comparing  "apples"  and 
"oranges,"  because  the  Survey  said  It  was 
estimating  "measured"  reserves,  while  AGA 
uses  the  "proved."  But  the  Survey  says  that 
the  two  terms  are  "essentially  synonymous." 

From  all  the  above,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  present  3.5-trlllion-foot  crisis  in  pipeline 
deliveries  caused  by  a  record  cold  winter  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  more  fundamental 
questions  of  what  the  companies'  reserves 
actually  are  and  why  they  are  not  making 
them  available  In  sufficient  quantity.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  will  come  when 
and  if  Congress  uses  its  subpoena  power  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  industry's  holdings 
that  is  demonstrably  and  unquestionably  In- 
dependent of  the  Industry's  Influence.  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  what  such  a  survey  vrtll 
prove;  perhaps  it  will  confirm  the  Industry's 
figures.  But  it  is  startling  to  realize  that  the 
nation's  basic  energy  policy  Is  being  formu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  fundamentally  Impor- 
tant set  of  statistics  supplied  by  an  industry 
that  has  every  incentive  to  misrepresent 
them. 


STUDYING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  WOLF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ?.Ir.  President,  I  wish 
to  share  with  the  Senate  an  article  in 
the  February  16  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "The  Wolf  Gets  a  Better 
Image  With  Biologist's  Help." 

This  informative  article  by  Boyce 
Rensberger  deals  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
L.  David  Mech  who  has  been  studying 
wolves  for  18  years  and  is  considered  the 
Nation's  leading  expert  on  wolf  behavior. 

The  article  provides  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  hov;  vrolves  are  tracked 
by  radio  after  having  been  Immobilized 
with  drugs. 

Through  the  work  of  Dr.  Mech  and  his 
associates  a  great  deal  has  been  learned 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  wolves,  both 
alone  and  in  packs.  In  1974  Dr.  Mech  also 
was  involved  in  an  effort  to  relocate  four 
Minnesota  wolves  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula.  While  the  four  wolves  were 
killed  by  human  beings,  the  experiment 
did  indicate  that  relocated  wolves  could 
establish  themselves  in  a  new  territoi*y 
and  survive. 

The  main  problem  is  how  the  wolf 
impacts  on  human  beings  and  also  other 
animals.  With  the  information  Vv'hich  Dr. 
Mech  and  his  group  are  developing,  it 
will  be  possible  to  develop  more  effective 
wildlife  policies  and  also  encourage  a  bet- 
ter understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic regarding  the  wolf  and  its  role  in  the 
ecosystem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wolf  Gets  a  Better  Image  With 

Biologist's  Help 

(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

Ely.  Minnesota. — A  crimson  pool  of  blood 
lay  frozen  In  the  snow.  Ravens  pecked  at  the 
last  shreds  of  what  had  been  a  deer. 


"There  they  are!"  David  Mech,  wolf  biolo- 
gist, shouted  over  the  roar  of  a  Cessna  180 
circling  tightly  above  the  frozen  lake  as  he 
pointed  down  at  the  shore.  "The  wolves!" 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  kill  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  six  timber  wolves 
rested  drowsily  after  the  kill  In  the  cold, 
bright  sun.  One  Jumped  up  to  watch  the  little 
plane  as  It  banked  sharply. 

Dr.  L.  David  Mech,  who  has  studied  wolves 
for  18  years  and  is  widely  acknowledged  as 
this  country's  leading  expert  on  wolf  be- 
havior, marked  down  on  a  tracking  form  the 
location  of  the  wolves,  how  many  there  were 
and  what  they  were  doing.  Then  he  directed 
the  pilot  to  head  southwest  toward  the  place 
where  another  wolf  pack  had  last  been  seen. 
Through  such  aerial  observations,  a  tech- 
nique he  helped  develop.  Dr.  Mech  has 
gathered  much  of  the  evidence  that  has  de- 
bunked many  of  man's  oldest  myths  about 
the  wolf. 

Once  widely  hated  and  persecuted  as  a 
dangeroi;s  predator,  the  wolf  today,  thanks 
largely  to  Dr.  Mech's  research,  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  an  ecologically  Important 
member  of  Its  wilderness  habitats  and  as  an 
animal  with  a  complex  and  fascinating  so- 
ciety. Once  feared  as  dangerous  to  people, 
the  wolf  Is  now  known  not  only  as  friendly 
and  sociable  within  Its  pack,  but  as  no  threat 
to  man.  There  Is  no  documented  Instance 
of  a  free-living  wolf  attacking  a  person  In 
North  America. 

Dr.  Mech  (pronounced  Meech).  now  40 
years  old,  began  his  wolf  research  in  1959 
as  a  graduate  student  while  obser\ing  the 
two  dozen  wolves  of  Isle  Royale  National 
Park  in  Lake  Superior.  Today,  employed  by 
the  Endangered  Wildlife  Research  Program 
of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, he  is  in  charge  of  a  wide-ranging,  long- 
term  study  of  the  relatively  stable  popula- 
tion of  1,000  to  1,200  wolves  in  northern 
Minnesota.  These  animals  are  the  last  sub- 
stantial population  of  wolves  In  the  United 
States  outside  of  Alaska. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  these  wolves 
Is  In  the  Superior  National  Forest  near 
here  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
the  state,  and  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the 
beasts  can  be  spotted  against  the  snow,  is 
the  best  time  for  studying  them. 

As  the  little  plane  headed  toward  the  next 
wolf  pack  sighting,  Dr.  Mech  put  his  head- 
phones back  on  and  listened  Intently  for  a 
clicking  signal  picked  up  by  antennas 
mounted  on  the  plane's  wing  struts. 

One  of  the  wolves  In  the  pack,  like  one  In 
the  pack  sighted  near  its  kill,  was  wearing 
a  tiny,  battery-powered  transmitter  on  a 
collar  around  Its  neck.  The  signal  from  this 
constantly  operating  device  picked  up  by  the 
antennas  on  the  plane  guides  Dr.  Mech  to 
the  wolves. 

Over  the  years  Dr.  Mech  and  his  assistants, 
most  of  them  graduate  students  In  wildlife 
biology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  have 
trapped  and  radio-tagged  about  140  wolves 
in  the  Superior  National  Forest  area. 

After  being  captured  in  a  modified  Icj-hold 
trap,  the  wolves  are  immobilized  with  drugs, 
weighed,  and  identified  by  sex.  Blood  samples 
are  taken.  Ear  tags  are  clipped  on  and  the 
collar  is  fitted.  As  the  drugs  wear  off.  the 
wolf,  transmitting  en  its  own  frequency, 
runs  off  to  rejoin  its  pack.  Because  wolf  packs 
are  stable  social  units,  the  signal  from  a 
single  radio  collar  can  lead  Dr.  Mech  or  his 
students  to  the  enrlre  pack. 

Because  the  antennas  are  highly  direc- 
tional, picking  up  signals  from  eltlier  the 
left  or  right  side  of  the  plane,  depending 
on  which  antenna  is  used.  Dr.  Mech  can  tell 
where  the  transmitting  wolf  Is  In  relation- 
ship to  the  plane.  Dr.  Mech  can  switch  from 
one  antenna  to  the  other.  When  the  signal 
Is  equally  strong  from  the  two  antennas,  the 
plane  Is  headed  directly  for  the  wolves. 
Twenty-four  of  the  140  radio  collars  are 


still  working,  the  others  either  have  stopped 
operating  (usually  after  a  year  or  so)  or  the 
wolves  have  been  killed  (wolves  that  venture 
too  near  hvunan  beings  risk  being  shot  or 
trapped).  The  24  tagged  animals  represent 
nine  packs,  one  newly  formed  pair  that  may 
breed  to  establish  a  new  pack,  and  four  lone 
wolves,  animals  who  have  left  their  original 
packs  to  wander  alone  and  sometimes  find  a 
mate  and  a  vacant  "territory"  In  which  they 
can  establish  a  new  pack. 

Minutes  after  leaving  the  pack  with  the 
deer  kill.  Dr.  Mech  signaled  the  pilot  to 
circle  above  a  forested  ridge. 

"They're  down  there,"  Dr.  Mech  shouted. 
"Can't  see  'em.  They're  probably  under  the 
trees." 

After  logging  their  position  and  that  of 
some  other  packs.  Dr.  Mech  beaded  back  to 
the  airport.  Every  day  during  winter  and  at 
least  weekly  during  the  summer  Dr.  Mech  or 
his  students  go  up  in  planes  to  find  the 
collared  wolves.  One  pack  has  been  tracked 
for  six  years. 

When  the  locations  for  a  given  wolf  pack 
are  plotted  on  a  map.  almost  all  fall  within  a 
tightly  circumscribed  territory  abutting  the 
territories  of  other  wolf  packs  and  almost 
never  overlapping  them.  One  pack,  for 
example,  has  fiuctuated  from  two  to  nine 
members  over  the  year,  but  has  always 
maintained  the  same  territorial  boundaries 
with  its  neighboring  packs.  On  a  larger  scale, 
wolf  densities  usually  are  about  one  for  every 
10  square  miles. 

Wolves  mark  the  boundaries  with  urine 
and,  even  when  chasing  prey,  seldom  enter 
alien  territory.  When  they  do,  they  risk  at- 
tack from  the  resident  pack. 

Back  at  the  log  cabin  or  a  Forest  Service 
compctmd  near  Ely  that  serves  as  the  wolf 
study's  field  station.  Dr.  Mech  and  half  a 
dozen  students  come  and  go  throughout  the 
day,  drying  out  soaked  gloves,  pouring  hot 
coffee,  calibrating  radio  receivers,  exchanging 
Information  on  the  day's  sightings.  In  the  re- 
frigerator, vials  of  wolf  blood  share  space  with 
bottles  of  beer.  Several  of  the  stitdents  track 
wolves  from  the  air  and  others  manage  proj- 
ects on  deer,  lynxes,  moose,  snowshoe  hares, 
ravens  and  other  local  fauna.  Many  of  these 
animals  are  also  wearing  radio  collars. 

By  studying  both  wolves  and  their  prey. 
Dr.  Mech  and  his  students  hope  to  discover 
and  understand  those  elements  of  their  be- 
havior that  have  evoU'ed  as  ways  of  coping 
with  the  other  species.  Anatomical  adapta- 
tions for  attack  and  defense  are  well  known 
but  behavioral  adaptations  are  not. 

Biologists  have  long  known  that  wolves 
have  developed  certain  ways  of  hunting  that 
maximizes  their  chances  of  killing  deer.  Pre- 
sumably deer,  who  heretofore  have  not  been 
intensively  studied  as  one-half  of  a  predator- 
prey  relationship,  have  evolved  defensive 
behaviors  as  well. 

One  deer  behavior  that  is  under  study  is 
the  congregating  of  deer  In  open  meadows, 
or  deer  yards.  In  the  winter.  In  spring  and 
winter  deer  are  dispersed  through  the  forest. 
Why  do  deer  shift  back  and  forth  between 
two  different  systems  of  social  organization? 
Somehow,  Dr.  Mech  suspects,  the  deer's 
slower  metabolism  In  winter,  the  difficulty  of 
moving  In  snow  and  the  fact  that  fawns  liave 
grown  more  Independent  since  their  birth 
make  "yarding"  a  better  way  to  defend 
against  wolves  In  winter  but  a  poorer  way  in 
summer.  A  four-year  study  of  deer  behavior 
is  planned  In  an  attempt  to  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

One  recent  morning  a  student  reported 
that  wolf  No.  2407  and  Its  pack  were  found 
well  out  of  their  territory.  Dr.  Mech  checked 
the  location  on  a  map.  "That's  Interesting," 
he  remarked.  "Those  sons  of  guns,  they're 
trespassing,  really  striking  out  on  their  own." 
Prom  the  map  it  appeared  that  they  would 
have  had  to  cross  two  roads  to  reach  their 
present  location  from  where  they  had  been 
the  day  before. 
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Dr.  Mech  says  he  likes  to  ge 
as  often  as  possible  but  noted 
desk  Job  with  the  Fish  and  W 
St.  Paul.  There,  with  access 
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The  experiment  did 
cated  wolves  could  establish 
new  territory  and  survive.  " 
Mech  said,  "is  the  human 
time  we  would  want  to  do  a 
public  education  effort 

Dr.  Mech  is  a  member  of 
ber  Wolf  Recovery  Team 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
for  the  protection  and  re- 
wolf  populations.  The  group 
that   wolves   be   reintroduced 
areas    in    Michigan 
State's  Adirondacks.   Maine 
Smoky  Mountain  National 
Dr.  Mech  has  found  that 
their  numbers  every  year. 
not  if  the  area  Is  already  full 
territory    abuts    others    on 
wolves,  unable  to  establish 
their  place  of  origin,  disperse 
able  habitat  and.  In  many 
people. 

Thus.  Dr.  Mech  has  found 
trapping  can  continue  at  a 
on  the  fringes  of  prime  wolf 
lowering  the  average  wolf 

In  Minnesota,  for  example , 
covery   Team   has 
trolled  wolf  killing  be  permi 
zone   around   the   wolf's    10. 
prime  range,  which  would 
tected.  Limited  wolf  hunting 
group  believes,  is  necessary 
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loss  of  livestock  to  wolves  and  to  increase  the 
base  of  local  citizen  support  for  conservation, 
without  which  wolves  might  not  survive  at 
all. 
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CANADIAN  PARLIAMENT  STATE- 
MENT ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  on  the  Issue  of  human  rights. 
It  is  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy  that 
the  Canadian  Parliament  recently  reaf- 
firmed its  position  in  respect  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  As  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Helsinki  Commission,  I  welcome  the  re- 
cent motion  approved  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  A  motion  expressing  the 
Canadian  position  was  introduced  Feb- 
ruary 15  by  Mr.  Mitchel  Sharpe,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  and  unanimously  passed 
the  same  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  elo- 
quent statement  by  Mr.  Sharpe  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Human   Rights  in   U.S.S.R. 

Canada  was  the  strongest  proponent  of 
basket  three  Incorporated  in  the  final  act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co-Opera- 
tlon  in  Europe,  popularly  known  as  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement. 

As  such,  we  have  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  what  are  regarded  internationally  as 
serious  violations  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
that  Agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  refer 
In  particular  to  the  recent  arrest  of  certain 
citizens  of  that  country  who  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  ensure  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Agreement  and  who  have 
been  defending  fundamental  human  rights 
whenever  they  are  menaced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere. 

From  my  own  experience  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  appearing  to  interfere  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another  country.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  Implications  of  selecting  particular 
individuals  for  mention.  Since  the  signature 
of  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  however,  such 
matters  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  purely 
Internal  and  there  are  occasions  when  pro- 
test Is  both  Justified  and  necessary,  since 
failure  to  do  so  might  imply  indifference. 

Accordingly.  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  convey  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disappoint- 
ment and  deep  concern  of  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Canadian  people  in  Par- 
liament assembled  at  the  arrest  of  Alexander 
Ginsberg,  Mykola  Rudenko.  Yuri  Orlov  and 
Alexei  "nkhy. 
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VA'S  NEW  BOSS 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Monday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star  an  excellent  article  on 
Max  Cleland.  who  has  been  designated 
by  President  Carter  as  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Cleland  is  a  triple  amputee  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  this  article 
reflects  his  courage,  determination,  and 
leadership.  Mr.  Cleland  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  outstanding  ability  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  known  him  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Cleland  is  eminently  qualified  to 
direct  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
important  programs  and  activities  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  be  duly  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 


I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VA'S  New  Boss:   A  Take-Charge  War  Hero 
Minus  Legs  and  an  Arm 
(By  Judy  Flander) 
Max  Cleland  doesn't  have  either  of  his  legs 
or  his  right  arm.  Max  Cleland  doesn't  have  a 
Purple  Heart.  But  Max  Cleland  Is  one  of  the 
true  heros  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  his  choice 
by   President  Carter   to   head   the   Veterans 
Administration  is  so  Inspired  that  in  retro- 
spect it  seems  to  have  been  Inevitable. 

Cleland  was  the  first  person  on  Carter's 
appointment  schedule — "four  hours  and  40 
minutes"  after  the  inaugural. 

"I  was  told  to  come  to  the  White  House  at 
4,  the  parade  was  hardly  over  when  I  saw 
him,"  Cleland  says  with  great  pleasure  but 
not  a  trace  of  pride.  He  won't  say  exactly 
what  the  President  wanted  to  see  him  about, 
but  obviously  the  VA  appointment  came  up 
In  the  conversation. 

If  Cleland  hadn't  been  a  good  ole  Georgia 
boy,  it's  possible  that  he  might  have  escaped 
Carter's  notice.  But  not  likely.  Graphically, 
of  course,  he's  a  natural. 

Cleland,  34,  lost  his  limbs  In  a  grenade 
accident  near  Khe  Sanh  in  1968,  while 
serving  as  a  captain  In  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division.  He  wasn't  eligible  for  the  Purple 
Heart  because  he  wasn't  wounded  In  action, 
but  he  received  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  and  the  Soldier's  Medal  for  hero- 
Ism  In  Vietnam. 

Max  Cleland  Is  not  a  bitter  man.  "After  I 
was  In  Vietnam  a  few  months,  my  evalua- 
tion of  the  war  changed  radically,"  he 
admits.  "We  were  obviously  on  thin  politi- 
cal Ice,  there  was  weakness  In  the  whole  ef- 
fort." says  Cleland,  who  has  no  regrets 
about  volunteering  for  Vietnam. 

And  he  is  no  protester.  "If  I  wanted  to 
protest  I  could  go  out  in  the  back  yard  and 
holler,"  says  Cleland.  who  has  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  did.  But  he's  a  "systems' 
guy.  There's  a  difference  between  protest 
and  leadership." 

Cleland  is  a  take-charge  guy  who  hasn't 
changed  since  he  was  a  "little  blond  angel 
one  miaute  and  a  Dennis  the  Menace  the 
next"  as  a  child  In  Llthonla,  Ga.,  growing 
up  across  the  street  from  DeWltt  and  Wl- 
nette  Bulce,  now  of  Arlington,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  his  second  parents.  "All  the  qual- 
ities you  see  in  Max  now  came  out  when  he 
was  a  little  boy,"  says  Wlnette  Bulce. 

Cleland,  today,  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
others  needs,  full  of  fun,  exuberant, 
vigorous,  ambitious.  He  has  a  roaring,  in- 
fectious laugh  that  makes  everyone  around 
him  feel  good.  "Resentment  Is  a  luxury  I 
can't  afford,"  he  says,  but  he  clearly  doesn't 
consider  It  one  of  his  life's  necessities, 
either. 

So  well  has  Cleland  managed  to  put 
others  at  their  ease  that  Mrs.  Bulce  has  had 
to  catch  herself  from  saying  things  like, 
"When  are  you  going  to  come  over  and  put 
your  feet  under  my  table?"  Cleland  himself 
quite  unconsciously  makes  remarks  about 
cooling  his  heels. 

Walter  Russell,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Sen. 
Richard  Russell,  D-Ga..  now  chairman  of 
the  DeKalb  Board  of  Commissioners,  has  a 
one-word  description  of  Cleland — "guts." 

Russell  recalls  the  evening  the  two  of 
them  went  to  a  burlesque  restaurant  in 
Georgia,  Russell  "In  worse  shape  than  I  am 
now."  dragging  along  on  his  cane,  Cleland, 
still  walking  with  difficulty  on  his  artificial 
legs.  Russell  opened  the  door  and  Cleland 
drawled,  "Jeesus  Chreeist  look  at  that 
cotton-plckin'  cripple  openin'  that  door  for 
me." 

Despite  his  extreme  disability,  Cleland  is 
neither  handicapped  nor  Inhibited.  If  any- 
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thing,   he's  speeded   up.   He's   a  whirlwind. 
Two  sets  of  wheels  keep  him  moving  fast. 

He  gave  up  artificial  legs  for  the  greater 
mobility  of  a  wheelchair.  He  filps  Into  it  from 
a  chair,  from  his  bed,  from  his  car,  efficiently 
folds  each  empty  pant  leg  under  each  thigh 
and  zooms  about  his  business.  He  plays 
tennis  and  basketball  from  his  wheelchair, 
tucking  the  ball  under  the  stump  of  his 
right  arm  and  making  baskets  with  his 
super-strong  left  arm  and  hand. 

On  the  go,  for  any  purpose — Cindy 
Prather,  a  Capitol  committee  aide,  once  ac- 
companied him  as  he  went  from  store  to 
store  searching  for  a  small  electrical  gadget — 
he  hurls  himself  into  his  car  from  the  curb- 
side,  pulls  the  hea\  y  wheelchair  in  after  him. 
fits  his  right  arm  stump  with  a  prothesis  and, 
using  the  specially  fitted  hand  controls,  guns 
the  engine  of  his  1970  Olds  Toronado  on 
which  there  are  159.000  miles,  "all  put  on 
by  myself." 

You're  only  with  him  five  minutes  before 
you  forget  how  much  he  lost  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Because  Max  Cleland  isn't  a  loser.  Since 
Vietnam,  he  has  served  two  terms  in  the 
Georgia  State  Senate. 

"I  ran  for  the  State  Senate  at  the  same 
time  a  young  fellow  named  Jimmy  Carter 
ran  for  governor.  He  won.  I  won,"  says  Cle- 
land. explaining  how  he  happened  to  first 
meet  the  President. 

"He  and  I  were  deeply  involved  together 
in  veterans'  concerns."  Carter  backed  legis- 
lation Cleland  authored  to  beef  up  state 
money  for  veterans  wanting  to  go  back  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill  and  he  put  Cleland  In 
charge  of  a  special  committee  he  created  to 
investigate  the  problems  of  returning  vet- 
erans. 

"I  was  an  early,  ardent  supporter,"  says 
Cleland,  who  clearly  venerates  Carter.  "I 
can't  tell  you  how  strongly  I  feel  about  him. 
When  he  said  In  his  acceptance  speech,  'to 
do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and*  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God,*  well,  that's  my  fa- 
vorite passage  In  the  Bible,  too. 

"That's  my  approach  to  living,  to  tragedy, 
to  heartbreak.  I  have  come  to  this.  I  wasn't 
always  this  way.  My  country  wasn't  always 
this  way,  either.  But  now,  it  is  a  lot  more 
restrained,  a  lot  more  open  minded." 

In  1974,  Cleland  ran  for  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Georgia,  and  although  he  didn't  make 
it,  he  came  in  third  out  of  a  field  of  10. 

Then  he  came  to  Washington,  where  he 
has  been  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  past  two 
years.  His  area  has  been  as  monitor  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  system, 
where  he  put  In  his  time  as  an  Impatient 
patient. 

He's  glad  he  had  that  Job  and  even  hap- 
pier to  get  his  new  one  because  "of  the  pas- 
sion I  haven't  been  able  to  shake  about  the 
injustices  In  the  hospitals.  They  are  out  of 
tune  and  out  of  touch,  especially  with  the 
severely  wounded  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war." 

After  he  was  maimed.  Cleland  was  forced 
to  wait  a  year  to  get  a  wheelchair  and  artifi- 
cial limbs  because  he  was  considered  by  the 
VA  hospitals  as  "a  long-term  case,"  and 
therefore  not  In  urgent  need  of  Immediate 
rehabilitation.  He  was  ready  to  get  on  with 
his  life  in  less  than  half  that  time. 

Why  did  he  volunteer?  "There  happened  to 
be  a  war  going  on."  he  explains,  without  an 
American  flag  popping  out  of  his  lapel.  As 
member  of  the  ROTC  In  college  (he  Is  a 
graduate  of  Stetson  University  In  DeLand, 
Fla.,  and  received  his  master's  degree  In 
American  history  at  Emory  University  in 
Atlanta) ,  he  became  an  Army  officer  upon 
his  graduation,  and  went  Into  active  duty 
late  In  1965. 

With  his  training  and  education,  he  felt  he 
had  a  "certain  obligation  as  a  leader.  I  could 
not  sit  comfortably  here  In  the  States  letting 
less  trained  people  go  In  my  stead.  It  was  a 


matter  of  conscience  that  I  take  my  chances 
along  with  anybody  else." 

He  served  In  Vietnam  for  11  months.  His 
accident  was  shortly  before  he  was  supposed 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

His  battalion  was  loading  up  a  chopper, 
preparing  to  move  to  the  Khe  Sahn  combat 
base  when  Cleland  noticed  a  grenade.  "It 
must  have  dropped  off  somebody's  pack. 
People  were  milling  around  near  It.  Nobody 
else  realized  it  was  there,  much  less  that  it 
was  live.  My  reactions  were  reflexive — to  In- 
vestigate, to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way." 

The  grenade  blew  up  as  he  lunged  toward 
It.  It  blew  off  his  right  arm  and  leg.  and 
severed  his  left  leg.  Wlnette  Bulce  says  he 
told  her  that  his  only  thought  was  to  stay 
conscious  so  he  could  tell  medics  not  to 
amputate  his  left  leg.  But  it  was  beyond 
saving. 

Cleland  credits  fast  action  by  Army  doc- 
tors for  saving  his  life;  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  Veterans  Hospital  staff 
in  the  States  was  the  subject  of  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Veterans  Committee  hear- 
ings a  year  later. 

"Unfortunately,  I  did  not  find  the  up-to- 
date,  rapidly  applied  medical  techniques  used 
In  saving  men  on  the  battlefield  had  counter- 
parts In  my  rehabilitation  and  administra- 
tive processes,"  he  told  the  committee. 

Wlnette  and  DeWltt  Bulce  went  to  see  him 
in  "the  snake  pit  ward"  where  severely  in- 
jured Vietnam  veterans  were  bedded  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  General  Hospital. 

Cleland  was  sent  there  16  days  after  he 
was  hit.  Although  he  had  dictated  a  letter 
to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hugh 
Cleland  of  Llthonla,  the  day  after  he  was 
wounded,  and  had  spoken  to"  his  mother  by 
short  wave  radio  four  days  later,  it  took 
Cleland  a  while  before  he  was  able  to  call 
and  ask  them  to  come  and  see  him  in 
Washington. 

But  on  Mother's  Day  of  1968,  shortly  after 
a  march  on  Washington  protesting  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  Buices  and  the  Clelands  were 
walking  up  the  sidewalk  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  They  didn't  notice  Cleland  watch- 
ing their  approach  from  a  window,  and  the 
Buices  were  hanging  back,  thinking  it  wasn't 
their  son  and  it  wasn't  their  place  to  be  there 
just  then. 

But  they  were  wrong.  "I  heard  this  little 
voice  calling  from  the  window,"  Mrs.  Buice 
recalls,  "Well,  look  at  that,  another  march 
on  Washington!' "  I  knew  everything  was  all 
right." 

But  Cleland's  parents  have  taken  his  fate 
hard,  perhaps  harder  than  he  has  himself. 
"They  know  how  I  feel  and  that  helps  them," 
he  says  tautly.  "It's  not  a  pleasant  thing." 

The  Clelands  both  worked,  and  the  Buices 
were  childless;  they  have  always  shared  Cle- 
land. "The  Clelands  had  the  responsibility, 
we  had  the  joy,"  says  Mrs.  Bulce,  who  doesn't 
In  any  way  want  to  imply  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  a  part  in  his  upbringing. 

But  DeWitt  Buice  "carried"  young  Cleland 
everywhere,  to  sports  events,  to  see  Santa 
and  fiylng  In  his  airplane.  Every  Sunday 
morning,  after  his  breakfast  at  home.  Cleland 
came  over  to  the  Buices  for  a  dish  of  straw- 
berry Jam.  "His  little  head  came  just  up  to 
the  table."  Bulce  remembers. 

Cleland,  who  grew  to  6-foot-3,  became  an 
outstanding  student,  winning  high  school 
letters  in  baseball,  basketball  and  tennis. 
"You'd  have  to  call  Max  Cleland  the  ail- 
American  boy,"  a  teacher  said. 

When  Cleland  came  to  Washington  as  an 
exchange  student  at  American  University  in 
1963,  the  Buices  were  already  here  (Buice.  a 
division  officer  for  Southern  Railways,  who 
transferred  here  from  Georgia  16  years  ago), 
and  met  him  at  the  airport. 

He  sat  In  their  apartment  and  said,  "I'm 
home.  I  had  a  most  unusual  experience  to- 
day. My  parents  took  me  to  the  airport  and 
my  parents  met  me  at  the  airport." 

The   Buices  Introduced  Cleland  to   their 


church,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Claren- 
don, and  although  he  is  a  Methodist  he  at- 
tends regularly. 

"He  comes  sashaying  into  that  church  of 
a  Sunday  mornin',"  Mrs.  Buice  says  with  her 
soft  southern  accent,  "looking  like  a  million 
dollars.  I  feel  like  running  up  to  him  and 
kissing  him."  Lots  of  people  do.  Cleland  has 
an  eye  for  the  pretty  ladles  and  when  you 
ask  him  if  he  plans  to  get  married  soon  and 
he  throws  back  his  head  and  laughs  lustily. 

"He's  no  eunuch,  you  know,"  says  Walt 
Rus.sell. 

Sometimes  when  the  Buices  talk  about 
Cleland,  there  is  a  tremor  in  their  voices. 
DeWitt  Buice  remembers  the  time  he  took 
Cleland,  then  about  9,  to  an  Atlanta  Crack- 
ers baseball  game  and  a  ball  was  knocked 
into  the  stands.  "Max  ran  and  caught  it," 
Buice  says.  "Ah,  he  could  run." 


THE  HOME-HEATING  STAMP  ACT 
OP  1977 :  SECTION-BY-SECTION 
ANALYSIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3,  1977, 1  introduced  the  Home 
Heating  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  to  estab- 
lish a  home-heating  stamp  program 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  would  provide  assistance  to  low- 
income  and  fixed-income  households  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  rising  fuel  bills.  A 
section-by-section  analysis  of  that  bill, 
S.  609,  has  now  been  completed,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  op  S.  609 

Section  1  provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Home-Heating  Stamp  Act  of 
1977." 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  finding  of  Con- 
gress that  the  recent  rise  in  home-heating 
costs  Is  working  a  serious  hardship  on  house- 
holds living  on  fixed  .and  low  incomes  and 
necessitates  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  Federal  assistance  in  meeting  rising  fuel 
expenses  by  utilizing  the  administrative  ap- 
paratus of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  sim- 
plify administration  and  speed  implementa- 
tion. 

Section  3  amends  the  Food  Stamp  Acts 
"Declaration  of  Policy"  to  Include:  (1)  a 
policy  declaration  that  low-income  house- 
holds should  have  access  to  purchasing 
power  adequate  to  permit  them  to  obtain 
reasonable  amounts  of  home-heating  fuels; 
home-heating  fuel  purchasing  power  Im- 
poses serious  health  and  safety  risks  on  low- 
Income  households;  and  (3)  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  Home-Heating  Stamp  Program  to 
reduce  the  hardships  imposed  on  low-In- 
come households  by  high  home-heating 
costs  by  permitting  low-income  households 
to  obtain  reasonable  amounts  of  home-heat- 
ing fuels  through  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Section  4(a)  amends  section  3  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  establish  a  definition  of 
"household"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Home- 
Heating  Stamp  Program.  A  "household" 
would  be  a  group  of  Individuals  who  are  not 
residents  of  an  Institution  and  who  live  In 
a  slnj^le  economic  unit  or  an  individual  liv- 
ing alone.  Recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
would  be  eligible  for  the  Home-Heating 
Stamp  Program  regardless  of  any  restric- 
tions on  their  participation  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

Section  4(b)  amends  section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  establish  a  definition  of 
"State  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Home-Heat- 
ing Stamp  Program.  "States"  allowed  to 
participate  In  the  program  would  be  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Section  5  amends  section 
Stamp  Act  to  clarify  the 
"food  stamp  program." 

Section  6  amends  section 
Stamp  Act  to  establish 
terms      "home-heating      stam  > 
"home-heating      fuels," 
"heating  season." 

"Home-heating    stamp 
mean  any  program  establlshe  d 
amended  Food  Stamp  Act  wh 
Increasing    home-heating    fue 
power  among  low-income 

"Home-heating    fuels"    woulb 
or   energy    used    in    a 
system   such   as   heating   oU 
electricity,  kerosene,  wood, 

"Provider"  would  mean  any 
tlty,  public  or  private  utility 
that  regularly  provides,  d""" 
livers  home-heating  fuels. 
"Heating  season  '  would 
of  time  which  an  allotment  of 
coupons  Is  Intended  to  cover 
sons  would  be  established  for 
the  appropriate  State  agency 
be  longer  than  six  consecutive 
Section   7   amends   a   section 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  Include 
to  the  Home-Heating  Stamp 
Section  8  amends  the  Food 
deleting  section  4(c)  of  the 
the   Secretary's   authority   to 
tlons) . 

Section  9   amends  section 
Stamp  Act  to  include  authorl^ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to 
option,    a    Home-Heating 
Eligible  households  within  an 
would  be  provided  with  an  opp 
tain   reasonable   amounts   of 
fuels  through  the  Issuance  of 
heating   coupon   allotments 
monetary  value  than  any 
clplent  households. 

Home-heating  coupons  are 
(1)  to  pvirchase  home-heating 
to  offset  any  rent  due  a  •  --" 
household  rents  Its  residence 
pay   Its  home-heating  fuel 
a  provider.  Landlords  acceptli  g 
Ing  fuel  coupons  as  partial  ptr~ 
due  are  not  to  Increase  hous 
connection  with   or  as  a  resTJlt 
of    home-heating    coupons 
home-heating  coupons  to  offs^ 
not  to  use  more  than  one 
allotment    to   offset   rent   due 
month   Kmless  an  alternate 
agreed  to  by  the  landlord) . 

Home-heating  coupons  are 
able  at  face  value  by  the 
culture  through  the  facilities 

Section  9  also  amends  sectlo;  i 
Stamp  Act  by  adding  a  new 
which  gives  the  Secretary 
regul<\tlons  fcr  the  Food  StamJ) 
the  Home-Heating  Stamn 

Section    10    amends    s^ctlor 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  nrovide 
the  ca^e  of  households  that  a 
disaster,    elicibllity    for    the 
Stamp  Profrram  is  to  be  llmlte 
whose  Inr-ome  and  other  fin 
are  ^uch  that  they  are  ellglbl 
uncier  the  Food  Stamp  Proera^ 

Section  11  amends  section  H 
Stamn  Act  to  nrovide  for 
ppncy  standards  of  eligibility 
pard  to  Income  or  other  flna' 
for  t^e  Home-Heating  Stamp 
cp^e   of   households   that    are 
dl.sa«ter. 

Section  12  amends  section 
Stamp  Act  to  provide  authort 
retary  to  establish  uniform 
ards    of    ellfflbility    for    the 
Stamp  Proaram  which   are 
those  used  for  the  Food  Star^p 

Section  13  amends  section  6 
Stamp    Act   to   provide    for 
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printed  for  the  Home -Heating  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

Section  14  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment in  section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act. 

Section  15  amends  section  6  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  provide  that  home-heating 
coupons  are  to  be  used  only  as  specified  in 
the  new  section  4(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
(to  purchase  home-heating  fuels  or  to  offset 
rent  due  a  landlord)  and  the  new  section 
6(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  (relating  to  the 
Issuance  and  use  of  monthly  home-heating 
coupon  allotments ) .  It  also  provides  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  is  to  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  specify  the 
prices  at  which  home-heating  fuels  may  be 
sold. 

Section  15  also  amends  section  6  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  provide  that,  under  the 
Home-Heating  Stamp  Program,  each  eligible 
household  is  to  be  issued  monthly  allot- 
ments of  home-heating  coupons  for  the  en- 
tire heating  season  for  the  State  or,  in  the 
case  of  households  applying  after  the  be- 
ginning of  a  heating  season,  monthly  allot- 
ments for  the  remaining  number  of  full 
months  in  the  State's  heating  season.  It  also 
provides  that  each  eligible  household  may 
elect  to  be  Issued  monthly  allotments  for 
periods  of  time  shorter  than  an  entire  heat- 
ing season.  Furthermore,  it  provides  that 
home-heating  coupons  may  be  used  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  a  bill  which  includes  the  cost 
of  home-heating  fuels,  that  they  shall  be 
valid  only  for  the  State's  heating  season  and 
one  month  thereafter,  that  they  shall  not  be 
valid  for  more  than  one  heating  season,  and 
that  cash  In  change  (up  to  $1)  may  be  re- 
turned to  those  using  home-heating  coupons. 

Section  16  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  7(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Section  17  amends  section  7  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  to  provide  that  the  face  value  of 
monthly  home-heating  coupon  allotments 
shall  be  "in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
(of  Agriculture)  determines  will  reflect  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  the  minimal  cost  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  home-heating  fuel 
for  a  single  heating  season."  Home-heating 
coupon  allotments  are  to  be  established  only 
after  consideration  of  the  average  cost  of  a 
reasonable  variety  of  home-heating  fuels  and 
are  to  be  set  with  a  due  regard  to  minimizing 
the  extent  to  which  allotments  might  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cost  of  home-heating  fuels 
to  eligible  households.  Home-heating  coupon 
allotments  are  to  be  varied  by  household 
size  and  geographic  location,  to  be  set  so  as 
to  minimize  the  extent  to  which  home-heat- 
ing stamp  assistance  might  induce  unneces- 
sary consumption,  and  are  to  be  adjiisted 
annually  to  reflect  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's evaluation  of  changes  in  the  costs  of 
home-heating  fuels. 

Section  17  also  amends  section  7  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  provide  that  households 
participating  in  the  Home-Heating  Stamp 
Program  are  to  be  charged  a  standard  per- 
centage of  monthly  Income  for  their  home- 
heatlnng  coupon  allotments.  This  charge  Is 
to  represent  a  reasonable  Investment  on  the 
part  of  the  household,  but  may  not  exceed 
the  percentage  of  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures shown  to  be  spent  on  home- 
heating  fuels  by  the  best  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  es- 
tablishing the  standard  percentage  charge, 
due  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  extent 
to  which  home-heating  costs  reduce  the 
charge  to  households  which  simultaneously 
participate  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

For  purposes  of  computing  the  charge  to 
each  household  participating  in  the  Home- 
Heating  Stamp  Program,  the  household's 
net  monthly  Income  (as  computed  for  Food 
Stamp  Program  purposes)   Is  to  be  used. 

Section  17  also  amends  section  7  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  home-heating  coupon  allotments  free  of 
charge  to  households  with  net  monthly  in- 
comes of  less   than  $30  per  month    (for  a 


family  of  fotir) .  It  also  provides  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  of  home-heating  coupon  allot- 
ments without  a  ptirchase  requirement.  If 
these  allotments  are  reduced  by  a  standard 
percentage  of  household  Income  and  If  he 
deems  this  a  more  eCBcient,  effective,  and 
equitable  method  of  providing  assistance. 

Section  18  amends  a  section  heading  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  Include  a  reference 
to  home-heatlng  fuel  providers. 

Section  19  amends  section  8  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  to  provide  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (in  consultation  w^th 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration)  to  ap- 
prove home-heatlng  fuel  providers  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  Home-Heating  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Only  approved  providers  could  par- 
ticipate. 

Section  20  makes  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Section  21  amends  section  10(a)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  provide  that  all  prac- 
ticable efforts  shall  be  made  to  insure  that 
assistance  provided  by  the  Home-Heating 
Stamp  Program  does  not  induce  unnecessary 
additional  consumption  of  home-heating 
fuels,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
consult  with  and  solicit  technical  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  all  practicable  efforts  to 
carry  out  an  informational  program  regard- 
ing insulation  and  other  means  of  reducing 
home-heating  costs. 

Section  22  makes  a  conforming  amendment 
in  section  10(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Section  23  amends  section  10(e)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  require  State  Plans  of 
Operation  in  the  Home-Heating  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. It  also  amends  section  10(e)  to  make 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  relating  to  the  content  of  State  Plans  of 
Operation  applicable  to  the  Home-Heating 
Stamp  Pi-ogram. 

Sections  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30  make 
conforming  amendments  to  sections  )0,  11, 
13,  and  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Section  31  authorizes  such  appropriations 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Home-Heating  Stamp  Act 
of  1977. 


COAL  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  cold 
wave  and  a  natural  gas  shortage,  with 
all  the  related  problems  they  create,  get 
no  lack  of  space  in  the  daily  press.  Any- 
one who  is  interested — and  we  all  are — 
can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  problem 
and  suggested  solutions.  But,  when  such 
an  emergency  passes,  it  scfims  harder  to 
find  balanced  discussions  in  the  news- 
papers about  one  of  th-j  most  promising 
midterm  solutions  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem?: increased  production  and  use  of 
Western  surface-mined,  low-sulfur  coal 
and  lignite.  Many  of  the  articles  which 
do  get  published  emjihas.ize  the  negative 
rather  than  the  positive  benefits  of  coal: 
the  problems  created  by  strip  mining,  by 
burning  coal  to  create  vital  electrir-ity. 
and  by  disruption  of  traffic  in  cities  and 
to'.vns  through  which  pass  the  long-unit 
coal  trains. 

A  fellow  South  Dakotan.  Ken  Holum, 
who  is  now  working  to  develop  coal  ?i;p- 
plies  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
municipal  electric  utilities,  took  note  of 
some  articles  and  an  editorial  in  tlie 
Washington  Post  recently  and  wos  in- 
spired to  write  the  letter  I  now  ask  to 
be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
letter  was  not  published  by  the  Post,  but 
it  has  been  printed  by  the  Mid-West 
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Electric  Consumers  News,  the  publication 
of  an  organization  of  niral  electric  co- 
operatives in  the  Midwest  and  Mountain 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thaf  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  see  and  share  the  informa- 
tive discussion  and  the  innovative  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Holum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Midwest  Electric  Consumers  News] 

HoLTJM   Answers   Washington   Post 
EnrroR, 

The  Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.C. 
To  the  Editor: 

To  meet  America's  energy  needs  without 
undue  reliance  upon  Imported  oil,  we  need  a 
l>etter  understanding  of  the  situation  and  a 
better  climate  for  development  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  resources. 

"The  tnUy  dismaying  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  choices  (on  raising  oil  prices  as 
they  see  fit)  are  entirely  up  to  OPEC.  Three 
years  after  the  great  oil  revolution  and  the 
embargo,  the  United  States  still  has  no  very 
clear  ideas  for  recapturing  it." 

The  words  are  from  the  December  13  lead 
editorial    in    The    Washington    Post,    which 
properly  deplored  the  fact  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  done  very  little  since  1973  to  attain 
anything   resembling    energy    Independence. 
The  editorial  concluded  wishfully  that  OPEC 
In  considering  new  oil  price  increases  at  least 
Is  going  to  remind  us  all  "how  large  a  stake 
we  have  in  the  world  politics  of  energy — and 
how  little  we  have  done  to  protect  that  inter- 
est." 
Excellent  thoughts,  well  expressed ! 
And  on  page  one  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
Post,  what  did  we  find?  Two  emotion-laded, 
staff-written  articles  from  Wyoming,  under 
scare-word  headlines,  deploring  the  Impact 
of  large  numbers  of  coal -hauling  trains  on 
the  communities  through  which  they  must 
go  to  enable  us  to  make  use  of  the  plentiful 
coal  resources  of  the  West,  and  the  Impact 
on  people  who  have  to  live  In  boomtown  coal 
mining  towns,  particularly  the  children. 

The  "really  and  truly"  dismaying  thing 
about  it  Is  that  Instead  of  helping  create  a 
favorable  climate  for  development  and  use  of 
our  reliable  and  plentiful  coal  resources  on 
an  environmentally  acceptable  basis,  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  national  publica- 
tions constantly  give  encouragement  by  such 
stories  to  those  who  would  deny,  or  at  best 
delay,  the  use  of  coal  as  one  vitally  essential 
way  to  meet  our  energy  requirements.  Only 
with  coal  can  we  avoid  the  dangers  of  de- 
pending on  oil  produced  beyond  our  borders 
by  nations  over  which  we  can  expect  to  have 
no  control. 

Different  analysts  and  different  organiza- 
tions come  up  with  varying  figures  on  the 
nation's  energy  needs  by  1985  and  on  the 
amounts  of  coal  or  oil  or  uranium  or  what- 
ever it  will  take  to  produce  the  electricity  we 
will  need  by  then.  Despite  some  difference, 
and  despite  all-out  efforts  at  energy  con.ser- 
vatlon.  there  is  general  agreement  that  we 
will  be  using  vastly  more  electricity  10  years 
from  now  than  at  present;  also,  that  coal 
will  have  to  provide  aljout  half  of  the  fuel 
for  all  purposes. 

The  Washington  Post's  reporters  and  edi- 
torial writers  are  not  uninformed,  so  it  seems 
awkward  to  spell  out  some  basic  facts.  How- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  what  remains  a  major 
unresolved  national  problem— and  for  pxir- 
poses  of  this  communication — I  feel  these 
should  be  noted: 

If  coal  Is  to  do  its  anticipated  part,  produc- 
tion will  have  to  be  almost  doubled  In  the 
coming  decade,  from  perhaps  665  mlUlon  tons 
this  year  to  1.2  billion  tons. 

Two-thirds  of  that  production  will  be 
needed  to  produce  electricity  for  lighting, 
heating,  cooling  offices,  homes  and  Industrial 


plants,  and  for  powering  a  large  part  of  our 
nation's  industry,  much  of  it  replacing  im- 
ported petroleum  products. 

The  low-svdphur,  surface-mineable  coal  of 
the  West,  largely  untouched  at  the  moment, 
will  have  to  account  for  300  mlUlon  tons 
annuaUy  by  1985,  up  from  less  than  50  mil- 
lion tons  this  year. 

Uncertainty  over  what  rules  will  prevail  for 
strip  mine  reclamation,  clean  air  and  water, 
alleviation  of  Impacts  on  communities  and 
existing  agriculture,  and  lease  terms  on  fed- 
eral coal  continue  to  delay  orderly  develop- 
ment of  western  coal. 

The  long  lead-time  necessary  to  get  heavy 
mining  equipment  (four  to  five  years  at  best 
for  a  large  dragline)  which  can't  be  ordered 
until  leases  and  mining  plans  are  approved, 
adds  to  the  period  in  which  we  continue  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  OPEC  leaders. 

While  overseas  oil  now  supplies  more  than 
42  per  cent  of  America's  requirements,  U.S. 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas  are  declining. 
There  are  national  costs  which  must  be  met 
if  we  are  not  to  undergo  the  economic  dis- 
locations caused  by  severe  energy  shortages; 
these  are  national  needs,  and  the  costs  should 
be  met  nationally. 

Certainly  clean  air  and  water  standards 
and  restoration  rules  for  stripped  lands 
should  be  enforced,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  delay  the  opening  of  new  mines 
and  construction  of  new  generating  stations. 
And,  certainly  there  must  be  alleviation 
of  the  impact  of  all  this  activity  on  small 
western  towns  where  the  coal  Is  mined  and 
through  which  it  must  be  hauled. 

On  the  last,  there  is  already  financing 
which  can  be  used.  The  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  (S.  391)  passed  last  sum- 
mer increased  the  share  of  federal  royalty 
payments  for  coal  mining  returned  to  the 
states  where  the  mining  will  take  place. 
Large  sums  wlU  be  returned  if  new  coal  leas- 
ing and  new  mining  ever  gets  underway  again 
after  a  long  moratorium.  Let  Congress  ear- 
mark some  of  this  money  for  underpasses  or 
overpasses  to  keep  railroads  crowded  with 
coal  trains  from  cutting  in  half  the  affected 
communities  for  long  perids  each  day.  Other 
portions  of  this  revenue  are  available  for 
schools,  roads,  and  such  other  uses  as  the 
states  may  decide. 

The  mining  and  electric  generating  Indus- 
tries themselves  already  are  contributing  to 
public  service  and  social  services  costs 
brought  about  by  their  activities. 

It  Is  possible  that  in  spite  of  uncertain 
federal  rules  and  increasingly  difficult  state 
rules  and  taxes  that  ooal  will  be  able  to  meet 
its  share  of  energy  needs.  I  know  that  an  alert 
press  will  continue  to  report  significant  de- 
velopments, support  necessary  legislation, 
and  comment  on  what  is  occurring. 

But,  please,  try  to  resist  publishing  four 
or  five  stories  a  year  about  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  mining  and  growth  on  small  towns 
and  ranch  country.  Coal  is  needed.  People 
need  jobs  and  go  where  they  are  available, 
such  as  new  mining  areas.  Some  people  drink 
too  much  alcohol- — in  boomtowns  as  well  as 
more  stable  communities.  And  some  people 
beat  up  helpless  children.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising though  if  your  reporters  could  not 
develop  similar  stories  In  almost  any  neigh- 
borhood. Such  tragedies  should  be  dealt  with 
by  a  concerned  and  sympathetic  society.  We 
must  do  so  while  we  also  continue  to  work  to 
meet  important  national  needs.  Including 
the  development  of  our  essential  energy  sup- 
plies. 

Ken  Holtjm. 
General  Manager.  Western  Fuels  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  20,  1976. 


TOP  RANKS  DON'T  FLOCK  TO  U.S. 
JOBS 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
many  times,  in  fact,  far  too  many,  col- 


leagues of  mine  on  this  floor  will  stand 
up  and  berate  the  retired  military  man 
for  having  taken  a  job  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Air  Force  Times  has  re- 
cently published  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion study  of  141,800  service  retirees  who 
are  pursuing  second  careers  in  civil  serv- 
ice. Their  findings  put  the  He  to  the 
astronomical  distortions  we  have  heard 
on  this  floor  time  after  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  the  most  salient  part  of 
this  story,  so  I  ask  that  the  entire  article 
from  the  Air  Force  Times  of  February  14 
be  printed  in  the  Record;  and  before 
some  of  us  are  inclined  to  go  off  half- 
cocked  in  the  future,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  refer  to  this  article  and  the 
figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Air  Force  Times,  Feb.   14,   1977] 

CSC  Study:   Top  Ranks  Don't  Flock  to 
U.S.  Jobs 
(By  Lee  Ewing) 
Washington. — A  Civil  Service  Commission 
study  of  the  141,817  uniformed  service  re- 
tirees pursuing  second  careers  as  federal  clvU 
servants    refutes    the    popular    notion    that 
senior   officers   fiock   to   fill   U.S.   jobs   after 
they  retire. 

As  of  June  30,  1975,  the  cutoff  date  for 
the  study  conducted  for  Congress,  there 
were  177  generals,  admirals  and  equivalent 
working  for  the  U.S.  government.  That  fig- 
ure is  0.13  percent  of  all  federally  employed 
military  retirees. 

The  number  of  flag  officers  retired  as  of 
June  30,  1975,  was  not  immediately  available, 
a  Defense  spokesman  said,  but  he  said  the 
total  for  June  30,  1976,  was  4,567.  If  about 
the  same  number  were  retired  in  1975,  the 
percentage  working  for  the  U.S.  government 
then  would  be  about  four  percent  of  all  re- 
tired flag  officers. 

The  study  also  showed  that  there  were 
2,486  retired  colonels  or  equivalent  on  the 
civil  service  rolls,  or  1.8  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  military  retirees  working  for  the 
government.  Officers  below  the  grade  of 
colonel  accounted  for  the  25,019  Jobs,  or 
17.6  percent  of  the  federally  employed  re- 
tirees. 

Thus,  enlisted  retirees  hold  the  great  (78.8 
percent)  majority  of  the  141,817  U.S.  jobs 
filled  by  retirees.  The  study  shows  111,793 
enlisted  retirees  working  for  the  U.S.  (Be- 
sides the  officer  and  enlisted  retirees,  the 
study  included  2,342  civil  servants  who  were 
receiving  full  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
fits. Their  ranks  were  not  specified.  This 
category  accounted  for  1.7  percent  of  the 
141,817  total.) 

The  flag  rank  retirees  included  16  O-lOs. 
34  0-9s,  67  0-8s  and  60  0-7s. 

Overall,  the  study  showed  that  the  141,817 
military  retirees  made  up  5.05  percent  of  the 
federal  workforce  of  2,809,541,  and  that  about 
13  percent  of  all  1.1  million  military  retirees 
were  working  for  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  produced  the 
study  at  the  request  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee's  subcommittee 
on  manpower  and  civil  service. 

Highlights  of  the  study  findings  were  re- 
leased by  CSC  last  November  and  were  re- 
ported in  the  Nov.  15  issue  of  Air  Force 
Times.  The  study  Itself  was  not  released  then, 
but  in  late  January  1977  the  Associated  Press 
obtained  a  copy  and  produced  news  stories 
based  on  it.  Subsequently,  Air  Force  Times 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  study,  which  was  used 
to  prepare  this  analysis. 

Civil  servants  often  have  complained  that 
military  retirees  who  take  U.S.  civilian  Jobs 
are  "double  dippers"  who  get  dual  compen- 
sation— one  U.S.  check  for  military  retired 
pay  and  one  for  civil  service  jobs.  Military 
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retirees  counter  that  they 
same  right  to  federal  emp 
citizens,  and  that  dlnce 
based  on  basic  pay  only  ( 
subsistence   allowance ) 
second  Job  to  make  ends 

The  dual  compensation 
to  prevent  Regular  officer! 
full  military  career,  then 
service  Job  at  full  pay 
retired  Regulars  are  allowei  I 
U.S.  government,  but  are 
restrictions.  Retired  Regulai 
all  of  their  federal  civilian 
$3859.89   of  their   military 
half  of  the  total  remaining 
$3859.89  is  subtracted.  The 
tlon  limit  rises  to  $4045.16 
1977.   (Some  exceptions  an 
the  law.) 

Although  the  CSC  study 
slons  about  the  Impact  of 
satlon  law,  it  probably  wafe 
why    far    more    non-Regul  ir 
officers  go  to  work  for  the 
after  they  retire. 

The  study  showed  that  of 
officers  working  for  the  US 
retired  as  Regulars  and  22 
lars.  Thus,  retired  Regular 
only  3.6  percent  of  all 
ing  for  the  U.S..  compared 
for  non-Regulars. 

Among  enlisted  retirees 
U.S.,  who  are  not  restricted 
pensatlon  law,  there  were 
and  only  1843  non-Regul 
exoected  because  a  very 
all  enlisted  non-disablllty 
lars. 

Among  the  military 
ployed  at  the  time  of  the 
percent)  retired  for  lengtl- 
disability),  17,522   (12.4  pe 
disability,   and   2342    (1.6 
full  VA  benefits  for  disability 

Critics  also  have  charged 
tary  officers   have  secured 
ately    high    number    of 
civilian  Jobs.  According  to 
61,273  military  retirees 
on  the  General  Schedule 
were  flag  officers,   1855  weje 
were  officers  below  colone: , 
listeds,  and  832  were  drawijig 

Four  colonels  held  GS 
or  below,  along  with  497 
7511  enlisted  personnel. 

One  0-7  was  In  a  slot  in 
GS-8  range,  as  were  31 
officers  and  14,351  enllsteds 

The  largest  group  of 
the    General    Schedule 
grades  GS-9  through  GS- 
flve  flag  officers,  511  colonels 
fleers  and  15.958  enllsteds 

In  the  GS-13  through 
were  18  flag  officers,  1193 
officers,  and  1383  enllsteds 
There  were  239  retired 
the  grades  GS-16  through 
15  flag  officers,  116  colonels 
and  one  enlisted. 

Listed  as  employed 
Wage  Systems  were  no 
nels,  1399  other  officers, 

A  little  over  one  percent 
earned  less  than  $6000  a 
lans.  and  less  than  one 
009  or  more.  The  majoritj 
salaries    in    the    range    ol 
$17,999. 

At   the    time   of   the 
military   retirees    employed 
government  were  under 
five  percent  of  the  total 
There   were   also  9246 
60.  Forty-six  percent  wert 
50,  and  41  percent  were 

Sixty-eight  percent    (9< 
erally  employed  military 
coUar    Jobs,    including    41 
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clerical.  24.235  as  administrative.  12  334  as 
technical.  5802  as  professional,  and  8756  as 
"other."  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  retired 
officers  and  61  percent  of  the  retired  EM 
working  for  the  U.S.  had  white  collar  Jobs. 

Of  the  45.010  military  retirees  In  blue  col- 
lar Jobs,  most  were  either  skilled  (21.948) 
or  semi-skilled  (14,272). 

Overall,  military  retirees  made  up  4.21  per- 
cent of  all  federal  workers  on  the  Gener  1 
Schedule  and  equivalent,  8.72  percent  of  the 
Federal  Wages  Systems  force,  4.83  percent 
of  the  Postal  Pay  Systems,  5.85  percent  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  1.32  percent  of  Other 
Pay  Systems,  and  2.56  percent  of  Unspecified 
Pay  Systems. 

Mere  former  Air  Force  retirees  (49,688) 
worked  for  the  U.S.  government  than  those 
of  any  other  service.  Next  was  the  Army  (44,- 
856)  Navy  (36,510),  Marine  Corps  (7153), 
Coast  Guard  (1163),  Public  Health  Service 
(103),  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration's  Commissioned  Corps  (two), 
plus  the  2342  VA  pensioners,  who  served  in 
various  services. 

About  82  percent  of  the  retirees  worked 
in  metropolitan  areas.  The  largest  group 
worked  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  (11,604) , 
followed  by  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  area  (6982) , 
the  Norfolk,  Va..  area  (4223),  and  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area   ( 3883 ) 

The  Department  of  Defense  employed  the 
most  retirees  (78,124),  followed  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  (34,724),  the  VA  (7288),  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (3585),  the 
Treasury  Department  (2939),  the  General 
Services  Administration  (2280),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(2076)  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  'Administration  (716).  Total  for  the 
executive  branch  was  106.820  military  re- 
tirees. Only  260  military  retirees  were 
among  the  14,827  federal  workers  In  the 
legislative  branch  (Including  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office),  and  only  13  of  the  395  employed 
by  the  Judicial  branch  were  mUltary  retirees. 
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MONEY  ORDER  FAILURES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, which  I  chair,  is  conducing 
an  inquiry-  into  the  recent  failures  of 
the  Universal  Money  Order  Co. 

Many  American  consumers  have  suf- 
fered substantial  financial  hardship  as 
a  result  of  this  situation. 

To  this  end,  I  have  directed  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  to  re- 
port to  the  subcommittee  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  such  in- 
stances as  these. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  which  I  have  written 
to  Chairman  Burns  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  an  article  entitled 
"There  Can  Be  Alternatives  to  Money 
Orders,"  by  Jane  Bryant  Quinn,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  7,  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

COMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING. 

AND  Urbak  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9.  1977. 
Hon.  Arthtjh  F.  Burns, 
Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  the  past  3Vi 
years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  legis- 
lative efforts  relating  to  competition  In  the 
United  States  financial  Institutions  Industry 


and,  more  particularly,  to  the  availability  of 
retail  banking  services  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. These  efl'orts  have  Included  successful 
Senate  passage  of  the  omnibus  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1975,  legislative  expan- 
sion and  oversight  of  NOW  accounts  in  New 
England  and,  more  recently,  a  broad-based 
taqulry  Into  Federal  branching  policy  as  con- 
tained In  the  McPadden  Act  of  1927  and  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933. 

These  efforts  have  revealed  many  com- 
plexities In  our  banking  laws  which.  In  my 
opinion,  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ameri- 
can bankUig  public  by  unduly  restricting 
competition  between  institutions  and  by 
arbitrarily  restricting  the  availability  and 
types  of  services  which  different  types  of 
Institutions  may  offer. 

This  situation  has  given  rise  to  many  in- 
stances, as  you  know,  oi  the  public  being 
forced  to  avail  themselves  of  banking  substi- 
tutes where  banking  services  are  not  other- 
wise directly  available,  often  at  substan- 
tially higher  prices  and  with  attendant  risks 
substantially  greater  than  these  involved  In 
dealing  directly  with  a  financial  Institution. 
I  am  particularly  disturbed,  therefore,  by 
recent  press  reports  alluding  to  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  those  individuals  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  done  business  with 
the  failing  Universal  Money  Order  Company. 
One  of  these  reports  entitled  "There  Can  Be 
Alternatives  to  Money  Orders"  by  Jane  Bry- 
a-.t  Qulnn,  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  7.  A  second  article  was  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  February  8. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  direct  an  Inquiry  by 
the  Subcomm'ttee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Into  the  situation  described  in  these  reports 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  adequacy 
of  existing  laws  and  regulations  to  protect 
those  in  the  market  place  who  avail  them- 
selves of  financial  institutions  and  by  other 
than  depository  financial  Institutions. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  Uni- 
versal Money  Orders  were  sold  by  various  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  thus  carried  with 
them  the  aura  of  reliability  which  they  ob- 
viously did  not  have. 

The  Universal  Money  Order  situation  Is 
disturbing  enough  In  Itself.  It  Is  all  the  more 
disturbing  because  of  the  manner  In  which 
our  present  laws  may  foster  the  risks  and 
costs  involved  to  those  living  in  areas  where 
direct  banking  services  are  arbitrarily 
denied. 

To  this  end,  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  existing  laws  and 
regulations  to  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
these  areas,  generally,  and  on  specific  actions 
taken  by  your  agency  to  protect  the  public 
against  "these  types  of  abuse.  The  Congress 
looks  to  the  regulatory  agencies  for  leader- 
ship on  these  matters,  but  In  this  area,  un- 
fortunately, the  agencies  have  been  remiss. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McInttre. 

U.S.  Senator. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  19771 

There  Can  Be  Alternatives  to  Money 

Orders 

(By   Jane   Bryant   Qulnn) 

New  York. — Money  order  companies  don't 
gD  broke  very  often,  but  when  they  do  it 
hurts.  Ifs  Just  as  if  a  bank  went  bust  and 
took  everyone's  outstanding  checks  down  the 
tubes.  And  since  money-order  companies 
typically  deal  with  low-Income  people,  the 
damage  is  particularly  bad. 

The  Universal  Money  Order  Co.  and  Its 
affiliate,  USN  Co.,  which  together  did  busi- 
ness In  eight  states,  filed  for  protection  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  la=t  week.  Thousands 
of  consumers  were  left  stranded — their  bills 
unpaid,  their  legal  situation  unclear,  and  in 
some  areas  facing  eviction  from  their  apart- 
ments or  having  their  loans  called  in. 

Money  orders  are  the  typical  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  people  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
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other  don't  use  banks.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  this  choice : 

They  may  keep  their  money  in  interest- 
paying  credit  union  accounts  and  u-e  money 
orders  to  pay  their  bills.  Several  credit  unions 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  affillatad  with 
Universal  Money  Order. 

If  a  person  has  only  three  or  four  bills  to 
pay  by  check  each  month,  it's  cheaper  to 
buy  money  orders  than  maintain  a  checking 
account. 

There  may  be  no  banks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  some  states — particularly  those 
that  don't  allow  branch  banking — there's 
little  profit  in  starting  a  bank  in  a  depressed 
area.  Money-order  and  check-cashing  com- 
panies serve  as  substitutes. 

Money  orders  are  also  available  from  banks 
and  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  But  the  poor  typi- 
cally buy  them  from  neighborhood  companies 
for  payment  of  rent,  utilities,  insurance  pre- 
miums. Installment  debt  and  other  regular 
bills,  chiefly  because  they're  safer  to  carry 
or  mail  than  cash.  The  person  who  receives 
the  money  order  turns  it  In  to  the  company 
that  Issued  It  for  payment. 

And  there's  the  rub.  When  Universal 
Money  Order  got  Into  trouble,  the  money 
orders  couldn't  be  cashed  In.  So  the  creditors 
haven't  yet  received  payment.  Yet  the  con- 
sumer paid  In  full  when  he  bought  the 
money  order  and  sent  It  on. 

I  talked  with  several  of  the  states  that 
have  been  affected  by  the  bankruptcy  to  see 
what  consumers  are  being  advised  to  do.  The 
legal  situation  is  still  unclear,  but  here  are 
some  possibilities : 

Take  the  money  order  to  the  agent  who  sold 
It  to  you.  Any  funds  he  was  holding  at  the 
time  Universal  filed  under  the  bankruptcy 
laws  were  probably  not  sent  to  the  com- 
pany— and  could  be  used  to  pay  you  back. 

Make  sure  you're  officially  listed  as  one  of 
the  people  whose  money  order  bounced,  so 
that  when  there's  a  financial  settlement 
you'll  be  able  to  get  at  least  part  of  your 
money  back.  Various  state  and  local  agencies 
are  distributing  forms  lor  this  purpose — call 
the  consumer  protection  agency,  the  at- 
torney general's  office,  or  Legal  Aid. 

If  you're  threatened  with  eviction  or  some 
other  precipitate  act,  ask  for  emergency  help 
from  Legal  Aid,  your  own  lawyer  or  your 
area's  consumer  protection  office.  They  may 
be  able  to  hold  the  action  off.  Many  housing 
authorities,  utilities,  insurance  companies 
and  others  have  agreed  to  hold  the  money 
orders  temporarily  to  see  if  Universal  has 
enough  funds  to  pay  them  off. 

Robert  Hobbs  of  the  National  Consumer 
Law  Center  in  Boston,  which  gives  technical 
assitance  to  poverty  lawyers,  is  working  on 
a  legal  theory  to  stem  consumer  losses.  He 
argues  that  money  orders  are  similar  In  na- 
ture to  bank  cashier's  checks,  which  are 
treated  differently  in  law  from  personal 
checks.  Once  you  pay  for  a  cashiers'  check 
and  present  It  to  the  creditor,  you  have  dis- 
charged your  debt,  Hobbs  says.  If  the  bank 
went  broke  and  couldn't  honor  the  check, 
the  creditor  would  have  to  sue  the  bank 
rather  than  collect  again  from  you.  If  money 
orders  were  treated  the  same  way,  consumers 
couldn't  be  billed  again. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that  Issue  Is 
resolved  in  the  courts  it  may  be  moot.  If 
creditors  don't  soon  get  payment  from  some- 
where, the  consumer  may  be  out  on  the 
street.  For  absolute  safety,  postal  money 
orders  are  probably  your  best  bet. 


KENNEDY  REPORT  ON  AIRLINE 
REGULATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  1974 
and  1975  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
held  a  series  of  detailed  hearings  on  the 
effects  of  Federal  airline  regulation. 
These  hearings  were  organized  and  con- 
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ceived  by  the  subcommittee's  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  The  subcommit- 
tee last  year  issued  a  report  on  its  hear- 
ings which  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  this  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  review  of  that  re- 
port, by  Prof.  Richard  Caves,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Bell  Journal  of  Economics) 
The  Kennedy  Subcommittee's  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Practices  and  Procedures 
(By  Richard  E.  Caves) 

A  major  document  in  the  current  debate 
over  deregulation  of  the  U.S.  domestic  air- 
lines Is  this  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate." 
Stephen  G.  Breyer  served  as  special  counsel 
to  the  subcommittee  during  the  preparation 
of  the  report  and  the  hearings  that  preceded 
it.  The  report  does  not  break  much  new 
ground  in  Its  technical  analysis  of  regulated 
competition  in  the  airline  industry.  How- 
ever, It  provides  a  clear  and  sophisticated 
synthesis  of  recent  economic  analyses  of 
the  Indiistry  and  develops  new  evidence  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  procedures  and 
operations.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions strongly  support  relaxed  controls  over 
entry  and  pricing  in  domestic  air  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  calling  for  reform  of  some 
shocking  procedures  of  the  Board. 

During  the  last  two  decades  a  number  of 
economists  have  studied  the  effect  of  regu- 
lation on  the  structure  and  performance 
of  the  air  transport  industry.  Their  findings 
display  a  remarkable  consensus.  The  Indus- 
try's Intrinsic  structural  characteristics  In- 
clude only  moderate  barriers  to  entry  and 
levels  of  product  differentiation,  so  that  an 
unregulated  airline  Industry  would  display 
something  close  to  competitive  performance 
although  seller  concentration  would  be  high 
in  individual  city-pair  markets.  The  actual 
industry,  as  regulated  since  1938,  has  been 
afflicted  with  blockaded  entry  and  rigid 
prices  that  are  often  set  high  enough  above 
minimum  attainable  marginal  costs  that  ex- 
tensive nonprice  is  Induced  (principally  ex- 
panded flight  schedules  leading  to  low  load 
factors).  This  nonprice  competition  elevates 
costs  substantially  over  their  minimum  at- 
tainable level,  as  does  the  rigidity  of  the 
route  structures  Imposed  on  carriers  by  the 
Board's  certification  procedures.  The  air- 
lines have  not  earned  more  than  a  normal 
rate  of  return  on  their  investment,  over  the 
long  run,  but  they  have  Incurred  costs  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  minimum  attain- 
able. 

The  report's  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
Board's  policies  follows  the  lead  of  several 
scholars  -'  Ln  drawing  heavily  on  a  comparison 
between  largely  unregulated  airlines  com- 
peting in  the  Intrastate  markets  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  and  the  regulated  inter- 
state Industry.  The  report  provides  (pp.  40- 
53)  a  careful  analysis  of  the  factors  that 
might  explain  the  markedly  lower  fares 
found  In  these  intrastate  markets — 30  to  50 
percent  below  Interstate  city-pair  markets 
of  comparable  size  and  length  of  haul.  Even 
after  careful  allowance  for  differences  In 
weather  conditions,  traffic  delays.  Interline 
connections,  etc.,  it  turns  out  that  the  prin- 
cipal factor  explaining  the  lower  fares  and 
costs  per  passenger  is  higher  load  factors. 
Higher  load  factors  ideally  permit  substan- 
tially lower  fares:  furthermore,  given  the 
elasticity  of  air-travel  demand,  the  lower 
fares  may  induce  enough  additional  traffic 
that  the  public  experiences  no  net  reduction 
in  the  choices  of  departure  times  available. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  turnover  of 


carriers  in  these  markets  has  been  high,  but 
that  the  availability  of  service  to  the  public 
has  not  been  destabilized. 

Another  source  of  originality  In  the  re- 
port lies  in  its  dissection  of  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  the  airlines  and  their  supporters 
for  continued  regulation  or  for  collusive  ar- 
rangements such  as  agreements  to  restrict 
capacity  on  selected  routes  (for  example,  pp. 
58-76).  The  report  displays  the  clever  de- 
bater's facility  for  skewering  the  many 
specious  analyses  that  have  been  put  forth. 
Economists  who  have  stayed  clear  of  the  day- 
to-day  debate  over  regulatory  policy  wlU 
enjoy  this  sample  of  the  repartee. 

The  report's  greatest  substantive  contri- 
bution comes  not  from  its  economic  analysis 
but  from  its  evidence  on  the  procedures  and 
practices  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  employed  over  the  last  decade;  how  It 
reaches  and  Implements  major  policy  de- 
cisions, allocates  Its  enforcement  efforts,  and 
the  like.  The  report  concentrates  on  certain 
major  decisions  and  policy  areas.  One  of 
these  is  the  moratorium  on  new  awards  of 
competitive  city-pair  routes  adopted  m  1970, 
under  which  the  CAB  declined  to  schedule 
hearings  on  applications  for  new  routes  (pp. 
77-102).  In  this  and  other  policy  areas,  the 
Board  used  a  device  to  avert  Judicial  review  of 
its  decisions.  Rather  than  setting  applications 
by  the  airlines  for  hearing  and  decision.  It 
forced  the  applicants  to  apply  for  an  expe- 
dited hearing.  If  this  procedural  application 
were  granted,  it  meant  that  the  Board  had 
also  decided  to  grant  the  substantive  appli- 
cation. If  the  application  for  an  expedited 
hearing  were  turned  down,  no  unexpedlted 
hearing  was  likely  ever  to  follow,  but  the 
frustrated  applicant  could  probably  not  over- 
turn the  procedural  ruling  on  appeal. 

Another  procedural   area   covered   by   the 
report  Is   that  of  the  Board's  enforcement 
activities.    These    have    been    mostly    con- 
cerned with  adherence  to  a  set  of  complex 
and  economically  meaningless  rules  designed 
to  limit  the  use  of  low-fare  charter  flights. 
In  general,   the  report   concludes   that  en- 
forcement  activities   are   mostly   responsive 
to  complaints,  and  that  complaints  tend  to 
come  not  from  overcharged  or  underserviced 
members  of  the  traveling  public  but  from 
disadvantaged  competitors  or  travel  agents. 
The  report's  evidence  on  the  Board's  de- 
cisionmaking processes  Invites  some  reflec- 
tion  on   the  competing  political-behavioral 
models  of  the  regulatory  process  that  have 
emerged  in  recent  years.  These  Include  the 
following    approaches:    (1)    regulation    was 
originally  undertaken  for  some  good  public 
purpose,  but  the  regulatory  agency  Is  sub- 
sequently captured  by  and  thereafter  serves 
those    whom    It   regulates;  '    (2)    a    slightly 
more  cynical  variant  of  this  approach  holds 
that   securing   protective   regulation    is    an 
economic  choice  made  by  an  Industry,  and 
so  the  regulators  serve  the  regulated  from 
the  start;  <  (3)  regulation  may  pursue  some 
good  public  purpose,  but  be  frustrated  by 
inadequate  analytical  capability  or  access  to 
information;  ^   and    (4)    regulation   emerges 
as  a  device  to  smooth  over  a  political  con- 
flict between  strong  interest  groups  by  pro- 
viding cross  subsidies  that  will  permit  both 
groups  to  be  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the 
passive  general  public."  Previous  research  on 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  declined  to 
embrace  any  of  these  hypotheses  In  its  pure 
form  and  Instead  has  opted  for  a  somewhat 
more    complex    explanation,    stressing    the 
consistency  of  the  Board's  actions  with  the 
promotional  goals  laid  down  in  the  legisla- 
tion— goals  that  give  some  legitimacy  to  the 
Board's    concern    both    with    assuring    the 
adequacy   of  airline   profits   and   with   pro- 
moting the  cross  subsidy  of  less  profitable 
parts    of    the    airline    system    by    Its    more 
profitable  parts." 

The  report's  evidence  on  the  Board's  ac- 
tions in  the  last  decade  or  so  propels  one, 
It  must  be  said,  toward  a  simple  "capture" 
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theory  of  the  agency's  behavior 
appears  concerned  primarily  with 
Ing  the  profitability  of  Its 
the  domestic  trunk  airlines — ; 
service  of  any  higher  social 
moratorium,  the  Board's  en 
collusive  agreements  to  reducje 
preoccupation  with  limiting 
low-fare  charter  flights,  and 
decisions  on  fare  levels  and  okher 
ters  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
as    service    to    dominant 
client  group.  The  Board's 
carriers'  profits  could  former 
by  Its  responsibility  as  a  prov: 
but  this  function  Is  long  goni 
concern  with  protecting  profl 
tentlally  more  profitable  routijie 
be  exonerated  by  Its  goal  of 
service    by    cross    subsidizing 
routes,  but  little  or  no  cross 
exists  (the  report  provides 
66-67). 

In  devising  Its  substantive  recommenda- 
tions, the  subcommittee  welgtis  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Board's  role  as  a  cartel  man- 
ager could  be  extended  to  seen  re  an  efficient 
cartel  that  provided  a  minim  un-cost  serv- 
ice at  "competitive"  fares  (pp  130-160  pas- 
sim). No  wonder  that  it  Instsad  Joins  the 
mainstream  of  economic  analysis  of  airline 
regulation  and  calls  for  greatl;  relaxed  con- 
trols on  both  fares  and  entry.  The  report  is 
both  an  Important  contribute  n  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  regtUatory  policy  and  a 
scholarly  study  worth  the  attei  tlon  of  econ- 
omists concerned  with  econon^ic  regulation. 
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A  SHERATON  RO  3E 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record  a  recent 
Cleveland  Press  dealing  with 
wonderful  person — Rose 
knowTi  and  loved  by  all  w 
in  contact  with  her  over 
has  served  hundreds  of  . 
lie  figures,  including  both 
dent  Ford  and  President 
rare  human  being. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

A  Sheraton  Rosi 
(By  Bob  Seltzer) 

For  16  of  her  21  years  as  a 
Perry  has  carried  on  a  love 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  and 
hostelry  regains   its  physical 
health  of  yesteryear. 

Mrs.  Perry,  brown-eyed 
three,  began  her  warm  attach 
when  she  joined  the  hotel  as 
grand  ballroom.  Her  ardor 
almost  a  fetish. 

"I  am  happy  at  the 
she  said.  "It  is  THE  hotel.  To 
I   hope   Art  Modell   will  find 
preserve  this  fine  landmark  on 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
dents  of  the  United  States 
gressmen,  and  a  host  of 
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"Everybody  is  special  to  me.  I  like  people, 
and  am  pleased  to  serve  them.  Many  of  the 
Secret  Service  agents  know  me.  It  always  Is 
gratifying  when  out-of-town  visitors  at  the 
hotel  ask  for  me. 

"The  hotel's  food  and  service  are  good,  but 
the  building  needs  to  be  refurbished  to  re- 
gain the  eminence  it  once  enjoyed. 

"I  served  Gerald  Ford  once  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  twice  as  president.  The  last  time 
was  at  the  $500-a-plate  Republican  dinner. 
He  is  down-to-earth  and  likable.  He  recog- 
nized me,  and  Introduced  me  to  Sen.  Robert 
A.  Taft.  I  asked  President  Ford  how  his  wife 
was,  and  he  thanked  me  for  my  considera- 
tion. 

"I  met  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
thought  he  looked  younger  than  his  52  years. 
I  shook  hands  with  former  President  Elsen- 
hower, Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  wife 
Ethel,  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  David  Brlnkley.  and  George 
Stelnbrenner. 

"I  have  served  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota,  the  late  actress  Agnes  More- 
head,  and  actor  John  Wayne.  Wayne  asked 
onlv  for  Scotch  and  water  at  the  banquet 
table. 

"Prominent  Clevelanders  I  have  served  in- 
clude Mayor  Perk,  judges,  leading  attorneys, 
bank  presidents,  and  department  store  execu- 
tives." 

Mrs.  Perry,  solicitous  and  accommodating, 
was  bom  at  Falrpoint,  O.,  Belmont  County, 
daughter  of  a  miner.  When  she  was  seven,  her 
family  moved  to  Cleveland,  and  her  father 
Joined  the  Fisher  Body  Co. 

A  graduate  of  South  High  School.  Mrs. 
Perry  passed  a  Civil  Service  examination  and 
joined  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
She  was  married  in  1939,  and  left  her  job  to 
become  a  mother. 

She  later  joined  Local  10  of  the  Walters  and 
Waitresses  Union,  and  worked  at  the  Hotel 
Manger,  the  Hollenden,  the  Alcazar,  the 
Statler,  the  Carter,  and  the  Sahara  Motor  Inn 
to  put  her  two  sons  through  college. 

Mrs.  Perry  and  her  husband,  Louis  J.,  a 
foreman  at  the  Leece-Neville  Co.,  live  at  19102 
Sunset  Dr.,  WarrensviUe  Heights.  The  Perry 
children  are  Kenneth  L..  35,  a  salesman  for 
Westvaco  Corp.,  who  attended  John  Carroll 
and  Western  Reserve  Universities;  Douglas  A., 
31,  a  graduate  of  Cleveland  State  University, 
now  budget  analyst  for  Gould  Corp.,  and 
Linda,  an  assistant  buyer  for  the  May  Co. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  afternoon,  while  standing  in  front 
of  the  White  House  to  be  admitted  for  an 
appointment  with  the  President,  I  was 
approached  by  a  member  of  a  protesting 
team  of  people  who  were  protesting  the 
B-1.  They  gave  me  a  pamphlet  which  I 
have  carefully  read,  and  I  am  utterly 
shocked  to  see  that  two  organizations 
obviously  connected  with  church  groups 
are  the  sponsoring  bodies  behind  the  stop 
the  B-1  bomber.  One  group  is  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and  the 
other  is  the  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

What  disturbs  me  about  having  church 
groups  opposed  to  this  weapon  system  is 
not  the  fact  that  it  is  a  weapon  system, 
but  the  fact  that  a  church  organization 
would  lend  its  name  to  such  a  dishonest- 
ly, disoriented  piece  of  literature. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  things  on 
their  first  page.  They  say  that  the  B-1 
would  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  sys- 
tems ever  built.  I  ask  these  people  to  go 
back  to  World  War  n  and  compare  the 
price  of  a  B-24  or  a  B-1 7  bomber  to  the 
existing  economy  at  that  time.  It  would 
be  equally  as  expensive. 

The  B-1  would  perpetuate  the  dan- 


gerous arms  race:  Any  weapon  that  we 
build  will  do  this.  Our  job  is  to  get  our 
potential  enemies,  the  Soviets,  to  realize 
this,  then  maybe  we  both  can  come  to 
some  agreements. 

The  B-1  would  lose  jobs  compared  to 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  produc- 
tion for  civilian  needs:  This  is  absolutely 
ridiculous,  unsupportable,  and  it  has 
never  been  proven.  Jobs  created  by 
money  given  to  welfare  are  not  the  kind 
of  jobs  the  American  people  need.  They 
are  permanent  jobs  that  are  not  at  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  some  politician. 

The  B-1  would  provide  super  profits 
to  corporations:  This  is  patently  dis- 
honest on  the  face  of  it  because  as  I 
understand  it,  the  profits  being  realized 
by  the  largest  aircraft  manufacturei-s 
in  the  country  run  less  than  7  per- 
cent which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
average  of  other  large  corporations,  but 
I  would  ask  these  church  groups,  where 
do  they  get  their  support?  Is  it  not  true 
that  they  get  it  from  companies  and  peo- 
ple in  this  country  making  money?  Or 
do  they  want  to  become  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government? 

The  B-1  would  pose  a  major  threat 
to  the  environment:  Oh,  the  number  of 
times  I  have  heard  this  distorted  state- 
ment. It  started  with  the  SST,  now  it 
is  against  the  B-1 ;  and  there  is  not  one 
iota  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  true 
or  would  be  true;  another  lie. 

The  B-1  may  be  used  against  develop- 
ing countries  in  future  Vietnam-type 
wars.  If  we  are  smart  and  have  the  right 
kind  of  Presidents,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  any  future  Vietnam-type  wars,  but 
if  we  happen  to  have  to  go  to  war  against 
a  Vietnam- type  counti-y,  what  is  wrong 
with  any  weapon  we  have  to  get  it  over 
with?  That  is  how  we  lost  the  last  one. 

I  could  go  on  through  this  pamphlet, 
picking  out  serious  misstatements  or  dis- 
tortions. Because  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  proliferation  of  this  type 
of  dishonesty  against  the  B-1,  I  wanted 
to  make  these  few  comments,  and  if  any 
further  ones  are  needed,  I  stand  ready 
at  any  time  to  make  them  and  back  them 
up.  It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  a  weapons 
system,  but  let  us  oppose  this  system  on 
honest  grounds  and  not  distorted  ones. 


THE  HIDDEN  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  introduced  S.  22,  the  First 
Amendment  Clarification  Act  of  1977, 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  United 
States  the  full  benefit  of  a  free  press, 
electronic  as  well  as  printed. 

In  America  today,  the  preferred  source 
of  news  for  76  percent  of  our  people  is 
radio  and  television.  Yet  because  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  the  equal  time  rule 
and  other  controls  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment applies  to  only  part,  the  smaller 
part  of  our  news  media.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  news  and  Information  of- 
fered through  the  electronic  media  often 
pale  by  comparison  to  that  offered  by 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Enactment  of  S.  22  would  result  in  the 
repeal  of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  which  contains  both 
the  equal  time  rule  and  the  authoriza- 
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tlon  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  Fairness  Doctrine. 

The  equal  time  rule  requires  that  when 
a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  public 
office  Is  given  or  sold  broadcast  time,  any 
other  candidate  for  that  same  office  must 
be  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  use  the 
same  airwaves,  unless  the  appearance 
occurs  in  the  context  of  a  legitimate  news 
event. 

On  its  face,  this  rule  seems  eminently 
reasonable.  But  closer  examination  re- 
veals that  the  equal  time  rule  is  a  clear 
abridgment  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  Government 
telling  journalists  how  they  should  use 
their  medium  of  expression.  It  is  Govern- 
ment control  over  a  part  of  the  free 
press. 

Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  broad- 
casters are  required  to  air  programs  deal- 
ing with  controversial  issues  of  public 
importance  and  to  afford  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  the  presentation  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints  on  these  issues. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine,  unlike  the  equal 
time  requirement,  does  not  call  for  each 
viewpoint  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
air  time.  Neither  does  it  require  that  the 
other  viewpoints  be  given  in  the  same 
program. 

Again,  this  seems  at  first  glance  to  be 
a  reasonable  rule.  But  like  the  equal  time 
rule,  the  Fairness  Doctrine  obligates 
journalists  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
broadcast  time  to  views  which  they,  in 
the  exercise  of  editorial  discretion,  might 
choose  not  to  put  on  the  air.  The  Fairness 
Doctrine  permits  that  editorial  discre- 
tion to  be  asurped  by  a  Federal  regulatory 
authority.  Like  the  equal  time  rule,  it  is 
Government  control  over  a  part  of  the 
free  press. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  present  in- 
tention to  recite  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  S.  22  and  against  the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  equal  time  rule  and  other 
governmental  controls  on  the  broadcast 
media. 

But  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  thoughts  about  the  disserv- 
ice done  to  the  goal  of  an  informed  pub- 
lic by  the  fairness  doctrine  and  equal 
time  rule. 

My  remarks  are  prompted  by  an  article 
I  recently  received  in  the  mail,  written 
by  the  California  journalist  Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  entitled  "The  Hidden  Campaign." 
This  article,  published  in  the  Jime  1976 
issue  of  the  California  Journal,  explores 
the  impact  of  the  California  electronic 
media  in  the  1974  gubernatorial 
campaign. 

Ms.  Leary  concludes  that  while  tele- 
vision coverage  dominated  the  campaign 
efforts  of  the  candidates,  the  quality  of 
television  political  reporting  had  so  de- 
teriorated from  the  levels  of  earlier  years 
that  the  media  campaign  actually  dimin- 
ished the  involvement  of  the  public  in 
the  electoral  process  and  served  to  erode, 
rather  than  support,  the  democratic 
process. 

Ms.  Leary  produced  some  interesting 
•statistics  about  media  coverage  of  the 
1974  California  gubernatorial  campaign 
which  seem  highly  pertinent  to  our  con- 
sideration of  S.  22.  Broadcasters,  she 
notes — represented  by  six  major  televi- 
sion stations  and  five  key  radio  stations 
chosen  for  observation  and  monitoring — 


devoted  2  percent  of  their  total  news 
time  to  reports  on  the  campaign.  Faced 
with  covering  29  candidates  in  the  gu- 
bernatorial primary,  she  explains,  the 
broadcasters  "justified  their  inattention 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  equal  time  and  fairness  [doctrine] 
requirements." 

These  observations  indicate  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  political  reporting  is 
deliberately  kept  off  the  air  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine  and  equal 
time  rule,  then  the  purpose  of  these 
rules — to  promote  free  and  uninhibited 
political  dialog — may  be  frustrated  by 
the  fears  they  instill  in  the  minds  of 
broadcast  journalists. 

Ms.  Leary  argues  compellingly  that 
these  fears  actually  shaped  the  manner 
in  which  newsworthy  events  were  re- 
ported on  the  air.  A  Los  Angeles  radio 
station,  she  notes,  issued  a  verbal  order 
that  no  Member  of  Congress  could  be  in- 
terviewed on  the  air  during  the  campaign 
because  of  the  equal  time  doctrine. 
Meanwhile,  in  San  Francisco,  Ms.  Leary 
reports  a  night  news  editor  refused  to 
broadcast  Representative  Jerome  Wal- 
die's  report  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  had  voted  to  subpena  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  rea- 
son? He  feared  the  station  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  ask  a  Republican  to  comment 
on  the  story. 

These  anecdotes,  Mr.  President,  sug- 
gest the  maimer  in  which  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  equal  time  rule  operate  to 
lead  broadcast  journalists  down  a  path 
to  self -censorship.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
first  amendment  right  of  the  broadcast 
journalist  which  is  at  stake  here.  It  is, 
as  well,  the  first  amendment  right  of 
the  public  to  be  informed  about  the  work- 
ings of  Government  and  the  course  of 
public  affairs. 

Describing  the  role  of  the  media  in 
the  1974  California  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign. Ms.  Leary  observes: 

No  one  raised  a  question  on  the  rights 
of  the  listening  public  to  be  informed  or 
the  adequacy  of  the  "marketplace  of  Ideas," 
as  broadcast  has  been  described. 

And  she  further  explains : 

The  election  disclosed  .  .  .  that  In  prac- 
tice the  (equal  time)  proviso  leads  broad- 
casters to  steer  clear  of  political  stories  where 
possible  and  drain  those  that  couldn't  be 
avoided  of  any  eelments  that  could  cause 
equal  time  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  distressed  by  Ms. 
Leary's  conclusion  that  television  served 
to  erode,  rather  than  support,  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  that  it  distorted, 
rather  than  clarified,  the  issues  and  can- 
didates in  the  1974  California  guberna- 
torial campaign. 

I  believe  her  findings  may  be  indicative 
of  the  predicament  confronting  broad- 
cast journalism  in  informing  the  public 
in  many  areas  of  our  country.  Ms.  Leary's 
conclusions  have  reinforced  my  previ- 
ously expressed  belief  that  the  American 
people  at  large,  and  our  national  goal 
of  an  informed  electorate,  v,?ould  be  best 
served  by  the  abolition  of  the  equal  time 
and  Fairness  Doctrine  rules,  as  I  have 
advocated  through  my  sponsorship  of 
S.  22. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  full  text  of  Ms. 
Leary's  arUcle,  I  ask  tuianimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the   California   Journal,   June    1976] 
The  Hidden  Campaign  :  Excerpts  From  a  New 
Book    Detailing    the    Disintegration    or 
California  Television  Political  Report- 
ing 

(Note. — Over  the  past  18  months,  Governor 
Jerry  Brown  has  repeatedly  been  described 
as  the  most  fascinating  polltlcan  in  Amer- 
ica. Yet,  when  he  was  running  for  governor, 
he  viras  viewed  as  "dull",  and  his  contest  with 
Republican  Houston  I.  Flournoy  was  almost 
ignored  by  California  television  "stations.  The 
relationship  between  the  candidates  and  the 
media  in  that  election  was  examined  in  de- 
tail by  the  California  Center  for  Research 
and  Education  in  Government,  publisher  of 
the  California  Journal,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  John  and  Mary 
Markle  Foundation.  The  results  of  that  study 
will  be  published  this  summer  In  a  book  by 
Mary  Ellen  Leary,  director  of  the  project 
and  long-time  California  political  writer. 
That  book,  to  be  published  by  Public  Affairs 
Press  and  tentatively  entitled  "The  Hidden 
Campaign,"  will  tell  in  detail  what's  wrong 
with  the  communications  link  between  can- 
didate and  voter  in  California  today.  (Copies 
will  be  available  from  the  California  Journal 
upon  publication.)  What  follows  are  excerpts 
from  the  book.) 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Leary) 
"I  haven't  seen  any  candidates  for  office 
do  or  say  anything  worth  putting  on  the 
air — not  when  I  have  big  stories  on  cab  driv- 
ers being  arrested  for  transporting  illegal 
aliens,  drug  bust.s  on  local  Navy  bases,  large 
buildings  being  burned  down  in  major  blazes 
and  many  other  stories  like  that,  all  inter- 
esting to  people  right  here  locally." 

Ray  Wilson,  news  director  of  San  Diego's 
CBS  television  affiliate.  KFMB.  was  speaking 
Just  five  weeks  before  election  day.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  television  world  was 
that  political  news  was  not  merely  compet- 
ing with  other  news,  but  that  it  was  also 
somehow  inferior  to  other  news.  What  did 
interest  the  public,  television  news  execu- 
tives believed,  was  photographic  excitement 
and  actions,  visible  drama  such  as  fires,  ac- 
cidents, crowds,  picket  lines,  lively  social  con- 
flict, human  Interest  stories  and  even  animal 
stories.  Bob  Morettl  complained  that  during 
the  primary  one  television  station  interviewed 
him  and  ran  one  minute  of  his  interview  and 
four  minutes  on  the  same  newscast  about 
"togs  for  dogs."  At  another  point,  he  said, 
a  different  station  ran  six  minutes  on  a  frog- 
Jumping  contest  and  a  few  seconds  on  his 
campaign  remarks. 

Morettl  symbolized  the  candidates'  central 
predicament,  especially  in  the  primary:  Tele- 
vision, the  one  medium  by  which  they  felt 
they  could  most  directly  present  their  case 
was  closing  them  out.  Even  in  the  general 
election,  television  gave  only  snipplts  of 
time,  and  then,  only  occasionally.  Politicians 
were  not  "exciting"  and  their  campaigns 
lacked  "action"  or  emotion.  This  came  as  a 
stunning  rebuff  to  the  main  thrust  of  their 
camaplgn  efforts.  Candidates  came  to  realize 
it  as  one  press  conference  after  another  was 
Ignored,  as  one  solemn  announcement  after 
another  was  released  into  a  void.  Television 
executives  had  their  own  reasons  to  feel  ag- 
gravated. They  voiced  respect  for  the  elec- 
toral process,  but  they  felt  annoyed  when 
politicians  did  not  make  their  campaigns 
conform  to  television's  news  standards. 

Between  the  conflicting  expectations  of 
candidate  and  television,  the  campaign  proc- 
ess fell  Into  a  chasm,  with  no  one  alert  to 
the  need  for  insuring  the  vitality  of  com- 
munication between  voter  and  candidate,  no 
one  concerned  to  fit  television  into  the 
democratic  electoral  system. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  candidates 
pursued  television.  They  magnified  criticism 
of  their  rivals  because  television  liked  con- 
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THE    EXCEPTIOrte 

Two  stations,  as  disengaged 
TV  stations  In  the  primary 
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news  about  the  two  candidates 
for    governor.    KNBC-TV    1 
whose  news  executives,  backed 
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that  the  gubernatorial  race 
and   should    be    reported 
basts,  committed  money, 
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about  the  two  minor  part  r 
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blanket  invitations  to  all  gubernatorial  can- 
didates to  appear  on  a  program  at  a  specified 
time,  a  device  that  gave  at  least  one  oppor- 
tunity to  the  long  list  of  unknown  people. 
But  apart  from  KNBC,  the  concept  of  report- 
ing the  campaign  as  a  continuing,  unfolding 
process  intended  to  Inform  the  public  about 
the  men  seeking  office  and  their  positions  as 
expressed  over  a  period  of  time  clearly  was 
not  what  television  considered  Its  responsi- 
bility, 

THE  LONE  stravivoR 

One  surprising  discovery  was  that  televi- 
sion newsrooms  had  discarded  specialists 
(apart  from  sports  and  weather  reporters). 
They  actively  discouraged  reporters  from  be- 
coming expert  in  any  field.  As  a  result,  there 
were  no  political  reporters.  In  all  California 
broadcasting,  only  one  person,  RolUn  Post 
of  public  television  station  KQED,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  designated  as  a  political  reporter. 
(A  strike  at  the  station  during  the  cam- 
paign period  kept  him  off  camera.) 

The  paucity  of  political  coverage  gains 
significance  by  contrasting  it  with  the  In- 
tense Interest  In  politics  In  past  years.  Local 
television  news  programs  across  the  country 
expanded  greatly  In  the  last  decade.  In  1961, 
BCNXT,  Los  Angeles,  started  "60  Minutes"  of 
what  It  termed  "Big  News,"  staffing  stories 
well  and  using  generous  film  on  local  events. 
By  1965,  this  station  offered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  news  opportunities  for  broadcast 
Journalists,  and  other  stations  were  emulat- 
ing it.  The  concept  of  airing  hour-long  news 
spread,  and  political  news  became  an  Im- 
portant part  of  It.  Symbolic  of  the  growing 
attention  to  political  reporting  among  tele- 
vision stations  in  the  mld-1960's  was  estab- 
lishment of  news  bureaus  in  the  Capitol. 
KNXT  opened  its  bureau  in  1964,  and  shortly 
after,  KNBC  followed  suit,  along  with  Sac- 
ramento's KCRA.  By  1965.  Governor  Edmund 
G.  Brown  Sr.  responded  to  television's  inter- 
est by  Installing  a  news  conference  room  In 
the  Capitol  designed  to  accommodate  cam- 
eras. When  Ronald  Reagan  succeeded  Brown 
In  January  1967,  the  arrival  of  a  movie  actor 
and  television  personality  whose  "talking 
head"  was  quick  with  a  quip  attracted  un- 
precedented TV  attention  to  Sacrajnento. 

John  Jervis,  who  opened  KCRA's  bureau 
and  has  since  quit  television  to  work  In 
politics,  looked  back  on  that  period  as  a  time 
when  news  editors  and  assignment  editors 
were  excited  about  the  story  quality  of  poll- 
tics.  "I'd  get  two,  three,  even  more  days  to 
develop  a  story."  Jervis  recalled.  "Nobody 
pressured  me  to  produce  one  or  two  a  day. 
There  wasn't  such  pressure  as  they  get  to- 
day." Such  encouragement  is  the  crucial 
factor  in  developing  complex  stories  for  tele- 
vision, he  said.  And  at  that  point,  the  politi- 
cal reporters  enjoyed  support  and  cheer  from 
their  home  offices.  They  were  urged  to  show 
initiative. 

Jervls's  memory  is  supported  by  that  of 
Vic  Blondi,  former  capital  bureau  political 
reporter  for  KNBC  television  and  now  press 
director  for  a  state  agency.  Blondi  called  the 
period  of  the  late  1960's  "California's  golden 
days  of  television  Journalism."  Political 
stories  were  as  exciting  to  editors  as  to  re- 
porters, he  said.  "We  were  encouraged  and 
supported  In  doing  backgrounders  or  in- 
depth  political  reports.  There  was  a  fight  to 
get  adequate  time  to  tell  the  story,  yes.  But 
today,  they  don't  haggle  over  time  for  such 
rep)orts.  They  have  simply  wiped  out  In-depth 
political  reporting." 

GOODBYE,  GOLDEN  ACE 

Three  developments  came  along  to  tarnish 
the  "golden  age":  Vietnam,  the  recession 
and  "action  news. "  The  Vietnam  war  and 
the  national  turmoil  and  urban  riots  sud- 
denly made  sensational  and  highly  visual 
news  available  in  abundance.  But  it  was  also 
deadly  serious.  News  managers  began  seek- 
ing lighter  subject  matter  as  relief.'  On  top 
of  that  came  a  financial  pinch  following  the 
1967  recession.  To  California  television,  Sac- 


ramento bureaus  began  to  seem  extravagant. 
Stations  began  exacting  more  efficient  per- 
formance from  their  staff,  tightening  news 
costs.  Business  offices  were  no  longer  satis- 
fled  that  news  was  produced  at  a  loss.  They 
turned  their  attention  to  the  revenue  possi- 
bilities from  local  advertising  within  the 
news  segments.  As  this  money  began  to  pour 
in,  stations  decided  to  Increase  the  length 
of  their  newscasts  and  go  after  the  larger 
audiences  that  trigger  higher  ad  revenue 
through  higher  ratings.  This  quest  for  rat- 
ings brought  the  phenomenal  known  vari- 
ously as  "action  news,"  "eye-witness  news" 
and  "happy  talk." 

For  years  the  industry  used  the  resources 
of  research  firms  to  determine  audience  size, 
most  prominently  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  and  ARB 
(American  Research  Bureau).  They  counted 
television  viewers  through  recognized  mar- 
ket-testing methods,  to  "rate"  stations 
within  an  area  according  to  audience  size. 
Data  about  the  sex,  age  and  buying  poten- 
tial of  the  viewers  were  useful  to  advertising 
pxirchasers.  But  the  new  consultants  under- 
took a  more  sophisticated  task,  "qualitative 
reseaxch."  Their  professional  evaluation 
sought  such  details  as  audience  admiration 
for  a  sportscaster's  smile  or  an  anchorman's 
hair  style,  and  they  also  dealt  with  the  visual 
attractiveness  of  the  set  and  the  "action" 
In  the  news.  Consequently,  television  pro- 
gramming became  extraordinarily  sensitive 
to  what  the  viewer  was  thought  to  want. 

THE    MAGID    MANIA 

The  two  most  stxccessful  firms  in  this  field 
were  Frank  Magld  &  Associates,  and  McHugh 
&  Hoffman,  Inc.  By  1974,  both  of  them,  along 
with  other  consultants,  were  working  with 
a  number  of  California  stations,  all  In  the 
midst  of  fiercely  competitive  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  audience  appeal  of  their  news  pro- 
grams. As  In  other  states,  a  great  reshuffling 
of  news  personnel  accompanied  these  studies, 
for  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  people 
on  screen  figured  Importantly  In  the  recom- 
mendations for  improvement. 

The  first  Impact  of  the  consultants  was 
felt  in  San  Francisco,  when  KGO-TV,  which 
had  been  trailing  in  audience  size,  hired 
McHugh  &  Hoffman  and  then  undertook  an 
energetic  thrust  to  "action  news."  The  sta- 
tion promoted  Its  news  "team"  on  billboards. 
In  newspapers,  on  buses.  It  dressed  them  In 
assorted  costumes.  It  presented  them  as 
"good  guys,"  as  "happy  people"  whom  every- 
body liked.  KRON  resisted  the  "happy  talk." 
but  top-rated  KPIX  went  through  succes- 
sive waves  of  shock  as  KGO-TV's  audience 
grew.  KPIX  also  began  revamping  and  per- 
sonnel changes,  some  of  them  still  under 
way  In  1974.  In  this  shift,  political  reporter 
Post,  discovering  politics  was  no  longer  taken 
so  seriously  at  KPIX,  moved  to  Public  Broad- 
casting station  KQED.  KPIX  retained  its  top 
rating  for  the  evening  news,  but  KGO-TV 
was  on  the  rise.  It  acquired.  In  1974,  a  new 
assistant  news  director,  a  new  assignment 
editor,  a  new  executive  news  producer — all 
but  one  of  them  fresh  to  the  station. 

Similar  repercussions  from  efforts  to  entice 
larger  audiences  were  being  registered  in 
other  market  areas  in  1974.  KCRA-TV  In  Sac- 
ramento, although  dominant  In  Its  field, 
hired  Magld  to  advise  it  abovit  Increasing 
news-time  audiences,  an  effort  coincident 
with  the  election  period.  A  rival,  KOVR,  hired 
Tel  Con  &  Associates  of  New  York.  Ron  Mires 
moved  from  San  Francisco  to  Join  San 
Diego's  KGTV  as  news  director  and  McHugh 
&  Hoffman  was  hired  shortly  after  to  consult 
on  program  Improvements.  About  the  same 
time  KFMB-TV  In  San  Diego  hired  Magld. 
Both  stations  changed  faces  on  camera,  and 
news  style  became  livelier,  briefer,  more 
marked  with  "human  interest"  and  with 
reporter  "involvement." 

Los  Angeles,  resisted  the  "happy  talk" 
more  than  most  market  areas,  but  KNXT, 
after  KNBC  passed  it  In  ratings,  dropped 
many  of  its  solid  news  reporters  and  quick- 
ened its  news  format.  "KNXT,"  said  Blondi, 
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"went  silly."  The  consultants  turned  tele- 
vision news  Into  mere  entertainment,  Blondi 
said.  "They  eliminated  specialists.  Television 
today  does  not  offer  background  stories  on 
politics  or  anything  else.  These  require  more 
than  90  seconds  air  time  to  explain,  and  90 
seconds  has  become  an  optimum  for  a  news 
Item." 

This,  then,  is  how  It  happened  that  by 
1974  the  movement  away  from  specialists  In 
television  reporting  and  towards  "general- 
ists"  had  gone  so  far  that  Post  with  Public 
Broadcasting  was  the  only  television  reporter 
in  the  state  specializing  in  politics.  Even 
those  reporters  assigned  specifically  to  the 
campaign  were  not  exclusively  reserved  for 
politics.  Only  one  TV  person.  KNBC  Inter- 
viewer Bob  Abernethy,  emphasized  the  "prob- 
lem" represented  by  the  candidate's  difficulty 
in  getting  access  to  television.  It  is,  he  said, 
a  major  question  that  needs  to  be  faced. 
The  medium,  he  added,  has  not  resolved  how 
to  give  candidates  time  before  the  voters  and 
square  this  with  Its  own  economic  priorites. 
"PRrvATizinG"  poLmcs 
Although  ne\vs  directors  emphasized  the 
"dullness"  of  the  campaign  In  explaining 
their  reluctance  to  cover  It,  many  of  their 
reporters  mantalned  that  the  campaign — 
and  politics  In  general — could  be  made  Inter- 
esting and  informative  to  viewers.  The  brevity 
to  which  most  television  news  had  been  re- 
duced, and  the  use  of  reporters  on  political 
assignments  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
field,  or  are  denied  the  time  to  background 
themselves  are  the  principal  reasons  why 
political  news  seems  dull,  reporters  con- 
tended. "It  Is  very  difficult  to  do  a  20-second 
or  a  30-second  story  that  tells  anything,"  said 
Post.  "It's  Just  got  to  be  superficial,"  KNXT's 
bureau  chief  at  Sacramento,  Howard  Glngold, 
said,  "The  emphasis  these  days  Is  on  visuals. 
We  can't  get  Into  anything  that  takes  a  lot 
of  explaining." 

Many  reporters  kept  struggling  to  get 
greater  campaign  coverage.  Some  assignment 
editors  told  of  "constant  arguments"  over  the 
subject.  Other  editors  said  they  didn't  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  campaign  because 
they  tr\isted  the  interested  reporters  to 
"push"  them  into  adequate  coverage.  Still, 
assignment  desks  and  news  desks  remained 
the  decision  centers. 

There  was  some  resistance  to  the  changes 
recommended  by  consultants.  For  instance, 
it  was  common  talk  at  station  KFMB  in  San 
Diego  that  its  long-time  political  specialist. 
Harold  Keen,  was  considered  by  Magld  as  too 
stodgy  and  too  old  for  television.  He  stayed. 
His  reputation  and  his  capacity  were  suf- 
ficiently respected  by  his  peers  to  permit 
them  to  Ignore  the  advice.  In  fact,  many  con- 
sidered Keen's  political  coverage  a  factor  in 
KFMB's  strong  rating.  "The  great  sin  of 
broadcasting,"  one  reporter  said,  "Is  to  send 
a  reporter  to  a  complex  hearing  of  some  sort 
and  he  spends  maybe  15  minutes,  gets  a  little 
film  and  that  night  tells  the  world  what 
went  on.  No  way  does  he  understand  It. 
They've  Just  got  to  cover  more  government 
than  Is  being  covered  now  and  with  somebody 
who  knows  something  about  It." 

KNBC  reporter  Saul  Halpert  observed  on 
election  night  that  television  "lets  the  can- 
didates come  through"  to  the  public,  but 
"bends  the  system."  In  the  past,  he  reflected, 
there  had  been  more  communication  between 
people  about  whom  they  favored  In  cam- 
paigns and  why.  It's  different  today,  he  felt. 
"Television  has  'privatized'  people.  When 
you're  watching,  you  don't  want  Interrup- 
tions. The  old-style  campaigning  can't  func- 
tion where  you  must  deal  with  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people,  and  television 
is  a  different  kind  of  communication  from 
your  neighbor's  remarks  at  your  front  door 
about  the  man  he  favors.  It  Is  so  essentially 
private.  Two  things  have  changed.  The  In- 
volvement of  people  has  declined  and  can- 
didates have  altered  their  style  of  conununl- 


cating  with  voters."  After  a  moment's 
thought  Halpert  added:  "I  think  these  de- 
velopments are  not  a  good  thing  for  our 
political  system.  What  has  happened  Is  that 
people  have  been  separated  from  the  candi- 
dates. But  I  don't  know  how  you  undo  this." 
On  the  whole,  news  directors  were  not 
conceding  the  decline  In  news  quality  so 
many  reporters  dwelt  upon.  They  usually  In- 
sisted that  ratings  had  no  Impact  on  news 
selection.  (Yet,  at  one  Los  Angeles  station. 
Just  as  a  news  executive  was  explaining 
during  an  Interview  that  ratings  had  no 
meaning  to  the  news  department,  a  television 
reporter  was  overheard  In  the  hallway  calling 
out  to  a  buddy,  "Have  you  seen  the  ratings 
yet?")  Some  newscasters  said  that  they  were 
never  shown  the  ratings.  At  KNBC,  assign- 
ment editor  Rossi  said,  "We  don't  have  to 
worry  about  ratings  because  we  are  presently 
Number  One.  When  you  have  to  worry  Is 
when  you  are  slipping."  But  Paul  Thompson, 
news  director  of  Sacramento's  KCRA,  ac- 
knowledged that  consultants'  studies  affected 
the  design  of  news  shows  because  they  Indi- 
cate the  public's  Interest  and  public  interest 
guides  news  selection.  "Does  political  news 
rate  lowest?"  he  was  asked.  "Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  It  Is  lowest  of  all,  but  It  is 
near  the  bottom,"  he  replied. 

BREAK  IN  THE  BEDROCK 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  "fairness  doctrine. " 
which  is  so  Integral  a  part  of  government 
policy  In  the  licensing  of  broadcasters,  is 
the  promotion  of  "robust,  wide-open  debate." 
In  the  context  of  California's  1974  election, 
it  is  almost  an  amusing  phrase.  Yet  vigorous 
political  exchange  in  matters  of  public  in- 
terest, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  (and 
the  FCC  has  reiterated),  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  government.  The 
FCC  has  urged  broadcasters  "to  make  the 
maximum  possible  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's political  process.  That  process  Is  the 
bedrock  of  the  Republic."  In  an  amplification 
of  the  "fairness  doctrine,"  the  FCC  empha- 
sized "the  paramount  right  of  the  listening 
and  viewing  public  to  be  informed  of  the 
competing  viewpoints  on  public  Issues."  The 
"public  Interest"  in  broadcasting,  said  the 
Court,  "clearly  encompasses  the  presentation 
of  vigorous  debate  of  controversial  Issues  of 
Importance  and  concern  to  the  public." 

Against  the,se  standards,  the  governor's 
race  poses  some  serious  questions.  It  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  most  deliberate  restric- 
tions on  the  public's  chance  to  hear  political 
debate  ever  devised  In  this  country.  It  oc- 
casioned both  news  coverage  and  broadcast 
access  that  were  minimal  rather  than  maxi- 
mal. Candidate  self-interest  and  broadcaster 
self-interest  produced  In  the  television  and 
radio  reports.  If  not  a  news  black-out.  cer- 
tainly a  gray-out.  Candidates  got  access  to 
the  airwaves  when  they  bought  ads  or  turned 
to  public  television,  but  on  commercial  tele- 
vision the  decline  of  interest  in  political  re- 
porting, the  pressure  for  advertising  revenue 
on  the  stations  and  the  eluslveness  of  the 
leading  candidate.  Brown,  all  diminished  the 
coverage.  No  one  mentioned  whether  the 
public  interest  was  adequately  and  fairly 
served.  The  election  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  experience  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

Nowadays,  with  broadcast  so  central  to 
mass  communication.  It  Is  Impossible  to  ex- 
amine a  political  campaign  without  encoun- 
tering the  standards  and  strictures  of  the 
FCC  and  Its  underlying  mandate  that  the 
air  Is  to  be  used  In  the  public  interest.  This 
Is  not  an  easily  measured  requirement.  Since 
the  original  legislation  in  1927  the  concept 
of  licensee  responsibility  has  grown  through 
Congressional  revisions  and  amendments, 
court  opinions  and  FCC  rules.  There  were 
three  areas  In  which  aspects  of  the  FCC  rules 
figured  significantly.  The  most  dramatic  was 
the  deliberate  restraint  on  debate  and  on 
broadcast    media   coverage    of   the   debates. 


contrived  by  the  "'agreement'"  struck  by  the 
two  candidates  and  successfully  Imposed  on 
the  broadcasters.  The  second  area  concerns 
a  prevalant  custom  In  California  broadcast- 
ing, especially  in  television,  that  appears  to 
apply  the  "'equal  time"  regulation  even  In 
exempt  news  periods.  This  broadcaster  cau- 
tion about  handling  political  news,  in  the 
name  of  "equal  time"  and  "fairness"  con- 
straints, appeared  to  Impede  coverage  of  the 
governor's  race,  especially  In  the  primary. 
Appearance  Is  emphasized  because  appear- 
ance was  all  that  could  be  verified.  Station 
managers,  news  directors  and  assignment 
editors  frequently  said  that  they  were  ham- 
pered In  coverage  by  the  ever-threatening 
PCO  requirements,  especially  when  con- 
fronted by  so  many  candidates.  Trailing  can- 
didates blamed  their  inability  to  get  cover- 
age on  the  FCC  equal-time  requirements. 
Yet.  there  kept  Intruding,  through  all  the 
wringing  of  hands  over  legalisms,  hints  from 
experienced  broadcast  reporters  or  sugges- 
tions from  candidates  that  in  fact  the  equal 
time  and  fairness  mandates  may  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  stations.  Some  people  In 
politics  and  broadcasting  considered  the  FCC 
rules  a  handy  shield  that  permitted  the  sta- 
tions to  minimize  political  news,  and  thus 
to  escape  responsibility  for  allotlng  time  to 
news  they  considered  "boring."  The  third 
area  concerns  specific  complaints  to  the  FCC 
that  arose  In  the  campaign  and  events  that 
might  have  occasioned  complaint  but  did 
not.  Although  such  complaints  can  lead  to 
the  filing  of  charges  and.  eventually,  hear- 
ings and  decisions,  none  of  the  protests 
stemming  from  the  campaign  led  to  such 
results.  But  there  were  complaints,  and  they 
suggested  policy  areas  in  need  of  reconsid- 
eration. 

THE    UNSEEN    DEBATES 

In  the  primary,  the  broadcasters,  faced 
with  29  candidates  for  governor,  virtually 
abandoned  coverage  until  the  last  10  days, 
and  justified  their  inattention  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  impossible  to  meet  equal  time  and 
fairness  requirements  with  such  a  number  of 
candidates.  This  lack  of  broadcast  coverage 
became  the  single  most  significant  Issue  in 
the  primary.  Most  stations  Interpreted  the 
requirements  so  strictly  that  they  reduced 
campaign  reporting  to  the  news  of  candidate 
poll -standing,  to  the  blatant  "attacks"  one 
candidate  might  make  on  another  and  to  the 
last  campaign  swings  around  the  state.  Sta- 
tions in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  that 
did  Interview  individual  candidates  carried 
the  Interviews  during  the  final  days  of  the 
campaign. 

In  the  general  election,  the  broadcasters — 
represented  by  the  six  major  television  sta- 
tions and  five  key  radio  stations  chosen  for 
observation  and  monitoring — gave  2%  of  to- 
tal news  time  to  reports  on  the  race.  For 
radio,  this  amounted  to  4  hours  on  the  five 
stations  out  of  463  hours  of  news;  for  tele- 
vision, 6  hours  on  the  six  stations  out  of  257 
hours  of  news.  Do  these  measurements  of 
coverage  come  within  Congressional  Intent 
and  FCC  concepts  of  fairness? 

The  two  major  party  candidates  In  the  fall 
run-off — Brown  and  Flournoy — held  six  joint 
appearances  or  debates.  No  commercial  net- 
work carried  any  of  them  statewide.  None 
proposed  such  an  idea,  except  for  the  week- 
end immediately  before  the  election,  even 
though  Flournoy  pressed  to  have  one  and 
found  a  sponsor  to  underwrite  the  cost.  The 
upshot  of  television's  reluctance  to  air  a  de- 
bate statewide  until  the  campaign  was  all 
but  over  was  that  only  one  debate  was  car- 
ried, that  conveyed  by  the  public -broadcast- 
ing stations.  The  final  debate,  seen  only  In 
the  Los  Angeles  market,  was  carried  on 
KNBC's  Saturday  "News  Conference,"  ex- 
panded for  the  occasion  from  Its  usual  half- 
hour  to  an  hour.  The  first  debate  was  not 
broadcast  at  all.  Three  others  were  restricted 
to  one  outlet  In  the  single  market  area  chosen 
by  the  candidates  in  their  "agreement,"  and 
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Th3   Brown    campaign   ^^ 
debates  was  summed  up  by 
a   not-for-dlrect-quotatlon   c 
ducted  after  the  election.  Th. 
palgn  felt,  he  said,  that  the  le.<^.= 
was  given  the  contest,  the 
would  be.  Brown  was 
according  to   Qulnn.   because 
ftontation    was   the   one    „ 
make  the  campaign  exciting, 
dull,  dull  campaign,  and  he 
Brown  camp  was  never  quite  i 
happening  in  the  dynamics  of 
but  viewed  Flournoy  as  a  ve 
ponent.  As  for  the  agreement, 
was  surprl.sed  by  the  complet 
although  he  expected  that  It 
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Douglas  Kranwlnkle.   Los 
who  served  Floi-.rnov  as  can 
pointed  out  that  television   f, 
bate  opportunities  were  nearly 
on  the  verge  of  election. 

"We  would  have  liked  to  . 
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the  networks  was  at  all  int 
maybe  In  the  last  four  day 
even  consider  a  debate  until 
ber  2.  We  felt  we  needed  a  „... 
as  early  and  as  frequent  as  we 
had  to  take  the  best  we  could 

"Are  you,"  he  was  asked, 
was  not  just  Brown  but  the  « 
tlons  themselves  who  restrlctec 
and  wouldn't  permit  st 

"Yes.  television.  They ^, 

a  statewide  concept  of  present 
We  even  had  stations  within 
work  coming  in  separately  > 
conflicting  times.  They  don't 
a  statewide  basis  at  all." 

After  the  agreement  was  .^,. 
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would  air  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election. 
The  KNBC  offer  had  been  accepted  by  that 
time.  Campaign  managers  did  not  relish  de- 
bates one  day  after  the  other. 

The  prohibition  on  broadcast  iise  except 
as  specified  sprang  entirely  from  the  Brown 
camp,  Tretheway  said.  "We  wanted  all  the 
air  time  we  could  get.  anywhere.  We'd  have 
let  "em  sing  it  or  dance  It.  The  more  use,  the 
better."  But  he  recognized  the  conventional 
belief  that  leading  candidates  risk  more  by 
frequent  appearances  and  lagging  candidate's 
gain,  so  Flournoy's  team  accepted  the  limita- 
tions. 

The  absurdity  of  the  agreement  was  that 
the  two  candidates  set  limits  on  what  cam- 
paign news  broadcasters  could  dispense— 
and  threatened  legal  action  should  iheir 
unilateral  agreement  be  violated.  So  care- 
fully was  this  specified  that  the  language  of 
the  agreement  stated,  after  each  television 
debate  was  designated  by  station :  "No  other 
television  or  radio  use  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  program  may  be  made  by  any  person 
Including  a  candidate  or  the  station,  cxceot 
for  regular  news  coverage." 

In  a  flourish  at  the  conclusion,  the  agree- 
ment warned:  "No  person  other  than  a  slg- 
natorj-  hereto  shall  have  any  right  to  seek 
Judicial  remedy  as  a  result  of  the  existence 
Of  this  agreement  or  any  alleged  violation 
thereof."  mis  demolished  the  normal  con- 
stitutional right  of  any  citizen  to  petition 
the  courts.  If  it  was  not  nonsense.  It  was 
censorship.  The  only  thing  more  remarkable 
than  the  extralegal  document  itself  was  the 
piousness  with  which  bror.dcasters  respected 

Probably  the  gravest  aspect  of  the  affair 
was  Relnhardt's  disclosure  that  the  legal 
Charade  was  viewed  seriously  as  a  model  by 
which  future  candidates  might  finagle  sim- 
ilar restrictions  on  broadcast  responsibility 
in  elections.  Looking  back  on  the  negotia- 
tions with  Tretheway,  Reinhardt  said  they 
had  dressed  up  the  agreement  with  such 
elaborate  interdictions  in  legalese— power  of 
subpoena  awarded  to  the  arbitrator,  and  bars 
against  recourse  to  the  courts,  and  so  forth— 
to  "formalize"  the  obligations  on  each  party 
The  stations,"  he  added,  "would  know  that 
they  couldn't  really  be  bound  by  this,  but 
they  would  recognize  the  agreement  as  a  step 
toward  what  they  would  like,  so  that  the 
wishes  of  the  parties  (the  candidates)  should 
be  respected  if  the  stations  wanted  other 
candidates  to  do  similar  things  In  the  fu- 
ture." That's  how  it  worked:  The  prohibi- 
tions on  airing  campaign  discussion  so  neatly 
coincided  with  the  broadcasters'  own  prefer- 
ences for  the  use  of  its  time  that  no  breach 
occurred.  "I  was  appalled  by  their  gutless- 
ness.    said  Tretheway. 

Stations  might  have  tested  the  unilateral 
restriction  this  compact  laid  on  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  but  none  did.  Chuck  Rossi 
assignment  editor  at  KNBC.  voiced  the  pre- 
vailing tolerance  to  the  candidate's  ihnita- 
t  ons:  Because  of  the  way  Brown  has  in- 
sisted these  debates  be  run,  we  can't  use  it 
for  live  broadcast,  but  it  is  open  for  ordi- 
nary news  coverage,  so  that  is  the  only  thine 
we  can  do."  ^ 

THE  NO -TIME  DOCTRINE 

Whatever  the  reason,  statistics  show  that 
the  campaign  was  minlmallv  reported  In  the 
broadcast  forums.  No  one  raised  a  question 
on  the  rights  of  the  listening  public  to  be 
informed  or  the  adequacy  of  this  "market- 
place of  Ideas,"  as  broadcast  has  been  de- 
scribed. Discussion  erupted  In  the  campaign 
over  equal  time  and  fairness  either  as  ham- 
pering limits  on  political  coverage  or  as  un- 
enforced and  ineffective  Ideals.  Russ  Cough- 
Ian,  station  manager  of  KGO,  expressed  th© 
prevailing  view:  "The  fairness  doctrine  pre- 
vents us  from  lending  ourselves  to  the  cam- 
paign effort."  The  station  would  be  happy 
to  show  candidates,  he  said,  but  numbers 
defeat  them.  KABC  radio  newscaster  and 
talk -show  host  Michael  Jackson  said  that  he 


refused  telephone  calls  from  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  "because  it  was  hard  to  draw  the 
line  definitely  that  what  he  was  talking 
about  was  really  news  and  not  campaigning." 
He  said  that  he  had  invited  former  Repre- 
sentatives Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  to  appear 
on  his  program  but  "had  to  ask  her  to  pro- 
mise not  to  mention  Roth  (whom  she  had 
endorsed)  because,  if  she  did,  I'd  get  Into  the 
whole  equal-time  mess."  At  KNX-radlo  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  reporter  said  that  a  verbal 
order  had  been  Issued  that  no  member  of 
Congress  was  to  be  Interviewed  during  the 
campaign  because  of  the  equal-time  doctrine. 
A  gi-eat  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  protections  offered  minoi  contenders  for 
political  office — and  the  democratic  system  as 
a  whole — by  insistence  upon  equal  oonortu- 
nity.  The  election  disclosed,  however,  that  in 
practice  this  proviso  'eads  broadcasters  to 
steer  clear  of  political  stories  where  possible 
and  drain  those  that  couldn't  be  avoided  of 
any  elements  that  could  cause  eqaal-tlme 
problems.  At  KSAN  radio  in  San  Francisco, 
news  director  David  McQueen  said,  "To  avoid 
trouble,  we  go  into  political  news  In  less 
depth  than  we  do  other  news." 

"Balance"  was  the  word  most  frequently 
heard  about  political  news  coverage,  and  ra- 
dio was  especially  sensitive  to  It.  The  watch- 
fulness about  balance  that  lesulted  led  tnany 
news  rooms  to  keep  careful  logs  on  each 
candidate's  appearances  to  the  second.  Just 
in  case  the  FCC  should  query  the  station. 

The  extent  to  which  timidity  over  equal 
time  sometimes  shaped  the  news  was  m.ost 
graphically  Ulustrated  by  r.n  experience  Rep- 
resentative Waldle  had  with  KCBS  radio  in 
San  Francisco.  As  a  candidate  for  governor, 
he  had  become  familiar  with  the  difllcultv  of 
getting  broadcast  time,  taut  knew  the  stations 
wero  eager  to  use  any  news  he  could  provide 
on  the  Nixon  impeachment  i;voceeding.5  of  the 
House   Judiciary    Committee,    on    which   he 
served.  Logically,  he  was  most  llkelv  to  com- 
municate with  the  media  in  his  own  Con- 
gressional  district,    which    v.as   included   in 
KCBS's  area.  So  when  he  had  something  to 
say  about  the  committees  developments,  he 
telephoned  the  San  Francisco  c;ll-news  sta- 
tion. He  called  at  one  point  v/ith  what  he 
felt   was   "a   big   news  "b;--;ak" — the   33-to-3 
vote  on  issuing  a  subpoena.  "I  got  the  station 
on  the  phone,"  he  said,  "but  this  night  news 
editor  sounded  frightened  to  death.  Ho  s  aid, 
'Oh,  I  can't  take  that.  I  ha\«  to  get  a  Repub- 
lican to  comment  on  it.'  "  Waldle  was  dumb- 
founded. "I  said,  'What  do  you  mean,  you 
can't  take  it.  I'm  not  asking  any  mention 
about  the  governor's  race.  I  am  on  die  im- 
peachment committee.  We  Just  voted  33  to  3 
to   subpoena    the   President   of   the   United 
States.  That  happens  to  ne  a  national  news 
story.  Are  you  interested?'"  The  reply:   "I 
just  can't  take  that  news  item  unless  i  can 
get  a  Republican  to  comment  at  the  same 
time.  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you  but  this 
is  too  touchy  around  here.  They  are  putting  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  us."  Tlie  congressman  was 
outraged.  "Who  is  putting  pressure  on  vou?" 
Tho  fellow  replied,  "Oh,  I  cMdn't  mean  to  say 
that.  I  don't  mean  that.  Look,  I  didn't  say 
that,  understand?"  Waldle  shrugged:  "So  he 
didn't  use  the  news.  I  called  up  some  other 
stations  and  they  took  It  gladly." 

It  was  a  refiection  on  tho  California  stvle 
of  campaign  reporting  that  Kurt  Malarstedt, 
Washington  correspondent  for  a  Stoc'.cholm 
television  station,  followed  the  campaign  for 
about  four  days.  His  45-minute  report  was 
to  be  aired  in  Stockholm  November  1.  paired 
with  a  segment  on  New  York's  gubernatorial 
race.  That  was  more  total  time  than  many 
California  stations  devoted  In  all  their  news- 
casts through  September  and  October  to  the 
election ! 

DT    CONCLUSION 

There  Is  a  blithe  assumption  In  the  broad- 
cast world,  and  even  among  some  politicians, 
that  the  public  can  be  trusted  to  make  an 
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appraisal  among  candidates  given  so  direct  a 
view  of  them  as  television  provides.  They 
might,  if  the  candidates  had  meaningful 
access.  As  It  functioned  In  the  1974  election, 
the  medium  that  was  Initially  expected  to 
bring  candidate  and  voter  into  closer  rela- 
tionship and  to  knit  the  citizen  more  com- 
prehendingly  Into  the  process  of  choosing 
political  leaders  worked  to  the  opposite  re- 
sult. The  scant  attention  television  gave  the 
governor's  race  api>eared  to  diminish  public 
Interest.  The  election  had  the  smallest  turn- 
out of  registered  voters  since  1946.  the  first 
election  since  then  where  turnout  fell  below 
70  percent.  Only  64  percent  of  registrants 
voted. 

Ten  prime  conclusions  have  emerged  from 
this  study: 

1.  Television  served  to  erode  rather  than 
support  the  democratic  process,  and  It  dis- 
torted the  political  campaign. 

2.  Television  dominated  the  candidate's 
entire  campaign  effort. 

3.  Opinion  polls  are  pivotal  to  a  candidate's 
access  to  the  media. 

4.  Television  advertising  represents  the 
single  largest  cost  factor  in  political  cam- 
paigning. 

5.  There  Is  a  dramatic  difference  between 
press  and  broadcast  agencies  In  the  commit- 
ment to  convey  campaign  information. 

6.  A  marked  interrelationship  exists  be- 
tween the  three  commtmicatlon  channels — 
radio,  television  and  press — and  the  most 
significant  Is  broadcast's  dependency  on  the 
press, 

7.  Quite  apart  from  such  Interdependence, 
news-paper  political  reports  were  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  television. 

8.  A  media  campaign  diminishes  Involve- 
ment of  the  public  in  the  election  process 
and  deflects  the  campaign  and  policy  forma- 
tion away  from  voter  participation. 

9.  Broadcast  stations  are  so  affected  by  the 
federal  requirements  for  "equal  opportunity" 
that  they  apply  precise  measurements  to  the 
allocation  of  time  for  candidates  even  In 
exempt  newscasts. 

10.  The  responsibilities  Congress  imposed 
on  broadcast  concerning  political  campaign.", 
are  based  on  assumptions  about  news  Inter- 
est In  politics  that  current  conditions  in  the 
industry  have  invalidated. 


JOE  FOSS— AAIERICAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Frontier,  a  publication 
of  Frontier  Airlines  which  provides  serv- 
ice to  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  contains  a 
sensitive  and  perceptive  article  on  our 
former  Governor,  Joe  Foss. 

Joe's  love  affair  with  South  Dakota  and 
the  outdoors  goes  back  many  years.  His 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
vigorous  life  is  part  of  our  State's  old- 
est traditions. 

Joe  and  I  entered  public  life  about 
the  same  time  in  the  mid-1950's.  Events 
brought  us  into  the  political  arena  in 
1958  as  contestants  for  the  same  oflBce. 
Joe  was  finishing  his  second  term  as  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota  and  I  was  seeking 
reelection  as  the  State's  First  District 
Congressman.  Although  I  ended  up  with 
more  votes  then  he  got  in  that  race,  in 
a  sense  neither  of  us  really  lost.  Joe  went 
on  to  become  the  nationally  known  fig- 
ure he  is  today — and  the  people  in  South 
Dakota  have  extended  to  me  the  privilege 
of  serving  them  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Regardless  of  where  Joe  Foss  happens 
to  be,  to  us  he  will  always  be  a  part  of 
South  Dakota,  portraying  the  kind  of 
spirit  and  western  hospitality  that  char- 
acterizes citizens  of  our  State.  The  article 


referred  to  above  also  mentions  a  long- 
time mutual  friend  of  both  Joe  Foss  and 
me — Mr.  Hoadley  Dean — a  prominent 
South  Dakotan  and  a  director  of  Fron- 
tier Airlines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joe  Foss — ^American 
(By  C.  A.  Stevens) 

Today,  the  renowned  hero  of  World  War 
II  is  director  of  public  affairs  for  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines,  the  oldest  air  carrier  in  the 
world.  And  he  Is  looking  back  on  a  life 
crammed  with  enough  adventure  and  drama 
to  fill  a  few  hundred  movie  scripts. 

Joe  Foss  was  born  in  a  South  Dakota  farm- 
house in  1915 — fovu-  miles  east  of  Sioux 
Falls.  He  was  bitten  by  the  fiying  bug — as 
were  so  many  youths  of  his  time — when 
Lindbergh  made  his  Atlantic  filght.  In  1927, 
his  father  bundled  the  whole  family  into 
their  car  and  took  them  to  Renner  Field 
north  of  Sioux  Falls  to  see  the  Lone  Eagle 
and  his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis — an  event  Joe 
Foss  still  remembers  with  fondness.  He  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  28  years  later  Lind- 
bergh would  be  fiying  in  his  squadron  as  a 
civilian  technical  advisor.  Lindbergh  flew 
with  Joe's  outfit  for  more  than  a  month  and 
they  became  good  friends. 

Joe  was  a  senior  in  his  school  when  the 
first  of  many  tragedies  in  his  life  struck.  His 
father  had  been  plowing  a  f-eld  until  mid- 
night and  on  his  way  home  In  his  1927  autc- 
moblle,  a  storm  came  up  and  the  wind  loos- 
ened a  high-tension  wire  which  sagged  across 
the  road.  The  top  of  the  car  struck  the  wire 
and  the  engine  quit.  Joe's  father  got  out  of 
the  car  to  investigate  and  was  electrocuted. 

It  became  Joe's  responsibility  to  run  the 
farm  while  he  was  still  attending  Augustana 
College  in  Sioux  Palls — a  double-duty  that 
didn't  work  out.  After  quitting  school,  he 
suffered  another  b.id  break  in  the  form  of  a 
disastrous  dry  scison.  Later,  he  went  to  work 
in  a  packing  plant  at  43  cents  an  hour,  but 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  college  career  at 
Augustana  College  and  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  graduating  In  1940.  A  husky 
200-pounder,  he  played  football,  boxed  and 
was  on  the  track  team.  But  it  was  flying  that 
was  in  his  blood. 

He  had  taken  his  first  airplane  ride  when 
he  was  still  a  boy,  in  a  Ford  Tri-motor  flown 
by  Clyde  Ice  (wlio  was  still  flying  at  age  83!) 
Clyde  gave  Joe  and  his  father  a  ride  over  the 
city  of  Sioux  Falls  at  night  for  $1.50. 

Joe  started  flying  in  1937.  and  joined  the 
Field  Artillery  as  a  private.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Marine  Aviation  branch  the  day  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  Immediately  began  primary  train- 
ing at  Wold-Chamberlain  Field,  Minneap- 
olis. He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant on  March  15,  1942, — his  wings  two 
weeks  later. 

His  first  combat  assignment  as  a  fighter 
pilot — a  status  he  achieved  although  27  Is 
supposed  to  be  too  old  for  fighter  flying — 
was  leading  a  flight  of  Grumman  Wildcats 
against  18  Japanese  bombers  escorted  by  a 
swarm  of  Zeros  attacking  Guadalcanal.  He 
scored  his  first  victory  on  that  day,  blasting 
a  Zero  with  one  burst  at  close  range.  He  also 
almost  "bought  the  farm"  himself  (three 
Zeros  jumped  him,  puncturing  his  oil  cooler 
and  ripping  away  a  chunk  of  wing) .  He  made 
a  forced  landing  at  Henderson  Field  with  a 
smoking  dead  engine,  coming  In  so  fast  that 
an  ambulance  was  called  out  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  It  was  the  first  of  many  narrow 
escapes. 

In  only  63  days,  between  October  1942  and 
January  1943,  Foss  shot  down  26  Japanese 
planes  and  became  the  first  American  to  tie 


Eddie  Rlckenbacker's  World  War  I  record. 
His  filght  became  known  as  the  "Flying  Cir- 
cus," and  It  was  one  of  the  best  combat  out- 
fits In  the  Pacific  with  Foss  a  natural-born 
leader. 

There  was  an  occasion,  however,  when  the 
Circus  figured  It  had  lost  Its  leader.  The  day 
started  out  good  with  seven  of  his  flight 
shooting  down  six  Zeros.  Joe  recalls  seeing 
five  parachutes  fioatlng  down  empty,  and 
above  him  was  the  sixth — with  an  enemy 
pilot  dangling  In  the  harness.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  pilot  unbuckled  himself  and 
Jumped  out.  He  passed  Joe  on  his  back  and 
seconds  later  hit  the  sea.  The  other  five  flyers 
had  apparently  done  the  same.  (The  reasons 
for  such  suicidal  tactics  was  a  mystery  to 
Joe,  as  he  had  never  seen  either  side  shoot 
at  a  parachuting  man  In  the  Guadalcanal 
area.)  Shortly  after  this  engagement,  he 
spotted  a  two-place  Japanese  bl-plane  with 
a  gunner  In  the  rear  cockpit.  Joe  came  up 
on  this  enemy  aircraft  so  fast  that  he  had  to 
dive  to  the  right  to  keep  from  crashing  into 
It.  This  gave  the  Japanese  gunner  a  perfect 
shot  and  he  sprayed  Joe's  plane  from  nose 
to  taU.  Although  his  F4F  was  badly  shot  up, 
he  made  a  turn-around  and  sent  the  bi- 
plane down  In  flames.  Within  the  next  few 
minutes  he  flamed  two  more  enemy  planes. 
During  this  action  he  became  separated  from 
his  teammates  and  found  himself  heading 
for  Guadalcanal  all  by  himself.  His  engine 
started  acting  up  and  occasionally  quit.  He 
knew  he  wasn't  going  to  make  It  home. 

In  Joe's  words:  "My  hair  stood  up  so 
straight  It  raised  my  helmet  right  off  my 
head."  He  had  an  Island  in  sight  at  this 
point  and  decided  to  ditch  offshore. 

The  wildcat  sank  like  a  big  rock,  and  Foss 
wound  up  floating  in  his  Mae  West  fully  ex- 
pecting to  become  shark  bait — he  actually 
saw  shark  fins  around.  Everytime  he  put  out 
his  arms  to  svsrim,  he  expected  to  draw  back 
a  stub.  Luckily,  he  wasn't  attacked,  and  he 
headed  for  a  bay. 

After  darkness  set  in,  he  suddenly  heard 
voices — In  English.  Joe  was  fished  out  of  the 
water  into  a  canoe  by  a  sawmill  owner  who 
later  told  him  the  bay  he  was  aiming  at  was 
filled  with  man-eating  crocodiles.  The  Island 
Itself  turned  out  to  be  Malaita,  and  there  was 
a  mission  there  largely  occupied  by  mission- 
aries who  were  refugees  from  other  islands 
captured  by  the  Japanese. 

Foss  was  given  dry  clothing  and  hung  out 
his  parachute  to  dry.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Joe  was  awakened  by  singing.  Services 
were  underway  at  a  little  thatched  church 
with  a  dirt  fioor.  The  singing — a  kind  of 
weird  howling  would  describe  it  better — was 
the  chanting  of  natives.  A  Wildcat  flew  by 
piloted  by  Lt.  Brugeman  who  spotted  the 
chute  and  Joe.  A  PBY-5A  sea-plane  showed 
up  later  to  pick  him  up.  He  hurriedly  thanked 
everyone  and  gave  his  parachute  to  the  nuns 
to  make  vestments  for  the  church. 

Joe  returned  to  the  squadron  wearing  old 
socks,  a  pair  of  baggy  white  pants  and  a  van 
dyke.  After  a  riotous  reunion,  Foss  resumed 
his  own  war  against  the  Japanese — despite 
a  serious  case  of  dysentery  and  malaria, 
which  dropped  him  from  197  to  160  pounds 
and  put  him  In  the  hospital  for  awhile. 

Shortly  after  Foss  achieved  his  26th  vic- 
tory, the  Flying  Circus  filght  was  shipped 
home  for  a  rest  and  reassignment — with  a 
total  of  72  enemy  planes  to  Its  credit,  Joe's 
filght  had  lost  14  men  and  the  squadron, 
commanded  by  Duke  Davis,  had  263  victories 
to  Its  credit. 

For  Foss.  the  voyage  home — on  a  ship — was 
a  nightmare.  The  malaria  struck  again,  and 
at  one  point  he  was  so  sick  he  overheard 
a  sailor  complaining  about  the  canvas  that 
would  be  wasted  when  they  burled  Foss  at 
sea. 

He  recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy  a  thun- 
dering welcome  home  at  Sioux  Falls  where 
a  crowd  of  76,000 — in  a  town  with  only  41.000 
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Inhabitants — greeted  him.  On 
Poss  was  presented  the  Congressional 
of  Honor  by  President  Roose^ 
House  ceremony. 

He  returned  to  combat  duty 
of   1943   as  a   major.   A  year 
forced  him   to  return  to  the 
combat  duties,  and  he  was 
the   Marines   in    1945.   His 
war,  like  most  men  who  faced 
are  mixed — they  are  sharp,  ^_ 
and  bad.  He  had  grown  to  hate 
although  he  respected  them 
versarles.  He  always  felt,  that 
the  best  speed  and  maneuvi 
the  F4P  was  more  durable 
fire  power. 

After  the  war,  he  started  up 
Flying  Service"  with  Duke   C 
mer  Navy  pilot.  They  parlaye( 
operation  Into  a  35-plane  fle« 
time  the  "Foss  Flying  Service"  . 
tlon,   Joe  organized   the  Souti 
National    Guard,   and   he  and 
on  air  exhibitions  throughout 
It    was   at    this   point   that 
urged  him  to  enter  politics, 
first. 

"Then  I  remembered  some 
clans  who  used  to  come  to  oui 
Pacific."  he  says.   "Most  of 
grounds   as   shallow   as   the   _ 
and  I  decided  maybe  I  could 
A  disastrous  Are  wiped  out  h 
ice  in  1949  while  he  was  servinj 
lature. 

He  served  in  the  house  of 
for  one  special  term  and  two 
lost   the   1950   gubernatorial 
hair  and  went  back  in  the 

the  Korean  War,  flying  Jets  

two  years  in  the  South  Dako 
before  running  for  governor 
paign  manager  was  Hodley 
known  Fass  when  they  were  co 
together.  Dean,  today  one  of 
leading  businessmen  and  a  n  ._ 
tier  Airlines  board  of  director; 
the  Associated  Press  after  Worip 
then  served  as  an  aide  to  a  __ 
gressman  before  returning  to 
Dean's  own  business  associate; 
into  becoming  Foss's  campaign 
two   of  them   criss-crossing 
Piper  Super  Cub — one  of  the 
bly   the   first    time,    a   candidate 
paigned  by  airplane 

Foss  won  the  primary  and 
in  January  1955.  To  the  man   .  . 
cessfully  managed   his   campaii ; 
Job  of  highway  commission  sec 
Dean  was  named  commissioner 

River  area,  but  his  chief 

Foss  gubernatoral  regime  was 
trusted   advisor    (they   have 
friends,   and  often  meet  in  __ 
Washington,  where  Joe's  office  i 
Black  Hills  and  sometimes  in 
Joe  now  lives) . 

Joes  press  secretary  during  Iji 
ship  was  Bob  Lee.  now  editor  o 
(S.D.)   Tribune,  who  rememberi^ 
dotes  that  reflect  the  humaneness 
informality  and  down-to-earth 
Joe  had  with  his  constituents. 

"The  Pierre  Junior  High  Scho(il 
Just  across  the  street  from  the 
and  during  the  winter  a  lot 
there  would  spend  their  lunch 
Capitol  corridors."  Lee  recalls 
nors'  right-hand  man.  I  receiveil 
from  the  custodial  crews  that 
scattering  parts  of  their  lunches 
So  I  stayed  in  the  building  ov^r 
hour  to   see   if  I   could   catch 
enough,  I  did.  So  I  very  offlcioiiky 
they   couldn't    eat    there    anyntore 
somewhat    to    my   Amazement 
chorused  back.    well.  Joe  said 
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"I    asked    Joe    about    It.    And   they    were 
right — he  had  given  them  his  permission.  But 
the  next  day,  he  called  them  into  his  office, 
explained  that  the  Capitol  is  a  place  of  pride 
for  all  South  Dakotans  including  young  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  shouldn't  be  messing  it  up. 
We  had  no  further  trouble." 
Lee  also  recalls  this  story: 
"When  Ralph  Edwards  wanted  Joe  on  his 
"This  Is  Your  Life'  program,  it  was  a  prob- 
lem to  get  the  governor  to  Los  Angeles  with- 
out him   knowing  the  reason  for  the  trip. 
However.  Joe  was  chairman  of  the  Easter  Seal 
campaign  that  year  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and 
we  got  them  to  schedule  the  drive's  kickoff  in 
California — as  Joe  had  committed  himself  to 
make     a     number    of     public     appearances 
throughout   the   country   on   behalf   of   the 
drive.    When   he    got   off   the   plane   in   Los 
Angeles   and   was   greeted   by   Edwards,   Joe 
thought  he  was  being  welcomed  as  the  fund 
drive  chairman  and  began  making  an  appeal 
for    funds   for   the   Easter   Seal    Society.   Of 
course,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  that  night's  'This  is  Your  Life' 
program.    But    it    worked    out    well    for    the 
Easter  Seal  Society  too  as  it  drummed  up  a 
lot  more  contributions  on  the  West  Coast." 
And  this  one: 

"On  one  occasion  Joe  was  coming  in  for 
fuel  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  while  flying  a  Na- 
tional Guard  Jet.  He  radioed  to  the  tower 
that  he  had  a  governor  and  a  VIP  aboard  as 
well  as  an  Air  Force  general.  The  tower  asked 
how  many  people  were  In  that  single-seat 
jet.  'One,'  was  Joe's  reply." 

After  leaving  the  governorship  of  South 
Dakota,  Foss  became  commissioner  of  the 
American  Football  League  from  1959  to  1966, 
subsequently  going  into  television  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  later  as  a  star  of  the  television 
series,  "The  Outdoorsman — Joe  Foss." 
Throughout  the  post  war  years,  Joe  has  been 
very  active  in  mentally  retarded  and  crippled 
children  programs.  He  is  a  board  member  of 
the  Sun  School  for  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Today,  he  confesses  to  being  a  "Born 
Again"  Christian.  His  own  words  best  describe 
his  discovery  of  serenity  after  a  hectic  and 
often  harassed  existence: 

"I  always  considered  myself  a  Christian. 
When  I  was  young  I  played  in  the  church 
orchestra  and  I  sat  right  up  next  to  the 
preacher.  I  was  taught  at  a  very  earlv  age 
right  from  wrong.  All  tlirough  my  life"  I  al- 
ways went  to  church  and  when  I  was  gover- 
nor I  taught  Sunday  school.  I  really  thought 
that  was  all  there  was  to  being  a  Christian. 
During  my  lifetime.  I've  come  close  to  death 
many  times,  in  fact  I  came  so  close  that  my 
whole  life  passed  by  in  a  vision.  And  that's 
too  close !  I  thought  death  was  going  to  score 
and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  and  now  I'm  glad 
I  didn't.  I  mentioned  these  close  calls  because 
I  always  thought  that  old  Joe  had  a  big  part 
in  saving  himself.  Oh,  I  prayed,  but  it  was 
a  real  short  and  to  the  point  praver  like: 
'thank  you!'  I  always  tried  to  follow  what 
my  father  said:  'whatever  Job  you  do  do  't 
right.  If  it's  a  digging  a  ditch,  dig  the  best 
ditch.' 

"About  eight  years  ago  I  was  attending  a 
church  service  in  Scottsdale.  Arizona  and 
the  preacher  was  giving  a  hard  hitting  ser- 
mon. He  said.  'A  lot  of  people  think  they're 
Christians.  But  they're  not.  They  go  through 
the  ceremony,  but  when  It  comes  right  down 
to  It  that's  all  thev  are — ceremonial  and  not 
real  Christians!' 

"After  the  service  I  realized  that  all  you 
have  to  do  to  become  a  Christian  is  to  ask 
the  Lord  to  come  into  your  life,  ask  him  to 
forgive  yoxu-  sins  and  pray  to  God  that  he 
will  have  you  say  and  do  the  things  that  he 
wants  you  to  do. 

"Since  the  day  I  attended  that  service  in 
Scottsdale,  I  have  asked  God  to  give  me  the 
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strength  and  grace  to  grow  as  a  born  again 
Christian.  And  I  want  to  share  with  other 
people  what  the  Lord  has  done  in  my  life. 

"I  told  you  about  the  many  times  I've 
been  close  to  death  and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go. 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  be  ready  without 
the  Lord  in  his  heart.  About  a  year  ago  after 
speaking  at  a  large  banquet  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas  I  started  having  severe  chest  pains. 
My  wife,  Donna,  had  a  doctor  for  me  in  no 
time.  He  listened  to  my  heart  and  said  it  was 
skipping  beats.  I  said  I  didn't  mind  so  long 
as  it  didn't  skip  too  many  in  a  row.  Some- 
body said.  Let's  shut  that  music  off."  The 
music  was  a  rock  band  and  I  said  'it's  prob- 
ably keeping  the  rhythm  of  my  heart  going.' 
They  took  me  to  the  hospital  and  put  me 
in  the  seclusion  room  (or  whatever  they  call 
it ) .  A  friend  of  mine  showed  up  by  the  name 
of  Chuck  Connors.  You  know  him  as  the 
TV  'Rifleman'  and  movie  star.  He  stopped  the 
whole  show.  Everyone  left  me  to  ask  him 
for  autographs.  Which  goes  to  show  you  can 
move  off  the  scene  in  a  hurry. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  wasn't 
worried  about  the  prospect  of  not  making  it. 
As  it  turned  out.  it  wasn't  a  heart  attack, 
but  a  virus  Infection  of  the  outer  lining  of 
the  heart.  The  Lord  was  with  me  all  the  way 
on  that  trip  and  I  knew  I  didn't  have  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  afraid  of. 

"I  could  never  in  the  past  bring  myself  to 
pray  for  or  love  my  enemies.  Those  who  have 
known  me  through  the  years  know  what  I 
thought  of  enemies.  However,  I  now  love 
and  pray  for  my  enemies  and  all  people.  I  just 
want  everyone  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  life." 
Joe  and  Donna  today  reside  in  Scottsdale, 
spending  time  during  the  summer  at  their 
cabin  in  Wyoming.  They  enjoy  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  other  outdoor  activities.  The  Sioux 
Falls.  South  Dakota  Airport  is  named  "Joe 
Foss  Field."  After  the  dedication,  Joe  Com- 
mented that  he  sure  appreciated  having  the 
field  named  after  him  while  he  was  still  alive 
and  kicking. 

To  those  who  know  him,  there  could  be  no 
finer  tribute  to  the  South  Dakota  farmboy 
who  personified  the  American  dream. 


HELSINKI  AND  THE  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
10.  I  made  a  statement  which  said  that 
even  if  the  administration  dropped  the 
term  "linkage,"  the  Soviet  attitudes  on 
human  rights  still  would  have  a  bearing 
on  American  thinking  when  it  came  to 
trade  credits  and  other  facets  of  our  re- 
lations with  Moscow.  , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
newspaper  editorials,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  then,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  18,  19771 
Why  "Linkage"  Is  Inescapable 

"It  goes  without  saying,"  said  the  Soviet 
Communist  party's  mouthpiece  Pravda  the 
other  day — saying  it  anyway — "that  the  little 
heap  of  renegades  presents  no  danger  to  the 
Soviet  system."  But  as  usual  the  reaction  of 
the  Soviet  r»gime  to  the  dissidents  It  clas- 
sifies as  "renegades"  belles  those  bold  words. 

In  the  past  10  days — or  since  the  new  U.S. 
administration  implemented  a  new  policy  of 
outspoken  support  for  "human  rights"  afar — 
the  Russians  have  arrested  three  prominent 
internal  critics — a  physicist  and  two  poets. 
As  usual,  the  charges  aren't  specified:  but 
the  Pravda  editorial  offers  a  clue.  Possibly  the 
three  are  "dazzled  by  the  tinsel  of  the  bour- 
geois way  of  life,"  or  "deceived  by  fairy  tales 
about  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  people  in 
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the  capitalist  world."  Two,  Orlov  and  Ru- 
denko,  are  among  those  who  take  Helsinki's 
"basket  three  '  (or  human  rights)  accords  se- 
riously enough  to  monitor  their  effect  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Alexander  Glnsburg,  for  his 
part,  has  been  helping  families  of  political 
prisoners  with  money  sent  by  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. 

The  important  point  for  U.S.  policymakers 
is  that  these  arrests,  and  the  bombast  of 
Pravda,  may  he  taken  as  direct  responses  to 
President  Carter's  solicitude  for  human 
rights.  It  is  less  dangerous  for  nuclear  pow- 
ers to  spar  abstractly  over  Internal  dissent 
than  poke  at  one  another  over  real  estate  or 
missile  placements.  But  the  new  adminis- 
tration Is  being  tested;  make  no  mistake  of 
that. 

The  insecurity  of  the  Soviet  Union  about 
internal  dlssldence  Is  neither  new  nor  So- 
viet. It  Is  old  and  Russian,  as  any  student 
of  the  Czarist  period  knows.  But  If  the  U.S. 
is  now  to  patronize  Soviet  dissenters  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  policy  must  be  carefully 
measured.  The  paramount  tests,  as  we  see 
them;  are  two:  whether  the  policy  is  respon- 
sible, and  whether  it  Is  effective.  The  need 
for  responsibility  would  seem  self-evident, 
although  some  of  us  are  content  with  the 
mere  gesture.  When  this  country  makes  the 
cause  of  Soviet  or  Czech  dissenters  its  own. 
It  assvmies  moral  accountability  for  the  re- 
sult. 

As  for  effectiveness,  it  mvist  be  said  that  if 
words  are  to  be  our  only  weapon  they  may  do 
as  much  harm  as  good. 

Unfortunately — one  might  even  say.  in- 
credibly— President  Carter  was  at  pains  the 
other  day  to  reassure  the  Soviets,  in  effect, 
that  ours  is' Indeed  a  war  of  words,  unrelated 
to  other  outstanding  Issues.  This  reassurance 
took  the  form  of  a  renunciation  of  "linkage" 
between  Soviet  treatment  of  internal  critics 
and  presumably  more  "Important"  ls.sues  of 
trade,  arms  control  and  geopolitics. 

In  effect,  the  President's  comment  signals 
the  revival  of  a  disconcerting  naivete,  remi- 
niscent of  the  illusions  of  the  World  War  II 
alliance  period  when  many  Americans 
thought  Joseph  Stalin  could  be  wheeled  into 
good  behavior. 

Supporters  of  the  new  outspokenness  on 
"hiunan  rights"  are  right  to  a  limited  extent: 
The  U.S.  would  be  false  to  Its  own  values  and 
traditions  if  it  stood  silent  in  the  face  of 
political  oppression.  The  free  play  of  public 
opinion  renders  that  impossible  in  any  case. 
But  the  new  administration  must  shed  the 
notion  that  Soviet  treatment  of  the  Orlovs 
and  Rudenkos,  the  Sakharovs  and  Ginzburgs. 
win  be  decisively  improved  by  high-minded 
State  Department  scoldings.  An  equally  like- 
ly result  is  that  mere  scoldings  will  excite 
lurking  Soviet  insecurities,  and  determine 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  show  Mr.  Carter 
who's  iKjss  in  their  own  household. 

If  we  recall  correctly.  It  was  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  that  used  to  caution  Tory-hat- 
ing readers  that  a  thing  could  sometimes  be 
true  and  wise  even  if  Lord  Halifax  said  it. 
The  Carter  administration  should  be  similar- 
ly cautioned  that  prudence  in  the  complex 
matter  of  "human  rights"  abroad  can  make 
sense  even  if  prudence  was  favored  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger. 

Is  the  U.S.,  then,  powerless  to  Influence 
Soviet  internal  policy?  Or  can  we  do  so  only 
by  putting  at  risk  the  paramount  need  for 
rational  accord  on  such  issues  as  arms  con- 
trol and  the  Middle  East?  Not  at  all. 

One  available  lever  of  "linkage"  is  trade — 
trade  in  grains,  trade  in  advanced  electronic 
technology.  It  will  be  a  signal  that  President 
Carter  is  serious  about  human  rights  Issues 
in  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  links  the  for- 
tunes of  the  politically  persecuted  with  our 
willingness  to  sell  feedgrains  and  computers 
to  the  Russians.  Of  course,  that  kind  of 
"linkage"  has  domestic  ramifications  for  ua. 
To  do  something  effective  to  alleviate  brutal 
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treatment  of  dissidents,  an  American  presi- 
dent must  buck  powerful  lobbies  and  Inter- 
ests who  take  the  view  that  "basket  three"  is 
splendid  as  long  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with , 
our  bread  basket  and  hence  has  no  dollar 
price. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  20,   1977] 

Prom  Helsinki  to  Belgrade 
President  Carter's  protests  against  Com- 
munist violations  of  human  rights  dramati- 
cally Increase  the  sensitivity  of  the  coming 
Belgrade  review  conference  on  the  Helsinki 
accords  of  1975.  The  accords  were  widely 
disparaged  in  the  West  as  a  "sellout"  that 
merely  confirmed  Soviet  hegemony  in  East- 
ern Europe.  But  this  view  failed  to  take 
account  of  human  rights  provisions  the 
Kremlin  grudgingly  accepted  as  the  West- 
ern price  for  participation  in  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe. 
The  CSCE's  greatest  contribution,  in  the 
words  of  a  congressional  commission  last  De- 
cember, "was  to  place  the  issue  of  humaoi 
rights  on  the  international  agenda  as  a 
legitimate  Issue."  Principle  VII  of  the  Final 
Act  said  respect  for  human  rights  and  free- 
dom of  thought  is  "essential"  to  friendly  re- 
lations among  states.  Basket  III  contained 
pledges  to  promote  freer  movement  of  peo- 
ple, ideas  and  information. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  President  Ford  was 
criticized  for  signing  the  Helsinki  accords 
by  some  of  the  same  voices  that  are  now 
applauding  President  Carter's  forceful  evo- 
cation of  their  provisions.  But  if  the 
criticism  had  no  merit  so  far  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  CSCE  document  is  concerned, 
it  accurately  reflected  resentment  toward 
the  former  administration's  gingerly  ap- 
proach to  human  rights  questions.  Mr.  Ford 
even  refused  to  invite  Alexander  Solzhenit- 
syn to  the  White  House  for  fear  the  Kremlin 
would  block  progress  on  arms  control  and 
other  manifestations  of  detente.  This  was 
part  of  the  Henry  Kissinger  "linkage"  theory 
that  Mr.  Carter  has  abruptly  discarded.  With 
increasing  adamancy,  the  new  President  is 
holding  the  Russians  to  their  Helsinki 
pledges  even  as  the  Kremlin  fulminates  ever 
more  bitterly  against  American  "Interfer- 
ence" In  "Internal"  Soviet  affairs. 

Mr.  Carter's  tactics  raise  profound  ques- 
tions about  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Kissinger  school  holds  that  the  Com- 
munists are  so  nervous  about  discontent 
within  their  sphere  that  they  may  react  by 
acting  provocatively  toward  the  West  and 
reversing  what  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  Helsinki  provisions.  The  Carter  school 
seems  to  operate  on  the  theory  that  the 
Kremlin  never  gives  more  than  it  has  to  give 
on  matters  as  diverse  as  arms  control  and 
Angola,  and  the  West  therefore  should  not 
be  deterred  from  espousing  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

With  Mr.  Carter  speaUng  out  and  Soviet- 
bloc  dissidents  becoming  more  active,  the 
Belgrade  review  conference  is  looming  as  a 
key  test  of  Western  will  and  Communist 
brazenness.  Will  the  Russians  try  to  scrap  the 
meeting  if  they  see  it  developing  as  a  propa- 
ganda embarrassment?  The  Kremlin  pro- 
moted a  European  Security  Conference  for 
more  than  two  decades;  to  Jettison  its  own 
undertaking  miijht  be  an  even  greater  em- 
barrassment. Win  the  Communists  hurriedly 
snuff  out  dissent  so  Internal  conditions  will 
have  a  surface  placidity  in  the  summer  and 
fall?  They  are  trying,  but  that  does  not 
dampen  the  exultation  Mr.  Carter  is  causing 
among  the  dissidents.  Will  the  Kremlin  re- 
spond by  increasing  international  tensions? 
While  this  is  a  risk,  the  self-interest  that 
led  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a  detente 
strategy  still  prevails. 

As  a  newspaper  that  supported  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  when  it  was  In  disrepute,  we 
have  a  special  interest  in  having  its  human 


rights  provisions  held  up  as  a  standard 
against  which  all  nations  should  be  Judged. 
Mr.  Carter  should  persevere — prudently,  of 
course,  but  persevere  nonetheless.  "Because 
we  are  free,"  he  said  in  his  inaugural,  we 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  free- 
dom elsewhere." 


REPORT  ON  THE  GRAND  JURY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  report  on  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Cuyahoga  Grand  Jury.  The 
repwrt  is  authored  by  the  jury's  foreman. 
David  Skylar,  a  great  and  good  friend. 
His  term  as  the  jury's  foreman  was  a 
most  distinguished  one.  He  performed 
great  service  to  our  communily. 

Mr.  Skylar  calls  his  grand  jury  service 
"one  of  the  most  illuminating  experi- 
ences of  my  life."  I  believe  his  incisive 
views  on  crime  and  its  impact  on  our 
society  are  important,  enlightening,  and 
applicable  to  most  major  American  cities. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Skylar's  conclusions 
that— 

If  we  can  control  guns  and  drugs,  our 
scKiety  may  have  a  chance  to  survive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  the  Grand  Jury,  September  to 
December  1976  bt  David  Skylar,  Foreman 

The  Grand  Jury  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
the  innocent  against  hasty,  malicious  and 
oppressive  prosecutions.  It  serves  the  in- 
valuable function  of  standing  between  the 
accuser  and  the  accused. 

There  have  been  many  critics  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  many  cries  to  do  away  with  it  entirely. 
This  in  my  opinion  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. 

Citizen  participation  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  should  not  be  tampered  with  or 
diminished. 

To  take  part  In  the  transformation  of 
ordinary  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
ail  ethnic  backgrounds,  from  different  eco- 
nomic levels,  into  a  tightly  knit,  disciplined, 
knowledgeable  group  sitting  In  judgment  of 
their  men  is  an  experience  of  what  our  demo- 
cratic system  is  all  about. 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  Grand  Jury 
Is  untrained,  naive,  doesn't  understand  the 
law  and  is  a  tool  of  the  prosecutor.  At  the 
start  of  the  term,  to  some  degree  this  is 
true.  But  these  deficiencies  are  soon  over- 
come. After  the  first  few  sessions,  these  weak- 
nesses give  way  to  a  degree  of  sophistication 
which  when  blended  witl:  ordinary  everyday 
concern,  dispenses  a  unique  brand  of  citizen 
Justice — the  very  kind  called  for  to  repre- 
sent the  innocent,  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Grand  Jury. 

To  improve  the  Grand  Jury  performance 
and  make  it  more  effective  quickly,  a  full 
day  of  training  and  briefing  should  be  initi- 
ated. This  would  remove  some  of  the  hesi- 
tancy of  the  jurors  and  prosecutors.  The 
Grand  Jury  foreman  should  be  given  previous 
foreman  reports  to  review.  These  would  pre- 
pare him  for  his  job  and  stimulate  him  to 
take  quick  control  of  the  Jury. 

In  the  final  analysis — the  performance  of 
the  Grand  Jury  is  a  reflection  of  the  en- 
thusiasm, interest  and  dedication  of  the 
foreman.  He  or  she  alone  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  hard  working,  con- 
cerned Jury  and  one  which  takes  a  casual, 
cavalier  attitude  toward  its  assignment. 
the  grand  jury  as  an  investigative  force 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  role  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  It  serves  another  Important 
function  in  American  Jurisprudence. 
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The  Grand  Jury  serves  as  an 
body  to  determine  whether  theie 
cause  to  believe  a  crime  has  bee  i 
This  Investigative  role  Is  neces  sary 
and  effective  law  enforcement. 

To  fulfill  Its  Investigative  rolt 
Jury   has    been    accorded    t 
investigation  and  Inquisition, 
sides  to  monitor  the  proceedli|gs 

erates  In  secret  and  may    

the  coxxrse  of  Its  Inquiry.  The 
may  compel  the  production  ol 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  as 
appropriate,  and  its  operation 
unrestrained  by  the  technical 
tlary  rules  governing  the  condu(  t 
trials. 

The   wetness   of  the   Gram  I 
vestlgatlng  role  lies  in  Its  so-ca:  led 
status.  It  Is  a  non-professlona 
for   the  most  part,   only   when 
wrong-doing   is    tossed    in    their 
the  Grand   Jury  react  and 
vestigatlon.   Thus   it   seems 
portant   role   the    Grand    Jury 
often  unused. 

It  has  been  proven  time  an(  time  again 
that  Grand  Jury  investigations  4an  be  mean- 
ingful and  productive. 

It  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
ment  on  the  Albert  Porter  n 
win  soon  be  in  court.  But  it  is 
edge  that  the   so-called   "flowe- 
been  around  for  a  long  time. 
Grand    Jury's    investigation    tc 
matter  to  the  courts. 

Grand  Juries  can  and  should 
this  type  of  investigation.  Howe  rer 
Inhibited  by  both  resources  anf 

If  the  Grand  Jury  had  Its  own 
staff,  as  Judge  Saul  Stillman  e 
cently,  this  role  could  be  used 
for  the  public's  benefit. 

With  an  investigative  staff  o: 
assigned  to  the  Prosecutor's  o  Bee 
portlne  to  the  Grand  Jurv  Foreman 
as   the  Prosecutor,   Grand  Juries 
come    an    active    watchdog    in 
sector. 

The  funding  for  such  a  staff 
mally  come  from  the  county.  B\tt 
the  uniqueness  of  this  Idea,  it  1 
that    Federal    funding    might    ^ry 
available  from  the  Law  Enforce  nent 
ance    Administration.    The    County 
consider  making  such  a  proposal 
necessary  steps  to  file  for  funding 
L.E.A.A.  ^^ 
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DKTTGS  AND  THE  "NEW"  DRt  G 

During  our  term  of  the  Granc 
15  percent  of  the  cases  we  hearc 
drugs,  drug  addicts,  drug  purchs 
other  25  percent  of  the  cases  wi 
drug  related,  i.e.  the  crime  wa 
to  get  money  for  drugs;  addicts 
out  and  shot  or  killed  people 
stolen,  stripped  for  parts  and  so 
the  entire  sad  list  of  crimes. 

Law  enforcement  agencies 
there  are  about  10,000  'hard' 
In  Cuyahoga  County.  Each  of 
people  needs  $100  a  dav  to  su; 
That's  $1,000,000  a  day,  each 
of  the  week,  month,  the  year. 

To  make  a  buy  of  heroin  oi 
the   addict   needs  cash.   If  he 
the  cash,  he  steals  for  it,  she 
for  it.  About  $300  worth  of 
TV  set,  CB  radios.  Jewels,  etc. 
thief  the  $100  cash  he  needs, 
change  rate  on  the  streets — 3 

That  means  to  support  the  10 
(Ucts  in  Cuyahoga  County  it  tal 
a  day  of  crime.  That's  over  a  b, 
a  year  of  drug  related  crime  in 
alone. 

That's  the  problem.  Is  there 

It  would  be  audacious  to 
simple  answer  after  four  months 
Jury  service.  But  there  are  a 
can  do. 
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CHANGE    THE     "NEW"    OHIO    DBUG    LAW 

There's  street  talk  that  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  drug  pushers  in  Ohio  was 
our  new  drug  law.  Either  through  naivete  or 
stupidity,  some  parts  of  the  law  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  drug  sellers.  One  narcotics 
lawman  said  that  "...  if  the  drug  mob  had 
lobbied  for  a  better  break  under  the  law,  they 
couldn't  have  been  treated  better  than  they 
are  under  the  new  law  .  .  ." 

There  is  general  agreement  among  law  en- 
forcement professionals  that  Ohio's  new  drug 
law  is  a  bad  law.  The  law.  Substitute  House 
Bill  300  places  much  greater  burdens  upon 
the  Police  officer,  the  Chemist,  the  Prosecu- 
tor, the  Judge  and  the  rehabilitation  officer, 
than  the  previous  law. 

The  Police  officer  finds  great  difficulty  In 
making  a  major  drug  buy  since  the  pushers, 
well  aware  of  the  "bulk  amount"  concept  of 
the  new  drug  law,  limit  the  quantity  of  each 
sale  and  thereby  use  the  law  to  their  ad- 
vantage, the  penalty  being  much  less  if  the 
amount  sold  is  small. 

The  prosecution  chemist  or  analyst  must 
provide  broad  discovery  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law,  allowing  the  presence  of  de- 
fense analysts  in  their  laboratories  during 
Identification,  analysis  and  weighing  of  the 
substance.  This  presence  could  interfere 
with  preserving  the  chain  of  evidence  in  the 
subsequent  criminal  action. 

The  prosecutor  has  great  difficulty  pre- 
senting the  case  because  of  the  complex 
provisions  of  the  new  law.  He  must  treat 
every  case  in  the  light  of  whether  the  il- 
legal act  was  possession,  trafficking,  or  cor- 
rupting. He  must  then  determine  what 
schedule  the  substance  belongs  In,  whether 
there  are  prior  drug  offenses  on  the  de- 
fendant's record,  and  finally  apply  the  con- 
cept of  "bulk  amount."  These  bulk  amounts 
are  set  arbitrarily  and  rather  ambiguously 
In  the  form  of  the  metric  weight  or  set  num- 
ber of  individual  doses  for  each  drug  or  class 
of  drug.  The  law  further  provides  that  a 
gift  of  20  grams  or  less  of  Marijuana  is  not  a 
sale  and  statutorily  sets  out  defenses  to 
possessing  large  amounts,  if  adulterated  for 
the  possessor's  own  use. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  courts,  the 
Judge  must  now  provide  a  hearing  for  a  de- 
fendant to  determine  if  he  Is  a  drug  de- 
pendent or  POSSIBLE  drug  dependent  per- 
son. Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
defendants  charged  with  robbery,  burglary, 
theft  and  other  non-drug  abuse  crimes  can 
actually  receive  conditional  probation  or 
treatment  in  lieu  of  conviction  if  they  can 
satisfy  the  court  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
'becoming  a  drug  dependent  person.  This 
opens  a  Pandora's  Box  to  the  defense  at- 
torney since  there  are  few  people  properly 
trained  to  make  this  evaluation  and  even 
fewer  qualified  and  certified  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

These  absurd  post  conviction  remedies 
have  also  left  the  rehabilitation  (probation 
and  parole)  offices  seeking  interpretations 
and  generally  increasing  their  work  burden 
without  giving  them  clear  direction. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  drug  law  places 
an  added  burden  on  all  areas  of  enforce- 
ment, prosecution  and  rehabilitation. 

The  fact  Is,  certain  sections  allowed  for 
modifications  of  penalties  and  actually  re- 
duced sentences  for  over  400  hard  drug 
pushers,  in  Cuyahoga  County  alone,  six 
months  before  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  took  effect. 

All  laws  are  strictly  construed  in  favor  of 
the  defendant,  and  that  is  as  It  should  be. 
However,  when  the  Legislature  sets  out  to 
decriminalize  Marijuana  and  in  fact  re- 
vises the  law  completely  it  opens  a  fertile 
field  of  ambiguities  and  new  interpretations 
which  ultimately  shield  the  "pusher"  who 
uses  these  loopholes  for  his  own  protection. 

Its  proponents  claim  the  new  drug  law  is 
more  flexible,  indeed  it  is  for  the  defense  at- 
torneys and  drug  dealers. 


It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Cotinty  Prosecutor's  Office  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  that  the  old 
law  which  had  been  fully  adjudicated  and 
was  straightforward  and  easily  understood 
was  far  more  effective  in  accomplishing  what 
must  be  the  ultimate  pvirpose  of  all  drug 
laws,  namely  deterring  drug  abuse  and 
punishing  perpetration.  It  could  have  been 
amended  to  decriminalize  Marijuana  and  to 
encompass  certain  drugs  with  a  high  poten- 
tial for  abuse  without  incorporating  the 
compliance  scheduling  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  the  bulk  amount  con- 
cept. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  weak,  confusing 
and  almost  non-enforceable  drug  law. 

I  call  upon  the  lawmakers  of  this  state  to 
Immediately  launch  the  necessary  procedures 
to  change,  amend  or  replace  the  "new"  drug 
law.  Ohio's  Attorney  General,  whose  staff 
drafted  and  supported  the  nev/  drug  bill, 
should  again  take  the  leadership  position  In 
this  eflort.  They  should  admit  the  weaknes-ses 
of  House  Bill  300  and  move  to  change  them. 

There  are  many  law  enforcement  men  and 
women  in  Ohio  who  could  lend  assistance, 
testimony  and  expertise  if  called  upon. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  again.  Our  drug 
law  stinks.  Let's  change  it. 

A    PUBLIC    AWARENESS    CAMP.MGN    AEOtJT  DRUGS 

Most,  is  not  all  people,  in  Cuyahoga  County 
feel  that  .  .  .  "it  can't  happen  to  me  .  .  . 
Drugs  won't  touch  my  family  .  .  ." 

The  middle  class  thinks  drugs  are  a 
ghetto  problem,  the  suburbanites  think  it's 
a  city  problem. 

In  some  way,  in  some  fashion — the  drug 
problem  touches  all  of  us.  The  more  people 
who  become  involved  with  the  drug  problem, 
the  more  people  v.'ho  become  aware  of  its 
magnitude — the  more  people  v/ill  learn  to 
fear  drugs. 

An  effort  should  be  made  in  the  county  to 
enlist  the  help  and  cooperation  of  various 
groups  in  the  communications  Industry  to 
launch  a  massive  drug  awareness  campaign. 

The  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  could  very 
well  spearhead  such  an  effort.  Advertising 
agencies  could  be  recruited  to  prepare  TV 
commercials,  radio  mnterlals,  newspaper  ads, 
etc.  And  the  media  could  be  called  upon  to 
run  these  materials  as  a  public  .service. 

Drugs  are  literally  tearing  this  coimtry 
apart  at  the  seams.  The  public  should  be 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  I 
urge  communicators  in  our  area  to  accept 
this  challenge. 

GUNS   AND    CRIME 

Cleveland  is  an  armed  camp.  And  all  of  the 
gun  registration  laws,  gun  sale  laws,  etc. 
haven't  changed  a  thing. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  to  join  in  the  game 
of  "hot  potato"  now  being  played  by  poli- 
ticians with  gun  laws  ...  to  have  or  not 
to  have  gun  control,  gun  registration,  etc. 

But  the  Grand  Jury  sees  the  results  of 
gun  possession. 

Since  guns  are  a  political  issue — and 
nothing  we  say  will  change  that — let's  save 
t'ne  public  from  Itself. 

Let's  change  the  law  to  make  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon  a  major  crime.  Let's  by- 
pass the  politics  of  the  issue  and  make  carry- 
ing a  concealed  weapon  so  tough,  people  will 
think  twice  of  carrying  a  weapon. 

Nobody  carries  a  concealed  weapon  to  do 
good  with  it.  You  dent  build  churches  with 
a  .38.  If  -.ve  can't  Inhibit  the  sale  of  guns  and 
if  people  want  to  keep  guns  In  their  homes— 
there's  nothing  anybodv  seems  to  be  able  to 
do. 

Let's  stop  the  drug  addict  with  a  "Satur- 
day night  special"  in  his  belt.  He's  sure  not 
packing  a  piece  for  any  other  reason  but  to  do 
somebody  harm. 

If  the  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  Is  so  tough — maybe — just  maybe, 
we'll  deter  this  frightening  trend  of  guns 
used  in  crimes. 


Fehnmry  22,  1977 
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I  suggest  the  Ohio  Legislature  immediately 
look  to  amending  this  section  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

I  suggest  that  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  law  on  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  in 
Ohio  be  changed  to  reflect  the  following 
statement. 

"If  the  offender  has  been  previously  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  this  section  or  any 
offense  of  violence  involving  a  deadly  weapon 
or  a  dangerous  ordinance,  and  it  the  second 
or  subsequent  offense  is  committed,  then  the 
offender  is  guilty  of  a  felony  of  the  second 
degree  and  it  shall  be  Incumbent  upon  the 
judge  to  sentence  the  offender  forthwith 
to  the  state  penitentiary  or  the  reformatory 
as  provided  by  law". 

The  second  offender  of  the  carrying'  a  con- 
cealed weapon  law  is  for  the  most  part  a 
hardened  criminal.  This  man  or  woman 
should  not  be  denlt  with  lii^htly. 

THE    COUNTY    JAIL    .\ND    AID    TO    VICTIMS 

The  best  thing  one  could  say  about  the 
County  Jail  on  21st  Street  Is  that  it  won't  be 
used  any  more. 

It's  mes3 — but  it's  clean  and  the  Sheriff 
tries  to  take  care  of  Us  charges. 

The  new  jail  in  the  Justice  Center  looks 
great.  The  big  question  is — will  it  work?  Only 
time  wUl  tell. 

Tlie  vast  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
jail — some  $40  million  dollars — raises  one  in- 
teresting question. 

With  all  the  money  spent  on  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminals — ihould  some  ef- 
fort be  spent  to  help  victims.  Here  again  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
should  come  to  play 

The  State  of  Ohio's  Victim  Assistance  Pro- 
gram which  became  effective  last  week  does 
the  bare  minimum.  It's  time  society  recog- 
nized that  the  victim  .suffers  more  than  the 
criminal— yet  little  or  nothing  is  done  for 
him. 

Nationally  over  $15  billion  dollars  is  spent 
on  police,  prisons,  rehabilitation  programs, 
etc.  Less  than  1  percent  is  spent  on  victims. 

The  county  should  pioneer  some  effort  to 
assist  victims  of  cnmes.  Application  should 
be  made  to  L.E.A.A.  for  funding  such  an 
effort. 

I'm  not  suggesting  we  do  less  to  rehabili- 
tate criminals.  I'm  suggesting  we  do  more  to 
help  victims  of  crimes. 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  Grand  Jury 
saw  victims  on  crutches.  In  bandages,  etc. 
who  had  already  ma:le  appearances  at  lower 
courts,  police  line-ups,  meetings  with  police 
investigators  and  others.  Now  they  appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  and  then  the  courts 
again. 

Little,  if  anything  is  done  to  help  these 
people.  Surely  the  County  can  investigate 
L.E.A.A.  providing  some  sort  of  funding  for 
victims.  And  perhaps  the  State  should  en- 
hance its  program. 


FIFTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OP  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Repubhc  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  is  an  occasion  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  all  Americans,  of  whatever 
origin  or  national  backgroimd.  Lithu- 
anians who  have  come  to  these  shores 
have  greatly  enriched  our  society:  their 
dedication  to  democracy,  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  their  gallant  efforts  to  at- 
tain national  self-determination  for 
Lithuania,  are  remarkable. 

In  commemoration  of  this  day,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Lithuanian  Societies  of  Maryland  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuanian  Societies  of  Maryland  Com- 
memorating and  celebrating  the  726  years 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
when  King  Mindaugas  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  Kingdom  in 
1251  and  the  59th  Anniversary  of  the  Res- 
toration of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16th  1918,  unanimously  adopt  the 
foUov/lng  Resolution : — 

Whereas  in  1918  the  Lithuanian  people 
exercised  their  right  of  self-determination 
and  restored  the  Independent  Lithuanian 
State  by  establishing  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania which  was  restored  and  protected  by 
the  great  sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Wliereas  in  the  peace  treaty  of  July  2, 
1920  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all 
.sovereign  rights  and  claims  by  Russia  over 
Lithuanian  soil  and  her  people;  and 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
fully  independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a 
signatory  of  numerous  international  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17th,  1940  invaded  with  overwhelming 
armed  forces  occupied  Lithuania,  and 
forcefully  annexed  the  Lithuanian  Nation 
in  violation  of  all  the  existing  treaties  and 
the  principles  of  the  international  law. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  systemat- 
ically conducted  within  Lithuania  a  policy 
of  colonization,  ethnic  dilution,  exploitation, 
oppression  of  fundamental  human  rights,  by 
intensive  russlfication.  deportations,  sup- 
pression of  religious  freedom  and  political 
persecutions  which  is  contrary  to  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  contrary'  to  the 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  Agreenment  and  is 
impediment  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
and  cooperation. 

Whereas  that  for  many  centuries  Lithu- 
ania having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom 
Is  presently  subjugated  to  the  most  brutal 
Russian  oppre.>:sion  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  exerei.se 
of  their  human  rights. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraw  Its  military  forces,  adminis- 
trative apparatus  and  the  imported  Russian 
colonists  from  Lithuania  and  to  restore  that 
the  Lithtianian  people  would  govern  them- 
selves freely; 

That  we  demand  immediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned  for  political 
and  religious  reasons  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  in  various  Soviet  jails,  concentra- 
tion and  labor  camps  and/or  kept  in  psychi- 
atric wards. 

That  we  are  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  Its  firm  and 
contlniious  position  of  non-recognition  of 
the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  annexa- 
tion of  this  freedom-loving  country  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  94th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
passage  of  a  new  resolution  expressing  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  relating  tc  the  status 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  we  ask  the  Presi- 
dent, Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the 
United  States  for  their  continuous  support 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 

That  the  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Maryland,  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
of  Representatives  from  Maryland,  the 
Charge  d'Affairs  of  Lithuania  in  Washington, 


D.C.  and  the  Lithuanian  Consuls  General  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  to  the  press  and  the 
news  media. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  February 
20th,  1977. 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  STUDY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  1977,  I  sent  a  letter  to  In- 
terior Secretary  Cecil  D.  Andrus  urging 
him  to  investigate  questions  about 
whether  natural  gas  producers  have  been 
withholding  natural  gas  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. Last  week,  the  Department,  act- 
ing on  my  request,  issued  a  t)reliminary 
report. 

The  report  studied  a  total  of  five 
natural  gas  fields  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
that  are  being  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  private  companies  for  ex- 
ploration and  production.  After  review- 
ing available  materials,  the  investigators 
concluded  that  approximately  981.5  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  proved  natural  gas  sup- 
plies in  those  five  reservoirs  were  not 
being  produced.  The  report  did  not  spec- 
ulate about  the  reasons  such  natural 
gas  supplies  have  not  been  placed  on  the 
market.  Nor  did  the  report  indicate 
whether  similar  proved  reserves  were  not 
being  produced  in  other  fields. 

Secretary  Andrus,  upon  releasing  the 
preliminary  report,  has  annoimced  his 
intention  to  conduct  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation to  determine  accurate  data  on 
natural  gas  supplies  on  Federal  lands 
and  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary  for  his  efforts  and 
encourage  him  in  pursuing  this  matter, 
which  has  such  a  serious  impact  on  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  and  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole.  I  look  forward  to  results  of  the 
completed  study,  which  will  allow  us  to 
move  decisively  to  provide  adequate 
natural  gas  supplies  to  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanmious  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  sent  to 
me  by  Secretary  Andrus  dated  February 
17,  1977,  and  ttie  Department's  prelim- 
inary report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
XJ.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Metzenbaum:    Thank   you 
for    your    letter    which    questions    whether 
major  natural  gas  producers  are  withholding 
large  amounts  of  natural  gas.  As  you  know, 
I  share  your  concern  that  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural  gas   resources   be   produced   diligently, 
consistent  with  good  conservation  practices. 
On  February  2,  1977,  I  commenced  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  limited  to  four  fields 
in  the  Gulf  in  order  to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  full-scale  review  of  gas  production  was 
warranted.    That    preliminary    Investigation 
is  now  complete  and  a  copy  of  the  report  is 
attached.   You   will    notice   the   report   rec- 
ommends a  full-scale  comprehensive  review. 
I  expect  to   make  a   statement  today   as 
to    how    I    intend    to    proceed.    However,    I 
thought  you  would  appreciate  having  a  copy 
of  the  report  in  advance  of  that  statement. 
You  will  notice  that  proprietary  data  has 
been  deleted  from  the  report.  In  my  judg- 
ment, such  deletions  do  not  affect  the  use- 
fulness of  the  document. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Secretary. 
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preliminary  Investigation  of 
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began   on  February  2,   1977 
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sequent   to   that   time 
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producing  reservoirs  and 
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of  the  PPC  Investigation. 

Findings 

Monthly  production  data 
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the  following  findings : 
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65  in  January  of  1975  to  a 
cember  of  1976;  (b)  during 
four-month  period,  the  num 
voirs  on  production  fell  from 
ten  successful  gas  completlohs 
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forms  were  totally  removed  from  production, 
some  for  an  extended  period  of  time;  (d)  a 
number  of  wells  have  experienced  pressure 
decline,  mechanical  problems  or  have  "wa- 
tered out";  and  (e)  the  reserves  associated 
with  wells  where  mechanical  or  water  prob- 
lems have  ijeen  encountered  have  not  been 
lost  forever  and  remain  to  be  recovered  if 
workover  operations,  recompletions  or  the 
drilling  of  new  wells  into  the  same  reservoirs 
by  the  operators  are  undertaken. 

Ali  four  fields  are  producing  at  well  below 
their  respective  MPR's  and  MER's  (in  De- 
cember of  1976,  production  as  a  percent  of 
field-wide  MPR's  and  MER's  for  the  combined 
fields  was  less  than  64  percent  and  58  percent, 
respectively) . 

Production  at  each  field  could  be  increased 
to  respective  MER's  if  new  wells  were  drilled 
into  currently  producing  reservoirs. 

MER's  at  all  four  fields  have  been  reduced. 
At  two  fields  this  reduction  has  been  as  large 
as  45.5  percent  and  66.5  percent,  respectively. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  observed 
decline  in  field  MER's  Is  that  a  number  of 
reservoirs  have  been  taken  ofif  production  and 
in  many  producing  reservoirs  the  operators 
have  made  downward  revisions  to  the  reser- 
voir MER's  which  were  submitted  to  the 
USGS. 

New  reservoirs  with  proved  gas  reserves 
exist  in  these  fields,  but  they  have  not  been 
brought  onto  production  to  offset  the  declines 
in  production.  In  MPR's  and  In  MER's  in  old 
reservoirs  where  production  has  been  reduced 
or  has  ceased  entirely. 

In  addition,  he  four  fields  for  which  pro- 
duction levels  were  examined  were  also  re- 
viewed to  determine  the  quantities  of  non- 
producing,  proved  reserves  in  those  fields. 

Additionally,  a  fifth  field  was  examined  at 
the  suggestion  of  USGS  personnel.  This  re- 
view was  undertaken  because  the  USGS  had 
not  yet  performed  an  Independent  In-depth 
reserve  evaluation  on  two  of  the  original 
four  fields  selected  for  the  preliminary  In- 
vestigation. This  analysis  of  non-producing 
reservoirs  and  proved  reserves  yielded  the 
following  findings: 

As  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976.  225  non- 
producing  reservoirs  with  981.5  billion  cubic 
feet  (BCP)  of  proved  reserves  were  located  at 
these  five  fields. 

188  of  these  reservoirs  with  767.3  BCF  of 
reserves  had  been  reported  by  the  operators 
to  the  FPC  as  non-producing  In  late  1974.* 

In  the  three  fields  where  USGS  had  per- 
formed an  independent  reserves  evaluation, 
an  additional  37  reservoirs  containing  214.2 
BCP  of  non-producing  proved  reserves  had 
not  been  included  In  the  operators'  reports 
to  the  PPC.= 

Only  19  non-producing  reservoirs  with  48.1 
BCF  of  proved  reserves  have  been  brought 
onto  production  at  these  five  fields  since 
the  operators  made  their  filings  with  the 
FPC  in  1974. 

Many  of  the  non-producing  reserves  are 
classified  as  gas-cap  gas  (in  association  with 
oil  reservoirs)  and,  in  some  Instances,  could 
be  brought  onto  production  through  recom- 
pletions or  new  wells  without  reducing  the 
ultimate  recovery  of  the  associated  crude  oil. 

In  most  Instances,  where  direct  compari- 
sons could  be  made,  wide  variations  were 
found  between  the  operators'  reserves  es- 
timates and  estimates  made  by  the  USGS. 

In  the  three  fields  where  reserves  have 
been  evaluated  directly  by  the  USGS  per- 
sonnel, there  were  a  number  of  reservoirs  for 
which  the  operators  had  listed  proved  re- 
serves, but  which  could  not  be  Identified  In 
the  USGS's  studies. 

individual  field  analyses 
The  preliminary  investigation  took  place  in 
two  stages.  Between  February  2  and  February 
7,  the  initial  work  was  performed  in  Wash- 
ington. This  involved  an  analysis  of  the 
USGS'  quarterly  MER  and  MPR  listings  and 
the  monthly  gas  sales  volumes,  by  lease  and 


field,  for  all  OCS  producing  gas  fields."  In 
addition,  the  non-producing  reservoir  and 
reserves  data  contained  In  the  PPC  Investi- 
gation was  reviewed  In  Washington.  These 
data  permitted  an  identiflcaton  of  the  fields 
to  be  examined  during  the  second  phase  of 
the  preliminary  Investigation,  which  took 
place  between  February  8  and  February  11 
at  the  USGS  office  In  Metalrle,  LouUlana. 

The  following  persons  from  Washington 
participated  In  the  Investigation  In  Met- 
alrle: 

Mr.  Leo  Krulltz.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  George  L.  Donkln,  Director  of  Petro- 
leum Studies.  J.  W.  Wilson  &  Associates.  Inc. 

Dr.  David  S.  Schwartz,  Economist.  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Victor  H.  Zabel,  Head.  Reserves  Evalu- 
ation Section,  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas,  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kruysman,  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gist, Bureau  of  Natural  Gas,  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Paul  E.  Martin.  Special  Assistant  to  Chief. 
Branch  of  Marine  Oil  &  Gas  Operations.  U.S. 
Geological  Survey. 

The  investigation  in  Metalrie  consisted  of 
numerous  discussions  with  USGS  officials  and 
personnel,  and  an  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  USGS  data  and  records : 

Geologic  and  reservoir  maps. 

Reservoir  and  field  reserves  studies. 

Lease  status  reports. 

Individual  well,  reservoir  and  field  produc- 
tion reports. 

Well  files. 

Reservoir  files. 

Unit  files. 

East  Cameron  Block  271  Field 

Eight  Individual  leases,  each  of  which  was 
acquired  In  December  of  1970,  make  up  the 
East  Cameron  Block  271  field. 

Total  gas  production  in  1976  amounted  to 
117.0  BCF, 

This  Is  one  of  the  largest  gas  fields  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  OCS. 

Block  271  field  is  operated  by  four  oil  and 
gas  companies,  and  ten  production  platforms 
have  been  Installed  in  the  field  since  explora- 
tory and  developmental  drilling  commenced 
in  1971.  These  include  the  following: 

Pennzoil  Offshore  Gas  Operators  (2  plat- 
forms). 

Tenneco  Oil  Company  (6  platforms). 

Texaco,  Inc.  (1  platform). 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company  (1  platform). 

The  natural  gas  produced  at  this  field  is 
purchased  by  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany (an  affiliate  of  Tenneco.  Inc.).  Colum- 
bia Gas  Transmission  Company.  Southern 
Natural  Gas  Company  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Corporation  (formerly  an  affiliate  of 
Pennzoil ) .  Tennessee  and  Columbia  supply 
major  markets  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  and  Southern  and  United  serve  a  large 
portion  of  the  Southeastern  consuming 
region. 

In  January  of  1975,  the  Block  271  field 
produced  16,992,192  MCF  of  natural  gas.  98.4 
percent  of  which  was  gaswell  gas  from  65 
gas  completions.  Since  that  time,  production 
has  fallen  dramatically,  and  in  December  of 
1976,  field-wide  production  was  only  8,037.- 
769  MCF,  96.8  percent  of  which  came  from 
36  gas  completions.  This  represents  an  an- 
nualized rate  of  production  decline  of  26.3 
percent. 

During  the  three  days  in  Metalrle.  USGS 
personnel  conducted  a  more  detailed  review 
of  the  recent  production  history  at  this  field. 
The  results  of  that  study  are  presented  in 
Appendix  B.  As  indicated  therein,  "the  com- 
bination of  losing  24  completions  and  a  gen- 
eral pressure  depletion  of  the  reservoirs  in 
this  field  are  the  reasons  explaining  this 
appreciable  rate  of  decline."  ' 

Based  upon  the  preliminary  USGS  staff 
analysis,  many  of  the  wells  which  have  been 
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taken  off  production  appear  to  have  en- 
countered either  mechanical  problems  or 
began  to  produce  excessive  amounts  of  wa- 
ter. In  only  a  few  cases  was  there  an  indica- 
tion that  the  reservoirs  had  been  perma- 
nently abandoned  due  to  a  total  depletion 
of  the  original  recoverable  reserves.  USGS 
personnel  Indicated  that,  depending  upon 
the  economics,  many  of  the  reserves  cur- 
rently shut-in  could  be  put  back  on  produc- 
tion if  the  operators  elect  to  recomplete  in 
existing  well  bores  or  to  drill  new  wells  into 
these  non-producing  zones. 

In  several  instances,  individual  wells  were 
producing  at  relatively  high  dally  rates  and 
then  suddenly  were  taken  off  production. 
According  to  USGS  personnel.  In  one  case, 
three  of  the  seven  producing  wells  at  Ten- 
nec^  Oil  Company's  "B"  platform  experi- 
enced subsurface  safety  valve  problems  which 
required  that  the  wells  be  shut-in  pending 
workover  operations.  Moreover,  as  shown  in 
Table  2: 

Problems  with  the  "B  "  platform  wells  com- 
menced as  early  as  May  of  1975. 

Only  one  well  at  this  platform,  the  B-2. 
was  on  production  between  February  and 
June  of  1976. 

The  entire  platform  was  shut  down  In  June 
of  1976. 

Although  several  wells  resumed  produc- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  1976,  three  wells 
still  remain  shut-in. 

In  discussions  with  USGS  personnel,  they 
Indicated  that  the  production  equipment 
for  the  "B"  platform  is,  in  fact,  located  at 
a  satellite  platform.  The  significance  of  this 
operational  procedure  is  that  the  wells  ex- 
periencing problems  could  have  been  re- 
worked without  shutting  down  the  entire 
platform.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  either 
work-over  operations  or  possibly  new  wells 
could  have  been  drilled  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1975, 
in  order  to  sustain  production  at  or  near  the 
levels  attained  during  the  early  months  of 
1975. 

Of  perhaps  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  at  least  two  of  the  wells — the  B-1  and 
the  B-8D — were  producing  at  between  6,500 
and  8,300  MCF  per  day  when  production 
ceased,  yet  the  B-8D  well  has  not  yet  resumed 
production  and  the  B-1  well  Is  now  produc- 
ing at  levels  substantially  below  that  which 
was  observed  in  1975. 

In  a  similar  situation,  Tenneco's  "F"  plat- 
form, which  contained  three  producing  com- 
pletions in  January  of  1975,  produced  a 
cumulative  total  of  27  BCF  of  gas  from  the 
Gb-I  reservoir  through  February  of  1976, 
and  then  it  was  completely  shut  down.  Al- 
though the  F-2  well  began  producing  from 
a  new  reservoir  in  May  of  last  year,  nonethe- 
less, the  F-1,  F-4  and  F-5  wells  remain  shut- 
in  as  of  the  end  of  1976. 

An  examination  by  USGS  of  the  Individual 
well  files  revealed  that  two  of  these  wells,  the 
F-1  and  the  F-4.  had  "watered  out"  and  that 
the  Gb-I  reservoir  had  apparently  been  de- 
pleted when  the  F-5  well  ceased  to  produce 
last  February.  While  these  explanations  may 
be  quite  valid,  in  the  absence  of  a  field-wide 
reservoir  study,  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
by  the  USGS,  It  Is  Impossible  to  conclude 
with  certainty  that  all  of  the  reserves  in  this 
reservoir  have  been  exhausted  or  that  other 
non-producing  reservoirs  could  not  be  per- 
forated and  produced  from  these  very  same 
wells.  This  is  particularly  true  because  the 
Individual  well  files  bear  the  notation  that, 
when  taken  off  production,  the  F-1.  F-4  and 
F-5  wells  had  only  been  temporarily  aban- 
doned and  that  no  apparent  problems  had 
been  encountered  with  respect  to  reservoir 
pressure. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  many  gas 
reservoirs  in  this  field  are  no  longer  pro- 
ducing, those  reservoirs  currently  on  pro- 
duction are  producing  well  below  their  re- 
spective reservoir  MER's.  This  can  be  seen 


from  the  data  presented  in  Table  2  of  Ap- 
pendix A,  which  shows  that,  for  example,  in 
December  of  1976,  total  non-associated  gas 
production  at  the  Block  271  field  was  only 
49  percent  of  the  field-wide  MER. 

Several  USGS  officials  Indicated  to  the 
investigating  team  that  most  natural  gas 
reservoirs  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  not  rate 
sensitive — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of 
recoverable  reserves  from  a  gas  reservoir  Is 
not  a  function  of  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
(e.g..  production)  from  that  reservoir.  The 
USGS  personnel  also  Indicated  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  produce  at  or  near  each  reser- 
voir's respective  MER.  but  that  this  would 
require  the  drilling  of  new  wells  to  increase 
productive  capacity  up  to  that  higher  level 
when  substantial  divergence  exists  between 
Individual  well  MPR's  and  their  related  res- 
ervoir MER's.  Thus,  it  follows  that  addi- 
tional developmental  activity  by  the  opera- 
tors in  this  field  could  Increase  production 
well  above  the  levels  observed  In  recent 
months. 

Not  only  would  additional  drilling  result  In 
an  Increase  In  production  from  currently  pro- 
ducing reservoirs,  but  it  would  also  result  In 
virtually  an  immediate  Increase  In  produc- 
tion from  a  number  of  non-producing  reser- 
voirs in  this  field.  This  would  follow  because, 
as  of  the  last  quarter  of  1976,  there  were  43 
non-producing  reservoirs  In  the  Block  271 
field  which,  according  to  the  operators'  esti- 
mates, contained  90.4  BCF  of  proved  reserves 
dedicated  to  interstate  pipeline  companies. 
Moreover.  Inasmuch  as  an  Independent  re- 
serves evaluation  by  the  USGS  has  not  yet 
been  performed  on  this  field,'  based  upon  the 
results  of  this  preliminary  Investigation  at 
the  three  fields  where  in-depth  reserves  eval- 
uations have  been  made.  It  Is  highly  prob- 
able that  even  greater  quantities  of  non- 
producing  reserves  could  be  brought  Into 
production. 

Tiger  Shoal  Field 

The  Tiger  Shoal  field  is  a  large  natural  gas 
field  on  a  block  of  leases,  which  were  origi- 
nally acquired  by  Texaco,  Inc.  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Texaco  Is  the  only  producer  In 
this  field  and  gas  sales  are  made  to  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Company  of  America,  which 
supplies  a  large  portion  of  the  Midwest,  and 
to  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation, 
which  serves  several  South  Central  states. 

Of  the  fields  studied,  the  Tiger  Shoal  field 
is  somewhat  unique,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  very  shallow  water  and  production 
takes  place  from  Individual  wells,  as  op- 
posed to  multi-well  production  platforms 
which  are  typically  utilized  in  deeper  wa- 
ters. Thus,  since  drilling  operations  at  this 
field  can  be  accomplished  from  Individual 
well  caissons,  additional  developmental  drill- 
ing could  take  place  with  no  loss  of  prodvic- 
tlon  from  already  existing  wells.  This  is  very 
significant  because  several  non -producing 
reservoirs  with  large  quantities  of  proved 
reserves  are  currently  not  scheduled  to  be 
put  on  production  by  Texaco  until  1981  and 
1985. 

To  illustrate,  as  shown  in  Table  6  of  Ap- 
pendix A,  five  reservoirs  containing  150.6 
BCF  are  currently  planned  to  remain  In  a 
non-producing  status  until  1981  and  a  sixth 
reservoir  representing  27.4  BCF  is  not  sched- 
uled to  be  produced  until  1985.  Moreover, 
since  the  USGS  has  made  a  detailed  reserves 
study  on  this  field,  the  investigating  team 
Identified  six  additional  non-producing  res- 
ervoirs which  were  not  reported  by  Texaco  in 
its  response  in  the  PPC  Investigation.  While 
these  reservoirs  may  have  been  discovered 
subsequent  to  Texaco's  report  to  the  PPC  or, 
alternatively,  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been 
dedicated  by  gas  sales  agreements,  this  situ- 
ation does  indicate  that  where  the  USGS  has 
performed  an  independent  reserves  analysis, 
additional  quantities  of  non-producing  re- 
serves were  Identified. 


In  addition  to  containing  large  quantities 
of  non-producing  reserves,  the  Tiger  Shoal 
field  has  also  produced  at  levels  often  sig- 
nificantly below  its  MER  and,  perhaps  more 
interestingly,  the  MER  for  individual  reser- 
voirs in  this  field  appears  to  fiuctuate  with 
the  number  of  well  completions  in  each  res- 
ervoir. F\Dr  example.  Table  3  reveals  that 
Texaco  apparently  establishes  reservoir 
MER's  on  the  basis  of  the  summation  of  the 
individual  well  MPR's  in  each  reservoir.  Thus, 
as  Is  shown  therein,  when  new  wells  were 
added  in  the  YI  and  YIIIA  reservoirs,  both 
the  MPR's  and  the  MER's  increased  propor- 
tionately. 

These  examples  clearly  Illustrate  the  va- 
lidity of  the  views  expressed  by  the  USGS 
staff  concerning  the  apparent  functional  re- 
lationship between  drilling  activity  and  MER. 
Specifically,  it  is  obvious  that  the  productive 
capacity  and,  hence,  the  reservoir  MER  is 
directly  related  to  the  number  of  well  com- 
pletions in  many  OCS  producing  reservoirs." 

There  are  significant  policy  implications 
Illustrated  in  this  field  that  have  even  broad- 
er application  relative  to  other  fields  in  the 
offshore  Federal  Domain.  Public  policy  must 
be  formulated  to  establish  the  functional  re- 
lationship for  additional  drilling  to  obtain 
optimal  MER  and  the  related  MPR  to  sustain 
a  production  rate  commensurate  with  maxi- 
mizing dellverablllty  and  efficient  well  de- 
pletion.'" 

South  Marsh  Island  Block  48  Field 

Five  leases  make  up  the  South  Marsh  Is- 
land Block  48  field.  Operators  at  Block  48 
field  include  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, Shell  Oil  Company,  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion and  Amoco  Production  Company.  Most 
of  the  gas  produced  at  this  field  is  purchased 
by  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corpora- 
tion, which  supplies  gas  along  the  E^astern 
Seaboard,  including  much  of  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  In  addition,  some  of  the  gas  reserves 
are  also  dedicated  to  the  Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe  Line  Company,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  interstate  gas  supply 
in  Michigan.  Eight  production  platforms  have 
been  installed  by  the  five  operators  in  the 
Block  48  field. 

During  the  period  January,  1975  through 
December,  1976.  gas  production  at  this  field 
has  fallen  at  a  rate  of  16.4  percent  per  year. 
This  has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  well  completions  has  Increased 
from  41  to  48.  Similarly,  between  July  of 
1975  and  October  of  1976.  the  total  field- 
wide  MER  has  been  reduced  by  approximately 
31  percent.  The  reduction  in  the  MER  for  this 
field  appears  to  be  largely  the  result  of  down- 
ward revisions  In  Individual  reservoir  MER's, 
as  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
reservoirs  currently  producing.  To  illustrate, 
the  following  examples  were  noted ; 

MER  at  the  B13RD  reservoir  fell  from 
30.000  MCF,  Day  to  11.500  MCF/Day. 

MER  at  the  NRA  reservoir  fell  from 
30,000  MCF  Day  to  18.000  MCF/Day. 

MER  at  the  BU22K  reservoir  fell  from 
26,750  MCF/Day  to  14,000  MCF/Day. 

MER  at  the  BU22L  reservoir  fell  from 
16,250  MCF/Day  to  6.000  MCF/Day. 

Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  these  down- 
ward revisions  in  MER's  do  not  reflect  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  to  pro- 
duce, production  at  the  Block  48  field  could 
be  enhanced  within  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture if  the  operators  were  to  drill  new 
wells  into  the  large  number  of  currently 
producing  reservoirs.  Production  capacity 
in  this  field  could  be  increased  by  an  even 
greater  amount  were  the  large  number  of 
non-producing  reservoirs  to  be  brought  on 
stream. 

During  the  course  of  the  FPC  Investiga- 
tion, the  operators  reported  a  total  of  64 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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producing  reservoirs,  dedicated  but  non-pro- 
ducing reservoirs,  and  other  shut-In  reserves. 
It  is  essential  to  realize  that  In  the  short 
time  available  for  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation, the  areas  analyzed  related  to  the  de- 
cline In  MER's,  MPR's,  production,  dedicated 
non-producing  reserves,  and  large  discrep- 
ancies of  operator  estimates  and  USGS  esti- 
mates of  proved  reserves.  The  areas  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Initial  investigation  concern 
the  potential  for  significant  new  supplies 
from  gas-cap  gas,  producible  shut-in  leases, 
the  installation  of  compression,  potential  for 
lowering  pipeline  pressure  to  accommodate 
falling  well-head  pressure,  and  varying  choke 
size  to  bring  actual  production  in  line  with 
MPR. 

A  broad  Investigation  is  required  to  inter- 
relate MER's,  MPR's  and  reserves  to  optimal 
production  levels  in  the  offlshore  gas  fields. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  behind-the  pipe 
reserves  of  gas  committed  to  contract  but 
not  produced.  For  example,  in  the  Tiger 
Shoal  field,  the  operator  scheduled  produc- 
tion for  the  1980-1985  period  despite  the  fact 
that  this  gas  Is  located  In  shallow  water  and 
produced  from  single  well  caissons  without 
the  requirement  for  a  platform. 

In  another  Instance,  the  operator  indicated 
that  production  would  not  commence  in  the 
1975-1976  period,  but  the  wells  have  not 
come  on  stream.  For  example,  in  the  South 
Marsh  Island  Block  48  Field,  there  are  64 
reservoirs  and  294.1  BCF  of  proved  reserves. 
A  number  of  these  reservoirs  were  originally 
scheduled  to  commence  production  In  1975- 
76  but  still  remain  shut-in.  In  another  In- 
stance, the  producer  indicated  that  it  was 
uneconomic  to  continue  production  and  that 
a  specific  reservoir  would  be  shut-in,  but 
production  continued.  Tenneco  reported  to 
the  FPC  that  in  the  East  Cameron  Block  271 
Field,  a  reservoh-  (Dh(3b))  containing  0.3 
BCF  was  to  be  dropped.  Nonetheless,  It  has 
since  gone  on  production  and  had  produced 
2.2  BCF  by  the  last  quarter  of  1976.*  Finally, 
there  are  reporting  discrepancies  in  the  re- 
6erve  estimates  provided  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  in  comparison  with  those  sup- 
plied to  USGS. 

The  following  members  of  the  Investigating 
team  concur  in  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  In  this  report. 
George  L.  Donkin, 
Victor  H.  Zabel, 
DAvm  S.  Schwartz, 
Lawrence  Khuysman. 
The  following  member  of  the  Investigat- 
ing team  concurs  In  the  recommendations  of 
the  group,  but  has  a  number  of  reservations 
In  the  text  of  the  report. 

Pattl  E.  Martin. 

footnotes 

'  Pour  fields  were  selected  initially  and,  as 
explained  below,  a  fifth  field  was  subse- 
quently added  to  the  reserve  study  at  the 
suggestion  of  U.S.G.S.  personnel. 

-FPC  Docket  No.  R175-112,  Investigation 
of  Status  of  Non-Producing  Dedicated  Re- 
serves. 

'  Inasmuch  as  two  or  more  vertically 
stacked  producible  zones  are  often  per- 
forated (completed)  and  produced  through 
a  single  well  bore,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  it  Is  more  appropriate  to  focus  upon 
"well  completions",  as  opposed  to  the  num- 
ber of  produclne  wells. 

♦  This  reflects  the  operators'  own  estimates 
of  the  reserves  in  non-producing  reservoirs. 

'  These  reservoirs  and  reserves  may  not 
have  been  dedicated  or  proved  as  of  the 
time  the  operators  filed  their  reports  with 
the  FPC. 

"  While  In  Metalrle,  actual  production  fig- 
ures were  found  to  vary  significantly  from 
the  sales  volumes  used  in  Washington.  USGS 
personnel  explained  that  this  is  because  the 
sales  volumes  data  reflect  accounting  ad- 
justments not  related  to  actual  production. 


'  Based  upon  Individual  well  production 
data,  USGS  has  estimated  that  about  47.8 
percent  of  the  production  decline  at  this 
field  Is  attributable  to  the  loss  of  24  com- 
pletions which  were  producing  in  January 
of  1975. 

USGS  personnel  estimated  that  &-8  weeks 
would  be  required  to  map  all  of  the  reservoirs 
and  estimate  the  reserves  for  this  field. 

'The  Investigating  team  noted  numerous 
examples  In  many  fields  where  the  operators 
submlted  MER's  which  changed  in  unison 
with  changes  In  MPR's  for  well  completions. 

«>  In  discussions  with  USGS  personnel,  they 
indicated  that  reservoirs  that  are  not  rate- 
sensitive  have  MER's  approaching  Infinity 
and  that  the  optimal  number  of  producing 
completions  In  a  given  reservoir  is  predicated 
upon  "economics" — e.g.,  drilling  costs,  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  prices,  time  value  of 
money  considerations,  etc. 

"  Both  oil  and  gas  are  produced  in  large 
quantities  In  this  field. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
support  of  my  statement  several  weeks 
ago,  there  has  a!:'peared  in  the  February 
2,  1977,  issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
newspaper,  Augu.sta,  Ga.,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Oppose  Pay  Raise!" 

The  editors  of  the  Chronicle  are  to  be 
commended  for  calling  to  the  attention 
of  their  readers  the  proposed  pay  raise 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oppose  Pay  Raise! 

As  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  this  page  indi- 
cates, there  is  mounting  opposition  to  the 
under-the-table  pay  raises  stipulated  by 
President  Ford  In  his  last  few  days  in  office. 

With  little  prior  publicity,  the  former  Pres- 
ident proposed  a  raise  that  would  bring  the 
base  pay  of  our  Washington  lawmakers  to 
$55,700.  Under  the  so-called  Quadrennial  Pay 
Law.  the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Salaries  recommended  the 
hike  which  conservative  estimates  indicate 
win  Initially  cost  the  taxpayers  $120  million. 

This  pay  law  allows  the  commission  to 
review,  every  four  years,  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  judiciary,  the  Congress 
and  various  high  officials  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  commission's  recommendations 
are  then  made  to  the  President  In  the  last 
year  of  his  term,  and  the  President  either  ac- 
cepts or  rejects  the  "advice." 

Also  under  this  pay  law,  the  President's 
acceptance  of  the  commission's  proposal  be- 
comes law  In  30  days  If  It  is  not  vetoed  by  the 
House  or  Senate.  So,  the  deadline  for  the  cur- 
rent raise  implementation  is  February  16. 

Concerned  Americans  have  until  this  date 
to  write  their  senators  and  representatives 
urging  them  to  support  legislation  to  block 
these  devious  raises.  The  blocking  measures 
are:  H.R.  115,  introduced  by  Rep.  Charles 
Grassley  (R-Iowa)  and  S.  Res.  39  co-spon- 
sored by  Senators  John  Danforth  (R.-Mo.) 
and  James  Allen  (D.-AIa.) 

We  believe  Representative  Grassley  speaks 
for  large  numbers  of  taxpayers  when  he  com- 
plains that  "it  Is  especially  abhorrent  that 
this  high  Increase,  larger  than  the  average 
American  family  earns  In  one  year,  should 
go  Into  effect  without  Congress  ever  taking 
a  public  stand  on  the  Issue." 

Any  member  of  the  Congress  who  believes 
he  or  she  deserves  a  raise  ought  to  be  willing 
to  vote  for  It.  It  Is  our  hope  that  Georgia 
Reps.  Douglas  Barnard  and  Ronald  (Bo) 
Glnn,  as  well  as  South  Carolina  Third  Dls- 
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trict  Rep.  Butler  Derrick,  and  the  four  sena- 
tors from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  not 
only  are  willing  to  vote  on  the  issue — it  is  our 
hope  they  will  actively  oppose  the  raise. 

One  more  note.  Congressman  Grassley  has 
also  Introduced  legislation  (H.R.  1488)  which 
would  abolish  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries.  We  whole- 
heartedly concur  with  such  an  approach,  and 
we  hope  concerned  voters  will  make  their 
views  known  accordingly  to  their  Washington 
representatives. 


CARTER  BUDGET  REVISIONS  EM- 
PHASIZE ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  revisions  for  fiscal 
year  1978  submitted  today,  it  is  clear  that 
President  Carter  is  making  a  good  start 
in  fulfilling  his  pledge  to  make  energy 
conservation  the  keystone  of  this  Na- 
tion's energy  policy.  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  effort. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  essential 
first  step  in  giving  energy  conservation 
its  proper  emphasis  is  the  adequate  fund- 
ing of  those  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  passed  by 
Congress.  Many  of  these  programs  were 
passed  over  the  opposition  of  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget  which  was 
reflecting  the  views  of  President  Ford, 
or  at  least  the  viev.'s  of  certain  of  his 
energy  advisers.  Even  though  Congress 
passed  these  programs  and  President 
Ford  eventually  signed  them  into  law, 
OMB  continued  its  opposition  by  pro- 
viding little,  if  any,  funding  for  their 
implementation. 

Such  programs  as  the  $2  billion  pro- 
gram of  Federal  obligation  guarantees 
for  cost-effective  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resource  measures,  the 
development  of  an  energy  extension 
service,  supplemental  gi-ants  to  States 
for  energy  conservation  information  pro- 
grams, and  grants  to  States  to  establish 
consumer  offices  which  would  deal  with 
utility  regulatory  commissions  were  ig- 
nored in  President  Ford's  1978  budget 
proposals. 

President  Carter  has  now  recom- 
mended that  budget  authority  for  energy 
conservation  activities  be  increased  by 
$22  million  in  1977  and  $244  million  in 
1978  over  the  amounts  recommended  in 
January.  A  failure  to  have  recommended 
such  revisions  would  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  depth  of  the  Carter 
administration's  commitment  to  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  energy  conservation. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  these 
and  other  energy  conservation  programs 
get  off  the  mark  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  afford  to  postpone 
their  implementation  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  in  October.  Con- 
gress should  give  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  providing  some  funding  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  of 
1977. 

In  addition.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
implementation  of  the  national  energy 
conservation  demonstration  program 
for  existing  dwelling  units  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  This  program 
was  passed  by  Congress  because  we  must 
have  additional  knowledge  about  the  best 


way  to  provide  homeo-.vners  with  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  insulate  their  homes 
and  conduct  a  num.ber  of  other  energy 
conservation  measures.  The  longer  we 
wait  in  collecting  this  information,  the 
more  difiBcult  it  will  be  to  reach  sensible 
decisions  about  the  most  effective  Fed- 
eral incentives  that  can  be  offered. 

Finally,  I  commend  President  Carter 
for  increasing  the  amounts  available  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  re- 
vised budget  requests  an  increase  in  1978 
of  $1.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$858  in  outlays.  This  larger  amount  will 
permit  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  store  250  million  baiTels  of  oil  by 
December  1978. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  is  vital  in  the  U.S.  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  more  effective  international  en- 
ergy program.  However,  two  points  must 
be  made. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  the  FEA  pro- 
vide for  regional  storage  of  crude  oil  and 
products,  as  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
This  point  has  been  developed  in  recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, now  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  New  England 
States  and  it  will  be  pursued. 

Second,  President  Carter  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  using  his  au- 
thority, as  provided  in  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  to  have  the  U.S. 
Government  pm-chase  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  oil  for  the  strategic  reserve  through 
sealed  bids  or  direct  country -to -country 
negotiations.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
rely  exclusively  on  private  multinational 
oil  companies  as  this  country's  agents  in 
the  international  oil  market.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  body  of  knowledge  about 
the  U.S.  Grovemment's  direct  role  in  in- 
ternational energy  dealings  now  exists  in 
the  need  to  purchase  oil  for  the  strategic 
reserve.  We  should  take  full  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  particularly  since  the 
President  has  all  the  authority  he  needs 
to  move  ahead. 

On  balance,  however,  the  budget  re- 
visions submitted  today  are  pointed  in 
the  right  direction  in  terms  of  building 
a  more  rational  and  effective  national 
energy  program.  Again,  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  this  good  beginning. 


FOREIGN  SUGAR  IMPORTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Curtis  today  in 
sponsoring  S.  674,  legislation  to  renew 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is 
so  greatly  needed  by  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
world  sugar  market  is  a  residual  market, 
where  nations  dump  the  sugar  they  do 
not  need  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
for  which  they  have  no  ready  export 
market. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
sugar  importer,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the 
American  consumer  is  a  victim  of  the 
wildly  fiuctuating  sugar  prices  occurring 
in  the  world  market. 

Likewise,  American  sugar  producers 
have  no  defense  against  the  predatory 
practices  of  foreign  nations  which  at- 


tempt to  unload  their  unneeded  product 
without  regard  to  cost  or  return,  but  who 
would  rather  dump  it  onto  the  world  mar- 
ket in  hope  of  getting  any  price  when 
sugar  is  in  excess  supply,  and  who  would 
attempt  to  drive  the  price  up  when  the 
sugar  supply  situation  is  tight. 

We  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other in  the  last  3  years,  watching 
sugar  prices  go  from  8  to  60  cents  a 
poimd.  No  one,  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, benefits  from  such  price  gyrations 
which  bear  no  relationship  to  true  costs 
of  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
sugar  growers  recently  presented  a  state- 
ment on  the  present  sugar  import  situa- 
tion to  the  international  trade  commis- 
sion, detailing  the  impact  on  growers  in 
Texas  who  are  in  the  precarious  position 
of  growing  a  product  for  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  having  to  sell  it  for  about  8-10  cents 
a  pound. 

We  can  correct  the  abuse  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  insure  fair  prices  to 
consumers  and  fair  returns  to  American 
sugar  producers  through  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  Senator  Curtis  has  in- 
troduced. I  strongly  support  this  measure 
and  hope  the  Senate  will  act  swiftly  on 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Art  Beck- 
with,  president  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
sugar  growers,  be  in  the  Record,  together 
with  several  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
impact  of  sugar  imports  on  Texas'  sugar 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Foreign  Stjgar  Imports  and  the  Imminent 

Destruction  of  the  South  Texas  Sugar 

Industry 

The  South  Texas  Sugar  Industry  Is  sub- 
ject to  imminent  destruction  as  a  resxUt  of 
foreign  imports  which  have  lowered  sugar 
prices  far  below  costs  of  production.  In  this 
South  Texas  area,  with  the  highest  rate 
of  employment  in  the  Nation,  the  economic 
adversity  of  the  impact  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, ranking,  at  least,  as  a  calamity  of 
major  proportion. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  mill  and 
related  facilities  with  a  book  value  of  $37,- 
601,156,  sugarcane  growers  stand  to  lose  some 
$40,000,000  in  grinding  rights  equities  and 
production  facilities. 

Eliminated  as  a  major  input  into  the  area 
economy  will  be  an  annual  payroll  in  excess 
of  $7,000,000.  Loss  of  employment  vrill  be 
sustained  by  some  900  workers,  supporting 
in  toto,  some  4,500  fsumily  members.  Greatly 
increased  will  be  area  welfare  and  food  stamp 
costs. 

Lost  will  be  direct  tax  revenues  to  state 
and  federal  governments  estimated  to  an- 
nually exceed  $1,500,000;  particularly  de- 
prived will  be  local  school  districts,  hard 
pressed,  at  best,  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  ever  Increasing 
numbers  of  Mexican   American  children. 

CoSTEP,  an  economic  development  agen- 
cy, assigned  to  a  40  County  South  Texas 
area,  has  computed  the  economic  impact 
value  of  the  industry  at  $200,000,000  an- 
nually. All  segments  of  the  economy  must 
bear  the  enormous  loss. 

The  disastrous  Impact  of  the  cheaply 
available  ImpHDrts  upon  the  South  Texas 
Industry  early  became  a  stark  reality  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers,  Inc. 

Imperial  Sugar  Company  of  Sugar  Land, 
Texas  was  Initially  closely  allied  with  the 
South  Texas  industry;  the  State's  only  cane 
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sugar  refiner,  the  competitive 
nearby    production    and 
were    obvious.    The    competlt 
pressures  of   cheap   foreign  si: 
this  good  ally  to  revise  the 
upon  which  sugar  was  purebred 
the  negotiations  with  the 
ducers  for  purchase  of  the   1 
ductlon,    the    news    media 
State  carried  stories  relative 
supply    contract    with    the 
change  Company  which  had 
by    Imperial.    Photo    copies    ot 
articles  are  shown  in  Attachments 
3.  Negotiations  were,  of  n 
confined  largely  to  consideration 
type   agreements   based    upon 
return,  after  deduction  of  all 
Included  those  of  raw  stock 
plus  margin  of  profit. 

A  comprehensive  economic 
South  Texas  Industry  reveals 
costs   of    raw   sugar    to    be    14. 
pound.    Production    costs    for 
1973-74,    1974-75   and    1975-76, 
Jected  for  1976-77.  are  graphicilly 
Attachment  4,  identifying  therein 
tlon,   harvesting,   milling   and 
costs.  Grower  costs,  developed  1 
with  the  Agricultural  Extensi<^n 
Texas    A&M    University,    are 
detailed  input  In  Attachment 

These  basic  costs  have  only 
to  the  current  FOB  price  of  10 
pound  to  portray  the  impendirg 
the  Indtistry. 

The  recent  Executive  Actlor 
the  duty  on  Imported  sugar 
cant  eflTect  upon  sugar  prices; 
supplies   protected    under    lon( 
tracts,    there    was    no    basis 
market  reaction.  Consumer 
"so  labeled  trippUng"  of  the  tar 
be  adverse  to  domestic 

Sugar  stocks  continue  to  bull 
the  World  in  anticipation  of  a 
in  the  United  States,  the  World 
porter.  P.  O.  Llcht's  First 
77   World   Sugar  Production 
961.000  metric  tons  to  afford  ai. 
yearend  residual  stocks 
000.000  million  tons. 

It  was  In  good  faith  that  a 
Act  would  be  continued  In  the 
the  domestic  Industry,  that 
members  committed  more  thah 
In  funds  and  production  facilities 
llsh  the  South  Texas  Sugar 

Without  limitation  of  Imporlk 
ernment  subsidized  and  produce  d 
labor,  the  entire  domestic  Indusfry 
to  disastrous  destruction 
domestic  Industry,  foreign 
control  of  sugar,  an  essential 
energy,  will  prevail.  Invited  will 
matlon  of  cartels  and  subsequent 
consumer  prices. 

The  limitation  of  imports 
parent  step  toward  resolution  of 
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I  Prom  the  Houston.  Texas  Po^t,  Aug.  14. 
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Impeeial  Sugar  Signs  5-Year 

TRACT ^FTLIPINOS      TO      SHIP 

Annually 


(By  Adlne  Lundgrer  ) 
Imperial  Sugar  Co.,  Sugar  Lanp 
Friday    completion    of    a    five- 
wlth  Philippine  Exchange  Co.. 
porting  agency  for  Philippine 

The  contract  will  supply  abo\4t 
of  Imperial's  total  annual 
raw   sugar   but   that   amount 
panded.    Imperial    executive    v 
Robert  Hanna  told  The  Post 

Further,  the  company  is  adding 
ess  with  a  carbon  house  at  a 
than   $3   million.   Completion 
April  1.  Hanna  said    The  facility 
sugar. 
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The  Philippine  contract  provides  Imperial 
with  250,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  a  year  with  a 
Initial  shipment  of  25,000  tons  to  arrive  In 
September. 

These  shipments  will  be  received  at  Im- 
perial's post  terminal  In  Galveston  and 
moved  to  the  Sugar  Land  refinery  by  rail. 

The  contract's  price  for  raw  sugar  Is  based 
on  a  formula  related  to  the  net  proceeds 
from  sales  of  refined  sugar.  This  means  buyer 
and  seller  share  the  risk  and  responsibility, 
Hanna  said. 

Imperial's  other  suppliers  of  raw  sugar  in- 
clude the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers 
Association,  now  growing  its  fourth  crop  of 
cane.  The  group  provides  20-25  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  refinery's  annual  needs. 

■As  for  the  rest  of  our  sugar,  in  the  last 
year  we  have  drawn  our  supplies  from  Loui- 
siana, the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  12  to  14  for- 
eign countries,  most  of  which  are  In  the 
Caribbean."  Hanna  said. 

Artificial  sweeteners  "haven't  cut  into  the 
demand  for  sugar.  And,  hopefully,  there'll 
always  be  a  preference  for  sugar." 

The  refinery,  which  has  a  daily  production 
in  excess  of  3.5  million  pounds  of  refined 
sugar,  dates  back  to  1843  and  is  the  states 
oldest  business. 


(From  the  Greenville.  Tex.,  Herald-Banner, 

Aug.  19,  1976) 

Texas  Company  Negotiates  for  Foreign 

Sugar 

The  Imperial  Sugar  Company  of  Sugar 
Land,  Texas.  Texas'  only  pure  cane  sugar 
refiner,  has  recently  negotiated  a  five-year 
contract  with  Philippine  Exchange  Company, 
Inc.,  the  exporting  agency  for  Philippine  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  contract  provides  for  Im- 
perial to  receive  200,000  tons  of  Philippine 
raw  sugar  each  year  commencing  with  an 
initial  shipment  of  25,000  tons  to  arrive  in 
September.  The  balance  of  the  contracted 
quantity  will  be  arriving  in  relatively  equal 
monthly  amounts  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  annual  term.  These  shipments  will  be 
received  at  Imperial's  Port  Terminal  in  Gal- 
veston and  trans-shipped  to  the  Sugar  Land 
refinery  by  rail. 

This  agreement  will  provide  Imperial  Sugar 
Company  a  continuing  source  of  supply  in 
an  amount  equal  to  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  Imperial's  total  annual  requirement. 
The  unique  feature  of  that  contract  is  that 
the  price  for  the  raw  sugar  is  based  upon  a 
formula  related  to  the  net  proceeds  from 
sales  of  refined  sugar.  At  today's  raw  sugar 
market,  the  total  value  of  shipments  over 
the  life  of  the  contract  will  approximate 
$240,000,000. 

Imperial  is  Texas'  oldest  business  having 
operated  on  the  same  site  since  1843.  Its  daily 
production  of  3,500,000  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  is  distributed  to  customers  throughout 
the  Southwest. 

[From  the  Valley  Morning  Star,  Harllngen, 

Tex.,  Aug.  15,  1976] 

Sugar  Firm  Makes  Supply  Pact 

The  Imperial  Sugar  Company  of  Sugar 
Land,  Texas'  only  pure  cane  sugar  refiner,  has 
recently  negotiated  a  five-year  contract  with 
Philippine  Exchange  Company,  Inc.,  the  ex- 
porting agency  for  Philippine  National  Bank. 

The  contract  provides  for  Imperial  to  re- 
ceive 200.000  tons  of  Philippine  raw  sugar 
each  year  commencing  with  an  Initial  ship- 
ment of  25,000  tons  to  arrive  in  September. 
The  balance  of  the  contracted  quantity  will 
be  arriving  In  relatively  equal  monthy 
amounts  throughout  the  balance  of  the  an- 
nual term. 

These  shipments  will  be  received  at  Im- 
perial's port  terminal  in  Galveston  and 
trans  shipped  to  the  Sugar  Land  refinery 
by  rail. 

This  agreement  will  provide  Imperial  Sugar 
Company  a  continuing  source  of  supply  In 


an  amount  equal  to  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  Imperial's  total  annual  requirement. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  contract  is  that 
the  price  for  the  raw  sugar  is  based  upon  a 
formula  related  to  the  net  proceeds  from 
sales  of  refined  sugar. 

At  today's  raw  sugar  market,  the  total 
value  of  shipments  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract will  approximate  $240,000,000. 

Imperial  Is  Texas'  oldest  business  having 
operated  on  the  same  site  since  1843.  Its  dally 
production  of  3.500,000  pounds  of  refined 
sugar  is  distributed  to  customers  throughout 
the  Southwest. 

Estimated  Grower  Costs  on  Sugarcane 

Variable  Costs 
FertUizer    18-46-0    200    Ibs./AC    at 

$195/ton   $19.50 

Fertilizer    32-0-0    400   Ibs./AC   at 

$140/ton  28.00 

Iron  (Material  &  Application) 4.50 

Herbicide    17.65 

Insect    scouting 4.00 

Insecticide  22.00 

Insecticide  Applications — 5  apps.  at 

$2.00    10.00 

Irrigation — water  8  apps.  at  $4.00.  32.  00 

Irrigation — labor  8  hrs.  at  $2.50 18.00 

Pickup  Truck 7.50 

Tractor  &  Machinery 8.00 

Tractor  &  labor  2.87  at  2.75 7.89 

Shop  &  miscellaneous 10.00 

Interest  on  operating  capital  at  9  %  10. 16 

Total  variable  costs 199.20 

Fixed  Costs 

Tractor  &  Machinery 5.25 

Irrigation  equipment 8.  80 

Land — $1200/acre  at  8% 96.00 

Taxes 17.00 

Marketing  Agreement — $500/&cre  at 

71/2%    37.50 

Amortization  of  Seed  Cane  Costs..  34. 56 

Total  fixed  costs 199.11 

Total  costs 398.31 


THE  THIRSTY  LAND 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Midwest  Caucus,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
excellent  series  of  articles  about  the  mid- 
western  drought  which  appeared  In  the 
Des  Moines  Register  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 6.  These  articles  appeared  in  a  sup- 
plement called  "The  Thirsty  Land"  in 
the  Sunday  paper  and  do  a  good  job  of 
depicting  the  drought  situation  in  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Colorado,  North  Dakota, 
and  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  from  the  supple- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Dakota:    Slowly,   Painfully  Going 
Broke 

Blunt,  S.  Dak. — Like  the  land  he  works, 
David  Hauschild  is  worn  out.  His  face  is  the 
face  of  drought. 

Hauschild,  28,  owns  no  land,  but  leases 
2.400  acres  here  in  central  South  Dakota. 

To  maintain  those  leases  and  make  any 
money,  he  needs  a  good  crop — wheat,  oats, 
alfalfa,  some  hay — year  after  year,  plus  a 
good  market  for  his  cow-calf  operation. 

But  he  hasn't  had  a  good  crop  in  three 
years,  and  in  1976  he  had  no  crop  at  all.  Few 
"cow  dollars,"  as  he  calls  them,  either. 
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So  he  took  a  loss  he  guesses  will  run 
$50,000  to  $76,000.  That  will  push  hlB  total 
Indebtedness  to  over  $90,000.  Now,  he  needs 
to  borrow  $50,000  more  if  he's  to  operate  this 
spring. 
He  can't  get  It. 

David,  his  father  Leslie,  63.  and  brother 
Burt,  26,  have  separate  farm  operations,  but 
they  share  their  labor  and  machinery. 

In  the  way  that  woe  seems  to  beget  more 
woe,  Burt  has  now  been  effectively  removed 
from  the  operation  while  he  fights  cancer, 
and  Leslie  can  no  longer  do  heavy  work  be- 
cause of  spinal  arthritis. 

So  the  load  falls  to  David,  who  chores  after 
driving  home  from  a  full-time  construction 
Job.  which  he  was  forced  to  take,  and  on 
which  he  recently  smashed  a  finger. 

"I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  for  household 
money  If  David  didn't  have  that  Job,"  says 
Cherl  Hauschild,  26.  who  stays  at  home  with 
Jennifer,  2,  and  Caleb,  4  months. 

But  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come.  David  and 
Cherl  agree. 

Mar.  1  will  see  him  in  bankruptcy,  he  says. 
The  100  cows  he  still  has  will  go.  The  farm 
machinery  will  go.  And  David  Hauschild  will 
go,  too. 

•Somebody  who's  born  and  raised  on  the 
farm  and  still  wants  to  farm,  well  it's  pretty 
tough  to  leave,"  he  says.  "I  s'pose  I'll  stay  on 
with  construction  and  try  to  start  building 
all  over  again." 

When  the  farm  machinery  goes.  Burt  Haus- 
chlld's  farming  operation  will  go.  too,  says 
David.  "And  with  both  of  us  having  to  go 
out  and  get  non-farm  Jobs,  Dad  will  have  to 
get  out,"  he  says.  "It's  not  a  good  time  for 
us." 

No  one  is  telling  Hauschild  his  problem  is 
poor  farm  management— and  his  situation 
has  been  studied  closely  by  his  banker,  im- 
plement dealer.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FmHA)  loan  officers  and  officials  of  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  problem  Is  simpler:  In  the  Blunt  area, 
where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  18  79 
inches.  Just  7.39  inches  fell  in  1976.  The  situ- 
ation was  only  a  little  better  the  previous 
three  years. 

Conditions  like  that  are  especially  tough  on 
young  farmers,  like  Hauschild. 

"If  I  owned  land,  I  wouldn't  be  in  this 
trouble  because  I  could  refinance  It  and  have 
operating  money,"  he  says.  "But  I  can't  buy 
land  yet.  I  haven't  been  in  farming  long 
enough  to  have  the  capital. 

"So  I  have  to  borrow  and  lease.  My  crop  Is 
the  security  I  borrow  against,  and  when  I 
don't  have  a  crop,  I  don't  have  any  security 
I  guess  there's  only  so  far  the  bank  and 
FmHA  can  go  on  loans,  or  so  they  say. 

"Times  like  this,  you  can't  afford  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  your  operation  because  then 
you  have  to  make  twice  as  much  to  get  by 
The  only  way  out  of  the  hole  is  to  expand 
and  expanding  Just  makes  the  hole  bigger. 
"I'm  Just  like  a  gopher  in  a  sandplle." 
What  would  help? 
"$50,000,"  says  David. 
"Some  terrific  legislation,"  says  Cherl. 
She  shares  the  frustration  of  most  South 
Dakotans.  who  were  stunned  when  the  state's 
bid  to  be  declared  a  major  disaster  area— and 
thereby  be  eligible  for  mUllons  of  dollars  in 
federal  assistance— was  rejected  In  the  late 
days  of  the  Ford  Administration. 
What  now  for  the  Hauschilds? 
"It's  Impossible  to  have  any  ambition  "  she 
says,  "but  we  try  to  have  a  little  hope '" 

Outside,  the  winter  wind  whipped  at  soil 
covered  only  by  cow  chips.  The  bark  con- 
tinued to  peel  off  the  trees  In  the  shelter  belt. 

South  Dakota:  One  Small  Town  m  thi 
Middle  of  a  Drought 
Highmore,  s.  Dak.— Here,  but  for  the  grace 
or  God  and  rain,  is  the  story  of  your  little 
town. 

Highmore  is  a  pretty  place,  pop.  1,000,  the 
only  town  in  a  county  of  2.000.  Up  and  down 
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Iowa    Ave. — the    wide 
don't  look  so  grim. 

The  bars  are  still  full  at  night,  people  still 
smile — and  money?  Well,  Dutke  Lawrence,  71, 
the  barber,  says:  "I  don't  have  any  trouble 
finding  someone  to  shoot  craps  with." 

But  things  are  not  right. 

You  expect  to  find  life  pretty  well  charted 
in  the  Highmores  of  the  Midwest,  but  here 
uncertainty  looms.  Says  rancher  Merle  An- 
krum,  who  is  also  a  county  commissioner: 
"People  don't  know  what  to  do.  I've  never 
seen  such  indecision,  and  things  keep  getting 
worse." 

School  superintendent  Leo  Uken  says  activ- 
ity ticket  sales  are  down,  requests  for  free 
hot  lunches  are  up  and  attendance  at  High- 
more  Pirate  basketball  games  is  way  off. 

The  local  dentist,  usually  booked  three 
months  in  advance.  Is  now  down  to  two 
weeks.  "That's  how  bad  it  Is,"  says  county 
extension  agent  Bill  Paynter.  "People  are 
Just  letting  their  teeth  go." 
Why? 

Normal  rainfall  in  this  area  is  18.79  Inches 
a  year.  In  1974  and  1975,  they  didn't  receive 
two-thirds  of  what  they  should  have.  During 
1976,  only  9.28  Inches  fell,  and  only  4.92 
inches  of  that  came  during  the  April-to- 
September  growing  season. 

"Look  at  the  sizes  of  those  growing  season 
rains,"  say  Paynter,  fiunbllng  through  statis- 
tics he's  wearing  out.  "The  best  one  we  had 
in  the  season  was  65-hundredths,  and  you 
lose  25-hundredths  of  any  rain  to  evapora- 
tion." 

It's  been  so  dry,  he  says,  that  "there  isn't 
a  natural  lake  or  pond  in  Hyde  County  with 
any  water  in  it." 

It's  been  so  dry.  says  banker  Lee  Straight, 
that  "right  here  in  the  middle  of  the  county, 
we  didn't  even  have  any  thistle  grow.  Twenty 
miles  north,  that's  about  all  that  did  grow, 
and  the  boys  cut  it  for  feed." 

Farmers  and  ranchers  here  had  a  97  per 
cent  crop  loss  In  1976,  which  translates  Into 
a  financial  loss  of  $16.2  million- or  $8,100 
for  every  person  In  the  cotmty. 

But  crops  are  only  a  small  piece  of  the 
agricultural  plctxire.  Livestock  Is  the  big 
Item,  or  was,  in  a  local  economy  that  has 
virtually  no  Industrial  Jobs. 

When  the  pasttires  died  last  June,  most 
cattle  producers  began  selling  part,  and 
eventually  most,  of  their  herds. 

Two  years  ago,  there  were  more  than  100,- 
000  head  of  cattle  In  Hyde  County.  The 
"mini-droughts"  In  1974  and  '76.  coupled 
with  sagging  markets,  cut  the  number  to 
76,000  head  In  January,  1976.  Now.  one 
disastrous  year  later,  it  Is  estimated  there 
are  fewer  than  12,000  left. 
The  outlook  is  not  good. 
There  has  been  almoet  no  snow  this  winter, 
leaving  loose,  unfrozen  sodl  to  the  wind.  "By 
working  the  ground  very  carefully  last  fall, 
we  were  able  to  leave  It.  furrowed  enough  to 
hold  down  on  wind  erosion,"  says  Ankruin. 

But  after  the  prolonged  dryness,  it's  now 
easy  to  walk  Into  a  field  and  kick  down  10 
inches  Into  the  soil.  That  condition,  he  says, 
"scares  us  to  death  when  we  think  about  the 
winds  of  February  and  March." 

There  is  no  winter  wheat  crop  coming  m 
the  area  and,  unless  there  is  above  normal 
rain  this  spring,  pastures  won't  green  and 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  summer  crops. 

If  there  are  no  pastures  or  crops,  there 
will  be  no  cattle.  Highmore  and  Hyde  County 
can't  survive  many  more  years  of  such  herd 
depletion. 

There's  no  state  income  tax  in  South  Da- 
kota. The  money  that  government  runs  on 
Is  the  property  tax. 

"Hyde  County  is  more  tax  dependent  on 
agriculture  than  any  county  In  the  state," 
says  Paynter.  "Unfortunately,  agriculture 
here  doesn't  have  much  to  offer  right  now." 
County  officials  have  already  stripped  their 
budget  of  "frlllB"— they  cite  a  road  building 


program  and  mileage  for  employes — in  antic- 
ipation of  what's  coming.  The  school,  which 
derives  over  70  per  cent  of  Its  Income  from 
the  county,  will  lose  more  than  $150,000  In 
the  next  18  months  because  of  the  depleted 
tax  base,  officials  estimate. 

"It  means  cutting  staff,  maybe  four  or 
five  from  our  faculty  of  46,"  says  super- 
intendent Uken.  "And  it  means  cutting  pro- 
grams, and  I'm  not  talking  about  Just 
seventh-grade  basketbaU.  I'm  talking  whole 
departments." 

And  yet,  the  local  economy  remained  fairly 
strong  into  late  January. 

There  have  been  no  farm  foreclosures. 
When  property  taxes  came  due  Nov.  1  there 
were  no  more  delinquencies  than  normal. 

A  few  businesses  reported  drops— the 
implement  dealer  says  new  machinery  sales 
are  off  90  per  cent  and  the  hardware  man 
IS  down  about  35  per  cent— but  most  say  they 
felt  no  change  in  spending  habits  through 
Christmas.  ** 

Why? 

•If  you've  got  kids,"  says  Paynter,  "you're 
going  to  scrape  something  together  for 
presents.  But  I  think  it  was  the  last  big 
fiing.  People  are  starting  to  pull  in  their 
horns  now. 

"What  happened  here  Is  that  when  these 
guys  liquidated  their  herds.  It  put  money  in 
their  pockets.  They've  been  able  to  meet 
their  loan  payments,  pay  their  taxes  and  live 
about  the  way  they're  used  to. 

"But  to  put  it  in  perspective,  let's  say  you 
own  a  grocery  store.  If  you  Just  keep  selling 
but  don't  restock  the  shelves,  pretty  soon 
you're  out  of  business,"  he  says. 

■That's  what's  happening  in  our  cattle 
business  right  now.  No  one's  restocking.  And 
when  it  comes  time  to,  is  the  money  eolne 
to  be  there?"  * 

Banker  Straight  says  his  Institution's  agri- 
cultural loan  portfolio  "has  been  stretched 
but  we're  still  OK."  He  says  there  has  been 
wide-scale  refinancing  of  farmland.  "The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  done 
pretty  well  by  us  up  to  now,"  he  says,  "but 
I'm  afraid  we're  going  to  be  asking  them  to 
do  a  lot  more. 

"Before  this  Is  over  here,  I'm  sure  we're 
going  to  see  95  per  cent  of  our  farm  operators 
needing  some  sort  of  disaster  loan." 

Unemployment  in  the  county  is  oHlctaUy 
listed  at  Just  over  seven  per  cent.  "That 
doesn't  include  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  sold  their  herds  and  are  effectively  un- 
employed," says  Ankrum.  "Add  them  in  and 
you're  up  to  20  or  25  per  cent. " 

An  emergency  public  works  project  has  put 
21  such  farmers  to  work  for  the  county,  a 
few  others  for  the  town. 

But  most  are  simply  sitting,  bidding  time. 
Says  Ankrum,  who  has  lost  $100,000  In  three 
years  and  wants  no  more  gambles:  "Time  is 
the  one  thing  we've  got  plenty  of." 
And  yet,  time  is  running  out. 

If  It  Is  as  Dry  Here  in  1977  as  It  Was  in  1976 

...  It  Would  Put  Ue  Out  of  Business 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.— "Every  time  you  fiush  the 
stool,  you  shoot  five  gallons  of  water. 

Dewey  Larson,  the  mayor  of  Wood,  S.  Dak., 
60  miles  south  of  here,  was  talking  drought 
and  how  to  live  in  it. 

■So,  you  don't  flush  it  as  often  as  you 
should.  You  Just  can't  waste  the  water." 

His  sidekick.  Jim  Burnham,  who  drives  a 
gasoline  tank  truck,  nodded  and  said.  "Yeah, 
water's  worth  more  than  the  gas  I  haul." 

South  Dakota  is  sick  with  drought,  and 
all  Indications  are  that  it's  going  to  get  sick- 
er—even If  It  rains. 

"We're  not  crying  wolf."  says  Larry  Venner, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  "We  don't 
want  to  accelerate  panic,  that  serves  no  pur- 
pose. But,  yes,  we've  got  serious  problems  " 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  where 
conditions  are  most  severe,  they  say  It's  worse 
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The  most  seriously  affected  area  is  from 
Pierre  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state. 

Average  annual  rainfall  in  that  area  runs 
from  18  to  over  20  inches  a  year.  In  1976, 
the  average  received  in  that  area  was  Just 
over  nine  inches.  One  town.  Milbank,  re- 
ceived 7.67  inches  against  a  norm  of  22.12. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Jerry  Bown,  41,  Onida:  "I  work  with  a 
neighbor,  and  in  1975  we  put  up  300  stacks 
of  alfalfa  off  our  fields.  In  1976,  on  the  same 
fields,  we  put  up  three." 

Don  Elchacher,  41,  Salem:  "I  had  500  acres 
of  corn  ground  that  normally  would  yield 
65  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  I  got  three -bushel 
corn  on  it." 

Agriculture  Secretary  Duxbury,  whose  sons 
are  the  sixth  generation  on  a  ranch  near 
Wesslngton:  "We've  got  500  acres  of  hay 
that  would  normally  give  us  750  to  1,000  tons. 
In  '76,  we  got  36  tons." 

Not  all  of  South  Dakota  was  that  des- 
perate. In  the  western  tier  of  counties,  rain- 
fall was  above  average.  But  now,  drought 
is  a  factor  even  there:  The  western  winter 
wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  "sick." 

Projections  are  that  the  economy  of  South 
Dakota  is  going  to  be  eight  years  or  more 
recovering. 

The  saddest  thing,  says  rancher  David 
Hauschild  of  Blunt,  "is  that  the  effects 
haven't  even  rtarteo  to  show."  State  officials 
agree  with  him. 

"All  the  spending  figures  are  up,"  Haus- 
child says.  "New  car  sales,  appliances.  And 
people  are  going  on  long  trips.  But  It's  a 
false  picture. 

"Ranchers  and  farmers  sold  off  their  cat- 
tle and  thev  have  a  little  money.  So  they 
started  buying  whUe  they  had  it.  They  take 
the  trips  because  this  is  a  orce  in  a  Ufetlme 
opportunity.  Every  other  year,  these  guys 
have  had  cattle  they  had  to  stay  home  to 
feed." 

The  cattle  sell  down  is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular fright  to  state  officials. 

"We're  very  concerned  about  holding  our 
good  bloodlines,"  says  Vernier.  "If  a  guy's 
got  200  head,  I  want  to  see  him  hold  at  least 
40  of  his  best.  That  way,  when  things  recover, 
we  don't  have  to  take  the  culls  from  other 
states.  But  the  guy's  going  to  need  help  to 
keep  even  those  40." 

The  kind  of  help  Venner  is  talking  about 
is  money. 

To  this  point,  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  been  refinancing  their  land  for  oper- 
ating capital  and  living  money.  "All  we're 
living  on  is  the  equity  that's  in  rising  land 
values,"  says  Pukwana  rancher  Bob  Healy. 
"But  most  of  us  are  backed  so  far  Into  our 
land  that  we  can't  get  any  more  from  it." 

There's  been  a  rush  on  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FmHA)  money,  with  even  more 
of  a  rush  predicted. 

FmHA  official  Maurice  McLlnn  says  the 
agency  Is  expecting  to  make  4,000  produc- 
tion emergency  loans  in  the  state  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

"What  we're  talking  about  there  is  $125 
million  over  and  above  tlje  $100  million  in 
regular  loans  we're  making  year  after  year," 
he  says. 

Besides  the  money  scramble,  the  drought 
has  also  produced  a  run  on  Irrigation  equip- 
ment. 

Al  Griffiths,  director  of  conservation  in  the 
agriculture  department,  says  in  1974  the  state 
granted  14  permits  for  extraction  of  ground 
water.  In  1976,  there  were  1,000  such  permits. 

"Irrigation  is  a  new  and  expanding  art 
here,"  he  says.  "We're  still  badly  in  need 
of  more  technical  knowledge  about  it. 

"We're  optimistic  about  it  and  we  encour- 
age it  where  possible,  but  we  emphasize  it's 
no  cure-all.  For  one  thing,  it's  a  large  invest- 
ment, especially  when  yott're  talking  about 
irrigating  dry  land  worth  no  more  than  $300 
per  acre.  Ifs  a  different  story  when  you're 
talking  about  that  $1,800  per  acre  Iowa  land." 


The  drought  has  also  brought  calls  for  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect, a  long-range  program  that  will  take 
water  from  the  Oahe  Reservoir  at  Pierre  and 
spread  it  east  through  canals. 

State  officials  acknowledge  that  with  the 
irrigation  boom,  they  are  wary  of  water  fights. 

A  year  ago  the  James  River — located  in 
east-central  South  Dakota  and  fondly  called 
"the  Jim" — was  sapped  by  the  demands  of 
adjacent  crop  farms  and  the  towns  along  the 
river. 

"The  state  finally  shut  some  Irrigators  off, 
and  then  put  up  spotter  planes  to  make  sure 
there  was  compliance,"  says  Mike  McNa- 
mara,  chief  of  the  Drought  Assistance  Office. 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off  such  squabbles, 
the  state  legislature  is  expected  to  renew  ef- 
forts to  delineate  water  rights. 

That's  one  of  about  a  dozen  water-related 
matters  the  Pierre  newspaper  recently  said 
might  end  up  "drowning  the  legLslature." 

And  the  drought  has  put  other  matters 
before  that  body,  too.  Taxes,  for  example. 

South  Dakota  has  no  state  income  tax; 
state  government  operates  on  sales  and  gas 
taxes.  Some  officials  fear  that  decreased 
spending  and  less  use  of  autos  and  farm  ma- 
chinery might  cut  heavily  into  state  revenues 
and  are  lobbying  for  an  income  tax. 

Officials  of  cities,  counties  and  schools — all 
of  which  operate  on  a  property  tax  that  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  agriculture— say 
some  change  In  tax  structure  Is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  losses  they  are  sustaining  with 
the  croD  failure  and  cattle  depletion. 

But  state  agriculture  officials  worry  most 
about  what  drought  could  do  to  the  face  of 
farming  in  South  Dakota. 

McNamara  says  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
state's  farmers  are  under  25  years  old,  while 
35  per  cent  are  over  55. 

"You  worry  that  the  young  guys  who  are 
renting  and  depending  on  good  crops  may  not 
be  able  to  stay  with  farming,"  he  .says. 

"And  you  worry  that  the  older  guys  who 
went  through  the  '30s  seeing  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  figuring  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  move  to  town.  Who's  got  the 
money  to  come  in  behind  them  if  they  want 
to  sell  or  lease?" 

And  then  there  are  those  at  mid-career— 
those  who  have  too  much  Invested  to  quit, 
but  not  enough  equity  to  be  able  to  weather 
several  bad  years.  Like  Don  Eichacker  of 
Salem,  they're  caught. 

"LuckUy,  I  had  enough  assets  to  cover  me 
last  year,  and  using  all  my  capital,  maybe  I 
can  make  it  this  year,"  he  says.  "That's 
reason  for  some  hope. 

"The  farmer  has  always  operated  on  hope. 
You  can't  take  the  attitude  that  it  isn't  going 
to  rain  and  that  we're  all  going  to  go  broke. 
If  you  do,  you're  beat  already."  he  says. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  J.  ROGERS.  NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION,  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  honorable  William 
J.  Rogers,  presented  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs  with  the  major 
legislative  concerns  of  the  American 
Legion  for  the  first  session  of  the  95th 
Congress. 

The  American  Legion,  comprised  of 
over  2.7  million  wartime  veterans,  is  the 
largest  veterans  organization  in  the 
world.  Since  its  formation  in  1919,  the 
American  Legion  through  its  promotion 
of  Americanism,  programs  for  our  chil- 
dren and  youth,  its  insistence  upon  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  its  efforts  in 
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maintaining  adequate  programs  for  our 
entire  veteran  population,  has  made  in- 
calculable contributions  to  the  promotion 
and  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  Commander 
Rogers   expressed   the   concern   of   the 
American  Legion  for  maintaining  ade- 
quate staffing  and  appropriate  budget- 
ary levels  to  enable  the  VA  to  continue 
the  furnishing  of  quality  services  and 
programs  for  our  Nation's  29  million  vet- 
eran population.  The  necessity  for  in- 
creased construction  to  meet  future  serv- 
ice demands,  the  desirability  of  expand- 
ing the  National  Cemetery  System,  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  VA  hospital  and  health  care 
system  in  the  event  of  the  enactment  of 
a  plan  of  national  health  insurance  were 
also  emphasized.  Additionally,  Comman- 
der Rogers  set  forth  the  American  Le- 
gion's  goal   for  increased   employment 
among    the    veterans    population    and 
stated  his   organization's  opnosition  to 
legislative  proposals  for  judicial  review  of 
final  administrative  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  the 
legislative  concerns  of  the  American  Le- 
gion with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Commander  Roger's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  William  J.  Rogers 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

The  American  Legion  is  most  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  given  me.  ps  l+s  National 
Commander,  to  present  to  the  Committee 
matters  relating  to  veteran.^  affairs,  that  we 
believe  wUl  come  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress during  the  present  tc scion.  With  the 
Committee's  permission,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  matters  of  substance. 

VETERAIJS   ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL   TEML    1978 
BTTDGET 


Prior  to  completing  his  term  of  office,  Piesl- 
dent  Ford,  in  accordance  v.ith  existing  law, 
submitted  to  Congress  his  proposed  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978.  As  of  this  writing.  Presi- 
dent Carter  lias  vet  to  send  to  Congress  any 
Budget  modifications  he  may  intend  to  rec- 
ommend. 

The  American  Legion  is  in  the  process  of 
studying  the  Budget  propo!.als  for  the  Vet- 
erai^  Administration.  Appropriation  requests 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978,  total  $18,414  billion  We 
can  offer  several  observations  at  this  ooint 
and  suoject  to  futu.re  Budget  modificaUons 
suggested  by  the  new  Administration 

of?ii^°^™^°*  '^''^'^  ^O""  ^A  are  projected  at 
o  „P2,  an  increase  over  last  year's  level  of 
3.353.  of  which  3,488  are  for  medical  care. 
We  commend  this  increas-  in  the  medical 
care  allocation,  but  we  also  dra.v  attention 
to  a  projected  decrease  in  employees  totaling 
571  for  Veterans  Services  and  for  Cornpen- 
sation.  Pension  and  Education.  Based  on  con- 
tinuing work  loads,  as  ws  understand  them 
I?  question  v^hcther  an  employee  decreas^ 
at  this  time  will  continue  to  .guarantee 
pionipt  and  e.nicient  service  to  veterans  in 

Jerfin^P."*".!"*  ""^^^^  °^  ^'-^"■"y-  Ot.r  initial 
reaction  to  this  proposed  reduction  is  that 
employee  decreases  be  delerred  pendircr  ex- 

df,r  t'L'l.'.^'P,^^*"-''  ^"  ^^^  education  program 
during  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

in^TL*'"^  ^^^"^^"^  '^^'^^  "^«  projected  Increase 
care  w^^'^"^^**''^  appropriation  for  medical 
care.   We  are  especially  mindful  of  the  In- 


crease of  $27.6  million  In  construction  :unds 
In  our  judgment,  it  is  critical  to  the  future- 
of  the  veterans  medical  cai-e  program  that  the 
renovation  and  replacement  of  aging  and 
outdated  faculties,  within  the  VA  system,  ko 
forward  steadily.  Construction  funds  fortwo 
hospitals  are  included  In  the  new  Budget 
and  plans  are  underway  for  the  replacement 
of  6  additional  hospitals,  as  well  as  continu- 
ing improvements  in  existing  facilities.  We 
trust  that  Congress  will  view  these  plan;: 
favorably.  They  have  the  :ull  support  of  The 
American  Legion. 

The  proposed  Budget  includes  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  put  forth  by  the  out- 
going Administration.  We  will  comment  on 
three  of  them. 

The  Budget  includes  again,  a  proposal  for 
the  elimination  v/ith  what  is  termed  '•dupli- 
cate burial  benefits."  The  use  of  this  termi- 
nology is  a  distortion.  The  burial  benefits 
provided  for  veterans,  are  a  gratuity  in- 
tended to  insure  tliat  everv  veteran  will  be 
buried  with  dignity  and  respect. 

This  is  an  honor  surely  due  to  those  who 
have  defended  the  nation  in  its  Armed 
Forces.  The  Social  Security  death  benefit,  la 
an  earned  benefit,  paid  for  by  every  citizen 
who  pays  Social  Security  taxes.  It  is  wrong 
to  refer  to  these  as  "duplicate  benefits," 
and  we  hope  that  Congress  will  not  look 
with  favor  on  a  proposal  of  this  kind. 

The  outgoing  Administration  also  proposed 
a  return  from  10  to  8  years  in  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  the  education  program  The 
10-year  period  was  provided  by  Public  Law 
93-337,  which  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ported.  We  see  no  reason  whatever  to  re- 
gress from  the  present  delimiting  period  for 
this  benefit.  The  lO-year  period  now  provided 
is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  eligible  veterans 
should  be  able  to  complete  their  education 
within  that  period  of  time.  We  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  entertain  legislative  pro- 
posals along  these  lines,  and  that  the  new 
Administration  will  not  pursue  such  legis- 
lative goals. 

The  Budget  also  includes  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  authorize  an  amount  of  $3,750  mil- 
lion, to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  with  the  states  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  state  veterans'  ceme- 
teries. This  is  a  proposal  The  American  Le- 
gion supports.  The  need  for  veterans'  ceme- 
teries exceeds  the  abUlty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  it  entirelv.  So  far    three 
states   have    commenced   a   program   along 
these  lines,  and  we  hope  other  states  will 
follow  suit.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a  suitable 
place  of  honor  for  the  interment  of  the  na- 
tion's   veterans.    National    cemeteries,    and 
state  veterans'  cemeteries  can  be  the  focal 
point  for  patriotic  commemoration  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Americans  of  those 
who  have  defended  the  nation  In  time  of  war 
and   armed   conflict.   This   country   is   built 
upon  the  sacrifices  of  those,  who,  since  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  arms,  to  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  It  is  important  to  our 
heritage  that  the  commitment  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  all  those  who  have  served  shall  never 
be  forgotten. 

VETERANS     ADMINISTRATION     MEDICAL     CARE 
PROGRAM 

It  Is  not  possible  to  submit  to  this  Com- 
mlttee,  a  statement  of  this  kind,  without 
making  a  special  reference  to  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  program.  The  American  Legion  Is 
pleased  that  the  proposed  Budget  includes 
necessary  increases  in  fund  aUocatlons  for 
this  program.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
the  VA  medical  care  program  is  the  finest 
single  health  care  delivery  system  function- 
ing in  the  worid  today.  It  reoresents  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  that  represents  better  than 
anything  else  could,  the  value  the  American 
people  place  on  the  services  of  those  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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The  triad  of  treatment,  teaching  and  re- 

of  th^  vf  ^^^P^'lse  t.be  principal  elements 
of  the  VA  medical  care  program,  together 
form  a  medical  care  system  that  offers  to 
veterans  the  best  possible  hope  for  health 
care  as  and  when  they  need  it.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  the  VA  system  contS 
to  be  the  care  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
jured or  disabled  as  a  result  of  their  service 
Ar^H^^f^  !f.^*  re.sponEibility  is  being  met." 
Ir  ,\^lJ"^i'''^''^  is  first  Class  medical  care 
for  all  those  who,  by  reason  of  health  needs 

?L  Tr\  /^""".""'"^  condition,  have  to  look  td 
the  VA  for  assistance. 

VVe  believe  that  Congress  views  the  Im- 
portance  of  this  Incomparable  health  care 
program  as  an  irrevocable  commitment  to 
the  nation's  veterans.  Its  maintenance  at 
its  present  level  of  excellence  requires  con- 
stant attention,  and  provision  of  adequate 
fund  ng.  We  look  to  Congress  to  provide  the 
oversight  and  the  funding,  and  to  this  end 
we  pledge  our  full  support. 

PENSION    REFORM 

With  reference  to  major  legislative  mat- 
hPn.fl.'^"''^''^  attention  within  the  veterans 
benefits  program  during  Fiscal  Year  1978,  we 
believe  the  most  important  is  the  need  for  a 
reform  of  the  veterans  death  and  dlsabilltv 
pension  program.  We  take  this  opportunity 

«  n^f  •V°^''*  °"'  '^^^  ^^«  present  program 
^  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  thSse  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  These  are  mainly  those 
^^«M.T>.  """^  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  by  reason  of  illness  or  age.  and  the 
dependent  survivors  of  those  who  have  died 
For  several  years  past,  we  have  petitioned 
Congress  for  legislative  reform  of  this  pro- 
f^t?J°^^^^  "  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
eligible  beneficiaries.  That  reform  has  not 
yet  been  accomplL-hed,  and  I  can  tell  you 
ril  /  greatest  volume  of  correspondence 
received  at  our  Headquarters  is  fr^  older 
veterans,  and  from  widows  who,  in  increas- 
ing  numbers  find  themselves  In  desoerate 
financial  need,  with  no  hope  of  re?ief^rom 
^t^L^.'^'l  f'^''^'  P'°«^^"^  that  are  1^ 
^Pncf5  ^^^P  *^^'"'  Including  the  veterans 
pension  program. 

The  pemion  legUlatlon  that  we  are  pro- 
posing  again  this  year,  includes  the  following 
elements  that  would:  ""uwmg 

(1)  assure  a  level  of  Income  above  the 
national  measure  of  poverty; 

(2)  prevent    veterans    and    widows    from 

financial  assistance; 

(3)  treat  similarly  circumstanced  pen- 
sloners  equally:  ^ 

with^?I°''^'^^*^^  greatest  pension  for  those 
with  the  greatest  need;  and 

(5)  parantee  regular  increases  in  pen- 
sion which  fully  account  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 

t^^^^  .vf,''  i^^^  ^°^^^  *°  *^^  statement, 
t h o  ;  !  ,  .  <^o'««ii"ee  Is  ready  to  consider 
the  legislation  we  are  proposing  to  achieve 
the  goals  we  will  be  prepared  to  support 
them  at  length.  h-t^n- 

fv,r^^  "Itlmate  goal,  however,  that  we  ask 
the  Committee  to  keep  before  it.  is  that  aU 
Of  the  nation's  veterans,  and  their  depen- 
dents and  survivors  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  finish  their  lives  in  dignity 
and  reasonable  comfort,  without  having  to 
depend  upon  the  mercies  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. We  believe  this  is  what  the  ^Jlerran 
people  want  for  their  veterans,  and  it  Is 
pr^lde  il  ""^P«"^'*"»*y  °f  congress  to 
DiSABn,rrY    compensation    and    dependency 

AND    INDEMNITY     COMPENSATION 

-The  continuing  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  look  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  been 
injured  and  disabled  In  service,  and  of  the 
survivors  of  those  who  have  died  in  or  as  a 
result  of  service,  must  constantly  be  kept  In 
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Historically.  Congress  has 
to  these  needs,  and  it  is  our 
that  Congress  should  be 
concern  for  these  most 
beneflclarles. 

The  94th  Congress  made 
ments  in  compensation  and 
Indemnity  compensation  rates 
inflationary  pressures.  The  — 
that  those  inflationary  pi 
and  the  disabled  veterans  an^ 
nowhere  else  to  look  but  to  " 
tect    them    economically 
sequences  of  the  inflation  that 
national  economy. 

It  is  our  request  that  this 
In  due  course,  review  the  co 
Die  tables,  in  relation  to  th( 
dexes,   and  propose   necessary 
The  American  Legion  will  sup 
mlttee  effort,  and  we  rely  on 
gress  to  enact  needed  leglsla 
developed  by  the  Committee 

NATIONAL     HEALTH 

The  American  Legion 
with  close  attention  the 
national   health    Insurance, 
vehicle  to  provide  such 
the  responsibility   of   this 
Members,   however,   will   F 
Congressional    decisions    on 
shall  be  a  national  health  Ir" 
and  what  form  It  will  take. 

We  are  mindful  that  the  n^ 
tion  Is  committed  to  a 
surance  program,  and  we 
islation  to  achieve  it  will  be 
Congress,  either  during  the 
or  the  next. 

The    basic    decision    as    to 
American   people   shall   now 
health  insurance  is  not  the 
American  Legion.  The  Impact 
gram   on   the  VA   medical 
veterans,  is  however,  very  n 
of  our  organization.  Through 
mlttees,  we  have  studied  th' 
period  of  several  years.  It  is 
that  there  will.  In  fact,  be  a  m 
by  national  health  insurance 
tem.  Our  goal  is  that  such 
be  adverse  to  the  best  interests 

To   insure  the   achievemen; 
we  shall,  at  the  proper  time 
mlt  to  Congress,  certain 
for  which  we  solicit  the  s 
bers  of  this  Committee. 

Briefly,  It  will  be  our 
lation  to  effect   national 
shall  Include  among  Its  basic 

( 1 )  recognition  of  the  VA  n 
gram  as  a  Federal  deliverer  of 
exclusively  for  the  nation's  v« 

(2)  that  the  VA  system,  aa 
stltuted  in  the  VA  Department 
and  Surgery,  shall  continue 
tained;  and 

(3)  that  a  veteran  who 
to  seek   needed  medical  care 
shall  not  be  required,  on 
Inability   to   pay,    to   includj 
slderatlon  of  any  benefits  to 
entitled  under  a  national 
program. 

The  objective  of  these 
Is  to  msure  that  veterans  will 
tinue  to  exercise  the  optlor 
medical  care,  in  a  system 
and  maintained  for  them 
to  their  particular  needs. 

We  earnestly  hope  for  the 
of  the  Members  of  this 
inclusion  of  these  protective 
national   health   Insurance 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY 

One  of  the  significant 
achievements  In  the  postwar 
the  establishment  of  the  "" 
System  within  the  Veterans 
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This  Is  a  legislative  goal  of  the  American 
Legion  that  has  been  substantially  achieved, 
with  resulting  benefits  to  veterans.  A  great 
proportion  of  veterans  entertain  a  desire  to 
find  their  final  rest  In  a  place  of  honor.  In 
company  with  their  comrades  in  arms.  The 
establishment  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, and  its  present  expansion  and  develop- 
ment does  much  to  make  the  fulfillment  of 
this  desire  achievable. 

The  four  new  national  cemeteries  that  are 
now  being  established,  and  the  additional 
ones  that  are  projected  will  relieve  a  growing 
need,  In  a  nation  that  now  has  nearly  30 
million  veterans,  whose  ages  span  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  We  recommend  to  Congress, 
consideration  of  an  additional  national 
cemetery,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  Midwest, 
possibly  In  the  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  re- 
gion. We  continue  to  receive  requests  for 
consideration  of  national  cemeteries  through 
American  Legion  organizations  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  as  the  need  for  them 
becomes  apparent,  we  shall  submit  further 
recommendations. 

Additionally,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
statement,  joint  funding  of  state  veterans' 
cemeteries  will  help  to  alleviate  the  need 
for  more  cemetery  space  for  the  nation's 
veterans. 

JOBS    FOR    VETERANS 

It  is  important  for  me,  before  concluding 
this  statement,  to  address  the  continuing 
problem  of  Jobs  for  Veterans.  No  returning 
serviceman  is  truly  rehabilitated  until  he  has 
achieved  a  satisfactory  position  in  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  nation— that  is,  until 
he  is  gainfully  and  steadUy  employed. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  veterans 
continues  to  be  distressingly  high.  In  Janu- 
ary, with  a  national  unemployment  rate  of 
7  9  percent,  the  rate  was  8.6  percent  for 
young  male  veterans  In  the  20-34  age  group, 
which  includes  most  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  Era.  In  the  youngest  veterans 
group,  those  between  20-24,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  18.3  percent,  compared  to  12.5 
percent  for  nonveterans  of  the  same  age. 
The  disabled  and  black  unemployed  veterans 
are  hardest  hit. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  the  plight 
of  these  unemployed  veterans  is  one  of  its 
highest  priorities.  We  await  positive  action 
to  alleviate  their  problem. 

It  must  be  said  that  In  our  judgment,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  this  point,  has  not 
measured  up  to  its  responsibilities  with  ref- 
erence to  unemployment  among  veterans.  It 
has  failed  to  implement  remedial  legislation, 
until  prodded  to  do  so  by  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  veterans  organizations. 
The  latest  legislation  intended  to  help  un- 
employed veterans.  Public  Law  94-502,  cre- 
ated the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment.  In 
view  of  the  unsatisfactory  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  fulfilling  legislative 
mandates,  The  American  Legion  still  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a  full  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  authority  to 
effectively  carry  out  and  coordinate  veterans 
employment  matters,  with  a  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  as  a  separate  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Labor 

Among  other  objectives  we  seek,  to  im- 
prove the  veterans  unemployment  rate,  is  a 
recommendation  that  priority  employment 
service  for  veterans  provided  in  state  em- 
ployment offices,  be  limited  to  wartime  vet- 
erans only.  This  Is  because  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  Era  specifically  are  having  the 
hardest  time  in  the  job  market. 

Compared  with  earlier  training  programs 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1972,  veterans  have  been 
faring  badly  in  programs  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  We  urge  corrective  legislation  to 
provide  that  35  percent  of  all  new  public 


service  jobs  and  training  slots  be  filled  by 
veterans.  And  since  efforts  have  been  un- 
successful to  have  the  Department  of  Labor 
either  define  veterans  organizations  as  "com- 
munity based  organizations,"  and,  therefore, 
eligible  for  membership  on  CETA  planning 
councils,  or  listed  separately  as  organizations 
to  be  Included,  we  seek  legislation  to  amend 
CETA  to  ensure  that  veteran  organizations 
will  have  a  voice  at  the  local  level  on  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  that  are 
federally  financed. 

Essentially,  it  must  be  said,  that  posi- 
tive action  is  necessary,  now  from  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch,  to  achieve  an 
Immediate  impact  on  the  excessively  high 
unemployment  rate  among  veterans,  and 
particularly  among  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  Or  DECISIONS  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR  OF  VETERANS   AFFAIRS 

Measures  have  been  introduced  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  judicial  review  of  the  administrative 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

Except  as  to  suits  arising  from  contracts 
of  government  life  insurance  and  matters 
arising  under  the  veterans  home  loan  pro- 
visions, section  211(a)  of  title  38  of  such 
code  provides  that  the  decisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  any  question  of  law  or  fact 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  providing  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  or  survivors  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive,  and  no  other  official 
or  any  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  or  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  such 
decision  by  an  action  in  the  nature  of  man- 
damus or  otherwise. 

Section  (b)  adds  that  the  Administrator 
may  require  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  any  question  of  law  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

Judicial  review  of  the  Administrator's  de- 
cisions has  been  the  subject  of  Congres- 
sional consideration  in  the  past,  and  prop- 
erly so,  as  the  ultimate  decision  is  a  question 
of  policy  to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
generally  arise  from  a  feeling  that  a  veteran 
or  his  dependent,  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministrative determination,  should  have 
available  recourse  to  judicial  consideration 
of  the  claim.  The  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
consistently  barred  all  judicial  review  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  in  other  than 
contractual  matters  since  1924.  demonstrates 
its  views  that  the  considerations  in  opposi- 
tion thereto,  are  more  compelling.  As  re- 
cently as  1970.  in  view  of  the  increased  ju- 
dicial encroachment  upon  the  finality  of 
these  decisions,  the  Congress  firmly  and  un- 
equivocally reaffirmed  its  intent  that  the 
Administrator's  decisions  be  final  when  it 
added  to  section  211(a)  the  concluding  words 
"by  an  action  In  the  nature  of  mandamus 
or  otherwise." 

Based  on  our  many  years  of  presenting  ap- 
pellate Issues  to  boards  of  original  Jurisdic- 
tion in  VA  regional  offices,  to  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  and  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector for  administrative  review  of  lower 
decisions,  and  to  the  Board  of  Veterans 
Appeals  for  appellate  review,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  The  American  Legion  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  guided  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  best  interest  of 
veterans. 

If  The  American  Legion  was  convinced 
that  an  advantage  to  veterans  or  their  bene- 
ficiaries or  survivors  could  be  derived  from 
a  judicial  review  of  the  Administrator's 
decisions,  we  would  recommend  or  support 
such  legislation. 

But  we  are  not  convinced  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  would  be  any  net  ad- 
vantage to  veterans  or  their  dependents  or 
survivors  as  a  class  if  Judicial  review  of  the 
Administrator's  decisions  was  authorized. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  matters  of 
importance  to  veterans  that  should  engage 
the  attention  of  Congress  this  year.  The 
American  Legion  awaits  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent them.  In  this  statement  I  have  confined 
myself  to  those  that  are  at  or  near  the  top 
of  our  priority  list  of  goals. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  rely 
upon  Congress,  as  it  has  through  the  years, 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  veterans,  as  it 
becomes  aware  of  them.  The  bond  between 
Congress  and  the  nation's  veterans,  extends 
throughout  our  history,  and  the  responsive- 
ness of  Congress  has  resulted  in  the  most 
comprehensive  program  of  veterans  benefits 
that  any  nation  has  provided  to  Its  war 
veterans.  For  that  fact  The  American  Legion 
is  most  grateful,  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
continuing  dialogue  with  the  new  Congress, 
in  the  interest  of  all  veterans. 

Once  again,  we  thank  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  for  this  opportunity. 

Resolutions  That  Require  Legislative 

Action 

policy 

A.  The  American  Legion  policy  on  national 

health  insurance 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  139  (MA) 
seeks  to  provide  that  any  National  Health 
Insurance  bill  enacted  by  Congress  should  In- 
clude the  following :  ( i )  that  the  medical 
care  program  operated  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  recognized  as  one  providing 
health  care  services  exclusively  for  veterans, 
and  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  maintained 
and  operated,  (2)  that  a  veteran  applying  for 
medical  care  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, to  which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled,  and 
who,  In  accordance  with  existing  law  and 
regulations  Is  required  to  state  his  Inability 
to  pay  for  his  own  care,  shall  not  be  required 
to  consider,  in  making  such  statement,  any 
medical  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  him 
under  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  Health  Care 
Act,  ( 3 )  that  tf  the  provisions  set  forth  above 
are  includeji  in  a  Federal  Health  Care  Act, 
then  The  American  Legion  shall  make  on  ob- 
jection to  any  section  of  the  Act  providing 
for  reimbursement  rendered  the  veteran  for 
nonservlce-connected  disabilities,  of  benefits 
to  which  the  veteran  may  be  entitled  under  a 
Federal  Health  Care  Act,  and  (4)  that  The 
American  Legion  shall  actively  oppose  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  Health  Care  Act  that 
does  not  Include  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (2). 

B.  Continue  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
a  single  agency  for  veterans  programs 

1976  Convention  resolution  No.  Ill  (KY) 
urges  that  The  American  Legion  exert  every 
effort  and  all  resources  as  will  assure  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  shall  continue 
tc  be  the  sole  Independent  establishment  In 
the  Executive  Branch,  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  benefit  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  law  for  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  and  beneficiaries. 

C.  Review  and  new  authorization  of  veterans 

benefits  and  services 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  195  (CO) 
urges  that  The  American  Legion  use  every 
means  at  Its  disposal  to  oppose  enactment 
of  those  provisions  of  any  measure  which 
would  subject  Veterans  Administration  vet- 
erans benefits  and  services  to  a  periodically 
scheduled  review  and  new  authorization. 

D.  Reassigning  jurisdiction  and  related  func- 
tions from  the  Committees  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  any  other  committee 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  476  (Conv. 
committee)  that  The  American  Legion  shall 
vigorously  oppose  passage  of  those  resolu- 
tions, either  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  United  States  Senate,  which  would 
reassign  any  of  the  existing  Jurisdictions  or 
related  functions  of  the  standing  Commit- 


tees on  Veterans  Affairs  to  any  other  Com- 
mittee. 

E.  Continuation  of  the  Committees  on 
Veterans  Affairs 
1976  Pall  NEC  Resolution  No.  20  urges  that 
The  American  Legion,  ( 1 )  supports  the  main- 
tenance of  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  necessary  to  the  effective  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  veterans  programs, 
and  the  development  of  such  additional  pro- 
grams as  may  be  or  may  become  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation's  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  survivors,  (2)  petitions  the 
Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System  to  Include  In  Its 
final  recommendations,  the  present  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  all  of  its  present 
duties,  powers,  functions  and  responsibilities, 
and  (3)  vigorously  oppose  any  recommenda- 
tion, and  any  effort  from  whatever  source,  to 
abolish  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

F.  Mustering-out  payments  for  Vietnam  era 

veterans 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  49  (OH) 
seeks  legislation  to  provide  musterlng-out 
pay  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
served  honorably  on  active  duty  during  the 
Vietnam  Era. 

G.  Reopening  of  the  Guerrilla  Recognition 

Program 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  163  (P.I.) 
suppMDrts  legislation  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Guerrilla  Recognition  Program  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  United  States. 

national    CEMETERIES 

A.  The  national  cemeteries  policy  of  the 
American  Legion 

1976  Convention  Resolution  255  (WI)  calls 
upon  the  Veterans  Administration  to  estab- 
lish additional  national  cemeteries  wherever 
a  need  for  them  Is  apparent;  support  legis- 
lation to  provide  contract  burials  for  veter- 
ans who  are  Indigent  at  time  of  death:  sup- 
port legislation  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of  State 
Veterans'  Cemeteries,  and  of  Veterans  Sec- 
tions In  cemeteries  owned  and  operated  by 
local  government  units;  support  legislation 
providing  for  the  construction  of  columbaria 
and  mausoleums  wherever  feasible  within 
national  cemeteries:  oppKJse  any  effort,  from 
whatever  source  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
present  burial  allowance  and  plot  allowance 
provided  to  veterans  under  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations administered  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, or  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  earned  burial  benefit  payable  to  all  citi- 
zens who  qualify  for  it  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended:  and.  support  leg- 
islation to  abrogate  the  discriminatory  De- 
fense Department  Order  of  February  10.  1967. 
which  limits  burials  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  Medal  of  Honor  Winners,  active 
duty  and  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  have  also  held  high  positions  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

B.  Memorial  markers  for  certain  veterans 
graves 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No  81  (N.D.) 
seeks  legislation  which  will  authorize  fur- 
nishing of  memorial  markers  for  graves  in 
private  cemeteries  where  in  the  remains  of 
an  honorably  discharged  serviceman  are  not 
recoverable. 

CLAIMS   AND  RATINGS 

A.  Armed  Forces  retirement  payments 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  138  (MA) 
seeks  legislation  so  as  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion against  the  receipt  of  Armed  Forces  re- 
tirement pay,  due  to  length  of  service,  con- 
currently with  VA  compensation. 


B.  Transportation  costs  for  burials  of  certain 
veterans 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  42  (NE) 
seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  where  an 
eligible  veteran  dies  In  a  State  Veterans' 
Home,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the  re- 
mains to  place  of  burial. 
C.  Payments  to  hospitalised  incompetent 
veterans 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  41  (NE) 
seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  In  any  case 
In  which  a  veteran  having  neither  wife  nor 
child  Is  being  furnished  hospital  treatment, 
or  Institutional  or  domiciliary  care  without 
charge  or  otherwise  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof.  Is  rated 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  accordance 
with  regulations  as  being  incompetent  by  rea- 
son of  mental  Illness,  and  his  estate  from 
any  source  equals  or  exceeds  $3,000,  further 
payments  of  pension,  compensation,  or  emer- 
gency retirement  pay  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  estate  Is  reduced  to  $1,000. 

D.  Improve  the  disability  compensation 
propram 

Adjust  Compensation  In  Response  to  Cost -of 
Living  Increases 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  109  (KY) 
seeks  legislation  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  be 
authorized  to  automatically  adjust  monthly 
rates  of  compensation  In  response  to  cost-of- 
living  Index  Increases. 

Adjust  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation Rates  In  Response  to  Cost-of -Living 
Increases. 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  373  (DC.) 
seeks  legislation  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  be  auhor- 
Ized  to  Increase  monthly  rates  of  Depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  Compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost-of-living  Index  for- 
mula established  for  active  duty  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

E.  Improve  the  disability  and  death  pension 
program 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  39  (NE) 
seeks  legislation  to  improve  the  death  and 
disability  pension  benefits  program  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  and  Vletnams  Wars,  and  for  their 
widows  and  children. 

MEDICAL  AND   HOSPITAL 

A.  Extend  community  nursing  home  care  to 
nine  months 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  108  (KY) 
supports  legislation  to  amend  38  USC  620 
so  as  to  extend  community  nursing  home 
care  at  Veterans  Administration  expense  to 
nine  months. 

B.  Extend  the  grant-in-aid  program  for 
Philippine  veterans 

1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  166  (P.I.) 
seeks  legislation  to  extend  beyond  June  30, 
1978,  the  grants-in-aid  program  to  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital,  Philippine  Islands. 
C.  VA  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  programs 

1976  Pall  NEC  Resolution  No.  21  urges  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  proceed  with 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
encompassing  the  entire  VA  system  of  hos- 
pitals and  clinics:  and,  urges  Congress,  In 
funding  VA  health  care  programs,  to  assign 
high  priority  to  the  VA  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

INSURANCE 

A.  Special  government  insurance  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans 
1976  Convention  Resolution  No.  52  (OH) 
supports  legislation  so  as  to  provide  a  special 
Government  Life  Insurance  program  for 
Vietnam  Era  veterans. 
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ARMED    FORCES   REVIEW    B'  ARDS 

A.  Characterization  of  militar] 

1976  Convention  Resolution 
opposes  any  move  by  Congress 
tary  departments  to  eliminate 
tlon  of  discharge,  to  lower  the 
for  an  Honorable  Discharge,  or 
any  way  the  special  slgnlfican<^ 
Ing  to  the  concept  of  honest 
service. 


discharges 
137  (MA) 
or  the  mlll- 
:haracterl2a- 
equlrements 
,o  demean  In 
appertain - 
and  faithful 


ARGENTINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
speak  once  again  of  the  conditions  of 
human  rights  in  Argentina.  Despite  the 
many  public  protests  against  the  opera- 
tion of  parapolice  squids  either 
tolerated  or  encouraged  by  he  govern- 
ment and  the  security  force;  of  Argen- 
tina, the  situation  has  deteriorated. 

A  report  in  the  most  rece^it  amnesty 
publication  Indicates  that  he  refugee 
communities  are  one  of  the  m  ajor  targets 
of  the  parapolice  activity.  Aicording  to 
the  article  the  refugee  com  nimity  has 
become  increasingly  subject  to  persecu- 
tion and  assassination  since  the  March 
1976  coup. 

The  article  states  that  at  least  1,300 
people  have  been  killed  in  the  last  year, 
Some  were  active  in  politics.  But  others 
were  the  wife  or  daughter,  teacher  or 
student  of  the  suspect  individual.  Young 
children  have  been  abductecf  and  killed 
along  with  their  parents. 

Another  article  on  Argentiia  is  also  in 
the  amnesty  publication.  This  is  derived 
from  testimony  given  to  smnesty  by 
Wa.shington  Perez,  a  Uruguayan  exile 
formerly  in  Argentina,  on  t|ie  persecu- 
tion and  torture  of  two 
Uruguayan  labor  leaders,  Ge^ardo  Gatti 
and  Leon  Duarte. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarlmous  con 
sent  that  these  articles  be  prpited  in  the 
Record.  It  is  important  that 
takes  notice  of  such  gross  vjolations  of 
human  rights. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Terror — Argentina 
The  door  bursts  open  in  the 
night.    Heavily    armed     men 
house — photographs,     books, 
burned,  or  confiscated  to  be  usel 
In  trials  that  never  take  place 
resistance,  beating  takes  place 
In   front  of  wives   and   chlldreb 
wives  and  children.  So  begins 
tlna  style. 

This  chilling  scene,  directed 
the  rightist  forces  of  the  dreadejd 
the  Argentine  Antl-Communlst 
repeated  again  and  again  vrtth 
ment  or  police  Interference  In 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Victims  have 
mer   Uruguayan   Senator   Zelm 
former  President  of  the  Chamber 
sentatlves  in  Uruguay  Hector 
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political  parties  who  opposed  the  totalitarian 
regimes  now  In  power  in  Uruguay  and  Ar- 
gentina; but  others  are  singled  out  for  per- 
secution for  being  the  wife  or  daughter  of  an 
Individual  being  sought,  for  having  been  a 
teacher  of  or  student  of  a  suspect  Individual, 
for  being  a  refugee,  or  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son at  all.  The  vengeance  of  the  right  wing 
death  squad  respects  neither  age  nor  profes- 
sion. Young  children  have  been  abducted  and 
killed  with  their  parents.  Last  summer,  the 
AAA  shocked  public  opinion  In  Argentina 
with  the  murders  of  five  churchmen  as  they 
kneeled  In  their  parish  residence.  The  mur- 
ders were  a  random  retaliation  for  a  bomb- 
ing of  a  police  station  which  killed  18  police- 
men. 

POLITICAL    OPPONENTS    MARKED    FOR    DEATH 

The  kidnappings  and  killings  show  no  sign 
of  abating.  Recent  targets  of  the  para-po- 
llce  squads  have  been  leading  members  of 
Argentine  political  parties,  and  In  some 
cases  their  wives  and  children.  The  son  of 
former  deputy  Jose  Care  was  kidnapped  In 
Buenos  Aires  on  October  20,  and  a  few  days 
later,  the  Invalid  son  of  former  senator  Pedro 
Avalos  was  dragged  from  his  home  In  the 
northern  province  of  MIsslones.  In  Chubut, 
In  the  south  of  the  country,  the  former  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Communist  Party,  Elblo 
Bel,  was  abducted  with  his  baby  son.  al- 
though the  child  was  later  returned.  An  of- 
ficial of  the  Popular  Socialist  Party,  Sergio 
Maida,  was  kidnapped  together  with  his  wife 
in  early  November. 

These  most  recent  Incidents  followed  the 
death  In  military  custody  of  Mario  Amaya. 
former  deputy  of  the  center  Radical  Party. 
Senor  Amaya  and  his  colleague,  former  sen- 
ator Hipolito  Solarl  Irlgoyen.  were  abducted 
on  August  17  by  unidentified  armed  men 
described  by  the  government  as  "members 
of  the  extreme  right  who  had  escaped  the 
control  of  the  armed  forces."  After  a  nation- 
al outcry,  the  two  former  parliamentarians 
were  re.?cued  by  the  military  two  weeks 
later.  They  were  not  released,  but  taken  to 
a  military  detention  center  "for  Interroga- 
tion," and  reportedly  beaten  systematically 
for  15  days.  Senor  Amaya  died  from  his  In- 
juries on  October  19.  Senor  Solarl  Irlgoyen 
Is  still  In  prison. 

The  Argentinian  security  forces  have  been 
rerorting  Increasing  .success  against  the  left- 
wing  guerrilla  organizations  which  are 
blamed  by  the  government  with  threat- 
ening the  social  fabric  of  the  country. 
After  the  March  24.  1975  coup  against  Isabel 
Peron.  General  Jorge  Vldela  pledged  to  con- 
tain the  violence  and  to  safeguard  human 
rights.  In  a  speech  of  March  21  broadcast  on 
national  television  and  radio  General  Videla 
gave  this  assurance:  "For  us.  respect  for 
human  rights  Is  based  not  on  legal  man- 
dates or  International  declp.ratlons,  but  is  a 
result  of  our  profound  Christian  convictions 
on  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  man  as  a  fun- 
damental value."  Yet.  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  paramilitary  ultrarlghtlst  security  forces 
responsible  for  the  brutal  mi^rders  of  Miche- 
Unl.  Ruiz,  the  five  priests,  the  murder  of  46 
people  In  two  separate  mass  executions,  op- 
erate with  the  connivance  and  collaboration 
of  the  regular  police,  armed  forces,  and  In- 
telligence source.  Witnesses  to  murders  and 
abductions  have  frequently  mentioned  the 
proximity  of  police  cars  and  the  Impunity 
with  which  the  masked  armed  men  In  un- 
marked cars  gather  their  startled  prey. 

REFUGEES    IN    DANCER 

Until  very  recently,  Argentina  had  been  a 
country  open  to  receiving  the  oppressed  from 
neighboring  countries.  After  the  military 
coup  In  Chile  and  the  military  putsch  In  Uru- 
guay, It  became  the  only  country  In  the 
southern  cone  of  Latin  America  to  which  ex- 
iles could  go  and  receive  some  measure  of 
protection.  The  population  of  political  exiles 
relates  directly  to  the  erosion  of  democratic 


governments  in  the  southern  ccne  of  Latin 
America.  In  general,  that  population  con- 
sists of  people  with  leftwing  views,  who  are 
In  opposition  to  the  rlghtwlng  governments 
of  Chile,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and 
Brazil. 

— Paraguay:  many  Paraguayans  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  country  since  General 
Stroessner  came  to  power  in  1954. 

— Brazil:  many  Brazilians  have  .<;ettled  in 
Argentina  since  the  coup  of  1964,  which 
overthrew  the  dsmocratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  Joao  Goulart.  Many  Brazilians  are 
now  refugees  for  the  third  time,  having  pre- 
viously sought  aslyum  In  Uruguay  in  the 
sixties  and  in  Chile  under  the  Allende  gov- 
ernment. 

— Bolivia:  many  Bolivians  entered  Argen- 
tina after  the  military  coup  of  Augur,t  1971 
which  brought  President  Banker  to  power 
and  overthrew  the  government  of  Juan  J. 
Torres. 

— Uruguay:  thousands  of  Uruguayans  have 
fled  the  country  since  the  abolition  of  all 
civil  inftitutions  In  their  country  In  June 
1973,  which  was  formerly  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's oldest  democracies. 

— Chile:  since  the  coup,  thousands  of 
Chileans  have  cro'^^'ed  the  border  into  Argen- 
tina as  a  result  of  the  political  and  economic 
repression.  Many  of  these  have  entered  the 
country  Illegally.  Approximately  12,000  Bo- 
livians and  Uruguayans  had  sought  political 
asylum  In  Chile  under  the  Fro:  and  Allende 
governments.  All  left  Chile  after  the  cou'>  of 
September  1973  and  the  great  majority  were 
resettled  in  Argentina  v.-hlle  the  remainder 
camo  to  Europe,  notably  Sweden  and  France. 

Well  founded  fears  of  repression  and  re- 
prisals keep  refugees  from  registering  either 
with  the  Argentinian  authorities  or  refugee 
agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  which  ma'ire  ac- 
curately estimating  the  total  number  In  Ar- 
gentina difficult.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  figure  Is  about  100,000,  although  this 
may  be  a  conservative  assessment. 

MINISTRY    OF    SOCIAL    WELFARE 

After  the  death  of  Peron,  political  exiles 
were  made  to  feel  Increasingly  Tmwelcome 
in  Argentina.  With  major  decisions  under 
the  brief  presidency  of  Isabel  Peron  being 
made  by  her  foremost  aide  and  confidante, 
the  then  Minister  of  Social  Welfare.  Jose 
Lopez  Rega,  the  situation  deteriorated 
rapidly.  Right-wing  assassination  squads  be- 
gan to  operate  with  complete  impunity  and 
the  vulnerable  refugee  community  attr.icted 
the  AAA  like  a  magnet.  It  was  later  alleged 
that  Lopez  Rega  had  himself  created  the 
assassination  squads  and  that  thev  had  ap- 
parently been  financed  and  their  actions 
coordinated  from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare. 

As  bad  as  the  situation  was  under  Isabel 
Peron  and  In  spite  of  the  statements  made 
after  the  coup  by  the  new  Argentinian  au- 
thorities that  international  law  would  be 
respected,  the  violence  perpetuated  against 
refugee  communities  has  escalated  murder- 
ously since  the  March  1976  coup.  Just  as 
occurred  In  Chile  after  the  September  1973 
coup,  the  refugee  sector  of  the  population 
became  Increasincly  subject  to  persecution, 
torture  and  assassination,  because.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  security  forces,  exiles  were  seen 
as  potential  subversive  elements. 

R.MDS 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the 
coup,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  Intention  of 
the  security  forces  under  the  new  govern- 
ment, terrifying  and  brutal  raids  were  car- 
ried out  on  refugee  centers  throughout 
Argentina. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  raids  was  on 
the  Hotel  Corrientes  run  by  CAREl'',  a  church 
organization  to  help  refugees.  Pastor  Armln 
Inle,  the  head  of  CAREF,  was  detained  for 
24  hours.  Refugees  staying  In  the  hotel  were 
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beaten  up  and  released  after  a  few  days. 
Before  their  release,  some  of  the  refugees 
were  forced  to  sign  documents  claiming  they 
had  committed  "traicon  a  la  patrla"  (treason 
to  the  fatherland).  They  were  issued' expul- 
sion orders. 

In  a  raid  on  the  hostel  Jose  C.  Paz,  also  In 
Buenos  Aires.  19  refugees.  Including  two 
children  were  detained  and  tortured.  Some 
were  released  after  six  days,  others  remained 
in  Cordoba — a  refugee  center  run  by  the 
United  Nations — it  too  was  raided."  This 
center  is  situated  In  the  Campo  de  Mayo 
area  of  Cordoba  near  a  military  barracks 
where  many  of  the  disappeared  persons  are 
reported  to  be  held.  Eighteen  people  from 
this  center  v,ere  charged  with  espionage  In 
the  military  region  and  served  with  expul- 
sion orders. 

Similar  raids  were  also  carried  cut  In  four 
refugee  hostels  in  Mendoza. 

On  June  11,  a  group  of  24  refugees  of 
Chilean  and  Uruguay.an  nationality  were  kid- 
napped from  two  hotels  in  Buenos  Aires.  Two 
Chileans  from  this  group  arrived  In  London 
In  August  under  the  British  government's 
plan  to  provide  visas  for  75  refugees  and  their 
families  at  present  under  threat  in  Argen- 
tina. At  a  press  conference  the  two  men, 
Carlos  Ayala  and  Jose  Sepulveda,  described 
their  abduction  which  was  carried  out  by 
forty  heavily  armed  men  claiming  to  be 
police.  As  a  result  of  international  pressure, 
the  refugees  were  released,  but  not  before 
they  had  been  beaten  up  and  subjected  to 
electric  shock  treatment. 

"We  were  continuously  beaten  after  they 
took  us  from  the  hotel.  We  were  keot  blind- 
folded all  the  time  and  stripped  of  our 
clothes.  Everyone  was  screaming  In  agony." 

Both  Jose  Sepulveda  and  Carlos  Ayala  had 
fled  to  Argentina  after  the  September  1973 
coup  in  Chile. 

COLLABORATION 

Ary  Cabrera,  aged  48,  married  with  two 
children,  abducted  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April 
7  by  armed  men;  Telba  Juares,  29-vear-old 
teacher,  escaped  from  a  Uruguayan  prison 
and  fled  to  Argentina  In  1973,  abducted  in 
Buenos  Aires  by  armed  men;  Eicardo  Gil 
Iribarne,  aged  27,  an  economics  teacher,  mar- 
ried with  an  Infant  child,  disappeared;  stu- 
dent, Eduardo  Chlazzola,  disappeared;  moth- 
er, Elida  Alvarez,  disappeared — the  docu- 
mented death  ILst  of  Uruguayan  refugees  be- 
gins. On  April  23  and  24  five  tortured  and 
mutilated  bodies,  one  of  them  a  woman's, 
washed  on  to  the  Uruguayan  shore  of  the 
River  Plate  which  divides  Uruguay  from 
Argentina.  The  Uruguayan  authorities 
claimed  that  they  were  persons  of  Asian 
origin,  who  were  probably  killed  In  a  quar- 
rel on  a  fishing  boat  some  20  days  earlier. 
However,  relatives  claimed  that  the  bodies 
were  those  of  the  five  disappearei  exiles 
named  above.  One  of  them  had  been  Iden- 
tified despite  the  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position of  the  bodies. 

Tlie  evidence  of  collaboration  between  the 
Argentinian  and  Uruguayan  security  forces 
to  systematically  eliminate  Uruguayans  liv- 
ing In  exile  has  been  mounting  steadily.  Re- 
cent Information  has  established  that  there 
are  Uruguayan  security  forces  currently  op- 
erating In  the  country  with  the  tacit  sup- 
port of  the  Argentinian  authorities.  Reliable 
sources  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  the 
Plan  Mercurlo  whose  objective  Is  to  get  rid 
of  all  Uruguayans  of  leftvplng  tendencies  liv- 
ing in  Argentina.  There  Is  a  specially  selected 
force  of  Uruguayan  army  personnel  to  direct 
the  campaign,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Ramirez,  who  according  to  Information  from 
refugees,  has  recently  arrived  from  the  United 
States.  With  his  second  In  command,  one 
Campos  Hermlda,  a  member  of  the  Uru- 
guayan police  force,  he  operates  from  private 
houses  without  any  set  headquarters  In  Ar- 
gentina. Fourteen  Uruguayans  who  were 
among   60   kidnapped  In   two  Incidents  In 


Argentina  were  identified  by  a  Uruguayan 
armed  forces  communique  of  October  28  as 
subversives  now  in  detention  in  Uruguay. 

Uruguayan  trade  unionists  In  exile  In  Ar- 
gentina have  been  particularly  frequent  tar- 
gets of  this  semlclandestlne  operation  of  Ar- 
gentinian and  Uruguayan  forces.  They  ac- 
count for  a  high  percentage  of  the  kidnap 
and  murder  victims  of  the  past  months. 


ADM.  STANSFIELD  TURNER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
firmation hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Adm.  Stansfield  Turner  to  be  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was 
held  before  the  Intelligence  Committee 
today.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  made  at  the  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

We  In  Illinois  are  proud  to  Introduce  to 
you  a  distinguished  native  son.  Admiral 
Stansfield  Turner.  Stansfield  Turner  Is  a 
man  of  many  proven  abilities.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized scholar,  capping  his  number  one  posi- 
tion in  his  class  at  the  Naval  Academy  with 
a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  has  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  Intellectual  world 
through  his  writings  and  as  an  Innovative 
and  extremely  effective  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College. 

But  Admiral  Turner  Is  more  than  an  In- 
tellectual. He  has  consistently  proven  his 
merit  as  a  commander  both  of  U.S.  and 
NATO  forces.  Through  his  naval  career  he 
has  commanded  minesweepers,  destroyers, 
guided  missile  frigates,  a  carrier  task  group, 
NATO  Striking  Fleet  Atlantic,  and  he  Is 
presently  Commander-in-Chief  of  Allied 
Forces  Southern  Europe. 

In  his  Washington  assignments  he  has 
been  In  the  vanguard  of  Navy  and  Defense 
decisionmaking.  In  highly  competitive  as- 
signments on  the  staffs  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis,  and  as  Aide 
and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  he  complied  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  performance. 

Now  that  Admiral  Turner  has  reached  the 
top  rank  In  the  Navy,  been  acclaimed  for 
his  creativity,  lauded  for  his  administrative 
abilities  and  proven  himself  an  outstanding 
diplomat  In  his  varied  assignments,  the 
President  has  called  upon  him  to  make  use 
of  all  of  these  considerable  talents.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  difficult  challenge  than 
that  facing  him  as  the  Director  of  Central 
InteUlgence.  And  I  can  think  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  assume  this  key  assign- 
ment. We  In  Illinois  have  no  doubt  that  he 
wUl  meet  all  of  the  challenges  and  take  aU 
of  the  frustrations  In  stride.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  find  Admiral  Turner  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  critical  and  sensitive  post. 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OP  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  inequities  in  our  Nation's 
Federal  taxation  system  is  that  millions 
of  AxnericHiis  needlessly  overpay  their  in- 
come taxes  each  year.  Most  are  unaware 
of  the  helpful  deductions  Congress  has 
enacted  through  out  the  years  designed 
to  save  them  considerable  tax  dollars  on 
tax  returns. 

Unfortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers — especially  our  older 
citizens — cannot  afford  the  tremendous 


cost  of  seeking  professional  assistance 
through  private  income  tax  preparation 
companies.  Once  again,  those  who  can 
least  afiford  it  have  the  most  to  lose  from 
the  lack  of  coherent  information  on  our 
Nation's  tax  laws. 

To  provide  protection  against  this  seri- 
ous handicap,  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
on  which  I  serve,  has  published  a  check- 
list of  itemized  deductions  for  elderly 
persons  and,  of  course,  other  age  groups 
as  well. 

The  information  contained  in  this  im- 
portant publication  will  hopefully  pro- 
vide millions  of  Americans  with  appro- 
priate remedies  to  lessen  their  individual 
tax  burdens. 

This  publication  contains  important 
information  on  most  allowable  deduc- 
tions, for  example,  for  those  Americans 
who  itemize  their  deductions,  this  check- 
list can  be  advantageous  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  claim  the  standard  deduction. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
as  across  the  Nation,  the  serious  economic 
problems  which  affect  our  Nations  elder- 
ly citizens  warrants  greater  national  at- 
tention. This  important  publication  is 
just  a  small  step  by  Congress  to  insure 
that  beneficial  information  on  our  Na- 
tion's tax  laws  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  their  individual  in- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Aging  pub- 
lications, "Protecting  Older  Americans 
Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protecting  Older  Americans  Against  Over- 
payment OF  Income  Taxes 
preface 

Over  the  years  the  Committee  on  Aging 
has  published  a  checklist  of  Itemized  deduc- 
tions to  help  protect  older  and  younger 
Americans  from  overpaying  their  Income 
taxes. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 
have  made  It  clear  that  many  Individuals 
pay  more  Income  taxes  than  are  legally  due. 

Some  are  overwhelmed  by  the  complexities 
In  the  tax  law.  Others  are  totally  unaware 
of  helpful  deductions  that  can  save  them 
precious  dollars. 

The  Committee  Is  again  updating  Its  sum- 
mary to  reflect  recent  changes  In  the  tax  law 
for  1976.  Major  revisions  are  required  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  Several  provisions  In  the  new 
law — such  as  the  credit  for  employment-re- 
lated child  and  dependent  care  expenses,  the 
liberalization  of  the  personal  exemption 
credit,  and  the  new  elderly  credit — will  ease 
the  tax  biu-den  for  many  older  Americans 
and  other  taxpayers.  But  these  measiu-es  will 
be  of  little  value  unless  taxpayers  are  avrare 
of  their  existence. 

Once  again,  the  Committee  emnh 'isizes  that 
this  summary  is  not  Intended  to  be  an  all- 
Incluslve  checklist  for  every  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance. However,  it  can  be  useful  for  the 
vast  malorlty  of  taxpayers  In  assuring  that 
they  claim  deductions,  credits,  and  exemp- 
tions to  which  they  are  legitimately  entitled. 
Moreover,  the  checklist  can  provide  guidance 
In  determining  whether  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  itemize  deductible  expenses, 
claim  the  standard  deduction,  or  use  the  tax 
tables. 

This  summary  may  be  valuable  In  other 
ways   as   well.   Upon   reading   the  checklist. 
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taxpayers  may  discover  that 
claim  allowable  deductions  oi 
These  Individuals,  however,  c 
fund  for  qualifying  deductlb^ 
which  were  overlooked  by 
return — Form  1040X — for  the 
tlon.  But  Form  1040X  must 
three  years  after  the  original 
or  filed  or  within  two  years 
the  tax  was  paid,  whichever  Is 
The  Committee  also  wants 
dedicated  and  competent  stair 
nal  Revenue  Service  who 
Ucatlon  for  accuracy,  clarity 
They  have  performed  a 
Ice  which  will  help  many 
paring  their  tax  returns. 

Prank 


they  failed  to 

prior  returns. 

,n  obtain  a  re- 

expendltures 

an  amended 

year  in  ques- 

3e  filed  within 

leturn  was  due. 

from  the  time 

later. 

to  thank  the 

of  the  Inter- 

revl^wed  this  pub- 

readablUty. 

valuable  public  serv- 

Ampr leans  In  pre- 


RtRAM 

Ranking 

CHECKLIST    OF    ITEMIZED 

SCHEDULED   A     (FORM 

Medical  and  dental 


^HTTBCH, 

Chairman. 

FONC, 

Minority  Member. 


DED  tJCTIONS 


expeisea 


dedi  ctlble 


Medical    and    dental 
bursed  by  Insvu-ance  or 
ductlble  to  the  extent  that 
percent  of  a  taxpayer's  adjust^ 
(line  15c,  Form  1040). 

Insurance  premiitna 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital 
surance    premiums    are 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3 
tlon  for  other  medical  expenses 
der  of  these  premiums  can  b« 
Is  subject  to  the  3  percent 

Drugs  and  medidfies 
Included  In  medical  expc 
3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  e!<tent 
1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Inpome 
Form  1040). 

Other  medical 


FOR 
1040) 

e tpenses 

(unrelm- 

othe^wlse)    are  de- 

they  exceed  3 

gross  Income 


or  health  In- 
(up   to 
percent  llmlta- 
The  remain- 
deducted,  but 


rtle. 


cip<  nses 
tnd 


dental  ex- 

llmltatlont  : 
by  a  doc- 


purposes 
a  heart  all- 
that  the 
exceeds  the 
because  of 
should 
made  to  re- 
value. 


heme 
Ta  xpayer 


Other  allowable  medical 
penses  (subject  to  3  percent 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed 
tor). 

Acupuncture  services 

Ambulance  hire. 

Anesthetist. 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  ^y  a  doctor) . 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 

Back  supports  (prescribed  l^y  a  doctor) . 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  m^lcal 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  wl  ;h 
ment)— deductible  to  the  e!:tent 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure 
Increase  in  value  to  your 
the    capital    expenditure, 
have  an  Independent  appraisal 
fleet  clearly  the  Increase  in 

Cardiographs. 

Chiropodist. 

Chiropractor. 

Christian  Science  practltloiier,  authorized. 

Convalescent    home    (for   [medical    treat- 
ment only) . 

Crutches. 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  clean  ng,  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) . 

Dentures. 

Dermatologist. 

Eyeglasses. 

Food  or  beverages  special! 
a  physician  (for  treatment  o: 
addition   to.   not   as  substitute 
diet;    physician's  statement 

Gynecologist. 

Heaiine;  aids  and  batteries 

Home  health  services. 

Hospital  expenses. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Invalid  chair. 

Lab  tests. 

Llpreadlng  lessons   (design^  to  overcome 
a  handicap) . 

Neurologist. 
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(subject  to 

exceeding 

(line  1.5c, 


prescribed  by 
Illness,  and  in 
for,   regular 
aeeded). 


Nursing  services  (for  medical  care.  Includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) . 

Occupational  therapist. 

Ophthalmologist. 

Optician. 

Optometrist. 

Oral  surgery. 

Osteopath,  licensed. 

Pediatrician. 

Physical  examinations. 

Physical  therapist. 

Physician. 

Podiatrist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy. 

Radium  therapy. 

Sacroiliac   belt    (prescribed  by  a  doctor). 

Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance. 

Speech  therapist. 

Splints. 

Supplementary  medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Surgeon. 

Telephone /teletype  special  communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (7('  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 

Vaccines. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) . 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

X-rays. 

Taxes 

Real  estate. 

State  and  local  gasoline. 

General  sales. 

State  and  local  Income. 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  Items : 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
Income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
untaxed  under  the  dividend  exclusion.  In- 
terest on  municipal  bonds,  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  assistance  pay- 
ments). 

Contributions 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come (line  15c.  Form  1040),  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes.  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  Is  not  deductible) .  Pair  market 
value  of  property  (e.g..  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7(f  per  mile  plus 
parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  purposes 
(may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depreciation 
in  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g..  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 


Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qual- 
ifying organization  (deduction  Is  limited  to 
$50  per  month) . 

Interest 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) . 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institution 
(e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  Interest) .  Not  deduct- 
ible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling  ex- 
penses and  represent  a  reduction  of  amount 
realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage- 
deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6  per- 
cent of  the  average  monthly  balance  (aver- 
age monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the 
unpaid  balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 
Casualty  or  theft  losses 

Casualty  (e.g..  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use,  by 
the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form  4684 
for  computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

Credit  for  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

Certain  payments  made  for  child  and  de- 
pendent care  may  now  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax  instead  of  as  an  itemized 
deduction. 

If  a  taxpayer  maintained  a  household  that 
Included  a  child  under  age  15  or  a  dependent 
or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care,  a  taxpayer 
may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for  em- 
ployment related  expenses.  These  expenses 
must  have  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
In  order  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  work  either 
full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  information,  see  the  Instruc- 
tions for  Form  2441  on  page  17. 
Miscellaneous 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  income- 
producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 
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r.y^^^^''^''^  °'  uniforms  required  for  em-         Multiple  Support  Agreements. -Ir,  general.  Earned  Income  Credit. -K  taxpayer  who 

ciUr^or=or»f^  »^^»,  ,  .           .     ,  *          „  .  *  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of  maintains  a  household  for  a  child  who  Is 

c^nL  1  h!^^^  ^'^      i  '   ^-  !**^*°«  ^^^l^     "^o^^er  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met :  under  age  19,  or  is  a  student  or  is  a  disabled 

Pr.^nJ^,a?^«ic  ^  by  Construction  work-  (l)   Support.  (2)   gross  income,   (3)   member  dependent,  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  paP- 

Rni^^P«  I^t!^tJ.T^    7  ^^^'^^'^^  ■  °'  household  or  relationship.  (4)  citizenship,  ment  or  credit  of  up  to  $400.  ThL  Is  callld 

Rn^  n«!  "'^f'^*          «      expenses.  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some  cases,  the  earned  income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  support  for  refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any  taxes 

P^I,  *■    ,  P*^^- .                    ,              ^                 .  ^^  Individual,  and  no  one  has  contributed  owed.    Generally,    if    a    taxpayer    reported 

Employment    agency    fees    under    certain  more  than  half  the  persons  support.  How-  earned  Income  and  had  adjusted  gro^  in- 

circumstances.  ever.  It  still  may  be  possible  for  one  of  the  come    (line    15c.   Form    1040)    of  less  than 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750  depend-  $8,000.  the  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim 

required  by  employer.  ency  deduction  if  the  following  requirements  the  credit. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  are  met  for  multiple  support:  Earned  Income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 

telephone   required   by   the    taxpayer  s   em-  i.  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of  whom  other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 

ployment  (deduction  based  on  business  use),  could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  it  Ings      from      self-employment       (generally 

cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment,  were  not  for  the  support  test— together  con-  amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  If  em-  tribute  more  than  half  of  the  dependent's  line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  joint 

ployment  requires  It  support.  return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 

Payments   made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub-  2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con-  married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 

Btitute.  tribute  more  than  10%   of  the  mutual  de-  ent  child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em-  pendent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them  may  credit. 

ployer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main-  claim  the  dependency  deduction.             '  For  more  Information  see  Instructions  for 

taming  or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your  3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written  Form  1040  or  1040A. 

employment^  statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  depend-  .^^^_^^__ 

Political    Campaign    Contributions.— Tax-  ency  deduction  for  that  year.  The  statement  "^^^^^^^^ 

payers  may  now  claim  either  a  deduction  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax  return  of  EDITORIAL  ON  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 

(Une  32,  Schedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a  credit  the  person  who  claims  the  dependency  deduc- 

(line  52.  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contrlbu-  tlon.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  beclara-  ^^-  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

tlons  to  an  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  tlon)  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  New  York  Daily  News,  in  their  edition 

for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax-  of  February  11,  1977,  offered  an  editorial 

fr  c^;.*^«,  ^SoL^^'^nil^  ^hL^'"^*'''''  ^^""^^ti  V^yers.-A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude  from  entitled  "Wamke  Is  Not  the  Man."  The 

r/afso^tUS^^r^n;    !?r,S?SltTeer;^  !^^c:.TTo.Te  Sn""f?oVr^ifo7^.  '"^^^  ''  *^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  line  With  the 

porting   a   candidate   for  Federal,   State,   or  personal  residence  provided  concerns  expressed  by  many  Of  US  here 

local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com-  :.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the  ^  Congress. 

mlttee  of  a  national  political  party,  (3)  State  sale,  and  It  is  felt  he  would  not  be  a  strong  ne- 

commlttee  of  a  national  political  party,  or  2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as  gotiator  in  view  of  his  numerous  state- 

(4)   local  committee  of  a  national  political  his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  ments  in  the  past  urging  cancellation  of 

?nr  L,^!  ''flnlfT.'^ff '^''"-Si^  '^  *^°^  '?^°?  **  ^^^*  ^  y^*'^  ^*^'"  *he  8-year  period  end-  important  U.S.  weapons  systems. 

the  taTS^dlt  IfoneS  of  t^pouwcarcon  '"^  °"  '''"  ''**'  °'  *''"  '^'^^  ^he  editorial  writer  further  points  out 

tribution.  With  a  $25  ceiling  ($W>  for  couples  m^v ''e^pJf'"tn'"pvpl!lL*^/vf^  two  requirements  the  authoritative  Paul  Nitze,  who  was  at 

filing  jointly  ™*^    ^^  *°  ?J^}^        ^  ^"*""^  ^*"^  ^'■=™  one  time  Mr.  Wamke's  boss  in  the  Pen- 

Presidential   Election   Campaign  Fund.-  f^^l  r^\^Ll\l^o^^lT^^t  ^^'^^  •""I"*  ?^,  <^agon,  sees  the  nominee  as  a  soft  nego- 

Additionally.  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear-  Screairifsafoon  fnr  fpvVil  i'  *T'!^*  T"'  tiator. 

mark  $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns)  ffter'^eceTber  3,  TsSrS  iSs    (Jhfs"^^  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

for^^the     Presidential     Election     Campaign  tlon  can  only  be  made  once  duriJg  a  ux^  sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

For  anv  questions  concerning  anv  of  thPse  Payer's  lifetime.)   If  the  adjusted  sales  price  RECORD. 

iterL  contact  yir,o^i"Rs"^^^^^^^  l3rooo%rtr«hf'^''  "'"°h"'L*  ""'  ''^"^^  "^  '^^'^  ^^^"^  "°  objection,  the  editorial 

also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addl-  SmJ^"  0°'  ^nn^}^  I^^l^  beginning  after  De-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

tlonal   forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS  ^^^Lrt.  T^fJt  iv  ^^  election  may  be  made  as  foUows: 

office                                                                    ^^  to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  ,^         ....     „        -^    ,    r^.,     »,          ^  v.    ,-, 

r.  ^^  of  $20,000  (this  amount  will  increase  to  $35-  '^°™  ****  ^^^  ^°^^  ^"^  ^^^'  ^^^-   '^■ 

OTHER  TAX  RELIEF  MEASURES  nnn    f„,     t„\,„Ki»    „     ""''  w"»  "Jcrease  tO  5dO.-  -_„. 

000   for   taxable   years   beginning   after   De-  ' 

Required  to  file  a  cember  31,  1976)  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  Wahnke  Is  Not  the  Man 

tax  return  If  of   the  residence.   Form  2119    (Sale   or   Ex-  We  entertain  no  delusions  about  the  im- 

Piiincr  sfof„=.                              ^*^t  income  change  of  Personal  Residence)   is  helpful  in  pact  of  our  words  In  the  salons  of  Washlng- 

s3il  TvnH^;  »a»  «.;^                              ^ilrn  ^Jf^^^'^lng  ^hat  gain,  if  any,  may  be  ex-  ton.  but  when  a  voice  as  preslglous  and  au- 

sSl  ag"'^  oroidU::::::::::::::  I'.foS  SITom^  "'^ ''"''''  '^''''''''  ''^^'^  ^^  ^^"^  r^r.^"  "  pam  Nitze-s  spee^cs  out,  we 

^"".ISLTXr   "'^'^  ^  -^^^     2  850  ^'^^-°-»^-  ^  -P^^-  -^  -ect  to  defer  '^:rZlnl^^.ZT.r:t^uTe%.T'  °' 

Qualifvine  vsridowfer)"  65  or  o'ld^V^'th  reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal  In   testimony   before   the   Senate   Foreign 

dependint  chUd        ''^  °^  "^^^'^  ^*^  residence  if  within  18  months  before  or  18  Relations  Committee  Wednesday,  Nitze  raised 

Married  couple  (b^thVoouseV  under  months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies  serious  questions  about  Paul  C.  Warnke  be- 

65)     fillnp    lolntiv      ^^""^^  ^"^^^     ,  „^  another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  ing    named   the   chief   U.S.   arms   negotiator 

Married  couple  (IsoouVe'es'oVoid^n  '"'  ^'"'^''^^  ^'^^  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

mine  3 Iv                                              4  ^^n  '■«s»<^ence.  Additional  time  is  allowed  If  (1)  Although  President  Carter  has  stoutly  de- 
Married  couple'VboVhTp'o'u^s^es'or  ^°"  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you  fended  Warnke  as  a  tough  negotiator,  Nitze 

older)    filine   lolntlv    ^                           =  ,00  ^^™  °'^  **="''*  ^^^^  ^^  *^*  ^S-  Armed  Forces.  says  the  opposite  is  true. 

Married  filing  separatel^                                750  ^"''»<=^«oi»  623  (Tax  Information  on  Selling  Nitze,  former  arms  negotiator  and  deputy 

ing  separately 760  Your  Home)   may  also  be  helpful.  defense  secretary,  Inslstrthat  all  of  Wari^Jce's 

Aamtional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age—  Credit  for  the  Elderly.— A  new,  expanded,  opinions  Indicate  he  is  too  soft  for  the  job- 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed  a  and  simplified  credit  for  the  elderly  has  re-  and  for  the  nation's  safety 
older^^on  thp"l\?Hot"''  7"'/^  ^^°  17  °^  °^  f^^  the  former  more  complex  reth-ement  During  the  second  debate  with  President 
are  each  .n^fni^t.f.^  .JJ^^  T''^^^  If^'  "^^^^-  ^ord.  Mr.  Carter  made  It  clear  that  the  U.S. 
of  V750  bprin.^  nf  ^^„  V  °  ^''^T  ^  ^  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  would  have  a  defense  capabUlty  "second  to 
65  on  thfdat  i^fnT- J.'^i^  ^f>,  °v,^t'^H'^  ''''^  '■^'^""  *"^«  "y  ^«  '""'^^  ^  ^a'S  (If  none'  If  he  were  elected.  But  the  record 
TTius  if  vour  fi^t^h„tHH»^  ,c  T "'"^'^^y-  ^i'^gl*)  •  o*-  9562.50  (if  married  filing  jointly) ,  shows  that  Warnke.  as  of  late  last  year,  wafi 
,„„  •  "  yo"'^  ^5th  birthday  is  on  January  1,  if  the  taxpayer  is:  wllllne  to  allow  the  Soviets  some  clear  stra- 
1977,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  additional  ,■,^  »„!  «  1^  T.^  ^  ,  aiiovy  tne  t>oviets  some  ciear  stra- 
$750  personal  exemption  because  of  age  ?or  ^  t^^  ^^  °''  °^^"-  °'  **^^  '^"^'^^  advantages, 
your  1976  Federal  income  tax  return  '    '   Under    age    66    and   retired    under    a  We  can't  figure  out  how  Carter  got  Warn- 

General   Tax  Credit. A   new  general   tax  P"^'*^  retirement  system.  ke's    name    past    Zbigniew    Brzezinskl,    the 

credit  is  available.  For  this  credit,  the  tax-  ^o  be  eligible  for  this  credit,  taxpayers  no  President's  tough  national  security  adviser, 

payer  may  claim  the  greater  of  (1)   $35  per  longer  have  to  meet  the  income  requirement  '^^   *^o   '"'e   Hke   night   and   day  when   It 

exemption  shown  on  line  6d,  Form  1040A  or  °^  having  received  over  $600  of  earned  in-  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

Form  1040,  or   (2)   2  percent  of  taxable  in-  come  during  each  of  any  10  years  before  this  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Kremlin  only 

come  (line  15.  Form  1040A  or  line  47,  Form  year.  respects  negotiators  who  are  strong  In  their 

1040)   but  not  more  than  $180  ($90,  If  mar-  For  more  information,  see  instructions  for  convictions  and  who  know  how  to  drive  a 

ned,  filing  separately) .  Schedules  R  and  RP.  hard   bargain.    Warnke   is   neither,   and   we 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr. 
the  Government  agonizes 
stimulate    the    economy 
capital  investment  in  nev 
capacity,  the  corporatio4s 
pursue    their    own.    c 
policies. 

I  am  referring  to  the 
policy,  in  which  companiei 
generated  by  high  profits 
new  pollution  control 
update   their  plants,   or 
energy-eflBcient  processes 
production,  or  to  build 
make  better  goods,  but  tc 
ing  firms.  So  not  only  do 
potential  benefits  of 
area,  or  lower  prices,  but 
ually    lose    the    diverse, 
managed  and  owned 
has  allowed  for  the  growtl  t 
fine-tuned  economy  in 

We  have  a  new  wave 
our  already  topheavy 
will    undermine    our 
productivity    and 
back  into  the  economy 
ministered  price  inflat 
tion,  despite  the  best 
ernmert.  It  is  for  this 
tor  Phil  Hart  urged,  as  I 
antitrust  action  to  break 
panies.  At  the  very  leas 
responsibility  not  to  let 
increase  and  mergers 
detriment  of  a  healthy 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  an  article 
merger  series  from  the 
nal  be  printed  in  the 

There  beinp  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jour4a: 
Cash-Laden  Firms  Are  in  a 
Spurring  Merger 
(By  Ralph  E 

The  big  merger  is  back. 

After  five  years  or  so  of 
corporate  merger  and  ac 
new  wave  of  major 
appears    to    be    taking 
sparked   by  factors   ranging 
prosperity  and  easier  credli 
prices,  management 
Ically,  increased  governmenjt 

It  Is  still  too   early  to 
round  will  have  as  great 
American  business  scene  as 
of  the  late  1960s  and  early 
corporate  giants  as  Gulf 
tries  Inc.,  International 
graph  Corp.,  Litton 
Corp.  were  assembled  from 
companies.  But  It  is  clear 
merger   movement   Is   goini ; 
significant  change  in  the 
ness.  For  one  thing,  there 
concentration  of  declslon- 
the    board   rooms    of   a 
huge  companies. 

Of  course,  the  urge  to 
pletely  died,  even  during 
sion.  in  1975,  for  instance 
corporate  mergers,  accordl4g 
Trade  Commission.  Howevi 
nearly   30%    from   1,805   in 
more  than  10%  from  the  re 
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mergers  in  1969,  the  FTC  says.  Furthermore, 
most  1975  mergers  were  small;  76%  involved 
less  than  $1  million  of  assets,  the  FTC  says. 
The  agency  hasn't  yet  tabulated  1976 
mergers. 

A    DRAMATIC    RISE 

In  recent  months,  though,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  rise  In  announcements  of  major 
acquisitions — those  involving  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  1976,  there  were  39  an- 
nouncements of  mergers  or  acquisitions  in 
which  the  purchase  price  exceeded  $100  mil- 
lion. That  was  almost  treble  the  14  such 
transactions  announced  in  1975,  according  to 
W.  T.  Grimm  &  Co.,  a  Chicago  consulting 
concern.  And  27  of  those  1976  announce- 
ments came  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Major  acquisitions  are  occurring  in  many 
Industries.  They  range  from  publishing, 
where  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  Interests  purchased 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  chain  of  Michigan 
dailies,  for  $303.6  million  in  cash  to  auto 
shock  absorbers,  w'*.h  Tenneco  Inc.'s  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Monroe  Auto  Equipment 
Co.  for  about  $167  million  In  common  stock. 
Last  December  General  Electric  Co.  com- 
pleted the  largest  corporate  merger  ever,  pay- 
ing 82.17  billion  In  stock  for  Utah  Interna- 
tional Inc.,  a  giant  mining  and  natural- 
resources  concern. 

For  stockholders,  the  merger  movement 
often  Is  good  news.  Ordinarily,  a  company 
will  pay  a  significant  premium  above  the 
market  price  to  grab  a  tempting  target.  For 
instance,  the  common  stock  of  Milgo  Elec- 
tronic Corp.  of  Miami  was  selling  at  less 
than  $20  a  share  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
But  a  bidding  coi.test  between  two  potential 
merger  partners  has  pushed  the  most  recent 
offer  to  about  $36  a  share. 

Furthermore,  some  companies  are  raising 
dividends,  partly  In  an  effort  to  Increase  the 
price  of  their  stock  and  partly  to  reduce  their 
cash  buildup;  such  moves  make  takeovers 
more  expensive  and  less  lucrative. 

JITTERY   MANAGEMENTS 

But  for  many  corporate  managements,  the 
merger  resurgence  is  producing  a  severe  case 
of  the  Jitters.  A  calm  disclaimer  was  the  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  call  to  the  secretary  of  a 
major  Midwestern  company  to  Inquire  about 
a  rumor  that  a  huge  conglomerate  was  ac- 
cumulating his  company's  stock.  But  a  fol- 
low-up call  a  few  mlnvites  later  to  tell  the 
official  that  the  rumor  was  Indeed  false  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  president's  office, 
where  the  secretary  had  dashed  to  discuss 
the  takeover  threat. 

"Frankly,  we  are  worried,"  .says  the  chief 
executive  of  another  Midwestern  concern,  a 
capital-goods  maker  with  more  than  $200 
million  of  annual  sales.  "We  ought  to  make  a 
major  acquisition  ourselves  to  use  up  some  of 
our  cash  and  make  us  less  vulnerable  to  take- 
over." 

What  the  merger  trend  means  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  consumers,  employes  and  tax- 
payers is  more  difficult  to  assess.  Merger 
proponents  say  the  takeover  of  a  smaller 
concern  by  a  larger  one  frequently  gives  the 
smaller  company  additional  muscle  lor  ex- 
pansion, as  well  as  new  technology,  man- 
agement assistance  to  improve  efficiency, 
and  a  greater  ability  to  survive  recession. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    POWER 

But  critics  of  the  trend  worry  about  the 
reduction  In  the  number  of  Independent 
companies.  "This  kind  of  concentration  of 
power  concerns  me  personally,  but  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  they're  currently  interpreted 
don't  seem  to  apply  -anless  there  are  direct 
anticompetitive  aspects,"  says  Daniel  C. 
Schwartz,  an  assl'stant  director  of  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Competition. 

Critics  also  note  that  an  acquisition  some- 
times can  be  a  substitute  for  constructing 
a  new  plant  or  Introducing  a  new  product 
line.  "If  a  big  company  with  surplus  ca.sh 
buys  another  company,  it  solves  a  problem 
for  the  buyer,  but  it  means  some  new  facility 


doesn't  get  built,"  says  a  top  executive  of  a 
consumer-products  company  that  recently 
made  a  cash  acquisition. 

Many  of  the  companies  being  merged  into 
larger  concerns  these  days  aren't  flounder- 
ing little  businesses  that  need  to  be  rescued 
from  imminent  insolvency.  Nor  are  they 
necessarily  being  combined  with  closely 
related  businesses  to  form  a  more  efficient 
whole.  Quite  the  contrary.  Many  of  the  large 
mergers  and  acquisitions  announced  recently 
involve  the  takeover  cf  a  large  company  by  a 
still-larger  one  that  is  seeking  to  diversify 
into  a  new  but  usually  related  business. 

In  this,  the  present  mergers  differ  both 
from  those  of  eight  or  10  years  ago  and  from 
those  of  the  1972-75  era.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, disparate  enterprises  were  being  thrown 
together,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  cur- 
rent ITT  from  manufacturing,  communica- 
tions, insurance,  leasing  and  other  vinrelated 
enterprises.  That  era  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  digestion  and  consolidation  in  which  the 
typical  acquisition  involved  the  purchase  of 
small  enterprises  that  added  to  an  existing 
product  line. 

The  current  round  Is  illustrated  by  the 
recently  proposed  merger  of  Koehring  Co. 
into  Fruehauf  Corp.  for  Fruehauf  common 
and  preferred  stock  valued  at  about  $57 
million. 

Koel^ring,  based  in  Mllwavikee,  had  sales 
of  3342.6  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last 
Nov.  30.  It  is  a  producer  of  cranes  and  exca- 
vators, hydraulic  controls,  and  other  capital 
equiomcnt.  A  series  of  divestitures  oi"  un- 
profitable units,  combined  with  the  economic 
recovery,  raised  its  net  income  in  fiscal  1976 
to  $8.9  million,  or  $2.52  a  share,  from  $3.6 
mlllion,  or  71  cents  a  share,  in  fiscal  1975. 

For  Fruehauf,  which  is  based  in  Detroit, 
the  purchase  of  Koehring  would  increr.se  its 
sales  about  25%.  At  the  same  time  tlie  ac- 
quisition would  offer  Fruehauf  a  diversifica- 
tion from  its  main  business  of  producing 
semitrailers  and  freight  containers.  But,  un- 
like many  of  the  mergers  of  the  19703,  the 
businesses  are  somewhat  related;  both  com- 
panies are  capital-goods  manufactiurers. 

Why  have  such  major  mergers  come  Into 
favor  recently?  For  one  thing,  many  big 
companies  have  accumulated  cash  in  the 
last  year — cash  that  they  would  like  to  in- 
vest in  productive  assets.  And  many  see  a 
favorable  cash  fiow  for  several  years  to  come. 
"We  pretty  well  know  what  we  have  to  spend 
to  meet  market  demands  for  our  current 
products,  and  we  are  spending  to  accomplish 
that,"  says  James  W.  McSwiney,  chairman  of 
Mead  Corp.,  a  Dayton-based  forest-products, 
castings,  furniture  and  distribution  com- 
pany. "But  with  the  kind  of  money  we're 
generating,  v.'e  feel  that  we  can  finance  a  new 
business,"  he  adds,  explaining  Mead's  ag- 
gressive acquisition   search. 

Another  factor  is  that  stock  prices  are  gen- 
erally higher  than  their  1974-75  levels.  Thus. 
a  buyer  would  have  to  issue  fewer  shares  of 
its  stock  to  purchase  another  concern.  "The 
use  of  shares  or  securities  that  can  be  con- 
verted into  stock  is  much  easier  than  It 
would  have  been  a  year  or  so  ago,"  says  Ward 
Smith,  president  of  White  Consolidated  In- 
dustries Inc.,  which  is  also  actively  seeking 
merger  partners.  The  stock  of  the  Cleveland- 
based  company  is  selling  at  around  $25  a 
share,  up  from  about  $10  two  years  ago. 

While  stock  prices  are  up.  Interest  rates 
are  down.  So  a  buyer  could  market  bonds  or 
other  debt  securities  to  raise  cash  to  pur- 
chase a  company  and  would  have  to  pay  rel- 
atively low  Interest  rates  compared  with  a 
year  or  two  ago.  "Thus,"  Mr.  Smith  says,  "It 
has  become  easier  to  make  a  deal  regard- 
less of  which  preference  the  seller  may  have." 
At  the  same  time,  many  potential  merger 
candidates  have  also  strengthened  their 
balance  sheets  and  generally  cleaned  up  their 
operations,    making    thena    more    attractive 
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targets.  Koehring.  for  Instance,  wouldn't 
have  been  nearly  so  inviting  two  years  ago 
On  Nov.  30,  1974,  the  company  owed  $66.1 
mlllion  of  short-term  debt  and  another  $79.2 
million  of  long-term  debt.  Two  years  later 
short-term  debt  was  down  sharply  to  $1.1 
million,  all  overseas,  and  long-term  obliga- 
tions were  reduced  somewhat  to  $72.9  mil- 
lion. Six  operations  that  had  been  eating 
up  capital  and  producing  little  or  no  profit 
m  1974  were  liquidated  before  the  end  of 
1976. 

Ironically,  the  improved  conditions  of  po- 
tential takeover  targets  are  turning  them 
into  aggressors;  as  defensive  maneuvers,  some 
of  these  companies  are  seeking  to  acquire 
other  concerns.  For  example,  by  late  last 
summer  Lamson  &  Sessions  Co.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  nut  and  bolt  maker,  had  accumulated 
about  $10  million  in  cash.  It  had  little  debt 
and  no  need  for  sizable  investment  in  facil- 
ities. In  fact,  plans  already  on  the  drawing 
boards  to  realign  screw  and  bolt  production 
would  permit  sale  of  a  major  plant  and  al- 
low a  sizable  reduction  of  Inventory,  bring- 
ing in  cash. 

With  its  common  stock  selling  at  about 
$15.  the  company  had  a  market  value  of 
only  around  $26  million.  "Someone  could 
have  practically  bought  us  with  our  own 
cash."  says  George  J.  Grabner,  president.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  that  to  occur,  Mr.  Grab- 
ner last  September  made  a  tender  offer  for 
the  stock  of  Youngstown  Steel  Door  Co. 
and  eventually  bought  that  Cleveland-based 
maker  of  railroad-car  parts  for  $22  mUlion. 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  a  relatively  conser- 
vative attitude  in  many  corporate  executive 
suites  these  days  Is  also  a  factor  behind  the 
present  merger  v/ave.  Many  executives  think 
that  It  is  less  risky  to  spend  $50  million  or 
$100  mUllon  to  buy  a  company  than  to  spend 
a  like  amount  to  develop  a  new  product,  build 
a  plant  to  produce  It  and  then  market  It.  It 
Is  easier  to  assess  the  prospects  of  an  exist- 
ing business  than  of  a  new  product,  they 
say,  and  Investment  In  a  soing  i-onfern  often 
starts  producing  a  profit  right  away. 

Also,  with  the  huge  Inflation  in  the  cost 
of  plant  and  equipment  in  recent  years,  it 
can  be  a  lot  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  build. 
"The  cost  of  entering  a  new  market  Is  as- 
tronomical compared  with  buying  an  entity 
already  In  the  business,"  says  White  Con- 
solidated's  Mr.  Smith.  "Even  If  the  acquired 
company  nas  some  problems,  It's  easier  to 
cure  those  problems  than  to  have  a  baby." 

Some  executives  fear  that  the  new  replace- 
ment-cost accounting  will  make  It  clear 
that  their  companies  are  a  bargain.  The  re- 
placement-cost values  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment that  companies  will  have  to  show  In 
1976  reports  are  likely  to  be  far  above  book 
value  used  in  traditional  accounting,  which 
Is  based  on  original  cost.  "Our  people  have 
been  developing  numbers  on  the  value  of 
our  assets  on  a  replacement-cost  basis,"  the 
president  of  one  machinery  maker  says.  "The 
relationship  between  those  values  and  what 
the  stock  Is  worth  Is  really  scary," 

Even  the  government  appears  to  be  Inad- 
vertently fostering  takeovers,  some  corporate 
executives  say. 

"With  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  various 
permits  and  the  environmental-impact  stud- 
ies that  must  be  submitted.  It  takes  years  to 
get  a  major  project  off  the  ground,"  says 
the  chief  financial  officer  of  a  billion  dollar 
multinational  concern.  "For  heavy  industry 
the  environmental  restrictions  have  almost 
reached  the  point  of  being  ridiculous.  And 
corporate  executives  don't  know  what  the 
business  environment  wUl  be  like  when  the 
project  Is  completed.  All  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  tend  to  make  companies  pur- 
chase existing  faculties  rather  than  build 
new  ones."  he  says,  adding  that  it  was  a 
factor  In  a  major  acquisition  his  company 
made  recently. 
Finally,  the  abnormaUy  cold  weather  and 
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the  resulting  gas  shortage  could  further  en- 
courage companies  to  make  acqulsltloi^s 
with  surplus  cash  Instead  of  building  new 
plants,  mainly  by  bringing  home  the  reality 
of  the  nation's  energy  problems.  Existing  fa- 
cilities already  have  natural-gas  allocations, 
electricity  service  and  established  relation- 
ships with  oil  suppliers.  Those  arrangements 
aren't  perfect,  as  recent  widespread  shut- 
downs because  of  energy  shortages  prove.  But 
they  may  be  preferable  to  seeking  energy 
for  a  new  plant. 


ANTHONY  DREXEL  DUKE  AND  BOYS 
HARBOR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  1937, 
Anthony  Drexel  Duke,  while  still  a  stu- 
dent, decided  to  do  something  to  help 
disadvantaged  youth  in  New  York  City. 
Along  with  several  friends,  Tony  Duke 
founded  Boys  Harbor.  Over  the  years,  it 
has  grown  from  a  summer  program  for 
12  impoverished  boys  to  its  present  status 
as  a  nationally  acclaimed  center  for 
youth  development  and  education. 

I  believe  that  the  following  text  on  the 
40th  anniversary  on  Boys  Harbor  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  place  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged bojs  and  girls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing essay  about  Tony  Duke  and  Boys 
Harbor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Boys  Harbor  Cet.ebrates  40th  Anniversary 


Junior  High  School  for  Performing  Arts  in 
America.  Indeed,  many  of  the  students  train 
with  the  Alvln  Alley  troupe  on  a  scholarship 
basis.  An  active  and  productive  Parents  Com- 
mittee provides  a  very  necessary  Ingredient  In 
program  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation.  The  Harbor  operates  two  major 
facilities — the  New  York  City  headquarters 
Is  located  at  19  East  94th  Street,  a  five-story 
townhouse;  the  summer  camp  Is  located  on 
fifty  acres  of  land  at  Three-Mile  Harbor,  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island. 

Youngsters  are  referred  to  The  Harbor 
from  several  sources.  Including  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  school  guidance  counselors, 
members  of  the  clergy,  alumni,  Board  mem- 
bers, and  the  youngsters  already  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Funding  for  The  Harbor  comes  from  sev- 
eral sources,  including  private,  governmental, 
foundation,  and  corporate  giving.  Its  full- 
time  staff  is  augmented  by  a  host  of  volun- 
teers. With  a  thirty  member  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  a  twenty  member  Advisory  Board, 
the  staff  operates  In  a  totally  Involved  and 
supportive  environment.  According  to  Wil- 
liam (Bill)  Pickens,  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  "The  Harbors  experience 
with  young  people  clearly  demonstrates  that 
constructive,  pragmatic,  and  long-term  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  through  careful  needs 
analyses,  sound  resource  allocation,  and 
Intense  personal  Involvement.  It  Is  of  interest 
that  The  Harbor  concept  has  been  replicated 
m  other  areas  of  the  country." 


Boys  Harbor  has  been  an  Inspirational,  ed- 
ucational, and  vocational,  vehicle  for  over 
30,000  New  York  City  and  Jersey  City  under- 
privileged youngsters.  Wlilte,  Black,  and  His- 
panic children  and  adolescents  have  been 
given  the  appropriate  supportive  services  and 
educational  opportunities  otherwise  denied 
them  In  society.  Today,  there  are  alumni  of 
colleges  such  as  Yale.  Howard.  Johnson  C. 
Smith,  Duke,  Harvard,  Baruch,  Charleton, 
Wesleyn,  and  Lincoln. 

As  a  nineteen  year  old  student,  Tony  Duke 
began  what  was  then  Just  a  summer  camp 
when  he  became  vitally  Interested  in  the 
plight  of  a  dozen  youngsters  trapped  in  the 
Great  Depression.  Today,  these  first  campers 
are  successful  business  executives,  trades- 
men, entrepreneurs  and  professionals.  Duke 
says,  "We  attempt  to  stop  the  unemployment 
and  underdevelopment  experience  in  its 
tracks.  Our  underpinnings,  thereby  avoiding 
the  cycle  of  despair  which  tragically  con- 
fronts so  many  Americans." 

At  one  time  the  work  was  devoted  solely 
to  boys — for  the  past  several  years  the  agency 
has  served  both  girls  and  boys  and  today 
averages  about  1,200  youngsters  per  year  in 
its  array  of  programs.  Having  gone  co-ed. 
Boys  Harbor  Is  really  becoming  The  Harbor. 
Predicated  on  the  belief  that  all  young  people 
are  entitled  to  dignity,  opportunity,  and  self- 
expression.  The  Harbor's  professional  staff, 
numbering  over  fifty,  works  closely  with  each 
youngster  in  tailoring  a  pathway  up  the 
ladder  of  life.  The  staff  Instills  confidence, 
fosters  competence,  and  conveys  positive  con- 
cern In  a  results  oriented  manner.  According 
to  Lonnle  Williams,  Executive  Director,  "The 
Harbor  has  achieved  a  95%  success  record 
with  Its  youngsters.  One  reason  Is  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  work  with  a  youngster 
continually  from  age  7  to  age  16.  The 
cumulative  effect  is  dramatic." 

Programs  in  remedial  reading  and  arith- 
metic, alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention, 
nutrition  and  health,  grooming,  vocational 
training,  daycare,  and  the  performing  arts. 
all  contribute  to  this  outstanding  record.  The 
Harbor  actually  operates  the  first  and  only 


BOYS  HARBOR— AN  ENDURING 
CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  40  years,  Anthony  Drexel  Duke  has 
been  making  a  unique  and  enduring 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Boys  Harbor. 
Long  Island,  was  an  experiment  that  be- 
gan as  a  haven  for  12  boys  two  ccore 
years  ago — and  I  remember  being  a 
counselor  there  in  its  early  days.  Boys 
Harbor  has  developed  into  a  co-educa- 
tional program  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity each  year  for  300  young  men  and 
women  to  grow,  to  learn,  and  to  become 
self-suflBcient  and  responsible  adults. 

Tony  Duke  has  made  Boys  Harbor  into 
a  year-around  experience  for  these  chil- 
dren and  follows  them  closely  for  up  to 
8  yeai-s.  This  thoughtful,  long-range  in- 
vestment in  human  resources  is  a  splen- 
did model  for  others  to  follow,  and  de- 
serves our  recognition  and  acclaim. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
Javits,  in  focusing  well-deserved  atten- 
tion on  my  old  friend  Tony  Duke  and 
upon  Boys  Harbor,  and  wishing  him  and 
his  endeavor  continued  good  fortune. 


DEATH  IN  UGANDA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent developments  in  Uganda,  involving 
the  death  of  the  Anglican  Aichbishop 
and  members  of  the  Ugandan  Govern- 
ment, remind  us  again  of  the  continuing 
human  rights  problems  in  that  country 
and  of  the  diflSculties  inherent  in  helping 
to  bring  some  relief  to  the  people  who 
live  there. 

The  world  cannot  ignore  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Uganda  in  recent  days.  Nor  can 
it  brush  aside  the  new  fears  and  con- 
cerns expressed  by  some  African  leaders 
over  the  plight  of  the  Ugandan  people. 
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For  estimates  suggest  that 
Ugandan  citizens  have 
lives  in  recent  years  as  a 
emment  policies.  Many 
needlessly  detained  for 
And  still  others  have  left 
as  refugees  or  been  summii 
by   their   government,   inc 
sands  of  Ugandan  citizens  o 
origin. 

As  chairman  of  the 
Refugees,  I  want  to  add  my 
recent  developments  in 
express  my  hope  that  our 
ment,  in  concert  with  others 
priate  international 
nizations.  will  do  what  it 
about  a  better  future  for 
people. 

Mr.  President,  an  editoriil 
Washington  Post  comments 
unfolding  in  Uganda,  and 
mous    consent    that    the 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

Death  in  UganiIa 
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The   world's    credulity   m 
strained  by  the  claim  of 
Amln  that  three  highly  place^ 
his  chaotic  regime  died  In  an 
cldent — It  might  have,  that  1 
already  been  shredded 
blood  that  had  already 
hands  of  Amln  and  his 
than  enough  to  force  even  the 
and   reasonable   people  to 
sumption  of  innocence  that 
prevail. 

Even    so,    the   mind   still 
spectacle  of  terror  now  un 
Anglican  Archbishop  Janani 
before  his  death,  warned  thajt 
his  country  were  in  "grave 
Amln's   vicious   security 
Moslem.  Since  the  death  of 
and  two  ministers  of  Amln's 
that    implausible    "accident. 
East  Africa  are  grim  cone 
Christians    and    educated 
Uganda  community.  It  now 
that  these  deaths  were  part  of 
palgn  that  could  lead  to 
men,  women  and  children  In 

When  you  think  of  the 
religiously  motivated  carnage 
is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
of  evidence  that  Idl  Amln 
tend  to  go  together.  A  leading 
neighboring   Tanzania 
brutal  soldier  from  the 
said  that  "thousands  of 
have  been  found  floating  in 
in  what  Idl  Amln  calls 
eral  reliable  estimates,  as 
Ugandan  citizens  have  lost 
Amln  overthrew  the  regime 
In  1971. 
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Now,  Canon  Burgess  Carr, 
Africa  Conference  of  Churc|ies 
"alarmed  and   terrified   by 
the  murder  of  the  archbishop 
of  a  campaign  of  terror  un 
Christians  in  Uganda."  It  is 
that   International   humanitarian 
tions  around  the  world  are 
the  resources  possible  be  applied 
out   what   is   going   on    inside 
making  certain  the  outside 
word. 

What  is  the  cure  for  a  mad 
dictator?    He    has    crippled 
through  his  terror  tactics, 
of  the  strongest  military  operations 
East  African  country.  Perhap  i 
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tlon  the  rest  of  the  world  has,  beyond  doing 
its  best  to  get  the  facts,  is  universal  con- 
demnation of  Idi  Amln  as  the  brutal  mur- 
derer that  he  Is  being  proved  to  be.  In 
case  he  is  under  any  illusions  that  he  is 
respected  for  his  extermination  activities, 
he  should  know  that  the  civilized  world  looks 
on  in  horror  at  him,  and  with  sympathy  for 
his  victims.  He  should  be  made  to  know 
this — to  the  extent  that  he  is  sufficiently 
sane  to  recognize  it.  Any  potential  opposition 
figures,  who  might  someday  find  the  re- 
sources and  summon  up  the  courage  to 
move  against  him,  should  also  know  it — for 
whatever  heart  it  may  give  them.  And  finally, 
for  whatever  comfort  it  may  bring  them,  so 
should  the  Innocent  and  helpless  citizens 
of  Uganda  who  have  the  misfortune  of  liv- 
ing under  his  brutal  tyranny. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  by  now  my  colleagues  are  tired 
of  hearing  me  announce  my  support  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. But  apparently  something  must  not 
be  clear  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  to  war- 
rant its  signing.  What?  I  do  not  know. 
The  treaty  is  clear  to  me.  It  simply  states 
that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  interna- 
tional law  and  defines  it  as  the  commis- 
sion of  specified  acts,  in  the  time  of  peace 
or  in  the  time  of  war,  with  the  intent  to 
destroy,  in  part  or  in  whole,  a  racial, 
religious,  ethnical,  or  national  group. 

Genocide  is  a  concern  of  not  one  na- 
tion as  an  individual  entity,  but  the  com- 
munity of  all  nations.  This  crime  involves 
the  senseless  slaughter  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  threat  to  all  society  and  should 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  When  will  the 
United  States  see  that  to  join  in  signing 
this  treaty  is  of  extreme  importance?  The 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
needed  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  United 
States  has  freely  signed  many  treaties; 
one  giving  animals  protection  from  being 
slaughtered :  Why  not  give  human  beings 
the  same  protection? 

A  nation  founded  on  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  cannot  waver  any 
longer  in  its  support  of  the  most  basic 
of  such  rights:  The  right  to  life  iteself. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues,  why  not 
act  without  delay  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  at  once. 


MISSIONARY  MURDERS  IN 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Sunday's  murder  of 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  Rhodesia 
is  a  tragedy  that  has  horrified  many 
around  the  world.  I  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies and  regret  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  these  missionaries. 

Press  reports  of  the  massacre  quote  a 
teacher  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  as  saying: 

Nobody  likes  the  gun.  The  gun  is  fierce  .  .  . 

This  barbarous  event  demonstrates 
that  the  question  of  majority  rule  must 
be  negotiated  and  settled  swiftly.  Fur- 
ther delay  can  only  mean  more  chaos, 
tragedy,  and  a  deeper  conflict  among  the 
peoples  in  Rhodesia. 
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BROOKINGS  STUDY  OVERLOOKS 
NONMETRO  NEEDS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that     an     article 


written  by  Mr.  George  Rucker  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Rural 
America  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Rural 
America  is  a  publication  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  a  national  nonprofit  member- 
ship organization  which  was  estabhshed 
to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion about  rural  America,  to  conduct 
action-oriented  research  on  the  problems 
of  rural  people,  to  monitor  Government 
programs  to  insure  that  rural  America 
receives  its  just  share,  and  to  serve  as  a 
national  service  center  for  rural  individ- 
uals and  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  article — "Brookings 
Study  Overlooks  Nonmetro  Needs,"  is 
very  enlightening  in  the  way  it  compares 
rural  areas  to  our  Nation's  suburbs  and 
central  city  areas.  I  wish  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brookings  Study  Overlooks  Nonmetro 

Needs 

(By  George  Rucker) 

A  "hardship  index"  worked  up  by  experts 
at  the  prestigious  Brookings  Institution  to 
help  analyze  the  "urban  crisis"  shows  that 
rural  and  small  town  areas  are  even  worse  off 
than  the  big  cities.  (Both  the  cities  and  the 
nonmetro  areas  are  in  more  critical  need  than 
the  suburban  areas,  of  course.)  The  Brook- 
ings index  uses  six  indicators:  unemploy- 
ment, percentage  of  children  and  old  people 
in  the  population,  educational  level,  per 
capita  Income,  housing  supply,  and  percent- 
age of  families  in  poverty  or  near  poverty. 

A  Rural  America  analysis  of  the  most  re- 
cent data  available  found  that,  taken  as  a 
group,  the  suburbs  of  metropolitan  areas  are 
better  off  than  the  national  average  on  all 
but  one  of  the  indicators.  In  contrast,  cities 
of  50.000  and  above  as  a  group  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas  as  a  group  are  worse  off 
than  the  average  on  all  but  one  of  the  indi- 
cators. On  four  of  the  six  individual  meas- 
ures, and  on  the  composite  index,  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  are  even  worse  off  than  the  big 
cities. 

Brookings  specialists  Richard  Nathan  and 
Charles  Adams  discussed  their  methodology 
and  findings  in  Political  Science  Quarterly 
last  year  and  presented  some  of  their  findings 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  October.  Nathan  and  Adams  used 
the  index  to  compare  major  cities  with  each 
other  and  with  their  own  suburban  areas. 

Staff  at  Rural  America  wondered  what  the 
index  might  show  about  rural  and  small  town 
needs,  and  put  together  the  statistics  .shown 
in  the  adjoining  table.  As  can  be  seen,  the 
metropolitan  suburbs  are  better  off  than  the 
nation  as  a  whole  on  each  of  the  factors  ex- 
cept the  share  of  their  population  which  is  in 
the  pre-  and  post-earning  age  brackets.  Giv- 
ing all  of  the  six  factors  equal  weight,  the 
suburbs  are  about  13  percent  better  off  than 
the  average. 

By  contrast,  the  metropolitan  center  cities 
(of  50,000  or  more  population)  are  worse  off 
than  the  nation  as  a  whole  on  every  factor 
except  dependence,  while  the  nonmetropoU- 
tan  areas  show  above-average  hardship  on 
every  score  except  unemployment.  In  terms 
of  the  composite  index,  nonmetro  areas  have 
a  hardship  rating  nearly  two  percentage 
points  higher  than  that  of  the  central  cities. 
(To  those  who  might  argue  that  nonmetro 
hardship  may  be  less  severe  because  it  costs 
less  to  live  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  two  income- 
related  factors  have  been  adjusted  to  allow 
for  that  difference.  Just  as  Nathan  and  Adams 
made  similar  adjustments  to  allow  for  re- 
gional differences  in  living  costs.) 
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Some  comments  may  be  in  order  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  measures  on  which  the  non- 
metro areas  showed  less  hardship  than  the 
big  cities.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
unemployment  figures  tend  to  be  less  reliable 
for  nonmetro  areas  than  for  urban  centers. 
Moreover,  the  key  measures  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  is  probably  under-employment, 
and  we  have  no  good  statistics  on  that  at  all. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  the  unemployment 


measure,  the  recession  (which  is  hopefully  a 
temporary  phenomenon)  has  an  uneven  ef- 
fect, hitting  the  central  cities  harder  than 
either  nonmetro  areas  or  suburbs.  In  1970, 
for  example,  when  the  economy  was  closer 
to  normal  unemployment,  the  difference 
between  central  cities  and  nonmetro  areas 
in  the  unemployment  rate  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  percent. 

The  shift  in  the  concentration  of  poverty 
is  also  a  recent  development.  In  part  it,  too, 

COMPARISON  OF  CITIES,  SUBURBS,  AND  NONMETRO  AREAS 


reflects  the  recession;  in  part  it  Is  a  measure 
of  the  flight  of  the  non-poor  from  the  central 
cities  to  the  suburbs.  The  1970  census  figures 
showed  20  percent  of  all  nonmetro  families 
with  Incomes  below  125  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line  (even  after  adjusting  for  cost  of  liv- 
ing differences),  while  the  figure  for  the 
metropolitan  central  cities  was  less  than  16 
percent.  The  relative  sltuaWon  has  Improved 
In  nonmetro  areas  and  in  the  suburbs.  It  has 
deteriorated  in  the  central  cities. 


Unemployment: 

Average  annual  rate,  1975  (percent). 

Index  (United  States  =  100) 

Dependence: 

Percent  of  1970  population  under  18  and  over 
64  - 

Index  (United  states  =  100) 

Education: 

Percent  of  1970  population  over  25  with  less 
than  high  school  education 

Index  (United  States  =  100) 

Per  capita  income,  1974; 

Adjusted  for  cost  of  living 

Index  (United  States  =  100)> 
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8.5 
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94.1 
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112.9 
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Metro  areas 


U.S. 
average 


Suburbs 


Central    Nonmetro 
city  areas 


Crowded  housing: 

Percent  of  1974  units  with  more  than  a  person 

perroom. , _..  5.4  4.4  5  6 

Index  (United  States  =  100) 100.0  82.1         105.2 

Poverty  and  near-poverty: 

Percent  of  1974  families  with  Incomes  less  than 
125  percent  of  low  Income;  adjusted  for  cost 

ofliving 13.3  8.5  16.4 

Index  (United  States  =  100) . 100.0  63.9         123.3 

Composite  hardship  index „        100.0  87.1         108.5 


6.2 
115.9 


15.8 
118.8 
110.2 


1  To  maintain  consistency  with  the  other  factors  as  a  measure  of  hardship,  this  Is  an  Inverted 
Index  (i.e.,  since  nonmetro  incomes  are  6.7  percent  below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  that  factor 
Is  given  a  106.7  hardship  value  by  the  index). 

Sources:  Unemployment  figures  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  dependence  and  education 
figures  from  1970  census  data:  per  capita  Income  from  current  population  reports,  consumer 


Income;  crowded  housing  from  annual  housing  survey;  and  poverty  and  near-poverty  data  from 
Census  Bureau  (unpub'ished  data  from  current  population  survey).  Socioeconomic  indicators 
used  are  from  Richard  Nathan  and  Charles  Adams,  "Understanding  Central  City  Hardship," 
Political  Science  (Juarterly,  spring  1976.  Adjustments  in  income  and  poverty  figures  for  cost-of- 
living  differences  follow  their  procedure  of  utilizing  BLS  comparative  figures  for  intermediate  and 
lower  family  budgets,  respectively. 


AMNESTY— POLITICAL  PRISONER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
nesty International  has  chosen  this  year 
as  "Prisoner  of  Conscience  Year."  This  is 
a  yeai-  when  they  hope  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  ongoing  violations  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world; 
1977  is  a  year  where  ^he  United  States  is 
making  a  new  commitment  to  human 
rights.  It  is  a  year  in  which  the  new 
administration  has  declared  that  we  will 
no  longer,  as  a  nation,  be  silent  in  the 
face  of  human  rights  violations.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
my  own  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  to  join  Amnesty  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  greater  support  to  prisoners  of  con- 
science throughout  the  world. 

In  this  most  recent  Amnesty  bulletin 
six  cases  of  prisoners  imprisoned  solely 
for  their  beliefs  are  documented:  Dr. 
Mykola  Gigorevich  Plakhotnynuk  is  be- 
ing detained  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
the  Ukraine.  He  was  arrested  in  1972  as 
a  result  of  his  distribution  of  a  human 
rights  journal,  the  Ukrainian  journal: 
Dr.  Edson  Sithole  and  his  secretary  Miss 
Miriam  Mhlanga  were  abducted  outside 
a  hotel  in  Rhodesia  in  October  of  1975  in 
all  likelihood  by  the  Rhodesian  security 
police.  Dr.  Sithole  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  African  politicians  in  Rho- 
desia; Mr.  Daniel  Vergara  was  arrested 
by  the  military  in  Chile  in  September  of 
1973.  He  served  in  the  government  of 
Salvador  AUende  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  Mrs.  Nurtjahja  Murad  has 
been  detained  without  charges  in  Indo- 
nesia since  1968.  She  has  not  been  polit- 
ically active,  but  her  husband  is  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Communist  party 
chairman;  Mr.  Miguel  Sales  Ordeney 
"disappeared"  in  January  1976  in  Guate- 
mala along  with  36  other  members  of  his 
farm  cooperative;  Dr.  Kim  Chi  Ha  is  on 
trial  for  his  life  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
because  of  his  criticism  of  President  Park 
Chung-Hee's  regime. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
case  histories  and  Amnesty's  announce- 
ment of  the  "Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Year"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  another 
article  in  the  recent  Amnesty  bulletin  on 
a  prisoner  who  is  being  held  in  Moscow 
in  a  psychiatric  prison  and  treated  with 
drugs  on  the  grounds  that  his  religious 
views  are  a  symptom  of  mental  illness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amnesty  International  1977;   Prisoner  of 
Conscience  Year 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Forgotten  Prisoner,"  a  British  lawyer 
named  Peter  Benenson  wrote:  "Open  your 
newspaper  any  day  of  the  week,  and  you  will 
find  a  report  from  somewhere  in  the  world 
of  someone  being  imprisoned,  tortured  or 
executed  because  his  opinions  or  religion  are 
unacceptable  to  his  government."  The  re- 
sponse to  that  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Observer  led  to  the  formation  of  Amnesty 
International. 

Sixteen  years  later.  Amnesty  International 
has  become  a  worldwide  human  rights  move- 
ment vrtth  nearly  100,000  members  in  32 
countries,  an  organization  that  has  aided  in 
securing  the  release  of  over  9,000  men  and 
women — prisoners  of  conscience — those  im- 
prisoned anywhere  for  their  political  or  reli- 
gious beliefs,  color,  or  ethnic  origin,  who 
have  neither  used  laor  advocated  violence. 

Yet,  sixteen  years  later,  if  you  "open  your 
newspaper  any  day  of  the  week,  you  will  still 
find  a  report  from  somewhere  in  the  world 
of  someone  being  imprisoned,  tortured  or 
executed  because  his  opinions  or  religion  are 
unacceptable  to  his  government."  While 
Amnesty  International  has  grown  steadily 
in  membership,  research  capability,  and  ef- 
fectiveness, the  human  rights  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  around  the  world  have  never 
been  in  greater  jeopardy. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
drafted  to  give  the  protection  of  law  to  "the 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man family" — rights  to  life,  liberty  and  se- 
curity   of    person;     rights    to    freedom    of 


thought,  conscience,  expression  and  religion; 
rights  to  impartial  and  public  trials  and  the 
presumption  of  innocence;  the  right  not  to 
be  arbitrarily  arrested,  and  the  right  not  to 
be  tortured:  these  basic  human  rights  have 
never  been  more  vulnerable  or  threatened. 

The  militarization  of  the  .southern  cone 
of  Latin  America,  post-independence  Africa 
turning  to  one-party  systems,  the  prevalence 
of  permanent  states  of  emergency  in  many 
Asian  countries,  the  continued  suppression 
of  the  human  rights  movement  in  the  So- 
viet Union  by  the  KGB  and  the  entire  state 
apparatus;  all  are  chilling  testimony  In  our 
time  to  the  ability  of  governments  to  sus- 
pend freedom  and  suppress  basic  human 
rights  of  its  citizens  with  impunity. 

To  respond  to  this  appalling  situation. 
Amnesty  International  has  proclaimed  1977 
as  "Prisoner  of  Conscience  Year."  "Prisoner 
of  Conscience  Year"  is  a  worldwide  and  co- 
ordinated effort  to  Increase  public  aware- 
ness and  concern  about  the  ongoing  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  to  bring  greater 
support  to  prisoners  of  conscience  through- 
out the  world. 

Peasants,  laborers,  doctors,  parliamentari- 
ans, teachers,  students — husbands,  wives, 
fathers,  mothers  and  children — these  are  the 
prisoners  of  conscience  on  whose  behalf 
members  of  Amnesty  International  work. 
There  is  no  standard  profile  of  a  "prisoner  of 
conscience,"  although  they  all  must  qualify 
under  the  Al  definition,  for  the  wrath  of 
governments  and  security  forces  against  their 
real  or  imagined  opposition  and  the  sub- 
sequent suspension  of  legal  safeguards  or 
procedures  produces  subversives  everywhere. 
Age  is  no  protection — children  are  often  ar- 
rested with  their  parents,  aged  parents  ar- 
rested with  their  sons  and  daughters. 

In  the  brief  case  histories  printed  inside, 
you  can  meet  prisoners  of  conscience,  men 
and  women  who  desperately  need  the  help, 
attention  and  support  of  the  outside  world. 

From  countries  around  the  globe,  no  mat- 
ter what  political  system,  the  message  of  the 
victims  is  the  same:  only  the  pressure  of  in- 
formed, mobilized  worldwide  opinion  can 
help,  and  protect  us.  "Prisoners  of  Conscience 
Year"  is  a  renewed  and  strengthened  effort 
to  transmit  that  message — to  state  loud  and 
clear  that  political  and  religious  persecution 
and  the  abominable  practice  of  torture  will 
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not  be  tolerated.  Our  own  re  lative  helpless- 
ness Is  no  excuse  for  silent  e.  As  Edmund 
Burke  observed.  "AH  that  1;  necessary  for 
the  forces  of  evil  to  win  In  t  tie  world  Is  for 
enough  good  men  to  do  noi  hlng 

The  Vladimir  Prisons,   the 
and  the  Tres  Alamos  of  the 
shut    down — the    prisoners 
everywhere  set  free. 


Buru  Islands, 
world  must  be 
of    conscience 


DB.   MYKOLA  GKIGOREVICH 
U.S.S.E. 


PL  LKOTMTNTJK, 


tdd 


Dr.    Mykola   Orlgorevlch 
being  detained  In  a  special 
pltal  In  the  Ukraine.  He  was 
and  charged  with  "antl-Sovle 
propaganda."  The  charge 
to  his  distribution  of  the 
duced  human  rights  Journal 
aid.   Dr.   Plathotnyuk  was 
from  "schizophrenia  with  de 
secutlon"  and  was  "periodical  ly 
slble."  He  was  sent  to  Dnepro 
clal  psychiatric  hospital 
for  mentally  111  patients  who 
dangerous."  Conditions  at 
particularly  bad  and  Inmate  i 
terrorized  by  orderlies  and 
treatment  with  drugs.  As  Is 
with  prisoners  of  conscience  i 
much  Is  known  of  the  situation 
hotnyuk.  but  according  to  a 
count,  his  state  of  health  Is 
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DB.  EDSON  SITHOLE  AND  MI  >S  MIRIAM 
MHLANGHA.  RHODE  ilA 


1  y 


Dr.  Edson   Slthole,  public 
the  African  National  Council 
by  a  group  of  unidentified 
a  Salisbury  hotel  on  Octobe 
secretary,  Miss  Miriam  Mhlanja 
ducted.  Neither  have   been 
their  present  whereabouts  ar  ; 
the  time  of  his  abduction  Dr. 
garded  as  one  of  the  leadlni ; 
tlclans  In  Rhodesia.  Aged  37 
spent  many  years  In  detention 
and  completed  his  law  studies 
becoming    the    first 
white — to  obtain  a  Doctorate 
soiirces,  including  the  only  eye 
event,  suggest  the  abductior  s 
out  by  Rhodeslan  security  poll ; 
ment  has  denied  this  but  It) 
Investigate  the  disappearance 
port  to  the  rumors  that  Dr.  S 
Mhlanga  are   being   held   in 
hive  possibly  been  tortured. 


as;  ailants 


Rhodes  Ian 


MR.  DANIEL  VERC.\RA  BUSt  5S,  CHILE 


a  up 


Mr.  Daniel  Vergara  Bustos 
on  the  day  of  the  military  c 
September  11,   1973.  He  had 
pievious  government  of  Salvador 
Under   Secretary   of   the   Inti  r 
member  of  the   Chilean   Coi^mun 
Senior  members  of  Allende's 
such  as  Mr.  Yer;_:ara  were 
centration  camp  on  Dawson 
gara  was  shot,  in  the  hand  whCe 
ferred  to  the  island  and  reci 
cal  care  for  the  next   12 
now  partially  incapacitated, 
transferred  to  another  concentration 
where  he  is  presently  report  ei 
Mr.  Vergara  has  neither  beer 
mally  charged  with  any  crlm  ;s 

MRS.  NUBTJAHJA  MURAD,  :  NDONESIA 


dajs 


bel  Die 


the 


Mrs.  Nurtjaha  Mura.)   wai 
Indonesian  until  1959  when 
scholarship  to  study  Russian 
Lumumba  University.   She 
dcnesla  just  a  few  v*eeks 
coup  by  several  middle  rani 
cers.    Following    the    coup 
banned    the    Indonesian 
and  other  leftwlng 
half  a  million  perjons  were 
than    100,000    per.^ons    were 
Murad's   husband,   younger 
Communist   Party   Chairman 
soon   after  the   coup   attemp ; 
was  not  politically  .  ;tlve  in 
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or  Indonesia  Mrs.  Murad  was  arrested  In 
September  1968  and  Is  now  in  a  women's 
detention  camp  in  Central  Java.  None  of  the 
women  prisoners  in  the  camp  have  been 
tried  and  none  are  likely  to  ever  be  tried. 
These  are  100,000  political  prisoners  In  Indo- 
nesia, most  of  whom  have  neither  been 
charged  nor  tried  and  been  In  detention 
for  more  than   10  years. 

MR.    MIGUEL    SALES    ORDONEZ,    GUATEMALA 

Mr.  Miguel  Sales  Ordonez  Is  a  Guate- 
malan, campeslno,  a  peasant  farmer,  de- 
tained with  three  other  campeslnos  by  uni- 
formed paratroops  In  the  marketplace  of 
their  cooperative  on  July  7.  1975.  Thirty- 
three  other  members  of  their  cooperative, 
principally  heads  of  families,  were  also  de- 
tained during  the  same  month.  Authorities 
deny  they  are  in  custody  but  all  remain 
missing.  The  disappearance  appeared  to  be 
related  to  the  military's  belief  that  the  cam- 
peslnos have  been  collaborating  with  left- 
wing  guerillas  in  the  area  but  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  such  cooperation  nor  have  for- 
mal charges  ever  been  made.  A  United  States 
churchman  inquired  into  the  "disappear- 
ance" of  the  37  men  of  the  cooperative  in 
January  1976  and  was  told  the  file  on  the 
affair  was  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  The 
Defense  Minister,  however,  said  nothing  was 
known  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  sworn  ac- 
counts of  their  abduction  were  lies  Intended 
to  defame  the  Guatemalan  armed  forces. 

MR.    KIM    CHI    HA,    REPUBLIC    OF   KOREA 

Mr.  Kim  Chi  Ha  is  an  outstanding  poet 
and  writer  who  Is  presently  on  trial  for  his 
life  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Because  of  his 
criticism  of  the  authoritarian  administra- 
tion of  President  Park  Chung-hee  he  has 
spent  many  of  the  past  14  years  in  prison. 
He  was  re-arrested  in  March  1975  after  pub- 
lishing articles  on  the  torture  of  fellow 
political  prisoners.  He  is  now  being  held  In 
solitary  confinement  In  Seoul's  West  Gate 
Prison  where  he  is  denied  visits  from  his 
family  and  even  his  lawyers.  Thirty-five 
years  old,  he  suffers  from  tuberculosis  but  Is 
being  kept  in  an  unheated  cell  even  during 
the  winter  months.  A  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Mr.  Kim  Chi  Ha  is  charged  with  violating 
the  Anti-Communist  Law;  the  law  which  Is 
often  used  to  silence  cpposltion  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 


Not  Quiet  on  the  Russian  Front 
aleksander  argentov 

Aleksander  Argentov  Is  a  25-year-old 
Orthodo.^  Christian  who  at  last  report  was 
being  held  in  a  Moscow  psychiatric  prison 
and  treated  with  drugs  because  of  an  official 
view  that  his  religious  faith  is  a  symptom 
of  mental  Illness. 

On  July  14  Argentov,  a  resident  of  Moscow, 
was  summoned  to  the  Military  Commission 
of  Tushlns':y  district,  where  they  demanded 
that  he  go  immediately  to  the  district  psy- 
chiatric clinic  to  receive  a  certificate.  Al- 
though Argentov  had  never  been  under  psy- 
chiatric treatment  or  examination,  the 
psychiatric  clinic  had  already  Issued  a  file 
card  for  him.  Upon  arrival  at  the  clinic  his 
documents  were  taken  from  him  by  medical 
personnel  and  he  was  sent  to  an  office  where 
two  doctors  were  waiting  for  him.  The  chief 
doctor  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  Irlna  Nlko- 
layevna  Zlnchenko  and  Aleksander  Ivanovlch 
Mazlkov  put  their  first  question  to  Alek- 
sander Argentov. 

So  you  believe  in  God? 

Yes.  I  believe,  answered  A.  Argentov. 

And  you  go  to  church? 

I  go  to  Church. 

But  how  can  you  believe  In  this  age?  ,  .  . 
And  pray  to  Icons? 

Doctor  Mazikov  expressed  his  view  of  reli- 
gion In  a  few  words:  "In  our  age  of  the 
flowering  of  space  technology  It  Is  Impossible 
to  believe  In  God.  It  is  forgivable  only  for 
Illiterate  old  people."  The  doctors  told 
Argentov  that  they  were  sending  him  to  a 


psychiatric  hospital  for  observation,  and  if 
he  turned  out  to  be  ill  he  would  be  treated, 
and  If  he  was  healthy  they  could  send  him  to 
study  In  a  seminary.  Argentov  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  person  could  be  sent  from  a 
psychiatric  hospital  to  a  seminary. 

After  several  more  questions  the  orderlies 
took  Argentov  against  his  will  to  Moscow's 
Psychiatric  Hospital  Number  14  and  put  him 
In  the  third  ward.  Argentov's  crucifix  was 
taken  from  him. 

The  next  day  a  conversation  took  place 
with  S.M.  Degtyaryov,  the  head  of  the 
ward,  during  which  Argentov  was  asked: 
Why  did  he  believe  In  God?  What  does 
religion  give  him?  The  head  of  the  ward  then 
prescribed  aminazln  in  tablet  form  and  told 
Argentov  that  if  he  refused  to  take  the 
tablets  he  would  be  given  injections  by 
force.  Aminazln,  which  Is  derived  from 
phenothlazlne,  is  a  depressant  drug  which 
is  used  in  many  countries  for  the  treatment 
of  schizophrenia  and  other  mental  disorders. 
It  is  a  drug  which  can  cause  extremely  un- 
pleasant side  effects  unless  applied  very 
carefully  or  if  applied  to  patients  who  do 
not  suffer  from  the  condition  for  which  it  Is 
prescribed.  It  has  been  used  on  a  number 
of  occasions  on  political  prisoners  In  the 
USSR  who  were  not  genuinely  mentally  ill. 

Argentov's  parents,  who  are  convinced 
athlests,  repeatedly  demanded  the  release  of 
their  healthy  son.  S.M.  Degtyaryov,  the 
head  of  the  ward,  refused  to  show  the 
parents  the  documented  grounds  for  the 
compulsory  hospitalization  of  their  son  and 
Indicated  that  these  documents  were  a  pro- 
fessional secret.  Rebutting  the  parents'  as- 
sertion that  their  son  was  healthy,  he  re- 
plied that  not  being  professionals  In  the  field 
of  psychiatry  they  could  not  understand 
their  son's  Illness.  He  further  claimed  that 
Argentov  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  hospi- 
talization, which  Argentov  categorically 
denies. 

Amnesty  International  first  learned  of  the 
Argentov  case  in  mid-August  1976  when  It 
received  copies  of  two  appeals  on  Mr. 
Argentov's  behalf  by  Soviet  citizens.  The 
main  appeal,  dated  July  27,  1976,  was  writ- 
ten by  Aleksander  Ogorodnlkov,  the  orga- 
nizer of  an  unofficial  seminar  of  Orthodox 
Christians  In  Moscow.  He  described  how  the 
participants  of  the  seminar,  mostly  young 
people,  had  been  harassed  by  police  and  state 
security  officials  because  the  seminar  was 
regarded  as  "anti-Soviet."  His  appeal  ended 
with  a  call  for  help  for  Argentov,  whose 
punishment  for  membership  In  the  seminar 
was  confinement  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
mid-July  1976. 

Mr.  Ogorodnlkov's  appeal  was  supported  by 
a  second  appeal  signed  by  seven  Orthodox 
Christians,  each  of  them  well  known  for 
his  or  her  activities  for  greater  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  USSR.  One  of  them,  the 
eminent  art  critic  Yevgeny  Baratanov,  was 
himself  threatened  with  confinement  to  a 
psychiatric  hospital  in  September  1975  in 
connection  with  his  religious  activities. 
Another  signatory  was  Mrs.  Tayana  Khodo- 
rovich,  a  linguist  who  first  documented  the 
now  famotis  case  of  Leonid  Plyushch  and 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  his  release  in 
January  1976  from  a  psychiatric  hcspitvil  in 
the  Ukraine. 

The  signers  of  these  appeals  assert  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  Argentov  that 
lie  Is  not  mentally  111  and  that  a  psychiatrist 
in  the  clinic  which  sent  him  for  confinement 
in  the  psychiatric  hospital  had  stated 
frankly  that  Mr.  Argentov  v/as  being  con- 
fined on  direct  account  of  his  religious 
faith. 

Appeal  to  patriarch  of  Moscoic 

Argentov  addressed  a  moving  letter  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  to  appeal  for  help.  Com- 
plaining of  the  forced  medication  he  was 
undergoing  Argentov  wrote: 

I  am  healthy  and  I  sleep  beautifully,  but 
here  they  have  persistently  given  me  sleeping 
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pills  I  am  by  nature  a  calm  and  well  bal- 
anced person,  but  here  allegedly  to  calm  me 
they  have  forced  me  to  take  strong  psycho- 
tropic medication,  threatening  that  If  I  did 
not  comply  they  would  subject  me  to  compul- 
sory treatment  with  Injections  I  am  among 
the  seriously  111  persons  who  are  tied  to  their 
beds  on  account  of  their  violence.  I  must 
listen  to  their  wild  howling  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  effect  of  my  treatment  is 
depressing  me. 

But  what  depresses  me  even  more  Is  the 
attitude  toward  me  of  the  doctors,  who  al- 
though they  are  completely  Ignorant  about 
religion  try  to  persuade  me  that  my  reli- 
gious faith  Is  mental  illness. 

The  parting  words  of  the  doctor  of  the 
clinic  that  here  in  the  hospital  they  would 
"beat  all  this  nonsense  out  of  me"  terrified 
me  with  their  inhumanity.  What  are  they 
doing  with  me  here  now  shows  that  this  was 
no  empty  threat. 

Your  Holiness,  be  kind,  intercede  for  me! 
.  .  .  And  If  you  have  no  possibility  to  Inter- 
cede for  me  then  bless  me,  even  silently,  for 
being  tortured  for  my  faith. 


SENATOR  HATHAWAY  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  BEHALF  OP  SHOE   WORKERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  13  carried 
an  excellent  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  on  behalf  of  the  beleaguered 
footwear  industry.  There  is  no  one  better 
able  to  make  the  case,  since  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  Finance  Com- 
mittee action  to  open  the  current  investi- 
gation of  footwear  imports. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
this  battle  for  years  understand  very  well 
the  arguments  that  Senator  Hathaway 
has  stated  so  clearly : 

We  are  talking  about  the  future  of  a  major 
domestic  industry  and  Its  suppliers,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  jobs;  we  have  seen  In  our 
own  States  the  devastation  which  has  al- 
ready ben  caused;  the  impact  on  rural  com- 
munities, on  older  workers  and  women  who 
predominate  In  the  work  force;  and  we  know 
how  hard  those  jobs  are  to  replace.  And  we 
have  seen,  too,  Mr.  President,  what  this  dev- 
astation means  in  personal  terms  to  hard- 
working, productive  individuals  who  are  los- 
ing their  lifelong  work.  We  know,  and  they 
know,  that  adjustment  assistance  Is  a  cruel 
farce,  an  extended  dole  without  future  or 
dignity;  it  is  a  totally  unacceptable 
alternative. 

As  Senator  Hathaway  says,  what  is  at 
issue  in  this  case  is  a  moderate,  a  mini- 
mal, proposal  to  temporarily  give  a 
troubled  industry  the  breathing  space  it 
needs  to  recover,  at  minimal  cost  to  con- 
sumers. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  as  Congress  intended  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hathaway's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobs  and  Shoes 
(By  William  D.  Hathaway) 
In  a  Jan.  28  editorial,  "Whose  Shoes?,"  The 
Washington  Post  wondered  how  far  society 
ought  to  go  to  protect  domestic  jobs  against 
the  harm  catised  by  Imports.  The  Post  sug- 
gested that  relief  for  the  shoe  Industry  would 
cost  consumers  more  than  the  rescued  Jobs 
are  worth;  would  destroy  retail  sales  jobs; 
would  start  a  trade  war  or  possibly  bring 
some  of  our  trading  partners  under  leftwlng 
rule. 

Those  arguments  state  the  best  case  for 
free  trade.  They  can  or  wUl  be  made  on  behalf 


of  Brazilian  handbags.  Imported  lioney  or 
Japanese  color  television  sets.  But  to  the  con- 
siderable extent  that  such  arguments  repre- 
sent the  broad  principles  of  a  freed  trade 
phlllsophy  rather  than  the  more  narrow  real- 
ities of  the  world,  American  trade  policy  must 
to  that  extent  be  tempered  by  substantial 
activity  to  maintain  jobs  in  existing  Indus- 
tries and  to  avoid  the  economic  and  social 
disruption  caused  when  an  Industry  is 
destroyed. 

Should  the  President  now  fail  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  this  industry  In  its  unique  sit- 
uation, it  almost  certainly  means  the  end  of 
shore-making  in  the  United  States.  Aside 
from  continued  decline  and  loss  of  earnings, 
shoe  companies  would  soon  be  unable  to  at- 
tract new  workers.  Banks  and  other  sources 
of  credit  would  be  reluctant  to  loan  money 
to  an  Industry  with  no  future.  Sources  of 
shoe  technology  would  wisely  devote  their 
capital  and  energies  to  industries  with  more 
promising  horizons.  Die  and  pattern  makers, 
tanners  and  suppliers  of  all  other  findings 
that  go  into  shoes  would  be  simUarly  affected. 
And  I  hasten  to  add  that  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  not 
an  answer.  For  workers,  trade  adjustment 
assistance  is  a  dole.  It  does  not  create  jobs  for 
the  26,000  shoe  workers  now  unemployed,  nor 
forestall  the  loss  of  jobs  in  an  industry  im- 
pacted by  imports.  For  firms,  it  is  a  costly 
and  time-consuming  process  that  leads  to 
loans  at  usurious  Interest  rates.  This  tax- 
supported  government  scheme  does  not  pre- 
vent tax-paying  firms  and  workers  from  turn- 
ing Into  tax-supported  citizens.  The  cost  that 
American  citizens  would  be  asked  to  bear  for 
this  type  of  industry-wide  relief  would  be  far 
higher  than  a  minimal  increase  in  consumer 
prices  resulting  from  the  International  Trade 
Commission's  mild  form  of  temporarj'  relief, 
assuming  It  proved  totally  effective. 

Such  assistance  comes  too  encumbered  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  company  needing  It. 
Affirmative  action  plans  and  environmental 
impact  statements  may  advance  excellent 
public  policies  but  are  out  of  place  when  try- 
ing to  aid  the  recovery  of  an  ailing  business, 
which  is  the  last  place  in  which  to  launch 
needed  social  engineering. 

In  return  for  access  to  our  markets,  should 
we  not  Insist  on  meaningful  labor  standards 
in  the  exporting  country?  For  example,  we 
might  insist  that  South  Korea  legalize  the 
right  to  strike  and  thus  enable  workers  to 
challenge  the  60-cents-per-hour  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  emplojTnent.  Free  trade 
ought  not  depend  upon  whose  workers  live 
closest  to  conditions  of  slavery. 

We  might  inquire  into  the  relationship 
between  government  and  business  in  coun- 
tries administered  by  dictators  before  open- 
ing our  markets  to  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  countries  upholding  democratic 
principles.  Bad  conditions  for  workers  will 
persist  for  as  long  as  the  quality  of  life  Is 
of  no  concern  to  employers  in  nations  ad- 
ministered by  brute  force  and  without  popu- 
lar consent;  access  to  our  markets  helps 
such  regimes  survive.  Free  trade  could  do 
worse  than  lead  toward  freedom. 

I  also  believe  in  fair  trade.  Domestic  shoe 
manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  selling 
their  shoes  into  most  countries  that  export 
to  us.  Korea  has  a  total  embargo  on  shoes, 
as  does  India.  Sweden,  Australia  and  Japan 
Impose  stringent  quota  restrictions.  High 
tariff  barriers  and  border  taxes  virtualy  pro- 
hibit any  export  markets  in  Europe.  Taiwan 
imposes  strict  licensing  arrangements.  The 
United  States  already  has  the  most  liberal 
policy  toward  shoe  Imports;  other  countries 
have  been  protecting  theirs  for  years  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Much  of  the  U.S.  shoe  manufacturing  in- 
dustry Is  located  in  non-urban  areas  where 
jobs  and  opportunities  are  scarce.  More  closed 
shoe  factories  mean  more  rural  refugees  in 
the  nation's  slums,  seeking  work  and  a  new 
life.  In  the  national  economy,  the  shoe  in- 
dustry has  a  multiplier  effect  of  about  three 


(compared  with  Industries  in  urban  areas 
and  their  multiplier  effect  of  about  two). 
Thus,  the  1976  domestic  industry  factory 
shipments,  valued  at  $3.4  billion,  generate 
about  $10  bUllon  In  net  national  Income. 
This  substantial  sum,  much  of  it  generated 
in  rural  areas,  is  unlikely  to  be  quickly  re- 
placed. 

A  large  issue  during  the  next  year  will  be 
the  creation  of  new  jobs.  The  footwear  In- 
dustry, and  its  related  suppliers,  already  em- 
ploys nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people, 
and  the  ITC  tariff-quota  recommendation  is 
a  moderate  way  of  stabilizing  Imports  and 
preserving  existing  Jobs.  This  would  not  elim- 
inate imports,  and  It  would  not  greatly 
drive  shoe  prices  up.  Retail  clerks  in  shoe 
stores,  as  well  as  the  self-service  operations 
where  trained  personnel  are  unavailable  any- 
way, will  be  unaffected. 

This  would  give,  however,  the  domestic 
indtistry  five  years  and  the  chance  it  needs 
to  prepare  to  compete  without  help  at  the 
border.  Weak  companies  will  go  under,  as 
they  should.  Others  will  be  strengthened  by 
modern  technology. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  relief  exceeds 
society's  responsibility  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  preserve  jobs.  To  do  nothing  about 
Imports  themselves  is  to  leave  major  de- 
cisions exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers.  By  such  de- 
fault, the  United  States  would  be  limited  to 
dressing  wounds  and  burying  bodies  in  the 
shoe  industry.  Surely,  modest  relief  that  al- 
lows domestic  and  foreign  shoes  reasonable 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  is  a  better  solu- 
tion for  everyone  than  allowing  a  total  take- 
over of  their  market  by  foreign  firms  or,  at 
the  other  extreme,  a  total  exclusion  of  for- 
eign-made shoes. 


LEAA    WINS    FEBRUARY    "GOLDEN 
FLEECE"  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
"Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month"  award 
wirmer  for  February  is  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — LEAA 
—which  spent  nearly  $27,000  to  deter- 
mine why  inmates  want  to  escape  from 
prison. 

This  study  is  a  crime.  And  if  those  re- 
sponsible for  it  were  tossed  in  jail,  I  will 
bet  they  would  not  need  a  dime  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  to  decide  whv  they 
wanted  to  get  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know.  I 
make  monthly  "Golden  Fleece "  awards 
for  the  biggest  or  most  ironic  example  of 
wasting  Federal  tax  funds.  These  month- 
ly awards  are  followed  by  a  "Fleece  of  the 
Year"  winner  in  late  December. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  oversees  LEAA's 
budget. 

Why  does  LEAA  deserve  the  "fleece" 
for  February?  There  are  at  least  three 
good  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  researchers  are  beat- 
ing a  dead  horse  in  asking  this  question. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  one  and  all  why 
someone  in  jail  wants  to  get  out.  And  this 
study  belabors  the  obvious  in  concluding 
that- 
Escape  is  both  a  function  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Individuals  and  the  situations 
In  which  they  find  themselves. 

Second,  the  study's  findings  rest  heavi- 
ly on  the  responses  of  inmates  them- 
selves to  a  questionnaire.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  imagine  why  prisoners  any- 
where would  want  to  help  their  captors 
keep  them  in  captivity.  In  other  words. 
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can  anyone  be  sure  tha 
were  giving  straight 
searchers?  And  if  not 
faith  in  the  study's  concllisions 

And  finally,  even  if  one 
might  be  some  merit  to 
conclusions  are  couched 
cal  and  obscure  languag( 
greatly  any  usefulness  it 
cite  one  example,  the 
us  that : 

The   Increase   In   predictability 
from  R=.64  when  secondary 
used  singly  and  R  =  .61 
variables  are  used  singly  to  B 
are  used  cojolntly,  empirical  ly 
that  escape  Is  associated       * 
and  dynamic  factors. 

Now  just  what  is  the 
of  this  study?  It  is  suppo^d 
diet  which  prisoners  are 
least  likely  to  escape  and 
the  costs  of  escape  and  of 
security  than  necessary. 

This  sounds  great.  I 
goals  of  escape  predictioji 
duction.  But  let's  look  a 
examples  of  what  the 

First,  they  said  that 
more  likely  than  other 
among  other  things,  one 
"turned  down  for  parole" 
uled  for  parole  review." 
to  learn  that  a  prisoner 
route  is  blocked  might 
route  instead?  Of  course 
funds  were  used  to  pay 
profound  conclusion. 

In  a  second  conclusion 
ported  that — 

Analysis  tend  to  depict 
tlcularly  the  multiple 
criminal. 
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Again,  is  anyone 
finding?  Hardly.  This  is  a 
monsense.  Yet  our  tax 
paid  for  the  research  tha 
gem. 

Third,  an  "imphcation" 
that  there  are  certain  " 
escape.  These  are  said 
times  "when  an  inmate 
or  transferred  to  a  unit 
gram  progress  is  stalemat  jd 
counters  family  difficultie  s 
feels  his  security  threatened 
again,  are  these  elusive  or 
minations?  I  do  not  thii<k 
on  the  street  knows  as 
very  same  average 
forced  to  foot  the  bill  foi 

Let  me  be  very  clear  on 
not  saying  this  study  is  al 
tives  are  good,  and  some 
may  well  be  helpful.  But 
a  set  of  priorities  when  it 
ing  the  taxpayers'  monej 
cies  of  this  study  make 
not  worth  the  money  sp^nt 

Last  year  I  was  one  of 
tors  to  vote  against 
I  wanted  to  abolish  the 
Had  I  been  successful,  th( 
payer  would  not  be  sadd 
for  studies  like  this  one. 

Unfortunately,  LEAA 
does  my  determination  tc 
its  spending   habits 
LEAA  gets  the  "Fleece" 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
FORUM  ON  RECOMBINANT  DNA 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  you  know,  the  community  of 
Cambridge  in  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive study  of  appropriate  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  research  with  recombi- 
nant DNA,  often  called  genetic  research. 
The  report  of  that  citizens'  review  board 
made  a  basic  point: 

Knowledge,  whether  for  Its  own  sake  or 
for  Its  potential  benefits  to  humankind,  can- 
not serve  as  a  Justification  for  introducing 
risks  to  the  public  unless  an  Informed  citi- 
zenry Is  willing  to  accept  thase  risks. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  an  in- 
formed citizenry,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  scheduled  an  academy 
forum  on  this  controversial  topic  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  forum  which 
opens  Monday  evening,  March  7,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  continues  through  March 
8  and  9.  The  leading  proponents  and 
opponents  of  moving  ahead  with  the  re- 
search will  state  their  viewpoints  and 
be  available  to  engage  in  a  dialog  'vith 
the  public  representatives  attending. 
Risks  and  benefits  will  be  assessed,  and 
workshops  available  for  discussion  of 
specific  risk/benefit  situations  and  is- 
sues of  local,  national,  and  international 
control  and  regulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pro- 
gram of  the  forum  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Academy    Forum:    Reseabch    With    Recom- 
binant DNA,  Makch  7-9,  1977 

This  Academy  Forum  has  received  support 
from: 

Abbott  Laboratories. 

Ford  Foundation. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc. 

Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme  Research  Labora- 
tories. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Pfizer  Inc. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 

The  Upjohn  Company. 

The  Forum  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  designed  to  aid  In  the  resolution 
of  dilemmas  arising  from  the  discoveries  of 
science.  We  hope,  at  the  minimum,  to  clarify 
the  issues  and  to  illuminate  the  facts.  Beyond 
that,  we  hope  to  develop  a  consensus  for  the 
formulation  of  sound  science  policy  or  to 
Identify  the  new  information  needed  to  gen- 
erate such  a  consensus. 

Research  with  recombinant  DNA,  a  svibject 
of  great  Importance  and  considerable  con- 
troversy, is  particularly  suited  to  the  Forum 
process,  which  brings  together  scientists,  of- 
ficials of  government,  and  numerous  cate- 
gories of  citizens  with  wide  ranges  of  exper- 
tise and  viewpoints.  As  many  individual  re- 
search Institutions,  both  educational  and 
Industrial,  and  government  bodies  at  all 
levels  now  are  poised  to  determine  courses 
of  conduct  In  relation  to  this  research,  the 
timing  for  such  a  Forum  is  appropriate.  In- 
quiries over  the  past  months  Indicate  that 
the  Ideas  to  emerge  from  this  Forum  will 
have  great  weight  In  the  design  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  policy. 

The  success  of  the  Forum  depends  prl- 
marUy   on   the   Individuals   who   participate 


and  their  ability  to  develop  constructive  and 
Imaginative  Ideas  around  questions  that 
emerge  from  the  topic  and  the  known  facts. 
We  welcome  your  participation  in  this 
Forum,  your  evaluation  of  It,  and  your  sug- 
gestions for  future  Forum  topics. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  E.  Koshland,  Jr., 
Chairman,  General  Advisory  Committee, 
The  Academy  Forum. 
registration 

A  registration  and  Information  desk  will 
be  stationed  In  the  lobby  of  the  C  Street 
entrance  to  the  Academy.  There  also  will  be 
a  bulletin  board  for  messages  at  this  loca- 
tion. The  schedule  for  these  facilities  is: 

Monday,  March  7:  7-10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  8:  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  9:  8  a.rn.  to  5  p.m. 

The  telephone  number  for  the  message 
center    and    registration    desk    is    389-6824. 

The  Forum  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  open  to  the  public.  There  Is  no 
registration  fee.  Parking  is  not  available. 

Cochairmen : 

David  A.  Hamburg,  President,  Institute  of 
Medicine. 

Alexander  Rich,  Sedgwick  Professor  of  Bio- 
physics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

MARCH    7 

7:00  p.m.:  Registration,  C  Street  Entrance. 

7:30  p.m.:  Welcome  and  introduction  to 
the  forum: 

Daniel  E.  Koshland,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Academy 
Forum;  Professor  and  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Introduction  to  the  evening:  David  A. 
Hamburg,   Cochalrman. 

Hou-  Scientists  Interact  with  the  Public: 
Historical  Perspective 

Scientist  Involvement:  Maxlne  Singer, 
Head,  Nucleic  Acid  Enzymology  Section, 
Laboratory  of  Biochemistry,  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Lay  Involvement:  Daniel  Callahan.  Direc- 
tor, Institute  of  Society,  Ethics  and  the  Life 
Sciences. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Overview  of  the  Research  With 

Recombinant  DNA 

Potential  Benefits:  Daniel  Nathans,  Boury 
Professor  and  Director.  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Potential  Risks:  Erwin  Chargaff.  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Biochemistry,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

10:00  p.m.:    Adjournment. 

MARCH    8 

8:00  a.m.:  Registration,  C  Street  Entrance, 
Coffee,  Great  Hall. 

9:00  a.m.:  Priorities  for  this  session:  Alex- 
ander Rich,  Cochalrman. 

Case  analyses 
I.  Mapping  The  Mammalian  Genome 

Potential  Benefits :  Paul  Berg,  WlUson  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry.  Stanford  University 
Medical  Center. 

Potential  Risks:  Robert  L.  Slnsheimer, 
Chairman.  Division  of  Biology,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Coffee. 

Three  commentaries 

The  Stability  of  Biological  Species:  Fran- 
cisco Jose  Ayala,  Professor  of  Genetics,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis. 

Research  with  Recombinant  DNA  In  Eu- 
rope: Sir  John  Kendrew,  Director  General 
European  Molecular  Biology  Laboratory, 
Heidelberg. 

The  Public  Interest:  A  Point  of  View: 
Stephen  E.  Toulmin,  Professor,  Committee  on 
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Social  Thought  and  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy, University  of  Chicago. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Lunch. 

2:00  p.m.: 

II,  The  Dangers  of  Planned  or  Inadvertent 
Laboratory  Infections  and  Epidemics 

The  Epidemiology  of  Enteric  Infections  and 
Laboratory  Infections:  H.  Bruce  Dull,  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Program,  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 

Natural  Selection,  Virulence  and  Commu- 
nlcablllty:  The  Handling  of  Dangerous  Or- 
ganisms: Bernard  D.  Davis,  Adele  Lehman 
Professor  of  Bacterial  Physiology,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Health  Hazards  to  Labor:  Anthony  Maz- 
zocchl.  Director,  Citizenship-Legislative  De- 
partment, Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union. 

An  Environmental  Overview  of  Research 
with  Recombinant  DNA:  Wilson  K.  Talley, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Research  and 
Development,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Coffee, 
ni.  Pharmaceutical  Applications:   Microbial 
Production  of  Insulin 

Potential  Benefits:  Cornelius  W.  Pettinga, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Ell  Lilly  and  Com- 
pany. 

Potential  Risks:  Ruth  Hubbard,  Professor 
of  Biology,  Harvard  University. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Introduction  to  the  workshops:  David  A. 
Hamburg,  Cochalrman. 

5:00  p.m.:  Adjournment. 

7:00  p.m.:  Workshops  Convene. 
Workshops 

1.  Is  it  likely  that  E.  coll  can  become  a 
pathogen? 

Richard  Goldstein,  Assistant  Professor, 
Department  of  Microbiology  and  Molecular 
Genetics,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Chairman. 

2.  How  can  we  assess  the  benefits  and 
risks  of  this  research? 

William  W.  Lowrance,  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology  to  the  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Chairman. 

3.  In  what  way  shovild  laymen  be  Involved 
in  decisions  concerning  the  conduct  of  re- 
search with  recombinant  DNA? 

Stanley  B.  Jones,  Staff  Director,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate,  Chair- 
man. 

4.  National  and  International  efforts  to 
develop  guidelines:  Should  there  be  volun- 
tary or  enforced  rules  of  conduct? 

Charles  Weissmann,  Professor  of  Molecu- 
lar Biology  and  Director,  Institute  for  Mo- 
lecular Biology,  University  of  Zurich,  Co- 
chairman. 

Harold  P.  Green,  Professor  of  Law,  National 
Law  Center.  The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Cochalrman. 

5.  What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  sponsor- 
ing institutions  and  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  In  relation  to  recombi- 
nant DNA  research? 

Clifford  Grobstein,  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations, 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  Chair- 
man. 

6.  The  use  of  recombinant  DNA  research 
in  biological  warfare  is  ruled  out  for  nations 
by  the  Biological  War  Convention  of  1972 
and  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  terrorists  or  nations  may  try 
to  use  this  technology  to  develop  weapons? 

Matthew  S.  Meselson,  Thomas  Dudley 
Cabot,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biochemistry 
and  Molecular  Biology,  Harvard  University, 
Chairman. 

7.  How  effective  is  physical  and  biological 
containment  in  recombinant  DNA  research? 


Roy  Cvu-tiss  ni.  Professor  of  Microbiology, 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center,  Chair- 
man. 

8.  Can  the  results  of  basic  research  with 
recombinant  DNA  be  transferred  to  indus- 
trial applications? 

A.  M.  Chakrabarty,  Staff  Microbiologist, 
Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  General 
Electric  Research  &  Development  Center, 
Chairman. 

9.  How  natural  is  the  exchange  of  genes 
between  "unrelated"  bacteria?  The  benefits 
and  risks  of  prokaryote-prokaryote  gene  ex- 
change. 

Stanley  N.  Cohen,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center,  Chair- 
man. 

MARCH    9 

8:00  a.m.:  Registration,  C  Street  Entrance, 
Coffee,  Great  Hall. 

9:00  a.m.:  Priorities  for  this  session,  Alex- 
ander Rich,  Cochalrman. 

Workshop  Reports:  David  A.  Hamburg,  Co- 
chairman. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum, 
rv.  Food  Production 

Potential  Benefits:  Raymond  Valentine, 
Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Plant 
Growth  Laboratory,  Department  of  Agron- 
omy and  Range  Science,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Potential  Risks:  Ethan  R.  Signer,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Coffee. 
V.  Genetic  Engineering:  The  Future 

David  Baltimore,  American  Cancer  Society 
Professor  of  Microbiology,  Center  for  Cancer 
Research,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Jonathan  Beckwlth,  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology and  Molecular  Genetics,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Lunch. 

2:00  p.m.:  I»roblem3  of  Control  and  Regu- 
lation. 

An  Overview  of  the  Role  of  NIH  and  Other 
Federal  Agencies  In  the  Conduct  of  Research 
with  Recombinant  DNA,  Donald  S.  Freder- 
ickson.  Director,  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  Economic  Implications  of  Regulation 
by  Expertise:  Roger  G.  Noll,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, California  Institute  of  Technology; 
Visiting  Profesor,  Stanford  University. 

Reports  from  Workshops  Dealing  with 
Control  and  Regulation. 

Coffee. 

Inquiry  and  discussion  from  the  forum. 

Summary 
Tracy  M.  Sonneborn,  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  of  Zoology,  Indiana  University. 
Donald  Kennedy,  Benjamin  Scott  Crocker 
Professor  of  Human  Biology,  Chairman,  Pro- 
gram In  Human  Biology,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; and  Senior  Consultant  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

5:00  p.m.  Adjournment. 
Panel  for  inquiry,   academy  forum  on  re- 
search with  recombinant  DNA 
Herbert  W.  Boyer,  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry, University  of  California  Medical  School, 
San  Francisco. 

Donald  D.  Brown,  Director,  Department  of 
Embryology.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Llebe  F.  Cavallerl,  Member,  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Institute  for  Cancer  Research;  Professor 
of  Biochemistry,  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Cornell  University. 

Stanley  N.  Cohen,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center. 

Freeman  J.  Dyson,  Professor  of  Physics, 
School  of  Natural  Sciences,  The  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study. 

Daniel  J.  Hayes,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cambridge 
Experimentation  Review  Board. 

Sheldon  Krlmsky,  Associate  Director,  Pro- 


gram in  Urban,  Social  and  Environmental 
Policy,  Tufts  University. 

Kurt  Mlslow,  Hugh  Stott  Taylor  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Princeton  University. 

Robert  S.  Morlson,  Class  of  1949  Visiting 
Professor,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Robert  R.  Murray,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Pediat- 
rics and  Medicine,  Chief.  Division  of  Medical 
Genetics,  College  of  Medicine,  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

Talbot  Page,  Senior  Research  Associate, 
Resources  for  the  Future. 

Judith  E.  Randal,  Science  Correspondent, 
Washington  Bureau,  New  York  Dally  News; 
Science  Policy  Editor,  Change  Magazine. 

DeWltt  Stetten,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director  for 
Science,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

John  Tooze,  Executive  Secretary,  European 
Molecular  Biology  Organization,  Heidelberg. 
Gerge  Wald.  Hlgglns  Professor  of  Biology, 
Harvard  University. 

Milton  R.  Wessel,  Attorney  and  Adjunct 
Professor,  New  York  University  School  of 
Law. 

Luther  S.  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Purdue  University. 

Norton  D.  Zinder,  Professor,  RockefeUer 
University. 

Program  committee,  academy  forum  on 
recombinant  DNA  research 

Lawrence  Altman,  Medical  Writer,  New 
York  Times. 

David  Baltimore,  American  Cancer  Society 
Professor  of  Microbiology,  Center  for  Cancer 
Research.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Paul  Berg,  Wlllson  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry, Stanford  University  Medical  Center. 

Daniel  Callahan,  Director,  Institute  of  So- 
ciety. Ethics  and  the  Life  Sciences. 

Freeman  J.  Dyson.  Professor  of  Physics, 
School  of  Natural  Sciences,  The  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study. 

Richard  Goldstein,  Assistant  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Microbiology  and  Molecular 
Genetics,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Harold  P.  Green,  Professor  of  Law,  National 
Law  Center,  The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Clifford  Grobstein,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

David  A.  Hamburg,  President,  Institute  of 
Medicine,  Cochalrman. 

Howard  H.  Hiatt,  Dean,  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health. 

Stanley  B.  Jones,  Staff  Director,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate. 

Daniel  E.  Koshland,  Jr..  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biochemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Cornelius  W.  Pettinga,  Exectitive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Eli  Lilly  and  Company. 

Alexander  Rich,  Sedgwick  Professor  of  Bio- 
physics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cochalrman. 

Maxlne  Singer,  Head,  Nucleic  Acid  Enzy- 
mology Section,  Laboratory  of  Biochemistry, 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Robert  L.  Slnsheimer,  Chairman,  Division 
of  Biology,  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

General  Advisory  Committee 

Robert  McC.  Adams,  Professor,  The  Oriental 
Institute. 

Keiuieth  J.  Arrow,  James  Bryant  Conant 
University  Professor,  Project  on  EflSclency  of 
Decision  Making  in  Economic  Systems,  Har- 
vard University. 

David  Baltimore,  American  Cancer  Society 
Professor  of  Microbiology,  Center  for  Cancer 
Research,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Arthur  M.  Bueche,  Vice  President,  Corpo- 
rate Research  and  Development.  General 
Electric  Company. 

Freeman   J.   Dyson,   Professor  of   Physics, 
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School  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Advanced  Study. 

Donald  S.  Fredrlckson 
Institutes  ol  Health. 

Gertrude  S.   Goldhaber, 
Brookhaven  National 

Michael  Kasha,  Director, 
lecular  Biophysics,  Florida 

Daniel    E.    Koshland,    Jr 
Chairman,  Department  of 
verslty  of  Cedlfornla, 

Philip  Morrison,  Instltutje 
partment  of  Physics 
of  Technology. 

John  R.  Pierce,  Professor 
Steele  Laboratory,  California 

Alexander  Rich.  Sedgwick 
physics,    Massachusetts 
nology. 

Frederick    C.    Robblns, 
Medicine,  Case  Western 

Lewis  Thomas,  President, 
Kettering  Cancer  Center 

Alvln  M.  Weinberg, 
Energy  Analysis,  Oak  Ridg( 

David  A.  Hamburg, 
Medicine,  ex  otficlo. 

Courtland  D.  Perkins, 
Academy  of  Engineering,  ex 

Staff 
Robert  R.  White,  Directed 
M.  Virginia  Davis.  StafT 
Betsy  S.  Turvene,  Editor, 
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The  National  Academy  of 
vate,    co-optative    society 
scholars    in    sclentlflc    and 
search,    dedicated    to    the 
science  and  its  use  for  the 
charter,  an  Act  of 
the  T7.S.  Congress  and 
Lincoln  on  March  3,  1863 
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The  National  Academy  ol 
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government. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine 
by  the  National  Academy 
simimer  of  1970  In 
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vision  of  adequate  health 
tors  of  society.  Its  members 
all  fields  of  health  and 
from  related  activities  In 
and  behavioral  sciences,  lau 
government  service,  and 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALASKA'S  OIL 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  how  to  dlst-ibute  the  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil  com|ng  down  from 
Alaska  is  a  pressing  one 
am  inclined  to  think  thkt  the  environ- 
mentalists who  proposi  d  that  North 
Slope  oil  be  brought  in«  this  country 
via  a  pipeline  across  Caijada  were  right. 
We  would  not  be  facing 
what  to  do  with  additl(^nal  supplies  of 
oil  in  an  area  of  the  coui^try  that  is  well- 
supplied,  and  wondering  ^where  to  get  oU 
to  replace  the  Canadiah  supplies  that 
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Midwestern  refiners  have  historicallj-  de- 
pended on. 

Since  the  environmentalists'  position 
on  that  earlier  issue  seems  to  have  been 
supported  by  developments,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  look  into  their  proposals 
for  dealing  with  the  advent  of  the  Alas- 
kan oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Too  Much,  Too  Soon,  (Too  Bad)" 
from  Friends  of  the  Earth  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska's  On.:  Too  Much,  Too  Soon 
(Too  Bad) 

Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act, 
1973:  "The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  early  development  and  delivery  of  oil  and 
gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domestic 
markets  is  in  the  national  interest  because 
of  growing  domestic  shortages  and  Increasing 
dependence  upon  Insecure  foreign  sources." 

(By  Michael  Storper,  Laura  Baker,  and  Mary 
Lou  Seaver) 

Now  that  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  nearly 
done,  I  hear  the  oil  will  be  a  glut  on  the 
West  Coast  market.  How  come? 

"Glut "  Is  not  really  the  right  word,  al- 
though a  lot  of  people  use  it.  "Surplus"  Is 
better.  What  it  means  is  that  West  Coast 
refineries  cannot  handle  all  the  oil  that  the 
pipeline  is  scheduled  to  bring  out  of  the 
the  North  Slope,  which  is  600.000  barrels  a 
day  at  first.  Increasing  to  1.2  million  barrels 
by  1978  and  2  mUllon  barrels  eventually. 
There  are  about  10  billion  barrels  In  the 
ground. 

But  when  the  pipeline  was  authorized, 
wasn't  it  because  the  West  Coast  needed  the 
oil? 

That's  what  the  oil  companies  said.  Con- 
gress' idea  was  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Remember,  the  pipeline  was  au- 
thorized Just  a  month  after  the  OPEC  oil 
embargo  started.  The  oil  companies  said  the 
West  Coast  would  need  the  oU  and  could 
handle  It.  They  convinced  a  lot  of  people 
that  was  true.  California's  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  said  on  the  Senate  floor,  "I  believe 
that  the  West  Coast  will  be  able  to  absorb 
the  1.5  million  to  2  milUon  barrels  per  day 
that  would  reach  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
California.  .  .  .  California,  in  particular,  needs 
the  low-sulfur  crude  oil  that  wi:i  come  from 
the  North  Slope  field." 

Unfortunately,  the  North  Slope  oU  Is  high 
In  sulfur. 

So  what? 

It  makes  all  the  difference.  Different  re- 
finery setups  are  needed  for  high-sulfur  oil — 
more  pollution  control  equipment,  for  one 
thing,  but  also  different  kinds  of  equipment 
for  basic  processes.  Most  West  Coast  refiner- 
ies are  only  equipped  for  low-sulfur  oil, 
which  is  readily  available  from  Indonesia. 
(Indonesian  oU  averages  .07  percent  sulfur, 
while  Alaskan  oil  averages  about  l  percent.) 
West  Coast  refineries  use  mostly  Indonesian 
oil  now,  while  East  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast 
refineries  process  Middle  Eastern  oil.  (Mid- 
dle Eastern  oU  varies  in  sulfur  content,  but 
Is  essentially  Interchangeable  with  Alaskan 
crude  In  refinery  processes.) 

ARCO,  one  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  part- 
ners, has  built  a  refinery  in  Belllngham, 
Washington,  that  can  handle  Alaskan  oil, 
and  Exxon  has  a  California  refinery  that  can, 
too.  But  Sohio.  which  owns  half  the  North 
Slope  crude,  has  neither  refinery  nor  mar- 
keting facility  on  the  West  Coast. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  big  question  about 
what  is  to  become  of  Sohlo's  share  of  the  oil. 
Even  ARCO  and  Exxon  admit  that  later.  If 
not  right  away,  they  too  will  have  more  oil 
from  Alaska  than  they  can  handle  on  the 
West  Coast. 


Are  we  then  worrying  about  Sohlo's  mar- 
keting problem? 

Yes,  essentially.  We  are  worrying  about  it 
because  the  proposals  to  solve  it  affect  the 
national  interest  and  the  environment. 

Can't  other  West  Coast  refineries  Just  buy 
the  oil  from  Sohlo? 

Sohio  has  sold  some,  but  most  refiners 
don't  want  to  buy.  They  aren't  geared  for 
It,  and  they  have  no  incentive  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  and  time  to  change  their  sys- 
tems. A  representative  of  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  a  leading  West  Coast  refiner,  told 
the  National  Journal.  "It's  not  our  problem. 
It's  ARCO's,  Exxon's,  BP's,  Sohlo's.  If  the 
economics  are  such  that  it's  to  our  benefit  to 
run  North  Slope  crude,  then  I'm  sure  the 
company  will  give  It  active  consideration." 
Meanwhile,  Standard  is  buying  low-sulfur 
Indonesian  oil. 

If  the  market  Isn't  on  the  West  Coast,  then 
where  Is  it?  Who  needs  the  oil? 

The  Midwest  and  the  Northeast  need  it. 
Some  of  the  chronic  shortage  in  those  areas 
could  be  relieved  by  conservation,  but  there 
would  still  be  periodic  shortages  of  fuel  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

Why  doesn't  the  pipeline  go  there,  then? 

Environmentalists  and  a  lot  of  people  la 
government,  Walter  Mondale  for  one,  wanted 
It  to.  But  during  Congressional  hearings  on 
alternative  pipeline  routes,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  the  Canadian  government  was 
not  Interested  in  a  route  going  through  its 
territory  to  the  Midwest.  At  the  same  time 
the  Interior  Department  agreed  with  the  oil 
companies  that  there  would  be  a  market  on 
the  West  Coast.  Only  after  the  final  House 
vote  was  cast  was  it  revealed  that  attempts 
by  Canadian  officials  to  propose  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  had  been  rebuffed  and 
concealed. 

Why  the  secrecy  and  Intrigue? 

Critics  have  maintained  all  along  that  what 
the  oil  companies  wanted  in  the  first  place 
was  to  ship  the  Alaskan  crude  to  Japan.  They 
could  sell  it  for  more  In  a  foreign  market 
than  in  the  price-controlled  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  they  could  make  money  on  ship- 
ping as  well  as  on  the  oil  itself.  But  the 
companies  realized  that  there  would  be  enor- 
mous public  opposition  to  opening  America's 
last  great  wilderness  on  the  basis  of  profit 
alone,  so  they  helped  create  an  atmosphere 
of  crisis  that  bore  little  relationship  to  the 
real  energy  crunch.  By  the  end  of  1973,  there 
was  so  much  public  panic  that  Congress 
passed  the  pipeline  authorization  despite 
court  orders  against  construction.  The  Alas- 
kan pipeline  was  built  Instead  of  the  Cana- 
dian one,  and  now  we  have  a  projected  sur- 
plus on  the  West  Coast. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  oil  companies 
now  think  that  the  federal  government 
should  determine  whether  export-for-Import 
exchanges  "with  refiners  in  non-contiguous 
countries  are  considered  to  be  In  the  national 
interest."  Those  words  are  taken  from  testi- 
mony given  to  a  Senate  committee  by  C.  R. 
Sitter,  senior  Vice  President  of  Exxon.  The 
exchange  he  means  is  the  Japanese  swap, 
wherein  the  US  would  ship  Alaskan  crude  to 
Japan  in  exchange  for  Japan's  share  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil.  which  would  go  to  refineries 
on  our  East  or  Gulf  Coast. 

But  isn't  shipping  the  oU  to  Japan  illegal? 

Yes.  at  the  moment.  Making  it  Illegal  was 
the  purpose  of  one  of  the  provisions  added 
to  the  Trans-Alaska  Plp>ellne  Authorization 
Act.  But  the  Congress  or  the  President  can 
change  that.  According  to  the  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent can  find  that  such  exports  will  not  di- 
minish the  total  quantity  or  quality  of  pe- 
troleum available  to  the  United  States."  Con- 
gress has  reserved  the  right  to  overturn  such 
a  decision  by  passing  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval.  But  it  could  Just  as  weU  ap- 
prove, or  it  could  pass  legislation  nullifying 
the  prohibition.  Many  cynics — us  for  exam- 
ple— would  say  the  oil  companies  do  not  let 
mere  laws  stand  in  their  way. 

Would  the  swap  be  in  the  national  Interest? 
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No.  It  would  Indicate  that  oil  companies 
cannot  be  controlled  (this  may  be  true,  but 
is  not  in  the  national  interest) ;  it  would 
take  Jobs  away  from  US  marltimers,  who  have 
been  counting  on  the  West  Coast  shipping; 
it  would  Increase  the  danger  of  massive  oil 
spills  from  loosely  regvUated  forelgn-fiag 
ships;  and  it  would  not  decrease  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

Of  course,  shipping  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan 
could  have  obvious  environmental  advan- 
tages— for  California,  anyway.  If  we  sell  the 
oil  to  Japan,  we  will  not  need  to  build  pipe- 
lines and  deepwater  ports  on  oxa  West  Coast. 
The  Middle  Eastern  oil  the  US  would  receive 
could  be  imported  through  existing  facilities 
on  the  East  or  Gulf  Coast.  In  fact,  some  critics 
claim  that  environmental  opposition  to  han- 
dling Alaskan  oil  on  the  West  Coast  is  the 
oil  companies'  ace-in-  the-hole.  Environ- 
mentalists, the  argument  goes,  will  demand 
that  the  oil  be  shipped  to  Japan  rather  than 
to  California  or  Washington.  The  oil  com- 
panies will  nobly,  yet  reluctantly,  acquiesce. 

If  we  ship  only  to  the  West  Coast,  or  only 
to  US  refineries,  the  oU  must  go  in  US-flag 
ships.  But  If  we  ship  to  other  countries'  re- 
fineries, the  shippers  can  use  bigger  foreign- 
flag  ships,  which,  as  we've  seen  In  late  1976 
and  early  1977.  are  not  nearly  safe  enough. 
The  US  regulates  its  merchant  fleet  much 
more  tightly  than  do  Liberia  and  Panama. 
In  a  report  issued  in  November  1976,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  said.  "There 
is  an  obvious  conflict  between  the  export  of 
domestic  oil  and  the  US  commitment  to  re- 
duced dependence  on  foreign  oil  Imports." 

If  the  oil  doesn't  go  to  Japan,  what  would 
become  of  It? 

There  have  been  several  proposals.  The 
one  we  like  best  is  to  leave  the  surplus  in  the 
ground  as  part  of  the  government's  strategic 
reserves.  We'll  talk  about  that  idea  later. 
The  other  most  serious  proposals  would 
transport  the  oil  east,  one  by  ship  and  three 
by  pipelines. 

The  shipping  scheme  would  have  Ameri- 
can-flag tankers  transport  the  oil  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  where  they  would  transfer 
their  loads  to  smaller  ships  that  fit  through 
the  Canal.  On  the  other  end  of  the  Canal, 
supertankers  would  pick  up  the  oil  and  de- 
liver it  to  Gulf  Coast  reflneries,  while  the 
shuttle  ships  returned  through  the  Canal  for 
another  load.  In  the  short  term,  about  500,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  could  be  handled 
that  way. 

The  advantages  to  this  Idea  are  that  it 
could  be  Implemented  Immediately  and 
would  not  require  new  facilities.  Disadvan- 
tages are  that  it  would  mean  a  lot  of  oil 
would  be  changing  ships,  therefore  increas- 
ing chances  of  spills,  and  the  extra  handling 
and  shipping  could  Increase  costs  so  much 
that  the  oil  would  price  itself  out  of  Gulf 
Coast  markets,  which  also  receive  Middle 
Eastern  oil. 

The  shipping  scheme  Is  not  only  an  option 
on  Its  own.  however.  It  is  also  an  interim 
marketing  solution  In  case  any  of  the  pipe- 
line proposals  are  adopted,  since  proposed 
pipelines  could  not  be  operable  for  some 
time.  The  only  options  to  prevent  the  shuttle 
are  to  ship  the  oil  to  Japan  or  to  leave  It  In 
the  ground. 

One  pipeline  proposal  Is  to  convert  a  pipe- 
line that  now  carries  natural  gas  west  from 
Midland,  Texas.  The  Idea  is  to  transport  the 
oil  from  the  West  Coast  to  Texas,  and  then 
divert  it  to  the  Midwest.  Conversion  would 
require  building  a  new  250-mlle  leg  for  the 
existing  pipeline,  as  well  as  building  offload- 
ing facilities  at  Long  Beach.  California, 
where  tankers  from  Valdez  could  put  In. 
Sohlo,  whose  Idea  it  is,  says  the  pipeline 
could  be  in  operation  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  once  permits  were  granted.  The  line 
could  carry  up  to  500,000  barrels  a  day  and 
could  be  expanded  by  converting  another 
line. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception that  some  existing  pipelines  are 
"Idle."  Not  so.  The  total  of  five  gas  pipelines 


are  running  at  80  percent  capacity.  If  any 
are  converted  to  moving  Alaskan  oil,  then 
additional  pipelines  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  bring  natural  gas  to  the  West 
Coast — either  that  or  the  oil  companies  will 
use  the  lack  of  pipeline  transportation  facili- 
ties as  an  excuse  for  building  a  liquefied 
natural  gas  (LNG)  port  for  Alaskan  natural 
gas  on  the  West  Coast.  That's  a  prospect 
that  chills  the  blood  of  anyone  familiar  with 
the  threats  posed  by  LNG. 

Advantages  of  the  Long  Beach  pipeline  idea 
are  that  Sohio  would  have  the  marketing 
setup  It  needs  so  badly,  and  shipping  through 
the  Panama  Canal  would  be  minimized.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  the  offloading  at 
Long  Beach  could  seriously  hamper,  if  not 
destroy,  efforts  to  clean  up  the  Los  Angeles 
area  basin.  The  company  s&js  only  a  ton  of 
hydrocarbons  a  day  would  be  emitted  during 
offloading,  but  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  thinks  that  number  is  more  likely  to 
be  40-69  tons  a  day.  The  state  is  opposed  to 
the  whole  Long  Beach  idea. 

Sohlo  has  recognized  the  threat  to  air  qual- 
ity and  has  come  up  with  an  imaginative  If 
bizarre  solution.  Sohlo  has  offered  to  buy  a 
polluting  factor — and  destroy  it.  The  net 
amount  of  pollution,  then,  would  not 
Increase. 

OaUfomla's  air  quality  Is  likely  to  go  down 
In  any  event.  Isn't  It? 

Yes.  Assuming  that  even  a  portion  of 
Alaskan  oil  ends  up  there,  it  promises  an 
energy  boom  that  will  attract  a  complex  of 
heavy  Indiistrles,  a  consequent  bust  when 
the  oil  runs  out,  deterioration  In  air  and 
water  quality,  and  prime  agricultural  land 
lost  to  food  production.  In  addition,  the 
petrochemical  industries,  being  capital-in- 
tensive, provide  very  few  Jobs  per  dollar  In- 
vested. Projects  proposed  to  date  Include 
petrochemical  plants  for  ARCO  in  Solano 
County,  petrochemical  plants  In  San  Diego 
County,  and  an  offloading  facility  in  Long 
Beach  for  Sohlo.  (Exxon  might  go  In  on  that 
last  one,  too.) 

But  we're  getting  off  the  topic  a  bit.  A 
third  proposal  Is  to  build  a  pipeline  across 
the  northern  tier  of  states — Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  North  Dakota — ^to  Min- 
nesota. That  line,  which  has  been  suggested 
by  a  consortium  of  seven  companies  (not 
Including  Sohlo)  in  the  Northern  Tier  Pipe- 
line Company,  could  ship  all  to  Minnesota 
and  Montana  refineries  that  are  looking 
around  for  crude  since  Canada  has  cut  ex- 
ports by  21  percent. 

The  Northern  Tier  proiK>sal  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  Montana  Senator  John  Melcher 
(D),  and  Its  chief  advantage  woiild  be  that 
It  would  provide  a  direct  American  connec- 
tion to  the  Midwest.  It  would  require  con- 
struction of  a  port  for  supertankers  at  Port 
Angeles,  Washington — an  Idea  that  must 
thrill  Washington  Governor  Dixy  Lee  kay. 

The  big  disadvantage  to  that  line  would 
be  that  It  would  have  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Even  following  developed  rail- 
road rights  of  way  (railroads  are  principal 
partners  In  the  pipeline  company) ,  construc- 
tion would  be  hazardous.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  high,  cold,  and  notoriously  unfor- 
giving. The  promoters  say  that  pipeline  could 
be  In  operation  two  years  after  permits  were 
obtained,  and  It  could  carry  600,000  barrels 
a  day  at  first,  with  an  tiltlmate  capacity  of 
800,000  barrels. 

The  last  pipeline  proposal  is  to  offload  the 
oU  at  Kltimat,  British  Coliimbla,  and  pipe  it 
east  to  Edmonton,  Alberta.  It  would  then  be 
distributed  through  existing  pipelines  to  US 
markets  in  the  Midwest.  That  plan  would 
Involve  big  ships  navigating  narrow,  rocky, 
winding  channels  In  high  winds  along  a 
pristine  coast.  It  would  mean  building  a 
pipeline  across  the  Canadian  Rockies  In 
pristine  country.  It  would  be  exporting  our 
poll  atlon  problems. 

Seven  companies  are  Involved  In  Kltimat 
Pipeline  Ltd.;  the  US  partners  operate  re- 
fineries In  the  Midwest  that  are  looking  for 


oil.  The  pipeline  would  have  an  Initial  ca- 
pacity of  300,000  barrels  a  day,  and  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  800,000  barrels  a  day.  The 
partners  say  the  line  could  be  operating  by 
1979.  They  argue  that  the  proposal  would  be 
"totally  compatible"  with  Sohlo's  Long 
Beach  proposal,  because  the  two  pipelines 
would  serve  different  markets.  (Double  your 
pipeline,  double  your  fun.) 

Do  you  like  any  of  those  proposals? 

No.  The  shipping  Idea  multiplies  chances 
for  spills.  The  pipelines  Involve  tlme-con- 
simalng  construction,  unnecessary  environ- 
mental Intrusion  and  degradation,  and  they 
would  all  Increase  the  cost  of  the  oil  at  Its 
destination.  None  would  make  our  oU  cheaper 
than  Middle  Eastern  oil.  Besides,  we  dislike 
playing  Into  the  hands  of  conniving  oil  com- 
panies that  are  either  grasping  for  more  and 
more  money  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences, or  else  are  so  Inept  at  marketing 
they  could  not  solve  a  problem  they  have 
been  aware  of  since  1974. 

Then  what  do  you  propose? 

Leave  the  surplus  In  the  ground.  The  US 
government  has  committed  Itself  to  estaV 
llshing  strategic  reserves  of  crude  oil  in  case 
of  national  emergency.  Current  Ideas  propose 
buying  Middle  Eastern  oU  and  storing  It  In 
underground  salt  domes.  Instead,  why  not 
buy  the  Alaskan  oil  from  the  oil  companies 
and  leave  it  In  the  already-developed  stor- 
age area  that  has  kept  It  safe  for  thousands 
of  years — the  North  Slope? 

The  idea  Is  not  nearly  so  radical  as  it 
soimds,  and  in  fact  offers  a  variety  of  ad- 
vantages that  promote  the  national  interest. 
Leaving  the  oil  In  the  ground  would  elimi- 
nate the  marketing  headaches  that  are  mak- 
ing us  contemplate  Illegal  swaps  and  hazard- 
ous transportation  schemes.  Our  strategic 
national  reserves  would  be  eetablished  and 
readily  available,  since  the  Alaska  pipeline 
would  be  In  place.  No  need  to  find  those 
hypothetical  salt  domes,  no  need  to  risk 
spills  transporting  the  oil  to  storage.  In 
case  of  national  emergency,  the  oil  could  be 
shipped  to  West  Coast  refineries  that  can  al- 
ready handle  it,  or  shipped  through  the  Pa- 
nama Canal.  (In  a  national  emergency,  of 
course,  the  oil  companies  would  be  patriotic 
enough  to  refine  strategic  reserves  first — the 
President  would  persuade  them. )  Taking  this 
tack  would  dramatically  reduce  the  projected 
cost  of  establishing  strategic  reserves,  and 
no  market  would  suffer,  because  the  Midwest 
and  East  will  end  up  paying  Middle  Eastern 
prices  for  Alaskan  oil  anyway,  after  all  trans- 
portation costs  are  figured  In. 

The  Idea  Is  simple  and  elegant.  It  solves 
several  problems  at  once  and  keeps  the  en- 
vironment as  safe  as  possible.  Only  environ- 
mental groups  have  suggested  It  so  far,  how- 
ever, because  It  doesnt  provide  extra  profits 
for  entrepreneurs  or  corporations. 

Can  I  help? 

Yes.  Write  to  the  President,  who  Is  asking 
for  Ideas  on  what  he  ought  to  be  doing.  His 
address  Is  the  White  House,  Washington,  DC 
20500.  Also,  write  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  His  ad- 
dress Is  1200  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20041.  Ask  him  to  consider  the 
strategic  reserves  option  seriously.  Com- 
pliment him  on  his  wisdom  and  his  abUlty 
to  see  the  obvious  advantages  for  the  na- 
tional Interest  as  well  as  for  the  environ- 
ment of  such  a  sensible  solution. 

Do  you  think  It  will  work? 

It  certainly  won't  work  If  you  don't  try  It. 

Proposed  route,  capacity,  completion  date, 
advantages,  and  disadvantages: 

Panama  Canal:  500,000  bbl  day  now:  Im- 
mediately avaUable;  Immediately  available, 
no  offloading  on  West  Coast:  Increases  han- 
dling, increases  spill  chances,  increases  cost. 
Long  Beach  Pipeline:  500.000  bbl  May  Ini- 
tially, expandable;  a  year  after  permits  ob- 
tained; gets  oil  to  established  distribution 
lines:  time  lag,  builds  new  250-mlle  pipeline 
leg,  may  Increase  pollution  In  Los  Angeles 
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AIRCRAFT    NOISE    jlBATEMENT 
LEGISLATl  ON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  i  mend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  Act  of  1958 
and  the  Airport  and  Airw  ay  Development 
Act  of  1970.  This  bill,  eh  titled  the  Air- 
craft Noise  Reduction 
would  establish  a  timeljr  and  workable 
program  for  the  implementation  of  the 
recently  announced  regi  ilations  on  air 
craft  noise  issued  by  the  i^^AA 

The  bill  was  drafted  bj 
ministration  and  sent  up 
by  President  Ford  on  Ja  luary  18  of  this 
year,  with  a  message  tha ;  appears  in  the 
Record  of  that  day.  Th|e 
has  not  been  heretofore 

Also,  it  will  remind  m> 
excessive  aircraft  noise 
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bill,  however, 
introduced, 
colleagues  that 
mW  not  just  go 
away  but  it  demands  the  urgent  atten 
tion  of  the  Congress  as  itj  affects  a  multi- 
tude of  Americans. 

The  problems  created  by  aircraft  noise 
are  not  new  to  us.  It  has  been  almost  a 
decade  since  the  Cong  ess  passed  the 
first  bill  dealing  with  av  ation  noise,  the 
FAA  Amendments  of  19(  8.  That  legisla- 
tion required  that  all  future  certificated 
aircraft  meet  prospecti  le  noise  stand- 
ards. But  the  issue  was  1  lack  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972,  when  we  er  acted  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  requiring  ttie  FAA  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  ci  )ntrol  and  abate 
aircraft  noise  from  all  s  )urces  within  "a 
reasonable  period  of  tine."  Finally,  it 
was  with  us  once  again  ast  year  when  I 
introduced  an  ami  indment — which 
failed — to  the  Airport  ar  d  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  to  finance  t  le  aircraft  noise 
retrofit  program  from  t  le  surplus  funds 
of  the  Airport  Trust  Fur  d. 

The  reasonable  time  given  the  FAA 
had  surely  run  by  that  time,  but  it  was 
not  until  last  December  28  that  the  FAA, 
In  response  to  a  directiv  =  from  President 
Ford,  issued  regulations  requiring  a  pro- 
gram to  retrofit  or  repla  ce,  over  the  next 
8  years,  all  civil  commer  sial  aircraft  over 
75,000  pounds  that  do  not  meet  current 
FAA  noise  standards:  kiown  as  FAR  36. 

The  regulation  specifically  requires 
that  all  two-  or  three -engine  jet  air- 
craft exceeding  the  minimum  weight 
must  meet  these  stardards  within  6 
years,  by  January  1.  1)83;  one-half  of 
these  must  be  in  compl  ance  by  the  end 


of  4  years,  January  1,  1981;  and  older 
four-engine  jets  have  8  years  to  meet  the 
standard,  but  one-quarter  must  meet  it 
by  January  1.  1981.  Additionally,  those 
jumbo  jets  that  were  produced  prior  to 
the  FAA  noise  standard  certification  re- 
quirements will  have  to  be  retrofitted 
within  6  years. 

This  is  welcome  relief.  Today,  1,600  of 
the  2,100  jet  aircraft  in  commercial  serv- 
ice do  not  meet  the  FAR  Part  36  stand- 
ards. Six  million  people,  in  every  city 
throughout  the  country,  must  put  up 
with  the  daily  bombardment  of  aircraft 
takeoff  and  landing  at  decibel  levels  con- 
sidered unpleasant  and  unsafe.  This  is  a 
problem  for  which  a  solution  exists.  But 
the  FAA  regulations  are  only  the  first 
part  of  that  solution.  A  legislative  re- 
sponse is  still  called  for. 

At  the  time  of  promulgation  it  was 
acknowledged  that  legislation  to  finance 
the  retrofit/ replacement  program  would 
be  needed.  Secretary  Coleman  held  a 
public  hearing  on  December  1,  1976,  to 
consider  alternative  mechanisms  for  fi- 
nancing. Although  the  recommended 
method  is  somewhat  different  than  the 
one  I  proposed  a  year  ago,  it  is  a  fair, 
workable,  and  effective  alternative  which 
I  support. 

This  legislation  provides  a  method 
which  will  not  add  to  the  cost  of  airline 
travel,  just  as  the  proposal  to  finance  the 
program  from  the  Airport  Trust  Fund 
would  not.  It  would  establish  a  separate 
trust,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  noise 
reduction  expenditures,  which  would  be 
supervised  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  An  appointed  trustee  would  ad- 
minister the  trust  fund,  and  distribute 
revenues  directly  to  airlines  for  retrofit 
or  toward  replacement.  This  trust  fund 
would  be  funded  by  an  aircraft  ticket 
surcharge  of  2  percent,  that  replaces  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  existing 
airline  ticket  tax. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  use  a  portion  of  the  existing  sur- 
plus in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Fund.  It  would  permit  use  of  up 
to  $300  million  of  the  currently  existing 
$1.5  billion  surplus,  to  assist  in  retrofit- 
ting and  replacing  outdated  aircraft. 
This  is  no  giveaway  program.  These  rev- 
enues have  been  raised  by  the  aviation 
industry  and  the  fiying  public  who  must 
bear  the  costs  of  environmental  degra- 
dation to  airport  neighbors.  There  is  no 
reason  to  put  the  entire  burden  on  to- 
day's traveler,  although  the  legislation 
puts  a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs  on 
him  as  well. 

I  believe  this  plan  is  both  workable 
and  fair.  It  was  given  great  thought  by 
the  Ford  administration  and  deserves 
congressional  consideration.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Science,  Technology,  and  Commerce 
Committee  will  schedule  hearings  on  this 
proposal  quickly.  Chairman  Cannon 
had  assured  us  of  hearings  last  year,  but 
the  plan  was  not  forthcoming  until  after 
adjournment,  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
commitment  would  make  for  prompt 
hearings  this  year.  Financing  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  aircraft  noise  reduc- 
tion program  and  cannot  be  delayed 
without  a  serious  consequent  delay  in 
the  entire  noise  abatement  program. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  pursuant  to  section  2 
(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
notifying  the  Congress  of  a  proposed  Ex- 
imbank  loan  and  guarantee  to  assist  the 
construction  of  a  natural  gas  liquefac- 
tion plant  in  Algeria.  Section  2(b)  (3)  of 
the  act  requires  the  Bank  to  notify  the 
Congress  of  any  proposed  loan,  guaran- 
tee, or  combination  thereof  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million  or  more  at  least 
25  days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  date  of  final  approval. 
Upon  expiration  of  this  period,  the  Bank 
may  give  final  approval  to  the  transac- 
tion unless  the  Congress  dictates  other- 
wise. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank  proposes  to  ex- 
tend an  additional  loan  in  the  amount 
of  $67  million  to  SONATRACH,  an  enter- 
prise of  the  Algerian  Government,  to 
complete  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
liquefaction  plant  presently  being  assist- 
ed by  the  Bank.  Current  Eximbank  com- 
mitments for  the  project  total  $267.3  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  guarantees.  The  addi- 
tional $67  million  is  needed  in  order  to 
compensate  for  price  escalation  and  an 
accelerated  work  pace  on  the  project. 
The  loan  would  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  9  percent  per  annum  and  be  repayable 
over  an  8 -year  period  commencing  May 
10,  1979. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Eximbank  pertaining  to  this 
transaction  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  following  transaction: 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Eximbank  financial 
assistance  Is  to  provide  an  additional  direct 
credit  of  up  to  $67,000,000  to  Societe  Na- 
tionale  pour  la  Production,  le  Transport,  la 
Transformation  et  la  Commercialisation  des 
Hydrocarbures  (SONATRACH),  state-owned 
enterprise  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria  (Algeria),  to  facilitate 
financing  the  Increased  U.S.  cost  being  in- 
curred due  to  price  escalation  and  an 
accelerated  work  pace  to  maintain  the  con- 
struction schedule  of  SONATRACH'S  natural 
gas  liquefaction  plant. 

This  plant  is  part  of  an  overall  project 
in  Algeria  consisting  of  (1)  the  liquefaction 
plant  Itself  at  Arzew  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  (2)  the  gas  field  treatment  facilities 
at  Hassi  R'Mel  in  the  Sahara  desert  and  (3) 
a  315-mile  gas  pipeline  connecting  the  two. 
In  March  1973,  Eximbank  authorized  fi- 
nancial support  for  U.S.  costs  of  $349,800,000. 
At  the  time,  Eximbank  extended  a  direct 
credit  of  $157,400,000,  a  guarantee  of  private 
bank  loans  of  $157,400,000  and  a  local  cost 
guarantee  of  offshore  lenders  of  $52,500,000. 
These  U.S.  costs  were  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  liquefaction  plant,  part  of  the 
gas  field  facilities,  and  the  pumping  stations 
along  the  pipeline.  The  1973  estimate  for  the 
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overall  project  cost  was  $882,000,000,  the  sum 
of  U.S.  costs,  local  costs  and  third  country 
costs.  Today  the  costs  of  just  the  liquefaction 
plant  have  Increased  from  $543,000,000  to 
$1,085,000,000.  The  original  U.S.  cost  for  the 
liquefaction  plant  In  March  1973  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $263,000,000. 

The  total  Increased  U.S.  cost  Is  $167,- 
600,000.  Commercial  banks  will  finance  with- 
out Exlmbank's  guarantee  $75,375,000  of 
the  Increased  U.S.  cost.  As  In  the  original 
Eximbank  financial  assistance,  Banque  Al- 
gerienne  de  Developpement  will  guarantee 
the  additional  financial  support.  In  addi- 
tion, SONATRACH  will  provide  from  Its  own 
resources  and  loans  funds  for  Increased  lo- 
cal costs  and  may  obtain  from  official  export 
credit  agencies  in  third  countries  addi- 
tional funds  for  any  Increased  costs  of  goods 
and  services  from  such  countries. 

Because  of  construction  delays  as  a  result 
of  the  change  In  the  original  U.S.  engineer- 
ing contractor  for  the  liquefaction  plant 
(later  replaced  by  another  U.S.  engineer- 
ing contractor)  and  Inflation,  costs  of  con- 
structing the  liquefaction  plant  have  In- 
creased and  Exlmbank's  assistance  has  been 
requested  for  financing  only  the  additional 
portion  of  the  U.S.  cost.  Eximbank  considers 
the  reasons  for  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creased U.S.  cost  to  be  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  complete  construction  of  the  lique- 
faction plant. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
SONATRACH  Is  the  state-owned  monop- 
oly of  Algeria  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  exploitation  of  Algeria's  oil 
and  gas  resources.  It  Is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Energy. 
Bank  Algerienne  de  Developpement  Is  the 
government-owned  development  bank  which 
will  guarantee  repayment  of  Exlmbank's  ad- 
ditional direct  credit  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Algeria. 
3.  Nature  and  use  of  foods  and  services 

The  principal  goods  and  services  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  In  connection 
with  the  increased  U.S.  cost  are  engineering 
and  construction  services,  instruments,  cryo- 
genic Insulation,  support  equipment,  build- 
ing equipment  and  start-up  assistance.  Ma- 
jor suppliers  for  the  project  are  Bechtel 
Corporation,  Air  Products  and  Chemicals 
Inc.,  General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Fox- 
boro  Ckjrporatlon,  Ingersoll-Rand,  Worthing- 
ton,  and  Elliott  Corporation  (a  subsidiary 
of  the  Carrier  Corporation). 

B.    EXPLANATION    OP    EXIMBANK    FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  proposed  extension  of  a  $67,000,000 
credit  by  Eximbank  will  assist  in  completing 
the  project  on  schedule  and  will  result  In  in- 
creased exports  of  at  least  $167,500,000  be- 
cause of  the  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for 
previously  contracted  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Also,  the  acceleration  of  liquefaction 
plant  work  schedule  will  entail  the  hiring  of 
additional  U.S.  engineering  professional  and 
support  staff.  Moreover,  since  the  liquefied 
natural  gas  from  the  project  will  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  the  schedule  of 
shipments  for  this  domestically  scarce  com- 
modity will  be  maintained;  and  also,  com- 
pletion of  the  project  in  a  timely  manner 
will  prevent  extensive  gas  receiving  and  proc- 
essing facilities  in  the  United  States  and  six 
LNG  tankers  (financed  by  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration)    from  standing  Idle. 

The  additional  direct  credit  will  enable 
SONATRACH  to  pay  the  higher  prices  now 
required  by  the  U.S.  exporters  and  prevent 
the  switching  of  orders  to  other  industrial- 
ized countries  that  could  provide  equivalent 
goods  and  services. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  extent  of  private  financing  that 
win  be  available  without  an  Exlnsbank  guar- 
antee, and  the  fact  that  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices were  originally  available  in  other  coun- 
tries, Exlmbank's  additional  direct  credit  Is 


necessary  to  maintain  this  sale  for  United 
States  manufacturers  and  contractors. 

No  adverse  Impact  upon  the  United  States 
economy  will  be  cause  by  the  export  of  these 
goods  and  services.  Indeed,  completion  of  the 
project  will  benefit  the  United  States  by 
providing  natural  gas  to  our  economy. 
2.  The  financing  plan 

The  total  Increased  cost  associated  with 
United  States  goods  and  services  required  for 
the  gas  liquefaction  plant  and  ancillary  facil- 
ities and  to  be  p\irchased  by  the  Borrower 
is  estimated  to  be  $167,500,000.  The  Borrower 
will  make  a  15%  cash  payment  of  United 
States  costs  or  $25,125,000  and  the  balance 
of  the  United  States  costs  will  be  financed 
by  Eximbank  and  private  financial  Institu- 
tions as  follows : 


Maximum 
amount 


Percentage 
of  aggre- 
gate pur- 
chase price 


Eximbank  credit..  $67,000,000 

Private  financing 
(without  Exim- 
bank guaran- 
tee)        75,375,000 


Total 142,  375,  000 


40 

45 
85 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges. — The  Eximbank 
Credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  nine 
percent  (9%)  per  annum  payable  semi- 
annually on  outstanding  balances.  A  commit- 
ment fee  of  Va  of  1%  per  annum  will  also 
be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the 
Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms. — The  total  financ- 
ing of  $142,375,000  wUl  be  repaid  by  the 
Borrower  in  sixteen  equal  semiannual  install- 
ments, the  first  due  May  10,  1979.  All  of  the 
first  eight  installments  and  part  of  the  ninth 
installment  will  be  applied  to  repayment  of 
the  Private  Financing,  and  part  of  the  ninth 
installment  and  all  of  the  last  seven  Install- 
ments will  be  applied  to  repayment  of  the 
Eximbank  additional  direct  credit. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  DuBrul,  Jr. 


TED  KENNDY'S  EARNED,  NOT 
INHERITED,  RESPECT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
and  well-deserved  article  concerning  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  in  today's  Washington  Star. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  realized,  as 
his  colleagues  long  since  have,  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  is  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
effective,  and  hardest  working  Senators 
in  our  body.  Through  his  display  and  ex- 
pression of  these  qualities,  he  has  thor- 
oughly earned  the  respect  and  regard  of 
his  colleagues.  Speaking  as  his  neighbor, 
I  can  say  that  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  him  as  their  senior  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quietly    Observing    45th    Birthday:     Ted 
Kennedy's  Earned,  Not  Inherited,  Respect 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Edward  M.  Kennedy  celebrates  his  45th 
birthday  today.  Maybe  not  celebrates,  but 
observes. 

Politically,  Kennedy  Is  also  adjusting  to 


middle  age.  While  he  Is  forever  a  Kennedy,  he 
Is  now  becoming  a  force  In  the  Senate  In  his 
own  right;  he  enjoys  clout  and  respect  that 
is  earned,  not  inherited. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  read  Gall 
Sheehy's  "Passages"  about  "predictable  crises 
of  adult  life."  Edward  Kennedy,  whose  pas- 
sage through  "Catch-30"  was  among  the 
most  publicized  In  political  history,  faces 
four  more  "predictable  crises."  At  the  time  of 
the  1992  presidential  election,  he  will  be  60 
years  old. 

But,  as  he  said  In  an  Interview,  "I  deal  with 
the  here  and  now.  And  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." 

Birthdays  are  big  events  In  any  large 
family,  and  In  1961  one  of  the  biggest  of  all 
took  place  In  Boston's  Commonwealth 
Armory  as  5,000  friends  gathered  to  honor 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  44th  birthday. 

At  that  dinner,  his  brother  enunciated  one 
of  the  central  truths  of  the  Kennedy  legend. 
Acknowledging  the  presence  of  Robert  Frost, 
the  president  remarked  that  the  poet  had 
visited  the  White  House  the  day  after  the 
president's  inauguration  and  said.  "Tou're 
something  of  Irish  and  I  suppose  something 
of  Harvard.  My  advice  to  you  as  president  Is 
to  be  Irish."  As  the  more-Irlsh-than-Harvard 
crowd  roared  Its  approval,  Kennedy  added, 
"So  we've  going  to  do  the  best  we  can." 

Prom  a  distance,  the  surviving  Kennedy 
brother  seems  decidedly  more  Irish  than 
Harvard.  Glamorous,  glad-handing,  described 
fondly  by  his  father  as  "the  best  politician 
In  the  family,"  the  youngest  Kennedy  has 
nearly  always  been  the  favorite  of  profes- 
sional politicians. 

But  Ted  Kennedy  may  be  more  Harvard 
than  Irish.  He  Is  certainly  more  idealistic, 
more  liberal  and  probably  more  analytical 
than  John  or  Robert  Kennedy.  His  current 
Senate  interests  would  have  bored  his  broth- 
ers to  distraction :  Health  insurance,  changes 
In  the  tax  code,  macro-economics,  antitrust 
and  all  the  minutiae  of  what  makes  the  In- 
nards of  government  work. 

Kennedy's  Senate  career  Is  becoming  what 
that  chamber  has  not  seen  probably  since 
George  W.  Norrls  In  the  1930s.  He  Is  a  me- 
ticulously well-prepared  and  formidable 
gadfly. 

John  Culver  of  Iowa,  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana, Joseph  BIden  of  Delaware.  Howard 
Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  and  James  Abourezk 
of  South  Dakota  sat  down  with  Kennedy  to 
discuss  roadblocks  to  liberal  legislation  from 
new,  conservative  members  of  the  committee. 
Including  the  Senate's  champion  of  the  art 
of  the  filibuster,  James  Allen  of  Alabama. 

The  remarkable  fact  of  the  Informal  group 
Is  that  only  Bayh  and  Culver  were  longtime 
Kennedy  allies.  The  others  had  to  be  re- 
cruited on  current  facts  of  political  life  and 
not  on  the  lure  of  restoring  Camelot.  In  past 
elections,  Kennedy  had  been  campaigning 
for  friends  whose  election  might  have  cre- 
ated a  Kennedy  "bloc"  in  the  Senate. 

But  John  Tunney,  his  law  school  class- 
mate, lost  his  re-election  bid  In  California, 
partly  because  of  his  Kennedy  affiliation.  Bill 
Green  lost  In  Pennsylvania,  as  did  Jimmy 
Symington  In  Missouri,  and  before  them, 
Wayne  Owens  In  Utah. 

Kennedy  had  to  build  new  alliances,  just 
as  he  is  now  confronting  the  task  of  building 
a  new  staff.  The  normal  turnover  In  Senate 
staffs  has  become  a  mass  exodus  from  Ken- 
nedy's office  for  a  variety  of  personal,  polit- 
ical and  professional  reasons. 

As  Kennedy  recruits  their  replacements,  he 
will  do  so  not  as  an  heir-apparent  presi- 
dential nominee  but  as  a  chap  who  might 
become  chairman  of  the  Judlclarj'  Commit- 
tee by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Kennedy  has 
always  had  a  reputation  for  "good  staff"  and 
now  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can 
keep  It.  Fellow  senators  think  he  can.  One 
senatorial  colleague  explained  when  and  why 
Ted  Kennedy  reached  a  sense  of  middle-age 
serenity : 

"I  think  the  big  change  In  Teddy  came  in 
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At  1:10  p.m.,  the  Senate,  having  re- 
turned to  its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  DeConcini)  . 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


THIRD  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET.  1977 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title, 
on  which  there  shall  be  4  hours  time 
limitation. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10) 
revising  the  Congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jdelds  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Eyrd,  Jr.)  .  Maybe  we  can  yield 
10  minutes  on  each  side. 

There  seems  to  be  competition  to  give 
the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
delighted  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

THE    COST    OF    "STIMULUS" 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  the  Senate  is  considering  its 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  this  current  fiscal  year  of 
1977. 

This  resolution  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  present  pace  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  too  slow.  It  accommo- 
dates the  so-called  economic  stimulus 
package  proposed  by  President  Carter, 
or  alternate  measures  of  comparable 
magnitude. 

This  resolution  provides  for  a  deficit 
of  $68.2  billion — the  highest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States — for  the  cur- 
rent year.  This  deficit  Is  $17.6  billion 
greater  than  the  figure  established  by  the 
Congress  as  recently  as  last  September 
16. 

When  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  was  adopted  last 


September,  the  totals  therein  were  de- 
scribed as  "binding."  It  would  seem  that 
the  binding  was  extremely  elastic. 

The  presentation  of  this  new  resolu- 
tion now  before  us,  boosting  the  deficit 
by  nearly  $18  billion,  dramatizes  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  congressional 
budgetary  process:  the  lack  of  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. 

The  increase  in  the  deficit  results 
from  reduced  revenue  and  increased 
spending  along  the  line  recommended  tu 
the  President's  "stimulus"  proposal. 

The  President's  economic  stimulus 
program  calls  for  expenditures  and  tax 
reductions  totaling  $15.5  billion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year — $31.2  billion  for  this 
vear  and  the  next  year  combined.  It 
seeks  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  re- 
duce unemployment  through  a  variety 
of  measures  including  tax  reductions  and 
public  works  spending. 

These  measures  include: 

First.  Giving  almost  all  Americans  a 
one  time  tax  rebate  of  $50  per  person. 

Second.  Setting  the  standard  deduc- 
tion at  $2,400  for  single  persons  and  $2,- 
800  for  married  couples. 

Third.  Increasing  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  businesses  from  10  to  12  per- 
cent or,  if  a  business  so  elects,  an  alter- 
native refundable  4  percent  credit 
against  Income  tax,  based  upon  the  pay- 
roll taxes  paid  for  social  security. 

Fourth.  Enlarged  spending  in  public 
works,  public  service  employment,  youth 
training  programs,  and  direct  aid  to 
cities  and  States. 

The  goals  of  the  advocates  of  the  Car- 
ter program — encouraging  economic 
growth  and  reducing  unemployment — are 
laudable.  I  must,  however,  question 
whether  their  methods  will  achieve  these 
goals. 

Understandably,  the  American  people 
would  like  to  have  a  reduction  in  their 
heavy  tax  burden.  I  would  also  like  to 
have  taxes  reduced,  but  a  tax  rebate  will 
do  nothing  to  provide  a  long-term  solu- 
tion for  the  present  high  level  of  taxa- 
tion. Nor  will  a  tax  rebate  come  to  grips 
in  a  meaningful  way  with  imemployment. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  view  of  the  tax  rebate  which 
was  expressed  to  me  by  a  Norfolk,  Va., 
taxi  driver  last  week. 

He  said  that  it  made  little  sense  to  him 
for  a  Government  deeply  in  debt  to  give 
a  $50  bonus  to  nearly  everyone,  when  It 
has  no  money  to  give  except  what  it 
borrows. 

How  right  he  is. 

The  $50-per-person  rebate  is  not  a  fis- 
cally sound  proposal.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  borrow  $11.4  billion  to  fi- 
nance the  rebate  proposal — thus  increas- 
ing the  debt  and  the  deficit.  Interest  on 
this  increased  debt  will  use  up  future  tax 
dollars.  So  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
for  years  for  this  one-time  rebate. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
stimulus  is  necessary  for  the  economy  at 
this  time.  Government  statistics  for  De- 
cember show  a  0.9-percent  increase  in 
wholesale  prices,  and  energy  shortages 
and  the  inflationary  pressures  associated 
with  these  shortages  are  again  appearing. 

Indicators  such  as  raw  material  prices 
and  growtji  in  the  broadly  defined  money 
supply  also  show  potentially  inflationary 
trends.  Only  20  percent  of  U.S.  plant  ca- 
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pacity  is  idle,  and  a  plant-operating  rate 
of  approximately  86  percent,  rather  than 
100  percent  marks  a  full  capacity  point, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Furthermore,  final  demand,  an 
Important  indicator  of  consumer  demand, 
increased  dramatically  during  the  last 
economic  quarter  of  1976. 

The  total  stimulus  proposal,  with  an 
estimated  budget  cost  of  $15.5  billion,  this 
year,  will  provide  greater  infiationary 
pressures  upon  our  economy.  Any  poten- 
tial benefits  resulting  from  President 
Carter's  economic  package  could  be  off- 
set by  a  potentially  damaging  inflation 
rate. 

The  more  permanent  tax  aspects  of  the 
Carter  proposal  appear  to  be  a  more  sen- 
sible approach  to  meeting  the  economic 
problems  which  our  country  faces  today. 
Investment  credits  to  business  can  en- 
courage the  necessary  capital  formation 
to  insure  a  gradual  but  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Unfortunately,  permanent  tax  meas- 
ures which  would  encourage  business  to 
form  capital  and  would  provide  an  eco- 
nomic base  for  long-term,  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  have  been  given  the  least 
attention  in  the  Carter  program. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  inflation. 
Neither  problem,  however,  can  be  solved 
by  more  Government  spending.  Yet  this 
Is  precisely  what  part  of  the  Carter  pro- 
gram seeks  to  do  by  urging  public  sector 
spending  increases  totaling  $1.7  billion 
this  year. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  proposal 
for  vastly  expanded  outlays  for  public 
works  jobs  programs,  I  think  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  this  country  we 
must  ultimately  rely  upon  the  private 
sector  to  provide  jobs. 

Rather  than  pumping  tax  funds  into 
public  works,  I  think  it  would  be  far  pref- 
erable to  create  the  kind  of  economic 
climate  that  would  encourage  private 
expansion  thereby  assuring  more  mean- 
ingful and  permanent  employment. 

Furthermore,  the  timing  of  the  public 
works  proposal  is  wrong.  Many  of  the 
outlays  that  will  be  generated  by  this 
program  will  come  many  months  hence, 
when  recovery  presumably  wUl  be  well 
along  and  inflationary  pressures  will  have 
increased.  Thus  the  result  of  the  public 
works  program  will  cause  added  infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Increases  in  Federal  spending  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  are  also  of  con- 
cern to  me.  This  spending  would  provide 
funds  for  local  governments,  supposedly 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees  on 
their  payrolls  and  thereby  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  with 
the  use  of  Federal  money  in  this  way. 

First,  many  local  government  programs 
eligible  for  these  funds  were  established 
chiefly  to  create  short-term  jobs  and  do 
not  offer  employees  the  possibility  of 
meaningful  training  or  permanent,  long- 
term  employment. 

Second,  the  Federal  grants,  in  many 
cases,  may  not  be  used  to  provide  new 
employment  opportunities.  Instead,  the 
funds  often  may  go  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
employees  for  whom  the  local  govern- 
ment units  already  have  allocated  fimds 
to  hire  without  expectation  of  Federal 
aid. 


Under  these  circumstances  the  spend- 
ing will  not  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
employment.  It  will  be  nothing  more  than 
a  subsidy  for  local  governments. 

Greater  Federal  spending  to  solve  eco- 
nomic ills  has  been  tried  time  and  time 
again.  Each  time  this  approach  has  been 
used,  it  has  failed  to  provide  permanent 
economic  recovery. 

Economic  policymakers  during  the  past 
decade  have  consistently  favored  stimu- 
lation at  the  expense  of  reducing  infla- 
tion. No  concern  has  been  shown  for 
reducing  Government  spending  and  cur- 
tailing the  Federal  deficit. 

The  result  has  been  a  "stop-go"  econ- 
omy. Periods  of  economic  stimulation 
have  been  followed  by  periods  of  high 
inflation  followed  by  an  economic  slow- 
down and  imemplojTnent.  The  solution 
for  this  slowdown  has  invariably  been 
more  Government  deficit  spending  and 
the  cycle  has  begun  again. 

The  increases  in  Federal  Government 
budget  deficits  during  the  past  several 
decades  are  shocking. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  spending 
figures  for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1957 
are  combined,  our  Government  had  a  net 
surplus  of  $4.2  billion. 

For  fiscal  years  1965  through  1967,  the 
net  deficit  was  $14  billion. 

But  hold  on  to  your  hats,  boys.  We 
now  come  to  fiscals  1975  through  1977. 
The  combined  deficit  for  these  was  a 
staggering  $180  billion. 

A  $180  billion  deficit  in  3  years.  I  say, 
that  is  totally  unjustified. 

This  alarming  pattern  must  be  re- 
versed if  our  country  is  to  enter  into  a 
period  of  economic  growth  without 
inflation. 

Unemployment  can  only  be  reduced 
when  businessmen  and  consumers  regain 
confldence  that  our  economy  will  cease 
to  follow  a  course  of  inflation  followed 
by  economic  slowdowns.  As  Bert  Lance, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  has  said,  economic  recovery 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  economy. 

I  contend  that  we  must  abandon  gim- 
micks and  put  our  finances  on  a  sound 
basis  if  we  are  to  achieve  lasting  recovery. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
iT-fiation.  the  Carter  proposals  are  likely 
to  create  more  infiation.  The  Carter  pro- 
posal would  increase  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  from  $51  billion  to  approximately 
$68  billion  in  1977. 

This  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
only  increases  the  alarming  growth  in 
Federal  Government  spending.  Prior  to 
World  War  I,  the  U.S.  Government  spent 
as  much  in  a  year  as  it  now  spends  in  a 
day. 

In  terms  of  taxes,  in  1976,  the  average 
American  taxpayer  spent  3  hours  of  every 
8-hour  workday  earning  the  money  to 
pay  his  taxes.  On  a  calendar  basis,  he 
worked  from  January  1  to  May  15.  to  pay 
his  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

Each  year  the  Federal  debt  continues 
to  grow.  As  of  January  31,  1976,  the  total 
Federal  Government  debt  was  $595,307,- 
493.047.07.  On  January  31,  1977,  the  same 
debt  was  $664,857,702,968.33.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $69,550,209,921.26 — in  one  12- 
month  period. 

Continued  reckless  deficit  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  no  economic 
program. 


This  gimmick  has  been  tried  time  and 
again  and  the  result  has  always  been 
more  inflation  and  later  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

My  belief  Is  that  the  best  tsrpe  of  eco- 
nomic program  to  follow  is  to  have  a  per- 
manent tax  cut  coupled  with  a  reduction 
in  Government  spending  and  a  reduction 
in  the  Federal  deflcit. 

The  most  important  tax  break  that 
Americans  could  have  is  a  cut  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  Carter  program,  while  providing  a 
measure  of  permanent  tax  reduction, 
does  nothing  to  reduce  Government 
spending — in  fact,  it  does  the  opposite 
and  greatly  increases  Government  spend- 
ing. 

I  cannot  support  an  economic  policy 
which  when  stripped  of  its  gimmickry.  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  out- 
moded programs  of  greater  Government 
deficits.  A  fancy  economic  package  which 
results  in  more  Government  spending  Is 
imwise  and  unsound. 

President  Carter  has  promised  the 
American  people  a  balanced  budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  so-caUed  economic 
stimulus  program  makes  the  prospects 
for  a  balanced  budget  more  elusive  than 
ever.  It  increases  the  Federal  deflcit  and 
makes  it  correspondingly  more  difficult  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

I  must  oppose  measures  which  increase 
our  Government  deficit. 
The  Nation  certainly  needs  more  jobs. 
The  Nation  needs  more  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  greater  supplies  of  energy 
and  other  materials  arising  from  these 
investments. 

What  the  Nation  does  not  need,  how- 
ever, is  a  larger  Federal  deficit  and  the 
greater  infiation  which  would  surely  fol- 
low. 

This  new  budget  proposal  is  a  bonanza 
for  politicians. 

What  it  says  is  this:  We  can  spend  all 
we  want  and  at  the  same  time  cut  taxes, 
and  no  one  need  pay  for  It.  All  we  need 
do  is  add  it  all  to  the  debt. 
That  is  false  reasoning. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  increase  deficit  spending,  be- 
cause it  is  imsound  and  will  lead  to 
greater  infiation. 

And  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
inflation  is  itself  a  tax — a  cruel  and  hid- 
den tax  that  hits  hardest  those  on  fixed 
incomes  and  those  In  the  middle  and 
lower  income  brackets. 

Those  are  the  Americans  who,  as  they 
always  have,  will  pay  the  bill  for  Govern- 
ment extravagance. 

In  connection  with  my  discussion  of 
the  third  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  economic  stimulus  proposal. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
some  very  Interesting  figures  about  the 
growth  of  our  budget  deficit  and  the  na- 
tional debt.  In  tabular  form,  I  have  sum- 
marized our  budget  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits from  the  fiscal  year  of  1958 
through  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  This  table  is  entitled  "Unified 
Budget  Receipts,  Outlays  and  Surplus  or 
Deficit  for  Fiscal  Years  1958-77,  In- 
clusive" and  shows  in  dramatic  fashion 
the  increasingly  large  size  of  our  budget 
deficit. 

A  second  table  is  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Debt  in  the  20th  Century."  This 
table  reflects  the  unfortvmate  results  of 
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stimulus  is  dis- 

in   a  Febru- 

Wall  Street 

concluded  that 

and  spending 

stimulus 

likelihood  for 


urjanunous  con- 

o  tables  and 

editorial  be  in- 


|ln  billions  of  dollar ;] 


Fiscal  year 


Receipts      Oi  tiays 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 - 

1962 

1963 — .. 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 ^ 

1968 

1969.... 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974.... 

1975 

1976 

Transition  quarter. 
19771 


79.6 

79.2 

92.5 

94.4 

99.7 

106.6 

112.7 

116.8 

130.8 

149.5 

153.7 

187.8 

193.8 

188.4 

208.6 

232.? 

264.9 

281.0 

300.0 

81.8 

346.8 


'  Figures  from   3d   Concurrent   Resolif  ion  on  the   Budget, 
fiscal  year  1977. 

f<ofe:  Prepared  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byn 


Source:  Office  of  Management  and 
the  Treasury  and  Senate  Budget  Committe  i 


The  NatioTial  Debt  in  the 
Totals  at  the  End  of  Fiscal 


(Rounded  to  the  nearest 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905- 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 _.. 

1916 _ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922  -- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 
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the  material 
n  the  Record, 


AND  SURPLUS  OR 
77,  INCLUSIVE 


Surplus  (+) 

or 

deficit  (-) 


82.6 
92.1 
92.2 
97.8 
06.8 
11.3 
18.6 
18.4 
34.6 
58.2 
78.8 
84.6 
96.6 
11.4 
31.9 
47.1 
69.6 
26.1 
66.5 
94.7 
15.0 


-3.0 

-12.9 

+.3 

-3.4 

-7.1 

-4.7 

-5.9 

-1.6 

-3.8 

-8.7 

-25.1 

+3.2 

-2.8 

-23.0 

-23.3 

-14.8 

-4.7 

-45.1 

-66.5 

-13.0 

-68.2 


Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
,  Department  of 


B  idget, 


Twi  ntieth  Century 
Years  1970-77 


b  nion  dollars) 


3 
12 
25 
24 
24 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
17 
20 


1933 23 

1934 27 

1935 29 

1936 34 

1937 36 

1938 '-     37 

1939 40 

1940 43 

1941 49 

1942 -     72 

1943 137 

1944 201 

1945 259 

1946 269 

1947 256 

1948 251 

1949 252 

1950 256 

1951 254 

1952 258 

1953 —  265 

1954 271 

1955 274 

1956 273 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964. 

1965  . 

1966 

1967 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 

1971  . 

1972 

1973 

1974. 


272 
280 
288 
291 
293 
303 
311 
317 
323 
329 
341 
370 
367 
383 
409 
437 
468 
486 


1975  - 544 

1976 -  631 

1977  (est.)   718 

Sources. — 1900-1976,  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 1977  estimate.  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Pray  for  a  Deadlock 
As  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
takes  up  President  Carter's  economic  pack- 
age today,  the  optimum  outcome  is  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  dead- 
lock over  details  and  wind  up  doing  nothing. 
Por  if  something  like  the  Carter  package  does 
pass,  it  seems  increasingly  likely  that  it 
would  go  down  as  the  most  ill-timed  eco- 
nomic policy  in  a  generation. 

We  are  about  to  enter  our  third  year  of 
recovery  after  the  sharpest  recession  of  our 
postwar  experience — and  the  most  perplex- 
ing as  well  in  that  it  was  accompanied  by, 
if  not  caused  by.  double-digit  Inflation.  By 
now  the  inflation  has  subsided  to  levels  that 
are  merely  troublesome,  not  desperate.  To- 
day more  Americans  are  working,  producing 
more  and  earning  more,  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Margins  of  capacity  are  shrink- 
ing, and  business  loan  demand  is  finally  re- 
viving. Laying  aside  for  today  our  own  con- 
viction that  measures  in  the  Carter  program 
would  not  in  any  event  stimulate  produc- 
tion. In  conventional  business-cycle  terms 
this  is  anything  but  a  moment  to  enlarge 
the  deficit  and  boost  public  spending. 

In  the  face  of  these  signs  of  economic 
progress,  a  case  for  "stimulus"  Is  argued.  It 
is  based  on  three  legs:  the  unemployment 
rate,  the  assumption  that  Inflation  cannot 
be  a  problem  short  of  full  employment  and 
a  quirk  in  last  year's  GNP  numbers. 


THE  CURRENT  ECONOMY 


1973-74 
peak 


1975-76 
trough 


Latest 


Real  GNP 

(1972  dollars  In  millions,  annual  rate) _ 1,241  1,1G8  1.282 

Industrial  production 

(1967    equals    100) „ 125.8  111.7  132.8 

Per  capita  GNP 

(1972    dollars)     5,888  5,454  5.907 

Capacity  utilization 

(FRB,    percent) .._ 87.8  70.9  80.5 

Employment 

(Millions) 86.3  84.1  88.6 

Unemployment 

(Percent    labor   force)...- „ 4.6  8.7  7.3 

Employment  ratio 

(Employed  as  percent  of  working  age  population) _ 57.4  55.1  56.2 


The  unemployment  rate  Is  certainly  the 
most  Important,  given  the  popular  and  polit- 
ical fixation  on  this  single  statistic.  By  now 
the  rate  "ought"  to  be  lower,  but  the  reason 
for  this  disparity  with  past  experience  and 
other  statistical  Indicators  is  not  found  '.n 
general  business  activity.  Rather,  the  rea- 
sons are  to  be  found  In  the  especially  rapid 
growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  generous 
Income  support  programs  that  allow  unem- 
ployed workers  to  search  longer  for  the 
"right"  job.  If  either  of  these  things  Is  any- 
thing that  needs  to  be  cured,  the  cure  will 
not  be  found  in  the  demand  stimulus  the 
Carter  program  is  intended  to  supply. 

The  sticky  unemployment  rate  is  even 
more  perverse  when  fed  into  the  assumption 
about  capacity  and  Inflation,  for  It  comes 
out  that  we  can  forget  any  worry  about  In- 
flation until  unemployment  gets  down  to  5 
percent,  or  3  percent  or  maybe  4  percent. 
First,  the  experience  of  1974.  with  soaring 
prices,  plummeting  production  and  swelling 
unemployment,  should  have  taught  that  the 
relationship  between  Inflation  and  capacity 
is  not  as  simple  as  once  commonly  believed. 
Beyond  that,  capacity  is  reached  when  you 
have  employed  your  most  scarce  resource: 
given  the  labor  force  expansion  and  dearth 
of  investment  In  the  past  few  years,  this  is 
not  labor  but  plant. 


We  are  now  operating  at  something  like 
81  percent  of  capacity.  Our  experience  is 
that  at  about  88  percent  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve index  we  encounter  bottlenecks,  ca- 
pacity restraint,  and  inflationary  pressures. 
Given  the  likely  rate  of  growth  in  produc- 
tion, flgures  m  that  range  will  be  reached 
in  somewhere  between  one  year  and  two 
years.  Or  in  other  words,  just  about  the 
time  the  public  Jobs  and  public  works  por- 
tion of  the  Carter  "stimulus"  would  come 
on  line. 

The  third  leg  of  the  case  of  "stimulus"  is 
the  progression  of  quarterly  GNP  figures  dur- 
ing 1976.  If  you  simply  take  GNP  growth 
quarter  by  quarter,  you  have  these  figures: 
9.2  percent,  4.5  percent,  3.9  percent  and  3.0 
percent.  Because  of  the  declining  trend  It 
Is  argued,  we  need  to  stimulate.  Yet  this 
trend  Is  entirely  an  artifact  of  Inventory 
adjustments.  If  you  strip  out  Inventories  to 
get  final  demand  the  trend  Is:  3.7  percent, 
4.2  percent,  4.3  percent  and  4.8  percent.  In 
any  event,  nearly  everyone  now  seems  to 
agree  that  the  economic  "pause"  Is  over,  It 
there  ever  was  one. 

At  some  point  Inventory  accumulation  will 
have  to  resume,  which  brings  us  to  the  tim- 
ing of  Mr.  Carter's  rebates.  As  Arthur  Burns 
observed,  the  Treasury  doesn't  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  rebates,  it  has  to  borrow 
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It.  The  rebates  have  in  fact  to  be  borrowed 
all  at  once.  Assuming  the  Carter  program 
were  passed  April  1,  It  would  call  for  bor- 
rowing $12  billion  to  $16  billion  In  the  re- 
maining six  months  of  the  fiscal  year — or 
Increasing  the  deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$24  billion  to  $32  billion  in  terms  of  pres- 
sure on  the  financial  markets.  With  business 
now  starting  to  borrow  to  replenish  Inven- 
tories, and  to  some  extent  even  for  capital 
needs,  this  new  public  sector  borrowing  is 
Ideally  timed  to  crowd  out  private  borrowing 
and  to  put  new  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates  and  the  money  supply. 

The  Carter  package  may  not  be  large,  but 
it  is  cleverly  designed.  First  a  left  to  the  fi- 
nancial sector,  with  a  sharp  federal  borrow- 
ing upsurge  neatly  timed  to  catch  the  up- 
swing In  private  borrowing.  Followed  by  a 
right  to  the  real  sector,  with  public  Jobs  and 
public  works  neatly  timed  to  come  In  at  the 
peak  of  the  cycle.  In  short,  a  perfect  infla- 
tionary one-two. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  ronsideration 
of  and  votes  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 10:  Ted  Haggart.  Bill  Stringer, 
and  Barry  Kinsey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur.animcus  consent  ihat  the  presence  aiid 
use  of  small  electronic  calculators  be 
permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  10.  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  Yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
some  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  items  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  in  connection  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

First,  I  believe  the  committee  has 
acted  very  appropriately  in  what  it  has 
done  about  public  service  employment. 
The  President's  objective  is  725,000  jobs. 
My  own  objective,  and  what  1  believe 


was  the  objective  of  many  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  was  1  million 
jobs. 

We  were  assured  last  year,  when  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  was 
adopted,  that  if  the  pace  of  recovery 
lagged  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
accelerate  this  program,  a  program 
which  is  already  in  place,  ready  to  be 
used,  where  persons  can  be  enrolled 
within  30  days,  and  where  experience 
has  already  demonstrated  its  effective- 
ness to  provide  useful  training  experi- 
ences, not  "make  work"  situations  or  po- 
litical advantage  or  benefit. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  steered  an  honorable  middle  course 
allowing  $8.7  billion  for  titles  II  and 
VI,  respectively,  the  older  and  newer 
parts. of  the  public  service  job  program, 
for  fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  believe  that  under  present  circum- 
stances this  allowance  within  the  third 
budget  resolution  should  be  adequate  to 
deal  with  that  phase  of  unemployment 
to  which  CETA  programs  are  directed. 

Those  who  decry  the  need  for  this 
program  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  well  over  7  million  imem- 
ployed.  We  are  talking  in  round  iigures 
about  less  than  15  percent  in  terms  of 
public  service  employment.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  anybody  winning  the  de- 
bate over  the  Government  as  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  Indeed,  on  an  Ar- 
thur Bums  basis,  that  is,  a  lower  than 
the  lowest  minimum  rate,  I  believe  it  is 
a  very  good  case  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment standing  for  the  fact  that  nobody 
should  be  deprived  of  work  who  wishes 
to  work  in  order  to  eat.  We  should  not 
make  them  go  on  welfare  for  the  same 
purpose. 

More  specifically,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  forward 
funding  of  the  fiscal  year  1978  CETA 
public  service  employment  program  in 
fiscal  year  1977.  By  appropriating  $8.7 
billion  for  titles  II  and  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  in 
the  upcoming  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions bill.  Congress  will  be  giving  the  Na- 
tion an  unmistakable  demonstration  of 
its  earnest  commitment  to  expand  to  the 
extent  feasible  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program  in  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  my  belief 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  enrollments  under  CETA  titles 

II  and  VI  was  the  uncertainty  of  future 
funding  levels.  Some  have  argued  that 
program  expansion  is  impeded  by  the 
new  eligibility  criteria  which  we  enacted 
in  the  Emergency  Jobs  Programs  Exten- 
sion Act  last  October,  to  wit:  that  half 
of  the  vacancies  and  all  of  the  new  slots 
must  be  filled  by  those  who  either  have 
been  unemployed  15  weeks  or  have  ex- 
hausted unemployment  compensation, 
and  who  are  also  members  of  low  income 
families.  I  do  not  agree  that  these  criteria 
or  the  project  approach  we  adopted  re- 
strains the  build-up  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic employment  program.  These  require- 
ments enable  us  to  target  the  program 
more  directly  on  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed and  to  help  to  keep  "fiscal  sub- 
stitution" at  a  minimum. 

By  providing  budgetary  authorization 
of  $8.7  billion  at  this  time  and  permitting 


the  Labor  Department  to  obligate  these 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1977,  prime  sponsors 
may  begin  to  hire  from  the  enormous 
backlog  of  CETA  job  applicants  who  so 
desperately  require  employment  assist- 
ance. Prime  sponsors  can  rely  upon  the 
fact  that  if  outlays  amount  to  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  $5,5  billion  will 
be  available  in  fiscal  year  1978,  at  least 
to  maintain  the  1977  program  levels. 

In  the  past,  prime  sponsors  could  not 
hire  individuals  they  might  have  to  lay 
off  in  a  few  weeks  because  of  funding  im- 
certainties.  We  have  just  witnessed  in 
recent  weeks  the  way  funding  imcertain- 
ties  can  restrain  prime  sponsors  from  ab- 
sorbing new  slots.  Although  sufficient 
budget  authority  was  contained  in  the 
Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
to  fimd  500,000  public  service  jobs  imder 
title  VI,  the  Continuing  Appropriations 
Resolution  provided  funding  for  only 
260,000  jobs  through  March  31,  1977.  and 
the  Labor  Department  outlayed  only 
about  $1.2  billion.  Amid  all  of  this  un- 
certainty, prime  sponsors  complained 
that  they  could  not  even  maintain  their 
June  30,  1976  levels  on  their  shares  of  the 
$1.2  billion  allocation.  Thus,  in  many  in- 
stances, prime  sponsors  were  forced  to 
reduce  or  hold  down  public  service  job 
slots  rather  than  to  anticipate  wide- 
spread layoffs  in  April  or  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  public  service  employment 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
we  need  to  establish  a  permanent  pro- 
gram under  which  Government  can  be 
the  "employer  of  last  resort"  even  though 
at  very  minimal  compensation  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  of  our  country. 

In  March  1976,  when  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Budget  Committee  for  fund- 
ing the  programs  under  its  jurisdiction 
in  fiscal  year  1977, 1  moved  that  we  seek 
budget  provision  for  one-million  public 
service  jobs.  I  maintained  then  that  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  the  1974-1975 
recession,  unemployment  which  had 
risen  to  abnormally  high  levels,  was 
likely  to  persist  at  those  levels  for  sev- 
eral years.  Our  ability  to  drive  down  the 
unemployment  rate  by  utilizing  conven- 
tional stimulative  budgetary  and  mone- 
tary policies  was  then  and  continues  to 
be  constrained  by  the  danger  of  reignit- 
ing  inflationary  pressures.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  basis  of  preliminai-y  statistics  In- 
dicating that  the  recovery  in  1976  would 
be  similar  to  the  recovery  phases  of 
other  post-war  business  cycles,  reliable 
economic  forecasts  were  telling  us  then 
thst  it  was  likely  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  decline  consistently 
throughout  1976  and  reach  7  percent  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

However,  the  growth  rate  of  real  GNP 
declined  from  9.2  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  to  only  4.5  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond and  to  only  3.9  and  2.4  percent 
respectively  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1976,  hardly  enough  to  make 
a  dent  in  our  unemployment  problem. 
Thus,  real  gross  national  product  haa 
expanded  by  only  3.1  percent  in  the 
seven  calendar  quarters  since  the  bottom 
of  the  recession  in  1975,  compared  to  an 
average  of  9.9  percent  over  comparable 
periods  in  the  five  other  recoveries. 
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Because  of  this 
ance  national  output  did  no 
enough  in  1976  to  generate 
of  all  those  who  had  lost 
recession,  to  say  nothing 
entrants  to  the  labor  force 
ployment    rate,    which 
month  from  December, 
1976,  when  it  reached  7.3 
labor  force,  began  to 
the    growth     of    national 
paused.  By  November,  1976, 
ployment  rate  was  back 
thereby  nullifying  the  p 
been  made  from  Decembei 
is  true  that  a  record  4 
were  added  since  the  trough 
slon.   But  the  nation's 
f ormance  proved  inadequati : 
of  affording  employment 
for  an  adequate  number  of 

Now,  in  February,  1977, 
selves  in  a  position 
one  in  February,  1976.  We 
sured,  on  the  basis  of 
statistics,    that    a    solid 
recovery  is  about  to  be  ur. 
told  that  the  economic  pau^e 
and  that  real  GNP  is  about 
to  a  5V^  percent  annual 
this  occurs,  we  are  assured 
ployment  rate  may  fall  to 
by  the  end  of  1977  about 
told  last  year  the  rate  would 
end  of  1976.  I  hope  the 
correct  this  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I 
leagues  of  the  fallibility  of 
forecasting  techniques  not 
"I  told  you  so"  but  becaus^ 
xmderscore  the  need  for  a 
Ice  employment  program 
jobs. 

In  December  1976.  21 
the  recession  trough,  there 
lion  people  unemployed  in 
Of  these  2.5  million  were 
over    15    weeks    and,    of 
slightly  over   1   million  wefe 
households.  I  believe  that  a 
ternal    and    internal 
since   1973   have  moved 
system  into  a  new  epoch, 
sions  and  characteristics  a 
beginning  to  be  perceived, 
embargo,  double-digit 
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celerating  pace  of  technological  change 
in  major  manufacturing  industries,  a 
serious  decline  in  productivity,  the  ad- 
vent of  State  and  local  budget  austerities 
and  an  increasingly  Inflation -prone  na- 
tional economy.  These  factors,  and  oth- 
ers, have  created  a  vast  pool  of  unem- 
ployed workers  throughout  our  country 
who  will  remain  unemployed  even  if  the 
GNP  grows  at  an  optimum  annual  rate. 
In  this  nev/  economic  context,  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  become  the  employer 
of  last  resort. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  those  who  maintain  that  the 
prime  sponsor  system  cannot  absorb 
more  than  300,000  new  public  service 
jobs  this  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.  By  the  time  Congress  appropriates 
fimds  for  titles  n  and  VI  of  CETA  only 
about  6  months  will  remain  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  Since  so  much  imcertainty  has 
clouded  this  program  in  recent  months, 
the  prime  sponsors  may  not  be  able  to 
absorb  more  than  50,000  new  jobs  per 
month.  If  the  50,000  per  month  rate  is 
maintained  we  should  have  the  725,000 
level  In  place  by  December  of  this  year. 
This  is  why  the  "forward  funding"  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Budget  Committee 
is  so  important  for  guaranteeing  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1978. 

But  the  725,000  cumulative  job  level  Is 
not  appropriate  for  all  of  fiscal  1978.  Un- 
less a  remarkable  decline  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  occurs  between  now  and 
early  summer.  I  will  seek  in  the  regular 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1978  whatever  additional  appropri- 
ation is  necessary  to  reach  the  1  million 
public  service  jobs  level  during  fiscal  1978 
and  to  maintain  that  level  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 1  believe  that  if  need  be 
we  could  reach  that  level  no  later  than 
July  1.  1978.  Had  we  that  level  in  place 
this  fiscal  year,  as  I  proposed  last  March, 
and  as  the  National  Council  on  Employ- 
ment Policy  proposed  last  December,  the 
human  misery  endured  by  some  of  the 
7.5  million  unemployed  persons  in  our 
country  would  have  been  relieved. 

Congress  missed  that  opportunity 
when  we  considered  the  first  and  second 
concurren'}  budget  resolutions  for  fiscal 
1977.  We  are  about  to  admit  that  under- 
estimate by  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion of  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal  1977.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  amount  will  prove  to 
be  suflicient;  if  it  turns  out  that  it  is  not, 
I  hope  we  wUl  have  the  courage  to  admit 
again  that  we  have  underestimated  both 
the  severity  and  the  nature  of  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  of 
today's  proceedings  copies  of  letters  I 
sent  to  Chairman  Muskie  in  December 
1976  and  January  of  this  year,  as  well  as 
the  Report  of  the  National  Council  on 
Employment  Policy,  which  has  endorsed 
the  call  for  1  million  public  service  jobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  December  20,  1976. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate,  Ritssell  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Ed  :  The  recent  rise  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  8.1%  demonstrates  that  our 
economy  cannot  now  be  counted  upon  to 


provide  sufficient  job  opportunities  for  the 
long  term  unemployed.  There  Is  a  clear 
danger  that  sluggish  economic  growth 
throughout  1977  will  not  enable  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  fall  below  7%. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  Its  mark-up  session  last 
March  on  the  requests  It  would  make  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  funding  programs 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  I  led  the  call  to  make 
provision  for  one-million  public  service  Jobs 
In  fiscal  year  1977. 1  argued  that  only  an  un- 
usual economic  recovery  covild  generate 
enough  Jobs  to  obviate  the  need  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  public  service  employ- 
ment. Since  the  summer  quarter  It  became 
clear  that  the  recovery  had  "paused"  and  it 
now  seems  clear  that  even  with  some  Im- 
provement the  early  quarters  of  calendar 
year  1977  will  not  show  significant  enough 
forward  movement  to  do  what  we  mvist  about 
unemployment;  the  rate  is  highly  unlikely 
to  fall  below  7  percent  of  the  labor  force  even 
by  the  end  of  1977. 

I  believe  that  In  Title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  we 
have  a  vehicle  In  place  that  meets  both  es- 
sential criteria — to  put  Americans  back  to 
work  quickly  and  to  target  Job  creation  In 
those  areas  hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 
Also,  the  expressed  views  of  President-elect 
Carter  are  thereby  met. 

I  therefore  reiterate  my  call  of  last  Marcli 
and  urge  you  to  ask  the  Budget  Committee 
to  make  provision  in  a  Third  Budget  Resolu- 
tion for  one-mllllon  Title  VI  public  service 
Jobs,  an  Increase  of  500,000  over  and  above 
the  level  contemplated  In  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution,  when  we  had  Imminent  expecta- 
tion of  less  unemployment  and  earlier  re- 
covery. 

I  am  quite  cognizant  of  the  budgetary  Im- 
plications of  this  request.  With  present  esti- 
mates of  the  "absorption  capacity"  of  prime 
sponsors,  you  might  need  to  recommend  an 
extra  $3-4  billion  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1977,  on  the  likelihood  that  prime  spon- 
sors could  build  up  to  an  aggregate  of  750.000 
public  Jobs  by  October  1,  1977.  But  Congress 
must  be  willing  to  take  action  to  create  Jobs 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  maximize  the  Im- 
pact of  the  fiscal  stimulus  package  on  the 
economy,  even  if — as  I  recognize — ultimately 
this  may  Imply  smaller  total  Income  tax  re- 
ductions. I  urge  you  to  give  top  priority  to 
the  budget  provision  to  allow  of  up  to  one- 
million  public  service  Jobs. 

I  do  hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  my 
request  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  that  you  will  af- 
ford to  me  the  same  consideration  you  have 
always  in  the  past. 

With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

U.S.  Sen\te, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  19, 1977. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  In  my  letter  to  you  of  Decem- 
ber 23, 1  urged  the  Budget  Committee  to  con- 
sider making  provision  in  an  emergency, 
third  budget  resolution  for  an  additional 
500,000  public  service  Jobs  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
This  would  bring  the  cumulative  total  of 
CETA  public  service  jobs  allowed  for  in  the 
Function  500  ceiling  to  the  one  million  level. 

Since  then.  President-elect  Carter  has  pro- 
posed an  economic  stimulus  package  which 
appears  to  include  a  public  service  Jobs  com- 
ponent that  would  accord  with  the  level  con- 
templated in  the  Second  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  enacted  last  September,  i.e.,  a 
cumulative  500,000  Jobs.  This  number  repre- 
sents a  modest  addition  of  about  200,000  Jobs 
over  the  level  funded  In  the  Continuing  Ap- 
propriations Act.  During  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Conunlttee  hearings  on  his 
nomination  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor,  Dr.  F. 
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Ray  Marshall  acknowledged  that  while  he 
favors  still  significantly  higher  levels  of  pub- 
lic service  employment,  the  decision  to  rec- 
ommend no  additions  to  the  presently  budg- 
eted level  was  based  upon  his  personal  as- 
sessment of  the  capacity  of  CETA  prime 
sponsors  effectively  to  absorb  additional 
funding. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  crucial  question  of  prime  sponsors' 
"absorptive  capacity."  I  am  certain  that 
prime  sponsors  In  areas  of  severe  unemploy- 
ment, for  example,  would  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  significantly  higher  levels  of  pub- 
lic service  employment.  Given  the  wide  re- 
gional disparities  In  unemployment  that 
exist  In  our  country,  I  believe  It  would  be 
Improvident  and  Inequitable  for  Congress  to 
restrain  expansion  of  public  service  employ- 
ment In  our  economically  depressed  areas  on 
the  ground  that  only  some  prime  sponsors 
may  not  be  able  effectively  to  absorb  new 
CETA  Job  slots.  Neither  the  Inability  of  some 
prime  sponsors'  manpower  systems  to  absorb 
additional  funding,  nor  the  absence  of  severe 
unemployment  In  some  labor  market  areas 
can  Justify  limiting  the  expansion  of  the 
CETA  public  employment  program  In  those 
areas  which  are  In  desperate  need  of  more  of 
such  help. 

New  York  City's  Commissioner  of  Employ- 
ment, Mrs.  Lucille  Rose.  Informed  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Manpower  Subcommittee  staff 
last  Friday  that.  In  her  opinion,  prime  spon- 
sors could  build  up  to  750,000  CETA  Jobs  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  to  one  million 
by  the  middle  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

In  testimony  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  January  13,  Kenneth  A.  Gibson  of 
Newark,  who  is  President  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  recommended  that  the 
CETA  public  service  Jobs  level  provided  for 
in  the  budget  be  raised  to  a  cumulative  total 
of  750,000  by  October  1,  1977.  This  recom- 
mendation was  supported  by  Reginald  H. 
Jones,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who  con- 
cluded that,  "as  much  as  $5  billion  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  couid  profitably  be  spent 
this  year  and  next  on  an  expanded  Jobs  Pro- 
gram .  .  .  through  the  established  CETA 
channels." 

The  proposal  significantly  to  expand  CETA 
Jobs  funding  has  also  been  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Employment  Policy,  which 
recomnaended  on  December  14.  1976,  that  the 
cumulative  total  of  p-ablic  service  jobs  be 
raised  to  the  one  million  level  in  order  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  "7%  or  less  within 
six  months."  The  Council  Includes  distin- 
guished manpower  expert'^  such  as  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, Charles  KUUngsworth,  Bernard  Ander- 
son, Sar  A.  Levltan  and  Garth  Mangum. 
Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  I  am  Informed 
that  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that,  "It  Is  currently  believed  that 
the  Title  VI  program  could  be  expand?d  from 
the  presently  appropriated  260,000  job  level 
to  700,000  Jobs  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  to  one  million  by  the  middle  of  f  real 
1978."  I  believe  this  reflects  estimates  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  that  the  public 
service  employment  programs  could  be  In- 
creased to  one  million  jobs  in  FY  1978. 

In  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  we  have  an  effective  man-<owc?r 
delivery  system  to  serve  the  cyclically  and 
structurally  unemoloyed.  New  targeting  oro- 
vlslons  in  Title  VI  direct  hiring  in  public 
service  employment  projects  at  those  most  in 
need.  Half  of  all  vacancies  and  all  nev/  slots 
must  be  filled  by  persons  who  have  been  un- 
employed longer  than  15  weeks  and  who  are 
In  low  Income  households.  These  new  eligi- 
bility criteria  tend  to  generate  significant 
savings  in  Federal  AFCE  and  unemployment 
compensation  costs. 

Furthermore,  the  CETA  public  service 
employment  program  incurs  low  per  Job 
costs,  relative  to  public  works  employment 
and  various  tax  reduction  plans.  When  the 
savings    associated    with    the    above-men- 


tioned eligibility  criteria  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  net  budget  cost  approximates 
$4,200  per  Job.  This  makes  CETA  by  far  the 
most  efficient  Job  creating  vehicle  in  our 
arsenal  of  weapons  to  fight  unemployment. 

Finally,  since  the  allocation  formula  in 
Title  VI  concentrates  federal  funds  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment,  the  program  can 
easily  be  reversed  If  the  economy  Improves 
significantly  In  1977  and  1978. 

On  the  basis  of  all  these  considerations,  I 
urge  you  once  again  to  consider  raising  the 
Function  500  celling  to  incorporate  suf- 
ficient new  budget  authority  to  fund  a  total 
of  750,000  CETA  public  service  Jobs  by  the 
end  of  FY  1977  and  a  total  of  one  million 
Jobs  by  the  middle  of  FY  1978.  I  understand 
that  such  provision  might  require  additional 
budget  authority  of  about  $3.5  billion  In 
FY  1977  and  $3  billion  in  FY  1978.  With  un- 
employment so  high  In  our  cities  and  among 
minority  groups,  we  can  do  no  less. 

With  warmest  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


revrving  the  recovery  bt  dieect  job 
Creation 

A  national  consensus  Is  emerging  to  the 
effect  that  the  economy  must  have  some 
further  stimulus  to  revive  the  stalled  re- 
covery. Informed  discussion  increasingly  has 
been  directed  to  the  question,  how,  not 
whether,  the  stimulus  should  be  applied. 

The  National  CouncU  on  Employment 
Policy  believes  that  too  much  of  the  public 
discussion,  especially  by  economists,  has 
centered  on  tax  cuts  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
options  that  are  more  effective  for  combat- 
ing unemployment.  We  agree  with  Presldent- 
Elect  Carter,  who  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  the  most  Immediate  problem  facing  the 
nation  Is  the  creation  of  more  jobs.  Recent 
research  and  experience  have  convinced  us 
that  direct  Job  creation  Is  the  most  effective 
and  least  expensive  way  to  reduce  unemploy  - 
ment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
published  estimates '  which  Imply  that  the 
net  cost  per  Job  created  by  a  public  employ- 
ment program  after  24  months  Is  $2,600  to 
$3,500.  The  comparable  cost  per  Job  created 
by  tax-cutting  is  $17,000  to  $21,000.  Thus, 
indirect  job  creation  by  tax-cutting  is  far 
more  costly  than  direct  Job  creation.  The 
latter  type  of  program  is  also  much  superior 
In  terms  of  Its  Inflationary  Impact,  the  time 
needed  for  maximum  effect,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  areas  and  persons  most  In  need 
of  help  are  directly  benefited. 

We  recognize  that  reasonable  arguments 
can  be  made  for  consideration  of  tax  cuts 
on  grounds  other  than  their  Job-creating 
potential.  But  the  nation  should  understand 
how  serious  the  current  unemployment 
problem  Is.  For  nearly  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  most  economic  Indicators,  the  re- 
covery from  the  recent  severe  recession  has 
been  stalled.  The  national  unemployment 
rate  has  remained  close  to  the  8  percent  level, 
and  in  November  the  rate  rose  to  8.1  percent. 
This  is  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in 
the  entire  postwar  period  after  20  months 
of  recovery.  The  November  rate  is  higher 
than  the  highest  rate  at  the  worst  point  of 
any  of  the  earlier  postwar  recessions. 

The  reported  rates  for  some  labor  force 
groups,  industries  and  geographical  areas  are, 
of  coiu'se,  much  higher  than  the  national 
average.  In  recent  months,  black  teen-agers, 
for  example,  have  had  unemployment  rates  of 
35  to  40  percent.  The  rates  for  construction 
workers  have  been  15  to  18  percent.  Some 
large  cities  have  had  rates  more  than  double 
the  national  average.  Furthermore,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  been  out  of  work 
for  so  long,  and  have  become  so  discouraged, 
that  they  are  no  longer  actively  seeking  the 
Jobs  that  they  believe  are  non-existent,  even 
though  they  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


These  people  are  not  Included  in  the  official 
unemployment  statistics.  A  recent  report  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  emphasizes 
a  poorly-understood  relationship  between  In- 
creases in  unemployment  and  Increases  In 
stress-related  Illnesses  such  as  strokes,  heart 
attacks  and  mental  Illness.  Crime  rates  also 
rise  dm*lng  periods  of  high  unemployment.  No 
Industrallzed  nation  Is  rich  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  human  and  material 
costs  of  extremely  high  unemployment  rates 
Indefinitely. 

tax  cuts 
In  the  belief  that  our  most  urgent  need 
now  Is  more  Jobs,  we  point  out  the  weaknesses 
of  tax  cuts — In  addition  to  excessive  cost — 
as  a  means  to  that  end. 

(1)  The  direct  benefits  of  tax-cutting  are 
not  likely  to  go  to  the  geographical  regions 
and  the  labor  force  groups  most  adversely 
affected  by  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. Indeed,  even  the  Indirect  benefits 
of  tax  cuts  have  little  effect  on  those  worst 
off.  Because  the  direct  benefits  of  tax  cuts 
are  spread  widely  over  the  entire  economy, 
some  of  the  Increased  demand  which  results 
win  go  to  the  industries,  areas  and  occvipa- 
tional  groups  where  demand  Is  already  rela- 
tively high.  Thus,  tax-cutting  as  a  means  of 
stlmxilating  the  economy  holds  a  greater  dan- 
ger of  creating  Inflationary  bottlenecks  than 
do  the  alternative  methods. 

(2)  There  appears  to  be  little  likelihood 
that  Congress  could  complete  legislative  ac- 
tion on  a  tax-cut  proposal  quickly.  Should 
the  cut  be  temporary  or  permanent?  What 
proportion  should  go  to  corporations,  and 
what  proportion  to  Indlvldvials?  How  big 
should  a  tax  cut  be?  How  should  It  be  di- 
vided between  high-income  and  low-income 
taxpayers?  Is  a  rebate  on  1976  tax  liabilities 
better  than  a  reduction  of  current  withhold- 
ing, or  should  there  be  some  combination  of 
these?  Will  a  tax  cut  now  decrease  the  pos- 
sibility of  tax  reforms  later? 

All  of  these,  and  more,  are  questions  about 
which  reasonable  persons  may  differ,  and 
the  resolving  of  differences  may  consume  a 
substantial  amount  of  time.  After  legislative 
action  Is  completed,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  need  more  time  to  revise  regu- 
lations, print  and  mall  forms,  await  returns, 
and  write  and  mail  checks.  Given  these  kinds 
of  delays,  the  tax-cutting  approach  may  pro- 
duce few  new  Jobs  before  midyear  or  even 
later. 

(3)  The  Initial  benefits  of  tax  cuts  obvi- 
ously go  only  to  those  who  pay  federal  in. 
come  taxes — and  this  is  mainly  those  who 
already  have  lobs.  Under  most  tax-cut  pro- 
posals now  being  discussed,  the  large3t  bene- 
fits would  go  to  tho'e  with  higher  incomes. 
Except  for  the  few  unemployed  who  have 
had  some  taxable  earning';  or  other  Income 
during  the  year,  this  group  gets  no  direct 
benefits  from  a  tax  cut:  generallv,  the  unem- 
ployed are  benefited  only  Indirectly  as  tax 
savings  or  rebates  are  .spent  by  those  who 
Inltlallv  benef  t  from  them. 

K>  Slippages  reduce  the  benefits  of  tax- 
cutt'ng  before  they  reach  the  unemployed. 
The  taxpayer  who  get"  a  rebate  or  tax  re- 
duction may  save  most  of  it.  at  least  for  a 
while;  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  tax 
rebate  of  197r)  was  saved  In  the  quarter  It 
was  pald.«  The  producers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices may  slmnly  lengthen  the  working  hours 
of  those  already  employed  if  the  demand  for 
their  product':  increases  modestly.  Dealers  In 
?oods  may  choose  to  draw  down  Inventories 
before  adding  to  payrolls. 

DTRKCT     JOB     CREATION 

The  most  obvious  alternative  to  tax  cuts 
as  a  means  to  incren'^e  the  total  rumber  of 
jobs  in  the  economy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
existing  progrems  for  'llrect  Job  creation.  We 
believe  that  the  advantages  of  this  approach 
are  substantial. 

(1)  A  direct  job  creation  program  has  Its 
largest,  most  immediate  Impact  on  the  un- 
employed. All  of  the  money  (except  for  a 
small  percentage  for  materials  and  super- 
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centage  of  their  pay   locally 
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Ited  only  by  the  Ingenuity 
ers  of  projects. 

PTTBLIC  WORKS 

A  public  works  program 
between  direct  Job  creation 
on  most  of  the  points 
cused  effect.  Jobs  for  the 
pact  on  the  unemployed 
and  speed  of  implementatldn 
the  commonly-held  view,  th  ; 
pact  of  public  works  need 
Most  potential  recipients  of 
ects    on    which    the    engin 
been  completed.  In  fact,  it 
proposals  worth  about  $15 
ready  been  filed   for  the  n« 
program  that  will  provide  a 
amount. 

There  Is  one  substantial 
lie  works:  Most  projects  hav-^ 
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lleves  that  a  further  subs 
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worth  of  manpower  training  programs."  Our 
flndlng  was  that  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  the  available  evidence  supports  the  con- 
clusion that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  man- 
power programs  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  will 
repay  substantially  more  than  their  costs  by 
their  private  and  public  returns — primarily 
In  the  form  of  higher  earnings,  steadier  em- 
ployment, reduced  welfare  payments,  and 
increased  tax  payments.  The  real  cost  of 
training  is  less  when  the  trainees  would 
otherwise  be  idle  than  when  they  must  pass 
up  Jobs  to  get  training,  and  for  this  reason 
many  other  nations  systematically  Increase 
their  training  outlays  when  unemployment 
rises.  While  precise  figures  are  hard  to  get. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  in  the  U.S., 
manpower  training  outlays  have  not  in- 
creased at  all  during  the  recession  or  the 
limping  recovery. 

We  believe  that  the  value  of  the  public 
employment  and  public  works  programs  rec- 
ommended above  could  be  considerably  en- 
hanced by  Including  In  them  a  significant 
training  component,  and  that  substantial 
segments  of  the  unemployed  labor  force  could 
benefit  from  expanded  manpower  training 
and  other  service  programs.  It  seems  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  to  stint  on  the  kind 
of  program  that  is  likely  to  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  over  the  long  run. 

CONCLUSION 

( 1 )  We  repeat  our  recommendation  of  last 
February*  that  the  present  public  employ- 
ment program  be  expanded  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  one  million  Jobs  (about  650,000 
above  the  present  level).  The  initial  gross 
cost  of  this  expansion  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  per  year.  Taking  account 
of  the  additional  jobs  Indirectly  created  by 
this  expansion,  we  estimate  that  this  single 
action  wotild  reduce  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  7  percent  or  less  within  six 
months. 

(2)  We  further  recommend  that  $2  billion 
be  added  to  the  public  works  program.  The 
estimates  of  the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce 
Indicate  that  this  expansion  would  initially 
create  another  112,000  to  140,000  new  Jobs 
within  12  months,  and  the  Indirect  effects  of 
this  expenditure  would  create  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  Jobs,  for  a  total  of 
roughly  250,000  jobs.  Hence,  these  two  pro- 
gram expansions  together  would  bring  us 
within  striking  distance  of  President-Elect 
Carter's  stated  goal  of  a  reduction  of  1.5 
percent  in  the  national  unemplojTnent  rate 
in  1977.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
economy  will  continue  to  grow  at  a  rate  sufB- 
cient  to  absorb  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
labor  force. 

(3)  We  also  recommend  the  expansion  of 
manpower  training  funds  by  at  least  $1  bil- 
lion. Part  of  the  total  sum  should  be  directed 
toward  on-the-job  training  in  private  firms. 
This  expansion  of  manpower  training  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  em- 
ployment program  If  the  two  were  coordi- 
nated, and  it  could  make  some  contribution 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  works  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  more  attention  to  man- 
power training  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  future  of  the  country  and  its 
labor  force. 

(4)  We  would  not  preclude  consideration 
of  a  tax  cut  of  modest  size  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  Increases  in  expenditure.  The 
debate  over  the  details  of  the  tax  cut  should 
not  be  permitted  to  delay  action  on  direct 
Job  creation  through  public  employment  and 
public  works.  Furthermore,  if  the  recom- 
mended expenditure  increases  are  made,  then 
obviously  any  tax  cut  should  be  smaller  than 
it  would  be  if  tax-cutting  were  the  only  form 
of  economic  stimulus.  And  we  believe  that 
any  tax  cut,  regardless  of  its  size,  must  be 
Justified  on  grounds  other  than  Its  direct 
job-creating  effects.  A  tax  cut  may  be  struc- 
tured to  provide  some  general  stimulus  for 
private  Investment,  for  example.  Expendi- 
tiure  Increases  alone  may  not  provide  all  of 


the  stimulus  needed  by  the  economy,  which 
may  be  slipping  Into  a  new  recession  with- 
out having  completely  recovered  from  the 
last  one.  Developments  In  the  near  future 
will  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  additional 
stimulus  needed.  But  emplojmaent  policy 
should  rest  on  the  cornerstone  that  more  Jobs 
can  be  created  more  quickly  and  at  less  cost 
by  means  other  than  tax-cutting. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Temporary 
Measures  to  Stimulate  Employment:  An 
Evaluation  of  Some  Alternatives  (Washing- 
ton: U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1975), 
Summary  Table  1,  p.  v. 

»  Economic  Report,  1976,  p.  64. 

'  NCEP,  The  Impact  of  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  (Washington,  November, 
1976). 

*  NCEP,  How  Much  Unemployment  Do  We 
Need?  (Washington,  February,  1976). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point  which 
deserves  note  is  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion provides  the  necessary  allowance 
for  an  extension  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental benefits  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed. We  are  still  experiencing  an  vm- 
employment  rate  which  is  really  intoler- 
able and  unacceptable.  One  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, and  which  was  joined  in  very 
strongly  by  the  Congress,  was  that  Pres- 
ident Ford  led  in  the  feeling  that  a  man 
who  was  unemployed,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  if  we  humanly  can  avoid  it 
should  not  be  made  to  resort  to  welfare 
in  order  to  keep  his  family  together,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  entitled  to  the  best  we 
could  do  for  him  in  imemployment  com- 
pensation where  he  had  a  feeling  of 
dignity  and  which  came  to  him  as  a 
right. 

This  program  extended  as  long  as  26 
weeks,  which  we  had  in  the  Federal 
State  program,  plus  an  additional  26 
weeks,  which  we  had  in  the  Federal 
programs,  plus  13  weeks.  By  use  of  vari- 
ous triggers  that  has  been  brought  dowTi 
to  a  figure  of  roughly  52  weeks.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
program  beyond  March  31,  1977,  when 
it  expires  by  statute.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  accommodated  the  figures  on 
that  score  and  provided  $508  million  in 
the  necessary  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
FSB  program  we  are  dealing  with  huge 
figures.  There  were  2,313,000  who  drew 
benefits  under  that  program  in  1976.  The 
Department  of  Labor's  best  estimate  for 
1977  is  1,690,000.  These  are  people  who 
have  added  responsibilities  to  themselves, 
who  head  families,  or  they  are  working 
women  with  families.  Hence,  it  is  a  very 
significant  factor  in  American  life. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
is  very  significant,  Mr.  President.  The 
Budget  Committee,  realizing  that  at  least 
half  of  our  unemployment  is  structural 
unemployment,  has  accepted  the  propo- 
sition that  we  have  to  target  unemploy- 
ment relief  programs  to  those  who  are 
the  heaviest  affected.  There  is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  most  he.nvily  and 
adversely  affected  in  this  country  are 
the  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  foresight  in  including  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  provision  of  sufiBcient 
budget  room  for  the  startup  of  a  youth 
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employment  title  in  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
this  session  of  the  95th  Congress — includ- 
ing S.  170,  the  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act,  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  myself,  and  others;  S.  503, 
the  Youth  Employment  Act,  introduced 
by  Senators  McCltjre,  Domenici,  Bell- 
MON,  myself,  and  other  Republicans;  S.  1, 
introduced  by  Senator  Mathias;  S.  306, 
introduced  by  Senators  Stafford,  Ran- 
dolph, and  others;  S.  494  introduced  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  others;  S.  20,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Cranston  and 
others;  and  S.  680,  introduced  by  Senator 

SCHWEIKER. 

Some  of  the  authors  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber now.  Some  of  the  bills  start  at  the 
age  of  16,  some  of  the  bills  start  at  the 
age  of  18,  but  include  youth,  roughly 
speaking,  up  to  24  years  of  age.  Half  of 
our  unemployed  are  under  that  age.  The 
deplorable  figures  of  40-  and  50-percent 
unemployed  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
our  large  cities,  not  just  New  York  but 
every  large  city,  and  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly— every  large  city — are  simply 
shocking,  shocking  socially  and  shocking 
govemmentally  and  economically. 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  have  a  race 
here  in  the  Chamber  as  to  whose  youth 
plan  should  pick  up  all  this  money.  This 
is  no  way  to  legislate,  to  leave  that  race 
to  the  swift  or  to  those  who  might  find 
an  opportune  moment  to  press  their 
particular  approach. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  con- 
sensus is  emerging  in  the  Senate  to  en- 
act youth  employment  legislation  in  this 
session.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Congressional  budgetary- 
process,  such  a  bill  must  be  reported  no 
later  than  May  15,  if  it  is  to  receive  an 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing October  1. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  act  expedi- 
tiously in  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources to  mark-up  and  report  a  bill  for 
Senate  consideration  before  May  15. 
If  youth  employment  legislation  is  indeed 
enacted  by  Congress  in  this  session,  it 
is  likely  that  significant  start-up  costs 
would  be  incurred  in  the  remaining 
months  of  fiscal  year  1977.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  action  of  the  Budget  Committee 
in  including  $300  million  in  Function 
500  for  starting  up  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  program  is  so  wise 
and  so  important.  Provision  of  budgetary 
authorization  at  this  time  represents 
the  needed  first  step  toward  Senate  con- 
sideration of  youth  employment  legis- 
lation promptly. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  when  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  makes  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee  for 
funding  its  authorizations  in  fiscal  1978, 
I  will  hope  to  move  for  full  funding  of 
a  CETA  youth  title  and  that  the  Budget 
Committee  will  continue  to  perceive 
youth  unemployment  as  the  social  and 
economic  calamity  it  truly  is  and  pro- 
vide sufficient  availability  in  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget  to  build  upon  the  foun- 
dation so  wisely  provided  in  the  Resolu- 
tion now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
two  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  my  objective,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  which  deals  with  this 
problem  in  the  Labor  Committee,  which 
is  organizing  at  2:30  today,  to  seek  a  set 
of  hearings  by  either  the  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  concerning  these  youth 
bills,  with  the  objective  in  time — and 
that  is  the  critical  factor — of  giving  to 
the  Senate  our  best  advice  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  youth  bill,  not  so  much 
anybody's  particular  bill  as  some  set  of 
solutions,  but  the  most  opposite  to  the 
problems  which  we  face. 

Again,  it  is  an  area  in  which  we  have 
had  great  experience  and  it  is  an  area  in 
which,  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  very  well  capable  of  designing  a 
suitable  package  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  us. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  ranking  member 
whether  or  not  they  would  approve  of 
this  method  of  proceeding  as  being  in  fine 
with  the  general  ideas  which  they  had  in 
giving  us  this  availability  in  the  budget 
so  that  we  could  move  within  an  accepted 
budget  figure. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say,  speaking  for 
myself,  and  I  think  for  all  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  not  only  do  I  approve  it, 
I  applaud  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr.  Domenici)  was  particularly 
insistent  upon  developing  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  structural  imemployment 
represented  by  the  youth  of  our  country 
and  we  had  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  we  are  not  a  program 
committee.  It  is  not  for  us  to  resolve  the 
issues  posed  by  the  different  approaches 
that  have  been  suggested  by,  I  think, 
some  seven  pieces  of  legislation  that  have 
been  introduced  in  this  field. 

There  is  the  Senator's  own  bill,  which 
he  cosponsored  with  Senator  Humphrey. 
There  is  a  Mathias  bill,  there  is  a  Crans- 
ton-Kennedy bill.  There  is  a  Jackson- 
Magnuson  bill — two  Jackson-Magnuson 
bills.  There  is  a  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  which  is  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Randolph  and  Stafford.  Then  there  is 
the  McClure-Domenici-Bellmon  bill.  All 
of  these  pieces  of  legislation  have  ele- 
ments to  commend  them  to  our  attention. 

I  think  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  com- 
petition that  the  Senator  referred  to  with 
the  funds  made  available  in  the  budget 
resolution,  there  ought  to  be  a  resolution 
of  these  issues  in  the  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  is  the 
appropriate  forum.  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive to  the  Senator  for  his  Interest  in 
doing  this. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  would 
indicate  his  reaction  to  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  originated  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  spoke  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  today,  not  here  on  the 
fioor.  because  I  understand  this  budget 
resolution  is  only  going  to  accommodate 
a  given  amount — although  these  are  only 


guidelines  or  targets— for  youth  unem- 
ployment, and  I  see  three  or  four  thrusts 
around,  all  good  bills.  But  I  certainly 
hope  that  no  one  tries  to  approach  this 
with  title  notion  that  the  bill  which  comes 
to  the  floor  the  quickest  will  have  the 
only  vote  on  it,  because,  to  the  extent 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  total  avail- 
able dollars  and  determine  which  is  the 
best  approach  or  combination  of  ap- 
proaches, it  appears  to  me  that  leaves  us 
all  in  a  position,  if  we  avoid  that,  to  sup- 
port a  major  thrust.  Otherwise,  we  are 
going  to  be  left  with  a  position  such  that, 
if  the  first  one  comes  here,  we  have  to 
vote  either  yes  or  no  or  our  good  chair- 
man has  to  say,  that  is  all  you  are  going 
to  fit  into  the  budget.  Then  if  it  passes, 
we  have  to  be  against  youth  employment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  leadership 
here  ought  to  take  hold.  That  is  not  my 
prerogative.  We  ought  to  come  up  with 
a  package  and  fit  it  within  the  target. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  labor  committee,  in  its  employment 
subcommittee,  if  we  cannot  get  a  full 
committee  hearing — and  I  am  going  to 
try  for  a  full  committee  hearing — should 
be  able,  as  we  have  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject many  times,  to  put  together  a  suit- 
able package.  I  wish  to  thank,  because  I 
think  the  Senate  owes  them  thanks,  all 
who  have  offered  these  bills  and  the  Re- 
publican stimulus  package  if  at  all 
agreeable  with  the  plans  of  President 
Carter,  contains  a  tentative  version  of 
tne  Etomenici  bill,  which  he  has  with 
Senator  Bellmon  and  others.  So  I  believe 
we  have  a  bipartisan  approach  and  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  do  the  job. 

I  think  the  suggestion  about  the  lead- 
ership is  excellent.  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  get  Senator  Whliams  to  go  to  his 
leadership  to  see  that  our  committee  Is 
permitted  to  follow  the  matter  through  if 
it  acts  promptly,  and  I  am  sure  it  will. 
I  shall  do  the  same  with  our  leadership. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  add  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Marshall,  is  intensely  interested  in  work- 
ing on  structural  unemployment.  I  think 
he  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  the  committee  and  the  leadership, 
if  the  leadership  responds  to  the  sug- 
gestion, for  the  purpose  of  resolving  these 
issues. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  We 
have  his  full  assurance  that  he  will  work 
with  us  in  whatever  way  we  wish  in  order 
to  see  that  whatever  we  do  is  practical 
in  terms  of  the  problem. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  the 
area  of  youth  unemployment.  It  was  a 
great  deal  of  his  guidance  that  went  into 
the  Youth  Employment  Act,  which  three 
of  us  joined  in  cosponsoring,  and  which 
I  believe  offers  some  real  hope  in  solving 
this  problem. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  this 
budget  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  the  accom- 
modation of  programs  of  that  kind.  We 
do  not.  as  has  been  said,  mandate  which 
programs  shall  flnally  be  funded,  but 
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rather,  make  provisions  so  Congress  can 
work  its  will  on  these  prog  rams  once  the 
programs  have  been  propos  ed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  think  it  is  adequate 
for  the  purpose.  Senator  I  Jomenici  does 
as  well,  and.  obvioiosly,  Senator  Muskie 
does.  I  believe  we  can  fashion  what  Is 
needed  within  the  param  ;ters  of  what 
the  Committee  on  the  Bu(  get  has  done. 
I  again  express  my  deep  ff  eling  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  las  served  the 
country  unusually  well  in  his  particular 
matter  at  this  particular  moment.  Our 
job  will  be  to  lise  the  mon  ent  well. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  >er\'  much  for 
their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga;  .  Who  yields  tir  le? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recjgnlzed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentarv  inquirj  ? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident,  what 
is  the  time  situation  on  ths  bill  pending 
before  us? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCCER.  There 
were  4  hours  remaining  when  debate 
began  today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  ;he  Chair. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Pres  ident,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  tudget  resolu- 
tion, as  I  said  in  my  statem  ;nt  yesterday. 
There  are  some  point*  I  tvould  like  to 
make,  very  briefly,  in  that  cormection. 

The  first  is  that  the  Con  mittee  on  the 
Budget  has,  in  preparing  t  lis  resolution, 
set  what  I  consider  to  be  a  n  upper  limit 
on  spending.  It  does  not  m<  an  that  those 
of  us  on  that  committee  vho  voted  for 
the  budget  resolution  feel  t  lat  we  should, 
that  Congress  should  s{  end  all  the 
money  or  that  all  this  spending  is  even 
necessary.  What  we  did  was  set  a  policy 
flexible  enough  and  a  figun  i  hijh  enough 
to  accommodate  the  actions  that  Con- 
gress may  later  wish  to  tike.  I  do  not 
personally  feel  compelled  o  support  all 
the  spending  initiatives  which  could 
occur  under  the  terms  of  t  lis  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
essentially  recommended  tiat  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  economy  it  this  time 
should  be  primarily  throuuh  tax  reduc- 
tions rather  than  through  jig  additional 
Government  spending  prog  rams.  I  think 
that  point  is  important.  It  is  one  that 
Members  should  not  miss  This  budget 
does  not  anticipate  a  large  increase  in 
Federal  spending;  rather,  t  does  antic- 
ipate tax  reductions  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  we  hope  will :  lelp  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  get  i  eople  back  to 
work.  The  main  hope  herd  is  that  con- 
sumer purchasing  will  go  u]  i  and  business 
confidence  will  rise,  and  t  lat  the  econ- 
omy will  then  take  on  a  healthier  tone 
and  maintain  that  tone  fc  r  longer  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  le  t^el  of  Fedreal 
spending  were  to  rise  by  a  ny  significant 
amount. 

The  resolution  before  u;  will  accom- 
modate a  wide  range  of  alternatives, 
although  clearly  not  ev«  rything  that 
everyone  may  want  to  do  c  an  be  accom- 
modated. There  is  room  iji  this  budget 
resolution  for  the  proposals  of  the  new 
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Carter  administration  although,  in  my 
mind,  many  of  those  will  not  finally  be- 
come law.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  per- 
haps some  of  this  spending  authority 
that  we  make  room  for  will  not  be  needed. 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  res- 
ervation being  expressed  through  Con- 
gress about  parts  of  the  Carter  package, 
and  even  though  this  resolution  makes 
room  for  it,  it  is  my  judgment  that  en- 
tire package  will  never  become  law. 

The  stimulus  proposal  the  Republicans 
had  worked  out  on  the  Senate  side  would 
also  fit  under  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion and,  if  the  Congress  decides  that  is 
the  better  package,  that  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own  part,  I  favor 
strongly  the  permanent  tax  reduction, 
rather  than  the  temporary  tax  reduction, 
because  I  feel  it  has  a  far  more  lasting 
effect  on  the  economy,  and  while  we 
would  not  have  quite  the  same  quick  kick 
we  would  get  from  the  tax  rebates,  I  be- 
lieve the  economy  is  better  off  having  the 
permanent  tax  reduction  than  from  get- 
ting a  $50  rebate  that  Mr.  Carter  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  of  the 
Congress  in  dealing  with  the  new  budget 
process  I  believe  has  been  excellent  to 
this  time.  It  is  my  intention  to  support 
this  resolution  primarily  becauce  I  be- 
lieve the  budget  process  does  deserve  the 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  work  in  the  budget 
process  I  believe  need  the  support  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  there. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  resolution 
even  though  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
give  me  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  some  time  before  we  vote.  Is 
there  some  time  left? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  will  take  the  full  10  minutes. 

I  did  not  support  the  third  concur- 
rent resolution  when  it  was  voted  out 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  think  our 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Republican 
know  I  have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
debate  and  discussion  and  I  have  gen- 
erally found  myself  on  the  side  of  sup- 
porting the  resolutions  that  we  bring 
forth,  be  they  first  or  second.  Generally, 


I  miderstand  that  I  cannot  expect  to  get 
exactly  what  I  want  and  neither  do  the 
other  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  commendable  that 
a  number  of  Senators,  including  our 
chairman  and  our  ranking  member,  have 
ended  up  supporting  our  resolutions 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  throughout  the 
markup  and  debate  they  have  not  always 
gotten  their  way — in  that  respect,  spe- 
cifically. I  believe  I  should  say,  such  is 
the  case  of  our  chairman.  I  think  on  a 
number  of  occasions  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred other  target  figures,  especially  in 
some  of  the  social  programs,  but  when 
they  did  not  come  out  that  way  he  has 
been  a  staimch  supporter. 

This  particular  resolutions  finds  me  in 
a  little  different  position  because  we  are 
being  asked  under  a  new  system,  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  and  our  resolution 
approach  to  it,  to  address  the  issue  of  a 
lingering  recession  and  to  pass  judgment 
on  how  much  we  ought  to  change  our 
budget  limits  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  stimulus.  So  it  is  kind  of  a  midstream 
adjustment. 

I  said  yesterday  in  dicussing  this  with 
our  chairman  that  I  do  not  argue  about 
the  need  for  a  stimulus  package.  But  in 
this  particular  Instance  I  am  going  to 
again  vote  "no"  on  the  floor  as  I  voted 
"no"  in  a  committee  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution itself.  I  wish  to  explain  to  Sen- 
ators and  for  the  record  why. 

First  of  all,  it  has  been  said  that  this 
particular  resolution  and  the  changes  in 
the  figures  by  function  and  in  the  reve- 
nue estimates  are  not  programmatic — 
and  they  are  not — and  that  there  merely 
is  a  flexibility  here  for  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent courses  and  solutions. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  figures 
that  address  the  specific  functions  be- 
cause I  think  basically  there  are  prob- 
ably just  different  programs  that  I  might 
have  in  mind  versus  what  we  come  up 
with  or  what  people  might  think  this 
particular  resolution  is  going  to  accom- 
modate. 

But  as  one  reason  for  not  supporting  it, 
let  me  just  address  the  total  revenue 
figure. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  said  that 
most  of  this  stimulus  package  for  fiscal 
year  1977  is  going  to  be  accomplished  by 
adjusting  the  revenue  figures.  I  say  right 
now  that  I  do  not  support  the  proposal 
to  rebate  to  Americans  $50  each. 

I  may  end  up  supporting  it  for  older 
Americans  and  for  fixed  income  Ameri- 
cans, but  we  do  not  find  that  in  the  rev- 
enue figures.  That  is  found  in  a  function- 
al area  because  that  is  included  as  a  pay- 
ment rather  than  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

But  within  the  reduction  in  revenues 
estimate,  my  recollections  are  these :  The 
second  budget  resolution  had  a  revenue 
figure  of  $362.5  billion  and  as  we  looked 
at  this  in  preparation  for  a  third  concur- 
rent resolution  we  found  that  we  have 
underestimated  there  and  we  have  had 
to  reduce  that  by  $6  billion.  So  we  went 
into  these  hearings  with  a  revenue  esti- 
mate of  $356.5  billion.  It  is  from  that 
figure  that  I  will  just  give  my  example. 

What  we  have  basically  done  is  to  re- 
duce that  figure  of  revenue  expectation 
from  $356.5  bUlion  by  $12  billion.  Then 
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we  have  estimated  that  there  v.'ould  be  a 
reflow  back  through  of  $2.3  billion,  mean- 
ing that  ^vhatever  we  do  with  that  reduc- 
tion by  leaving  it  out  there  among  Ameri- 
cans, some  way  or  another,  we  follow 
pretty  good  economic  modeling  and  yet 
we  will  bring  back  $2.3  billion.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  refiow. 

So  that  the  net  revenue  figure  we  are 
setting  in  this  resolution  is  $346.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  revenues  by  $12  billion  is  too  much 
flexibility  for  wh.'^.t  we  need  for  economic 
adjustment.  It  is  basically  used  up  by  the 
$50  rebate  approach  to  most  Americans, 
other  than  those  on  social  security  and 
SSI  who  are  taken  care  of  on  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  budget. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  need  not 
provide  that  much  flexibility  because  that 
would  permit,  on  the  one  hand,  more 
stimulus  than  we  need  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  probably  is  going  to  be  construed 
to  accommodate  the  $50  rebate  package. 
I  am  convinced  we  could  get  by  and  do  a 
better  job  with  a  permanent  tax  cut. 

Yes,  I  would  say  even  if  we  made  that 
permanent  tax  cut  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  we  would  basically  cut  the  deflcit 
by  about  $2  billion  because  we  cotild  get 
by  with  a  reduction  of  revenues  of  at  least 
$2  billion  less  than  what  we  will  do  in  this 
third  concurrent  resolution. 

So,  by  way  of  making  my  views  felt,  I 
must  vote  "no":  because  I  am  convinced 
that  we  do  not  need  the  package  with  the 
outside  limits  that  will  flt  this  resolution. 
Tlie  only  way  I  have  of  saying  that  I  do 
not  think  the  outside  limit  on  revenues 
is  anywhere  near  the  best,  anywhere  near 
the  most  effective,  is  by  voting  no  and  in 
the  Record  explaining  as  I  have  that  we 
could  get  by  and  do  a  better  job  with  a 
smaller  deficit.  I  would  like  to  set  the 
parameters  at  less  so  that  we  do  not  ac- 
commodate that  package,  which  I  think 
is  far  from  the  best. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  wish  to  make 
one  other  observation. 

This  Senator  understands  this  reso- 
lution and  the  report  to  indicate  that 
most  of  the  things  we  have  changed  in 
this  third  concurrent  resolution  have 
been  changed  in  response  to  the  need  for 
a  stimulus  package.  I  hope  that,  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  not,  programmatically 
and  by  changes  in  our  law,  use  up  the 
added  amounts  in  the  functions  or  use 
up  the  reductions  in  revenues,  we  will 
all  understand  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  there  to  float  around  in  the 
event  we  do  not  use  them  in  a  stimulus 
package  to  be  taken  up  by  other  pro- 
grams that  we  might  dream  up  or  add  to, 
because  clearly  that  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  third  concurrent  resolution. 

We  principally  began  this  discussion 
weeks  ago  and  bring  it  to  the  floor  now 
to  accommodate  a  stimulus  package,  not 
as  a  way  of  finding  money  for  programs 
that  we  already  have  passed  upon,  or 
casual  modification  of  our  second  con- 
current resolution.  I,  for  one,  will  be 
watching  that,  as  I  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  doing.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  think  we  have  given 
ourselves  a  great  deal  of  latitude  to  add 
things  we  have  heretofore  said  we  could 
not  afford,  under  the  guise  of  stimulus, 
because  that  was  not  our  intention. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  ' 
discussed  at  some  length  yesterday  the  is- 
sues he  has  raised  today  to  imderscore 
his  decision  to  vote  against  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  certainly  am  not  going 
to  depart  from  the  attitude  I  expressed 
yesterday. 

I  imderstand,  of  course,  that  Members 
often  have  difficulty  balancing  judg- 
ments to  make  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  support  the  budget  resolution, 
whatever  their  reservations,  or  to  oppose 
it  because  of  their  reservations.  Often, 
it  is  a  very  close  question.  But  when  one 
considers  this  budget  resolution,  one 
should  consider  these  basic  questions: 

First,  how  much  stimulus  do  we  need? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  scien- 
tific. It  is  pretty  difficult  to  come  up 
with  an  answer  with  precision. 

The  President's  stimulus  package  was, 
rough tly,  $31  billion  divided  between 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  The  Republi- 
can package,  as  I  recall  it,  was  some- 
thing like  $26  billion.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yesterday  said  that  his 
quarrel  was  not  really  so  much  with  the 
total  amounts  of  the  stimvilus  package 
as  it  was  as  to  its  makeup. 

So  I  suspect  that  we  are  talking  not 
about  the  differences  in  the  amoimt  of 
stimulus,  but,  rather,  the  details  of  the 
program  that  make  it  up. 

The  second  question  that  one  needs  to 
answer  is.  How  much  of  this  stimulus 
should  take  the  form  of  tax  cuts  or  re- 
bates or  reductions  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  how  much  should  take  the 
form  of  direct  spending  programs  to  deal 
with  imemployment? 

On  the  tax  feature,  this  bill  provides 
for  $12  billion  of  reductions  in  fiscal 
1977,  without  specifying — I  emphasize 
this— the  kind  of  tax  policy  that  should 
be  accepted  by  Congress  when  the  tax 
writing  committees  are  finished  doing 
their  job.  So  we  are  talking  about  $12 
billion  as  stimulus  by  way  of  the  tax 
code,  leaving  the  details  to  be  decided 
later  by  each  House  of  Congress  when 
the  tax  writing  committees  have  made 
their  recommendations. 

Do  we  need  $12  billion  of  stimulation 
through  the  tax  code  in  fiscal  1977?  I 
happen  to  think  we  do.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  country  are 
looking  for  some  indication  now  that  we 
think  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  created  problems  for  them  require 
action  now 

No  specific  proposal  is  offered  to  the 
Budget  Committee  as  to  any  other  way 
of  getting  that  amount  of  stimulus 
through  the  tax  code  now.  If  one  con- 
cludes that  that  much  stimulus  through 
the  tax  code  now  is  unnecessary  or  that 
it  Is  counterbalanced  by  a  longer  term 
need  for  the  kind  of  response  from  the 
economy  that  a  permanent  tax  reduc- 
tion would  produce,  then  you  come  down 
with   the   answer  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  with  respect 
to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  certainly  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
committees.  There  are  arguments  on 
both  sides.  But  I  happen  to  believe  that 
we  need  the  stimulus  now.  V/e  need  the 
continuity  of  a  2 -year  program,  and  this 
is  the  rationale  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. 

So,  begimiing  with  that  stimulus  now, 
the  administration  package  follows  with 
a  permanent  tax  reduction  package  at  a 
$4  billion  annual  rate,  in  the  form  of  an 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction,  and 
a  smaller  optional  business  tax  reduction 
feature  relating  to  taxes  on  wages  and 
the  investment  credit. 

Finally,  of  course,  one  has  to  ask  this 
question:  Do  we,  in  addition  to  the 
stimulus  provided  through  the  Tax  Code, 
require  some  action  by  way  of  direct 
spending  programs  to  create  public  sector 
jobs  when  in  the  private  sector  we  are 
facing  unemployment  on  the  order  of  7 
to  8  million  people,  or  7.5  percent, 
roughly?  I  think  that  both  sides  of 
this  issue  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
agree  that  we  do  need  some  direct  spend- 
ing programs. 

So  that  what  we  are  talking  about, 
really,  are  questions  that  cannot  be  and 
are  not  finally  resolved  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. What  we  are  talking  about  are 
questions  the  resolution  of  which  can 
be  accommodated  by  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  amount  of  dollars  that  would 
shift,  depending  upon  which  way  the 
issues  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  are  resolved,  is  not 
all  that  much  in  terms  of  the  totals  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

So  I  think  that,  as  in  the  past,  this 
budget  resolution  accommodates  a  wide 
range  of  views  as  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  and,  as  such,  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
begin  the  debate  and  the  dialog  on  pre- 
cisely what  tax  programs  and  what  job 
creating  programs  we  will  put  in  place. 

That  is  all  a  budget  resolution  can  ever 
be.  No  budget  resolution  we  have  ever 
adopted  can  resolve  finally  all  of  the  pro- 
grammatic decisions  the  Congress  makes 
in  the  course  of  a  session,  and  this  one 
does  not.  It  does  not  presume  to  do  so, 
and  it  should  not. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  really 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
are  equally  accommodated  under  this 
budget  resolution.  His  might  involve 
somewhat  less  by  way  of  dollars  on  the 
revenue  side,  and  that  is  significant  to 
him,  and  it  should  be  significant  to  him 
because  he  believes  it. 

But  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to 
put  in  the  Record,  following  his  observa- 
tions, this  analysis  of  the  committee  po- 
sition, at  least  the  position  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  and  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Let  me  say  I  do  not  disagree  with  most 
of  what  the  Senator  said  except  that  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  what  I  have  been 
talking  about  is  not  categorized  as  being 
a  future  stimulus  and  that  the  Senator 
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from  Maine  has  been 
more  present  stimulus.  I 
ator  from  Maine  knows  I 
ing  a  permanent  tax  cut 
roactlve  tax  cut,  and  I  thitk 
could  be  accommodated  an( 
effective  and  less  costly  th 
proposition. 

What  I  am  arguing 
think  we  need  $11.4  billion 
lion  revenue  reduction  by 
I  just  do  not  think  that  mi. 
I  think  we  can  have  a 
which  will  be  just  as  effective 
confidence  building  and 
built  into  it,  less  potential 
more  potential  for  some 
thrust,  less  opportunity  for 
this  money  in  the  bank  anc 
tunity  for  them  to  spend  it 
need  if  it  is  permanent  and 
everyone's    check    rather 
rebate. 

I  have  tried  to  put  that 
difference  into  the  record 
justifying  a  serious 
it  is  only  about  $2  billion  ir 
of  revenue  reduction  that 
to  accommodate  in  the 
aspect  of  the  third  concurrent 

I  thank  the  Senator  from 

Mr.   MUSKIE.   Mr.   Pres 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
Record  a  table  which  shows 
effects  of  the  tax  reductions 
gress  produced  in  1975-76. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows: 
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Record,  as 


REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  1975-76  TAX 
|ln  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1975       197( 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1975 

Individual: 

Refund  of  1974  Income 

taxes —8.2 

Increase  in  standard 

deduction —.5 

General  tax  credit —1. 0 

Earned  income  credit 

Home  purchase  credit 

Other 


-0.2 

-2.0 
-4.3 
-1. 

-.6 
-.4 


Subtotal,  individual.  J  -9. 7      -8. 7 
Corporation: 

investment  credit —.8      —2.8 

Corporate     rate     re- 
ductions.   —.4      —1.1 

Percentage  depletion..  -|-.  5      +L7 

Other -f. 


Subtotal, 
ration. 


eorpo- 


-.8 


-2.0 


Total 

REVENUE  ADJUSTIVIENT 
ACT  OF  1975 

Individual: 

Increase  in  standard 

deduction 

General  tax  credit. 

Earned  income  credit.. 


1-0.5 


0.7 


-  .5 
-4.1 


Subtotal,  individual. 
Corporate     rate     re- 
ductions..  


-5.5 


Total. 


-6.1 
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Rscal 

year 

Transi- 
tion 
quarter 

Fiscal 
1977 

1975 

1976 

TAX  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1976 

Individual: 

Increase  in  standard 

deduction 

General  tax  credit 

.8 
-1.7 

-4.1 
-9  5 

Earned  income  credit.. 

-.7 

Subtotal,  Individual.. 
Corporation: 

Investment  crediL 

-2.5 

-14.4 
-1.3 

Corporate    rate,     re- 
duction  

-1.7 

Subtotal,       corpo- 
ration  

-3.0 

Total 

-2.5 

3-17.3 

Grand  total " 

-10.5 

-16.8 

-3.5 

-18.3 

REDUCTIONS 


Transi- 
tion 
quarter 


Fiscal 
1977 


-0.1 


-0.1 

-.4 


-.1         -.5 
-.5       -1.8 


-f.3 


-1-2.2 

-f.6 


-.2 


-1-1.0 


-.2 


-f.5 


-.2         -.1 

-.6         -.3 

-.7 


-.8       -1.1 
-.4 


-.8       -1.5 


<  Less  than  $50  million. 

2  In  addition,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  included  a  1- 
time  payment  of  $50  to  each  social  security,  SSI  or  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiary  (at  a  cost  of  $1.7  billion)  and  a  temporary 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment  compensation  payments 
(at  a  cost  of  $200  million). 

>  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  also  included  revenue  increases 
from  tax  reform  of  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975,  for  example,  included  a  refund 
of  1974  income  taxes  which  reduced 
revenues  $8.2  billion.  That  compares  to 
the  present  proposed  rebate  of  1976  in- 
come taxes  of  $9.6  billion.  So  the  tax 
program  of  1975  was  comparable  to  the 
one  proposed  here  to  that  extent. 

It  was  just  as  temporary  as  the  tem- 
porary one  we  are  considering  now.  It 
had  no  effect  beyond  fiscal  1976. 

I  have  put  the  whole  table  in  and  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  other  items. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  standard 
deduction  in  that  program  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  1976;  there  were  no  fiscal  1977 
effects,  so,  as  enacted  in  March  1975,  it 
was  temporary. 

There  was  a  general  tax  credit  of  $1 
billion  net  in  fiscal  1975,  which  had  a 
$4.3  billion  fiscal  effect  in  fiscal  1976, 
and,  as  enacted  in  March  1975,  no  effect 
In  fiscal  1977. 

There  was  an  earned  income  credit 
which,  as  enacted  in  early  1975,  had  a 
fiscal  effect  in  1976  of  $1.2  billion,  an 
effect  of  $100  million  in  the  transition 
quarter,  and  no  fiscal  effect  in  1977.  So 
all  those  items  were  temporary  tax  re- 
ductions. 

Then  there  were  others  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  table.  I  will  not  go  through 
all  of  them  in  this  oral  presentation. 

These  are  the  tax  policies  we  relied 
on  in  Congress  over  the  last  2  years  to 
stimulate  the  recovery  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  spring  of  1975,  largely  in 
response  to  that  tax  policy,  and  which 
many  people  on  this  floor  think  is  pro- 
ceeding so  well— you  have  heard  at  least 
one  speech  to  that  point  today — that 
additional  stimulus  is  not  needed,  and 
there  are  some  outside  Congress  who 
believe  that  additional  stimulus  is  not 
needed. 

So  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
temporary  tax  cuts,  including  tax  re- 


bates, do  have  a  stimulative  effect,  and 
a  healthy  stimulative  effect,  on  the  econ- 
omy, this  record,  of  course,  speaks  to 
that  point.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  have 
asked  that  this  table  be  included  in  the 
Record,  and  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  good  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee once  again  for  his  excellent  work 
in  guiding  the  committee  on  the  budget 
resolution;  also  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  and 
the  other  members  of  this  committee. 

We  are  here  once  again  testing  for  tiie 
first  time  one  more  part  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

We  are  faced  with  new  and  mounting 
evidence  that  recovery  from  the  throes 
of  deep  recession  is  well  behind  the 
schedule  we  set  in  adopting  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977 
last  September. 

The  newest  data  shows  that  the  econ- 
omy grew  by  less  than  3  percent  during 
the  final  quarter  of  calendar  1977 — even 
before  the  full  impact  of  this  terrible 
winter  has  been  recorded  and  the  effect 
of  the  drought  out  in  the  West,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  that  growth  is  not 
enough. 

It  is  not  enough  to  achieve  our  modest 
goal  of  reducing  the  imemployment  rate 
to  6  percent  by  the  end  of  1977. 

It  is  not  enough  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment at  all. 

It  is  not  even  enough  to  sustain  the 
slight  reduction  of  unemployment  we 
had  previously  accomplished. 

Our  target  in  adopting  the  second 
budget  resolution  was  to  maintain  an 
economic  growth  rate  of  6  percent  dur- 
ing 1977— that  is  the  key  to  reducing 
unemployment. 

Obviously,  we  are  far  from  hitting  that 
target. 

Even  at  the  time  that  we  adopted  the 
second  budget  resolution,  we  recognized 
grounds  for  concern : 

The  recovery  was  slowing  down. 

Unemployment  had  risen  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

And  we  recognized  that  our  economic 
projections  might  prove  overly  optimistic 
and  require  stronger  Federal  action  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  extended 
unemployment. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  take  that 
action  through  the  corrective  mechanism 
of  a  third  budget  resolution,  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  get  recovery 
moving  forward  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee, 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  with  the 
outstanding  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  has 
produced  just  such  a  resolution. 

I  am  happy  to  rise  in  its  support. 
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The  committee  has  come  forth  with 
adjustments  in  the  budget  resolution  that 
will  permit  the  adoption  of  the  entire 
stimulus  package  recommended  by  the 
Carter  administration: 

This  resolution  would  lower  the  reve- 
nue floor  sufficiently  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  the  $12  billion  tax  reduction  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter  in  addition 
to  accounting  for  the  lowered  revenue 
estimates  resulting  from  higher  than 
expected  unemployment. 

The  committee  proposal  also  makes 
adequate  provision  for  all  of  the  $1.7 
billion  in  Carter  administration  pro- 
posals for  outlay  increases  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

But  the  actions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee— faced  for  the  first  time  with 
recommendations  from  a  Democratic 
President — do  not  permit  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  committee  has  become  a 
rubberstamp  for  the  White  House. 

That  would  defeat  one  purpose  for 
which  the  congressional  budget  process 
was  established. 

Instead — after  hearing  a  consensus  of 
witnesses  that  the  economy  required  and 
could  stand,  without  adverse  conse- 
quences, slightly  more  stimulus  than  the 
administration  request  provided,  the 
committee  added  $1.7  billion  in  outlays  to 
the  package. 

In  fairness  to  President  Carter,  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  these  ad- 
ditional funds  are  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  new  administration  even 
though  its  requests  have  not  yet  reached 
the  Congress. 

The  additional  expenditures  permitted 
under  this  resolution  will  be  targeted  into 
those  programs  where  they  will  have  the 
maximum  positive  effect  on  job  creation 
and  on  alleviating  the  suffering  of  those 
most  adversely  affected  by  our  current 
economic  distress: 

It  wiU  permit  the  increase  of  public 
service  employment  from  the  current 
level  of  310,000  jobs  to  600,000  jobs— 
50,000  more  than  the  550,000  jobs  con- 
templated by  the  Second  Concurrent 
Resolution,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
new  jobs  targeted  on  long-term  unem- 
ployed heads  of  needy  households,  under 
legislation  I  authored  last  year. 

It  provides  room — for  the  first  time — 
for  forward  funding  of  both  the  CETA 
programs  and  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
so  that  the  major  uncertainties  of  fund- 
ing which  have  greatly  handicapped  the 
planning  process  in  these  programs  can 
be  alleviated. 

It  provides  $1.5  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $600  million  in  new  outlays 
for  expansion  of  programs  to  deal  with 
youth  unemployment  problems. 

Let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
traditionally  worked  at  finding  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  among  young  peo- 
ple— particularly  those  in  minority  com- 
munities— certainly  welcome  the  expan- 
sion of  attention  this  problem  has  re- 
ceived in  recent  weeks. 

No  fewer  than  seven  new  bills  on  this 
subject — one  of  them,  S.  20,  my  own — 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

The  Carter  administration  proposes  to 
use  these  supplemental  fiscal  year  1977 


funds  for  youth  programs  under  the 
existing  CETA  authority  utilizing  the 
prime  sponsor  delivery  mechanism — an 
approach  I  support.  It  is  a  low-cost-per- 
job  approach  that  can  begin  to  be  im- 
plemented as  soon  as  appropriations  are 
made  available. 

This  approach  eliminates  the  need  to 
create  and  make  operative  a  new  delivery 
mechanism — in  place  of  CETA  prime 
sponsors — at  this  time.  In  this  way  we 
can  put  the  greatest  number  of  youth  to 
work  in  the  least  possible  time  and  maxi- 
mize the  impact  of  the  expenditure  for 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

This  administration  initiative  should 
lead  to  the  approach,  program  expan- 
sion, and  local  decisionmaking  respon- 
sibilities proposed  in  S.  20,  which,  if 
enacted,  will  be  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1978. 

I  believe  that  S.  20's  flexibility  and 
decentralization  offer  the  most  promising 
way  of  combating  the  enormous  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  the 
Nation's  grave  youth  unemployment 
problem. 

When  the  second  budget  resolution 
was  adopted,  the  committee  recognized 
that  extension  of  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment Federal  supplemental  benefits 
progi'am  might  become  necessary.  That 
necessity  has  now  arisen,  and  the  third 
budget  resolution  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee takes  it  into  account. 

This  resolution  has  provided  additional 
funds  for  local  public  works,  counter- 
cyclical revenue  sharing.  EPA  construc- 
tion grants,  railroad  and  highway  con- 
struction, and  improvement  in  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  part  of  a  mixed 
economic  stimulus  package  approach. 

Finally,  the  committee  macle  provision 
for  the  President's  request  of  $1.8  billion 
for  direct  payment  to  social  security 
recipients,  and  other  retirees  and  for 
Federal  assistance  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  to  help  them  meet 
the  geatly  increased  fuel  costs  resulting 
from  the  winter  emergency. 

The  committee  now  believes  that  with 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution — followed 
by  further  supportive  action  in  fiscal  year 
1978 — we  can  reach  6  percent  unemploy- 
ment by  the  end  of  1978 — 1  year  later 
than  originally  planned,  by  sustaining 
the  growth  of  the  economy  at  a  rate  of 
5 1/2  to  6  percent  during  the  next  2  years. 
We  must  do  at  least  this  much. 
Frankly,  I  will  be  looking  for  ways  of 
doing  more,  without  overheating  the 
economy,  for  we  certamly  must  remain 
vigilant  about  inflation  as  we  consider 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons  and  many 
more,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  a  prudent  beginning  toward 
economic  recovery. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  their 
very  fine  work  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  California. 

May  I  express  a  note  of  personal  regret 
that  the  distinguished  Senator,  because 
of  new  duties  elsewhere  in  the  Senate 
establisliment,  has  chosen  to  relinquish 
his  seat  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
I  use  the  word  "chosen"  because  I  sus- 
pect he  would  have  preferred  to  stay,  but 


he  has  to  divide  his  time  in  accordance 
with  the  role  of  priorities. 

I  appreciate  the  work  and  dedication 
that  he  has  given  to  this  committee,  and 
I  do  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  he  is  soon 
going  to  leave  all  of  that  education,  pain- 
fully acquired,  to  lie  fallow. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much.  It  has  been  great  to 
work  with  him.  It  has  been  a  very  re- 
warding and  rich  experience.  I  regretted 
terribly  the  choice  I  had  to  make,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  not  had  to  leave  the 
committee  yet. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from   New 
Mexico. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  very 
briefly  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa which  he  made  yesterday  and  also 
referred  to  again  today. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  continue  to 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  as  we  discuss 
this  resolution  and  discuss  specific  legi- 
lative  packages  over  the  course  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  stimulus  is  actually  needed.  I 
think  there  is  still  considerable  question 
about  that.  It  is  not  that  there  are  not 
specific  activities  required  in  order  to 
help  groups  of  individuals  with  specific 
problems  In  this  country.  But  whether 
or  not  the  economy  truly  needs  a  stimu- 
lus is  a  question  I  hope  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  ourselves. 

I  also  think  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion should  have,  as  it  does,  left  open 
the  option  for  economic  stimulus  and 
other  activities  related  to  it.  But  I  would 
much  have  preferred  to  see  the  resolu- 
tion adjusted  to  the  more  historically 
realistic  package  that  has  been  sponsored 
by  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  has  been 
made  known  to  most  Senators. 

In  particular,  the  emphasis  in  that 
package  on  a  permanent  tax  cut  rather 
than  a  rebate  certainly  is  more  histori- 
cally relevant,  and  I  think  as  we  consider 
the  specific  pieces  of  the  President's 
economic  package,  as  modified,  we  should 
make  sure  that  we  keep  history  in  mind. 
It  would  be  a  disservice,  I  think,  to  the 
American  people  not  to  remember  that 
we  have  tried  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
things  in  the  past,  and  we  have  a  fairly 
clear  record  of  what  works  and  what 
does  not  W'ork. 

But  one  thing  that  does  not  seem  to 
work  in  terms  of  total  permanent  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  is  a  tax  rebate.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  permanent  tax  cut  is 
very  clearly  effective,  not  only  in  permit- 
ting Individuals  and  businesses  to  look 
ahead  into  the  future  and  plan  for 
greater  expenditures  and,  therefore, 
greater  stimulus  in  the  economy  and  in 
employment,  but  also  a  permanent  tax 
cut  historically  produces  far  more  rev- 
enues over  the  long  nm  than  it  does 
deplete  revenues  in  the  short  term. 

I  am  planning  to  vote  against  the  res- 
olution not  because  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  left  without  the  flexibility  of 
working  legislation  that  relates  to  the 
economy  and  to  stimulus,  if  indeed  that 
is  required,  but  because  I  think  we  have 
picked  the  wrong  levels.  We  have  given 
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1  Earned  income  credit,  $856,000,000; 
excess  of  tax  liability,  $1,363,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1977 
BEA     Outlays 

Administration  budget  pro- 
posal  adjusted 461.8        415.2 

Shipbuilding  rescission — as- 
sumed by  Administration, 
not  assumed  by  SBC 
(function  050) +0.7  

EPA  construction  grants — 
SBC  Is  higher  than  Ad- 
ministration (function 
300)    -1-0.5  

Emergency  fuel  bill  assist- 
ance— Included  by  SBC, 
not  Included  by  Adminis- 
tration   (function  300)...  +0.3         +0.3 

Additional  GNMA  mortgage 
purchase  assistance — none 
assumed  by  Administra- 
tion, $2  billion  assumed  by 
SBC   (function  400) +2.0  

Surface  Transportation — 
SBC  assumes  a  higher 
level  for  supplementals 
with  Job  stimulus  poten- 
tial than  Administration 
(function  400) +0.3         +0.1 

Housing  finance — Adminis- 
tration assumes  a  higher 
level  of  loan  repayments 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  than 
assumed  by  SBC;  this 
makes  SBC  outlays  higher 
(function  400) +0.4 

Local  public  works — Admin- 
istration assumed  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion,  SBC  as- 
450)    +2.0  +0.2 

Additional  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing — SBC  is 
lower  than  administration 
function  450) —0.3         —0.3 

CETA  public  service  Jobs — 
Administration  did  not  as- 
sume forward  funding  of 
the  FY  1978  program,  as 
assumed  by  SBC  (function 
500)    +5.6 

Education  supplemental — 
SBC  assumes  higher  out- 
lays than  administration 
(function  500) —  -f  0.  4 

Health  programs  supplemen- 
tal— SBC  assumes  higher 
levels  than  administration 
(function  550) +0.2         +0.2 

Supplemental  for  subsidized 
housing — SBC  assiuned 
less  than  administration 
(function  600) -6.0 

Veterans  benefits — SBC  as- 
sumes somewhat  lower  es- 
timates for  various  entitle- 
ment programs  than  ad- 
ministration (function 
700)   —0.2         —0.3 

Interest  on  the  public  debt — 
SBC  assumption  Is  slightly 
lower  than  administration 
(function  900) —0.3         —0.3 

Undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts— Administration  as- 
sumes lower  OC8  re- 
ceipts and  less  trust  fund 
Interest  than  SBC  (func- 
tion 950) —1.0         —1.0 

All  other  differences,  net +1.4        +0.1 


Senate     Budget     Committee 
Third  Budget  Resolution.  467.0        415.0 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Issued  its  report  on 
the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  It  incorporated  in  the  report  a  sig- 
nificant and  undesirable  change  in  the 
congressional     budget     process.     This 


change  afifects  the  treatment  of  refunda- 
ble tax  credits.  Up  to  now,  Congress  has 
always  treated  the  total  impact  of  a  tax 
credit  as  a  reduction  in  revenues.  Under 
the  change  proposed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  any  part  of  a  tax 
credit  which  is  refundable — in  other 
words,  the  extent  to  which  the  credit  ex- 
ceeds the  taxpayer's  liability — would  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  not  gone 
along  with  this  change  made  by  the 
House  and  has  continued  to  account  re- 
fundable tax  credits  as  revenue  reduc- 
tions. I  strongly  urge  that  this  Senate 
position  be  maintained  in  conference. 

The  change  proposed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  an  unneces- 
sary one.  It  accomplishes  nothing  sub- 
stantively. It  does  not  enhance  the  in- 
telligibility of  the  budget  process.  On 
the  contrary,  it  makes  the  budget  proc- 
ess somewhat  more  difficult  to  follow.  It 
accounts  for  refundable  tax  credits  for 
budget  purposes  in  a  way  quite  different 
from  the  way  in  which  Congress  deals 
with  these  credits  legislatively.  Beyond 
this,  the  treatment  of  the  refundable 
portion  of  such  tax  credits  as  outlays 
would  involve  significant  problems  of  an 
administrative  and  procedural  nature. 

The  earned  income  credit  is  a  refunda- 
ble tax  credit  for  low-income  families 
with  children.  It  is  equal  to  10  percent  of 
earned  income  up  to  a  maximum  credit 
of  $400.  This  credit  is  available  to  offset 
any  tax  liability  or,  to  the  extent  that 
the  individual's  tax  liability  is  less  than 
$400.  it  is  paid  as  a  refund.  This  provi- 
sion was  first  enacted  in  1975  and  has 
been  extended  twice — each  time  as  part 
of  a  major  tax  bill.  The  credit  is  au- 
thorized by  a  provision  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Congress  has  wanted  to  treat  this  pro- 
vision as  a  part  of  the  revenue  system. 

CHianging  the  accounting  for  this  type 
of  provision  in  the  budget  process  to 
treat  the  refundable  part  of  the  credit 
as  an  outlay  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  way  Congress  has  actually  dealt  with 
it. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  this  change 
would  better  illustrate  the  impact  of  such 
refundable  tax  credits.  The  congressional 
budget  process  addresses  revenues  as  well 
as  expenditures,  and  also  the  deficit  or 
surplus  which  results  from  their  inter- 
action. A  refundable  tax  credit  costs  ex- 
actly the  same  and  has  exactly  the  same 
impact  on  the  deficit  or  surplus  whether 
it  is  considered  an  outlay  increase  or  a 
revenue  reduction.  If  anything,  the  total 
budgetary  impact  of  a  refundable  tax 
credit  would  be  obscured  by  treating  the 
refundable  part  as  an  outlay  and  the 
nonrefundable  part  as  a  revenue  reduc- 
tion. 

While  the  change  to  accounting  for 
refundable  credits  as  outlays  rather  than 
as  revenue  reductions  would  not  sub- 
stantively affect  the  merits  of  such  pro- 
posals, it  would  present  significant  pro- 
cedural and  administrative  problems.  It 
would  increase  the  accounting  task  since 
a  single  provision  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried in  two  separate  accounts — a  revenue 
account  for  the  nonrefundable  part  of 
the  credit  and  an  outlay  account  for  the 
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refundable  part.  This  could  have  sub- 
stantial practical  implications  for  the 
Treasury  Department  in  administering 
the  credit,  since  it  would  have  to  be  able 
to  determine  which  portion  of  a  given 
Individuals  credit  was  chargeable  to 
which  accoimt.  For  example,  if  an  indi- 
vidual had  a  tax  liability  of  $200  and 
an  earned  income  credit  of  $300,  two- 
thirds  of  his  credit  would  be  accounted 
as  a  revenue  reduction  and  one-third  as 
an  outlay. 

Even  more  important  is  the  impact  of 
such  an  accounting  change  on  the  budg- 
et process  itself.  Since  refundable  tax 
credits  are  legislatively  treated  as  tax 
provisions  by  the  Congress,  they  have 
been  most  appropriately  included  within 
the  revenue  totals  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

A  good  example  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  where  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  tax  cut  package  for 
economic  stimulus  purposes.  The  revenue 
level  which  the  Congress  will  adopt  in 
this  third  budget  resolution  for  1977  will 
set  the  limits  of  what  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  can  do  in  the  way 
of  immediate  tax  reductions. 

When  we  get  down  to  actually  con- 
sidering the  legislation,  however,  we  will 
want  to  consider  not  only  the  overall 
total  of  the  tax  reduction  package,  but 
also  how  it  benefits  different  categories 
of  individuals.  The  use  of  refmidable  tax 
credits  makes  it  possible  to  provide  more 
relief  to  certain  categories  of  low-income 
individuals  than  would  be  possible  if  we 
were  limited  to  only  nonrefundable  cred- 
its. By  accounting  for  these  refundable 
credits  against  the  budget  resolution's 
revenue  totals  we  get  a  valid  picture  of 
the  total  impact  of  the  tax  cuts.  If  we 
count  refundable  credits  as  outlays,  how- 
ever, the  budgetary  view  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  Is  distorted. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  treating 
refundable  credits  as  outlays  rather  than 
as  revenues  could  create  a  procedural 
barrier  to  considering  credits  for  low- 
income  persons  as  part  of  a  tax  package. 
If  a  budget  resolution  allowed  for  a  tax 
reduction,  but  contained  no  allowance  for 
increased  outlays,  it  would  be  out  of 
order  to  consider  a  refundable  tax 
credit— even  if  the  Congress  should  de- 
cide that  some  portion  of  the  total  tax 
cut  ought  to  go  to  low-income  workers 
who  bear  the  heaviest  weight  of  payroll 
and  sales  taxes,  though  they  have  no  in- 
come tax  liability. 

Even  tax  legislation  not  dealing  with 
refundable  credits  directly  could  become 
subject  to  a  iioint  of  order  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  suppose  the 
Senate  wants  to  increase  the  minimum 
standard  deduction.  For  many  low- 
income  taxpayers,  tax  liability  would  be 
decreased  by  a  certain  amount  while  the 
refundable  portion  of  their  earned  in- 
come credit  would  be  increased  by  exactly 
the  same  amount.  As  long  as  the  budget 
process  treats  tax  cuts  and  refundable 
credits  as  revenues,  there  is  no  problem. 
But  if  refundable  credits  were  to  be  con- 
sidered outlays,  the  Congress  might  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  avoid 
any  tax  relief  to  low-income  individuals 
in  order  not  to  run  afoul  of  the  budget 
process. 


I  really  think  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, Congress  would  find  a  way  to 
work  its  will.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  set  up  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedural barrier  to  Congress'  ability  to 
provide  the  type  of  balanced  tax  relief 
which  it  determines  best  meets  the  coun- 
try's needs. 

When  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
was  passed  in  1974,  there  were  some  who 
questioned  whether  Congress,  with  its 
already  tight  schedule,  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  various  deadlines  and  other 
procedural  requirements  necessary  to 
implement  a  legislative  budget  process. 
I  think  those  fears  have  been  substan- 
tially allayed  by  the  general  smoothness 
with  which  the  process  has  operated  over 
the  past  2  fiscal  years. 

I  think  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  demon- 
strated its  av.'areness  that  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  budget  process  is  not  to  place 
procedural  and  technical  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  spending  and  revenue  legis- 
lation. Rather,  the  congressional  budget 
process  is  intended  to  enable  Congress 
to  develop  an  overall  budgetary  frame- 
work which  will  enhance  its  ability  to 
deal  responsibly  with  legislation  and 
appropriations.  There  have  been  some 
dilScult  procedural  problems,  and  some 
debate  as  to  what  does  or  does  not  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  realm  of  the  budget 
process.  But  I  think  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  in  its  role  of  overseeing  the 
budget  process,  has  done  an  admirable 
job  of  keeping  things  in  perspective  so 
that  the  process  does  not  overshadow 
the  goals.  Consequently,  the  budget 
process,  in  the  Senate  at  least,  has  op- 
erated well  and  with  a  minimum  amoxmt 
of  limitation  on  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will  on  legislation. 

I  think  the  change  in  accounting  pro- 
cedures proposed  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  for  the  refundable 
part  of  tax  credits  is  a  step  in  exactly 
the  WTong  direction.  It  may  be  a  more 
pleasing  methodology  for  some  theore- 
ticians, but  it  makes  no  improvement  in 
the  operations  or  intelligibility  of  the 
congressional  budget  process,  and  it 
places  an  unnecessary  procedural  con- 
straint on  the  flexibility  of  the  Congress 
in  considering  revenue  measures  bene- 
fitting low-income  persons. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chau-man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  making  the  record  on  this  point.  The 
Senator  had  submitted  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  on  this  same 
point.  We  found  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I 
think  that  any  matter  on  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  agree  ought  to  be 
given  a  very  visible  published  record.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  stand  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  and  to  welcome  this  addition 
to  the  Record. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach. The  House  Committee  on  the 


Budget  has  taken  a  different  approach, 
so  we  are  going  to  need  some  assistance 
in  the  conference.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
my  good  friend  for  making  this  Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

I  agree  with  him  that  any  time  the 
Finance  Committee  can  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Budget  Committee, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  they  are  neces- 
sarily right. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMITTED    ON 
SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    10 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et was  fashioned  to  accommodate  a  vital- 
ly needed  stimulus  to  an  economy  that 
has  failed  to  grow  at  a  rate  anticipated 
when  the  Congressional  budget  was 
adopted  last  Pall.  The  levels  of  unem- 
ployment have  been  unacceptably  high 
and  the  economic  forecasts  unacceptably 
dismal.  Congress  must  take  action  to  as- 
sure that  the  goal  of  recovery  envisioned 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  is  reached.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  third  budget  resolution  will 
assure  the  Congress  the  flexibility  it 
needs  to  enact  legislation  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  prevent  the 
hardships  of  the  winter  of  1977  from 
undermining  any  gains  made. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  the 
third  budget  resolution,  considered  both 
the  general  requirement  for  a  prompt 
and  sufficient  economic  stimulus  and  the 
need  to  offset  Increased  consumer  fuel 
and  food  costs  attributable  to  the  excep- 
tionally harsh  winter.  By  adopting  the 
levels  in  the  Resolution,  the  Congress 
would  permit  enactment  of  up  to  $12  bil- 
lion in  tax  relief  and  the  enactment  of 
up  to  $5.2  billion  in  spending  designed  to 
produce  jobs  and  assistance  to  those 
hardest  hit  by  the  harsh  winter. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  been  ample  evidence  that  such 
a  stimulus  package  is  badly  needed  and 
that  Congress  must  respond  judiciously 
but  adequately  to  the  pressing  demands 
being  made  on  the  Nation.  To  fail  to 
adopt  budget  ceilings  and  a  revenue  floor 
that  would  be  responsive  to  obvious  needs 
would  be  rigid  and  foolhardy  on  our 
parts. 

It  is  important  to  assure  effective  con- 
gressional control  of  the  budget,  and  I 
believe  that  adoption  of  the  third  budget 
resolution  will  demonstrate  an  exercise 
of  that  control. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  V/ill  the  Senator 
yield  to  help  me  clarify  a  point' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et knows,  I  was  unable  to  attend  much 
of  the  session  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  during  which  actions  were  taken 
on  some  of  the  budget  functions.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Maine  will  help 
me  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  third 
budget  resolution,  with  respect  to  one 
function  in  which  I  have  a  particular 
interest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  happy  to 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  function  250— 
general  science,  space,  and  technology — 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977  provided  budget  au- 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  Real- 
location among  line  items  which  does  not 
violate  the  budget  ceiling  is  an  appro- 
priate exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  confirm  my  understanding, 
because  I  am  going  to  suggest  just  such 
a  reallocation,  which  I  believe  conforms 
with  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  both  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular function  and  with  the  overall  eco- 
nomic policy  intended  by  the  third  bud- 
get resolution.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  a  moment  longer,  so  that  I  can  get 
his  advice  as  to  whether  my  proposal 
would  be  appropriate  with  respect  to  this 
third  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  work  force  currently 
employed  in  the  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  phase  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  be  cut  back  by  9,000 
jobs  during  fiscal  year  1977.  Some  of 
these  jobs  are  a  result  of  a  planned 
phasedown  as  the  project  nears  its  end. 
But  about  2,800  of  these  lost  jobs  are  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year.  The  layoffs  will  occur  beginning  in 
February  and  March.  Then  in  October, 
after  next  year's  funds  become  available, 
the  program  would  rehire  2,800  people, 
to  continue  work  on  this  phase  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  program.  With  the  con- 
tinuing influence  of  inflation,  the  costs 
involved  for  both  labor  and  materials 
will  be  substantially  higher  after  the 
delay. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  substantial 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  tide  over  these  highly  skilled  workers, 
most  of  whom  would  then  be  rehired  in 
October.  The  California  imemployment 
rate  has  continually  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  stimulate  the  economy,  this 
state  of  events  has  me  seriously  con- 
cerned— it  seems  to  make  no  sense.  I 
understand  that  a  $50  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  could  be  construc- 
tively and  efficiently  used  to  keep  these 
2,800  people  scheduled  for  layoffs  in  this 
program.  I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
whether  such  an  appropriation,  all  within 
function  250  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  third  budget  resolution,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  An  addition  of  $50  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  to  function  250 
would  appear  not  to  breach  the  func- 
tional ceiling,  provided,  of  course,  that  no 
other  supplemental  appropriation  affect- 
ing this  function  is  adopted.  $50  million 
in  budget  authority  would  bring  the 
function  250  budget  authority  totals  to 
$4,518  billion,  an  amount,  due  to  round- 
ing, that  appears  to  be  consistent  with 
the  resolution. 

With  respect  to  outlays,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  outlay  effect 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  $50  million 
because  of  the  potential  enactment  date. 
In  addition,  the  outlay  effect  presumably 
would  to  a  slight  degree  be  offset  by  re- 
ducing the  need  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation.   While    this    amoimt    would 


certainly  use  up  any  room  remaining 
under  the  outlay  ceiling  in  this  function, 
it  would  not  appear  to  exceed  the  outlay 
ceiling  for  this  function,  although  we 
would  need  to  have  the  specific  supple- 
mental before  us  and,  of  course,  we  would 
need  to  check  the  specific  outlay  effect 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  remind  the  chair- 
man that  the  committee  in  my  absence 
reduced  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  this  function  on  the  assumption 
that  no  further  appropriations  would  be 
forthcoming.  Clearly,  the  amount  we  are 
talking  about  would  have  been  within  the 
function  250  totals  of  the  second  budget 
resolution,  which  are  now  $100  million 
lower. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  makes  no  budgetary  sense  to  lay 
off  these  private  sector  workers  mmeces- 
sarily,  while  we  are  adding  in  more 
money  to  create  jobs  to  put  other  people 
to  work.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  expect  to 
try  to  make  the  necessary  funds  available 
to  prevent  these  layoffs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  everyone  in 
this  chamber  is  concerned  about  the  state 
of  the  American  economy.  We  know  that 
too  many  people  who  want  to  work  can- 
not find  work.  We  know  that  infiation, 
which  moderated  considerably  last  year, 
is  threatening  to  escalate  once  again. 
And,  we  know  that  our  economy  is  sim- 
ply not  growing  as  fast  as  we  would  like. 

Because  of  these  factors,  there  is  an 
emerging  consensus  that  something  must 
be  done  to  stimulate  domestic  economic 
growth,  that  Federal  fiscal  tools  must  be 
employed  to  accelerate  economic  recov- 
ery. And  I  agree. 

But  I  have  concluded  that  the  mix  of 
spending  and  tax  policies  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  10  is  not  appropriate. 
Primarily,  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  committee's  decision  to  recom- 
mend a  $3.4  billion  increase  in  Govern- 
ment outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Al- 
though I  could  support  some  additional 
spending,  focused  on  structural  unem- 
ployment, I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
large  increase  in  Federt'  outlays,  which 
will  be  used  to  finance  new  public  works 
and  public  service  jobs  programs,  is 
advisable. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  revenue 
and  outlay  levels  recommended  do  not 
endorse  any  specific  stimulus  program 
or  a  specific  package.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  large-scale  Federal 
public  works  and  pubic  service  jobs  pro- 
grams only  temporarily  treat  the  unem- 
ploment  problem  while  risking  renewed 
inflation,  I  feel  that  I  must  cast  my  vote 
against  the  third  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

I  do  support  the  decision  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  reduce  the  revenue  fioor, 
thus  allowing  enactment  of  up  to  $12 
billion  in  stimulative  and  equitable  tax 
reductions.  And  if  additional  fiscal  stim- 
ulus is  called  for,  I  would  hope  that 
the  tax-writing  committees  would  broad- 
en the  employment  tax  credit  concept 
which  has  already  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Ways   and  Means   Committee,   a  more 
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expansive  version  of  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  will  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate despite  my  objection.  And  I  should 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10  are  far 
from  the  target.  I  do  support  individual 
tax  reductions  and  Government  jobs 
creation  incentives.  And  I  commend  the 
committee  for  recognizing  in  the  report 
that  the  revenue  fioor  established  in  the 
resoluton  "would  permit  postponement 
until  calendar  year  1977  of  the  stricter 
tax  treatment  of  sick  pay  benefits  en- 
acted retroactively  for  1976  in  the  recent 
tax  reform  act." 

PERMANENT  TAX  CUTS  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
budget  resolution  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering today  revises  the  fiscal  1977  spend- 
ing and  revenue  levels  to  permit  the  en- 
actment of  measures  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  And  while  the  revised  revenue 
floor  would  permit  the  adoption  of  any 
type  of  tax  relief  measures.  I  regret  that 
this  resolution  endorses  temporary  tax 
rebates  and  increased  Federal  spending 
instead  of  permanent  tax  reductions  for 
our  overburdened  taxpayers. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  slowed  down, 
with  unemployment  rates  still  too  high 
and  with  inflation  again  on  the  rise.  Most 
importantly,  the  economy  is  not  growing 
fast  enough  to  inspiie  the  Nation's  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

While  Americans  have  traditionally 
anticipated  that  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance would  produce  upward  mobil- 
ity, the  infiation,  unemployment,  and 
higher  taxes  of  the  past  few  years  have 
increased  the  prospects  of  downward 
mobility  for  too  many  Americans. 

Congress  must  develop  policies  to  as- 
sure taxpayers  that  their  incomes  will 
grow,  that  more  and  more  of  their  in- 
come will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  infla- 
tion and  higher  taxes,  and  that  their 
jobs  will  not  be  eliminated. 

A  $50  tax  rebate  will  not  increase  any- 
one's confidence  in  the  future,  and  it  will 
not  inspire  business  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  create  new  jobs.  The  economic 
problems  ws  are  facing  are  long-term 
and  we  need  a  long-term  solution,  not  a 
temporary  shot  in  the  arm. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  enact 
permanent  tax  cuts  that  are  not  biased 
ae-ainst  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  tax  rebate  scheme  approved  last 
week  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  an  ineffective  gimmick  that 
is  an  insult  to  every  taxpayer. 

First  of  all.  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  tax  rebates  will  provide  the 
type  of  economic  growth  needed  to  off- 
set inflation  and  reduce  unemployment. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  economic  experts  all  be- 
lieve that  tax  rebates  are  not  as  effective 
as  permanent  tax  cuts  in  stimulating  the 
economy. 

The  $50  tax  rebate  will  barely  offset  the 
impact  of  the  recent  home  heating  cost 
increases,  and  it  will  do  little  to  offset  the 
inflation-induced  tax  increases  of  the 
past  5  years.  This  increased  tax  burden 
has  put  a  heavy  drag  on  the  economy, 


and  is  primarily  responsible  for  our  slug- 
gish economic  growth  and  high  rates  of 
unemployment. 

Permanent  tax  cuts,  combined  with  re- 
straints on  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, will  immediately  increase  every 
worker's  take-home  pay,  increase  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  and  stimulate 
the  type  of  business  production  needed 
to  create  permanent  new  jobs. 

It  is  also  important  to  insure  that  these 
permanent  tax  cuts  provide  relief  to  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers,  the  most  ignored 
men  and  women  in  America. 

The  tax  package  approved  last  week 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
guts  the  middle  class  and  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  people  of  this  country  who 
pay  most  of  the  taxes. 

The  tax  rebates  and  the  increased 
standard  deduction  approved  by  the 
committee  concentrate  relief  on  lower- 
income  people  and  provide  virtually  no 
relief  for  middle-income  taxpayers.  I  be- 
lieve special  attention  should  be  given  to 
lower  income  people  and  senior  citizens 
on  flxed  incomes,  the  ones  who  are  most 
affected  by  the  higher  fuel  prices  and  the 
ones  least  able  to  afford  suddenly  higher 
bills. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  provide  relief  to  lower  income 
people  is  to  penalize  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

Approximately  78  percent  of  all  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  are  paid  by  people 
earning  more  than  $15,000,  yet  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  tax  relief  provided  by  the 
new  standard  deduction  will  go  to  people 
with  incomes  under  $15,000.  Taxpayers 
who  itemize  their  deductions,  such  as 
those  who  own  a  house  or  have  large 
medical  expenses,  will  receive  no  tax  re- 
lief at  all  from  this  provision. 

These  taxpayers,  particularly  those 
families  where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
work,  should  not  be  denied  tax  relief. 

Congress  should  reject  the  tax  rebate 
gimmick  and  enact  permanent  tax  cuts 
for  individuals  and  businesses.  A  signifi- 
cant cut  in  taxes  will  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den on  the  economy,  stimulate  consumer 
and  business  spending,  and  create  per- 
manent, taxpaying  jobs.  These  perma- 
nent tax  cuts  will  restore  the  Nation's 
confidence  in  the  economy  and  the  fu- 
ture, and  stimulate  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic expansion  needed  to  assure  up- 
ward mobility  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  today  considering  the  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess provided  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

In  preparing  this  third — and  final — 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  for  1977,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  member  and  other  mem- 
bers, and  the  str-ff  of  that  committee. 
They  have  worked  quickly  under  very 
severe  pressures,  and  I  believe  they  have 
prepared  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  our  consideration. 

The  changes  provided  in  today's  legis- 
lation will  accommodate  the  economic 
stimulus  package  which  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed.  The  resolution  also 


refiects  the  general  concern  in  Congress 
that  more  has  to  be  done  and,  indeed, 
can  be  done,  in  the  area  of  jobs  creation. 
This  resolution  doubles  the  size  of  the 
portion  of  the  administration's  stimulus 
package  that  deals  with  jobs,  in  order  to 
permit  the  administration  to  move  faster 
in  bringing  down  the  unemployment 
rate.  In  addition,  the  increased  empha- 
sis on  jobs  creation  in  the  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  should  serve  to 
indicate  to  the  administration  the  re- 
solve of  Congress  for  faster  action  on 
employment-generating  measures  to  as- 
sure the  return  to  work  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  jobless  Americans. 

The  stimulus-related  changes  made  in 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Grovernment  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  required  by  the  present  troubled 
state  of  the  economy.  The  committee 
recognized — as  did  the  administration, 
the  Congress,  and  the  many  employer 
and  labor  groups  which  testified — that 
there  is  a  need  for  immediate  fiscal  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  the  Nation's  economic 
recovery.  The  sluggish  state  of  the  econ- 
omy endangers  our  economic  growth 
and  employment  goals  and  further  de- 
lays the  achievement  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  that  "each 
additional  percentage  point  of  unem- 
ployment loses  $50  to  $60  billion  of  out- 
put which  might  have  been  used  for  pri- 
vate or  public  purposes  and  adds  $17  to 
$21  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit." 

Recent  readings  of  some  of  the  basic 
indicators  point  up  the  seriousness  of  our 
economic  situation.  The  rise  in  gross  na- 
tional product  was  only  2.4  percent  in 
the  fomth  quarter  of  1976.  This  was  the 
smallest  quarterly  gain  since  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1975  and  the  second  consecu- 
tive quarter  in  which  the  rate  was  below 
the  level  necessary  to  keep  unemploy- 
ment from  increasing.  This  decline  in 
growth  is  a  clear  danger.  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  slowdown  in  the  economic 
recovery  was  the  reduced  rate  of  growth 
in  personal  income  in  January.  It  was 
up  only  0.3  percent,  compared  with  a 
gain  of  1.3  percent  in  December. 

The  economic  stimulus  program  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  through  an  increase  in  out- 
lays to  $415  billion  and  a  decrease  in  rev- 
enue to  $346.8  billion.  While  the  defi- 
cit rises  to  $68.2  billion  from  $50.6  bil- 
lion, the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
stimulus  package  will  increase  real 
growth  and  reduce  unemployment,  and 
result  in  increased  revenues  as  the  econ- 
omy recovers.  The  size  of  the  stimulus 
program  approved  by  this  budget — $17.2 
billion — approximates  that  proposed  by 
the  administration,  $15.5  billion.  They 
differ  most  significantly,  I  believe,  in  how 
much  each  proposes  to  do  immediately  in 
tlie  area  of  jobs  creation.  The  Senate  res- 
olution would  increase  the  jobs  portion  of 
the  stimulus  to  18  percent  of  the  total 
stimulus,  from  only  11  percent  called  for 
by  the  administration's  program. 

This  action  can  be  viewed  as  a  partial 
refocusing  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  It  would  reflect,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  in  Congress  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  changing  nature  of  un- 
employment   in    America — which    con- 
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attention  from  us  in  Congress  In  future 
months. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  the  budget 
proposed  In  this  resolution  provides  a 
balanced  approach  to  a  serious  and  im- 
mediate problem.  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
it  will  give  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration the  necessary  means  to  restore 
health  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 10.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington fMr.  Magntjson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton fMr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen >, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  72, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[RoUcin  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 72 
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NAYS— 20 
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Byrd. 
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Hatch 
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Hayakawa 

Tower 

Dole 

Helms 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 8 
Church  Hansen  McClure 

Culver  Hatfield  Scott 

Eastland  Magnuson 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10)  was  agreed  to. 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $346,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  is  89,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $167,000,030,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $415,000,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$68,200,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $718,300,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as"  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  304 
o:  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $109,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,100,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  atithorlty,  87,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,000,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  EmplojTnent,  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,200,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,500,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $166,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $139,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  83,600.000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,900,000,000. 
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(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,OOo! 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  — $16,100,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  —$16,100,000,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  v,'as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  ?.  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prasident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SB  A  PROGRAM  CEILINGS  FOR  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ATr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  5  (S.  243). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legisl.itive  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  243)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  consider  this  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  It  raLses 
three  Small  Business  Administration 
program  authorization  ceilings  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  bill  Increases  the  ceiling 
governing  the  Business  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Fund  which  includes  the  regular 
business  loan,  displaced  business  loan, 
trade  adjustment  assistance  loan  (Im- 
port protection) ,  handicapped  assistance 
loan,  economic  opportunity  loan,  8(a) 
procurement,  development  company 
loan,  and  small  business  Investment 
company  loan  programs  from  $6  billion 
to  $6.8  billion.  The  subceiling  governing 
the  small  business  investment  company 
program  is  Increased  from  $725  million 
to  $775  million.  The  authorization  for  the 
surety  bond  guaranty  program  is  in- 
creased from  $56.5  million  to  $68.5  mil- 
lion. 

Immediate  action  Is  necessary  on  this 
bill  to  prevent  the  SBA  from  having  to 
curtail  loan  and  guaranty  activity  by 


over  one  half  as  a  result  of  reaching  its 
program  ceilings. 

For  two  primary  reasons,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  decided  to  au- 
thorize SBA  ceiling  increases  for  fiscal 
year  1977  only.  First,  since  there  is  a  new 
Administration,  it  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  set  new  agency  goals  and 
priorities  and  to  request  a  budget  specifi- 
cally designed  to  meet  them.  A  single 
year  authorization,  therefore,  allows  the 
newly  appointed  Administrator  to  pre- 
sent his  own  budget  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
He  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the  agency 
to  reach  multi-year  program  ceilings  in 
fiscal  year  1978  or  even  1980  before  im- 
plementing a  new  budget  and  its  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  if  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee authorizes  SBA  program  ceilings 
for  two  or  more  fiscal  years  at  this  time, 
its  efforts  to  authorize  SBA  program  ac- 
tivity by  line  items  would  be  impaired 
severely.  Since  the  committee  has  had 
legislative  authority  over  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  only  since  January 
4,  1977,  it  has  not  had  time  to  determine 
proper  line  item  authorizations  in  the 
few  weeks  provided  for  it  to  act  before 
the  SBA  must  reduce  its  program  ac- 
tivity. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  bill. 

The  bill  v>as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  14 
(H.R.  2647). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  2647)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  to  Increase  loan  limitations  and 
to  increase  surety  bond  authorizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obection  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken,  that  the  language  of  S.  243 
be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  that  H.R.  2647 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  as  amended,  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

S. 243  [Report  No.  95-3 ] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hounc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Subparagraph  4(A)  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$6,000,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$6,800,000,000". 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  4(B)  of  .=ection  4(C) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$725,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$775,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  412  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$56,500,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$68,500,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  H.R.  2647,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Jav- 
its. Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of 
H.R.  2647  be  appropriately  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  243  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PM. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  una.iimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  after  the  recognition  of  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  following  Senators  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
Messrs.  Danforth,  Wallop,  ScnrnTT.  and 
Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v^'ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LIST  OF  ASSETS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  1975,  by  notification  in  the  Record,  I 
indicated  my  intention  to  terminate,  on 
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Januarj'  1,  1976,  the  blind 
my  securities  were  mainta 
the  reasons  for  so  doing, 
subsequently   published  ir 
last  year  the  list  of  securiti  !s 
trust  as  of  January  1,  1976. 

In  virtually  all  cases, 
sions  are  made  by  my  inves 
Stein  Roe  &  Parnham  of 
has  been  instructed  to  avoitl 
that  would  present  any 
conflict  of  interest  with 
U.S.  Senator.  All  of  Mrs. 
securities  are  held  in 
by  the  Harris  Trust  & 
Chicago.  Each  year  since 
Senate,  all  income  tax 
prepared  by  Arthur 
tified  public  accountants. 

The  fundamental  purpo^ 
disclosure  is  to  insure  that 
cial  does  not  use  his  positiqn 
personal  financial  gain, 
public  office  in  January 
December  31,  1975,  Mrs. 
total  net  worth  has  declinei  I 
versus  a  decline  in  the 
5.85  percent  in  the  Dow 
The  decline  is  attributable 
capital  gains  taxes  paid  tc 
Government  on  sales  of 
for  a  long  period  of  time 
other  business  expenses 
sional  fees  and  services, 
and  personal  gifts. 

Another  legitimate  quest 
be  put  to  a  public  official  is 
paying  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
local  taxes.  According  to  1 
oped  by  Arthur  Andersen  & 
simiing  public  office  in  1967 
cember  31, 1975,  we  have  pa 
to  35  percent  of  total  gross 
eluding  capital  gains,  and 
than  50  percent  on  total  ta 

A  third  inquiry  could  b( 
■whether  a  public  official 
fair  share  of  charitable 
support  religious  and 
terprises.  Since  assuming 
through  December  31,  197 
and  I  have  made  charitable 
equal  to  8.5  percent  of 
income. 

Following  is  a  list  of  seclir 
investments,  and  other 
Mrs.  Percy  and  myself  as 
1977.  We  have  no  minor 
included  in  the  list  are 
Percy  family  trust,  the 
of  which  is  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percy 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un; 
sent    that    the   list   be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

List  of  Assets 
bills,    notes,    bonds,    debentures 

U.S.  Treasury. 

American  Sugar  Company. 

American  Telephone  and  Ti 
pany. 

Chase  M^inhattan  Bank  New 

Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Te 

Continental  Air  Line.s.  Inc. 

Crossett  Ark.  Industrial  Devflopment  Rev- 
enue. 


tie 


Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
Duquesne  Light  Company 
Enserch  Corporation. 
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legraph  Com- 

York. 
;phone  Co. 
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Harrls-Intertype  Corporation. 

Lone  Star  Cement  Corporation. 

Michigan  Wisconsin  Pipeline  Company. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Nu  Trek  Inc. 

Oklahoma  State  Turnpike  Auth.  Revenue. 

Ontario  Province  Canada. 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Twelve  Federal  Land  Banks. 

STOCKS 

Alexander  &  Alexander  Services. 

AMP  Incorporated. 

Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories. 

Bell  and  Howell  Company. 

Burroughs  Corporation. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

Citicorp. 

Continental  Oil  Company. 

Corroon  &  Black  Corporation. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

Donaldson  Inc. 

Dow  Chemical  Company. 

Envirotech  Corporation. 

Esmark  Inc. 

Farmers  Group  Inc. 

Florida  Power  and  Light  Company. 

H.  B.  Fuller  Co. 

General  Electric  Company. 

General  Portland  Incorporated. 

Great  West  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Haag  Drug  Inc. 

Harris  Bankcorp  Inc. 

International  Business  Machines. 

Johnson  and  Johnson. 

Jostens  Incorporated. 

S.S.  Kresge  Company. 

Mapco  Incorporated. 

Marathon  Oil  Company. 

Material  Systems  Corporation. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Company. 

Motorola  Incorporated. 

Nalco  Chemical  Company. 

Nortrust  Corporation. 

OEM  Medical  Inc. 

Outboard  Marine  Corporation. 

Owens-Illinois  Inc. 

J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

Percy- Wilding,  Inc. — A  new  TV  program- 
ming and  advertising  market  research  busi- 
ness founded  and  conducted  in  Seattle, 
Washington  by  my  son.  Roger  Percy. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 

REA  Holding  Corporation. 

Rollins  Incorporated. 

Scott  Foresman  and  Company. 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 

Signode  Corporation. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 

SuUair  Corporation. 

Times-Mirror  Company. 

Xerox  Corporation. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Michigan  City  Enterprises. 

OTHER    ASSETS 

One  residence  in  Wllmette,  Illinois. 

One  residence  in  Washington,  D.C. 

One  farm  In  Iowa,  shared  50/50  with  opera- 
tor and  managed  by  Farmers  National  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Two  farms  and  one  now  non-arable  river 
site  in  Illinois,  owned  jointly  by  Mrs.  Percy 
and  her  two  brothers  and  shared  50/50  with 
operator. 

Automobiles. 

Personal  effects. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTELLIGENT    ANALYSIS     OF     THE 
DEATH  PENALTY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  emotion  and  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  recent  years.  I  think — and  I 
would  hope — that  as  we  approach  this 
very  emotional  problem  we  would  do  so 
with  as  much  rationality,  as  much  fore- 
thought, as  much  analysis  and  atten- 
tion as  we  can  give  to  any  single  prob- 
lem. 

The  taking  of  a  human  life  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  matter  particu- 
larly when  that  human  life  is  taken  by 
society  itself. 

Mr.  President,  Roger  N.  Johnson,  an 
associate  professor  of  psychology  at 
Ramapo  College,  has  written  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  "Death  Penalty's  Over- 
looked Costs"  for  the  December  8,  1976, 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. The  article  rationally  discusses  as- 
pects of  the  death  penalty  which  often 
go  unnoticed. 

As  Professor  Johnson  points  out,  his- 
torically, societies  have  prescribed  the 
death  penalty  for  fewer  and  fewer 
classes  of  crimes  as  their  civilization  ma- 
tures. Today,  most  of  the  nations  which 
retain  capital  punishment  in  practice 
are  totalitarian  or  Communist. 

Today  we  have  had  an  outstanding 
address  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada. The  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
and  question  the  Prime  Minister  at 
luncheon  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  for  which  we  have 
the  highest  regard,  and  whose  judgment 
on  many,  many  issues  has  established  an 
outstanding  example  to  the  world,  has 
only  very  recently  in  its  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment for  all  civilian  crimes. 

Social  learning  theory  in  psychology 
tells  us  that  people  model  their  actions 
after  observed  behavior.  Are  we  provid- 
ing a  bad  example  when  society  orders 
death?  What  is  the  effect  on  impres- 
sionable children  who  see  that  we  kill 
those  who  are  troublesome  to  society? 
Will  these  children  resolve  to  take 
similar  action  against  persons  who  are 
troublesome  to  them? 

Indeed,  are  executions  downright 
counterproductive  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  juries  may  refuse  to  convict  when 
they  know  death  will  be  the  sentence? 

I  think  this  is  the  point  that  Senator 
Hughes  and  I  discussed  at  great  length 
last  year  when  discussing  the  death 
penalty,  as  to  whether  or  not  in  many 
cases  a  death  penalty  might  be  too  easy 
for  someone  who  has  committed  a  hei- 
nous crime  or  a  person  who  has  com- 
mitted such  a  crime  might  even  be  freed 
if  it  is  necessary  for  12  men  and  women 
to  determine  and,  by  their  judgment,  put 
that  person  to  death  when  the  possibil- 
ity could  have  existed  that  an  error  could 
have  been  made,  as  has  been  proven  in 
many  cases.  So  that  in  many  respects 
the  death  penalty  in  some  instances 
seems  to  actually  favor  the  convict 
when  a  jury  knows  that  death  will  be 
the  sentence  they  will  be  rendering. 
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On  balance,  it  seems  the  death  pen- 
alty's costs  outweigh  its  benefits  except, 
perhaps,  in  cases  of  the  most  extreme 
nature. 

If  we  are  to  move  forward  in  the  field 
of  human  rights,  we  will  have  to  put  the 
days  of  capital  punishment  behind  us. 
I  have  on  previous  occasions  discussed 
some  rare  instances  that  I  do  consider 
circumstances  extreme  in  nature.  Its 
continued  use  in  modern  society  is  an 
anachronism  we  cannot  tolerate. 

As  Professor  Johnson  has  stated: 

Many  years  ago  Dostoevski  remarked  that 
a  society  can  be  judged  by  the  humanity  It 
shows  toward  Its  outcasts.  Are  we  to  en- 
gage In  the  same  behavior  we  condemn  in 
them?  Who  can  benefit  from  the  taking  of 
human  life,  and  who  will  rejoice  when  the 
corpses  are  carted  away?  Each  small  step  to- 
ward capital  punishment  is  a  giant  leap 
backward  for  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Roger  John- 
son for  his  perceptive  article  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Death  Penalty's  Overlooked  Costs 
(By  Roger  N.  Johnson) 

The  Utah  case  of  Gary  Gilmore  has  drama- 
tized the  drive  for  restoration  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  the  United  States  as  authorized 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  But,  in  the  course  of 
history,  there  is  a  very  clear  trend  away  from 
using  the  death  penalty. 

In  ancient  Babylonia,  people  were  put  to 
death  for  adulterating  beer,  and  in  Persia 
the  same  fate  avaited  anyone  who  acciden- 
tally sat  on  the  king's  throne.  At  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  there  were  still 
over  350  capital  ofi'enses  on  the  books  in  Eng- 
land, but  only  a  few  frivolous  ones,  such  as 
witchcraft.  Idolatry,  perjury,  and  adultery, 
were  actually  enforced. 

Today,  virtually  all  Western  industrial  na- 
tions have  completely  eliminated  capital 
punishment  in  practice  if  not  in  law.  It  is 
mainly  communist  countries  and  totalitarian 
regimes  which  continue  to  execute  citizens, 
and  most  Americans  consider  such  events  re- 
pugnant. It  is  an  ironic  coincidence  that  at 
the  same  time  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was 
paving  the  way  for  executions,  Canada's 
House  of  Commons  voted  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  for  all  civilian  crimes. 

One  important  factor  which  is  often  over- 
looked in  this  highly  emotional  controversy 
Is  the  psychological  impact  on  the  general 
population.  We  know  that  in  fact  violence 
does  breed  more  violence,  and  very  often  the 
aftermath  of  a  sensational  crime  is  an  at- 
tempt to  repeat  it  somewhere  else.  Social 
scientists  have  now  gathered  mountains  oi 
evidence  on  social  learning  and  modeling  be- 
havior, and  it  is  reckless  to  ignore  the  brutal- 
izing consequences  of  waves  of  gassings, 
hangings,  electrocutions,  and  shootings.  The 
effect  on  millions  who  are  already  disturbed 
or  highly  impressionable  is  unpredictable, 
and  the  rest  may  only  become  more  jaded 
and  insensitive  to  human  suffering. 

What  win  be  the  psychological  effect  of 
such  official  killings  upon  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions who  will  follow  these  events  closely? 
Will  people  learn  that  violence  is  the  civil- 
ized way  to  deal  with  problems,  or  that  ven- 
geance is  sometimes  commendable?  Will  peo- 
ple learn  that  killing  is  becoming  more  and 
more  commonplace  in  our  society,  and  that 
we  simply  have  to  learn  to  look  the  other 
way  when  someone  is  killed?  Will  people 
learn  that  whether  or  not  human  life  is 
sacred  depends  on  what  is  in  vogue  with  the 
current  politicians?  Will  many  simply  con- 
clude that  America  is  a  violent  country,  and 
that  black  activist  H.  Rap  Brown  was  right 


after  all  when  he  said  that  violence  was  as 
American  as  cherry  pie? 

Thus,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  capital 
punishment  will  benefit  society,  and  instead 
there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  it  may 
actually  have  the  opposite  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, proponents  must  consider  that  many 
brutal  and  senseless  crimes  are  committed  by 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals  who  have 
latent  suicidal  tendencies,  and  sometimes 
their  main  purpose  is  to  commit  a  crime  so 
horrible  that  they  will  have  to  be  severely 
punished  or  executed.  Some  have  speculated 
that  this  Is  the  root  cause  of  Gllmore's 
crimes. 

Criminal  justice  experts  also  know  that 
Juries  sometimes  acquit  known  killers  be- 
cause they  could  not  stand  to  see  the  death 
penalty  imposed.  It  may  be  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is  a  soft,  cowardly,  and  simplistic 
approach  rather  than  a  "tough"  approach, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  may  create  mere 
problems  than  it  solves. 

One  of  the  greatest  failings  of  the  Ameri- 
can ethos  in  recent  years  is  the  assumption 
that  the  solution  to  violence  Is  more  violence. 
A  society  which  embraces  and  becomes  an 
active  participant  in  acts  of  violence  is  un- 
dermining important,  civilized  values. 

Many  years  ago  Dostoevski  remarked  that 
a  society  can  be  judged  by  the  humanity  it 
shows  toward  its  outcasts.  Are  we  to  engage 
in  the  same  behavior  we  condemn  in  them? 
Who  can  benefit  from  the  taking  of  human 
life,  and  who  will  rejoice  when  the  corpses 
are  carted  away?  Each  small  step  toward 
capital  punishment  Is  a  giant  leap  backward 
for  mankind. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  say 
this  with  full  recognition  that  on  this 
issue,  as  on  many  issues,  people  of  good 
will  appear  and  argue  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  But  I  hope  that  the  dialog  will 
continue,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
reach  any  precipitate  or  emotional 
decision. 

I  hope  we  will  only  reach  a  decision 
after  the  most  careful,  rational,  and 
analytical  thought  on  the  part  of  legisla- 
tors who  have  this  awesome  power  in 
their  hands  today. 


NATIONAL  MEALS  ON  WHEELS  ACT 
OF  1977 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  Senators  Dole 
and  Kennedy  in  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Meals-on-Wheels  Act  of  1977. 

The  title  VII  elderly  nutrition  program 
currently  provides  nutritious  meals  to 
many  of  our  elderly  in  a  commimal  set- 
ting. I  was  an  early  proponent  and  sup- 
porter of  this  program  in  its  research 
and  demonstration  stage  and  was  active 
in  the  establishment  of  the  current  title 
VII  program  which  Congress  enacted  in 
1972. 

I  recognize  the  positive  role  that  title 
VII  plays  in  providing  meals  to  the 
elderly  in  a  congregate  setting  but  there 
are  more  than  three  million  elderly 
Americans  w'ho  are  homebound  and 
unable  to  prepare  their  own  meals  or 
attend  a  nutrition  center.  Of  these  three 
million  homebound  elderly  citizens,  less 
than  60,000  presently  receive  home- 
delivered  meals.  Homebound  elderly 
citizens,  especially  those  living  in  rural 
areas,  often  become  isolated,  lonely,  and 
malnourished.  The  National  Meals-on- 
Wheels  Act  of  1977  introduced  today 
would  alleviate  some  of  these  problems 
by  providing  hot  nutritious  meals  and 


companionship  to  the  homebound  elderly 
and  also  to  a  number  of  handicapped 
persons  who  are  not  elderly.  I  saw  for 
myself  the  immense  impact  these  meals 
have  on  the  lives  of  recipients  when  I 
spent  one  day  in  Chicago  delivering 
meals  with  a  volunteer  driver. 

In  the  past,  hundreds  of  private  groups 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  deliver- 
ing a  limited  number  of  meals  to  the 
homebound.  These  dedicated  groups  have 
been  utilizing  whatever  funds  and  volun- 
teer assistance  they  can  get,  but  their 
success  has  been  limited  by  lack  of  money 
and  their  inability  to  reach  more  than 
a  very  small  portion  of  those  in  need. 

A  national  meals-on-wheels  progi'am 
would  not  only  provide  hot  nutritious 
meals  and  companionship  to  the  home- 
bound,  it  would  serve  as  a  preventive 
health  care  measure.  The  program  would 
play  a  positive  role  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  disability  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  substantial  fiscal  savings  to 
the  Government  through  decreased  in- 
stitutionalization of  our  elderly. 

In  1975,  public  outlays  for  nursing 
homes  were  over  $5  billion,  60  percent  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Studies  conducted  by  gerontolo- 
gists  have  consistently  shown  that  10  to 
40  percent  of  nursing  home  residents  are 
not  in  need  of  institutional  care;  many 
are  there  simply  because  they  cannot 
cook  for  themselves.  The  cost  of  a  nurs- 
ing home  is  over  S20  per  day — a  home 
delivered  meal  costs  under  $2.  With  an 
initial  $80  million  investment,  we  could 
receive  a  return  of  S200  to  $400  million 
per  year  beyond  the  cost  of  the  national 
meals-on-wheels  program. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  through  such  programs 
as  social  security.  SSI,  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  the  food  stamp  program.  Our 
elderly  and  handicapped  suffer  from  a 
variety  of  unique  problems  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  We  all  get  older  every  day 
and  eventually  we  will  experience  some 
of  the  various  problems  which  affect 
elderly  persons. 

The  National  Meals-on-Wheels  Act  is 
a  model  program:  by  combining  local 
initiatives,  volunteers,  and  Federal  as- 
sistance, it  can  demonstrate  the  potential 
impact  of  an  effective  social  policy.  This 
bill  is  well  worth  our  investment  and 
deserves  immediate  attention  and  sup- 
port of  all  of  us  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  Congress, 
year  after  year  after  year  for  three 
decades,  was  appropriating  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  to  pay  farmers  to  not  grow 
crops,  for  price  support  programs,  and 
for  surplus  purchases,  where  we  were 
storing  away  grain,  and  the  farmers,  for 
the  most  part,  were  not  even  earning 
enough  return  on  the  investment  to 
equalize  what  tliey  could  get  if  they  would 
buy  Government  bonds  at  that  time. 
Their  labor,  their  effort,  and  their  energy 
was  fruitless  in  many  cases  because  of 
Government  interi'ention  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  remove  ourselves  from  this  type  pro- 
gram, to  let  the  market  set  the  price  and 
to  let  farmers  plant  from  fence  post  to 
fence  post,  and  farmers,  for  the  most 
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condition  today, 

and  farm 

a  result  of 


a;  id 


part,  are  In  far  better 
agriculture  is  much  healthiir 
values  are  much  higher  as 
these  programs. 

I  said  at  the  time  year  aftfer 
year  what  we  ought  to  be  d^ing 
of  paying  farmers  for  not 
is  to  take  Federal  funds 
for  the  malnourished  and  th(>se 
it. 

Here  is  a  cost -effective 

The  day  that  I  spent  delivering 
meals  to  a  woman  in  a 
Lawrence  Avenue  in  an  apartment 
living  in  one  room,  I  said : 

What  do  these  meals  that  this  young  man 
and  I  are  delivering  to  you  m4an? 


year  after 

instead 

gf-owing  food, 

buy  food 

who  need 


pipgram. 

these 
backroom  on 

hotel. 


She  said: 


dl  Terence 


this 


as  to 

apartment 

I  nd  visit  with 

buUd- 

:o  a  nursing 

,ve  a  broken 

I  can't  cook 

it  looks  like 


Tou  know,  they  mean  the 
whether  I  am  able  to  stay  In 
and  look  at  TV,  listen  to  radio, 
my  friends  that  live  In  this  apa^ment 
Ing  or  whether  I  have  to  go 
home.  I  am  eligible  to  go.  I  b 
hip.  I  can't  stand  at  the  stove, 
my  meals  until  this  heals,  and 
It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time 

But  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  a  lo 
the  Government  to  be  providlig 
help,  service,  and  stimulating 
for  me  than  for  me  to  be  costing 
ernment  8500  a  month  that  It 
a  nursing  home  where  they  wotjd 
me  three  meals  a  day  in  bed 
my  bed  and  board  and  everythlkig 
ford  the  cost  of  this  room,  but  I 
fix  my  meals. 


cheaper  for 

volunteer 

;hts  program 

the  Qov- 

'  TOuld  cost  at 

be  serving 

providing 

.  I  can  af- 

slmply  can't 


Se  nator 
S«  nator 


That  was  one  out  of  manji 

That  was  a  case  I  reiterate  i 
our  colleagues  at  the  time 
NEDY,  Senator  McGovern, 
and  I  were  fighting  for  an 
this  program. 

Once    again    I    most    entljusiastically 
support  this  program. 
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y  and  priv- 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
Ing  I  had  the  great  opportuni 
ilege  01  addressing  the  Nat  onal  Rural 
Electrification  Cooperative  As  sociation  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  A  lanta, 
Some  12.000  people  from  ai: 
America,  from  ever>-  State  in 
were  present  at  that  meeting 

Our    distinguished     ccUea  rue, 
HoLLiNGs.  will  be  addressini ;  them  to- 
morrow morning.  Certainly  n  any  people 
were  there  who  have   help! 
stronger  and  better  America 
and  providing  electrificatior 
everyone  in  this  country  r^ardless  of 
where  he  lives. 

I  spoke  on  the  probl-^m  of  ^nergy,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
guished  colleagues  from  the 
I  was  in,  both  Senator  Taj  : 
Senator  Nunn,  are  members 
visory  board  of  the  newly  crea 
to  Save  Energy. 

I  am  honored  indeed,  aid  Senator 
Humphrey,  the  cochairman  of  the  Al- 
liance to  Save  Energy,  and  I  ire  pleased 
indeed  to  annoimce  that  as  o '  novv^  some 
35  U.S.  Senators  have  becon:  e  members 
of  the  honorary  advisory  aoard,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  forme  ■  Secretary 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  have  agreed  to 
work  with  their  governors  in  setting  up 
programs  for  saving  energy  ij  i  their  own 
State. 

This  Is  not  conservation;  Ijils  Is  con- 
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servation  energy,  because  the  greatest 
form  of  energy  we  have  available  to  us 
is  to  conserve  and  stop  wasting  what  we 
are  now  wasting  and  consuming  in  un- 
necessary quantities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  I  gave  this  morning 
before  this  outstanding  group  of  Ameri- 
cans be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Energy   Crossroads:    Conservation   or 
Supply 

(Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation Annual  Meeting) 
Bay  Rusteberg,  Illinois  director  of  NRECA; 
Bob  Partridge,  general  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Association;  officers  of  the 
Board  and  distinguished  leaders  of  the  R\iral 
Electrification  Cooperatives : 

This  meeting  comes  at  an  important  and 
critical  time  because  the  rising  cost  of  energy 
affects  the  cost  of  your  own  products. 

As  we  consider  the  nation's  energy  crisis, 
let  us  project  ourselves  into  the  future. 
Imagine  that  it  Is  1987.  The  energy  crisis  has 
not  been  resolved  and  our  national  energy 
policy  has  continued  to  emphasize  supply. 
The  dismal  picture  painted  for  us  in  1977 
about  disappearing  energy  resources  has  be- 
come reality.  Prices  have  skyrocketed  as 
world  oil  and  gas  supplies  dwindle,  causing 
crippling  inflation  on  a  global  scale.  Long 
lines  at  gas  stations  and  severe  shortages  of 
energy  for  heating  and  cooling  oiir  homes 
and  operating  factories  and  farms  are  com- 
mon. Equally  Important,  our  land,  water 
and  air  have  suffered  Irreversible  damage 
becatise  of  energy  pollution. 

This  depressing  condition  is  strictly  a 
projection,  but  it  could  easily  become  a 
reality  If  we  do  not  do  something  now  about 
the  energy  crisis.  Summer  will  be  here  soon. 
The  severe  winter  we  have  Jvist  experienced 
may  only  be  a  memory  that  we  will  relate 
to  our  grandchildren.  Our  attention  span  Is 
short,  which  Is  exemplified  by  how  easily  we 
have  forgotten  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  i973. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  of  crisis  propor- 
tions this  winter  and  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
In  1973  brought  the  energy  crisis  to  the 
forefront.  Individual  consumers  felt  the  Im- 
pact directly.  Between  those  two  events,  we 
Ignored  the  energy  problem  at  our  own  peril. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  our  energy 
problem.  In  January  of  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  we  imported  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  oil  burned  in  America.  Americans  have 
been  greedy  with  the  world's  energy  supply. 
West  Germany  is  a  good  example  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  flourished  and  still  conserves 
energy.  Germans  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  o^irs,  but  they  use  energy  50 
per  cent  more  effectively  than  we  do. 

Electricity  should  be  priced  at  its  long- 
run  incremental  cost.  For  examp'.e,  accurate 
peak  pricing  is  one  way  of  translating  cer- 
tain marginal  costs  of  production  Into  price 
signals  to  the  consumer.  We  should  elimi- 
nate volume  discounts  to  encourage  con- 
servation and  penalize  waste,  while  main- 
taining the  financial  Integrity  of  utility 
companies. 

There  are  scores  of  ways  to  save  on  energy 
without  drastically  changing  our  daily  life- 
styles. For  example,  many  cars  use  only  10 
per  cent  of  fuel  consumption  for  actual  pro- 
pulsion. We  must  redesign  cars  to  have  more 
efficient  auto   engines. 

We  also  need  to  develop  more  efficient  In- 
dustrial processes.  Wasted  heat  from  utili- 
ties and  Industrial  plants  can  be  captured 
and  used  for  heating  purposes  which  could 
save  up  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  An 
equal  amount  of  energy  could  be  saved  If 
urban  trash  was  burned  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. 

Improvements  In  these  areas  would  notice- 


ably cut  down  on  pollution.  Architects  could 
once  again  design  buUdlngs  with  windows 
that  open  and  close  to  control  temperature 
by  nature  as  well  as  by  thermostat.  We  over- 
heat buildings  In  the  winter  and  overcool 
them  in  the  summer  when  that  occasionally 
could  be  remedied  by  turning  everything  off 
and  letting  In  some  fresh  air. 

Presently,  we  waste  more  energy  than  we 
produce.  Energy  use  could  be  cut  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  per  cent  If  we  put  In  Insula- 
tion and  storm  windows  and  doors. 

Not  only  would  It  be  easy  to  do  these 
things,  but  there  are  economic  advantages 
too.  There  Is  an  Initial  Investment  In  all  of 
these  methods,  but  the  returns  will  actually 
save  money  In  the  long-run. 

Our  objectives  should  be  to  keep  our  en- 
ergy growth  to  replacement  levels.  For  the 
past  25  years,  energy  demand  has  been  grow- 
ing at  about  four  per  cent  a  year,  close  to 
the  same, rate  as  our  economy.  Economic 
growth  and  energy  growth  do  not  need  to 
proceed  in  lockstep.  There  must  be  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  this  fact.  By  creating 
new  sources  a  goal  of  zero  energy  growth  by 
1985  can  be  a  reality  strictly  through  con- 
servation. 

We  can  proceed  unwittingly  as  we  have 
In  the  past  by  concentrating  on  energy  sup- 
ply to  meet  our  national  demands  and  pray 
that  a  miraculously  new  energy  source  will 
fall  upon  us  before  we  run  out  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  Or,  we  can  conserve  what  we 
do  have  and  continue  development  of  alter- 
nate sources.  The  choice  Is  clear  and  we  must 
act  now. 

New  sources  such  as  solar  power,  clean- 
burning  coal  and  fusion  should  still  be  devel- 
oped, but  they  cannot  relieve  our  energy 
problem  for  years  to  come. 

The  best  solution — today  and  In  the  long 
run — Is  conservation.  We  can  tap  a  new  en- 
ergy source — "conservation  energy" — that 
can  reduce  our  dependence  on  expensive  for- 
eign oil  and  dwindling  domestic  supplies. 

"Conservation  energy"  Is  the  energy 
derived  by  replacement  of  wasteful  habits 
and  technology  with  more  efficient  ones  In 
our  dally  lives.  I  believe  that  the  equivalent 
of  about  16  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  can 
be  "produced"  through  "conservation  en- 
ergy" by  1985. 

We  must  convince  every  American — busi- 
ness executives,  labor  union  leaders  and 
government  officials,  as  well  as  homeowners, 
apartment-dwellers  and  motorists — that  It 
Is  actuaUy  far  less  expensive  In  the  long- 
run  to  Invest  to  save  energy  than  it  Is  to  pur- 
chase energy. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and  I  launched 
a  private,  non-profit  organization  called  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy  which  will  promote 
"conservation  energy"  as  an  alternate  source. 
I  am  very  excited  about  the  prospects  of 
this  new  organization  and  the  cooperation  I 
have  received  in  organizing  It. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  national 
energy  conservation  effort,  there  must  be  a 
different  approach  and  a  new  definition,  one 
which  could  capture  widespread  popular 
support. 

Former  President  Gerald  Ford  and  Vice 
President  Walter  Mondale  will  serve  as 
Honorary  Chairmen.  Dr.  James  Schleslnger 
will  serve  as  the  Honorary  Advisor. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  I  are  the  Chair- 
man and  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  will  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  Honorary  Vlce- 
Chalrpersons  will  be  Secretary  Patricia 
Harris  for  housing.  Secretary  Juanita  Kreps 
for  industry.  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  for 
labor  and  Secretary  Brock  Adams  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  activities  of  ASE  will  be  determined  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  in  consultation  with  an 
Advisory  Board.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
elect  an  Executive  Committee  from  their 
members  to  Implement  policy. 
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The  Advisory  Board  will  be  made  up  of 
Individuals  from  all  sectors  of  American 
life.  It  will  also  Include  10  regional  Chair- 
persons, coinciding  with  the  10  Federal  re- 
gions, who  win  oversee  the  programs  of  the 
50  State  Chalrpyersons. 

Because  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy  will 
reach  down  to  the  state  and  local  levels,  local 
rural  electric  cooperatives  can  play  an  In- 
tegral part  In  the  organization's  activities. 
In  fact,  we  welcome  any  Input  you  may  have 
In  making  conservation  a  national  effort. 

Rural  electric  systems  have  the  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  take  the  lead  In  the  new 
source,  "conservation  energy."  There  are 
many  incentives  you  can  give  to  your  mem- 
bers to  save  on  energy. 

First,  you  can  educate  them  on  how  to  con- 
serve. If  they  are  going  to  buy  new  appli- 
ances, encourage  them  to  buy  energy  efficient 
ones.  The  initial  cost  may  be  higher,  but  the 
money  saved  In  the  long-run  makes  it  worth- 
while. Tou  could  even  rent  out  energy  effi- 
cient appliances  yourselves. 

There  are  many  easy  ways  for  all  of  us  to 
conserve:  turn  out  the  lights  when  you  leave 
the  room,  turn  off  the  television  when  It  Is 
not  In  use,  take  showers  Instead  of  baths  and 
use  manpower  Instead  of  power  tools. 

In  the  Senate  we  are  putting  together  an 
economic  stimulus  proposal  that  would  also 
help  the  energy  problem  by  giving  tax  credits 
for  using  Insulation,  storm  windows  and 
doors  and  Installing  clock  thermostats.  Yoii 
can  encourage  your  members  to  take  such  ac- 
tions to  conserve  by  giving  them  deductions 
from  their  utility  rates. 

Every  aspect  of  American  society  Is  going 
to  have  to  do  its  part  In  encouraging:  consum- 
ers to  conserve.  There  can  be  a  great  move- 
ment, and  you  have  the  chance  to  be  in  the 
lead.  Pulling  from  the  grassroots,  like  you  are 
capable  of  doing,  will  build  a  firm  foundation 
for  conservation  energy. 

So  far  you  have  all  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  fulfilling  the  power  demands  in  the  rural 
areas.  In  fact,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  population  knows  what  it  is  like  to 
go  without  electricity  and  very  few  people 
have  ever  experienced  prolonged  blackouts. 
You  are  to  be  commended  for  such  good 
service. 

Now  you  can  help  solve  our  nation's  energy 
problem  by  helping  to  promote  conservation. 
We  all  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  our 
energy  problem.  We  have  finally  come  to  the 
cros'^roads  and  if  no  action  Is  taken,  our  op- 
tions will  slip  away  and  the  chance  of  ever 
catching  up  with  our  runaway  supply  of  en- 
ergy wiU  be  gone.  We  do  not  want  a  situation 
In  1987  as  I  described  earlier — severe  short- 
ages, raging  InSation  and  energy  prices  that 
only  a  king  could  afford. 

I  believe  we  can  all  work  together  to  solve 
our  national  energy  problem.  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Administration  and  Congress 
will  face  the  energy  crisis  and  act.  But.  the 
implementation  and  success  of  this  effort  to 
save  energy  depends  on  every  American. 

Thank  you. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  90— APPOINT- 
MENT OF  MINORITY  MEMBER- 
SHIP ON  STANDING,  SELECT,  AND 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  appointing  the 
minority  party's  membership  on  the  stand- 
ing committees,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  for  the  95th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
tlae  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  appoint- 
ments contained  in  the  resolution  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rule  XXIV  re- 
quiring the  ballot  for  the  appointment  of 
committee  members  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  90 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  consti- 
tute the  Minority  party  s  membership  on  the 
standing  committees,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  and  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  of  the  Senate  for  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Congress: 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Toung,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Lugar. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Welcker. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Garn. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs:  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Schmltt. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Schmltt.  Mr.  Danforth. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatfield    Mr.  Mc- 


Cliu-e,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Dome- 
nlcl,  Mr.  LaxaJt. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Domenlcl,  Mr.  Chaffee,  Mr.  Wallop. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Danforth. 

Conamlttee  on  Foreign  Relations :  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Grif- 
fin. Mr.  Baker. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs:  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr, 
Mathlas,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Heinz. 

Committee  on  Human  Resources;  Mr. 
Javlts,  Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Hayakawa. 

Commltt?e  on  Judiciary:  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr!  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Wallop. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Baker. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McClvu-e,  Mr.  Domenlcl,  Mr. 
Hayakawa.  Mr.  Heinz. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs:  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hanren. 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business :  Sen- 
ator Welcker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Packwood. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging :  Mr.  Domenlcl, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Percy. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.,  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  24,  1977 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  gather  there  Is 
not,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess imtil  1  p.m.  Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:51 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
February  24, 1977,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  22,  1977: 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  Representattvb 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Ambassador  at  Large  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference and  Chief  of  Delegation. 
Department  of  State 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  Career  Minister: 

Harry  G.  Barnes.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Hurwltch,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  California. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  of  Virginia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ra6«rfai/,  February  22,  1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts;  and  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. — Psalms 
139:  23,  24. 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  the  quiet  of  tiiis 
sacred  moment  grant  us  grace  to  wor- 
ship Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  spirits  and  the  up- 
building of  every  good  purpose  and  every 
wholesome  desire. 

As  we  enter  the  season  of  Lent  we 


acknowledge  our  shortcomings  and  our 
sins.  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord,  and 
forgive  us.  Help  us  to  accept  Thy  for- 
giveness and  to  receive  Thy  Spirit  that 
we  may  think  better,  speak  better,  and  do 
better  than  ever  before. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  House,  and  all  who 
labor  with  them.  Give  them  the  assur- 
ance that  with  Thee  all  great  and  good 
things  are  possible.  Thus  with  faith  re- 
newed, hope  restored,  and  good  will  re- 
vived we  face  the  tasks  of  this  day. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
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alio 


one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
the  House  that  on  the  follow 
President  approved  and  signed 
resolution  of  the  House  of 
title: 

On  February  21,  1977: 
H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution 
gresslonal  approval  to  certain 
ternatlonal    fishery    agreements 
In   accordance   with   the   Plsheit' 
tlon  and  Management  Act  of 
other  purposes. 


informed 

ng  date  the 

a  joint 

following 


tie 


to  give  con- 
g|3verning  In- 
negotiated 
Conserva- 
lb76,  and  for 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  !;ENATE 


Sen  ite 


tie 


nst 


by  Mr. 

announced 

concurrent 

titles,   in 

House  is 


A  message  from  the 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks, 
that  the  Senate  had  passed 
resolutions   of   the   followin ; 
which  the  concurrence  of 
requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution 
tlve  to  military  personnel  missl  ig 
or  killed  In  action  and  body 
In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent 
reaffirm  the  honor  of  those 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  urge  e 
of  a  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
War  and  Missing  in  Action. 


resolution  to 

served  in 

tabllshment 

Prisoners  of 


wl  o 


WILLIAM  STARR  CA]  ITER 


Spea  :er 


<Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  an< 
permission  to  address  the  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr. 
day  I  attended  the  funeral  in 
ville.  Ky..  of  William  Starr 
22-year-old  son  and  only 
House  colleague.  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
his  wife.  Kathleen.  As  I  learneh 
in  the  First  United  Methodisi 
Tompkinsville,  it  is  difiBcult 
ately   eulogize  this 
man  who  lost  his  valiant.  4 
with  acute  undifferentiated 
Saturday. 

I  would  like  to  include  in 
a  news  article  about  Starr 
peared  in  the  February  20.  1 
of   the  Louisville   Courier 
Times,  written  by  the  papers 
ton  bureau  chief,  Ward 

Washington. — William  Starr 
to  terms  with  life  before  most  y 
age  know  what  it's  all  about. 

He  took  each  day  as  it  came 
cial  thanks  for  it,  he  once  tolc 
U.S.  Rep.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  beca 
there  might  be  no  more. 

Starr  was  18  when  he  learned 
acute  leukemia,  a  cancerous  dis- 
tacks  the  bone  marrow.  But  life 
so  Starr  went  on. 

He  enrolled  at  Western 
sity  in  1973.  That  was  a  logical 
the  family  farms  that  he  love< 
County  would  be  near. 

Young  Carter  kept  up  his  stuc 
ing  Green,  but  It  was  on  the  far  n 
turned  over  to  him  that  he  fou^d 
and  meaning. 

When    others    were    Just    stir  ■ 
dorms  at  Western,  Starr  would 
Monroe  County,  rustling  around 
morning  cold  and  worrying  abo 
and  the  plowing  that  were  his 

He  wanted  everything  Just  r 
get   it  that   way.   he  knew   he 
proper    equipment.    One    thin 
needed  wa.s  a  new  truck,  s) 
Rep.  Carter  gave  In  and  bought 

It   was   a  beautiful   truck 


la't 


anl 
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rela- 

In  action 
recovered 


was  given 
ouse  for  1 
lis  remarks 
.) 

y ester - 
Tompkins- 
Carter.  the 
c:  lild  of  our 
I  >RTER,  and 
yesterday 
Church  in 
tt>  appropri- 
autstanc  ing  young 
y(  ar  struggle 
leykemia  last 

he  Record 

which  ap- 

77,  edition 

J(Jurnal  and 

Washing- 

Sindlair : 

IJarter  came 
0  ung  men  his 

ahd  gave  spe- 

hls  father. 

se  he  knew 

that  he  had 

( ase  that  at- 

must  go  oil. 

Kentucky  Unlver- 
ace  because 

In   Monroe 

ies  at  Bowl- 
his  father 
expansion 


ing    in    the 

be  over  In 

in  the  early 

It  the  cattle 

obsession. 

ht.  and,  to 

!  lad   to  have 

the    farm 

Christmas 

the  truck 

when   the 


congressman  found  out  It  would  do  all  the 
things  Starr  had  told  him  It  would  do,  he  was 
sorry  he  hadn't  bought  it  before. 

Starr  took  meticulous  care  of  the  trtick, 
but  he  had  a  problem.  He  feared  the  heavy, 
dirty  work  on  the  farm  would  soon  mar  the 
shiny  new  vehicle. 

Young  Carter  petitioned  his  father  for  a 
second  truck — not  a  new  one,  understand — 
that  could  handle  the  messy  tasks  and  leave 
the  new  truck  In  Its  immaculate  state. 

Rep.  Carter  didn't  bow  to  that  request, 
but  he  probably  would  have  If  time  hadn't 
run  out  for  Starr. 

William  Starr  Carter,  22,  died  yesterday 
morning  at  Vanderbilt  University  Hospital 
in  Nashville  He  was  at  home  in  Tompkins- 
ville with  his  parents  when  he  became  ill 
Friday  and  was  rushed  to  Nashville. 

Starr  Carter's  Illness  was  detected  in  May 
1973  when  he  was  a  student  at  Culver  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  Culver,  Ind.  His  parents 
flew  him  to  Nashville,  where  doctors  posi- 
tively diagnosed  acute  undifferentiated  leu- 
kemia. 

The  boy  was  then  moved  to  the  M.  D.  An- 
derson Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  treatment.  The  disease 
was  arrested  and  by  August,  with  the  leu- 
kemia in  remission,  be  bad  returned  to 
Monroe  County  to  work  on  the  farm. 

That  fall  he  entered  Western.  He  con- 
tinued In  school  and  worked  on  the  farm 
until  last  September,  when  he  suffered  a  re- 
lapse. He  was  treated  again  in  Houston  and 
then  released. 

Starr  Carter  was  born  Aug.  12,  1954.  at 
Glasgow.  Ky.  As  a  student  at  Culver,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  school's  famed  Black  Horse 
Troop  that  rode  at  the  head  of  the  1973 
presidential  inaugural  parade  in  Washington. 

Although  his  father  has  been  the  5th  Dis- 
trict congressman  since  1965  and  the  Carter 
family  has  dominated  Republican  politics  in 
Monroe  County  for  years,  voung  Starr  only 
dabbled  In  It. 

He  worked  one  summer  In  Washington  for 
former  Sen.  Marlow  Cook,  R-Ky.,  and  later 
was  involved  peripherally  In  several  cam- 
paigns. He  also  was  a  director  of  the  People's 
Bank  of  Tompkinsville. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  survivors  in- 
clude a  grandmother,  Mrs.  Cloe  Bradshaw. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Tompkins- 
ville, with  burial  in  the  Carter  family  plot 
in  the  Evans'  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  there. 

The  family  requests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  take  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  American  Cancer  Socletv. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  11 

<Mr.  COCHRAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H,R,  11,  the  bill  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976,  comes  before  the  House  later  this 
week,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
correct  a  deficiency  in  the  legislation  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

My  amendment  would  simply  prohibit 
the  awarding  of  any  grant  to  any  appli- 
cant in  a  State  where  the  amount  sought 
by  the  applicant  would  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  funds  allocated  to 
that  State. 

Without  my  amendment,  I  am  afraid 
there  might  be  a  reoccurence  of  the  type 
of  funds  distribution  that  proved  unfair 
to  a  majority  of  the  applicants  in  mj^ 
State  under  the  first  round  of  funding. 

Mississippi  was  allocated  only  $10  mil- 


lion along  with  21  other  States  and  ter- 
ritories which  were  fortunate  enough  not 
to  have  a  high  rate  of  unemplojTnent. 
Our  local  EDA  representative  encouraged 
applicants  to  keep  their  requests  to 
around  $250,000  or  $300,000  so  the  funds 
could  be  spread  around  more  or  less 
evenly  through  all  areas  of  the  State, 

In  spite  of  this  effort,  we  had  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  2,100  people 
apply  for  and  receive  a  grant  amounting 
to  $4,9  million  or  49  percent  of  the  total 
State  allocation. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  committee's 
bill  there  is  language  prohibiting  the 
coimting  of  unemployed  persons  in  ad- 
jacent areas  when  calculating  unemploy- 
ment in  a  project  area;  but  nonetheless, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  sell  the  people  of  a 
small  State  on  the  idea  that  a  town  of 
2,100  people  really  needs  almost  half  of 
the  State's  total  allocation  of  funds,  par- 
ticularly when  other  towns  and  coun- 
ties throughout  the  State  have  requested 
substantially  smaller  grants  to  be  used 
for  the  same  types  of  projects, 

I  know  that  the  approval  of  one  appli- 
cation does  not  represent  the  intent  of 
the  act;  but  to  be  sure  that  sort  of  thing 
does  not  occur  again,  I  think  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 


WILLIAM  STARR  CARTER 

fMr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I,  too, 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  son  of  our 
beloved  colleague.  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Certainly  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  more  beloved  and  who  Is 
more  considerate  and  kind  than  is  Dr. 
Tim  Lee  Carter.  He  lost  his  only  son.  It 
was  for  both  Dr.  Carter  and  Mrs,  Carter 
a  sad,  sad  occasion. 

If  it  is  not  out  of  order.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  that  the  House  stand  in  silent  prayer 
for  just  a  moment  as  an  expression  of 
our  condolence  to  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter 
and  his  wife  upon  their  grievous  loss. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  joins  in 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  the  son  of  our 
very,  very  dear  colleague,  but  the  gentle- 
man is  making  an  unusual  request,  and 
the  House  is  about  to  recess  for  the  joint 
meeting  to  receive  the  Prime  Minster  of 
Canada,  so  the  Chair  does  not  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  gentleman  shoiild  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  express  their 
sentiments  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
•express  the  sincere  sympathy  of  our 
family  to  Tim  Lee  Carter  and  his 
gracious  wife  upon  the  loss  of  their  son, 
Starr.  Everyone  who  knows  this  wonder- 
ful couple  knows  of  the  love  which  they 
have  for  their  son — and  of  the  dedication 
and  care  which  they  have  exhibited 
toward  him  during  his  prolonged  illness. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  said 
which  will  alleviate  their  sorrow.  We  do 
know  one  thing  though — and  that  is — 
that  the  faith  of  these  wonderful  parents 
in  their  God  and  His  wisdom  will  be 
sufficient  to  help  them  through  this 
difficult  period  in  their  lives. 

For    now    we    see    through    a    glass 
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darkly,  but  then  face  to  face — for  now 
we  know  in  part,  but  then  we  know  even 
as  we  are  known, 

I  know  all  of  us  will  remember  the 
Carters   in   our   prayers. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legi.-lative  days  in  which  ta  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  death  of 
William  Starr  Carter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COUNTERCYCLICAL  AID 

(Mr,  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  the  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing  program  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

The  bill,  which  is  part  of  President 
Carter'.^:  economic  recovery  package, 
could  add  .$1  bUlion  to  the  program  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  boosting  the 
total  funds  available  to  $2.5  billion.  It 
would  also  extend  the  program,  which  is 
due  to  expire  September  30,  for  5  years. 
Another  provision  in  the  bill  would 
change  tlie  formula  for  distributing  the 
money  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
fluctuations  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  countercyclical  aid  which 
is  geared  to  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  not  a  panacea  for  resolving  eco- 
nomic problems  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  it  does  provide  a  quick 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment. My  introduction  of  this  legislation 
in  no  way  modifies  my  longstanding  op- 
position to  general  revenue  sharing.  Rec- 
ognizing, however,  that  we  must  use 
existing  programs  despite  some  obvious 
shortcomings  to  meet  an  economic  crisis, 
I  am  introducing  the  legislation  to  ex- 
tend countercyclical  assistance  at  the 
present  time. 

While  the  Grovernment  Operations 
Committee  will  undoubtedly  want  to  re- 
view this  program  carefully,  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  move  it  expeditiously. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  during  the 
special  meeting  today  to  hear  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Mr,  Trudeau,  only 
the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
speaker,  those  on  his  left  and  those  on 
his  right,  will  be  open. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  on  Monday,  January  31, 
1977,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly    (at    12    o'clock   and    11 


minutes  p,m,),  the  House  stood  in  re- 
cess subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 
OF  CANADA 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Honorable  James  P, 
Molioy,  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Vice  President  taking  the 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Part 
of  the  House  To  Escort  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  Into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  *  Mr,  Wright  • ; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brad- 
EMAs) ;  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  ;  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablockd:  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr,  Fasceld  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Jen- 
rette  ) ;  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes > ;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Part 
of  the  Senate  To  Escort  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  into  the  Chamber  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  ) ;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HUMPHREY);  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ;  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YotiNc) ;  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges 
dAffaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada.  His  Excellency,  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  es- 
corted by  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  stood  at 
the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  Congress, 
it  is  my  great  privilege,  and  I  deem  it  a 
high  personal  honor  and  a  pleasure,  to 
present  to  you  His  Excellency,  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeau.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Prime  Minister  TRUDEAU,  Mr, 
Speaker,  Mr,  President,  Members  of  the 
Congress : 

For  much  more  than  a  century,  indi- 


vidual Canadians,  in  coimtless  ways  and 
on  countless  occasions,  have  expressed  to 
Americans  their  friendship.  Today,  as 
Prime  Minister  I  am  given  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  express  those  feelings  collectively 
before  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

I  do  so  with  pride,  and  with  conviction. 

Je  me  rejouis.  comme  parlementaire, 
d 'avoir  1 'occasion  de  prendre  la  parole 
en  cette  enceinte  historique,  ou  tant  de 
vos  grands  hommes  d'Etat  se  sont  illus- 
tres.  J'en  suis  avec  tous  Ies  Canadiens 
tres  honore  et  je  vous  apporte  leur  plus 
cordial  salut,  Votre  accueil  si  chaleureux 
confirme  ce  que  j'ai  toujours  senti,  que 
le  Canadien  aux  Etats-Unis  est  chez  des 
amis. 

Tlie  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries is  so  basic  that  it  has  long  since 
been  regarded  by  others  as  the  standard 
for  enlightened  international  relations. 
No  Canadian  leader  would  be  permitted 
by  his  electorate  consciously  to  weaken 
it.  Indeed,  no  Canadian  leader  would 
wish  to,  and  certainly  not  this  one. 

Simply  stated,  our  histories  record 
that  for  more  than  a  century  millions 
upon  millions  of  Canadians  and  Amer- 
icans have  known  one  another,  liked  one 
another,  and  trusted  one  another. 

Canadians  are  not  capable  of  living  in 
isolation  from  you  anymore  than  we  are 
desirous  of  doing  so.  We  have  benefitted 
from  your  stimulus;  we  have  profited 
from  your  vitality. 

Throughout  your  history,  you  have 
been  inspired  by  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  gifted  leaders  who  have  dis- 
played stunning  foresight,  ofttimes  in 
the  face  of  then  popular  sentiments.  In 
this  city  which  bears  his  name,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  G€orge 
Washington's  words  bear  remembering. 
In  a  message  familiar  to  all  of  you  in 
this  Chamber,  he  said:  "It  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness." 

At  a  moment  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind when  men  and  women  cannot 
escape  from  the  knowledge  that  the  only 
hope  for  humanity  is  the  willingness  of 
peoples  of  differing  complexions  and  cul- 
tures and  beliefs  to  live  peaceably  to- 
gether, you  have  not  forgotten  Wash- 
ington's high  standards.  You  have  chosen 
to  declare  your  beliefs  in  the  protection 
of  minorities,  in  the  richness  of  diversity, 
in  the  necessity  of  accommodation.  You 
have  contributed  new  fibre  to  that  seam- 
less fabric  we  call  the  history  of  man- 
kind— that  stumbling,  incoherent  quest 
by  individuals  and  by  nations  for  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
have  not  been  theoretical  concepts  for 
Americans,  nor  have  they  been  regarded 
as  elusive  goals.  You  have  sought  each 
with  vigour,  and  shared  with  all  man- 
kind the  joy  and  the  creativity  which 
are  the  products  of  freedom.  You  have 
illustrated  throughout  your  history  the 
resilience,  the  dedication  and  the  in- 
herent decency  of  American  societj'. 

The  United  States  achievement  in 
recent  years  of  conducting  a  great  social 
revolution — overcoming  difficulties  of 
immense  complication  and  obdurateness. 
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and  doing  so  through  the  democratic 
process — is  surely  a  model  f o  r  all  nations 
devoted  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
condition.  Freedom-loving  men  and 
women  everywhere  are  the  I  eneficiaries 
of  your  example.  Not  the  least  among 
them  are  Canadians,  for  whom  the 
United  States  has  long  since  been  the 
single  most  important  ext(  mal  influ- 
ence—the weather  only  excepted. 

We  In  Canada,  facing  irternal  ten- 
sions with  roots  extending  l)ack  to  the 
17th  century,  have  much  tc  gam  from 
the  wisdom  and  discipline  a  id  patience 
which  you,  in  this  country,  :n  this  gen- 
eration have  brought  to  bear  to  reduce 
racial  tensions,  to  broaden  l;gal  rights, 
and  to  provide  opportimity  to  all. 

Canadians  long  ago  determined  to  gov- 
ern themselves  by  a  parliairientary  sys- 
tem which  favours  the  flowering  of  basic 
aspirations — for  freedom,  for  justice,  for 
individual  dignity.  The  rule  of  law.  sov- 
ereignty of  parliament,  a  broad  sharing 
of  power  with  the  provinces,  and  official 
support  of  the  pluralistic  nat  ure  of  Can- 
adian society  have  combined  to  create  in 
Canada  a  community  whe-e  freedom 
thrives  to  an  extent  not  exceeded  any- 
where else,  a  community  wh((re  equaUty 
of  opportunity  between  peoile  and  be- 
tween regions  is  a  constant  gdal. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  in  the  first 
century  following  conf edei  ation  was 
great,  but  by  no  means  compl  ste.  We  cre- 
ated a  society  of  individual  lit  erty  and  of 
respect  for  hiunan  rights.  We  produced 
an  economic  standard  of  livin  i  which  ap- 
proaches your  own.  We  ha-'e  not  yet, 
however,  created  a  condition  in  which 
French-speaking  Canadians  have  felt 
they  were  fully  equal  or  could  fully  de- 
velop the  richness  of  the  cidture  they 
had  inherited.  And  therein  is  the  source 
of  our  central  problem  today. '  rhat  is  why 
a  small  minority  of  the  peopld  of  Quebec 
feel  they  should  leave  Canada  and  strike 
out  in  a  country  of  their  own  The  newly 
elected  government  of  that  province  as- 
serts a  policy  that  reflects  th:  it  minority 
view  despite  the  fact  that  durii  ig  the  elec- 
tion campaign  it  sought  a  n:andate  for 
good  government,  and  not  a  mandate  for 
the  separation  from  Canada. 

The  accommodation  of  tvo  vigorous 
language  groups  has  been,  in  varying 
fashion,  the  policy  of  every  Canadian 
government  since  Confedenition.  The 
reason  is  clear.  Within  Quebfec,  over  80 
percent  of  the  population  sp<iak  French 
as  their  first  or  only  language.  In  Canada 
as  a  whole,  nearly  one-fifth  ol  the  people 
speak  no  language  but  French.  Thus 
from  generation  to  generatioi  i  there  has 
been  handed  down  the  belief  t|iat  a  coim- 
try  could  be  built  in  freedom  atid  equality 
with  two  languages  and  a  multitude  of 
cultures. 

I  am  confident  it  can  be  doi  le.  I  say  to 
you  with  all  the  certainty  I  can  com- 
mand that  Canada's  unity  Mill  not  be 
fractured.  Revisions  will  take  place.  Ac- 
commodations will  be  made;  We  shall 
succeed. 

There  will  have  to  be  chane  es  in  some 
of  our  attitudes;  there  will  hj  ve  to  be  a 
greater  comprehension  of  ore  another 
across  the  barrier  of  langua'=te  difference. 
Both  English-speaking  anc  French- 
speaking  Canadians  will  have  to  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  riciness  that 
diversity  brings  and  less  irritated  by  the 
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problems  it  presents.  We  may  have  to 
revise  some  aspects  of  our  constitution 
so  that  the  Canadian  federation  can  be 
seen  by  six  and  a  half  million  French- 
speaking  Canadians  to  be  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  submersion  by  some  220 
million  English-speaking  North  Ameri- 
cans. 

These  very  figures  illustrate  dramati- 
cally the  sense  of  insecurity  of  French 
Canada.  But  separation  would  not  alter 
the  arithmetic;  it  would  merely  increase 
the  exposure. 

Nor  would  the  separation  of  Quebec 
contribute  in  any  fashion  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  many  cultural  minorities 
of  various  origins  who  dwell  throughout 
Canada.  These  communities  have  been 
encouraged  for  decades  to  retain  their 
own  identities  and  to  preserve  their  own 
cultures.  They  have  done  so  and 
flourished,  nowhere  more  spectacularly 
than  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  The  sud- 
den departure  of  Quebec  would  signify 
the  tragic  failure  of  our  pluralist  dream, 
the  fracturing  of  our  cultural  mosaic, 
and  would  likely  remove  much  of  the 
determination  of  Canadians  to  protect 
their  cultural  minorities. 

Problems  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 
wished  away.  They  can  be  solved,  how- 
ever, by  the  institutions  we  have  created 
for  our  own  governance.  Those  institu- 
tions belong  to  all  Canadians,  to  me  as  a 
Quebecker  as  much  as  to  my  fellow 
citizens  from  the  other  provinces.  And 
because  those  institutions  are  democrati- 
cally structured,  because  their  members 
are  freely  elected,  they  are  capable  of 
reflecting  changes  and  of  responding  to 
the  popular  will. 

I  am  confident  that  we  in  Canada  are 
well  along  in  the  course  of  devising  a 
society  as  free  of  prejudice  and  fear  as 
full  of  understanding  and  generosity,  as 
respectful  of  individuality  and  beauty, 
as  receptive  to  change  and  innovation, 
as  exists  anywhere. 

Our  nation  is  the  very  encoimter  of 
two  of  the  most  important  cultures  of 
western  civilization,  to  which  coimtless 
other  strains  are  being  added.  Most  Ca- 
nadians understand  that  the  rupture  of 
their  country  would  be  an  aberrant  de- 
parture from  the  norms  they  themselves 
have  set.  a  crime  against  the  history  of 
mankind;  for  I  am  immodest  enough  to 
suggest  that  a  failure  of  this  always- 
varied,  often-illustrious  Canadian  ex- 
periment would  create  shock  waves  of 
disbelief  among  those  all  over  the  world 
who  are  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  among  man's  noblest  endeavours 
are  those  communities  in  which  persons 
of  diverse  origins  live,  love,  work,  and 
find  mutual  benefit. 

Canadians  are  conscious  of  the  effort 
required  of  them  to  maintain  in  healthy 
working  order  not  only  their  own  nation 
but  as  well  the  North  American  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  flourish.  A  whole- 
some relationship  with  our  mutual 
friend  Mexico  and  a  robust  partnership 
with  the  United  States  are  both,  in  our 
eyes,  highly  desirable.  To  those  ends 
we  have  contributed  much  energy.  And 
you  in  this  country  have  reciprocated  to 
the  point  where  our  relationship  forms 
a  model  admired  by  much  of  the  world — 
one  moulded  from  the  elements  of  mu- 
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tual  respect  and  supported  by  the  vigour 
of  disciplined  cooperation. 

We  have  built  together  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and  most  eflBclent  trans- 
portation and  power  generating  systems 
In  the  form  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
We  have  conceived  and  established  the 
world's  oldest,  continuously  functioning, 
binational  arbitral  tribunal — the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  We  have 
joined  together  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  in 
the  relief  of  want.  We  have  created  oft- 
times  original  techniques  of  environmen- 
tal management,  of  emergency  and  dis- 
aster assistance,  of  air  and  sea  traffic 
control,  of  movements  of  people,  goods 
and  services — the  latter  so  successfully 
that  the  value  of  our  trade  and  the  vol- 
rnne  of  visitors  back  and  forth  exceeds 
several  times  over  that  of  any  other  two 
countries  in  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  are  each  so  interested  in  the  con- 
tinued social  stability  and  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  other. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  the 
desire  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
peoples  to  understand  and  help  one  an- 
other sometimes  adopts  imusual  forms. 
In  what  other  two  countries  in  the  world 
could  there  be  reproduced  the  scene  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  a  Mon- 
treal baseball  park  identifying  totally 
with  one  team  against  the  other,  forget- 
ting all  the  while  that  every  single  player 
on  each  is  American,  and  a  similar  scene 
in  the  Washington  hockey  arena  where 
thousands  of  spectators  identify  totally 
with  one  team  against  another,  forgetting 
that  virtually  every  player  on  the  ice  is 
Canadian. 

Thus  do  the  images  blur,  and  some- 
times do  they  lead  to  chafing.  Yet  how 
civilized  are  the  responses !  How  temper- 
ate the  replies!  We  threaten  to  black  out 
your  television  commercials?  You  fire 
volleys  of  antitrust  proceedings!  Such 
admirable  substitutes  for  hostility! 

More  important  than  the  occasional 
incident  of  disagreement  is  the  continu- 
ing process  of  management  which  we 
have  successfully  incorporated  into  our 
relationship.  It  is  a  process  which  suc- 
ceeds through  careful  attention, 
through  consultation,  and  through 
awareness  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
that  problems  can  arise  which  are  at- 
tributable neither  to  Intent  nor  neglect, 
but  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  our 
two  populations  and  the  resulting  im- 
balance of  our  economic  strength. 

Those  differences  will  likely  always 
lead  us  in  Canada  to  attempt  to  ensure 
that  there  be  maintained  a  climate  for 
the  expression  of  Canadian  culture.  We 
will  surely  also  be  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  the  domestic  control  of  our  economic 
environment.  As  well,  in  a  country  visited 
armually  by  extreme  cold  over  its  entire 
land  mass — I  just  met  the  Represent- 
ative from  Florida  and  I  hear  it  also 
happens  in  your  country — ^but  in  our 
country,  a  country  so  far-flung  that 
transportation  has  always  posed  almost 
insuperable  problems,  the  wise  conserva- 
tion of  our  energy  resources  assumes  a 
compelling  dimension.  And  for  a  people 
devoted  throughout  their  history  to  ac- 
commodating themselves  with  the  harsh- 
ness, as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  their  natu- 
ral surroundings,  we  will  respond  with 
vigour  to  any  threat  of  pollution  or  des- 
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poliatlon  be  it  from  an  indigenous  or 
from  an  external  source. 

Our  continent,  however,  is  not  the 
world.  Increasingly  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  sense  of  neighbourhood  which  has 
served  so  well  our  North  American  in- 
terests must  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe  and  to  all  members  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Increasingly,  the  welfare  and 
the  dignity  of  others  will  be  the  measure- 
ment of  our  own  condition.  I  share  with 
President  Carter  his  belief  that  in  this 
activity  also  we  will  achieve  success. 

However,  even  as  we  have  moved  away 
from  the  cold  war  era  of  political  and 
military  confrontation,  there  exists  an- 
other danger:  one  of  rigidity  in  our  re- 
sponse to  the  current  challenges  of  pov- 
erty, hunger,  environmental  degrada- 
tion, and  nuclear  proliferation.  Our  abil- 
ity to  respond  adequately  to  these  Issues 
will  in  some  measure  be  determined  by 
our  willingness  to  recognize  them  as  the 
new  obstacles  to  peace.  Yet,  sadly,  our 
pursuit  of  peace  in  these  respects  has  all 
too  often  been  little  more  imaginative 
than  was  our  sometimes  blind  grappling 
with  absolutes  in  the  international  polit- 
ical sphere.  Moreover,  we  have  failed  to 
mobilize  adequately  the  full  support  of 
our  electorates  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  world  order. 

The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  In 
these  struggles  there  is  no  single  tyrant, 
no  simple  ideological  contest.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  complex  of  issues  of  over- 
whelming proportions  yet  with  few  iden- 
tifiable labels.  Who,  after  all,  feels  stirred 
to  oratorical  heights  at  the  mention  of 
commodity  price  stabilization  or  of  full 
fuel  cycle  nuclear  safeguards  or  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights?  Yet  these  are  the 
kind  of  issues  that  will  determine  the 
stability  of  tomorrow's  world.  They  will 
require  imaginative  solutions  and  coop- 
erative endeavour,  for  these  struggles  are 
not  against  human  beings:  they  are 
struggles  with  and  for  human  beings,  in 
a  common  cause  of  global  dimensions. 

It  is  to  the  United  States  that  the 
world  looks  for  leadership  in  these  vital 
activities.  It  has  been  in  large  measure 
your  fervour  and  your  direction  that  has 
inspired  a  quarter  century  of  far-flung 
accomplishment  in  political  organization, 
industrial  development  and  international 
trade.  Without  your  dedicated  participa- 
tion, the  many  constructive  activities 
now  in  one  stage  or  another  in  the  several 
fields  of  energy,  economics,  trade,  dis- 
armament, development,  these  activities 
will  not  flourish  as  they  must. 

My  message  today  Is  not  a  solicitous 
plea  for  continued  United  States  involve- 
ment. It  is  an  enthusiastic  pledge  of 
spirited  Canadian  support  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  causes  in  which  we  both  believe. 
It  is  as  well  an  encouragement  to  our 
mutual  rededication  at  this  important 
moment  in  our  histories  to  a  global  ethic 
of  confidence  in  our  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
same  address  to  which  I  referred  some 
minutes  ago,  George  Washington  warned 
against  "the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence"  and  the  desirability  of  steering 
"clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world."  Yet  here  I 
stand,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  foreigner, 


endeavouring — whether  insidiously  oi 
not  you  will  have  to  judge — to  urge  the 
United  States  ever  more  permanently 
into  new  alliances.  That  I  dare  do  so  is  a 
measure  not  only  of  the  bond  which  links 
Canadians  to  you,  but  as  well  of  the  spirit 
of  America.  "Thom.  Paine's  words  of  two 
centuries  ago  are  as  valid  today  as  when 
he  uttered  them:  "My  countrj'  is  the 
world,  and  my  religion  is  to  do  good." 

In  your  continued  quest  of  those  ideals, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  Canadians  wish 
you  Godspeed. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.,  His 
Excellency.  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau.  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  accompanied 
by  the  committee  of  escort,  retired  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  James  T. 
MoUoy,  escorted  the  invited  guests  from 
the  Chamber  in  the  following  order :  The 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
the  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 


JOINT  MEETING  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  now  dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.m.),  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  imtil  approximately  1 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.  today. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Meeds)  at  1  o'clock  and  22 
minutes  p.m. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  1978  BUDG- 
ET—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  95-77) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  presenting  today  proposed 
changes  in  the  1978  budget. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  an- 
alyze this  budget  in  depth,  these  pro- 
posals do  differ  significantly  from  those 
of  the  previous  administration. 

Proposals  have  been  rejected  that 
would  have  needlessly  added  to  the  bur- 
den on  the  elderly  and  those  who  de- 
pend upon  medicare,  medicaid,  and  food 
programs. 

I  have  withdrawn  proposals  that  would 
have  placed  further  financial  strain  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

Changes  are  included  that  will  help 
us  move  more  quickly  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments in  such  vital  areas  as  the  en- 


vironment, education,  and  housing;  and 
I  am  introducing  measures  that  will  help 
us  control  unacceptable  inflation  in  med- 
ical costs. 

The  planned  Increase  In  defense 
spending,  has  been  reduced  while  our 
real  military  strength  is  enhanced. 

Revisions  have  been  made  that  reflect 
new  priorities  for  water  resources  devel- 
opment and  also  for  energy,  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  conservation,  devel- 
opment of  non-nuclear  power  sources, 
and  expanding  our  petroleum  storage 
program.  Later  in  the  spring,  work  with 
the  Congress  will  be  completed  on  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  national  energy 
policy. 

This  budget  includes  the  economic 
stimulus  package,  which  will  reduce  un- 
employment and  promote  steady,  bal- 
anced economic  growth.  The  package, 
which  has  been  slightly  changed  since  it 
was  first  presented  to  the  Congress  last 
month,  provides  for  $15.7  billion  in  tax 
reductions  and  increased  outlays  in  1977 
and  $15.9  biUion  in  1978.  It  includes  a  $50 
per  capita  rebate  on  personal  income 
taxes;  an  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction; reduction  in  business  taxes  to 
stimulate  employment  and  provide  in- 
centives for  investment;  expansion  in 
training  and  employment  programs;  in- 
creases in  public  works  funding;  and  ad- 
ditional money  for  countercyclical  reve- 
nue sharing  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  supplemental  payments  pro- 
gram, which  Is  now  expiring,  so  that  un- 
employed workers  will  be  able  to  qualify 
through  the  end  of  this  year  for  up  to  52 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits. 

There  are  several  important  goals 
which  these  revisions  do  not  reflect,  be- 
cause my  administration  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  review  aU  current  tax  and  spend- 
ing programs  or  fullj'  prepare  our  own 
proposals.  The  1978  budget  is  essentially 
still  President  Ford's  budget,  with  only 
such  limited  revisions  as  my  administra- 
tion has  had  time  to  make.  But  these  re- 
visions do  reflect  our  careful  choices 
among  many  possible  options;  they  are 
important  first  steps  toward  a  Federal 
Government  that  is  more  effective  and 
responsive  to  our  people's  needs. 

Last  year,  spending  estimates  were  too 
high,  and  economic  policymaking  was 
adversely  affected.  Because  time  did  not 
permit  detailed  review  of  the  current 
estimates.  I  have  instructed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  make  a  thor- 
ough review  of  these  estimates.  The  Con- 
gress will  be  informed  of  any  resulting 
revisions. 

The  revised  budget  outlined  In  this 
document  continues  to  reflect  the  current 
overlapping  and  unwieldy  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government — a  structure  I 
intend,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress,  to 
simplify  and  Improve. 

Although  It  has  not  been  possible  in 
these  revisions  to  the  1978  budget,  future 
budgets  will  reflect  detailed,  zero-based 
reviews  of  Federal  spending  programs, 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  system, 
and  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
Government. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
February  22,  1977. 
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Freeport  (Illinois) 
Grove  Lake  (Kansas) 
Dayton  (Kentucky) 
PalntsvlUe  Lake  (Kentucky) 
Yates vlUe  Lake  (Kentucky) 
Atchafalaya  River  &  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf 
&  Black  (Louisiana) 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  (Maine) 
Meramec  Park  Lake  (Missouri) 
Lukfata  Lake  (Oklahoma) 

BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION 

Central  Arizona  Project  (Arizona) 

Auburn-Polsom  South,  Central  Valley 
Project  (California) 

Dolores  (Colorado) 

Prultland  Mesa  (Colorado) 

Savery-Pot  Hook  (Colorado,  Wyoming) 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit  (North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota) 

Oahe  Unit  (South  Dakota) 

Central  Utah  Project,  Bonneville  Unit 
(Utah) 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  TARIFF 
CHANGES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  <H.R.  26)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  im- 
proved notice  to  the  public  of  changes 
in  air  carrier  fares,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  26 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  403(c)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  VS.C.  1373) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  change 
shall  be  made  In  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  any  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  the  value  of  the  service  thereunder,  speci- 
fied In  any  effective  tariff — 

"(1)  of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier, directly  engaged  In  the  operation  of 
aircraft  If  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge  Is  for 
the  carriage  of  property  In  air  transportation, 
except  after  sixty  days'  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  filed,  posted,  and  published  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(2)  (A)   of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air 


carrier,  if  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge  is  for  the 
carriage  of  persons  in  air  transportation,  or 
(B)  of  any  air  carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier, 
not  directly  engaged  In  the  operation  of  air- 
craft if  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge  Is  for  the 
carriage  of  property  in  air  transportation, 
except  after  forty-five  days'  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  filed,  posted,  and  published 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1002(g) 
of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1482)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "at  least  fifteen  days  before 
the  day  on  which  such  tariff  would  other- 
wise go  into  effect"  immediately  after  "and 
delivering  to  the  air  carrier  affected  there- 
by". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  tariff  change  filed  by  any 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  In  accordance 
with  section  403(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  tariff  change  filed  by  any  air 
carrier  for  interstate  or  overseas  air  trans- 
portation in  accordance  with  section  403(c) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  406(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376(b) )  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  determining 
compensation  for  any  local  service  air  carrier 
for  the  year  1966  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Board  shall 
apply  Local  Service  Class  Subsidy  Rate  ni-A 
as  set  forth  in  Board  order  E-23850  (44  CAB 
637  et  seq.),  except  that  the  Board  shall  not 
apply  that  part  of  such  order  which  requires 
the  Board  to  take  into  account  any  decrease 
in  the  Federal  Income  tax  liability  of  such 
carrier  for  such  year  resulting  from  any  net 
operating  loss  carryback  pursuant  to  section 
172  of  the  lnt«rnal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.". 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  determining  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  any  local  service  air 
carrier  for  the  year  1966  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  406(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  took  Into  account 
any  decrease  in  the  Federal  income  tax 
liability  for  such  air  carrier  for  such  year 
resulting  from  any  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back pursuant  to  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Board  shall  re- 
determine the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
such  air  carrier  in  accordance  with  section 
406(b)  as  amended  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
make  payment  to  such  air  carrier  of  any 
amount  owed  to  such  carrier  as  provided  in 
such  redetermination. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Snyder  > 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  26  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  customers  of  airlines  receive 
adequate  notice  of  changes   in  airline 
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fares,  and  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
subsidy  program  for  local  service  air  car- 
riers. 

Under  present  law,  the  CAB  is  per- 
mitted to  issue  its  decision  on  fare 
changes  any  time  before  the  effective 
date  of  a  change.  The  Board  has  fre- 
quently waited  until  the  last  minute  to 
issue  its  decision,  and  this  has  led  to 
public  confusion  and  a  need  for  extra 
payments  or  refunds  from  passengers 
who  purchased  tickets  in  advance. 

H.R.  26  would  help  avoid  tiie.se  prob- 
lems by  requiring  the  CAB  to  issue  its 
decision  on  fare  changes  at  least  15  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  a  change. 

To  insure  adequate  public  notice  and 
adequate  time  for  CAB  review,  H.R.  26 
would  also  extend  the  date  for  air  car- 
riers to  file  proposed  rate  changes  with 
the  CAB. 

The  present  law  require.'^  changes  to 
be  filed  30  days  before  the  effective  date. 
H.R.  26  would  require  air  carriers  to  file 
changes  in  passenger  rates  45  days  in 
advance  of  the  effective  date.  For  freight 
rates,  H.R.  26  would  require  direct  air 
carriers  to  file  60  days  in  advance  of  the 
effective  date.  Indirect  air  carriers,  who 
consolidate  goods  and  ship  on  direct  air 
carriers,  would  be  required  to  file  their 
rate  changes  45  days  in  advance.  The 
rates  of  indirect  air  carriers  are  largely 
based  on  the  rates  of  direct  air  carriers 
and  the  15-day  lag  would  permit  the 
indirect  carriers  to  respond  to  changes 
in  direct  carrier  rates. 

H.R.  26  is  also  designed  to  correct  an 
inequity  in  the  CAB's  1966  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  local  service  air  carriers.  As  a 
result  of  a  series  of  administrative  and 
judicial  decisions  two  local  service  car- 
riers were  required  to  make  subsidy  re- 
funds, because  they  received  tax  loss 
carrybacks  while  six  other  local  service 
carriers  which  also  had  tax  loss  carry- 
backs were  not  required  to  make  subsidy 
refunds.  There  are  no  judicial  or  admin- 
istrative remedies  now  open  to  the  two 
carriers  which  were  required  make  sub- 
sidy refunds. 

H.R.  26.  as  reported,  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  inequitable  results  of  the  CAB's 
1966  subsidy  program.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  agreed  with  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  1966  program  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit: 

Whether  a  carrier  would  be  forced  to  re- 
turn or  allowed  to  keep  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  turn  on  fortuitous 
circumstances,  including  the  order  in  which 
the  CAB  decided  to  process  paper  work  and 
the  dispatch  with  which  It  was  processed. 
The  facts  of  this  case  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  reasonable  justification  for  continued 
adherence  to  a  procedure  which  did  not  treat 
all  members  of  the  class  equally. 

H.R.  26,  as  reported,  eliminates  the 
inequitable  1966  results  by  directing  CAB 
to  refund  subsidies  to  the  carriers  which 
were  required  to  make  repayments.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that  Texas 
International  Airlines  would  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  $296,000,  while  Ozark 
Air  Lines  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  $148,000. 

The  bill  would  not  create  a  precedent 
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for  similar  legislation  for  the  years  after 
1966.  since  profit-sharing  provisions  were 
not  used  by  the  CAB  after  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  including  all 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  26  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  late  in  the  last 
Congress,  on  September  30,  1976.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  supporting  the  pend- 
ing bill.  H.R.  26,  first,  to  provide  advance 
public  notice  of  air  passenger  fare  and 
air  freight  rate  changes,  and  second,  to 
authorize  adjustments  in  the  1966  sub- 
sidies for  Ozark  Airlines  and  Texas  In- 
ternational Airlines.  This  legislation  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  on 
February  9,  1977,  without  dissent. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  94tli 
Congress,  both  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion were  reported  by  our  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House.  Regrettably,  how- 
ever, due  to  House-Senate  disagreement 
over  an  unrelated  matter — Federal  ex- 
press— both  failed  of  enactment. 

So,  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
attempting  to  move  this  legislation.  Pro- 
vision No.  1  is  a  sound  and  simple  prop- 
osition. It  provides  15  days  advance  pub- 
lic notice  before  new  air  passenger  fares 
and  air  freight  rates  can  go  into  effect. 
This  is  the  type  of  reform  which  all  of 
us  should  support  because  I  am  sure  we 
all  have  had  occasion  to  complain  about 
inadequate  notice  of  air  fare  changes — 
either  from  personal  experience  or  from 
constituents  who  have  encountered 
problems  arising  from  lack  of  timely 
notice. 

Provision  No.  2  involves  a  situation 
where  simple  justice  dictates  that  we  act. 
The  two  affected  local  service  carriers — 
Ozark  and  Texas  International — were 
accorded  unfair  treatment  by  tlie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  connection  with 
their  subsidy  payments  for  1966 — and 
subsequent  conflicting  court  decisions  in 
different  jurisdictions  then  served  to 
compound  the  problem. 

This  was  amply  demonstrated  during 
our  hearings  last  year  when  the  CAB 
witness  simply  could  not  justify  requir- 
ing the  carriers  in  question  to  refund 
portions  of  their  1966  subsidies,  because 
of  the  circumstance  that  they  received 
tax  loss  carrybacks — while  six  other  car- 
riers in  the  same  situation  were  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  provision  we  have 
included  in  the  bill  would  preclude  CAB 
from  taking  into  account  any  decrease 
in  1966  Federal  income  tax  liability  for 
purposes  of  computing  subsidy  payments 
for  that  year. 

The  record  in  this  case  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  to  correct  an  error  by 
the  responsible  regulatory  agency — 
with  the  added  complication  of  contra- 
dictory adjudication  of  the  issue  by  the 
judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


support  of  the  four  aviation  bills  we  are 
considering  today.  It  was  evident  during 
our  Aviation  Subcommittee  hearings 
that  these  proposals  have  merit — and  the 
fact  that  all  were  passed  twice  by  the 
House  last  year  with  little  or  no  dissent 
is  indicative  that  they  have  broad  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  second 
provision  of  H.R.  26.  This  provision  is 
identical  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  last 
year  (H.R.  12349)  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues — Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Wright.  We  re- 
introduced the  legislation  this  year — as 
H.R.  2936,  and  the  chairman  of  our  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  decided  that  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  proceed  would  be  to 
add  the  language  of  my  bill  to  H.R.  26 — 
the  bill  to  provide  15  days  advance  pub- 
lic notice  of  changes  in  air  passenger 
fares  and  air  freight  rates. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro- 
vision would  correct  an  anomaly  in  the 
administration  and  adjudication  of  the 
1966  subsidy  payments  for  two  local  serv- 
ice air  carriers — Ozark  Air  Lines  and 
Texas  International  Airlines.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  required  the  two  car- 
riers to  refund  portions  of  their  1966 
subsidies,  because  they  received  tax  loss 
carrjbacks  for  that  year — but  the  same 
requirement  was  not  imposed  on  six  other 
local  service  carriers.  Subsequently,  con- 
flicting court  decisions  further  clouded 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  in  the  bill 
stipulates  that  CAB  shall  not  include  a 
reduction  in  1966  Federal  income  tax 
liability  in  determining  the  1966  subsidy 
payments  for  the  two  carriers  in  ques- 
tion. The  equity  of  this  provision  is 
clear — and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port its  enactment — as  they  did  last  year. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  26. 

Although  the  subject  matter  of  the 
biU  is  technical  and  complex,  the  prob- 
lem it  addresses  is  a  real  source  of  an- 
noyance to  millions  of  airline  passengers 
and  shippers.  Under  the  present  proce- 
dures, passengers  and  shippers  fre- 
quently have  to  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  learn  whether  fare  changes  proposed 
by  the  airlines  will  take  effect.  When  a 
proposed  change  does  not  take  effect, 
passengers  may  have  to  make  extra  pay- 
ments at  the  gate  or  file  for  refunds. 
H.R.  26  will  insure  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  decides  whether  to  allow 
a  fare  charge  no  later  than  15  days  in 
advance  of  the  change.  This  period  of 
advance  notice  should  reduce  consider- 
ably the  last  minute  confusion  which 
occurs  under  the  present  system. 

H.R.  26  will  also  eliminate  an  in- 
equitable situation  in  the  CAB's  1966 
subsidy  program  for  local  service  air- 
lines. Because  of  the  order  in  which  CAB 
processed  cases,  two  carriers  were  re- 
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quired  to  make  subsidy  ref  mds  while  six 
similarly  situated  carriers  were  not. 
H.R.  26  will  eliminate  this  inequity  by 
restoring  the  refvmd  to  the  two  disad- 
vantaged air  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  26. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stood  here 
on  September  21, 1976,  discussing  the  sec- 
ond section  of  H.R.  26,  which  was  then 
a  separate  bill,  H.R.  12349.  I  do  not  need 
to  repeat  my  points. 

I  will  state  that  this  b  11  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  attached  t )  another  bill. 
Unfortunately  we  in  the  I[ouse  were  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  there  was  not 
time  to  move  into  a  conference  commit- 
tee on  the  different  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  important  thing  is  that  last 
year,  both  Houses  of  Congr  ks  passed  the 
section  of  H.R.  26  dealing  with  the  air- 
line subsidy  foulup  of  1966. 

Also,  I  support  the  firsi  part  of  this 
year's  bill.  By  changing  the  time  for 
which  changes  in  air  tarffs  are  to  be 
filed,  the  Public  Works  C  )mmittee  has 
addressed  a  major  problen  of  making 
sure  the  public  has  notic ;  of  air  fare 
changes. 

The  Aviation  Subcor  imittee  has 
worked  on  this  bill  in  a  bii  artisan  man- 
ner, and  has  done  so  in  a  most  serious, 
and  logical  manner.  I  wan  to  commend 
both  the  chairman  of  the  s  ubcommittee, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Gene  Taylor 
of  Missouri. 

Both  have  been  most  courteous  to  me 
and  my  staff  in  working  o:  i  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  equity  can  be  ( Iven.  I  thank 
them. 

Since  the  arguments  ar(  the  same  as 
last  year.  I  include  my  rema  rks  from  Sep- 
tember 21  of  last  year  In  tpe  Record  at 
this  point: 

In  1966  tlie  CAB  gave  subsii  lies  to  regional 
carriers  based  on  their  profits  and  expenses. 
The  money  was  paid  monthly  subject  to 
post-fiscal  year  audits.  Under  this  system  In- 
come taxes  were  viewed  as  tn  expense  In 
computing  whether  or  not  a  i  airline  com- 
pany had  excess  profits. 

Due  to  administrative  hang-ups,  slowness, 
or  whatever,  the  CAB  took  r  lore  than  four 
years  to  audit  Texas  Intern  itlonal,  Ozark, 
Allegheny,  Alrwest,  and  Piedmont  Airlines. 
The  other  six  airline  companies  had  their 
1966   subsidies   settled   and   closed. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  Intervening  four  years, 
a  recession  had  set  In,  the  i?AB  was  using 
a  new  subsidy  payment  syitem,  and  the 
local  air  carriers  were  losing  money  band 
over  fist. 

As  we  all  know,  when  a 
money  It  can  carry  back  th^  losses  on  Its 
Income  tax  returns. 

When  the  five  companies 
CAB  jumped  up  and  said,  "^oa — yotir  prof- 
Its  for  1966  are  now  excess  ve  since  your 
Income  taxes  are  lower,  and 
not  closed  the  books  on  1966 
our  subsidies  back." 

I  do  not  deny  the  loss  cairyback  helped 
the  money  situation  of  the  curlers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  CAB  caused 
the  CAB  had  already  settled 
sidles  for  six  carriers. 

In  any  event,  the  CAB  billed  four  of  the 
remaining  five  for  their  19(  6  subsidies  in 
the  early  70'8.  With  justlficution.  the  four 
airline  companies  went  to  court.  Since  the 
decision  involved  a  regulatory  agency,  the 
cases  were  heard  In  Federal  Circuit  Courts. 
Each  airline  filed  In  a  differei^  circuit.  Texas 
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cases  the  airlines  lost.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Courts  said,  "Pay  up." 

Texas  International  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ozark  did,  but  was  denied 
certiorari. 

11  the  matter  had  ended  there,  neither  I 
nor  anyone  else  would  be  here  pleading  the 
case.  Unfortunately  for  a  logical  regulatory 
process,  the  controversy  did  not  end  there. 

Allegheny  and  Alrwest  went  ahead  and 
pursued  their  coiirt  cases.  Allegheny,  In  the 
Foiuth  Circuit,  and  Alrwest,  In  the  Ninth, 
won  their  cases.  The  Circuit  Courts  stated 
firmly  that  the  regulatory  process  would  be 
shambles  If  members  In  the  same  class  were 
differently  treated  In  an  arbitrary  manner. 

The  CAB'S  claim  against  Allegheny  and 
Alrwest  was  nearly  $2  million,  while  the 
claims  against  Texas  International  and  Ozark 
amounted  to  Mound  a  half-million  dollars. 

Based  on  the  money  fig\ires  alone,  one 
would  think  the  CAB  would  appeal  the  Al- 
legheny and  Alrwest  decisions  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  CAE  Instead  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  dichotomy  among  the  circuits  and 
allowed  Allegheny  and  Alrwest  to  keep  their 
money. 

The  fifth  airline.  Piedmont,  finally  settled 
its  1966  subsidy  problem  In  1974.  The  CAB 
treated  Piedmont  as  it  had  to  treat  Allegheny 
and  Alrwest.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
CAB  would  have  taken  the  same  line  against 
Piedmont  as  it  used  against  Texas  Interna- 
tional and  Ozark;  but  the  CAB  did  not. 

So,  today  we  are  looking  at  a  1966  subsidy 
program  that  treated  nine  airlines  one  way, 
and  two  another  way. 

One  would  normally  presume  the  CAB 
would  administratively  correct  this  inequity. 
One,  the  CAB  doesn't  want  to;  second,  there 
Is  legal  theory  holding  that  the  CAB  cannot 
unilaterally  nor  legally  reverse  final  orders. 
Since  the  orders  against  TI  and  Ozark  were 
final  orders,  the  CAB  cannot  reverse  them. 

Also,  the  CAB  has  maintained  that  the  way 
the  1966  subsidies  were  paid  and  figured  is 
correct,  and  still  stands  by  this. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  12349,  does  not 
order  the  CAB  to  drop  its  claim  against  Ozark 
and  TI.  Such  a  bill  would  not  cure  the  policy 
error  of  the  CAB.  The  bill  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  legislatively  ex- 
presses Congress'  sentiment  on  using  operat- 
ing loss  carrybacks. 

In  talking  to  people  about  this,  they  have 
asked  me  why  TI  and  Ozark  don't  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  since  Allegheny  and  Alr- 
west beat  the  CAB.  Unfortunately,  the  time 
for  appeal  passed  by  before  the  Alrwest  and 
Allegheny  cases  were  decided. 

In  the  final  analysis,  H.R.  12349  is  designed 
to  bring  logic  to  a  chaotic  situation.  The 
CAB  totally  missed  the  mark  in  figuring  the 
1966  subsidies. 

When  I  served  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  was  always  very  leary  of  Congressional 
action  correcting  an  administrative  wrong 
by  an  independent  regulatory  agency.  At  the 
same  time,  some  agency  actions  become  so 
overwhelming  In  their  wrongness  that  we 
have  to  set  aside  our  general  rule  to  bring 
about  specific  Justice. 

This  is  my  appeal  here  today.  H.R.  12349 
brings  logic  out  of  chaos,  and  simple  justice 
where  legal  Injustice  now  resides. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12349. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  26,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
26,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Meeds)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  27)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize reduced  fare  transportation  on 
a  space-available  basis  for  elderly  per- 
sons and  handicapped  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  27 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  403(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1373(b)  (1) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "to  ministers  of  religion 
on  a  space  available  basis."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "on  a  space-available  basis  to 
any  minister  of  religion,  any  person  who  Is 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  and  retired,  any 
person  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  to  any  handicapped  person  and  any  at- 
tendant required  by  such  handicapped  per- 
son. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'handicapped  person"  means  any  per- 
son who  has  severely  Impaired  vision  or 
hearing,  and  any  other  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  person,  as  defined  by  the 
Board.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retired'  means  no  longer  gainfully  em- 
ployed as  defined  by  the  Board.". 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  study 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility  and 
economic  Impact  of  air  carriers  and  foreign 
air  carriers  providing  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  to  per- 
sons twenty-one  years  of  age  or  younger. 

Sec.  2.  Section  401(d)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1371(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  undertakes,  within  the  State  of 
California,  the  carriage  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty as  a  common  carrier  for  compensation 
or  hire  with  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons  pursuant  to  author- 
ity granted  by  the  public  utUlties  commis- 
sion of  such  State  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  establish  service  for  persons  and 
property  which  includes  transportation  by 
such  citizen  over  its  routes  in  California 
and  transportation  by  an  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  In  air  transportation;  and 

"(11)  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  this  title,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air 
carrier  for  the  establishment  of  joint  fares, 
rates,  and  services  for  such  through  service. 

"(B)  The  joint  fares  or  rates  established 
under  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  the  lowest  of — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  applicable  fare  or 
rat©  for  service  In  California  approved  by 
such  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the 
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applicable  fare  or  rate  for  that  part  of  the 
through  service  provided  by  the  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier; 

"(11)  a  Joint  fare  or  rate  established  and 
filed  in  accordance  with  section  403  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(111)  a  joint  fare  or  rate  established  by 
the  Board  in  accordance  vrtth  section  1002 
of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sny- 
der) will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  27  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  air  service  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  to  Im- 
prove air  service  for  passengers  using  in- 
trastate air  carriers  in  California. 

The  bill  would  permit  CAB  to  approve 
reduced  air  fares  on  a  standby  basis  for 
persons  who  are  over  60  and  retired  or 
over  65,  and  for  the  handicapped.  The 
bill  also  requires  CAB  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  reduced  fares  for 
youth. 

These  provisions  would  make  air 
transportation  more  widely  available  to 
the  public.  Every  citizen  needs  the  mo- 
bility which  air  transportation  affords. 
Unfortunately,  however,  inflation  has 
placed  air  transportation  well  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  consumers.  The  prob- 
lem is  particularly  severe  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  Members  of  these 
groups  tend  to  have  below-average  in- 
comes and.  in  many  cases  they  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  upon  public  trans- 
portation because  they  are  unable  to 
drive  private  automobiles. 

The  fares  now  charged  for  air  trans- 
portation tend  to  exclude  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  For  example,  a 
survey  by  United  Airlines  showed  that 
only  5  percent  of  its  passengers  were  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  while  persons  in 
this  age  bracket  make  up  10  percent  of 
the  general  population.  This  disparity  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  low-Income 
levels  of  many  of  the  elderly.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1973  the  median  income  for 
elderly  households  In  1973  was  under 
$4,600,  compared  to  the  national  average 
of  $10,500.  Similar  problems  are  faced 
by  the  handicapped. 

An  excellent  report  on  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  our  senior  citizens  has 
been  Issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  Community  Services  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Congressman  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga.  The  report  points  out 
that  a  number  of  Federal  programs,  such 
as  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. Include  special  provisions  designed 


to  make  transportation  more  widely 
available  to  the  elderly.  In  air  transpor- 
tation there  are  no  programs  of  this 
nature,  and  under  existing  law  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Is  limited  In  its  abil- 
ity to  authorize  reduced  fare  transporta- 
tion for  deserving  groups.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  are  no  reduced  fare  pro- 
grams currently  In  effect  for  the  elderly. 

Chairman  Matsunaga's  report  also 
suggests  that  well  designed  reduced  fare 
programs  for  the  elderly  have  been 
highly  successful.  For  example: 

Inter-island  carriers  in  Hawaii  .  .  .  Insti- 
tuted a  half-fare  for  persons  aged  65  and  over 
in  1967,  which  remained  In  effect  until  1974. 
Diiring  that  time  one  of  the  carriers, 
Hawaiian  Airlines,  reported  a  340-percent  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  senior  citizens  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  fare  reduction.  More- 
over, since  the  seniors  were  accommodated 
on  a  space-available  basis,  the  half-fares 
charged  more  than  covered  the  extra  costs 
of  carrying  them,  and  returned  substantial 
Increased  revenues  to  the  carriers. 

The  report  recommends  that  Congress 
reaffirm  the  power  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  permit  discount  stand- 
by air  fares  for  the  elderly. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  these 
needs,  and  to  insure  that  similar  reduced 
fare  standby  service  will  be  available  for 
the  handicapped. 

H.R.  27  should  also  result  in  improved 
air  service  for  those  members  of  the 
traveling  public  who  use  intrastate  air 
carriers  in  California.  Under  present  law 
intrastate  carriers  are  not  permitted  to 
offer  through  ticketing  and  baggage  serv- 
ice for  passeners  who  connect  with  inter- 
state carriers.  For  example,  Pacific 
Southwest  Airline,  an  intrastate  air  car- 
rier, is  the  only  carrier  now  serving  Long 
Beach.  If  a  passenger  wishes  to  travel 
on  PSA  to  San  Francisco  and  then  con- 
nect to  Western  Airlines  to  travel  to 
Seattle,  the  passenger  must  purchase 
separate  tickets  from  PSA  and  Western, 
and  he  must  transfer  his  own  baggage 
at  San  Francisco. 

This  bill  would  permit  PSA  and  West- 
ern to  enter  into  an  agreement  which 
would  permit  the  Long  Beach-Seattle 
passenger  to  purchase  a  single  ticket  at 
a  joint  fare.  The  agreement  could  also 
provide  baggage  transfer  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  measures 
passed  the  House  last  year,  but  did  not 
reach  the  White  House.  This  is  impor- 
tant consumer  legislation  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
have  a  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  may  be  able  to  answer,  that  is 
on  retired  persons  60  years  of  age  and 
older.  Will  that  present  some  sort  of  en- 
forcement problem  from  the  airlines  or 
some  mechanism  to  enforce;  how  is  that 
going  to  be  determined;  are  they  going 
to  get  a  retired  card,  like  some  get  a 
youth  card? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
Civil  Areonautics  Board  would  establish 
the  regulations  under  which  the  airlines 


would  act.  There  would  be  no  enforce- 
ment problem.  Originally,  it  was  60  years 
of  age  and  older,  period.  Then,  there  was 
some  concern  that  there  might  be  people 
who  could  afford  to  pay  the  full  fare,  as 
they  were  working.  So  we  increased  the 
eligibility  age  to  65  for  everyone;  but  60 
years  of  age  and  older  for  those  who  are 
retired.  We  require  the  Board,  the  CAB, 
to  determine  by  regulation  the  definition 
of  a  retired  person  so  there  will  be  no 
misimderstanding. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  clear 
that  is  just  applicable  to  those  60  years 
of  age  and  older? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Sixty 
years  and  older  and  retired,  yes;  or,  65 
and  over. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  again  we  have  a 
bill  which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  reported  last 
year— as  H.R.  15026 — and  which  passed 
the  House — this  one  on  a  rollcall  vote 
of  400  to  1.  Late  In  the  session,  the  House 
again  passed  the  language  of  H.R.  15026 
in  a  package  of  miscellaneous  aviation 
legislation  which  failed  of  enactment  due 
to  House-Senate  disagreement  over  an- 
other Issue — Federal  express. 

The  first  provision  of  H.R.  27  would 
authorize  reduced  air  fares  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped— as  the  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  has  just 
explained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

During  our  hearings  last  year,  we 
heard  a  variety  of  viewpoints  on  the 
question  of  authorizing  reduced  air  fares 
for  the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  youth. 
After  careful  consideration,  we  decided 
that  there  is  ample  justification  for  au- 
thorizing reduced  air  fares  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  As  for  reduced  fares 
for  those  under  21,  substantive  questions 
remain  unanswered,  so  we  thought  It  best 
to  mandate  a  6-month  study  of  the  ques- 
tion by  CAB.  The  bill  before  us  contains 
these  provisions,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  special  obligation  to  move  in 
this  area  because  upward  of  45  percent 
of  available  airline  seats  go  unoccupied — 
on  the  average. 

The  second  provision  of  H.R.  27  would 
permit  intrastate  air  carriers  In  Cali- 
fornia to  interline  both  baggage  and 
tickets — thereby  enabling  passengers 
who  plan  to  continue  their  trips  aboard 
interstate  air  carriers  to  check  their  bag- 
gage and  purchase  their  tickets  all  the 
way  through. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entirely 
reasonable  proposal — which  I  fully  sup- 
port and  which  also  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  last  year.  As  was  the  case  with 
the  reduced-fares  provision,  the  House 
passed  the  Interhne  provision,  the  House 
passed  the  interline  provision  on  two 
occasions  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
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direction  in  the  case  of  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  be- 
fore us  today  will  begin  a  new  experi- 
ment in  through-ticket  and  baggage 
service  in  California.  This  service,  which 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  other  State 
air  traffic,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  con- 
venience of  the  travelling  public  by  al- 
lowing them  to  check  their  baggage 
thi'ough  and  purchase  their  ticket 
through  intrastate  and  interstate  air- 
lines. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Walsh)  . 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  27,  the  bill  presently  un- 
der consideration  which  would  permit  re- 
duced air  fares  on  a  space-available 
basis  for  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  would  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  study  the  economic 
feasibility  of  reduced  fares  for  youth. 

The  majority  of  our  senior  citizens  by 
far  lives  on  some  type  of  fixed  income, 
whether  it  be  social  security,  veterans' 
pension,  private  pension,  or  other  limited 
source  of  monthly  support,  and  they  are, 
in  many  cases,  unable  to  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  airline  travel.  For  most  of  us,  air- 
line travel  is  not  a  luxury  which  we  can 
ill  afford,  but  a  convenience  service 
which  is  competitive  with  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

H.R.  27  would  allow  our  elderly  and 
handicapped  to  travel  at  a  f?re  more 
easily  affordable  on  their  reduced  income 
without  denying  priority  booking  to  full- 
revenue  passengers.  Many  of  our  senior 
citizens  were  busy  holding  down  a  full- 
time  job  and  raising  children  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  travel  when  they  had  the 
benefit  of  a  full  salary;  now  they  are 
forced  to  live  on  a  fixed  amount  and  can- 
not afford  to  travel.  H.R.  27  would  give 
our  elderly  and  disabled  an  opportunity 
to  bring  some  diversity  into  their  often 
dull  lives  through  the  medium  of  travel, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  their  full  support. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  'Virginia    (Mr.  Wamp- 

LERl. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
27,  which  will  permit  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  approve  reduced  air  fares 
on  a  space-available  basis  for  retired 
persons  over  age  60.  for  all  persons  over 
age  6.'i  and  for  handicapped  persons  and 
their  attendants.  This  legislation  also 
requires  the  CAB  to  study  the  economic 
feasibility  of  reduced  youth  air  fares. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  15091  and  H.R.  15183.  which 
contain  provisions  we  are  considering 
today.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
(Mr.  Pepper^  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  in  support  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  in 
their  outstanding  efforts  toward  elimi- 
nating immobility  and  isolation  of  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

Transportation  represents  the  third 
largest  expenditure  for  older  persons. 


according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics retired  couples  budget.  As  a  re- 
sult of  rising  costs  in  all  means  of  trans- 
portation, it  has  become  especially  dif- 
ficult for  low-income  older  people  to 
utilize  mass  transportation  services,  own 
automobiles  and  afford  the  cost  of  air 
travel.  Transportation  in  rural  areas, 
where  isolation  is  most  prevalent,  is  often 
inaccessible.  In  1975,  50  percent  of  all 
older  families  had  incomes  below  $8,057 
and  50  percent  of  individuals  aged  65 
and  over  had  incomes  below  $3,311.  Six- 
teen percent  of  persons  aged  65  and 
over  were  living  below  the  poverty 
threshold  of  $3,232  for  couples  and  $2,- 
572  for  older  individuals,  which  renders 
many  unable  to  purchase  such  services 
as  long  distance  travel  at  regular  rates. 

I  trust  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  carefully  study  the  economic 
feasibility  of  reduced  youth  air  fares, 
specified  in  H.R.  27,  as  our  working  youth 
and  college  students  are  also  in  need  of 
additional  opportunities  for  long  dis- 
tance travel. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging's  re- 
port, "Senior  Transportation:  Ticket  to 
Dignity"  recommends  reduced  air  fares 
for  the  elderly  on  a  space  available  basis 
and  cites  the  cost  effectiveness  of  this 
program  in  Hawaii  from  1967  to  1974. 
The  report  cites  this  provision  as  only 
one  of  the  means  by  which  Congress 
should  promote  the  use  of  existing  re- 
sources for  additional  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility today,  to  clarify  existing  laws  when 
regulations  and  redtape  prevent  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  from  the  cost- 
effective  use  of  public  transportation. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  27,  as  an 
initial  step  to  providing  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  with  accessibility  to  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  95th  Congress  is  com- 
mitted toward  making  their  needs  a 
priority. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson  I . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  27. 

The  bill  will  provide  improved  access 
to  air  transportation  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  whose  lives  are  con- 
fined by  low  income  and  the  lack  of 
mobility. 

In  addition  to  benefiting  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  the  bill  will  help 
provide  improved  air  service  for  those 
members  of  the  travelling  public  who  use 
intrastate  air  carriers. 

The  intrastate  air  carriers  such  as 
Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  and  Air  Cali- 
fornia, are  now  providing  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  traveling  public.  In  some  mar- 
kets, intrastate  carriers  provide  the  only 
service,  and  in  other  markets  they  pro- 
vide important  competitive  service.  The 
intrastate  carriers  operate  modern  jet 
and  turboprop  equipment,  and  frequent- 
ly provide  service  at  fares  below  those 
generally  offered  by  interstate  carriers. 

Because  the  intrastate  carriers  do  not 
hold  authority  from  the  CAB,  they  are 
unable  to  offer  through  ticketing  and 
baggage  service  for  passengers  who  wish 
to  connect  from  an  intrastate  carrier  to 
an  interstate  carrier.  Passengers  wishing 
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to  connect  to  an  intrastate  carrier  must 
purchase  a  separate  ticket,  generally  at 
the  airport. 

Two  of  the  intrastate  carriers  previ- 
ously applied  to  the  CAB  for  authority  to 
enter  into  interline  agreements,  but  the 
Board  denied  their  application. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman)  . 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  27.  which  authorizes 
reduced -fare  air  transportation  on  a 
space-available  basis  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  indeed  praiseworthy. 
At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  particular  section  of  the  bill 
which  authorizes  interlining  for  Califor- 
nia's intrastate  airlines. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  provision  could  also  be  applied 
to  the  State  of  Rorida.  My  State  has  a 
very  active  intrastate  airline  which  would 
qualify  under  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Thousands  of  persons  from  all  over 
the  United  States  come  to  Florida  each 
month  to  enjoy  the  warm  weather  and 
other  attractions  of  the  State.  Inter- 
lining would  provide  these  visitors  with 
the  added  convenience  of  through- 
ticketing  and  baggage  transfer  when  they 
choose  to  fiy  Air  Florida  to  a  different 
Florida  destination. 

When  the  House  passed  this  legislation 
by  a  vote  of  400  to  1  in  the  94th  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Anderson,  expressed  his 
agreement  that  this  provision  would 
benefit  the  State  of  Florida.  In  addition, 
he  stated  his  willingness  to  include 
Florida  in  future  legislation. 

While  I  am  prevented  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  include  Florida  now,  due 
to  consideration  of  this  bill  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  my  Florida  col- 
leagues and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  this 
very  day  which  seeks  to  remedy  this 
oversight.  I  trust  the  subcommittee  will 
give  it  early  consideration,  and  I  would 
welcome  any  comments  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  would  care  to  make  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
concern,  and  agree  that  interline  service 
should  benefit  the  consumer.  California 
has  the  most  sophisticated  intrastate 
network  in  the  country  and  I  feel  that 
we  should  see  how  this  provision  works 
in  California.  If  successful,  then  I  feel 
that  we  should  permit  it  in  Florida  as 
well,  and  I  would  support  the  request  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  . 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  for  their 
diligent  work  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  in 
passing  this  very  essential  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  become  law  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  thLs  very  worthy 
piece  of  legislation,  H.R.  27,  amendments 


to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  This 
measure  would  enable  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  to  enjoy  reduced  fares  on 
interstate  flights,  and  would  allow  those 
people,  who  are  faced  with  extraordinary 
difBculties  in  traveling,  to  share  in  one  of 
America's  most  enjoyable  pasttimes — air 
transportation. 

The  elderly  and  handicapped  are 
forced  to  take  a  back  seat  in  too  many 
aspects  of  American  life.  They  face  severe 
discrimination  in  jobs  and  in  housing, 
and  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  mobihty 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  fast  pace  of 
modern  life.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
many  of  our  older  Americans,  and  those 
who  have  physical  handicaps  to  sightsee 
or  visit  relatives  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  often  plagued  with 
high  medical  bills  and  the  burdens  of 
modification  which  must  be  made  on 
their  housing  and  automobiles,  often- 
times consuming  a  large  portion  of  their 
life  savings.  For  too  long  the  elderly  and 
physically  disabled  have  suffered  incon- 
veniences and  hardships.  I  believe  that 
it  is  time  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the 
burdens  which  are  placed  upon  them 
solely  because  of  their  age,  or  physical 
disabilities. 

Accordingly,  the  reduction  of  air  fares 
for  this  ever  growing  segment  of  our 
society  is  a  sensible  and  necessary  step 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  favorably,  to  insure  that  this 
measure  is  made  public  law. 

Last  Congress,  we  addressed  ourselves 
to  this  legislation,  and  the  bill,  H.R. 
15026  passed  in  the  House.  Unfortu- 
nately, differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  were  not  reconciled 
prior  to  final  adjournment.  It  is  time 
to  seriously  consider  this  measure,  and 
to  support  it  as  a  worthy  and  sound  step 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  back  into  American  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  27,  which  provides  reduced 
air  fares  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. This  legislation  permits  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  approve  reduced 
air  fares,  on  a  space-available  basis,  for 
retired  persons  over  age  60.  for  all  per- 
sons over  age  65,  and  for  all  handicapped 
persons  and  their  attendants. 

This  legislation  is  a  reasonable  and 
imaginative  response  to  one  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens'  compelling  needs:  the  abil- 
ity to  afford  to  travel. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  economic 
plight  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Though  the  median  income  of  all  fami- 
lies in  1975  was  slightly  over  S12.000  per 
year,  the  median  income  for  households 
headed  by  a  citizen  over  65  was  less  than 
$6,000  per  year.  Of  special  concern  is 
the  proportion  of  single  individuals  over 
65  with  incomes  under  the  poverty  line; 
in  1974,  over  30  percent  of  all  senior 
citizens  fell  in  that  category,  with  black 
elderly  people  comprising  an  astonish- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  total. 

Ours  is  a  mobile  society,  with  families 
moving  frequently  to  places  far  from 
their  original  homes,  thus  putting  great 
distances  between  them  and  their  elderly 
relatives,  who  tend  to  remain  in  the  fa- 
miliar home  area.  For  the  elderly  to  visit 
family  and  friends  who  live  great  dis- 
tances, the  cost  of  travel  is  often  prohibi- 


tive. At  one  time,  plane  travel  was  con- 
sidered a  mode  of  transport  reserved  only 
for  the  wealthy  and  near-wealthy.  But 
with  the  decline  of  other  less  expensive 
means  of  travel,  and  greater  distances 
between  families,  plane  travel  is  often 
the  only  feasible  way  for  families  and 
friends  to  see  each  other.  For  those  who 
are  old  or  handicapped  there  is  often  a 
sense  of  isolation  which  the  economic 
ability  to  travel  will  hopefully  reduce. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  offering  seniors  the  opportunity  to 
travel  at  a  reduced  rate  is  justified  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  27,  legislation  that 
will  permit  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  approve  reduced  air  fares  on  a  stand- 
by basis  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  legislation  similar 
to  H.R.  27,  as  I  was  in  the  last  Congress. 
As  you  know,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  versions  of  this  legislation  last 
year  but  were  unable  to  conclude  a  con- 
ference on  the  bill  prior  to  adjournment 
of  the  94th  Congress.  I  applaud  the  work 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  the  speed  with  which 
they  have  prepared  this  worthy  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
full  House. 

Tills  bill  will  give  scores  of  senior 
citizens  and  handicapped  persons  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  visit  with 
friends  and  relatives  from  whom  they 
have  been  separated,  either  by  distance 
or  for  health  reasons.  It  will  also  aid 
airlines  by  filling  seats  that  would 
otherwise  go  empty,  thus  increasing  in- 
come for  the  airline  and  helping  forestall 
future  rate  increases  to  all  pasengers. 

The  bill  allows  the  CAB  to  approve 
these  reduced  rates  for  all  retirees  over 
the  age  of  60,  for  all  individuals  over  65, 
and  for  all  handicapped  Americans. 

A  1976  study  of  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging  cites  an  airline 
sm'vey  which  shows  that  roughly  5  per- 
cent of  its  passengers  are  65  and  older, 
compared  to  the  10  percent  our  senior 
citizens  constitute  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation.  I  believe  sheer  eco- 
nomics explains  why  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  elderly  travel 
by  air. 

My  State  of  Arkansas  has  the  second 
largest  percentage  of  residents  65  and 
older.  Aside  from  inadequate  income  and 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  I  believe 
their  lack  of  mobility  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  our  elderly. 

By  passing  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress can  help  to  keep  our  senior  citizens 
in  the  mainstream  of  American  life  by 
extending  to  them  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  travel  by  air.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  our  elderly  have  both  the 
desire  and  the  time  to  travel,  if  only 
they  could  afford  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
27. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1970 
the  Congress  declared  as  national  policy 
that:  "Elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
have  the  same  right  as  other  persons  to 
utilize  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
services."  Even  with  this  policy  a  survey 
by  a  major  airline  showed  that  only  5 
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prove  economically  beneficial  to  the  air 
carriers  in  terms  of  initiating  increased 
air  traffic.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  27. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  27,  providing  reduced  fare 
transportation  for  elderly  and  handicap- 
ped persons.  In  past  Congresses  I  have 
sponsored  similar  legislation,  although 
my  bill  also  included  those  21  years  of 
age  or  younger.  It  seems  to  me  that  mak- 
ing reduced  fares  available  to  these 
groups  on  a  "space  available"  basis  is 
one  way  to  insure  that  they  have  access 
to  transportation  facilities  to  give  them 
the  mobility  they  need. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  with  inflation,  the  price  of  air  travel 
is  becoming  a  luxury  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  of  our  elderly  and  handi- 
capped citizens.  Yet  this  is  the  group 
that  probably  would  most  benefit  from 
air  transportation  which  insures  a  safe 
journey  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Long  trips  by  other  transportation  can 
be  exhausting,  particularly  for  these 
groups. 

Since  these  reduced  fare  tickets  would 
be  limited  to  space  available,  it  means 
that  it  would  not  cost  the  airlines  money, 
but  rather  would  insure  that  all  planes 
carry  the  maximimi  ntunber  of  passen- 
gers. Those  that  want  to  have  a  definite 
reservation  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
maximum  fare. 

I  hope  that  the  CAB  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  including  reduced  fare  for 
youth  will  meet  with  approval.  While  I 
imderstand  that  there  were  problems 
when  multiple  reservations  were  made 
by  youths  so  that  there  would  be  space 
available.  I  would  hope  that  these  abuses 
can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  urge  the  passage 
of  H.R.  27,  which  if  enacted  will  permit 
airlines  to  offer  reduced  air  fares,  on  a 
standby  basis,  to  those  aged  65  and  over, 
and  to  those  over  60  who  have  retired. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Agine;.  I  want  you  to  know 
the  Select  Aging  Committee  cannot  re- 
port bills  for  floor  action.  Rather,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  recom- 
mend action  on  legislation  which  it  feels 
merits  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  H.R.  27  be  promptly 
considered  and  passed  and  that  Is  why  I 
am  before  you  today. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Community  Services 
held  hearings  on  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Hearings  re- 
vealed that  the  most  expensive  mode  of 
travel  for  the  elderly  is  the  commercial 
airplane.  Living  on  one-half  the  income 
of  those  still  working,  the  elderly  are 
often  forced  to  choose  less  expensive  al- 
ternatives of  travel.  The  committee  dis- 
covered, however,  that  such  alternatives 
do  not  always  exist.  For  example,  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  elderly  must 
travel  across  great  distances  or  to  differ- 
ent islands  to  secure  the  medical  care, 
coimseling,  and  other  types  of  special- 
ized care  they  need  which  are  nonex- 
istent within  their  own  commimities. 
Hawaii  responded  to  this  situation  in 
1967  by  instituting  the  half -fare  for  those 
aged  65  and  over  on  a  space-available 
basis.  One  airline  reported  a  340-percent 


increase  in  the  number  of  senior  citizens 
they  were  able  to  accommodate.  More- 
over, the  fares  charged  more  than  cov- 
ered the  extra  costs  of  carrying  them  and 
returned  substantial  increased  revenues 
to  the  carriers.  This  fare  reduction  re- 
mained in  effect  until  1974,  when  Hawai- 
ian carriers  were  forced  to  withdraw  the 
fares  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
lengthy,  expensive  challenges  to  the  fares 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

You  will  recall,  when  the  House  took 
up  this  bill  on  September  21  of  last  year, 
its  passage  was  secured  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  400  to  1.  The  measure  re- 
ceived a  similar  reception  3  days  later  in 
the  Senate  where  it  passed  amended  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  0.  Unfortunately,  the  press 
of  legislative  business  the  week  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  did  not 
permit  the  two  Houses  to  resolve,  in  con- 
ference, differences  between  the  two 
adopted  versions  of  the  bill.  Nevertheless, 
the  voting  record  of  the  94th  Congress 
clearly  indicated  the  endorsement  of  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of  inexpensive  air 
transportation  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
barriers  facing  the  elderly  in  their  search 
for  the  services  they  must  have  to  meet 
their  unique  needs. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
proposal  embodied  in  H.R.  27  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  speedy 
passage. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  27,  a  bill  that  would  per- 
mit the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  ap- 
prove reduced  air  fares  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  As  the  cosponsor 
of  an  identical  measure,  H.R.  3274,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  issue  receiving  early 
attention  in  the  95th  Congress. 

Under  existing  law,  the  CAB  is  limited 
in  its  ability  to  approve  reduced  fares 
for  deserving  groups.  This  limitation 
works  a  special  hardship  on  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped  because  these  citi- 
zens usually  have  relatively  low  incomes 
but  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time.  For  ex- 
ample, a  survey  by  one  large  commercial 
airline  revealed  that  only  5  percent  of 
its  passengers  were  over  65.  whUe  persons 
in  this  age  bracket  make  up  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  general  population.  The 
problem  is  compounded  when  we  realize 
that  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  public  transpor- 
tation since  they  may  be  unable  to  use 
private  automobiles. 

H.R.  27  provides  that  reduced  fares  for 
these  groups  be  offered  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.  This  would  ease  the  airlines' 
current  financial  crunch  by  helping  to 
fill  the  45  percent  of  air  carrier  seats 
that  now  fiy  empty.  It  should  be  noted 
that  reducing  these  fares  would  not  en- 
tail any  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  or  place  any 
burden  on  air  patrons  paying  full  fares. 
H.R.  27  would  also  require  the  CAB 
to  study  the  economic  feasibility  of  re- 
ducing air  fares  for  youth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill.  Hopefully,  upon  enactment, 
the  CAB  wiU  move  expeditiously  to  per- 
mit reduced  air  fares  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly  and  handicapped  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  27,  reduced  air  fare  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State 
and  Community  Services  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member,  recom- 
mended in  its  report  last  year  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation  to  relieve  one 
of  the  many  problems  encoimtered  by 
our  elderly  population.  Adequate  trans- 
portation is  central  to  all  other  services; 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  relieve 
our  senior  citizens  from  being  forced  to 
live  in  Isolation  and  loneliness. 

The  subcommittee  emphasized  In  its 
study  the  need  for  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  reafllrm  the  authority  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  permit  the 
airlines  to  offer  reduced  fares  to  the  el- 
derly during  nonpeak  travel  times.  This 
legislation  envisions  no  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
would  work  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  both  senior  citizens  and  the  transpor- 
tation industry.  With  reduced  fares, 
many  elderly  people  would  be  able  to 
stretch  their  finances  enough  to  visit  dis- 
tant loved  ones.  The  airlines  would  be 
able  to  fill  more  of  the  45  percent  of  pas- 
senger seats  which  currently  go  empty. 
Once  families  lived  in  close  proximity 
throughout  their  entire  lives;  however, 
this  Is  no  longer  the  case.  In  our  present 
highly  mobile,  transient  society,  families 
are  dispersed  from  coast  to  coast,  sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles. 

Many  senior  citizens  have  barely 
enough  income  to  provide  for  the  mere 
essentials  of  life.  This,  when  compounded 
by  continuing  infiation,  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  why  the  elderly  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  pay  the  present  fares  charged  for 
air  transportation. 

A  survey  by  a  major  airline  showed 
that  only  5  percent  of  its  passengers  were 
65  years  of  age  or  older;  yet  senior  citi- 
zens account  for  over  10  percent  of  our 
general  population.  This  legislation  will 
allow  standby  fares  for  all  retired  persons 
over  60,  all  persons  65  and  over,  and  the 
handicapped,  permitting  the  airlines  to 
provide  discounts  sufficient  to  attract 
those  customers  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  afford  the  present  air  fares. 
Since  standby  travel  is  less  convenient, 
customers  who  were  previously  willing 
and  able  to  pay  the  full  fare  for  air  travel 
would  continue  to  do  so. 

Older  persons  as  a  group  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  standby  travel  because 
their  schedules  can  be  flexible.  Without 
deadlines  to  meet,  they  can  plan  their 
travel  for  times  when  airlines  are  least 
crowded.  They  can  afford  to  be  more 
flexible  in  their  planning  because  they 
have  no  2 -week  vacation  limit  or  set  time 
that  they  must  return  home. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  not 
approved  reduced  fares  for  such  deserv- 
ing groups  because  they  felt  this  action 
would  be  in  violation  of  section  404(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits unjust  discrimination  in  airfares. 
Reduced  fares  were  in  operation  in  Ha- 
waii from  1967  to  1974  when  they  were 
abandoned  to  avoid  a  lengthy  challenge 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  this 
section.  During  its  operation,  the  reduced 
fare  program  was  quite  successful  and 
cost-effective  as  senior  citizen  customers 
utilized  the  otherwise  empty  seats. 

Cost  considerations  are  complex  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  responsibility 


for  this  and  the  decision  on  cost-effec- 
tiveness, will  rest  solely  with  the  airlines 
themselves.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  27. 
The  legislation  would  be  a  major  step  in 
relieving  the  terrible  feelings  of  desola- 
tion and  abandonment  which  beset  so 
many  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Retirement  should  be  the  "Golden 
Years"  when  one  can  relax  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  toil.  We  often 
ask  what  can  be  done  to  help  our  elderly 
population.  Here  Is  one  important  an- 
swer. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  legislation  author- 
izing reduced  air  fares  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  Unfortunately,  other 
provisions  in  the  package  could  not  be 
resolved  before  the  Congress  adjourned. 
The  time  is  ripe,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  lend  their  full  support 
by  passing  H.R.  27,  a  most  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  today  for  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  27,  which  authorizes  reduced 
air  fares,  on  a  space-available  basis,  for 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons. 

I  flrst  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  6  years  ago.  and  thus 
feel  some  paternal  pride  in  its  passage. 
Present  law  limits  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board's  ability  to  authorize  reduced 
fares  for  certain  categories  of  travelers. 
This  bill  would  remove  that  restric- 
tion and  allow  persons  over  65  and  the 
handicapped  to  travel  at  a  reduced  rate. 
The  bill  also  orders  CAB  to  study  the 
economic  feasibility  of  reduced  fares  for 
youth. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
particularly  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
for  its  fine  work  on  this  legislation.  It 
has  done  a  thorough  job  and  presented 
a  persuasive  case. 

Although  the  elderly  represent  10  per- 
cent of  our  general  population,  they  con- 
stitute only  about  5  percent  of  the  flying 
public.  Low,  often  fixed,  incomes  are  the 
primary  cause  of  this  disparity.  The 
elderly  and  handicapped  are  among  in- 
flation's most  hard-hit  victims,  and  a 
plane  ticket  today  is  simply  beyond  the 
reach  of  many. 

Legislation  such  as  H.R.  27  can  help 
give  new  meaning  to  the  lives  of  25  mil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  handicapped,  includ- 
ing many  Vietnam  veterans,  and  over  22 
million  elderly  Americans  who  wish  to 
remain  active  and  keep  in  touch  with 
their  family,  friends,  and  society. 

Money  is  not  the  only  factor  prevent- 
ing many  elderly  and  handicapped 
Americans  from  traveling.  There  also  are 
physical  barriers  that  deny  them  even 
the  use  of  basic,  local  transportation. 
Providing  that  help  is  one  goal  of  H.R. 
69,  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Amer- 
icans Transportation  Act,  which  I  rein- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  reduced 
fares,  it  also  seeks  to  provide  special 
services  and  facilities  to  eliminate  travel 
barriers — such  as  steps  for  those  in 
wheelchairs — encountered  by  handi- 
capped and  elderly  persons  using  public 
transportation. 

This  bill  provides  special  grants  and 
loans   to   State   and   local   agencies   to 


assist  them  rn  providing  barrier-free 
mass  transportation  services  that  are 
planned,  designed,  and  carried  out  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons. 

Some  of  the  services  that  would  be 
included  are  ramps  at  subway  stations, 
sheltered  waiting  areas  with  special 
areas  for  wheelchairs,  graphic  signs, 
audio  signals,  and  stanchions  rurming 
from  floor  to  ceiling  in  buses  and  subway 
cars  Instead  of  overhead  grips. 

Many  measures  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  strain  of  urban  and 
cross-country  travel  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  The  purpose  of  my  bill — 
and  of  H.R.  27  before  us  today— is  to 
make  available  to  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled new  opportunities  for  a  richer, 
and  more  independent  and  meaningful 
life. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Andeb- 
soN)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Snyder)  on  the  four  aviation  bills 
which  are  before  us.  This  is  sound,  well- 
considered  legislation  which  benefits 
both  the  public  and  the  aviation 
community. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues to  repeat  the  details  of  the  four 
bills  just  recounted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member — but,  as  a  member 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  I  do  wish 
to  record  my  strong  support  for  all  four 
proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee developed  a  complete  record  on  all 
matters  addressed  in  this  legislation 
during  the  94th  Congress.  The  bills  were 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  two 
occasions.  Regrettably,  however,  they 
were  not  enacted  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  other  body  on  legislation 
to  aid  Federal  express — a  part  298  all- 
cargo  air  taxi  operator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  all 
four  bills  should  again  be  passed  by  Oie 
House.  Hopefully,  this  time,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  will  allow  these 
needed  reforms  to  become  law. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  H.R.  27,  a  bill  to  provide  re- 
duced air  fares  on  a  space-available 
basis  for  the  elderly — and  those  retired 
over  60 — and  the  handicapped.  It  is  very 
much  In  the  same  vein  as  another  bill 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
H.R.  3720  introduced  by  Representative 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  which  would  pro- 
vide reduced  fares  to  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. H.R.  27  also  Includes  an  Im- 
portant provision  requiring  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  study  the  economic 
feasibility  of  reduced  fares  for  youth. 

Reduced  fares,  offered  throughout  the 
Nation,  have  proven  to  be  highly  success- 
ful both  in  terms  of  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and 
economically  feasible  for  the  carriers. 

The  House  report  on  H.R.  27  notes  the 
"unjust  discrimination"  clause  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  which  initially  waa 
interpreted  to  prohibit  reduced  fares.  The 
report  explairis  that  If  the  fares  meet 
the  economic  tests  generally  applied  to 
discount  fares — they  will  cover  the  costs 
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of  service,  will  not  burdeh  normal  fare 
passengers,  and  will  not  le  discrimina- 
tory. 

The  elderly  and  handicapped  are  for 
the  most  part  in  lower  in;ome  brackets 
and  have  severe  limits  on  fvhat  they  can 
afford  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
small  but  significant  step 
just  a  bit  easier  for  those 
deserve  help.  I  am  confident 
legislation  will  ease  their 
joyment  of  hard-earned 
well  as  facilitating  essential 
business  and  family  reasops 
which  shows  compassion 
monsense. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr 
unqualified  support  for 
tion  which  will  authorize 
nautics  Board  to  grant  reduced 
for  millions  of  elderly  anc 
in  this  Nation.  Passage  of 
will  represent  a  major 
the  battle  for  transportatiJ)n 
this  Nation. 

I  am  very  deeply  involve^ 
It  was  my  amendment  to 
Mass  Transportation  Act 
national    policy    that    the 
handicapped  had  a  right  to 
access  t.o  transportation 
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tie 


I  rise  in 
27.  legisla- 
Civil  Aero- 
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1  his  legislation 
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implementation  of  this 


in  this  fight. 
1970  Urban 
'  /hicr.  made  it 
elderly   and 
f  ulJ  and  equal 
acilitias.  The 
riendment  has 
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been  slow — there  have  bee  i 
dictjons  which  have  atterjpted 
the  law — there  are  others 
ing  separate  and  unequal  ficiliti 
ever  with   the  publishing 
regulations  by  the  Departn^ent 
portation,  we  have  turned 
this  issue. 

What  we  are  proposing 
quite  simple  but  could  resu 
savings    for    those   elderly 
capped  who  v.ish  to  utilize 
lee.  For  too  long  the  pric( 
has  been  prohibitive  to  ma  \y 
zens  and  elderly  in  this  Ni  tion 
on  fixed  or  reduced  income  s 
mated  by  one  of  this  Nation 
carriers  that  only  5  percept 
tomers  were  elderly. 
Islation  should  increase 
allow  our  seniors  new 
visit  friends  and  relatives 
of  this  great  Nation. 

I  also  take  special  pride 
my  capacity  as  a  member 
Select  Committee  on  Aging 
tee  considered  this  proposal 
in  the  94th  Congress  and 
aided  in  this  identical  bill 
by  the  House  late  last  yi 
nately,  the  Senate  never 
proposal  but  I  have  everj- 
Senate  will  join  the  Hous^ 
this  legislation. 

We  must  continue  to  br 
barriers  which  separate  oui 
and  elderly  from  the  rest 
The  barriers  are  economic, 
cal.  They  are  real.  I  suppor 
for  it  breaks  down  a 
nomic  barrier  for  cur  elder 
capped.  It  is  a  bill  worthy 
passage  and  implementatloji 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr. 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  2 
permit  reduced  air  fares 
basis  for  elderly  and 
sons. 
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We  live  in  a  mobile  society;  trans- 
portation is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  if 
people  are  to  be  active  participants  In 
life.  Yet  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
are  denied  this  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost. 

These  people  have  a  difiBcult  time 
meeting  the  day-to-day  expenses.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  elderly  are  poor  and  many 
more  live  well  below  the  national  average. 
For  this  reason,  a  very  small  percent  of 
elderly  travel  by  air.  Studies  show  that 
the  number  would  increase  substantially 
if  the  price  of  the  ticket  were  reduced. 

Reduced  fares  would  not  prohibitively 
cost  the  air  lines,  yet  they  would  allow 
grandparents  to  be  present  at  baptisms, 
bar  mitzvahs  and  other  family  occa- 
sions; lessening  the  alienation  and  lone- 
liness they  feel  and  that  their  children 
and  grandchildren  also  feel. 

This  legislation  is  only  a  start.  I  sup- 
port additional  legislation  that  would 
encourage  rail,  bus  and  other  mass  tran- 
sit to  do  the  same  as  well  as  research 
to  find  additional  ways  to  assist  these 
people  in  their  need  to  be  mobile  whether 
it  is  across  town  or  across  the  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  «Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  27,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  vote  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  27. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRCRAFT   REGISTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  'H.R.  735)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
eligibility  for  aircraft  registration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  735 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
501(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1401(b) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  It  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  Individual  citizen  of  a  foreign 
country  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  reslde.ice  In  the  United  States 
and  such  aircraft  Is  not  registered  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  country;  or". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  735, 
as  reported,  is  to  permit  citizens  of  for- 
eign countries  who  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  register  aircraft  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  present  law,  persons  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  cannot  regis- 
ter aircraft  in  the  United  States.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  m.akes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or 
navigate  any  aircraft  eligible  for  regis- 
tration if  such  aircraft  is  not  registered 
by  its  owner,  or  to  operate  or  navigate 
within  the  United  States  any  aircraft  not 
eligible  for  registration.  The  law  limits 
ehgibility  to:  First,  those  aircraft  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, those  aircraft  not  registered  under 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country;  and 
third,  those  aircraft  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  of  a  State,  ten-itory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  of  a  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

A  foreign  national  can  own  and  oper- 
ate an  aircraft  within  the  United  States 
provided  it  is  registered  in  another  coun- 
try and  provided  that  person  complies 
with  any  permits,  orders  or  regulations 
issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  This  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution for  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  base  their  air- 
craft here  because  the  aircraft  must  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  air- 
worthiness requirements  of  the  country 
of  registry,  including  periodic  mainte- 
nance and  inspection.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impractical,  for  a  foreign  na- 
tional to  contract  with  qualified  mechan- 
ics and  repair  stations  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  meet  the  particular  re- 
quii'ements  of  the  country  of  registry. 

With  respect  to  airman  licensing  there 
is  no  parallel  problem.  A  foreign  national 
can  obtain  a  U.S.  pilot  license  and  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
permit  to  operate  the  radio  transmitters 
aboard  aircraft.  The  anomaly  of  the  pres- 
ent law  is  that  a  foreign  national  can 
legally  fly  a  U.S.  registered  aircraft  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  or  she  is  prevented 
from  owning  an  aircraft  of  U.S.  registry. 

As  reported,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
eligibility  to  register  aircraft  in  the 
United  States  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries who  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States,  provided,  as  is  the  present  case, 
the  aircraft  is  not  registered  undir  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  country.  If  a  foreign 
national  loses  his  or  her  status  as  a  resi- 
dent alien,  the  aircraft  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  registration,  thus  subject- 
ing the  certificate  of  registration  to  sus- 
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pension  or  revocation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  3647  which  passed  the  House  Sep- 
tember 21,  1976,  imder  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  the  case  with 
our  first  two  bills,  the  pending  bill 
was  reported  last  year — as  H.R.  3647 — 
and  passed  by  the  House  on  two  oc- 
casions. We  can  only  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  see  its  way  clear  to  allow  this 
needed  legislation  to  be  enacted  this 
year. 

H.R.  735  simply  would  permit  aliens 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  to  reg- 
ister their  aircraft  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  FAA.  Such  aliens 
can  and  do  obtain  U.S.  pilot  licenses  from 
FAA,  and  they  can  and  do  obtain  li- 
censes for  aircraft  radio  transmitters 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, FCC. 

In  our  hearings  on  this  legislation  last 
year,  the  witness  who  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association.  AOPA,  noted: 

An  alien  can  legally  fly  a  U.S.  registered  air- 
craft m  the  United  States,  but  he  can't  own 
one. 

He  also  observed  that — 

The  present  prohibition  seems  to  be  more 
of  an  accident  of  legislative  history  than  any 
real  national  Interest. 

Based  on  the  record  we  compiled,  I 
agree  that  this  is  an  accurate  character- 
ization of  the  situation — and  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  opposing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Gtold- 
w.'\TER)  for  having  brought  thLs  situa- 
tion to  our  attention  during  the  94th 
Congress — and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  his  leadership  in  achieving  a 
legislative  solution  to  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Johnson'  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  735,  a 
bill  which  will  permit  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  who  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  register  aircraft  in  the 
United  States. 

T'he  law  prohibiting  foreign  nationals 
to  register  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
has  been  on  the  books  since  the  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  1926,  when  aviation  was  in 
its  infancy.  I  believe  it  can  no  longer  be 
justified  to  deny  individuals  the  right  to 
register  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  alienage,  and  I 
support  this  measure  because  it  ends  the 
outmoded  restriction. 

This  bill  does  not  open  the  U.S.  air- 
craft registry  to  all,  however;  it  contains 
several  wise  safeguards.  Fii-st.  it  is  limited 
in  applicability  to  individuals,  not  com- 
panies. Second,  the  bill  will  only  allow 
those  foreign  nationals  who  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  for  peiinanent  resi- 
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dence  in  the  United  States  to  register 
aircraft.  Third,  it  continues  in  effect  the 
existing  prohibition  of  dual  registration 
consistent  with  our  treaty  obligations. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  means  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  revoke  a 
certificate  of  registration  of  a  foreign 
national  who  has  lost  his  or  her  status  as 
a  resident  alien. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Snyder,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  early  in  the  session. 
While  H.R.  735  would  not  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  aviation  community,  it  is 
an  equity  bill  that  deserves  to  be  passed. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  problem 
we  seek  to  rectify  stems  from  a  provision 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  says 
that  an  aircraft  is  eligible  for  registra- 
tion only  if  it  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  countries 
accept  registration  of  aircraft  by  resi- 
dent aliens.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  historical  reason  or  prece- 
dent to  restrict  such  registration  in  this 
country.  It  just  appears  that  various 
aviation  acts  over  the  past  50  years  have 
contained  the  restriction. 

Also,  there  is  no  parallel  situation  in 
regard  to  airman  licensing.  An  alien  can 
get  a  U.S.  pilot  license  as  well  as  an 
FCC  permit  to  operate  radio  transmit- 
ters on  board  an  aircraft. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record  on  September  24.  1974.  when  I 
first  introduced  this  bill,  we  also  must 
consider  the  safety  factor  involved. 

Since  the  FAA  cannot  register  the  air- 
craft of  aliens,  these  craft  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  high  standards  and  require- 
ments for  airworthiness  and  quality  in 
the  United  States.  Also,  since  these  air- 
craft must  meet  the  airworthiness  re- 
quirements of  the  foreign  nation  of 
registration,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
an  alien  to  contract  with  qualified 
American  mechanics  and  repair  stations. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  aircraft  and  mainte- 
nance industry  loses  business  and  we 
risk  letting  nonairworthy  aircraft  op- 
erate in  U.S.  airspace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  Congress  did  not  send  this  legis- 
lation to  the  President  for  a  signature 
last  year.  As  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  this  bill  actually  passed  the  House 
in  the  94th  Congress.  Hopefully,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  will  follow 
the  lead  of  the  House  and  consider  the 
bill  very  soon.  It  is  a  gopd  bill  and  it 
deserves  pasasge. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ha'''o  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif orria  'Mr.  Antierson) 
that  the  House  su<=pend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl  H.R.  735. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT— EMER- 
GENCY LOCATOR  TRANSMIT- 
TERS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  736)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1953  relating  to 
emergency  locator  transmitters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  736 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  601(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1421).  relating  to  emer- 
gency locator  transmitters.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  Immediately  before 
",  minimum  standards"  Insert  the  following: 
"and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  tills  subsection". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  regula- 
tions which  permit,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  he  prescribes  in  such 
regulations,  the  operation  of  any  aircraft 
equipped  with  an  emergency  locator  trans- 
mitter during  any  period  for  which  such 
transmitter  has  been  removed  from  such  air- 
craft for  inspection,  repair,  modification,  or 
replacement.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  reletterlng  subsection  (d).  relating  to 
aviation  fuel  standards,  as  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Any  reference  to  such  relettered  sub- 
section   (e)    shall  be  relettered   accordingly. 

(c)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained   in   the   first   section   of   such   Act 
which  appears  under  the  side  heading. 
"Sec.  601.  General  safety  powers  and  duties." 
U  amended  by  striking  out 

"(d)  Aviation  fuel  standards." 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Emergency  locator  transmitters. 
"(e)  Aviation  fuel  standards.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder  )  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  736, 
as  reported,  is  to  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration  increased   flexibility,   without 
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compromising  safety,  in  ca:  Tying  out  the 
law — first  enacted  in  197  3 — which  re- 
quired that  emergency  loca  tor  transmit- 
ters be  installed  on  certain  civil  aircraft. 
As  reported,  the  bill  req  lires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  regulations  permit- 
ting the  operation  of  ci"ll  aircraft — 
which  are  subject  to  the  requirement — 
during  any  period  for  whinh  the  trans- 
mitter has  been  removed  f  )r  inspection, 
repair,  modification,  or  rei  ilacement. 

The  Federal  aviation  regulation — 
PAR — requiring  an  operabl !  ELT  on  cer- 
tain civil  aircraft  was  ac  opted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  mandate  fr  )m  Congress 
(Public  Law  91-596).  Th:  s  regiilation, 
which  carried  out  the  int  nt  of  Public 
Law  91-596,  prohibits  the  operation  of 
airplanes  subject  to  the  law  unless  there 
Is  an  operable  automatic  ty  )e  emergency 
locator  transmitter.  The  m£  ndatory  date 
for  compliance  was  June  3( .  1974.  in  ac- 
cordance with  Public  Lii  w  <  3-239,  which 
extended  the  original  dat< .  There  was 
no  provision  made  in  the  t\!  o  statutes  to 
permit  the  operation  of  an  i  u-plane.  sub- 
ject to  the  ELT  requlrem(  nt  when  an 
installed  ELT  becomes  ino]  lerative.  The 
FAA,  then,  cannot  by  regul  ition  provide 
for  flexibility  in  the  ELT  lequirement. 

This  lack  of  flexibility  has  caused  prob- 
lems. For  example,  followin  r  installation 
of  some  27.000  units  built  b  y  one  manu- 
facturer, a  high  rate  of  inac  vertent  acti- 
vations was  experienced.  Examination 
revealed  that  internal  corro  ;ion  was  evi- 
dent, causing  the  transmitti  t  to  activate 
indicating  that  an  emerg(  ncy  existed. 
V/hen  a  number  of  units  were  found  to 
be  de.fective.  an  airworthine.sf,  direc- 
tive— AD — ^was  issued  by  F/  A  to  require 
the  removal  and  return  to  t  le  manufac- 
turer of  some  27,000  unit;.  This  AD, 
therefore,  in  effect,  required  the  ground- 
ing of  some  27.000  aircrafi  since  there 
were  not  enough  units  available  to  re- 
place those  removed  pendir  g  inspection 
and  correction  by  the  manuf  ficturer.  Cur- 
rent reports  from  airplane 
ELT  manufacturers,  indica 
required  to  remove,  repair,  ind  reinstall 
a  defective  unit  runs  from  }  weeks  to  2 
months.  The  variation  is  dependent  on 
the  location  of  the  owner  a  id  the  back- 
log of  the  manufacturer.  1  le  airplanes 
that  may  be  grounded  have  a  variety  of 
uses.  Many  are  used  for  busii  less  and  per- 
sonal transportation  while  others  are 
used  for  pilot  training. 

Provisions  should  be  mad?  in  the  law 
that  would  allow  the  contini  ed  operation 
of  the  airplane  while  the  I  LT  is  being 
repaired.  in.snec<-ed.  modified  or  replaced. 
Suf^h  nrovision  in  the  law  as  is  contained 
in  H.R.  736  would  permit  the  FAA  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  ( f  safety  and 
to  carry  out  the  broad  Inten  of  the  stat- 
utory requirement  without  causing  un- 
nece.^sarv'  hardship  due  to  inflexibilitj- 
existing  in  the  present  law. 

H.R.  73fi  is  identical  to  H.F  .  8228  which 
passed  the  House  Februaiy  17.  1977, 
under  suspension  of  the  rule ;. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  736. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Soea  cer.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  c  msume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  fourth  iviation  bill 
today  also  was  reported  \i  st  year — as 
H.R.  8228 — and  passed  by  t  is  House  on 
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two  occasions.  It  is  one  of  those  seem- 
ingly minor  Items  which  Is  of  such  great 
Importance  to  much  of  the  aviation  com- 
mxmlty. 

H.R.  736  authorizes  the  PAA  adminis- 
trator to  promulgate  regulations  imder 
which  aircraft  required  to  be  equipped 
with  emergency  locator  transmitters — 
ELT's — may  be  moved  in  the  event  their 
ELT's  have  been  removed  for  inspection, 
repair,  modification,  or  replacement.  This 
legislation  does  not  dilute  the  statutory 
requirement  that  certain  categories  of 
aircraft  be  equipped  with  ELT's.  The  bill 
simply  provides  needed  flexibility  to 
cover  those  situations  when,  under  exist- 
ing law,  an  aircraft  with  an  inoperable 
ELT  is,  in  effect,  grounded. 

Our  hearings  last  year  disclosed  that 
the  inflexible  statute  now  on  the  books 
results  in  severe  hardship  in  many  cases, 
and  we  beheve  that  H.R.  736  will  pro- 
vide the  relief  which  we  are  convinced  is 
justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
some  real  problems  with  this.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  can  be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  original  legislation 
which  required  crash  locator  beacons  to 
be  installed  on  private  aircraft.  There 
was  tremendous  resistance  at  the  time 
from  the  aircraft  owners  to  doing  this, 
even  though  literally  hundreds  of  planes 
are  lost  every  year,  particularly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  many  lives  are 
lost  through  the  inabihty  to  be  able  to 
locate  the  area  of  the  crash  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  be  able  to  recover  vic- 
tims of  the  crash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  why  it  is  not 
feasible,  when  a  locator  device  has  to  be 
repaired,  for  the  aircraft  owner  to  go  and 
rent  another  device  during  the  time  of 
the  repairs,  rather  than  be  allowed  to  fly 
without  one. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  safeguards  the  FAA  may  be  prepared 
to  require  to  assure  that  this  is  not  used 
as  a  device  just  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  carrying  this  equipment  alto- 
gether. Is  there  going  to  be  a  time  limit 
imposed  during  which  the  operator  or  the 
owner  would  be  allowed  to  operate  with- 
out these  locator  beacons?  What  protec- 
tions are  provided? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
question. 

The  bill  does  not  do  away  with  the 
statutory  requirement.  It  merely  allows 
the  FAA  Administrator  to  exercise  his 
discretion  and  to  provide  needed  flexibil- 
ity so  that  hardship  can  be  avoided.  I 
would  assume  that  the  Administrator,  in 
promulgating  regulations  as  required  by 
the  bill,  would  set  a  time  limit  of  some 
kind.  We  certainly  do  not  want  a  long 
term  approval. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  rent  a  plane 
if  one's  ELT  was  out  of  order  some  place 
and  one  had  to  get  it  to  a  place  where 
there  would  be  someone  available  who 
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could  repair  it.  One  might  have  to  trans- 
port the  plane  across  State  lines  or  per- 
haps to  several  places  In  order  to  get  the 
ELT  repaired. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  operator,  at 
the  Administrator's  discretion,  to  fly  his 
plane  some  place  to  get  it  repaired,  after 
the  Administrator  has  given  permission 
to  do  that,  and  have  it  repaired.  The 
plane  could  not  be  flown  further,  of 
course. 

So  I  believe  this  is  simply  giving  the 
Administrator  this  authority,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it.  The  statutory 
requirement  has  not  been  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
have  thoroughly  considered  the  gentle- 
man's question.  We  held  lengthy  hearings 
on  this  last  year,  and  after  the  hearings 
were  held,  this  body  passed  an  identical 
bill,  and  the  vote  was  overwhelming.  I  am 
sure  that  safety  will  not  be  overlooked 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  would  permit  the  emer- 
gency locator  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
plane,  and  it  would  permit  the  plane  to 
be  flown  without  any  crash  locator  bea- 
con at  all  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
FAA  Administrator  might  designate. 
This  would  allow  the  aircraft  to  be  flown 
from  one  place  to  another  in  order  to 
have  the  device  repaired.  The  plane 
would  be  flown  at  times  when  this  device 
may  have  been  taken  off,  and  the  air- 
craft would  be  flown  without  a  locator 
beacon  for  some  undesignated  period  of 
time.  Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  express  its  concern  to 
the  FAA  Administrator  that  he  be  very 
cautious  in  any  act  suspending  the  neces- 
sity for  these  locator  beacons,  and  that 
where  it  is  feasible  the  operators  should 
be  required  to  rent  a  device  for  use  dur- 
ing such  periods  of  time  when  repairs 
must  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  urge 
strongly  upon  the  committee  that  it  con- 
sider requiring  these  beacons  to  be  in- 
stalled on  commercial  aircraft,  particu- 
larly those  that  carry  passengers,  since 
that  is  presently  not  a  requirement.  I 
think  that  that  amounts  to  a  great  hole 
in  the  present  regulatory  and  statutory 
scheme. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
commercial  aircraft  which  are  presently 
exempt  from  the  ELT  requirement.  It 
solely  pertains  to  general  aviation  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  understand,  but  I 
am  saying  it  should  pertain  to  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  cf  the 
subcommittee  would  consider  legislation 
that  does  require  commercial  aircraft  to 
install  these  devices.  These  planes  go  all 
over  this  country,  and  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  kind  of  crashes  and  the  same 
kind  of  problems,  and  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  carry  these  beacons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  That  is 
a  new  area  to  be  explored.  I  am  sure  that 
if  some  Member  would  show  the  need  for 
this,  the  committee  would  surely  take  up 
the  matter. 

However,  all  this  bill  does  is  to  main- 
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tain  the  statutory  requirement  that  cer- 
tain general  aviation  aircraft  must  em- 
ploy these  devices,  but  it  allows  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  right  to  waive  their  use 
during  that  period  while  the  ELT  is  be- 
ing repaired,  and  only  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  would  assume  that  under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, he  would  limit  this  to  a  short 
span  of  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  exercise  strong 
oversight  in  this  area,  and  I  hope  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  be 
heeded  by  the  FAA.  I  look  forward  to  the 
drafting  of  new  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  we  will  do  all  we  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  736, 
a  proposal  which  would  permit  the  tem- 
porary operation  of  aircraft,  which  are 
subject  to  the  law  requiring  an  operable 
emergency  locater  transmitter,  while 
that  transmitter  is  being  Inspected,  re- 
paired, modifled,  or  replaced. 

At  present,  functioning  ELT's  are  re- 
quired by  law  in  all  U.S.  civil  aircraft, 
with  certain  exceptions  such  as  sched- 
uled airliners,  turbojets,  and  single  place 
airplanes.  The  locaters  are  used  to  guide 
rescuers  to  the  scene  of  an  accident,  and 
the  FAA  now  has  no  option  but  to  ground 
planes  that  do  not  have  ELT's  In  working 
order. 

Because  of  this  requirement,  some  27,- 
000  planes  were  effectively  grounded 
when  a  number  of  ELT  units  built  by 
one  manufacturer  were  found  to  be  de- 
fective and  all  units  of  that  make  had  to 
be  removed  and  returned  to  the  manu- 
facturer— who  did  not  have  enough  units 
on  hand  to  replace  the  originals. 

Reports  from  airplane  ov.Tiers  and  ELT 
manufacturers  indicate  that  the  time 
required  to  remove,  repair,  and  reinstall 
a  defective  unit  is  approximately  3 
weeks  to  2  months. 

The  FAA  has  noted  that  the  planes 
that  have  been,  and  could  be,  grovmded 
under  existing  statutory  requirements 
include  many  that  are  used  for  business 
and  personal  transportation  and  for  pilot 
training. 

The  agency  witness  testifled  that — 
Considering  the  number  of  aircraft  in- 
volved and  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  they 
are  put,  considerable  hardship  will  continue 
unless  a  reasonable  measure  of  relief  is  forth- 
coming. 

Any  regulated  relaxation  of  the  ELT 
requirements  will  be  no  greater  than  is 
necessary.  Safeguards  might  include  a 
requirement  that  a  plane  permitted  to 
operate  without  a  working  ELT  must  be 
on  a  visual  or  instrument  rule  flight  plan. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  for  their  work  on  this  pro- 
posal— especially  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Snyder,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  their 
diligence  and  hard  work  in  producing 
this  legislation  which  has  the  support  of 
the  aviation  community  and  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  H.R.  736, 
Is  necessary  to  relieve  this  hardship,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  measure. 


Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  is  taking 
early  action  this  year  on  H.R.  736, 
which  will  give  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration some  flexibility  in  per- 
mitting aircraft  to  continue  operation 
when  the  mandated  emergency  locater 
transmitter  has  been  temporarily  re- 
moved. 

I  first  introduced  a  version  of  the  bill 
before  us  today  almost  2  years  ago  in 
response  to  a  legitimate  concern  on  the 
part  of  pilots  who  were  experiencing  se- 
rious mechanical  problems  with  their 
ELT's. 

It  seems  that  in  numerous  instances, 
the  ELT  device  would  issue  a  false  alarm. 
In  fact,  almost  immediately  after  the 
mandated  ELT  law  was  passed  in  the 
91st  Congress,  one  ELT  manufacturer 
had  to  recall  about  20,000  units. 

Unfortimately,  if  the  ELT  unit  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  aircraft  for  repair, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  pilot  tech- 
nically cannot  fly  his  aircraft.  Thus,  if 
the  pilot  has  a  defective  system  in  a 
somewhat  remote  area  with  inadequate 
repair  facilities,  the  aircraft  could  be 
grounded  for  an  inordinate  period. 

Without  the  ability  to  deviate  from  the 
existing  law,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration really  cannot  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  false  alarms  by  normal 
regulatory  authority.  Frankly,  the  ELT 
state-of-the-art  technology  has  not  been 
perfected,  and  it  has  been  a  tremendous 
burden  for  pilots  to  find  ELT's  that  func- 
tion properly.  It  is  another  example  of 
the  Government  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  not  com- 
promise safety.  It  would  simply  correct 
an  omission  in  the  original  law  that  is 
currently  handicapping  the  FAA  and 
causing  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
hardship  on  aircraft  operators.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  Hoase  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  736. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  the 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   FEDERAL   AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  27,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Anderson) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  27,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  403,  nays  0, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 

Akaka 

Ale.xander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Badillo 
BafallB 
Baidus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Bo?3S 
EolUng 
Boland 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Br.-'.demas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bro^-hiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla, 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
B\irton,  PhUllp 
Butler 
Byron 
Cap-^to 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 


[Roll  No.  23] 
YEAS — 403 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cornwell 

Cotter 

Couglilin 

Crane 

D'Amotirs 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R,  W. 

Danielson 

Davis 

delaOaiza 

Delaney 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 
Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dlngell 
Dodd 

Dornan 
Downey 

Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

F.ndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Plippo 

Flood 

Florto 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gantmage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Olalmo 

Gibbona 


GUman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
BChmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hints 
Holland 
Hoilenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huphes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okls. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Kevs 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Le  Pante 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lett 
Lujan 
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Luken 

Liindine 

McCloskey 

McConnack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

MikiUskl 

M'.kva 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Moaklev 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers.  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Ottineer 
Panetta 


,  Md. 
.N,T. 


Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Range; 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roiisselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skeiton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

N..\YS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Biaggi 

Burton.  John 

Carter 

Delluins 

Dent 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erienborn 

Evans,  Colo, 

Fountain 


Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Howard 

Koch 

McClory 

McDonald 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 


The  Clerk   announced   tte   following 
Mr.   Andrfews  of  North 


pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Stockmai 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCloiy 

Mr.   Howard   with   Mr.  Mur|  ihy   of  Penn 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.   John   Burton    with    Mil   Edwards   of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  llr.  Erienborn. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Dellu  nas 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wfth  Mr.  Foun- 
tain. 

Mr.  Rostenkowfki  with  Mr.  |Qoldwater. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Gonzales  with  Mr.  Tonry 

Mr.  AuCOIN  changed  h|s  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
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£  nlth.  Nebr. 
S  ayder 
S  alarz 
£  pellman 
a  pence 
E  taggers 
a  Lanton 
Stark 
E  teed 
£  teers 
S  teiger 
Stokes 
£  tratton 
a  tudds 
S  ttunp 
S  rtnms 
T  aylor 
1  hompson 
1  hone 
T  horn  ton 
1  raxler 
1  reen 
1  rlble 

1  Bongas 
T  ucker 
t  llman 

\  an  Deerlln 

\  ander  Jagt 

\anlk 

\ento 

\  olkmer 

M  ^aggonner 

■V  ralgren 

■V  "alker 

\  ralsh 

\  ^ampler 

\  ratklns 

T)  'axman 

■N  reaver 

M  reiss 

■V  rhalen 

Mrhlte 

^  mitehurst 

\  rhltley 

\  rhltten 

\  figgins 

\  rilson.  Bob 

\iriison,  C.  H. 

\  rilson,  Tex. 

\  rinn 

\rolff 

^  bright 

\  rydler 

\  ryiie 

■^  ates 

T  atron 

■^  oun?.  Alaska 

"!  bung,  Fla. 

T  oung,  Mo. 

"!  oung,  Tex. 

2  ablockl 
Z  eferettl 


qakar 
tis 

^ostenkowskl 
£  tockman 


T  eague 
'  onry 
\  dall 
Vlrth 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE,  RESEARCH  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  MEET  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Ccrmnittee  on  House 
Administration  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 261  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  261 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $860,000,  including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));   and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  person- 
nel performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(i));  not  to  exceed  $5,000  of  such  total 
amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for  special- 
ized training,  pursuant  to  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(j)),  of 
staff  personnel  of  the  committee  performing 
professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions;  and 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  such  total  amount 
may  be  used  for  the  operation  of  the  sum- 
mary of  debate  system:  but  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration   in    accordance    with    existing 
law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersjy  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOr-IPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  the  first  funding  resolution 
for  a  standing  committee  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  this  year.  This  reso- 
lution requests  funding  at  the  same  level 
as  was  requested  and  approved  for  the 
second  session  of  the  94th  Congress  ex- 
cept for  the  additional  funds  identified 
for  the  summary  of  debate  clerks. 

The  explanation  of  that  additional 
funding,  the  reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  summary  of  debate  section,  is  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report,  con- 
tained in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  summary  of  debate  clerks  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission  on 
Information  and  Facilities  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration assumed  responsibility  for 
them.  They  provide  through  the  Mem- 
bers Information  Network  a  summary  of 
four  proceedings.  That  allows  Members 
on  the  network  to  be  aware  of  what  is 
occurring  on  the  floor  with  no  more  than 
a  10-  to  15 -minute  lag,  which  we  hope 
to  improve  shortly. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  resolution  will  be 
a  benchmark  to  subsequent  resolutions 
and  that  additional  funds  will  be  re- 
quested only  for  activities  that  are  new 
to  the  committees  this  year. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  yield  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  so 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  the  $200,000  provided  for 
preparation  of  summaries  of  debates.  Is 
that  going  for  salaries  for  staff? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  is  entirely  for  sal- 
aries, I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland.  In  all  candor,  the 
actual  amount  was  $180,000,  but  with  the 
anticipated  cost-of-living  pay  raise  in 
October,  the  $20,000  was  put  in  for  that 
eventuality. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  without  com- 
menting on  the  literary  merit  of  the  de- 
bate summary,  some  of  which  I  have 
read,  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gressional Record  does  not  already  ful- 
fill this  function? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  I  split  an  infini- 
tive some  place? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
erudite  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
split  an  infinitive.  I  did  not  notice  any. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  read  some  of  these  summaries.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord does  not  fulfill  the  "morning-after" 
role  that  this  summary  has.  After  all. 
Members  could  come  to  the  floor  and  lis- 
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ten  to  the  proceedings.  It  would  save 
$200,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
that,  I  have  a  rather  dual  answer.  The 
first  is  that  those  who  are  now  on  the 
network  within  the  10-  or  15 -minute  time 
period  can  be  informed  and  can  be  up 
to  date  during  the  debate  itself. 

The  second  is  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  that  if  the  plans 
of  the  committee  proceed  as  anticipated, 
by  a  more  sophisticated  use  of  the  House 
Information  System  we  will  shortly 
establish  an  electronic  printing  system 
by  which  committee  hearings  and  pos- 
sibly bills  will  be  put  onto  an  electronic 
system  and  by  our  estimates  reduce  the 
price  of  printing  chargeable  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  pass  to  something 
else.  On  page  3  of  the  report  it  is  men- 
tioned that  under  rule  X  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  official  allowances  for  Mem- 
bers. 

Last  July  1,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  had  an  exchange  on  the 
fioor  regarding  his  public  statement  that 
he  had  ordered  an  extensive  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  committees 
and  their  activities.  I  assume  he  was  re- 
ferring to  his  predecessor  as  chairman, 
and  he  informed  us  in  debate  on  that 
day  that  the  audit  would  be  made  and 
available  shortly. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  us  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  progress  of 
these  audits? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  the  first  place,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  no  Members'  accounts  were  audited. 
After  consultation  with  the  GAO,  it  was 
decided  on  a  pilot  basis,  first  doing  a 
complete  audit  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing was  done;  then,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  felt  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  in  agreement  with 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  that  our  committee 
be  audited.  The  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  was  audited,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  organizational  meeting 
in  this  Congress  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  all  Members  were 
given  copies  of  those  audits.  They  are 
available  to  the  press. 

The  GAO  determined  and  took  the 
initiative  that  the  committees  which  we 
had  audited  were  sufficient  to  be  repre- 
sentative, and  accurately  representative, 
of  all  of  the  committees  of  the  House. 
The  expenditure  needed  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  each  of  the  435  Members  of 
the  House  and  all  its  committees,  sub- 
committees, and  select  committees,  was 
so  enormous  that  we  felt  that  we  ought 
to  try  this  trial  experience. 

Counsel  tells  me  that  the  audits  of 


the  committees  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to  each  cost  about  $5,000,  and 
the  estimates  from  outside  professional 
auditors  indicate  that  the  cost  for  indi- 
vidual audits  of  Members'  offices  would 
amount  to  about  the  same.  We  felt  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  in  light  of  the  in- 
creased requirement  for  vouchering  and 
reporting  and  auditing  under  the  new 
reforms  which  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  passed  in  July,  to  audit 
individual  Members  except  on  probable 
cause,  which  would  and  shall  be  done 
in  the  event  that  questions  arise. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  the  gentle- 
man, within  the  hour,  copies  of  the  au- 
dits which  were  done,  and  invite  his  com- 
ments 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  offer.  My  concern  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  a  number  of 
serious  allegations  made  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  former  chairman  of  this 
committee  handled  funds  regarding 
travel,  the  possible  purchase  of  art  works 
overseas,  the  use  of  counterpart  funds 
and  so  forth.  Was  there  any  effort  made 
in  this  audit  to  settle  these  questions  or 
to  make  a  report  to  answer  these  charges 
which  have  been  made? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes.  Every  possible 
effort  was  made.  Every  single  piece  of 
paper  with  regard  to  expenditures  was 
gone  over,  and  I  am  vers'  happy  to  say 
that  many  of  the  allegations  were  just 
totally  untrue.  There  were  some  irregu- 
larities, as  the  gentleman  will  see  from 
the  documents  which  I  provide  him,  but 
they  were  minimal.  I  am  very  glad  to  say 
that  the  irregularities  have  been 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  one  last  question. 

The  gentleman's  committee  acted  last 
week  in  tv.'o  instances  in  1  day,  I  believe, 
on  the  increase  of  the  congressional  dis- 
trict allowance  from  $2,000  to  $7,000.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  form  in  which  the 
gentleman's  committee  finally  approved 
this — and  the  committee  has  the  power 
to  finally  approve  it  without  recourse  to 
the  House — authorized  a  $7,000  district 
allowance  for  Members  which  takes  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  so-called  unofficial 
office  accounts  are  abolished.  Is  that  to 
be  an  automatic  effective  date  contingent 
only  upon  the  abolition  of  such  private 
accounts? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  is  effective  upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  change 
in  the  rules  abolishing  unofficial  office 
accounts. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  raise  the  question  be- 
cause I  would  hope  the  House  will  be 
permitted  to  vote  against  the  $5,000  in- 
crease on  the  merits.  At  the  same  time 
we  should  be  able  to  abolish  the  unofficial 
accounts.  That  is  the  reason  I  put  the 
question  to  the  gentleman. 

Is  the  effect  of  the  committee  action 
the  other  day  to  deny  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  increase  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  is 
conditioned  upon  the  adoption  of  the 


change  in  the  rule  which  would  abolish 
imofficial  office  accounts. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion had  referred  to  it — section  302,  and 
302  only,  of  House  Resolution  287,  which 
is  the  reform  package  which  I  enthusi- 
astically support. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  reason  I  am  concerned 
is  that  it  appears  to  me,  from  reading 
the  minutes  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee meeting,  which  I  did  this  morning, 
the  House  may  have  no  chance  to  vote  on 
the  floor  on  this  $5,000  increase,  which 
comes,  at  the  very  least,  at  an  inoppor- 
tune time,  on  the  heels  of  an  enormous 
pay  raise.  Since  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee has  the  flnal  power  to  approve  such 
increases,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man's committee  should  reserve  his  final 
judgment  on  this  until  the  full  House 
acts. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  necessary,  because,  first,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  at  an  inappropriate  time. 
I  think  it  is  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Secondly,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  able  to  debate  that  sec- 
tion is  a  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  it  depends  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentleman  was  able  to  get  the  transcript, 
as  any  other  Members  may,  incidentally. 
The  committee  is  completely  open  in  all 
of  its  records. 

In  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  ^Mr.  Van  Deerlin),  I 
gave  him  assurance  that  I  would  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  that  section  being 
open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  who  is  represent- 
ing the  minority  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  and  the 
minority  are  in  agreement  with  the 
budget  for  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  instructed  me  to  say 
that  the  minority  had  no  objection  to 
the  resolution,  and  I  hope  that  it  is 
promptly  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  before 
moving  the  previous  question,  I  might 
point  out  that  I  am  handling  this  res- 
olution as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee only,  because  of  the  tragic  death 
yesterday  of  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  .  All  subse- 
quent resolutions,  will  be  handled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  if  his  schedule  permits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
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Recognizing  the  sharp  decline  in  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  second  half  of  1976, 
both  former  President  Ford — in  his  fiscal 
year  1978  budget — and  President  Carter 
have  proposed  economic  stimulus  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic decline.  However,  neither  these 
nor  other  stimulus  proposals  can  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  existing  revenue 
floor  and  spending  ceilings  set  last  fail  in 
the  second  budget  resolution;  and  con- 
sequently, a  third  budget  resolution  is 
needed. 

Before  discussing  the  components  of 
House  Conciu"rent  Resolution  110, 1  wish 
to  extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  full  cooperation  in  reporting  this 
resolution  so  promptly  to  the  House. 
Their  attendance  and  participation  in 
the  committee's  hearings  on  the  econ- 
omy and  the  need  for  the  resolution,  and 
in  the  markup  session,  were  outstand- 
ing. I  want  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
tiie  committee's  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta  > ,  for  his  cooperation  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  these  first 
hectic  weeks  of  the  session. 

SUMMABY    OF    THE    RESOLUTION 

This  resolution  revises  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  on 
September  16,  1976.  It  establishes  the 
following  new  budget  aggregates  for  this 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  September  30, 
1977; 

Revenues  of  $348.5  billion;  budget  au- 
thority of  $482.3  billion;  outlays  of 
$418.8  bilhon;  deficit  of  $70.3  billion;  and 
public  debt  of  $720.5  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  and  spend- 
ing proposals  in  the  committees  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package,  which  follow 
closely  the  proposals  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  resolution  makes  needed  ad- 
justments in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion's revenue  and  spending  estimates, 
adjustments  resulting  from  changed 
economic  and  program  developments 
and  anticipated  supplemental  budget  re- 
quests from  the  new  administration. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  achieve 
the  following  economic  goals  for  calen- 
dar year  1977: 

First,  a  gross  national  product  of 
nearly  SI. 9  trillion,  which  assumes  real 
growth  in  GNP  during  1977  of  nearly  5 
percent; 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  about  6.8  percent  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  and 

Third,  a  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  of  approximately  5.9  percent. 

I  wish  to  stress  to  the  House  that  the 
very  severe  winter  weather  of  late  Jan- 
uary and  early  February  makes  any  set 
of  economic  goals  even  more  uncertain 
than  usual.  To  the  extent  possible,  the 
committee's  recommendations  recognize 
the  terrible  economic  impact  of  the 
weather  through  January;  however,  it 
was  clearly  impractical  to  assess  its  pre- 
cise impact  or  to  predict  its  duration. 
Members  should  recognize  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  deal  further  with  the  econ- 
omy in  the  weeks  ahead,  through  emer- 
gency measures  if  the  situation  war- 
rants. 


THE     COMMITTEE'S     ECONOMIC     STIMULUS 
PROPOSALS 

The  committee's  economic  stimulus 
proposals  follow  closely  the  overall  strat- 
egy set  forth  by  President  Carter:  First, 
that  lagging  consumer  demand  be  stimu- 
lated through  immediate  tax  rebates  and 
reductions;  and  second,  that  existing 
spending  programs  which  are  designed 
to  provide  general  fiscal  aid  and  create 
new  job  opportunities  be  accelerated  and 
expanded  to  put  people  to  work  immedi- 
ately and  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the 
economy  this  year  and  in  1978  as  well. 

To  carry  out  this  strategy  the  commit- 
tee resolution  adopts  the  $13.8  billion 
package  of  tax  rebates  and  reductions 
proposed  by  the  President.  It  does  not, 
however,  specifically  endorse  the  com- 
ponents of  the  President's  program.  As 
Members  know,  the  precise  components 
of  the  tax  reduction  package  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Congress  in  the  next 
several  weeks. 

The  resolution  also  adopts  the  basic 
elements  of  the  President's  spending  pro- 
posals. However,  in  this  area  it  provides 
modest  increases  in  those  proposals,  as 
follows : 


[In  millions  of  dollars) 

President 

Carter 
(revised) 

House  Budget 
Cominittee 

BA           0 

BA             0 

General  fiscal  aid: 

Coufltarcyclical  assist- 
ance         925         925         800  800 

EPA  construction  grant 

reimbursement 320  260 

Direct  job  creation: 

Accelerated  public  works.    2,000         200      4,000  500 

Public  service  employ- 
ment     1,919         715      7,000  713 

Youth  programs  (CETA, 
titles  I,  III,  IV,  and 
other  programs) 1,508         328      1,500  600 

Job  opportunities  pro- 
gram        244  60 

Older  Americans  and 
community  service 
employment 59  30 

Railroad  and  highway 
construction 425  200 

Recreation  and  park  im- 
provements and  main- 
tenance         400  300 

Total 6,352     2,168    14,748       3,463 

In  all,  the  resolution  provides  for  a 
total  stimulus  package  of  $17.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1977 — $13.8  biUion  in  tax 
stimulus  and  $3.5  billion  in  actual  out- 
lays for  job-creating  programs — com- 
pared to  the  President's  $16  biUion — 
again  $13.8  billion  in  tax  stimulus  and 
$2.2  billion  in  program  outlays. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  resolution,  the  ad- 
ministration has  increased  its  recom- 
mendation for  the  countercyclical  pro- 
gram to  $925  million.  Together  with 
other  minor  adjustments  the  difference 
between  the  President's  spending  pro- 
posals and  the  committee's  proposals  is 
only  $1.3  billion. 

I  believe  these  are  very  modest  in- 
creases, made  even  more  necessary  by 
the  continuing  cold  weather  and  drought 
in  much  of  the  country.  They  hold  no 
risk  of  overstimulating  the  economy, 
which  remains  weak  despite  the  mUd 
economic  upturn  In  December.  These  In- 
creases are  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  "prudence  and  fiscal  re- 
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straint"  and  are  virtually  identical  with 
the  Senate's  third  budget  resolution  as 
well. 

THE    COMMITTEE'S    NONSTIMULUS 
BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  resolution  before  the  House  also 
makes  a  series  of  recommendations  deal- 
ing with  nonstimulus  matters.  There  are 
13  such  recommendations,  explained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  resolution, 
of  which  I  want  to  bring  four  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

First,  the  resolution  proposes  the  re- 
scission of  $371  million  in  budget  au- 
thority for  modernizing  the  U.S.S.  Long 
Beach,  and  the  rescission  of  $82  million 
for  construction  of  a  fourth  Nimitz-cla.ss 
aircraft  carrier.  These  rescissions  were 
proposed  by  the  Ford  administration  in 
its  January  budget  submission  and  are 
supported  by  the  new  administration. 

Second,  the  resolution  proposes  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits program,  imder  which  benefits  may 
not  be  paid  after  March  31,  1977.  This 
program  has  provided  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  of  up  to  26  weeks  be- 
yond the  regular  and  extended  benefits 
of  39  weeks. 

The  resolution  includes  $508  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  to  extend 
the  FSB  program  for  13  weeks  of  cover- 
age beyond  the  basic  39  weeks  in  existing 
law,  whenever  the  national  insured  un- 
employment rate  is  5  percent  or  more. 
I  believe  this  extension  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  benefits  while  our  vari- 
ous stimulus  programs  are  being  ex- 
panded to  serve  higher  levels  over  the 
next  several  months. 

Third,  the  resolution  provides  addi- 
tional funding — $757  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $122  million  in  outlays — 
over  existing  law  for  an  education  sup- 
plemental submitted  by  President  Ford. 
These  funds  are  primarily  for  higher 
education  programs  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  due  to  late  reauthorizations. 

And  fourth,  the  resolution  provides 
$20.3  billion  in  budget  authority  for  addi- 
tional subsidized  housing  to  accommo- 
date a  supplemental  budget  request  by 
the  administration.  The  reason  for  this 
large  amount  of  budget  authority  is  the 
imique  budget  accounting  for  subsidized 
housing  programs — budget  authority 
provided  is  for  the  entire  life  of  the  HUD 
subsidy  commitment. 

Today's  budget  submission  by  the 
President  changes  this  budget  authority 
request  to  approximately  $15.6  btUion. 
Consequently,  the  $20.3  billion  amount 
will  be  revised  in  a  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  resolution  also  makes  other  needed 
spending  adjustments  in  a  number  of 
programs.  I  have  given  you  only  a  few 
of  the  major  recommendations  contained 
in  the  resolution. 

NEED    FOR    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

I  want  to  inform  Members  that  to- 
morrovv  I  plan  to  offer  a  committee 
amendment  designed  to  update  the  reso- 
lution in  two  respects :  First,  to  revise  the 
revenue  floor  to  reflect  the  precise  impact 
of  the  tax  bill  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  Friday;  and  sec- 
ond, to  make  further  adjustments  in  the 
spending  estimates  as  a  result  of  revised 


administration  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  today.  The  result 
of  the  amendment  will  be  to  make  only 
minor  changes  in  the  resolution  amounts. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  responsible 
and  prudent.  Its  major  change  involves 
the  revenue  side  of  the  budget,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $14  billion  from  the  second  budget 
resolution,  primarily  to  accommodate 
the  President's  tax  rebate  and  reduction 
proposals.  The  overall  outlay  change  is 
$5.7  billion,  again  primarily  to  accom- 
modate the  economic  stimulus  proposals. 

Members  should  realize  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  deficit — from  $50.6  to  $70.3 
billion — is  imavoidable.  Without  this  res- 
olution, the  deficit  had  already  risen — 
due  to  a  decline  in  revenues — to  about 
$57  billion;  and  would  rise  yet  further  if 
economic  stimulus  measures  were  not 
adopted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  constrained  to  inform  my  col- 
leaigues  that  our  stimulus  package,  while 
being  a  significant  input  in  our  recovery, 
may  have  only  limited  effect.  Our  na- 
tional economy  has  many  dimensions, 
and  the  Federal  budget  makes  up  only 
23  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  efforts  we  make  here  depend  upon 
the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  ef- 
forts by  other  segments  of  our  society 
which  heavily  influence  our  economic 
capability  and  performance.  The  private 
sector  must  not  only  take  full  advantage 
of  the  employment  tax  credit,  but  flnd 
independent  ways  to  raise  our  per  capita 
production  and  make  full  utilization  of 
our  industrial  capacity. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  have  our  State 
and  local  governments,  whose  activities 
constitute  approximately  12.6  percent  of 
our  GNP,  working  at  counterproductive 
purposes.  They,  too,  must  direct  their  ef- 
forts toward  job  creation  rather  than  job 
cutback.  The  countercyclical  assistance 
and  public  service  job  programs  are  spe- 
cially designed  to  assist  them  In  that 
effort. 

Finally,  a  renewed  tight-money  policy 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  ne- 
gate the  positive  effects  of  the  stimulus 
proposals.  Our  programs  are  not  targeted 
toward  shortages  in  the  labor  force, 
which  could  produce  inflationary  pres- 
sure, nor  is  there  any  shortage  of  avail- 
able money  to  borrow  for  new  invest- 
ment. 

In  essence,  we  need  to  bring  all  of  the 
forces  of  our  economy  together  working 
toward  the  goal  of  full  employment.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  third  budget  reso- 
lution once  again  points  up  the  difference 
in  philosophy  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  feel  the  third  budget  resolution  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  offers  a  fimdamentally 
wrong  approach  In  dealing  with  econom- 
ic problems  confronting  ovu:  Nation.  It 
must  be  changed  so  that  Instead  of  a 
hindrance  it  can  become  a  helpful  force 
in  achieving  economic  progress. 

Properly  restructured,  this  resolution 
could  help  steer  the  coimtry  into  a  posi- 


tive plan  of  action  to  strengthen  the 
economy  by  encouraging  people  to  pro- 
duce and  achieve.  That  is  the  path  to 
lasting  prosperity  and  toward  preserving 
freedom  for  all  Americans. 

The  reason  a  third  budget  resolution 
is  before  us  today  can  be  stated  very 
easily — it  is  here  to  accommodate  the 
Carter  stimulus  spending  package  and 
his  stimulus  tax  proposal  which  fea- 
tures the  tax  rebate.  In  raising  the 
spending  limit  and  lowering  the  revenue 
floor  to  accommodate  that  request. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110  calls 
for  a  huge  increase  in  the  Federal  defl- 
cit.  The  deflcit  for  fiscal  year  1977  would 
go  from  $50.6  billion  to  $70.3  biUion  and 
the  national  debt  would  soar  to  $720.5 
billion.  Most  of  those  increases  would  be 
due  to  the  stimulus  plan. 

I  believe  It  is  essential  that  the  House 
take  a  very  careful,  critical  look  at  the 
underlying  rationale  for  this  legislation. 
As  they  analyze  the  basic  issues  involved, 
surely  many  of  my  colleagues  will  come 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  general  tax 
reduction  rather  than  Federal  spending 
is  the  correct  answer  to  giving  the  econ- 
omy the  support  it  needs. 

The  justification  we  hear  for  a  third 
budget  resolution  is  that  there  is  a  pause 
in  the  economic  recovery  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  ofiBcial  gross  na- 
tional product  flgures.  adjusted  as  they 
should  be  for  volatile  changes  in  inven- 
tories, show  that  GNP  rose  steadily  ev- 
ery quarter  of  1976. 

At  this  time,  if  we  do  nothing  to  re- 
move existing  impediments  to  work  and 
invest  the  economy  can  only  be  hurt  by 
a  spending  stimulus  designed  to  increase 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services.  To 
add  more  spending  when  there  are  im- 
pediments to  additional  production  will 
reverse  the  fine  success  President  Ford 
achieved  in  cutting  the  inflation  rate  by 
more  than  half.  This  reduction  in  Infla- 
tion accomplished  under  President 
Ford's  leadership  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  now  imden^'ay. 
Spending  policies  that  send  inflation 
skyrocketing  again  could  cause  a  serious 
tumaroimd  in  the  economy. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  given  in  at- 
tempts to  justify  a  big  Federal  spending 
binge  at  this  time  is  the  imemployment 
situation.  The  flaw  there  is  that  the  un- 
employment problem  today  is  not  due  to 
spending.  Rather,  it  is  because  tax  rates 
are  too  high.  Only  once  in  our  history 
has  unemployment  stemmed  from  an  in- 
adequacy of  spending,  and  that  was  in 
the  1930's  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  reacting  to  the  stock  market 
crash  and  bank  failures,  mistakenly 
called  for  monetary  policies  which 
shrunk  the  supply  of  money  in  our  econ- 
omy during  this  period.  Obviously,  if  you 
shrink  the  money  supply  in  relation  to 
the  goods  and  services  that  are  being 
produced  at  a  prevailing  price  level, 
there  will  be  inadequate  spending.  How- 
ever, today  there  is  no  shrinkage  in  the 
supply  of  money.  The  money  supply  is 
continually  expanding. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  today's  un- 
employment is  due  to  high  tax  rates,  the 
spending  package  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  floor  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  tax  rates 
even  higher.  A  rebate  does  not  lower  the 
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a  high  school  education,  she  says  she  won't 
settle  for  less  than  a  position  selling  sophis- 
ticated business  machines  at  a  minimum 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year. 

"Id  be  working  right  now  If  I  wasn't  so 
fussy  about  the  kind  of  work  I'd  take,"  she 
admits.  "I'm  not  looking  for  a  Job  because 
we  need  the  money,  so  why  shouldn't  I  be 
choosy?'" 

Sandy  Biggest's  atttludes  about  work  may 
not  be  universal,  but  they  surely  shed  some 
light  on  a  sizable  and  often  overlooked  com- 
ponent of  the  nation's  unemployment  pic- 
ture :  housewives  who  are  looking  for  Jobs  but 
don't  "need"  them  by  most  economic  stand- 
ards. 

THE    STATISTICAI.    BREAKDOWN 

Of  the  7.6  million  Americans  who  were  clas- 
sified as  unemployed  in  December.  3.4  million, 
or  45%,  were  women.  It's  estimated  that  the 
greatest  number  of  these  (if  the  total 
women's  labor  force  is  to  serve  as  a  guide) 
were  married  to  men  earning  SI 0.000  a  year 
or  more. 

To  be  sure,  $10,000  isn't  all  that  much  these 
days,  and  the  paychecks  of  many  working 
w;ves  help  make  ends  meet  for  their  house- 
holds. Other  women  work  bo  that  their  fami- 
lies can  afford  such  worthy  "extras"  as  a 
home  of  their  own  or  college  education  for 
their  children.  Sandy's  underlying  reason  for 
wanting  to  work  isn't  unimportant — she  de- 
sires the  sell-fulfillment  of  doing  something 
on  her  own. 

Still,  it  has  come  to  be  widely  recognized 
that  many  women  who  don't  have  to  work 
to  survive  approach  job  hunting  in  a  different 
way  than  do  men  and  women  who  must  work 
to  live,  and  that  their  inclusion  among  the 
Jobless  might  make  the  overall  rates  seem 
more  alarming  than  they  actually  are. 

Sandy  Biggest  "may  well  be  typical  or  the 
woman  who  feels  financially  secure"  but  still 
wants  to  work,  says  Eileen  M.  SchaefHer. 
Chicago  regional  director  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Women's  Bureau.  She  continues: 
"In  the  absence  of  economic  necessity,  she 
has  the  freedom  to  think  of  other  factors— 
to  expect  the  same  pay  and  responsibilities 
as  men  she  compares  herself  to.  She  doesn't 
have  to  make  the  compromises  that  others 
do." 

Female  job  seekers  who  are  nnancially 
secure  are  indeed  more  fussy  than  men,  says 
Gus  Lambros,  vice  president  of  Future  Per- 
sonnel Services  Inc.,  a  Chicago  employment 
agency. 

Men,  he  claims,  are  reared  with  the  idea 
that  they  eventually  will  have  a  career  and 
will  have  to  make  money  for  a  family.  They 
will  generally  go  anywhere  to  obtain  a  Job. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  will 
refuse  Jobs  If  they  have  to  wall:  several  blocks 
to  work,  if  office  decorations  aren't  nice  or  1! 
the  money  Isn't  quite  right,  he  says. 

Sandy  herself  can  attest  to  that.  A  month 
or  so  ago  she  turned  down  three  Job  offers 
selling  insurance  plans  either  because  of  In- 
sufficient or  uncertain  salary  terms.  She  says 
that  if  she  is  going  to  work  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  she  wants  to  make  It  worth  her  time 
and  notes  that  other  Job  perquisites  for  her 
include  flexible  office  hours  but  not  too  much 
traveling. 

She  concedes,  however,  that  despite  In- 
creased female  hiring  these  days  and  her 
htosband's  encouragement,  her  Job  pursuit 
will  be  difficult  at  best. 

"But  I'm  going  to  try  it,"  she  says  hope- 
fully. "If  I'm  rejected  repeatedly  then  I'll 
try  getting  the  credentials  they're  looking 
for.  Just  because  I'm  a  housewife  doesn't 
mean  I'm  dead  meat,"  she  complains. 

So  far  her  search  in  her  chosen  area  has 
gone  poorly.  She  called  six  business-machine 
companies  recently  but  wasn't  given  an  in- 
terview, either  for  lack  of  education  or  ex- 
perience. But  the  process  of  looking  for  a 
Job  is  In  itself  beneficial,  she  reasons,  be- 


catise  it  gives  her  a  better  Idea  of  the  kind 
of  person  the  companies  are  seeking. 

And  she  figures  that  getting  an  interview 
may  be  all  she  needs  to  fulfill  her  Job  expec- 
tations. "You  can  go  to  1,000  companies  and 
if  you  can  finagle  just  one  Interview,  you 
can  get  the  Job,  especially  in  sales,  where 
personality  is  so  Important. 

This  approach  illustrates  what  one 
women's  Job  counsellor  believes  is  a  com- 
mon problem  among  housewives  returning 
to  the  Job  fold:  business  naivete. 

"These  women  generally  aren't  aware  of 
the  rules  of  the  game  In  careers,"  says  Diane 
Manhoff,  director  of  Job  development  and 
referral  at  Flexible  Careers,  a  Chicago-based, 
non-profit  organization  that  helps  women 
get  Jobs.  "Their  orientation  hasn't  been 
toward  the  future.  They  have  a  certain 
naivete  about  what  it's  like  to  get  into  and 
move  ahead  in  business." 

Sandy  first  got  into  business  after  she 
married  her  high  school  sweetheart  shortly 
after  graduation.  Her  grades  would  have  per- 
mitted college,  but  she  preferred  to  get 
married. 

Like  many  young  wives,  she  worked:  for  a 
department  store,  in  cosmetics  sales,  as  a 
waitress  and  hostess  in  a  restaurant.  As  her 
children  were  born  and  needed  the  attentions 
of  a  mother  her  work  became  part-time  and 
then  she  didn't  work  at  all. 

Four  years  ago,  with  the  children  aged  10 
and  five,  and  well  on  their  way,  she  started 
full -time  work  as  a  bookkeeper  for  a  door 
manufacturer.  The  Job  lasted  until  part  of 
her  division  was  eliminated. 

AIMING  HIGH 

Currently,  she  spends  her  time  shopping 
and  doing  housework.  She  is  dissatisfied  be- 
cause she  doesn't  have  enough  to  keep  her 
occupied,  and  feels  that  she  has  the  ability 
to  go  ovit  and  accomplish  something  worth- 
while on  her  own.  "But  I  decided  that  if  I  was 
going  to  work  it  would  have  to  be  something 
a  little  bit  out  of  the  ordinary,"  she  hastens 
to  add.  "I  don't  care  for  the  environment 
where  you  go  in  and  do  the  same  thing  every 
day  with  the  same  people." 

Her  office  work  and  "sales"  experience  were 
enough  to  convince  her  that  she  should  go 
into  a  far  more  sophisticated  area  of  sales. 
She  pictures  herself  10  years  from  now  "in 
management  in  some  area." 

It  may  happen,  but  Sandy  knows  that  it  is 
only  her  fussiness  that  prevents  her  from 
alleviating  her  unemployment  problem  right 
now.  And  In  the  back  of  her  mind,  no  douljt, 
there  Is  the  realization  that  a  Job  would 
mean  leaving  behind  some  of  the  good  things 
about  being  a  housewife:  the  flying  and  other 
recreational  activities  or  Just  being  home 
when  the  kids  get  back  from  school. 

All  of  this  may  provide  a  clue  as  to  why 
unemployment  is  such  a  persistent  economic 
headache.  And  it  may  give  thought  to  the 
President's  National  Commission  on  Employ- 
ment and  Unemployment  Statistics  when  it 
meets  this  spring  to  reevaluate,  among  other 
things,  the  unemployment  problem. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16,  1977] 
A  Better  Fix  on  Unemployment 
(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 
Washington. — The     national     unemploy- 
ment  figure    Issued    each    month    Is   ready- 
made  for  headline-writers: 

JOBLESS  RATE  CTJT  TO   7.3  PERCENT 

But  treating  that  statistic  as  an  economic 
won-loss  record  doesn't  tell  much  about  who 
is  on  the  losing  side  In  the  unemployment 
game. 

The  single  percentage  figure  yields  little 
Insight  into  a  variety  of  questions  whose 
answers  affect  public  policy:  Are  the  jobless 
workers  fresh  out  of  school,  or  the  victims 
of  layoffs;  are  they  skilled  or  untrained? 
Could  they  find  a  Job  elsewhere  If  they  had 


bus  fare?  Is  their  economic  distress  cushioned 
by  unemployment  benefits,  or  has  such  aid 
been  exhausted? 

"Many  statistics  are  designed  for  public 
consumption,  but  not  to  make  decisions 
with,"  declares  Bay  Marshall,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  "The  numbers  don't  tell  you 
what  you  have  to  do  to  get  those  people  Into 
Jobs." 

The  limitations  of  the  present  unemploy- 
ment statistics  have  led  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  seek  better  ways  of  meas- 
uring— and  understanding — joblessness.  The 
Carter  team  Is  moving  to  set  up  a  new  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Employment  and  Un- 
employment Statistics  created  by  Congress 
last  fall. 

CONFUSING    FIGURES 

Many  economists  feel  the  current  statis- 
tics often  conceal  as  much  as  they  reveal. 
For  instance,  the  monthly  figures  ignore 
"discouraged"  workers  who've  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  part-time  em- 
ployes who'd  like  to  work  full-time.  When 
those  groups  are  Included,  the  AFL-CIO  fig- 
ures, December's  7.8  percent  jobless  rate  was 
actually  10.7  percent. 

Others  argue  the  figures  overstate  unem- 
ployment distress.  A  full-time  student  seek- 
ing part-time  work,  or  a  job-seeking  teen- 
ager living  at  home  with  two  working  par- 
ents, counts  as  much  in  the  survey  as  does  a 
Jobless  head  of  household  who  has  been  ottt 
of  work  for  weeks. 

As  earlier  stories  in  this  series  have  pointed 
out,  some  groups  of  workers  are  more  seri- 
ous about  seeking  employment  than  others 
are;  some  are  more  In  need  than  others.  The 
Labor  Department  reports  that  In  January, 
when  the  standard  jobless  rate  was  7.3  per- 
cent, persons  out  of  work  15  weeks  or  more 
were  2.4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and  the 
unemployment  rate  for  heads  of  households 
was  4.8  percent  (compared  with  a  high  of  6.1 
percent  in  May,  1975,  dviring  the  recent 
recession) . 

Labor  Secretary  Marshall  has  pledged  to 
get  the  commission  in  operation  soon.  "We've 
got  to  measure  the  looseness  or  tightness  of 
the  labor  market  much  better  than  we  do," 
he  declares. 

All  that  leads  to  the  question  of  what  is 
an  appropriate  national  employment  goal, 
and  there  are  now  three  distinct  arguments 
in  circulation. 

Proponents  of  "full  employment"  seek  Jobs 
for  all  persons  willing  and  able  to  work,  a 
concept  that  some  economists  Insist  would 
translate  Into  a  3%  Jobless  rate  among 
adults. 

More  conventionally,  the  unemployment 
goal  has  been  defined  as  the  lowest  Jobless 
rate  possible  without  generating  Inflation 
through  tight  labor  markets;  In  the  early 
1960s,  the  Democrats  pegged  the  goal  at  4 
percent.  The  Ford  administration's  last  eco- 
nomic report  argues  that  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  labor  force  have  shoved  that 
figure  "closer  to  5V2  percent."  Among  other 
factors.  It  notes  that  Increased  participation 
by  teenagers  In  the  labor  force — a  group  with 
high  Job  turnover  rates — tends  to  Increase 
joblessness  without  affecting  the  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  which  more  directly  affects 
Inflation. 

Finally,  some  economists  argue  that  un- 
employment goals  should  take  Into  account 
the  amount  of  voluntary  Joblessness,  which 
they  think  is  rising  due  to  more  generous 
unemployment  benefits  and  reluctance  to 
take  certain  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  they  con- 
clude, a  rising  Jobless  rate  may  signal  less 
economic  distress  than  In  the  past. 

THE    LAYER    CAKE    THEORY 

Instead  of  viewing  unemployment  as  a 
huge  boulder  which  must  be  worn  away. 
Labor  Secretary  Marshall  and  other  econo- 
mists Insist  Joblessness  should  be  seen  as  a 
giant  layer  cake,  each  layer  with  its  own 
unique,  if  distasteful,  flavor.  Examining  each 
layer,  they  argue,  helps  put  the  unemploy- 


ment problem  Into  better  perspective  and 
suggests  possible  solutions. 

Some  joblessness  will  disappear,  of  course, 
simply  as  a  result  of  general  economic  gains. 
Laid-off  workers  account  for  the  biggest 
wedge  of  unemployment — 45.6  percent  of  the 
jobless  total  in  January.  As  demand  improves 
and  rehiring  begins,  many  workers  from  that 
pool  can  expect  to  go  back  to  work. 

But  economic  recovery  often  leaves  mil- 
lions of  others  on  the  jobless  rolls.  They  may 
lack  training  or  work  experience,  their  Jobs 
may  have  been  eliminated  due  to  changes 
fn  technology  or  demand.  Or  they  may  be 
Ignorant  about  how  to  go  about  finding  a 
Job.  For  such  groups,  the  layer-by-layer  ap- 
proach may  be  helpful. 

Late  In  January,  for  Instance,  the  Carter 
administration  sliced  off  one  segment — job- 
less Vietnam-era  veterans — for  a  closer  look 
and  special  assistance.  Officials  found  that  of 
the  nation's  7.6  million  jobless  workers, 
558,000  were  male  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
Many  were  disabled,  and  among  younger  vets 
20  to  24  years  old  the  Jobless  rate  was  18  per- 
cent. (There  aren't  any  statistics  on  female 
veterans.)  The  administration  has  launched 
a  drive  to  place  up  to  60,000  disabled  veterans 
In  private  Jobs,  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  train- 
ing costs;  the  administration  also  pledges  to 
fill  35  percent  of  the  415,000  new  public  serv- 
ice jobs  proposed  for  the  next  two  years  with 
veterans. 

Teenage  unemployment.  In  particular.  Is 
suddenly  a  favorite  "target"  in  Washington. 
Many  politicians  and  business  leaders  have 
been  persuaded  that  programs  aimed  at 
youth  are  feasible  because,  while  the  percent- 
ages appear  alarming,  the  numbers  may  be 
manageable.  In  January,  there  were  1,668,000 
unemployed  teenagers,  or  18.7  percent  of  the 
16-to-19  year  olds,  in  the  labor  force.  But 
roughly  half  were  in  school  and  not  seeking 
full-time  work. 

Measuring  the  youth  emplojTnent  problem 
In  terms  of  the  number  In  greatest  need  also 
makes  It  look  less  desperate.  In  the  1976 
fourth  quarter,  minority  youth  living  in  low- 
income  metropolitan  areas  had  a  severe  44 
percent  jobless  rate,  but  that  represented 
only  110,000  youngsters.  Even  with  white 
teenagers  and  rural  places  added,  the  number 
of  jobless  youths  living  in  poverty  areas  was 
not  overwhelming — about  322,000.  Also,  the 
teenage  labor  force  Is  expected  to  cease  grow- 
ing by  1980,  and  In  the  following  decade  a 
decrease  of  1.5  million  Is  predicted. 

Many  planners  see  Increased  Job  tralr.ing 
for  youth  as  feasible  Immediately  and  pro- 
ductive over  the  long  run.  During  the  next 
18  months,  the  Carter  administration  wants 
to  add  154,000  assorted  training  slots  for 
youth,  as  well  as  double  the  44.000  trainees 
housed  In  the  Job  Corps'  residential  centers. 
Secretary  Marshall  Is  working  with  other 
Cabinet  officers  to  arrange  jobs  In  national 
parks  and  forests,  on  railroads,  or  at  other 
locations  where  youth  could  gain  work  ex- 
perience by  filling  unmet  public  needs. 

Long-unemployed  workers  are  another 
possible  target.  Though  half  of  all  those  los- 
ing jobs  typically  return  to  work  within  four 
weeks,  chances  of  reemployment,  particularly 
for  workers  over  45,  dwindle  If  joblessness 
drags  on  and  on. 

In  January,  2.3  million  workers  had  been 
off  the  job  15  weeks  or  more,  1.2  million  of 
them  for  more  than  six  months.  And  many 
other  workers,  idle  still  longer,  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  insurance.  A 
Labor  Department  study  last  year  found  that 
more  than  2.7  million  workers  used  up  their 
benefits  between  January  1975  and  mid- 1976. 
A  sample  found  63  percent  of  them  still  un- 
employed two  months  after  the  insurance 
payments  stopped. 

Their  diflSculties  often  may  reflect  igno- 
rance of  how  to  seek  a  job  as  much  as 
actual  lack  of  skills,  some  authorities  sug- 
gest. "The  process  of  matching  people  to 
jobs  is  probably  the  least  efficient  thing  we 
do  In  this  country,"  declares  Carolyn  Shaw 


Bell,  a  Wellesley  College  economist.  She  sug- 
gests some  unemployment  insurance  funds 
might  be  spent  on  helping  long-time  un- 
employed workers  look  for  jobs  or  prepare 
for  job  tests.  A  new  Labor  Department  ex- 
periment is  trying  to  determine  whether 
workers  can  be  placed  In  Jobs  If  they're  given 
assistance  In  relocating  to  a  better  labor 
market. 

Secretary  Marshall  Insists  that  the  un- 
employment insurance  system,  which  paid 
out  $19.5  billion  in  benefits  last  fiscal  year, 
was  never  designed  for  long-term  Income 
maintenance.  When  people  have  been  ovit  of 
work  for  a  long  time,  he  suggests,  they  should 
be  moved  Into  some  sort  of  productive  pub- 
lic-service employment.  Paying  someone  not 
to  work  "tells  him  his  work  Isn't  worth  any- 
thing," Mr.  Marsh.ill  says. 

Congress  is  eyeing  aid  to  other  special 
target  groups  among  the  unemployed.  It 
plans  a  sizable  Increase  in  local  public  works 
programs  to  put  idle  building  tradesmen 
back  to  work.  The  Carter  administration  pro- 
poses spending  another  $2  billion  this  year, 
a  sum  that  AFL-CIO  says  should  go  to  $10 
billion.  "It  would  have  an  immediate,  healthy 
employment  and  economic  Impact,"  declares 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany.  He  says 
the  bigger  amount  would  generate  700.000 
Jobs  directly  and  as  many  more  In  firms 
supplying  materials  and  services. 

MISSED    TARGETS    AND    A    CHALLENGE 

There  are  plenty  of  other  possible  aid  tar- 
gets around  that  are  likely  to  be  missed  by 
the  stimulus  of  a  growing  economy:  persons 
on  welfare,  persons  who  need  part-time 
work,  ex-convlcts  and  drug  addicts. 

The  biggest  challenge  of  all,  however,  is 
raised  by  the  perennial  swarm  of  first-time 
job-seekers  plus  former  workers  lured  back 
into  the  Job  market  by  rising  prosperity. 
Julius  Shlskln,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, estimated  in  January  that  If  the  labor 
force  grows  by  only  two  million  workers  this 
year — less  than  last  year's  2.8  million  in- 
crease— about  1.8  million  new  Jobs  will  be 
needed  "just  to  hold  the  unemployment  rate 
steady."  To  lower  the  unemployment  rate  to 
the  Carter  administration's  6.5%  year-end 
goal,  3.3  million  new  Jobs  would  be  needed. 

However  the  Carter  team  slices  the  un- 
empl03rment  cake,  it  Is  a  massive  thing  to 
deal  with.  The  current  leaning  is  to  go  at  it 
one  bite  at  a  time. 

I  also  appreciate  the  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  about  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  what  really  generates 
or  reduces  that  unemployment  picture  or 
on  the  other  hand  expands  the  employ- 
ment rolls.  This  was  discussed  rather  ex- 
tensively in  the  committee.  As  the  gentle- 
man recalls,  when  we  had  the  discussions 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  to 
what  generates  jobs  and  what  does  not 
generate  jobs,  there  were  great  discrep- 
ancies as  to  whether  certain  so-called 
stimuli  in  this  package,  recommended  by 
the  majority  side,  will  really  improve  the 
employment  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
remembers,  when  given  programs  were 
put  before  the  Budget  Committee  as  to 
what  tliey  would  produce  in  jobs  in  one 
category,  the  computer  broke  down  some- 
how and  we  were  supposed  to  get  160.000- 
some  odd  jobs  out  of  it  and  it  turned  out 
they  really  only  meant  16,000  jobs. 

Now,  the  point  is  that  it  is  not  an  exact 
science  as  to  what  does,  in  fact,  produce 
jobs  on  the  Federal  level  and  especially 
by  Federal  funding.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Democratic  package  of  so-called 
emergency  employment  that  was  passed 
very  hurriedly  in  this  Congress  the  last 
time  and  vetoed  by  President  Ford  has 
not  produced  one  single  job  in  the  private 
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sector,  as  it  was  supposed  ti» 
of  fact,  all  it  has  produced 
like  300  bureaucratic  jobs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  : 
that  is,  that  most  of  the  so 
up  emergency  programs 
raced  through  this 
produced  jobs  and  the  fact 
the  gentleman's  suggestior 
many  other  members  of 
that  what  we  really  need 
that  produce  more  housing 
opment,  is  the  position  th 
should  be  taking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 
league,  the  gentleman  fr 
Latta;  on  the  gentleman's 
marks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairm^ 
add  to  what  the  gentleman 
furtherance  to  the  discussioh 
lines,  that  even  the 
itself  reveals  we  are  not 
emergency  for  the  creation 
as  only  $500  million  is 
for  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
million  of  the  public  works 
be  spent  in  future  years.  We 
ing  about  a  $4  billion  jobs 
only  $500  million  of  that 
directly  for  jobs  during 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield  furthe^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happ; 
the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
we  proved  last  fall,  the 
gency   job   package  that 
through  here  in  the  fall  has 
all  those  predicted  jobs.  A 
recommendations  in  this 
tlon  call  for  the  same 
works    programs   that   will 
stream  for  9  months;  so  the 
point  is  well  taken.  We 
dressing  ourselves  to 
centives  that  will  produce 
nent  jobs  and  not  some  kinc 
jobs  that  really  do  not  conie 
very  soon  and  improperly 
tions. 

In    the   Monday 
Street  Journal,  James   C. 
mented    on    the    question, 
works  work?"  Let  me  reviei^ 
questions  with  my  colleague  s 
(By  James  C.  Hyat 
Washington. — Do  public 
With  $2  billion  now  flowing 
federal  pipeline  to  states  and 
Carter  administration  planner: 
pump  another  $4  billion  Into 
lot  of  government  policymakers 
vlnced  the  answer  Is  yes — that 
projects  meet   Important  com 
while  putting  the  unemployed 
However,  the  planners  seem 
idea  of  how  to  reach  the  goals 
ing    for.    The    current    system 
months  old,  already  Is  awash 
and  criticism.  Congress 
Hon  for  local  public  works  lasi 
worker  has  yet  earned  a  ceni 
counts  the  265  people  nlred 
the   Commerce    Department 
which  cities  should  get  the 

If  the  roar  from  the  mayors 
of   Congress   is   any   Indlcatlor 
works  planners  didn't  do  much 
pay.  After  reviewing  the  list 
state  and  local  governments 
celve  funds.  Mayor  Lee 
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,  let  me  just 
has  said  in 
along  these 
committee's  report 
lacing  a  real 
)f  these  jobs, 
programed 
and  $3,500 
package  will 
are  just  talk- 
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cuse, N.Y.,  fumed  that  "45  out  of  the  100 
largest  cities  in  America  were  excluded. 
Half  of  the  money  that  went  to  New  York 
State  went  to  communities  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  lower  than  the  national  average." 

Newark's  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  presi- 
dent of  the  tJ.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  has 
charged  that  in  setting  up  the  program,  the 
Ford  administration  adopted  a  formula 
"clearly  designed  to  frustrate  the  needs  of 
the  big  cities  by  allocating  the  money  in 
large  amounts  to  small  and  rural  units  of 
local  government." 

A  similar  complaint  has  come  from  Capitol 
Hill.  "Economically  depressed  cities  through- 
out eastern  Massachusetts  have  been  denied 
aid  specifically  intended  for  them  by  Con- 
gress," asserts  Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R., 
Mass.) . 

Of  Mississippi's  $10  million  share,  $4.9  mil- 
lion went  to  Mound  Bayou,  pop.  2,100,  for 
"municipal  administrative  district  improve- 
ments." In  other  states  that  got  as  much 
money  or  more,  the  allocators  totally  ignored 
such  major  cities  at  Pittsburgh,  Seattle, 
Toledo,  Sacramento  and  Oklahoma  City. 

SOMETHING   MUST  BE  WRONG 

"When  so  many  desperately  needy  com- 
munities are  left  dry,"  says  Rep.  Heckler, 
'something  must  be  wrong."  What  went 
wrong,  it  appears,  was  mostly  a  political 
failure.  Congress  whetted  the  appetite  of 
financially  strapped  municipalities  across 
the  country,  but  failed  either  to  provide 
enough  money  to  meet  their  wants  or  to 
recognize  the  inevitability  of  disappoint- 
ments and  complaints.  As  might  have  been 
exi)ected,  the  Commerce  Department  was 
flooded  with  public  works  proposals  once  it 
began  taking  applications  last  October.  State 
and  local  requests  for  federal  money  eventu- 
ally totaled  more  than  $25  billion. 

"To  some  extent  this  program  was  like 
a  lottery."  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D.,  N.Y.) 
told  his  colleagues.  "There  were  25,000  appli- 
cations and  only  2,000  could  win.  That  is 
pretty  much  like  putting  down  $2  at  the 
track  and  hoping  for  the  best." 

Congress  had  bigger  things  in  mind  last 
fall  when  it  passed  the  public  works  legis- 
lation over  President  Ford's  veto.  Propo- 
nents saw  public  works  as  a  key  to  opening 
up  Jobs  for  the  nation's  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly ccnstruction  workers,  and  to  help- 
ing meet  local  governments'  needs. 

The  eager  politicians  fashioned  a  time- 
table designed  to  move  the  funds  quickly 
into  the  states  and  cities.  The  Commerce 
Department's  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration was  ordered  to  Issue  regula- 
tions within  30  days  after  the  measure  be- 
came law.  It  was  told  to  act  on  all  applica- 
tions within  60  days,  and  to  approve  only 
projects  where  on-site  labor  could  begin 
within  90  days. 

EDA  officials  are  proud  of  their  perform- 
ance. "There's  never  been  a  program  to 
match  this."  declares  John  W.  Eden,  an  out- 
going assistant  secretary  of  commerce.  "By 
mid-February,  from  a  program  that  started 
Oct.  26,  there  will  be  funds  from  1,988  sep- 
arate grants  ready  to  be  injected  Into  the 
economy." 

Nonetheless,  Congress  is  starting  to  re- 
think some  of  the  procedures  it  required  or 
permitted.  "We  put  some  provisions  in  the 
law  without  knowing  how  they  would  work 
out,"  says  one  congressional  staff  member. 
To  their  dismay,  the  lawmakers  have  dis- 
covered : 

— Cities  with  low  Jobless  rates  actually 
had  a  better  chance  of  getting  the  money 
than  cities  with  a  high  rate.  The  1976  law 
allocated  70  percent  of  the  fimds  to  areas 
with  unemployment  above  the  national 
average,  and  30  percent  to  areas  with  lower- 
than-average  rates.  But  because  most  of  the 
applicants  sought  funds  from  the  70  percent 
pool,  the  overall  result  was  that  cities, 
counties   and   states  had   twice  as  good   a 


chance  of  getting  money  from  the  smaller 
pool. 

— ^To  establish  need,  cities  with  low  Job- 
less rates  were  permitted  to  "claim"  adja- 
cent pockets  of  high  unemployment.  Con- 
gress expected  that  Jobless  workers  nearby 
could  be  hired  to  work  on  the  projects. 
"This  (provision)  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  'gerrymandering' "  as 
cities  drafted  their  applications,  one  Con- 
gressman says.  By  such  methods,  more  af- 
fluent areas  often  crowded  out  needier 
places. 

— Federal  statistics  were  often  too  fuzzy 
to  help  identify  areas  suffering  the  highest 
unemployment.  The  national  Jobless  rate  is 
based  on  a  monthly  survey  of  50,000  house- 
holds, but  the  sample  doesn't  produce  pre- 
cise rates  for  particular  geographic  areas. 
Building  trades  unions  complained  that  the 
government  couldn't  pinpoint  places  where 
their  members  are  particularly  hard  hit  by 
unemployment.  And  some  states  which 
work  up  their  own  figures  "dramatically 
underestimate  the  number  of  long-term 
chronically  unemployed,  the  very  people  a 
measure  like  this  should  be  helping,"  com- 
plains Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R.  Mass.) 

One  thing  is  reassuring:  No  one  has 
made  a  convincing  case  that  politics  influ- 
enced the  distribution  of  the  money.  None 
of  the  applications  from  Americus,  Ga., 
ifcar  Jimmy  Carter's  hometown,  was  ap- 
proved. Gerald  Ford's  hometown  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  also  struck  out.  But  officials 
of  that  city  have  challenged  the  ruling  in 
federal  court,  with  a  story  that  may  well 
arouse  some  sympathy. 

Grand  Rapids  based  Its  application  on  a 
claimed  7.8  percent  Jobless  rate,  only  to  dis- 
cover after  the  deadline  that  the  Commerce 
Department  allocators  were  using  rates  cal- 
culated out  to  hundredths  of  a  percentage 
point.  Its  actual  rate  was  7.77  percent.  Just 
under  the  national  average  of  7.78  percent. 
Use  of  the  more  exact  figure  would  have  put 
Grand  Rapids  right  at  the  top  of  the  smaller 
group  of  applicants  competing  for  the  30 
percent  share  of  federal  funds;  Instead,  the 
7.8  percent  figure  threw  the  city  right  at 
the  bottom  of  the  line  for  the  larger  alloca- 
tion. 

While  examining  Grand  Rapids'  com- 
plaint, a  federal  Judge  temporarily  en- 
Joined  the  Commerce  Department  from  al- 
locating some  of  the  Michigan  public  works 
funds.  The  injunction  has  now  been  lifted, 
but  the  city  is  still  pursuing  its  court  chal- 
lenge. 

A  FAMILIAR  STORY 

There  are  similarities  between  the  difficul- 
ties the  new  public  works  law  is  encountering 
and  the  woes  which  beset  the  emergency 
public-service  jobs  programs  of  the  early 
1970s.  In  both  cases,  there  was  Intense  pres- 
sure to  get  the  funds  distributed  quickly. 
There  were  quarrels  about  the  statistics  used 
to  determine  eligibility  for  funds.  Then,  as 
now,  Congress  had  to  tighten  up  some  regu- 
lations while  loosening  others. 

The  major  change  likely  In  the  next  public 
works  allotment  will  be  to  target  the  funds 
more  closely  to  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
"The  implication  that  we  are  simply  going 
to  extend  this  act"  without  making  changes 
in  the  rules  "would  be  a  serious  mistake," 
declares  Rep.  Barber  Conable  (R.,  N.Y.) .  That 
warning  seems  to  coincide  with  Carter  ad- 
ministration views.  "We  intend  to  see  that 
those  applications  are  processed  in  a  way 
that  would  push  them  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment," declares  Stuart  Eizenstat,  do- 
mestic policy  adviser  to  President  Carter. 

Skeptics  of  public  works  as  an  efficient, 
fast  economic  stimulus  are  saying  I-told- 
you-so.  "We  are  very  anxious  to  legislate  re- 
sults, but  apparently  do  not  really  care 
whether  the  programs  work,"  declared  Rep. 
Bill  Frenzel  (R.,  Minn),  during  a  recent 
House  discussion  of  the  public  works  short- 
comings. Projects  "which  produce  temporary 
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Jobs  costing  the  taxpayers  $25,000  to  $40,000 
each  can  hardly  be  considered  a  sound  or 
responsible  way  to  try  to  Improve  our  econ- 
omy," he  argued. 

In  his  last  budget,  former  President  Ford 
criticized  public  works  as  taking  too  long  to 
generate  significant  numbers  of  Jobs.  Of  the 
$2  billion  appropriated  last  fall,  his  planners 
forecast,  only  $800  million  will  be  spent  in 
fiscal  1977  and  another  $800  million  in  fiscal 
1978.  The  budget  said  the  funds  would  create 
only  48,000  Jobs  each  year.  (The  APL-CIO 
figures  each  $1  billion  spent  accounts  for 
about  40,000  direct  Jobs  and  about  20,000  In- 
direct Jobs.) 

The  brief  experience  of  the  present  public 
works  program  seems  to  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress should  answer  a  number  of  questions 
before  expanding  public  works  subsidies  as  a 
more  permanent  Job-creatlon  tool.  How  fast 
does  the  money  flow  Into  the  economy?  Does 
it  reach  the  pool  of  hard-to-employ  workers? 
Is  too  much  spent  on  bricks  and  mortar  in- 
stead of  payroll?  Do  slow-starting  projects 
risk  aggravating  inflation  later  by  tightening 
up  labor  markets  in  an  improving  economy? 

The  hopes  of  the  mayors,  at  least,  aren't 
diminished  by  the  initial  confusion.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  chasm  between  congres- 
sional Intent  and  execution,"  declares  Mayor 
Alexander  of  Syracuse.  "There  were  some 
casualties  in  the  initial  assault  made  on  the 
program.  But  we've  got  some  experience  now. 
We  can  build  on  that  experience  and  put 
together  a  better  program." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  further- 
ance of  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  the  program  passed  last  year  and 
vetoed  by  President  Ford,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  my  entire  service  in  the  Con- 
gress can  I  recall  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  created  so  much  hope  and  pro- 
duced so  little. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  we 
had  1,172  applications  filed  in  the  State. 
Every  little  community,  every  coimty,  it 
seemed,  was  coming  up  with  plans  pre- 
pared at  local  expense  to  get  onstream 
for  some  of  this  money  which  was  being 
held  out  to  them  as  being  available.  One 
could  not  blame  them  If  they  had  a  proj- 
ect they  were  going  to  pay  for  locally  and 
suddenly  learned  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  100  percent  Federal  funding  for  it. 

How  many  were  funded  for  the  entire 
State  of  Ohio?  Forty-eight.  In  my  own 
district,  we  had  55  applications  sub- 
mitted, and  how  many  were  funded? 
One. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Have  any  of  those 
projects  in  the  State  of  Ohio  produced 
any  new  Jobs? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  the 
committee  has  chosen  a  path  that  will 
lead  us  ever  further  down  the  deficit 
spending  road  to  bigger  government  and 
higher  tax  rates  that  will  further  stifle 
the  incentives  to  produce  and  initiatives 
of  the  American  people. 

This  administration  and  the  majority 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  In  drafting 
this  stimulus  package,  erroneously  as- 
sumed that  unemployment  is  the  result 
of  insufficient  spending.  Apparently,  lit- 
tle thought  was  given  to  the  relationship 
between  unemployment  and  high  tax 
rates.  It  seems  somewhat  useless  to  go 
into  the  "whys"  and  "wherefores"  of  the 
cause-and-efifect  relationship,  but  I  think 
it  is  essential  nevertheless  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  at  least 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment results  from  high  tax  rates. 


The  rate  of  taxation  directly  affects 
decisions  to  work,  to  hire,  and  to  in- 
vest. These  decisions  in  turn  directly 
affect  employment,  the  gross  national 
product,  and  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  The  rate  of  taxation  affects  de- 
cisions to  work  and  to  hire  because  it 
determines  the  gap  between  the  overall 
cost  to  hire  a  person  and  such  person's 
take-home  pay  and  benefits.  The  greater 
the  gap,  the  greater  the  cost  to  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  an  employee,  and  so  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  hire.  From  the  em- 
ployee's standpoint,  the  greater  the  gap, 
the  less  his  take-home  pay  and  the  less 
he  will  be  interested  in  the  job.  The 
greater  the  tax  gap — the  tax  wedge — be- 
tween the  employer's  cost  and  the  em- 
ployee's take-home  pay,  the  smaller  the 
gap  between  the  employee's  take-home 
pay  and  the  level  of  untaxed  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  The  smaller 
this  gap,  the  less  the  employee's  in- 
terest in  the  job. 

Tax  rates,  therefore,  directly  affect  the 
decisions  to  work  and  to  hire.  The  higher 
the  tax  rates,  the  more  these  decisions 
go  against  employment.  At  some  point, 
we  simply  must  acknowledge  this  fun- 
damental issue.  And  as  I  have  stated, 
inflation  that  will  result  from  the  com- 
mittee's stimulus  package  will  simply 
raise  the  effective  tax  rates  even  higher, 
and  that  will  worsen  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  How  ironic  it  is  for  the 
Budget  Committee  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  this  resolution  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  imemployed,  and  then  produce 
a  package  that  will  make  their  plight 
worse. 

Tax  rates  also  effect  the  other  impor- 
tant decision — the  decision  to  invest.  The 
rate  of  taxation  directly  affects  invest- 
ments because  it  determines  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return.  The  higher  the  tax 
rate,  the  less  will  be  the  earnings  to  an 
investor  in  any  given  investment. 

The  United  States  presently  taxes  in- 
vestment at  higher  rates  than  any  other 
industriaUzed  country.  As  a  result  we 
allocate  the  lowest  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  investment.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest  rate  of  increase  in  productivity,  or 
output  per  man-hour,  and  the  lowest  rise 
in  living  standards  of  all  industrialized 
countries.  This  slow  rate  of  growth  in 
our  capital  stock — the  plant  and  equip- 
ment that  employs  people  in  productive 
jobs — accounts  for  a  large  part  of  unem- 
ployment, because  the  labor  force  and 
the  labor  force  participation  rate  are 
growing  faster.  People  are  entering  the 
labor  force  faster  than  people  are  adding 
to  the  investments  that  create  the  fac- 
tories and  tools  that  provide  the  jobs. 
The  low  rate  of  capital  formation  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  low  after-tax 
earnings  that  investors,  big  and  small, 
get  for  their  efforts.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  spending  without  removing 
any  of  the  tax  incentives  to  investment 
will  increase  the  rate  of  inflation  and, 
thereby,  raise  the  effective  rates  even 
higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  over  and  over 
that  the  "reason  people  produce  is  that 
people  buy."  But  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why 
people   produce:    for   income    and   for 


profit.  That  is,  people  work  to  get  ahead; 
naturally,  they  work  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  famihes  as  best  they 
know  how.  The  higher  the  tax  rates,  the 
less  income  the  profit  they  are  going  to 
get  for  producing  and,  therefore,  the  less 
they  are  going  to  produce.  If  we  want  to 
increase  employment,  we  have  to  make 
it  pay  to  be  employed ;  we  have  to  make 
it  pay  to  hire;  and  we  have  to  make  it 
pay  to  invest.  A  permanent  tax  rate  re- 
duction across  the  board  for  all  the 
American  people  is  what  it  will  take  to 
wipe  out  imemployment  in  America.  In- 
creasing spending  does  not  reduce  the 
tax  rates.  To  the  contrary,  it  causes  in- 
flation and  raises  the  effective  tax  rates. 

In  an  address  to  the  Nation  on  August 
13,  1962,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said: 

Our  tax  rates  are  so  high  as  to  weaken  the 
very  essence  of  the  progress  of  a  free  so- 
ciety— the  incentive  for  additional  return  for 
additional  effort. 

And  on  July  17,  1963,  he  said: 
The  most  urgent  economic  business  before 
the  Nation  is  a  prompt  and  substantial  re- 
duction and  revision  of  Federal  income  taxes 
in  order  to  speed  up  our  economic  growth 
and  wipe  out  our  present  excessive  unem- 
ployment. 

Taxes  were  reduced  at  that  time  and 
the  results  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  are  history.  The 
tax  base  expanded  as  employment  and 
GNP  rose,  and  tax  revenues  to  the  Gov- 
ernment rose. 

That  tax  cut  reduced  tax  barriers  to 
full  employment,  and  the  economy  en- 
joyed a  period  of  prosperity.  But  the 
splurge  of  Great  Society  spending  simul- 
taneously with  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the 
very  large  Federal  deficits  of  the  more 
recent  years,  were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing on  inflation  that  has  driven  the 
effective  tax  rates  back  up.  By  pushing  all 
incomes  into  higher  brackets,  the  infla- 
tion has  canceled  out  the  effects  of  the 
Kennedy  tax  rate  reductions.  In  fact,  al- 
most everyone  today  is  paying  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  income  in  taxes  than 
they  were  in  1964.  In  the  early  1960's  only 
about  3  percent  of  all  tax  returns  were 
subject  to  marginal  tax  rates  over  30  per- 
cent. Today,  nearly  one-third  of  all  tax 
returns  are  in  the  higher  brackets. 

High  tax  rates  are  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  production,  investments,  and  em- 
ployment that  cannot  be  removed  by 
rebate  handouts  or  by  Government 
spending  programs  for  jobs  or  by  any- 
thing similar.  It  can  only  be  removed  by 
sub.stantially  reducing  the  tax  rates 
aci05s  the  board  on  all  the  people. 

As  for  the  spending  parts  of  the  stimu- 
lus package,  both  the  makeup  and  the 
timing  are  unfortunate.  The  stimulus 
spending  requested  would  produce  some 
employment  temporarily,  but  this  is  at  a 
definite  risk  of  keeping  up  inflation  in  the 
months  ahead  and  contributing  to  imem- 
ployment over  the  long  run.  Further- 
more, the  upsurge  in  Federal  borrowing 
to  finance  the  increased  deficit  will  com- 
pete with  private  borrowing,  which  is 
now  reviving,  and  undennine  the  capac- 
ity of  the  private  sector  to  provide  lasting 
job  opportunities. 

The  public  ser\'ice  jobs  part  of  the 
stimulus  package  shows  the  weakness  of 
the  majority  approach.  For  one  thing.  It 
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House  to  support  the  effort  to  achieve  a 
needed  and  meaningful  permanent  tax 
reduction  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third 
budget  resolution,  which  amends  our  ex- 
penditure ceilings  and  revenue  floor, 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Congress  has 
begim  to  master  the  intricacies  of  sound 
budgetary  analysis.  The  congressional 
budget  process  is  designed  to  provide 
Congi'ess  with  the  data  and  analyses  to 
formulate  fiscally  responsible  policies  in 
response  to  major  economic  contingen- 
cies. 

We  are  now  in  a  state  of  economic 
emergency.  The  recovery  of  our  economy 
has  lagged  behind  our  expectations.  Un- 
employment has  remained  at  unaccept- 
able high  levels.  Our  productive  capacity 
is  not  being  fully  utilized.  A  real  problem 
exists,  the  dimensions  of  which,  because 
of  the  recent  severe  weather,  are  not  fully 
known. 

President  Carter  has  sent  an  urgent 
economic  message  to  the  Congress  ask- 
ing for  quick  and  decisive  action.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Robert 
N.  GiAiMO,  our  Budget  Committee  has 
responded  by  formulating  a  resolution 
that  will  meet,  at  least  in  part,  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  economic  dilemma. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
third  budget  resolution  are  based  upon 
the  premises  set  forth  by  President 
Carter;  namely,  that  we  need  an  immedi- 
ate tax  reduction  and  business  tax  cred- 
its to  spur  consumer  demand  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  a 
more  dii-ect  hand  in  the  creation  of  jobs, 
both  in  the  private  and  public  sector.  I 
endorse  the  efforts  of  President  Carter 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  to  pro- 
vide stimulus  to  our  economy.  The  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion lay  the  groimdwork  for  major  eco- 
nomic improvement  hopefully  without 
increasing  inflationary  pressures. 

Today,  as  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  have  introduced 
authorizing  legislation  to  implement  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution on  countercyclical  assistance.  Al- 
though I  remain  imalterably  opposed  to 
general  revenue  sharing,  I  believe  the 
countercyclical  provisions,  because  they 
are  geared  to  unemployment,  will  be 
helpful  in  our  existing  economic  situ- 
ation. We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time 
to  fashion  new  programs  to  meet  this 
emergency.  We  must  use  our  existing 
programs  despite  some  of  their  obvious 
shortcomings  as  is  the  CEise  with  counter- 
cyclical assistance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.). 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  relation- 
ship of  the  revenue  floor  to  a  bill  which 
would  afifect  fiscal  year  1977  revenues,  a 
bill  which  is  cosponsored  by  approxi- 
mately 120  Members  of  the  House,  and 


which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  indicated  it  will  consider  very 
soon.  That  bill  is  H.R.  318,  designed 
simply  to  delay  for  1  year  the  elimination 
of  the  so-called  sick -pay  exclusion,  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  deduction  which  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  last  fall  has  other- 
wise eliminated  retroactively  for  the 
year  1976. 

H.R.  318  would  simply  eliminate  the 
retroactive  aspect  of  the  sick-pay 
change,  at  a  1-year  cost,  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  of  $327  million,  by  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee estimates.  The  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  other  body  has  already 
stated  in  its  report  on  the  third  concur- 
rent resolution  that  its  revenue  floor, 
similar  to  that  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  would  "permit 
postponement  until  calendar  1977  of  the 
stricter  tax  treatment  of  sick-pay  bene- 
fits enacted  retroactively  for  1976  in  the 
recent  Tax  Reform  Act." 

Since  the  revenue  floor  here  is  similar, 
and  since  the  Ways  and  Means  tax  cuts 
under  this  resolution  do  not  reach  even 
that  low,  can  we  assume  that  this  third 
concurrent  resolution,  as  reported,  will 
allow  for  the  Members'  consideration  of 
H.R.  318,  if  reported? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  we  know,  the 
postponement  of  the  sick-pay  exclusion 
was  provided  for  in  the  resolution  before 
the  other  body. 

The  other  body  did  discuss  this  prob- 
lem in  committee:  and  as  I  understand 
the  report,  it  makes  provision  for  the 
sick-pay  exclusion  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  should  delay 
by  1  year  the  application  of  the  present 
law,  which  would  eliminate  the  sick-pay 
exclusion  on  1976  income  and  would  de- 
lay it  to  1977  income. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  provision  will  be  made  for  this 
item  by  the  committee  amendment  which 
we  will  introduce  tomorro\^ .  When  we  get 
to  the  amendment  stage,  we  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  changing  our  reve- 
nue figure  as  reprinted  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  reduced  President  Carter's 
$13.8  billion  figure  by  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  or  more.  We 
will,  therefore,  adjust  our  revenue  figure 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  will  make  provision  in  our 
figure  for  that  sick-pay  exclusion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  eentleman  for  his 
response  to  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110,  the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  say  at  this  juncture  a  word  or  two 
about  the  truly  remarkable  way  in  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMo)  has  responded  to 
the  great  and  difficult  task  that  met  him 
upon  his  assumption  of  the  chairman- 
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ship  of  the  House  Committee  on   the 
Budget. 

We  pay  great  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague.  Brock  Adams,  who  is  now  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  re- 
sponsible and  dedicated  efforts  and  work 
he  brought  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  the  last  2 
years.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Giaimo)  has  demon- 
strated the  same  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  for  responsible  conduct  in  the  chair- 
manship of  the  subcommittee  as  did 
Mr.  Adams.  So.  as  I  say,  I  do  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  just  would 
like  to  say  that  I  wish  to  concur  in 
everything  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
said  about  the  way  our  new  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Giaimo)  has  taken  over.  I  agree  that  he 
had  some  big  shoes  to  fill  in  taking  over 
from  Brock  Adams,  as  everyone  knows, 
but,  as  I  say,  I  believe  that  the  new  chair- 
man is  doing  an  outstanding  job  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  just  wanted  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  chosen  to  do 
this.  Not  only  does  it  indicate  a  united 
front  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  spans  the  political  spec- 
trum in  a  way  that  is  wondrous  to  be- 
hold on  occasion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might 
not  agree  philosophically,  however,  but 
I  agree  with  the  way  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  handling  his  job  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  shall  disagree  from 
time  to  time  but  we  shall  disagree  agree- 
ably. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  know  exactly  how  far  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  wants  to  go  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110,  the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  brief  history 
of  the  congressional  budget  process, 
economic  considerations  of  an  urgent 
nature  require  that  Congress  revise  its 
budget  in  midyear.  Although  there  have 
been  some  positive  economic  indicators 
in  recent  months,  hearings  before  the 
Budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Projections,  which  I  chair, 
have  convinced  me  that  the  overall  state 
of  the  economy  requires  an  immediate 
stimulative  boost. 

Therefore,  I  support  fully  the  Budget 
Committee's  overall  stimulus  recom- 
mendations, but  I  do  so  with  certain 
reservations. 


The  tax  component  of  the  package,  for 
example,  contains  investment  and  em- 
ployment tax  credits  as  an  incentive  to 
business.  Our  recent  experience  with 
these  incentives  raises  serious  questions 
about  their  effectiveness  as  stimulus 
measures,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  capacity  utilization  is  relatively  low 
and  liquidity  is  relatively  high.  I  greatly 
fear  that  these  so-called  incentives  to 
business  will  not  stimulate  meaningful 
business  investment  that  would  not  take 
place  in  any  event.  And  while  I  realize 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
modified  the  President's  tax  proposals, 
there  is  certainly  some  basis  for  question- 
ing the  efficacy  of  those  changes  as  well, 
since  they  represent  largely  untried  con- 

CGOts. 

With  respect  to  direct  spending,  I  sup- 
port the  committee's  proposals,  but  again 
with  reservations.  There  is  widespread 
agreement  that  these  proposals  also  have 
serious  deficiencies. 

Our  experience  with  the  coiontercycli- 
cal  assistance  program,  for  example,  has 
not  been  uniformly  positive.  In  many 
cases,  sending  a  Federal  assistance  check 
to  a  State  or  locality  is  not  an  efficient 
means  of  stimulus — since  it  may  take 
some  time  to  spend  the  mon?y — nor  is 
it  an  effective  investment  in  furthering 
any  definable  national  goals— since  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  how  the  money 
can  be  spent. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
is  also  an  imperfect  method  of  providing 
jobs  and  stimulating  the  economy  be- 
cause many  projects  require  consider- 
able lead  time  and  the  cost-per-job  for 
these  projects  is  extremely  high. 

Even  the  improved  public  service  em- 
ployment program  operates  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  Recent  amendments  to 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Tiaining  Act  have  attempted  to  get  at 
the  problem  of  substitution  of  new  CETA 
jobs  for  existing  public  service  positions 
by  requiring  that  all  new  public  service 
jobs  be  part  of  "projects"  developed  sep- 
arately from  regular  city  or  county  func- 
tions. Clearly,  these  new  constraints 
make  it  difficult  to  gear  up  many  new 
jobs  quickly. 

Despite  these  problems,  however,  in 
my  opinion  we  are  better  off  providing 
jobs  through  imperfect  programs,  than 
tolerating  continued  high  levels  of  un- 
employment. We  simply  do  not  have  time 
now  to  perfect  our  stimulus  tools.  The 
benefits  of  the  additional  economic  stim- 
ulus will  be  felt  throughout  the  economy 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  pro- 
grams are  fiawed  in  certain  respects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  must  act  now 
with  the  resources  at  hand,  we  can  do 
better  in  designing  programs  that  are 
cost-efficient  and  that  can  provide  eco- 
nomic stimulus  quickly  in  areas  of  great- 
est need.  In  the  coming  months,  the 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Policy,  which 
I  chair,  will  examine  these  various  stim- 
ulus programs — such  as  countercyclical 
assistance,  public  works,  and  public  serv- 
ice employment — to  assess  their  effec- 
tiveness and  to  deteiTOine  how  they  can 
be  improved  in  the  future. 

Until  these  improvements  are  made, 
however,  we  must  work  with  what  we 


have.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  110 
is  a  responsible  and  reasonable  approach 
to  meeting  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  economy.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen  wick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  few  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  read,  as  I 
did.  two  accounts  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday.  One  described  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
other  body  as  announcing  that  $1  bil- 
lion— one  thousand  million  dollars — 
would  produce  87,000  jobs.  I  presume,  al- 
though it  was  not  specified,  that  these 
were  in  public  service.  Surely  that  is  a 
very  high  cost  per  job,  especially  when 
compared  to  an  account  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  newspaper  which  described  a 
program  in  Rhode  Island  whereby  3,500 
people  are  now  employed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000  per  job,  instead  of  well  over 
$10,000  per  job  in  the  Federal  program. 
In  Rhode  Island  program,  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  received  back 
the  money  it  paid  for  the  training, 
through  the  taxes  of  those  employed 
workers  who  are  getting  $4.74  an  hour. 

I  lean  toward  the  public  works  solution 
to  the  unemployment  problem,  but  I  do 
think  we  need  two  things  there.  We  need 
some  cost  estimate  as  to  what  each  job 
will  cost.  We  need  some  time  estimate  as 
to  how  long  each  project  is  going  to  take. 

Further,  we  should  revise  our  methods 
of  funding.  One  town  in  Rhode  Island 
was  begging  for  a  sewer  plant  which  was 
desperately  needed  for  various  good, 
sound  health  reasons.  What  did  it  get?  It 
got  funding  for  a  shopping  center. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Mrs.  FENvvncK.  Another  problem  is  the 
way  funds  are  used.  CETA  funds  in  New 
York  City  were  quite  openly  used  to  hire 
policemen  who  had  been  laid  off.  There 
was  no  training  involved.  They  had  taken 
their  training  years  ago.  These  were  re- 
hired, formerly  trained  policemen  that 
New  York  City  had  laid  off. 

We  should  not  pretend  that  CETA  is  a 
program  for  those  who  are  unemployed. 
This  ambiguity  is  part  of  the  distressing 
difficulty  that  people  who  are  not  experts 
in  this  field,  and  the  public,  certainly  do 
not  understand.  But  also  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  sit  here  day  after  day 
listening  to  the  debate  do  not  understand 
why  these  things  should  be  so.  What  can 
we  do  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  first  of  all  I  did  not  see  the  arti- 
cle to  which  the  gentlewoman  referred 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  but  I  am 
familiar  with  the  questions  she  raised. 

At  the  outset  I  would  say  one  thing 
we  cannot  do  is  wave  the  magic  wand 
and  solve  these  problems  easily.  What  we 
can  do  is  to  try  our  best. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentlewoman  2  additional 

Mr.   GIAIMO.   Mr 
gentlewoman  will  yield 
the  best  v/e  can  to  relieve 
We  do  it  through  many 
We  do  it  through  the  hope 
reduction  will  stimulate  th( 
tor,  as  we  know  it  will  and 
and  economists  tell  us  it 
will  stimulate  employment 
of  the  economy.  That  is 

The  other  way  is  through 
different  programs  such  as 
cal  moneys  to  communitie; 
service  jobs,  and  public 
Is  a  real  mix.  It  Is  the 
can  come  up  with  collectively 
late  employment,  and 
doT^Ti  unemplo3Tnent  mode^ly 

If  the  gentlewoman  will  j 
ther — and  I  will  give  her  ple^ity 
we  do  the  best  we  can.  The 
that  we  can  get  and  gamer 
if  we  adopt  this  stimulus 
result    in    approximately 
some  public  service,  some 
parks,  some  will  be  on  the 
will  be  the  public  works  j 
will  be  countercyclical. 

All  in  all  this  package 
the  reduction  of 

We  have  to  be  very  carefjil 
ing  to  put  a  pries  tag  on 
costs  the  Government  to 
because  it  is  not  that 
tha  gentlewoman  not  to 
because  there  are  many 
th^n  the  payroll  which  go 
these  different  types  of 
which  we  have.  I  refer  the 
to  pages  41  and  42  of  the 
some  of  these  problems  ari  i 
length. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tlewoman  has  expired 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to 
woman  1  additional  minute 

The  main  solution  to  this 
unemployment  has  to  come 
vate  sector.  The  stimulus  p 
administration  and  this 
tion  is  designed  to  give 
to  move  toward  recovery 
Ing  to  get  unemplojmient 
cent  into  the  6.6  percent 
cent  area  this  year,  and 
resolution  will  do  It. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank 
man  for  his  answer.  Cer 
ployment  Is  a  tragedy 
Inflation. 

The  $1,000  per  job  train 
to  which  I  referred  took 
people  and  trained  them 
It  was  not  approved  by  the 
Labor.  But  here  we  have 
working  model,  it  seems  to 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairrtian 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fMr.  Simon ■». 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chalrnian.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
guished  minority  leader  sa: 
ments  ago  In  talking  about 
ductivlty  in  the  United 
that  low  productivity  is  the 
the  lobs  sector  of  this 
Important. 
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I  have  some  reservations  on  the  third 
resolution,  on  the  $50  rebate,  because  It 
Is  not  particularly  productive  In  the  jobs 
sector.  When  some  of  us  took  economics 
1,  we  learned  about  the  Phillips  curve. 
We  learned  that  when  unemployment 
goes  up  the  Inflation  goes  down.  There 
Is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  that.  That 
did  not  contemplate  the  kind  of  economy 
we  have  today,  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare  and  a  lot  of 
other  programs.  Since  World  War  n  it 
Is  very  interesting  that  when  our  em- 
ployment has  been  high.  Inflation  has 
been  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  roughly 
20  percent  idle  plant  capacity.  We  have 
to  put  people  to  work  If  we  want  pro- 
ductivity to  move. 

I  think  we  face  a  choice  of  whether 
we  want  to  pay  people  to  be  nonproduc- 
tive under  unemployment  compensation 
and  welfare  programs  or  whether  we 
want  to  pay  people  to  be  productive.  I 
think  it  makes  Infinitely  more  sense  to 
pay  people  to  be  productive. 

Now,  the  allegation  Is  made  that  this 
is  inflationary.  That  would  be  true  If 
private  investments  were  high.  The  fact 
is  that  gross  private  investment  is  down. 
We  cp.n  put  tax  incentives,  here  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  in  the  gentleman's 
remark.s,  we  can  put  the  tax  incentives 
in  the  corporate  sector,  but  If  the  de- 
mand is  not  there,  expansion  will  not 
take  place. 

The  gross  private  business  investment 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976  was  11 
percent  lower  than  the  gross  private 
basiness  investment  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  had  all  kinds  of  additional  incentives. 
I  do  not  believe  at  this  point  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  inflationary.  If 
private  sector  spending  would  pick  up 
and  on  tor)  of  that  v^-e  had  a  $70  billion 
deficit  on  this  kind  of  resolution.  It 
would  be  Inflationary. 

There  is  a  danger  that  today's  emer- 
gency becomes  tomorrow's  habit,  and 
that  should  not  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  finally  differ 
some  v.ith  my  colleagues  who  are  sup- 
porting this  resolution  who  are  suggest- 
ing this  is  an  emergency  situation  and 
we  have  to  do  something  in  the  job  sec- 
tor. I  think  we  have  to  recognize  some- 
thing unpleasant  that  we  are  not  yet 
recognizing  and  that  is  that  v;e  have 
reached  the  stige  of  productivity  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  permanent 
jobs  program  as  an  alternative  to  some 
of  the  unemployment  compensation, 
some  of  the  welfare  programs  that  we 
have  right  now. 

I  know  the  image  of  WPA  is  of  people 
leaning  on  shovels,  but  those  ireople  lean- 
ing on  shovels  built  113,000  schools  and 
libraries;  they  built  600,000  miles  of 
highway.  We  have  1^2  million  adults 
who  learned  to  read  and  write  under 
WDPA.  We  had  histories  written,  plays 
produced.  We  became  a  richer  society 
by  converting  a  liability  into  an  asset 
I  think  that  is  what  this  third  resolu- 
tion is  attempting  to  do.  I  think  that  Is 
fundamentally  sound. 

There  are  problems  with  all  band  aid 
approaches,  and  that  Is  what  we  have 


now.  There  are  some  weaknesses  to  these 
jobs  programs  that  were  pointed  out  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  PntE)  a  few  days  ago.  One 
Is  the  Budget  Committee  meeting.  We  are 
band  aiding  it  because  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that  it  has  to  be  a  permanent  thing. 

1  think  we  have  to  set  up  a  sounder  pro- 
gram and  let  people  be  a  productive  part 
of  our  society.  Then,  we  will  move  on  the 
productivity  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  third  res- 
olution is  sound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
real  qualms  about  the  $50  rebate.  I  am 
afraid  we  will  get  very  few  jobs,  very 
little  stimulation,  and  almost  nothing  for 
the  end  product;  but  the  job  sector  of  it, 
I  think,  is  very  sound  and  I  am  support- 
ing the  third  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Rules 
Committee  Is  now  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  the  public  works  bill  which 
WPS  passed  last  year,  only  this  time  they 
are  supposed  to  be  correcting  some  of  the 
Inequities  and  deficiencies  of  the  last 
act.  Just  let  me  say  that  In  my  humble 
opinion  it  Is  not  correcting  many  of  these 
inequities.  I  indicated  earlier  today 
that  we  had  1,172  applications  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  last  time,  and  only  48  of 
them  v/ere  funded.  In  my  congressional 
district,  55  applications  were  rushed  to 
Chicago,  and  only  one  of  them  was 
funded.  Some  congressional  districts  did 
not  even  get  one  project  funded. 

What  have  they  done  to  correct  some 
of  these  inequities?  Well,  according  to 
the  information  given  to  us  up  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  they  are  going  to  have 
two  new  subsections  added  to  section 
106.  One  would  prohibit  any  project 
from  being  constructed  by  any  State  or 
local  government  through  the  use  of  its 
own  employees.  Construction  would  have 
to  be  done  by  private  contractors 
through  comoetitive  bids.  Second,  it 
would  require  all  supplies  and  materials 
to  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  either  one  of 
these  provisions  is  going  to  correct  the 
inequities  of  this  last  program.  I  think 
they  heard  dov.-ntov.-n  from  practically 
every  congressional  district  in  the  Na- 
tion about  the  inequities.  Section  108  is 
amended  to  change  the  timespan  for 
unemployment  data  used  in  making 
grants  from  the  3  most  recent  months 
to  the  !2  most  recent  months.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  seasonal  fluctuations  In  the 
unemployment  rate  applied. 

Section  108  would  also  be  amended  to 
provide  that  up  to  21/2  percent  of 
amounts  appropriated  shall  be  granted 
to  Indian  tribes.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  a  fiuid  to  make 
grants  for  projects  that  were  rejected 
through  errors  in  any  of  the  applica- 
tions. The  building  project  applications 
made  after  enactment  of  the  bill  that 
will  result  in  conserving  energy  will  be 
given  priority  by  the  Secretary.  I  do  not 
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know  how  he  Is  going  to  get  that  Into 
his  computer,  but  nevertheless  it  is  in 
the  bill. 

State  jail  construction  standards, 
wherever  they  exist,  will  be  the  sole 
standards  criteria  governing  jail  proj- 
ects under  this  program. 

Two  provisions  of  the  original  act  are 
repealed:  One,  requiring  70  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  to  go  for  projects  of 
State  and  local  governments  having  an 
unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional rate,  and  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent to  go  to  other  areas;  two,  permit- 
ting the  Secretary  to  consider  unem- 
ployment in  adjoining  areas  from  which 
the  labor  force  for  a  project  may  be 
drawn.  We  heard  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  that  after  the  various  programs 
were  announced  as  they  were  going  in- 
to the  central  cities  in  order  to  use  their 
imemployment  figures  for  projects  In 
the  suburbs. 

Now,  If  these  provisions  that  I  have 
just  read  are  going  to  take  care  of  this 
one  situation,  it  is  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  bill  that  we  had  last  year.  But. 
I  cannot  see  many  other  improvements 
In  the  bill.  Hopefully  these  matters  will 
be  discussed  on  the  floor  and  some  input 
by  the  entire  House  will  be  made  to  cor- 
rect these  inequities,  or  just  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here,  once  those  projects  are  an- 
nounced under  this  new  bill,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  just  as  many  complaints  as 
we  had  following  the  last  announce- 
ments. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Lehman*. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chalmian,  the  staff,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  we  were  able  to  produce  the  con- 
current resolution  that  is  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

I  also  want  to  commend  them  for  be- 
ing able  to  work  out  differences  with  the 
administration's  economic  stimulus 
package,  so  that  we  are  now  in  the  same 
ball  park,  and  we  can  get  a  stimulus 
package  out  where  it  will  do  some  eco- 
nomic good  for  the  country. 

Like  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  I  have 
certain  reservations  with  regard  to  the 
$50  rebate.  I,  too,  can  go  along  with  It 
because  perhaps  it  is  the  only  really 
quick  way  to  have  an  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. But  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  $4  billion  that  is  part  of  the  budget 
resolution  for  public  works. 

During  the  last  week  I  attended 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  in  Dade 
County  for  two  public  works  projects. 
One  was  a  warehouse  for  the  Port  Au- 
thority, the  other  was  a  data  processing 
center,  both  of  which  were  badly  needed. 
This  is  the  kind  of  economic  development 
project  that  we  need  more  of,  not  only  In 
my  own  part  of  the  country  but  through- 
out the  entire  Nation. 

When  this  economic  crisis  is  over  with 
and  public  service  jobs  are  no  longer 
needed,  the  next  generation  will  still  have 
the  beneflts  of  these  public  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  budget 
resolution  and  to  help  this  country  get 
going  again. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mtneta'*  . 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
10,  the  third  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  flscal  year  1977  budget. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  recovery  of 
1976  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  In 
contrast  to  the  assumptions  of  an  an- 
nual GNP  growth  rate  between  51/2  and 
6  percent  for  1976,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  fourth  quarter  1976  growth  rate 
of  only  2.4  percent.  Of  course  we  fell 
even  shorter  of  the  expectations  of  the 
Ford  "austerity  budget"  which  predicted 
gi'owth  at  more  than  6  percent. 

The  extraordinary  slowdown  has  been 
aggravated  by  continuing  cold  weather 
and  drought.  First,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  remained  well  above  7  percent, 
even  the  decline  to  7.3  percent  In  Janu- 
ary masks  the  440,000  Americans  who 
left  the  labor  force.  That  unemployment 
rate  was  also  calculated  before  the  worst 
effects  of  the  weather  were  felt. 

Secondly,  industrial  production  con- 
tinued its  downward  trend,  dropping  by 
1  full  percentage  point  in  January 
alone.  Thu-d,  housing  starts  were  down 
a  tremendous  amount — 27  percent  last 
month.  Finally,  spendable  earnings  rose 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percentage  point  In 
January,  a  truly  abysmal  increase  for 
this  period  of  a  recovery. 

With  forecasts  of  a  similarly  sluggish 
nature  for  the  next  2  years,  we  can  only 
expect  that  many  of  our  country's  plants 
and  factories  will  continue  to  operate 
far  below  capacity  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  remain  out  of  work  with  little 
hope  of  finding  a  job.  A  danger  of  which 
v;e  must  all  be  aware  is  that  this  "dis- 
appointing" recovery  could  possibly  de- 
teriorate into  a  recession  sometime  late 
in  1978.  I  feel  that  the  need  for  some 
economic  stimulus  is  clear. 

The  plan  we  are  considering  today  is 
designed  to  cut  the  unemployment  rate 
to  below  7  percent  and  to  increase  the 
GNP  growth  rate  above  6  percent  by  the 
end  of  1977.  It  contains  sufficient,  but 
not  extravagant,  increases  in  jobs  pro- 
grams to  meet  both  cyclical  and  struc- 
tural unemployment.  At  the  same  time, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  the 
deficit  is  in  the  form  of  tax  cuts  to  sup- 
port consumer  spending  and  business 
activity. 

It  is  much  the  same  as  President 
Carter's  plan,  with  a  ntunber  of  improve- 
m.ents.  As  others  have  stated,  the 
strategy  is  based  on  a  balanced  2-year 
program  of  tax  rebates  and  reductions 
and  additional  spending  progi-ams.  First, 
the  rebates  and  reductions  will  bolster 
consumer  demand  in  this  year  and  the 
next;  and  second,  as  that  impact  wears 
off,  direct  spending  takes  place  to  aug- 
ment the  rebate  stimulus,  strengthening 
and  sustaining  the  economy  well  into 
1978. 

The  programmatic  spending  side  of  the 
stimulus  package  in  the  third  resolution 
is  also  a  well  balanced  effort  to  reach 
those  Americans  who  desperately  need 
job  training,  who  need  jobs  immediately, 
and  those  State  and  local  governments 
with  severe  levels  of  unemployment.  The 


Incremental  amounts  of  the  Increase  In 
these  programs  have  been  carefully  cal- 
culated to  avoid  putting  more  money  in 
program  areas  that  could  not  absorb  the 
increase.  Thus,  the  spending  aspect  of 
the  third  resolution  has  scope,  efficiency, 
and  both  short  term  benefits  and  long 
term  flexibility. 

Those  who  criticize  this  plan  as  too 
lopsided  in  favor  of  rebates,  both  miss 
the  point  of  the  strategy  of  the  plan  and 
lose  sight  of  the  virtues  of  realism  and 
restraint. 

In  terms  of  strategy,  rebates  are  em- 
phasized because  they  are  simply  the 
quickest  way  to  get  money  to  consumers 
this  year.  While  no  certainty  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  estimate  of  how  much  or 
how  little  additional  consumer  spending 
will  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  rebates, 
we  can  at  least  be  certain  that  con- 
siuner  income  will  get  a  one-time  In- 
crease of  $13.8  billion  In  the  spring  and 
summer. 

In  terms  of  realism,  while  the  direct 
spending  approach  Is  certainly  more  ef- 
fective in  creating  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  has 
a  severely  limited  potential  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  programs  that  target  jobs  to  the 
unemployed,  but  I  am  going  to  be  real- 
istic in  my  assessment  of  how  many  jobs 
can  actually  be  funded  with  existing 
programs  before  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year  on  September  30.  S3. 5  billion  in  di- 
rect spending,  an  increase  over  President 
Carter's  proposals  of  $1.7  billion,  rep- 
resents an  upper  lim.it  on  what  can  be 
effectively  and  prudently  managed  this 
year. 

When  various  groups  call  for  more  di- 
rv-'ct  spending,  v%'hat  they  are  actually 
calling  for  is  a  commitment  beyond  1977 
into  1978  and  1979.  I,  for  one.  feel  that 
these  matters  are  best  dealt  with  in  our 
deliberations  on  the  1978  budget.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  stimulus  is  that  it  deals  v.ith  the 
current  situation  in  a  way  that  gives  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  in  formulating 
fiscal  policy  in  the  1978  budget. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that 
many  Members  will  be  concerned  with 
the  effect  of  the  enlarged  deficit  on  the 
Nation's  capital  markets.  They  may 
wonder  if  the  prospective  federal  bor- 
rowing will  "crowd  out"  other  invest- 
ments. 

I  want  to  assure  the  membership  that 
in  our  Budget  Committee  hearings  over 
the  past  month  we  carefully  considered 
this  auestion.  We  heard  testimony  from 
the  new  administration's  three  top  eco- 
nomic advisor- — Bert  Lance.  Michael 
Blumenthal.  and  Charles  Schultze — and 
carefully  questioned  them  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Total  credit  demand  in  1977  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  all-time  high;  how- 
ever, the  outlook  on  the  supply  side  is 
such  that  this  demand  can  be  met  with 
relatively  little  stress. 

The  two  tables  below,  taken  from  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for  January: 
show  where  the  demand  for  credit  is  ex- 
pected to  come  from  and  where  the 
money  to  meet  that  demand  will  be 
found : 
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THE  DEiAND  FOR  CREDIT 
[Bill  ons  of  dollars] 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

19761 

19771 

Federal  Government  issues 

14.3 
9.4 
15.7 
17.4 
14.2 
0.6 
76.8 
18.6 
34.9 
12.2 

7.9 
20.4 
16.6 
12.6 
10.6 

0.8 
79.9 
21.7 
68.0 
15.1 

12.0 
22.4 
20.3 
21.8 

5.6 

1.9 
60.5 

9.8 
65.5 

8.1 

85.8 
12.1 
17.5 
30.1 
10.3 

6.3 
59.0 

8.5 

-12.9 

12.4 

66.5 
18.0 
18.5 
27.0 
13.3 
10.0 
77.0 
19.0 
22.5 
16.7 

68.0 

Federal  agency  issues      -  

21.0 

State  and  local  issues      .  

18.5 

Corporate  bonds 

22.0 

Corporate  stocks --- 

Foreign  securities 

15.0 
10.0 
88.0 

Consumer  credit  .  _-  

24.0 

Other  business  credit 

48.0 

AH  other  credit „ 

15.5 

Total  uses          

214.0 

253.6 

227.9 

229.1 

288.5 

330.0 

>  Estimated. 
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As  the  tables  show,  total 
is  expected  to  be  about  $33 
increase  over  1976  of  $41.5 
to  point  out  that  much  oi 
demand  is  due  to  an  incr 
term  credit  demand  by  bu 
than  double  the  1976  level 
element  in  this  enlarged 
rowing  is  an  anticipated 
tal  investment  outlays  of  13 
year.  This  portends  a  rise  in 
tivity  and  gives  me  hope 
additional  stimulus  we  are 
today,  the  economy  could 
in  the  coming  year.  It  also 
wisdom  of  the  moderate  size 
age    so    that    inflation    fen 
aroused. 

Although  loan  demand 
the  S330  billion  alltime 
pears  to  be  am.ple   funds 
meet  this  demand,  without 
sure  on  interest  rates.  As  th« 
show,  one  can  estimate  a 
of  funds  that  will  be  ava 
employing   magnitudes   so 
strain  credibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the 
laxed  monetary  policy 
Burns,  the  year  will  be  a  fa 
in    money    and    credit   m 
should  be  an  orderly  match 
of  and  demand  for  credit, 
volatility  and  dislocations 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
all  be  guided  by  the 
of  the  consjressional  budge 
in.>ure  that  we  in  the 
the  responsibility  for — and 
bility  for — the  total  fiscal 
of  our  various  actions.  I  r 
of  this  resolution  becnuse  I 
ever\'  Member   of  Congres; 
fully  that  responsibility  and 
from  that  accoimtability. 

I  recognize  the  range  of 
pressed  on  the  size  and  m; 
package:  this  only  reflects 
diversity  of  opinion  whicl 
era  tic  process  encompasses, 
for  the  expression  of  this 
the  amending  of  the  resolut 
final   passage.   Any   Memb 
achieve    his    or    her    own 
amendment,  must  recognize 
for  the  resolution  cannot 
for  his  or  her  own  cause, 
did  not  have  the  votes  for 
ment.  the  votes  will  not 
new   resolution.   A   "No" 
passage  cannot  be  seen  as 
smaller  stimulus,  or  for  a 
bate  plan,  or  for  more 
or  for  a  smaller  deficit.  A 
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WHERE  THE  MONEY  MIGHT  COME  FROM 
[Billions  of  dollars) 


1972       1973       ^974       1975     1976 >       1977" 


Commercial  banking 70.5 

Savings  institutions 47.9 

Insurance  and  pension  sector 28.1 

Other  finance 18.1 

Nonfinancial  corporations 9.8 

Govern  ment  i  ncludi  ng  Federal  Reserve ...  19. 9 

Foreign  investors _ — 10.8 

Individuals  and  others 8.7 

Total  funds  supplies 214.0 


86.5 

36.5 
32.8 
21.4 
11.4 
35.1 
3.5 
26.6 


64.6 
27.2 
32.4 
7.6 
6.0 
45.1 
11.7 
33.3 


27.6 
51.2 
43.9 
1.8 
15.6 
54.2 
10.8 
24.2 


45.0 
69.3 
50.5 
12.5 
14.5 
54.1 
16.0 
26.6 


68 
70 
54 
18 
20 
59 
20 
21 


253.6   227.9   229.1   288.5 


330 


>  Estimated. 

Source:  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey,  January  1977. 
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discriminately  and  irresponsibly  a  vote 
for  all  these  at  once  and  is  therefore 
meaningless. 

Nay  saying  does  not  offer  an  alterna- 
tive; it  only  sabotages  the  one  mechan- 
ism by  which  each  Member  of  Congress 
must  take  responsibility — and  can  be 
held  accountable  for — the  consequences 
of  the  many  separate  decisions  made  by 
the  Congress. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  fervently 
urge  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
third  budget  resolution  and  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee in  order  to  clarify  a  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  private  sector  work 
force  currently  employed  in  the  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
phase  of  the  Space  Shuttle  will  be  cut 
back  beginning  in  this  month  and  in 
March.  About  2.800  of  these  lost  jobs  are 
a  result  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Then  in  October,  after  fiscal  year 
1978  funds  become  available,  the  program 
would  rehire  2,800  people  to  continue 
work  on  this  phase  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
program.  With  the  continuing  influence 
of  inflation,  the  costs  of  both  labor  and 
materials  will  be  substantially  higher 
after  the  delay.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
substantial  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  tide  over  to  October 
these  highly  skilled  workers,  most  of 
whom  would  then  be  rehired.  The  Cali- 
fornia unemployment  rate  has  continual- 
ly exceeded  the  national  averages.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  tiding  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  reduce  unemployment,  it 
.seems  important  to  me  that  we,  to  the 
extent  we  can,  should  prevent  additional 
layoffs.  I  understand  that  a  $50  million 
supplemental  appropriation  could  be  con- 
structively and  efficiently  used  to  keep  2,- 
800  people  working  who  would  otherwise 
be  laid  off.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee chairman  whether  such  an  appro- 
priation could  be  accommodated  within 
the  third  budget  resolution  as  reported. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  his  concern 
is  well  taken.  I  understand  just  exactly 
what  it  is  that  the  gentleman  is  trying 
to  accomplish,  that  is,  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  in  the  overall  dollar  alloca- 
tions which  are  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  there  is  a  good 


deal  of  flexibility;  and  if  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  saw  fit,  they  could  al- 
low for  consideration  of  such  a  supple- 
mental request.  It  would  be  available; 
and  if  it  were  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  within  the  figures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  this  re- 
quest could  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Holtzman). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  commending  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMo)  for  the  masterful  job 
he  has  done  in  chairing  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  in  this  important  effort  to 
produce  the  third  budget  resolution.  The 
Budget  Committee  and  the  administra- 
tion deserve  credit,  as  well,  for  acknowl- 
edging the  severity  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic condition  and  for  taking  steps  to 
improve  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  judgment,  this 
budget  resolution  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  does  not  create  enough  jobs  and  it 
tolerates  too  high  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. Under  this  resolution,  unemploy- 
ment will  still  be  at  6.8  percent  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1977 — a  rate  that 
is  insupportably  high.  In  addition,  I  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  the  $50  rebate 
as  an  economic  stimulus  measure,  and 
the  validity  of  the  business  tax  credit. 
This  tax  credit,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  more 
a  political  gesture  toward  business  than 
a  sound,  effective  means  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  quickly. 

Despite  these  reservations,  however,  I 
believe  the  resolution's  basic  thrust  is  in 
the  right  direction.  It  recognizes  that  the 
continuing  high  levels  of  unemployment 
cannot  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  responsibility 
both  to  stimulate  consumer  demand  and 
to  create  jobs. 

For  example,  the  Budget  Committee 
more  than  doubled  the  administration's 
proposed  expenditures  for  job  creation. 
The  committee  called  for  increases  in 
spending  for  countercyclical  assistance, 
EPA  reimbursement  payments,  acceler- 
ated public  works,  the  job  opportunities 
program,  the  employment  of  older  Amer- 
icans, providing  additional  jobs  in  rec- 
reation areas,  and  railroad  and  highway 
construction.  These  expenditures  will 
produce  both  desperately  needed  jobs  and 
valuable  public  services. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress  go  still 
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further.  Tomorrow  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  funds  available  for 
countercyclical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments.  My  amendment  will 
mean  that  increased  countercyclical  as- 
sistance v/ill  become  available  on  April  1, 
1977  instead  of  July  1,  1977  as  the  Budget 
resolution  contemplates. 

Having  the  extra  countercyclical  funds 
3  months  earlier  will  allow  hard-hit 
States  and  localities  to  prevent  budget 
gaps,  layoffs,  and  service  reductions 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  this 
winter's  unusually  harsh  weather.  My 
amendment  will,  thus,  help  to  create  and 
save  jobs  in  one  of  the  weakest  sectors 
of  our  national  economy — State  and  local 
governments.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Carter  administration,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
the  Members  of  the  House,  to  support 
this  resolution  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia *Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo>  and  the  whole 
committee  for  the  work  they  have  been 
doing  this  year  on  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

I  think  we  have  held  some  very  good 
hearings.  We  have  come  to  some  good 
conclusions.  We  have  some  hard  num- 
bers, and  I  believe  that  we  have  a  stimu- 
lus package  here  that  makes  some  sense. 
If  we  can  tie  this  into  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  the  committees  that  we  have 
to  interrelate  to,  I  do  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  build  some  jobs. 

The  deplorable  economic  situation  that 
has  persisted  for  over  2  years  has 
prompted  President  Carter  to  recom- 
mend economic  measures  to  stimulate 
our  economy.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, after  careful  and  prudent  con- 
sideration of  these  recommendations  is 
reporting  the  third  budget  resolution 
which,  by  lifting  our  expenditure  ceil- 
ings and  lowering  our  revenue  floor,  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  for  the  adoption  of 
specific  measures  that  will  create  jobs 
and  increase  consumer  demand.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  that  the 
economic  facts  are  ominous.  Eight  mil- 
lion Americans  are  unemployed,  millions 
more  have  been  discouraged  from  enter- 
ing the  work  force.  Our  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  underutilized,  operating  at  only 
about  80  percent  of  its  potential.  Con- 
sumer demand  is  both  slow  and  sluggish 
and  the  price  spiral  has  not  abated  as 
rapidly  as  we  had  hoped. 

The  question  is:  how  do  we  combat 
this?  The  Federal  budget  is.  at  best,  a 
limited  economic  instrument  for  stimu- 
lation in  that  it  constitutes  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  A 
sizeable  portion  of  the  $418  billion  in 
outlays  recommended  as  a  ceiling  in  this 
resolution  will  be  spent  on  programs  that 
do  not  increase  our  economy  activitv.  or 
our  per-capita  production:  $20  billion 
is  spent  on  unemployment  compensation 
alone.  Over  $6  billion  is  spent  on  food 
stamps,  and  over  $100  billion  is  spent 
on  social  security  recipients,  military  and 
civilian  retired  personnel,  and  medicare 
and  medicaid.  All  of  these  expenditures 


are  worthwhile,  but  they  do  not  increase 
the  real  wealth  of  our  Nation  through 
productive  output. 

Consequently,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  efforts  we  have  made  here  for 
additional  job  creation.  We  have  recom- 
mended, including  amendments  that  I 
understand  will  be  accepted,  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  in  direct  stimulation  for 
job  creation.  Included  in  these  recom- 
mendations are  funding  levels  for  600,000 
public  service  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
which  will  go  to  725,000  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  We  recommend  additional  counter- 
cyclical assistance  targeted  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment  of  approximately 
$1  billion  with  expenditures  to  begin  as 
early  as  April  1.  We  have  provided  $4  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  with  immediate 
outlays  of  approximately  S500  million 
for  accelerated  public  works.  Provision  is 
made  for  funding  of  additional  highway 
and  railway  construction  projects,  recre- 
ation projects,  and  job  opportunities 
programs. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  care- 
fully thought  out.  They  are  targeted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  noninfiationary.  Pub- 
lic service  jobs  are  geared  toward  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  Countercyclical 
assistance  is  based  on  a  formula  so  that 
the  funds  go  to  the  places  where  there 
are  no  critical  labor  shortages.  The  con- 
struction industry,  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession,  with  unemployment  being  in 
some  areas  over  20  percent,  can  only 
benefit  by  the  increased  emphasis  on 
public  works  projects.  This  was  demon- 
strated conclusively  last  year  by  the 
noninfiationary  high  spend-out  rate 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  where  out- 
lays were  greater  than  at  any  time  before 
and  the  bids  on  projects  were  the  lowest 
in  recent  years. 

The  tax  portion  of  the  stimulus  pack- 
age recommended  in  this  resolution 
merits  our  support.  I  am  not  overly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  per-capita  $50 
rebate  because  it  is  not  targeted  to  the 
people  who  need  it  most.  I  do  applaud 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decision 
to  include  AFDC — aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children — recipients. 

I  am  considerably  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  emploj-ment  tax  credit.  Under 
this  program,  employers  will  be  given  a 
$1,680  tax  credit  for  each  additional  em- 
ployee hired  over  and  above  the  1976 
level.  If  employers  take  full  advantage  of 
this  program,  and  I  think  they  will,  it 
could  mean  as  many  as  416.000  new  jobs 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  1.426,000  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  I  realize  that  not  everj-one 
is  as  enthusiastic  as  I  am  about  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit,  because  it  applies 
only  up  to  the  first  $4,200  in  wages.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  2  million  people  who 
are  entering  the  employment  force  every 
year  are  teenagers,  where  unemployment 
is  as  high  as  19  percent.  Since  small 
businesses  such  as  wholesalers,  depart- 
ment stores,  distributors,  food  chains, 
and  grocery  chains  will  benefit  from  this, 
it  provides  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
expand  their  labor  force  to  include  some 
of  the  1.7  million  teenagers  who  other- 
wise may  be  unemployable. 

I  was  reading  in  one  of  the  labor  jour- 
nals the  other  day  an  indication  that 
tax  credits  are  probably  no  good  be- 
cause most  of  the  jobs  created  thereby 


are  probably  in  the  $10,000  bracket.  A 
40-percent  credit  on  $4,200  is  only  a  15- 
or  20-percent  overall  benefit  on  a  $10,000 
job  and  that  that  is  not  enough  of  an 
incentive  to  hire  new  people. 

It  may  well  be  that  that  is  not  enough 
of  an  incentive  to  hire  new  people  if  one 
really  does  not  need  to  hire  them,  but 
I  do  believe  that  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  having  a  difficult 
time  at  the  present  time  in  hiring  teen- 
agers at  the  minimum  wage  during  times 
of  fiscal  extremis. 

I  think  that  this  credit  provides  a 
reasonable  way  of  circumventing  that 
particular  hurdle.  It  will  allow  1.8  mil- 
lion young  people  who  normally  do  not 
make  more  than  $4,200  a  year  part  time 
to  go  to  work  and  be  paid  a  regular  rate 
of  pay  and,  in  large  part,  it  is  only  going 
to  cost  the  employer  about  half  of  what 
the  teenagers  are  going  to  receive.  So  I 
think  this  provision  has  a  potential  and 
we  shall  see  a  very  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  overall  employment  statis- 
tics. 

I  think  this  resolution  as  pioneered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
GiAiMo)  shows  some  clear  directions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  al- 
lows for  a  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  some  $77  billion,  if  I  am  not  in- 
correct, with  the  revised  estimates  in- 
cluding the  off  budget  items  as  presented 
by  President  Carter  in  his  budget  yester- 
day. 

This  is  not  an  inconsiderable  number, 
believe  me.  We  all  want  to  get  back  to 
a  balanced  budget,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it  overnight. 

On  balance,  therefore,  I  support  this 
resolution.  I  must  caution  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  our  stimulus  effort  re- 
quires the  direct  cooperation  of  other 
segments  and  forces  that  shape  our  na- 
tional economy.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  adopts  a  tight  money  policy,  even 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  shortage 
in  available  credit,  it  will  obviously  ad- 
versely effect  our  efforts  here  today.  If 
the  private  sector  does  not  launch  its  o-a-n 
independent  efforts  toward  increased 
productivity  and  job  creation  that.  too. 
will  negate  our  efforts.  Moreover,  our 
State  and  local  governments  whose  ex- 
penditures constitute  12.6  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  must  be  careful 
not  to  work  in  a  counterproductive 
manner  and  they,  too,  should  gear  their 
programs  and  decisions  toward  stimula- 
tive programs. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  and  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Giaimo  for  his  prompt 
and  decisive  handling  of  the  President's 
proposals. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Grassley*. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  set  up  a  procedure 
for  the  orderly  consideration  of  Federal 
spending  and  revenue  policies.  This  was 
supposed  to  insure  congressional  control 
over  the  budgetary  process.  The  third 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  before  us 
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spirit  and  let-  the  budget  without  the  stimulation  im- 
plement in  this  program  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  in  the  cards. 

As  I  said,  the  stimulation  program 
probably  is  not  perfect,  but  I  believe  it  is 
about  right  in  total  outlays  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  items  that  make  it  up. 
It  includes  in  the  tax  package  the  famous 
$50  refund.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  in  its  action  in  committee 
the  other  day  extended  the  $50  refund  to 
cover  a  good  many  million  people  not 
covered  in  the  President's  proposal — wel- 
fare recipients,  certain  categories  of  vet- 
erans, recipients  of  black  lung  benefits, 
and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time  it  took 
another  step  to  try  to  reduce  the  chance 
that  very  many  people  would  get  two  $50 
refund  checks.  The  principle  that  was 
guiding  us  was  to  include  everyone  for 
one  $50  refimd  and  try  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  persons  would  get  two 
refunds. 

The  tax  side  of  the  program  Includes  a 
reduction  brought  about  by  means  of  in- 
creasing the  standard  deduction,  which 
presumably  would  be  permanent. 

The  final  thing  was  to  provide  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  of  special  benefit  to 
smaller  business  people  with  a  cap  of 
$40,000  in  total  credit  in  a  year,  or  ap- 
proximately 25  new  jobs. 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  compo- 
nents included  public  service  jobs,  public 
works  training,  countercyclical  aid,  job 
opportimities  program,  and  several  other 
items.  As  I  said,  the  stimulation  package 
undoubtedly  is  not  perfect,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  precisely  the  one  I  would  like. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  have  kept 
in  the  picture  the  option  of  some  in- 
crease in  the  investment  tax  credit, 
mainly  because  I  think  everybody  in  the 
economy,  certainly  those  making  major 
decisions  about  our  economic  future, 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  program. 
Therefore,  I  should  have  preferred  that 
they  be  included,  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  time  to  make  that  change  later  on. 

I  should  have  preferred  on  the  expen- 
diture side,  for  example,  that  we  go  a 
little  heavier  on  countercyclical  aid, 
which  is  the  best  thing  f^oing  that  I  know 
of  to  get  aid  right  in  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  less  heavy 
on  public  works  or  something  else.  But 
on  the  whole  I  think  the  job  has  been  well 
done,  and  Members,  I  think,  will  have  a 
hard  time  to  improve  on  it  in  a  way  that 
vvill  be  generally  acceptable,  apart  from 
what  each  individual  would  like  for  him- 
self. This  is  a  2-year  strategy  leaning 
heavily  on  tax  refunds  and  reductions  In 
the  first  part  and  heavily  on  public 
spending  in  the  second  year. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
second  year  again  later  on  this  year  when 
we  adopt  our  budget  target  guidelines  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  so  we  are  not  cast  in  con- 
crete for  that  second  year  of  the  2-year 
plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  ( Mr.  FishexI  ) . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Whether  this  strategy 

will  work  or  not  depends  quite  largely  on 

how  the  economy  reacts  to  it.  I  believe 

everybody  should  have  a  part  in  the  pro- 

c^uld  balance    gram.  This  is  part  of  the  psychological 
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aspect  of  the  plan.  There  is  a  morale  fac- 
tor that  everybody  in  the  economy — con- 
sumers, social  security  recipients,  welfare 
recipients,  businessmen,  everybody  else — 
ought  to  be  in  on  the  act.  I  think  this  is 
very  important  because  the  transmission 
belt  between  the  Government  stimula- 
tion and  the  much,  much  larger  massive 
private  economy  operates  on  the  psy- 
chology that  surrounds  the  stimulation. 
Do  business  people,  do  consumers  who 
have  a  little  more  money  to  spend,  react 
in  such  fashion  that  the  stimulation  in- 
centive works  and  the  private  economy 
really  does  pick  up? 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  important 
that  everybody  have  a  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Government  owes  it  to  the 
country  to  take  the  lead.  We  are  taking 
the  lead  with  this  program. 

It  is  not  a  huge  program — $19  billion 
in  additional  outlays  this  year  stacked 
up  against  a  Federal  expenditure  of  over 
$400  biUion  and  a  gross  national  product 
of  nearly  $1.8  trillion— but  it  can  be  a 
critical  item  if  it  is  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  economy,  the  whole  coun- 
try, reacts  favorably  and  takes  the  incen- 
tives provided  and  puts  them  to  work  so 
the  economy  picks  up.  If  the  program 
succeeds,  and  it  is  a  modest  program,  the 
cost  of  it  will  be  small  indeed. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Derrick)  . 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  third  budget 
resolution  has  been  forced  on  the  Con- 
gress by  events  outside  our  control.  Since 
we  passed  the  second  budget  resolution 
the  economic  recovery,  which  we  expect- 
ed, has  faltered.  Our  expectations  were 
shattered  by  several  events:  an  $11  bil- 
lion shortfall  in  Federal  spending,  the 
failure  of  the  business  community  to 
expand  Investment,  the  slow  growth  in 
the  economics  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners, and  the  debilitating  effects  of  this 
brutal  winter.  Our  choices  are  simple; 
we  can  do  nothing  and  let  the  economy 
drag  itself  along  or  we  can  provide  an 
economic  stimulus  v,-hich  can  ignite  a 
self-sustaining  movement  back  to  full- 
employment.  President  Carter  has  sug- 
gested the  latter  course.  I  recommend 
we  give  him  the  opportunity  to  lead. 

A  strong  and  growing  economy  is 
required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. To  balance  the  budget,  to  offset  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation,  to  provide  se- 
curity for  our  senior  citizens,  and  to  as- 
sure suflBcient  opportunities  for  our  citi- 
zens to  enJoy  productive  and  rewarding 
employment  it  is  imperative  that  the 
economy  achieve  and  maintain  full-em- 
ployment with  price  stability. 

The  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy 
during  the  1970's  has  moved  us  away 
from  achieving  our  goals.  In  the  1970's 
the  unemployment  rate  has  averaged  6.2 
percent  and  reached  9  percent  in  1975: 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  averaged  6.5 
percent  in  the  1970's,  as  compared  with 
2.3  percent  between  1948  and  1969;  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  1970's  averaged  2.4 
percent  per  year,  a  50  percent  lower 
growth  rate  than  we  enjoyed  during  the 
previous  two  decades.  Between  1973  and 
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1975  we  suffered  through  the  deepest  and 
longest  recession  since  the  1930's.  The 
manifestations  of  the  inadequate  per- 
formance of  the  economy  are  obvious: 
large  deficits,  mounting  public  debt,  es- 
calating costs  for  welfare,  food  stamps, 
mortgage  foreclosures,  business  bank- 
ruptcies, labor  force  withdrawal,  and 
shrinking  public  services  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

The  economy  has  been  recovering  for 
the  past  2  years.  But  the  pace  of  the  re- 
covery is  unsatisfactory:  there  are  still 
7.5  million  people  unemployed,  indus- 
trial production  has  barely  recovered  to 
its  1973  level,  business  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  is  still  well  below 
its  1973  level.  Real  GNP  in  the  final  quar- 
ter of  1976  exceeded  total  output  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1973  by  only  3.1  percent. 
The  recent  spell  of  unusually  heavy 
storms  and  severely  cold  temperatures 
have  added  to  our  economic  problems. 
Shortages  of  natural  gas  caused  factories 
to  close,  transportation  flows  were  inter- 
rupted by  snov;  storms,  conservation 
practices  led  stores,  schools  and  other 
employers  to  curtail  their  operations. 
The  severe  drought  in  the  Western 
States  will  add  to  our  difficulties  in  the 
months  ahead. 

It  is  against  the  background  that  the 
third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977  must  be  seen  and  should  be  judged. 

In  the  absence  of  any  additional 
stimulus  we  can  expect  the  economy  to 
remain  in  the  doldrums.  The  economy 
will  grow  by  only  4.4  percent  during 
1977;  the  imemployment  rate  will  aver- 
age 7.5  percent  for  the  year,  and  the 
Federal  deficit  will  approach  $60  bil- 
lion. These  are  our  best  estimates  of 
what  will  occur  if  we  do  not  act. 

The  President  and  your  Budget  Com- 
mittee foimd  this  prospect  unacceptable! 
Charles  L.  Schultze.  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  testi- 
fied that  "the  basic  problem  is  that  the 
recovery  has  not  yet  proceeded  far 
enough  or  rapidly  enough  to  set  off  a 
self-sustaining  economic  expansion." 
Additional  economic  stimulus  that  ex- 
pands the  stimulus  package  submitted 
by  the  President  and  recommended  by 
your  committee  provides  a  stimulus, 
through  tax  rebates  and  tax  reductions 
to  consumer  spending  that  will  expand 
markets,  reduce  unemployment,  stimu- 
late business  investment,  and  initiate  a 
period  of  self-sustaining,  long-lasting 
economic  recovery. 

The  budget  resolution  also  provides 
for  manageable  increases  in  a  small 
number  of  expenditure  programs.  We 
have  tried  to  identify  programs  whose 
expansion  would  quickly  lead  to  in- 
creases in  employment,  finance  worthy 
projects,  and  would  not  simply  fund 
"boondoggles."  Your  committee's  resolu- 
tion is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
higher  than  the  spending  increases  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  We  have 
recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  they  have  accepted,  the 
creatinn  of  an  "employment  tax  credit." 
This  innovation  in  Federal  tax  policy 
will  provide  a  substantial  incentive  to 
the  private  sector  to  hire  new  workers. 
This  promising  new  policy  direction  can 
be  pursued  only  if  the  third  budget 
resolution  is  passed. 


Until  we  get  the  economy  to  full  em- 
ployment and  on  a  track  of  sustained 
economic  growth  we  will  be  faced  with 
votes  on  big  deficits,  big  welfare  costs, 
and  big  government. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Sep- 
tember when  we  passed  the  second  con- 
current resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977,  it 
was  estimated  that  unemployment  by 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1977  would  be 
down  to  6.2  percent.  In  their  January  re- 
port, "The  Disappointing  Recovery,"  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  indicated 
that  with  no  changes  in  current  policy 
we  can  expect  the  end  of  the  year  un- 
employment rate  to  be  between  7.1  and 
7.8  percent.  During  1976  the  economy  did 
not  grow  as  fast  as  had  been  expected. 
Tlie  worldwide  economic  lull  has  lasted 
longer  than  was  expected.  The  Federal 
Government  spent  less  than  was  ex- 
pected. And  now,  to  make  matters  worse, 
the  cold  weather  and  gas  shortage  have 
further  reduced  production. 

It  is  within  this  economic  context  that 
the  President  proposed  his  stimulus  pack- 
age and  that  we  are  now  considering 
the  third  concurrent  resolution.  It  should 
not  be  expected  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  a  third  budget  resolution  each  and 
every  year.  The  present  resolution  is  an 
emergency  measure.  Fortunately,  the 
budget  process  provides  the  required  flex- 
ibility; we  can  come  back  with  adjust- 
ments for  unexpected  contingencies. 
Nonetheless,  it  would  be  unfortimate  if 
we  came  to  rely  upon  a  corrective  third 
resolution  as  a  regular  event. 

The  present  resolution  does  not  repre- 
sent a  cure  for  our  imemployment  prob- 
lem. The  Budget  Committee  staff  esti- 
mates that  even  with  the  additional  stim- 
ulus outlined  in  the  resolution,  unem- 
ployment at  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1977  will  be  about  6.8  percent.  This  6.8- 
percent  figure  is  a  national  average.  It 
masks  a  much  more  unpleasant  social 
reality.  The  present  unemployment  is 
very  unequally  distributed  amongst  the 
population.  Our  unemployment  problem 
is  a  racial  problem,  a  class  problem,  and 
a  youth  problem.  Anyone  who  is  in  doubt 
about  this  need  only  look  at  the  statis- 
tics: 

In  January  unemployment  among 
whites  was  6.7  percent;  unemployment 
among  non whites  was  12.5  percent. 

Unemployment  among  white-collar 
workers  was  4.5  percent;  unemployment 
among  blue  collar  workers  was  8.4  per- 
cent. 

Unemployment  among  youth,  16-19, 
was  18.7  percent. 

For  those  who  are  both  young  and 
nonwhite  the  problem  is  compounded: 
In  January  the  nonwhite  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  was  36.1  percent.  There  is 
no  point  in  fooling  ourselves.  The  budget 
resolution  will  not  of  itself  solve  our  un- 
employment problems.  Unemployment  is 
more  than  a  macroeconomic  problem. 
Present  unemployment  is  also  the  cul- 
mination of  a  history  of  social  problems 
which  remain  unsolved. 

Nonetheless,  the  budget  resolution  be- 
fore us  is  an  excellent  first  step.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Giaimo,  the 
Budget  Committee  has   acted   quickly. 


and  it  has  acted  intelligently.  The  gen- 
eral framework  of  the  resolution  closely 
resembles  President  Carter's  stimulus 
proposal.  Without  recommending  the 
particular  scheme  put  forward  by  the 
President,  the  committee  provided  for  a 
tax  package  of  $13.8  billion,  the  same 
amount  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
President  called  for  $1.8  billion  in  spend- 
ing; the  committee  recommended  an  ad- 
ditional $1.63  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

The  additional  spending  recommended 
by  the  committee  takes  some  additional 
and  valuable  steps  toward  directly  af- 
fecting the  unemployment  problem.  The 
committee  added  $300  million  in  accel- 
erated public  works ;  $300  million  for  the 
training  and  employment  programs  un- 
der CETA  titles  I,  in,  IV;  $200  miUion 
in  railroad  and  highway  construction; 
and  $300  million  for  employment  in  the 
National  Park  Service  and  National 
Forest  Service. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  outlay  figures  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
They  represent  predictions  of  what  will 
be  spent  by  October  1.  The  full  extent  of 
the  expansions  of  our  public  works  and 
public  service  programs  will  not  be  felt 
until  some  time  in  1978. 

Four  weeks  from  now  the  committee 
will  be  marking  up  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978.  If  we  are 
serious  about  reducing  imemployment, 
we  will  need  to  foUowthrough  with  the 
same  kind  of  action  as  is  offered  by  the 
present  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  most  of  the  changes  incorporated 
in  the  third  budget  resolution,  with  one 
major  exception:  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  rescind  funds  to 
convert  the  nuclear-powered  cruiser 
Long  Beach  into  an  Aegis  ship. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
some  parochial  concern  in  this  matter: 
The  Long  Beach  conversion — if  it  is  to 
take  place — will  be  performed  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  But  I  believe 
there  are  compelling  reasons  that  are 
anything  but  parochial  which  argue  for 
this  Aegis  conversion. 

In  my  view,  the  decision  made  by  the 
Ford /Rumsfeld  team  and  ratified  by  the 
Carter/Brown  team  not  to  build  a  fifth 
large  deck,  nuclear-powered  carrier  is 
debatable. 

But  assuming  it  is  correct,  I  believe 
that  the  same  logic  that  leads  one  to  this 
conclusion  also  calls  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Long  Beach  into  an  Aegis  plat- 
form without  delay. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  reason  for 
switching  away  from  large-deck  aircraft 
carriers  relates  to  the  increased  vulner- 
ability of  such  platforms.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  know  better  than  I  about 
Soviet  efforts  in  antiship  satellite  sur- 
veillance and  cruise  missiles.  I  am  not 
very  conversant  about  Soviet  satellite 
surveillance  systems,  but  what  1  have 
seen  about  their  antiship  missiles  causes 
me  great  concern. 

At  present,  we  are  relying  on  the  Tar- 
tar, Terrier,  and  Talos — the  three 
"T's" — for  intermediate-range  defense 
of  the  fleet  against  cruise  missiles  and 
aircraft.  These  systems  were  Introduced 
into  the  fleet  in  the  1950's,  and  the  Navy 
has  told  us  that  we  really  cannot  rely  on 
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Third.  The  Long  Beach  overhaul,  as 
planned  by  the  Navy  as  a  substitute  to 
the  Aegis  conversion,  represents  a  poor 
utilization  of  resources.  At  present,  this 
platfoim  has  all  the  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  and  none  of  the  advantages 
of  modern,  effective,  offensive,  or  defen- 
sive weo.pons  suites.  Tlie  Navy's  proposed 
overhaul  would  make  marginal  improve- 
ments on  both  fronts;  but  these  improve- 
ments will  constitute  an  ineflBcient  use 
of  a  potentially  valuable  naval  asset. 

I  recognize  the  arguments  against  the 
Long  Beach  conversion.  We  are  dealing 
with  scarce  dollars,  and  the  complete 
Long  Beach  conversion  will  cost  $783  mil- 
lion in  today's  dollars.  There  is  one  other 
alternative,  however,  that  this  Congress 
may  want  to  explore,  one  that  will  save 
dollars  and  yet  will  provide  the  Navy 
with  nuclear-powered  Aegis  ships. 

It  may  be  possible  to  convert  the  Long 
Beach  into  an  Aegis  ship  without  going 
the  entire  route  and  making  it  a  strike 
cruiser.  The  cost  estimates  I  have  seen 
for  a  straight  Aegis  conversion  range  be- 
tween $400  and  $675  million.  In  addition, 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion of  refitting  Aegis  on  board  the  four 
Virginia-class  nuclear-powered  cruisers. 
Once  again,  this  would  be  expensive:  The 
lead  conversion  would  cost  $400  million. 
But  as  you  know,  these  ships  were  origi- 
nally envisioned  to  handle  Aegis:  they 
are  certainly  big  enough — they  are  as 
large  as  the  DDG-47. 

All  of  these  conversions  would  be  less 
costly  than  to  proceed  with  a  new  class 
of  nuclear-powered  strike  cruisers:  per- 
haps we  will  need  the  strike  cruisers  in 
addition  to  these  conversions — I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  we  are  not  us- 
ing our  nuclear-powered  surface  ships  to 
their  fullest  potential,  and  Aegis  conver- 
sions can  turn  this  situation  around. 

I  realize  that  the  "bare-bones"  Aegis 
conversions  I  am  talking  about  here  will 
not  add  any  offensive  punch  which  is 
badly  needed  in  today's  Navy.  This  means 
that  stripped  down  Aegis  ships  will  not 
be  able  to  operate  independently  from 
aircraft  carriers.  If  the  Congress  feels 
this  is  a  valid  mission  requirement,  then 
the  suggestions  I  have  offered  here  do 
not  make  sense.  But  if  the  Congress  feels 
that  the  independent  operations  require- 
ment is  not  valid,  or  that  we  will  not 
have  enough  nuclear-powered  Aegis  ships 
to  carry  out  this  mission,  then  my  sug- 
gestions take  on  added  force.  Aegis  ships 
operating  in  concert  with  aircraft  car- 
riers do  not  need  to  provide  offensive 
punch — the  carrier  can  provide  enough 
of  its  own. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  we  should 
allow  the  original  downpayment  oh  the 
Long  Beach  conversion  to  stand,  and  I 
believe  we  should  not  rescind  the  $371 
million  previously  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  EADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
tliough  I  am  far  from  being  entirely 
happy  with  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
cuiTent  Resolution  110,  the  third  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  it  does,  for  the  first  time, 
achieve  a  $3,312  million  cut  in  budget 
authority  and  a  3573  million  cut  in  actual 
budget  outlay.?  for  defense  .^pending.  In 
addition,  it  makes  an  attempt  to  respond 
to  our  critical  dual  problems  of  national 


unemployment  and  housing  shortages  by 
stipulating  an  additional  $20,300  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $57  million  in 
outlays  for  subsidized  housing.  So,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  congressional  budget- 
ary process  began,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
measure  before  us  as  a  gesture  of  good 
faith  and  an  expression  of  confidence 
that  these  improvements  constitute  only 
a  beginning. 

Labor  Department  statistics  indicate 
that  imemployment  has  dropped  from 
8.1  percent  in  November-December  1976 
to  7.9  percent  by  January  12,  1977,  the 
total  number  of  persons  looking  for  work 
remained  unchanged.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  black  workers  remained  constant 
at  13.6  percent,  while  the  overall  rate  for 
teenagers  dropped  by  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent,  from  19  to  18.9  percent.  More- 
over, the  Department's  data  also  indi- 
cates that  existence  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion discouraged  workers,  ominously  up 
by  about  200.000  from  the  third  quarter. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  accurate  statis- 
tics to  reveal  the  plight  of  part-time 
workers  who  want  and  need  full-time 
employment,  and  young  workers  and 
women  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
cannot  enter  the  work  force. 

In  their  supplemental  views  accom- 
panying the  committee  report  dealing 
with  this  resolution.  Congressmen 
Mitchell  and  Stokes  express  serious 
resei-vations  about  the  impact  that  the 
budget  resolution,  with  all  its  limitations, 
can  have  on  our  national  economic  situa- 
tion. I  share  their  concerns  and  reserva- 
tions and.  should  it  later  develop  that 
commitment  to  a  full  employment  policy 
does  not  become  a  realistic  national 
policy  goal  in  1977-78,  I  shall  support 
their  efforts  to  act  as  "the  advocates  of 
job  opportunities  for  the  'disadvan- 
taged' "  in  formulating  and  advocating 
an  alternate  policy.  However,  I  hope  that 
this  will  not  become  necessary  and  that, 
instead,  Congress  and  the  administration 
working  together  will  be  able  to  supply 
our  economy  with  the  necessary  impetus. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  at  best  Ls  un- 
acceptable to  me  because  it  accepts  a  dis- 
astrously high  rate  of  official  and  unof- 
ficial unemployment.  In  fact,  the  third 
budget  resolution  does  not  in  any  way 
really  address  the  problem  of  millions  of 
men  and  women,  youths  and  adults,  who 
cannot  even  find  a  foothold  in  the  labor 
force. 

The  third  budget  resolution  guaran- 
tees the  status  of  unemployment,  not  the 
status  of  employment,  to  over  7  million 
people  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Like  the 
1976-77  Federal  budget,  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  it  is  essentially  a 
private  enterprise  budget  designed  to 
bolster  the  confidence  of  businessmen, 
bankers,  and  stockmarket  investors.  But 
what  about  the  confidence  of  those  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  cannot  participate 
in  worklife,  and  then  are  subjected  to 
abuse  because  of  their  dependence  on 
public  assistance? 

The  third  budget  resolution  funda- 
mentally is  the  wrong  collection  of  an- 
swers, with  respect  to  unemplojTnent,  to 
the  wrong  problem.  The  tax  rebate  ap- 
proach especially  attempts  to  buy  time, 
without  unduly  unsettling  anyone,  by 
a  one-shot  return  of  taxpayers'  money. 
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But  the  question  remains:  to  buy  time 
for  what?  As  yet  we  have  no  commit- 
ment by  the  administration  to  economic 
planning,  which  by  definition  is  long 
range.  Of  course,  economic  planning  is 
going  on  all  the  time,  as  highlighted  by 
the  gas  crisis.  Only  it  is  happening  prin- 
cipally in  corporate  boardrooms  related 
to  schemes  for  profit  maximization  at 
the  public  expense.  Obviously  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  assume  a 
much  more  active  role  in  economic  plan- 
ning if  v.e  are  going  to  have  a  full  em- 
ployment economy  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

How  can  I  or  any  other  Member  of 
Congress  with  a  depression-level  unem- 
ployment rate  in  his  or  her  district  in 
good  conscience  tell  our  constituents  that 
this  is  the  most  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  do  for  them. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here 
today  to  consider  the  third  concurrent 
re.solution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977;  a  resolution  necessitated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter's  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  this  resolution  will  be 
to  further  increase  the  budget  deficit  for 
this  year  by  $19.7  billion  over  the  second 
resolution  to  a  total  of  $70.3  billion  for 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  is  $2  billion 
above  the  President's  own  estimate  be- 
cause of  additional  spending  authority 
for  public  works  included  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  who  does  not  agree 
that  the  budget  ought  to  be  balanced — 
perhaps  not  immediately,  but  certainly 
within  a  few  years.  This  is  a  goal  which 
President  Carter  has  also  expressed  con- 
siderable desire  to  achieve.  But  given  the 
magnitude  of  these  spending  figures,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  little 
progress  in  this  area,  despite  the  revised 
budget  procedure  adopted  by  the  House 
last  session.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  be  going 
backward,  given  the  insistence  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  enlarge  the  Presi- 
dent's stimulus  package  above  his  own 
request. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  useful  for 
us  to  consider  exactly  why  it  is  important 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  rea- 
son is  really  quite  simple:  every  dollar 
the  U.S.  Government  spends  must  come 
from  somewhere,  because  each  dollar 
represents  real  resources  which  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  economy  somehow.  If 
the  Government  does  not  raise  these  re- 
sources by  taxation  there  are  only  two 
other  ways  it  can  get  them :  by  borrowing 
the  money  it  needs  or  by  printing  it  up 
out  of  thin  air.  All  of  these  methods  ulti- 
mately have  bad  side  effects. 

Taxation,  for  example,  obviously  must 
be  kept  to  some  level  below  100  percent, 
or  else  there  will  be  nothing  to  tax.  As 
they  say,  100  percent  of  nothing  is 
nothing. 

Borrowing  is  also  a  withdrawal  of  real 
resources  from  the  economy,  but  in  some 
respects  it  is  a  more  harmful  way  than 
by  taxation.  This  is  because  the  funds 
come  out  of  the  capital  stock  needed  to 
expand  plant  capacity,  increase  produc- 
tivity through  new  machinery,  and  create 
jobs.  It  also  drives  up  interest  rates  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  money  which 
would  normally  go  for  such  things  as 
home  mortgages. 


Creating  the  money  by  the  printing 
press  Ls  by  far  the  worst  way  the  Gov- 
ernment could  raise  its  funds,  yet  it  is  a 
time-honored  technique  going  back  to 
ancient  times.  It  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  more  sophisticated  manner  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  today,  but  it 
is  essentially  no  different  than  counter- 
feiting. Since  the?e  bogus  dollars  com- 
mand the  same  resources  as  a  dollar 
raised  through  taxation  or  borrowing, 
however,  they  create  excess  demand  for 
goods  and  services  and  become  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  price  inflation.  A  report 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  for  example,  recently  esti- 
mated that  60  percent  of  current  price 
inflation  can  be  attributed  to  increases 
in  the  quantity  of  money.  The  result  is 
that  the  price  increases  themselves  be- 
come an  indirect  tax  on  money  held  and 
on  any  kind  of  fixed  income.  This  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  it  also  throws  the 
price  system  out  of  coordination,  causing 
tremendous  inefficiencies. 

A  further  result  of  inflation  is  that  it 
indirectly  causes  taxes  to  go  up.  This  is 
because  our  individual  income  tax  rates 
are  graduated  such  that  the  higher  one's 
income,  the  higher  the  proportiort  of  his 
income  he  pays  in  taxes.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  match  taxes  with  ability  to 
pay.  Unfortunately,  this  also  means  that 
there  is  a  built-in  disincentive  to  earn 
more  money  at  some  point.  If,  let  us  say, 
you  are  in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket 
and  you  know  that  each  additional  dol- 
lar you  earn  will  be  taxed  at,  say,  55  per- 
cent, you  may  just  decide  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  earn  that  additional  doUar 
and  you  take  a  vacation  instead.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  country  loses  not  only 
the  additional  wealth  that  this  person 
would  have  created  had  he  worked,  but 
the  Government  loses  tax  revenues  as 
well. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  a  phenome- 
non which  is  relatively  rare  and  confined 
only  to  millionaires  and  the  like.  The 
truth  is  that  as  a  result  of  inflation  and 
real  economic  growth  since  1954,  when 
the  tax  rates  were  last  adjusted,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  people  who  are 
affected  by  high  marginal  tax  rates  and 
who  either  reduce  their  ability  to  earn 
proportionately  or  invest  their  money  in 
tax  shelters,  such  as  tax-free  municipal 
bonds,  for  example.  This  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  secretly  raising  taxes  across 
the  board  at  a  rate  which  is  higher  than 
the  rate  at  which  incomes  have  risen 
over  the  same  period.  Thus,  in  the  early 
1960's  only  3  percent  of  all  tax  returns 
were  affected  by  marginal  tax  rates 
above  30  percent.  Today,  nearly  a  third 
of  all  tax  returns  are  affected  by  these 
rates.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  this  inflation-induced  tax 
increase  will  cause  Federal  revenues  to 
rise  by  1.2  percent  for  each  1 -percent 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  is 
a  real  and  significant  increase  in  the 
total  tax  burden  on  the  economy  which 
must  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  incen- 
tive to  work,  to  invest,  and  to  hire. 

An  economist  named  Colin  Clark  once 
argued  that  the  maximum  level  of  taxa- 
tion which  could  be  sustained  without 
serious  adverse  effects  was  25  percent  of 
niational  income — which,  roughly  speak- 
ing, is  the  gross  national  product  less 


Government  expenditures.  This  is  a  fig- 
ure which  John  Maynard  Keynes  agreed 
was  probably  correct.  The  truth  is  that 
the  total  tax  burden  in  the  United  States 
today  is  somewhere  over  40  percent. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  dras- 
tic need  for  a  tax  cut.  I  believe  we  have 
to  have  at  least  a  20-percent  reduction  in 
each  individual  income  tax  rate  just  to 
make  up  for  the  inflation  that  has  taken 
place  since  1964. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  resisting 
this  logic.  Some  fefel  that  a  cut  in  taxes 
will  only  exacepbate  the  deficit,  others 
feel  that  tajcecfts  are  too  slow  in  stimu- 
lating the-^onomy,  and  others  resent 
any  kind  of  across-the-board  tax  cut  be- 
cause they  want  to  "soak  the  rich."  I 
would  disagree  with  each  of  these  argu- 
ments and  I  believe  they  can  be  refuted 
both  logically  and  by  historical  expe- 
rience. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  tax  rate  cut  of 
15  percent  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  deficit  because  it  will  immediately 
result  in  an  expansion  of  the  tax  base 
itself.  This  means  there  will  be  more  total 
income  upon  which  to  raise  taxes,  even 
at  the  lower  rate.  This  is  because  the  tax 
rate  cut  will  instantly  reduce  the  cost  of 
hiring  new  workers,  create  greater  in- 
centives for  individuals  to  work  and  for 
companies  to  expand  their  productive 
capacity,  and  free  billions  of  dollars  of 
funds  available  for  capital  investment. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  a  tax  cut 
works  primarily  to  increase  the  total  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  them.  By  contrast,  increased 
Government  spending  works  almost  to- 
tally to  increase  demand  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  increase  supply,  through  a 
kind  of  trickle-up  process.  Since  demand 
increases  faster  than  supply  and  since 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  Government 
spending  comes  from  either  borrowing  or 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money,  the 
result  inevitably  must  be  inflation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  tax  rates  are  reduced  it 
will  stimulate  supply  more  than  demand, 
which  will  hold  down  prices  and  expand 
the  tax  base  at  the  same  time. 

President  Kennedy  is  one  who  under- 
stood that  tax  cuts  will  stimulate  the 
economy  better  than  Government  spend- 
ing, replace  lost  tax  revenues  by  expand- 
ing the  tax  base,  create  jobs,  encourage 
investment,  and  fight  inflation  at  the 
same  time.  As  he  put  it  in  a  speech  in 
1962: 

The  single  most  important  fiscal  weapon 
available  to  strengthen  the  national  econ- 
omy Is  the  Federal  tax  policy.  The  right  kind 
of  tax  cat  at  the  right  time  is  the  most  ef- 
fective measure  that  this  Government  could 
take  to  spur  our  economy  forward.  For  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  our  present  tax 
system  Is  a  drag  on  economic  recovery  and 
economic  growth,  biting  heavily  Into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  taxpayer  and  every 
consvimer. 

This  approach  toward  tax  policy  and 
economic  growth  was  embodied  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964.  This  bill  cut  the 
highest  individual  income  tax  rate  from 
91  to  70  percent;  reduced  the  lowest  rate 
from  20  to  14  percent:  and  cut  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  from  52  to  48  percent. 
These  were  the  principal  features. 

President  Kennedy  expected  that  this 
bill  would  probably  create  a  larger  deficit 
initially,  but  that  this  would  be  made 
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up  within  a  short  time  by 
duction.  As  he  put  it  in  a 

0\ir  choice  today   Is   not 
cut  and  a  balanced  budget, 
between    chronic    deficits 
chronic  slack,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlonal  deficits  temporarily 
revision  designed  to  promote 
ment  and  thus  make  possible 
balanced  budget. 


Inc  reased 


1  163 


pro- 
speech  : 

between   a   tax 
choice  is 
res^tlng    from 
and  transl- 
by  tax 
uU   employ- 
ultimately 


enla  rged 
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Treasury-estimated  revenue  losses. . . 
Actual  revenue  gains 


Note:  Library  of  Congress  study  done 
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I  think  that  much  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  today.  I  also  think  that  much 
the  same  results  would  be  achieved.  As 
the  following  table  demonstrates,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated  that  the 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  revenues  for  several  years,  when  In 
fact  the  revenues  increased: 


lln  billions] 


1963       1964  1965       1966  1967  1968     Total 


-2.4      -5.2       -13.3        -20       -23.7 
+7.0     +6.0         +4.0       +14       +19.0 


-24.4        -89 
+4.0       +54 


A  my  request. 


The  stimulative  effect  of  t  lis  tax  cut 
was  immediate  and  substantii  1.  Until  the 
heavy  spending  and  inflatiai  resulting 
from  the  Vietnam  war  begin  pushing 
Incomes  higher  into  the  tax  brackets — 
thereby  offsetting  the  tax  cuts-  -the  econ- 
omy was  on  a  continuous  upw  ard  course. 
This  is  why  such  a  large  tax  ci  it  would  be 
needed  today  just  to  compensa  be  for  what 
has  happened  since  1964. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  mahy  will  still 
argue  that  increased  Governnient  spend- 
ing would  be  a  faster,  moi  e  efficient 
method  to  create  jobs.  It  is  a  Jeged  that 
something  like  $20,000  in  tix  cuts  Is 
necessary  to  create  one  job,  while  only 
$5,000  in  direct  spending  is  ne  eded — this 
argument  was  recently  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Marshall.  Purtl  lermore,  it 
Is  said  that  since  Government  spending 
creates  jobs  directly,  this  is  faster  than 
creating  them  indirectly  through  ex- 
pansion of  private  Industry.  Be  th  of  these 
argxunents  are  demonstrably  vrong. 

The  Washington  Star,  for  ej  ample,  re- 
cently noted  that  the  $2  bilnon  public 
works  package  passed  over  ;he  Presi- 
dent's veto  7  months  ago  has  pro- 
duced exactly  250  jobs  in  the  bi  ireaucracy 
of  the  Commerce  Department  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  This  is  bee  luse  there 
is  so  much  redtape  involved  ±iat  there 
inevitably  will  be  a  considerab  e  delay  in 
channeling  the  money  to  publ:  c  works  or 
other  government  projects.  Pu  thermore. 
the  redtape  also  insures  that  £  consider- 
able amount  of  money  allocate  d  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  will  go  to  r  laces  that 
do  not  have  an  imemploymen;  problem. 

By  contrast,  a  permanen;  tax  cut 
would  actually  begin  to  have  s  timulatlve 
effects  even  before  it  took  effe  ct.  This  Is 
because  individuals  and  busine  sses  would 
be  able  to  anticipate  higher  profits  and 
incomes  not  just  for  the  prese  it,  but  for 
the  future  as  well.  Businesses  especially 
must  make  their  decisions  aboi  it  whether 
to  expand  plant  capacity  long  before 
the  anticipated  need  for  thai  capacity. 
Thus,  if  a  company  behevec  that  its 
profits  would  be  higher  withii  the  next 
few  years,  or  that  demand  foi  its  prod- 
uct would  be  increasing  with  t  nie.  it  will 
begin  to  expand  its  production  today, 
regardless  of  what  current  sales  and 
profits  are.  This  will  provide  i  nmediate, 
real  stimulation  to  the  economy  which 
cannot  result  from  any  kind  jf  tempo- 
rary tax  cut  or  rebate,  since  Dusinesses 
will  know  that  the  effects  wifl  only  be 
temporary  and  will  act  accordingly. 

It  is  another  curious  fact  about  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  that  it  wl  1  actually 


result  in  making  the  rich  pay  more  taxes. 
Take  the  case  of  the  man  who  quits 
work  in,  say,  August,  because  whatever 
income  he  earns  after  that  date  is  taxed 
at  a  rate  which  does  not  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  work.  The  net  losers,  obvi- 
ously, are  the  people  who  would  have 
benefited  from  his  services,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment which  lost  potential  tax  reve- 
nues. By  reducing  the  tax  rates,  there- 
fore, si^ch  people  would  be  induced  to 
work  and  produce  more,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  tax  base  and  resulting  in  higher 
revenues.  By  the  same  token,  it  would 
draw  investment  capital  out  of  tax  shel- 
ters and  into  the  market,  where  it  can 
be  used  to  expand  plant  capacity  and 
create  new  jobs. 

This  phenomenon  was  much  more 
clearly  understood  in  the  1920's  than  it 
is  today.  At  that  time  Andrew  Mellon  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  he  made 
it  a  personal  campaign  to  reduce  the 
high  tax  rates  which  had  been  imposed 
by  World  War  I.  He  was  supported  in 
this  effort  by  the  New  York  Times,  which 
on  December  23,  1923,  clearly  outlined 
the  situation  in  the  following  editorial: 

Parts  of  Secretary  Mellon's  plan  to  cut 
taxes  are  accepted  by  everybody.  No  one 
can  directly  oppose  easing  the  lot  of  people 
of  moderate  means.  But  there  is  much  pother 
about  lowering  the  rate  of  surtaxes.  Senator 
Simmons  of  North  Carolina  declares  that  his 
party  will  yield  to  none  In  Its  desire  to  re- 
duce the  taxes  of  the  middle  classes,  but  that 
it  win  withstand  to  the  last  gasp  the  Mellon 
scheme  which  is  Intended  to  "relieve  the 
rich." 

The  great  point  of  Secretary  Mellon's  main 
argument  Is  that  the  rich  have  found  ways 
to  relieve  themselves.  They  are  progressively 
escaping  the  heavy  taxes  levied  specially 
upon  them.  It  was  certam  from  the  first  that 
they  would  do  so.  The  Treasury  figures  cited 
by  Mr.  MeUon  prove  that  they  have  done  't. 
He  wants  In  reality  to  get  more  money  out 
of  them  than  they  are  now  paying.  But  he 
proposes  to  do  It  by  making  their  rate  of 
taxation  lower.  This  Is  In  line  with  economic 
theory  and  with  experience  running  over 
many  years,  though  of  course  It  seems  a 
ridiculous  proposition  to  those  whose 
thoughts  are  all  of  aiming  sharp  arrows  of 
taxation  at  wealth. 

Suppose  the  surtaxes  on  large  Incomes  are 
not  reduced— suppose  that  they  are  even  In- 
creased: what  win  happen?  The  rich  may  or 
may  not  be  relieved,  but  It  Is  certain  that 
the  poor  will  be  hit  harder  than  ever.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heavy  taxation  of  rich 
corporations  Is  Inevitably  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  tax  Is  necessarily  entered  as 
an  Item  In  the  total  cost  of  production  The 
result  Is  to  make  prices  rise,  to  Increase 
rents,  to  cause  the  poor  man  to  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  life  are  less  within  his  reach 


than  ever.  This  sure  course  of  economic 
events  has  been  followed  In  all  countries,  and 
It  has  plainly  been  followed  during  the  last 
few  years  In  the  United  States.  The  law- 
makers gleefully  start  out  to  lay  oppressive 
taxes  upon  the  rich,  but  really  are  all  the 
while  striking  at  the  poor.  The  true  way  to 
help  the  latter  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
former  to  put  more  money  Into  enterprise 
and  industry  and  less  Into  tax-exempt  se- 
curities. 

It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  life  that  you 
cannot  "soak  the  rich"  by  Increasing  tax 
rates  or  simply  eliminating  so-called 
loopholes.  Even  if  you  could  make  the 
tax  rates  effective  and  accomplish  the 
elimination  of  all  tax  loopholes,  you 
would  still  be  left  with  the  problem  of 
getting  additional  revenues  because  rich 
people  will  either  leave  the  country — as 
many  people  are  leaving  Great  Britain 
today — or  simply  stop  working  and  in- 
vesting and  live  off  their  assets.  The  only 
effective  way  to  make  the  rich  pay  more 
taxes  is  to  lower  the  tax  rates. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  sure  that  many 
people  will  continue  to  insist  that  we 
should  not  cut  taxes  but  Increase  Gov- 
ernment spending.  I  suspect  that  many  of 
these  people  secretly  fear  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
Government  power  and  they  do  not  want 
this.  If  this  is  true,  then  they  are  correct. 
Obviously  the  level  of  taxation  is  an  In- 
dication of  Government's  control  over 
the  individual.  If  a  person  were  taxed 
100  percent  of  his  income  he  would  be  a 
slave.  Practically,  of  course,  the  point  at 
which  he  would  become  a  slave  would  be 
considerably  lower  than  this.  At  the  pres- 
ent highest  level  of  70  percent  a  person  is 
working  twice  as  hard  for  the  Govern- 
ment than  he  is  for  himself.  Does  this 
not  make  him  virtually  a  slave?  After  all, 
who  really  deserves  having  70  percent  of 
his  income  taken  away  from  him  regard- 
less of  how  much  he  makes? 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  it 
is  now  becoming  more  apparent  that  tax 
rates  must  be  drastically  reduced.  And 
the  beneficial  effects  which  would  flow 
from  this  action  would  be  dramatic,  far- 
reaching,  and  fast.  As  Prof.  Paul  Mc- 
cracken recently  put  it: 

The  higher  level  of  economic  activity  pro- 
duced by  tax  reduction  Is  a  far  more  effective 
job  creation  program  than  public  spending. 
It  Is  more  effective  because  it  is  faster  and 
because  the  employment  opportunities  are 
less  apt  to  be  dead-end  Jobs.  We  tried  tax 
reduction  in  1954  and  It  worked.  We  tried  It 
in  1964  and  It  worked.  We  tried  it  In  1975 
and  the  fact  that  4.2  million  more  people  are 
now  employed  (88  percent  of  them  in  the  pri- 
vate sector)  strongly  suggests  that  It  worked 
once  again.  Because  history  is  so  clear  about 
this,  one  has  to  suspect  that  those  who  stub- 
bornly try  to  maintain  this  distinction  be- 
tween tax  reduction  and  Job  creation  have 
had  their  major  objective  simply  a  further 
expansion  of  political  empires  where  both 
the  newly  created  bureaucracv  and  the  hold- 
ers of  public  service  Jobs  will  be  more  ex- 
plicitly beholden  to  government. 

We  are  presently  debating  the  third 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  I  think  that  now  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  implement  an 
£w;ross  the  board  tax  reduction  in  place  of 
President  Carter's  stimulus  program.  An 
amendment  to  this  effect  will  be  offered 
from  the  floor  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It. 

Mr  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  third  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
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We  have  been  told  that  this  resolution 
is  necessary  to  accommodate  President 
Carter's  "economic  stimulus"  proposals. 
These  economic  stimulus  proposals — the 
President  and  the  Democrat  leadership 
lead  us  to  believe — will  help  cure  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  The  proposals  will  encourage 
consumer  spending;  create  new  invest- 
ment; reduce  unemployment;  and  they 
will  not  Increase  inflationary  pressures. 

Now  these  are  lofty  goals  which  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  here  support.  The  goals  are 
good  but  the  road  that  these  proposals 
take  us  down  leads  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  budget  resolution 
is  nothing  more  than  a  blueprint  for  in- 
creased Government  intervention  in  the 
economy,  costly  and  extravagant  welfare 
proposals,  and  larger,  inflation-causing 
deficits. 

The  approach  of  the  President  and  the 
Democrat  majority  is  typical  of  past 
Democrat  economic  proposals.  It  is  noth- 
ing new.  The  approach  is  more  big  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  is  largely 
a  party  measure.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  voted  unanimously 
against  reporting  this  ill-advised  piece  of 
legislation. 

What  does  this  third  resolution  prom- 
ise to  do  and  how  does  it  fail? 

ENCOURAGE    CONStTMER    SPENDING 

The  President  recommended  a  $50  tax 
rebate  for  every  American— regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  pays  taxes.  The  major- 
ity on  the  Budget  Committee  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  rebate,  but  imposed 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory  limitations 
on  the  amoimt  of  the  rebate.  Both  the 
President's  proposal  and  the  committee's 
version  are  intended  to  expand  consumer 
demand  and  thus  production  and  invest- 
ment. 

That  is,  as  I  said,  an  admirable  goal. 
But  the  $50  rebate  will  not  accomplish  it. 

The  rebate  concept  is  not  new.  It  was 
not  too  long  ago  that  a  rebate  four  times 
the  size  of  that  proposed  by  President 
Carter  was  paid  out.  Can  we  forecast  the 
outcome  of  the  $50  rebate  by  examining 
the  results  of  the  $200  one? 

The  $200  rebate  did  little  to  stimulate 
new  consumer  demand.  Studies  con- 
ducted after  the  rebate  program  was 
completed,  showed  that  most  Americans 
spent  their  $200  on  existing  debts.  They 
did  not  go  out  and  spend  their  monev 
on  new  purchases.  It  was  a  costly  attempt 
that  failed  in  its  objective.  The  same 
result  can  be  expected  of  the  limited  $50 
rebate  proposal. 

It  is  Just  more  politics  as  usual.  It  Is 
not  sound  economic  policy.  We  should 
face  the  facts:  under  the  guise  of  tax 
relief,  this  one-shot  handout  allows  the 
Government  to  maintain  tax  levels  at 
their  present  crippling  rate.  Future  blg- 
spending  programs  are  not  threatened 
In  any  way. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  reach  the 
goal  of  stimulating  consumer  demand: 
the  minority  in  Congress  has  proposed 
a  permanent  reduction  In  taxes  In  order 
to  encourage  new  spending  and  Invest- 
ment. Legislative  Initiatives  such  as  the 
Jobs  Creation  Act  would  change  the  tax 
laws  to  provide  for  a  variety  of  personal 
and  business  tax  credits  and  reductions. 


A  permanent  tax  cut  would  Increase 
take-home  pay  every  week — not  just  the 
week  of  the  rebate.  It  Is  this  assurance 
that  take-home  pay  will  be  larger  over 
the  long  haul  that  stimulates  consumer 
purchasing. 

The  effects  of  a  permanent  tax  cut  go 
far  beyond  those  of  the  tax  rebate.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  within  3  years  of 
the  passage  of  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
capital  investment  expenditures  would 
Increase  by  $234  billion  and  the  gross 
national  product  would  Increase  by  $600 
billion. 

I  sincerely  doubt  that  many  Ameri- 
cans would  trade  this  kind  of  Improve- 
ment for  a  $50  rebate. 

LOWERED   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Another  proposal  of  President  Carter 
and  the  Democrat  leadership  is  to  put 
people  back  to  work.  Once  again,  this  Is 
an  admirable  goal.  But  spending  3.4  bil- 
lion on  make-work  programs  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  it. 

This  vast  sum  of  money  will  be  ex- 
pended on  public  works  and  public  serv- 
ice jobs  programs.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  more  than  half 
of  these  jobs  will  not  be  available  for  at 
least  2  years.  Even  when  they  are  real- 
ized, jobs  of  this  type  are  often  of  short 
duration — anywhere  from  1  month  to  a 
few  years.  Moreover,  when  so  substantial 
an  amount  of  funds  Is  Injected  into  the 
economy  2  years  after  having  been  voted, 
the  result  Is  often  the  opposite  of  that 
intended.  This  massive  influx  of  artifi- 
cially created  funds  may  actually  Impede 
recovery  by  causing  an  inflationary 
spiral. 

This  has  happened  time  and  time 
again  over  the  last  few  decades.  But  even 
after  decades  of  recorded  failure,  the 
Democrat  majority  continues  to  rely  on 
a  pork  barrel  approach  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The  pork  barrel  approach  will  not  work 
and  some  of  us  in  Congress  recognize  that 
fact.  We  beUeve  that  by  permanently  re- 
ducing business  and  corporate  taxes, 
more  people  will  be  put  back  to  work  in 
productive,  long-term  employment. 

Reducing  business  and  corporate  taxes 
stimulates  capital  formation  and  invest- 
ment. This  in  turn  produces  permanent 
jobs  at  less  cost  than  Federal  make-work 
programs.  This  fact  has  been  attested 
to  by  the  Minority  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  By  cutting  taxes  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  by  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
28  million  new  long-term  jobs  can  be 
created  in  a  3 -year  span. 

nSTPLATIONART     PRESSTJRES     EASED 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  will 
balance  the  budget  and  he  has  called  for 
"prudence  and  fiscal  restraint."  The 
majority  on  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  stated  that  the  proposals  hold  no 
risk  of  overstimulating  the  economy  and 
spurring  Inflationary  pressures. 

Again,  prudence  and  fiscal  restraint 
are  admirable  goals  and  ones  to  which 
we  can  all  subscribe.  But  the  third  budg- 
et resolution  fails  to  achieve  these  goals. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
create  the  biggest  national  deficit  in  our 
Nation's  history:  $70.3  billion.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  vast  increase  in  the  deficit 
Is  well  known:  the  Federal  Government 
will  either  print  more  money  or  will  In- 
trude further  Into  the  private  money 
market.  The  Federal  Government  will 


have  to  do  one — or  both — of  these  in  or- 
der to  finance  the  debt.  Either  approach 
creates  Inflationary  pressures.  One  does 
it  by  decreasing  the  worth  of  the  dollar, 
the  other  does  it  by  bidding  up  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  recognize 
these  facts  of  life.  The  Government  can- 
not go  on  spending  and  spending  with 
no  thought  of  tomorrow.  However,  If 
taxes  are  reduced  permanently— as  the 
minority  proposes— the  tax  base  will  ex- 
pand and  greater  total  revenues  will  be 
generated.  Passage  of  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  would  not  increase  the  deflcit  but 
would  increase  Federal  revenues  by  $45 
billion.  This  is  the  way  to  balance  the 
budget  without  risking  a  killing  bout  of 
Inflation.  This  is  the  way  to  establish  a 
healthy,  confident,  and  productive  eco- 
nomic environment. 

Before  endorsing  the  proposals  em- 
bodied In  the  third  budget  resolution,  we 
would  be  wise  to  heed  the  warning  of 
Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan  of  Great 
Britain: 

We  used  to  think  that  you  could  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  recession.  .  .  I  tell  you,  in 
aU  candor,  that  that  option  no  longer  exists, 
and  insofar  as  it  ever  did  exist,  it  only  worked 
by  injecting  bigger  doses  of  inflation  into 
the  economy  followed  by  higher  levels  of  un- 
employment as  the  next  step.  That  Is  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  extremely  disappointed  and 
discouraged  by  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  by  the  actions  of  the 
majority  on  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Real  economic  growth  requires  real 
solutions.  Real  solutions  will  not  be  found 
In  the  sheltered  halls  of  Congress  and 
pork  barrel  programs.  They  will  only  be 
found  In  the  framework  of  our  maricet 
economy.  The  continued  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  evidenced  by  the 
third  resolution,  means  more  economic 
uncertainty,  increased  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, and  sustained  long-term  unem- 
ployment. 

I  Intend  to  vote  against  this  measure, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Brademas) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  110>  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  SISK  submitted  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  94-24)  on  the  House  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  304)  to  accompany  H.R. 
11,  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
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Despite  Its  pungent  comments  on  the 
current  scene,  the  perspective  of  his  is 
long  run.  It  traces  the  socioeconomic  and 
demographic  forces  which  created  the 
problems  to  which  the  manpower  policies 
of  1960-75  responded.  It  argues  that  a 
new  set  of  forces  now  underlie  the  poli- 
cies which  will  be  necessary  for  1976-90. 
Mangum  argues  that  the  manpower  and 
employment  policies  of  the  1960's  worked 
reasonably  well  but  suffered  from  a  fail- 
ure to  recognize  clearly  the  impacts  of 
those  socioeconomic  and  demographic 
trends  and  to  respond  to  them  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  realities  of  func- 
tioning labor  markets.  "Policy  need  not 
accept  the  dictates  of  labor  markets,  but 
to  be  successful,  policies  must  be  con- 
sistent with,  intervene  knowledgeably  in, 
or  supplant  deliberately  the  working  of 
labor  markets  to  identify  those  realities 
which  must  be  recognized  and  accom- 
modated to  by  policy  workers. 

Mangum's  recommendations  are  not 
for  a  major  restructuring  of  U.S.  labor 
markets  or  manpower  policies,  nor  for 
massive  expenditures.  He  is  convinced 
that  modest  restructuring  of  policies  and 
reallocations  within  current  budgets  can 
achieve  4 -percent  imemployment  by 
1980  and  the  following  by  1990. 

A  youth  unemployment  rate  no  more 
than  double  that  of  adults; 

A  non white  rate  no  more  than  1.5 
times  the  white  employment  rate; 

Elimination  of  sex  differentials  in  un- 
employment; and 

Elimination  of  poverty  defined  as  a 
family  income  less  than  one-half  the 
average  family  income. 

His  recommendations  are  specific  with 
price  tags  attached.  Essentially,  they  in- 
volve : 

Requiring  that  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  annually  present  a  plan  for 
achieving  or  maintaining  4-percent  un- 
employment, not  requiring  that  the  plan 
be  implemented,  but  depending  upon 
political  pressure  for  motivation; 

Controlling  infiation  by  attacking  its 
root  causes  in  ways  he  details; 

Undertaking  an  aggressive  program 
for  productivity  growth; 

Using  public  service  employment  and 
public  works  only  as  the  "employer  of 
last  resort" — a  term  Mangum  coined  in 
the  1966  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  of  which  he  was 
executive  assistant; 

Limiting  both  AFDC  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  providing  public 
service  employment  in  their  stead  for 
the  potentially  employable  under  pre- 
scribed conditions  and  providing  incen- 
tives to  revise  the  current  trend  toward 
early  retirement; 

Building  upon  career  education,  voca- 
tional education,  and  the  manpower  serv- 
ices of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  to  enhance  employ- 
ability  ; 

Strengthening  Federal  enforcement  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  among 
national  firms  and  decentralizing  en- 
forcement in  smaller  firms  to  State  and 
local  governments  under  Federal  incen- 
tives and  surveillance; 

Redirecting  the  public  employment 
service  to  training  workers  to  seek  their 


own  jobs  with  information  and  tech- 
niques provided  by  that  agency;  and 

Strengthening  and  broadening  the 
State  and  local  manpower  planning  ca- 
pabilities currently  established  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

A  philosophical  commitment  to  a 
work-  and  achievement-oriented,  but  a 
just  and  compassionate,  society  is  spelled 
out  in  the  first  chapter.  The  underpin- 
ning is  maintained  throughout  what 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  most  significant 
manpower  blueprint  of  the  decade. 

Mangimi  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  man- 
power policy  and  an  internationally  rec- 
ognized expert  on  the  subject.  His  book, 
"The  Manpower  Revolution."  Doubleday, 
1964,  is  considered  one  of  the  classics  in 
the  field.  A  study  he  prepared  for  the 
Nationl  Governors'  Conference  became 
the  original  blueprint  for  the  present 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act.  In  all.  Dr.  Mangum  has  published 
more  than  20  books  on  employment, 
training,  and  related  topics. 

This  report  has  been  published  as  a 
book  by  the  Olympus  Publishing  Co.  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  I  commend  it  for  reading 
by  all  Members  of  the  House,  Senate,  and 
administration. 


February  22,  1977 
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THE  DEATH  OF  BRITISH  FOREIGN 
SECRETARY  ANTHONY  CROSLAND 

( Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  my  sympathy — and 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
the  House — on  the  tragic  death  on  Sat- 
urday last  of  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Anthony 
Crosland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Cros- 
land well,  but  I  knew  him  and  only  last 
December  visited  him  in  his  office  in 
London.  He  was  a  most  gifted  public 
servant  and  his  death  is  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  British  people  but  to  our  own. 

As  many  Members  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Crosland's  wife  was  born  in  this 
cotmtry.  To  her  and  to  his  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  sympathy. 

May  I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  express  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Crosland's  distinguished 
successor,  also  an  outstanding  leader,  Dr. 
David  Owen,  will  do  well  in  the  demand- 
ing responsibilities  which  have  been  as- 
signed him  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  our 
great  ally,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  articles  about  Mr.  Crosland 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Anthony  Crosland  Is  Dead  at  58;  Foreign 
Secretary  for  Past  Year 

London,  February  19. — Anthony  Crosland, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  died  before 
dawn  today  at  the  RadclifTe  Infirmary  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  had  been  taken  after  suffer- 
ing a  stroke  last  Sunday.  He  was  58  years 
old. 

Mr.  Crosland,  a  socialist  theorist  as  well 
as  a  practicing  politlcan.  had  served  as 
Foreign  Secretary  for  almost  a  year.  He  died 
without  regaining  consciousness,  with  his 
American-born  wife.  Susan,  at  his  bedside. 

A  Foreign  Office  statement  said  a  simple 
cremation  ceremony  limited  to  members  of 
the  Immediate  family  would  be  held  In  Ox- 
ford. No  date  or  other  details  were  given. 


For  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Crosland 
had  been  considered  as  a  potential  Prime 
Minister.  His  intelligence,  his  energy  and 
his  centrist  outlook  made  him  seem  emi- 
nently suitable. 

That  he  was  not  chosen  for  that  post 
was  widely  attributed  to  his  manner:  gruff, 
sometimes  hot-tempered  and  even  con- 
temptuous. With  his  clipped,  upper-class 
Oxford  accent,  he  could  have  been  cast  as 
Lord  Bellamy  in  the  British  television  series 
"Upstairs.  Downstairs,"  except  that  he  often 
dressed  casually  enough  to  shock  proper 
Londoners  and  he  was  a  dedicated  Laborlte. 

On  his  surprise  appointment  as  Foreign 
Secretary  last  April,  The  Times  of  London 
commented:  "He  is  an  extremely  able  man, 
and  a  likable  man,  but  his  dearest  friends 
would  not  call  him  a  diplomatic  man." 

On  the  same  occasion.  The  New  York 
Times  described  him  as  "a  stout  defender 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  an  early  supporter 
of  British  entry  into  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  a  modern,  pragmatic  politician 
whose  economic  and  social  views  closely  re- 
semble those  of  his  Social  Democratic  coun- 
terparts In  Western  Europe." 

GOOD   FOOD   and   WINE 

Christened  Charles  Anthony  Raven  Cros- 
land, he  was  born  on  Aug.  29,  1918,  the  son 
of  Joseph  Beardsel  Crosland,  then  deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  War.  The  family  be- 
longed to  the  Plvmouth  Brethren,  a  sect 
similar  to  the  Quakers,  but  Mr.  Crosland 
loved  good  food  and  wine,  once  remarking, 
"Total  abstinence  and  a  good  flUng  system 
are  not  now  the  right  signposts  to  a  socialist 

"  As  others  of  his  class  did,  he  attended  a 
private  school  in  London,  then  went  to  Trin- 
ity College,  Oxford,  on  a  classics  scholarship 
and  Joined  the  Labor  Club.  World  War  U  in- 
tervened, he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in 
the  Parachute  Regiment  and  saw  service  m 
North  Africa,  Italy  and  Austria. 

Back  at  coUege,  Mr.  Crosland  became  head 
of  the  Oxford  Union  and  of  the  Democratic 
Socialist  Club,  was  graduated  with  first-class 
honors  in  philosophy,  politics  and  economics 
and  joined  the  faculty.  In  1950,  at  the  age  of 
32,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  South 
Gloucestershire. 

RETURNED    TO    PARLIAMENT   IN    1959 

Defeated  five  years  later,  he  was  quoted 
as  havlr«  said  that  he  was  through:  "I  can't 
be  bothered  with  all  that  toiling  masses  stuff. 
I'm  an  economist,  not  a  politician." 

Soon  afterward,  he  published  the  most  in- 
fluential of  his  half-dozen  books,  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Socialism."  It  argued  that  the  central 
target  of  the  Labor  Party  in  an  era  of  grow- 
ing affluence  should  be  the  narrowing  of  class 
Inequalities,  rather  than  the  elimination  of 
capitalism. 

A  close  ally  of  Hugh  Galtskell,  Roy  Jenkins 
and  James  Callaghan  In  the  center-right  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Crosland  returned  to  Parliament 
m  1959,  representing  Grimsby,  a  fishing  port. 
He  held  that  seat  until  his  death. 

In  the  governments  headed  by  Harold 
Wilson  from  1964  to  1970.  he  became  suces- 
sively  Minister  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Education,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Local  Government  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. 

In  these  posts,  he  often  Jousted  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  party.  He  did  so  again  when 
Labor  returned  to  power  In  1974.  and  he  was 
named  Minister  of  Environment.  Mr.  Cros- 
land insisted  that  economic  growth.  Includ- 
ing suburban  development  and  consumer 
goods,  remained  major  goals  for  working 
people. 

REJECTED   FOR  TOP   JOB 

In  the  party  leadership  fight  last  year.  Mr. 
Crosland  was  considered  for  the  top  post 
but  was  turned  down,  In  part  because  he  had 
not  served  In  the  key  ministries,  the  For- 
eign Office  and  the  Treasury. 
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Instead,  he  was  named  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice and  was  expected  to  switch  Jobs  with 
Denis  Healey  at  the  Treasury  next  June.  From 
there,  the  next  stop  would  presumably  have 
been  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

The  last  nine  months  were  strenuous  ones. 
As  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Crosland  traveled 
to  the  United  States  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  to  China.  He  also  commuted  to  Brussels, 
where  he  presided  o%'er  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Common  Market. 

He  also  wrestled  with  the  perennial  Ice- 
landic fishing  dispute.  But  most  agonizing  of 
all  was  the  Rhodesia  crisis.  When  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  some- 
what optimistically  announced  an  agreement 
between  Rhodesia  and  its  black  neighbors, 
Mr.  Crosland  had  to  strive  to  bring  that 
agreement  to  life.  He  was  working  on  that 
issue  at  home  when  he  was  stricken  last 
wee'itend. 

Working  In  the  same  room  was  his  wife,  a 
journalist  and  writer  who  uses  the  pen 
name  Susan  Barnes.  Their  marriage  in  1964 
was  the  second  for  both.  He  had  no  children 
by  either  marriage:  she  has  two  grown 
daughters  by  her  first. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   19.  19771 
L-i^BOR's  Anthony  Crosland,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Dies  at  58 

London. — British  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Crosland,  Intellectual  and  theorist, 
died  In  hospital  early  today,  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice announced.  He  was  58. 

Mr.  Crosland  has  been  In  a  coma  since  last 
Monday  after  suffering  a  stroke  at  his  home 
the  day  before.  His  American-born  wife, 
Susan,  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died. 

Tlie  stroke  came  after  a  week  of  exhaust- 
ing work  preparing  for  talks  on  the  Rhodesia 
settlement  with  Ivor  Richard,  the  Geneva 
conference  chairman. 

Mr.  Crosland's  death  Is  seen  as  a  serious 
blow  to  Labor  Prime  Minister  James  Calla- 
ghan's  government,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
key  policy  formulator.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Crosland's  sensitive  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Common  Market  Council  of  Mlnlsl;ers, 
Callaghan  had  counted  heavily  on  Mr.  Cros- 
land's support  and  advice  in  coming  talks 
with  President  Carter. 

Mr.  Crosland  moved  from  a  longstanding 
preoccupation  with  domestic  politics  to  be- 
come foreign  secretary  In  April  1976.  ruc- 
ceedlng  Callaghan,  who  became  prime  min- 
ister after  the  resignation  of  Harold  Wilson. 
Mr.  Crosland  was  an  unorthodox  politician 
who  set  out  early  in  his  career  to  change  the 
British  Labor  Party's  Image.  He  was  the 
gifted  prodiict  of  a  privileged  bourgeoisie  in 
a  class-conscious  country,  but  he  devotedly 
preached  the  classless  society  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Crosland  was  the  first  British  foreign 
secretary  to  have  an  American  wife.  In  1964. 
11  years  after  he  and  his  first  wife,  Hilary 
Anne  Sarson  were  divorced,  he  married  the 
former  Susan  Barnes  Watson  of  Baltimore, 
daughter  of  Mark  S.  Watson,  military  corrs- 
spondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mrs.  Cros- 
land, a  freelance  writer.  Is  noted  for  profiles 
of  leading  British  figures  In  the  London  Sun- 
day Times. 

The  Croslands  lived  in  a  roomy  Victorian 
house  in  the  fashionable  Holland  Park  dis- 
trict of  London  and  had  a  country  retreat 
near  Oxford  In  a  200-year-old  converted 
water  mill. 

Charles  Anthony  Raven  Crosland  was  born 
In  London  on  Aug.  29,  191'8,  Into  a  family  of 
civil  servants  who  belonged,  unusually  for 
those  of  their  profession,  to  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  an  extreme  nonconformist  sect 
that  values  hard  work  for  its  own  sake. 

The  Plymouth  Brethren,  founded  In  Dub- 
lin in  1827.  is  based  on  principles  of  equality 
and  nonconformity.  Mr.  Crosland  said  that 
a  strong  streak  of  nonconformist  purltanlsm 
has  always  been  a  healthy  feature  of  th« 
British  radical  tradition. 

As  a  youth  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Trinity 


College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
politics  and  economics. 

In  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers  and  later  with  the  parachute 
regiment.  In  North  Africa,  Italy,  France  and 
Austria.  He  had  what  the  British  call  "a  ^ooil 
war '  and  ended  up  as  a  captain. 

He  later  became  irritated  when  Conserva- 
tives or  Conservative  newspapers  suggested 
that  Labor  politicians  lacked  patriotism  or 
valor.  If  there  was  any  more  of  "that  non- 
sense," he  once  said,  he  would  get  out  his  old 
paratroop  uniform — and  his  medals. 

The  late  Hugh  Dalton,  a  Labor  minister, 
brought  Mr.  Crosland  into  politics  before 
World  War  II.  He  had  been  a  Labor  Party 
member  since  the  age  of  16. 

The  young  Crosland  fiashed  into  prom- 
inence in  1956  when  he  published  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Socialism,"  long  regarded  as  a  seminal 
work  on  Social  Democratic  politics. 

In  this  and  other  works,  he  argued  that 
socialism  is  basically  about  the  struggle  for 
equality.  He  wrote  that  high  public  spend- 
ing Is  one  of  the  main  routes  toward  a  more 
egalitarian  socialism. 

He  held  this  view  until  his  death,  although 
when  Britain's  economy  came  under  severe 
strain  in  the  1970's  he  appeared  to  have  felt 
that  the  level  of  spending  by  public  author- 
ities had  temporarily  gotten  out  of  hand. 
With  an  eye  on  soaring  public  debt,  he  told 
local  governments  in  1975  that  "the  party's 
over,"  a  phrase  that  was  subsequently  often 
heard. 

Mr.  Crosland  argued  that  a  mixed  economy 
Is  essential  to  social  democracy.  He  felt  people 
should  worry  about  the  growth  of  state 
power,  especially  the  trend  toward  big  new 
institutions  under  centralized  control. 

"We  should  never  forget  that  change  from 
private  control  to  state  control  is  Socialist 
only  if  that  control  Is  democratic,"  he  said. 

Entering  Parliament  In  1950,  he  held  Cab- 
inet positions  In  economical  affairs  and  edu- 
cation and  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a  government  department.  In  1967- 
69.  He  then  headed  the  newly  established 
Department  of  the  Environment  until  La- 
bor's election  defeat  in  1970. 

Mr.  Crosland  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  late  Hugh  Galtskell,  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party,  and  was  very  much  on  the  same  mod- 
erate wavelength  politically.  With  GaitskeU 
and  others,  he  was  part  of  an  intellectual 
group  called  "The  Hampstead  Set,"  which 
drew  Its  name  from  a  literary  and  artistic 
district  of  London  where  Galtskell  lived. 

Mr.  Crosland  was  secretary  of  state  for  the 
environment  when  Callaghan.  in  one  of  his 
first  acts  as  prime  minister,  appointed  him 
Foreign  Secretary. 

There  had  been  speculation  that  the  job 
might  go  to  Roy  Jenkins,  one  of  Labor's 
"heavyweight"  ministers.  According  to  spec- 
iilatlon,  Callaghan  selected  Mr.  Crosland 
partly  because  he  felt  Mr.  Crosland  had 
greater  appeal  within  the  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  Crosland  was  seen  as  a  complicated 
man,  his  personality  embracing  a  bundle  of 
contradictions.  One  writer  called  blm  a  fas- 
cinating blend  of  elitist,  democrat  and  In- 
verted snob.  He  had  been  described  as  alter- 
nately engaging  and  prickly. 

Mr.  Crosland's  belief  that  there  was  no 
need  to  be  austere  to  be  a  Socialist — al- 
though his  dislike  of  formal  dress  was  leg- 
end— also  laid  himself  open  to  criticism.  He 
was  accused  of  speaking  like  a  Socialist  but 
living  like  a  Conservative,  and  it  was  once 
said  of  him  that  his  personal  form  of  egall- 
tarlanism  was  to  treat  everybody  with  an 
equal  superiority. 


ATTEMPT  TO  STOP  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  VITALLY  NEEDED  WATER 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  WEST 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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to    revise    and 


extend    his 


tie 


ute    and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
mind  the  new  administration 
new  President  that  some  of 
cemed   about   the   future, 
some  of  us  who  come  from 
stricken  areas  in  the  West, 
what  we  feel  to  be  a  very  pjoor 
of  judgment  in  recent  day: 
the  apparent  attempt  to  stoji 
tion  of  some  vitally  needed 
ects  in  the  Western  part  of 
States. 

As  one  who  sei-ved  on  the 
which  autliorized  the  Centi  al 
Project  and  the  Auburn  Dan 
remind  the  President  that 
out  here  is  a  two-way  street 
of  us  are  going  to  do  our  best 
it  continues  to  be  a  two-w 

In  specific  regard  to  the 
proposal  not  to  fund  $39.7  million 
Auburn  Dam  project  in  Cal  fomia,  we 
are  talking  jobs,  an  estimatec  1,500  jobs. 
In  just  a  few  days  the  Ho  ise  will  be 
talking  again  about  jobs,  in  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  Amendments .  This  bill 
has  top  priority  with  the  curr  ;nt  admin- 
istration, and  it  has  my  top  priority  as 
well. 
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But  I  cannot,  In  all  good 
agree  that  we  should  be 
one  hand  and  taking  jobs 
other  hand.  Jobs  at  two  of  thi  ■■ 
velopment  projects  targeted 
rent  administration  for 
nearly  5,000. 

As  for  the  California  and 
ects,  those  two  are  in  areas 
cific  drought  problems.  In 
most  if  not  all  the  projects 
defunding  are  in  areas 
natural  weather  conditions 

We  in  California  are  now 
velop  short-term  answers  and 
term  needs.  Unquestionably 
the  answer  is  continued 
ment,  as  is  exemplified  by 
While  this  single  project  is 
answer — no  single  project 
of  the  long-range  solution. 

Not  too  many  years  ago 
that  California's  water 
not  be  fully  understood  or 
untU  the  end  consumer  at  the 
pipe  turned  on  his  spigot 
came  out.  Regrettably,  I  wa 
Communities  in  my  State 
rationing  and  others,  I  am 
be  joining  them  soon.  We  are 
with   developing   short-term 
and  long-term  solutions.  It 
portunity  none  of  us  in  the 
afford  to  bypass. 

What  does  concern  me 
this  current  development  is 
of  the  projects  targeted  for 
in  States  which  did  not  support 
rent  administration.  I  would 
we  can  begin  healing  the 
deepen  them. 
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IMPROVING  CRIMINAL  lUSTICE: 
PUTTING  OFFENDERS  TO  WORK 
AND  COMPENSATING  VKTIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore .  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  le  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  years  we  have  all  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  our  penal  system,  with  its  goal  of 
rehabilitation,  serves  actually  to  rein- 
force criminal  behavior.  Our  courts  do 
not  have  the  proper  alternatives  to  deal 
with  both  the  hardcore  criminal  and 
the  first  offender  who  has  committed  a 
misdemeanor.  They  lack  a  social  mecha- 
nism to  offer  those  offenders  most  likely 
to  take  genuine  advantage  of  it,  a  greater 
opportunity  for  rehabilitation  than  jail. 

One  possible  solution  to  this  problem 
is  presented  by  Prof.  Amitai  Etzioni 
of  Columbia  University  in  an  article  en- 
titled "First  Offenders"  which  appears  in 
the  February  issue  of  Human  Behavior 
magazine.  Professor  Etzioni 's  proposal 
outlines  a  program  which  would  offer 
minimum  wage  public  service  jobs  to 
first  offenders,  aged  16  to  25,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  jail.  This  would  allow  first 
offenders  to  work  closely  with  people 
who  lead  productive  lives  rather  than 
limiting  contacts  to  hardened  criminals 
and  other  first  offenders.  The  offender 
would  be  under  close  daily  supervision, 
often  closer  than  that  which  a  probation 
ofiBcer  can  provide,  yet  the  supervision 
would  be  linked  to  a  positive  role — the 
public  job — not  part  of  the  punishment. 
This  would  provide  the  offender  with 
training  for  future  jobs. 

Several  additional  provisions  are  built 
into  the  program  to  insure  that  it  retains 
an  element  of  punishment  and  does  not 
earn  the  reputation  of  providing  a  ticket 
to  a  rewarding  job  through  crime.  Any 
participant  who  does  not  complete  the 
"time"  assigned  for  the  job  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  the  sponsor  and  the 
courts,  will  be  referred  back  to  the  court 
for  traditional  sentencing.  In  addition, 
the  offender  will  be  requiied  to  contrib- 
ute a  portion  of  his/her  salary  toward 
the  compensation  of  the  victim  of  the 
crime.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  program,  as  it  acknowl- 
edges the  needs  of  victims,  who  are  usu- 
ally the  most  neglected  party  in  a  crim- 
inal transaction. 

There  are  additional  ways  in  which 
society  would  benefit.  A  jobs  program 
such  as  this  would  save  society  the  $7,900 
in  direct  expenses  which  it  costs  per 
year  to  maintain  a  criminal  in  our  jails. 
This  figure  can  run  as  high  as  $10  to 
$12,000  when  societal  costs  such  as  wel- 
fare payments  to  support  the  offender's 
family  are  added  in.  Likewise  to  avoid 
providing  a  pool  of  cheap  labor,  those 
who  agree  to  hire  offenders  will  have  to 
pay  the  prevailing  market  rate.  However, 
the  offender  would  only  be  paid  the  mini- 
miun  wage  and  the  remainder  would  be 
used  to  compensate  the  victim. 

In  assessing  the  value  of  such  a  pro- 
gram it  is  helpful  to  take  note  of  two 
prograntis  which  have  been  established 
on  the  local  level  imder  very  similar 
guidelines.  Both  of  these  programs  have 
been  very  successful.  The  Alternative 
Community  Service  Commission  in 
Rockvllle,  Md.,  was  established  in  Janu- 
ary 1976.  In  the  first  8  months  of  opera- 
tion it  reviewed  41  applications  referred 
primarily  by  police  departments,  the 
State  attorney's  office,  and  the  Juvenile 


Intake  Office.  The  eligible  applicants  had 
been  charged  with  no  more  than  a  misde- 
meanor or  a  minor  felony  and  had  not 
established  a  major  arrest  record. 
Thirty-seven  of  the  applications  were 
accepted.  Four  cases  were  referred  back 
to  court.  The  applicants  ranged  from  13 
to  56  years  of  age  with  an  average  of  19 
years.  The  crimes  they  were  charged 
with  ranged  from  disorderly  conduct  and 
possession  of  marihuana  to  burglai-y  and 
strong  arm  robbery.  All  but  five  were 
either  employed,  in  school,  or  both.  Work 
assignments  ranged  from  8  to  480  hours 
with  an  average  of  66  hours.  In  nine 
cases  of  burglary  and  larceny,  restitution 
to  the  victim  totaling  $5,820  was  re- 
quired. The  program  has  not  been  in  ex- 
istence long  enough  to  fully  judge  its 
effectiveness,  but  general  consensus  is 
that  it  has  been  very  successful.  Thirty- 
seven  offenders  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  court  system  and  placed  into  a  pro- 
ductive and  rehabilitative  program.  At 
the  same  time  a  certain  amount  of  vic- 
tim compensation  has  been  imdertaken. 
The  resiUts  have  been  successful  enough 
that  Rockvllle  wUl  seek  to  expand  it  in 
the  future. 

The  alternative  service  program  in 
Multnomah  County  in  Oregon,  was  es- 
tablished m  December  1972  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  District  Court  Judge  Richard 
L.  Unis  to  solve  the  problem  of  first  of- 
fenders on  misdemeanor  charges  who 
came  before  him  often.  The  Multnomah 
County  program  does  not  involve  pay- 
ment to  the  offender  or  any  form  of  vic- 
tim compensation.  The  participant 
agrees  to  perform  a  specific  amount  of 
work  for  a  nonprofit  agency,  at  a  time 
which  does  not  conflict  with  regular  em- 
ployment. The  maximum  sentence  is  80 
hours  and  the  minimum  is  24  hours. 
Services  performed  include  working  with 
youth,  aiding  senior  citizens,  counseling 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  helping 
gi-oups  engaged  in  drug  and  alcohol  re- 
habilitation, and  child  care. 

The  results  of  this  program  are  more 
tangible.  As  of  October  1975,  over  4,900 
offenders  had  been  referred  for  ACSP 
since  December  1972.  The  success  rate 
for  these  offenders  has  held  steady  at 
about  80  percent.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  further  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  sponsoring  agen- 
cies has  grown  from  15  in  December  1972 
to  more  than  150  at  present.  In  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  cases  the  experience 
has  led  to  a  continuation  of  volunteer 
work  once  the  time  has  been  served. 

In  addition  to  my  investigations  into 
specific  programs,  I  have  also  corre- 
sponded with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  which  are  both  involved 
in  funding  offender  related  programs. 
The  response  from  LEAA  indicates  that 
thoy  have  fimded  seven  demonstration 
projects  around  the  country.  These  proj- 
ects will  be  evaluated  at  the  end  of  1978 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Research  Center 
in  Albany.  N.Y.  The  Institute  will  address 
the  question:  "Under  what  conditions 
will  restitution  be  an  effective  tool  in 
dealing  with  offenders  in  the  criminal 
justice  system?" 

I  want  to  applaud  the  LEAA's  involve- 
ment in  this  area  and  I  await  the  results 
of  their  projects  and  study  anxiously.  I 
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believe  putting  offenders  to  work  and 
compensating  the  victims  of  their  crimes 
might  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  in  the  area  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. I  hope  we  in  the  Congress  will  do 
all  we  can  to  increase  the  emphasis  placed 
on  such  programs  as  an  integral  part  of 
oiu-  criminal  justice  system. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  LEAA  and  the 
responses  of  both  LEAA  and  CETA  fol- 
low: 

Janttary  26.  1977. 
M"-.  Steve  Boyle, 

Office  of  Congressional  Liaison,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Dear  Mr.  Boyle:  I  have  recently  become 
Interested  In  a  proposal  which  would  require 
municipalities  to  utilize  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  Public  Service  Job  Funds  for  the 
employmeni;  of  criminal  offenders.  These  of- 
fenders would  be  required  to  contribute  one- 
third  of  their  salary  toward  compensation  of 
the  victims  of  their  crime.  One  of  the  major 
strengths  of  such  a  jobs  program  would  be 
that  it  would  provide  offenders  with  a  more 
effective  form  of  rehabilitation  by  placing 
them  in  constructive  positions  of  responsi- 
bility rather  than  in  an  environment  which 
tends  to  reinforce  criminal  behavior.  Sec- 
ondly, a  jobs  program  would  save  society  the 
$7,900  In  direct  expenses,  which  it  costs  per 
year  to  house  a  criminal  in  our  Jails.  This 
figure  can  run  as  high  as  $10-12,000  when 
societal  costs  such  as  welfare  payments  to 
support  the  family,  are  added  In.  Finally, 
this  type  of  program  would  provide  a  means 
for  compensating  the  victims  of  crimes,  who 
are  usually  the  most  neglected  party '  in  a 
criminal  transaction. 

I  am  aware  that  similar  programs  are  cur- 
rently funded  under  LE.AA.  I  would  like  to 
draw  on  the  LEAA  experience  to  get  some 
Indication  of  the  success  of  such  programs. 
I  would  be  interested  in  any  information  you 
can  give  as  to  the  design  of  the  offender- 
rehabilitation  LEAA-funded  programs,  the 
n\unber  and  nature  of  sf>onsors  who  have 
applied  for  funding  for  offender-rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  the  percentage  that  have 
been  actually  accepted.  The  total  amounts 
expended,  the  cost  per  person  and  any  other 
relevant  material  would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Finally,  I  would  also  be  interested  In 
your  own  Judgments  as  to  whether  a  pro- 
gram, as  outlined,  could  be  funded  under 
current  LEAA  regulations.  Do  you  feel  that 
a  new  LEAA  authorization  would  be  neces- 
sary to  support  such  programs,  or  would  sim- 
ply additional  appropriations  under  the  cur- 
rent authorization  suffice? 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  proposal  which 
first  roused  my  interest  in  this  area  for  your 
own  interest  and  possible  comment. 

All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  25,  1977,  addressed  to 
Gary  Welssman  of  my  staff,  in  which  you 
elicited  our  comments  on  the  concept  paper 
written  by  Amital  Etzioni,  and  also  asked 
our  reaction  to  a  number  of  questions  of 
concern  to  you  about  offender  programs  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973,  as  amended. 

With  two  slight  differences,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  is 
currently  funding  a  2  year  experiment  in  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  restltutlve  Justice  program 
advocated  by  Mr.  Etzioni.  LEAA  has  provided 
$2,000,000  for  seven  restitution  programs  in 
as  many  States:  parole  violators  In  Califor- 
nia; adjudicated  advUts  In  lieu  of  Incarcera- 


tion In  Maine;  probationers  In  four  Judicial 
districts  of  Georgia;  pre-sentenced  offenders 
In  Connecticut;  offenders  convicted  of  prop- 
erty crimes  In  Multnomah  County,  Oregon; 
prison  and  Jail  Inmates  on  work  release  In 
Massachusetts;  and  a  comprehensive  restitu- 
tion program  In  Colorado.  The  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Research  Center  In  Albany,  New  York  Is 
conducting  the  research,  and  the  final  report 
should  be  ready  shortly  after  the  experiment 
terminates  In  October  1978. 

The  two  differences  between  LEAA's  Resti- 
tution programs  and  the  Etzioni  proposal  are 
(1)  the  LEAA  programs  do  not  serve  Juve- 
niles; and  (2)  the  LEAA  programs  are  not 
restricted  to  first  offenders.  We  are  Inclined 
to  support  LEAA's  decision  to  expand  the 
eligibility  criteria  beyond  first  offenders.  Our 
own  experience  with  pre-trial  diversion  is 
that  first  offenders  are  rarely  prosecuted  and 
almost  never  Incarcerated;  consequently,  they 
are  not  wont  to  regard  enrollment  In  restl- 
tutlonal  or  manpower  training  programs  as 
advantageous  alternatives.  We  feel  that  restl- 
tutional  programs  for  adults  could  easily  be 
opened  to  Juveniles  over  16  years  of  age  as 
well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  another  LEAA  agency, 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  (OJJDP)  Is  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  restitution  program  for  Juveniles 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  employing 
a  restltutlonary  approach  as  a  diversion 
strategy.  OJJDP's  projected  budget  is  $3,- 
500,000;  and  the  guidelines  are  currently 
being  prepared.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
Is  nothing  In  the  CETA  legislation  or  regu- 
lations which  precludes  a  prime  sponsor's 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  with  the  local 
probation  department  (or  other  appropriate 
criminal  Justice  agency)  for  assignment  of 
adjudicated  offenders  to  a  restltutlonal  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  Incarceration.  The  prime 
sponsor  for  example  might  handle  the  Job 
development  and  Job  coaching  components, 
and  the  court  and  the  probation  department 
could  arrange  for  the  screening  and  repay- 
ment schedule. 

As  you  Indicate,  the  Department  has 
fimded  prototype  model  offender  programs 
which  prime  sponsors  could  replicate  using 
existing  local  funds.  Our  models  fell  Into 
two  kinds  of  categories:  those  which  served 
offenders  at  different  Intervention  points  In 
the  criminal  Justice  process  (e.g.  pre-trial 
diversion,  contract  parole,  vocational  train- 
ing for  inmates,  and  services  for  recently 
released  prisoners) ;  and  those  which  served 
varying  demographic  sub-sets  of  the  offender 
population  (female  offenders,  youthful  of- 
fenders. Juveniles,  older  offenders,  formerly 
addicted  offenders,  and  Hispanic  offenders) . 

Although  the  short  range  goal  of  provid- 
ing a  wide  range  of  quality  services  to  of- 
fenders was  met,  the  long  range  goal  of 
convincing  prime  sponsors  of  the  urgency 
to  allot  some  portion  of  their  employment 
and  training  resources  for  offender  services 
and  needs  was  not  achieved.  We  have,  in 
an  enclosure,  provided  the  types  of  models 
we  funded  and  their  locations  for  your 
Information. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  provided 
under  title  ni  of  CETA  for  offenders,  our 
current  policy  Is  to  refrain  from  funding 
any  local  offender  activity.  Instead,  the  De- 
partment strongly  encourages  prime  spon- 
sors to  Include  offenders  In  the  groups  served 
by  their  ongoing  employment  and  training 
activity  and  continues  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  ensure  and  facilitate  the  access 
of  offenders  Into  the  CBPA  system. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  and  the  in- 
formation In  the  enclosure  are  helpful  to 
you.  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  em- 
ployment and  training  progranas  for  of- 
fenders. 

Sincerely, 

Pierce  A.  Qttinlan. 

Administrator,    Office    of    Comprehensive 
Employment  Development. 

Enclosure. 


Enclosure 
I.  Residual  models.  Some  of  the  models 
enumerated  above  are  still  in  operation.  In 
the  spring  of  1975,  we  funded  one  prime 
sponsor  In  each  Federal  region  to  operate  a 
Pre -Trial  Intervention  program.  The  spon- 
sors comprise: 

a.  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

b.  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York. 

c.  City  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

d.  Chatham  County,  Georgia. 

e.  Wayne  County,  Michigan. 

f.  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  Louisiana. 

g.  City  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
h.  Denver  City/County,  Colorado. 
1.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
J.  Pierce  County,  Washington. 

In  addition,  we  funded  one  State  prime 
sponsor  In  each  Federal  region  to  operate  a 
Model  Ex-offender  Project.  The  ten  sponsors 
are: 

a.  State  of  Vermont. 

b.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

c.  State  of  Maryland. 

d.  Stat©  of  Tennessee. 

e.  State  of  Illinois. 

f .  State  of  Texas. 

g.  State  of  Missouri. 

h.  State  of  North  Dakota. 

I.  State  of  Hawaii. 
J.  State  of  Oregon. 

Lastly,  the  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Agency  (LEAA),  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Jointly  funded  a  model  program 
called  the  Comprehensive  Offender  Program 
Effort  (COPE),  In  which  we  attempted  to 
fashion  a  model  for  Joint  plans  at  the  State 
level  between  criminal  Justice  agencies  and 
manpower  agencies.  The  six  grantees  are: 

a.  State  of  Oregon. 

b.  State  of  Texas. 

c.  State  of  Alabama. 

d.  State  of  Michigan. 

e.  State  of  Wisconsin. 

f .  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  amounts  expended  by  DOL  for  these 
programs  are  as  follows : 

Pre-Trlal  Intervention :  Sl.800.000  (  +  100% 
matching  share  by  grantees ) . 

Model  Ex-Offender  Program:  $2,700,000 
(-T-25%  matching  by  grantees). 

COPE:  $2,000,000  (plus  $4,000,000  contribu- 
tion by  LEAA) . 

II.  Special  Research  Projects.  ETA  is  also 
undertaking  two  special  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  for  offenders.  One  of  them. 
Supported  Work.  Is  a  program  of  graduated 
stress  for  ex-addlcts.  ex-offenders,  youth,  and 
AFDC  recipients.  It  Is  operated  In  New  York 
City  (the  Wildcat  Program)  and  foiu^een 
other  communities  In  twelve  States.  It  Is  a 
multl-mllllon  dollar  venture  undertaken 
jointly  by  DOL,  LEAA,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 
The  program  has  a  3  year  operational  phase 
and  a  5  year  research  phase  (accurate  data 
will  be  compiled  on  program  participants  for 
two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  opera- 
tional phase) . 

The  second  is  the  Transitional  Aid  Re- 
search Project  (TARP).  co-sponsored  by 
LEAA,  a  2-year  program  in  which  Inmates 
In  Georgia  and  Texas  State  prisons  are  given 
the  equivalent  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
stipends  upon  release  to  gauge  the  Impact 
on  recidivism. 


U.S.  Department  op  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  requesting  Information 
on  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion funded  programs  which  require  offend- 
ers to  contribute  toward  the  compensation 
of  his/her  victim. 
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In  the  spring  of  1976,  the 
Division  of  LEAA  announced  a  $4^00 
cretlonary  grant  program  in  the 
tutive  justice.  In  response  to 
announcement  entitled 
tive:    Experiment    In   Restitutlo|i 
one  proposals  were  received  and 
a  selection  committee. 

Grant  awards  were  made  to  th^  following: 
Project  and  Project  Director 
Victim  Restitution 
chusetts:  John  FYazler.  Massact 
Board.  100  Cambridge  Street,  Bo4ton 
chusetts  02202,  (617)   727-8344. 
Maine    Restitution    Project- 
Flnegan.    Maine   Criminal   Justlcje 
and    Assistance    Agency,    295 
Augusta.  Maine  04330.  (207)   289 

Restitution  Services — Connecticut 
leen  Sloan,  Director,  Research 
Judicial   Department,  Drawer  N 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06106,  (20; 
Restitution  Project — California 
sados.    Restitution    Project 
North   E   Street,   San   Bernadlno 
92405.   t714)   383-4694. 

Colorado  Crime  Victims  Restllution  Pro- 
gram— Colorado :  Randall  Klauz*  r.  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Stai  dards  and 
Goals.  State  Centennial  Building  4th  Floor, 
1313  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)   892-2595. 

Sole      Sanction     Restitution 
Georgia:   Bill  Read,  Georgia 
Corrections     Offender 
Peachtree    Street,    N.W.,    Rm. 
Georgia  30308. 

Project     Repay — Oregon : 
1021    S.W.   4th    Street,    Multnom^b 
Courthciise,  Portland,  Oregon  9 

The  starting  date  for  the 
projects   was   October   1,   1976   with 
month  planning  phase  subsequem 
Ing  offenders  into  the  programs 
projects  are  not  yet  operational 
are  available. 

In   conjunction   with   the 
awards,    LEAA's    National   Instlti*;e 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jiisti(  e 
an  evaluation  grant  to  the  Crimital 
Research    Center,    Albany,    New 
evaluators,  collecting  data  from 
address  the  question:    "Under 
tion-s  will  restitution  be  an 
dealing  w^ith  offenders  in  the  criminal 
system?"  The  projects  cover  a 
fender  status   including   initial 
probation,    institutional    work 
parole.  Restitution  includes  both 
payment  to  the  victim  and/or 
community. 

The  proceedings  from  the  Flrdt  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Restitution,  which  was 
funded  by  LEAA  through  a  grs  nt  to  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Correi  tions.  are 
being  reproduced  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
you  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

The  current  restitution  project^  will  be  in 
operation  for  twenty-four  months .  No  addi- 
tional discretionary  grant  fundli  ig  in  this 
program  area  is  contemplated  imt:  1  there  are 
some  results  from  the  current  effo  t 

Your  Interest  in  this  matter  anl  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Law   Enforcement  [Assistance 
Administration  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  VMlde 

Admij  istrator, 
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"THE  DEFENSE  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  THE  AMERICAS' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore]  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tl  e  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fa^cell)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.     FASCELL.     Mr.     Speaker 
Alejandro  Orfila,  Secretary 
the   Organization  of  Americah 
has  prepared  a  thoughtful  anc 
paper  entitled,  "The  Defense  qf 
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Rights  in  the  Americas."  This  article  is 
to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
Worldview,  a  publication  of  the  Council 
on  Religion  and  International  Affairs  of 
New  York.  I  commend  Mr.  Orfila's  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

Human  rights  throughout  the  world  is 
of  prime  concern.  We  have  observed  re- 
cently the  harassment  of  persons  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  in  violation  of  international 
human  rights'  covenants  and  specifically 
contrary  to  the  Helsinki  accord.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  re- 
cently addressed  myself  to  these 
violations  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  26  and  February  1. 

I  have  a  long-standing  interest  in 
Latin  America  and  have  advocated  leg- 
islation which  has  contributed  to  social 
and  economic  progress  in  the  area.  There 
continues  to  be  an  urgent  need  for 
greater  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  to  help  close 
the  gap  between  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries and  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  my  intention  to  continue  my 
efforts  in  this  direction  because  the  fer- 
ment in  Latin  America  recently  has 
stemmed  mostly  from  developmental 
issues.  At  the  present,  we  are  observing 
in  a  number  of  countries  political  unrest 
and  adjustments  which  have  brought  on 
serious  violations  of  human  rights.  It  is 
no  more  possible  to  ignore  such  events 
when  they  concern  our  southern  neigh- 
bors and  friends  than  when  they  occur  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  evident  that  poHtical  change  fre- 
quently brings  on  tensions  and  frustra- 
tions which  may  result  in  excesses.  Polit- 
ical, economic  and  social  evolution  is 
inevitable  and  desirable.  However,  even 
though  nations  have  the  right  to  make 
their  choices  without  outside  interfer- 
ence, each,  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations,  is  accountable  to  world  opinion 
for  its  actions  and  behavior.  All  of  the 
Americas  should  be  above  reproach,  and 
we  are  not  at  the  present  time. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  address  spe- 
cific violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Hemisphere.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Secretary  General  for  his  re- 
view of  the  defense  of  human  rights  in 
the  Americas,  as  he  aptly  has  entitled  his 
article.  Mr.  Orfila's  article  gives  this  sub- 
ject needed  perspective  and  realistically 
discusses  the  mechanism  of  the  OAS  for 
monitoring  abridgment  of  rights  and  the 
alleviation  of  violations. 

The  OAS  has  made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  defense  of  human  rights 
and  rectification  of  violations.  However, 
as  Mr.  Orfila  says,  there  are  constraints 
to  its  effectiveness.  Only  through  con- 
stant attention  to  the  subject  and  per- 
sistent search  for  acceptable  procedures 
can  we  expect  improvement.  The  United 
States  should  be  a  tireless  participant  in 
OAS  initiatives  to  carry  out  and  reinforce 
its  ability  to  insure  human  rights  among 
its  members. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Orfila's  article  will  be 
given  wide  circulation  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  Americas  and  that  it 
receives  serious  attention.  It  should 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  an  intensified  dia- 
logue and  discussion  among  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  OAS. 


President  Carter  has  interpreted 
clearly  the  will  of  the  people  of  our 
country  in  this  matter  of  global  concern. 
He  has  said  and  demonstrated  that  it 
will  be  of  the  highest  priority  in  his  for- 
eign policy.  The  Congress  will  give  him 
its  full  support.  Whatever  measures  can 
be  taken  in  concert  with  others  through 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States  promise 
positive  results.  We  must  be  a  prime 
mover  in  such  organizations  working 
side  by  side  with  its  membership  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  text  of  Secretary  General  Orfila's 
article  follows: 

The    Defense    of    Human    Rights    in    the 
Americas 
(By  Alejandro  Orfila) 
Violence    and   instability,    punctuated   by 
terrorism   and   subverolon,   frequently   seem 
to    characterize   political    life   In   many   na- 
tional communities  today.  Throughout  most 
of   the   post-war   period   few   countries,   in- 
cluding the  liberal  democracies,  have  been 
immune  from  having  to  confront  the  many 
faces  of  either  violence  or  terrorism,  whether 
coming  from  political  forces  on  the  left  or 
on  the  right,  or  both. 

With  the  continuing  spread  of  terror  and 
counter-terror,  with  increasing  violence  and 
instability,  personal  insecurity  and  fear  be- 
come widespread  and  hard-won  gains  in  hu- 
man rights  come  under  heavy  attack.  In  this 
situation  violence  and  terror  become  self- 
justifying  because  through  them  society  will, 
it  Is  argued,  be  once  and  for  all  time  purged 
of  all  alleged  evils. 

This  justification  of  violence  for  Its  own 
sake,  of  course,  goes  against  the  grain  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  traditional  ideals  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice.  Beneath  the  tur- 
moil of  political  life,  there  is  a  strong  love  of 
peace  and  a  deep  respect  for  himian  dignity 
in  the  foundations  of  the  public  opinion  of 
all  our  countries. 

The  moral  conscience  of  the  Americas  orig- 
inates in,  and  is  built  upon,  respect  for  hu- 
man rights.  Our  hemisphere  differs  in  a  priv- 
ileged way  from  other  regions  of  the  globe 
in  that  this  is  the  guiding  principle  under 
which  our  nations  came  Into  being. 

Ours  is  a  belief  both  in  human  rights  and 
in  the  philosophy  underlying  that  belief  that 
man  is  the  possessor  of  eternal  values,  and 
that  for  every  human  being  there  is  nothing 
more  sacred  than  another  human  being.  This 
belief  requires  a  continuing  search  for  the 
means  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  forms 
of  violence  in  the  Americas. 

The  ideal  of  human  rights  Is  an  all-em- 
bracing, indivisible  concept.  It  requires  pro- 
tection against  a  violation  of  human  rights 
and  redress  once  those  rights  are  violated.  It 
cannot  be  restricted  to  certain  beneficiaries. 
It  encompasses  all  citizens  without  qualifi- 
cations. In  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  due  process 
of  law  must  be  demanded  for  those  who  have 
not  received  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial,  and 
there  must  be  an  equally  effective  defense 
for  the  innocent  bystander  or  for  the  pub- 
lic servant  threatened  by  the  blow  of  treach- 
erous violence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  Americans 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  expand 
efforts  to  defend  human  rights.  The  central 
principle  guiding  these  efforts  is  that  no 
persons,  group,  or  movement,  no  matter  what 
their  motives,  no  matter  what  their  role 
in  society,  can  justify  actions  resulting  in 
violence  and  destruction  of  human  life. 

At  times  like  the  present  when  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  Is  under  challenge. 
It  Is  useful  to  recall  that  Western  societies 
have  had  a  long  and  at  times  violent  and 
rancorous  history.  This  is  as  true  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  as  of  Latin  America. 
In  consequence,  our  communities  have 
sought  to  place  bounds  on  government  by 
requiring   It   to   focus   its   concerns   on   the 
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order  of  rights  that  flow  from  the  nature  of 
man,  or  as  some  legal  schools  contend,  from 
certain  objective  ends  of  human  life  which 
go  beyond  those  found  in  hiunan  societies 
alone.  A  basic  lesson  we  have  all  learned  from 
history  Is  that  to  extend  and  perfect  the 
protection  of  these  rights  In  any  society  Is 
an  unending  struggle. 

As  a  Western  society,  Latin  America  has 
aspired  to  the  Western  ideals  concerning  In- 
dividual liberty,  justice  and  limited  ends  of 
government.  However,  for  many  complex  rea- 
sons, its  political  history  generally  differs 
from  that  of  the  United  States  and  the  Eu- 
ropean democracies.  In  the  post-war  period, 
moreover,  a  spirit  of  revolutionary  national- 
ism has  flourished  In  Latin  America  with 
societies  and  governments  of  every  variety 
determined  to  respond  in  massive  and  rapid 
ways  to  aspirations  for  industrialization  and 
integral  development. 

In  this  hemisphere  we  have  had  many 
forms  of  government.  But  throughout  all 
political  changes  and  conditions,  there  has 
been  one  constant  reality :  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  Americans  have  claimed  that  as  justice 
Is  pursued  human  rights  can  be  ignored  or 
that  a  closed  society  is,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, to  be  preferred  to  an  open  one.  To 
the  contrary,  in  fact,  all  Americans  every- 
where believe  that  Justice  and  human  rights 
must  go  hand-in-glove.  This  is  true  in  Latin 
America  as  In  North  America.  The  classic 
statement  for  this  ideal  was  contained  In  the 
Inter-American  "Declaration  of  Chapultepec" 
In  1945:  "The  American  man  cannot  conceive 
of  living  without  Justice,  just  as  he  cannot 
conceive  of  living  without  liberty." 

In  practice  this  means  that  both  Latin 
and  North  Americans  believe  it  would  be 
wrong  to  presume  that  social  justice  in  the 
long  run  can  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
basic  human  rights.  It  is  not  that  one  can 
always  and  everywhere  determine  with  great 
precision  what  such  protection  should  con- 
sist of,  especially  during  periods  of  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  and  turmoil  v.'hen  the  very 
existence  of  a  society  Is  at  stake.  There  are 
limits  beyond  which  no  government  can  go, 
however.  Many  of  the  principles  which  set 
boundaries  on  the  actions  of  governments 
everywhere  in  our  hemisphere  are  lodged 
not  only  in  such  Instruments  as  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man  but  in  the  conscience  and  consciousness 
of  most  Americans  everywhere  in  ovir  hemi- 
sphere. These  principles  must  and  do  exist 
not  only  on  paper  but  in  the  lives  of  all  peo- 
ples in  this  hemisphere,  reminding  us  all  that 
the  human  dignity  of  all  persons  is  respected 
so  long  as  we  respect  the  personal  dignity 
and  rights  of  each  Individual. 

STATE    OF     SIEGE    AND     HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Realistically,  these  principles  concerning 
human  rights  must  be  considered  In  the  ex- 
isting context  of  hemispheric  political  life. 
In  contemporary  societies  everywhere  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  civilian  power  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  during  periods  of  na- 
tional upheaval. 

Martial  rule  comes  In  various  forms.  It 
is  known  as  "martial  law"  In  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  functioned  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  "state  of  siege"  under  Latin 
American  and  European  continental  law. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  fact  that 
a  continuing  state  of  siege  or  martial  law  Is 
not  always  a  favorable  sign  for  the  political 
health  of  a  national  community.  Yet,  un- 
fortunately, there  may  come  a  time  In  the 
lives  of  even  strongly  democratic  nations 
when  they  may  find  themselves  asking  the 
question  posed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War:  "Must 
a  government  of  necessity  be  too  strong  for 
the  liberties  of  Its  peoples,  or  too  weak  to 
maintain  its  own  existence?"  When  a  society 
is  faced  by  this  dilemma,  strong  government 
in  the  form  of  martial  law  or  a  state  of  siege 
may  result  and  constitutional  guarantees 
may  be  suspended.  Actions  are  then  taken, 
as  In  the  United  States  during  the  Second 
World   War   with   the   forceful   removsd   of 


Japanese -Americans,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  constitutional  norms  that  are  oper- 
ative tmder  normal  conditions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
would  guarantee  protection  of  certain  and 
specific  human  rights  even  when  a  state  of 
siege  is  imposed  in  a  particular  nation.  Re- 
grettably, only  two  hemispheric  countries 
have  been  willing  to  accept  such  provisions 
as  legally  binding. 

THE  OAS  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  from  its 
inception  the  Inter-American  system  has 
been  inspired  as  much  by  its  desire  to  pro- 
tect human  rights  as  by  Its  concern  to  im- 
prove economic  relationships  among  the 
various  nations.  As  early  as  the  Panama  Con- 
gress convened  by  Sim6n  Bolivar  in  1826  hu- 
man rights  concerns  were  codified  in  an  In- 
ternational agreement  when  the  several  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Panama 
agreed  to  assist  In  eradicating  the  slave 
trade  and  to  recognize  juridical  equality  be- 
tween citizens  of  a  state  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

Prom  1890  when  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics  was  established  until 
the  formation  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  In  1948,  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere approved  many  resolutions  and  rec- 
ommendations on  human  rights  and  social 
Justice.  In  addition,  seven  conventions  re- 
lated to  specific  rights  were  adopted.  These 
conventions  and  resolutions  covered  a  wide 
range  of  issues:  extradition,  the  rights  of 
aliens,  asylum,  labor  contracts  and  vromen's 
rights. 

Through  the  creation  of  the  OAS  Itself 
these  traditional  concerns  were  brought  Into 
stronger  focus  as  the  hemispheric  nations 
agreed  that  their  central  objective  was  to 
establish  on  this  continent  "a  system  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  social  justice  based  on  re- 
spect for  the  essential  rights  of  man." 
Throughout  the  1948  Charter  itself  (which 
was  revised  In  1967),  a  variety  of  political, 
economic,  cultural  and  social  rights  are  set 
forth  in  light  of  the  principle  that  the 
member  states  should  develop  social  legisla- 
tion designed  to  enrich  the  material  well- 
being  and  personal  growth  of  all  individuals. 
Beyond  the  Charter  the  OAS  member  states 
also  adopted  in  1948  the  specific  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 
This  went  Into  greater  detail  to  set  forth 
the  principles  and  beliefs  which  guide  the 
evolution  of  our  hemisphere,  particularly 
stressing  that  the  essential  rights  of  man 
are  "based  upon  attributes  of  his  human 
personality  .  .  ."  and  that  ".  .  .  the  interna- 
tional protection  of  the  rights  of  man  should 
be  the  principal  guide  of  an  evolving  Ameri- 
can law."  A  wide  range  of  human  rights  and 
duties  were  spelled  out  as  being  covered  by 
the  American  Declaration. 

Following  a  decade  of  study  and  experi- 
mentation the  OAS  member  states  took  a 
further  major  step  In  evidencing  their  sup- 
port for  the  protection  of  human  rights  in 
1960.  when  the  Council  of  the  OAS  approved 
the  statutes  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  This  Commission  was 
created  at  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere's Foreign  Ministers  in  1959.  It  was 
established  as  an  autonomous  entity  whose 
function  is  to  promote  respwct  for  human 
rights  as  these  were  set  forth  in  the  1948 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Du- 
ties of  Man.  Composed  of  seven  members,  the 
Commission  carries  out  a  variety  of  func- 
tions including  general  reports,  studies  on 
the  human  rights  situation  in  the  American 
countries,  the  examination  of  communica- 
tions or  complaints  and  the  preparation  of 
specific  reviews  on  such  matters  as  trade 
union  rights. 

Since  1960  this  OAS  Commission  has  inves- 
tigated and  reported  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  nearly  all  OAS  member  countries. 

There  are,  of  course,  limits  on  the  role  of 
the  Commission,  chiefly  arising  from  the  fact 


that,  although  it  has  greater  powers  than 
similar  bodies  such  as  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  It  can  only 
recommend  or  advise.  It  cannot  enforce  or 
Implement  its  own  recommendations.  Organi- 
zations like  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  are  empowered  only  to  call 
the  attention  of  governments  to  alleged 
violations. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  presents  Its  findings  to  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  OAS — the  General  Assembly — 
which  reviews  and  pronounces  upon  them. 
Under  the  current  agreements  In  force,  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  these  findings 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  matter  Is  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign  nation  Involved.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  In  the  course  of  any  given 
year,  the  OAS  Commission  on  Hiunan  Rights 
is  periodically  called  upon  to  examine  situa- 
tions in  all  parts  of  our  hemisphere.  Its 
reputation  Is  for  strong  Interest,  thorough- 
ness and  independence  in  Its  work. 

In  November  1969  this  Inter-American 
quest  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  human 
rights  assumed  a  new  dimension  with  the 
signing  of  the  American  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights  by  12  countries.  This  was  not  an 
Isolated  Juridical  event  but  the  outcome  of  an 
evolving  and  continuing  political-juridical 
process  which  began  many  years  earlier.  The 
convention  attempts  to  detail  the  rights  pro- 
tected, the  obligation  of  the  states  to  respect 
these  rights,  and  mechanisms  for  application 
of  sanctions  when  it  Is  proved  that  these 
rights  have  been  violated.  Under  Its  provi- 
sions all  individuals  have  such  rights  as  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  a  person  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  participate 
in  government,  the  right  to  humane  treat- 
ment, the  right  of  assembly  and  associations, 
personal  liberty  and  security,  privacy  and  a 
fair  trial.  A  variety  of  other  individual  rights 
and  freedoms  are  also  specified. 

This  convention  provides  for  two  com- 
petent organs — an  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  an  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Human  Rights.  The  Com- 
mission's function  would  be  to  promote  re- 
spect for  and  defense  of  htunan  rights,  and 
to  investigate  complaints  received  about  vio- 
lations. As  originally  accepted,  the  Court,  to 
which  the  States  parties  and  the  Commission 
shall  alone  have  the  right  to  submit  a  case, 
can  rule  that  parties  have  been  injured  and 
that  remedies  must  be  provided. 

Only  two  nations — Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica — have  so  far  ratified  this  Convention. 
Another  nine  countries  must  ratify  the  Con- 
vention before  It  becomes  effective.  Why  most 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  have 
not  ratified  this  Convention  is  a  complex  Is- 
sue. Of  course  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
has  been  drafted  serves  to  stimulate  continu- 
ing Interest  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  poten- 
tial for  guaranteeing  human  rights  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  Its  non-ratification  clearly  indicates 
the  need  for  further  hemispheric  action  to 
strengthen  the  processes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Idea  of  the  Convention  Itself.  It  should 
be  observed  that  while  the  Convention  would 
authorize  suspensions  of  guarantees  in  time 
of  war,  public  danger  or  other  emergency,  it 
would  not  authorize  suspension  of  specific 
guarantees  Including  the  right  to  humane 
treatment,  right  to  nationality,  and  right  to 
participate  in  government.  This  provision 
seems  particularly  germane  when  reflected 
against  the  backdrop  of  violence  and  insta- 
bility which  exists  in  a  number  of  countries 
today. 

AT    SANTIAGO 

At  the  June  1976  OAS  General  Assembly, 
the  work  of  the  OAS'  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  received  most  of  the  Assembly  and 
press  attention.  Two  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  considered:  its  regular  annual  re- 
port, and  a  report  on  Chile,  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  the  General  Assembly.  Also,  a  re- 
port on  the  situation  In  Cuba  was  Issued  at 
that  time.  The  Chilean  situation  attracted 
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been  a  constant  preoccupation  in  both 
halves  of  our  hemisphere.  The  problem,  of 
course,  has  had  a  different  origin  and  evolu- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
In  the  United  States  the  protection  of 
human  rights  has  primarily  had  a  racial 
orientation  and  the  obligation  has  been  to 
assure  full  equality  before  the  law  for 
minorities  discriminated  against  on  racial 
grounds.  In  Latin  America,  the  problem  of 
human  rights  has  Involved  a  preoccupation 
with  finding  effective  and  simple  means  to 
guarantee  full  respect  for  liberty,  personal 
Integrity,  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom 
against  arbitrary  detention. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  is  an  un- 
finished business  in  both  halves  of  the 
Americas.  It  will  not  end  until  we  bring 
alive  not  only  in  a  de  Jure  but  in  a  de  facto 
manner  throughout  the  hemisphere  the 
major  beliefs  on  human  and  social  liberty 
that  we  all  hold  in  common  as  Americans. 

As  we  pursue  this  unfinished  responsi- 
bility it  will  not  be  enough  for  us  to  engage 
in  selective  outrage  against  one  or  another 
political  regime  or  society.  If  we  support 
human  rights  we  mvist  support  them  in  all 
their  dimensions  and  in  every  circumstance. 
Those  who  single  out  a  few  specific  societies 
for  attack  while  Ignoring  or  downplaying 
the  equally  outrageous  violations  which  oc- 
cur in  other  nations  or  communities  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  human  rights 
protection  by  injecting  ideological  and 
political  elements  into  a  struggle  which 
should  not  and  cannot  be  co-opted  by  any 
segment  of  the  political  spectrum.  A  viola- 
tion against  any  individual  is  a  tacit  justifi- 
cation for  a  violent  response.  Until  every 
person  Is  assured  of  protection  of  their  basic 
human  rights,  none  of  us  can  be  completely 
safe. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELIGIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou-se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  fMr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
are  celebrating  George  Washington's 
birthday  today,  I  felt  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  touch  on  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  and  its  eligibility 
requirements. 

As  you  know,  the  Constitution  states: 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

This  particular  section  was  fashioned 
in  this  manner  since  our  Founding 
Fathers  held  legitimate  concerns  over  the 
fear  that  foreign  monarchs  would  at- 
tempt to  wrest  control  of  the  new  Nation. 
In  fact,  historical  records  show  that 
rumors  abounded  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  that  there  was  a  move  afoot 
to  name  the  second  son  of  England's 
George  HI,  Frederick  Agustus,  as  King 
of  the  United  States. 

While  these '  concerns  seem  ludicrous 
today,  they  were  very  real  at  the  birth 
of  the  Nation  in  1776.  However,  I  think 
it  is  time,  in  this  the  first  year  of  our 
third  century,  to  put  that  fear  to  rest  and 
open  the  process  to  all. 

I  would  ask  that  the  House  give  Its 
consideration  and  support  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  38,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Bingham. 

That  measure  would  allow  naturalized 
citizens  to  seek  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  those  who 
have  adopted  the  United  States  as  their 


native  land  should  be  denied  access  to  its 
highest  office. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  current 
law,  President  Ford's  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the  Presidency,  even  though  he  stood  in 
the  direct  line  of  constitutional  ascend- 
ancy; and  President  Carter's  National 
Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
could  not  run  either. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are 
Members  of  Congress  born  in  foreign 
lands:  Senators  Lowell  P.  Weicker  and 
S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  Congressmen  Theo- 
dore Weiss  and  John  Krebs. 

These  people  have  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  their  constituencies :  why  should 
they,  and  others,  be  discriminated 
against.  I  believe  all  doubt  should  be  re- 
moved and  that  the  phrase  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  be  given  true  meaning  by 
adding  the  words  "or  naturalized"  to  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ques- 
ion  was  debated  at  length  at  the  North 
Carolina  ratifying  convention  held  in 
July  1788. 1  would  like  to  share  tvith  you 
the  eloquent  comments  of  one  of  the 
delegates,  James  Iredell,  whose  speech 
can  be  found  in  the  American  Heritage 
History  of  the  Presidency.  I  include  that 
commentary  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
...  I  met  by  accident  with  a  pamphlet 
this  morning,  in  which  the  author  states,  as 
a  very  serious  danger,  that  the  pope  of  Rome 
might  be  elected  president.  I  confess  this 
never  struck  me  before,  and  If  the  author 
had  read  all  the  qualifications  of  a  president, 
perhaps  his  fears  might  have  been  quieted. 
No  man  but  a  native,  and  who  has  resided 
fourteen  years  in  America,  can  be  chosen 
president.  ...  A  native  of  America  must  have 
very  singular  good  fortune,  who  after  resid- 
ing fourteen  years  in  his  own  country,  should 
go  to  Europe,  enter  into  romlsh  orders,  ob- 
tain the  promotion  of  cardinal,  afterwards 
that  of  pope  and  at  length  be  so  much  in  the 
confidence  of  his  own  country,  as  to  be  elec- 
ted president.  .  .  .  Sir,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
treat  such   idle  fears  with  any  degree  of 

gravity 

...  It  appears  to  me  that  It  would  have 
been  dangerous,  If  congress  could  Intermed- 
dle with  the  subject  of  religion.  ...  It  Is 
apprehended  that  Jews,  Mahometans,  Pa- 
gans, &c.,  may  be  elected  to  high  offices  under 
the  government  ol  the  United  States.  Those 
who  are  Mahometans,  or  any  others,  who 
are  not  professors  of  the  christian  religion, 
can  never  be  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent or  other  high  office  but  in  one  of  two 
cases.  First,  If  the  people  of  America  lay 
aside  the  christian  religion  altogether.  .  .  . 
Another  case  is,  if  any  persons  of  such  de- 
scriptions, should,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
ligion, acquire  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  people  of  America  by  their  good  conduct 
and  practice  of  virtue,  they  may  be  chosen. 
I  leave  It  to  gentlemen's  candor  to  Judge 
what  probability  there  Is  of  the  people's 
choosing  men  of  different  sentiments  from 
themselves. . . . 


PRESIDENT  CARTER.  HOUSE  PANEL 
SUPPORT  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RAISE  DEFERRAL  IDEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act  was 
again  reintroduced  today  with  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  This  brings  to  85  the 
number    of    Representatives    who    are 
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sponsoring  this  legislation.  The  bill  was 
first  introduced  on  January  4  as  H.R. 
1365. 

A.s  you  know,  the  major  feature  of  the 
Congressional  Pay  Raise  E>eferral  Act  is 
its  provision  that  any  increase  in  con- 
gressional salary  must  be  deferred  until 
tlie  Congress  following  the  one  in  which 
it  is  approved.  This  would  cause  a  gen- 
eral election  to  fall  between  the  time 
when  a  ray  raise  is  approved  and  the 
time  when  it  goes  into  effect. 

It  is  my  belief  that  passage  of  this  bill 
v.'ouId  help  to  open  up  the  whole  con- 
gressional salary  debate  to  healthy, 
tim.ely  input  from  the  public.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  this  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  conflict  of  interest  that  is 
now  present  whenever  we  act — or  de- 
cline to  act — on  measures  affecting  our 
own  palaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  until 
now  has  been  silent  on  the  congressional 
pay  raise  issue,  last  week  endorsed  the 
concept  of  congressional  pay  raise 
deferral. 

Ills  views  were  reported  by  the  United 
Pres.s  International  on  February  18.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  statement,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  the  fall  text  of  the 
UPI  story,  as  it  appeared  in  last  Friday's 
Wa  -  hington  Star. 

Also,  I  wish  to  note  for  the  record  that 
last  Wednesday  the  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Quadrennial 
Commission's  salary  recommendations. 
Bill  Ford  of  Michigan,  said  his  panel's 
report  is  likely  to  contain  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  full  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  concept  of  congressional  pay 
raise  deferral.  He  alluded  to  this  recom- 
mendation again  on  Thursday,  diu^ing 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

All  of  this  is  very  encouraging  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Con- 
gressional Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act  will 
receive  prompt  consideration  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  If  it 
does  not,  then  we  are  again  going  to  be 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  having 
to  vote  on  our  own  salaries — and  what 
more  clearly  is  the  definition  of  conflict 
of  interest  than  a  situation  where  the 
vote  we  cast  must  necessarily  be  to  our 
immediate  and  personal  benefit  or  detri- 
ment— when  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act  comes  before  tis  in  the  spring. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  every  fall 
we  now  come  due  for  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  our  salaries.  And  this  must 
also  be  voted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  arguing  against  us 
voting  on  what  the  congressional  salary 
should  be.  I  am  merely  saying  that  our 
decision  should  apply  to  the  next  Con- 
gress, not  the  one  that  is  here  and  voting. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  recurrent  problem. 
The  sooner  we  face  it  and  deal  with  it, 
the  better. 

Now,  for  your  further  information,  I 
am  inserting  President  Carter's  reported 
views  on  congressional  pay  raise  deferral. 

Carter's  One  Reservation  on  Pay  Raise 

President  Carter  said  today  he  approves  the 
federal  pay  raise  which  goes  into  effect  Sun- 
day, but  it  should  have  been  delayed  until 
after  the  next  general  election. 

Carter  Jaywalked  across  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  walked  a  long  block  through  La- 
fayette Park  to  drop  In  at  a  meeting  of  fellow 
Democrats. 


"I  think  we've  had  a  bad  time  with  the 
salary  Increases,"  he  said  upon  arriving  at  the 
Hay-Adams  Hotel.  "I  think  the  salary  in- 
creases were  warranted.  I  think  the  way  It's 
been  done  perhaps  has  caused  some  addi- 
tional disgruntlement." 

Carter  said  he  told  Democrats  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  yesterday  that 
"in  the  future  we  (should)  not  ever  let  any 
salary  Increases  go  into  effect  until  after  the 
next  general  election." 

"With  that  one  single  change,"  Carter  said, 
"the  American  people  would  accept"  what  he 
said  were  needed  salary  increases  for  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary  and  other  top-level  fed- 
eral employes. 


STATUS  AND  FUTURE  OF  OUR 
NAVAL  COMBATANT  FORCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  heard  testimony  from  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  concerning  the  status 
and  future  of  our  naval  combatant  forces. 
It  was  a  devastating  critique  of  the  course 
on  which  we  seem  to  be  heading. 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  difference  in  the 
proposals  for  a  naval  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram publically  announced  this  morning 
by  the  Carter  administration,  and  the 
critical  analysis  contained  in  the  Rick- 
over statement. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  also  be 
dismayed.  We  should  ask,  "What  is  going 
on?"  Only  a  few  months  ago,  after  con- 
siderable debate,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress agreed  on  the  kind  of  long-range 
shipbuilding  program  this  coimtry  needs 
to  insure  control  of  the  seas.  Now  sud- 
denly that  plan  seems  to  have  vanished 
in  thin  air.  It  is  incredible. 

I  think  we  should  demand  immediate 
clarification  on  this  Nation's  shipbuilding 
objectives  before  we  take  any  action, 
budget  resolution  or  rescission,  which 
taken  in  haste,  might  unaltemately 
diminish  our  naval  capability  and  credi- 
bility on  the  high  seas. 

The  full  testimony  will  later  be  printed 
in  the  Record  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower. 

Because  of  the  urgency  and  timeliness 
of  this  viewpoint,  I  would  like  now  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  Admiral  Rickover's 
summary  of  his  remarks  today: 

Need  for  High  Capability  Ships 

The  Soviets  recognize  the  importance  of 
becoming  the  world's  strongest  sea  power. 
We  have  now  chosen  not  to  challenge  them 
with  numbers  of  ships.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential that  the  ships  we  do  build  are  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapons  we 
know  how  to  build.  This  means  nuclear 
propulsion,  and  the  best  anti-air,  anti-sub- 
marine, and  surface-to-surface  weapons  we 
have  for  major  warships.  The  penalty  for 
any  other  approach  Is  the  steady  erosion 
of  our  conventional  military  forces;  a  con- 
sequent reduction  in  our  Influence  and  In 
our  "options"  In  world  affairs;  and  the  re- 
liance of  our  security  on  nticlear  weapons 
which,  if  used,  would  be  an  unmitigated 
disaster. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  reUed 
on  the  quality  of  Its  weapons  and  the 
ability  to  manufacture  them  In  large  quan- 
tities to  win  its  battles,  rather  than  on 
large  numbers  of  men.  The  American  people 
do  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  support  large 
numbers  of  men  under  arms.  Further,  the 
complexity  of  modern  weapons  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  major  wars  can  now  be 


started  preclude  relying  on  wartime  pro- 
duction capacity  to  furnish  ovir  weapons;  we 
miist  plan  to  fight  a  major  war  with  the 
weapons  we  have  at  its  outbreak.  I  believe 
we  would  be  foUowlng  a  shortsighted  path 
If  we  do  not  provide  our  first  line  striking 
forces  with  the  best  weap>ons  our  technology 
can  provide. 

If  the  problem  is  that  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial managers  are  not  willing  to  provide 
enough  money  to  Insure  our  present  de- 
fense, and  at  the  same  time  Invest  sufficient 
funds  to  insure  oiu:  future  defense,  then 
our  people  must  be  informed  of  the  stark 
reality  they  face.  We  must  not  do  what  we 
have  done  so  often  in  the  past;  namely, 
fall  to  provide  adequate  defenses  using  the 
sugarcoated  philosophy  that  they  are  not 
needed,  only  to  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  war 
which  costs  many  times  the  funds  "saved." 
In  World  War  n,  we  got  away  with  It  be- 
cause our  Allies  took  the  brunt  of  fighting 
while  we  rearmed.  In  Korea,  we  got  away 
with  it  because  we  were  able  to  reactivate 
quickly  large  numbers  of  World  War  n 
ships,  as  well  as  equipment  which  had  just 
been  put  in  reserve.  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
we  managed  to  sustain  ourselves  by  using  up 
a  great  deal  of  material,  drawing  down  our 
reserve  stocks,  wearing  out  much  equipment, 
and  because  ovir  real  opp>onents  did  not 
fight  with  their  first  team. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  how  badly  our 
naval  forces  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  by 
the  hiatus  in  naval  shipbuilding  In  the  1960's 
and  the  reduction  In  fleet  readiness  accepted 
to  make  funds,  material,  resources,  and  per- 
sonnel available  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

All  wars  and  all  military  development 
should  have  taught  us  that  a  war,  small 
or  large,  does  not  follow  a  prescribed 
"scenario"  laid  out  In  advance.  If  we  could 
predict  the  sequence  of  events  accurately, 
we  could  probably  have  avoided  the  war  in 
the  first  place.  As  a  war  progresses,  we  can 
count  on  constantly  facing  new  conditions 
and  surprises  as  the  enemy  see'^s  new  means 
to  probe  ova  weaknesses;  that  is  what  we 
repeatedly  experienced   in  Vietnam. 

When  a  war  starts,  we  must  fight  with 
what  we  have.  Tou  wUl  recall  that  aU  the 
aircraft  the  U.S.  used  In  World  War  n  had 
been  designed  prior  to  that  war.  Further, 
It  takes  five  years  or  more  to  build  a  large 
warship.  This  often  means  using  our  weap- 
ons for  an  entirely  different  mission  than 
that  for  which  they  were  designed.  For 
example,  consider  the  use  of  B-52's  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Therefore,  every  major  weapon  should  be 
designed  with  the  maximum  possible  in- 
herent flexibility.  It  Is  the  need  for  the 
flexibility  In  warships  built  to  operate  for 
30  years  or  longer  that  makes  it  so  obvious 
and  so  important  that  we  use  nuclear  propul- 
sion In  every  major  surface  warship  we 
build;  especially  since  the  ships  we  are  build- 
ing today  are  expected  to  last  through  part 
of  the  21st  century. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly taken  the  position  that  we  need  to 
build  more  nuclear-powered  surface  war- 
ships, after  25  years  of  studjdng  the  issue 
we  have  only  eight  nuclear  surface  ships 
In  operation  and  five  more  under  construc- 
tion. This  Is  a  very  slow  rate  of  transition 
to  nuclear  power  for  the  greatest  maritime 
power  in  the  world — an  Island  nation  de- 
pendent on  the  strength  of  Its  Navy  for  Its 
security. 

Decisions  made  today  concerning  nuclear 
propulsion  will  not  have  their  effect  in  the 
Fleet  until  a  decade  from  now.  We  delude 
ourselves  If  we  do  not  recognize  that  In  the 
Intervening  years  the  Soviets  will  Introduce 
major  Improvements  In  their  naval  weapons 
systems.  As  they  continue  to  try  out  new 
technological  advances  in  their  fleet,  we  can 
expect  them  to  Incorporate  the  lessons 
learned  Into  their  new  design  ships.  They 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  they 
are  willing  to  Invest  large  amounts  in  new 
concepts. 
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No  one  can  tell  what  problems 
leaders  will  face.  However,  the 
bllltles  available  to  them  will  ha 
elded  by  the  decisions  we  make 
issue  before  the  Congress  should 
on  the  capabilities  our  ships 
meet    the   challenge.    No   cost 
political     expediencies:     no     otr 
should  be  permitted  to  obscure 
mental  fact.   You  cannot 
capability  by  cost  alone.   To  do 
fatal   to   this   country,   especially 
likely  adversary  is  engaged  In 
expansion  of  military  forces  In 
continues  to  out-spend  us.  I  kno\ ' 
today's  fiscal  problems  facing 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make 
for  the  future.  However,  if  such 
had  not  been  made  in  the  past,  w< 
have  survived  as  long  as  we  have 

Our  defense   budget   in   recent 
been  decreased  in  real  dollars.  It 
becomes    increasingly    imperativ- 
have  the  best  weapons  our 
provide.  As  for  myself.  I  would 
a  war  with  fewer,  but  better 
fewer  but  better  guns,  or  tank.s, 
with  fewer  but  better  ships.  That 
for  a  nation  that  excels  in 
is    reluctant    to   expend    lives    in 
nevertheless,  desires  to  win. 

The  systems  analysts  always  tell 
don't   need  the   best   ships,   but 
tell  us  hew  to  counter  the  threajt 
ferlor  ships.  For  example,  in  the 
clear  powered  surface  warships, 
they  address  how  we  should  ensure 
ers  can  survive  in  areas  of  high 
without  tankers,  the  conventional 
not  survive. 

NEED    FOR    A    FIRM    PROGRAM    FOR   p«UCL£AR 
WARSHIPS 

What  must  be  done?  We  need  a 
ranee    program    to    build    nuclea 
ships — a  program  that  will  not  be 
changed  every  year  or  two  as  has 
in  the  past.  Admiral  Moorer. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
for  many   years   an  eloquent 
nuclear  power  for  o\ir  striking 
with  me  that  we  must  build  thesi 
ships  during  peace. 

The  excuse  for  not  building 
is   always   that  they  are   "more 
But  all  weapons  of  war  are  expensive 
weapons  will  not  win  a  war.  And 
not  win  a  war,  there  is  no  sense 
money  on  weapons  at  all. 

A  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
pie  keep  wistfully  looking  for  a  wky 
vide  for  our  national  seciirlty  th^t 
cost   much.   I'm  afraid   that  life 
that." 

Rarely  in  naval  history  have 
looked    far   enough    ahead.    They 
build   ships   they   consider   to   be 
for   the   present.   That   Is   why, 
naval  leadership  has  been  replaced 
broke  out. 

We  should  be  planning  now  for 
may  erupt  15  or  more  years  from 
fore,  I  agree  with  the  policy 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Comnilttee 
now  is  the  time  to  establish  a  flrn  i 
for  making  all  new  major  combatant 
for   our   striking   forces   nuclear   p  ow 
consider  this  should  be  a  matter  o ' 
priority. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  present*  d 
sider  it  urgent  that  we  continue  oijr 
attack   submarine  building 
adequate  level   and  proceed  "now 
next    nuclear    carrier,    the 
cruiser    program,    and    conversloi 
cruiser  LoTig  Beach  to  Aegis 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Illinois   (Mr 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
often  we  only  hear  about  the  misuses  of 
public  office,  and  how  low  Congress  rat- 
ing is  with  the  American  public.  How- 
ever, many  of  my  colleagues  are  "work- 
aholics" and  are  just  as  upset  as  other 
people  by  references  to  "the  good  life." 
Fortunately,  the  Washington  Post  took 
note  for  one  such  Member,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois,  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  by  reprinting  his  schedule  dur- 
ing the  "Lincoln  recess."  I  would  hope 
that  when  one  decides  to  sum  up  their 
Representatives,  Congressmen  such  as 
Paul  Findley  are  considered. 

For  the  review  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude "The  Good  Life  of  a  Congressional 
Recess"  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

"The   Good  Life"   of   a   Congressional 

Recess 

(By  Paul  Findley) 

The  article  In  The  Washington  Post  of 
Feb.  9,  "Congressional  Recess,  by  Any  Other 
Name  .  .  ."  smacks  of  a  bit  of  Jealousy, 
carrying  with  it  the  Implication  that  re- 
porters, too,  might  enjoy  the  leisurely  life 
of  a  "congressional  recess"  or  "district  work 
period" — whatever  you  choose  to  call  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  I  only  wish  you  could 
have  been  with  me  these  seven  days  to 
enjoy  the  good  life  in  Illinois.  Enclosed  is 
my  dally  schedule  for  this  period.  As  you 
can  see.  I  had  a  ball ! 

Lest  you  be  unfamUlar  with  Illinois'  geog- 
raphy, I  can  assure  you  that  I  did  not  take 
my  swimming  suit  and  snorkel  on  my  re- 
cess—there are  no  sunny  beaches  in  Illinois 
at  this  time  of  year.  Nor  did  I  take  my  skis. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  in 
Illinois  (unlike  Washington)  because  it  Is 
usually  10  degrees  colder  in  my  district 
than  it  is  here,  but  we  have  no  niountalns. 

But  I  had  a  ball,  nonetheless,  and  I  am 
certain  you  would  have  also.  In  fact.  I  hope 
that  you  will  make  plans  to  join  me  for  a 
later  recess  In  the  20th  district.  Of  course, 
as  a  hard-working  reporter,  vou'll  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  out  until  midnight  driving  half- 
way across  Illinois  and  then  getting  up 
early  the  next  morning  for  a  7:30  a.m.  meet- 
ing. And  I'm  certain  that  vou  are  used  to 
spending  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  go- 
ing from  one  meeting  to  another.  I  assure 
you,  it's  the  best  way  I  know  to  meet  a  lot 
of  wonderful  people  and  learn  what  is  on 
their  minds.  It  helps  me  better  represent 
them  in  Washington,  and  who  knows  i^ 
might  help  you  do  a  better  Job  of  renort- 
Ing  for  them. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  if  you  come  with  me  next 
time,  you'll  want  to  bring  along  your 
wash  'n'  wear  shorts  and  shirts.  In  our 
travels  we'll  have  to  move  from  one  motel 
to  another  almost  everv  night,  but  I'm 
sure  you're  used  to  living  out  of  a  suitcase. 
And  bring  some  Dramamlne.  If  you  aren't 
",?1?°..!°  '''"'^^  traveling  and  excitement, 
all  this    fun"  can  really  get  to  you. 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    10 

11:20  a.m.  Left  National.  TWA  561 
1:15  p.m.  Left  St.  Louis.  Ozark  862 
1 :49  p.m.  Arrived  in  Quincy 

hp«^h  v,?v.?- x7*^^**'^  Channel  7;  Visited 
?t!*  .*^^i^  Newspaper;  Visited  Channel  10; 
Met  with  Joe  Ourth,  who  wants  a  Job 
t,^^n^°«P.,'?;  ^'^Hugh  Theater,  Administra- 
tion, Building.  Quincy  College,  for  Quincy; 
Town  Meeting. 

8:30  p.m.  Met  Bob  Mays  at  MacHueh 
Theater  following  Town  Meeting.  He  pre- 
sented a  proposal  on  Corps  of  Engineers  as- 
sistance in  dredging  a  recreational  lake  on 
Quincippl  Island. 

8:45  p.m.  Met  Dolora  Whitnev  at  MacHugh 
Theater  following  meeting  with  Mr.  Mays 
Committee  to  Keep  Telephone  Operators  in 
Quincy. 

9:00  p.m.  Met  with  approximately  15  con- 


stituents on  individual  problems,  policies, 
and  issues. 

10:00  p.m.  Stopped  for  a  Burger  Chef  and 
milk  shake. 

10:47  p.m.  Left  Quincy.  Ozark  507. 

11:12  p.m.  Arrived  in  St.  Louis  (Mr.  Iver- 
sen  met  me  at  the  Ozark  ticket  counter  at 
airport  and  drove  me  to  the  Bel  Air  Hilton). 

FRIDAT,  FEBRUARY  1 1 

a.m.  Called  Betty  Kriegshauser,  a  patient 
at  Barnes  Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 

a.m.  Talked  by  phone  with  Washington 
office  preparing  statement  on  Ag-Land 
Fund. 

p.m.  Attended  World  Food  Program  discus- 
sion session,  Bel  Air  Hilton. 

5:45  p.m.  Dinner— Greater  St.  Louis  World 
Food  Program.  Bel  Air  Hilton. 

6:45  p.m.  Introductions. 

7:00  p.m.  Speech — "Dimensions  of  the 
World  Food  Problem  and  the  Role  of  the 
United  States" — explained  Famine  Preven- 
tion Program. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 

a.m.  Due  to  fog,  drove  166  miles  from  St. 
Louis  to  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Noon  Annual  Awards  luncheon.  College  of 
Ag.,  University  of  Illinois — Awarded  with 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  contributions 
to  agriculture  and  its  development  In  Illinois 
and  the  world. 

p.m.  Drove  to  Springfield,  Illinois. 

5:00  p.m.  Tour  Illinois  Bell  Museum,  529 
South  7th,  Springfield  (Dick  Kahne). 

6:30  p.m.  Reception,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Assn.,  Apollo  Room,  Forum  30. 

7:30  p.m.  Attended  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn. 
Dinner,  Forum  30,  Springfield.  Following 
dinner  attended  a  special  showing  of  the  Lin- 
coln Home  Visitor  Center  film. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

a.m.  Attend  Church. 

Noon  Lunch. 

1:00  p.m.  Met  with  various  constituents 
prior  to  dedication  ceremonies. 

8:00  p.m.  Participated  in  dedication  of 
Lincoln  Home  Visitor  Center,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  7th  &  Capitol,  Springfield. 

3:15  p.m.  Attended  Ribbon  Cutting  Cere- 
mony at  Visitor  Center. 

p.m.  Dinner. 

7:30  p.m.  Springfield  Town  Meeting,  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  Building,  2449  North  Dirksen 
Parkway,  Springfield. 

9:00  p.m.  Met  with  George  Cashman,  re- 
tired Curator  of  Lincoln  Tomb. 

9:15  p.m.  Met  with  constituents  on  indi- 
vidual problems,  policies  and  issues. 

MONDAY.   FEBRUARY    14 

10:00  a.m.  Alpha  Jones.  Received  a  book  of 
poetry  that  she  had  written. 

10:15  a.m.  John  Kirby.  Discussed  a  high- 
way problem. 

10:30  a.m.  Father  Mascarl.  Discussed  plans 
for  a  golden  age  retirement  center  for  rural 
Americans. 

10:45  a.m.  Dale  Rowand  and  Ken  Redfern, 
Department  of  Ag.  Discussed  plans  for  an 
International  Visitors  Day  at  the  State  Fair. 

11:30  a.m.  Stopped  for  a  hamburger. 

11:45  a.m.  Drove  to  Jacksonville. 

12:15  p.m.  Made  visits  around  Jacksonville 
Square. 

1:30  p.m.  Att«nded  Ribbon  Cutting  Cere- 
mony at  District  Service  Office  of  Honorable 
Jim  Reilly,  224  West  State,  JacksonvUle. 

2:00  p.m.  Jacksonville  Town  Meeting,  City 
Council  Chambers.  Was  made  an  honorary 
fireman  and  an  honorary  policeman  by  the 
City  of  Jacksonville  and  received  commenda- 
tion from  the  City  Council  and  Mayor  Hock- 
ing for  assistance  on  solving  community 
problems. 

3:30  pjn.  Met  with  Don  Lakln  in  mayor's 
office,  regarding  Murravville  Woodson  water 
plant. 

3:45  p.m.  Met  with  Dr.  Fuhrig  In  mayor's 
office,  regarding  Conference  of  Churches, 
Great  Decisions  Series,  China  slides. 

4:30  p.m.  Stopped  at  McDonald's  for  a 
cheeseburger. 
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4:45  p.m.  Drove  to  Alton. 

7:00  p.m.  Alton  Town  Meeting,  Metropoli- 
tan National  Bank  on  Beltline,  Community 
Room,  Alton. 

8:00  p.m.  Met  with  various  constituents 
on  individual  problems. 

9:00  p.m.  Interview  with  Southern  Illinois 
University  radio  on  foreign  policy. 

TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY    15 

10:00  a.rn.  Met  vrtth  Mary  Heltzig  and 
Mayor  Joe  Susnlg  of  JerseyvlUe,  regarding 
city  problems  with  HUD. 

10:30  a.m.  Met  with  constituent  who  wants 
to  establish  cable  TV  for  Carllnvllle. 

Noon.  Lunch  with  Board  of  Directors  of 
Alton-Wood  River  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2:00  p.m.  Toured  Lock  and  Dam  26  at  Al- 
ton. 

4:00  p.m.  Met  Harold  Rice,  President,  Al- 
ton-Wood River  Area  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  the  Stratford,  Alton. 

6:30  p.m.  Dinner  with  AFL-CIO  union  of- 
ficials. 

8:00  p.m.  Drove  to  St.  Louis. 

WEDNESDAY,   FEBRUARY    16 

7:30  a.m.  Spoke  at  Grain  and  Feed  Assn. 
of  Illinois  Annual  Meeting,  Stauffer's  River- 
front Towers.  St.  Louis — "The  Future  of  On- 
Farm  Storage." 

9:00  a.m.  Discussions  with  Grain  and  Feed 
Assn. 

10:50  a.m.  Lect  St.  Louis,  TWA  482. 

1:30  p.m.  Arrived  at  National  Airport. 

p.m.  Appointments  in  Washington  office. 


COMMONSENSE  AND  STRIP  MINING 
ARE   NOT  COMPATIBLE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Energy  Mat- 
ters, James  Schlesinger,  recently  wrote 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  re- 
garding the  administration's  position  on 
the  strip  mining  legislation  before  us. 
The  bottom  line  of  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
analysis  is  one  I  think  and  would  hope 
most  Members  of  this  body  share,  that  it 
is  possible  to  expedite  the  development  of 
a  rational  coal  policy  without  having  to 
forgo  provisions  to  safeguard  the  land 
from  abuses  of  strip  mining  practices. 
That  broad  conclusion  is  a  commonsense 
position,  and  a  position  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  increased  coal  production  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  energy -short 
nation. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
must  go  one  step  further  and  question 
the  wisdom  of  passing  H.R.  2,  "The  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977,"  without  receiving  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  it. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity initiated  an  independent  study  last 
year  with  ICP,  Inc.  The  study  was  to 
determine  what  impacts  if  any  the  coal 
strip  mining  legislation  then  being  con- 


sidered, H.R.  13950 — which  is  nearly 
identical  to  H.R.  2,  or  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  would 
have  on  both  the  level  of  production  and 
our  environment.  The  cost  of  this  inde- 
pendent study  was  $200,000  and  repre- 
sents a  year's  worth  of  intensive  research 
by  the  qualified  people  in  the  field  of 
mining  research.  It  was  completed,  and 
the  final  draft  was  submitted  to  the  EPA 
and  CEQ  on  January  24  of  this  year  or 
about  23  days  ago. 

However,  within  the  span  of  only  1 
week,  this  final  draft  summ.ary  was 
almost  entirely  rewritten,  though  not  by 
the  independent  experts,  but  by  several 
Federal  agencies  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment which  were  asked  only  to  comment 
on  the  final  draft.  The  executive  depart- 
ment explains  that  its  member  agencies 
offered  "nonsubstantive  clarifying  lan- 
guage,'  implying  that  no  one  seriously 
violated  the  integrity  of  the  final  draft. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
extracted  specific  language  from  both 
versions  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of 
what  seems  to  be  going  on  here.  If  you 
compare  the  language  of  the  original 
January  24,  final  draft  with  the  newly 
revised,  February  1  version  produced  by 
the  executive  agencies,  you  will  find 
grammatical  excavation-work  meeting 
the  envy  of  any  stripminer: 


ICP  Study 
Original 
Version  of  January  24 

"However,  there  are  numerous  provisions  in  H.R.  13950  not  directly 
related  to  costs  which  could  create  major  difficulties.  Such  Impacts 
Include  (1)  substantial  production  Impacts  that  could  result  from 
possible  Interpretations  of  the  alluvial  valley  provisions,  (2)  delays 
In  permitting  due  to  inability  to  comply  within  established  time- 
tables and/or  insufficient  administrative  funding,  (3)  extensive  liti- 
gation resulting  from  ambiguous  and  undefined  terms,  (4)  unin- 
tended effects  due  to  mismatches  between  the  apparent  Intent  and 
the  actual  wording,  and  (5)  losses  to  coal  reserve  base." 

"For  example,  while  a  moderate  Interpretation  of  the  alluvial  val- 
ley floor  provisions  could  affect  four  mines  with  an  additional  pro- 
duction in  1978  of  12  million  tons,  a  worst  case  interpretation  could 
Impact  up  to  51  million  tons  of  western  production  by  1978  and  211 
million  tons  by  1985." 

"In  addition  there  are  several  other  non-cost  provisions  In  H.R. 
13950  In  which  the  wording  of  the  provisions  could  have  effects  quite 
different  from  the  apparent  Congressional  intent." 

"However,  the  actual  wording  could  result  In  unnecessary  restric- 
tions, administrative  inflexlblUty,  and/or  additional  litigation." 

"The  reserve  impacts  of  H.R.  13950  could  range  between  8.5  and 
28.3  billion  tons,  or  between  2.0  and  6.5  percent  of  total  reserves. 
These  Impacts  are  equivalent  to  between  6.2  and  20.7  percent 
of  strlppable  reserves." 

"Imprecise  wording  in  H.R.  13950  could  lead  to  uncertain  inter- 
pretation; which  could  significantly  limit  western  surface  coat 
mining." 

"Imprecise  and  undefined  terms  create  a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty in  predicting  impacts,  and  could  likely  result  In  extensive 
litigation.  A  distinction  can  be  made  between  flexibility  and  am- 
biguity. Flexibility  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  regulators  to  make 
case-by-case  decisions  based  upon  clearly  defined  criteria.  Ambiguity, 
on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  poorly  defined  criteria,  which  could 
result  m  Judicial  interpretation  and  regulatory  Infiexlblllty.  Such 
imprecise  terms  Include  "existing  coal  mine,"  "valley  floor,"  "un- 
developed range  land,"  "adversely  effect,"  "not  significant,"  and  "sub- 
stantial loss." 


"The  worst  case  assumption,  that  mining  would  be  prohibited 
at  any  proposed  mine  with  any  part  of  the  lease  area  within  an 
alluvial  valley  floor,  could  impact  up  to  51  million  tons  of  production 
by  1978,  95  million  tons  by  1980  and  211  million  tons  by  1985.  These 
Impacts  are  detailed  in  Table  D." 
CXXin 312— Part  4 


OF  Steip  Mining  Legislation 

Modified 

Version  as  of  February  1 
"However,  several  provisions  In  H.R.  13950  are  subject  to  varying 
interpretations.  In  the  event  that  these  terms  are  given  very  stringent 
interpretations,  the  Impacts  could  be  substantially  higher." 


"For  example,  while  a  moderate  scenario  of  the  alluvial  valley  floor 
provisions  could  affect  four  mines  with  an  additional  production  in 
1978  of  12  million  tons,  a  high  Impact  interpretation  cotUd  Impact 
up  to  25  million  tons  of  western  production  by  1978  and  104  million 
tons  by  1985." 

"In  addition  there  are  several  other  non-cost  provisions  in  H.R. 
13950  In  which  the  wording  of  the  provisions  could  result  in  addi- 
tional restrictions,  administrative  inflexibility,   and/or  delays." 

(Language  deleted  In  this  version.) 

"The  reserve  impacts  of  H.R.  13950  could  range  between  8.1  and 
20.0  billion  tons,  or  between  1.9  and  5.5  percent  of  total  reserves. 
These  Impacts  are  equivalent  to  between  5.9  and  17.6  percent  of 
strlppable  reserves." 

"Some  words  and  phrases  in  H.R.  13950  are  subject  to  varying 
interpretations.  In  the  event  that  these  terms  were  given  a  very 
stringent  interpretation,  the  impacts  of  H.R.  13950  could  range  sub- 
stantially higher. 

"Certain  phrases  on  Section  510(b)  (5)  are  subject  to  different  in- 
terpretations. For  example,  it  Is  not  clear  whether  the  term  "un- 
developed range  lands"  Includes  lands  which  have  the  potential  for 
hay  production.  Nor  Is  It  clear  what  kind  of  changes  In  water  quality 
and  quantity  could  constitute  "adverse  effects"  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  510(b)  (5)  (B) .  Other  phrases  may  also  be  Interpreted  dif- 
ferently. Some  of  these  uncertainties  may  be  resolved  when  admin- 
istrative regulations  defining  these  terms  are  promulgated  under  the 
statute.  Others  will  be  clarified  as  regulatory  authorities  proceed  to 
administer  the  Act  on  a  permit  by  permit  basis.  Finally,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  Judicial  interpretations  of  these  terms  may  In  some 
cases  be  sought." 

"The  high  impact  assumption,  that  mining  would  be  prohibited 
at  about  one -half  of  the  proposed  mines  having  any  part  of  the 
lease  area  within  an  alluvial  valley  floor,  could  impact  up  to  17  mU- 
llon  tons  of  production  by  1978,  47  million  tons  by  1980  and  104 
million  tons  by  1985.  These  Impacts  are  detailed  In  Table  D." 
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"Alluvial  valley 

[MUflonB  of  tons] 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1881 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


"It  Is  estimated  that  appioximately 
reserves  could  be  precluded  fipm 
consent  provision." 

"In  the  course  of  this  analy^s 
aspects  of  the  bUI  appear  to 
acterlstlc  common  to  all  of 
eflfects  of  the  bill  could  be 
employed  In  H.R.  13950,  which 


of  the  Impacts  of  H.R.  13950,  several 
itierlt  further  consideration.  The  char- 
Issues  raised  here  Is  that  the  adverse 
e:^acerbated  due  to  the  actual  wording 
may  not  reflect  Congressional  Intent." 


thi 


declar  ng 


easier 


"The   provisions   for 
appear  to  offer  citizens  an 
provided   by   the   standard 
regulatory  authority  has  little 
are  actually  warranted." 

"The  technology  which  mlg^t 
tion  is  phrased  differently 
was  Interpreted  In  this  repor; 
'best  available  technology  ecoi  omically 
be    Interpreted    differently 
consuming  litigation." 


lands  as   tmsultable   for   mining 

means  of  forcing  hearings  than  is 

pfermlt   hearing   process.   Further,    the 

:  lexlblllty  In  deciding  whether  hearings 


anl 


Mr.  Speaker,  comparing 
sions,  one  sees  two  very 
looking    at    and    reaching 
about  the  same  set  of  numb 
cannot  help  but  conclude 
great  cavern  of  ambiguity 
fore  us  which  permits  two 
of  intelligent  grownups  to 
cally    different    conclusions 
same  things.  Either  that, 
been  a  deliberate  effort  to 
Congress  and  the  public. 

There  is  also  the  matter 
what    the    real    and    not 
amended  position  of  the 
is  on  this  study.  In  his 

the  House  Energy  and 

committee  on  February  8  or 
a  week  ago,  I  asked 
If   he   was    aware   of    the 
and  if  so,  did  he  base  any  , 
mendations  concerning  H.R 
tents.  He  answered,  "No," 
tions.  The  Secretary  was  ._ 
would  recommend  that  the 
postpone  consideration  of  .. 
such  time  as  the  Departmen}; 
to  reviewing  the  study  or  _. 
Carter  had  formulated  and 
the  Congress  his  long-range 
icy.  To  this,  the  Secretary 
"Nos." 


thei 


I  must  ask  my  colleagues 
what  I  have  just  described 
yourselves  what  a  reasonab|le 
observer  sitting  up  there 
would  conclude  about 
going  on  here.  He  would 
elude  that  there  has  not . 
thinking  going  on,  that 
us  is  indeed  ambiguous  and 


in 
what 


ibeei 

th< 
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floor  production  impacts  "Alluvial  valley  floor  production  impacts 

[Millions  of  tons] 


Low 


Mod- 
erate 


Worst 
case 


Low 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
12 
16 
20 
24 
30 
32 
35 
85 


35  1977     0 

51  1978    0 

71  1979     0 

95  1980     0 

107  1981     0 

138  1982     0 

152  1983     0 

185  1984     0 

211"  1985    0 


Mod- 

erate 

High 

4 

17 

13 

25 

16 

35 

20 

47 

34 

53 

80 

68 

32 

75 

86 

91 

35 

104" 

0.8  to  8.6  billion  tons  of 
mining  due  to  the  surface  owner's 


be  required  to  control  sedlmenta- 

EPA's  effluent  guidelines.  While  it 

to  require  EPA's  1983  standard  of 

achievable'  in  1978,  it  could 

could   result   In    costly    and    time 


"It  is  estimated  that  approximately  0.4  to  4.2  billion  tons  of  re- 
serves could  be  precluded  from  mining  due  to  the  surface  owners 
consent  provision." 

"In  the  course  of  this  analysis  of  the  Impacts  of  H.R.  13950,  several 
aspects  of  the  bill  appear  to  merit  further  consideration.  The  char- 
acteristic common  to  all  of  the  Issues  raised  here  is  that  the  impacts 
of  the  bill  could  be  exacerbated  due  to  varying  Interpretations, 
which  in  some  cases  differ  from  the  apparent  intent  (as  reflected 
in  the  statutory  language  and  committee  report) ." 

"The  provisions  for  declaring  lands  as  unsuitable  for  mining  could 
possibly  offer  citizens  an  easier  means  of  forcing  hearings  than  is 
provided  by  the  standard  permit  hearing  process." 


"The  technology  which  might  be  required  to  control  sedimenta- 
tion is  phrased  differently  from  EPA's  effluent  guidelines.  It  was  inter- 
preted in  this  report  to  accelerate  EPA's  1963  standard  of  'best 
available  technology  economically  achievable'  into  1978." 


he  two  ver- 

dlff^rent  ways  of 

conclusions 

;rs.  One  also 

tl"  at  there  is  a 

ill  the  bill  be- 

iifferent  sets 

cpme  to  radi- 

about    the 

♦r  there  has 

deceive  the 

cf  deciding 

later-to-be- 

ac^inistration 

before 

Environment  Sub- 

a  little  over 

Andrus 

ICP   study, 

his  recom- 

2  on  its  con- 

both  ques- 

asked  if  he 

subcommittee 

i.R.  2  until 

got  around 

unjtil  President 

:  orwarded  to 

energy  pol- 

a|so  gave  two 


Secre  ;ary 


o: 


t) 


tration  so  seemingly  divided  on  impor- 
tant aspects  of  stripmining  that  all  the 
President's  men  would  just  as  soon  we 
vote  this  thing  through  and  call  it  a  day. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  way  responsible  Government 
works.  I  am  less  concerned  about  in- 
dividuals or  groups  in  the  executive 
branch  who  might  need  to  save  face  than 
I  am  about  the  millions  out  of  work,  the 
children  sitting  home  away  from  their 
cold  schools  and  the  general  discomfort 
across  the  land  primarily  due  to  con- 
gressional and  executive  indecision  on 
implementing  a  workable  and  responsible 
energy  policy.  The  energy  experts  univer- 
sally agree  that  there  is  a  real  shortage 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  our  coimtry, 
and  that  coal  is  the  answer.  If  this  is  so, 
and  I  tend  to  think  that  it  is,  we  must 
decide  once  and  for  all  whether  or  not 
national  stripmining  legislation  is  needed 
to  promote  coal  development,  and  if  so, 
is  H.R.  2  the  proper  vehicle  with  which 
to  do  it? 

Phony  figures  are  no  help  at  all  in  what 
is  a  most  important  energy  decision 
facing  the  Congress. 


to  consider 

and  to  ask 

objective 

the  gallery 

has  been 

pijobably  con- 

much  hard 

bill  before 

he  adminis- 


JOHN  GARDNER'S  ENDURING 
LEGACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
6  years,  John  W.  Gardner  has  directed 
Common  Cause,  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
superb  contributions  by  this  remarkable 
man.  During  the  last  30  years,  from 
teaching  to  running  a  leading  American 


foundation,  from  leadership  In  educa- 
tional change  to  leadership  in  political 
reform,  from  scholar  to  writer,  John 
Gardner  has  worked  in  the  public  in- 
terest, setting  an  example  for  all  to 
follow. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Gardner  recommended  to 
President  Johnson  the  establishment  of 
the  White  House  fellows  program.  De- 
signed to  bring  promising  yoimg  people 
into  contact  with  Government,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  entering  its  12th  year.  Each 
class  of  15  to  18  young  people — 23  to  35 
years  of  age — has  the  opportunity  for 
1  year  to  work  with  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  or  the  White  House  staff  In 
learning  about  the  workings  of  Govern- 
ment, and  then  returning  to  his  or  her 
field  of  endeavor,  hopefully  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  Government, 
and  with  a  heightened  commitment  to 
public  service. 

To  date  almost  200  young  Americans 
have  been  White  House  fellows,  and  as 
members  of  their  communities  across  the 
Nation  are  continuing  the  tradition  of 
excellence  and  involvement  set  so  clear- 
ly by  John  Gardner.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  entering  into 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  Common  Cause,  the  most  recent 
demonstration  of  the  impact  of  John 
Gardner  on  this  country.  This  organiza- 
tion has  had  a  profound  impact  on  this 
House  and  on  the  American  political 
process.  As  John  Gardner  steps  down  as 
chairman  of  Common  Cause,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  each  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
clarity  of  mission,  commitment  to  qual- 
ity, and  integrity  of  action  which  have 
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been  so  clearly  outlined  in  this  man's 
career. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  18, 1977] 

John  Gardner's  Enduring  Legacy  in 
Common   Cause 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington. — Back  In  1970  John  Gardner 
announced  he  was  starting  an  organization 
called  Common  Cause.  Its  purpose,  he  said, 
was  nothing  less  than  to  achieve  fundamen- 
tal reforms  in  the  American  governmental 
system. 

A  lot  of  people  laughed. 

Washington  cynics  said  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  ob- 
viously Intended  for  the  organization  to  serve 
mainly  as  a  device  for  fiu-thering  his  presi- 
dential ambitions.  They  said  he  was  too 
patrician  and  cerebral  to  lead  the  tough  kind 
of  political  fights  he  was  talking  about.  They 
said  the  whole  idea  of  Common  Cause  was 
hopelessly  naive. 

Today,  Mr.  Gardner  Is  preparing  to  step 
down  as  chairman  of  Common  Cause.  Among 
several  ot'h.sr  achievements  during  his  tenure, 
he  has  proved  the  cynics  wrong.  The  64-year- 
old  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  organization  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  determined  citi- 
zens can  actually  reshape  their  government. 

Naturally,  Common  Cause  has  made  mis- 
takes. But  overall  It  has  pursued  its  goals 
with  an  effective  degree  of  shrewdness  and 
tenacity.  As  a  result,  it  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged now  as  one  of  the  most  Influential 
lobbying  organizations  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  around  the  country. 

Common  Cause  was  a  major  influence  in 
setting  off  a  recent  series  of  basic  reforms 
In  the  way  Congress  operates.  It  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  big  changes  that  lately  have  oc- 
curred in  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. And  from  Its  inception  it  has  con- 
sistently pushed  for  the  "open  government" 
concept  that  Jimmy  Carter  now  preaches. 

Mr.  Gardner  never  made  it  to  the  Oval 
Office;  in  fact,  he  never  tried.  But  It's  likely 
that  few  private  citizens  have  had  as  lasting 
an  Impact  on  the  government  system  as  he. 

Essentially,  Common  Cause  has  proved 
the  validity  of  two  elemental,  but  some- 
times forgotten,  ideas.  The  first  is  that  the 
processes  of  government  must  be  made  to 
work  well  before  citizens  can  have  much 
Impact  on  specific  policy  decisions.  The 
second  is  that  although  it's  difficult,  you 
can  fight  city  hall. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  orga- 
nization frequently  are  assailed  by  the  po- 
litical right,  these  themes  transcend  ideol- 
ogy. The  problems  of  secrecy  and  the  need 
for  accountability  by  government  officials 
are  as  Important  to  conservatives  as  to  lib- 
erals. And  the  notion  of  effective  citizen 
action  hardly  is  a  radical  idea. 

"There  isn't  any  possibility  that  we  can 
make  power  less  seductive,"  Mr.  Gardner 
said  in  an  interview  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  several  years  ago.  "What  we  can 
do  is  to  devise  realistic  arrangements  that 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  officials  to 
separate  the  citizens  from  the  levers  of  power 
and  much  more  difficult  for  a  tightly  knit 
Inner  circle  to  monopolize  those  levers." 

Operating  under  the  maxim  that  "ac- 
countability is  at  the  heart  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment," Mr.  Gardner  frequently  has  riled 
entrenched  interests  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  more  democratic  system.  Surprisingly  often, 
he  has  succeeded. 

Common  Cause  deserves  at  least  part  of 
the  credit  for  several  changes  in  government 
procedures  that  recently  have  occurred,  or 
that  are  about  tc  occur. 


Some  examples:  Nearly  all  congressional 
committees  now  operate  only  In  open  ses- 
sions. Congress  is  preparing  to  pass  legis- 
lation requiring  lobbyists  to  disclose  their 
activities.  Lawmakers  are  expected  to  adopt 
soon  a  strict  ethics  code  for  themselves.  Cali- 
fornia voters  approved  a  measure  minimiz- 
ing government  secrecy  and  putting  restric- 
tions on  political  contributions.  A  new 
Michigan  law  provides  for  taxpayer-financing 
of  that  state's  gubernatorial  campaigns. 
Florida  has  adopted  tough  financial  disclo- 
sure requirements  for  elected  officials  there. 

Certainly  the  public  revulsion  over  the 
Watergate  affair  was  a  big  factor  In  some 
of  these  developments.  But  when  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Common  Cause  began  pushing  for 
such  changes,  Watergate  was  nothing  more 
than  a  big  apartment  complex  on  the 
Potomac. 

In  1971,  for  Instance,  Common  Cause  be- 
began  lobbying  to  end  the  automatic  senior- 
ity system  In  the  House  by  requiring  that 
committee  chairmen  be  directly  elected  by 
their  party  caucus.  Skeptics  doubted  that 
such  a  significant  change  was  poisslble.  but 
by  1975  it  had  happened. 

Three  committee  chairmen  were  unseated 
two  years  ago,  and  this  year  one  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  chairman  was  ousted. 
"The  days  of  the  autocratic  chairman  are 
over,"  says  a  House  committee  chairman. 
"You're  not  going  to  be  dictatorial  to  people 
you  know  can  determine  your  fate." 

The  secret  of  Common  Cause's  success  Is 
its  members — 250,000  of  them,  each  paying 
at  least  $15  in  annual  dues.  Congressmen  say 
they  are  perpetually  badgered  by  letters  and 
visits  from  these  members.  During  political 
campaigns,  local  Common  Cause  units  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  getting  com- 
mitments from  candidates  to  fight  for  posi- 
tions backed  by  the  organization. 

"Our  real  strength  comes  from  having  a 
cohesive  constituency,"  says  David  Cohen, 
president  or  Common  Cause.  "This  is  basic. 
John  Gardner  understands  that  you  have  to 
motivate  people,  that  the  morale  of  our  so- 
ciety is  fundamental  to  dealing  with  prob- 
lems. It's  very  important  that  people  have  a 
real  sense  of  participation." 

It's  true  that  Common  Cause  members 
generally  are  more  financially  and  socially 
able  to  participate  than  other  citizens;  one 
lawmaker  calls  the  group's  members  the 
"guilty  rich." 

Whether  that  assessment  applies  or  not,  it 
is  nonetheless  salutary  for  thousands  of 
Americans  to  band  together  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  way  their  government  operates. 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  believes  It  Is  time  for  him 
to  move  on  to  new  challenges,  has  noted  that 
eventually  any  citizen  organization  will 
"grow  old  and  Ineffective."  But  he  adds  that 
"the  idea  of  citizen  action  will  continue."  and 
for  his  role  In  assuring  that,  he  deserves  the 
nation's  thanks. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 
GAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  out 
of  every  seven  persons  In  this  country 
receives  monthly  social  security  checks. 
As  our  basic  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram, the  social  security  system  provides 
benefits  for  retirees,  disabled  persons, 
surviving  dependent  spouses  with  minor 
children,  and  otJier  survivors,  under  cer- 


tain conditions.  The  program  precludes 
payment  of  any  benefits,  however,  to 
healthy  widows  between  the  ages  of  50 
and  65  who  have  no  dependent  children. 

These  so-called  displaced  homemakers 
comprise  2.2  million  of  our  people.  They 
fall  into  a  gap  that  has  been  created  by 
statute.  Such  people  are  generally  not 
eligible  for  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  medical  benefits,  SSI  or 
most  other  forms  of  categorical  assist- 
ance. Ironically,  displaced  homemakers 
may  be  the  one  group  most  in  need  of 
help.  The  unemployment  problems  ex- 
perienced by  other  workers  pale  in  com- 
parison to  those  experienced  by  displaced 
homemakers  whose  basic  skills  are  rais- 
ing a  family  and  maintaining  a  home. 
With  no  other  recent  job  experience,  it  is 
indeed  diflScult  for  these  people  to  find 
employment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  bridge  the  coverage  gap.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  age  at  which  widows, 
surviving  divorced  wives,  or  widowers 
would  be  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  from  60  to  50.  The 
amount  payable  to  beneficiaries  imder 
this  plan  would  be  the  same  actuarily-re- 
duced  rates  which  now  apply  to  disabled 
widows. 

Then,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
attainment  age  of  65,  the  lower  benefits 
being  paid  to  widows,  surviving  divorced 
spouses,  or  widowers  would  be  increased 
to  full-rate  benefits.  Thus,  this  legisla- 
tion would  enable  those  who  elected  to 
receive  a  reduced  interim  benefit  to  have 
the  full  amount  of  their  entitlement  re- 
stored after  reaching  retirement  age. 

The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  to  cushion  the  eco- 
nomic shock  which  accompanies  loss  of 
the  major  breadwinner.  My  purpose  is 
not  simply  to  reduce  the  retirement  age 
for  widows.  We  cannot  replace  a  pro- 
gram which  discriminates  against  this 
group  with  one  which  favors  only  them. 
Although  the  amount  each  widow,  sur- 
viving divorced  spouse,  or  widower 
would  receive  is  rctuarially  reduced,  the 
benefit  level  should  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide some  assistance  when  these  people 
need  it  most  without  discouraging  self- 
help. 

There  should  be  several  positive  results 
from  this  program.  With  it  we  will  elim- 
inate one  of  the  glaring  inequities  of  the 
present  social  security  system  by  pro- 
viding comprehensive  coverage  for  all 
people  who  need  assistance  due  to  age  or 
physical  condition.  We  will  also  provide 
a  financial  cushion  for  those  who  need 
time  to  adjust  after  the  loss  of  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner.  Moreover,  people  who 
are  forced  to  tap  this  interim  benefit  will 
not  be  penalized  for  doing  so  since  their 
benefits  can  be  fully  reinstated  at  retire- 
ment. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
recommend  ways  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancing for  such  a  proposal.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  long-range  cost  of 
this  measure,  averaged  over  the  next  75 
years,  will  be  about  0.21  percent  of  tax- 
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RULE  REQUESTED  FOR 
TION   OF   H.R.   3477, 
TION   AND   SIMPUFICiTION 
OF  1977 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speake^ 
ary  17,  1977,  the  Committee 
Means  ordered  favorably 
House  of  Representatives 
Tax  Reduction  and 
1977,  with  amendments, 
vides  economic  stimulus 
special  payments,  and 
credits.  The  bill  also  extends 
ual  and  corporate  tax  cuts 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
December  31,  1978.  In 
provides  tax  simplification 
vision  of  the  standard 
tax  tables. 

I    take    this    occasion    to 
Democratic  colleagues  in  the 
the  type  of  rule  that  I  will 
Committee  on  Rules  to  ^._. 
sideration  of  H.R.  3477  on  the 
House.  The  committee  ___ 
request  the  Committee  on  _.. 
a  closed  rule  for  considerat 
3477  which  would  provide 
tee  amendments  which  would 
ject  to  amendment,  which  .. 
3  hours  of  general  debate,  tc 
divided,  which  would  waive 
order,  and  which  would  pr 
motion   to   recommit   with 
instructions. 

We  intend  to  file  the 
on  H.R.  3477  on  Thursday, 
1977.  It  is  our  intention  tc 
hearing  before  the  Committee 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoije 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin) 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
ary  9.  I  and  16  other  Demo< 
bers  of  the  House  Committee 
ment  Operations  introduced 
(H.R.  34071  authorizing  the 
submit  Government 
to  the  Congress. 

On  the  same  day,  seven 
members  of  the  committee 
identical  bill,  H.R.  3442. 

The  approach  taken  in  theie  two  bills 
IS  identical  to  that  requested  bv  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  his  Februan*  K  message 
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to  Congress.  In  efifect,  it  reviews  the  sys- 
tem for  submitting  reorganization  plans 
established  by  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  It  per- 
mits the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress reorganization  plans  which  auto- 
matically take  effect  unless  either  the 
House  or  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  plan  within  60  calendar  days 
after  it  is  submitted. 

Under  this  system,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  submit  reorganization  plans 
which  would  transfer  all  or  part  of  a 
Federal  agency  or  its  function  to  another 
agency,  to  abolish  all  or  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  particular  agency,  to  consoli- 
date or  coordinate  all  or  part  of  an 
agency,  to  authorize  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate his  functions,  or  to  change  the 
name  of  an  agency. 

Under  this  system  the  President  is  not 
authorized  to  create  new  executive  de- 
partments at  the  Cabinet  level,  to  abol- 
ish or  transfer  existing  executive  depart- 
ments, to  abolish  or  transfer  all  of  the 
functions  of  a  Cabinet-level  department, 
to  consolidate  two  or  more  executive  de- 
partments or  their  functions,  to  continue 
an  agency  beyond  its  statutory  termina- 
tion date,  to  authorize  an  agency  to  per- 
form fimctions  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  or  to  increase  the  term  of 
office  beyond  that  established  by  law. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  amends 
the  original  act  to  permit  the  President 
to  make  changes  in  a  reorganization 
plan  within  30  days  after  he  submits  it 
to  Congress  unless  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  either  House  has 
already  disapproved  the  plan;  to  submit 
more  than  one  plan  within  a  30-day 
period;  to  submit  plans  which  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to  one  "logically  con- 
sistent" area;  and  to  substitute  manage- 
ment, efficiency  and  delivery  of  Federal 
services  in  lieu  of  financial  savings  as  a 
criteria  for  judging  the  impact  of  a 
given  reorganization  plan.  Finally,  it 
would  extend  the  act  for  a  4-year  period, 
rather  than  the  customary  2-year  period. 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  doubt  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  legislation— the  so- 
called  one-house  veto  approach.  Many 
others,  I  suspect,  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  approach,  its  constitutionality  not- 
withstanding. 

I  can  appreciate  their  reluctance  to 
endorse  such  a  plan,  which  they  feel 
invites  the  abuse  of  executive  power.  I 
can  understand  their  fear  that  such  legis- 
lation merely  encourages  the  preeminence 
of  the  executive  over  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

If,  in  fact,  this  legislation  seriously 
threatened  the  delicate  balance  of  power 
which  makes  our  Federal  system  work,  I 
too  would  strenuously  oppose  it.  But 
frankly.  I  think  those  fears  are  severely 
overstated.  There  is  no  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility on  our  part  in  this  approach. 
The  ability  of  Congress  to  review  the 
President's  proposals— and  to  reject  them 
if  we  wish— is  carefully  protected.  In  the 
final  analysis.  Congress  will  have  the  tell- 
ing and  decisive  role,  either  approving  or 
disapproving  the  President's  proposals. 

What  does  threaten  our  Federal  sys- 
tem is  a  massive,  costly  and  mushrooming 
Federal    bureaucracy    which    effectively 


usurps  the  power  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  as  well.  It  is  a  wasteful  and 
unresponsive  bureaucracy  which  feels  the 
public's  cynicism,  disillusionment  and 
disgust  with  Government. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying 
that  as  a  matter  of  practicality,  I  think 
we  are  surely  fooling  ourselves  if  we  really 
believe  that  Congress  can  accomplish 
Government  reorganization  on  its  own — 
or  that  Congress  can  even  take  the  initia- 
tive in  taming  the  bureaucratic  monster. 
If  we  leave  Government  reorganization 
to  congressional  initiative,  we  are  likely 
never  to  see  it  finished.  That  is  a  judg- 
ment intended  not  as  an  indictment  of 
Congress,  merely  as  a  recognition  of  the 
facts.  If  we  are  honest,  we  must  admit 
that  there  are  simply  too  many  divergent 
interests  represented  here — too  many  op- 
portunities for  pressure  from  one  special 
interest  or  another,  some  deserving,  some 
not. 

There  are,  by  the  President's  latest  es- 
timate, some  1,300  boards,  commissions, 
and  advisory  groups  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  A  large  number  of  these 
apparently  serve  very  little  useful  pur- 
pose; in  fact,  they  often  duplicate  each 
other's  purpose  several  times  over.  Each 
one  should  be  subject  to  zero-based 
budgeting  in  order  to  fully  justify  its 
existence,  and  carefully  reviewed  to  de- 
termine its  usefulness.  Is  it  realistic  to 
expect  Congress  to  deal  fairly  and  effec- 
tively with  a  problem  as  complex  and 
unwieldy  as  that?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
President's  approach  is  much  more 
practical. 

We  should  be  moving  as  quickly  and  as 
expediently  as  we  can  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment's house  in  order.  Until  we  do,  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to  re- 
semble a  misguided,  inefficient  and  costly 
bureaucratic  jungle  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly respond  effectively  to  people's  needs 
and  people's  concerns. 

We  have  a  mandate  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  reorganization.  The  man- 
date is  clear  and  unequivocal;  it  is 
soimded  loudly  in  public  opinion  polls, 
in  feedback  from  our  constituents,  and 
in  the  results  of  last  November's  elec- 
tions. The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  a  government  they  cannot  under- 
stand, a  government  they  cannot  re- 
spect, and  a  government  they  cannot 
control. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  very 
little  we  do — perhaps  nothing  we  do- 
has  a  higher  priority  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  we  represent  than  Government 
reorganization. 

The  President's  request,  embodied  in 
the  legislation  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
introduced  last  week,  represents  a 
prompt  and  expeditious  approach  to 
Government  reorganization. 

It  is  not  a  novel  approach;  it  dele- 
gates substantially  no  more  authority  to 
President  Carter  than  Congress  has  his- 
torically delegated  to  his  predecessors— 
to  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon.  It  is,  rather, 
a  commonsense  approach — one  which 
embodies  the  kind  of  cooperation  between 
the  President  and  Congress  which  the 
American  people  expect. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  concerned  when 
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I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Congress 
is  apparently  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  on  reorganization;  when 
I  read  about  an  obvious  "lack  of  enthu- 
siasm" for  the  President's  request  among 
Democrats  in  Congress.  That  attitude,  I 
think,  digusts  the  American  people.  We 
have  exhausted  the  public's  tolerance  for 
lengthy  debates  over  the  subtleties  of 
power  or  the  bruised  egoes  of  the  Na- 
tion's high  and  mighty. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  ap- 
prove the  President's  request  as  quicldy 
and  as  enthusiastically  as  we  can.  I  ap- 
plaud the  cordiality  and  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee's  chairman,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Brooks. 

Despite  his  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  he  has  promised  quick 
and  decisive  consideration  by  our  com- 
mittee. We  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  President's  spe- 
cific reorganization  plans  at  a  later  time 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  If  we  did  not 
insure  that  opportunity,  then  we  should 
surely  have  abdicated  our  responsibility 
as  a  legislative  body.  But  that  will  come 
in  due  course.  The  issue  now  is  a  pro- 
cedural one,  and  I  think  we  need  delay 
no  longer.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support. 
I  urge  your  active  participation  in  ef- 
forts to  pass  this  bill. 


H.R.  3652,  DEEP  OCEAN  MININQ 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  Thursday,  February  17,  1977,  I  intro- 
duced, along  with  several  colleagues,  the 
Ocean  Mining  Incentive  Act  of  1977.  This 
is  an  important  bill  which  supports  the 
work  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  also  provides  insurance  for  ocean 
miners  against  physical  interference  or 
loss  of  continuity  in  the  deep  seabed  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  making 
the  text  of  this  legislation  readily  avail- 
able and  known  to  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude the  Ocean  Mining  Incentive  Act  of 
1977  in  the  Record  following  these  com- 
ments: 

H.R.  3662 
A  bill  to  insure  the  development  of  United 

States   ocean   mining  capabilities   and  to 

support  the  continuation  of  the  Law  of  the 

Sea  Conference  negotiations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Mining  Incentive 
Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Policy. 

(a)  Findings. — ^The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  It  is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  global  Interest,  to 
encourage  the  development  of  nodule  re- 
source exploration  and  exploitation  capa- 
bility in  the  deep  seabed  area. 

(2)  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  global  interest  to  en- 
courage the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  reach  agreement  on 
an  international  treaty  which  will  pay  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  states  and  their  na- 
tionals, as  well  as  to  international  commu- 
nity interests,  and  will  codify  and  create 
maritime  law  for  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
utilization  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 


(3)  The  economic  and  political  interde- 
pendence among  nations  requires  solutions 
to  Law  of  the  Sea  problems  through  a  treaty 
which  will  benefit  the  international  com- 
munity while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
states  and  mining  firms  to  proceed  with  their 
prototype  stage  operations  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations. 
The  absence  of  a  legal  regime  constitutes  an 
Impediment  to  deepsea  mining  progress  by 
creating  investment  uncertainty  which  will 
prevent  the  worldwide  distribution  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  deepsea  mining. 

(4)  The  conclusion  of  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty  which  permits  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  nodule  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed  area  by  states,  mining  firms,  and 
consortia  will  enhance  development  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. 

(5)  Before  agreement  on  an  international 
treaty  to  regulate  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  nodule  resources  from  the  deep 
seabed,  it  Is  in  the  national  and  global  In- 
terest to  provide  an  incentive  to  mining  firms 
to  continue  the  development  of  their  tech- 
nological capacity  and  to  proceed  with  pro- 
totype experimentation  with  a  view  to  even- 
tual commercial  recovery. 

(6)  The  environmental  effect  of  deepsea 
bed  mining  is  not  fully  understood  and 
therefore  In  the  Interest  of  full  compliance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
as  well  as  facilitating  the  normal  industry 
development,  it  is  important  that  a  program 
of  envlronm.ental  assessment  of  deep  sea  min- 
ing be  accelerated. 

(7)  During  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
United  States  ocean  mining  Industry  will  be 
engaged  In  the  prototype  stage;  that  is,  in 
the  developing  and  testing  of  mining  and 
processing  equipment.  This  stage  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  major  Investments  in  mming  op- 
erations for  commercial  recovery  (these  in- 
vestment decisions  being  taken  during  pro- 
totype operations  or  about  1979  or  1980) ,  and 
actual  commercial  recovery  Is  likely  to  be- 
come operational  during  1983-55. 

Sec.  3.  Pitrposes. 

(a)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress  in  this  Act — 

(1)  to  support  the  work  of  the  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  and  to  encourage  timely  agreement 
on  a  treaty; 

(2)  to  permit  United  States  mining  firms 
to  develop  their  mining  capability  and  to  pro- 
vide a  financial  Incentive  for  them  to  do  so; 

(3)  to  Insure  that  the  absence  of  a  Lav.' 
of  the  Sea  treaty  at  the  time  of  expiration 
of  the  ocean  mining  Incentive  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Congress  will  act 
to  provide  United  States  mining  firms  with 
the  necessary  further  Incentives  for  actual 
commercial  recovery  of  mineral-bearing 
nodules  from  the  deep  seabed; 

(4)  to  accelerate  a  program  of  environ- 
mental assessment  of  deep  sea  mining  and 
to  Insure  the  establishment  of  needed  en- 
vironmental regulation  of  any  such  mining 
pending  regulation  under  an  Internationally 
agreed  regime; 

(5)  to  establish  environmental  standards 
for  deepsea  mining  operations  and  to  desig- 
nate an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  regu- 
late United  States  mining  firms  as  regards 
such  criteria;  and 

(6)  to  encourage  a  congressional  review 
process  within  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  assist  in  the  transition 
from  this  Act  to  legislation  which  imple- 
ments an  international  treaty  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "•Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "commercial  recovery"  means 
the  mining  of  nodule  resources  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  of  production  with  the  Intention  of 


marketing  or  otherwise  commercially  using 
such  resources  for  profit. 

(3)  The  term  "deep  seabed  area"  means 
the  ocean  seabed  (and  the  subsoil  thereof) 
beyond  the  economic  zone  of  any  nation 
which  is  drawn  in  such  a  manner  so  that 
each  point  on  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
zone  is  equidistant  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  of  the  nation  Is 
measured,  if  such  zone  Is  consistent  with  in- 
ternational law.  Such  term  Is  without  prej- 
udice to  future  agreement  until  such  time  as 
a  definition  of  the  limits  of  national  jursldic- 
tion  over  deep  seabed  mineral  resources,  if 
agreed  upon  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  takes  effect. 

(4)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Mining  Incentives. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  mining  firm"  means 
any  person  certified  as  such  bv  the  Director 
under  section  5(b)(2). 

(6)  The  term  "includes"  and  variants 
thereof  should  be  read  as  if  the  phrase  "but 
is  not  limited  to"  were  also  set  forth. 

(7)  The  term  "nodule  resource"  means 
any  accretion  (A)  located  on  or  slightly  below 
the  seabed  In  any  deep  seabed  area;  and  (B) 
contains,  among  other  minerals,  nickel,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  and  manganese. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means — 

(A)  Any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  Any  corporation,  partnership,  associ- 
ation, or  other  legal  entity  organized  or  ex- 
isting under  the  laws  of  any  State;  and 

(C)  Any  Joint  venture  or  other  association 
(whether  organized  or  existing  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  foreign  nation)  if  the  con- 
trolling Interest  in  such  association  is  held 
by  an  individual  or  entity  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B). 

(9)  The  term  "prototype  operations"  means 
any  of  the  following : 

(A)  Research  on,  and  the  development  and 
testing  of,  mining  equipment,  processing 
equipment,  and  processing  facilities  (but 
only  If  any  such  facUlty  Is  located  In  a 
State)  for  nodule  resources. 

(B)  Any  activity  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  making  geographical  or  geochemlcal 
measurements,  bottom  sampling,  or  com- 
parable testing  relating  to  the  mining  of 
nodule  resources. 

(C)  Any  at-sea  observation  and  evaluation 
activity  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  documenting  the  nature,  shape, 
concentration,  and  tenor  of  nodule  resources, 
and  the  nature  of  the  environmental  factors 
which  wUl  affect  the  suspectlbllity  of  such 
resources  being  mined. 

(D)  Any  at-sea  recovery  activity  to  obtain 
deposit  samples  necessary  for  the  design, 
fabrication.  Installation,  development,  and 
testing  of  nodule  resource  mining  equipment 
and  the  testing  of  nodule  resource  mining 
operations. 

Such     term     does     not     Include     scientific 
research. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  means  anv  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  any 
other  commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Administration  op  Ocean  Mining  In- 
centive Program. 

(a)  Office  of  Ocean  Mining  Incentives. — 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Ocean  Mining  Incentives.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  administer  the 
ocean  mining  incentive  program  established 
under  section  6,  and  carry  out  any  other  duty 
placed  upon  him  under  this  Act,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Qualification     as     Eligible     Mining 
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Firm. — (1)  Any  person  who 
for  the  ocean  mining  incentive 
der  section  6  shall  apply  to 
such  form  and  manner  as  he 

(2)   If  the  Director  finds 
who  applies  under  paragraph  ( 1 
strate,  by  evidence  of 
capacity,  and  access  to 
that  such  person  is  prepared 
prototype  operations,  the 
tlfy  such  person  as  an  eligible 
for  the  purpose  of  section  6 
In  making  any  finding  under 
with  respect  to  any  person, 
account  such  factors  as  he 
ate,   Including  evidence  that  s 

(A)  has  engaged  In  research 
opment  with  respect  to  the  mln 
resources  for  a  period  of  not 
years  before  the  date  of 

(B)  has  expended  not  less  th^ 
with  respect  to  such  research 
ment  during  such  period;  and 

(C)  will  locate  the  processing 
any,  for  nodule  resoiirces  In  p 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

( c )    Revocation . —  ( 1 )    The 
revoke  the  certification  of  any 
ing  firm  under  subsection  (b) 

(A)  the    conviction    of   such 
section  10  for  committing  any 
under  section  8(1): 

(B)  notification  to  him  by  the 
has  completed,  or  no  longer  w 
gage  in,  prototype  operations; 

(C)  a  finding  by  the  Secretai  y 
firm  has  abandoned  all  prototjrpi  ( 

(D)  a  finding  by  the  Secretai y 
firm,  on  the  basis  of  repeated 
regulations  prescribed  under 
other  factors  deemed  appropriate 
retary,  has  conducted  any  prot( 
tloii  in  an  irresponsible  manne 

(E)  a  finding  by  the  Seer 

firm  has  established  a  processin( 
or  removed  an  existing  processin  ; 
a  place  not  subject  to  the  Jur 
laws  of  any  State  or  the  United 

(2)  Any  finding  made  by  the 
der  paragraph   (1)(C),  (D).  or 
made  on  the  record  after 
agency  hearing. 

(2 1  Any  finding  made  by  the 
der  paragraph  (1)  (C),  or  (D) 
on    the    record    after 
agency  hearing. 

Sec.  6.  Ocean  Mtning  Incentivi 

(a)  In  General. — The  ocean 
tlve  program  shall  consist  of 
ance  against  certain  losses 
ble  mining  firms  diu^ng  prototype 

(b)  Insurance. —  (1)    The    Dl 
consultation  with  the  Secretary 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  Insurance  program.  Under 
eligible  mining  firms  may  be 
Ject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection     (c),     by     the 
against — 

(A)  any  loss  or  damage 

during  prototype  operations  as 
physical  Interference  with,  or 
such  operations  by  any  other  , 
whom  a  legal  remedy  does  not 
unavailable  in  any  legal  forum  t( 
such  mining  firm  has  access. 

(B)  any  loss  of  continuity  of 
resulting    from    significant    chs 
international  status  of  the  deep 

All   claims  allowed  under 

under  this  subsection  shall  be 

Director  from  moneys  In  the 

Insurance  Fund  established  unde  • 
(7). 

(2 )  Insurance  coverage  provlde< 
subsection — 

(A)  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 
gate  l06s  or  damage  to  any 
firm; 
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(B)  shall  be  limited.  In  the  case  of  any 
eligible  mining  firm  which  is  an  association 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4(8)  (C),  to 
loss  or  damage  to  Interests  In  the  associa- 
tion which  are  owned  by  individuals  who  are 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
or  by  legal  entities  who  are  organized  or 
existing  under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(C)  shall  be  available  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  an  eligible  mining  firm  after  the 
Director  has  determined  that  the  coverage 
requested  Is  not  available  elsewhere  to  the 
firm  at  a  reasonable  cost; 

(D)  shall  be  Issued  upon  payment  by  the 
eligible  mining  firm  of  an  annual  premium 
In  an  amount  determined  by  the  Director 
utilizing  standard  Insurance  practices  and 
based  upon  the  relative  risks  Involved;  and 

(E)  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  prescribe,  after  con- 
sulting with  ocean  mining  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  such  regiilatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  Including  such  procedures  as  are 
necessary  to  Implement  the  claim  procedures 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (4) . 

(4)  (A)  The  amount  of  any  claim  paid  un- 
der any  insurancs  contract  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  by  a  panel 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employees 
of  the  Office  and  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  employees  of  the  Office  on  the 
panel  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  on 
the  basis  of  their  expertise  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mining  technology  and  interna- 
tional maritime  law.  The  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  panel  shall 
be  ocean  raining  experts  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(B)  Any  claim  determination  made  by  a 
panel  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  in 
writing,  contain  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions separately  stated,  and  be  final  unless 
the  claimant  objects  to  the  determination  in 
such  form  and  within  such  time  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe. 

(5)  Any  claim  determination  to  which  an 
objection  Is  made  under  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  and  pursuant  to  such  procedures  as 
they  shall  jointly  prescribe.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (6),  a  decision  by  the 
Secretaries  with  respect  to  any  such  claim 
shall  be  final. 

( 6 )  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  any 
claim  after  a  decision  thereon  Is  made  by 
the  Secretaries  under  paragraph  (5),  an  ac- 
tion on  the  claim  may  be  brought  against  the 
United  States  In  the  district  coiu-t  of  the 
United  States  in  and  for  the  district  In 
which  the  Insured  is  located  or  transacts 
business,  and  Jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon 
such  court  to  hear  and  determine  all  such 
controversies.  No  such  action  may  be  brought 
after  the  close  of  the  second  year  after  the 
date  of  the  decision  by  the  Secretaries  on  the 
claim  concerned. 

(7)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  the  Ocean  Mining  Insur- 
ance Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to 
the  Director  without  fiscal  limitation  as  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection.  The  Fund  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  any  sums  appropriated  to  the  Fund; 
and 

(B)  any  premiums  paid  under  paragraph 
(2)(D).  y    '^    f 

All  payments  made  by  the  Director  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Fund,  only  to  the  extent  provided  for  In  ap- 
propriation Acts.  Sums  In  the  F*und  which 
are  not  currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shaU  be  left  on  deposit  or 
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Invested  in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by. 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Limitations.— (1)  No  new  insurance 
coverage  may  be  Issued  under  subsection  (b) 
after  whichever  of  the  foUowIng  later  occurs- 

(A)  July  1, 1980. 

(B)  The  entering  Into  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  of  a  treaty 
which  establishes  an  International  regime 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  mineral 
resotirces  of  deep  seabed. 

(C)  The  enactment  of  law  providing  for 
the  provisional  appUcatlon  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  of  the  treaty  referred  to 
In  subparagraph  (B). 

(2)  If  the  certification  of  any  eligible  mtn- 
ing firm  is  revoked  under  section  5(c),  such 
firm  shaU  not  be  eligible  for  Insurance  un- 
der subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  loss 
or  damage  occurring  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  revocation. 
Sec.  7.  Environmental  Criteria  and  Re- 
quirements. 

(a)  Environmental  Assessment  Program  — 
The  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall  accel- 
erate the  program  of  environmental  assess- 
ment of  deep  seabed  mining  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  environmental  impact  of 
such  mining.  Including  associated  retrieval, 
and  landbased  processing,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

(b)  Impact  Statement  and  General  Crite- 
ria.—The  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall 
accelerate  preparation  of  a  general  program- 
matic environmental  Impact  statement  on 
deep  seabed  mining  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, based  upon  appropriate  studies,  he 
ShaU  establish  general  criteria  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  prototype  operations  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  protect  the  marine  environment. 
Such  impact  statement  and  general  criteria 
shall  be  prepared  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Regulations.— Based  on  the  assess- 
ments and  environmental  impact  statement 
developed  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
the  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  State,  officials  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  affected  Industry  and  envi- 
ronmental groups,  and  pursuant  to  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  issue 
(and  therafter  from  time-to-tlme  revise) 
regulations  for  carrying  out  of  prototype  op- 
erations so  as  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment. Such  regulations  shall  be  applicable 
to  each  person  whUe  engaged  in  prototype 
operations  and  shall — 

(1)  implement  the  general  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  subsectloo 
(b); 

(2)  be  based  upon  the  utilization  by  such 
persons  of  the  best  available  technology 
which  is  economically  feasible;  and 

(3)  include— 

(A)  such  notification  requirements  as  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  ensure  that  the 
Director  and  Administrator  are  timely  ad- 
vised by  each  such  person  of  the  natiu-e  and 
extent  of  each  such  operation  being  engaged 
In, 

(B)  such  reporting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  the  actual  or  potential  effect  of 
any  such  operation  on  the  marine  environ- 
ment as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate,  and 

(C)  requirements  that  each  such  person 
permit  employees  of  the  Office  or  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  or  both  (but 
not  more  than  three  such  employees  at  any 
one  time)  to  be  aboard  vessels  engaging  in 
prototype  operations  for  purposes  of  moni- 
toring, performing  tests  and  sampling,  and 
carrying  out  such  other  duties  as  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Administrator  may  specify  for 
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purposes  of  ensvirlng  compliance  with  the 
regulations  issued  to  carry  out  this  section. 
The  regulations  issued  under  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (d)  shall  prohibit  any  at-sea 
processing  of  any  nodule  resource  during  any 
prototype  operation  xintil  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  processing  is  not  Injurious  to 
the  marine  environment. 

(d)  Interim  Regulations. — ^Until  the  gen- 
eral criteria  required  to  be  established  vmder 
subsection  (b)  are  available  and  regulations 
issued  imder  subsection  (c),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Issue  Interim  regulations  for  the 
carrying  out  of  prototype  operations  in  a 
manner  so  as  too  protect  the  marine  envi- 
ronment. Such  Interim  regulations  shall  in- 
clude the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (3). 

(e)  Environmental  Impact  Assessments. — 
The  Administrator  shall  prepare  environ- 
mental Impact  assessments,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  persons  engaged  In  prototype  oper- 
ations, with  respect  to  specified  aspects  and 
Implications  of  deepsea  mining  technology 
and  shall  make  such  assessments  available 
to  the  public  upon  request. 

Sec.  8.  PROHiBrrED  Acts. 
It  is  unlawful  for  any  person — 

( 1 )  while  engaging:  in  any  prototype  opera- 
tion or  commercial  recovery,  to  interfere  un- 
reasonably with  any  use  of  the  high  seas 
(if  such  use  is  lawful  under  Federal  law  or 
any  treaty  or  other  International  agreement 
in  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  the  United 
States)  by  any  person,  Including  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  citizen  or  national  of  any 
foreign  nation  or  any  legal  entity  organized 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
nation;  or 

(2)  to  violate  any  regulation  or  Interim 
regulation  issued  under  section  7  while  en- 
gaged In  any  prototype  operation. 

Sec.  9.  Civil.  Penalties 

(a)  Assessment  of  Penalty. — Any  person 
who  is  found  by  the  Administrator,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  have  commltteed  an  act  pro- 
hibited by  section  8(2)  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty.  The  amount 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  less  than 
81.000  nor  more  than  $10,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  The  amount  of 
such  civil  nenalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Administrator,  or  his  designee,  by  written 
notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts  com- 
mitted and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  Justice  may  require. 

(b)  Review  of  Civil  Penalty. — Any  person 
against  whom  a  dvll  penalty  is  assessed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  may  obtain  review  thereof 
In  the  appropriate  court  of  the  United  States 
by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In  such  cotirt 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  order 
and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  Administrator  shall  promtply 
file  In  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord upon  which  such  violation  was  found  or 
such  penalty  Imposed,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The 
findings  and  order  of  the  Administrator  shall 
be  set  aside  by  such  court  If  they  are  not 
found  to  be  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, as  provided  in  section  706(2)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Action  Upon  Failure  To  Pay  Assess- 
ment.— If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Administrator,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 


torney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  In  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  imposing  the 
civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(d)  Compromise  or  Other  Action  by  Ad- 
mmistrator. — The  Administrator  may  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Imposition  or  which  has  been  Im- 
posed under  this  section. 
Sec.  10.  Criminal  Offenses. 

(a)  Offenses. — A  person  is  guilty  of  an 
offense  if  he  willfully  and  knowingly  com- 
mits any  act  prohibited  by  section  8. 

(b)  Punishment. — Any  offense  described 
In  subsection  (a)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000 
for  each  day  during  which  such  offense  con- 
tinues. 

(c)  Jurisdiction. — There  Is  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  any  offense  described  in  this 
section. 

Sec.  11.  Enforcement. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  officers  may  by  agreement,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  utilize 
the  personnel,  services,  equipment  (Includ- 
ing aircraft  and  vessels)  and  facilities  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  enforcement. 

Sec.  12.  Injunctive  Relief. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship 
of  the  parties,  to  enjoin — 

(1)  any  serious  or  irreparable  damage  to 
the  marine  environment  resulting  from  any 
prototype  operation  being  carried  out  by 
any  person  during  the  period  before  the 
regulations  issued  under  section  7(c)  first 
take  effect;  and 

(2)  any  deep  seabed  mining  development 
or  other  activities  by  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that 
unreasonably  interfere  with  lawful  uses  (in- 
cluding deep  seabed  mining  activities)  of 
the  high  seas  by  others,  and  in  determining 
whether  mining  developments  or  other  ac- 
tivities by  any  such  person  unreasonably 
Interferes  with  deep  seabed  mining  activi- 
ties by  others,  the  district  court  shall  con- 
sider priority  of  the  activities,  the  amount 
and  priority  of  Investments  related  to  the 
competing  activities,  the  degree  of  reliance 
on  the  activities  in  question,  and  the  alter- 
native equivalent  opportunities  for  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  unreasonably  Interfere. 

Sec.  13.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on 
THE  Law  of  the  Sea. 
The  Congress  hereby  expresses — 

( 1 )  Its  support  for"  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea;  and 

(2)  its  Intention  that  this  Act  be  consid- 
ered to  be  supportive  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Conference,  In  that  this  Act,  in  anticipation 
of  agreement  being  reached  at  the  Confer- 
ence, allows  United  States  mining  firms  to 
proceed  toward  ocean  mining  capability  with- 
out rupturing  the  negotiating  process;   and 

(3)  Its  Intention  that,  If  agreement  is  not 
reached  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  which  estab- 
lishes a  more  comprehensive  legal  regime  for 
the  commercial  recovery  of  nodule  resources 
after  July  1,  1980. 

Sec.  14.  Transitional  Natttre  op  Act. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  to  be  transitional  in  na- 
ture pending — 

(1)  agreement  on  an  International  treaty 
being  reached  at  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea; 

(2)  If  such  agreement  is  not  forthcoming, 


the  conclusion  of  a  multilateral  treaty  con- 
cerning the  deep  seabed;  or 

(3)  if  no  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  is  forthcoming,  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  futiire  legislative  program 
relating  to  commercial  recovery,  by  permit, 
of  nodule  resources. 
Sec.  15.  Axtthorization  for  Appropriations. 

(a)  For  General  Administration. — There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 6) . 

(b)  For  Ocean  Mining  Insurance  Fund. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Ocean  Mining  Insurance  Fund  such 
sums,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  6. 

Sec.  16.  Severability. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  applica- 
tion theerof,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  ap- 
plication, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  my  legislation  to  promote 
the  development  of  solar  energy  in  the 
United  States.  This  measure,  first  sub- 
mitted in  the  94th  Congress,  is  aimed  at 
encouraging  the  practical  application  of 
solar  energy  by  providing  incentives  in 
the  tax  code. 

The  natural  gas  crisis  has  made  clear 
once  again  that  we  must  accelerate  our 
work  on  the  development  of  alternate 
energy  sources.  The  energy  we  may  be 
able  to  derive  from  the  sun  represents 
possibly  our  most  promising  alternative 
to  shortages  in  the  fossil  fuel  area  and 
to  the  hazards,  however  minimal,  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

Despite  the  many  advantages  of  solar 
power,  growth  thus  far  has  been  slow. 
The  single  most  significant  barrier  to  ex- 
tensive use  of  solar  energy  by  homeown- 
ers is  financial.  At  present,  the  cost  of 
installing  a  solar  heating  system  in  a 
private  home  is  nearly  three  times  that 
of  a  conventional  oil  system. 

The  average  price  of  solar  heating  for 
a  $40,000  house  is  between  $4,000  and 
$6,000.  While  the  gap  between  solar  and 
conventional  systems  has  closed  in  recent 
years,  the  expense  is  still  beyond  the 
means  of  far  too  many  Americans. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican homeowners  to  install  solar  energy 
systems  in  their  residences  through  tax 
incentives.  It  would  allow  tax  breaks  on 
Federal  personal  income  taxes  for  in- 
stallers of  solar  systems  including  tax 
credits  of  33  V3  percent  of  costs  under 
$8,000.  The  bill  also  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  any  increase  in  local  prop- 
erty taxes  resulting  from  an  increased 
assessment  on  a  solar  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing an  impending  shortage  in  our  tradi- 
tional fuel  sources,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  begin  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy  like  the  Sim  before  It 
is  too  late. 
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The   SPEAKER   pro 
a  previous  order  of  the  Housi 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (? 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speake 
addresses  in  the  Congress 
of  years,  I  have  repeatedly 
Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a 
revolution  and  endless  political 
Recent  events  in  the  pro 
tary  dictatorship  of  Panan^a 
chief  of  government,  Omar 
again  illustrated  the  truth 
scription. 

On    February    11,    1977, 
Drummond,  president  of  th< 
Zone    Police    Association 
Tocumen  Airport  in  Panama 
Washington     for 
George  S.  Leonard,  attorney 
sional  plaintiffs  in  the  case 
Helms  et  al.,  against  Cyrus 
al.,  before  the  U.S.  District 
District  of  Columbia.  At  9 
about  to  board  the  airplane, 
was  arrested,  booked, 
the  National  Guard  of 
tained  in  the  Panamanian 
ligence  ofl&ce  for  interrogatic|n 
manian  oflBcials. 

Promptly   reported   to 
members  of  this  agency 
immediate  release,  which 
until  12  m.,  about  3  hours 
had  departed. 

On  Saturday.  February  12, 
ing  to  board  another  plane 
ton,  Drummond  was  detained 
time  but  only  for  15  minutes 
abled  him  to  depart  as  planr  ed 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  hi 
that  Police  OflBcer  Drummor^d 
a   leader  in   the  fight  to 
sovereign  control  over  the 
and  Panama  Canal  and  has 
portant  services  to  the 
at  his  own  expense.  Such 
rests  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
other  country,  unless  adequately 
by  our  Government,  will  make 
precedents.  I  have  written  th ; 
of  State  for  a  full  report 
incidents  with  a  request  for 
on  what  has  been  done  or 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

Another  event  of  significa 
sudden  resignation  on  Febru4ry 
of  Panamanian  Foreign 
lino  Bovd  following  a 
chief  of  government  Torrijos. 
to  the  resignation.  Torrijos 
"national  liberation,"  which 
muaist  code  term  often  usee 
munist  functionaries  for 
to  other  Communist  parties 

It  was  in  the  midst  of 
situation  that  U.S.  negotiator 
Bunker  and  Sol  M.  Linowitz 
the  isthmus  to  start  a  new  roukid 
on  Februarj-   14.   with   a  new 
Foreign  Minister,  young 
zalez  Re  villa. 
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(FITIZEN  EN        Mr.   Speaker,  it  Is  incomprehensible 

UN-    that   the  State   Department  would   be 

INPANA-    sending  emissaries  to  negotiate  with  a 

NATIONAL     government  that  has  arrested  one  of  our 

most  courageous  American  citizens  under 

false  pretenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated  by 
various  legal  authorities  the  Canal  Zone 
is  an  imincorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States.  As  such,  its  disposal  is  not 
a  subject  for  surrender  negotiations  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  specific  authorization  by 
the  Congress,  which  is  the  only  agency 
of  our  Government  vested  with  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States.  The  indicated  nego- 
tiations have  not  been  authorized,  but  are 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Congress  by 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  the  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  canal,  has  always  been  an 
area  of  stability  in  a  land  of  revolution. 
Many  Panamanian  leaders,  seeking  to 
escape  assassination,  have  taken  refuge 
there  during  periods  of  crisis.  A  recent 
example  was  that  of  Senora  Torrijos 
during  an  attempt  to  depose  her  husbejid 
while  he  was  away  on  a  trip. 

Today,  there  is  a  strong  underground 
of  opposition  in  Panama  to  the  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship.  This  opposition, 
conscious  of  "human  rights"  has  issued 
an  anonymous  circular  with  this  warn- 
ing: "We  shaU  never  accept  a  treaty 
signed  with  a  tyrant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  facts  as  I  have  just 
summarized  make  this  question  more 
pertinent  than  ever:  "Why  should  there 
be  any  negotiations  at  all  in  such  a 
situation?"  Respected  Latin  American 
leaders  and  officials  of  major  countries 
of  Latin  America  oppose  the  surrender  of 
U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  for  they  under- 
stand the  situation. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  report  on  the  two  inci- 
dents as  prepared  by  Mr.  Drummond.  a 
copy  follows  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
Report  by  William  R.  Drummond 
On  Monday,  February  7, 1977,  the  President 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union- 
Metal  Trades  Council,  through  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  Area  Director  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  met  with  the  Dictator  of 
Panama,  Omar  Torrijos,  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  Informa- 
tion relative  to  employee  rights  that  could 
be  expected  under  the  Canal's  Joint  admin- 
istration with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  CLU-MTC  speclflcally  went  to  this 
meeting  to  listen  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bargaining. 

Although  the  labor  representatives  present 
at  this  meeting  were  given  prior  assurances 
by  Torrijos"  government  that  there  would 
be  no  publicity  on  this  meeting,  it  was  ex- 
tensively used  for  political  purposes;  the 
Panama  press  depleting  U.S.  Canal  Zone  La- 
bor as  working  with  the  Panama  government 
In  a  spirit  of  harmony. 

Torrijos  assured  those  Metal  Trades  Repre- 
sentatives present  that  his  government  want- 
ed them  to  remain  after  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied. He  stated  that  the  Canal  could  not  func- 
tion without  them. 

He  assured  them  that  they  could  own  the 
home  they  are  presently  renting.  He  stated 
"I  think  it  criminal  that  an  employee  should 
be  forced  to  rent  a  home,  with  no  chance 
to  buy  it,  during  his  whole  working  life." 
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He  pictured  the  present  working  condltiona 
as  one  of  oppression  In  which  the  employee 
was  In  constant  fear  of  losing  his  Job  over 
the  most  minor  infraction. 

He  compared  the  present  Canal  health 
program  at  Gorgas  hospital  to  a  "training 
center  for  interns  who  return  to  the  States 
after  experimentation  on  Canal  employees. 
He  stated  that  the  Panama  health  program 
had  better  and  more  modern  equipment  and 
further  Indicated  that  Canal  employees 
should  consider  entering  this  program  at  the 
time  of  treaty. 

He  stated  that  those  U.S.  employees  that 
remained  working  on  the  Canal  would  be 
protected,  they  would  retain  their  wage  and 
benefit  rights  and  any  future  wage  Increases. 
He  stated  that  the  U.S.  negotiators  were 
not  working  to  protect  employee  rights  and 
that  only  the  Panama  negotiators  had 
brought  up  employee  rights  during  the  nego- 
tiations. 

He  stated  that,  to  prove  his  good  faith, 
he  would  pass  a  new  law  providing  for  these 
rights  "before  treaty",  and  that  these  special 
benefits  would  only  affect  U.S.  employees 
necessary  to  run  the  Canal.  He  stated  that 
treaty  activities  would  be  greatly  accelerated 
within  the  next  three  months,  and  that 
President  Carter  would  go  on  television  after 
it  Is  signed  to  sell  the  treaty  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

In  return  for  all  this,  Torrijos  stated  that 
he  wanted  these  labor  representatives  to 
cease  their  anti-treaty  activities  and  to  con- 
vince their  members  to  do  the  same.  He 
stated  that  he  expected  a  reply  on  this 
matter  shortly. 

Finally,  Torrijos  stated  that  he  would  set 
up  a  "high  level"  labor  commission  to  peri- 
odically Inform  Canal  Zone  labor  representa- 
tives on  the  conduct  of  the  Treaty.  The 
commission  would  be  composed  of  all  U.S. 
labor  representatives  (Union  Presidents)  and 
Panama  government  officials  under  the 
Director  of  the  Panama  Labor  Minister 
Ahumada. 

Present  at  that  meeting  was  John  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  PUots  Association, 
the  Area  Director  of  the  N.M.U.,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canal  Machinists  Union,  Pujol, 
a  member  of  the  Canal  Tug  Boat  Captains 
(M.M.P.)  and  the  President  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Council,  A.  Graham. 

On  February  8,  1977.  Tuesday,  at  a  Joint 
meeting  with  several  CLU-MTC  Union  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Canal  Zone  Governor,  In 
which  I  was  present,  Mr.  Graham,  In  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Pujol,  reported  the  above 
Information. 

On  February  10.  1977,  Thursday,  at  a  CLU- 
MTC  meeting  Brother  Graham  again  re- 
ported the  above  Information  in  my  presence. 
The  CLU-MTC  voted  to  re-support  the  suit 
that  has  been  re-Introduced  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  which  I  am  a  co -signature.  It 
was  brought  out  at  this  meeting  that  to  vote 
to  support  this  suit  was  to  formally  take  an 
anti-treaty  position.  To  date,  the  CLU-MTC 
has  not  taJcen  a  formal  public  position  on 
the  treaty.  The  CLU-MTC  further  voted  not 
to  participate  In  the  labor  commission  pre- 
sented by  Torrijos  but  that  if  Brother 
Graham  was  given  a  personal  invitation  he 
was  free  to  attend  In  order  to  gather  in- 
formation. 

The  CLU-MTC  voted  to  support  my  trip  to 
Washington,  at  my  own  expense,  in  order  to 
meet  on  priority  transfer  rights  virlth  the 
Secretary  of  Army's  Office. 

On  February  11.  1977,  Friday.  I  was  ar- 
rested, transported  from  the  Tocumen  Air- 
port to  the  Panama  Counter-intelligence 
Office  where  I  was  detained  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  12:00  noon.  (Detailed  Report  Attached.) 
While  discussing  this  Incident  with  the 
Canal  Zone  Balboa  District  Police  Com- 
mander, Mr.  Gordon,  he  stated  to  me  that 
Colonel   Norelga,  Chief  of  the  G-Z  assured 
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him  that  I  would  not  be  bothered  again  and 
that  he  (Norelga)  "Just  wanted  to  give  me 
a  message." 

Obviously,  my  arrest  was  not  the  subject 
of  overreactlon  by  some  low-level  security 
personnel  at  the  airport.  The  agent  that  ar- 
rested me.  In  my  presence,  telephoned  the 
G-Z  headquarters  to  inform  them  that  he 
had  made  the  arrest.  He  was  instructed  to 
transport  me  to  the  Counter-intelligence  Of- 
fice In  Panama  City. 

At  3:20  a.m.,  Saturday,  February  12,  1977, 
I  was  again  detained  for  about  15-20  minutes 
at  the  Tocumen  airplane  boarding  ladder.  No 
reason  was  given  to  me  for  this  further  de- 
tention. At  3:40  a.m.  I  was  allowed  to  board 
the  plane,  and  It  was  allowed  to  leave  for 
Miami.  It  was  scheduled  to  depart  at  3:30 
a.m. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  12, 
1977.  I  was  informed  by  telephone  by  the 
business  manager  of  the  Canal  Zone  electrical 
workers  that  the  labor  representatives  that 
had  accompanied  me  the  second  time  to  the 
Tocumen  Airport,  had  been  detained,  their 
film  confiscated  and  harassed. 
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friend;  all  a  part  of  growing,  all  a  part 
of  living. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  elder- 
ly and  handicapped,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  enable  airlines  to  decrease 
their  operating  losses  by  filling  otherwise 
vacant  seats.  This  legislation  envisions 
no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
transportation  industry,  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  with  me  going  on  record 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  in  sup- 
port of  senior  citizens  and  handicapped 
persons  in  all  of  America. 


THE  WINTER  OF  1977 


REDUCED  AIRLINE  FARES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  T<?nnessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  as  a  cospon^or  of  H.R.  27,  a 
bill  to  reduce  airline  fares  on  a  space- 
available  basis  to  elderly  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  older  and  to  the  handicapped. 
The  bill  would  further  extend  this  priv- 
ilege to  retired  persons  60  years  of  age. 

It  has  increasingly  become  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  democratic  body  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  these  heretofore  ne- 
glected groups,  comprising  over  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  the  many  strides  which  have  been 
made  just  in  the  last  4  years: 

Increases  in  social  security,  veterans' 
and  civU  service  retirement  benefits  to 
compensate  for  Inflation. 

Implementation  of  the  supplemental 
security  income — SSI— program,  which 
provides  benefits  to  2.9  million  older 
Americans;  and 

Significant  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
authorizes  programs  that  provide  social 
services  and  nutritional  assistance  to  the 
elderly. 

Yet,  our  job  has  just  begim  in  insuring 
our  precious  seniors  and  handicapped 
lives  as  full  as  we  enjoy. 

Today,  there  are  several  Federal  pro- 
grams which  attempt  to  make  transpor- 
tation for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
more  available  and  accessible.  However, 
there  are  no  such  special  programs  in 
the  area  of  air  transportation.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  every  citizen  should  know 
the  benefit  that  the  mobility  of  air  trans- 
portation can  afford. 

As  we  all  know,  many,  many  seniors 
and  handicapped  persons  are  forced  to 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  a  large  percentage 
of  which  is  spent  on  necessities.  There- 
fore, the  merits  of  H.R.  27  are  obvious 
in  that  it  offers  them  air  transportation, 
be  it  a  luxury,  to  visit  relatives  years 
unseen  or,  an  emergency  trip  to  a  sick 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  in  the  news  media  about 
certain  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
been  hard  hit  by  our  most  bitter  winter 
of  this  century.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  comment  about  the  sturdy 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  West 
Virginia  and  those  in  Preston  County  in 
particular. 

A  major  news  service  has  said  that 
two  of  the  hardest  hit  areas  in  the  en- 
tire country  this  winter  are  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 

Preston  County,  which  sits  high  on 
the  Appalachian  plateau,  bordering  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Garrett 
Coimty,  Md.,  has  had  over  200  inches  of 
snow  so  far  this  winter;  and  just  yes- 
terday morning  they  woke  up  to  7  addi- 
tional inches  of  new  snow. 

ABC-TV  has  had  a  news  team  in  there 
using  a  helicopter  and  has  given  spot 
coverage  to  at  least  two  rescue  opera- 
tions and,  of  course,  there  have  been 
many  other  rescues  of  people  who  have 
been  isolated  and  without  food  and  heat. 
Our  new  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Jay  Rockefeller,  has  paid  a  personal 
visit  to  the  area  to  see  firsthand  the 
conditions  there.  He  had  previously 
called  out  the  National  Guard  to  assist 
the  area  and  has  made  as  much  State 
aid  available  as  possible.  There  has  been 
a  show  of  great  concern  on  his  part. 

Just  trying  to  keep  a  few  of  the  main 
roads  open  for  one-lane  traffic  has  been 
a  major  task  in  Preston  County,  because 
as  soon  as  the  road  crews  get  a  road 
open,  the  winds  blow  and  snowdrifts 
close  it  again.  Sometimes  the  drifts  are 
20  feet  or  more  high. 

The  people  of  Preston  Coimty  are 
strong  people  and  these  conditions  bring 
out  the  best  in  them. 

A  large  State  hospital  is  located  at 
Hopemont  in  Preston  County,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  officials,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  employees  there 
have  made  a  gallant  effort  to  see  that  the 
300  or  so  patients  all  continue  to  receive 
the  proper  care  and  are  well  taken  care 
of  during  this  extraordinary  winter. 
Perhaps  a  recent  half -page  advertise- 


ment in  one  of  the  local  Preston  County 
weekly  newspapers  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion best,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
it: 

Preston  County's  extreme  winter  condi- 
tion has  drawn  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
lack  of  preparedness,  equipment  breakdowns 
and  outright  faUure  to  cope,  but  the  folks 
at  The  First  National  Bank  believe  it  is  time 
for  all  to  recognize  the  outstanding  efforts 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  day 
and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  to  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done. 

Braving  wind  chill  temperatures  of  minus 
70  degrees,  zero  visibility  and  giant  snow 
drifts,  these  people  have  risked  their  very 
lives  every  day  to  protect  the  lives  of  others. 

Volunteers  working  for  the  Preston  County 
Office  of  Emergency  Services  deserve  more 
credit  than  they  have  been  given.  Officials  of 
the  OES  should  also  be  given  a  warm  note 
of  thanks.  The  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Highways  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  working  with  aUing  equipment  long  hours 
each  day.  a  little  frustrated  at  times,  but 
courageous  enough  to  continue  to  fight  the 
battle. 

A  special  recognition  also  should  be  given 
to  the  members  of  National  Guard  units 
who  have  assembled  In  Preston  County  to 
give  local  agencies  a  helping  hand.  These  in- 
clude helicopter  crews  from  the  Med-evac 
Unit  at  Parkersburg,  the  201st  Artillery  Divi- 
sion at  Camp  Dawson,  Special  Forces  at 
Camp  Dawson  and  the  119  Engineers  from 
Clarksburg. 

Many  of  these  people  are  working  under 
these  extreme  conditions  using  equipment 
that  is  unheated,  and  In  many  cases,  totally 
open  to  the  elements. 

The  men  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources also  should  be  recognized  for  pitch- 
ing In. 

And  finally  we  want  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  all  law  enforcement  officials  who  are  co- 
operating to  the  fxillest  extent  during  this 
emergency.  This  Includes  city,  county  and 
state  police. 

These  people,  as  well  as  countless  others, 
are  helping  us  with  a  spirit  of  courage  and 
determination.  The  folks  at  First  National 
salute  them.  They  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  who  make  Preston. 

I  join  in  this  salute  to  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  people  of  Preston 
County.  They  are  a  hardy  lot,  and  years 
from  now  they  will  be  telling  their 
grandchildren  of  the  "winter  of  1977." 


CARBON  TET  IN  THE  OHIO  RIVER 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Luken)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
week,  the  headlines  in  the  Cincinnati 
newspapers  have  been  screaming  that 
poison  was  flowing  do\^Tiriver  to  our 
waterworks  intakes.  The  poison  is  in  the 
form  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  illegally 
discharged  from  undetected  industries  in 
the  Kanawha  River  of  West  Virginia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Last  Friday,  February  18,  while  users 
of  Cincinnati  water  were  being  advised 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  store  water  against  the  time  when  on- 
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coming  toxic  substances  w 
city,  the  populace  waited 
able  apprehension. 

On  Saturday,  February 
advised  that  it  had  erred 
the  flow  rate  of  the  positior 
most  severe  concentratior 
Cincinnati  and  had  been 
residents  and  users  of  the 
Thursday,  February  17.  2 
It  was  then  reported  that 
carbon    tetrachloride 
water  system  were  102 
rate  generally  considered 
to  health. 
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Further  worsening  the 
the  Federal  standpoint  is 
the  EPA  nad  taken  samples 
on  Thursday,  the  17th.  of 
the  Cincinnati  waterworks 
alert  the  city,  the  board 
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Moreover,  EPA  denies  its 
to  monitor  the  quality  of 
Ohio  River.  Orsanco.  ano|ther 
agency,    admits    its 
jurisdiction,  but  as  yet,  dfces 
the  equipment  to  do  the  jo  d. 

The  citizens  of  the  Seco:  id  Ohio  Dis- 
trict are  justifiably  outragei  1  by  this  per- 
formance and  not  a  little  anxious  over 
the  quality  of  the  water  th  iy  have  been 
drinking  and  the  protec  ;lon  against 
poisonous  compounds  in  th(  t  future. 

These  events  have  serious  implications 
with  regard  to  the  possible  legislative 
amendments  to  the  Safe  Drjnking  Water 
Act. 


For  the  present,  I  have 
assistance  of  the  President 
upon  the  agencies  Involved, 
of  cooperation   and 
local  officials  until  remedifel 
can  be  considered. 

The  White  House  has 
agencies,  and  hopefully  can 
ferent  response  from  EPA 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AKD  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  Hous< 
man  from  Connecticut  (M;' 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr. 
the  following  testimony  whfch 
before  the  Subcommittee 
slstance  and  Unemploymen; 
tion: 

Testimony    op    Hon.    Willi a^i 

Before  the  Subcommittee 

sistance  and   unemployment 

TION  OP  THE  House  Ways  ANp 

mtttee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
tee:  I  would  not  take  the 
time  unless  I  felt  the  probleii 
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duld  reach  the     state    unemployment    compensation    funds 
V  ith  consider-     deserved  your  attention  as  you  prepare  an 
extension  of  the  Federal  supplemental  bene- 
fits program. 

A  total  of  23  states  have  been  forced  to 
take  out  loans  from  the  Federal  treasury  as 
the  demands  of  high  unemployment  ex- 
hausted their  U.C.  funds.  The  failure  of 
these  states  to  recover  fully  from  years  of 
recession  Is  the  major  reason  for  their  present 
indebtedness. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  U.C.  loans, 
the  states  involved  have  three  years  to  repay 
the  debt,  or  face  an  annual  employer  penalty 
tax  of  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  For  each 
year  the  debt  remained  unpaid,  an  additional 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  would  be  added 
to  the  penalty. 

In  1975,  Congress  realized  that  implemen- 
tation of  this  tax  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  state  economies  still  suf- 
fering from  high  Joblessness.  The  tax,  in 
fact,  would  put  state  employers  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  and  hurt  their  efforts 
to  restore  the  Jobs  lost  during  the  recession. 
Such  a  result  would  make  It  more  difficult 
for  the  states  involved  to  reduce  their  un- 
employment compensation  debt. 

Realizing  this  problem,  Congress  voted  to 
delay  imposition  of  the  penalty  tax  until 
January  1,  1978,  provided  that  the  States 
demonstrated  an  active  effort  to  finance 
their  U.C.  funds. 

Now.  as  the  new  deadline  approaches,  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

In  addition  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  11  States  face  the  pen- 
alty tax  if  the  deadline  is  allowed  to  pass. 
These  States  are:  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island.  Six  other  States, 
which  took  out  loans  in  1976,  conceivably 
could  be  penalized  after  their  three-year 
grace  period  has  elapsed. 

All  of  the  economic  models  I  have  seen 
show  there  will  be  no  significant  relief  for 
the  unemployment  compensation  burden  of 
these  States  until  the  1980's.  I  therefore  ask 
this  subcommittee  to  consider  an  extension 
of  the  penalty  tax  suspension  until  January 
1,  1980.  (The  suspension  provision  can  be 
found  in  Sec.  110(a)  of  Public  Law  94-45  and 
Sec.  3302(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  revenue 
code.) 

Such  an  extension  will  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  findings  of  the 
national  commission  on  imemployment  com- 
pensation, which  Is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  by  January,  1979,  with  a  plan  to 
overhaul  the  entire  U.C.  system. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 

take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time.  With  your 

permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 

.  Under  a     insert  a  more  complete  anals^sls  of  the  prob- 

,  the  gentle-     l^m  along  with  my  testimony  Into  the  hear- 

COTTER)    is     ^^^  record. 

Insert  to  Testimony  or  Hon.  William  R. 
Cotter,  February  22,  1977 
Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  author- 
izes loan-s  to  help  states  pay  unemployment 
compensation  when  their  unemployment 
compensation  funds  have  been  depleted. 

As  the  subcommittee  knows,  taxable  pay- 
roll tends  to  be  low  when  demand  for  bene- 
fits is  highest.  Therefore,  if  there  were  no 
u.  c.  loan  provision  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,    adverse    economic    conditions    could 
subcommlt-      create  a  situation  in  which  the  need  for  bene- 
sfibcommittee's      fits  outstripped  the  state's  revenue  resources, 
of  depleted  The  basic  law  (Sec.  3302(c)  of  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954)  provides  not  only  for 
loan  repayments,  but  also  for  penalties  to  be 
imposed  if  repayment  Is  delayed  after  a 
specified  time  period.  The  penalty,  an  In- 
crease in  federal  unemployment  taxes  for 
employers,  is  effective  If  the  state  has  not 
made  full  repayment  by  November  10  of  the 
year  which  begins  on  the  second  January  1 
following  the  date  the  loan  was  made. 

The  law  levies  an  unemployment  tax  of  3.4 
per  cent  on  employers  and  then  forgives  2.7 
per  cent  If  the  state  has  an  approved  unem- 
ployment compensation  law.  Because  all 
states  have  such  a  law,  the  effective  federal 
tax  is  0.7  per  cent.  Revenue  from  this  tax 
is  used  to  pay  both  the  federal  and  state 
administrative  costs  for  the  program,  to  cre- 
ate the  loan  fund  and  to  finance  the  federal 
share  of  the  additional  benefits  paid  in  peri- 
ods of  high  unemployment. 

Section  3302(c)  provides  that  when  a  state 
has  not  repaid  its  loan  within  the  specified 
period,  the  federal  employer  tax  for  that 
state  will  be  Increased  by  0.3  per  cent  and 
that  additional  increases  of  the  same  amount 
wUl  be  added  for  each  subsequent  year  the 
loan  remains  unpaid. 

This  provision  should  be  unnecessary 
when  high  unemployment  is  a  temporary 
problem.  The  state  should  be  able  to  get  on 
Its  feet  quickly  and  repay  the  loan  without 
a  significant  drain  on  its  resources.  In  1975, 
however.  Congress  recognized  that  the  states 
still  In  debt  to  the  federal  Treasury  were 
facing  a  continuing  unemployment  problem. 
With  high  Joblessness,  their  u.  c.  funds  were 
still  depleted  and  their  businesses  too  pres- 
sured to  absorb  an  additional  federal  tax. 

A  temporary  provision  therefore  was  added 
to  the  Emergency  Compensation  and  Special 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1975  (P.L. 
94-45)  to  postpone  the  penalty  tax  until 
January  1,  1978,  but  only  In  those  states 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  found  "appro- 
priate action  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
its  unemployment  programs  so  as  substan- 
tially to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  state's  unemployment  account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  and  permitting  the 
repayment  within  a  reasonable  time  of  any 
advances." 

The  Secretary  this  year  made  determina- 
tions for  three  states:  Connecticut,  Vermont 
and  Washington.  Vermont  and  Washington 
could  not  qualify  for  the  penalty  tax  suspen- 
sion, and  employers  In  the  two  states  were 
required  to  pay  the  0.3  per  cent  levy.  Next 
year.  Connecticut  and  the  12  jurisdictions 
that  took  out  loans  in  1975  will  face  the  tax. 
The  12  Jurisdictions  are:  Alabama,  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsjlvanla,  Puerto  Rico  and  Rhode 
Island. 

Six  additional  states  took  out  loans  in  1976. 
The  enclosed  table  (prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor)  shows  the  loans  made  to 
states  through  January  15,  1977. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  all  of 
these  states,  even  with  extraordinary  effort, 
would  be  unable  to  repay  their  loans  fully 
within  the  next  few  years.  Accordingly,  an 
extension  of  the  present  provisions  for  sus- 
pension of  the  penalty  tax  may  be  appropri- 
ate. The  extension  would  not  apply  auto- 
matically to  all  states  whose  loans  remain 
unpaid,  but  only  to  those  who  can  demon- 
strate that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  retire 
the  debt  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  these  states,  any  increase  In  the  unem- 
ployment tax  paid  by  employers  might  hinder 
economic  recovery. 
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Connecticut 31.8       21.7         8.5  190  2 

Washington 40.7         3.4  50  0 

•e™?"' 5.3  23.0 

New  Jersey oto  7 

Rhode  Island I" "" "—  45  « 

Massachusetts 3       140'  n 

Michigan toe!  n 

Puerto  Rico ::: - 35  0 

Minnesota "'"" 47' q 


Maine.  _., 

Pennsylvania -I-IIIII-IIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""        173  8 


Delaware 


6.5 


111.0 
55.3  . 
9.2 

145.0 
20.0 

125.0 

245. 0 
22.0 
76.0  . 
12.5  . 

379.1 
14.0 


24.0 


2,0 
15.3 


10.0 


90.0 
2.0 


'  387. 2 
149.4 

39.5 
512.5 

65.8 
265.0 
571.0 

67.0 
123.0 

14.0 
642.9 

22.5 


1977 

through 
Jan.  15, 

1977        Total 


District  of  Columbia. 
Alabama 


Arkansai;:::::::::"::: ^-^     *5S-S 


7.0 
10.0 

68.8 


26.6 

20.0 


Hawaii. 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Maryland... 
Montana 

Total. 


20.0 
22.5 

7.6 
18.5 
36.1 

1.4 


31.8       62.4       17.2      1,477.7      1,813.3 


5. 5  39. 1 

30.0 

32. 1  547.  4 

1.0  21.0 

22.5 

7.6 

18.5 

-....  36.1 

2.2  3.6 

184.1  3,586.5 


■.Actual  loans  received,  J426,000,000,  less  repayment  through  reduced  employer  credits,  $12,800,000,  total.  $413,200,000. 


ABUSE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  PRIVILEGES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Congressman  Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
authored  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  February 
15,  1977,  on  all  too  frequent  abuses  of 
diplomatic  privileges  by  foreign  repre- 
sentatives residing  in  the  United  States. 
Congressman  Fisher,  in  the  article,  calls 
on  Congress  to  "take  steps  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  the  abuse  of  the  privilege 
of  diplomatic  immunity  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  prompt  and 
proper  relief  when  their  rights  are  in- 
fringed." 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Fisher 
wholeheartedly  and  congratulate  him  on 
the  constructive  legislative  proposal  he 
has  sponsored  to  remedy  this  problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Relations,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  consider  Mr.  Fisher's  proposal 
and  related  bill  this  year. 
Diplomatic  Immunity  Prom  RESPONsiBiLrrT 
(By  Joseph  L.  Fisher) 
Last  February  a  19-year  old  Arlington  man 
was  struck  and  killed  by  an  automobile,  while 
he  was  working  in  a  highway  repair  crew. 
The  car  was  driven  by  a  chauffeur  for  the 
Senegalese  embassy,  who  enjoyed  diplomatic 
immunity  from  prosecution  (until  he  lost  his 
Job  five  months  later).  The  car  carried  no 
liability  Insurance— because  of  diplomatic 
Immunity,  this  was  not  required. 

This  case  Is  the  most  shocking  example 
of  the  Injustice  our  citizens  can  endure  as  a 
result  of  our  outdated  laws  governing  diplo- 
matic immunity.  Many  Americans  have  suf- 
fered the  agony  of  physical  Injury  in  serious 
car  accidents  along  with  the  despair  over 
mounting  medical  bills,  aU  the  while  frus- 
trated by  the  near-lmposslblllty  of  obtain- 
ing the  prompt  and  proper  legal  relief  due 
them.  Some  can  never  recover  fully  from 
their  injuries  and  require  life-long  medical 
attention.  Others  find  that  lengthy  hospi- 
talization has  cost  them  their  Jobs.  All  share 
the  miserable  misfortune  of  having  been  in- 
volved in  an  accident  with  a  person  protected 
oy  diplomatic  immunity. 

The  concept  of  diplomatic  immunity  dates 
back  thousands  of  years  to  the  practices  and 
customs  of  the  Hlttites.  the  Babylonians  and 
to  some  of  the  other  earliest  people  whose 
records  we  have  been  able  to  read.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  diplomatic  olBclals  and 
racilltate  the  conduct  of  relations  between 
the  nations,  in  the  recognition  that  this 
works  to  mutual  advantage. 


Unlike  most  other  nations,  the  U.S.  grants 
full  Immunity  from  criminal,  civil,  and  ad- 
ministrative Jxirlsdlctlon  to  everyone   from 
the  ambassador  and  his  family  to  private 
servants,  whether  on  embassy  business  or 
on  a  personal  outing.  This  law  was  enacted 
In  1790— almost  200  years  ago— and  modeled 
on  an  English  statute  of  1708,  the  first  ac- 
knowledgment of  diplomatic  Immunity  writ- 
ten Into  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Unless  waived  by 
the  embassy  or  foreign  government  involved, 
this  Immunity  shields  all  embassy  personnel 
from  the  consequences  of  acts  which.  If  com- 
mitted   by   ordinary   citizens,    would    likely 
result  in  arrest,  trial,  and  perhaps  punish- 
ment. Even  when  Immunity  is  waived,  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  reluctant  to  sue,  and  for 
good  reason.  Anyone  who  wrongfuUy  sues  or 
criminally  prosecutes  a  diplomat  can  be  fined 
or  sent  to  Jail  for  as  many  as  three  years. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  country  v/hlch  does  not  require  auto- 
mobile liability  Insurance  as  a  condition  of 
entry  into  the  country,  but  merely  "strongly 
urges"  that  diplomatic  personnel  carry  It. 

Although  not  subject  to  U.S.  Jurisdiction, 
foreign  embassy  personnel  still  "are  ex- 
pected" to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  localities 
In  which  they  reside.  Most  do.  Others,  how- 
ever, take  advantage  of  the  special  kind  of 
hospitality  our  country  offers  in  the  way  of 
diplomatic  Immiinlty. 

Tragedies  such  as  the  death  of  the  young 
Arlington  man  from  time  to  time  spotlight 
the  general  subject  of  diplomatic  Immunity. 
Although  Interest  seems  to  wane  between 
dramatic  Incidents,  the  problems  of  diplo- 
matic immunity — its  proper  use  and  Its  fre- 
quent abuse — are  ongoing,  especially  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  such  as  Washington,  D.C., 
and  New  York,  where  diplomatic  personnel 
are  largely  concentrated. 

AccorcUng  to  the  State  Department,  when 
horsepower  under  the  hood  replaced  real 
horses,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
In  which  diplomatic  immunity  has  been  In- 
voked  have  Involved  traffic  accidents. 

There  Is,  too,  the  matter  of  unpaid  parking 
tickets.  In  a  recent  12 -month  period  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  according  to  City  Council  fig- 
ures,  lost  about  $140,000  from  an  already 
tight  budget  because  fines  for  about  30,000 
parking  violations  Issued  to  diplomatic  ve- 
hicles were  not  paid. 

Last  year  the  D.C.  City  Council  prepared 
a  bill  asking  Congress  to  revise  U.S.  policy 
regarding  non-payment  of  fines  and  hold 
diplomatic  missions  responsible  for  payment. 
New  York  City,  whose  budgetary  crisis  has 
been  national  news,  lost  some  $3  million  In 
parking  fines  unpaid  by  diplomatic  person- 
nel, according  to  a  Jack  Anderson  column. 
Problems  are  continuous  also  In  regard 
to  property  rented  to  diplomatic  personnel. 
Property  too  often  is  damaged  and  rent  un- 
paid. 

Driving  around,  entering  Into  rental  agree- 
ments and  other  contracts  are  civil  activ- 


ities that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  and  much  to  do  with 
the  exercise  of  good  citizenship. 

Congress  should  take  steps  to  protect  our 
own  citizens  from  the  abuse  of  the  prlvUege 
of  diplomatic  immunity  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  prompt  and  proper  relief 
when  their  rights  are  Infringed. 

The  last  Congress  took  some  steps  toward 
this  end  with  the  Introduction  of  a  number 
of  bills,  but  none  was  enacted. 

Inertia  and  indifference  seem  to  be  th© 
main  obstacles  to  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation. For  the  most  part,  the  abuses  weigh 
heavily  only  on  residents  of  the  Washington 
and  New  York  metropolitan  areas. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  broadest  legislation 
should  be  repeal  of  the  1790  statutes  In 
order  to  bring  the  U.S.  Into  conformity  with 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions signed  by  the  U.S.  and  more  than  100 
other  nations.  The  convention  was  held  In 
1961  to  codify  the  practices  of  diplomatic  Im- 
munity that  had  developed  through  the  years 
and  bring  about  some  untformlty  among  the 
nations.  Unfortunately,  In  the  United  States, 
the  antiquated  domestic  statutes  take  prece- 
dence over  the  international  law  In  situa- 
tions in  which  both  are  applicable. 

The  Vienna  Convention  restricts  full  dip- 
lomatic immunity  to  high  level  personnel 
for  whom  protection  against  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious arrest,  detention,  and  prosecution  is 
necessary.  It  further  narrows  the  use  of  dip- 
lomatic immunity  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween performance  of  official  and  unofficial 
duties.  For  example,  embassy  service  staff 
would  have  Immunity  only  while  performing 
official  duties,  and  household  servants  would 
lose  all  Immunity  under  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion. By  sharply  limiting  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  claim  immunity  and  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  attaches,  the  ordi- 
nary civil  offense  is  separated  somewhat  frotn 
the  traditional  diplomatic  immunity.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress,  thirty-one  members 
of  the  House  Joined  me  and  the  chairman  of 
the  International  Relations  Committee  In 
sponsoring  a  bUl  to  repeal  the  1790  statutes. 
The  Department  of  State  endorsed  the  bllL 
In  this  Congress  there  are  more  than  60  spon- 
sors. 

More  narrowly,  but  perhaps  as  important. 
Is  legislation  aimed  directly  at  the  use  of 
automobiles,  to  require  foreign  non-residents 
who  bring  automobiles  Into  this  country  for 
personal  use  to  obtain  liability  Insurance  as 
a  condition  of  entry  into  this  coimtry  Tills 
also  received  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  last  Congress. 

Finally,  I  think  there  Is  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.  government  being  liable 
for  compensating  the  so-called  "victims"  of 
diplomatic  Immunity.  Diplomatic  Immunity 
will  always  be  accorded  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  foreign  personnel,  and  rightfully  bo. 
However,  as  this  Is  a  courtesy  which  the 
U.S.  government  extends  to  foreign  nations. 
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the  host  government  should 
sive  to  the  problems  of  its 
suffer  physical  and  flnancla! 
result  of  the  diplomatic  statu^ 
sonnel.  In  extreme  cases 
ment  can  ask  for  recall  of  j 
that  still  provides  no  relief 
party. 

Legislation   is   needed   to 
mechanism    for    satisfying 
U.S.  citizens  against  foreign 
ered  by  diplomatic  Immunity, 

"I  am  an  American  citizen 
and  there  are  simply  no 
available  to  me,"  said  one 
with  the  virtually  impenetrable 
diplomatic  immunity  when 
by  an  embassy  limousine. 

It   is   time  he   and   other 
some  remedy.   We  must  modernize 
concept  of  diplomatic  immu  nity 
better  suits  the  time  in  whlc  i 
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the  old 
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RULES    OF   THE   COMSIITTEE    ON 
WAYS  AND  MIJANS 

ahd 


Spea  ker 


House 


(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
to  the  requirement  of  rul« 
(a)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
sentatives.  I  submit  heret^th 
of  the  Committee  on  Wajfs 
for  the  95th  Congress  and 
be  printed  in  the  Record 
These  rules  Tvere  adopted 
mittee  in  open  session  or 
1977: 

Rules  or  the  Committee 
Means 

Rule  XI   of   the   Rules   of 
Representatives,   provides   in 

'••   •   •  The  Rules   of  the 
rules  of  Its  conmaittees  and 
far  as  applicable,  except 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a 
privilege  in  committees  and 

"•   •   •  Each  subcommittee 
tee  Is  a  part  of  that  commltt  ;e 
Ject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
committee   and   to   Its   rules 
plicable. 

"•  •  •  Eack  standing  co 
Ho\ise  shall  adopt  written  rjules 
Its  procedure.  Such  rules  •   • 

"(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a 
la  open  to  the  public  •  •  • 

"(2)    shall   be  not  inconsistent 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  tjiose 
of  law  having  the  force  and 
of  the  House  •   •  ♦." 

In    accordance    with    the 
Committee   on   Ways   and 
uary  25,  1977,  adopted  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee. 


was  given 

remarks  at  this 

o  Include  ex- 


that 


RT7LE    1.    IN    GENE^^L 

Except  Where  the  terms 


and  "subcommittee"  are 
to,   the  foUowlng  rules   shall 
Committee    on    Ways    and 
subcommittees  as  well  as  to 
chairmen. 


RTTLE    2.    MEETING   DATE,   QXTOR'Dtl,   AND   QUORUM 
FOR     TAKING     TESTIMONY     A;  ID     EVIDENCE 

The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month  wille  the  House 
is  In  session.  A  majority  of  he  Committee 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  suslness.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  two  men:  bers  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  at  any  regu  arly  scheduled 
hearing  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE     3.     SUBCOMMITTEE    [MEETINGS 

Insofar  as  possible,  meetinj  s  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittee^  shall  not  con- 
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specifically  referred 

apply  to  the 
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flict.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  meet- 
ing dates  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man and  other  subcommittee  chairmen  with 
a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  sched- 
uling of  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

RULE    4.    SUBCOMMITTEES 

All  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  Involving  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  except  those  miscellaneous  meas- 
ures referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue  Measures  under  para- 
graph 3  hereof,  shall  be  considered  by  the 
whole  Committee  and  not  in  subcommittee. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  expedite  considera- 
tion of  these  matters. 

There  shall  be  six  standing  subcommittees 
as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security; 
Subcommittee  on  Health;  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation; Subcommittee  on  Trade;  Subcom- 
mittee on  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Measures; 
and  Subcommittee  on  Oversight. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  such  subcommittees 
shall  include : 

1.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  shall 
consist  of  13  Members,  9  of  whom  shall  be 
Democrats  and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republi- 
cans 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  will  Include  bills 
and  matters  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  relate  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age,  Survivors'  and  Disability  Insurance 
System  and  employment  taxes  and  trust  fund 
operations  relating  to  that  system,  but  shall 
not  Include  those  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  involving  health  benefits,  unemployment 
compensation  or  welfare  matters.  The  Juris- 
diction of  this  subcommittee,  more  specifi- 
cally, will  include  bills  and  matters  involv- 
ing title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
well  as  provisions  in  title  VII  and  title  XI 
of  the  Act  relating  to  procedure  and  admin- 
istration involving  the  Old-Age,  Survivors' 
and  Disability  Insurance  System. 

2.  Subcommittee  on  Health  shall  consist  of 
13  Members,  9  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats 
and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  Includes  bills  and  mat- 
ters which  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  relating  to  programs  which 
provide  payments  (from  any  source)  for 
health  care,  health  delivery  systems,  or 
health  research.  More  specifically,  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  In- 
cludes bills  and  matters  relating  to  the 
health  care  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (including  titles  V.  XI  (Part  B),  XVIU, 
and  XIX  thereof)  and  tax  credit  (Including 
tax  credits  where  no  tax  Is  due)  and  deduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
dealing  with  health  Insurance  premiums 
and  health  care  costs. 

3.  Subcommittee  on  Miscellaneous  Reve- 
nue Measures  shall  consist  of  7  Members. 
5  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats  and  2  of  whom 
shall  be  Republicans. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee 
shall  consist  of  those  miscellaneous  revenue 
measures  which,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be 
referred  to  It  specifically  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee. 

4.  Subcommittee  on  Trade  shall  consist  of 
13  Members.  9  of  whom  shall  be  Democrats 
and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  will  Include  customs  and 
customs  administration  including  tariff 
structure,  classification,  valuation  of  and 
special  rules  applying  to  Imports,  and  spe- 
cial tariff  provisions  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  customs  operation  affecting  exports 
and  imports;  Import  trade  matters.  Including 
Import  impact.  Industry  relief  from  Injurious 
Imports,  adjustment  assistance,  unfair  Im- 
port practices  including  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  provisions,  and  Import 
policy  relating  to  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply;  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments including  multilateral  and  bilateral 


trade  negotiations  Involving  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  to  and  distortions  of 
international  trade;  international  rules, 
organizations  and  Institutional  aspects  of 
international  trade  agreements;  and  special 
trade-related  problems  involving  market 
access,  access  to  materials  in  short  supply, 
trade  with  developing  countries,  operations 
of  multinational  corporaticns  and  state 
trading. 

5.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  shall  ccnsist 
of  13  Members,  9  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  4  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

In  general,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  sub- 
committee shall  include  bills  and  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  affecting  those  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  relating  to  welfare  matters,  i.e., 
welfare  reform,  supplemental  security  in- 
come, aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, social  services  and  child  support,  and 
eligibility  of  welfare  recipients  for  food 
stamps. 

More  specifically,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  shall  include  bUls  and  matters 
relating  to  titles  I,  IV,  VI,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XVII, 
XX  and  related  provisions  of  titles  VII  and 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  will 
also  Include  bills  and  matters  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
relate  to  the  Federal-State  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  the  financing 
thereof,  including  the  programs  for  extended 
and  emergency  benefits. 

More  specifically,  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee  shall  include  all  bills  and 
matters  pertaining  to  the  programs  of 
unemployment  compensation  under  title  III, 
IX  and  XII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Chap- 
ter 23  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  provisions  relating  thereto. 

6.  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  shalJ  con- 
sist of  10  Members,  7  of  whom  shall  be  Demo- 
crats and  3  of  whom  shall  be  Republicans. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  shall 
include  all  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  but  shall  be  limited  to  existing 
law  and  said  oversight  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exclusive  but  shall  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  other  subcommittes,  and  with 
respect  to  matters  Involving  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  said  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  shared  with  the  full  Committee. 
Before  undertaking  any  investigation  or 
hearing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  shall  confer  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
any  other  subcommittee  having  Jurisdiction. 

RULE    5.    SUBCOMMITTEE    CHAIRMEN 

Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  the  right  in  order  of  full  commit- 
tee seniority  to  bid  for  vacant  subcommittee 
chairmanships.  Such  bids  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  a  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  in  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  bid,  the  next  senior 
Democratic  Member  may  bid  for  the  position 
as  In  the  first  Instance.  No  member  of  the 
Committee  who  serves  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee shall  serve  as  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee. A  subcommittee  chairmanship 
shall  not  be  considered  vacant  while  the  sub- 
committee chairman  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

RULE    6.    EX-OFFICIO    MEMBERS    OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  may  sit  as  ex-officlo  members  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  may  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
a  quorum  for  a  subcommittee.  However,  their 
absence  shall  not  count  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum  by  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  Ex-officio  members 
shall  not  vote  In  the  subcommittee. 
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RULE    7.    REFERENCE    OF    LEGISLATION    AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE   REPORT 

Every  bill,  or  other  matter  (except  bills 
concerning  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  or  initiated  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  referred  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  to  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  within  2  weeks  from  the 
date  of  Its  receipt  by  the  Committee  unless 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee,  consideration  Is 
to  be  by  the  full  Committee. 

No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
be  considered  by  the  full  Committee  unless 
It  has  been  presented  to  all  members  at  least 
48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting,  together  with 
a  comparison  with  present  law,  a  section- 
by-section  analjrslB  of  the  proposed  change, 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  Justification. 

RULE     8.     SUPERVISION,     DUTIES     OF     COMMITTEE 
STAFFS 

The  staff  of  the  Committee,  both  profes- 
sional and  clerical,  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  except  tis  provided  In 
Rule  XI  Clause  5(d)  and  Clause  6  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning committee  expenses  and  staff.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  chairman  of  each 
subcommittee  shall  be  entitled  to  select  and 
designate  at  least  one  professional  staff 
member  for  said  subcommittee  and  at  least 
one  clerical  staff  member  for  said  subcom- 
mittee subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  said  full  Com- 
mittee. The  ranking  minority  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  designate  one  staff  member. 
Said  staff  members  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  salary  commensurate  with  the  responsibili- 
ties prescribed  by  said  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Compensation  shall  be  provided  out  of 
appropriated  amounts — rather  than  statutory 
amounts  allowed  each  committee. 

RULE    9.    COMMITTEE    BUDGET    AND    EXPENSES 

The  Chairman,   in  consultation  with  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee,  shall, 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget.  Such  budget  shall  In- 
clude necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel, 
travel,  Investigation,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  Committee.  After  consultation  with  the 
minority  members,  the  Chairman  shall  In- 
clude an  amount  budgeted  to  minority  mem- 
bers for  staff  under  their  direction  and  super- 
vision. The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee, 
in  consultation  with  the  majority  members 
thereof,  shall  prepare  a  subcommittee  budget 
to  Include  funds  for  staff,  travel.  Investiga- 
tions, etc.,  as  may  be  required  for  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee.  Thereafter,  the  Chair- 
man  shall   combine   such   proposals   into   a 
consolidated    committee    budget,    and   shall 
present  the  same  to  the  Committee  for  Its 
approval  or  other  action.  The  Chairman  shall 
take  whatever  action  is  nece.ssary  to  have  the 
budget  as  finally  approved  by  the  Committee 
duly   authorized   by   the   House.    After   said 
budget  shall  have  been  adopted,  no  substan- 
tial change  shall  be  made  in  such  budget  un- 
less approved  by  the  Committee. 

RULE   10.  WITNESSES 

Witnesses  who  are  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
of  his  appearance  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement 
unless  this  provision  is  waived  by  the  Chair- 
man. Witnesses  shall  provide  sufficient  cop- 
ies of  his  statement  to  the  clerk  for  distri- 
bution to  members,  staff  and  news  media. 

RULE    1 1 .    QUESTIONING    OF    WITNESSES 

Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose.  All  members  shall  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  on  the  initial  round 
of  questioning.  In  questioning  witnesses  un- 
der the  five  minute  rule,  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  may  be  recog- 


nized first  after  which  members  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Among  the  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  Is  called  to  order,  seniority 
shall  be  recognized.  In  recognizing  members 
to  question  witnesss,  the  chairman  may  take 
into  consideration  the  ratio  of  majority  mem- 
bers to  minority  members  and  the  number 
of  majority  and  minority  members  present 
and  shall  apportion  the  recogntion  for  ques- 
tioning in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  majority. 

RULE    12.   PUBLICATION  OF  TENTATrVE  DECISIONS 

A  copy  of  any  tentative  or  final  legislative 
decision  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  consideration  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  at  the  latest,  by  the  next  day. 

RULE  13.  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVISION  PREVIOUSLY 
READ 

In  the  process  of  reading  a  bill  for  amend- 
ments. It  shall  be  in  order  to  return  to  a 
previously  read  portion  of  the  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon 
amendments  thereto.  However,  if  such  previ- 
ously read  portion  has  been  adopted  by  a 
record  vote,  the  provisions  of  Rule  XVIII  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  reconsideration  shall  be  applica- 
ble except  that  the  term  "succeeding  day" 
shall  be  defined  as  the  next  day  on  which  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  Is  present. 

RULE   14.  RECORD  VOTES 

A  record  vote  on  an  issue  shall  be  required 
on  the  request  of  a  Member  which  is  sup- 
ported by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  15.  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

The  Chairman  shall  not  recognize  a  Mem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  previous 
question  unless  the  Member  has  first  advised 
the  chair  and  those  Members  present  that 
this  is  the  purpose  for  which  recognition  is 
being  sought. 

RULE    16.    RECOMMENDATION    FOR    APPOINTMENT 
OF   CONFEREES 

Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker  as 
conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  order  of  their  seniority  upon  such 
subcommittee  and  such  other  committee  and 
subcommittee  members  as  the  Chairman 
may  designate.  In  making  recommendations 
of  minority  members  as  conferees  the  Chair- 
man shall  consult  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee. 

RULE   17.  RECORDS  OF  HEARINGS 

An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony  taken  at  a  public  hear- 
ing.  Witnesses   may.   In   the   presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  and  at  rea- 
sonable times  in  the  office  of  the  Committee, 
examine  the  transcript  of  his  own  testimony 
and   may  make  suggestions  to  the  staff  to 
correct  grammatical  or  technical  changes  as 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  record  of  the 
testimony.   In   instances   where   the  witness 
is  from  out  of  town,  and  where  it  will  con- 
tribute  to   a   more   com.plete  record   and/or 
expedite  the  printing  of  the  hearing,  the  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  transcript  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  witness  by  the  staff  for 
correction  and  immediate  return.  Members 
shall  correct  their  own  testimony  and  return 
transcripts  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
thereof.  The  Chairman  may  order  the  print- 
ing of  the  hearing  without  the  corrections 
of  a  witness  or  Member  if  he  determines  that 
such  Member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable   time   to   make   such   corrections 
and   that   further   delay   would   impede   the 
consideration  of  the  legislative  action  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  hearing.  Witnesses  ap- 
pearing in  public  hearings,  or  submitting  a 
statement  for  the  record  of  a  public  hearing, 
or  submitting  a  written  comment  in  response 


to  a  request  for  comments  by  the  Committee 
from  the  interested  public,  must  provide  the 
Committee  with  a  list  of  any  clients  of  that 
witness  (or  the  firm  or  association  he  repre- 
sents) at  whose  behest  or  in  whose  employ 
the  witness  appears.  This  list  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  Committees  files  and  shall  be 
made  public  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Committee.  As  to  public  hearings  within  the 
United  States,  verbal  testimony  and  state- 
ments for  the  record,  or  written  comment  in 
response  to  a  request  for  comments  by  the 
Committee,  will  be  accepted  only  from  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  corporations  or 
associations  organized  under  the  laws  of  one 
of  the  50  States  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
involved.  Written  statements  from  noncitt- 
zens  may  be  considered  for  acceptance  If 
transmitted  through   Members  of  Congress. 

RULE    18.   TRANSCRIPTS    OF   OTHER   COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

Aji  accurate  stenographic  record  shall  also 
be  kept  of  all  markup  and  other  meetino-s  of 
the  Committee,  whether  they  be  open  or 
closed  to  the  public.  This  record,  marked  as 
"uncorrected,"  shall  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  Members  of  the  House,  or  members 
of  the  Committee  together  with  their  staffs 
at  reasonable  times  and  places.  This  record 
shall  not  be  published  or  made  public  in  any 
way  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Before  any  public  release  of  the  un- 
corrected record.  Members  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks. In  Instances  In  which  a  stenographic 
record  is  kept  of  a  conference  committee  pro- 
ceeding, all  of  the  requirements  of  this  rule 
win  likewise  be  observed  with  respect  to  such 
record. 

RULE    19.    BROADCASTING    OF    COMMrTTEE    OR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

The  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI3(f)  are  by 
reference  specifically  made  a  part  of  these 
rules. 

RULE  20.  PARTT  R.'iTIO 

The  ratio  of  Democrats  to  Republicans  on 
any  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
not  less  than  two  Democrats  plus  one  to  each 
Republican  Including  ex -officio  members  In 
recommending  to  the  Speaker  members  of 
conference  committees,  the  same  ratio  shall 
apply. 

RULE    21.    PROXY    VOTING 

Voting  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  prescribed  in 
House  RuleXI2(f). 

RULE  22,  TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  Com- 
mittee for  any  Member  or  any  staff  member 
shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Chairman.  Travel  mav  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  for  any  Member 
and  any  staff  member  in  connection  with  the 
attendance  of  formal  or  Informal  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee,  its  subcommit- 
tees, or  any  other  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  the  Congress  on  matters  relevant  to  the 
general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee,  and 
meetings,  conferences  and  investigations 
which  involve  activities  or  subject  matter 
relevant  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man in  writing  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  la 
to  be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  Members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 
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(Mr.  OTTTNGER  aske< 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  anc 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr 
cheapest,  swiftest 
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imports. 

It  is  for  these  reasons 
lighted  that  President 
Energy  Coordinator, 
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in  their  comprehensive 
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of  oil  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  electricity 
or  natural  gas  as  it  does  to  produce  similar 
amounts  of  new  energy. 

Implementing  all  proved  money-saving 
energy-conservation  Investments  in  resi- 
dences, commercial  buUdings  and  industrial 
plants  could  save  the  equivalent  of  30  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  expected  energy  demand 
for  1985. 

The  problem  is  that  few  such  investments 
are  actually  taking  place.  Conservation  these 
days  is  just  another  good  idea,  but  not 
producing  any  results. 

To  change  this  situation,  we  make  the 
following  proposal : 

Energy-conservation  measures  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  energy-pro- 
duction Investments.  For  electricity  and 
gas,  this  means  that  the  private  utility 
would  propose,  and  the  public  utility  com- 
mission would  agree,  that  every  home,  for 
example,  in  a  given  area  should  have  storm 
windows  and  the  equivalent  of  12  inches  of 
Insulation  in  the  attic  as  long  as  the  cost 
of  the  insulation  and  storm  windows  is 
cheaper  than  the  cost  of  new  gas  or  elec- 
tricity— as  it  clearly  is  now.  The  costs  of 
implementing  this  program  would  be  esti- 
mated on  a  per-kllowatt-hour  or  per-unit- 
of-natural-gas  basis.  This  amount  would  be 
added  to  the  utility  bill  of  all  energy  con- 
sumers. 

In  the  next  five  years,  the  local  public 
utility  would  Insulate  every  home  in  its 
service  area  to  specifications  accepted  by  the 
public  utility  commission.  The  insulation 
and  storm  windows  would  be  as  "free"  as  a 
new  power  plant — that  is,  no  one  would  pay 
for  it  as  it  was  put  in. 

The  local  utility,  using  contractors,  would 
do  the  insulation  work,  just  as  it  now 
changes  electric  or  gas  meters.  In  a  given 
week,  all  the  houses  In  a  certain  neighbor- 
hood would  receive  the  insulation  and  storm 
windows.  Any  person  who  had  already  made 
these  investments  would  receive  a  credit 
for  the  economic  life  of  the  investment. 

The  insulation  and  the  storm  windows 
would  remain  a  part  of  the  utility's  rate  base 
for  a  determined  period  of  time  or  until  they 
paid  for  themselves  in  energy  savings.  And 
since  the  utility  would  be  buying  in  such 
large  quantities,  the  cost  per  house  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  if  the  home  owner  did  the 
work.  (There  should  be  no  offsetting  labor- 
cost  inflation  because  there  is  such  a  surplus 
of  construction  labor.)  Similar  examples  can 
be  given  for  industrial  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers. 

This  approach  to  implementing  energy- 
conservation  Investments  clearly  has  signif- 
icant advantages: 

1.  It  is  cheaper  than  building  new  nuclear 
or  coal  power  plants  or  producing  new 
natural  gas. 

2.  It  overcomes,  without  changing  rates, 
the  existing  bias  against  energy-conserva- 
tion Investments. 

Energy-conservation  investments  are  now 
made  only  when  the  investment  is  cheaper 
than  the  average  cost  of  new  (expensive)  and 
old  (cheaper)  energy. 

But,  new  production  Investments  are  made 
in  comparison  only  to  other  new  (expensive) 
energy-production  investments.  This  differ- 
ence is  crucial  when  you  realize  the  average 
cost  of  energy  is  now  roughly  half  the  cost 
of  new  energy. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  implement  than  convinc- 
ing millions  of  individuals  that  they  should 
sa\e  energy,  especially  when  they  are  not 
paying  the  full  cost  of  new  energy. 

4.  Reasonable  estimates  of  how  much 
energy  will  be  saved  can  be  made,  and  public- 
policy  decisions  based  on  them. 

Now,  why  is  it,  with  all  these  advantages, 
that  this  proposal  is  not  now  being  carried 
out  by  our  nation's  utilities?  The  reasons 
appear  to  be  conceptual  rather  than  institu- 
tional, and  could  easily  be  overcome  if  we 
were  to  adopt  three  simple  principles. 


First,  we  must  think  of  utilities  as  energy 
utilities,  and  not  as  electricity  or  natural- 
gas  utilities.  Second,  we  must  understand 
that  saving  energy  is  just  another  form  of 
energy  production.  Third,  the  energy  utility 
should  be  required  to  propose  to  the  local 
public  utility  commission  the  most  econom- 
ically efficient  method  of  producing  (or 
saving  a  given  amount  of  energy  and  imple- 
menting the  investment. 

This  proposal  is  obviously  a  very  rough 
outline  of  a  new  notion.  A  number  of  details 
must  be  worked  out,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  serious  legal  or  regulatory  hurdles. 

Certainly,  if  it  is  reasonable  and  feasible 
to  build  hundreds  of  expensive,  and  environ- 
mentally threatening,  power  plants,  Is  it  not 
also  reasonable  to  finance  and  implement 
energy-conservation  Investments  through  the 
public-utility  structure? 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.Y., 
MOVES  TO  OUST  CON  EDISON 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  county  of 
Westchester  in  New  York  State,  which  I 
represent,  has  taken  a  very  important 
initiative  tn  meeting  the  electric  power 
cost  crisis  which  is  afflicting  so  many  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  in  our  Nation  to- 
day. I  am  bringing  this  initiative  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  I  feel 
that  it  may  be  of  great  assistance  to 
many  of  their  constituents  in  providing  a 
model  of  the  kind  of  action  that  com- 
munities can  take  to  improve  power  serv- 
ice and  dramatically  reduce  costs. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  background. 
Westchester  County  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  served  by  the  largest,  richest,  most 
imresponsive  and  least  efficient  public 
utility  in  the  United  States  today:  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  In  the  past  16  years, 
the  cost  of  500  kilowatt-hours  of  power, 
the  average  amount  of  power  consumed 
by  Westchester's  residents,  has  risen 
more  than  200  percent,  120  percent  ahead 
of  the  national  average.  New  York  State 
has  the  highest  power  costs  of  the  con- 
tiguous States,  but  Con  Edison's  costs  are 
half  again  as  much  as  the  average  of 
those  of  the  State. 

NO    END    IN    SIGHT 

It  has  now  become  clear  to  citizens  and 
power  experts  alike  that  the  end  is  not 
in  sight.  Unless  dramatic  action  is  taken 
the  residents  of  Westchester  and,  indeed, 
the  residents  of  Metropolitan  New 
York — most  of  whom  also  suffer  under 
the  burden  of  this  ungainly  giant's  in- 
eptitude, will  be  literally  priced  out  of 
the  power  market. 

Commercial  service  for  30  kilowatts  of 
demand  and  6,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
service  has  gone  from  $165.12  nationally 
in  1960  to  $285.86  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  Con  Edison  area  this  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  period,  from  $209.21 
to  $490.26.  Industrial  service  has  gone 
from  $1,125  in  1960  to  $2,348  at  present 
in  the  Nation  for  300  kilowatts  of  de- 
mand and  60.000  kilowatt -hours  of  serv- 
ice; for  Con  Edison  users  this  has  quad- 
rupled in  the  same  period,  going  from 
$1,206  16  years  ago  to  a  whopping  $4,789 
at  present. 

Con  Edison  claims,  of  course,  that  the 
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causes  of  its  high  costs  are  the  fault  of 
its  customers.  It  blames  these  costs  on  its 
tax  burden,  which  is  high.  It  blames  them 
on  the  fact  that  it  has  an  imderground 
distribution  system,  which  is  expensive 
to  run.  It  blames  them  on  the  high  cost 
of  the  fuel  it  is  required  to  use  to  protect 
the  public  health,  which  is  somewhat 
more  expensive  than  fuel  in  some  other 
areas.  It  blames  them  on  the  consump- 
tion pattern  of  its  consumers  which  it 
created  by  aggressive  and  shortsighted 
promotional  campaigns. 

MOST     EXPENSn'E     POWER 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  all  of  these 
factors  were  removed,  Con  Edison  would 
stUl  provide  the  most  expensive  power  in 
the  Nation,  and  given  its  present  cum- 
bersome, wasteful,  and  inept  methods  of 
operation,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  restrain  the  company  from  seek- 
ing further  increases,  much  less  reduce 
the  cost  of  its  power. 

The  citizens  of  Westchester,  however, 
have  discovered  an  option  which  can  free 
them  from  this  electrical  incubus  that 
threatens  to  destroy  their  economy  and 
their  quality  of  life.  They  can  create  a 
public  utility  service  of  their  own,  acquire 
cheap  public  power  from  State  sources, 
augment  this  with  low-cost  power  from 
other  utilities,  acquire  the  Con  Edison 
distribution  system,  and  rid  themselves 
once  and  for  all  of  Con  Edison. 

County  Legislator  Ronald  Toccl,  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  has  submitted  to  the 
county  legislature  a  resolution  which 
would  accomplish  this  goal.  It  creates  a 
system  for  providing  utility  service  which 
is  so  well  thoughtout,  so  balanced,  and  so 
much  tn  the  public  interest  that  I  believe 
it  should  be  made  available  to  all  citizens 
who  may  be  experiencing  utility  troubles 
similar  to  those  suffered  by  Westchester. 

MANY     TOWNS     SERVED 

Con  Edison  and  other  opponents  of  the 
public  interest  have  cried  that  this  is  a 
radical  proposal  that  will  somehow  un- 
dermine the  free  enterprise  system.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  45  communities  in 
the  State  of  New  York  now  operate 
municipal  utilities  providing  public  pow- 
er to  their  citizens  and  do  so  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $10.48;  Con  Edison  charges 
$44.09  for  the  same  amoimt  of  power. 

Ah  yes,  they  reply,  but  these  are  small 
municipalities.  You  cannot  apply  this 
principle  to  a  coimty  as  large  and  as 
populous  as  Westchester.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  over  nine  times  the  size  of  West- 
chester and  has  over  seven  times  as  many 
residents,  has  long  supplied  its  citizens 
with  power  from  a  municipal  system  and 
does  so  at  a  cost  of  only  $16.49  for  the 
same  amount  of  power  which  costs 
$44.09  from  Con  Edison.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  which 
is  over  125  times  larger  than  Westchester 
and  has  nearly  twice  the  county's  pop- 
ulation has  long  provided  municipal 
power  to  its  residents  at  costs  ranging 
from  less  than  one-sixth  to  slightly  more 
than  one-third  the  cost  of  Con  Edison's 
power. 

Clearly  size,  population,  and  popula- 
tion density  are  no  barrier  to  efficient 
municipal  power. 


SHERRILL,   N.Y.,   SAVES   35   PERCENT 

Well,  the  opponents  of  this  proposal 
respond,  those  are  old,  long-standing 
situations.  You  cannot  make  this  kind 
of  dramatic  change  today  and  still  effect 
significant  savings  for  your  consumers, 
especially  in  New  York  State.  They 
ignore  the  experience  of  the  residents 
of  the  small  city  of  Sherrill  in  northern 
New  York  State.  This  summer  the  citi- 
zens of  Sherrill  ousted  the  Niagara 
Mohawk  Corp.  as  their  power  source  and 
experienced  immediate  reductions  of  35 
percent  in  their  monthly  electric  bills. 
Now  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
have  so  greatly  improved  the  efficiency 
of  their  system  that  their  power  costs 
are  down  by  43  percent  from  the  bills 
they  were  paying  Niagara  Mohawk  and 
they  have  taken  over  the  task  of  supply- 
ing low-cost  power  to  the  city's  major 
industry,  although  they  had  to  take 
Niagara  Mohawk  to  court  to  do  so. 

The  opponents  claim  that  removing 
Con  Edison  from  Westchester  County 
would  deprive  the  county  and  its  munici- 
palities of  the  substantial  property  and 
sales  taxes  that  Con  Edison  pays.  This 
is  perfect  nonsense.  Under  the  present 
ratemaking  system.  Con  Edison  does  not 
pay  taxes,  it  just  collects  them  and  passes 
them  on.  Legislator  Tocci's  resolution 
provides  an  efficient  answer:  It  would 
have  the  county's  utility  service  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  all  juris- 
dictions, just  as  almost  all  public  power 
entities  do,  and  would  guarantee  no  loss 
in  revenue. 

Perhaps  the  most  vicious  distortion 
which  opponents  resort  to  is  the  claim 
that  consumers  would  not  want  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  supposed  inepti- 
tude of  politicians  in  operating  so  vital 
a  service  as  a  public  utility.  Westchester 
County  is  superbly  run.  It  has  a  triple-A 
credit  rating  with  the  financial  commu- 
nity— a  credit  rating  vastly  superior  to 
Con  Edison's.  Recently,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  County  Executive  Alfred  B. 
DelBello,  the  county  floated  a  major 
bond  issue  at  5.14  percent,  as  compared 
to  Con  Edison's  9.125  percent  rate  for  its 
last  bond  issue.  In  fact,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  Westchester  can  run  the  sys- 
tem less  expensively  than  Con  Edison  is 
because  the  financial  community,  which 
has  had  experience  with  both  the  county 
and  the  company,  has  so  much  more  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  county  and 
therefore  charges  it  less  for  capital  in- 
vestment funds. 

CON  EDISON  LOSES  PLANTS 

As  to  ineptitude,  consider  this:  Re- 
cently, Con  Edison  got  iself  into  so  much 
trouble  that  it  had  to  ask  the  State  of 
New  York  to  bail  it  out  by  buying  two 
major  generating  facilities  that  it  had 
started  to  construct,  but  was  unable  to 
raise  the  funds  to  complete.  This  is  a 
level  of  ineptitude  that  is  unthinkable 
in  the  county  of  Westchester's  govern- 
ment, especially  imder  the  prudent  lead- 
ership of  Coimty  Executive  DelBello.  The 
government  of  the  county  of  Westches- 
ter does  not  pay  its  executives  exorbitant 
salaries  for  inept  performance  as  Con 
Edison  does,  nnd  any  official  that  even 
approached  the  level  of  inefficiency  and 


arrogance  that  is  Con  Edison's  normal 
daily  practice,  would  be  thrown  out  of 
office.  On  top  of  this,  Legislator  Tocci's 
resolution  provides  an  ingenious  commis- 
sion mechanism  to  protect  the  public 
"Utility  service  from  any  transient  vaga- 
ries of  politics. 

I  commend  this  farsighted  and  well- 
thought-out  proposal  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation.  It  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  significantly  re- 
ducing costs,  making  public  utility  serv- 
ice responsive  to  the  people,  and  for  im- 
posing the  rational  methods  of  conser- 
vation and  innovation  that  are  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  pubUc  interest 
as  we  meet  the  power  challenges  of  the 
future.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  reso- 
lution establishing  the  Westchester 
County  Energy  Resources  Comjnission 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Resolution  With  Respect  to  the  Provision 

OP  Public  UTiLiTy  Service  by  the  County 

OF  Westchester 

Whereas,  the  provision  of  adequate,  reliable 
supplies  of  energy,  and  particularly,  electric- 
ity and  gas,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
with  all  possible  protection  to  the  environ- 
ment, is  essential  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  all  the  people  of 
the  County  of  Westchester,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  is  empowered  to  pro- 
vide such  public  utUlty  service  under  Article 
14-A  of  the  General  Municipal  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Legislators  of  the  County  of  Westchester, 
as  follows: 

1.  Authority,  Purposes.  The  County  of 
Westchester  is  hereby  authorized,  pursuant 
to  Article  14-A  of  the  General  Municipal  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided,  to  construct,  lease, 
purchase,  own,  acquire,  use  and/or  operate 
a  public  utility  service  within  or  without  its 
territorial  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing to  itself,  and  for  compensation  to  cities, 
towns  and  villages  within  the  County,  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  County  (including  for 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial  use), 
and  to  such  other  persons,  governments  or 
agencies  as  may  be  permitted  by  law,  any 
service  similar  to  that  furnished  by  any 
pubUc  utility  company  specified  in  Article 
4  of  the  Public  Service  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

2.  Powers  of  County.  To  accomplish  the 
piu-pose  set  forth  in  Section  1  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  requirements  of  ap- 
plicable law,  the  County  is  authorized: 

(a)  To  construct,  lease,  purchase,  own,  ac- 
quire, use  and/or  operate  all  facilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  furnish  public  utility 
service  as  provided  in  Section  1,  and  to  furn- 
ish and  operate  such  service; 

(b)  To  determine  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  such  public  utility  service,  the  rates, 
rentals  and  charges  for  such  service  and  the 
procediu-e  for  their  collection; 

(c)  To  purchase  gas  or  electricity  from  the 
state,  or  from  any  state  agency,  including, 
without  limitation,  the  Power  Authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Title  1  of  Article  5  of  the 
Public  Authorities  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  other  municipal  ccrporation,  or  from 
any  private  or  public  corporation; 

(d)  To  acquire  the  public  utility  service  of 
any  public  utility  company  operating  pur- 
suant to  Article  4  of  the  Public  Service  Law 
of  tlie  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  public 
utility  service  within  or  without  its  terri- 
torial limits,  by  purchase,  or  by  condemna- 
tion  in   the   manner   provided   by    law    -or 
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condemnation  by  the  Count; 
erty  for  a  public  use: 

(e)  To  acquire  by 
tion.  own  tny   transmissloi 
lines  or  facilities  cr  pipes 
any  source  or  sources  of  ga ; 
artificial  or  mixed,  or  electijic 
ductlon.   and   to  share   wit 
corporations  the  cost  of 
lines  or  pipes: 

{')  Whenever  a  surplus 
utility  service  exists  over  th( 
required  by  the  County  ai 
thereof,  to  sell  such  surp 
County  to  persons,  public  or 
tlons  or  other  municipal 

(g)  To  agree  with  any  oth^r 
poratlon  or  corporations 
nlsh  a  DUbllc  utility  serv 
with  Article  14-A  of  the 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  Yor|c 
service  to  such  other 
or  corporations,  subject  to 
the  Public  Service 
of  New  York  if  at  the  time 
service  is  actually  being 
other  municipal  corporation 
and  to  agree  with  any  such 
ration  or  corporations  for 
ship,  leasing,  construction 
operation  of  a  public  utlllt 
the  combined  territorial  llmfts 
and  such  other  municipal  c 
poratlons,  all  upon  such  t 
tions,  including  the  method 
the  rates,  rentals  and 
ice  and  the  procedure  for 
shall  be  agreed  upon: 

(h)  In  general,  to  exercise 
granted  to  a  gas  corporatit^ 
corporation  or  a  gas  and 
pursuant  to  Article  2  of  thi  \ 
Corporations  Law  of  the 

3.  Westchester  Energy 
sion.   Subject   to   the    furth 
this   Resolution,   the   Couni  y 
the  powers  and  authority 
through   the    Westchester 
Commission    which    is    herA)y 
established.  The  Commissio  i 
posed  of  three  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  County 
approval  of  the  Board  of 

4.  Organization,  (a)  Of 
first   appointed  under   this 
shall   continue   In   office  for 
year,   the  second  for  a  ter^i 
and  the  third  for  a  term  o 
each    case   from   the 
Resolution,   as    designated 
Executive  at  the  time  of 
after  each  successor  Comm 
appointed  for  a   term  of 
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and  the  public  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  thereon.  Such  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  at  a  time  and  a  place 
convenient  to  the  general  public  and  at  least 
thirty  days  following  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  proposed  Commis- 
sioner, which  announcement  shall  specify 
the  qualifications  deemed  to  render  such 
person  representative  of  consumer  interests. 

(c)  Commissioners  shall  only  be  removed 
from  office  for  just  cause,  upon  a  majority 
vote  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Legis- 
lators, and  with  the  approval  of  the  County 
Executive. 

(d)  Each  Commissioner  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  of  848,000  and  shall  receive  and 
be  entitled  to  receive  all  reasonable  expenses 
actually  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

(e)  Within  one  month  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  three  Initial  Commissioners, 
the  Commission  shall  designate  by  a  majority 
vote  one  Commissioner  as  chairperson,  who 
shall  serve  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  his 
or  her  term.  Thereafter,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  each  siiccesslve  chair- 
person, the  Commission  .=;hall  elect  a  new 
chairperson  who  shall  serve  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  or  until  a  vacancy 
shall  occur  In  the  office  of  chairperson  by 
reason  of  the  death,  incapacity,  removal  from 
office  or  resignation  of  such  person  as  chair- 
person or  Commissioner.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairperson,  a  new- 
chairperson  shall  be  promptly  designated 
from  among  the  remaining  two  Commission- 
ers by  the  County  Executive  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Legisla- 
tors and  such  chairperson  sliall  serve  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  or  her  pred- 
ecessor. 

(f)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Commission  and  no  vacancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  Impair  the  rights  of  the 
remaining  Commissioners  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  provided  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  tie  vote  of  two  Commissioners 
as  a  result  of  a  vacancy,  the  matter  shall  be 
put  over  until  a  third  Commissioner  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  meet  no  less  fre- 
quently than  twice  a  month  in  a  place  and 
at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the  chairper- 
son and  announced  to  the  public  and  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(h)  All  hearings,  proceedings,  meetings, 
deliberations,  and  other  business  conduct- 
ed by  the  Commission  or  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  employees  of  the  Commission  and 
all  records,  minutes,  documents,  rulings,  reg- 
ulations, publications  and  communications 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  open  and  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  New  York  State  Open  Meet- 
ings Law  and  the  New  York  State  Freedom 
of  Information  Law.  The  Commission  and  all 
of  its  employees  and  agents  shall  maintain 
full  and  complete  records  of  all  communica- 
tions of  any  kind  with  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration or  association  app>earing  before  the 
Commission  or  doing  any  form  of  business 
with  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 
tion appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpo- 
ration engaged  in.  or  doing  business  with 
any  other  person,  firm,  association  or  cor- 
poration engaged  In  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  power  or  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  ga"?.  or  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  material,  equipment  or  machinery 
used  in  connection  with  the  generation, 
transmission  or  distribution  of  electric  pow- 
er or  distribution  or  sale  of  gas  or  any  per- 
son, firm,  association  or  corporation  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  sale  of  bonds, 
stocks  or  other  securities.  Such  records  shall 
be  public  records  as  provided  in  the  oreceding 
sentence.  Failure  to  maintain  such  records 
shall  constitute  just  cause  for  the  removal 
from  office  of  a  Commissioner  responsible. 


or  the  termination  of  the  employment  of  an 
employee  or  agent  of  the  Commission. 

(i)  As  a  condition  of  appointment,  each 
Commissioner  shall  make  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  all  employment,  lees,  retainers, 
bonuses  or  dividends  or  other  Income  or  re- 
imbursement received  over  the  previous  five 
years  from  whatever  source  and  failure  to 
make  such  disclosure  shall  constitute  Just 
cause  for  removal  from  office.  No  person  shall 
be  appointed  to  the  Commission  who  has 
within  the  five  years  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment or  employment  been  In  the  employ- 
ment of  any  privately  owned  utility  company 
or  association  representing  private  utility 
companies,  or  who  has  done  substantial  busi- 
ness with,  or  received  substantial  income 
from,  a  privately  owned  utility,  or  organiza- 
tion representing  privately  owned  utility 
companies.  No  person  owning  stocks  or  bonds 
of  any  privately  owned  utility  company  or 
having  any  form  of  pecuniary  Interest  of  any 
kind  in  a  privately  owned  utility  company 
or  deriving  any  form  of  Income  from  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation  or  part- 
nership doing  substantial  business  with  or 
deriving  substantial  Income  from  any  private 
utUlty  company  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  the  office  of 
Commissioner. 

5.  Staff  of  the  Commission,  (a)  The  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
a  chief  engineer  at  an  annual  salary  of  $43.- 
000.  a  general  counsel  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $42,000.  a  secretary  who  shall  also  serve 
as  staff  director  at  an  annual  salary  of  $28.- 
000.  and  such  other  employees  as  the  Board 
of  Legislators  may  from  time  to  time  approve 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission may  also  request  the  County  Ex- 
ecutive to  make  availaole  the  services  of  em- 
ployees of  various  departments  of  the  County 
government,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  and  the  County  Executive 
Is  authorized  to  detail,  transfer  or  assign 
to  the  Commission  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  discharge  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Resolution.  The  Commission  and  its  em- 
ployees and  agents  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Civil  Service  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
15  of  the  Westchester  County  Charter. 

(b)  No  person  having  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  stocks  or  t)onds  of  any  privately 
owned  utility  company  or  having  substantial 
pecuniary  Interest  of  any  kind  in  a  privately 
owned  utility  company  or  deriving  substan- 
tial income  from  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, corporation  or  partnership  doing  busi- 
ness with  or  deriving  substantial  Income 
from  any  private  utility  shall  enter  upwn  or 
remain  In  the  employment  of  the  Commis- 
sion without  the  approval  of  the  Board  and 
failure  to  make  such  Interest  or  Income 
known  to  the  Commission  at  the  time  of 
employment  or  thereafter  shall  be  Just 
cause  for  termination  of  employment  with 
the  Commission. 

6.  Duties  of  the  Commission,  (a)  Within 
one  year  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Resolution,  the  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Board  of  Legislators  and  the  County  Ex- 
ecutive as  to  the  measures  that  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Resolution. 
Such  Report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to: 

(i)  The  proposed  method  of  constructing, 
leasing,  purchasing  and  acquiring  the  plant 
and  facilities  for  providing  public  utility 
service  pursuant  to  this  Resolution; 

(II)  The  maximum  and  the  estimated 
costs  of  the  method  proposed  In  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  section  and  the  means  recom- 
mended for  meeting  such  costs; 

(III)  The  contracts  or  other  agreements 
with  any  persons,  public  or  private  corpora- 
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tlons,  mxinlclpal  corporations,  agencies  or 
authorities  to  be  entered  Into  to  assure  ade- 
quate and  reliable  provision  of  public  utility 
service,  including  the  source,  amount  and 
cost  of  any  energy  to  be  acquired,  or  dis- 
tribution or  other  services  to  be  provided, 
and  the  duration  of  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments, and  such  actions  In  law  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  compel  any  persons,  corporations, 
agencies,  or  authorities  to  enter  Into  just 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  energy  or  serv- 
ices necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxuposes  of 
this  Resolution; 

(Iv)  The  method  of  operation  of  and  the 
rates,  rentals  and  charges  for  such  service 
and  the  procedure  for  their  collection; 

(V)  The  annual  operating  budget  of  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Resolution  and  providing  the  public 
utility  service  recommended:  such  budget  to 
specify  the  staff  and  supporting  personnel 
required  by  the  Commission  to  provide  pub- 
lic utility  service. 

(b)  In  preparing  such  Report,  and  generally 
In  exercising  all  of  Its  powers  hereunder,  the 
Commission  shall  emphasize  specifically: 

(I)  Provision  of  public  utility  service.  In- 
strumentalities and  facilities  which  shall  be 
safe,  adequate,  just  and  reasonable,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  consumers,  with  each 
class  or  category  of  consumer  bearing  a  just 
and  reasonable  share  of  total  costs,  without 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  person,  corporation  or  local- 
ity, or  to  any  particular  description  of  service 
In  any  respect  whatsoever: 

(li'  The  greatest  possible  protection  of  the 
environment  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, both  within  the  County  and  In  the 
State  as  a  whole; 

(ill)  The  promotion  of  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  County,  and  In  particular  of  any 
depressed  and  substandard  areas  therein; 

(Iv)  The  encouragement  of  conservation 
of  electric  and  gas  energy  and  development 
of  new  energy  technologies  through  (a)  ap- 
propriate rate  design,  (b)  installation  of 
materials  or  mechanisms  to  help  reduce 
energy  consumption  or  reduce  peak  energy 
loads  in  the  County,  (c)  appropriate  dem- 
onstration projects  to  test  new  energy  tech- 
nologies, materials  or  methods  (d)  decen- 
tralization of  the  County's  energy  facilities 
and  instrumentalities,  including  their  In- 
stallation In  consumers'  homes,  offices,  fac- 
tories and  the  like,  or  the  Installation  by 
the  County  of  energy  conserving  devices  or 
materials  in  such  places,  and  (e)  such  other 
methods  as  the  Commission  may  select; 

(v)  Cooperation  with  local,  State  and 
Federal  governments  and  public  and  private 
utilities  in  measures  designed  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  reliable  low-cost 
energy  and  assist  in  developing  the  economic 
potential  of  the  County  and  the  State  of 
New  York  of  subdivisions  thereof  or  any  re- 
gional grouping  of  State?  with  which 'New 
York  State  is  a  participant; 

(vi)  Cooperation  with  other  authorities 
communities,  cooperatives,  municipal  cor- 
porations or  any  other  public  benefit  corpo- 
rations or  agencies  to  achieve  the  puriwses 
of  this  Resolution; 

(vii)  Cooperation  with  local  jurisdictions 
withm  the  County  to  avoid  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible loss  or  serious  curtailment  of  revenues. 
(c)  Upon  submission  of  the  Report  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Section,  and  If  it  shall  ap- 
prove the  same  (either  as  submitted  or 
modified),  the  Board  of  Legislators  shall  set 
lorth  in  a  further  resolution,  and  shall  sub- 
mit for  approval  of  the  electors  of  the 
County,  all  in  accordance  with  Article  14-A 
of  the  general  municipal  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  proposed  method  of  con- 
structing, leasing,  purchasing  and  acquiring 
the  plant  and  facilities  for  the  public  utility 


service  to  be  provided  by  the  County,  to- 
gether with  the  maximum  and  estimated 
costs  thereof,  and  the  method  of  furnishing 
such  service.  Until  approval  by  the  electors 
upon  such  referendum,  neither  the  County 
nor  the  Commission  through  which  it  acts 
shall  undertake  to  construct,  lease,  purchase 
or  acquire  the  plant  and  facilities'  proposed 
to  provide  such  service,  or  to  furnish  the 
same. 

7.  Powers  of  the  Commission,  (a)  In  ex- 
ercising the  powers  and  authority  conferred 
pursuant  to  Section  2  of  this  Resolution, 
the  County  shall  act  through  the  Commis- 
sion which  shall  have  the  power  to  take  all 
of  the  actions  therein  specified;  provided 
that  the  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  take  the  following  actions  only  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board  of  Legislators: 

(I)  To  fix  the  salary  and  number  of  pro- 
fessional, clerical  and  other  employees,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  applicable  Civil 
Service  laws; 

(II)  To  determine  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  and  the  rates,  rentals  and  charges 
for  public  utility  service  to  be  provided  and 
the  procedure  for  the  collection  of  such  rates, 
rentals  and  charges; 

(III)  To  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
to  any  and  all  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
districts  within  the  service  area  of  the  Com- 
mission, provided  that  no  payment  shall  be 
in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
paid  to  such  city,  town,  village  or  district  in 
the  year  1977  by  the  public  utility  corpora- 
tion serving  such  city,  town,  village  or  dis- 
trict In  that  year  without  specific  authori- 
zation of  the  Board  6f  Legislators  approved 
by  a  referendum  of  all  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  County  as  provided  by  law; 

(Iv)  To  acquire,  either  by  agreement  with 
and  purchase  from  the  owner  or  owners,  or 
by  condemnation,  the  whole  or  part  of  any 
existing  public  utility  service,  or  any  plants 
or  facilities  comprising  and  part  thereof  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  transmission 
and  distribution  lines  and  facilities),  or  of 
any  other  property  or  right  or  interest  in 
property  which  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Resolution; 

(v)  To  constuct  or  lease  any  plant  or  fa- 
cility for  the  generation,  transmission  or 
distribution  of  electrical  energy  or  for  the 
production,  storage  or  distribution  of  nat- 
ural or  artificial  gas; 

(vl)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  any  person,  agency  or  corporation  for 
the  distribution  of  gas  or  electrical  energy 
within  the  service  area  of  the  County. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  author- 
ity heretofore  described,  but  subject  to  the 
further  provisions  of  this  Resolution,  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  following  further 
powers : 

(i)   To  sue  and  be  sued; 
(II)  To  have  an  official  seal  of  which  Judi- 
cial notice  shall  be  taken,  and  to  alter  the 
same  at  pleasure: 

(ill)  To  make  and  execute  contracts  and 
all  the  instruments  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  and  functions 
under  this  Resolution; 

(iv)  To  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  chairperson  or  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  decide,  except  as  elsewhere 
provided  In  this  Resolution: 

(v)  To  appoint,  transfer  and  remove  at 
pleasure  all  employees  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York   or   the   County; 

(vl)  To  make  any  Investigation  necessary 
and  proper  to  the  effective  execution  of  this 
Resolution  (Including,  without  limitation, 
any  investigation  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  prepare  the  report  required  in  Section  6 
hereof)  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  take  and 
hear  proofs  and  testimony  under  oath,  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to 


require  the  production  of  records,  books, 
papery,  accounts  and  other  documents  In- 
cluding records  of  public  agencies; 

(vil)  To  enter  upon  any  lands,  waters  or 
premises  within  the  County  for  the  purpose 
of  making  studies,  surveys  or  investigations 
that  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Resolution: 

(vlll)  To  make  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  piirposes  of  this  Resolution,  provided 
that  the  Commission  shall,  before  any  such 
rules  and  regulations  become  effective,  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations no  less  than  thirty  days  after  publi- 
cation of  such  proposed  rules  or  regulations 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
County;  and  provided  further  that  the  Board 
shall  have  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication in  which  It  may  suspend  or  reject 
such  proposed  rules  or  regulations  by 
majority  vote; 

(Ix)  in  general,  to  do  all  other  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Resolution,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein  and  by 
applicable  law. 

8.  Finance,  (a)  The  provision  of  public 
utility  services  as  provided  herein,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  such  plants,  facilities, 
property  and  equipment  or  rights  or  inter- 
ests therein  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Resolution,  may  be 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  County 
through  levy  of  taxes  In  the  same  manner 
that  taxes  are  levied  pursuant  to  law  for 
any  permanent  Improvement  by  the  Coun- 
ty, or  may  be  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the 
County  approved  by  the  Board  of  Legisla- 
tors and  by  the  voters  In  a  general  referen- 
dum as  provided  by  law.  Debt  service  ( in- 
cluding amortized  principal)  and  related 
charges  for  any  bonds,  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations of  the  County  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  considered  an  operating 
expense  of  the  Commission. 

(b)    When    any   public    utility   service    is 
provided   by   the   County   pursuant   to   this 
resolution,  the  Commission  shall  collect,  by  a 
method  approved  by  the  Board  of  Legislators 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  rates, 
and   shall   retain   in   separate   accounts,    all 
rentals  and  charges  for  such  service  and  such 
other  revenues  as  may  derive  from  any  other 
transactions   permitted   under   this   Resolu- 
tion, and  shall  use  such  rentals,  charges  and 
other  revenues  to  meet  and  defray  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  the  Commission  and   the 
public    utility   service   provided.    If,    at    the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  rentals,  charges 
and  other  revenues  collected  by  the  Com- 
mission exceed  the  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred, plus  all  necessary  reserves,  so  that 
a  surplus  shall  result,  such  surplus  shall  be 
used  to  defray  the  costs  of  service  In  the 
next  ensuing  fiscal  year;   provided  that  the 
Board  of  Legislators  may  by  resolution  direct 
that  such  surplus  be  added  to  the  general 
revenues  of  the  County  or  allocate  the  same 
for  such  other  purpose  or  purposes  as  the 
Board  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Upon  and  after  the  County  commences 
to  provide  any  public  utility  service  here- 
under, and  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Resolution,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  request,  receive, 
hold  and  expend  operating  advances  to  be 
made  from  the  genera!  revenues  of  the  Coun- 
ty by  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  the 
Department  of  Finance  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  make  such  operating  advances,  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  make  no  advance  until 
and  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Finance 
shall  have  examined  the  books  and  records 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  have  certified 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  repay 
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or  as  many  of  the  bills  as  they  will.  Let 
us  all  move  forward  together  on  this 
brighter  and  brighter  path. 

I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19,  1977] 
Massachtsetts  Hopes  To  Help  Solar  Energy 
Heating   Market 

Boston. — The  Massachusetts  secretary  of 
consumer  affairs,  Christine  Sullivan,  has  an- 
nounced a  state  program  to  help  market 
solar  energy  heating  units. 

"If  3  per  cent  of  the  energy  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts turned  solar,  100,000  jobs  would  be 
created,"  she  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  state 
cabinet. 

At  the  same  time,  Education  Secretary 
Paul  Parks  said  a  program  to  begin  training 
researchers  and  technicians  to  work  in  the 
solar  industry  was  being  discussed  with 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and 
three  community  colleges. 

Sullivan  said  a  solar  energy  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  legislators,  bankers,  labor 
union  leaders  and  contractors  has  been  set 
up  to  Increase  public  Interest  in  solar  energy. 

She  said  banks  have  expressed  Interest  in 
making  loans  available  to  install  solar  en- 
ergy heating  units,  which  she  estimated 
would  cost  $1,200  at  current  prices.  The  price 
probably  would  decrease  as  the  demand  In- 
creased, she  added. 

Sullivan  said  savings  from  tiFlng  a  solar 
energy  heat'.ne  unit,  backed  up  by  an  aux- 
iliary electric  unit  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
timf>.  would  save  the  average  homeowner  $116 
a  year  over  a  10-year  period. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   19,  1977] 

Q.M.  Plans  Solar-Power  Hot  Water  System 

IN   Homes 

Detroit. — ^The  General  Motors  Corporation, 
the  world's  largest  auto  maker,  says  it  may 
begin  selling  a  solar-powered  hot  water  heat- 
ing system  for  homes  next  year. 

Howard  H.  Kehrl,  G.M.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, said,  "If  this  Eolar  package  does  prove 
practical,  it  probably  would  be  teamed  with 
a  conventional  household  gas  or  electric 
water  heater  so  the  water  would  get  hot 
whether  or  not  the  sun  was  shining." 

G.M.'s  Harrison  Radiator  division.  In  Lock- 
port,  N.T.,  Is  doing  the  work  because  It  makes 
heaters  and  alr-condltioning  units  for  cars. 
Solar  power  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  its 
knowledge  In  the  heat-transfer  field.  Eugene 
R.  Harris,  head  of  energy  systems  at  the  G.M. 
manufacturing  staff,  said  Harrison  had  em- 
barked on  "a  development  program  for  do- 
mestic products  that  operate  from  solar 
energy." 

The  plans  were  disclosed  yesterday  by  G.M. 
officials  at  a  news  conference  called  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  company  was  doing  in  energy 
conservation  and  research. 

A  Q.M.  spokesman  estimated  today  that 
about  140  companies  were  now  making  solar 
collectors,  including  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  Grumman  Corporation. 

Grumman  has  an  energy  systems  division 
in  Ronkonkoma,  L.I.,  which  markets  Sun- 
stream  solar  products,  including  a  sun-pow- 
ered hot  water  heater.  Leonard  Rothenberg, 
solar  sales  manager  for  Grimiman,  said  the 
company  had  been  selling  a  complete  system 
for  a  year.  The  basic  model  retails  for  $995 
and  the  deluxe  model  for  $1,260  f.o.b.  New 
York,  with  installation  extra,  he  said. 

Mr.  Rothenberg  said  the  company  had  55 
dealers  nationwide  but  declined  to  say  how 
many  units  had  been  sold.  "We  expected  a 
slow  buildup  but  think  the  market  will  de- 
velop more  rapidly  as  energy  prices  increase 
and  tax  Incentive  legislation  Is  passed,"  he 
said.  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  Inc.  is  one  of 


the  companies  building  complete  solar  hot 
water  systems,  he  added. 

Mr.  Rothenberg  said:  "We  also  have  made 
a  couple  of  solar  space  heating  installations, 
and  we  sell  solar  swimming  pool  heaters.  But 
the  most  potential  Is  in  a  solar  water  heating 
system  because  it  can  be  used  In  existing 
homes  and  new  construction,  too." 

GAI.'s  Mr.  Harris  said  a  key  to  the  Harrison 
system  "is  a  flat-plate  solar  collector  they 
are  developing  that  has  several  unique  fea- 
tures aimed  at  giving  the  units  Improved  per- 
formance and  longer  life  at  moderate  cost." 

Michael  Walsh,  general  sales  manager  for 
Harrison,  said  he  was  "very  optimistic"  about 
the  prospects  for  solar  water  heating.  He  said 
it  was  "still  lu  the  experimental  stage,  but 
we  see  It  as  being  a  good  entry  into  the  con- 
sumer market."  Asked  when  It  might  go  on 
sale,  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "We  have  not  picked  a 
date,  but  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  away."  He 
added  that  Harrison  might  be  ready  to  tmvell 
the  system  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  the  new  system  would  "have 
to  be  cost  competitive"  with  existing  systems. 
"I  would  expect  the  Initial  attempts  to  mar- 
ket it  would  be  In  the  South,"  he  said.  "But, 
with  increasing  energy  costs,  long  term  I 
would  think  It  co\ild  be  expanded  beyond 
that  area." 

The  solar  heater  would  use  solar  collection 
panels,  probably  mounted  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Mr.  Walsh  said  that  only  a  few  panels 
would  be  needed  for  a  typical  home. 

Solar  collectors,  Mr.  Harris  explained,  con- 
sist of  a  flat,  absorbing  surface— usually  steel, 
copper  or  aluminum — coated  with  a  suitable 
material  (such  as  flat  black  paint)  for  ab- 
sorbing the  sun's  rays.  The  collector  is  in- 
stalled in  an  airtight  enclosure,  covered  with 
sheets  of  glass  to  permit  the  sun's  rays  to 
enter  the  box. 

Water  Is  collected  through  passages  molded 
In  the  collector  plate  or  through  tubes  at- 
tached to  It.  When  the  sun's  rays  strike  the 
plate.  It  gets  hot.  The  heat  passes  through 
the  metal  plate  and  tube  walls  to  the  water. 
The  hot  water  is  then  pumped  through  heat 
exchangers  to  heat  air  or  water  for  home  use. 

G.M.  has  been  experimenting  with  solar 
power  for  some  time  at  its  desert  proving 
ground  near  Phoenix  where  It  has  a  number 
of  systems  serving  several  buildings  with  hot 
water  and  heat.  The  home  system  apparently 
would  be  similar  but  smaller  and  less  com- 
plicated. 


PROTECTING  OUR  REDWOODS 

(Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  complete 
the  work  begun  by  the  Congress  in  1968 
and  to  correct  many  omissions  of  the 
executive  branch  in  keeping  for  the 
American  people  a  remnant  of  the  mag- 
nificent redwood  forests  which  once 
stretched  from  Oregon  southward  for  400 
miles.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  bill. 

After  many  years  of  consideration  and 
after  4  years  of  intense  controversy,  the 
Congress  established  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  1968.  Despite  a  heavy  in- 
vestment in  virgin  redwoods,  the  park 
was  incompletely  and  inadequately  fash- 
ioned. When  the  park  was  established,  it 
was  a  58,000-acre  compromise.  It  was  a 
long    narrow    strip    along    California's 
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northern  coast,  bulging  to  take  in  three 
major  State  parks  and  lower  Redwood 
Creek,  and  extending  another  7  miles 
farther  up  Redwood  Creek  to  take  in  the 
world's  tallest  trees  and  the  Emerald 
Mile.  This  7-mile  stretch,  commonly 
known  as  the  "worm,"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  and  study  but 
logging  continues  upslope  and  upstream 
from  the  groves. 

When  the  Park  Act  was  enacted,  it  was 
hoped  that  certain  of  its  provisions  would 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Park  Service  to  protect  the 
park,  despite  the  boundary  deficiencies. 
However,  in  the  ZV2  years  which  have 
passed  since  then,  no  real  protection  has 
been  given.  Though  the  authority  was 
given  by  Congress,  no  Secretary  has  used 
section  3(e)  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park  Act  (32  Stat.  931)  to  protect  "the 
timber,  soil  and  streams  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park."  No  Secretary 
has  entered  into  a  contract  to  protect  the 
park,  or  signed  a  permanent  binding  co- 
operative agreement,  or  received  a  dona- 
tion from  any  landowner,  or  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  lands  and  tributary  water- 
sheds. Not  one  of  these  steps  have  been 
taken  to  assure  that  logging  will  not 
"adversely  affect  the  timber,  soils  and 
streams  within  the  park."  In  particular, 
there  was  hope  that  the  lumber  compa- 
nies which  had  lands  surrounding  the 
park  would  enter  into  permanent  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  number  of  studies  and  plans  have 
been  made  since  19e£.  The  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  oversight  hearings 
in  May  1971.  At  that  time,  incredibly 
enough,  spokesmen  for  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation stated  that  they  had  no  orob- 
lems.  In  November  1971,  the  National 
Park  Service  offered  some  specific  sug- 
gestions to  the  Secretary  for  ways  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries,  to  establish  sce- 
nic corridors  and  to  acquire  manage- 
ment easements,  as  well  as  in-fee  lands, 
along  key  tributary  streams,  as  Con- 
gress had  authorized.  The  Service  stated 
in  an  internal  document : 

Without  application  of  special  forest  man- 
agement practices  to  control  present  clear- 
cutting  methods,  remaining  old  growth  red- 
wood within  the  Park  will  be  subject  to  wind- 
throw. 

Steep  slopes  will  erode  severely  producing 
major  slides  In  unstable  soils  known  to 
exist  in  the  area.  Water  quality  of  Park 
streams  will  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  sllta- 
tion.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  buffer 
zone  comprising  about  10,000  acres  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  Redwood  Creek  area 
of  the  Park. 

The  Department,  however,  never  re- 
leased this  document,  which  was  ob- 
tained later  only  after  a  "freedom  of  in- 
formation" suit  was  filed  by  a  conserva- 
tion organization— nor  did  it  formulate  a 
program.  In  1972  and  1973,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  made  extensive 
studies — which  also  became  public  only 
as  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  by  a  public  inter- 
est group.  That  report  found  that  there 
were  extremely  high  erosion  factors  sur- 
rounding the  main  unit  of  the  park  in 
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Redwood  Creek — which  were  being  acti- 
vated by  bulldozer  logging,  clearcutting, 
and  massive  road  construction.  The  studv 
warned : 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  tribu- 
taries in  the  Park  from  becoming  the  night- 
marish tangle  of  debris  and  downed  trees 
as  were  observed  along  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries above  the  Park. 

The  long,  drawn  out  litigation  by  a 
public  interest  organization  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question  several 
points : 

Clearcut  logging  on  privately  owned 
lands  adjacent  to  the  corridor  portion  of 
the  Park  has  caused  and  continues  to 
cause  substantial,  and  perhaps  irrepa- 
rable, damage  to  those  very  resources 
within  the  park— timber,  soils,  streams, 
and  esthetics— that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  preserve  when  establishing  the 
park  in  1968. 

All  other  possible  avenues  of  park  pro- 
tection—through the  companies  them- 
selves, the  Interior  Department,  the 
White  House,  the  Governor,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Forestry  and  the 
Courts— have  now  been  exhausted— and 
to  no  avail.  Only  the  Congress  remains 
to  take  effective  action  to  protect  an  in- 
vestment of  almost  $200  million  in  public 
funds.  As  Federal  Judge  William  T. 
Sweigert  stated  in  the  last  of  three  re- 
ported decisions  on  the  litigation: 

The  Court  further  finds  that,  in  order  ade- 
quately to  exercise  its  powers  and  perform 
its  duties  in  a  manner  adequately  to  protect 
the  Park,  Interior  now  stands  in  need  of  new 
congressional  legislation  and/or  new  con- 
gressional appropriation. 

It  follows  that  primary  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  the  Park  rests,  no  longer 
upon  Interior,  but  squarely  upon  Congress 
to  decide  whether  and.  If  so,  when,  how  and 
to  what  extent  new  legislation  should  be 
passed  to  provide  additional  regulatory  pow- 
ers or  funds  for  protection  of  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 


those  whose  vision  began  this  historic 
park. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  mtroduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  ex- 
pedite the  enforcement  of  FTC  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  to  make  various  other 
necessary  amendments  to  the  FTC  Act. 
The  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  begins  hearings  on  this 
legislation  the  week  of  March  7.  Because 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  bill,  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Record.  The  text 
of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3816 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  expedite  the  enforcement  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  and  compulsory  process  orders; 
to  increase  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  legislative,  budg- 
etary, and  personnel  matters;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Trade  Commission  Amendments  of 
1977". 


My  bill  authorizes  expansion  of  the 
park  from  58,000  to  132,000  acres  by  in- 
clusion of  the  watershed  of  Redwood 
Creek  above  the  "worm"  and  immedi- 
ately upstream  from  it.  This  will  give 
protection  to  this  critical  area,  as  well  as 
enhance  the  recreational  experience  of 
park  visitors,  particularly  to  the  tallest 
trees.  It  adds  to  the  remaining  virgin 
redwoods  In  the  drainage  of  Redwood 
Creek  and  the  high  quality  old  growth 
redwoods  of  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  It 
completes  a  logical,  contiguous  stretch 
of  parkland  extending  to  Prairie  Creek 
Redwood  State  Park,  and  it  establishes 
an  upstream  park  protection  zone  where 
the  land  may  be  managed  in  order  to 
protect  the  parkland,  water,  and  trees 
down  stream. 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  this  expan- 
sion of  Redwood  National  Park  would 
cost.  It  may  cost  more  than  we  have  al- 
ready paid.  The  time  left  for  the  park, 
however,  is  short.  If  the  Congress  de- 
cides it  wants  a  viable  Redwood  National 
Park  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  it  must 
act  quickly.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will  have 
wasted  much  of  the  funds  we  have  al- 
ready spent.  If  these  trees  go  down,  they 
can  never  be  replaced.  Let  us  move  now 
to  do  the  job  right  and  to  keep  faith  with 


penalties  for  noncompliance  with  com- 
pulsory process 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  50)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  10.  That  any" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10  (a) 
Any";  ^  ' 

(2)  by  inserting,  respectively,  "(b)",  "(c)", 
and  (e)"  Immediately  t)efore  the  second' 
third,  and  fourth  paragraphs; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  which  is  required  bv  the  Com- 
mission (1)  pursuant  to  section  6.  to  file  or 
submit  any  annual  or  special  report  or  writ- 
ten answers  to  specific  questions,  or  (2)  pur- 
suant to  section  9,  to  produce,  or  provide 
access  to,  documentary  evidence  or  to  testify, 
faUs  to  comply  with  any  such  requirement 
within  the  time  prescribed  therefor  by  the 
Commission,  and  If  such  failure  continues 
for  30  days  after  service  on  such  person, 
partnership,   or  corporation   of  a   notice  of 
such   default,  such   person,   partnership,  or 
corporation   shall   be   liable   to   the    United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  each 
day  that  such  failure  continues  after  such 
30th  day.  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Commission,  by  any  of  its 
attorneys  designated  by  it  for  such  purposes, 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  district  within  which  such  per- 
son, partnership,   or  corporation  resides  or 
doRs  business.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  action  or  claim  seeking — 

"  (A)  to  stay  the  accumulation  of  any  pen- 
alties authorized  by  subsection  (c)  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  any  requirement  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection,  or 

"(B)  to  challenge  the  validity  of,  or  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of,  any  such  requirement. 
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unless   the  action  is 
Is  made  by  a  person  , 
tlon  upon  which  a  notice 
Ing  such  requirement  has 

"(2)   No  court  shall 
ing  the  accumulation  of 
ure  to  comply  with  any  . 
described  In  subsection*  ( 
seeking  such  relief  shall 
strated — 

"(A)    that  such  party 
on  the  merits  of  Its  claiiD 
not  enforceable  because — 

"(i)   compliance  with 
unduly  burdensome  on 

"(11)  the  Information  or 
under  such  part  are  not 
to  any  proceeding  or  Inqul 
mission  has  authority  to 

•'(Hi)    the   Commission 
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and 

"(B)   that  the  equities 
Stay. 
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tlon  of  penalties  for  fallu 
any  part  of  a  requlremen ; 
party  did  not  make  the 
ferred  to  In  subparagraphs 
(b)(1)   The  amendment 
tlon  (a)  (3)  shall  apply 
failures  to  comply  with  e 
scribed  in  section  10(c)  of 
Commission   Act   insofar 
continue  aft«r  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  the  amendment 
(a)  (4)  shall  apply  with 
tlon  or  claim  pending  on 
enactment    of    this    Act 
brought    or  claim   made 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 
qulrement  described  in  _., 
Federal  Trade  Commission 

(3)  Notwithstanding  pa 
(2)    of   this   subsection.   Il 
the  Commission's  authorit; 
of   default   as   to   a   persoi 
corporation  pursuant  to  sec 
eral  Trade  Commission  Ac 
this  Act,  is  restricted  by 
or   stipulation   approved 
the  date  of  the  enactmen 
amendments  made  by  s 
(a)(4)    shall    be 
period  in  which  such 
to  the  amount  of  civil 
be  assessed  against,  or  to 
a  stay   of   penalties   made 
partnership,   or   corporatio:  i 
notice  of  default  Is  issued, 
such  event  the  Commissi 
thorlty  to  issue  notices  of 
ties  shall  accrue  and  be 
ance  with  the  provisions  of 
Commission  Act  in  effect 
the  date  of  the  enactment 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  The  second 
graph  of  section  9  of  the  , 
mission  Act    (15  U.S.C.  49 
striking  out  the  second  sei 
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such  subpoena  or  order,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  coiu"t  as  a  contempt  thereof.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    OF    CEASE    AND    DESIST    ORDERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(g))  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4);  and  (2)  by  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

•■(2)  Upon  the  60th  day  after  such  order  Is 
sen-ed,  if  a  petition  for  review  has  been 
duly  filed,  except  that  any  such  order  may 
be  stayed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate,  by — 
"(A)  the  Commission; 
"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  if  a  petition  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  in  such  court  and 
if  an  application  for  such  a  sta^  was  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission,  within  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  application  was  received 
by  the  CommissiDn,  either  denied  the  appli- 
cation or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the  applica- 
tion; or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  If  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  is  pending;  or 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  section  19(d),  if 
a  petition  for  review  of  the  Commission  order 
has  been  filed — 

'(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed 
by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  petition  for 
certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for 
certiorari.  If  the  order  of  the  Commission 
has  been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  afl;irmed  or  the  petition 
for  review  dismissed.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cease 
and  desist  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission served  under  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REVIEW    OF    CEASE    AND    DESIST    ORDERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpo- 
ration required  by  an  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  cease  and  desist  from  using  any 
method  of  competition  or  any  act  or  practice 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the 
circuit  within  which  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  resides  or  maintains  its 
principal  place  of  business,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  the  court,  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  such 
order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Commission  be  set  aside.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions for  judicial  review  of  cease-and.-desist 
orders  served  under  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION    OF    ACT    TO    BANKS    AND    COMMON 
CARRIERS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  hereby  empowered 
and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  partner- 
ships, or  corporations  from  using  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  or  affecting  commerce,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  act  or  practice,  or  method  of 
competition,   of    (A)    banks,   to  the  extent 
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such  acts,  practices,  or  methods  are  subject 
to  regulation  imder  any  other  Federal  law; 

(B)  common  carriers,  to  the  extent  such 
acts,  practices,  or  methods  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulation tmder  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce; 

(C)  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers,  to 
the  extent  such  acts,  practices,  or  methods 
are  subject  to  regiilatlon  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958;  and  (D)  persons,  part- 
nerships, and  corporations,  to  the  extent 
such  acts,  practices,  or  methods  are  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act,  1921,  as  amended,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  406(b)   of  such  Act.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "excepting  banks 
and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce.". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "excepting  banks, 
and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce.". 

(3)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  46)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Provided.  That  the  exception 
of"  and  all  that  follows  through  "the  Act  to 
regulate  commerce.". 

APPOINTMENT    OF   TRUSTEES    OR    RECEIVERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration Is  violating,  or  is  about  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  law  enforced  by  the  Com- 
mission, and 

"(2)  that  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  or 
receiver  to  control  the  disposition  by  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  of  any 
money  or  property  pending  the  Issuance  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Commission  and  until  such 
complaint  is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or 
set  aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  until 
the  order  of  the  Commission  made  thereon 
has  become  final,  would  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public. 

the  Commission  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
suit  In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  appointment  of  such  a  trustee  or 
receiver.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that  the 
appointment  of  such  a  trustee  or  receiver 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  the  court  may  ap- 
point such  a  trustee  or  receiver,  except  that 
if  a  complaint  is  not  filed  within  such  period 
(not  exceeding  20  days)  as  may  be  specified 
by  the  court  after  such  appointment,  such 
trustee  or  receiver  shall  cease  to  exercise 
any  authority  under  this  subsection.  Any 
such  suit  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  in 
which  the  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion involved  resides  or  transacts  business.", 
(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  19(b)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57b(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "the  payment  of  damages."  the 
following:  "the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
or  receiver  to  administer  any  such  refund, 
return,  or  payment,  and  to  control  the  dis- 
position of  any  money  or  property  obtained 
by  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
pending  disposition  of  such  action,". 

CONSUMER    ACTIONS 

Sec  8.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  20  and  section  21  as  section 
21  and  section  22,  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  section  19  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  20.  (a)(1)  If  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation — 

"(A)  violates  any  rule  under  this  Act  re- 
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spectlng  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
(other  than  an  Interpretive  rule,  or  a  rule 
violation  of  which  the  Commission  has  pro- 
vided is  not  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  in  violation  of  section  5(a) );  or 

"(B)  engages  in  any  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1))  with  respect  to  which  the 
Commission  has  Issued  a  final  cease  and 
desist  order  which  is  applicable  to  such  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation; 
then  any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
Injured  by  any  such  rule  violation  or  unfair 
or  deceptive  act  or  practice  may  commence 
a  civil  action  for  relief  against  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  on  behalf  of 
himself  or  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  per- 
sons similarly  situated,  In  a  United  States 
district  court  or  In  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  of  a  State. 

"(2)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  any  matter  under  this  subsection  if  the 
amount  in  controversy  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  exceed  the  sum  or  value  of  $25.- 
000,  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  interest 
and  costs. 

"(3)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion which  commences  an  action  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  notify  the  Commission 
of  such  action  at  the  time  such  action  Is 
commenced. 

"(b)  The  court  in  any  action  commenced 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  such  relief  as  the  court  finds 
necessary  to  redress  injury  to  the  plaintiffs 
In  such  action.  Such  relief  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  rescission  or  reforma- 
tion of  contracts,  the  refund  of  money  or  the 
return  of  property,  the  payment  of  damages, 
and  public  notification  respecting  the  rule 
violation  or  the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice,  as  the  case  may  be,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  is  Intended  to 
authorize  the  imposition  of  any  exemplary  or 
punitive  damages.  Any  award  of  damages 
based  upon  any  proof  of  damages  under 
subsection  (d)  (1)  shall  not  oe  considered  to 
be  exemplary  or  punitive  damages. 

"(c)  (1)  (A)  The  court  Involved  shall  cause 
notice  of  any  action  commenced  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  to  be  given  to  the  members  of 
any  class  of  plaintiffs  Involved  in  such  ac- 
tion through  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods — 

"(I)  publication  by  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
vision, or  any  other  medium,  or  by  posting 
at  any  location  which  is  likely  to  be  fre- 
quented by  members  of  such  class;  or 

"(11)  Individual  notice  to  each  member  of 
such  class  who  can  be  identified  through 
reasonable  effort. 

"(B)  The  court  Involved  may  provide,  in 
addition  to  causing  notice  to  be  made 
through  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  meth- 
ods under  subparagraph  (A)(1),  that  Indi- 
vidual notice  shall  be  made  to  (1)  a  sample 
of  the  members  of  such  class.  If  such  mem- 
bers may  be  reasonably  expected  to  represent 
any  material  conflict  or  divergence  of  views 
among  members  of  the  class;  or  (11)  any 
specific  subclass  of  the  class  of  plaintiffs  in- 
volved. The  specific  characteristics  or  Inter- 
ests of  any  such  subclass  shall  be  determined 
by  such  court. 

"(2)  The  court  Involved.  In  determining 
the  method  of  notice  imder  paragraph  (1 ) . 
shall  take  Into  account — 

"(A)  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
class  of  plaintiffs  in  being  informed  of  the 
pendency  of  the  action; 

"(B)  the  interest  of  the  members  of  such 
class  in  the  presentation  of  their  claims 
through  the  Institution  and  disposition  of 
such  action  In  the  absence  of  Individual  no- 
tice to  the  members  of  such  class; 

"(C)  the  costs  which  would  accrue  In  con- 
nection with  the  tise  of  each  such  method; 
"(D)   the  financial  and  other  resources  of 
the  parties  Involved  in  such  action; 
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"(E)  the  nature  and  Importance  of  the  in- 
terests of  members  of  such  class  In  such 
action;  and 

"(P)  whether  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  members  of  such  class  would  be  reason- 
ably likely  to  desire  to  exclude  themselves 
from  such  class  or  to  participate  In  such  ac- 
tion as  separate  parties. 

The  court  may  give  Individual  notice  of  such 
action  to  an  appropriate  sample  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  class  in  order  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  assist  the  court  in  mak- 
ing determinations  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  (A)  The  plaintiff  In  any  action  com- 
menced under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  bear 
any  costs  which  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  any  method  of  notice  required  by  the  court 
involved  under  paragraph  (1),  unless  the 
court  orders  otherwise. 

"(B)  If  the  court  determines,  after  a  pre- 
liminary hearing,  that  justice  so  requires, 
the  court  may — 

"(1)  order  the  defendant  in  the  action  to 
bear  any  costs  which  accrue  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  any  method  of  notice  required  by 
the  Court  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  or 

"(il)  order  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant 
to  bear  a  portion  of  any  such  costs  In  propor- 
tion to  the  likelihood  that  each  will  prevail 
on  the  merits  In  the  action. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  the  cotirt  In- 
volved requires  Individual  notice  under  para- 
graph (l)(A)(ii),  paragraph  (l)(A)(iii),  or 
paragraph  (1)  (B) ,  any  costs  which  accrue  In 
connection  with  identifying  the  members  of 
the  class  or  subclass  of  plaintiffs  shall  be 
borne  by  the  defendant  in  the  action  in- 
volved. The  court  may  require  such  defend- 
ant to  furnish  to  the  court  any  information 
or  materials  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  such  defendant  which  may  assist 
in  identifying  the  members  of  such  class  or 
subclass. 

"(d)  (1)  Proof  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
damages  to  be  awarded  to  members  of  the 
class  of  plaintiffs  In  the  event  the  plaintiffs 
prevail  In  any  action  commenced  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  permitted  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(A)  any  evaluation  based  upon  statisti- 
cal or  sampling  methods; 

"(B)  any  econometric  evaluation  of  the 
probable  extent  to  which  the  rule  violation 
or  the  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  of 
the  defendant  affected  the  revenues  and  mar- 
ket performance  of  the  defendant:  and 

"(C)  any  other  Information  or  materials 
derived  from  a  reasonable  method  or  system 
for  determining  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  damages. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  damages  awarded  in  any  ac- 
tion commenced  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  distributed  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  court  Involved,  except  that  such  man- 
ner of  distribution  shall  assure  each  member 
of  the  class  of  plaintiffs  In  such  action  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  receive  an  appropriate 
portion  of  the  net  damages  involved. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'net  damages'  means  the  aggregate 
amount  of  damages  awarded  in  anv  action 
commenced  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  unrecovered  costs  of 
litigation  or  administration  associated  with 
such  action. 

"(3)  If  the  plaintiffs  prevail  in  any  action 
commenced  under  subsection  (a)(1),  the 
plaintiffs  shall  be  entitled  to  recover.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  damages  or  such  other  relief  as 
may  be  granted  by  the  court  Involved,  the 
costs  of  such  action.  Including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  Rule  23  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  action  commenced  under  subsection"  (a) 
(1).  except  where  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration aggrieved  by  any  rule  violation  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  any  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  referred  to  in  subsection 


(a)  (1)  with  respect  to  which  the  Commmis- 
slon  has  issued  a  final  cease  and  desist  order 
may  commence  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
in  a  United  States  district  court  or  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  a  State. 

"(2)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion commencing  an  action  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  give  notice  of  such  action  to  the 
Commission.  No  such  action  may  be  com- 
menced before  the  close  of  the  60 -day  period 
immediately  following  the  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  No  action  may  be  commenced  In  a 
United  States  district  court  under  paragraph 
(1)  unless  the  plaintiff  demonstrates  that  the 
amount  in  controversy  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  (2).  The  calculation 
of  such  amount  shall  be  based  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  any  class  of  persons 
partnerships,  or  corporations  affected  by  the 
rule  violation  or  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  involved,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  actual  or  potential  injury  to  .■=uch 
class. 

"(g)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  19(o)  (1) 
and  section  19(e)  shall  apply  to  any  action 
commenced  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  19(d)  shall 
apply  to  any  such  action,  except  that  juoh 
provisions  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
person  who  seeks  to  commence  such  action.". 

RULES  RELATING  TO  DISCOVERY 

Sec.  9.  Section  6(g)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Such  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  shall  include  au- 
thority to  make  provision  for  the  assessment 
of  monetary  sanctions  by  the  Commission  in 
the  case  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  discovery 
rules  adopted  by  the  Commission  or  orders 
made  pursuant  to  such  rules.  Any  such 
monetary  sanction  shall  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
mission for  deposit  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Commission  in  its  own  name 
by  any  of  its  attorneys  designated  by  it  for 
such  purposes,  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  where  the  violation  Is 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  where  the  proceed- 
ing In  which  such  discoverv  is  sought  Is  car- 
ried on.  or  where  the  person,  partnership  or 
corporation  involved  has  its  principal  office.". 

INDEPENDENT  APPOINTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  10.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  42)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne 
new  paragraph: 

"The  appointment  of  any  officer  (other 
than  a  Commissioner)  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  subject,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  review  or  approval  by  any  of- 
ficer or  entity  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.". 

SUBMISSION    OF    BUDGETARY    AND    LEGISLATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  undesignated  paragraphs: 

"Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
legislative  recommendations  or  any  tes- 
timony or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  authority 
to  require  the  Commission  to  submit  its 
legislative  recommendations  or  its  testimony 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
comments,  or  review,  before  the  submission 
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Sec.  12.  Section  18(b)  of 
Commission    Act     (15    I^S 
amended — 
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"(II)  such  acts  or  practices  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  a  significant  num- 
ber of  persons, 

"(III)  the  Commission  has  not  taken  any 
action  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
acts  or  practices,  and 

"(IV)  failure  of  the  Commission  to  issue 
the  rule  with  respect  to  which  the  petition 
was  filed  will  result  In  a  continuation  of  such 
acts  or  practices  and  their  adverse  effects, 
the  court  shall  order  the  CommLsslon  to 
Initiate  the  proceeding  requested  in  the 
petition. 

"  (iv)  The  issuance  of  an  order  under  clause 
(lii)  or  the  denial  of  an  application  for  such 
an  order  shall  be  given  no  effect  in  any  other 
action  or  proceeding.". 

STUDY    OF    ALCOHOLIC    BEVERAGE    ADVERTISING 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  study  (1)  to  determine  if 
the  advertising.  In  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  communications  media,  of  alco- 
holic beverages  produced  by  distillers  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45(a)(1));  and  (2)  if  It  determines 
such  advertising  does  constitute  such  an  act 
or  practice,  to  determine  if  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  Is  sufficient  to  effectively  pre- 
vent it.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
such  study  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  considers  necessary. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "dis- 
tiller" has  the  meaning  given  it  by  section 
5002(a)  (5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  dlstUler) . 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  .section 
21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
so  redesignated  by  section  8,  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  excetd";  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1977"  the  following: 
";  not  to  exceed  $61,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978;  and  not  to 
exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  3.  1979". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  8,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1977"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1978". 

TECHNICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)(1)  The  third  undesignated 
paragraph  of  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Person,  partnership,  or  corporation"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
legal  entity.". 

(2)  Section  5(m)  (1)  (A)  and  section  5(m) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45(m(l)(A);  45(m)(l)(B))  each 
are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  such  ac- 
tions, the  United  States  district  courts  are 
empowered  to  grant  mandatory  Injunctions 
and  such  other  and  further  equitable  relief 
as  they  deem  appropriate.". 

(3)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  46)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(I)  To  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ).". 

(4)  (A)  The  first  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  49)  is  amended — 

(i)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act"  the  following:  ",  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  enforced  by  the 
Commission,";  and 


(11)  by  Inserting  'or  physical"  Immediately 
after  "documentary"  each  place  it  appears 
therein. 

(B)  The  second  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  49),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3(a),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  phys- 
ical" immediately  after  "documentary". 

(C)  The  third  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  49)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  physical"  immediately  after  "docmnen- 
tary". 

(D)  The  third  sentence  of  the  fifth  un- 
designated paragraph  of  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  49)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"writing"  the  following:  ",  or  shall  be  re- 
corded through  the  use  of  any  electronic  or 
mechanical  recording  device,". 

(b)(1)  Section  5  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  68c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wood"  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"wool". 

(2)  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act  (15  VS.C.  69g(b)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "volating"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "violating". 
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A  TEXAS  MAYOR  TURNS  THE 
TABLES  ON  BUREAUCRACY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Healthways  magazine  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  its  February  1977  edition  re- 
produced an  article  that  had  appeared 
in  the  May  1976  issue  of  Conservative 
Digest  entitled  "A  Texas  Mayor  Turns 
the  Tables"  by  Philip  Nicolaides.  Mayor 
Ernie  Angelo  of  Midland,  Tex.,  has  In 
fact  made  a  point  long  overdue  about 
how  the  American  public  perceives  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, in  this  case,  HUD.  Mayor  Angelo 
and  his  fellow  city  council  members 
decided  to  provide  a  lesson  for  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  HUD,  specifically, 
by  "returning  a  letter  of  guidelines"  of 
which  all  of  us  as  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  made  aware. 

Let  me  submit  for  my  colleagues  at- 
tention the  article  from  Healthways  and 
say  to  Ernie  Angelo,  the  mayor  of  Mid- 
land, Tex.,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  does,  indeed,  hear  you  and 
we  hope  that  by  now  you  have  received 
a  response  from  HUD.  At  least,  we  hope 
that  this  taste  of  their  own  medicine  will 
stir  the  thinking  of  Federal  bureaucrats' 
A  Te.kas  Mator  Turns  the  Tables 
(By  Philip  Nlcolaldes) 

Last  October  (1975)  the  area  director  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  called  the  office  of  Ernie 
Angelo,  the  mayor  of  Midland,  Texas,  to 
request  a  reserved  parking  space  for  HUD  of- 
ficials at  the  Midland  Regional  Airport. 

HUD  didn't  know  what  it  was  getting  Into. 
Ernie  Angelo  Is  no  run-of-the-mill  mayor. 
He's  a  spunky  conservative  who  Is  sick  to 
death  of  the  Niagara  of  useless  reporting 
demands  and  red  tape  that  gushes  out  of 
Washington.  So  he  and  his  fellow  City  Coun- 
cil members  got  together  and  decided  to  give 
the  federal  bureaucracy  an  object  lesson  In 
what  It  feels  like  to  be  on  the  receiving  end. 

"The  overpaid  paper  shufflers  on  the 
Potomac  can  dish  It  out,"  Angelo  says,  'we 
Just  wanted  to  see  If  they  can  take  it."  So 


A    FEW    GUIDELINES 

DEAR  Sirs:  Reference  Is  made  to  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hays,  Community  De- 
velopment Area  Representative  from  your 
office,  for  a  parking  space  at  the  Midland 
Regional  Air  Terminal  for  a  U.S.  government 
vehicle  to  be  used  by  your  staff  when  they 
visit  the  West  Texas  area  from  time  to  time. 
'We  will  of  course  be  happy  to  process  a 
proper  application,  but  a  simple  request  by 
telephone  or  letter  just  won't  do  at  all. 
In  order  to  justify  as  many  public  employees 
as  possible  and  to  make  things  as  difficult 
as  possible  for  anyone  trying  to  do  business 
with  the  City  of  Midland,  we  have  adopted 
a  few  regulations  and  guidelines  with  which 
you  must  comply  which  are  set  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  You  must  obtain  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  or  the  National 
Archives,  or  the  Library  of  Congress,  or 
someplace,  a  supniy  of  application  form 
COM-1975. 

"You  must  submit  three  executed  and  14 
confirmed  copies  of  this  application  which 
we  will  then  distribute  to  our  Department  of 
Aviation,  Fire  and  Police  Departments,  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  city  attorney's 
office  and  anyone  else  we  can  think  of  when 
they  arrive. 

"2.  With  the  application  submit  the  make 
and  model  of  the  proposed  vehicle  together 
with  certified  assurances  that  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture,  servicing  and 
operation  of  same  were  paid  according  to  a 
wage  scale  that  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

"3.  Submit  a  genealogical  table  for  every- 
one who  will  operate  said  vehicle  so  that  we 
can  ascertain  that  there  will  be  a  precisely 
exact  equal  percentage  of  whites,  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  as  well  as  women  and  the 
elderly. 

"4.  Submit  certified  assurances  that  this 
plan  has  been  discussed  at  length  with  the 
EEOC  and  submit  that  comniisslon's  certifi- 
cation that  requirement  3  above  has  been 
fully  complied  with. 

"5.  Submit  certified  assurance  that  all  op- 
perators  of  said  vehicle  and  any  filling- 
station  personnel  that  service  same  will  be 
equipped  with  steel-toed  boots,  safety  goggles 
and  crash  helmets  and  that  the  vehicle  will 
be  equipped  with  at  least  safety  belts  and 
an  air  bag  to  show  compliance  with  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

"6.  Submit  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  You  will  probably  want  to  hire 
an  expensive  consultant  for  this  Item,  as  you 
probably  have  no  one  on  your  staff  with  the 
expertise  to  prepare  it. 

"The  statement  should  show  the  nvunber 
of  times  the  vehicle  wlU  be  operated,  times 
of  day,  the  name  of  the  operator  of  the  ve- 
hicle, the  number  of  other  vehicles  that 
might  be  coming  Into  or  leaving  the  park- 
ing lot  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  the 
number  and  type  of  aircraft  that  might 
be  landing  or  taking  off  at  the  airport  at  the 
same  time  and  an  exact  conclusion  as  to  the 
cumiilatlve  effect  this  will  have  on  the  at- 
mosphere In  West  Texas. 

"7.  In  order  to  obtain  approval  of  a  nega- 
tive Environmental  Impact  Statement,  you 
will  not  be  able  to: 

"(a)  operate  the  car  on  gasoline  produced 
from  domestic  oil  because  that  woiild  require 
that  someone  discover  it,  process  It  and  de- 
liver It.  and  It  Is  possible  that  some  private 
person,  firm  or  corporation  might  realize  a 
profit  as  a  result  of  such  actlvties  and  this 
simply  won't  do: 

"However,  if  the  gasoline  is  produced  from 
foreign  oil,  this  will  be  acceptable  and  we 
don't  care  what  grade  It  is  or  how  much 
profit  the  foreign  producers  make,  nor  will 
we  even  concern  ourselves  about  this; 

"(b)  operate  the  car  from  energv  produced 
by  coal  because  this  might  require  digging  a 


hole  In  the  ground  and  that  is  simply  not 
acceptable  In  the  United  States; 

"(c)  operate  the  car  by  solar  energy  be- 
cause this  Is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
energy  available  and  It  Is  entirely  too  prac- 
tical to  justify  any  expenditure  for  research 
and  development; 

"(d)  operate  the  car  with  nuclear  energy 
because  It  is  available. 

"The  use  of  wind  power  is  acceptable. 

"8.  Submit  a  certificate  from  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  that  all  of  the 
certifiers  of  the  above  assurances  are  duly 
and  legally  authorized  by  Congress  to  make 
such  certificates  and  that  Mr.  Hays  Is  duly 
and  legally  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
President  to  make  this  application,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  duly  orga- 
nized and  legally  existing  Independent  nation 
with  full  right,  power  and  authority  to  oper- 
ate automobiles  in  the  first  place. 

"Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  rest  assured 
that  the  application  will  be  promptly  referred 
to  someone  for  approval.  We  cannot  state  at 
this  time  who  that  someone  will  be  because 
whatever  department  he  or  she  Is  In  will  be 
undergoing  a  process  of  reorganization  and 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  approve  will 
change  from  day  to  day  and  you'  will  just 
have  to  take  potluck  as  to  who  has  authority 
to  approve  jour  application,  if  anyone. 
"Sincerely, 

"Ernest  Angei.o.  Jr. 

"Mayor." 

Word  of  the  Angelo  letter  leaked  out  to  the 
local  press.  They  pounced  on  It  as  an  updated 
version  of  the  classic  news  story:  "Man  bites 
dog."  The  Item  was  picked  up  bv  Paul  Harvey 
v/ho  mentioned  It  in  his  nationally  syndi- 
cated radio  commentary. 

MANY   BOUQUETS 

Since  then  Mayor  Angelo  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  every  state  in  the  union 
commending  him  for  giving  the  bureaucrats 
a  well-deserved  hotfoot.  Some  even  came 
from  federal  officials,  Including  one  circuit 
court  judge,  who  wrote,  "Right  on!" 

But  what  about  HUD?  Angelo  reported  he 
had  half  expected  a  witty  reply.  But  so  far, 
not  a  word. 

"It  may  be,"  Angelo  says,  "that  federal 
bureaucrats  aren't  allowed  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor.  If  they  did,  they  might  laugh 
themselves  Into  dealing  with  people  In  a 
reasonable  way  and  cutting  some  of  the  use- 
less red  tape.  Why.  for  all  I  know,"  he  mus^s, 
"they  may  have  taken  the  letter  seriously 
and  been  conducting  studies  and  filling  out 
forms  for  the  past  four  months." 

Angelo,  who  has  served  as  mayor  for  four 
years.  Is  dead  serious  about  the  need  to  scale 
down  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  eliminate 
the  "tons  of  useless  paperwork  and  reporting 
requirements  with  which  It  biirdens  local 
government,  business,  and  the  average 
citizen." 


FAULTY  ECONOMETRIC  MODELS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  provides  a  concise  and  effective 
critique  on  the  reliability  and  worth  of 
econometric  models.  In  that  the  figures 
we  are  debating  in  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution today  and  tomorrow  are  based  on 
the  calculations  and  results  of  these 
Keynesian  models,  I  think  It  is  helpful  to 
imderstand  the  faulty  assumptions  on 
which  they  are  based: 

Econometric  Models,  Economic  Policy 

AND  Politics 

(By  Pata  Craig  Roberto) 

The  ongoing  debate  over  the  proper 
amount  and  type  of  economic  stimulus  is 
heavily  Influenced  by  econometric  models. 


The  models  are  used  to  simulate  the  effects 
on  the  economy  of  the  various  policy  alter- 
natives such  as  tax  rebates,  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, and  Increases  in  government  spending 
programs.  They  aU  share  In  common  the 
Keynesian  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of 
spending.  Once  the  models  are  accepted,  their 
emphasis  on  demand  sets  the  limits  to  the 
debate,  regardless  of  the  political  persuasion 
of  the  participants. 

The  basic  idea  Is  that  a  government  budg- 
et deficit  leads  to  an  increase  In  disposable 
income  and  consumer  spending.  The  models 
assume  that  as  long  as  there  is  unemploy- 
ment or  a  growing  labor  force,  output  will 
rise  to  meet  the  additional  demand.  Thus,  a 
deficit  increases  spending  which  increases 
GNP  and  employment.  The  economic  con- 
tent of  the  models  is  captured  by  the  oft- 
heard  statement  that  "the  reason  people 
produce  Is  that  people  buy."  In  this  view,  a 
tax  rebate  and  a  permanent  personal  Income 
tax  rate  reduction  both  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy in  the  same  way  by  increasing  dis- 
posable Income  and  total  spending  on  goods 
and  services. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  supply  and  demand 
except  the  builders  of  econometric  models, 
who  apparently  have  heard  only  of  demand. 
As  a  result  the  models  cannot  take  Into 
account  two  additional  reasons  why  people 
produce:  for  Income  and  for  profit.  Since 
they  cannot  simulate  supply  side  effects, 
they  cannot  show  the  Impact  that  alter- 
native policies  have  on  these  two  powerful 
economic  motives. 

A  correct  model  would  show  the  relation- 
ships between  quantities  of  productive  In- 
puts and  their  prices.  However,  the  models 
upon  which  economic  policy  depends  only 
relate  numbers  of  people  employed  to  levels 
of  spending.  Thus,  the  models  show  that  a 
tax  rebate  and  a  permanent  personal  in- 
come tax  rate  reduction  stimulate  GNP  and 
employment  by  stimulating  spending.  But 
they  cannot  show  that  only  a  rate  reduction 
also  stimulates  production  by  Increasing  the 
after-tax  rewards  to  work  and  Investment. 
Indeed,  in  the  models  a  reduction  In  personal 
Income  tax  rates  only  affects  GNP  and  em- 
ployment by  raising  disposable  income,  and 
production  Increases  only  In  response  to  in- 
creased spending. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
rely  on  the  same  models — Chase,  DRI  and 
Wharton.  The  government  Is  spending  a 
small  fortune  on  guidance  from  econometric 
models  that  see  only  half  of  the  picture.  For 
example,  in  simulating  the  effects  on  eco- 
nomic activity  of  changes  in  personal  income 
tax  rates,  the  models  focus  only  on  changes 
in  disposable  Income  and  spending  and  ne- 
glect the  changes  In  relative  prices.  Yet.  it  is 
relative  prices  that  Influence  the  critical 
choices  between  income  and  leisure  and  be- 
tween current  consumption  and  future  In- 
come. 

As  an  Illustration,  consider  the  decision 
to  produce.  There  are  two  uses  of  time — work 
and  leisure.  Each  use  has  a  price  in  terms 
of  the  other.  The  price  of  additional  leisure 
Is  the  amount  of  Income  that  Is  foregone  by 
not  working,  and  It  Is  Influenced  by  the  tax 
rates.  The  higher  the  tax  rates,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  the  after-tax  Income  that  Is 
foregone  by  enjoying  additional  leisure. 
Thus,  the  higher  the  tax  rates,  the  lower  the 
relative  price  of  leisure.  If  the  tax  rates  were 
100  percent,  the  relative  price  of  leisure 
would  be  zero. 

We  often  hear  that  a  person  works  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year  for  the  government 
before  he  starts  working  for  himself.  But 
that  Is  not  the  way  It  works.  The  first  part 
of  the  year  the  person  works  for  himself. 
He  begins  working  for  the  government  only 
when  his  income  reaches  taxable  levels.  The 
more  he  earns,  the  more  he  works  for  the 
government  until  the  rising  marginal  rate  of 
taxation  discourages  him  from  further  work 

Take  the  case  of  a  medical  doctor,  who 
encounters  the  50  percent  rate  after  6,  8  or 
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rate  reduction  stimulates  incentives  in  addi- 
tion to  spending  and  will  call  forth  a  larger 
increase  in  GNP  and  employment  in  response 
to  the  Increase  in  spending.  The  models  do 
not  take  Into  account  that  compared  to  a 
rebate  of  equal  amount,  a  rate  reduction  will 
have  a  bigger  effect  on  expanding  tlie  tax 
base  and  pull  in  more  tax  revenue  to  offset 
the  Initial  revenue  loss.  Thus,  the  models 
produce  erroneous  estimates  which  say  that 
$X  billion  in  rate  reductions  will  add  the 
same  amount  to  the  government's  budget 
deficit  as  $X  billion  In  per  capita  rebates. 

This  is  not  a  full  account  of  the  defects 
of  the  reigning  econometric  models.  Two  of 
the  "big  three"  predict  GNP  declines  If  cor- 
porate tax  rates  are  reduced.  (Chase  Is  the 
exception.)  In  the  case  of  the  DRI  model, 
the  explanation  Is  that  Investment  does  not 
depend  on  after-tax  profits  In  a  very  strong 
way.  However,  Investment  Is  very  sensitive 
to  changes  In  the  Interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  go  up  when  the  government  sells  bonds 
to  finance  the  deficit  that  results  from  the 
corporate  tax  cut.  As  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
Interest  rates,  Investment  falls.  Thus,  In  the 
DRI  model  a  tax  reduction  that  increases 
the  profitability  of  Investment  reduces  in- 
vestment ! 

The  reader  Is  no  doubt  wondering  why  such 
defective  models  remain  uncorrected  and  In 
such  wide  use.  The  answer  may  be  that  they 
are  mainly  useful  for  short-run  forecasting 
and  not  for  economic  policy  simulation.  Sail- 
ors can  navigate  very  well  by  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  even  though  it  Is  false. 

As  we  are  ending  on  a  speculative  note,  I 
would  point  out  that  by  showing  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, tax  rebates,  and  government  spend- 
ing programs  financed  by  deficits  to  be  equal- 
ly effective  economic  policy  tools,  the  models 
serve  the  interests  of  egalitarians  by  allow- 
ing Income  redistribution  under  the  policy 
guise  of  fighting  unemployment.  And  they 
serve  the  political  Interests  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  allowing  it  to  build  spending  con- 
stituencies that  It  could  not  finance  by  rais- 
ing the  statutory  tax  rates. 

By  showing  that  tax  rate  reductions  pro- 
duce the  same  deficits  that  overspending 
revenues  does,  the  models  leave  the  Republi- 
cans out  in  the  political  cold  where  they  fight 
deficits  and  become  the  tax  collector  for 
Democratic  spending  programs.  But  more  Im- 
portantly, employment  opportunities  and 
higher  levels  of  living  standards  for  everyone 
win  continue  to  be  foregone  until  the  supply 
side — which  Is  where  production  actually 
takes  place — gets  plugged  into  the  econo- 
metric models. 

(Note. — Dr.  Roberts  Is  Chief  Economist, 
Minority  Staff,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Economics  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  include  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  minority  substitute 
resolution  on  the  third  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution : 

H.  Con.  Res.  122 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $347,096,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $19,000,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new- 
budget  authority  Is  $440,662,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $404,993,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$57,897,000,000,  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $708,000,000,000. 


Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $109,337,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,043,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  57,235,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,691,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,468,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,406,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources.  Environment,  and 
Energy  (SCO) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,272,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,863,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,328,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,019,009,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,388,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,261,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,070,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,940,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,784,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,090,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,359,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,283,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $157,385,- 
000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $136,705,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,879,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,092,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,431,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,598,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government   (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,257,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,417,000,000. 

( 14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $7,458,000,000. 
Outlays,  $7,576,000,000. 

Interest  (900)  : 

New  budget  authority,  $37,287,000,000. 
Outlays,  $37,287,000,000. 

Allowances : 

New  budget  authority,  $794,000,000. 
Outlays,  $764,000,000. 

Undistributed      Offsetting      Receipts 
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(B) 

(15) 

(A) 

(B) 

(16) 

(A) 

(B) 

(17) 

(950)  : 
(A) 

000,000 


New     budget     authority,      —$16,068,- 


(B)   Outlays,    -$16,068,000,000. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Ms.  Oakar  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  ) ,  for  Februai-y  22  and  23,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen)  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  February  22  and  23,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma),  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Marks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  20  minutes, 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ullman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blouin,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Minish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Luken,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Eckhardt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  three  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $942. 

Mr.  Snyder  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  about  the  son  of  Congressman 
Carter. 

Mr.  Rousselot  immediately  following 
Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  remarks  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 110. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma) ,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  five  instances. 

Mr.    FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Abdnor  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rousselot  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.    QUAYLE. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  FiTHiAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blouin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Ryan, 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Milford. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mrs.  Meyner. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  rela- 
tive to  military  personnel  missing  in  action 
or  killed  in  action  and  body  not  recovered 
in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
ternational Relations  and  Armed  Services. 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  honor  of  those  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  urge  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Prisoners  of 
War  and  Missing  in  Action;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  February  23,  1977, 
at  3  o'clock  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

792.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year  1978 
to  Implement  his  economic  recovery  program 
(H.  Doc.  No.  95-85);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
10th  report  on  the  Emergency  Homeowners' 


Relief  Act,  pursuant  to  section  ill  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  housing  assistance  for 
lower-income  Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  allowance  of  attorney  expense  claims 
in  proceedings  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  in  docket  No.  F-29 
(John  W.  Hendrickson  and  Hendrickson  & 
Rowland),  pursuant  to  section  20  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  repcn-t  on  professional  and 
scientific  positions  established  In  the  agency 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  to  amend  the  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  Improvements  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  In  its  management  of 
printing  operations  (LCD-77-408,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  House  Admin- 
istration. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1978  authorization 
request,  pursuant  to  section  310(d)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
as  amended;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House   Administration,   and   Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Re.solutlon  287.  Resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-21.  Pt.  11).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3365.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible  regula- 
tion of  interest  rates  on  deposits  and  ac- 
counts in  depository  Institutions,  and  ^or 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-23 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules,  House  Resolution  304.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11.  A  bill 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976  (Rept.  No.  95-24) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Adverse  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  80.  Concurrent  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  determination  of  the  President 
denying  import  relief  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  the  U.S.  honey  Industry  (Rept.  No. 
95-25 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
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were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 


severally  referred 


cerl  aln 


(for 


Jud  Iclarv. 


Ju(  Iclary. 


By  Mr.  GORMAN 
H.R.  3723.  A  bill  to  extenil 
unemployment    compensate  n 
amend  the  number  of  weeks 
for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.   3724.   A   blU   to 
funds  for  housing  Eksslstan<  e 
come  Americans  in  fiscal  yea 
the   Federal    riot   Insurance 
surance   programs,    to   estat 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
purposes;  to  the  Committee 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  3725.  A  bUl  to  amenc 
States  Code,   to  extend 
former  employees  of  county 
tabllshed   pursuant   to  section 
Soil  Conservation   and 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By    Mr.    BREAUX     ( 

BHOOKS,     Mr.     LEGGElt 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Texas, 
Mr.  HucKABY)  : 
H.R.  3726.  A  bUl  to  extenc 
ductlon  Act  of  1975  through 
to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcultL_ 
By  Mr.  BRECKINRIIXsfe 
H.R.  3727.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  28.  United  States  Code, 
furnishing  of  accommodatloi  s 
the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

H.R.  3728.  A  bill  to  provide 
district  Judges  for  the  State 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HH.   3729.   A   bill   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
business    deduction    to 
which  they  eat  while  at  thel- 
overnight;   to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS 
H.R.    3730.   A   bUl   to 
appropriations  under  title  II 
Works  Employment  Act  of  197  J 
mittee  on  Government 

By    Mr.    COCHRAN    (fo 
Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H.R.   3731.  A  bill   to  amenc 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  ^. 
mileage  rate  used  to  determl^ 
allowable  as  a  deduction  for 
of  automobiles  shall  be  the  _. 
xised  to  reimburse  Federal  eni_. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean  i 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for 

Mr.  EtowKET,  and  Mr 
HJi.    3732.    A    bin    to   enact 
School-Age  Mother  and  Child 
1977;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for 
HARDT,  Mr.  Hannafori 
MACK,  Mr.  Panetta 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
Treen.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr 
Pltnt,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
H.R.  3733.  A  bUl  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  t< 
the  fees  payable  to  agents  or 
represent  veterans  In  allowed 
the  veterans  laws  shall  be 
ministrator     rather     than 
amounts  awarded  under  the  , 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for 

HARDT,  Mr.  Hannaford 
MACK,   Mr.   Panetta 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr 
Plynt,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
H.R.  3734.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 


the  emergency 

program,    to 

of  benefits,  and 

Committee    on 


autt^rlze  additional 

for  lower-ln- 

1977,  to  extend 

and    crime    In- 

h    a   National 

and  for  other 

an  Banking,  Fl- 


tltle  5,  United 

benefits  to 

committees  es- 

8(b)    of  the 

Domestic  Allotment 

X)  the  Commlt- 

Jervice. 

himself,    Mr. 

Mr.    Pickle, 

Hr.  BowEN,  and 


section  142  of 

relating  to  the 

to  Judges  of 

United  States; 


1/.T 
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the  Rice  Pro- 
the  1978  crop: 


for  additional 
of  Kentucky; 


the  Internal 

proflde  a  trade  or 

n    for    meals 

post  of  duty 

on  Ways  and 


authotlze  additional 
of  the  Public 
to  the  Com- 
Operatl^ns. 

himself  and 

the  Internal 

pre^vlde  that  the 

the  amount 

business  use 

as  the  rate 

jloyees;  to  the 


tte 
sane 


hlmsfelf ,  Mr.  Conte. 

4lcKrNNEY)  : 

the   National 

Health  Act  of 

Interstate  and 


hinfself,  Mr.  Gep- 
Mr.  McCoR- 

RlCHMOND, 

Steers,     Mr. 

Krtteger,  Mr. 

yiT.  Traxler  )  : 

1 1tle  38  of  the 

provide  that 

I  .ttorneys  who 

claims  under 

by  the  Ad- 

from 

aims;   to  the 


paid 
deducted 


himself,  Mr.  Gep- 
Mr.  McCoR- 

RlCHMOND, 

Steers,     Mr. 

Kroeoer.  Mr. 

Traxler) : 

n  of  the 

attomejrs' 


Mr 


llr. 
title 
t:  lat  I 


fees  allowed  in  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  under  that  title  (or  under  title 
XVin  of  such  act) ,  in  cases  where  the 
claimants  are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare rather  than  deducted  from  the  amounts 
awarded  claimants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  3735.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  quality 
assurance  and  utilization  control  in  home 
health  care  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  social  services  programs  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  to  be  developed  by  a  commission 
specifically  established  for  that  purpose; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.     Mitchell    of    Maryland,     Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Cahr,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Moakley)  : 
H.R.  3736.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  grand  Juries  in  order  better  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  such   witnesses   under   the  fourth,   fifth, 
and  sixth  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
to    provide    for    independent    inquiries    by 
grand  Juries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Moffett,   and   Mr.   LeFante)  : 

H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 

of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  legal  public 

holiday;    to   the   Committee  on   Post   Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    CORNELL: 
H.R.  3738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectu-lty  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  become  entitled  to  widow's  or 
widower's    insurance    benefits    at    age    50 
whether  or  not  disabled,  subject  to  the  exist- 
ing actuarial  reduction  prior  to  attaining  age 
65  but  with  full  benefits  after  attaining  that 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  Jr.   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Blotun,  Mr.  Bowten,  Mr.  Bttrleson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  DoRNAN,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gttdger,  Mr. 
ICHORD,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Lederer.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McHtrcH,  Mr. 
Miller   of   Ohio,  Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Ri- 
NALDo,  Mr.  Schetjer,  Mr.  Sisk,  and 
Mr.  Steiger)  : 
H.R.    3739.    A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJi.  3740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
the  act  households  which  have  members  who 
are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hyde)  : 
HJl.  3741.  A  biU  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
services;  to  require  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  make  certain  flndines 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  3742.  A  bill  to  permit  credit  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes  and  in  comput- 
ing length  of  service  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining leave,  health  insurance,  severance 
pay,  tenure,  and  status  in  the  case  of  certain 
Individuals  who  performed  National  Guard 
technician  service  before  January  1,  1969; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PITHIAN: 
H.R.  3743.  A  bill  to  foster  and  continue 
the  family  farm  in  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding young  farmers  with  the  necessary  as- 
sistance to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  3744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  minl- 
mimi  wage  rate  under  that  act,  to  provide 
for  an  automatic  adjustment  in  such  wage 
rate,  and  to  repeal  the  credit  against  the 
minimum  wage  which  is  based  on  tips  re- 
ceived  by  tipped   employees;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   HARRIS: 
H.R.  3745.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  reso- 
lution of  claims  and  disputes  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment   contracts    awarded    by    executive 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  3746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 
H.R.  3748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Bonior,    Mr.    Daniel- 
son,  Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.   Howard,  Mr. 
Kildee,   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mrs.   Meyner. 
Mr.    MtTRPHY    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
RODiNo,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stttdds,  and  Mr.  Tonry)  : 
H.R.  3749.  A  blU  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  production,   distribution,  and 
use  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  3750.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to   exercise    his    authority    under    the    Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  make  grants  for  cer- 
tain demonstration  projects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  KEMP; 
H.R.   3751.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control     Act    to    permit 
States  to  perform  certain  responsibilities-  to 
the  Commute  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  3752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
that  payments  made  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain campaign  materials  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  contributions  under  such  act 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Forsythe,      Mr.      McCloskey,      Mr. 
Oberstar,   Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Huohes, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware)  : 
H.R.  3753.  A  bill  to  bring  certain  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  within  the 
purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation   Zone 
Transition  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJi.  3754.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  payment  of  so  much 
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of  any  Income  tax  as  is  attributable  to  the 
application  to  1976  of  the  change  made  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  in  the  exclusion 
for  sick  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  3755.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement of  civil  service  retirement  survivor 
annuities  for  certain  widows  and  widowers 
whose  remarriages  occurred  before  JvUy  18, 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SncES,  Mr.  FuQtJA,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons,   Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Fascell)  : 
H.R.  3756.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
fare  transportation  on  a  space-available  basis 
for  elderly  persons  and  handicapped  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  3767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  treat- 
ment  as    an    Industrial    development    bond 
certain  bond  issues  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  used  for  facilities  for  the  furnishing  of 
water   and   hydroelectric   energy,   or  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  3758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  insured  individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  3759.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  regarding  the  structure  of  the  com- 
mon   carrier    telecommunications    industry 
rendering  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;   to  require  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  make  certain  find- 
ings In  connection  with  Commission  actions 
authorizing    specialized    carriers;     and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  and  Mr.  Rostenkowski)  : 
H.R.  3760.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns,  ex- 
cept for  or  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
law  enforcement  officials,  and,  where  author- 
ized, licensed  importers,  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of     California,     Mrs.     Bedell,     Mr. 
Bonior,  Mr.  Derwinski,   Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Hannapord,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.      Lehman,      Mr.      Mathis,      Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner, Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  3761.  A  bUl  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the  self- 
destruct  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  3762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  residential 
solar  energy  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  3763.  A  bill    to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
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conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  3764.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3766.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NOLAN: 
HJi.  3767.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  reno- 
vate  existing   structures   for   use   as   youth 
hostels  in  order  to  fiirther  the  development 
of  a  national  youth  hostel  system  and  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  educational  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OBERSTAR: 
HJl.  3768.  A  bill  to  establish  mandatory 
penalties  for  use   of  a  firearm   during   the 
commission  of  a  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bevill,  and 
Mr.  Simon  ) : 
H.R.  3769.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  and 
health  In  the  mining  industry,  to  prevent 
recurring  disasters  in  the  mining  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  3770.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  require  that 
In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  drugs  sold 
by  prescription  the  "established  name"  of 
such  drug  must  appear  each  time  their  pro- 
prietary name  Is  used,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  to  other- 
wise require  the  labels  on  foods  and  food 
products  to  disclose  all  of  their  ingredients 
and  any  changes  in  their  ingredients,  their 
nutritional  content,  accurate  weight  data, 
storage  Information,  their  manufacturers, 
packers,  and  distributors,  and  their  unit 
prices  and  to  provide  for  uniform  product 
grading  and  prohibit  misleading  brand 
names;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3772.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
products  be  prominently  labeled  as  to  date  of 
manufacture,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3773.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durabil- 
ity and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 

H.R.  3774.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3775.  A  bUl  to  provide  relief  from 
shore  damages  attributable  to  high  water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  individual  Income  tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  inform  Individuals  of 
the  reasons  why  their  retiu-ns  were  selected 
for  audit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 


for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortise  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3778.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or 
other  survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  fire- 
men, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  dietitian;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  3780.  A  bill  to  require  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  in  all  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties and  intermediate  care  facilities  as  a 
condition  of  certification  under  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  Veterans'  Administration 
programs,  and  to  authorize  loans  and  grants 
to  assist  such  facilities  In  purchasing  and  In- 
stalling such  systems;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  MT.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs. 
Keys,    Mr.    Marks,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Seibeeling,  Mr.  Ud&li., 
and  Mr.  Wampler)  : 
H.R.  3781.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced 
rate   transportation   for    certain    additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  for  optometric  and  medical 
vision  care;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.QUAYLE: 
H.R.  3783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployers, including  farming  operations,  having 
25  or  fewer  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3784.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  au- 
thorizing Increases  in  the  salaries  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAII^BACK: 
H.R.  3785.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals who  retired  on  disability  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1976,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  exclu- 
sion for  disability  payments  under  section 
105(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
without  regard  to  the  Income  limitation  in 
such  section,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meajis. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  3786.  A  bill  to  amend  and  Improve  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974, 
and  to  extend  such  programs  for  1  year,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LujAN) : 
H.R,  3787.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  purchase  and  hold  certain 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Zunl  Indian  Tribe 
of  New  Mexico;  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to  land 
claims  of  such  tribe;  and  to  authorize  such 
tribe  to  purchase  and  exchange  lands  in  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN 

H.R.    3788.    A    bill    to 
Water  Pollution  Control 
additional  authorizations, 
poses:    to  the   Committee 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDEl '. 
Lehman,  and  Mr. 

3789.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl 
Code,    to   provide   that   a 
political  subdivision  of  a 
be    entitled    to    receive 
statistics    which    relate 
the  jurisdiction  of  such 
division:    to   the   Com 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  SCHXJLZE  ( 

H.R.  3790.  A  bUl  to 
of  June  30,  1980,  the  duty 
poppy  straw  used  in 
morphine:    to  the 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES : 

H.R.  3791.  A  bill  to  dlrec 
the  Air  Force  to  convey 
of  the  United  States  to  th( 
Fla.,  for  uFe  as  a  cemetery: 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BISK: 

H.R.  3792.  A  bill  to  ameni  1 
Fair  Practices  Act  of  1967 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 

H.R.  3793.  A  bill  to 
States  Code,  to  provide 
vinder  Investigation  for 
to  repre.sentation  during 
Ing  such  misconduct:  to 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  3794.  A  bill  to 
tlon  by  the  Federal 
of  employees'  group  life 
Committee  on  Post  Office 

H.R.  3795.  A  bill  to 
States  Code,  to  provide  tha 
tributlon  for  Federal 
fits  coverage  shall  be 
of  the  average  of   the   twi  i 
plans     having     the 
charges:  to  the  Committee 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS 
Dicks.  Mr.  Bonkei 


a4iend   the   Federal 

to  provide  for 

I  .nd  for  other  pur- 

on  Public  Works 


(for  herself,  Mr, 
Simon)  : 

13,  United  States 

nuniclpallty   or   a 

1  nuniclpallty  shall 

p  Dpulatlon    census 

the    area    within 

municipality  or  sub- 

mitt  le   on   Post   Office 


request) : 

until  the  close 

)n  concentrate  of 

proc  uclng  codeine  or 

Commifee  on  Ways  and 


the  Secretary  of 

certain  real  property 

city  of  Nlcevllle, 

to  the  Committee 


the  Agricultural 
;o  the  Committee 


ame  id  title  5,  United 

F  Jderal  Employees 

mis  conduct  the  right 

qi  estionlng  regard- 

t  le  Committee  on 


incre  ise 
Govern  ment 


end 
ame:  id 


empli  lyee 
deterr  lined 


high  ;st 


ami  nd 


li  72, 


far 


ARD)  : 

H.R.  3796.  A  bUl  to 
Waterw^ays  Safety  Act  of 
tions  4417a  and  4442  of  th 
of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Committee  on 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON : 
H.R.   3797.   A  bill    to 
Labor  Relations  Act  to 
organizations  to  be  certifi^ 
Labor  Relations  Board  as 
individuals  employed  els 
mlttee  on  Education  and 

ByMr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  3798.  A  bill  to 
States  Code,   to  provide 
for  using  a  firearm  to 
carrying   a    firearm 
commission  of  a  felony, 
poses:  to  the  Committee 
By    Mr.    WHALEN 
Cornell,  and  Mr 

H.R.  3799.   A  bUl  to 
crease  In   the  rate  of  pa; 
Congress  proposed  during 
not  take  effect  earlier  tha)  i 
the  next  Congress:  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANNAPORI  > 

H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to 
States  Code,  to  provide 
ployee  who,  at  the  time 


oil 


thi.t 
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the  contribu- 
te the  costs 
1  nsurance:    to  the 
Civil  Services, 
title  5,  United 
the  Federal  con- 
health  bene- 
on  the  basis 
health   benefits 
subscription 
)n  Post  Office  and 


for    himself,    Mr. 
and  Mr.  Pritch- 


the  Ports  and 

to  amend  sec- 

Revlsed  Statutes 

other  purposes: 

Merchant  Marine  and 


air  end  the  National 

pe  mit  certain  labor 

by  the  National 

representatives  of 

gu  ards;  to  the  Com- 

Li  ,bor. 


amei  id  title  18,  United 

1:  icreased  penalties 

CO  umlt  a  felony  or 

unlax^ully   during   the 

for  other  pur- 

the  Judiciary. 

for    himself,    Mr. 

1  lOTT )  : 

pre  vide  that  any  in- 

for  Members  of 

iny  Congress  shall 

the  beginning  of 

( ;ommittee  on  Post 


a  Id 


am^nd  title  5,  United 
any  Federal  em- 
retirement,  does 


not  elect  a  reduced  annuity  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  to  a  spouse  or  other 
person  may  make  such  an  election  within 
1  year  after  retiring:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  3801.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
large-scale  killing  of  birds  or  mammals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.R.  3802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  3803.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  of  railroad  workers  will 
not  be  reduced  by  amounts  received  as  mili- 
tary retirement  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 

H.R.  3805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
no  veteran  may  be  denied  care  or  treatment 
under  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  any 
service-connected  disability  solely  because 
care  or  treatment  for  such  disability  is  avail- 
able at  Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3806.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  those  persons  engaged  in  fur- 
thering the  foreign  Intelligence  operations 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  and  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  lengthen  the  time 
period  between  the  publication  of  a  Federal 
rule  and  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  and 
the  time  period  between  the  publication  of 
notice  of  a  hearing  and  the  beginning  of 
such  hearing;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $500  of  interest  on  savings  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  to  require  the 
preparation  and  publishing  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  economic  Impact  statements  re- 
specting proposed  rules  and  regulations; 
Jointly,  to  thet  Committees  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance amd  Urban  Affairs  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  (for 
himself,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Danielson)  : 

H.R.  3811.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  acquire  the 
Rhode  Island  Veterans'  Cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan)  : 

H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  the  residence 
of  a  State  legislator  within  the  legislative 
district  he  represents  as  his  home  for  tax 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Seiberunc, 
Mr.    Runnels,    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.   Carr,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Krebs,  Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,   Mr.   Stark,    Mr.    Patterson   of 
California,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Won 
Pat,   and   Mr.    Murphy    of   Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
H.R.  3813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 2,   1968,  an  act  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS    (for    himse  f,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bonior,    Mr.   John   L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Dices,    Mr.    Mitchell   of   Mary.and, 
•  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California)  : 
H.R.  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
formal  rulemaking  procedures  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  grant,  loan,  benefit,  and  contract 
practices,  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
to  certain  participants  in  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, to  waive  sovereign  immunity  where 
Judicial  relief  other  than  money  damages  is 
sought,  and  to  require  the  establishment  of 
enforcement     procedures     for     grant-in-aid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.R.  3815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of   1934  to  make  it  unlawful 
for   an   issuer   of   securities   registered   pur- 
suant to  section  12  of  such  act  or  an  issuer 
required  to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section 
15(d)  of  such  act  to  make  certain  payments 
to  foreign  officials  and  other  foreign  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  expedite  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  compulsory  proc- 
ess orders:  to  Increase  the  independence  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  legislative, 
budgetary,  and  personnel  matters;  and  for 
other  purpK>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend  from 
10  years  to  15  years  the  period  in  which 
veterans'  educational  assistance  may  be  used; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because 
of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3819.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of  re- 
tirement age ) ,  and  medicare  benefits,  will 
be  payable  at  age  60  (with  such  insurance 
benefits  being  payable  in  reduced  amounts 
at  age  57),  to  provide  a  minimum  primary 
benefit  of  $150  a  month,  and  to  liberalize 
the  earnings  test;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  3820.  A  bill  to  Improve  access  to  and 
transportation  within  urban  national  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  to  authorize  a  study 
of  options  for  transportation  to  and  within 
aU  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
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tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of  postage: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   GRASSLEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
BowEN,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Sntder, 
and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 
H.R.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY : 
H.R.  3823.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601(a) 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  that  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  not  be  subject  to 
any  cost-of-living  adjustment  under  such 
section  before  October  1,  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,      Mr.      Breaux,      and      Mr. 
Treen) : 
H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
10,  1956,  as  amended;  section  716  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  section  1006  of  title  37 
United  States  Code;  and,  sections  8501(1)  (B) 
and  8521  (a)  (1 )  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices,   Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries,    and 
Wa3rs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  3825.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  National  Opportunity  Camps;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  3826.  A  bill  to  require  that  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  glass  articles  be  marked  to 
Indicate  the  year  of  manufacture  so  as  to 
prevent  their  sale  or  trade  as  original  pro- 
ductions; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RUDD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lujan, 

Mr.     Rhodes,     Mr.     Runnels,     Mr. 

Stump,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H.R.    3827.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Navajo 

Community  College  Act;   to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  require  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  Justices  and  judges  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
file  statements  with  designated  officers  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  respect 
to  their  Income  and  financial  transactions: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3829.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Ethics  and  Financial  Disclosure  for  Offi- 
cers and  Employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Armed  Services,  and  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  for- 
mer employees  of  county  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  Domestics  Allot- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  In- 
come earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  living  or 
residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    THONE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Cava- 

NAUGH)  : 

H.R.  3832.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized manufacture  and  use  of  the  name  and 
symbol  "Tree  City  USA",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Snyder)  : 
H.J.   Res.  267.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST : 
H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  In 
August  as  Better  Water  for  People  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dornan, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lederer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  McDonald,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Mineta)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    118.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  establish  a  Presidential  task 
force  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  Individuals 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam    confiict;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    GILMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.    Quayle,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr.    Ryan, 
Mr.     Stockman,     Mr.     Treen,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   Young  of  Florida,   and 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    119.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tlie 
President  should  establish  a  Presidential  task 
force  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  Individuals 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam    conflict;     to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    HANLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Phillip   Burton,   Mr.    Mitchell   of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Ms.  Holtz- 
man)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    120.   Concurrent  resolution 
recommending  the  creation  by  the  President 
of  a  special  task  force  to  report  on  factors 
relating  to  the  need  to  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MARKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  potential  cancer  risks  associated 
with  past  radiation  treatment  of  tonsil,  ade- 
noid, thymus,  and  similar  problems:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  various  political 
entities  thereof  should  adopt  911  as  the  na- 
tionwide, uniform,  emergency  telephone 
number:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.  Res.  305.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral   of  certain   budget   authority    (D77- 


50)  relating  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  Magnetic  Fu- 
sion Energy  Research,  which  is  proposed  by. 
the  President  in  his  message  of  January  17, 
1977,  transmitted  under  section  1013  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority   (D77- 

51)  relating  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  Program  Sup- 
port-Community Operations,  which  is  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
January  17,  1977,  transmitted  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.  Res.  307.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority   (D77- 

52)  relating  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  Biomedical  and 
Environmental  Research,  which  Is  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  January 
17,  1977.  transmitted  under  section  1013  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.     Crane,     Mr.     Derwinski,     Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  E^rlen- 
BORN,    Mr.    FORSYTHE.     Mr.    Frenzel, 
Mr.    Gradison,    Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr. 
Kindness,     Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
Leach,   Mr.  Lent,   Mr.  Martin,   Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  John  T.  Myers)  : 
H.  Res.  308.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 
of  the  rules  of  the  House:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Railsback,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Sarasin, 

Mr.     Stockman,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 

Walker,      Mr.      Whitehurst,      Mr. 

Wydler,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 

H.  Res.  309.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 

of  the  Rules  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Res.  310.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations,  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baldus,   Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ford 
of    Tennessee,     Mr.     Hubbaed,     Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.   Kemp. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Krebs,   Mr.   LoTT,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.   McHugh,   Mr.  McKay, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr    Stanton,   and 
Mr.  Steiger)  : 
H.  Res.  311.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
effect  on  our  society  of  the  level  of  violence 
depicted   on   television   requires   more   con- 
sideration and  study;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  312.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  US-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations,  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
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By  Mr.  BRINKLET 
HJl.    3833.    A    bin    to 
mailing    privileges    to 
America,   Inc.;    to   the   Co|nmlttee 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.   3834.   A   bill   for 
Seymour-Heath;   to  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DORNAN: 
H.R.  3835.  A  bUl  for  the 
Van  Arsdol;   to  the  Comn^lttee 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  DELLTJMS: 
H.R.  3836.  A  bill  for  the 
Oakland  Health  Council, 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL : 
HJl.  3837.  A  blU  for  the 
Oreerson;    to  the  Committee 
clary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
H.R.  3838.  A  bill  for  the 
Zallm;  to  the  Committee 


pfovlde   third-class 

Star    Wives   of 

on   Post 


relief  of  Pece  D. 
on  the  Ju- 


1  ellef  of  the  West 
Ipc;   to  the  Com- 


rellef  of  Tulsedel 
the  Judiciary. 


<n 


PETITIONS,  tTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule 

51.  The  SPEAKER  . 
Bemardas  Brlzgys,  Detroit. 


preser  ted 


relative  to  the  Soviet 
anla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
to  the  Commltte  on 


xxn, 

a  petition  of 

1  llch.,  and  others, 

occupation  of  Llthu- 

w  ilch  was  referred 

Intern4tlonal  Relations. 


AMENDME^ 


b€ 


Under  clause  6  of  rule 
posed  amendments  wen 
follows : 

HJl.   11 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
Page  3,  strike  out  lines  8  t 
slve,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a) 
the  Local  Public  Works  Cap 
and    Investment    Act   of 
94-369)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting     "(1)" 
"(a)"; 

(2)  inserting  immedlatel' 
State"  the  following 
Indian  tribe  In  such  State  1 
minimum  percentage  to 
such  State  shall   be  three 
centum"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of 
(I)    the  following  new  sl__ 
standing  any  other  provisioi 
more  than  2^2  per  centum 
propriated  to  carry  out 
granted  to  Indian  "tribes 
local  public  works  projects 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(2)   The  Secretary  shall 
application   for   a    grant   in 
would  result  in  the  payment 
of  such  grant  of  an  amoun 
per  centum  of  the  total 
grants  under  this  Act  in 

Reletter  suceedlng  su_ 
ences  thereto  accordingly. 
By  GARY  A.  MYERS 

On  page  4,  after  line  16.  a^d 
new  subsection : 

"(f)   Subsection  (e)  of  i 
hereby  repealed." 

subsequent  subsections  tfc 
accordingly. 

Page  4.  strike  line  18  an^i 
thereof  the  following: 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(f)  Elghty-flve  per  Centura 
appropriated  to  carry  out 
granted  for  public  works  . 
by  State  or  local  governmenjts 
under  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first 
section  (c)  of  this  section. 
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relief  of  P.  S. 
mmlttee  on  the 


relief  of  WUUam 
on  the  Judl- 


TS 


XXIII,  pro- 
submitted  as 


irough  20,  inclu- 

the  following: 

of  section  108  of 

tal  Development 

(Public   Law 
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immediately     after 

after  "any  one 

unless  a  State  has  no 

which  case  the 

granted  within 

ourths  of  1  per 


such  paragraph 

Notwith- 

of  this  Act,  not 

all  amounts  ap- 

title  shall   be 

this  Act  for 

and 

such  subsection 

(2): 

aot  approve  any 

a   State   which 

to  the  recipient 

In  excess  of  10 

available  for 

State.". 

and  refer - 


sent  ence 


lo: 
th5 
ui  der 


amo  int 
sue  h 
bsec  tions 


the  following 

h  section  108  is 

be  designated 

Insert  In  lieu 


tbls 


of  all  amounts 
Act  shall  be 
projects  submitted 
given  priority 
sentence  of  sub- 
remaining  16 


per  centum  shall  be  available  for  public 
works  projects  submitted  by  State  or  local 
governments  In  other  classifications  of  pri- 
ority.". 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  No  grant  shall  be  made  imder  this 
Act  except  for  those  projects  for  which  the 
applicant  has  given  satisfactory  assurances. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that,  the  project  can  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
18th  month  which  begins  after  the  first  day 
on  which  on-site  labor  Is  begun  on  such 
project.". 


The  : 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X : 

HOTTSE    BILLS 

HJl.  1.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  General  with 
respect  to  their  Income  and  financial  trans- 
actions. 

H.R.  2.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Regulates  surface  coal  mining 
operations  through  a  permit  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
quires applicants  to  meet  minimum  environ- 
mental protection  performance  standards. 
Allows  States  to  establish  surface  mining 
control  programs  at  least  as  stringent  as 
minimum  Federal  standards. 

Includes  provisions  to  fund  mineral  re- 
sources research  programs  and  to  provide  for 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites. 

H.R.  3.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
titles  XVin  (Medicare)  and  XIX  (Medicaid) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  funds  in  accordance  with  an  assign- 
ment from  the  person  or  Institution  provid- 
ing the  care  or  service  Involved  If  such  as- 
signment Is  made  to  a  governmental  agency 
or  entity  or  is  established  by  the  order  of  a 
court. 

Increases  the  penalties  for  defrauding  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  suspend  any  physician 
or  practitioner  from  participation  In  the 
Medicare  or  Medicaid  programs  whenever 
such  Individual  is  convicted  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense related  to  their  Involvement  In  such 
programs. 

HJi.  4.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations. Establishes  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  study  all  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Government  except  those  of  the 
Legislative  or  Judicial  Branches  to  determine 
what  changes  in  organization  of  such  enti- 
ties are  necessary  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  improve  efficiency.  Requires  the  Com- 
mission to  submit  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress a  final  report  by  December  31,  1978  at 
which  time  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist.  Permits  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress  reorganization  plans  to  Implement 
any  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

H.R.  5. — January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Presents  a 
national  health  care  plan.  Establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  care  centers.  Sets  forth  a 
health  care  insurance  program. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  an  unlimited  personal  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  for  health  care  plans  provid- 
ing specified  minimum  benefits.  Limits  the 


deductions  employers  may  take  for  contribu- 
tions to  employee  health  care  plans.  Limits 
the  damages  available  In  malpractice  suits 
arising  from  the  furnishing  of  services  under 
such  a  health  care  plan,  or  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

HJl.  6. — January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  En- 
acts title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
establish  a  uniform  law  of  bankruptcy. 
Changes  the  administration  of  bankruptcy 
cases  including  the  determination  of  claims 
and  allowances.  Amends  procedures  for  liq- 
uidation and  reorganization.  Makes  pro- 
visions for  the  adjustment  of  debts  of  mu- 
nicipalities and  individuals  with  regular  in- 
come. 

Amends  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  as  they 
pertain  to  the  creation  and  the  powers  of 
bankruptcy  courts.  Provides  for  a  transition 
period  of  the  bankruptcy  court  system. 

H.R.  7. — January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  career  education  pro- 
gram for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  increase  the  emphasis  such  institutions 
place  upon  career  awareness,  exploration,  de- 
cisionmaking, and  planning. 

Specifies  procedures  to  be  used  in  imple- 
menting this  act,  both  at  the  national  and 
local  level. 

Directs  the  Office  of  Career  Education 
within  the  Office  of  Education  to  administer 
this  act. 

H.R.  8. — January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Grants  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Reaf- 
firms the  authority  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late terminal  and  station  equipment  used 
for  telephone  exchange  service. 

H.R.  9. — January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires candidates  for  Federal  office.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  General  with 
respect  to  their  Income  and  financial  trans- 
actions. 

H.R.  10.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  provisions  prohibiting 
Federal.  Postal  Service,  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employees  from  engaging  In  political 
activities. 

Establishes  the  Board  on  Political  Activi- 
ties of  Federal  Employees  to  decide  cases 
regarding  violations  of  this  Act.  Sets  forth 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  such  cases. 

Directs  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  a  continuing  program  to  Inform  all 
employees  of  their  rights  of  political  par- 
ticipation under  the  Act  and  to  educate  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  those  activities 
which  are  prohibited. 

Creates  a  specific  criminal  offense  for  ex- 
torting political  contributions  from  Federal 
personnel. 

H.R.  11.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act  to 
$6,000,000,000. 

H.R.  12.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  Increase  the  amoimt  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act  to 
$6,000,000,000. 

H.R.  13.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Sets  forth  a  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  labor-management  relations  In  the 
Federal  service.  Establishes  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  14.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
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as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  a  limited 
amount  of  specified  higher  education  ex- 
penses. Including  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
supplies,  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  him- 
self and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  15.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Extends  for  five  years  specified  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  other  education 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Elementary 
School  Aid  Act,  the  Indian  Education  Act, 
the  Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Assistance  Act,  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  the  Special  Projects  Act,  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Act,  and  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act. 

H.R.  16.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a  national  health 
Insurance  system  to  cover  personal  health 
services  including  medical,  dental,  podlatrlc, 
home-nursing,  hospital  and  auxiliary  services. 
Directs  that  the  system  shall  be  administered 
by  the  States  wherever  possible. 

H.R.  17.  January  4,  1977.  international  Re- 
lations. Sets  forth  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices.  Specifies  procedures  for  (1) 
Implementation  of  international  agreements 
for  nuclear  material  transfer  and  safeguards, 
(2)  initiation  of  safeguards  training  pro- 
grams, (3)  participation  in  international  co- 
operation programs,  (4)  export  and  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material,  and  (5) 
Congressional  oversight  of  such  nonprolifera- 
tion activities. 

Authorizes  additional,  and  revises  present, 
nuclear  safeguard  functions  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

H.R.  18.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  establish  procedures  for  expedi- 
tious review  of  applications  for  the  licensing 
of  sites  for,  and  construction  and  operation 
of,  nuclear  production  and  utilization  facili- 
ties. Requires  that  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  on  relevant  safety  and  environmen- 
tal factors  be  Incorporated  Into  the  licensing 
procedure. 

H.R.  19.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Changes  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
by:  (1)  transferring  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; (2)  revising  the  procedures  for  adjust- 
ment of  rates  and  services;  (3)  creating  a 
procedure  for  review  of  proposed  capital  in- 
vestments; and  (4)  requiring  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  to  submit  to  the  President  a  sep- 
arate annual  budget. 

H.R.  20.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  ( 1 )  a  national  youth  serv- 
ice program  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  employment  of 
youths,  (2)  an  opportunities  In  private  enter- 
prise program  designed  to  provide  assistance 
to  business  concerns  for  the  employment  of 
youths,  and  (3)  an  Office  of  Youth  Initia- 
tives in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

H.R.  21.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a 
national  system  of  health  Insurance.  Estab- 
lishes a  Health  Security  Board  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  such  health  insurance  program. 

Repeals  the  Medlctire  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal   Government. 

H.R.  22. — January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a 
national  system  of  health  Insurance.  Estab- 
lishes a  Health  Security  Board  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  administer  such  health  Insurance  program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  23. — January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a 
national  system  of  health  insurance.  Estab- 


lishes a  Health  Secia-lty  Board  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  such  health  insurance  program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  benefits 
plans  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

HJl.  24. — January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  develop  a  test  protocol  for  a 
consumer  product  to  assist  consumers  In 
making  informed  purchasing  decisions, 
whenever  the  Commission  determines  that, 
based  upon  the  Importance  of  a  consumer 
product,  the  ease  with  which  the  average 
consumer  can  obtain  its  quality  and  per- 
formance characteristics,  and  the  economic 
impact  of  the  test  protocols,  such  procedures 
would  be  helpful  to  the  consumer. 

H.R.  25. — January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  $5,000  tax  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
for  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity,  pen- 
sion, or  other  retirement  benefit. 

H.R.  26. — January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  require  air  carriers  to  file 
rate  changes  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
at  an  earlier  date  than  previously  required, 

H.R.  27. — January  4, 1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  air  fares  on 
a  space-available  basis  for  persons  60  years 
of  age  or  older  and  for  htindlcapped  indi- 
viduals and  their  attendants.  Directs  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  a  study 
and  to  report  to  Congress  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  such  reduced  air  transportation 
rates  for  persons  21  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Authorizes  specified  types  of  air  carriers  In 
California  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
other  air  carriers  to  establish  Joint  fares, 
rates  and  services. 

H.R.  28.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  for  displaced 
homemakers  Multipurpose  Service  Centers  In 
order  to  provide  such  persons  Job,  health, 
financial,  and  legal  services. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Congress  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  and  appropriate  procedures 
for  allowing  displaced  homemakers  to  par- 
ticipate In  (1)  programs  established  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  (2)  work  Incentive  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  (3)  related, 
Federal  employment,  education,  and  health 
assistance  programs,  and  (4)  programs  estab- 
lished or  benefits  provided  under  Federal 
and  State  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

H.R.  29.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors.  Sets  forth  crim- 
inal and  civU  penalties  for  violations  of  such 
provisions.  Requires  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Attorney  General  to  over- 
see the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  30.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Act  which  established  the 
Youth  Conservation  CJorps  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  Jointly 
extend  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  year-round  employment 
of  young  adults. 

H.R.  31.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Act  which  established  the 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  direct  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to 
jointly  extend  such  program  to  include  young 
adults. 

H.R,  32.— January  4,  1977,  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Act  which  established  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  Jointly 
extend  such  program  to  Include  young  adults. 

H.R.  33.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Ex- 
tends the  Agriculture  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  for  the  1978  through   1981  crop  years. 


(Changes  the  loan  rate  for  the  1977  through 
1981  crops  of  feed  grains,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
soybeans. 

Stipulates  conditions  under  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  dispose 
of  commodities  for  which  levels  we  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  reserves  of  certain  commodities  and 
authorizes  him  to  dispose  of  them  In  speci- 
fied kinds  of  distress  areas  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  foundation  herds. 

H.R.  34.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology; Judiciary;  Rules.  Establishes  a  na- 
tional materials  policy  for  the  United  States. 
Establishes  a  National  Materials  Policy  Board 
to  Implement  such  policy  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  maximum  effective  use 
of  limited  resources.  Establishes  a  commis- 
sion to  review  such  recommendations. 

H.R.  35.  January  4,  1977,  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Directs  the  President  to  establish  ( 1 ) 
a  National  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction 
Program,  (2)  an  Office  of  Earthquake  Hazard 
Reduction,  (3)  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction,  and 
(4)  an  Earthquake  Prediction  Evaluation 
Board. 

Specifies  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Earth- 
quake Hazard  Reduction,  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduc- 
tion Program  plan. 

Enumerates  the  Federal  agencies  to  be  as- 
signed responsibilities  in,  and  details  the  ele- 
ments of,  the  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction 
Program. 

Directs  the  Earthquake  Prediction  Evalua- 
tion Board  to  monitor  prediction  methods 
and  Issue  earthquake  predictions. 

H.R.  36.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  .^ct  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  utilize  Federal  loan  guarantees  as  a  meth- 
od of  furthering  nonnuclear  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration. 

H.R.  37.  January  4,  1977.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  guarantee  loans  for  the  development  of 
bloconverslon  demonstration  facilities. 

H.R.  38,  January  4,  1977.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  Administration  to  guaran- 
tee loans  for  the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  from  coal,  oil  shale,  blomass,  and  other 
resources.  Authorizes  assistance  in  the  form 
of  Federal  grants  for  oil  shale  conversion 
modular  facilities  and  price  supports  for  the 
sale  of  synthetic  fuels  by  manufacturing 
facilities. 

H.R.  39.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Designates  specified  public 
lands  and  waters  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park,  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Systems. 
Makes  provisions  for  the  management  of 
subsistence  uses  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  na- 
tional lands. 

H.R.  40.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import,  manu- 
facture, sell,  buy,  transfer,  receive,  trans- 
port, own,  or  possess  any  handgun  or  hand- 
gun ammunition.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  exempt  certain  handguns 
from  this  prohibition. 

H.R.  41.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  charitable  organiza- 
tions which  solicit  In  any  manner  the  re- 
mittance of  a  contribution  by  mall,  to  Include 
with  such  solicitations  flnancal  Information. 
Requires  such  organizations  to  provide  the 
Postal  Service,  upon  request,  with  any  fi- 
nancial information  necessary  to  verify  In- 
formation required  to  be  Included  In  such 
solicitations. 
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H.R.   42.   January   4,    1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
aging  and  Labeling  Act  to 
closure  of  pertinent  data  on 
and    food    products 
brand  names  under  the 
mission  Act. 

H.R.  43.  January  4,  1977 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
of  prescription   drugs  to 
certain  commonly  prescrlbe(  I 
general  public. 

Empowers  the  Secretary  ol 
tion,  and  Welfare  to  enforce 
of  this  Act. 
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scription  the  established 
must  appear  each  time  the 
name  is  used. 

Permits  a  pharmacist  to  fil 
scription  for  a  drug,  Identifiei  I 
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stances. 

H.R.    45.  January   4.    1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
enue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
Ish  the  Commission  on  Execu 
anr»  Judicial  Salaries. 

H.R.  46.  January  4,    1977 
powers  the  Federal  Trade 
a  patent  on  a  drug  is  more 
to  review  complaints  made 
fled  applicant  for  a  license  \) 
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patented  drug  charged  to  d 
patentee  Is  more  than  five 
of  the  cost  of  production,  to 
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sell  .such  drug. 

H.R.  47.  January  4,  1977 
and  Fisheries:  Public  WorVs 
tlon.  Establishes  a  fund  for 
pavlne  for  otherwise  u 
resultine  from  oil  pollution 

Imposes,  within  certain 
Joint,  several,  and  strict 
ers  and  operators  of  each 
Requires    petroleum    facilltl 
vessels  to  maintain  evidence 
SDonslbilitv  in  an  amount 
liability  limits. 

SPts  forth  procedures  for 
publlclzine  oollutlon  sources 
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vessels  to  maintain  evidence 
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liability  limits. 
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publicizing  nollutlon  sources. 
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Sound  Islands  Trust  in 
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the  tnist  area  and  to  orovlde 
▼ation  and  conservation  of 
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Designates  Noman's  Land  Island  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  part  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

Directs  such  commissions  to  develop  land 
use  control  plans  for  the  trust  area  and  to 
Identify  new  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  the  area. 

H.R.  50.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
to  set  forth  full  employment  and  balanced 
economic  growth  policies  to  be  achieved 
through  identification  of  social  and  economic 
goals  and  the  preparation  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  full  employment  and  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  plan.  Establishes  counter- 
cyclical, structural,  regional,  and  growth  em- 
ployment programs  and  a  State  and  local 
stabilization  grant  program  to  supplement 
the  policies  Included  in  the  plan. 

Provides  for  congressional  review  of  the 
full  employment  and  balanced  economic 
growth  plan. 

H.R.  51.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  collective  bargaining  within  the 
Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  52.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Grants 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  U.S.  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II. 

H.R.  53.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that  new 
drugs  for  human  or  animal  use  will  be  regu- 
lated under  such  act  solely  to  assure  their 
safety,  and  not  their  efifectlveness. 

H.R.  54.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that  new 
drugs  for  human  or  animal  use  will  be  regu- 
lated under  such  act  solely  to  assure  their 
safety,  and  not  their  effectiveness. 

H.R.  55.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Requires  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  (in  addition  to  any  already  paid) 
a  monthly  pension  to  each  veteran  of  World 
War  I  who  meets  specified  service  require- 
ments, or  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  each 
such  veteran,  or  when  there  is  no  surviving 
spouse,  to  the  child  or  children  of  each  such 
veteran. 

H.R.  56.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Wor'^s  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act  to 
86.000.000,000. 

H.R.  57.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Carjital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act  to 
$6,000,000,000. 

H.R.  58.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  such  Act 
to  $6,000,000,000. 

H.R.  59.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  aopropriated  under  such  Act  to 
$6,000,000,000. 

HR.  60.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  such 
Act  to  86,000,000,000. 

H.R.  61.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
limited  Income  tax  credits  for  the  installa- 
tion of  solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  for 
such  Installation  In  residences.  Provides  for 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  the  installation 
of  Insulation  and  solar  energy  equipment  In 
structures  used  in  a  trade  or  business,  or 
held  for  the  production  of  income,  includ- 
ing lodging  facilities. 

H.R.  62.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 


a  limited  Income  tax  credit  for  any  higher 
education  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for 
himself  or  a  dependent,  and  for  money 
deposited  in  any  savings  account  maintained 
exclusively  for  meeting  his  own,  or  a  de- 
pendent's higher  education  expenses  when 
the  beneficiary  is  not  enrolled  in  such  an 
educational  program. 

H.R.  63.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Benefits)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  to  $5,500  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which  is  permitted  an 
Individual  each  year  without  any  deduction 
from  benefits. 

H.R.  64.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  abolish  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

H.R.  65.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  make  the  pro- 
visions, formerly  applicable  to  persons  be- 
tween 40  and  60  years  of  age,  applicable  to 
anyone  40  years  of  age  or  older. 

H.R.  66.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  En- 
titles any  person  to  receive  reasonable  legal 
fees  associated  with  such  person's  participa- 
tion in  a  proceeding  before  a  Federal  agency 
or  before  a  court  while  challenging  any  ac- 
tion of  such  agency  if  such  participation 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  such  reim- 
bursement, Is  helpful,  and  is  not  entered  in- 
to for  the  purpose  of  promoting  unreason- 
able gain  to  such  person. 

H.R.  67.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  display  on  a  conspicuous  label  on  each 
item  of  durable  goods  sold  to  consumers  the 
performance  or  life  of  such  product.  Declares 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  have 
final  authority  over  the  designation  required 
by  this  Act,  and  requires  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  68.  January  4,  1967.  Tnterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  label  products  as  to  month  and  year  of 
manufacture  for  those  goods  whose  design 
and  performance  features  change  at  such  a 
frequency  as  to  make  its  date  of  manufacture 
part  of  its  relevant  description. 

Empowers  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  enforce  this  Act. 

H.R.  69.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  ol  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  trans- 
portation rates  for  persons  over  65  and  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  their  attendants. 
Amends  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  to  Rive  funding  priority  under  such 
Act  to  public  bodies  which  offer  reduced 
rates  to  such  individuals.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
standards  for  facilities  funded  under  such 
Act  to  insure  ready  access  to  such  facilities 
by  these  individuals.  Amends  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  grant 
program  for  special  transportation  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  such  Individ- 
uals. 

H.R.  70.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Establishes  the  Airport  Noise 
Curfew  Commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  regarding  the 
establishment  of  curfews  on  nonmilitary  air- 
craft operations  over  populated  areas  of  the 
United  States  during  normal  .sleeping  hours. 

H.R.  71.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  posting  of  the 
selling  price  and  unit  price  on  or  near  con- 
sumer   products   displayed    for    retail    sales. 

Transfers  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  72.  January  4,  1977.  Government  Op- 
erations.   Directs    the    Secretary    of    Health. 
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Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  to 
assist  In  the  execution  of  consumer  protec- 
tion plans. 

HR.  73.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  establish  a  Special  Cost-of-Llvlng 
Pay  Schedule  for  Federal  employees  located 
in  any  city  or  metropolitan  area  having  a 
population  of  500,000  or  more,  such  schedule 
to  contain  special  rates  of  basic  pay  repre- 
senting increases  in  comparable  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Schedule,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  the  Increased  cost-of-living 
of  such  employees. 

H.R.  74.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  a 
minimum  annual  Income  to  all  elderly  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  75.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop 
and  periodically  reevaluate  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  land,  water, 
and  related  resources.  Requires  use  of  pro- 
gram elements  In  preparation  of  budget  re- 
quests to  Congress. 

H.R.  76.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  Investigate  any  proposed  business  closing 
or  relocation  and  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  employees  and  local  governments 
affected  by  such  action. 

Denies  specified  tax  benefits  to  a  business 
closing  or  transferring  an  operation  upon 
certain  findings  by  the  Secretary. 

Establishes  a  National  Employment  Relo- 
cation Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  a  National  Employment 
Relocation  Advisory  Council. 

H.R.  77.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to :  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Members:  (2) 
authority  of  the  Board  to  delegate  its  adjudi- 
cative power  regarding  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices; (3)  procedures  and  remedies  relative 
to  such  violations;  and  (4)  determination 
of  collective  bargaining  units. 

H.R.  78. — January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Advisory  Board  as  a  permanent  board 
within  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  coordinate  the  Nation's  programs 
of  agricultural  re.search. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Human 
Nutrition  Research  which  shall  collect  and 
report  to  Congress  information  from  each 
Federal  agency  pertaining  to  human  nutri- 
tion research. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  for  certain  mission-oriented 
basic  agricultural  research  and  for  agricul- 
tural and  food  research. 

HR.  79. — January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Policy  Advisory  Board  as  a  permanent  board 
within  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  coordinate  the  Nation's  pro- 
grams of  agricultural   research. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  a  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Hu- 
man Nvitrltlon  Research  which  shall  collect 
and  report  to  Congress  Information  from 
each  Federal  agency  pertaining  to  human 
nutrition  research. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  for  certain  mission-oriented 
basic  agricultural  research  and  for  agricul- 
tural and  food  research. 

H.R.  80. — January  4,  1977  Rules;  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Amends  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921,  to  require  that  Federal 
expenditures  not  exceed  revenues  during  any 
fiscal  year  except  in  time  of  war  or  in  a  peri- 
od of  declared  economic  necessity. 

Prohibits  the  Congress  from  considering 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  if 


such  resolution  sets  forth  a  deficit  In  the 
budget  contrary  to  this  Act. 

H.R.  81. — January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  re- 
vising (1)  ellglbUity  standards;  (2)  the 
method  of  determining  the  coupon  allot- 
ment; and  (3)  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram by  State  agencies. 

H.R.  82.— January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Ren- 
ders applicable  to  first  convictions  for  using 
a  firearm  to  commit  a  Federal  felony  or  for 
unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  such  a  crime  the  prohibition 
against  suspension  or  probationary  sen- 
tences presently  mandatory  with  respect  to 
second  or  subsequent  convictions. 

H.R.  83.  January  4,  1977.  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Public  Works  and  Transportation.  Di- 
rects the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
an  agrsement  with  the  Federal  Government 
regarding  rates  for  water  delivered  to  the 
District  through  the  Washington  Aqueduct. 

H.R.  84.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  income  tax  credit  for  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  taxpayer  which 
is  equal  to  the  taxpayer's  proportionate 
share  of  the  local  and  State  property  taxes 
imposed  on  the  land  and  building  In  which 
his  dwelling  is  located. 

H.R.  85.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Termi- 
nates budget  authority  for  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. Requires  Congress  to  consider 
whether  any  such  programs  merit  continua- 
tion on  the  same,  a  greater,  or  a  lesser 
level,  or  termination. 

Requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  Iden- 
tify   Inactive    or    inefficient    programs. 

H.R.  86  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Terminates 
budget  authority  for  all  Federal  programs. 
Requires  Congress  to  consider  whether  any 
such  programs  merit  continuation  on  the 
same,  a  greater,  or  a  lesser  level,  or  termina- 
tion. 

Requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  iden- 
tify inactive  or  inefficient  programs. 

H.R.  87.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Terminates 
budget  authority  for  all  Federal  programs. 
Requires  Congress  to  consider  whether  any 
such  programs  merit  continuation  on  the 
same,  a  greater,  or  a  lesser  level,  or  termina- 
tion. 

Requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
Identify  inactive  or  inefficient  programs. 

H.R.  88.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits, 

H.R.  89.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
establish  procedures  and  standards  for  the 
classification  and  declassification  of  sensi- 
tive official  information  and  material.  Estab- 
lishes criminal  penalties  for  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  such  information  or  material. 

H.R.  90.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  by  establishing 
the  support  price  of  milk  at  not  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  parity  price  and  by  providing 
for  quarterly  adjustments. 

H.R.  91.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Sets  forth  regulations  regarding  the  dis- 
charge of  members  from  the  armed  forces. 
Sets  forth  procedures  and  regulations  regard- 
ing separation  with  a  discharge  from  service. 

H.R.  92.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
title  XVIII  (medicare)  and  title  XIX  (.Tiedic- 
aid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
that  nursing  care  facilities  provide  specifiid 
minimum  services  to  their  patients.  Estab- 
lishes programs  of  loans  and  grants  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  such  facilities.  Calls  for 
Federal  action  to  end  nursing  home  abuses. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Long-Term  Care. 

H.R.  93.  January  4,   1977.  Judiciary.   Pro- 


hibits persons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products  from  ac- 
quiring or  retaining  coal,  uranium,  or  geo- 
thermal  power  sissets.  Establishes  procedures 
for  divestiture  of  existing  unlawful  assets,  to 
be  enforced  by  the  Attorney  General.  Imposes 
criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  corporate  and 
individual  violations  of  this  act. 

H.R.  94.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Sets 
forth  rights  of  Federal  court  and  grand  jtiry 
witnesses  with  respect  to  contempt. 

Requires  that  witnesses  compelled  to 
testify  before  a  Federal  court,  Congress,  or 
executive  agency  be  given  transactional 
inununlty. 

Specifies  guidelines  regarding  the  size  of 
grand  juries,  disclosure  of  and  access  to  i^and 
jury  testimony,  rights  of  grand  jury  wit- 
nesses, and  grand  jury  jurisdictions.  Grants 
rights  and  powers  to  grand  juries  including 
authority  to  conduct  independent  inquiries. 

Entitles  defendants  charged  with  non- 
petty  offense  to  a  preliminary  examination, 
to  be  filed  by  a  Federal  district  Judge. 

H.R.  95.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Increases  to  S6.000  the  amount  of  outside 
earrUngs  which  is  permitted  an  individual 
each  year  without  any  deduction  from  ben- 
efits under  title  II  (old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  benefits)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

H.R.  96. — January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Entitles  specified  reserve  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  meml>ers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  same  medical  and  dental 
benefits  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  active  duty. 

Entitles  the  dependents  of  such  individuals 
to  the  same  medical  and  dental  benefits  pres- 
ently available  to  the  dependents  of  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  under  specified  circum- 
stances. 

H  R.  97. — January  4.  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Grants  survivors  benefits  to  dependents  of 
present  or  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  die  before  oecomlng  entitled  to 
retired  pay  for  non-regular  service. 

H.R.  98.-  -January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Revises  the  military  retiree  point  credit  sys- 
tem to  increase  the  number  of  points  allow- 
able in  any  year  after  June  30,  1975,  for  non- 
regular  service 

H.R.  99. — January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Entitles  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
retirement  pay  at  age  55  if  otherwise  eligible. 
Makes  members  who  are  at  least  50  years  of 
age  but  less  than  55  eligible  for  retirement 
pay  in  reduced  amounts. 

H.R.  100. — January  4,  1977.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Allows  enlisted  members  (regular  and 
reserve)  ot  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to 
retire  after  20  years  of  service.  Stipulates 
that  at  such  time  regular  enlisted  members 
shall  become  members  of  the  reserves  until 
their  total  creditable  years  of  service  equals 
30. 

H.R.  101. — January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  within  Congress  the 
office  of  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  represent  Congress,  its  officials  and 
employees  in  any  civil  or  criminal  action  re- 
garding the  performance  or  nonperformance 
of  any  official  duties,  to  sue  any  official  or 
employee  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  order 
to  compel  compliance  with  any  Federal  law 
or  any  request  for  information,  to  review 
administrative  rulemaking  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  congressional  policy,  and  to  appear 
as  amicus  curiae  in  any  judicial  action  In 
which  the  constitutionality  or  interpretation 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  the  valid- 
ity of  any  congressional  action  is  in  issue. 

H.R.  102.  January  4,  1977.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  a  presidential- 
ly-appointed National  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Commission. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  study 
of  landlord-tenant  problems,  to  review  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  grant  funds  to  the  States  for  the  estab- 
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llshment  and  maintenance  of 
In  accordance  with  standards 
the  Commission,  to  develop 
rental  agreements,  and  to 
develop  and  Implement  a 
trol  plan. 

Sets  forth  the  rights  and 
tenants  and  landlords. 

H.R.   103.  January  4.   1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
phone  calls  made  to  collect    „ 
quires  all  telephone  companies 
telephone  subscriber  by  meai 
on  the  front  of  the  local  telepji 
of  his  right  to  be  free  from 
calls. 

H.R.   104,  January  4,   1977. 
Foreign    Commerce.    Establishes 
Commission  on  Boxing  to 
lance  over  the  field  of  p 
Grants  to  the  Commission 
ers    under    the    Federal    Tradi 
Act. 

H.R.    105.   January  4.    1977 
and  Transportation.  Amends 
Commerce  Act  to  specify  the  . 
used  to  transport  schoolchlldr 
ers  which  are  exempt  from  th 
such  Act  with   the  exception 
hours    of    service    of    employe 
standards   regarding    operatloi ; 
ment.  Directs  the  Interstate 
mission  to  enforce  specified 
standards  promulgated  by  th( 
Transportation  with  respect 
and   operators   of  motor 
solely    in    transporting 
teachers. 

H.R.    106.   January  4,    1977, 
and  Transportation.  Amends 
Commerce   Act    to   authorize 
employees  to  request  the 
portatlon    to   conduct   an 
gardlng  motor  carrier  safety  . 
hlblts  discriminating  against 
request  such  an  Investigation, 
crimination   against   employee 
to  operate  equipment  because 
henslon  of  death  or  serious 
selves  or  others. 

H.R.  107.  January  4,  1977.  . 
Civil   Service.   Makes  Flag  Day 
each  year,  a  legal  public 

H.R.  108.  January  4,  1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes 
manufacture  for  Introduction 

or  the  Importation  of  any 

glassware  product  which  is  no 
permanently  marked  with  the 
facture. 

Requires  the  Federal  Trade 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
H.R.  109.  January  4,   1977. 
Foreign  Commerce."  Directs  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfart 
tertiary  eye  care  centers  that 
Ing  and  to  make  grants  to 
purpose.   Directs   the   Secretary 
commission  to  assess  the  presen  t 
care  facilities  in  the  United 
plans  for  improving  and 
duties,   and  to  make  grants 
nonprofit  private  tertiary  eye 
Implement  such  upgrading. 

H.R.  110.  January  4,  1977.  .,. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the 
Transportation  to  prohibit 
gaged  In  commerce  from 
ment  or  to  ship  within  the 
compre.ssed  gas  cylinders  not 
United  States. 

H.R.  111.  January  4,  1977.  , 
sular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  ^, 
River  National  Recreation  Area 
a    48-mlle   segment   of    the    , 
River  and  adjoining  lands  in 
Georgia.    Authorizes    the    Seci. 
Interior  to  acquire  property  for 
tion  area  and  provides  for  its 
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H.R.  112.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
duce the  excise  tax  Imposed  on  operating 
foundations  whose  principle  activity  Is  the 
operation  of  long-term  care  facilities. 

H.R.  113.  January  4, 1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Quality  Assurance  and 
Utilization  Control  In  Home  Health  Care. 
Directs  such  Commission  to  study,  Investi- 
gate, and  review  the  provision  of  home  health 
care  and  services  to  Individuals  In  the  United 
States.  Requires  the  Commission,  upon  such 
findings,  to  develop  a  detailed  plan  for  qual- 
ity assurance  and  utilization  control  In  home 
health  care. 

H.R.  114.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  deduction  for  amounts  paid  by  or 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  for  an  Individual 
retirement  account,  a  trust,  or  an  annuity 
contract. 

H.R.  115.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  make  Its  pro- 
visions, formerly  applicable  to  persons  be- 
tween 40  and  60  years  of  age,  applicable  to 
anyone  40  years  of  age  or  older. 

H.R.  116.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  the  public  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Federal  agency.  Requires  that 
proposed  rules  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
disapproval  before  they  become  effective. 

H.R.  117.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pre- 
scribes with  specified  exceptions,  the  know- 
ing solicitation,  provision,  or  receipt  of  any- 
thing of  monetary  value,  or  the  promise  of 
anything  of  monetary  value,  for:  (1)  seeking 
to  place,  placing,  or  arranging  to  place  any 
child  for  permanent  care  or  adoption;  or  (2) 
coercing  any  Individual  to  place  any  child  for 
adoption,  to  provide  any  child  with  perma- 
nent care,  or  to  adopt  any  child  under  cir- 
cumstances which  result  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  child  or  individual  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

H.R.  118.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor;  Judiciary.  Amends  the  Walsh -Healy 
Act  to  permit  government  contractors  to 
have  their  employees  work  ten-hour  work- 
days If  the  workweek  of  such  employees  does 
not  exceed  foiu*  days. 

H.R.  119.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt  or  transportation 
of  handguns  except  as  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurj'.  Creates  exceptions  for 
handguns  utilized  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  law  enforcement  officials  or  In- 
tended for  use  as  a  curlo,  museum  piece  or 
collector's  Item. 

H.R.  120.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  Individual  or  en- 
tity to  solicit  to  enroll  or  enroll  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  In  any  labor  organization 
or  for  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  to 
join,  or  encourage  others  to  join  any  labor 
organization.  Sets  forth  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  this  Act. 

H.R.  121.— January  4,  1977.  Rules;  Govern- 
ment Operations;  Ways  and  Means;  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Provides  for  the  periodic  ex- 
piration of  budget  authority  for  all  Govern- 
ment programs  and  activities.  Amends  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  provide  periodic  reviews  of  all  gov- 
ernment programs'  efficiency  and  accom- 
plishments. 

Requires  that  each  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  Include  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
posal's cost. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
duce personal  Income  and  estate  taxes.  In- 
creases specified  exemptions  and  deductions. 
Amends  the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase 
the  financial  assistance  available  to  small 
businesses.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  to  provide  addi- 


tional   Incentives    for    the   employment    of 
youths  and  the  chronically  unemployed. 

H.R.  122. — January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

H.R.  123.-^anuary  4,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Wounded  Knee 
Compensation  Board  to  compensate  victims 
of  the  unlawful  occupation  of  Wounded 
Knee,  South  Dakota  in  1973. 

H.R.  124.— January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old -Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  125. — January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  any  contracts  to  provide  money 
to  meet  the  general  operating  costs  of  any 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  located  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  which  are  educating  Indian  chil- 
dren, when  such  funds  are  otherwise  un- 
available. 

H.R.  126. — January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  to  re- 
define the  term  "city"  for  purposes  of  Title 
I  of  such  Act. 

H.R.  127.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  Income  tax  credit  for  expenses 
paid  for  the  taxpayer's  or  a  dependent's  high- 
er education  expenses. 

H.R.  128.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  any  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  to  take  a  nonrefundable  tax 
credit,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for 
a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  real  property 
taxes  or  rent  constituting  real  property  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

H.R.  129.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  to  emphasize  that  the 
President's  annual  budget  Is  a  proposal  only. 
Requires  that  any  documents  issued  by 
any  Federal  Instrumentality  which  refer  to 
the  President's  proposed  budget  make  It 
clear  that  such  proposed  budget  Is  only  a 
recommendation  and  Is  subject  to  such  ac- 
tion as  Congress  may  take  In  approving, 
modifying,  or  rejecting  it. 

HJl.  130.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  franchisors 
from  prematurely  cancelling  or  failing  to 
renew  motor  fuel  franchises  unless  written 
notification  Is  provided  and  the  franchisee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  reasonable  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

Specifies  that  refiners  may  not  Increase 
the  percentage  of  gasoline  distributed 
through  refiner  operated  retail  outlets  for 
a  two-year  period.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  to  report  to  Congress  on 
methods  to  promote  competition  In  the 
marketing  of  gasoline. 

Requires  the  FTC  to  prescribe  rules  for 
determining  octane  ratings  of  gasoline  and 
to  display  requirements  for  such  ratings. 

Prohibits  specified  unfair  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  automotive  gasoline. 

H.R.  131.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Grants  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Humanities  Center. 

H.R.  132.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  to  re- 
quire every  local  labor  organization  to  elect 
Its  officers  not  less  often  than  once  every 
five  years  (presently  not  less  often  than 
once  every  three  years). 

H.R.  133.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Provides  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  encampments  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
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Incorporated  shall   be  printed   as   a   docu- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  134.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
additional  Immigrant  visas  available  for  im- 
migrants from  foreign  countries  which  meet 
criteria  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

H.R.  135.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Jointly  prescribe  regulations 
allowing  nationals  of  designated  countries  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  temporary  visitors. 
Prohibits  nonimmigrants  from  having  their 
status  adjusted  and  adds  a  waiting  period  to 
the  consideration  of  an  application  for  a  visa 
for  Individuals  entering  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe 
procedures  for  the  removal  of  aliens  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants 
without  a  valid  nonimmigrant  visa. 

H.R.  136.  JanuEiry  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Grants 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  137.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  recipients  of  Veterans'  pen- 
sion and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced, or  entitlement  thereto  discontinued, 
because  of  Increases  In  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

H.R.  138.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Permits  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  recog;nlze  representatives  of  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  In  the  preparation,  presentation,  and 
prosecution  of  claims  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Administration. 

H.R.  139.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  for  a  five-year  period  the 
customs  duty  on  specified  hand  tools. 

H.R.  140.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  to  elect  coverage 
under  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance. 

H.R.  141.  January  4, 1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  one-half  of  the 
amounts  paid  to  meet  the  higher  education 
expenses  of  any  child  for  whom  the  taxpayer 
Is  entitled  to  a  personal  exemption. 

HJi.  142.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputatlon  at  age  60  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1972,  In  order  to  refiect  any  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  Increases  for  other  mem- 
bers which  was  based  on  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  since  that  date. 

H.R.  143.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
flood  Insurance  and  community  participa- 
tion In  the  national  flood  Insurance  program 
as  prerequisites  for  Federal  approval  of 
flnanclal  assistance  for  acquisition  or  con- 
struction of,  or  for  lending  Institution  loans 
secured  by,  any  building,  mobile  home,  or 
personal  property  located  or  to  be  located  in 
an  area  having  special  flood  hazards. 

H.R.  144.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Requires  that  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  not  exceed  Its  revenues  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress. 

Establishes  a  schedule  for  systematic  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt. 

H.R.  145.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Restricts  funds  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  iised  to  aid  India  until 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
democratic  liberties  and  civil  rights  have 
been  restored. 

H.R.  146.  January  4,  1977.  International  Re- 
lations. Prohibits  any  department  or  agency 
of     the     U.S.     Government     from     financ- 


ing or  promoting  the  export  of  any  com- 
modity, product,  or  service  If  the  use  of  such 
export  Involves  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment or  exploration  In  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

H  Ji.  147.  January  4, 1977.  International  Re- 
lations. Prohibits  the  authorization  of  any 
appropriation  or  the  making  of  any  payment 
to  the  United  Nations  or  an  affiliated  agency 
In  excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  divi- 
sion of  the  total  assessment  of  such  orga- 
nization by  the  number  of  member  nations 
as  of  January  1,  of  each  year. 

H.R.  148.  January  4,  1977.  International  Re- 
lations. Prohibits  the  settlement  of  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try In  an  amount  less  than  the  full  value  of 
the  debt,  unless  approved  by  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution. 

HJl.  149.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  rules  specifying 
the  color  code  marking  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  each  gas  or  type  of  gas  on  any  re- 
ceptacle containing  such  gas  or  type  of  gas 
and  the  manner  In  which  each  marking  is 
to  be  displayed. 

H.R.  150.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
that  new  drugs  for  humsm  or  animal  use 
will  be  regulated  under  such  Act  solely  to 
assure  their  safety,  and  not  their  effective- 
ness. 

H.R.  151.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  Grants  additional  authority 
to  the  Foreign  Communications  Commission 
to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Reaffirms  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service. 

H.R.  152.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to 
prohibit  entrance  Into  the  United  States  or 
the  granting  of  United  States  citizenship  to 
any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of,  par- 
ticipated m,  or  advocated  any  crime  of  ter- 
rorism. Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  sub- 
ject to  United  States  Jurisdiction  to  partici- 
pate In  any  way  In  any  phase  of  terrorist 
activities. 

Grants  the  United  States  a  civil  right  of 
action  to  impose  a  constructive  trust  upon 
all  property  which  has  been  acquired  by 
violation  of  any  Federal  criminal  statute  un- 
less such  property  is  found  to  have  been  ac- 
quired by  a  good  faith  purchaser. 

H.R.  153.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
moves Federal  court  jurisdiction  to  require 
attendance  at  a  particular  school  of  any  stu- 
dent because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex. 

H.R.  154.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
moves the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  district 
courts  over  any  case  arising  out  of  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule  or  regulation,  which 
relates  to  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools 
and  public  buildings. 

H.R.  155.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  to 
authorize  the  President  to  restrict  travel  by 
United  States  citizens  and  materials  to,  in,  or 
through  any  country  whose  military  forces 
are  engaged  In  armed  conflict  with  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  156.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
peals the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  157.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
move all  restrictions  placed  on  ammunition 
under  that  Act. 

H.R.  158.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  flreman 
or  law  enforcement  officer  engaged  in,  or  on 
account  of  action  taken  in,  the  performance 
of  duty  when  the  offender  travels  In  Inter- 


state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state commerce  for  such  purpKJse. 

HJl.  159.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes an  additional  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  an  indeterminate  nvunber  of  years 
up  to  life  for  those  persons  committing  a 
crime  of  violence  while  armed  with  any  fire- 
arm or  destructive  device.  Sets  a  mandatory 
one-year  sentence  as  the  minimum  punish- 
ment under  this  Act. 

HJi.  160.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  extension  of  any 
aid,  credit,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  to  any 
nation  which  takes  whales  in  a  manner  In- 
consistent with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act. 

HJi.  161.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Removes  the  criminal  penalties 
presently  applicable  to  the  individuals  who 
refuse  or  neglect  to  answer  agricultural.  Irri- 
gation, or  drainage  census  questions. 

H.R.  162.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Removes  specified  criminal 
penalties  for  individuals  who  neglect  to 
answer  questions  submitted  in  connection 
with  a  census.  Increases  the  penalty  for  in- 
dividuals who  willfully  give  false  answers 
relating  to  the  Individual,  to  the  individual's 
family  or  to  the  farm  or  farms  of  which 
such  person  or  family  is  the  occupant. 

H.R.  163.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  requiring  any  employee  to:  (1) 
Join  or  assist  any  employee  organization;  or 
(2)   pay  dues  to  such  organization. 

H.R.  164.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  require  that 
all  public  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  In 
Congress  or  reported  by  a  committee  contain 
an  estimate  of  the  avarage  cost  of  such 
measure  for  each  taxpaying  family. 

H.R.  165.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  sxims  paid  for  tuition 
to  an  Institution  of  higher  education  by  a 
taxpayer  for  himself,  his  spouse  or  a  de- 
pendent. Allow  individuals  a  credit  for 
charitable  contributions  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

H.R.  166.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Increases  to  $5,004  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  which  is  permitted  an  Indi- 
vidual each  year  without  any  deduction 
from  benefits  under  Title  n  (Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Benefits)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  167.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  a  $5,000  tax  exclusion  from  gross 
Income  for  any  amount  received  as  an  soi- 
nuity,  pension,  or  other  retirement. 

H.R.  168.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses and  depreciation  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  the  taxpayer's  motor  vehicle  to 
transport  a  child  to  a  public  primary  or 
secondary  school  which  does  not  provide 
transportation  from  the  child's  residence. 

H.R.  169.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  '930  to  re- 
quire that  imported  cast  and  malleable  iron 
pipe  fittings  be  marked  with  the  country  of 
orlRln. 

H.R.  170.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  XI  (General  Provisions)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  abolish  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  which  were 
established  to  review  services  covered  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 

H.R.  171.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Rules;  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Education  and  Labor.  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  exclusion 
for  Interest  income  from  savings  deposits,  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  property  de- 
preciation and  the  general  surtax  exemption, 
and  a  deduction  for  all  dividends  paid  by 
domestic  corporations. 
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Directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
monetarj'  releases 
term  predictions  for  growth 
and  to  make  quarterly 
concerning  Its  long  and  shor' 
Amends  the  Congressional 
poundment    Control    Act    to 
growth  of  total  budget 
to  the  growth  anticipated  foi 
tlonal    product.    Amends 
Standards  Act  to  lower 
certain  youth. 

H.R.  172.  January  4,  1977 
sular    Affairs.    Designates 
River  In  Florida  as  a  potent 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 

H.R.  173.  January  4,  1977 
sular  Affairs.  Designates  the 
Florida  as  a  potential  addition 
al  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

H.R.  174.  January  4,  1977. 
Sets  forth  regulations  regarding 
of  members  from  the  armed 
procedures  and  regulations 
ration  with  a  Discharge  fron, 

H.R.  175.  January  4.  1977 
Amends  the  Strategic  and 
Stock  Piling  Act  to  direct  the 
the  Army.  Air  Force,  and  Navy 
Administrator  of  General  Servi 
a  program  which:    (li    will 
acquisition  of  strategic  and 
from  foreign  countries  throug|i 
goods  owned  by  the  United 
will  insure  the  active  cooper; 
ticipation   of   each    appropriate 
and  agency  having  custody  of 
for  barter. 

H.R.    176.    January   4,    1977. 
Insular  Affairs.  Permits  the 
Interior   tn  accept  privately 
and    to    expend    such    funds 
property   on   the  National 
toric    Places. 

H.R.    177.   January  4.    1977. 
and    Transportation.    Amends 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  direct 
nautics    Board    to    promulgal 
prohibiting   air   carriers    from 
sengers  alcohoUc  beverages  or 
the  passenger   Is  required   to 
goods  at  the  time  the  offer  is 

H.R.  178.  January  4.  1977. 
Amei;ids  the  Internal  Revenue 
vide    Identical    income   tax    r 
per.-ons  and  married  couples 
turns.  Limits  the  earned  in 
be   reported   by   a    married 
separate    return    to    the    am 
earned  by  that  individual. 

H.R.  179.  January  4.  1977.  W 
Amends    Title    n    (Old-Age 
Disability  Insurance)   of  the  S 
Act  to  remove  the  limitation 
of  outt'lde  income  which  an 
earn    while    receiving    benefit, 
title.  Allows  benefit  payments 
parent,  or  child  despite  that 
riage  if  the  marriage  Is 

H.R.   180.  January  4.  1977 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementar; 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
clal  assistance  to  aid  local  edu 
cies  in  providing  security  for 
ployees.    and    facilities    in    e 
secondary  schools  by  reducing 
Ing  crimes  against  them  and 
crimes  committed  in  schools 
local  law  enforcement  agen 

H.R.     181.     January     4.     19' 
Amends    the    Omnibus    Crime 
Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968  to 
tain  assistance  to  States,  local 
and    agencies    thereunder    on 
of  a  law  enforcement  officers' 
H.R.     182.    January    4.     19' 
Amends    the   Omnibus    Crime 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 


Board  to  keep 
commensurate  with  long- 
in  production 
repojfts  to  Congress 
term  policies. 
Budget  and  Im- 
limit    annual 
outlaws  by  Congress 
the  gross  na- 
Falr    Labor 
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Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
provide  monetary  assistance  to  eligible  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or 
reattalnlng  employment  levels  of  essential 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  em- 
ployees. Defines  an  eligible  local  government 
as  one  in  which :  ( 1 )  the  number  of  essential 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel who  have  been  or  who,  but  for  the 
assistance  extended  in  this  act,  would  have 
to  be  released  for  budgetary  reasons  exceeds 
five  percent  of  such  jurisdiction's  total  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  work  force; 
and  (2)  reported  crime  equals  or  exceeds  the 
national  average. 

H.R.  183.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  penalty  for  use  or  carrying  of  a 
firearm  during  commission  of  a  felony.  Im- 
poses mandatory  minimum  sentences  for  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  convictions. 

H.R.  184.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Transfers  responsibility  for 
measuring  vessels  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  Sets 
forth  requirements  for  the  measure  and  re- 
measurement  of  vessels. 

H.R.  185.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating tn  provide  transportation  by  motor 
vehicle  or  water  carrier  to  and  from  places  of 
employment  for  persons  employed  In,  or  at- 
tached to,  the  Coast  Guard  under  specified 
circumstances. 

H.R.  186.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  Exempts  from 
the  regulations  vessels  in  harbors,  rivers,  and 
inland  waters,  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  Red 
River.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
to  promulgate  regulations  to  Implement  this 
act.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  promulgate 
rules  for  certain  navigational  signals.  Im- 
poses civil  penalties  for  violation  of  such 
regulations. 

H.R.  187.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  system  for  the 
documentation  of  vessels  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating.  Sets  forth  re- 
quirements for  the  Issuance  of  a  registry, 
coastwise  license.  Great  Lakes  license,  fishery 
license,  and  pleasure  vessel  license. 

H.R.  188.  January  4.  1977.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  Act  to  redefine  terms  and  es- 
tablish procedures  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Protocol  Relating  to  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Marine  Pollution  by 
Substances  Other  Than  Oil,  1973. 

H.R.  189.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Am.ends  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  annually  one  week  as  "National 
Safe  Boating  Week." 

Repeals  the  Act  which  placed  "National 
Safe  Boating  Week"  during  the  first  week  of 
July. 

H.R.  190.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  to  individuals  who  rent  their 
principal  residences  for  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  land- 
lord. 

H.R.  191.  January  4,  i  j77.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  decrease  from  60  to  45  the  entitlement 
age  for  otherwise  qualified  women  to  receive 
widow's  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  192.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Part  A  of  Title  IV  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)  to  eliminate  the 
ten  percent  limitation  on  the  proportion  of 


the  total  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  In  any 
State  who  may  receive  such  aid  In  the  form 
of  restricted  or  protective  payments. 

H.R.  193.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  direct  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  allot  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  In  reducing  crime  against 
the  children,  employees,  and  facilities  of 
their   elementary   and   secondary  schools. 

H.R.  194.  January  4.  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  any  person  acting  under 
color  of  law,  in  determining  whether  any 
individual  Is  qualified  under  State  law  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election,  from  requiring 
Individuals  of  one  sex  to  disclose  their 
marital  status  if  the  same  disclosure  Is  not 
required  of  Individuals  of  the  opposite  sex. 

H.R.  195.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of  the 
Delaware  River  flowing  between  Sparrow 
Bush,  New  York  and  Hancock,  New  York,  as 
a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

H.R.  196.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits,  with  specified 
exceptions:  (1)  the  knowing  Introduction 
Into,  manufacture  for  Introduction  into, 
transportation  In,  or  distribution  In  Inter- 
state commerce  of  tear  gas  and;  (2)  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  possession  of  tear  gas 
within  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States.  Indian  territory,  or  the  spe- 
cial maritime  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Increases  the  maximum  fine  for,  and  elim- 
inates certain  exceptions  relative  to  similar 
prohibitions  with  respect  to  switchblade 
knives. 

H.R.  197.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire  an 
alien  not  lawfully  admitted  Into  the  United 
States.  Requires  that  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
disclose  the  names  of  illegal  aliens  who  are 
receiving  assistance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Makes  punishable  by  a  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment the  making  of  false  border  crossing 
cards,  alien  registration  receipt  cards,  and 
other  documents  used  for  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  198.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Issuance  of  25,000  special  im- 
migrant visas  to  British  citizens  who  are 
residents  of  Northern  Ireland  and  who  are 
seeking  admissions  to  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  armed  conflict  or 
persecution.  Allows  an  alien  already  in  this 
country  on  a  nonimmigrant  visa  who  is 
eligible  for  a  visa  under  this  Act  to  adjust 
his  status  to  that  of  a  permanent  resident. 

H.R.  199.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require  that 
any  bus  or  other  rolling  stock  used  for  mass 
transportation  purposes  and  any  station, 
terminal,  or  other  passepger  loading  area. 
Improved  or  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  Federal  funds  or  under  authority  of 
Federal  law  after  June  30,  1975,  be  designed 
with  features  to  allow  utilization  by  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

H.R.  200.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  that  the  decisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  on  any  question 
of  law  or  fact  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  providing 
benefits  for  veterans  and  their  dependents 
or  survlyors  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  the  Admin- 
istrator determine  and  pay  fees  to  agents  or 
attorneys  in  allowed  claims  for  monetary 
benefits. 
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THEY'RE  GIVING  US  GAS,  ALL  RIGHT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
natural  crisis  which  has  caused  over  a 
million  peonle  to  be  unemployed  and 
placed  thousands  in  jeopardy  of  losing 
their  home  heating.  The  crisis  is  alleged 
to  be  the  result  of  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas;  yet  we  in  the  Congress,  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  offer- 
ing a  solution  to  the  current  problem, 
have  no  way  of  knowing  its  real  cause. 

The  reason  for  our  inability  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  the  current  crisis 
is  that  all  the  figures  concerning  our 
natual  gas  reserves  and  supplies  come 
from  one  place:  the  gas  producers  them- 
selves, who,  as  James  Nathan  Miller 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
Republic,  draw  them  up  in  complete 
secrecy.  Thus,  as  he  points  out,  the  in- 
formation needed  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  on  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  industry  which  may  gain  bil- 
lions of  dollars  depending  on  the  data 
they  submit. 

Last  year  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
headed  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
Representative  John  Moss,  discovered 
information  which  clearly  indicates  that 
the  industry  has  been  less  than  candid 
in  its  reporting.  Hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee revealed  that  the  data  gathering 
is  dominated  by  a  few  of  the  gas  pro- 
ducers, and  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  en- 
tire process  by  which  the  industry  esti- 
mates the  extent  of  our  reserves.  In  addi- 
tion, investigations  by  the  subcommit- 
tee into  several  gas  fields  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  revealed  that  the  industry  delib- 
erately underreported  the  total  reserves 
to  be  found  in  those  fields. 

All  of  these  revelations  raise  serious 
questions  about  whether  our  natural  gas 
shortage  is  a  result  of  actual  shortages 
caused  by  the  finiteness  of  our  natural 
resources  or  whether  the  current  scarcity 
is  being  caused  by  artificial  shortages  in- 
duced by  corporate  greed.  Until  this  ques- 
tion is  resolved  the  Congress  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  act  wisely  on  our  energy 
problems.  I  believe  we  must  both  initiate 
a  thorough  investigation  to  determine  the 
extent  of  our  natural  reserves  and  create 
a  permanent  body  with  suflScient  re- 
sources to  continually  provide  us  with 
independent  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
our  energy  resources,  so  that  we  can 
always  have  a  reliable  source  for  the 
statistics  which  are  needed  to  make  ra- 
tional decisions. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  still 
have  faith  in  the  industry  figures,  I 
commend  Mr.  Miller's  article  in  the 
New  Republic  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  they  will  find  it  very 
enlightening : 


Thet'be  Giving  Us  Gas,  All  Right 
(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

The  companies  that  supply  US  energy  are 
trying  to  convince  Congress  and  the  public 
that  the  present  cold-weather  crisis  actually 
does  prove  that  there  is  a  long-term  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  If  they  succeed,  the  US  soon 
will  have  a  gas  deregulation  law  that's  based 
on  data  that  are  at  best  doubtful  and  at 
worst  false.  To  understand  what's  involved, 
it's  essential  to  realize  that  the  deregulation 
question  actually  involves  two  very  different 
kinds  of  shortage,  which  press  accounts  have 
jumbled  together.  There  is  a  true,  demon- 
strable shortage  In  deliveries  of  gas.  The  rea- 
sons for  It  are  the  apparent  physical  In- 
ability of  pipelines  to  satisfy  the  demand  cre- 
ated by  the  record-breaking  cold  wave,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  producers  to  meet  this 
emergency  demand  at  a  controlled  price 
when  they  know  they  can  get  several  times 
as  much  if  they  can  force  the  removal  of 
controls. 

The  second  shortage  Is  something  quite 
different.  It  Is  an  alleged  shrinkage  In  the 
country's  long-term  underground  reserves  of 
gas.  The  companies  that  own  the  long-term 
reserves — and  claim  that  the  shortage 
exists — also  claim  that  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings Is  a  trade  secret;  as  a  consequence,  the 
figures  that  could  prove  or  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  reserve  shortage  are  hidden  be- 
hind a  curtain  of  secrecy  that  the  present 
cold  spell  has  done  nothing  to  pierce. 

For  many  years  the  gas  Industry  has 
claimed  that  underground  stocks  of  "proved" 
reserves  have  been  declining  at  an  alarming 
rate.  "Proved"  reserves  are  the  only  ones  that 
the  country  can  be  certain  about.  They  repre- 
sent gas  fields  that  the  producing  companies 
have  drilled  into,  measured  with  considerable 
precision  and  deemed  to  be  economically  re- 
coverable. Beyond  the  "proved"  reserves  there 
are  others  labelled  with  adjectives  represent- 
ing the  spectrum  of  geological  speculation: 
"probable,"  "inferred,"  "possible,"  etc. 

How  much  does  the  US  now  possess  in 
these  various  categories?  The  most  recent 
estimate  of  the  Industry's  trade  association, 
the  American  Gas  Association  (AGA),  is  that 
there  are  228-trlllion  cubic  feet  of  proved  re- 
serves now  in  the  ground,  or  about  a  10-year 
supply  at  the  present  national  consumption 
rate.  But  nobody  expects  us  to  run  out  In 
10  years,  because  geologists  know  that  there 
are  huge  amounts  of  the  less  certain  cate- 
gories waiting  to  be  discovered;  most  esti- 
mates conclude  there  are  between  700  and 
1200  trillion  more  cubic  feet  of  gas  ulti- 
mately available;  some  go  much  higher.  This 
means  we  probably  have  enough  to  carry  us 
several  decades  Into  the  next  century  if  we 
go  out  and  prospect  ]or  it.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  Industry's  main  argument  for  de- 
regulation. 

The  producers  say  that,  because  govern- 
ment regulation  is  holding  down  the  price 
of  gas,  they  haven't  been  doing  the  expen- 
sive exploratory  work  that's  necessary  to  move 
the  "probable,"  "possible,"  etc.  fields  into  the 
"provetl"  column.  According  to  AGA's  figures, 
the  decline  in  proved  reserves  began  in  1968. 
From  1945  to  1968,  the  gas  companies  man- 
aged to  discover  a  lot  more  gas  each  year  than 
the  country  consumed.  So  for  22  years  our 
proved  stockpiles  kept  increasing,  until  they 
reached  a  peak  of  293  trillion  feet  in  1967. 
Since  then,  according  to  Industry  figures,  new 
discoveries  each  year  have  totalled  less  than 
consumption,  and  the  proved  reserves  have 
shrimk  from  293  to  228  trillion  feet.  At  that 
rate,  we  will  run  out  of  proved  by  the  end  of 
this  century 

But  the  "proved"  figures  come  from  only 


one  source :  the  gas  producers  themselves,  who 
draw  them  up  In  complete  secrecy.  Thus  for 
the  critical  set  of  statistics  that  underlie  the 
whole  deregulation  debate,  the  country  de- 
pends totally  on  the  chief  private  particlpa-.it 
in  the  debate.  In  the  last  few  years  several 
outside  investigations  have  turned  up  evi- 
dence that  these  figures  may  be  fundamental- 
ly Incorrect.  They  may  be  a  statistical  delu- 
sion— a  gross  underestimation  of  the  nation's 
true  reserves. 

Proved  estimates  require  a  large  amount  of 
raw  data — core  samples,  pressure  readings, 
voltage  measurements,  etc. — that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  actual  drilling  into  the  gas 
pockets.  Acquiring  these  data  for  all  the 
country's  6,300-odd  gas  fields  is  a  colossal 
physical  job,  and  only  the  gas  industry  Itself 
owns  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  do  it.  The  only  group  the 
producers  are  wUling  to  confide  some  of  their 
Information  to  Is  the  AGA,  for  its  once-a-year 
survey  of  the  nation's  tot^l  reserves.  Each 
year  the  association  assigns  100  Indxistry 
geologists  to  its  so-called  Committee  on  Na- 
tural Gas  Reserves.  These  geologists  annually 
canvass  the  producers  in  their  assigned  areas 
for  the  necessary  data  to  form  their  own 
estimates. 

In  1970,  responding  to  suspicions  that  had 
been  voiced  about  the  accuracy  of  the  figures, 
the  chairman  of  the  Reserves  Committee  de- 
scribed the  system  In  detail  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  He  said  the  drawing  up 
of  the  estimates  was  a  rigorously  supervised 
process  specifically  designed  to  eliminate  any 
chance  of  manipulation  by  the  producing 
companies.  He  said  the  companies  gave  the 
100  geologists  all  the  data  they  needed,  and 
that  the  geologists,  regarding  themselves  as 
public  servants  rather  than  as  representa- 
tives of  their  companies,  were  scrupulous 
about  Insulating  themselves  from  company 
pressure.  All  the  geologists  used  the  same 
precise  AGA  estimating  formulas,  said  the 
official,  and  the  resulting  national  estimate 
was  "one  of  the  most  consistent  and  reliable 
series  of  statistics  available  anywhere."  The 
FPC,  which  Is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
supine  of  regulatory  agencies  In  its  relations 
with  the  Industry  It  regulates,  accepted  this 
testimony  at  face  value,  and  looked  no 
further. 

Last  year  a  House  committee  headed  by 
Rep.  John  Moss  (D,  Calif.)  condvicted  an 
lnvestiip;atlon  that  drew  a  very  different  pic- 
ture of  the  way  the  process  worked.  Moss's 
picture  was  ba.sed  partly  on  facts  turned  up 
by  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  AGA's  estimates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  partly  on  testimony  by  in- 
dustry officials,  including  some  of  the  geolo- 
gists who  had  drawn  up  the  AGA  estimates 
for  the  Gulf. 

What  Moss  found  was  that  the  whole 
estimating  process  was  dominated  by  a  few 
of  the  largest  gas  producing  companies. 
These  companies  were  allowed  to  choose  the 
geologists  who  served  on  the  Reserves  Com- 
mittee, and  they  regarded  these  geologists 
not  as  servants  of  the  public  but  as  their 
own  representatives.  AGA  made  no  attempt 
to  make  the  geologists  follow  its  own  esti- 
mating rules,  and  in  fact  the  AGA  man  in 
charge  of  the  program  admitted  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  what  estimating  methods  they 
used.  Under  oath,  the  geologists  admitted 
that  they  ignored  AGA's  definition  of  what 
constituted  "proved"  reserves  and.  in  case 
after  case,  gave  whatever  estimates  their 
companies  wanted  them  to  give.  One  ad- 
mitted that  his  company  drew  up  all  his 
estimates  for  him.  Another  said  that  when  a 
company  refused  to  give  him  information  on 
a   gas   field,   he   simply   listed   the   field    as 
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the  same  Information   AGA 
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federal    government,    they 
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panies — at  the  very  time  they  were  warning 
of  a  gas  shortage — had  failed  to  produce 
very  large  quantities  of  gas  available  in  fields 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  developed  under  fed- 
eral lease.  President  Carter's  energy  chief 
James  Schlesinger  was  quoted  last  week  in 
Newsweek  as  saying,  "I  keep  hearing  about 
gas  that's  been  squirrelled  away,  but  when- 
ever we  get  close  to  it,  it  becomes  evanes- 
cent." He  should  look  at  Moss's  findings; 
they  are  not  evanescent. 

Here  is  one  example  of  what  the  Moss 
Committee  discovered.  By  law,  companies 
that  lease  oil-  and  gas-producing  land  from 
the  federal  government  must  turn  over  all 
their  raw  data  on  these  leases  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  By  subpoenaing  the 
AGA's  (hitherto  secret)  estimate  of  reserves 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (all  developed  under 
federal  lease)  and  comparing  this  USGS's 
own  (hitherto  secret)  estimate  of  the  re- 
serves in  the  Gulf,  the  Moss  staff  was  able  to 
make  the  first  direct  comparison  between 
the  AGA's  detailed  estimates  of  reserves  in 
a  specific  group  of  fields  and  another  set  of 
estimates  for  the  same  fields  that  were  based 
on  the  companies'  own  raw  data.  Moss  found 
that  the  USGS  estimate  was  60  percent 
higher  than  AGA's:  23  trillion  feet  for  USGS, 
14.7  trillion  for  AGA.  Thus,  In  only  153  fields 
(2.4  percent  of  the  nation's  6300  fields)  AGA 
apparently  had  missed  8.8  trillion  feet  of  gas. 
This  Is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  estimated  3.5  trillion  feet  of  delivery 
curtailments  that  are  involved  in  this 
winter's  gas  crisis. 

The  AGA  insists  that  to  compare  its  figures 
with  USGS's  is  comparing  "apples"  and 
"oranges,"  because  USGS  said  it  was  estimat- 
ing 'measured"  reserves,  while  AGA  uses  the 
"proved."  But  USGS  says  that  the  two  terms 
are  "essentially  synonymous." 

From  all  the  above,  it  seems  apparent  that 
the  present  3.5-trlllIon  crisis  In  pipeline  de- 
liveries caused  by  a  record-cold  winter  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  more  fundamental 
question  of  what  the  companies'  reserves 
actually  are  and  why  they  are  not  making 
them  available  In  sufficient  quantity.  The 
answer  to  these  questions  will  come  when 
and  if  Congress  uses  its  subpoena  power  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  industry's  holdings 
that  is  demonstrably  and  unquestionably 
independent  of  the  Industry's  Infiuence.  I 
don't  pretend  to  know  what  such  a  survey 
win  prove;  perhaps  It  will  confirm  the  In- 
dustry's figures.  But  it  is  startling  to  realize 
that  the  nation's  basic  energy  policy  is  be- 
ing formulated  on  the  basis  of  fundamen- 
tally important  set  of  statistics  supplied  by 
an  industry  that  has  every  incentive  to  mis- 
represent them. 


AN  URBAN  CRISIS? 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's large,  metropolitan  centers.  They 
are  serious  problems,  easily  documented 
and  often  publicized,  and  they  rightfully 
demand  our  close  attention. 

But  there  is  another  sector  of  our  pop- 
ulation which  confronts  problems  just 
as  serious  and  just  as  urgent— these  are 
the  people  of  rural  America.  Their  prob- 
lems are  not  so  readily  documented  and 
only  rarely  publicized,  but  they  too  de- 
serve our  close  and  immediate  attention. 

The  staff  of  Rural  America,  Inc.,  using 
a    statistical    index    developed   by    the 
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Brookings  Institution  to  measure  the 
problems  of  urban  America,  has  recently 
measured  the  severity  of  problems  in 
rural  America  and  the  results  are  very 
hiteresting.  In  short,  the  study  revealed 
that  the  "hardship  index"  for  nonmetro- 
politan  areas,  measuring  unemployment 
rates,  the  percentage  of  yoimg  and  el- 
derly dependents,  education  levels,  per 
capita  income,  housing  density  and  pov- 
erty levels,  is  110.2— a  few  points  higher, 
in  fact,  than  the  "hardship  index"  for 
central  cities  108.5. 

The  study  reinforces  a  feeling  that  I 
have  had  for  some  time  that  we  face 
a  crisis  of  serious  proportions  in  both 
urban  and  rural  America.  A  meaningful 
solution  does  not  lie  in  bitter  and  angry 
confrontations  between  urban  and  rural 
interests,  but  rather  in  a  growing  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  recognizes  the  mu- 
tual needs  and  mutual  concerns  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  throughout  this  country. 
The  following  article,  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 1977,  issue  of  Rural  America,  ex- 
plains the  comparative  "hardship  in- 
dices" for  the  Nation,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  from  ur- 
ban and  rural  districts: 

Brookings  Study  Overlooks  Nonmetro 
Needs 
(By  George  Rucker) 
A  "hardship  index"  worked  up  by  experts 
at  the  prestigious  Brookings  Institution  to 
help  analyze  the  "urban  crisis"  shows  that 
rural  and  small  town  areas  are  even  worse  off 
than  the  big  cities.  (Both  the  cities  and  the 
nonmetro  areas  are  in  more  critical  need  than 
the  suburban  areas,  of  course.)   The  Brook- 
ings  index   uses   six   Indicators:    unemploy- 
ment, percentage  of  children  and  old  people 
In    the    population,    educational    level,    per 
capita  income,  housing  supply,  and  percent- 
age of  families  In  poverty  or  near  poverty. 

A  Rural  America  analysis  of  the  most  re- 
cent data  available  found  that,  taken  as  a 
group,  the  suburbs  of  metropolitan  areas 
are  better  off  than  the  national  average  on 
all  but  one  of  the  Indicators.  In  contrast, 
cities  of  50,000  and  above  as  a  group  and 
nonmetropolltan  areas  as  a  group  are  worse 
off  than  the  average  on  all  but  one  of  the 
Indicators.  On  four  of  the  six  individual 
measures,  and  on  the  composite  Index,  non- 
metropolitan  areas  are  even  worse  off  than 
the  big  cities. 

Brookings  specialists  Richard  Nathan  and 
Charles  Adams  discussed  their  methodology 
and  findings  in  Political  Science  Quarterly 
last  year  and  presented  some  of  their  find- 
ings in  testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  in  October.  Nathan  and  Adams 
used  the  index  to  compare  major  cities  with 
each  other  and  with  their  own  suburban 
areas. 

Staff  at  Rural  America  wondered  what 
the  Index  might  show  about  rural  and  small 
town  needs,  and  put  together  the  statistics 
shown  In  the  adjoining  table.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  metropolitan  suburbs  are  better  off  than 
the  nation  as  a  whole  on  each  of  the  factors 
except  the  share  of  their  population  which  is 
in  the  pre-  and  post-earning  age  brackets. 
Giving  all  of  the  six  factors  equal  weight,  the 
suburbs  are  about  13  percent  better  off  than 
the  average. 

By  contrast,  the  metropolitan  center  cities 
(of  60,000  or  more  population)  are  worse  off 
than  the  nation  as  a  whole  on  every  factor 
except  dependence,  while  the  nonmetropoll- 
tan areas  show  above-average  hardship  on 
every  score  except  unemployment.  In  terms 
of  the  composite  index,  nonmetro  areas  have 
a  hardship  rating  nearly  two  percentage 
points  higher  than  that  of  the  central  cities. 
(To  those  who  might  argue  that  nonmetro 
hardship  may  be  less  severe  because  it  costs 
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less  to  live  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  two  income- 
related  factors  have  been  adjusted  to  allow 
for  that  difference.  Just  as  Nathan  and 
Adams  made  similar  adjustments  to  allow 
for  regional  differences  in  living  costs.) 

tTNEMPLOYMENT   AND    POVEBTT 

Some  comments  may  be  in  order  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  measures  on  which  the  non- 
metro areas  showed  less  hardship  than  the 
big  cities.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
unemployment  figures  tend  to  be  less  reli- 
able for  the  nonmetro  areas  than  for  urban 
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centers.  Moreover,  the  key  measure  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  In  probably  under- 
employment, and  we  have  no  good  statistics 
on  that  at  all.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  un- 
employment measure,  the  recession  (which  is 
hopefully  a  temporary  phenomenon)  has  an 
uneven  effect,  hitting  the  central  cities 
harder  than  either  nonmetro  areas  or  sub- 
urbs. In  1970,  for  example,  when  the  econ- 
omy was  closer  to  normal  unemployment, 
the  difference  between  central  cities  and 
nonmetro  areas  in  the  unemplosTnent  rate 
was  only  one-tenth  of  a  percent. 

COMPARISON  OF  CITIES,  SUBURBS,  AND  NONMETRO  AREAS 
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The  shift  In  the  concentration  of  poverty 
is  also  a  recent  development.  In  part  it,  too, 
reflects  the  recession;  in  part  it  Is  a  measure 
of  the  flight  of  the  non-poor  from  the  cen- 
tral cities  to  the  suburbs.  The  1970  census 
flgures  showed  20  percent  of  all  nonmetro 
families  with  Incomes  below  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  line  (even  after  adjusting  for 
cost  of  living  differences),  while  the  flgure 
for  the  metropolitan  central  cities  was  less 
than  16  percent.  The  relative  situation  has 
Improved  in  nonmetro  areas  and  In  the  sub- 
urbs. It  has  deteriorated  In  the  central  cltlee. 


Unemployment: 

Average  annual  rate,  1975  (percent) 

Index  (United  $tates=100 

Dependence: 

Percent  of  1970  population  under  18  and  over 
64) 

Index  (United  States  =  100) 

Education: 

Percent  of  1970  population  over  25  with  less 
than  high  school  education 

Index  (United  States=100) 


Metro 

areas 

U.S. 
average 

Suburbs 

Central 
city 

Nonmetro 
areas 

8.5 
100.0 

8.0 
94.1 

9.6 
112.9 

8.0 
94.1 

4.4 
100.0 

4.4 
100.0 

4.3 
97.7 

4.6 
104.5 

44.7 
100.  C 

40.8 
91.3 

49.2 
110.3 

54.1 
121.0 

Metro  areas 


U.S. 
average     Suburbs 


Central     Nonmetro 
city  areas 


Per  capita  mcome,  1974: 

Adjusted  for  cost  of  living $4, 450 

Index  (United  States  =  100) 100.0 

Crowded  housing: 

Percent  of  1974  units  with  more  than  1  person 

per  room 5.4 

Index  (United  States=100) 100.0 

Poverty  and  near-poverty: 

Percent  of  1974  families  with  incomes  less  than 
125  percent  of  low  income,  adjusted  for  cost 

of  living 13.3 

Index  (United  States  =  100)... 100.0 

Composite  hardship  index 100.0 


t4,891 
91.0 


4.4 
82.1 


8.5 
63.9 
87.1 


»4,376 
101.7 


5.6 
105.2 


16.4 
123.3 
108.5 


»4, 171 
106.7 


6.2 
115.9 


15.8 
118.8 
110.2 


Note:  Socio-economic  indicators  used  are  from  Richard  Nathan  and  Charles  Adams,  "Under- 
standing Central  City  Hardship,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  spring  1976.  Adjustments  in  income 
and  poverty  hgures  for  cost-of-living  differences  follow  their  procedure  of  utilizing  BLS  comparative 
figures  for  intermediate  and  lower  family  budgets,  respectively. 


Sources:  Unemployment  figures  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  dependence  and  education 
figures  from  1970  census  data;  per  capita  income  from  current  population  reports,  consumer 
income;  crowded  housing  from  annual  housing  survey;  and  poverty  and  near-poverty  data  from 
Census  Bureau  (unpublished  data  from  Current  Population  Survey). 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OCTOBER 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Christ- 
mas will  arrive  a  bit  early  this  year  on 
Capitol  Hill — October  instead  of  De- 
cember. 

That  is,  unless  Congress  acts  promptly 
to  kill  its  cost-of-living  salary  adjust- 
ment scheduled  for  October. 

The  public  is  not  happy  over  the 
"back-door"  method  by  which  the  re- 
cent congressional  pay  hike  became  ef- 
fective. 

As  I  urged  on  February  8,  in  my  testi- 
mony to  the  Special  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  Presidential  Pay  Recommenda- 
tions, we  should  have  taken  a  public 
vote  on  this  issue. 

But,  if  the  public  is  not  happy  now, 
they  will  be  totally  outraged  soon  if  a 
hefty  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  added 
to  our  paychecks  this  October — through 
the  same,  wide-open  backdoor. 

I  completely  oppose  this  scheduled 
Christmas-in-October  bonanza  for  Con- 
gress. 

And,  I  urge  all  Members  who  share 
my  feelings  to  join  in  cosponsoring  my 
bill,  H.R.  2837,  which  I  shall  soon  be 
reintroducing. 

If  my  bill  is  approved,  the  upcoming 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Congress 
would  be  killed;  consideration  of  all  fu- 
ture congressional  pay  changes  would  be 
separated  from  those  affecting  all  other 
Federal  employees;  and,  no  future  salary 
increases  nor  cost-of-living  adjustments 
could  become  effective  for  Members  of 
Congress  without  a  public  vote. 


Let  us  be  traditionalists.  Let  us  cele- 
brate Christmas  in  December — not  Octo- 
ber. 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  the  Grinch 
who  stole  Christmas,  I  shall  periodically 
return  to  the  subject  on  these  pages. 


GAO  INVESTIGATION  OF  FOREIGN 
AID  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  SOUTH 
KOREA 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  which 
has  appropriation  jurisdiction  for  most 
of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  I  am  natur- 
ally concerned  about  any  possible  abuses 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs. 

Many  strong  allegations  have  been 
made  in  recent  months  that  funds  from 
South  Korean  interests  have  been  paid 
to  U.S.  Congressmen  in  exchange  for  a 
variety  of  favors.  The  investigative  ap- 
proach so  far,  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  been  to  try  to  determine  who  re- 
ceived those  funds  and  why.  I  feel  we 
should  be  equally  concerned  about  where 
those  funds  may  have  come  from. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  formally  re- 
quested that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  conduct  an  immediate 
Investigation  of  possible  abuses  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  The  purpose  of  this  investi- 
gation is  to  determine  if  any  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  American  tax- 


payer has  provided  for  South  Korea, 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  used  for 
unauthorized  payments  to  people  in  our 
Government. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  formally 
requesting  this  investigation: 

House  op  REPBEsENTAxrvEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1977. 
Hon.  Elmee  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office,   Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Staats:  As  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  has  appropriation  Jurisdiction  for 
most  of  our  foreign  aid  programs,  I  am  nat- 
urally concerned  about  any  possible  abuses 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Aid  Programs. 

Recent  revelations  that  some  U.S.  govern- 
ment officials  have  received  gifts  and  cash 
payments  from  Korean  sources  with  close 
ties  to  the  South  Korean  Government  are 
not  specific  enough  to  rule  out  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  original  sources  might  have 
been  American  tax  dollars  transmitted 
through  one  of  our  aid  programs. 

Since  the  United  States  has  provided  the 
Republic  of  Korea  with  millions  in  assist- 
ance of  one  form  or  another.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  me  in  my  position  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  know  If  some  of  this  assistance  la 
finding  its  way  back,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  some  in  our  own  government  In  the  form 
of  unauthorized  payments. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  Infor- 
mation to  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  and  to  help  me  meet 
my  responsibility  as  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  that  Subcommittee,  I  am  hereby 
requesting  a  General  Accounting  Office  In- 
vestigation of  this  entire  matter. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards,  I 
am 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bn.L  Young, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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WE  MUST  HONOR 
WHO  HONOR 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 
Spea  jer 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr. 
is    a    matter    which    mos 
would  rather  forget.  The 
tions   of   the   late   Gen. 
Arthur  better  express  our 
for  victory  than  our  recent 
ing  which  resolution  and 
difficult  to  find.  It  can  be 
in  the  record  of  those  w 
Vietnam. 

Yet  the  men  who  served 
who  died  there  and  those 
unaccounted  deserve  more 
they  have  been  given  to 
Vietnam  war  memorial  is 
to  show  our  gratitude,  but 
a  start,  and  I  support  such 

Richard  W.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Md.,  who  died  in  service  to 
January  1973.  honors  his 
honors  all  of  us.  Having 
impressive  letter  from  his 
nie  and  Richard.  Sr..  I  subniit 
is  a  most  moving  and 
the  construction  of  an 
nam  memorial. 

The  letter  follows: 

Richard  W 
Engineering 
Salisbury.  Md.,  Jan 
Congressman  Bob  Bauman, 
Cannon  Building,  Washington, 

Dear  Bob  :  There  Is  a  persona  I 
concerned  with.  Our  son,  and 
was  lost  over  Hanoi  In  a  B-52 
the  last  bombings  four  years 
month.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
district,  I  believe.  He  leaves  a 
daughter,  two  years  old  at  thi 
incident  and  another  daughter 
months  after.  The  Air  Force 
concerned  and  considerate  in 
I  want  you  to  know  of  this. 

However  I   would   like   you 
Mrs.  Cooper  and  I  as  parents 
persons  do  not  expect  at  this 
Hanoi  has  really  anything  to 
the  fate  of  these  MIAs,  as  mu4h 
like  to  think  so.  Therefore  I 
you  to  stand  against  any  "pal- 
way  that  may  be  contemplatec 
ernment  toward  the  disclosure 
matlon  they  may  be  wlthholdlrjg 
that  there  are  several  rather  ac 
tlons  that  are  taking  a  really 
tlon  In  this  matter.  However, 
say   with   reluctance   that   it 
cause. 

My  son  was  very  proud  of 
service  and  he  never  questioned 
for   his   Involvement.   Only 
been    promoted    to    major, 
would  have  been  a  wonderful 
The  great  tragedy  of  this  who 
been  the  public's  general  feell  ig 
cern   and   dlsassoclatlon   towai  d 
gave  themselves  to  the  Countr ,' 
the  news  of  the  downing  of 
years  ago.  there  has  been  no  gei  i 
national,  concern  In  the  medl 
persons  who  in  any  other  conflifct 
been  honored  at  the  hero  level, 
the  media  actually  reflect  the 
ing  of  blanking  out  this 
of  our  history. 

I  feel  that  in  time  the 
will  be  given  to  these  lost 
women.  It  would  be  well  If 
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ble  could  be  thought  out  as  a  national  me- 
morial. Let's  think  In  terms  of  that  rather 
than  any  black-mail  type  of  payment  to 
Hanoi.  The  records  show  that  they  used  every 
device  to  get  money  from  the  French  when 
they  were  luider  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  our  citi- 
zenry Is  well  represented  by  you.  May  you 
have  a  rewarding  and  happy  new  year  of  1977 
and  with  highest  regards,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Richard  W.  Coopeb. 


LOWENSTEIN  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
PRAISED 


son  ething 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter 
administration  has  taken  a  number  of 
initiatives  indicating  its  intention  to 
give  greater  priority  to  human  rights  in 
our  foreign  policy.  One  of  the  best  in- 
dicators of  this  intention  are  the  kinds 
of  appointments  that  are  made  to  posts 
critical  for  the  human  rights  field.  The 
appointment  of  Allard  K.  Lowenstein, 
former  Member  of  Congress,  to  the 
United  National  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  is  one  which  I  personally  believe, 
is  a  very  significant  step  for  the  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Lowenstein  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  greater  priority  for  human  rights 
in  our  foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  Department  of 
State's  press  release  announcing  Mr. 
Lowenstein's  appointment.  I  strongly 
endorse  the  views  expressed  by  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher. 

The  document  follows : 

Allard  K.  Lowenstein  Named  Human 
Rights  Commission  Delegation  Head 

Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  former  Member  of 
Congress,  has  been  named  to  head  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  33rd  regular  annual 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  The  announcement  was 
made  at  a  swearing-in  ceremony  held  in  the 
John  Quincy  Adams  Room  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  February  7,  presided  over 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State-designate, 
Warren  Christopher,  and  attended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  33rd  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  opened  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  February  7  and  will 
last  until  March  11,  1977.  The  Commission, 
which  is  the  principal  United  Nations  organ 
dealing  with  human  rights  questions,  will 
consider  a  lengthy  agenda  Involving  a  wide 
range  of  human  rights  issues.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lowenstein,  whose  distinguished 
career  has  featured  active  Involvement  with 
a  number  of  human  rights  causes,  reflects  the 
high  importance  attached  by  the  Carter 
Administration  to  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  broad  agenda  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  will  afford  Mr.  Lowen- 
stein the  opportunity  to  present  the  views 
of  the  new  Administration  on  a  number  of 
serious  human  rights  Issues  which  presently 
trouble  the  world  scene. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State-designate  Christopher 
said: 
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"The  United  States  Government  is 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Lowenstein  has  agreed 
to  head  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  this  important 
meeting  on  human  rights.  A  young  associate 
of  two  American  giants  In  the  field  of  human 
rights,  Frank  Graham  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Mr.  Lowenstein  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  throughout  his  life.  He 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Years  before 
others  took  an  interest,  he  demonstrated 
special  concern  with  rising  racial  tensions  in 
southern  Africa.  He  has  been  a  leading 
advocate  for  the  right  of  individuals  to  emi- 
grate freely.  On  behalf  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  Mr.  Lowenstein  for  under- 
taking this  Important  assignment." 

Mr.  Lowenstein  plans  to  leave  immediately 
for  Geneva  to  join  the  United  States 
Delegation. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTING  STEEL 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  considerable  in- 
terest shown  by  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  American  steelworker 
in  the  amount  of  foreign  steel  being 
shipped  into  the  United  States  and  its 
effect  on  the  job  market. 

The  industry  and  its  workers  are  con- 
cerned and,  according  to  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  they  have  jus- 
tification for  their  fears. 

On  February  9,  AISI  reported  that 
foreign  steel  had  captured  its  largest 
share  of  the  American  steel  market  in 
4  years.  Steel  imports  in  1976  totalled 
14.2  million  tons,  an  increase  of  almost 
19  percent  over  the  12  million  tons 
shipped  here  in  1975.  The  1976  figure 
was  equal  to  14.1  percent  of  the  apparent 
steel  supply  in  the  Nation  last  year,  re- 
flecting an  increase  from  the  13.5  per- 
cent of  1975. 

The  president  of  AISI,  Frederick  C. 
Langenberg,  aptly  describes  the  trend 
as  representing  the  "export  of  foreign 
unemployment  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Langenberg  points  out  that  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  already  have  reduced  the 
number  of  steelworkers  employed  in 
this  country  and  the  increase  of  foreign 
steel  to  the  United  States  immediately 
preceded  the  fuel  shortage,  which  caused 
the  layoff  of  thousands  more  by  a  drastic 
cutback  in  production  facilities. 

Furthermore,  AISI  also  reports  that 
despite  the  imposition  of  quotas  certain 
foreign  steel  categories,  there  has  been  a 
greater  penetration  of  imports  in  domes- 
tic areas. 

The  importation  of  stainless  steel,  for 
example,  totaled  174,712  tons,  an  increase 
of  4.5  percent  over  1975  and  represent- 
ing better  than  15  percent  of  the  ap- 
parent domestic  supply.  Tool  steel,  also 
subject  to  quotas,  showed  imports  of  27,- 
600  tons  or  28.1  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  In  1975,  tool  steel  imports  were 
listed  at  24,600  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  I  expect  we  v/ill 
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be  hearing  more  about  steel  imports, 
their  effect  on  the  domestic  industry  and 
the  need  for  mandated  quotas  in  the 
months  to  come.  I  hope  they  will  give 
this  matter  their  full  consideration. 


H.R.  11,  EXTENSION  OF  THE  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  INVESTMENT  ACT 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  disbursement  of  funds  under 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act,  many  inequi- 
ties came  to  light  as  a  result  of  the  for- 
mula used  to  distribute  the  funds — par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  major  cities 
throughout  the  country  which  have 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  persons 
but  which  did  not  receive  any  funds. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  was  one  of  those  cities. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Dallas,  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  Folsom,  before  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  during  their 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  Mayor  Folsom's  testi- 
mony is  indicative  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  many  major  cities  in  re- 
ceiving these  much  needed  funds: 

Testimony  Presented  to  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
ON    Behalf    of    the    Cty    or    Dallas    by 
Mayor  Robert  S.  Folsom,  February  2.  1977 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  appear  before  this  committee  to  dis- 
cuss   a    very    important    subject — the    local 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  Local  Public  Works  Act.  This 
type  of  economic  stimulus  program  not  only 
provides  short-term  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  currently  unemployed 
but  also  provides  the  long-term  benefit  of 
construction  of  needed  public  facilities  for 
local  communities. 

I  am  here  today  to  present  to  you  some 
of  the  problems  that  the  city  of  Dallas  en- 
countered with  the  1976  act  and  no  doubt 
our  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
other    major    urban    areas    throughout    the 
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country.  In  November  of  this  year,  the  city 
of  Dallas  prepared  and  submitted  four  ap- 
plications for  funding  under  the  local  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act.  The  requested 
funding  represented  not  only  a  new  and  ex- 
panded employment  opportunity  for  the 
17,000  unemployed  workers  residing  inside 
the  city  of  Dallas,  but  also  financial  support 
for  the  construction  of  needed  public  facili- 
ties. The  city  of  Dallas  received  notification 
that  none  of  the  four  projects  submitted  for 
consideration  was  funded,  primarily  because 
of  the  city's  low  rate  of  unemployment  and 
comparatively  high  per-capita  income.  We 
had  difficulty  competing  with  other  areas  of 
smaller  size  and  areas  which  had  more  in- 
tense  concentrations  of   unemployment. 

As  previously  indicated,  that  low  rate  of 
unemployment,  now  hovering  at  4.2  percent 
(almost  20  percent  in  the  construction 
trades) — as  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  city 
of  Dallas — represents  almost  17,000  individ- 
uals in  the  city  of  Dallas  who  consider  them- 
selves to  be  a  part  of  the  work  force  and  are 
currently  out  of  a  Job.  Our  concern  Is  I'm 
sure  .shared  by  other  major  cities  that  did 
not  receive  project  funding  under  title  I. 
Because  unemployment  tends  to  concentrate 
itself  in  major  cities,  some  adjustment  to 
the  way  funds  are  distributed  inside  the 
State  should  be  developed.  In  Texas.  40  per- 
cent of  the  State's  unemployed  work  force 
is  located  in  six  major  cities — only  24  percent 
of  the  State's  55  million  dollars  in  funding 
under  title  I  was  spent  in  4  of  those  cities — 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  received  no  title  I 
funds  even  though  both  cities  represent  al- 
most 10  percent  of  Texas'  unemployed  work 
force. 

There  are  many  ways,  I  am  sure,  to  revise 
the  funding  mechanism.  Although  we  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  change  at 
this  time,  I  would  certainly  encourage  your 
consideration  of  alternatives  which  would 
equitably  address  the  unemployment  needs 
of  all  Jurisdictions  and  certainly  those  cities 
that  have  a  low  rate  of  unemployment,  but 
because  of  their  size,  have  relatively  large 
numbers  of  unemployed. 

We  would  also  recommend  that  you  elimi- 
nate any  consideration  of  per  capita  income 
from  the  funding  mechanism,  and  also  Im- 
plement a  requirement  that  any  Jurisdiction 
submitting  applications  for  project  funding 
under  this  act  be  required  to  use  only  un- 
employment data  from  their  community  as 
a  basis  for  the  submission  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  matter  of  very  grave 
concern  to  us  in  Dallas — and  in  the  State  of 
Texas — is  the  distribution  pattern  of  the  2 
billion  dollar  appropriation  between  the 
States.  As  you  will  recall,  the  economic  de- 
velopment administration  allocated  the  ap- 
propriation among  the  States  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 
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sixty-five  percent  of  the  appropriation  or 
almost  1.3  billion  dollars  was  distributed  to 
States  based  upon  that  State's  share  of  the 
total  national  unemployed  population.- 

The  remaining  35  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  distributed  among  the  States  based 
on  the  severity  of  unemployment — rate  of 
unemployment  and  this  is  the  portion  of  the 
mechanism  which  is  the  greatest  cause  for 
concern  to  us  in  Texas. 

The  result  of  this  financing  scheme  was 
most  inequitable — as  you  can  see  from  the 
table  that  has  been  distributed  to  you  which 
I  would  like  to  become  a  part  of  this  official 
record — Texas,  received  $55  million.  That 
total  when  compared  on  a  Statewide  unem- 
ployed per  capita  basis  to  other  States 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  disparity  in 
funding.  On  an  unemployed  per  capita  basis, 
Texas  received  $190  per  unemployed  person, 
while  New  Jersey  received  $391,  New  York 
$365,  Michigan  $459  and  California  $293.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  Florida  which  has  an 
unemployed  population  of  319,000  people 
received  136  million  dollars  while  Texas, 
which  has  292,000  persons  unemployed, 
barely  27,000  fewer  than  Florida,  received 
only  55  million  dollars. 

This  funding  pattern  is,  in  basic  fact,  in- 
equitable and  suggests  that  there  is  some 
difference,  some  disparity  of  circumstance, 
to  being  unemployed  in  Florida  rather  than 
Texas.  It  is  our  contention  that  this 
mechanism  used  to  distribute  funds  among 
the  States  be  revised  to  distribute  funds  in  a 
more  even  and  equitable  manner.  We  would 
go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  each  State 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  final  appropria- 
tion for  this  program  based  only  its  numer- 
ical share  of  the  total  rational  unemployed 
work  force. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Dallas 
City  Council  I  believe  that  adjustments  to 
the  funding  mechanism  for  public  works 
projects  could  result  in  a  more  equitable  and 
even  distribution  of  project  funds  and  would 
allow  major  cities,  rural  areas,  suburban 
communities  and  other  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  governments  a  fair  opportunity  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  act: 

1.  By  providing  Jobs  for  people  currently 
unemployed;  and 

2.  Financially  supporting  the  construction 
of  facilities  which  will  have  a  lasting  com- 
munity-wide benefit. 

Please  accept  my  gratitude  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  these  observations  regard- 
ing the  Local  Public  Works  Act.  We,  in 
Dallas,  are  Interested  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  those  17,000  people  in  our  city  who 
are  unemployed  and  feel  quite  strongly  that 
our  city  and  its  citizens  should  not  be 
penalized  simply  because  our  community- 
wide  rate  of  unemployment  is  relatively 
favorable. 


State 


Number 

of  unem- 

Populafion  ■         ployed " 


Percent 


LWPA 
allocation 


Per  capita 
allocation 


Caiifornra. 21,185,000  850,600  9.0  250,000  000  293 

New  Jersey 7,316,000  255,400  8.0  100.000,000  391 

Michigan 9,157,000  344,200  8.8  158.311,000  459 

NewYork 18,125,000  637,500  8.5  232,910,000  365 

Texas 11,828,000  292,200  5.4  55,592,000  190 
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Oklahoma 2,678,000 

Florida.... 7,841,000 

North  Dakota 643,000 

Utah 1,167.000 

Wyoming 357,000 


81,  500 

6.8 

16,400,000 

201 

319. 900 

9.6 

136, 683,  OOO 

428 

11,200 

4.0 

10,  000,  000 

892 

25,000 

4.7 

10,  000,  000 

400 

6,100 

3.1 

10,000.000 

1,640 

'  1973. 


2   November  1976. 
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H.R.  2235 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  February 


REPRE  SENTATIVES 


22.  1977 


Spi  taker, 


Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr. 
like  to  introduce  into  thje 
statements  that  were  majde 
House  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation    on    Febru4ry 
The  first  statement  was 
Thomas  L.  Langan  from 
IBEW  in  Pliiladelphia;  tAe 
made  by  Mr.  James  Mack|n 
business  manager  of  this 
of  the  IBEW. 

These  two  gentlemen 
half  of  H.R.  2235,  which 
for  an  additional  year  the 
plemental  benefits  progra:n 
65  weeks  beyond  the  current 
date  of  March  31,  1977: 


I  would 

Record  two 

before  the 

IjJnemployment 

22,    1977. 

made  by  Mr. 

Ijocal  98  of  the 

second  was 

who  is  the 

Ilocal  Union  98 


t(  stifled  on  be- 

would  extend 

Federal  sup- 

for  the  full 

expiration 


came 


th  fse 


Gentlemen  :    We    are    her ; 
H.R.  2235  be  passed  by  this 
the  Congress  as  soon  as 
would  like  to  say  that  we 
from  Philadelphia  with  38 
of  a  membership  of  1650) 
men  are  mainly  In  their  40th 
unemployment.  If  this  statufc 
these    men   have    nothing    t< 
welfare. 

To  make  matters  worse 
paying  off  mortgages.  Many 
nles   refuse   payment    If   you 
than  1  month  late  unless  y 
ble  payment.  We  had  a  case 
ber  ran  out  of  his  65  weeks 
welfare.  Due  to  red  tape  his 
layed  for  six  weeks.  The 
refused    a    $254.00    payment 
$508.00  which  he  did  not 
proceeding  has  been  Instigate^ 
a  loss  of  10  solid  years  of 
removal  from  his  home. 

Please  spare  these  38  men 
sands  of  others  who  are   in 
unscrupulous    Mortgage 
whole  mission  In  life  is  to 
property. 
Pass  H.R.2235. 

Thomas  L 


Philadei  phia.  Pa., 

f  ebfuarj/  22,  1977. 

to    ask    that 

IJommlttee  and 

po^lble.  Briefly  I 

here  on  buses 

our  700  (out 

unAnployed.  These 

ireek  or  more  of 

is  not  passed 

turn    to    but 


m  jrtgage  i 


yoi 


ha;re 


'  paym  snts 


FEBR1  TART 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  represent 
that  has  been  hit  the  hardest 
ployment  over  the  last  three 
tension  Is  desperately  neede< 
adelphla  area.  We  have  50 
membership   that   have   lost 
figure    has    been    40    percent 
years.  We  have  people  who 
their    benefits    and    many    wh|o 
next  month  or  two.  A  skilled 
employed  is  a  man  stripped 
for  he  Is  not  used  to  prolonged 
ment.  Construction  work  is 
able  but  a  depression  knows  ni> 
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roimds  us.  The  only  dlfferenc« 
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depression  and  the  depression  of  the  20's 
and  30's  Is  unemployment  compensation  and 
the  federal  extensions.  If  this  extension  Is  not 
approved,  a  lot  of  proud  people  will  have 
no  where  to  go.  We  want  to  go  back  to  a  nor- 
mal life  with  a  job  and  a  paycheck  but  until 
this  comes  about  we  desperately  need  this 
new  extension  and  I  beg  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  this  Committee,  for  my 
members  and  all  the  unemployed  Construc- 
tion men  and  women  extend  these  benefits 
to  Unemployment  Compensation  so  we  can 
keep  our  heads  high  and  be  proud  while  we 
wait  for  the  Jobs  to  come. 
Thank  you  very  much, 

James  Mackin, 
Local  Union  98  IBEW. 
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HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is 
an  article  from  the  Mirmeapolis  Tribune 
which  gives  us  an  interesting  profile  of 
the  two  top  executives  of  General  Mills. 
The  contributions  of  E.  Robert  Kinney, 
new  board  chairman,  and  H.  Brewster 
Atwater,  Jr.,  new  president,  have  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  success  of  General 
Mills,  and  I  salute  their  efforts  and  wish 
them  well  in  their  new  positions.  I  recom- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
example  of  how  aggressive  men  with 
diverse  backgrovmds  rose  to  the  top  of  a 
major  corporation: 

New  General  Mills  Team  Is  Study  in 

Contrasts 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

General  Mills  wasn't  noticeably  Impressed 
about  25  years  ago  with  E.  Robert  Kinney 
or  the  prosperous  little  seafood-processing 
company  he  had  started  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
apartment  In  Bangor,  Maine. 

Kinney's  company  had  agreed  to  handle 
the  sales,  marketing  and  distribution  chores 
for  a  struggling  Boston  cat-food  company,  a 
task  It  performed  with  such  success  that  the 
cat-food  business  soon  attracted  the  acquisi- 
tive eye  of  the  Big  G. 

General  Mills  bought  the  cat-food  com- 
pany, but  company  executives  couldn't  con- 
ceive of  how  Kinney's  operation  could  match 
their  own  marketing  expertise. 

And  so  they  promptly  fired  him. 

"Whereupon  they  proceeded  to  foul  the 
damned  thing  up,"  Kinney  was  saying  last 
week  with  a  pardonable  trace  of  satisfaction. 
"It  was  a  disaster,  and  they  finally  had  to 
sell  it." 

Kinney,  59.  is  not  a  man  to  hold  a  grudge, 
however,  and  thus  has  obligingly  consented 
to  step  into  the  top  job  at  General  Mills  this 
week  when  James  P.  McFarland  retires  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Joining  Kinney  as  the  other  half  of  the 
company's  new  top  management  team  will  be 
H.  Brewster  Atwater  Jr.,  45.  who  succeeds 
Kinney  as  president. 

The  two  are  a  study  In  contrasts :  Kinney  a 
compact  man  with  a  full  head  of  pure  white 
hair,  Atwater  tall  and  lean  with  a  receding 
hairline;  Kinney  the  son  of  a  Yankee  horse- 
trader  and  a  graduate  In  history  from  a  small 
Maine  college,  Atwater  a  product  of  the  Lake 
Mlnnetonka  establishment  with  business  de- 
grees from  Princeton  and  Stanford;  Kinney 
with  the  soft,  Maine  accent  and  the  quiet, 
easy-going  manner,  Atwater  the  businesslike. 
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self-confident     and     more     intense     young 
executive. 

"You  see  the  contrast.  In  physical  terma 
at  least,  whenever  they  come  Into  a  meeting," 
an  executive  was  saying  last  week.  "Bob 
sort  of  drops  In.  But  Bruce,  he  arrives!" 

There  are,  however,  two  key  characteristics 
the  two  men  share,  interviews  with  colleagues 
and  acquaintances  indicated  last  week. 

One  man  summed  it  up:  "They  are  both 
very  bright,"  he  said,  "and  they  are  both 
damned  shrewd  businessmen." 

Kinney  charted  the  more  Improbable 
course  to  the  top  of  the  nearly  $3-bimon  cor- 
poration. 

The  son  of  a  Maine  farmer  and  horse  deal- 
er, Kinney  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Bates  College  in  Lewlston,  Maine,  where 
he  took  a  major  in  history  and  a  minor  in 
economics. 

He  had  every  intention  of  becoming  a 
school  teacher. 

But  then.  In  the  summer  of  1940,  It  struck 
him  that  lobstermen  along  the  Maine  coast 
were  throwing  away  tons  of  crabs  that  would 
creep  into  their  traps.  It  offended  his  sense 
of  thrlftiness. 

Kinney  offered  to  buy  the  crabs  for  a  penny 
apiece,  and  he  and  his  wife  started  canning 
them  in  their  kitchen  at  night. 

"I  sent  three  or  four  cans  to  a  Boston  food 
broker."  Kinney  recalled  last  week,  "and 
back  came  an  order  for  3,000  cases  of  24  cans 
apiece.  We  were  producing  only  about  a 
half-dozen  cans  a  night." 

Kinney  borrowed  $300,  added  that  to  the 
$300  a  friend  had  scraped  together,  and 
rented  a  garage  and  some  canning  equip- 
ment. 

Within  a  year  the  North  Atlantic  Packing 
Co.  had  100  employees,  and  within  a  decade 
its  revenues  topped  $2  million  a  year. 

In  the  1950s,  with  his  company  running 
smoothly,  Kinney  signed  on  as  a  consultant— 
and  later  as  president— at  Gorton's,  an  old- 
time  Massachusetts  seafood  company  that 
had   fallen    on   hard   times. 

Once  again  his  sense  of  thrlftiness  was 
offended— this  time  by  all  the  company  cars 
and  club  memberships  and  first-class  airline 
tickets  that  Gorton's  was  paying  for. 

And  once  again  he  had  a  bright  idea- this 
time  to  turn  Gorton's  fish  into  a  convenience 
food  packaged  as  fish  sticks  and  precooked 
dinners. 

He  also  sought  federal  inspection  so  he 
could  stamp  Grade  A  on  the  packages,  and  in- 
stalled what  he  later  discovered  was  called 
management  by  objectives. 

In  11  years  as  president  of  Gorton's,  Kin- 
ney saw  revenues  climb  from  $10.5  million  to 
more  than  $70  million,  and  profits  from  the 
break-even  level  to  more  than  $1.5  million. 

It  was  at  that  point.  In  1968,  that  the  Big 
O  started  eyeing  the  New  England  coast- 
line once  again.  This  time  they  took  no 
chances — they  acquired  Kinney  along  with 
Gorton's. 

A  year  later,  impressed  with  what  he  called 
Kinney's  "good,  gutsy  Maine  business  sense," 
McFarland  yanked  Kinney  Into  Minneapolis 
and  installed  him  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  about  75  percent  of  the 
company's  business. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  management 
team  that  now  has  emerged  might  have  be- 
come unglued. 

"I  knew  all  those  ambitious  young  execu- 
tives were  looking  at  me  and  wondering  how 
a  fish  packer  who  didn't  know  a  cereal 
package  from  a  box  of  cake  mix  could  come 
in  here  and  run  the  food  business,"  Kinney 
said. 

One  of  the  first  he  sought  to  reassure 
was  Atwater,  who,  while  still  in  his  308,  had 
recently  been  named  head  of  the  big  con- 
sumer food  group.  Now,  suddenly,  here  waa 
an  Interloper  moved  in  as  his  boss. 
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Atwater  Insists  there  was  never  any  ten- 
sion, but  Kinney  moved  nonetheless  to  en- 
sure that  the  air  was  clear. 

"I  told  him  I  needed  his  help  and  that 
I  didn't  Intend  to  stand  In  the  way  of  his 
career,"  Kinney  said  last  week,  "that  I'd 
go  out  on  a  limb  to  support  him  every  time 
I  thought  he  was  right." 

He  paused  briefly,  then  added;  "And 
Bruce  has  a  propensity  for  being  right  a  high 
percentage  of  the  time." 

The  result  was  what  colleagues  describe 
now  as  a  "very  close  working  relationship" 
between  the  two. 

A  year  after  he  came  to  Minneapolis,  Kin- 
ney became  the  company's  chief  financial 
officer,  and  In  1973  he  became  Its  president. 
Atwater  was  named  executive  vice  president 
In  1970  and  In  1971  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

Last  Slimmer  the  succession  upon  McFar- 
land's  retirement  was  made  clear  when  Kin- 
ney was  named  chief  executive  officer  and 
Atwater  succeeded  him  as  chief  operating 
officer. 

Atwater's  performance  since  then  has  left 
other  top  executives  confident  of  his  ability 
to  run  the  company. 

"All  of  Bruce's  experience  here  was  In  the 
food  business,"  said  one,  "but  he  hasn't 
missed  a  beat  now  that  he  has  the  day-to- 
day responsibilities  for  the  whole  thing. 

"He  picked  up  a  feel  for  our  other,  non- 
food business  faster  than  enyone  else  could 
have  possibly  done." 

It  was  a  variation  on  a  theme:  Prom  of- 
fice to  office.  In  and  out  of  executive  row, 
the  book  on  Atwater  describes  a  man  of  quick 
Intellect,  a  quick  study  who  swiftly  absorbs 
detail  and  reaches  a  decision. 

An  outspoken  man  who  once  conceded 
to  a  reporter  that  a  hot-selling  new  General 
Mills  food  it-em  was  a  "terrible-tasting  prod- 
uct," Atwater  Is  viewed  as  an  innovative 
manager  who  believes  in  taking  risks  once 
the  facts  are  In  and  carefully  analyzed. 

A  Minneapolis  native,  Atwater  was  14  when 
he  went  to  work  In  the  family  business — 
Scott-Atwater,  manufacturer  of  marine 
motors.  He  soon  learned  it  wasn't  much  fun 
being  the  boss's  kid. 

"The  worst  was  the  degreaslng  pits  with 
the  solvent  (to  remove  grease  from  new  en- 
gine parts)  and  the  fumes,"  Atwater  recalled 
last  week,  "and  everybody  wondering  If  the 
punk  kid  was  going  to  quit." 

Atwater  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Princeton  and  his  master  of  business  ad- 
ministration degree  at  Stanford.  After  three 
years  on  active  duty  with  the  navy  he  joined 
General  Mills  in  1958. 

Within  10  years  he  was  head  of  the  com- 
pany's largest  and  most  profitable  opera- 
tion, the  consumer  food  group — a  btislness 
that  has  tripled  Its  revenues  and  more  than 
double  its  profits  since  he  took  it  over. 

Both  Kinney  and  Atwater  have  a  tough  act 
to  follow,  for  McFarland 's  stamp  on  the 
company  Is  the  diversification  program  he 
completed  In  the  eight  years  he  was  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer. 

Both  men  warn,  however,  that  no  dramatic 
changes  are  to  be  expected. 

"The  current  mix  of  food  and  nonfood 
businesses  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  long- 
term  objective  of  10  percent  compounded 
annual  growth  In  earnings,"  Kinney  said, 
"even  without  any  acquisitions  or  new  di- 
rections." 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  not  be 
any  acquisitions  or  new  directions,  he  was 
quick  to  point  out. 

But  given  the  record  of  recent  years — a 
16  percent  annual  growth  rat€  over  the  last 
five  years,  for  example — Kinney  and  At- 
water "would  have  to  be  nuts,"  as  one  man 
put  It,  "to  start  tinkering  with  what  we've 
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THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S 
ETHICS  PROPOSALS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
message  to  you  on  January  28,  1977,  the 
Comptroller  General  made  various  sug- 
gestions on  the  manner  in  which  a  new 
code  of  ethics  and  financial  discosure 
should  be  established  for  the  officers  and 
employees  of  our  three  branches  of  Grov- 
emment.  At  that  time,  the  message  from 
the  Comptroller  General  was  referred  to 
the  House  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  subsequently  to  that 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Manpower. 

Today,  as  chairwoman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  two  suggested  bills  which  the 
Comptroller  appended  to  the  January  28 
message.  While  I  am  not  in  accord  with 
all  the  suggestions  of  the  Comptroller,  I 
believe  that  the  whole  House  should  have 
a  chance  to  examine  his  bills  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  ethical  reform 
we  are  now  having. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Comptroller  General's  message  fol- 
lows: 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  28. 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker;  Several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
code  of  ethics  and  require  financial  dis- 
closure. To  cite  a  few,  see  H.R.  1,  H.R.  9, 
and  S.  290,  of  the  95th  Congress.  The  bills 
both  In  this  and  the  last  session  would  place 
the  administrative  responsibility,  the  receiv- 
ing of  reports,  and  investigative  functions 
relating  to  financial  disclosure  in  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  I  have  expressed  my  concern  and  opposi- 
tion to  such  proposals.  I  now  reiterate  my 
strong  opposition  to  these  aspects  of  the 
bills  and  emphasize  the  serious  repercussions 
they  would  have  on  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  If  enacted. 

RESPONSIBILrrY   FOR    ADMINISTRATION 

The  bills  would  place  the  General  Account- 
ing Officer  in  an  operational  role  which  is  in- 
consistent with  its  basic  role  of  audit  and 
evaluation.  I  believe  that  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  system  of  financial  dis- 
closure should  not  be  placed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  In  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  Congress  has  long  looked  to  GAO  to 
provide  objective  Information  and  evalua- 
tions of  how  well  legislation  Is  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  executive  agencies  and  to 
provide  It  with  suggestions  for  how  these 
programs  could  be  more  economical,  more 
efficient,  and  more  effective.  Our  role  Is  that 
of  an  evaluator  rather  than  being  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  Federal  programs. 

My  concern  with  respect  to  placing  the 
responsibility  In  the  Comptroller  General  for 
administering  the  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements Involving  members  of  Congress  Is 
similar  to  the  concern  which  I  expressed 
when  the  Congress  was  considering  proposals 
to  place  responsibility  In  GAO  for  adminis- 
tering congressional  campaign  financing.  I 
Indicated  at  that  time  I  felt  that  placing  this 
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responsibility  In  GAO  held  In  It  the  seeds  of 
friction  and  distriist  which  could  do  great 
damage  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Office. 

We  endeavor  to  remain  completely  nonpar- 
tisan and  free  from  any  type  of  political 
Infiuence  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested 
In  our  Office.  I  do  not  believe  that  oversight 
and  investigation  of  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  individual  members  of  Congress  is 
consistent  with  our  role  as  a  nonpartisan  arm 
of  the  Congress,  called  upon  for  help  dally  by 
committees  and  members  of  Congress. 
Roughly  one-third  of  our  entire  work  now 
originates  with  committees  or  with  Individ- 
ual members  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  most  strongly,  therefore,  that 
the  responsibility  for  administering  a  system 
of  financial  disclosure  not  be  placed  on  the 
Comptroller  General  or  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Moreover,  as  stated  above, 
placing  the  responsibUlty  for  administering 
financial  disclosure,  particularly  as  It  refers 
to  financial  disclosure  problems  of  members 
of  the  Congress,  could  potentially  do  great 
damage  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  endanger  the 
close  relationship  which  this  Office  must  have 
with  members  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  think  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
creation  by  statute  a  Commission  on  Ethics 
and  Financial  Disclosure  to  be  responsible 
for  recommending  consistent  procedures  for 
Implementing,  administering,  and  investigat- 
ing ethical  conduct  and  the  financial  dis- 
closure system,  and  for  rendering  formal  ad- 
visory opinions  and  counsel  on  potential  con- 
filct-of-interest  matters.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  could  then  be  given  specific 
responsibility  for  maintaining  oversight  of 
these  systems. 

We  believe  that  If  dlsclosiu-e  reports  were 
filed  with  such  Commission,  and  a  copy  with 
Individual  agencies,  the  objectives  sought 
could  be  achieved  with  minimal  disruption 
and  costs  and  could  be  merged  with  existing 
systems  In  each  branch.  Such  a  system  would 
also  enable  the  responsible  officers  of  each 
branch  to  review  the  reports  to  determine 
whether  apparent  or  potential  conflicts  of 
interest  occur  with  the  employees'  official 
duties.  Such  reviews  are  extremely  Important 
and  are  currently  required  to  be  performed 
by  each  agency  In  the  executive  branch.  It  is 
essential  that  the  agency  head  continue  to 
be  held  accountable  for  any  questionable 
interests.  Agency  heads,  also,  "are  In  a  better 
position  to  know  and  to  make  Judgments  as 
to  what  specific  financial  Interests  an  em- 
ployee should  not  have,  based  on  his  current 
responslblltles. 

BALANCING  PRIVACY  CONSIDERATIONS   WITH 
PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE 

Obviously,  the  Congress  faces  a  difficult 
dilemma  in  seeking  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic policy  considerations  underlying  require- 
ments for  public  disclosure  of  personal  finan- 
cial Information  and  the  right  of  personal 
privacy  which  affects  all  of  us.  This  dilemma 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  is  Inherent  in  the 
public  policy  aims  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 — the 
one  promoting  openness  In  Government  ad- 
ministration and  the  other  carefully  spelling 
out  the  basis  upon  which  "private"  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Government  may  be 
used  and  disclosed. 

Here  the  primary  concern  Is  promoting 
confidence  In  public  officials  through  a  code 
of  ethics  and  full  disclosure  of  their  per- 
sonal financial  status.  Aside  from  any 
philosophical  or  ethical  objections  which 
might  be  voiced  against  such  disclosure, 
there  are  difficult  problems  that  need  to  be 
considered — problems  which,  to  my  mind, 
are  avoidable  without  undermining  the  over- 
all objective  being  pursued. 
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Provisions  should  be  made 
tlce    to    the    Individual    Invol 
closure  of  his  financial  report 
and  to  whom.  I  also  believe 
should  be  required  to  state  hi: 
of  the  Information  In  the  file 
the  Identity  of  the  requestor 
reason  for  the  request  should 
able  to  the  public.  I  further 
gress  might  require  the  reque*;or 
showing  of  a  conflict  of  Interei  t 
conflict-of-interest  situation 
official  whose  statement  has 
before  the  statement  Is  releasfcd 


;o  require  no- 
ed    that    dls- 
las  been  made 
the  requestor 
Intended  use 
md  that  both 
md  his  stated 
made  avail- 
the  Con- 
to  make  a 
or  potential 
cjjncernlng  the 
n  requested 


he 
be  lleve 
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The  legislation  should 
ministering  agency  to  Issue 
Ing  access  to  pertinent 
context  of  these  statements  t( 
Interest     or     potential 
situation  (e.g..  Interests,  gifts 
tlonshlps  of  officials  of  the 
cles  In  companies  regulated 
their  regulations) . 

With   the   above 
there   Is  enclosed   for  your 
draft  bill  (Enclosure  A)   whlcl 
many  features  of  the  various  1 
posals  Introduced  In  the 
significant  modifications.  We 
sarlly  endorsing  all  of  the 
draft  bin.  We  believe,  however 
merit  In  the  concept  of  an 
mission  on  Ethics  and  Plnancla: 


authorize  the  ad- 

reg'  ilatlons  llmlt- 

Inforiiiatlon  In  the 

a  conflict  of 
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In  the  event  Congress  should 
establishment   of   a   Commission 
and  Financial  Disclosure  we 
mend  that  legislation  be  enatted 
the    primary    responsibility    or 
financial  disclosure  of  the  thre ; 
the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Commission,  the  Clerk  of  the 
resentatlves,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Director  of  the  Admlnlstr^lv 
the  United  States  Courts, 
compllsh  this  concept  there  is 
vour  consideration   a   draft 
B). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B 
Comptroller  General  of  the  Vv\ted 
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PANAMA  CANA:^ 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  Y)UNG 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  MTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22    1977 


tie 
r  0 
these 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida. 
I  have  cosponsored  a 
pertains  to  U.S.  rights  over 
Canal.  This  resolution  would 
sense  of  the  House  of 
that   the    Government    of 
States  should  maintain  and 
sovereign   rights   and 
the   Panama   Canal   and 
Canal  Zone,  and  should  in 
dilute,  or  transfer  any  of 
rights  which  are  so 
sar>'  for  the  protection  of  the 
the  United  States  and  the 
Hemisphere. 

Most  Americans  are  aware 
strategic  importance  of  the 
national   defense,   and   of 
investment  of  money,  time 
into  the  Canal  Zone.  History 
ably  on  our  side  with 
eignty  over  the  Panama 
appears  that  the  U.S 
the  Panama  Canal  is  being 


regai d 


not  favor  the 
on   Ethics 
ould  recom- 
to  place 
ethics    and 
branches  of 
Civil  Service 
e  of  Rep- 
Senate,  and 
e  Office  of 
;lvely.  To  ac- 
enclosed  for 
(Enclosure 
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ardy  as  result  of  decisions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government. 

It  is  vital  to  our  national  security  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  keeping  the  Panama  un- 
der U.S.  control. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  AND  ETHICS 


SPEECH    OF 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  Wednesday  for  a 
6-day  "district  work  period"  and,  as 
always,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
leave  Washington  and  spend  a  few 
"working  days" — rather  than  rushed 
weekends — in  Connecticut  with  you.  But 
the  work  of  Congress  continues  even  now 
as  the  clock  ticks  away  the  30-day  statu- 
tory veto  power  of  the  House  over  the 
salary  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial Salaries.  That  period,  during  which 
either  House  may  disapprove  the  29-per- 
cent raise,  ends  February  20;  and  while 
the  Senate  has  already  cast  a  procedural 
vote  tacitly  approving  the  raise;  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  has 
cleverly — and  unfortunately — scheduled 
the  committee  and  the  House  so  it  is 
virtually  assured  no  vote  will  take  place. 

The  explanation  for  this  childish  ma- 
neuver, which  fooled  no  one,  begins  in 
1967  when  Congress,  in  its  astute  wisdom 
and  without  benefit  of  my  membership, 
included  its  own  salary  in  the  automatic 
review  procedure  for  executive  and  judi- 
cial pay  raises.  By  doing  so,  those  brave 
souls  thought  they  could  avoid  the  po- 
litically sensitive  spectacle  of  voting  for 
their  own  raises.  However,  as  with  most 
matters  of  sheer  political  expediency,  the 
solution  caused  more  problems  than  it 
solved.  Now,  as  a  result,  we  face  the  in- 
tolerable situation  whereby  executive 
and  judicial  salaries — which  under  that 
same  1967  law  must  be  kept  at  a  parity 
with  the  congressional  pay  scale — are 
"bunched"  at  so  low  a  level  that  qualified 
judges  are  leaving  the  bench  and  experi- 
enced executives  with  the  managerial 
skills  needed  to  make  Government  more 
efficient  simply  cannot  afford  the  sacri- 
fice of  public  service.  Because  the  Senate 
rejected  a  proposed  raise  4  years  ago, 
neither  Congress,  the  Federal  judiciary 
nor  the  executive  branch  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant pay  raise  since  1967 — with  the 
exception  of  a  .5  percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  last  year. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  which  does 
not  cost  more  today  than  it  did  in  1967? 
Can  we  expect  qualified  and  talented 
judges  and  administrators  to  provide 
dedicated  service  with  no  hope  of  finan- 
cial advancement?  Beside  whether  Con- 
gress deserves  a  raise,  these  are  the  ques- 
tions I  must  face  in  deciding  how  best  to 
represent  your  interests  on  this  issue. 

As  you  may  know,  I  decided  to  give  last 
year's  cost-of-living  raise  to  the  cities  of 
the  fourth  district.  I  did  so  not  because 
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I  believed  Congress  undeserving  of  a 
raise  but  to  point  out  the  irresponsible 
waste  of  time  and  attention  spent  on 
"congressional  pay  politics"  while  the 
real  problems — such  as  our  cities — "go 
begging."  This  year,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  will  support  the  raise  which  has 
the  endorsement  of  both  our  former  and 
current  Presidents.  I  do  so,  frankly,  be- 
cause I  think  judges.  Federal  adminis- 
trators and  even  Members  of  Congress 
need  and  deserve  compensation  which  is 
commensurate  with  the  taxing  responsi- 
bilities of  those  jobs.  We  are  no  longer  a 
part-time,  frontier  Government,  and  be- 
lieve me  Washington  is  no  frontier  town 
when  it  comes  to  prices.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  having  to  put  too-young  and  too- 
inexperienced  persons  in  jobs  with  re- 
sponsibilities easily  as  broad  as  those  of 
top  corporate  executives,  then  compensa- 
tion must  be  adequate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Government 
service,  even  at  inflated  prices,  should 
not  require  some  sacrifice  from  those  who 
serve.  I  seek  no  pity,  but  believe  me — it 
does.  For  5  days  out  of  7,  most  of  the 
honest,  hard-working  men  and  women 
I  know  in  Congress  scramble  between 
committee  meetings,  floor  votes,  con- 
stituents in  the  office,  and  incessant 
phone  calls.  The  cost  of  cars,  a  Washing- 
ton residence,  entertaining — another  en- 
tire set  of  living  costs — must  be  absorbed 
along  with  whatever  can  be  contributed 
toward  "a  normal  family  life."  This  sce- 
nario is  simply  meant  to  illustrate  that 
without  reasonable  salary  adjustments. 
Congress  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  rich 
man's  club. 

However,  since  Wayne  Hays  and  Wil- 
bur Mills  did  for  Congress  what  Legion- 
naire's disease  did  for  Philadelphia 
hotels,  it  seems  everyone  is  suspect. 
While  I  still  believe  strongly  that  hon- 
esty and  morality  cannot  be  legislated, 
I  support  current  efforts  to  draft  a  con- 
gressional code  of  ethics  which  exacts  a 
measure  of  accountability  from  those 
who  draw  their  salaries  from  the  public 
treasury.  A  special  Commission  has  just 
forwarded  its  recommendations  to  the 
House  committee  which  must  now  pre- 
sent the  new  ethics  rules  to  the  whole 
House  and,  for  the  most  part,  I  support 
those  efforts. 

I  qualified  my  support  because  I  fear 
the  type  of  overzealous  lawmaking  which 
made  our  election  laws  onerous  watch- 
dogs of  tedious  detail  and  enforcers  of 
"paper  crimes"  while  preventing  few  of 
the  real  abuses — abuses  only  honest  men 
can  prevent.  In  general,  new  rules  re- 
garding foreign  travel,  gifts,  honoraria, 
testimonials,  unofficial  office  accounts  are 
no  problem  because  I  have  never  taken 
an  expense-paid  junket.  I  return  gifts 
over  $10  in  value,  I  rarely  accept  paid 
speaking  engagements,  I  raise  money  only 
to  retire  campaign  debts,  and  I  maintain 
no  office  "slush  fund." 

However.  I  differ  with  the  Commission 
on  three  specific  points.  First,  I  think  the 
proposed  15-percent  ceiling  on  earned  in- 
come above  the  salarj'  level  is  unrealistic. 
Given  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  of- 
ficial funds  and  the  reporting  require- 
ments— which  I  will  discuss  momen- 
tarily— the  ceiling  is  unnecessary.  Pro- 
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ponents  of  the  ceiling  say  it  is  meant  to 
insure  that  a  Congressman  spends  more 
time  on  his  official  duties  than  in  earning 
money  under  his  official  title.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  shallow  indicator  of  con- 
gressional performance  to  limit  outside 
income  to  what  one  Member  I  know,  a 
scientist,  could  make  in  two  or  three 
weekend  speeches.  I  think  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  my  service  is  best  judged 
by  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District. 

Second,  restrictions  are  also  being  con- 
sidered to  limit  the  use  of  the  frank — 
free  mail.  The  new  rules  would  limit  each 
Congressman  to  six  districtwide  mail- 
ings per  year  and  would  require  prior 
approval  of  all  franked  material.  To  me, 
that  only  inhibits  communications  be- 
tween the  Representative  and  those  he 
represents  while  attempting  to  censor 
even  that.  I  plan  to  oppose  such  restric- 
tions when  the  ethics  proposals  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Finally,  the  ethics  code  expands  finan- 
cial disclosure  requirements  to  include 
a  listing  of  every  income  source  over 
$100.  all  gifts  by  source  and  amount,  and 
all  debts  over  $2,500.  As  you  may  know,  I 
have  long  opposed  any  doUar-for-dollar 
financial  disclosure  on  the  dual  grounds 
that  the  nature  of  outside  assets,  rather 
than  their  amount,  indicates  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest,  and  that  my 
wife — a  wealthy  woman  in  her  own 
right — does  not  vvish  to  have  the  details 
of  her  financial  life  in  public  view.  After 
all.  she  is  not  the  Congressman  in  the 
family.  However,  in  that  the  proposals 
for  reporting  debt,  business  holdings  and 
real  estate  holdings  require  only  esti- 
mates of  value,  she  and  I  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  need  to  compromise  for 
the  sake  of  public  accountability.  As 
presently  proposed,  I  do  not  oppose  ex- 
panded financial  disclosure  for  House 
Members  as  I  believe  an  increase  in  pay 
warrants  an  increase  in  openness  on  the 
part  of  public  officials. 

As  I  began  my  remarks,  you  will  recall 
that  I  said  I  supported  the  congressional 
pay  raise  despite  the  political  gamesmen- 
ship  which  is  being  used  to  adopt  it.  I 
think  it  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  substantive  issue  of  Govern- 
ment compensation  and  the  procedural 
issue.  On  the  latter  front,  I  have  joined 
with  several  of  my  House  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  to  end  the  1967 
back-door  approval  by  separating  con- 
gressional pay  from  the  other  branches, 
requiring  an  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses  before  a  raise  is  approved  and 
delaying  any  approved  raise  until  the 
next  Congress  convenes.  In  this  way,  we 
still  don't  have  to  vote  for  our  own  raises 
but  we  do  have  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  when  the  real  issue  is  decided — 
what  do  we  deserve? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  throughout  9 
years  in  public  life  I  have  found  nothing 
more  difficult  than  explaining  my  need 
for  a  $50,000  salary  to  a  family  which 
struggles  on  less  than  $10,000.  I  would 
much  rather  tell  them  about  a  national 
energy  policy,  or  welfare  reform,  or  eco- 
nomic stimulus  plans,  tax  reform,  the 
enviroment.  But  if  I  and  others  who  are 
concerned  about  these  things,  concerned 
about  that  family,  are  to  be  able  to  con- 
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tinue  to  serve,  then  congressional  com- 
pensation must  be  determined  free  of 
rhetoric,  free  of  politics,  and  reflective  of 
the  tough  job  yet  to  be  done. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE:  A  VIEW  FROM 
RURAL  .AJVIERICA 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
recent  testimony  before  the  Commission 
on  Postal  Service,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  current  problems  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  particularly  as  they 
related  to  delivering  the  mails  in  rural 
America.  During  the  questions  following 
my  formal  statement,  it  became  clear  the 
word  "rural"  has  a  different  meaning  for 
just  about  everyone,  with  very  little  com- 
prehension of  "rural"  as  we  Icnow  it  in 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  South  Dakota. 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  recognition 
of  the  Commission  that  this  disparity  in 
definition  exists  and  was  very  pleased 
with  their  request  for  further  insight 
into  the  type  of  postal  problems  and 
comments  confronting  the  office  of  a 
Congressman  from  a  very  rural  State. 

In  my  response  I  cited  70  examples  of 
comments  reaching  my  office  during  the 
past  year.  My  letter  to  Chairman  Gay- 
lord  Freeman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission  follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  9, 1977. 
Honorable  Gaylord  Freeman. 
Chairman,  Com,mission  on  Postal  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  When  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  January  24,  Commis- 
sioner Krebs  asked  me  to  submit  examples  of 
Postal  Service  complaints  received  from  my 
constituents.  I  am  enclosing  those  examples. 
There  were  more  than  25  post  offices  in  my 
District  scheduled  for  possible  closure  or 
conversion  when  Postmaster  General  Ballar 
announced  the  moratorium  on  July  1,  1976. 
Many  already  had  been  closed  or  changed. 

While  the  enclosure  is  lengthy.  It  actually 
Is  a  small  sampling  of  the  kind  of  mall  re- 
ceived m  my  office  because  many  complaints 
are  similar.  The  amount  of  mail  received  in 
my  office  dropped  off  somewhat  after  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  94—421,  but  If  I  were  to 
Include  examples  from  the  mail  I  received 
from  1975  to  December  1975,  the  enclosure 
would  be  twice  or  triple  the  length  It  is. 
From  May  1975  through  September  1976,  my 
caseworker  frequently  spent  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  time  handling  mall  and  telephone 
calls  on  Postal  Service  matters  and  postal 
legislation. 

The  majority  of  my  people  in  rural  areas 
are  truthful  when  they  say  their  mail  de- 
livery service  has  changed  little  if  any  in  20, 
30,  50,  or  more  years,  although  postage  rates 
and  postal  service  costs  have  continued  to 
Increase.  My  position  on  small  post  offices  has 
been  primarily  that  the  customers  should 
have  a  voice  In  the  type  of  postal  service 
they  receive  and  that  the  Postal  Service  sur- 
vey notices  are  misleading  In  that  and  other 
respects.  Many  of  these  people  do  not  object 
to  a  change  In  their  post  office  when  it  is 
clearly  explained  to  them  or  when  they  learn 
the  salaries  and  other  costs  Involved  in  op- 
erating their  office  and/or  route. 


Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to   provide    additional    information    to    the 
Commission  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  South  Dakota. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abdnok, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Examples  of  Postal  Service  Complaints  and 
Comments,  Second  Concression.*l  Dis- 
trict, South  Dakota,  December  1975- 
Pebruary  1977 

1.  The  mail  service  is  needed  on  Saturdays 
for  business  and  personal  needs.  Our  coun- 
try doesn't  function  just  Monday  through 
Friday!  If  the  price  of  postage  must  be  in- 
creased to  continue  Saturday  service,  then 
It  must  be  Increased.  However,  at  the  same 
time  some  positive  steps  should  be  taken  to 
increase  individual  production  of  the  postal 
employees. 

2.  As  a  small  town  postmaster,  I  have 
watched  the  deterioration  of  service  to  the 
rural  areas  since  the  birth  of  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Postmasters  have  had  to  cut, 
or  in  the  case  of  most  third  class  offices,  com- 
pletely eliminate  clerk  hours.  We  have  been 
forced  to  close  local  bank  accounts  and  mall 
daily  cash  deposits  to  concentration  banks. 
We  are  spending  more  time  completing  re- 
ports than  we  are  serving  customers. 

3.  We  protest  the  closing  of  our  post  office. 
We  believe  an  equivalent  service  cannot  be 
provided  at  a  le.=ser  cost  by  a  contract  post 
office  and  rural  route.  The  cost  of  the  CPO 
may  be  less  but  the  rural  routes  required 
would  be  as  costly  in  labor  and  energy. 

4.  We,  as  small  town  businessmen,  believe 
that  the  closing  of  rural  post  offices  can  only 
pul!  the  farm  community  further  away  from 
the  urban  community.  We  feel  we  must 
charge  you  people,  our  voices  In  Washington. 
with  the  responsibility  of  waking  up  the 
government  to  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  How  high  would  your  grocery 
bill  be  If  the  U.S.  had  to  Import  the  same 
percentage  of  food  as  it  does  oil? 

5.  If  the  Postal  Service  were  to  close  this 
post  office,  for  example.  It  would  leave  850 
people  without  the  mall  service  we  are  ac- 
customed to  getting.  It  would  place  28  town 
businesses,  11  County  government  offices,  the 
County  junior  high  school  and  local  elemen- 
tary school,  and  2  Federal  government  offices 
on  rural  delivery.  Not  only  that,  it  would  cost 
some  people  45  minutes  driving  time  to  get 
to  the  nearest  post  office.  Tell  us  how  mail 
service  will  be  better  if  the  nearest  post 
office  is  10  miles  away. 

6.  You  would  think  from  the  days  of  3  cents 
for  first  class  mall  to  the  13  cents  now,  they 
not  only  could  generate  suffi.cient  funds  to 
more  than  compensate  for  infiaf  ion  but  would 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  service  In  terms 
of  mall  handling.  The  opposite  Is  true.  They 
have  cut  back  services,  eliminated  some  post 
offices,  and  consolidated  postal  runs  until  It 
has  reached  the  point  where  I  almost  pick  up 
a  telephone  before  I  mail  a  letter. 

7.  My  local  monthly  bills  will  be  hand  de- 
livered because  10  at  13  cents  is  $1.30,  and 
even  with  gas  at  62  cents,  it  will  buy  2  gallons 
of  gas.  The  most  I'll  burn  up  is  one-half  gal- 
lon to  deliver  the  bills.  ...  If  this  means  a 
general  appropriation  every  year,  so  be  it. 

8.  As  a  taxpayer  and  a  voter  who,  hope- 
fully, is  usually  rational  about  Issues,  I  Just 
want  to  let  you  know  that  the  situation 
with  the  United  States  Postal  Service  Is  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
citizen.  The  increased  rates,  with  dramati- 
cally diminishing  and  deteriorating  service, 
are  enough  to  destroy  any  confidence  In  the 
system.  The  time  for  Congressional  action 
has  long  passed. 

9.  This  Is  a  complaint  about  the  terrible 
mall  service  we  have.  Instead  of  being  better, 
as  the  Postal  Service  claims,  it  has  deteri- 
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orated.  I  mall  a  letter  on  a 
sister's    post    office    box    In 
xwed  to  get  the  letter  on 
she  gets  It  on  the  next 
cently  It  was  nine  days. 

10.  I  do  not  use  parcel  post 
Is  so  unreliable.  UPS  Is  faste:' 
more  efficient.  We  citizens 
to  pay  for  all  the 
travagances  of  the  Postal 
to  pay  higher  and  higher  rate  s 
service. 

11.  A  star  route  would  be  a 
community.  The  service  would 
buying  stamps  as  a  specific 
mall  carrier  arrives.  Money 
he  bought  on  the  same  day. 
Ice,  onlv  mall  delivery. 
«Igns,  we  will  have  a  line  of 
mall  boxes  to  clutter  our  Blac! : 
not  to  mention  weather 
or  vandalism  to  them. 

12.  I  mall  many  letters 
Insiired  mall.  How  could  I 
way  without  a  post  office? 

13.  We  are  very  much  against 
post  office  closed  because  we 
the  store  building.  If  the  post 
it  takes  away  a  place  where 
visit  with  our  neighbors  anc 
In  a  while.  Will  It  cut  back  on 
all  of  these  post  offices  are 
thing  that  will  happen  Is 
tlon  salaries  will  be  raised 
now. 

14.  A  drastic  change  Is  In 
out  50  percent  of  staff  earn 
$30,000  per  year.  Cut  out  75 
earning  $30,000  or  more.  The 
heavy  In  administration. 

15.  If  only  there  would  be 
eliminate  about  half  the  Regioi 
Generals   and  District   Managfers 
aides.  It  appears  if  Washingtoi 
orders  to  SCF  Postmasters  an( 
lay  orders  to  the  associate 
some  of  the  98  "J.   of  emplove^ 
1971  could  be  eliminated!!!" 

16.  I  would  like  to  see  (name 
tlnue  as  a  post  office  as  In  the 
they  have  closed  or  discontinijed 
4  towns).  Now  all  of  those 
mall  at  this  post  office.  If  thii 
be  closed,  many  of  these  peop 
to  drive  50  miles  to  a  post  offic^ 

17.  As  I  understand  the 
the  post  office  would  deliver  mtll 
That   is,   there   would   no   1 
delivery  but  I  would  get  my  m4ll 
blocks  east,  west,  north  or  south 
tion    to    this    plan    would    be 
amount  of  pilfering.  If  you 
post  office  in  Rapid  City,  yoi: 
has  what  I  call  a  "widows  w^lk 
elevated  platform  with  one- 
Inspectors   can   watch   the 
cost,  I  am  told,  one  quarter 
dollars.  The  post  office 
trust  their  employees  except 
way  mirror  yet  they  want  me 
neighbors  two  blocks  away. 

18.  In  this  town,  there  are 
a  mail  clerk,  two  parttlme 
mail  carriers.  The  postmaster 
fice  most  of  the  time,  the  cler: : 
the  time.  He  also  works  in 
flee  3  or  4  nights  a  week.  It 
clerk  is  gone  a  lot  of  the  time 
clerks  are  in  the  office.  Also 
clerks  run  the  post  office  on 
If  the  postmaster  doesn't  wan 
Saturdays,  why  did  she  take 
two  rural  mail  carriers  work 
maybe  3>4  hours  a  day  and  ge 
stand.   $50   a  day  and   mlleag< 
they   use   these   mail    carriers 
office  when  they  need  extra 
one  carrier  could  run  both 
have  to  work  over  7  hours  a 
they  run  short  of  money,  they 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  everything.  Have  they  ever  thought  of 
getting  rid  of  the  dead  weight  or  extra  help 
they  don't  need  to  try  and  make  ends  meet. 

19.  We  have  received  word  that  construc- 
tion has  been  ordered  to  stop  on  our  new 
post  office  building  even  though  It  is  y^  to 
%  completed.  (Construction  was  resumed 
and  completed.) 

20.  My  transfer  Is  a  nice  promotion  for  me 
even  though  I  would  like  to  stay  here.  We 
have  a  nice  home  with  no  market  to  rent 
or  sell  it. 

21.  I  was  Informed  this  post  office  would 
be  made  a  community  post  office,  and  the 
patrons  and  I  were  informed  there  was  noth- 
ing we  could  do  about  it.  My  wages  will  be 
cut  over  half,  from  $5845  to  $2400,  for  the 
same  amount  of  work  and  responsibility.  I 
am  to  keep  the  office  open  4  hours  a  day.  It 
takes  longer  than  that  to  get  the  work  done 
and  help  people  who  can't  make  It  to  the 
post  office  during  the  time  it  Is  open.  Some 
come  40  to  50  miles  for  money  orders  and 
such.  The  nearest  post  offices  to  us  are  35 
miles  east  and  45  west. 

22.  We  have  people  getting  mall  who  live 
15  or  more  miles  away.  If  they  are  forced  to 
go  to  (name  of  town)  for  mall  service,  that 
Is  contrary  to  all  this  energy-saving  kick  we 
are  trying  to  cope  with.  If  I  am  to  bid  on 
this  as  a  CPO,  they  only  want  a  bid  of 
around  $3,000  a  year  to  work  the  same  hours 
I  do  now.  That  wouldn't  even  be  minimum 
wages  by  the  time  I  pay  rent  for  the  post 
office  and  expenses,  not  counting  my  gas  to 
drive  14  miles  a  day  to  and  from  work. 

23.  We  cringe  every  time  they  talk  about 
losing  money  on  small  post  offices.  Certainly 
they  don't  generate  the  incoming  postage  as 
they  do  in  the  big  city  offices  where  there 
are  large  mailers  such  as  mall  orders  house.s 
and  other  operations.  But  the  mall  must  get 
delivered  somewhere.  It  seems  that  the  point 
of  delivery  should  count  for  something.  We 
suspect  that  no  one  Is  laughing  except  folks 
like  Ma  Bell  and  the  United  Parcel  Service 
and  they  appear  to  be  laughing  all  the  way 
to  the  bank. 

24.  I  feel  perhaps  the  trimming  of  the  "fat" 
at  the  top  would  be  much  more  desirable 
than  cutting  out  the  smaller  post  offices.  I 
know  here  this  would  very  much  upset  our 
mailings  from  the  bank,  besides  our  pur- 
chase of  $2,000  to  $3,000  of  postage  each  year. 
I  agree  that  where  there  are  only  10  or  15 
boxholders  In  a  post  office  and  a  mail  carrier 
perhaps  serves  only  15  or  20  rural  customers, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  valid  reason  to  close  such 
an  office  or  combine  rural  routes. 

25.  I  feel  this  service  is  being  abused  by 
the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  see  to  it  that 
we  get  service.  Recently  heard  that  Mr.  Ballar 
gets  $60,000  a  year  and  has  14  to  18  men 
under  him  who  get  $40,000  a  year.  That  is 
way  too  much  money  for  people  who  want  to 
take  away  Jobs  of  anyone  trying  to  make  a 
living. 

26.  My  family  lives  Just  a  little  over  a  mile 
from  the  regular  mall  route  and  we  and 
about  5  other  families  do  not  get  our  mail 
delivered  to  our  farm.  It's  not  only  the  in- 
convenience of  picking  up  the  mall  but  get- 
ting a  letter  mailed  in  the  morning. 

27.  I  was  in  the  Postal  Service  from  Jime 
1936  to  Jime  1963,  when  I  reached  mandatory 
retirement  age.  I  started  as  postmaster  at 
$1,200  a  year,  worked  6  days  a  week  from  6 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch, 
bought  my  own  post  office  equipment  and  the 
government  got  the  rent  from  the  boxes.  The 
population  of  this  area  was  much  larger  than 
It  is  now  and  I  handled  3  times  the  mall 
being  handled  now.  I  transferred  to  rural 
mall  carrier  In  November  1942.  with  135  boxes 
on  the  route.  Parcel  post  was  more  than  3 
times  what  It  is  now.  I  started  with  a  salary 
of  $1500  per  year  and  received  6c  per  mile 
for  the  use  of  my  car. 

The  present  postmaster  works  5  days  a 
week  for  around  $14,000  a  year.  The  rural 
carrier  is  getting  $16,000  a  year  and  around 
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$4500  for  his  equipment.  This  is  a  small 
county  seat  town.  I  feel  the  pay  schedule  of 
the  rural  carrier  and  postmaster  could  be 
greatly  reduced  to  comply  with  other  workers 
In  the  county  offices. 

28.  I  am  100%  In  favor  of  abolishing  the 
monopoly  created  by  Congress.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  private  business  which  allowed 
Its  employees  to  be  so  slovenly  in  their  work 
while  being  guaranteed  such  good  wages 
and  benefits. 

29.  ...  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  this 
post  office  open.  We  are  40  miles  from  town 
and  it  would  be  an  Inconvenience  to  mall 
packages.  Some  of  us  live  8  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  where  we  could  have  a  mail 
box.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  money  on 
the  rural  route  for  the  mailman  to  pick  up 
packages  because  our  only  road  Is  the  Oahe 
access  road  used  by  tourists,  fishermen,  and 
hunters. 

30.  On  January  9,  the  Fort  Meade  VA 
mailed  me  a  card  for  an  appointment  on 
January  13,  but  I  didn't  get  the  card  until 
January  19.  (Traced  to  employee  error  in 
reading  zip  codes) 

31.  On  "Opinion  Please,"  the  SCF  Post- 
master said  they  need  the  Junk  mail  to  take 
care  of  their  slack  time.  Because  of  the 
unions  one  could  not  ask  people  ever  to  work 
a  broken  shift,  say  four  hours  in  the  morning 
and  4  in  the  afternoon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  one  wanted  a  Job  they  would  work  the 
hours  it  takes  to  do  the  Job. 

32.  The  zip  machmes  are  a  disgrace,  too. 
The  letters  are  missent,  lost,  and  late  In 
delivery  if  delivered  at  all. 

33.  The  UPS  strike  is  killing  the  small 
business  man.  Just  got  a  package  by  mall 
May  11  which  was  sent  April  6  and  haven't 
received  many  packages  yet. 

34.  We  received  letters  April  13  from  the 
Consumer  Advocate  assuring  that  no  changes 
were  planned  for  our  pest  office,  that  if 
changes  were  anticipated  our  opinions  would 
be  solicited  as  part  of  the  decision-making 
process,  and  that  any  changes  would  be 
made  only  at  the  end  of  a  90-day  period. 
These  assurances  have  proven  to  be  false. 
On  April  21,  the  USPS  executed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  postmaster  to  transfer  to 
another  position,  posted  a  bid  solicitation 
for  a  contract  for  a  community  post  office, 
and  began  canvassing  patrons  to  get  signa- 
tures agreeing  to  such  a  change. 

35.  In  January  a  relative  In  Florida  mailed 
me  2  packages.  These  contained  the  famUy 
Bible  and  family  diaries  dating  from  the 
Civil  War  to  1918.  In  February,  Mr.  Cooper 
received  a  wrapper  from  the  Chicago  post 
office  but  not  the  contents.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived the  Bible  and  all  but  4  or  5  of  the 
diaries.  They  came  in  very  good  shape, 
thanks  to  the  Chicago  Postmaster  and  Main 
Post  Office. 

36.  If  our  post  office  closes,  we'll  have  to 
drive  100  miles  for  postal  services.  We'll  lose 
our  rural  stores,  too,  if  the  post  offices  close. 

37.  Discontinuing  Saturday  mail  delivery 
would  be  a  big  inconvenience  for  the  public, 
especially  when  there  l.s  a  Monday  holiday. 

38.  Our  mail  service  is  deteriorating  more 
with  each  raise  In  postage  rates.  On  a  3* 
stamp,  our  daughter  in  Kansas  got  our  let- 
ters In  3  days  at  the  most,  a  package  in  5 
days;  now  it  takes  7  days  for  a  13C  letter  and 
10  to  14  days  for  a  package  at  higher  rates, 
so  the  money  is  being  mismanaged  some 
place.  Instead  of  taking  our  post  offices  away, 
I  think  they  need  to  look  in  higher  places 
for  their  inefficiency. 

39.  I  am  highly  concerned  by  a  news  story 
that  a  letter  carrier  is  to  be  suspended  be- 
cause he  refused  to  walk  across  customers' 
lawns  to  save  time  In  delivering  mail.  .  .  . 
This  Is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  we  have 
ever  heard,  especially  considering  the  many 
real  and  serious  shortcomings  that  prevail 
In  the  postal  service  management  system.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  mall  will  not  be 
delivered  to  locations  where  there  Is  no  side- 
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walk,  yet  the  carriers  are  being  ordered  to 
trample  people's  lawns  to  save  time. 

40.  This  Is  my  letter— to  hell  with  the 
postal  dep«irtment! 

41.  We  would  not  object  to  the  closing  of 
otir  post  office  if  we  could  get  our  mall  out 
of  (name  of  town)    Instead  of  (town). 

42.  About  noon  on  May  25,  a  Rapid  City 
businessman  picked  up  a  "pile"of  Abdnor 
addressed  mail  from  the  roadside.  These  were 
acknowledged  May  25  by  a  note  from  the  SC 
Director  for  Mall  Processing — "about  60  un- 
delivered pieces  of  the  bulk  mailing  sent  out 
by  James  Abdnor  in  March  1976  with  enclo- 
sure "Guide  to  Federal  Consumer  Services." 
Someone  from  the  Rapid  City  post  office 
called  my  local  field  representative  May  26 
to  say  they  were  sorry  one  of  the  carriers  "put 
them  on  top"  of  his  truck  and  they  "fell  off." 
They  said  they  would  have  a  "talk"  with  the 
carrier  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

43.  Our  office  has  received  information  that 
a  cutback  in  allotted  clerk  hours  is  planned 
at  our  post  office.  Our  cooperative  sends  all 
outgoing  mail  through  this  post  office.  This 
amounts  to  18  mailings  per  year  to  2,500  sub- 
scribers, plus  at  least  13  incoming  mailings 
from  these  subscribers  armually.  In  2  months, 
we  wUl  be  operating  6  acquired  exchanges 
that  will  double  to  and  from  our  business 
office.  There  are  another  cooperative  and  a 
business  here  with  similar  large  mailings. 

We  have  helped  generate  sufficient  postage 
revenue  and  mail  volumes  to  Insure  us  a  good 
and  well-manned  post  office.  We  do  have  a 
highly  competent  postmaster  and  staff  who 
do  a  very  efficient  Job.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  allocation  of  clerical  hours  for 
outlying  post  offices  may  be  used  at  the  sec- 
tional center  Instead  of  at  our  post  office.  Ap- 
parently, our  post  office  is  instructed  to  bag 
up  and  send  mailings  to  the  center  for  sort- 
ing when  large  mailings  create  distribution 
problems.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  pru- 
dent management  to  allocate  required  clerical 
hours  to  our  post  office  so  this  work  can  be 
done  locally. 

44.  It  has  been  rumored  that  a  new  post- 
master will  not  be  appointed  but  that  our 
post  office  In  this  county  seat  town  ( a  second 
class  office)  will  be  a  substation  of  the  neigh- 
boring post  office.  They  said  they  would  save 
$4,000  a  year  but  I  doubt  this. 

If  they  send  a  clerk  over,  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  to  pay  him  mileage.  Also,  I  am 
Informed  our  present  postmaster  is  paid 
$19,000  and  one  of  the  clerks  about  $15,000. 
I  am  siu-e  they  do  not  start  out  at  that  salary 
so  there  might  not  be  that  amount  of  sav- 
ing. After  all,  there  are  only  2  post  offices  In 
South  Dakota  that  pay  their  own  way,  and 
I  am  siu-e  that  $4,000  is  a  small  amount  com- 
pared to  what  others  are  costing.  ( Postmaster 
has  been  appointed.  In  this  large,  sparsely 
populated  county,  however,  proposals  have 
been  made  to  close  or  convert  all  three  post 
offices.) 

45.  Enclosed  is  a  petition  protesting  the 
downgrading  of  our  post  office  .  .  .  There  is  in- 
tense feeling  among  the  customers  because 
a  neighboring  post  office  with  only  10  boxes 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  is.  (The  smaller 
office  was  proposed  later  for  CPO  but  not  con- 
verted prior  to  moratorium.) 

46.  The  Postal  Service  has  Just  cut  our  post 
office  90  hours  a  week.  This  Is  the  second  cut 
in  hours  this  year  and  all  2nd  class  post 
offices  are  being  cut.  And  these  postmasters 
were  told  not  to  write  their  Congressmen. 
What  kind  of  country  is  this?  As  a  school 
administrator,  I  feel  that  aU  the  parents  in 
my  district  should  take  any  complaint  about 
my  conduct  to  the  board  and  I  should  be  able 
to  defend  my  position  before  them  and  the 
public. 

47.  The  SCF  Postmaster  wrote  vis:  "we 
presently  have  many  post  offices  who  are 
closed  or  should  be  closed  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. We  have  had  clerks  In  the  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  newspapers  received  In 
the  afternoon  in  the  post  office  boxes.  This 
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requires  only  a  few  minutes  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  keep  them  employed  for  two  (2) 
hours.  We  will  discontinue  this  practice." 
Our  newspaper  will  Join  the  many  other  pub- 
lications seeking  other  means  of  delivery 
completely  Independent  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  Their  commitment  of  Increased  rates 
and  less  service  does  not  offer  much  choice. 

48.  We  need  our  post  office.  It  would  be 
most  Inconvenient  for  us  to  get  registered 
mall,  COD'S,  and  money  orders  as  the  carrier 
could  not  be  at  a  box  at  any  given  time. 

49.  The  small  post  offices  in  rural  areas 
mean  a  great  deal  to  us  as  we  do  much  busi- 
ness by  mall,  get  repairs  for  our  machinery  by 
mall,  and  bank  by  mail.  The  SCF  Manager 
tells  the  Postmasters  the  reason  for  closing  is 
that  they  are  losing  money.  He  offers  these 
postmasters  more  money  to  go  to  work  In 
the  sectional  center.  Now  Is  that  the  way  to 
save  money? 

50.  My  clerk  hours  have  been  cut  to  3  per 
day,  with  4  on  Thursday,  plus  I  got  3  hours 
every  other  Satvirday.  Now  they  are  closing 
a  nearby  post  office  and  that  postmaster  is  to 
take  my  Saturday  hours  to  save  his  retire- 
ment. 

51.  For  over  30  years  we  had  mail  delivery 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Re- 
cently our  carrier  was  transferred  and  ovu" 
route  consolidated.  Now,  ovir  delivery  Is  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday.  We  get  our 
weekly  advertising  paper  and  our  dally  paper 
up  to  3  days  late.  It  seems  a  little  foolish  to 
pay  for  a  3-day-old  newspaper.  And  if  there 
Is  a  Monday  holiday,  we  get  mail  only  2  days 
a  week. 

52.  A  package  mailed  here  on  Saturday 
morning  doesn't  leave  town  until  Monday 
evening. 

53.  I   started  as   a  regular  clerk   with  40 
hours  per  week.  I  decided  not  to  transfer  so 
my  hours  were  cut  to  32  hours  a  week,  then 
to  27  hours,  and  now  to  15 '/2  hours  a  week.  I 
am  a  25-year  man   who  has  worked  in   1st 
class  offices  and  on  trains  and  highway  post 
offices.   They  did   not  cut  hours  of  regular 
clerks  in  big  offices  and  they  did  not  cut  back 
on  the  management  after  all  the  hours  were 
cut.  If  Mr.  BaUar  sees  fit  to  cut  the  clerks  by 
200,000    and   reduce    other    clerk    hours,    he 
should  reduce  management  by  at  least  half 
because  there  are  less  employees  to  manage. 
A  2nd  class  office  clerk  has  to  do  the  book 
work  and  compute  2nd  and  3rd  class  bulk 
mailings  while  the  1st  class  clerk  has  a  su- 
pervisor who  does  this. 

54.  In  the  past  few  years  at  the  same  lo- 
cation, we  have  experienced  zip  code  changes, 
box  number  changes,  raises  in  box  rents, 
raises  In  'postage  due'  and  'address  correc- 
tion' rates,  raises  in  bulk  permit  fees,  and 
now  another  zip  code  change.  I  believe  it's 
about  time  to  quit  changing  things  and 
Just  do  a  better  Job  with  what  you  have,  es- 
pecially since  nothing  that  was  changed  has 
improved  the  postal  ser\'lce. 

55.  Effective  In  August  our  post  office  Is 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  and  from  1 :30 
to  5:00  p.m.  on  week  days  and  there  is  no 
window  service  on  Saturdays.  No  window 
service  on  Saturdays  creates  a  considerable 
handicap  for  some  800  people  who  receive 
mail  by  general  delivery.  That  is  the  day  they 
get  their  unemployment  and  other  assistance 
checks.  (Service  was  restored  after  review.) 

56.  A  switch  to  CPO's  should  not  htirt  in 
some  cases.  These  postmasters  drawing  $7500 
a  year  and  up  for  4  hours  a  day  and  taking 
care  of  from  5  to  60  customers  are  doing  little 
more  than  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. But  this  isn't  going  to  put  the  Postal 
Service  in  the  black. 

57.  A  substitute  rural  carrier  became  a  par- 
tisan candidate  for  office  and  was  forced  to 
resign  by  his  employing  postmaster  without 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  review  reouired 
by  law.  He  was  subsequently  reinstated  by 
the  District  Director  of  Employee  and  Labor 
Relations,  USPS,  after  having  been  advised 
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by  the  SCF  Manager:  "You  needn't  worry 
about  the  legality  of  ovir  hiring  procedures. 
They  are  closely  scrutinized  by  several  in- 
terested parties." 

68.  The  window  isn't  open  at  all  on  Satur- 
day. There  Isn't  a  stamp  machine  In  the  lobby 
either. 

59.  Our  concern  is  the  poor  delivery  of  our 
weekly  newspapers  to  distances.  Com- 
plaints seem  to  be  mostly  from  Arizona 
where  both  our  weekly  and  a  South  Dakota 
daily  paper  are  received  days  later  than  for 
long  years  and  often  several  copies  received 
in  one  delivery.  Our  mailings  are  in  paper 
wrapper,  each  addressed  from  metal  plates, 
bundled  when  6  or  more  to  a  city,  and 
sacked  in  our  office  for  delivery  to  the  mail 
truck.  They  leave  here  without  fail  at  5  pjn. 
on  Thursdays.  When  a  make-good  is  re- 
quired, we  use  a  mailing  envelope  for  special 
attention  but  In  one  instance  this  failed  to 
arrive.  We  have  no  reports  that  the  news- 
papers are  poorly  addressed  or  wrapped  when 
delivered. 

60.  We  have  1  rural  route  operating  daily. 
We  also  have  2  star  routes  run  by  the  same 
driver  serving  each  route  3  days  a  week  on 
alternating  days.  The  combined  mileage  of 
all  3  routes  is  about  130  miles.  I  believe  these 
3  routes  can  be  reorganized  to  l  route  and 
serve  everyone  every  day  at  little  or  no  extra 
cost. 

61.  We  have  recently  been  notified  that 
our  post  office  will  be  closed  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  They  are  proposing  to  move  our 
postmaster  from  this  3rd  class  office  to  a  2nd 
class  office.  This  will  require  at  least  4  or 
6  weeks  of  training  for  our  postmaster  who 
has  only  9  months  left  before  he  retires. 

62.  The  window  service  on  Saturday  now  is 
only  from  8  to  9  a.m.  although  they  say  the 
lobby  is  open  from  7  am.  to  8  p.m.  The  sign 
in  the  lobby  states  the  lobby  is  open  from 
9  ajn.  to  6  p.m.  but  It  has  been  found  locked 
during  those  hoxirs. 

63.  Our  post  office  is  open  8:30  to  11:30 
am.,  then  from  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Mail  is  put 
out  on  Saturday  but  no  window  service. 
Please  tell  me  how  a  teacher,  businessman, 
or  laborer  can  get  any  window  service  unless 
he  takes  time  off  from  his  Job. 

64.  Post  office  notice:  "Effective  Saturday. 
September  11,  we  will  place  your  paper  in 
a  special  box  section  which  will  be  on  the 
north  side  of  the  post  office.  The  publisher 
has  added  a  box  number  to  the  laljel  on  your 
paper;  this  will  be  the  same  as  your  post 
office  box  number  and  the  outside  box  sec- 
tion will  have  a  separation  labeled  with  this 
number."  My  constituent  says:  "They  spent 
enough  money  on  boxes  to  put  Saturday 
papers  in  to  pay  a  clerk  for  2  hours  on 
Saturday  for  quite  a  while." 

65.  We  have  window  service  on  Saturdays 
and  that  time  is  from  7:15  to  8:15  In  the 
morning. 

66.  The  USPS  advised  me,  "no  post  office 
in  the  2nd  District  is  closed  all  day  Saturday 
or  open  for  Just  one  hour."  Among  constitu- 
ent reaction  is:  "Queer  you  should  have 
gotten  a  letter  from  the  Postal  Service  stat- 
ing otherwise." 

67.  Our  post  office  Is  closed  for  an  hour 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  on  week  days 
and  open  for  a  half  hour  on  Saturdays.  If 
this  is  a  tactic  to  antagor.ize  the  taxpayer 
to  pressure  his  Congressman  for  more  sub- 
sidy, I  say  I  am  antagonized  by  any  subsidy 
whatsoever  to  anything.  I  feel  that  today  we 
would  be  more  efficiently  served  by  private 
enterprise. 

68.  The  Postal  Service  has  misinformed 
you  about  post  office  schedules,  particularly 
as  far  as  our  post  office  is  concerned. 

69.  Retail  Mail,  a  project  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  threatens  to  take  away  advertising 
insert  business  from  newspapers.  Supple- 
ments are  a  natural  and  Important  part  of 
a  retail  firm's  newspaper  advertising.  These 
firms  pay  newspaper  advertising  rates,  less 
cost  of  printing  and   newsprint.   With   the 
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tremendously  increased 
rates,    this   income   from 
must  for  newspapers  our 
flee  gets  paid  for  these 
same  rate  as  any  other 
the  newspaper.  Newspaper  s 
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KREMLIN  CRIES    " 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfeENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February 
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(By  Alex  R.  Seit:  i 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

macht  retreated.  Without  the  Red  Army, 
Communists  would  not  have  come  to  p>ower, 
and  without  the  Red  Army  they  would  not 
remain  in  power.  But  no  one  expects  the 
Red  Army  will  voluntarily  leave  soon,  cer- 
tainly not  before  the  year  2000,  more  than  a 
half  century  after  these  Communist  occupiers 
first  Imposed  Communist  governments  on 
unwilling  peoples. 

Basket  One  at  Helsinki  only  acknowledged 
the  unhappy  fact  that  starting  World  War 
III  is  not  the  preferred  way  to  get  the  Red 
Army  to  go  home.  Yet,  Brezhnev  so  desper- 
ately wanted  Basket  One  that  he  gave  us 
Basket  Three,  the  human  rights  portion  of 
the  Helsinki  accord.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  all  the  Communist  regimes  of  Eastern 
Europe  at  one  time  and  In  one  document 
gave  official  international  recognition  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  within  their  countries. 
Attempting  to  be  clever  propagandists,  the 
Communists  had  the  full  text  of  the  Hel- 
sinki pact  printed  in  their  controlled  news- 
papers. The  Communists  then  bragged  that 
they  had  thereby  complied  with  Basket  Three 
and  that  they  were  giving  their  people  more 
information  than  America's  free  press  be- 
cause none  of  our  newspapers  was  willing  to 
devote  several  pages  to  publication  of  the 
lengthy  text. 

It  was  a  typical  Communist  trick.  By  filling 
their  papers  with  tens  of  thousands  of  words 
about  Helsinki — while  not  calling  attention 
to  human  rights — the  Communists  hoped 
that  the  people  would  miss  the  meaning  of 
Basket  Three. 

For  a  while  the  Communist  trick  seemed 
to  be  succeeding.  In  part,  that  success  re- 
sulted from  the  West's  failure  to  speak  up 
about  human  rights.  Oddly,  Gerald  Ford  was 
silent  about  Basket  Three  when  he  should 
have  boasted  about  It. 

But  It  is  really  the  Communists  who  are 
against  Helsinki.  And,  suddenly,  the  U.S. 
government  has  publicly  said  so.  In  quick 
succession,  the  State  department  issued  for- 
mal criticisms  of  the  Czech  Communists  for 
the  suppression  of  Charter  77,  a  declaration 
of  rights  by  Czech  writers;  and  the  depart- 
ment warned  the  Kremlin  that  harrassment 
of  scientist  Andrei  Sakharov  would  violate 
Helsinki's  Basket  Three. 

These  were  only  the  opening  shots.  In 
June  the  35  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  pact 
will  assemble  in  Belgrade  to  assess  "progress." 
Until  the  U.S.  government  started  speaking 
up,  the  Communists  thought  Belgrade  would 
be  a  free  ride:  Propaganda  for  their  leaders 
and  no  "progress"  for  their  people.  Now  they 
have  been  forewarned.  If  the  Communists 
continue  to  renege  on  human  rights,  Bel- 
grade will  be  the  forum  for  an  indictment  the 
world  will  applaud. 


HOW  GUN  CONTROL  WORKS— 
IN  PRACTICE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
tragedy  took  place  in  New  York  the  other 
day.  A  violence-oriented  lunatic  snuffed 
out  six  lives,  including  his  own.  In  his 
possession  were  four  handguns.  As  usual 
the  advocates  of  gun  control  have 
pointed  to  this  incident  as  an  excuse  for 
more  repressive  gun  control  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  every  one  of  those 
handguns  was  illegally  in  his  possession. 
New  York  has  the  strictest  gun  control 
law  in  the  country.  This  law  in  no  way 
prevents  criminals  and  lunatics  from  ob- 
taining weapons.  Gun  control  laws  are 
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only  effective  with  law-abiding  citizens. 
In  New  York  where  many  of  the  illegal 
guns  are  stolen  from  interstate  and  inter- 
national shipments,  the  gun  control  laws 
have  not  reduced  violent  gun-related 
crimes. 

The  only  way  to  cope  with  crime  is  to 
punish  the  criminals.  The  police  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  surveil  violence- 
oriented  individuals,  and  criminals  must 
be  apprehended  and  punished  for  their 
crimes. 

The  answer  is  control  of  criminals,  not 
of  guns. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  OR  SPECIAL  IN- 
TEREST LEGISLATION  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS? 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  honor  to  serve  on  the  House  Com- 
mission on  Administrative  Review  since 
its  creation  last  July.  Its  latest  recom- 
mendations regarding  full  disclosure  by 
Members  of  the  House,  restricting  the 
franking  privilege  and  tightening  con- 
gressional travel  are  among  some  com- 
mendable reforms. 

But  I  take  strong  issue  with  the  plans 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  for 
severely  restricting  the  right  and  ability 
of  Members  to  earn  additional  income 
outside  their  congressional  duties.  I  per- 
sonally have  never  had  amounts  of  in- 
come which  would  fall  within  these  pro- 
posed restrictions,  but  many  Members  do 
and  the  voters  in  their  districts  are  free 
to  judge  this  fact.  With  full  disclosure 
the  public  will  learn  even  more  about  all 
Members'  income. 

But  the  Commission  proposals  only  re- 
strict the  income  of  those  in  Congress 
who  are  professionals,  lawyers,  writers, 
public  speakers,  while  placing  no  limits 
on  those  who  have  great  personal  or  fam- 
ily wealth. 

The  practical  aspects  of  such  proposals 
are  graphically  illustrated  in  an  article 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Congress.   Trying   to   Put   Lid   on    Outside 
Income,  Heads  for  Sharp  Debate 

Washington  —Pretend,  for  a  moment,  that 
you  are  a  member  of  Congress. 

Beginning  this  week,  your  congressional 
salary  Increased  29%.  to  $57,500  a  year  from 
$44,600.  Now,  as  part  of  the  pay-raise  pack- 
age, you  are  obliged  to  help  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  ethics  for  Congress,  Including  new 
rules  on  what  outside  income  should  be  per- 
mitted for  lawmakers. 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Should  House  Republican  Leader  John 
Rhodes  of  Arizona  be  allowed  to  continue 
drawing  a  S32,000-a-year  salary  from  a  life- 
insurance  company? 

2.  Is  it  all  right  for  Sens.  George  McGov- 
ern  of  South  Dakota  and  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  to  take  $25,000  each  for  one  week's 
work  as  political  commentators  on  network 
television? 

3.  How  do  you  feel  about  Rep.  Frederick 
Richmond  of  New  York  drawing  $122,000  a 
year  in  salary  as  chairman  of  Walco  Na- 
tional Corp.,  which  also  pays  him  about 
$300,000  In  dividends? 

4.  Should  Rep.  Morgan  Murphy  of  Illinois 
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be  forced  to  quit  moonlighting  as  a  lawyer, 
which  brings  him  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year? 
If  so,  is  it  fair  to  let  Sen.  John  Heinz  of 
Pennsylvania  continue  collecting  roughly 
$400,000  a  year  In  dividends,  interest  and 
other  income  from  his  famous  family's  for- 
tune? 

Those  questions,  reflecting  real-life  situa- 
tions of  the  lawmakers  mentioned,  give  just 
a  taste  of  the  complex  and  controversial  de- 
bate that  Is  about  to  embroil  both  houses  cf 
Congress.  Senate  and  House  members  trying 
to  draft  strict  new  codes  of  conduct  are  find- 
ing that  it  is  much  easier  to  give  speeches 
about  ethics  than  It  is  to  clamp  meaningful 
and  fair  limits  on  the  outside  earnings  of 
themselves  and  their  colleagues. 

"Ethics  reform"  has  been  a  big  speech- 
making  topic  In  Congress  in  recent  months 
as  various  scandals  piled  atop  one  another: 
the  Elizabeth  Ray-Wayne  Hays  affair,  dis- 
closures of  corporate  payments  to  lawmak- 
ers, evidence  of  cash-laden  lobbying  by  South 
Korea's  government.  The  sinking  Image  of 
Congress  is  refiected  in  a  recent  Louis  Harris 
poll  that  was  commissioned  by  the  House 
and  that  showed  the  public  ranks  Congress 
ninth  on  a  list  of  11  American  institutions 
in  terms  of  ethical  standards. 

THE  link  to  a  pay  RAISE 

The  need  for  urgent  action  on  ethics,  how- 
ever, is  linked  more  directly  to  the  politi- 
cally controversial  pay  increase  of  nearly 
$13,000  a  year  that  members  of  Congress 
have  Just  accepted.  Now  that  they  have  al- 
lowed the  raise  to  go  Into  effect  automati- 
cally, without  a  vote,  House  and  Senate 
leaders  know  they  are  under  heavy  pressure 
to  deliver  on  their  promises  of  stricter  codes 
of  conduct. 

The  topics  have  been  linked  ever  since  a 
presidential  commission  last  December  rec- 
ommended that  higher  salaries  should  be 
accompanied  by  "major  reform"  of  congres- 
sional ethics.  Including  "rigorous  restric- 
tions" on  outside  Income.  Both  former  Presi- 
dent Ford,  who  formally  proposed  the  salary 
Increase,  and  President  Carter,  who  endorsed 
It,  stressed  the  linkage  of  the  pay  and  ethics 
issues. 

Both  houses  are  hurrying  to  demonstrate 
a  commitment  to  higher  ethics.  In  the  House, 
a  special  commission  headed  by  Rep.  David 
Obey  of  Wisconsin  has  drafted  a  new  set 
of  rules  that  should  reach  the  House  floor 
for  a  debate  In  early  March.  In  the  Senate, 
a  committee  headed  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
of  Wisconsin  is  working  against  a  March  1 
deadline  to  draft  a  similar  code  for  a  floor 
debate.  Eventually  the  two  houses  aim  to 
meld  their  separate  codes  into  a  law  that 
might  be  extended  to  cover  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Branches  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lative bodies. 

The  political  pressure  on  Congress  makes 
It  almost  certain  that  some  significant  tight- 
ening of  ethics  rules  will  pass.  "When  it 
comes  to  the  crunch,"  one  House  member 
predicts,  "it'll  be  tough  to  vote  against 
tougher  ethics,  especially  with  the  pay  raise 
going  through." 

the  outside-income  issue 
Some  aspects  of  the  code  tightening  are 
relatively  noncontroversial.  Most  lawmakers 
seem  ready  to  approve  much  stricter  rules 
for  disclosing  personal  finances,  tighter  limits 
on  free-mailing  privileges,  a  ban  on  privately 
financed  office  accounts  known  as  "slush 
funds,"  and  curbs  on  taxpayer-paid  travel. 
But  a  bruising  battle  looms  on  the  effort  to 
restrict  members'  outside  Income  from 
speechmaklng.  legal  fees  or  business  ties. 

"The  limitation  on  outside  Income  clearly 
will  be  the  toughest  fight  In  the  ethics  code," 
predicts  Fred  Wertheimer,  vice  president  of 
Common  Cause,  the  self-styled  public-Inter- 
est lobbying  group  that  is  pushing  hard  for 
stricter  rules.  Alerted  by  cries  of  protest 
from  Senators   and   Congressmen   who   fear 
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their  outside  Incomes  are  threatened,  code 
drafters  In  both  houses  expect  a  major  effort 
to  be  made  to  water  down  the  proposed  limits 
on  such  earnings. 

Furthermore,  the  code  drafters  are  dis- 
covering that  it  Is  practically  impo.sslble  to 
draw  up  rules  on  outside  income  that  aren't 
vulnerable  to  attack  as  arbitrary  or  unfair. 
Sen.  Nelson,  who  heads  the  Senate's  code- 
drafting  committee,  admits  he  has  discov- 
ered that  "the  questions  are  a  lot  tougher 
than  I  thought  they  were  at  first." 

The  issue  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
members  of  Congress  earn  extra  money  In 
so  many  ways:  as  businessmen,  farmers,  law- 
yers, investors,  writers,  television  personal- 
ities and  speechmakers.  And  It  is  further 
complicated  by  tough  philosophical  ques- 
tions: Should  lawmakers  be  sealed  off  from 
contact  with  the  "real  world"  of  making 
money?  Should  the  outside-income  rules  be 
so  tight  that  they  would  discourage  small - 
business  men  or  farmers  from  running  for 
Congress?  Will  Congress  perform  better  if  It 
Is  made  up  of  only  millionaires  and  career, 
salaried  politicians,  rather  than  people  from 
all  walks  of  life? 

Both  houses  are  finding  it  tough  to  deal 
with  these  questions  and  complications.  In 
the  House,  Rep.  Obey's  commission  has  pro- 
posed that  outside  earned  Income  be  limited 
to  15%  of  a  member's  salary,  or  $8,625  a  year, 
but  that  proposed  limit  has  plenty  of  loop- 
holes and  is  under  severe  attack  by  some 
Congressmen.  In  the  Senate,  the  Nelson  com- 
mittee hasn't  yet  drafted  a  limit  but  is  un- 
der some  pressure  to  raise  the  15%  House 
Ud,  even  though  Sen.  Nelson  would  prefer  to 
ban  all  outside  earnings. 

the  problem  of  equity 

A  look  at  the  outside-income  situations  of 
many  lawmakers  shows  how  hard  It  is  to 
draft  a  fair,  comprehensive  rule. 

Congress  is  full  of  part-time  businessmen, 
but  the  proposed  income  restrictions 
wouldn't  treat  all  their  incomes  alike.  Code 
drafters  have  concluded  it  is  unreasonable 
to  require  lawmakers  to  sell  family  busi- 
nesses or  farms.  Thus,  profits  from  them 
would  be  exempt  from  any  limit.  So  would 
so-called  unearned  income,  such  as  dividends 
and  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds.  But  sal- 
aries or  other  fees  for  personal  services 
would  be  subject  to  the  15%  ceiling,  accord- 
ing to  the  Obey  commission's  proposal. 

Arizona's  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  House  GOP 
leader,  says  he  took  a  salary  of  $32,573.06  last 
year  from  Farm  &  Home  Life  Insurance  Co., 
an  Arizona  concern  in  which  his  family  is  the 
largest  stockholder.  Mr.  Rhodes  isn't  sure 
whether  that  qualifies  the  company  as  a 
"famUy  business"  but  believes  he  might 
have  to  give  up  the  salary. 

Congressman  L.  A.  "Skip"  Bafalis,  a  Flor- 
ida Republican,  owns  a  one-third  interest  in 
a  coal -brokerage  concern,  from  which  he  ex- 
pects to  derive  $35,000  to  $40,000  this  year. 
But  his  income  wr.uldn't  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  limit  because  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  dividends  rather  than  salary.  Mr.  Bafalis 
says  he  has  told  Rep.  Obey  that  most  busi- 
nessmen in  the  House  can  easily  "restruc- 
ture" their  affairs  so  they  wouldn't  lose  much 
or  any  Income. 

That  seems  to  be  true.  Rep.  Don  Edwards, 
a  California  Democrat,  says  he  drew  $21,000 
in  salary  and  $18,000  in  dividends  last  year 
from  a  famll^'-owned  title-insurance  firm. 
Mr.  Edwards  suoports  the  proposed  income 
restrictions  but  says:  "If  it  goes  into  effect, 
I'll  change  the  salary  to  dividends." 

Democrat  William  Hefner,  a  North  Caro- 
lina Congressman,  says  he  draws  $26,400  as 
president  of  a  radio  station  that  he  and  his 
wife  own  in  Kannapolis,  N.C.  He  says  he 
would  reduce  or  relinquish  that  salary,  un- 
der the  proposed  income  limits,  and  use  the 
money  to  pay  the  station's  mortgage — which 
would  Increase  his  equity  in  the  concern. 

"I'm  going  along  with  Dave  Obey"  on  the 
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proposed  Income  limits,  comments  New 
York's  Rep.  Richmond,  a  millionaire  who 
owns  51  percent  of  Walco  National  Corp.,  a 
publicly  held  maker  of  steel  forgings,  motors, 
machinery  and  burial  caskets.  His  $122,000- 
a-year  salary  as  company  chairman  appar- 
ently would  fall  victim  to  the  $8,625  limit 
proposed  in  the  House,  although  he  presum- 
ably could  recoup  some  of  It  through  divi- 
dends, to  add  to  the  $300,000  or  so  he  collects 
each  year. 

The  Practicing  Lawyers 

These  congressional  businessmen  are 
willing  to  disclose  such  details  of  their  finan- 
cial affairs  in  response  to  reporters'  queries. 
The  present  rules  don't  require  such  disclo- 
sure, although  the  proposed  rules  would. 

Many  other  lawmakers  refuse  to  disclose 
their  outside  Incomes.  For  Instance,  Rep. 
William  Armstrong,  a  Colorado  Republican, 
declines  to  say  what  he  earns  from  a  Colo- 
rado Springs  newspaper  and  an  Aurora, 
Colo.,  radio  station  that  he  owns.  But  he 
does  note  that  these  family  concerns 
wouldn't  be  affected  by  the  proposed  Income 
ceiling.  "It's  not  fair  that  my  outside  income 
wouldn't  be  affected  because  it's  a  family 
business  while  someone  whose  income 
comes  from  public  speaking  would  be  af- 
fected," Mr.  Armstrong  remarks.  But  he  is 
against  any  limit. 

Practicing  lawyers  In  Congress  are  espe- 
cially angry  about  the  proposed  limit.  In 
1975,  53  members  of  the  House  reported  in- 
come from  law  firms  exceeding  $1,000.  and 
some  earned  many  times  that  amount.  They 
are  outraged  that  the  proposed  rule  would 
ban  such  income  while  leaving  dividends 
and  other  unearned  Income  untouched. 

"I  understand  the  concern  for  ethics,  but 
this  is  a  rich  man's  bill,"  asserts  Rep.  Mor- 
gan Murphy,  a  Democrat  and  senior  partner 
of  a  Chicago  law  firm.  He  argues  that  he 
needs  the  extra  $40,000  to  $60,000  a  year  to 
educate  his  three  children,  among  other 
things.  Mr.  Murphy  says  none  of  his  con- 
stituents has  ever  complained  about  his  law- 
practice,  which  he  says  takes  less  than 
one-third  of  his  time;  he  has  been  reelected 
by  huge  margins  despite  his  publicized 
sideline. 

"It's  a  wonderful  reform — for  million- 
aires and  for  people  who  have  never  had  to 
earn  a  living  outside  the  public  trough,"  a 
sarcastic  Rep.  Otis  Pike  complains.  The 
New  York  Democrat  earns  an  undisclosed 
amount  as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  salaried 
director  of  a  psychiatric  hospital.  "If  anyone 
had  told  me  that  I'd  have  to  burn  all  my 
bridges  as  far  as  earning  a  living  is  con- 
cerned, I'd  have  never  run  for  Congress," 
Mr.  Pike  says. 

the  speechmakers 

Lawmakers  who  derive  most  of  their  out- 
side Income  from  "honoraria,"  or  fees  for 
speaking  appearances,  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed ethics  codes  may  discriminate  against 
them  also.  Present  rules  permit  members  of 
Congress  to  earn  up  to  $25,000  a  year  in 
honoraria.  Mr.  Obey's  commission  recom- 
mended that  such  fees  be  subject  to  its 
$8,625-a-year  limit. 

"I  hope  they  don't  cut  out  honoraria,"  says 
Sen.  Goldwater,  who  reports  he  earned  $20,- 
000  to  $24,000  last  year  In  such  fees.  The 
Arizona  Republican  also  earns  handsome  fees 
as  a  TV  guest.  "I  get  $2,500  for  doing  a  Dean 
Martin  show — and  I've  done  four  of  those — 
and  $300  for  a  Dinah  Shore  show,"  he  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Goldwater  and  Sen.  George  McGovern 
also  were  paid  $25,000  each  last  year  by  the 
ABC  Television  Network  to  serve  as  commen- 
tators during  the  political  conventions.  Mr. 
McGovern  took  in  another  $24,766  during 
1976  in  honoraria  for  speeches,  mostly  on 
colleges  campuses.  The  South  Dakota  Senator, 
an  aide  says.  Is  against  any  new  restriction 
on  such  earnings  if  other  forms  of  income, 
such  as  dividends,  are  exempt. 
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Of  course,  the  really  rich 
wouldn't   be  hurt   by  the 
limits.  Pennsylvania  Sen.  H^lnz 
famous  plckle-and-ketchup 
this    Is    "verj*    unfair"    to 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Heinz,  who  discloses 
his  personal  finances  than 
quire,  had  Income  of  $424,  _ 
family  trust  funds  and  other 
more  than  $13  million.  "Mai^- 
a  source  of  unearned  income 
and   bonds,"   he  notes.   "It 
unfair  to  the  others  If  you 
them  to  work  extra-hard  to 
put  their  children  through 
ample,"  Mr.  Heinz  declares. 

Many  lawmakers,  Including 
tend  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
side  income.  Instead,  they 
disclosure  of  a  member's 
sources  and  amounts  of  outsl  je 

theory  Is  that  the  voters 

an   elected  official's  financla 
then  the  voters  can  decide  a 
whether  to  accept  or  reject 
behavior. 

Sen.  Goldwater  shares 
doesn't  want  this  disclosure 
too  far.  "I'd  resist  very  mucl 
thing   more   than   my  finanqlal 
says.  He  adds:    "If  I  have 
gun  collection  and  my  works 
just  invite  every  thief   to 
house." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  _,^^„ 
have  become  so  accustomed 
quality  meat  products  In 
markets — and  of  a  variety 
taste  and  diet— that  their  c. 
thought  as  they  make  theii 
"What's  the  price  today?" 
what  that  price  might  be,  it 
irrespective  of  the  fact  th 
have  the  best  meat  values 

The  constant 
the  media  of  the  "rising  , 
and  "food  prices  heading 
rarely  balanced  with  any 
where  our  food  and  fiber 
what  entered  into  the  price 
pays,  and  what  happens  if 
can  no  longer  make  enough 
duction  costs. 

A  series  of  four  recent  a 
Washington  Post  touched 
these  latter  questions.  I  c 
first  two  to  the  attention 
leagues : 

(First  of  a  Series 
U.S.  Beef  Economy  at  a 

(By  Dan  Morgan 

Walden,     Colo. — In     the 
ranches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
such  as  Bob  Brownlee  have  b 
constant  battle  against  winter 

On  a   recent  day   when   th< 
was  near  zero,  Brownlee  and 
Newell  Geers.   were  hacking 
frozen  creek  with  a  double 

water   for    the    cow    herd,    

whoops  of  Joy  when  a  trickle 
peared.  Then  they  were  off  in 
truck,  bumping  across  a      _ 
and  dropping  off  hay  for  the 
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It  was  all  part  of  the  cycle  of  work  at  the 
far  end  of  the  country's  beef  pipeline,  the 
$20-bllllon-a-year  system  that  keep  Amer- 
icans supplied  with  the  Juicy  steaks  and 
hamburgers  that  are  almost  a  national  sym- 
bol of  American  affluence. 

Yet  raising  beef  animals  today  Is  anything 
but  a  sure  way  to  prosperity. 

The  threat  of  economic  ruin  hangs  over 
the  cattle  Industry,  and  the  American  beef 
economy  Is  In  the  throes  of  major  changes 
brought  about  by  the  heaviest  losses  since 
the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  the  19306. 

Even  In  this  remote  valley,  circled  by 
mountains  and  once  populated  mainly  by 
prairie  dogs,  antelopes  and  Indians,  ranchers 
are  feeling  the  painful  effects  of  sweeping 
economic  and  social  developments  over  which 
they  have  had  virtually  no  control. 

Brownlee  reckons  that  he  lost  $30,000  on 
his  1,500-acre  operation  in  1976.  and  he  may 
have  been  lucky.  As  far  as  he  Is  concerned 
consumers  are  getting  a  bargain  on  beef 
while  he  has  been  taking  a  financial  beating. 
Brownlee  and  the  ranchers  around  here  have 
lost  money  most  of  the  last  36  months.  Yet 
the  price  of  steaks  and  hamburger  In  super- 
markets Is  about  what  It  was  three  years  ago. 
Paradoxical  as  this  situation  may  seem, 
economic  analysts  say  It  Is  logical.  But  the 
same  logic  holds  that  the  situation  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  reversed.  Then  It  will  be  the  tvu-n 
of  American  consumers  to  pay  more  for  beef. 
Starting  In  1967,  cattlemen  steadly  In- 
creased the  size  of  their  herds,  from  108  mil- 
lion head  then  to  131  million  head  In  1975. 
By  late  1973,  there  was  too  much  beef  going 
to  market.  Retail  stores  had  to  keep  prices 
low  In  order  to  sell  It  all.  These  low  prices 
were  passed  back  through  the  beef  pipeline 
to  wholesalers,  meat  packers,  cattle  fatten- 
ing yards,  and  finally  to  ranchers. 

All  through  the  period.  Inflation  and  higher 
prices  of  hay,  corn  and  other  animal  feeds 
were  adding  to  the  costs  of  running  ranches 
and  farms,  even  as  the  prices  that  the  cattle- 
men received  when  they  sold  their  young 
steers  and  heifers  In  the  fall  was  staying  too 
low  to  make  money. 

Ranchers  began  reading  the  economic  mes- 
sage they  were  getting  two  years  ago  and 
reacted  by  reducing  the  size  of  their  herds. 
Since  then,  a  beef  slaughter  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  been 
underway. 

In  1973.  only  22  million  animals  were 
buchered.  The  number  Jumped  to  36  million 
the  following  year,  then  to  a  record  40  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  in  this  country  declined  In 
1976  by  4  million.  More  Important  than  that, 
the  country's  cow  herd — the  "factory"  that 
produces  tomorrow's  steers  and  heifers — has 
been  drastically  depleted. 

In  1976,  10  million  cows  were  killed,  about 
twice  as  many  as  three  years  earlier.  Most  of 
them  were  ground  up  for  hamburger  meat. 
Consumers  have  been  the  Immediate  bene- 
factors of  this  massive  slaughter.  It  has 
helped  to  hold  down  beef  prices  at  a  time 
when  everything  else  seems  to  be  going  up. 

Consumers  ate  up  all  the  meat  that  came 
to  market,  but  only  after  retail  stores  had 
set  a  price  for  it  that  was  low  enough  to  In- 
duce them  to  buy.  Americans  tend  to  spend 
a  constant  2.5  per  cent  of  their  money  for 
beef.  When  It  is  a  good  bargain  they  buy 
more,  and  when  It  Is  expensive  they  switch  to 
other  food,  such  as  cheaper  pork  or  chicken. 
With  beef  prices  fairly  reasonable  in  1976, 
they  ate  a  record  129  pounds  per  person,  com- 
pared with  116  pounds  four  years  earlier. 

In  effect,  Americans  are  eating  their  way 
out  of  a  huge  surplus  of  beef. 

Brownlee  and  ranchers  such  as  him  still 
have  a  fundamental  faith  In  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  They  figure  that  when 
less  meat  goes  to  market,  prices  should 
start  to  rise  again  and  they  can  begin  turn- 
ing profits. 

But  nobody  knows  for  sure  when  the  losses 
will  end  in  the  cattle  Industry.  If  the  prices 
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of  steak  and  hamburger  rise  too  abruptly, 
consumers  might  switch  to  pork,  poultry [ 
or  even  spaghetti.  That  happened  In  the 
1973  beef  boycott,  and  it  sent  prices  plum- 
meting. If  it  happens  again,  it  could  sig- 
nal a  fundamental  change  In  the  American 
diet. 

Americans  have  eaten  a  steadily  Increas- 
ing amount  of  beef  since  1920,  but  there  are 
at  least  some  signs  that  the  trend  Is  end- 
ing. If  It  Is,  cattlemen  could  be  In  for  some 
further  unpleasant  shocks. 

In  the  90  years  since  settlers  moved  Into 
this  valley  the  grassy  ranges  have  been 
fenced,  a  railroad  spur  has  been  driven 
through  from  Wyoming,  and  oil  and  coal 
companies  have  dug  wells  and  opened  sur- 
face mines.  But  cattle  is  still  a  mainstay  of 
the  economy. 

At  Brownlee's  Bar-Slash-Bar  ranch,  the 
cycle  of  breeding  and  birth  sets  the  agenda 
for  the  farm  work.  The  550  cows  In  the  herd 
will  have  their  calves  In  April.  Brownlee, 
Geers  and  a  hired  hand  will  take  up  a  24- 
hour  vigil  then,  checking  on  the  mothers  and 
calves  and  scaring  off  Intruding  coyotes  with 
spotlights.  It  costs  about  $176  to  keep  one  of 
the  cows  for  a  year.  That  Is  money  down  the 
drain  when  a  young  calf  dies  or  Is  killed. 
In  August,  the  father  and  son-in-law  will 
become  cowboys,  riding  horses  to  round  up 
cows  and  head  them  back  to  the  pens  around 
the  barns  for  artificial  Insemination  with  bull 
semen. 

They  will  also  turn  bulls  loose  In  the  herd 
as  a  failsafe  measure  In  case  the  artificial 
breeding  doesn't  work.  There  are  no  second 
chances  for  cows.  If  they  fall  to  get  pregnant, 
they  are  sent  to  the  packing  house. 

This  same  breeding  cycle  also  Imposes  a 
rigid,  economic  framework  on  the  rancher's 
operations. 

In  a  few  months,  Brownlee  will  be  making 
decisions  that  could  have  financial  repercus- 
sions in  1980. 

This  fall,  Brownlee  will  decide  how  many 
of  this  spring's  calves  to  keep  as  replacements 
for  old  cows  sold  for  hamburger.  These 
heifers  won't  be  bred  until  the  summer  of 
1978.  They  will  calve  In  the  spring  of  1979, 
and  the  steers  or  heifers  they  produce  won't 
be  ready  for  slaughter  until  mid- 1980.  Only 
then  will  Brownlee  get  a  return,  unless  he 
decides  to  sell  the  animals  when  they  are 
younger. 

Brownlee  finds  himself  locked  Into  such 
a  cycle  now.  He  figures  he  needed  to  get  65 
cents  a  pound  for  the  450-pound  steer  calves 
he  was  ready  to  sell  last  December.  But  the 
best  offer  he  got  was  36  cents  a  pound. 
Rather  than  lose  money,  he  decided  to  place 
them  In  a  fattening  yard  In  Greeley,  Colo. 
He  says  he  needs  45  cents  a  pound  tor  the 
fattened  animals.  But  packinghouses  were 
paying  under  40  cents  In  late  January. 

Last  fall  he  lost  $26  a  head  on  the  full- 
grown  animals  he  sold  to  a  packinghouse.  At 
some  periods  In  the  last  three  years,  cattle- 
men have  lost  as  much  as  $100  a  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  atmosphere  was  all  gloom  at  a  weekly 
cattle  auction  at  the  Greeley  Producers  Pub- 
lic Stockyards  in  January. 

Standing  In  front  of  a  big  sign  that  said, 
"Enjoy  Beef  Everyday,"  a  professional  auc- 
tioneer called  out  asking  prices  and  offers  to 
rows  of  overalled  cattlemen,  as  a  cowboy 
cracked  a  whip  and  drove  the  animals  Into 
a  sawdust  covered  corral.  When  the  animals 
got  rambunctious,  cowboys  In  the  corral 
stepped  behind  wooden  barriers. 

Tom  Nix,  a  61-year-old  farmer  from  Eaton, 
Colo.,  sold  35  steers  to  another  farmer.  Don 
Anderson,  Nix  had  bought  the  animals  In 
September  and  "grained  them,"  fed  them 
corn  for  the  last  month,  waiting  for  cattle 
prices  to  start  up.  But  he  had  grown  tired 
of  waiting. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  (Anderson)  can  buy 
'em  and  still  expect  to  make  money,"  he 
said. 
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The  government  doesn't  have  any  exact 
estimates  of  the  cattlemen's  losses,  but 
bankers  say  they  are  In  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  cattle  Industry  Is  stretched  fi- 
nancially to  the  breaking  point. 

Denver  banker  Ron  Hays  says  the  debts 
of  ranchers  and  cattle  fatteners  are  "stag- 
gering." because  they  have  acquired  huge 
long-term  mortgages  from  banks  to  cover 
the   costs  of   their   losing  operations. 

Hays  said  that  because  of  the  great  demand 
for  money  Insurance  companies  such  as  Pru- 
dential, Connecticut  General  and  Connect- 
icut Mutual  have  moved  aggressively  into 
agricultural  lending  in  the  West,  using  land 
as  collateral. 

There  have  been  few  actual  foreclosures 
of  the  kind  that  swept  the  West  after  the 
1930's  Depression.  However,  many  hard- 
pressed  cattlemen  have  had  to  raise  money 
to  keep  operating  by  putting  first  and  second 
mortgages  on  their  property.  This  has  been 
possible  only  because  land  values  have  risen 
rapidly. 

The  rising  land  values  have  provided  a 
safety  net  for  the  v/estern  cattlemen.  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  In  Colorado,  South 
Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  undeveloped 
pastureland  that  can  be  irrigated  for  crops 
has  jumped  in  price  from  around  $150  an 
acre  to  near  $1,000. 

Infiation,  climate  and  population  growth 
have  played  a  part  In  rising  western  land 
values,  but  so  has  the  increased  return  on 
crops  such  as  wheat  and  corn  after  1972. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  grasslands  have  been 
switched  to  crops  as  prices  of  those  grains 
rose. 

The  equation  of  land,  crops  and  cattle  does 
not  seem  to  be  working  to  the  long-range 
advantage  of  consumers.  At  some  point,  beef 
prices  will  have  to  refiect  the  price  of  the  land 
on  which  the  cattle  are  raised.  If  they  do  not, 
farmers  and  ranchers  will  find  other  uses  for 
their  valuable  real  estate.  That  can  only 
mean  less  beef  at  higher  prices. 


(Second  of  a  Series] 

Cattle  Feedlots  in  Economic  Pincer 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

KuNER,  Colo. — Today's  beef  animal  has 
been  called  "a  hide  stuffed  with  corn." 

That  Is  a  good  description  of  the  75,000 
cattle  living  at  Monfort  of  Colorado.  Inc.'s 
sprawling  computerized  fattening  facilities 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  here. 

Each  animal  will  devour  more  than  a  ton 
of  corn  during  the  four  months  It  spends  In 
Monfort's  mile-and-a-half-long,  labyrinthine 
feedlot.  At  the  end  of  the  four  months,  the 
animals  will  weigh  a  half-ton  each  and  will 
be  ready  to  go  to  Monfort's  own  high-speed 
slaughtering  plant  15  miles  away. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  such  mammoth  beef 
fattening  facilities  were  almost  unknown  In 
the  United  States,  just  as  they  still  are  In 
most  other  countries.  But  today  most  of  the 
choice  steaks  and  ribs  that  Americans  buy  in 
stores  and  restaurants  have  been  carved  from 
animals  fatttened  in  places  like  It. 

Looked  at  one  way,  Monfort's  feedlot  Is  a 
highly  efficient  factory  for  turning  the  pro- 
tein of  plants  Into  meat. 

A  computer  calculates  daily  feed  rations  of 
corn,  silage,  wheat,  hormones,  vitamins,  and 
supplements  for  the  cattle  in  each  pen.  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  weight  and  condition  of 
the  animals. 

Corn  hauled  In  by  the  rail  carload  is 
processed  into  corn  fiakes  to  make  it  easier  to 
digest.  Nutritionists  check  the  progress  of 
the  animals,  and  when  all  goes  well  each 
steer  gains  2.6  pounds  a  day  until  it  reaches 
1,100  pounds  and  Is  ready  for  slaughter. 

For  all  their  efficiency,  huge  cattle  feed- 
lots  such  as  this  one  are  under  attack  as 
wasteful  and  possibly  uneconomic — as  sym- 
bols, In  fact,  of  an  era  of  American  agricul- 
tural abundance  and  luxury  that  may  be 
passing. 
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It  takes  about  six  pounds  of  corn  to  add  a 
pound  of  meat,  fat  and  bone  to  beef  animals. 
Humanitarian  organizations  say  this  Is 
wasteful  In  a  world  of  widespread  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Others  say  It  Is  unhealthy.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  Issued  a  report  In  January  saying  that 
the  American  diet,  which  Includes  a  steady 
fare  of  fatty,  grain-fed  beef,  contributes  to 
obesity  and  illness. 

And  in  the  last  three  years,  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  price  of  corn — the  raw  material  of 
these  fattening  facilities — has  raised  doubts 
about  their  economic  future. 

Fifty  years  ago,  grass  was  the  main  food 
of  beef  animals.  Cattle  came  off  ranges  and 
pastures  to  be  slaughtered  after  eating  hay, 
wheat  shoots,  alfalfa,  or  the  plentiful  mes- 
quite,  brome  and  buffalo  grasses  of  the  west- 
ern plains  and  prairies. 

As  the  nation's  corn  supply  became  more 
plentiful  because  of  new  hybrid  seed  varieties 
and  powerful  chemical  fertilizers,  some  Corn 
Belt  farmers  started  buying  young  steers 
from  western  ranches  and  fattening  them  on 
local  grain. 

These  animals  reached  full  weight  faster 
than  If  they  had  been  fed  only  grass  and  hay, 
and  their  meat  tasted  Jucler  and  was  less 
lean. 

Then,  In  the  1950s,  another  phase  began 
with  the  opening  of  giant  commercial  facili- 
ties that  could  fatten  from  30,000  and 
100,000  animals  at  a  time. 

These  enormous  feedlots  which  had  a 
voracious  need  for  more  and  more  corn,  had 
a  major  Impact  on  American  agriculture  and 
on  American  diets.  Many  of  these  conuner- 
clal  cattle  fattening  operations  set  up  in  dry 
southwestern  states  such  as  Texas  and  Arl- 
zone  rather  than  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  where 
animals  often  lost  weight  slogging  through 
the  Corn  Belt's  winter  mud. 

And  the  rapid  growth  of  the  big  feedlots, 
made  possible  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  ex- 
tremely cheap  corn,  vastly  increased  the 
amount  of  inexpensive,  grain -fattened  beef 
that  consmners  could  buy. 

Between  1960  and  1976,  Americans  In- 
creased their  beef  eating  from  85.1  pounds  a 
year  to  almost  120  pounds  each.  And  the 
number  of  cattle  fattened  In  feedlots  nearly 
doubled  from  7  million  head  to  over  12 
million.  The  animals  in  the  feedlots  are  only 
one  stage  removed  from  the  juicy  steaks 
treasured  by  American  consumers. 

Today,  however,  fundamental  and  perhaps 
permanent  changes  are  under  way  in  the 
American  beef  economy,  spurred  by  a  be- 
wildering array  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopments. And  the  big  feedlots  are  at  the 
center  of  the  storm. 

One  of  the  major  developments  Is  the  rise 
of  the  fast  food  Industry.  The  billions  of 
hamburgers  sold  by  McDonald's  so  far  is 
Indicative  of  the  evolution  of  this  country 
into  a  hamburger  eating  society.  Fast-food 
restaurants  specializing  in  hamburgers  are 
spreading,  and  almost  half  of  the  beef  eaten 
in  the  United  States  Is  now  in  hamburger 
form. 

Hambiu'ger  meat  doesn't  have  to  be  made 
from  beef  animals  fattened  on  corn.  Some  of 
it  comes  from  the  ground-up  trimmings  of 
carcasses  of  beef  animals  from  feedlots.  But 
a  substantial  amount  is  made  from  lean.  Im- 
ported beef,  or  from  ground-up  cows  that 
spent  most  of  their  life  eating  hay  and  pas- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sharp  Increase  In  corn 
prices  that  started  In  1973  has  completely 
upset  the  old  proflt-and-loss  equation  that 
made  feedlot  operators  rich  In  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s. 

In  1972,  It  cost  less  than  30  cents  to  add 
one  pound  to  a  beef  animal  in  a  fattening 
yard:  today  It  costs  as  much  as  45  cents,  and 
in  some  periods  of  the  last  three  years  the 
cost  was  more  than  50  cents.  The  Increased 
price  of  com  Is  the  main  reason. 
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These  changes  have  already  caused  sub- 
stantial adjustments  In  the  operation  of 
feedlots.  Monfort  and  other  operators  are 
economizing  by  shortening  the  time  they 
feed  com  to  animals. 

Even  so,  the  fattening  yards  have  been 
caught  In  an  economic  pincer  of  high  feed 
cost  and  low  market  prices  for  the  fattened 
cattle.  Monfort,  which  may  be  the  world's 
largest,  lost  $10  million  on  Its  feedlot  opera- 
tions In  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Stirprlslngly,  the  company's  president, 
Kenneth  W.  Monfort,  says  he  feels  the  ad- 
justment may  be  a  good  thing.  When  corn 
was  very  cheap  some  calves  were  put  on  a 
heavy  corn  diet  when  they  weighed  as  little 
as  350  pounds  and  left  In  fattening  pens  for 
a  whole  year.  The  final  month  tended  to  add 
fat  but  not  much  meat. 

Monfort  says  this  practice  was  extremely 
wasteful.  "We're  In  the  process  of  going 
back  to  a  more  reasonable  Industry,"  he  says. 
"We  have  a  cattle  feeding  Industry  with  twice 
as  much  capacity  as  we  really  need.  We're 
trying  to  eat  our  way  out  of  a  problem." 

When  grain  prices  were  low  and  cattle 
were  bringing  good  prices  In  the  1960s,  the 
beef  business  was  a  glamour  field.  ITiou- 
sands  of  wealthy  outsiders,  ranging  from 
Hollywood  stars  to  big  city  dentists,  bought 
steers  from  ranchers  and  turned  them  over 
to  professionally  managed  feedlots  for  fat- 
tening. 

The  beef  boom  encouraged  the  spread  of 
commercial  cattle  fattening  in  the  South- 
west, particularly  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  At 
the  peak  of  the  boom  nearly  half  the  cattle 
being  fed  com  were  In  those  big  commercial 
feedlots,  the  government  estimates. 

Outside  newcomers,  nicknamed  "Wall 
Street  cowboys,"  owned  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  cattle,  and  corporate  conglomerates, 
meatpacking  companies  and  grain  exporting 
firms  also  bought  up  some  feeding  facilities. 
Many  private  Investors  were  apparently  liwed 
by  the  possibility  of  using  the  feedlots  to 
shelter  some  of  their  Income  from  federal  tax 
llabUities. 

Subsequently,  these  investors  lost  millions 
of  dollars,  and  may  have  withdrawn  their 
money. 

"We  overbuilt  our  feedlot  capacity  In  this 
country  by  20  per  cent,"  says  Bill  Jones,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National  Cattle 
Feeders  Association.  "Before  the  energy 
crunch  It  looked  as  If  the  demand  for  meat 
protein  would  never  stop  growing.  We  were 
jerked  up  short."  he  said. 

Some  of  the  big  commercial  feedlots  built 
in  Texas  have  closed  down,  and  at  least  one 
major  one  went  bankrupt. 

The  farm  magazine,  AgrI  Finance,  reported 
last  summer  that  outside  Investors  were 
"waiting  In  the  wings"  to  buy  cattle  again 
as  soon  as  It  became  more  lucrative. 

Yet.  many  farmers,  feedlot  operators  and 
their  bankers  are  wondering  when,  If  ever, 
that  will  be. 

The  cattle  fattening  Industry  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  era  of  Inexpensive  grain-fed 
beef,  was  ba^ed  upon  a  seemingly  endless 
supply  of  cheap  corn.  That  luxury  existed 
In  no  other  country  In  the  world  and  It 
helped  to  explain  why  the  cattle  feedlot  Is  a 
uniquely  American  Institution. 

Beef  animals  eat  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
country's  corn  crop  every  year — and  America 
grows  half  of  all  the  world's  corn. 

Today,  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  corn 
win  ever  again  be  available  at  bargain  prices. 
The  price  of  growing  corn  has  been  Increas- 
ing, because  the  higher  costs  of  petroleum- 
based  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  and  rising 
land  prices,  have  made  crop  farming  a  costly 
business. 

The  American  beef  economy  Is  also  Indi- 
rectly experiencing  the  Impact  of  global  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  developments  over 
which  It  had  little  or  no  control.  The  demand 
for  American  corn  has  been  steadily  Increas-' 
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Ing  abroad,  as  foreigners  eat 
poultry  and  need  grain  to  rais<  i 
In  1972  and  1973,  U.S.  corn  e: 
from  27.1  million  metric  tons 
tons,  partly   because   of   the 
purchases,  which  were  part  of 
detente  strategy. 

Then   the   weather  gave   thi  i 
economy  another  Jolt. 

In  1974,  the  drought-stricke 
United  States  were  so  poor  thA 
would  have  had  to  Import  gral 
livestock  and  dairymen   had 
grain    as    they    had    in    1973. 
though,  because  corn  prices 
levels  as  foreign  buyers  outbid 
here  at  home.  In  Washington 
that  the  country  needed  these 
to  help  offset  the  cost  of 
more  expensive  oil. 

In  that  respect,  the  Amerlcaji 
try  has  been  a  major  victim  of 
hikes  by  the  oil  producing 

Many  farmers  slaughtered 
instead  of  paying  more  for 
ess    of    killing   animals    Instead 
them  is  still  under  way  In  the 

Most   predictions   are   that 
much  smaller  supplies  of 
coming  to  market   by  late 
could  push  up  prices.  If 
to  pay  those  prices — which 
to  reflect  the  higher  price  of 
men  might  be  forced  to  turn 
nomical    ways    of    producing 
nation. 

Cattle  Industry  officials  insist 
can  be  no  permanent  return  t 
raising  beef  on  grass  and  past 
there  Is  not  enough  good 
support  the  country's  127  mi 
cattle.  That  is  especially  true 
where  most  of  the  cattle  are. 

The   American    National 
soclatlon  disputes  claims  that 
be  raised  more  cheaply  on  grasfe 
farmers  would  have  to  keep 
longer  on  hay  and  pasture  thah 
reach  full  weight.  During  that  t 
would  have  to  pay  for  hay   ( 
$50  a  ton)    and  other  expenses 
ANCA  insists,  a  grass-fed  stee 
only    a   few   dollars    more    thai 
one,  and  its  carcass  would 
ble  meat. 

Young  steers  and  heifers  cou: 
tered   Instead   of   being   sent 
but  at  that  stage  of  their 
cases  are  bony,  not  meaty. 

Yet  farmers  do  raise  beef  ca 
Ing  more  than  pasture,  hay  anc 
is  done  in  the  East  and  Soutl  i 
tremely    thick    pastures    can    s 
numbers  of  cattle  per  acre. 

To  some,  that  seems  to  be 
model. 

"There   will   be  less   and   less 
fed  a  lot  of  grain,"  says  a 
"The  fact  is  you  can  still  tun 
animal   into    the    desert    and 
He'll  put  on  half  a  pound  a 
two  and  a  half — but  he'll  survi 
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RABBI  ABRAHAM  SCHE  NBERG 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  S(  LARZ 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE]  fTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
great  sorrow  that  I  rise  topay 
nounce  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  death  of  Rabbi  Abraham 

Rabbi  Scheinberg,  the  spir^ual 
of    the    Heb'-e-.v    Alliance 
Beach,  was  one  of  the  foremoi 
scholars  in  America  and  a 
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munity  activist  in  my  own  congressional 
district. 

His  service  as  president  on  the  Ocean- 
front  Rabbinical  Board  was  typical  of  the 
large  role  he  played  in  the  communal  life 
In  Brooklyn. 

Known  to  his  congregation  as  an 
"illuy"  or  genius,  Rabbi  Scheinberg  spent 
a  life  of  pious  study  and  service  to  both 
God  and  man.  He  edited  a  number  of 
books  on  American  Jews  and  his  weekly 
column  in  the  Jewish  Press  was  thought 
of  as  the  final  word  in  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Jewish  life  in  the  modern  world. 

I  join  with  the  entire  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  mourning  his  loss,  but  we  can  be 
reconciled  to  know  that  the  monuments 
he  leaves  behind  are  an  insoiration  to  us 
all. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  MIA/POW  PRESI- 
DENTIAL TASK  FORCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1977, 1  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  82,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
establish  a  Presidential  task  force  for  the 
purpose  of  first,  advising  the  President 
with  regard  to  achieving  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  all  Americans  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
second,  recommending  to  the  President 
the  adoption  of  national  policies  with 
regard  to  the  MIA's  and  the  POW's. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  many  colleagues 
expressed  an  interest  in  my  proposal. 
Accordingly,  today  I  am  reintroducing 
this  measure,  which  is  cosponsored  by  the 
following  39  Members: 

List   op   Cosponsors 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bafalls  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Byron  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine. 

Mr.  D'Amours  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Goodllng  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lagomarslno  of  California. 

Mr.  Lederer  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Ms.  Mikulskl  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mlneta  of  Californl.H. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nowak  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Quayle  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  California. 

Mr.  Stockman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Treen  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Walsh  o:  New  York. 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California. 


Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Zeferettl  of  New  York. 

A  complete  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  82,  together  with  my  remarks 
is  located  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  26,  1977,  on  pages  2436-37 
and  2394-95. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2,505  servicemen  and 
civilians  did  not  return  from  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  including  647  men  who  are 
presumed  dead  but  whose  bodies  have 
not  been  recovered,  as  well  as  approxi- 
mately 786  MIA's  and  POW's.  President 
Carter  has  stated  that  he  "would  like  to 
see — a  proper  accounting  for  the  2.505 
Americans  who  were  lost,"  and  according 
to  the  Washington  Post  of  February  18, 
1977,  the  President  has  asked  Vietnam  to 
receive  a  high  level  U.S.  delegation  "to 
seek  a  full  accounting  of  U.S.  servicemen 
missing  in  action  and  to  open  discussions 
on  mending  relations  between  the  na- 
tions." 

I  applaud  the  President's  initiative  to 
seek  the  fullest  possible  accoimting  of 
our  missing  men  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  encouraging 
the  President  to  establish  a  task  force 
that  would  devote  its  full  efforts  in  ob- 
taining this  objective. 


MUSEUMS  AND  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
amining the  changing  roles  of  museums, 
one  soon  learns  that  museums  are  no 
longer  regarded  simply  as  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  past  but  as  centers  of  learn- 
ing that  make  positive  contributions  to 
their  communities.  Indeed,  museums  are 
making  special  efforts  to  build  new  audi- 
ences and  attract  new  groups.  The 
elderly  are  part  of  the  growing  number 
of  individuals  who  are  now  taking  ad- 
vantage of  museum  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  make  museum  admin- 
istrators aware  of  how  their  institutions 
can  better  serve  older  people,  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Arts  and  Aging,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Council  on 
Aging,  offers  workshops,  seminars,  and 
technical  assistance  to  those  interested 
in  building  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  elderly  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education  with 
jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  the 
elderly  as  well  as  to  the  arts,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  useful 
and  informative  article  by  Jacqueline  T. 
Sunderland,  director  of  the  National 
Center  on  Arts  and  Aging,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  issue  of  Museum 
News,  and  shows  what  some  museums 
have  done  to  increase  the  participation 
of  older  Americans  in  the  programs  of 
our  Nation's  museums: 

Museums  and  Older  Americans 
(By  Jacqueline  T.  Sunderland) 

Over  the  past  decade,  museums  have  made 
a  conscious  effort  to  attract  new  audiences. 
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The  departments  of  community  programs, 
outreach  divisions  and  expanded  education 
departments  that  have  appeared  in  many 
institutions  are  signs  that  museums  know 
they  must  become  accessible  to  a  larger  pub- 
lic. But  a  part  of  that  public  has  thus  far 
been  overlooked:  the  nation's  older  popula- 
tion, approximately  31  million  people  who 
are  for  the  most  part  removed  from  the 
mainstream  of  community  life.  Older  Ameri- 
cans have  been  excluded  by  public  and  pri- 
vate policies  and  by  society's  attitudes — 
many  based  on  myth — that  prevent  their 
utilization  as  a  valuable  resource  and  that 
deny  them  access  to  cultural  experiences. 

THE   ELDERLY   IN   COMMUNITY    LIFE 

Museums  belong  to  the  people  and  are 
committed  to  delivering  specialized  services 
to  a  growing  public.  The  current  price  tag 
for  those  services  is  formidably  high,  but 
money  spent  now  to  expand  museum  audi- 
ences and  to  spark  continued  interest  Is  ex- 
pected m  the  long  run  to  reap  dividends  that 
benefit  everyone.  Including  older  persons. 

Americans  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older 
make  up  14.7  percent  of  the  population. 
They  want  to  stay  in  the  mainstream.  They 
want  choices  to  make,  opportunities  to  func- 
tion as  productive  members  of  society.  Many 
cannot  and  do  not  exercise  these  options  be- 
cause they  are  victims  of  ageism,  a  form  of 
discrimination  described  by  Dr.  Robert  But- 
ler in  his  Pulitzer  prize-winning  book,  "Why 
Survive?  Being  Old  in  America." 

Butler,  the  director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  defir.es  ageism  as  "a  process  of  sys- 
tematic stereotyping  and  discrimination 
against  people  because  they  are  old."  He  com- 
parPs  It  to  racism  and  sexism,  and  adds  that 
"old  people  are  categorized  as  senile,  rigid  In 
thought  and  manner,  old  fashioned  in  moral- 
ity and  skills." 

N.^TIONAL  CENTER   ON   ARTS   AND   AGING 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
(NCOA)  has  worked  since  1950  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  services  and  programs  that 
could  make  older  people's  lives  more  mean- 
ingful and  personally  gratifying.  The  Na- 
tional Center  on  the  Arts  and  Aging,  a  pro- 
gram of  NCOA,  aims  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
older  persons  through  their  Increased  par- 
ticipation in  and  broader  access  to  ctiltural 
programs  and  services.  The  center  seeks  to 
make  arts  administrators  more  aware  of  how 
their  organisations,  public  and  private,  can 
serve  and  be  served  by  older  people.  Con- 
comitantly, representatives  of  agencies  and 
organizations  In  the  field  of  aging  are  moti- 
vated to  become  active  advocates  for  older 
persons  in  the  arts.  Older  people  can,  the 
center  believes,  be  participants,  supporters, 
volunteers,  paid  professionals,  molders  of 
public  opinion.  They  are  part  of  a  new,  ex- 
panded audience  for  the  arts. 

The  Washington-based  center  is  a  clearing- 
house for  program  ideas  and  Information. 
Supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  it  sponsors 
workshops,  seminars  and  conferences  and 
offers  technical  assistance  and  consultation 
to  individuals  and  organizations  Interested 
In  developing  a  closer  relationship  between 
older  persons  and  the  arts. 

OLDER  PEOPLE  SEEKING  THE  ARTS 

Why  should  museums  consider  the  needs 
of  older  persons?  "The  Myth  and  Reality  of 
Aging  in  America."  a  national  survey  con- 
ducted for  NCOA  by  Louis  Harris  Associates, 
produced  results  that  point  to  older  Ameri- 
cans' interest  in  community  arts  facilities. 
However,  only  one  percent  of  those  surveyed 
had  visited  a  museum  during  the  preceding 
year,  a  fact  that  underscores  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  museums  to  the  aging. 

According  to  census  data,  the  median 
number  of  school  years  completed  by  those 
66  and  over  in  1970  was  8.7.  By  1990,  It  is 
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estimated. that  the  median  will  have  jumped 
to  11.9.  As  Americans  tecome  more  educated, 
they  will  make  more  demands  c.i  the  na- 
tion's cultural  resoi'.rces.  We  may  at  least 
tentatively  conclude,  then  that  cultural  in- 
stitutions, as  they  prepare  for  increased  de- 
mands on  their  facilities  and  services,  must 
also  prepare  foi  a  better-educated  public 
wh^?e  interest  -n  the  arts  will  not  diminish 
with  age. 

It  is  also  Impo.-tant  to  realize  that  by  1980, 
the  total  U.S.  population  will  be  three  times 
as  large  as  it  was  in  1900.  The  number  of 
citizens  who  are  65  or  older  will  have  in- 
creased eight  times.  Older  persons  comprise 
the  country's  largest  minority  and  the  fast- 
est growing  segment  of  the  population. 

In  an  address  to  the  1976  AAM  annual 
meeting,  U.S.  Commissioner  on  Aging  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  referred  to  a  survey  made  by 
the  Center  for  Arts  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Entitled  "Older 
Americans:  An  Unrealized  Audience  for  the 
Arts."  it  showed  that  older  persons  repre- 
sent just  10  percent  of  the  audience  In  80 
percent  of  the  surveyed  museums  and  arts 
organizations. 

One-half  of  the  administrators  surveyed 
indicated  a  desire  for  ycunper  visitors;  only 
seven  percent  wanted  to  attract  older  audi- 
ences. The  authors  of  the  survey  report  con- 
cluded that  "only  museums  seem  to  want 
more  senior  citizens,  while  the  rest  of  the 
organizations  would  prefer  yoimger  age 
groups." 

Flemming  urged  that  museums  become 
acquainted  with  local  agencies  on  aging,  the 
counterparts  to  local  arts  agencies  (see 
"Where  to  Find"  in  this  issue) .  "These  agen- 
cies, as  they  build  their  budgets  and  plans, 
can  contribute  to  building  bridges  between 
the  older  person  and  the  services  [museums] 
can  offer,"  he  said. 

OPENING   MUSEUMS  TO  THE  ELDERLY 

Programs  and  services  for  the  aging  should 
appeal  to  all  Segments  of  that  population: 
the  poor,  the  financially  secure,  minorities, 
ethnic  groups  and  the  physically  vulnerable 
as  well  as  the  able-bodied.  Real  or  perceived 
barriers  to  older  persons'  participation  must 
be  recognized.  These  Include  poor  public 
transit,  fear  of  crime  and  of  going  out  at 
night.  Older  people  hesitate  to  attend  event.s 
alone  and  often  feel  uncomfortable  In  new 
situations.  They  are  discouraged  by  archi- 
tectural impediments  and  by  admittance 
fees  they  cannot  afford.  Recognition  of  these 
barriers— as  some  cultural  institutions  al- 
ready know — Is  not  enough.  Problems  must 
be  solved  and  difficulties  mtist  be  ironed  out 
if  museums  are  to  attract  older  audiences. 
Some  institutions  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  and  are  successfully  delivering 
cultural  services  to  an  older  public. 

Some  of  these  services  were  described  at 
the  first  national  conference  In  the  arts- 
aging  field,  sponsored  last  October  by  the 
Center  on  the  Arts  and  Aging  under  NCOA's 
aegis.  Representatives  of  two  major  museums 
and  of  Museums  Collaborative  in  New  York 
reported  on  their  programs  that  involve  older 
citizens. 

SENIOR  VOLUNTEERS   IN  MUSEUMS 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art's  pro- 
gram, which  uses  older  people  as  resources 
for  planning  and  conducting  special  activi- 
ties, began  in  1972,  when  a  group  of  senior 
citizens  was  trained  to  give  slide  lectures 
on  the  museum's  collection  In  senior  centers, 
nursing  homes  and  at  day  programs  for  the 
elderly.  The  training  course  has  been  re- 
peated each  year,  and  the  roster  of  over-65 
volunteers  now  includes  85  active  community 
lecturers,  according  to  Catherine  Chance,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Community 
Programs. 

Each  volunteer  gives  at  least  one  lecture 
a  week;  they  meet  at  the  museum  once  a 
month  to  coordinate  lecture  assignments  and 
plan  other  museum-related  activities  for  the 
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city's  senior  citizens.  Their  training  is  a  con- 
tinuing process:  every  volunteer  spends  six 
to  eight  hours  a  week  in  the  art  reference 
and  slide  libraries  to  prepare  and  develop 
lecture  topics.  Regular  consultations  are  held 
with  the  staff  coordinator  and  department 
heads.  The  volunteers  also  give  lectures  in 
connection  with  special  exhibitions.  Last 
summer,  for  example,  a  group  served  as 
guides  for  blind  visitors  to  a  tactile  exhibit 
of  musical  instruments.  A  selected  number 
of  volunteers  attend  docent  training  sessions 
with  the  curatorial  staf!  and  give  gallery 
lectures  to  groups  of  older  visitors.  At  least 
three  such  groups  visit  the  museum  each 
week. 

Committees  of  senior  volunteers  plan  spe- 
cial activities  for  older  museum  visitors.  An 
annual  party  for  300  people  (a  different 
group  is  invited  each  year)  is  held  in  the 
Medieval  Tapestry  Hall,  where  the  museum's 
Christmas  tree  stands.  The  entertainment 
has  been  provided  by  such  groups  as  the 
Sirovlch  Senior  Center  symphony  orchestra, 
a  piano  quintet  from  the  Institute  of  Re- 
tired Professionals  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  a  choral  group  from  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Center  and  a  trio  from  the 
Hope  of  Israel  Center.  Refreshments  are 
served  and  each  guest  receives  a  museum 
souvenir. 

Each  May,  in  recognition  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Month,  an  exhibition  of  paintings, 
sculpture  and  crafts  Is  installed  in  a  museum 
gallery.  The  works  of  art  are  chosen  from 
among  projects  produced  in  art  Instruction 
programs  in  the  city's  senior  cent«rs.  Sen- 
ior citizen  volunteers  conduct  special  lec- 
tures to  coincide  with  the  exhibition. 

MUSEUM    PROGRAMS    FOR    OLDER    PEOPLE 

An  annual  conference  for  senior  center  di- 
rectors, program  leaders  and  city  agency  per- 
sonnel Is  held  to  discuss  the  museum's  elderly 
public,  to  share  resources  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  services  the  museum  could 
provide.  As  a  result  of  suegestlons  gleaned 
from  these  conferences,  senior  citizens  may 
rent  recorded  tours  and  listening  devices  at 
special  rates,  they  are  admitted  free  of  charge 
to  certain  events  in  the  mu.seum  auditorium, 
and  study  groups  and  educational  programs 
may  arrange  special  gallery  tours. 

Experience  with  a  pilot  program  led  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  to  develop  a  three- 
stage  program  for  senior  citizens.  The  first 
week,  a  docent  visits  the  group  at  their 
gathering  place  {usually  a  community  center 
or  church)  and  presents  an  Illustrated  Intro- 
duction to  the  museum.  The  following  week, 
free  transportation  takes  the  group  to  the 
museum.  A  slide  lecture  on  a  more  specific 
topic  is  given  the  third  week,  again  at  the 
senior  citizens'  own  gathering  place. 

The  mu.seum  also  discovered  that  there 
are  many  older  Americans  Interested  in  crafts 
who  never  had  time  to  pursue  these  hobbles. 
Special  Thursday  and  Friday  tours  are  held 
for  people  with  a  particular  interest  in  this 
area. 

Museums  CoUaboratlve's  voucher  sjrstem, 
which  reaches  out  to  the  aged  as  well  as 
other  groups,  is  described  in  Gary  Bridge's 
article.  "Cultural  Vouchers"  (Museum  News, 
March  April  1976). 

More  details  of  these  and  other  cultural 
programs  will  be  published  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  NCOA/ Center  on  the  Arts  and 
Aging  conference.  "Arts  and  Aging:  An 
Agenda  for  Action."  to  be  available  in  early 
1977.  Requests  for  copies  should  be  directed 
to  the  National  Center  on  the  Arts  and  Aging, 
National  Council  on  the  Aging,  1828  L  St., 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

The  social,  economic.  Intellectual  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  available  to  any  group 
In  our  society  depend  on  the  resources,  ca- 
pabilities and  aspiratlous  of  that  group,  but 
also  to  a  great  degree  on  the  resources,  capa- 
bilities and  aspirations  that  the  general  pub- 
lic attributes  to  it.  Older  Americans  are  no 
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exception.  The  potential 
they  can  make  depend  In 
the  confidence  that  the  public 
decision  makers  in  particular 
as  contributing,  vital  human 

Today's  older  Americans 
during  times  when  art  was 
capital  "A"  and  bore  the  cachet 
The  arts  are  now  an  open 
opportunities  In  which  old 
and  poor  can   share.   The 
policy  makers  In  the  field  of 
definitions  of  social  and  humAn 
embrace  cultural  services,  and 
staffs  to  open  their  Institution^ 
and  with  enthusiasm  to  more 
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BILL   TO   PROHIBIT  IRIBERY 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI  NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro  libit  bribery 
by  U.S.  companies  of  oflBcia 
governments.  The  Watergate 
unveiled  the  existence  of  a 
secret  corporate  political 
Subsequent  investigations  by 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  revealed 
that  these  secret  pools  of  moi  ley  had  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  c  orporation's 
overseas  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  oflScials  of  foreign  governments. 
The  Commission  has  maintained  that 
such  "off -book"  payments  nc  t  only  make 
the  published  financial  state;  nents  of  the 
corporation  materially  misleading 
many  cases,  but  are  also  of  particular 
shareholder  interest  Inasmuch  as  they 
reflect  on  the  integrity  of  management 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion derives  its  overseas  busir  ess 

Moreover,  these  revelatiom !  have  had  a 
substantial  adverse  impact  u:  >on  the  gov 
emments  of  the  countries  involved.  For 
example,  payments  by  Locl:heed  alone 
have  had  well-publicized  rep«  rcussions  in 
Japan.  Italy,  and  the  Nether  ands.  Lock- 
heed is  by  no  means  alore,  however. 


c  Drporations, 


Hundreds    of    additional    ^      , 

either  through  legal  proceed!]  igs  initiated 
by  the  Commission  or  voluntarily,  have 
disclosed  illegal  or  questionable  payments 
to  officials  of  foreign  governn^ents  aggre- 
gating hundreds  of  millions  < 

The  public  concern  about 

corporate  behavior  is  expresed  by  the 
Senate's  86  to  0  passage  dur  ing  the  last 
Congress  of  the  Proxmire  bill  (S.  3664) 
which  would  have  criminal:  zed  foreign 
bribery. 

If  legislation  in  this  area  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  serve  as  a  deterr*  nt.  Legisla- 
tion merely  requiring  disclosure  permits 
the  corporation  to  weigh  the  anticipated 
costs  of  the  disclosure  againsi  the  antici- 
pated benefits  of  the  bribe.  For  this  rea- 
son, disclosure  alone  is  inferior  to  the 
direct  sanctions  normally  use  d  by  society 
to  prevent  antisocial  behavio :, 

The  companies  generally  Involved  in 
international  payoffs  deal  iii  multimil- 
lion-dollar commodities  su(  h  as  air- 
planes, tanfc;  and  power  generators, 
which  are  bought  by  govemm  ents  rather 


than  private  corporations  or 


individuals 
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In  transactions  of  such  magnitude,  the 
penalties  clearly  must  be  commensu- 
rately  large  to  have  any  real  deterrent 
value. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
apply  the  existing  criminal  penalties  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 — 5 
years  or  $10.000 — to  individuals  who  bribe 
foreign  oflBcials.  However,  the  fine  which 
a  court  may  impose  upon  a  corporation 
engaged  In  these  activities  has  been  in- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  $1,000,000. 

In  addition,  this  bUl  insures  that  those 
persons  in  the  corporate  hierarchy  who 
were  Instnunental  to  the  bribe,  although 
they  personally  may  not  have  forwarded 
the  payment,  do  not  escape  punishment. 
It  provides  that  any  corporate  officer,  di- 
rector or  controlling  person  who  author- 
ized or  acquiesced  in  the  prohibited 
transaction  would  be  as  culpable  as  if 
he  had  made  the  payment  himself.  Pin- 
ally,  the  corporation  would  be  prohibited 
from  paying  the  fine  of  anyone  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  provision  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
which  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Section  1  applies  to  corporations  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC  by 
virtue  of  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  It 
applies  the  existing  criminal  penalties  of 
the  securities  laws — up  to  5  years  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
individuals  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
for  companies — for  payments,  promises 
of  payment,  or  authorization  of  payment 
of  anything  of  value  to  any  foreign  of- 
ficial, political  party,  candidate  for  office, 
or  intermediary,  where  there  is  a  corrupt 
purpose.  The  corrupt  purpose  must  be  to 
induce  the  recipient  to  use  his  influence 
to  direct  business  to  any  person  or  to  in- 
fluence any  official  act  or  decision  of  a 
government. 

Section  2  applies  the  identical  prohibi- 
tions and  penalties  provided  by  section  1 
to  any  domestic  business  concern  other 
than  one  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC  pursuant  to  section  1.  Violations  of 
the  criminal  prohibition  under  section  2 
by  persons  not  subject  to  SEC  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  investigated  and  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Justice  Department.  Vio- 
lations under  section  1  would  normally 
be  investigated  initially  by  the  SEC,  but 
referred  for  criminal  prosecution  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Since  the  1934  act 
provides  the  SEC  with  authority  to  en- 
force its  provisions  by  civil  injunction, 
similar  authority  is  granted  the  Justice 
Department  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  9,  1977,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  House.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  on  matters 
coming  before  the  House  as  follows : 

"Yea"  on  House  Resolution  252,  to  au- 
thorize and   direct  the  Committee  on 
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standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  deter- 
mine whether  Members  of  the  House 
accepted  anything  of  value,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  or  representatives 
thereof; 

"Yea"  on  H.R.  692,  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase 
loan  authorization  and  surety  bond 
guarantee  authority;  and  to  improve  the 
disaster  assistance,  certificate  of  com- 
petency and  Small  Business  set-aside 
programs. 


ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE — CURRENT 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS:  PART  V 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ques- 
tions often  asked  about  the  volunteer 
army  are  what  are  its  prospects,  with 
fewer  young  people  entering  the  supply 
pool  in  coming  years  and  enhanced  em- 
ployment prospects  and  what  is  the 
Defense  Department's  sustainment 
strategy? 

Today,  the  military  services  need  to 
attract  one  of  every  three  qualified  and 
available  young  men.  However,  the  pop- 
ulation of  males  aged  17  to  22  wUl  de- 
crease about  19  percent  between  1979 
and  1989. 

Chapters  6  and  7  of  the  defense  tran- 
sition document  offer  a  thoughtful  analy- 
sis of  some  serious  problems  which  will 
have  to  be  addressed  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment manpower  specialists.  The  transi- 
tion report  concluded  that — 

An  alert,  flexible,  and  competent  manage- 
ment approach  promises  to  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  successful  sustainment  of 
the  all  volunteer  force. 

Alternatives  are  available  to  decrease 
the  requirement  for  new  men  each  year : 
Open  more  positions  to  women;  con- 
vert others  to  civilians;  and  reduce  the 
continued  excessive  rate  of  attrition  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  term.  Increas- 
ing the  numbers  in  the  'available  and 
qualified"  category;  that  is.  increasing 
the  supply  can  be  done  by  minor  adjust- 
ments in  medical  standards;  improved 
screening  for  motivation  and  adjustment 
to  reduce  reliance  on  the  overly  broad 
categorization  of  "high  school  graduate.'" 
Importantly,  the  Army  should  remember 
that  if  it  is  having  difficulty  attracting 
the  quality  it  claims  it  needs,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  both  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  do  so.  There  are  many  roles 
and  missions — such  as  in  support  fimc- 
tions — that  should  be  reviewed  as  po- 
tential for  shifts  to  other  services. 

Those  chapters  follow: 
Chapter  6 — Pttture  Pkospects:   Sttpplt  and 
Demand 

SUPPLY   and   demand 

Rough  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  sup- 
ply pool  of  qualified  and  available  young 
males    (ages    17-22) i  who   would   be  likely 


^Thls  appears  appropriate  since  the  bulk 
of  recruits  (about  96% )  come  from  the  17-22 
age  group. 
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candidates  for  the  military.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 
maintenance  of  the  present  levels  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay,  stabUlty  In  the  cur- 
rent personnel  policies  and  practices,  and 
no  major  shifts  in  the  attitude  of  American 
youth  toward  military  Service. 
Starting  with  the  17-year-old  population 
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and  following  this  age  group  through  age 
23,  the  proportion  of  qualified  and  available 
men  who  will  have  to  volunteer  for  mili- 
tary service  to  meet  projected  requirements 
can  be  calculated.  The  qualified  and  avail- 
able population  is  derived  by  eliminating: 
(1)  the  unavailable  (men  confined  to  vari- 
ous   training    and    corrective    institutions) 
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and  the  unqualified  (men  who  are  precluded 
from  military  service  because  of  mental, 
physical  or  moral  limitations);  and  (2) 
those  not  likely  to  volunteer,  including  third 
and  fourth  year  ftill-tlme  college  students. 
Table  16  summarizes  the  ratios  required  of 
each  population  category  required  to  meet 
enlisted  accession  needs  tlirough   1990. 


TABLE  16.— 17-YEAR-OLOS  IN  1975,  1980,  1985,  AND  1990,  RESPECTIVELY  LIKELY  TO  BE  QUALIFIED  AND  AVAILABLE  FOR 
MILITARY  SERVICE  AT  SOME  TIME  BEFORE  REACHING  AGE  23 

[Manpower  in  thousands] 


1975-80 


1980-85 


1935-90 


1990-95 


Supply  pool  categories 


Pool    Requirements 


Pool    Requirements 


Pool    Requirements 


Pool     Requirements 


17-year-old  papulation  (-)-) 

Cannot  volunteer: 

Institutionalized  (— )       

Unqualified  (— )    ,".'.'. 

Qualified _ 

Not  available: 

College  enrollmnnt  (— ) , 

1st  and  2d  year  college  dropouts  (-(-) 

Qualified  and  available 

Accession  requirements  used  in  above  requirements  ratios" 


2,134 


1/5.6 


28 

668 

1, 438  1/3. 8 

557 

209 

1,090                1/2.9 
1380 


2, 073  1/5. 5 

27 

649 

1.397  1/3.7 

541 

203 

1.059                1/2.8 
«380 


1, 735  1/4. 6 

23 

543 

1.169 V/iT 

452 

170 

887                1/2.3 
»380 


1.914  1/5.0 

25 

599 

1,290  1/3.4 

499 

187 

978  1/2.6 

>380 
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In  the  1975-1980  period,  the  task  of  re- 
cruiting 380.000  DoD  male  volunteers  (all 
Services)  can  be  stated  as  follows:  to  main- 
tain an  all  volunteer  armed  force  of  2.1  mil- 
lion active  duty  personnel  under  current 
policies  will  require  that  about  one  out  of 
every  three  (34%)  qualified  and  available 
men  will  have  to  volunteer  for  active  military 
service  before  age  23.  Viewed  this  way.  the 
1/2.9  rate  for  DoD  appears  quite  formidable. 
However,  young  men  enlisted  at  a  similar  1/3 
rate  in  1975  and  1976. 

Long  term  projections  indicate  the  task 
will  be  more  difficult  In  the  future.  The 
population  of  males  (ages  17-22)  decreases 
about  19  Tr  between  1979  and  1989.  This  de- 
crease will  cause  male  accession  requirements 
to  shift  from  the  1/2.9  r.itlo  in  1970-1980  to 
a  1/2.3  ratio  in  the  1985-1990  period.  The 
rough  nature  of  these  estimates  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

If  reserve  non-prior  service  enlisted  re- 
quirements (91.000  accessions  annually)  are 
also  considered,  the  ratios  for  qualified  and 
available  become:  1/2.3  for  FY  1975-80,  1/2.2 
for  FY  1980-85.  1/1.9  for  1985-90  and  1/2.1 
for  1990-95. 

Future  accession  needs  are  shaped  by  a 
range  of  dynamic  factors  such  as  manpower 
management  dynamics,  (e.g.  future  strength 
requirements  and  losses) ,  changing  world 
conditions,  defense  decisions  and  public  at- 
titudes which  are  difficult  to  forecast. 

For  the  1985-1990  period,  several  options 
could  be  considered  which  could  return  the 
1/2.3  ratio  to  the  currently  obtainable  1/3 
ratio.  These  options  would  simultaneously  re- 
duce demands  on  the  male  qualified  and 
available  pool  and  Increase  the  supply  of 
possible  candidates.  To  Illustrate  the  possible 
options,  the  projected  1985-1990  requirement 
(demand)  of  380,000  male  non-prior  service 
youths  and  the  estimated  supply  of  887,000 
qualified  and  available  17-22  year  old  male 
population  has  been  examined.  Table  17  il- 
lustrates the  possibilities  for  shifting  the 
ratio  from  1/2.3  to  1/3.1. 

Table  17. — Demand/supply  Ulustrative  ad- 
justments for  male  non-prior  service  ac- 
cessions, fiscal  year  1985-90,  qualified  and 
available  males  (ages  17-22) 

[Manpower  in  thousands] 
reduced  demand 

Demand  base +380 

Recruit  more  women  (up  to  15  per- 
cent of  DoD  end  strength) —20 

Reduce  current  losses  among  first- 
term  personnel  (reduce  first-term 
attrition  by  20  percent) —24 


Replace  military  men  with  civilians 
(convert  50,000  military  positions 
to  civilian  positions) —10 

Recruit  more  prior  service  veteran 
males  (lateral  entries  also  increase 
prior  service  accessions  by  20  per- 
cent)           —5 

Decrease  support  manpower  require- 
ment (5  percent) —  lo 

Change  first-term  to  career  ratio 
from  60/40  to  55/45  mix —15 

Adjusted  demand  base +296 

INCREASED    SUPPLY 

Supply  base +887 

Attract  5  percent  of  the  jr.  college 
grads.  and  3d  &  4th  year  college 

students   +14 

Reduce  physical  requirements — ^re- 
lax weight  standards  by  10  per- 
cent       +18 


Adjusted  supply  base +919 


Adjusted  ratio  =  +296/919  =  1/3.1. 

If  such  adjustments  are  made,  the  task  of 
sustaining  the  AVF  may  not  be' much  more 
difflcxilt  than  in  the  1975/1976  period.  As  a 
final  fallback  position,  several  costly  supply 
increasing  options  including  Increased  re- 
cruiting Budgets,  expanded  bonvises.  and 
higher  pay  levels,  could  be  considered. 

Such  fine  tuning  of  the  marketplace  may  or 
may  not  be  necessary,  but  options  are  avail- 
able for  these  demand/supply  adjustments. 
It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  AVF  managers 
to  make  such  adjustments  If  needed. 

IMPACT    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT 

Another  factor  which  could  impact  on  the 
supply  of  male  volunteers  Is  a  reduction  in 
the  current  general  unemployment  rate. 
Rough  estimates'  indicate  that  for  every  l 
percent  reduction  In  the  general  unemploy- 
ment rate,  another  21.000  Individuals  In  the 
qualified  and  available  military  manpower 
pool  would  be  able  to  obtain  civilian  em- 
ployment. Taking  a  worse  case  approach — 
namely,  that  each  of  these  individuals  is  In 
such  an  attractive  Job  that  DoD  cannot  com- 
pete for  them — ^the  qualified  and  available 
pool  is  reduced  by  21,000.  For  example,  as- 
sume that  general  unemployment  Is  reduced 
from  8.1  percent  to  5.1  percent.  The  Impact 


» Estimates  from  General  Research  Corpo- 
ration Enlistment  Supply  Model.  Rand  Cor- 
poration models  yield  similar  results. 


on  supply  would  be  a  reduction  of  63,000 
males,  reducing  the  male  supply  in  the  1985- 
1990  adjusted  pool  from  0.919  to  0.856  million 
males.  The  revised  demand/supply  ratio  then 
becomes  1  in  2.9,  about  the  same  ratio  ex- 
perienced in  the  successful  1975/1976  period. 
These  projections,  when  combined  with 
past  experience,  indicate  that  enlistment 
supply  need  not  be  a  problem,  even  during 
the  mid  and  late  1980*8.  To  the  ejttent  that 
there  is  a  problem.  Its  resolution  comes  In 
(1)  making  more  efficient  use  of  the  current 
supply  pool  (I.e..  relaxing  physical  standards 
for  enlistment,  etc.)  and  (2)  reducing  de- 
mand (I.e.,  reducing  attrition,  more  females, 
etc.). 

Chapter  7 — Sustainment  Steategt 
There  are  two  primary  strategies  that  the 
DoD  can  apply  to  Its  pursuit  of  a  viable 
accession  program:  the  requirements  ap- 
proach and  the  market  approach.  The  re- 
quirements approach  sets  specific  quality 
standards  and  determines  desired  mixes  in 
accession  input.  If  there  is  an  insufficient 
supply  of  desired  quality  Individuals,  then 
this  approach  would  lead  to  either  shortfalls 
or  require  an  Increase  in  Incentives. 

In  contrast  to  the  requirements  approach 
where  specific  quality  standards  are  estab- 
lished, the  market  approach  utilizes  fiexlble 
quality  standards.  When  supply  Is  plentiful, 
standards  are  raised  and  high  quality  ac- 
cessed. When  supply  Is  scaice,  standards  are 
lowered  and  personnel  and  training  systems 
are  adjusted  to  cope  with  the  lower  quality 
Input.  As  currently  practiced,  the  Services 
assume  that  higher  quality  Is  always  desir- 
able. Under  the  market  approach,  the  Serv- 
ices attempt  to  recruit  "whatever  the  mar- 
ket will  bear".  This  strategy  makes  It  ap- 
pear that  the  Services  are  always  at  the 
edge  or  margin  of  their  recruiting  capabilities 
as  they  achieve  95  or  98  percent  of  their 
recruiting  objectives.  One  disadvantage  of  the 
market  approach  Is  that  during  periods  when 
civilian  employment  is  high  or  youth  popula- 
tion declines,  and  where  AVF  managers  have 
not  employed  the  supply  increasing  or  de- 
mand decreasing  options  which  are  available, 
accession  quality  levels  will  periodically  de- 
cline from  their  previous  inflated  levels,  and 
the  AVF  may  appear  to  be  falling. 

Looking  to  the  late  1970's  and  1980's,  it  is 
likely  that  the  AVJr  can  be  achieved  and  re- 
latively high  quality  standards  can  be  main- 
tained through  the  utilization  of  both  strat- 
egies. However,  DoD  managers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  fluctuations  in  quality 
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Input,    remembering    that 
measurement  of  quality 
art,  at  best. 

Several   areas  Involving 
are  candidates  for  future  st 
The  various  parameters  of 
survivability,  tralnablUty. 
ance.   need   to   be  better  dli 
understood;  Improved  screen 
techniques   for    lower   qua 
offer  great  benefits  in 
effective   accession   program 
quality  levels  decline  to  a 
provement  is  desired,  con 
be  readily  available  to 
times  inherent  in  the  man 
discussed  In  the  previous 
flexlbl--,    and    competent 
proach  promises  to  be  the 
the  successful  sustainment 
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A  CALL  FOR  NATIONAL  ACTION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B. 


OF    NEW    yORI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI  SENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  February 


22.  1977 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Spsaker,  I  insert 
herewith  an  impressive  mi  morandum  on 
the  need  for  national  actic  n  with  respect 
to  the  problems  of  Ameri(  a's  cities,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Msgr.  Janes  J.  Murray, 
executive  director  of  Cath(  lie  charities  of 
the  archdiocese  of  New  Yc  rk 

A  Call  for  NATioNxi  Action 


I.    INTRODUCTIO  ti 


The  fiscal  problems  of  New 
been  looked  on  by  so  many 
try — and  even  in  New  York 
New  York  City— as  a  unique 
to  the  City  government  Itsel 

Because  we  are  the  biggest 
most  vulnerable,  the  primary 
media  has  been  focused  on 
fiscal  problems,  not  on  the 

Our  points  are  three : 

(1)  that  there   is   not   a 
crisis  but  rather  a  national 

(2)  that   this   national 
fiscal  one  but  affects  the  hu 
lions  of  American  citizens 

(31  that  the  root  causes 
scope,  are  beyond  the  ability 
ments  to  eradicate  and  call 

Before  I  address  our  first 
parenthetically  that  when  I 
crisis,  I  am  not  Just  referrir  g 
a  population  of  over  200,00( 
eluding  local  units  of  g 
larly  at  the  county  level 
Just   a   brief   example — 
and   Suffolk   County,   becauie 
unemployment,  have  greatly 
public  assistance  and  medicaid 
winners  have  exhausted  Un 
stirance  benefits;  the  Jobs  ar 
resources  are  depleted  and 
home  relief.  Taxpayers  have 
and    revenue    recipients 
don't    have   the   wherewitha 
problem. 


York  City  have 

I  .cross  the  coun- 

and  parts  of 

)robleni  isolated 


anl 


fcr 


Ana 


II.  THE  CRITICAL  SITUATION 


Ecc  noml 


Which   cities  are  in 
last  November  your  Joint 
tee.   in   a  report,   noted   the 
danger  signals  for  22  of  th( 
Cities  in  the  United  States. 

A  recent  study  for  the  National  Urban  Pol- 
icy Roundtable  listed  8  cities  as  being  on  the 
critical  list;  New  York.  Buffa]  o.  Detroit,  New- 
ark, St.  Louis,  Boston,  Clevjland,  Philadel- 
phia, with  100  others  listed  ti  serious  condi- 
tion. 
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attention  of  the 

;he  city  and  Its 

hi  man  dimension. 
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v  rban  crisis; 

u;  ban   crisis   is   a 

r|ian  lives  of  mil- 

their  families; 
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of  local  govern- 

federal  action. 
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the  country. 

County 

of   continued 

increased  their 

costs.  Bread - 

mployment  In- 

;n't  there;  their 

have  to  go  on 

become  service 

the    counties 

to    solve    this 
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acr  )ss 
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appearance  of 
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A  study  recently  released  by  Brookings 
would  Indicate  that  29  cities  are  in  a  hard- 
ship situation  from  which  can't  bounce  back. 

In  shnple  terms.  New  York  is  like  the  child 
In  the  family  who  is  always  the  first  to  get 
sick.  When  that  child  gets  sick  the  parents 
know  that  it's  not  going  to  be  over  until  all 
the  children  go  through  the  sickness. 

Many  of  these  cities  suffer  from  the  same 
root  causes — a  long  term  socioeconomic  de- 
cline. Their  revenue  bases  are  stagnant  or  de- 
clining because  of  the  exodus  of  people  and 
businesses  at  the  very  time  that  their  ex- 
penses are  going  up  because  of  inflation,  re- 
cession, unemployment  and  a  great  increase 
in  a  service -dependent  population. 

Twelve  of  these  sick  cities  have  local  tax 
bases  that  declined  between  1970  and  1975. 
Five  of  these  cities  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  population  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments than  New  York  has. 

In  short  for  all  of  them  as  a  class,  their 
economy  is  going  nowhere,  their  tax  payers 
are  going  elsewhere  and  their  tax  benefici- 
aries are  left  behind.  They  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  balance  their  budgets 
and  more  and  more  difficult  to  have  access  to 
the  short-term  money  market  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  Already  this  means,  in  more 
than  10  of  the  cities,  that  they  have  to  com- 
mit more  than  10%  of  their  revenues  to  debt 
service  for  short-term  borrowings. 

At  the  same  time  that  their  tax  base  is 
being  committed  more  to  debt  service  and 
less  to  human  services,  their  piopulations  and 
their  local  economies  are  declining. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  cities  with  popu- 
lations over  200,000  lost  population  in  the 
70's.  And  central  cities  lost  population  4 
times  as  fast  between  1970  and  1975  as  they 
did  between  1960  and  1970.  Four  cities — Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  lost 
more  than  20%  of  their  population  between 
1960  and   1973. 

The  number  of  Jobs  in  troubled  cities  has 
been  going  down.  As  bad  as  New  Yorks  econ- 
omy is,  eleven  cities  have  lost  a  higher  per- 
centage of  Jobs.  Detroit's  Job  loss  is  18.8% 
and  Buffalo's  is  15.8%. 

If  employment  and  Jobs  in  New  York  City — 
whose  Job  level  has  now  declined  to  the  level 
of  1950 — had  grown  at  the  national  rate  we 
would  now  have  4.43  million  Jobs  in  New 
York  City  instead  of  3.4  million. 

in.     NATIONAL    PROBLEM NATIONAL    RESPONSE? 

Gentlemen,  these  are  not  short-term  prob- 
lems. The  sickness  is  there  for  many  cities — 
and  its  spreading  fast. 

Home  remedies  won't  help.  No  sick  city 
can  control  the  national  problems  of  housing, 
unemployment,  Inflation,  recession.  No  sick 
city  can  control  the  municipal  credit  market. 
No  sick  city  has  the  resources  for  the  type 
of  massive  economic  development  programs 
that  are  necessary  to  close  the  gap  between 
local  expenditures  and  local  revenues  while 
continuing  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life 
of  their  families  and  individuals. 

Which  really  is  our  third  and  final  point — 
we  are  not  just  seeking  federal  action  for  New 
York  City.  Because  we  see  a  problem  national 
in  scope  we  are  here  to  advocate  federal  ini- 
tiatives not  Just  for  New  York  but  as  part  of 
a  national  strategy  to  save  our  cities  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  and  work  and 
raise  their  families  in  them — as  well  as  for  all 
the  people — the  aged,  the  poor  and  the  hand- 
icapped— who  need  their  cities,  who  can't 
afford  to  move  away  and  who  are  entitled  to 
have  us  maintain  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Because  we  are  so  heavily  into  this  issue 
affecting  the  central  cities  we  would  also  ap- 
preciate your  advice  on  how  we  can  help  to 
work  on  this  not  Just  for  New  York  but  for 
all  other  cities  and  local  units  of  government 
which  need  help  fast. 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  J.  Mukrat. 
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THE  GRAND  JURY  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1977 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr,  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  with  13  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Grand  Jury  Reform  Act  of 
1977. 

Grand  jury  reform  was  long  overdue 
when  I  introduced  my  first  bill  to  restore 
decency  and  due  process  into  the  grand 
jury  chamber  in  1974.  It  is  even  more  so 
today.  The  panel  that  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  wrote  into  the  fifth  amend- 
ment for  our  protection  has  become  a  ve- 
hicle for  our  persecution. 

Indeed,  stepping  into  the  grand  jury 
chamber  is  like  stepping  back  through 
time — way  back,  back  past  the  two  cen- 
turies of  struggles  Americans  have  waged 
to  defend  and  extend  our  constitutional 
guarantees  of  liberty  and  freedom,  back 
past  the  centuries  of  sacrifice  that  built 
our  English  heritage  of  individual  rights, 
back  to  those  medieval  times  when  jus- 
tice meant  trial  by  "ordeal." 

For  that  is  just  what  the  modem  grand 
jury  process  can  be:  an  ordeal.  Under 
current  grand  jury  procedures,  for  in- 
stance, any  person  in  the  United  States 
can  be  subpenaed  before  any  Federal 
grand  jury,  even  if  that  grand  jury  is 
3,000  miles  away.  A  person  can  be  ordered 
to  appear  at  a  moments  notice  and  never 
be  told  why  he  or  she  has  been  called  or 
what  the  grand  jury  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
vestigating. 

The  grand  jui"y  chamber  itself  is  off 
limits  to  basic  constitutional  guarantees 
and  rules  of  courtroom  fairplay.  Prosecu- 
tors may  ask  grand  jury  witnesses  any 
questions  they  wish.  They  may  badger 
witnesses,  who  are  not  allowed  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  inside  the  grand 
jury  room,  with  abusive  threats  and  un- 
founded charges.  They  may  bias  grand 
juries  against  witnesses  by  introducing 
irrelevant  or  hearsay  evidence  that  would 
not  be  admissible  during  a  trial. 

Should  a  witness  object  to  this  kind  of 
treatment  by  invoking  the  fifth  amend- 
ment right  to  silence,  the  prosecutor  may 
have  the  witness  immunized.  Once  im- 
munized, the  witness  must  either  tell  the 
Government  what  it  wants  to  know  or  go 
to  jail  for  contempt.  Witnesses  jailed  for 
civil  contempt  in  this  manner  are  not 
entitled  to  a  jury  trial.  Then-  confine- 
ment can  theoretically  last  indefinitely 
because  while  a  witness  can  only  be  jailed 
for  as  long  as  a  sitting  grand  jury  wants 
his  or  her  testimony,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  the  government  from  resubpenaing 
a  silent  witness  before  a  second  grand 
jury  once  the  term  of  the  first  expires. 

"The  grand  jury  witness,"  summed  up 
Prof.  Melvin  Lewis  of  Chicago's  John 
Marshall  School  of  Law  last  fall,  "is  the 
least  favored  person  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution." 

With  grand  jury  prerogatives  like  these 
to  work  with,  prosecutors  can  wreak  al- 
most limitless  havoc.  They  can  destroy 
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hard-earned  reputations,  stigmatize  dis- 
senters and  disrupt  their  activities, 
handcuff— both  literally  and  figura- 
tively—journalists, strikers,  and  defense 
attorneys.  In  short,  under  the  grand 
jury's  umbrella,  prosecutors  can  engage 
in  the  veiy  borts  of  behavior  the  grand 
jury  was  originally  meant  to  prevent. 

This  turn  of  grand  jury  events  was 
certainly  not  foreseen  by  James  Madison 
and  his  contemporaries  when  they  wrote 
into  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  provision  that 
"no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime" 
unless  a  panel  of  his  or  her  fellow  citi- 
zens— the  grand  jury — decided  that  there 
was  enough  evidence  to  warrant  further 
prosecution.  The  generation  of  1776  saw 
the  grand  jury  as  an  independent  body 
that  would  prevent  criminal  activity 
from  either  being  trumped  up  or  covered 
over,  the  former  by  thoroughly  scrutiniz- 
ing the  government's  case  against  an  ac- 
cused, the  latter  by  investigating  alleged 
instances  of  government  wrongdoing 
that  government  officials  could  not  be 
trusted  to  investigate  themselves. 

Modem  Federal  grand  juries,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  in  operation  in  every 
Federal  district  at  all  times,  function  in 
a  way  tliat  bears  little  resemblance  to 
this  Bill  of  Rights  ideal.  The  23  members 
of  the  grand  jury,  who  normally  meet 
once  a  week  or  less  for  several  hours  at  a 
time,  play  an  essentially  passive  role.  The 
U.S.  attorney  in  charge  of  each  grand 
jury  panel  selects  the  cases  the  grand 
jury  will  consider,  tlie  witnesses  the 
grand  jury  will  hear,  and  the  evidence 
the  grand  jury  will  see. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  prosecu- 
tor's presentation,  the  grand  jurors, 
without  the  prosecutor  present,  decide 
whether  or  not  to  indict.  Predictably, 
grand  jurors  almost  always  vote  to  in- 
dict. Why  shouldn't  they?  All  grand 
jurors  know  about  the  cases  they  are  de- 
liberating is  what  the  Govemment  wants 
them  to  know. 

For  the  conscientious  grand  juror  who 
really  wants  to  make  a  contribution  to 
justice,  grand  jury  service  can  only  be,  as 
one  grand  juror  noted  last  December, 
frustrating.  That  grand  juror,  Robert 
Pitzer,  was  the  foreman  of  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  Atlanta.  When  his  panel's 
term  ended,  it  analyzed  its  experience  in 
a  fascinating  report. 

"There  have  been  times,"  the  report 
noted,  "when  the  members  of  the  Pitzer 
grand  jury  have  felt  that  they  were 
simply  there  to  be  used  at  the  whim  or 
desire  of  whatever  attorney  in  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  needed  a  'warm-bodied 
grand  jury'  to  hear  testimony." 

Given  this  depressing  and  demeaning 
grand  jury  reality,  it  is  perfectly  under- 
standable why  some  observers  have  called 
for  the  grand  jury's  abolition.  I  have  not, 
for  two  chief  reasons.  Since  the  grand 
jury  indictment  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, abolishing  the  grand  jury  as  a 
method  of  charging  would  mean  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  a  long,  wearying 
process.  Specifically,  abolishing  the 
grand  jury  would  mean  amending  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  that  has  never  been 
amended  before,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Dare 
we  risk  setting  such  a  precedent?  I  think 
not. 
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Moreover,  the  grand  jury  is  one  of  only 
two  institutions  in  our  criminal  justice 
system— the  trial  jury  the  other— where 
citizens  have  decisionmaking  authority. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  elim- 
inate the  grand  jury  at  a  time  when 
popular  participation  in  our  political 
and  legal  institutions  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged, not  discouraged. 

I  also  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  tolerate  the  sorry  grand  jury  status 
quo  a  moment  longer,  and  the  impetus 
for  the  changes  we  need  must  come  from 
Congress.  It  was  the  Congress,  after  all, 
that  institutionalized  the  grand  jury  into 
our  criminal  justice  system  when  it 
drafted  the  fifth  amendment  in  1789. 
Now  it  must  be  the  Congress  that  puts 
an  end  to  the  practices  that  have  dis- 
torted the  grand  jury  intended  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  almost  beyond  recognition. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Grand  Jurv 
Reform  Act  of  1977.  This  legislation 
would  break  the  lockgrip  prosecutors  now 
hold  over  the  grand  jury  process  and  give 
grand  jurors  an  active  and  vital  role  to 
play  in  the  charging  process.  It  would 
safeguard  the  rights  of  aU  those  called  to 
appear  before  grand  juries  and  cripple 
the  manipulation  of  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings for  improper  ends.  It  would  help 
the  Federal  grand  jury  finally  function 
as  the  democratic  institution  it  was  de- 
signed to  be. 

While  the  reforms  embodied  in  this 
legislation  touch  many  aspects  of  grand 
jury  procedure,  the  heart  of  the  bill  is 
its  proposal  for  an  overhaul  of  current 
immunity  law. 

Immunity  can  be  a  very  useful  juridi- 
cal device.  By  promising  safety  from 
future  prosecution,  the  Government  can 
elicit  valuable  testimony  from  a  low- 
level  criminal  conspirator  against  a 
higher-up,  testimony  that  the  Govem- 
ment would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  ob- 
tain. 

But  immunity  can  also  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous device.  Witnesses  who  refuse  to 
answer  questions  inside  the  grand  jury 
chamber  can  be  immunized  against  their 
will  and  forced  to  choose  between  testi- 
fying or  going  to  jail  for  contempt. 

"This,"  a  spokesman  for  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union,  Pat  Tobin,  said  last  Sep- 
tember, "is  the  kind  of  choice  that  faces 
citizens  of  lands  ruled  by  juntas.  It 
should  not  be  a  choice  confronted  by 
Americans." 

When  we  give  prosecutors  the  power 
to  force  people  to  answer  their  questions, 
the  result  is  predictable.  Some  prosecu- 
tors will  use  this  power  to  demand  the 
answers  to  questions  they  should  not  be 
asking,  and  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. Since  the  passage  of  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  that 
abominable  document  that  broadened 
the  immunization  powers  of  Federal 
prosecutors,  U.S.  attorneys  have  com- 
pelled lawyers  to  testify  about  their 
clients,  reporters  about  their  sources, 
strikers  about  their  unions,  dissidents 
about  their  politics  and  scholars  about 
their  research. 

Immunity  has  also  made  many  grand 
jury  panels  little  more  than  unwitting 
partners  of  FBI  misconduct.  FBI  agents 
do  not  have  subpena  power.  No  police 
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agent  in  the  United  States  can  yank  peo- 
ple off  the  streets  and  force  them  to  an- 
swer questions.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  legal 
for  a  person  approached  by  FBI  agents  to 
refuse  to  answer  their  questions.  Many 
people,  especially  political  activists  who 
suspect  the  motives  behind  FBI  ques- 
tions, have  decided  to  take  this  course. 
They  see  FBI  inquiries  as  attempts  to 
gather  intelligence  on  legitimate  politi- 
cal dissent,  intelligence  that  will  later 
be  manipulated  to  harass  and  discredit 
their  activities.  These  fears  are  not  para- 
noid delusions.  They  spring  directly  from 
the  three-plus  decades  of  FBI  illegality 
examined  in  detail  over  recent  years  by 
congressional  and  media  investigations. 

What  do  FBI  agents  do  when  faced 
with  people  who  exercise  their  legal  right 
not  to  answer  Bureau  questions?  Over 
and  over  again  during  the  past  7  years, 
they  have  responded  by  obtaining  a 
grand  jury  subpena  from  the  nearest 
U.S.  attorney's  office.  The  silent  person, 
who,  remember,  is  charged  with  no  crime, 
is  hauled  before  a  grand  jury  and  asked 
the  same  questions  the  FBI  wanted  an- 
swered. Once  immunized  inside  the  grand 
jury  chamber,  the  person  has  no  right  to 
refuse  to  answer.  At  this  point,  continued 
silence  means  a  contempt  confmement. 

What  this  adds  up  to  has  been  starkly 
described  by  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women — NOW — 
Karen  DeCrow : 

Through  the  grand  Jury  process,  the  Bu- 
reau has  gained  the  ability  to  maneuver  Its 
targets  behind  bars  without  having  to  go 
through  the  bother  of  proving  them  guUty 
In  a  court  of  law ! 

The  Grand  Jury  Reform  Act  of  1977 
would  prevent  incarcerations  like  these 
by  making  every  grant  of  immunity  con- 
sensual. If  enacted,  no  person  could  be 
brought  before  a  grand  jury  and  immu- 
nized unless  he  or  she  consented. 

Making  immunity  consensual  is  not 
the  precedent-shattering  step  it  may 
seem.  Though  prosecutors  are  presently 
under  no  legal  compulsion  to  obtain  a 
witness'  consent  before  proceeding  with 
an  immimity  order,  wise  prosecutors — 
that  is,  Govemment  attorneys  looking 
for  evidence,  not  headlines — do  anyway. 
These  prosecutors  already  use  immunity 
consensually.  They  treat  it  as  a  bargain- 
ing tool  and  trade  immimity  for  a  wit- 
ness' testimony.  They  do  not  force  im- 
munity onto  witnesses  who  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  will  not  testify  . 

Why  do  they  not?  Peter  Richards,  an 
experienced  Federal  and  New  Jersey 
prosecutor  and  an  expert  on  immunity, 
put  it  plainly  at  a  Cornell  University 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime  conference 
last  August.  Forcing  a  witness  "to  testify 
by  court  order  over  his  clear  objections," 
he  said,  "we  don't  like  to  do  it  because 
we  have  found  that  it  normally  does  not 
work.  The  situation  where  a  witness  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  in  the  first  place,  then 
comes  into  the  grand  jury  and  changes 
his  mind  and  cooperates  and  tells  you 
the  truth  and  gives  you  something  valu- 
able is  extremely,  very,  very,  very  rare. 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  it  happen,  as 
a  matter  of  fact." 

The  enactment  of  consensual  immu- 
nity would  not  hamper  the  work  of  fair- 
minded  prosecutors.  It  would,  however, 
end  the  manipulation  of  immunity  to 
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tice.  "While  the  prosecutor  at  his  best 
is  one  of  the  most  beneflcient  forces  in 
our  society,  when  he  acts  from  malice  or 
other  base  motives,  he  is  one  of  the 
worst." 

The  grand  jury  was  supposed  to  shield 
us  from  prosecutors  who  act  from  "mal- 
ice or  other  base  motives."  It  is  time  to 
fashion  the  framework  that  can  allow 
the  grand  jury  to  fvdfill  this  noble  goal. 

A  summary  of  the  Grand  Jury  Reform 
Act  of  1977  follows ; 

Summary  of  the  Grand  Jury  Refoem  Act 
OF  1977 

EECALCTTRANT  WITNESSES 

Requires  12  or  more  grand  Jurors  to  vote 
that  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  testify  Is 
without  Just  cause  before  government  attor- 
ney may  apply  for  a  show-cause  hearing 
order. 

Gives  the  witness  10  days  notice  of  a  con- 
tempt hearing.  Upon  showing  of  special  need, 
a  notice  of  not  less  than  five  days  may  be 
given  to  a  trial  witness. 

Guarantees  right  of  counsel  at  a  con- 
tempt- hearing  and  for  such  counsel  to  be 
appointed   for  those  unable  to  afford  one. 

Provides  that  Imprisonment  shall  be  In 
a  federal  Institution,  unless  the  witness 
waives  this  right.  Upon  showing  of  hardship, 
witness  may  be  Imprisoned  at  institution 
near  family,  work  or  attorney. 

Reduces  the  period  of  contempt  confine- 
ment to  six  months  and  prohibits  reiterative 
contempt  by  making  the  six  months  cumula- 
tive, applying  It  against  any  confinement 
resulting  from  prior,  subsequent  or  related 
grand  Jury  Investigations. 

Requires  that  a  witness  found  in  con- 
tempt be  allowed  bail  pending  appeal  unless 
It  affirmatively  appears  appeal  Is  frivolous. 
Appellate  court  m\ist  act  within  30  days  or 
the  witness  will  be  released  pending  determi- 
nation of  the  appeal. 

Prohibits  imprisonment  for  civil  or  crimi- 
nal contempt  afer  a  witness  has  once  been 
imprisoned  for  criminal  contempt  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  the  same  questions. 

Provides  that  a  refusal  to  answer  questions 
or  provide  other  information  shall  not  be 
punished  If  the  question  or  request  is  based 
on  any  violation  of  the  witness'  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  rights. 

Applies  all  of  the  above  protections  to 
witnesses  subpoenaed  to  trial  as  well  as 
grand  Jury  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of 
grand  Jury  voting,  where  in  trial  the  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  court. 

NOTICE     TO     THE     GRAND     JtTRY     OF     TTS    RIGHTS 
AND    DUTIES 

Requires  that  the  district  court  Judge  who 
empanels  the  grand  Jiiry  give  Instructions 
to  the  grand  Jurors  at  the  beginning  of  their 
term,  including:  grand  Jury  powers  with  re- 
spect to  independent  Investigations,  its  right 
to  call  and  interrogate  witnesses,  its  right 
to  request  documents  and  evidence,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  investigation,  the  neces- 
sity of  legally  sufficient  evidence  to  indict 
and  the  power  of  the  grand  Jury  to  vote 
before  a  witness  may  be  subpoenaed,  granted 
immunity,  be  given  a  contempt  hearing  or 
indicted. 

Proscribes  that  failure  to  so  instruct  the 
grand  Jviry  is  Just  cause  for  a  refusal  to 
testify  or  for  dismissal  of  an  indictment  by 
that  or  by  a  subsequent  grand  Jury  on  the 
same  matter. 

INDEPENDENT    INQUIRY 

Allows  the  grand  Jury,  upon  notice  to  the 
court,  to  inquire  on  its  own  Initiative  into 
offenses  committed  by  government  or  for- 
mer government  officials. 

Authorizes  the  grand  Jury  to  ask  the  court 
to  appoint  a  special  attorney  to  assist  Its 
Investigation   upon    a   vote    of   at   least    12 
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grand   Jurors.   The   special   attorney   would 
sign  any  Indictments. 

RIGHTS    OP    GRAND    JURY    WITNESSES 

Requires  an  affirmative  vote  of  12  or  more 
grand  Jurors  to  issue  a  subpoena.  The  sub- 
poena would  not  be  returnable  on  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  without  the  witness'  ex- 
press consent. 

Requires  each  subpoena  to  inform  the  wit- 
ness of  the  right  to  counsel,  the  right  against 
self-incrimination,  whether  the  witness'  own 
conduct  Is  under  investigation,  the  criminal 
statutes  involved  and  any  other  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  court  deems  necessai^ 
and  appropriate. 

Bars  the  prosecution  from  calling  a  witness 
who  has  given  the  prosecutor  advanced  writ- 
ten notice  that  s/he  Intends  to  claim  the 
Fifth  Amendment  unless  a  grant  of  Im- 
munity has  been  obtained. 

Permits  representation  by  counsel  inside 
the  grand  Jury  room.  Frees  witness'  counsel 
from  the  secrecy  rule. 

Gives  the  court  in  the  district  out  of 
which  the  subpoena  was  Issued,  the  court 
in  the  district  where  the  subpoena  was 
served  and  the  court  in  whose  district  the 
witness  resides  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
motions  to  quash  and  other  relief. 

Limits  permissible  venue  of  a  grand  jury 
investigation  to  only  where  the  grand  Jury  is 
Investigating  both  substantive  criminal  of- 
fenses and  conspiracies  to  commit  such  of- 
fenses. In  such  cases,  only  a  grand  Jury  sit- 
ting in  a  district  where  the  substantive  crime 
took  place  would  be  permitted  to  question 
witnesses. 

Forbids  a  second  grand  Jury  Investigation 
into  a  matter  which  has  led  one  grand  jury, 
after  considering  the  evidence,  not  to  return 
an  indictment,  imless  there  is  a  showing  that 
additional  relevant  evidence  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Requires  complete  recordation  of  grand 
Jury  proceedings.  Allows  the  witness  or  coun- 
sel to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  witness'  testimony 
before  the  grand  jury  and  thereafter  submit 
clarifying  statements. 

Requires  the  government  to  turn  over  to 
the  witness  before  questioning  copies  of  any 
statements  made  by  the  witness  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gation. 

Provides  that  no  person  shall  be  required 
to  testify  or  be  confined  if  the  court,  upon 
evidentiary  hearing,  finds:  (1)  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  subpoena  Is  to  secure  testi- 
mony for  trial  evidence  for  a  person  already 
under  indictment,  (2)  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  would  be  unreasonable,  oppressive, 
cumulative  or  privileged,  (3)  the  testimony 
would  have  a  disparaging  effect  on  a  confi- 
dential or  prlvUeged  relationship  which 
would  outweigh  the  value  of  the  testimony, 
(4)  the  primary  pvupose  Is  to  harass  the 
witness. 

Requires  that  all  questions  and  requests 
or  other  objects  be  relevant  to  the  matter  un- 
der investigation  by  the  grand  jury.  Prohibits 
coercive  threats  or  statements,  or  opinions  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  a  witness'  testimony 
from  being  made  by  an  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  witness  or  the  grand  jury. 

IMMUNITY     OF     WITNESSES 

Abolishes  all  forced  and  vise  immunity  be- 
fore grand  Juries  and  courts.  Transactional 
immunity  is  allowed  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  witness,  and  by  affirmative  vote 
of  12  grand  Jurors;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  trial 
proceeding,  with  the  consent  of  the  witness 
and  the  application  of  the  U.S.  attorney. 

Provides  transaction  immunity  for  wit- 
nesses before  Congressional  committees  and 
agency  hearings. 

REPORTS    CONCERNING    GRAND    JURY 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Requires  the  Department  of  Justice  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  and  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  courts  annual  re- 
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pwrts  concerning  grand  jury  investigations 
and  the  use  of  Immunity  orders.  Requires  re- 
ports in  eight  specified  areas,  set  forth  ac- 
cording to  judicial  district. 

EVIDENCE 

Requires  the  government  to  introduce  all 
evidence  in  Its  possession  tending  to  prove 
the  Innocence  of  a  potential  defendant. 

Prohibits  the  grand  Jury  from  returning 
an  indictment  on  the  basis  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence alone. 


UTILITY  BILLS   SQUEEZE 

CONSUMERS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
not  forget  the  consumer  in  our  discus- 
sions of  the  present  energy  crisis.  Many 
consimiers  who  have  heeded  the  pleas  to 
conserve  energy  have  done  a  magriificent 
job  only  to  find  that  their  utility  bills 
continue  to  climb. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen  Godbout  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  has 
written  a  most  eloquent  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  about  the  need  to  give  con- 
sumers a  break. 

The  Godbouts  have  taken  many  steps 
to  conserve  energy,  such  as  adding  in- 
sulation and  storm  windows  to  their 
home  and  lowering  their  thermostat.  The 
proof  of  their  success  is  that  last  Decem- 
ber they  consumed  13  percent  less  elec- 
tricity and  49  percent  less  natural  gas 
than  they  had  3  years  earlier — all  this  in 
the  face  of  a  severe  winter. 

Despite  their  heroic  efforts,  their  en- 
ergy bill  was  higher  in  1976  than  it  was 
in  1973. 

Mrs.  Godbout's  letter  speaks  for  Itself. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Dear  President  Carter:  I  have  never  be- 
fore written  to  a  President  but  I  feel  so 
strongly  over  my  concern  about  our  natural 
gas  crisis  that  I'm  praying  you  will  give  this 
letter  much  consideration.  When  is  some- 
body going  to  start  looking  at  the  consvmiers' 
side  of  this  crisis?  I  realize  we  need  to  seek 
new  ways  and  means  for  new  energy  and  this 
takes  money,  but  the  consumer  can't  pay  for 
it  all.  Why  can't  some  Federal  money  be 
made  available  for  this?  The  average  and 
below  Income  families  cannot  continue  to 
pay  prices  such  as  we  are  now  for  gas  much 
longer.  Prom  all  indications  the  price  of  gas 
will  go  even  higher  and  it  will  soon  be  Im- 
possible to  pay  our  bills — what  do  we  do 
then?  Another  year  or  so  like  this  and  I'm 
sure  many  people  wUl  have  to  consider  go- 
ing on  welfare  rolls  or  have  some  assistance 
available  to  keep  warm.  We  have  no  choice 
as  to  where  to  buy  gas  other  than  from 
monopolies  such  as  Iowa  Power  &  Light  and 
they  continue  to  Impose  rate  Increase  upon 
rate  Increase  upon  iis.  Plus  they  are  allowed 
to  pass  along  to  the  consumer  energy  cost 
adjustments. 

This  hardly  seems  fair  to  me.  Seems  to  me 
that  that  when  something  Is  sold  to  me  at 
a  set  amount  that's  what  I  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay,  but  this  energy  cost  adjust- 
ment varies  from  month  to  month  and  Is 
passed  along  to  the  consumer.  I'm  very  de- 
pressed over  the  future  outlook.  I  feel  like 
I'm  backed  in  a  corner  with  nowhere  to  turn 
for  help  so  I'm  taking  this  means  in  writing 
to  you  and  other  heads  of  Energy.  We  are 
constantly   being    asked   to    conserve    (and 
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believe  me  we  have  conserved)  and  for  our 
efforts  and  sacrifices  we  are  thanked  by 
having  to  pay  these  high  prices  for  gas  and 
told  It  will  go  even  higher. 

We  have  done  everything  possible  In  our 
home  to  conserve  energy  and  I  don't  know 
of  anything  further  we  can  do.  Is  it  fair  that 
I  have  to  continue  to  pay  even  higher  prices 
for  gas?  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  means 
we  have  taken. 

1.  InsxUated  attic,  all  side  walls  and  put 
on  storm  windows  in  1974. 

2.  We  have  caulked  around  all  window  and 
door  casings. 

3.  We  have  gradually  dialed  down — as  of 
this  winter  (76-77)  the  thermostat  Is  set  at 
64-66.  (your  pleas  to  the  nation  to  dial  down 
to  65  didn't  affect  us — I  already  know  how 
uncomfortable  that  temperature  Is) 

4.  At  night  we  dial  down  to  56. 

5.  I  pull  shades  and  close  drapes  at  the 
windows  at  nights  on  days  the  sun  doesnt 
shine. 

6.  We  have  steam  heat  and  we  shut  off 
upstairs  radiators  when  we  get  up  In  the 
mornings  and  turn  them  back  on  at  night. 

7.  We  have  shut  off  and  don't  heat  rooms 
we  don't  need. 

8.  I  dry  about  half  of  our  laundry  on  lines 
in  the  basement  and  I  wash  In  cold  water. 

9.  We  keep  high  humidity  In  our  house 
because  we  have  health  problems  that  re- 
quire this. 

10.  I  don't  have  a  dishwasher  or  self  clean- 
ing oven,  etc. 

What  more  can  be  expected  from  a  con- 
sumer? 

Next  are  some  facts  and  figures  which  will 
prove  that  I  have  conserved.  This  is  taken 
off  our  Iowa  Power  and  Light  bills. 

I>ecember  1973  (before  we  took  steps  to 
conserve) : 

Used,  912  kwh;  cost,  $25.37. 

Used,  635  ccf;  cost  $66.83. 

December  1975: 

Used,  913  kwh;  cost  $36.12. 

Used,  320  ccf;  cost,  $48.16. 

December  1976: 

Used,  791  kwh;  cost  $32.26. 

Used,  323  ccf;  cost,  $61.79. 

You  can  see  that  we  used  nearly  half  as 
much  gas  this  December  as  we  did  in  1973 
but  the  cost  is  nearly  the  same.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  pay  the  bill  If  I  had 
used  the  same  amoimt  as  I  did  in  1973  at 
the  current  rates.  Also  notice  that  we  \ised 
only  3  ccf  of  gas  more  this  December  than  In 
1975  and  the  Iowa  Power  representative  com- 
mented to  this  fact  that  we  had  conserved 
because  this  December  1976  was  20  percent 
colder  than  December  1975. 1  also  paid  a  dif- 
ference of  $13.63  for  those  3  ccf  In  a  year's 
time.  When  I  see  Increases  like  that  on  3 
ccf  it  makes  me  shudder — what  Justifies  in- 
creases like  that?  How  can  anyone  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  up  with  rising  costs  such  as 
these?  My  combined  bill  with  sales  tax  was 
$96.87  for  this  past  December.  I  have  to  cut 
down  on  food  in  order  to  pay  it  and  I  can- 
not continue  to  pay  such  prices.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  am  I  to  do  If  gas  continues  to 
rise? 

For  these  reasons.  President  Carter,  I  plead 
with  you  to  set  up  some  kinds  of  programs 
that  would  give  the  consumer  that  conserves 
a  break  in  the  cost  of  gas.  I  don't  see  how  it 
is  humanly  possible  for  me  to  conserve  much 
more  or  for  my  husband  to  increase  our  in- 
come anymore.  He  is  a  teacher  and  he  sup- 
plements our  income  by  coaching  during  the 
school  year  and  painting  houses  in  the  sum- 
mer, Yes,  there  are  people  who  have  not  done 
their  part  in  conserving  but  as  a  whole  most 
families  have  taken  means  to  conserve,  so 
why  not  Introduce  a  program  that  would 
benefit  the  conserver  and  let  those  who  don't, 
pay  the  consequences. 

Excuse  this  poorly  typed  letter  but  I  am  a 
homemaker  and  have  not  typed  for  years  and 
find  I've  lost  my  touch  and  It  is  difficult  to 
type  with  cold  hands. 
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I  am  praying  for  some  action  to  benefit 
families  across  the  nation  such  as  us.  May 
God  direct  you,  Mr.  President,  to  help  people 
like  us — your  people.  I  mxist  say  I  am  happy 
about  the  steps  you  have  taken  to  cut  energy 
cost  and  consumption  since  you've  taken 
office.  I'm  disturbed  with  our  local  state  in 
the  fact  that  they  say  they  wiU  not  dial  down 
to  65  in  the  State  Office  Building.  Why  should 
the  houeholder  then?  I  pray  Ctod  will  send 
some  answers  to  this  problem. 
Yours  tnily, 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Godbout. 


BLINDING  JUSTICE:  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN TO  OUTLAW  THE  U.S. 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCIES 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  three  organizations  working  to 
extinguish  America's  foreign  and  domes- 
tic intelligence-gathering  capability  held 
a  Capitol  Hill  press  conference  to  publi- 
cize proposed  Federal  legislation  which 
they  drafted  to  outlaw  domestic  intelli- 
gence-gathering. The  tr;u=  craaniza- 
tions  are  the  American  riril  Liberties 
Union,  ACLU,  the  Fund  for  Peace's  Cen- 
ter for  National  Security  Studies,  CNSS, 
and  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice, 
CPJ. 

The  three  groups  were  presented  in  the 
media  account  of  the  press  conference  as 
"civil  liberties"  organizations.  In  fact  the 
three  are  civil  liberties  groups  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  working  to  set  up 
conditions  under  which  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  under  our  Constitution  will 
be  destroyed.  The  draft  legislation,  for 
which  congressional  sponsors  are  being 
sought,  will  be  considered  separately. 
First,  a  review  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  sponsoring  it  is  in  order. 

The  ACLU  was  founded  by  socialists 
who,  though  preferring  nonviolence 
themselves,  cooperated  for  decades  with 
totalitarian  Marxist-Leninist  organiza- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  professing  concern  for 
individual  liberties,  the  ACLU  continues 
to  have  among  its  leaders  and  member- 
ship Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  activists, 
and  other  Marxist-Leninists  who  can  un- 
der no  circumstances  be  considered  civil 
libertarians. 

In  its  1970-71  annual  report,  the  ACLU 
announced : 

The  ACLU  has  made  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nation's  vast  surveillance  network  a  top  pri- 
ority. •  •  •  The  ACLU's  attack  on  the  po- 
litical surveillance  is  being  pressed  simul- 
taneously through  a  research  project,  litiga- 
tion, and  legislation  action. 

The  ACLU'S  Project  on  Privacy  and 
Data  Collection,  called  more  accurately 
the  "antisurveillance  project"  by  activ- 
ists, is  headed  by  Frank  J.  Donner,  iden- 
tified in  sworn  testimony  by  three  wit- 
nesses as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  For  20  years,  Donner  has 
been  a  leader  of  the  Communist  Party's 
efforts  to  end  all  investigation  of  sub- 
versive activities. 

The  Committee  for  Public  Justice  was 
founded  in  1970  by  Lillian  Hellman  who 
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When  we  had  walked  for 
me  If  It  was  true  that 
the    Important    people.    In 
Party  were  Communists.  It 
prising   question   that   I 
most  cerfftlnlv  it  was  true 
Is  true,  wna     "ney're  saylni? 
"I  thought  jiji..  must  have 
hard,  dirty  work  In  the  offlc  ( 
and  a  good  deal  of  the 
getting  Is  given  by  the  higher 
think  they  mean  any  harm 
men."  "I  see,"  he  said,  and 


a  while  he  asked 

of  the  people, 

the    Progressive 

"^as  such  a  sur- 

ughed    and    said 

He  said,  "Then  It 

"Yes,"  I  said, 

known  that.  The 

Is  done  by  them 

advice  you're 

ups.  I  don't 

they're  stubborn 

that  was  that. 
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prominent  in  the  Senalje 
curity  Subcommittee's 
active  and  typical  sponsors 
nist  front  organizations, 
on  from  her  HCUA 
tinue  her  career  as  a  sutcessful 
way  playwright  and  nove 
continue  a  Hollywood 
she  had  produced  some 
Soviet  film  scripts. 

Hellman  installments 
provide  some  intriguing 
Comintern  and  CPUSA 
she  moved  from  the 
excerpt  of   Hellman's 
about  to  be  relea.sed  as  a 
Julia,  starring  Jane  FoiiJa 
tionalized  account  of  Hel  man 
as  a  courier  smuggling  fu  nds 
man  Communist  undergfoimd 

In  view  of  Hellman's 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
other  than  apprehension 
investigators  had  discovered 
activities  on  behalf  of 
and  American  Communis 
an  embarrassed  red  face 
tiny  of  her  red  politics. 

But  Hellman,  one  of 
tive  of  the  revisionists, 
lister  of  anti-Communisti  i 
ago,  Hellman  forced  her 
Brown  &  Co..  to  censor 
by  Diana  Trilling,  widoV 
Communist  liberal  critic 
which  were  critical  of  Hellman 
activities. 
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]  )ubllsher,  Little 
in  a  book 
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Lionel  Trilling, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Operating  from  offices  at  22  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016—212-686- 
1245 — the  CPJ  made  its  first  public  notice 
with  a  1971  Princeton  conference  attack- 
ing the  FBI's  monitoring  of  violence- 
prone  and  subversive  organizations.  CPJ 
funding  has  come  from  the  sale  of  books 
based  on  its  antiintelligence  seminars; 
from  radical  chic  fundraising  affairs; 
and  from  the  Field  Foimdation  via  the 
ACLU.  Established  by  Marshall  Field,  the 
Field  Foundation  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  funding  of  extreme  left  causes,  and 
several  of  its  officers  and  trustees  are 
CPJ  members  including  Mrs.  Ruth  P. 
Field,  Robert  Coles,  Justine  Wise  Poller, 
and  Mrs.  Fiona  Field  Rust. 

In  1974,  CPJ  representatives  met  with 
officials  of  the  FBI  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator— now  Vice  President — Mondale  to 
make  "detailed  proposals  to  end  unlawful 
surveillance,  wiretapping,  mail  opening, 
burglaries  and  other  abuses."  In  fact,  as 
CPJ,  the  ACLU  and  CNSS— also  funded 
to  a  large  part  by  the  Field  Foimdation — 
make  clear,  they  consider  all  surveillance 
of  subversives  and  violence-oriented 
Marxist-Leninist  conspiratorial  groups 
"illegal"  unless  Federal  crimes  are  al- 
ready known  to  have  been  committed.  In 
effect,  CPJ,  ACLU,  and  CNSS  are  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  the  preventive  as- 
p>ects  of  the  legal  system. 

More  recently,  CPJ  has  organized 
meetings  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chicago  in  which  the  stars  of  the  anti- 
intelligence  speaking  circuit,  such  as 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  Morton  Halperin,  and 
Victor  Marchetti  were  joined  by  congres- 
sional figures  and  media  l-ominaries  like 
Tom  Wicker,  1972  recipient  of  the  armual 
award  of  the  National  Emergency  CivU 
Liberties  Committee,  a  Communist  Party 
front,  to  denounce  intelligence-gather- 
ing. 

The  CPJ's  executives  and  committee 
members  are  a  roll  call  of  supporters  of 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  fronts  and 
causes;  "radical  chic"  figures  from  the 
entertainment  world ;  and  alleged  liberals 
who  have  been  around  long  enough  to  be 
expected  to  recognize  a  Stalinist  oper- 
ation when  they  see  one: 

CPJ  EXEcxrrivE  council 
Lillian  Hellman.  Robert  B.  Slivers.  Co- 
Chairmen;  Raymond  S.  Calamaro,  Executive 
Director:  Norman  Dorsen,  Leon  Friedman, 
Wlllard  Gaylln,  Stephen  GUlers,  Milton  Gor- 
don, John  Hersey,  Ephralm  London,  Aryeh 
Neler,  Eleanor  Jackson  Plel,  Orvllle  H.  Schell, 
Jr.,  Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum.  Telford  Taylor, 
Hannah  Weinstein,  Jerome  Wiesner. 
coMMrrrEE  members 
Sheldon  Ackley,  Archie  Alexander,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Van  Alstyne,  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr., 
Warren  Beatty,  Derrick  A.  Bell.  Jr.,  Viola 
Bernard,  Felicia  Bernstein,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein. Edward  J.  Blousteln,  Thomas  Brandon. 
Wiley  A.  Branton,  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward Burling,  Haywood  Burns. 

Hoddlng  Carter,  III,  Ramsey  Clark,  Mrs. 
Robert  Claytor,  Benjamin  Cohen,  Robert 
Coles,  Daniel  G.  Collins,  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  Barry  Commoner,  Jack  Conway,  Vern 
Countryman,  William  C.  Cunningham, 
Adrian  W.  DeWlnd,  WUllam  Doerlng,  Ronnie 
Dugger,  Marian  Edelman,  A.  Whitney  Ells- 
worth, Jules  Felffer,  Mrs.  Marshall  Field. 

Moe  Poner,  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  Mrs. 
Elinor  Glmbel,  Albert  Gore,  Ernest  A.  Gross, 
Thomas  H.  Gulnzburg,  Jose  A.  Gutierrez, 
Morton  H.  Halperin,  Charles  Halpern,  V.  W. 
Henderson,  Alleen  Hernandez,  Theodore  M. 
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Hesburgh,  Charles  Horsky,  Frank  Jones,  Ken- 
neth Kenlston,  George  Klrsteln,  George  B. 
Kistlakowsky. 

Donald  S.  Klopfer,  Terry  Lenzner,  John 
Lewis,  Duane  Lockard,  J.  Anothony  Lukas, 
Shirley  MacLaine,  Burke  Marshall,  Louis 
Martin,  Anne  Martlndell,  Jessica  Mltford. 
Charles  Morgan,  Jr.,  Paul  Newman,  Mike 
Nichols,  Martin  Peretz,  Frances  Fox  Piven, 
Richard  Poirler,  Justine  Wise  Poller. 

Louis  H.  PoUak,  Jo  Pomerance,  David  Ram- 
age.  Bernard  Rapoport,  William  M.  Roth, 
Mrs.  Fiona  Rust,  Carl  Sapers,  Andre  Schlffrln, 
Norbert  A.  Schlel,  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
Stephen  Schlossberg,  Faith  Schwarz.  John 
Selgenthaler,  Gordon  Sherman,  WUllam  L. 
Shlrer,  David  Shoup,  Nell  Simon. 

George  Slaff,  McNeUl  Smith,  Jean  Stein, 
Philip  Stern.  William  Styron,  Percy  Sutton, 
James  Vorenberg,  Dorothy  A.  Wadsworth. 
John  William  Ward,  Grace  K.  Warnecke, 
James  Watson,  Bethuel  M.  Webster.  Joseph 
Weinstein,  Harris  Wofford,  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, G.  Vann  Woodward,  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky. 

The  Center  for  National  Security  Stud- 
ies, CNSS.  a  project  of  the  Fund  for 
Peace,  has  its  offices  in  a  townhouse 
rented  from  Fund  for  Peace  trustee 
Stewart  Mott  at  122  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002.  CNSS  is  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  newly-formed 
Campaign  to  Stop  Government  Spying, 
CSGS,  which  emerged  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Government  Spying  held 
in  January  in  Chicago.  (See  Congres- 
sional Record,  Jan.  31,  1977.  2843;  and 
Feb.  1,1977.3200). 

The  campaign  describes  itself  as  "a 
coalition  of  religious,  educational,  civic 
and  labor  organizations  which  have 
joined  together  to  call  for  strict  controls 
on  the  operations  of  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional intelligence  agencies."  Actually, 
the  campaign  is  the  grass  roots  pressure 
organization  which  will  try  to  convince 
Congress  that  large  numbers  of  their 
constituents  demand  an  end  to  Federal 
intelligence  programs. 

The  CSGS  for  the  most  part  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  organizations  which 
were  previously  active  in  Communist- 
directed  coalitions  supporting  the  Viet- 
cong  and  which  are  now  active  in  the 
Friendshipment  coalition  for  reparations 
and  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  regime:  in  the  National 
Council  for  Universal  and  Unconditional 
Amnesty,  NCUUA;  and  in  the  Coalition 
for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy, 
CNFMP. 

The  Camimign  to  Stop  Government 
Spying  has  its  offices  at  201  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE.,  No.  112,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002—202/547-4644.  Coordinator  is 
Peggy  Shaker.  Member  organizations  re- 
sponsible for  campaign  direction  and  pol- 
icymaking include: 

American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Center  for  National  Security  Studies. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Church  of  Scientology.  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Social  Justice. 

Commission  on  Social  Action  for  Reform 
Judaism. 

Counter-Spy. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Fund  for  Constitutional  Government. 

La  Raza  tin  Ida. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Group. 
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National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Lawyers. 

National  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. 

National  Jesuit  S<)clal  Apostolate. 

National  Indian  Youth  Council. 

National  Lawyers  GuUd. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Student  Association. 

People's  Business  Commission. 

Political  Rights  Defense  Firnd. 

Public  Education  Project  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Community. 

United  Church  of  Christ : 

Office  for  Church  in  Society,  Commission 
for  Racial  Justice. 

Urban  Policy  Research  Institute. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.:  Wash- 
ington Office. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

Cooperating  organizations  who  support 
CSGS  goals  and  are  in  communication 
with  the  CSGS  include: 

Americans  for  Amnesty. 

Catholic  Peace  Fellowship. 

Center  for  Women's  Policy  Studies. 

Chicago  Police  Surveillance  Litigation  and 
Education  Project. 

Children's  Foundation. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Fund  for  New  Priorities. 

International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

Midwest  Research  Group. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Protect  Political  Rights. 

Repression  Information  Project. 

Southern  Regional  Council. 

Unitarian  Universallst  Association. 

War  Reslsters  League. 

Women's  Lobby. 

The  Campaign  To  Stop  Government 
Spying  outlines  its  three  basic  principles: 

End  Covert  Operations  Abroad:  Clande- 
stine organizations  and  covert  intervention 
in  the  afifalrs  of  other  countries  have  no  place 
in  a  democracy.  Paramilitary  operations  and 
political  Interference  by  the  CIA  should  be 
ended  and  the  Clandestine  Services  Branch 
disbanded.  (Many  of  the  organizations  and 
Individuals  Involved  In  the  Campaign  believe 
that  the  end  of  secret  government  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  prohibition  of  all  secret 
spying  in  peacetime.) 

End  Political  Spying  In  the  United  States: 
Spying  on  Americans  engaged  in  political  ac- 
tivities violates  the  Constitution  and  inhibits 
the  free  participation  so  important  in  our 
democracy.  The  CIA,  FBI.  military,  state  and 
local  police  should  be  clearly  prohibited  from 
spying. 

End  Secret  Budgets  and  Secret  Charters  of 
the  Intelligence  Agencies:  The  Constitution 
requires  a  public  accounting  of  all  govern- 
ment spending.  Secret  funds  and  secret  char- 
ters encourage  crime  and  distort  the  open 
democratic  process.  The  budgets  and  func- 
tions of  the  intelligence  agencies  should  be 
made  public. 

Contrary  to  what  the  anti-intelligence 
extremists  assert,  secret  operations  have 
a  strong  role  to  play  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  of  the  free 
world  from  its  enemies.  Looking  at  satel- 
lite photos  and  reading  Pravda  and 
Izvestiya  or  meeting  with  Soviet  officials 
in  international  forums  will  never  tell  us 
what  we  need  to  know  about  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  new  secret  weapons  sys- 
tems under  development,  the  new  poli- 
cies being  developed,  or  new  salients  be- 
ing considered. 
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Also  contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  anti- 
intelligence  extremists,  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  found  that  law  enforcement 
also  has  a  preventive  function.  If  vio- 
lence-prone members  of  a  picket  line  are 
inhibited  from  mayhem  by  the  fact  they 
are  being  watched  and  photographed, 
then  society  has  benefited.  If  violence 
does  erupt,  the  lawbreakers  can  be  iden- 
tified from  the  photos,  and  society  bene- 
fits. And  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
found  that  the  mere  fact  of  surveillance 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  organizations  which  take  their  op- 
erational guidelines  from  Marx,  Lenin, 
Trotsky,  Hitler,  and  Mao  are  prepared  to 
use  any  illegal  method  of  imposing  their 
will  whenever  they  feel  such  tactics  will 
be  successsful. 

The  mere  fact  that  these  organizations 
also  carry  out  legal  activities  does  not 
lessen  the  threat  to  all  our  freedoms.  As 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  said: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  a  "suicide  pact."  The  Nation  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  protect  Itself  from  acts  of  espio- 
nage and  sabotage  and  from  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Govenunent. 

When  the  CPJ/CNSS/ACLU  draft  leg- 
islation comes  before  us,  we  should  take 
into  consideration  its  origins  and  pur- 
pose as  the  "left  stalking  horse"  for 
other  biUs  to  maim  our  intelligence 
agencies. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  ap- 
proximately 1  million  persons  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  are  living  here  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  enjoying  all  the 
unalienable  rights  and  freedoms  that  our 
country  offers.  Ever  since  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  declared  its  independence 
59  years  ago  on  February  16,  1918,  the 
United  Stat€s  has  fully  recognized  and 
wholeheartedly  supported  its  right  to 
exist  freely,  serving  as  an  example  to  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere.  It 
is  these  fine  people  of  Lithuania  and  of 
Lithuanian  descent  that  we  commend. 

Ever  since  Lithuanian  immigrants 
started  coming  to  the  United  States  as 
early  as  1688,  they  have  offered  a  type  of 
Eastern  European  lifestyle  that  has 
added  immensely  to  our  overall  melting 
pot  of  culture.  The  many  achievements 
made  in  Lithuania  over  the  past  century 
in  the  fields  of  literature  and  music,  in- 
spired by  the  national  folklore,  have  been 
brought  across  the  ocean  in  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  spirited  people. 
They  have  survived  many  years  of  op- 
pression, intermittently  fighting  off 
enemy  occupation  from  every  side.  They 
have  never  lost  their  love  of  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  national  identity  which 
they  first  developed  over  180  years  ago. 
That  is  why  those  Lithuanians  who  have 
migrated  to  American  soil  cherish  deeply 
and  hold  in  great  respect  those  individual 
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rights  and  freedoms  that  many  of  us 
often  take  for  granted. 

In  Lithuania,  the  people  are  still  striv- 
ing to  obtain  this  freedom  and  they  look 
to  us,  a  country  once  involved  in  a  battle 
for  independence  itself,  for  support. 
Many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and  friends  of  Lithuania  will  remember 
with  grateful  feelings  the  approval  of 
House  Resolution  864  back  in  1975  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  expressing 
the  concern  this  body  had  over  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  three  Baltic  States: 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  act  on 
•behalf  of  any  coimtry  that  seeks  to 
govern  itself  under  a  democratic  system. 

As  we  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  let  us  remember  that  the 
United  States,  too,  was  once  a  struggling 
nation,  seeking  its  independence.  Be- 
cause of  this,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  those 
Lithuanians  who  wish  to  build  them- 
selves a  more  perfect  society  and  com- 
mend those  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
ours. 


COUNTY  ENGINEER   TALKS   ABOUT 
UNSAFE  BRIDGES 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  I  reintroduced  the  Bridge  Safety 
Act  of  1977.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  provid- 
ing some  urgently  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  States  deal  with  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  problem:  financing  the 
repair  or  replacement  of  unsafe  bridges. 

In  a  statement  which  accompanied 
introduction  of  the  bill  on  that  day,  I 
included  a  number  of  alarming  statistics 
concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  bridge 
repair  and  replacement  problem  in  this 
country.  The  cold  numbers  and  facts  are 
perhaps  not  the  best  measure  of  this 
problem.  State  and  local  government 
officials,  primarily  county  engineers, 
offer  the  most  convincing  arguments 
in  support  of  increased  Federal  involve- 
ment in  this  area. 

As  an  illustration.  I  insert  today  for 
my  colleagues'  information  a  news  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Coimcil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Nonpareil  on  January  24: 

Beidge  Repaib  Bill  Welcomed 

A  bill  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  increase  fed- 
eral funds  for  emergency  bridge  repair  would 
be  a  welcome  relief  to  Pottawattamie  Coun- 
ty's Engineer. 

"It  boggles  the  mind  when  you  think  of 
the  amount  of  money  it  takes  to  replace 
bridges,"  Engineer  Charles  W.  "Gene"  Hales 
said  Monday. 

Last  year  the  county  spent  $1,670,000  to  re- 
place 55  wooden  bridges.  Hales  said. 

Prom  1973  to  1976,  188  bridges  have  been 
replaced  at  a  cost  of  $4,529,(X)0.  "The  entire 
county  system  has  700  bridges  so  I  think 
we're  working  at  a  fairly  good  rate,"  Hales 
said.  But  added,  "It  could  be  better." 

Bridge  replacement  and  repair  Is  the  coun- 
ty engineers'  office  top  priority,  he  said. 

"It's  essential  to  keep  such  traffic  as  farm 
equipment  and  school  buses  moving." 

Federal  bridge  repair  legislation  Introduced 
last    week    by    Congressman    Tom    Harkln, 
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D-Iowa,  comes  at  a  good 
because    he    anticipates 
bridge  work  In  1977. 

Hales  said  he  and  other 
county   engineers  have 
Harkln  on  the  problem 
Informed  of  the  local  sltuitlon 

Harkln   said    bis   studies 
that  nearly  half  of  Iowa's 
market   roads    have    deteriorated 
they  can  no  longer  carry 
were  originally  built  to 

He  also  said  about  900  lo^a 
Ify  for  emergency  federal 

Harkln    said    county   en^ 
funding  for  the  bridge 
slow,  "they  don't  even  bothfer 

Engineer  Hales  agreed  by 
today  of  getting  federal 
remote." 

Harkln's  bill  would  boost 
bridge  program  from  the 
to  $720  million. 
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HON.  C.  W.  BILL 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR]  SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 
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quent  imprisonment  of  employers  who 
deliberately  hire  illegal  aliens.  It  also 
provides  for  a  "first  warning"  to  em- 
ployers who  may  hire  illegal  aliens  un- 
intentionally. An  estimated  $10  billion 
even'  year  is  lost  in  wages  to  American 
workers  who  are  replaced  in  the  job 
market  by  illegal  aliens.  Unemployed 
Americans  need  those  jobs,  and  as  they 
are  denied  those  jobs  the  burden  is  shared 
by  every  American  taxpayer  who  must 
support  our  already  burdensome  unem- 
ployment program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  H.R.  3395 
and  to  support  it,  and  to  take  any  steps 
necessary  to  assure  its  expedient  passage 
by  this  House. 
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our  bimonthly  magazine.  Talking  Book 
Topics,  additional  requests  are  being  received 
daUy. 

To  fiu^iher  serve  this  demonstrated  need 
among  the  handicapped  population  for  In- 
formation about  pending  legislation  we  plan 
to  Issue  a  similar  compilation  of  bills  sub- 
mitted In  the  cvirrent  Congress.  This  new 
summary  should  appear  within  the  next 
several  months  and  will  be  announced 
through  our  program. 

Your  Interest  and  assistance  In  this  proj- 
ect are  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Kurt  Ctlke,  Chief. 
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AIDING  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  the  Physically 
Handicapped  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
arranged  to  have  legislation  relevant  to 
the  aid  of  our  Nation's  handicapped 
recorded  on  cassettes  for  the  benefit  of 
those  individuals  who  cannot  read  con- 
ventional print  material.  As  I  have  been 
active  for  some  time  now  in  developing 
legislation  for  the  handicapped,  I  am 
pleased  that  this  step  was  taken  to  help 
our  disabled  citizens  learn  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Washington  on  their  behalf. 

These  recordings  are  part  of  the  Di- 
vision's Talking  Book  Topics  series.  Talk- 
ing Book  Topics  is  a  bimonthly  magazine 
that  sends  a  list  of  recordings  to  over 
500,000  Individuals  on  their  mailing  list 
as  well  as  to  the  Division's  regional  and 
subregional  libraries.  Now,  interested 
persons  are  able  to  request  a  recorded 
summary  of  relevant  legislation  on  a 
free  loan,  much  in  the  same  way  re- 
corded books  and  magazines  are  de- 
livered. 

The  response  to  this  addition  to  the 
Talking  Book  series  has  been  gratifying. 
According  to  Mr.  Frank  Cylke,  Chief  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  and  the  Phys- 
ically Disabled,  more  than  30  requests 
for  the  cassette  have  been  received,  and 
the  number  grows  daily.  I  have  appended 
to  this  announcement  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cylke  describing  the  success  of  the 
project. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Cylke  and 
his  staff,  and  Mr.  Norman  Beckman, 
Acting  Director  of  CRS  and  his  staff,  for 
taking  steps  to  involve  these  disaijled 
citizens  in  the  legislative  process. 

LiBBART  OF  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  11, 1977. 
Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  At  your  suggestion  we 
have  produced.  In  cassette  form,  a  summary 
of  bUls  submitted  In  the  94th  Congress  which 
affect  handicapped  persons  in  some  manner. 

The  response  from  users  of  our  library 
program  has  been  gratifying.  Since  announc- 
ing the  availability  of  this  new  service  in 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  question  it  has  been  a  cold  winter, 
but  in  our  haste  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
energy  problem,  there  Is  little  merit  in 
warming  over  bad  legislation  which  died 
with  the  end  of  the  94th  Congress.  That 
idea  is  breaking  up  the  big  oil  companies 
and  it  has  surfaced  again. 

The  big  oil  companies  have  their 
faults,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  little 
merit  In  curing  the  faults  by  destroying 
the  main  reason  we  have  had  abundant 
energy  so  cheaply  for  so  long. 

In  a  recent  radio  editorial  on  station 
KKLS  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Abner 
Hunter  George  said  pretty  well  what  I 
perceive  to  be  the  feelings  of  most  South 
Dakotans  on  this  issue: 

The  following  comments  are  from  an  edi- 
torial by  Abner  Hunter  George  on  February 
9,  1977. 

Here  we  go  again  .  .   .  another  effort  to 
break   up    the    big   oil   companies   has   sur- 
faced. .  .  .  This  time  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Associated  Press  reports  that  a 
group    of    31    Congressmen    has    introduced 
legislation  to  break  up  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. And  this  time  they're  going  all  out  . . . 
they're  swinging  a  double  bladed  axe  at  the 
people  who  have  the  best  chance  of  keeping 
our  growing  demand  for  energy  supplies.  This 
bill  would  require  both  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal divestiture.  Not  only  would  one  company 
be  forbidden  to  engage  in  business  In  more 
than  one  energy  source,  but  would  also  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  more  than 
one  phase  of  the  business.  An  oil  company 
would  be  prohibited  from  dabbling  in  coal 
...  A  coal  company  could  not  become  In- 
volved in  the  search  for  nuclear  fuels.  New 
companies  would  have  to  be  formed  to  de- 
velop solar  energy  and  they  couldn't  br.inch 
out  Into  the  geothermal  area.  And  If  that  Is 
not  enough  .  .  .  the  coal  miners  could  not 
transport  their  coal  to  an  energy  plant.  A 
power  company  could  not  own  its  own  coal 
mine   or  other   fuel   source.   Oil   companies 
could   no  longer  establish  their  own  retail 
outlets   .  .  .  The  service  stations  that  dis- 
tribute their  products  to  the  public.  What  a 
hodge  podge  we  would  have.  Think  of  the 
multiplicity  of  potential  "weak  links"  in  the 
chain    between    search    and    discovery;    sale 
and    delivery;     production    and    marketing. 
The  thought  should  be  terrifying  to  a  na- 
tion so  dependent  on  a  firm,  reliable  supply 
of  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
an  expanding  economy.  Yet  here  are  31  Con- 
gressmen who  feel  we  must  make  the  gam- 
ble ...  a  gamble  with  the  economic  life- 
line of  an  entire  country. 
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But  the  most  formidable  obstacle  I  see  in 
such  a  plan  is  the  years-long  lead  time 
needed  to  bring  new  energy  sources  to  the 
point  that  they  can  be  delivered  and  put  to 
vise  by  those  who  need  them.  That  lead  time 
is  also  capital  consvunlng  time.  Do  the  Con- 
gressmen propose  to  subsidize  the  multitude 
of  new  companies  they  envision  as  bringing 
their  so  called  new  competition  Into  the 
energy  picture?  It  takes  vast  capital  re- 
sources to  venture  into  the  new  and  sophis- 
ticated energy  sources  that  must  become  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  greatest  industrial- 
ized nation  on  earth.  Even  If  the  government 
was  to  finance  those  ventures,  the  money 
must  still  come  eventually  from  the  profits  of 
private  industry.  Tt.at  is  the  one  source  of 
income  the  government  has  ...  it  is  the  one 
place  which  can  provide  the  Jobs  for  the 
people  who  produce  an  ever  Increasing  gross 
national  product.  Government  employment 
contributes  nothing  to  that.  .  .  .  Govern- 
ment regulation  is  counter  productive. 

Breaking  up  the  major  oil  companies 
would  be  a  sad.  .  .  .  and  I  fear,  a  fatal  mis- 
take. 

Thank  you. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT  SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO  HOLD  HEARING 
ON  TAX  DISCLOSURE  LAWS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLOBnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  I  have  scheduled  a 
hearing  to  explore  the  impact  of  new 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
limiting  Government  access  to  taxpayer 
information. 

Testimony  will  focus  on  two  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  the  1976  act,  sec- 
tions 1202  and  1205.  Section  1202,  which 
became  effective  January  1,  1977.  re- 
stricts the  use  of  tax  returns  outside  the 
ms  and  provides  penalties  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure,  including  disclosure 
to  other  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Section  1205,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive March  1,  1977,  limits  the  availability 
of  third -party  summonses  by  which  the 
IRS  obtains  such  information  as  a  bank's 
records  of  a  taxpayer's  financial  deal- 
ings. 

Federal  law  enforcement  oflBcials  have 
publicly  complained  that  the  new  restric- 
tions will  hamper  their  ability  to  verify 
Information  on  a  taxpayer's  return.  Sup- 
porters of  the  provisions  contend  that 
they  are  necessary  to  preserve  individual 
privacy. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Finance 
Committees,  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  asked  for  legislation  to  suspend  sec- 
tion 1202  and  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  section  1205,  both  for  6  months. 

Before  section  1202  became  effective, 
tax  return  information  could  be  disclosed 
to  certain  Government  agencies  outside 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  regulations  permitted  such 
disclosure  to   the  Justice  Department, 
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among  others,  in  the  pursuit  of  tax  fraud 
investigations.  Section  1202  limits  such 
disclosure  and  authorizes  civil  suits 
against  Government  employees  who 
make  unauthorized  disclosure. 

Section  1205  will  limit  the  availability 
of  administrative  summonses  by  permit- 
ting taxpayers  under  investigation  to 
prevent  tiiird  parties  from  giving  the  IRS 
the  third  party's  financial  records  con- 
cerning the  taxpayer.  It  also  authorizes 
taxpayer  intervention  In  third -party 
summons  enforcement  actions  brought 
by  the  Government,  as  well  as  taxpayer 
appeal  rights. 

The  1-day  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.,  Thursday,  February  24,  1977,  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  main  hear- 
ing room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  House  Oflflce  Building.  Witnesses 
invited  to  attend  include  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  legal,  judicial 
and  investigative  professions,  the  bank- 
ing industry,  and  public  interest  groups. 


SMALL  BUSINESS,  JOB  CREDIT  TAX 
ACT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  3404,  the  Small  Business,  Job  Credit 
Act.  This  bill,  which  provides  a  50-per- 
cent tax  credit  against  wages  for  a  new 
job  created  for  an  unemployed  person, 
Is  one  that  can  only  be  viewed  as  bene- 
ficial to  all  Americans. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  has  three  sig- 
nificant points  in  its  favor.  To  begin  with. 
It  is  not  just  another  giveaway  pro- 
gram. By  offering  such  an  incentive  as 
the  50-percent  tax  credit.  It  shows  the 
small  businessman  that  Goverrmient  is 
willing  to  go  half  way  with  him  to  help 
solve  the  unemployment  problem.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  each  new  job 
stimulated  by  this  program  will  cost  the 
Government  about  $3,000.  This  is  op- 
posed to  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,500  for 
a  Government  employee  in  the  public 
service  field,  and  $10,000  or  more  for  an 
employee  in  the  public  works  program. 

The  second  plus  in  this  proposal  is  its 
straightforward  approach  to  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  unemployment.  It 
should  produce  almost  Immediate  results 
while  creating  very  little  of  the  infamous 
"Government  redtape"  that  usually  ac- 
companies a  jobs  incentive  program.  To 
participate,  an  employer  would  simply 
declare  his  Involvement  in  the  program 
when  he  files  his  Income  tax  return.  His 
return  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  an 
IRS  audit,  as  it  always  Is.  The  program 
requires  a  minimum  of  paperwork  and  no 
large,  costly,  bureaucratic  organization 
to  oversee  it. 

Finally,  it  has  built  into  it  a  series  of 
necessary  and  very  sensible  controls  that 
should  accompany  any  legislation  of  this 
kind.  The  bill  provides  that  no  private 
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business  may  take  part  in  the  program 
beyond  the  hiring  of  10  new  employees 
with  a  maximum  tax  credit  of  $80,000  per 
year.  This  provision  virtually  eliminates 
its  usefulness  to  large  industry  which  can 
afford  to  ease  the  unemplojTnent  prob- 
lem without"  any  help  from  us,  and 
focuses  on  small  business  and  industry. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  tax 
credit  to  expire  in  5  years,  thereby  elimi- 
nating a  permanent  tax  burden  that  has 
a  chance  to  outlive  its  usefulness.  And, 
there  Is  a  stipulation  that  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to 
Congress  during  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  the  program  to  keep  us  informed 
of  the  Impact  of  the  program  and  its  cost 
to  the  Government. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this  bill 
could  create  as  many  as  IVa  million  new 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  which  now  em- 
ploys 80  percent  of  the  American  work 
force.  And  those  jobs  can  begin  to  mate- 
rialize almost  as  soon  as  Congress  passes 
the  bill  and  the  public  Is  informed.  New 
jobs  In  private  enterprise  means  Imme- 
diate cash  flow  and  increased  supplies  of 
goods  and  services  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy. Just  as  important,  they  provide  a 
decrease  In  unempolyment,  which  Is  a 
burden  on  everyone. 

The  need  for  our  help  in  providing 
ready  solutions  to  the  current  unemploy- 
ment problem  Is  without  question.  This 
very  sensible  and  sound  effort  to  provide 
a  low  cost,  fast  action  solution  must  be 
supported  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


STATISTICS  FOR  NEIGHBORHOODS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  reintroducing  for  consideration 
in  the  95th  Congress  a  bill  to  entitle  mu- 
nicipalities and  recognized  subdivisions 
of  municipalities  to  census  statistics 
which  relate  to  theli-  jurisdictions.  The 
bill  is  Identical  to  H.R.  15148,  which  I 
Introduced  too  late  in  the  94th  Congress 
for  final  action.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Congressman  Paul  Simon  and  Bill  Leh- 
man— who  is  taking  the  chair  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  and  Population 
from  me — are  cosponsoring  the  bill. 

There  is  a  growing  effort  in  this  coun- 
try to  retain  or  revitalize  neighborhood 
consciousness  particularly  in  its  urban 
areas.  Some  cities  have  already  enacted 
statutory  decentralization  programs  in 
recognition  that  government,  even  at  lo- 
cal levels,  has  become  too  unaccountable 
and  unable  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

As  the  neighborhood  movement  grows, 
so  does  the  need  for  relevant  neighbor- 
hood information.  During  the  94th  Con- 
gress, as  chairwoman  of  the  Census  and 
Population  Subcommittee,  I  was  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  assisting  neigh- 
borhood organizations  in  their  efforts  to 
receive  census  data  In  a  way  that  is  us- 
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able  for  their  needs.  The 
Census  has  pledged  its 
work  closely  with  these 
hope  that  the  Bureau  wil 
major  source  of  informa 
borhoods. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L. 
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have 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr 
Carter's  request  for  limit^ 
reorganize  the  executive 
Federal  Government  must 
this  Congress. 

He  has  asked,  in  effect, 
cal  power  exercised  by 
Presidents  from  1949  to  19 
seek    to    reshape    the    en 
branch  by  fiat,  unaffected 
sional  opinion.  Rather  he 
to  create,  prune,  and 
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,  dicating  its  constitutional  authority  as  a 
policymaking  body  if  we  accede  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  request.  We  will  retain  suf- 
ficient review  powers  over  any  proposal 
simply  by  means  of  the  veto  power. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  we  recognize  that 
this  proposal  is  not  tied  to  the  ghost  of 
Watergate.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  former  President  Nixon  used  a 
similar  authority  to  create  the  Domestic 
Council;  the  implication  that  the  result- 
ant abuses  of  power  were  inherent  in  the 
authority  now  sought  by  President  Car- 
ter, and  not  in  the  people  staffing  Nixon's 
Domestic  Council,  is  specious. 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  put  selfinter- 
est  and  partisanship  aside,  and  support 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  streamline 
the  executive  branch. 
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of  world  public  opinion  and  the  diplo- 
matic power  of  the  Western  World  to 
bear  on  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard  of 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  of  Helsinki.  The  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Congress  last  year, 
has  documented  evidence  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  noncompliance  with  these  provi- 
sions. 

Since  tlie  Soviet  Union  seeks  better  re- 
lations with  the  Western  World  for  its 
own  purposes,  let  us  make  compliance 
with  the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  a  condi- 
tion on  which  those  relationships  de- 
pend. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer, the  United  States  will  be  attend- 
ing the  followup  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Seciu-ity  and  Cooperation  in  Bel- 
grade. Yugoslavia. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Belgrade 
Conference,  because  it  represents  the 
only  foreseeable  means  for  them  to  bene- 
fit from  the  Basket  111  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  Conference  in  Helsinki. 

Lithuania,  a  sovereign  nation  since 
1251,  reestablished  its  independence  on 
February  16,  1918,  but  was  invaded  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  and  was  forci- 
bly annexed  with  Latvia  and  Estonia  into 
the  Soviet  Union  that  same  year. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  endured  religious  per- 
secution, political  repression,  complete 
denial  of  their  basic  human  rights,  and 
concentrated  programs  of  Russification 
of  their  country  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuanians  have  not  suffered  in  si- 
lence. The  Western  Worid  has  seen  and 
heard  of  the  sacrifices  of  Lithuanian  pa- 
triots, despite  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  suppress  all  such  communica- 
tions with  the  Western  World.  The  un- 
derground publications,  "The  Chronicles 
of  the  Lithuanian  Catholic  Church"  and 
"Ausra"— The  Dawn— are  published  and 
disseminated  by  Lithuanians,  in  spite  of 
the  constant  threat  of  arrest  and  impris- 
onment by  their  Russian  occupiers. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  blatantly  ignored 
the  human  rights  provision  of  its  own 
constitution,  the  provisions  for  human 
rights  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
most  recently  it  has  ignored  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Basket  III  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  at  Helsinki. 

There  is  worldwide  concern  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  justly  so.  however.  Lithuani- 
ans. Latvians.  Estonians,  and  the  people 
of  the  other  captive  nations  also  deserve 
our  concern  and  action. 

We  have  a  second  opportunity,  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference,  to  bring  the  force 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  rarely  find  myself 
operating  on  the  same  wavelength  as 
Anthony  Lewis,  one  of  the  regular  edi- 
torial page  writers  for  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  Monday.  February  21  edi- 
tion of  the  Times,  however,  Mr.  Lewis 
explored  the  paradox  of  Government  un- 
responsiveness to  public  policy.  His  piece 
goes  beyond  his  conclusion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
polluters  of  our  environment,  to  study 
the  reasons  for  this  and  other  examples 
of  apparent  Government  insensitivity 
and  unresponsiveness.  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  entirely  appropriate  goal 
of  a  system  more  responsive  to  the  citi- 
zens' needs,  Mr.  Lewis'  interest  in  the 
Harvard  study  which  provoked  his  com- 
ment should  find  ready  response  here. 
The  column  follows: 

A  Most  Ingenious  Paradox 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston. — Federal  law  establishes  a  policy 
objective  for  the  country:  to  reduce  air 
pollution,  for  Instance,  or  hire  more  women 
and  minorities.  In  trying  to  enforce  the 
policy,  the  Government  should  have  an 
easier  time  persuading  its  own  agencies  than 
private  Industries. 

Right?  Wrong,  says  James  Q.  Wilson,  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Harvard,  and  Patricia 
Rachal,  a  graduate  student  there.  Writing 
In  the  winter  Issue  of  the  quarterly  The 
Public  Interest,  they  argue  convincingly  that 
It  Is  usually  harder  for  government  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  public  agencies  than  of 
private  institutions. 

One  example  they  give  is  the  Labor  De- 
partment'.=  Office  of  Federal  Contracts  Com- 
pliance, which  is  supposed  to  make  Federal 
agencies  see  to  it  that  contractors  doing 
business  with  them  have  programs  to  hire 
minority  employees  and  women.  OJ.C.C.  is 
widely  considered  to  have  little  or  no  impact 
on  the  other  Government  departments.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  said  It  Is  such 
a.  failure  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

Or  compare  the  pollution  performance  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with  that 
of  private  utilities  subject  to  Federal  en- 
vironmental regulation.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  T.V.A.  generating  plants  foul  the 
air  more  than  many  private  plants. 

Why  should  Government  agencies  be  slow 
to  carry  out  Government  policy?  Professor 
Wilson  and  Miss  Rachal  explore  the  paradox 
and   suggest   a    number   of   reasons   having 
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to  do  with  the  forces  that  operate  on  the 
managerial  mind,  such  as  law  and  money 
and  bureaucracy. 

If  a  private  institution  fails  to  carry  out  a 
law  or  regulation,  the  Government  may  go 
to  court.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  for  example.  Is  actively  engaged  in 
litigation  to  make  Industry  reduce  pollu- 
tion. 

But  one  Government  agency  cannot 
usually  sue  another.  It  will  be  a  long  wait 
untu  the  O.F.C.C.  sues,  say,  the  Defense 
Department  for  falling  to  see  that  Its  con- 
tractors increase  minority  hiring.  It  would 
be  a  remarkable  event  If  the  E.P.A.  tried  to 
bring  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Into 
court. 

Financial  Incentives  may  also  be  relevant. 
If  electric  utilities  have  to  Install  scrubbers 
In  their  smokestacks  to  remove  sulfur  com- 
pounds, they  ordinarily  can  pass  on  the  cost. 
Indeed,  a  pollution  tax  has  been  suggested, 
so  that  companies  reducing  pollution  would 
pay  less  In  taxes.  But  the  T.V.A.  has  a  differ- 
ent purpose  In  life:  to  produce  electricity 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  as  a  "yardstick."  It 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  rate  or  tax  In- 
centives In  Installing  anti-pollution  devices. 
Then  there  are  bureaucratic  realities.  If 
a  low-ranking  civil  servant  in  the  O.F.C.C. 
tries  to  force  change  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, he  is  not  likely  to  get  much  of  a  hear- 
ing. After  all,  he  cannot  cut  the  depart- 
ment's budget  or  sue  it  or  penalize  it  In  any 
other  effective  way — unless  he  can  get  the 
Wlilte  House  Interested,  and  that  Is  unlikely. 
But  private  Institutions  have  to  listen,  like 
it  or  not,  when  the  same  civil  servant  speaks 
to  them.  He  may  have  the  power  to  cut  off 
the  contract,  or  involve  them  in  litigation. 
He  is  not  Just  one  bureaucrat  maneuvering 
against  another. 

Underneath  all  these  things  there  Is  poli- 
tics. Federal  agencies  have  allies,  In  Congress 
and  the  country.  That  Is  why  it  is  hard  to 
make  them  change  policy.  Wilson  and  Rachal 
point  to  the  example  of  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals.  The  Omce  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  tried  to  reduce  their  spend- 
ing, but  the  veterans'  lobby  has  been  too 
strong. 

Similarly,  the  Government  has  been  trying 
to  cut  noise  pollution  since  1972.  It  is  In- 
volved in  some  prickly  controversies  with  the 
private  sector,  such  as  the  attempt  to  force 
modification  of  noisy  aircraft.  But  it  has 
shied  away  from  some  obvious  public  noise- 
makers.  There  are  no  noise  standards  for 
subway  trains,  and  the  law  exempts  military 
aircraft. 

The  Public  Interest  article  Is  a  start  at 
what  ought  to  be  a  fresh  way  of  looking  at 
the  old  argument  about  public  and  private 
enterprise.  Its  paradoxical-sounding  argu- 
ment should  provoke  political  thinkers  In 
both  the  United  States  and  those  Western 
countlres  with  more  socialized  economies, 
such  as  Britain  and  France.  Wilson  and 
Rachal  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  nation- 
alization may  be  Inconsistent  with  effective 
regulation. 

One  reason  often  given  for  nationalizing 
Industries  is  that  they  will  become  more 
responsive  to  public  concerns.  But  British 
experience  with  nationalization  hardly  pro- 
vides overwhelming  support  for  that  theory. 
Such  state-owned  entities  as  the  railroads 
and  the  gas  companies  can  be  more  con- 
temptuous of  their  customers  than  private 
business. 

In  this  country,  the  problem  of  inefficient 
and  unresponsive  government  was  a  main 
theme  of  Jimmy  Carter's  campaign.  He  is 
now  pressing  his  answer:  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  There  plainly  is  a 
need  for  reorganization:  in  an  encrusted  sys- 
tem, change  Itself  Is  a  good  thing.  But  this 
analvsis  reminds  us  that  there  are  deeper 
difficulties  in  making  the  bureaucracy  re- 
spond to  public  policy. 
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FIRE   SAFETY   IN   OUR   NURSING 
HOMES 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  addresses  a 
major  need  of  the  Nation's  nursing 
homes — namely,  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  skilled  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  so  they  can  provide  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  fire  safety  to  their  resi- 
dents. 

This  bill  was  sponsored  in  the  94th 
Congress  by  then  Representative,  now 
Senator  Heinz  who  is  again  introduc- 
ing it  in  the  Senate  today. 

The  bill  would  require  skilled  and  in- 
termediate care  nursing  homes  to  install 
automatic  sprinkler  systems  as  a  condi- 
tion of  certification  under  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  veteran's  programs.  In 
testimony  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging's  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  numerous  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  automatic  sprinklers  are 
the  most  effective  means  by  which  a  fire 
can  be  contained  before  causing  death 
or  extensive  damage  to  the  facihty. 

Current  fire  standards  for  nursing 
homes  are  embodied  in  the  1973  Life 
Safety  Code,  as  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association.  The 
1973  code  requires  that  all  new  nursing 
homes  be  equipped  with  automatic 
sprinklers  and  all  other  nursing  homes 
contain  such  a  system  unless  those  build- 
ings are  of  fire  resistive,  noncombustible 
materials.  In  addition,  many  homes  are 
exempted  from  the  requirement  by 
waivers  granted  by  HEW.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  allows  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  waive  portions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code, 
such  as  the  automatic  sprinkler  require- 
ment, if  compliance  with  the  code  would 
result  in  unreasonable  hardship  upon  the 
nursing  home.  The  waiver  itself,  how- 
ever, must  not  adversely  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  patients. 

Unfortimately,  the  1973  code  has  not 
been  stringent  enough  to  protect  the  lives 
of  nursing  home  residents.  Last  January, 
a  tragic  fire  occurred  in  the  Wincrest 
Nursing  Home  in  Chicago,  resulting  in 
the  deaths  of  32  people  and  injuries  to 
50  others.  The  Wincrest  Home  was  of  fire 
resistive  construction  materials  and  was 
further  protected  with  a  noncombustible 
roof.  It  complied  with  other  Life  Safety 
Code  features,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
lifesaving  sprinklers. 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  in  assur- 
ing that  nursing  homes  are  protected 
with  sprinklers  is  the  cost  of  purchasing 
and  installing  the  systems.  The  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  will  meet  the 
need  of  many  nursing  homes  so  they  can 
install  these  vitally  important  sprinklers. 
The  bill  would  authorize  long-term, 
20-year  loans  to  eligible  facilities  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers. 
The  loans  would  bear  a  low  interest  rate, 
set  at  not  more  than  1  percent  higher 
than  the  average  discount  rate  set  by  the 
Fed  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 
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This  is  also  a  vital  grant  feature  in 
this  bill  which  will  help  nursing  homes 
serving  primarily  rural,  medically  un- 
derserved  or  low-income  populations. 
The  grants  also  would  be  applicable  to 
homes  which  have  at  least  85  percent  of 
their  recipients  enrolled  in  a  State  plan 
approved  imder  the  medicaid  program. 
The  grants  would  also  be  available  to 
homes  which  are  either  publicly  owned 
or  tax  exempt. 

For  those  homes  which,  due  to  the  size 
or  nature  of  construction  of  the  home, 
still  cannot  meet  the  costs  of  installing 
automatic  sprinklers  without  causing 
unreasonable  hardship,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  would  be  authorized  to  make  waiv- 
ers of  this  requirement.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance, the  waiver  would  assure  that  the 
home  does  not  become  ineligible  for 
compensation  under  medicaid,  medicare 
and  veterans'  programs.  In  such  cases, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  require 
other  fire  safety  features  to  assure  that 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  residents  is 
not  imperiled. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
look  at  and  seriously  consider  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  commemorating 
the  59th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day. 

Lithuanians  have  maintained  their 
separate  identity  against  heavy  odds. 
Like  the  other  Baltic  peoples  they  have 
continued  their  West  European  char- 
acter. The  determination  shown  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional identity,  their  cultural  heritage, 
and  their  religious  liberty  is  impressive. 

On  February  16.  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
National  Council  unanimously  declared 
Lithuania's  independence  and  formed 
the  first  government  of  the  independent 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  In  1920.  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace 
treaty  and  from  1920  to  1922  Lithuania 
was  recognized  by  other  free  states. 

Then  in  1940  this  freedom  came  to  an 
end  when  the  Lithuanians  were  invaded 
by  the  Soviets  and  thousands  of  their 
citizens  were  arrested  and  deported  to 
Siberia. 

The  citizens  organized  a  revolt  against 
their  occupiers  in  1941  and  restored  the 
Lithuanian  Government.  This  freedom 
lasted  less  than  2  months  when  the  Nazis 
invaded  and  occupied  their  country  for  3 
years. 

Between  1944  and  1953.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  fought  against  their  Soviet 
oppressors.  Sixty  thousand  persons  died 
in  battle,  in  prison,  or  in  exile. 

Today,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
nations  accept  Lithuania  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
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maintained  a  policy  of  nontecognition  of 
this  illegal  seizure  of  Lithuania 

The  people  of  Lithuani  i 
struggle  for  their  indepen<  ence 
underground  newspapers, 
of  their  national  and  culqural 
and  a  strong  moral  spirit 

Over  1  million  people 
ancestry  live  in  the  United 
join  with  them  in  the  comitiemoration 
Lithuanian  independence 
ute  to  the  people  who 
to  pursue  the  goals  of  freedom 
dependence. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr. 
today  introducing  a  bill 
Council  on  Wage  and  Pric 
to  require  the  preparation 
Impact  statements  as  a 
cedent  to  the  adoption  of 
and  regulations  by  all 
ments  and  agencies. 

Such  an  amendment 
businessman  and  taxpayer 
reasonable  and  cost-i 
tions,  and  it  will  help  to 
burgeoning  costs  of  Federal 
It  will  also  Operate  as  a 
on    the    regulatory 
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sionmakers  have  operated 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
have  a  real  and  direct  effect 
omy  as  a  whole,  in  additioji 
of  small  businesses  and 

The  raison  d'etre  of  thi: 
is.    however,    efficiency. 
question  is  not  whether 
should  be  pursued,  but  hov 
pursued  more  effectively 
Increased  eflQciency  is  the 
suit  if  the  cautionary' 
for  by  this  amendment  is 

From  a  cost  standpoint, 
estimated  that  over  3  billior 
1975  on  regulatory  activities 
the  Federal  Goverrmient 
been  estimated  that  some  $ 
nually  is  spent  on  Federal 
And,  doubtless  there  are 
substantial  "hidden"  costs  i 
regulatory  process  on  our 
nesses  and  individuals 
nomic  impact  statements 
mulgation  of  a  given 
however,  will  cut  the 
massive  annxial  outlay.  It 
that  Congress  reasserted 
in  this  area. 

At  the  risk  of 
point  out  that  a  concensus 
has  come  to  believe,  as  I  ha'de 
the  scope  of  Federal  regulation 
apace,   the  growth  of 
therefrom  has  not  been 
This  amendment  will  go  a 
ward  insuring  benefit  bj'  .. 
review  of  regulations  prior 
It  will,  in  brief,  do  away  wi 
for  regulation's  sake.  I  urge 
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SOLARZ  QUESTIONS  CIA  BRIBES  TO 
FOREIGN  OFFICIALS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
disturbed  by  the  revelations  this  past 
weekend  indicating  that  a  number  of 
foreign  leaders,  including  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan,  were  regular  recipients  of 
secret  Central  Intelligence  Agency  sub- 
sidies. These  subsidies,  according  to  un- 
named White  House  officials,  have  now 
been  terminated. 

I  find  that  a  policy  of  illicit  payments 
to  foreign  officials — if  these  stories  prove 
accurate — is  shocking  and  disturbing.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  whether  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
be  in  the  business  of  making  secret  pay- 
ments around  the  world.  I  have  serious 
enough  concerns  about  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  kind  of  policy. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  Is  the 
apparent  ignorance  of  Secretary  of  State 
C3TTIS  Vance,  hours  from  a  meeting  with 
King  Hussein  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
round  of  Middle  East  peace  explorations, 
about  the  payments  right  up  until  the 
time  the  bribe  story  hit  the  front  pages 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

And  there  is  the  final  question  whether 
the  Congress,  through  the  CIA  system 
of  briefing  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress, was  made  aware  of  the  continuing 
payments. 

With  these  allegations  remaining  un- 
answered and  unexplained,  I  feel  that  it 
Ls  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee  to  begin 
hearings  to  Investigate  this  matter  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Members  of  the  House  might  be 
interested  in  the  Saturday,  February  19 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
payments  that  was  sarcastically  titled 
"Oversight."  The  editorial  raised  the 
serious  point  whether,  after  the  many 
scandals  that  have  racked  the  CIA  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  image  of  an  agency 
out  of  control,  the  much  ballyhooed  sys- 
tem of  oversight  over  CIA  operations  has 
really  meant  any  difference  in  terms  of 
effective  control  over,  and  even  knowl- 
edge of,  CIA  activities.  If  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Congress  have  indeed 
been  deceived  once  again  by  the  CIA, 
there  are  certainly  more  reforms  re- 
quired In  the  near  future. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  T  insert 
the  Post  editorial : 

Oversight 

Even  as  the  early  editions  of  yesterday's 
Wa.shlnKton  Post  were  appearing  on  the 
streets  Thursday  night  telling  about  20  vears 
of  secret  CIA  s-ibsldles  to  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  the  former  director  of  the  CIA. 
George  Bush,  was  appearing  on  WETA's 
"Agronslcy  at  Large"  program,  telling  about 
the  current  state  of  CIA  "oversight": 

Mr.  Bush:  ...  in  the  future  as  In  the 
recent  past,  covert  actions  .  .  .  are  staffed 
out  verv  differently.  And  there  are  presiden- 
tial findings,  and  those  findings  are  reported 
in  timely  fashion  under  the  law  to  seven  com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Congress.  So  we 
are  protected  In  this  country.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Agronsky:  I  wonder  how  protected  we 
are.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bush :  Well,  I  know  more  about  it  than 
you  do,  and  I'm  telling  you  It  works  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  according  to  the  proce- 
dures set  out  by  the  President  In  the  execu- 
tive order.  ...  I  think  the  directives  are 
such,  and  I  think  the  executive  order  Is  such, 
and  then  I  think  the  education  of  the  cul- 
ture Is  such  that  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  are  properly  safeguarded  agaln.st  the 
kind  of  (covert)  abuses  you're  talking  about. 

So  much  for  the  way  'oversight"  supposedly 
had  been  reformed  and  made  fool-proof  un- 
der the  Ford  administration.  The  question 
remains:  How  m\ich  of  this  new  approach  to 
supervision  of  the  CIA  actually  carried  over 
In  transition  to  President  Carter?  Mr.  Bush 
had  something  to  say  about  this  as  well ; 

I  had  five  sessions  with  (Mr.  Carter) ,  three 
rather  long,  intensive  briefings.  In  which  we 
covered  not  only  the  trouble  spots  In  the 
world  ...  It  also  covered  the  most  sensitive 
aspects  of  the  business  that  the  President 
must  know  about  It,  the  sources  and  methods 
part  of  the  business 

From  the  foregoing  It  would  seem  safe  to 
conclude  that  President  Carter  knew  Just 
about  everything  of  significance  that  his 
predecessor  knew  about  current  CIA  opera- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  congressional 
overseers  of  the  CIA  were  equally  well-in- 
formed. In  particular,  It  would  seem  safe  to 
conclude  that  Mr.  Carter  knew  about  the  pay. 
ments  to  King  Hussein,  which  CIA  officials 
are  now  explaining  entirely  In  terms  of  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  "sources  and  methods"  of 
Intelligence  gathering.  But  If  that  Is  so, 
how  could  It  be  that: 

fl)  President  Carter  apparently  professes 
not  to  hav3  heard  about  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's clandestine  financial  relations  with 
King  Hussein  until  this  week,  and.  thus. 
could  not  have  known  that  President  Ford 
had  continued  the  subsidies  In  the  face  of  a 
finding  by  his  own  Intelligence  Oversight 
Board  that  the  payments  constituted  an  "Im- 
propriety"; (2)  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  right  un  to  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival In  Amman  yesterday  to  visit  the  Jor- 
danian monarch,  was  reportedly  ignorant  of 
an  arrangement  that  one  would  have  thought 
was  a  rather  Important  Item  In  U.S.-Jorda- 
nlan  relations:  (3)  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  which  was  set  up  last  year  to  pro- 
vide a  sounder  system  of  oversight  of  CIA. 
"was  not  given  the  full  story  ...  of  the  se- 
cret payments  to  Hussein,"  according  to  Bob 
Woodward's  report  In  yesterday's  Post. 

Those  are  the  questions  about  the  CIA's 
so-called  payoffs  to  King  Hussein  that  we 
find  most  Interesting— and  most  disquieting. 
If  you  have  to  pick  and  choose  among  the 
CIA  abuses  and  excesses  over  the  past  two 
decades  or  .so,  bribing  foreign  heads  of  state 
strikes  us  as  measurably  less  offensive  than 
blowing  up  their  palaces  or — if  you  will  for- 
give an  expression  appropriate  to  the  mental- 
ity of  those  who  were  thinking  up  these 
schemes — bumping  them  off.  It  Is  not  that  we 
would  condone  bribery;  It  Is  simply  that  in 
the  year  1977  It  is  hard  to  understand  the 
state  of  affairs  In  Jordan  and  the  Mideast  20 
years  earlier — and  when  you  do  understand 
It,  still  harder  to  make  categorical  Jxidgments 
about  the  nature  of  American  aid  to  King 
Hussein.  The  United  States  was  not  then 
supporting  the  "lifestyle"  of  a  "playboy 
prince."  Hussein  was  not  then  a  prince:  by 
1957.  when  the  "payoffs"  began,  he  had  been 
king  for  four  years  and  the  Issue  was  not  so 
much  his  lifestyle  as  his  life,  and  that  of 
his  kingdom  whose  "integrity  and  indeoend- 
ence"  was  then  held  by  John  Poster  Dulles  to 
be  "vital"  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Whether,  In  1977.  this  Is  r.n 
appropriate  way  to  protect  vital  American 
Interests  Is  an  important  question.  But  It  is 
not  nearly  as  Important.  In  our  view,  as  the 
question  of  whether  there  now  exists  an 
"oversight"  system  that  does,  in  fact,  provide 
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those  "protections"  to  the  American  public 
that  George  Biish  was  talking  about  Thurs- 
day night. 

"Oversight,"  our  dictionary  says,  means 
"supervision,  watchful  care."  But  when  It  Is 
used  In  quite  another  way,  It  can  also  mean 
something  altogether  different — a  "faUure  to 
notice  or  consider,  an  omission  or  error  due 
to  carelessness."  In  the  light  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  CIA/Hussein  connection,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ask  all  over  again  Just 
what  meaning  of  the  word  administration 
officials  and  members  of  Congress  have  in 
mind  when  they  talk  so  assuredly  about 
"oversight"  with  respect  to  the  CIA. 


TUNA  RULING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  tuna-fishing  industry  has  been 
reeling  for  months  from  the  regulatory 
blows  dealt  to  it  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Most  recently,  it  was  hit  with  what 
could  almost  be  termed  the  final  killing 
stroke — a  ban  on  the  "on  porpoise" 
method  of  fishing,  whereby  the  fishermen 
set  their  nets  on  schools  of  yellowfin 
tuna  who  habitually  swim  in  company 
witli  porpoise. 

In  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act  which 
states  that  "the  incidental  kill  or  serious 
injury  of  marine  mammals  during  the 
course  of  commercial  fishing  be  reduced 
to  insignificant  levels  approaching  a 
zero  mortality  or  serious  injury  rate," 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
imposed  a  quota  on  the  incidental  tak- 
ing that  virtually  eliminated  the  fisher- 
man's ability  to  pursue  his  Uvelihood. 

Some  respite  is  seen  in  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
from  the  administrative  law  judge  who 
presided  over  extensive  hearings  into 
the  matter.  Based  on  the  evidence  pre- 
sented and  the  testimony  heard,  the 
judge  believes  that  the  quota  should  be 
increased.  One  of  the  most  respected 
marine  biologists  in  our  country  con- 
curs, and  I  believe  the  following  article 
from  the  January  13  edition  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  will  provide  for  my  col- 
leagues a  most  succinct  presentation  of 
what  is  at  stake. 

The  article  follows: 

TtTNA  RrrLiNC  Irks  Marine  Expert 
Dr.  Carl  Hubbs,  acknowledged  by  peers  to 
be  one  of  the  world's  greatest  marine  biolo- 
gists, said  he  Is  "very  strongly  In  sympathy" 
with  tuna  fishermen  and  that  the  govern- 
ment's stringent  ban  on  porpoise  deaths  as- 
sociated with  fishing  should  be  relaxed  Im- 
mediately. 

Hubbs  said  "strong-minded"  fishermen  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  crisis  presently 
threatening  the  U.S.  Industry  based  In  San 
Diego,  but  that  "emotional  conservationists" 
are  mainly  to  blame. 

"I  am  very  strongly  In  sympathy  with 
them  (tuna  fishermen)  and  I  think  It  Is  a 
pity  that  the  emotional  conservationists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  fishing  must 
cease  if  they  catch  a  single  porpoise,"  Hubbs 
said  In  an  Interview. 

NO    HARM 

"It  would  do  the  porpoise  jKjpulation  no 
harm  to  lose  a  moderate  percentage  every 
year. 
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"We  are  In  danger  of  losing  one  of  our 
great  industries  here  and  a  wonderful 
source  of  food." 

Hubbs  said  he  believed  that  porixjlse  lov- 
ers and  fishermen,  particularly  those  who 
were  slow  to  adopt  porpoise-saving  meas- 
■ures  early,  "sort  of  unlntentlaUy  Joined 
hands  in  bringing  on  this  potential  catas- 
trophe." 

Asked  If  he  believes  that  the  courts  have 
been  too  responsive  to  the  environmentalist 
demands  by  refusing  to  moderate  porpoise 
mortality  quotas,  Hubbs  responded : 

"Very  much  so.  This  is  an  example  of 
swinging  too  far,  instead  of  taking  a  rea- 
sonable, step-by-step  coiirse  (of  imple- 
menting porpoise-protection  technologies  in 
fishing) . 

"They  (environmentalists)  are  becoming 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
They  are  way  out  of  balance  .  .  ." 

Hubbs,  who  described  himself  as  a  prac- 
tical conservationist,"  said  the  same  kind 
of  emotional  hysteria  has  been  leveled  un- 
reasonably against  the  whaling  industry, 
zoos  and  aquatic  parks  like  Sea  World. 

"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  numbers 
of  whales  have  been  enormously  reduced," 
he  said.  But  I  think  that  there  isn't  one 
chance  in  100  that  any  wUl  be  completely 
exterminated  because  If  they  get  scarce 
enough  to  be  in  danger  of  going  out,  the 
commercial  operations  will  cease." 

BLUE    WHALE 

Hubbs,  82,  also  rejected  a  suggestion  that 
the  blue  whale,  the  largest  animal  that  has 
ever  lived  and  the  most  decimated  by  whal- 
ers, might  be  In  serious  danger. 

The  blue  whale  Is  not  anywhere  near  ex- 
tinction." Hubbs  said.  "We  have  a  consider- 
able number  that  come  up  off  the  Ba]a  coast 
from  the  tropics  every  year.  Yes,  blue 
whales." 


LITHUANIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th 
of  February  is  a  very  significant  date  in 
modern  history.  This  year  it  marked  the 
59th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  free  and  independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

With  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
turmoil  of  revolution  in  Russia,  a  20- 
member  national  council  proclaimed 
Lithuanian  independence  on  February  16, 
1918.  Although  attempts  were  made  to 
enforce  a  Communist  government,  the 
Red  Army  was  driven  back  and  signed 
a  solemn  pledge  "voluntarily  and  forever 
renouncing  all  rights  over  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  territory." 

These  courageous  Baltic  peoples  thrived 
for  more  than  20  years.  No  nation  more 
clearly  demonstrated  its  ability  for  self- 
government,  freedom,  and  social  prog- 
ress. However,  in  August  of  1940,  the 
Kremlin  declared  Lithuania  a  "consti- 
tuent" part  of  its  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  from  that  infamous 
day,  the  Lithuanian  people  have  suffered 
under  the  yoke  of  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  throughout  my  years  in  Congress, 
the  United  States  never  has  and  never 
will  recognize  this  forcible  armexation. 
As  our  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions' Human  Rights  Committee  empha- 
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sized  in  November,  "basic  freedoms  and 
particularly  religious  expression"  are  de- 
nied in  the  Baltic  States.  We  continue 
to  protest  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  KGB 
against  the  Lithuanian  Church  and  the 
national  honor  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Despite  Incredible  harassment,  Lithuan- 
ian citizens  themselves  have  established 
a  group  to  monitor  observance  of  Rus- 
sia's Helsinki  Declaration  and  to  docu- 
ment human  rights  violations. 

We  Insist  that  the  Kremlin  live  up  to 
its  treaty  obligations.  We  salute  our  fel- 
low countrymen  of  Lithuanian  descent 
who  have  so  richly  contributed  to  our 
American  dream  since  first  coming  to 
these  shores  over  289  years  ago.  And  we 
pray  that  the  dream  of  those  they  left 
behind  in  their  motherland  may  soon 
become  a  reality. 


NO  CHANCE  TO  VOTE  ON  PAY 
INCREASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1  .EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  has  gone  Into  effect 
without  a  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Had  I  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  question.  I  would  have  voted 
against  any  pay  increase  going  into  effect 
during  the  2 -year  term  to  which  we  were 
all  very  recently  elected. 

To  underline  my  feelings  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  am  including  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  statement  I  submitted  to  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Presidential  Pay 
Recommendations : 

Statement  op  William  Lehman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  make  my  views  on  the  proposed  Con- 
gressional pay  raise  known  to  your  subcom- 
mittee. As  you  may  well  have  noted  In  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  there  will  al- 
ways be  arguments  and  questions  regarding 
the  proper  salaries  of  elected  public  officials. 
What  I  find  disturbing,  however,  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  level  of  pay,  but  the  manner  In 
which  these  salary  adjustments  take  effect. 

When  a  candidate  Is  elected  or  re-elected  to 
a  term  of  office,  he  is  elected  at  a  pre-deter- 
mlned  rate  of  pay.  The  candidate  is  essen- 
tially accepting  a  pay  contract  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  I  believe  that  this  "agree- 
ment" with  the  electorate  should  remain  In 
effect  without  change  during  the  term  of 
office.  To  this  end,  I  have  Joined  Congress- 
man Whalen  In  introducing  legislation  which 
would  delay  pay  increases  for  Members  untU 
the  following  Congress. 

I  should  also  like  to  address  two  other 
aspects  of  the  pay  raise  question.  I  support 
the  establishment  of  a  strict  code  of  ethics 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  whether 
linked  to  the  pay  raise  or  considered  inde- 
pendently. In  particular,  I  strongly  support 
the  principle  of  full  financial  disclosure. 
Secondly,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need  to  pay 
competitive  salaries  to  our  Judges  and  senior 
officials  in  order  to  attract  smd  keep  talented 
individuals  In  government  service.  We  should 
not,  however,  aUow  this  matter  to  become 
unduly  politicized  by  tying  it  to  Congres- 
sional salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ad  hoc  subcommittee  1b 
providing  a  useful  forum  for  a  thorough  dls- 
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cussion  of  this  delicate  and  complex  Issue. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  discission  will  result 
In  positive  action. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 
CARRIER 


O  Sr  AIRCRAFT 


RESCISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  E. 


5ENNETT 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  February 


12.  1977 
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Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover 
Seapower    Subcommittee 
with  respect  to  the  Niniit 
aircraft  carrier  authorizeq 
priated  for  by  Congress 
now  facing  a  Presidential 
quest.  I  wish  to  draw 
miral  Rickover's  remarks 
include  them  at  this  point 
Testimony  of  Admiral 
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Mr.  Chairman,  over  this 
reviewed  the  letter  to  the 
ary  19.   1977,  from  President 
he  proposed  that  two  smalltr 
aircraft  carriers  be  substituted 
NIMITZ  Class  carrier.  That 
any   comparison   of   the 
proposed     conventional 
NIMITZ  Class  ship.  The  lette 

"After   reviewing   the 
levels  of  the  Naval  strike 
year,  I  have  also  concluded 
national  Interest  to  begin 
conventionally  powered 
for  Vertical/Short  Take-off 
STOL)  aircraft. 

"While   our   recent   alrcraf 
been  nuclear  powered,  the 
V  STOL  carrier  raises  serloufe 
gardlng  the  benefits  to  be 
clear  power.  The  FY  1979 
quest  for  the  Department  of 
$1,250.0  mlUlon  for  the  Erst 
class  of  aircraft  carriers." 

The   President's   letter  Ind 
cost  of  the  fourth  NIMITZ 
71.   would  be  82.11   billion, 
look  at  the  table  attached  to 
letter  you  will  see  that  this 
on  providing  only  8130 
which  would  stretch  out  the 
ship  to  FY  1986  and  Increase 
8100  million.  Just  to  set  the 
1  would  like  to  point  out 
current  end-cost  estimate  foi 
81,984  million  provided  the 
propriated  In  FY  1977  Is 
long  lead  equipment  and  an 
million  Is  appropriated  in 
vided  in  your  bill  H.R.  1755. 
I  also  reviewed  the  transcript 
held  by  the  Defense 
House  Appropriations 
ary  17.  concerning  the 
the  advance  procurement 
71.   I  note  that   throughout 
the  cost  of  the  CVN  71  was 
Hon — 15  percent  or  $300 
the    Navy    estimate.    Also, 
smaller  conventional  carrier 
million — 8350  million  less 
the  carrier  President  Ford 
for  the  FY  1979  program 

I  haven't  been  able  to  fin<l 
can  tell  me  just  what  the 
will   actually  look   like — a 
surprising  for  a  major 
pected  to  be  authorized  next 
Just  to  give  you  some  feel 
capabilities  of  smaller  conv 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  CVN  71,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
my  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of 
November  12,  1974,  which  Is  published  on 
page  3679  of  Part  3  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee Hearings  on  the  FY  1976  author- 
ization. In  that  letter,  I  described  a  smaller 
conventional  carrier  called  the  CVX.  The 
Navy  spent  $2  million  on  the  conceptual 
design  of  this  ship.  The  Navy  presently  esti- 
mates It  would  cost  $1.25  billion  to  build  It. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  characteristics  of  the 
CVX  are  Indicative  of  what  you  can  expect 
if  you  buy  a  smaller  conventional  carrier  In 
FY  1979. 

The  CVN  71  would  have  the  following  sub- 
stantially superior  military  characteristics 
compared  to  the  tentative  baseline  charac- 
teristics of  the  cost  constrained  CVX  con- 
ceptual design : 

a.  All  the  advantages  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion. Including  nuclear  cores  capable  of  pro- 
viding 13  years  of  normal  operation.  In  this 
regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  cores 
contain  the  equivalent  of  11  million  barrels 
of  oil.  At  today's  prices  It  would  cost  about 
$330  million  to  buy  and  deliver  this  much 
oil  to  the  conventional  carrier. 

b.  Capacity  to  carry  and  support  a  50  per- 
cent larger  air  wing. 

c.  Capacity  for  almost  three  times  the 
aircraft  ammunition  and  more  than  four 
times  the  aircraft  fuel. 

d.  Pour  catapults  and  four  elevators  in 
lieu  of  two  each  for  the  CVX,  which  provides 
greater  mission  reliability  and  at  least  twice 
the  aircraft  launch  rate.  In  this  regard.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  FY  1979  aircraft 
carrier  will  operate  with  aircraft  which  re- 
quire catapulting  for  a  number  of  years, 
even  If  V/STOL  aircraft  eventually  replace 
catapult  launched  aircraft  for  first  line  mis- 
sions. In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
much  of  the  Improved  technology  planned 
for  V/STOL  aircraft  would  also  Improve  the 
performance  of  catapult  launched  aircraft, 
making  it  difficult  for  V/STOL  aircraft  to 
out-perform  catapult  launched  aircraft  of 
the  same  vintage. 

e  Better  sea-keeping  capabilities  which 
reduces  the  likelihood  that  air  operations 
will  have  to  be  suspended  due  to  sea  condi- 
tions. Last  year's  Navy  carrier  study  showed 
that  a  ship  the  size  of  the  CVX  would  have 
to  suspend  air  operations  during  winter  in 
the  North  Atlantic  twice  as  frequently  as 
a  Nimitz  Class  carrier.  It  could  also  be  ex- 
pected to  have  twice  the  night-landing  ac- 
cident rate  when  weather  permitted  air  op- 
erations. 

f.  About  four  knots  greater  speed.  The 
CVX  could  not  keep  up  with  nuclear  car- 
rier task  forces  and  would  thus  be  more  vul- 
nerable to  submarine  attack. 

g.  Four  propulsion  shafts  in  lieu  of  two 
for  the  CVX.  which  provides  greater  propul- 
sion reliability. 

The  CVX  had  a  combat  load  displacement 
of  60,000  tons.  If  an  even  smaller  carrier  is 
to  be  built,  as  some  have  suggested,  its  com- 
bat capabilities  would  be  degraded  further. 
In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  last 
year's  Navy  carrier  study  concluded  that  a 
carrier  with  the  air  wing  capabilities  of  the 
CVX  could  generate  only  half  the  number 
of  sorties  that  could  be  generated  by  the  air 
wing  on  the  CVN  71.  The  study  also  con- 
cluded that  the  air  wing  which  could  be 
accommodated  on  a  carrier  the  CVX  size 
would  be  "marginally  capable  of  operation 
In  the  force  projection  role  in  low  threat 
areas  and  Incapable  In  high  threat  areas  due 
to  limited  numbers  of  aircraft  available  for 
essential  functions  combined  with  the  In- 
ability to  generate  required  sortie  rates."  The 
study  also  concluded  that  a  carrier  of  thii 
size  "could  not  serve  effectively  in  the  multi- 
purpose sea-control  role  again,  because  too 
few  aircraft  could  be  accommodated." 
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FOREIGN  DEBTS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

of   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  I  am 
increasingly  aware  of  the  full  extent  of 
overdue  debts  owed  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nations.  The  United  States 
is  presently  owed  more  than  $980  million 
by  foreign  government.  It  is  time  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  collect  this  money. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  require  repay- 
ments of  these  longstanding  debts  which 
are  delinquent. 

Those  who  bear  the  burden  for  failure 
to  collect  overdue  debts  are  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  While  deliquent  debts  in- 
crease, the  real  value  of  that  money  is 
decreasing,  and  it  is  the  American  tax- 
payer who  makes  up  the  difference.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  facing  a 
budgetary  and  balance-of-payments 
problem  of  its  own,  it  is  ludicrous  not  to 
insist  that  nations  owing  us  longstand- 
ing debts  begin  to  make  regular  pay- 
ments and  to  honor  the  terms  of  their 
contracts  made  in  good  faith. 

The  following  is  a  chart  showing 
country  by  country,  the  principal,  and 
interest  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 
as  of  June  30,  1976,  on  U.S.  Government 
foreign  loans  and  credits: 
Foreign  Loans  and  Credits  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Agencies  Due  F^om  Official  Foreign 

Government  Obligors 
summary  by  country  and  type  of  obligor 

Excluding  Indebtedness  of  foreign  govern- 
ments arising  from  World  Weu-  II  as  of 
June  30,  1976. 

Country  and  principal  and  Interest  due  and 
unpaid  90  days  or  more : 

[In  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents! 

Afghanistan $2,452 

Algeria 246 

Antigua 129,916 

Argentina 5,904,403 

Australia 7,395,183 

Austria 168,320 

Bahamas 8,669 

Bangladesh 930,800 

Belgium 183,479 

Belize  (British  Honduras) 19, 185 

Benin    (Dahomey) 7,129 

Bermuda 5,833 

Bolivia 1.197,145 

Brazil 1,461,008 

British  Virgin  Islands 32,  562 

Canada    1,087,960 

Cayman   Islands 104,699 

Central  African  Republic 199,  228 

Chile .  1,  382.  348 

China,  Peoples  Republic  of 357,  289 

China.  Republic  of 104,  358,  805 

Colombia 12,685,740 

Costa  Rica 1,337,859 

Cuba 71,  739,  366 

Czechoslovakia    7.454,111 

Denmark 594.459 

Dominican  Republic 2,640,275 

Ecuador 649,895 

Egypt.  Arab  Republic  of 2, 149,  834 
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El  Salvador— ___ 186,  373 

Ethiopia    16,030,509 

France   2,767,665 

French  Guiana 2,376 

Gabon 175,031 

Gambia 10.677 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of__  6,  338,  783 

Germany,  Soviet  Zone  of , 199,  953 

Ghana 890 

Gilbert  and  ElUce  Islands 231 

Greece . 35,875,376 

Grenada    10,449 

Guadeloupe  ._ 2, 198 

Guatemala 244,054 

Guinea    1,299,896 

Haiti    821,129 

Honduras   62,247 

Hong    Kong „  555,421 

Iceland 13,364 

India —  5,195,964 

Indonesia  98.968 

Iran    37,239,616 

Iraq 1,538 

Ireland   370,099 

Israel   89,388,838 

Italy 13,543,029 

Ivory  Coast 53,487 

Jamaica 6,028 

Japan 5,172,394 

Jordan —  35,797,317 

Kenya    325 

Khmer  Republic 193,  313.  182 

Korea,  Republic  of 5,634,753 

Kuwait    18,366,374 

Laos 215 

Lebanon   1,287,752 

Lesotho 212 

Liberia 944,940 

Libya 133.  625 

Luxembourg 6.  714 

Macao    6.623 

Malaysia 7,498.446 

Mall   36,743 

Malta 58 

Martinique 9, 137 

Mexico 498,936 

Montserrat 933 

Morocco 331,  778 

Nauru    .  456 

Netherlands 3,349,037 

New  Zealand 30,  300 

Nlcaragtia 76,230 

Nigeria 1,722,023 

Norway i,  121,  295 

Muscat  and  Oman 2,989,218 

Pakistan   1,173,913 

Panama 8.476,315 

Paraguay 350,851 

Peru   6,357,944 

Philippines —47.827.219 

Pltcalrn  Island 1.462 

Portugal    207,228 

Portuguese   Timor 203 

Qatar   243 

Rhodesia 43,579 

St,  Helena 566 

St.  Vincent 298 

Sauda  Arabia 4,  982,  027 

Senegal    93,459 

Singapore   1,159,344 

South  Africa 65,201 

Spain 4,264,829 

Sri  Lanka 248 

Sweden    88,296 

Switzerland    962,456 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 59,034 

Tanzania 4,867 

Thailand 21,414.955 

Tunisia    237.048 

Turkey 91,808,360 

Turks  and  Calcos  Islands 28.912 

Uganda    220.421 

United  Arab   Emirates 4.453 

United  Kingdom 3.  479,  974 

Uruguay    95,101 

Vatican  City 37,  730 

Venezuela 11,935.097 

Vietnam,   North 71 

Vietnam,  Republic  of 41,705,099 
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Western  Samoa 6,437 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 2,  469 

Yugoslavia 5,  002 

Zaire    14,671,308 

Totals 981,236,977 
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ABUSES  OF  POWER 


HON.  J.  DANFORTH  QUAYLE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr,  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
House  of  Congress  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  abuses  of  power  committed  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Each  week  our  oflSces  receive 
letters  from  employers  and  employees 
alike,  citing  unnecessary  demands 
handed  out  by  OSHA  inspectors.  Many 
of  these  demands  seem  to  be  promulgated 
without  regard  to  reasonableness,  but 
they  must  be  complied  with  nonetheless 
or  the  employer  faces  stiff  fines,  con- 
tinued harassment  by  OHSA  inspectors, 
or  expensive  litigation  and  court  costs. 

Obviously  what  is  needed  here  Is  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  Such 
legislative  action,  however,  would  require 
much  time  to  enact,  time  during  which 
OSHA  is  still  running  rampant,  inflict- 
ing its  damage  on  American  industry. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  would  exempt  from  its  coverage 
those  people  hardest  hit  by  its  mandates : 
Businesses  which  employ  25  or  fewer  per- 
sons. These  small  businesses,  especially 
farming  operations,  are  least  able  to  af- 
ford the  all-too-often  costly  procedures 
necessary  to  comply  with  OSHA  regula- 
tions. Neither  can  they  afford  the  legal 
recourse  sought  by  larger  firms,  or  the 
time-consuming  delays.  The  result  is  that 
small  businesses  and  family  farms — the 
backbone  of  the  American  economy — are 
being  driven  out  of  business  by  OSHA 
harassment  and/or  compliance  demands. 

Some  of  the  most  incriminating 
evidence  in  this  regard  is  furnished  by 
OSHA  itself,  in  a  report  entitled  "OSHA's 
Impact  on  Small  Business  Employers." 
In  this  report,  OSHA  lists  some  of  its 
reasons  for  the  admittedly  bad  image  it 
enjoys  with  small  businesses: 

It  is  argued,  additional  burdens  of  under- 
standing regulations  and  coping  with  regula- 
tory procedures  are  not  only  unreasonable 
but  detrimental  to  small  business  financial 
performance.  OSHA's  requiring  familiarity 
with  several  hundred  and  standards  and  ac- 
countability should  an  Inspection  occur.  It  Is 
also  argued,  Is  having  a  directly  deleterious 
Impact  on  small  business. 

The  document  goes  on  to  state  the 
"most  frequent  complaints  about  OSHA 
from  business  in  general  and  small  busi- 
ness in  particular"  which  include : 

Inconsistency  In  inspections  from  com- 
pliance oflScer  to  compliance  officer; 

An  excessively  militant  or  Insensitive  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  the  compliance  officer; 

Lack  of  advice  on  specifics  of  a  violation 
and  the  most  expeditious  way  to  abate  the 
violation; 

Citation  of  standards  which  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  health  and  safety; 

Lack  of  clarity  of  standards;   and 


Unfairness  of  financial  penalties  on  first 
inspection  or  violation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bear  in  mind  that  these 
are  problems  cited  by  OSHA  itself.  OSHA 
keeps  no  data  on  the  number  of  busi- 
nesses which  must  close  due  to  their  pro- 
nouncements; evidently  they  feel  that 
this  is  not  necessary.  But  if  the  generali- 
ties which  they  list  are  not  enough,  then 
there  are  numerous  horror  stories  sup- 
plied by  the  affected  businessmen  which 
prove  the  point.  To  whit: 

A  worker  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining 
machinery  plant  wrote  that  OSHA  in- 
spectors decided  that  the  workers  in  the 
plant  had  to  begin  wearing  hard  hats  on 
the  job.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  only  objects  likely  to  fall  on  any- 
one's head  were  500-pound  objects  being 
moved  by  cranes,  the  inspector  replied 
that,  of  course,  the  hard  hats  could  not 
protect  against  that,  but  perhaps  there 
were  oil  cans  or  wrenches  on  the  cranes 
which  might  fall.  Now.  everyone  conceded 
this  probability — even  though  the  hats 
gave  some  of  the  men  headaches,  and 
obscured  necessary  working  vision  for 
others — but  these  workers  still  do  not 
imderstand  why  they  must  wear  the  hats 
during  lunch.  Said  one  worker: 

I  guess  they  think  someone  will  get  hit 
by  a  flying  roll  or  bun ! 

The  owner  of  a  small  business  in  the 
Midwest  wrote  that  OSHA  inspectors 
found  that  12-foot  doors  at  the  front  and 
back  of  his  small — seven-person — shop 
were  inadequate  means  of  egress.  He  was 
told  to  place  exit  signs  over  each  of  the 
doors  "so  in  case  of  a  fire,  a  newly  hired 
employee  could  tell  where  the  door  was." 
The  business  owner's  question  was  a  logi- 
cal one: If  the  new  employee  could  not  see 
a  12-foot  door,  how  was  he  supposed  to 
see  a  12-inch  sign? 

One  business  was  ordered  to  have  signs 
printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English, 
since  there  was  one  employee  of  Spanish 
descent.  The  only  problem  with  this  is 
that  the  Spanish  employee  speaks  only 
English. 

These  are  fairly  humorous  examples,  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  to  mention  the  now- 
famous — or  Is  it  infamous? — regulation 
requiring  toilet  facilities  within  a  5-min- 
ute  walk  of  those  working  on  a  farm. 
There  are  many  other  examples  which 
border  on  harassment — instances  of  fines 
increased  when  the  businessman  or 
farmer  complained  about  the  first  fine; 
extra  visits  by  inspectors  when  the  busi- 
nessman showed  any  sings  of  resistance; 
petty,  nitpicking  citations  for  no  appar- 
ent purpose  other  than  to  burden  the 
businessman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  we  can  do,  until 
OSHA  is  reformed,  is  to  free  this  im- 
I>ortant  sector  of  our  economy  from  this 
terrible  burden.  Small  businessmen  and 
farmers  were  the  founders  of  this  land, 
and  it  was  against  OSHA-like  inspections, 
fines  and  regulations  that  they  rebelled 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Is  this  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  disrespect  and 
discontent  of  American  business  by  con- 
tinuing to  emulate  King  George  m? 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure  which  will  re- 
lieve small  businesses  and  farms  from  the 
onerous  tyranny  of  OSHA.  Our  heritage 
demands  it. 
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HON.  EDWARD  I. 


OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  February 
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Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker 
gresslonal  and  Presidential 
were   responsible  for 
campaign  in  accordance 
sions   of  the  recently   enicted 
Campaign  Act.  That  legis 
I  supported  and  voted  foi 
neces.sary  but  it  does  cor  tain 
one  bizarre  provision  whifch 
Congress  should  remedy. 

In  issuing  their  guidelinefe 
slonal  candidates  last  year 
terpreted  the  law  as  preclu  ling 
sional  candidates  from  u^ing 
campaign  material  any 
Presidential  and  Vice 
didates  of  their  party,  whcfee 
were  publicly  financed 
fore  were  forbidden  to 
kind  contributions. 

During  the  course  of 
palgn,  I  prepared  a  button 
bore     the     following 
MoNDALE.  Koch" — in  that 
was  Informed  that  the  FEC 
congressional  candidates  tc 
boards  which  included  the 
Presidential    candidates, 
would  request  from  the 
ruling  on  the  legality  of 
Mondale-Koch"  campaign 
vised  the  Commission  that 
committee.  New  Yorkers 
purchased  3,000  buttons  foi 
paid  the  enormous  sum  of 
further  advised  that  the 
design,  and  purchase  of 
never  been  discussed  with 
Carter    or    Senator   WALxiR 
After  considerable  deliberat!  on 
mission  rendered  a  solomdnlc 
applicable  only  to  my  bu|ton 
stating  that — 
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My  bill  would  allow  all  candidates  to 
produce  and  distribute,  without  hmit, 
buttons  and  bumper  stickers  mentioning 
any  other  candidate  without  the  costs 
being  treated  as  a  contribution  to  the 
latter  candidate. 

The  per  election  limits  would  be  2  cents 
times  the  voting-age  population  of  a 
State  for  statewide  candidates,  and  $6,- 
000  for  all  other  candidates.  These  dollar 
amounts  would  be  subject  to  a  yearly 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

With  enactment  of  my  bill,  any  of  us 
as  candidates  for  the  House  could  asso- 
ciate him  or  herself  with  any  other  can- 
didate we  wished.  Our  candidacies  could 
be  joined  with  a  Presidential,  guberna- 
torial, or  local  candidate  if  we  so  desired, 
without  fear  of  violating  the  law. 

The  buttons,  stickers,  and  songs  have 
little  substantive  impact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  voter's  ultimate  decision  at  the  polls, 
but  they  are  the  sparkle  and  glitter  of 
which  our  campaigns  are  made.  To  sac- 
rifice this  campaign  excitement  to  the 
bureaucracy  is  unthinkable.  My  bill 
would  not  affect  the  valid  objectives  of 
the  PEC,  of  which  I  heartily  approve: 
namely,  to  stem  the  runaway  costs  of 
campaigning.  But  it  would  serve  to 
remedy  an  unforeseen  deficiency  in  the 
law. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHURCH  OF  THE 
BRETHREN  ON  NATION'S  MILI- 
TARISTIC OUTLOOK 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  is  a  religious 
body  dedicated  to  improving  human  con- 
ditions in  this  country  and  around  the 
world.  In  the  past,  they  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  increased  educational,  so- 
cial, and  ethical  endeavors  and  recently 
they  have  made  a  policy  statement  on 
the  B-1  bomber.  I,  therefore,  direct  your 
attention  to  the  following  message  from 
this  highly  respected  group. 

Ohurch  op  the  Brethren, 

January  13,  1977. 
Prom:     Louise    Denham    Bowman,    Acting 
Washington  Representative. 

Today,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  regards 
with  sorrow  and  deep  concern  our  nation's 
increasing  movement  toward  a  permanently 
militaristic  outlook. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren,  since  its  be- 
ginning in  1708,  has  repeatedly  declared  Its 
opposition  to  war  and  militarism.  As  a  his- 
toric peace  church,  we  have  consistently 
supported  peaceful,  nonviolent  means  of  re- 
solving conflicts.  Church  members  are  en- 
couraged to  divorce  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  direct  association  with  military 
service  or  with  defense  industries  in  both 
employment  and  investment. 

But  the  Church  also  encourages  its  mem- 
bers to  study  international  relations  and 
foreign  policy  and  to  confer  with  legislators, 
government  executives,  and  other  policy  mak- 
ers concerning  American  military  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

Using  the  above  gijidelines  provided  by 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren's  Annual  Con- 
ference, today  this  office  reaffirms  its  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  funding  of  the  B-1  bomb- 


er. We  beleive  the  goverimient  can  better 
serve  its  citizens  by  meeting  human  needs 
rather  than  by  adding  the  B-1  bomber  to 
the  world's  arsenal  of  weapons. 

We  call  upon  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter 
to  stop  the  B-1  as  his  first  step  in  bringing 
peace  to  a  troubled  globe. 


FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE:    A 
DEVASTATING  IMPACT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF   GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  this  year 
would  have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy,  particularly  as  regards 
employment  of  the  Nation's  youth,  and 
could  help  in  starting  another  inflation- 
ary spiral.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  such 
an  Increase  can  only  welcome  such  well 
reasoned  opposition  as  appeared  in  a 
column  by  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  on  this 
this  subject  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  February  15,  1977.  I  commend 
this  thoughtful  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Federal  Minimum  Wage:  A  Devastating 

Impact 

(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

Washington. — Mr.  Labor  is  on  a  long  losing 
streak.  After  pulling  his  oar  for  the  Carter 
crew,  George  Meany  has  yet  to  receive  even  a 
doggie  bag  from  the  vast  banquet  table  of 
political  spoils. 

His  recommendation  for  secretaries  of  de- 
fense and  labor,  the  two  posts  Meany  cared 
about,  were  Ignored.  When  the  Jobs-and-tax- 
rellef  bill  was  shipped  off  to  Capitol  Hill,  it 
had  written  all  over  it  "rejection"  of  the  ad- 
vice proffered  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Nor  is  the  losing  streak  likely  to  end  soon. 
While  the  President  is  committed,  against  his 
better  Judgment,  to  sign  legislation  repealing 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — the  section 
giving  Georgia  and  19  other  states  their  right 
to  outlaw  mandatory  unionism — labor  is  un- 
able to  line  up  the  Senate  votes  to  have  it 
passed. 

The  rlght-to-work  folks  are  claiming  45 
votes  solid.  Another  nine  are  listed  as  un- 
committed. Even  inside  labor's  "solid"  bloc, 
there  is  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest.  Gary  Hart, 
Colorado  ultra-liberal,  has  privately  promised 
a  Denver  constituent  that  if  14(b)  comes  up 
he  will  bolt  labor's  camp  and  vote  with  the 
right-to-work  folks.  "I  do  not  favor  repealing 
Section  14(b)  at  this  time,  and  would  vote 
accordingly,"  the  senator  wrote  on  Janu- 
ary 12. 

But  there  is  a  battle  up-comlng  where 
labor's  prospects  appear  bright.  That  Is  the 
drive  for  a  30  percent  increase,  from  $2.80  to 
$3  an  hour — or  to  $120  a  week — in  the  federal 
minimum  wage.  The  legislation  might  better 
be  retitled  the  Anti-Poor-and-Black  Law. 

Its  adverse  effects  would  be  dual.  First,  It 
would  drive  forever  from  the  labor  market 
the  least  educated,  least  literate  and  least 
skilled  of  oiu-  workers — and  force  them  into 
the  indignity  of  a  life  on  the  dole.  Second, 
it  would  push  above  50  percent  the  number 
of  black  teen-agers  unable  to  And  work. 

Years  back,  the  University  of  Chicago  pro- 
duced a  study  showing  a  correlation  between 
rises  In  the  minimum  wage  since  1956  and 
rises  in  teen-aged  unemployment.  Tlie  study 
was  ridiculed  as  right-wing  propaganda  by 
the  then  labor-civil  rights  coalition.  But 
since   1971,   when  the  minimum  wage   was 
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raised  by  stages,  44  percent  to  $2.30  an  hour, 
the  realization  has  grown  among  the  imorga- 
nized,  the  unskUled  and  the  poor  that  they 
are  the  victims,  not  the  beneficiaries,  of  this 
law. 

In  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  interview, 
Betty  Jack,  a  black  social  worker  in  South 
Florida,  the  mother  of  four,  lamented:  "It 
would  be  Just  awful  for  the  kids  if  [the  fed- 
eral authorities)  raise  the  minimum  wage 
again.  .  .  .  It's  bad  enough  now;  but  if  the 
floor  comes  up  again,  the  kids  simply  won't 
ever  get  hired." 

Labor  dismisses  the  contention.  A  $3  mini- 
mum wage,  the  AFL-CIO  asserts,  would 
"benefit  the  entire  economy  by  generating 
additional  purchasing  power  and  additional 
Jobs."  But  if  that  be  true,  why  not  raise  it 
up  to  $4  an  hour  and  generate  even  more 
"additional  purchasing  power  and  additional 
Jobs?"  Labor  knows  the  answer. 

Where  a  $3  minimum  wage  would  only 
p\ish  tens  of  thousands  out  of  the  Job  market 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  $4  an  hour  would 
drive  the  unskilled  out  by  the  hundreds  of 
thoxisands,  perhaps  mUlions — and  push 
black  teen-aged  unemployment  up  toward  90 
percent. 

The  federal  minimum  wage  has  long  been 
idolized  as  an  altar  piece  of  "progressive 
legislation."  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
among  the  most  regressive  and  reactionary 
laws  ever  passed  by  Congress.  It  provides 
organized  and  skilled  workers  with  an  ele- 
vated fioor  from  which  to  make  their  de- 
mands for  higher  wtiges.  At  the  same  time, 
its  impact  upon  the  unskilled,  the  unorga- 
nized, the  illiterate,  the  young,  the  poor  and 
the  black  is  devastating. 


WORLD  DIALOG:  A  WORTHWHILE 
TRADITION 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElSTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Ms.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  addressed  the 
House  in  1824,  he  became  the  first  in  an 
historic  series  of  foreign  dignitaries  to 
address  the  Members  of  Congress.  Since 
those  early  years  of  the  Republic  almost 
50  distinguished  foreign  visitors  have  ap- 
peared before  either  the  House  or  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress.  From  the  King  of 
Hawaii  to  our  present  guests,  chiefs  of 
state,  and  heads  of  government  have 
come  before  us  to  offer  their  views  on 
bilateral  relations  and  world  peace. 

These  visitors  tell  us  much  about  their 
nations  and  how  they  perceive  them- 
selves in  the  international  system.  More 
than  that,  however,  they  tell  us  some- 
thing about  ourselves,  how  we  are  seen 
to  act  and  what  role  we  might  play  in 
world  affairs. 

When  a  head  of  state  addresses  Con- 
gress he  or  she  speaks  not  only  to  535 
elected  ofBcials,  but  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  family  of  nations  as  well. 
His  words  may  praise  or  caution,  advise 
or  applaud,  but  In  any  case  they  will  be 
heard.  While  they  are  rarely  words  of 
solace,  they  are  always  words  of  sincer- 
ity which  merit  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  value  dialog  between  men  and 
women  of  reason. 

The  visiting  head  of  state  is  more  than 
the  authoritative  voice  of  his  nation's 
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foreign  policy.  He  is  the  embodiment  of 
his  people  and  their  aspirations.  When 
we  in  Congress  hear  him  we  pay  respect 
to  those  for  whom  he  speaks,  for  the 
nation  which  he  represents.  We  also 
demonstrate  that  cooperation  between 
our  countries  depends  upon  the  efforts  of 
Congress  as  well  as  the  President. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  to  encourage 
a  worthwhile  and  symbolic  tradition.  We 
need  to  listen  to  our  visitors  just  as  the 
House  listened  with  emotion  to  the  words 
of  Lafayette.  We  in  our  day  should  hear 
the  world's  voices  and  listen  for  words 
of  peace. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
OF  BLACK  LAWYERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Lawyers — 
NCBL — at  their  sixth  annual  meeting, 
October  21-24,  1976,  adopted  resolutions 
which  call  upon  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Commission  and  giants  in  the  in- 
dustry to  promote  fair  play,  balanced 
programing,  and  equal  opportunity.  It 
is  time  now  to  move  the  issues  cited  in 
the  resolution  to  the  front  burner.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  NCBL  resolution  sets  the 
parameters  for  a  meaningful  action 
agenda  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  It  in 
the  Record  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Resolutions  op  the  CoMMtrNicAxiONS  Task 

FoHCE   OP   THK   National   Confeeence   of 

Black  Lawyers 

Whereas  the  electronic  media  have  sys- 
temlcally  ignored  the  needs,  interests  and 
desires  of  Black  persons  In  this  country; 

Whereas  there  exists  both  the  need  and 
statutory  mandate  for  greater  responsiveness 
both  by  electronic  media  and  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  concerns  of  Black  communities; 

Whereas  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers  (NCBL)  has  steadfastly  demanded 
forthwith  cessation  of  aU  vestiges  of  op- 
pression, the  suppression  of  ideas,  and  the 
distortion  of  news  and  information; 

Whereas  equity  and  Justice  demand  Im- 
mediate corrective  action  on  these  concerns: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that: 

(1)  NCBL  recognizes,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
ecutive order  of  August  1975,  the  non-par- 
ticipation of  Blacks  generally  on  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC)  Ad- 
visory Committees  and  particularly  on  World 
Administrative  Advisory  Committees,  and  ac- 
cordingly demands  that  Black  persons  be  in- 
cluded forthwith  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  international  satellite 
positions;  and  further,  that  Black  persons 
be  made  an  ofQcdal  part  of  all  United  States 
delegations  involved  in  either  discussions 
and/or  development  of  international  satellite 
policies; 

(2)  NCBL  voices  strong  opposition  to  the 
CPB/PBS  Satellite  Inter-connection  Network 
application  because  of  the  total  non-involve- 
ment of  Black  persons  in  this  proposal; 

(3)  NCBL  opposes  the  proposed  Federal 
Communications  Bar  Association  rulemaking 
on  reimbursement,  but  strongly  supports  any 
proposals  that  provide  for  direct  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  to  citizens  groups  because 
of  participation  In  P.C.C.  proceedings; 

(4)  the  NCBL  is  committed  to  and  shall 
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assist  in  organized  and  individual  efforts 
designed  to  monitor,  Inquire,  educate,  chal- 
lenge, and  exert  influence  and  pressure  op. 
the  television  and  radio  Industry  and  the 
press  to  develop  a  positive  image  of  Black 
people  in  the  media.  Roles  must  be  created 
to  reflect  the  basic  humanity  of  Black  men 
and  women,  our  strength  of  character  and 
decency,  the  necessity  of  a  strong,  viable 
family  structure,  and  our  concern  for  build- 
ing a  drug-free  and  crime-free  society; 

(5)  the  NCBL  express  its  concern  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  and  local  stations  con- 
cerning the  Imbalance  in  coverage  of  news 
events  and  issues  pertaining  to  Black  per- 
sons in  radio  and  television,  both  locally 
and  nationally,  and  that  NCBL  encourages 
all  electronic  media  to  take  affirmative  steps 
to  provide  balanced  and  ongoing  coverage 
of  all  Black  persons,  wherever  situated; 

(6)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Commerce  Department  initiate  hearings  im- 
mediately Into  problems  that  discourage  and 
effectively  prohibit  the  entry  of  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  into  the  ownership  a^ena 
of  broadcast  properties.  The  hearings  should 
explore,  among  others,  the  areas  of  financing, 
market-place  policies  and  practices  that  gen- 
erally discourage  minority  ownership. 

(7)  the  NCBL  encourage  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  to  set  up  and  provide  fund- 
ing for  a  Black  training  workshop  to  provide 
national  programming  for  Black  persons 
similar  to  the  Children  Television  Work- 
shop Production  Center  funded  by  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  System. 

(8)  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Investigate  the  networks  to  determine 
the  extent  and  degree  that  they  control  the 
programming  and  practices  of  their  affiliates 
and  also  to  determine  the  scope  and  affect 
the  network  contracts  have  on  the  discretion 
and  responsibility  of  affiliate  licensees. 

(9)  the  NCBL  continues  to  extend  Its 
wholehearted  support  of  the  National  Black 
Media  Coalition  and  its  efforts  to  insure  a 
balanced  coverage  of  Black  persons,  fair 
portrayal  of  Black  concerns,  eiquity  in  owner- 
ship and  other  issues  of  access,  advertising 
and  international  transmission  of  informa- 
tion. 

(10)  be  it  resolved  that  NCBL  recognizes, 
both  in  commercial  and  public  broadcast 
facilities,  the  absence  of  African  and  Afri- 
can American  viewpoints  on  controversial 
and  significantly  important  issues,  such  as 
United  States  involvement  in  Angola,  Zim- 
babwe and  Mozambique,  and  accordingly  de- 
mands more  balanced  programming  in  these 
critical  areas  of  public  Importance,  and  fur- 
ther, NCBL  recognizes  that  certain  vehicles 
are  readUy  available  which  could  immedi- 
ately provide  contrasting  points  of  view,  such 
as  "Last  Grave  at  Dimbaza"  and  "O  Pero  Or- 
ganizado,"  and  thus  would  strongly  support 
full  and  equitable  utilization  of  such  oppo- 
site views  and,  as  well,  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  Black  producers  and  writers. 

(11)  NCBL  wholeheartedly  supports  the 
position  of  National  Black  Media  Coalition 
on  the  sale  of  WMAL  AM/FM,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  accordingly  demands  F.C.C.  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposed  sale  to  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

(12)  NCBL  recognizes  the  Insensitlvlty  of 
commercial  and  public  broadcasters  towards 
the  necessity  of  insuring  positive  Black  male 
images  in  television,  and  accordingly  ques- 
tions the  absence  of  strong  Images  'i.e.,  why 
was  John  Amos,  formerly  of  "Good  Times," 
constantly  imemployed) ;  and  further,  the 
question  should  be  responded  to  not  only  by 
broadcast  licensees,  but  as  well  by  adver- 
tisers, producers  and  major  production 
houses. 
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(13)  NCBL  expresses 
ent  discrimination  by  national 
advertisers   against    Black 
facilities  and  accordingly  urgfs 
launch  formal  Inquiries  Into 

(14)  that  NCBL  deems  It  to 
11c  Interest  to  have  strong  ami 
owned    broadcast   and   cable 
thus    would    request   the   F.< 
those  procedures  that  addres 
cles  In  this  public  Interest  s' 

(15)  NCBL  strongly  urges 
stltute  an  Inquiry  Into  the 
Inatlon  Black   persons   are 
tempting  to  acquire  first  class 

(16)  NCBL  shall   make 
FCC.  Its  resources  and  talenlfc 
mission  plans  for  the  Minor 
Conference    scheduled    for 
Washington,  D.C.,  and 
with  would  request  viable 
both  the  planning  and  worklni 
ference. 

(17)  that  NCBL  shall  mak 
the   House   Subcommittee   on 
tlons  its  resources  and  talenti 
mlttee  Inquires  Into  a  propo!  ed 
the   Telecommunications   Act 
would,   simultaneous   therewlti 
able  participation  In  approprUt 
the  congressional  exercise. 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr 

the  only  thing  more  disgrace  ful 
absence  of  a  national  energy 
this  country  is  the  absence  o  f 
to  insure  adequate  health 
citizens.  The  injustice 
lions  of  Americans  as  a  resul 
ure  to  adequately  provide 
borne  out  by  some  appalling 

Of  the  22  million  older 
proximately  10  percent  of 
population — nearly  13  in 
exist  on  an  income  below  th 
recognized  poverty  level.  wHile 
of  living  has  risen  72  percent 
10  years,  the  average  retired 
receives  an  annual  social 
of  $2,616.  From  that  paltry 
citizens  must  house,   feed 
themselves  as  well  as  deal 
believable  growth  in  health 

A  problem  of  this  magnitude 
ly  did  not  develop  overnight. 
ly,  any  solution  will  require 
and  proper  planning  to  be 
well-intentioned  persons 
the  immediate  introduction 
Health  Insurance — NHI — as 
assisting  the  elderly  and  po^r 
have  long  contended  that  a 
sive  program  of  mandatory 
ance  for  all  Americans  is 
answer  we  must  seek,  I 
whether  our  struggling 
survive  under  the  burden  of 
many   NHI   proposals   that 
made  to  date.  Certainly,  froii 
administrative  point  of  view 
ready  to  assume  the 
sibllity  for  a  program  of 
the  Kennedy-Corman 
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Act.  This  legislation  would  immediately 
establish  a  federally  financed  and  ad- 
ministered health  insurance  program  for 
the  entire  population,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  services  with  no  provisions  for 
cost  sharing  by  the  patient.  Neither  pri- 
vate industry  nor  the  Federal  Treasury 
are  prepared  to  absorb  the  financial  drain 
on  payroll  taxes  and  general  revenues 
such  a  program  would  require. 

Even  the  less  ambitious  health  insur- 
ance proposals  that  have  been  submitted 
in  this  Congress  are  somewhat  ill  timed 
when  viewed  in  the  context  of  present 
economic  conditions.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  President  Carter's  newly  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Joseph  Califano,  has  stated 
that  the  administration  holds  no  hope  of 
introducing  any  NHI  proposals  in  1977. 

Regardless  of  the  state  of  the  economy, 
I  would  still  prefer  to  see  a  more  gradual 
approach  to  national  health  insiu-ance. 
Great  Britain's  experience  in  this  regard 
is  instructive  in  that  their  program  has 
many  positive  and  beneficial  aspects  but 
has  grown  into  an  insatiable  budget 
monster  with  no  cost  controls.  Rather 
than  subject  our  economy — health  or 
otherwise — to  the  severe  impact  of  an 
immediate  and  all-inclusive  national 
health  care  program,  we  should  ap- 
proach the  implementation  of  national 
health  insurance  systematically.  First, 
we  need  a  catastrophic  insurance  pro- 
gram to  broaden  the  actuarial  base  and 
thus  reduce  the  cost  of  protection 
against  physical— and  usually  finan- 
cial— crisis.  Then  broadened  medical 
insurance  coverage  for  the  elderly,  the 
very  young  and  the  chronically  ill  could 
be  added  using  those  parts  of  the  present 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  worth 
salvaging. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  all  phases 
of  this  step-by-step  approach  would  in- 
clude Federal  standardization  of  policy 
terms  but  would  pool  existing  private 
insurance  carriers  to  provide  the  cover- 
age. It  is  hoped  the  full  participation  of 
the  private  insurance  industry,  in  addi- 
tion to  Federal  cost  cutting  efforts,  would 
institutionalize  thrift  and  keep  program 
costs  to  the  minimum. 

The  essential  difference  in  gradual  as 
opposed  to  immediate  implementation 
may  very  well  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween short  term  success  and  long  term 
failure  for  the  program.  Not  only  would 
an  incremental  introduction  afford  ex- 
perts the  time  and  experience  to  perfect 
the  delivery  of  services  and  reduce  costs, 
it  would  afford  us  the  opportunity  to 
assess  the  performance  of  the  private 
insurer  in  the  national  plan. 

Delaying  the  creation  of  a  full  scale 
national  health  insurance  plan  by  no 
means  precludes  the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  other  effective  health  care 
improvements  for  the  elderly.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  health  care  proposals  which 
I  have  introduced  or  supported  in  this 
Congress  are  designed  to  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  national  Insurance 
plan  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  I  am  currently  a  spon- 
sor, along  with  several  of  my  House  col- 
leagues, of  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
cost   of   prescription   drugs   under   the 


medicare  program.  This  measure  would 
expand  benefits  for  millions  of  elderly 
and  disabled  persons  who  suffer  the 
double  jeopardy  of  chronic  illness  and 
financial  insecurity.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  proposal,  a  list  of  drugs  eligible 
for  coverage  would  be  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  physicians,  pharmacists, 
and  other  health  professionals  and  would 
focus  attention  on  the  treatment  of 
chronic  illnesses  such  as  high  blood  pres- 
sure, diabetes,  and  arthritis. 

There  are  many  other  improvements 
which  can  be  made  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram while  awaiting  the  inevitable  im- 
plementation of  NHI.  In  addition  to  ex- 
tending medicare  coverage  to  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  I  am  presently  sponsoring 
legislation  to  expand  that  coverage  to 
embrace  the  services  of  physician  ex- 
tenders in  rural  areas,  as  well 'as  psychol- 
ogists and  chiropractors.  The  promulga- 
tion of  a  nursing  home  bill  of  rights  to 
standardize  in-patient  care  for  the  el- 
derly, and  the  expansion  of  the  meals- 
on-wheels  program  are  two  other  areas 
upon  which  I  am  focusing  my  attention 
and  lending  my  support.  Obviously  not  all 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  in  need  of  direct 
Federal  assistance  for  chronic  illness  or 
nursing   care.    However,    an    occasional 
lapse  from  good  health  can  become  a 
serious  financial  burden  for  an  individual 
living  on  a  retirement  income.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  financial  realities  of  life  on 
fixed  income  in  an  inflationary  age,  I 
have  again  joined  with  several  House 
Members  in  seeking  the  elimination  of 
the  outside  earnings  limitation  for  social 
security   recipients.   The  limit  imposed 
under  present  law  is  $3,000.  That  is,  for 
evei-y  dollar  earned  above  that  amount, 
social  security  income  is  taxed  50  cents. 
Not  only  does  this  harsh  law  discourage 
older  Americans  from  seeking  employ- 
ment, it  unfairly  taxes  earned  income 
while  allowing  investment  income  to  ac- 
crue without  a  social  security  penalty. 

Of  course,  with  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral services  such  as  those  I  presently 
support  comes  the  need  for  program  ac- 
countability. In  order  to  insure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs  as  well  as 
control  unwarranted  expenses,  we  must 
simultaneously  direct  our  attention  to  the 
issue  of  standards  of  operation  for  health 
services.  Few  can  dispute  the  need  to  im- 
prove services  for  the  elderly.  However, 
both  Congress  and  the  new  administra- 
tion have  been  reluctant  to  make  serv- 
ices, such  as  home  health  care,  available 
without  some  assurance  that  the  public 
dollars  paying  for  that  care  are  well- 
spent.  I  am  presently  a  cosponsor  of  a 
home  health  care  standards  bill  which 
would  establish  guidelines  and  minimum 
qualifications    for    cost-effective    home 
health  programs. 

Further,  in  an  effort  to  assist  Federal 
and  State  officials  to  reduce  costs  and 
restore  a  degree  of  integrity  to  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs,  I  have  re- 
cently sponsored  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  define  the  penalties  for  fraud  in  these 
expensive  programs.  These  antifraud 
amendments  and  standards  of  practice 
are  not  the  final  answer,  but  I  believe 
they  can  be  honestly  viewed  as  initiatives 
in  the  right  direction. 
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ANDY  DEVINE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  sad  fact  that  Andy  Devine, 
the  actor  and  my  friend,  died  on  Friday, 
February  18  at  the  age  of  71. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  Washington  Post's  obituary  of 
Sunday,  February  20,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  to  publicly  and  officially  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of  this 
fine  man  who  brought  laughter  to  so 
many  who  best  knew  him  as  "Jingle 
Jones,  Deputy  Marshal  to  Wild  Bill 
Hickok."  on  the  long-running  television 
series. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  his  friends  and  fans 
in   the   40th    Congressional   District,    I 
want  to  thank  Doagie  Devine  for  shar- 
ing Andy  with  us  these  many  years.  I 
extend  our  sincere  condolences  to  her  for 
her  personal  loss. 
The  obituary  follows: 
And---  Devine,  Dies,  TV.  Film  Comic 
(By  Martin  WeU) 
Andy    Devine,    71,    the    Hollywood    actor 
whose  broad  girth  and  rasping,  whining  voice 
made  him  memorable  In  numerous  roles  as 
the  comic  sidekick  In  westerns  and  adven- 
ture stories,   died  Friday  In  a  hospital  in 
Irvine,  Calif. 

Mr.  Devine  had  suffered  from  leukemia  and 
required  periodic  hospital  treatment.  He  had 
been  hospitalized  In  July  for  pneumonia  and 
kidney  problems. 

An  actor  since  the  days  of  silent  films, 
Mr.  Devine  appeared  by  his  own  estimate  In 
"several  hundred"  movies,  including  such 
classics  as  "Stagecoach." 

In  the  1950s,  he  became  widely  known  as 
the  deputy  to  Guy  Madison's  marshal  Wild 
Bill  Hickok  In  a  long-running  television  se- 
ries. "I'd  get  everybody  Into  trouble  and 
Guy'd  get  'em  out,"  Mr.  Devine  recalled. 

Whether  playing  Jingles  Jones  In  the  118- 
eplsode  Hickok  series  or  starring  In  "Andy's 
Gang,"  a  children's  show,  Mr.  Devine  found 
that  his  voice  was  his  fortune. 

Along  with  his  weight,  which  reached  a 
high  of  358  pounds,  Mr.  Devlne's  voice  made 
him  almost  Indispensable  for  years.  Directors 
continually  discovered  that  their  posses,  pi- 
rate crews  or  calvary  troops  required  at  least 
one  heavy-set,  good-natured  character  who 
delivered  his  lines  In  a  high-pitched  gravel- 
voiced  croak. 

In  a  Motion  Picture  Herald  poll  for  1948- 
49,  Mr.  Devine  won  a  place  as  one  of  the  top 
10  money  makers  In  western  movies. 

But,  as  Mr.  Devine  recalled  it,  there  was  a 
time  when  his  voice  threatened  to  Jeopar- 
dize his  embryonic  career.  It  was  when  sUent 
pictures  were  giving  way  to  the  talkies. 

"When  sound  came  in,  they  threw  me 
right  out  Into  the  street,"  he  once  said.  "With 
my  voice  they  thought  I'd  clear  the  theaters." 
Instead.  It  catapulted  him  into  comedy. 
"Some  other  portly  guys  went  dramatic,"  Mr. 
Devine  said,  "but  I  couldn't  go  any  other 
way  than  I  did  with  my  voice.  Imagine  me 
playing  a  famous  trial  lawyer  or  a  nasty  vil- 
lain." 

Sometimes  described,  at  least  in  later 
years,  as  falling  between  a  factorv  whistle 
and  a  fog  horn,  Mr.  Devlne's  voice  became  a 
legend.  "Polks  are  always  sending  me  cures 
for  what  alls  me,"  Mr.  Devine  was  quoted  in 
the  19308. 
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A  1939  news  report  traced  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Devlne's  distinctive  voice  to  an  Incident 
that  occurred  when  the  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  na- 
tive was  five  years  old.  As  the  account  goes, 
he  was  Jumping  on  a  davenport  with  a  point- 
ed stick  In  his  mouth.  He  fell,  and  the  point 
pierced  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

When  Mr.  Devine  regained  his  voice,  weeks 
afterward,  he  reportedly  said,  "It  was  klnda 
whiney."  And  subsequently,  despite  efforts  to 
speak  normally,  he  said,  "I  Just  kept  on  whin- 
ing." 

By  another  account,  Mr.  Devine  was  bom 
with  the  cracking  voice  generally  considered 
a  characteristic  of  adolescence. 

Before  winning  fame  with  it.  he  studied 
briefly  for  the  priesthood,  took  drama  courses 
and  played  football  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  held  jobs  as  a  lifeguard,  farmer, 
telephone  lineman  and  photographer. 

He  broke  into  silent  movies  in  the  mid- 
1920s,  starting  as  an  extra.  In  addition  to 
"Stagecoach.'  in  1939,  in  which  he  played 
the  driver,  some  of  the  films  in  which  Mr. 
Devine  appeared  are  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,"  "Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn," 
"All  Baba  and  the  40  Thieves,"  "Two  Rode 
Together,"  "Spirit  of  Notre  Dame"  and 
"Around  the  World  in  80  Days." 

His  favorite  role  was  as  the  pal  of  the  star- 
let in  the  original  version  of  "A  Star  Is 
Born"  in  1937. 

Later,  he  served  as  a  sidekick  to  Roy  Rogers 
in  a  series  of  films  that  were  shown  on  tele- 
vision. 

In  the  1930's,  he  began  a  five-year 
stint  on  the  Jack  Benny  radio  show. 
In  his  60s,  he  toured  widely  In  such  stage 
productions  as  "Showboat,"  "Never  Too 
Late,"  "On  Borrowed  Time"  and  "Anvthlng 
Goes." 

Mr.  Devine  was  in  the  movies  as  recently  as 
last  year,  when  he  played  In  "Won  Ton  Ton 
the  Dog  That  Saved  Hollywood." 

More  than  1,000  people  went  to  Mr.  Devlnes 
home  for  a  celebration  of  hU  70th  birthday. 
They  Included  John  Wayne  and  Claire  Trevor, 
who  played  in  "Stagecoach"  with  him  as 
well  as  Guy  Madison. 

"It's  been  a  helluva  life,"  Mr.  Devine  said. 
"I  can't  think  of  anything  I  would  want  to 
change."  Then,  he  added  referring  to  a  movie 
he  was  known  not  to  have  regarded  highly, 
"well  maybe  I  should  have  passed  up  'Yel- 
lowstone.' " 

He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  whom  he  mar- 
ried m  1933,  lived  for  years  In  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  where  he  was  "honorary  mayor."  The 
family  moved  in  1957  to  Newport  Beach.  In 
addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  Include  two 
sons.  Tad  and  Denny. 


CHARLIE  DAVIS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  record  and  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty's most  distinguished  and  able  citizens. 

Charlie  Davis  has  been  a  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  and  dedicated  labor  leader 
for  many  years  in  the  bay  area.  He  has 
been  a  crusader  for  fair  employment 
practices,  unemployment  compensation, 
occupational  health  and  safety,  and 
many  other  causes  for  the  protection  of 
working  men  and  women  in  California. 
Charlie  also  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  our  community.  Over  the 
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years,  he  and  his  union,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades,  have  as- 
sisted in  many  worthwhile  causes  includ- 
ing the  American  Cancer  Society,  Boys 
Town,  Little  League,  Hope  for  Crippled 
Children,  the  PoUce  Athletic  League, 
churches  of  all  faiths,  and  veterans'  so- 
cieties. In  addition,  he  has  been  a  most 
able  leader  in  handling  the  day  to  day 
problems  and  concerns  of  his  member- 
ship and  coworkers. 

Charlie  will  retire  in  April  of  this  year 
from  his  post  of  president  of  local  507. 
He  will  be  missed  by  those  who  have 
worked  with  him  professionally  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  remain  a  pillar  in  our 
commimity  for  many  years  to  come. 


BLISS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  Robert  R.  Bliss,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hillsboro  and  Montgomery  County 
News,  Hillsboro,  111.,  marked  his  60th  an- 
niversary in  the  country  newspaper  busi- 
ness. He  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  same  news- 
paper for  85  years  and  Bob  has  an- 
nounced that  he  expects  to  be  plugging 
away  when  the  family  marks  the  "cen- 
tennial of  Bliss"  in  1992.  Knowing  Bob 
as  I  do,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  just  as 
vigorous  in  the  battle  for  community  ad- 
vancement and  good  goverrmient,  per- 
haps even  a  bit  more  so,  when  that  year 
arrives. 

Bob  is  one  of  those  rare  people  who 
combines  professional  skill  with  limitless 
good  humor. 

A  country  newspaperman  myself,  I 
have  special  nostalgia  reading  Bob's  re- 
view of  his  60  years  at  the  News  office. 
Here  is  the  text  of  his  anniversary  state- 
ment: 

Here  at  the  Right  Time 

The  whole  lot  has  been  blessed,  that's  why 
the  name — Bliss. 

And  we're  doubly  blessed  because  we're 
part  of  the  lot  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  long- 
est, a  60-year  love  affair  with  a  thriving 
business,  a  stimulating  profession  and  a  com- 
munity which  has  appreciated  arduous  effort. 

Our  time  of  Involvement  has  been  the  best 
because  we  have  been  privileged  to  experi- 
ence all  of  the  great  changes  In  our  own  in- 
dustrial technology  as  well  as  having  had  a 
front-row  seat  in  observing  the  giant  strides 
of  others. 

Our  love  affair  with  this  business  began  as 
a  first-grader  at  Wlnhold  school  and  our 
first  paying  Job— the  Main  street  paper  boy 
whose  route   Included   delivering  papers   to 

business    houses    and    professional    offices 

which  gave  us  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  community's  merchants  and  professional 
men.  In  six  decades  that  represents  a  throng. 

Our  walks  to  and  from  school  usually  re- 
quired a  trip  through  the  "ofBce"  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Progression  included  Jan- 
itorial duties,  then  pressroom  responsibili- 
ties with  added  reporting  and  writing  chores 
for  high  school  sports  contests.  We  have 
been  mechanic,  electrician,  plumber,  pho- 
tographer, engraver,  buyer,  estimator,  sales- 
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man,  reporter,  editor,  during 
rous  odyessy.  At  first  It  was 
$4  a  week  for  Janitor  and 
college.  With  the  exception 
college  we  have  had  Income 
ness  for  nearly  3.000  paydays 

During  that  span  of  time  ' 
always  been  the  same  and 
to  give  readers  and  advertlsei^ 
paper. 

Everything  was  hand  set 
for  columns   of  reading 
career  started.   One  Llnotyp^ 
the  lone  mechanical  marvel 
years  all  the  typesetting 
chanlcal    and    mechanical 
hand-operated    presses.    We 
that  we  could  keep  every 
place    in   operating   order, 
gone  the  way  of  a  lot  of  c 

The    advent    of    electronic 
typesetting   and   printing 
and   chemicals  has  put  us 
started.  We  well  subscribe  tc 
norance  is  bliss!" 

These  great  changes  were 
effort  and  expense.  They're 

The  news  is  capable  of    _ 
tent  never  dreamed  of  only 
The  capabilities  of 
yond  composition  and 
and  advertising  materials 
competence  In  the  fourth  l 
the  first,  second  and  third 
should  be. 

Few   are   the   businesses 
continuously  managed  by 
family   for   four   score   and 
News  reached  it  100th  annlve 
boro  institution  in  1969  and 
of  luck  there  will  be  a  family 
helm  for  the  centennial  of 
fifteen  years  from  now  in 
love  affair  will  have  endured 
of  a  century. 

We  plan  to  be  around. 
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Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr 
would  like  to  recognize 
government  teacher  at 
High  School  in  Indiana, 
to  shape  the  character  of 
students  for  the  better. 

In  his  government  class 
required  that  they  becom^ 
volved  with  the  workings 
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for  the  party  of  their 
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of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
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several  being  considered 
draft. 

As  a  graduate  of  Lake 
nois  and  Purdue  University 
Mr.  Garland  has  been 
time  teaching  certificate 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contribution  Jim  Garland 
has  made  to  his  students  and  his  com- 
munity. I  make  this  acknowledgment 
with  the  hope  that  his  example  will  in- 
spire others  to  become  involved. 


CLIMATE,  WEATHER,  ARIDITY 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cli- 
mate problems  with  which  many  of  us 
in  arid  and  semiarid  regions  must  con- 
tend are  among  the  most  important  yet 
difficult  either  to  solve  or  do  much  about. 
Nonetheless,  genuine  efforts  are  imder- 
way,  including  the  one  described  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  an  article  in 
Mosaic,  which  is  published  quarterly  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
work  being  done  by  John  F.  Griffiths,  a 
meteorologist  at  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, and  others  like  him,  can  prove 
to  be  of  enormous  value  to  humans 
everyvv'here  eventually — and  indeed  may 
be  essential  if  civilization  is  to  survive 
as  we  know  it  today. 

The  article  follows: 

Climate,  Weather,  ARrorrY 

Climate  changes.  Climate  has  always 
changed,  in  long-eon-consumlng  sweeps  that 
may  or  may  not  contain  patterns — that  may 
or  may  not  contain  cycles. 

Among  some  cllmatologlsts  today  there  is 
a  feeling — not  yet  a  consensus — that  there 
is  cvirrent  evidence  of  worldwide  climate 
change.  And.  while  there  are  major  differ- 
ences among  cllmatologlsts  about  the  causes, 
nature,  and  direction  of  climate  change, 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  climate  varia- 
bility Is  a  phenomenon  whose  existence  has 
been  underestimated  or  Ignored  until  now, 
and  that  more  knowledge  about  climate 
change  Is  needed  \irgently. 

There  is  also  considerable  agreement  that 
any  climatic  change  could  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  that  one-third  or  so  of  the  Earth's 
land  area  where  predlctabUlty  Is  already 
minimal,  where  rainfall  is  always  marginal 
and  often  irregular,  and  life  Is  at  Its  most 
precarlo\is — the  Earth's  arid  regions.  If.  as 
many  cllmatologlsts  suspect  (not  all,  cer- 
tainly. "Agnosticism  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  attitude  of  the  present  time." 
says  one  abstainer) ,  the  Earth  Is  currently 
emerging  from  a  period  of  unusually  steady, 
favorable  weather  Into  an  era  of  greater,  un- 
predictable variability,  the  implications  for 
the  arid  lands  could  be  profound. 

"An  increase  In  variability  is  serloiis  any- 
where, but  It  is  extremely  serious  In  marginal 
areas  such  as  arid  and  semiarid  lands,''  says 
John  F.  Griffiths,  a  specialist  In  the 
meteorology  of  aridity  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity. "If  you  expect  10  Inches  of  rain  a 
year  and  get  20  Inches  one  year,  the  rivers 
can't  take  it  and  homes  are  washed  away. 
If  you  get  zero  Inches  the  next  year,  that  Is 
Just  as  bad.  It  doesn't  average  out  in  the  long 
run  as  far  as  crop  yield  or  grazing  or  any- 
thing else  is  concerned." 

Earlier  In  himian  history,  when  mankind's 
numbers  could  be  counted  in  the  millions  or 
tens  of  millions,  climate  change — even  the 
slow  but  Inevitable  descent  of  massive 
glaciers  or  the  Implacable  encroachment  of 
aridity  where  life  was  once  lush — might  have 
been  of  less  concern  than  the  dally  vagaries 
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of  weather  or  the  slow  and  ultimately  com- 
prehensible sweep  of  seasons.  Human  links 
to  a  piece  of  ground,  to  a  way  of  life,  while 
always  strong,  must  have  been  easier  to 
break;  the  gradual  discovery  that  a  piece  of 
land,  a  habitat,  an  ecosystem  was  not 
producing  the  sustenance  an  earlier  genera- 
tion might  have  gleaned  could  lead  to  the 
shift  of  a  village,  the  extension  of  a  hunting 
range,  the  move  over  one  River  Jordan  or 
another  to  some  new  "land  of  milk  and 
honey."  As  anthropologist  William  S. 
Laughlin  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  at 
Storrs,  whose  study  Involves  the  early 
population  of  North  America  over  the  Bering 
Land  Bridge,  puts  it,  those  early.  Ice  Age 
"migrants"  were  not  migrants  at  all;  rather 
they  were  citizens  of  a  new  place — occupying 
new  pieces  of  it,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, as  climate  change  nudged  rather  than 
drove  them  to  populate  new  lands.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  upheaval  in  Egypt 
that  led  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  cross  the 
desert  and  occupy  Canaan  had  a  cllmato- 
logical  base. 

But  mankind  today — four  billion  going  on 
seven — has  occupied  the  earth,  perhaps  all 
of  it  that  is  habitable.  His  works  are  mas- 
sive; his  civilizations,  his  technologies,  his 
food  production  techniques,  his  energy  re- 
sources, have  all  developed  around  a  cllmato- 
loglcal  array  that  may  be  considerably  less 
fixed  in  time  than  mankind  is  fixed  in  place. 
Even  desert  nomads,  a  kind  of  anthropologic 
relic  of  an  earlier,  more  flexible  time,  are 
being  sedentarized  by  social  and  ecological 
forces  beyond  their  control. 

So  successfully  has  mankind  obeyed  the  in- 
junction to  go  forth  and  multiply  that  a  shift 
of  climate  in  any  direction,  any  long-term 
shift  of  wind  and  weather  associated  with 
either  a  warming  or  cooling  of  the  earth  by 
only  a  few  degrees,  coxUd  have  massive  im- 
pacts of  which  recent  droughts,  crop  failmes, 
and  famines  are  only  a  foretaste. 

A  DATA  GAP 

A  major  problem  In  the  effort  to  determine 
the  future  of  the  arid  lands  in  a  time  of  cli- 
mate change  is  a  lack  of  data.  One  way  in 
which  cllmatologlsts  study  the  future  is  by 
peering  Intently  into  the  past.  But  the  scien- 
tists who  are  looking  for  past  patterns,  prob- 
abilities, or  cycles  that  can  be  extended  into 
the  future  find  an  especially  severe  shortage 
of  data  in  the  arid  lands,  which  tend  to  be 
relatively  uninhabited.  For  example,  the  only 
long-term  rainfall  information  for  the  Sahel. 
the  broad  belt  of  arid  and  semiarid  lands 
running  across  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
comes  from  a  single  weather  station  In  Dakar, 
Senegal,  which  Itself  is  located  Just  outside 
the  Sahellan  zone. 

Even  where  more  weather  stations  exist,  as 
In  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ords rarely  go  back  more  than  a  century.  And 
the  fitful  nature  of  weather  In  arid  regions 
makes  Interpretation  from  data  difficult.  Un- 
like the  steadier  precipitation  of  temperate 
regions,  rainfall  in  arid  and  semiarid,  lands 
often  comes  in  violent  bursts.  A  single  major 
rainstorm  may  bring  such  a  region  an  appre- 
ciable portion  of  Its  annual  rainfall.  It  was 
Just  such  a  rainstorm,  points  out  Walter  Orr 
Roberts,  former  director  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Atmospheric  Research,  that  kept  1974 
from  being  labeled  a  drought  year  in  the 
Great  Plains. 

And  different  arid  regions  require  different 
interpretations.  In  Evirasia  and  Africa,  the 
isotherms  and  isohyets — lines  showing  equal 
temperature  and  equal  rainfall — of  the  arid 
lands  tend  to  run  east-west  and  to  be  close 
together,  so  that  there  is  a  steep  gradient  in 
both  temperature  and  rainfall  patterns.  In 
the  Sahel,  for  example,  a  move  of  100  miles 
from  north  to  south  can  mean  a  difference  of 
300  millimeters  in  annual  rainfall. 

In  North  America,  Isotherms  run  east-west 
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but  the  Isohyets  of  the  Great  Plains  run  from 
north  to  south.  Temperature  and  rainfall 
gradients  are  more  gradual,  so  that  patterns 
for  given  localities  are  more  discernible — at 
least  in  theory.  And  yet  the  400-millimeter 
Isohyet  can  wander  seven  degrees  of  longi- 
tude In  a  quarter  century. 

The  data  gap  is  starting  to  be  filled.  There 
Is  a  drive  to  establish  more  weather  stations 
In  arid  regions.  Weather  satellites  are  provid- 
ing data  of  a  kind  never  before  available. 
Cllmatologlsts  are  continuing  to  study  the 
past  by  examining  ancient  tree-ring  patterns, 
pollen  deposits  that  show  the  advance  and  re- 
treat of  grasslands,  and  similar  phenomena. 
But  there  Is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
climatic  past — no  less  present  and  future — 
of  the  arid  lands — and  indeed,  of  the  whole 
globe.  .  .  . 

BUn,DING    A    DATA    BASE 

The  difficulties  of  using  current  climatic 
knowledge  to  diagnose  a  specific  situation 
were  shown  by  discussions  of  the  Sahel 
drought.  Proponents  of  the  theory  that  the 
Earth  is  cooling  saw  the  drought  as  support 
lor  their  view.  Even  a  slight  southwai-d  shift 
of  rainfall  patterns,  so  steep  is  the  rainfall 
gradient,  could  turn  large  areas  from  semi- 
arid  to  desert  lands. 

An  opposing  point  of  view  is  that  severe 
droughts  can  be  expected  to  occur  periodical- 
ly in  semiarid  lands  such  as  the  Sahel.  While 
records  are  vague,  there  are  indications  that 
severe  droughts  have  hit  the  Sahel  about  once 
every  generation,  and  that  the  drought  of 
the  1970's  is  not  unusual  in  that  respect. 

There  is  agreement  tliat  human  activities 
have  worsened  the  drought  and  perhaps  in- 
tensified the  trend  toward  desertification  of 
the  Sahel:  Overgrazing  has  destroyed  vege- 
table cover;  the  cutting  down  of  trees  has  left 
the  land  open  to  the  southward  march  of  the 
Sahara's  sand  dunes. 

In  addition,  several  specific  mechanisms 
have  been  proposed  to  link  mankind's  ac- 
tivity with  desertification  even  of  meteoro- 
logical origin :  Jtde  Charney  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  says  that  over- 
grazing removes  vegetation  and  increases  the 
reflectivity  of  the  land.  The  higher  reflectivity 
causes  the  air  column  to  cool  and  makes  air 
sink  over  these  areas.  Sinking  air  is  dry  air, 
and  this  land  gets  no  rain.  Another  cllmatol- 
oglst,  Russell  Schnell  of  NOAA  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  proposes  that  the  loss  of  vegetation 
decreases  the  concentration  of  tiny  organic 
particles  in  the  air.  and  that  the  lack  of  these 
particles  removes  nuclei  on  which  raindrops 
customarily  form. 

One  reason  why  cllmatologlsts  approach 
such  theories  cautiously  is  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  corollary  that  man- 
kind's activities  can  increase  rainfall.  One 
of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  arid  lands  came  In  the  1870'8 
when  immigrants  rushed  to  occupy  home- 
steads jn  the  American  West,  which  was  then 
enjoying  a  rainy  spell,  under  the  belief  that 
"rainfall  follows  the  ploy."  A  prolonged 
drought  in  the  1880's  destroyed  that  belief. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sahel,  John  Kldson  of 
MIT  has  studied  the  available  records  and 
has  found  a  steady  downward  trend,  a  re- 
duction of  about  seven  millimeters  of  rain- 
fall a  year,  for  the  period  from  1951  to  1975, 
with  the  drought  years  being  a  dip  in  this 
gradual  decline.  This  long-term  decline  could 
be  a  reflection  of  a  change  in  global  circula- 
tion which  has  caused  a  weakening  of  the 
easterly  winds  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  Kld- 
son says.  The  reason  for  such  a  change  Is 
unknown. 

In  Texas,  Griffiths  has  begun  to  study  the 
variations  In  rainfall  patterns  In  the  Amerl- 
ican  Southwest.  A  long-time  student  of 
drought,  Griffiths  points  out  that  detailed 
information  about  the  number  of  rainfall 
days  and  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  p«: 
storm  could  be  nearly  as  Important  as  data 
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on  the  total  amount  of  rainfall  during  dry 
periods.  Such  information  could  help  farm- 
ers make  a  better  selection  of  crops  as  weU 
as  guide  irrigation  schedules,  Griffiths  says, 
and  it  may  help  determine  whether  rain- 
making  is  feasible. 

Griffiths  and  other  scientists  in  the  field 
stress  that  the  climatic  futtu-e  of  the  arid 
lands  cannot  be  disentangled  from  global 
patterns  of  climate.  And  much  of  the  climate 
research  that  bears  directly  on  the  arid  lands 
is  being  done  far  from  any  desert.  For  exam- 
ple, Pritts  now  Is  spending  much  of  his  time 
trying  to  confirm  a  suspected  relationship 
between  hlgh-altltude  weather  patterns  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  China  and  past  cli- 
matic changes,  in  North  American  arid  lands, 
that  first  showed  up  In  tree-ring  studies. 

For  another,  certain  deep -ocean  cores 
taken  by  the  research  ship  Glcymar  Chal- 
lenger  included  a  layer  of  wind-abraded 
sand  grains  that  h£wi  been  carried  long  dis- 
tances by  ancient  windstorms — evidence  of 
the  early  formation  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Other  studies  of  past  rain  and  temperature 
patterns  from  data  on  tree-ring  variations, 
fluctuations  in  the  isotoplc  ratios  In  An- 
tarctic ice  cores,  changes  in  pollen  patterns 
on  forest  fringes — all  these  and  more  are 
being  correlated  with  more  detailed,  year-by- 
year  Information  on  recent  weather  changes 
in  the  arid  lands,  gathered  by  patient  glean- 
ing of  written  records. 

TWIN    PRIORITIES 

Most  cllmatologlsts  would  extend  Stock- 
ton's call  for  conservatism  to  specific  pre- 
dictions about  the  changing  climate — par- 
ticularly short-term  changes,  where  the 
slgnal-to-nolse  ratio — the  ratio  of  cllma- 
tologlcal  information  to  the  "noise"  or  vari- 
ability of  the  system — Is  distressingly  small. 
One  current  tenet  is  that  the  weather,  no 
less  the  climate,  might  never  be  totally  pre- 
dictable, since  there  are  indications  that  the 
two  sets  of  starting  conditions,  differing  only 
in  mlcroscale  turbulence  fluctuations,  as  far 
as  can  be  determined,  will  in  as  little  as 
two  weeks'  time  produce  large  differences  in 
weather.  "The  climatic  system  may  be  so 
complex  that  alternative  climatic  states  may 
be  compatible  with  a  given  set  of  boundary 
conditions,"  says  Kutzbach. 

Not  surprisingly,  cllmatologlsts  have  es- 
tablished twin  priorities  to  help  resolve  these 
uncertainties:  they  need  more  data  about 
weather  and  the  factors  that  shape  it,  and 
they  need  better  computer  models  Into  which 
that  data  can  be  put. 

Ctirrent  computer  models,  says  Stephen 
Schneider,  are  good  at  "one-dimensional" 
modeling — predictions  of  what  would  happen 
if  all  conditions  but  one  remained  constant. 
In  the  real  world,  he  says,  no  condition  can 
be  assumed  to  remain  constant.  Thus,  com- 
puter-based predictions  about  the  effect  of 
a  doubling  of  carbon  dioxide  or  an  increase 
In  volcanic  activity  or  any  other  single  factor 
must  be  treated  cautiously,  Schneider  says. 

There  is  equal  uncertainty  about  the  data 
used  to  study  climate  change.  According  to 
John  Griffiths,  "If  you  look  at  the  rainfall 
recorded  for  many  years  at  some  observatory, 
you'll  usually  find  one  of  two  things.  Either 
the  location  has  been  moved  at  one  time  or 
another — and  a  move  of  a  few  miles  is 
enough  to  change  the  kind  of  weather  being 
observed — or  the  observatory  once  was  out- 
side a  city  and  since  has  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  city,  so  that  we  now  are  measuring  a 
city  climate  rather  than  a  rural  climate." 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  correct  both 
deficits.  Modelers- are  working  to  make  t^el^ 
models  more  complex,  better  able  to  handle 
the  complexity  of  the  climate  system.  And  a 
number  of  efforts  have  been  started  to  gather 
more  and  better  data— international  efforts 
such  as  the  Global  Atmospheric  Research 
Program  and  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
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nlzatlon's  drive  to  establish  a  chain  of 
weather  stations  In  the  Sahel,  and  national 
efforts  such  as  the  meteorological  satellite 
program  of  the  United  States  or  the  research 
programs  supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  recently  established  Climate 
Dynamics  Program. 

The  climate  Is  changing,  in  ways  that  no 
one  so  far  can  predict.  Mankind's  best 
strategy,  say  the  cllmatologlsts,  is  to  prepare 
for  harder  times  and  worse  weather,  while 
we  try  to  find  out  more  about  the  weather 
machine  In  which  we  live. 


CAPT.  JAMES  G.   TAPP 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  long  been  one  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  Los  Angeles -Long  Beach 
Harbor  area.  A  vital  part  of  our  defense 
system,  the  Naval  complex  has  also 
served  as  a  positive  and  important  eco- 
nomic force  in  our  community. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  one  of 
our  top  commanding  officers  will  retire 
after  nearly  33  years  of  active  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Capt.  James  G.  Tapp,  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  Naval  Regional  Pro- 
curement Office  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
since  August  of  1973,  will  be  missed  by 
his  coworkers  and  by  the  many  people  in 
the  commimity  who  have  come  to  know 
him  so  well. 

Bom  in  Buford,  Ga.,  in  1926,  Captain 
Tapp  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in  April  of 
1944  after  attending  Emory  Junior  Col- 
lege for  1  year.  Following  15  months  of 
enlisted  service,  Jim  Tapp  entered  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  June  1945.  Grad- 
uating in  1949  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  electrical  engineering,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Supply  Corps. 

During  the  Korean  war,  James  Tapp 
served  as  assistant  supply  officer  aboard 
the  USS  Bayfield  and  as  supply  officer  on 
the  U.S.S.  C.  T.  O'Brien.  Captain  Tapp's 
other  duties  afloat  included  assignments 
as  supply  officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Bexar  and 
as  planning  officer  with  the  staff.  Com- 
mander Service  Group  3  embarked  in 
U.S.S.  Ajax. 

Captain  Tapp  has  also  had  many  tours 
of  duty  onshore,  including  assistant  sup- 
ply officer,  supervisor  of  shipbuilding  and 
industrial  manager.  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 
trict; control  division  officer,  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Adak,  Alaska;  supply  officer.  Naval 
Amphibious  Training  Unit,  Coronado, 
Calif.;  contracting  officer.  Naval  Ord- 
nance. White  Oak,  Md.;  executive  officer, 
plans  and  management  directorp.te.  De- 
fense Contract  Administrative  Sen'ices; 
and  contracting  officer,  headquarters. 
Military  Sealift  Command,  Washington. 

Personal  decorations  Captain  Tapp  has 
received  during  his  Navy  career,  include 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal.  In 
addition  he  has  received  the  following 
campaign  and  service  medals:  American 
Campaign  Medal;  World  War  n  Victory 
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Medal;  Navy  Occupation 
National  Defense  Service 
Service  Medal;  United  Na 
Medal;  Expert  Rifle  Medal 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

As  ofBcer  in  charge  of 
chasing  OflBce  for  the  southe  i 
area,  Captain  Tapp  has 
for  procurements  totaling 
million  of  dollars  every 
of  research  and 
fleet    weapons    systems' 
Under  his  leadership,  the 
Office  became  a  major 
our    community,    awarding 
tracts  to  socially  and 
advantaged  areas  than  anj 
the  Navy.  Captain  Tapp  ha  i 
tively  involved  in  many 
port  organizations,  and 
supportive  of  annual 
ferences  for  smaU  business 
which  my  oflBce  sponsors 
businesses  learn   about 
Federal  contracts  and 

Mr.   Speaker,   when  Cap 
Tapp  retires,  the  Nav>'  will 
fine  and  capable  officer.  My 
lose  a  valuable  friend,  w 
U.S.   Navy   an   important 
community.  I  understand 
shortly  be  moving  to 
where  he  and  his  lovely 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  life  to 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in 
ing  Captain  Tapp  on  his 
cessful  Navy  career,  and 
best  of  fortune  in  the  yean 
are  sure  that  Patricia  and 
Barbara,  and  son,  Robert, 
of  his  many  accomplishmen 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  ANT    JOBS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MIITCHELL 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 
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Mr.    MITCHELL   of   New| 
Speaker,  shortly  we  will  be 
$4  billion  extension  of  title  1 
lie  Works  Employment  Act  oi 
the  circumstances  existing  ii 
today,  I  am  confldent 
an  overwhelming  vote  of 
tliis  much  needed  legislation 

However,  I  must  admit 
a    move    afoot    in    the 
threatens  to  undermine  oui 
pose  with  this  extension 
is  to  mount  an  aggressive  at 
employment  where  it  is 

A  February  21,  1977  New 
editorial  addresses  my  point 
I  bring  it  to  the  attention 
leagues  with  the  hope  and 
they  will  join  in  expressing 
any  proposal  which  would 
the  basic  intent  of  the 
task,  and  it  is  one  deserving 
est  priority,  is  to  reduce 
where  it  is  most  serious  and 
the  greatest  dispatch. 

The  editorial  follows: 

I*ENNSYLVANIA    PoRK    AND 

To  help  Stimulate  the  econoniy 
Jobs,  President  Carter  Is  proposli  ;g 
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which 

basic  pur- 

That  purpose 

ack  on  un- 

serious. 
ifork  Times 
of  concern, 
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expectation 
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S4  billion  for  public  works — the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools,  sewers,  roads  and  what- 
ever else  local  governments  would  like  from 
a  Federal  list  of  qualified  projects.  At  the 
moment,  the  list  of  eligible  projects  Is  about 
$22  billion  long,  so  spending  the  money 
should  present  no  problems.  But  Congress  Is 
finding  problems  anyway. 

The  formulas  to  determine  who  shall  get 
how  much  pork  from  this  public-works  bar- 
rel are  developed  along  two  tracks,  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  So  far,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  is  holding  to  last  year's 
formula,  which  gives  weight  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  in  each  state  but 
provides  additional  money  where  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  the  national  average.  By  this 
House  formula,  New  York  would  receive  $466 
million  over  the  next  two  years.  New  Jersey 
$200  million  and  Connecticut  $97  million. 

The  Senate,  however,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Senator  H.  J.  Heinz  3d,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  considering  a  new  '•simplifica- 
tion"— elimination  of  the  special  weight  for 
above-average  unemployment.  Coinclden- 
tally,  this  will  enhance  Pennsylvania's  share 
of  the  public  works  pork  by  26  percent,  while 
reducing  the  share  of  eight  states.  New  York 
would  lose  $94  million  (20  percent).  New 
Jersey  $41  million  (20  percent)  and  Con- 
necticut $23  million  (24  percent) .  Because 
more  states  will  benefit  than  lose  from  the 
revision,  the  Heinz  amendment  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  stop. 

We  do  not  know  what  depresses  us  more: 
the  amendment  itself  or  Senator  Heinz's 
rude  salute  to  his  Northeast  neighbors. 

The  difference  between  a  good  public- 
works  bill  and  a  bad  one  does  not  turn  only 
on  the  question  of  whose  pork  is  being  gored. 
In  this  year's  package,  for  Instance,  the  Car- 
ter Administration  was  seeking  maximum 
economic  stimulus  but  with  a  minimum  risk 
of  causing  more  infiatlon. 

A  public-works  dollar  that  is  spent  In  a  city 
with  heavy  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  would  put  less  pressure  on 
prices  than  the  same  dollar  spent  in  a  region 
with  a  tight  labor  market.  The  overall  unem- 
ployment figures  are  not  sufficient  clue  to  the 
idleness  of  construction  workers  because  the 
nature  of  unemployment  varies  from  region 
to  region.  In  some  places,  most  of  the  Job- 
less are  victims  of  layoffs  induced  by  reces- 
sion. But  elsewhere,  the  unemployed  total  re- 
fiects  so-called  structural  problems,  that  is, 
workers  shunned  by  industry  because  they 
are  too  young,  too  old  or  lack  skills. 

Structural  unemployment  has  persisted 
through  the  best  of  times,  unrelieved  by  such 
programs  as  public-works  construction.  That 
is  why  Congress  began  to  target  extra  funds 
to  areas  with  above-average  unemployment 
rates.  Those  regions  are  more  likely  to  con- 
tain pools  of  high-quality  labor  that  could  be 
put  to  work  with  little  impact  on  wages  or 
prices. 

Senator  Heinz's  amendment  would  treat 
equally  unemployment  in  Texas — almost  en- 
tirely structural  and  not  responsive  to  pub- 
lic-works relief — and  in  New  Jersey  where 
many  of  the  unemployed  could  be  recruited. 

So  the  amendment  itself  is  distressing. 
Equally  so  is  the  defection  of  Senator  Heinz 
from  the  Snowbelt  caucus.  The  industrial 
economies  of  the  Northeast  and  Upper  Mid- 
west have  been  steadily  losing  ground  to  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Some  of  this  shift  In 
economic  strength  was  inevitable,  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  lure  of  good  weather  and  plenti- 
ful resources.  But  the  trend  has  been  ac- 
celerated by  Federal  policies,  by  a  pattern  of 
aid  and  expenditure  that,  arguably,  discrimi- 
nates against  the  older  Industrial  regions. 
Reversing  this  trend  in  Federal  policv  re- 
quires the  collective  effort  of  the  affected 
states.  Senator  Heinz's  unfortunate  dash  for 
the  caucus  exit  at  first  whiff  of  a  little  extra 
cash  for  Pennsylvania  makes  us  wonder 
whether  the  needy  states  can  learn  to  work 
together. 
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NEED    FOR     THE     EQUAL     RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  1977,  edition  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  Prof.  Ruth 
Bader  Ginsburg  of  Columbia  Law  School 
examines  the  history  of  women's  rights 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  She 
notes  the  imeven  and  sometimes  incon- 
sistent interpretation  which  the  courts 
have  given  to  the  relevant  clauses.  From 
that  checkered  history,  Ms.  Ginsburg 
concludes  that  the  ERA  is  indispensable 
"for  a  society  that  believes  in  the  essen- 
tial human  dignity  and  interdependence 
of  each  man  and  each  woman." 

While  passage  of  the  ERA  will  un- 
doubtedly remove  a  number  of  "gray 
areas  "  from  constitutional  disputation 
involving  official  action,  it  will  not  re- 
solve all  the  inequities  nor  eliminate  all 
gender-based  discrimination,  as  the  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Gilbert  case  demonstrates.  Regular 
attention  to  and  revision  of  statutory 
law  will  be  needed  if  the  promise  of  the 
ERA  is  to  be  fulfilled. 

Professor  Ginsburg's  article  is  a  very 
helpful  discourse  on  the  need  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  Have  ERA  as  a  Signai, 
(By  Ruth  Bader  Glnsbtirg) 

Last  year  we  celebrated  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  for  most  American  women  It's  more 
Important  to  look  at  four  questions  that 
relate  to  the  present  decade  of  the  1970s. 
First,  how  have  jurists  treated  official  line 
drawing  by  gender  before  the  present  decade? 
Second,  how  has  the  Judicial  response  altered 
In  the  current  decade?  Third,  what  is  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution?  And 
finally,  how  may  the  presence  (or  absence) 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  affect  Su- 
preme Court  precedent? 

THE   STATE    OF   THE    ART   TO    197  J 

"Anything  goes"  seems  to  be  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  until 
1971.  The  Court  consistently  had  affirmed 
governmental  authority  to  classify  by  gender, 
as  a  trilogy  of  cases  illustrates — Muller  v. 
OTegon,  208  U.S.  412  (1908);  Goesaert  v. 
Cleary.  335  U.S.  464  (1948) ;  and  Hoyt  v.  Flor- 
ida. 368V. S.  57  (1961). 

In  1905,  in  the  now  long-discredited  Loch- 
ner  v.  New  York.  198  U.S.  45,  the  Court  re- 
buffed a  state's  attempt  to  enact  protective 
labor  legislation  for  all  workers,  men  and 
women  alike.  But  in  1908  in  Muller  the  Court 
upheld  a  ten-hour  day  for  women  only.  The 
decision  refiects  themes  first  sounded  in 
nineteenth  century  decisions — first,  that 
women's  place  In  a  world  controlled  by  men 
is  divinely  ordained  (a  thought  Justice 
Bradley  expressed  In  his  concurring  opinion 
in  Bradwell  v.  Illinois,  16  Wall.  130  (1873) ); 
and  second,  that  while  men  can  fend  for 
themselves,  women  must  "rest  upon  and  look 
to  [men]  for  protection."  "Somewhat  incon- 
sistently, the  Court  added  in  Muller  that 
women  require  the  aid  of  the  law  "to  protect 
her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of 
man." 

Next  In  the  trilogy.  Goesaert  Illustrates  the 
danger  lurking  behind  "protective"  labels. 
This  decision  upheld  a  Michigan  statute  that 
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allowed  women  to  work  as  waitresses  in  tav- 
erns but  barred  them  from  the  more  lucrative 
job  of  bartender.  The  law  protects  women, 
said  the  state,  while  male  bartenders  plus 
their  union  joined  in  a  chivalrous  chorus. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  was  a  female  bar  own- 
er whose  daughter,  a  coplalntiff,  assisted  in 
operating  the  business.  The  state  had  pro- 
tected away  mother's  and  daughter's  right 
to  compete  with  male  bar  0%'ners.  If  the 
Goesaerts  would  not  pay  a  man  to  do  a  Job 
the  two  women  were  fully  capable  of  doing 
themselves,  they  would  have  to  close  up  shop. 
The  Supreme  Court  opinion  In  Goesaert  de- 
clares and  proceeds  from  this  premise; 
"Michigan  could,  beyond  question,  forbid  all 
women  Irom  working  behind  a  bar." 

Increasingly,  as  this  century  has  worn  on, 
women  who  needed  jobs  to  support  them- 
selves and  in  many  cases  their  families  be- 
came skeptical  of  this  kind  of  "protection" 
from  the  law.  From  their  vantage  point,  re- 
strictive labor  laws  operate  less  to  protect 
women  than  to  protect  men's  Jobs  from 
women's  competition. 

In  the  last  In  the  series,  Hoyt,  a  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  held  it  permissible  to  limit 
women's  Jury  service  to  those  who  volun- 
teered. This  system  yielded  the  result  that 
lay  participation  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  was  virtually  all  male. 

By  the  late  1960s  a  revived  and  burgeon- 
ing feminist  movement  spotlighted  the  al- 
tered life  patterns  of  women.  Two  factors 
contributed  in  particular  to  this  changed 
atmosphere — the  virtual  disappearance  of 
food  and  goods  cultivated  or  produced  at 
home  and  the  access  to  more  effective  means 
of  birth  control.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
(29  U.S.C.  §  20e'd) )  and  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  §  2000(el 
et  seq.)  began  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  adversely  discriminatory  treatment  that 
women  encountered  in  the  labor  market. 

THE    JUDICIAL    RESPONSE    AFTER    1971 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  In  1974  summar- 
ized the  p)ost-1971  developments  this  way: 
Supreme  Court  precedent  with  respect  to 
gender-based  discrimination  is  "still  evolv- 
ing." "rapidly  changing,  and  variously  Inter- 
preted" (509  F.  2d  508,  flO).  In  the  same 
year  in  an  article  in  the  Nsw  York  University 
Law  Review  Prof.  John  Johnston,  Jr.,  com- 
mented that  the  courts  aro  "not  certain  what 
constitutes  sex  discrlminarlon,  how  virulent 
this  form  of  discrimination  Is  or  how  it 
should  be  analyzed  In  terms  of  due  process 
and  equal  protection."  My  own  appraisal,  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  in  The  Supreme  Court 
Reviexn.  1975.  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
taken  a  few  remarkable  steps  In  a  new  di- 
rection, but  it  had  shied  away  from  doctrinal 
develonment  and  had  left  open  avenues  of 
retreat. 

The  first  break  from  the  "anything  goes" 
pattern  was  Reed  v.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71,  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconsti- 
tutional an  Idaho  law  providing  that  as  be- 
tween persons  "equally  entitled"  to  adminis- 
ter a  decedent's  estate,  "males  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  females."  A  year  and  a  half  later. 
In  Frontiero  v.  Richardson,  411  U.S.  677 
(1973),  married  women  In  the  uniformed 
services  were  held  entitled  to  the  same  fringe 
benefits  as  married  men.  Under  the  law  that 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional, 
married  men  automatically  received  a  hous- 
ing allowance  and  medical  care  for  their 
wives,  while  married  women  received  these 
benefits  only  If  they  supplied  all  their  own 
support  and  more  than  half  of  their  hus- 
band's. 

In  1974  the  Supreme  Court  retrenched, 
first  In  Kahn  v.  Shevin,  416  U.S.  351,  a  de- 
cision upholding  exclusion  of  widowers  from 
the  Florida  statute  that  grants  widows  a  real 
property  tax  exemption.  This  exemption  saved 
the  real-property-owning  widow  the  grand 
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sum  of  fifteen  dollars  annually.  A  benign 
favor  for  (widowed)  women?  The  Supreme 
Court  said  the  fifteen  dollar  saving  com- 
pensated women  for  past  economic  disad- 
vantage. Florida  gave  three  classes  this  little 
tax  break:  the  blind,  the  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled,  and  widows. 

Later  in  1974  the  Court  returned  a  decision 
impossible  to  rationalize  as  a  favor  to  women. 
In  Geduldig  v.  Aiello,  417  U.S.  484,  the  court 
upheld  a  California  statute  that  excluded 
women  disabled  by  pregnancy  from  a  workers' 
income  protection  disability  Insurance  plan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  school  teachers  may  not  be  dis- 
missed or  placed  on  Involuntary  leave  arbi- 
trarily at  a  fixed  stage  in  pregnancy  (414  U.S. 
632  (1974) )  and  that  pregnant  women  ready 
and  willing  to  work  may  not  be  denied  unem- 
ployment compensation  (423  U.S.  44  (1975) ). 

Absence  of  a  consistent,  comprehensible 
approach  to  this  Issue  was  further  indicated 
last  month.  In  General  Electric  Company  v. 
Gilbert,  45  U.S.L.W.  4031  (December  7,  1976). 
the  Court  confronted  an  employer's  plan  pro- 
viding nonoccupational  sickness  and  accident 
benefits  to  all  employees,  save  only  those 
with  disabilities  arising  from  pregnancy. 
Construing  Title  Vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  the  Court  declared  this  exclvislon  en- 
tailed no  gender-based  discrimination  at  all! 

With  no  pregnant  problems  on  Its  cal- 
endar, 1975  brought  the  Supreme  Court  back 
to  the  1971-73  track.  In  Taylor  v.  Louisiana, 
419  U.S.  522,  the  Court  overturned  Its  1961 
Hoyt  women's  Jury  service  decision  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a  Louisiana  provi- 
sion that  restricted  jury  service  by  women  to 
volunteers.  In  Stanton  v.  Stanton,  421  U.S.  7, 
the  Court  declared  unconstitutional  a  Utah 
law  that  required  parents  to  support  a  son 
until  he  is  twenty-one  but  a  daughter  only 
until  she  is  eighteen.  And  In  Weinberger  v. 
Wiesenfeld,  420  U.S.  636.  the  Court  struck 
down  one  of  a  series  of  Social  Security  sex 
lines.  It  held  a  widowed  father  to  be  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  to  care  for  his  child  that 
a  widowed  mother  receives. 

Is  Wiesenfeld  a  men's  rights  case?  Only 
derivatively.  The  discrimination  started  with 
Paula  Wiesenfeld,  a  wage-earning  woman. 
When  she  died,  her  social  insurance  provided 
less  protection  for  her  family  than  the  social 
insurance  of  a  wage-earning  man.  Paula 
Wiesenfeld  paid  social  security  taxes  without 
any  discount.  But  the  payout  to  her  sur- 
vivors, husband  Stephen  and  son  Jason  Paul, 
was  subject  to  a  drastic  discount. 

DO   WE   NEED   THE  £SA? 

The  key  to  the  Supreme  Court's  perform- 
ance in  the  1970s  is  not  so  much  the  specific 
results  of  decided  cases  but  how  those  results 
were  reached.  The  Justices  so  far  have  avoided 
artic\.ilatlng  general  principles  and  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  deal  with  each  case  as 
an  isolated  Instance  in  a  narrow  frame.  No 
opinion  attracting  five  votes  acknowledges  a 
clear  perception  of  what  computer  runs  or 
federal  and  state  statues  so  plainly  reveal — 
that  the  particular  statutes  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  are  part  of  a  pervasive  de- 
sign, a  design  refiectlng  distinctly  nonneutral 
notions  about  "the  way  women  (or  men) 
are." 

Why  does  the  Court  shy  away  from  doc- 
trinal development?  For  an  altogether  under- 
standable reason.  Justice  Powell  explained 
the  problem  in  his  Frontiero  concurring  opin- 
ion. The  Court  must  act  with  particular  cir- 
cumspection, he  said,  in  the  dim  zone 
proper  judicial  task)  and  constitutional 
amendment  (a  job  for  federal  and  state 
legislatures) . 

But  the  equal  protection  guarantee  exists 
for  all  persons,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indeed  acknowledged  that  women  are  "per- 
sons" within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Why,  then,  the  reluctance  to 
interpret  the  equal  protection  principle  dy- 
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namlcally  in  this  area?  Because  it  Is  historic 
fact  that  neither  the  founding  fathers  nor 
the  Reconstruction  Congress  had  women's 
emancipation  on  the  agenda.  When  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  Constitution,  wom- 
en were  denied  the  vote,  the  most  basic  right 
of  adult  citizens.  If  they  were  married.  In 
many  states  they  could  not  contract,  hold 
property,  or  litigate  on  their  own  behalf. 
Courts  are  sensitive  to  that  history. 

Race  discrimination  decisions  may  be  an- 
chored vrtth  some  security  to  the  design  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution.  Indeed, 
in  the  1872  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall. 
36,  the  Court  said  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment's  equal  protection  clause  Is  so 
clearly  a  provision  for  the  black  race  that 
the  Court  doubted  whether  any  other  form 
of  official  discrimination  would  ever  be  held 
to  come  within  Its  piorvlew. 

Recognition  of  women  as  "persons"  oc- 
curred In  the  Supreme  Court's  1874  Minor  v. 
Happersett,  21  Wall.  162,  opinion,  a  decision 
rejecting  a  woman's  claim  to  the  franchise. 
Beyond  doubt  women  are  "persons"  and  may 
be  "citizens"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  said.  So 
are  children,  it  went  on  to  explain,  and  no 
one  would  suggest  children  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  the  franchise. 

The  adODtion  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  relieve  the  Court's  uneasiness 
in  the  gray  zone  between  interpretation  and 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
remove  the  historical  impediment — the  ab- 
sence of  any  intention  bv  eiehteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  Constitution  makers  to 
deal  with  gender-based  discrimination.  It 
would  add  to  our  fundamental  Instrument 
of  Kovernment  a  prlncinlc  under  which  the 
Judiciary  may  develop  the  coherent  opinion 
pattern  lacking  up  to  now.  It  also  should  end 
the  legislative  Inertia  that  retards  social 
change  by  keeping  obsolete  discriminatory 
laws  on  the  books.  And,  as  Justice  Stevens 
observed  In  his  confirmation  hearings,  the 
amendment  would  have  symbolic  Importance. 
It  would  serve  as  a  forthright  statement  of 
our  moral  and  leeal  commitment  to  a  sys- 
tem in  which  neither  sons  nor  daughters  are 
pigeonholed  by  government  because  of  their 
sex.  Rather,  so' far  as  laws  and  officialdom  are 
concerned,  males  and  females  will  be  free  to 
?row,  develop,  and  aspire  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  talents,  preferences,  and 
capacities. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  CONSEQUENCES? 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the  High 
Court's  unwillingness  to  articulate  a  principle 
of  general  application  governing  legislative 
line  drawing  by  gender? 

A  look  at  the  Court's  docket  for  this  cur- 
rent term  Indicates  the  situation.  First.  Ok- 
lahoma's 3.2  beer  law  is  before  the  Court  (No. 
75-628).  This  Is  a  "protective"  statute  with 
an  unusual  twist  in  that  it  permits  girls  to 
buy  3  2  beer  or  work  in  a  beer  parlor  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  while  boj-s  must  wait  until 
they  are  twenty-one.  The  plaintiff,  Carolyn 
Whitener.  is  an  entrepreneur  who  sells  3.2 
beer,  and  her  conlalntiff  is  an  apparently 
thirstv  voung  man.  It  is  an  embarrassment 
that  a  law  of  this  kind  Is  retained  by  a  legis- 
lature and  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
highest  court  In  the  nation. 

Second,  there  is  another  Social  Security 
Act  challenge  (No.  75-699) .  W.  a  wage  earner, 
dies.  H,  her  spouse,  is  not  himself  covered 
under  social  security.  H  seeks  survivors'  bene- 
fits under  W's  account.  The  law  says  H  Is 
not  entitled  unless  W  outeamed  H  three  to 
one.  For  a  spouse  to  qualify  under  a  female 
wage  earner's  account,  the  female  must  pro- 
vide all  her  own  support,  plus  half  of  his — 
In  other  words,  three  fourths  of  the  total 
family  support. 

If  the  situation  were  the  other  way 
around — If  a  male  were  the  covered  worker, 
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HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 


OF   PENNSTLVANIi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  February  2 

Mr.    KOSTMAYER.    Mr. 
strongly  support  a  resolutioi  i 
vote  of  the  full  House  on 
mended  pay   raises   of   the 
Commission  on  Salaries. 

I  do  so  because  we  ought 
guts  to  accept  or  reject  the 
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to  attract  high-caliber  individuals  while 
being  competitive  with  the  private  sector. 

What  troubles  me  about  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission's  recommendation 
and  the  reason  I  favor  a  vote  is  that  Con- 
gress is  by  its  action  or  lack  of  action 
only  furthering  public  sentiment  that  al- 
ready regards  us  as  politiaal  cowards. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  right  and 
we  are  wrong. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  Imposes 
a  duty  on  the  Congress  to  establish  com- 
pensation for  its  Members  and  other 
Federal  employees.  Congress  has  struc- 
tured the  Commission  in  such  a  way  that 
its  proposal  if  sponsored  by  the  President, 
becomes  law  if  the  House  or  Senate  does 
not  object  within  30  days.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  change  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

By  this  formula  Congress  has  relieved 
itself  of  just  one  more  responsibility.  We 
who  are  here  sought  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  the  burdens  this  job  imposes.  We 
should  accept  those  burdens. 

If  raises  are  necessary,  Congress 
should  accept  the  recommendations.  If 
in  its  collective  judgment  the  raises  are 
unjustified,  Congress  should  reject  them. 

Some  would  argue  that  Congress  is  in 
a  particularly  sensitive  position  in  that 
it  can  vote  itself  a  raise,  something  few 
other  people  in  our  society  have  the 
privilege  of  doing.  Under  this  reasoning, 
it  is  proper  for  Congress  to  ask  an  im- 
partial body  to  determine  reasonable 
compensation. 

I  agree,  but  the  Commission,  the  im- 
partial body,  should  have  only  the  power 
to  propose,  not  enact,  the  level  of  com- 
pensation. The  Congress  should  legislate 
the  compensation.  We,  not  they,  are  the 
legislature.  We,  not  they,  are  elected. 

A  Member  of  Congress  has  to  vote  on 
many  difQcult  issues  every  year,  and  I 
am  svu-e  every  Member  has  felt  obliged 
to  take  unpopular  stands  and  absorb 
criticism  at  home.  Certainly,  the  issue  of 
a  higher  salary  is  not  so  thorny  that  it 
must  be  avoided.  A  Congressman  knows 
his  worth  and  should  be  willing  to  defend 
his  opinion  of  himself. 

I  must  also  comment  disfavorably  on 
the  parliamentary  maneuvering  which 
has  brought  the  disapproval  resolution 
to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. Apparently,  there  is  no  way  that 
this  committee  can  report  out  the  reso- 
lution in  time  to  kill  the  pay  raises.  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  leadership  should  go 
to  such  lengths  to  avoid  a  vote. 

It  is  this  type  of  maneuvering  which 
has  given  the  public  such  a  cynical  view 
of  Congress.  Tlie  behind-the-scenes  plot- 
ting we  have  seen  on  this  issue  will  just 
reinforce  the  public's  opinion  of  this 
body. 


OLIVER  E.  MEADOWS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country  have  lost  one  of 
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the  most  able  and  knowledgeable  man  in 
Mr.  Oliver  E.  Meadows,  who  retired  last 
year  from  the  post  of  staff  director  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  met  Oliver 
Meadows  back  in  1945  at  McCloskey 
General  Hospital  in  Texas  where  the  two 
of  us  were  recovering  from  wounds  re- 
ceived in  World  War  n.  Shortly  after 
Oliver's  separation  from  the  service,  he 
took  up  a  post  2ui  deputy  director  for  the 
State  approving  agency  in  Austin,  Tex. 
This  was  the  State  agency  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  approval  of  schools 
and  courses  for  veterans  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill. 
In  1950, 1  sought  and  gained  authority 
to  put  together  a  select  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  abuses 
to  the  GI  bill.  By  1951,  much  of  the 
groundwork  of  the  committee  had  been 
completed,  but  it  lacked  direction.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  prevailed  upon  Oliver 
Meadows  to  come  to  Washington  and  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  this  committee. 
The  records  will  show  and  reflect  the  job 
that  he  accomplished  in  the  4  years 
that  this  select  committee  labored  in  this 
field. 

In  1954,  when  I  became  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, I  asked  Oliver  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  staff  director,  a  position  he  held 
from  that  date  to  his  retirement  in  De- 
cember of  1976.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
one  individual  who  knows  more  about 
veterans'  benefits  and  the  attendant  laws 
than  does  Oliver  Meadows.  His  steward- 
ship of  these  benefits  during  the  more 
than  20  years  of  his  service  reflect  great 
credit  to  his  devotion  to  his  job  and  an 
innate  understanding  of  those  involved 
in  the  writing  and  administering  of  these 
laws.  In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  many  chairmen  of  committees  who 
have  enjoyed  the  support  and  complete 
loyalty  of  a  staff  director  as  I  have  on 
the  part  of  Oliver  Meadows. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  the  budget 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  ranks 
secon.l  in  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars. 
No  one  was  more  aware  of  this  fact  than 
Oliver  Meadows  and  in  each  considera- 
tion on  legislation,  he  brought  this  to 
bear  in  the  deliberations;  weighing  bene- 
fits against  cost  in  order  that  our  entire 
veterans  program  did  not  become  top- 
heavy  and  crumble  from  within.  I,  along 
with  the  present  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Ray  Roberts,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Honorable  George  Mahon,  both  of  whom 
were  well  aware  of  the  capabilities  of 
Oliver  Meadows,  recommended  him  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  new  Carter  adminis- 
tration for  appointment  as  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  He  would 
have  been  a  decided  asset  to  both  the 
Carter  administration  and  to  the  veter- 
ans of  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  Oliver  Meadows  was 
not  contacted.  He  is  however  enjoying  re- 
tirement in  Texas  where  he  is  building  a 
home  for  him  and  his  wife  of  many  years 
on  the  property  he  purchased  under  the 
Texas  State  veterans  land  program,  and 
where  he  had  been  ranching  for  the  past 
20  years.  I  wish  both  him  and  his  wife 
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well  In  their  retirement.  He  has  earned  it ; 
and  perhaps  in  view  of  some  of  the  re- 
cent proposals  relating  to  the  future  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
benefits  they  administer  to  millions  of 
veterans  in  our  country,  which  run  coun- 
ter to  the  program  which  Oliver  Meadows 
shepherded  through  the  Congress  over 
the  years,  he  may  be  better  off.  I  hope  so. 


NEW  JERSEY  FISH  KILL 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ocean 
dumping  of  sewage  sludge  is  a  highly 
visible  target  and,  as  such,  is  frequently 
blamed  for  a  host  of  problems.  One  such 
example  is  the  recent  fish  kill  in  New 
Jersey.  Although  I  strongly  oppose  con- 
tinued dumping  of  sewage  sludge  in  the 
ocean,  I  feel  that  in  this  instance  dump- 
ing was  not  the  major  culprit.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  occurrence  which 
I  have  developed.  I  have  followed  up  my 
discussion  with  a  brief  presentation 
of  how  to  avoid  degradation  of  yet  an- 
other ocean  area: 

New  Jersey  Fish  Kill 

During  the  summer  of  1976,  two  environ- 
mental disasters  occurred  In  the  mid-At- 
lantic region:  In  July,  "floatables"  washed 
up  on  the  Long  Island  shoreline,  and, 
throughout  the  summer,  an  extensive  flsh 
kill  plaijued  New  Jersey's  coastal  waters. 
Some  observers  have  incorrectly  charged 
that  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewR.ge  sludge 
was  a  major  cause  of  these  disasters.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  scientific  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  summarized  by  David  Wallace,  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Marine  Resources  of 
the  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  during  our  Committee's 
hearings  in  July  of  1976:  "It  is  evident  from 
all  Information  available  that  the  dumping 
of  sewage  sludge  at  the  existing  site  had  a 
negligible  effect  In  causing  either  the  wash- 
up  of  floatables  on  I^ong  Island's  south  shore 
beaches  or  the  fish  kill  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey."  *> 

Unfortunately,  some  involved  parties  are 
reacting  to  these  disasters  in  a  somewhat 
expedient  and  opportunistic  manner.  For 
example,  David  Bardln,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  has  partially  based  a  recom- 
mendation which  has  potentially  grave  rami- 
fications— moving  all  ocean  dumping  to  a 
site  106  mUes  offshore — on  the  questionable 
assumption  that  such  a  move  would  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  another  fish  kill.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Bardln  makes  this  recom- 
mendation, he  adds,  "Given  the  pitifully  In- 
adequate data  on  both  the  biological  and 
physical  conditions  not  only  at  the  106 
mile  site  but  also  for  the  entire  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf  and  slope  off  New  Jersey, 
this  [recommendation]  Is  In  large  part  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  unfortunately  not 
based  on  the  firm  and  solid  evidence  we 
would  prefer." 

I  believe  the  decisions  regarding  dump- 
site  locations  and,  more  generally,  the  in- 
terim steps  which  must  be  taken  to  expedite 
the  phase-out  of  ocean  dumping  should  not 
be  affected  by  events  unrelated  to  sewage 
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sludge  dumping,  such  as  this  summer's  fish 
kill.  A  summary  of  the  scientific  evidence 
assembled  to  date,  presented  below,  will  sup- 
port the  testimony  of  John  Rhett,  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Water  Program 
Operations,  EPA,  before  our  Committee  last 
October;  Mr.  Rhett  stated  the  algae  bloom 
which  triggered  the  fish  kill  "would  have 
occurred  anyway,""  even  If  there  had  been 
no  sludge  dumping. 

The  precise  mechanism  by  which  the  At- 
lantic ocean  waters  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  became  anoxic  Is  not  completely  un- 
derstood and.  In  all  likelihood,  may  never  be 
understood.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
cause  of  anoxia  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  Shelf 
during  the  summer  of  1976,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  International  Decade 
for  Ocean  Exploration  convened  a  scientific 
workshop  on  October  15  and  16,  1976.'° 

The  widely-accepted  theory  accounting  for 
the  anoxic  conditions  Involves  algae.  In  Janu- 
ary, a  massive  bloom  of  algae  occurred  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  May  along  the  outer  part 
of  the  Continental  Shelf.  In  February,  the 
bloom  was  located  from  30  to  100  miles  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  covering  an  area  ap- 
proximately the  size  of  New  Jersey. 

This  tremendous  bloom  of  algae  moved  to- 
wards New  Jersey's  shoreline  as  southwesterly 
winds  transported  offshore  waters  towards 
the  coast.  The  algae  consumed  oxygen  dur- 
ing Its  respiratory  process.  After  it  died,  oxy- 
gen was  consumed  as  the  algae  decomposed. 
Whether  the  algae  was  solely  responsible  for 
the  observed  oxygen-depletion  could  not  be 
definitively  determined  by  the  workshop. 
The  possibility  of  other,  as  yet  unknown, 
phenomena  contributing  to  this  oxygen-de- 
pletion can  never  be  ruled  out;  however,  the 
preponderant  weight  of  evidence  points  to 
the  algae  bloom  as  the  cause  of  anoxic  condi- 
tions in  waters  off  New  Jersey's  coast. 

The  workshop  also  addressed  the  cause  of 
this  year's  large  bloom  of  algae.  It  Is  known 
that  the  algae  must  feed  on  nutrients — such 
as  nitrogen  and  phosphorous — In  order  to 
thrive.  Such  nutrients  are  available  naturally 
and  are  also  introduced  into  the  marine  en- 
vlroiunent  from  sources  such  as  sewage 
sludge  and  ocean  outfalls. 

Willie  there  Is  a  possibility  that  human- 
introduced  contaminants  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  1976  mid-Atlantic  algae  bloom,  ft 
Is  Important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  simi- 
lar algae  blooms  have  occurred  frequently  in 
the  past  without  that  stimulus  of  human- 
Introduced  nutrients.  As  far  back  as  1882 
and  1899,  local  reports  Indicated  that  ex- 
tensive algae  blooms  occurred  In  the  New 
York  Bight  area.  In  fact,  Dr.  Theodore  J. 
Smayda  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's 
Grade  School  of  Oceanography  noted  that 
blooms  of  algae  are  very  commonplace.  This 
year,  for  example.  Dr.  Theodore  Packard  of 
the  Blgelow  Laboratory  for  Ocean  Sciences 
observed  a  large  algae  bloom  off  the  coast 
of  Peru.  Mr.  Frank  Stelmle  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
noted  that  a  bloom  similar  to  the  1976  bloom 
off  of  New  Jersey  occurred  In  1966. 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  presented 
which  demons'trates  the  insignificant  role  of 
ocean  dumping  as  a  source  of  nutrients  feed- 
ing the  algae  bloom.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
DEP  estimates  that  sewage  sludge  dumping 
Is  responsible  for  just  7%  of  the  nitrogen, 
4%  of  the  phosphorous,  and  11.5%  of  the 
organic  carbon  which  Is  Introduced  by  hu- 
mans Into  New  Jersey's  coastal  waters.  Fur- 
thermore, the  nutrients  introduced  by  hu- 
mans are  a  fraction  of  the  level  of  nutrients 
occurring  naturally  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. Dr.  John  Sharp  has  estimated  In  the 
NSF  workshop  report  that  estuarlne  input 
and  sludge  dumping  contribute  less  than 
one-fourth  of  all  nutrients  present. 

While  any  theory  that  sewage  sludge 
dumping  alone  caused  this  summer's  fish  kill 
has  no  credibility,  other  theories  explaining 
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this  past  summer's  unusually  large  algae 
bloom  have  been  advanced.  For  example.  Dr. 
John  J.  Walsh,  Director  of  the  Oceano- 
graphlc Sciences  Division  of  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  notes  that  menhaden,  a 
type  of  fish  known  to  eat  the  algae,  were 
largely  absent  from  the  affected  area  in  1976. 
If  these  fish — which  have  been  present  in 
much  greater  numbers  in  recent  years — were 
responsible  for  stifling  the  growth  of  the 
algae,  then  the  menhaden's  aflsence  could 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive 
growth  of  algae.  Furthermore,  Dr.  Walsh 
estimates  that  an  idealized  school  of  men- 
haden could  crop  the  mid-shelf  spring  bloom 
In  as  short  a  time  as  seven  hours  If  the  fish 
were  present.^^  Corroborative  evidence  may 
be  found  In  Peru.  In  1976  unlike  other  years, 
anchovies  were  missing  from  Peru's  coastal 
waters.  The  absence  of  these  anchovies,  a 
species  also  believed  to  feed  on  algae,  could 
explain  the  large  algae  bloom  observed  off 
Peru. 

While  many  Interesting  theories  were  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  this  year's  massive 
bloom  of  algae,  the  workshop  concurred  that 
current  data  did  not  warrant  any  final  con- 
clusions regarding  its  cause.  However,  evi- 
dence Introduced  at  the  workshop  Indicated 
that  natural  factors  were  clearly  dominant. 

Although  evidence  suggests  that  this 
year's  anoxic  conditions  stem  from  a  phe- 
nomena of  nature — algae  blooms — scientists 
will  probably  never  resolve  with  100%  cer- 
tainty the  precise  cause  of  oxygen-depleted 
waters  off  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast.  However, 
much  more  Important  than  the  original 
cause  of  the  anoxic  conditions  are  the  fac- 
tors which  allowed  these  conditions  to 
persist. 

As  the  situation  evolved,  deep  waters  on 
the  Mid-Atlantic  .^helf  became  oxygen- 
depleted,  while  surface  waters  remained 
oxygen-rich.  Under  the  vast  majority  of 
meteorological  conditions,  surface  and  deep 
waters  will  Intermix,  and  anoxic  conditions 
will  quickly  abate.  Under  such  usual  mete- 
orological conditions,  the  anoxic  condition 
will  be  highly  transient,  leading  to  slight  or 
no  loss  of  marine  life. 

Meteorological  and  cllmatologlcal  data  In 
1976  explain  why  a  large  area  of  deep  ocean 
water  could  remain  oxygen-depleted  for  such 
an  extended  period,  causing  a  major  loss  of 
marine  life.  In  1976,  according  to  Henry  Diaz 
of  the  National  Climatic  Center,  several  very 
unusual  meteorological  conditions  occurred 
which  acted  synergistically  to  prevent  any 
exchange  between  surface  waters  and  deeper 
waters.  First,  surface  water  temperatures 
were  much  higher  than  usual.  Also,  monthly 
sea  level  pressures  were  much  higher  than 
normal  In  early  1976.  Importantly,  there  was 
a  r'earth  of  storm  activity  In  the  area  which 
became  anoxic.  In  the  first  half  of  1976,  the 
Incidence  of  these  storms  was  down  by  over 
60%  from  previous  years. 

The  net  effect  of  these  highly  unvisual 
conditions  was  that  surface  waters  became 
much  warmer  than  deep  waters.  About 
twenty  meters  below  the  water's  surface,  a 
thermocllne  (area  where  the  water  tempera- 
ture changes  drastically)  developed,  block- 
ing the  mixing  of  waters  above  and  below 
the  thermocllne.  Thus,  when  water  below 
the  thermocllne  became  oxygen-depleted, 
the  existence  of  a  thermocllne  prevented 
oxygen  replenishment  from  oxygen-rich  sur- 
face water.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
natural  phenomena  alone  created  this  ther* 
mocUne  off  the  New  Jersey  coast;  and  with- 
out the  thermocllne,  any  kill  of  marine  life 
wovild  have  been  slight. 

The  anoxic  condition  In  the  ocean's  water 
first  developed  well  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey.  However,  highly  \incommon  weather 
conditions  occurred  which  are  probably 
responsible  for  moving  offshore  anoxic  water 
into  coastal  regions.  The  National  Climatic 
Center  reports  that  winds  In  the  New  York 
Bight  area  had  an  uninterrupted  southerly 
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This  plan  will  accomplish  several  differ- 
ent goals.  First,  the  administrative  costs  of 
processing  permit  applications  of  ocean 
dumping  will  no  longer  be  borne  by  the 
general  taxpayer.  Rather,  these  costs  as- 
sociated with  ocean  dumping  will  be  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  dumpers  themselves. 
I  feel  that  this  structure  Is  considerably 
more  equitable  than  the  current  situation 
where  nominal  fees  are  charged,  and  much 
of  the  cost  Is  shouldered  by  the  general 
public. 

Under  the  plan  I  am  proposing  today, 
ocean  dumpers  will  have  no  Incentive  to  con- 
tinue ocean  dumping.  The  money  they  pay 
out  for  ocean  dumping  permits  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  cost  of  disposing  of  wastes  by 
means  of  constructive  alternatives.  Thus,  It 
will  be  a  natural  step  for  ocean  dumpers  to 
utilize  constructive  alternatives — by  doing 
so  they  will  save  themselves  money  and  save 
our  nation  the  social  cost  of  continued  pol- 
lution of  the  ocean. 

While  dumpers  will  be  anxious  to  turn  to 
alternatives  as  soon  as  practical,  ocean 
dumping  may  continue  during  an  Interim 
period.  During  this  time,  revenues  will  be 
generated  which  will  be  used  for  research 
purposes.  Such  research  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  more  constructive  alternatives — 
a  benefit  for  all  of  society. 

Some  have  argued  that  schemes  such  as 
moving  the  dumpslte  an  extra  100  miles  off- 
shore will  force  dumpers  to  turn  to  alterna- 
tives by  Increasing  the  cost  of  ocean  dump- 
ing. For  example,  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  proposal 
would  Increase  costs  of  dumping  by  $24  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  New  Jersey  DEP  did  not  In- 
clude m  their  cost  estimates  the  Increased 
fuel  cost  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  additional 
ocean  dumping  barges. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  any  proposal  which  literally 
pours  In  excess  of  $24  million  a  year  down 
the  drain,  which  Increases  the  strain  on  our 
energy  supplies,  and  which  degrades  a  deep- 
water  site  In  a  way  which  may,  over  the 
course  of  time,  have  long-term  effects  on 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries.  Frankly,  I  can 
see  no  merit  In  a  proposal  of  this  natvire. 

It's  obvious  to  me  that  ocean  dumping  can 
be  phased  out  In  a  more  effective,  more  con- 
structive way.  Why  should  we  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  degrade  a  deepwater 
site  when  the  money  could  just  as  well  be 
applied  for  constructive  purposes?  Why 
should  we  risk  serious  long-term  environ- 
mental degradation  and  potential  contami- 
nation of  Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  for  no 
apparent  reason?  Should  we  turn  our  back 
on  the  scientists  who  tell  us — 

Moving  dumping  activities  from  the 
Bight  area  will  do  little  to  Improve  that  area 
and  much  to  destroy  the  deep-water  site; 

That  moving  the  dumpsite  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  likelihocd  of  a  future  fish  kill 
similar  to  that  of  the  summer  of  1976 — an 
event  which  had  virtually  no  relationship 
to  sewage  sludge  dumping; 

That  dumping  In  deep  water  areas  will 
permanently  degrade  the  ambient  marine 
environment  with  repercussions  that  may  be 
felt  for  years,  including  contamination  of 
red  crab,  flounder,  porgy,  butterfish.  lobster, 
squid,  and  hake  fisheries. 

I  firmly  oppose  such  attempts  to  squander 
our  resources.  Surely  funds  In  excess  of  $24 
million  annually  should  not  be  wasted.  I  am 
confident  that  the  plan  I  have  proposed  will 
more  effectively  and  expeditiously  phase  out 
ocean  dumping  than  alternate  proposals  such 
as  moving  ocean  dumping  activities  to  the 
106-mlle  site.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  move  decisions  regarding  the 
environment  outside  of  the  arena  of  political 
expediency  and  into  the  arena  of  rationality. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  announce  a  new  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  problem  of  ocean 
dumping.  My  staff  and  I  are  currently  In  the 
process  of  drafting  legislation  to  amend  the 
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Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  to  Implement  this  proposal.  I  anticipate 
that  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  of  which  I 
am  the  Ranking  Republican  Member,  and  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
will  consider  this  legislation  and  hopefully, 
share  my  conviction  that  the  time  has  come 
to  logically  and  efficiently  end  ocean  dump- 
ing In  a  manner  which  will  minimize  envi- 
ronmental degradation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  scientific 
data  clearly  suggests  that  dumping  should  be 
confined  to  the  present  dumpslte.  Only  If 
monitoring  of  existing  sites  Indicates,  In  the 
future,  that  the  sites  are  becoming  more 
heavily  stressed  should  the  alternate  dump 
sites  25-30  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  shore  be 
used.  These  sites  have  been  carefully  studied, 
likely  consequences  of  dumping  In  these  areas 
are  understood,  and  the  shallow  waters  are 
known  to  recycle  wastes.  However,  the  meas- 
ures I  am  Introducing  today  to  hasten  a 
phaseout  of  the  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  should  ensure  that  these  alternate 
dumpsltes  will  never  be  used. 

Proposals  to  move  ocean  dumping  of  sec- 
ondarily treated  sewage  sludge  to  the  106- 
slte  are  Indefensible  on  a  scientific  basis. 
Calling  for  such  use  of  the  106-slte  can  only 
be  based  on  expedient  political  motives.  The 
mentality  Involved  In  suggesting  such  a 
short-sighted  quick  fix  non-solution  Is  re- 
flective of  the  mentality  responsible  for  the 
serious  pollution  problems  our  society  faces 
today.  The  philosophy  of  "out-of -sight,  out- 
of-mlnd,"  with  Its  long-term  and  potentially 
devastating  environmental  consequences.  Is 
no  forthright  and  respectable  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  ocean  dumping. 
Rather,  I  believe  the  direct  and  constructive 
steps  I  have  outlined  today  represent  a  pos- 
itive approach  to  the  problem  of  ocean 
dumping — an  approach  which  Is  above  politi- 
cal motives  and  which  benefits  all  of  society. 

FOOTNOTES 

"  Ocean  Dumping-Part  3,  op.  clt.,  p.  120. 

-1  Ocean  Dumping-Part  3,  op.  clt.,  p.  263. 

--  Anoxia  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  Shelf  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  1976.  National  Science 
Foundation.  Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  1976. 

^Ibid..  p.  74. 

^Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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RECYCLING      MUNICIPAL      WASTE- 
WATER FOR  DRINKING  WATER 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JiM)  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fehruary  22,  1977 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year's  serious  lack  of  ade- 
quate snowfall  in  the  mountains  of  the 
West  and  the  lack  of  normal  rainfall  in 
the  Western  States  further  demon- 
strates the  need  for  deliberate  and  con- 
structive programs  to  emphasize  and  im- 
plement the  careful  and  wise  use  and  re- 
use of  the  already  scarce  and  vital  water 
resoui'ces  of  the  West.  Much  has  already 
been  done  by  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governments  to  minimize  the  excessive 
loss  and  imprudent  use  of  this  life-sup- 
porting resource,  but  more  must  be  done 
if  potential  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 
Drought  conditions  exist  in  many  areas 
of  the  West  at  this  moment,  and  the 
continued  lack  of  adequate  snowfall  and 
rain  in  the  West  and  Midwest  provides 


the  potential  for  even  more  serious 
drought  conditions  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  the  country  within  the  next  several 
months.  Rationing  of  water  supplies  is 
occurring  right  now  in  some  areas  of  the 
West.  Just  recently  President  Carter  de- 
clared 13  counties  in  Colorado  disaster 
areas  because  of  severe  drought  condi- 
tions which  have  seriously  affected  our 
farming  and  ranching  activities,  which 
in  turn  impact  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Water  reclamation  and  conservation 
programs  must  continue  if  a  resolution 
of  the  water  supply  situation  is  to  be 
found.  All  methods  of  water  use  and  re- 
use must  be  investigated  and  imple- 
mented to  provide  for  the  future.  Among 
the  long-range  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  of  scarce  water  supplies  is  a 
national  water  recycling  progi-am.  Un- 
der provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act,  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  progress  has  been  made  regarding 
recycling  of  our  water  resources,  but 
more  must  be  done.  According  to  the 
EPA,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  over  360  pro- 
jects are  underway  to  investigate  and 
implement  programs  to  recycle  munici- 
pal wastewater  for  irrigation,  industrial 
reuse,  groundwater  recharge,  and  recrea- 
tion. Those  programs  shoiild  continue 
and  be  enlarged  so  that  health  and  tech- 
nical information  can  be  gathered  to  fa- 
cilitate the  most  effective  reuse  of  muni- 
cipal wastewater.  According  to  the  EPA, 
the  total  wastewater  reuse  projects  pres- 
ently in  place  in  the  United  States  still 
2  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  waste- 
water which  is  available  for  recycling  for 
various  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  one  aspect  of  the  mu- 
nicipal wastewater  reuse  program  which 
has  not  received  adequate  EPA  support 
and  attention  is  the  recycling  of  munic- 
ipal waste  water  for  use  as  drinking — 
potable — water.  Specifically,  the  EPA  has 
not  taken  any  substantial  positive  action 
to  request  the  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  potable  reuse  demon- 
stration projects  as  authorized  in  Sec- 
tion 1444  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  of  1974  (P.L.  94-523).  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  23,  1976, 1  wrote  a  letter  to 
EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train,  in- 
quiring as  to  why  the  EPA  has  not  fol- 
lowed through  with  the  will  of  Congress, 
as  expressed  in  Public  Law  94-523,  re- 
garding the  providing  of  cost-sharing 
grants  for  potable  reuse  demonstration 
facilities.  The  following  is  the  reply  I 
received  from  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Water  Supply.  Victor  J. 
Kimm: 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1977. 
Hon.  James  P.  Johnson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  December  23,  1976,  In  which 
you  expressed  your  concern  regarding  the 
apparent  lack  on  the  part  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  pursue 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  facili- 
ties to  examine  the  reuse  of  municipal  waste- 
waters for  potable  purposes.  The  demonstra- 
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tlon  of  municipal  wastewater  reuse  Is  au- 
thorized by  Congress  under  Section  1444  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  Agency  did  not  request  funds  under 
Section  1444  of  the  Act  between  Fiscal  Years 
1976  and  1977.  We  concluded  that  the  small 
Increase  in  funding  available  for  the  water 
supply  program  was  better  devoted  to  In- 
creasing grants  to  the  States  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  States'  ability  to  assume  pri- 
mary enforcement.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  technical  uncertainties  concerning  re- 
use that  take  us  to  the  limits  of  current 
knowledge  of  the  health  significance  of  small 
quantities  of  a  variety  of  contaminants  which 
would  make  assessing  current  demonstration 
projects  verj-  difficult. 

Nonetheless,  our  Agency  Is  still  very  much 
Interested  m  potable  reuse  of  municipal 
wastewater.  However,  within  EPA's  current 
budget  constraints  and  the  Immediate  man- 
datory goals  directed  by  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  our  Agency  Is  unable  to  support 
the  demonstration  of  municipal  wastewater 
reuse  for  potable  purposes. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  In  munici- 
pal wastewater  reuse  and  we  hope  that  this 
information  has  added  to  your  knowledge  on 
this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Victor  J.  EIimm, 
Deputy     Assistant     Administrator     for 
Water  Supply  (WH-550). 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kimm  refers  to  the 
"technical  uncertainties"  among  the  rea- 
sons why  EPA  has  not  requested  funding 
under  section  1444  of  Public  Law  94-523. 
I  would  point  out  that  these  technical 
uncertainties  as  well  as  related  health 
questions  are  precisely  the  areas  of  con- 
cern which  can  only  be  fully  investigated 
and  resolved  through  a  practical  demon- 
stration size  facility  which  would  qualify 
for  cost-sharing  grants  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Such  demonstration  projects  would,  over 
a  period  of  several  years  necessary  to 
fully  investigate  the  health  and  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  program,  provide  the 
necessary  basis  for  full  scale  wastewater 
reuse  facilities  to  provide  potable  water 
which  will  assist  in  the  overall  national 
goal  of  conserving  and  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  water  resources. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
The  amendment  would  remove  the  pres- 
ent discretionary  language  in  the  act  re- 
garding cost-sharing  grants  for  potable 
reuse  demonstration  plants  and  sub- 
stitute language  to  require  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  offer  such  grants.  The 
text  of  my  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water    Act    to    make    grants    for    certain 
demonstration  projects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1444  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act   (42  U.S.C.  300J-3(a))    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Administra- 
tor may  make  grants"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     "The     Administrator     shall     offer 
grants". 

fb)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1444  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300j- 
3(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  subsections  (a)   and  (b)   of  this  sec- 
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tlon,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  your  support 
and  the  support  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  all  my  colleagues  from  Western  and 
Midwestern  States  who  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  proper  and  efficient  use 
of  our  water  resources,  for  the  extension 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  and  inclusion  of  language  to 
insure  the  offering  of  cost-sharing  grants 
for  demonstration  projects  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  recycling  of  municipal 
waste  water  for  use  as  drinking  water. 
The  technology  exists  and  has  been 
proven  in  pilot  size  facilities  in  several 
parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  essential  that 
the  technology  be  refined  and  proven  in 
a  large-scale  facility  of  demonstration 
size,  and  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
health-related  issues  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  resolved  through  such  a 
demonstration  size  facility.  I  ask  for  the 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  this  effort 
to  provide  the  necessary  authorization 
and  subsequent  appropriations  for  this 
vital  program. 


THE  GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 
AND  CANADA 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday,' 
in  a  major  reversal  of  its  previous  posi- 
tion, the  Department  of  State  acceded  to 
a  Canadian  request  that  construction 
on  a  controversial  feature  of  the  Garri- 
son Diversion  Unit  be  halted  until  the 
International  Joint  Commission  com- 
pletes its  review  of  the  boundary  waters 
issues  generated  by  the  project.  The  fea- 
ture in  question  was  the  proposed  Lone- 
tree  Reservoir  in  central  North  Dakota, 
which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  contract  award 
in  March  1977.  The  Department  of  State 
assured  the  Canadian  Government  that 
the  Lonetree  Reservoir  contract  will  not 
be  awarded  until  the  two  Governments 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
International  Joint  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations on  Garrison,  which  are 
due  in  June. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  ob- 
jected to  the  Garrison  project  since 
1970.  In  a  number  of  formal  diplomatic 
notes  over  the  past  6  years,  the  Cana- 
dians have  charged  that  the  project 
would  violate  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909  by  polluting  rivers  cross- 
ing the  border  to  the  detriment  of  health 
and  property  in  Canada. 

In  1974.  the  Department  of  State 
agreed  to  halt  all  construction  on  the 
project  which  potentially  affected  Can- 
ada until  an  agreement  is  reached.  But, 
imfortunately  this  agreement  did  not 
specify  which  portions  of  the  project 
were  to  be  deferred  and  which  were  to  be 
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solve  the  boundary  dispute  and  domestic 
environmental  and  economic  problems. 
This  was  a  tough  and  courageous  deci- 
sion for  Secretary  Andrus  to  make  as  it 
was  for  Secretary  of  State  Vance.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  it  to  be  wise  and  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  new  Carter  team  to  do  what 
they  believe  to  be  right  regardless  of  the 
political  heat  that  might  result.  This  de- 
cision reflects  a  desire  to  take  charge  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  to  make  decisions 
based  on  sound  information.  It  is  a  re- 
freshing change  from  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  recent  administrations. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE  RATE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22.  1977 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  rate.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  twofold.  First,  the  bill  will 
assist  low-wage  v/orkers  by  increasing 
their  purchasing  power  which  has  been 
undermined  by  the  continuous  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  I  am  referring  not 
only  to  the  majority  of  low-wage  workers 
whose  last  minimum  wage  increases  be- 
came effective  more  than  1  year  ago,  but 
also  to  those  workers  who  received  their 
last  legislated  increase  the  first  of  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  enact  legislation  with- 
in the  next  few  months  to  provide  further 
increases  for  all  these  workers,  they  will 
continue  to  experience  the  full  bi*unt  of 
inflation  as  the  cost-of-living  increases 
while  their  earnings  stagnate. 

Second,  the  legislation  will  initiate  a 
new,  orderly  method  for  the  imposition 
of  regular  incremental  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  rate,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  kinds  of  economic  disparities  just  dis- 
cussed. As  drafted,  the  bill  provides  for 
an  initial  increase,  30  days  after  enact- 
ment, re.sulting  in  a  minimum  wage  rate 
equivalent  to  55  percent  of  the  1976  cal- 
endar year  average  of  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing.  Effective 
January  1.  1978,  and  for  each  succeeding 
year,  the  minimum  wage  will  be  60  per- 
cent of  the  same  earnings  base  data,  ex- 
cept that  the  period  from  which  the  an- 
nual average  will  be  derived  is  the  12 
months  preceding  Septem.ber  30  of  the 
year  prior  to  the  effective  date.  The  cov- 
erage distinction  between  nonagricultur- 
al  employees  will  be  eliminated.  That  is, 
all  nonagricultural  employees  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  wage  rate  increases  at 
the  same  time.  The  coverage  distinction 
for  agricultural  employees  will  be  phased 
out.  Thirty  days  after  enactment,  the 
wage  rate  for  agricultural  employees  will 
be  5  cents  less  than  that  of  nonagricul- 
tural employees.  Effective  January  1, 
1978,  and  for  each  succeeding  year,  agri- 
cultural employees  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  minimum  wage  rate  as  nonagri- 
cultural employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  engaged  in 
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the  minimum  wage  debate  for  many 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  despite  the 
laudatory  efforts  of  successive  Con- 
gresses, it  is  time  to  require  minimum 
wage  increases  in  a  regular  predictable 
manner.  Tlie  wage-setting  process  I  am 
proposing,  commonly  referred  to  as  "in- 
dexing," has  many  advantages  over  the 
highly  irregular  and  frequently  chaotic 
legislative  process : 

First.  Low-wage  workers  would  benefit 
by  a  system  of  annual  increments  rather 
than  waiting  several  years  for  Congress 
to  legislate  a  larger  increase. 

Second.  A  series  of  smaller  increases, 
instead  of  erratic  major  increases,  would 
provide  greater  stability  to  the  wage  set- 
ting process. 

Third.  Employers  would  benefit  by  be- 
ing able  to  anticipate  changes  in  the 
minimum  on  a  regular  basis.  Our  low- 
wage  workers  should  no  longer  have  their 
livelihoods  dependent  upon  legislative 
delays  and  sometimes  inaccurate  wage 
rate  forecasts. 

Providing  yearly  minimum  wage  incre- 
ments based  on  a  percentage  of  average 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  will 
enable  minimum  wage  workers  to  main- 
tain continually  the  "minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being."  Average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  was  chosen  as 
the  indexing  series  through  a  process  of 
elimination.  Other  earnings  series  or  in- 
dexing bases  were  considered  and  re- 
jected. The  CPI,  used,  among  other 
things,  to  determine  the  cost  of  living  for 
support  payments  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  has  proved  to  be  not  only 
erratic  but  overly  influenced  by  precipi- 
tous price  changes.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings for  the  nonfarm  private  economy 
includes  production  workers  and  nonsu- 
pervisory  employees  at  the  minimum 
wage  level  as  well  as  employees  exempt 
from  the  law.  Indexing  the  minimum  to 
this  earnings  series  possibly  could  pro- 
duce a  built-in  multiplier  effect  on  future 
minimum  wage  rate  determinations.  The 
Hourly  Earnings  Index,  though  adjusted 
to  exclude  certain  effects  on  wages,  is  not 
adjusted  for  the  influence  of  overtime 
premium  pay  in  the  nonmanufacturing 
sector,  the  sector  which  includes  the 
largest  segment  of  employees  affected  by 
changes  in  the  minimum  wage.  Again,  a 
multiplier  effect  could  develop.  Converse- 
ly, average  hourly  earnings  for  produc- 
tion workers  on  manufacturing  payrolls 
does  not  have  the  disadvantages  of  the 
foregoing  earnings  series,  yet  the  manu- 
facturing earnings  data  reflect  a  gen- 
erally national  wage  trend  on  which  a 
minimum  wage  rate  could  be  based. 

A  minimum  wage  rate  that  is  60  per- 
cent of  an  annual  average  of  average 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  will 
provide  at  least  a  subsistence  wage. 
Workers  will  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
regular,  moderate  wage  adjustments 
rather  than  having  to  subsist  on  outdated 
"real  earnings"  while  awaiting  legislative 
enactments.  I  am  also  confident  that 
after  employers  compare  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  predict  fairly  accurately 
their  future  wage  rate  responsibility,  to 
the  disadvantages  of  trying  to  "second- 
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guess"  Congress  as  to  when  we  will  raise 
the  minimum  and  by  how  much,  they  will 
welcome  this  new  wage-setting  mecha- 
nism I  am  proposing. 

The  other  provision  of  my  bill  will 
repeal  the  provision  in  current  law  which 
allows  employers  to  credit  toward  their 
minimum  wage  liability  a  percentage  of 
tips  received  by  their  employees.  A  tip  is 
a  gratuity,  not  a  wage.  Every  employee 
should  be  guaranteed  a  basic  wage  rate. 
Any  additional  remuneration  should  flow 
from  his  or  her  industriousness  and  qual- 
ity of  service.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing 
to  repeal  the  tip  credit  provision. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  scrutinize  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  Once  the  provisions 
have  been  studied  and  debated,  I  feel 
confident  everyone  will  agree  that  this 
proposal  is  preferable  to  the  wage-setting 
procedure  currently  in  effect. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  bill  on  March 
3,  8,  and  9,  1977. 

The  bill  and  a  summary  follow: 

H.R.  — 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  rate 
under  that  Act,  to  provide  for  an  automatic 
adjustment  In  such  wage  rate,  and  to  repeal 
the  credit  against  the  minimum  wage 
which  Is  based  on  tips  received  by  tipped 
employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  tttlt:  reference  to  act 
Section  1.   (a)   This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1977". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
201-219). 

INCREASE    AND    AUTOMATIC    ADJUSTMENT    IN 
MINIMUM    WAGE 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)  (1)  (29  U.S.C.  206 
(a)  (1) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1977  and  ending  December  31,  1977,  not  less 
than  S.")  per  centum  of  the  average  hourly 
earnings  for  the  year  which  began  January  1, 
1976.  of  production  workers  on  manufactur- 
ing payrolls,  and  during  the  year  beginning 
January  1,  1978,  and  during  each  succeeding 
year  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
average  hourly  earnings  for  the  twelve-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  next  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  such  year  of  production 
workers  on  manufacturing  payrolls;  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

(b)  Section  G(a)  (5)  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)  (5) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  is  employed  in  agri- 
culture— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand  irds  Amendments  of 
1977  and  ending  December  31,  1977,  not  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
paragraph  (1)  less  $.05,  and 

"(B)  after  December  31,  1977,  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(c)  Section  6(b)  (29  U.S.C.  206(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wages  of  the  fol- 
lowing r."te.s:"  and  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "wages  at  the  following  rate:  Effective 
on  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1977,  not  less  than  the  mini- 
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mum  wage  rate  in  effect  under  subsection 
(a)(1).". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  and  below  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Not  later  than  November  30  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  average  hourly  earnings,  during 
the  twelve-month  period  ending  on  the  next 
preceding  September  30,  of  production 
workers  on  manufacturing  payrolls.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  take  such  adminis- 
trative action  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  amendments  to  be  implemented  on  and 
after  such  day. 

TIP     CREDIT 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  last 
two  sentences  of  section  3(m)  (29  U.S.C.  203 
(m) )  are  repealed. 

Summary  of  the  Proposed  Fair  L.^bor 
Standards   Amendments   of    1977 

BRIEF    SECTICN-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Short  Title. — Provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1977." 

Section  2.  Nonagricultural  employees. — 
Provides  that  thirty  days  after  enactment, 
the  minimum  wage  rate  for  nonagricultural 
employees  shall  be  not  less  than  55  per 
centum  of  the  1976  calendar  average  of  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
on  manufacturing  payrolls.  Effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978,  and  each  succeeding  year,  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees shall  be  not  less  than  60  per  centum 
of  the  annal  average  (the  annum  will  be  the 
twelve  month  period  preceding  September  30 
of  the  year  prior  to  the  effective  date)  of 
average  hourly  earnings  of  production  work- 
ers on  manufacturing  payrolls. 

Agricultural  Employees. — Provides  that 
thirty  days  after  enactment  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  agricultural  employees  shall  be 
not  less  than  five  cents  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  fcr  nonagricultural  em- 
ployees dtirlng  the  same  period.  Effective 
January  1,  1978,  and  each  sticceeding  year, 
the  minimum  wage  rate  for  agricultural  em- 
ployees will  be  the  same  as  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  nonagricultural  employees. 

This  section  also  establishes  the  procedure 
for  determining  the  earnings  amount  on 
which  the  minimum  wage  rate  will  be  effec- 
tive January  1,  1978,  and  each  succeeding 
year.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  not  later 
than  November  30  of  each  year,  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  on 
manufacturing  payrolls  for  the  twelve- 
month period  preceding  September  30  of 
each  such  year.  This  prescription  Is  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  monthly  earnings 
figure  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  a  preliminary  figure.  Two 
months  later  the  Bureau  has  received  sufiB- 
cient  Information  to  either  verify  or  modify 
the  preliminary  figure  which  is  then  vali- 
dated as  the  permanent  figure  for  the  given 
month. 

Section  3.  Tip  Credit. — Provides  that  thirty 
days  after  enactment,  the  tip-credit  provi- 
sion of  the  Act  is  repealed. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1977 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  New  York  Times 
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journalist,  William  Safire,  recently  de- 
voted his  editorial  coltunn  to  a  look  at 
the  Congress — an  acutely  perceptive 
look,  I  might  add,  which  I  thought  might 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.    - 

The  ability  to  look  at  one's  self  in  the 
revealing  light  of  self-examination  is 
one  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  desire.  I 
therefore  submit  Mr.  Safire's  column, 
"Perpetrating  Outrage,"  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
help  us  to  understand  why  some  Amer- 
icans view  us  the  way  they  do  and,  in 
the  process,  to  better  understand  our- 
selves: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  18,  1977] 

(By  William  Safire) 

Perpetrating  Outrage 

Nearly  a  century  ago.  Speaker  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  Republican  of  Maine,  broke  the  back 
of  minority  rights  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  taking  away  its  power  to  fili- 
buster. "The  right  of  a  minority  Is  to  draw 
its  salaries,"  "Czar"  Reed  scorned,  "and  Ita 
function  Is  to  make  a  quorum." 

Speaker  Reed  is  remembered  today  for  the 
way  he  liked  to  Inform  the  helpless  minor- 
ity leaders  of  his  decisions:  "Gentlemen,  we 
have  decided  to  perpetrate  the  following 
outrage." 

The  times,  they  are  not  achangln".  In  thla 
era  of  "reform,"  with  its  new  emphasis  on 
"ethics"  and  Its  sensitivity  to  the  rights  of 
minorities,  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
run  as  Imperiously  as  In  the  days  of  Reed, 
with  corruption  concealed  and  responsibility 
evaded  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  first  House 
"czar." 

How  does  the  unrestrained  power  of  the 
speaker  manifest  Itself?  Let  us  count  the 
ways: 

1.  The  i-Never- Voted -For-It-But-I 
Couldn't-Stop-It  Pay  Raise.  This  Is  a  trick, 
devised  by  the  House  Democratic  leaders  In 
1967,  to  evade  accountability  for  a  pay  In- 
crease. The  charade  is  for  the  President  to 
make  salary  recommendations  for  federal 
employes,  which  become  law  automatically 
unless  either  chamber  passes  a  resolution 
of  disapproval. 

But  it  would  take  218  members  of  Congress 
to  blast  such  a  resolution  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  for  a  vote  disapproving 
the  30  per  cent  pay  hike.  The  speaker  quietly 
shakes  his  head;  no  vote.  The  minority  leader 
Introduces  a  bill  to  make  it  possible  for 
House  members  to  vote  for  or  against  the  pay 
raise.  The  speaker  smiles,  and  bottles  that 
blU  m  his  Rules  Committee,  where  It  will 
die. 

Maybe  a  pay  raise  is  fair;  perhaps  not.  But 
representatives  are  elected  to  represent,  and 
to  vote,  and  to  be  held  accountable  for  their 
votes  by  the  voters.  Under  Speaker  O'NeUl, 
we  are  witnessing  who-me?  legislation,  pro- 
viding shelter  from  embarrassment  to  con- 
gressmen too  cowardly  to  vote  for  the  pay 
raise. 

2.  The  anti-dissent  organization  rules. 
Why  did  every  Republican  vote  against  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  95th  Congress 
last  month?  Because  the  minority  was 
slammed  up  against  the  wall  In  a  display  of 
arrogance  that  (had  It  been  practiced  by 
anyone  but  certified  Good  Guys)  would  be 
attacked  as  dictatorial  by  every  liberal  com- 
mentator. 

To  make  a  quorum  so  as  to  conduct  busi- 
ness, the  number  of  members  needed  within 
a  committee  has  been  changed.  It  used  to  be 
a  majority:  now  It  is  one  third.  What  with 
the  small  sprinkling  of  opposition  members, 
this  little  trick  means  that  Democrats  can 
hold  committee  meetings  and  mark  up  blUs 
without  any  Republican  participation.  That, 
In  political  terms.  Is  caUed  playing  hardball 
without  a  glove. 

3.  The  "Forgive  and  Forget"  ethics  code. 
The  proposal  that  Czar  O'Neill  laughingly 
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of  1973. 
Until  noon        322  Russell 
Appropriations 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
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Wednesday, 
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C  ffice  Building 
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Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study  Sen- 
ate Committees 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  final  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee. 

S-146,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
activities,  to  hear  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Water  Research  and  Technology. 

1114  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4200  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Joint  Economic  Committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  former  Presi- 
dent  Ford's   economic   report   to   the 
Congress. 

345  Cannon  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
State  Vance. 

1224  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

1318  Ertrksen  Office  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment. 

1223  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee    on    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  208,  the  pro- 
posed   National    Mass    Transportation 
Assistance  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  consider  pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  consider  S.  626,  to  reestablish  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
S.  213,  to  provide  for  GAO  audit  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms. 

3302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

8-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers  Including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dirksen  Office  Building 
11:15  a.m. 
Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Samuel  Winfred  Brown,  Jr..  of  Colo., 
to  be  Director  of  ACTION  Agency. 
Until:  12:15  4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 
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2  p.m. 

Apprc^riations 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Government;  and 
to  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
fiscal  year  1978  needs  of  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

1224  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  officials  of  the 
Southwestern  Division  and  Missouri 
River  Division. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  subject :  "Hous- 
ing Affordablllty  and  Federal  Budget 
Policy." 

357  Russell  Office  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting  to  discuss  committee 
organization. 

4200  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
FEBRUARY  25 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and   Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
Until  noon        322  Russell  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  activities,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Andrus. 

1114  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joseph   Maxwell   Cleland,   of   Georgia, 
to  be  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

318  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to  hear 
officials  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy. 

1318  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  208,  the  pro- 
posed   National    Mass    Transportation 
Assistance  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Space  and  Science' 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  365.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 


February  22,  1977 

11  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign   Assistance 
To  hold  hearings   to  receive  testimony 
concerning  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Portugal. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  Building 

FEBRUARY  28 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon       322  Russell  Office  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  69  and  92.  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  Including  provisions  on 
anti-boycott  and  nuclear  proliferation. 
5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers.  Including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dirksen  Office  Building 
2  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  hear  testimony  on 
certain  health  programs  and  on  special 
benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  1 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agrl- 
cultiire  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon    322  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space  * 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Btoterlals  and 
Fuels 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Sinrface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
5  p.m. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
BvisLness  meeting  to  discuss  committee 

organization. 
UntU:  6  p.m.  EF-100.  Capitol 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resimie  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dirksen  Office  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  disciiss  commit- 
tee organization. 

412  Russell  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  budgetary 

and  other  committee  business. 
UntU :  Noon     322  Russell  Office  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to   administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General;  Barbara  A. 
Babcock,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Divi- 
sion) ;  Benjamin  R.  Civlletti,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Attoreny  Gen- 
eral (Criminal  DlvUion) ;  Drew  S.  Days, 
ni.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion) ;  Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
(Office  for  Improvements  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice);  and  Patricia 
M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs) . 

2228  Dirksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  3 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon     322  Russell  Office  BuUding 

10  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space* 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 

Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 

year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 

Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  Office  Building 
Select  Commute  on  Intelligence 
Subconmiittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 
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MARCH   4 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  Office  Building 
MARCH  7 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon    322  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
To  resume  hearings  on  propyosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 

MARCH  8 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon     322  Russell  Office  BuUding 

10  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  (Public  Law  94-203),  and  S.  703, 
to  Improve  the  administration  and  the 
operation  of  such  Act. 

301  Russell  Office  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  9 

9  a.m. 

Agricultiu-e,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon     322  Russell  Office  Building 

10  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space* 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration . 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  10 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon     322  Russell  Office  Building 
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10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearldgs 
fiscal  year  1978  authorl|»tlons 
ernment  Intelligence 


MARCH  11 
9  a.m. 
Agrlc\ilture,  Nutrition,  anc 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
tJntll:  Noon     322  Russell 


Authorization 
on  proposed 
for  Qov- 
a^tlvltles. 

S-407,  Capitol 


Forestry 

proposed  legls- 

ejctend  the  Agrl- 

Protectlon  Act. 

Office  Building 


MARCH  14 
9  ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

To  continue  hearings  on 

latlon  to  amend  and 

culture  and  Consumer 

Until:  Noon     322  Russell 

MARCH  15 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

To  continue  hearings  on 

latlon  to  amend  and 

culture  and  Consumer 

tJntll:  Noon     322  Russell 

10  a.m. 


Forestry 
proposed  legls- 
:tend  the  Agri- 
Protection  Act. 
Office  Building 


Forestry 
proposed  legls- 
i  the  Agri- 
Protection  Act. 
Office  Building 


Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearlnt 
fiscal  year  1978  authortz  itlons 
ernment  Intelligence  activities 


Authorization 
s  on  proposed 
for  Gov- 


MARCH  16 


10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
fiscal  year  1978  authori2^tlons 
ernment  intelligence  ac 


Aiithorlzation 
on  proposed 
for  Qov- 
Ivitles. 
S--107,  Capitol 


e  into  domes- 
carrier 
etc.) 


CO  mmnn 

con  puters. 


Dfflce  Building 


MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquif 
tic    communications 
(i.e.     telephones, 
policies. 

235  Russell 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tra4sportatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the 
tlon  industry,  includink 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  pffice  Building 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Trarisportatlon 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquii  e  Into  domes- 
tic   communications    co  xmion    carrier 
(I.e.  telephones,  computsrs,  etc.) 

235  Russell  Dfflce  Building 


HOUSE  OF 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clobk  p.m. 

Pastor  Paul  I.  Nu5sle,  Gra  ce  Lutheran 
Church,  Santa  Barbara,  Cp,llf.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Members  of  the  House,  yiu  are  shep- 
herds of  a  people  and  caret  ikers  of  this 
pasture  called  America.  Le  us  pray  to 
the  Good  Shepherd  of  us  al  1 

Shepherd,  nurture  our  vlj  Ion  of  shep- 
herd: to  listen,  watch,  searc^,  care,  risk. 
Yes,  uphold  us  In  risk. 

Help  us  to  hear  the  volcje  of  history 
which  declares  that  when  n  oral  leader- 
ship weakens,  communities  decay  and 
die. 
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s-407,  Capitol 


proposing  reg- 
transporta- 
S.   292,   and 


sir 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,   including  S.  292.   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications   common    carrier 
(i.e.     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Office  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
vUatory  reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelUgence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Knergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District,  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in   the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  s.   292    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 


MARCH  28 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform   in   the   air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in   the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.   292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in   the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

51 10  Dirksen  Office  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in   the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry.   Including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  BuUdlng 
10  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Internation- 
al Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  international  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nlcant  adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Office  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hetirlngs  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Office  Building 
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Help  us  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
speak  from  experience,  giving  us  humil- 
ity to  heed  their  call  to  stability. 

Help  us  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  who 
speak  in  Ignorance,  giving  us  sensitivity 
to  hurts  needing  healing. 

Help  us  to  hear  Your  voice.  Good  Shep- 
herd, as  it  teaches  us  that  love  for  per- 
sons and  care  for  creation  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  true  shepherding  joy. 

Convince  those  who  hold  this  office 
that  its  symbol  not  be  a  Jewel-covered 
scepter,  but  the  worn,  crooked  end  of 
shepherd's  staff — caring,  risking.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Air. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJR.  2647.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  Increase  loan  limitations 
and  to  Increase  svirety  bond  authorizations. 

The  message  a.lso  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2647)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  loan  limitations  and  to 
increase  surety  bond  authorizations,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  NtTNN,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government   for   the   fiscal    year    1977. 


reappointment  so  (that  some  other  member 
of  the  House  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  Board.  I»rior  to  my  taking 
action  in  this  respect,  my  reappointment 
was  recommended.  Accordingly,  I  under- 
stand that  It  is  necessary  that  I  officially 
resign  in  order  to  make  room  for  someone 
else.  Accordingly,  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  ccnslder  this  as  my  resignation  from  the 
Air  Force  Academy   Board  of  Visitors. 

Permit  me   to  emphasize  again  that  my 

resignation  does  not  imply  a  desire  not  to 

serve,  but  simply  to  give  someone  else  an 

opportunity  for  this  meaningful  experience. 

Sincerely, 

Davh)  C.  Teeen, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  The  Chair 
appoints  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


PASTOR  PAtJL  I.  NUSSLE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues,  on  this  Ash  Wednesday 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  had 
here  in  the  House  Chamber  my  constit- 
uent, and  our  guest  chaplain,  the  Rev- 
erend Paul  I.  Nussle,  who  delivered  the 
invocation  today. 

Originally  from  Chicago  and  now  a 
resident  of  California,  Reverend  Nussle 
is  senior  pastor  of  the  Grace  Lutheran 
Church  in  Santa  Barbara  and  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Synod,  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America.  Active  in 
numerous  community  affairs,  Reverend 
Nussle  was  a  former  chaplain  at  Cal- 
Poly  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  has  a  strong 
commitment  to  helping  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  have 
benefited  from  his  prayer  and  I  thank 
the  reverend  for  being  here  today. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT AS  MEMBER  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 

Force  Academy: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker   of   the   Hoiue   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  honor  of  being  appointed,  for  the  third 
year,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  during  the  last  two  years. 

It  was  my  intention,  however,  to  decline 


Law  91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Commission  on  Mod- 
ernization of  House  Gallery  Facilities  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER),  chairman;  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  ;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
len)  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp),  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
FRANKILIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  PYanklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Steers)  , 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  The  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Slack),  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron),  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.)  . 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  MOD- 
ERNIZATION OF  HOUSE  GALLERY 
FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  499(a),  title  4,  Public 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  Tuesday,  February 
22, 1  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  H.R.  27,  designed  to  increase  the 
availability  of  air  service  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  and  to  improve  air 
service  for  passengers  using  intrastate 
air  carriers  in  California. 

H.R.  27  would  authorize  CAB  to  ap- 
prove on  a  standby  basis  reduced  air 
fares  for  senior  citizens  over  age  60  and 
retired,  or  over  age  65 ;  and  also  for  hand- 
icapped persons.  In  addition,  the  bill 
woiUd  also  mandate  CAB  to  review  the 
feasibility  of  reduced  fares  for  youth. 
Were  I  present  and  voting  yesterday,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  in  support  of  the 
bill. 


AUTHORIZING  AWARDING  OF  A  SPE- 
CIAL GOLD  MEDAL  TO  MISS 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
132)  to  authorize  a  special  gold  medal  to 
be  awarded  to  Miss  Marian  Anderson, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi) .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  unanimously  favorably  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  Coinage  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  struck  a 
gold  medal  for  presentation  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 

Marian  Anderson,  America's  great 
singer,  has  already  become  a  legend  to 
millions  across  the  world,  like  few  in  the 
history  of  music.  She  has  been  honored 
by  almost  every  country  in  the  world 
for  her  musical  accomplishments  and  for 
her  humanitarian  efforts.  These  include 
the  highest  medal  or  other  equivalent 
honors  from  Sweden,  Japan,  Finland, 
Haiti,  Liberia,  France,  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  coimtless  State  and  mimicipal 
governments.  In  the  very  near  future, 
the  United  Nations  will  bestow  upon  Miss 
Anderson  its  Medal  of  Peace,  and  Mayor 
Beame  will  present  to  her  the  Handel 
Medallion  on  behalf  of  New  York  City  at 
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ceremonies  which  will 
many  of  my  colleagues,  th 
our  First  Lady,  Rosalynn 
teresting  to  note  that  this 
among  those  which  have 
Miss  Anderson  its  highest 
The  medal  authorized  ir 
would  be  a  "national  meial 
have  awarded  to  many 
tho    American    Revolutioh 
years,   these   medals   w 
Americans,  such  as  Dr.  Jdnas 
miral  Rickover,  Robert  Frost 
Dooley,  Bob  Hope,  Walt 
Clemente,    and    Gen 
While  the  list  of  individuals 
goes  back  to  George 
leaders  of  the  Revolutionai|y 
discover  that  no  black 
been  the  recipient  of  this 

I  believe  Miss  Anderson^s 
ments  can  easily  speak 
and  the  Subcommittee  on 
ervation  and  Coinage  rect>mn 
as  the  next  recipient  for 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
House  our  House  Joint 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker 
tend  my  support  to  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentlenjan 
District   of    Columbia    < 
and  would  like  to  further 
we  are  unanimous  in  our 
legislation  that  would  hono 
son,  a  woman  of  great 
privilege  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
objection  to  the  request  of 
from  the  District  of  Columljia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  132 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
resentatives  of  the  United 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 
of  the  highly  distinguished 
career  of  Miss  Marian  Anderscti 
of  more  than  a  half  a  century 
she  has  been  the  recipient 
awards  from  a  score  of  foreign 
her  untiring  and  unselfish 
promotion  of  the  arts  In  thli 
throughout  the  world  Includl  ag 
llshment  of  scholarships  for 
for  her  strong  and  Imaglnatlji'e 
humanitarian  causes  at  home, 
butlons  to  the  cause  of  world 
her  work  as  United  States 
United   Nations  and  her 
recordings  which  have  reached 
seven  million  people  throughout 
and  her  unstinting  efforts  on 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the 
moments  she  has  brought  to 
mous    demand    on    her    time 
energy,  the  President  of  the  Ui^ted 
his  delegate.  Is  authorized  to 
Anderson,  In  the  name  of 
proprlate  gold  medal.  For  sud  i 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
directed  to  catise  to  be  struck 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices , 
tions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the 
cause  duplicates  In  bronze  of 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  su<fa 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  prlct 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (Includliig 
the  appropriations  used  for 
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provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

AMEtJDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FAUNTROY 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fauntroy:  on 
page  2,  following  line  20,  Insert: 

Sec.  4.  The  gold  medal  and  the  bronze  du- 
plicates are  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  368). •• 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  offering  this  amendment  is  to 
accomplish  the  general  intent  of  this 
resolution  by  specifying  that  the  medal 
is  an  official  national  medal. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  132, 
a  resolution  to  award  a  Special  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  to  Miss  Marian  Ander- 
son, and  to  thank  Chairman  Fatjntroy 
and  the  Banking  Committee  for  their 
prompt  cooperation. 

During  her  professional  career  of 
nearly  70  years.  Miss  Anderson  has 
emerged  as  one  of  this  country's  beloved 
artists  and  has  become  a  legend  to  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 
Because  of  her  abundant  talent,  and  her 
dedication  to  excellence  in  her  field,  she 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  of  the 
world's  highest  honors  including  awards 
from  Finland,  Sweden,  Japan,  Haiti, 
Liberia,  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous decorations  from  other  organiza- 
tions, cities.  States,  and  universities.  The 
United  Nations  has  already  announced 
its  intention  to  award  Miss  Anderson  its 
highest  honor,  the  Peace  Medal. 

Marian  Anderson  has  always  been  un- 
stinting and  unselfish  in  her  devotion  to 
this  country  and  to  others.  Her  worldwide 
conceit  tours  and  recordings,  which  have 
enabled  her  to  reach  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  have  made  enor- 
mous demands  on  her  time  and  energj-. 
She  has  performed  numerous  benefit 
concerts,  and  has  assisted  young,  talented 
men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
educational  goals  through  the  establish- 
ment of  Marian  Anderson  Awards.  She 
has  worked  among  Harlem's  under- 
privileged children,  has  served  as  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  has 
long  carried  the  title  of  this  country's 
foremost  "Ambassadress  of  Good  Will." 
Miss  Anderson's  accomplishments  are 
a  reflection  of  all  those  values  which  this 
country  cherishes  most — excellence  in 
her  chosen  field,  respect  for  her  neighbor, 
service  to  those  less  fortunate  than  her- 
self, and  devotion  to  her  country. 

Therefore,  I  encourage  this  body  to 
approve  House  Joint  Resolution  132. 
which  shows  our  appreciation  for  all  that 
Marian  Anderson  continues  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marian 
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Anderson  is  a  Philadelphia  black  Ameri- 
can opera  star  who  has  known  world- 
wide acclaim  because  of  her  talent  as  a 
contralto  singer.  She  was  bom  in  1902 
and  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  pub- 
lic school  systems  through  her  high 
school  years.  A  number  of  her  high 
school  teachers  noticed  that  Miss  Ander- 
son had  an  unusually  clear  vo<ce  for  her 
age  and  advised  her  to  take  private  mu- 
sic lessons.  Her  church  pastoi'  arranged 
to  have  a  concert  in  her  benefit  which 
established  funds  that  enabled  her  to 
study  with  many  excellent  Italian  music 
teachers.  Under  their  guidance.  Miss 
Anderson  entered  a  contest  with  300 
other  persons,  of  which  she  won  first 
prize.  From  this  point  on,  she  became 
known  for  having  one  of  the  finest  voices 
in  opera  in  her  period.  She  traveled 
throughout  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Philippines  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  stars  of  the  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  after  singing  in  1945  the  Op- 
era "Unballo  Inmaschera"  to  an  ad- 
miring audience. 

Between  1948  and  1955.  Miss  Anderson 
was  a  delegate  to  the  U.N.  and  showed 
talent  as  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a  singer 
for  which  Americans  are  Indebted. 
Therefore.  I  concur  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  resolution  in  honor  of  Miss 
Anderson  because  of  their  devotion  to 
her  field.  She  is  truly  an  inspiration  to 
all  people  of  good  wUl.  Certainly  a  great 
American. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays  4 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  28,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  241 
TEAS — 398 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  DI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badlllo 


Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 


Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Bi-ooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 
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Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  Hi. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Caltf. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Fllppo 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammags 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Giltnan 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Gold  water 
Goodling 
Gore 

Gradison 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
HllUs 
Holland 
Holt 

cxxm- 


Holtzman 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MathU 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mlkulski 

Mlkva 

Mllford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
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Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quie 

Quillen 

Raball 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 
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Young,  Fla. 
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Young,  Tex. 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT'"— 1 

Hagedorn 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Bingham  Evans,  Ga.  MoUohan 

Brown.  Ohio  Gonzalez  Dakar 

Broyhlll  Hawkins  Pettis 

Burton,  John  Heckler  Railsback 

Carter  HoUenbeck  Stanton 

Dent  Howard  Teague 

Diggs  Jones,  N.C.  Thornton 

Dingell  McClor^-  Wampler 

Downey  Metcalfe 

Eckhardt  Michel 

Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Thursday  last, 
I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  3347)  to  rescind 
certain  budget  authority  recommended 
in  the  message  of  the  President  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-620),  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3347 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  rescission  of  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  message  of  the  President  of 
September  22.  1976  (H.  Doc.  94-620),  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974;  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
BTTREAtr  OF  Mines 

HELITTU   FTTND 

Contract  authority  under  this  head  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  87-122  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977  Is  rescinded  in  the  amount  of 
$47,500,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  brings  before  the 
House  today  is  a  relatively  simple  and,  I 
believe,  noncontroversial  proposition.  It 
involves  the  rescission  of  $47,500,000  in 
contract  authority  for  the  helium  fund 
which  automatically  becomes  available 
each  year  under  a  provision  in  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  for  1962.  Helium 
purchase  contracts  were  terminated  in 


1973  and  consequently  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  this  $47  million  of  new 
authority  this  year. 

We  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  today 
simply  because  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act.  That  is  the  only 
reason.  Until  last  year,  matters  of  this 
nature  would  be  handled  administra- 
tively in  a  routine  nature  but  now  we  are 
required  to  pass  a  law.  It  is  of  a  book- 
keeping nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  was  handled 
in  the  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates  >  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  an  explanation  of 
the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  eminently  correct.  At 
the  present  time,  we  have  about  60  billion 
cubic  feet  of  helium  in  underground 
storage  near  Amarlllo.  That  is  more  than 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  Nation's 
needs,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but 
of  domestic  industry  as  well.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  helium  which  is  now  the  subject  of  a 
suit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  but  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
the  obligation  under  the  contract  of  as- 
sessing our  helium  needs,  decided  some 
years  ago,  starting  in  1973,  that  our  sup- 
ply of  heUum  was  greatly  in  excess  of  our 
needs.  It,  therefore,  refused  to  accept  de- 
Uveries  under  the  contract. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  rescission  of  the  contract  authority 
is  sought  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Mahon)  ,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose 
this  resolution,  because  I  understand  the 
program  that  it  would  fimd  is  not  in 
effect.  However,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  very  deep  con- 
cern with  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  not 
storing  the  helium  that  is  produced  along 
with  our  natural  gas,  and  which  is  now 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  challenge  the 
figures  that  the  committee  offers,  that 
the  consumption  at  today's  rates  would 
probably  last  us  for  many  years  at  to- 
day's rates  of  consumption;  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  helium  is  a  rare  gas,  and 
when  it  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  recover.  It  will 
gradually  escape  from  the  Earth  entirely. 
Its  production,  and  thus  its  ultimate 
availability  is  a  function  of  our  natural 
gas  production.  As  our  natural  gas  sup- 
plies dwindle,  so  will  our  production  of 
helium  dwindle.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
We  are  now  entering  into  a  new  phase  of 
new  energy  technologies,  including  the 
potential  for  superconducting  transmis- 
sion of  electricity  across  great  distances. 
We  may  soon  be  undertaking  programs 
to  bum  coal  underground  or  at  mine 
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Members  of  Congress  keep  informed  on 
all  matters  related  to  our  Nation's  energy 
needs,  I  am  submitting  an  exceUent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Earl  Anderson  published  in 
the  Chemical  and  Engineering  Magazine 
which  discusses  the  past  and  future  of 
helium  conservation  and  storage: 

Who  Pays  Is  Key  to  Helium's  Future 

(By  Earl  V.  Anderson) 
Sometimes  soon.  Hep.  Keith  G.  Sebelivis 
(R.-Kan.;  and  his  staS  wUi  sit  aown  to  ue- 
cide  whether  or  not  he  should  reintroduce 
his  heUum  storage  act.  The  bill,  which  he  has 
Introduced  twice  beiore,  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  store  privately  produced 
helium  Iree  oi  charge. 

B«p.  Sebelius  has  been  concerned  about 
helium  ever  since  Interior  stopped  buying 
helium  from  private  producers  in  1973.  He  Is 
not  alone.  Many  people — ^producers,  consum- 
ers, potential  consumers.  Congressmen,  and 
environmentalists — are  afraid  that  the  U.S. 
Is  wasting  a  valuable  and  irretrievable  na- 
tional resource.  Everyone  agrees  that  a  he- 
lium conservation  program  is  needed.  They 
want  to  see  helium  recovered  now  and  stored 
until  the  time — probably  well  into  the  21st 
century — when  new  energy  technologies  may 
require  vast  amounts  of  helium.  If  this  isn't 
done,  economically  recoverable  helium  won't 
be  around  to  be  recovered  Just  when  It's 
needed  most. 

The  irony  is  that  there  already  exists  plenty 
of  helium  capacity  to  support  a  conserva- 
tion program.  Enough  hardware  Is  now  in 
place  to  produce  six  times  as  much  helium  as 
current  demand. 

The  problem  is  that  not  everyone  can  agree 
on  the  shape  that  a  national  helium  conser- 
vation program  should  take.  Translated,  this 
means  disagreement  over  who  should  pay 
for  it. 

Helium  exists  in  natural  gas  in  various 
concentrations,  but  about  85%  of  the  helium - 
rich  natural  gas  (greater  than  0.3 Vc  helium) 
reserves  lie  in  specific  gas  fields  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Like  most  natural 
gas  supplies,  these  supplies  are  dwindling 
and,  unless  the  helium  Is  extracted  from  It 
before  the  gas  reaches  the  market,  the  helium 
Is  lost  forever. 

The  Energy  Research  &  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA) ,  in  a  major  helium 
study  conducted  last  year  estimates  that  the 
U.S.  has  about  280  billion  cu  ft  of  proved, 
recoverable  helium  reserves.  By  1990,  ERDA 
figures  that  about  15  billion  cu  ft  will  have 
been  used  beneficially  and  that  perhaps  65 
billion  cu  ft.  Including  stored  helium,  will 
remain.  That  means  that  a  hefty  200  billion 
cu  ft  will  have  been  vented  to  the  atmosphere 
and  wasted. 

Of  course,  helium  exists  In  the  atmosphere 
and  extracting  it  from  air  would  offer  an 
inexhaustible  supply.  But,  at  an  estimated 
$3000  to  $6000  per  thousand  cu  ft,  the  cost 
of  getting  helium  out  of  the  air  is  150  to  300 
times  the  present  commercial  cost  of  helium 
from  natural  gas. 

Helium  demand  in  conventional  outlets, 
such  as  welding,  p\irging  and  pressuring,  and 
controlled  atmospheres,  has  been  growing 
slowly  but  steadily.  This  year,  domestic  con- 
sumption Is  expected  to  hit  620  mUlion  cu  ft. 
The  export  market  likely  will  add  an  addi- 
tional 150  million  cu  ft  to  1976  demand.  By 
comparison,  the  two  government-owned 
plants  and  10  privately  owned  plants  have 
an  annual  capacity  of  4.6  billion  cu  ft.  It's 
no  surprise  that  not  all  of  these  plants  are 
operating.  Some  o?  them  that  are  still  on 
steam  are  taking  only  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  out  of  their  gas  feed  and  venting  the 
helium. 

ERDA  expects  helium  demand  In  conven- 
tional uses  to  grow  slowly,  reach  about  1.4 
billion  cu  ft  per  year  by  the  year  2000,  then 
level  off.  Sometime  after  2000,  three  energy- 
related  technologies  may  be  screaming  for 


vast  amounts  of  helium.  These  three  tech- 
nologies are  superconducting  power  trans- 
mission, superconducting  magnetic  energy 
storage,  and  fusion  reactors. 

Just  how  much  helium  these  technologies 
will  require  depends  upon  many  variables. 
What  win  be  the  country's  energy  growth 
rate?  What  forms  of  energy  will  be  used?  How 
fast  will  the  technology  itself  be  developed? 
Obviously,  estimating  helium  demand  that 
far  ahead  Is  highly  speculative.  But,  using 
two  scenarios  developed  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  for  Project  Independ- 
ence, ERDA  figiires  that  energy-related  de- 
mand for  helium  could  Increase  from  essen- 
tially zero  In  the  year  2000  to  anywhere 
from  1  bUUon  to  5  billion  cu  ft  by  2030. 

Despite  the  uncertainty,  the  trend  Is  clear. 
Meanwhile,  as  natural  gas  reserves  dwindle, 
the  volume  of  feed  available  for  existing 
helliun  plants  wlU  decline  so  that,  by  1990, 
supply  no  longer  will  exceed  demand.  Short- 
ly after  2000,  helium  supply  from  natural 
gas  could  disappear  altogether. 

If  such  a  scenario  develops,  the  helium 
community  will  have  some  big  decisions  to 
make  25  to  30  years  from  now.  The  govern- 
ment could  release  helium  from  existing 
stockpiles  to  ease  the  supply  situation.  He- 
lium from  currently  shut-in  wells  could  be 
exploited.  Meanwhile,  gas  fields  throughout 
the  world  are  expected  to  be  developed  as  fu- 
ture helium  sources.  Imports  from  such 
sources  could  help  supply  domestic  demand. 
But  imports  are  not  always  the  most  secure 
source  of  supply.  Besides,  world  demand  for 
conventional  helium  uses  Is  expected  to  grov; 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  it  Is  growing  In 
the  U.S.  and  this  will  drain  away  foreign 
helium  from  U.S.  markets. 

ERDA  and  many  others  believe  there  Is  a 
better  way.  And  that  better  way  is  to  use 
capacity  already  In  place  to  produce  helium 
and  store  what  Isn't  used  now  for  the  future. 
That  way.  there  probably  will  be  enough  he- 
lium available  to  allow  new  energy  technolo- 
gies to  develop  at  least  through  the  year  2025. 
Eventually,  the  country  will  have  to  extract 
helium  from  the  atmosphere,  but  a  conserva- 
tion program  will  defer  this  expensive  step 
as  far  In  the  future  as  possible. 

The  government  already  has  tried  this  ap- 
proach. In  fact,  most  of  the  large,  private 
helium  plants  were  built  in  respon.se  to  In- 
terior's helium  conservation  program. 

Until  1961,  the  country's  helium  supply 
came  from  five  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  As  helium  demand  grew,  especially 
In  the  space  program,  concern  developed 
about  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  ability  to  meet 
future  helium  requirements. 

In  1960,  the  Helium  Act  Amendment  au- 
thorized Interior  to  buy  and  store  helium 
from  private  producers  under  long-term  ( up 
to  25  years),  take-or-pay  contracts.  That's 
when  private  companies  started  buUdlng 
their  plants. 

The  program  was  to  be  self-liquidating. 
Government  agencies  could  buy  only  govern- 
ment-produced helium  at  a  price  ($35  per 
thousand  cu  ft)  set  by  Interior.  Private  pro- 
ducers, selling  to  the  private  market,  initially 
matched  the  government's  price.  By  1970. 
however,  privately  produced  helium  was  sell- 
ing competitively  for  $21  per  thousand  cu  ft. 
And  the  private  producers  were  chewing  Into 
Interior's  sales  to  government  agencies  by 
selling  directly  to  government  contractors. 

This  two-tier  price  system,  along  with  a 
general  decline  In  helium  demand,  made  the 
program  anything  but  self-liquidating.  To- 
day. Interior  has  about  39  billion  cu  ft  of 
helium  stored  In  Its  Cllffslde  reservoir  near 
Amarlllo.  Tex.  It  also  owes  the  Treasury  De- 
partment more  than  8400  million  for  private 
helium  that  It  bought  before  it  stopped  the 
purchasing  program.  And  some  of  the  con- 
servation contractors  have  yet  to  be  paid  for 
their  helium  because  Interior  has  no  borrow- 
ing authority. 
When  Interior  stopped  buying  helium  In 
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1973,  the  Inevitable  lawsuits  followed.  Some 
of  these  breach  of  contract  suits  still  are  In 
the  courts.  These  suits  are  clouding  the  fu- 
ture course  of  a  conservation  program. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  legal  battles  that 
began  In  1961  Is  still  vinresolved  In  the 
courts.  These  Involve  the  question  of  how 
much  the  landowners  who  lease  land  to  the 
gas  companies  are  entitled  to  as  payment 
for  the  helium  contained  In  natviral  gas.  In 
two  separate  decisions,  courts  have  ruled 
that  the  value  of  hellxim  ranges  from  60 
cents  to  $16.20  per  thovisand  cu.  ft.  Because 
the  government's  purchasing  contracts  stip- 
ulate that  the  government  will  pay  the  land- 
owners anything  above  $3.00  a  lot  of  money  Is 
riding  on  the  final  coiirt  decision  for  both  the 
companies  and  the  federal  government. 

Money,  In  fact.  Is  the  root  of  the  entire 
helium  conservation  question.  There  are  no 
technical  roadblocks;  the  capacity  Is  In  place. 
Since  Interior  stopped  buying  conservation 
helium,  private  producers  can't  afford  to  pro- 
duce to  capacity.  It's  not  so  much  the  stor- 
age costs  that  bother  them.  It's  simply  that 
they  can't  afford  to  shoulder  production 
costs,  then  wait  25  to  50  years  for  a  payout 
that  may  not  come.  There's  also  a  big  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
wIU  treat  all  of  the  helium  kept  In  storage. 

Aside  from  Its  $400  million  debt  to  Treas- 
viry,  Interior  thinks  Its  aborted  conservation 
program  has  been  a  spectacular  success.  Of- 
ficials say  It  has  developed  a  39  billion  cu. 
ft.  reserve  and  has  fostered  a  private  helium 
industry. 

Last  year,  in  an  attempt  to  encourage 
helium  conservation.  Interior  drastically 
lowered  Its  helium  storage  and  handling 
charges.  The  old  charges  were  44  cents  per 
thousand  cu.  ft.  to  accept  the  gas,  44  cents 
per  year  for  storage,  and  44  cents  to  return 
the  gas  to  Its  owner.  The  new  rates:  4  cents, 
4  cents,  and  22  cents,  respectively. 

StlU,  these  lower  storage  rates  seem  to 
help  those  companies  Interested  In  short- 
term  storage  more  than  those  concerned 
about  long-term  conservation.  Basic  produc- 
ers stIU  have  to  worry  about  poductlon  costs 
and  their  wait  for  a  long-term  payout. 

The  Sebelius  bill  would  bring  storage  costs 
all  the  way  down  to  zero.  Support  for  this 
concept  has  dropped  since  Interior  reduced 
Its  storage  charges.  And  there  are  some  Con- 
gressmen who  look  upon  it  as  yet  another 
government  subsidy  for  Industry. 

But  the  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
federal  government  Is  the  only  one  capable 
of  shouldering  the  economic  burden  of  pro- 
ducing or  buying  now  and  storing  helium 
for  perhaps  50  years,  when  new  energy  tech- 
nologies may  require  tremendous  volumes. 

Meanwhile,  the  helium  conservation  issue 
Is  another  one  of  those  problems  that  seem 
to  generate  endless  studies.  ERDA  plans  to 
update  Its  one-year-old  study.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  take  another  look  at  helium 
economics.  Even  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety Is  getting  Into  the  act.  A  helium  task 
force  has  been  formed,  with  past  president 
Bernard  S.  Friedman  as  chairman,  to  come  up 
with  a  set  of  recommendations.  The  task 
force  hopes  to  have  a  report  out  sometime 
next  spring. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  five  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  3347. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  110)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut   (Mr.  Giaimo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1977, 
all  time  for  general  debate  on  the  con- 
current resolution  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  clause  8  of  rule  XXin,  the 
concurrent  resolution  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  110 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant 
to  section  304  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enue Is  $348,500,000,000,  and  the  amotmt  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $10,600,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   authority   Is   $482,306,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $418,815,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$70,315,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $720,500,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  fimctlonal  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $108,788,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays  $100,077,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,256,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  87.141,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,468,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,406,000,000. 


(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,627,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,209,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,355,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,044,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,313,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,961,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,808,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,604,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,355,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,620,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (560) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,651,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,283,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $180,093,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,450,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,917,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,130,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,524,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,657,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,560,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,554,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,578,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,696,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,287,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,287,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $794,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $764,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$16,068,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  —$16,068,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A    STTB- 
STITUTE    OFFERED   BY    MR.    GIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  Strike  aU  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  piirsuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $348,800,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  Is  $10,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $477,706,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $418,915,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$70,115,000,000;    and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $718,700,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  p\irsuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional   category   are  as  foUows: 
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mittee of  the  revenue  portion  of  the 
Budget  Committee's — and  the  Presi- 
dent's— economic  stimulus  proposal. 

The    committee    amendment    would 

change  the  budget  aggregates  as  follows  : 

Revenues  would  be  increased  by  $300 

million,   from   $348.5   billion   to   $348.8 

bUlion. 

Budget  authority  would  be  reduced  by 
$4.6  billion  from  $482.3  billion  to  $477.7 
billion. 

Outlays  would  be  increased  by  $100 
million,  from  $418.8  billion  to  $418.9 
billion. 

The  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  $200 
million,  from  $70.3  billion  to  $70.1  billion. 
And  the  public  debt  amount  would  be 
reduced  by  $1.8  billion,  from  $720.5  bil- 
lion to  $718.7  billion. 

There  are  several  items  involved  in 
these  changes,  each  of  which  I  will  ex- 
plain briefly. 

First,  the  revenue  and  revenue-related 
changes. 

As  Members  know,  the  President  pro- 
posed tax  reductions  of  $13.8  billion, 
which  the  committee's  resolution  en- 
dorsed In  general.  Of  this  $13.8  billion, 
$10.6  billion  is  accounted  for  as  a  loss  of 
revenues  and  $3.2  billion— the  refunds 
in  excess  of  liability  and  payments  to 
SSI  and  railroad  retirement  recipients — 
is  accounted  for  as  outlays  in  the  Income 
security  function. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
provides  a  total  tax  stimulus  of  $12.7  bil- 
lion— $9.9  billion  in  revenue  loss  and  $2.8 
billion  in  outlays.  The  reduction  from  the 
budget  resolution  is  due  to  changes  in 
the  $50  rebates,  the  earlier  effective  date 
of  the  new  standard  deduction,  and  the 
new  business  tax  credit. 

In  order  to  fully  reflect  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  action,  the  revenue 
floor  in  the  resolution  should  be  increased 
by  $700  million  and  the  outlay  amount 
reduced  by  $400  million.  The  committee 
amendment  does  so,  with  one  modifica- 
tion: it  increases  revenues  by  only  $300 
million,  rather  than  $700  million,  to  ac- 
commodate expected  legislation  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  sick  pay  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The 
result  of  the  amendment  to  Increase  rev- 
enues from  $348.5  billion  to  $348.8  bil- 
lion, and  to  reduce  outlays  in  the  income 
security  function  by  $400  million. 

Second,  the  committee  amendment 
makes  the  following  changes  on  the 
spending  side. 

First,  it  deletes  $300  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays— in  the  interna- 
tional affairs  function — for  the  U.S. 
share  of  a  balance  of  payments  loan  to 
Portugal. 

President  Ford  proposed  such  a  loan 
in  his  January  budget.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration has  informed  us  that  addi- 
tional time  would  be  needed  for  nego- 
tiations among  the  various  nations  par- 
ticipating in  this  multilateral  loan  ar- 
rangement, and  that  the  loans  will  not  be 
made  until  fiscal  year  1978.  Consequently 
these  funds  will  not  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1977  and  they  would  be  deleted 
from  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  the  delay  of  this 
loan  to  Portugal— and  I  might  add  that 
I  am  not  one  who  favors  foreign  aid — 
but  this  is  a  loan  of  some  $300  million.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut could  enlighten  us  as  to  the  thinking 
of  the  administration  as  to  what  this  de- 
lay might  do  to  the  future  of  a  free  Por- 
tugal as  opposed  to  a  Communist  Portu- 
gal? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  certainly  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  any  assurance  as  to  the 
future  political  status  of  Portugal,  but  I 
received  information  that  the  adminis- 
tration certainly  is  in  support  of  this  loan 
which  was  originally  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford.  They  are  workng  hard  to  im- 
plement it.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
loan  includes  not  just  the  support  of  the 
United  States  but  that  of  a  group  of  na- 
tions, or  a  consortium  of  nations  who  will 
make  the  loan.  The  best  that  I  under- 
stand the  thinking  of  the  people  down- 
town today  is  that  this  will  not  impact 
on  fiscal  1977  funds,  and  therefore  will 
carry  over  beyond  October  1,  and  that 
this  will  not  jeopardize  the  ixilitical  cli- 
mate in  Portugal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  assured 
of  that? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  amendment  also  de- 
letes $4.7  billion  in  budget  authority — in 
the  income  security  function — for  subsi- 
dized housing. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  at  the  time  the 
committee  marked  up  the  resolution,  our 
best  information  was  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  request  a  $20.3  billion  sup- 
plemental for  these  programs.  However, 
the  budget  submission  states  that  only 
$15.6  billion  is  required  to  fulfill  the  ad- 
ministration's subsidized  housing  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1977 — these  funds 
would  bring  the  subsidized  program  level 
to  400,000  units  this  fiscal  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  amendment  re- 
duces budget  authority  for  these  pro- 
grams by  $4.7  billion. 

This  $4.7  billion  reduction  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $400  million  reduction  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  attributable 
to  the  tax  measure  that  I  discussed  ear- 
lier. The  total  reduction  in  the  income 
security  function  made  by  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  $5.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $400  million  in  outlays. 

Finally,  the  amendment  reduces  by 
$800  million  our  estimate  of  receipts  in 
this  fiscal  year  from  sales  of  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  In  the  imdis- 
tributed  offsetting  receipts  function,  the 
resolution  will  read  minus  $15.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  rather 
than  minus  $16.1  billion.  Since  receipts 
in  this  area  are  treated  as  offsets  to  ex- 
penditures, the  result  is  an  increase  in 
authority  and  outlays  of  $800  million. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  estimate  of  receipts  from  OCS 
sales  in  the  reported  resolution  is  $2.8 
billion.  However.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Andrus  recently  announced  that  the 
next  scheduled  sale  of  leases  has  been 
canceled  and  may  be  rescheduled,  per- 
haps affecting  the  timing  of  subsequent 
sales  as  well.  The  result  may  be  to  push 
one  or  more  sales  into  fiscal  year  1978. 
Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  timing  of 
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sales  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  amendment  would  reduce  our 
estimate  of  receipts  from  these  sales  by 
$800  million,  down  to  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

This  new  estimate  of  OCS  receipts  does 
not  take  into  account  the  possible  effects 
of  a  recent  court  decision  invalidating 
certain  sales  during  the  transition  quar- 
ter. It  is  likely  that  that  decision  will  be 
appealed  and  the  matter  not  finally  ad- 
judicated for  some  time. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  HOLTZMAN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATTJRE  OP  A  SUB- 
STITUTE    OFFERED   BT    MH.    GIAIMO 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Holtzman  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Oiaimo:  In  the  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  strike  out  "$477,706,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "477,921,000,000"; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays  strike  out 
"$418,915,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$419,130,000,000"; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  strike  out  ••$70,115,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$70,330,000,000"; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  the  public  debt  strike  out  "$718,- 
700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$718,- 
915,000,000." 

In  the  matter  relating  to  Function  450 
strike  out  ••$14,808,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "15,023,000,000";  and  strike  out 
••$10,604,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$10,819,000,000". 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  will  then 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  know,  last 
week  I  announced  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  budget  resolution 
to  increase  revenues  by  $1.7  billion 
through  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  was  to  offset 
the  increased  spending  for  job-creating 
programs  properly  proposed  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  My  reasons  were  stated  in 
my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 15. 

I  am  happy  that  later  developments 
appear  to  make  my  amendment  unneces- 
sary. For  that  reason  I  shall  not  offer  it. 
It  would  be  accommodating  in  its  mone- 
tary policy. 

The  tax  package  approved  last  week  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reduces 
the  Carter  revenue  reductions  by  $1.1 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  $700  million  is 
accounted  for  under  revenue  loss  and 


$400  million  as  lower  outlays  for  certain 
low-income  people. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Glmmo)  re- 
flects this  action  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  with  one  modification:  It  re- 
duces the  revenue  loss  by  only  $300  mil- 
lion, rather  than  by  $700  million,  to  ac- 
commodate expected  legislation  in  the 
next  several  weeks  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  postpone  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  sick  pay  provisions  of 
the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act.  Altogether,  the 
Giaimo  amendment  picks  up  $700  million 
in  additional  revenues — $300  million  on 
the  revenue  side,  $400  million  on  the  out- 
lay side. 

President  Carter  has  also  increased  the 
direct  spending  portion  of  his  stimulus 
proposals,  primarily  by  adding  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  $600  million  he  had  originally 
proposed  for  the  countercyclical  assist- 
ance program.  Thus,  the  President's  total 
tax  package  is  being  reduced  to  partially 
offset  the  adding  spending  proposed  by 
the  Congress. 

To  summarize,  the  total  Budget  Com- 
mittee stimulus  package  is  now  $13.1  bil- 
lion in  revenue  reductions  and  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  outlays — a  total  of  $16.6  billion, 
compared  to  the  original  Carter  proposal 
of  $15.7  billion.  The  increases  by  the 
Congress  are,  I  understand,  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  no  cause 
to  tighten  money  or  to  increase  interest 
rates. 

I  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo),  whether  he  shares  my  view. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  I  promise  her  I  will  try  to 
get  her  some  time. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  adminis- 
tration has  indicated  that  it  will  support 
this  size  tax  reduction.  As  the  gentleman 
further  knows,  as  I  indicated  to  him,  I 
had  spoken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  this  matter  and  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Bums  would  be  of  a  mind 
to  go  along  with  this  size  tax  cut.  While 
no  one  can  speak  with  certainty  for  Mr. 
Burns,  the  fact  is  that  it  seems  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
not  try  to  take  counteractions  to  thwart 
what  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  accomplish  through  the  tax  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response  and  for  his  fashioning 
of  a  serviceable  package. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  this  intrusion. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
my  amendment,  which  I  offer  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
MiNETA )  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  is  so  simple  and  so  imcon- 
troversial  I  will  not  need  5  minutes  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  amendment  adds  $215  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  to  the 
countercyclical   assistance  program  for 


helping  States  and  local  governments 
which  have  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
The  basic  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  allow  President  Carter's  proposal  for 
increasing  such  countercyclical  assist- 
ance to  go  into  effect  on  April  1  rather 
than  on  July  1.  The  money  is  needed 
earlier  to  counter  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  cold  weather  and  the  drought  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  CHAIRMAN^  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. ^  - 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Holtzbian 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  By  allowing  the  new 
countercyclical  formula  of  increased  as- 
sistance to  go  into  effect  3  months  earlier 
my  amendment  is  estimated  to  save  or 
to  produce  approximately  60,000  jobs. 

The  administration  supports  my 
amendment. 

The  cold  weather  has  had  a  serious 
impact  on  our  Nation's  economy.  Unem- 
ployment may  be  above  9  percent  for 
February  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  1.8  million 
people  were  out  of  work  because  of 
weather  in  the  first  week  of  February. 

This  winter's  cold  weather  and 
drought  will  cause  unexpected  deficits 
for  State  and  local  governments,  already 
one  of  the  weakest  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. Their  revenues  have  dropped  be- 
cause of  weather-related  unemployment. 
Their  expenditures  for  emergency  serv- 
ices, fuel,  welfare,  and  the  like  have  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  they  will  face  budget 
gaps  at  the  end  of  their  fiscal  year,  gen- 
erally June  30. 

Because  the  increased  countercyclical 
aid  contained  in  the  budget  resolution 
becomes  available  on  July  1,  it  comes  too 
late  to  help  many  States  and  localities 
with  their  deficits  year  for  fiscal  1977. 
They  will  have  to  cut  back  services  and 
payrolls,  laying  off  perhaps  thousands 
of  employees,  in  order  to  balance  their 
books. 

My  amendment  will  provide  desper- 
ately needed  aid  on  April  1,  so  that  it  is 
available  to  help  States  and  localities  in 
the  budget  balancing  quarter.  These 
funds  will  save  thousands  of  jobs  and 
prevent  severe  reductions  in  police,  fire, 
education,  and  other  essential  local  serv- 
ices. 

My  amendment  will  raise  the  pro- 
jected April  1  payment  to  States  and 
localities  from  $312.5  million  to  $695  mil- 
lion. For  New  York  City,  it  could  mean 
an  extra  $29  million.  For  New  York  State 
and  all  its  localities  it  could  mean  an 
extra  $69.6  million.  Our  Nation's  econ- 
omy cannot  recover  from  the  prolonged 
recession  until  all  sectors — including 
State  and  local  governments — are  in 
sound  fiscal  shape. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee a  question  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter,  that  is  similar  to  one  ad- 
dressed in  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
find  out  this  information,  and  I  think 
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this  is  a  pretty  good  time  to 
I  will  not  have  to  wait  In  line 

I  have  just  come  back 
represent,  which  is  drough|t 
mean  a  real  disaster  is 
place  once  things  get  going 
and  an  infusion  of  Federal 
ticipated.   I   am   wonderini: 
budget  there  is  enough  lee'f 
would   be   funds   available 
what  procedure  maybe  ther^ 
figure  of  $2  to  $3  million 
talking  about  a  big  part  of 
Will  that  money  be  availabh 
problem? 

Mr.   GIAIMO.  Mr, 
gentleman  referring  to  the 
offered  by  the  gentlewoma^ 
York  in  the  countercyclical 
gentleman  talking  about  in 
ing  cognizance  of  the  fact 
had  cold  weather  in  the  Ea;^ 
lead  to  floods  and  that 
droughts  in  the  West. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimati 
what  our  needs  may  be  as 
weather  problems  in  the 
West.  Therefore  neither  we 
ministration  have  taken 
except  to  a  very  slight 
the  figures  of  the  last  few 
amendment  offered  by  the 
is  one  example  of  the  s 
response  to  the  weather 
problems. 

Mr.   JOHN  L.  BURTON 
man,  what  would  be  the 
tween  the  passage  and 
budget    resolution    and 
whereby  funds  that  were 
In  this,  but  are  definitely 
to  be  available,  and  it  is  a 
amotmt.  if  it  is  not  in  this 
there  a  procedure  whereby 
propriations  can  be  made? 

Mr.   GIAIMO.   Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thinl ; 
develop  the  statistics  and 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I 
man  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
us  stipulate  that  I  agree  wit]  i 
man  from  Connecticut  on 
with  our  statistics  to  a  figure 
essary.  Is  there  a  procedur(i 
resolution  that  an  emergency 
tion  could  be  made 
impact  on  the  budget? 

Mr.   GIAIMO.   Mr 
gentleman  will  yield  further 
that  the  procedure  would 
the  problems  to  the  propel- 
and  to  get  some  input  from 
Istration. 

We  certainly  need  some 
weeks,  in  which  to  f  ormulat< 
as  to  the  magnitude  and 
problem  and  then  the  ma 
exist  in  this  House  to 
those  problems:  but  it  is 
except  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.   JOHN  L.  BURTON 
man,  I  am  not  arguing  tha 
dering,  it  may  be  well  to 
premature  and  it  is 
with  it  now;  but  there  is 
when  everybody  agrees  that 
can  be  appropriated  and 
deal  with  this. 

Mr.   GIAIMO.   Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield  furthei 
sible  to  deal  with  the 
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cause we  do  not  know  how  much  money 
is  involved. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  That  problem 
comes  up  later. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  is  some  problem, 
It  is  a  very  small  amoimt. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  But  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  small  magnitude,  there  is  a 
procedure  for  that? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  northern  California  has  been 
blessed  with  rain  the  last  2  days,  so 
part  of  the  problem  to  which  the  gentle- 
man speaks.  I  think,  has  been  improved. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  think  our 
5  minutes  is  up.  We  have  been  blessed 
with  rain.  If  we  get  any  more  rain,  most 
of  the  soil  is  going  to  go  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
we  have  good  flood  control  projects  going 
on  in  the  State  of  California  so  I  am 
sure  overflooding  will  not  be  a  problem. 
I  know  the  gentleman  (Mr.  John  L.  Bttr- 
TON)  will  support  the  water  projects 
which  the  President  has  said  he  will  cut. 
It  Is  my  hope  the  gentleman  will  help 
us  put  the  water  projects  back  in  place 
again. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  present  and  not  the  future. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  this  amendment  to 
provide  sorely  needed  assistance  to  our 
hard-pressed  States  and  localities. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  former 
mayor.  I  can  assure  this  House  that  these 
funds  are  urgently  needed.  A  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  revealed  that  many  cities  were 
forced  to  take  actions  in  calendar  year 
1976  that-ran  counter  to  Federal  actions 
designed  to  stimulate  the  economy — of 
the  283  cities  surveyed.  40  percent  raised 
taxes,  61  percent  cut  back  employment, 
30  percent  reduced  services,  and  over  50 
percent  deferred  necessarj'  capital  works 
projects  to  prevent  further  cutbacks. 

Without  the  financial  aid  provided  in 
this  amendment,  our  cities  will  be  forced 
to  continue  these  actions  which  hamper 
oui-  Federal  efforts  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  President  Carter 
supports  this  amendment  and  is  con- 
vinced, as  I  am,  that  the  increased  fimds 
under  the  countercyclical  assistance  pro- 
gram must  be  made  available  in  ApiH 
rather  than  July  as  originally  planned. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN>  for  offering  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  is  very  much  needed.  The  gentle- 
woman has  worked  long  and  hard  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  for  counter- 
cyclical assistance,  which  is  the  essence 
of  this  amendment. 

What  happened  is  that  the  adminis- 


tration originally  came  In  with  about 
$623  million  in  countercyclical  assistance 
for  the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Our  committee  thought  that  was  not  suf- 
ficient. We  increased  it  to  $800  million. 
Since  then  the  gentlewoman  has  been 
persistent  in  insisting  that  additional 
countercyclical  moneys  could  be  well 
used  prior  to  the  July  1  beginning  of  the 
fom-th  quarter.  The  administration  has 
recognized  this  fact  and  has  changed  its 
position  on  this  and  is  prepared  to  start  a 
higher  pay  outright.  The  administration. 
President  Carter,  suggests  a  startup  date 
earlier  than  the  fourth  quarter,  hope- 
fully in  the  third  quarter  which  begins  in 
April. 

I  think  this  money  can  be  well  spent, 
can  be  well  utilized,  and  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  overwhelmingly 
supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT  AS  A 
SXTBS'ilTUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATTTRE  OF  A  StJBSTlTUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
GIAIMO 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rottsselot  a.s  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $347,096,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $19,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $440,662,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $404,993,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$57,897,000,000,  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $708,000,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976, 
tha  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $109,337,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,043,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,235,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,691,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,468,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,406,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,272,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,863,000,000. 

(5)  AgriciUture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,328,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,019,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,388,000,000. 
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(B)   Outlays,  $15,261,000,000. 

(7)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,070,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,940,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,784,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,090,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,359,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,283,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $137,382,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $135,731,000,000. 

( 11 )  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,879,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,092,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,431,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,598,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,257,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,417,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,458,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,576,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,287,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,287,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,   $794,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $764,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$16,068,- 
000,000. 

(B)  Outlays, —$16,068,000,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  minority  is  offering  a  concurrent 
resolution  as  a  substitute  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110,  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  place  of  the  in- 
creased deficit  spending  and  unnecessary 
tax  rebates  called  for  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  110,  the  minority  pro- 
posal is  for  a  simple,  across-the-board 
tax  reduction  for  eveiy  American 
worker. 

The  purpose  of  a  permanent  tax  rate 
reduction  is  to  reduce  the  tax  bias 
against  work,  saving,  and  investment; 
that  is,  to  increase  the  reward  to  work, 
save,  and  invest  and  to  make  it  more 
desirable  for  people  to  invest  and  to  hire 
unemployed  and  produce  more  real  long- 
term  jobs.  A  good  case  has  been  made 
that  a  tax  rate  reduction — when  rates 
are  as  high  as  they  are  today  in  the 
United  States — will  actually  increase 
Goverimient  revenues  by  expanding  the 
tax  base.  Lower  tax  rates  on  a  larger  tax 
base  can  generate  more  tax  revenues 
than  higher  tax  rates  on  a  smaller  tax 
base.  This  was  proved  during  the  time  in 
the  1960's  that  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts 
were  put  in  place. 

Some  here  in  the  House  are  of  the 


opinion  that  through  inefficient  tax  re- 
bates and  increased  deficit  spending 
America's  economic  problems  can  be 
solved.  In  response  to  this  sort  of  ap- 
proach. Prime  Minister  James  Callag- 
han,  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  Gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain,  has  stated: 
We  used  to  think  that  you  could  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  recession  ...  I  teU  you, 
in  all  candor,  that  that  option  no  longer 
exists,  and  that  insofar  as  it  ever  did  exist, 
it  only  worked  by  injecting  bigger  doses  of 
Inflation  into  the  economy  followed  by  high- 
er levels  of  unemployment  as  the  next  step. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

Ample  historical  precedents  can  be 
provided  on  behalf  of  the  effectiveness 
of  permanent  tax  rate  reductions.  The 
Kermedy  tax  cuts  of  1962-65  were  par- 
ticularly effective.  On  behalf  of  the 
cuts — ^which  amounted  to  reductions  in 
the  corporate  and  individual  tax  rates 


equivalent  to  $34  billion  in  today's  econ- 
omy— Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Mills  argued  the  following: 
There  are  two  roads  the  government  could 
foUow  tovrard  a  larger,  more  prosperous 
economy — the  tax  reduction  road  or  the  gov- 
ernment exp)enditure  road.  The  tax  reduction 
road  gets  us  ...  to  a  bigger,  more  prosper- 
ous, more  efficient  economy  with  a  larger 
share  of  that  enlarged  economic  activity 
Initiating  In  the  decision  of  the  individuals 
to  increase  consiunption  and  business  con- 
cerns to  Increase  their  productive  capacity. 

Many  were  concerned  that  the  large 
rate  reductions  which  the  Kermedy  ad- 
ministration proposed  would  resxilt  in 
massive  revenue  losses.  The  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, for  example,  argued  that  6-year 
revenue  losses  would  total  $89  billion.  In 
fact,  there  were  gains  of  $54  billion  real- 
ized over  a  6 -year  period  as  the  follow- 
ing chart  illustrates: 


[InbUlions] 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Total 


TJ.S.  Treasury  estimated  revenue 

losses    .— — - 2.4  6.2         13.3  20         23.7         24.4 

Actual  revenue  gains 7  6  4  14        19  4 

Difference  In  estimates 


$89 
54 
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Clearly,  then,  it  can  be  observed  that 
reductions  in  the  taxable  income  rates 
do  not  result  in  higher  deficits,  but  rather 
they  expand  the  tax  base,  increase  reve- 
nues, boost  GNP,  increase  employment, 
reduce  unemployment,  stimulate  housing, 
and  increase  available  construction 
money. 

The  third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
from  the  committee  proposes  an  eco- 
nomic policy  of  bigger  deficits,  bigger 
debt,  bigger  Government,  unnecessary 
transfer  payments,  and  greater  lack  of 
concern  for  the  88  million  working  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  It  converts  the  budget 
process  from  an  instrument  of  control 
over  wild  and  unnecessary  spending  and 
improper  Federal  revenue  manipulation 
to  an  instrument  of  political  mismanage- 
ment which  will  at  the  same  time  encour- 
age a  bloated  Federal  Government  to  be- 
come even  bigger  and  trample  increas- 
ingly on  the  economic  free  choice  of  88 
million  working  people.  Many  of  us  stren- 
uously object  to  the  passage  of  this  Budg- 
et Committee  resolution. 

The  amendment  which  the  minority  is 
proposing  today,  which  will  provide  for 
a  permanent  tax  rate  reduction  for  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,  efficiently  and  equitably 
stimulates  the  economy  while  holding 
Government  spending  to  a  more  appro- 
priate level.  It  also  constitutes  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  unemployment  by 
first,  increasing  disposable  income,  there- 
by increasing  buying;  second,  increasing 
the  incentive  to  work  because  of  in- 
creased take-home  pay  and  profits;  and 
third,  providing  new  jobs  by  stimulating 
investment  and  capital  formation. 

I  believe,  as  does  Paul  McCracken,  one 
of  America's  most  respected  economists, 
that  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  will  produce 
a  more  positive  stimulus  to  the  economy 
than  the  committee  package.  McCracken 
argues  that  permanent  tax  cuts  would  do 
far  more  to  help  the  economy,  both  im- 


mediately and  in  the  long  run.  As  he 
put  it: 

The  higher  level  of  economic  activity  pro- 
duced by  tax  reduction  is  a  far  more  effec- 
tive Job  creation  program  than  public  spend- 
ing. It  is  more  effective  because  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  less  apt  to  be  dead- 
end Jobs.  We  tried  tax  reduction  in  1954  and 
it  worked.  We  tried  it  in  1964  and  it  worked. 
We  tried  it  in  1975,  EUid  the  fact  that  4.2  mil- 
lion more  people  are  now  employed  (38  per- 
cent of  them  In  the  private  sector)  strongly 
suggests  that  it  worked  once  again.  Because 
history  is  so  clear  about  this,  one  has  to 
suspect  that  those  who  stubbornly  try  to 
maintain  this  distinction  between  tax  re- 
duction and  Job  creation  have  as  their  major 
objective  simply  a  further  expansion  of  politi- 
cal empires  where  both  the  newly  created 
bureaucracy  and  the  holders  of  public  service 
Jobs  will  be  more  explicitly  beholden  to  gov- 
ernment. 

The  size  of  the  tax  cut  the  minority  is 
proposing  is  $19  billion,  which  means 
approximately  a  22-percent  reduction  in 
the  tax  liabUities  of  the  38  million  work- 
ing people  in  this  country.  This  figure 
would  allow  Congress  to  give  us  across- 
the-board  tax  rate  reduction  to  undo  the 
damage  that  inflation  has  done  in  the 
last  3  years  by  pushing  people  into  high 
brackets  and  by  eroding  the  value  of  the 
personal  exemption  and  the  standard  de- 
duction. There  is  enough  permanent  tax 
rate  reduction  money  here  either  to 
first,  provide  a  five  point  reduction  in 
each  bracket;  second,  a  22-percent  re- 
duction in  each  bracket;  or  third,  to  ad- 
just for  the  effect  inflation  has  had  since 
1974  on  raising  everyone's  income  tax 
rates. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  who  4 
years  ago  started  the  major  legislative 
effort  in  this  Congress  to  provide  per- 
manent tax  reductions  for  the  88  million 
working  taxpayers  of  this  country.  My 
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colleague  is  also  the 
Rousselot  Jobs  Creation 
Members  of  this  House 
that  Kemp  Act. 
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instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
gentleman  from  Californi 
SELOT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kemp 
imous  consent.  Mr. 
lowed  to  proceed  for  5 
utes. ) 

Mr.   KEMP.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 
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He  has  not  Just  talked  about  them  for  4 
long  years;  he  has  worked  to  present  the 
concept  to  this  House  on  many,  many 
occasions.  He  has  vigorously  articulated 
what  the  rate  reductions  will  ultimately 
produce  for  our  citizens:  More  new  hous- 
ing, more  new  hospitals,  and  expanded 
consumer  capacity.  Why?  Because  the 
88  million  working  people  of  this  country 
would  suddenly  find  in  their  pockets  new 
revenues  to  spend  to  consume,  to  pro- 
duce, to  create  new  jobs;   and  that  is 
where  the  emphasis  belongs.  In  other 
words  his  advocacy  (Mr.  Kemp)  of  this 
permanent  tax  cut  will  be  a  message  to 
all  those  working  people  that  the  Con- 
gress  trusts   them    to   spend   more   of 
their  own  earned  income  and  not  send 
so  much  to  "Washington.  D.C. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska,  who  I  know 
is  a  new  active  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   (Mr.   Rousselot).    The  Federal 
Government  has  three  major  economic 
goals:  low  unemployment,  low  inflation, 
and  high  economic  growth.  It  seeks  to 
achieve  those  goals  by  influencing  the 
level  of  demand  in  the  economy.  The 
current    debate    over    the    appropriate 
level  of  expenditure  and  taxation  arises 
from  the  economic  situation  in  recent 
years  which  has  included  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  high  rates  of  inflation, 
and  declining  economic  growth.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  increasing  concern  over 
the  expansion  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  third  budget  resolution  as  it  now 
stands  calls  for  heavy  spending  when  we 
are  already  operating  in  the  red.  In  fact 
this  budget  resolution  would  increase  the 
1977  deficit  from  the  currently  projected 
$50.6  billion  of  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  $70.3   billion  of   the 
third— an  increase  of  3  percent.  This,  in 
efifect,  means  that  Congress  Intends'  to 
spend  now  surpluses  that  it  hopes  will 
develop  in  the  uncertain  future.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  must  fund  that  def- 
icit at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  And 
so  inflation  presses  workers  into  higher 
and  higher  tax  brackets:  diligent  work 
efficient  production,  and  heavy  invest- 
ment are  discouraged  by  the  larger  Gov- 
ernment piece  of  every  pie. 

This  amendment,  however,  stimulates 
economic  growth  in  the  best  possible 
way:  by  cutting  taxes  and  putting  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  to 
increase  aggregate  demand  and  thereby 
reduce  unemployment.  And  at  the  same 
time,  this  amendment  would  hold  down 
Government  spending  to  curb  inflation 
It  achieves  each  of  the  three  economic 
goals  I  mentioned  at  the  outset. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  would  not 
mcrease  budget  outlays  and  authority 
except  for  some  slight  increases  to  meet 
the  needs  of  older  Americans  and  some 
accelerated  public  works  programs  This 
makes  this  congressional  budget  the  kind 
of  tool  every  American  understands  a 
budget  to  be,  that  is.  a  control  on  un- 
nec^essary  spending,  not  a  magic  wand 
to  finance  wants  beyond  our  present  re- 
sources.  -When   we  passed   the   second 
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budget  resolution  we  could  at  least  be 
proud  that  we  had  cut  back  on  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Although 
there  was  a  deficit  then  as  well,  we  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  control.  This 
resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  reverses 
that  trend  and  proposes  more  Govern- 
ment spending  and  larger  deficits.  This 
spending  must  be  financed  by  taxpayers 
who  are  struggling  with  tax  levels  that 
constitute  more  than  42  percent  of  our 
national  income  and  throttle  incentive, 
investment,  and  individual  freedom. 

Now  let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
benefits  of  a  permanent  tax  cut.  Those 
who  oppose  needless  spending  programs 
have  often  been  accused  of  being  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  the  electorate. 
In  fact,  the  best  way  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  inflation,  while  spurring 
economic  growth  is  not  to  spend  tax- 
payer money  the  way  the  Government 
thinks  best,  but  to  reduce  taxes  and  let 
Americans  decide  for  themselves  how  to 
spend  it.  Skeptics  might  claim  that  cut- 
ting the  Government's  intake  will  only 
sink  us  deeper  in  the  red.  The  opposite 
has  been  proven  true.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  tax  cut  in  1975.  That  re- 
duced initiaUy  the  Government's  reve- 
nues by  $22.8  billion.  Yet  despite  that 
cut,  the  actual  net  revenues  grew! 
Net  Federal  revenues 
[In  billions] 

PKOM   INDIVIDUAL   TAXES 

m5 ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  '\^.\ 

^"^ -  M53. 1 

FEOM   CORPORATE  TAXES 

Jg?*  ^-^ 

1976    ^^l 

'  Estimate. 


In  other  words.  Government  revenues, 
like  muscles  of  the  human  body,  are  built 
up  by  tearing  them  down.  This  paradox 
occurs  because  the  consumer  takes  his 
tax  break  and  buys  more  of  the  com- 
modities which  his  family  needs.  Pro- 
duction must  be  stepped  up  to  meet  this 
added  demand,  and  workers  are  hired 
in  the  productive  private  sector  to  take 
advantage  of  the  growing  market.  As 
unemployment  goes  down,  these  laborers 
begin  to  pay  taxes  and  outlays  through 
the  food  stamp  and  unemployment 
compensation  programs  decline.  Ulti- 
mately the  Government  has  surplus  to 
devote  to  buUding  a  revived  nation.  But 
that  surplus  has  not  come  by  borrowing 
against  some  unknown  future,  but  by 
developing  and  using  America's  private 
sector  muscle. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  final  summai-y 
comparison  of  the  stimulus  package  in- 
corporated in  the  resolution  as  it  stands 
with  this  tax  cut  proposal: 

A  $50  per  head  rebate  or  income  sup- 
plement is  to  be  a  one-time  affair,  acting 
for  a  short,  temporary  period.  This  is  not 
comparable  in  effect,  to  a  permanent  cut, 
which  would  enlarge  consumer  spending 
regularly. 

Larger  deficits,  added  public  works  not 
actually  related  to  productive  capacity, 
and  public  sector  jobs  whose  past  record 
offers  little  hope  for  the  future,  continue 
a   trend   which   shifts   resources   away 
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from  private  enterprise  to  Government  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 

Control,  thus  swelling  the  Government  gentleman  yield?  I  thajik  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

and  diminishing  private  vitality.  In  short,  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col-  i  want  to  join  wholeheartedly  in  sup- 

a  policy  aiming  in  the  wrong  direction,  league,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  port  of  this  amendment. 

Finally,  the  addition  of  700,000  new  'Mr.  Shuster),  an  active  member  of  the  j  ttntik  that  this  is  the  right  way  in 

workers  to  total  employment  since  No-  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans-  which  to  go.  I  think  this  approach  would 

vember,  the  rise  in  help-wanted  adver-  P^f^^^ip^-  „,^„  „    ^i.  •           t*i.     ,  ^^  supported  by  the  great  majority  of 

tising,  the  steady  growth  of  labor  jobs  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  American  taxpayers  who  really  want  to 

and  the  significant  decline  of  unemploy-  the  gentleman.  gg^.  ^^  economy  back  on  the  track, 

ment  prior  to  cold  weather  combine  to  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  opposition  to  the  ^^  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ap- 

suggest  that  private  demand  for  new  em-  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Call-  p^eciate  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 

ployees   is   growing  and   will   continue,  fomia  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  opposition  to  f        California  (Mr  Lagomarsivo) 

Furthermore,  U.S.  Department  of  Com-  a  tax  cut  for  the  88  miUion  Americans  T^r^hf  cl^   Jr^ntfrr^r^^^^^^^^^  tv,. 

merce  figures  show  that  real  GNP  rose  whoare  working  today?  J^,ZT^ ^^Li^LS^^lT^rr^^f  r^i. 

each  quarter  in  1976  •  Mi-.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely  correct.  followmg  chart  shows  what  type  of  cuts 

Mr  SHUSTER  I  thank  the  eentleman  would  occur  m  the  various  gross  mcome 

Rates  Of  increase  in  GNP,  final  sales-  MrChakSmn  levels  from  $6,100  a  year  to  $61,000  a 

"''^'^"""'^               „         ,  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  By  the  way,  Mr.  year,  and  the  second  column  illustrates 

S  Quarter                                           Tl  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle-  the  taxable  income  which  wiU  be  effected 

2nd  quartet:::::::::::::::::::::::::  11  man  from  Pennsylvania  TMt.  shuster..  ^y  the  comparable  gross  mcome  catego- 

3rd  quarter 4.3  who  I  know  is  active  in  this  House  for  "®^- 

4th  quarter 4.8  the  public  works  stimulus  package  that  Mr.   Chairman,  what  this  substitute 

this  resolution  does  no  damage  to  any  resolution  and  the  jobs  creation  bill  of 

A  spendmg  stimulus  under  these  con-  public  works  authorized,  under  way.  It  the    gentleman    from   New    York    (Mr. 

ditions  is  unwarranted:  a  tax  cut  stunu-  ^Iso  includes  the  new  $500  miUion  of  sug-  Kemp  i  would  produce  in  across  the  board 

lus  is  needed.  gested  appropriated  outlays  in  the  com-  tax  cuts  is  a  22 -percent  reduction  ofif  the 

Less  unemployment,  less  inflation,  and  mittee  resolution  which  we  have  pro-  top  of  every  working  taxpayer's  present 

more  growth  are  our  goals.  They  have  posed  to  remain  in  place.  It  does  not  burden.  We  can  see  what  the  percentage 

been  attained  in  the  past  by  cutting  taxes  touch  in  any  way  the  public  works  out-  figure  of  cuts  would  be  for  every  income 

while    holding    down    deficit    spending,  i^y  of  $500  miUion,  in  this  resolution,  bracket   in   each   congressional   district 

wfn"c?A^pri?/tn^fll"v'^h?r^^^^^^^^  Therefore,    Mr.   Chairman,    to   those  ^^ere  there  are  working  people.  This 

Irnw  ^  Members  who  may  be  told  that  this  will  ,^°^ileffect  an  average  I  want  to  remind 

grow.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^  p^jjj.^  ^^j.j^  p^^.^^  the  Members,  of  about  204.000  workmg 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  qj.  projects  I  say  no  people  in  each  congressional  district  in 

compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle-  Mr.  LAck)MARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coimtry. 

woman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith)  for  will  the  gentleman  yield?  Let  me  review  the  effect  of  these  per- 
her  continued  fight  for  the  working  tax-  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  manent  tax  rate  reductions  with  my  col- 
payers  of  this  country,  tleman  from  California.  leagues : 

EFFECT  OF  PERMANENT  TAX  RATE  REDUCTION 
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20.4 
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28.7 
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15.4 
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20.4 
23.7 
29.7 
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17.1 
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600              498 
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ized: 
J6,100 

$27,381 
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1,000              964 
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J7.100 

$36,905 

1,400           1,562 

$9,100 

$46  429 

1, 800           2, 275 

$13,100 

$61,905 

2,600           3,973 

They  want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
whether  or  not  you  will  permit  them — 
instead  of  the  Federal  (jovemment — to 
make  the  decision  as  to  where  their 
money  will  be  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  study  the  chart 
which  I  have  provided  for  the  whole 
House  to  review.  It  does  not  cover  every 
single  income  tax  bracket,  but  it  gives 
each  Member  a  good  idea  on  the  basis  of 
gross  income  and  taxable  income  what 
the  cut  will  mean.  It  also  will  show  what 
a  tax  rate  reduction  means  to  your  con- 
stitutents,  who  are  waiting  to  see  if  we 
mean  what  we  said  when  we  promised — 
those  of  us  that  did  in  the  last  election — 
that  we  are  going  to  cut  taxes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  too 
long,  this  body  has  been  associated  with 
reckless  spending  and  ever-rising  taxes. 
Unfortimately,  the  American  people  have 
not  gotten  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  their  tax  dollars. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  politics  as 
usual.  The  substitute  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  head  in  a  new  direction: 
Toward  lower  taxes,  toward  real  jobs, 
toward  less  Federal  spending,  and  to- 
ward an  end  to  inflation  and  false 
promises. 

Higher  taxes  and  bigger  budgets  have 
not  improved  our  standard  of  living.  If 
the  experience  of  the  last  15  years  of  ex- 
panded Federal  spending  has  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  there  is  no  free  lunch. 

Taxes  at  all  levels  constitute  more  than 
42  percent  of  our  national  income.  The 
present  high  rate  of  taxation  holds  down 
production  and  investment,  reduces  em- 
ployment and  the  incentive  to  work,  and 


makes  people  dependent  on  transfer  pay- 
ments by  denying  them  work. 

A  1-year  $50  rebate  will  not  change 
this  pattern.  Instead,  we  should  be 
making  permanent  tax  cuts  for  the 
hardworking  wage  earners  of  America. 

A  permanent  tax  reduction  stimulates 
economic  activity  by  increasing  the 
after  tax  rewards  to  work  and  stimulates 
investment  by  making  more  money 
available  for  consumers  to  spend.  Fur- 
ther, a  permanent  tax  rate  reduction 
would  reduce  unemployment  in  three 
ways.  It  increases  the  incentive  to  work. 
It  provides  new  jobs  by  directly  stimu- 
lating investment.  It  puts  more  money  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  who  will  spend 
it. 

In  short,  a  vote  for  the  substitute  res- 
olution is  a  vote  for  permanent  tax  cuts, 
a  vote  for  real  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
a  vote  for  lower  Government  spending, 
and  a  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  sound  dollar  in  the  near  future. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  substitute  reso- 
lution. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  f:om  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  .  He  has  already  made  him- 
self strongly  heard  on  behs  If  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  1  ke  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  if  they  vote  for  this 
substitute  that  the  minoriy  is  offering 
that  they  will  be  reducinc  the  Budget 
Committee  add-on  deficit  I  y  $14  billion. 
I  do  regret  that  I  could  no .  come  to  the 
Members  with  a  balanced  bi  idget,  but  the 
problem  is  that  we  cannol  balance  the 
budget  in  9  remaining  months  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  already  well 
into  fulfilling  the  process  <f  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  197'.  Under  my 
proposal,  however,  the  Gov  ;rnment  will 
be  able  to  recoup  the  initia  budget  cost 
in  1  ^2  years.  In  addition,  bi  scause  of  the 
expanded  tax  base,  the  eonomy  could 
generate.  In  a  year  and  i  half  time, 
1.600,000  jobs  according  to  the  congres- 
sional budget  estimates  that  were  given 
to  me  by  Dr.  Rivlin  of  the  (  ongressional 
Budget  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  each  of 
the  Members  to  consider  ce  ref ully  what 
the  minority  amendment  d  jes  and  why 
we  should  adopt  it.  The  arjiunent  that 
somehow  this  is  going  to  deprive  our 
"funds-starved"  Federal  Gcvemment  of 
money  is  pure  bunk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim  e  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  ^r.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
agam  I  urge  my  colleague!  to  support 
this  fair  and  favorable  resolution 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chalm  an,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  is  ti  ilking  about 
the  add-on  deficit.  I  wonde;  •  how  much 
actual  deficit  we  are  talking  about,  this 
Increased  actual  deficit,  how  much' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  adj-on  deficit 
if  my  substitute  is  accepted,  tvould  be  an 
add-on  of  roughly  $6  billion  to  what  has 
already  been  added  on.  But  i  nore  impor- 
tant it  is  a  reduction  of  $14  sillion  from 
the  committee  resolution,  f  the  gen- 
tleman is  the  wondering  w  iiy  I  would 
support  this  add-on  deficit,  t  is  because 
In  a  9-month  or  lesser  perioc  you  cannot 
achieve  through  newly  gen(  rated  reve- 
nues under  the  new  expande<  tax  base  as 
rapidly  as  we  could  in  a  yei  x's  time.  It 
takes  about  a  year  to  recoup  the  revenue 
losses  from  a  permanent  tax  cut.  This 
resolution  only  addresses  itse  f  to  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  between  no'  i^  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  In  addition,  I  am  not  si  prorting  an 
add-on  deficit  as  much  as  s  strong  $14 
billion  reduction  in  the  comn  ittee  deficit 
which  is  a  lot  better  than  t  le  majority 
proposal  for  an  add-on  deflc  t  of  $20  bil- 
lion. So  I  could  promise  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  also  a  d  stinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
that  when  we  get  to  the  full  lesolution  in 
April  that  I  will  be  back  witl:  a  balanced 
budget.  There  is  no  way  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  imply  that  I  i  upport  def- 
icit financing. 
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Mr.  MATTOX.  What  the  gentleman 
from  California  re  illy  is  saying  is  that  he 
is  actually  increasing  the  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousselot  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chariman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  , 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
it.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  we  can  bet- 
ter stimulate  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  still  hold  inflation  in  control 
than  by  this  kind  of  amendment.  It  will 
put  the  people  of  America  back  to  work 
and  give  them  a  sound  dollar  in  their 
paychecks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
whether  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
same  thing  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  was  talking  about  when  he 
was  talking  about  the  need  to  induce 
capital  in  heavy  industry  to  create  jobs? 
Is  that  not  what  the  gentleman  is  par- 
ticularly after? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  reason  I  quoted 
Mr.  Callaghan  and  explained  the  current 
history  .surrounding  his  statement  is  that 
the  Socialist  government  in  Britain  has 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  you  caimot 
spend  your  way  out  of  a  recession  addi- 
tionally, the  Labor  government  has 
learned  that  you  have  got  to  provide  an 
incentive— through  a  tax  cut — to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  generate 
jobs.  That  is  what  this  proposal  does 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Bob  Wilson). 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand  that  it  would  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  recommit  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  and  that  only  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  today;  however.  If  the 
rules  permitted,  I  would  move  to  recom- 
mit it  to  the  Budget  Committee  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

The  resolution  before  us  assumes  too 
much. 

First,  it  assumes  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  will  fully  approve  the  rescission 
actions  recommended  by  President  Ford 
Those  committees  have  not  acted. 

Second,  it  assumes  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  will  vote  to  approve  the  re- 
scission bUls  which  reflect  President 
Ford's  recommendations.  I  understand. 


as  of  yesterday,  that  no  rescission  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House. 

As  a  result,  the  resolution  Is  premature. 
It  has  been  rushed  to  the  floor  without 
giving  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
wills  within  the  spirit  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  very  important 
shipbuilding  programs,  vital  to  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States,  are  within 
the  rescissions  which  the  resolution  as- 
sumes to  be  already  accomplished. 

One  of  these  items  is  an  appropriation 
of  $371  million,  which  the  House  voted 
on  last  year  on  three  occasions,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  to 
a  modern  ship  capable  of  defending  it- 
self and  other  less  capable  fleet  imits. 

This  program  received  the  overwheim- 
ing  support  of  Congress,  as  a  congres- 
sional initiative,  and  has  still  been  sup- 
ported by  every  Navy  witness  appearing 
before  the  Seapov;er  Subcommittee. 

The  second  item,  which  the  resolu- 
tion assumes  away,  is  $82  million  of  a 
$350  million  appropriation  for  long-lead 
items  for  an  additional  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  carrier.  Of  the  $350  million  ap- 
propriated, $268  million  has  ah-eady  been 
obligated.  This  program  also  Is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Navy  and  the  measure 
before  us  today  leaves  the  future  of  this 
carrier  in  an  indefinite  status. 

For  these  reasons,  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  resolution  today,  and,  because 
I  believe  the  above  programs  are  vital 
to  the  future  defense  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  oppose  any  recission  bill 
which  might  propose  to  curtail  them 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  ask  this  at  this  time,  so  that  the 
gentleman  might  clarify  a  statement 
made  earlier  on  a  question  on  the  other 
side  about  how  much  the  deficit  would  be 
increased.  I  do  not  think  it  was  clear 
to  the  person  asking  the  question  that 
under  the  gentleman's  proposal  and  the 
one  I  am  cosponsoring  we  would  have  a 
reduction  in  the  deficit  over  what  the 
majority  has  proposed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  by  $14  billion  less. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  is  important  to  stress  at  this  point 
Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    I   urge   my   col- 
leagues to  support  this  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  that  is 
appealing  In  this  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  .  But  there  is 
a  gray  area  here.  He  builds  on  what  Is  a 
weakness,  frankly,  in  the  current  resolu- 
tion, a  $50  rebate,  but  he  builds  on  the 
weakest  part  of  that  rebate.  If  I  may, 
without  violating  the  rules  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  go  over  to  the  other  micro- 
phone so  that  I  may  use  this  chart,  I 
would  appreciate  it. 
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I  have  done  some  rough  calculating. 
Let  us  take  this  gentleman  down  here 
earning  a  $52,000  net  Income. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  that  is  basically  what  a  Con- 
gressman now  earns. 

Mr.  SIMON.  All  right.  His  tax  v/ould 
go  from  $18,444  down  to  $15,444.  The 
theory  behind  this  amendment  is  that 
that  gentleman,  and  the  others  here,  are 
going  to  spend  enough  money  to  gener- 
ate all  kinds  of  jobs  so  that  we  can  move 
ahead.  It  is  the  old  trickle-down  eco- 
nomic theory. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  men- 
tioned a  group  of  statistics.  There  are 
two  things  that  he  did  not  mention  in 
those  statistics.  One  is  the  mood  of  the 
country.  Let  us  face  it:  In  1961  and  1962 
there  was  a  byouancy  and  a  hope  that, 
frankly,  we  do  not  have  today  and  that 
we  have  to  help  generate  somehow. 

The  second  thing  that  was  not  men- 
tioned is  that  there  are  about  2  million 
more  people  unemployed  today.  We  do 
have  a  long-range  capital  formation 
problem.  That  long-range  capital  forma- 
tion problem  is  going  to  be  solved,  I  think, 
by  a  much  more  thorough  look  at  where 
we  are  on  a  lot  of  things — on  dividends, 
corporation  taxes,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  it  by  a 
sudden  amendment  here  on  the  floor 
right  now.  The  best  way  right  now  to  get 
General  Motors  going,  to  get  the  jobs 
in  California,  in  Illinois,  and  elsewhere 
going,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  who 
really  need  the  money,  the  people  who 
are  unemployed,  get  some  Income  so  they 
can  buy  cars  and  move  this  country 
ahead.  We  are  not  doing  that  with  this 
amendment.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
giving  these  people  who  see  the  economy 
in  trouble  some  additional  money,  and 
every  study  shows  that  a  great  percent- 
age of  that  money  is  going  to  go  into 
banks  where  liquidity,  it  is  shown,  is  al- 
ready a  fairly  solid  one. 

Now  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  first  of 
all,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  It 
did  not  go  into  the  tax  structure.  Most 
of  it  went  into  Investments.  Some  went 
Into  savings.  Some  went  into  other 
things  and  it  clearly  went  across  the 
board;  but  the  gentleman  is  right.  It  puts 
money  in  the  pockets  of  roughly  204,000 
working  people  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict, the  gentleman  can  bet,  and  why 
we  continue  talking  to  them  as  a  Con- 
gress; I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a 
tax  cut. 

Also,  I  appreciate  picking  up  $57,500, 
which  is  what  we  are  now  being  paid. 
While  I  did  not  vote  for  that,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  bringing  it  out — 
but  the  people  of  whom  the  gentleman 
is  referring  represent  only  2  percent  of 
the  whole  population.  Wliere  does  the 
whole  bulk  come  in?  It  comes  on  the 
gross  income  level  of  $7,100  to  roughly 
$31,000  which  is  roughly  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  gentleman's  district.  They 
get  the  benefits.  The  point  is  to  not  take 
it  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  send  It 
back  here,  take  a  big  deduction  and  send 
it  back  to  them  through  the  bureaucracy 


as  a  "big  benefit."  Our  amendment 
says  right  off  to  keep  it,  "We  have  faith 
in  you  that  you  know  how  to  spend  this 
money  that  we  have  given  you. 

It  gets  us  started  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  If 
we  assume  everything  the  gentleman 
says  Is  correct 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  It  is. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
believes  It  Is.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
doing  here  is  calling  for  a  permanent 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
certainly  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  means  bigger  and 
bigger  deficits  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  no,  it  does  not, 
not  according  to  Dr.  Rivlin,  not  so. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
say  on  my  own  time,  it  means,  I  think, 
unquestionably  bigger  and  bigger  deficits 
in  the  future  and  it  means  fiexibility 
being  taken  away  from  Congress  to  be 
able  to  move  on  programs  that  this  Na- 
tion really  needs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it 
means  $14  billion  less  on  our  deficit  than 
the  majority  resolution. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
yielding  at  this  point  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California;  what  It 
is  is  the  old  trickle-down  theory  again 
when,  in  fact,  the  people  that  need  It 
the  most  are  the  people  out  of  work. 
Those  are  the  people  we  have  to  give 
some  money  to  to  get  this  program  going. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  In  answer. 
The  gentleman  has  disparaged  our  argu- 
ment by  saying  it  is  the  old  trickle-down 
theory,  when  most  economists  today 
agree  that  there  is  money  in  the  economy 
and  that  the  biggest  problem  is  lack  of 
confidence  and  a  lack  of  capital  invest- 
ment. I  would  say  to  my  friend,  invest- 
ment and  confidence  will  only  come 
when  we  Increase  the  aftertax  reward 
that  goes  to  people  for  investing,  saving, 
working,  and  producing. 

Tax  rates  discourage  growth  of  sup- 
ply, and  with  the  rise  in  demand  infla- 
tion will  result  at  double-digit  levels  if 
all  we  do  here  today  is  pump  up  spend- 
ing and  consumption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  not  a 
trickling-down  of  economic  beneflts.  If 
this  country  and  its  people  were  to  know 
that    Congress    was    going    to    reduce 


the  rates  of  taxation  on  the  backs  of 
American  workers,  savers,  investors,  and 
entrepreneurs,  the  beneflts  would  not 
just  trickle  down,  they  would  literally 
cascade  down,  or  in  other  words,  that  is. 
President  Kennedy,  "a  rising  tide  lifts 
up  all  ships."  There  is  enough  demand 
in  the  country  today,  we  need  to  stimu- 
late supply.  We  need  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. We  need  to  reward  people  for 
investing.  Employing  new  workers  to 
produce  the  goods  and  services  that  will 
not  only  fight  unemployment,  but  fight 
inflation  as  well.  If  all  we  needed  to  do 
was  stimulate  demand,  we  could  double 
the  rebate  or  fly  planes  out  over  the 
country  and  drop  $50  bills  in  the  hands 
of  all  Americans.  That  is  not  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  confidence  and  providing 
more  after  a  tax  reward  to  workers, 
savers  and  investors.  That  is  what  we 
must  do.  It  is  not  a  trickle-down.  It 
should  be  called  what  it  really  is,  a 
stimulus  to  production  which  is  so  much 
lacking  in  America  today  and  Great 
Britain.  Spending  your  way  to  jobs  and 
prosperity  does  not  work,  if  it  did.  Great 
Britain  and  New  York  would  be  the  most 
prosperous  economies  in  the  world  to- 
day. We  must  learn  from  experience. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may— 
and  I  might  need  1  additional  minute 
here — the  only  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
is  that  the  statistics  simply  do  not  bear 
out  that  if  we  add  a  tax  incentive  we 
are  going  to  increase  that  private  in- 
vestment. In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973 
the  gross  private  investment  was  11  per- 
cent higher  than  the  gross  private  in- 
vestment in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976 
and  yet  we  had  substantial  additional 
tax  incentives  in  the  fourth  quarter  ol 
1976. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  I  have  just  about 
used  up  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  just  going  to  answer 
that  particular  p>oint. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  ought  to 
be  most  careful  that  we  do  not  make  a 
major  mistake,  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  on  both  sides.  We  are  talking 
about  stimulating  the  economy  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  year  ends  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year.  We  have  only  7 
months  left  in  which  to  stimulate.  If  we 
take  a  look  down  the  road  at  the  next 
year  we  will  see  we  will  have  a  combined 
deficit  we  are  about  to  create  this  year 
and  next,  and  we  will  have  back-to-back 
deficits  that  totals  $125  billion.  That 
ought  to  be  of  real  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  because  I  think  if  we 
do  not  use  this  deficit  in  a  more  con- 
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fix  rebate 
in- 


the  Republl- 
i  Qflatlon   would 


structive  maimer  than  a 

we  are  going  to  create  un^ceptable 

flation. 

Somebody  said  in  the  n^wsjjaper  here 
a  few  weeks  ago: 

There  Is  nothing  wrong 
can   Party  that   12 -percent 
not  cure. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  any 
problems  my  party  might  lave  cured  in 
that  manner  and  I  think  ^'  colleagues 

on  this  side  of  the  aisle  do  

We  maintain  that  perma  nent  tax  cuts 
are  the  only  thing  that  wduld  justify  a 
large  deficit  at  this  time  md  we  offer 
proof  v^hy  this  will  work,  s  nd  the  proof 
is  recent  history.  It  was  predicted  when 
the  Kennedy -Johnson  tax 

acted  that  revenues  would ^ 

posite  occurred.  The  revenues  increased 
because  the  tax  base  was  broadened  and 
the  private  sector  was  stimulated  in  a 
lasting  manner. 

Let  me  add  an  addltlonil  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  indicate  this  will  w  ork.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  shows  u ;  that  in  the 
last  10  years  the  number  o  jobs  in  this 
country-  has  increased  twice  as  fast  as 
the  population.  There  has  been  a  21- 
percent  increase  in  the  nunber  of  jobs 
in  this  country  in  the  last  1 )  years  while 
the  population  was  increaiing  only  10 
percent.  That  occurred  wit  tout  massive 
Federal  intervention.  I  thin  i  that  is  the 
key  point.  So  we  have  proof  hat  it  works. 
What  is  the  bottom  hne  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Who  knows  bes  how  to  dis- 
pose of  their  hard-earned  c  isposable  in- 
come? It  is  the  man  or  womi  in  who  earns 
the  money  in  the  first  pla  :e,  the  wage 
earner. 

There  is  a  mentality  arou  ad  this  town 
that  says  anything  one  get;  to  keep  of 
his  earnings  is  a  loophole.  That  is  the 
kind  of  mentality  we  have  )een  dealing 
with  around  here  for  quite  i ,  time  under 
all  kinds  of  administrations.  [  think  there 
is  a  knowledge  and  a  wisdom  in  this  coim- 
tr>'  about  what  to  do  with  d  sposable  In- 
come that  the  managers  anc  planners  in 
this  town  do  not  have.  The  ( luick  fix  will 
not  stimulate  the  economy.  The  perma- 
nent tax  cuts  will  stimulate   he  economv 
and  create  lasting  jobs. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  am  ^ndment. 
Mr.   ALLEN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  tc  this  debate, 
and  the  difficulty  that  I  find  is  that  it  is 
addressed  to  the  wrong  body.  If  we  should 
adopt   this   amendment,   ths   does  not 
change  the  tax   rate  one    jenny.   Any 
change  in  the  tax  rates,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  well 
knows,  must  come  through  tl  e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Now.  if,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  comes  up  with  ts  tax  pro- 
posal, my  distinguished  colli  ague  wants 
then  to  propose  a  substitute,  it  would  be 
in  order  at  that  time.  But  ill  we  have 
now  before  us  is  the  information  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has,  with 
certain  modifications,  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Carter  administ:  ation.  That 
is  all  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Ch  lirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  th<  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appp«ciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me. 


Neither  is  the  $50  tax  rebate  in  this 
resolution.  It  is  called  for  as  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
This  resolution  has  five  aggregates,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation 
to  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
help  us  make  a  tax  cut  which,  by  the  way, 
the  President  is  also  talking  about.  So, 
the  gentleman  is  right.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee writes  the  tax  laws.  I  am  totally 
aware  of  that.  This  is  an  overall  aggre- 
gate figure  as  it  relates  to  the  overall 
budget  resolution.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  do  know  that.  I 
know,  furthermore,  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  tentatively  agreed 
to  the  Carter  administration's  proposal 
with  certain  modifications.  That  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  from  considering  certain  per- 
manent tax  revisions  in  the  long  run.  In- 
deed, the  President  has  promised  that  he 
would  come  forward  with  permanent  re- 
visions of  our  tax  structure  by  the  end 
of  this  year  at  latest.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, we  have  to  deal  with  the  present 
emergency  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  majority  side,  I  believe,  is 
prepared  to  go  along  with  President  Car- 
ter and  the  administration  on  this  pro- 
posal. Obviously,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is,  and  I  think  that  we  are 
considering  something  that  at  this  time  is 
not  before  the  proper  body.  I  think  that 
the  proposal  from  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  we  undertake  to  write 
the  tax  proposals  or  tax  revisions  that 
may  be  forthcoming. 

If,  at  that  time,  he  wants  to  oppose  the 
$50  rebate,  I  will  understand  that;  but 
this  proposal,  even  if  it  is  adopted,  would 
actually  add  another  $6  billion,  by  his 
own  estimate,  to  the  national  deficit.  For 
that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  that  we  vote 
against  this  proposed  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  from 
California  offered  his  substitute  amend- 
ment in  a  manner  that  probably  was  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  changes 
the  totals,  the  outlays.  He  sort  of  in- 
vades the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  he  does  not  act- 
ually and  specifically  do  it. 

Had  he  said  that  we  will  raise  this 
revenue  specifically  by  category,  then  I 
think  that  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  If  any  amendment  such 
as  that  will  be  offered  later,  we  will  make 
a  point  of  order  against  it.  At  this  par- 
ticular instant,  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  be  in  order, 
although  what  he  is  trying  to  do  prob- 
ably should  go  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  first. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 
I  am  not  making  a  point  of  order  on 
this  matter  at  all.  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  not  properly  before  us.  I  am  sim- 
ply saying  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
should  await  the  decision  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  If,  at  that  time, 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  not 
satisfied    with    the    tax    proposal    that 
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comes  forth  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  then  will  be  the  time  to  offer 
his  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Allen  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  As  he 
knows,  in  the  budget  resolution  processs. 
if  my  substitute  amendment  passes  I  will 
ask  for  a  reconciliation  resolution  which 
will  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  do  just  this.  I  am  entirely  aware  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  assure  my  colleague  that 
I  do  know  that. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
again  that  the  orderly  procedure  would 
be  that  it  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  first. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  that.  Further- 
more, I  feel  that  we  should  vote  down  this 
proposal  at  this  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment! 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  very  clear 
that  the  issue  that  we  are  voting  on  at 
this  point  is  simply  this:  Do  the  Mem- 
bers believe  that  the  American  people, 
who  earn  the  money,  should  keep  it  and 
have  the  right  to  spend  it,  or  should  we 
take  it  away  from  them  and  make  that 
judgment  as  to  how  to  spend  it  for  them? 
This  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

This  bill  is  an  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age. This  should  be  billed  as  a  people's 
stimulus  package — stimulate  the  people 
to  be  productive. 

What  is  the  wealth  of  the  Nation?  It 
is  the  productivity  of  the  people,  the 
stimulus  that  they  get  to  keep  part  of 
what  they  produce.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  permanent  jobs,  we  are  going  to 
stimulate  Jobs  that  enable  individuals 
to  have  confidence  in  their  permanency. 
We  have  heard  the  word  "confidence" 
many  times  here.  What  will  give  the  peo- 
ple confidence?  Knowing  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  take  away  the  fruits  of 
their  labor. 

Keep  in  mind  that  is  the  issue  today. 
We  are  talking  about  two  things.  We  are 
talking  about  a  direct  tax  cut.  Leave  the 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  who 
earn  it.  But.  also,  equally  important,  we 
are  talking  about  not  levying  that  hid- 
den tax  called  inflation. 

If  we  pass  this  package  as  originally 
proposed,  we  will  be  levying  the  cniel- 
est  tax  of  all — a  regressive  tax — which 
falls  most  heavily  upon  the  people  least 
able  to  pay,  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  benefit  them 
in  two  ways  if  we  adopt  the  substitute 
as  proposed.  Rrst,  we  leave  the  money 
in  their  pockets  and,  second,  we  avoid 
that  cruel  tax  of  inflation. 

Also  it  would  do  far  more  to  stimulate 
the  kind  of  productivity  that  would  give 
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individuals  the  permanent  jobs  that  they 
seek,  and  it  would  give  them  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt*  . 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 110  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  If  we  are  really  interested  in 
promoting  strong,  durable  economic 
growth  and  more  jobs  for  the  American 
people,  we  will  enact  permanent  tax  cuts 
to  allow  the  American  people  to  spend, 
save  and  invest  more  of  their  own 
earnings. 

The  gentleman  proposes  to  allow  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  each 
income  bracket.  This  would:  First,  in- 
crease the  spendable  income  of  workers 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services; 
second,  stimulate  production  by  improv- 
ing the  rewards  for  investment  and  work ; 
and  third,  provide  a  dramatic  increase 
in  new  jobs  needed  for  production  to  sat- 
isfy consumer  demand. 

The  classes  of  1977  will  soon  add  a  new 
surge  of  job-seeking  young  people  to  the 
labor  force,  but  at  a  time  when  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  is  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
existing  labor  force.  Unemployment  is 
our  most  serious  social  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  resolution  reported 
to  this  House  by  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  offer  a  remedy  for  the  problem. 
Our  struggling  national  economy  carmot 
be  effectively  treated  with  a  patch  here 
and  a  dab  of  paste  there,  by  large  outlays 
of  public  funds  to  create  jobs  that  would 
evaporate  after  the  funds  were  exhausted. 
Unemployment  is  not  an  isolated  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  result  of  other  economic  con- 
ditions that  developed  over  many  years, 
and  the  remedy  lies  in  correcting  those 
conditions.  The  resolution  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  deal  with 
those  conditions. 

At  the  root  of  our  troubles  is  the 
growth  of  Government,  which  is  im- 
posing such  an  enormous  burden  on  the 
private  sector  that  productive  economic 
growth  is  restricted.  Taxation  and  infla- 
tion have  become  an  excessive  drain  on 
the  earnings  and  savings  of  the  people. 
Spendable  income  declines  as  Govern- 
ment grows,  investment  capital  dimin- 
ishes as  Government  grows,  the  re- 
wards for  work  and  investment  are  re- 
duced as  Government  grows. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Keimedy 
made  the  point  emphatically  when  he 
addressed  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  on  December  14,  1962.  He  said: 

Our  present  tax  system  exerts  too  heavy  a 
drag  on  growth.  It  siphons  out  of  the  pri- 
vate economy  too  large  a  share  of  personal 
and  business  purchasing  power.  It  reduces 
the  financial  incentives  for  personal  effort, 
investment,  and  risk-taking. 

But  the  trend  has  not  been  reversed. 
Government  has  continued  to  grow 
faster  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
private  sector,  taking  more  and  more  of 
our  national  wealth,  leaving  less  and  less 
for  real  economic  development. 

Government  at  all  levels  now  takes  38 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 


and  42  percent  of  our  national  income. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  Government  has 
sharply  reduced  the  ability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  expand  rapidly  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  productive  jobs  that  our  people 
need. 

Federal  spending  to  stimulate  con- 
sumer spending  does  no.  make  any  sense 
if  high  tax  rates  continue  to  discourage 
production  and  the  creation  of  produc- 
tive jobs.  And  when  Government  spend- 
ing increases  the  money  supply  with- 
out an  increase  in  production  of  the 
goods  and  services  that  people  buy,  the 
sure  result  is  inflation. 

The  real  advantage  of  a  permanent 
tax  cut  is  that  it  would  increase  produc- 
tion and  productive  jobs  without  setting 
off  another  round  of  inflation. 

The  quick  fix  of  more  Government 
spending  for  handouts  and  temporary 
public  jobs  would  not  be  effective.  The 
same  approach  has  been  tried  several 
times  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  not  pro- 
duced the  sustained  economic  growth 
and  jobs  that  our  people  need.  It  has 
produced  inflation  and  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  recognize  that  this  budget  resolu- 
tion carmot  be  used  to  enact  any  pro- 
gram, but  it  does  offer  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  broad  policy  decision,  and  the 
choice  is  clear. 

One  way  leads  inevitably  to  high  in- 
flation and  fewer  jobs.  The  other  way — 
permanent  tax  reductions — would  bring 
more  production  and  more  jobs  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  substitute.  I  believe 
that  each  time  the  committee  has  labeled 
and  brought  forth  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rotjsselot)  has  had  a 
substitute  to  offer.  All  of  them  follow 
the  same  general  pattern.  The  House 
never  has  adopted  one  of  those  substi- 
tutes. There  are  several  things,  obviously, 
wrong  with  this  one.  There  are  several 
good  reasons  why  the  House  should  re- 
ject it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  mandate 
a  ceiling  on  expenditmes,  not  only  below 
that  requested  by  the  President  for  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy,  but  below  that 
which  already  has  been  authorized.  If 
this  kind  of  a  substitute  were  to  be 
adopted,  we  would  have  to  go  back  and 
lodge  points  of  order  against  programs 
that  already  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress;  and,  obviously,  points  of  order 
would  lie  against  any  stimulative  activ- 
ity that  we  might  want  to  bring  on  to  get 
the  economy  moving.  That  would  include 
the  public  works  jobs  bill  which  is  sched- 
uled for  action  on  the  floor  tomorrow. 

But  if  that  were  not  enough  to  oppose 
this  substitute,  I  want  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  examine  whom  it  would  benefit 
the  most  and  whom  it  would  benefit  the 
least. 

I  have  asked  the  professional  staff  to 
examine,  on  the  basis  of  families  of  four, 
with  standard  deductions,  and  the  aver- 
age rate  of  applicable  taxation,  exactly 
how  much  money  this  would  give  back 
to  an  average  family  of  four  earning 
$10,000  a  year  and  how  much  it  would 
give  back  to  a  family  of  four  earning 
$100,000  a  year. 
Based  upon  the  average  standard  de- 


ductions and  exemptions  and  the  effec- 
tive rates  of  taxation  which  actually 
apply  in  those  two  income  brackets,  the 
family  earning  $10,000  a  year  would  get 
$101.  That  is  all.  The  family  earning 
$100,000  annually  would  get  $3,959  back. 
So  when  we  apply  a  flat,  across-the- 
board  15  percent  reduction  in  tax,  what 
we  do,  of  course,  is  to  benefit  those  at 
the  very  top  of  the  economic  pyramid. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding,  and 
I  will  be  brief. 

I  want  to  correct  the  gentleman's  fig- 
ures. On  the  basis  of  either  a  22-percent, 
off-the-top  cut  in  income  tax  rate,  which 
is  proposed  here,  or  the  5-point  reduction 
in  personal  income  tax  brackets,  the 
basic  cut  for  a  person  in  the  $9,100 
bracket  against  his  taxable  income  would 
amount  to  this:  He  would  have  a  sav- 
ings 01  over  $200  per  year  and  $136,  re- 
spectively. So  the  gentleman  is  not  quite 
right.  I  think  $200  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
the  professional  staff  to  compute  this  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  family  of  four 
earning  $10,000  a  year,  and  I  assume  their 
figures  are  accurate.  Even  if  we  were  to 
assume  they  got  twice  that  much  back, 
they  still  would  get  less  than  half  as 
much  benefit  as  a  percentage  of  their 
income  as  a  family  earning  $100,000 
would  receive. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  seeking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  recognized.  I  just  want  to 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  am  really  surprised  that  the  gen- 
tleman supported  this  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement, because  last  year  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  brought 
forth  what  I  thought  was  a  very  inno- 
vative plan.  It  was  a  plan  to  create  an 
employment  rebate,  a  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  each  new  person  they  put  on 
the  payroll. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  a  moment.  First.  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  gentleman's  plan 
because  I  think  it  is  excellent.  The  gen- 
tleman does  acknowledge  that  was  the 
plan  he  put  forward  last  year,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  KEMP.  No.  it  is  not. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  I  take  back  all 
those  kind  things  I  just  said  about  his 
foresight.  I  thought  it  was  one  of  those 
things  I  could  support.  That,  inci- 
dentally, is  what  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  now  is  proposing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  Members  is  just 
this:  It  is  really  very  simple.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  brought 
us  a  resolution,  one  that  is  addressed  to 
stimulating  employment,  to  assisting  em- 
ployers, and  to  encouraging  additional 
emploj-ment.  The  committee  resolution 
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Parts   of  Secretary  Mellon's 
taxes  are  accepted  by  everyboc  y 
directly  oppose  easing  the  lo- 
moderate  means.  But  there  is 
about  lowering  the  rate  of 
Simmons  of  North  Carolina 
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thoughts  are  all  of  aiming  sharp  arrows  of 
taxation  at  wealth. 

Suppose  the  surtaxes  on  large  Incomes  are 
not  reduced — suppose  that  they  are  even  In- 
creased; what  win  happen?  The  rich  may  or 
may  not  be  relieved,  but  It  Is  certain  that 
the  poor  will  be  hit  harder  than  ever.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  heavy  taxation  of  rich 
corporations  is  Inevitably  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  tax  Is  necessarUy  entered  as 
an  Item  in  the  total  cost  of  production.  The 
result  Is  to  make  prices  rise,  to  Increase 
rents,  to  cause  the  poor  man  to  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  life  are  less  within  his  reach 
than  ever.  This  sure  course  of  economic 
events  has  been  followed  In  all  countries, 
and  it  has  plainly  been  followed  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  United  States.  The  law- 
makers gleefully  start  out  to  lay  oppressive 
taxes  upon  the  rich,  but  really  are  all  the 
while  striking  at  the  poor.  The  true  way  to 
help  the  latter  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
former  to  put  more  money  into  enterprises 
and  Industry  and  less  Into  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities. 

We  are  proposing  a  22 -percent:  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  every  taxpayer's 
rates,  not  only  to  make  up  Government- 
induced  inflation  of  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
but  also  to  create  incentives  for  people  at 
work  and  to  produce  to  save  and  invest. 
To  further  quote  another  Times  edi- 
torial— 

This  would  lighten  the  demands  upon  mil- 
lions of  purses  hard  to  fill.  It  would  not  only 
do  away  with  oppressive  taxes.  It  would  lower 
the  cost  of  living.  It  would  release  capital 
for  productive  Industry  and  enterprise  of  all 
kinds.  This  would  result  In  fuller  employ- 
ment of  labor,  multiplication  of  goods  In 
common  consiimption,  and  probably  bring 
about  a  period  of  great  and  legitimate  expan- 
sion of  Industry  and  commerce  never  sur- 
passed in  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  propose 
the  same  thing  that  President  Kennedy 
did  in  1962  and  in  1963  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  and  no  charges  were  made 
that  he  was  trying  to  give  the  wealthy 
a  tax  break  when  he  lowered  the  rate 
from  90  percent  to  70  percent. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  think  there  are  very  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment now  proposed  and  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  request  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1962  and  1963. 

In  the  first  place,  a  substantial  part  of 
President  Kennedy's  program  that  the 
Congress  adopted  at  that  time  was  a  7- 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  It  encour- 
aged business  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  thus  to  create  jobs. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
already  has  approved  a  proposal  to  put 
before  this  body  very  soon  which  would 
have  that  fimdamental  effect.  However, 
it  was  not  something  like  this  proposal 
currently  pending. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record.  I  should  like  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  100  percent  taxation  Is 
not  a  very  good  idea.  I  suppose  that 
everyone  would  agree  with  that.  I  am 
not  aware  that  anyone  has  made  any 
such  suggestion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
hearing  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 


they  do  not  plan  to  raise  the  rates  any 
higher.  That  is  progress.  I  guess. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  there  is  not  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  who  does  not  want  to  cre- 
ate jobs  and  get  the  economy  going 
again,  producing  the  goods  and  services, 
which  will  help  solve  the  twin  problems 
of  inflation  and  unemployment. 

I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
this  rate  reduction  is  indeed  exactly  what 
President  Kermedy  did  in  1964  and  I  am 
sure  that  people  remember  that  in  1962 
he  instituted  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  a  more  accelerated  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion for  business  investment.  In  1964  the 
personal  tax  rates  were  reduced  from  90 
percent  to  70  percent,  and  from  20  per- 
cent down  to  14  percent  and  about  25 
percent  reductions  in  between  those  highs 
and  lows. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  as 
we  lowered  the  rates,  we  increased  the 
revenue.  Revenues  increased  every  year 
throughout  the  first  5  years  of  that  tax 
rate  reduction.  That  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  because,  as  people  received 
an  added  incentive  to  produce,  to  work, 
to  save,  and  to  invest,  jobs  were  created 
and  inflation  was  combatted.  Capital 
spending  increased  significantly  as  people 
had  more  after  tax  income  to  keep,  to 
spend,  or  to  save  and  invest.  The  after 
tax  reward  was  increased  for  work,  for 
saving,  and  for  investing. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  parallels  be- 
tween today  and  then,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROTJSSELOT) ,  are  far  more  relevant 
than  the  opposition  cares  to  admit. 
Prof.  Walter  Heller  testified  that  the 
Kennedy  tax  reductions  paid  for  them- 
selves inside  of  1  year. 

Beyond  that,  they  worked  on  the  sup- 
ply side  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tax  rebate  is  simply 
a  transfer  payment  and  simply  stimu- 
lates demand.  It  does  nothing  to  stimu- 
late supply.  I  suggest  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  we  are  lacking  in  demand. 
On  the  contrary,  what  we  are  lacking  is 
in  confidence  and  in  capital  spending, 
and  in  the  incentives  for  people  to  work 
and  produce  new  supplies.  If  infiation  Is 
too  many  dollars  producing  too  few 
goods  and  services  not  only  must  we  slow 
down  the  growth  of  Government  money 
creation,  we  must  increase  our  produc- 
tion of  new  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inflation  must  be 
stopped  and  it  can  be  If  we  remove  the 
incentive  for  Government  to  inflate.  Gov- 
ernments inflate  in  order  to  raise  tax 
revenues  without  having  to  vote  on  tax 
increases. 

In  the  Kennedy  tax  proposals  and  de- 
bates we  can  learn  much  from  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  protagonists. 

President  Kermedy  armounced  his  plan 
for  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy 
early  in  his  administration.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  August  13,  1962, 
he  said : 

The  single  most  Important  fiscal  weapon 
available  to  strengthen  the  national  economy 
Is  the  Federal  tax  policy.  The  right  kind  of 
tax  cut  at  the  right  time  is  the  most  effective 
measure  that  this  Government  could  take 
to  spur  our  economy  forward.  For  the  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that  our  present  tax  sys- 
tem Is  a  drag  on  economic  recovery  and  eco- 
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nomlc  growth,  biting  heavily  into  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  taxpayer  and  every 
consumer. 

Walter  Heller  was  at  that  time  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Thus  it  fell  to  him  to  explain 
why  taxes  had  risen  to  such  a  high  level 
that  they  were  choking  off  economic 
growth.  He  later  elaborated  his  position 
in  a  book  called  "New  Dimensions  of 
Political  Economy": 

In  a  growth  context,  the  great  revenue- 
raising  power  of  our  Federal  tax  system  pro- 
duces a  built-in  average  increase  of  $7  to  $8 
billion  a  year  in  Federal  revenues  (net  of 
the  automatic  Increase  In  transfer  pay- 
ments). Unless  It  Is  offset  by  such  "fiscal 
dividends"  as  tax  cuts  or  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  this  automatic  rise  In  rev- 
enues will  become  a  "fiscal  drag"  siphoning 
too  much  of  the  economic  substance  out 
of  the  private  economy  and  thereby  choking 
expansion. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  "fiscal 
drag"  any  more.  Apparently  the  liberal 
Keynesians.  like  Heller,  who  used  to  com- 
plain abDut  it  have  decided  it  really  is 
not  such  a  bad  thing  after  all  for  the 
Government  to  automatically  pick  up 
billions  of  dollars  of  new  revenue  each 
year  without  having  to  pass  a  tax  in- 
crease. This  way  there  is  more  money 
available  for  expensive  new  spending 
programs. 

The  truth  is  that  increased  spending 
does  not  adequately  retm-n  to  the  econ- 
omy this  "fiscal  dividend,"  which  results 
because  our  tax  rates  are  progressive, 
thus  pushing  people  into  higher  brackets 
as  the  economy  grows  and  they  earn 
higher  incomes.  The  problem  is  that  in- 
comes have  been  rising  steadily  not  as 
a  result  of  real  economic  growth,  but 
because  of  inflation.  This  pushes  people 
into  higher  tax  brackets  without  increas- 
ing their  real  incomes  and  results  in  an 
actual  decline  in  purchasing  power.  It 
also  builds  in  a  powerful  disincentive  to 
work  harder,  produce  more,  and  invest 


in  the  future.  This  cannot  be  offset  by 
increased  Government  spending,  but 
only  by  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rates. 

By  way  of  illustration,  in  the  early 
1960's  only  about  3  percent  of  all  tax  re- 
turns were  subject  to  marginal  tax  rates 
over  30  percent.  Today,  nearly  a  third  of 
all  tax  returns  are  in  these  higher 
brackets. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  well 
documented.  The  Congressional  Budget 
OflHce,  for  example,  estimates  that  every 
1 -percent  increase  in  the  price  level  will 
bring  about  an  automatic  1.2  percent  in- 
crease in  tax  revenues — Background 
Paper  No.  9,  June  18,  1976,  page  21, 
Thus  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  given  the  projec- 
tions for  economic  growth  and  inflation 
contained  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1978,  median  family  income  for  a 
family  of  four  would  rise  from  $17,300 
in  1976  to  $28,460  in  1982.  This  would 
increase  the  percentage  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  paid  from  11.4  percent  in 
1976  to  15.8  percent  in  1982,  assuming 
no  changes  in  present  tax  law. 

The  problem  of  inflation-induced  in- 
creases in  the  tax  rates  is  much  more 
serious  today  than  it  was  when  President 
Kennedy  announced  his  tax  reduction 
plan.  Consequently,  the  positive  effects 
on  employment,  investment,  and  produc- 
tion which  would  result  from  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  tax  rates  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  much  greater  today.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  fact,  underestimated 
the  benefits  from  his  own  program.  He 
thought  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  budget  deficit  from  the  cut  in  taxes 
but  felt  that  this  would  be  made  up  in 
the  long  run.  As  it  turned  out,  the  in- 
crease in  productivity  and  economic 
growth  caused  an  immediate  increase  in 
tax  revenues  after  the  tax  cut  which 
exceeded  Treasury  estimates  for  the  next 
6  years.  The  following  table  illustrates 
this: 


(In  billions] 


Year 


1963      1964       1965     1966        1967       1968  Total 


Treasury-estimated  revenue  losses 2.4     _6J3     13.8     _20     _23.7     _24.4     —89 

Actual  revenue  gains ^7.0    +6.0      +4.0    +14     +19.0      +4.0     +54 

Note :  Library  of  Congress  study  done  at  my  request. 


Of  course,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  pub- 
lic statements  by  President  Carter  and 
members  of  his  administration,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  differ  with 
these  conclusions.  Treasury  Secretary 
Blumenthal,  for  example,  has  repeatedly 
spoken  about  the  need  for  changing  the 
tax  system  so  that  all  income,  including 
capital  gains,  would  be  taxed  at  a  imi- 
form.  lower  rate.  He  also  believes  that 
this  would  increase  Government  reve- 
nues: 

The  simple-minded  notion  underlying  all 
this  Is  that,  if  it  works,  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  bigger  pie,  and  higher 
levels  of  activity  producing  more  revenue. 
You  know,  it's  like  the  old  Joke  in  business — 
"were  losing  money,  but  we'll  make  it  up 
on  volume."  (Washington  Post,  January  23, 
1977) 

The  New  York  Daily  News  recently 
analyzed  President  Carter's  economic 
stimulus  program  and  concluded  that  it 
is  totally  misdirected  and,  therefore,  im- 


likely  to  produce  any  of  the  benefits  it  is 
designed  to  provide.  The  fundamental 
problem  with  President  Carter's  program 
is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  destruc- 
tive effects  that  high  tax  rates  have  had 
on  the  economy.  They  are  prohibiting  the 
formation  of  capital,  inhibiting  new  in- 
vestment, and  destroying  the  incentive 
to  work  and  produce.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  so  many  people  are  on  imemploy- 
ment  when  they  cannot  make  enough 
aftertax  income  to  be  as  well  off  as  they 
are  on  transfer  payments  and  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  which,  of  course,  are 
tax  free. 

A  significant  reduction  in  the  tax  rates 
across  the  board  would  not  only  create 
the  capital  that  American  industry  needs 
to  expand,  but  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
hiring  new  workers  and  create  a  greater 
incentive  to  work  harder  and  get  off 
unemployment.  We  need  jobs,  jobs  that 
produce  wealth  and  tax  revenues  not 


more  Government  jobs  that  consume  tsix 
revenues. 

It  is  Professor  McCracken's  view  that 
President  Carter's  program  is  essentially 
a  "Rube  Goldberg  contrivance."  He 
argues  Instead  that  permanent  tax  cuts 
would  do  far  more  to  help  the  economy, 
both  immediately  and  in  the  long  run. 
As  he  put  it : 

The  higher  level  of  economic  activity  pro- 
duced by  tax  reduction  Is  a  far  more  effective 
Job  creation  program  than  public  spending. 
It  is  more  effective  because  it  is  faster  and 
because  the  employment  opportunities  are 
less  apt  to  be  dead-end  jobs.  We  tried  tax 
reduction  in  1954  and  It  worked.  We  tried 
It  in  1964  and  It  worked.  We  tried  It  In 
1975,  and  the  fact  that  4.2  million  more  peo- 
ple are  now  employed  (88  percent  of  them  m 
the  private  sector)  strongly  suggests  that 
It  worked  once  again.  Because  history  Is  so 
clear  about  this,  one  has  to  suspect  that 
those  who  stubbornly  try  to  maintain  this 
distinction  between  tax  reduction  and  job 
creation  have  as  their  major  objective  sim- 
ply a  further  expansion  of  political  empires 
where  both  the  newly  created  bureaucracy 
and  the  holders  of  public  service  Jobs  veUl  be 
more  explicitly  beholden  to  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  most 
often  cited  as  a  justification  for  increased 
public  works  spending  versus  tax  reduc- 
tions to  create  jobs  is  that  public  works 
spending  is  supposed  to  work  more  quick- 
ly, because  the  jobs  are  created  directly 
through  Government  spending  rather 
than  indirectly  through  the  expansion  of 
private  industry. 

I  would  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  The  effect  of 
an  across-the-board  tax  rate  reduction 
would  be  immediate  and  substantial, 
while  the  evidence  suggests  that  public 
works  spending  mostly  just  creates  in- 
stant jobs  for  bureaucrats  here  in  Wash- 
ington. By  way  of  illustration,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star  last 
Thursday  reports  that  the  total  number 
of  people  hired  as  a  result  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion public  works  bill  passed  7  months 
ago  is  exactly  250  bureaucrats  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  administer 
the  program.  The  editorial  further  sug- 
gests that  even  when  the  money  is  finally 
distributed  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  going 
to  areas  that  do  not  really  have  an  un- 
employment problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  is  intol- 
erable and  a  better  way  to  create  jobs  Is 
to  cut  tax  rates.  If  tax  rates  were  reduced 
it  would  immediately  lower  the  cost  of 
hiring  new  workers  by  increasing  take- 
home  pay.  This  means  that  a  company 
would  be  able  to  pay  less  to  hire  new 
workers  without  reducing  tiieir  take- 
home  pay.  Furthermore,  this  would  cre- 
ate billions  of  dollars  of  capital  with 
which  to  expand  productive  capacity, 
which  will  not  only  create  jobs  but  will 
increase  the  total  supply  of  goods  ana 
services  at  the  same  time,  which  in  turn 
will  fight  inflation. 

By  contrast,  public  works  jobs  are  cre- 
ated very  slowly,  due  to  massive  amounts 
of  redtape,  indeed,  there  are  about  $19 
bilhon  of  projects  right  now  in  the 
paperwork  process,  and  they  must  be 
supported  by  taxation  on  the  productive 
element  of  society,  or  by  borrowing  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  private  capital 
available  for  investment.  Consequently, 
many  people  are  now  seriously  question- 
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ing  the  assumption  that  pubHc  works 
programs  are  good  ways  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Reducing  tax  rates  would  be  the  most 
immediate  and  effective  boost  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  all  the  o  )tions  open  to 
us.  It  would  stimulate  output,  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipn  ent,  the  con- 
struction of  homes  and  faci  ories.  and  the 
creation  of  more  jobs  ai  higher  real 
wages.  In  short,  reduced  rites  will  com- 
bat both  inflation  and  u]  lemployment. 
At  lower  tax  rates,  we  vould  have  a 
substantially  larger  private  sector  and  an 
expanding  tax  base.  The  jxpanded  tax 
base  would  more  than  offsjt  the  decline 
in  tax  rates,  as  it  has  don;  in  the  past, 
so  that  Government  reverues  would  be 
higher,  even  as  they  fell  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  :  n  fact,  para- 
doxically, they  would  be  h  gher  because 
they  were  a  lower  percen  age  of  GNP 
and  therefore  less  of  a  3rag  on  the 
growth  of  the  productive  sec  tor. 

The  choice  before  us  is  s )  simple  that 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyon  e's  not  being 
able  to  see  it.  There  are  tw  j  ways  to  try 
to  gain  additional  tax  reveaues:  higher 
tax  rates  with  less  economi;  activity,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  lower  tax  rates  with 
greater  economic  activity  tn  the  other. 
Higher  tax  rates  stunt  economic 
growth,  and  the  amount  of  i  ncome  avail- 
able to  be  taxed,  while  lover  tax  rates 
increase  economic  growth  and  income. 
Congress  should  pass  real  t  ix  reform  by 
guaranteeing  lower  tax  ra  es  and  thus 
assuring  real  growth,  but  it  vill  not  imtil 
the  public  demands  it.  Too  r  lany  In  Con- 
gress have  opted  for  the  "sp<  nd  your  way 
to  prosperity"  approach  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  their  attitude  ttat  Congress 
knows  how  to  spend  the  pe<  pie's  income 
better  than  the  people  thenselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mi .  Kemp)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  foi  1  additional 
minute. 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairnjan.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectito  is  heard. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairma  n.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  o '  words. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairm  in,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  ar  lendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Cali'omia  (Mr. 
RotrssELOT) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  b  ;lieve  that  a 
$70.3  billion  deficit  is  the  pro  per  stimulus 
for  our  economy.  Obvious  "realities  of 
recent  practical  experience  lave  proven 
that  our  Government  can  rot  spend  us 
back  to  prosperity  with  borrowed  and 
printing  press  money.  If  this  approach 
really  worked,  New  York  City  and  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  two  of  the 
most  prosperous  places  on  I  arth.  These 
two  dismal  examples  not  w  thstandlng, 
we  are  today  being  asked  to  approve  an 
additional  $70.3  billion  in  def  cit  financed 
spending  on  top  of  our  outra  f eous  public 
debt.  Is  this  how  President  ( barter  plans 
to  balance  the  budget  by  the  end  of  his 
first  term?  Does  a  $70.3  bllion  deficit 
look  like  a  step  in  the  difection  of  a 
balanced  budget? 
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In  my  opinion,  the  substitute  is  a  better 
way  to  go  about  increasing  the  purchas- 
ing power  and  stimulating  additional 
productive  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  where  the  real  wealth  of 
this  Nation  is  and  always  has  been.  Large 
deficits  only  stimulate  more  inflation, 
more  bureaucratic  interference  in  the 
marketplace  and  greater  dependence  on 
Federal  handouts.  Have  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  already  forgotten  that  our 
present  recession  was  caused  by  previous 
inflationary  deficit  spending. 

The  stress  of  the  Congress  should  be 
on  a  balanced  budget,  lower  Federal  tax 
rates  for  all  taxpayers,  reduced  Federal 
spending,  and  a  smaller  less  expensive 
Federal  establishment.  I  feel  the  stubsti- 
tute  proposal  is  more  likely  to  stimulate 
economic  confidence,  capital  investment, 
consumption,  new  job  opportunties  and 
an  expansion  of  the  tax  base  than  a  tax 
rebate.  It  has  happened  every  time  that 
there  have  been  major  tax  reductions  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  it  can  happen 
again.  So  I  support  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  as  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  listened  very  intently  to  the 
arguments  all  this  afternoon,  and  as  I 
indicated  yesterday,  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  philosophy.  The  majority  believes 
in  one  philosophy,  and  on  our  side  we 
believe  in  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  on  this  side 
that  the  way  to  create  jobs  is  through 
the  proposal  put  forth  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
and  others,  including  myself. 

After  the  last  handout  that  this  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress  gave  the 
American  people,  the  question  arose, 
How  long  wUl  it  last?  What  will  it  do? 

We  got  the  answer.  It  did  not  last,  and 
here  we  are  right  back  before  this  House 
today  with  a  similar  proposal,  except 
that  this  time  we  are  are  also  going  to 
hand  $50  around  to  certain  individuals 
whether  they  work  or  whether  they  do 
not,  and  whether  they  earn  income  or 
whether  they  do  not  earn  income. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  flaw  in 
this  particular  proposal,  calling  for  $8,- 
200,000,000  in  the  per  capita  $50  rebate, 
$1,400,000,000  for  rebates  in  excess  of  lia- 
bility, meaning  they  do  not  pay  any  tax, 
and  $50  payments  to  the  SSI  at  a  cost  of 
$1,800,000,000. 

After  the  last  so-called  rebate,  even 
people  on  social  security  saw  through  it 
and  said,  "This  is  cruel,  we  shouldn't  do 
it."  Some  people  sent  the  money  back. 

If  we  are  interested  in  creating  jobs 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  have 
had  one  experience  and  it  was  a  costly 
experience.  Almost  $8  billion  went  down 
the  drain  and  we  did  not  get  much  for 
it.  Some  of  the  people  went  to  the  gro- 
cery store  once  or  twice  and  then  the 
money  was  gone.  Now  they  will  get  $50 
and  they  will  go  down  to  the  grocery 
store  once  and  then  the  $50  will  be  gone. 

Does  one  think  that  we  will  create  jobs 
of  a  permanent  nature  through  such  a 
proposal?  Hogwash.  If  Members  are  in- 
terested in  politics,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
go  because  next  year  is  an  election  year 
and  the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
asking  at  that  time,  "What  were  the  ef- 


fects of  your  proposal  this  year  that  took 
?:is  down  that  road  of  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt?" 

The  people  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  national  debt  every  day  and  aware 
of  how  much  it  costs  them  just  to  service 
that  debt.  They  know  that  when  we  get 
up  to  almost  $40  billion,  which  is  the 
fourth  highest  functional  category  in  the 
entire  budget,  just  to  service  the  national 
debt,  they  are  unhappy  about  that.  The 
American  people  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  an  expense,  especially 
on  April  15  when  they  pay  up  on  their  tax 
bill.  They  will  be  asking  why. 

Sure,  we  might  buy  time  today.  But, 
comes  next  year  the  question  will  be  how 
successful  was  this  plan?  How  successful 
was  this  plan  to  create  permanent  jobs? 
That  is  what  the  people  are  interested 
in. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  someone  in  the 
well,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, say,  "Why  we  want  to  pass  out  these 
$50  checks  so  people  can  buy  automo- 
biles." 

How  many  automobiles  are  going  to  be 
purchased  with  $50  checks? 

I  remember  the  other  time  when  we 
had  this  proposal  before  us,  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  union  members 
from  the  General  Motors  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict came  down  here  lobbying  against  a 
permanent  tax  reduction,  lobbying 
against  President  Ford's  proposal,  be- 
cause they  said  it  was  giving  too  much 
money  to  people  who  pay  taxes.  Imagine 
that — people  who  paid  taxes. 

I  said  to  them,  "Just  1  minute.  You 
fellows  are  out  of  work  today.  If  we  fol- 
low this  proposal  outlined  by  President 
Ford  maybe  some  of  these  people  will  get 
back  some  of  the  money  they  paid  in  in 
taxes.  And  then  they  will  go  out  and  buy 
a  new  automobile  and  put  you  boys  back 
to  work.  Is  that  what  you  are  interested 
in?" 
They  said,  "Yes." 

I  said,  "How  many  people  do  you  think 
who  are  going  to  get  this  little  handout 
are  going  to  go  down  and  buy  new  auto- 
mobiles and  put  you  back  to  work?" 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  there 
in  my  oflBce  they  saw  through  that  trick. 
I  repeat,  they  saw  through  that  trick  and 
they  will  see  through  this  one. 

I  know  that  on  the  majority  side  you 
have  the  votes.  That  was  decided  last  No- 
vember 2.  You  can  put  through  this 
House  any  plan  you  want  to.  But,  let  me 
say  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
and,  hopefully,  that  will  be  next  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
budget  resolution  but  I  strongly  disagree 
with  the  assumption  made  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  reaching  its 
spending  ceiling  that  Congress  will  ap- 
prove recession  of  the  fiscal  year  1977 
funding  for  the  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  con- 
version. 

I  believe  Congress  may  well  reject  that 
rescission.  It  certainly  is  premature  con- 
jecture for  the  Budget  Committee  to  pre- 
sume this  action  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  this  resolution  has  absolutely 
no  legal  or  binding  impact  on  the  House, 
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I  would  offer  the  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  third  concurrent  resolution. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  this  matter  under  consideration.  The 
Budget  Committee  would  have  been  bet- 
ter advised  to  await  the  actions  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  rescissions. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  ill-advised  and 
ill-conceived. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  the  $50  rebate  is  not 
something  new  that  the  present  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  conceived. 
It  was  conceived  by  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration several  years  ago,  and  it  did  its 
work  several  years  ago.  It  did  stimulate 
the  economy.  It  does  work.  It  does  not 
last  because  something  else  had  to  be 
done  besides  a  quick  tax  rebate.  This 
time  around  in  this  recession  we  have 
added  something  else,  namely  a  jobs 
stimulus  package. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  well  and 
good  to  bring  in  the  name  of  our  former 
great  President,  President  Kennedy,  in 
this  debate,  when  we  had  a  permanent 
tax  cut,  but  the  economic  situation  is  not 
the  same;  it  is  not  the  same  at  all.  Many 
factors  were  different.  Many  factors  are 
different.  Among  other  things,  President 
Kennedy  did  not  tie  the  tax  reduction  in 
with  a  reduction  in  spending. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  would  do 
two  things.  It  would  reduce  individual 
income  taxes  in  1977  by  $19  billion  or  $38 
billion  at  annual  rates  to  provide  a  22 
percent   reduction   in   tax   rates.   As   a 
pretty  healthy  taxpayer  in  this  country, 
I  personally  would  not  mind  the  22  per- 
cent reduction  in  my  tax  rate.  It  would 
be  very  nice  for  me,  and  it  would  be  sub- 
stantial, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  con- 
tribute to  stimulating  the  economy,  nor 
do  I  think  it  would  help  to  get  the  un- 
employment rate  down  to  6.6  to  6.8  per- 
cent as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill. 
The  Rousselot  amendment  would  do 
one  other  thing.  It  would  reduce  spend- 
ing by  almost  $14  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  removing  all  of  the  economic  stim- 
ulus, the  economic  stimulus  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  sup- 
ported by  the  President.  It  is  wrong  at 
this  time  to  enact  a  permanent  tax  cut 
when  a  new  President,  President  Carter, 
at  this  very  moment  is  developing  a  gen- 
eral reform  proposal  for  the  entire  tax 
system.  Let  us  not  prejudge  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  give  him  a  chance.  Let  us 
give  him  a  chance  to  really  look  at  the 
entire  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  come 
up  with  a  good  reform  proposal.  A  per- 
manent tax  cut  of  this  size  at  this  time 
would  foreclose  many  of  Congress'  op- 
tions in  considering  a  much  needed  over- 
haul of  our  tax  system. 

Second,  permanent  reductions  of  22 
percent  for  all  individual  taxpayers 
would  reduce  the  progressive  nature — 
the  progressivity  nature,  if  you  will— of 
our  existing  tax  system,  and  we  have 
enough  regressive  taxes  in  this  country. 
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The  only  progressive  tax  system  we  have 
is  the  individual  income  tax,  and  let  us 
not  take  away  from  the  progressive  na- 
ture of  that  tax  system.  Obviously,  a  22 
percent  reduction  for  those  in  the  top  in- 
come brackets  means  a  great  deal  more 
to  those  taxpayers  than  to  those  in  our 
lower  brackets  who  would  receive  only  a 
2.5  percent  reduction. 

Third,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
stimulus  package  represents  a  balanced 
approach  to  stimulating  the  economy.  It 
is  not  a  magic  ward  as  was  said  yester- 
day, but  it  is  a  modest,  reasonable,  bal- 
anced approach  providing  temporary 
tax  rebates  to  spur  economic  activity, 
and  following  with  direct  job-creating 
programs  to  continue  the  recovery  as  the 
impact  of  the  rebates  fades.  Our  experi- 
ence with  the  1975  rebates  proposed  by 
then  President  Ford  was  that  temporary 
tax  reductions  without  the  follow-on  of 
direct  spending  activities  simply  were  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  economic  recovery. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Fourth,  the  substantial  spending  re- 
ductions which  the  amendment  would 
make  would  virtually  offset  the  tax  rer 
ductions,  providing  very  little  positive 
stimulus  to  the  economy.  As  a  result,  I 
believe  the  deficit  would  in  fact  be  a 
great  deal  higher  than  the  $58  billion 
deficit  proposed  by  the  amendment  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  time  for  the  tax 
reductions  to  stimulate  the  economy  in 
this  fiscal  year  sufficiently  to  recoup'  the 
immediate  revenue  losses  proposed  in  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected  by 
the  House  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  has 
brought  in  a  budget  resolution  along  the 
lines  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Carter  administration  for  an 
economic  package.  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether  an  economic  package  is  neces- 
sary at  all.  In  fact,  I  cannot  understand 
why  people  do  not  look  at  the  vital  signs 
of  the  economy,  as  I  do,  and  realize  that 
unemployment  is  on  the  way  down  and 
all  of  the  signs  as  far  as  business  activity 
are  concerned  look  good. 

It  seems  to  me  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  is  in  the  position  of  being  like  the 
man  who  took  two  pills  and  felt  so  good 
he  decided  to  take  the  whole  bottle.  Of 
course  sometimes  that  can  be  fatal. 

I  submit  that  right  now  our  economy 
does  not  need  this  economic  package.  I 
further  submit  that  if  we  do  enact  this 
legislation — and  I  think  we  will  because 
the  majority  has  the  votes — it  is  not  go- 
ing to  have  any  real  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy as  far  as  the  jobs  program  is  con- 
cerned until  around  the  middle  of  this 
year  or  perhaps  the  first  of  next  year. 

All  the  signs  continue  to  point  upward, 
as  I  see  them,  then  the  impact  of  this 
program  is  going  to  hit  about  the  time 
the  economy  is  ready  to  take  off  like  a 
big  bird  anyway. 

The  underlying  problem  in  the  econ- 
omy, Mr.  Chairman,  is  inflation.  It  is  not 
recession,  but  inflation.  And  yet  we  are 


going  to  enact  this  resolution  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  another  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
worst  possible  thing  we  can  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something — and 
we  obviously  are— I  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  His  proposal 
strikes  the  economy  where  it  does  have  a 
weakness— that  is  in  capital  formation 
and  in  capital  expenditure.  The  thing 
which  a  permanent  cut  will  allow  the 
people  of  this  country  to  do  within  the 
free  enterprise  system  is  to  move  ahead, 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  to  then  plan  to 
increase  plant  and  production  so  that  we 
can  meet  those  demands  which  will  be 
made  on  the  economy.  Goods  will  be  sold, 
proflts  will  be  made,  and  jobs  will  be 
created,  and  we  will  be  doing  the  things 
which  I  think  the  other  side  wants  to  do 
and  which  I  share. 

I  am  not  saying  I  like  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  currently  too  high.  I  would 
like  to  get  it  down  as  soon  as  we  can. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  through  the  tax 
cut.  I  do  not  know  why  the  people  on  the 
other  side  cannot  be  convinced  the  situa- 
tion is  not  dissimilar-^it  is  not  com- 
pletely similar,  but  it  is  not  dissimUar— 
to  the  situation  when  President  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  to  cut  taxes  and  taxes 
were  cut. 

I  think  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated this  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  economic  statesmanship  which 
we  have  seen  in  this  country  in  many  a 
year.  Why  can  we  not  do  it  again?  Why 
not  do  the  stimulating  in  this  proven  way 
by  cutting  taxes? 

I  think  I  could  say  these  jobs  which 
are  gomg  to  be  meted  out  will  be  meted 
out  by  the  people  who  will  be  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  other  party.  I  think  I 
could  point  out  there  are  38  Democratic 
Governors  around  the  country  who  will 
be  looking  very  zealously  toward  hand- 
ing out  these  jobs.  I  think  I  could  yell 
"politics,"  but  I  will  not.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that.  I  think  possibly  there  might 
be  some  such  motivation  but  I  will  not 
say  that. 

But  I  will  say  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  only  not  be  positive,  but  it 
will  be  completely  negative.  I  think  if 
this  legislation  passes  the  other  side  will 
look  back  and  say: 

Gee,  the  economy  did  not  look  so  bad  and 
we  are  sorry  we  are  In  this  inflationary 
binge — 

Which  we  will  then  be  in.  And  we  will 
be  back  here  again  with  some  legislation 
to  take  care  of  that  inflation.  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  do  it  with  wage  and  price 
controls,  because  I  think  that  will  be  the 
worst  possible  way  we  can  do  it  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  was  Burt  Lance  who  said: 

If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  It. 

That  is  what  we  are  saying  we  will  do 
here.  We  will  fix  what  is  not  broken,  I 
repeat: 

It  ain't  broke,  so  don't  fix  It. 
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we  are  about  $6  billion  short  of  our  rev- 
enue expectations — but  that  Is  not  the 
same  as  the  $20  billion  addition  to  our 
debt  we  propose  to  add  today. 

The  severe  winter  did  increase  our 
troubles — but  these  budget  increases  were 
in  the  mill  before  bad  weather  hit.  And 
we  still  do  not  know  if  the  ultimate  im- 
pact of  this  winter  will  be  large  or  small. 
Next  summer  we  can  expect  hard  times 
and  energy  shortages  because  of  the 
drought — and  next  fall  soaring  food 
prices  for  the  same  reason.  But  we  can- 
not keep  piling  on  deficits  while  we  wait 
for  better  weather  or  some  other  miracle. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  report  out  the 
tax  cut  package  asked  for  by  President 
Carter.  I  offered  an  alternative,  but  it 
was  not  adopted.  On  final  passage.  I  did 
vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  this  resolution  today.  I  realize 
that  seems  contradictoi-y. 

I  realize  the  economy  needs  a  boost. 
We  all  realize  it  is  not  easy  to  turn  down 
tax  cuts.  We  also  realize  there  Ls  a  strong 
tendency  not  to  cripple  a  new  President 
with  opposition  from  his  own  party  in 
his  early  days.  I  am  as  inclined  as  the 
next  to  give  a  new  President  a  chance 
to  set  his  style. 

But  I  also  worry  about  this  Congress 
and  its  budget  process.  If  we  abdicate 
now— if  we  make  light  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  and  turn  it  from  a  far- 
sighted  economic  program  into  a  quar- 
terly economic  update— I  think  we  will 
regret  it. 

We  should  not  jump  and  jerk  with 
each  new  wrinkle  in  the  economic  indi- 
cators. That  Is  what  we  used  to  do.  Our 
budget  process  was  conceived  in  order 
to  give  us  the  foresight  and  depth  of 
vision  to  provide  for  emergencies  while 
fashioning  a  responsible  and  responsive 
economic  policy. 

Last  fall  "the  fate  of  our  economic 
future"  hung  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  raising  S2  billion  in  revenue. 
Now  that  same  fate  rests  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  cutting  back  rev- 
enues $13.8  billion.  That  does  not  make 
sense  to  me.  It  has  no  depth  of  vision  to 
it,  and  I  think  it  must  stop.  And  I  think 
it  will  stop  because  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  going  to 
get  tired  of  starting  every  year  with  a 
tax  cut  and  ending  it  with  a  tax  hike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
in  less  than  3  years  that  we  have  used, 
essentially  this  same  procedure  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Today  we  are  raising 
the  deficit  approximately  $20  billion  t.o 
pay  for  that  stimulus.  I  recognize  that 
some  stimulus  may  be  needed,  but  I  think 
others  ways  are  more  desirable.  I  offered 
a  substitute  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  would  have  raised  taxes 
in  certain  categories  and  which  would 
have  raised  enough  money  to  provide  for 
the  jobs  program— public  service  and 
public  works.  That  was  not  adopted. 

So,  here  we  are  again  with  the  third 
budget  resolution.  We  are  paying  for 
the  stimulus  by  merely  raising  "the  defi- 
cit. This  procedure  does  damage  to  nur 
Budget  Control  Act,  and  we  are  meekly 
submitting  to  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
with  some  reluctance,  in  opposition  to 
the  Rousselot  substitute  to  the  Giaimo 
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committee  amendment.  The  substitute 
calls  for  a  tax  reduction  of  $19  billion 
and  reductions  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

Many  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
feel  that  the  $50  rebate  will  not  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  stimulating  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  To  the  contrary,  it  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  costly  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  That  is  why  I  welcomed  the 
Republican  initiative  calling  for  a  per- 
manent tax  reduction.  I  support  perma- 
nent tax  reductions  in  preference  to  the 
$50  debate  scheme. 

The  Rousselot  substitute,  however,  also 
proposes  massive  cuts  in  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  which  would  more  than 
offset  any  stimulative  impact  from  the 
tax  reduction.  By  my  calculations,  budg- 
et authority  would  be  reduced  by  some 
$42  billion  while  outlays  would  be  cut 
by  $13.8  billion. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence and  reason  to  conclude  that  re- 
ductions in  authority  and  outlays  are 
necessary.  But. the  haste  with  which  these 
cuts  were  drawn  up  casts  serious  doubts 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  cutlay  and  budget 
authority  figures  contained  in  the  sub- 
stitute. Accordingly,  I  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  oppose  the  otherwise  re- 
sponsible Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  very  difficult  and  painful  situa- 
tion this  afternoon  as  we  are  confronted 
with  this  third  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget.  First  of  all, 
I  deeply  regret  the  very  necessity  for 
this  resolution.  It  is  the  direct  outgro^\'th 
of  a  much  slower  than  anticipated  eco- 
nomic recovery— despite  the  continued 
assurances  of  the  last  administration 
during  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign last  fall— and  of  the  most  incle- 
ment winter  weather  since  colonial  times. 
Nevertheless,  it  calls  into  question  the 
whole  process  of  the  first  and  second 
budget  resolutions  which  we  proudly 
passed  with  such  loud  fanfare  in  the  last 
Congress. 

What  particularly  disturbs  me  about 
this  particular  budget  revision  is  the  easv 
acceptance  of  an  over  $70  biUion  deficit^ 
an  amount  similar  to  the  fiscal  year  1976 
deficit.  I  recall,  with  some  sense  of  irony, 
how  much  we  all  bragged,  during  our 
own  campaigns  last  fall,  about  the  sharp 
cut  that  we  carved  out  of  the  deficit  and 
about  our  grand  plans  for  a  balanced 
budget  within  3  years.  Now  here  we 
are,  faced  with  the  task  of  approving 
the  same  deficit  as  1  year  ago.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  know  what  our  constituents 
will  think  of  this  situation.  Perhaps,  un- 
fortunately, they  will  feel  that  we  en- 
gaged in  deceptive  practices  last  year. 
That  would  be  a  particularly  unhappy 
situation,  compounding  the  already  sorry 
reputation  that  this  branch  of  Govern- 
ment suffers  in  the  public  perception. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  one 
part  of  the  stimulus  package;  namely, 
the  $50-per -person  income  tax  rebate.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  economist,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  common  sense  indi- 
cates that  placing  $50  in  the  hands  of 
most  American  adults  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars  and  accomplish  little  in  terms  of 
actually  stimulating  our  sadly  lagging 
economy.  That  sum  of  money  is  miniscule 
to  each  individual,  no  matter  what  the 
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income  level,  and  will  not  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  those  so-called  big  ticket 
items  which  will  get  our  industrial 
capacity  rolling  again.  That  sum  will 
only  be  spent  for  incidental  type  items 
which,  while  important  in  some  house- 
holds, will  not,  I  think,  accomplish  the 
purpose  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inter- 
esting thing  about  this  third  budget  reso- 
lution is  that  once  again  the  majority, 
in  its  penchant  for  freev/heeling  spend- 
ing, has  exceeded  the  President's  budg- 
et— but  this  time  it  is  your  own  President. 
Even  though  choosing  to  spend  at  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  rate  than  his  predeces- 
sor, his  party  in  Congress,  not  to  be  un- 
done, simply  ups  the  ante  and  does  him 
one  better? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt,  then,  why 
the  Democratic  economic  package  does 
not  include  a  permanent  tax  cut  of  any 
consequence.  It  is  evident  in  the  makeup 
of  this  budget  resolution — that  you  need 
the  money  in  order  to  carry  out  your 
philosophy  of  expanding  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment even  more. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  to 
provide  for  a  program  to  deal  with  our 
luiemployment  problem,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  provides  the  wrong  tools,  in  the 
wrong  amounts,  at  the  wrong  times,  and 
all  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
During  the  past  2  years  we  have  finally 
been  able  to  establish  a  steady  economic 
course  which  has  enabled  us  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  rate  of  infiation  while 
at  the  same  time  pulling  us  out  of  the 
recession.  What  we  need  is  an  economic 
program  that  will  continue  this  steady 
course  by  providing  a  gradual  stimulus 
without  reigniting  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Instead  what  we  have  here  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  hopeful  remedies  that  will  pro- 
duce sudden  jolts  and  shocks  to  the  econ- 
omy and  cannot  help  but  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  wild  economic  swings  of  the 
past  without  significantly  impacting  on 
the  imemployment  problem. 

Steady  economic  progress  would  be 
best  served  by  a  permanent  tax  cut  re- 
sulting in  long-term  tax  reductions  and 
gradually  expanding  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  substitute 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rottsselot).  The 
tax  cuts  of  1962  to  1965  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  are  ample  proof  of 
the  effectiveness  of  permanent  tax  rate 
reductions.  The  effect  of  these  cuts  in 
the  marginal  tax  rates  did  not  result  in 
higher  deficits,  but  rather,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  have  already  demonstrated,  boost 
the  GNP  and  increase  employment.  In- 
creased employment  in  turn  expands  the 
tax  base  and  the  result  is  a  net  increase 
in  revenues.  The  result  of  these  revenue 
gains  from  an  expanded  tax  base  show 
clearly  that  tax  rate  reductions  provide 
a  program  for  stimulating  the  economy 
that  does  not  require  deficit  spending. 
The  adoption  of  a  permanent  tax  cut 
of  this  kind  would  produce  a  smaller 
deficit  than  President  Carter's  program 
and  could  provide  over  the  long  run  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  pay  off  some  of  our 
huge  national  debt. 
Instead,  we  get  a  one-shot  tax  rebate 


which  will  give  our  citizens  only  tem- 
porary relief  and  will  only  temporarily 
expand  the  economy.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  itself  states  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  jobs  created  by  the  rebate 
will  fall  by  the  wayside  next  year  unless 
foUowup  permanent  tax  cuts  are  also 
provided,  and  certainly  the  limited  in- 
crease in  the  standard  deduction  does 
not  measure  up  as  effective  permanent 
tax  reduction. 

Steady  economic  progress  requires  a 
level  of  spending  that  will  not  result  in 
new  infiationary  pressures.  Instead,  what 
we  have  is  a  proposed  $20  billion  increase 
in  the  budget  deficit,  resulting  in  a  rec- 
ord deficit  of  over  $70  billion.  Many 
economists  are  clearly  worried  over  the 
Impact  a  deficit  of  this  size,  coupled  with 
a  deficit  of  nearly  equal  size  proposed  by 
Mr.  Carter  for  fiscal  1978,  will  have  on 
interest  rates  and  the  availability  of  pri- 
vate capital  needed  for  business  expan- 
sion. 

We  are  faced  with  a  deficit  of  this  size 
because  the  spending  components  of  this 
package  are  excessive  and  do  not  rep- 
resent the  most  cost  effective  means  of 
putting  people  back  to  work. 

The  public  works  approach  to  job  cre- 
ation is  a  glaring  example  in  this  regard. 
The  committee  report  itself  admits  that 
each  new  job  will  cost  a  whopping  $25,- 
000  and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  report  fi- 
nally puts  to  rest  some  of  the  myths  that 
have  been  spread  about  regarding  the 
job  creating  potential  of  this  approach. 
Proponents  have  been  claiming  that 
each  $2  billion  will  create  upward  of 
200,000  to  300,000  jobs.  It  might  create 
this  number  of  jobs  if  you  count  jobs  of  3 
days'  duration,  or  a  week's  duration,  or 
a  month's  duration,  as  is  typical  for  jobs 
on  a  construction  project.  When  these 
jobs  are  put  on  a  man-year  basis,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  each  $2  billion  will  only 
create  an  additional  80,000  man-year 
jobs.  And  this  includes  both  direct  and 
indirect  jobs.  In  addition,  many  of  these 
jobs  are  not  likely  to  come  on  board  until 
18  months  to  2  years  from  now  when  the 
needs  may  not  be  the  same  and  the  effect 
will  be  to  further  stimulate  Inflationary 
pressures. 

Yet,  instead  of  discontinuing  this  inef- 
fective approach  which  discriminates  in 
favor  of  construction  workers,  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  this  body  are  asking  to  double 
even  the  President's  request. 

But  this  is  not  the  extent  of  high  cost 
jobs  in  this  resolution.  The  recreation 
jobs  provided  for  will  cost  $15,000  per 
man-year;  railroad  and  highway  con- 
struction. $25,000;  and  coimtercyclical 
assistance.  $25,000. 

When  you  add  to  this  $269  miUion  in 
excess  of  the  Carter  proposal  for  EPA 
construction  reimbursement,  which  pro- 
vides no  jobs,  and  $300  million  over  the 
Carter  recommendation  for  job  training, 
with  little  concern  evidenced  over  the 
job-related  effectiveness  of  such  train- 
ing, it  is  easy  to  see  why  we  are  facing  a 
$70  billion  deficit. 

Even  when  we  view  one  of  the  few 
components  in  this  package  which  are 
reasonably  cost-effective— the  public 
sei-vice  jobs  at  $8,300  per  man-year,  we 
see  that  the  committee's  main  concern 
is  how  quickly  they  can  get  the  jobs 
funded  and  not  how  effectively  the  Jobs 


can  be  established  so  that  they  fully 
meet  the  goals  of  the  law. 

We  have  seen  what  the  program  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution  does;  now. 
what  does  it  not  do?  Most  importantly, 
it  does  not  address  the  unemployment 
problem  on  a  long-range  basis.  It  does 
not  address  the  question  as  to  whether 
our  economy  really  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  jobs  for  everyone  who  wants  to 
work  without  substantial  infiation.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  the  in- 
creased percentage  of  our  work-eligible 
population  who  are  seeking  work,  par- 
ticularly secondary  breadwinners.  It  does 
not  address  the  question  of  more  effec- 
tively tying  job  training  to  jobs  available 
in  order  that  these  jobs  can  be  filled.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  problem  whereby 
people  choose  to  take  unemployment  or 
welfare  benefits  rather  than  take  less 
than  desirable  or  unsuitable  jobs.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  2  to  3 
million  jobs  held  by  iUegal  aliens. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  budget  resolution 
ought  to  be  sent  back  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  develop  a  more  effective, 
long  ranging,  and  responsible  approach 
to  our  unemployment  problem.  The  new 
resolution  ought  to  provide  for  an  em- 
ployer tax  credit  on  an  experimental 
basis.  It  ought  to  limit  funding  for  job 
training  to  experimental  approaches  de- 
signed to  better  tie  training  to  actual 
jobs  available.  It  ought  to  provide  for 
a  permanent  tax  cut  rather  than  a  tax 
rebate.  It  ought  to  call  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  making  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens  illegal,  thus  mak- 
ing this  an  integral  component  of  a  job 
creating  program  by  opening  up  at  least 
a  million  jobs  to  unemployed  Americans. 
It  ought  to  call  for  a  comprehensive 
study,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
American  business  community,  as  to  the 
long-range  capacity  of  our  private  sec- 
tor to  provide  jobs  for  everybody  who 
wants  one,  and  the  steps  that  may  be 
needed  to  accomplish  this. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  we  reject  this  resolution  and  then 
set  about  to  draft  a  better  one. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  strongly  urge  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  to  support  the  ship- 
building recission  of  $452.6  million  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  in  the  report  on  the  third  con- 
current resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  essence,  this  reasonable  course  of 
action  will  rescind  $371  million  in  pro- 
posed budget  authority  for  long-lead 
funds — which  have  not  yet  been  obli- 
gated by  the  way — to  convert  the  U.S.S. 
Long  Beach  to  an  Aegis  ship.  In  addition, 
$81.6  million  out  of  a  total  $350  million 
in  proposed  budget  authority  which  was 
programed  for  construction  of  the  CVN- 
71  for  nuclear-powered  carrier  is  recom- 
mended for  rescission.  The  remaining 
$268.4  million  has  already  been  obligated 
to  procure  nuclear  propulsion  compon- 
ents— including  reactor  vessels — which 
will  now  become  a  spare  set  for  the  three 
Nimitz-class  carriers  already  authorized 
and  funded. 

Although  we  may  have  good  reason  to 
ultimately  modernize  the  Long  Beach 
and  may  very  well  need  an  additional 
large-deck,  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  in  subsequent  years  depending 
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stretch  service  life  an  additional  25 
years;  the  DDG-47  should  have  a  normal 
life-cycle  of  30  years.  And  in  general, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  DDG-47  plat- 
form is  less  expensive  for  about  the  same 
defensive  effectiveness.  Once  lead-ship 
development  costs  have  been  absorbed  for 
the  DDG-47,  the  nine  follow-on  ships 
will  cost  approximately  $652  million 
each  as  opposed  to  an  estimated  $783 
million  plus  for  modernization  and  con- 
version of  the  Long  Beach  to  an  Aegis 
platform.  Thus,  on  February  17,  1977,  in 
the  face  of  such  overwhelming  evidence. 
Admiral  Holloway  stated  that  in  his 
judgment,  development  of  the  DDG-47 
and  a  modern  nuclear  Aegis  ship  had  a 
much  higher  priority  than  conversion  of 
the  Long  Beach.  I  fully  agree  with  his 
estimate  of  the  situation.  In  any  event, 
the  Long  Beach  will  not  soon  be  lost 
from  current  inventories,  since  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  request  a  more 
modest  total  of  $261  million  for  modern- 
ization in  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  rescission 
which  in  effect  cancels  construction  of 
a  fourth  Nimitz-c\&s&  nuclear -powered 
aircraft  carrier  and  includes  a  new  car- 
rier-type in  the  5 -year  defense  plan,  I 
agree  in  principle  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  we  need  to  explore  new 
technologies  in  ship,  missile,  and  aircraft 
systems  which  may  offer  prospects  of  ful- 
filling sea -based  air  requirements  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  through  a  combina- 
tion of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capabil- 
ities. According  to  recent  cost  estimates, 
the  CVN-71  was  expected  to  cost  about 
$2.3  billion  as  opposed  to  an  estimated 
$1.2  billion  for  the  first  nonnuclear  CW 
and  approximately  $900  million  for  a  fol- 
low-on ship — all  estimates  in  1979  dol- 
lars. 

As  you  may  already  be  aware  of.  the 
CW  is  a  new  nonnuclear  carrier-type, 
smaller  in  total  tonnage,  designed  to 
provide  a  future  V/STOL  aircraft  plat- 
form while  retaining  a  respectable  con- 
ventional aircraft  launching  capability 
in  the  near  term.  At  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  displacement,  the  new  CW  will 
initially  carry  50  to  60  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. The  CVN-71,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  designed  to  displace  about  90,000  tons 
and  carry  between  85  and  90  aircraft. 
Thus,  for  approximately  the  same  costs, 
we  can  have  either  one  CVN-71  with  85 
to  90  aircraft  or  two  CWs  with  a  total 
capacitj'  ranging  between  100  and  120 
aircraft.  Although  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  efficacy  and  wisdom  of 
continuing  to  construct  large  fossil- 
fueled  surface  combatants,  the  bottom 
line  is  that  cancellation  of  the  CVN-71 
and  inclusion  of  two  CWs  in  the  5 -year 
defense  plan  means  that  we  can  have 
more— although  possibly  less  versatile — 
ships  with  greater  net  firepower  available 
over  a  broader  expanse  of  the  world's 
oceans  and  a  greater  residual  force  after 
a  specified  number  of  combat  losses. 
Moreover,  we  are  keeping  our  options 
open  while  simultaneously  moving  ahead 
in  the  planning  stage  toward  develop- 
ment of  new  ship-types.  In  any  event, 
we  still  have  time  next  year — and  the 
year  after — to  revise  this  decision  if  it 
is  deemed  that  we  in  fact  need  a  fourth 
nuclear-powered   carrier   since   lengthy 


lead  time  nuclear  propulsion  components 
will  still  be  on  order. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  a 
misgiving  I  have  with  respect  to  the 
general  thrust  of  our  overall  shipbuild- 
ing program.  I  am  concerned  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  seen  foui-  separate 
and  distinct  naval  shipbuilding  programs 
from  the  executive  branch  in  the  last 
13  months.  Moreover,  recent  hear- 
ings have  pointed  up  the  fact  that  even 
within  the  naval  establishment  itself, 
a  lack  of  consensus  exists  as  to  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  Navy  general  purpose 
forces.  More  importantly,  however,  is 
the  general  lack  of  vision  reflected  in 
these  four  previous  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams as  to  how  present  and  proposed 
naval  forces  relate  to  their  primary  mis- 
sion. Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  must  look 
more  closely  at  where  our  shipbuilding 
program  is  taking  us,  and  insist  upon 
clearly  defined  objectives  and  justifica- 
tions before  embarking  on  a  massive 
shipbuilding  effort. 

This  leads  to  the  last  point  I  would  like 
to  make  and  that  is  after  we  have  finally 
resolved  the  issues  surrounding  an  opti- 
mal shipbuilding  program,   just  where 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  build  addi- 
tional ship  acquisitions  in  the  future — 
particularly  if  they  are  nuclear.  Central 
to  the  question  of  CVN-71  construction 
is  where  the  ship  will  be  built,  and  when 
it  can  be  delivered  to  the  Navy.  Newport 
News  is  the  only  private  shipyard  that 
presently  has  the  facilities,  skilled  man- 
power, and  experience  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  complex  task  of  constructing 
a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  that  in  this  very 
same  yard,  the  Eisenhower  (CVN-69)  is 
currently  2  years  behind  schedule,  and 
the  Vinson  (CVN-70)  is  only  17 -percent 
complete   at  the  present  time   thereby 
quite  possibly  placing  in  doubt  its  sched- 
uled delivery  to  the  fieet  in  1980.  More- 
over, while  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
Newport  News  claims  on  the  CGN-36  and 
CGN-70  have  been  encouraging,  the  over- 
all claims  dispute  between  Newport  News 
and  the  Navy  is  far  from  settled.  Indeed, 
management  has  refused  to  take  on  addi- 
tional nuclear  surface  ships  until  all  of 
these  claims  are  settled  satisfactorily. 
This  is  particularly  troubling  since  New- 
port News  is  presently  the  only  yard- 
public  or  private — constructing  nuclear 
surface  ships  in  the  United  States  today. 
Turning  to  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing large-deck  carriers  at  public  yards, 
only  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard's 
drydock  No.  6  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate such  ships.  Lack  of  sufficient  lift 
capacity,  efficient  yard  layout  and  steel 
handling  capabilities,  and  a  readily  avail- 
ble  labor  supply  in  the  Bremerton  area 
argue  against  authorizing  construction 
of  a  ship  comparable  to  a  Nimitz-class 
carrier  at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard anytime  soon. 

Regarding  the  construction  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  only  two  yards  pres- 
ently build  such  vessels.  Electric  Boat 
builds  the  bulk  of  our  nuclear  submarines 
with  Newport  News  providing  a  much 
smaller  number.  Here,  too,  delivery  lags 
are  very  real  and  widespread.  The  SSN- 
688  program  at  the  Electric  Boat  ship- 
yard   was    running   an   average   of    11 
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months  behind  schedule  before  the  start 
of  the  154-day  strike  last  year  involving 
10,000  of  its  submarine  workers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  shipbuilding  recis- 
sions  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  since  they  provide  us  with 
both  balance  and  fiexibility,  and  permit 
us  to  keep  our  options  open.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  my  first  genuine  concerns  about 
the  overall  thrust  of  our  ciu-rent  ship- 
building program,  and  questions  over  our 
existing  nuclear  shipbuilding  capacity. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  third  budget  resolution. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee I  also  want  to  personally  commend 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
GiAiMo,  for  his  leadership  and  his  hard 
work,  and  to  thank  him  for  that  special 
quality  which  he  has  brought  to  the 
committee,  which  while  providing  direc- 
tion, still  allows  each  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee to  express  our  own  ideas  and  to 
work  for  our  own  points  of  view. 

In  regards  to  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion, now  before  us,  it  will  raise  our  ex- 
penditure ceilings  and  lower  our  revenue 
floor  to  accommodate  measures  necessary 
to  stimulate  our  economy. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  stimulative  action  is  necessary.  Our 
committee  heard  testimony  from  leading 
economists  of  various  persuasions,  both 
liberal  and  conservative.  The  actions  rec- 
ommended, including  tax  incentives  and 
direct  job  creation  are  necessary. 

The  facts  are  these:  Over  8  million 
Americans  are  unemployed  and  millions 
more  are  underemployed  or  on  part-time 
jobs.  Our  productive  capacity  Is  not  being 
fully  utilized.  The  latest  estimate  is  that 
only  80.5  percent  is  operative.  The 
growth  rate  in  our  economy  for  the  last 
quarter  was  less  than  4  percent  which 
means  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  un- 
employment. 

Obviously,  those  of  us  responsible  to 
the  American  people  cannot  allow  this 
situation  to  persist.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Federal  spending  solves  all  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  in  this  Instance,  some  direct 
action  is  almost  mandatory. 

To  begin  to  solve  these  problems,  and 
that  is  all  we  can  do,  is  to  make  a  begin- 
ning— we  do  not  offer  a  panacea — our 
resolution  contains  funds  to  create  jobs.  I 
particularly  approve  of  that  portion 
which  works  through  the  private  sector 
because  it  operates  as  a  compliment  to 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Frankly,  I 
have  some  problems  about  the  creation  of 
public  service  leaf -raking  jobs,  but  these 
incentives  for  businessmen  to  hire  new 
employees,  particularly  since  they  are 
directed  at  the  small  businessman  in  a 
fashion  that  assists  without  interference, 
offer  the  best  approach. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  point  clear, 
however,  and  that  is  although  I  am 
against  Federal  spending  in  areas  where 
I  feel  the  private  sector  could  do  better. 
I  do  feel  that  there  are  certain  human 
needs  that  must  be  considered.  An  im- 
employed  person  undergoes  almost  in- 
calculable suffering,  both  psychological- 
ly and  financially.  To  me  7.3  percent  un- 
employment means  that  8  million  people 
are  undergoing  severe  hardship — hard- 


ship that  has  been  heightened  by  the 
severe  winter  weather.  That  is  why  I 
can  support  recommendations  for  accel- 
erated public  works,  public  service  jobs 
and  countercyclical  assistance  to  the 
areas  hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  view  my  task  to  curb  excessive 
spending  and  to  promote  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  believe  in  what  this  third  budg- 
et resolution  will  attempt  to  do  for  our 
economy  and  I  believe  that  the  direct 
and  positive  action  provided  for  is  neces- 
sary. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 110,  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  action  to  spur 
our  lagging  economic  recovery  is  badly 
needed.  And  the  effects  on  our  economy 
of  the  severe  winter  weather  and  fuel 
shortages,  which  have  crippled  the 
Northeast  in  general  and  my  home  state 
of  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  make  such 
action  doubly  necessary. 

The  economic  recovery  has  proceeded 
at  a  considerably  slower  pace  than  was 
anticipated  by  the  94th  Congress.  The 
goal  of  the  second  budget  resolution, 
adopted  last  fall,  w^as  a  reduction  in  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  to  7.1  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  1976  and  6  percent  at 
the  end  of  1977.  With  the  unemployment 
rate  hovering  at  7.8  percent  this  past  De- 
cember, however,  that  objective  is  far 
from  being  realized. 

Furthermore,  the  impact  of  this  win- 
ter's weather  can  only  be  to  compound 
the  already  serious  problem  posed  by 
the  slow  economic  recovery.  There  have 
been  estimates  that  as  many  as  2  million 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
fuel  shortages,  plant  closings,  and  re- 
lated dislocations.  While  it  is  too  early 
to  analyze  with  precision  the  ultimate 
economic  effects  of  the  winter  of  1976-77, 
there  are  projections  that  it  will  cause  a 
decline  of  $5  to  $10  billion  in  real  GNP 
and  an  increase  of  between  0.2  and  0.7 
percent  in  the  unemployment  rate.  And 
I  would  note  that  these  economic  effects 
are  concentrated  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  the  other  States  most 
severely  affected  by  the  weather  crisis. 

The  economic  stimulus  package  re- 
flected in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110  is  closely  modeled  after,  though 
slightly  larger  than,  that  proposed  by 
President  Carter.  The  committee  version 
would  provide  a  total  of  $17.3  billion  of 
additional  spending  and  revenue  cuts. 
The  $13.8  billion  of  tax  cuts  and  rebates 
is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Direct  spending  on  job  creation 
would  be  $3.5  billion,  some  $1.3  billion 
more  than  recommended  by  Mr.  Carter 
in  his  recent  budget  revisions.  This  rela- 
tively small  spending  increase  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  economic 
effects  of  our  severe  winter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  reluctant  to 
endorse  the  addition  of  $17  billion  more 
to  the  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
But  I  feel  we  have  no  real  choice.  For 
even  with  this  infusion  of  spending  power 
into  the  economy,  unemployment  ;s  pro- 
jected to  be  6.8  percent  at  the  end  of  1977. 
And  it  would  still  be  6.1  percent  at  the 


end  of  1978,  which  is  above  the  level  pre- 
viously projected  for  the  current  year. 

I  believe  we  will  only  be  able  to  get  on 
the  road  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  balanced  budget  when  we  can  bring 
unemployment  down  to  more  tolerable 
levels.  We  must  keep  uppermost  in  mind 
that,  not  only  is  unemployment  very  cost- 
ly in  direct  budgetary  terms — $15  to  $20 
billion  of  unemployment  insurance,  food 
stamps,  and  related  costs  for  every  1  per- 
cent of  unemployment — but  it  also  costs 
us  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  lost  national 
product  and  tax  revenue.  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  110  in  large  meas- 
ure because  it  represents  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  reducing  those  costs  to  accept- 
able levels. 

Some  contend  that  this  legislation  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  the  way  of  job  crea- 
tion programs.  Others  say  it  goes  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  expanded  Federal 
deficits. 

My  conclusion  is  that  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  110  represents  a  bal- 
anced, responsible  course  of  action.  In 
the  fact  of  a  demonstrably  slower  re- 
covery, it  was  essential  to  act,  but  equally 
essential  not  to  overreact.  That  is  v.hat 
our  committee  has  done,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  product  of  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  de- 
bate the  third  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion with  its  substantial  job -creating 
programs,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  may 
be  overlooking  an  opportunity  to  create 
jobs  with  military  public  works.  Many  of 
the  proposals  included  in  todays  stimu- 
lus package,  will  not  come  on  stream  for 
over  a  year.  The  same  delays  would  not 
occur  in  making  funds  available  for  care- 
fully planned  military  construction  proj- 
ects. 

There  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
needed  military  construction  projects  in 
the  advance  planning  stage,  that  $500 
to  $600  million  worth  of  construction 
could  be  let  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  A  program  of  this  magnitude  would 
generate  35,000  to  45,000  direct  construc- 
tion jobs  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  related  jobs. 

Such  a  program  would  not  even  have 
to  wait  for  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
Army  estimates  that  it  could  enter  into 
contracts  for  $30  million  in  construction 
by  June  30,  and  additional  $44  million  by 
October  31,  and  an  additional  $88  million 
by  December  31.  The  Navy  could  do  a 
similar  job:  $30  million  by  June  30,  an 
additional  $70  million  by  October  31,  and 
an  additional  $80  million  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  The  Air  Force  could  provide  mili- 
tary construction  projects  totaling  $136 
million  and  family  housing  projects 
totaling  $55  million  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  would  do  well  to  look  to  those 
programs  already  in  place  to  supplement 
new  public  works  programs  included  in 
the  third  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  the  third  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget.  This  resolution  calls 
for  more  of  the  same  reckless  deficit 
spending  that  has  created  and  sustained 
our  problems  of  infiation  and  imemploy- 
ment. 
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Permanent  tax  rate  reductions  will 
strengthen  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  They  will  create  new  and 
meaningful  jobs  by  directly  stimulating 
investment.  This  in  turn  will  expand  the 
tax  base  and  provide  more  tax  revenues, 
helping  to  offset  any  loss  in  tax  dollars. 
Consequently,  this  approach  will  not 
have  the  inflationary  impact  of  the  third 
concurrent  resolution. 

I  support  the  substitute  concurrent 
resolution  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  second — and 
what  I  thought  would  be  the  final — 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1977,  October 
1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1977. 

At  that  time.  I  had  praise  for  the 
budget  process  itself  which  allowed  Con- 
gress to  regain  at  last  the  whip  hand 
over  the  Federal  budget,  and  praise  for 
a  resolution  which  at  least  had  made  a 
start  in  reducing  the  increase  of  outlays 
and  the  corresponding  Federal  deficit. 
Most  importantly,  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess undertook  to  set  limits  in  advance  on 
spending  and  deficits.  That  is  an  essen- 
tial stai'ting  point. 

I  stUl  feel  that  the  new  budget  process, 
and  the  limit  it  put  on  spending  in  the 
second  budget  resolution,  is  essential  to 
get  a  grip  on  Federal  spending,  save  the 
taxpayers'  dollars,  fight  inflation,  and 
move  toward  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
a  balanced  budget.  This  must  be  our  goal. 
One  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
January  19,  House  Joint  Resolution  167, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  requiring  that 
the  budget  be  balanced.  Considering  this 
country's  recent  history  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing, it  would  appear  that  only  by 
constitutional  amendment  will  we  get 
back  on  track  and  live  within  our  means. 

Instead,  much  to  my  dismay,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  third  budget  resolution, 
ostensibly  to  give  the  economy  a  boost 
and  to  pro\'ide  much-needed  jobs.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  the  plight  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  work.  This  plight 
of  unemployed  persons  must  be  solved 
in  economic  and  human  terms  as  well. 
But,  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  ravages  of  inflation  that  affect  those, 
like  the  elderly,  who  must  live  on  flxed 
incomes  and  who  watch  their  already 
tiny  pittances  melt  away  into  nothing 
as  prices  continue  to  rise.  Excessive  def- 
icits contribute  to  that  inflation. 

What  good  is  it  to  set  budget  limits- 
necessary,  important,  justifiable  limits— 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  stand  by  those 
limits,  as  hard  as  it  may  be  to  do  so? 

While  these  limits  are  obviously  not 
infiexible.  I  feel  that  only  under  extraor- 
dinary and  imforeseen  circumstances 
should  they  be  lifted.  By  extraordinary 
circumstances  I  mean  strikes,  a  deepen- 
ing recession,  foreign  developments  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  or,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  results  of  an  unpredictable, 
devastatingly  cold  winter  and  a  natural 
gas  shortage  that  seriously  affected  the 
economy  and  resulted  in  closed  busi- 
nesses and  industries,  layoffs  of  workers, 
and  a  decrease  in  productivity.  This  cost 
us  dearly.  We  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem and  I  am  willing  to  do  so.  We  must. 


But  we  do  not  have  to  kill  the  patient  to 
cure  his  flu.  We  do  not  have  to  wreck 
the  budget  limits  to  accommodate  the 
needed  increases  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  President  proposed  an  increase  in 
the  budget  limits  for  economic  stimulus 
and  dealing  with  the  distress  caused  by 
the  winter.  I  might  have  considered  that 
proposal  as  having  some  merit.  Regret- 
tably, however,  the  Budget  Committee's 
bill  exceeds  even  the  President's  request. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  being  told  that 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  overall 
slowdown  of  the  economy  during  the  past 
6  months.  Yet,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics figures  show  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease from  October  1976  to  January 
1977  of  only  1.1  percent  and  a  drop  in 
the  unemployment  rate  from  7.9  percent 
in  October  1976  to  7.3  percent  in  January 
1977.  Apart  from  the  weather,  the  econ- 
omy was  coming  around,  and  we  had  be- 
fore us  the  opportimity  in  the  1978  budget 
to  provide  any  needed  additional  eco- 
nomic stimulus  that  might  be  required. 
Despite  the  ravages  of  the  harsh 
winter,  and  large  amounts  of  Federal 
disaster  aid  funds  being  utilized  in  the 
hardest  hit  areas,  it  would  seem  that  the 
economy  is  not  in  such  dire  shape  as  to 
necessitate,  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
this  overly  stimulative  raising  of  our  pre- 
viously set  limits  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Some  upward  adjustment  may  v.ell 
be  needed  because  of  the  unexpected 
winter,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  requii-e  a 
wholesale  sacking  of  the  budget  we 
pledged  to  observe. 

What  we  do  as  we  approach  next  year's 
budget  for  fiscal  1978  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  want  to  keep  my  mind  and  options 
open.  We  are  working  on  that  now,  and 
I  trust  we  will  arrive  at  meaningful  and 
effective  goals  and  limits.  Again,  let  me 
reemphasize  "limits." 

Therefore,  I  will  stick  by  my  guns  and 
stick  by  the  budget — as  we  passed  it  last 
year — except  where  changes  are  inescap- 
able because  of  the  gas  shortage  or  for 
other  reasons.  I  will  support,  at  this  time, 
only  those  limited  budget  adjustments 
which  are  to  compensate  for  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  gas  shortage,  and 
the  winter's  toll. 

It  is  easy  to  spend  money. 
It  is  hard  to  hold  the  line. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  hold  the  line. 
Mr.    STOKES.    Mr.    Chairman,   with 
hesitancy  I  rise  in  support  of  the  third 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  extent  to  which  we  as  a 
nation  have  lost  perspective  on  economic 
issues  is  revealed  by  three  rather  dra- 
matic facts: 

First,  there  Is  very  strong  agreement 
that,  given  the  enormous  slack  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  even  a  substantially  larger 
stimulus  package  than  that  proposed  by 
President  Carter  would  not  be  likely  to 
generate  serious  infiationary  pressure — 
yet  this  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  public  discussions  of  the  issue; 
Second,  moreover,  in  an  economy 
which  will  approach  $1.85  trillion,  the 
relative  scale  of  the  stimulus  package 
being  proposed  is  small  when  compared 
even  with  the  recommendations  of  con- 
servative economists — and  extremely 
modest  when  compared  with  what  was 
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not  considered  exceptional  during  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  period; 

Third,  finally,  while  a  rather  tepid 
debate  on  whether  a  few  billion  more 
should  or  should  not  be  added  to  a  $15 
billion  per  year  package  in  an  economy 
experiencing  7.9  percent  imemployment, 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  completely 
that  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  use 
almost  three  times  this  relative  weight 
of  effort  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  period 
when  employment  was  only  5.2  percent. 

A  broader  view  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  would  begin  with 
a  more  historically  grounded  sense  of 
proportions.  It  would  include  a  positive 
attack  on  inflation  related  issues,  rather 
than  a  passive  quiescence  in  structural 
and  other  sources  of  price  rigidity.  It 
might  also  aim  simultaneously  to  meet 
unfilled  social  needs  and  begin  to  deal 
with  such  deeper  issues  as  conservation 
and  local  citizen  participation. 

In  an  economy  which  is  experiencing 
7.9  percent  unemployment  by  oflBcial  sta- 
tistics— and  probably  10  percent  if  all 
those  who  would  like  to  work  full  time 
but  cannot  find  full-time  jobs  are  in- 
cluded— and  at  a  time  when  we  are  run- 
ning at  very  low  levels  of  capacity  utili- 
zation in  most  industries,  it  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  serious  efforts  to  provide 
decent  jobs  over  the  next  2  years  are 
likely  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  sig- 
nificant inflation.  Inflation  can  be  a 
problem — but  it  is  not  the  overriding 
problem  now,  nor  is  it  the  dominant 
issue  facing  us  in  1977. 

Nor  for  that  matter,  if  we  adopt  ap- 
propriate approaches  both  to  job  creation 
and  inflation  reduction,  need  it  be  a 
major  concern  as  we  move  toward  higher 
levels  of  full  employment.  Charles 
Schultze,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  recently 
pointed  out  that  most  current  inflation 
is  the  result  of  past  "momentum"  and 
has  little  to  do  with  job  stimulation  ef- 
forts; he  has  repeatedly  stated  his  view 
that  a  5  V  2  percent  unemployment  rate  is 
achievable  without  unbearable  inflation. 
President  Carter  has  stated  that  his  goal 
is  4  percent  unemployment;  and  a  very 
significant  part  of  the  Congress  urged  a 
3  percent  adult  target  in  the  first  version 
of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  legislation,  a 
goal  also  stated  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. Many  European  nations  and  Japan 
have  maintained  2  percent  unemploy- 
ment levels  for  sustained  periods  without 
significant  inflation. 

SOURCES    OF    INFLATION 

Most  expert  observers  imderstand  that 
the  major  source  of  recent  imusually 
high  levels  of  inflation  has  not  been  the 
pressure  of  stimulation  or  pressure  on 
employment,  but  rather  special  circum- 
stances related  to  severe  increases  in  food 
and  energy  prices  over  the  last  4  years. 
Food  prices  increased  48  percent  in  the 
period  1972-76;  energy  prices  went  up 
64  percent  for  gasoline  and  motor  oil,  119 
percent  for  fuel  oil  and  coal  in  the  period 
January  1973-November  1976.  Both  these 
extraordinary  shifts  were  caused  virtu- 
ally entirely  by  unusual  world  political 
and  weather  conditions.  Although  there 
may  be  some  energy  and  food  price  in- 
creases in  the  coming  years,  in  neither 


case  is  there  likely  to  be  anjrthing  like 
the  staggering  jolts  experienced  over  the 
last  4  years.  Thus,  the  two  major  causes 
of  vmusual  inflation  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially moderated  over  the  coming 
period. 

Moreover,  as  the  research  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Marshall  and  others  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  carefully  de- 
signed and  sharply  focused  job  creation 
measures  can  reduce  unemployment  in 
the  so-called  secondary  labor  markets 
without  slgniflcantly  increasing  pressure 
against  wages  in  other  markets.  Espe- 
cially given  the  enonnous  slack  in  the 
economy,  and  in  the  secondary  labor 
markets,  job  creation  efforts,  targeted 
at  specific  populations  and  specific 
groups  are  not  likely  to  intensify  wage 
Infiation  unless  we  reach  extremely  high 
levels  of  full  employment — a  situation, 
unfortunately,  that  is  not  likely  to  occur 
over  the  next  2  to  3  years. 

SCALE    OF    STIMULUS    PACKAGE 

Some  observers  have  argued  that  a 
stimulus  package  much  larger  than  the 
proposed  $15  billion  per  year  for  2  years 
would  be  inherently  inflationary.  They 
have  criticized  a  $30  billion  1  year  pack- 
age proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
congressional  Black  Caucus.  Though  is- 
sues of  implementation  do  need  to  be 
clarifled.  criticism  related  to  so-called  in- 
herent inflationary  impact  has  little 
basis  in  reality;  it  is  often  simply  an 
oversimplified,  knee-jerk  reaction  to 
obsolete  rhetoric  about  excessive  spend- 
ing. It  also  represents  political  fears  that 
the  business  community  might  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  Carter  administration. 
Even  Paul  McCracken,  President  Nixon's 
conservative  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers' Chairman,  has  proposed  a  $24  bil- 
lion stimulus  package.  That  proposal  is 
$7  billion  more  than  the  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  that  was  passed 
in  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  fact  is  that  even  a  1  year  $30  bil- 
lion effort,  as  measured  against  an  econ- 
omy which  it  is  estimated  will  be  over 
$1.85  trillion  in  1977,  would  be  a  far 
smaller  percentage  effort  than  the  stimu- 
lation created  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
effort  of  1964  and  1965. 

The  1964  tax  cut  of  $8.3  biUion 
amounted  to  1.31  percent  of  a  $635  bil- 
lion GNP.  The  $15.2  billion  1965  cut 
amounted  to  fully  2.21  percent  of  a 
$688  billion  GNP.  The  newly  proposed 
$15  billion  package  measured  against  a 
projected  GNP  of  roughly  $1.85  trillion 
amounts  to  a  relative  impact  of  a  mere 
0.81  percent  only  a  bit  over  a  third  the 
impact  of  the  1965  stimulus.  Even  if  the 
proposed  $15  billion  package  for  2  years 
were  doubled  to  $30  billion  for  2  succes- 
sive years,  the  first  $30  billion  would  be 
less,  relatively,  than  the  1965  stimulus — 
and  the  second  $30  billion  would  be 
measured  against  a  still  larger  GNP,  and 
would  accordingly  amount  to  a  still 
smaller  relative  economic  "kick."  In  fact, 
it  would  require  roughly  $37  to  $40  bil- 
lion in  stimulus  to  equal  the  1965  ratios 
in  today's  economy,  and  more  still  in 
1978.  For  that  reason  it  is  difScult  for  me 
to  support  a  $17.2  billion  stimulus  pro- 
gram, $13.8  of  which  is  a  tax  package 
and  only  $3.4  billion  allocated  for  direct 


job  creation.  The  difference  between  the 
calculated  $37  billion  and  the  Budget 
Committee's  $17  billion  stimulus  ac- 
counts for  a  difference  of  2.5  million  an- 
nual jobs  in  this  country. 

To  be  sure  these  are  rough  estimates, 
and  Issues  of  business  confidence  as  dis- 
tinct from  purely  economic  factors  are 
also  involved.  Yet,  these  are  often  exag- 
gerated, and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  levels  of  unemployment  of  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  period — 5.2  percent  in 
1964,  and  4.5  percent  in  1965 — are  ex- 
tremely low  as  compared  with  our  cur- 
rent 7.9  percent;  this  too  suggests  the 
potential  for  increasing  jobs  without  ex- 
cessive inflation.  Moreover,  serious  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy  will  generate  tax 
revenues  to  offset  both  excessive  pur- 
chasing power  and  fiscal  costs. 

Thus,  even  a  2-year  absolute  figiire  of 
$30  billion  would  be  relatively  modest 
both  when  compared  with  the  history  of 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  stimulation  ef- 
forts—and with  the  GNP.  Rhetorical 
criticisms  of  more  substantial  expendi- 
tures as  inherently  excessive  simply  has 
little  grounding  in  reality.  From  this  per- 
spective, finally,  the  current  Carter  ad- 
ministration position  that  it  is  wise  to 
start  small  and  maintain  flexibility — 
though  superfically  plausible  as  a  gen- 
erality— serves  in  an  economy  experienc- 
ing 7.9  percent  unemployment,  mainly  to 
mask  the  extremely  conservative  nature 
of  the  "starting  point,"  at  the  same  time 
it  reveals  indifference  to  human  suffering 
entailed  by  the  prolonged  levels  of  high 
unemployment  it  will  permit. 

It  is  accordingly  clear  that  a  much 
larger  stimulus  package  is  both  possible 
and  necessary.  In  this  connection,  of 
course,  inflation  is  a  problem  which  can 
occur  as  we  move  toward  serious  levels 
of  full  employment,  but  it  should  in  no 
way  be  viewed  as  an  immediate  obstacle 
to  serious  jobs  programs.  Moreover,  the 
answer  to  inflation  should  not  be  im- 
moral efforts  which  slow  down  the 
growth  of  the  entire  economy  and  keep 
millions  of  people  in  misery.  Nor  should 
it  be  vague  political  rhetoric  about  fiscal 
responsibility  in  general.  Rather  it 
should  be  a  multifaceted,  and  sharply 
targeted  attempt  to  get  at  the  several 
specific  sources  of  inflation — and  to  move 
steadily  toward  the  reduction  of  infla- 
tion in  specific  areas  even  as  we  move  to- 
ward full  employment. 

To  this  end,  over  the  coming  1''2 
years — and  simultaneously  as  we  move 
toward  serious  levels  of  employment 
through  job  stimulation  efforts — it  would 
be  appropriate  to  undertake : 

A  major  effort  to  end  collusion,  ad- 
ministered prices,  oligopoly  pricing,  and 
monopoly  practices; 

A  major  effort  to  end  excessive  middle- 
man costs  and  wastes  in  such  indus- 
tries as  agriculture  and  food  production 
distribution; 

A  major  effort  to  move  seriously  to- 
ward reducing  waste  and  excessive  costs 
in  health  construction,  administration, 
and  pricing  practices; 

A  serious  effort  to  alter  the  excessive 
interest,  land  inflation,  and  other  non- 
labor  as  well  as  labor  costs  of  housing. 

Additionally,  specific  job  targeting 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  sta- 
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bilize  jobs  in  central  cilies 
areas  experiencing  high 
This  can  help  undercut  a 
of  pressure  on  the  family 
is  experienced  in  much 
inflation:      excessive 
caused  both  by  poor  econo^nic 
In  specific  cities  and  by 
due  to  unemployment, 
forts    focused    in    specific 
which  reduce  social  costs 
tax  base  can  permit  a 
reduction  in  local  taxes. 

Finally,  and  more  generally 
coming  period  the  new 
should  launch  an  effort 
stabilize  the  prices  of  the 
which  constitute  the  four 
ties  of  life  for  most  Amerifcan 
housing,  food,  basic  enerfy 
cal  care.  It  is  here  that 
flation    hits    home.    Thesfe 
alone  amount  to  70  to  75 
family    consumption 
each  of  the  four  basic 
tion  measures  have  little 
specific   inflation  issues, 
costs  the  primary  source 

In  housing — land,  inters 
tax  costs  are  the  basic 
monthly  mortgage  or  rental 
age   monthly   new 
roughly  300  percent  over 
75.   Mortgage  payments 
330  percent;  real  estate 
340  percent.  Although  la^or 
rose,  in  recent  years  they 
fallen  as  a  percentage  of  initial 
tion  costs;  labor  in  fact 
only  15  percent  of  new 
As  a  percentage  of  month 
the  rapid  rise  in  mortgage, 
ity  cost,  labor's  share  has 
ther.  Prom  this  broad 
fore,  although  many  possible 
packages  can  be  designed, 
vious  failing  of  the  Cartet 
concerns  housing.  A  primary 
focus   of   a   series   effort 
with  Inflation  and  jobs  sholild 
celeration  of  programs  to 
supply  of  housing  at  decent 
low-  and  middle-income 
programs  can  provide 
relatively  low  public  cost 
flation  in  an  item  which 
to  25  percent  of  most  fahiily 
Properly  designed,  moreover, 
also  help  conserve  energy 
lation,  heat  recycling,  and 
tion  planning  done  by 
local  citizen  and  neighborhi)od 
tion. 

In  food — and,  most  obvioiisly 
labor  is  not  the  overriding 
in  medical  care — a  small 
the  family  budget — is  laboi 
factor,  and  even  here  the 
administrative  and  other  \tas 
tices  can  sharply  reduce 

There  is  no  need,  in  shdtt 
sive  about  inflation,  nor 
if  it  were  a  natural  law 
An     aggressive    Presidential 
aimed    at   substantially 
costs  of  the  basic 
politically  popular  and 
fective.  It  could  also  deal 
some  of  the  most  f undamenjtal 
ing  the  Nation,  and  do  so 
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help  us  break  out  of  outworn  political 
categories. 

Numerous  specific  programs  in  each  of 
the  four  basic  areas  have  been  advanced 
over  recent  years  to  provide  services  at 
decent  prices  and  help  stabilize  the  cost 
paid  by  the  Individual  family.  A  careful 
phasing  and  integration  of  various  ef- 
forts to  steadily  increase  supply  and  re- 
duce wastes,  and  to  substantially  sta- 
bilize prices  for  different  income  groups, 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  serious  4-year 
anti-inflation  program  which  would  deal 
with  the  fimdamental  expenditures  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  At  very 
high  levels  of  full  employment  wage- 
price  guidelines  and  social  contracts 
might  possibly  have  to  be  considered, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  should  be 
done  first  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
above  before  such  approaches,  which  now 
dominate  public  discussions,  should  be 
resorted  to. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  the  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget.  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  its  provisions. 
I  will  be  voting  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion regardless  of  my  reservations,  be- 
cause the  resolution  embodies  a  plan 
which  provides  some  immediate  solu- 
tions to  unemployment  and  some  of  our 
other  economic  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  tolerates 
an  excessive  level  of  unemployment.  The 
resolution  does  not  reflect  the  Govern- 
ment's greatest  potential  to  bring  un- 
employment down  to  a  reasonable  level. 
It  places  too  much  reliance  on  tax  poli- 
cies which  would  not  necessarily  be  ef- 
fective. In  this  regard.  I  am  especially 
concerned  over  the  efficacy  of  a  tax  re- 
bate. 

The  resolution  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  me  if  it  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  job  creation  programs  such  as  those 
that  are  embodied  in  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  and  the 
public  works  legislation.  This  resolution 
would  also  be  more  acceptable  to  me  if 
it  shifted  away  from  its  emphasis  on  tax 
measures  and  diverted  this  attention  to 
the  jobs  area.  As  the  resolution  stands,  it 
desperately  requires  greater  sums  to  be 
invested  in  jobs  programs. 

We  are  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  neglect  which  the  young, 
the  elderly,  the  black,  the  unemployed, 
the  poor,  and  the  women  of  this  Nation 
have  experienced  at  the  hand  of  an  un- 
sympathetic and  uncaring  Government. 
Their  grossly  high  unemployment  rates 
are  concealed  in  the  already  high  na- 
tional average.  Funneling  more  moneys 
into  the  creation  of  jobs  is  an  expendi- 
ture that  is  never  wasteful  if  allocated 
properly  and  directed  toward  both  the 
private  and  public  sector. 

Last  year's  Congress  optimistically 
projected  that  the  unemployment  rate 
would  be  near  6.2  percent  by  the  end  of 
1977.  yet  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice now  projects  a  6.8-percent  figure 
even  with  the  stimulus  provided  in  this 
resolution.  And,  of  course,  those  are  not 
just  statistics  but  7  million  people  with- 
out jobs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  shift  from  an 
ineffective  tax  policy  to  a  creative  jobs 


policy  can  be  accomplished  in  spite  of 
the  inadequacy  of  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  appropriation-authoriza- 
tion process  will  continue  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  and  I  will 
continue  to  work  toward  that  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  148,  noes 
258,  not  voting  25,  as  follows : 
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[Roll  No.  25 

1 

AYES— 148 

Abdnor 

Flndley 

Montgomery 

Anderson,  HI. 

Fish 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Flynt 

Moorhead, 

N.  Dak. 

Forsythe 

Calif. 

Archer 

Frenzel 

Mottl 

Armstrong 

Frey 

Myers,  Gary 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

O'Brien 

Badham 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Bafalis 

Goodling 

Pritchard 

Baiunan 

Gradlson 

Pursell 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Grassley 

Quayle 

BevlU 

Guyer 

Quie 

Bowen 

Hagedorn 

Quillen 

Breaux 

Hall 

Rcgula 

Brinkley 

Hammer- 

Rhoc;es 

Broomfield 

schmidt 

Robinson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen 

Rousfelot 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Rudd 

Burgener 

Hiills 

Runnels 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hubbard 

Snrasin 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Huckaby 

Satterneld 

Burton,  John 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Butler 

Ichord 

Schuize 

Caputo 

Jeffords 

Sebelius 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Shuster 

Clausen, 

Hasten 

Smith,  Nebr. 

DonH. 

Kelly 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Steers 

Cochran 

Kindness 

Stciger 

Cohen 

Lagomarslno 

Stockman 

Coleman 

Latta 

Symms 

Collins.  Tex. 

Leach 

Taylor 

Conable 

Lent 

Thonc 

Corcoran 

Le  vitas 

Treen 

Coughlln 

Lott 

Triblc 

Crane 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCloskey 

Waggonner 

Daniel,  R.W. 

McDonald 

Walker 

Derwinskl 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Devine 

McKinney 

Whltehurst 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Whitten 

Dornan 

Marks 

Wiggins 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Marlenee 

Wilson,  Bob 

Early 

Marriott 

Winn 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mathls 

Wylie 

Emery 

MUford 

Young.  Alaska 

Erlenborn 

Miller.  Ohio 

Young,  Fla. 

Evans,  Del. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
NOKS— 268 

Addabbo 

Baucus 

Brooks 

Akaka 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Alexander 

Bedell 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Allen 

Bellenson 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Ambro 

Benjamin 

Byron 

Ammerman 

Bennett 

Carney 

Anderson. 

Biaggl 

Carr 

Calif. 

Bingham 

Cavanaugh 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Blanchard 

Chappell 

Annunzlo 

Blouin 

Chiaholm 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Clay 

Ashley 

Boland 

Collins,  ni. 

Aspin 

Bonior 

Conte 

AuCoin 

Booker 

Conyers 

BadUlo 

Brademaa 

Corman 

Baldus 

Breckinridge 

Cornell 

Barnard 

Brodhead 

Corn  well 

Cotter 

Kazen 

D' Amours 

Keys 

Danlelson 

KUdee 

DavlB 

Kostmayer 

de  la  Garza 

Krebs 

Delaney 

Krueger 

DelUims 

LaFalce 

Derrick 

Lederer 

Dicks 

Le  Fante 

Dingell 

Leggett 

Dodd 

Lehman 

Downey 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Drinan 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Long,  La. 

Edgar 

Long,  Md. 

Edwards,  CalU 

,  Luken 

Eilberg 

Lundine 

English 

McCormack 

Ertel 

McDade 

Evans,  Colo. 

McFall 

Evans,  Ga. 

McHugh 

Evans,  Ind. 

Maguire 

Fary 

Mahon 

FasceU 

Mann 

Fen  wick 

Markey 

Fisher 

Mattox 

Fithian 

MazzoU 

Flippo 

Meeds 

Flood 

Meyner 

Florlo 

Mikulskl 

Flowers 

Mlkva 

Foley 

MUler,  Calif. 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mineta 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Mmisb 

Fountain 

MitcheU,Md. 

Fraser 

Moakley 

Fuqua 

Moffett 

Gammage 

Mollohan 

Gaydos 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Gephardt 

Moss 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  HI. 

Oilman 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ginn 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Glickman 

Murtha 

Gore 

Myers.  Michael 

Gudger 

Natcher 

Hamilton 

Neal 

Henley 

Nedzi 

Hannaford 

Nichols 

Harkln 

Nix 

Harrington 

Nolan 

Harris 

Nowak 

Heckler 

Oberstar 

Hefner 

Obey 

Heftel 

Ottinger 

Hightower 

Panetta 

Holland 

Patten 

Kollenbeck 

Patterson 

Holtzman 

Pattison 

Horton 

Pease 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Ireland 

Perkins 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Jenkins 

Pike 

Jenrette 

Poage 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Preyer 

Jones,  Okla. 

Price 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Raball 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Kastenmeler 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Carter 

Dent 

Diggs 

Eckhardt 

Gonzalez 

clerk 


NOT  VOTING- 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Jones,  N.C. 

Koch 

McClory 

McKay 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Myers,  Ind. 

announced 


Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RifienhooTCr 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Scheuer 

Schrceder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stamp 

Thompson 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

V,'hlie 

Whitley 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


-25 

Oakar 

Pettis 

Railsback 

Skubitz 

Stanton 

Teague 

Thornton 


the   following 


The 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Ms.  Oaker  against. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Ms.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr.  Koch  against. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs 
against. 

Mr.   Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Brovwi  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Metcalfe 
against. 

Mr.     Stanton     for,     with     Mr.     Thornton 
against. 


Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  changed 
his  vote  from  "present"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  rescission, 
which  is  discussed  in  the  report  of  this 
measure.  That  issue  is  being  debated  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  law  requires.  At 
issue  there  are  funds  for  the  next  nu- 
clear carrier  and  for  the  Aegis  system 
reconstitution  of  the  Long  Beach,  in 
order  to  get  that  system  to  the  fleet  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Although  the  measure  before  us  today 
estimates  that  those  rescissions  will  take 
place,  and  although  the  issue  could  be 
raised  by  amendment  to  the  measure 
before  us  today,  I  have  decided  not  to 
raise  the  matter  here  but  to  debate  it 
and  settle  it  instead  in  the  rescission 
process  itself,  which  is  the  more  appro- 
priate way  to  handle  the  matter. 

If  the  measure  before  us  today  passes, 
the  Issue  of  the  rescissions  cannot  be 
settled  here  anyway  and  it  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  have  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations complete  its  recommenda- 
tions as  by  law  It  is  required  to  do.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  this  subject  during 
the  past  few  days;  and  so  far  we  have 
yet  to  have  any  witness  come  before  us 
recommending  that  the  rescissions  take 
place,  at  least  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
personal  and  professional  judgment  of 
the  witnesses,  all  of  whom  have  been 
sent  to  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  shipbuilding  rescissions  should  not 
take  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  concurrent  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  110)  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  concur- 
rent resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  239,  nays  169, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annimzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Maas. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  PhlUlp 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
nippo 


[Roll  No.  26] 

YEAS — 239 

Flood 

Fiorio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

NAYS— 169 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Reusa 

Richmond 

Risenhoover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Riisso 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

StuddB 

Thompson 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Abdnor  Andrews,  Armstrong 

Anderson.  111.        N.  Dak.  Ashbrook 

Andrews,  N.C.     Archer  Badham 
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Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tez. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coushlln 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  OUa. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fen  wick 
Plndley 
Fithlan 
Flynt 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
P^iqua 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Go:  d  water 
Goodllng 


GradlBon 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
HUlls 

HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
KeUy 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leach 
Lent 
Le  vitas 
Uoyd,  CalLf. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
MUford 
MUler,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 


Myers,  Gary 

Neal 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Pritchard 

Quayle 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Eloblnson 

Elogers 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Buppe 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Bkubltz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

rhone 

rreen 

rrible 

iTander  Jagt 

S^aggonner 

talker 

Sampler 

IVhitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

roving,  Alaska 

sroung,  Pla. 


NOT  VOTING— 2  3 


Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Carter 

Dent 

Eckhardt 

Gonzalez 

Hawkins 


Howard 
Jones,  N.C. 
Koch 
McClory 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Myers,  Ind. 
Oakar 


The  Clerk   announced 
pplrs: 

On  this  vote: 


Teai  ne 


Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr. 
Carolina  against. 

Ms.  Oakar  for,  with  Mr.  Mlfchel 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for, 
ter  against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  My^rs  of  Indiana 
against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  for,  with  Mr. 
against. 

Mr.  Thornton  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Stocjl 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for,  with  Mrs. 


i.S 


So    the    concurrent    resolution 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  w 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speakei 
mous  consent  to  take  from 
table  the  Senate  concurrent 
(S.  Con.  Res.  10)   revising 
sional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 
concurrent  resolution. 
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Pettis 

Hailsback 

Stanton 

Steed 
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aid 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $346,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  is  $9,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $467,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $415,000,0000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$68,200,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $718,300,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  Congressional  Btidget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

National  Defense  (050) : 
New  budget  authority,  $109,200,000.- 


(1) 
(A) 
000. 
(B) 
(2) 
(A) 
(B) 
(3) 


Outlay.?.  $100,100,000,000. 
International  Afl'alrs  (150) : 
New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 
Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 
General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,000,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlasra,  $23,200,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,500,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $166,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $139,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,900,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$16,100,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  —$16,100,000,000. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.   GIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GiAiMo  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  House  Conciirrent  Resolution 
110  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $348,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  is  $10,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $477,927,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $419,130,000,000; 

(4 )  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $70,330,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $718,915,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October 
1,  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $108,788,- 
000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,077,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs   (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,956,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,841,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Sp)ace,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,468,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,406,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,627,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,209,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,355,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,044,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,313,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,961,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,023,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,819,000,000. 

(8)  Education,  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,355,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,620,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (650) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,651,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,283,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Secvirlty  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $174,993,- 
000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,050,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,917,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,130,000,000. 
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(12)  Law  enforcement  and  justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,524,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,657,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,560,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,554,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  (850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,578,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,696,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,287,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,287,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $794,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $764,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$15,268,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$15,268,000,000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  110)  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Hmi.se  insist  on 
its  amendment  to  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1977.  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
GiAiMO,  Wright,  Ashley,  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Burleson  of  Texas,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN.  Messrs.  Derrick,  Fraser.  Si- 
mon, Latta,  Conable.  Rousselot,  and 
Regula. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2647,  AMENDING  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2647)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
Increase  loan  limitations  and  to  Increase 
surety  bond  authorizations,  with  Senate 
amendents  thereto,  disagreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Addabbo,  LaFalce,  St  Germain. 
Steed,  Badillo,  Dingell,  Conte,  McDade, 
and  Stanton. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVU.^GED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight,  Fri- 
day, February  25.  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  would  tell  us  what 
reports  this  request  will  cover? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  going  to  hear  tomorrow  morning 
a  matter  out  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing,  dealing  with 
regulation  Q,  I  imderstand,  and  we  are 
also  in  the  process  of  considering,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  so-called  Hamil- 
ton-Obey matter.  We  would  hope  by 
that  time  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  file  a  rule  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  gen- 
tleman does  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  reform  or  for  the  updating  of  ethics 
of  the  House;  but  the  gentleman  knows 
as  a  result  of  the  hearings  he  sat  through 
today,  aside  from  being  weary,  I  think 
many  points  were  raised  about  the  pres- 
ent content  of  the  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  gentleman  would 
defer  his  request  as  to  the  resolution 
concerning  this  matter.  The  gentleman 
can  make  his  request  tomorrow  after  it 
has  been  agreed  to  in  a  form  that  the 
Members  will  know  what  it  contains.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  vote  blindly  on 
this  and  if  there  is  permission  to  file  by 
Friday,  midnight,  it  could  be  brought 
up  Monday  or  Tuesday.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  and  when  it  will  come  and  in 
what  form  it  will  come  to  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE— SUBPENA  IN 
THE  MATTER  OF  EDWARD  A. 
GARMATZ 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  10,  the  subpena  and  the  ac- 
companying papers  will  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  23. 1977. 
Mr.  Jonathan  L.  Goldstein, 
U.S.  Attorney,  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Newark.  N.J. 

Dear  Mr.  Goldstein:  This  Is  In  response 
to  the  subpoena  duces  tecum,  and  the  ac- 
companying order  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Issued  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  directing  me  to 
appear  as  a  witness  before  the  Grand  Jury 
and  to  bring  with  me  the  documents  named 
therein  which  were  submitted  to  the  Clerk 
by  Edward  A.  Garmatz  for  the  years  1970 
through  1972,  Inclusive. 

Pursiaant  to  the  above  subpoena  and  order 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  10,  a  review  of  the  files 
maintained  by  the  OfiSce  of  the  Clerk  and 
In  possession  and  under  control  of  the 
House  has  been  conducted. 

Accordingly,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the 
described  reports  filed  for  the  period  1970 
through  and  Including  1972  and  Identified  as 
(a)  and  (b)  In  the  subpoena. 

With  respect  to  (c),  attendance  records 
and  expense  accounts  relating  to  travel,  at- 
tendance at  House  sessions  Is  Indicated  by 
response  to  quorum  calls  or  votes  and  Is 
thereby  a  matter  of  public  record  and  no 
other  attendance  record  Is  maintained  as 
such  and  travel  expenses  for  the  period  In 
question  were  received  in  a  lump  sum,  in 
lieu  of  reimbursement  on  a  i>er  trip  basis, 
pursuant  to  regulations  In  effect  during  that 
time. 


In  respectful  answer  to  the  subpoena  duces 

tecum  and  the  accompanying  order,  I  hereby 

transmit    copies    of    the    above    documents 

together  with  the  appropriate  certification. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 

I,  Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  as 
certifying  officer  for  the  Hovise  of  Represen- 
tatives, do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached 
are  true  and  correct  copies  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Clerk  by  Edward  A.  Garmatz 
in  connection  with  political  campaigns  con- 
ducted by  him  for  the  years  1970  through 
and  Including   1972. 

In  virltness  whereof,  I  hereunto  affix  my 
name  and  the  Seal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  the  City  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  this  Twenty-third  day 
of  February,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
nine  hundred   and  seventy-seven. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


Subpena  to  Testift  Before  Grand  Juet 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  New  Jersey] 
To  Clerk,  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  at  U.S.  Post  Office  & 
Courthouse  Bldg.,  Room  486,  In  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.J.  on  the  15th  day  of  February 
1977  at  10  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  before  the 
Grand  Jury  and  bring  with  you: 

(a)  any  and  all  filings,  reports  and/or 
submissions  with  attached  or  supporting 
material  submitted  by  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
in  connection  with  political  campaigns  con- 
ducted by  him  for  the  years  1970  through 
to  and  Including  1972. 

(b)  any  and  all  filings,  reports  and/or 
submissions  with  attached  or  supporting 
materials  submitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
campaign  committee  for  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz or  any  other  entity  raising  funds  for 
Edward  A.  Garmatz  for  the  years  1970 
through  to  and  Including  1972. 

(c)  any  and  all  attendance  records  and 
expense  account  reports  for  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz and  Robert  McElroy  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 9,  1971  to  and  Including  January  3, 
1973. 


(In  the  VS.  District  Court,  District  of  New 

Jersey] 
In  the  Matter  of  the  Grand  Jury  Empaneled 
July  27,  1976 

Miscellaneous  No.  — 

ORDER 

This  matter  having  been  opened  to  the 
Court  on  the  ex  parte  petition  of  Jonathan 
L.  Goldstein,  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey,  by  Frank  C.  Razzano, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney,  for  an  Or- 
der declaring  that  documents  subpenaed 
from  the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Grand  Jury  empaneled  on  July  27. 
1977,  are  necessary,  relevant  and  material  to 
a  pending  investigation  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned United  States  Grand  Jury,  and  for 
good  cause  shown; 

It  Is  on  this  28th  day  of  January,  1977. 

ORDERED  that  the  documents  subpoe- 
naed from  the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Grand  Jury  empaneled  on 
July  27,  1976,  are  necessary,  relevant  and 
material  to  a  pending  Investigation  by  the 
aforementioned  United  States  Grand  July, 
and  It  Is 

Further  ordered  that  the  documents  sub- 
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poenaed  from  the  Clerk  and 
Arms  of  the  United  States 
sentatlves  may  be  released 
tlve  of  the  United  States  A 
Washington,  D.C.   as  agent 
and  it  Is 

Further  ordered  that  the  ^ 
the  United  States  Marshal's 
thereafter  transfer  said 
United  States  Attorney's 
trlct  of  New  Jersey  as  agent 
Jury. 

Lawkence  a. 

u.s 


he  Sergeant-at- 
ouse  of  Repre- 
o  a  representa- 
Mirshal's  Service, 
for   this   Court, 


representative  of 

Service  should 

to  the 

for  the  Dls- 

for  said  Grand 


dot  iiments 
Oflce 


Whipple, 
I  istrict  Judge. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 
LEGISLATIO  "^ 


addr  iss 
aid 
extrai  leous 


IS, 


a  lied 


uith 


lead 


o;i 


th; 


of 


(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI 
given  permission  to 
for  1  minute,  to  revise 

remarks  and  include 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
on  Wednesday,  February 
time  on  the  House  floor  ir 
cuss  my  reasons  for  .._ 
Resolution  287 — the  so 
sional  ethics  legislation. 

I  continue  to  be  troubled 
the  provisions  dealing  uil 
come  limitations,  as  well  as 
of  the  resolution.  The 

Friday's  Wall  Street 

cellent  job  in  articulating 
basic  objections.  I 
colleagues : 

Public  Protection 
Last  week   the  House  of  „^j 
Commission  on   Administrative 
nounced  a  set  of  new  rules  it : 
will  establish  to  clean  up  the 
of  Its  members.  These  reco 
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the  Incumbents  now  spend  to  Insure  their 
reelection. 

In  fact,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Congressmen  can  make  from  speak- 
ing, the  reformers  may  even  have  found  a 
way  to  keep  the  legislators  off  the  streets  and 
away  from  some  of  those  Interested  audi- 
ences that  they  would  otherwise  spend  their 
time  stirring  up.  That  revolutionary  possi- 
bUity  alone  may  be  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  hard  to  take  a 
very  enthusiastic  view  of  what  putting  a  gen- 
eral lid  on  congressional  Income  will  do  for 
the  quality  of  our  public  policy  or  the  tone 
of  our  public  life.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  more  you  limit  congres- 
sional income  In  a  way  that  makes  a  career 
in  Congress  unattractive  to  people  who'd 
like  a  comfortable  living,  the  more  exclu- 
sively Congress  will  come  to  be  Inhabited  by 
people  who  want  other  things  Instead— 
fame,  for  Instance,  or  power. 

And  when  you  set  out  to  reduce  the  power 
of  moneyed  interests,  you  shouldn't  kid  your- 
self Into  Ignoring  the  fact  that  you're  re- 
distributing that  power  to  interests  with 
other  kinds  of  skills — to  the  press,  or  the 
lobbying  groups  that  know  how  to  deal  with 
it.  In  reform  as  in  everything  else,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  And  in  this 
particular  case.  It's  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  trade-off  we're  being  asked  to  make  will 
give  us  a  net  improvement  In  the  qualities 
of  oiu-  legislators. 

Even  where  the  current  proposals  pose  no 
particular  problems,  though,  thev  reveal  that 
curious  assumption  that  has  always  attended 
the  practice  of  moralism  in  our  politics — 
that  personal  rectitude  Is  going  to  have  sig- 
nificant effects  on  the  performance  of  our 
political  Institutions.  The  evidence,  to  say 
the  least,  is  to  the  contrary. 

If  Congress  wants  to  do  something  to  im- 
prove the  governnance  of  this  country,  it 
can  start  trying  to  coimteract  that  system 
of  Incentives  that  makes  legislators  think 
they  have  to  do  as  much  lawmaking  and 
declaiming  as  they  possibly  can.  And  if  Con- 
gress does  not  or  cannot  do  so,  the  finan- 
cial cleanliness  of  its  members  is  not  going 
to  be  of  much  help  to  the  rest  of  us. 
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THE  TRANS-ALASKA  GAS  LINE:   IN 
THE  NATION'S  INTEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
administrative  law  judge  rendered  a 
preliminary  decision  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed Arctic  Gas  pipeline  which  will  cross 
Canada:  he  also  discounted  the  El  Paso 
trans-Alaska  proposal.  I  have  scruti- 
nized Judge  Litts  preliminary  ruling  and 
find  that  he  has  based  his  decision  upon 
a  number  of  conceptions  and  assump- 
tions which  are  incorrect.  In  essence,  he 
purports  that  Arctic's  trans-Canada 
route  will  make  more  gas  available 
sooner  to  U.S.  consumers,  that  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  route  is  less 
than  that  of  competitive  projects,  and 
that  this  trans-Canada  route  has  more 
favorable  economics.  Examination  of  the 
competing  proposals  and  the  prelimi- 
nary decision  clearly  shows  that  the 
judge's  conclusions  are  erroneous.  Ob- 
jective scrutiny  reveals  that  the  El  Paso 
trans-Alaska  proposal  is  superior  in  all 
three  respects. 

ARCTIC  GAS  DELAY  FROSLEMS 

Contending   that   gas   can   be    made 
available  sooner  via  the  Arctic  Gas  pro- 


posal requires  that  one  Ignore  the  dif- 
ficulties which  will  crop  up  during  win- 
ter construction,  as  proposed  by  Arctic, 
and  overlook  the  many  regrulatorj-  and 
legal  pitfalls  which  will  affect  Canadian 
approval  and  regulation  of  the  project. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  precisely 
estimate  the  additional  time  these  items 
will  add  to  completion  of  the  Arctic 
line,  at  least  a  2-year  penalty  should  be 
imposed  by  construction  troubles  and  up 
to  10  years  will  be  needed  to  iron  out  a 
plethora  of  problems  in  Canada. 

Construction  difficulties  which  the 
Arctic  project  will  encounter  include 
their  plans  for  winter  construction  and 
the  use  of  snow  roads,  their  anticipated 
rate  of  pipeline  laying  and  logistical 
troubles  connected  with  the  weather. 
Estimates  of  construction  delays  asso- 
ciated with  this  proposal  are  based  on 
actual  experience  gained  through  con- 
struction of  the  Alyeska  oil  line.  Overall, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  these  problems 
is  likely  to  increase  Arctic's  construction 
time  almost  100  percent. 

Arctic  purports  that  winter  construc- 
tion will  permit  them  to  overcome  the 
time  delays  associated  with  summer  con- 
struction in  the  far  north.  Their  plans 
call  for  the  building  of  a  network  of 
snow  roads  and  bridges  to  support  this 
winter  effort.  Analysis,  however,  of  snow 
availability,  appropriate  weather  condi- 
tions, and  actual  experience  with  snow 
roads  shows  that  Arctic's  2-year  con- 
struction schedule  is  more  likely  to  be- 
come 4  years.  Alaskan  witnesses   pre- 
sented weather  data  that  clearly  illus- 
trated that  deviations  of  snowfall  on  a 
monthly  and  yearly  basis  are  often  sig- 
nificant and  there  is  a  25 -percent  proba- 
bility that  insufficient  snowfall  will  oc- 
cur in  any  1  year.  Weather  must  also 
be  appropriate  to  buUd  and  maintain 
snow  roads  and  Arctic  concedes  that  an 
early  winter  start  is  necessary  to  meet 
its  2-year  schedule;  any  delay  in  the  on- 
set of  winter  or  delay  in  the  freezing  of 
the  tundra  will  preclude  the  construction 
of  snow  roads  and  restrict  vehicle  travel 
essential    to    preconstruction   planning. 
Last,  the  Alyeska  experience  with  snow 
roads  demonstrates  that  Arctic's  2-year 
construction   schedule   is  not   realistic. 
Alyeska  has  built  three  such  roads:  First, 
in    1975-76,   a   60-mile  snow   road   was 
built — it  took   5   months   to   complete; 
second,    a    second    half-mile    road    re- 
quired 3  weeks;  third,  a  third  road-build- 
ing effort  was  commenced  in  1975,  but 
it  was  a  failure  when  high  winds  dis- 
persed the  snow.  Given  this  actual  on- 
the-ground  experience  with  snow  roads, 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  perceive 
how  Arctic  justifies   its   2-year  winter 
schedule  of  construction  for  hundreds  of 
miles  of  snow  roads  and  associated  pipe- 
line. 

Judge  Lltt  acknowledges  the  lack  of 
real  experience  with  snow  roads  and  the 
evidence  presented  regarding  their  suc- 
cess in  Alaska.  Nonetheless,  he  has  ap- 
parently suppressed  his  own  concerns 
and  rejected  field  work  evidence  on  the 
basis  of  Arctic  Gas  assurances  and  one 
field  test. 

In  addition  to  snow  road  problems, 
Arctic's  2-year  schedule  is  based  on  a 
highly  exaggerated  estimate  of  how 
much  pipe  can  be  welded  and  laid  each 
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working  day.  Very  simply,  Arctic  con- 
tends that  it  can  weld  and  lay  0.71  mile 
of  pipe  per  working  day.  Evidence  based 
on  Alyeska's  experience  and  the  laying 
of  36-inch  pipe  in  Canada  indicated  that 
a  rate  of  0.36  mile  per  day  is  more  likely 
to  be  achieved.  Assuming  that  actual 
experience  in  the  field  is  more  indicative 
than  test  results,  Arctic  will  only  be  able 
to  put  down  pipe  at  a  rate  50  percent 
slower  than  it  anticipates.  Once  again 
though,  the  preliminary  decision  accepts 
Arctic's  assurances  and  discounts  fact. 

Finally,  Arctic's  2 -year  construction 
plan  is  based  on  perfect  timing  in  its  pre- 
construction logistics.  The  FPC  hearings 
indicated,  however,  that  disruptions  in 
this  stage  could  cause  the  loss  of  an  en- 
tire construction  season.  Problems  which 
may  be  encountered  in  this  area  include : 
First,  the  inability  to  procure  properly 
designed  boats  for  use  along  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  River;  second,  prolonged  ice  con- 
ditions in  the  Bering  and  Beaufort  Seas 
(as  occurred  in  1975) ;  and  third,  the  lack 
of  adequate  roads  to  facilitate  movement 
of  necessary  materials  by  truck  if  water 
transport  is  hampered.  Any  of  these 
events  by  themselves  could  seriously  im- 
pair Arctic's  building  schedule. 

In  contrast  to  these  many  potential 
problems.  Judge  Lltt  recognizes  that  "no 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning a  number  of  aspects  of  El  Paso's 
construction  logistics."  Moreover,  he 
noted  that  El  Paso's  use  of  the  corridor 
established  by  the  Alyeska  project  will 
facilitate  construction.  On  balance, 
therefore,  I  am  persuaded  that  Arctic 
can  only  be  considered  superior  if.  and 
only  if,  its  construction  program  proceeds 
without  a  hitch.  Any  difficulties  which 
occur  in  its  winter  building  scheme  will 
impose  a  severe  time  penalty  and  delay 
the  delivery  of  gas  to  fuel  short  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Construction  troubles  are  not  the  only 
source  of  delays  which  will  plague  the 
Arctic  trans-Canada  scheme.  Securing 
approval  from  the  appropriate  govern- 
mental bodies  in  Canada  will  take  con- 
siderable time  and  these  approvals  them- 
selves are  likely  to  be  predicated  on  the 
resolution  of  other  difficult  issues.  These 
delays  will  not  arise  from  malice  or  lack 
of  cooperation  with  Canada  but  will 
emanate  from  the  legal  requirements  of 
Canadian  procedures  and  Canadian  pur- 
suit of  legitimate  Canadian  interests. 

The  hydrocarbon  pipeline  treaty  re- 
cently signed  by  our  countries  Is  not  the 
final  word  on  cooperative  pip>ellne  efforts. 
That  treaty,  if  ratified,  will  merely  cod- 
ify the  working  relationship  which  has 
been  established  and  maintained  over  the 
past  many  years.  The  treaty  does  not, 
however,  solve  the  specific  problems  as- 
sociated with  a  particular  pipeline  pro- 
posal. For  example,  should  Canada  and 
the  United  States  agree  to  approve  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline,  issues  including 
financing,  ownership,  operations,  capac- 
ity sharing,  cost  allocation,  et  cetera, 
would  all  need  to  be  resolved.  Obviously, 
when  dealing  with  trillions  of  cubic  feet 
of  precious  natural  gas  and  multibillion 
dollar  investments,  negotiations  between 
the  two  coimtries  are  likely  to  be  compli- 
cated and  lengthy. 


The  absence  of  a  native  land  claims 
settlement  in  Canada's  Northwest  Terri- 
tories is  another  potential  source  of  sig- 
nificant delay.  Over  5  years  of  Intensive 
effort  were  required  to  settle  Native 
claims  in  Alaska  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  simlar  period  will  be  necessary  to  settle 
similar  claims  in  Canada.  Although 
Arctic  Gas  proponents  have  contended 
that  a  settlement  is  not  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  pipeline  approval  and  con- 
struction, it  may  prove  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  secure  financ- 
ing for  a  project  that  will  surely  be  con- 
fronted by  native  sponsored  litigation 
and  court  challenges  if  land  claims  are 
not  settled. 

A  third  source  of  delay  involving  Can- 
ada are  its  decisions  I'egarding  resource 
development.  It  is  clear  that  Canada 
must  establish  priorities  regarding  which 
major  energy  projects  it  wants  to  pur- 
sue; simply,  Canada  has  insufficient  fi- 
nancial resources  to  embark  simultane- 
ously on  a  number  of  expensive  energy- 
propositions.  Accordingly,  it  is  probable 
the  Canadian  Grovernment  will  carefully 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  different 
projects,  including  Polar  Gas.  the  James 
Bay  power  project,  "Maple  Leaf."  and 
Tenneco  LNG.  Canada  may  be  expected 
to  support  that  project  which  will  gen- 
erate the  greatest  benefits  for  it.  Obvi- 
ously, should  the  United  States  choose 
the  trans-Canada  route,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  Canada  will  approve  this  U.S. 
choice.  Consequently,  we  may  approve 
such  a  project  only  to  wait  a  year  or 
more  for  the  requisite  Canadian  decision. 

El  Paso  tried  to  make  this  point  at  the 
hearings — that  Canada  will  follow  its 
own  interests  possibly  to  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  interests.  Apparently  this  issue 
was  not  taken  into  consideration  in  a 
serious  manner  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  decision: 

The  El  Paso  Canadian  Reply  Brief  is  as 
well  drafted  a  chamber  of  horrors  as  this 
writer  has  ever  seen  and  would  do  justice  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  Marquis  de  Sade  if 
he  had  been  Interested  in  economics  and 
politics. 

To  summarize  briefly,  approval  of  a 
trans -Canada  line  will  commit  the 
United  States  to  protracted  negotiations 
regarding  the  precise  details  of  pipeline 
financing  and  operation,  the  lack  of  a 
natives  claims  settlement  is  a  potential 
source  of  serious  delay,  and  Canada's 
self-interest  may  dictate  additional  de- 
lay, if  a  MacKenzle  Valley  route  is  se- 
lected, while  it  considers  its  options.  Of 
course,  these  delays  which  affect  ap- 
proval of  a  project  will  be  compounded  if 
Arctic  Gas,  with  its  construction  sched- 
ule troubles  is  chosen. 

ENVIRONMENTAL      CONCERNS 

The  preliminary  decision  also  claimed 
that  the  Arctic  Gas  proposal  is  environ- 
mentally superior  to  the  El  Paso  LNG 
project.  This  flies  so  much  in  the  face  of 
commonsense  that  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  such  an  extensive  analysis  could 
reach  such  a  conclusion  and  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  facts  flatly  contradicts  this 
finding.  First,  environmental  organiza- 
tions are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Arctic 
Gas  proposal.  Not  only  are  these  organi- 
zations fighting  Arctic  Gas'  planned  in- 


cursion into  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge, 
they  also  recognize  the  impacts  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  development  corridor 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  undevel- 
oped area. 

Second,  the  Arctic  scheme  calls  for 
over  4,000  miles  of  new  pipeline  con- 
struction. In  contrast.  El  Paso's  project 
follows  the  existing  corridor  created  by 
the  Alyeska  line  and  utilizes  inplace 
pipelines  for  gas  distribution  in  the  lower 
48.  Plain  thinking  will  reveal  that  using 
existing  corridors  and  existing  pipelines 
will  cause  far  less  adverse  environmental 
effects  than  4,000  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

ARCTIC'S    ECONOMIC   TROTTBLES 

The  third  factor  which  supposedly 
favors  the  Arctic  Gas  trans-Canada  line 
is  its  economic  benefits.  The  finding  for 
Arctic  on  the  basis  of  superior  economics 
requires,  however,  that  one  ignore  the 
costs  of  prospective  delays  and  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  financing  an  interna- 
tional undertaking. 

Staff  studies  done  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  indicated  that  Arctic  Gas 
will  generate  net  national  economic  ben- 
efits of  $9.4  billion  while  El  Paso's  proj- 
ect will  return  $9.1  billion  in  benefits.  The 
$9.4  bilUon  figure  for  Arctic  Gas,  how- 
ever, was  predicated  on  no  delays  in  ap- 
proving or  building  the  line;  delays  from 
construction  difficulties  alone,  as  outlined 
earlier,  are  expected  to  add  at  least  $2 
billion  in  costs  and  reduce  the  benefits  to 
the  $7  billion  range— $2  billion  less  than 
El  Paso.  Additional  delays  emanating 
from  Canada  would  further  increase  El 
Paso's  benefits  margin. 

Judge  Lltt  also  contends  that  the  unit 
costs  for  Arctic's  Mackenzie  Valley  line 
will  be  less  than  El  Paso's.  But  again 
this  is  dependent  on  no  delays — schedule 
problems  will  destroy  Arctic's  supposed 
economic  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  rec- 
ommendation acknowledges  that  lower 
volumes  of  Canadian  gas  in  the  system 
now  projected  in  light  of  diminished 
Canadian  gas  reserve  estimates  will  raise 
unit  costs  for  the  United  States.  Con- 
versely, higher  percentages  of  Canadian 
gas  will  lower  costs  in  the  United  States 
but  simultaneously  reduce  the  quantities 
of  delivered  gas.  This  strikes  me  as  a 
"no  win"  proposition  for  American 
consumers. 

Lastly,  the  Arctic  Gas  proposal  faces 
severe  financing  obstacles  apparently 
overlooked  in  the  preliminary  recom- 
mendation. Foremost  is  the  fact  that  Arc- 
tic will  have  to  raise  nearly  $5  billion  in 
Canadian  financial  markets.  Although  its 
submissions  to  the  FPC  indicate  a  total 
project  cost  of  $8  billion  and  Canadian 
financing  of  $2  billion,  these  are  1975 
figures  which  observers  expect  to  double 
by  project  completion.  Accordingly,  if 
Canada  chooses  to  back  this  scheme,  its 
financial  markets  will  be  stretched  to 
their  limits  and  capital  availability  for 
other  energy  efforts  in  Canada  is  likely 
to  be  severely  constrained.  Before  rush- 
ing into  an  approval  of  the  Arctic  line, 
Americans  should  be  aware  that  we  could 
approve  this  proposal  and  find  the  Ca- 
nadians most  unwilling  for  monetary 
reasons. 

Arctic  representatives  also  stated  be- 
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El  Paso,  as  compared 
tion,  enjoys  clear  economic 
advantages.  These  advar  tages 
in  the  preliminary  reconimendation 
apparently  have  been  d 
finduig  for  the  Arctic  Gat 
the  recommendation  statjes 
will  generate  substantia 
nomic  benefits  and  is  supferior 
ing  employment  for  Ameijlcan 
noted  below: 


to  its  competi- 

and  financial 

are  cited 

but 

scarded  in  the 

scheme.  First, 

that  El  Paso 

national  eco- 

in  provid- 

workers  as 


btt 
proj  jct 


unemplo;  ^ment 


:  power 


(re 


El  Paso  Is  clearly  Justlfle< 
on  the  superior  degree   (vl: 
projects)    to  which  It  will 
American  labor  and  utilize 
products.  Not  only  will  more 
on  the  El  Paso  project  than 
trans-Canadian  projects 
nature  of  the  El  Paso 
upon  a  greater  variety  of 
others.  The  advantage  whlcl 
respect  Is  even  more 
when  the  multiplier  effect 
multiplier   effect    Is   the 
caused  by  the   further 
same  dollar.  One  example  ol 
feet  Involves  a  large  shlpyarp 
ductlon  in  a  large 
lars  paid  out  as  new  or 
to  enhance  the  spending 
and  their  families.  As  the 
more  service -related   Jobs 
overall  result  is  that  the 
tire  area  Is  boosted, 
not  confront  the  financing 
Arctic.  This  was  also  ackno 
Lltt  when  he  noted  that  "E 
U.S.  project  using  only 
markets  to  raise  its  funds, 
so  easier  and  more  cheaply 
Gas  or  Alcan.  It  also  has  th 
tage  that  Incurs  to  it  from 
under  VS.  loan  guarantee 
Gas  has  optimistically 
marTcets,  has  optimistically 
views  its  worth  to  the  fi 
and  has  injected  several 
only  partially  tested,  to 
not  overburden  the 
gested  schem.e.  This  does  noi 
its  financing  impossible,  but 
ty  is  the  nemesis  of  easy 
makes  it  susceptible  to 
of  unknown  and 
Gas'    financial    plan,    there 
found  to  be  as  easily 
(emphasis  added)." 


Moreo\  er 


Tjill 


I  spree  d 
credib  lit 


unquanti  "ed 


finance  jble 


SUMMARY 


recommend!  tion 


On  balanc 
prelimin?  ry 
turn  up  the  evidence  to 
ines  for  the  Arctic  Gas 
text  is  replete  with 
tion.  and  citations  that 
Sinn  that  the  El  Paso 
and  warrants  FPC  as  w 
support.  The  case  agains 
summed  up  ouickly:  Firsl 
of  delay  in  the  construct 
proval  stage?  are  great 
result  in  imposition  of 
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ecc  nomy 


in  Its  emphasis 
a-vls  the  other 
provide  Jobs  for 
American-made 
Americans  work 
on  either  of  the 
because  of  the 
it  will  draw- 
labor  than   the 
It  enjoys  in  this 
tmpo^ant  to  El  Paso 
considered.  The 
additional   Impact 
exf  endlture   of  the 
a  multiplier  ef- 
golng  Into  pro- 
area.  Dol- 
addlt|onal  wages  serve 
of  the  workers 
c(^mmunlty  grows, 
created.  The 
of  the  en- 
El  Paso  does 
obstacles  facing 
i\;^l  edged  by  Judge 
Paso,  as  an  all- 
tradHjlonal  U.S.  money 
be  able  to  do 
either  Arctic 
distinct  advan- 
biilding  U.S.  ships 
1  icentives.  Arctic 
evaluated  its  supply 
assessed  how  it 
narlcial  community, 
inruioative  proposals, 
its  choices  and 
V  of  its  sug- 
of  course,  make 
Kince  uncertain- 
;  Inanceability .  it 
hig^^rr  costs  because 
risk.   Arctic 
ore.    cannot    be 
as  El  Paso's 


tliat  ( 


my  examination  of  the 
did    not 
si^pport  the  find- 
Indeed,  the 
statenients,  informa- 
to  a  conclu- 
prolect  is  superior 
ill  as  national 
Arctic  can  be 
the  prospects 
on  and/or  ap- 
are  likeiv  to 
time  pen- 


al id 


alties  on  the  availability  of  Alaskan  gas 
to  U.S.  consumers;  second,  the  Arctic  Gas 
venture  with  its  4,000  miles  of  new  pipe- 
line construction  will  have  a  greater  ad- 
verse environmental  imp>act  than  El  Paso 
which  will  use  existing  corridors  and 
existing  pipelines;  and  tiiird,  Arctic  Gas' 
spurious  econojnic  superiority  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  delay  and  if  it  could  be 
approved  and  built  on  schedule,  it  cannot 
provide  the  American  employment  bene- 
fits which  the  El  Paso  Alaskan  project 
will.  The  national  interest  will  best  be 
served  by  timely  approval  and  constnic- 
tion  of  the  ail-American  trans-Alaskan 
route. 


se  /ere 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION : 
WHERE  WE  STAND  NOW  AND 
SOME  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  (Mr.  Kemp)  Is 
recognized  for  30  mdnutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  arms  has  been  the  focus 
of  American  diplomatic  efforts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1969,  indeed  it  is  the 
linchpin  of  detente.  A  longer  perspec- 
tive on  the  subject  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  is  needed  than  most  policy- 
makers usually  have  available  to  assess 
the  consequences  of  the  intense  day-to- 
day activities  of  the  relevent  compo- 
nents of  the  national  security  apparatus 
that  have  produced  the  landmark  1972 
accords  and  appear  well  on  the  way  to 
producing  a  second  round  of  agreements. 

I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
because  of  the  centrality  of  the  outcome 
for  our  long-term  national  security  pos- 
ture. The  significance  of  the  issue  has 
become  immersed  in  the  minutia  of 
weapon  systems,  strategic  doctrine,  and 
other  technical  properties  of  modem 
nuclear  weapon  systems,  and  for  that 
reason  has  become  somewhat  forbidding 
in  the  demands  it  places  on  those  who 
wish  to  become  better  informed  on  the 
subject. 

The  coming  to  power  of  a  new  admin- 
istration is  a  convenient  point  at  which 
to  reflect  on  what  has  come  before  in  this 
realm,  and  to  consider  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  our  policies.  In 
most  cases,  important  policy  positions 
will  be  filled  by  individuals  without  the 
two-edged  sword  of  years  of  direct  expe- 
rience with  strategic  arms  limitation 
policymaking.  The  absence  of  senior  of- 
ficials with  direct  experience  with  the 
7-plus  years  of  negotiation  efforts  in  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT — will  make  it  possible  for  the  new 
administration  to  investigate  new  per- 
spectives on  arms  limitation  without  the 
encumbrance  of  defending  every  feature 
of  prior  policy  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly accompany  anyone  connected 
with  our  SALT  effort  in  the  past.  Thiis, 
we  have  come  to  an  interregnum  in  this 
vital  element  of  our  national  security 


policy  formulation,  and  I  would  there- 
fore like  to  offer  my  perspective  on  the 
future  of  American  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation policy. 

To  do  so,  we  must  first  review  the 
evolution  of  the  military  forces  that  are 
the  subject  of  these  negotiations  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative characteristics  of  these  forces,  and 
to  project  the  likely  outcome  of  weapon 
development  and  deployment  progi'ams 
over  the  next  5  years.  From  such  a  review, 
we  will  be  able  to  identify  priorities  for 
a  second  round  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreements  that  must  be  addressed 
if  the  agreement  is  to  have  the  credibility 
and  support  any  important  international 
agreement  we  undertake  should  have. 

SOVIET-AMERICAN    STRATEGIC    WEAPON    DEVELOP- 
MENTS THROUGH  1972 

The  United  States  has  developed  its 
strategic  forces  in  two  major  surges  of 
effort;  the  first  in  the  mid-1950's,  and 
the  second  in  the  early  1960's.  The  Con- 
gress was  debating  the  fiscal  year  1950 
U.S.  defense  budget  in  the  weeks  before 
the  Korean  war  broke  out.  U.S.  strategic 
forces  consisted  of  approximately  100 
B-36  bombers;  the  B-52,  designed  in 
1948,  and  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
could  not  be  financed  on  the  $16  billion 
defense  budget.  Within  2  weeks,  however, 
the  Congress  appropriated  $49  billion. 
While  a  major  share  of  this  increase  was 
required  to  support  the  costs  of  the  Kore- 
an war,  concern  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  diverted  a  substantial 
fraction  of  U.S.  expenditures  into  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  strategic 
forces.  Now  the  B-52,  the  B-47,  the  Atlas 
and  Titan  ICBM's,  and  the  Polaris  pro- 
grams became  feasible  paving  the  way 
for  two  decades  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
superiority. 

The  second  surge  of  U.S.  strategic  force 
development  came  in  the  early  1960's 
when  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  took 
on  their  current  configuration;  1.000 
Minuteman  missiles  were  deployed,  and 
41  Polaris-class  ballistic  missile  launch- 
ing submarines  were  commissioned.  The 
final  modifications  to  the  B-52-series  air- 
craft were  completed.  The  basic  contours 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
force  were  frozen  at  their  1967  level,  and 
only  qualitative  changes  were  made  since 
then. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
terminate  its  strategic  nuclear  forces  at 
the  1967  level  was  made  because  of  the 
belief  commonly  held  by  officials  at  the 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  aban- 
doned any  notion,  if  indeed  they  ever  en- 
tertained one  of  overtaking  the  United 
States  in  strategic  nuclear  arms.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  the  most  vigorous  exponent  of  this 
view  was  convinced  that  the  Soviets 
would  accept  a  protracted,  if  not  perma- 
nent, term  of  strategic  nuclear  inferior- 
ity. In  April  1965,  Mr.  McNamara  stated: 

The  Soviets  have  decided  that  they  have 
lost  the  quantitative  race,  and  they  are  not 
seeking  to  engage  us  in  a  contest.  .  .  .  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking 
to  develop  a  strategic  force  as  large  as  ours. 
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With  the  demise  of  the  Khrushchev 
regime,  in  1964,  the  more  traditional- 
minded  regime  of  Brezhnev  sought  to  re- 
gain the  momentum  lost  to  the  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  program  when  Khru- 
shchev slowed  the  pace  of  development 
by  his  pursuit  of  what  Soviet  military 
tacticians  have  subsequently  described 
as  "hare-brained"  schemes  that  focused 
Soviet  efforts  on  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" to  the  exclusion  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Less  than  a 
decade  after  Secretary  McNamara  de- 


clared that  the  Soviets  would  not  seek  to 
develop  a  strategic  force  larger  than  our 
own,  the  Soviets  exceeded  our  own  stra- 
tegic force  by  every  measurable  strategic 
aggregate  except  for  the  number  of  de- 
ployed warheads.  This  figure  was  cer- 
tainly a  waning  advantage  as  the  Soviets 
acquired  the  technology  to  design  and 
build  missiles  with  multiple  warhead 
payloads  as  subsequent  events  have 
demonstrated. 

The  watershed  of  the  Soviet- American 
arms  competition  has  been  the  Strategic 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SALT  I  MISSILE  FORCES 
1.  ICBM'S 


Arms  Limitation  Talks  and  the  accords 
reached  in  1972.  It  is  instructive  to  ex- 
amine the  contrast  between  Secretary 
McNamara 's  confident  assertion  of  1965 
and  the  reality  of  Soviet  efforts  only  7 
years  later.  Starting  with  less  than  200 
ICBM's  and  50  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles — SLBM's — in  1965,  the 
Soviet  Union  developed  and  deployed  a 
force  for  the  conduct  of  intercontinental 
nuclear  warfare  on  a  scale  that  under- 
scores the  single-minded  obsession  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  with  military  power. 


Type  ss-7,  SS-8 

A.  U.S.S.R.: 

Aggregate  warheads/missile  (nu.iiber) i 

Yield/warhead  (megatons) I...  '",' ,         " 5 

Throw-weight/missile  (pounds) II"I""imiIIIIIIIIll""l I g  000 

Deployment  (number) ' "  " '209 

Aggregate  throw-weight  (pounds) I.I"I".-"'".III"IIII""I""i;ii;i""IIIi;;i"I"i:i:":;"  1,600  000 

Warheads  (numtier) _ _ 209 


SS-ll 


SS-13 


SS-9 


Total 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1,012 

60 

2, 000, 000 

100. 000 

1,012 

60 

1 

18-25  

10,000 

313  1,600 

3, 000, 000  6, 000. 000 

288-313  1, 600 


Type 


Titan  II 


Minuteman 
II 


Minuteman 
III 


Total 


United  States: 

Warheads/missile ..  . 

Yield/warhead IIIIIIIIIII""H"I t_in 

Throw-weight/missile  (pounds) II.III.III"""! e  ooo 

Deployment  (number) .           "  " '  5J 

Aggregate  throw-weight  (pounds) Ill"  Til" 400  OOO 

Aggregate  warheads "  ••>n'.wu 


1  3 

W  .170 

2.500  2,500 

450  550                 1, 054 

1,000,000  1,400,000          3,000,000 

450  1,650                 2,154 


2.  SLBM'S 


Type 


SS-N-4 


SS-N-5 


SS-N-* 


SS-N-8 


Total 


A.  U.S.S.R.: 

Range  (nautical  miles) , anQ 

Warheads/missile  (number) inilllllllll'I " 1 

Yield/warhead  (megatons) "I"           11 

Deployment  (number) ""11111"" 27 

Aggregate  (number) I...I..I"I"I""III"III""III""IIII""  27 

Type 

.United  States: 

Range  (nautical  miles) 

Warheads/missile  (numjjer) "-."I""""1""""I 

Yield/warhead  (megatons) I. .II  " 

Deployment  (number) II.IIIIIII"I"III"IIIIir"III " 

Aggregate  warheads  (number) I IIIIIII""""! "  " " 


659 
1 

1-t- 
54 
54 


1,500  4,200    

1  1    1.  „ 

1+  1+ 

544  220                   1845 

544  220                   1 845 


Polaris  A-3 


Poseidon  C-3 


Total 


2,500 

3 

.200 

160 

480 


2,500 

10 

.050 

4%  '  656 

4,960  5,440 


Estimated. 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  capability  of  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
can  be  measured,  and  no  single  measure 
has  universal  validity  for  each  measure 
can  serve  a  particular  analytic  purpose. 
Measurement  of  a  force  by  comparing  the 
aggregate  number  of  warheads  deployed 
is  a  useful  measure  of  the  number  of  tar- 
gets which  can  be  brought  under  attack, 
and  is  therefore  particularly  useful  for 
current  war  planning  purposes. 

However,  over  the  longer  term,  the 
number  of  warheads  which  can  be  de- 
ployed is  a  function  of  another  important 
aggregate,  the  payload  capacity  or 
"throw  weight"  of  a  ballistic  missile.  This 
measure  is  directly  correlated  with  ag- 
gregate megatonnage,  the  figure  which 
expresses  the  explosive  yield  of  the  de- 
ployed warheads  in  terms  of  equivalent 
energy  released  by  TNT  explosives.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  measiures  which 


Source:  This  table  is  drawn  from  a  study  by  Francis  P.  Hoebe,,  "Strategic  Forces"  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  forthcoming  book  entitled,  "Arms,  Men,  and  Military  Budgets:  Issues  for  fiscal  year 
1978    (New  York:  Crane,  Russak). 


are  more  technical  in  character  which 
describe  the  more  esoteric  properties  of 
a  force  such  as  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  warhead  can  be  delivered,  and  many 
others  that  are  important  at  the  opera- 
tional level,  but  are  normally  not  sig- 
nificant for  public  policy  purposes. 

The  table  shown  above  emphasizes  the 
scope  of  the  Soviet  buildup  between  1964 
and  1972.  Five  ICBM  and  four  SLBM 
types  were  deployed  in  quantity  between 
1964  and  1972.  The  number  of  ICBM's 
exceeded  those  deployed  by  the  United 
States  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2,  but  the  throw- 
weight  exceeded  that  of  the  United  States 
by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

Although  the  United  States  had  a  sig- 
nificant lead  in  the  number  of  warheads 
deployed  in  1972,  this  lead  could  not  be 
sustained  if  the  Soviets  were  able  to  de- 
velop multiple  warhead  technology,  the 
source  of  the  U.S.  advantage  in  deployed 


warheads.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tor to  the  U.S.  advantage  in  deployed 
warheads  was  not  the  ICBM  force,  but 
the  SLBM  force  where  the  new  Poseidon 
missile  could  carry  as  many  as  14  war- 
heads— although  such  a  payload  required 
that  the  submarine  venture  close  to  the 
Soviet  coast  where  antisubmarine  de- 
fenses are  most  effective — although  10 
warheads  is  a  more  representative  de- 
ployment. This  advantage  in  deployed 
warheads  was  the  most  important  meas- 
ure of  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  senior 
officials  in  1972  when  the  first-round 
SALT  accords  were  signed  for  it  ex- 
pressed an  unambiguous  American  that 
was  to  have  lasted  for  at  least  5  years, 
after  which,  it  was  expected  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  having  achieved  parity 
at  last  would  be  able  to  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  without  an  inferiority 
complex. 
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The   first-round    SALT 
signed  as  a  "freeze"  on 
deploj-ments  hardly  achiev(d 
results.  Soviet  expenditures 
security  purposes  increased 
both  in  absolute  terms  and 
of  GNP.  If  the  United 
pending  its  resources  on 
same  fraction  of  Its  GNP 
Union,  it  would  be  spending 
$225  billion  in  fiscal  year 
tegic  force  exp>enditure, 
days  dollars,  is  less  than 
was  in  1960  even  though 
grams,  the  Trident  SLBM 
bomber  nearing  the  end  of 
ment  cycle,  were  imposing 
on  the  U.S.  strategic  forces 

The  post-SALT  program 
Union  has  given  even  the  mcfet 


accords,   de- 
strajtegic  weapon 
its  desired 
for  national 
significantly, 
IS  a  fraction 
were  ex- 
d^fense  at  the 
the  Soviet 
more  than 
.  U.S.  stra- 
in to- 
of  what  it 


Sta  tes 


£,S 


1977 


expressed 
half 


tvo  new  pro- 
md  the  B-1 

tl  leir  develop- 
higher  costs 
DUdget. 
<  if  the  Soviet 
optimistic 


Typ« 


Warheads 'missile  (number) 

Yield  warhead  (megatons) 

Throw-weight'missile  (thousands  of  pounds) 

Deployment  (number) 

Aggregate  throw-weight  (millions  of  pounds] . 
Aggregate  warheads  (number) 


Type 


Range 

Warheads 

Yield  (megatons) 

Deployment 

Aggregate  warheads. 


best 


systems 


This  table  refiects  the 
mism  about  Soviet 
it  assimies  that  the  Soviets 
full  advantage  of  the 
R.  &  D.  system  and  deploy 
vanced  systems  and  instead 
most  thoroughly  tested 
served  in  the  1972-73  time 
features  of  the  post-SALT  £ 
up  stand  out. 

First,  Soviet  throw-weight 
under  these  circumstances 
million  pounds.  However, 
U.S.  ICBM  will  be  deployed 
the  U.S.  advantage  in  land- 
ed warheads   will  vanish. 
States  will  continue  to 
vantage  in  the  number  of 
heads  on  submarines,  but 
sufficiently    accurate    to 
land-based  forces.  Soviet 
sess  sufficient  potential  to 
silo-based  U.S.  ballistic 
more  than  two  warheads 
silo. 

Without  resort  to  worst 
ics.  the  transformation  of 
tegic  forces,  inevitable 
precedented  renunciation 
reliance  on  military  power, 
a   profoimdly   dangerous 
the  United  States  in  the 
the  next  decade. 

Stated  simply,  it  is  possiblb 


tie 

has 

si;' 

eaily 
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observers  of  Soviet  behavior  cause  for 
concern.  Rather  than  be  the  cause  of 
significant  reductions  in  Soviet  effort  as 
such  distinguished  scholars  of  Soviet 
affairs  as  Prof.  Marshall  Schulman  of 
Columbia  University  had  predicted,  the 
Soviets  began  a  massive  upgrading  of 
their  strategic  forces  in  their  entirety. 
Every  Soviet  strategic  weapon  deployed 
in  1972  is  being  replaced  by  a  larger  and 
more  capable  replacement.  In  the  short 
space  of  less  than  5  years,  at  least  5  new 
Soviet  ICBM's  have  been  observed,  and 
11  will  be  tested  before  1983.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  surged  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  long-range  multiple 
warhead  SLBM's  the  cause  for  so  much 
complacency  at  top  levels  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  recently  as  1972. 

The  Soviets  have  tested  a  5,600  nauti- 
cal-mile range  multiple-warhead  SLBM 

SOVIET  MISSILE  FORCES,  1980-83 
1.  ICBM'S 


to  be  launched  from  a  new  class  of  sub- 
marine, the  DELTA-II.  The  United 
States  will  not  have  an  equivalent  pro- 
gram ready  for  deployment  until  the 
mid  1980's  when  the  Trident  n  missile 
and  submarine  system  are  constructed, 
if  indeed,  they  ever  win  congressional 
approval  in  the  endless  battle  with  con- 
gressional complacency  and  unmoveable 
optirpism  about  Soviet  military  forces. 

The  Soviet  research  and  development 
effort  is  now  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is 
possible  to  engage  in  speculation  about 
the  probable  evolution  of  Soviet  forces 
without  resort  to  appeals  to  faith.  As- 
suming only  that  Soviet  forces  which  are 
now  being  deployed,  and  assuming  fur- 
ther that  none  of  the  advanced  R.  &  D. 
systems  are  deployed  before  1983.  the 
following  table  suggests  the  likely 
outcome: 


SS-16 


SS-17  . 


SS-19 


SS-18 


Total 


1 
1 

2 

0-60 

0-.12 

0-60 


4 

.2 

5 
100-500 
.5-2.5 


6 
.34-4 

7 

600-1,000 

4. 2-7. 0 


400-2,000         3.600-6,000 


8 

2 

15  

308-313  1,400 

4.6-4.7  11.0-12.0 

2. 400-2. 500  6. 500-8, JOO 
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SS-N-8 
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1      
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that  the  rapid  pace  of  Soviet  strategic 
force  development  since  1972  will  mature 
in  the  early  1980's  with  the  full  deploy- 
ment of  a  series  of  new  systems  discussed 
previously.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  imilaterally  restrained 
the  development  of  sufficient  forces  to 
offset  the  military  significance  of  the 
Soviet  buildup.  Even  if  expeditious  con- 
gressional action  is  forthcoming  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  forces  sufficient  to  offset 
the  Soviet  buildup  could  not  be  in  place 
until  the  middle  part  of  the  next  decade 
without  a  crash  program.  Thus,  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  nuclear  era,  be  exposed  to  the  power 
of  an  adversary  with  a  significant  ad- 
vantage in  every  important  measure  of 
strategic  nuclear  power.  The  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  if  it  should 
become  engaged  in  an  intense  crisis  with 
the  Soviet  Union  with  such  a  dangerously 
exposed  military  position  is  beyond  meas- 
ure. This  nightmarish,  yet  plausible  evo- 
lution of  developments,  never  intended 
by  anyone  in  a  responsible  position  in 
government  is  almost  upon  us  in  terms  of 
the  speed  with  which  we  must  make  im- 
portant policy  decisions. 

The  threat  posed  by  these  develop- 
ments can  be  diminished  or  exacerlmted 
by  our  arms  control  policy,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  subject  be  given  the 
most  urgent  consideration.  Arms  control, 


in  this  case,  SALT  I,  has  unwittingly,  be- 
come an  instrument  that  has  diminished 
our  security  to  the  point  where  we  may 
face  genuine  peril  in  the  early  years  of 
the  next  decade  if  changes  are  not  made 
swiftly. 

STRATEGIC    ARMS    LIMITATION    POLICY 

The  1972  SALT  accords  were  designed 
as  an  interim  measure  to  permit  the 
negotiation  of  a  permanent  agreement 
allowing  for  eventual  reductions  in  the 
size  of  the  strategic  arsenals  of  the  SALT 
participants.  To  this  end,  SALT  I  was  to 
have  been  a  freeze  on  new  deployments, 
but  a  permanent  agreement,  according 
to  congressional  mandate  in  the  ratifica- 
tion process,  was  to  provide  for  parity. 
The  legislative  history  strongly  suggested 
parity  in  throw-weight. 

In  1974,  a  set  of  guidelines  known  as 
the  Vladivostok  guidelines  were  reached 
that  embodied  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  the  SALT  I  accords  without  any 
redeeming  reductions  in  the  most  threat- 
ening Soviet  systems.  The  Vladivostok 
guidelines  perpetuated  and  in  effect,  en- 
dorsed the  post-1972  Soviet  throw-weight 
buUdup.  Thus  the  most  direct  threat  to 
U.S.  land-based  forces  was  permitted  to 
be  retained  by  the  Soviets,  and  because 
of  the  weakness  in  the  construction  of 
the  terms  of  agreement  negotiated,  the 
growth  potential  for  Soviet  forces  was 
vast — compared  to  their  1972  deployed 


forces — with  room  for  only  modest  off- 
setting improvements  for  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered terms  for  settling  the  dispute  over 
how  to  count  cruise  missiles  and  the  So- 
viet Tu-26  Backfire  within  the  Vladivos- 
tok that  is  highly  prejudicial  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  out  of  misplaced  zeal  to 
conclude  an  early  agreement. 

President  Carter  has  reiterated  an 
offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  may  give 
us  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve this  would  be  his  intent.  But  he  is 
reported  to  have  offered  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment dealing  with  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
within  the  Vladivostok  guidelines,  there- 
by making  permanent  what  was  to  have 
been  a  "temporary"  assignment  of  a 
numerical  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a  per- 
manent agreement. 

However,  the  Carter  proposal  would 
leave  to  further  negotiation  the  question 
of  the  status  of  cruise  missiles  and  the 
Backfire  bomber,  thereby  aborting  fur- 
ther development  of  our  own  proposed 
cruise  missile  deployments  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  proposed  negotiations. 
Similar  inhibitions  are  directed  against 
our  own  B-1  bomber  program  because  its 
status  within  the  Vladivostok  guidelines 
would  become  ambiguous  at  best. 

The  difficulty  with  our  emerging  SALT 
policy  under  the  new  administration  has 
recently  been  compounded  by  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  President  that  the 
United  States  would  abandon  its  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land -based  ballistic  missile  force  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  abandon  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile  capable  of  mobile  deployment. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  land-based  forces  would 
continue  to  be  directly  threatened  by  the 
heavy  throw-weight  Soviet  ICBM's,  par- 
ticularly the  SS-18  and  SS-19,  diminish- 
ing their  enthusiasm  for  negotiating  any 
reductions  in  these  most  threatening 
systems. 

Rather  than  being  a  source  of  stability 
and  security  for  the  United  States,  our 
arms  control  posture  is  increasingly  be- 
coming the  most  important  engine  for 
sustaining  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  realm. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    THE   FUTURE 

This  brief,  but  grim  rendition  of  our 
current  arms  control  posture  is  not  ad- 
vanced out  of  partisan  criticism,  but 
rather  out  of  a  genuine  interest  encour- 
aging a  change  in  our  arms  control  pol- 
icy to  permit  it  to  become  an  instrument 
for  negotiating  a  reduction  in  the  most 
threatening  elements  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic nuclear  force. 

What  then,  should  the  United  States 
do? 

First,  we  should  come  to  grips  with  the 
uncomfortable,  but  necessary  notion 
that  in  order  to  negotiate  successfully, 
we  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets  that 
the  alternative  to  negotiating  a  favor- 
able strategic  arms  agreement  would  re- 
sult in  a  situation  parallel  to  the  one 
they  faced  after  they  launched  the  Ko- 
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rean  war;  namely  two  decades  of  nu- 
clear inferiority. 

Second,  we  must  act  on  this  recogni- 
tion by  rapidly  beginning  the  develop- 
ment and  accelerated  deployment  of 
American  strategic  systems  which  di- 
rectly threaten  the  most  dangerous  So- 
viet systems.  By  this  I  mean  we  must  de- 
ploy highly  accurate  ballistic  missile 
warheads  with  a  single-shot  kill  prob- 
ability to  destroy  all  existing  Soviet  silo- 
based  missiles. 

Third,  we  must  act  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  American  land  and  sea- 
based  systems.  Land-based  systems  vul- 
nerability can  be  most  effectively  re- 
duced by  deploying  a  mobile  ICBM  in 
place  of  the  existing  silo-based  Minute- 
man  missiles.  A  simultaneous  reduction 
of  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  systems  and 
an  increase  in  the  vulnerability  of  So- 
viet systems  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
serious  Soviet  negotiation  that  no  set  of 
unilateral  restraints  now  in  vogue  in  the 
arms  control  community  could  ever  pro- 
vide. 

Fourth,  we  should  narrow  the  scope  of 
our  strategic  arms  control  efforts  to  in- 
clude only  systems  where  high-quality 
verification  of  compliance  is  feasible. 
This  would  exclude  efforts  such  as  de- 
ployment limitations  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers, qualitative  controls  on  cruise  mis- 
siles such  as  range,  payload,  deployment 
modes,  et  cetera. 

Fifth,  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  the  burden 
of  all  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  As  I  have  suggested  by 
my  remarks,  the  arms  limitation  ap- 
proach is  too  laden  with  risks  to  justify 
excessive  confidence.  Instead,  greater  at- 
tention should  be  paid  in  bilateral  nego- 
tiations to  other  issues  relating  to  the 
handling  of  crises  which  lead  to  the  risk 
of  war  and  related  measures  that  stoke 
the  mutual  suspicion  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  existing  arms  com- 
petition. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIMIT 
IS   UNJUST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  current  rules  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  senior 
citizens  are  forced  to  choose  between 
leaving  the  workforce  or  giving  up  social 
security  benefits  they  have  earned. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  practice  is 
wrong,  because  it  denies  the  American 
workforce  the  valuable  contributions 
that  senior  citizens  would  make  to  the 
economy,  if  they  were  only  given  some 
encouragement,  and  is  unjust,  because 
it  denies  senior  citizens  who  choose  to 
continue  their  careers  the  full  benefits 
they  have  worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

To  correct  these  wrongs  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  abolish  the  earnings 
limitation  on  social  security  recipients. 
The  existing  limitation  has  the  effect  of 
taxing  senior  citizens,  who  have  addi- 


tional incomes,  at  a  rate  of  50  percent. 
Each  dollar  earned  over  the  $3,000  an- 
nual limitation  results  in  a  50-cent  re- 
duction in  the  social  security  payment. 

When  we  should  be  encouraging  senior 
citizens  to  remain  in  the  workforce  where 
their  experience  and  knowledge  can  be 
used,  we  are  discouraging  them  from 
working  and  forcing  them  into  retire- 
ment and  a  life  often  filled  with  hope- 
lessness, frustration,  and  depression.  We 
have  lost  sight  of  the  intent  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  was  to  insure  a  min- 
imum income  to  older  Americans,  and 
instead  we  confiscate  income  that  is 
above  the  minimum  level. 

It  is  absolutely  critical  that  Congress 
halt  this  practice  now,  because  of  the 
hardships  infiation  is  working  on  senior 
citizens  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  Benefits  have  not  come  close 
to  keeping  pace  with  inflation,  and  peo- 
ple who  can  earn  extra  money  to  sup- 
plement those  benefits  have  the  right  to 
do  so,  without  sacrificing  what  they  have 
earned  through  years  of  labor  and  con- 
tribution to  the  social  security  system. 
For  that  reason  I  today  have  introduced 
this  bill,  which  I  hope  will  again  bring 
the  wisdom  of  our  senior  citizens  into 
the  American  workforce. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  ALLOWING  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  SEWER  CHARGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Cornell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  sewer  charges  in  the  .same  man- 
ner as  the  deduction  allowed  for  real 
property  taxes.  I  do  so  because  in  parts 
of  my  district  as  well  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  sewer  charges  are  no  long- 
er included  in  the  property  tax,  but  billed 
separately  as  a  service  charge. 

These  separate  billings,  resulting  from 
substantial  outlays  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  new  sewerage  treatment 
systems,  are  an  additional  burden  to  the 
propery  owner.  Since  they  were  formerly 
included  in  the  property  tax  which  is 
deductible,  it  seems  logical  to  treat  such 
charges  in  the  same  manner  as  reaJ  estate 
taxes. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  whatever 
action  is  possible  to  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  individual 
property  owner.  Legislation  such  as  I  pro- 
pose today  is  a  simple  but  helpful  step 
in  that  direction. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1976 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
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1976  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "(For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
any  foreign  nation  may  treat,  as  a  vessel 
under  the  flag  of  such  nation,  any  vessel 
which  is  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  registered  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  if  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
vessel  Is  beneficially  owned  by  an  individual 
who  is  a  citizen  of  such  nation  or  by  a  legal 
entity  which  Is  organized  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  such  nation  ) ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)   The  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of   1976    (Public   Law  94- 
265)    is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  407.  Annual   Report   Regarding   For- 
eign Investment  in  the  United 
States  Fishing  Industry. 
"(a)     Contents    of    Report. — (1)     Before 
March   1   of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  fishing  Indus- 
try during  the  immediately  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  Information  regarding — 
"(A)   the  nature  and  degree  of  such  for- 
eign Investment; 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  the  fish  proc- 
essed by  United  States  fishing  enterprises  in 
which  there  Is  foreign  investment,  Including 
information  regarding  the  type  of  products 
Into  which  such  fish  were  processed  and 
where  such  fish  and  the  products  derived 
therefrom  were  marketed; 

"(C)  the  effect  of  such  foreign  Investment 
on  the  employment  of  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  In  the  United  States 
fishing  industry,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  citizens  exercise 
management  control  over  companies  in 
which  there  is  foreign  Investment;  and 

"(D)  the  effect  on  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  required  under  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  a  current  evaluation  of  the  overall 
Impact  which  foreign  Investment  has  had  on 
the  United  States  fishing  Industry; 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  the  future  trends  In 
such  Investment  by  Industry  and  by  geo- 
graphic region;  and 

"(C)  an  opinion  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  current  or  future 
foreign  investment  In  the  United  States  fish- 
ing industry  is  adversely  affecting,  or  may 
adversely  affect — 

"  (1 )  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act; 

"(11)  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  fishing  Industry  and  related  Indus- 
tries, including  but  not  Umlted  to  fishing 
vessel  construction  and  repair,  marine  sup- 
ply, fish  processing  and  fish  processing 
equipment  manufacture; 

"(ill)  the  availabUity  of  domestic  financ- 
ing for  industries  identified  In   (11); 

"(Iv)  the  competitive  position  of  United 
States  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  In 
world  markets;  or 

"(v)  any  other  aspect  of  the  national  In- 
terest which  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

If  the  Secretary  Is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is,  or  may  be,  adverse  impact  as  a  result  of 
foreign  Investment  in  the  United  States  fish- 
ing industry,  the  Secretary  shall  include  with 
the  report  his  recommendations  (including 
suggested  legislation)  for  ameliorating  such 
impact. 

"(b)  Regulations. — (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
section,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  regu- 
lations requiring  any  appropriate  person  who 
Is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  furnish  any  information  which  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(2)   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
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provide  to  the  Secretary  such  assistance  (in- 
cluding such  pertinent  information  as  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  as  the  Secretary  may  request  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  information  submitted  to  tho 
Secretary  by  any  person  in  compliance  with 
any  requirement  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  ex- 
cept when  required  under  court  order.  The 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  such 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
such  confidentiality,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  include  in  any  report  required  to 
be  made  under  this  section  any  such  infor- 
mation in  any  aggregate  or  summary  form 
which  does  not  directly  or  Indirectly  disclose 
the  Identity  or  business  of  any  person  who 
submits  such  statistics. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriatioxs. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  406  of  such  Act  of  1976  is 
amended  by  inserting  "other  than  section 
407,"  immediately  after  "Act,". 


THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SOLAR 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  major  package  of  solar  en- 
ergy and  energy  conservation  legislation 
will  be  introduced  today  by  a  large  coali- 
tion of  Congre.ssmen  and  Senators.  In  the 
House,  a  total  of  nine  legislative  meas- 
ures will  be  filed  to  promote  and  accel- 
erate solar  energy,  renewable  energy 
source  and  energy  con.servation  tech- 
nology and  utilization.  The  bills  will  be 
similarly  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

In  all,  15  Members  of  Congress  and  7 
Senators  have  assisted  in  drafting  and 
assembling  this  impressive  energy  pack- 
age. However,  in  the  days  ahead  I  trust 
that  many  more  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators will  be  joining  us  in  pushing  for 
this  very  much  needed  campaign  for— 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  en- 
ergy sources. 

It  greatly  pleases  me  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  solar  and  conservation 
package  is  not  solely  a  product  of  the 
Congress.  A  unique  coalition  of  consumer, 
business,  environmental,  and  labor  orga- 
nizations worked  to  put  the  package  to- 
gether, and  their  assistance  has  proved 
to  be  invaluable.  In  the  coming  months, 
we  in  the  Congress  will  continue  to  work 
with  these  groups  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  best  possible  solar  power  and  energy 
conservation  legislation.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  many  others  in  the  Congress  and 
elsewhere  will  join  us  in  this  major  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  list  those  Members 
of  Congress  and  Senators  who  have 
worked  to  put  this  energy  package  to- 
gether: 

Members  op  Congress 

Jerome  A.  Ambro  (New  York) . 

Max  Baucus  (Montana). 

Berkley  Bedell  (Iowa) . 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (California) . 

Robert  F.  Drinan  (Massachusetts). 

Michael  Harrington  (Massachusetts) . 

James  M.  Jeffords  (Vermont) . 

Joe  Moakley  (Massachusetts) . 
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Ronald  M.  Mottl  (Ohio) . 

Richard  M.  Ottinger  (New  York) . 

J.J.  Pickle  (Texas). 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  (New  York) . 

Clarence  D.  Long  (Maryland) . 

James  L.  Oberstar  (Minnesota) . 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (Connecticut) . 

SENATORS 

James  Abourezk  (South  Dakota) . 
Edward  W.  Brooke  (Massachusetts) . 
Clifford  P.  Case  (New  Jersey) . 
Gary  Hart  (Colorado) . 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Minnesota) . 
John  H.  Heinz,  III  (Pennsylvania) . 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (New  Hampshire) . 
Patrick  J.  Leahy  (Vermont) . 

The  numerous  organizations  which 
have  worked  on  and  endorsed  the  efforts 
of  this  coalition  have  been  ably  lead  by 
Consumer  Action  Now,  which  has  done 
much  organizational  work  in  moving  this 
energy  package  forward.  The  organiza- 
tions in  the  coalition  include:  American 
Association  of  Small  Research  Compa- 
nies; American  Institute  of  Architects; 
Environmental  Action;  The  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center;  Environmentalists 
for  Full  Employment;  Friends  of  the 
Earth;  New  Directions;  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council;  Rural  Amer- 
ica; Sheet  Metal  Workers;  Sierra  Club; 
Urban  Environment  Conference;  and 
United  Auto  Workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  banded  together 
in  his  coalition  because  we  believe  that 
the  95th  Congress  is  determined  to  beat 
the  problem  of  our  growing  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  In  order  to  accomplish 
our  goal,  an  all-out  commitment  to  ener- 
gy conservation  and  the  rapid  adoption 
of  renewable  energy  systems  is  vital.  Al- 
though this  solar  and  energy  conserva- 
tion package  will  not  provide  relief  to 
this  winter's  problem,  it  can  serve  to  in- 
sure that  the  future  shortages  such  as 
those  experienced  in  the  last  few  months 
do  not  continue  to  reoccur. 

The  legislation  which  we  will  be  intro- 
ducing today  will  create  incentives  for 
the  widespread  use  of  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  resources  in  homes, 
farms,  industry  and  commerecial  firms. 
It  will  not  only  impact  on  the  private 
(Sector,  but  additionally,  require  that 
Federal  buildings  employ  conservation 
and  solar  technologies  to  set  an  example 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Members  who 
actually  worked  on  the  following  legis- 
lative proposals  will  expand  on  their  leg- 
islation in  much  greater  depth,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  list  the  contents  in  our 
solar  power,  renewable  source  and  energy 
conservation  package.  The  legislation  in- 
troduced today  includes : 

A  bUl  promoting  the  use  of  already 
developed  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation technologies  in  Federal  build- 
ings: 

A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of  solar  en- 
ergy and  energy  conservation  methods  In 
farming  practices,  equipment  and  struc- 
tures through  USDA  research,  Farmers 
Home  loans.  Extension  Service  instruc- 
tion and  new  national  system  of  demon- 
stration farms ; 

A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  rebate  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  for  consumers,  farmers, 
businesses,  and  industries  to  pay  part 
of   the    cost   of   installing   solar,    geo- 
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thermal,  and  wind  energy  systems  and 
energy  conservation  measures; 

A  bill  to  provide  direct  grants  and 
loans  to  homeowners,  neighborhood  and 
community  groups,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  small  businesses  for  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  solar  power, 
renewable  energy  source  and  energy 
conservation  equipment  and  measures; 

A  bill  establishing  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  less  developed 
coimtries  in  data  gathering,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization  of  decen- 
tralized rural-oriented  solar  technolo- 
gies, greatly  expanding  the  role  of 
American  private  industry; 

A  bill  to  encourage  greater  emphasis 
on  the  production  and  conservation  of 
energy  in  developing  countries; 

A  bill  to  give  small  business  greater 
access  to  Federal  research  and  demon- 
stration funding  for  renewable  energy 
by  simplifying  application  procedures, 
and  to  provide  f imds  for  small  businesses 
to  begin  manufacturing  and  marketing 
solar  and  energy  conservation  systems; 

A  bill  to  promote  the  installation  of 
solar  power  and  photovoltaic  electric 
systems  in  Federal  buildings;  and 

A  resolution  to  bring  about  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  using  solar  energy  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating,  cooling  and 
hot  water  systems  or  subsystems  in  the 
oflSce  buildings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  an  economic  re- 
covery package  as  well  as  an  energy 
package.  Energy  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  sources  are  very  labor 
intensive.  They  will  create  a  viable  new 
industry  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  jobs  for  installers,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, and  other  construction  workers 
as  well  as  engineers,  architects,  and 
other  professionals.  The  package  will 
help  existing  small  firms  to  grow,  and 
it  will  give  rise  to  many  new  businesses. 

Just  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
possible  affect  on  the  economy  which  this 
package  could  have,  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  following  figures.  The  solar  energy 
industry  envisioned  here  would  have  a 
proposed  annual  sales  of  $950  million  by 
1982.  In  addition,  the  Solar  Industries 
Association  estimates  that  if  tax  incen- 
tives and  Government  building  programs 
are  enacted,  sales  in  the  solar  field  could 
reach  $24.5  billion  by  1932.  Tlierefore,  we 
are  not  just  proposing  solutions  to  the 
energy  problem  but  a  significant  stimulus 
to  the  economy  as  well. 

providing  incentives  for  the  INSTALLATION 
OF  SOLAR  POWER  AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
EQUIPMENT 

Before  turning  over  the  floor  to  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  prepared  as  part  of 
the  energy  package  discussed  above.  My 
bill,  The  Solar  and  Energy  Conservation 
Commercialization  Act,  will  provide 
major  new  incentives  for  the  installation 
of  solar,  energy  conservation,  and  other 
renewable  source  equipment  and  meas- 
ures. It  is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  who  has 
aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  legis- 
lation 

I  am  hopeful  that  biUs  such  as  this  will 


bring  about  a  long  awaited  emergence  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  sources  on  a 
widespread  basis.  For  too  long  we  have 
talked  only  of  the  potential  of  these  new 
alternative  sources,  but  it  is  now  time  to 
make  them  a  reality.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology, we  have  the  need  for  energj-,  and 
we  have  the  willingness  of  the  public  to 
look  to  solar  and  wind  power  as  a  major 
new  energy  provider.  Therefore,  let  us 
begin. 

The  Solar  and  Energy  Conservation 
Commercialization  Act  focuses  in  not 
just  on  solar  and  renewable  sources  but 
on  energy  conservation  as  well.  The  solu- 
tion to  our  energy  problems  must  include 
an  accelerated  effort  in  energj'  savings, 
because  even  with  expanded  energy  sup- 
plies little  progress  will  be  made  unless 
we  can  substantially  cut  down  on  con- 
sumption. For  this  reason  the  incentives 
which  are  included  within  my  bill  extend 
to  both  sides  of  the  energj'  equation — 
both  to  new  supplies  and  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  quick  action 
is  upon  us.  The  United  States  is  pres- 
ently importing  approximately  42  per- 
cent of  its  oil  supplies,  expending  over 
$32  billion  on  these  petroleum  imports. 
Without  cutting  down  on  our  consump- 
tion and  expanding  our  own  sources  of 
fuel,  the  United  States  risks  grave  for- 
eign policy  implications.  With  this  kind 
of  foreign  dependence,  the  United  States 
is  all  too  vulnerable  to  the  actions  of  the 
Arab  States  and  others.  There  is  little 
question  then  that  from  all  these  per- 
spectives, solar  power,  renewable  energy 
sources,  and  energy  conservation  add  up 
to  an  important  component  of  our  na- 
tional energy  program. 

SOLAR    POWER 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  talking  to  my  con- 
stituents about  the  potential  for  solar 
energy  I  am  struck  by  the  unanimity  of 
feeling  that  the  United  States  ought  to 
push  forward  in  this  area  just  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Energy  from  the  sim  is  vir- 
tually inexhaustable  and  can  be  used 
without  depleting  our  very  limited  en- 
ergy resources.  The  Sun's  rays  cannot  be 
embargoed,  and  it  has  never  raised  its 
prices.  Increasingly,  solar  technology  is 
available  for  commercial  use,  and  the 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  fully 
implementing  solar  power  are  gradually 
falling  by  the  wayside. 

The  most  immediate  application  of 
solar  power  comes  in  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  buildings  and  homes.  Solar 
energy  is  also  ideally  suited  to  heating 
water  for  residential  and  commercial  use. 
Using  systems  which  are  already  in  ex- 
istence, homes,  offices,  stores,  and  other 
buildings  can  derive  anywhere  from  30 
to  90  percent  of  their  energy  needs  from 
solar  power.  Much  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular climate  where  the  residence  is 
located,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  it  is  unusable  in  northern,  colder 
climates.  Indeed,  even  in  the  rainy 
Northwest  and  the  cold  Northeast  solar 
power  can  often  cut  energy  bills  in  half. 

According  to  conservative  estimates, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  60  million  buildings 
to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States 
in  the  next  25  years,  more  than  40  mil- 
lion are  viable,  cost-effective  candidates 
for  solar  systenxs.  These  estimates  are 
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estimated  that  a  14-percent  energy  re- 
duction could  be  attained  almost  imme- 
diately in  the  commercial  sector  just 
through    good    housekeeping    practices. 
Then,  if  the  management  of  the  building 
were  willing  to  modify  the  structure  to 
incorporate  good  insulation  and  other 
energy   conserving   devices,   another   30 
percent  in  added  efficiency  is  possible. 
Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  new 
buildings,    50-    to   80-percent   improve- 
ments in  energy  efficiency  are  feasible. 
These  approximations  have  been  rein- 
forced by  actual  conservation  projects 
which    have    been    undertaken    in    the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  program  which 
has  been  instituted  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 36-  and  61 -percent-consumption 
decreases  were  registered  for  electricity 
and  natural  gas   use  respectively.   The 
University's  retrofit  program,  which  is 
simply  an  assessment  and  restructuring 
of  an  existing  physical  plant,  paid  for  it- 
self in  less  than  8  months.  This  is  typical 
of  the  type  of  careful  and  deliberate  en- 
ergy conservation  strategies  which  must 
be  encouraged  in  the  commercial  sector 
as  a  whole  if  we  are  to  bring  about  large 
scale    energy    savings    throughout    the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residential  sector 
provides  another  opportunity  for  sig- 
nificant energy  conservation  advances.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  fully  40  million 
American  homes  are  inadequately  insu- 
lated. Each  day  more  are  added  to  this 
number  as  Americans  still  have  not  fully 
been  convinced  of  the  need  for  good  and 
sound  home  insulation.  This  certainly 
runs  counter  to  our  knowledge  in  this 
area,  as  better  thermal  insulation  of 
buildings  and  residences  can  often  cut 
heating  and  cooling  requirements  by  as 
much  as  40  to  50  percent. 

Many  members  of  the  public  are  now 
beginning  to  insulate  their  residences 
and  add  those  energy  conserving  devices 
which  will  save  the  United  States  a  great 
amount  of  energy  in  the  coming  years. 
Those  Americans  have  come  to  realize 
that  ceiling  insulation  in  a  typical  home 
costs  only  about  $300  installed.  More 
elaborate  installations  may  cost  more, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  this  type  of 
investment  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  matter 
of  2  to  3  years  at  current  fuel  costs.  It  is 
therefore  my  feeling  that  incentives  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
encourage  homeowners  and  businessmen 
to  insulate  and  add  other  energy  saving 
devices  to  their  homes  and  structures 
will  be  a  very  worthwhile  investment  for 
this  country  over  the  long  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  provisions  of  the  legisla- 


tion which  I  am  introducing  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
bring  about  the  solutions  which  I  have 
been  discussing  today. 

THE    SOLAR    AND    ENERGY    CONSERVATION    COM- 
MERCIALIZATION   ACT 

Since  the  technology  now  exists  to 
make  solar  power,  renewable  energy 
sources  and  energy  conservation  a  prac- 
tical alternative  in  many  homes  and 
businesses,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  now  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  insulation  of  these  energy 
systems.  For  this  reason.  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre  and  myself  have  introduced  the 
Solar  and  Energy  Conservation  Com- 
mercialization Act. 

The  bill  encourages  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  solar,  renewable  energy 
source  and  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment and  measures  by  offering  low-in- 
terest loans  and  grants  to  homeowners, 
neighborhood  and  community  groups, 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Although  the  energy  equipment 
must  be  deemed  qualified  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  in  order  to  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  there 
are  many  commercially  available  tech- 
nologies to  which  grants  and  loans  could 
easily  be  applied. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of  equip- 
ment which  would  be  covered  under  my 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  specifically  included 
equipment.  In  the  solar  area,  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  could  be  installed 
in  residences  and  commercial  buildings. 
Solar  hot  water  systems,  which  are  very 
economical  in  today's  markets,  could  also 
be  added.  Under  renewable  source  equip- 
ment, certain  geothermal  energy  systems 
and  wind  energy  devices  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  FEA  for  utilization.  In 
addition,  many  energy  conservation 
measures  and  equipment  would  be  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  Insulation,  heat  pumps,  and  devices 
or  improvements  to  increase  furnace  effi- 
ciency would  be  among  the  many  items 
which  could  be  included  in  structures  all 
across  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  better  describe  all  of 
the  differing  grants  and  loans  which  are 
available  under  the  Solar  and  Energy 
Conservation  Commercialization  Act,  I 
have  prepared  the  following  outline  of  Its 
provisions.  Briefly,  however,  the  bill  of- 
fers low  interest  loans  to  homeowners, 
the  loans  covering  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  purchase  and  Installation  of  the 
equipment  up  to  $4,000  for  energy  con- 
servation and  $10,000  for  solar  and  re- 
newable sources. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SOI^R  AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT 
[Introduced  by  Congressman  Robert  F.  Drinan] 


Amounts  available 


Percentage  of  cost  provided 


Conditions 


Solar,  up  to  $1,500,  conservation,  up  to  $400 25  percent  solar;  20  percent  conservation Income  must  be  less  than  $30,000. 

solar,  up  to  $6,000;  conservation,  up  to  $1,600..  25  percent  solar;  20  percent  conservation Where  individual  homeowners  benefit  in  neigh- 
borhood groups,  average  income  of  participants 
--^  must  be  $30,000  or  less. 

Solar,  up  to  $10,000;  conservation,  up  to  $4,000.  Covers  up  to  75  percent  of  cost  .  None. 

iOri|)rofrt    Solar,  up  to  $40,000;  conservation,  up  to  $16,000.  Covers  up  to  85  percent  of  cost Do. 

Solar,  up  to  $50,000;  conservation,  up  to  $25,000.  Can  cover  full  cost. Do. 


Note;  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur  an  Development  administers  grants  and  loans  for  homeowners,  neighborhood,  community  and  nonprofit  groups.  Small  Business  Administration  administers 
small  business  loans. 


Grants  are  available  to  those  whose 
Incomes  are  less  than  $30,000  to  cover  20- 
percent  grants  of  up  to  $400  for  conser- 
vation, and  25 -percent  grants  for  up  to 
$1,500  for  solar  and  renewable  energy 
source  installations. 

The  bill  also  makes  financial  incentives 
available  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
to  neighborhood,  community,  and  non- 
profit groups.  The  terms  are  similar  for 
homeowners,  although  greater  amounts 
are  available  for  larger  projects. 

For  example,  25-percent  grants  of  up 
to  $6,000  are  available  for  solar,  while 
20-percent  grants  of  up  to  $1,600  for  con- 
servation may  be  given  to  grant  recipi- 
ents. For  small  business  concerns,  low- 
interest  loans  can  cover  the  full  cost  of 
qualified  energy  insulations.  These  loans 
may  be  approved  for  up  to  $25,000  for 
energy  conservation  and  up  to  $50,000  for 
solar  and  renewable  energy  sources. 

The  grants  and  loans  under  this  bill 
will  be  administered  for  the  most  part  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  administer  low-interest 
loans  for  small  businesses.  Both  of  these 
agencies  will  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  in  insuring  that 
the  solar  and  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram fits  into  other  existing  Federal  ef- 
forts. All  three  of  these  agencies  will  then 
report  at  year's  end  after  the  legislation 
has  been  enacted  in  terms  of  the  status 
of  the  implementation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  by  the 
significant  cooperation  which  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  all  of  the  various 
solar  and  energy  conservation  bills  which 
will  be  part  of  our  overall  package.  If 
our  success  in  assembling  this  package  is 
any  indication,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
these  worthy  bills  will  be  passed  in  the 
95th  Congress.  I  would  now  like  to  de- 
fer to  other  Members  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  their  legislation  and  statements 
in  this  important  area. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  my  Solar  and  Energy 
Conservation  Commercialization  Act. 
The  text  follows: 

H.R.  3981 

A  bill  to  provide  for  Incentives  for  the  com- 
mercial application  of  solar  energy,  energy 
conservation,     and      renewable     resource 
equipment  and  devices  in  homes,  neigh- 
borhood and  community  structures,  small 
businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  nonprofit  organizations. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar  and  Energy 
Conservation  Commercialization  Act". 

FINDINGS,    POUCT,    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  here- 
by finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  new  alternative  energy  sources  and 
rigorous  energy  conservation  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  stem  America's  Increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  supplies; 

(2)  solar  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources  may  provide  substantial  amounts  of 
heating,  cooling,  and  other  energy  needs 
when  Implemented  in  the  residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  sectors; 

(3)  accelerated  energy  conservation  efforts 
in  homes,  stores  and  buildings  will  bring 
about  fast,  cost-efficient  and  environment- 
ally sound  methods  of  energy  savings  in 
the  near  future  in  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  rapid  development  of  renewable  en- 


ergy sources  and  energy  conservation  prac- 
tices can  be  facilitated  by  federal  financial 
assistance  In  the  form  of  grant  programs 
and  low  Interest  loans. 

(b)  Policy  and  Purpose. — It  is  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  foster  and  promote  the  commer- 
cialization and  implementation  of  solar, 
energy  conservation  and  other  renewable 
energy  sources; 

(2)  to  provide  federal  financial  assistance 
and  commercialization  incentives  in  the 
form  of  grant  programs  and  low  interest 
loans;  and 

(3)  to  speed  the  installation  of  new  energy 
technology  so  as  to  reduce  America's  energy 
supply  problems. 

QUALIFIED  SOLAR,  RENEWABLE  SOURCE  AND 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  MEASURES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  last  unnumbered  para- 
graph of  section  2(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  such  term  Includes 
any  renewable  resource  energy  measure 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  has  approved  pursuant 
to  section  365  (e)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act". 

(b)  Qualified  measures  and  equipment 
under  (a)  of  this  section  includes  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  following  items: 

1.  Solar  Equipment. 

(A)  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

(B)  solar  hot  water  systems. 

(2)  Renewable   Source  Equipment. 

(A)  geothermal  energy  systems. 

(B)  wind  energy  systems. 

(3)  Energy  Conservation  Measures  and 
Equipment. 

(A)  Insulation. 

( B )  heat  pumps. 

(C)  devices  or  Improvements  to  increase 
furnace  efficiency. 

(D)  clock  thermostats. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR     HOMEOWNERS 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  loans  to  Individuals  and 
families  to  assist  them  In  ptirchaslng  and 
installing  qualified  solar,  renewable  source 
equipment  In  residential  structures. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(I)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  commercial  loan  which  Is 
made  to  any  individual  whose  gross  Income 
(When  combined  with  that  of  such  Individ- 
ual's spouse)  does  not  exceed  $30,000  per 
annum,  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
qualified  energy  measures  and  equipment, 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  $400 
or  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  solar  or  renewable  system 
loans,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
shall  be  the  lesser  of  $1,500  or  25  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  a  grant  shall 
be  made  to  the  borrower  or  to  the  commer- 
cial lender  who  shall.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, apply  the  amount  of  the  grant  to 
reduce  monthly  payments  required  to 
amortize  the  loan." 

(c)  Section  2  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■A  loan  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  the  installation  of  a 
qualified  energy  system  for  a  homeowner 
shall— 

"(A)  Involve  such  amount  not  exceeding 
$4,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  75  per- 
case  of  solar  or  renewable  system  loans,  the 
stallatlon  of  such  system,  except  that  In  the 
cent  of  the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  in- 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $10,000;  and 


"(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  20 
years.". 

(d)  Where  grants  are  made  available  to 
Individual  and  family  homeowners  under 
(b)  of  this  section.  Federal  loans  as  provided 
for  In  (c)  of  this  section  are  not  available 
to  those  same  Individual  and  family  home- 
owners, except  where  special  circumstances 
exist  as  certified  by  the  Secretary. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD. 
COMMUNITY,    AND    NONPROFIT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  neighborhood,  com- 
munity, and  nonprofit  groups  to  assist  them 
In  purchasing  and  Installing  qualified  solar, 
renewable  source  and  energy  conservation 
measures,  and  equipment  In  residential  or 
community  structures.  Where  such  neighbor- 
hood, community,  or  nonprofit  installations 
may  significantly  Improve  the  overall  cost 
efficiency  or  energy  efficiency  of  solar,  renew- 
able or  energy  conservation  equipment  and 
measures,  proposals  for  multi-structure  units 
shall  be  given  preference  over  single  struc- 
ture proposals. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(])  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with  re- 
spect to  any  commercial  loan  which  Is  made 
to  neighborhood,  community  and  nonprofit 
groups,  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
qualified  energy  measures  and  equipment.  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  $1,600 
or  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  solar  or  renewable  system 
loans,  the  maximum  amount  of  the  grant 
shall  be  the  lesser  of  $6,000  or  25  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  a  grant 
shall  be  made  to  the  borrower  or  to  the 
commercial  lender  who  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescrltie,  apply  the  amount  of  the  grant  to 
reduce  monthly  payments  required  to  amor- 
tize the  loan.  However,  grants  may  only  be 
made  to  neighborhood  group)s  (where  Indi- 
vidual homeowners  will  benefit)  when  the 
average  gross  Income  for  each  Individual  and 
his  spouse  participating  In  the  project  does 
not  exceed  $30,000  per  annum." 

fc)  Section  2  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"A  loan  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  the  Installation  of 
a  qualified  energy  system  for  a  neighborhood, 
community  or  nonprofit  group  shall — 

"(A)  Involve  such  amount  not  exceeding 
SI 6.000  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  85  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  Instal- 
lation of  such  system,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  solar  or  renewable  systems  loans,  the 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $40,000;  and 

"(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  30 
years.". 

(d)  Where  grants  are  made  available  to 
neighborhood,  community  or  nonprofit 
groups  under  (b)  of  this  section.  Federal 
loans  as  provided  for  In  (c)  of  this  section 
are  not  available  to  those  same  groups,  ex- 
cept where  special  circumstances  exist  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  a  neighborhood  group  Is  defined  as  a 
number  of  Individual  or  family  homeowners 
assembler  together  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing and  Installing  qualified  energy  sys- 
tems which  may  Jointly  tjenefit  the  homes 
or  structures  of  each;  and 

(2)  a  community  group  Is  defined  as  a 
number  of  individuals  assembled  together 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  installing 
qualified  energy  systems  in  structiires  l)e- 
longlng  to  a  municipality,  community  asso- 
ciation, or  similar  public  organization. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  to  assist  them 
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bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equa: 
market  yield  (computed  as 
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which  the  loan  Is  made)  orT 
interest-bearing  obligations 
States  then  forming  a  part  ot 
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under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Urban  Development  and  tlK 
of  the  Small  Business 
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mlnlstrator  of  the  Federal 
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provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  9.  Not  later  than  Marcl 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
ment,  the  Administrator  of  t 
ness  Administration  and  the 
of  the  Federal  Energy  j 
Jointly  transmit  to  the 

Congress  a  report  on  the 

under  this  Act  during  the 
year.  Such  report  shall  includ 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  ac 
Implement  the  provisions  of 

(2)  a  summary  of  existing 
problems  with  respect  to  fun 
tatlon  of  the  provisions  of  th 

'3)  recommendations  for  a, 
latlon.  If  any,  which  Is  deemed 

(4)  any  other  matters  whic:  i 
and  the  Administrators  deem 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

Sec.  10.  There  are 
prlated   not   to   exceed   $100.„ 
fiscal  year  ending  September 
$200,000,000  for  each   fiscal 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1981,  except  that  "not  less  tl 
of  any  amount  so  approprlatec 
able  only  for  loans  under  the 
of  section  7  of  the  Small 
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I  am  very 

Hojise  resolution 

u  ;ing  solar  en- 


ergy in  the  office  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Members  and  staff  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

When  I  first  presented  this  idea  in  the 
last  Congress  it  was  supported  by  over 
100  Members.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
been  able  to  look  Into  the  matter  further 
and  have  discussed  and  I  think  worked 
out  with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  chief  engineer  a  program  which  we 
hope  will  enable  us  to  begin  using  solar 
energy  in  at  least  one  building  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  the  near  future. 

The  message  of  this  effort,  and  if  Its 
enthusiastic  response  is  this:  solar  energy 
Is  here  today  and  here  to  stay.  While 
some  forms  of  solar  energy  will  not  be 
ready  for  common  use  for  years,  the  use 
of  solar  energy  to  provide  hot  water  and 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings  can  be- 
gin now. 

This  is  not  a  demonstration  project.  If 
it  proves  feasible  to  use  solar  energj'  In 
any  of  the  House  office  buildings,  it  wUl 
be  because  it  is  practical  and,  over  the 
life  of  the  building,  cost  effective  to  do  so. 
I  hope  through  this  effort  to  save  the 
taxpayer  money  over  the  long  run.  And 
I  hope,  by  actively  engaging  in  this  ef- 
fort in  our  own  back  yard,  to  encourage 
others  to  take  a  new  and  hopeful  look  at 
solar  energy. 

The  bill,  introduced  earlier  this  year 
as  House  Resolution  81,  has  been  sub- 
stantialy  rewritten  and  is  being  reintro- 
duced today.  Congressmen  Ottinger, 
Rose,  and  McCormack  have  joined  me 
in  this  effort  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  very  diverse  solar  group.  I 
am  grateful  for  their  support.  I  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  want  to  loin 
me  in  this  effort. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  322 
Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
finds  that  In  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  buildings,  the  cost  of  energy  consumed 
over  the  life  of  such  buildings  must  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  initial  cost  of  such  con- 
struction or  renovation;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
finds  that  the  use  of  current  solar  energy 
technology  can  assist  the  nation  In  meeting 
its  needs  for  energy  for  hot  water,  heatlnp 
and  cooling  systems;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
deems  it  of  benefit  to  the  nation  to  promote 
the  use  of  solar  energy:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  responsibility  to  promote  such  use  in 
the  national  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives 
finds  that  using  solar  energy  in  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  Its  Members  or  staff  may  further 
these  objectives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (herein- 
after In  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Architect")  shaU — 

(1)  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  using 
solar  energy  In  connection  with  the  heatln? 
cooling  and  hot  water  systems  cr  subsys- 
tems of —  •' 

(A)  the  House  Office  Building  Annex  No  2- 

(B)  the  Cannon.  Longworth,  and  Ravburn 
House  Office  BuUdlngs  and  related  struc- 
tures;  and 

(C)  other  house  office  building  annexes 
and  related  structures;  and  »"nexes 

(2)  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Architect  .-shall  con- 
sider and  make  findings  with  respect  to — 


(1)  the  costs,  structural  requirements,  and 
time  requirements  of  installing  solar  energy 
equipment; 

(2)  the  costs  of  operation.  Including  the 
cost  of  energy  consumed  over  the  life  of  each 
such  building  or  structure,  after  such  equip- 
ment Is  Installed;  and 

(3)  any  other  factors  the  Architect  con- 
siders relevant  to  such  Installation  or 
operation. 

Such  findings  shall  be  made  by  the  Architect 
for  each  separate  system  or  subsystem  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  within  each 
separate  House  office  building  and  for  each 
combination  of  such  systems  or  subsystems 
within  each  euch  building  or  combination  of 
such  buildings. 

(c)  The  reports  required  by  subsection  (a) 
(2)  shall  include  the  findings  made  by  the 
Architect  under  subsection  (b)  and  his  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  concerning 
the  practicability  and  desirability  of  imple- 
menting, separately  or  In  combination,  any 
of  the  utilizations  studied  by  the  Architect 
under  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  Architect  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  the  study  required  by  this 
resolution. 

Sec  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  study  funds  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  under  the  appropriation  heading 
"Capitol  Power  Plant",  to  be  expended  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  under  the  direction 
of  the  House  Office  Building  Commission. 

SOLAR  GROUP 

The  belief  that  it  is  time  to  move  solar 
energy  from  the  science  fair  to  the  in- 
dustrial sector  has  brought  together  to- 
day an  imprecedented  group  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators.  We  hold  a  wide 
range  of  political  views  and  have  often 
as  not  opposed  each  other  on  many  is- 
sues. But  we  have  found  that  we  all  feel 
solar  energy  is  good  for  the  Nation  and 
solar  energy  is  ready  to  move. 

I  helped  sponsor  the  original  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  in  the  93d  Congress. 
It  was  a  needed  and  timely  bill.  And  it 
was  a  successful  bill.  It  is  the  success  of 
that  effort,  headed  by  our  colleague  the 
Honorable  Mike  McCormack,  which  has 
brought  us  together  to  take  some  forms 
of  solar  energy  down  another  step  of 
the  road. 

Another  important  focal  point  of 
much  of  the  legislation  being  introduced 
today  is  energy  conservation.  We  are 
all  realizing  that  our  days  of  energy 
overabundance  are  now  over.  To  mini- 
mize personal  suffering  and  painful  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  the  years  ahead  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  better  use  of 
the  energy  we  have — no  matter  what 
form  it  comes  in. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  all  the  other 
Members  introducing  energy  legislation 
today.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  some 
areas  of  disagreement,  and  there  will  be 
more  as  consideration  of  these  measures 
proceeds.  We  all  recognize  there  will  be 
budgetary  problems.  We  face  other 
pressing  national  needs  besides  energy 
which  we  must  budget  for,  and  we  may 
not  be  able  to  move  as  quickly  as  we 
would  like  while  our  deficits  are  soaring. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  keep 
in  mind  is  that  solar  and  other  renew- 
able energy  sources  are  not  the  only 
forms  of  energy  we  must  consider.  Even 
with  an  all-out  effort  it  will  take  a  while 
for  new  energy  forms  like  solar  to  be- 
come predominant.  Solar  energy  in  its 
present  forms  is  not  even  a  viable  alter- 
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native  for  all  parts  of  the  country. 
North,  East,  South,  and  West  will  be 
basically  dependent  on  petrolevun  for 
years  to  come  and  will  have  to  continue 
current  efforts — and  begin  new  ones — to 
resupply  our  basic  fossil  fuels.  Nuclear 
energy,  too,  will  have  a  role  to  fill  in 
the  next  decades. 

Because  the  predominant  solar  payoff 
is  not  immediate,  however,  is  no  reason 
not  to  do  all  we  can  as  quickly  as  pru- 
dence allows. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  by  encouraging  a  solar  energy  mar- 
ket Fnd  Industry  we  will  be  directly  con- 
fronting one  of  our  most  critical  na- 
tional problems — unemployment.  A  solar 
energ"  industry  not  only  provides  new 
jobs,  it  provides  meaningful  jobs  with 
a  definite  future  in  this  country.  That  is 
a  bargain  that  is  well  worth  taking  a 
long  look  at. 

Each  Member  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  in  working  out  legis- 
lation to  further  solar  energy  in  almost 
ever"  v-.alk  of  American  life.  Our  staffs 
have  met  together  for  long  hours,  so 
that  each  of  us  has  benefited  from  the 
insights  of  the  others.  I  have  not  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  all  the  bills  being 
presented  today  because  I  have  reserva- 
tionr  about  some  of  the  costs  and  some 
of  th?  provisions.  But  I  say  without 
reserxation  that  each  bill  being  offered 
tod?y  deserves  a  full  hearing  from  this 
body.  This  effort  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
begin  to  turn  the  corner  of  our  energy 
supply  shortac'e. 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  BILL 

While  aiding  the  use  of  solar  energy 
in  the  private  sector,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  conform  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  energy  efficiency  standards 
and  technologies  in  its  own  realm.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  turned  down  the 
thermostat  in  the  Oval  Office,  and  in 
every  Federal  building  around  the  coun- 
try we  should  follow  suit,  and  we  should 
follow  through.  We  should  make  every 
Federal  building  as  energy  efficient  as 
possible,  and  we  should  try  to  do  so  in 
a  reasonable  time  frame. 

The  responsibility  we  have  to  move 
ahead  ourselves  is  why  I  introduced  my 
bill  to  examine  buildings  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  see  if  they  could  use  solar  energy. 
And  that  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Congressmen  Dick  Ottinger  and 
Mike  McCormack  In  their  bill  to  pro- 
mote energy  conservation  and  use  on 
renewable  energy  sources  in  Federal 
buildings  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  pleasure  I  yield  to 
Congressman  Ottinger  to  explain  the 
act  to  promote  the  use  of  energj'  con- 
servation, solar  energy,  and  total  energy 
systems  in  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Tliank  you,  Mr. 
Pickle. 

The  introduction  today  before  the  95th 
Congress  of  this  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  conservation  measures  and  solar  en- 
ergy in  Federal  buildings  is  especially 
important  to  me.  It  is  well  time  to  take 
solar  energy  out  of  the  research  posture 
and  get  existing  technology  Into  use.  The 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  lead 
the  way  with  application  In  Its  own 
thousands  of  buildings — and  In  the  proc- 


ess create  a  mass  maricet  for  solar  equip- 
ment that  can  dramatically  lower  costs. 

Not  only  is  the  aim  of  this  bill,  the 
promotion  of  conservation  and  solar  en- 
ergy, a  goal  that  has  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  my  energy  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress, but  this  particular  Federal  build- 
ings bUl  we  have  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion and  contribution  of  ideas  brought 
forth  In  past  proposals,  mine  and  Con- 
gressman Mike  McCormack's,  as  well  as 
work  done  within  several  Federal 
agencies. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  lead  the  country  forward  by  showing 
how  to  conserve  and  use  energy  in  the 
buildings  under  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities. Various  Federal  agencies 
have  sponsored  studies  to  suggest  how 
this  can  be  done,  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced and  testimony  presented  to  show 
that  parts  of  the  process  are  in  place,  but 
there  is  no  overall  mandate  or  direction. 
Now  with  this  bill  we  introduce  today  we 
have  the  mechanism  to  put  into  practice 
what  so  many  of  us  have  urged  in  the 
past  and  support  today. 

A  brief  background  of  the  ramifications 
of  this  Federal  buildings  bill  shows  the 
potential  Impact  on  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  Federal  Government  now  owns  or 
leases  approximately  486,000  buildings  or 
approximately  2.7  billion  square  feet.  Of 
this,  the  Department  of  Defense  owns  81 
percent  and  the  GSA  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  control  the  major  part  of 
the  rest.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
33,000  facilities  representing  185  million 
square  feet. 

Just  a  preliminary  analysis  by  DOD 
has  determined  that  of  the  2.1  billion 
square  feet,  approximately  30  percent 
has  an  immediately  recognizable  poten- 
tial for  refitting  with  solar  equipment. 
Approximately  85  percent  of  the  build- 
ings GAS  is  responsible  for  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  year  2000  and  are  there- 
fore likely  candidates  for  refitting  for 
conservation  and  solar  energy  technol- 
ogy. This  then  is  just  a  beginning  over- 
view of  the  potential  within  the  Federal 
purview. 

The  Federal  buildings  bill  we  intro- 
duce today  calls  for  an  energy  audit  of 
all  Federal  buildings  so  that  we  can  de- 
termine which  buildings  are  the  most  en- 
ergy demanding  and  which  would  be  the 
most  advantageous  candidates  for  initial 
solar  technology  applications  and  signifi- 
cant conservation  measures. 

The  energy  consumed  throughout  the 
whole  country  for  heating  and  cooling 
of  buildings  accounts  for  25  percent  of  our 
national  energy  use  and  more  than  30 
l>ercent  of  our  use  of  petroleum.  All  our 
buildings  require  an  evaluation  of  their 
specific  energy  demands  and  this  energy 
audit  of  Federal  buildings  will  present 
a  technique  that  can  be  replicated  in  the 
private  sector. 

A  second  ramification  of  our  bill  will 
be  the  estallshment  of  an  economic  eval- 
uation of  solar  and  conservation  meas- 
ures over  the  life  of  the  building.  Refitting 
an  existing  building  adds  immediate  first 
cost  demands  and  new  building  budgets 
must  accept  higher  first  costs  for  energy 
equipment  and  design;  these  costs  must 


be  balanced  against  cost  savings  achiev- 
able through  Installation  of  solar  equip- 
ment and  conservation  practices. 

In  July  1976,  the  GAO  presented  a  re- 
port calling  for  the  refinement  of  life- 
cycle  costing  analysis  and  its  applica- 
tion for  Federal  construction  projects. 
Indeed,  many  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  Involved  in  some  form  of 
life-cycle  cost  evaluations.  But  there  is 
little  coordination. 

Both  GSA  and  DOD  have  used  life- 
cycle  costs  in  one  form  or  another.  DOD, 
according  to  the  GAO  report  has  used 
elements  of  life-cycle  cost  techniques  In 
the  procurement  of  buildings.  The  Naval 
Faculties  Engineering  Command  has 
prepared  test  computer  simulation  pro- 
grams for  life-cycle  costing.  And  GSA's 
handbook,  "Criteria  for  a  Federal  Office 
Building,"  contains  requirements  that 
architect/ engineer  submit  life-cycle  costs 
for  the  design  of  heating,  refrigeration, 
and  electrical  facilities.  However,  accord- 
ing to  GAO,  these  requirements  have  not 
generally  been  Implemented  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  nationally  understood  meth- 
odology. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  working  on  the  development  of  a 
rational  and  scientific  approach  to  life- 
cycle  costs.  And  finally,  OMB  In  its  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Office  is  working  on 
regulations  and  formulas  directed  toward 
the  revisions  of  Federal  procurement 
regulations  to  require  agencies  to  con- 
sider the  architect/engineer's  abiUty  to 
produce  life-cycle  cost  estimates  and 
analysis. 

Although  life-cycle  cost  procedures  are 
in  general  rather  straightforward  in  the 
aim  to  evaluate  higher  first  cost  against 
eventual  payoff  from  reduced  or  zero 
fuel  costs,  there  are  several  factors  to  be 
considered  in  a  truly  sophisticated  for- 
mula. 

These  factors  can  include  consideration 
of  discount  rates,  rates  of  infiation  and 
tax  rates,  as  well  as  the  life  expectancy 
of  equipment  for  both  capital  and  main- 
tenance costs.  Also,  hard  to  quantify 
components  are  the  benefits  accrued  to 
the  country  by  the  saving  of  natural  re- 
sources through  conservation  and  the 
development  of  the  widespread  use  of 
solar  energy. 

The  Federal  buildings  bill  specifies  that 
the  Administrator  of  FEA  will,  in  consul- 
tation with  OMB,  NBS,  ERDA  and  HUD, 
establish  a  practical  and  effective  method 
of  estimating  and  comparing  life-cycle 
capital  and  operating  costs  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  build- 
ings. Including  life-cycle  fuel  and  energy 
requirements  for  such  buildings.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  after  the  life-cycle  cost 
criteria  have  been  developed  that  agen- 
cies use  these  estimates  as  the  criterion 
for  making  awards  in  their  design  and 
construction  proposals.  The  line  iteming 
of  energy  costs  in  the  agency  budget  will 
allow  Congress  to  exercise  oversight  of 
this  process. 

To  have  the  Federal  Government  take 
the  lead  in  coordinating  a  life-cycle  cost 
methodology  is  another  evidence  of  how 
this  Federal  housekeeping  can  be  effec- 
tive for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

A  third  ramification  of  the  bill,  other 
than  establishing  energy  audits,  life-cycle 
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The  text  of  the  Federal  buildings  bill 
follows: 

H.R.  3982 

A  bin  to  promote  the  use  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, solar  energy,  and  total  energy  systems 
In  Federal  buildings 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  promote 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
buildings  to  conserve  and  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  fuels  and  energy; 

(2)  a  shift  from  dependence  on  non-renew- 
able to  renewable  energy  sources  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Nation's  overall 
energy  supply; 

(3)  programs  for  energy  conservation  In 
buildings,  along  with  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources,  would  stimulate  Industries 
and  create  new  Job  opportunities  for  supply- 
ing and  servicing  new  or  Improved  energy- 
conserving  and  energy-supplying  systems  and 
equipment; 

(4)  in  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
buildings,  the  cost  of  energy  consumed  over 
the  life  of  such  buildings  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  initial  cost  of  such  construc- 
tion or  renovation;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government,  being  the 
largest  energy  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  in  the  forefront  in  implementing 
energy  conservation  measures  along  with 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  soxirces. 

POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  Industry,  to  further  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  promote  the  use  of  energy  con- 
servation, solar  heating  and  cooling,  and 
total  energy  systems  in  Federal  buildings. 
ptmposE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  promote  the  use  of  commonly  accepted 
methods  to  establish  and  compare  the  life 
cycle  costs  of  operating  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  buildings,  and  the 
life  cycle  fuel  and  energy  requirements  of 
such  buildings,  with  and  without  special 
features  for  energy  conservation,  the  use  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  the  use  of 
total  energy  systems. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration; 

(2)  the  term  "life  cycle  cost"  means  the 
total  costs  of  owning,  operating,  and  main- 
taining a  building  over  its  economic  life,  de- 
termined on  the  ba.sls  of  a  systematic  evalua- 
tion and  comparison  of  alternative  building 
systems  and  Including  considerations  of  pro- 
jected infiation  and  discount  rates;  and  a 
building  is  "life  cycle  cost  effective"  if  It  em- 
bodies the  alternative  building  design  or  sys- 
tem (or  both)  which  minimizes  the  build- 
ing's total  life  cycle  cost; 

(3)  the  term  "energy  audit"  means  a  de- 
termination of  the  per  square  foot  energy 
demand,  either  actual  or  calculated,  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  such  buildings  Including  but  not 
limited  to  their  age.  use,  construction  and 
retrofit  potential: 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  building"  me.ins 
any  building,  structure,  or  facility,  or  part 
thereof,  which  is  constructed,  renovated,  or 
leased  specifically  for  use  by  the  United 
States  or  by  an  agency  or  agencies  thereof; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "existing  Federal  building" 
means  any  Federal  building  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  leasing  of  which  funds 


have  been  appropriated  or  otherwise  actually 
made  available  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  the  term  "nsw  Federal 
building"  means  any  other  Federal  building; 
except  that  a  building  shall  be  considered  a 
"new  Federal  building"  even  though  funds 
for  its  construction,  renovation,  or  leasing 
have  been  made  available  prior  to  that  date 
if  (A)  its  construction,  renovation,  or  leas- 
ing has  not  been  completed  prior  to  that 
date,  and  (B)  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  plans  for  such  construction,  renova- 
tion, or  leasing  can  still  feasibly  be  modi'ed 
to  take  into  account  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  relating  to  new  Federal  buildings. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    tJSE    OF    LIFE    CTCLE    COST 
METHODS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, shall  establish  a  practical  and  ef- 
fective method  for  estimating  and  compar- 
ing life  cycle  capital  and  operating  costs  for 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  build- 
ings, including  the  life  cycle  fuel  and  energy 
requirements  for  such  buildings. 

(b)  All  new  Federal  buildings  shall  be  life 
cycle  cost  effective  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  established  under 
subsection  (a).  In  the  procurement  of  new 
Federal  buildings  awards  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  life  cycle  cost  rather  than  first 
cost  and  the  bidder  .shall  demonstrate  that 
he  has  considered  the  use  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec3ssary  or 
appropriate  to  promote  to  "the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  the  use  and  acceptance  of  such 
methods  in  the  construction  and  renovation 
of  non-Federal  public  buildings  and  In  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  other  build- 
ings, structures,  and  facilities  In  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

energy     performance     TARGETS     POR     EXISTING 

BtnLDINGS 

Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  establishing  meth- 
ods for  estimating  and  comparing  life  cycle 
costs  under  section  5.  the  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall 
establish  energy  performance  targets  for  ex- 
isting buildings,  structures,  and  facilities, 
and  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  promote  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  compliance  with  such 
targets  by  all  existing  Federal  buildings 
within  the  United  States.  The  performance 
targets  established  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  compatible  with  anv  new 
building  performance  standards  adopted  or 
developed  bv  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

ENERGY   AUDITS   AND   RETROFITTING    OF  EXISTING 
FEDERAL  BTTILDINGS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  conduct  an  energy  audit 
of  all  existing  Federal  buildings  under  its 
Jurisdiction,  occupancy,  or  control  which 
contain  30,000  or  more  square  feet,  and  shall 
furnish  the  results  of  such  audit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  shall  .submit 
to  the  Coneress  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
enerev  audits  conducted  under  the  preceding 
sentence  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  a  final  reoort 
on  such  audits  within  2  years  after  such  date. 

(b)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection,  select  from 
the  energy  audit  of  existing  Federal  build- 
ings  under   its   Jurisdiction,   occupancy,   or 
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control  appropriate  buildings  for  retrofit 
measures  to  Improve  their  energy  efficiency 
In  general  and  their  life  cycle  cost  effective- 
ness in  particular.  Such  measiu-es  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to.  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  measures  involving 
solar  technology. 

(2)  At  least  1  percent  of  the  total  gross 
square  footage  contained  In  all  existing 
FederEd  buildings  under  the  Jurisdiction,  oc- 
cupancy, or  control  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  be  retrofitted  by  such  agency  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  first  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this '  Act;  at 
least  an  additional  2  percent  of  such  total 
gross  sqiiare  footage  shall  be  so  retrofitted 
during  the  second  year  after  such  date;  and 
an  additional  percentage  of  such  total  gross 
square  footage  equal  to  at  least  1  percentage 
point  higher  than  the  percentage  applicable 
under  this  paragraph  in  the  preceding  year 
shall  be  so  retrofitted  during  each  year  after 
the  second  such  year,  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing full  compliance  with  paragraph  (3)  by 
the  time  specified  therein. 

(3)  By  no  later  than  January  1,  1990,  all 
existing  Federal  buildings  which  are  under 
the  Jurisdiction,  occupancy,  or  control  of 
any  Federal  agency  shall  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  retrofit  measures  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  as  will  assure  their  maximum  pos- 
sible life  cycle  cost  effectiveness. 

ENERGY  PREFERENCE  FOR  LEASED   BtnLDINGS 

Sec.  8.  Each  Federal  agency,  in  leasing 
buildings  for  its  own  use  or  the  use  of  any 
other  Federal  agency,  shall  give  an  appro- 
priate preference  to  buildings  having  a  high 
degree  of  life  cycle  cost  effectiveness. 

BtTDGET    TREATMENT    OF    ENERGY    ITEMS    BY 
FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Se3.  9.  Each  Federal  agency,  in  the  prep- 
aration and  submission  of  Its  budget  re- 
quests for  any  fiscal  year,  shall  specifically 
set  forth  (and  identify  In  a  separate  line 
item  or  items)  the  funds  being  requested 
for  retrofit  measures  to  be  undertaken  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(b),  and  the  portion 
of  any  other  funds  being  requested  which 
represents  the  initial  costs  of  construction 
or  renovation  attributable  to  capital  equip- 
ment for  energy  conservation  or  for  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy. 

FEDERAL    SUPPLY    SERVICE 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
by  other  Federal  agencies  of  equipment  for 
energy  conservation  and  for  the  utilization  of 
solar  energv  and  total  energy  systems,  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  at  all  times  include  such 
equipment  in  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  Each  Federal  agency  shall  period- 
ically furnish  the  Administrator  with  full 
and  complete  Information  on  Its  activities 
under  this  Act.  and  the  Administrator  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  all  activities  under  this  Act 
and  on  the  progress  being  made  toward 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  12.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  law  creating  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  its  equivalent  (or 
within  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  the  effective  date  of  such  law  occurs 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ,  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  under  this 
Act  and  any  funds  which  may  have  been  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  13  of  this 
Act,  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate, 
may.  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  In  such 
Department. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPEOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums,  not 

exceeding  $ in  the  aggregate,  as  may 

be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
functions  vested  In  him  under  this  Act;  and 
there  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
any  amounts  otherwise  required  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
bills  I  am  introducing  today,  with  Con- 
gressmen Bingham,  Harrington,  and  Be- 
dell from  International  Relations,  and 
George  Brown  from  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, which  were  also  worked  on  by  the 
staffs  of  Senators  Case  and  Bumpers, 
provide  a  way  to  develop  mass  markets 
for  simple  nonconventional  energy  tech- 
nologies throughout  the  rural  develop- 
ing world.  The  international  section  of 
this  package  establishes  a  form  of 
synergy  which  is  rare  in  our  foreign 
policy  today.  It  will  aUow  the  United 
States  to  show  true  friendsliip  with  the 
developing  nations  by  providing  tech- 
nologies which  can  greatly  improve  their 
quality  of  life. 

Also  this  cooperative  program  will  be 
a  boon  for  American  industry,  which 
needs  assured  mass  markets  in  order  to 
make  investment  decisions  and  automate 
production  lines.  This  will  inevitably  sink 
costs  to  a  fraction  of  present  solar  tech- 
nologies. The  range  of  applications  In  the 
less  developed  world  is  nearly  unlimited. 
There  is  no  other  area  where  cooperative 
programs  can  improve  our  national 
image  in  the  developing  countries  as  in 
the  transfer  of  these  appropriate  energy 
technologies.  North-South  discussions 
have  been  heading  on  an  unproductive 
vituperative  track  recently.  As  exporters 
of  energy  technologies  and  in  close  co- 
operation with  those  areas  of  the  world 
which  will  adapt  our  technologies  to  local 
needs,  we  can  move  the  North-South  re- 
lationship into  more  positive  dimensions. 

The  effect  of  this  transfer  of  tech- 
nologies can  be  dramatic.  For  example, 
very  small  wind  machines  now  being  de- 
veloped by  American  manufacturers  can 
change  the  face  of  much  of  the  Sahel 
region  of  Africa  by  pumping  the  water 
up  from  shallow  water  tables  and  irrigat- 
ing the  desert. 

Also,  ■with  the  development  of  mass- 
produced  photovoltaic  cells,  we  can  bring 
about  dramatic  changes  in  educational 
methods  in  the  LDC's.  Educational  tech- 
niques whereby  solar-powered  schools 
with  a  TV  linkup  to  commimications 
satellites  can  bring  the  local  version  of 
Sesame  Street  to  tillagers  across  the 
tropics  at  relatively  little  cost. 

Further,  the  cooperative  programs  we 
are  mandating  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  ease  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  LDC's  who  are  so  dependent  on 
high-priced  imported  oil  giving  us  an 
important    initiative    in  foreign    policy. 

The  bills  provide  $15  million  to  AID 
and  ERDA  in  fiscal  year  1978  to  embark 
on  such  a  program. 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  the  two  bills: 

H.R.  3980 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  En- 
ergy  Research    and    Development    Act    of 
1974  to  provide  for  cooperative  programs 


with  less  developed  countries  for  the  de- 
velopment of  unconventional  energy 
technologies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"COOPERATION  WITH  LESS  DEVELOPED  COUN- 
TRIES IN  DEVELOPING  UNCONVENTIONAL  EN- 
ERGY   TECHNOLOGIES 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are  to  further  the  objectives  of  this  Act  by — 

"  ( 1 )  strengthen  the  analytical  and  energy 
planning  capabilities  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  broadening  their  energy  informa- 
tion base; 

'(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies for  tapping  Indigenous,  especially 
renewable,  energy  resources  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  that  will  also  have  applica- 
tion in  the  United  States; 

"(3)  promote  consideration  of  renewable 
resource,  decentralized  energy  technologies 
for  rural  and  community  use  In  developing 
countries  and  the  United  States  as  an  al- 
ternative to  central  power  systems  using 
nuclear  or  fossil  fuel; 

"(4)  stimulate  commercialization  of  smaU- 
scale  power  systems  by  United  States  pri- 
vate Industry,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  developing  countries; 

"(5)  develop  manufacturing  capabilities 
In  less  developed  countries  In  alternative 
power  systems; 

"(6)  reduce  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  Importation  of  crude  oil  and  the 
refined  product  thereof  from  countries  which 
embargoed  the  United  States  from  these 
commodities  In  1973;  and 

"(7)  Improve  end-use  efficiency  of  existing 
energy  technologies  In  order  to  enhance 
conservation. 

"(b)  (1)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  as  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive program  in  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  required  by  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  cooperate  with  less  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  development  and  util- 
ization of  unconventional,  nonnucletir  euergy 
technologies.  Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  the 
earliest  practicable  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  energy  technolo^es  which  are  en- 
vironmentally acceptable,  require  minimal 
capital  Investment,  are  appropriate  for  de- 
centralized and  rural  applications,  are  trans- 
ferable from  one  region  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, are  most  acceptable  to  the  socloc\il- 
tural  groups  which  will  utilize  them,  are 
simple  and  inexpensive  to  utilize,  and  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  development  of  a 
mass  market  and  to  the  early  development 
of  American  and  foreign  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. 

"(2)  Projects  supported  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
Irrigation  projects,  photovoltaic  applications, 
wind  applications  from  one  to  three  hundred 
kilowatts,  biomass  projects,  solar-thermal  ap- 
plications, and  simple  total  energy  systems. 
Selected  projects  shall  be  earmarked  for 
early  design  and  demonstration  throughout 
the  less  developed  world  as  the  results  of 
the  studies  conducted  under  subsection  (c) 
become  available,  except  that  any  projects 
which  are  determined  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  shall  be  Initiated  as  soon 
as  possible,  regardless  of  the  state  of  progress 
of  the  studies. 

"(3)  Cooperative  programs  conducted  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  involve  analysis 
of  energy  needs;  identification  of  research 
and  development  priorities:  market  research; 
collaborative  research  and  development;  field 
testing,  demonstration,  and  adaptation;  pilot 
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projects;  commercialization, 
dissemination  of  Informatlor 
ment  of  appropriate 

"(4)  In  order  to  facUltate 
conventional  nonnuclear 
to  less  developed  countries, 
ducted  under  this  subsectloi 
exchanges,  arranged  In  ... 
Agency    for   International 

scientists    and    other    tec 

Such  exchanges  shall  Include 
tatlve  visits  by  employees  or 
the  Energy  Besearch  and 
ministration  to  missions 
Agency  for  International  „ 
addition,  workshops  on  the 
energy  technology  and  on  the 
plants  shall  be  conducted  on 
In  developing  countries. 

"(c)(1)  In  furtherance  of  _ 
this  section,  the  Admlnlstratof 
to  carry  out  studies.  In  co( 

Agency    for   International 

Identify  the  energy  needs,  uses 
which  exist  In  various  countrl  l 
of  the  world.  The  goals  of  sue  i 
be  to  Identify  ways  to  increas  > 
increase  the  standard   of  livl 
unconventional  energy  sources 
nuclear   fuel,   alleviate  mlgraji 
areas  and  encourage  migration 
and  otherwise  fvu-ther  the 
section. 

"(2)  The  Immediate  objectl 
les  conducted  under  this 

establishment    of    an    

which  permits  ready  transfer 
lar  regions  of  the  world  of 

latlng   to  .the  rural, 

tlons  of  unconventional,  ^^^^ 
technologies,    with   particular 
transfers  of  information 
most   impoverished   areas, 
studies  should  b©  designed  and 
that  the  information  obtained 
blUty  to  all  major  climatic  ani  1 
glons  of  the  world. 

"(3)   Studies  carried  out 
section  shall  evaluate  the 
available  to  meet  energy 
countries   and   regions,   ii... 
soiu-ces  as  insulation,  wind 
mass    waste    materials.    In 
studies  shall   Identify  any  ^„, 
which  would  favor  the  use  of 
systems  over  others  by  varlouj 
latlon  groups,  and  shall  recom 
energy  technologies  seem  mos 
for  the  various  physical,  culti:j 
man  environments  of  the  worl  1 

"(4)  Survey  teams  Involved  Ir 
ducted  under  this  subsection 
United    States    and    foreign 
from   both   the   public   and 
Representatives  of  industry  o^ 
eluded  on  such  teams  in  order 
early  utilization  of  the  resulting 
and  recommendations  by  intf 
search,   demonstration,   and   ^y^. 
tion  phases  of  projects  Involvlr  g 
tlonal,  nonnuclear  energy 

"(5)  The  results  of  the  „„„v*.. 
tmder  this  subsection  shall  be 
the  Congress  by  Julv  1,   1978 
shall    identify   the   most 
systems  and  technologies  „.„. 
operative    projects    and    shall 
modifications  in  the  overall 
energy  plan  in  order  to  incorp„x 
Ings  of  the  studies   conducted 
subsection  into  our  national  j 
esses.  The  comprehensive  plan 
search,  development,  and  _ 
veloped  under  section  6(ti) 
accordingly.". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of 
tlon   19  of  the  Federal  ..„..„„, 
Research  and  Development  Act 
added  by  the  first  section  of  thi, 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriatec 
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minlstrator  of  Energy  Research  and  Devel 
opment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  $5,000,000. 
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H.R.  3979 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  encourage  greater  emphasis  on 
the  production  and  conservation  of  energy 
In  developing  countries  through  the  devel- 
opment and  utUlzatlon  of  unconventional 
energy  technologies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  117.  Unconventional  Energy  Technol- 
ogies.—(a)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are 
to — 

"(1)  strengthen  the  analytical  and  energy 
planning  capabilities  of  developing  countries 
and  broadening  their  energy  Information 
base; 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies for  tapping  indigenous,  especially 
renev,'able,  energy  resources  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  that  will  also  have  appMca- 
tlcn  In  the  United  States; 

"(3)  promote  consideration  of  renewable 
resource,  decentralized  energy  technologies 
for  rural  and  community  use  in  developing 
countries  and  the  United  States  as  an  al- 
ternative to  central  power  svstems  using  nu- 
clear or  fossil  fuel; 

"(4)  stimulate  commercialization  of  small- 
scale  power  rystems  by  United  States  private 
Industry,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  countries; 

"(5)  develop  manufacturing  capabilities  in 
less  developed  countries  in  alternative  power 
systems; 

"(6)  reduce  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  importation  of  cnide  oil  and  the 
refined  product  thereof  from  countries  which 
embargoed  the  United  States  from  these  com- 
modities in  1973;  and 

"(7)  Improve  end-use  efficiency  of  existing 
energy  technologies  in  order  to  enhance 
conservation 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  alleviate  energy  prob- 
lems through  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  unconventional  energy  technologies 
and  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  cooperative 
programs  with  developing  countries  in 
energy  production  and  conservation.  The 
emphasis  of  these  programs  shall  be  on  the 
earliest  practicable  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  energy  technologies  which  are  en- 
vironmentally acceptable,  require  minimal 
capital  Investment,  are  appropriate  for  de- 
centralized and  rural  applications,  are 
transferable  from  one  region  of  the  world 
to  another,  are  most  acceptable  to  the  soclo- 
cultural  groups  which  wUl  utUlze  them, 
are  simple  and  inexpensive  to  utUIze  and 
are  most  susceptible  to  the  development  of 
a  mass  market  and  to  the  early  development 
of  American  and  foreign  manufacturing 
Industries.  ^ 

"(2)  Projects  supported  under  this  sub- 
section shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  irrigation  projects,  photovoltaic  applica- 
tions, wind  applications  from  one  to  three 
hundred  kilowatts,  blomass  projects,  solar- 
thermal  applications,  and  simple  total  energy 
systems.  Selected  projects  shall  be  earmarked 
for  early  design  and  demonstration  through- 
out the  less  developed  world  as  the  results 
of  the  studies  conducted  under  subsection 
(c)  become  available,  except  that  any  prot- 
ects which  are  determined  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success  shall  be  Initiated 
as  soon  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  state 
of  progress  cf  the  studies. 

"(3)  Cooperative  programs  conducted 
under  this  subsection  shall  Involve  analysis 


of  energy  needs;  Identification  of  research 
and  development  priorities;  market  research- 
collaborative  research  and  development- 
field  testing,  demonstration,  and  adaptation- 
pilot  projects;  commercialization;  acquisi- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information-  and 
development  of  appropriate  Institutional 
networks. 

"(4)  In  order  to  facilitate  transfers  of  un- 
conventional energy  technology  to  less  de- 
veloped countries,  programs  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  Include  exchanges  ar- 
ranged in  cooperation  with  the  Energy' Re- 
search and  Development  Administration  of 
scientists  and  other  technical  personnel 
Such  exchanges  shall  Include  regular  con^ 
sultatlve  visits  by  employees  or  contrac- 
tors of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develoo- 
ment  Administration  to  missions  operated 
by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
nalnlstering  this  pari;.  In  addition,  work- 
shops on   the   application  of  energy  tech- 

T^Fy.^"""^  T  *^^  ''^•S'^  °'  pilot  plants 
shall  be  conducted  on  the  local  level  in 
developing  countries. 

T>^a^fJ  ^f  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
R^esldent  may  cooperate  with  those  inter- 
national agencies  which  are  engaged  in  com- 
patible programs. 

kJ^^L^"^*"^^  "°**®'"  ^''^^  subsection  shall 
be  carried  out  to  the  maximum  extent  feasl- 

by  se"cton°l0?.'"°"  ''"''  ^""^'""^  authorized 
"(c)(1)  In  furtherance  of  the  purnoses 
?o  fiL'""!''*"'  *^"  P^sldent  is  au^th^r^^d 
AHmi^f°"J  ^^'"^^^^-  ^"^  cooperation  with  the 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, to  identify  the  energy  needs 
coTntr^  resources  which  exist  In  various 
countries  and  regions  of  the  wortd.  The  goals 
Of  such  studies  shall  be  to  Identify  ways  to 
increase  productivity.  Increase  the  standard 
Of  living,  substitute  unconventional  energv 
^Ji'if^.^  for  fossil  and  nuclear  fuel,  allevlall 
migration  to  urban  areas  and  encourage  mi- 
gration to  rural  areas,  and  otherwise  further 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(2)  The  Immediate  obectlve  of  the  stud- 

11  K*?."^"*"*^  ""^^'"  *^*^  subsection  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Information  svstem 
wh  ch  permits  ready  transfer  among  similar 
regions  of  the  world  of  information  relating 
to  the  rural,  decentralized  applications  of 
unconventional  energy  technologies,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  transfers  of  Informa- 
tion applicable  to  the  most  impoverished 
areas.  Accordingly,  the  studies  should  be  de- 
signed and  conducted  so  that  the  informa- 
t  on  obtained  has  applicability  to  all  major 
.??*"*Lf°j^  resource  regions  of  the  world. 
(3)  studies  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
^v°.i  ah,^^*"  evaluate  the  energy  resources 
available  to  meet  energy  needs  In  various 
countries  and  regions.  Including  such  re- 
sources as  Insolation,  wind  data,  and  blomass 

^^^Tf!^^^^-  ^"^  addition,  such  studies 
shal  Identify  any  cultural  factors  whic'i 
would  favor  the  use  of  some  energy  systems 
over  others  by  various  local  population 
groups,  and  shall  recommend  which  energv 
technologies  seem  most  appropriate  for  thp 
various  physical,  cultural,  and  human  en- 
vironments of  the  world. 

"(4)  Survey  teams  Involved  in  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection  should  Include 

YJ^l^  l^^i^^  ^"'^  ^°^^^sn  representatives 
rrom  both  the  public  and  private  sector  Rei- 
resentatlves  of  industry  should  be  included 
on  such  teams  in  order  to  facilitate  early 
utilization  of  the  resulting  Information  and 
recommendations  by  Industry  for  the  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  commercializa- 
tion phases  of  projects  Involving  unconven- 
tional energy  technologies. 

"(5)  The  results  of  the  studies  conducted 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  July  1,  1978.  Such  report 
shall  Identify  the  most  promising  energy  sys- 
tems and  technologies  available  for  coopera- 
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tlve  projects  and  shall  recommend  modifica- 
tions In  the  overall  United  States  energy 
plan  in  order  to  incorporate  the  findings  of 
the  studies  conducted  under  this  subsection 
into  our  national  planning  processes. 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  at 
least  $10,000,000  may  only  be  used  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

SOLAR  ENEGRY  USES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  is  faced  with 
crises  on  many  fronts  which  have 
reached  dramatic  proportions.  Most 
States  are  experiencing  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  extremely  low  temperatures  and 
drought  conditions.  The  drain  on  our  oil 
and  natural  gas  supplies  due  to  these 
climate  fluctuations  has  driven  home  the 
need  to  present  temporary  and  long-term 
solutions  to  our  energy  demands. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  is 
part  of  a  package  of  seven  bills  attempt- 
ing to  tackle  the  problem  by  stimulating 
the  development  and  application  of  solar 
energy  and  energy  conservation  methods. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  sponsoring 
amends  various  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture programs  to  include  an  emphasis  on 
solar  energy,  and  it  establishes  a  new 
demonstration  farm  program  within  each 
State  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  farm- 
ing techniques  and  technology  that  are 
fueled  by  solar  and  other  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  and  new  or  improved 
methods  of  energy  conservation. 

In  particular,  the  bill  authorizes : 

First,  $25  million  for  Department  of 
Agriculture  research  and  development  of 
solar  technology  to  be  used  on  farms: 

Second,  the  Farmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  grant  loans  for  solar  farming 
equipment  and  for  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  in  farming  structures, 
including  homes: 

Third,  the  USDA  Extension  Service  to 
instruct  and  demonstrate  renewable  en- 
ergy, farming  technology; 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  Information  system  which 
compiles  a  list  of  all  solar  research  proj- 
ects in  Federal,  State,  private  and  non- 
profit institutions;  and 

Fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
netv;ork  of  demonstration  farms  within 
each  State,  primarily  implemented  by  the 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  which 
will  display  the  benefits  of  solar  energy 
farming  equipment  and  energy  conserva- 
tion methods  by  using  the  technology 
within  the  scope  of  normal  farming  prac- 
tices. Each  State  will  choose  the  re- 
newable energy  technology  that  is  best 
suited  to  its  climate  conditions  and  other 
appropriate  factors  and  needs  through  a 
system  of  annual  meetings  between  the 
USDA  and  the  regional  representatives 
of  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

After  the  annual  meeting  to  deter- 
mine which  solar  technology  will  be  dem- 
onstrated in  each  region  and  State,  every 
State  department  of  agriculture  will  es- 
tablish one  model  farm  which  demon- 
strates their  chosen  solar  technology 
and  energy  conservation  methods.  In 
addition,  no  less  than  10  farms  within 
each  State  will  demonstrate  one  new 
method  or  technique. 
^Reports  on  energy  conserved,  farmer 
and  local  interest,  and  other  appropri- 


ate features  of  the  demonstration  S3re- 
tem  will  be  sent  to  Congress. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $20  million 
for  the  demonstration  section. 

It  is  time  to  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
newable sources  of  energy  on  all  fronts. 
Our  farmers  need  alternatives  to  their 
present  dependence  on  natural  gas  and 
oil  to  fuel  irrigation  pumps,  dry  grain, 
heat  livestock  structures,  water,  and 
their  homes,  and  power  their  other  farm 
equipment.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  facilities  to  encourage  this 
transfer  and  Congress  need  only  issue 
the  initial  directive.  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

The  text  of  the  Agricultural  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1977  follows : 

H.R.  3978 
A   bin   to  authorize   the   incliwlon   of  solar 
energy  research  development,  and  demon- 
stration programs  in  certain  agricultural 
programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide  for  the 
further  development  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  and  the  more  complete 
endowment  and  support  of  land-grant  col- 
leges", approved  June  29,  1935  (popularly 
known  as  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "electricity  and  other 
forms  of  power;"  In  the  third  sentence  of 
section  1  (7  U.S.C.  427)  the  following:  "re- 
search and  development  relating  to  uses  of 
solar  energy  with  respect  to  farm  buildings, 
farm  homes,  and  farm  machinery  (including 
equipment  used  to  dry  crops  and  provide 
irrigation);": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'solar  energy'  means  energy 
(other  than  energy  derived  from  the  fos- 
sllization  process)  obtained  from  solar  ra- 
diation."; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  10 
(7  U.S.C.  4271)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  $25,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  research  and 
development  relating  to  uses  of  solar  energy 
with  respect  to  farm  buildings,  farm  homes, 
and  farm  machinery  (Including  equipment 
used  to  dry  crops  and  provide  Irrigation)." 

AGRICULTURAL    EXTENSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  and  of  Acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  May  8. 
1914,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "subjects  relating  to 
agriculture"  In  the  first  section  (7  U.S.C. 
341)  the  following:  ",  uses  of  solar  energy 
with  p^Bpect  to  agriculture,"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  term  'solar  energy'  means  energy 
(other  than  energy  derived  from  the  fossil- 
izatlon  process)  obtained  from  solar  radia- 
tion."; 


(3)  by  Inserting  after  "demonstrations  m 
agriculture"  in  section  2  (7  U.S.C.  342)  the 
following:  ",  uses  of  solar  energy  with  respect 
to  agriculture,";   and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3(a) 
(7  U.S.C.  343  (a) )  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Five  percent  of  the  sums  so  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  used 
to  carry  out  cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion work  with  respect  to  uses  of  solar 
energy." 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1923)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  imme- 
dtately  before  the  first  sentence  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsections  at  the 
end  of  such  section: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  the  term  'improving  farms'  includes 
the  acquisition  and  installation  of  any  quali- 
fied solar  energy  thermal  conversion  system 
In  any  residential  structure  located  on  a  fam- 
ily farm;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'qualified  solar  energy  ther- 
mal conversion  system'  means  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974)  which  meets  the  Inter- 
mediate Minimum  Property  Standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  such  later  or  revised 
appropriate  and  available  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Five  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  no  loan  may  be  made  or 
Insiired  under  this  subtitle  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  any  such  system  in  any  residential  struc- 
ture located  on  a  family  farm." 

(b)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1942(a))  Is  timended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "poultry,  and  farm 
equipment"  in  clause  (2)  the  following :  "(in- 
cluding equipment  which  utilizes  solar  en- 
ergy)"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "solar  energy'  means 
energy  (other  than  energy  derived  from  the 
fosslllzatlon  process)  obtained  from  solar 
radiation." 

TITLE    n— SOLAR    DEMONSTRATION 
FARMS 

SOLAR     RESEARCH     INFORMATION     SYSTEM 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall,  through  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  and  other  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Agricultural  In- 
stitute of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  private  and  nonprofit  Institutions  in- 
volved In  solar  energy  research  projects,  com- 
pile and  list  solar  energy  research  projects 
which  are  being  conducted  by  Federal,  State, 
private,  and  nonprofit  Institutions.  Such  proj- 
ects include  heating  and  cooling  methods  for 
farm  structures  and  dwellings  (such  as  green- 
houses and  livestock  shelters) .  storage  of 
power,  operation  of  farm  equipment  ( includ- 
ing irrigation,  pumps,  crop  dryers,  and 
anaerobic  digesters ) ,  and  development  of 
new  technology  to  be  used  on  farms  which 
are  powered  by  solar  energy. 

SOLAR     DEMONSTRATION     FARMS 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Planning  Committee  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Committee"). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  9  members,  including  a  Chairman, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  In  making  ap- 
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polntments  to  the  Committee 
shall  appoint  the  following 

( 1 )  one  member  from  eac  i 
agencies  within  the 
ture:  the  Agricultural  _  _. 
Extension  Service,  and  the 
Research  Service; 

(2)  one  member  who  wll 
resent  the   Interests   of 
and   universities  as  a  result 
having  been  employed  by 
university; 

(3)  one  member  who  will 
sent  the  Interests  of  State 
perlment  stations  as  a  resijt 
having  conducted  or 
such  an  experiment  station; 

(4)  one  member  who  will 
resent    the   Interests    of 
Institutions  as  a  result  of 
been  employed  by  such  an 

(5)  one  member  who  will 
sent  the  interests  of  privaK 
tutlons  as  a  result  of  his  or 
employed  by  such  an  institution 

(6)  two  members  who  will 
expert  advice  concerning  the 
conservation  of  energy 
of  his  or  her  having 
guished    experience    In    the 
utilization  and  conservation 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provldec 
(2)  and  (3),  members  shal 
for  terms  of   four   years. 

(2)    The  Secretary  shall 
members  of  the  Committee 
after    the   date    on    which 
effect.  Of  such  first  members—  ■ 

(A)  three  shall   be 
of  one  year, 

(B)  three  shall   be 
of  two  years,  and 

(C)  three  shall  be  appointed 
three  years, 

as  designated  by  the  Secreta-y 
of  appointment. 

( 3 )  Any  member  appolnte  I 
cancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
the  term  for  which  his  predi 
pointed  shall  be  appointed 
remainder  of  such  term.  A 
serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(c)  A  vacancy  on  the  

filled   within   sixty   days   afte 
occurs   and    in    the   manner 
original   appointment   was  m^de 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Committee 

( 1 )  be  responsible  for 
ing    solar    ei^ergy    research 
section  5; 

(2)  meet  annually  with  fou 
resentatives  of  the  State  dep 
culture  to  determine  which 
search  projects  listed  under  „ 
useful  and  beneficial  to  States 
each  of  the  4  regions  into  wh|ch 
are  divided  by  the  State 
culture: 

(3)  reevaluate  and 

tlon   of   solar   energy   researcl 
demonstration  each  year; 

(4)  annually  review  and  ev 
gress.  the  degree  of  local 
effectiveness    of    the 
within  each  State:  and 

(5)  prepare  and  submit  an 
to  the  Secretary  and  both  Hous^; 
gress  containing  an  evaluatloi 
onstratlon  farms  within  each  : 
Ing  comparisons  of  the  usage  of 
and  organic  matter  before  and  i. 
onstratlons  on  such  farms )  and 
of  farmer  and  local  interest. 

(b)  In  determining  which 
useful  and  beneficial  to  States 
tlon  (a)  (2) ,  the  Committee 
resentatives  shall — 

(1)    consider  the  energy  and 
needs  and  resources  of  the  StatJ 
region  described  In  subsection 
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(2)  determine,  taking  into  consideration 
the  particular  problems  of  the  State  and  re- 
gion concerned,  which  projects  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  farmers  of  such  State  conserving 
energy,  lowering  operating  costs,  and  produc- 
ing agricultural  commodities  more  efficiently; 

(3)  consider  the  needs  of  small  farmers' 
and 

(4)  consider  aU  factors  which  directly  af- 
fect the  use  of  various  solar  energy  systems. 
Including  such  factors  as  climate,  number  of 
livestock  farms,  wind  velocity,  and  farm  sizes. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b) ,  members  of  the  Committee  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
GS-I2  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Committee. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
fuU-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Committee. 

(c)  Willie  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Committee,  members  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses  un- 
der section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  have  a 
Director  of  Staff  Personnel  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  and  who  shall  be 
paid  ac  a  rate  established  by  the  Committee. 

(b)  Subject  to  rules  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  the  Director  of  Staff  Per- 
sonnel may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
staff  personnel  as  he  or  she  deems  desirable. 

(c)  The  Director  of  Staff  Personnel  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments' 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commtttee.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  puch  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
thLs  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  Committee  shall  continue  In 
existence  until   terminated   by  Congress. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  solar  enerev 
demonstration  farms  within  each  State  and 
territory  of  the  United  States.  80  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  shall  be  utilized  by  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  and  local  nonprofit 
research  groups,  to  carry  out  the  activities 
described  in  subsections  (b)   and  fc). 

(b)  Each  State  department  of  agriculture 
shall — 

(1)  after  the  annual  meeting  of  regional 
representatives  and  the  Commtttee  under 
section  8(a)  (2).  meet  with  its  regional  rep- 
resentative to  determine  which  solar  enerev 
research  projects  will  be  demonstrttted  In 
that  state  under  section  8(a)  f2)- 

(2)  establish  (working  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  station' 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  lo- 
cal nonprofit  research  groups)  one  large  mod- 
el farm — 
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(A)  which  demonstrates  all  the  solar  en- 
ergy research  projects  determined  to  be  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  that  State,  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)(2); 

(B)  which  Is  located  In  that  State  on  land 
owned  by  that  State;  and 

(C)  which  Includes  other  farming  prac- 
tices, such  as  raising  livestock  and  crops  In 
order  to  provide  a  model  of  a  farm  using 
solar  energy  as  a  means  of  heating,  cooling 
drying  crops,  and  providing  other  farmln<^ 
needs;  and  ° 

(3)  sell  the  crops  produced  on  the  model 
farm  established  under  paragraph  (2)  and 
deposit  any  funds  received  from  such  sales 
Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States; 

(4)  provide  tours  of  such  model  farm  to 
farmers  and  other  Interested  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals; 

(5)  determine  the  costs  of  energy,  the  In- 
come, and  the  totel  costs  of  such  model  farm- 
and 

(6)  annually  compile  a  report  concerning 
energy  usage.  Income,  costs,  operating  diffi- 
culties, and  farmer  Interest  with  respect  to 
the  model  farm  and  individual  farm  demon- 
strations established  under  this  section  and 
shall  submit  the  report,  along  with  any  rec- 
ommendations concerning  project  changes 
and  specific  needs  of  such  farm  or  demon- 
strations, to  its  regional  representative  who 
shall  submit  the  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  such  representative  with  the  other  re- 
gional representatives  and  the  Committee 
under  section  8(a)  (2) . 

(c)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
a  model  farm  is  established  In  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)(2),  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  shall  establish  not  less  than  10 
demonstrations  of  solar  energy  research  proj- 
ects which  such  department  determines  to 
be  the  most  efficient  or  practicable  research 
projects  demonstrated  on  such  model  farm 
Such  demonstrations  shall  be  carried  out  on 
farms  which  are  already  operating  in  such 
State  and  which  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  selects.  An  owner  of  a  selected 
farm  who  is  willing  to  carry  out  such  a  dem- 
onstration shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  department  of  agriculture.  Such 
agreement  shall  Include  the  following  provi- 
sions among  others: 

(1)  solar  energy  equipment  may  be  in- 
stalled on  such  farm  by  the  State  department 
of  agriculture; 

(2)  such  owner  wUl  operate  and  maintain 
the  equipment  for  a  period  of  5  years; 

(3)  during  such  period — 

(A)  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  provide  such  owner 
with  technical  assistance  concerning  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  equipment- 

(B)  such  owner  will  record  all  changes  in 
energy  usage  and  energy  costs  on  such  farm 
before  and  after  the  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment; ^    ^ 

(C)  such  owner  will  report  such  changes, 
along  with  any  other  appropriate  findings 
concerning  such  equipment,  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture;  and 

(D)  such  owner  will  give  tours  to  farmers 
and  other  interested  groups  and  individuals 
and  provide  them  with  a  summary  of  the 
costs  and  operation  of  the  equipment:  and 

(4)  at  the  end  of  such  period,  such  owner 
wUl  have  all  rights  and  title  to  the  equip- 
ment. ^    ^ 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
solar    energy"    means    energy    (other    than 
energy  derived  from  the  fosslllzation  process) 
obtained  from  solar  radiation. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  14.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  this  title. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  individual 
enterprise,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  noted, 
was  the  foundation  for  the  pillars  of 
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American  prosperity  two  centuries  ago. 
This  fact  is  no  less  true  today.  Most  of 
the  historians  of  the  American  economic 
system  agree  that  since  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic,  small  business  has  been 
the  very  heart  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  small  business  to  the 
marketplace  is  those  new,  and  some- 
times revolutionary  ideas,  which  origi- 
nate not  in  laboratories  and  workshops 
of  large  businesses,  but  outside  in  the 
realm  of  small  business.  Penicillin,  the 
jet  engine,  the  zipper,  the  ball-point  pen, 
and  cellophane  are  just  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant contributions  of  independent  in- 
ventors and  small  businesses.  Studies  of 
patent  records  show  that  the  majority  of 
major  inventions  originate  with  the  in- 
dividual or  the  small  firm. 

Today.  I  am  proposing  to  bring  this 
American  inventiveness  to  work  on  the 
energy  crisis.  The  basic  technology  and 
the  economic  conditions  exist  for  the 
full-scale  application  of  solar  energy  to 
the  American  lifestyle.  We  need  Govern- 
ment encouragement  and  economic  in- 
centives to  remove  present  barriers  and 
stimulate  the  market  for  small  businesses 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Small  business  involvement  pro- 
vides that  most  necessary  ingredient — 
competition — to  the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately,  present  Government 
policies  have  generally  lacked  the  con- 
cern, flexibility,  and  determination  nec- 
essary to  encourage  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  the  solar  industry.  It  is 
time  for  our  Government  to  stop  drag- 
ging its  feet  and  begin  full-fledged  sup- 
port for  solar  energy. 

Neither  economic,  not  technological 
excuses  for  not  developing  solar  energy 
remain  acceptable  as  Dr.  Robert  Hirsch, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Solar  at 
ERDA,  noted  when  he  testified  before 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
on  February  1.  "There  is  no  question  of 
technological  feasibility  in  the  major  so- 
lar technologies,  that  is,  they  all  work." 
Moreover,  a  recent  study  of  13  cities 
across  the  Nation  found  solar  hot  water 
and  space  heating  to  be  economically 
comparable  to  conventional  systems 
using  oil.  natural  gas,  electric  resist- 
ance heating,  and  electric  heat  pumps. 
This  study  was  conducted  before  the 
natural  gas  crisis  of  this  past  month 
which  drove  prices  even  higher. 

However,  that  valuable  contribution 
small  business  and  individual  inventors 
could  be  making  to  solving  remaining 
roadblocks  to  commercial  and  residential 
solar  energy  use  cannot  be  truly  real- 
ized without  Government  initiatives.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
to  open  tlie  necessary  avenues  which  can 
allow  giant  steps  forward  in  solar  en- 
ergy research,  production,  and  market- 
ing by  small  business. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  both  develop 
commercialization  and  research  support 
for  small  businesses  seeking  to  enter  the 
solar  energy  field.  Title  I  proposes  $75 
million  for  loans  on  a  direct,  guaran- 
teed, or  immediate  participation  basis 
for  small  business  concerns  involved 
commercially  in  solar  energy  or  conser- 
vation technologies.  This  program  would 
be  administerd  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 


A  major  stumbling  block  for  solar 
commercialization  development  with 
small  business  is  the  lack  of  good  tech- 
nical information  on  installation,  design, 
and  servicing  solar  energy  systems.  Small 
businesses  are  the  natural  sector  for  pro- 
viding these  services.  Therefore,  a  part 
of  SEA'S  job  would  be  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  assist  nonprofit  institutions 
and  organizations  in  holding  training 
seminars  for  independent  contractors 
and  small  businesses  concerning  prac- 
tical and  easily  implemented  techniques 
for  the  installation,  design,  and  servicing 
of  solar  energy  systems.  The  SBA  would 
also  research,  prepare,  and  publish  nec- 
essary technical  manuals  available  at  50 
percent  of  cost. 

Title  II  is  a  mandate  for  ERDA  to  more 
aggressively  pursue  small  business  in- 
volvement and  participation  in  their 
present  programs  and  developing  new 
programs  for  additional  opportunities. 
Small  business  and  individual  inventors 
would  be  required  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  at  least  20  percent  of  funds  available 
through  ERDA's  solar  energy  programs. 
ERDA  would  also  be  required  to  utilize 
SEA'S  definition  of  small  business  to  pre- 
vent duplication,  overlapping,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  subsidy  of  a  large  cor- 
poration receiving  funds  under  the  pre- 
text of  small  business. 

ERDA  would  also  be  required  to  estab- 
lish an  OflBce  of  Invention  and  Innova- 
tion to  coordinate  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  evaluation  program  and  pro- 
vide "small  grants  " — up  to  $50,000 — to 
small  business  concerns  and  individuals 
for  the  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  promising  energy  related 
inventions.  Up  to  $5  million  would  be 
available  per  year  under  the  small  grants 
program. 

An  additional  $45  million  would  be 
available  for  larger  grants,  loans,  and 
loan  guarantees,  but  this  program  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator responsible  for  the  area  of 
energy  technology  which  the  invention 
involves.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
both  of  these  programs  are  aimed  at  that 
largely  ignored  area  of  unsolicited  pro- 
posals that  ERDA  has  not  taken  the  time 
to  properly  identify  or  develop. 

And  finally  this  legislation  provides  for 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  ERDA's 
implementation  of  this  directive. 

As  part  of  the  comprehensive  solar  and 
conservation  legislation  package  being 
introduced  today  this  proposal  seeks  to 
harness  the  resources  of  American  enter- 
prise, ingenuity,  and  inventiveness  in  our 
national  effort  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems. I  am  convinced  that  solar  energy 
is  a  good  investment  now  for  homeown- 
ers and  businessmen  and  with  applied 
technology  and  Government  encourage- 
ment it  can  be  a  reality  tomorrow. 

The  text  of  the  small  business  devel- 
opment bill  follows: 

H.R.  3984 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
certain  assistance  to  individuals  and  small 
business  concerns  In  the  areas  of  solar  en- 
ergy equipment  and  energy-related  inven- 
tions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE  I— SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Section  101.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  The  Administration  may  make  loans 
(either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  Institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  Immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis)  as  the  Administration  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assist  any  small  business  concern  In  financ- 
ing— 

"(1)  plant  construction,  conversion,  or  ex- 
pansion (Including  acquisition  of  land  for 
such  plant)  and 

'"(2)  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  facili- 
ties, machinery,  supplies,  or  materials 
to  enable  such  concern  to  design,  produce, 
distribute.  Install,  or  maintain  solar  energy 
or  other  equipment  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  Is  the  conservation  of  energy." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  is 
amended — • 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  •'7(1)," 
after  "7(1),";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "7(1)." 
after  "7(1),". 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  business  loan  and  investment  fund 
established  under  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  $75,000,000  to  carry  out  section 
7(1)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(d) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Administration  may  make  grants 
to  any  nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  organization  to  provide 
training  seminars  for  small  business  con- 
cerns concerning  practical  and  easily  imple- 
mented methods  for  the  design,  installation, 
and  maintenance  of  solar  energy  equipment. 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (15)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(16)  to  provide,  at  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  to  the  Administration,  to 
any  small  business  concern  technical 
manuals  on  the  design.  Installation,  and 
maintenance  of  solar  energy  equipment." 
TITLE  II— FEDERAL  NONNUCLEAR  EN- 
ERGY   RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

ACT  OF  1974  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"office     of     invention     and     INNOVATION 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  the  Office  of  Invention  and 
Innovation.  Through  such  Office,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  (subject  to  subsection 
(b))  — 

"(1)  accept  and  evaluate.  In  coordination 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  pro- 
posals by  any  Individual  or  small  business 
concern  for  the  development  of  any  energy- 
related  Intervention; 

"(2)  provide  grants,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
for  any  proposal,  to  any  individual  or  small 
business  concern  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  any  such  invention; 
and 

"(3)  provide  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guaran- 
tees in  excess  of  $50,000  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  any  such 
invention  If  such  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guar- 
antees are  approved  by  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  with  authority  over  the 
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energy  technology  area  to  w^ch  such  Inven 
tion  relates. 

'•(b)(1)  Not  more  than 
used  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
tlon  (a)  (2). 

"(2)    Not  more  than  $5C 
used  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
tlon  (a)  (3). 

"EXPENDITURE   OP   FUNDS 

PROGRAMS 
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"Sec.  21.  For  purposes  of 
"small  business  concern" 
the  Administrator  In  cons 
Administrator  of  the  Small 
Istration." 

Sec.  202.  Section  4  of  the 
clear  Energy  Research  and 
or  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5903)  is  a 
Ing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
by   striking  out   the   period 
paragraph  (e)   and  inserting 
":   and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  vigorously  encourage 
of  individuals  and  small 
in— 

"(1)    the  research  and 
eluding  demonstration  of 
bility  and  practical  appUcatl  > 
traction,    conversion,    storage , 
and  utilization  phases  related 
ment  and  use  of  energy  from 
solar,  geothermal,  and  other 
and 

"(2)  the  advancement  of 
tlon    technologies,    as 
6(b)(3)(A)." 

Sec.  203.  Paragragh  (1)   of 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
and  Development  Act  of  1974 
(a) )    is    amended   by 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
reference  to  the  activities 
suant  to  section  4(f)". 
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a  solar  contribution  of  21.6  percent  by 
2000  under  an  "accelerated  Implementa- 
tion plan." 

The  problem  with  ERDA's  study  is  that 
it  often  serves  as  more  than  a  projec- 
tion of  energy  possibilities.  It  sets  the 
guidelines  for  the  Federal  energy  efifort, 
which  puts  the  Government  on  record  as 
looking  at  solar  energy  as  a  "futuristic" 
concept. 

Solar  energy  is  not  a  futuristic  concept, 
it  is  here  today.  Solar  energy  is  being 
applied  in  commercial,  residential,  and 
agricultural  applications.  From  hotels  to 
homes,  solar  space  and  water  heating  is 
providing  needed  energy  at  economical 
prices. 

Solar  energy  is  increasingly  available 
on  the  commercial  market.  What  path, 
what  approach,  the  Goverment  takes 
toward  its  development  can  make  it  a 
reality  in  a  few  years,  or  a  few  decades. 
I  submit  that  our  approach  to  date  can 
only  result  in  the  latter. 

The  solar  legislative  package  Intro- 
duced today  takes  the  former  approach. 
We  want  to  see  the  tremendous  poten- 
tial of  solar  energy  realized  now. 

The  report  of  subpanel  IX  to  the  AEC 
Chairman  concluded  that  an  accelerated 
solar  program  costing  over  $1  billion 
would  pay  for  itself  in  fossil  fuel  savings 
through  one  subprogram  alone — solar 
heating  and  cooling — within  7  years. 
Their  prediction  involves  oil  at  $3  per 
barrel.  Given  today's  cost  of  fossil  fuels, 
such  a  program  could  pay  for  itself  in  a 
matter  of  years. 

I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
small  business  section  of  this  legislative 
package,  which  was  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  and  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  This  pro- 
posal breaks  down  into  two  basic  areas: 
commerical  development  and  Govern- 
ment research. 

This  proposal  will  provide  needed  cap- 
ital for  small  firms  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  solar  and  conservation  tech- 
nologies, starting  on  a  limited  basis  of 
$75  million.  It  could  be  determined,  in 
the  future,  whether  additional  funds 
are  needed  through  SBA. 

A  small  firm  in  the  solar  energy  indus- 
try is  facing  a  twofold  problem  with 
capital.  Venture  capital  for  solar  energy 
commercialization  is  limited  by  the  in- 
fant nature  of  the  industry.  The  small 
firm  is  further  burdened  by  the  reluc- 
tance of  investors  to  deal  with  small 
business.  As  we  c.qn  see  by  recent  capital 
studies— NFIB,  January  1977,  "Quar- 
terly Economic  Report  for  Small  Busi- 
ness," the  capital  market  for  small  firms 
is  still  tight.  In  the  venture  fields,  this 
makes  commercial  expansion  doubly  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  Yet,  these  small 
firms  are  many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
solar  field,  and  the  most  vigorous  s^- 
ment  of  this  infant  industry. 

The  development  of  a  commercial 
solar  market  greatly  depends  upon  the 
contractor.  He  Is  the  bridge  between  the 
ultimate  consumer  and  the  engineers 
and  manufacturers.  U  the  commerciali- 
zation of  solar  energy  is  going  to  make 


any  progress,  the  heating  and  air-condi- 
tioning contractor  will  make  a  vital 
contribution. 

Where  will  a  consumer  turn  for  infor- 
mation on  solar  heating  and  cooling— 
to  his  heating  contractor,  most  likely. 
The  consumer  can  be  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged to  go  to  solar  heating  if  the 
person  he  contacts  is  knowledgeable. 

Essential  for  solar  commercialization, 
then,  is  the  training  of  these  contractors 
in  the  installation,  design,  and  servicing 
of  solar  equipment.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished through  a  grant  program 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  technical  schools,  voca- 
tional schools,  and  other  nonprofit  en- 
titles who  wish  to  hold  training  seminars 
for  independent  contractors  and  small 
business.  The  SBA  would  also  prepare 
and  distribute  the  necessary  "technical 
manuals."  Such  technical  data  is  neces- 
sary for  the  contractor,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  is  in  a  format  which  he 
is  familiar  with  and  can  use.  The  prece- 
dent for  such  manuals  is  found  repeat- 
edly in  the  industry,  such  as  the 
ASHRAE  guide  and  data  book,  HUD 
manual  J,  and  others. 

Government  research   is  the  second 
area  which  this  proposal  addresses.  The 
Federal  Government  has  established  a 
program  for  the  evaluation  of  premis- 
ing energy   ideas   through  ERDA   and 
the  NBS.  Yet,  there  are  no  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  "promising  ideas"  which 
are  found  technically  feasible.  Nor  are 
any  funds  earmarked  in  ERDA's  budget 
for    such    unsolicited    proposals.    Some 
proposals  are  being  sent  back  because 
they  do  not  fit  into  ERDA's  timetable 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  many  in- 
ventors and  small  firms,  their  proposals 
only  involve  small  sums  of  money.  The 
availability  of  these  funds  can  make  the 
difference    between    developing    a    new 
technology  now,  or  10  years  from  now. 
Innovation  cannot  be  mapped  out,  or 
planned.  It  has  been  fairly  well  estab- 
lished that  the  individual  inventor  and 
the  small  firm  are  the  chief  source  of 
innovation.  This  proposal  establishes  a 
small  grants  program  through  an  Of- 
fice  of   Invention    and    Innovation    in 
ERDA  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
promising  energy  ideas  in  cooperation 
with   the   National   Bureau   of   Stand- 
ards. Grants  of  up  to  $50,000— up  to  an 
annual  total  of  $5   million— would  be 
authorized  directly  through  this  office. 
Larger  grants,  loans,  and  loan  guaran- 
tees would  also  be  available  for  imsolic- 
ited  proposals— up  to  an  annual  total 
of  $45  million— with  the  approval  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  responsible  for 
the  area  which  the  technology  involves. 
This  proposal  also  directs  ERDA  to 
"vigorously  encourage"  participation  by 
small  firms  and  individual  inventors  in 
its  programs,  and  requires  ERDA  to  re- 
port to  Congress  each  year  on  its  im- 
plementation of  this  directive.  At  least 
20    percent    of   ERDA's   solar    funding 
would  be  earmarked  for  small  firms,  and 
ERDA  would  be  required  to  utilize  SBA's 
definition  of  a  small  business. 

It  is  time  for  small  R.  &  D.  firms  to 
receive  a  greater  portion  of  the  "pie." 
For  years   they  have   received   only  a 
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small  fraction  of  Federal  funds,  due 
greatly  to  institutional  barriers  which 
have  no  relation  to  their  ability  to  per- 
form. I  wish  to  appendix  this  statement 
with  a  comparison  of  small  and  large 
firm  R.  &  D.  which  dispells  the  myth  of 
large  firm  superiority. 

It  is  the  small  firm  which  often  per- 
forms the  job  better,  if  given  the  chance. 
It  is  definitely  the  small  firm  which  has 
the  greatest  stake  in  seeing  the  new 
technology  succeed  commercially,  and 
the  greatest  propensity  for  innovation. 

I  include  the  following: 

A  Comparison  Between  "Small"  and 
"Large"  R&D  Companies 
(By  Peter  R.  Payne) 
I've  Just  been  reading  a  report  put  out  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness (December  1975.  Vol.  1,  No.  5).  It  con- 
tains some  views  on  why  small  businesses 
are  important  to  our  country.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  a  little  strained.   "Humanizing 
corporations";   "worker  satisfaction";   "more 
responsive  to  environmental,  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes."  Doubtless  these  things  are 
all  very   nice,   but  are   they   the   most   Im- 
pi.rtant  reasons?  And  can  they  be  applied  to 
all  companies?  What's  good  for  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store  may  be  bad  for  the  local 
farmer  who  supplies  It.  In  assessing  the  Im- 
portance of  small  businesses,  one  ought  first 
to   divide   them   up   into   meaningful   cate- 
gories, and  analyze  each  category  by  itself. 
A  very  broad  classification  of  small  busi- 
nesses might  be  as  follows: 
Farming. 

Production  of  Raw  Materials. 
Manufacturing. 

Services  (including  "paper  study"  organi- 
zations) . 

Research   &   Development    (including   In- 
vention aiid  innovation) . 
Entertainment. 

Thanks  to  the  Invention  of  machinery, 
we  generally  find  that  a  small  manufactur- 
ing or  mining  company  cannot  compete  with 
a  big  one.  Developing  and  forming  raw 
materials  is  big  business.  Except  for  cer- 
tain very  specialized  and  minor  exceptions, 
it  is  capital-intensive  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman cannot  compete.  This  Is  what  the 
industrial  revolution  was  all  about.  The  de- 
velopment of  capital  at  the  end  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  led  In  turn  to  the  development 
of  machines  and  factories  which  were  able 
to  far  outproduce  individual  cottage  work- 
ers; and  generally  -.peaking,  the  larger  the 
manufacturing  operation,  the  greater  the 
economies  of  scale.  Tlie  dice  were  further 
loaded  against  the  small  manufactiurer  by 
the  Invention  of  conscious  mass  produc- 
tion just  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  by  the 
refinements  introduced  by  pioneers  such  as 
Henry  Ford,  and  most  recently,  by  the  tech- 
niques of  automation  which  may  eliminate 
the  human  element  altogether. 

Most  historians  would  agree  with  that 
analysis  more  or  less.  The  writer's  favorite 
reference  is  Henri  Pirenne,  "A  History  of 
Europe"  Volumes  I  and  II,  written  in  exile 
during  World  War  I.  Now  available  from 
Doubleday  Anchor  Books  (1958).  But  it 
clearly  has  no  relevance  at  all  to  "small" 
versus  "large"  organizations  in,  say,  musi- 
cal entertainment.  A  successful  Jazz  band 
does  not  require  much  capital,  nor  does  a 
large  band  produce  cheaper  music! 

It  must  be  obvious  that  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  also  as  dlfl'erent  from  manu- 
facturing as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  Observa- 
tions based  on  manufacturing  companies 
have  no  relevance  at  all  to  the  comparison 
between  small  and  large  research  and  de- 
velopment compar.ies.  We  recognize  this  his- 
torically, because  most  important  Innova- 
tions have  come  from  small  companies  or 
Individuals,  and  It  Is  the  large  companies 


that  cannot  compete.=  But,  In  recognizing 
this,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough.  We  have 
to  realize  that  In  R  &  D  we  are  dealing  with 
the  output  of  people's  minds,  not  of  ma- 
chines, and  that  Is  why  the  rules  are  com- 
pletely different.  Presumably  there's  some- 
thing about  a  large  organization  which  In- 
hibits innovative  thinking  or  doing.* 

Many  eminent  engineers  have  knovra  that 
"small  is  better"  for  a  long  time.  From 
Shapero,  for  example.^ 

"John  McLean  of  the  Sidewinder  program 
once  proposed  a  development  system  in 
which  two  groups  would  be  funded  to  do  a 
given  development,  but  one  team  funded  at 
10  percent  of  the  dollars  of  the  other  team. 
He  wrote  that  he  would  prefer  to  alwajra 
be  on  the  10-percent  team — personally  so 
would  I." 

Even  a  company  as  large  as  Lockheed 
seems  to  recognize  this.  When  they  have 
to  build  something  really  challenging,  and 
do  it  right  first  time,  they  often  give  It  to 
the  "Skunk  Works",  run  for  so  many  years 
by  Kelley  Johnson. 

So  It's  my  contention  that  as  well  as 
being  more  Innovative,  small  teams  and 
small  companies  are  far  more  efficient  than 
large  ones.  We  can  perhaps  test  this  con- 
tention by  comparing  situations  In  which 
small  R&D  teams  have  been  la  competi- 
tion with  larger  ones,  performing  similar 
tasks,  and  seeing  how  they  fared  relative  to 
one  another.  We  shall  find,  that  as  a  general 
rule,  a  small  team  can  complete  a  given  proj- 
ect in  less  time;  typically  half  the  time,  and 
sometimes  as  little  as  one-tenth  the  time. 
We  shall  find  that  the  small  company's  costs 
are  typically  much  less,  and  sometimes  as 
little  as  one-tenth  those  of  the  large  com- 
pany. This  Is  not  just  an  Interesting  obser- 
vation. It's  a  vital  fact  for  the  future  of  our 
Country.  Slmpllstlcally,  If  it  were  true  across 
the  board.  It  would  mean  that  our  defense 
budget  need  only  be  Sll  oilUon  Instead  of 
$110  billion;  or  perhaps  more  realistically, 
we  could  have  ten  times  our  present  defen- 
sive capability  for  the  present  budget.  Of 
course,  that  Is  stretching  the  case  much  too 
far.  Some  of  our  Important  weapon  systems 
can  only  be  built  by  large  companies,  and 
In  any  case,  most  of  the  defense  budget  Is 
spent,  not  In  the  R&D  sector,  but  on  paying 
bureaucrats  and  troops,  active  and  retired. 
But  If  only  "a  few"  billion  could  be  saved, 
and  the  response  time  and  quality  of  the 
product  Improved,  surely  this  would  be 
worth  doing?  I'm  not  talking  about  spend- 
ing money  to  save  money;  i'.'m  talking  about 
simply  saving  money  by  contracting  with 
small  R&D  teams  Instead  of  large  ones. 

In  the  Appendix  you  will  find  a  few  case 
histories  to  back  up  the  contention  that 
"small"  can  be  better.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
a  statistically  designed  study  and  it  contains 
mainly  "glaring  examples"  which  are  In- 
tended to  "prove  the  point".  A  big  company 
could  probably  produce  a  similar  study  to 
"prove"  that  small  companies  often  go  broke 
In  the  middle  of  a  contract,  causing  great 
Inconvenience  to  the  procuring  agency;  or 
that  they  do  a  poor  Job  becatise  of  the  lack 
of  capital.  And  this  does  happen,  I  have 
to  admit.  But  in  most  of  the  cases  that  I 
know  about,  the  failure  was  not  related  to 
technical  or  managerial  competence  but  to 
money  problems.  And  the  money  problems 
were  mostly  caused  by  unrealistic  govern- 
ment procurement  policies  and/or  communi- 
cation problems  with  the  bank. 

When  money  problems  are  under  control. 
It's  my  contention  that  small  R&D  com- 
panies usually  perform  much  more  effec- 
tively— and  remember  that  I'm  not  talking 
about  "paper  study  houses".  Why  should  this 
be  so?  Like  most  political  and  organizational 
problems  In  life,  there  is  no  single,  simple 
answer;  and,  as  In  economics,  It's  possible 
for  different  "experts"  to  hold  divergent 
views.    But    there    are   some    basic   reasons 


which  many  observers  would  unite  to  agree 
upon: 

1.  Project  engineers  In  government  tend  to 
give  contracts  to  the  larger  companies  be- 
cause they  win  not  be  criticized  as  severely 
if  a  large  company  delivers  an  unsatisfactory 
product  or  report;  they  can  be  severely  criti- 
cized If  a  small  company  falls  down  on  the 
Job.  As  a  result.  It  Is  not  critically  necessary 
to  have  really  competent  people  In  large 
companies,  wheretis  a  small  company  would 
be  quickly  out  of  business  If  It  had  mediocre 
professionals. 

2.  Communication  within  a  small  team  Is 
quick  and  easy.  A  problem  can  be  thrashed 
out  In  ten  minutes  which  might  take  as 
many  weeks  In  a  large  organization. 

3.  As  pointed  out  by  Shapero.«  the  bu- 
reaucratic disease  of  "Blobocracy"  has  been 
endemic  to  large  organizations  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Some  of  the  more  amus- 
ing manifestations  are  the  "abominable  no 
men"  identified  by  Professor  Parkinson,  and 
the  elegant  theory  of  the  'Teter  Principle." 
Percentagewise,  there  are  far  too  many  use- 
less mouths  in  a  large  organization.  They 
stifle  the  people  who  are  trjrlng  to  work.  For 
example.  Bolleau-  notes  that  when  Boeing 
was  in  trouble,  they  laid  off  90%  of  the 
people  In  their  corporate  headquarters,  with- 
out sacrificing  efficiency. 

4.  A  small  team  is  highly  motivated  to 
work  hard  and  do  an  excellent  Job  because 
Its  members  clearly  see  very  adverse  finan- 
cial consequences  ahead  of  them  If  they  do 
not;  consequences  which  typically  Include 
bankruptcy  for  the  principals.  A  twelve-hour 
work  day  is  tsrplcal.  Working  on  holidays  and 
weekends  is  not  unusual.  But  In  many  large 
teams,  the  employees  may  work  less  than 
two  hours  a  day,  even  though  they  are  on  the 
premises  for  eight. 

5.  When  a  large  company  gets  a  small 
research  contract — less  than  $250,000  say — 
top  management  Is  not  Involved.  Even  If 
the  men  doing  the  work  are  quite  Incom- 
petent technically,  it's  probable  that  no  one 
In  the  company  will  know  It.  "Smith  deliv- 
ered that  report  he  was  doing  within  budget 
and  schedule"  Is  likely  to  be  the  accolade. 
Smith's  report  may  be  garbage,  but  few  know 
and  no  one  cares. 

In  contrast,  a  contract  of  that  size  Is  a 
big  deal  to  a  small  company,  and  the  whole 
team  Is  concerned  to  see  that  a  first  class 
Job  Is  done,  In  the  Interests  of  honor,  solv- 
ency and  future  work. 

6.  Many  outstanding  scientists  and  engi- 
neers cannot  tolerate  the  bureaucracy  and 
leisurely  pace  of  large  companies  and  seek 
out  small  teams  where  they  can  feel  they  are 
making  positive  achievements. 

If  I'm  right  about  this,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  save  a  little  money  and  make  better  prog- 
ress at  the  same  time.  For  talking  purposes 
let's  postulate  a  modest  saving  of  only  $2  bil- 
lion out  of  our  annual  R&D  budget.  But 
to  achieve  this,  we  have  to  find  a  way  to  mo- 
tivate project  engineers  In  the  government 
to  select  small  teams  when  they  appear  com- 
petent. Perhaps  some  Ideas  on  how  to  do  this 
win  come  out  of  this  meeting. 
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Case   History   No.   2,   Airbotne   Antennas: 

Airborne  television  antennas,  produced  by  a 

large    company   at    a   cost   o     $30,000   each 

proved  unsatisfactory  when  p  at  into  service. 

(Specifically,  they  caught  fire  after  an  hour 

or  so  of  carrying  power.)  Payn;,  Inc.  (a  small 

company)    developed  replacement  antennas 

In  seven  days,  at  a  cost  of  $4,i  00  each.  These 

replacement  antennas  were  u;  ed  successfully 

for  the  life  of  the  program. 

Case    History    No.    3,    Data!  Transmission 

System:  In  1974,  a  large  company  was  paid 

$50,000  to  prepare  a  speclficat  ion  for  a  Navy 

data    transmission    system.     Although    the 

terms  of  the  contract  were  net,  the  Navy 
determined  that  the  specification  was  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  that  i  could  not  be 
used  for  hardware  procuremjnt.  The  con- 
tractor refused  to  correct  the  spec  and  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  another  i  50,000  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments.  Cadcom  was 
asked  to  take  on  the  Job.  It  vas  completed 
in  four  weeks  for  $8,000. 

Case    History    No.    4, 
Winch:  Payne,  Inc.  was  asked 
bui:d  an  airborne  antenna 
carrying  and  deploying  five 
wire   during   flight.   The 
that  time  was  exemplified  by 
X"  winch  Installed  In  the  Al: 
mand  and  control  aircraft 
had  to  be  about  one  third  th 
though  it  had  to  carry  twice 
of  wire,  and  have  superior 
teristlcs.  All  this  was  achievec 
which   cost   the   Government 
cost   of   developing   the    "X " 
known,  but  is  estimated  to  be 
Hon.    The    Payne.    Inc. 
cost     $40,000     each.     The 
winches   cost   approximately 
believed.  They  could  not  have 
formance  requirements  for  the 
In  any  case,  at  that  time  for 
was  unreliable.  In  that  they 
antenna  wire  after  a  few 
Payne    winches    met   all    theii 
requirements  and  are  still   ir 
seven  years  of  satisfactory 

Case  History  No.  5,  Design 
Bridge:  In  1975,  the  U.S.  Nav  r 
architectural  firm  more  than 
design   of   a  complex   bridge 
travel,  under  power,  on  rails. 

The  contractor  submitted  a 
was  totally  unacceptable  to  tlie 
ever,  the  contract  was  written 
that  the  contractor  had  to  be 
deliverable  accepted.  Subsequ 
received  a  fixed-price  contract 
bridge  without  the  use  of  the 
tractor's  results.  The  work  wa< 
six  weeks,  cost  the  Navy 
bridge  Is  presently  under  construction. 
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Case  History  No.  6,  a  Breakthrough  in  Hy- 
drodj-namics :  On  its  own  resources,  Payne, 
Inc.  worked  out  some  simple  ways  of  dra- 
matically reducing  the  resistance  of  under- 
water bodies  (such  as  torpedos  and  subma- 
rines) by  changing  the  shape  rather  than 
introducing  complex  additional  equipment. 
When  a  need  arose  to  apply  this  to  a  tor- 
pedo-like vehicle,  the  government  decided  to 
test  the  applicability  of  the  Payne,  Inc.  tech- 
nology. To  save  time,  the  contract  was  let 
through  a  large  company.  Payne,  Inc.  was  to 
get  $70,000  to  develop  the  technology,  build 
and  test  the  prototype. 

When  the  prototype  was  completed,  It  ap- 
peared that  Payne,  Inc.  might  overrun  as 
much  as  $9,000  before  the  testing  was  com- 
pleted. The  large  company  convinced  the 
Government  to  let  them  do  the  testing  In- 
stead and  from  there  on.  It  was  their  pro- 
gram. Payne,  Inc.  came  back  in  very  briefly 
at  its  own  expense,  because  the  first  tests 
were  a  failure,  due  to  the  large  company's 
lack  of  knowledge  in  this  area  of  technology. 
From  there  on,  the  program  was  a  success, 
and  the  large  company  has  since  been  funded 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $25  million 
and  are  continuing  to  be  funded  at  a  very 
substantial  level  still  using  the  concepts 
produced  by  Payne,  Inc.  In  1968.  Payne,  Inc., 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  number  of  new  ap- 
proaches that  it  would  like  to  try,  but  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  getting  any  support  at 
all  from  the  Government  during  that  seven 
year  period.  It  has  the  Impression  of  being 
excluded  because  the  large  company  poses  as 
"the  experts". 

Case  History  No.  7,  NASA  Letters  to  a  Small 
Company:  "We  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
manner  in  which  your  firm  has  thus  far  ful- 
filled its  commitments  under  contract 
NASW-1638.  The  hardware  and  its  associated 
test  equipment  which  was  delivered  to  NASA 
Ames  on  August  2,  1967  appears  to  more  than 
meet  the  technical  requirements  of  our 
Primate  Simulator  Specification  #883-11-14. 
We  recognize  that  such  a  successful  develop- 
ment effort  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  willingness  on  the  part  of  your  Mr. 
Carl  Beckman  to  maint&in  close  coordination 
on  all  technical  details  with  NASA  Ames.  We 
also  found  quite  refreshing  the  low  inertia 
to  "last  minute'  changes  which  a  company 
such  as  yours  appears  to  possess. 

If  your  firm  can  continue  to  perform  small 
development  tasks  in  this  technically  com- 
petent and  timely  manner  and  within  rea- 
sonable cost  limits.  General  Technical  Serv- 
ices could  well  fill  a  conspicuous  void  in  the 
industrial  community  upon  whom  NASA 
draws  for  the  performance  of  such  tasks." 
Charles  A.  Wilson,  Blosatelllte  Project  Man- 
ager. 

Extract  from  a  Second  NASA  Letter,  Prom 
Orr  E.  Reynolds:  "As  I  emphasized  at  the 
beginning,  this  particular  development  was 
looming  up  as  a  major  hurdle  In  our  30-day 
primate  flight  in  the  Blosatelllte.  Without 
timely  availability  of  the  simulator,  we  might 
well  have  encountered  delays  in  the  program 
costing  several  millions  of  dollars. 

I  feel  most  fortunate  in  being  acquainted 
with  someone  who  was  willing  as  well  as  able 
to  mount  a  successful  effort  in  accomplishing 
this  task." 

[However,  the  small  company  which  re- 
ceived these  plaudits.  General  Technical 
Services,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  did  not 
get  any  more  business  from  NASA !  ] 

Case  History  No.  8,  Another  Software  Sys- 
tem: A  government  agency  required,  on  a 
rather  urgent  basis,  a  special  purpose  soft- 
ware system  to  perform  a  specific  set  of  tasks. 
They  contracted  with  a  major  computer 
manufacturer  to  assemble  such  a  system  for 
$285,000.  When  delivered,  the  system  met 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  requirements, 
and  was  therefore  unusable.  The  computer 
company  requested  a  much  larger  follow-on 


contract  In  order  to  make  the  system  usable, 
but  the  agency  was  unable  to  And  the  neces- 
sary money. 

To  demonstrate  their  capabilities  to  the 
agency,  Versar,  Inc.  (of  Springfield,  Virginia) 
volunteered  the  services  of  one  of  their  senior 
staff.  This  man  was  able  to  adapt  the  system, 
reprogram  the  computer,  and  utilize  existing 
peripherals,  so  that  the  intended  capability 
was  achieved  or  exceeded.  The  agency  was 
then  able  to  use  the  system  as  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  agency  continued  to  ask  for  "free" 
technical  assistance  from  Versar.  Inc..  but 
never  came  through  with  a  contract,  despite 
the  very  substantial  sum  of  money  Versar 
had  already  saved  for  them.  Since  such  a 
situation  Is  one  of  eighty-four  proven  ways 
of  going  bankrupt,  Versar  eventually  termi- 
nated the  relationship. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  an  impending 
shortage  in  our  traditional  fuel  sources. 
Already  this  winter  we  have  experienced 
an  unprecedented  natural  gas  shortage 
and  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
widespread  electricity  brownouts  coupled 
with  water  shortages  for  the  summer. 
Obviously,  it  is  becoming  clearer  by  the 
day  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must  begin 
looking  for  alternative  sources  of  power 
before  it  is  too  late.  Solar  energy  cer- 
tainly offers  one  of  the  most  viable  alter- 
native sources  worthy  of  exploration. 

For  the  past  2  months  my  office  has 
been  working  closely  with  nearly  20 
other  Senate  and  House  ofiQces  in  putting 
together  a  legislative  package  geai-ed  to 
the  development  and  promotion  of  solar 
energy  as  a  means  of  conserving  energy. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  domestic  and  inter- 
national energy  policy  that  is  productive, 
efficient,  and  understandable,  then  I  be- 
lieve this  legislative  package  represents 
a  giant  step  in  that  direction. 

This  legislative  package  sweeps  across 
many  jurisdictions,  includes  new  and  re- 
structured programs  and  mandates,  pro- 
moting the  use  of  renewable  energy 
equipment  in  the  area  of  small  business, 
agriculture,  international  applications, 
Federal  buildings  and  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals. Briefly,  the  legislative  package 
includes : 

A  bill  promoting  the  use  of  already 
developed  solar  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation technologies  in  Federal  build- 
ings; 

A  bill  to  provide  demonstration  funds 
for  solar  energy  and  energy  conservation 
measures  for  agricultural  use: 

A  tax  rebate  in  the  form  of  a  credit 
for  consumers,  farmers,  businesses,  and 
industries  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  systems; 

A  bill  establishing  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  less  developed 
countries  in  data -gathering,  develop- 
ment, and  commerciahzation  of  decen- 
tralized rural -oriented  solar  tech- 
nologies, greatly  expanding  the  role  of 
American  private  industry;  and 

A  bill  to  give  small  business  greater 
access  to  Federal  research  and  demon- 
stration funding  for  renewable  energy 
by  simplifying  application  procedures, 
and  to  provide  funds  for  businesses  to 
begin  manufacturing  and  marketing  of 
solar  and  energy  conservation  systems. 

We  are  introducing  these  bills  as  a 
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group  because  the  seriousness  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  we  find  ourselves  in  war- 
rants group  action.  In  Massachusetts,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  legislative  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  development  of 
solar  energy  and  other  renewable  energy 
conserving  devices  is  needed  to  aid  in 
bridging  the  ever-widening  gap  between 
supply  and  consumer  demand.  My  Mas- 
sachusetts constituents  are  faced  with 
incredible  heating  bills  this  winter,  with 
increases,  in  some  cases  approaching 
100  percent  over  last  v/inter's  bills.  This 
is  typical,  I  am  sure,  of  the  situation 
across  the  entire  country.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  here  in  the  95th  Congress  do 
something  constructive  to  attempt  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  rational  energy 
policy,  one  which  will  attempt  to  solve 
the  dire  energy  predicament  we  now  find 
ourselves  in.  Lack  of  constructive  action 
on  this  question  will  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  a  package  of  legis- 
lation to  encourage  energy  conservation 
and  solar  energy  usage  in  this  country. 
I  have  been  talking  about  solar  energy 
since  1972,  when  I  introduced  the  first 
bill  to  provide  Federal  long-term,  low- 
cost  loans  to  homeowners  and  businesses 
which  install  solar  heating  equipment. 
That  concept,  along  with  others,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  package  introduced  today. 
My  only  hope  is  that  I  will  not  have  to 
be  standing  here  another  5  years  hence, 
still  talking  about  an  idea  rather  than 
an  ongoing  program. 

The  Nation  has  reached  a  critical 
turning  point  as  far  as  energy  usage  is 
concerned.  The  events  of  the  past  winter 
show  how  precarious  our  situation  is — 
precarious  because  we  have  allowed  mild 
winters  and  the  absence  of  any  leader- 
ship in  this  field  to  lull  us  into  com- 
placency. Our  energy  situation  today  is 
not  only  as  bad  as  it  was  during  the 
Arab  oil  boycott;  it  is  worse. 

The  answers  to  our  problems  have  been 
around  for  some  time:  Conservation  and 
alternative  energy  sources. 

The  technology  already  exists  to  save 
enormous  amounts  of  energy  in  home 
heating,  perhaps  cutting  our  home  heat- 
ing usage  in  half.  Case  studies  done  by 
power  companies  in  Michigan  prove  that 
energy-saving  devices  such  as  flue  damp- 
eners,  electronic  thermostats  and  pilot 
lights,  small  fuel  input  nozzles  and  insu- 
lation can  produce  fuel  savings  of  up  to 
40  percent.  Assuming  a  10  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  fuel  prices,  those  con- 
servation devices  would  pay  for  them- 
selves within  5  years  through  decreased 
fuel  bills. 

Technology  also  already  exists  to  bring 
alternate  energy  sources  such  as  solar 
heating  and  water  heating  to  homes, 
businesses  and  Government  buildings. 
Energy -hungrv  regions  of  the  Northeast 
could  benefit  from  available  systems  as 
auxiliaries  to  oil  and  gas-fed  furnaces. 

A  recent  study  performed  by  the 
Mitre  Corn,  for  ERDA  indicates  that 
solar  equipment  is  now  cost-competitive 
with  electricity  throughout  the  country 
for  space  and  water  heating.  As  mass 
production  brings  down  the  cost  even 
further,  solar  heating  is  expected  to  be 
competitive  with  all  other  forms  of  heat- 
ing in  most  of  the  country  by  1980. 


What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
this  package  of  bills  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  make  conservation  and  solar  energy 
more  cost  competitive  sooner  by  making 
it  available  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses which  might  not  have  the  initial 
capital  to  make  the  switch. 

We  are  providing,  first,  loans,  grants, 
and  tax  breaks  to  homeowners,  busi- 
nesses and  community  projects  which 
install  conservation  and  solar  energy  de- 
vices. These  are  designed  to  make  initial 
investments  easier,  attractive,  and  mak- 
ing conservation  and  solar  devices  avail- 
able to  low-  and  middle-income  home- 
owners. We  are  providing  incentives  and 
assistance  to  new  businesses  which  want 
to  begin  manufacturing  and  installation 
of  conservation  and  solar  equipment. 
Even  a  3  percent  transfer  from  tradi- 
tional to  solar  energy  in  the  Northeast 
will  result  in  100,000  new  jobs,  according 
to  a  study  by  Massachusetts  energy 
ofiicials.  The  jobs  would  come  in  the 
crucial  areas  of  the  building  trades  which 
now  are  suffering  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  energy-related  eco- 
nomic downturn. 

We  are  also  providing  an  example  at 
the  Federal  level  by  opting  for  conserva- 
tion and  solar  devices  in  old  and  new 
Federal  buildings  whenever  possible.  The 
key  is  to  make  sure  that  the  cost  projec- 
tions made  for  these  new  devices  take 
into  account  both  the  high  initial  cost 
of  the  equipment,  and  the  lower  fuel  bills 
over  the  life  of  the  building.  Too  often, 
solar  or  conservation  equipment  is 
dubbed  "too  expensive"  by  Federal  build- 
ing designers  because  they  only  look  at 
the  initial  cost  side  of  that  equation,  or 
because  they  ignore  fuel  savings  to  be 
gained  during  the  entire  life  of  the' 
building. 

Rnally.  our  package  would  bring 
proper  perspective  to  efforts  at  interna- 
tional development  of  energy  sources.  If 
we  can  be  just  as  effective  in  selling  solar 
energy  and  conservation  to  developing 
countries  as  we  have  been  in  selling  nu- 
clear energy.  I  think  we  will  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  toward  the 
proper  development  of  economies  in 
these  countries. 

By  all  this,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
conservation  and  solar  technology  is  the 
panacea  for  our  energy  woes.  But  coming 
from  a  State  where  the  combined  cost  of 
hot  water  and  space  heating  in  the  aver- 
age home  is  $800  for  gas  and  oil  users 
and  $1,550  for  electric  users,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  any  prospect  of  lower  energy 
costs. 

Nor  do  I  think  today's  package  is  the 
only  answer.  Our  national  energy  policy 
has  to  address  questions  of  prices  and 
price  controls,  allocations  and  entitle- 
ments, both  for  oil  and  natural  gas.  And 
we  have  to  promote  both  a  better  struc- 
ture for  electric  rates  and  under  use  of 
the  total  energy  concept  for  construction 
of  electric  generating  plants  which  now 
waste  up  to  60  percent  of  their  energy 
in  unused  heat. 

But  this  package  is  a  start,  a  good 
one,  a  comprehensive  step.  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  these  bills  up  for  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible,  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  the  ideas  included  in  Its 
anticipated  energy  package,  and  provide 


some  moneys  for  the  programs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

It  is  past  time  to  stop  talking  about 
solar  energy  and  start  doing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago,  I  introduced  the  Solar  Energy  for 
Homes  Acts.  The  purpose  of  the  bills  was 
to  remove  discrimination  against  solar 
energy  which  results  from  provisions  of 
HUD,  VA,  and  FmHA  housing  loan 
programs. 

In  my  statement  of  February  8,  1977. 
I  indicated  that  removing  discrimina- 
tion was  only  the  first  step  toward  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  extended 
use  of  solar  power.  Today,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  package  of  bills  which  rep- 
resents a  substantial  second  step  toward 
increased  development  and  use  of  solar 
heating  and  energy  conservation  technol- 
ogies. 

The  bills  which  we  are  introducing 
cover  six  areas:  small  business,  tax  in- 
centives, loans,  agricultural  applications. 
Federal  buildings,  and  international  as- 
sistance. The  whole  package  is  much 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
bills  are  internally  coordinated  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  overlap- 
ping and  uncoordinated  set  of  bills 
which  we  would  have  introduced  if  we 
had  not  been  working  together.  Our 
package  enjoys  the  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  of  influential  members  of  the 
committees  which  wUl  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  individual  bills  in  it.  The  pack- 
age represents  the  program  for  solar 
development  with  the  best  potential  for 
being  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  sec- 
tions of  the  small  business  and  the  agri- 
cultural applications  bills.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is  high  time  that  individual 
inventors  and  small  developers  are  given 
direct  and  easy  access  to  solar  research 
and  development  funds.  Many  such  in- 
dividuals and  small  concerns  in  Mon- 
tana have  expressed  their  frustration  to 
me  about  the  way  they  are  currently 
"crowded  out"  by  the  big  labs,  corpo- 
rations, and  universities. 

As  for  the  agricultural  bill.  I  have  long 
advocated  the  use  of  solar  energy  sys- 
tems in  rural  areas,  especially  in  the 
remote  areas  of  Montana  which  are  far 
from  power  sources  but  have  more  than 
adequate  access  to  the  sun.  TTie  proposed 
demonstration  program  will  provide  en- 
couragement to  those  areas  of  the  West 
which  will  suffer  from  hydroelectric 
power  shortages  later  this  year. 

The  progress  made  through  coopera- 
tion by  our  group  has  been  very  encour- 
aging. But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
introduction  of  this  package  of  bills  is 
only  the  first  step.  We  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  this  package  of  bills  be- 
comes a  reality.  I  pledge  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  see  the  rapid  realization  of  that 
reality. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLTPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
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by  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Drinan). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teitpore 
objection  to  the  request  of] 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    SICK    PAY    E2:CLUSION 


Hoi  se, 


197B 
to 
cf 


eitly 


The  SPEAKER  pro 
previous  order  of  the 
woman  from  Maryland  ( 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes . 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr 
today  introduced  a  bill  to 
exclusion  of  sick  pay  frc^n 
income  tax. 

This  bill  would  return 
Revenue  Code  the  same 
eluding  sick  pay  that  was 
to  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  It  is  not  a  measure 
pone  the  effective  date 
mandated    by    tlie    Tax 
Rather,  it  would  perman 
provisons  of  sections  505 
(d)  by  which  the  sick  pay 
removed  from  our  tax  laws . 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact 
sick    pay    exclusion    upon 
American  citizen  has  bee :i 
At  the  maximum   rate 
weekly  was  excluded  from 
To  the  hard-pressed  wage 
gling  to  make  ends  meet 
of  illness,  this  very  limitet 
fered    some    measure   of 
relief. 

To  the  wage  earner,  the 
tax  burden  afforded   by 
might  well  have  made  the 
tween  food  on  the  family 
between  making  the 
mortgage  payment  and 
lief  from  one's  landlord 
tween  self-respect  and 
of  being  unable  to  provide 
In  comparison,  the  gain 
ury  provided  by  the  cha 
meager.  The  Joint 
tion  has  reported  that 
tax  receipts  obtained  by 
pay  exclusion  will  amount 
million  in  fiscal  year  1977 
in  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

My  colleagues  and  I  a 
fronted  by  legislative 
would  result  in  multibilliot 
nue  losses  with  resulting 
way  as  important  as  to 
to  those  suffering  from 
tating  that  it  has  caused 
from  the  work  force. 
I  know  that  in  its 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  a 
piece  of  legislation  with 
erally  in  accord,  the 
cemed  about  the  complexify 
mula  by  which  the  sick 
was  calculated.  I  submit 
that  a  more  appropriate 
concerns  would  have  been 
formula.  However,  the 
exclusion  was  imjustified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understanB 
man  Ullman  intends  that 
this  matter  be  held  in  th( 


tecjpore.  Under  a 
the  gentle- 

MlKULSKl) 


As. 


S  leaker,  I  have 

reinstitute  the 

the  Federal 


0 


the  Internal 
formula  for  ex- 

in  force  prior 
Tax  Reform 
simply  post- 
the  changes 

Reform  Act. 
delete  the 

(a) ,  (c)   and 

exclusion  was 


Commi  ;tee 
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Massachusetts 


Is  there 
the  gentleman 


b(  tgging 

(ir 
th; 


mg  i 


of  ending  the 

the   average 

devastating. 

lirovided,   $100 

gross  income. 

earner  strug- 

c^ing  a  period 

exclusion  of- 

much-needed 

easing  of  the 
his  provision 
difference  be- 
t  ible  and  none, 
moiithly  rent  or 
for  re- 
lender,  be- 
degradation 
for  one's  own. 
to  the  Treas- 
in  the  law  is 
on  Taxa- 
increase  in 
ending  the  sick 
to  only  $380 
$357  million 
nst  to  only  $450 

■e  daily  con- 

prqposals  which 

dollar  reve- 

l»enefits  in  no 

ac(  ord  tax  relief 

nil  ess  so  debili- 

heii  removal 

delit  erations  over 
most  important 
which  I  am  gen- 
was  con- 
of  the  for- 
]>ay  exclusion 
Mr.  Speaker, 
to  such 
modify  the 
end  of  the 


Cong;  ess 


res  ponse 
o 


by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  subject  is 
taken  up  in  that  committee,  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  a  total  deletion  of 
the  changes  in  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

A  mere  postponement  of  the  effective 
date  is  not  enough. 


that  Chair- 
hearings  on 
near  future 


REVENUE  SHARING  AMENDMENT 
GRANTING  A  BONUS  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  UNITS  FUNDING  ED- 
UCATION FROM  NONPROPERTY 
TAX   SOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  fMr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce legislation  amending  the  State  and 
Local  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  increase 
the  revenue-sharing  allotment  to  State 
or  local  jurisdictions  which  do  not  fi- 
nance public  education  with  property 
taxes.  Under  my  proposal,  each  qualify- 
ing governmental  unit  will  receive  a  10- 
percent  bonus  above  their  scheduled 
share. 

Most  critics — educators,  legislators, 
and  taxpayers,  alike — agree  that  financ- 
ing education  from  property  taxes  is  a 
poor  idea.  We  need  property  tax  reform 
not  just  to  improve  and  equalize  educa- 
tion but  to  relieve  inequitable  taxation  as 
well.  Experts  feel  that  property  taxes  are 
regressive,  that  they  take  a  proportional- 
ly higher  share  of  income  from  the  poor — 
the  young,  the  old,  the  disenfanchised, 
the  unemployed — than  from  the  rich. 
Another  sort  of  inequity  occurs  when 
property  owners  in  one  locality  pay  high- 
er taxes  than  in  another  because  assess- 
ments on  similar  property  differ  among 
jurisdictions.  A  third  inequity  is  created 
by  increases  in  property  taxation  that  do 
not  reflect  increases  in  ability  to  pay: 
property  valuations  rise  steadily  year  to 
year  even  though  personal  income  may 
stay  the  same  or  even  decline. 

Property  taxes  also  affect  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  urban  and  rural  environ- 
ments in  which  we  work  and  play.  New, 
well  constructed,  quality  apartments  are 
taxed  more  heavily  than  slums.  A  better, 
energy  efficient  machine  might  bring 
higher  taxation  than  an  old,  inefficient, 
energy  guzzling  machine.  One  of  the 
costs,  for  example,  of  revitalizing  a 
stricken  manufacturer  in  my  own  district 
is  higher  property  taxes.  Our  property 
tax  system  creates  a  roadblock  to  renew- 
ing our  towns,  our  industries,  and  our 
decaying  inner  cities.  Exactly  how  much 
property  taxes  discourage  capital  im- 
provements and  investments  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  certain  that  property  taxes 
do  not  encourage  them. 

Property  taxes  are  unfair  and  socially 
disadvantageous.  The  way  property  taxes 
are  used  creates  other  problems.  Unlike 
sewers,  water,  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, education  has  no  direct  link  to 
property.  Though  every  community  has 
a  general  interest  in  the  education  of  its 
rect  benefits  of  schooling  are  not  the 
citizens,  the  people  who  receive  the  di- 
people  who  pay  for  the  lion's  share  of 
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it.  Financing  education  by  property  taxes, 
moreover,  leads  to  governmental  frag- 
mentation and  districting  inequities. 
Once  an  area  sets  a  pattern  of  lower 
property  taxes  in  one  community  and 
higher  taxes  in  a  neighboring  commu- 
nity, those  tax  differences  are  likely  to 
continue  and  compound.  Business  and 
industry  will  locate  in  the  less-taxed 
community.  New  and  expensive  homes 
will  seek  the  lightest  tax  burden. 

In  a  similar  way,  property  taxes  wlU 
affect  the  way  local  government  develops 
its  community.  Costly  housing  and  clean 
Industry  are  in  a  community's  interest; 
dirty  industry,  small  homes,  and  big  fam- 
ilies are  not.  In  this  economic  climate, 
commimity  zoning  and  planning  become 
a  hodgepodge  of  different  intentions  and 
directions.  Instead  of  factories  located 
in  thoughtfully  zoned  industrial  parks, 
homes  located  for  peacef ulness,  clean  air, 
and  beauty  and  businesses  set  in  acces- 
sible and  accommodating  facilities,  each 
community,  each  neighborhood  in  a  large 
city  pulls  against  the  other  for  the  same 
benefits.  The  results  pull,  ultimately, 
against  us  all:  districts  with  high  prop- 
erty values  maintain  first-rate  schools  at 
artificially  low  taxes  while  nearby  poorer 
communities  face  an  increasing  tax 
burden  to  pay  for  declining  quality. 

V/hen  State  government  observes  un- 
even per  pupil  funding  among  its  school 
districts  it  is  charged  by  law  to  correct 
those  imbalances.  In  1971,  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Serrano  against  Priest,  held 
that  "a  child's  education  may  not  be  a 
function  of  wealth  other  than  the  wealth 
of  the  State  as  a  whole."  Since  State  gov- 
ernments must  bear  the  administrative 
expense  of  redistributing  wealth  to 
equalize  education,  property  tax  injus- 
tices, ironically,  force  another  level  of 
bureaucracy  and  cost  into  education  to 
solve  them.  Our  problems  demand  solu- 
tions which  create  additional  problems  in 
redtape  and  expense.  None  of  it  makes 
much  sense. 

Why  have  States  and  local  communi- 
ties not  been  able  to  settle  these  mat- 
ters themselves?  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  tried.  State  constitutional  referen- 
dums  to  separate  property  taxation  from 
education  or  to  provide  new,  alternate 
sources  of  revenue  are  constantly  up  for 
consideration.  And  constantly  going 
down.  One  explanation  is  that  State  con- 
stitutional amendments  dealing  v/ith  fi- 
nance generally  fail  much  more  often 
than  they  succeed.  The  complexity  of 
proposals  has  frequently  led  to  voter 
confusion,  and  citizens  are  typically 
reluctant  to  replace  an  old  tax  with  a 
new  one,  a  known  evil  for  an  unknown 
evil.  Furthermore,  groups  which  oppose 
specific  details  in  a  proposal  for  diver- 
gent and  even  conflicting  reasons,  also 
coalesce  to  defeat  it.  The  result  is  that 
while  almost  all  taxpayers  support 
abolishing  property  taxes  for  education 
in  principle,  most  have  opposed  it  in  its 
details. 

My  bill  will  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  do  exactly  what  they  wanted 
to  do  all  along:  Find  means  to  support 
public  education  other  than  through 
property  taxes.  The  encouragement  is  a 
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10 -percent  bonus  on  a  State's  portion  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing.  This  10  percent 
is  not  meant  to  supplant  property  taxes 
as  revenue  for  education.  But  it  is  an  in- 
centive. 

My  proposal  is  not  interference  with 
State  and  local  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  Rather,  it 
is  in  the  long  tradition  of  cooperation 
between  the  national  government  and 
State  and  local  jurisdictions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  aids  State  transporta- 
tion by  providing  matching  grants  for 
roads;  the  Federal  Government  boosts 
employment  in  county  and  local  gov- 
ernment with  its  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  funds  and 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  provides  money, 
through  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  to  State  departments  of  social  serv- 
ices to  finance  their  support  of  such 
needs  as  foster  care  and  chore  service 
for  the  disabled.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  long  helped  fulfill  the  goals  of 
its  State  and  local  counterparts. 

My  revenue-sharing  amendment  makes 
sense.  It  makes  sense  because  it 
creates  a  productive  collaboration  be- 
tween State  and  local  authority.  It  makes 
sense  because  it  brings  national  re- 
sources to  bear  on  local  problems  with- 
out the  bludgeon  of  Federal  regulations 
and  restrictions.  It  makes  sense  because 
it  facilitates  an  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported action  without  forcing,  dictating 
to,  or  coercing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. My  amendment  makes  sense  be- 
cause it  is  the  meeting  ground  between 
Federal  encouragement  and  local  auton- 
omy. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  ANTI- 
INFLATION    MOVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Andretws)   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
President  Carter,  in  an  effort  to  combat 
what  seems  to  be  a  great  threat  of  in- 
creasing inflation,  has  among  other 
things  proposed  a  single  capsule  con- 
taining two  items:  One  is  that  under 
present  circumstances  neither  he  nor 
the  Congress  seeks  to  impose  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  wage  or  price  controls. 
V/ith  that  I  strongly  concur. 

Second,  he  has  asked  that  labor  and 
business  agree  to  give  prenotification  of 
any  intent  on  the  part  of  either  to  mate- 
rially or  substantially  raise  wages  or 
prices.  I  understand  that  some  very  in- 
fluential people  within  our  country  have 
indicated  that  they  will  not  support,  but 
instead  will  oppose,  this  second  point. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion whereby  I  seek  that  the  Congress 
should  declare  itself  in  support  of  the 
President  in  both  of  these  particulars  in 
spite  of  any  contrary  opinions  that  might 
be  expressed. 

I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that 
both  labor  and  business  sit  down  with  the 
President  and  enter  into  an  agreement 


whereby  either  or  both  will  Indicate  any 
such  intent,  not  to  the  end  that  any 
governmental  restraint  be  placed  upon 
them,  other  than  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  and  possibly  reconsider  these 
matters  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
parties  directly  involved  and  to  our  total 
economy  and  all  of  our  people. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  concur  that 
labor  and  business  should  agree  with  the 
President. 


NOT  A  TIME  FOR  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS WITH  VIETNAM  OR  FOR 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  VIETNAM  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  agitation 
continues  among  certain  groups  in  the 
United  States  for  diplomatic  recognition 
of  the  Communist  Government  of  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  admission  of  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations.  Apparently,  the 
bitter  10 -year  struggle  by  our  country  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  from  Commimist  rule  at  terrible 
cost  of  life  and  treasure  has  quickly  been 
forgotten.  Perhaps  there  are  some,  even 
in  our  country,  who  were  and  are  blinded 
by  sympathy  for  the  Communist  cause 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  is  no  justification 
for  recognition  of  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam.  They  have  consistently  refused 
to  accept  the  conventional  rules  of  war- 
fare; they  have  given  only  a  partial  and 
limited  accounting  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  MIA's,  and  this  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgency  and  a  source  of  grief 
to  many  people  in  our  country.  They 
were  even  callous  enough  to  offer,  in 
effect,  to  sell  our  coimtry  additional  in- 
formation on  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

The  Communists  in  Vietnam  have  re- 
peatedly called  for  reparations  or  aid 
from  the  United  States.  These  demands 
have  properly  been  rejected,  but  it  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  is  provid- 
ing substantial  aid  to  Vietnam.  In  the 
past  2  years  the  Communist  Government 
of  Vietnam  has  received  commitments 
for  more  than  $6  billion  in  economic 
aid.  Much  of   this  is  through  various 
international    organizations    which    re- 
ceive a  disproportionately  large  amount 
of  their  funding  from  the  United  States. 
No  other  country  has  received  pledges 
of  so  much  economic  aid  within  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
are  also  embarking  on  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam.  We  provide  substan- 
tial monetary  support  to  both.  I  see  no 
justification  for  U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam  in 
any  form.  Those  who  profess  to  feel  that 
we  owe  a  debt  or  reparations  should  look 
instead  at  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Communist  leader- 
ship there.  Our  friends  in  Vietnam  have 
been  driven  out  of  power.  Many  of  them 
fled  the  coimtry.  Others  are  oppressed  or 
they  are  in  "institutions  for  reeducation" 


which  is  a  Commimist  name  for  jails.  A 
nation  which  follows  these  policies 
should  have  no  place  in  the  UJJ.  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Now  let  me  paraphrase  some  of  the 
major  arguments  and  proposals  used  over 
the  last  10  years  by  Americans  who  op- 
posed U.S.  support  for  South  Vietnam 
in  its  struggle  to  remain  independent  and 
non-Communist.  Tliese  arguments  have 
a  familiar  ring.  Here  is  what  we  have 
been  told. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  is  an  entity 
Independent  of  North  Vietnam;  therefore  we 
should  recognize  It  and  deal  with  it. 

Leaders  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  have  pledged  a  democratic  sys- 
tem In  South  Vietnam  with  extensive  In- 
dividual liberties  and  no  recriminations; 
therefore,  the  United  States  should  bring 
about  a  coalition  government  to  Include  the 
PRG  and  cease  support  for  the  repressive 
Thleu    government. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  expect  reumficatlon  to  be  a 
gradual,  revolutionary  process,  taking  per- 
haps five  to  ten  years;  therefore,  the  United 
States  should  accommodate  Itself  to  a  com- 
munist-dominated government  In  South 
Vietnam  and  be  willing  to  deal  with  It. 

Such  arguments  and  proposals  often 
were  heard  within  the  halls  of  Congress; 
and,  in  hindsight,  one  can  conclude  that 
they  did  influence  attitudes  and  policies 
in  both  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. We  did  negotiate  with  the  NLF 
and  PRG,  thus  undermining  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  rarely  cast  a  critical  eye  at 
PRG  promises  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  concentrated  solely  on  the  Saigon 
Government's  restrictions  of  individual 
liberties.  And  finally,  we  withdrew  our 
troops  and  consented  to  a  permanent 
North  Vietnamese  troop  presence  in 
South  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer, by  most  accounts,  expected  a 
"breathing  space"  of  perhaps  5  years  or 
more  before  Hanoi  would  attempt  a  take- 
over by  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  know  that  these 
arguments  were  blatantly  false  and  that 
the  proposals  supported  by  them  served 
only  to  aid  North  Vietnam  in  its  policy  of 
absorbing  and  communizing  the  South. 
The  NLF  and  PRG  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Hanoi  formally  reunified  Vietnam  1  year 
after  its  military  conquest.  With  the  pos- 
sible exceptions  of  Cambodia  and  North 
Korea,  Vietnam  is  today  the  most  repres- 
sive and  totalitarian  state  in  all  of  Asia. 
By  most  estimates,  200,000  to  300,000 
political  prisoners  are  incarcerated  in  the 
so-called  reeducation  camps.  Elections 
are  totally  controlled  by  the  Communist 
party,  and  the  only  right  of  emigration— 
a  right  this  Congress  holds  dear  when 
applied  to  the  Soviet  Union— is  restricted 
to  the  successful  escape  attempts  made 
by  perhaps  5,000  to  10,000  people  since 
the  takeover.  Even  major  segments  of 
the  U.S.  antiwar  movements  have  pro- 
tested the  denial  of  human  rights  In 
Vietnam,  for  example;  James  H.  Forest, 
chairman  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellow- 
ship, who  was  imprisoned  in  1968  for 
burning  draft  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  false  promise  and  the  bitter  reality 
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of  these  proposals  and 
cause  some  of  the  same 
making  proposals  for  the 
of  full  diplomatic  relations 
nist  Vietnam  and  admission  _ 
try  into  the  United  Nations 
indications  the  new  adminjst 
be  giving  serious  considera 
These  proposals  are  supported 
arguments   that  ought  to 
examined. 

There  appear  to  be  two 
ments  which  are  used  in 
diplomatic    relations    with 
would  term  the  first  the 
ale."  Briefly  stated,  it  holds 
the  Vietnamese  people  a  _. 
our  "immoral"  involvement 
nam  War.  We  could  debate 
or  immorality  of  our 
day.  I  would  just  say  that, 
the  real  moral  question  in  V 
is  the  systematic  repression 
namese  people  by  the 
One,  I  think,  must  stretcl 
argue  that  unconditional 
Vietnam  and  U.N 
feet  the  internal  political 
regime. 

The  "moral  rationale"  alsi  > 
ma  tic  relation  with  US 
aid.  Proponents  of  this  a 
aid  as  the  chief  method 
United  States  should  pay 
the  Vietnamese.  By  no 
imagination  do  we  owe  a 
is  on  the  other  foot.  Aid.  ... 
necessarily  tied  to  diplomatic 
For  example,  the  huge  US 
gram  in  Russia  after  Work 
implemented  despite  the 
diplomatic    relations    with 
Government.  It  is  not 
mind  ourselves   that   aid 
channeled  through  interna 
ing  agencies  and  in  fact, 
place  now.  We  are  a 
U.N.  and  the  U.N.  is  provldini ; 
aid  to  Vietnam.  As  I  stated 
the  past  2  years,  the 
ment  of  Vietnam  has 
ments  for  more  than  $6  billiAn 
economic  aid.  This  is  throji 
international    organizations 
ceive  a  disproportionately 
of  their  funding  from  the 
AH  of  this  for  an  outlaw 

Another  argument  used 
ponents  of  recognition  may 
as  the  "Titoist  rationale 
by  extending  diplomatic  re 
and  trade,  the  United  State; 
ence  Vietnam  to  occupy  a 
the  Communist  world  and 
east  Asia  simUar  to  the  . 
slavia  in  the  European  contejjt 

For  the  "Titoist  rationale' 
Vietnam  would  have  to 
courses  of  action.  First,  it  w 
act  independently  of  and  no 
or  association   with   Soviet 
Southeast  Asia.  Second,  it  w 
tempt   to    subvert   its 
neighbors.  Third,  it  woiild 
alize  its  internal  political 
manner  similar  to  Yugoslavij 
one  cannot  say  categorically 
nam  will  or  will  not  move  in 
tions. 
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These  factors  work  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Yugoslav  type  stance  by  the 
Vietnamese.  Contrary  to  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  Party's  self-reliant  strug- 
gle against  the  German's  World  War  II, 
Vietnam  becam.e  completely  dependent 
on  sophisticated  Soviet  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  training  during  the  last  5 
years  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Vietnam's 
current  policy  of  maintaining  a  large, 
well  equipped  armed  forces  make  likely 
a  continued  dependency  which  will  per- 
petuate the  strong  links  between  the 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  military  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Russian  arrangement  also  pro- 
vides Vietnam  with  considerable  power 
support  against  China.  In  1948,  Yugo- 
slavia saw  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  its  independence.  To- 
day, Vietnam  views  China  as  the  threat. 
They  compete  to  an  extreme  with  China 
in  promoting  Communist  movements 
throughout  non-Communist  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Soviet  Union  has  signalled 
that  it  plans  to  step  up  subversion  in  the 
region  and  increase  its  efforts  to  woo 
Southeast  Asian  Communist  parties 
away  from  their  orientation  toward 
China.  The  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view has  documented  this  Soviet  role 
in  its  December  31,  1976,  feature  ar- 
ticle on  the  "KBG  in  Asia."  With  the 
assistance  of  Vietnam  and  Laos,  Soviet 
arms  and  money  have  begun  to  reeich 
the  Thai  insurgents  and  there  are  in- 
creasing signs  that  Vietnam  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  pushing  hard  to  re- 
orient the  Thai  Communist  Party  away 
from  China  and  toward  themselves. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  provides  Vietnam  with  support  for 
major  policy  objectives  that  the  United 
States  cannot  offer.  We  are  not  going 
to  give  Vietnam  sophisticated  arms  and 
military  equipment.  U.S.  policy  does  not 
seek  to  contain  China,  especially  in  as- 
sociation with  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  U.S.  policy  will  not  support  Viet- 
nam in  subverting  its  neighbors.  Diplo- 
matic relations  will  not  alter  these  fun- 
damental factors  and  linkages  in  Viet- 
namese policy.  The  Yugoslav  analogy 
just  does  not  apply. 

It  also  does  not  apply  with  regard  to 
internal  political  policy.  Since  the  1948 
break,  Yugoslavia  gradually  has  liber- 
alized its  political  controls  so  that  today 
there  is  a  measure  of  freedom  and  di- 
versity within  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vietnam  remains  as  repressive  as 
the  North  Vietnam  state  was  after  1954. 
The  Soviet-Stalinist  type  institutional 
structure  remains  in  place,  and  the  dra- 
conian  imposition  of  that  structure  on 
the  South  gives  one  little  hope  that  the 
Government  will  liberalize. 

Those  who  seek  to  use  the  Titoist 
rationale  grossly  overemphasize  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  influence 
Vietnam  to  move  in  the  direction  fol- 
lowed by  Yugoslavia  after  1948.  A  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Hanoi  will  have  no  more 
influence  on  the  Vietnamese  government 
than  Lyndon  Johnson's  policy  of  gradual 
escalation  had  on  Hanoi's  resolve  to 
carry  on  the  war.  After  all,  Yugoslavia 
relied  on  U.S.  military  power  in  Europe, 
rather  than  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bel- 


grade, to  help  maintain  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Soviet  Union  after  1948. 
The  fact  is  that  neither  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  project  American  power  into 
Southeast  Asia  sufficiently  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  in  a  similar  fashion. 
I  believe  that  U.S.  policy  on  the  ques- 
tions of  diplomatic  relations  and  admit- 
ting Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations 
should  not  be  based  on  vague  concepts  of 
"moral  debt"  or  dubious  expectations 
that  diplomatic  niceties  will  alter  funda- 
mental Vietnamese  policy  objectives. 
Rather,  the  United  States  should  view 
them  as  acts  subject  to  negotiation  with 
Vietnam  that  will  require  specific  action 
on  Vietnam's  part.  First,  we  should  in- 
sist on  a  full  accounting  of  American 
MIA's  and  outside  verification  of  Hanoi's 
information.  Second,  we  should  insist 
that  Vietnamese  refugees  enter  or  be 
allowed  to  leave  Vietnam  if  they  so  wish. 
Finally,  assimiing  the  Carter  administra- 
tion is  sincere  in  its  stated  concern  for 
human  rights,  we  should  insist  that  Viet- 
nam give  outside  observers  complete  ac- 
cess to  the  so-called  reeducation  camps 
in  the  South.  This  refers  to  possible  rec- 
ognition and  membership  in  the  U.N.,  not 
to  aid.  There  should  be  no  aid  to  Viet- 
nam from  the  United  States. 

I  trust  the  administration  will  follow 
a  realistic  policy  on  the  issues  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  U.N.  membership 
for  Vietnam. 


HILLEL  BUTMAN 


(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
I  organized  a  congressional  vigil  for  So- 
viet Jewry,  during  which  individual 
Members  described  the  plight  of  the  per- 
sons and  families  who  have  been  denied 
the  basic  human  right  of  emigration. 
Since  that  vigil  ended  in  September,  sev- 
eral of  the  "Orphans  of  the  Exodus"  have 
been  allowed  to  emigrate  to  freedom  in 
Israel  and  other  Western  countries. 

There  are,  however,  thousands  this  day 
who  are  awaiting  an  exit  visa  so  that 
they  can  start  life  anew  in  a  nation  will- 
ing to  accept  them.  Having  stated  that 
they  have  a  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  Jews  have  been  labeled  by 
their  fellow  countryman  as  traitors  and 
as  such  have  been  jailed,  ostracized,  fired 
from  their  jobs,  or  exiled  to  Siberia.  One 
such  refusenlk  is  Hillel  Butman. 

Mr.  Butman  is  presently  serving  in 
the  most  severe  and  horrible  prison  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  completed  5 
years  of  a  10-year  sentence. 

Butman  was  accused  of  taking  part 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  by  a  group 
of  people  to  flee  from  Leningrad  to  Israel 
illegally  by  airplane.  At  the  time  that 
the  crime  was  planned  and  committed, 
Butman  was  vacationing  with  his  young 
daughter  away  from  Leningrad.  Hillel 
Butman  is  absolutely  and  completely  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
accused  and  of  which  the  Soviet  judi- 
cial system  deemed  him  guilty. 

Butman  is  a  prisoner  in  Vladimir  Pris- 
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on.  His  diet  is  nonappetizing,  non- 
nutritious,  and  is  eaten  because  the  only 
alternative  is  starvation.  This  diet,  com- 
bined with  forced  labor  for  long  hours 
every  day,  has  left  Butman  physically 
emaciated  and  if  this  treatment  con- 
tinues, then  there  is  little  chance  that 
Hillel  Butman  will  live  to  see  the  end 
of  his  sentence. 

Butman  is  43  years  of  age,  married, 
and  the  father  of  two.  His  family  is 
presently  in  Israel.  According  to  Soviet 
law,  every  prisoner  is  entitled  to  meet- 
ings with  his  wife  and  children.  Hillel 
Butman  has  been  denied  this  right  as  he 
has  been  permitted  to  see  his  wife  only 
twice  in  the  past  5  years,  while  he  has 
been  forbidden  from  seeing  his  children 
even  once. 

Miraculously,  Hillel  Butman  has  not 
lost  hope.  In  the  following  letter  to  the 
chief  of  the  Perm  Administration  of  Cor- 
rective Labor  Establishments,  Butman 
describes  his  plight  as  a  prisoner  in  a 
Soviet  jail. 

Hillel  Butman  must  not  be  abandoned. 
As  long  as  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  continue  to  support  the  de- 
sire of  all  Soviet  Jews  and  others  who 
want  to  emigrate,  they  will  have  hope 
At  this  time.  I  enter  Into  the  Record 
Hillel  Butman 's  letter: 

Statement  by  Prisoner  H.  I.  Butman 
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Citizen  General:  During  this  year  I  have 
sent  you  two  short  statements  dealing  with 
the  arbitrary  actions  of  the  Administration 
In  the  zone  I  am  kept.  However,  you.  Citizen 
General,  are  probably  a  very  busy  person 
and  I  strongly  suspect  had  simply  no  time 
to  look  at  them.  I  have  therefore  decided  to 
write  a  third  statement,  not  in  the  ordinary 
dry  official  style  but  in  a  somewhat  artistic 
form.  Let  the  tiring  hours  of  your  work  be 
interrupted,  even  if  not  for  long,  by  what 
I  hope,  will  turn  out  to  be  Interesting  read- 
ing. 

Since  my  statement  Is  to  be  artistic,  I  am 
entitled  to  use  a  literary  approach.  I  shall 
use  a  single  one.  everything  else  will  fully 
coincide  with  the  facts,  will  be  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  now  about 
the  artistic  method.  At  first  I  thought  of 
writing  about  myself  in  the  first  person,  of 
others  In  the  third,  and  to  address  you,  nat- 
urally. In  the  second.  Then  I  decided  that 
this  would  be  too  boring  for  you.  And  I  de- 
cided to  have  us  temporarily  change  places 
(this,  in  fact,  is  the  approach)  for  the  sake 
of  better  illustration.  Thus,  I  sit  in  the  arm- 
chair that  was  formerly  yours,  yawning,  and 
glance  at  boring  complaints  (including  the 
present  one).  And  you,  what  are  you  doing 
In  the  meantime?  You  have  undergone  a  hor- 
rible metamorphosis.  You  have  become  not 
Just  another  prisoner  (thU  can  happen  to 
anybody,  and  truly  it  is  said  "exclude  not 
prison  and  the  beggar's  bowl").  You  have 
become  a  Zionist! 

Don't  worry,  not  a  Zionist  of  the  kind  you 
have  read  about  In  the  Soviet  press,  there 
are  none  like  that  in  reality.  You  have  nei- 
ther horns  nor  hoofs,  and  In  the  bath  no 
one  would  be  able  to  distinguish  you  from 
a  normal  Soviet  citizen.  You  are  simply  a 
Jew  (please  excuse  the  expression)  for  whom 
Soviet  citizenship  has  become  a  burden 
greater  than  Earth  is  to  Atlas,  who  did  not 
want  all  his  life  to  think  one  thing,  say  a 
second  and  do  a  third,  who  wanted  to  move 
his  body  to  where  his  soul  has  long  since 
been  abiding— from  the  Baltic  Coast  to  the 
Mediterranean.  For  this  you  were  given  ten 
years  of  strict  regime. 

(To  illustrate  this  better  let  me  mention  in 
passing  that  the  last  Relchskanzler  of  Nazi 


Germany,  Admiral  Doenltz.  too  was  given  ten 
years  at  the  Nuremberg  trial).  And  now  you 
are  in  the  prison  camp.  A  wonderful  place  in 
the  forests  on  the  approaches  to  the  Urals. 
You  are  very  lucky.  You  have  already  grown 
accustomed  to  the  climate  In  the  Urals  and 
you  wUl  not  freeze  through  the  long  winter 
as  will  Bagrat  Shakhverdyan  and  Razmlk 
Zograbyan,  your  new  friends  from  Roumanla; 
thank  God,  you  will  not  suffer  from  dsilly  mi- 
graines from  the  constant  changes  at  at- 
mospheric pressure,  as  will  Ivan  Svetllchny 
and  Vasil  Zakharchenko,  the  Ukrainian 
writers. 

You  are  very  lucky  indeed  and  need  have 
no  fear  of  thieves.  The  Administration  has 
thoughtfully  enclosed  your  area  with  fences, 
wooden  ones  and  such  made  of  wire;  it  has 
enlisted  athletic-looking  young  men  from 
sun-scorched  Central  Asia  and  vigilant 
northern  police-dogs  to  guard  your  peace. 
And  even  thieves  who  can  run  as  quick  as 
a  greyhound  and  jump  like  Brumer,  the 
legendary  Soviet  sportsman,  will  not  be  able 
to  reach  you. 

You  have  been  very  lucky,  for  the  Admin- 
istration guards  you  like  the  apple  of  its  eye. 
As  soon  as  you  wake  up  the  Administration 
counts  you  for  the  first  time — at  the  morn- 
ing roll  call.  When  you  go  to  work  it  counts 
you  a  second  time,  at  noon  you  are  counted 
again,  at  work.  You  return  from  work  for 
the  fourth  count  and  at  the  evening  roll  call 
you  are  counted  for  the  fifth  time.  And  at 
midnight,  when  possibly  you  are  asleep  and 
even  unable  to  acknowledge  it  with  a  grate- 
ful look,  your  sleeping  bodies  are  counted 
for  the  last  time,  the  sixth. 

Can  the  prisoners  of  the  Chilean  junta  ex- 
pect such  a  considerate  treatment?  Of  course, 
not.  True,  you  were  a  little  put  out  when  you 
read  in  "Beyond  our  Borders"  how  Corvalan, 
dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  light  blue 
trousers,  calmly  discussed  things  in.  the 
yard,  eye  to  eye,  with  an  Italian  progressive 
lawyer  (heavens,  how  could  they  be  bugged, 
after  all,  they  talked  not  in  the  room  for 
meetings,  but  in  the  yard) .  You  sadly  glance 
at  your  grey  bag-like  suit,  the  only  one  you 
have  and  which  you  wear  when  at  work  and 
when  not  at  work.  You  saw  your  white  shirt 
and  light  blue  trousers  for  the  last  time  on 
the  day  you  were  arrested — on  June  15th, 
1970 — six  years  ago.  But  do  not  get  dis- 
coiu-aged.  For  you  have  something  that  he 
does  not  have. 

He  has  a  white  shirt  and  light  blue  trous- 
ers, but  you  have  a  beautiful  tag  on  your 
jacket,  on  the  chest,  and  on  your  padded 
Jackets  as  well.  It  gives  your  name,  Initials, 
and  the  number  of  your  team.  It's  almost  as 
though  you  were  a  milch  cow  with  a  record 
yield.  True,  you  were  a  little  put  out  when 
you  heard  that  President  AUende's  former 
personal  physician,  now  a  prisoner,  continues 
to  practice  as  physician  also  in  the  camp,  and 
does  everything  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  prisoners,  while  the  only  physician 
in  your  area,  the  Kiev  psychiatrist  Slava 
Gluzman,  was  not  even  allowed  to  work  as 
medical  attendant  (no  prisoner  is  author- 
ized to  practice  as  physician)  for  having 
taken  the  Hypocratlc  Oath  too  literally.  But 
do  not  grieve. 

After  all.  comrade  Oorvalan  sometimes 
does  not  feel  too  well,  but  you  are  healthy. 
Like  every  healthy  Soviet  prisoner  you  have  a 
sick  heart,  a  sick  stomach  and  sick  teeth: 
neurosis,  gastritis  and  paradentosis.  And  a 
few  more  things  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
quiet  about — after  all,  the  many  hunger- 
strikes  leave  their  mark  as  well.  How  lucky 
you  are  that  you  are  healthy.  For  you  know 
only  too  well  what  it  means  to  be  ill  in 
camp.  True,  you  were  a  bit  put  out  when  you 
were  Informed  by  "Journalist"  that  the 
Chilean  political  prisoners  have  a  wonderful 
amateur  dramatic  troupe,  that  they  sing, 
dance,  carve  on  wood  and  metal.  And  then 


you  find  that  this  Is  not  surprising  for  In 
the  camps  of  the  fascists  junta  labour  Is 
voluntary:  if  I  feel  like  it,  I  work,  if  I  don't 
want  to,  I  don't,  like  In  a  fairy  tale.  At  first 
you  didn't  even  believe,  but  then  you  looked 
at  the  names  of  the  authors  of  that  article  In 
"Journalist".  Two  reporters  from  German 
Democratic  Republic.  They  are  respectable 
people,  such  are  not  likely  to  deceive  you. 

Moreover,  they  took  a  film  in  the  camp. 
for  those  who  believe  and  those  who  refuse 
to.  But  do  not  grieve  they  haven't  learned  yet 
that  work  is  a  source  of  longevity.  And  if  you 
are  placed  In  the  punishment  cell  for  having 
left  your  place  of  work,  no-one  wishes  you 
grief.  The  administration  wishes  you  many 
years  of  life.  If  you  dream  to  see  in  your  plate 
a  piece  of  meat,  it  U  a  sign  that  the  devil  In- 
side you  does  not  yet  slumber.  You  quite  for- 
got, meat  would  shorten  the  additional  span 
of  life  you  managed  to  obtain  by  doing  daUy 
coercive  labour  at  the  factory.  Perhaps,  you 
would  have  been  a  little  put  out  If  you  had 
seen  that  comrade  Corvalan  has  preserved 
not  only  his  white  shirt  and  light  blue 
trousers,  but  also  his  hair.  And  then  re- 
member how  they  handcuffed  and  shaved 
the  head  of  Orlovlch,  who  out  of  religious 
convictions  insisted  that  It  be  left  unshaved, 
how  they  shaved  the  head  of  Tolya  Altman, 
your  friend  and  fellow  citizen  of  Israel,  whom 
they  first  handcuffed  as  well,  and  how  they 
handcuffed  and  shaved  off  the  moustaches 
of  your  Ukrainian  friends.  But  abandon  these 
evil  thoughts. 

Everybody  knows  today  how  good  ultra- 
violet rays  are  for  your  health,  and  that  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  penetrate  In 
the  morning  through  your  hair,  and  through 
your  moustache.  The  Instruction  on  being 
cleanly  shaved  took  your  health  into  con- 
sideration, the  health  you  are  so  light- 
heartedly  willing  to  squander. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  suspicion  enters 
your  mind  that  all  this :  the  bag-like  clothes, 
and  the  shaved  heads,  shaved  by  order,  and 
the  roll  calls  everywhere — to  work,  from 
work,  to  the  dining  room  and  from  the  din- 
ing room,  and  the  siren  that  wakes  you,  and 
that  lulls  you  to  sleep,  that  perhaps  all  this 
has  the  purpose  of  killing  your  Individuality, 
of  killing  in  you  the  ability  to  think  and 
act  as  an  individual,  of  your  own  will,  not 
by  order,  that  perhaps  It  has  the  purpose  of 
changing  you  into  a  robot  who  starts  to 
salivate  at  the  sound  of  the  siren  calling  for 
lunch. 

Into  a  robot  like  the  former  policemen 
around  you,  who  Jumn  up  when  they  see  a 
Soviet  officer,  as  they  jumoed  when  they  saw 
Hitlerite  officers,  who  hurriedly  remove  their 
caps  and  in  a  trained  voice  shout:  "Good 
mornina;.  Citizen  Chief!",  as  they  once 
shouted:  "Good  morning.  Herr  Obersturm- 
banfuehrer!".  at  the  time  when  they  were 
executing  mv  relatives  in  the  ditches  of  To- 
nar  and  Babiy  Yar.  Rather,  your  relatives, 
sorry,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that  we  had 
changed  nlaces.  Maybe  its  their  obsequious- 
ness, their  habit  for  self-debasement  with 
respect  to  those  who  are  above  them,  and 
their  unharnessed  sadism  with  respect  to 
those  who  are  below?  No.  this  Is  a  require- 
ment of  Order  Number  2020  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Self-debasement  Is  obllga- 
torv.  By  order. 

And  now  please  remember  the  first  of  the 
two  short  statements  you  wTote  me  following 
your  return  from  the  Vladimir  prison.  Do  you 
remember  its  content?  You  were  sitting  in 
the  reading  room  and  writing  a  letter  to  your 
wile  in  Israel,  when  Captain  Polyakov,"  the 
Assistant  Chief  for  Regime,  walked  in.  He 
knew  that  you  wouldn't  do  what  is  easy  and 
simple  only  for  trained  slaves.  There  was 
laughter  in  his  eyes.  Without  greeting  you 
(millennia -old  standards  of  politeness  are 
but  an  atavism)  he  towered  above  you: 
Well,  Butman,  are  you  going  to  greet  me. 
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or  not?  You  had  only  one 
mlliatlon  or  to  humiliate  hin 
get  up,  did  not  take  off,  did 
suit — seven    days    in    the    pu 
Were  you  ever  confined  in  a  . 
I  was.  often.  I  can  explain  it  1 
standable  language  (sorry, 
forgotten  who  Is  who) .  The 
re-educates  with  cold  and 
is  served  every  other  day,  if 
can  be  termed  "hot  food"  at 
folded  against  the  wall,  and  le 
night.  If  it  were  warm,  one  c 
shoes  for  a  pillow  (no  bedding 
try  to  fall  asleep.  But  it  is  wi 
only  If  you  are  lucky,  and  you 
as  if  to  spite  you,  does  not  ger 
only  way  out  Is  to  tremble  as 
slble,  as  the  camp  wits  main 
son  who  is  not  perpetually  h 
enough  to  go  hungry  for  a  whil 
leaving  a  warm  room  it  is  eai 
cold.  But  for  a  hungry  person 
the  cold  is  too  effective,  a 
the  refusal  to  dance  at  one's 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
the  punishment  cell  (if  you  ar 
work),    time    to    think    and 
things.  For  example  Article  1 
tive  Labour  Code  of  the  RSFSI 
humane  article:   Punishment 
does  not  have  the  aim  of 
either  physical  or  moral.  Yow 
that  when  you  leave  the  punl 
write  a  complaint  about  Polv 
Chief  of  the  Perm  AdministrL. 
tive  Labour  Establishments.  Th  I 
statement  of  the  two  short 
ceded  this  one,  the  artistic  one 

And  a  month  later  I,  a 
few,   received  again  a 
one  of  the  many.  I  made  a  wry 
beginning  to  get  fed  up  with 
let's  see  what  you  are  ( 
time.  It  appears  you  are 
have  been  deprived  of  the  privi 
five  roubles'  worth  of  goods 
and  of  receiving  once  a  year  a 
ing  five  kilograms.  You  have 
these  two  privileges  simultaL 
been  lying  during  the  day  in 
in  bed.  true,  undressed  and 
blanket,  still  .  .  .  And  at  the 
Commission"  you  did  not  admi 
mitted  a  crime,  did  not  wish 
matter,  well,  pride  rides  for  a 
overdoing  it,  citizen  Zionist, 
have  two  certificates  of  higher 
your  case  made  a  lot  of  noise, 
it  there  is  that  silly  detente — I 
ter  send   someone   to   check 
sure.    He,    the    controller 
wanted  of  him:  of  course  he' 
your  camp,  and  he  will  not  _. 
although  he  will  have  arrived 
with  your,  case  from  the  reg 
vrtll  deliver  to  me  the  report 
him:  it  appears  that  not  he. 
one  that  persecutes,  that  you 
Polyakov. 

And  here,  at  last,  we  see 
rampage,  it  began  with  the  .^ 
under  a  blanket  during  the  di 
dressed  and  during  leisure 
and    now   has   reached   its 
month    has    passed  .  .  .  and 
again.  And  the  further,  the  wor£ 
were  taking  from  the  storeroon 
with  postcards  to  your  sectioi 
lieutenant  Kuznetsov  prohtbite< 
not  to  dirty  your  section  ( true 
him  that  these  were  books,  ai_, 
lieutenant    hates    book.s    flercet 
ciously  and  the  expression  of  , 
zub — "If  only  one  could  collect 
burn  them" — laconically  expr« 
lieutenant's  cherished  dream, 
way,  does  not  stop  him  from 
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pretender  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  colony  on  political  matters). 

You  replied  to  him  saying  that  this  was 
strictly  your  business.  The  report  will  state 
that  you  had  been  using  insulating  language. 
It  does  not  matter  that  you  are  entitled  to, 
that  you  are  allowed  to  have  with  you  your 
personal  letters  and  postcards,  and  without 
any  limitations.  It  is  also  of  no  importance 
that  you  are  even  allowed  to  have  with  you 
five  books  (Just  in  case,  if  you  had  really 
been  carrying  books).  It  is  not  important 
that  punishment  does  not  set  itself  the  aim 
of  degrading  your  dignity.  It  is  quite  sufQ- 
cient  that  Senior  Lieutenant  Kuznetsov  and 
Captain  Polyakov  have  set  themselves  this 
aim. 

This  month — a  punishment,  next  month — 
a  puni.>:hment.  next  month — a  punishment 
again.  What  for?  You  have  been  a  prisoner 
for  six  years  already  and  understand  what 
they  are  after.  You  are  being  prepared  for 
Vladimir  Prison.  You  left  it  only  five  months 
ago  when  you  returned  here.  You  don't  even 
have  to  be  confined  to  the  Isolator.  All  that 
Is  required  is  to  attach  a  few  papers  to  your 
file,  and  the  flow  has  already  started:  refused 
to  greet  an  officer,  was  lying  during  the  day 
in  bed,  tried  to  dirty  the  section. 

And  now  it  Is  up  to  the  court,  and  the 
court  knows  its  business:  In  just  a  few  min- 
utes the  court  will  deprive  you  of  three  years 
of  life  in  the  present,  and  it  is  difQcult  to 
say  of  how  many  In  the  future.  It  does  not 
matter  that  your  family  is  waiting  for  you  in 
Israel,  that  your  youngest  daughter  watches 
with  tear-filled  eyes  how  other  fathers  come 
to  the  creche  to  fetch  their  daughters,  it 
does  not  matter  that  your  eldest  grows  a.s  an 
orphan  even  though  his  father  is  alive,  it 
does  not  matter  that  your  wife  begs  you  In 
every  letter  to  save  what  health  you  have 
left.  She  does  not  know  that  almost  every 
day  you  face  the  alternative:  what  health  to 
preserve — your  physical  or  moral  health. 

Jump  to  your  feet  when  your  executioner 
enters  the  room,  assume  the  "attention"  po- 
sition, and  remove  your  cap  and  shout  "Good 
morning.  Citizen  Chief!",  then  wait,  perhaps 
he  will  even  condescend  to  answer  you,  and 
everything  will  be  well.  You  will  not  be  sent 
to  the  punishment  cell,  you  will  preserve 
your  physical  health,  and  there  will  not  be 
yet  another  paper  In  your  file. 

You  were  called  to  the  "Educational  Com- 
mission", the  fact  that  you  were  lying  in  bed 
during  the  day  was  being  discussed.  You 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  no  one  of- 
fered you  a  chair,  while  a  dozen  or  so  viva- 
cious "educators",  who  because  of  the  con- 
stant meetings  never  had  had  the  time  to 
read  the  section  of  the  rules  dealing  with 
your  rights  (they  had  read  only  the  one  de- 
scribing your  duties)  sat  there  and  looked 
you  over  unceremoniously,  and  every  one  of 
them  sought  to  outdo  all  the  others  in  hu- 
miliating you,  for  the  commission  was  headed 
by  your  executioner  and  this  was  more  im- 
portant than  truth.  If  you  had  tried  to  Jus- 
tify your  behaviour,  asked  for  indulgence, 
humiliated  yourself  together  with  them, 
maybe  this  would  have  helped  you  and  no 
new  paper  would  have  been  added  to  your 
file.  But  you  knew  that  lying  in  your  spare 
time  in  bed  has  never  been  prohibited. 

Indeed,  one  is  not  allowed  to  lie  in  one's 
clothes,  but  you  were  undressed  and  next  to 
you  other  prisoners  were  doing  the  same. 
Senior  Lieutenant  Kuznetsov  chose  you.  It 
would  be  surpriiing  If  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  merits  he  were  not  an  anti-Semite  as 
well.  A  swarm  of  memories  passes  through 
your  head.  A  motley  mosaic  of  mockeries  and 
humiliations  the  official  name  of  which  is  the 
Corrective  Labour  System  unrolls  before  your 
mental  vision. 

Everything  that  happened  since  the  last 
time  when  you  were  putting  your  four-year- 


old  daughter  to  sleep,  whilst  they  were  al- 
ready waiting.  "Are  these  your  friends  Papa, 
will  you  retvirn  soon?",  the  little  one  asked 
trustingly.  "Yes,  yes",  you  lied  to  your  daugh- 
ter, not  for  the  first  time.  Now  she  Is  almost 
ten  (once,  on  the  last  page  of  the  "New 
Time"  Joxu-nal,  in  the  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
section  you  read  a  sarcastic  remark  saying 
that  the  South  African  authorities  are  afraid 
of  a  little  girl  and  do  not  permit  her  and  her 
mother  to  leave  so  that  they  could  meet  their 
father — a  political  prisoner.  You  discovered 
that  that  little  girl  and  your  daughter  are  of 
the  same  age.  And  your  daughter  and  your 
wife  are  also  year-in-year-out  vainly  trying 
to  obtain  entry  visas  to  see  you. 

Both  one  and  the  other  is  taking  place 
after  the  Helsinki  Conference.  The  difference 
Is  purely  geographical.  There  it  Is  South 
Africa,  here  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  we 
have  strayed  from  the  subject.  You  have  not 
forgotten  that  you  stand  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  like  a  naughty  schoolboy,  and  they 
"educate"  you.  You  who  dared  to  sleep  in 
bed  during  the  day.  They  educate  you  while 
you  remember.  You  see  how  your  relatives 
who  have  arrived  to  see  you  are  forced  to 
undress  until  there  is  not  a  stitch  left  on 
them,  you  see  how  your  wife  and  your  sister, 
who  have  traveled  for  thousands  of  kilom- 
eters from  Leningrad  to  see  you  for  two 
hours,  are  unceremoniously  kicked  out  and 
sent  back  because  you,  allegedly,  wear  your 
hair  one  centimeter  longer  than  provided  for 
by  the  rules. 

And  you  remember  other  things,  many 
other  things.  And  it  is  only  from  time  to 
time  that  the  voices  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  penetrate  to  you,  as  If  from  a 
dense  fog:  "refuses  to  be  re-educated,  does 
not  realise,  deliberately  lies  In  bed".  And 
among  those  voices,  their  voices,  which  you 
will  now  recognise  always  and  remember 
forever,  to  the  end  of  your  life,  there  are 
those  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Kuznetsov 
and  Captain  Polyakov.  You  will  remember 
their  names.  Someday  when  they  will  be 
sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  accused  you  will 
remember  their  names. 

And  again  you  are  faced  with  a  dilemma: 
to  debase  yourself  together  with  them 
or  .  .  .  you  choose  the  or.  You  tell  th©  com- 
mission what  you  think  about  the  methods 
of  their  education  and  leave.  Naturally,  you 
speak  loudly,  excitedly,  you  are  as  yet  not 
a  robot  and  human  feelings  are  not  dead  In 
you. 

Yet,  although  In  yotir  little  monologue  you 
did  not  use  a  single  Impolite  word,  yet  an- 
other paper  is  added  to  your  file,  yet  another 
paper  bringing  you  closer  to  Vladimir.  To 
Vladimir,  the  Capital  on  Klyzma  River.  You 
left  it  only  five  months  ago  and  about  forty 
of  yotir  friends  are  probably  still  languish- 
ing In  those  very  same  cells.  Ahead  of  you 
are  transfers,  from  one  place  to  the  other, 
and  Jails.  You  have  passed  through  dozens. 
You  know  long  since  what  every  Soviet  pris- 
oner knows:  even  if  someone,  on  whom 
something  depends,  should  understand  that 
the  present  "educational"  system  Is  not  only 
barbarian  but  also  completely  senseless,  for 
all  It  can  do  Is  breed  hatred,  even  If  con- 
cealed, and  even  if  It  Is  changed  the  result 
will  still  be  the  same  until  there  exist  the 
transfers  as  they  are  today.  The  theatre 
begins  with  the  cloak-room,  the  camp  with 
the  transfer.  Anyone  who  went  through  one 
of  these  Soviet  transfers  only  once  will  re- 
member It  forever. 

And  If  he  should  live  to  a  ripe  old  age 
hi  will  still  sometimes  cry  out  In  his  sleep 
because  he  dreamed  of  being  on  a  "transfer". 
This  is  something  1  still  have  ahead  of  me, 
as  probably  do  you,  now  sitting  In  yoxir  gen- 
eral's chair.  My  fate,  who  cares  about  It,  as 
Is  sung  In  a  little  song  (forgive  me,  I  have 
forgotten  again  that  we  have  changed  places. 
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somehow  I  can't  get  used  to  your  place,  as 
probably  you  cannot  get  used  to  mine). 
Vladimir  is  a  town  on  the  Klyazma  River. 

The  tall  walls  of  that  prison  could  tell 
many  a  tale.  Fedoseyev,  the  young  Lenin's 
teacher  was  confined  there  at  the  end  of 
the  past  century.  You  probably  recently 
read  in  what  conditions  he  found  himself.  He 
sent  nineteen  letters  a  month  to  his  rela- 
tives and  friends.  When  you  arrive  In  Vladi- 
mir you  will  write  only  one  letter  in  two 
months.  Fedoseyev  complained  that  dozens 
of  prisoners  were  all  the  time  loitering  in 
the  yard  and  corridors,  that  political  quar- 
rels and  meetings  were  flaring  up  all  the 
time,  that  they  stopped  him  from  working 
(i.e.,  from  writing  articles). 

Luckily,  you  are  spared  all  this.  You'll  see 
the  same  faces  for  years  on  end.  And  the 
people  would  have  to  be  angels  not  to  begin 
to  hate  one  another  during  that  time.  Even 
good  people  are  only  human,  after  all.  One 
likes  music,  the  other  quiet.  One  would 
switch  on  the  radio,  the  other  switch  it  off. 
One  enjoys  tobacco  smoke,  the  other  hates 
It.  One  snores  at  night,  the  other  suffers  from 
Insomnia. 

And  all  this  against  the  background  of 
semi-starvation  (the  first  month  followlrg 
arrival  Is  officially  a  hungry  month,  by  order 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior),  punishment 
cells,  slow  asphyxiation.  Yes,  yep,  I  have  made 
no  mistake.  The  five  leaders  of  the  December 
mutiny  In  Petersburg  were  hanged  and  died 
of  asphjTciatlon  Immediately.  In  the  case  of 
two  the  hangman's  rope  broke.  They  were 
Immediately  taken  to  the  gallows  again,  and 
were  not  left  to  gasp  for  air  for  long. 

In  the  Vladimir  prison  of  today,  however, 
the  cruel  Tzarist  days,  when  prisoner  Frunze 
breathed  deeply  in  his  cell,  have  long  since 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Frunze  would  not 
recognize  his  cell  today.  The  cell  that  for- 
merly housed  three  people,  now  houses  six. 
Where  the  air  formerly  passed  through  a 
single  Iron  bar,  it  now  has  to  pass  two.  And 
today  in  front  of  the  window  there  are 
blinds,  so  dense  that  une  can  barely  see 
through  them.  They  stop  your  glance,  hun- 
gry for  the  sky,  which  Is  barely  visible  (the 
blinds  are  so  adjusted  that  you  will  never 
see  the  earth ) . 

When  a  person  who  Is  hanged  suffocates, 
he  suffocates  quickly,  and  turns  blue.  When 
a  prisoner  of  Vladimir  suffocates,  he  suffo- 
cates slowly  and  turns  white.  In  Vladimir 
prison  there  are  many  little  pleasant  things, 
but  I  shall  not  write  about  them,  for  my 
statement  has  become  too  long  already,  and 
it  probably  is  time  for  you  to  go  home. 

You  are  probably  an  ideal  family  man— a 
loving  wife  and  obedient  children  are  ex- 
pecting you.  This  time  I  have  addressed  you 
as  you,  and  not  in  error,  the  artistic  aooroach 
has  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  understood  anything,  having  been 
In  my  place,  but  1  can  stand  your  chair  no 
longer.  Apart  from  everything  else,  I  want 
to  change  back  for  purely  practical  reasons. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Polyakovs  and  Kuznetsovs  will 
have  to  face  an  honest  and  Impart'al  court 
for  having  refused  us  prisoners  even  the 
few  sparse  rights  granted  us  by  Soviet  laws. 
I  am  afraid  that  by  remaining  In  your  place 
I  shall  have  to  bear  my  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  what  was  going  on  in  the  Adminis- 
tration under  my  command.  I  should  not  be 
even  able  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  what 
had  been  happening,  for  your  statements, 
dug  out  from  the  archives,  would  shout:  "I 
knew,  I  knew,  knew". 


PAUL    WARNKE — CLARIFYING    THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  DEBATE 

(Mr.    SEIBERLING    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Post  points  out  that  the  battle  over  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  as  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  chief  negotiator  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  by  bring- 
ing about  a  full  public  debate  on  the  is- 
sue of  arms  control,  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. As  the  editorial  points  out,  the 
hearings  have  allowed  Mr.  Warnke  to 
present,  in  his  usual  lucid  and  dignified 
manner,  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
prudent  arms  control  measures  can  en- 
hance national  security. 

This  view  has  been  too  little  empha- 
sized in  the  debates  of  recent  years.  Too 
often,  those  who  have  supported  such 
arms  control  measures  as  an  alternative 
to  the  ever  escalating  and  ever  more 
threatening  strategic  arms  race  have 
been  denounced  in  simplistic  terms  as 
though  they  were  ignoring  the  very  real 
threat  of  continuing  Russian  military 
buildup.  Obviously,  in  the  absence  of 
mutual,  verifiable  arms  limitations  and 
reductions,  our  country  has  little  prac- 
tical alternative  to  a  continued  buildup 
of  our  own  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a 
strategic  balance.  Yet,  it  should  be  equal- 
ly obvious  that  maintenance  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  at  levels  that  do  not  threat- 
en the  very  existence  of  the  human  race 
and  that  do  not  devour  every  year  enor- 
mous chunks  .of  the  world's  scarce  re- 
sources is  an  objective  that  must  be  pur- 
sued unremittingly. 

The  negotiation  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreements  is  a  process  that  oflfers 
hope  that  such  an  objective  is  feasible. 
President  Carter  has  made  this  objective 
a  major  goal  of  his  administration.  An 
absolute  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  signed  a  resolution  stating 
their  support  for  his  goal. 

In  Paul  Wamke,  the  President  has 
found  a  person  with  appropriate  knowl- 
edge and  exnerience  who  is  likewise  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  that  goal  and  who  is 
a  negotiator  of  incomparable  skill  and 
lucidity  of  thought.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Paul  Warnke  for  over  30  years, 
ever  since  I  was  a  student  at  Columbia 
Law  School,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  and.  I  might  add, 
was  universally  admired  by  faculty  and 
students  alike.  Everything  I  know  about 
him  confirms  that  he  is  a  patriot,  a 
thinker,  and  a  public  servant  of  the  high- 
est order. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Russians 
will  respond  to  the  President's  initiatives. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try.  The 
only  way  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
overlooked  no  reasonable  avenue  toward 
putting  a  cap  on  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  to  give  the  President  a  team  that  is  as 
dedicated  to  his  goal  and  is  as  competent 
as  can  be  found.  Besides  clarifying  the 
issues,  the  Warnke  hearings  have  clearly 
established  that  Paul  Wamke  is  the  ap- 
propriate person  to  head  that  team.  He 
and  President  Carter  deserve  our  full 
support  in  this  momentous  task. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  today's  Wash- 


ington Post  editorial  in  full  follov;ing 
these  remarks : 

A  Mandate  for  Akms  Control 
The  battle  over  the  Paul  Warnke  nomina- 
tion Is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  To  Judge  by  the 
topheavy  vote  for  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  yester- 
day. President  Carter  is  virtuaUy  certain  to 
get  the  man  of  his  choice  as  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  of  the  SALT  negotiating  team.  But 
thanks  to  the  full  public  debate.  Inside  and 
outside  the  Senate,  Mr.  Carter  Is  also  getting 
a  broad  and  informed  mandate  for  conduct- 
ing the  strategic  arms  negotiations  with 
Moscow,  which  he  has  marked  down  as  an 
administration  priority.  The  hearings  before 
Foreign  Relations  provided  the  first  forum 
for  this  educational  exercise.  But  the  real 
credit  must  go  to  Armed  Services,  whose 
hearings  (continuing  today)  have  allowed 
Mr.  Warnke  to  meet  some  of  his  severest 
critics  and  to  demonstrate— If  not  to  all  of 
them,  then  to  a  great  many  other  observers — 
that  prudent  arms  control  measures  can 
enhance  national  security  Jvist  as  prudent 
arms-building  measures  can. 

The  first  line  of  attack  upon  Mr.  Warnke. 
and  In  effect  upon  the  whole  concept  of 
arms  control,  has  been  that  he  favors  "uni- 
lateral disarmament"  or  'unilateral  aban- 
donment" of  American  weapons  programs. 
The  charge  is  a  canard.  What  Mr.  Warnke 
has  favored — in  slack  periods  when  formal 
negotiations  are  at  a  standstill — are  selec- 
tive and  carefully  monitored  probing  efforts 
to  see  whether  a  brief  pause  In  a  particular 
American  weapons  program  would  help  break 
the  Impasse  by  eliciting  a  matching  Soviet 
pause;  if  not,  the  deal  is  off.  This  is  to  "uni- 
lateral disarmament"  as  writing  a  cancellable 
check  Is  to  opening  the  vault.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Warnke  made  clear  in  his  response  to 
Sen.  Jackson,  those  programs  he  has  "op- 
posed" he  opposed  on  grounds  of  poor  cost- 
effectiveness  and/or  military  inefficiency. 
Arms  control,  like  arms  building,  requires 
Judgment.  The  matter  is  as  simple,  and  as 
complicated,  as  that. 

Mr.  Jackson,  not  alone,  further  suggested 
in  so  many  words  that  the  nominee  had 
trimmed  his  past  views  to  win  confirmation. 
The  question  permitted  Mr.  Warnke  to  point 
out  that  proposals  made  in  one  context,  say, 
when  Moscow  has  no  MIRV's,  may  not  suit 
another  context,  say,  when  Moscow  does 
have  MIRV's.  In  such  a  situation,  consist- 
ency of  detail  could  be  deadly,  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son surely  knows.  To  a  similar  charge  of 
inconsistency  from  Sen.  Eartlett,  Mr.  Warnke 
was  able  to  point  out  that  the  positions  he 
was  accused  of  falling  to  reconcile  (on  the 
Vladivostok  accord)  were  1)  not  Inconsistent 
and  2)  shared  by  Sen.  Jackson. 

A  third  line  of  attack  was  that  the  Krem- 
lin's awareness  of  Mr.  Warnke's  acknowledged 
and  well  publicized  "dovish"  views  could 
undermine  his  effectiveness  as  a  SALT  nego- 
tiator. He  might,  for  instance,  he  called  upon 
to  argue  for  certain  American  weapons  pro- 
grams that,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  had 
argued  against.  The  question  Is  fair.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Wamke  answered  it 
squarely.  He  said  that  he  would  not  be  em- 
barrassed bv  any  previous  nersonal  oosltlons 
he  had  taken,  that  he  would  be  rer>resentlng 
the  nosltinn  of  the  Amerlcp.n  government, 
pnd  that  the  Russians  would  know  from  his 
oerformance  at  the  table  whether  he  was  a 
serious  negotiator. 

Mr.  Warnke's  lucid  and  dignified  perform- 
ance as  a  witness  has  to  be  regarded  as  a 
personal  tour  de  force,  and  as  a  thorough- 
going vindication  of  the  President's  judg- 
ment In  nominating  him.  Beyond  that,  he  has 
performed  an  estimable  service  in  explain- 
ing the  special  and  inadequately  understood 
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'Mr.    SEIBERLING 
given  permission  to  exteiid 
at  this  point  in  the  Recore 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mij.  Speaker,  on 
Stmday,  February  20,  the  Washington 
Post  commenced  a  serins  of  indepth 
articles  on  the  nuclear  arn  s  race  and  the 
debate  surrounding  it.  Th  s  kind  of  bal- 
anced presentation  of  the  various  points 
of  view  has  been  long  ovprdue.  We  are 
accustomed  to  having 
tations  by  the  Pentagon 
ever  receive  any  equally 
jective  presentations  of  bo 
issue.  Considering  that  the 
very  existence  of  our  Nation 
of  mankind  itself,  it  is 
public  and  the  Congress 
more  sophisticated  unders 
issues  and  the  alternatives 

The   Washington   Post 
under  the  overall  caption 
Winning."  The  Post  does 
answer  this  question 
reader  to  form  his  own 
seems  obvious  that,  whether 
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ons.   and  eventually  other 
mass  destruction. 

President  Carter  has 
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through  negotiation  and 
goal  as  President.  His 
quires   steady   work   tow 
while  maintaining  a 
that  no  nation  will  be 
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Last  year,  the  MCPL 
held   a  series  of  afternocjn 
seminars    in    which 
such  as  Zbigniew 
Schlesinger.   Thomas 
Scoville.   and  others, 
points  of  view  on  the 
I  offered  summaries  of 
presentations  for  printing 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  at  that 
of  those  summaries  are 
through  my  office. 

I  am  sure  that  everv 
indeed,  is  obligated,  to  be 
formed  on  this  issue 
offering  the  first  of  the 
articles  for  printing  in  th 
lowing  these  remarks.  The 
by  William  Greider  and  is 
Russian   Arms   Debate   at 
This  article  sets  forth  th  ; 
ments  of  the  various 
strategic  arms  debate : 

tr.S. -Russian    Arms    Debate   Iit    Crossroads 
(By  William  Grelcer) 
If  Washington  could  be  set  to  music,  what 
we  would  hear  right  now  is  a,  lot  of  heavy 
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drxmis.  Ominous  rumblings  from  academic 
tympanies.  Martial  tatoos  by  the  Pentagon 
snaredrununers.  Scary  messages  from  a  net- 
work of  media  tom-toms. 

What  are  the  drums  saying?  The  Russians 
are  coming.  The  Rvissians  are  getting 
stronger.  The  Russians  are  thinking  the  un- 
thinkable. Nuclear  war?  Yes. 

What  shall  we  do?  We  must  prepare,  the 
drums  tell  us.  We  must  become  stronger 
still.  We  must  build  new  and  more  powerful 
weapons  to  scare  away  the  Russians. 

Now  the  din  of  these  drums  has  been 
building  steadily  in  this  town  for  two  years, 
but  recently  their  thunder  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  dlflFerent  theme — a  winsome 
flute  playing  sweet  music.  Don't  panic,  says 
the  flute,  the  world  can  be  beautiful,  a 
world  without  nuclear  weapons,  a  place 
without   all  those   damn  drums. 

The  flute  part,  of  course,  belongs  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  who  entered  office  last  month 
directly  challenging  all  those  grim  predic- 
tions about  Soviet  strategic  military  sup- 
perlorlty.  The  drums  belong  to  a  broad  array 
of  hard-line  global  thinkers,  from  generals 
and  ex-generals  to  academic  theorists  to 
skeptical  politicians,  all  asserting  that  once 
again  America  must  tool  up  to  counter  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  weapKsns. 

A  flute  against  drums.  The  music  metaphor 
roughly  describes  the  political  gamble  with 
which  President  Carter  has  launched  his 
new  administration.  Carter  is  challenging 
the  political  dynamics  that  have  guided  the 
arms  race  for  a  generation  and  forced  the 
hand  of  every  modern  President  since  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  the  last  one  who  success- 
fully resisted  these  periodic  alarums  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

President  Carter  first  offered  the  vision 
of  disarmament  in  his  Inaugural  address: 
"We  pledge  perseverance  and  wisdom  in 
our  efforts  to  limit  the  world's  armaments 
to  those  necessary  for  each  nation's  own 
domestic  safety.  And  we  will  move  this  year 
a  step  toward  our  ultimate  goal — the  elimi- 
nation of  all  nuclear  weapons  from  this 
earth." 

Since  then.  Carter  has  sketched  out  bold 
ambiticns  for  additional  arms  treaties  with 
the  Soviets.  He  speaks  optimistically  of  a 
quick  accord  to  confirm  the  broad  agree- 
ment that  President  Ford  reached  at  Vladi- 
vostok in  1974.  Beyond  that,  he  foresees  a 
comprehensive  ban  to  halt  all  nuclear  test- 
ing, a  move  that  would  foreclose  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  exotic  weapons. 

"If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  stop  the  present  growth," 
Carter  said,  "and  then  to  have  substantial 
reductions.  I  believe  then  we  can  go  to  the 
French,  British,  the  Chinese  and  others  and 
say:  'Would  you  join  us  In  stopping  testing 
and  in  moving  in  clearly  monitorable  ways 
to  reduce  dependence  on  atomic  weapons?'  " 
Carter's  image  of  American-Soviet  cooper- 
aticn.  the  two  nuclear  rivals  leading  the 
world  to  disarmament,  is  a  provocative 
theme  which  puts  the  new  President  in 
direct  confrontation  with  the  message  from 
the  drummers,  not  only  his  predecessor  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  and  the  Republicans,  but  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  opinion  leaders  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  cannot  both 
be  right. 

The  alarms  over  ominous  Soviet  military 
growth  nave  been  sounded  by  defense  poli- 
ticians (Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  James 
R.  Schlesinger  Jr..  the  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary who  is  now  Carter's  energy  adviser) 
and  foreign-policy  sages  (Dean  Rusk  and 
Eu  *  •  *  son  years)  and  retired  Gens.  Daniel 
Graham  and  George  J.  Keegan  Jr.)  and  neo- 
conservative  Intellectuals  (Norman  Podhor- 
etz.  editor  of  Commentary,  and  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset  of  Stanford). 

The  other  side — the  political  leaders  and 
strategic  theorists  who  believe  with  Carter 
that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  cooperate 


in  arms  redunctlon — have  been  slower  to 
mobilize,  but  they  are  now  rolling  out  their 
big  guns  to  make  the  counterarguments — 
elder  statesmen  like  Averill  Harrlman  and 
George  Kennan,  former  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  deputy  director  Herbert  Scoville  Jr., 
even  the  new  Defense  Secretary,  Harold 
Brown. 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 
141  leading  citizens  from  Achilles  to  Zum- 
walt,  organized  in  November  to  sound  the 
alarm  (most  of  its  members  were  unaware 
that  the  same  name  had  been  used  In  1950 
to  arouse  citizens  about  the  "present  danger" 
of  that  day).  The  Committee  on  U.S.-Soviet 
Relations,  101  leading  citizens  from  Apter 
to  Ziffren,  countered  with  its  own  bulletin, 
warni»2  against  "the  stale  slogans  and  re- 
flexes of  the  Cold  War." 

The  American  Security  Council  issues  edu- 
cational bulletins  on  the  need  for  greater 
defense  budgets  to  head  off  the  Soviets.  The 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy  holds  high-level  "teach-ins"  for  Capi- 
tol Hill  staff  aides,  selling  the  opposite  propo- 
sition. 

Some  of  the  heavy  skirmishing  is  done  by 
newspaper  columnists.  Evans  and  Novak 
drop  "smart"  bombs  on  the  arms  control 
prophets.  Joseph  Kraft  delivers  a  devastat- 
ing second-strike  against  the  hard-liners. 
James  Reston  pours  elderly  wisdom  on  the 
troubled  battlefield  of  Washington  politics. 
The  first  flash  point  in  this  contest  Is 
Carter's  nomination  of  Washin/jton  lawyer 
Paul  Warnke  to  run  the  arms  limitation  ne- 
gotiations, but  this  debate  is  much  broader 
and  it  will  Influence  the  outcome  of  many 
Issues  in  the  next  year  or  so — the  ratifica- 
tion of  any  new  accords  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration makes  with  the  Soviets,  the 
deployment  of  the  B-1  bomber  and  Trident 
missile  submarine  and  beefed-up  armor  for 
the  NATO  troops  in  Europe,  th?  possibility 
of  a  new  generation  of  arms  technology  that 
would  leave  the  Soviets  trailing  again — mo- 
bile land  missiles  hidden  In  long  tunnels  In 
the  western  desert,  subsonic  but  deadly  ac- 
curate cruise  missiles,  laser  beams  which 
can  disable  enemy  missiles,  warheads  with 
their  own  mechanical  brains  to  maneuver 
them  to  targets. 

More  tanks,  more  ships,  more  missiles,  more 
warheads.  If  the  Russians  and  Americans 
do  not  agree  on  a  new  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion treaty.  If  President  Carter  retreats  be- 
fore the  political  pressure  and  accepts  the 
pessimistic  prognosis  of  Soviet  Intentions, 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  could  creep  up 
another  $40  billion  or  so  in  the  next  few 
}-ears. 

But,  as  both  sides  agree,  this  new  debate 
over  the  strategic  balance  of  power  is  much 
more  fundamental  than  mere  dollars;  the 
outcome  could  get  us  all  killed.  The  arms 
control  lobby  insists  that  another  generation 
of  nuclear  weaponry  takes  both  nations 
another  step  closer  to  disaster.  The  nuclear 
hard-liners  insist  that,  without  new  weap- 
onrj-,  America  faces  a  bleak  future  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  can  box  us  around  at  will 
in  global  politics  or  devastate  us  piecemeal 
in  limited  nuclear  wars. 

".  .  .  We  could  find  ourselves  Isolated  in 
a  hostile  world,  facing  the  unremitting  pres- 
sures of  Soviet  policy  backed  by  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  power,"  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Present  Danger  warns.  "Our 
national  survival  Itself  would  be  in  peril  and 
we  should  face,  one  after  another,  bitter 
choices  between  war  and  acquiescence  under 
pressure." 

The  other  side,  with  varying  degrees  of 
emphasis,  says  this  is  nonsense.  The  Soviet 
military  has  always  been  behind;  now  that 
it  is  catching  up  and  achieving  rough  equal- 
ity, the  time  has  arrived  for  genuine  progress 
on  mutual  reductions. 

"We  live  in  a  world  of  mutual  deterrence," 
says  Thomas  A.  Halstead,  executive  director 
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of  the  Arms  Control  Association.  Both  sides 
have  so  many  nuclear  weapons  that  if  one 
side  were  to  use  them,  that  would  Insure 
its  own  destruction.  This  deterrence  works 
at  many  levels  and  It  would  work  at  much 
lower  levels  of  nuclear  arms  than  both  sides 
have  today." 

There  are  no  cases  in  history  of  absolutely 
Insane  arms  races  ending  peacefully  by  simply 
laying  down  arms,"  warns  Harvard  scientist 
George  B.  Kistlakowsky.  Arms  races  usually 
end  up  In  wars." 

If  that  Is  so,  and  modern  history  certainly 
supports  Kistlakowsky's  grim  observation, 
the  United  States  is  at  a  fundamental  cross- 
roads with  its  Soviet  rival :  will  they  continue 
on  matching  and  besting  one  another  In 
various  forms  of  armaments.  Increasing 
the  probabilities,  or  can  they  break  the  estab- 
lished patterns  of  history  and  find  ways  to 
compete  peacefully,  with  less  devastating 
consequences  for  mankind? 

Meanwhile,  for  those  citizens  whose  sleep 
is  troubled  by  the  drums,  there  is  some  re- 
assuring news  that  the  alarm  messages  do 
not  mention — the  United  States  still  out- 
numbers the  Soviets  in  intercontinental  nu- 
clear warheads  by  more  than  2-to-l.  Indeed, 
during  the  last  five  years  when  political 
leaders  signed  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Russians  and  preached  restraint,  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled  its 
ready-tc-fire  arsenal  of  nuclear  warheads. 

America  now  has  about  8,500  warheads 
ready  to  dump  on  Russian  cities,  military 
bases,  whatever  seems  worthy  of  destruction. 
The  Soviets  have  4,000  warheads  ready  to  fire 
at  us — but  they  are  building  more  and  the 
general  assumption  is  that  they  will  catch 
up,  perhaps  even  exceed  the  United  States 
someday. 

To  put  the  matter  more  crudely,  the  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  represented,  by 
various  estimates,  13,000  to  20,000  tons  of  ex- 
plosive. Right  now.  according  to  a  Brookings 
Institution  estimate,  the  United  States  has 
warheads  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union  equiv- 
alent to  4,200,000,000  tons.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  these  are  on  submarines  and  are  in- 
vulnerable to  Russian  attack.  Thus,  if  Russia 
fired  first  tonight  and  wiped  out  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's land-ba-.ed  missiles.  President  Carter 
could  still  retaliate  by  wiping  out  all  but  the 
smallest  towns — killing  20  million,  or  40  mil- 
lion, or  100  million  Russians,  depending  on 
how  he  chose  the  targets. 

Yet,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  essentially  the  same  Insurance  policy.  Its 
nuclear  warheads,  fewer  in  number,  but 
heavier  in  size,  could  strike  back  at  America 
with  comparable  destructive  force.  It  is  this 
now-familiar  state  of  affairs  which  the  global 
thinkers  call  "mutually  assured  destruction," 
the  doctrine  which  has  kept  both  sides  from 
shooting  first,  MAD,  for  short. 

The  current  debate  begins  with  the  asser- 
tion from  some  hard-line  military  experts  and 
strategic  scholars  that  the  Soviets  don't 
really  believe  in  MAD  and  are  now  moving 
beyond  it — building  bigger  rockets,  adding 
more  multiple  warheads,  stocking  so  much 
more  megatonnage.  that  some  day  the  Soviet 
planners  can  actually  think  about  making 
nuclear  war.  or  at  least  threatening  us  with 
war  during  diplomatic  struggles. 

How  could  they  possibly  dare?  Here  the 
hard-line  theories  get  fuzzier;  the  explana- 
tions are  more  suggestive  than  definitive. 
Some  have  argued  that  the  Soviets  are  seek- 
ing a  "war-winning  capability"  by  evacuation 
schemes  to  disperse  citizens  and  industries, 
by  digging  civil  defense  shelters  to  reduce 
casualties,  by  building  a  monstrous  advantage 
In  destructive  power,  which  would  Intimidate 
any  American  President. 

Donald  H.  Rumsfeld,  the  outgoing  Defense 
Secretary  and  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
that  view,  argued  in  his  final  report: 

"The  Soviets,  by  their  activities,  Indicate 


that  they  are  not  Interested  In  mutually  as- 
sured destruction.  Accordingly,  they  must  be 
accepted  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what  we 
want  them  to  be.  Their  actions  indicate  that 
they  take  nuclear  war  seriously;  the  United 
States  must  do  no  less." 

Scoville.  former  CIA  deputy  director  for 
science  and  technology  and  a  leading  advo- 
cate for  arms  reduction,  said  he  would  re- 
gard this  newly  discovered  "civil  defense 
gap"  as  "laughable  If  so  many  people  weren't 
willing  to  take  It  seriously." 

"The  very  concept  that  Soviet  leaders 
would  consciously  launch  a  nuclear  attack, 
knowing  that  it  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  their  cities,  their  Industries,  I  find  incred- 
ible," Scoville  said.  "What  would  they  gain 
by  destroying  the  United  States  if  they  vir- 
tually wipe  out  their  own  civilization  In  order 
to  do  It?" 

The  hard-liners  do  not  all  agree  on  the 
same  answer  to  Scovllle's  question.  Some 
claim  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  make  a 
blitzkrieg  across  Western  Europe.  Some  have 
worked  out  elaborate  "war-fighting"  scenarios 
In  which  the  Russians  might  lose  only  10 
million  or  so  citizens,  a  victory  of  sorts  com- 
pared to  much  greater  American  losses.  But 
others  argue  more  cautiously  that  the 
psychological  weight  of  superior  Soviet 
megatonnage  is  what  counts,  not  the  possi- 
bility to  actual  nuclear  war. 

Paul  Nltze,  a  SALT  negotiator  under 
President  Nixon  and  now  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  a  nuclear  buildup,  protested 
this  point  in  an  Interview: 

"Nowhere  am  I  saying  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  a  war  or  will  make  a  war.  All 
I'm  saying  Is  that  we  can  have  a  situation 
where  their  superiority  is  clear.  We  know  it 
and  they  know  it.  That  kind  of  situation  car- 
ries its  own  message  before  it." 

These  "superiority"  and  "war-winning" 
scenarios  usually  imply  two  assumptions 
vvhich  are  rarely  expressed  on  the  record  by 
the  hardliners.  One  is  the  premise  that  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  of  Soviet  leaders 
renders  them  insanely  insensitive  to  the  mass 
annihilation  of  human  life.  The  other  is  an 
unspoken  doubt  about  the  courage  of  Ameri- 
can presidents — a  fear  that,  while  the  enemy 
might  willingly  destroy  millions  of  their  own 
people,  any  moral  American  leader  would 
shrink  from  doing  the  same  thing. 

(Carter,  it  should  be  noted,  has  said  that 
he  would  not  shrink,  that  he  could  and  would 
push  the  nuclear  button  If  he  deemed  It 
nece.ssary.) 

But  the  arms  control  advocates  argue  that 
"superiority"  no  longer  has  any  meaningful 
application  in  an  age  when  both  adversaries 
can  destroy  one  another.  The  hawks  insist 
otherwise,  citing  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis  when  President  Kennedy  stared  down 
the  Soviets  with  U.S.  superiority.  The  rebut- 
tal to  that:  in  1962  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed an  advantage — perhaps  7,000  warheads 
to  a  mere  300  held  by  the  Russians — that  can 
never  be  duplicated  again.  (Moreover,  the 
Soviet  navy  was  physically  incapable  of  chal- 
lenging the  U.S.  "quarantine"  of  Cuba.) 

From  there,  this  debate  proceeds  into  an 
esoteric  thicket  that  ordinary  citizens  can 
barely  comprehend — the  theology  of  nuclear 
strategy,  the  euphemistic  definitions  of  mass 
killing.  well-oUed  arguments  over  trendllnes, 
trick  statistics,  Kremlin  rhetoric,  satellite 
photos. 

"Overkill"  becomes  "redundancy"  and  "re- 
dundancy" becomes  "high-quality  deter- 
rence." 

The  arguments  also  get  nasty,  even  within 
the  brotherhood  of  men  who  served  In  gov- 
ernment together.  Nltze  went  before  the  Sen- 
ate confirmation  hearings  and  announced 
that  his  former  Pentagon  deputy,  Warnke, 
was  incompetent  on  the  subject  of  arms  ne- 
gotiations.   Warnke's    supporters    whispered 


that  Nltze  was  a  disappointed  suitor  for  the 
same  job. 

Harvard  historian  Richard  Pipes,  who 
chaired  a  controversial  "Team  B"  intelligence 
committee,  analyzing  Soviet  Intentions  from 
a  more  skeptical  perspective,  pleaded  for  de- 
cency In  the  debate.  "  'Hard-liners'  and  'ap- 
pearsers'  should  freely  question  each  other's 
judgment,  but  not  motives,"  Pipes  urged. 

But  Averell  Harrlman,  a  man  with  a  sharp 
tongue,  thinks  that  hard-liner  motives  are 
very  much  part  of  the  debate.  "There  are  cer- 
tain people,"  Harrlman  told  an  interviewer, 
"who  I  think  are  psychopaths." 

The  tantalizing  question  about  the  debate 
is:  why  now?  For  the  last  decade,  politicians 
of  both  parties  have  been  ushering  In  an  era 
of  supposed  cooperation  with  the  Soviets. 
Now  they  are  arguing  over  whether  to  reopen 
the  Cold  War  or  whether  it  really  ever  ended. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviets  are  indeed  build- 
ing up  their  forces,  gaining  numerical  ad- 
vantages or  rough  equality  in  weapons  cate- 
gories where  they  have  traditionally  been  far 
behind.  According  to  the  CIA,  the  Soviet 
growth  has  been  steady  over  the  last  10  years, 
about  3  per  cent  a  year.  This  can  be  trau- 
matic If  you  are  a  military  planner  reading 
satellite  photos. 

"For  the  last  5  or  10  years,"  said  Halstead 
of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  "the  Soviets 
have  been  working  hard  to  catch  up  and  they 
have  pretty  much  caught  up  and  It's  a  dif- 
ficult psychological  thing  for  the  public  to 
live  with  parity." 

Other  events  have  also  aroused  the  old 
fears,  especially  the  Mideast  War  In  1973 
when  he  Soviets  gave  us  no  direct  warning 
that  their  client  states,  the  Arab  nations, 
were  about  to  attack  ours.  Israel.  Soviet- 
backed  forces  In  Angola  seemed  to  confirm 
that,  despite  detente,  the  Russians  are  will- 
ing to  pursue  their  political  objectives 
through  military  support  of  "friendly"  fac- 
tions. 

The  political  climate,  according  to  par- 
ticipants on  both  sides,  has  shifted  quite 
dramatically  in  favor  of  increased  defense 
spending,  especially  compared  to  the  con- 
gressional fights  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  talks  about  budget 
cuts  for  the  Pentagon,  but  "Harold  Brown  is 
shouting  Into  a  hurricane,"  said  Rep.  Les 
Aspin  (D-Wls).  "The  other  side  has  got  the 
high  eround." 

According  to  Asnln  and  others,  the  fate  of 
Israel  figures  in  the  changed  climate.  Many 
liberal  Democrats  who  used  to  line  up  to  vote 
for  defense  cuts  are  now  mindful  that  Israel's 
armaments  depend  solely  upon  the  Penta- 
gon's ability  to  re-supply.  Some  Jewish  In- 
tellectuals who  were  highly  critical  of  the 
mllltarv  in  South  Vietnam  have  shifted 
ground  in  the  face  of  the  threat  to  Israel  and 
antl-Semltlc  repres-^lon  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year's  presidential  campaign  further 
weakened  the  arms  control  advocates — some 
of  whom  still  hold  a  wistful  suspicion  that  If 
Ford  had  not  backed  away  from  the  second- 
round  SALT  agreement  that  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer almost  ner-otlated  In  Moscow,  Ford 
might  still  be  President.  As  a  candidate,  how- 
ever, he  got  flailed  from  both  sides,  bv  his 
Republican  opoonent  and  bv  Jlmmv  Carter, 
blamed  for  being  too  soft  with  the  Russians 
and  for  falllnR  to  advance  arms  control. 

Some  factors  have  nothing  to  do  with  stra- 
tegic defense — the  high  unemployment  rate, 
for  example,  means  congressional  votes  for 
the  B-1  bomber  and  other  weaoons  projects. 
The  old  rationale — cutting  defense  budgets 
to  free  money  for  domestic  proerams — seems 
less  compelling  today,  given  the  general  dis- 
illusionment with  the  federal  government. 

Over  the  last  generation,  the  hardliners 
have  usually  won  the  arguments  over  new 
weapons.  Once  the  question  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions  Is  reduced   to  a  simple   numbers 
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game.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
of  future   fears   with 

In  the  late  1950s,  It  was 
followed  closely  by  the  mlssjle 
megatonnage  gap,  then  the 
slle    gap.    Each    time,    a 
was  forecast  from  current 
each   time,   It  developed 
the  actual  leader,  both  In 
and    In  deployment.  Despit 
crying  "bear,"  the  Pentagon 
turned  down  on  a  major 
tem  by  Congress. 

Some  arms  control 
tricky  political  terrain,  thlni 
ter  may  be  wise  to  yield 
tlonal  items  In  the  hope  o 
larger  goals  on  nuclear 

•If  you   go  with   the   B^I 
one  despairing  arms  control 
buying  some  years  of  relatlv( 
Air  Force.  Maybe  they'll  com  s 
things  which  are  much 
bile  M  missile." 

But  a  President  can 
Ion.  rather  dramatically  _  _ 
Paul    Nltze    concedes    that 
ministration   could   dissipate 
political  pressvire  for  new 

"The    American    public 
mind   and   opted   for   a 
Nltze  said  "It's  concerned 
the  President  says  there's 
the  Secretary  of  State  says 
lem,  and  t:::e  Joint  Chiefs  of 
no  problem,  then  the  peopl 
there  Is  one,"  he  said. 

For  the  nonparticipatlng 
bate   over   strategic    arms 
point  ■  of    confluence — from 
premises,   both  sides  talk 
ability  of  nuclear  war  in 
dont  do  this  or  that.  Perhaps 
prophecies  will  be  fulfilled, 
debate  will  be  over. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE-  A 
SOVIET  VIE\/ 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  aske(  and  was  giv- 
en permission,  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ^d  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr. 
previously  offered  for  the  *- 
in  a  series  of  Washington 
that  commenced  Sunday 
dealing  with  the  nuclear  . 
It  outlined  the  basic  issue ; 
the  second  of  the  series  ol 
one  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser. 
In  striking  terms  how  the 
ance  may  look  from  the  Sc 

The  article  states  that 
accept  Soviet  "innocence" 
the  arms  race  that  we 
the  United  States  has  a 
in  Moscow.  The  article  ^. 
into  Soviet  suspicions  and 
reasons  why  the  Soviets 
Americans,  have  incentives 
paradoxical  goals  of  arms 
arms  limitation. 

The  text  of  the  Post 
these  remarks: 

The  Nuclear  Arms  Race  :  A  Soviet  View 
(By  Robert  Q.  Kaljer) 

For  the  country's  military 
political  leaders,  the  signals 

In  the  past  five  years,  the 
more    than   3,000   nuclear 
Inter-contlnental  missUe  force 
alarming  new  technology  to 
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ons  systems,  so  they  are  now  vastly  more 
accurate,  more  lethal  and  easier  to  defend 
than  they  were  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  enemy  Is  buUding  a  new  mlsslle-bear- 
Ing  submarine  force  that  may  be  impossible 
to  detect  at  the  bottoms  of  the  world's 
oceans.  They  are  considering  construction — 
at  a  cost  of  billions — of  a  new  system  of 
mobile,  concealed,  land-based  missiles.  They 
have  developed  technology  enabling  them 
to  deploy  an  entirely  new  kind  of  Interconti- 
nental weapon — one  virtually  Immune  to  ex- 
isting defenses  or  detection. 

The  enemy  is  giving  Its  conventional  forces 
Impressive  new  weaponry,  some  of  It  still 
beyond  this  country's  ability  to  duplicate. 
Moreover,  the  enemy's  allies  are  modernizing 
their  forces  in  potentially  crucial  areas.  The 
other  side  now  has  deployed  2,000  new  tanks 
In  Central  Europe  that  are  demonstrably 
better  than  any  others  In  the  world. 

Another  Pentagon  alarum?  No.  This  exer- 
cise Is  a  hypothetical  press  release  from  the 
Defense  Ministry  In  Moscow — a  description 
of  U.S.  and  allied  military  forces  as  they 
might  be  seen  through  Soviet  eyes.  The  Amer- 
icans are  coming ! 

The  Soviet  view  of  the  balance  of  terror 
seldom  enters  into  the  American  debate  on 
defense  preparedness.  Americans  make  an 
easy  presumption  of  Innocence.  Donald  H. 
Rumsfeld,  the  last  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
the  Ford  administration,  stated  that  pre- 
sumption In  his  farewell  "posture  state- 
ment:" 

"There  are  only  two  major  powers — ^the 
United  States,  which  Is  the  primary  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  self-determination"  and  in- 
ternational pluralism,  and  th©  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  an  imperial  domain  already 
sprawled  over  two  continents  and  is  the 
primary  advocate  of  a  command  economy, 
centralized  control  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  individual  to  the  state." 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  it  otherwise.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
are  not  proponents  of  "international  plural- 
Ism,"  but  are  Imperialists — advanced  capi- 
talist states  determined  to  protect  their  mar- 
kets and  sources  of  natural  resoiirces.  and 
demonstrably  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  interests.  The  American  imperialists  are 
also  demonstrably  willing  to  undertake  mili- 
tary adventures  In  remote  areas,  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  Lebanon.  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  paint  the  Rus- 
sians as  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Cold  War. 
But  one  need  not  accept  Soviet  Innocence 
to  realize  that  the  arms  race  we  see  does 
have  an  alarming  mirror  image  In  Moscow. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  have  an 
enormous,  varied  and  technologically  superior 
armed  force,  with  bases  that  ring  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  history  of  foreign  military  ad- 
ventures. Perhaps  more  significant,  the  So- 
viet Union  must  worry  about  other — and 
nearer — potential  enemies : 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  Chinese, 
for  example,  whose  government  claims  a  large 
part  of  Soviet  territory;  the  well-equipped 
Iranians,  who  now  have  some  of  America's 
best  new  weapons;  the  unpredictable  and 
well-equipped  Turks;  the  nuclear-armed 
French  and  British;  and  the  West  German 
Bundeswehr,  arguably  the  best  single  army 
in  the  world. 

A  Senate  aide  who  studies  the  East-West 
confrontation  observed  recently  that  Ameri- 
cans might  well  contemplate  the  prospect 
that,  say.  Canada  and  Mexico  were  both 
powerful  and  well-armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States — a  situation  roughly  compa- 
rable to  the  Soviets'.  "How  would  Americans 
react  to  that  situation?"  he  asked  rhetori- 
cally. 

The  Americans  who  express  loudest  alarm 
about  the  current  East-V/est  balance  openly 


acknowledge  that  their  fears  at  the  moment 
are  based  on  "worst  case"  assumptions,  and 
on  their  projections  of  the  balance  5,  10  or 
15  years  from  now.  They  say  It  Is  only  pru- 
dent to  think  In  such  terms. 

If  we  presume  that  Soviet  defense  planners 
have  been  exercising  a  comparable  prudence 
over  the  past  30  years.  It  may  be  easier  to 
understand  the  steady  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  forces. 

It  seems  fair  to  start  from  the  proposition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  superpower 
ambitions  for  many  years.  Since  World  War 
n,  the  standards  against  which  the  Soviets 
could  Judge  those  ambitions  have  been  set 
by  the  World's  leading  suoerpower,  the 
United  States. 

At  his  first  press  conference.  President  Car- 
ter reiterated  the  longstanding  American  po- 
sition: "At  the  present  time,  my  Judgment 
is  that  we  have  superior  nuclear  capability." 
The  Soviets  have  only  lately  had  any  cause 
at  all  for  confidence  In  what  the  experts 
call  the  "essential  equivalence"  of  the  nu- 
clear balance.  From  the  dawn  of  the  atomic 
age  In  1945  until  the  la.st  year  or  two.  Ameri- 
can superiority  has  been  beyond  question. 

The  present  generation  of  Soviet  political 
and  military  leaders,  In  other  words,  grew 
up  looking  Into  the  uncomfortable  end  of 
the  nuclear  barrel.  For  many  years,  the  Amer- 
ican advantage  was  virtually  absolute.  When 
the  Soviets  began  to  deploy  Intercontinental, 
land -based  missiles  and,  later.  Intercontinen- 
tal subm.arlne-based  missiles,  the  absolute 
advantage  disappeared,  but  the  Americans' 
relative  edge  remained  imposing. 

The  buildup  of  Soviet  strategic  arms  that 
now  alarms  some  American  specialists  began 
In  the  mid-1960s.  Many  western  specialists 
on  Soviet  affairs  believe  that  the  humiliation 
of  the  1962  Cuban  mI«sUe  crisis — ^when  the 
Soviets  had  to  back  down  In  the  face  of  a 
threatened  American  naval  "quarantine"  of 
Cuba — was  a  principal  cause  of  the  buUduo. 
The  buUdup  has  proceeded  steadily  since. 

The  most  recent  deployments  of  new  So- 
viet rocket  systems  are  what  have  alarmed 
many  observers  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
the  product  of  development  and  production 
decisions  that  the  Soviets  made  at  least  five 
years  ago.  (Our  Pentagon  reckons  that  It 
takes  about  10  years  to  take  a  new  weapons 
system  from  'x>nneptlon  to  development.)  If 
the  decisions  which  led  to  these  new  deolov- 
ments  were  Indeed  taken  In  the  late  i96bs 
In  the  Kremlin,  then  they  were  taken  at  a 
time  when  American  superiority  was  still  be- 
yond doubt. 

Despite  years  of  Herculean  effort  and  In- 
disputable Soviet  success  In  many  fields  of 
strategic  development,  the  new  American 
President  still  claims  "sui>erlorIty."  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  Imagine  how  the  Pentagon  would 
react  If  It  had  presided  over  a  similar  history, 
and  now  faced  a  comparable  claim  from 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  leader.  The 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  presumably,  remains 
less  than  satisfied  with  the  current  balance 
of  terror — whether  their  goal  Is  superiority 
or  parity  In  their  own  eyes. 

Soviet  statements  and  writings  demon- 
strate that  the  Russians'  assessment  of  the 
East-West  balance  goes  far  beyond  simple 
counting  of  weapons  and  warheads,  however. 
The  Soviets  have  a  Marxist  view  of  power — 
one  which  calculates  economic  technological 
and  social  factors  along  with  military  hard- 
ware. They  also  have  a  Russian  view  of  the 
world — suspicious,  insecure  and  cautfous. 

A  Marxist  analysis  of  the  East-West  bal- 
ance Is  not  comforting  In  Moscow.  The  Rus- 
sians boast  often  that  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  In  the  world  has  shifted  In  their 
favor,  but  this  is  largely  a  mUitary  argument. 
The  Soviet  economy  Is  lagging,  and  Is  far  be- 
hind America's.  Weighed  together,  the  econ- 
omies of  the  western  nations  and  Japan 
produce  several  times  the  amount  of  goods 
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and  services  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
East  European  allies  produce. 

The  habit  of  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  as  "the  two  super- 
powers" skUn  over  the  profound  differences 
in  the  economic,  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  of  the  two  countries.  The  Soviets 
may  now  agree  that  there  are  two  super- 
powers, but  they  also  see  that  only  one  of 
the  two  goes  to  the  other  to  buy  computers, 
steel  foundarles,  oil  drilling  equipment, 
wheat,  corn  and  thousands  of  other  products. 

The  Soviets  know  that  they  are  15  to  25 
years  behind  America  in  computers.  They 
know  that  their  workers  are  vastly  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  the  West.  They  know 
that  their  Industrial  machinery  Is  less  effi- 
cient and  less  reliable  than  the  West's.  They 
know  they  are  No.  2,  by  a  good  distance. 

The  Soviets  must  make  Judgments  about 
their  potential  enemies'  intentions,  and  It  Is 
In  this  realm  that  traditional  Russian  suspi- 
cion and  fears  must  come  into  play.  Ameri- 
cans are  often  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  must  realize  that  our  intentions  are 
peaceful,  benign.  The  Soviets  don't  see  It 
that  way. 

History  is  important  in  this  regard — more 
Important  than  it  ever  seems  to  be  for 
Americans.  How  many  Americans  remember 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Joined  with  forces  from 
Britain,  Prance  and  Japan  In  Invasions  of 
Russian  territory  in  1918  to  support  rebel- 
lious "Whites"  against  the  Bolshevik  "Reds"? 
That  long-forgotten  military  mlsadventtire 
helped  convince  generations  of  Soviet  leaders 
that  the  western  powers  did  actively  and  ag- 
gressively wish  them  ill. 

For  years  afterward  the  United  States  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  Union.  (Am- 
bassadors were  finally  exchanged  in  1934.) 
During  the  1930s  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  the  Western  powers  did  not  seem 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Nazi  aggression 
eastward,  and  eventually  Hitler  Invaded  the 
Soviet  Union,  causing  staggering  losses  and 
damage.  After  the  uneasy  wartime  alliance 
collapsed  In  the  late  1940s,  the  Soviets 
watched  as  America  embarked  on  what  must 
have  appeared  to  Moscow  as  an  orgy  of  antl- 
communlsm,  John  Foster  Dvilles  ringed  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  network  of  military 
treaties,  then  threaiened  to  "roll  back"  com- 
munism from  Eastern  Europe. 

Then  In  the  '60s  came  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis — a  threat  to  bring  down  the  holocaust 
that  America  obviously  took  seriously— and 
the  American  adventure  in  Vietnam,  coupled 
with  a  dramatic  Improvement  and  buildup  of 
American  strategic  forces. 

For  a  nation  that  has  suffered  Invasion, 
which  fancies  itself  "the  vanguard  of  the  in- 
ternational working  class "  in  a  struggle 
against  capitalism,  which  has  always  regarded 
foreigners  as  dangerous  almost  by  definition, 
all  were  ominous  signals. 

This  analysis  Is  obviously  argumentative. 
The  Soviets  were  not  innocent  bystanders 
throughout  these  years.  They  too  sent  out 
alarming  signals;  many  of  the  moves  that 
alarmed  them  were  prompted  by  their  moves 
that  alarmed  the  West.  The  point  here  Is 
that  the  Russians  were  genuinely  alarmed; 
they  saw  cause  to  fear  that  the  West  har- 
bored aggressive  Intentions  against  them. 

Today  the  new  "correlation  of  forces"  ap- 
pears to  have  persuaded  the  Russians  that 
they  are  no  longer  vulnerable  to  Western  at- 
tack. But  that  does  not  make  it  comforting. 
The  United  States  continues  to  press  forward 
In  new  areas  of  military  technology,  and  In 
many  fields  continues  to  hold  apparent  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviets — in  anti-submarine 
warfare  capability.  In  cruise  missiles,  in 
"smart."  weapons  that  can  find  their  targets 
electronically,  and  others. 

Moreover,  recent  history  teaches  the  So- 
viets that  they   mvist   continually  fear  the 


unknowable — the  next  unexpected  break- 
through in  American  technology.  Authorita- 
tive Pentagon  sources  say  that  the  United 
States  Is  today  testing  new  weapons  about 
which  nothing  is  publicly  known,  and  some 
of  them  have  the  potential  for  radically 
changing  the  "correlation  of  forces"  in  the 
future. 

Reading  recent  Soviet  comments  on  the 
latest  round  of  the  strategic  debate  In  Wash- 
ington, one  senses  the  concern  with  which 
the  Russians  view  the  mirror  in  this  unpre- 
cedented relationship.  Sounds  of  alarm  in 
Washington  cause  alarm  In  Moscow. 

Georgl  Arbatov,  the  Kremlin's  principal 
expert  on  the  United  States,  observed  on 
Moscow  television  recently,  "It  is  under- 
standable that  the  American  generals  do  not 
like  the  situation  when  parity  exists,  and 
when  they  cannot  attack  our  country,  cannot 
blackmail  us,  because  nuclear  war  would  be 
suicide  for  the  United  States.  But  it  Is  a  fact 
the  Americans  will  have  to  live  with.  Many 
serious  changes  have  taken  place  for  America 
in  this  respect.  The  country  has  lived  for  200 
years  under  different  conditions  from  other 
countries,  beyond  two  oceans  and  with  feel- 
ings of  complete  national  security,  and  now 
it  has  begun  to  live  like  all  other  countries; 
It  Is  Just  as  vulnerable  In  case  of  war  as  the 
others." 


INDUCTION  INTO  FLORIDA  CITRUS 
HALL  OF  FAME  OF  ANTHONY  T. 
ROSSI 

(Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Anthony  T.  Rossi,  has 
just  been  inducted  into  the  Florida 
Citrus  Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  dedicated 
to  those  individuals  who  have  given  un- 
selfishly of  their  time  and  effort  in  the 
development  of  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dustry- 
Mr.  Rossi  first  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Sicily  when  he  was  20  years 
old.  As  his  life  proves  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  great  coimtry  of  ours, 
I  would  like  to  share  his  biography  with 
you  and  my  colleagues. 

Anthony  T.  Rossi 

Anthony  T.  Rossi,  a  native  of  Messina,  Sic- 
ily, was  20  years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  For  several  years  he  followed 
a  variety  of  occupations.  He  was  a  restaura- 
teur with  an  establishment  in  Miami  Beach 
and  one  in  Bradenton  when,  in  1947,  he  be- 
gan his  first  venture  in  Florida  citrus,  as  a 
gift  fruit  shipper.  Rossi  supplied  retail  out- 
lets in  the  Miami  area,  and  in  an  effort  to 
get  closer  to  the  source  of  supply,  opened  a 
gift  fruit  shipping  establishment  In  Palmetto. 
From  that  beginning,  he  founded  Tropicana 
Products.  Rossi  is  an  inventor,  an  Innovator, 
a  creator  of  new  concepts  in  products,  in 
marketing,  in  business  operation.  In  the  late 
40s,  he  established  a  business  to  section 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  which  were  then 
packed  under  vacuum  and  rushed  to  north- 
ern markets  as  a  fresh  citrus  salad — the  fore- 
runner of  the  chilled  section  Industry.  In  the 
early  1950s,  recognizing  the  potential  for  a 
pure,  natural -strength  citrus  Juice  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  fresh -squeezed  product, 
Rossi  founded  the  chilled  Juice  Industry,  now 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the  Florida 
citrus  Industry.  To  his  credit  are  ideas  which 
have  revolutionized  the  processing  industry — 
a  fieet  of  refrigerated  trucks  with  which  he 
established  nation-wide  distribution  .  .  .  the 


first  commercially  acceptable  high-speed 
aseptic  glass -packaging  line  for  a  food  prod- 
uct .  .  pioneering  of  bulk  shipments  of  Juice 
to  packaging  points  in  the  north  .  .  bulk 
transportation  by  steamship  . .  the  first  float- 
ing citrus  processing  plant  .  .  water  con- 
servation methods  .  .  new  concepts  In  the 
manufacture  of  citrus  pulp  .  .  the  Invention 
of  a  high-speed  glass  bottle  decorating 
machine  .  .  refrigerated  vending  equip- 
ment .  .  casing  machines  .  .  heat  ex- 
changers .  .  the  first  vmlt  train,  moving 
a  whole  tralnload  of  cltriis  products 
north.  Rossi  established  the  first  vertically- 
integrated  processing  industry  in  Florida; 
when  the  demand  for  glass  bottles 
grew,  he  built  and  ran  his  own  glass  bottle 
manufacturing  plant.  When  he  wanted  a  new 
container  for  FCOJ,  he  devised  on  easy-open 
plastic  can  and  buUt  a  plastic  manxifacturlng 
plant;  he  was  the  first  to  incorporate  a  cor- 
rugated board  manufacturing  plant  and  box 
manufacturing  plants  as  a  part  of  a  citrus 
processing  facility.  He  pioneered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pellet  operation  for  marketing 
citrus  pulp,  and  was  one  of  the  developers  of 
an  export  market  for  that  product.  Now  in 
his  70s,  Rossi  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  Tropicana  Products.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  religious  and  charitable 
endeavors  In  his  community  and  nation- 
wide. He  is  a  trustee  of  Coliunbla  Bible 
College  In  Columbia.  B.C.  and  has 
been  named  by  the  Grand  Council  of  Co- 
lumbia Associations  for  their  leadership 
award  for  distinguished  service  and  achieve- 
ment by  an  Italian-American  In  the  field  of 
business.  In  1972.  In  the  same  year,  he  re- 
ceived the  Golden  Plate  Award  as  one  of 
America's  Captains  of  Achievement,  and  in 
1975,  he  received  the  Freedom  Foundation 
Award.  But  of  Rossi's  achievements  in  30 
years  In  Florida  citrus,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  product — chlUed  Juice — will  probably 
be  the  one  for  which  he  is  longest  remem- 
bered. 


L"r  LIBRARY  ADDS  4  MILLIONTH 
VOLUME  TODAY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  an  excellent  faculty  and  student  body, 
to  join  the  ranks  of  "great"  universities 
an  institution  must  have  an  outstanding 
library. 

Today  the  University  of  Texas  Tower 
in  Austin  will  shine  not  because  it  is  a 
holiday  or  because  the  Longhom  athletic 
teams  have  been  victorious  but  because 
of  an  outstanding  academic  achieve- 
ment: the  addition  of  the  4  millionth 
volume  to  the  UT  library. 

Mrs.  Dolph  Briscoe,  wife  of  the  Texas 
Governor,  will  be  on  hand  to  present  the 
book  to  the  library. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  UT 
News  Service  about  this  momentous  oc- 
casion: 

Library  Week 

Austin,  Tex. — When  the  University  of 
Texas  Tower  Is  lighted  orange  Feb.  23,  It  will 
not  be  in  celebration  of  a  sports  victory  or 
holiday,  but  In  recognition  that  the  UT  Li- 
brary added  its  four  mUllonth  volume  on 
that  day. 

Dr.  Lorene  L.  Rogers,  UT  Austin  president, 
has  designated  Feb.  16-23  Campus  Library 
Week  and  directed  that  the  Tower  lights  be 
switched  to  orange  to  mark  that  academic 
milestone. 
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During  Library  Week,  the 
will  conduct  a  countdown 
llonth  volume,  adding  one 
each  day  of  the  week.  Mrs 
wife  of  the  Texas  governor, 
four  millionth  book  on  Feb 

The  text  of  Dr.  Rogers' 
lows: 

"Whereas,  the  libraries  ol 
of  Texas  at  Austin  are  abofct 
Four  Millionth  Volume,  and 

"Whereas,  these  libraries 
of  knowledge,  the   acquisition 
of  which  is  the  purpose  of 
and 

"Whereas  these  libraries  se 
local  campus  but  are  also  i 
tlonal  resource  for  the  peoph 
Texas  and  the  nation  and 

"Whereas   these   libraries 
for  research  from  all  parts 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  Loreno 
dent  of  The  University  of 
designate  the  week  of  February 
pus  Library  Week;  in  recognftl^ 
have  directed  that  on 
commemorating   the   additloh 
Millionth  Volume,  The  Univi  rsity 
lighted  orange. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  hav( 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
of  Texas  at  Austin  to  be 
Austin,  Texas,  this  Fifteenth 
ary  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
Nine  Hundred  Seventy-Sever 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
REVISIONS  OF  PISCA 
BUDGET 


(Mr.    CEDERBERG 
given  permission  to  extenc 
at  this  point  in  the  Reco 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
terday   we   received 
revisions  of  the  fiscal  1978 
these  revisions  very 
as  carefully  I  reread  some 
dent's  campaign  promises, 
promises  sound  pretty  gooc 
this  is  the  best  he  can  do 
then  the  taxpayers  are  in 
winter  which  will  last 

President  Carter  has 
qualifications,    to   balance 
budget  by  the  end  of  his 
is,  by  fiscal  1982  at  the  . . 
his  budget  revisions  would 
lays  by  $6.2  billion  in  fisca] 
S19.4  billion  in  fiscal  1978, 
crease  the  Federal  deficit  b 
in  each  year.  Of  these  out 
economic  stimulus  and 
current  law  account  for  . 
fiscal  1977.  and  S8.5  billion 
The  remainder — $4  billion 
and  $10.9  billion  in  fiscal 
sents  net  program  increase 
sions,  which  will  make  th( 
straining    and    balancing 
budget  in  future  years  tha 
difficult. 

It  is  particularly 
that  these  revisions  do 
year  projections,  which  w 

long-term  spending 

President  Carter  proposes 

President  Carter  has 
qualification,   to   reduce 
and  infiatior  to  4  percent 
his  first  term.  His 
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program  is  not  an  economic  program  at 
all,  but  simply  a  redistribution  of  in- 
come between  individuals,  and  a  redis- 
tribution of  funding  between  Federal, 
State,  local  and  private  sources.  The 
$50-per-person  income  supplement  is  to- 
tally irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  long- 
run  economic  growth  and  will  probably 
have  little  short-run  impact,  because  the 
income  supplemental  wiU  be  paid  with 
funds  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  borrow  from  other  sources  in  the 
private  sector.  The  public  works  and 
countercyclical  spending  programs  will 
simply  substitute  Federal  spending  and 
borrowing  for  spending  or  borrowing  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

President  Carter  has  pledged  to  reduce 
defense  expenditures  by  $5  to  $7  billion, 
and  to  maintain  national  security.  I  will 
support  any  reductions  in  defense  pro- 
grams or  activities  which  are  not  essen- 
tial for  national  security.  But  President 
Carter's  revisions  of  the  defense  budget 
do  not,  for  the  most  part,  conclusively 
address  the  merits  of  individual  pro- 
grams or  activities.  Nearly  all  of  the  $2.7 
billion  in  reductions  which  can  be  spe- 
cifically identified  in  Secretary  Brown's 
statement  of  February  22,  represents 
postponements  and  deferrals  of  pro- 
grams which  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  justified,  which  is  false 
economy  for  the  purposes  of  political 
scorekeeping.  Most  of  this  money  will  be 
spent  anyway  in  subsequent  years,  when 
inflation  will  increase  costs  and  reduce 
purchasing  power. 

Finally,  President  Carter  has  pledged 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  and  activities. 
Yet  he  rejects  out  of  hand  nearly  all  of 
the  reform  proposals  in  President  Ford's 
budget  which  were  precisely  intended  to 
make  Federal  programs  more  efficient 
and  responsive,  such  as  block  grants  for 
child  nutrition,  health,  and  education, 
and  reform  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
In  the  case  of  employment  training  pro- 
grams, the  President  proposes  a  step 
backward  to  federally  controlled  cate- 
gorical programs. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  be 
business  as  usual.  And  I,  for  one,  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  taxpayers  forget  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  addi- 
tional printed  material  and  tables  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 


FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES     CONFLICT- 
OF-INTEREST  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

fMr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  attempts  to  elim- 
inate potential  conflicts  of  interest — 
or  at  least  make  others  aware  of  such 
conflicts — among  Federal  employees.  The 
Federal  Employees  Conflict-of-interest 
Disclosure  Act  will  require: 

First,  that  each  Federal  employee  at 
GS-13  and  above  who  has  been  em- 
ployed for  less  than  3  years  file  with  the 
agency  a  description  of  each  job  held 
during  the  3  years  preceding  his/her 
employment; 


Second,  that  former  Federal  employees 
who  were  GS-13  or  higher  file  an  annual 
report  describing  each  position  held  dur- 
ing the  3  years  after  Federal  employ- 
ment; 

Third,  that  the  reports  filed  with  the 
agencies  be  made  available  to  the  public; 
and 

Fourth,  that  each  agency  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  containing  the 
irvformation  filed  by  the  current  and 
former  Federal  employees. 

Many  parts  of  the  private  sector  have 
a  vast  economic  stake  in  official  policies 
of  numerous  Federal  agencies.  In  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities,  Federal 
employees  dramatically  affect  private  in- 
dustry by  funding  and  contract  awards, 
safety  and  licensing  decisions,  and  my- 
riad other  official  determinations.  Al- 
though I  recognize  that  Government  of- 
ten must  seek  expertise  from  the  private 
sector,  the  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  industry 
in  this  context  must  remain  impartial 
and  unbiased.  I  think  that  this  bill  will 
help  achieve  that  end : 

H.R.  3928 
A  bill  to  require  Feaeral  employees  compen- 
sated at  the  rates  In  effect  for  GS-13  and 
above  to  disclose  each  position  held  by 
such  employees  during  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding and  following  their  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Employees  Conflict-of-interest  Dis- 
closure Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  require  each  Federal  employee  whose 
rate  of  compensation  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation  for 
grade  GS-13  to  file  with  the  Federal  agency 
in  which  such  employee  Is  employed  a  de- 
scription of  each  position  held  by  such  em- 
ployee during  the  three  years  preceding  such 
employee's  Federal  emplojTnent; 

(2)  to  require  each  former  Federal  employ- 
ee whose  salary  rate  at  any  time  during  such 
employee's  Federal  employment  was  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  minimum  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  grade  GS-13  to  file  with  the 
Federal  agency  in  which  such  former  em- 
ployee last  worked  a  description  of  each  posi- 
tion held  by  such  former  employee  during 
the  three  years  after  the  termination  of  such 
former  employee's  Federal   employment; 

(3)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to  file 
annually  with  the  President  of  the"  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  containing  the  information 
filed  with  it  by  Federal  employees  and  form- 
er Federal  employees  under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to 
maintain  a  file  containing  the  information 
filed  under  this  Act  and  to  make  such  file 
open  for  public  inspection  during  the  regu- 
lar working  hours  of  such  agency. 

REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Each  employee  of  an  agency 
who  has  been  an  employee  of  an  agency  for 
less  than  three  continuous  years  and  who  is 
compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation  In 
effect  for  positions  classified  in  grade  GS-13 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  chapter  51  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  first  attaining  such 
level  of  compensation  and  once  each  year 
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thereafter  until  such  employee  has  been  an 
employee  for  three  consecutive  years  or  more, 
file  a  report  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
with  the  head  of  the  agency  in  which  such 
employee  Is  employed. 

(2)  Each  report  filed  by  an  employee  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  provide,  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  head  of  the  agency 
involved  may  prescribe — 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  such  em- 
ployee; 

(B)  the  name  and  address  of  each  em- 
ployer of  such  employee  during  the  three- 
year  period  ending  with  the  beginning  of 
such  employee's  current  employment  by  an 
agency; 

(C)  the  period  during  which  such  em- 
ployee was  employed  by  each  such  employer; 

(D)  the  title  of  each  position  held  by 
such  employee  in  such  previous  employment: 

(E)  a  brief  description  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  such  employee  in  each  such  pre- 
vious position; 

(F)  a  brief  description  of  the  duties  per- 
formed by  such  employee  in  such  employee's 
current  position; 

(G)  the  current  rate  of  compensation  of 
such  employee;  and 

(H)  if  such  employee  has  duties  which, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  Include  participation, 
through  decision,  recommendation.  Investi- 
gation, or  otherwise,  in  connection  with 
awards  of  grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms 
of  business  or  financial  Interests,  a  list  of 
any  grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms  of  busi- 
ness or  financial  interests  which  a  former 
employer  of  such  employee  listed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  has  obtained  within  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  filing  of  such 
report,  or  is  attempting  to  obtain  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  such  report,  from  the  agency 
In  which  such  employee  is  currently  em- 
ployed. 

(b)(1)  Each  individual  who  Is  a  former 
employee  of  an  agency  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing such  employment  was  compensated  at  a 
rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  minimum 
rat©  of  compensation  in  effect  for  positions 
classified  in  grade  GS-13  of  the  General 
Schedule  imder  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  first,  second,  and  third  anniver- 
saries of  the  termination  of  such  former  em- 
ployee's employment  with  an  agency,  file  a 
report  as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  with 
the  head  of  the  last  agency  In  which  such 
former  employee  was  employed. 

(2)  Each  report  filed  by  a  former  em- 
ploye© under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide. 
In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  head  of  the 
agency  with  which  such  report  is  filed  may 
prescribe — 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  such  former 
employee; 

(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  official  duties 
of  such  former  employee  in  (the  last]  [each] 
position  held  by  such  former  employee  in 
an  agency; 

(C)  the  rate  of  compensation  of  such 
former  employee  immediately  before  the 
termination  of  such  former  employee's  em- 
ployment with  the  last  agency  In  which 
such  former  employee  was  employed; 

(D)  the  date  of  the  termination  of  such 
former  employee's  employment  with  the  last 
agency  in  which  such  employee  was  em- 
plo>'ed; 

(E)  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer. 
If  any,  of  such  former  employee  at  the  time 
such  report  Is  filed; 

(P)  the  title  of  the  position  held  by  such 
former  employee  at  the  time  such  report  Is 
filed; 

(G)  a  brief  description  of  the  official 
duties  of  such  former  employee  in  such 
position;  and 

(H)  If  such  former  employee,  while  em- 
ployed in  an  agency  In  a  position  compen- 
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stated  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  compensation  In  effect  for 
positions  classified  In  grade  GS-13  of  the 
General  Schedule,  had  duties  which,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Involved  participation,  through 
decision,  recommendation.  Investigation,  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  awards  of 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  forms  of  business 
or  financial  interests,  a  list  of  any  grant, 
contr  cts,  or  other  forms  of  business  or  finan- 
cial interests  (1)  which  the  employer  of  such 
former  employee  has  obtained  from  such 
agency  during  the  12-month  period  preced- 
ing the  filing  of  such  report  or  (li)  which 
such  employer  is  attempting  to  obtain  from 
such  agency  at  the  time  such  report  is  filed. 

EXCEPTIONS 


ment  of  this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress containing  a  copy  of  each  report  filed 
with  such  agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A). 

(b)  Section  3(b)  shaU  apply  to  any  per- 
son described  in  such  section  who  termi- 
nates employment  with  an  agency  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ATOMIC  BOMBS 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  reporting  requirements  of 
section  3  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  or 
fcrmer  employee  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Defen-e,  if  the  director  of  the 
age  icy  concerned  determines  that  such  em- 
ployee is,  or  such  former  employee  was,  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence or  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  makes  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a),  he  shall  enter  a  certification 
of  such  determinatisn  in  the  file  required  to 
be  maintained  pursuant  to  section  5  in  lieu 
of  the  report  by  the  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee involved  which  would  othem^ise  be 
submitted  under  section  3  for  entry  in  such 
file.  ' 

PUBLIC    AVAILABILITY     OF    REPORTS 

Sec.  5.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  main- 
tain a  file  at  the  headquarters  of  such  agency 
containing  a  copy  of  each  report  filed  with 
such  agency  under  section  3,  and  such  file 
shall  be  open  for  public  inspection  during 
the  regular  worki;ig  hours  of  such  agency. 

REPORTS     TO     CONGEESS 

Sec.  6.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall,  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
taining a  copy  of  each  report  filed  with  such 
agency  under  .section  3  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  impri,?oned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  8.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  means — 

(A)  an  Executive  agency,   as  defined  In 
section  105  Of  title  5,  United  States  Code- 

(B)  the  Botanic  Garden; 

(C)  the  Library  of  Congress; 

(D)  the  Government  Printing  Office; 

(E)  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol; 

(F)  the  Cost- Accounting  Standards  Board- 
and 

(G)  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
(2)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  officer 

or  employee  in  or  under  an  agency.  Including 
a  consiutant  or  part-time  employee  of  an 
agency. 

TRANSITION 

Sec  9.  (a)(1)  Any  employee  to  whom 
section  3(a)  applies  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  file  a  report  as  required 
by  such  section — 

(A)  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  once  each  year  thereafter  until  such 
person  has  been  an  employee  for  not  less 
than  three  consecutive  years. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall,  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 


(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
counts in  the  news  media  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  10  about 
the  design  of  an  atomic  bomb  by  an  un- 
dergraduate student  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity impelled  me  to  subject  the  young 
man's  treatise  to  a  knowledgeable  re- 
view. 

I  want  to  report  that  the  facts  are  con- 
siderably less  spectacular  than  the  inti- 
mations highlighted  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Phillips'  paper  does  not  specify  how  to 
make  a  nuclear  explosive.  Nor  does  it 
contain  information  classified  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act;  this  was  related  to 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  on  February  1, 
1977,  by  ERDA. 

His  study  paper,  quoting  entirely  from 
unclassified  sources  available  to  all  in 
the  open  literature,  suggests  materials 
and  concepts  one  might  collect  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fabricate  a  nuclear  explosive. 
Mr.  Phillips  concludes  by  stating  that 
if  his  chosen  method  were  5  percent  ef- 
ficient, it  might  have  a  blast  yield  equiv- 
alent to  6  kilotons  of  TNT.  His  conclu- 
sion involves  a  number  of  suppositions 
and  a  great  deal  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Phillips  may  be  commended  for 
his  inclination  to  take  on  a  difficult  In- 
tellectual challenge.  Those  involved  in 
nuclear  weaponry  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  design  and  fabricate  such  explo- 
sives. Consider  the  fact  that  it  took  the 
Indian  Government,  with  all  the  na- 
tional resources  at  its  disposal,  over  10 
years  to  create  and  detonate  a  nuclear 
explosive  device. 

No  reasonable  antiproliferatlon  sys- 
tem can  be  viewed  as  infallible  in  con- 
text of  the  political  will  of  an  individual 
nation.  Additionally,  no  reasonable  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  can  be  deemed  com- 
pletely foolproof  when  one  deals  with  the 
fertile  minds  of  gifted  individuals.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  develop  the  best  possible 
worldwide  controls  of  nuclear  materials 
while  assuring  the  availability  of  the 
atom  for  the  world's  energy  needs. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  AND  THE  ENERGY 
PROBLEM 

'  Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
we  again  got  a  glimpse  of  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  the  energy  problem  this  Nation 
is  facing.  As  a  consequence  of  the  record 
low  temperatures  we  experienced  last 
month  the  supplies  of  energy  fuels  in 
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major  areas  of  our  Natidn 
up  with  demands.  Serious 
ships  and  economic 
Unfortunately,    this 
portents  more  frequent 
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fore  one  of  the  country's  largest  produc- 
tion facilities,  was  placed  into  useful  op- 
eration in  1945.  The  first  full-scale  Pluto- 
nium production  reactor  was  built  and 
placed  in  operation  in  1944  only  one 
year  after  construction  was  started. 
There  are  many  such  examples. 

Obviously,  we  must  find  ways  to  short- 
en the  present  leadtimes.  The  present 
leadtimes  mean  that  nothing  can  be 
started  now  to  alleviate  our  energy  short- 
ages by  nuclear  power  before  the  mid- 
1980's.  And,  as  I  have  stated  before,  add- 
ing energy  generating  capacity  fueled  by 
coal,  which  is  the  other  type  of  fuel  we 
have  in  adequate  amounts,  takes  a  com- 
parable amount  of  time. 

A  development  which  occurred  during 
the  height  of  our  cold  weather  seige  last 
month  refiected  the  payoff  of  vision  in 
planning  for  energy  sources  10  to  20  years 
ago.  This  ©oncerned  the  great  contribu- 
tion our  fledgling  group  of  nuclear  power 
plants  made  to  the  energy  dilemma  we 
faced  on  January  17,  the  day  of  record 
low  temperatures.  Oiu:  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity,  as  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  permitted  us  to  avert  a  major 
blackout.  The  situation  which  existed 
that  day  is  well  explained  in  the  compila- 
tion put  together  by  the  Atomic  Indus- 
trial Forum,  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests, which  I  would  like  to  include  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  As  indicated  in 
the  following,  the  nuclear  plants  were 
pushed  to  the  limit  to  meet  our  needs. 
The  Chicago  area  obtained  48  percent 
of  its  electrical  energy  needs  from  nu- 
clear generating  stations,  and  the  New 
England  power  pool  obtained  30  per- 
cent of  its  capacity  from  nuclear-fueled 
generating  plants. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  prudent 
action  which  can  be  taken  now  to  allevi- 
ate major  future  energy  problems  is  to 
construct  all  the  generating  capacity  we 
can  which  will  not  require  oil  or  gas  as  a 
fuel — which  is  coal  and  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  indigenous  supplies  of  coal  and 
uranium,  including  the  technology  to  go 
with  it,  to  provide  for  our  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, based  upon  what  I  have  heard  of 
plans  of  certain  electrical  generating 
utilities  to  hold  back  adding  generating 
capacity  because  of  the  confusion  which 
has  been  generated  by  various  announce- 
ments that  all  our  problems  can  be  solved 
by  conservation  or  doing  without,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  critically  important  to  clarify 
this  matter.  This,  in  my  view,  calls  for  the 
annoimcement  of  a  national  policy  call- 
ing for  the  addition  of  all  of  the  electrical 
generating  capacity  we  can  which  will 
only  be  dependent  on  our  domestic  re- 
sources of  coal  and  nuclear  fuel.  If  we 
are  sufficiently  successful  in  our  efforts 
it  may  even  be  possible  to  cut  back  on 
present  generating  plants  which  utilize 
fuels  presently  in  critical  supply. 

The  February  7  report  of  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  follows : 

NucLEAB  Power  and  the  Energy  Crisis, 
February  7,  1977 

The  following  statistical  data  and  sidebar 
Items  bear  Importantly  on  your  coverage  of 
this  winter's  energy  situation: 

Had  the  approximately  20  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  estimated  to  have  been 


produced  by  nuclear  power  plants  In  January 
not  been  avaUable,  these  consequences  would 
have  resulted : 

More  than  257,000  Jobs  lost  in  the  month. 

Nearly  $230  million  lost  In  monthly  wages. 

A  reduction  of  some  $3.8  billion  in  the 
month  for  the  various  goods,  products  and 
services  that  make  up  the  Gross  National 
Product. 

Additionally,  the  10  million  homes;  1  mil- 
lion stores,  office  buildings  and  schools;  und 
60,000  factories,  industries  and  manufactur- 
ing plants  that  could  have  been  served  by 
this  nuclear  generation  would  have  needed 
their  energy  requirements  met  by  other 
means. 

Filling  these  demands  for  electricity  by 
other  sources  would  have  required : 

32  million  barrels  of  oil,  nearly  13  per  cent 
of  current  monthly  domestic  production,  or 

182  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  current  monthly  produc- 
tion, or 

9.6  million  tons  of  coal,  about  17  per  cent 
of  current  monthly  production. 

Note. — Economic  impacts  are  based  on  pro- 
jections derived  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Indexes  on  the  historical  relation- 
ship between  energy,  employment  and  pro- 
ductivity. Classes  of  customers  served  by  elec- 
tricity are  based  on  historical  patterns  as  re- 
ported by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

SOME  regional  REPORTS  ON  NUCLEAR-POWER 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

January  17,  1977,  brought  the  eastern  half 
of  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  a  power-supply 
crisis,  according  to  Frank  Starr,  reporting  in 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  and  it  was  largely 
thanks  to  nuclear  power  that  a  major  black- 
out was  averted.  The  surge  in  power  demand 
that  day,  says  The  Tribune,  could  not  have 
been  met  by  the  coal-dependent  utilities, 
many  of  whose  plants  were  down  for  main- 
tenance and  much  of  whose  coal  was  frozen 
in  barges,  hopper  cars  and  stockpiles.  Fortu- 
nately, nearly  all  Eastern  nuclear  generating 
units  were  operable  that  day  and  utilities 
pushed  them  to  the  limit:  Commonwealth 
Edison,  in  Chicago,  derived  48  per  cent  of  its 
power  from  six  of  its  seven  nuclear  reactors; 
Northeast  Utilities  and  TVA  were  wheeling 
power  to  the  Midwest  and  South;  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  reports  that  all  seven  nu- 
clear units  under  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  were  on  line,  supplying  30  per  cent  of 
that  region's  electricity  and  exporting  1,200 
megawatts  to  the  South  and  West.  The  cold 
weather  affected  only  one  nuclear  power 
plant,  according  to  EEI:  the  Virginia  Electric 
and  Power  Company's  Surry  station  was 
closed  for  several  hours  when  heavy  icing  on 
the  James  River  blocked  intake  to  the  plant's 
cooling  system.  Reports  Starr:  "In  short,  it 
probably  can  be  said,  with  only  slight  esag- 
geratlon,  that  nuclear  power  bailed  the  coun- 
try out  of  an  emergency  on  the  mornine  of 
January  17.  The  anti-nuclear  lobby  wont  be 
pleased  about  that,  taut  it  did  happen. " 

Northeast  Utilities,  which  serves  Connecti- 
cut and  parts  of  Massachusetts,  reports  that 
nuclear  power  now  accounts  for  53  per  cent 
of  its  system  needs;  that  It  enabled  Northeast 
to  reduce  its  dependency  on  imported  oil 
from  28  million  barrels  in  1973  to  Just  13 
million  barrels  in  1976;  that  nuclear  genera- 
tion represented  a  saving  of  $74  million  in 
1976;  and  that  in  1977  alone,  nuclear  power 
will  offset  the  need  for  21  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

The  three-unit  Browns  Ferry  nuclear  sta- 
tion— largest  ojjerating  nuclear  plant  in  the 
world — enabled  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity to  meet  an  unprecendented  winter  peak 
load  demand  on  January  17  and  still  funnel 
power  to  several  other  hard-pressed  utilities. 
The  January  17  surge  on  the  TVA  system  was 
3  miUion  kilowatts  above  any  previous  peak; 
Ironically,  this  is  almost  precisely  the  amount 
of  capacity  represented  by  Browns  Ferry.  In 
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December  and  January.  Browns  Ferry  aver- 
aged 16  per  cent  of  TVA's  total  power  produc- 
tion, and  since  October  1976,  largely  due  to 
the  economics  of  Browns  Ferry,  TVA  has  been 
able  to  reduce  customer  charges  by  about 
$3.00  per  1,000  kilowatt-hours. 

The  Pilgrlin  station  in  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, produced  34  per  cent  of  Boston  Edi- 
son's electric  generation  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1976,  saved  consumers  nearly  $27 
million  and  offset  the  burning  of  3.5  million 
barrels  of  oU,  according  to  preliminary  fig- 
ures released  last  week  by  the  utility.  The  nu- 
clear plant  operated  all  but  44  hours  during 
ihe  six-month  period  at  an  average  capacity 
(operating  level)  of  70  per  cent.  Fuel  savings 
( nuclear  versus  oil )  over  the  six  months  were 
actually  $37.2  million.  Because  Pilgrim's  cap- 
ital cost  is  higher  than  a  comparably  sized 
oil-flred  unit,  the  total  economy  from  its 
operation  was  $26.9  million. 

The  electric  output  for  the  week  ending 
January  22  was  45,639,000,000  kilowatt-hours, 
setting  another  weekly  record,  according  to 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  It  represents  an 
increase  of  11.9  per  cent  over  the  comparable 
week  in  1976,  and  tops  the  previous  high  of 
45,459,000,000  kilowatt-hours  for  the  week 
ending  January  15. 

Nuclear  power  plants  in  the  U.S.  last  year 
produced  slightly  more  than  200-bllllon  gross 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  There  are  now 
64  operable  nuclear  reactors,  accounting  for 
8.8  per  cent  of  total  installed  capacity  and 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  domestic  out- 
put. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TAX  AND  LOAN 
ACCOUNT   LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
"authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  invest  public  moneys,  and  for  other 
purposes."  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
resolve  equitably  the  problem  of  allowing 
the  Treasury  to  both  earn  interest  on 
public  bank  deposits  and  compensate 
depositories  for  services  they  now  render 
to  the  Treasury  free  of  charge. 

Since  being  established  in  1917,  our 
Federal  tax  and  loan  account  system  has 
involved  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  deposited  in  commercial 
banks  and  other  depository  institutions. 
These  deposits,  which  constitute  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  Treasury's  operating 
cash,  earn  no  interest.  Banks,  however, 
have  been  able  to  use  these  Treasury  tax 
and  loan  account  funds  to  invest  in  earn- 
ing assets.  On  the  other  hand,  banks  now 
perform  certain  services  for  the  Treasury 
free  of  charge. 

I  recognize  that  depository  institutions 
should  be  compensated  for  their  services 
in  connection  with  maintaining  the 
Treasury's  tax  and  loan  accounts,  and 
for  handling  and  processing  Federal  tax 
deposits  and  food  stamps  and  redeeming 
U.S.  savings  bonds.  However,  the  facts 
show  that  the  income  they  now  receive 
by  investing  tax  and  loan  account  funds 
more  than  compensates  for  the  costs  they 
accrue  in  providing  services  to  the  Treas- 
ury. A  1974  Treasury  study  of  tax  and 
loan  accounts  showed  that  in  1972,  the 
annual  earnings  exceeded  the  expenses  of 


handling  the  Treasury's  accounts  by  $170 
milhon.  While  it  is  true  that  average 
annual  tax  and  loan  accoimt  balances 
have  declined  significantly  within  the 
past  few  years,  taxpayers  are  still  losing 
millions.  Table  1  shows  the  annual  high, 
low,  and  average  Treasury  tax  and  loan 
account  balances  for  the  period  1966-76. 
It  is  time  to  give  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority to  invest  these  balances,  match- 
ing the  authority  it  already  has  to  di- 
rectly pay  depository  institutions  for 
services  they  now  render  to  the  Treasury 
free  of  charge. 


Table    1. 


-Treasury    tax   and   loan   account 
balances 


[Annual  flgures  In  billions  of  dollars] 


Year 


High 


Low       Average 


1966    $11,274 

1967    9,979 

1968    8,004 

1969    9,720 

1970    7,990 

1971  -_. 8,532 

1972    10,251 

1973    10.854 

1974    9,340 

1975    7,249 

1976    4.260 


$447 

$4,  324 

710 

3,775 

1,029 

4,  191 

709 

4.329 

894 

4.022 

846 

5,  146 

1,737 

5,648 

800 

5,644 

520 

3.913 

7 

1,853 

67 

1,394 

Source:  TreasiU'y  Bulletin. 

RECENT    HOUSE    ACTION 

I^.  Speaker,  in  the  recent  past,  there 
have  been  numerous  proposals  in  the 
Congress  to  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  earn  interest  on  its  tax  and  loan 
account  balances.  During  the  94th  Con- 
gress, 10  bills  toward  that  end,  sponsored 
by  115  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, were  introduced,  including 
H.R.  3035.  The  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy,  then  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  held  2  days 
of  hearings  in  September  1975  on  H.R. 
3035.  At  that  time,  the  subcommittee 
adopted  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  which  was  subsequently 
favorably  reported  by  the  full  Banking 
Committee.  Later,  on  December  15,  1975, 
that  bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House;  391  for  it,  zero  against. 

Basically,  H.R.  3035,  as  amended, 
would  have  allowed  Treasury  to  invest 
its  tax  and  loan  account  deposits  in  the 
short-term  securities  of  depository  insti- 
tutions and  of  the  United  States  and  its 
agencies  at  negotiable  interest  rates, 
thereby,  earning  interest  on  those  funds. 
Also,  in  the  interest  of  equity,  provision 
was  made  to  allow  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  savings  banks 
to  act  as  depository  institutions  for 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  account  deposits. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  in- 
volved the  effects  on  small  banks,  which 
includes  many  minority  banks,  of  imple- 
menting this  proposed  investment  au- 
thority. In  this  connection,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Treasury  would  insti- 
tute a  flexible  system  to  accommodate 
these  banks.  The  effects  of  the  proposed 
investment  authority  on  small  banks  and 
minority  banks  are  extremely  important. 


Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  any 
possible  problems  will  be  uncovered,  con- 
sidered, and  solved  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy, 
which  I  chair,  takes  up  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today. 

THE    NEED    TO    ACT    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  cosponsored  by  51  Members. 
Considering  the  gains  to  taxpayers  and 
to  the  Treasury  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion, and  also  in  fairness  to  banks  which 
provide  services  to  the  Treasury,  there  is 
no  reason  why  prompt  action  should  he 
delayed.  The  sheer  folly  of  allowing 
Treasury  to  continue  losing  between  $25 
million  and  $50  million  per  year  should 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer.  During  times 
when  inflation  and  recession  have  both 
left  deep  scars  in  our  economy,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  holding  back  on  a 
measure  which  will  help  the  Federal 
Government  operate  on  a  more  efficient 
and  businesslike  basis  and  also  help  re- 
duce our  massive  Federal  deficit,  even  if 
only  by  a  small  amount. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy,  I  am  schedul- 
ing hearings  on  this  tax  and  loan  ac- 
count legislation  on  March  9. 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE  PROVISION 
TO  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPI- 
TAL DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVEST- 
MENT AMENDMENTS  (H.R.  11) 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  provide  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  attack  the  pervasive 
effects  of  unemployment  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  is 
offering  H.R.  11  for  consideration.  The 
history  of  public  works  projects,  as  a 
countercyclical  device,  reveals  that  local 
government  expenditures  for  projects 
create  direct  jobs  and  stimulate  comple- 
mentary expenditures  in  the  material 
and  supply  market.  With  an  existing 
15  percent  rate  of  imemployment  in  the 
construction  industry  increases  in  public 
works  expenditures  will  cause  increases 
in  the  capital  stock  and  assist  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  industry  whose  workers  and  com- 
plementary businesses  are  vulnerable  to 
cyclical  variation.  Because  I  totally  sup- 
port the  theory  of  a  "triggered  public 
works  mechanism,"  I  have  developed  an 
amendment  to  refine  the  bill's  intent. 

If  public  works  projects  are  to  have 
optimum  effect  on  both  the  economy  and 
the  labor  force,  we  must  both  trigger  and 
target  the  public  works  bill.  Estimates 
reveal  that  there  is  currently  35  percent 
unemployment  in  the  minority  construc- 
tion sector  and  an  estimated  20  percent 
of  the  complementary  construction  in- 
dustries that  are  minority  owned  have 
dissolved  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  in 
the  minority  business  sector.  As  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
utilizes  targeting  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  domestic  economic  growth  through  the 
use  of  a  "buy  American  provision,"  I  am 
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emphasizing  the  value  of 
ness    development    by 
adopting  the  provision 
the    articles,    materials, 
which  will  be  used  in 
public  works  project  mufct 
from  minority  business 
amendment  ensures 
will   stimulate    the 
business  sector. 

The    Federal    Gov 
played  its  role  in  the  queit 
parity.  In  fiscal  year  1976 
cies  purchased  a  variety 
services   amounting   to 
total.    Federal 
approximately  6  percent 
tional  product  or  17 
eral  budget.  In  the  proce4s 
minority  business  sector 
from  15  to  18  percent 
receipts,  however,  in  fisca 
minority   business  sector 
than  1  percent  of  the 
the  Federal  Government. 
The  Congress  concerns 
fiscal  problems  of  the  cit 
unemployment.  I  submit 
that  urban  development 
bility  is  tantamount  to 
development:  reductions 
reevaluation  in  the  value 
tamount  to  minority 
ment;  and  reductions  in 
causing  additional  demand 
are  directly  related  to 
development. 

I  urge  my  colleagues 
amendment  and  promote 
minority  business 
to  the  consciousness  of 
the  vote  of  disparity  in 
Members  of  this  legislativ 
my  amendment  to  insure 
ness  participation  in  the 
dustry. 

The  following  are  the 
amendment: 

Page  2.  line  23.  Insert  "( 
before  "Notwithstanding". 

Page  3,  line   7.  strike   on 
marks  and  the  period 
the  quotation  marks. 

Page  3,  immediately  after 
following : 

"(2)   Notwithstanding  any 
of  law.  no  grant  shall  be  mad  > 
for  any  local  public  works 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  ar 
and  supplies  which  will  be 
ect  are  procured  from 
terprlses.  For  purposes  of  thl 
term  "minority  business  en 
business  at  least  50  percent  o 
by  minority  group  members 
publicly  owned  businesses,  at 
of  the  stock  of  which  Is 
group  members.  For  the 
ceding   sentence,    minority 
are  citizens  of  the  United 
Negroes,    Spanish-speaking, 
dlans.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 
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(Mr.  HALL  asked  and 
mission  to  extend  his  re<narks 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakel",  recognizing 
the  imique  excellence  of  tfcie  Loblolly,  a 
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student  publication  at  Gary  High  School, 
in  Panola  County,  Tex.,  the  State  of 
Texas,  through  a  formal  senate  resolu- 
tion, has  oflBcially  congratulated  the  stu- 
dents of  Gary  High  School  for  this  fine 
project  as  well  as  their  history  teacher 
and  sponsor,  the  Honorable  Lincoln 
King. 

In  view  of  the  esthetic  and  practical 
skills  displayed  by  the  student j,  including 
silviculture,  historical  research,  busi- 
ness management,  and  the  artistic 
implementation  of  their  many  cultural 
interests,  I  believe  it  is  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience for  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  know  that  so  many  young  people  in 
east  Texas  have,  in  such  notable  manner, 
already  assumed  their  heritage  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 
I  add  my  personal  commendation  to 
the  text  of  Texas  Senate  Resolution 
49,  which  follows : 

Senate  Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Loblolly  magazine  project 
at  Oary  High  School  In  East  Texas  represents 
a  significant  achievement  which  has  earned 
wide  recognition  since  Its  Inception  In 
January,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  The  purpose  of  the  publication, 
named  for  the  loblolly  pine  which  is  indig- 
enous to  the  area,  is  to  record  and  preserve 
the  history,  culture,  and  folklore  of  Panola 
County  and  East  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  The  students  Involved  In  the 
project  do  all  of  their  own  Interviewing, 
photography,  and  writing,  and  working  on 
the  magazine  has  led  them  to  discover  their 
own  heritage  and  taught  them  how  to  man- 
age a  business  successfully;   and 

Whereas,  Becau.se  of  the  success  of  their 
efforts,  these  students  and  their  publication 
have  received  recognition  from  a  number 
of  sources.  Including  the  New  York  Times, 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Grit,  the  Houston  Post,  the 
Shreveport  Journal,  and  many  East  Te.xas 
newspapers;  and 

Whereas,  The  Gary  students  were  com- 
mended by  resolution  of  the  Panola  County 
Commissioners  Court  for  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  county  history,  were  awarded 
a  certificate  of  recognition  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  of 
Texas  for  bicentennial  leadership,  and  were 
presented  with  a  trophy  from  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association  as  the  outstand- 
ing first  year  Junior  Historian  Chapter  of 
Texas  schools  In  1976;  and 

Whereas,  The  University  of  Texas  Inter- 
scholastlc  League  awarded  a  plaque  to 
Loblolly  for  "Magazine  Excellence"'  In  1975. 
and  the  Southern  Interscholastlc  Press  As- 
sociation gave  the  publication  Its  highest 
ratings  for  a  folklore  magazine  and  for  photo- 
journalism;  and 

Whereas,  Loblolly  has  received  grants  for 
assistance  In  production,  operation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  magazine  from  the  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion of  Texas,  and  the  Southland  Founda- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  An  article  from  Loblolly  was  in- 
cluded In  Some  Still  Do,  the  latest  annual 
book  of  the  Texas  Folklore  Society;  and 

Whereas,  The  1976  awards  program  of  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History  presented  a  Certificate  of  Commen- 
dation to  the  students  at  Gary  High  School 
for  publishing  Loblolly  and  thereby  gaining 
a  better  understanding  of  the  area  and  trans- 
mitting this  understanding  to  others;  and 
Whereas,  The  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
are  justly  proud  of  the  exceptional  achieve- 
ment of  the  Gary  High  School  students  in 


the  publication  of  Loblolly,  a  magazine  which 
has  gained  nationwide  recognition;  now, 
therefore,   be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  65th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  congratu- 
late all  students  Involved  In  the  Loblolly 
magazine  project  and  their  history  teacher 
and  sponsor,  Lincoln  King,  for  their  out- 
standing accomplishment;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  prepared  for  the  sponsor  and  students  of 
Gary  High  School  as  an  expres.=!ion  of  esteem 
from  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  February  23 
and  24,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  February  22,  23,  and  24,  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma) ,  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cohen,  for  10  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Badham,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flippo)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Cornell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baucus,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Eilberg,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $715. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Cochran  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PRESSZ.ER. 
Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flippo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  de  Lugo. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  AuCom. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  Risenhoover  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ammerman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mrs.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  In 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly fat  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

800.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  95- 
86) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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801.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
Renewable  Resources  Program,  pursuant  to 
section  8(c)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Staff  Secre- 
tary, National  Security  Council,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Council's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  during  Jan- 
uary 1977,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977  (Public  Law 
94-350;  90  Stat.  823)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  nomi- 
nated to  be  an  Ambassador  at  Large  and  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  President  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  Chief  of 
Delegation,  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on 
a  building  project  survey  for  San  Jose,  Calif., 
requested  by  a  reduction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
adopted  February  8,  1977;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Labor  Department's  Employment  Serv- 
ice (HRD-76-169);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
finding  that  lower  airline  costs  per  passenger 
are  possible  in  the  United  States  and  could 
result  In  lower  fares  (CED-77-34,  Febru- 
ary 18.  1977);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration,  transmitting  ap- 
propriations requests  for  the  U.S.  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)(3)  of  the  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Act  of  1962;  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  International  Rela- 
tions, and  Appropriations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.R.  3839.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  17,  1977  (H.  Doc. 
95-48),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  3840.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  provisions  relating  to  voct.tional 
education  contained  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3841.  A.bUl  to  exclude  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  a  permanent  foreign 
diplomatic  mission,  and  their  famUies  and 
servants,  from  diplomatic  immunity  from 
criminal  and  civil  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

H.R.  3842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  for  lower  in- 
come Americans  in  fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime  Insur- 
ance programs,  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Neighborhoods,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 

H.R.  3844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  limitation  on  the  credit 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3845.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional year  (through  the  fiscal  year  1978)  the 
recently  enacted  8-percent  Increase  in  social 
services  funding  for  child  care  under  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  further  Increases  in  such  funding 
thereafter  to  reflect  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 

H.R.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to 
further  increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  an  in- 
dividual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3847.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to 
further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  an  In- 
dividual each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  3848.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to 
receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BBEAUX: 
H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  establish  qualifications 
for  Individuals  appointed  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere and  ,  to  authorize  apprc^riatlons  for 
the  committee  for  fiscal  year  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 
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By  Mr.  BRINKLEY 
H.R.   3850.   A   bUl   to  repeal 
tional   Safety   and   Health 
the  Committee  on  Education 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD 
H.R.    3851.   A   bill    to 
support  programs  for  tobacco 
the  1978  crop  of  tobacco;  to 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3852.  A  bill  to  prohibit 
ernment  expense  outside  the 
by  Members  of  Congress  who 
feated,  or  who  have  resigned, 
the  Committee  on  House 

H.R.   3853.   A   bill   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro 
for  homeowners;  to  the 
and  Means. 

H.R.   3854.  A  bill  to  provldt 
relief    to    low-income    elderly 
through  direct  reimbursement 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of 
H.R.  3855.  A  bill  to  amend  th( 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  to 
tary  of  Transportation  to 
requiring   locomotives  and 
equipped  with  bulletproof  glass 
mittee  on  Interstate  and 
By  Mr.  BURGENER 
H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  remove 
tatlons  within  which  programs 
for  veterans  must  be  completed 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BURGENER   (foi 
Mrs.  Pettis)  : 
H.R.   3867.   A   bill    to   provld 
authorization  of  a  compreheni  i 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
resources  problems  and  needs 
water  River  Basin.  Riverside 
to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of 
H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  provide 
who  retired  on  disability  befoi'e 
1976,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
disability    payments    under 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

out  regard  to  the  Income 

section,  and  for  other  purposes 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of 
self,  and  Mr.  Krueger 
HJl.  3859.  A  bill  to  repeal 
basis  provisions  added  by  the 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend 

States  Code,  to  permit 

congressional    questionnaires 
Federal  Income  tax  returns 
to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Service. 
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H.R.  3861.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  t< 
Administrator  of  Veterans' 
$150  allowance  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  _ 
bursement  for  expenses  incurred 
of  each  veteran  in  any  cemet« 
such  State  or  agency  or  politics  1 
of  a  State.  If  the  cemetery  or 
Is  tised  solely  for  the  Interment 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr.   CARNEY    (by 

H.R.  3862.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
where  death  occurs  in  a  State  . 
ministrator  shall  pay  the  actua 
exceed  $250)  of  the  burial  and 
transport  the  body  to  the  placi 
the  same  or  any  other  State;  to 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  ti 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorise 
of  memorial  markers  for 
cemeteries  wherein  the  remains 
ably  discharged  serviceman  are 
able;  to  the  Committee  on 
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By  Mr.  CARB: 
HJl.  3864.  A  blU  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  funding  of  education 
by  means  other  than  property  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mrs.    ScHHOEDER.    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
McCloskey,      Mr.      Ottincer,      Mr. 
Mom.,  Mr.  MoFFETT,  Mr.  PRrrcHARo, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Duncan 
of   Oregon,   Mr.   Graoison,   Mr.   Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  Brodhead,   Mr.  Edwards 
of   Oklahoma,   Mr.    Seiberlinc,    Mr. 
Glickman,    Mr.    Steers,    Mr.    Fish, 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas) ; 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  report  to  Congress  certain  expenditures 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  employees  of  Congress  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  such  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lehman)  : 
H.R.  3866.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign conunerce;  to  grant  additional  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Communication.-;  Commis- 
sion to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  wnen 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal  and  station  equipment  used  for 
telephone  exchange  service;  to  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  in  connection  with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
H.R.  3867.  A  Dill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  sewer  charges  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
deduction  allowed  for  real  yroperly  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Baldus,    Mr.    Blouin,    Mr.    Bonior, 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Steers,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  govern- 
ing appointments  to  the  service  academies 
so  as  to  relieve  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
responsibility  of  making  nominations  for  ap- 
pointments thereto,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA : 
H.R.  3869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  matters  in  the  determination 
of   cost-of-living    allowances    for   employees 
stationed    outside    the    continental    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COUGHUN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,        Mr.        GoODLING,        Mr. 

RuppE,  and  Mr.  Vandee  Jact)  : 
H.R.  3870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  *.n  the  Income  tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  certain 
obligations  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
HJl.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  Federal  assistance 
to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
under  the  AFDC,  child  welfare,  medicaid,  and 
social  services  programs  shall  be  furnished 


on  the  same  basis  (under  the  same  formula 
and  without  specific  dollar  ceilings)  as  in 
the  case  of  other  States,  and  to  amend  sec- 
tion 228  of  such  act  to  extend  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  the  program 
of  special  benefits  at  age  72  for  certain  un- 
insured individuals;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.D' AMOURS: 
H.R.  3872.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  imposing  a  tax  on  the  income  derived 
by  any  individual  from  services  in  the  Fed- 
eral area  within  such  State  if  such  individual 
is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  such  State 
or  of  any  other  State  which  imposes  a  tax 
on  income;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
STAGGERS,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.    Lehman,     Mr.    Downey,    Mrs. 
Lloyd  of   Tennesee,   Mr.   Brodhead, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.    Duncan    of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Frasee, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Ms.  Keys, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Meeds, 
and  Mr.  Maguire)  : 
H.R.  3873.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection  of   franchised   distributors   and   re- 
tailers of  motor  fuel;  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion by  requiring  that  Information  legard- 
Ing  the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline 
be  disclosed  to  consumers;   and  to  prevent 
deterioration    of    competition     In    gasoline 
marketing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Rooney,  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ney)  : 
H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  franchised  distributors  and  retailers 
of  motor  fuel;  to  encourage  conservation  by 
requiring  that  information  regarding  the  oc- 
tane rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be  dis- 
closed to  consumers;  and  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration of  competition  in  gasoline  marketing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoNioB,  Ms.  Chisholm.  Ms.  Collins, 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.   Dri- 
nan,   Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.   Maguire,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,     Mr.     McKiNNEY,     Mr.     Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Scheuer,  Ms.  Spellman. 
Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Baldus)  : 
H.R.  3877.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  relief  for  older 
Americans  who  own  or  rent  their  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
onxo,    Mr.    Bonior,    Mr.    Carr,    Ms. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr.    Der- 
wiNsKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.     McKay.     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Scheiter,  Mr.  Si- 
mon, Ms.  Spellman,  and  Mr.  Wax- 
man)  : 
H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  Strengthen  the  warning 
label  required  on  cigarette  packages,  extend 
such    warning    to   cigarette    advertisements, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
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By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Carr,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California,     Mr.     Gibbons,     Mr. 
Horton,    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    McKay, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Moss,    Mr.   Roybal,   Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Ms.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.    3879.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
the    regulation   of    tobacco   products   under 
that  act  in  the  same  manner  as  food  is  regu- 
lated under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bedell,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 

Dellums,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fraser, 

Mr.     Metcalfe,     Mr.     Mitchell     of 

Maryland,      Mr.      Richmond,      Mr. 

Rosenthal,   and   Mr.   Stark)  : 

H.R.    3880.    A    bill    to    abolish    the    death 

penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 

and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Conmilttee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Carr,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Edwards 
of    California,    Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of   California,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheiter 
and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  3881.  A  bill  to  establish  a  health  pro- 
tection tax  on  cigarettes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Carr,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cor- 
man, Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.   Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 
McKay,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.   3882.   A   bUl   to  regulate   smoking  in 
Federal  facilities  tind  in  facilities  serving  in- 
terstate common  carrier  passengers,  and  for 
other   purposes;    Jointly   to  the   Committees 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce,   and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  3883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  drug  abuse  therapy  programs  In 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  3884.  A  bill  to  make  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Federal 
crime  where  that  use  violates  State  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  3885.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ao  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  3886.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  National  Opportunity  Camps;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Brodhead,   Mr.   Clay,   Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.   Eilberg,  Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Roybal, 
and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  3887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotlfi- 
cation  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 
provide  assistance  (Including  retraining)  to 
employees     who     suffer     employment     loss 
through  the  dislocation  of  business  concerns, 
to  business  concerns  threatened  with  dislo- 
cation, and  to  affected  communities,  to  pre- 
vent Federal  support  for  unjustified  dislo- 
cation, and   for  other  purposes:    Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
dell. Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.     Blouin,     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.    Conyers,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Madigan,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Met- 
calfe, Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moakley,  and 
Mr.  Moffett)  : 
H.R.  3888.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  to  redesignate 
such  area  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Wilder- 
ness Area,  to  withdraw  certain  authorities 
for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle  use  with- 
in such  area,  to  increase  the  payments  made 
to  counties  respecting  such   area,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Richmond,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.    Sei- 
berling,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Steers, 
Mr.   Vento,   Mr.    Weiss.   Mr.   Winn, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the   Boundary   Waters    Canoe    Area,    to   re- 
designate such  area  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Wilderness   Area,   to   withdraw   certain   au- 
thorities for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle 
use  within  such  area,  to  Increase  the  pay- 
ments   made    to    counties    respecting    such 
area,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Railsback. 
and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  3890.  A  bin  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the   Boundary   Waters   Canoe   Area,   to   re- 
designate  such  area  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Wilderness   Area,   to   withdraw   certain   au- 
thorities for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle 
use  within  such  area,  to  Increase  the  pay- 
ments   made    to    counties    respecting   such 
area,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  3891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1964  by  revising  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  participation  in  the  program 
and  increasing  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 
program  administration  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  national  income  formula,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  3892.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  In 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  is  in  a  missing  status  under 
chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
until  the  provisions  of  the  Parts  Peace  Ac- 
cord of  January  27,  1973,  have  been  fully 
compiled  with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3893.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  an 
Optometry  Corps  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  to  provide  a  separate  optometric  service 
within  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  where  violations  are  corrected 
within  the  prescribed  abatement  period  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3896.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  3897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  removal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 


stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  buildings  con- 
structed for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  a  man- 
ner making  them  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  make  certain  considerations  prior  to 
the  closing  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ser'Tlce. 

H.R.  3901.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  nonprofit 
volunteer  flrefighting  or  rescue  organizations 
from  the  Inderal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel,  and  certain  other  articles  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3903.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
comprehensive  medical,  hospital,  and  dental 
care  as  protection  against  the  cost  of  ordi- 
nary and  catastrophic  Illness  by  requiring 
employers  to  make  Insurance  available  to 
each  employee  and  his  family,  by  Federal 
financing  of  insurance  for  persons  of  low 
Income,  In  whole  or  in  part  according  to 
ability  to  pay,  and  by  assuring  the  availability 
of  insurance  to  all  persons  regardless  of  medi- 
cal history,  and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable 
basis;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3904.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometric  and  medical  vision 
care;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  3905.  A  bin  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY : 
H.R.  3906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States   Code,   to  make  Inauguration  Day  a 
legal  public  holiday;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  De- 
LANEY,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Mr.   Roybal,  Mr.   Oilman, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.    Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mrs.    Spellman,    Ms. 
Mikulski,   Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.   Simon, 
Mrs.    Collins   of   Illinois,    and   Mr. 
Carr)  : 
H.R.  3907.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  repairing  and  replacing  unsafe  highway 
bridges;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works   and   Transportation  and  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Mr.  Cornwell.  Mr.  Glick- 
man. Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Mr.  FiTHiAN,  and  Mr.  Markey  ) : 
H.R.    3908.    A    bin    to    provide    that    the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  .^ct  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  ap- 
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ply  to  taxable  years  beglnnln  ; 
ber  31.  1976;  to  the  Committi 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
H.R.   3909.   A   bill   to 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  engag  i 
investigations  of  a  potentla'. 
development;  to  the  Commit* 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KASTENMEIEF 
and  Mr.  Bedell)  : 
H.R.  3910.  A  bill  to  amend 
to  provide  for  additional 
tain    anticompetitive 
agricultural  industry;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for 
HALL,   Mr.   Stockman 
and  Mr.  WHrrEHURsx) 
H.R.  3911.  A  bill  to  exempt 
producers  of  certain  natural  i 
latlon  of  the  Federal  Power 
from  the  requirement  of  certi 
lie  convenience  and  necessity 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 
poses;   to  the  Committee  ou 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for 

RONCALIO)  : 

H.R.  3912.   A   bill   to 
tional  Ski  Patrol  System,  Inc. 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.    KILDEE     (for 
Murphy  of  New  York, 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Dan 
QuiE,    Mr.    Ftiqua 
Pease.    Mr.    Edwards 
Mr.    McCormack.    Mr 
Corrada,  Mr.  Scheuer 
and  Mr.  Stockman) 
H.R.  3913.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
tion  of  children  and  the 
Interstate    or    foreign    comm 
graphs  or  films  depicting  such 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

By    Mr.    KILDEE     (for 
Murphy   of   New   Yorh 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bedel 
Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.   Dicks 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Bonioi 
HOLM,   Mr.   Nolan,   Mt 
Moorhead    of 
Neal) : 
H.R.  3914.  A  bin  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
tion  of  children  and  the 
Interstate    or   foreign    commerce 
graphs  or  films  depicting  such 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself 
LO,  Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr 
fornia,    Mrs.    ChisholJi 

YERS,     Ms.     FENWICK 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jenre 
VA,    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr. 
Pattison   of   New   Yorl : 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Star:  c 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn-so}j 
nla,  and  Mr.  Wolff) 
H.R.  3915.  A  bill  to  amend 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  primary  form  In  which 
be  furnished  under  the  child 
Ices  program,  for  supportive 
and  in-home  services  to 
illes;  to  the  Committee  on  Way 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (  for  himsel 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Ca 
Badillo.   Mr.   Baucus 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Bi.' 
ham,   Mr.   Blouin.   Mr. 
Brodhead.    Mr.    Carne 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illino 
YERS,  Mr.   Dellums,   M 
Downey.   Mr.   Drinan 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Eocar, 
of  California.  Mr 
cell,   and  Mr.   Ford  ol 
H.R.  3916.  A  bill  to  amend 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security 
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after  Decem- 
on  Ways  and 


himself.    Mr. 

.   Mr.   Vento, 

,  Mr.  Treen, 

Mr.    SiMON, 

,  Mrs.  Chis- 

MoTTL,   Mr. 

and    Mr. 


tl  le  18.  United 
se:  ual  exploita- 
tran  sportation  in 
of   photo- 
exploitation; 
clary. 
,  Mr.  Badil- 
B+)WN  of  Call- 
Mr.    Con- 
Hawkins. 
TE,  Mr.  Mik- 
CIberstar,    Mr. 
Mr.   Price, 
Mr.  Weiss, 
of  Califor- 
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se  -vices 
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B  of  title 

provide,  as 

are  to 

elfare  serv- 

.'  treatment 

and  fam- 

;  and  Means. 

.  Mr.  Pepper, 

ifornia.    Mr. 

Beard  of 

Mr.  Bing- 

BONIOR,    Mr. 

.    Mr.    Clay, 

s,    Mr.   Con- 

DiCGS.   Mr. 

Mr.   DuNc.\N 

Mr.  Edw.^rds 

Mr.  Fas- 

Michigan)  : 

B  of  title 

to  broaden 


the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-vlsit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  individual  need 
skilled  nursing  care  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  services,  to  amend  part  A  of  such  title 
to  liberalize  the  coverage  of  post-hospital 
home  health  services  thereunder,  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  to  require  the  inclu- 
sion of  home  health  services  In  a  State's 
medicaid  program  and  to  permit  payments  of 
housing  costs  under  such  a  program  for 
elderly  persons  who  would  otherwise  require 
nursing  home  care,  to  provide  expanded  Fed- 
eral funding  for  congregate  housing  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Lent,   Ms.   Meyner,   Ms.   Mikulski, 

Mr.       MiNETA,       Mr.       MOAKLEY,       Mr. 

Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Neal, 

Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 

Rangel.    Mr.    Richmond,    and    Mr. 

Rinaldo ) : 
H.R.  3917.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-visit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  an  individual 
need  skilled  nursing  care  in  order  to  qualify 
for  such  services,  to  amend  part  A  of  such 
title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of  post-hospi- 
tal home  health  services  thereunder,  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  require  the 
inclusion  of  home  health  services  In  a  State's 
medicaid  program  and  to  permit  payments  of 
housing  costs  under  such  a  program  for 
elderly  person.s  who  would  otherwise  require 
nursing  home  care,  to  provide  expanded  Fed- 
eral funding  for  congregate  housing  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  3918.  .\  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Securicy  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  nsurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  ih.-  Committee  on  Ways  anJ 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT ; 

H.R.  3919.  A  Oil!  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  a  hydroelectric  powerplant  as  an 
addition  to  the  twisting  Monticello  Dam,  So- 
lano Project,  California,  under  Federal  Recla- 
mation La^r.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  19.30.  to  enlarge  the  service  area 
of  the  Sa^ramcru,  canals  unit  ol  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  to  include  Yolo  and 
Solano  Counties,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3921.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  placed  In  internment 
camps  during  World  War  II  shall  be  credited 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  with 
the  time  they  spent  In  such  camps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  stu- 
dents at  State  maritime  academies  and  col- 
leges as  Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  CallfornU  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr. 
Caputo,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  High- 
TOWER,     Mr.     Robinson,     and     Mr. 
Santini)  : 
H.R.  3923.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  certain  Federal   regulatory 
agencies  or  their  successor  agencies  after  a 
specified  period  of  time,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,   and   Rules. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  3924.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana   certain    public    domain    lands;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.   3925.    A    bni    designating   the    apple 
blossom  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil    Service. 

By  Mr.   McEWEN: 
H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive  system   of   liability   and   compensation 
for  ollspill  damage  and  removal  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Ms.   MIKULSKI: 
H.R.   3927.   A   bill   to   repeal   the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  In  the 
exclusion  for  sick  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA : 
H.R.  3928.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees compensated  at  the  rates  in  effect  for 
GS-13  and  above  to  disclose  each  position 
held  by  such  employees  during  the  3  years 
preceding  and  following  their  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government;  Jointly,  "to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  Badilio,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.     Blanchard.     Mrs.     Boggs,     Mr! 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Carney,    Mr.    Carr,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards        of        California,        Mr. 
Fauntroy,     Mr.     Fisher,     and     Mr. 
Fraser) : 
H.R.  3929.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  public  moneys,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,   Mr.   Jacobs,   Ms.   Jordan,   Mr. 
LaPalce.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.   Minish,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  : 
H.R.  3930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  public  moneys,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself,  Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Caputo. 
and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon)  ; 
H.R.  3931.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  public  moneys,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York : 
H.R.  3932.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  Federal 
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income  taxation  a  trust  established  by  a  tax- 
payer for  the  purpose  of  providing  care  for 
certain  mentally  incompetent  relatives  of  the 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3933.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  program 
more  effective,  and  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram more  realistically  available,  for  men- 
tally retarded  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3934.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  income,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  and  amount  of  benefits 
under  the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  of  certain  earned  Income  received 
by  reason  of  employment  In  a  sheltered  work 
setting;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3936.  A  blH  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  payments 
of  tuition,  fees,  or  other  training  costs  by 
any  person  for  a  mentally  retarded  adult 
individual  attending  a  school  for  the  re- 
tarded shall  not  be  treated  as  Income  of 
such  Individual  in  determining  his  or  her 
eligibility  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  an  Individual's 
eligibility  for  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits,  and  to  provide  that  support  and 
maintenance  furnished  a  mentally  retarded 
individual  living  In  another  person's  house- 
hold shall  not  constitute  Income  to  him  for 
supplemental  security  incomo  benefit  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
H.R.  3938.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  for  services  furnished  by 
physician  extenders  and  clinical  staff  of 
community  mental  health  centers;  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kostmater, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Michael  O.  Mtehs, 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.   Charles  Wil- 
son    of    Texas,     Mr.     Mitchell     of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr.  F^sh, 
Mr.    Scheuer,    Ms.    Chisholm,    and 
Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  establish  a  short-term 
energy    stamp    program    to    provide    energy 
stamps  to  low  and  moderate  income  house- 
holds to  help  meet  the  costs  of  rising  fuel 
bills  caused  by  the  severe  winter  oX  1977;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA : 
H.R.  3940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  needed  reforms 
in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  with  emphasis  upon  im- 
proving the  administration  of  such  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
ByMr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.   3941.   A   bill    to   authorize   a   Federal 
civil   defense   program,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI   (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
gell,    Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,   Mr.   Blanchard, 
Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr.  Brodhead)  : 
H.R.  3942.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  cities  to  en- 


courage the  increased  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  to  encourage  other  urban  forestry 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
Palce, and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  educate,  motivate,  and  encourage 
secondary  school   students   from   disadvan- 
taged   backgrounds    to   pursue    professional 
training  at  the  graduate  level  In  the  bio- 
medical sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr  PRESSLER: 
H.R.  3944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3945.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  "Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  American 
Indian  in  order  to  create  meaningful  jobs 
and  to  Improve  conditions  among  Indians 
and  non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in 
other  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    QUIE    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Prenzel) : 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period   the  rate  of  duty  on  wool   not 
finer  than  46s;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  3947.  A  bHl  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
In  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3948.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (without  affecting  any  other  per- 
son's entitlement  to  benefits  for  that 
month) ,  in  order  to  provide  such  Individual's 
family  with  assistance  in  meeting  the  extra 
death-related  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  3950.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  annual  col- 
lection and  publication  of  world  population 
statistics  and  other  data;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  former 
spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  who  is  mar- 
ried to  such  employee  for  20  years  or  more 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  em- 
ployee's annuity  and  to  a  jxirtlon  of  the 
annuity  of  any  surviving  spouse  of  such 
employee:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fary.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
LePante.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.R.  3952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 
viding an  additional  investment  credit  for 
machinery  placed  in  service  in  existing  man- 


ufacturing plants  or  in   nearby  plants;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SATTERPIELD    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  : 
H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  revise  the 
provisions  therein  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Veterans' 
Administration    medical    facilities;     to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  3954.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction 
of   certain   Federal   courts  with   respect   to 
public  schools  and  to  confer  such  jurisdic- 
tion upon  certain  other  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvH  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of  choice 
in  student  assignments  In  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3956.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  to  Issue  busing  orders 
based  on  race,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ     (lor    himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.   Downey,    Mr.   Drinan, 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,     Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Prenzex,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.    Hawkins,     Mrs.     Meyner.     Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 
Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Weiss,    and   Mr. 
Wirth)  : 
H.R.  3957.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  agen- 
cies  to  experiment   with  fiexlble  and  com- 
pressed   employee    work    schedules;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   SPENCE: 
H.R.  3958.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  3959.  A  bUl  to  require  the  distribution 
of  pinpoint  disaster  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  between  January  2,  1968.  and 
October  1.  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3960.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  and  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  acts  implemented  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER: 
H.R.  3962.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  maximum 
Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  any  State 
meat  or  poultry  Inspection  system  from  50 
to  80  percent;    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Obey,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr.    McHugh, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Press- 
LER,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  provide  the  American 
consumer  the  assurance  that  foreign  dairy 
products  marketed  in  the  United  States  meet 
minimum  standards  of  quality  by  requiring 
the  Inspection  of  these  products  at  the  U.S. 
ports  of  entry,  at  the  foreign  milk  processing 
plants  which  provide  dairy  products  lor  ex- 
port to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  foreign 
dairy  farms  which  supply  milk  to  foreign 
milk  processing  plants  for  the  production  of 
dairy  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS : 
H.R.    3964.    A    bUl    to    provide    that    the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  ol  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to    taxable    years    beginning    alter    Decem-' 
ber  31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  TEAOUE  (for 
roRo,   Mr.  Lloyd  of 
OoLDWATis,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  3965.  A  bUl  to  authorise 
velopment,  and  demonstratic  n 
latlng  to  aviation,  and  for  othpr 
the  Committee  on  Science 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT : 
H.R.  3966.  A  bill  to  encourfge 
mentation  of  certain  State 
grams  to  conserve  natural  gaj 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and 

H  R.  3967.  A  bill  to  assure 
of  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
sonable  prices  for  consumers, 
purposes:    to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3968.  A  bill  to  amen< . 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to 
credits  for  expenditures  by 
solar   heating    and    cooling 
stalled  in  new  or  existing 
Ings,  and  tax  credits  for 
individual  for  Insulation  In  su^sh 
principal  residence,  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  anc ; 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  establfeh 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  oth(  r 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  3970.  A  bin  to  amend 
United   States  Code   to  provide 
destruction  of  certain 
other   purposes:    to   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3971.  A  bin  to  Improve 
court  system,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (foi 
Patterson  of  California 
of  California,  Mr.  BadiJam 
of  California,  and  Mr 
H.R.  3972.  A  bUl  to  establish 
U.S.  district  court  in  the  State 
to  the  Committee  on  the 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for 
Walsh,  Mr.  Carney, 
California,    Mr.    Rodii« 
Mr.   PuRSELL,  Mr. 
LARZ,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mi 
Moakley,    Mr.    Roe, 
Howard,    Mr.    Rangel 
Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.   LaFalce,   Mr 
zoLi,  and  Ms.  ChishoiIm 
H.R.  3973.  A  bUl  to  amend  t 
States  Code,  to  provide  cou 
tain    veterans:     to    permit 
monthly  educational  assistance 
eligible  veterans  and 
the    criteria   for    nonaccredltefe 
provide  alternative  financial 
assistance    to    peace-time    pos 
erans  affected  by  the  expiration 
limiting  period;  to  provide  for 
e.xtenslon  of  the  delimiting 
tain  Vietnam   era   veterans: 
the  development  of  additional 
employment,  and  adjustment 
grams  for  veterans;   to  provld 
rectlon    and    preclusion    of, 
against,  abuses  and  misuse  of 
fits;  and  to  otherwise  enhanc( 
the   effectiveness.   Integrity, 
of    veterans    readjustment 
grams:  to  the  Committee  on 

By    Mr.     WOLFF     (for 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stttods, 
of   California,   Mr. 
DiLLo,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
BtTRKE  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Collins  of  nUnols, 
Anderson    of 
Maguire)  : 
H.R.  3974.  A  bin  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  provide  cou 
veterans;     to    permit 
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monthly  educational  assistance  payments  to 
eligible  veterans  and  dependents;  to  revise 
the  criteria  for  nonaccredited  courses;  to  pro- 
vide alternative  fln&nclal  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  peace-time  post-Korean  veterans 
affected  by  the  expiration  of  their  delimiting 
period:  to  provide  for  a  conditional  extension 
of  the  delimiting  period  for  certain  Vietnam 
era  veterans;  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  additional  educational,  employment,  and 
adjustment  assistance  programs  for  veterans; 
to  provide  for  the  correction  and  preclusion 
of,  and  protection  against,  abuses  and  misuse 
of  veterans  benefits;  and  to  otherwise  en- 
hance and  Improve  the  effectiveness,  Integ- 
rity, and  utilization  of  veterans  readjust- 
ment assistance  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mi  Rtch- 
mond,  Mr.  CORNWELL,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.    Lederer,    Mr.    Applegate,    Ms. 

HOLTZMAN,  Ms.  MiKCLSKI,  Mr.  WiRTH 

Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Moffett,  and  Mr. 

CORRADA) : 

H.R.  3975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  counseling  for  certain 
veterans;  *o  permit  acceleration  of  monthly 
education&l  assistance  payments  to  eUglble 
veterans  and  dependents;  to  revise  the  cri- 
teria for  nonaccredited  courses;  to  provide  al- 
ternative financial  and  educational  assistance 
to  peace-time  post-Korean  veterans  affected 
by  the  expiration  of  their  delimiting  period; 
to  provide  for  a  conditional  extension  of  the 
deUmlting  period  for  certain  Vietnam  era 
veterans;  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
additional  educational,  employment,' and  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  for  veterans; 
to  provide  for  the  correction  and  preclusion 
of,  and  protection  against,  abuses  and  misuse 
of  veterans  benefits;  and  to  otherwise  en- 
hance and  Improve  the  effectlvenes,  integrity, 
and  utilization  of  veterans  readjustment  as- 
sistance programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3976.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  for  the  fiscal 
year   1977,   and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI : 
HJi.  3977.  A  bin  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S. 
flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Jeffords,   Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.     Oberstar,    Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    Mottl,    Mr.    Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr   Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.  Kkebs,  and  Mr.  Panetta)  : 
H.R.  3978.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion of  solar  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  programs  in  certain  agri- 
cultural   programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agricultvu-e. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bingham,      Mr.      Harrington.      Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland)  : 
H.R.   3979.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  encourage  greater 
emphasis  on  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion    of     energy     in     developing     countries 
through  the  development  and  utilization  of 
unconventional  energy  technologies;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland)  : 


H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  cooi>eratlve 
programs  with  less-developed  countries  for 
the  development  of  unconventional  energy 
technologies;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  International 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baucds,  Mr.  Bedell,   Mr.  Brown  of 
California,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
Jeffords.    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland, 
Mr.     McKiNNEY,     Mr.     Mottl,     Mr. 
Oberstar,    Mr.    Ottinger,    and    Mr. 
Richmond)  : 
H.R.  3981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  incentives 
*or  the  commercial  application  of  solar  en- 
ergy,   energy    consei  ■'atlon,    a;:d    renewable 
resource  equipment  und  devices  in  homes, 
neighborhood    and    community    structures, 
small  businesses,  and  facilities  owned  or  oc- 
cupied  by   nonprofit   organizations;    Joint: y 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  McOORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Oberstar.     Mr.     Pickle,     and     Mr. 
Richmdnd)  : 
HJl.   3982.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  ct 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  total 
energy  systems  in  Federal  buildings;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Battcus,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
Mottl,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Pickle, 
and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  3983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  existing  solar  energy  devices  for 
use  in  Government  buildings:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    BEDELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mottl,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr.    Baucus, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.    Oberstar.    Mr.    Ottinger.    Mr. 
Pickle,   and   Mr.   Richmond)  : 
H.R.  3984.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of   1974   to 
provide  certain  assistance  to  individuals  and 
sman  business  concerns  in  the  areas  of  solar 
energy  equipment  and  energy-related  inven- 
tions;   Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  and  Science  and  Technologv. 

By   Mr.   MOAKLEY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  3985.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  conservation  of  energy  used 
to  heat  or  cool  residences  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of  renew- 
able fuel  energy  sources;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
iirgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977,  for  disaster 
relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  Members  of  Congress  and   the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By    Mr.    CARNEY    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Fenwick,    Mr.    Walker,    Mr.    de    la 

Garza,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roe, 

Mr.   Yatron,   Mr.   John   L.   Burton, 

Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Beard 

of    Rhode    Island,    Mr.    Winn,    Ms. 

MncuLSKi,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Rahall, 

Mr.     McDade,     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr. 

Kemp,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Lent,   Mr. 

Vento,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr. 

Simon,  and  Mr.  Neal  ) : 

H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 

November  6,  1977,  and  ending  November  12, 

1977,  as  National  Volunteer  Firemen  Week; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 

Service. 

By    Mr.    CARNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downey,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.   Florio, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bal- 
dus,   Mr.    Howard,   Mr.    Wolff,   Mr. 
Whitehurst,      Mr.      Horton,      Mr. 
Hughes.    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Abdnor, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jenbette. 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Wydler,    Mr. 
Caputo,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
and  Mr.  Ottinger)  : 
H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
November  6,  1977,  and  ending  November  12, 
1977,  as  National  Volunteer  Firemen  Week: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    CARNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Steers,    Mr. 
Stockman,    Mr,    Ertel,    Mr.    Davis, 
Mr.     Moffett,     Mr.     Scheuer,     Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Fisk,  Mr.  Forsthe. 
Mr.   Hollenbeck,   Mr.   Gudger,  and 
Mr.  Dicks)  : 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
November  6,  1977,  and  ending  November  12, 
1977,  as  National  Volunteer  Firemen  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  FITHIAN: 
H.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  and  adoption  of  the 
American  marigold  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mr.   Goodling.    Mr.   Jenrette, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Coastltution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year  term  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  provide  for 
3-year    terms    for   Representatives,    and    for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  number  of  consecutive 
terms  that  Representatives  and  Senators  may 
serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.J.    Res.    277.   Joint   resolution   to   com- 
memorate   the    65th    Anniversary    of    Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  and  provide  for  the  de- 
signation of  the  week  of  March  6-12,  1977,  as 
"Girl  Scouts  of  America  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  SNYDER: 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  right  of  life  to  the 
unborn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  continuance  in  office  of  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  of  Inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  inter- 
national conference  In  the  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1978  and  authorize  and  appropri- 
ation therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
business  and  labor  should  support  President 
Jimmy  Carter  in  his  efforts  to  curb  Inflation 
by  voluntarily  agreeing  to  provide  him  with 
advance  notification  of  any  proposed  wage 
or  price  Increases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  end  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  KELLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  conduct  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  all  acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
Influence  Members  of  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.   MncvA,    Mr.    O'Brien,   Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    127.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President    actively    seek    an    international 
convention  which  has  as  Its  goal  a  multi- 
lateral treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  Interna- 
tional terrorists:   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

ByMr  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Res.  314.  Resolution  to  insure  that  the 
quality  and   quantity   of  free   broadcasting 
service  not  be  impaired:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California : 
H.   Res.   315.   Resolution   to   provide   that 
employees  of  the  House  Beauty  Shop  shall 
be  subject  to  the  compensation  classification 
system  established  by  the  House  Employees 
Position   Classification   Act,    and    for   other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gradi- 
soN,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  McClos- 
KET,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr. 
Mottl,   Mr.    AuCoin,   Mr.   Moffett, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  San- 
TTNi,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Lttndine,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  IcHORD.  and  Mr.  Hannaford)  ; 
H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
committee   approval   of   certain    travel   pro- 
posals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.  Res.  317.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
committee  approval  of  certain  travel  pro- 
posals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Tj.s. -owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  hUnself.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and  study 


authorized  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1977  by  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Burgeneb,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Mr.  WIGGINS) : 
H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Immediate 
removal  of  certain  regulations   unilaterally 
put  in  place  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity which  have  the  effect  of  damaging 
and  interfering  with  historic  and  acceptable 
trade  patterns  in  the  U.S.  exports  of  dried 
prunes,  and  efforts  made  to  restrict  exports 
of  walnuts  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations,  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Ambbo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.   Brown  of  California,  Mr.   Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  and  Mr.  McKinnzy)  : 
H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  Installing  solar  energy  equipment 
in  the  House  Office  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California.    Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Blouin,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown 
of    California,    Mr.    Burgener,    Mr. 
Obey,   Mr.   Carr,   Mr.    Conable,    Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Harris,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
HoRTON,     Mr.     Jeffords,     and     Mr. 
Kasten)  : 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  to  require  that  the 
Congressional  Record  contain  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Llotd  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mrs.     ScHROTCDER.    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Treen,  and 
Mr.  Chart  Es  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  to  require  that  the 
Congressional  Record  contain  a  verbatim  ac- 
count of  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 
Archer.   Mr.   Armstrong.   Mr.   Beil- 
enson,   Mr.   BoLAND.   Mr.   Brodhead, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.   Dicks.    Mr.   Dodd.    Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.    GuYER,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr. 
Hollenbeck,    Ms,    Holtzman,    Mr. 
Hyde,  and  Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.  Res.  325.  Resolution  to  require  that  the 
Congressional    Record    contain    a    verbatim 
siccount  of  remarks  actually  delivered  on  the 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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By    Mr.    STEIGER    (fo 
Martin.  Mr.  Moor  heap 
Mr.    O'Brien.     Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Pike, 
Simon,  Mr.  Steers.  Mi 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr 
MATER,  Mr.  Hacedorn, 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr 
Mr.  Lagomahsino,  Mr 
Evans  of  Delaware 
of  CkJlorado)  : 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  to  r 
Congressional  Record  contain 
count  of  remarks  actually 
floor,  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.    Res.    327.    Resolution    to 
employees  of  the  House  Beautj 
subject   to   the   compensation 
system  established  by  the 
Position    Classification    Act. 
purposes;   to  the  Committee 
ministration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RE  SOLUTIONS 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule 
bills  and  resolutions  were  i 
severally  referred  as  follow|s 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  3"986.  A  bill  for  the  rejef 
Saidzada:  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 
H.R.  3987.  A  bill  for  the  relle  r 
J.    Coughlan;    to    the    Comml 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H  R    3988.  A  bill  for  the 
Frank  A.  Moorhead;    to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO 
H.R.  3989.  A  bill  for  the  reliel 
Patterson;   to  the  Committee 
clary. 

H.R.  3990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  |of 
ces  Parker;  to  the  Committee 
clary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT : 
H.R.  3991.  A  bill  for  the  re 
U.  Rollins;  to  the  Committee 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN : 
H.R.   3992.  A  bill  for  the  r^ief 
Grana;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  Staggers: 
H.R.  3993.  A  bill  for  the  rell4f 
Davis;   to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  3994.  A  bill  for  the 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RURAt 
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CAL  YEAR  1978 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKIf  RIDGE 


OF    KENTTJCKY 


1977 

Speaker. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  February  22 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE,  air 
"underemployment  and  uner  iployment 
"deficit  spending  and  econcmic  stimu- 
lus," "job  creation,"  and  othe  r  words  and 
phrases  continue  to  fnistrate  the  best 
intentions  of  everyone  concerned  with 
solutions  to  adverse  economic  conditions. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  public 
jobs  program  will  ultimateljj  depend  on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

p.  Abbott;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hablb 
Haddad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Young  Hee  Kim  Kang,  Hee  Jae  Kang,  Hee  Jin 
Kr.ng.  and  Hee  Soo  Kang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH : 

H.R.  3997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Mental  Health  Center;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

52.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
W.  T.  O'Neill,  executive  vice  president,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News.  Va.,  relative  to  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards  program,  which  was  re- 
ferred jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  11 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  21,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  3  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  carry  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  only  for  making  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  projects 
for  the  replacement  or  reconstruction  of 
bridges  on  those  highways  which  are  on 
any  Federal-aid  system.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'Federal-aid  system'  and 
'highway'  have  the  meaning  given  such  terms 
in  section  101  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Page  5.  line  14.  strike  out  "113"  and  In- 
sert "114". 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  8  through  20,  in- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94- 
369)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a;  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  all  funds  appropriated  after 
February  22,  1977,  under  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  States  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
all  States.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  not  more  than  2V2  per 
centum  of  all  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  granted  to  Indian  tribes 
under  this  Act  for  local  public  works 
projects.". 

Reletter  succeeding  subsections  and  refer- 
ences thereto  accordingly. 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  21,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  2  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  carry  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  only  for  making  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  projects 
for  the  replacement  or  reconstruction  of 
bridges  on  those  highways  which  are  not  on 
any  Federal-aid  system.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'Federal-aid  system'  and 
'highway'  have  the  meaning  given  such 
terms  In  section  101  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code.". 

Page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
"114". 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
"114". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland : 
Page  2.  line  23,  insert  "(1)"  immediately 
before  "Notwithstanding". 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  quotation  marks. 

Page  3,  Immediately  after  line  7,  add  the 
following : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  for  any  local  public  works  project  un- 
less at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  which  will  be  used 
In  such  project  are  procured  from  minority 
business  enterprises.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'minority  business  en- 
terprise' means  a  business  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  which  is  owned  by  minority  group 
members  or.  In  case  of  publicly  owned  busi- 
nesses, at  least  51  percent  of  the  stock  of 
which  Is  owned  by  minority  group  members. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
minority  group  members  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  Negroes,  Spanish- 
speaking.  Orientals,  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts.". 
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the  ability  of  the  private  jobs  sector  to 
support  it,  including  the  time  element 
for  such  support.  In  this  context,  the  fate 
of  the  private  jobs  sector  will  depend 
on  the  impact  of  programs  envisioned  by 
and  for  the  public  jobs  sector,  because 
the  private  jobs  sector  must  provide  the 
tax  base  and  tax  revenues  for  the  finan- 
cial support  of  such  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  bipartisan  con- 
gressional rural  caucus.  I  respectfully 
submit  a  report  on  CRC  budget  pro- 
posals for  selected  rural  loan,  grant,  and 
special  programs  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to- 
tahng  $16.4  billion  which  call  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  already  existing 
and  proven  loan  and  grant  programs  un- 
der Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
semifinal  CRC  report  recommends  farm 
and  nonfarm  lending  authorization  in- 


creases under  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, where  applicable,  making  available 
financial  resources  to  accommodate  cred- 
it needs.  It  also  stimulates  the  economy 
with  protection  of  existing  jobs  plus  the 
creation  of  new  and  additional  jobs,  re- 
sulting in  tax  revenues  from  wages  and 
salaries  as  well  as  profitability  potential 
for  farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises. 

The  full  implementation  of  these  fi- 
nancial resources  to  meet  such  credit 
needs  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
farmers,  nonfarmers,  and  our  Nation.  It 
creates  jobs  at  a  profit  to  the  taxpayer 
without  deficit  financing  and  utilizes  ex- 
isting and  experienced  Federal  and  pri- 
vate resources,  already  in  place,  through- 
out the  country  in  urban  as  well  as  rural 
areas. 

This  proposed  $16.4  billion  program, 
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which  might  well  produce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  to  3  million  private  sector 
jobs,  is  more  than  95  percent  privately, 
nontax  dollar  funded. 

In  behalf  of  the  CRC  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  report  follows. 
Subject   Report   on  semi-final   CRC   budget 
proposals  for  selected  rural  loan,  grant, 
and  special  programs  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
From    Congressman    John    B.    Breckinridge, 

Chairman.   (225-4706) 
Contact  Frank  G.  Tsutras.   (225-5080) 

The  CRC  Executive  Committee  released  its 
semifinal  CRC  budget  proposals  for  selected 
rural  loan,  grant,  and  special  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1978  which  include  recommenda- 
tions for  selected  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion program  funding  levels  of  $557  million 
for  grant  appropriations  and  $15.9  million 
for  loan  level  authorlzatlonfl  by  the  appro- 
priations committees,  totaling  $16.4  billion. 

The  proposed  $557  million  grant  appropria- 
tions include  $85  million  for  rural  housing 
programs.  $397  million  for  community  pro- 
grams, and  $75  million  for  business  and  In- 
dustrial programs,  all  of  which  are  appro- 
priated items. 

Housing  program  grants — Housing  Act  of 
1949 
[In  millions] 

Farm  labor  housing  grants  (516) $25 

Housing  repair  grants   (504) 20 

Mutual  and  self  help  housing  site  grants 

and   technical   assistance    (523) 10 

Housing  research   grants    (506) 10 

Rent  suijplements   (521) 15 

Technical  assistance  grants  (525) 5 

Total  housing  program  grants 85 

COMMTTNITY    PROGRAM    GRANTS 

Water     and     waste     disposal     planning 

grants    (306) 30 

Water  and  waste  disposal   development 

grants    (306) 300 

Rural  community  fire  protection  grants 

(title  IV  RDA) 7 

Rural     development     planning     grants 

(306)    10 

Pollution     abatement     project     grants 

(310b)    50 


Total  community  program  grants.  397 

BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRIAL    PROGRAM    GRANTS- 

Rural  development  grants  (31  OB) 50 

Small    enterprise    pollution    abatement 
grants    (312) 25 

Total     business     and     Industrial 
grants    75 

The  proposed  $15.9  billion  loan  authoriza- 
tion levels  include  $2.3  billion  for  farmer 
programs,  $6.6  billion  for  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, $4.0  billion  for  rural  community  pro- 
grams, and  $3.0  billion  for  rural  business  and 
industrial  programs,  which  do  not  directly 
add  to  Federal  budget  outlays  inasmuch  as. 
with  the  exception  of  interest  subsidies  and 
losses,  Insured  loans  do  not  add  directly 
to  budget  outlays.  These  loans  are  resold 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and 
guaranteed  loans  do  not  apfjear  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  except  as  losses  occur — so-called 
sublsidies/losses  are  offset  by  100  percent 
return  on  investment. 
Farmer    program    loan   authorization   levels 

[In  millions] 
Emergency   loans    (321)    (Can   be   in- 
creased as  required) 200 

Farm  ownership  loans  (303) 1,  000 

Operating  loans  (311) 1,000 

Soil  and  water  loans  (304) 60 

Grazing  loans  (306) 10 
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SCS  loans   (P.L.  83-566.  Sec.  8)    (P.L. 

87-703,  Sec.   102) 30 

Indian   tribal   land   acquisition  loans 

(306)    11 

Recreation  loans  (304) 5 


Total  farmer  program  loans- 


2.316 


HOUSING  PROGRAM  LOAN  AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 
(HOUSING    ACT    OF     1949) 

Low  Income  housing  loans  (502) 3,000 

Moderate  income  housing  loans  (502)  -.2,  000 
Above  moderate  income  housing  loans 

(502)    (Guaranteed) 500 

Rental  housing  loans  (515) 1,000 

Farm  labor  housing  loans  (514) 25 

Housing  repair  loans  and  other  (504).  20 
Mutual  and  self  help  housing  site  loans 

and  technical  assistance  (523) 10 

Site  loans  (524) 5 

Mobile  park  loans  (527) 2 

Predevelopment  loans   (525b) 3 


Total  housing  program  loans 6,656 


COMMUNrrY      PROGRAM      LOAN      AUTHORIZATION 
LEVELS 

Water  and  waste  disposal  loans  (306) .  3, 000 
Community  facility  loans  (306) 1,000 


Total  community  program  loans.  4,  000 

The  existing  authorities  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  constitute  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective, economical,  and  beneficial  ways  to 
alleviate  and  eliminate  underemployment 
and  unemplojmient  in  rural  areas,  providing 
a  much-needed  job-creation  stimulus  for 
farm  and  nonfarm  stable  employment.  In- 
cluding the  rural  disadvantaged.  These  pro- 
posals can  also  save  the  lives  of  many  farm 
and  nonfarm  operations  currently  facing 
disastrous  financial  crisis  or  possible  bank- 
ruptcy for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 

The  CRC  report  recommends  that  Federal 
agencies  with  established  and  proven  loan 
programs  should  place  greater  responsibility 
on  the  supervised  financial  institution  with 
the  major  portion  of  the  loans  consummated. 
Such  authority  shall  be  a  discriminate  au- 
thority to  approve  loans  on  an  automatic 
or  semiautomatic  basis  by  those  banks  which 
exercise  good  credit  and  judgment  and  main- 
tain satisfactory  records  of  loan  repayment. 
This  would  eliminate  the  heavy  burden  of 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  detailed  analysis. 

The  potential  for  Job-creation  and  jobs- 
saved  could  total  hundreds  of  thousands,  re- 
sulting from  a  major  Injection  and  avail- 
ability of  private  capital  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral guaranteed  and  Insured  loans  and  a 
small  Federal  grant  resource. 

This  program  will  significantly  alleviate 
the  urban  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment problems  by  creating  jobs  in  rural 
areas  and  decreasing  rural  migration  to  the 
cities  in  search  of  employment. 

The  CRC  proposals  supplement  existing 
authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture under  title  VI  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  bring  together  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  executive  branch  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  planning  for  and  providing 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  construction  of 
needed  community,  water  and  waste  disposal 
facilities;  new  farm  and  nonfarm  enter- 
prises; the  practical  renovation  and  new  con- 
struction of  housing;  and.  above  all,  the  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  financial  assistance  to  keep 
existing  farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises  from 
bankruptcy. 

The  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Cabi- 
net should  expand  the  FmHA  business  and 
industrial  loan  programs  and  the  Small  B\isi- 
ness  Administration  programs  to  reflect  the 
following  data. 

In  my  March,  1976  separate  views  to  the 
House  agriculture  budget — House  of  Repre- 
sentatives committee  print,  Committee  on 
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the  Budget,  "Views  and  estimates  on  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  fiscal  year  1977"  March 
22,  1976.  page  45— and  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee — Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  SBA  Over- 
sight and  Minority  Enterprise  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business",  March  4.  and 
April  1.  1976.  page  20 — I  noted  the  jobs  crea- 
tion effect  of  expanding  the  loan  authority 
of  the  SBA  and  the  FmHA.  Since  that  time 
I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Economic 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ive.  explored  these  programs  extensively — es- 
pecially their  relation  to  the  problem  areas 
of  employment  and  Inflation.  The  extent  of 
their  present  and  potential  cost  and  benefits 
to  the  American  taxpayer  appears  below. 

In  1976  the  SBA  loaned  approximately  $2 
billion  to  various  enterprises  throughout  the 
Nation,  creating  approximately  288,000  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector.  SBA's  4,200  employees 
cost  the  taxpayers  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion In  administrative  costs.  Based  on  SBA's 
5  percent  loan  loss  ratio — $2  billion  times  5 
percent — $100  million  will  not  be  recovered. 
Thus  $1.9  billion  will  be  repaid  to  the  tax- 
payers with  principal  and  Interest.  The  es- 
timated 288,000  SBA  Jobs  created  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  cost  approximately  $200  million 
for  administration  and  $100  million  for  loan 
losses,  for  a  total  cost  of  $300  mUUon. 

Because  these  estimated  288,000  Jobs  are 
private  sector  Jobs— that  pay  rather  than  ab- 
sorb taxes — my  task  force  estimates  that  the 
total  benefit  to  the  taxpayer  Is  as  follows: 

1976   tax  revenue   and  savings  for   288,000 
SBA  program,-created  jobs 


Per  job       Total 


Federal    Individual    Income 

tax  $2,300 

Federal  corporation  tax 1, 134 

Federal  welfare  savings 2,500 

State  and  local  tax 2, 114 

Total   8,048 


'  $662 
326 
720 
609 

2,317 


1  In  thousands. 

Simply  stated,  the  total  $2  3  billion  In  bene- 
fits, less  the  $300  million  in  SBA  costs, 
leaves  a  total  net  benefit  of  $2  billion  to  the 
taxpayers  thereafter;  for  every  taxpayer's 
dollar  put  out  by  SBA.  the  taxpayers  re- 
ceive a  return  of  seven  dollars,  or  $1  cost 
for  $7  benefits  received. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  with  9  million 
small  businesses  in  the  United  States,  the 
SBA  was  only  able  to  help  less  than  30.000. 
Of  the  370,000  new  businesses  Incorporated 
m  1976,  SBA  will  only  be  able  to  help  8,000. 
Many  of  these  are  In  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  as  well  as  center  cities.  Ob- 
viously, the  demand  is  there  for  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  the  FmHA  and  the  SBA  programs. 

The  major  advantage  in  the  expansion  of 
FmHA  and  SBA  programs  Is  that  they  are 
not  pilot  programs.  They  are  highly  success- 
ful existing  programs  which  are  known  to 
the  President,  Congress,  and  the  business 
and  financial  communities.  By  merely  in- 
creasing the  current  average  loan  from  $100,- 
000  to  $1  million  SBA  could  Increase  the 
number  of  Jobs  ten  fold  without  adding  a 
single  new  SBA  employee.  Especially  Impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  by  using  existing  FmHA 
and  SBA  offices  the  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states,  and  regions  of  high  unemployment 
could  be  targeted  for  their  share  of  the  in- 
creased employment  activity.  Every  single 
new  or  expanding  business  enterprise  In  pri- 
vate sector  employment  would  be  reducing 
inflation  by  Increasing  competition,  inven- 
tion, innovation,  and  aggressive  pricing — the 
basic  philosophy  of  our  patent  and  antitrust 
laws. 

The  CRC  Executive  Committee  has  mailed 
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over  500  copies  of  the  - 
report  to  and  discussed 
members,  the  CRC  advisory 
men  and  all  members  of 
slonal    committees    and 
congressional  leadership. 
Vice    President,    the   exeu 
farm    and    nonfarm   agrl( 
development    resources 
part  of  the  overall  col. 
munlcatlon    policy    of    tl  e 
Committee.  Conslderatlor 
flcatlon,  and/or  approval 
from  each  recipient  of  the 

The  CRC  Executive 
arranging  for  partlclpatlofe 
gresslonal     committee 
hearings  to  discuss  the 
velopment  budget  report 
Hearings  are  scheduled  foi 
to    accommodate    the 
Congressional    Budget 
Control  Act. 

On  7,  8,  and  9  March  19T7 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  wip 
task   force   groups   to 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  House  Committee 
scheduled  a  full  committee 
ing  for  10  March   1977,   10 
worth   Building,    to   dlscuiis 
mendatlons  for  fiscal  year 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Please  let  us  have  your 
as  possible. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  FLOYD  Sl'ENCE 


OF   SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 


REPRE  SENTATIVES 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  SpealJer 
month,  on  February  7.  South 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen 
civic  and  business  leader, 


'.  earlier  this 

Carolina 

a  dedicated 

when  Edward 


Osborne  Hudson,  Sr..  of  Orangeburg 
passed  away.  He  was  not  only  quite  suc- 
cessful in  business  but  also  thoughtful  of 
the  needs  of  others,  generous  in  the  sup- 
port of  worthy  causes.  He  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  was  a  valued 
friend  of  mine. 

E.  O.  Hudson's  example  is  worthy  of 
emulation  by  all  of  us  and  it  was  quite 
fitting  that  his  hometown  paper,  the 
Times  and  Democrat,  should  devote  a 
lead  editorial  in  tribute  to  his  life  and 
works.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  and  am  pleased  to  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

E.  O.  Hudson  Se. 
Edward  Osborne  Hudson  Sr.  was  a  man  of 
the  "old  school."  Even  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  Monday,  this  enormously  successful 
businessman,  was  on  the  job  working  be- 
cause he  never  forgot  the  values  taught  him 
as  a  youth:  honesty.  Integrity  and  hard  work. 
His  great  success  In  the  mercantile  field 
throughout  the  southeastern  United  States 
never  overshadowed  his  memory  of  how  he 
began  the  Belk  Hudson  chain  in  1931  from  a 
small  store  on  Orangeburg's  Russell  St 
Forty-five  years  later,  that  Russell  St  store 
Is  marked  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Belk  Hud- 
son Cham  of  20  stores  In  South  Carolina 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr. 
Hudson  had  five  employes  on  opening  day  In 
1931.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  630 
persons  In  four  states  in  his  employment. 

It  must  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Hudson 
known  to  all  as  "E.O.",  did  not  appreciate 
what  he  had  accomplished.  Par  from  It  He 
knew  exactly  what  value  should  be  placed 
upon  accomplishment,  and  always  kept  in 
mind  that  accomplishment  preceded  value; 
and  to  that  end,  he  went  to  great  lengths 
to  ensure  that  In  his  dealings  with  the  com- 
munities in  which  his  businesses  were  lo- 
cated, E.O.  Hudson  gave  as  well  as  ho 
received. 

Orangeburg  is  one  of  the  great  beneflci- 
aries  of  E.O.  Hudson.  He  was  one  of  the 
buUders  of  retail  Orangeburg.  His  three 
stores  in  this  city,  two  In  the  cent«r  city 
business  area  and  one  at  the  Orangeburg 
Mall,  remain  as  testimony  to  his  progressive 
thinkings  and  abilities. 

Mr.  Hudson  had  great  faith  In  Orangeburg 
In  the  late  1950s  and  early  'SOs  when  Orange- 
burg's main  avenue  of  retail  traffic  was  dot- 
ted with  vacant  stores,  Belk  Hudson's  store 
was  expanded  and  remodeled.  Mr.  Hudson 
often  said  "Our  day  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner." He  was  right,  so  right  that  a  few  years 
later  he  opened  second  and  third  stores  In 
Orangeburg, 

It  Is  a  good  bet  that  on  the  day  E.O  Hud- 
son died  he  had  devoted  some  thoughts  to 
the  opening  or  expansion  of  a  store.  He  was 
always  planning  ahead. 

From  modest  offices  on  Amelia  St.  in  the 
shadows  of  his  still  operating  initial  Russell 
St.  store,  Mr.  Hudson  made  the  key  decisions 
for  his  20  stores.  One  could  learn  a  great  les- 
son In  retailing  by  watching  him  at  work  in 
his  office.  Charts,  statistics  and  other  graphic 
data  were  in  profusion  as  always  well- 
groomed,  blue-suited,  unlit  cigar-chewing 
E.O.  Hudson  ran  his  prosperous  chain  of 
stores. 

Mr.  Hudson  kept  a  lively  Interest  in  higher 
education,  contributing  large  sums  of  money 
to  Columbia  College,  an  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Methodist  Church  of 
which  Hudson  was  a  dedicat«d  member  Co- 
lumbia College  recognized  his  generous  sup- 
port of  the  college  in  September  1974,  when 
a  dormitory  was  named  "Hudson  Hall."  The 
recognition  was  not  only  for  Mr.  Hudson,  but 
also  for  his  wife,  Lillian,  who  has  served  the 
college  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  trustees. 

He  was  a  man  who  kept  alive  his  faith  in 
God,  not  wearing  It  on  his  sleeve,  but  main- 
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tainlng  and  sustaining  It  In  his  everyday  life 
by  his  actions. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  the  widow  and  two 
sons,  E.O.  Hudson  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Belk  Hudson  group,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  P 
Hudson,  Priest  of  the  Good  Sheppard  Episco- 
pal Church  in  York.  S.C. 


CONGRESSMAN  EDGAR'S  TESTI- 
MONY ON  THE  NATIONAL  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  testified 
this  morning  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  S.  208.  the  National  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1977 
introduced  by  Senator  Williams.  I  would 
like  to  share  my  prepared  remarks  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  transportation  in 
this  Nation : 

Testimony  by  Congressman  Robert  W.  Edgar 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  be  the  first  witness  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  discuss  some  thoughts  on  the  re- 
form of  transportation  policy.  I  commend 
the  Subcommittee  for  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  quick  consideration  of  the  many 
reforms  suggested  by  Senator  WUliams  in 
S.  208.  the  "National  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1977."  I  testify  as  a  sup- 
porter of  many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  208. 
and  I  hope  to  work  on  behalf  of  these  ideas 
as  a  member  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee. 

Before  making  specific  comments  on  S. 
208,  let  me  state  my  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  begin  the  arduous  process  of  reviewing 
all  Federal  transportation  statutes  with  a 
view  toward  developing  comprehensive  poli- 
cies to  address  the  needs  of  Intercity  Trans- 
portation, Rural  Transportation,  and  Urban  ' 
Transportation. 

I  prefer  this  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive approich  over  the  past  practice  of  de- 
veloping one  law  for  one  mode  of  transpor- 
tation, and  a  separate  law  for  another  mode 
of  transportation.  I  hope  we  will  steer  clear 
of  developing  a  long-run  "transit  policy." 
Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  Congress 
develop  a  comprehensive  set  of  amendments 
to  implement  a  long-run  "urban  transpor- 
tation policy." 

S.  208  Is  a  mass  transportation  assistance 
bill  and  thus  deviates  from  the  direction  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Congress  take.  How- 
ever, this  bill  addresses  an  Immediate  need— 
the  need  for  increased  transit  capital  spend- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1978— and  thus  it  is  essen- 
tial that  it  be  considered  now  rather  than 
postponed  until  Congress  gets  around  to  the 
framing  of  a  more  comprehensive  bill. 

Because  I  recognize  the  need  for  Immedi- 
ate action,  I  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  re- 
port some  kind  of  transit  assistance  bill 
soon.  I  do,  however,  recommend  against  mak- 
ing long-run  extensions  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  and  suggest  that  S.  208 
be  amended  to  authorize  programs  through 
FY  1979,  and  not  beyond.  Passage  of  this 
bill  should  not  detract  from  efforts  to  devel- 
op a  more  comprehensive  urban  transpor- 
tation policy. 

What  S.  208  should  do,  and  must  do,  is 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
tinue making  obligations  under  the  Section 
3  program  at  a  reasonable  rate.  If  the  Secre- 
tary Is  not  given  additional  authority,  he 
will  be  unable  to  make   commitments   for 
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new  starts  on  major  transit  projects,  and 
he  may  be  unable  to  consummate  commit- 
ments already  made. 

My  concern  is  that  the  Section  3  program 
should  continue  rather  than  slow  down. 
In  the  Philadelphia  urbanized  area,  in  which 
my  Congressional  district  Is  found,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  for  capita!  improvements 
above  and  beyond  tho.se  which  have  already 
been  funded  under  the  Section  3  program. 
Most  Important  to  our  area  is  a  proposed 
fixed-transit  revitallzation  program  that  will 
cost  somewhere  between  $400  and  $800  mil- 
lion. This  Is  not  a  grandiose  program  for  new 
subway  lines.  It  Is  a  program  to  keep  what 
we  have  from  falling  apart.  The  need  will 
not  go  away.  It  will  only  grow  worse  with 
inattention. 

Other  large  metropolitan  areas  have  sim- 
ilar needs.  And,  of  course,  many  areas  can 
Justify  the  construction  of  new  systems  out 
cannot  move  forward  without  partial  Pel- 
eral  funding.  I  am  sure  that  the  Suicommit- 
tee  will  receive  testimony  from  many  transit 
operators  outlining  their  needs.  The  Sub- 
committee will  also  receive  testimony  from 
the  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
which  has  examined  the  current  Section  3 
program  and  has  found  disturbing  evidence 
that  the  program  has  bankrup'ed  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund  wU  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Rather  than  duplicate  testimony  you  will 
receive  later  this  week,  I  will  offer  some  spe- 
cific suggestions  on  S.  208: 

(1)  As  mentioned  previously.  I  would 
change  Section  3  of  S.  208  to  provide  the 
Section  3  program  witli  a  two  year  authori- 
zation of  $4  billion— $1.9  billion  for  FY 
1978,  and  $2.1  billion  for  FY  1979.  Hopefully, 
a  comprehensive  urban  transportation  bill 
developed  by  this  Congress  will  address  the 
question  of  extending  the  Section  3  program 
into  the  I980's. 

'  (2)  Section  5  of  S.  208  extends  the  Section 
5  program  to  September  30,  1982.  So  as  not 
to  interfere  with  our  options  In  developing  a 
more  comprehensive  operating  assistance 
policy  later  this  session,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  current  Section  5  authori- 
zations, which  extend  to  FY  1980,  stand. 

(3)1  agree  with  the  premise  of  S.  208  that 
a  separate  pool  of  Section  5  funds  should 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  disbursement  to  areas  which  have  a 
particularly  inten.^e  need  for  additional  op- 
erating assistance.  Among  other  things.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  208  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
channel  additional  operating  assistance  to 
areas  hard  hit  by  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
subsidies  to  Conrall  under  Section  17  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

However.  I  disagree  with  the  concept  of 
giving  the  Secretary  complete  discretion  to 
allocate  this  additional  Section  5  assistance 
as  he  chooses.  Every  urban  area  in  the  na- 
tion will  likely  descend  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  cup  In  hand,  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

I  propose  that  Section  5  of  S.  208  be 
amended  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  allocate 
these  additional  Section  5  funds  to  each 
urban  area  on  the  basis  of  a  formula,  which 
the  Secretary  would  devise,  based  on  passen- 
ger miles  of  public  transportctlon  service, 
and  such  other  factors  as  he  feels  appropri- 
ate. I  believe  that  we  would  be  doing  the 
Secretary  a  favor  by  constricting  his  options 
slightly  as  far  as  this  new  authorization  is 
concerned. 

I  also  believe  that  any  assistance  oflersd 
under  this  section  of  S.  208  should  be  offered 
only  on  the  understanding  that  the  recipient 
urban  area  Is  making  reasonable  progress  in 
developing  improved  state  and  local  funding 
sources  to  underwrite  transit  operating  defi- 
cits. The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to 
use  the  leverage  of  Federal  grants  approval 
In  getting  each  urban  area  to  develop  a  pre- 
dictable, permanent  state  or  regional  fund- 
ing mechanism  for  transit  operations. 

Despite  current  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
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visions  under  Section  5,  few  transit  opera- 
tors have  developed  the  kind  of  predictable 
local  funding  base  that  is  necessary  for  the 
effective  planning  and  operation  of  transit 
services. 

(4)  Section  8  of  S.  108  amends  Section  12 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  permit  the  funding  of  project  design 
and  engineering  work  under  Section  3.  This 
change  is  extremely  :mportant  and  will  en- 
able states  and  local  public  bodies  to  develop 
better  project  proposals  and  capital  improve- 
ment programs.  I  would  also  specify  under 
this  section,  that  "Environmental  Impact 
Studies"  are  eligible  activities  under  Section 
3,  so  that  future  projects  are  not  delayed  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  funding  for  these 
analyses. 

(5)  t  would  like  to  suggest  a  clarification  of 
»llBible  activities  under  Section  5.  I  believe 
that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  should  be  amended  to  specify  that 
vanpoololng,  carpoollng,  dlal-a-rlde.  and 
subscription  bus  service,  are  eligible  activi- 
ties under  these  sections.  This  amendment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  UMTA  proposed 
policy  statement  published  October  20,  1976, 
entitled  "Paratransit  Services."  The  state- 
ment proposes  Section  3  and  Section  5  for 
paratransit  modes.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment articulated  In  the  proposed  policy 
that— 

".  .  .  paratransit — flexible,  collective  trans- 
portation services,  operated  publicly  or  pri- 
vately and  using  small  or  Intermediate-sized 
vehicles — has  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
such  a  unified  transportation  system.  Its 
various  forms,  when  properly  designed  and 
Implemented  as  part  of  an  areawide  trans- 
portation plan,  can  satisfy  a  wide  range  of 
transportation  needs  that  would  otherwise 
remain  unmet  or  provided  for  less  effectively. 
In  rural  America,  In  small  towns  ana  m  sub- 
urban communities  where  population  den- 
sities are  low  and  travel  patterns  diffuse, 
paratransit  will  often  be  the  most  economi- 
cal form  of  local  public  transportation.  In 
many  communities  large  and  small,  para- 
transit can  offer  the  best  means  of  serving 
the  needs  of  elderly,  young,  and  handicapped 
persons,  and  those  who  do  not  own  cars  and 
have  no  convenient  access  to  regular  public 
transportation  .  .  ." 

There  are  exciting  and  Innovative  forms  of 
transportation  which  are  bridging  the  gap 
between  private  transportation  and  public 
mass  transportation.  These  new  modes,  are 
being  categorized  as  "paratransit",  and  In- 
clude commuter  rldesharing,  in  Its  forms  of 
carpoollng,  vanpooUng,  and  buspoollng;  dlal- 
a-rlde;  and  Jitney  service.  In  general,  they 
are  very  flexible  and  cost-effective.  In  the 
case  of  commuter  vanpoollng,  programs  are 
paying  for  themselves  out  of  participant 
fees.  Already,  over  800  commuter  vans  are 
operating.  Van  manufacturers  are  having  a 
difficult  time  coping  with  the  heavy  demand 
for  vehicles.  The  Commuter  Computer  pro- 
gram in  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  operates 
70  vans.  They  have  200  vans  on  order. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  expanded  reliance  upon  para- 
transit. There  are  problems  with  over-regu- 
lation, unavailability  of  insurance,  and  over- 
strict  labor  standards.  But  perhaps  the  larg- 
est barrier  to  the  Introduction  of  successful 
paratransit  programs  Is  flnanclal.  Although 
a  typical  program  requires  only  meager 
funding  for  start-up  and  operation,  federal 
funding  is  presently  Inadequate.  Other  than 
revenue  sharing,  the  only  funding  available 
for  vanpoollng  programs  are  from  state  high- 
way apportionments.  Many  states  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  In  the 
flrst  two  years  that  this  funding  source  was 
available,  $10  million  was  set  aside  by  28 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  for  carpool  demon- 
stration projects.  Under  the  new  highway 
legislation,  these  funds  can  now  be  used  for 
vanpoollng  projects.  There  has  been  much 
progress  where  funding  has  been  available. 
There  is  a  $7.5  million  program  authorized 
for  carpoollng  and  vanpKXJllng  demonstration 
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projects,  but  the  funds  have  never  been 
appropriated. 

On  January  4th.  I  introduced  HH.  869  to 
provide  a  stable  and  adequate  source  of  fund- 
ing for  rldesharing.  The  bill,  the  "Federal-Aid 
to  Rldesharing  Act  of  1977. "  also  articulates 
a  national  rldesharing  policy,  and  consoli- 
dates Federal  rldesharing  activities  under  one 
roof  within  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Twenty-one  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation.  But  until  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  869  is  enacted,  there  needs  to  be  a 
source  of  funding  which  existing  programs 
can  turn  to  when  their  demonstration  grants 
are  exhausted,  and  a  source  of  funding  for 
new  programs  to  tap  other  than  highway 
funds  which,  in  most  cases,  have  already 
been  earmarked  for  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  my  statements 
is  an  appendix  describing  commuter  van- 
pooling  and  Its  many  beneflts. 

(6)  I  would  like  to  also  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Subcommittee  an  amendment  I 
Introduced  to  H.R.  3155  last  year  which  my 
committee  colleagues  and  I  believe  has  merit. 
The  amendment  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
transportation  component  of  social  service 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Recommendations  would  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  based  on  the  study,  to  centralize, 
consolidate,  or  modify  these  programs  to 
make  the  delivery  of  transportation  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective. 

The  amendment  received  favorable  com- 
ment from  former  DOT  Secretary  William 
Coleman,  and  was  approved  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  The  94th  Con- 
gress adjourned  before  action  on  the  legis- 
lation could  be  completed. 

This  amendment  has  been  applauded  by 
many  organizations  who  are  committed  to 
improving  social  service  transportation  for 
our  citizens.  Many  of  the  Ideals  of  H.R.  3155 
are  embodied  In  section  11  of  S.  208,  and  I 
feel  It  would  be  verv  appropriate  and  desir- 
able for  the  Subcommittee  to  Include  the 
language  of  this  amendment  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Inserting  the  text  of 
the  amendment  at  this  point  In  my  state- 
ment: 

■ 'STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  study  the  transportation 
component  of  those  Federal  programs  and 
projects  providing  social  services.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
pose a  plan  to  centralize  or  modify  the  trans- 
portation component  of  such  Federal  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  make  the  delivery  of 
transportation  services  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  in  whole  or  In  part,  more  efficient, 
more  cost-effective,  and  to  avoid  duoUcation 
of  services  by  furthering  cooperation  among 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
Jurisdiction  over  such  transportation  serv- 
ices. On  or  before  ,  the  Secretary  shall 

report  to  the  Congress  such  study,  together 
with  legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations, and  additional  reports  and  com- 
ments as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  again  wish  to  thank 
you  and  the  Subcommittee  for  Inviting  me 
to  testify  on  this  Important  legislation,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  anv  questions  you 
or  the  other  Members  wish  to  ask. 

APPENDIX 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  en  the  Com- 
mittee who  may  be  unaware  just  what  com- 
muter vanpoollng  is  and  what  its  beneflts 
are,  I  would  like  to  use  this  appendix  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

The  commuter  vanpool  program  was  pio- 
neered by  the  3-M  Company  in  April.  1973. 
In  a  typical  employer-spoL.sored  program,  the 
employer  purchases  vans  and  arranges  fcr  an 
employee  driver  to  manage  the  van's  opera- 
tion. Employees  are  matched  to  a  convenient 
van  route,  and  they  are  transported  to  and 
from  work.  The  riders  are  charged  a  fee  based 
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upon  the  cost  of  operating 
the  van,  and  the  vehicle'^ 
The  driver  receives  a  free 
vehicle  on  weekends.  No 
essary,   unlike   conventiojal 
transit.  The  vanpool  Is  ra 
with  mass  transit  beoausi 
pool  trip  is  nearly  25  miles , 
vate  automobile  Is  usuallj 
tive   for  vanpool   partlc^ 
little  Imagination  to  thlnl 
the  company,  the 
In  general. 

According  to  the  Federa 
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Wednesday.  February 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  poll  I  took  recently  of  the  area  I  repre- 
sent on  the  questions  of  unionization  of 
the  armed  services  and  a  return  to  the 
draft. 

This  is  a  mail  poll  of  7.000  residents  of 
the  district.  The  results  of  the  latest  "In- 
stant Poll"  showed: 

Question  1 .  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  unioni- 
zation of  the  armed  services? 

_.  Percent 

Favor  . 

Oppose ."'."'.  Q= 

Undecided "'/'"_'      i 

Question  2.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  re- 
Instltuting  the  military  draft? 

„  Percent 

Favor  

Oppose 2° 

Undecided '_l'_'  ° 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  second  question  I 
would  note  for  my  colleagues  that  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poU  showed  two-thirds  of 
the  respondents  favored  a  universal 
1-year  public  service  commitment  by  all 
young  men  and  women,  which  was  also 
mentioned  by  many  citizens  responding 
m  favor  to  my  poll. 
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special  education  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity, black  awareness,  and  discipline 
problems  in  the  schools.  The  PTA  was 
actively  supportive  of  Head  Start  and 
the  Job  Corps. 

To  day,  all  these  and  new  efforts  con- 
tinue to  receive  backing  of  firmly  com- 
mitted citizens  concerned  about  their 
children  and  their  community. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  PTA/PTSA  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  60  years  of  service 
to  the  community,  as  do  PTA  members 
everywhere.  The  occasion  reminds  us  all 
that  It  is  just  such  commitment  that 
makes  our  communities  and  our  Nation 
great. 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Battle  Creek  CouncU  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  and  the  Parents,  Teach- 
ers, and  Students  Association  are  cele- 
brating their  60th  anniversary  this  week 

As  you  know,  the  National  Parent 
Teachers  Association  holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  world's  largest  volun- 
teer organization.  Its  members  demon- 
strate a  strong,  active  commitment  to 
the  betterment  of  their  own  communi- 
ties, and  the  opportunities  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Battle 
Creek  PTA/PTSA  testify  to  this  com- 
mitment and  the  contribution  that  PTA 
members  everywhere  are  making.  At  the 
same  time,  they  indicate  the  changing 
nature  of  the  community's  experiences 
and  needs  over  the  years. 

Early  efforts  of  the  Battle  Creek  PTA 
focused  on  child  welfare  and  clothing 
for  needy  children.  There  was  also  an 
emphasis  placed  on  passing  school  bond 
issues.  In  the  twenties  work  was  directed 
toward  support  of  health  clinics  and 
study  groups. 

In  the  mid-thirties,  citizens  developed 
diphtheria  immunization  programs  ac- 
tively supported  establishment  of  better 
safety  standards  in  schools,  and  encour- 
aged development  of  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

The  forties  saw  the  development  of 
advisory  councils  to  aid  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  fifties,  formation  of 
adult  education  programs,  establishment 
of  scholarship  funds  and  vocational 
training  were  focal  points  for  PTA 
ciiorts. 

The  sixties  brought  confrontation  with 
drug  abuse  in  younger  children.  The  citi- 
zens also  directed  their  energies  to  the 


C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  January  4,  I  introduced  H.R.  1385' 
a  bill  to  prevent  veterans'  pensions  froni 
being  reduced  and  sometimes  eliminated 
because  of  increased  social  security  ben- 
efits. I  have  introduced  the  same  bill  in 
previous  years,  and  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
soon  take  the  necessary  steps  to  alleviate 
this  unjust  situation.  Although  the  plight 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  retired  on  fixed 
incomes,  is  a  nationwide  problem,  I  nm 
kept  more  aware  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem,  because  my  district  of  Florida 
is  attractive  to  retired  Americans  from 
all  over  the  country,  including  manv 
many  veterans.  I  would  like  to  quote  for 
you  from  just  three  of  several  hundred 
letters  I  received  from  people  in  mv  dis- 
trict following  the  distribution  of  veter- 
ans' pension  checks  in  January. 

A  veteran's  widow  wrote: 

When  my  husband  passed  away  I  was 
awarded  $60  per  month.  Since,  I  have  been 
cut  gradually  each  year.  In  1976  I  was  down 
to  $20.40,  and  this  year  It  Is  only  $10.90.  V.A. 
and  S.S.  are  my  only  sources  of  income.  I 
have  no  home  of  my  own  and  no  other  in- 
come. I  am  81  years  old,  and  In  need  of  med- 
ical care.  I  have  no  immediate  family,  and 
I  am  practically  blind,  and  unable  to  do  any 
sort  of  work.  I  have  worked  and  paid  taxes 
all  my  life.  It  Just  isn't  fair. 

A  veteran  told  me: 

At  an  age  approaching  81  years,  one  would 
think  Congress  could  show  compassion 
We  certainly  do  not  want  what  Is  termed  a 
"hand  out ",  nor  do  we  wish  to  be  considered 
welfare  cases,  for  we,  at  the  time  our  country 
needed  Help,  we  volunteered  our  service-^, 
and  in  return,  we  Veterans  are  entitled  to  at 
least  a  fair  shake  in  the  matter  of  our  pen- 
sions. 

Another  veteran  said: 

I  need  that  $96!  I  am  a  cancer  victim,  in 
and  out  of  VA  hospitals  for  operations.  I  am 
blind  In  one  eye.  My  wife  Is  bedridden,  a 
stroke  victim.  I  am  not  able  to  take  care  jf 
her.  Our  expenses  per  month  exceed  our  So- 
cial Security  checks  and  $53.50  VA  pension. 

Frustration,  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  system,  and  the  general  cry,  "It 
just  is  not  fair"  are  the  underlying 
themes  of  every  letter  I  receive  from  re- 
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tired  veterans  who  have  had  their  VA 
pensions  reduced  when  their  social  secu- 
rity pensions  have  been  increased,  and 
frankly,  I  share  their  feelings.  Why  is 
Congress  so  slow  to  act  and  react  to  the 
overwhelming  needs  of  this  particular 
group  of  people?  What  is  the  object  of 
doling  out  larger  sums  of  social  security 
to  these  people,  in  an  effort  to  help  keep 
their  standard  of  living  above  the  pov- 
erty level  and  to  keep  abreast,  somewhat, 
of  the  rising  costs  of  their  living  ex- 
penses, if  we  direct  the  hand  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  reach  down  into 
their  only  other  pocket  and  pick  from  it 
a  vital  part  of  their  livelihood? 

H.R.  1385  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  says 
that  recipients  of  veterans  pensions  and 
compensation  funds  are  not  to  be  penal- 
ized by  increases  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  requires  no  great  amount 
of  time  or  study  by  the  committee  to 
understand  it.  It  does  require  some  com- 
passion for  older  Americans  who  have 
served  their  country  and  who  now  need 
our  help  to  live  decent  lives.  Lets  not 
make  them  wait  any  longer.  I  urge  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  acknowledge 
this  problem.  To  take  seriously  and  per- 
sonally into  account  the  enormity  of  this 
problem  and  to  react,  by  making  every 
effort  to  untie  H.R.  1385  from  whatever 
redtape  may  be  impeding  its  progress 
through  the  legislative  process. 


EITHER  COLD  OR  HUNGRY  IS 
PLIGHT  OF  MANY  AMERICANS 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
right  now,  while  Congress  is  permitting 
itself  an  automatic  pay  raise,  millions  of 
older  and  less  privileged  Americans  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  spending  their 
limited  funds  on  either  food  or  fuel — 
being  cold  or  going  hungry. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
clude Members  of  Congress  from  future 
Federal  pay  raises  recommended  by  the 
Presidential  Commission.  If  a  salarj' 
raise  is  merited  at  all,  it  should  be  for 
succeeding  Congresses — not  for  the  one 
which  is  allowing  the  pay  raise  to  go 
through.  I  believe  that  this  question 
should  be  publicly  debated  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

The  idea  of  giving  Congressmen  eco- 
nomic independence  to  help  remove  the 
vestiges  of  temptation  is  valid.  However, 
this  cannot  be  done  at  the  cost  of  arous- 
ing massive  public  distrust  and  aliena- 
tion which  might  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
salary  hike.  We  need  to  give  just  reason 
to  the  American  public  so  that  they  can 
believe  that  their  Congress  is  one  that 
is  responsive  to  their  problems.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  of  our  constituents  are 
sti-uggling  to  make  ends  meet,  I  firmly 
believe  that  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
public  obligation  to  not  receive  an  auto- 
matic, undebated  pay  raise. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  first  and  fore- 
most public  servants.  Our  actions  should 
and  must  refiect  this  posture. 

Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUSINESS  WEEK  ARTICLE  DE- 
SCRIBES BENEFITS  OF  COM- 
MUTER VANPOOLING 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
issue  of  Business  Week  contains  a  stimu- 
lating and  provocative  article  on  com- 
muter vanpoollng,  an  innovative  trans- 
portation mode  which  is  saving  energy, 
reducing  pollution  load,  relieving  traffic 
congestion,  and  saving  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  participants. 

I  introduced  on  January  4,  H.R.  869, 
the  Federal-aid  to  Ridesharing  Act  of 
1977,  to  promote  activities  such  as  those 
described  in  this  article.  I  believe  that 
it  merits  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  for 
the  Record: 
Commuter  Vans  Catch  on  at  Corporations 

A  new  type  of  mass  transit  network  is 
quietly  taking  root  around  the  U.S.  Unlike 
the  space-age  systems  proposed  for  many 
cities  in  recent  years,  it  is  based  on  a  mun- 
dane vehicle:  the  small  10-  or  12-passenger 
van.  A  growling  number  of  companies  and 
groups  are  setting  up  fleets  of  such  vans  to 
haul  employees — and  In  some  cases  the  gen- 
eral public — to  and  from  work.  Despite  the 
pedestrian  image  of  such  an  approach,  tran- 
sit planners  are  beginning  to  think  "van 
pooling,"  as  it  is  called,  offers  major  hope 
for  unsnarling  the  tangle  of  urban  trans- 
portation. 

Van  pooling's  most  significant  test  is 
shaping  up  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a  program 
that  will  soon  be  the  nation's  biggest  got 
under  way  last  month.  And  the  concept's 
future  seems  assured  If  van  pools  can  lure 
commuters  In  auto-happy  Los  Angeles  to 
leave  their  cars  at  home. 

So  far,  a  surprising  number  of  Angelenos 
want  to  do  just  that.  Seventy  vans  are  al- 
ready carrying  700  passengers  dally,  with 
2.100  other  commuters  signed  for  200  mor^ 
vans  to  be  delivered  In  April.  The  city's  vans 
should  be  hauling  5,000  people  to  work  by 
yearend  and  ultimately  up  to  100,000,  fig- 
ures David  J.  Lester  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
the  program's  prime  mover. 

A  HIGH  OLD  TIME 

The  reason  van  pooling  is  catching  on  in 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  is  that  it  offers 
something  for  everyone.  Riders  join  for  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  camaraderie.  A  van 
picks  them  up  at  or  near  their  homes  and 
deposits  them  at  the  door  of  their  office 
building.  En  route  they  can  read,  sip  coffee, 
chat  with  a  fixed  group  of  neighbors,  or 
sleep — and  many  riders  bring  pillows.  In  Los 
Angeles'  new  super-luxury  vans,  which  have 
airplane-type  seats  and  carpeted  walls  and 
ceilings  for  soundproofing,  riders  can  also 
listen  to  music  on  stereo  headsets. 

"We  have  a  high  old  time,"  says  Harvey 
Chapman,  an  engineer  with  3M  Co.  in  St. 
Paul,  one  of  1,000  riders  in  that  company's 
pioneering,  four-year-old  van  pool.  Chap- 
man's van  group  has  become  a  sort  of  club, 
meeting  for  lunch  and  outings. 

For  the  several  dozen  U.S.  companies  that 
have  launched  van  pools  over  the  past  few 
years,  they  offer  a  chance  to  "do  something 
for  the  environment"  and  possibly  save 
money  at  the  same  time.  A  300-person  wait- 
ing list  for  parking  space  is  what  prompted 
Philadelphia's  SmithKline  Corp.  to  start  a 
van  pool  last  April.  And  3M  figures  it  has 
saved  $2  million  by  eliminating  a  planned 
parking  garage. 
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PEER    PRESSURE 

Continental  Oil  Co.  in  Houston,  which  in 
two  years  has  organized  11  employee  van 
pools  in  seven  states,  says  the  pools  have 
cut  both  tardiness  and  one-day  absences.  "If 
you  have  a  hangover  or  are  just  sleepy  you 
might  ordinarily  call  in  sick,"  says  William 
Fortune,  the  company's  director  of  special 
projects.  "But  in  a  van,  the  11  other  passen- 
gers would  kid  you  the  next  morning.  Peer 
pressure  makes  you  come  to  work."  Conoco 
hopes  to  double  Its  54-van  fleet  this  year, 
and  It  may  accept  noncompany  riders  as  an 
environmental  gesture. 

Best  of  all,  van  pooling  pays  for  itself — 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  nation's  debt- 
ridden  public  transit  systems.  Unpaid  drivers 
are  the  key  to  van  poolings  financial  success. 
A  37-van  pool  that  Chrysler  Corp.  launched 
last  June  for  Detroit-area  employees  is  typi- 
cal: The  monthly  riders'  fee  of  $21.50  to 
$39.50 —  the  latter  for  a  100-mi.  round  trip — 
allows  each  12-passenger  van  to  break  even 
with  nine  riders.  Chrysler  splits  the  11th  and 
12th  fares  with  the  volunteer  driver,  who 
rides  free  and  can  use  the  van  on  weekends — 
although  he  must  also  keep  it  clean  and  tidy. 

As  an  extra  incentive  for  car-loving  Los 
Angeles  communters,  some  corporate  backers 
of  the  city's  new  multlcompany  program  are 
subsidizing  employees  who  participate. 
ARCO,  for  example,  pays  $15  to  $22  of  each 
fare — but  still  saves  money  becau.se  it  would 
otherwise  give  each  employee  a  parking  space 
worth  $25. 

GOING    PUBLIC 

The  Los  Angeles  program  is  one  of  the  few 
that  is  open  to  all  comers.  Program  coordina- 
tors, backed  by  the  mayor's  office,  use  slide 
shows  to  proselytize  management  and  em- 
ployees at  local  companies.  Only  a  few  com- 
panies, including  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp..  refuse  to  coofjerate.  ("We  do 
not  allow  outside  solicitation  of  our  employ- 
ees," says  an  IBM  spokesman.)  Riders  cur- 
rently signed  up  work  for  287  businesses. 
Companies  elsewhere  In  the  country  are  also 
considering  "going  public"  to  make  van  pool- 
ing a  genuine  mass  transit  system.  For  them, 
the  Los  Angeles  experience  will  be  crucial. 

But  there  are  at  least  two  potential  road- 
blocks. One  is  a  shortage  of  vans:  It  cur- 
rently takes  several  months  to  fill  large 
orders.  The  other  problem  Is  liability  insur- 
ance. Drivers  are  "risking  every  cent  they've 
got  In  lawsuits,"  claims  Frank  Davis,  a  trans- 
portation specialist  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  coordinator  of  a  multlcom- 
pany van  pool  in  Knoxville.  Not  even  Los 
Angeles'  $10  mllllon-per-van  Insurance  is 
adequate,  he  feels,  because  each  van  occu- 
pant Injured  In  an  accident  could  sue  for 
that  amount. 

Davis  has  been  working  \/lth  Insurers  to 
develop  a  safer  approach,  possibly  obliging 
the  rider  to  buy  his  own  Insurance.  The  New 
York-based  Insurance  Services  Office,  an  auto 
Insurers'  trade  group,  may  soon  announce 
a  new  plan.  In  a  study  of  1.000  "vehicle- 
years"  of  van  pool  operation,  only  two  minor 
accidents  have  turned  up. 

Another  obstacle  has  been  overcome  In 
some  states:  Recent  legslatlon  in  California, 
Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  has  removed  re- 
strictions on  pool  vans  behaving  like  com- 
mon carriers  by  signing  up  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

ECOLOGICAL    DIVIDENDS 

The  number  of  vans  in  pools  has  grown 
from  near  zero  five  years  ago  to  more  than 
1,000  at  present.  Enough  programs  exist  that 
their  backers  recently  formed  a  National  As- 
sociation of  Van  Pool  Operators,  with  38 
members.  In  April  the  group  will  hold  Its 
first  national  conference  to  discuss  the  con- 
cept's future. 

Van  pooling  Is  bound  to  grow  further, 
partly  because  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  is  warming  to  It.  umta 
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rate  reduction  will  make  workers  better 
oCf  than  before  since  they  get  to  keep 
more  of  what  they  produce  and  will  also 
increase  revenues  going  into  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Most  recently  in  this  century.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sponsored  a  proposal  to 
permanently  cut  high  rates  of  personal 
taxation  in  1962.  The  benefits  from  his 
program  are  well  documented.  GNP  grew 
more  rapidly  as  predicted,  workers  re- 
ceived a  higher  share  of  what  they  pro- 
duced and  an  expanding  tax  base  per- 
mitted increased  Federal  revenues  help- 
ing to  balance  the  budget. 

This  rate  reduction  program  will  pro- 
duce more  stimulus  to  the  economy  than 
the  proposed  $50-per-person  rebate 
package  and  will  not  fuel  the  inflationary 
fire  many  economists  fear  will  soon  re- 
appear. It  is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  these  ideas  at  the  same 
time  as  the  third  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  now 
before  the  House. 
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would  do  so  if  necessary  to  obtain  com- 
pliance. Referring  to  school  desegregation, 
sex  discrimination,  and  protection  of  the 
handicapped,  he  promised  a  "comprehensive 
effort  to  put  HEW's  civil  rights  enforcement 
effort  on  a  sound  and  effective  footing." 

The  question  now  is  how  thoroughly  Mr. 
Califano  and  his  bureaucracy  will  follow 
through  on  his  assurances.  He  l-'as  already 
called  for  the  reopening  or  six  school  desegre- 
gation cases.  He  Is  suddenly  faced  with  acting 
on  the  decision  by  an  HEW  administrative 
law  Judge  that  more  than  $40  million  in  fed- 
eral funds  be  withheld  from  Chicago  unless 
its  public  school  system  brings  Itself  into 
compliance  with  civil  rights  law. 

The  civil  rights  road  is  not  easy.  The  Carter 
administration  will  need  a  strong  thrust  not 
only  from  HEW  but  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Attorney  General  Bell,  too,  promises 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws,  but  his  re- 
marks on  desegregation  last  week  did  not  ap- 
pear precisely  tuned  in  to  Supreme  Court 
action;  they  seemed  an  uncertain  trumpet 
next  to  Mr.  Callfano's.  The  new  HEW  Secre- 
tary has  at  least  begun  by  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  building  an  atmosphere  for  con- 
fidence in  the  government's  will  to  enforce 
the  law.  It  Is  a  good  start. 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  want  to  see  the 
splendid  tribute  to  Secretary  Joseph 
Califano  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor for  February  22,  1977. 

The  Monitor  praises  Secretary  Cali- 
fano for  his  very  boldly  expressed  inten- 
tion to  bring  about  "a  change  from  the 
mismanagement,  confusion,  and  uncer- 
tain leadership  on  civil  rights  which  he 
found  at  HEW  as  a  legacy  from  the  pre- 
vious administrations." 

The  Monitor  also  notes  that  the  prom- 
ise enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  by 
Attorney  General  Bell  is  "an  uncertain 
trumpet  next  to"  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Cali- 
fano. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Cald-anos  Spur  to  Civh,  Rights 
Secretary  Joseph  Califano  has  taken  charge 
of  civil  rights  at  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  in  the  wel- 
come forthright  manner  predicted  by  Andrew 
Young.  Mr.  Young  spoke  In  response  to  the 
concern  of  some  fellow  black  Americans  that 
he  had  accepted  the  international  post  of 
United  Nations  Ambassador  when  he  might 
have  been  closer  to  their  urgent  needs  at 
HEW.  He  said  he  had  no  doubts  about  Mr 
Callfano's  zeal  on  matters  like  civil  rights 
and  poverty— and  added  that  Mr.  Califano 
was  a  better  manager  than  he. 

Last  week  manager  Califano  came  out  loud 
and  clear  for  a  change  from  the  mismanage- 
ment, confusion,  and  uncertain  leadership 
on  civil  rights  which  he  found  at  HEW  as  a 
legacy  from  the  previous  administrations 
The  situation  had  been  careless  at  best  and 
lawless  at  worst,  he  said,  noting  the  accumu- 
lation of  neglected  civil  rights  files 

For  example,  the  Nixon-Ford  admlnlstra- 
tlons  had  Imposed  a  kind  of  moratorium  on 
carrying  out  the  law  which  specifies  that  fed- 
eral funds  be  withheld  from  schools  violating 
discrimination  statutes.  Mr.  Califano  said  he 
did  not  want  to  cut  off  funds  to  any  educa- 
tional institution,  but  he  served  notice  HEW 
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Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  National 
Coimcil  unanimously  declared  Lithu- 
ania's independence  and  established  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  despite  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Lithuania 
was  invaded  by  that  country  in  1940  and 
later  by  the  Nazis. 

After  the  war,  the  country  was  illegally 
seized  again  by  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  will  never  be  able 
to  dominate  the  irrepressible  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  whose  zeal  for  liberty 
and  basic  human  rights  is  undiminished. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  annexation  of 
Lithuania,  and  I  believe  this  country 
must  continue  to  protest  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  oppression  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

I  recently  received  a  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Detroit  Lithuanian 
Organizations  Center  on  the  com- 
memoration of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  I  want  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues : 

Resolution 
We  the  United  States  citizens  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  residing  in  the  Greater  Detroit 
area  and  having  met  on  February  13,  1977 
at  12:30  p.m.  at  the  Lithuanian  Cultural 
Center  at  25335  West  Nine  Mile  Road.  South- 
field,  Michigan  to  commemorate  Lithuania's 
Independence    Day.    hereby   declare    that: 

Whereas  the  three  once  sovereign  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  are 
illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  Resolution  319  on  July  26th 
In  the  Bicentennial  Year  1976  of  our  Repub- 
lic stating  that  United  States  should  con- 
tinue not  to  recognize  this  lUegal  occupa- 
tion. Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved 

That  the  United  States  raise  the  question 
of  this  hideous  occupation  at  the  Belgrade 
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Conference  as  the  most  pressing  moral  Issue 
and  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  J\ist  aspira- 
tion to  liberty  and  freedom  by  those 
oppressed  {jeople; 

That  we  empower  the  Chairman  of  the 
Day  to  sign  this  Resolution  and  resolve  to 
send  it  to  the  President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  congressional  ethics  and  the 
proposed  new  ethics  cede  are  attracting 
much  attention  these  days.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  light  of  the  congressional 
pay  raise  we  have  a  great  moral  obli- 
gation to  move  ahead  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Ad- 
ministrative Review,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 

I  thought  I  would  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers the  views  on  the  Obey  commission's 
ethics  package  that  I  expressed  to  my 
constituents  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District  in  a  recent  newspaper  column: 

Wayne  Hays  is  long  gone  from  Congress 
but  he  still  is  casting  a  ghostly  presence  here. 

A  major  order  of  business  for  the  95th 
Congress  has  been  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  curb  the  abuses  of  power  identified  with 
Hays. 

A  special  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review,  composed  of  Hou.-se  members  and 
private  citizens,  has  been  exploring  the  many 
issues  raised  by  recent  congressional  scan- 
dals. The  panel  recently  made  Its  most  far- 
reaching  proposals  to  date  by  calling  for  a 
new  code  of  ethics  for  House  members. 

The  main  points  of  that  code  are: 

COMPREHENSIVE    FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURES 

Members  would  have  to  list,  and  to  iden- 
tify the  source  of,  all  Income  over  $100  from 
any  one  source,  gifts  of  more  than  $250,  re- 
imbursements from  any  one  source  of  more 
than  $250,  property  holdings  of  $1,000  or 
more,  debts  of  $2,500  or  more,  and  securities 
transactions  of  more  than  $1,000.  Gifts  of 
more  than  $100  from  interest  groups  and 
lobbyists  would  be  banned  entirely. 

AN  END  TO  "OFFICE  ACCOXnTTB" 

These  accounts,  which  are  supposed  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  running  congressional  of- 
fices, can  and  have  become  "slush  funds" 
for  the  personal  enrichment  of  members.  I  do 
not  have  such  an  account  nor  will  I  estab- 
lish one,  regardless  of  whether  the  House 
bans  them  or  not. 

There  are  now  no  controls  of  any  kind  over 
office  accounts.  Campaign  committees.  In 
contrast,  must  file  regular  disclosure  state- 
ments with  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion and  are  subject  to  numerous  legal  re- 
strictions. The  House  Commission  on  Ad- 
ministrative Review  wisely  has  called  for  a 
total  ban  on  office  accounts. 

OTTTSmE   INCOME 

The  commission  recommends  that  all  out- 
side earned  Income,  such  as  fees  from 
speeches  and  books,  and  income  from  busi- 
ness activities  be  limited  to  15  per  cent  of 
a  member's  income.  Fees  specifically  would 
be  limited  to  no  more  than  $500  each.  There 
currently  are  no  overall  restrictions  on  out- 
side Income,  although  fees  are  limited  to  $2,- 
000  each  and  $25,000  per  year. 
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MAILINGS   AND   TRAVEL 

The  commission  would  prohibit  travel  at 
taxpayers'  expense  by  "lame  duck"  members 
of  Congress  (members  who  have  not  been 
re-elected) .  The  panel  also  has  recommended 
a  number  of  changes  In  congressional  mail- 
ing procedures.  The  most  Important  of  these 
is  a  prohibition  on  mass  mailings,  such  as 
newsletters,  within  60  days  of  a  congressional 
election.  Currently,  a  mailing  can  go  out  as 
late  as  28  days  prior  to  an  election. 

To  me,  one  of  the  especially  interesting 
aspects  of  the  commission's  work  was  the 
survey  it  conducted  of  House  members  and 
of  the  general  public  on  these  matters. 

According  to  the  survey,  public  confidence 
in  members  of  Congress  is  low — unsurpris- 
ing, given  recent  events.  I  was  surprised, 
and  pleased,  to  see  that  there  is  public  sup- 
port for  greater  expenditures  to  permit  mem- 
bers to  do  a  better  Job  of  carrying  out  their 
official  responsibilities. 

In  particular,  there  is  a  great  public  desire 
for  more  information  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Washington.  And  there  is  public 
agreement  that  public  money  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  uncontrolled  private  funds  such 
as  office  accounts,  the  survey  found. 

Another  very  Interesting  finding  of  the 
survey  Is  that  members  Indicated  a  degree 
of  concern  about  the  ethics  problem  equal 
to  their  constituents'  concern. 

If  so.  It  should  mean  that  the  ethics  pack- 
age— which  I  support  and  will  vote  for — 
will  prevail  when  it  is  sent  to  the  House  for 
approval. 
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Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  this  statement  Is 
not  being  spoken  by  me  on  the  House 
floor. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  Record  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  proceedings  on  the  House 
floor.  I  have  done  this  for  the  past  7 
years. 

Although  my  proposal  has  not  received 
action  in  the  past  four  Congresses.  I  have 
more  confidence  that  the  Record  will  be 
made  honest  in  the  95th  Congress.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  more  than  100  of 
my  colleagues  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  resolution.  This  broad-based,  bi- 
partisan support  is  a  measure  of  the 
commitment  to  change  shared  by  so 
many  of  us  in  this  body. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon  has 
introduced  identical  legislation  in  the 
other  body.  He  has  received  good  support 
for  it  there. 

Our  proposal  states  specifically  that 
any  remark'  not  actually  delivered  on 
the  floor  "sn.  11  appear,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, following  the  record  of  the  entire 
debate  to  which  they  are  germane  and 
prior  to  the  record  of  a  vote  except  that 
such  insertions  shall  be  preceded  and 
succeeded  by  a  printed  designation 
which  clearly  distinguishes  the  insertion 
from  verbatim  remarks."  The  printed 
designation  could  be  brackets,  bullets,  or 
stars. 

This  legislation  was  developed  by  Sen- 
ator Packwood  and  me  in  conjunction 
with  repre.sentatives  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
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tee  on  Printing.  They  told  us  this  would 
be  an  effective,  simple  way  to  make  the 
Record  a  more  accurate  reflection  of 
what  happens  on  the  floor.  Senator 
Howard  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee,  has  endorsed  our  recom- 
mendation in  a  letter  to  joint  committee 
members. 

There  is  clear  need  for  this  reform.  It 
deals  directly  with  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent, and  legitimate  criticisms  of  Con- 
gress— that  our  own  record  of  proceed- 
ings is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  what 
happens  on  the  floor. 

Unlike  the  British  and  Canadian  Han- 
sards, which  are  verbatim  accounts  of 
parliamentary  sessions,  the  Record  is 
estimated  by  GPO  to  contain  about  70 
percent  extraneous  material  never  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Cost  is  another  key  reason  for  change. 
The  Record  only  4  years  ago  had  38,500 
pages  and  cost  $8.8  million;  in  fiscal  year 

1976,  it  grew  to  51,000  pages  and  cost 
$14.6  million.  A  single  page  of  the  Rec- 
ord, which  cost  less  than  $100  a  little 
over  a  decade  ago  and  $238  only  3  years 
ago.  is  expected  to  cost  $317  in  fiscal  year 

1977.  If  costs  continue  to  rise  and  noth- 
ing is  done  to  reduce  extraneous  material 
in  the  Record,  the  cost  of  printing  it 
could  be  prohibitive  in  only  5  or  6  years. 

Another  critical  problem  with  the 
Record  is  that  it  is  used  by  administer- 
ing agencies  as  they  interpret  legislative 
intent  for  carrying  out  Federal  laws. 
When  the  Record  gives  an  inaccurate 
reflection  of  debate,  the  agency  is  mis- 
led. This  has  already  happened  and  will 
only  increase  if  we  permit  the  growing 
abuse  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  law,  the  Record  is  "substantial- 
ly a  verbatim  report  of  proceedings."  But, 
in  fact,  it  does  not  even  come  close  to 
meeting  that  less  than  rigid  standard. 

This  year,  with  sufficient  supi>ort  we 
have  an  excellent  chance  to  make  the 
Record  adhere  to  its  legal  guideline.  I 
hope  that  more  Members  will  join  in  this 
effort  so  that  the  reform  can  take  effect 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
basic  and  strong  objections  to  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise.  One,  there  is  no  jus- 
tiflcation  for  this  Congress  to  raise  its 
owTi  salary  dui-lng  the  present  term  of  of- 
fice. It  is  bad  policy.  It  is  also  bad  poli- 
tics. I  fully  supported  the  effort  by  Mr. 
Whalen  and  others  to  prevent  any  pay 
raise  during  the  current  term  of  office.  I 
feel  I  have  a  bargain  with  the  voters  of 
the  17th  District  of  Illinois.  I  knew  what 
the  wages  were  when  I  sought  their  votes. 
So  did  they.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  betrayal  of  this  compact  to  take  a  pay 
raise  after  the  term  began. 

Second,  the  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
gress was  deprived  of  its  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  pay  raise  gives  me  great  trouble. 
The  contortions  of  the  House  leadership 
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INCOME     TAX    INFOItMATION 
TAXPAYERS  AND 
CANS 


FOR 
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HON.  URRY  P^ESSLER 


OF    SOUTH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  Februdry  23,  1977 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr. 
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to  help  those  older 
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dividual  taxpayers.  The 
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MEDICAL    AND    DENTAL 
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bursed  by  Insurance  or 
ductible  to  the  extent   that 
percent  of  a  taxpayer's 
(line  16c,  Form  1040). 
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INSUEANCE    PREMIUMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
SloO)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent 
limitation  for  other  medical  expenses.  The 
remainder  of  these  premiums  can  be  de- 
ducted, but  is  subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  In  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding 
1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15c. 
Form  1040). 

OTHER    MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation): 

Abdominal     supports     (prescribed     by     a 
doctor) 
Acupuncture  services 
Ambulance  hire 
Anesthetist 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Braces 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment)— deductible   to   the   extent   that   the 
cost  of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the 
increase  in  value  to  your  home  because  of 
the    capital    expenditure.    Taxpayer    should 
have  an  Independent  appraisal  made  to  re- 
flect clearly  the  increase  in  value. 
Cardiographs 
Chiropodist 
Chiropractor 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  authorized 
Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) 
Crutches 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning,  X-ray,  fill- 
ing teeth) 
Dentures 
Dermatologist 
Eyeglasses 

Pood  or  beverages  specially  prescribed  by 
a  physician  (for  treatment  of  illness,  and  In 
addition   to,   not   as  substitute   for,   regular 
diet;  physician's  statement  needed) 
Gynecologist 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries 
Home  health  services 
Hospital  expenses 
Insulin  treatment 
Invalid  chair 
Lab  tests 

Lipreadlng  lessons  (designed  to  overcome  a 
handicap) 
Neurologist 

Nursing  services  (for  medical  care,  includ- 
ing nurse's  board  paid  by  you) 
Occupational  therapist 
Ophthalmologist 
Optician 
Optometrist 
Oral  surgery 
Osteopath,  licensed 
Pediatrician 
Physical  examinations 
Physical  therapist 
Physician 
Podiatrist 
Psychiatrist 
Psychoanalyst 
Psychologist 
Psychotherapy 
Radium  therapy 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by  a  doctor) 
Seeing-eye  dog  and  maintenance 
Speech  therapist 
Splints 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  (Part  B) 
under  Medicare 
Surgeon 

Telephone  teletype     special     communica- 
tions equipment  for  the  deaf 

Transportation  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
poses (!''  per  mile  plus  parking  and  tolls  or 
actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses,  etc.) 
Vaccines 
Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 


taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

General  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  m  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five  classes  of  items: 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Veterans'  pen- 
sions or  compensation  payments.  Railroad 
Retirement  annuities,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, untaxed  portion  of  long-term  capital 
gains,  recovery  of  pension  costs,  dividends 
untaxed  under  the  dividend  exclusion,  inter- 
est on  municipal  bonds,  unemployment  com- 
pensation  and   public   assistance   payments. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  15c,  Form  1040).  However,  con- 
tributions to  certain  private  nonprofit  foun- 
dations, veterans  organizations,  or  frater- 
nal societies  are  limited  to  209?^  of  adjusted 
gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or 
(3)  Federal,  State  or  local  governmental 
units  (tuition  for  children  attending  paro- 
chial schools  is  not  deductible) .  Fair  market 
value  of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  office") 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  1^  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depre- 
ciation In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities   (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  chari- 
table organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  of  the  goods  or  services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  serv- 
ices for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  lim- 
ited to  $50  per  month ) 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 
Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money.  Not 
deductible  If  points  represent  charges  for 
services  rendered  by  the  lending  Institution 
(e.g..  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges  and 
are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  deducti- 
ble If  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as  selling 
expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of  amount 
realized) . 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  Installmen-t  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  (1)  6  per- 
cent of  the  average  monthly  balance  (average 
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monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the  un- 
paid balances  for  all  12  months,  divided  by 
12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALTY    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  fiood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  Is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  In  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  cas- 
ualty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use, 
by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may  use  Form 
4684  for  computing  your  personal  casualty 
loss. 

CREDIT    FOR    CHILD    AND    DEPENDENT    CARE 
EXPENSES 

Certain  payments  made  for  child  and  de- 
pendent care  may  now  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax  Instead  of  as  an  Itemized  deduc- 
tion. 

If  a  taxpayer  maintained  a  household  that 
Included  a  child  under  age  15  or  a  dependent 
or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care,  a  taxpayer 
may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for  em- 
ployment related  expenses.  These  expenses 
must  have  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
In  order  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  work  either 
full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  Information,  see  the  Instruc- 
tions for  Form  2441  on  page  17. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (peri- 
odic payments) . 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools ) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (If  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  In- 
come-producing property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safe- 
ty shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction 
workers:  special  masks  worn  by  welders). 

Business  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of 
a  telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business 
use). 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  32,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  52,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contri- 
butions »:o  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit  Is 
also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee  sup- 
porting a  candidate  for  Federal,  State,   or 
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local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party.  ( 3 )  State 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  or 
(4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of  the 
tax  credit  Is  one-half  of  the  political  con- 
tribution, with  a  $25  celling  ($50  for  couples 
filing  jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You  may 
also  obtain  helpful  publications  and  addi- 
tional forms  by  contacting  your  local  IRS 
office. 

OTHER    TAX    RELIEF    MEASURES 

Required  to  file  a 
tax    return     if 
gross  income  is 
Filing  status  at  least — 

Single   (under  age  65) $2,450 

Single  (age  65  or  older) 3.200 

Qualifying  widow (er)   under  65  with 

dependent  child 2.850 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3.600 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing    Jointly 3,600 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly 4.350 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly. 5. 100 

Married  filing  separately 750 

Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age. — 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed 
a  taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65 
or  older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  considered  65 
on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday.  Thus. 
If  your  65th  birthday  Is  on  January  1,  1977. 
you  win  be  entitled  to  the  additional  $750 
personal  exemption  because  of  age  for  your 
1976  Federal  Income  tax  return. 

General  Tax  Credit. — A  new  general  tax 
credit  Is  available.  For  this  credit,  the  tax- 
payer may  claim  the  greater  of  ( 1 )  $35  per 
exemption  shown  on  line  6d.  Form  1040A  or 
Form  1040,  or  (2)  2  percent  of  taxable  income 
(line  15,  Form  1040A  or  line  47,  Form  1040) 
but  not  more  than  $180  ($90,  If  married, 
filing  separately) . 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are  met : 
(1)  Support,  (2)  gross  income.  (3)  mem- 
ber of  household  or  relationship,  (4)  citi- 
zenship, and  (5)  separate  return.  But  in  some 
cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  Individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  It  still  may  be  possible  for 
one  of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following  re- 
quirements are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  if  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10%  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendent's support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  de- 
pendency deduction  for  that  year.  The  state- 
ment must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  re- 
turn of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency deduction.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part  or.  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  residence,  provided: 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 
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2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  personal  residence  for  a  period  totaling  at 
least  5  years  within  the  8-year  period  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  Income  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  (this  amount  will 
Increase  to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1976)  or  less. 
(This  election  can  only  be  made  once  during 
a  taxpayer's  lifetime.)"  If  the  adjusted  sales 
price  exceeds  $20,000  (this  amount  will  in- 
crease to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1976),  an  election  may 
be  made  to  exclude  part  of  the  gain  based 
on  a  ratio  of  $20,000  (this  amount  will  in- 
crease to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1976)  over  the  adjusted 
sales  price  of  the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale 
or  Exchange  of  Personal  Residence)  Is  help- 
ful In  determining  what  gain.  If  any.  may 
be  excluded  by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he 
sells  his  home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  per- 
sonal residence  if  within  18  months  before 
or  18  months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and 
occupies  another  residence,  the  cost  of 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales 
price  of  the  old  residence.  Additional  time 
Is  allowed  If  (i)  you  construct  the  new 
residence  or  (2)  you  were  on  active  duty 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Publication  523 
(Tax  Information  on  Selling  Your  Home) 
may  also  be  helpful. 

Credit  for  the  Elderly.~A  new,  expanded, 
and  simplified  credit  for  the  elderly  has  re- 
placed the  former  more  complex  retirement 
Income  credit. 

A  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit 
and   reduce   taxes   by   as  much   as  $375    (if 
single),  or  $562.50  (If  married  filing  jointly) 
If  the  taxpayer  Is:  ^  ^'' 

( 1 )  Age  65  or  older,  or 

(2)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  credit,  taxpayers  no 
longer  have  to  meet  the  income  requirement 
of  having  received  over  $600  of  earned  In- 
come during  each  of  any  10  vears  before  this 
year. 

For  more  Information,  see  instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Earned  Income  Credit.— A  taxpayer  who 
maintains  a  household  for  a  child  who  Is 
under  age  19,  or  is  a  student,  or  Is  a  dis- 
abled dependent,  may  be  entitled  to  a  spe- 
cial payment  or  credit  of  up  to  $400.  This  Is 
called  the  earned  income  credit.  It  may  come 
as  a  refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  Generally,  If  a  taxpayer  reported 
earned  Income  and  had  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  15c,  Form  1040)  of  less  than 
$8,000,  the  taxpayer  may  oe  able  to  claim 
the  credit. 

Earned  Income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self-employment  (generally 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  know,  I  formerly  worked 
as  an  administrator  in  higher  education. 
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years  ago.  And  the  meeting  of  the  two  in 
that  mysterious,  elusive  experience  we  call 
education  Is  also  much  the  same,  though  my 
feelings  about  that  experience  have  shifted 
radically  over  the  years. 

When  I  think  of  what  Influenced  me  the 
mosc  as  a  student,  what  subtly  changed  me 
and  how  I  looked  at  myself  and  the  world.  I 
remember  men  and  women,  not  classes,  not 
buildings,  not  even  books.  I  remember  the 
geologist  whose  love — nay.  whose  passion — 
for  his  subject  infused  all  of  us  with  the  same 
excitement.  I  can  no  longer  recall  the  dif- 
ference between  dolomite  and  limestone,  but 
I  remember  the  teacher's  love  for  the  earth, 
his  home;  and  I  look  at  that  earth  today 
through  different  eyes  because  of  him.  I  don't 
remember  a  thing  from  a  brilliant  lecture  on 
Leibnitz,  but  I  do  remember  the  gentle  man 
who  invited  me  to  his  home  to  talk,  over  a 
glass  of  wine,  of  my  life  and  dreams,  matters 
I  had  thought  too  unimportant  for  so  learned 
a  man. 

I  can  remember  almost  no  details  from  any 
class  or  exam  or  research  paper,  but  I  do 
remember  the  individuals  who  were  my 
teachers.  I  remember  those  who  were  con- 
descending, who  endured  the  classroom  hour 
with  barely  disguised  disdain  for  us  who 
knew  so  much  less  than  they  in  their  day 
as  students.  From  them  I  learned  little.  I  re- 
member those  who  loved  what  they  were 
doing,  who  enjoyed  talking  with  us  about  the 
mundane  and  the  magnificent.  Prom  them  I 
learned  much,  but  for  what  I  learned  there 
Is  no  instrument  for  measurement. 

The  conventional  wisdom  often  says  that 
the  best  teacher — and  the  best  parent — Is 
the  one  who  knows  the  most  and  is  able  to 
convey  that  knowledge  within  the  allotted 
class  time  or  maturation  period.  We  thus 
frantically  fill  up  our  classes  and  family  life 
with  information  and  rules,  facts  and  logical 
arguments.  The  more  we  convey,  the  more 
successful  we  are.  We  teach  through  the  force 
of  our  minds  and  our  minds  alone.  Or  so  we 
think.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  are 
like  the  doctors  that  Kubler-Ross  writes  of  in 
her  books  on  death  and  dying — professional, 
technically  competent  men  and  women  who 
surround  themselves  with  charts  and  graphs 
and  Jargon  and  deceptions  because  they  are 
afraid  to  talk  with  the  dying  patients  about 
what  Is  most  Important  to  them:  the  passing 
of  life  and  the  reality  of  death. 

Our  Job  as  teachers  and  parents,  I  believe. 
is  to  talk  with  living  patients,  the  young  peo- 
ple we  share  life  with,  about  what  it  means 
to  be  alive.  We  have  no  dearth  of  facts  and 
information.  We  are  not  short  of  e.xamlna- 
tlons  to  test  the  quantity  of  Information  that 
has  been  passed  from  one  mind  to  another. 
But  the  question  arises;  how  does  this  wealth 
of  information  make  us  any  different  from  a 
book  or  tap©  which  can  be  purchased  and 
digested  at  far  less  expense  and  pain  for  the 
student  or  child? 

Human  behavior.  I  have  come  to  believe, 
is  shaped  slowly  and  imperceptlblv.  not  by 
books  or  facts  or  rules,  but  by  example,  by 
personal  encounters  with  friends,  teachers, 
family,  by  the  manner  In  which  others  live 
their  lives.  I'm  not  sure  that  noany  teachers 
or  parents  would  agree  with  this,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  I'm  willing  to  face  the  Implications 
for  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  not  what  we 
know  but  what  we  are  that  really  matters  in 
the  educational  experience.  To  believe  this 
is  to  suffer  a  nagging  sense  of  failure  as  a 
parent  and  teacher  because  while  it  Is  easy 
enough  to  measure  what  we  know  by  books 
read  and  lectures  delivered.  It  is  a  most  pain- 
ful task  to  measure  what  we  are  as  human 
beings  and  how  we  have  lived  in  that  relent- 
less and  penetrating  spotlight  young  people 
turn  upon  our  every  word  and  act. 

Afraid  of  that  spotlight,  we  close  the  doors 
of  office  and  home.  We  read  more  Journals  and 
Join  more  professional  societies.  We  consult 
the  experts  and  become  experts  ourselves  in 
raising  children.  Inflated  with  the  power  we 
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have  over  the  lives  of  young  people,  bloated 
with  self  Importance,  we  ascend  Olympus 
and  are  lost  in  the  sunshine  of  our  knowl- 
edge. 

To  be  effective  teachers  and  parents  Is  both 
simple  and  difficult.  We  must  first  come  down 
from  Olympus  and  admit  to  ourselves  and 
to  others  that  we  are,  all  of  us,  searching; 
and  that  though  we  are  older  and  more 
knowledgeable,  we  are  not  necessarily  any 
wiser  about  this  business  of  living.  Having 
descended  from  our  Olympian  Splendor  and 
detachment,  we  must  reveal  what  we  are  as 
human  beings,  warts  and  all.  That  will  be, 
for  most  of  us,  a  lesson  in  humility.  We  will 
have  to  admit  that  we  know  very  little,  that 
our  Jobs  and  our  lives  are  at  times  depressing, 
and  that  what  we  do  sometimes  seems  to 
have  little  enduring  meaning.  And  having 
admitted  this,  we  might  go  on  to  show 
In  our  dally  lives  that  like  Sisyphus,  con- 
demned by  the  gods  to  roll  the  stone  eternally 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  will  find 
happiness  born  of  pain,  and  that  in  our  com- 
mon lot  of  roiling  the  stone  we  are  brothers — 
teacher  and  student,  parent  and  child — weak, 
struggling,  often  benighted,  but  rolling  it 
nonetheless  with  whatever  dignity  and  cour- 
age and  hope  we  can  summon  from  within. 

We  must  know  more,  yes,  but  more  im- 
portantly, we  must  be  niore.  That  is  what 
young  people,  unconsciously  perhaps,  were 
a.sking  of  adults  when  I  was  a  student,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  asking  today.  It  Is 
what  we  in  turn  should  be  asking  of  them. 
What  profit  is  there  to  a  society  if  its  most 
brilliant  men  and  women  cheat  on  their 
taxes  or  burglarize  political  opponents  or  are 
simply  cold  and  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
others? 

Small  liberal  arts  schools  like  Pacific,  be- 
cause of  their  size  and  the  kind  of  faculty 
they  attract,  are  well  suited  to  the  kind  of 
education  which  touches  both  the  heart  and 
the  head.  Like  all  institutions.  Including  most 
notably  the  family,  which  we  in  some  wavs 
resemble,  we  have  failed  and  failed  often; 
but  I  am  holding  on  to  the  faith  that  we 
have  succeeded  more  than  we  have  failed, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  people  we  have 
graduated  will  confirm  that  faith. 
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CITIZENS  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  constituents  a  group 
called  "Citizens  for  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc."  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools 
feels  that  the  way  to  insure  that  every 
child  may  attend  a  neighborhood  school 
is  through  the  Congress.  In  an  effort  to 
restore  faith  in  the  democratic  process, 
this  group  has  initiated  a  campaign  to 
convince  the  general  public  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  legislators  on  the  need 
for  neighborhood  schools. 

I  wish  to  publicly  commend  Citizens  for 
Neighborhood  Schools  for  handling  this 
matter  entirely  in  a  legal  and  profession- 
al manner.  They  do  not  advocate  defying 
the  law,  but  rather  they  stress  working 
closely  with  those  that  make  the  laws. 

Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools 
would  also  like  to  encourage  citizens 
across  the  country  to  take  a  renewed 
interest  in  their  Government  and  to  open 


the  lines  of  commimication  with  their 
elected  officials.  For  further  information 
on  Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools, 
Inc.  address  inquii-ies  to  P.O.  Box  17312, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44117. 


OPPOSING    THE    CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY    RAISE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  courageously  faced  head- 
on  the  controversial  issue  of  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise.  Despite  the  support  of 
many  Members,  including  myself,  to  at 
least  bring  the  increase  to  a  floor  vote, 
we  are  today  confronted  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have,  in  effect,  given  our- 
selves a  $12,900  pay  raise. 

We  in  this  House  have  never  missed 
an  opF>ortunity  to  be  the  leaders  in  ask- 
ing our  constituents  to  make  personal 
sacrifices.  We  have  implored  labor  to 
buffer  their  wage  requests.  We  have  asked 
business  and  industry  to  control  price 
increases.  We  have  asked  everyone  to 
turn  down  their  thermostats,  not  to  drive 
over  55  miles  per  hour,  and  to  purchase 
fuel-efficient  automobiles  and  appliances. 

Many  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  joined  in  this  effort  of  sacrifice.  But 
on  the  whole,  this  effort  has  been  virtu- 
ally symbolic.  We  have  effectively  in- 
sulated ourselves  against  the  suffering 
of  our  constituents.  We  as  Members  have 
no  fear  of  inflation,  because  we  now  get 
automatic  pay  increases.  For  at  least  2 
years,  we  have  little  fear  of  getting  a 
pink  slip  for  reasons  far  beyond  our  con- 
trol, such  as  an  energy  shortage.  We 
feast  at  sumptuous  banquets  and  are 
served  at  countless  parties  in  well-heated, 
cozy  House  dining  rooms.  It  makes  it  easy 
to  forget  the  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  in  recent  weeks  have  had  to  choose 
between  a  warm  environment  and  a  full 
stomach. 

I  am  sure  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  we  represent  would  jump 
at  the  chance  to  flnd  productive  employ- 
ment at  an  annual  salary  of  $12,900.  It 
will  take  positive  action  by  us  to  change 
this  system  whereby  we  make  ourselves 
eligible  for  automatic  pay  increases. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Member  of 
this  House  who  would  undergo  true  hard- 
ship if  this  raise  had  been  denied.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  those  we  represent  are  very 
concerned  with  the  pay  raise  issue.  Some 
of  these  people  have  undergone  hard- 
ships such  as  seeing  their  meager  savings 
eroded  by  inflation,  or  having  the  family 
breadwinner  laid  off  because  of  the  loss 
of  a  government  contract.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  why  Members  of  Congress  re- 
quire this  raise.  I  certainly  cannot  ex- 
plain it. 

This  raise  will  only  serve  to  increase 
our  isolation  from  the  economic  realities 
which  confront  those  we  represent.  While 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  this  in- 
crease will  be  tied  to  a  new  code  of  ethics, 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  unfair  package 
to  offer  the  American  people. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  after  this  debacle  to  move  ahead  on 
H.R.  1365,  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise 
Deferral  Act,  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Whalen  and  cosponsored  by  over  70  other 
Members,  including  myself.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  the  best  way  out  of  the 
morass  we  currently  find  ourselves  in.  If 
the  Members  of  this  body  wish  to  dem- 
onstrate their  concern  for  the  ethics  and 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  will  act  to  remove  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest inherent  in  the  present  system 
whereby  we  must  consider  salary  propos- 
als which  are  to  the  immediate  personal 
benefit  or  detriment  of  each  of  us.  H.R. 
1365  could  easily  remedy  this  situation  by 
deferring  any  increase  in  Members'  sal- 
ary imtU  the  start  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  one  in  which  it  is  approved. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  by  the  House  im- 
mediately. 


COMMENT  BY  "JANE'S  ALL  THE 
WORLDS  AIRCRAPT"  ON  SOVIET 
VERSUS  AMERICAN  MILITARY 
STRENGTH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  inspection  tour  I  made  of  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  an  article  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  deliberations  by  Congress  on 
our  national  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  contradicts 
"Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft"  as  a 
leading  international  assessment  of  air 
and  military  strength.  The  following 
article  appeared  in  the  Parade  section 
of  the  Norfolk  Virginian -Pilot  and 
summarizes  some  very  important  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  new  edition  of 
this  publication. 

(From  the  Parade  Section,  Feb.  13.  1977J 
SOVIET  Air  Supbemacy 

The  new  edition  of  "Jane's  All  the  World's 
Aircraft,"  published  in  London,  claims  the 
Soviet  Union  is  vastly  superior  to  America 
in  military  aviation.  So  superior.  In  fact,  that 
the  U.S.  might  be  compelled  to  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  if  war  developed  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

J.W.R.  Taylor,  respected  editor  of  "Jane's," 
says  there  is  great  doubt  that  the  U.S.  can 
match  the  Soviet  Union  in  conventional  war- 
fare at  this  time.  Taylor  says  that  our  air- 
craft currently  consist  of  old  bombers  and 
Interceptors,  while  the  Soviets  are  construct- 
ing the  latest  swing-wing  bombers  and  su- 
personic fighters  infinitely  better  than  the 
MIG-25  a  Soviet  defector  turned  over  to 
Japan  last  September. 

Taylor  maintains  that  we  are  underesti- 
mating the  excellence  of  the  Soviet  "Back- 
fire" bomber,  which  is — no  matter  what  the 
Russians  say — a  long-range  weapon  that  can 
bomb  targets  In  the  U.S.  and  then  land  in 
Cuba.  Taylor  quotes  the  chief  of  staff  of 
Britain's  Royal  Air  Force  as  saying,  "Back- 
fire, faster  than  Concorde  and  with  a  much 
longer  range,  may  prove  an  even  greater  dan- 
ger to  Allied  shipping  than  the  relatively 
slow-moving  Russian  submarines." 

Taylor  explains  that  20  years  ago  Great 
Britain  assiuned  future  wars  would  be  nu- 
clear wars  and  decided  Incorrectly  that,  un- 
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der  such  circumstances,  Britain  needed  no 
new  bombers  or  fighters. 

"The  United  States  had  the  same  wrong 
thought  somewhat  later,"  he  says,  "and  has 
yet  to  take  the  positive  step  of  rebuUding 
Its  air  defense.  .  .  .  The  three  immediate 
requirements  for  the  U.S.  are  to  recognize 
that  Backfire  is  a  strategic  weapon,  to  build 
the  B-1  bomber  as  its  wholly  essential  and 
uniquely  fiexible  counterpart,  and  to  order 
as  a  matter  of  urgency  replacements  for 
Aerospace  Defense  Command's  time-expired 
P-106   Delta   Dart   Interceptors." 


LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT  MORE  USE 
OF  U.S.-FLAG  OIL  TANKERS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  aimed  at  al- 
leviating the  problems  posed  to  the  eccrn- 
omy  and  the  environment  of  the  United 
States  through  excessive  reliancf*  on  for- 
eign-flag tankers  for  the  import  of  oil 
and  petroleum  derivatives.  The  legisla- 
tion mandates  that  at  least  25  percent 
and  hopefully  30  percent  of  ali  oil  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  be  carried  by 
U.S.-flag  tankers. 

According  to  recent  estimates  the 
United  States  now  imports  44  percent  of 
its  oil.  This  figure  may  be  translated  to 
approximately  9  million  barrel  a  day. 
Admittedly,  tiiis  is  evidence  of  extreme 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  producers  and 
it  is  a  situation  that  is  far  from  desirable. 
However,  it  is  not  the  most  piessing  issue 
we  have  at  hand.  Reducing  the  amount  of 
oil  imported  would  cripple  the  industry 
of  this  Nation  and  inflict  severe  hard- 
ships on  the  general  public.  What  stag- 
gers the  imagination  is  that  96  percent  of 
what  the  United  States  imports  is  being 
transported  in  vessels  that  are  either  for- 
eign-owned or  are  flying  a  foreign  "flag 
of  convenience. " 

In  many  cases,  the  foreign  tankers  that 
transport  the  energy  resources  which  fuel 
our  Nation  are  disasters  waiting  to  hap- 
pen. In  some  cases  they  did  not  wait,  as 
recent  events  attest,  and  ran  aground  as 
the  result  of  incompetent  navigation  or 
broke  apart  under  the  forces  of  nature, 
spilling  thousands  of  gallons  of  precious 
energy  on  the  once-splendid  seas  which 
have  cwne  to  be  viewed  by  some  as  the 
'Atlantic  Oil  Dnun." 

This  is  a  situation  that  is  criminal  at 
best  and  we  need  not  look  across  the  seas 
to  point  the  finger  of  blame.  Much  of  the 
blame  can  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
oil  industry. 

Members  of  the  oil  industry  regularly 
resort  to  the  practice  of  transporting  oil 
under  flags  of  convenience  to  obtain 
larger  proflts — but  at  what  cost  to  the 
oceans  and  lands  from  which  they  ex- 
tract their  cash  flow  in  the  form  of  crude 
oil.  It  is  inexcusable  that  U.S.  corporate 
giants  can  resort  to  engaging  vessels  that 
are  no  more  than  rust  buckets  fast  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  sea-worthi- 
ness to  transport  cargo  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously essential  and  at  the  same  time  so 
potentially  devastating.  WhUe  the  indus- 
try reaps  the  profits  offei  ed  by  tax  dodges 
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and  cut-rate  crews,  the  I^ation  is  suffer 
ing  from  the  loss  of  reven  le 

The  situation  has  alrea  ly  gone  too  far 
and  this  Nation  must  ass«  rt  itself  before 
any  more  oiled  water  passes  under  the 
bridge  Last  month  ihe  Npw  York  Times 
reported  that — 
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adequate  requirements  will  no  longer  be 
the  norm  because  we  wUl  not  have  to 
rely  on  foreign  flotillas. 


IMPROVING  THE  REGULATORY 
SYSTEM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
February  23,  1977  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Improving  the  REctrLAxoRY  System 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence m  government  is  the  rash  of  new 
regulatory  mechanisms  established  by  the 
federal  government  In  recent  years  for  pol- 
lution control.  Industrial  health  and  safety, 
consumer  product  quality  and  safety  and 
for  other  purposes.  These  regulations  have 
begun  to  generate  a  blacklash  of  resentment 
against  excessive  red  tape,  bureaucratic  con- 
trol and  loss  of  freedom. 

People  understand  that  government  fre- 
quently has  to  regulate,  but  they  are  deeply 
concerned  that  when  government  acts,  it 
often  does  so  in  ways  that  are  Ineffective 
and  inefficient.  To  restore  confidence  In 
government,  we  must  make  government 
work  better.  A  few  facts  show  that  the  task 
of  improving  the  regulatory  system  will  not 
be  easy. 

The  growth  of  the  federal  regulatory  sys- 
tem has  been  striking.  In  1976,  the  total 
cost  of  regulation  was  about  $3  billion,  with 
77  federal  agencies  engaged  In  regulating 
some  aspect  of  private  activity.  Fifty  of 
these  agencies  have  been  created  since  1960. 
By  one  count  there  are  100,000  federal  em- 
ployees engaged  In  regulatory  activity.  Last 
year  alone  the  federal  government  issued 
10.245  new  regulations,  adding  to  the  more 
than  60,000  pages  of  regulations  already  In 
existence.  But  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
today  s  regulatory  system  Is  less  its  size  than 
its  complexity.  It  encompasses  60,000  sources 
of  water  pollution,  100  million  automobiles, 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  the  working 
places  m  the  country,  and  the  structure  of 
all  health  care  systems  and  federal  man- 
power programs. 

Most  members  of  C!ongress  believe  that  the 
regulatory  system  Is  not  working  well.  It  has 
generated  Ineffective  and  Inefficient  answers 
to  Important  social  problems.  Unacceptably 
high  costs  of  enforcement,  extensive  time 
delays  and  too  much  rigidity  for  a  complex 
economy  are  common  problems.  Too  many 
decisions  about  Individual  economic  activ- 
ity have  been  transferred  from  the  market 
place  to  the  government. 

Not  all  regulations  are  bad,  of  course,  and 
there  Is  no  talk  In  Washington  today  of  de- 
regulation If  by  that  term  one  means  no 
regulation  whatsoever.  The  question  is  how 
to  modernize  and  reform  the  regulatory 
system. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
just  cannot  go  on  imposing  regulations  and 
solutions  over  an  ever-wldeniiig  sphere  of 
economic  activity.  Although  thers  are  no 
simple  answers  to  the  complex  problems  of 
regulation,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  look  for  alterna- 
tive approaches.  Among  the  steps  we  should 
take  are  these : 

(1)  We  have  to  ask  the  right  questions: 
Can  the  free  market  do  the  job?  Do  the 
benefits  of  the  regulation  exceed  the  cost? 
How  effective  can  we  expect  a  proposed  reg- 
ulation to  be? 
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(2)  We  mvist  open  up  the  regulatory 
process.  If  a  government  bureaucrat's  power 
is  totally  secure  then  he  Is  not  going  to  be 
responsive.  When  his  power  can  be  chal- 
lenged, he  becomes  responsive.  Such  a  chal- 
lenge can  only  be  made  If  the  public's  busi- 
ness is  done  in  public. 

(3)  The  Congress  will  have  to  exercise  Its 
oversight  responsibilities  by  enacting  "sun- 
set" legislation  under  which  each  agency  or 
program  will  face  an  automatic  termina- 
tion date  unless  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent specifically  approves  Its  continued 
operation.  The  Congress  should  also  try  to 
check  Che  tremendous  growth  of  discretion- 
ary power  within  the  federal  bureaucracy 
by  using  Its  power  to  veto  the  results  of  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking. 

(4)  We  have  to  reduce  the  rapid  turnover 
of  high  level  regulatory  personnel,  require 
economic  Impact  studies  for  major  regula- 
tions, and  apply  common  sense  to  the  en- 
forcement and  Implementation  of  regulations. 

(5)  The  most  important  step  we  can  take 
to  Improve  the  regulatory  process  Is  to  use 
economic  incentives.  The  market  can  work 
for  us  if  the  private  sector  Is  given  incen- 
tives to  act  for  social  ends.  This  can  be  done 
with  fewer  regulations  If  we  think  In  terms 
of  new  strategies.  For  Instance,  a  set  of  na- 
tional effluent  and  emission  charges  should 
be  implemented  under  which  taxes  would  be 
levied  on  each  unit  of  air  and  water  pollut- 
ing substance  discharged.  Through  utiliza- 
tion of  such  a  device  we  could  move  toward 
a  cleaner  environment  by  making  the  reduc- 
tion of  pollution  a  paying  proposition. 

In  some  cases  outright  regulation  Is  the 
least  costly  and  the  most  effective  solution. 
For  example,  we  should  prohibit  outright 
the  discharge  of  very  toxic  chemicals  such  as 
kepone.  But  generally  speaking.  I  think  the 
us©  of  economic  Incentives  to  guide  decisions 
Is  best.  Effluent  charges  for  pollution  control, 
incentive  contracts  In  manpower  training 
programs,  efficiency  oriented  medical  reim- 
bursement plans  and  congestion  charges  at 
airports  all  merit  consideration. 

These  proposals  are  no  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  a  government  that  has  grown 
too  large,  too  powerful,  too  costly,  too  re- 
mote, and  too  intrusive  into  the  dally  rives 
of  the  American  people.  But,  they  could  be 
helpful. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MARGARET 
AMOUREUX 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  a  longstanding 
and  devoted  public  servant  is  deserving 
of  a  pause  in  our  activities  for  praise  of 
her  dedicated  service.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Amoureux  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  more 
than  once  demonstrated  her  worthiness 
in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  Amoureux  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  for  30  years.  After 
teaching  at  Bethune  Cookman  College  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Margaret  has  been  teach- 
ing in  Oakland,  first  at  Castlemont  High, 
and  now  at  Merritt  Junior  College. 

Mrs.  Amoureux's  record  outside  of  her 
professional  career  is  equally  impressive. 
Her  persistent  desire  to  improve  and  en- 
rich the  lives  of  her  fellow  citizens  has 
had  significant  results.  Margaret's  most 
recent  success  has  been  her  diligent  and 
inspired  management  of  Supervisor  John 
George's  election  campaign  last  year,  in 
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Oakland.  Her  repetoire  of  memberships 
in  politdcal  and  community  organizations 
includes  influential  and  active  groups 
.such  as  the  NAACP,  the  Oakland  Black 
Caucus,  the  Executive  Board  of  Black 
Women  Organized  for  Political  Action, 
and  the  position  of  alternate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1972. 

Calif ornians  and  members  of  the  Oak- 
land community  alike  are  sure  to  join  me 
in  wondering  how  Mrs.  Amoureux  saves 
time  and  energy  for  herself  and  her 
family.  Montaigne  said : 

He  who  does  not  live  some  degree  for  others 
hardly  lives  for  himself. 

Perhaps  this  doctrine  can  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  dedication  to  public  service 
which  Mrs.  Amoureux's  career  has  con- 
sistently displayed  over  the  years. 


TYLERTOWN  TIME  CAPSULE 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  11,  1977,  a  time 
capsule  was  buried  on  the  grotuids  of 
the  new  city  hall  building  in  Tylertown. 
Miss.  The  capsule  contained  numerous 
items  of  local  interest  and  its  contents 
were  planned  to  give  inhabitants  living 
in  Tj'lertown  in  2076  an  idea  of  what 
the  people,  the  community,  and  life  m 
rural  Mississippi  was  like  in  1976. 

Life  in  Tylertown  and  Walthall  County 
is  typical  of  small  town  life  in  Mississippi. 
The  area  is  blessed  with  a  near  nonexist- 
ent crime  rate,  a  clean  environment,  a 
progressive  administration,  and  a  citi- 
zenry dedicated  to  preserving  the  tradi- 
tional values  and  freedoms  of  American 
life.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  they  are 
succeeding. 

One  of  the  items  included  in  the  cap- 
sule is  a  letter  from  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tylertown  Times,  Paul  Pitt- 
man.  Mr.  Pittman  is  one  of  Mississip- 
pi's most  distinguished  journalists.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  2076 
and  it  speaks  for  itself  as  a  timeless  mes- 
sage of  hope,  and  a  belief  in  our  coun- 
try's future.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues: 

IFrom  the  Tylertown  (Miss.)  Times.  Feb.  17, 

1977] 

A  Message  to  Citizens  of  2076 

The  whole  concept  of  a  time  capsule  like 
one  burled  here  IPrlday  has  an  element  of 
egocentric  vanity  about  It.  It  Is  based  on  the 
speculation  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Tyler- 
town In  the  year  2076  will  find  the  capsule, 
will  bother  to  open  it  and  will  be  Interested 
enough  to  examine  the  contents. 

That  conceded,  the  editor  of  The  Tyler- 
town Times  Included  the  following  letter, 
published  here,  for  the  Interest  of  those  who 
keep  scrapbooks,  or  whose  Imagination  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  thought : 

PEBRtTARY   11,   1977. 

To  the  Citizens  of  the  21st  Century — Year 

2076  A.D.: 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  contents  of 
this  time  capsule  Interesting.  Those  of  us 
who  gathered  the  materials  In  It  Indulged  In 
moments  of  fascinating   speculation  about 
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what  you  would  be  like  and  what  you  might 
think  of  these  relics  of  the  past. 

One  of  my  associates,  reflecting  on  today's 
shortages  of  energy,  the  predictions  of  a  new 
era  of  abnormally  cold  weather  and  the 
complications  of  our  presently  expanding 
technology,  suggested  that  the  human  race 
by  the  year  2076  may  find  Itself  regressing — 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment In  which  It  finds  Itself. 

I  choose  to  believe  otherwise.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  man's  spirit  and  courage  and 
adaptability  wll'i.  If  not  for  the  short  term, 
at  least  In  the  long  term,  prevail  over  the 
circumstances. 

With  that  In  mind,  I  send  greetings  from 
the  past.  May  you.  today,  reflect  on  your  her- 
itage. I  assure  you  that  there  were  citizens 
standing  on  this  spot  on  Febraury  11,  1977. 
when  this  capsule  was  burled,  who  cherished 
the  virtues  of  good  will,  humility  of  spirit, 
concern  for  their  neighbors  and  a  respect  for 
the  Almighty.  I  know  them  well.  They  join 
with  me  In  saying  to  you :  God  bless  you  and 
keep  you. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Pittman. 


JFK  STRIKES  AGAIN 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  much  deserved 
praise  for  our  colleague  from  Buffalo — 
J.  F.  K. — Kemp  that  is: 

JFK   Strikes   Again 

Rep.  Jack  F.  Kemp,  the  Buffalo  Republi- 
can, has  for  four  years  advocated  permanent 
tax  ctits  to  expand  the  economy  but  has 
never  been  able  to  sell  the  House  Republi- 
can leadership  or  the  Ford  White  House.  Now 
that  he  has  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House 
to  push  against,  Mr.  Kemp  Is  making  head- 
way. President  Carter  may  soon  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  pushed  over. 

Two  weeks  ago  Republicans  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee  unanimously  signed  on 
the  Kemp  idea  as  an  alternative  to  Jimmy 
Carter's  program  of  rebates  and  public  works. 
These  committee  Republicans  are  now  advo- 
cating that  each  Income  tax  bracket  be  low- 
ered 15% — approximately  from  70%  to  60'/c 
at  the  top  and  from  14^^  to  12%  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  would  roughly  adjust  for  the  in- 
flation of  the  last  two  years,  which  has 
pushed    everyone  Into  higher  brackets. 

With  the  support  of  the  House  GOP  lead- 
ership, the  Budget  Committee  minority  plans 
to  stage  a  vote  on  this  alternative  when  the 
House  Budget  resolution  comes  up  today.  To 
accommodate  the  Carter  economic  program, 
the  planned  deficit  has  to  be  raised  to  $70.3 
billion  from  the  $50.6  billion  already  ap- 
proved. Mr.  Kemp  will  argue  that  his  plan 
would  be  more  successful  in  stimulating  the 
economy  and  thus  government  revenues,  and 
that  therefore  a  lower  deficit  ceiling  would  be 
needed.  In  reality,  the  vote  will  simply  give 
House  members  a  non-blndlng  way  to  express 
their  preference  between  rebates  and  job  pro- 
grams on  one  hand  and  permanent  tax  reduc- 
tion on  the  other. 

While  we  don't  expect  the  GOP  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  this  vote,  It  would  certainly  be 
doing  the  President  a  big  favor  If  It  were. 
Instead  of  scattering  money  over  the  land- 
scape, which  Is  the  essence  of  the  Carter  pro- 
gram, the  Republican  alternative  would  In- 
creases Incentives  to  production.  In  Inviting 
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an  Increase  in  the  supply  of  goods  produced, 
the  lower  rates  will  expand  employment  and 
real  Incomes  without  requiring  monetary 
manipulations  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  Is 
vastly  superior  not  only  to  the  Carter  plan 
but  to  the  gimmicky  jobs  program  advanced 
by  Senate  Republicans  In  their  attempts 
to  Imitate  Democrats. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  been  assured 
that  his  program  will  stimulate  just  as  well 
as  permanent  tax  cuts,  though  of  course 
the  Fed  has  to  "accommodate"  It  by  gunning 
the  money  supply.  By  our  reckoning,  though, 
if  the  Fed  does  gun  the  money  supply  aU 
the  economy  will  get  Is  more  Inflation,  which 
pushes  up  everyone's  taxes.  And  If  the  Fed 
doesn't  do  so,  the  Carter  program  will  create 
no  new  jobs  and  the  money  for  the  most 
part  will  go  down  the  drain. 

Why  don't  the  House  Democrats  support 
the  GOP  alternative?  Jack  F.  Kemp,  who 
Is  sometimes  caricatured  as  a  right-wing 
football  player,  unabashedly  gives  credit  for 
his  Idea  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1962-63  Mr. 
Kennedy  argued  that  the  way  to  get  the 
country  moving  again  was  not  through  high- 
er spending  but  through  lower  tax  rates. 
His  tax  cut  reduced  each  bracket  roughly 
25% — from  91%  to  70%  at  the  top  and 
20%  to  14%  at  the  bottom.  At  the  time  House 
Republicans  voted  3-to-l  against  this  step, 
and  were  squashed  in  the  1964  elections  as 
the  JFK  tax  cuts  proved  a  smashing  eco- 
nomic success. 

It  Is  not  only  baffling,  but  almost  com- 
ical, that  Mr.  Carter  rejects  this  Democratic 
precedent  while  embracing  the  tax  rebate 
scheme  adopted  by  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  1975, 
with  111  effects  on  the  economy  and  his  own 
re-election  bid.  Happily  for  the  nation,  some 
House  Democrats  are  beginning  to  scratch 
their  heads  In  wonder  too.  Rep.  Andrew 
Jacobs  of  Indiana  and  five  other  Democrats 
last  week  ridiculed  and  voted  against  Mr. 
Carter's  rebate  scheme,  which  survived  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  a  vote  of  only 
20-17.  Meanwhile,  Democrats  are  seething  at 
Mr.  Carter's  slashing  of  dams  and  water 
projects  while  proposing  a  Jobs  program  for 
more  leaf -rakers. 

So  when  the  House  votes  on  the  perma- 
nent tax  cut.  Democrats  can  easily  support 
It  knowing  the  real  credit  Is  due  their  JFK. 
Republicans  ctfn  do  the  same.  And  If  the 
Republican  program  should  pass,  everyone 
could  breathe  easier  about  the  outlook  for 
the  economy. 


PARDON  FOR  DRAFT  VIOLATORS 
TOO  BROAD 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
first  day  of  office.  President  Jimmy  Car- 
ter pardoned  practically  all  Vietnam  war 
draft-law  violators.  Mr.  Carter,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  campaign  pledge,  granted  a 
full,  complete,  and  unconditional  pardon 
to  almost  everyone  convicted  of  breaking 
the  Selective  Service  Act  during  the  war. 
The  amnesty  covers  an  estimated  13,000 
mostly  white,  middle-class  men  who  had 
the  education,  money,  and  counseling  to 
avoid  the  draft  and  another  250,000  men 
who  never  registered.  However,  it  ex- 
cluded nearly  100.000  men  who  deserted 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Although  some  groups  have  attacked 
the  amnesty  plan  because  it  did  not  in- 
clude deserters,  I  agree  with  those  who 
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say  the  program  is  too 
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happen,  I  would  have  gone  to  Canada  to  hang 

out. 

Instead  of  healing  this  Nation,  Mr. 
Carter's  amnesty  program  has  only 
opened  up  new  wounds.  I  hope  he  will  re- 
consider his  plan  before  it  is  too  late. 


MANDATORY  SENTENCING  BILL 
SUPPORT  GROWING 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  support  for  our  legislation 
to  provide  a  minimum  mandatory  prison 
sentence  of  5  years  for  anyone  convicted 
of  misusing  a  firearm  by  committing  a 
Federal  crime  is  growing  with  each  day. 

Citizens  from  across  the  country  are 
calling  my  office  and  voicing  their  sup- 
port for  this  sensible  bill  that  does  a  very- 
sensible  thing — punish  anyone  who  mis- 
uses a  gun.  National  organizations  are 
offering  their  support,  and  additional 
Members  of  this  Congress  are  continuing 
to  add  their  names  to  the  growing  list  of 
cosponsors.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  list  now  numbers  over  100. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks several  letters  that  I  have  received 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion, I  urge  any  Member  who  has  as  yet 
not  cosigned  this  bill,  to  do  so.  It  is  about 
time  to  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
address  this  problem  with  firm  action 
and  decisive  steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letters  follow: 
Wilmington,  Calif., 

February  3.  1977. 
Re:  H.R.  1559 

Dear  Congressman  Glenn:  Your  com- 
ments on  the  minimum  mandatory  prison 
sentence  bill  and  the  reading  of  said  bill 
(v/hich  you  sent  to  me  26  January)  contents, 
leaves  me  with  the  feeling  that  you,  like 
myself,  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  cod- 
dling of  convicted  slayers  who  use  a  gun  In 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  reverse  the  trend  that  has  been 
prevelant  these  many  years  of  bleeding  for 
the  criminal  and  Just  plain  ignoring  the 
feelings  of  the  victims  and  their  families. 

I  do  thank  you  most  heartily  for  forward- 
ing to  my  attention  the  bill  "described  and 
most  assuredly  congratulate  and  support 
you  in  this  Important  item. 

I  hope  you  continue  in  good  health  and 
may  God  Bless. 

Respectfully, 

B.J.  Cannistraci. 

So.  Walnttt  St., 

Lomita,  Calif. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Longworth  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  today's  "Dally  Breeze", 
(Page  D  3)  that  you  have  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  for  mandatory  prison  terms 
of  at  least  five  years  for  any  one  convicted 
of  committing  a  federal  crime  with  a  fire 
arm. 

If  The  •Breeze"  is  correct,  let  me  be  among 
the  first  to  offer  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  all  the  decent 
law-abiding  citizens  in  our  great  nation  I  do 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  en- 
deavors. I'll  be  watching  with  a  great  deal 
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of  Interest  as  this  is  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  the  only  answer  to  those  who  would 
deprive  us  of  our  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  as  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  constitu- 
tion. They  will  surely  try  again  this  session 
to  sneak  some  form  of  anti-gun  legislation 
through  the  hallowed  halls  of  congress.  I 
hope  you  will  be  watching  as  I  will.  They 
must  be  stopped  at  all  costs.  Again  I  thank 
you  and  with  best  wishes  I  remain; 
Respectfully, 

Mr.  D.  "L".  Harris. 

Contra  Costa  Cotintt, 
Martinez,  Calif.,  January  24, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
The  House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson:    I  certainly  endorse 
your   bill   H.R.    1559   concerning   additional 
penalties  for  the   use  and/or  possession  of 
firearms  during  the  commission  of  crimes. 

It  requires  some  premeditation  when  a 
criminal  arms  himself  with  a  firearm.  It  also 
implies  a  willingness  to  use  the  firearm  if 
necessary. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  certainty  of  a 
long  prison  sentence  will  be  a  significant  de- 
terrent against  using  firearms.  Best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Harry  D.  Ramsay,  Sheriff-Coroner. 

California  Rifle  and  Pistol 

Association,  Inc., 
Garden  Grove.  Calif.,  February  14. 1977. 
Hon.  Ouam  M.  AMsnsoir, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  January  25,  1977  in  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  HR-1559. 

We  are  in  complete  support  of  the  man- 
datory penalty  concept  for  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  a  violent  crime. 
I  suggest  you  consider  an  amendment  to 
your  bill  which  will  subject  an  accomplice 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  criminal  who 
had  In  his  possession  or  used  a  gun  during 
the  commission  of  the  crime. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  California 
Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  because 
of  the  language  of  California's  mandatory 
penalty  law  an  accomplice  not  using  or  hav- 
ing a  gun  in  his  possession  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  could  not  be  subject 
to  the  mandatory  additional  penalty.  Leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  to  correct  the 
flaw  and  I  suggest  you  amend  your  bill  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  before  some  fed- 
eral Judge  finds  the  same  fiaw  In  your  bill, 
should  it  become  law. 

You  may  quote  us  as  supporting  your  HR- 
1559. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Seaberrt, 

President. 

Sheriff's  Department, 
Colusa.  Calif.,  January  21, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  you  in  your  efforts  to  control 
the  use  of  firearms  during  the  commission 
of  crimes.  I  feel  that  Bill  H.R.  1559  will  be 
a  deterrent. 

During  the  past  few  years  all  crimes  have 
increased  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
feel  the  Courts  are  somewhat  responsible 
for  this  because  of  recent  Court  decisions 
and  minimal  penalties  handed  down  to  con- 
victed criminals.  More  mandatory  penalty 
laws  should  be  enacted. 

I  support  Bill  *H.R.  1559  and  urge  Its 
enactment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  J.  Troughton,  Jr., 

Sheriff. 
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Sheriff's  Department, 
Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  January  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Anderson:   Your  pro- 
posal of  mandatory  penalties  under  H.R.  1559 
has  my  unqualified  support.  Until  such  time 
that  the  criminal  element  in  this  country 
is  made  aware  of  the  definite  period  of  con- 
finement for  each  violation  committed,  we 
will  continue  to  see  an  unacceptable  Increase 
in  crime. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  a  step  In  the 
right  dlrectdon. 
Sincerely, 

Al  Loustalot, 

Sheriff. 


BUFFALO  RESCUE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all 
of  the  implications  of  our  late  and  la- 
mented Great  Dane,  at  the  request  of 
Alice  Widener,  I  insert  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  on  February  9,  1977: 
I  From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  9,   1977] 

Buffalo  Rescue — Star  GrvEs  Great  Per- 
formance 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

What  can  fly  through  the  sky  with  the 
greatest  of  ease  and  rescue  a  snow  and  ice 
bound  city  of  half  a  million  population  by 
delivering  a  total  of  2,000,000  pounds  of 
heavy  equipment  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Army  engineering  corps?  Answer:  the  United 
States  Air  Force  C-5  built  by  Lockheed — the 
one  that  several  members  of  Congress  and 
other  backward-ho  advocates  tried  not  only 
to  ground  but  also  to  knock  off  the  assembly 
line  in  the  1960s. 

Today,  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  is  indebted  to  the  C-5  for  a  mas- 
sive delivery  of  immensely  heavy  snow  re- 
moval equipment  such  as  four  snow  blowers 
weighing  18.000  pounds  each  and  five  scoop 
loaders  weighing  268,000  pounds  so  that  life- 
saving  paths  could  be  cleared  for  delivery  of 
medicines,  medical  attention,  food,  fuel  and 
other  vital  necessities. 

On  Feb.  2.  a  Lockheed-bullt  Air  Force  C-5 
took  off  from  JFK  International  Airport  in 
New  York  and  one  hour  later  landed  at  Buf- 
falo, lowered  its  ramp  and  disgorged  four 
snow  blowers  and  20  operators  on  the  run. 
The  equipment  was  furnished  by  New  York 
City  and  the  press  is  full  of  wonderful  tales 
about  the  N.Y.  Snow  Commandos  winning 
the  deep  winter  Battle  of  Buflalo. 

What  the  press  also  should  be  full  of,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  highest  praise  for  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  for  winning 
the  battle  of  the  C-5  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
face  of  bitterest  possible  opposition  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  the  anti-military  ca- 
bal in  our  nation. 

It  was  a  very  hard,  nasty  fight!  I  know 
because  two  of  us  in  the  press — Robert  M. 
Bleiberg.  editor,  Barron's  National  Business  & 
Financial  Weekly,  and  yours  truly — got  into 
the  fight  on  what  was  then  the  unpopular 
side,  the  Air  Force-Lockheed  side — but  even- 
tually became  the  winning,  life-saving  side. 

On  Aug.  17,  1970,  Barron's  declared  that 
some  senators'  "escalated  war"  on  Lockheed 
was  "indefensible"  and  reminded  Americans, 
"During  the  past  half-century,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft corporation  time  and  again  has  made 
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aviation  and  aerospace  history  .  .  .  Survival 
of  Lockheed  as  a  going  concern  Is  clearly 
vital  to  the  national  security." 

On  Oct.  24,  1970,  after  a  personal  trip  to 
Lockheed  at  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Mari- 
etta, Georgia,  I  wrote,  "Like  every  great  per- 
former, the  C-5  has  had  her  ups  and  downs. 
Up  there  (in  the  sky) ,  she's  a  real  bird  .  .  . 
The  difference  between  the  marvelous  new 
C-5  Galaxy  Air  Freighter  and  the  small  Air 
Force  transport  in  which  I  fiew  to  West  Ber- 
lin, shortly  after  the  airlift  that  kept  it  free, 
is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  old 
S.S.  Olympla  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  12 
days  and  the  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  For 
peace  and  defense,  we  need  the  biggest,  best 
and  most  capacious  air  freighters  that  our 
Industrialists,  engineers,  mechanics  and  de- 
signers know  how  to  build.  Folks,  If  you  could 
see  the  C-5  soar  up  and  away  Into  the  sky 
as  I  did,  you'd  say  she's  a  real  star." 

What  a  star  she  Is  today! 

Everybody  knows  that  the  C-5  saved  Israel 
In  the  Yom  Klppur  War. 

Now  everybody  ought  to  know  that  the 
C-5  (plus  some  C-l30s  and  C-141s)  saved 
half  a  million  Americans  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo during  our  peacetime  weather  crisis,  a 
natural  catastrophe  of  the  kind  that  can 
strike  any  part  of  our  nation  for  any  reason. 

The  lesson  of  the  C-5  rescue  of  3uffalo 
which  took  place  on  the  very  day  President 
Jimmy  Carter  made  his  first  fireside  chat  to 
the  American  people.  Illustrates  in  remarka- 
ble fashion  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
statement,  "Our  nation  was  built  on  the 
principle  of  wdrk  and  not  welfare — produc- 
tivity and  not  stagnation." 

Today,  far  too  many  vocal  zealots  are  op- 
posing the  kind  of  brilliant,  progressive  pro- 
ductivity In  our  nation  that  can  solve  our 
energy  crisis  and  make  our  peace-defense 
military  establishment  the  best  in  the  world. 
Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  marvelous 
linkage  of  peace-defense  equipment  than  the 
C-5  Air  Force  transport  plane.  Best  In  de- 
fense Is  best  for  peace.  All  Americans  can  be 
and  should  be  star  performers. 


THE  ENERGY  PROBLEMS  AS  SEEN 
BY  DR.  SCHLESINGER  AND  THE 
YEAR  AHEAD 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue 
facing  Congress  will  continue  to  preplex 
the  Nation  as  much  as  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Unable  to  be  solved  by  a  "quick  fix," 
single  bill,  or  generally  agreed-to  plan, 
the  debate  promises  to  be  intricate  and 
hotly  contested. 

And  well  it  should  be.  For  in  the  energy 
policies  we  set  in  the  months  ahead  will 
rest  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century, 

I  am  not  among  those,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  feel  the  years  since  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo have  been  wasted  in  the  energy 
field.  Public  information  on  the  issue  has 
increased  greatly,  55  energy  laws  have 
been  passed  by  Congress,  giving  us  a  base 
to  build  upon,  and,  most  important,  a 
general  philosophy  of  approach  has 
formed. 

I  was  impressed  by  a  speech  given  by 
Presidential  Energy  Advisor  James  R. 
Schlesinger  in  June  1972.  At  that  time 
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he  predicted  our  energy  problems  and 
suggested  what  should  be  done  to  solve 
them. 

This  discussion  by  Dr.  Schlesinger  5 
years  ago  began  by  noting: 

As  a  nation  we  have  begun  to  recognize 
that  we  have  reached  a  condition  in  energy 
affairs  in  which  abundance  and  fiexlbillty 
are  passing  and  shortages  and  stringency  of 
supply  are  believable.  This  Is  basic  to  the 
widespread  Interest  In  formulating  an  en- 
ergy policy,  but  we  are  far  from  a  consensus 
on  the  nature  of  the  proper  policy  or  even 
on  what  features  to  Include  in  a  program 
of  action.  It  win  be  difficult  to  develop  or 
to  implement  an  all-lncluslve  energy  policy. 
But  defining  the  problems  and  informing  the 
public  are  necessary,  first  steps  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  broader  problem. 

As  I  noted,  in  the  time  since  that 
speech  I  believe  we  have  made  significant 
progress  in  Dr.  Schlesinger's  goals  of  in- 
forming the  public. 

In  his  speech.  Dr.  Schlesinger  high- 
lighted what  many  of  the  key  ixjints  of 
the  overall  energy  philosophy  have  be- 
come. He  began  by  talking  about  restruc- 
turing the  energy  approach : 

The  solution  may  lie  In  the  building  of 
greater  flexibility  and  diversity  Into  the  sup- 
ply situation  rather  than  trying  to  find  ways 
better  to  manage  a  touch-and-go  situation. 
In  the  short-term  this  might  mean  measures 
to  augment  stocks,  standby  capacity,  and 
ready  reserves  ...  It  might  require  special 
incentives,  taxes,  regulation,  and  controls  to 
assure  that  suppliers  or  consumers  will  im- 
plement the  desired  changes  or  pay  for  them. 

Coupled  with  those  changes  is  a  second 
key  element  of  that  philosophy — insuring 
results. 

If  we  limit  the  Import  options  and  change 
the  pricing  of  domestic  gas.  there  must  be 
assurance  that  additional  domestic  fuel  sup- 
plies will  be  forthcoming  and  the  cost  must 
be  fairly  predictable.  The  assumption  that 
any  cost  is  acceptable  and  the  consumer  will 
readily  pay  is  an  Illusion  that  may  be  quickly 
dispelled. 

And  Dr.  Schlesinger  went  on  to  indi- 
cate that  a  third  element  of  the  philoso- 
phy must  include  long-range  outlooks 
built  upon  new  approaches: 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Nation  expand  its 
energy  options,  not  restrict  them.  This  means 
diversification  of  our  energy  R.  &  D.  efforts 
and  encouragement  of  work  on  all  the  prom- 
ising technologies  that  can  contribute  toward 
an  optimal  energy  economy. 

Next,  Dr.  Schlesinger  outlined  the  fact 
that  the  problem  goes  well  beyond  energy 
into  areas  that  affect  supply  and  demand 
by  using  coal  as  an  example: 

Although  gasification  and  liquefaction  of 
coal  are  high  priority  programs  for  Industry, 
they  should  in  no  way  detract  from  the  long 
list  of  research  programs  to  Improve  mining, 
cleaning,  transportation,  and  use  of  coal. 

I  also  agree  with  Dr.  Schlesinger's  early 
assessment  of  the  need  for  a  full  role  for 
coal  in  the  energy  picture : 

In  my  judgment  coal  must  maintain  an 
impyortant  place  in  the  energy  economy  of 
the  future.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  all  struggling  requires  the 
maximum  contribution  from  each  of  our  fuel 
Industries.  Unless  we  are  oblivious  to  the 
serious  implications  of  the  growing  depend- 
ence on  fuel  Imports  ...  we  shall  want  to 
develop  our  domestic  resources  as  fully  as 
practical. 
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Finally,  Dr.  Schlesingei 
cem  of  many  citizens  in 
came  to  a  conclusion  I 

Tbis  society  should  be 
goals  for  environmental  Improvement 
out  sacrificing  historical 
rejecttog  Important  social  vajues 


our 
enc  orse: 


ab  e 


The  key  for  the  year  ahfead 
from  this  general  philoso]  ihical 
to  policy  specifics.  As  I  inqicated 
that  will  require  some  give 
involve   some    diflBcult    vdtes 
Member  of  Congress.  I  would 
tend  to  have  all  the  answe:  s 
like  to  sight  some  princip  es 
I    believe    belong    in    sjch 
approach. 

First.  Conservation 
we  all  share  a  burden 
wasteful  in  our  energy  use 
Carter  said  recently : 

The  amount  of  energy  beln ;  wasted  which 
could  be  saved  Is  greater  thai  the  total  en- 
ergy that  we  are  Importlnf  from  foreign 
countries. 


Th^re  is  no  doubt 

remaining 

As  President 


or 


en(  rgy 


sess:  on 
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Second.    Independent 
support  President  Carter's 
independent  audit  of 
Last  year  I  suggested  the  t 
Survey  be  assigned  this  tas  : 
basis.   I  would   stress   the 
audit  needs  to  be  ongoing. 

Third.    Incentives — The 
must  provide  incentives  to 
energy  priorities.  Last 
have  supported  legislation 
credits  for  home  energy 
Soon  I  will  be  introducing 
improve  the  tax  picture  for 
adopt  pollution  control 
switch  to  alternate  energy 

Fourth.  Uncertainty — ' 
is  that  Congress  must 
certainty  that  develops  our 
icy  around  every  energy 
not  expect  citizens, 
search  facilities  to  operatfe 
known  climate.  Toward  thajt 
President  Carter  is  setting 
submission  of  his  energy 
hope  Congress  would  set  a 
ourselves  of  dealing  with 
the  energy  crisis  and 
dinated  policy. 

As  President  Carter  said 
to  the  Nation  on  energy, 
V/e   must   face    the   fact 
shortage  is  permanent.  There 
can  solve  it  quickly. 

With  the  efforts  of  all  patts 
ciety.  however.  I  am  confident 
move    toward    the    solutions 
months  ahead. 
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Wednesday,  February 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  _ 

the  frequency  and  number 
ings.  the  New  World  Libera|tion 
NWLP— is  the  most  active 
terrorist  group  in  this  country 
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The  NWLF  was  formed  in  the  summer 
of  1974  by  the  fugitive  members  of  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army— SLA— 
William  and  Emily  Harris  and  Patricia 
Campbell  Hearst— shortly  after  the  May 
17  Los  Angeles  shootout  in  which  six 
SLA  terrorists  were  killed.  The  SLA  fugi- 
tives fled  back  to  San  Francisco  and  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  Bay  Area  Re- 
search Collective— BARC— an  openly 
pro-SLA  support  group  organized  by 
Kathleen  Ann  Soliah.  a  friend  of  the 
SLA's  dead  Angela  Atwood,  and  by  per- 
sons associated  with  the  fringes  of  the 
terrorist  luiderground  in  Berkeley. 

In  a  cassette  tape  recorded  message 
from  the  three  SLA  survivors  which  was 
delivered  by  a  contact  to  Paclfica  radio 
station  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles.  William 
Harris  said : 

We  have  come  together  In  many  different 
cells.  •  •  •  .  We  have  taken  many  different 
meaningless  names.  But  we  are  not  hung  up 
on  names,  for.  as  comrades-in-arms,  we  are 
one  In  our  struggle  for  freedom.  •  •  *  let  It 
be  known  that  the  Malcolm  X  Combat  Unit 
of  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army  (the  Har- 
rises and  Hearst]  proudly  takes  up  the  ban- 
ner of  the  New  World  Liberation  Front. 

The  NWLF's  terrorist  career  com- 
menced with  a  pipe  bomb— which  did 
not  explode— placed  at  the  Burlingame. 
Calif.,  GMAC  offices  on  August  6,  1974! 
The  SLA's  BARC  "second  team"  included 
Kathleen  Soliah;  her  boyfriend.  James 
Kilgore;  her  younger  brother  and  sister, 
Steve  and  Josephine  Soliah :  Bonnie  Jean 
Wilder;  Michael  Bortin  and  his  girl- 
friend, Maoist  activist  Pat  Jean  McCar- 
thy. Members  of  the  "second  team"  began 
their  bombings  while  the  Harrises  and 
Hearst  were  still  being  hidden  bv  radical 
sports  analyst  and  critic  Jack  Scott 

The  SLA's  "second  team"  had  previous- 
ly been  involved  in  revolutionary  orga- 
nizations and  terrorist  actions.  On  March 
30.  1972.  Berkeley  police  discovered 
bombs,  explosives,  chemicals  and  a  So- 
viet AK-47.  a  fully  automatic  assault 
rme,  in  a  Berkeley  garage. 

Three  men  were  arrested  in  a  poMce 
stakeout.  They  were  William  Brandt 
with  whom  Wendy  ^oshimura  who  had 
rented  the  garage  under  the  alias  Anne 
Wong  was  living;  Michael  Bortin.  a  1969 
Berkeley  SDS  officer  who  was  working 
with  Steve  Soliah  as  a  house  painter- 
and  an  SDS  Weatherman  from  Law- 
rence. Kansas,  named  Paul  Rubenstein 
Rubenstein  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  was 
living  in  a  commune  with  Jim  Kilgore, 
Steve  Soliah.  Soliah's  girlfriend  Emily 
Toback,  Kathy  Soliah.  and  Bortin's  girl- 
friend, Pat  Jean  McCarthv,  active  in 
Venceremos  and  Bay  Area  Maoist  circles. 

Bortin  and  Rubenstein  were  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  the  county  jail,  but  William 
Brandt  received  a  1-  to  15-vear  State 
prison  sentence.  Radical  sports  critic 
Jack  Scott  and  his  common  law  wife 
Micki  McGee  were  friends  of  Jim  Kil- 
gore and  Kathy  Soliah.  After  the  arrest 
of  the  revolutionary  army  band,  Micki 
McGee  Scott  "cleaned  out"  the  Brandt/ 
Yoshumura  apartment  while  Jack  Scott 
drove  the  fugitive  Yoshimura  first  to  Los 
Angeles  and  then  arranged  for  her  to  be 
taken  by  the  "underground"  to  the  east 
coast. 
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From  that  time,  Jack  Scott,  Mlckl 
Scott,  Kathy  Soliah,  Jim  Kilgore,  Pat 
Jean  McCarthy,  and  Jay  Weiner  were  all 
frequent  visitors  to  the  imprisoned  Willie 
Brandt,  whose  attempts  for  parole  have 
been  repeatedly  denied. 

A  newly  published  book,  "The  Voices 
of  Guns,"  by  Vin  McLellan  and  Paul 
Avery  [G.  P.  Putnam:  $14.95]  has  placed 
in  the  public  domain  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
viously unpublished  detail  gathered  from 
persons  who  knew  the  various  SLA  mem- 
bers, from  the  court  transcripts  of  sev- 
eral SLA  trials,  and  apparently  from  FBI 
302  forms  completed  during  extensive 
post-conviction  interviews  with  Patricia 
Hearst.  Comparison  of  the  McLellan  and 
Avery  book  with  other  material  has  pro- 
vided considerable  information  on  the 
underground  of  radical  activists  and  New 
Left  attorneys  who  helped  hide  the  ter- 
rorist fugitives,  carried  messages  between 
prisoners  and  the  SLA,  helped  plan  jail- 
breaks,  and  gave  them  money. 

Of  the  nine  NWLF  bombing  units 
which  had  appeared  by  1976,  only  one 
was  not  a  direct  NWLF  operation.  The 
NWLF,  in  its  various  communiques  had 
stated  that  the  only  criterion  for  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  organization  was 
going  out  and  committing  bombings  or 
other  acts  of  armed  struggle.  An  appli- 
cant organization  soon  appeared — the 
Emiliano  Zapata  unit. 

The  Zapata  Unit  also  worked  in  close 
association  with  an  "above  ground"  sup- 
port unit,  the  New  Dawn  Party,  and  pub- 
lished a  proarmed  struggle  newspaper, 
the  People  United.  Several  Zapata  Unit/ 
New  Dawn  Party  members  were  arrested 
late  in  1975  in  a  Richmond,  Calif, 
"safehouse."  Daniel  Gregg  Adometto 
pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of  explosives 
charges  and  received  the  maximum  10- 
year  sentence.  However,  Adornetto  co- 
operated with  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
vided information  that  a  Cuban  Com- 
munist saboteur  was  among  the  Zapata 
Unit  members  who  avoided  being  ar- 
rested. This  demonstrated  that  although 
the  New  Dawn  Party  professed  a  Maoist 
ideology,  they  had  received  Cuban  Com- 
munist support.  It  has  also  been  widely 
reported  that  evidence  was  obtained 
showing  that  Weather  Underground  fu- 
gitive Jeff  Jones  had  been  in  the  Zapata 
Unit  house. 

On  August  9,  1976,  four  Zapata  Unit/ 
New  Dawn  Party  members  pleaded  guilty 
to  lesser  charges  of  illegal  possession 
and  storage  of  explosive  materials. 
Janice  Orson  received  a  IVa-year 
sentence;  Ellen  Kesend  a  21/2 -year  sen- 
tence; Steven  Scipes,  5  years;  and  Fred- 
erick Salkind,  the  son  of  Isadore  and 
Eleanor  Salkind  who  in  the  1940's  ran 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  bookstore  for  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  also  received  a  5 -year  sentence. 
Others  involved  with  the  Zapata  Unit 
included  Larry  Kissinger  and  Steven 
Queener  from  whose  father's  business  in 
Idaho  the  explosives  were  obtained  for 
Zapata  Unit  bombs. 

Another  NWLF  unit  has  appeared  in 
New  England— the  Sam  Melville/ Jona- 
than Jackson  Unit.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  NWLF  west  coast  Jonathan  Jackson/ 
Sam  Melville  Unit  armounced  in  Jan- 
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uary  that  It  liad  changed  its  name  to  the 
Eugene  Kuhn  Brigade,  after  an  elderly 
man  who  froze  to  death  in  his  unheated 
house  recently.  The  New  England  Mel- 
ville/Jackson Unit  has  taken  credit  for 
several  bombings  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1976  and  is  charged  with  the 
attempted  kidnaping  of  the  president  of 
the  Polaroid  Corp.  Several  accused  mem- 
bers of  the  terrorist  organization  are  now 
awaiting  trial  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of 
BARC/SLA/NWLF  personalities  are  fu- 
gitives. They  include  Kathleen  Ann  Soli- 
ah; Josephine  Soliah;  Bonnie  Jean  Wild- 
er who  was  in  the  process  of  joining  the 
police  department  when  the  capture  of 
the  Harrises,  Yoshimura,  and  Hearst  re- 
vealed her  belongings  in  the  fugitives' 
apartments;  and  James  Kilgore.  Steve 
Soliah  was  acquitted  of  participating  in 
an  SLA  bank  robbery  in  Carmichael, 
Calif.,  in  which  a  woman  was  shot  to 
death,  reportedly  by  Kathleen  Soliah, 
after  Soliah's  long-term  girlfriend  pro- 
vided him  with  an  alibi.  Only  after 
Soliah's  case  had  gone  to  the  jury  was 
it  discovered  that  Emily  Toback  had  lied. 
At  the  time  of  the  bank  robbery  she  and 
Soliah  were  not  in  her  apartment:  she 
was  at  Folsom  prison  visiting  an  inmate. 
Steve  Soliah  and  Michael  Bortin  have 
denied  committing  criminal  acts.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  Bortin  has  since 
gone  underground;  he  failed  to  appear 
for  a  recent  court  hearing. 

The  NWLF  has  specialized  in  terrorist 
extortion  campaigns  directed  against 
bay  area  businessmen  and  public  of- 
ficials. It  has  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
transnational  terrorism.  The  NWLF's 
predecessor,  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
had  bombed  the  Iranian  consulate  in  San 
Francisco  during  its  short  career.  On 
July  1,  1976,  and  again  on  September  10, 
1976,  the  NWLF  detonated  powerful 
plastic  explosives  bombs  at  the  home  of 
the  South  African  consul-general  in  San 
Francisco.  The  fact  that  the  terrorists 
attacked  the  consul's  home,  rather  than 
his  offices,  and  at  night  when  he  and  his 
family  were  asleep,  clearly  shows  an  at- 
tempted murder.  Late  in  1975,  the  NWLF 
targeted  San  Francisco  public  officials — 
the  county  supervisors — for  terrorist 
extortion. 

On  January  11.  1976,  bombs  were  dis- 
covered inside  candy  boxes  mailed  to 
Supervisors  Quentin  Kopp  and  John  Bar- 
bagelata.  When  Supervisor  Kopp's  sec- 
retary opened  the  candy  box,  a  piece  of 
cellophane  fell  between  the  circuit  con- 
tacts, preventing  the  bomb  from  explod- 
ing, liie  other  supervisors  were  immedi- 
ately contacted  by  police.  At  the  time  of 
their  call.  Supervisor  Barbagelata's  chil- 
dren were  coming  back  to  the  house  from 
the  post  tossing  the  candy  box  bomb 
casually  in  the  air.  Only  providence  kept 
it  from  exploding  in  their  hands. 

NWLP  bombings  continued  through- 
out the  year.  On  December  14.  1976.  the 
daughter  of  Supervisor  Diane  Feinstein 
found  a  massive  pipe  bomb  filled  with 
plastic  explosive  in  a  windowbox  at  the 
family  home.  The  blasting  cap  had  mis- 
fired. Had  it  exploded  as  intended,  the 
house  and  most  likely  its  occupants 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

With  its  true  SLA  leadership  in  jail 
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or  underground,  the  Bay  Area  Research 
Collective,  P.O.  Box  4344,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94704,  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  As 
its  principal  overt  support  of  terrorism 
project.  BARC  had  published  10  issues 
of  "Dragon,"  a  newsletter  containing 
communiques,  internal  criticism  by  ter- 
rorist revolutionaries,  and  bomb  and 
fuse-making  instructions.  BARC  in- 
tended "Dragon'  to  provide  "a  dialog 
to  alleviate  the  isolation  of  the  under- 
ground." 

Now  after  intensive  investigation  by 
law  enforcement  agencies,  financial 
problems  and  the  disappearance  of  its 
leadership,  BARC  wants  a  lower  profile. 
In  a  letter  circulated  to  its  subscribers 
and  supporters  in  January,  BARC  said 
they  "need  time  to  sit  back  and  evaluate 
our  successes  and  failures,  digest  the 
changes  we  have  gone  through  and  dis- 
cuss new  directions  for  our  work  as 
aboveground  revolutionaries." 

BARC  continued : 

W^e  have  observed  that  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  keep  things  In  perspective, 
we  are  misleading  people — not  only  people 
supporting  guerrilla  struggle,  but  those  ac- 
tively engaged  In  It.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  this  country  Is  not  large.  Those 
who  support  armed  struggle  comprise  Just 
a  small  segment  of  the  larger  movement.  Too 
often  we  have  seen  the  comrades  conclude, 
after  reading  Dragon,  that  there  Is  either 
a  large  clandestine  network  deeply  rooted 
In  the  masses  or  that  one  Is  Just  around  the 
corner.  We  have  never,  nor  do  we  now  think 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Although  BARC  hopes  to  remain  in 
existence  as  a  collective  "at  least  for  the 
time  being."  it  says  "for  us  to  fcontinue 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  publishing 
"Dragon"  without  political  direction — or 
enthusiasm  would  be  nothing  more  than 
pseudo-revolutionary  busy  work." 

Analysis  indicates  that  BARC  Is  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  split  in  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization.  A 
hard  core,  the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tee, wants  to  continue  the  WUO's  tra- 
dition of  terrorist  bombings.  Another 
group  of  WUO  regiilars  wants  to  surface 
and  lead  the  American  left  in  formation 
of  a  new  vanguard  Marxist-Leninist 
party.  BARC's  ties  to  the  now  disinte- 
grated aboveground  WUO  organization, 
the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee — 
PFOC— seem  broken.  And  BARC/PFOC 
activist  Jeff  Sokolow  is  now  concentrat- 
ing on  writing  for  the  Bay  Area  office 
of  the  "Guardian,"  an  independent 
Maxist-Leninist  weekly  which  supports 
the  Cuban,  Vietnamese  and  Red  Chinese 
varieties  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

NWLF    AND    TUG 

Although  BARC  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, the  New  World  Liberation  Front 
has  a  second  support  group  operating  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area — the  Peoples 
Information  Relay-1 — PIR-1.  PIR-1 
publishes  another  proterrorist  journal, 
"The  Urban  Guerrilla — TUG — and  oper- 
ates a  terrorist  press  service,  the  PIR-1 
News  Service — PNS — which  for  a  small 
monthly  fee  will  deliver  fresh  terrorist 
communiques  to  Bay  Area  media  sub- 
scribers and  phone  them  collect  or  mail 
them  to  more  distant  PNS  subscribers. 

TUG  was  hailed  by  the  Bay  Area  Re- 
search Collective  as  "a  new  publication 
put  out  by  the  People's  Information  Re- 
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lay  I.  Its  primary  objective  Is  to  relay  in- 
formation for  the  New  World  Libera- 
tion Front." 

The  principal  figures  in  PIR-1,  TUG 
and  PNS  are  a  38-year-old  ex-convict 
named  Jack  Rodgers,  now  using  the 
name  Jacques  Rogiers;  and  his  25-year- 
old  companion,  Andre  Marie  Lougher. 
Rogiers  and  Lougher  have  repeatedly 
boasted  to  the  press  of  their  role  as 
"NWLF  couriers"  in  collecting  NWLF 
communiques  and  redistributing  them  to 
the  media  on  behalf  of  their  underground 
comrades. 

Rodgers  served  5  years  in  the  Califor- 
nia correctional  system  for  narcotics 
possession  and  was  discharged  from  pa- 
role in  1974.  In  February  1976.  Rodgers 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  failing  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury;  however 
contempt  charges  were  later  dropped.  In 
October  1976.  Andre  Lougher  was  ac- 
quitted of  charges  of  attempting  to  in- 
timidate a  Federal  grand  jury  investi- 
gating NWLF  terrorism. 

On  January  23,  1977,  Rodgers  was  ar- 
rested at  his  house  at  423  Oak  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102  [415/864- 
6953]  which  adjoins  the  TUG  print  shop 
and  the  PIR-1  office  which  has  its  own 
press  and  photographic  set  up.  A  6-hour 
search  by  police  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  two  truck-loads  of  paper  and  other 
evidence. 

TUG  No.  4  was  distributed  after  Rodg- 
ers' arrest  by  other  PIR-1  members.  This 
latest  issue  of  NWLF  commimiques  re- 
inforces the  position  of  the  group  as 
transnational  terrorists,  with  state- 
ments of  support  for  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization — PLO—  and  threats 
against  the  "Jewish-American  ruling 
class."  Transnational  terrorism  is  de- 
fined as  terrorist  actions  carried  out  by 
local  terrorists  in  one  country  in  sup- 
port of  terrorists  in  a  different  country. 

The  New  England  Sam  Melville/ Jona- 
than Jackson  Unit,  in  a  communique 
taking  credit  for  the  attempted  bomb- 
ing of  the  Union  Carbide  offices  in  Need- 
ham,  Mass.,  stated: 

Our  task  m  the  beUy  of  the  beast  must  be 
to  provide  principled  armed  support  to  op- 
pressed people  who  are  struggling  for  lib- 
eration. We  must  attack  the  enemy  from 
within.  A  thousand  times  we  must  attack  the 
enemy  for  It  is  strong  »  *  •  and  vulner- 
able •  •  *.  We're  involved  In  a  War — A  peo- 
ple's war  against  those  who  oppress  the 
people.  This  is  war  In  the  clearest  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  NWLF  responded  to  Rodgers'  ar- 
rest with  new  threats  and  bombings.  The 
NWLF  statement  after  the  arrest  said, 

Yotir  recent  action  against  our  courier, 
Jacques  Rogiers,  has  left  us  with  no  cholc« 
but  to  escalate  ovir  tactics. 

The  NWLF  stated  that  "death  war- 
rants" would  be  issued  for  Supervisors 
Kopp,  Feinstein  and  Barbagelata;  for 
San  Pi-ancisco  County  Jail  medical  per- 
sonnel Robert  Mendel  and  Barry  Kra- 
mer; and  for  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Raymond  Bietz  who  unsuccessfully  pros- 
ecuted Andre  Lougher,  unless  the 
NWLF's  demands  were  met. 

The  NWLF  communique  set  January 
27  as  their  deadline.  On  the  nlf?ht  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  the  NWLP  struck,  but  not  at 
the   named   targets.    Five   bombs   were 
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placed  In  a  PO&E  substaltion  alongside 
transformers  and  exploded.  An  esti- 
mated $250,000  damage  rented. 

On  February  4,  1977.  thfe  NWLF  deto- 
nated a  pipe  bomb  plaaed  under  the 
car  of  San  Francisco  District  Attorney 
Joseph  Freitas.  The  car  wfs  parked  out- 


side his  home.  An  hour  earlier,  another 
bomb  had  exploded  In  the  Federal  Im- 
migration Building,  but  die  little  damage. 

A  woman  caller  told  Associated  Press 
that  the  Freitas  bomb  had  been  placed 
by  the  Lucio  Cabanes  Unit  of  the  NWLF. 
A  later  typed  message  dlrjcted  to  a  TV 
station  said  the  bombs  wire  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  arrest  of  podgers  "our 
courier." 

Rodgers — and  previousljj  Ande  Lough- 
er— are  represented  by  National  Law- 
yers Guild  activist  J.  Tory  Serra.  who 
at  a  press  conference  on  February  10 
with  Rodgers  said, 

It  is  inferable  that  the  gioup  will  stage 
more  armed  acts  because  ofqclals  have  not 
met  Its  demands. 


tliat 


nst 


Serra  continued  "inferiig 
tween  now  and  March  21— 
date — more  bombings  will 

Rodgers  then  claimed 
nothing  illegal  about  being 
and  courier  for  a  terrorQt 
asserted  he  was  charged 
extortion    but   for   exerci^ng 
amendment  rights  as  a  _ 
publisher    to    gather    and 
news.  Despite  the  recent  _ 
that  Rodgers  had  advance 
NWLF  bombings,  he  assetted 
role  with  the  terrorists  wai 
ute  information  to  the  medi  i 

Statements  made  by  AC . 
em  California  Executive 
low  indicate  that  the  ACLU 
Rodgers'    claim    to    first 
immunity. 

Other  members  of  the 
PNS  collective  include 
Bowden,  and  Marlene  Tob 
Ande  Lougher  is  "out  of 
available  for  comment. 

Murderous  terrorists  liki; 
SLA  and  Weather  Undergrt 
be  effectively  combatted  by 
vestigations  by  Federal  and 
forcement  of  subversive 
sympathizing  networks.  Thle 
lation  prepared  by  the  ACI^ 
National  Security  Studies, 
tee  for  Public  Justice  wouic 
vestigation  of  these  group ; 
colleagues  to  reject  such  ef  brts. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speak* 
great  pride  and  pleasure 
the  attention  of  my 
successful  rescue  missions 
by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 

I  am  proud  to  serve  as 
the  Congressional  Squadror 
and  congratulate  my  fello\/ 
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V, 


it  is  with 

I  bring  to 

colleagues  the  many 

ccomplished 

duri^ig  1976. 

member  of 

of  the  CAP, 

CAP  imits 
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on  their  brilliant  performance  during  the 
last  year.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  these 
flyers  who,  through  their  brave  and  dedi- 
cated efforts,  have  assisted  rescue  mis- 
sions throughout  the  ccontry,  saving 
many  lives. 

CAP    SAVES    34    LIVES    IN    1976 

FoUowing  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
rescue  missions  In  which  Civil  Air  Patrol 
was  credited  with  saving  a  life  during  1976. 

While  most  people  throughout  the  nation 
were  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  new  year 
in  January  1976,  members  of  the  Wyoming 
Wing  were  busy  assisting  persons  stranded 
in  a  wlnt«r  blizzard.  Wyoming  members  used 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and  worked 
transporting  stranded  individuals  to  safety. 
Fifty-seven  persons  were  assisted  during  the 
two  days,  and  CAP  was  credited  with  saving 
the  lives  of  two  of  the  people  caught  in  the 
blizzard. 

The  Florida  Wing  was  credited  on  Jan.  9 
with  saving  the  lives  of  a  couple  missing 
overnight  in  a  boat.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
taking  off  to  assist  in  searching  for  the  two 
people,  the  CAP  aircraft  spotted  the  boat 
aground  on  a  shallow  bank.  The  sheriff's  de- 
partment was  called  to  the  scene  and  rescued 
the  couple. 

TWO   SAVED 

A  ground  search  team  from  the  New  York 
Wing  saved  the  lives  of  two  people  who 
crashed  Jan.  16  Ln  a  light  aircraft  near  West- 
chester. N.y.  CAP  searchers  were  called  Into 
action  after  a  CAP  pilot  who  was  making 
an  approach  landing  to  the  airport  picked 
up  a  signal  from  the  crashed  aircraft's  emer- 
gency locater  transmitter  (ELT). 

An  Intensive  six-day  search  in  Alaska  for 
a  missing  light  aircraft  was  concluded  suc- 
cessfully on  Jan.  22  with  the  recovery  of  the 
pilot  and  his  passenger.  The  missing  plane 
was  located  in  a  remote  area  in  Merrial  Pass 
northwest  of  Anchorage.  Two  saves  were 
credited  to  the  Anchorage  CAP  unit  due  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  area,  cold  winter  tem- 
peratures and  the  improbability  of  recovery 
without  assistance. 

SAVE   IN   WASHINGTON 

Past  action  by  two  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Wing  Jan.  29  proved  to  be  Instru- 
mental in  savhig  the  life  of  a  man  who  was 
in  critical  condition  after  inhaling  cyanide 
gas.  The  CAP  members  transported  some 
cyanide  antitoxin  from  Spokane  to  Yakima, 
Wash.,  to  save  the  man's  life. 

Two  young  Oregon  hikers  were  saved  Feb  2 
by  a  ground  search  team.  The  team  located 
the  missing  hikers  on  the  500-foot  level  of 
Mt.  Hood  and  turned  them  over  to  their 
parents. 

A  missing  light  ah-craft  was  spotted  by  the 
Texas  Wing  on  Feb.  14  and  the  unit  was  cred- 
ited with  saving  the  life  of  the  pilot.  After 
pinpointing  the  location,  the  CAP  members 
radioed  the  information  to  the  local  sheriff 
and  the  injured  pilot  was  driven  to  a  local 
hospital  for  treatment. 

AIRLIFT  OF  BLOOD 

Two  members  of  the  Idaho  Wing  airlifted 
three  pints  of  blood  from  Spokane.  Wash  to 
Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho,  on  March  7  which 
helped  save  the  life  of  a  hospital  patient 
The  blood  was  needed  to  stabilize  a  79-year- 
old  woman  suffering  from  internal  bleeding. 

CAP  and  Air  Force  rescue  forces  Joined  to- 
gether to  save  the  life  of  a  pilot  of  a  light 
aircraft  which  had  broken  through  the  ice 
of  a  frozen  lake  near  Skwentna,  Alaska 
March  29.  The  Anchorage  CAP  unit  located 
the  downed  aircraft  and  due  to  darkness 
an  Air  Force  aircraft  was  launched  to  con- 
duct a  flare  drop  while  a  helicopter  made  the 
pickup. 

The  ELT  again  proved  helpful  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  downed  pilot  whose  aircraft 
crashed  in  Texas  in  April.  The  Texas  Wing 
was  credited  with  the  save  after  they  "homed 
in"  on  the  ELT  signal  and  directed  a  state 
helicopter  to  the  site  for  the  recovery. 
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Emergency  airlift  of  urgently  needed  blood 
and  survival  Instriunents  by  the  Idaho  Wing 
helped  save  the  life  of  a  hospital  patient 
May  14.  CAP  completed  the  llfesavlng  mis- 
sion In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  after  re- 
ceiving the  caU  for  help.  CAP  flew  the 
needed  blood  and  Instruments  from  Sand 
Point,  Idaho,  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  for  use 
In  the  chUdren's  ward  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital. 

A  search  for  a  17-year-old  girl,  who  was 
on  special  medication  for  epilepsy,  was  con- 
cluded when  the  Wisconsin  Wing  aircrew  lo- 
cated her  In  a  ditch  six  miles  south  of  Coli- 
fax.  Wise.  Local  law  enforcement  oflBcials 
were  directed  to  the  scene  and  rushed  the 
girl  to  the  hospital. 

MISSING    MAN    POUNO 

On  June  12,  a  Wisconsin  Wing  ground 
search  team  saved  the  life  of  a  man  missing 
from  the  Southern  Colony  Home.  The  man 
was  located  near  the  Bong  Recreation  Area 
about  10  minutes  before  sunset  with  severe 
weather  forecast  for  the  night. 

The  last  save  recorded  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  was  credited  to  the  Ore- 
gon Wing  when  it  saved  the  life  of  an  in- 
jured hiker.  The  ground  team  located  the 
missing  hiker  in  less  than  three  hours  after 
being  notified  of  the  emergency.  He  had  fall- 
en and  broken  his  left  shoulder  and  was  un- 
able to  find  his  way  out  of  the  area. 

ELT    nSEFUL 

The  20th  and  21st  saves  of  the  year  came 
on  Aug.  9  when  an  ELT  again  proved  instru- 
mental in  helping  save  the  lives  of  a  pilot 
and  passenger  of  a  light  aircraft  which 
crashed  on  the  outskirts  of  Oakland,  Calif. 
The  California  Wing  followed  the  ELT  signal 
and  directed  a  rescue  team  to  the  crash  site 
for  the  recovery. 

Two  days  of  search  efforts  paid  off  Aug.  li 
when  the  Maine  Wing  located  a  downed  air- 
craft by  tracking  its  ELT  signal.  The  light 
aircraft  had  crashed  on  a  flight  from  Caribou. 
Maine,  to  Manchester,  N.H.  A  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  helicopter  was  called  to  the  crash 
scene  and  the  pilot  was  hoisted  aboard. 

TWO    SAVED    AUG.    IS 

Two  saves  were  recorded  on  Aug.  15  when 
the  Idaho  Wing  was  credited  with  saving 
the  life  of  a  hospital  patient  through  the 
airlift  of  urgently  needed  rare  blood  and 
the  Minnesota  Wing  saved  the  life  of  a  miss- 
ing man.  The  80-year-old  man  was  spotted 
by  a  Minnesota  aircrew  and  picked  up  by  a 
civilian  ground  team. 

CAP  recorded  its  fifth  live  saved  during 
the  month  of  August  with  the  emergency 
airlift  of  a  wounded  man  on  Aug.  26.  The 
patient,  a  gunshot  victim,  was  picked  up 
and  transported  from  Clear,  Alaska,  to  the 
Fairbanks  hospital  by  a  CAP  unit  in  Clear. 

The  Colorado  Wing  concluded  an  intensive 
six-day  search  for  a  missing  light  aircraft 
on  Oct.  2  and  was  credited  with  saving  the 
lives  of  the  two  persons  aboard.  The  wreckage 
was  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Monarch  Pass 
by  the  Colorado  Wing.  Ground  vehicles  were 
called  in  to  recover  the  survivors. 

PASSENGER    SAVED 

CAP'S  28th  save  of  the  year  came  Oct.  4 
when  search  crews  of  the  Illinois  Wing  lo- 
cated a  downed  aircraft  In  the  vicinity  of 
Manteno,  111.  The  local  sheriff's  department 
was  called  to  the  scene  and  transported  the 
surviving  passenger  to  the  Kankakee  Hos- 
pital. The  pilot  was  killed  in  the  crash. 

During  the  last  part  of  October  and  early 
November,  four  hunters  were  added  to  the 
list  of  lives  saved  by  CAP  in  1976.  The  Mon- 
tana Wing  spotted  an  overdue  hunter  on 
Oct.  27  and  radioed  his  position  to  a  private 
helicopter  in  the  vicinity.  The  man  was  suf- 
fering from  exposure  and  disorientation. 

On  Oct.  30  the  Colorado  Wing  saved  the 
life  of  a   15-year-old  boy  who  had   become 
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lost  while  elk  hunting.  A  CAP  aircrew  located 
the  boy  and  directed  ground  teams  to  the 

scene. 

30    MINUTES    REQUIRED 

It  took  the  Wisconsin  Wing  less  than  30 
minutes  to  find  a  missing  hunter  on  Nov.  8. 
The  hunter  was  found  In  good  condition,  but 
was  suffering  from  hypothermia,  a  condition 
in  which  the  Inner  body  temperature  Is  low- 
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ered  and.  if  not  corrected,  can  result  In  death. 
The  New  Mexico  Wing  saved  the  life  of  a 
hunter  on  Nov.  17  by  reporting  the  lost  man's 
location  to  an  Army  National  Guard  heli- 
copter which  picked  him  up.  Six  CAP  air- 
craft participated  in  the  two-day  search  for 
the  man. 

The  33rd  life-saving  effort  in  1976  was  on 
Nov.  29  when  the  Colorado  Wing  saved  the 

CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  SEARCH  AND  RESCUE  STATISTICS— 1976 
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life  of  a  hospital  patient  by  airlifting  urgent- 
ly needed  blood.  The  CAP  aircrew  transported 
the  blood  from  Denver  to  Haxton.  Colo. 

The  final  save  of  the  year  came  Dec.  17 
with  the  medical  evacuation  of  a  badly 
burned  11 -year-old  boy  from  Clear,  Alaska, 
to  the  Fairbanks  hospital.  The  Clear  CAP 
unit  transported  the  injured  boy  and  was 
credited  with  the  save. 


State 


Missions 


Sorties 


Hours 


Saves 


Finds 


Alabama 

14 

61 

155 

Alaska 

108 

802 

1,785 

Arizona 

33 

254 

619 

Arkansas 

21 

259 

490 

California 

64 

1,074 
716 

1,694 
1,233 

Colorado 

45 

Connecticut.. 

3 

12 

19 

Delaware 

1 

3 

4 

Florida 

31 

122 

193 

Georgia 

20 

127 

226 

Hawaii 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 

17 

49 

81 

Illinois 

13 

103 

240 

Indiana 

16 

31 

68 

Iowa 

3 

6 

12 

Kansas 

12 

30 

60 

Kentucky... 

7 

37 

95 

Louisiana 

14 
6 
4 

55 

50 

2 

83 

Maine 

95 

Maryland 

3 

Massachusetts 

5 

344 

552 

Michigan 

9 

249 

624 

Minnesota 

6 

40 

64 

Mississippi 

6 

42 

101 

Missouri 

10 

46 

78 

Montana 

6 

17 

39 

National.Capital 

4 

4 

2 
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State 


Missions 


Sorties 


Hours 


Saves 


Finds 


Nebraska <  8  17  0 

Nevada 17  173  390  0 

New  Hampshire 3  58  87  fl 

New  Jersey 4  97  237  • 

New  Mexico 25  714  L201  1 

New  York _  15  S9  559  2 

North  Carolina 20  113  604  0 

North  Dakota 4  7  17  0 

Ohio 26  Its  392  0 

Oklahoma 10  190  337  0 

Oregon 21  214  352  3 

Pennsylvania 33  50  76  0 

Puerto  Rico. I  10  20  0 

Rhode  Island „  2  IS  23  0 

South  Carolina... 6  51  102  0 

South  Dakota 13  30  55  0 

Tennessee 18  137  231  0 

Texas 35  855  1,684  2 

Utah 15  367  679  0 

Vermont 1  27  29  0 

Virginia.... 28  141  222  0 

Washington 11  403  717  1 

West  Virginia 8  94  168  0 

Wisconsin 11  130  257  3 

Wyoming 6  214  533  2 

Total 317  rSTS  17,604  sT 
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INDIVroUAL  INITIATIVE  HELPS 
SENIOR  CITIZENS:  SARI  MITCH- 
ELL AND  HER  INFLATION  FIGHT- 
ERS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  long  wrestled  with  the  problems 
which  face  our  elderly  citizens:  The 
problem  of  loneliness,  the  problem  of 
getting  out  and  around,  the  problem  of 
buying  food  on  a  dwindling  real  income, 
and  the  problem  of  meeting  nutritional 
needs.  Unfortunately,  congressional  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  usually  take 
the  form  of  mammoth  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams that  are  both  ineffective  and  im- 
personal. 

Congress  could  learn  something  from 
Los  Angeles'  Sari  Mitchell  and  her  In- 
flation Fighters. 

Sari  Mitchell  is  a  young  and  lovely 
lady  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
535  men  in  Washington — aided  by  a 
nationwide  bureaucracy — have  been  un- 
able to  do:  help  the  elderly  help  them- 
selves. This  top  local  television  person- 
ality has  created  an  imaginative  new 
service  to  the  elderly.  As  a  member  of 
the  Mayor's  Council  on  Senior  Citizens, 
Sari  arranged  for  daily  buses  to  take 
hundreds  of  elderly  to  agricultural  areas 
surrounding  greater  Los  Angeles.  Al- 
though no  longer  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. Sari  continues  her  fine  work  as  part 
of  the  We  the  People  Foundation,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  John  Merlo. 

When  the  seniors  arrive  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas,  they  may  not  only  have 
an  enjoyable  outing,  but  purchase  food 
direct  from  the  farmers  at  prices  much 


lower  than  wholesale.  During  the  trips. 
Sari  and  her  Inflation  Fighters,  Barbara 
Strasser  and  Harry  Huett,  give  nutri- 
tional tips  and  money  saving  ideas  to 
their  passengers. 

The  seniors  love  it,  the  farmers  love  it, 
and  Sari  and  her  coworkers  love  it. 

I  commend  Sari  and  her  Inflation 
Fighters  for  their  valuable  service  to  the 
elderly  of  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Their 
personal  commitment  and  caring  do 
what  no  bureaucrat  or  Federal  fund  can. 
These  Los  Angelenos  allow  the  elderly  to 
enjoy  themselves  while  coping  with 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  made  familiar  with  the  good 
work  of  Sari  Mitchell's  organization — 
and  hopefully  learn  something  from  it — 
I  include  articles  from  the  Oxnard  Press 
Courier  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 

the  CONGRBBSIONAL  RECORD: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  20,  1975] 
Sen-iors  on  a  Bargain  Binge 
(By  Jean  Bennett) 
The  local  school  teacher  and  housewife 
both  claimed  the  produce  was  second-rate 
because  all  the  good  stuff  was  sent  to  the 
big-city  markets.  But  they  were  pushing 
loaded  carts  through  the  checkout  where 
owners  Nick  Marsis  and  Jess  AvUa  were 
bagging  boxing  and  overworking  the  cash 
register.  And  two  busloads  of  quiet  descern- 
Ing  senior  citizens  from  South  Los  Angeles 
thought  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were  Just 
fine,  thank  you,  shopped  like  fury  and  left 
about  $700  at  the  "Sunny  Nik"  produce  stand 
at  the  flve-road.  Intersection  in  quaint 
Oxnard. 

These  people,  representatives  of  22  senior 
citizen  clubs  In  Los  Angeles,  all  on  Social 
Security  and  only  a  few  having  small  addi- 
tional pensions,  saw  that  the  produce  was 
good  and  the  price  certainly  right.  Some 
with  lots  of  fun  left  In  them  bought 
absolutely  huge  pumpkins  for  82  and  then 
had  to  help  each  other  lift  them.  Those  of 
frailer  spirit,  bought  normal-sized  pumpkins 


for  $1.  They  also  bought  bags  of  beautiful 
tomatoes  at  19  cents  a  pound.  For  $1  they 
bought  eight  pounds  of  Delicious  apples  or 
four  large  eggplants  or  eight  cucumbers  or 
10  small  cauliflowers  or  eight  cantaloupes  or 
three  large  honeydews  or  eight  pounds  of 
onions.  Six  bell  peppers  were  25  cents  and 
four  red  peppers  were  25  cents  and  pinto 
beans  were  39  cents  a  pound. 

PACKED    A    LtTNCH 

They  all  felt  It  was  more  than  worthwhile 
packing  a  lunch  and  paying  $5  for  the  bus- 
trip  to  join  Sarrs  Inflation  Fighters.  They 
had  a  beautiful  day-long  ride  up  Pacific 
Coast  Highway  Into  the  farmland.  They 
bought  produce,  meat,  and  eggs  at  discount 
prices.  They  stopped  off  at  a  winery  for  a 
tasting.  They  had  fun  and  fellowship —  a  day 
out  with  a  bright,  young  tour  leader  and  a 
marathon-talking  hardworking  and  helpful 
bus  driver. 

A  word  here  about  Sari  Mitchell  who  runs 
the  buying  tours  as  well  as  occasional  and 
Inexpensive  tours  for  seniors  to  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco  and  Las  Vegas,  vrtth  Barbara 
Strasser  and  Harry  Heuitt. 

$3000    BAKE-OFF    WINNER 

Sari  Mitchell  was  born  In  MLsslsslppl, 
raised  In  Chicago  and  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado.  She  was  a  83,000  Bake -Off 
winner  for  her  "Hawaiian  Tuna  Puffs."  The 
fact  that  at  the  time  she  was  8Vi  months 
pregnant  and  the  PUlsbury  Company  sent  a 
doctor  to  accompany  her  from  Chicago  to 
the  1961  Bake-Off  In  Los  Angeles  Is  the  type 
of  thing  that  just  seems  to  happen  to  her. 
Now  Sari  has  a  full-time  job  to  support  her 
four  children  who  range  in  age  from  5  to  15 
because  so  far  none  of  the  tours  has  ever 
netted  these  three  people  more  than  $35 
each — what  with  $100-a-day  bvis  rental,  free 
cold  drinks  and  telephone.  Sari  does  radio, 
television  and  has  published  three  books. 
These  art  forms  revolve  around  her  ability 
to  turn  junk  Into  treasure. 

As  the  bus  rolls  along,  she  and  Harry 
Heuitt  vie  for  the  mike.  He  jokes,  his  captive 
audience  laughs  and  gently  chides  him. 
She  entertains  by  giving  out  money-saving 
tips.  How  about  filling  holes  In  plaster  walls 
with  toothpaste,  cleaning  sliver  in  water  In 
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which  Irish  potatoes  have 
what  about  cleaning  off  rust 
of  apple  elder,  vinegar  and 

She  passed  out  free  sodas, 
backs  of  seats  as  the  bus 
said,   "We  love  seniors.  We 
young  people  and  we  want 

At  the  produce  stand, 
the  luggage  compartment 
each  person's  bags  and  boxes 
of  paper  with  a  number  to 
the  Satlcoy  Meat  Packing  Cc 
geles  Ave.,  Satlcoy,  where  In 
Ing  granted  wholesale  prlcei 
5%   discount  Is  given  to 
buses.  Harry  placed  all  the 
dry  lee  In  the  holds.  One 
worth  wholesale,  paying  $59 
listing  per  pound  retail  Is 
butt  roast,  $1.29;  pork 
country   spare  ribs   $1.29 
chops  $1.75;  loin  lamb  chops 
roast  of  lamb  $1.19;  veal 
lamb   $1.29;    chuck   ateak   69 
steak  $1.89;  leanest  ground 
ground  79  cents;  corned  beef 
rolled   roast  $1.55;    fllet 
meat   was  excellent   In 
Mrs.  Shackelford  said,  was 

Naturally,  the  amount  of 
and  the  amount  of  storage 
mined  the  size  of  the 
of   people   said   they   had   u 
Several  said  they  had  only 
their  refrigerators.   Others 
use  freezers  of  friends.  Still 
large  quantity  to  share  with 
Mrs.  Evans  admitted  she  was 
although   it  had  been  a  big 
get  her  on  the  trip.  And  it 
who  wjis  the  last  shopper 
her  merchandise,  slowly 
the  bus.  her  white  hat  square 
while  her  peers  waited  patle 

Next  stop  was  the  S  &  K 
park  where  only  Sari  Mitchell 
of  the  bus  since  humans  car 
to  chickens.  Price  for  large. 
Inflation    Fighters    was    59 
S  &  K  sells  them  to  stores 
dozen,  to  the  public  for  71 
tour  Nov.  11  purchased  77  do 
collected  the  egg  money  in 
another  time  had  doubled   oi 
and  still  another  as  a  cold 
penser. 

The  last  stop  was  at  Brooksi^e 
vey  Reese  had  spread  out 
and  five  wines  for  tasting  an(  1 
of  the  elders  bought  a  bottK 
made  it  quite  clear  that  it  was 
purposes  only. 

Harry  Heultt,  whose  regular 
5  a.m.  dally  when  he  buses 
to  Los  Angeles  from  Westlake , 
the    vast    quantities    of    food 
could  be  removed  with  the 
confusion  at  each  of  four 
had  always  ended  at  3  p.m 
because  these  folk  had  bought 
last  of  the  38  riders  were  no 
until  5:30  p.m.  It  was  dark  an  I 
to  sort  out  the  last  of  the  prec!  a 
package   seemed    to    be    misslr  g 
distraught  until  Sari  found  it 
"Now  you  can  smile  again," 
Truth    of    the    matter    is 
smiling. 
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(From  the  Press-Courier 
Seniors  Hitnt  B.\hgains  I^ 
(By  Jane  Nolan) 

Oxnard  became  a  cornucopl 
Thursday  for  a  group  of  Los 
citizens. 

The  40  men  and  women  were 
sponsored  by  Inflation  Pightei 
made  175  trips  to  Oxnard  in 
months.  The  seniors  made 
at  Donlon  Farms,  shopping  foi 
uce.  They  next  stopped  at  Chas  ? 


held  onto  the 
along  and 
prefer  them  to 
help  them." 

had  loaded 
the  bus  with 
stapling  a  slip 
each.  Then  to 
1691  Los  An- 
addltlon  to  be- 
an additional 
Fighters' 
packages  on 
bought  $62 
It.  A  random 
$1.89;  pork 
roast  $1.05; 
cut   pork 
cents;  crown 
$1.19;  leg  of 
cents;    T-bone 
$1.09;  chuck 
$1.09;  boneless 
$2.29.   The 
nee   and,  as 
well. 
4ioney  at  hand 
home  deter- 
A  number 
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Hunch  at  Moor- 
is  allowed  out 
give  diseases 
fr^h  eggs  to  the 
a   dozen. 
66  cents  a 
rhe  27th  bus 
;en  eggs.  Sari 
hat  that  at 
a   litter   bag 
i  oda  can  dis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  Wolff  Road  for  lunch  and  complimentary 
milk.  Wonder  Bread  Bakery  in  Camarlllo  and 
Brookslde  Winery  in  Ventura  were  also  on 
the  agenda. 

The  three  Angelenos  behind  Inflation 
Fighters  are  Sari  Mitchell,  Barbara  Strasser 
and  Harry  Huett,  who  provide  bus  transpor- 
tation and  scout  around  for  bargains. 

"I  used  to  come  up  here  to  shop.  I  would 
make  it  like  an  outing.  It's  fresh,  it's  rural. 
It's  charming,"  said  Sari  Mitchell,  who  works 
with  the  Mayors  Council  on  Aging  in  Los 
Angeles. 

She  wanted  to  share  her  bargain-finding 
knack  with  senior  citizens. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  did  volunteer  work  with  the 
seniors  helping  them  recycle  second-hand 
items  into  usable  treasures.  (She  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  "Junk  for  Joy,"  and  has  been 
signed  to  do  a  nationally  syndicated  tele- 
vision show,  "Sari's  Treasure  Chest.") 

Seniors  from  different  city  and  county 
recreation  centers,  churches  and  banks  con- 
tact Inflation  Fighters  when  thev  want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  one-day  trips.  (The 
serUors  are  taken  to  Redlands  to  buy  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving.  Lancas- 
ter for  cherries  ana  Indio  and  Palm  Springs 
for  nuts  and  dates.)  Cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation is  $5. 

"Seniors  don't  have  cars  and  they  can't 
walk  far.  They  love  one-day  trips,"  sa"id  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  a  former  Pillsbury  Bake-off  winner 
in  1961. 

For  an  hour,  the  group  poked  among  the 
fresh  produce  sections,  examining  lemons, 
grapes,  plums,  bananas,  potatoes  and  toma- 
toes. 

"One  little  woman  who  has  been  on  12 
trips  with  us  said  she  has  bought  a  freezer 
since  she's  been  going  on  shopping  trips 
with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Mitchell. 
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COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent address  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Industrial  Engineers,  Dr.  George  E.  Muel- 
ler discussed  the  problems  and  solutions 
confronting  us  in  the  field  of  computer 
technology.  Dr.  Mueller's  remarks  merit 
attention,  I  believe,  not  only  because  of 
their  relevance  to  our  own  responsibili- 
ties in  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  Federal  programs,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  significance  to  our  society 
generally.  A  key  passage  of  Dr.  Mueller's 
speech  states: 

The  truth  is  that  today's  computers  are 
wonderfully  efficient  at  performing  complex 
mathematical  calculations — but  they  are 
woefully  deficient  at  all  those  storing,  sort- 
ing, and  fetching  operations  that  are  involved 
in  data  base  management.  However,  these 
mundane  tasks  constitute  90';  of  what  we 
ask  computers  to  do  today.  In  other  words, 
the  computer  Industry  has  gone  through 
three  generations  of  development  to  perfect 
machines  optimized  for  10%  of  the  workload. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mueller's 
address  in  the  Record  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Address  of  De.  George  E.  Mijeller 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  on  "What's  ahead 
for  data  base  systems?  "  Implicit  in  that  ques- 
tion is  a  basic  presumption  that  we'll  con- 
tinue to  do  things  pretty  much  as  we  are 
now — perhaps  with  some  fancier  terminals 
or  some  clever  new  programming  legerde- 
main. 


I  see  quite  a  different  future.  Indeed,  It 
would  perhaps  not  be  too  strong  to  say  that 
I  see  the  end  of  the  computer  era  as  we  know 
It  today.  I  believe  that  most  of  today's  com- 
puters will  be  replaced  by  quite  different  ma- 
chines,   machines    that    will    make    today's 
number    crunching    computing    systems    as 
obsolete  as  the  dinosaur.  And  the  basic  factor 
that  will  force  this  transformation  is  what 
we  prosaically  call  "data  base  management." 
The  truth  is  that  today's  computers  are 
wonderfully  efliclent  at  performing  complex 
mathematical     calculations — but    they    are 
woefully  deficient  at  all  those  storing,  sort- 
ing, and  fetching  operations  that  are  involved 
In  data   base   management.   However,   these 
mundane  tasks  constitute  90  percent  of  what 
we  ask  computers  to  do  today.  In  other  words, 
the    computer    Industry    has    gone    through 
three  generations  of  development  to  perfect 
machines   optimized  for   10  percent  of  the 
workload. 

Moreover,  that  workload  disparity  will  In- 
exorably widen  in  the  years  ahead.  As  data 
processing  becomes  an  ever  more  pervasive 
part  of  our  everyday  lives,  the  new  applica- 
tions will  have  little  need  for  complex  arith- 
metic calculations.  Rather  they  will  have  a 
simple  primary  need  to  query  a  data  base 
and  get  a  specific  answer  as  quickly  and 
cheaply  as  possible.  Simple  as  that  need  may 
be.  It  presents  what  I  regard  as  vlrtuallv  in- 
surmountable  problems  for  the  computers 
we  have  today. 

To  appreciate  the  reasons  for  this  anom- 
aly, you  must  understand  why  they  have 
evolved  as  they  have.  The  early  computers 
were  principally  asked  to  do  complex  arith- 
metic calculations.  They  were  asked  to  do 
simpler  data  manipulation  operations  as 
well,  but  since  It  was  hard  enough  to  sell 
one  computer,  much  less  two.  In  those  days, 
designers  naturally  structured  their  ma- 
chines for  the  more  difficult  task.  As  a  result, 
the  computer  architect  became  optimized  for 
such  necessary  esoterica  as  double  precision 
arithmetic.  Each  subsequent  generation  of 
computers  followed  thU  path,  leading  to  the 
enormously  complex  adding  machines  we 
have  today. 

Now,  those  complex  30  x  30  matrices,  those 
sophisticated  Instruction   sets,   and   all   the 
data  redundaTicy  needed  for  number  crunch- 
ing uses  up  a  great  deal  of  CPU  time.  More- 
over, the  executive  routines,  the  operating 
systems,  and  the  memory  configurations  are 
carefully  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements 
of    complex    arithmetic    calculations.    They 
perform  these  functions  very  well  too,  but 
that  very  excellence  has  made  their  applica- 
tion to  data  base  management  functions  a 
difficult    and    Inefficient    task.    The    result, 
even   In   this   age   of   microminiaturization, 
has  been  large  banks  of  computers  and  stor- 
age devices  In  order  to  fulflll  an  organiza- 
tion's total  processing  needs.  Adding  a  new 
data  base  access  function  today  involves  a 
contest   between   the   programmer   and    the 
computer.    Since   the   computer's    architec- 
ture is  so  structured  and  inflexible,  the  com- 
puter Invariably  wins  such  a  contest.  The 
programmer  must  resort  to  convoluted  paths 
and  excessive  time  and  storage  Just  to  en- 
able his  company  to  keep  track  of  Inventory. 
This  year's   Mars   Viking   landing   Is   cer- 
tainly Illustrative  of  the  situation  we  have 
gotten  ourselves  Into.   Certainly,  the  guid- 
ance of  the  vehicle  required  complex  calcu- 
lations, but  by  far  the  largest  processing  Job 
was  tagging  and  storing  data  for  retrieval 
and    evaluation.    About    the    most    complex 
computation  required  on  this  latter  role  was 
multiplying  by  a  constant.  Yet  banks  upon 
banks    of    essentially    Identical    computers 
were  called  upon  to  perform  both  types  of 
processing  tasks,  and  they  were  only  mar- 
ginally   effective    In    keeping    up    with    the 
stream  of  data  pouring  back  from  Mars. 

The  problem  is  certainly  not  limited  to  a 
major  scientific  project  like  Mars  Viking.  A 
normal  meteorological  satellite  will  saturate 
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even  the  biggest  of  today's  computers.  It  Is 
inefficient;  it  Is  costly;  but  it  is  the  best  we 
can  do  with  today's  computer  designs.  More- 
over, these  problems  and  costs  vary  only  in 
degree  from  those  faced  by  businesses  In  us- 
ing their  computers  for  such  everyday  ac- 
tivities as  Inventory  and  payroll. 

Remember,  too,  that  we're  not  asking 
much  of  our  computers  yet  in  the  matter  of 
data  base  management.  As  we  move  toward 
a  paperless  society,  the  demands  for  efficient 
storage  and  retrieval  will  become  ever  more 
acute.  When  we  abandon  the  crutch  of  the 
ubiquitous  computer  readout — I  wonder  if 
we  ever  will,  entirely — ^more  and  more  of  otir 
records  will  be  relegated  to  electronic  storage. 
Even  if  the  paperless  society  is  far  off  now, 
we  can  already  see  applications  crying  for 
efficient  data  base  management  systems  pop- 
ping up  every  day.  Banks  are  turning  to  elec- 
tronic funds  transfer;  when  a  customer 
makes  a  purchase,  his  file  mtist  be  searched 
and  modified  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Businesses  are  Unking  their  manufacturing 
plants  and  their  sales  offices  over  phone  lines 
and  all  share  a  common  data  base;  when  a 
customer  wants  to  know  If  an  Item  Is  In  stock, 
or  when  he  can  take  delivery,  the  file  for  that 
part  must  be  searched  and  perhaps  modi- 
fied— again  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  The 
pressures  are  steadily  mounting  for  a  com- 
mon data  base  for  maintaining  records 
needed  by  various  government  agencies.  The 
incipient  explosion  of  the  word  processing 
market  may  well  double  electronic  storage 
requirements  before  1980. 

We  simply  won't  be  able  to  meet  these 
growing  demands  by  making  our  number 
crunching  computers  bigger  and  faster.  For 
both  technical  and  economic  reasons,  we  are 
nearlng  the  end  of  the  line  on  that  brute 
force  approach.  The  magnitude  of  the  data 
base  management  role  is  reaching  such  pro- 
portions that  a  radically  different  approach 
Is  essential. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
an  entirely   new   type  of  processor   will   be 
developed  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  and 
that   this   new   machine    will    be   optimized 
for  data  base  management  functions.  I  sup- 
pose, out  of  habit,  we'll  still  call  them  com- 
puters, but  they  will  be  very  different  from 
the    computers    we   know    today.    With    the 
lower  hardware   costs   resulting   from   large 
scale  integration  devices,  we  will  no  longer 
be  economlcaUy  required  to  force-fit  a  niun- 
ber  crunching  computer  to  data  base  man- 
agement functions.  We  will  be  able  to  afford 
two  types  of  processors.  The  workhorse  ma- 
chine will  handle  all  the  data  base  manage- 
ment  functions   that   will   so  predominate. 
The  few  percent  of  the  tasks  requiring  com- 
plicated   calculations    will    be    handled    by 
■stripped-down  versions  ox  today's  computers. 
What's  needed  to  develop  these  new  data 
base     management     machines?    Essentially, 
wall  need  three  developments — first,  a  brand 
new  architecture,   optimized   for  data   base 
management;    second,    better    mass    storage 
hardware  and  techniques;  third,  better  secu- 
rity and  privacy  systems. 

A  though  the  new  architecture  will  be 
strikingly  different  from  that  used  in  today's 
computers,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive to  develop.  In  effect,  this  architec- 
ture will  eliminate  many  of  the  overhead  and 
cataloging  functions  that  use  up  so  much 
CPU  time  and  will  substitute  an  Instruc- 
tion set  optimized  for  the  information  stor- 
age functions  of  addressing,  sorting,  fetching, 
list  processing,  and  the  like. 

Effective  utilization  of  mass  storage  will 
be  an  essential  feature  of  the  new  archi- 
tecture. Today's  computers  are  quite  waste- 
ful of  mass  memory  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons. First,  the  file  systems  inherently  result 
in  substantial  areas  of  the  disk  being  un- 
used. In  order  to  allow  for  recording  of  large 
flies,  a  programmer  faces  a  Hobson's  choice. 
One  alternative  is  to  allot  a  larger  contiguous 
file  space  than  needed  for  the  majority  of  his 
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batches;    In    record-by-track    systems,    this 
precaution  Involves  entire  tracks,  but  in  any 
event  a  "holey"  dUk  Is  inevitable  if  contigu- 
ous space  is  to  be  allocated  for  the  maximum 
batch  size.  The  other  alternative  Is  dynamic 
disk  allocation,  whereby  a  batch  is  packed 
in  pieces  in  whatever  spaces  are  avaUable  on 
the  disk.  This  alternative  suffers  from  the 
excessive  amount  of  time  required  to  record 
and  subsequently  address  that  data  in  that 
batch.   Neither  alternative   is   efficient,   and 
an  entirely  new  approach  is  needed  to  per- 
mit automatic  compaction  of  data,  yet  still 
enable  all  necessary  expansion  and  immedi- 
ate access  of  the  complete  file  without  delay. 
The  second  requirement  for  efficient  mass 
memory    utilization    is    the    elimination    of 
redundancies.     Today's     computer     systems 
store  huge  amounts  of  redundant  data— In- 
cluding all  that  blank  space— simply  because 
the  computer  architecture  Is  such  that  data 
cannot  be  recovered  In  a  usable  form  unless 
it  is  recorded  In  a  pre-set  file  format.  Hence, 
since   it  is  now  very  inefficient  to  use  the 
CPU  for  multiple  fetching  and  reformatlng 
of  common  data  for  different  applications, 
files  are  maintained  on  disks  for  each  appli- 
cation, even  though  much  common  data  Is 
maintained  from  file  to  file. 

Another  major  change  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  effectively  implement  a  respon- 
sive data  base  system  Is  the  system  access 
provisions.  Even  In  the  "simplest"  time-shar- 
ing systems  today,  a  trained  programmer 
is  needed  to  enter  and  retrieve  data  efficient- 
ly. Languages  such  as  BASIC  have  helped 
somewhat,  but  operators  still  must  be 
trained,  and  generally  the  programs  they 
write  are  extremely  Inefficient  in  terms  of 
number  of  fetches,  mass  memory  allocation 
and  the  like. 

The  new  system  architecture  must  allow 
for  the  fact  that  tomorrow's  systems  will  be 
used  by  clerks,  not  programmers.  Ideally  the 
clerk  should  be  able  to  enter  a  request  in 
free-form  English  without  resorting  to  spe- 
cial key  words,  mnemonics,  or  special  sym- 
bols. The  system  should  not  even  demand 
that  the  clerk  spell  correctly,  or  enter  the 
request  in  any  structtired  order.  In  effect, 
the  system  should  respond  to  the  clerk  Just 
as  if  it  were  another  person. 

The   second   major   area   of   development 
needed  Is  the  storage  medium  Itself.  There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  rely  solely  on  electromechanical  devices 
such  as  disks  and  magnetic  tapes.  Not  only 
are  the  storage  requirements  going  to  grow 
tremendously,  but  fall-safe  operation  will  be 
extremely  Important.  As  we  move  toward  a 
paperless  society,  more  and  more  of  our  es- 
sential records  will  be  stored  exclusively  on 
these  devices.  Electromechanical  devices  in- 
herently are  subject  to  breakdown,  an  even- 
tuality that  would  at  best  disrupt  the  system, 
and  at  worst  cause  these  essential  records  to 
be  irrevocably  lost.  It  appears  to  me  that 
these  electromechanical  storage  media  will  be 
replaced  by  fail-safe,  cost-effective  solid  state 
mass  memories. 

Fortunately,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakthrough  in  memories.  The  work  on 
electron-beam,  laser,  and  super-cooled  mem- 
ories is  extremely  promising.  The  use  of 
magnetic  bubbles  as  a  storage  medium  is  Just 
starting  to  be  exploited  but  I  see  no  techno- 
logical reason  why  this  could  not  be  a  viable 
approach.  All  in  aU,  I  am  confident  that  cost- 
effective,  solid  state  mass  storage  will  be 
fully  developed  within  the  next  five  years. 
When  that  occurs,  we'll  have  both  the  proc- 
essing capability  and  the  storage  capability 
to  build  spectacularly  different  and  larger 
data  base  management  systems. 

What  might  such  a  system  look  like?  Well. 
I  certainly  expect  that  a  typical  system  will 
be  quite  large  with  geographically  dispersed 
elements  probably  linked  by  voice-grade 
communications  links.  The  processing  ele- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  dUtributed.  with 


intelligent  terminals  accessing  a  common 
data  base.  In  such  a  large,  dispersed  system, 
the  bulk  of  the  data  entry  and  processing 
will  undoubtedly  be  performed  on  a  batch 
basis  locally  with  transmission  of  compacted 
formatted  data  at  night. 

The  system  will  be  so  designed  that  clerks 
can  enter  data  and  access  the  data  base  using 
free-form  English  commands.  The  intelligent 
terminals  will  probably  provide  cues  on  the 
display  screen  (or  perhaps  audibly)  so  that 
relatively  unskUled  operators  will  be  sure 
to  enter  all  needed  commands,  and  will  be 
alerted  when  they  have  made  input  errors 
Initially,  there  wUl  probably  be  printers  at 
each  terminal,  but  as  we  move  closer  to  the 
paperless  society,  the  requested  data  wiU 
simply  be  displayed  to  the  operator 

The  clerk  wiU  ask.  "What  is  the  status  of 
Part  No.  123456?  "  and  the  system  will  display 
some  such  answer  as  "572  units  are  In  Inven- 
tory m  Mollne."  In  the  same  transaction 
the  clerk  could  order  the  part  using  his  term- 
inal, and  the  system  would  automatlcaUy 
transmit  the  instruction  to  Mollne  and  mod- 
ify the  data  base  records  accordingly. 

There's  nothing  particularlv  new  In  this 
entire  flow— except  that  it  will  be  done  sim- 
ply and  efficiently,  because  the  machine  Is 
designed  speciflcally  for  data  base  access. 
Since  the  complexity  of  today's  number 
crunching  computers  will  not  be  needed,  the 
data  base  processing  and  storage  equipment 
can  be  much  more  compact  and  less  expen- 
sive. We  won't  need  100  MIP  machines.  The 
peripherals  and  I/O  equipment  can  be  much 
more  efficient.  We  can  take  advantage  of  the 
remarkable  breakthroughs  In  size  and  cost  of 
computer  modules  we  are  starting  to  see  to- 
day. I  estimate  that  we'll  be  able  to  store  and 
process  at  least  a  bibliography  of  all  the  liter- 
ature In  the  U.S.  using  a  system  no  larger 
than  a  conventional  office  desk.  Today,  If 
anyone  even  attempted  such  a  gargantuan 
task.  I  suspect  he  would  need  at  least  a  room 
full  of  data  processing  equipment. 

One  interesting  possibility  that  may  well 
affect  the  course  of  data  base  management 
systems  In  the  development  of  voice  con- 
trolled computers  coupled  with  artificial  In- 
telligence. These  devices  would  permit  an  op- 
erator to  provide  commands  orally  to  the  ma- 
chine and  receive  data  from  the  machine  In 
voice  form  also.  When  this  development  Is 
perfected,  the  operator  wUl  be  able  to  talk 
normally  to  the  computer  in  an  Interactive 
oral  exchange.  Moreover,  the  request  need 
not  be  structured  as  it  is  today.  Instead  of 
issuing  an  Instruction  such  as  "Access  File  X. 
Segment  Y,"  the  operator  can  simply  say, 
"Tell  me  what  the  market  did  today." 

Perfection  of  voice  controUed  machines  Is 
probably  10  years  in  the  future,  depending 
on  funding,  but  it  Is  significant  that  we  have 
machines  with  a  1000-word  vocabulary  right 
now.  I  expect  that  these  devices  Initially  wlU 
be  used  as  Input-output  adjuncts  to  data 
base  management  systems.  They  will  perform 
their  primary  Input  functions  of  voice  recog- 
nition and  automatic  translation  into  ma- 
chine code,  and  their  output  functions  of 
translating  machine  code  Into  English  lan- 
guage equivalents  and  Issuing  semantlcally 
valid  data. 

Although  these  devices  wiU  initially  be 
modular  adjuncts  to  the  primarv  data  base 
systems.  I  expect  that  In  subsequent  genera- 
tions they  will  Infiuence  the  total  system  de- 
sign. These  later  systems  wUl  be  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  such  voice  translation  ca- 
pabUltles  as  editing,  and  off-load  these  func- 
tions from  the  primary  system  to  the  voice 
Input-output  modules.  In  thU  way.  these 
parallel  developments  wUl  converge,  perhaos 
in  the  1990's.  o     k-       i« 

Here  I  am.  talking  about  second  genera- 
tion data  base  systems,  and  we  aren't  even 
close  to  the  first  generation  systems.  How 
will  we  get  to  these  first  truly  effective  sys- 
tems? I  am  sure  that  the  path  will  be  the 
same  as  It  was  for  computers.  The  first  of 
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the  new  machines  will  be  dei  eloped  to  meet 
government  needs,  then  busli  ess,  and  finally 
the  huge  consiimer  market. 

Why  the  government  first '  Ifs  not  just 
the  more  readily  available  fuidlng;  Ifs  also 
the  enormous  data  base  Inhei  ent  to  modern 
government  operations.  Moreover,  the  size 
of  this  data  base  is  greatly  ini  luenced  by  the 
widespread  duplication  of  da  a.  IRS  data  is 
duplicated  by  census  data,  vhich  Is  dupli- 
cated by  security  data,  ad  iifinitum.  This 
duplication  is  becoming  prohl  jitlvely  expen- 
sive, and  It  is  a  problem  for  which  a  data 
base  management  system  is  in  ideal  solu- 
tion. Certainly,  the  storage  i  osts  could  be 
cut  in  half. 

Business  should  benefit  dlrec  ;ly  and  quickly 
once  system  architectures  and  hardware  are 
developed  for  the  government  market.  As 
we  have  seen  in  the  evolution  of  computers 
the  normal  course  of  free  enterprise  will 
quickly  stimulate  manufacturers  to  adapt 
systems  for  the  needs  of  laige  businesses, 
then  smaller  and  smaller  businesses,  until 
the  systems  are  as  pervasive  as  computers  are 
today.  The  process  may  occ  ir  even  more 
quickly  than  did  the  proliferation  of  com- 
puters, since  these  machine!  will  be  de- 
signed for  the  primary  processing  needs  of 
businesses,  and  they  will  be  oi  erable  by  un- 
trained personnel. 

I  see  no  insurmountable  tecl  mical  barriers 
to  this  new  processing  era.  b  at  1  do  see  a 
legislative  stumbling  block  thi  t  could  cause 
Significant  delays.  The  issue  1  am  referring 
to  is  privacy.  Not  security,  since  I  feel  that 
encryption  devices  will  certain;  y  be  added  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access  to  privileeed 
data.  Privacy,  however,  is  a  :nuch  sUckler 
issue. 

The  present  legislative  sltuai  ion  regardlne 
privacy  can  best  be  described  as  chaotic,  but 
If  there  is  atrend,  it  is  away  :  rom  common 
data  bases.  The  Privacy  Act  an*  various  state 
laws  evidence  a  supposition  thu  since  com- 
puters permit  better  records,  th  ;y  are  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  personal  privacy.  If  you  read 
these  lawB  literally,  they  imply  that  dfta 
bases  not  be  maintained  at  all.  Of  course,  this 
Is  honored  more  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, but  it  does  point  up  current  atti- 
tudes that  stand  in  the  way  of  efllcient  data 
base  systems. 

There  is  such  a  basic  lllogic  ;o  this  whole 
situation  that  it  can  only  be  based  upon  the 
fact  that  legislators,  at  least,  do  pot  fully  un- 
derstand how  processors  woit.  Ccrtalnlv 
there  is  no  technical  reason  wily  we  cannot 
design  a  system  of  shared  flies  irtthout  com- 
promising privacy.  Moreover,  a  citizen  prob- 
ably has  more  privacy  with  electronic  rec- 
ords than  he  did  with  the  old  sjtetem  of  hard 
copy  records.  StUl,  there  Is  a  great  concern 
that  a  citizen's  records  wUl  be  abused  pre 
sumably  by  some  government 
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I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  current 
legislative  tangle  will  not  last  long.  The  eco- 
nomic pressures  for  efficient  data  processing 
are  simply  too  overwhelming.  Just  as  Indus- 
try is  being  stimulated  to  overcome  the  few 
technical  barriers  still  remaining,  so  I  think 
legislators  will  eventually  be  stimulated  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  permit  more  ef- 
ficient government  and  business  without 
compromising  personal  privacy.  When  this 
occurs,  we  wUl  see  the  end  of  the  computer 
age  and  the  natural  evolution  into  the  age 
of  efficient  shared  data  base  processing. 

In  summary,  data  base  management  has 
already  emerged  as  the  biggest  and  fastest 
growing  use  of  computers.  Today's  computers 
simply  aren't  good  enough  for  the  new  work- 
load. We  must  design  machines  specifically 
for  this  task,  or  we  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  data  involved.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  design  such 
machines.  The  technology  largely  exists  to- 
day. However,  we  must  recognize  that  cur- 
rent privacy  legislative  proposals  represent  a 
major  threat  to  the  efficient  data  base  man- 
agement we  so  badly  need.  Privacy  legisla- 
tion dictating  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  centralized  data  files  must  be  in- 
telligently Implemented.  Otherwise,  all  our 
technology  is  for  nought. 
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employee  who  will  use  the  more  complete 
picture  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizen  The 
specter  of  a  police  state  hovers  over  the  en- 
tire issue. 

The  issue  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
legislative  requirement  for  full  government 
disclosure.  How  this  can  be  recancUed  with 
full  privacy.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  Even 
so.  there  are  no  signs  yet  that  pn  ssure  groups 
or  legislators  are  taking  a  fully  i  ational  view 
of  the  issue  to  permit  legislation  that  will 
curb  abuses  without  halting  the  natural 
growth  of  the  electronic  age. 

While  much  of  this  legislation  is  specific  to 
government  records,  some  of  li  extends  to 
business  records— particularly  credit  data— 
as  well.  Moreover,  legislative  niadblocks  to 
shared  government  data  bases  wjll  inevitably 
affect  businesses  because,  as  I  hkve  said  the 
first  systems  naturally  would  le  developed 
for  government  use.. The  data  piocesslng  in- 
dustry is  unlikely  to  make  such  a  major  In- 
vestment while  the  legislative  picture  Is  so 
cloudy.  ^ 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
material  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  follows: 

Jimmy  Carter  on  the  Economic  Issues 
Inflation  and  unemployment.  The  Repub- 
lican Administration  has  tried  to  fight  infla- 
tion with  high  unemployment  and  record 
high  interest  rates.  The  result  has  been  the 
worst  unemployment  since  the  Depression 
the  highest  average  rate  of  inflation  for  any 
Administration  in  over  50  years,  and  the 
highest  Interest  rates  since  the  Civil  War 
I  pledge  that  if  I'm  elected,  we  will  never 
use  unemployment  and  recession  as  a  tool  to 
fight  inflation.  We  will  put  Into  place  a 
coordinated  set  of  programs  which  will  re- 
duce overall  unemployment  to  4%  and  In- 
flation to  4%  or  less  by  the  end  of  my  first 
term. 

Achieving  a  balanced  budget.  During  the 
past  eight  years,  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion has  given  us  the  largest  deficits  and 
the  most  unbalanced  budgets  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Mr.  Ford's  $65  billion  deficit 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  is  the  largest  In  our 
history  and  Is  greater  than  aU  the  deficits 
for  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years  put  together 
After  we're  finished  with  Mr.  Ford's  latest 
budget,  the  federal  government  wlU  have 
accumulated  more  public  debt  In  the  past 
eight  years  than  we  had  outstanding 
for  the  entire  192  preceding  years  of  our 
history.  I  am  committed  to  achieving  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget  by  the  end  of  my  first 
term  and  to  keeping  government  spending 
at  or  beneath  its  current  share  of  our  na- 
tional output. 

Financing  our  new  programs.  We  will 
bring  new  inlttatives  to  vital  areas  such  as 
health  care,  housing  and  welfare  reform 
carefully  and  prudently,  without  any  in- 
crease in  taxes  and  within  the  constraint  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  by  the  end  of 
my  first  term.  We  will  finance  these  programs 
with  the  additional  tax  revenues  which  a 
growing  economy  will  generate.  As  we  put 
our   people   back   to   work,    they   can   Join 
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the  ranks  of  taxpayers  Instead  of  receiving 
tax-free  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments.  The  Republicans  say  it's 
too  expensive  to  put  o\ir  people  bark  to 
work.  I  say  it's  too  expensive  not  to. 

Tax  reform.  It  I'm  elected,  we're  going  to 
reform  our  tax  laws  to  make  them  simpler 
fairer,  and  more  efficient.  In  1974  there  were 
244  people  with  incomes  over  $200,000  who 
didn't  pay  one  cent  in  federal  income  tax 
We're  going  to  close  the  loopholes  and  the 
tax  shelters  which  permit  that  kind  of  an 

°",^''-f,^^-.  ^'''**'"  ""^  ^"^  '•e^o''°^.  low  and 
middle  Income  taxpayers  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing from  wages  and  salaries  wUl  pay  less 
taxes  because  we  wUl  shift  some  of  the  tax 
burden  to  those  individuals  and  corporations 
who  take  advantage  of  the  special  interest 
!  l.**^**  loopholes  which  we  will  eUml- 
nate.  The  tax  values  of  legitimate  deduc- 
tions, such  as  the  interest  on  home  mort- 
gages, wUl  be  retained. 

Extract  From  Press  Briefing  on  Defense 
Advisory  Session 

PLAINS,    GA.,    JULY   27,    1976 

Question.  Governor,  could  I  ask  you  in 
your  campaign  obviously  you  are  going  to 
have  to  address  this,  can  you  teU  us 
whether  the  defense  budget  you  will  be 
recommending  m  your  cinpalgn  v^  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  present  defense 
lowe^r?'     "°'°«^^^*    ""'eher.     or     somewhat 

tio^l^T^xf  *'"'°'-  ^  ''*°'*  *'"«'"  that  ques- 
^hil  ^\  ^l  ^^"*^'  ^h^cb  has  not  been 
shaken,    is    that    compared   to    the    present 

S  Innt,,'*"''^"'  "'  ''  ''°'^''  from  oL  yea 
to   another,   no   matter   what   the   level   is 
that  a  saving  can  be  realized  of  roughly  5 
percent  through  some  of  the  change!  that 

lit  T  ^n-f  *f  °^"  *  '°'^8  period  of  time. 
But  I  can  t  give  you  at  this  point  an  exact 
figure  for  the  next  year  or  The  tMo^ng 
year's  defense  budget.  '"wiug 

Question.  I  take  it  the  savings  may  be 
eaten  up  by  the  need  for  development  of 
weapons  or  other  matters 

Of  ^S?^^''  ^"'"I'^*-  ^°  '"***«'■  What  the  level 
Of  the  defense  budget  might  be.  to  give  us 
an  adequate  security  force.  The  changes  in 
the  deployment  of  our  armed  forces,  Auc- 
tion in  troops  overseas,  a  change  in  the 
personnel  policies  of  our  country  an  ell^- 
nation  of  unnecessary  functions  of  the  De- 
ir?!,?*^^*"'''"*'  *"  *^»t  can  still  result 

hnn^^  IVI°^  *^**  ^'"^  outUned--$5-$7 
billion,  which  would  be  about  6  % .        ^'"^ 

rr-.    •..     ^  February  22,  1977. 

To:  Mr.  Cederberg. 

^^"^'.^^^^'^y  ^**'^'  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

^  ^^i^^'L*  Carter's  Revisions  of  President 
FOrd  s  Budget. 

of^i.H*^^^J!'  ^•'sldent  Carter's  revisions 

a  J?  imf*  ^'"l"'  *'"*'«^'  ^°"1'1  ^^^^  1° 
a  f6.2  billion  outlay  Increase  to  $417  4  bll- 

!o°°*4?*  1,^/"  T'"""  "^^'^^  '"^  revenues, 
to  $349.4  bUllon  level,  enlarging  the  deficit 
by  $10.8  billion,  to  $68  billion 
,r,^*l  ^T*'  ^^''^  *^*  *^*°  ''""on  outlay  level 

«^oi  Hnf,"""?^  *'"''^^*  ''°"1^  increase  by 
$19.4  billion  to  $459.4  billion,  revenues  would 
rise  by  $8.6  billion  to  a  $401.6  billion  level. 

^n  «  KnS'"°^l''***^  ^^"^^  **"'^'="  would  increase 
$10.8  billion  to  a  $57.7  bUlion  level. 

The  economic  assumptions  underlying  the 
budget  revisions  (shown  for  calendar  years, 
not  fiscal  years)  estimate  somewhat  greater 
economic  growth  and  lower  unemployment 
than  appear  In  the  January  budget  The 
budget  revisions  do  not  allow  for  the  severe 
cold  weather  impact  nor  the  effects  of  west- 
ern drought  on  the  economy. 

The  following  table  "Comparison  of  Eco- 
nomic Assumptions"  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  January  budget  and  the  Carter  re- 
visions with  respect  to  such  key  economic 
variables  as  Gross  National  Product,  major 
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Income  shares,  price  changes  and  unemploy- 
ment. GNP,  or  national  output,  is  estimated 
to  gain  $4  billion,  attaining  an  $1,884  billion 
level  in  current  dollars  In  1977.  and  to  gain 
$13  billion  to  reach  a  $2,105  billion  current 
dollar  level  In  1978.  After  adjiisting  for  ex- 
pected Infiation  the  5.2%  real  GNP  growth 
In  1977  (per  January  budget)  is  assumed  to 
rise  to  a  5.4%  level  in  the  Carter  revision 
In  response  to  the  stimulus  package.  Simi- 
larly, the  1978  real  growth  is  assumed  to  in- 
crease from  a  5.1 9f   to  a  5.4%  level. 

The  price  assumptions  In  the  Carter  revi- 
sion are  similar  to  those  in  the  January 
budget  for  1977,  the  consumer  price  esti- 
mates are  the  same  In  1978,  but  the  GNP 
deflator  (meaning  economy-wide  price 
changes)  Is  slightly  higher  In  the  revision 
(6rc)  than  the  January  budget  (5.9%)  for 
1978. 

Unemployment  is  assumed  lower  in  both 
1977  and  1978.  according  to  the  budget  revi- 
sion, showing  a  change  from  7.3%  to  7.1% 
In  1977,  and  from  6.6%  to  6.3%  In  1978.  This 
outome  is  assumed  to  result  from  greater 
economic  growth  as  well  as  additional  public 
sector  employment  resulting  from  local  pub- 
lic works.  CETA.  and  anti-recession  state  and 
local  fiscal  assistance,  described  as  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  1977  and  $6.2  billion  In  1978. 
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The  severe  cold  weather  and  western 
drought  impacts  on  the  economy  may  slow 
the  economic  recovery  this  year.  The  Impact 
on  energy  requirements,  upon  fuels  for  both 
heating  and  energy  requirements,  upon  In- 
dustrial water  uses  in  the  west,  and  upon 
both  water  and  fertilizer  for  crops,  suggests 
It  may  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  and  unemployment  rates 
assumed  in  the  budget  revision  message.  The 
natural  resource  constraints  cannot  be  read- 
ily changed  by  short-run  fiscal  policy  which 
seeks  to  Increase  demand  for  national  output. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  proposed 
economic  stimulus  package,  which  purports 
to  assist  private  sector  business  activity  by 
increasing  consumer  demand  and  by  tax 
credits  Intended  to  stimulate  private  em- 
ployment and  new  Investment,  appears  not 
likely  to  be  particularly  effective  because: 

a.  The  $50  per  head  rebate  or  Income  sup- 
plement is  to  be  a  once-around  affair,  acting 
for  a  short  temporary  period,  perhaps  In  the 
April-June  quarter  or  a  little  later,  but  not 
comparable  in  effect  with  a  permanent  tax 
cut  which  could  Increase  consumer  spending 
regularly. 

b.  The  social  security  credit  to  business 
firms  for  newly-hired  workers  could  add  mod- 
erately to  liquidity  of  labor-intensive  smaU 

COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
|ln  billions) 
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businesses— and  even  large  retailers— but  at 
Just  over  a  penny  per  man-hour  would  prob- 
ably not  really  add  much  to  private  em- 
ployers' demand  for  additional  workers. 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  700,000  new 
workers  to  total  employment  since  Novem- 
ber, the  rise  in  help-wanted  advertising  the 
steady  growth  of  non-farm  Jobs  and  the'  sig- 
nificant decline  of  unemployment  prior  to 
recent  cold  weather,  combine  to  suggest  that 
private  demand  for  labor  has  been  growing 
significantly  and  would  continue. 

c.  The  alternative  investment  credit  for 
business  could  modestly  assist  business  firms 
seeking  to  add  new  equipment  but  is  not  de- 
signed to  significantly  help  firms  build  new 
plant  capacity,  and  thus  falls  to  focus  on 
crucial  capital  formation  requirement  and 
deals  Instead  with  a  matter  of  lesser  prior- 
ity. 

d.  Finally,  larger  deficits,  added  public 
works  not  significantly  related  to  productive 
capacity,  and  public  sector  Jobs  whose  past 
accomplishments  show  little  promise  for  the 
future,  continue  a  trend  which  shifts  re- 
sources from  private  to  government  control 
enlarging  the  government  role  In  the  econ- 
omy and  diminishing  the  scope  of  private 
activities:  in  short,  a  policy  aiming  in  the 
wrong  drectlon.  b  "^  me 


Actual 
1975 


Prelimi- 
nary 


1977 


1978 


1976     January      Revised     January       Revised 


Gross  national  product: 
Current  dollars: 

Amount 1,516.0 

Percentage  change 7  3 

Constant  (1972)  doTlars: 

Amount 1,192.0 

Percentage  change —1.8 

Incomes  (current  dollars): 

Personahncome 1,250.0 

Wages  and  salaries 807.0 

Corporate  profits 115.0 

Price  level  (percentage  change) : 
GNP  deflator: 

Vear  over  year 9.3 

4th   quarter   over   4th 
quarter 7.1 


1,693.0 
11.6 

1,880.0 
11.0 

1,884.0 
11.3 

2,092.0 
11.3 

1,265.0 
6.2 

1.331.0 
5.2 

1,334.0 
5.4 

1,398.0 
5.1 

1,375.0 
890.0 
150.0 

1,521.0 
996.0 
172.0 

1,528.0 
992.0 
173.0 

1,684.0 

1, 102. 0 

194.0 

5.1 

5.6 

5.6 

5.9 

4.7 

5.9 

5.9 

5.7 

2, 105. 0 
11.7 

1,406.0 
5.4 

1,698.0 

1, 108. 0 

197.0 


6.0 
5.8 


1978 


Prelimi-  1977 

Actual  nary .    _  

1975  1976     January      Revised     January       Revised 


Consumer  price  Index: 

Yearoveryear 9.1  57 

December  over  Decem- 
ber   7.0  4.8 

Unemployment  rates  (per- 
cent): 

Tot*'-- 8.5  7.7 

Insured! 7.2  6  4 

Average  Federal  pay  raise, 

October  (percent) 5.0  4  8 

Interest  rate,  91-day  treas- 
ury bills  (percent)  J 5.8  5  0 


5.1 

5.3 

7.3 
5.4 

6.5 

4.4 


5.1 

5.3 

7.1 
5.4 

6.5 

4.6 


5.4 
5.2 

6.6 
4.6 

6.3 

4.4 


5.4 
5.2 

6.3 
4.4 

6.3 

4.6 


1  Insured  unemployment  as  a  percentage  of  covered  employment 
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fiscal    tear    1977    OUTLAY    REVISIONS 

Outlays   estimated   In   January  at  $411.2 
billion  are  now  revised  to  $417.4  billion.  The 
increase  of  $6.2  billion  Includes: 
(In  billions] 

Employment  and  training  programs $1. 0 

Local  public  works  program .2 

Counter  cyclical  revenue  sharing II        .9 

Proposed  $50  payments — 

In  excess  of  tax  liabilities _._      1, 4 

Social  Security 1.8 

8-2 
Total    ._ 3  2 

Federal  supplemental  unemployment 

benefits    5 

Unemployment      Insurance       (reestl- 

mate) j  q 

Food  stamps  and  child  nutrltlonlllll  .  7 

Health  care 3 

Foreign  economic  assistance II  —.2 

Mortgage     credit     programs     (reesti- 

mate)    _  4 

Interest  (reestimate) IIIIIII.  .3 

Offshore     oil     land     leasing     receipts 

(change  In  timing) .3 

There  Is  no  change  In  net  defense.  Educa- 
tion, water  resources  development  and  net 
energy  are  changed  each  $50  mlUion  or  less 
Of  the  Increases  In  1977  outlays,  $2  bUllon 


are  for  grants-in-aid,  of  which  $1.8  billion 
is  for  economic  stimultis. 

fiscal  tear  1978  OUTLAY  REVISIONS 

I  In  billions] 
Employment  and  training  programs.     $6. 3 

Local   public   works   program 2. 0 

Countercyclical   revenue  sharing 1.6 

Food  stamp  and  child  nutrition 2. 1 

Health  care 1.3 

Interest    2. 0 

Earned  Income  credit IIIIIII      0^9 

Federal   supplemental    unemployment 

benefits q.  4 

Unemployment      Insurance       (reesti- 
mate)         2  2 

Education    HH      05 

Veterans    benefits HH       q.  9 

Water  resources  development —0.3 

Energy— Net  Increase.. H      0.8 

Defense — ^Net  decrease — 0.'3 

Foreign  economic  assistance 0. 6 

Transportation    (highways   and    rail- 
roads)          0  4 

Social    services : "H      ois 

Offshore    oil     land     leasing    receipts 

(change  In  timing) —0.3 

Of  the  Increases,  about  $10.0  bUllon  are 
for  grants-in-aid. 

The  net  decrease  for  defense  outlays  Is 
$0.3  bUllon;  for  budget  authority  the  amount 
Is  a  cut  of  $2.7  billion. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOMES 
FOR  CHILDREN  ADOPTS  EXEM- 
PLARY CODE  OP  ETHICS  TO 
PROTECT  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  problems  of  foster  children  in  this 
Nation.  A  great  deal  of  my  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  placed  through  referrals 
into  child  care  institutions. 

I  conducted  2  days  of  congressional 
hearings  in  1975  looking  into  the  foster 
care  Industry  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  discovered  that  many  institutional- 
ized children  were  becoming  prisonere  In 
the  system  with  no  real  hope  of  attain- 
ing a  life  of  permanency. 
Subsequent  to  these  hearings,  some  re- 
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in 
of 


institi  tions 


Tie 


forms  have  been  made 
more    periodic    reviews 
foster  care  and  stricter 
ter  care  homes  and 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
an  important  document, 
Ethics  of  the  National 
Homes  for  Children,  Inc. 
was  adopted  on  November 
vides  a  model  which  respect 
all  children  under  care 
individuality,  their  right  to 
neglect  and  abuse  and  abovfe 
damental  right  of  children 
life  of  permanence 

I  offer  for  the  considerati 
leagues  a  copy  of  the  Code 
the  National  Association 
Children.  I  congratulate 
initiative. 


the  form  of 

children    in 

licensing  of  fos- 

I  wish 

1  ny  colleagues 

the   Code  of 

Association  of 

code  which 

4,  1976.  pro- 

the  rights  of 

tteir  right  of 

be  free  from 

all  the  ftm- 

to  enjoy  a 


itn  of  my  col- 

of  Ethics  of 

Homes  for 

them  on  their 


o: 


National  Association  of 
dren:  Code  of 


HoiiES  for  Chil- 
Ethlcs 


tie 


respe  ct 


sslf- 


We  will  protect  children  In 
abuse    or    maltreatment, 
economic  exploitation 
safe  environments;    and  shall 
count  adults  who  thwart  that 

We  will  utilize  fully  our 
In  striving  to  obtain  for  each 
manence  of  a  family  life 

We  will  obtain  or  provide  foi 
are  physically  or  mentally  111 
peutlc  care  available  to  us. 

We  will  provide  every 
dren  to  learn  and  to  develop 
they  may  possess. 

We  will  accord  children  In 
respect  as  Individuals,  the  fui: 
anteed    all    citizens   of    the 
while  teaching  them  to 
of  others. 

We  win  respect  the 
chUd's  race,  culture  and  rellg 
tempting  to  Instill  a  sense  of 
dlvlduallty,  and  the  r 
as  the  privileges  of  citizenship 

We  will  nurture  In  each  child 
ethic   appropriate    to    his 
religious  heritage. 

We  will  serve  only  those 
our  service  Is  appropriate  and 
fully   and   realistically   with, 
child,  and,  when  available,  w 
of  the  child. 

We  will  strive  to  enhance  the 
niques    and    compassion    of 
employ. 

We  will  use  our  knowledge 
as  advocates  for  children,  to 
conditions,  and  develop 
to    children    and    to    the 
American  family  life. 

We  will  review  constantly 
relevance  and  effectiveness  and 
provide    society    and    the 
child  care  services  appropriate 

We  will  represent  our  servlc^ 
tions  honestly  and  openly. 


Diu-  care  from 

ex]  lerlmentation, 

malnuttltlon  and  un- 

brlng  to  ac- 

purpose. 

professional  skills 

;hlld  the  per- 


opporttnlty  for  chil- 
wli  atever  talents 

our  care  full 

rights  guar- 

XJtnlted    States, 

the  rights 
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ANOTHER    'VIETNAM"  IN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DllINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  NTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2  3.  1977 
Speale 


Mr.   DRINAN.   Mr. 
mend    to   my    colleagues 
article  reprinted  from  the 
of  February  22.  1977.  which 
grim  possibility  that  the 


children  who 
best  thera- 


unlqu^ness  of  each 

on  while  at- 

worth,  in- 

esponslblutles  as  well 


the  spiritual 
background    and 
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talents,  tech- 
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and 


Influence, 

i^iprove  social 

beneficial 
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MIDEAST? 


r,   I  com- 
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Boston  Globe 

outlines  the 

deepening  in- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

volvement  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
gimes like  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
might  lead  to  another  Vietnam-like 
situation. 

The  article  is  written  by  Mr.  Jerome 
Grossman,  who  helped  to  draft  the  for- 
eign policy  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform: 

Another  "Vietnam"  in  Mideast? 
(By  Jerome  Oroesman) 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  United  States 
cannot  get  fouled  up  In  another  Vietnam- 
type  situation  Just  hasn't  been  paying  atten- 
tion. 

A  curious  situation  has  developed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran.  Both  countries  have  pur- 
chased and  are  continuing  to  purchase  large 
quantities  of  military  hardware — mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  these 
arms  far  In  excess  of  any  rational  defense 
needs,  but  they  are  of  such  sophistication 
and  complexity  that  the  military  personnel 
of  the  two  countries  cannot  handle  many  of 
the  weapons. 

Thus,  it  has  become  necessary  for  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia  to  Import  many  thousands 
of  US  naiUtary  personnel  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can civilian  technicians,  to  Install,  maintain, 
operate  and  train.  Some  military  experts  say 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  Iranian  and 
Saudi  Arabian  nationals  wUl  be  able  to  take 
over  these  functions.  Other  experts  doubt 
that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so. 

What  we  have,  in  effect,  is  a  new  type  of 
American  expeditionary  force,  hired  by  two 
authoritarian  rulers,  for  apparently  technical 
reasons.  This  Is  on  a  temporary  basis,  but 
it  is  likely  to  become  permanent,  particu- 
larly if  the  two  riUers  keep  buying  the  latest 
American  military  equipment,  thus  requiring 
the  presence  of  even  more  American  techni- 
cians. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  an  American  presence  would  tend 
to  dissuade  hostile  neighbors  from  military 
confrontation  and  indigenous  revolution- 
aries from  trying  to  topple  these  extraordi- 
nary repressive  and  backward  regimes. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pentagon, 
American  nUlitary  and  support  forces  with 
the  most  modern  and  sophisticated  hardware 
and  electronics  have  been  Installed  near  the 
Russian  border  and  on  the  Indian  flank,  all 
at  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer — In  fact 
at  a  proflt  to  US  multi-national  corporations. 
Has  the  US  in  effect,  guaranteed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  authoritarian  regimes  of  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia? 

Has  the  first  payoff  been  made  by  Saudi 
Arabia  in  throwing  the  OPEC  C4U-tel  into  dis- 
array by  establishing  its  own  oil  price  and 
Increasing  Its  production  of  oil? 

Has  the  US  again  placed  Itself  in  a  Viet- 
nam-like situation  where  local  factors  in  a 
far-off  plEice  could  involve  us  In  military 
support  of  outrageous  regimes,  first  for 
short-term  military  and  commercial  proflt, 
then  to  defend  and  rescue  Americans  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home?  This  Is  the  way 
we  became  involved  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
guard  against  it  happening  again  in  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CURRENT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL POPULATION   DATA 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.   RICHMOND.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
world's  population  explosion  has  been 
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too  well  documented  to  need  further 
comment  from  me.  It  is  now,  and  will 
remain,  an  integral  part  of  nearly  every 
problem,  domestic  or  foreign,  that  is 
faced  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  exercise  good  judg- 
ment, the  requirement  is  that  we  have 
current  international  population  data 
from  the  best  possible  source,  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  completely  objective. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing, 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Nutrition,  I  have 
come  to  understand  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  food  security  of  this  globe 
and  this  Nation  is  the  dramatic  growth 
in  world  population  that  has  occurred 
within  the  past  few  generations.  If  I, 
and  other  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  do  not  have  reliable  popu- 
lation data,  then  how  are  we  to  make  re- 
sponsible decisions  on  food  aid,  on  agri- 
cultural assistance,  food  reserves,  or  pop- 
ulation policies?  Obviously,  we  cannot. 

For  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  population 
data  has  been  made  available  to  us  by 
the  International  Statistical  Program 
Center  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Certainly,  this  organization  is  the  best 
qualified  to  do  the  work. 

Recently,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  this  work  is  not  funded  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  It  is  funded  and  au- 
thorized by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Office  of  Population.  This 
funding,  however,  is  entirely  discretion- 
ary. If  AID  wishes  to  pay  for  the  work, 
it  will  be  done.  If  AID  does  not  wish  to 
pay  for  the  work,  it  will  not  be  done.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  no  funds 
for  this  type  of  work,  nor  is  it  authorized 
to  do  so.  This  strikes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
"an  astonishingly  poor  way  to  run  a 
railroad." 

According  to  Mr.  James  Turbitt,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
for  the  year  1976: 

The  Bureau  was  not  requested  to  produce 
world  population  figures. 

With  respect  to  1975,  I  am  informed 
that  while  all  the  new  work  on  world 
population  figures  was  done,  it  was  never 
published.  As  for  1977,  Mr.  Turbitt  has 
said: 

The  figures  do  not  at  present  exist  and 
cannot  be  supplied  .  .  .  without  substantial 
investment  of  time  and  money  which  are 
beyond  the  current  resources  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  determines  whether 
or  not  these  population  figures  are  made 
available  to  the  Executive,  the  Congress, 
or  to  the  public?  The  AID  Office  of  Popu- 
lation. According  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Roanoke  Times  of  June  22,  1976,  this 
same  office  refused  to  allow  the  publica- 
tion of  population  data  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  because  such  data  reflected 
poorly  on  AID  programs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or 
not.  The  available  evidence  seems  to 
point  in  that  direction.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  possibility 
exists  for  it  to  be  true.  The  Congress  has, 
in  effect,  given  the  Office  of  Population 
a  license  to  reveal,  conceal,  or  even  to 
manipulate  population  data. 
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For  example,  according  to  a  special  re- 
port of  the  Environmental  Fund  of  May 
1976,  if  the  Census  Bureau  published 
population  data  without  those  changes 
AID  wanted,  "AID  threatened  to  with- 
hold the  money  for  next  year."  I  am 
shocked  and  outraged  that  this  type  of 
bureaucratic  chicanery  is  going  on. 
There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  remedy  this 
situation.  It  does  not  represent  a  change 
in  our  population  policy.  It  does,  how- 
ever, directly  authorize  the  Census  Bu- 
reau and  the  ISPC  to  do  the  population 
work  it  is  able  and  willing  to  do.  In  this 
way,  we  can  eliminate  a  situation  in 
which  the  evaluation  of  AID's  programs 
lies  solely  within  itself. 

There  are  many  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  members  of  the  general  public 
who  are  interested  in  independent  and 
timely  population  data.  This  legislation, 
I  hope,  will  provide  for  this.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  the  aforementioned  editorial 
from  the  Roanoke  Times  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

Polluting  Truth  at  the  Source 

Government  agencies  can  make  mistakes 
and  so  can  private  agencies  and  private 
people.  Forgiveness  on  matters  of  opinion  is 
a  habit  without  which  nobody  could  get  along 
with  each  other.  But  there  is  one  unforglve- 
able  mistake:  tampering  with  the  facts  at 
the  source.  That  is:  putting  pressure  on  the 
Bureau  of  Census  and  other  fact-gathering 
organizations. 

The  Environmental  Pund,  an  organization 
concerned  mainly  with  the  soaring  ptopula- 
tion  of  the  world,  finds  reason  to  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  is  tampering  with  facts  at 
the  source  of  their  being  counted.  Its  May 
bulletin  reported  that  it  was  having  difficulty 
obtaining  statistics  from  sources  previously 
relied  upon.  It  said: 

"Late  In  1975  we  asked  the  Census  Bureau 
If  they  were  preparing  International  figures 
for  1975  and  were  told  that  they  were,  that 
the  figures  were  nearly  completed  and  would 
be  published  by  January  15.  In  mid-January 
when  we  tried  to  obtain  them,  we  were  told 
that  AID  wanted  changes  made  in  them 
before  they  were  released. 

"We  pointed  out  that  the  figures  would  be 
useless  if  they  had  been  altered  in  order  to 
please  some  other  Agency.  The  reply  was 
that  If  the  research  were  published  without 
such  changes,  AID  threatened  to  withhold 
the  money  for  next  year." 

The  fund's  bulletin  called  the  action 
"bureaucratic  chicanery."  It  can  also  be 
called  preposterous,  arrogant  and  evil.  Con- 
gressmen could  disagree  on  what  to  do  with 
a  crop  shortage  or  surplus,  but  they  would 
denounce  any  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  fouled  up  the  statistics  at  the  source. 
Treasury  Department  financing,  Pederal  Re- 
serve System  discounting,  the  cost-of-living 
Index,  price  support  levels — all  of  these  prob- 
lems require  trustworthy,  unpolluted  statis- 
tics at  the  so\irce. 

Strong  differences  of  opinion  can  and 
should  exist  over  whether  the  size  and  means 
of  foreign  aid  should  be  influenced  by  birth- 
rates which  swiftly  overcome  the  good  the  aid 
accomplishes.  But  all  parties  to  the  dispute 
should  have  access  to  the  best  facts  the 
guardian  of  statistics  can  gather.  None  should 
be  misled  by  hoked-up  statistics  which  make 
it  easier  for  AID  to  justify  a  larger  appro- 
priation: or  re-Jlggered  basic  figures  that 
argue  for  a  reduction  of  AID. 
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Somebody  at  the  very  top  of  the  federal 
government — at  the  State  Department,  the 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management,  or  the 
White  House  Itself — should  get  out  the  whip- 
lash. If  the  Environmental  Pund  complaint 
is  not  remedied,  AID  has  committed  the  one 
sin  that  all  reasonable  disputants  can  agree 
upon.  The  most  basic  of  governmental  crimes 
is  to  destroy  the  basic  evidence. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to- 
day that  would  require  the  use  of  bullet- 
proof glass  in  windows  on  the  locomotive 
and  rear  car  of  passenger  and  freight 
trains.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  problem  that  has 
prompted  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  explain  the  background  of  this 
issue. 

Numerous  incidents  of  rock  throwing 
and  shooting  at  train  windows  in  south- 
em  California  have  been  reported  to  me. 
These  daily  occurrences  cause  delays,  in 
the  least  serious  cases,  and  have  caused 
personal  injury  to  railroad  workers  in  the 
most  serious  incidents.  Current  regula- 
tions requiring  shatterproof  glass  on 
locomotives  have  been  ineffective  in 
stopping  these  inquiries,  even  when  the 
windows  are  protected  by  external  steel 
screens.  On  many  sections  of  rail  lines, 
engineers  and  trainmen  routinely  hide 
away  from  the  windows  in  anticipation 
of  an  attack  of  rock  throwers.  One  United 
Transportation  Union  letter  detailing  in- 
cidents along  one  section  of  track  stated : 

The  engineer  gets  down  low  in  the  seat  and 
blows  the  whistle  and  hopes  he  will  not  get 
glass  in  his  eyes.  The  trainmen  hide  or  stay 
away  from  all  windows  In  the  caboose. 

Safety  bulletproof  glass  of  the  type 
used  in  aircraft  is  available  for  use  in 
locomotive  and  rear  car  windows.  It  can 
prevent  small  caliber  bullets  from  pene- 
trating and  deflect  hand -thrown  objects 
even  when  the  train  is  traveling  at  top 
speed.  Spraying  of  glass  particles  in  the 
event  of  window  breakage  is  minimized, 
helping  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  eye 
injury.  Adequate  safety  measures  need 
to  be  taken  nationwide  before  injuries 
increase  in  number  or  become  more 
severe.  The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
will  require  these  measures. 

These  disruptions  cause  a  great  loss  of 
time  and  efficiency,  and  the  distraction 
from  necessary  safety  functions  that 
these  incidents  cause  is  very  disturbing. 
I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  legislation. 
It  may  seem  that  this  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  the  light  of  other  pressing  legis- 
lation, but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  an 
important  matter  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  operating  our  rail  systems  under 
present  conditions. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  SUP- 
PORTS FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY 
REFORM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Citizenship, 
and  International  Law  is  about  to  com- 
mence its  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
form the  Federal  grand  jury  system.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  94  suggesting  such 
extensive,  yet  balanced,  reforms. 

After  careful  review  of  my  proposals, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  has  come  out  in  strong 
support  of  my  bill.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  that  editorial,  dated  February  16, 

1977: 

Grand  Jury  Reform  at  Last? 

Attorney  General  Bell  has  stepped  into  the 
urgent  question  of  grand  jury  reform  by  rec- 
ognizing the  general  need  for  it  while  oppos- 
ing such  a  specific  key  element  of  reform  as 
permitting  a  witness  to  have  counsel  present. 
Mr.  Bell  promises  study  of  the  matter,  which 
was  also  undertaken  by  his  predecessor.  The 
happiest  outcome  would  be  for  him  to  lend 
his  support  to  the  new  refinement  of  reform 
legislation  perennially  and  persistently  in- 
troduced by  Rep,  Joshua  Eilberg  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Subcommittee  hearings  on  this  legislation 
are  expected  the  middle  of  next  month.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(ABA)  have  long  backed  efforts  for  reform. 
Passage  of  reform  at  long  last  would  be  a 
good  way  to  begin  the  third  century  of  a 
nation  dedicated  to  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
Mtmifest  abuses  of  the  grand  jury  system 
have  worked  against  justice.  In  his  con- 
firmation hearings  Mr.  Bell  said  it  had  be- 
come a  tool  of  the  prosecutor.  But  as  the 
ABA  convention  considered  adopting  a  slate 
of  strong  grand  jury  standards  this  week,  Mr. 
Bell  expressed  reservations. 

On  the  matter  of  permitting  a  witness  to 
have  counsel,  the  Attorney  General.  like  his 
predecessor,  makes  the  valuable  point  the 
grand  jury  should  not  be  turned  into  a  mini- 
trial.  The  secret  proceedings  of  the  grand 
jury  were  never  meant  to  be  an  adversary 
procedure  but  an  investigative  process  to 
protect  the  innocent  while  bringing  wTong- 
dolng  to  the  surface. 

The  new  proposed  legislation  alms  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  an  adversary  procedure  by 
limiting  the  counsel's  role  to  that  of  advis- 
ing the  witness — and  not,  for  example,  chal- 
lenging evidence.  Also,  it  would  allow  th« 
court  to  remove  or  replace  counsel  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  while  seeing  that  free 
counsel,  if  necessary.  Is  available  in  general. 
Evidence  could  be  challenged  at  a  required 
preliminary,  pretrial  hearing  such  as  most 
states  already  have. 

There  are  also  other  refinements  to  pro- 
vide some  flexibility  In  the  application  of  the 
reforms  as  evaluated  by  the  courts.  But  the 
thrust  remains  to  combat  absues  by  assur- 
ing the  rights  of  the  witnesses  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  grand  jury. 

Thus  not  only  must  the  witness  be  fully 
informed  of  his  rights  and  other  matters 
such  as  whether  he  is  a  potential  defendant, 
but  the  jurors  must  be  Informed  of  their 
powers  and  duties — that  they,  not  the  prose- 
cutor, are  in  control.  Regulations  on  con- 
tempt and  Immunity  would  be  tightened. 
Beyond  the  legislation  there  are  such  pro- 
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posals  as  a  constitutional  ameddment 
tlnue  the  Investigative  powei 
indicting   power   of   grand   Jufies. 
been  proposed  by  high-level 
past.  There  are  also  proposal  i 
the  grand  Jury,  as  happened 
decades  ago  in  Britain,  where 
began. 

Certainly,  unless  the  United 
follow  Britain's  lead  in  this 
reform  the  grand  Jury  system 
it  well  In  many  ways  but  bai 
to  too  much  misuse. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TE\GUE 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  SNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr 
very  often  an  individual  get^ 
do  something  nice  for 
has  held  in  high  regard  anc 
his  friendship  for  a  period 
years.  But  I  have  been  give^ 
tunity  now,  because  of  an 
by   a   newsman    which 
Dallas  paper  on  my  good 
Jud  Loupot  of  College  Stat 

Jud,  who  has 
known  in  the  area  as  "Ok 
was  my  roommate  at  Texas 
ing  the  1930's.  He  has  been  . 
porter,  loyal  friend,  and  pe 
dant  as  any  man  could 
years.  By  the  same  token. ... 
loyal  a  supporter  of  Texas 
any    individual    by    his 
human  kindness  to  the 
college.  We  both  knew  har^ 
Lou  has  done  as  much 
alleviate  the  suffering  of 
Aggie,    because    of    his 
experiences. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  tc 
to  Lou  in  the  Congressionai 
prouder  yet  to  say  that  he 

Two  Recall  DEPREssiojir 
(By  Hank   Wahrmund, 

Most  people  who  lived 
pression   years   following  the 
crash  in  1929  probably  prefer 
period  of  their  lives. 

But  J.  E.  Loupot,  owner  of 
store  at  the  Northgate  in 
says  those  years  had  a  very 
on  him  and  many  of  his 
attended  Texas  A&M  from    . 

"All  the  hard  living  made 
friends,  loyal  to  each  other 
tion,"   Loupot  says.   "We  Uve< 
convicts    while   at   A&M.   witt 
sleeping  in  the  horse  stables 
tunnel  to  get  out  of  paying 
board  fees." 

Loupot  says  Aggies  paid  $18 
and  board  if  they  lived  on 
those  days,  he  points  out,  thajt 
expense  for  many  Aggies. 

"The  kids  who  didn't  pay  for 
used  to  go  out  to  the  A&M  l 
and  get  eggs  from  the  chickens 
sity  was  raising  for  research,"  I 
"Sometimes  we'd  barbecue  som( 
ens.  But  one  we  accidentaUy 
poultry  of  high  breeding  and 
real  mad.  After  that,  a  poultry 
understood  our  living  situatio 
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to  con-     which  ones  we  could  eat  and  which  ones  we 
but  end  the     should  leave  alone. 

This   has         "We'd  also  drink  milk  from  the  cows  at 
studies  in  the     the  dairy  barns.  Man,  it  was  rough  at  times, 
to  eliminate      but  somehow  we  all  made  it.  I  wonder  how 
than  four     today  when  I  look  back,  but  those  guys  all 
he  grand  Jury     turned  out  to  be  really  big  leaders  In  busi- 
ness noTA'." 
States  is  to         One    of    Loupot's    closest    friends    and    a 
it  must     former    A&M   roommate    is    Cong.    Olin    E. 
that  has  served      (Tiger)  Teague.  According  to  Loupot,  Teague 
been  subject     was  a  model  student  as  far  as  studying  and 
grades  went.  But  he  says  the  two  of  them 
would  combine  their  talents  to  provide  their 
Aggie  buddies  with   a  little  entertainment 
during  those  hard-pressed  times. 

"Tiger  and  I  had  the  only  radio  In  the 
Corps  at  that  time,"  Loupot  explains.  "But 
with  electricity  off  until  5  p.m.  each  evening, 
we  had  no  way  to  listen  to  it  during  the  day. 
So  we  got  an  electrical  engineering  major 
to  rig  us  a  wire  from  the  "ifMCA  building  so 
we  coiild  tune  into  our  favorite  radio  shows 
all  day  long.  Unfortunately,  the  commandant 
caught  us  once  diiring  an  unannounced  in- 
spection and  we  lost  our  wire." 

Laughing  as  he  recalls  another  incident, 
Loupot.  or  Lou  as  many  of  his  friends  call 
him,  tells  of  a  football  game  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  against  LSU  while  he  was  a  student. 

Lou  and  about  120  of  his  buddies  "bor- 
rowed" a  lot  of  eggs  from  the  A&M  farm, 
hard-boiled  them,  bought  some  bologna  and 
loaves  of  bread  and  boarded  an  old  flatbed 
truck  for  the  game. 

"We  had  to  travel  in  third  gear  because 
there  were  so  many  of  us,"  Lou  remembers. 
"We  had  no  money  or  game  tickets,  but  we 
were  ready  for  a  good  time.  But  it  started 
raining  close  to  Baton  Rouge  and  our  uni- 
forms got  soaked.  So  we  went  into  this  hotel 
and  used  a  wringer  to  dry  them.  I  mean,  it 
was  wild,  all  those  Aggies  running  around 
In  that  laundry  room  without  half  their 
clothes  on.  Those  hotel  people  thought  we 
were  nuts.  At  the  game,  we  had  to  send  one 
guy  In  on  a  regular  game  ticket  and  have 
him  collect  ticket  stubs  for  us  to  sneak  in 
on.  It  was  rough,  but  we  had  a  helluva  good 
time,  believe  It  or  not." 

As  an  entering  freshman  at  A&M,  Lou 
had  only  his  high  school  ROTC  uniforms  to 
wear.  To  conform  to  A&M's  uniform  regula- 
tions, he  says  he  was  forced  to  trade,  wheel 
and  deal  and  spend  his  first  semester's  tui- 
tion and  fees  money  buying  the  proper 
clothes. 

"That's  when  I  got  started  in  the  clothing 
business,"  Lou  notes.  "I  ended  up  that  first 
month  of  my  fish  year  with  so  many  different 
pieces  of  uniforms  that  I  couldn't  live  in 
my  dormitory  room.  By  my  Junior  year,  my 
roommate  and  I  had  three  rooms — one  for 
Lbupot's  Book-      living  quarters  and  two  for  a  clothing  ware- 
Co  liege  Station,      house.  But  another  surprise   inspection  by 
])06itlve  effect      the    commandant    catight    us    and    I    was 
when  he     nearly    kicked    out    of   school.    Then    some 
friends  of  mine  who  were  always  so  loyal  to 
me  pitched  In  and  helped  me  build  a  little 
warehouse  at  Northgate.  We  used  three  saws 
and  10  hanuners  and  did  It  in  24  hours.  It 
was    called    the    "Green    Lantern    and    we 
served  hamburgers  and  chili  there,  too." 

The  building  still  stands.  Just  off  of  Uni- 
versity Drive  beyond  Wyatt's  Sporting  Goods. 
"We  worked  damn  hard  outside  of  school 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,"  he  says, 
"and  some  guys  couldn't  take  and  left.   I 
admit  It  was  hard  on  many  fish.  Heck,  our 
;ampus  meals      first  day  on  campus  we  got  off  the  train  and 
livestock  barns      this  big  senior  told  me  to  take  his  luggage  off 
the  unlver-      and  deliver  it  to  his  room — said  I  would  be 
Ijoupot  recalls,      'his  freshman."  I  had  to  leave  my  few  bags 
of  the  chick-     at  the  station  for  a  week  before  i  had  time 
some  prize     to  go  back  and  pick  them   up,"  Lou  says, 
school  got      laughing, 
professor  who  "But   seniors    were   gods   then,    they   ran 
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to  fly  to  heaven,  well  by  God  you  sprouted 
wings  and  flew." 

But  Lou  says  an  Aggie's  ability  to  give  and 
take  orders  really  paid  off  later  in  the  "out- 
side world." 

"If  you  look  back  at  thing.  I  think  you'll 
see  that  we  Aggies  came  out  way  ahead  of 
those  other  guys  living  on  the  'Forty  Acres' 
in  Austin,"  he  says,  referring  to  graduates 
of  Texas  University.  A  lot  of  vis  are  retiring 
from  Jobs  now.  but  there  were  a  lot  of  corpo- 
ration presidents,  bank  chairmen,  oil  exec- 
utives and  many  others  who  were  successful 
mainly  because  of  the  hell  they  went  through 
at  A&M." 

"They  can  say  I'm  crazy,  but  I  never  let 
that  bother  me  before  and  I'm  not  letting  it 
bother  me  now,"  says  Lou.  "I've  always  be- 
lieved in  Texas  Aggies  and  they've  been 
awfully  good  to  me.  What  I  learned  at  A&M 
in  books  I  can  resell  to  the  university  for 
$500.  But  that  Aggie  friendship  Is  priceless — 
absolutely  priceless. 

"I'm  not  making  a  lot  of  money  now,  but 
I  don't  mind.  I  make  enough  to  do  what  I 
like  and  I'd  rather  live  here  in  College  Sta- 
tion than  anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

Lou's  devotion  to  A&M  and  its  Cadet  Corps 
is  reflected  In  his  annual  "ice  vigil,"  when  he 
furnishes  a  truckload  of  ice  to  the  cadets 
during  Final  Review  ceremonies  each  spring. 

"I've  been  bringing  in  ice  since  1943  when 
I  moved  back  here  from  Dallas,"  he  says.  "I 
know  how  hot  It  gets  out  there— that's  why 
I  do  it.  I  can  identify  with  the  feelings  of 
students,  believe  you  me." 

Much  of  the  assistance  Lou  provides  to 
Aggies  goes  unnoticed,  though.  For  example, 
he's  always  ready  to  contribute  money  to 
student  functions,  especially  Aggie  parties 
sponsored  by  Corps  outflts  or  dormitories, 
according  to  several  former  students. 

In  addition,  Lou  has  posted  bond  over  the 
year  for  many  Aggies  who  were  arrested  late 
at  night  for  public  intoxication  and  were  too 
embarrassed  or  ashamed  to  notify  their 
parents. 

"I've  loaned  out  money  and  merchandise 
to  Aggies  Just  on  their  word  as  an  Aggie," 
he  says.  "And  I've  lost  very,  very  little  money 
that  way." 

But  Lou  says  A&M  is  losing  a  lot  of  its 
uniqueness  and  friendship  now  that  its  en- 
rollment has  soared  from  a  few  thousand  In 
the  pre- World  War  II  years  to  nearly  30,000 
this  past  fall. 

"I  was  narrow  minded  for  a  long  while 
about  girls  coming  to  A&M  and  the  changing 
of  the  name  from  A&M  College  to  A&M  Uni- 
versity," Lou  admits.  "I  called  Earl  Rudder, 
who  was  president  of  A&M  at  the  time 
(1963),  and  told  him  and  wrote  to  a  lot  of 
former  students  that  we  were  ruining  A&M 
by  changing  it.  The  school  would  lose  too 
much  to  change  to  that  degree." 

Loupot  says  his  worst  fears  were  for  the 
"average,  every-day  student,  the  type  who 
has  no  money  or  fancy  clothes  to  wear.  A&M's 
past  greatness  was  that  everyone  was 
equal — no  one  knew  how  much  money  any- 
one else  had  because  we  all  wore  uniforms 
and  all  suffered  and  rejoiced  the  same  as  our 
A&M  class  distinctions  allowed.  But  with 
girls  and  civilians,  it  was  easy  to  tell  who 
had  a  flashy  wardrobe  and  a  big  car  to  take 
dates  out  In.  That  left  out  the  common  guy. 
I'm  still  fearful  of  that  ruining  A&M." 

But  more  tragic  than  the  problem  of  class 
distinctions  is  the  gradual  ebb  of  A&M 
treasured  traditions,  Loupot  says. 

"They  brag  now  when  600  people  show  up 
for  Silver  Taps,"  snorts  Lou.  "That's  pathetic. 
I  wish  that  would  change  back  most  of  all — 
that  the  attitude  of  caring  for  other  Aggies 
would  continue  forever  with  all  students." 

But  Loupot  still  has  faith  in  A&M  and 
Aggies.  Over  the  entrance  to  his  store  is  a 
replica  of  an  old  sign  that  reads: 
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"Through  these  doors  pass  the  greatest 
men  on  earth:  Pightln'  Texas  Aggies — Old 
Army  Lou,  Class  of  "32." 
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OP  SOtrrH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Is  there 
meat  in  our  future?"  is  a  question  we  all 
need  to  ask  ourselves  periodically.  Our 
plentiful  supplies  of  high  quality  meat  of 
every  variety  consistently  available  at 
reasonable  prices  is  a  daily  fact  of  life 
we  take  for  granted. 

I  have  already  commended  the  first  two 
parts  of  a  Washington  Post  series  on 
the  U.S.  beef  economy  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  remaining  articles 
are  presented  here: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1. 1977] 

Trend  Toward  Precutting  Divides 

Meat  Industry,  Labor 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Costas  (Gus)  Deaskalakias.  chief  cook  and 
meat  buyer  at  Blackle's  House  of  Beef  in 
Washington,  used  to  need  seven  butchers  to 
carve  steaks  and  roasts  from  the  beef  car- 
casses he  ordered. 

Nowadays  there  are  only  two  butchers 
working  at  Blackle's.  The  beef  Deaskalakias 
buys  has  been  precut  in  a  cattle  slaughter- 
house 1,800  miles  away. 

The  slaughter  company,  Monfort  of  Colo- 
rado, Inc.,  in  Greeley,  Colo.,  prepares  the  ribs, 
loins,  chucks,  rounds  and  sirloins,  vacuum 
packs  them  in  plastic  bags  and  ships  them 
to  retail  stores  and  restaurants  in  boxes. 

At  Monfort.  steers  enter  the  plant  as  half- 
ton  live  animals  and  exit  In  small  cartons 
ready  for  the  fresh  meat  trade. 

The  entry  of  the  major  slaughter  firms 
Into  the  meat  cutting  business  in  a  big  way 
is  revamping  the  nation's  $36-blllion-a-year 
packing  industry. 

The  speed  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  in 
a  single  example:  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc., 
founded  in  1961,  is  now  the  world's  largest 
beef  packing  firm,  with  annual  sales  of  over 
$2  billion  and  a  weekly  cattle  kill  of  80,000 
animals — about  10  per  cent  of  the  national 
total  and  more  than  the  older  firms  of  Swift, 
Armour,  Wilson,  Morrell  and  Cudahy  com- 
bined. 

Boxed  beef  has  been  a  major  part  of  this 
phenomenal  growth.  About  two-thirds  of 
Iowa  Beef's  sales  volume  consists  of  these 
cartons  of  meat  precut  at  the  slaughtering 
plant.  And  Iowa  Beef's  share  of  this  trade 
nationwide  is  substantial. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  money  people 
spend  on  food  goes  for  meat.  And  about  half 
of  the  meat  purchases  are  beef.  So  changes 
of  this  magnitude  in  the  beef  economy  are 
important  to  consumers. 

The  meat  industry  says  that  boxed  beef 
has  saved  consumers  money.  It  costs  less  to 
ship  boxes  of  high-quality  boned  beef  cuts 
than  it  does  to  transport  whole  carcasses,  and 
the  system  reduces  the  middlemen's  fees  and 
markups,  they  argue. 

But  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Union 
claims  the  real  savings  of  companies  such  as 
Iowa  Beef  comes  from  their  fighting  the 
unions  and  underpaying  workers  in  the  new 
high-speed  plants. 

The  butchers  union  claims  that  those  tac- 
tics pose  a  greater  threat  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  boxed  beef. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  boxed  beef,"  says 
Jesse  Prosten,  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
union's  packing  division.  The  union's  argu- 
ment is  that  beef  carcasses  have  to  be  cut 
up  somewhere,  and  it  doesn't  make  that 
much  difference  where. 

Prosten  says  that  there  hasn't  been  a  mas- 
sive loss  of  Jobs  of  retail  butchers  in  the 
big  cities  because  of  the  new  boxed  beef. 
Supermarket  chains  which  buy  boxed  beef 
still  need  butchers  to  trim  it  for  the  display 
counter. 

However,  checks  in  several  cities  don't 
seem  to  bear  out  Prosten.  Wholesaler  Stanley 
Rosen,  who  distributes  beef  in  New  York 
City,  says  that  in  1970  he  had  16  butchers 
carving  up  carcasses  shipped  to  New  York 
City  from  the  Midwest. 

Today,  Rosen  is  mainly  In  the  distributing 
business.  He  has  gotten  rid  of  the  butchers 
and  now  needs  only  a  small  crew  of  ware- 
housemen to  handle  the  boxes  of  precut 
meat  as  they  come  In  from  the  Midwest. 

Moreover,  beef  in  boxes  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  labor -management  fights  in  the 
packing  industry  since  the  lates   1960s. 

Butcher  unions  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
have  been  alarmed  enough  about  the  Influx 
of  the  precut  products  to  have  written  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  them  Into  labor 
agreements  with  retail  stores.  (The  General 
Accounting  Office  in  Washington  Is  investi- 
gating the  possible  impact  of  these  restric- 
tions on  food  and  cattle  prices.) 

Iowa  Beef  first  cracked  the  New  York  City 
market  with  the  precut  products  In  1969 — but 
only  after  a  bruising  flght  with  labor  unions 
that  tarnished  its  reputation. 

That  year,  the  company  settled  a  strike 
with  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  at  the 
Dakota  City,  Neb.,  plant.  Iowa  Beef  brought 
in  strikebreakers  during  the  bitter  strike. 
Some  of  the  houses  of  these  workers  were 
subsequently  dynamited. 

The  company's  annual  report  Just  issued 
noted  that  the  firm  was  only  able  to  ship 
boxed  beef  to  New  York  City  after  It  agreed 
to  withdraw  a  $4  million  suit  against  three 
New  York  locals  for  an  allegedly  illegal  sec- 
ondary boycott  of  Iowa  Beefs  meat  dtiring 
the  strike. 

Later.  It  was  revealed  that  there  had  been 
other  .cldes  to  Iowa  Beef's  entry  Into  the  New 
York  City  bo.xed  market. 

In  1974,  a  New  York  State  court  convicted 
the  company  and  Its  cochalrman.  Currier 
J.  Holman,  of  conspiring  with  a  crime  flgure 
to  bribe  union  and  supermarket  officials. 
The  Judge,  who  fined  the  flrm  $7,000,  said 
the  scheme  had  been  aimed  at  buying  "in- 
stant labor  peace"  that  would  remove  butch- 
ers union  restrictions  against  boxed  beef. 

The  meetings  with  union  officials  were  ar- 
ranged by  Moe  Stelnman,  who  in  1971  set  up 
a  company  that  entered  Into  an  exclusive 
arrangement  with  Iowa  Beef  to  distribute  the 
company's  products.  The  company,  C.  P.  Sales 
Co.  of  Paramus,  N.J..  still  receives  commis- 
sions from  Iowa  Beef  for  meat  sold  In  New 
York  City,  according  to  an  Iowa  Beef  spokes- 
man. 

Stelnman's  son-in-law.  Walter  Bodensteln, 
runs  C.  P.  Sales.  Bodensteln  was  brought  to 
Dakota  City  last  fall  to  be  a  group  vice 
president  of  Iowa  Beef,  but  he  resigned  after 
10  days  following  unfavorable  newspaper  pub- 
licity in  the  Midwest. 

According  to  Iowa  Beef  spokesman  Corne- 
lius Bodlne.  Bodenstein's  only  problem  is 
that  "he  has  an  unfortunate  father-in-law," 

The  union  struck  Iowa  Beef's  huge,  high- 
speed Dakota  City  plant  for  eight  months  in 
1973  and  1974,  and  both  company  and  union 
are  braced  for  a  possible  new  Impasse  in  the 
next  two  weeks.  On  Jan.  22,  the  company's 
contract  with  the  butchers  union  expired, 
and  the  two  sides  agreed  to  extend  It  for  two 
weeks. 

The  bottom  wage  at  Dakota  Is  S5.57  an 
hour.  Prosten  said  that  the  rest  of  the  pack- 
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ing  industry  pays  $6.42  an  hour  minimum. 
Iowa  Beef's  competitors  also  claim  thaz  the 
Nebraska-based  company's  wage  scale  has 
given  it  a  competitive  edge. 

The  company,  says  Prosten,  is  out  to  break 
the  butchers  union,  but  Bodlne  responds. 
"We  don't  go  around  breaking  unions." 

The  meatcutters  have  suffered  a  series  of 
setbacks  since  Iowa  Beef  began  its  phenom- 
enal growth,  though,  efforts  to  organize  work- 
ers at  IBP's  non-union  Emporia,  Kan.,  plant 
have  been  unsuccessful  so  far.  When  the 
company  opened  a  new  box  beef  plant  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  In  1974,  a  handful  of  construc- 
tion workers  petitioned  for  Teamsters  union 
representation  and  won  quick  recognition 
from  the  company. 

About  100  workers  unaffiliated  with  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Union  have  been 
on  the  Job  inside  Iowa  Beef's  Dakota  City 
facility  since  Dec.  6.  They  are  affiliated  with  a 
union  called  the  United  Industrial  Packing 
and  Allied  Workers,  which  Prosten  calls 
"phony."  The  UIPAW  represents  the  em- 
ployees of  another  business.  Farm  Products 
Co.,  which  leases  space  in  the  plant  from  lowra 
Beef. 

In  a  telephone  interview  last  week,  Iowa 
Beef  spokesman  Bodlne  denied  there  was  any 
plan  to  use  the  UIPAW  people  to  operate  the 
Iowa  Beef  plant  in  the  event  of  a  strike  by 
the  butchers  union. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  suggest  the  ten- 
sions at  work  in  an  Industry  that  has  earned 
its  reputation  for  tough  dealing  and  cut- 
throat competition. 

In  January,  1975,  the  beef  Industry  was 
rocked  by  the  flnancial  collapse  of  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  of  the  major  slaughter 
operations,  American  Beef  Packers,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha.  The  company  filed  for  a  limited 
bankruptcy,  leaving  several  hundred  cattle- 
men holding  worthless  company  checks  for 
beef  animals  they  had  sold  Just  before  the 
collapse. 

Congress  subsequently  ordered  a  tightening 
of  financial  rules  for  packers. 

Within  the  beef  packing  Industry,  Iowa 
Beef  is  both  fezu-ed  and  respected.  Competi- 
tors say  the  company  delivers  enormous  vol- 
umes of  high  quality  meat  all  over  the  coun- 
try at  great  speed. 

"Iowa  Beef  is  not  afraid  to  use  its  muscle, 
and  it  has  plenty  of  it,"  said  an  executive 
of  a  competing  company.  "We  try  not  to  have 
large  unsold  quantities  of  any  product  that 
Iowa  Beef  is  also  trying  to  sell.  They  can 
raise  hell  with  any  market." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2,   1977] 

The  Hamburger  Society  and  America's  Love 

Affair  With  Beef 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Americans  are  now  devouring  hamburgers 
at  the  rate  of  50  billion  a  year. 

Hamburgers  have  become  the  people's 
food:  the  equivalent  of  the  Italian's  spa- 
ghetti, the  Indian's  curry  or  the  Russian's 
borscht. 

Americans  spend  more  than  $25  billion  a 
year  for  beef,  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
that  money  is  for  hamburgers. 

If  any  proof  of  the  entrenched  position  of 
the  hamburger  in  the  country's  diet  Is 
needed,  McDonald's  Restaurants  can  give  it. 
The  chain,  with  23  billion  sold  already,  ex- 
pects to  open  about  one  new  outlet  a  day  for 
the  next  10  years. 

In  Woody  Allen's  film  fantasy  "Sleeper,"  it 
had  taken  two  centuries  for  McDonald's  to 
get  over  the  trillion  hambtirger  mark,  but  at 
the  rate  things  are  going  that  may  be  an 
overly  cautious  estimate. 

The  steak,  that  other  great  national  sym- 
bol, has  not  yet  been  relegated  to  the  scrap 
heap  of  history.  Americans  still  eat  slightly 
less  than  half  their  beef  In  the  form  of 
ground  meat;  the  rest  Is  steaks,  roasts,  and 
other  prime  cuts. 
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But  cultural  and  economic 
have  been  paving  the  way  toi 
ot  steak,  altering  the  tastes  of 
changing  the  structure  of  the 

The    preference    of 
axuX  snacks  in  restaurants  and 
shows  no  signs  of  letting  up. 
ports  magazine  predicts  that  b 
meals   eaten  Ln   this   country 
from  home,  If  present  trends 
The  fast  food  Industry  had 
lion  In  1976,  and  that  figure 
1980. 

Many  of  the  chains  are 
menus  and  offering  more  salad, 
and   Mexican   recipes,    but 
still  the  staple  of  the  fast  food 

The   other   development 
tlned  to  speed  up  the  evolutio 
try  Into  a  hamburger  society 

Sometime    soon — if    not 
surely  In  1978  and  1979 — the 
going  to  rise,  possibly  sharply. 
The  stage  for  this  already  h 
the  nation's  ranges  and  farms 
fattening  yards,  and  there  Is 
The  size  of  the  country's  bee: 
being  rapidly  reduced,  as 
of  their  worst  losses  since  the 
supply  of  beef  Is  bound  to 
are  going  to  rise. 

The  Livestock  Business  Adv 
Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
terhouse  steak  that  averaged 
In  1976  will  cost  as  much  as 
and  82.70  in  1978. 

Most  of  the  steaks  that 
carved  from  steers  that  have 
substantial  quantities  of  corn 
ton  of  the  grain,  and  sometime  i 

Corn  prices  are  now  the 
been    since    1972,    but    they 
enough  to  substantially  lncrea.<fe 
raising    choice,    grain-fattened 
the  price  of  that  kind  of  meat 
consumers   are   likely  to  swltc^ 
hamburger  meat,  economists 

"After  1977,  steaks  are  going 
thing  we  eat  only  on  special 
those  evenlnps  when  we  say, 
the  Lowenbrau,'  "  said  an 

In  this  changing  situation, 
a  special  role  to  play  In  the 

Unlike   choice  steaks,   hamb 
made  from  ground-up  dairy 
boneless  beef,   or   from   older 
of  the  beef  herd  that  have 
grass.    Some    hamburger   meat 
animals  that  have  been 
corn,  taut  only  a  small  amount 

Hamburger    prices    haven't 
since  January.  1974.  Ground 
ly  on  sale  for  under  70  cent,« 
Washington.   The  average   prlc; 
has  never  gone  over  $1.05  a 
usually  been  considerably  lower 
The  price  of  sirloin  steak  also 
It  was  three  years  ago,  excep 
a  sudden   50-cents-a-pound 
1975.  The  average  price  hit  $2.2 
that  year  before  sliding  down 

Understanding  the  reason  foi 
opments  is  the  key  to 
has  happened,  and  what  will 
prices. 

The  price  of  com  has  a 
on  everything  that  happens  w 
the  American  beef  animals  that 
row's  steaks  eat  nearly  one- 
tire  corn  crop  every  year 

Cows  don't  eat  much  corn,  bui 
duce  calves  that  will.  Their 
grow  up  to  eat  corn  in  fattening 
price  of  corn  Is  an  Important 
cator. 

In  1974,  the  United  States 
corn  crop  In  five  years  and  prlc 
ly.  And  that  event,  overshad. 
by  Watergate  and  the  reslgnatioi 
Nixon,   still  has   Import  for 
Burners. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  corn  prices  went  up,  cattle  fat- 
teners  who  buy  450-  to  760-pound  calves  and 
yearlings  from  ranchers  reduced  the  prices 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  young  ani- 
mals as  an  economy  measure. 

Ranchers  responded  by  sending  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  their  calves  to  the 
slaughterhouse  Instead  of  to  the  fattening 
yard.  They  also  sent  many  of  their  cows  to 
slaughter,  because  they  figured  there  was  no 
point  keeping  cows  for  breeding  calves  that 
couldn't  be  sold  to  the  fatteners  at  a  profit. 
There  was  plenty  of  bargnln  hamburger 
meat,  as  well  as  beef  cuts  labeled  "grass  fed." 
But  since  fewer  animals  were  going  to  the 
feedlots  to  eat  expensive  corn,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  choice,  corn-fed  beef.  That  is 
when  the  brief.  50-cents-a-pound  price  in- 
crease for  sirloin  occurred. 

With  that  spurt  as  the  Incentive,  cattle  fat- 
teners began  buying  up  all  the  calves  and 
steers  they  could  get.  What  they  found  was 
that  the  American  beef  herd,  which  had  been 
growing  in  size  since  1967,  was  too  large. 

Too  much  beef  was  going  to  market,  so  re- 
tall  stores  have  been  holding  down  prices  to 
sell  it  all. 

That,  in  a  nutshell.  Is  why  prices  of  both 
steak  and  hamburger  are  about  what  they 
were  three  years  ago.  despite  a  long  period  of 
inflation. 

The  large  supply  of  beef  coming  to  market 
has  cushioned  American  consumers  against 
the  economic  blows  that  have  hit  the  beef  in- 
dustry in  the  last  three  years. 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  consvmiers 
will  feel  the  impact  of  higher  torn,  fertilizer, 
fuel  and  farm  machinery  prices. 

"It's  set  In  concrete."  said  Howard  Madsen. 
economist  with  the  American  Meat  Institute. 
The  price  of  choice  beef  is  likely  to  rise 
because  many  of  the  calves  that  this  year 
should  be  growing  into  mature  steers  In 
fattening  yards  were  slaughtered  In  1975 
and  1976. 

Many  shoppers  are  expected  to  switch  from 
steak  to  hamburger  to  save  money.  But  the 
hamburger  society  also  is  almost  sure  to  feel 
the  impact  of  what  has  happened. 

In  1975  and  1976,  a  record  11  million  and 
10  million  cows  respectively  were  slaughtered. 
Most  of  them  were  grovmd  up  for  hamburger 
meat.  This  cow  "factory,"  which  produces 
tomorrow's  steers,  has  been  reduced  in  size. 
At  the  same  time,  that  kUllng  rate  can't 
continue,  which  means  the  supply  of  ham- 
burger meat  on  the  market  will  be  less.  The 
American  Meat  Institute  estimates  that  only 
8  million  cows  will  be  killed  in  1980—30 
percent  fewer  than  in  1975. 

By  that  time,  the  expansion  of  the  fast 
food  industry  will  mean  strong  bidding  for 
the  available  supply  of  hamburger.  The 
number  of  fast  food  outlets  is  expected  to 
increase  from  28.000  to  43,000  by  then. 

Prices  at  fast  food  outlets  and  restaurants 
rose  much  more  in  1976  than  did  the  price  of 
food  in  supermarkets. 

Some  nutritionists  feel  that  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  both  steak  and  ham- 
burger would  not  be  such  a  bad  thing.  They 
argue  it  might  encourage  people  to  eat  more 
balanced  meals. 

Even  though  most  hamburger  meat  comes 
from  ground-up  cows  whose  meat  is  lean, 
hamburger  makers  add  substantial  amounts 
of  pure  fat  to  give  Juiciness  and  bond  the 
meat  together.  McDonald's  hamburgers  are 
only  19  percent  fat.  but  some  hamburgers 
are  30  percent  fat. 

Siirveys  of  meats  in  fast  food  outlets  show 
that  they  are  extremely  high  in  calories.  Ac- 
cording to  Consumer  Reports,  a  snack  con- 
sisting of  a  Big  Mac  hamburger,  french  fries 
and  a  chocolate  shake  at  McDonald's  pro- 
vided 1,100  calories.  That  is  40  percent  of  the 
recommended  dally  allowance  for  a  man. 

Higher  prices  might  persuade  some  Ameri- 
cans to  switch  from  steaks  and  hamburgers 
to  pork  chops  and  pork  patties.  That  would 
cause  packers  and  retail  stores  to  offer  farm- 
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ers  more  for  hogs.  That,  In  turn,  could  per- 
suade some  Midwestern  farmers  to  feed  the 
com  they  raise  to  a  new  litter  of  hogs  in- 
stead of  selling  the  grain.  If  foreign  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  the 
corn  badly  enough,  they  might  react  by 
bidding  up  the  price,  and  that  could  throw 
off  the  calculations  of  the  cattle  fatteners 
again. 

The  beef  industry  is  reacting  to  such 
possibilities  by  inventing  new  ways  to  stretch 
consumers*  beef-buying  dollars.  A  new 
process  debones  chunks  of  the  tough  parts 
of  the  carcass,  tenderizes  them  with  needles, 
molds  them  together  and  freezes  them  Into 
"loaves"  that  can  be  cut  into  steak -like  cuts 
and  thawed  later. 

There  is  no  real  evidence,  though,  that 
Americans'  love  affair  with  beef  Is  ending. 
They  have  eaten  more  and  more  per  person 
for  the  last  50  years.  If  higher  prices  slow 
the  growth  down  for  a  while,  it  is  likely  to 
be  only  a  brief  pause  in  the  expansion  of  the 
hamburger  society. 


The  Farmer's   Steer:    Where  Yottr   Money 
Goes 

On  Jan.  17,  Safeway  stores  in  Washington 
were  offering  choice  boneless  sirloin  tip  roast 
for  $1.39  a  pound. 

The  same  day,  slaughterhouses  In  Colorado 
were  pajrlng  farmers  373^  cents  a  pound  for 
1,100-pound,  corn-fed  steers  from  which  such 
steaks  are  cut. 

The  $1.0114  difference  is  the  subject  of 
heated  arguments  among  farmers,  packers, 
meat  wholesalers,  retail  chain  stores  and 
consumers. 

Is  such  a  markup  Justified?  Consumers  and 
farmers  usually  say  it  isn't;  the  beef  middle- 
men say  it  is. 

Here  is  what  happened  to  the  farmer's 
steer: 

The  packer  paid  $415.25  (37%  cents  a 
pound)    for  the  live,  1,100-pound  animal. 

But  the  carcass  of  the  slaughtered  animal 
weighed  only  680  pounds,  so  the  cost  of  the 
meat  and  bone  to  the  packer  actually  was 
61  cents  a  pound. 

Not  all  of  that  carcass  could  be  served  up 
as  chucks,  ribs,  loins,  sirloins  and  rounds 
though.  (There  is  only  about  13  pounds  of 
tenderloin  on  a  full-grown  steer.)  Much  of 
the  carcass  is  fat  and  bone  that  has  to  be 
trinuned  away.  And  the  carcass  also  loses 
about  13  pounds  as  it  dries  In  the  packer's 
cooling  room. 

Restaurant  and  retail  cuts  on  such  a 
carcass  probably  weigh  only  about  480 
pounds.  These  cuts  sold  to  chain  stores  In 
mid-January  for  about  $450,  or  an  average 
of  slightly  less  than  96  cents  a  pound.  The 
seller  could  have  been  a  packing  company, 
if  It  had  a  facility  for  meat  cutting,  or  It 
could  have  been  a  wholesale  meat  dealer  who 
buys  carcasses  and  breaks  them  down  into 
the  primary  cuts. 

About  75  pounds  of  fat  still  had  to  be 
trinmied  off  those  480  pounds  of  cuts  before 
they  cotild  be  put  in  the  display  counter. 
That  brought  the  weight  of  the  meat  down 
to  405  pounds.  So  the  retail  store  that  paid 
$450  for  all  those  cuts  actually  was  paying 
almost  $1.10  a  pound  for  them,  not  96  cents. 

And  in  mid-January,  the  average  of  all  the 
cuts  sold  of  that  kind  was  about  $1.37  a 
pound.  The  retail  stores  say  the  27-cent  dif- 
ference goes  to  pay  butchers  and  checkers, 
and  for  packaging  and  overhead — and  a  small 
profit. 

Between  packer  and  consumer  also  were 
transportation  costs  (4^2  cents  a  pound  from 
Colorado  to  the  East  Coast)  and  storage 
costs. 

But  there  also  were  opportunities  for  prof- 
its. The  carcass  probably  produced  about 
75  pounds  of  hamburger  meat  in  addition  to 
the  cuts.  And  the  packinghouse  more  than 
offset  the  cost  of  killing  the  animal  by  selling 
its  hide,  organs  and  Inedible  parts. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  LENNI-LENAPE  GIRL  SCOUT 
COUNCIL  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  IN 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  65TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GIRL  SCOUTING 
IN  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1977 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
February  26,  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey will  join  with  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout 
Council  of  New  Jersey  in  commemorat- 
ing the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America.  I  rise  in  tribute  to 
the  significant  investment  in  the  en- 
richment of  the  quality  of  our  way  of  life 
that  girl  scouting  has  made  here  in 
America  and  to  seek  national  recognition 
of  the  standards  of  excellence  that  the 
Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council  has 
added  to  this  most  noble  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic  beginnings  of 
the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council 
commenced  in  Paterson,  N.J.  in  1923  im- 
der  the  exemplary  leadership  of  Miss 
Dora  Goodbody  whose  distinguished 
record  of  performance  is  lastingly  etched 
in  the  annals  of  girl  scouting  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  our  Nation. 

In  1968  the  Councils  of  Clifton,  Pas- 
saic-Garfield and  Greater  Paterson 
merged  and  in  1971  was  joined  by  the 
Sussex-North  Warren  Council  to  estab- 
lish the  most  esteemed  organization  of 
the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Coimcil  as 
it  is  comprised  today. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  district 
and  State  of  New  Jersey  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative and  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  outstanding  good  works  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  more  than  2.500 
adult  volunteers,  serves  over  14,000  girls 
in  the  New  Jersey  counties  of  Passaic, 
Sussex,  and  portions  of  Warren,  Bergen, 
and  Morris.  The  Council  Service  Center 
is  located  at  555  Preakness  Avenue,  Pat- 
erson, N.J.  and  they  maintain  out-of- 
door  program  centers  at  Camp  Clip- 
awaga,  Sparta,  N.J.;  Camp  Meyer,  He- 
witt, N.J.;  Camp  Sunowa.  Sussex,  N.J.; 
Camp  Te-Ata,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectives,  scope  and 
focus  of  the  girl  scout  program  are  de- 
fined in  four  emphases  adopted  by  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  as  follows : 
The  Emphases 

Deepening  awareness  of  self  as  a  unique 
person  of  worth. 

Relating  to  others  with  increasing  skill 
maturity  and  satisfaction. 

Developing  values  to  give  meaning  and  di- 
rection to  life. 

Contributing  to  society  through  her  own 
talents  and  in  cooperative  effort  with  others. 

The  Girl  Scout  program  activities  sup- 
port the  Emphases  by  providing  opportu- 
nities to  build  knowledge,  skills  and  com- 
petencies. In  a  group  setting  a  girl  devel- 
ops sensitivity  to  the  feelings,  needs  and 
attitudes  of  others;  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  a  sense  of  human  interdependence. 

To  help  achieve  their  objectives,  the 
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Girl  Scouts  are  directed  and  assiisted  by 
many  outstanding  community  leaders 
who  generously  and  unselfishly  extend 
their  time  and  personal  efforts  to  the 
youth  who  participate  in  Scouting 
throughout  our  community,  State  and 
Nation. 

I  especially  commend  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl 
Scout  Coimcil,  Inc.,  for  their  dedication, 
direction,  and  personal  commitment  in 
achieving  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America : 

BOAKD  OF  DniECTORS,  Lenne-Lenape 
Girl  Scout  Council 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wend,  President. 

Mrs.  Susan  Ronk,  First  Vice  President. 

Mrs.  Sharon  Sullivan,  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Dr.  Henry  Bartol,  Third  Vice  President. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Brychta,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Carew,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bartley. 

Miss  Diane  Bennett. 

Mr.  David  Callrl. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Cox. 

Miss  Jan  Engle. 

Rev.  Mary  Frances  Evans. 

Mrs.  Doris  Gale. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Gannon. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Glardlno. 

Mrs.  Ginney  Gravatt. 

Mr.  George  Kick. 

Miss  Iris  Lynn. 

Mrs.  Geneva  Maletsky. 

Mrs.  Carol  Mathels. 

Miss  Theresa  Rooney. 

Mrs.  Jane  Roseman. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Volpe. 

Mr.  Ervln  E.  White. 

Mr.  Robert  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Sy  Baumsteln. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Shlpp. 

Miss  Adele  Collier. 

Mrs.  Mary  Metzger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
resolution  I  am  introducing  in  the  House 
today  to  commemorate  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  which 
will  be  celebrated  during  their  official 
birthday  week,  March  6-12.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  277 
Joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the  65th 

Anniversary  of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

and   provide   for   the   designation   of   the 

week  of  March  6-12.  1977  as  "Girt  Scouts 

of  America  Week" 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stat©  Is  this  year  celebrating  the  65th 
anniversary  of  its  founding;  and 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  begun  as  a  movement  to  liberate 
girls  from  narrow,  confining  life-roles,  has 
since  taken  the  lead  In  advancing  what  are 
today  universal  concerns  as  protection  of  the 
environment,  youth  participation  in  self-gov- 
ernment, strengthened  roles  for  the  volun- 
teer worker,  and  international  understand- 
ing through  friendship;  and 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  quietly  and  effectively  helping 
to  unite  young  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds, 
ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds  and  Is  pro- 
viding to  millions  of  girls  and  adults  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  self-development  and 
responsible  service  to  their  communities  and 
to  the  nation:  and 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  true  to  Its  pioneering  tradition. 
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continues  to  anticipate  the  changing  needs 
of  girls  and  of  the  society  and  to  encourage 
its  nearly  four  million  members  to  be  doers, 
rather  than  talkers,  leaders,  not  followers, 
and  givers,  not  takers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  6-12,  1977  Is  designated  as  "Girl  Scouts 
of  America  Week"  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
on  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  most  prestigious  youth  organization  for 
its  progressive  spirit  and  for  its  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  values  that  have  made  this 
a  great  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Girl  Scouting  in  America 
began  in  Savarmah,  Ga.,  on  March  12, 
1912  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Juliette 
Low,  who,  while  living  in  England,  be- 
came interested  In  the  work  of  her 
friend.  Lord  Baden-Powell,  founder  of 
the  Scouting  movement.  Mrs.  Low  was 
determined  to  have  American  girls  share 
in  the  excitement  of  Scouting  and,  upon 
her  return  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished the  first  American  Girl  Scout 
troop.  In  June  1913,  the  first  national 
headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts  was 
opened.  In  Jime  1915,  the  Girl  Scout  or- 
ganization was  incorporated,  and  on 
March  16,  1950  the  congressional  charter 
was  granted. 

Today,  Girl  Scouting  presents  a  single, 
continuing  program  of  activities  for  girls 
as  they  progress  through  the  four-age 
levels  of  Scouting;  The  Brownie  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Junior  Girl  Scouts,  the  Ca- 
dette  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Senior  Girl 
Scouts.  These  activities  are  based  on  six 
elements  that  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Girl  Scout  program — the  meaning  of  the 
promise  and  laws,  service  to  others,  troop 
management  by  the  girls  themselves, 
citizenship,  international  friendship, 
health,  and  safety. 

Since  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  this  prestigious 
vouth  organization  has  grown  from  an 
8-member  group  to  a  2.8  million  current 
membership  of  young  ladles.  Through 
their  leadership  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
self-control,  international  friendships 
and  exchange,  kindness,  courtesies,  and 
eagerness  to  serve  others,  their  contri- 
bution as  citizens  of  their  community  has 
helped  eliminate  prejudices;  provided 
leisure  to  young  and  adults  alike,  and 
particularly  our  disadvantaged  and  sen- 
ior citizens;  achieved  a  greater  com- 
munion and  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and  encouraged 
public  concern  as  well  as  action  programs 
for  the  preservation,  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  our  environment — all  a 
significant  investment  in  the  enrichment 
and  excellence  of  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  statement  today 
and  kiiow  you  and  our  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Coimcil  and 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
upon  the  observance  and  celebration  of 
their  65th  anniversary  in  service  to  the 
youth  of  America  and  the  leadership 
capabilities  and  future  well-being  of  our 
Nation. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  34  of  my  colleagues  are 
ing  the  Boimdary  Waters  Wilderness 
a  bin  to  extend  full  wildemeps 
tion   to   the    1 -million    acre 
Waters  Canoe  Area  in  northern 
nesota. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Cano(  i 
been  the  center  of  intense 
since  its  inclusion  In  the  natioilal 
ness  preservation  system  in 
other  units  within  the  system 
was   declared   by   the    1964 
Act  to  be  open  to  commercial  titnber 
vesting  and  motorized  travel 
has  been  that  motorboating  is 
on  19  designated  routes  covering 
cent  of  the  water  surface 
is  authorized  in  over  40  percdnt 
area,   snowmobiling   was   allov 
this  winter,  and  mining  remain  s 
despite  enactment  of  restrictive 
lation  by  the  Minnesota  Legisli  ture 
bill  we  are  reintroducing  toe  ay 
close  the  BWCA  to  all  these  aqtivities 

Two  recent  Washington 
outlined  clearly  and  forcefully 
agement  problems  which  have 
the  BWCA.  Written  by  Tim 
articles  underscore  the  need 
mcnent  legislative  remedy  to  tliese 
lems.  I  commend  the  articles 
leagues'  attention.  The  articles 
of  cosponsors  follow . 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec 
"Woodsman,   Spare    That   Tree! 
Minnesota 

(By  Thomas  Love) 

SUghtly  more  than  one  mlllio:i 
silent  wilderness  in  the  sparsley 
area  along  the  Canadian  border 
perfect  setting  for  a  classic 
confrontation. 

Although  the  basic  battle  lines 
between  conservationists  and  bi    " 
ests,  there  are  also  charges  of  elitism 
mands  for  the  rights  of  the  less 
slcally  fit  and  charges  that  presint 
will  destroy  any  possibility  that  future 
eratlons  wUl  be  able  to  savor 
was  before  man  came  along. 

It  isn't  a  new  war.  The  present 
tlon  has  its  roots  In  the 
century.  But  this  could  be  the 
because  the  chain  saws  of  the 
roar  in  the  wilderness  within  a 
and  the  rest  may  be  Just  academic 

The  site  of  the  confrontation  is 
ary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  the 

natural  wilderness  area  in  the 

largest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  3 
part  of  which  was  designated  pub:  Ic 
1902. 

The  area,  which  contains  1,076 
1,200  miles   of   canoe   routes 
miles  along  the  Minnesota-Ontario 
Together  with  the  million-acre  Qi^ticc 
vlncial   Park   adjoining  It  to  the 
makes  up  what  conservationists 
the  finest  largely  untouched  natural 
on  the  continent  and  certainly 
most  accessible  to  the  heavily  popiiated 
of  the  nation . 

Where  there  aren't  lakes  and  . 
area  is  covered  with  Norway  pine 
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pine,  a  treasvire  trove  for  the  constant  de- 
mands of  the  lumber  Industry,  as  well  as 
spruce  and  Jack  pine,  an  equaly  valuable  re- 
source for  the  pulp  mills,  the  largest  Industry 
in  the  state. 

The  present  battle  centers  on  the  future 
of  these  trees — whether  they  should  be  cut 
and  hauled  away  to  become  house  rafters 
and  newspaper  pages  or  whether  they  should 
be  kept  in  place  to  provide  a  mammoth  rec- 
reactional  area  for  generations  to  come. 

While  the  future  of  the  area  may  hinge 
on  this  question,  there  are  other  differences 
which  must  be  settled.  For  Instance: 

How  much  of  the  entire  area  should  be 
preserved  in  Its  natural  state  and  how 
much — if  any — should  be  modified  to  make 
it  more  accessable  through  roads  and  trails? 
What  about  mining?  There  are  large  de- 
posits of  low-grade  copper  and  nickle  ores 
in  the  region. 

Should  the  wilderness  area  lakes  and 
streams  be  reserved  for  paddled  canoes  or 
should  motor-driven  boats  be  allowed? 

And  during  the  winter,  should  the  area 
be  reserved  for  the  hardy  skier  and  snowshoer 
or  should  snowmobiles  be  allowed? 

But  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  log- 
ging is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  controversy. 

In  1902,  the  U.S.  forestry  commissioner 
withdrew  500,000  acres  in  the  area  from  tim- 
ber, minerals  and  homestead  entry.  In  those 
days,  national  forests  were  viewed  primarily 
as  con.servation  areas,  not  the  multiuse  areas 
they  now  are. 

By  the  end  of  1908,  an  additional  660,000 
acres  were  withdrawn. 

The  first  "winderness"  designation  came 
about  after  a  controversy  about  Forest  Serv- 
ice road  plans  in  1926  when  640,000  acres  were 
so  defined. 

From  then  until  1964  when  the  Wilderness 
Act  was  passed,  private  holdings  were  pur- 
chased by  the  government  in  several  moves, 
a  ban  on  airplane  flights  below  4,000  feet  was 
Imposed  to  prevent  "fly-ln"  resorts,  mineral 
exploration  began  and  logging  operations  In 
some  areas  were  started. 

According  to  the  Wilderness  Act.  its  pur- 
pose was  to  provide  areas  "where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled 
by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain  .  .  .  retaining  its  primeval 
character  .  .  managed  to  preserve  its  nat- 
ural conditions  .  .  .  where  the  Imprint  of 
man's  work  Is  substantually  unnoticed." 

However,  a  special  section  of  the  law  ap- 
plying solely  to  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  was  added  requiring  that  the  area  be 
managed  "without  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  other  uses,  including  that  of  timber"  and 
permitting  "any  already  established  use  of 
motorboats." 

This  language,  according  to  the  conserva- 
tionists, was  purely  and  simply  a  political 
payoff  to  the  strong  timber  and  motorboat 
interests  and  destroyed  the  concept  of  a  wil- 
derness area. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  business  inter- 
ests insist  the  section  merely  recognized  ex- 
isting legal  contracts  of  timber  companies, 
the  rights  of  those  who  can't — or  don't  wish — 
to  paddle  a  canoe  and  the  facts  of  life  about 
the  need  for  natural  resources. 

Under  this  mandate,  the  Forest  Service  di- 
vided the  million  acres  into  two  zones  for 
timber  management  purposes.  The  first,  some 
600,000  acres  called  the  "interior  zone,"  is 
closed  to  logging. 

In  the  second,  called  the  "portal  zone," 
logging  is  allowed.  This  section  includes 
about  160,000  acres  of  virgin  timber. 

The  conservationists  felt  not  only  that  any 
logging  would  destroy  the  area  as  a  recrea- 
tional site,  but  that  the  necessary  logging 
roads  through  virgin  timber  would  be  ter- 
rible themselves  and  bring  in  hordes  of  peo- 
ple, making  the  area  into  a  public  park 
rather  than  a  wilderness  area. 
They  didn't  take  this  compromise  sitting 
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down  and  went  to  cotirt  to  block  timbering 
in  the  entire  area.  The  actions  blocked  any 
timbering  on  the  tracts  which  had  already 
been  leased  to  timber  companies  as  well  as 
mining  activities.  The  mining  question  is  still 
pending. 

The  conservationists  won  their  logging  case 
In  district  court  but  lost  on  appeal.  Last 
month  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  stay 
the  appeals  court  order  and  the  logging  com- 
panies prepared  to  start  operations  within 
days. 

However,  two  stumbling  blocks  appeared. 
First,  according  to  James  Torrence,  the  For- 
est Service  supervisor  with  control  over  the 
area,  the  six  affected  leases  must  be  modified 
to  meet  new  environmental  requirements 
under  a  management  plan  developed  while 
they  were  blocked  by  the  pending  court 
action. 

This,  he  predicted,  should  block  any  log- 
ging until  next  week  at  the  earliest  and  prob- 
ably until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
amendments  must  be  approved  at  the  level 
of  the  Forest  Service  at  which  they  were  ini- 
tially approved — In  some  cases  in  the  office 
of  the  chief — and  then  must  be  accepted  by 
the  logging  firms. 

When  that  is  accomplished,  he  said  "there's 
essentially  nothing  in  the  legal  sense  to  keep 
them  from  operating." 

However,  one  industry  spokesman  was 
both  optimistic  and  pessimistic.  Arthur 
Ennls  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  In  Minne- 
sota said  earlier  this  week  that  the  contract 
modifications  pose  little  problem  and  "we 
thought  we  were  in  business.  We  thought  we 
could  start  work  early  this  morning." 

But  then  two  stumbling  blocks  in  the  guise 
of  a  federal  and  a  state  law  arose.  The  con- 
troversial federal  Wetlands  Act,  which  gives 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  control  over  waters 
tributary  to  navigatable  waters,  requires  per- 
mits for  any  construction — including  logging 
road  bridges — which  could  affect  the  water- 
course. 

"Apparently  we're  OK  with  the  federal  law 
since  there  are  ways  to  bridge  a  stream  with- 
out altering  its  course."  Ennls  said.  "But 
things  are  changing  by  the  moment.  There's 
a  state  law  passed  in  1973  which  has  some 
very  obscure  sections  relating  to  operating 
permits. 

"It's  still  not  clear  if  it  applies  only  to 
state  lands  or  if  it  applies  to  federal  lands 
as  well,"  he  said.  While  the  federal  law  just 
applies  to  activities  which  affect  water- 
courses, "the  state  law  applies  to  the  altera- 
tion or  disturbance  of  public  waters — pe- 
riod," he  said. 

Conservationists,  however,  are  not  putting 
much  stock  In  the  protection  of  those  laws 
and  see  federal  legislation  as  the  only  possi- 
bility to  save  the  wilderness  area.  And  by  the 
time  the  next  Congress  can  tackle  the  prob- 
lem it  will  be  too  late  if  the  timbering  is  al- 
lowed to  start. 

Mlron  Heinselman,  chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Wilderness, 
the  umbrella  group  for  organizations  fighting 
disturbance  of  the  wilderness,  is  not  optimis- 
tic. Although  the  basic  case  is  still  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  "we  think  the  legal 
game  Is  over,"  he  said. 

"It  is  now  a  matter  for  Congress.  There  is 
no  way  to  solve  all  these  threats  to  the  wil- 
derness without  legislation,"  he  continued. 
The  conservationists  want  a  law  like  that 
proposed  in  July  by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser.  D- 
Mlnn.,  which  would  have  given  the  entire 
million  acres  the  same  protection  as  other 
wilderness  areas. 

Although  it  failed  to  pass  this  year,  the 
conservationists  are  optimistic  that  a  similar 
proposal  would  be  successful  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Hein.selman  said  that  his 
group  is  working  through  interested  con- 
gressmen to  get  the  Forest  Service  to  block 
the  logging  operations  until  the  issue  can 
receive  full  debate  In  Congress. 
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He  has  also  Issued  a  public  appeal  to  the 
logging  lnd\istry  not  to  start  operations  until 
Congress  considers  the  question. 

"It  is  not  good  public  policy  to  be  debat- 
ing the  preservation  of  a  wilderness  while 
bulldozers  are  out  destroying  the  place,"  he 
said. 

But  even  after  the  question  of  the  logging 
question  Is  settled — one  way  or  the  other — 
there  remains  the  question  of  how  to  operate 
the  remaining  or  entire  wilderness  area. 

That  argument  Is  no  less  heatedly  debated 
than  the  one  over  logging. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  strict  conserva- 
tionists who  want  to  ban  all  motorized  vehi- 
cles of  any  kind  because  they  consider  them 
Incompatible  with  the  very  concept  of  wilder- 
ness. One  of  their  publications  states  "most 
visitors  .  .  .  accept  the  lakeland  environ- 
ment on  Its  own  terms.  There  Is  solid  evi- 
dence that  almost  all  paddlers  find  their 
experience  impaired  by  meetings  with  power 
boats." 

The  same,  they  say,  goes  for  snowmobUes 
which  they  charge  not  only  disturb  the  skier 
or  snowshoer  but  cause  physical  damage 
to  snow-softened  terrain  and  undergrowth. 

At  one  time  the  Forest  Service  ruled  that 
snowmobiles  were  nothing  but  the  winter 
version  of  a  motorboat  and  ruled  they  should 
be  allowed  In  the  wilderness  area.  They  have 
since  been  banned  but  their  backers  have 
gone  to  court  and  the  Issue  has  not  been 
settled  finally. 

The  opposite  view  holds  that  this  Is  an 
elitist  view.  Many  people  cannot  paddle  a 
canoe,  ski  or  hike — or  don't  want  to — and 
they  should  also  have  use  of  the  area. 

Ed  Junke  of  Ely,  Minn.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Resources  Committee 
which  backs  use  of  motorboats  and  snow- 
mobiles, said,  "We  have  nothing  against 
esthetic  values  and  agree  that  people  need 
a  place  to  meditate,  but  I  don't  think  they 
need  a  million  acres. 

"We  feel  that  we  should  have  a  bit  of  the 
Boundary  Water  area.  We  Just  want  a  few 
trails  and  a  few  fishing  lakes  for  winter  fun. 
We're  not  selfish.  We  want  everyone  to  be 
able  to  use  It.  We're  not  trying  to  keep  any- 
one else  out.  We  jtist  think  that  everyone — 
the  old,  the  young,  the  handicapped — should 
be  able  to  use  some  of  the  area. 

He  said  that  snowmobilers  frequently  have 
to  rescue  stranded  skiers  and  that  the  ter- 
rain Is  too  thick  for  them  to  chase  wild 
animals — a  frequent  charge — and  that  they 
seldom  damage  terrain  since  most  of  their 
activity  is  on  frozen  waterways. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  21,   1976] 

Minnesota  Wilderness  Given  Reprieve  F^om 

Timbering 

(By  Thomas  Love) 

There  will  be  no  logging  in  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota  until  Con- 
gress has  a  chance  to  decide  if  the  million- 
acre  tract  along  the  Canadian  border  should 
be  preserved  as  a  wilderness  area. 

Rep.  James  L.  Oberstar,  D-Mlnn.,  said  last 
night  that  the  four  logging  interests  which 
were  planning  to  start  operations  immedi- 
ately have  agreed  not  to  begin  cutting  for 
at  least  six  months. 

"This  is  a  great  breakthrough,"  he  said. 
"They  agreed  to  forego  their  rights  to  log 
in  the  canoe  area  this  year  to  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  pending  bills  de- 
signed to  protect  the  area  in  vexylng  degrees 
from  intrusion."  Jack  Loren,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Isaac  Walton  League,  praised 
Oberstar  for  getting  the  loggers  to  agree  to 
suspend  operations. 

"Hopefuly,  this  will  give  Congress  time 
to  consider  all  the  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  decide  what  the  future  of  the 
area  should  be,"  he  said. 

"This  will  allow  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  to  decide  whether  the 
ana  should  be  used  for  mining  and  logging 
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or  whether  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  wil- 
derness for  future  generations." 

The  future  of  the  canoe  area  became  a 
major  concern  of  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations when  the  Supreme  Court  last 
month  backed  an  Appeals  Court  decision 
which  overturned  a  District  Court  ruling 
which  blocked  logging  in  the  area. 

Although  the  tract  was  designed  a  wilder- 
ness area  by  Congress,  a  special  provision  of 
the  vsrllderness  bill  decreed  that  it  must  be 
managed  "without  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  other  uses,  including  that  of  timber." 

Conservationists  called  the  language  a  po- 
litical payoff  to  the  lumber  Industries  of 
Minnesota,  while  those  Interests  Insisted  that 
it  merely  represented  a  reasonable  recogni- 
tion of  existing  contracts  and  the  need  for 
use  of  natural  resources. 

Under  those  provisions  of  the  law,  the 
Forest  Service  which  manages  the  region 
divided  the  million-acre  canoe  area  into  two 
tracts — a  600,000-acre  "interior  zone"  which 
would  be  closed  to  logging  and  a  400,000  acre 
•portal  zone"  In  which  logging  would  be 
allowed. 

In  a  move  to  settle  this  controversy  be- 
tween loggers  and  conservationists.  Oberstar 
introduced  legislation  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  divide  the  area  roughly 
60-40  between  a  recreational  area  In  which 
logging  would  be  allowed  and  a  wilderness 
area  in  which  it  would  be  prohibited. 

An  alternative  bill  backed  by  conserva- 
tionists was  proposed  by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser, 
D-Mlnn.,  which  would  have  given  full  wilder- 
ness protection  to  the  entire  million  acres. 

Neither  measure  was  enacted  before  Con- 
gress artjourned  but  conservationists  are  op- 
timistic that  some  measure  to  protect  the 
canoe  area  will  be  enacted  during  the  next 
session. 

Oberstar  said  that  his  proposal  would  pro- 
tect the  virgin  forest  tracts  within  the 
canoe  area  while  allowing  logging  where  It 
would  not  be  a  major  detriment.  "I  think 
the  reaction  has  been  so  strong  against  log- 
ging in  a  virgin  forest  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  a  total  wilderness  area." 
he  said. 

"I  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  wait 
for  Congress  to  make  Its  decision  giving 
everybody  the  opportunity  for  a  compro- 
mise," he  continued.  "This  time  the  indus- 
try is  wearing  the  white  hat.  There  were  no 
threats  or  pressure,  but  they  gave  up  the 
rights  they  had  won  in  court  for  a  larger 
solution.  I  think  this  is  a  landmark  deci- 
sion." 

COSPONSORS    OF    the    BOUNDARY    WATERS   WIL- 
DERNESS Act  as  of  February  18.  1977 

Anderson  (111.). 
Bedell  (Iowa). 
Bellenson  (CA). 
Bingham  (NY). 
Blouin  (Iowa). 
Brodbead  (Mich.). 
Brown  (CA). 
Burton  (CA). 
Carr  (Mich.). 
Chlsholm  (NY). 
Conyers  (Mich.). 
Fen  wick  (NJ). 
Flood  (PA). 
Harkin  (Iowa). 
Leach  (Iowa). 
Madigan  (Dl.). 
Mazzoli  (KY). 
Metcalfe  (HI.). 
Mikva(Ill.). 
Moakley  (Mass.). 
Moffett  (Conn.). 
Ottinger  (NY). 
Nolan  (MN) 
Reuss  (Wis.). 
Richmond  (NY). 
Scheuer(NY). 
Selberling    NY). 
Spellman  (MA). 
Stark  (CA) . 
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Steers  (MA) . 
Vento  (MN). 
Weiss  (NY). 
Winn  (Kan.) . 
Wlrth  (Colo.). 


SOLARZ  CRITICIZES  TERMINATION 
OF  BOMB  SALE  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  the  midst  of  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance's  journey  to  the  Middle  East  to 
take  new  soundings  on  the  potential  for 
a  Middle  East  peace  e^reement,  the 
White  House  annoimced  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  sale  of  CBU-72  bombs,  the 
so-called  concussion  bombs,  had  been 
canceled. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  move  by  the 
Carter  administration,  its  first  decision 
on  the  flow  of  armaments  to  the  Middle 
East,  will  have  substantial  negative  im- 
plications for  the  U.S.  drive  for  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace  settlement. 

Aside  from  the  debate  concerning  the 
advisability  of  the  sale  in  the  first  place, 
an  even  more  important  question  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  is  the  effect  of  the 
bomb  sale  cancellation  on  Israel's  per- 
ception of  the  credibility  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments. 

If  a  peace  agreement  is  to  be  negoti- 
ated in  the  Middle  East  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. United  States  guarantees  of  the 
settlement  will  likely  be  one  important 
element  in  getting  all  sides  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions  for  peace.  The  Is- 
raelis have  traditionally  been  unwilling 
to  put  their  vital  security  interests  in 
the  hands  of  other  powers — and  their 
suspicions  were  justifiably  fortified  by 
the  abject  failure  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1967  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  the  precipitous  withdrawal  of  U.N. 
peace  keeping  forces  from  key  border 
areas. 

Now  the  Carter  administration  has 
made  a  move  which  can  only  reinforce 
Israeli  skepticism  about  the  constancy 
of  American  pledges.  After  all,  it  was 
only  last  October  that  then  President 
Ford  approved  the  sale  of  CBU-72  units 
to  Israel.  Four  months  later  a  new  Presi- 
dent has  repudiated  the  word  of  the  pre- 
vious U.S.  Executive.  How  can  the  Is- 
raelis be  sure  that  any  guarantees  pro- 
vided by  the  Carter  administration  as 
a  pre-condition  for  peace  will  not  be 
jimked  by  a  subsequent  administration? 

I  might  add  that  in  light  of  the  vari- 
ous objections  raised  concerning  the  sale 
in  the  first  place,  Israel  promised  in  a 
letter  to  the  Pentagon  on  December  16, 
1976,  that  she  would  use  these  bombs  only 
against  military  fortified  targets  and 
only  if  Israel  were  attacked  by  more  than 
one  country.  In  fact,  Israel  had  several 
important  military  roles  slated  for  the 
CBU-72,  including  minefield  clearing, 
the  destruction  of  parked  aircraft  even 
if  in  protected  locations  and  the  attack- 
ing of  hardened  missile  and  missile  ra- 
dsx  sit^s 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Republic  car- 
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rled  an  excellent  editorial 
cellation  of  the  sale  which  I 
to  place  in  the  Record  at 

How  Not  To  Limit  the  Ark^ 
The   same   newspaper   brlngl 
that  the  US  Is  cancelling  a 
CBU-72  bombs  to  Israel  also 
the  South  Africans  would  soon 
turlng  atomic  weapons.  For  this 
the  debt  not  of  that  enterprlsli^g 
Princeton,  but  of  our  own  govi 
over  the  years  has  channeled 
nlum  and  scientists  to  the  Pretoria 
the  nuclear  aspirants  club.  This 
of  news  Is  only  the  latest  evldenci  > 
Isn't  much  logic  to  who  Is  and 
the  receiving  end  of  America's 
military  capability. 

Retarding  the  arms  race  in  the 
is   a   worthy   goal.   Indeed   a 
Israel  should  not  be  immune  froijti 
ess.    We    applaud   President 
tlons.  But  what  Carter  has  done 
the   commitment   his   predecessc^ 
Israel     may     not     have     the 
feet      on      the     prospects      for 
the     region     that     his     advisers 
him      It      would.      Politically, 
casts  doubt  on  the  credibility  of 
takings  to  Israel.  Any  significant 
concessions  Israel  is  asked  to 
tlatlons  must  be  predicated  on 
tlon  that  American  guarantees 
and  that  one  administration  will 
on  the  promises  of  a  previous  one. 
actly   what  Carter  said   while  he 
paignlng.  but  It  has  not  guided 
in  his  administration's  first  majoi 
Ing  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute, 
dent   Ford   and   former   Secretary 
thought  the  sale  of  the  CBUs 
tlcularly  effective  against 
sites,  aircraft  revetments,  mlneflelcis 
clusters,  was  needed  to  help 
glonal  arms  balance  that  had 
the  transformation  of  primitive 
into  a  modern  military  power, 
was  always  a  precarious  one.  It 
Israeli  technological  superiority 
trallze  the  colossal  numerical 
Arabs  enjoyed  in  weapons  and 
able  for  battle.  But  the  general 
tion  of  the  Arab  world,  the 
vanced  weapons  systems  by  all  ol 
batants,  and  the  emergence  of 
as  a  possible  confrontation  state  ( 
certainly  a  supplier  state)  In 
altered  all  of  the  old  calculations 
If  Carter  Is  genuinely  Intent 
the  arms  race  he  should,  having 
the  CBU  transaction  with  Israel, 
to  curtail  some  of  the  bloated 
with  the  Arabs.  Of  particular 
are  the  1600  laser-guided  Maverlcik 
and   more  than    100  F-5E  aircraft 
of  carrying  them  that  the  Saudis 
tracted  for  (see  "Arms  Peddling." 
2,   1976  and  "Arms  and  More 
Oct.  16,  1976).  This  would  be  a  s 
seriousness  and  of  the  kind  of  evei  i 
ness  which  is  quite  appropriate  to 
tlon  as  peace  broker  In  the  Mlddfc 

But  even   if  he  were  to   do 
quickly  would  find  that  unilateral 
restraint   on   arms   sales   cannot 
affect  the  Influx  of  new  and  ever 
gerous  weapons  systems  Into  the 
be  sure,  the  only  arms  route  to 
the  United  States.  To  that  extern 
the  security  of  the  Israelis  is  In 
But  what  we  might  refrain  from 
Egypt,  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan 
countries,    they    can    get    from 
(desperate  now  for  cash),  the 
for   it   under   any   circumstances) 
Soviets    (whose    political    ends 
served  by  an  arms  Imbalance  In 
Arabs ) .  The  arms  race  in  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  be  stopped  only  if  the  other  big  arms 
sellers  are  willing  for  it  to  be  stopped.  Presi- 
dent Carter  might  do  well  to  make  Russian 
cooperation  on  this  matter  a  measure  of 
whether  detente  can  actually  be  made  to 
work  In  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
peace  is  actively  and  perpetually  threatened. 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VTBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Parade  section  of  the  February  20,  1977, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Alexander  Cockbum 
and  James  Ridgeway  entitled  "Liquid 
Natural  Gas  Tankers  Rouse  Fears  of 
Catastrophe."  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
gentlemen's  point  Is  well  taken,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  article  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
««ui^H-  On  January  4,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R. 
reliabie.WZll.  the  Tanker  Safety  Improvement 
not  renege  Act.  This  bill  was  drafted  primarily 
with  oil  tankers  in  mind,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  its  interpretation  could  not 
be  broadened  to  include  LNG — liquid 
natural  gas.  I  hope  that  full  hearings  on 
this  legislation  can  be  held  in  the  near 
future,  and  that  prompt  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  in  order  that  every- 
thing possible  can  be  done  to  prevent 
further  tragedies. 

The  article  follows: 
Liquid  Natural  Gas  Tankers  Rouse  Fears 
OP  Catastrophe 
(By  Alexander  Cockbum  and  James 
Ridgeway) 
In  the  summer  of  1883,  a  gigantic  explo- 
sion echoed  across  the  world.  The  Island  of 
Krakatoa,  off  the  coast  of  Indonesia,  simply 
disappeared  Into  the  sea.  Its  remains  were 
blown  17  miles  Into  the  sky  and  dust  par- 
ticles filtered  around  the  globe,  causing  ex- 
traordinary sunsets  remembered  by  all  who 
had  seen  them  for  years   afterward.  Tidal 
waves  were  observed  as  far  away  as  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  was 
heard  3000  miles  away.  Thirty-six  thousand 
people  in  the  near  vicinity  were  killed. 

The  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  a  mighty 
volcanic  eruption.  Scientists  now  speculate 
that  the  unparalleled  intensity  of  the  blast 
•was  caused  by  the  sudden  mixture  of  lava 
with  seawater,  leading  to  the  creation  and 
release  of  vast  amounts  of  energy.  This 
theory  carries  a  startling  message  for  modern 
times.  For  scientists  now  worry  that  the 
modern  Industrial  age  may  have  unwittingly 
developed  the  conditions  under  which  the 
"Krakatoa  effect"  could  be  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale  hundreds  oi  times  around  the 
globe. 

What  frightens  these  scientists  Is  not  the 
specter  of  nuclear  explosions  with  which 
mankind  has  lived  since  World  War  II,  but 
an  entirely  new  menace:  liquefied  natural 
gas.  Natural  gas,  often  found  In  the  search 
for  oU,  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  fuels.  It 
provides  about  one-third  of  ail  energy  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States.  It  Is  clean  and, 
until  recently,  cheap.  Now  U.S.  companies 
that  produce  and  sell  natural  gas  from  the 
Southwest  claim  the  resource  Is  fast  being 
exhausted  and.  In  order  to  meet  demands, 
they  must  look  further  and  further  afield. 
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solution:  import  gas 
While  gas  Is  a  precious  fuel  In  the  U.S.. 
m  other  parts  of  the  world — the  Middle  East. 
Africa  and  Asia — It  Is  regarded  as  of  little 
use  and  burned  off  at  the  wellhead,  Its  use- 
fulness lost  to  mankind.  One  solution  now 
being  adopted  by  the  oil  and  gas  industries 
Is  to  ship  this  foreign  gas  to  the  U.S. 

Gas,  of  course.  Is  an  Impractical  cargo 
In  Its  natural  form.  The  solution  has  been 
to  freeze  It  down  Into  a  liquid  form  at  a 
temperature  of  about  — 260  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. In  this  state,  the  gas  is  l /600th  of  Its 
original  volume  and  becomes  a  practical 
shipping  proposition. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  specially  built 
tankers  will  begin  transporting  the  liquefied 
gas  from  North  Africa  to  ports  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  U.S.  There  are 
schemes  to  ship  the  gas  from  Asia  and  even 
Alaska  to  the  West  Coast  by  these  tankers. 
Other  countries  are  making  similar  plans. 
The  small  trade  from  North  Africa  to  Europe 
Is  expected  to  Increase,  and  a  $3  billion  proj- 
ect Is  well  under  way  to  ship  liquid  gas  from 
Indonesia  to  Japan.  The  U.S.  government.  In 
fact,  is  issuing  $730  million  In  loan  guaran- 
tees to  General  Dynamics  Corporation — the 
largest  guarantee  ever  made  to  a  single  com- 
pany— for  the  building  of  tankers  to  carry 
the  gas  from  Indonesia.  The  U.S.  also  is 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
In  gas  from  Siberia. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan,  within  a 
decade  or  so,  scores  of  these  odd-looking 
ships  will  be  crisscrossing  the  ocean  and 
routinely  sailing  m  and  out  of  busy  Amer- 
ican ports  with  their  cargoes  of  desperately 
needed  fuel.  As  much  as  15  percent  of  the 
nation's  gas  may  soon  be  Imported  In  this 
manner. 

Both  in  government  and  Industry,  experts 
hall  this  development  as  an  innovative 
answer  to  the  energy  crisis.  But  these  same 
experts  now  are  meeting  with  growing  op- 
position to  their  plans.  At  the  center  of  de- 
bate is  the  question  of  safety  and  the  stark 
fact  that  the  explosion  of  Just  one  of  these 
gas  tankers  In  a  U.S.  port  could  kill  upwards 
of  100,000  people. 

Little  real  testing  has  been  done  on  the 
safety  of  the  new  tankers  that  will  carry  the 
liquid  gas  In  huge  cylinders  embedded  in 
their  hulls.  In  1970  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
mounted  a  brief  experiment.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  liquid  natural  gas  was  dropped  into 
an  aquarium,  which  promptly  blew  up.  Later 
the  liquid  gas  was  dropped  into  a  pond,  with 
equally  explosive  results.  The  bureau  con- 
cluded In  a  report  that  no  assurances  can  be 
offered  "that  these  explosions  could  not  scale 
up  to  damaging  proportions  in  a  massive 
splU."  The  scientists  engaged  In  these  experi- 
ments all  recalled  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  effects  of  an  accident  Involving 
liquid  natural  gas  could  actually  be  observed. 
On  Oct,  20,  1944,  In  CTeveland,  Ohio,  2  mil- 
lion gallons  of  liquid  natural  gas  burst  from 
two  storage  tanks  belonging  to  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Co.  and  created  a  firestorm.  Liquid 
gas  flowed  down  the  streets  and  Into  the 
sewers.  The  slightest  spark  exploded  It.  Man- 
hole covers  sailed  Into  the  air  and  fell  like 
bombs  on  the  fleeing  crowds.  So  Intense  was 
the  heat  that  birds  above  the  city  burned 
alive  as  they  flew.  The  streets  became  rivers 
of  flame.  Houses  exploded.  In  the  end,  29 
acres  of  homes  and  stores  were  gutted  and 
131  people  lost  their  lives.  And  the  liquid 
gas  tanks  in  Cleveland  held  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  carried  by  a  modern 
tanker,  which  ranges  from  about  33  to  42 
million  gallons. 

SArETY  STUDIES  URGED 

In  recent  months  anxiety  over  the  dangers 
of  liquid  natural  gas  has  spread.  No  less  a 
figure  than  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  nuclear 
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physicist  often  viewed  as  the  father  of  the 
H-bomb,  Is  concerned:  "The  gas  shortage  Is 
apt  to  become  very  serious  and  therefore 
the  importation  of  liquid  natural  gas  may 
become  really  necessary.  ,  .  .  Time  and  money 
spent  on  the  safety  of  liquid  natural  gas  is 
less  than  one  percent  of  what  has  been  spent 
on  the  safety  of  nuclear  reactors.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that.  In  view  of  our  need  for  liquid 
natural  gas,  very  greatly  increased  attention 
be  paid  to  safety  studies." 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  so  concerned  that  It 
has  established  special  procedures  protecting 
gas  tankers.  In  Boston,  where  small  ship- 
ments of  the  liquid  gas  are  already  being 
off-loaded,  the  shipping  lanes  are  cleared  of 
other  trafBc  long  In  advance.  Fire  depart- 
ments are  placed  on  standby  alert.  Tankers 
may  only  enter  the  harbor  If  visibility  ex- 
ceeds two  miles.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  thun- 
derstorm, all  unloading  ceases. 

CONGRESS  CONCERNED 

Citizens'  groups  around  likely  liquid  nat- 
ural gas  terminals  (such  as  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  Los  Angeles)  are  opposing  the 
building  of  such  facilities.  In  the  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  politicians 
and  officials  are  nervously  considering  im- 
proved safety  precautions.  Committees  in 
the  House  may  begin  public  inquiries 
shortly  and  could  well  involve  testimony  on 
the  likelihood  of  the  "Krakatoa  effect"  oc- 
curring In  the  event  of  an  accident. 

Over  the  last  few  months,  this  concern 
has  been  redoubled.  Oil  tanker  disasters,  in- 
cluding the  explosion  of  one  tanker  in  Los 
Angeles  harbor  and  the  wreck  of  another  off 
Nantucket,  have  brought  home  In  brutal 
fashion  the  result  of  lax  safety  measures  on 
fuel  shipments  to  the  U5.  These  calamities 
would  pale  in  comparison  with  any  accident 
to  a  liquid  natural  gas  tanker.  It  is  a  race 
against  time  on  more  ways  than  one:  the 
race  to  head  off  another  energy  crisis;  the 
race  of  the  tanker  men  to  get  their  new 
fleets  under  way;  the  race  of  government  reg- 
ulators to  catch  up  on  safety  precautions  and 
head  off  what  could  be  a  terrifying  catas- 
trophe. 


JOSEPH  L.  DARLINGTON 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr,  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, February  18,  an  old  friend  and 
neighbor  of  mine  from  my  congressional 
district,  Joseph  L.  Darlington,  died  at 
his  family  home  near  Arcadia,  Kans.  Jo- 
seph was  bom  on  February  23,  1882,  and 
would  have  been  95  today.  Following  is 
a  reprint  of  a  newspaper  article  about 
Joseph. 

Joseph  L.  Darlington 

Joseph  L.  Darlington,  94,  died  at  the  family 
home  near  Arcadia  and  Oskaloosa,  Mo.  He  had 
been  ill  and  was  recently  dismissed  from 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Fort  Scott.  He  was  bom 
February  23,  1882,  in  Vernon  County,  Mo., 
the  son  of  Martin  and  Barbara  Rhorer  Dar- 
lington. He  attended  school  In  Vernon  Coun- 
ty and  began  farming  and  raising  cattle. 

Mr.  Darlington  married  Ida  May  Basham 
on  February  11,  1903,  In  Fort  Scott.  They 
made  their  home  In  Barton  County,  Mo.,  on 
the  family  farm.  Membership  was  held  in  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Arcadia,  and 
Arcadia  Lodge  No.  401,  lOOF. 

Mrs.  Darlington  died  April  28,  1964.  He  was 
also  preceded  In  death  by  daughters  Johnnie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pearl  Darlington,  on  July  23,  1912,  and  Ida 
Darlington  Shriver  on  July  12,  1934;  One  son, 
Joseph  Darlington,  March  24,  1972,  and  three 
infant  sons. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Thomas  M. 
Darlington,  of  Holiday,  Fla.,  Chester  Darling- 
ton, of  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  and  Paul  Darling- 
ton, Oswego,  Kans.;  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Neva  Jean  Hartzfeld  of  Arcadia,  Mrs.  Estele 
Hartzfeld  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Mrs,  Edna 
Weaver  of  Mound  City,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
Roblson  of  Olathe;  two  brothers,  John  Dar- 
lington of  Pittsburgh,  and  Wayne  Darlington 
of  Pasco,  Wash.;  24  grandchildren;  52  great- 
grandchildren; 18  great-great-grandchildren; 
and  2  great-great-great-grandchlldren. 

The  family  received  friends  from  7  to  8:30 
p.m.  Sunday  at  the  First  Christian  Church  in 
Arcadia,  and  Arcadia  Lodge  No.  401  lOOF 
held  services  at  8  p.m.  in  the  church.  Funeral 
services  were  at  2  p.m.,  February  21,  Rev. 
Carl  Walker  III  oflRclated.  Burial  was  at  Mc- 
Klll  Cemetery,  northeast  of  Arcadia  in  Ver- 
non County,  Mo. 


PROFITS,  PROGRESS,  AND  POLLU- 
TION IN  AMERICAN  AUTOMO- 
BILES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  is  once  again  faced  with 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  automobile 
emission  standards.  The  propaganda  on 
this  subject  has  been  distributed  for 
years,  with  the  approach  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  uses  to  argue  for  delays 
in  cleaning  up  their  auto  exhausts  chang- 
ing as  external  events  change. 

A  time-honored  argument  has  been 
that  the  technology  does  not  exist  to 
clean  up  automobile  emissions  in  an  eco- 
nomical fashion.  This  argument  has  time 
and  again  been  rebutted,  most  recently 
by  the  breakthrough  made  by  Volvo  with 
the  three-way  catalyst.  The  response  of 
the  automobile  industry  in  Washington 
was  to  deny  that  they  could  meet  the 
same  standards.  But  Detroit  did  hedge 
its  beats,  at  least  for  California,  where 
the  State  has  shown  it  is  serious  about 
enforcing  stringent  emission  standards. 
Now  both  General  Motors  and  Ford  have 
announced  that  they  will  meet  the  Cali- 
fornia standards  with  an  emission  con- 
trol system  similar,  but  probably  cheaper 
than  the  Volvo  system.  So  much  for  the 
"technology  does  not  exist'  argument. 

A  second  argument  against  emission 
controls  has  been  economics.  Well,  once 
again  the  automobile  companies  have 
had  record  profits  and  sales,  and  this 
despite  the  enormous  price  increases  for 
their  automobiles.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  enormous  industry,  with  its 
enormous  profits,  cannot  produce  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  economically.  In 
fact,  American  auto  companies  can  do 
this,  as  they  have  shown  when  forced  to 
produce  a  better  product.  If  nothing  else, 
they  can  apply  some  of  their  profits  to- 
ward reducing  the  pollution  load.  By 
now  it  is  obvious  that  I  consider  the 
arguments  of  the  automobile  industry  in 
favor  of  delaying  auto  emission  stand- 
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ards  to  be  a  case  of  special  pleading.  As 
in  most  cases  of  special  pleading,  the 
auto  industry  position  is  not  consistent 
with  proper  public  policy.  This  has  been 
documented  time  and  again,  and  can 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  press  ac- 
counts on  this  subject.  It  is  important 
to  remember  this  when  the  letters  now 
being  generated  by  Detroit  to  lobby  the 
Congress  arrive. 

In  order  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  recent  articles  on  the  auto  indus- 
tries' profits,  and  plans  for  auto  emission 
controls  in  California,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  18, 1977] 
GM   Cars   in   State   To   Have   Advanced 
Emission  Units 

(By  Harry  Anderson) 

General  Motors  Corp.  will  install  three-way 
cataljrtic  converters  and  electronically  con- 
trolled carburetors  on  a  limited  number  of 
cars  to  be  sold  In  California  beginning  this 
fall,  GM  President  Elliott  M.  Estes  said  h.re 
Thursday. 

GM  thus  becomes  the  third  auto  maker  to 
experiment  with  such  advanced  emissions 
control  systems  to  meet  California's  tougher 
pollution  standards.  Volvo  first  introduced 
them  on  1977  four-cylinder  models,  and  ear- 
lier this  month  Ford  Motor  Co.  said  it  would 
install  similar  devices  on  about  30,000  1978- 
model  Pintos  and  Mercury  Bobcats  to  be  sold 
In  the  state. 

During  a  press  conference  at  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  Estes  said  GM — 
which  had  earlier  expressed  concern  that 
such  three-way  catalytic  devices  might  not 
be  practical — would  introduce  them  on  1978 
Pontiac  Sunblrds  equipped  with  2.5  liter, 
four-cylinder  engines  and  1978  Bulck  Sky- 
hawks  equipped  with  3.8  liter,  V-6  engines. 
He  said  he  expected  the  new  system  will  be 
offered  on  "at  least  1,400"  cars  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  2,000  or  more. 

A  big  advantage  of  the  new  system,  said 
Estes,  wUl  be  to  boost  GM's  fuel  economy 
average  in  California.  Currently,  the  com- 
pany's car  get  about  2  miles  per  gallon  less, 
on  average,  than  those  sold  In  the  other  49 
states.  The  fuel  penalty  has  been  attributed 
to  the  state's  tighter  pollution  limits. 

"We've  got  a  chance  of  being  within  one 
mile  per  gallon  of  the  federal  fuel  economy 
average"  on  1978  models  sold  in  California, 
he  said. 

Estes  said  GM  had  recently  discovered  a 
means  to  use  a  conventional  automobile  car- 
buretor with  a  three-way  catalytic  converter 
by  utilizing  an  electronic  exhaust  feedback 
and  fuel  metering  system.  Previously,  the  ad- 
vanced converters  could  only  be  used  with  a 
much  more  expensive  fuel  Injection  system 
which  GM  didn't  think  was  "reasonable"  for 
mass  production  of  cars,  he  said. 

(Catalytic  converters  have  been  used  on 
most  new  cars  since  1975  to  control  emis- 
sions while  affording  better  fuel  economy. 
"Three-way"  converters  are  so  named  because 
they  are  able  to  reduce  emissions  of  all  three 
major  automotive  air  p>ollutants,  while  pres- 
ent converters  affect  only  two.) 

The  company  has  not  decided  how  much 
more  it  will  charge  for  cars  equipped  with 
the  new  system,  Estes  said,  but  he  expects  Its 
cost  to  be  "less  than  half"  what  it  would  have 
been  if  GM  had  used  fuel  injection  Instead 
of  the  conventional  carburetor.  Fuel  injec- 
tion now  costs  $100  to  $300  extra,  he  added. 

"We're  initiating  this  on  a  relatively  low 
volume  in  California  on  the  basis  that  this 
may  be  the  next  technological  step  In  the 
emission  control  program,"  he  said. 

However,  he  declined  to  say  If  GM  would 
utilize  the  new  system  on  all  of  Its  cars  If  it 
proves  successful  In  California.  Eventually, 
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the  nation  may  have  to  develop 
program  In  which  some  cars  will 
with  more  pollution  control  devlc«  s 
pollution  areas. 

"We  say  that  maybe  we  shouldn  't 
same  car  Into  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
wind  blows  every  day  so  damned 
whatever  comes  out  ends  up  in 
three  minutes,"  said  Estes. 

Previously,  OM  had  expressed  - 
if  all  cars  were  equipped  with 
converters  there  would  be  insu 
dlum  to  meet  production  needs, 
a  trace  element  extracted  during 
of  platinum.  Is  an  essential  part 
vanced  catalytic  system.) 

However,    Estes    said    Thursdaj 
foresees  no  shortage  of  the  metal 
confined  to  California  cars. 

The  OM  executive  said  the 
been  unable  thus  far  to  solve 
with  the  advanced  system.  Its  _ 
which  directs  the  flow  of  fuel 
carburetor  according  to  the  amoi^it 
lutants   it   measures   In   the   car 
must  presently  be  replaced  every  2C 
although  "we're  trying  to  get  to  J 
said  the  sensor  costs  less  than  $20. 

(Volvo    recommends    that    its 
changed   every   15,000   miles,   and 
specified  a  change  every  25,000  mljes 

At   the  press   conference,   Estes 
that: 

He  expects  1978-model  GM  cars 
better  than  19  miles  per  gallon  o 
and  "hopefully  191/2  m.p.g."  That 
with  18.4  m.p.g.  for  1977.  He  said 
pany  expects  to  meet  increasingly 
eral  requirements  for  fuel  economy 
limiting  production  of  its  bigges 
least  through  1980.  The  auto  makers 
average  18  m.p.g.  for  their  1978 
m.p.g.   on   the   1979s  and  20  m.p 
1980s. 

"We  will  have  redesigned  everv 
In  our  line  by  1980  to  improve  fuel  ,w„ 
he  said.  Its  redesigned  intermedii  te 
such   as   Oldsmoblle   Cutlass  and 

Monte  Carlo — which  will  be 

fall   will   average  3   m.p.g.   more 
1977  counterparts,  he  said. 

GM  has  made  "significant  ^--„- 
veloping    a    new    zinc/nicker  oxld  > 
which  could  lead  to  production  o 
weight,  inexpensive  electric  committer 

Such  a  vehicle  could  become  an 
factor  in  "at  least  10  years  or  so.' 
trie    car's   drawbaclcs   until   now 
the   high   cost  and   weight  of 
acid  batteries. 

He  said  GM  has  a  "tremendousAr 
program   to   produce   a   2,500-pouqd 
two-seat  electric  car  with  luggage 
a  range  of  100  miles  at  up  to  50  m 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb. 
Ford  Sales,  Profits  at  Peai  : 
(By  Douglas  Williams) 

Detroit,    Feb.    15. — Despite    a 
strike  last  fall.  Ford  Motor  Co.  toda' 
worldwide  record  sales  and  profits 
or  $28.8  billion  and  $983  million 

The  Ford  results  had  been 

pated  and  followed  by  a  week 

Corp.'s  similar  report  of  a  record 
profit  on  worldwide  sales  of  $47.2 

Ford  dollar  sales  were  up  20  per 
1975's  record  $24  billion  and  profits 
14  percent  from  the  previous  recorl 
million  set  in  1973. 

Total  car  and  truck  sales  for  ._ 
record  5.3  million  compared  to  the 
4.6  million  set  last  year. 

A    joint    statement    by    chairmaii 
board  Henry  Ford  II  and  president 
ca  said  the  14  per  cent  rise  in 
1973  was  actually  a  14  per  cent 
measured   in   constant   dollars   to 
Inflation. 
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The  strike  by  the  United  Auto  Workers 
against  Ford  last  September  and  October 
reduced  sales  by  438,000  cars  and  trucks  or 
about  $2.1  bUllon  and  profits  by  $348  million, 
the  company  said. 

A  change  In  accounting  practices  to  the 
last-ln-flrst-out  (LIFO)  method  reduced 
profits  by  another  $81  million. 

Ford  Indicated  its  expected  results  in  a 
contradictory  year  when  It  worked  five  as- 
sembly plants,  employing  23,000  blue  collar 
workers,  over  the  Christmas  to  New  Year 
holiday  producing  intermediate  and  larger 
cars. 

A  major  assembler  in  those  plants,  the 
most  common  UAW  classification,  grossed 
Just  over  $168  for  each  eight-hour  day  clocked 
in  that  period. 

Federal  income  taxes  for  1976  were  $731 
million,  according  to  lacocca  and  Ford. 

In  their  Joint  statement,  the  Ford  execu- 
tives said:  "The  U.S.  economy  is  recovering 
from  the  pause  that  started  last  summer.  In 
recent  months,  most  leading  indicators  in- 
creased at  an  accelerated  rate,  giving  us  con- 
fidence that  the  recovery  will  continue 
through  1977." 

They  said  the  company  produced  3.5  cents 
profits  on  each  dollar  of  sales  during  1976, 
compared  with  1.4  cents  on  each  sales  dollar 
in  1975  and  4.0  cents  in  1973. 

General  Motors  made  the  same  compari- 
son a  week  ago,  quoting  6.2  cents  in  after 
tax  profit  on  the  sales  dollar  in  1976  versus 
3.5  cents  in  1975  and  6.7  cents  in  1973. 

B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  a  major  tire  and  rubber 
maker,  yesterday  reported  sharply  lower  earn- 
ings for  1976.  which  it  blamed  on  a  141-day 
strike  by  the  United  Rubberworkers  Union 
last  year. 

Goodrich  said  its  profits  in  the  fourth 
quarter  jumped  to  $22.9  million  ($1.53  a 
share) ,  nearly  five  times  1975's  fourth-quar- 
ter earnings  of  $3.9  million  (23  cents).  Sales 
In  the  quarter  gained  nearly  3  per  cent.  $510  3 
million  from  $495.9  million. 

But  for  all  of  1976,  Goodrich  earned  $15  8 
million  (95  cents) ,  off  28  per  cent  from  1975's 
$22.1  million  $.41).  Sales  for  the  year  rose 
nearly  5  per  cent  to  $1,996  billion  from  $1  901 
billion. 


DAIRYMEN  OPERATING  AT  A  LOSS 

Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1977 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Oklahoma  State  University  has  com- 
pleted a  study  showing  that  dairymen  in 
Oklahoma  and  surrounding  States  are 
losing  $79.66  a  year  on  each  cow  they 
are  milking. 

Worse,  in  the  Midsouth  region,  dairy- 
men are  losing  $174.58  annually,  accord- 
ing to  the  OSU  study  by  three  experts. 

At  present,  dairymen  are  receiving 
parity  support  of  77  percent.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  raising  parity  to  90 

percent — which  would  assure  a  profit 

not  a  loss — for  farmers  who  produce  the 
milk  for  our  tables. 

Several  factors  enter  the  current 
picture. 

The  drought  has  reduced  foliage  sup- 
plies and  dairymen  are  forced  to  feed 
their  herds  more  expensive  grain. 

Because  of  an  equally  sluggish  market 
for  beef  cattle,  dairymen  are  resisting 
the  possibility  of  selling  mUk  cows  to 
the  hamburger  factory.  Should  the  red 
meat  market   improve,   I  believe  that 
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many  cows  that  are  being  milked  would 
be  sold  to  slaughter. 

The  beef  market  is  so  poor,  I  am  told, 
that  some  ranchers  have  started  selling 
their  calves  and  milking  beef  cows  be- 
cause they  need  the  cash  flow — even  if 
costs  of  production  exceed  the  price  they 
get  for  milk. 

Housewives  across  the  land  should 
know  that  our  farmers  must  have  a 
profit  if  they  are  to  continue  producing 
the  milk,  meat,  and  other  foods  which 
we  feed  our  families.  Congress  should 
take  early  steps  to  change  public  policy 
and  place  dairymen  and  ranchers  on  a 
solid  footing  for  economic  survival. 


FEDERAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  AMMERMAN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
newspaper  report  to  the  citizens  of  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  week  concerns  the  Federal 
flood  insurance  program.  I  believe  the 
information  would  be  of  value  to  the 
Members. 

An  important  concern  of  mine  for  the 
past  several  days  has  been  the  threat 
of  widespread  flooding  this  spring  in  the 
23d  District,  and  the  rest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  a  result  of  the  severe  winter. 

A  number  of  Pennsylvania  State  offi- 
cials were  in  Washington  recently  to 
brief  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion on  the  flood  situation,  among  other 
matters. 

They  say  the  buildup  of  snow  and  ice 
this  winter  has  been  the  worst  since  the 
1930's.  In  some  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  40 
inches. 

If  we  have  a  fast  thaw  or  extensive 
rainfall  during  the  thaw,  the  ground  will 
not  be  able  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  melting  snow  and  there  will  be  very 
damaging  floods. 

At  this  point  there  is  no  cause  for 
public  alarm.  Disastrous  flooding  is  not 
inevitable,  and  a  gentle  thaw  could  re- 
solve much  of  the  problem. 

However,  it  does  seem  likely  that  there 
will  be  at  least  some  flood  damage  this 
spring,  and  I  think  prudence  would  dic- 
tate that  the  residents  of  the  23d  Dis- 
trict take  some  precautions  against  the 
threat. 

The  Government  cannot  stop  floods 
from  occurring.  But  your  Government 
has  made  available  to  you  a  program 
which  can  help  you  protect  yourself 
from  flood  losses — the  Federal  flood  in- 
surance program. 

Most  of  the  communities  in  the  23d 
District  already  are  participating  in  the 
program.  I  urge  those  communities  that 
are  not  participating  to  reexamine  their 
situations  and  take  another  look  at  the 
program. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  HUD,  here  in  Wash- 
ington has  authorized  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  in 
Harrisburg  to  help  communities  prepare 
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their  applications.  And  HUD  has  prom- 
ised that  it  will  cut  the  time  it  takes  for 
the  applications  to  be  processed  in  Wash- 
ington from  the  normal  6  days  to  3. 

In  a  participating  community  home- 
owners can  purchase  up  to  $35,000  insur- 
ance coverage  on  the  houses  plus  $10,000 
on  contents. 

The  premium  rate,  which  is  federally 
subsidized,  is  25  cents  per  $100  worth  of 
coverage  on  your  house;  35  cents  per 
$100  for  the  contents.  The  maximum 
possible  premium  for  a  single-family 
home  is  $12230. 

This  coverage  may  be  obtained  from 
any  licensed  insurance  agent. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  there  is  a  15-day  waiting  period  be- 
fore new  policies  become  effective.  So 
the  sooner  you  acquire  it  the  better. 

I  am  not  an  insurance  agent  and  I  am 
not  telling  you  to  go  out  and  buy  the 
flood  insurance. 

I  am  telling  you  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment established  this  program  in 
1973,  that  it  is  available  to  you  and  that 
given  the  prospects  for  flooding  this  year, 
it  is  a  way  to  protect  yourself  against 
losses. 

You  ought  to  consider  it. 

Twenty-third  Congressional  District 

communities  not  participating  in  the 

flood    insurance    PROGRAM 

(As  Of  Dec.  31,  1976— Data  supplied  by  HUD) 
Cameron  County 
(All   participating.) 

Centre  County 
Taylor  Twp. 

Clarion  County  (part) 

Ashland  Twp. 
Beaver  Twp. 
Knox  Borough. 
Millcreek  Twp. 
Salem  Twp. 
Shippenville  Borough. 
StrattanviUe  Borough. 
Washington  Twp. 

Clearfisld  County 
Bloom  Twp. 
Boggs  Twp. 
Bradford  Twp. 
Brady  Twp. 
Burnslde  Borough. 
Chest  Twp. 
Decatur  Twp. 
Glenhope  Borough. 
Greenwood  Twp. 
Houtzdale  Borough. 
Huston  Twp. 
Jordan  Twp. 
Karthaus  Twp. 
Lumber  City  Borough. 
Mahaffey  Borough. 
New  Washington  Borough. 
Newburg  Borough. 
Osceola  Mills  Borough. 
Penn  Twp. 
Pike  Twp. 
Trout viUe  Borough. 
Union  Twp. 
Wallaceton  Borough. 
Woodward  Twp. 

Clinton  County 
Crawford  Twp. 
Gallagher  Twp. 
Grugan  Twp. 
Leidy  Twp. 
Loganton  Borough. 
West  Keating  Twp. 

Elk  County 

Benezette  Twp. 

Horton  Twp.  .4 
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Millstone  Twp 
Spring  Creek  Twp. 

Forest  County 

Barnett  Twp. 
Green  Twp. 
Klngsley  Twp. 
Tlonesta  Twp. 

McKean  County 
Kane  Borough. 
Otto  Twp. 
Westmore  rwp. 

Potter  County 
Bingham  Twp. 
Clara  Twp. 
Keating  Twp. 
Pleasant  Valley  Twp. 
Portage  Twp. 
Sylvanla  Twp. 

Venango  County 
Allegheny  Twp. 
Canal  Twp. 
Cherrytree  Twp. 
Prenchcreek  TVp. 
Irwin  Twp 
Jackson  Twp. 
Mineral  Twp. 
Oakland  Twp. 
Pinegrove  Twp. 
Plum  Twp. 
Richland  Twp. 
Rockland  Twp. 
Scrubgrass  Twp. 
Utica  Borough. 
Victory  Twp 

Warren  County 
Bear  Lake  Borough. 
Cherry  Grove  Twp. 
Clarendon  Borough. 
Deerfleld  Twp. 
Eldred  Twp. 
Freehold  Twp. 
Limestone  Twp. 
Southwest  Twp. 
Spring  Creek  Twp. 
Sugar  Grove  Twp. 
Triumph  Twp. 
Watson  Twp. 
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reminder  of  the  necessity  of  halting  such 
actions  in  the  future: 

Abject  surrender  of  notorious  gangster 
and  murderer  Abu  Daoud  is  a  shameful  and 
revolting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public of  France.  In  keeping  with  your  hu- 
miliation it  is  fitting  that  you  lower  the 
Tri-color  to  half-mast  in  memory  of  the 
honor  of  the  France  that  once  was. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Michael 
Mann,  president  of  the  Loyal  League  of 
Yiddish  Sons  of  Erin,  for  bringing  this 
important  statement  to  my  attention. 


LOYAL  LEAGUE  OF  YIDDISH  SONS 
OF  ERIN  CONDEMNS  RELEASE  OF 
ABU  DAOUD 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
serious  problem  of  international  terror- 
ism which  continues  to  threaten  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  citizens  of  all  na- 
tions. 

The  Loyal  League  of  Yiddish  Sons  of 
Erin  joins  with  me  in  condemning  the 
many  acts  of  terrorism  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  in  recent  years, 
and  in  particular,  concerns  itself  with 
the  continuous  struggles  of  Israel  and 
Ireland. 

In  concert  with  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  expressed  my  extreme  disapproval 
of  France's  action  in  releasing  terrorist 
Abu  Daoud.  The  Loyal  League  of  Yid- 
dish Sons  of  Erin  has  voiced  these  same 
views  in  the  form  of  a  mailgram  to  the 
Honorable  Jacques  Kosciusko-Morizet, 
Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United 
States.  I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  Insert 
the  contents  of  this  correspondence  as  a 


WHAT  DO  THEY  WANT? 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
and  age  when  the  environmental  impact 
statement  on  just  about  everything  has 
become  a  goal  in  itself,  rather  than  a 
step  to  a  further  goal,  it  is  occasionally 
appropriate  to  stop  and  wonder  what  is 
happening,  and  if  what  is  happening  is 
what  we  really  want  to  happen. 

The  February  18,  1977  edition  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Newsletter  contains  a  con- 
versation piece  by  Mike  Molony  which 
asks  a  question  we  all  need  to  ponder.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Conversation  Piece:  What  Do  the 
Environmentalists  Want? 

A  184-page  answer  to  that  question  was 
released  here  in  Washington  last  week.  The 
product  of  a  $60,000  grant  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund,  Inc.,  the  report,  en- 
titled "The  Unfinished  Agenda,"  is  billed  as 
a  "consensus  document."  In  it,  the  nation's 
leading  environmental  organizations,  includ- 
ing Friends  of  the  Earth,  Sierra  Club,  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council,  Wilderness 
Society,  Zero  Population  Growth,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Iz&ak  Walton 
League,  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Assn.  and  the  National  and  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Societies,  reveal  their  collective 
perception  of  the  critical  issues  of  the  next 
decade. 

To  a  great  extent,  most  of  the  ideas  in 
this  "Citizens'  Policy  Guide  to  Environmen- 
tal Issues"  have  been  aired  before  in  other 
reports,  of  other  studies,  by  other  task 
forces,  funded  by  other  foundations. 

Where  this  particular  document  breaks 
new  and  disturbing  ground,  however,  is  In 
some  recommendations  which  seem  less  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  more  related  to  our  social 
and  economic  value  system  and  the  basic 
political  philosophy  of  this  nation. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  mask  this  focus. 
"This  book  is  about  a  world  transition  from 
abundance  to  scarcity,"  they  say,  "a  transi- 
tion which  requires  a  profound  change  of  hu- 
man values."  And  what  are  some  of  these 
values  which  the  environmental  consensus 
feels  must  be  changed?  Here  are  a  few; 

Establish  a  national  goal  of  population  sta- 
bilization or  gradual  decrease; 

Eliminate  additional  tax  benefits  for  those 
with  three  or  more  children; 

Gradually  reduce  and  stabilize  quotas  for 
legal  immigration; 

All  forms  of  foreign  assistance  should  be 
linked  to  bringing  birth  rates  Into  line  with 
death  rates; 
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An  all-out  effort  should  be  mide 
nate   the  most  significant  caus  > 
cancer — tobacco  smoke: 

The   U.S.   must   develop  a 
ethic; 

Certain    biological    and 
should  be  banned  entirely,  and 

The    Council    on    Envlronme4tal 
should  monitor  and  analyze  the 
tai   message  contained   In  all 
and  commercials  on  U.S.  televlsibn 

Now  this  Is  not  to  say  that  a 
of  sorts  cannot  be  made  betw 
these  factors  and  the  ultimate 
environment.  But  I  fear  that 
logic,  just  as  good  a  case  might 
the   environmental   undeslrablU^y 
more  of  the  personal  freedoms 
cherished  as  Americans.  Could 
made  about  the  negative 
pact  Inherent  In  our  freedom  to 
and  when  we  wish?  How  about 
to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  the  parf  s 
wilderness  areas  which  our  taxes 
serve  and  maintain? 

We  now  have  the  freedom  to 
ourselves  how  best  we  can  balanpe 
cern  for  the  quality  of  the 
our  desire  for  a  quality  of  life  m^de 
by  adequate  energy  supplies 
economy.  Is  this  right  In  the  bes 
the  environment?  Perhaps  not 
maintain  that  overall,  it  Is  In  the 
est  of  the  people. 

The  environmental  Issue  Is  ai 
one  and  is  certain  to  spawn 
propose,  and  wish  they  could 
and  unjustifiable  solutions  to 
mental  problems.  To  balance  this 
persons  must   never   hesitate   to 
against  unreasonable  Ideas  for 
wrongly    branded    as    not    favoring 
safe  and  healthful  environment 
Preservation  of  our  environment 
top  priority — but  not  the  only 

— Mike 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  DEIIT 

OF    PE>fNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElH'ATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hy  April  8 
President  Carter  must  start  o  act  on 
the  recent  recommendation  of  ;he  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  tof  impose  a 
tariff  rate/quota  system  on  shofe  imports. 
The  Commission  recently  conaluded,  by 
a  unanimous  margin,  that  increased  Im- 
ports of  shoes  have  severely  dai  tiaged  the 
domestic  industry,  displaced  wo  rkers,  and 
threaten  the  remaining  work  f  o:  ce  should 
the  imports  continue  unabated 

In  an  informative  letter  to  President 
Carter,  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  has  delineated  the  prob  ems  con- 
fronting the  265.000  workers  ii  the  shoe 
industry.  I  am  including  it  at  t  le  end  of 
my  statement  for  my  colleagues'  infor- 
mation. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  person- 
ally do  not  believe  that  we  car  continue 
to  systematically  disregard  the  fate  of 
small,  labor-intensive  industries  in  the 
United  States.  Such  a  policy  ignores  the 
importance  of  the  large  number  of  jobs 
presently  provided  in  labor-int  ;nsive  in- 
dustries, and  second,  ignores  he  direct 
dependence  of  hundreds  of  American 
town.9  on  manufacturing  plant;  engaged 
in  the  labor-intensive  production  of 
goods.  It  is  the  payroll  of  the  nanufac- 
turing  plant  circulating  in  thu  form  of 
wages  in  a  community  that  prov  des  other 
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jobs,  that  buys  homes,  that  pays  taxes, 
that  provides  community  services.  At  a 
time  when  we  need  more  jobs,  it  is  ironic 
that  we  would  consider  not  protecting  the 
ones  we  already  have. 

It  would  seem  fitting  at  the  start  of 
this  new  administration  to  reexamine 
those  trade  policies  that  directly  and 
often  adversely,  affect  the  work  force  in 
the  United  States.  The  case  involving  the 
shoe  industry  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

AFLr-CIO  President  Meany  "s  letter  fol- 
lows: 

AFL-CIO, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  14,  1977. 
The  PBEsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  AFL-CIO  urges 
you  to  save  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican shoe  workers  by  acting  immediately  to 
curb  the  flood  of  Imported  shoes  now  destroy- 
ing U.S.  Jobs  and  production. 

On  December  28,  1976,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  unanimously  concluded 
that  the  Industry  had  been  severely  Injured 
by  Imports — the  second  finding  of  injury  In 
less  than  a  year.  And  Imports  still  pour  In. 

Shoe  Imports  have  risen  from  over  21%  of 
the  U.S.  market  in  1968  to  about  50%  in 
1977.  During  this  period  alone,  about  70,000 
jobs  In  the  U.S.  shoe  Industry  have  been 
lost.  The  specific  Job  losses  and  plant  shut- 
downs have  affected  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  nation — more 
than  100  in  the  past  two  years.  These  Job 
losses  also  affect  Jobs  of  workers  In  supplying 
Industries  and  local  government  workers, 
since  the  tax  base  of  the  community  has  been 
destroyed. 

While  the  Congress  is  being  urged  to  adopt 
special  programs  to  create  Jobs,  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  ignore  the  265,000  Jobs  In  shoe 
production  and  related  Industries  now  en- 
dangered. 

Because  these  problems  are  so  serious,  the 
AFL-CIO  is  concerned  that  the  International 
Trade  Commission  did  not  grant  the  union 
request  for  quotas  on  imports.  That  would 
be  the  most  effective  and  least  expensive 
remedy  for  workers,  employers,  consumers 
and  ta.xpayers.  Instead,  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  recommended  a  tariff  rate  quota. 
Such  a  quota  will  have  no  substantial  effect 
without  these  three  factors:  (1)  Raise  that 
tariff  quota  rate  by  50  percentage  points:  (2) 
permit  no  exceptions  and  (3)  hold  the  tariff 
level  for  at  least  five  years.  Anything  less 
amounts  to  slow  but  certain  death  of  the 
Industry  and  a  substantial  loss  of  Jobs. 

We  urge  you  to  regulate  shoe  Imports  as 
soon  as  possible  with  effective  actions. 
Sincerely, 

George  Meant, 

President. 

RECENT  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  AXEL  H 
HEIMER   OF  ST.   THOMAS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  achievement  of  a  na- 
tive Virgin  Islander.  Mr.  Axel  H.  Heimer 
of  St.  Thomas. 

While  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  Acting  Comptroller  for 
the  government  of  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territories.  Mr.  Heimer  received  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Governor 
of  the  territory  in  appreciation  for  the 
technical  assistance  and  training  he  pro- 
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vided  to  the  staff  of  the  bureau  of  budget 
and  management  research  in  developing 
an  indirect  cost  allocation  plan  for  the 
government  of  Guam. 

Governor  Ricardo  Bordallo  called  Mr. 
Heimer's  contributions  "above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty"  and  his  able  and 
expert  assistance  invaluable.  The  chief 
executive  of  the  territory  likewise  in- 
ducted Mr.  Heimer  into  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  the  Chammori. 

The  outstanding  performance  and  ex- 
pertise offered  by  this  Virgin  Islander  to 
his  sister  territory  is  a  source  of  pride  for 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  On 
their  behalf,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Axel  H. 
Heimer  and  salute  his  professional  con- 
tribution. 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


OF    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arizona 
citizens  are  shocked  by  President 
Carter's  sudden  decision  to  cut  funds  for 
the  Central  Arizona  project  from  the 
fiscal  year  1978  Federal  budget. 

This  is  a  vital  reclamation  project  that 
has  been  underway  since  it  was  first  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  1968.  The  CAP 
is  20  percent  completed,  and  we  cur- 
rently have  invested  more  than  $390  mil- 
lion in  its  development  and  construction. 
It  would  be  economically  and  environ- 
mentally foolish  to  stop  this  project  now, 
I  hope  that  both  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  Congress  will  realize  that  fact. 
Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee this  morning  to  explain  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  I  am  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  was  not  impressed  with 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  administra- 
tion's position  or  the  way  in  which  the 
decision  to  delete  funding  for  the  CAP 
was  reached. 

I  would  like  to  include  my  remarks  to 
Secretary  Andrus  during  the  committee 
meeting  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement    op   Hon.    Eldon    Rudd,    During 
Appearance  of  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  D. 
Andrus  Before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, February  23.  1977 
Secretary  Andrus,  the  Imperial  Presidency 
was  established  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
when  President  Carter  ordered  a  halt  to  the 
funding  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
18  other  reclamation  works. 

The  President  says  he  moved  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  environment  and  the  economy. 
Well,  people  are  a  most  Important  part  of 
the  environment  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  economy  of  much  of  the  West  Is  de- 
pendent upon  water  collected  and  delivered 
by  reclamation  projects. 

I  was  out  of  Washington  on  a  Congres- 
sional mission  to  the  Panama  Canal  when 
the  White  House  announcement  was  called 
Into  my  office  at  7:40  p.m.  last  Friday.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  member  of  the  Arizona 
del^ation  had  been  consulted  in  advance 
about  the  President's  decision. 

Either  the  President  had  been  badly  mis- 
informed— or  his  action  demonstrates  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  states  affected,  and  Ignores  the  wisdom 
of  prior  Congresses  and  prior  Presidents  who 
authorized  these  projects. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  President's  action.  I 
am  dismayed  by  his  apparent  lack  of  under- 
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standing  of  the  value  of  reclamation  I  am 
incensed  by  the  manner  In  which  his  decision 
was  communicated. 

Was  this  the  action  of  a  wise,  compassion- 
ate, prudent  President?  Did  he  come  to  the 
Congress  with  newly  discovered  engineering 
and  economic  data?  Did  he  solicit  our  advice 
to  the  course  he  proposed  to  take? 

No,  Indeed.  He  announced  the  decision  with 
all  the  humility  and  compassion  of  an  arro- 
gant emperor. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  which  passed  the  Congress  In  1968, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Carl  Hay- 
den,  a  distinguished  Senator  who  is  revered 
for  his  accomplishments  for  Arizona  and  the 
nation. 

The  90th  Congress  authorized  funds  for 
engineering  In  the  FY  1970  budget,  and  each 
succeeding  Congress  has  authorized  addi- 
tional funds.  To  date,  $390.4  million  has  been 
Invested  In  the  project. 

This  construction  is  to  deliver  a  portion  of 
Arizona's  share  of  the  Colorado  River  water 
to  the  water-short  municipal,  Industrial,  and 
agricultural  users  in  Central  Arizona. 

Originally  thought  of  as  a  rescue  operation 
for  agriculture,  the  population  growth  has 
changed  that  emphasis,  with  approximately 
50  per  cent  now  being  allocated  to  municipal 
£Uid  Industrial  users. 

The  cut-off  of  funding  will  eliminate  many 
Jobs  In  Arizona.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
President's  press  secretary  has  dismissed  this 
aspect,  saying  that  "Most  of  the  workers  are 
transients." 

Does  the  President  mean  that  transients 
aren't  people  who  need  jobs?  Doesn't  the 
President  know  that  highly  skilled  construc- 
tion workers  are  required  by  their  trade  to 
move  from  job  site  to  job  site?  You  can't 
stay  In  one  place  for  30  years  drilling 
tunnels. 

President  Carter  and  his  advisors — and  I 
would  guess  you  to  be  one  of  them — have 
had  about  four  weeks  to  review  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  the  other  projects  to 
make  up  their  minds.  Prior  Congresses  and 
two  former  Presidents,  after  years  of  study 
and  continued  examination,  all  concluded 
that  the  CAP  was  a  worthwhile  Investment — 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  Arizona. 

These  funds  are  not  giveaways  to  the 
states  Involved.  They  are  Investments — and 
over  the  long-term  most  of  the  money  will 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  treasury.  In  fact. 
Western  reclamation  projects  have  pro- 
duced more  wealth  than  all  the  gold  ever 
mined  In  the  United  States.  Water  is  the 
foundation  for  all  that  has  been  built  in 
the  West. 

If  this  project  Is  stopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  we  will  lose  the  $390  million 
already  Invested.  If  it  Is  delayed,  2  million 
people  will  face  a  certain  serious  water  short- 
age by  the  end  of  the  next  decade. 

At  a  time  when  the  West  Is  suffering  from 
an  acute  water  shortage.  It  is  difficult — If 
not  Impossible — to  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's logic. 

I  can  only  guess  that  the  President  and 
his  advisors  took  a  survey  of  the  vote  coimt 
across  the  United  States,  and  have  deter- 
mined that  those  states  like  Arizona  that 
did  not  support  him  must  now  be  penalized 
for  their  political  views. 


CUT  REDTAPE  AND  PAPERWORK 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  in  1970  to  protect  American 
workers  from  occupational  accidents  and 
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diseases.  But  in  creating  the  administra- 
tive infrastructure  of  OSHA,  Congress 
also  created  massive  paperwork  burdens 
for  every  employer  in  America. 

The  enabling  statute  does  state  that 
information  required  for  the  administra- 
tion of  OSHA  should  be  obtained  with  a 
"minimum  burden  upon  employers." 
However,  in  hearings  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, witnesses  constantly  complained  of 
what  they  felt  were  uimecessary  paper- 
work requirements  of  OSHA. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 
recognized  the  need  for  an  in-depth,  but 
expedited  analysis  of  the  more  pressing 
paperwork  burdens  associated  with  the 
administration  of  OSHA.  In  4  months, 
time,  the  Commission  presented  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  just  such  an 
analysis,  plus  26  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  actual  paperwork  reductions,  or 
areas  of  paperwork  which  should  be 
monitored  as  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  reporting  requirements  and 
various  safety  and  health  standards 
progress. 

These  recommendations  include: 

Relieving  employers  with  less  than  100 
employees  of  the  need  to  keep  a  log  of 
illnesses  and  injuries; 

Employers  subject  to  multiple  Federal 
agency  jurisdictions  should  be  able  to  re- 
port to  a  single  source,  which  would  in 
turn  notify  Federal  and  State  agencies 
requiring  information ; 

Eliminating  recordkeeping  require- 
ments which  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
employee  safety  and  health  ; 

Developing  an  onsite  consultation  pro- 
gram to  assist  employers  in  complying 
with  substantive  and  administrative  re- 
quirements of  OSHA; 

The  Commission  recommended  that: 

Congress  should  reconsider  its  need 
for  the  very  complex  and  expensive  an- 
nual report  which  OSHA  must  submit; 

Other  recommendations  include  iden- 
tification of  paperwork  burden  areas 
which  show  promise  of  significant  paper- 
work reductions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OSHA  study  has  out- 
lined many  areas  of  passible  paperwork 
reform — reforms  which  can  save  the 
American  businessmar,  particularly  the 
small  businessman,  millions  of  dollars, 
millions  of  man-hours,  and  immeasura- 
ble frustration.  I  shall  discuss  other  Com- 
mission study  efforts  in  the  days  ahead, 
including  our  examination  of  the  Em- 
ployment Retirement  Income  Security 
Act,  ERISA,  and  shall  report  to  the 
House  specific  savings  associated  with 
the  implementation  of  our  paperwork 
reductions  recommended  for  OSHA  and 
other  programs. 


LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT 
DIPLOMATIC  IMMUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  abused  areas  of  our  law  is  that 
providing  for  diplomatic  immunity. 
Many  foreign  diplomats  and  their  staffs 
violate  our  laws  with  immunity.  Then  if 
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anyone  tries  to  do  something  about  It, 
they  fall  back  on  the  claim  of  diplomatic 
immunity. 

Embassy  personnel  will  park  their 
cars  in  illegal  zones  and  refuse  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  parking  violations.  They 
will  lease  apartments  and  then  refuse  to 
pay  the  rent  or  cover  any  damage  they 
may  have  done.  They  will  be  the  party  at 
fault  in  an  automobile  accident  yet  as- 
sume no  liability  to  the  injured  party. 

And  these  special  privileges  apply  not 
only  to  a  selected  few.  Embassy  secre- 
taries, cooks,  chauffeurs,  clerks,  and 
any  other  positions  you  can  imagine  are 
all  entitled  to  the  same  protection. 

This  situation  is  highly  unjust.  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  have  all  these  people  run- 
ning around  our  society  like  a  privileged 
class.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  severely  limit  diplomatic 
immunity. 

My  bill  would  exclude  most  of  the  peo- 
ple currently  protected  by  diplomatic 
immunity.  Cooks,  chauffeurs,  secretaries, 
and  other  staff  members  would  be  made 
responsible  for  their  acts. 

Specifically,  my  bill  restricts  those  eli- 
gible for  diplomatic  immunity  to  the 
head  of  the  diplomatic  mission  and  his 
immediate  family.  In  addition,  two 
members  of  the  staff  with  diplomatic 
rank  and  their  immediate  families  would 
also  be  entitled  to  this  protection.  No 
one  else  would  be  able  to  claim  the  privi- 
lege. 

My  bill  would  bring  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance to  the  area  of  diplomatic  immunity. 
The  time  for  reform  is  long  overdue. 


GEN.  TADEUSZ  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Record  the  following  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wyszynski,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Wyszynski  is  the 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

On  Fdjruary  12,  1977,  Mr.  Wyszynski 
attended  the  ceremonies  In  Philadelphia 
honoring  the  Revolutionary  War  hero. 
Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  At  this  cele- 
bration, Mr.  Wyszynski  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Remarks   by   Henry   J.   Wyszynski 

Thirty-three  years  ago  at  a  Constitutional 
Assembly  held  In  the  City  of  Buffalo.  New 
York,  individual  delegates  from  more  than 
thirty  states  representing  the  religious,  pro- 
fessional, veteran,  social  and  civic  groups  of 
Americans  of  Polish  heritage  met  to  organize 
a  national  umbrella  organization  to  concern 
itself  with  the  welfare  of  over  eleven  million 
Polish  Americans  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  state  division,  comprised  of  over 
250,000  Polish  Americans  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Philadelphia,  Berks,  Bucks.  Delaware 
and  Montgomery  counties  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

As  a  national  body,  the  Perish  American 
Congress  devotes  its  energies  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  people  of  Poland,  informing  the 
American  public  of  Poland's  historic  role, 
her  aims,  needs  and  her  rights  to  independ- 
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ence.   We   have   encouraged   c 
America's  democracy  supportlni 
loving  people  In  Poland  In  the 
social.  Ideological  and  economi^ 

On  the  domestic  front,  we 
ourselves  with  the  lmprovemen|t 
fare  of  Americans  of  Polish 
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standing  military  engineering 
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reaffirm  ourselvs  to  promulgate 
alms  and  purposes  of  our 
carry  on  the  traditions  set  out 
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With  the  help  and  assistance  of 
organizations   and    the    coopera 
federal,    state    and    local    govelnments    we 
pledge  you  this  rededicatlon,  so  pelp  us  God 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEllTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21 ,  1977 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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proper  form  for  employee  withholding 
had  not  been  filed. 

The  IRS  informed  the  center  that  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  the  proper  forms,  the 
center  had  been  wrongfully  withholding 
the  FICA  tax.  The  ms  told  the  center  to 
reimburse  the  employees  for  FICA  taxes 
withheld  and  that  the  IRS  would  reim- 
burse the  center. 

The  Jeflferson  County  Mental  Health 
Center  reimbursed  133  employees  for  a 
total  of  874,128.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
IRS  informed  the  center  that  proper 
forms  had  been  originally  filed  and  had 
now  been  located.  Consequently,  the  IRS 
said  it  would  not  reimburse  the  center 
for  money  it  had  already  returned  to 
employees. 

By  this  time,  it  was  too  late  to  get  the 
money  back  from  the  employees,  who 
had  spent  the  money  or  were  no  longer 
employed  by  the  center. 

The  IRS  cannot  remedy  this  unfor- 
tunate mistake  because  it  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  expend  funds  without  a 
legal  obligation  to  do  so  or  a  statutor>' 
authorization.  This  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determine  the 
amounts  withheld  and  treat  these 
amounts  as  tax  overpa3Tnents  which  are 
then  reimbursable  to  the  center. 

A  companion  bill  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Haskell.  I  hope  this  matter  can  be  en- 
acted upon  quickly  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion for  all  concerned. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  11,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  Mr.  Brademas,  addressed  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  NAICU,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  In  New  Orleans,  La. 

This  organization  is  comprised  of  over 
600  institutes  of  postsecondary  education 
and  includes  on  its  secretariat  the  chief 
executive  oflacers  of  18  national  post- 
secondary  education  associations. 

The  membership  was,  indeed,  fortu- 
nate to  hear  an  excellent  speech  entitled 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Higher 
Education"  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Brademas,  who  has  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
for  almost  two  decades.  During  this  time, 
he  has  developed  a  national  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  most  well-informed, 
articulate,  and  effective  education- 
oriented  legislators  in  this  body. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  address  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Fedehal  Government  and  Higher 
Edttcation 
( An  address  by  Congressman  John  Brademas, 
Chairman,  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Majority  Whip.  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Universities,  February  11,  1977,  New 
Orleans,  La.) 
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I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress you  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  As  one  who  has  a 
special  concern  for  private  higher  education 
and  who  has  for  over  eighteen  years  sat  on 
the  committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  responsibility  for  higher  educa- 
tion, I  applaud  the  formation  of  your  as- 
sociation and  am  confident  that  It  will  add 
a  new  dimension  to  the  shaping  of  Federal 
policy  In  this  field.  You  are  clearly  off  to  a 
running  start  by  the  selection  of  Steve  Mul- 
ler,  my  valued  friend  of  over  25  years  and 
an  outstanding  leader  in  American  educa- 
tion, as  the  first  Chairman  of  your  Board  of 
Directors,  and  John  Phillips,  an  experienced 
and  effective  advocate,  as  vour  Association 
President. 

I  should  like  today  to  share  some  thoughts 
with  you  on  what  I  perceive  to  be  some 
major  trends  In  postsecondary  education- 
suggest  the  Issues  these  trends  pose,  partlcul 
larly  for  Independant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, comment  on  the  likely  responses  to 
them  from  the  Federal  government;  and  then 
make  bold  to  suggest  what  your  role  can  be. 

TRENDS    IN    postsecondary    EDUCATION    NEW 

demands 

One  of  the  most  obvious  trends  affecting 
higher  education,  and,  indeed,  education  at 
all  levels.  Is  the  escalation  in  the  demands 
being  placed  on  educational  institutions  and 
educators.  As  a  nation  we  have  heaped  on 
education  the  responsibility  for  solving  many 
of  our  most  intractable  social  problems  and 
our  most  virulent  social  pathologies. 

We  expect  education  to  cure  the  effects  of 
centuries  of  slavery,  segregation  and  racism. 
We  expect  education  to  create  a  new  and 
equal  role  for  women  In  our  society.  We  ex- 
pect education  to  integrate  the  handicapped 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  We 
expect  education  to  turn  out  people  with  the 
life  skills  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of 
an  Industrial  society.  We  expect  education  to 
train  people  to  find  jobs  and  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  economy.  We  expect  educa- 
tion to  produce  both  good  citizens  and  sen- 
sitive human  beings.  We  expect  education  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  poor 
nutrition  habits.  Inadequate  consumer  In- 
formation, environmental  abuse,  and  tb« 
breakdown  of  the  family. 

You  and  I  know  that  many  of  our  social 
Institutions  are  in  a  state  of  flux  and  un- 
certainty, that  the  family,  the  neighborhood 
and  the  churches  have  all  lost  their  tradi- 
tional hold  on  Individuals.  But  we  seem  to 
think  that  our  educational  institutions 
must— and  can — take  over  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  these  changing  Institutions. 
educational  opportunity 

One  important  facet  of  these  new  demands 
on  education  Is  the  opening  of  opportuni- 
ties to  groups  that  have  heretofore  either 
been  excluded  from  or  not  enjoyed  the  full 
benefits  of  our  educational  system.  Minori- 
ties, women,  the  handicapped,  older  Ameri- 
cans and  adults  generally  are  demanding  that 
education  be  available  to  them  and  respon- 
sive to  their  needs.  The  assumption  that  a 
student  in  higher  education  Is  someone  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22  attending  a 
four-year  college  full  time  does  not  fit  the 
f^c^.  The  typical  student  Is  no  longer 
young,  full-time,  just  out  of  high  school,  a 
stranger  to  the  world  of  work,  necessarily 
seeking  either  a  set  of  skills  or  an  educa- 
tional credential.  And  he  Is  no  longer  over- 
whelmingly "he." 

quality  education 
Another  dimension  of  the  new  demands 
on  higher  education  is  the  renewed  em- 
phasis on  and  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation. For  example,  as  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  reported  this  week:  "Col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  country — 
from  Stanford  and  Harvard  Universities  to 
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Marlst  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York — 
are  reappraising  their  undergraduate  cur- 
rlcular"  A  major  thrust  of  this  reappraisal 
is  a  strengthening  of  the  liberal  arts. 

As  you  may  know,  an  intensive  review  of 
the  undergraduate  program  is  underway  at 
Harvard  College.  "The  baste  problem"  writes 
Dean  Henry  Rosovsky,  "is  that  our  students 
arrive  unevenly — sometimes  Inadequately — 
prepared;  the  variation  In  their  intellectual 
training  is  significant.  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  this  fact,"  he  continues.  "To  me 
It  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  oiir  open- 
ness to  a  large  and  heterogeneous  society. 
But  we  should  be  disturbed  if  some  of  our 
students  graduate  with  an  Inadequate  edu- 
cation. To  ensure  that  this  does  not  happen, 
we  first  need  to  define  a  set  of  standards 
for  undergraduate  instruction." 

And  Dean  Rosovsky  goes  on  to  describe 
the  process  whereby  members  of  the  Harvard 
community  are  seeking  to  define  those 
standards. 

But  the  movement  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  higher  education  extends  beyond  revitaliz- 
ing the  core  content  of  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum. It  also  Includes  a  new  emphasis  on 
providing  students  with  vocational  skills, 
however  broadly  or  narrowly  they  are  defined. 
This  concern  is  refiected  in  the  renewed  In- 
terest in  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion, career  education  and  competency-based 
education. 

Now  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  intense  and 
healthy  debate  in  higher  education  concern- 
ing the  proper  balance  In  defining  educa- 
tional goals  between  liberation  of  the  intel- 
lect and  provision  of  Job  skills.  In  his  re- 
cent annual  report.  President  MuUer  of 
Johns  Hopkins  made  a  powerful  case  for 
stressing  the"value  of  learning  for  Its  own 
sake."  He  is  right,  for  If  students  leave  the 
university  with  highly  marketable  skills  but 
few  qualities  of  mind  or  spirit,  higher  educa- 
tion will  have  failed.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
If  students  graduate  as  refined,  cultured  and 
enlightened  human  beings  yet  Ill-prepared 
to  earn  their  way  In  twentieth  century  Amer- 
ica, higher  education  will  also  have  been 
found  wanting. 

accountability 
The  renaissance  of  commitments  to  edu- 
cational quality  goes  hand  In  hand  with  a 
rising  insistence  on  accountability.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  being  called  to 
account  for  their  prudent  and  effectiveness 
In  expending  public  monies.  The  institutions 
are  being  asked  to  justify  to  students  and 
their  parents  their  Investment  of  time, 
energy  and  money. 

fiscal  stringency 
Still  another  trend  with  which  everyone 
In  this  room  Is  familiar  Is  the  increasingly 
stringent  financial  environment  within 
which  higher  education  exists.  The  halcyon 
days  of  the  '60s  are  long  behind  us.  There  Is 
Instead  a  go-slow  climate.  That  federal  and 
state  education  appropriations,  private  giv- 
ing, tuition  Increases  and  endowment  earn- 
ings are  all  at  best  only  keeping  pace  with 
the  rate  of  infiatlon  Is  a  reality  of  which 
you  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded. 

PXTBLIC    skepticism 

Together  with  the  belt  tightening  m 
higher  education — perhaps,  some  say  a  cause 
of  it — is  the  loss  of  faith  In  education.  Where 
supporters  of  education  once  needed  only 
to  express  their  needs  to  receive  sympathetic 
attention,  education  Is  now  the  stepchild 
whose  requests  are  greeted  with  skepticism. 

The  halo  surrounding  education  has  in 
part  been  dimmed  by  the  crisis  of  confidence 
in  all  our  Institutions.  Including  Congress. 
The  new  questioning  is  also  a  refiection  of 
the  swiftness  virlth  which  we  criticize  our 
educational  system  when  It  has  not  achieved 
the  impossible  task  of  solving  our  most  dlf- 
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ficult  problems  and  being  all  things  to  all 
people. 

state  role 

A  final  trend  of  potential  significance  to 
higher  education  Is  the  new  vigor  of  the 
states.  Statewide  planning  for  postsecondary 
education  and  the  rapid  growth  in  state  pro- 
grams of  need-based  student  aid  are  only 
two  manifestations  of  a  larger  role  for  the 
states   encotiraged    by    Federal    policy. 

All  these  trends  I  have  enumerated  are 
shaping  the  world  within  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  Independent  higher  education  will  live 
for  at  least  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  an 
environment  both  sobering  and  challenging 
and  one  that.  In  my  view,  poses  three  threats 
or  dangers  to  Independent  higher  education. 
dangers  to  independent   higher  education 

The  new  demands  on  higher  education, 
the  concern  to  improve  its  quality,  the  cost 
burden  of  satisfying  mandates  for  account- 
ability, the  lack  of  adequate  funds — all  these 
developments  can  threaten  the  continued 
viability  or,  at  least,  vigor  of  some  of  our 
Independent  colleges  and  universities. 
fiscal  instability 

Many  Independent  institutions  exist  on  a 
thin  margin  between  the  black  and  the  red. 
A  new  round  of  Inflation,  cutbacks  In  gov- 
ernment funds,  enrollment  declines  or  even 
an  unusually  hard  winter  could  tip  at  least 
some  private  Institutions  Into  a  sea  of  red  ink 
from  which  they  might  not  emerge. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  widespread  shut- 
downs of  independent  colleges  which  were 
frequently  predicted  in  the  late  60s  and  first 
few  years  of  the  70s  have  not  occurred.  In- 
deed, these  warnings  began  to  be  perceived 
like  cries  of  "wolf"  and  when  the  dire  predic- 
tions did  not  come  true,  the  credibility  of 
independent  higher  education  among  policy 
makers  was  damaged. 

But  I  believe  that  most  of  us  now  realize 
that  private  higher  education  is  faced  not  so 
much  with  a  sudden  cataclysm,  a  violent 
death  by  the  guillotine.  Rather  the  danger  is 
a  gradual  erosion  of  the  quality  and  unique- 
ness of  independent  institutions,  a  sapping 
of  their  vitality  by  slow  starvation.  Probably 
only  very  few  Independent  institxitlons  will 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  but  some  col- 
leges and  universities  that  remain  open  may 
be  only  shells  of  what  they  once  were  or 
could  be. 

SOCIAL  isolation 

The  second  danger  to  Independent  higher 
education  is  closely  related  to  the  first.  If 
private  colleges  and  universities  have  no 
choice  but  Increasingly  to  raise  their  tuition 
charges  in  order  to  remain  solvent  and  If  the 
tuition  gap  between  the  publics  and  the  pri- 
vates continues  to  grow,  private  colleges  and 
universities  may  become  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  the  affluent.  The  independent  sector 
would  continue  to  exist  but  It  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  Its  unique  contribu- 
tion to  American  education — providing  stu- 
dents from  all  circumstances  both  with  a 
choice  of  higher  education  in  diverse  settings 
and  a  variety  of  educational,  philosophical 
and  religious  orientations. 

begulatort  burden 
There  is  yet  a  third  threat  of  which  I 
want  to  speak.  The  web  of  Federal  regula- 
tions dealing  with  subjects  like  affirmative 
action,  elimination  of  age  and  sex  discrimi- 
nation, pension  reform,  equal  pay,  non-dls- 
crlmlnatlon  toward  the  handicapped,  clean 
air,  privacy  and  occupational  health  and 
safety  can  absorb  not  only  the  awlmlnlstra- 
tlve  energies  and  financial  resources  of  In- 
dependent colleges  and  universities,  but 
these  regulations  also— at  least  In  the  eyes 
of  some  critics,  many  of  them  here  In  New 
Orleans  today! — threaten  In  aggregate  to 
erode  the  Independence  that  characterizes 
these  Institutions. 
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federal  hole  and  independent  higbeb 
education 
Now  let  me  assert,  on  the  basis  of  my  years 
of  experience  as  a  legislator,  that  there  is  a 
consensus  In  Congress  that  It  Is  Important 
to  the  nation  that  the  Federal  government 
provide  support  to  higher  education,  both 
public  and  independent.  And,  therefore,  I 
believe,  there  is  a  Federal  responsibility '  to 
help  alleviate  the  three  threats  to  the  In- 
dependent sector  of  higher  education  which 
I  have  Identified— fiscal  Instability,  social 
Isolation  and  loss  of  Independence. 

appropriations 
The  95th  Congress  vsrlll  consider  measures 
on  three  fronts  which  can  diminish  each  of 
these  threats.  First,  appropriations.  The  Ford 
budget  recommendations  for  higher  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  FY  77  supplemental 
appropriation  and  for  FY  78  have  been  sent 
to  Congress.  They  are,  of  course.  Inadequate, 
indeed  in  light  of  the  needs  of  higher  educa- 
tion, scandalous. 

Within  the  next  week  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration will  be  forwarding  to  Congress  Its 
recommended  changes  In  the  Ford  budgets. 
I  hope  that  the  new  Administration  wlU 
demonstrate  greater  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  our  students  by  advocating  more 
money  for  student  aid,  research,  and  some 
of  the  categorical  programs  that  have  too 
long  been  unfunded  or  underfunded.  Ade- 
quate funds  for  existing  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation programs,  student  aid  in  particular, 
can  make  an  Important  contribution  not 
only  to  providing  students  with  higher  edu- 
cational choice  but  also  to  stabilizing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  independent  sector. 
regulatory  reform 

Second,  after  substantial  prodding  from 
Congress,  the  last  Administration  finally 
initiated  efforts  at  simplification  and  ra- 
tionalization of  Federal  regulations  affect- 
ing education.  I  am  confident  that  these  ef- 
forts will  continue.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Callfano  has  prom- 
ised to  review  all  existing  regulations  within 
the  next  few  months.  Regulatory  reform,  a 
subject  which  President  Carter  also  ad- 
dressed in  his  first  "fireside  chat".  Is.  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Callfano,  a  "front  burner" 
item. 

I  find  It  hard  to  argue  against  the  intend- 
ed objectives  of  the  Federal  regulations  and 
the  legislation  which  they  seek  to  imple- 
ment. There  is.  for  example,  a  clear  moral 
Imperative  that  Federal  funds  not  be  used 
in  ways  that  discriminate  against  women 
and  minorities,  and  as  an  elected  official  I 
will  vigorously  resist  any  attempt  to  turn 
the  clock  back  on  our  national  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity. 

But  there  are  additional  steps  that  can  be 
taken,  other  than  those  already  underway 
in  HEW,  to  minimize  what  a  number  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  perceive  to 
be  the  threat  to  their  financial  health  and 
independence  posed  by  Federal  regulations.  I 
expect  that  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  which  is  now 
chaired  by  Congressman  William  D.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  an  exceptionally  able  and  ef- 
fective legislator,  will  continue  vigorous 
oversight  of  the  regulatory  process. 

It  sems  to  me  that  copinrg  with  the  burden 
of  contradictory  and  duplicative  require- 
ments might  be  made  easier  by  more  clearly 
focusing  responsibility  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  the  regulations.  If  It  Is  made 
clear  that  passing  the  buck  or  pointing  a 
finger  at  a  neighboring  agency  is  no  longer 
acceptable.  It  may  be  easier  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  problems.  President  Carter's  directive 
that  all  future  regulations  must  be  signed 
by  the  person  who  writes  them  should  help 
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LEGISLATION 

The  third  front  on  which 
slble  Is  new  legislation. 

I  must  candidly  report  to  you 
Congress  Is  unlikely  to  underta  :e 
Islatlve  Initiatives  for  higher  e( 
Education  Amendments  of   19 
signed  into  law  on  October  12 
This  law  extends  most  of  the 
grams   for  higher  education 
Congress,  1979-80.  The  educatlo:  i 
committees,   particularly   the   s 
tlon   Subcommittee   of   the   S 
preoccupied  In  this  Congress      .. 
mentary  and  Secondary  Educatl(  n 
is  expiring.   Lacking   a  manda 
provided   by   the   expiration   o 
Education  Act  and  with  a  new 
tlon,  which  wants  to  go  slow 
program  Initiatives,  this  Is  not 

Congress  that  addresses  so  fi 

issue  as  that  of  providing  more 
Independent   higher   education 
95th  Congress  will  be  the  one 
obtain  enough  funds  eflfectlvely 
programs  already  on  the  statute 
that  seeks  as  well  to  stimulate 
administrative    practices    that 
greater  program  effectiveness. 

This  is  not.  of  course,  to  say 
no  new  legislation.  There  Is  _ 
legislative  agenda,  and  one  Issu  s 
must  be  addressed  is  what  many 
to  as  "the  tuition  gap." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress 
the    University   of   Notre   Dame 
College     (Notre    Dame),    and 
Goshen  Colleges,  I  can  tell  yo\ 
very  much  aware  of  the  cc 
vantage  under  which  many 
stitutions  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
ber  of  Congress  who  represents 
versity   at   South   Bend.   Purdu* 
campus  and  many  students  who 
Institutions  in  the  Indiana  sta 
system,  I  can  tell  you  that  mar 

families  are  struggling  even  to 

to  send  their  children  to  the  most 
public  institutions. 

As  many  of  you  know,  there 
in  the  last  Congress  by  some 
Education  and  Labor  Commltte( 
which  Federal  student  aid 
be  redesigned  in  order  to  achi4v 
balance  between  the  goals  of 
and  choice. 
Now  this,  of  course,  was  a 

problem  for  under  certain  c 

needs  of  public  and  Independent 
could  be  perceived — wrongly,  thi^ik 
conflict. 

As  you  also  know,  we  did  not 
solution  to  the  problem.  But  a 
dent   aid   policy  that   will   more 

meet  both  the  needs  of  all 

needs  of  the  variety  of  kinds  of 
remains  on  the  congressional 
talnly  remains  on  my  agenda 

I  hope  that  even  as „. 

the  future  of  the  Elementary 
ary  Education   Act,   which   as 

this  Congress  must,  we  shall 

next  two  years  put  our  time  to 
laying  the  groundwork  for  nu 
ments  in  Federal  student  aid 
the  Higher  Education  Act  next 

THE    ROLE    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT 
IN  FQ>EaAL   POLICY 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

factions  within  the  independent  sector.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  It  is  not  helpful  to  paper 
over  differences  to  achieve  an  unreal  com- 
mon front.  Genuine  and  frank  differences 
of  opinion  should  be  aired.  But  I  would 
hope  that  you  will  not  dissipate  your  ener- 
gies In  an  internecine  guerrilla  war  in  higher 
education.  More  equitable  and  balanced 
Federal  policies  to  aid  Independent  higher 
education  need  not  be  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  All  of  higher  education  can 
and  should  benefit  from  Federal  legislation. 
Your  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
difficult  and  practical  questions  of  shaping 
such  legislation. 

POLICY   RESEARCH 

Frequently  In  recent  years  I  have  criticized 
the  higher  education  community  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  provide  policy  makers  with  thought- 
ful, reasoned  analyses  to  enable  us  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  issues  facing  higher 
education.  In  the  case  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  colleges,  universities  and  students, 
higher  education  contributed  almost  nothing 
and  much  of  the  pick  and  shovel  research 
as  well  as  the  politics  had  to  be  performed 
within  Congress.  The  situation  has  Improved 
somewhat  since  1972,  and  ir.  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976 
we  received  some  most  helpful  data  and 
analyses  from,  among  others,  ACE,  COFHE 
and  the  state  loan  guarantee  agencies. 

As  Larry  Gladleux  notes  in  a  forthcoming 
article  in  Change  magazine : 

"The  past  four  years  have  brought  sub- 
stantial change  to  the  associations.  .  .  .  New 
attitudes  and  new  sensitivity  are  reflected  in 
higher  education  s  relations  with  Capitol  Hill. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  generate  better 
data  to  meet  the  needs  of  policy-makers. 
'One  Dupont  Circle',  home  of  most  of  the 
major  higher  education  associations,  Is  the 
locus  of  much  new  'policy  research.'  " 

Your  own  survey  of  your  members'  atti- 
tudes about  Federal  policy  and  the  analysis 
of  the  results  represent  another  good  ex- 
ample of  the  kinds  of  information  we  need. 
I  hope  that  we  can  look  forward  to  more  of 
such  efforts,  and  that  we  can  come  to  expect 
timely  and  relevant  policy  analyses  to  en- 
lighten us  in  our  legislative  efforts. 

INVOLVEMENT    IN   FEDERAL    POLICY    MAKING 

The  appropratlons  process  for  FY  77  and 
FY  78  has  already  begun.  The  preliminary 
regulations  to  Implement  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1976  are  scheduled  to  be 
published  for  public  comment  in  mid-Febru- 
ary. You  should  be  actively  involved  in  these 
processes,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  writing.  If  your  voice  is  not  heard 
you  will  be  lumped  in  with  kindergartens  or 
steel  mUls,  and  it  will  be  in  large  measure 
your  own  fault.  I  would  also  advise  you  not 
to  overlook  the  new  Congressional  budget 
process,  which  Is  taking  an  increasing  im- 
portance in  setting  spending  priorities. 

Finally,  and  more  generally,  I  have  per- 
ceived a  backing  away  from  the  political 
process  by  many  in  higher  education.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fallout  shelter  mentality:  "All 
the  Federal  government  can  do  is  hurt  us, 
so  let's  head  for  the  bunkers."  Inevitably, 
the  Federal  government  Is  going  to  act  In 
ways  that  affect  you,  so  you  must  therefore 
be  Invoved  for  self-protection  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

But  I  believe,  too.  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment can  be  a  creative  Instrument  for  help- 
ing address  your  needs  and  problems.  It  is, 
after  all.  your  First  Amendment  right  to  pe- 
tition your  government  for  the  "redress  of 
grievances."  Beyond  that  you  have  an  obli- 
gation to  participate  as  leaders  of  a  vital 
sector  of  American  higher  education. 

I  hope  that  you  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
will  vigorously  and  effectively  exercise  your 
right     and     your     obligation.     Independent 
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higher  education,  all  of  higher  education,  the 
nation,  will  be  the  richer  for  your  efforts. 


THE  130TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THOMAS  EDISON 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  Washington  Post  commemo- 
rated the  130th  anniversar>-  of  the  birth 
of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  with  a  story  cen- 
tering on  a  former  employee's  reflections 
on  the  great  inventor.  Mr.  Edison,  who 
spent  the  last  60  years  of  his  life  in  New 
Jersey,  developed  many  of  his  most  il- 
lustrious ideas  in  the  Garden  State. 

In  order  to  provide  my  colleagues  and 
constituents  with  added  insight  to 
Thomas  Edison,  the  man,  I  submit  the 
Post  stoiT  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1977] 

Arlington   Man   Recalls   Genius  Inventor 

Edison 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

Sitting  in  his  small  Crystal  City  office  lined 
with  fading  photographs,  George  E.  String- 
fellow  is  miles  and  years  away  from  West 
Orange,  N.J.,  where  he  worked  for  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
inventor's  life. 

The  "old  man,"  as  his  85-yeaj-old  former 
associate  calls  him,  died  in  1931,  and  today 
marks  the  130th  anniversary  of  Edison's 
birth.  But  the  years  roll  back  easily  for 
Stringfellow  as  he  recounts  the  carefully 
stored  stock  of  anecdotes  in  the  hopes  that 
his  stories  "will  Inspire  future  Edlsons." 

Glimmers  of  the  man  who  disdained  the 
title  of  scientist  and  called  himself  a  "com- 
mercial inventor"  show  through  as  String- 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  blue  suit  with  the  dia- 
mond pin  that  identifies  him  as  a  past  im- 
perial potentate  of  the  Shrlners,  recalled  the 
first  day  he  met  Edison  in  1922. 

Although  Stringfellow  had  worked  in 
Washington  as  the  manager  of  the  district 
office  of  Thomas  Edison,  Inc.,  since  1918,  he 
had  yet  to  meet  Edison  when  a  call  came  to 
report  to  headquarters  in  West  Orange.  "I'd 
never  seen  Edison,"  Stringfellow  said.  'He 
was  just  a  name  to  me." 

When  he  did  meet  the  Inventor  of  the  in- 
candescent electric  light,  Stringfellow  re- 
called, he  saw  a  73-year-old  man  "who  hadn't 
shaved  in  several  days,  wearing  an  acid-eaten 
duster  and  looking  at  me  with  those  bright 
blue  eyes  of  his."  The  inventor  of  a  thou- 
sand modem  day  necessities  "took  a  squint 
at  me,"  Stringfellow  said,  "and  I  stood  at  at- 
tention." It  was  then  that  Edison  offered  him 
the  job  of  general  sales  manager  of  the 
storage-battery  division. 

"I  told  him  I  wasn't  sure  I  wanted  the  po- 
sition," Stringfellow  said.  "I  said  to  him, 
'Mr.  Edison,  you  fire  men  quite  frequently 
and  at  my  age  (28  at  the  time)  I  can't  af- 
ford to  say  that  I'd  been  fired  by  Mr.  Edi- 
son.' " 

Stringfellow  thought  it  over  that  evening, 
however,  £ind  the  next  morning,  having  re- 
ceived assurances  of  relative  job  security,  he 
took  the  position.  He  remained  with  Edi- 
son. Inc.,  for  38  years,  he  said,  rising  to 
executive  vice  president. 

Although  Stringfellow  remembers  Edison 
as  having  little  interest  in  the  financial 
end  of  his  enterprises,  a  scrapbook  filled  with 
yellowing,  handwritten  memoranda  from  the 
Inventor  himself  testifies  to  a  man  who  did 
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not  keep  his  mind  solely  on  test  tubes  and 
Induction  colls. 

"Stringfellow,"  reads  one  of  the  memos 
from  1924.  "I  have  not  been  under  any  de- 
lusions as  to  our  sales  force.  Every  sales 
manager  we  have  has  been  a  mental  moron 
and  I  have  kicked  for  years,  I  am  glad 
you  are  changing  and  letting  go  the  dead 
beats  and  are  forming  a  well  organized 
sales  force." 

Another  memo  followed  quickly  when 
Stringfellow  made  a  decision  without  con- 
sulting Edison  on  a  now  unremembered  mat- 
ter. "Stringfellow,"  reads  the  hastily 
scrawled  note,  "I  suggest  that  as  I  have 
about  $20  million  worth  of  past  experience 
that  a  proposal  be  put  to  me  that  has  been 
suggested  to  ascertain  If  I  know  any  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  work,  Edison." 

Stringfellow  knew  a  hint  when  he  saw 
one.  At  the  bottom  of  the  note  there  ap- 
pears this  appendage,  followed  by  Edison's 
initials:  "This  is  a  good  idea,  and  will  be 
done  in  the  future." 

The  bright  young  assistant  is  now  an  old 
man  himself,  and  earnestly  he  spins  his 
stories  from  the  comfort  of  his  office  In  an 
elegant  11th  floor  apartment  In  Arlington. 
There  are  tales  of  a  practical  joke  played  on 
the  Inventor  when  he  was  working  around 
the  clock  inventing  the  phonograph.  A 
breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  was  ordered 
around  3  a.m.,  but  the  inventor  fell  asleep 
before  It  arrived.  His  associates,  Stringfel- 
low said,  substituted  a  dirty  but  empty  plate 
for  the  full  one  In  front  of  him.  When 
Edison  awoke,  Stringfellow  recalled,  Edison 
looked  at  the  plate,  rubbed  his  stomach,  and 
said.   "All  right,  boys,  let's  go  to  work." 

In  1928,  toward  the  end  of  Edison's  life, 
Stringfellow  recalled,  he  asked  the  Inventor 
to  write  an  article  for  the  company's  news- 
letter. "I'm  feeling  so  bad  that  my  mind 
refuses  to  function,"  came  Edison's  written 
reply.  "Write  what  you  think  it  should  say 
and  send  it  over." 

Stringfellow  realized  then,  he  said  that 
It  was  "time  to  extract  everything  I  could 
from  his  mind"  for  use  after  Edison  died. 
Every  Saturday,  he  said  he  sent  Edison  a 
list  of  questions  to  answer  for  use  in  future 
emergencies  when  the  Inventor  wouldn't  be 
there  to  answer  them  in  person. 

One  of  the  questions  Stringfellow  asked 
Edison  was  to  "describe  the  effects  upon 
the  life  of  the  Edison  cell  (battery)  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  following  Impurities." 
About  40  elements  are  listed  on  the  sheet 
still  m  Strlngfellow's  possession.  The  only 
one  to  receive  the  clipped  answer  of  "Don't 
know"  was  zirconium. 

The  answers  proved  Invaluable,  Stringfel- 
low recalled  six  years  after  Edison  death. 
In  1937,  the  company  received  a  shipment  of 
Iron  ore  that  contained  a  quantity  of  nickel 
for  use  in  storage  batteries.  Stringfellow 
went  to  the  vault  where  he  kept  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  there  was  the  answer:  Nickel 
would  cause  no  harm.  If  it  had,  the  plant 
would  have  had  to  close  temporarily. 


WHY  HELP  BUILD  SOVIET  OIL  AND 
GAS  PRODUCTION? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
energy  crisis.  Factories  have  been  shut 
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down,  schools  closed  and  jobs  lost.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  face  a  dark  future,  we 
lu-gently  need  to  develop  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  suffering  an  energy  crisis, 
American  companies  are  selling  oil  and 
gas  production  technology  and  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  according  to  the 
February  3,  Washington  Star,  this  is  ex- 
actly the  case. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  has  announced  that 
it  will  be  providing  the  Soviets  with  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  production  technology. 
In  addition,  the  $30  million  agreement 
also  involves  technology  and  equipment 
from  the  Rucker  Co.  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  Stewart  and  Stevenson  Oiltools  Inc. 
of  Houston,  Tex. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
be  aiding  Soviet  oil  and  gas  production 
when  the  United  States  is  In  such  des- 
perate need.  It  is  time  to  start  putting 
American  interests  first. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 3,  Washington  Star: 

Selling  Soviets  Oil  Technology 

Houston. — Armco  Steel  Corp.  yesterday  an- 
nounced agreement  to  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  offshore  oil  and  gas  production 
technology  through  a  subsidiary.  Armco  In- 
ternational Inc. 

Harry  Holliday,  Armco  president,  said  the 
$30  million,  multi-year  agreement  also  in- 
volves technology  and  equipment  from  The 
Rucker  Co..  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Stewart  & 
Stevenson  Oiltools  Inc.  of  Houston. 

Holliday  said  Armco  and  the  other  com- 
panies would  help  the  Soviet  Union  modify 
a  manufacturing  facility  at  Volgograd  to  fa- 
cilitate production  of  submersible  equipment 
needed  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  work. 


TURKEY    HAM    RECEIVES    RUSTY 
NAIL    AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
shame  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  put  itself  in  a  position  to 
receive  Farm  P\itures'  first  "Rusty  Nail 
Award."  The  Department  achieved  this 
ignominy  by  allowing  a  turkey  product 
disguised  as  ham  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
as  "turkey  ham."  In  the  hope  that  Agri- 
culture Department  oflBcials  will  correct 
this  example  of  untruthful  labeling  and 
take  care  that  future  labeling  decisions 
which  confuse  consumers  be  avoided,  I 
am  placing  the  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  Rttstt  Nail  Award:  To  USDA  for  Con- 
fusing Consumers  About  TtntKEY  and 
Ham 

Farmfutures  awards  its  first  "Rusty  Nail" 
to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (AMS) 
of  USDA  for  a  recent  ruling  on  meat  labeling. 
And  our  congratulations  to  Congressman  Paul 
Flndley  of  Illinois,  a  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  smoking 
them  out. 

"Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ruled 
that  a  concoction  of  pure  turkey,  which  is 
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pressed,  tinted  and  scented  to  resemble  ham, 
can  be  foisted  on  the  consumer  as  turkey- 
ham  when  it  contains  not  one  morsel  of 
ham,"  says  Flndley. 

"The  wary  homemaker  would  never  think 
of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  but  what  is  she 
to  do  when  Washington  says  it's  legal  for 
purveyors  to  wrap  porkless  txirkey  and  label 
it  ham?  I  think  many  homemakers  seeing 
an  item  labeled  turkey-ham  will  assume  it's 
a  combination  of  turkey  and  ham."  Flndley 
explains. 

What  does  it  mean  to  hog  farmers?  "Ham 
IS  more  costly  than  turkey  and  the  consumer 
has  a  free  choice  between  these  Items  at  the 
meat  counter." 

What's  the  alternative?  Flndley  believes 
both  the  turkey  and  pork  Industries  would 
be  better  off  with  truthful  labeling.  If  the 
turkey  people  have  a  good  product,  it  could 
be  called  Imitation  ham  or  ham-flavored 
turkey.  "Frankly,  I  like  pressed  turkey.  I  just 
beUeve  in  truth  in  labeling."  Flndley  con- 
cludes. "This  ruling  that  AMS  has  approved 
really  doesn't  meet  that  standard."  Farm 
Futures  agrees. 


MOOD  MUSIC  FOR  KOREA  PROBE: 
THE  CLANG  OF  JAILHOUSE  DOORS 


HON.  RICHARD  KELLY 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  wise  to  the  ways  of  Con- 
gress and  to  all  the  congressional  varia- 
tions of  the  shell  game. 

They  are  tired  of  investigations  with- 
out prosecutions. 

They  know  that  ceaseless,  well-fi- 
nanced investigations  by  Congress  often 
are  designed  as  much  to  further  politi- 
cal careers  as  they  are  to  shed  light,  or 
to  call  the  guilty  to  answer. 

That  is  the  way  the  game  is  played. 

But  the  alleged  attempts  by  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  seduce,  buy,  and  other- 
wise influence  Members  of  Congress,  in 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  are  se- 
rious matters,  which  may  involve  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation.  This  Congress 
should  investigate. 

However,  the  American  people  also 
know  that  the  way  to  identify  a  sincere 
efifort  to  clean  up  any  mess  is  by  the 
sounds  of  a  judge's  gavel  banging  courts 
to  order,  and  by  the  clanging  of  jail- 
house  doors. 

What  we  do  in  Congress  should  in  no 
way  impede,  delay,  or  replace  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  for  immediate  and  concur- 
rent investigation  of  the  alleged  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  as  designed  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  directs  the  prosecution  of 
any  past  or  present  Member  of  Congress 
who  should  be  called  to  account. 

If  we  proceed  on  two  fronts,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  assured  they  will  be 
informed  and  that  those  guilty  of  violat- 
ing their  trust  will  be  prosecuted  rather 
than  merely  exposed. 
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INCENTIVES  FOR  NATDllAL  GAS 
WITHHOLDING? 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UPALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  TTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2  i,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  J  letter  sent 
to  Attorney  General  Bell  by  R^lph  Nader, 
Mark  Green,  and  Gary  DeLo^s,  in  which 
these  three  gentlemen  express  concern 
about  our  recent  natural  gas  emergency. 

An  analysis  of  the  energji  issues  de- 
bated on  this  floor  shows  tha  t  almost  all 
the  problems  we  face  are  ( xacerbated 
by  the  lack  of  competition  ir  the  petro- 
leum industry.  As  an  old-fashioned  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  market  sys  tem,  I  sup- 
port all  efforts— in  the  Coigress,  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  and  »y  the  pub- 
he — to  increase  competition  n  our  eco- 
nomic system,  particxilarly  in  the  mighty 
petroleum  sector. 

It  should  also  be  rememlered  when 
considering  questions  of  energy  supplies 
that  we  are  dependent  upon  the  oil  and 
gas  industries  to  provide  with  much  of 
the  data  we  require  to  set  enei  gy  policy— 
and  they  often  have  an  incentive  to 
underestimate  reserves  and  o  ^erestimate 
future  demand. 

Corporate  AccouNTABiLri  y 

Research  C  Roup, 
Washington,  D.C.  Februc  ry  9,  1977 
Hon.  Griffin  Bell, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States   Jus- 
tice Department.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Attornet  General:  Ve  have  all 
heard  that  there  exists  a  serious  natural  gas 
shortage,  but  no  one  In  the  fedjral  govern- 
ment seems  able  to  say  why.  Otl  er  than  the 
seventy  of  an  unexpectedly  cold  i  rlnter,  there 
are  two  possible  causes.  The  Integ  rated  inter- 
energy  natural  gas  firms  claim  ;hat  federal 
wellhead  rate  regulation  has  ke  )t  the  price 
down,  and  with  it  their  incentlv  e  to  market 
natural  gas  interstate.  Critics  claim  that 
natiiral  gas  companies  are  withhdding  avail- 
able supplies  in  order  to  increa  «  the  pres- 
sure for  deregtilation  and  harvest  the  con- 
sequently higher  prices.  If  such  withholding 
were  done  by  each  firm  separate!  y  and  Inde- 
pendently, the  companies  could  be  accused 
of  avarice  (and  perhaps  vlolai  ion  of  the 
federal  leasing  laws),  but  not  m  antitrust 
violation.  But  if  any  withholding  were  Jointly 
agreed  on-either  due  to  specific:  agreement 
{United  States  v.  Socony  Vacuum  ,310  US 
150  (1940))  or  Indirect  consensu;  (see  Inter- 
state Circuit.  Inc.  v.  United  Sta>  es,  306  U  S 
208  (1939),  Federal  Trade  Coiimission  \' 
Cement  Institute.  333  U.S.  683  (1948))— a 
violation  of  Section  One  of  the  S  tierman  Act 
would  be  clear. 

The  alleged  natural  gas  shor  age,  there- 
lore,  does  not  compel  the  conclusion  that 
an  antitrust  conspiracy  has  occur  red.  It  does 
however,  permit  such  a  conclus  on.  Only  a 
Justice  Department  investigatior  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  natural  gi  s  firms  are 
engaged  hi  an  antitrust  conspi-acy  to  re- 
strain trade  in  order  to  boost  price.  In  in- 
stances where  there  Is  a  victim  ( 1  lere,  society 
short  of  gas)  and  the  suspicion  )f  foul  play 
(an  antitrust  conspiracy)  pollc(  investiga- 
tions look  for  a)  motive,  b)  opp)rtunity,  c) 
means  and  d)  circumstantial  svidence  to 
make  out  a  case.  Based  on  such  »n  analysis. 
It  is  our  view  that  sufficient  evide  ice  of  anti- 
trust wrongdoing  exists  to  Justlf  '  a  detailed 
Investigation  by  the   Antitrust  Division: 

A.  Motive — Natural  gas  produc  ts  who  sell 
In  the  interstate  market  today  re  ceive  prices 
which  reflect  rates  established  l  y  the  Fed- 
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eral  Power  Commission  at  the  tdme  contracts 
were  signed.  These  contract  prices  vary  from 
$.20/mcf  for  gas  sold  under  old  contracts  to 
$1.44/mcf  for  gas  sold  under  the  rate  for 
"new"  gas  set  by  the  FPC  in  1976;  the  aver- 
age price  of  interstate  sales  today  is  about 
$.50/mcf.  If  the  gas  producers  presently  sell- 
ing in  the  regulated  interstate  market  could 
ellmhiate  federal  regulation,  they  could  sell 
their  gas  at  the  price  equivalent  of  substi- 
tute oil  products^  which  would  be  $2.90/mcf 
at  today's  OPEC-influenced  price  of  $.42/gal- 
lon  of  middle  distillate  oil.  If  the  eleven 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  presently  sold  an- 
nually under  regulated  prices  were  immedi- 
ately deregulated  and  allowed  to  sell  for 
$2.90/mcf  rather  than  the  current  average 
price  of  $.50/mcf,  the  gas  producers  would 
receive  over  $26  billion  more  Income  annually 
for  the  same  sales.  Even  the  proposals  to 
phase  in  deregulation  gradually  mean  Im- 
mediate gains  of  billions  of  dollars  per  year 
and  merely  postpone  the  larger  benefits  of 
total  deregulation. 

There  is  also  the  effect  of  deregulation  on 
the  prices  of  presently  unregulated  sales  of 
gas  in  intrastate  markets.  If  deregulation 
occxirs  on  the  Interstate  market,  gas  hungry 
customers  In  the  major  consuming  states  will 
bid  up  the  price  of  gas  presently  sold  only  on 
the  intrastate  markets  to  the  price  equivalent 
of  oil  fuel  substitutes,  the  $2.90/mcf  de- 
scribed above.  The  average  price  of  intra- 
state gas  varies  from  state  to  state  and  exact 
statistics  are  unavailable,  but  gas  sales  at 
prices  up  to  $2,00/mcf  are  pulling  the  aver- 
age price  upward  rapidly  toward  the  $1.50 
mark.  If  the  nine  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
sold  annually  In  Intrastate  markets  were  to 
rise  In  price  from  an  average  of  $1.50/mcf 
to  $2.90/mcf,  gas  producers  would  receive 
$13  billion  more  Income  for  the  same  sales. 
The  withholding  of  natiu-al  gas,  therefore, 
could  ultimately  produce  a  $39  billion  annual 
retxirn  to  natural  gas  firms— which  can  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  lawbreaking  by  those 
businesspersons  who  can  resist  anything  ex- 
cept temptation. 

B.  Opportunity — In  theory,  there  are  three 
forces  that  could  prevent  gas  producers  from 
Illegally  withholding  supply :  government  reg- 
ulation, opportunity  costs,  and  competition. 
In  practice,  all  three  are  too  weak  to  pre- 
sent a  barrier  to  withholding  of  gas. 

Government  regulation.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  refused  to  use  the  leasing 
system  for  gas  production  on  federal  lands 
to  require  expedited  production.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  refused  to  require 
gas  producers  to  deliver  gas  in  the  quantities 
they  have  contracted  with  pipelines  to 
deliver. 

Opportunity  costs.  A  study  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  calculates  that  gas  producers 
could  profitably  withhold  supply  in  antici- 
pation of  deregulation  for  up  to  five  years 
after  developing  a  gas  property,  even  If  the 
regulated  price  increased  at  a  rate  of  30  per- 
cent per  year. 

Competition.  Classical  economic  theory 
presumes  that  even  If  opportunity  costs  per- 
mit one  gas  producer  to  withhold  production, 
competing  producers  would  step  in  to  en- 
large their  market  shares  by  serving  the 
first  producer's  unsatisfied  pipeline  customer. 
This  predicted  behavior,  however,  presumes 
that  the  gas  Industry  is  competitive.  Other- 
wise, producers  could  withhold  supply  with- 
out fear  of  losing  their  market  share. 

It  violates  common  sense  and  standard  eco- 
nomic theory  to  argue  that  the  natural  gas 
industry  is  competitive — the  large  number  of 
firms  in  the  industry  notwithstanding.  For 
purported  competitors  have  developed  a  web 
of  partnerships  (known  euphemistically  as 
"Joint  ventures")  which  Inspire  cooperation 
rather  than  competition.  The  major  oil  and 
gas  producers  have  extensive  partnerships 
with  each  other  and  with  smaller  companies 
in  lease  bidding,  exploration,  development, 
production,    and    pipelines.    (See,    eg  .    The 
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structure  of  the  U.S.  Petroleum  Industry. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate  (1976);  Energy  Industry  Investi- 
gation. Part  1 — Joint  Ventures.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives (1976)).  In  addition  to  overt  partner- 
ships, the  boards  of  directors  of  the  energy 
companies  Interlock  indirectly,  but  exten- 
sively, through  the  intermediary  boards  of 
directors  of  major  banks  and  other  non- 
energy  corporations.  (See,  Keeler  and  Fritsch. 
A  Citizen's  Oil  Factbook,  Center  for  Science 
In  the  Public  Interest    (1975)). 

Given  FPC's  and  Interior's  unwillingness 
to  compel  production  and  delivery  of  gas  and 
the  anticompetitive  structure  of  this  indus- 
try, the  opportunity  to  withhold  natural  gas 
seems  clear. 

C.  Means — The  uniquely  anticompetitive 
partnership  arrangements  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  not  only  remove  the  threat  of  com- 
petitive disadvantage  that  might  discourage 
withholding,  they  also  provide  multiple 
means  for  Illegal  collusive  withholding  of  gas 
supplies.  When  partners  make  joint  deci- 
sions on  lease  bidding,  exploration,  develop- 
ment rates,  production  rates,  and  pipeline 
construction  schedules,  they  can  easily  choose 
to  delay  delivery  of  gas  to  the  market  under 
the  guise  of  ordinary  business  decisions.  For 
the  more  sophisticated  conspirators,  there  Is 
a  "phases  of  the  moon"  device  (see  the  elec- 
trical machinery  bid-rlgglng  of  the  early 
1960s),  and  for  the  less  sophisticated,  there 
is  always  the  telephone. 

D.  Circumstantial  evidence — Rather  than 
listing  thp  large  body  of  evidence  already  in 
the  public  domain,  we  are  attaching  the  rele- 
vant section  of  the  report  of  Chairman  John 
Moss"  House  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  ("Questions  And  Answers 
About  The  Nature  And  Cause  Of  The  Natural 
Gas  Shortage,"  pp.  3-13) .  It  demonstrates.  In 
our  view,  a  level  of  suspicious  activity  that 
Justifies  a  thorough  study. 

Taken  together,  there  Is  sufficient  motive, 
opportunity,  means,  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  possibility  of  a  sig- 
nificant antitrust  violation,  and  hence  to  in- 
voke a  Justice  Department  investigation, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  probability  of  anti- 
competitive collusion  inherent  in  the  web  of 
partnerships  among  ostensible  competitors 
in  the  gas  industry.  An  antitrust  investiga- 
tion Is  in  no  way  precluded  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Investigation  of  possible  viola- 
tions of  Its  leasing  regulations,  any  more 
than  treating  a  symptom  of  an  illness  pre- 
cludes efforts  to  identify  and  attack  the  un- 
derlying disease.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
political  power  of  the  energy  Industry  has 
preserved  these  partnerships  from  antitrust 
actions  In  the  past  does  not  disprove  their 
anticompetitive  consequences.  Charges  and 
public  suspicion  will  continue  untU  the  Jus- 
tice Department  officially  establishes  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Nader. 

Mark  Greek. 

Garry    DeLoss. 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1976 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  au- 
thorizing any  more  funds  for  another 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  type  legislation,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  edu- 
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cate  themselves  regarding  the  remarks 
of  Congressman  Conable  and  his  col- 
leagues during  a  special  order  on  the 
House  floor  January  13, 1977.  The  follow- 
ing is  provided  to  help  facilitate  that 
education : 

Public  Works  Employment 
amount  available  and  allocation 

Appropriated  by  legislation,  $2  billion. 

Taken  by  EDA  to  administer  the  program, 
$10  billion. 

Total  available  for  grants,  $1.99  billion  pie. 

NATIONAL  PIE 

sixty-five  percent  or  81.3  billion:  To  states 
according  to  their  share  of  the  unemployed. 
Example,  Michigan: 

Number  of  unemployed  In  Michigan 
divided  by  the  number  of  unemployed  In  the 
nation  equals  5.5%,  which  equals  $71.5  mil- 
lion of  the  $1.3  bUllon. 

Thirty-five  percent  or  $.7  billion:  To  states 
having  unemployment  above  the  national 
rate  (7.87o)  on  a  basis  of  how  much  the 
states'  unemployment  exceeded  the  national 
rate.  Michigan  received  $86.5  million. 

However,  all  States  were  guaranteed 
a  minimum  of  $10  miUion — which  21 
States  received — but  no  more  than  $250 
million — only  1  State  received  maxi- 
mum— no  matter  how  the  formula 
worked  out. 

The  project  selection  system  was  de- 
signed to  score  and  rank  projects  within 
each  State  by  70-  to  30-percent  cate- 
gories. These  categories  were  established 
by  the  enabling  legislation,  which  re- 
quired that  70  percent  of  all  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  program  be  ex- 
pended for  projects  in  areas  with  unem- 
ployment rates  in  excess  of  the  national 
average,  and  the  remaining  30  percent 
be  expended  for  projects  from  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  equal  to  or  below 
the  national  average.  In  the  30-percent 
category,  priority  was  to  be  given  to 
those  from  areas  with  unemployment 
rates  of  6.5  percent  or  more. 

INPUT  FROM  APPLICANTS 

A  total  of  22,275  applications  were  re- 
ceived by  EDA  seeking  nearly  $20  billion. 
Of  this,  17,085  applications  were  received 
from  the  70 -percent  category  seeking 
$16,231  billion  whereas  4,670  appUcations 
were  received  from  areas  falling  in  the 
30-percent  category.  Of  this  4,670,  3,882 
applications  of  $3,117  billion  were  in 
areas  having  unemployment  greater  than 
6.5  percent  while  only  788  applications  of 
$563  million  were  from  areas  having  be- 
low 6.5  percent  unemployment. 

Once  each  State  got  its  share,  that 
share  was  divided  so  that  70  percent  of 
each  State's  share  went  to  areas  having 
unemployment  exceeding  7.5  percent, 
while  30  percent  of  each  State's  share 
went  to  areas  having  unemployment  of 
6.5  to  7.5  percent. 

scoring:  by  state 

Each  project  was  scored  against  other 
projects  within  the  same  category.  With- 
in each  category,  the  scoring  procedure 
utilized  project  and  area  factors  believed 
by  EDA  to  contribute  most  to  achieving 
an  equitable  substate  distribution  of 
project  funds,  and  insure  that  the  rela- 
tively more  economically  efficient  proj- 
ects— those  having  maximum  impact  on 
imemployment — v>ere  selected,   that  is. 
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those  being  most  labor  intensive.  A  two- 
prong  test,  each  containing  four  factors, 
was  used  to  weigh  each  project  against 
its  competitors: 
Total  possible  =120  points  maximum. 
test  a 

1.  30  points  maximum:  Number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  project  areas,  being  a  logarith- 
mically determined  factor  taking  into  con- 
sideration severity  and  duration. 

2.  25  points  maximum:  unemployment  rate 
( Tc )  in  the  project  area. 

3.  30  points  maximum:  labor  Intensity  of 
the  project. 

4.  15  points  maximum:  depending  on  per 
capita  Income  of  the  project  area. 

TEST  B 

1.  10  points  maximum:  If  project  is  of 
long  range  benefit. 

2.  5  points  maximum :  If  project  submitted 
by  unit  of  local  government  or  school  dis- 
trict. 

3.  3  points  maximum:  if  project  submitted 
by  special  purpose  district  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

4.  5  points  maximum :  If  project  related  to 
existing  approved  local  plans  and  programs. 

SECOND    DISTRICT    OP    MICHIGAN:     CONSTITUENT 
RESPONSE 

Prom  my  district,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  complaints — from  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Wayne, 
Washtenaw,  and  Monroe  Counties,  the 
City  Councils  of  Ypsilanti,  and  from  the 
City  Manager  of  Plymouth— regarding 
the  handling  of  these  grants: 

1 .  Certain  political  sovereigns  were  lumped 
in  with  other  unaffiliated  political  Jurisdic- 
tions: 

2.  No  feedback  was  given  as  to  why  grants 
were  denied; 

3.  Projects  not  having  received  environ- 
mental review  were  funded  while  others 
which  were  fully  cleared  were  not;  and 

4.  Jurisdictions  submitting  laundry  lists 
Instead  of  high  priority  needs  were  more 
successful. 

FAULTS  WTTH  THE  PROCESS 

1.  High  number  of  100%  funded  programs; 
grants  were  not  made  on  a  basis  of  need  but 
solely  on  basis  of  unemployment.  Some  fac- 
tor such  as  the  community's  willingness  to 
put  up  its  own  funds  should  have  been 
Included. 

2.  There  should  have  been  an  adjustment 
for  change  in  the  unemployment  rate  since 
the  national  average  Increased  to  8%,  how- 
ever, those  areas  with  8-9%  unemployment 
were  low  on  the  70%  category  totem  pole, 
while  areas  with  7.3-7.5%  were  high  on  the 
30%  category  totem  pole. 

3.  No  feedback  was  given  to  those  Jurisdic- 
tions denied  grants. 

4.  Test  B,  factor  1  did  not  give  sufficient 
support  to  projects  of  long  range  benefit. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  above  states  what  was,  the  fol- 
lowing deals  with  the  new  legislation 
upon  which  we  will  be  voting  in  the  very 
near  future. 

First,  we  have  learned  that  job  crea- 
tion through  public  works  legislation  is 
an  expensive  proposition.  The  additional 
$4  bilUon  will  in  no  way  satiate  the  re- 
quests submitted  by  local  government. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  more  eco- 
nomical for  us  to  let  the  results  of  this 
past  fall's  legislation  sink  in  before  we 
go  priming  that  same  pump.  True,  the 
imemployed  need  attention.  However,  I 
feel  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  use  estab- 
lished programs  such  as  CETA  to  deliver 
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manpower  programs  in  the  interim, 
thereby  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
analyze  the  results  of  the  past  public 
works  legislation.  Instead,  we  are  taking 
another  blind  shot. 

Second,  the  removal  of  the  70-30  State 
breakdown  is  another  mistake.  The  70-30 
categories  have  been  deleted  and  all  or 
nearly  all  the  money  authorized  will  go 
directly  to  the  large  urban  cities.  I  sup- 
port helping  the  cities  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  all  others.  I  believe  that  the 
70-30  breakdown  was  a  mistake,  but  to 
remove  the  whole  idea  is  likewise  an 
error. 

Somehow  we  must  surely  be  able  to 
provide  a  mechanism  in  this  legislation 
by  which  the  executive  agency  can  sepa- 
rate the  wheat  from  the  chaflf  in  terms 
of  need. 

Finally,  is  it  not  about  time  that  this 
Congress  begins  long-range  planning  and 
escape  the  yoke  of  crisis  management 
which  we  have  assumed? 


DRAFT  DODGER  PARDON 
DISGUSTS  VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  pardon  of  draft  evaders  has 
sickened  many  millions  of  American 
veterans.  Instead  of  healing  the  wounds 
as  the  President  said  it  would,  it  has  re- 
opened many. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Vietnam 
veterans  who  have  expressed  their  dis- 
gust at  the  pardon.  One  of  these  is  from 
Jerry  Norton,  a  national  board  member 
of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  I  wish 
to  share  his  letter  to  President  Carter 
with  my  colleagues.  As  an  aside,  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  Jerry  has  told 
me  that  he  has  yet  to  receive  any  reply 
from  the  White  House. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Alexandria,  Va., 
January  29,  1977. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  As  a  Vietnam  veteran 
with  a  Purple  Heart  and  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  Valor,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  find  your  pardons  for  those  who 
shirked  their  duty  sickening.  God  help  us 
if  Americans  are  ever  called  into  battle 
again. 

As  for  your  attempt  to  buy  off  those  of  us 
who  did  risk  our  lives — though  even  that 
seems  aimed  primarily  at  those  too  young  to 
actually  have  served  in  Vietnam — it  won't 
wash.  The  price  of  honor  Isn't  that  cheap. 
Mr.  President. 

You  have  begun  your  presidency  by  alien- 
ating millions  of  Americans.  Just  as  1 
counted  the  days  waiting  for  my  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  to  end,  I  will  now  be 
counting  the  days  until  the  nest  presidential 
election,  when  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  you 
will  be  replaced. 

Most  sincerely, 

Jebey  Norton. 
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OIL  TANKER  SAIETY 


HON.  GERRY  E.  S 


OF    MASSAC  HUSETI  5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  DNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  February 


23,  1977 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker 
series  of  major  oil  spill 
aroused  the  interest  of  the 
of  a  great  many  Members  o 
the  extremely   important 
spill  liability  and  oil  tanker 
of   the  components  of 
were  spelled  out  superbly 
series  of  articles  by  New 
porter  John  Kifner.  The  foljowing 
first  of  these  articles : 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  Ame 
1977 
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New  York. — The  wreck  of 
chant,  spilling  7.6  million 
Nantucket   Island   last 
rash  of  tanker  mishaps  that 
stirred  national  concern  over 
by  the  ships  flying  "flags  of 
that  bring  in  much  of  this 

Senate  hearings  are  under 
Adams,   the  new   Transportation 
has  announced  a  set  of  safety 
have  been  long  In  the  making 

But  the  Coast  Giiard  has  h£ 
Ity  to  make  and  enforce  safet^y 
since  1972  and  has  not  done  so. 
gresslonal  action  Includes  a  bll 

Ity  for  oil  spills  and  their 

liar  legislation  failed  under  oil 
sure  last  year. 

Thus,  largely  because  of  th« 
venlence  arrangement,  shippln  j 
an  industry  without  effective 
series  of  accidents  is  not  so 
phenomenon  as  part  of  a  „. . 
attributable  to  the  increasing 
and  the  economic  organizatiop 
ping  industry,  a  five-week 
found. 

The  examination  included 
government   officials 
Industry  figures,  conservationists 
Coast  Guard  officers  and 
the  study  of  governmental 
dustry  reports. 

The  Argo  Merchant — an  aged 
berlan-flag     tanker    of    murk; 
chartered  out  to  an  oil  compan  r 
a  polyglot  crew  and  captalnec 
officer   who  read   his   radio 
backwards — was    not 
among  the  fleet  that  brings  oil 
along  the  Atlantic,  the 

Central  to  the  situation  is 
venlence  arrangement  under 
like  Liberia,  a  small.  West 
with  no  natural  harbor,  yet 
SO  years  has  accumulated  the 
merchant  and  tanker  fleets 
freer  and  more  profitable 

About  a  third  of  the  Liberlaji 
owned  by,  American  Interests 

Defenders  of  the  system, 
it  a  "flag  of  necessity,"  contend 
only  way  American  shipowners 
the  competitive  market.  Its 
that  the  arrangement  allows 
crepit  and  ill-manned  ships  to 

Last  year,  a  record   19  tankers 
according    to    preliminary 
Arthur   McKenzle.   director   of 
Advisory  Center  in  New  York 
tonnage,     1,129,000    deadweigh 
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nearly  50  percent  greater  than  the  losses  in 
1975,  when  the  previous  record  was  set. 

Of  the  19  tankers,  11  flew  the  Llberian 
flag.  Two  of  the  ships  were  registered  in 
Cyprus,  a  flag  of  convenience  with  even  less 
restriction.  Four  of  the  remaining  lost  tank- 
ers were  Greek,  one  was  Spanish  and  one 
was  East  German. 

McKenzle  said  he  expected  the  flnal  1976 
figures  to  show  two  or  three  more  tankers 
lost  and  noted  that  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  had  already  set  a  record  before  the 
Argo  Merchant  had  the  largest  spill  in  Amer- 
ican waters. 

The  figures  Indicate  the  growing  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem. 

The  energy-hungry  United  States  Is  now 
importing  45  percent  of  its  oil — 6.3  million 
barrels  a  day,  the  equivalent  of  35  Argo 
Merchant  loads.  The  Imports,  already  up 
from  36  percent  before  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo in  1973  and  1974,  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue rising. 

Of  the  imported  oil  94  percent  is  brought 
in  aboard  foreign  flagships,  and  40  percent 
of  that  in  ships  of  Llberian  registry,  accord- 
ing to  former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
William  I.  Coleman  Jr. 

Amid  this  flow  of  traffic.  McKenzle  told 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which  is 
looking  into  the  shipping  industry,  the  rash 
of  accidents  was  "not  unexpected"  and  was 
"part  of  an  evergrowing  phenomenon." 

Some  of  the  Incidents  involving  Llberian 
flag  ships  were  commonplace  and  relatively 
harmless  groundings.  But  they  also  Included 
a  major  oil  spill  in  the  Delaware  River,  a 
breakup  off  Hawaii  and  an  explosion  In  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  that  killed  11  sailors. 

The  severity  of  the  pollution  situation  is 
underlined  In  the  fact  that  the  oil  spills  and 
wrecks  like  those  that  have  aroused  cur- 
rent concern  account  for  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  two  million  tons  of  oil  spilled 
into  the  oceans  during  transit  according  to 
a  1975  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Most  of  the  spills  occur  in  almost  routine 
operating  procedures,  primarily  the  flushing 
tanks  near  shore,  the  practice,  often  done 
at  night.  Is  common. 

International  regulations  calling  for  seg- 
gregated  ballasts  have  been  approved  for 
all  new  ships  over  70.000  tons.  But  the  rules, 
drawn  up  In  1973  but  not  in  effect  since  not 
enough  countries  have  ratified  them — ^the 
United  States  is  among  those  that  have 
not— would  exempt  both  the  existing  fleet 
and  new  smaller  ships  of  the  size  that  make 
up  four-fifths  of  those  in  American  waters. 
There  are  technical  problems,  too.  While 
the  industry  says  it  can  control  spills  in  seas 
of  up  to  five  feet,  this  proved  of  little  avail 
in  the  seas  so  heavy  they  picked  up  the 
fenders  placed  around  the  Argo  Merchant  to 
contain  the  oil  and  flipped  them  onto  the 
deck. 

The  two  major  factors  Involved  in  ship 
accidents,  according  to  studies  by  McKenzle 
and  others,  are  the  age  of  the  ship  and  hu- 
man error,  which  often  results  from  unsea- 
manlike  conduct  of  the  crew. 

Shippers  who  operate  under  the  Llberian 
flag  are  able  to  make  huge  savings  by  hiring 
cheaper  crews  and  do  not  have  to  meet  the 
stricter  safety  requirements  or  undergo  the 
inspections  and  crew  licensing  procedures 
required  by  the  United  States  and  other 
traditional  maritime  nations,  svich  a  Britain. 
The  Llberian  shippers  contend  that  their 
safety  record  Is  comparable  to  those  of  other 
fleets,  noting  that  between  1964  and  1967 
the  percentage  of  their  tanker  fleet  lost — 
half  of  1  percent — was  about  in  the  middle 
of  maritime  nations.  The  high  was  Greece, 
with  0.76  percent  of  its  tanker  fleet  lost.  The 
United  States  record  was  0.15  percent. 

Because  the  Llberian  fleet  was  larger,  how- 
ever, the  percentages  mean  that  the  Llberian 
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registry  accounted  for  the  highest  number 
of  ships  lest,  68.  The  Greeks  lost  the  next 
highest,  26.  The  United  States  fleet  lost  nine 
ships. 

Philip  J.  Loree,  the  director  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Controlled  Shipping,  an  or- 
ganization of  20  American  oil  companies  and 
other  shippers  using  the  Llberian  and  Pana- 
manian flags,  contended  that  the  ships  repre- 
sented by  his  group,  averaging  100,000  tons, 
represented  a  substantial  capital  investment 
and  were  therefore  treated  carefully. 

Similarly,  Guy  E.  C.  Maltland,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Llberian  Shipping  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  of  62  major  international 
shipholders,  says  that  the  Llberian  flag-fleet 
includes  some  of  the  most  modern,  largest 
and  best-equipped  tankers  now  in  use. 

But  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  the  assistant  sec- 
retary for  maritime  affairs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  told  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  that  while  many  of  the  Liberlan- 
flag  vessels  were  modern,  "we  have  never  seen 
that  fleet." 

For  geographic  and  economic  reasons,  the 
ships  that  bring  oil  into  American  ports  are, 
by  and  large  older  ones.  Since  the  early  1960s, 
shipowners  have  been  building  bigger  and 
bigger  tankers,  or  Very  Large  Crude  Carriers, 
as  those  about  200,000  deadweight  tons  are 
known. 

But,  there  are  no  deepwater  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  only  a  few  on 
the  West  Coast,  that  can  accommodate  the 
draft  of  these  large  ships. 

Thus,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  80  percent  of  the  ships  arriv- 
ing in  American  ports  are  under  70,000  dead- 
weight tons. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  a  glut  of  tanker 
tonnage,  which  means  that  oil  companies 
can  choose  ships  offering  to  work  at  cheaper 
rates.  And  that  means  older,  less  well-main- 
tained ships  run  by  marginal  operators  are 
often  the  ones  chosen.  Further,  there  are 
economic  pressures  to  cut  costs  on  the  crews 
or  to  steer  shorter,  but  more  dangerous 
courses  to  save  time  and  money. 

The  wreck  of  the  Argo  Merchant,  Loree  con- 
ceded, "highlighted  a  problem."  where,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  he  said,  the  economic  pressures 
made  for  a  "kind  of  Gresham's  Law"  under 
which  bad  ships  drove  out  good. 

Studies  by  McKenzle  and  others  have 
found  that  tankers  over  10  years  old  become 
Increasingly  subject  to  metal  fatigue,  making 
them  more  likely  to  break  up. 

More  Important,  while  the  older  coastal 
tankers  fiying  the  American  flag  are  subject 
to  Cosist  Guard  inspections,  those  flying  for- 
eign flags  have  not  been.  So  ships  can  be 
put  under  a  Llberian  or  other  flag  and  kept 
going  for  a  few  more  voyages  with  little  in- 
centive to  keep  up  their  maintenance. 

"Because  of  the  shallow  waters  and  the 
economics  of  oil  transpKortation,  what  you 
get  is  smaller  tonnage,  which  is  older  ton- 
nage," Howard  F.  Casey,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  maritime  affairs  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  said  in  a  telephone  Interview. 

"They  were  probably  registered  under  an- 
other national  flag  for  part  of  their  life,  and 
frequently  these  are  old  crocks  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,"  he  added. 

Human  error  was  a  major  factor  In  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  accidents  at  sea.  ac- 
cording to  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study. 

The  Llberian  authorities  accept  the  papers 
of  most  other  nations  in  licensing  seamen 
and  officers,  although  few  nations  accept 
theirs.  A  number  of  accidents  involving 
Liberlan-flag  ships  have  been  found  to  in- 
volve unqualified  men. 

The  Coast  Guard  which  has  defended  the 
safety  record  of  the  Llberlan-flag  ships  has 
come  under  Increasing  criticism  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  environmentalists,  who 
accuse  It  of  foot-dragging  in  drawing  up  safe- 
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ty  regulatlonB  under  the  1972  Porte  and 
Waterways  Act. 

One  area  of  criticism,  for  example,  has 
been  the  Coast  Guard's  method  of  drawing 
up  possible  regulations  for  two  proposed  new 
tanker  safety  requirements,  double  bottoms 
and  segregated  ballasts.  Every  nongovern- 
mental member  of  the  Coast  Guard's  study 
group  came  from  the  oil  or  shipping  Indus- 
tries. The  regulations  that  were  drawn  up  fit 
all  the  ships  now  under  construction. 

Recently,  Secretary  Adams  announced  a 
new  set  of  regulations,  long  in  preparation  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  requiring  for  the  first  time 
that  ships  coming  into  American  waters  have 
such  basic  equipment  as  magnetic  com- 
passes and  radar. 

But  in  the  traditionally  risky  and  free- 
wheeling shipping  Industry,  even  the  regula- 
tions that  £ire  In  existence  are  not  always 
effective. 

One-way  shipping  lanes,  for  example,  are 
voluntary  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
near  collisions  of  ships  in  the  wrong  lane. 
Tricks  are  often  used,  experienced  captains 
say,  to  load  tankers  beyond  their  safety 
limits. 

Thus,  it  was  in  this  kind  of  Indiistry  that 
the  Argo  Merchant,  flagged  as  a  dangerous 
and  defective  ship,  banned  from  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  cited  for  deficiencies  on  a 
recent  pilots'  report  in  Panama,  had  its  final 
rendezvous  with  a  well-marked  shoal  off 
Nantucket. 


OPPOSITION  TO  BUDGET-BUSTING 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  Of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  budget-bust- 
ing resolution. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us  today 
marks  another  acceleration  in  the  dan- 
gerous trend  of  more  spending,  bigger 
government  and  less  personal  freedom 
that  has  plagued  our  country  for  too 
many  years,  and,  I,  for  one,  find  it  im- 
possible to  support  such  an  irresponsible 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  so-called  Carter  stimulus 
package.  But  I  seriously  question  the 
value  of  these  proposals  in  stimulating 
anything  except  higher  inflation  through 
greater  Federal  spending. 

The  keystone  to  the  proposal  is  the  $50 
tax  rebate,  costing  $9.6  billion.  In  my 
judgment,  this  rebate  will,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  be  either  put  in  a  savings 
account  or  used  to  pay  old  debts.  It  will 
not  encourage  significant  new  consumer 
demand,  which  is  what  creates  jobs. 

The  rest  of  the  resolution  contains  a 
shopping  list  of  spending  programs 
which  far  exceeds  what  even  President 
Carter  asked  for.  The  President's  re- 
quested outlays  are  nearly  doubled,  from 
$1.8  to  $3.5  billion,  and  his  requested 
budget  authority  is  nearly  tripled, 
from  $5  to  $14.7  billion.  Further, 
most  of  these  extraordinary  spend- 
ing levels  are  for  public  works  and 
public  service  jobs,  programs  which  do 
not  lead  to  permanent  and  productive 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  for  our  citizens. 

In  short,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
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taken  a  poor  proposal  by  the  I*resident, 
and  made  it  even  worse. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  buy 
its  way  to  economic  prosperity.  If  our 
Nation's  economy  Is  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, it  must  be  done  through  the  private 
sector.  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist  and  stimulate  the  private  sec- 
tor. But  it  has  not  the  right  to  replace 
It. 

This  resolution  continues  the  phi- 
losophy of  throwing  more  and  more  of 
the  public's  money  at  our  problems.  That 
approach  has  not  worked  before  and  it 
will  not  work  now. 

Instead  of  more  spending,  we  need  to 
encoui-age  our  private  economy  to  great- 
er efficiency  and  greater  growth.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  enact  major 
tax  reductions. 

I  support  an  immediate,  10-percent 
across-the-board  reduction  in  personal 
income  taxes.  By  doing  so,  we  will  create 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  thus  cre- 
ating jobs,  and  the  increase  in  the  tax 
base  will  easily  offset  any  revenue  loss. 

This  approach  has  worked  before.  In 
the  1960's,  President  Kennedy  proposed 
major  tax  cuts  for  both  individuals  and 
corp>oratlons.  The  Treasury  Department 
then  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  rev- 
enue loss  between  1963  and  1968  of  $89 
billion.  Yet,  in  reality,  during  that  same 
time  period,  there  was  an  actual  $54  bil- 
lion increase  in  revenues. 

More  recently,  the  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce  calculated  that  a  5-percent 
tax  cut  would  raise  GNP  by  $42  billion 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1977  and  $75 
billion  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978. 
That  translates  into  790,000  and  1,590,- 
000  jobs,  respectively. 

Federal  spending  has  reached  intoler- 
able limits.  Recognizing  this,  even  the 
President  has  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1980.  But  I  fail  to  see  how 
increasing  the  Federal  deficit  from  $50 
billion  to  $70  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977 
will  move  us  toward  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  want  to  see  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  also  want  an  economy  built  on 
the  private  sector  and  the  free  enterprise 
system,  instead  of  on  the  public  sector 
and  greater  government  control.  This 
resolution  moves  us  in  completely  the 
wrong  direction,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
rejected. 


CONCERNED  ABOUT  PAUL  WARNKE 
NOMINATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  continue  to  ex- 
press concern  about  the  choice  of  Paul 
Wamke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Rather  than 
acknowledging  those  concerns  and  re- 
considering the  nomination.  President 
Carter  has  obviously  decided  to  not  only 
proceed  with  this  decision,  but  also  to 
pick  Mr.  Wamke  to  be  chief  negotiator 
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in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  confirmed,  Mr. 
Wamke  will  accompany  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  to  Moscow  for  arms  discus- 
sions next  month.  Instead  of  toughening 
the  bargaining  position  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Soviets,  I  believe  that  the 
role  of  Mr.  Wamke  on  the  negotiating 
team  can  only  weaken  the  American  po- 
sition. The  views  publicly  stated  by  Mr. 
Wan^ke  over  the  past  several  years  indi- 
cate to  me  that  he  is  not  the  proper  man 
to  serve  In  either  of  the  capacities  desig- 
nated for  him  by  the  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  convince  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  another  individual. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Wamke,  we  have 
a  special  situation  in  that  the  President 
has  designated  him  both  as  head  of  an 
agency,  and  also  a  chief  negotiator.  The 
nomination  should  be  of  special  concern 
to  the  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

From  the  views  publicly  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wamke,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
rely  upon  his  judgments  on  important 
strategic  questions  of  the  day. 

In  recognizing  the  clear  political  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  strategic  su- 
periority, the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged 
in  a  huge  buildup  in  all  areas  of  their 
military  power.  Evidently  this  massive 
Soviet  spending  in  military  hardware  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wamke;  one 
must  properly  question  whether  he  will 
have  the  capacity  to  prevail  upon  the  So- 
viet leaders  to  limit  their  buildup. 

The  limited  data  that  Mr.  Wamke  has 
used  for  the  positions  he  has  taken  in  re- 
cent years  deal  primarily  with  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  possess,  and  the  funds 
spent  on  arms  each  year. 

By  merely  asserting  that  the  United 
States  has  twice  as  many  warheads  as  do 
the  Soviets,  Mr.  Wamke  feels  that  he 
can  dismiss  other  considerations  of  stra- 
tegic developments.  Evidently  it  matters 
not  at  all  to  him  that  whi's  we  have 
frozen  our  ICBM  force  and  our  SLBM 
force  since  1967.  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
panded their  own  forces  of  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  since  1967. 

Preoccupation  with  the  warhead  fig- 
ures and  the  American  MIRVing  of 
CIBM's  and  SLBM's  unfortunately  ob- 
scures the  fact  that  the  Soviet  lead  in 
delivery  vehicles  includes  a  lead  in  heavy 
ICBM's  which  means  that  they  can  carry 
a  much  larger  and  devastating  warhead. 

Through  a  methodical  program  of 
hardening  of  sUos.  dispersal  of  Industry, 
development  and  deployment  of  mobile 
missile  launchers,  new  ABM  technology 
and  a  large  civil  defense  program,  the 
Soviet  Union  apparently  hopes  to  sustain 
any  American  attack.  Such  issues  must 
be  fully  met  in  any  forthcoming  SALT 
negotiations.  Mr.  Wamke  has  not  dem- 
onstrated sufficient  awareness  of  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Wamke's  main  concern  with  the 
American  strategic  effort  in  recent  years 
has  been  how  to  unilaterally  end  the 
arms  buildup.  Believing  that  strategic 
superiority  is  unnecessary  Mr.  Wamke 
has  opposed  nearly  every  new  program 
that  has  been  proposed  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. He  has  participated  on  panels  that 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1977 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress created  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  in 
1967,  it  did  so  with  the  intent  of  sim- 
plifying the  process  by  which  salaries  for 
the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  determined.  It  was  also 
done  with  the  intention  of  providing  a 
vehicle  by  which  accurate  and  complete 
data  could  be  collected  and  assimilated 
to  reflect  wage  comparability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  private  industry. 
I  feel  the  latter  has  been  accomplished, 
but  the  system  has  by  no  means  simpli- 
fied the  process. 

A  good  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  salary  recommendations  for  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  branches  are  justified, 
and  in  fact  long  overdue. 

With  the  exception  of  a  5-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase,  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees— GS-1 5  to  GS-18— have  been 
frozen  for  8  years.  During  this  time,  sal- 
aries in  the  private  sector  increased  by 
70  percent,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased by  60  percent. 

For  many  years,  we  have  seen  our  top 
administrators  and  managers  leaving 
Goverrunent  service  for  private  enter- 
prise due  to  the  great  discrepancies  be- 
tween salaries  in  the  private  sector  and 
in  Government. 

In  1973,  the  retirement  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  above  GS-15  was  30 
percent  compared  to  20  percent  for  those 
below  that  level.  In  this  past  year,  the 
retirement  rate  of  top  Federal  executives 
reached  46  percent  while  the  rate  of  those 
below  that  level  remained  unchanged. 
Many  agencies  are  faced  not  only  with 
the  high  retirement  rates  but  with  the 
added  difficulty  of  filling  vacancies 
created  by  these  retirements  with  quali- 
fied managers  and  administrators. 

The  judicial  branch  is  facing  the  same 
difficulty.  Federal  judges  are  quitting,  and 
the  number  of  qualified  individuals  that 
are  willing  to  accept  Federal  appoint- 
ments has  declined  drastically  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  object,  however,  to 
the  Commission's  salary  recommenda- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch.  Why  do 
I  differentiate  between  the  salary  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  others  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  branche.s?  The 
answer  lies  both  in  sound  constitutional 
procedures  arid  in  the  fact  that  Members 
of  Congress  enjoy  more  than  adequate 
fringe  benefits. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  Fed- 
eral legislators  voting  themselves  pay  in- 
creases is  not  new.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history. 

In  1789,  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, James  Madison  proposed  a  set  of  12 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  among 
which  was  an  amendment  concerning  the 
salaries  of  Federal  legislators: 

No  law.  varying  the  compensation  for  serv- 
ices   of   the    Senators    and    Representatives, 
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shall  take  effect  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened. 

Of  Madison's  12  proposed  amendments, 
10  of  them  became  our  Bill  of  Rights.  At 
that  time,  Madison  argued  that — 

There  Is  seeming  Impropriety  In  leaving 
any  set  of  men  with  control  to  put  their  hand 
Into  the  public  coffers,  to  take  out  money  to 
put  In  their  pockets;  there  is  seeming  inde- 
corum In  such  power,  which  leads  me  to  pro- 
pose a  change. 

Madison's  logic  was  consistent  with  the 
Constitution's  prohibition  against  the 
President  receiving  a  pay  raise  during  his 
term  of  office.  Also,  today,  36  States  have 
provisions  requiring  salary  increases  to 
take  effect  in  the  term  following  its  ap- 
proval. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  tax- 
payer today  supports  a  Congressman  liv- 
ing in  Washington,  his  travel  to  his  dis- 
trict and  his  expenses  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, in  addition  to  the  costs  of  running 
his  offices.  The  important  point  is  that 
many  of  these  costs,  which  overshadow 
his  salary,  are  not  afforded  to  executive 
and  judicial  appointees.  In  addition,  with 
energy  costs  soaring  and  the  rates  of  in- 
fiation  and  unemployment  still  high,  the 
American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
view  sympathetically  their  elected  Fed- 
eral officials  receiving  a  large  pay  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  everyone  who  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  did 
so  knowing  what  the  salary  was.  I  might 
also  point  out  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
rush  by  my  colleagues  to  retire  due  to 
inadequate  income. 

If  the  Congress  by  silence,  does  grant 
itself  a  pay  increase,  I  strongly  recom- 
mended in  previous  testimony  that  it  not 
become  effective  until  a  new  Congress  is 
elected,  and  that  it  be  conditional  on 
adopting  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics. 

In  its  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  states  specifically 
that  its  salary  recommendations  and  its 
recommendation  for  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics  were  a  package,  and  that  one 
should  not  be  considered  without  the 
other. 

Recent  opinion  surveys  show  that  in 
1964,  76  percent  of  Americans  expressed 
trust  in  Government;  In  1976,  this  same 
survey  showed  that  the  rate  had  fallen 
to  33  percent.  We  did  not  need  a  survey 
to  tell  us  this.  Every  time  we  go  home, 
or  read  our  mail,  this  point  is  driven 
home  to  us.  It  is  time  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  is  not  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  their  Govemment,  and  do  so 
by  complying  with  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  strict  Code  of 
Ethics.  However,  we  do  nothing  for  them 
by  accepting  a  raise  by  silence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Congress  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen) 
which  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
public  trust,  and  the  propriety  of  legisla- 
tors raising  their  own  pay.  The  legisla- 
tion cosponsored  by  myself  and  69  other 
Members  of  the  House,  would  effectively 
correct  this  problem  by  requiring  all  sal- 
ary increases  to  take  effect  in  the  Con- 
gress elected  following  the  increase. 
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Table    18. — Advantages   and 
accession  system 
The  All  Volunteer  Force 
Today's  All  Volunteer  Force,  Compensation 
Levels,  and  Management. 


7.  Modified  All  Volunteer  Force 
An  AVF  force   consisting  of  significantly 
reduced  quality  standards,  more  women  and 
more  blacks. 


//.  The  Draft 
The  Selective  Service  System  as  managed 
during  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  including 
reduced   wages   for   first-term   enlisted   per- 
sonnel. 


///.  Modified  Draft 
The  Selective  Service  as  managed  during 
the    1960's   and    1970's;    however,   first   time 
personnel  wages  not  reduced  below  current 
level. 


IV.  Universal  Military  Training 
All  men  receive  a  minimum  level  of  stand- 
ard military  training. 


V.  Universal  Military  Service 
All  men  must  serve  as  soldiers  for  a  lim- 
ited period. 


VI.  Mandatory  National  Service 
Everyone,   men   and   women   youth,  mtist 
serve  two  years  In  national  service,  I.e.,  sol- 
diers, peace  corps,  hospital  aides,  etc. 


VII.  Voluntary  National  Service 
Individuals  may  select  from  jobs  or  volun- 
teer programs  that  exist  or  are  made  avail- 
able In  public  or  private  sector. 
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Disadvantages   to   the   AVF   and   Selected 

POSSIBLE    advantages 

The  All  Volunteer  Force 

Has  been  successful. 

Politically  popular,  especially  among  young 
people. 

Has  been  the  catalyst  for  many  beneficial 
manpower  policies  summarized  by  the  treat- 
ment of  manpower  as  a  valuable  resource. 


alternatives  to  the  AVF 

/.  Modified  All  Volunteer  Force 
Lower  recruiting  and  bonvis  costs. 
Still  retains  AVF  concept. 


//.  The  Draft 
Save  about  $3  billion  per  year   (If  first- 
term  enlisted  pay  is  reduced) . 
Insure  manning  of  the  force. 
May  help  solve  Reserve  manning  problem. 


///.  Modified  Draft 
Save  about  $400-$500  mlUon  per  year  in 
recruiting  costs  and  bonuses. 
Insures  manning  of  the  force. 
May  help  solve  Reserve  manning  problem. 


IV.  Universal  Military  Training 

Equitable — everyone  Is  Involved. 
Creates  large  trained  manpower  pool  for 
wartime  needs. 

Could  solve  Reserve  manning  problem. 

V.  Universal  Military  Service 
Equitable — everyone  is  Involved. 
No  problems  in  manning  the  force. 
Can  reduce  recruiting  and  bonus  costs. 
May  help  solve  Reserve  manning  problem. 


VI.  Mandatory  National  Service 

Based  on  Equitable  premise — all  must 
serve. 

Insures  manning  of  the  force. 

May  help  solve  Reserve  manning  problem. 

Save  about  $400-$500  million  per  year  in 
recruiting  costs  and  bonuses. 
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VII.  Voluntary  National  Service 
Programs  may  provide  many  needed  serv- 
ices for  the  nation. 

Similar  to  a  national  Job  corps  approach — 
expansion  of  job  opportunities. 


possible  disadvantages 
The  All  Volunteer  Force 

Costly — $3  biUlon  In  budget  cost  $300-*400 
million  In  opportunity  cost. 

Army  black  content  becomes  higher  than 
population  proportion. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  society  serve  in 
military. 

Some  soldiers  who  serve  may  be  more  mo- 
tivated by  salary  than  patriotism. 

/.  Modified  All  Volunteer  Force 
Lower  quality  individuals,  because  of  higher 
attrition  and  discipline  problems,  may  actu- 
ally Increase  training  and  accession  costs. 

May  have  negative  Impact  on  Force  Readi- 
ness. 

//.  The  Draft 

Seems  politically  and  practically  infeasible 
to  return  to  the  draft  in  peacetime. 

Seems  politically  and  practically  infeasible 
to  reduce  first-term  wages  to  previous  level 
where  some  servicemen  were  on  welfare. 

Return  to  view  of  manpower  as  a  cheap 
commodity  with  the  resulting  detriment  to 
personnel  policies  and  manpower  manage- 
ment. 

///.  Modified  Draft 

Seems  politically  Infeasible  to  return  to 
the  draft  In  peacetime. 

Return  to  view  of  manpower  as  a  cheap 
commodity  with  the  resulting  detriment  to 
personnel  policies  and  manpower  manage- 
ment. 

Equity  problem — only  a  few  would  be 
drafted. 

IV.  Universal  Military  Training 

High  cost  of  training  and  enlarged  train- 
ing support  base. 

Much  of  cost  devoted  to  creation  of  a 
large  surplus  of  trained  manpower  based  on 
projected  requirements. 

V.  Universal  Military  Service 

Very  high  total  cost  of  pay  and  training 
for  those  In  program. 

Creates  a  large  surplus  of  soldiers  based 
on  projected  requirements  (assuming  a  rea- 
sonable length  tour) . 

Stimulate  creation  of  massive  support  es- 
tablishment. 

VI.  Mandatory  National  Service 
Costly — about  $50  billion  per  year  assum- 
ing minimum  wage — about  $14  billion  per 
year  assuming  $100  per  month  wage  level. 

What  would  happen  to  the  significant 
number  of  young  people  who  might  refuse 
to  serve? 

Would  create  a  gap  of  youth  workers  in 
some  locations  and  may  involve  competition 
with  private  industry. 

How  would  DoD  be  guaranteed  of  quality 
accessions  since  It  would  be  In  competition 
with  other  Agencies? 

Discrimination  among  assignments  (peace 
corps  vs.  rifleman)   creates  Inequities. 

VII.  Voluntary  National  Service 
Quality  individuals  choosing  mUltary  may 

be  affected  by  competing  opportunities. 

Very  high  cost  In  payment  of  personnel 
and  management  of  program. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 


of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest— designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wUl  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 


Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  24,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 


&s;al 


t<. 
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Schedule  Meetinps 

FEBRUARY  26 

9  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Protection  Ac1 
Until  noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for 
for   the   Department   of 
and  related  activities 
tary  of  the  Interior  Andr^is 
1114 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the 

To    continue    hearings    to 
grams  for  handicapped 
4232 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Joseph   Maxwell   Cleland 
to  be  Director  of  Vetera  is 
318 

10  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD 

cles 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
officials  of  the  National 
datlon  and  Office  of 
nology  Policy. 

1318 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee    on    State, 
merce,  and  Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  supp 
proprlatlons  for  fiscal  yea: 
Department  of  Commerce 
ficlals  of  the  Economic 
Administration. 

1224 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Subcommittee  on  Housing 
fairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S 
posed    National    Mass 
Assistance  Act. 

5302 
Commerce,    Science,    and     . 
Subcommittee  on  Space  and 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  365 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and 
Istratlon. 

235 
11  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign 

To  hold   hearings   to  recall  e 
concerning  military  and 
slstance  to  Portugal. 

4221  Dirk  ; 
FEBRUARY  28 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
To  resume  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  exte 
culture  and  Consumer 
UntU:  Noon  322  Russell 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Subcommittee  on  Internationa 
To  resume  hearings  on  S 
amend  and  extend  the  Ex] 
Istratlon  Act.  Including 
antl -boycott  and  nuclear 
5302  Dirk 
9:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  the 
To  resume  hearings  to  reviejiv 
for  handicapped  persons 

4232  Dlrksfen 


F  Drestry 

proposed  legls- 
Ag^iculttu-e  and 

of  1973. 
Russell  Building 


Dlr:  csen  Biilldlng 

Handl  ^pped 

review    pro- 
dersons. 
Dlrfsen  Building 

nlomination  of 
of   Georgia, 
Affairs. 
Ruisell  Building 


Indep  indent  Agen- 

prc  posed  budget 

1978,  to  hear 

Sjience  Foun- 

Scienjce  and  Tech- 

Dlrlisen  Building 

Ji^stlce,    Com- 

emental  ap- 
1977  for  the 
to  hear  of- 

Development 


Dirk  sen 


proposed 

year  1978 

the   Interior 

hear  Secre- 


Buildlng 
Affairs 
Urban  Af- 


ar d 


208,  the  pro- 
Tr  msportatlon 

Dirk  sen  Building 

Tr  msportatlon 

iiclence 

authorizing 

for  the  Na- 

S|>ace  Admin - 

Rus  ;ell  Building 


Assistance 

testimony 
<  conomlc  as- 


;en  Building 


Pc  restry 
proposed  legls- 
d  the  Agrl- 
Prcjtectlon  Act. 
Building 
\ffalrs 
Finance 
and  92,'Tb 
lort  Admln- 
istons  on 
proliferation. 
n  Building 


p  ovi 


Hand  capped 


programs 
Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

To  hear  Paul  C.  Warnke  testify  and  an- 
swer questions  in  behalf  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  serve  as  Director  of  ACDA, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers,  Including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
2  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  hear  testimony 
on  certain  health  programs  and  on 
special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 
miners. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  1 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Riissell  Building 

10  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
5  p.m. 

Joint  Defense  Production 
Business  meeting  to  discuss  committee 

organization. 
Until:  6  p.m.  EF-100,  Capitol 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organization. 

412  Russell  Building 
10  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  budgetary 

and  other  committee  business. 
Until :  Noon      322  Russell  Office  Building 
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Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General;  Barbara  A. 
Babcock,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Divi- 
sion); Benjamin  R.  Clvllettl,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Criminal  Division) ;  Drew  S.  Days, 
III,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion); Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
(Office  for  Improvements  In  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice);  and  Patricia 
M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs) . 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  3 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  to  provide  dis- 
aster assistance  to  small  businesses  (S. 
570  and  704). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

10  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
National    Aeronautics   and   Space   Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 

Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 

year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 

Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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MARCH  4 

9  a.m. 

Agrlcultxire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  RusseU  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests   for  fiscal  year    1978 
lor  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

10  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  7 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU:   Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30    a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget   requests   for   fiscal   year    1978 
for  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  8 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  (Public  Law  94-203),  and  S.  703, 
to  Improve  the  administration  and  the 
oijeratlon  of  such  Act. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  9 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Envlroimient  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 

of  product  liability  Insurance  on  small 

businesses,  and  on  S.  527,  authorizing 

the  Small  Business  Admlnlstratlonlb 
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furnish  reinsurance  for  property  lia- 
bility Insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  liability  insur- 
ance on  reasonable  terms. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
10  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National   Aeronautics   and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  10 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10  a.m. 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  11 
9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

MARCH  14 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agrl- 
cultTire  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

MARCH  15 

9  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10  a.m. 

Select  InteUlgence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  .rapltol 
MARCH  16 
10  a.m. 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  17 

10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment  intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic  communications   common    carrier 
(i.e.,     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 

Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  smaU 
businesses. 

318  Russell  BuUdln£ 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
tic    communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.,     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Industry,   including   S.   292    and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District,  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  25 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bUls  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S    689 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
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MARCH   28 
9:30  a.m.  . 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bUls  prbposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  al;    transporta- 
tion Industry,   Including  S.   292,  and 
S    689 

5110  Dlr^sen  Building 

MARCH   29 
9:30  ajn.  . 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Avlaitlon 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  prtpoelng  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  all  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dir^sen  Building 

10  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorlzat  Ions  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities 


MARCH   30 


9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  blUs  pr(Vpo6lng  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  ah*  transporta- 


S-407,  Capitol 


tlon  Industry, 
S.  689. 


including 


6110  Dirk  sen  Building 


MARCH   31 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran^ortatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  all   transporta- 
tion industry,   including  S.  292,   and 
S    689 

5110  Dirl^n  Building 

10  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  llntematlon- 

al  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res 

ing  the  sense  of  the 

U.S.     Ctovemment 

agreement  of  other 

proposed  treaty  requiring 

ration    of   an    international 

mental    impact    stateme  it 

major  project  expected  k> 

nlficant  skdverse  effect  on 

environment. 

4221  Dlrk^n  Building 

APRIL    1 

9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  bearings  on  bills 
latory  reform  In  the  air 
tlon  industry,  including 
S   689 

5110  Dlrkken  Building 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE— CURRENT 
STATUS  AND  PROSPECTS,  PART  VI 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Department  oflBclals  who  put  to- 
gether the  transition  paper  for  the 
Carter  administration  which  I  have  been 
inserting  over  the  past  week  recognized 
that  despite  the  Volunteer  Army's  suc- 
cess to  date,  alternatives  to  it  must  be 
considered  for  the  future. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  the  transition 
document,  they  discussed  seven  possible 
alternatives,  listing  possible  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  The  alterna- 
tives include  a  modified  All-Volimteer 
Force,  the  draft,  a  modified  draft,  uni- 
versal military  training,  imiversal  mili- 
tary service,  mandatory  national  service, 
and  voluntary  national  service. 

All  these  options,  like  the  Volimteer 
Force  itself,  have  problems  of  their  own. 
At  this  point,  I  cannot  foresee  a  circum- 
stance where  it  would  be  preferable  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  volimteer  concept, 
short  of  war.  As  the  transition  team  said, 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  has  been  suc- 
cessful to  date.  I  can  only  emphasize  my 
full  agreement  with  their  conclusion 
that — 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  Is  preferable 
to  man  a  military  force  with  volunteers 
rather  than  with   conscripts. 

This  concludes  the  transition  report. 
Its  earlier  chapters  are  included  in  the 
five  Records  preceding  this  one.  If  the 
reader  has  not  seen  all  of  these  segments, 
I  hope  you  will  go  back  to  the  first,  which 
contained  the  executive  summary.  That 
first  chapter  offers  a  succinct  explana- 
tion of  how  well  and  why  the  Volunteer 
Force  is  working  and  why  we  ought  not 
tamper  with  It. 

The  final  chapter  of  "The  All- Volun- 
teer Force — Current  Status  and  Pros- 
pects" follows: 

Chapter  8 — Alternatives  to  the  AVF 

Table  18  presents  pooslble  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  AVF  and  seven  alterna- 
tives to  the  AVF.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  section  is  Intended  only  as  a  pre- 
liminary and  cursory  disc\ission  on  this  Im- 
portant topic. 


February  23,  1977 

THE    AVF 

The  AVF  to  date  has  been  successful.  The 
disadvantages  commonly  associated  with  the 
AVF  Include  high  cost,  representation,  and 
motivation.  The  cost  of  the  AVF  Is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  pay  comparability,  a  De- 
fense goal  which  preceded  the  AVF.  Al- 
though not  all  serve  their  country  under  an 
AVF,  the  AVF  is  representative  of  American 
society.  A  predominately  black  Army  has  not 
evolved.  Finally,  the  objection  that  some  AVF 
soldiers  serve  primarily  for  money  Ignores  the 
fact  that  serving  for  a  competitive  salary  does 
not  automatically  imply  poor  performance. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  preferable  to 
man  a  military  force  with  volunteers  rather 
than  with  conscripts. 

SEVEN  alternatives  TO  THE  AVF 

The  modified  AVF  option  (ALT  I)  would 
continue  the  AVF  concept  but  would  reduce 
quality  standards  significantly  below  cur- 
rent levels.  This  quality  reduction  may  al- 
low for  major  near-term  savings  in  recruiting 
costs  and  enlistment  bonuses,  but  since  lower 
quality  Individuals  exhibit  higher  attrition, 
one  could  expect  higher  long-term  acces- 
sion related  costs. 

The  two  draft  alternatives  (ALT  11  and 
m)  may  result  in  annual  DoD  savings  of  $3 
billion  and  $14  billion  respectively.  However, 
a  return  to  a  peacetime  draft  does  not  appear 
to  be  practically  or  politically  acceptable  at 
this  time. 

Universal  military  training  and  universal 
military  service  (ALT  IV  and  V)  would  cre- 
ate a  large  pool  of  trained  manpower  or  sol- 
diers, but  these  programs  would  be  very  cost- 
ly and  would  create  a  large  manpower  sur- 
plus in  excess  of  projected  wartime  military 
requirements. 

Mandatory  and  Voluntary  National  Service 
(ALT  VI  and  VII)  may  initially  seem  attrac- 
tive and  equitable.  However,  mandatory  na- 
tional service  would  be  a  major  societal 
change.  It  would  also  be  costly — perhaps  cost- 
ing $50  billion  annually  * — and  It  would  raise 
other  problems  such  as  what  to  do  about 
those  who  refuse  to  serve.  Voluntary  National 
Service,  which  could  increase  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities,  also  involves  high  pro- 
gram costs  and  could  create  significant  com- 
petition with  DoD  for  high  quality  youth. 


•  This  estimate  assumes  all  youth  (male 
and  female)  are  required  to  serve  for  a 
minimum  wage.  If  only  men  serve,  the  esti- 
mate become  $30  billion  annually.  Sovurce  of 
cost  estimates:  Unpublished  Manuscript, 
Richard  V.  Cooper,  Defense  Without  the 
Draft,  RAND  Corporation,  1976. 
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SElSi ATE— Thursday,  February  24,  1977 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21. 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  James  R.  Sasser,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  139th  Psalm: 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart: 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts:  And  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and 
lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

Let  us  pray : 

In  these  opening  days  of  Lent,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  O  Lord,  to  make  this  peni- 
tential period  a  time  of  self-examination, 
penitence,  and  renewal.  Make  us  ready  to 
face  ourselves  in  the  clear  light  of  Thy 
transcendent  judgment.  And  if  there  be 
anything  amiss,  grant  us  grace  to  correct 
what  is  wrong  and  to  serve  Thee  more 
faithfully  hereafter. 

Be  with  us  in  our  coming  in  and  our 
going  out,  in  our  work  and  in  our  play,  in 
our  homes  and  in  all  the  events  of  each 
day. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  R. 
Sasser,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SASSER  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1977,  be  approved. 
CXXHI 325— Part  5 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
completion  of  the  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  today,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  15  minutes 
each,  for  the  purpose  only  of  the  intro- 
duction of  statements,  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions  and  memorials  in  the  Record, 
and  with  no  resolutions  coming  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  nomination  as  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  of  Adm. 
Stansfleld  Turner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  going  into 
executive  session? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  wanted  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  confirmation  of  the 
admiral. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  have  to  reserve  the  right  to  object  to 
this  request,  because  we  have  indicated 
that  we  will  send  out  on  the  cloakroom 
wires  information  to  the  Senators  on  two 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  see  if  there  are  any 
objections  to  taking  up  the  nomination 
today.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold his  objection  for  just  a  moment,  I 


might  say  I  have  no  objection  to  waiving 
the  3 -day  rule  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination.  I  have  previ- 
ously expressed  my  concern  and  dis- 
pleasure with  the  duality  of  the  nomi- 
nation. I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  my  appraisal  of  the 
fitness  of  this  officer  to  serve.  When  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  in  providing 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Admiral  Turner.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  unanimous  consent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  request  is  withdrawn. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MINORITY 
PARTY  MEMBERSHIP— COMMIT- 
TEE     ON     ETHICS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  appointing  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Appointing  minority  party  membership 
on  Senate  Ethics  Committee  for  the  95th 
Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
applicable,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
rule  XXIV  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  rule  XXIV  Is 
waived. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  91)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  for  the  95th 
Congress:  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker. 


OPPORTUNITIES    INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
I  have  again  cosponsored  legislation  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  an( 

ginia  (Mi-.  Randolph)  to 

cial  assistance  to  Opportunitjles 
trlalizatlon  Centers  in  order 
job  training  and  creation  , 
Nation's  unemployed.  This 
recognizes  that  one  of  the  m^st 
tant  problems  which  the 
address  In  any  economic 
acts  is  that  of  structural 
As  much  as  3  percentage  poi|its 
7.9  percent  imemployment 
attributed  to  persons  who  lach 
appropriate  for  the  labor  market 
people  are  the  long-term 
the  unskilled,   and   those 
labor  force  for  the  first  time 
percent,  of  present 
sists  of  persons  aged  16  to  24, 
whom  have  no  work  experierjce 

Temporary  public  works  or , 
Icc  jobs  programs  are  not  the  _ 
our  structural  unemployment 
What  is  needed  is  an  effective 
providing  unskilled  members  of 
force  with  the  training  needed 
manent  jobs  in  the  private 

The    Federal    Government 
ported  a  number  of  such  tra 
grams  in  recent  years.  Few  hav^ 
successful,  however,  as  the  _ 
ties   Industrialization   Centers 
founded  by  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan 
adelphia  in  1964.  In  the  past 
OIC's     throughout     the 
trained  and  placed  in  jobs  almo 
people.  A  December  1975,  study- 
program  by  the  General  Electric 
dicated  that  85  percent  of  QIC 
retain  their  jobs  after  pL.. 
that  people  trained  by  QIC's  .. 
p.  total  of  $4  8  billion  between 

1975,  paying  $600  million  in 

and  saving  some  $1.5  billion  in 
payments. 

This    outstanding    success 
achieved  as  a  result  of  Dr.  _ 
viction  that  the  hardcore 
can  be  put  to  work  only 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of 
ment.  private  industr>',  and 
themselves.    OIC's,    therefore, 
combine  the  resources  of  local 
and  government  leaders  with 
churches  and  other  nonprofit , 
stitutions  in  each  city  where 
erate.    They    actively    recruit 
reached,  unskilled  poor  and 
with  skill  training  in  more'thai 
categories.    Participants    can    . 
their  own  pace  and  receive  servi 
develop  their  attitudes  as  well 
skills. 

As  trainees  progress  through 
gram.  QIC  job  developers  conU 
employers,  developing  job  orders 
ranging  Interviews  for  trainees 
complete  training.  After  OIC 
are  placed  in  jobs,  OIC 
tact  them  at  regular  intervals 
tain  how  they  are  doing  and 
they  have  any  problems.  Their 
ers  are  also  Interviewed  to 
the    OIC    worker    needs    .„,.„„ 
sistance.  Some  workers  reenroll 
grade  skills  through  further 

Mr.  President,  I  share  Dr. 
view  that  there  is  not  now  and 
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be  enough  money  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  solve  this  Nation's  unemployment 
and  welfare  problems.  As  Dr.  Sullivan 
has  stated: 

The  combination  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  people  themselves  with  the  Federal, 
State,  County  and  City  financial  resources 
tied  tightly  to  the  Job  creation  potential  of 
private  Industry,  Is  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion, the  only  alternative  to  an  economic 
crUls  that  escalates  rather  than  de-escalates. 
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I  fully  agree  with  this  view.  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers  are 
proof  positive  that  people  can  be  taken 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  put  on  payrolls 
with  marketable  skills  that  will  provide 
Industry  with  needed  manpower  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  citizens  who  are 
capable  of  paying  taxes  and  assuming  a 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  a 
healthy,  stable  community. 

The  OIC  program  has  received   re- 
markable support  from  churches,  busi- 
nesses   and    community    organizations 
throughout    the    country.    It    has    also 
earned  the  confidence  and  approval  of  a 
number   of   Government   agencies    and 
numerous    Members    of   Congress.    The 
Congress  has  recognized  the  OIC  pro- 
gram  by   including   it  by   name   as   an 
eligible  participant  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,    in    the    Emergency    Employment 
Amendments  of  1974,  and  in  the   1975 
labor  appropriations  bill.  I  am  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  four  OIC's 
now  operating  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see—Knoxville.  NashvUle,  Jackson,  and 
Memphis,  and  I  believe  that  OIC's  should 
have  an  even  larger  role  in  future  Federal 
manpower  training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  pro- 
gram to  my  colleagues  as  a  comprehen- 
sive, multifunction  approach  to  our  un- 
employment and  community  develop- 
ment problems;  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
continued  and  increasing  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Su  livan's 
ne'  er  will 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  FISCAL  YEAR 
1978  BUDGET  REVISIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  of  my 
colleagues  are  certainly  aware  of  the 
revisions  of  the  1978  fiscal  year  budget 
made  public  Tuesday  by  President  Car- 
ter. The  revision  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  result  in  total  budget  outlays  in 
1977  of  $417  billion  and  in  1978  of  $459.4 
billion.  According  to  the  administration, 
the  net  increase  in  outlays,  compared  to 
the  budget  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
vious administration,  is  $6.2  billion  for 
1977  and  $19.4  billion  for  1978.  The  re- 
vised estimates  of  total  Federal  budget 
receipts  are  $349.4  billion  for  1977  and 
$401.6  billion  for  1978. 

The  sum  total  of  the  President's  ad- 
justments will  create  a  $68  billion  defi- 
cit in  1977  and  by  his  figures,  a  $57  7 
bUlion  deficit  in  1978.  While  I  seriously 
question,  given  the  current  state  of  the 
economy,  the  validity  of  these  deficit  fig- 
tures.  I  am  even  more  disturbed  by  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  adjustments  the 
President  has  made.  The  inconsistencies 
are  numerous  and  outstanding  between 
national  needs  and  budget  revisions. 
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Especially  disturbing  to  me  are  the 
President's  recommendations  in  energy 
and  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor.  The  Presi- 
dent has  reduced  budget  authority  for 
the  total  breeder  project  from  $855  mil- 
lion to  $656  million,  an  extraordinary  cut 
of  $199  million.  This  necessitates  a  cut 
in  outlays  in  my  home  State  of  Tennessee 
from  the  proposed  level  of  $237  million 
down  to  $150  million  for  1978. 

In  a  month  when  this  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced its  worst  heating  shortage 
ever,  the  President  has  chosen  to  sig- 
nificantly delay  the  potential  benefit  of 
one  of  America's  two  available  indige- 
nous resources,  coal  and  uranium.  The 
Clinch  River  Breeder  is  nothing  more 
than  a  prototype  which  will  allow  us  to 
catch  up  to  the  stage  already  reached  by 
the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Germans, 
the  Japanese,  and  the  British. 

I  am  highly  disturbed  that  this  project 
has  been  significantly  cut  in  what  I  think 
is  a  capricious  and  arbitrary  manner. 
For  this  level  of  budget  maneuvering,  I 
am  saying  now  publicly  that  I  will  do 
all  within  my  power  to  insure  that  these 
verj'  neces.sary  funds  are  restored,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  reminding  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  entire  need  in  this  Nation  for 
enei-gy  development. 

I  am  also  disturbed  that  the  fusion 
energy  program  has  been  significantly 
reduced,  with  some  .<!90  million  worth  of 
impact  in  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Tennessee.  Tennessee  does 
not  even  feel  the  brunt  of  this  cut; 
rather,  it  is  evenly  distributed  among  the 
Nation's  energy  future  at  large. 

There  are  other  inconsistencies  in  the 
President's  revisions  not  energy  related 
For  instance,  the  President  recently 
added  $4.4  billion  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  part  of  his  economic  stimulus 
package,  but  he  has  now  reduced  $5  1 
billion  worth  of  budget  authorization  for 
the  same  consideration.  The  public  will 
not  be  misled  by  the  consolidated  nature 
of  the.se  moves. 

While  I  intend  to  pursue  these  other 
inconsistencies  from  time  to  time  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  nature  of 
the  Presidents  energy  revisions  in  his 
budget  message. 

Mr,  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  <Mr.  DeConcini)  is 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  27— 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  am  joined 
in  this  endeavor  by  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  Missouri  and  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  Danforih   and   Mr.  Schmitt. 

The  amendment  I  propose  limits  th" 
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terms  of  service  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  served  to  bind  this  Nation  to- 
gether for  two  centuries,  should  not  be 
tampered  with  for  inconsequential  rea- 
sons. It  should  not  be  the  vehicle  for 
transitory  policy  decisions.  Our  Consti- 
tution was  a  document  forged  to  pro- 
vide a  large,  sprawling,  heterogenous  so- 
ciety with  a  flexible  framework  within 
which  diverse  elements  could  resolve 
matters  of  national  concern. 

The  Constitution  should  remain  neu- 
tral in  terms  of  policy.  Its  function  and 
purpose  is  to  define  the  parameters  and 
rules  within  which  our  society  struggles 
with  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  does  not  violate  this  con- 
ception of  our  Constitution. 

Limiting  the  terms  of  service  of  legis- 
lators will  strengthen  the  representative 
nature  of  our  two  legislative  bodies.  In 
taking  this  action,  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  I  am  not  casting,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  aspersions  on  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  action  is  founded  in 
personal  philosophy  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  government  and  the  proper  role 
of  legislators. 

The  Constitution  as  it  was  originally 
written  did  not  specify  a  maximum 
length  of  service  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  or  the  President.  In 
practice,  this  has  allowed  individuals  to 
occupy  Senate  and  House  seats  for  un- 
limited periods  of  time.  I  cannot  argue 
that  this  has  brought  us  bad  government. 
Nor  would  I  try  to  make  any  case  which 
disparaged  the  superb  leadership  which 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  have  pro- 
vided the  Nation. 

The  argument  I  will  make  in  support 
of  my  amendment  is  essentially  philo- 
sophical. I  believe  the  amendment  will 
further  perfect  a  system  of  government 
so  well  rooted  in  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people  that  it  has 
survived  and  prospered  under  the  most 
adverse  of  circumstances;  and  a  system 
of  government  that  has  preserved  per- 
sonal freedom  not  just  for  one  genera- 
tlMi  or  two  but  for  eight  generations. 

The  amendment  would  limit  each  per- 
son to  two  terms  of  service  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator plus  an  additional  2  years  of  an  im- 
expired  term  to  which  the  individual 
may  have  been  appointed.  No  person 
would  be  allowed,  thus,  to  serve  more 
than  a  total  of  14  years. 

The  amendment  would  limit  each  per- 
son to  seven  terms  of  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  plus 
an  additional  year  of  an  unexpired  term 
to  which  the  individual  may  have  been 
appointed.  No  person  would  be  allowed 
to  serve  more  than  a  total  of  15  years. 

The  numbers  may  be  different,  but  the 
objectives  of  my  amendment  are  the 
same  as  those  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  22d  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
As  a  people,  we  have  decided  that  no  per- 
son should  serve  as  President  for  more 
than  10  years.  In  ratifying  that  amend- 
ment, we  recognized  that  we  were  con- 
demning no  individual;  rather,  we  were 
perfecting  the  fundamental  law  that 
governs  us. 


There  are  differences  between  the 
OfHce  of  President  and  the  Offices  of 
Representative  or  Senator.  It  is  under- 
standable why  we  sought,  first,  to  deal 
with  the  Office  of  President.  For  the  per- 
son who  holds  that  office  commands  an 
awesome  power;  power  that  any  democ- 
racy must  view  skeptically  and  cau- 
tiously. Recent  events,  unfortunately, 
have  demonstrated  how  that  power  can 
be  abused.  But  now  that  we  have  dis- 
posed of  that  question,  we  need  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  legislature. 

It  was  the  puTDose  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  insure  that  all  Amer- 
icans were  represented  equally  and  fair- 
ly in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
Senate,  representation  was  to  be  by 
State — ^but,  again,  equally  and  fairly.  The 
17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has 
not  changed  this;  and  a  multitude  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  reaffirmed 
the  rights  of  Americans  to  be  represented 
equally. 

Yet,  in  ways  unforeseen  by  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  the  absence  of  any  limita- 
tion on  service  in  the  Legislature  has 
worked  against  equal  and  fair  represen- 
tation. The  imperative  to  organize  each 
Chamber  in  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
fashion  has  over  the  decades  evolved 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  senior- 
ity system.  Under  this  rule,  responsibili- 
ties within  the  committee  structure  of 
the  two  Houses  are  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  length  of  tenure  in  office. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  abim- 
dant  attacks  on  the  seniority  system, 
some  sincere,  some  self-serving,  and  some 
merely  the  result  of  personal  antipa- 
thies. My  own  view  is  that  it  is  perni- 
cious, but  not  necessarily  for  many  of  the 
reasons  often  cited.  I  believe  that  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  as 
chairmen  of  our  legislative  committees 
have  served  well:  they  have  often  pro- 
vided us  with  an  independent  source  of 
national  leadership.  In  most  cases,  they 
have  exercised  their  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  in  the  pursuit  of  national,  not 
personal  interests. 

My  own  brief  experience  in  this  body 
confirms  that  observation,  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  underscore  again  that  the 
position  I  am  taking  is  totally  independ- 
ent of  my  strong  positive  personal  feel- 
ings toward  my  colleagues  and  the  lead- 
ership in  this  body. 

However,  the  seniority  system  does 
tend  to  diminish  the  equal  representation 
of  individuals  and  States  that  is  so  close 
to  the  heart  of  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy, and  which  the  men  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  were  so  anxious  to 
preserve.  Under  it,  we  do  not  stand  as 
equals.  Therefore,  the  States  and  the 
people  we  represent  do  not  stand  as 
equals. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  clearly  im- 
derstands  that  to  be  chairman,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  standing  committee  confers 
immense  benefits.  Not  only  does  it  bring 
personal  power  and  prestige;  it  enables 
that  person  to  insure  that  the  people  he 
represents  will  receive  benefits  out  of 
proportion  to  a  purely  rational  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  resources.  It  puts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  chairman  vast  staff  re- 
sources that  practically  insure  his  suc- 


cess in  passing  legislation  of  interest  to 
him  and  his  constituents. 

Each  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  has 
witnessed  or  been  involved  in  an  election 
in  which  that  was  a  central  issue.  In- 
cumbents have  appealed  for  votes  on  the 
grounds  that  their  seniority  insured  that 
more  of  the  Federal  dollar  would  be 
spent  in  their  State  or  district  than 
would  otherwise  be  true.  Or,  that  senior- 
ity would  allow  the  incimibent  to  pass 
legislation  that  a  new  Member  could 
not  conceivably  be  expected  to  shepherd 
through  the  complex  legislative  process. 
And  in  most  instances,  these  are  not 
vacuous  or  idle  boasts;  the  nature  of 
the  seniority  system  makes  them  true. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  it  should 
be  thus;  whether  longevity  of  tenure  in 
office  should  be  the  criterion  for  legisla- 
tive success  and  constituent  service;  and 
whether  this  is  the  best  a  democracy  can 
offer. 

Our  constituents  complain — and  we 
complain — about  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  entrenced.  It  is  unrespon- 
sive. It  is  practically  immune  to  change. 
We  often  ask  of  these  professional  civil 
servants  whether  they  exist  to  serve  us, 
or  we  them?  At  the  same  time  that  we 
launch  these  verbal  assaults,  we  are 
anxious  to  perpetuate  an  entrenched,  in- 
stitutionalized legislature.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  professional  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  professionalized  legisla- 
ture? 

Neither  the  delegates  to  the  1789  Con- 
stitutional Convention  nor  the  American 
public  today  believes  that  we  are  best 
served  by  a  professional  legislature.  But 
that  is  precisely  the  system  we  have 
created.  We  should  not  be  career  legisla- 
tors; nor  should  we  make  a  career  of  the 
legislature.  The  theory  of  democracy  de- 
mands that  as  many  members  of  society 
as  possible  should  be  given,  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve.  In  some  of  the  early  Greek 
experiments  with  democracy,  community 
service  was  demanded;  in  some  cases, 
public  offices  were  routinely  rotated. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
American  society,  we  have  moved  away 
from  direct  democracy  to  representative 
democracy.  Even  though  it  is  impossible 
for  all  citizens  to  participate  in  public 
service,  we  ought  to  insure  that  as  many 
individuals  as  possible  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  service.  Limiting  the 
number  of  years  any  single  individual 
can  serve  would  be  an  important  step  in 
that  direction. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer  that  if  the 
electorate  wanted  change  it  would  man- 
date a  change  by  its  vote.  None  of  us  is 
so  politically  naive  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  incumbency.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  these  advantages 
vary  from  region  to  region,  but  they 
exist  everywhere.  Political  party  officials 
are  often  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  seniority ;  and  they  will  work  diligently 
to  insure  the  continued  success  of  the  in- 
cumbent. 

In  those  States  or  districts  where  com- 
petition is  keenest,  the  reward  for  the 
earnest  practice  of  democracy  is  self-de- 
feating. We  espouse  the  virtues  of  party 
ard  intraparty  competition  for  public 
office;  yet,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
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tives  from  regions  where  this  -. 
ually  find  themselves  perpetua  ly 
to  the  bottom  of  seniority  lists. 
All  power  is  subject  to  abuso 
power  of  Senators  and  Cong- 
am  loathe  to  quote  Lord  Acton 
about  the  corrupting  nature  of 
cause  I  do  not  believe  that 
of  this  Chamber  or  of  the  Hou^e 
resentatives    has     been 
power.  It  is  the  possibility   . 
and  it  is  that  possibility  that 
guard  against. 

Our  constitutional  structure 
delicate  checks  and  balances  re 
prudent  assumption  that  men 
ruptible  and  that  power  may  b 
This  is  a  healthy  skepticism; 
keeps  us  constantly  aware  of 
freedom  really  is.  We  have 
power  of  the  Congress  as  a  che^k 
the  power  of  the  Executive, 
Federal  courts  occupying  the 
on  the  triad.  In  diffusing  pt 
different  groups  and  persons, 
tried  to  insure  that  no  indivi^ 
dominate  the  Government  an( 
our  liberty. 

To  be  true  to  our 
shared  power  is  responsible 
need  to  address  ourselves  to 
dimensions    of    the   problem, 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 
an  Inherent  contradiction  in 
by  limiting  the  terms  a 
serve.  That  same  contradictior 
In  the  imlimited  terms  for  le 
True,  the  potential  for  damag( 
the   principle,   however,   is 
valid. 

Adoption  of  the  amendmen 
pose  should  be  viewed  from  two 
perspectives.   First,   it   would 
present  disparities  between  & 
Representatives   based   upon 
tenure.  It  would  place  each 
district,  each  citizen  on  a  ..._ 
equal  footing.  Simultaneously, 
add  an  additional  safeguard 
sible  abuse  of  power. 

The  second  perspective  is 
would  emphasize.  It  is  the  p, 
of  the  amendment.  By  limiting  ._ 
of  service  in  the  Legislature,  wd 
embracing   the    idea    that    new 
should  be  brought  constantly 
sciously  into  the  system.  By 
doors  of  the  Legislature  to  , 
every  walk  of  life  and  every 
we  will  be  providing  far  more  _^_ 
ties  for  eveiTone  to  participat; 
especially  committed  to  the  youtl 
day    as    the    hope   of    tomorro|f 
youth  should  be  encouraged  to 
Nation;  It  is  our  responsibiiity 
that  as  few  barriers  as  possible 
the  way. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Plato 
democracy  because  he  believed 
cislons   of   government   should 
made  by  amateurs.  He  said  we 
philosopher-kings  to  guide 
anointed  experts  who  clearly 
I  reject  that  view  because  in 
of  politics  there  is  no  truth  as  c. 
best  we  can  do  is  to  seek  modes 
promise  and  accommodation  so 
live  together  fruitfully  and  in  h, 
The  Legislature  is  the  bar  of  the 
the  foi  um  in  which  we  continue 
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occurs  us-     experiment  in  self-government.  This  is 
doomed     not  an  exercise  that  requires  any  special 
expertise;  it  requires  commitment  to  the 
values  of  democracy. 

In  the  act  of  creating  an  institutional 
structure  which  insures  maximum  par- 
ticipation, we  will  have  reaffirmed  our 
faith  in  the  representative  nature  of  our 
political  institutions.  We  will  have  re- 
affirmed our  faith  in  the  representative 
nature  of  our  political  institutions.  We 
wUl  have  reaffirmed  our  faith  that  the 
laws  which  govern  this  great  land  should 
be  made  by  men  and  women  who  truly 
reflect  and  represent  the  attitudes, 
values,  and  mores  of  each  generation  of 
Americans,  and  the  many  different  per- 
spectives they  represent. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
S.J.  Res.  27 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseritatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall   be   valid   to  all    Intents   and   purposes 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths   of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  after  its  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 
"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  full  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  than  7  full  terms 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
.section  1  of  this  article,  any  person  may 
serve  not  more  than  14  years  as  a  Senator 
or  not  more  than  15  years  as  a  Representa- 
tive. 

"Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  election  under  section  1  of  this 
article,  no  election  occurring  before  the  date 
this  article  Is  ratified  shall  be  taken  Into 
account.  For  purposes  of  determining  years 
of  service  under  section  2  of  this  article  no 
service  of  any  part  of  a  term  of  office  by  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative  elected  to  such 
term  before  the  date  this  article  Is  ratified 
shall  be  taken  Into  account.". 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28— 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Hayakawa,  Schmitt,  and  Wallop, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  limit  the  number  of  terms  an  in- 
dividual can  serve  in  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  after  the 
date  of  ratification  an  individual  could 
be  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a  maximum 
of  two  6-year  terms  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  maximum  of  six 
2 -year  terms. 

It  is  a  widely  held  belief  throughout 
the  Nation  that  Washington  is  far  re- 
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moved  both  geographically  and  psycho- 
logically from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Many  Missourians  have  expressed  to  me 
the  feeling  that  somehow  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  Government  have 
lost  touch  with  them  and  with  the  real- 
ity of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  They 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
large  and  intrusive,  but  that  it  does  not 
really  represent  the  aspirations  and  the 
concerns  that  citizens  experience  in  their 
own  commimities  and  in  their  own  lives. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  magical  way  to 
transform  the  Federal  Government  into 
something  more  closely  related  to  the 
people  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  But  there 
is  a  structural  change  which  would  tend 
to  bridge  the  gulf  now  separating  the 
people    from    the    Government.    That 
structural  change  is  to  provide,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  limitation,  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  is  to  serve  in  per- 
petuity, that  every  Member  will  even- 
tually return  to  the  world  from  which 
he  came. 

Members  of  Congress,  after  all,  are 
elected  to  represent  their  constituencies. 
They  are  not  anointed  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent and  perpetual  status  of  humanity. 
They  should  see  themselves  as  citizens 
temporarily  on  leave  to  the  Govern- 
ment— not  as  permanent  legislators  re- 
siding in  the  city  of  Washington,  which 
is  so  distant  from  the  districts  and  States 
from  which  they  came.  So,  the  first  bene- 
fit of  this  amendment  would  be  psycho- 
logical. It  would  be  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  each  of  us  is  here  for  a  limited 
time — that  home  is  the  place  we  came 
from  and  the  place  to  which  we  will 
surely  return. 

An  additional  benefit  of  such  an 
amendment  would  be  to  minimize  the 
human  tendency  to  say  "yes"  to  every  in- 
terest group  that  comes  along  so  that 
our  chances  of  surviving  election  after 
election  are  enhanced.  The  point  of 
representative  government  is  to  reflect 
the  interests  of  totality  of  one's  con- 
stituency. It  is  not  simply  to  apply  grease 
to  the  wheels  that  squeak  the  loudest  in 
the  hope  that  support  will  be  won  for  yet 
another  election.  This  constitutional 
amendment  would  keep  in  the  front  of 
our  minds  the  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  we,  too,  will  be  private  citizens, 
regardless  of  the  political  skill  r.-e  may 
or  may  not  possess. 

Much  is  said  about  governmental  re- 
form, yet  so  much  proposed  refonn  is 
only  superficial.  This  resolution  provides 
an  opportunity  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  real  reform.  Hopefully,  at  the  very 
least,  this  resolution  will  initiate  some 
meaningful  public  debate  on  the  role  of 
Congress  and  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  28 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  conc^irring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution   of   the   United   States, 
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which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  after  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  No  person  who  has  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  two  times  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  or  appointment  to  the  Senate.  No 
person  who  has  been  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  six  times  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  election  under  section  1  of  this 
article,  only  elections  occurring  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Member  shall  be  taken  Into  account,  and  no 
election  occurring  before  the  date  this  arti- 
cle Is  ratified  shall  be  taken  into  account." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  ask  if 
the  Senator  would  not  mind  having  an 
older  man  on  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment. If  he  does  not,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  my  name  to  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  DeConcini  and  Sena- 
tor Danforth  for  joining  with  us  in  this 
initiative. 

The  first  conversations  I  had  on  the 
subjec*,  were  with  Senator  Danforth  in 
Oklahoma  during  some  campaign  activi- 
ties in  the  last  election.  We  found  there 
was  great  interest  not  only  in  our  States 
but  elsewhere  in  the  country  in  some 
kind  of  limitation  of  the  length  of  serv- 
ice for  Representatives  and  Senators. 

There  are  many  motivations  behind 
this  interest,  I  think.  I  would  just  only 
speak  to  my  more  philosophical  perspec- 
tive on  the  need  for  this  limitation. 

Since  200  years  ago  when  the  unifying 
political  fabric  of  this  country  was  es- 
tablished, there  have  been  many 
changes,  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
which  is  the  rate  of  change  itself.  The 
rate  of  change  is  obviously  accelerating 
very  rapidly,  and  with  it  have  come  many 
problems. 

We  have  lost,  for  example,  valuable 
time  within  which  to  respond  to  crises  as 
they  occur  and,  I  think,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  some  rejuvenation  of  the 
knowledge  and  imagination  in  the  Halls 
of  Government  is  required  in  order  to 
more  rapidly  respond  to  these  crises. 

We  need  clearly  a  more  dynamic  re- 
sponse, one  which  can  offer  flexibility  as 
a  particular  problem  arises  and  is  treated 
m  the  context  of  other  problems. 

We  also  need  a  much  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and,  I  think,  what  is  bothering  our  con- 
stituents throughout  the  Nation  is  that 
they  are  starting  to  feel  isolated  from 


their  elected  representatives  in  many  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  moving 
more  and  more  toward  a  time  when  we 
must  have  citizen  politicians.  Just  as 
throughout  our  history  we  have  relied 
on  the  citizen  soldier  as  the  mainstay  of 
our  defense,  so  we  must  now  rely  on  the 
citizen  politician  as  the  mainstay  of  our 
legislative  process. 

This  constitutional  amendment  or 
amendments  like  the  one  that  have  been 
proposed  will,  I  think,  encourage  the  re- 
appearance and  involvement  of  the  citi- 
zen politician.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  President. 

If  a  person  has  established  himself  in 
a  career  of  any  kind,  perhaps  in  local 
government,  in  business,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  labor,  in  education  and  in 
homemaking  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  ca- 
reer and  has  enjoyed  success  in  that  ca- 
reer, then  he  or  she  would  look  with  fa- 
vor on  entering  the  political  arena  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  essentially  being 
on  loan  from  the  private  sector  to  the 
government,  and  then  at  some  subse- 
quent time,  such  as  after  two  terms  in 
the  Senate  or  six  terms  in  the  House, 
this  person  would  return  and  live  with 
what  he  has  done  among  the  people  he 
has  represented. 

Such  a  procedui-e,  I  think,  would 
broaden  the  balance  of  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise, experience,  and  background  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  put  us  in  much  closer  communion 
with  our  Founding  Fathers  who  them- 
selves had  a  very  broad  balance  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  human  condition  and  the 
state  of  human  knowledge  of  their  time. 

If  one  looks  at  the  biographies  of 
those  gentlemen,  one  will  see  that  in 
many  individuaLs,  and  certainly  in  the 
aggregate,  there  was  clearly  represented 
most  of  the  knowledge  and  learning  of 
mankind  up  to  that  point  in  history. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  even  more 
complex  problems  than  experienced  by 
our  forefathers,  problems  of  energy,  of 
education,  of  defense,  of  our  whole  na- 
tional security  and  our  foreign  policy,  of 
satisfying  our  compassion  to  care  for 
those  people  who  cannot  care  for  them- 
selves, of  dealing  with  the  change  from 
a  rural  to  an  urban  society,  and  the  list 
is  endless. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
these  problems,  and  the  increasing  in- 
terrelationship of  these  problems,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  once  again  look  for  broad 
balance  in  our  elected  representatives. 

These  amendments,  which  would  limit 
the  terms  of  office  for  Representatives 
and  Senators,  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing the  balance  within  Congress,  of 
increasing  its  responsiveness  to  problems, 
of  putting  Congress  back  into  a  position 
of  making  policy  and  overseeing  the  im- 
plementation of  that  policy  rather  than 
what  has  been  the  trend  of  actually  at- 
tempting to  implement  through  piece- 
meal legislation. 

To  do  this  we  need  more  generalists, 
individually  and  in  the  aggregate,  within 
Congress,  not  specialists  we  have  tended 
to  become. 

My  experience  in  other  endeavors  and 
in  other  careers — and  let  me  add,  I  con- 


sider myself  a  citizen  politician — has 
shown  me  that  10  or  12  years  of  intense 
activity  are  about  the  limit  that  most 
individuals  find  they  can  maintatn  %e- 
fore  they  start  to  feel  a  little  stale  and 
become  less  effective  than  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  powers.  A  change  in 
career  rejuvenates  and  again  produces 
a  person  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
maximum  of  his  capability. 

I  would  like  to  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, senior  or  freshmen,  to  consider 
strongly  supporting  tlie  concept  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  that  have 
been  offered.  I  hope  there  will  be  exten- 
sive hearings  on  these  amendments.  I 
hope  the  debate  will  occur  nationally  as 
well  as  in  these  Chambers  so  that  we  can 
come  to  grips  with  the  style  and  kind  of 
government  we  hope  to  have  in  our  next 
century  of  national  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  limiting  the  number  of  terms 
of  service  for  Members  of  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  U.S.  Senators  should 
serve  no  more  than  two  6-year  terms, 
nor  Representatives  more  than  six  2- 
year  terms  in  the  Congress.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  this  by  discussing 
briefly  the  legislative  history  relative  to 
congressional  terms  of  service. 

Article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  states . . . 

Article  I,  section  3  provides: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 

.  .  .  for  six  Years;  .  .  . 

There  is  no  language  in  the  Constitu- 
tion limiting  the  number  of  terms  each 
Representative  or  Senator  may  serve. 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution  do  not 
appear  to  have  considered  the  adoption 
of  any  such  limitation.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  there  were  sug- 
gestions that  Senators  be  appointed  to 
the  office  for  Ufe,  or  at  least  for  good 
behavior,  with  the  Upper  Chamber 
modeled  after  Britain's  House  of  Lords. 

Edmund  Randolph,  for  instance,  be- 
lieved that  Senators,  or  "members  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture" should  hold  office,  if  not  for  life,  at 
least  "for  a  term  sufficient  to  insure  their 
independency." 

After  a  consensus  was  reached  that  a 
life  term  was  not  desirable,  there  was 
considerable  debate  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  a  Senate  term.  According  to 
Elliot's  "Debate  on  the  Adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,"  these  ranged  from 
4  years,  with  one-fourth  of  the  member- 
ship elected  annually,  to  9  years,  with 
one-third  elected  every  3  years. 

Many  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
those  favoring  a  shorter  term  are  also 
applicable  to  limiting  service  to  two 
terms.  For  example.  General  Pinckney, 
who  proposed  4-year  terms,  stated: 

A  longer  term  would  fix  them  at  the  seat 
of  government.  They  would  acquire  an  inter- 
est there,  perhaps  transfer  their  property, 
ana  lose  sight  of  the  states  they  represent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  distant 
states  would  labor  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ...  if    the    Senators    should    be    ap- 
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James  Madison,  who  did 
that  a  senatorial  term  of  9 
pose  any  real  danger  to  the 
nevertheless  suggested  a  form 
limitation,  by  recommending 
long  term  allowed  to  the 
should  not  commence  till  such 
of  life  as  would  render  a  per 
qualification  to  be  re-elected.' 
the  age  of  30  seems  relatively 
day,  in  1787  it  indicated  an 
somewhat   advanced   years 
bring  a  level  of  maturity 
range  of  experience  to  the  jot 

There   are   frequent 
cording  to  Elliot  and  others 
framers  intended  the  Senate 
most  aristocratic  in  its  makeup 
trast  to  the  more  plebeian 
of  the  House.  It  was 
instance,  that  Senators  serv< 
that  they  meet  certain  proper  y 
cations,  and  that  they  not  be 
sated  for  their  work,  thereby 
that  only  the  affluent  could 
service. 

This  attitude  survived  until 
flcatlon  of  the  17th  amendmeijt 
which  provided  for  the  direc 
of  Senators.   Since  that   time 
have  been  regarded  as 
all  the  people  of  the  various  S 

Whatever  disparate  views 
have  held  concerning  the  term^ 
ators,  our  Founding  Fathers 
lieved  in  the  concept  of  the 
labor.  It  was  their  opinion  that 
of  the  Congress  should  remair 
as  possible  to  the  people  he  or 
sents.  Thus,  until  modem 
been  customary  for 
Senators  to  return  to  their 
regularly  for  long  periods  of 
even  to  continue  in  their 
and   professions   while   servini: 
Congress. 

With  the  growth  in  the  size 
of    Government,    and 
congressional    responsibility 
provements  in  technology,  the 
has    become   a   year-round 
Members  are  expected  to  be 
legislators,    devoting    their 
energies    exclusively    to 
duties. 

The    piUT>ose    of    the 
amendment  being  proposed  is 
that,  as  full-time  legislators 
men  and  Senators,  remain 
the  needs  and  concerns  of 
whom  they  were  elected  to 
other  words,  that  the  Congress 
to  the  framers'  concept  of  a 
body  of  citizen  legislators. 

Although    the   Constitution 
speak  of  limiting  congressional 
there  is  a  provision  limiting  a 
to  two  terms  in  ofiBce,  the  22d 
ment.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr 
the    same    arguments    which 
limiting    the    President's    tenuije 
equally  well  to  a  Member  of 

The  House  report  accompanj' 
joint  resolution  which  became 
amendment  makes  it  clear 
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jority felt  that  a  two-term  limitation 
would  allow  a  President  to  concentrate 
less  on  the  politics  of  being  reelected 
and  more  on  important  questions  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  reform  we  are  pro- 
posing here  today  Is  not  a  new  idea;  it 
is,  however,  an  important  one.  In  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  former  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Curtis,  a  Missouri 
Republican,  Introduced  several  joint  res- 
olutions designed  to  amend  the  Con.sti- 
tution  along  the  lines  of  this  proposal. 
Under  his  amendment,  limiting  all  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  to  12  consecutive 
years  in  office,  they  would  be  permitted 
to  regain  the  office  after  at  least  a  2-year 
"sabbatical." 

Mr.  President,  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  remarks  delivered  by 
Representative  Curtis  when  he  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  164  in  the 
88th  Congress,  on  January  21.  1963: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  once  again  Introduced 
a  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  to  limit  the  tenure  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  In  operation,  this 
proposal  would  limit  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  12  consecutive  years  of  service,  two  Sen- 
ate terms  or  six  House  terms,  and  then  re- 
quire that  he  take  a  2-year  sabbatical  leave 
before  he  would  once  again  be  eligible  to 
.serve  in  our  National  Legislature. 

This  proposal,  which  I  have  offered  in 
earlier  Congresses,  has  often  appeared  In  lists 
of  "legislation  least  likely  to  succeed."  And, 
to  that  conclusion  I  must  sadly  agree  Sadly. 
I  say,  because  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  kernel 
of  real  hope  in  this  proposal,  hope  to  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  our  Congress  and  to 
help  Its  Members  do  a  better  job  In  framing 
the  policies  for  our  country.  Yet,  despite  the 
possible  help  which  this  amendment  might 
provide.  It  receives  no  serious  consideration 
from  the  Congress  and  little  more  from  out- 
side these  two  chambers. 

The  kernel  of  hope  which  I  see  in  this 
proposal  Is  in  two  areas.  First,  It  would  help 
to  overcome  the  detrimental  aspects  of  the 
seniority  system.  I  see  many  valid  bases  for 
recognizing  the  length  of  service  in  this 
body  and  in  its  committees  as  one  of  the 
factors  of  leadership.  I  have  defended  the 
system  as  the  best  compromise  we  can 
achieve  under  our  present  rules  of  opera- 
tion when  shallow  criticism  calls  for  scrap- 
ping it  without  offering  any  valid  alterna- 
tive. The  proposal  which  I  have  offered  would 
allow  a  continued  use  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem but  the  chain  of  seniority  would  be 
broken  from  time  to  time  and  greater  flexi- 
bility would  be  permitted  In  congressional 
leadership. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  hope  deals  with 
the  work  of  the  Individual  Congressman.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  the  function  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  no  less  of  Senators,  to  rep- 
resent the  people  from  whom  they  have  been 
sent  to  Washington.  Representation,  In  this 
context,  has  two  facets:  to  represent,  the 
Congressman  must  use  his  best  abilities  in 
studying  and  understanding  the  legislation 
which  is  brought  before  him.  and  further  he 
must  strive  to  understand  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  part  and  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  represent.  ThU  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  be  a  personified  public  opinion  poll. 
There  is  more  to  representation,  as  the  for- 
mer part  of  my  delinition  Indicates,  than 
being  a  mirror  to  the  unstudied  reactions  of 
one's  constituency. 

This  sabbatical  leave  would  give  the 
chance  to  the  Congressman  to  get  reac- 
quiinted  with  his  constituents  and  their 
feelings.  It  would  put  his  feet  back  on  the 
ground  and  would  put  him  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  his  community.  Certainly  the 
experience  of  recent  Congresses,  running  for 
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9  and  10  months  each  year,  indicates  that 
there  is  to  be  precious  little  time  for  such  a 
process  of  reacqualntance  in  the  normal  con- 
gressional year.  I  sincerely  believe  the  Con- 
gress would  be  stronger  for  having  Its  Mem- 
bers better  attuned  to  the  cros.scurrent.3  of 
the  districts  which  they  represent. 

Perhaps  once  again  it  can  be  said  that  this 
is  among  those  legislative  ideas  least  likely 
to  succeed.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  those  inter- 
ested in  liuproving  the  institution  which 
served  to  formulate  our  national  policies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Curtis 
amendment  received  the  endorsement  of 
former  President  Eisenhower,  who  had 
himself  been  precluded  by  the  22d 
amsndment  from  seeking  a  third  term 
in  the  White  House.  He  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "what  is  good  for  the  President 
may  very  well  be  good  for  Congress." 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  not  a 
rash,  hastily  conceived  change  to  the 
Constitution.  The  purpose  of  the  joint 
resolution  Is  to  submit  to  the  people,  by 
and  through  their  State  legislatures,  the 
question  of  whether  tenure  for  Members 
of  Congress  should  be  limited.  Because  of 
the  controversial  nature  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  expect  there  will  be  vigorous  de- 
bate on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  limiting  congressional  terms  of 
service.  The  American  people  should  and 
wUl  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  voice 
the  opinions  on  this  matter.  After  all,  it 
took  nearly  4  years  for  the  22d  amend- 
ment to  be  approved  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  States.  Constructive  po- 
litical reforms  are  worth  the  wait. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  a  time  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Looking  around  the  Chamber  I  feel  not 
a  bit  different  than  I  used  to  feel  at  home 
when  a  bunch  of  cowmen  got  around 
to  tell  each  other  what  their  troubles 
were.  I  can  see  we  are  talkiiig  essentially 
to  ourselves,  but  I  hope  some  time  in  the 
course  of  this  that  the  record  will  be  read 
and  the  public  will  take  note  of  what  it 
is  we  try  to  do  here. 

There  have  been  in  this  country  for 
the  last  couple  of  decades  serious  at- 
tempts at  election  reform.  Yet  no  matter 
how  we  try  to  reform  the  election  process 
it  profoundly  favors  the  incumbent  over 
the  challenger. 

I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  not  as  It 
should  be,  but  somehow  or  other  It  lays  a 
ceiling  on  the  participation  of  citizens  In 
the  processes  of  their  Government. 

This  amendment,  or  either  of  these 
amendments,  should  they  be  adopted, 
would,  I  think,  open  the  process  of  Gov- 
ernment service  to  men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  at  any  stage  in  their  lives,  as 
has  been  brought  out  here  before,  and  it 
would  do  that  without  in  any  way  jeop- 
ardizing their  State's  relative  position 
with  regard  to  seniority  and  with  regard 
to  relative  power  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  moving  power  that  would 
translate  itself  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  another  as  the  processes  took 
place. 

I  think  the  grassroots  thinking  reflect- 
ed by  this  would  represent  a  breath  of 
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fresh  air  and  a  change  of  attitude  and 
perception  in  Congress.  In  a  revolving 
process  it  could  do  nothing  but  good  for 
Congress. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  problems  that  do 
exist  in  trying  to  limit  the  terms  of  Con- 
gress under  the  present  election  laws 
where  Members  are  all  elected  at  the 
same  time  and  I  do  not  essentially  want 
a  total  change  in  Congress  every  12  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
within  the  Senate  a  different  thing  takes 
place,  and  it  would  mean  that  approxi- 
mately every  20  years  or  24  years,  with 
a  third  of  us  being  reelected  at  any  given 
time,  we  would  have  a  third  of  the  body 
changed  and  the  water  recharged  by  that 
same  process. 

I  have  heard  this  referred  to  as  a  ven- 
erable body,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
venerable  bodies  in  it  did  not  take  remi-ss 
what  is  being  presented  because  if  one 
looks  at  the  process  that  is  going  to  take 
place  should  this  ever  come  to  pass,  even 
if  it  were  to  be  passed  and  voted  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  this  year  and  it 
took  a  full  7  years,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be,  it  would  be  20  years  be- 
fore the  first  Members  who  are  now  sit- 
ting here  would  be  specifically  affected 
by  such  constitutional  amendment  and 
they  would,  indeed,  in  most  part  be  ven- 
erable bodies  by  that  time. 

The  thing  that  happens  is  that  so  sel- 
dom does  the  opportunity  for  service 
present  itself  to  the  average  individual. 
Almost  anyone  making  a  political  deci- 
sion makes  it  in  an  envelope  in  time,  no 
matter  who  he  or  she  is  or  where  he  or 
she  comes  from,  and  having  failed  to 
choose  in  a  given  time  process  reestab- 
hshed  then  that  loss  is  the  country's  loss 
forever,  in  most  instances. 

To  Involve  the  citizens  is  to  Involve 
them  in  a  share  of  the  burden  of  lead- 
ership and,  I  think,  to  restore  trust  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
will  lose  some  significant  talent  either 
way  we  choose  to  go.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  men  of  extraordinary  talent 
would  not  be  here  for  20  years,  24  years, 
or  36  years,  but  there  is  also  no  question 
that  men  of  extraordinary  talent  who 
would  never  have  gotten  here  might  well 
arrive  here. 

It  is  a  question  of  strength  of  the 
system,  the  rejuvenation  of  ideas,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  we  seek  to  provide 
and  what  we  hope  is  an  election  reform 
proposition. 

If  one  thinks,  is  the  talent  gone  from 
the  States,  of  course,  it  is  not  gone  from 
the  State  or  gone  from  the  country.  The 
talent  could  be  used  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
talent  could  be  used  in  the  executive 
branch  of  State  governments,  in  the 
legislative  branches  of  State  govern- 
ments, and  in  service  throughout  the 
country  whether  at  home  or  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  for  any- 
one to  assume  by  any  of  us  proposing 
this  that  we  would  like  to  have  these 
strictures  laid  on  any  sitting  Member 
of  this  body  by  the  State  in  which  he 
resides 

It  seems  only  too  unfair  that  until 
this  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States  that  one  State,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  own  power  in  Congress, 
would  run  someone  out  for  a  second 
term  because  this  is  an  idea  that  has 
been  presented.  That  when  and  if  it  be- 
comes part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  then  it  is  a  consideration. 
I  see  it  now  as  no  threat  to  a  sitting 
Member. 

Lastly,  I  think  the  desire  for  reelection 
to  the  second  term  would  be  sublimated 
to  the  philosophical  and  the  real  inter- 
est of  the  country.  In  those  periods  of 
time,  free  from  the  desire  to  attract  spe- 
cial interest  groups  or  anything  else  to 
cope  with  extraordinary  costs  of  elec- 
tioneering in  the  modem  world,  a  man 
or  a  woman  sitting  in  either  House  could 
make  the  best  philosophical  decision  of 
his  or  her  political  career.  Too  often 
now  response  to  the  political  machinery 
of  a  political  party  is  the  sole  reason  that 
many  people,  who  would  wish  to  return 
to  private  life,  stay  in  public  life  because 
their  party  says,  "We  cannot  win  with- 
out you." 

I  would  say  to  them  and  to  their  parties 
that  should  this  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  "Go  home, 
go  live  with  what  you  have  done,  live  with 
to  whom  you  have  done  it  and  with  their 
judgments  and  add  your  wisdom  to  the 
conversation  of  politics  as  it  goes  on 
through  the  course  of  time  so  long  as 
you  may  live  it." 

I  respect  Senator  Goldwater  from 
Arizona  and  am  grateful  to  see  him  co- 
sponsor  this  constitutional  amendment. 
I  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  say. 

I  would  say  from  all  of  us  that  I  think 
there  is  probably  nothing  magic  about 
the  figures  we  have  selected.  They  are 
out  for  debate.  But  the  country  must 
seek  real  election  reform.  This  I  think 
will  at  least  estabhsh  the  dialog  on 
which  that  reform  can  be  based. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Hayakawa)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  citation  of  historical 
precedent  for  citizen  participation  in 
government. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  saying,  as  he  did  so  elo- 
quently, that  seldom  does  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  government  present  it- 
self to  the  average  person, 

I  speak  for  myself  that  many  of  us 
who  have  enjoyed  reasonable  success  in 
our  careers  often  wish  to  serve  in  govern- 
ment as  a  slight  measure  of  gratitude  to- 
ward the  country  that  has  served  us  so 
well.  I  would  wish,  therefore,  to  see  not 
only  more  yovmger  people  involved  in 
government  but  also  more  people  in  their 
mature  years  to  serve  as  a  measure  of 
their  gratitude. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  people,  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  businessmen 
and  women,  craftsmen,  artists,  musi- 
cians, newscasters,  all  sorts  of  people,  get 


involved  In  public  life.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  approve  so  much  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  increases  the  number  of  occa- 
sions on  which  people  see  an  opportunity 
to  present  themselves  to  the  electorate 
as  possible  candidates  for  public  office. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  more  lawyers 
think  of  public  service  not  so  much  as  a 
chance  to  make  a  lifetime  career  as  pro- 
fessional politicians,  but  as  a  preparation 
for  service  to  the  community  as  lawyers. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  a  limitation 
of  their  length  of  service  built  into  the 
Constitution.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  whole  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
greater  citizen  participation,  therefore, 
all  to  the  good.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognized  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

ON   LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  in  the  Senate  the  59th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence, 
recalling  how  that  independence  was 
ended  so  abruptly  by  the  aggression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  this 
freedom-blessed  land,  but  throughout 
the  world  men  and  women  of  good  will 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  depriva- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  also  in  many  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  I,  for 
one,  am  as  concerned  about  govern- 
ment-directed violence,  harassment,  and 
limitations  on  freedom  whether  they 
occur  in  South  Korea  or  in  North  Korea, 
in  Chile  or  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Uganda 
or  in  Cambodia,  in  Iraq  or  in  Lithuania. 

Recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  brought  home  to 
all  of  us  the  terrible  price  which  some 
people  in  this  world  must  pay  for  ex- 
pressing views.  Charter  77,  recently 
signed  and  issued  by  240  intellectuals  in 
Czechoslovakia,  states  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  there  live  in  con- 
stant danger  of  losing  their  jobs,  their 
right  to  education  and  even  their  chil- 
dren's right  to  education  if  they  express 
their  views.  The  Charter  lists  a  number 
of  official  practices  which  free  men  find 
abhorent,  such  as  suppression  of  freedom 
of  speech  by  means  of  central  manage- 
ment and  control  of  mass  media,  includ- 
ing publishing  houses  and  cultural  and 
scientific  institutions,  repression  of  per- 
sons who  manifest  their  religious  faith 
by  word  or  action,  denial  of  the  right  of 
working  people  to  organize  and  to  strike, 
widespread  surveillance  of  citizens,  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  defendants  and  of 
the  human  dignity  of  prisoners,  and  arbi- 
trary handhng  of  requests  for  emigration 
permits. 

I  suspect  that  the  list  of  ways  in  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  violates 
the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citi- 
zens sounds  very  familiar  to  millions  of 
people   in   other   countries   of   Eastern 
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Europe.  We  know  that  such  violation 
civil  rights  and  liberties  have  afll  icted 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia.  an< 
since  their  nations  were  forcibl 
legally    incorporated    into    th( 
Union  in  1940. 

In  Lithuania,  for  example,  qdotas 
placed  on  the  number  of  candicfates 
mitted     to    the    theological 
quotas  so  small  that  more  priests 
year    than    are    ordained.    As 
almost  200  parishes  in  Lithuanik 
have  a  regular  priest  to  say  miss 
the  situation  continues  to  worser 
Lithuania,  repression  of  dissentprs 
tinues   and   emigration  is   sev 
stricted.  The  heartlessness  of  the 
Ities  is  seen  in  their  repeated  r 
allow  Mrs.  Marija  Jurgutiene  anc 
year-old  child  to  join  her  huhpand 
Chicago.  The  family  has  been  .' 
for  3  years  despite  the  fact 
Helsinki  accord  calls  for  the  rejunlfica 
tion  of  divided  families. 

Why  cannot  more  priests  be 
Why    must    dissenters    be 
harshlv?   Why   cannot  families 
united?  Why  not  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  pact 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Why  cannot  the  authorities  disc4v 
hearts  in  their  bodies? 

When  we  protest  to  the  Sovie 
and  to  other  governments  in 
Europe  about  human  rights  vi 
the  most  usual  response  is  that  w« 
not  interfere  with  their  internal 
But  human  rights  violations  are 
legitimate  concern  of  all  the  sigi  atories 
to  the  Helsinki  pact.  They  cannof  be  ig 
nored  either  legally  or  morally. 

In  this  respect  I  include  our  ofen  Na- 
tion  at   all  leve;ls   of   our  Goveqnment 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  We 
instances  in  this  country  of  violations 
human  rights  and  dipnity.  I  addrjss 
self  to  our  country  as  well  as 
countries.  In  our  country,  forti^natelv 
the  institutions  of  government 
the  separations  of  power,  the  f 
of  the  press,  that  anyone  who  doe  > 
these  privileges  and  these  rights 
of  their  legallv  constituted  authorities 
can  be  effectively  and.  we  feel  an^  i 
swiftly  dealt  with. 

I  would  mention  to  the  authorities 
all   nations,   including  our  own 
violate  human  rights  in  any  way 
repression  they  find  necessary  ir 
to  keep  their  p>eople  in  line  would 
necessary-  if  they  permitted  their 
to  be  free. 

Today  our  Attention  is  concentrated 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  but  w 
have   room   in  our  hearts  also 
other  national  groups  who  are  opptessed 
To  those  of  us  who  have  the  rare 
ing  of  freedom,  there  is  an  obliga ; 
remember  those  others  who  yea 
free.  We  do  remember  them  now 
join  with  the  proud  Lithuanian 
can  communitv  in  commemoratihg 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  indeper  dence 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINfeSS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pm  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  th(  re  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  tran.sac  ion  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  15  minutes. 
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LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Americans  of  Lithuanian  back- 
ground in  New  Mexico  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  are  commemorating  two 
important  anniversaries. 

Currently  they  are  observing  the  726th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  Lithu- 
ania as  a  sovereign  state.  It  was  in  1251 
that  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
dom. 

On  February  16,  Lithuanians  through- 
out the  world  observed  the  59th  anni- 
vensary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  It  was  on  that  day  in 
1918  that  the  modern  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania was  established. 

Today  as  we  commemorate  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  recall  a  few  moments  from 
Lithuania's  history. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and  ener- 
getic jieople  who  have  lived  peacefully  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  for  centuries. 
It  is  their  misfortune  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  military  and  expansionist 
pressures  from  East  and  West,  most 
notably  from  the  Soviet  Russians  and  the 
Nazi  Germ.ans. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  on  June 
15,  1940.  the  Soviet  Union  annexed  Lith- 
uania together  with  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  which  the  Red  army 
had  invaded  and  occupied  after  over- 
running Eastern  Europe.  It  has  remained 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  not 
to  extend  formal  recognition  to  the  ille- 
gal incorporation  of  these  nations  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  This  nonrecognition  policy 
was  reaffirmed  last  year  by  passage  of 
Senate  Resolutions  319  and  406.  I  sup- 
port this  stand. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  remem- 
bering the  heroic  struggle  of  the  cour- 
ageous Lithuanian  people  who  have  en- 
dured nearly  40  years  of  brutal  Soviet 
domination.  We  must  not  forget,  as  well, 
the  plight  of  oppressed  people  in  other 
lands  who,  like  the  Lithuanians,  are  en- 
gaged in  a  protracted  struggle  to  restore 
their  freedom.  Their  valiant  efforts  are 
a  universal  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  we 
in  the  free  world  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  all  peoples  everywhere — 
to  those  who  live  under  communism 
yearning  for  freedom  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the  bounties 
of  a  free  society.  We  must  not  forget  that 
national  strength  and  firmness  in  the 
face  of  aggression  and  tvranny.  and 
faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  democratic 
institutions,  are  prerequisites  to  any 
successful  long-ranpe  foreign  policy 
V  hich  seeks  to  promote  peace  with  free- 
dom and  restore  human  rights  through- 
cut  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  mv  Senate  col- 
leagues and  the  Lithuanian-American 
communitv  in  expressing  renewed  sup- 
port for  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
NATIONAL  POLICY 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  moments  today  dis- 
cussing the  general  area  of  national 
security    and    national    security   policy, 


an  area  which  has  become  of  increas- 
ing interest  in  recent  weeks  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  positions  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  strategic  arms  limitation  and 
arms  control  policy. 

This  begins  a  national  debate,  which  I 
think  will  be  the  major  national  debate 
of  this  year,  on  just  what  our  national 
security  policy  should  be  and  what  our 
status  is  relative  to  that  policy. 

National  security,  of  course,  is  our 
No.  1  priority  in  this  Nation.  It  can  never 
be  otherwise  in  this  modem  world. 

Tlie  response  time  we  have  to  threats 
to  that  security  is  so  small  that  we  must 
be  always  vigilant  and  always  prepared. 
The  United  States  of  America  has  an 
obligation.  I  believe,  not  only  to  its  own 
citizens  but  to  all  mankind,  to  protect 
the  very  fragile  seed  of  individual  free- 
dom that  we  preserve  on  this  continent, 
and  the  spirit  of  that  freedom  as  it  is 
preserved  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  in  this  world. 

I  plan,  on  3  separate  days  over  the  next 
several  weeks,  to  discuss  three  aspects  of 
the  national  security:  the  status  of  the 
defensive  balance  as  it  stands  today:  the 
actions  required,  in  my  opinion,  to  pre- 
serve that  balance:  and,  finally,  some  of 
the  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
to  us  for  long-term  change  away  from 
the  very  precarious  situation  that  we  face 
today. 

I  think  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
that  we  understand,  first,  the  paradox  of 
national  security.  This  paradox  says 
America  must  be  stronger  than  any  po- 
tential adversary  and  be  perceived  to  be 
stronger  than  any  potential  adversary, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  never 
ase  that  strength  lest  America  and  the 
world  have  lost. 

This  is  a  very  difBcult  paradox,  at 
times,  to  undei-stand,  particularly  by 
those  who  must  pay  the  taxes  that  buy 
the  weapons  systems  to  preserve  our 
strength,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
never  intend  to  use  that  strength  if  we 
can  posssibly  avoid  it.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  perception  of  that 
strength  be  clear  to  our  adversaries  so 
they  will  not  take  unnecessary  chances 
with  us  and  misconceive  our  will:  to  neu- 
trals, so  that  they  will  understand  that 
freedom  is  a  continuing  and  permanent 
factor  on  this  earth:  to  friends,  so  that 
they  will  not  feel  that  we  have  left  them 
and  that  they  must  look  for  other  pro- 
tectors: and  most  of  all.  to  Americans, 
who  must  always  have  confidence  that 
their  Government  is  secure  and  that  they 
are  secure  in  their  lives  and  homes. 

This  paradox,  I  believe,  must  be  dis- 
cussed throughout  this  country,  and 
Americans  and  Congress  must  under- 
stand it,  in  order  to  understand  both 
the  maintenance  of  our  strength  in  de- 
fensive systems  and  the  continuation  of 
arms  control  discussions.  Both  of  these 
activities  must  go  on  simultaneously. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  defensive 
balance  at  this  point  in  our  history?  This 
balance  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
balance  of  terror,  because  the  balance,  as 
unstable  as  it  may  be,  depends  on  this 
Nation's  capability  to  destroy  another 
nation.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  on  this  planet,  at  this  point  in 
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history,  with  both  the  idealism  and  the 
power  to  protect  this  fragile  seed  of  free- 
dom that  I  mentioned,  and  we  must 
maintain  that  power  to  protect  until 
there  is  a  long-term  change  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  nations  on  this  world. 

The  trends  toward  imbalance  are 
great.  The  Soviet  Union,  our  prime  po- 
tential adversary,  has  completed  and  is 
continuing  major  research,  tests,  devel- 
opment, production,  and  replacement 
programs  and  operational  readiness 
training  relative  to  every  significant  stra- 
tegic, tactical,  and  first-strike  capability 
of  any  significance  in  the  world  today. 
They  are  developing  a  survival  capacity, 
through  civil  defense  systems,  that  is  far 
In  excess  of  our  own,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing moves,  throughout  this  world  and  in 
their  own  heartland,  to  insure  that  stra- 
tegic resources  are  available  to  them  in 
the  event  of  a  protracted  conflict 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  last  several  years — in 
fact,  the  last  decade— has,  intentionally 
or  inadvertently,  allowed  cutbacks  in  its 
capability  to  defend  itself  and  to  pre- 
serve the  defensive  balance  that  is  re- 
quired. We  have  allowed  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  inventory  of  weapons  sys- 
tems to  deteriorate.  We  have  undertaken 
very  limited,  certainly  inadequate  re- 
search, tests,  development,  production, 
and  replacement  programs  of  our  own  in 
various  defense  systems,  and  we  have 
essentially  allowed  our  civil  defense  ca- 
pability to  disappear. 

Let  us  look  in  some  more  detail  at 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  we  should 
have  our  greatest  concern.  In  the  stra- 
tegic triad  of  weapons  systems,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  replacing  their  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  force  with  new 
and  updated  versions,  with  much  greater 
capability.  They  are  doing  the  same  with 
their  aircraft  force  and  the  same  with 
their  ships  and  submarine  force.  Their 
defensive  capability  against  our  own 
strategic  triad  is  increasing  daily.  In 
tactical  systems  of  various  kinds,  we  have 
seen  replacement  begin  and  accelerate 
in  new  tactical  aircraft,  tanks  and  tank 
transporters,  in  new  artillery,  self-pro- 
pelled artillery  systems,  personnel  and 
personnel  transport,  with  a  great  em- 
phasis on  radiological  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare  protection.  Not  only  is  re- 
placement of  these  systems  occurring, 
but  they  are  being  deployed  in  potential 
front-line  positions  relative  to  the  NATO 
countries  and  to  the  people  in  the  Re- 
public of  China.  The  defensive  capabil- 
ity, again,  against  tactical  systems  Is 
accelerating  very  rapidly. 

In  space,  we  see  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
celerating their  development  of  aggres- 
sive satellites,  so-called  hunter-killer 
satellites,  and  we  have  seen  a  continued 
military  activity  in  manned  space  flight 
of  presently  imknown  implications,  but 
one  does  not  have  to  think  very  hard  to 
Imagine  what  the  significance  may  be. 

In  civil  defense  systems,  we  are  seeing 
efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  learn  how  to 
disperse  their  population  very  rapidly 
and  we  are  seeing  their  efforts  to  harden 
their  industry  against  nuclear  attacks. 
They  are  protecting  raw  and  refined  ma- 
terials sources,  both  in  insuring  their 


availability  and  attempting  to  deny  them 
to  the  western  powers.  We  are  seeing 
them  put  in  installations  that  will  pro- 
tect their  leadership:  an  ABM  system 
that  would  protect  them  against  missile 
attack. 

Maybe,  possibly  most  critically,  we 
have  to  remember  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent psychology  within  the  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  relative  to  the  loss 
of  lives.  Unfortunately  for  the  Russian 
people,  there  were  lost  tens  of  millions 
of  lives  in  World  War  II.  a  factor  that 
this  country,  thank  God.  has  never  been 
faced  with.  However,  it  is  something  we 
must  consider  with  respect  to  their  will 
to  accept  such  losses.  The  impact  of  civil 
defense  activity  has  previously  been 
largely  ignored  in  our  strategic  plan- 
ning. For  one  thing,  if  they  can  demon- 
strate survival  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  and  we  cannot,  it  becomes  a 
major  factor  in  that  it  would  negate  our 
own  deterrent  capability. 

In  the  area  of  basic  research,  we  are 
seeing  a  vast  expansion  of  research  insti- 
tutions in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if,  at 
any  time,  through  this  expansion  and 
through  greater  effort,  the  Soviet  Union 
can,  for  example,  make  the  sea  trans- 
parent so  that  they  can  find  our  nuclear 
submarines,  if  they  can  use  advanced 
laser  systems  with  greater  effect  than 
we  can,  use  advanced  communication 
and  sensing  systems  that  negate  our 
own,  and  maybe,  even,  in  the  ultimate, 
understand  gravity — something  that  no 
man  yet  understands — we  will  see  the 
strategic  balance  shift  dramatically  and, 
possibly  fatally,  against  freedom  in  the 
world. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  paradox,  of 
course,  is  arms  control.  I  think,  as  we 
approach  the  continuation  of  the  SALT 
talks  and  other  negotiations,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  try  to  delve  back  into 
history  to  understand  the  motivations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  these  matters.  The 
historical  perspective  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  treaties  has  apparently  never 
changed.  Russian  designs  are  still  im- 
perialistic, whether  they  be  czars  or  com- 
missars effecting  their  policies.  There  is 
no  obvious  indication  that  they  can  be 
trusted  even  now.  They  in  turn,  under- 
take precipitous  acts  whenever  their 
short-term  national  interests  appear  to 
them  to  be  threatened.  World  War  n 
showed  many  such  examples:  more  re- 
cently, in  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia, 
we  have  seen  the  nature  of  such  pre- 
cipitous acts. 

We  cannot  expect  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  adhered  to  unless  they 
feel  such  agreements  are  in  their  short- 
term  national  interest.  We  cannot  expect 
adherence  to  treaties  unless  such  ad- 
herence is  in  the  short-term  national 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
create  situations  in  arms  limitations 
negotiations  that  make  arms  central  and 
reduction  in  the  short-term  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  see  that  we  can  only 
do  that  by  having  the  strength  from 
which  to  bargain,  maintaining  a  defen- 
sive balance,  and,  in  the  long  term,  find- 
ing a  way  to  change  the  total  balance  of 
relationships  in  this  world. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


RiEGLE).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  have  completed  my 
remarks.  In  the  next  few  days,  I  shall 
talk  about  actions  required  to  restore  the 
defensive  balance  and,  later,  some  op- 
portunities for  long-term  change. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE         t 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th 
Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution  4.  95th 
Congress,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  79-304,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
for  the  95th  Congress:  The  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  4, 
95th  Congress,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  95th  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  281, 
90th  Congress,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, appoints  the  following  Senators 
as  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  for  the  95th 
Congress:  The  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SCHWEIKERI  . 


THE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Carter  to  express  my  serious  concern 
about  the  problem  of  footwear  imports. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  for  import  re- 
strictions are  on  the  President's  desk 
and  I  felt  it  was  vital  that  he  understand 
clearly  just  what  this  decision  will  mean 
for  working  men  and  women  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  share  my  views  with  my 
colleagues  as  well  because  this  deci- 
sion is  very  important  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  whether  or  not  they 
have  shoe  factories  in  their  States.  Be- 
cause what  is  at  stake  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  have  a  domestic  foot- 
v.ear  industry  in  this  country  or  not. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  within  the  bureaucracy  minds  are 
already  made  up  without  considering  all 
sides  of  the  question.  For  example,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  analysis  of  consumer 
costs  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  to 
the  enormous  costs  in  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare  payments  and 
in  lost  income  and  tax  revenue  that  ac- 
crue when  large  numbers  of  people  are 
forced  out  of  productive  work.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  there  seems  to  be  much 
more  compassion  for  the  economies  and 
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the    unemployed    of    our 
competitors  than  there  is  for 

I  do  not  like  to  throw 
term  "faceless  biu-eaucrats,' 
dent,  but  I  truly  fear  that 
bureaucracy  there  are  knee-j 
against  any  kind  of  protectiv( 
biases  that  may  dangerously 
way  in  which  this  question 
presented     to     the     Cabinet 
President. 

And  finally,  I  am  concerned 
decision,  because  of  the  timing 
■excessively   dramatized   as 
kev-note  of  our  trade  policy — w 
are  going  to  be  "free-traders"  or 
tionlsts."  That  Is  far  from  the 
President,   and  such 
only  serve  to  distort  the  facts 
case  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedies.   I  believe  that  the 
case  can  stand  on  its  own  mer 
should  be  considered  in  that 

The  need  for  relief  is 
the  Commission  Report  and  I 
statistics  are  compelling.  The 
import    penetration    of    the 
market  continue  to  increase — no\^ 
percent.  Domestic  employment 
duction  continue  to  decline  at  ai 
erating  rate.  There  are  now  26, 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  ani 
ably  more  who  have  simply 
searching  for  jobs.  The  cost  of 
tive  work  force  In  lost  payrolls, 
revenues,  lost  consumer  spending 
investment  in  equipment  and 
as  well  as  the  direct  costs  of 
assistance  and  unemployment, 
mous.  There  is  also  the  disastrou  > 
upon  supplier  industries,  totally 
ent   upon   the   domestic   footw 
ducers.    Thus    the    stakes    are 
225,000  remaining  jobs. 

In    my    own    State,    producticti 
dropped  more  than  55  percent  sinqe 
and   so   has   emplojTnent.    This 
more  than  9,000  jobs  lost  in  less 
years  in  a  small  State  with  only 
population.  We  have  had  24  plar^t 
ing  since  1968,  and  many  of 
the  only  major  employers  in  th 
spective  commiuiities. 

There  is  a  tremendous  human 
these  statistics.  These  are  peop^ 
want  to  work,  who  have  always 
who  are  nov,-  losing  their  source  of 
hood.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  them  to 
even    if    retained.    These    people 
strong  ties  to  their  communities, 
are   working   wives   who  lack 
And  because  the  rest  of  New 
suffers  even  higher  unemploymeiit 
economic  stagnation,  unemployed 
workers  have  no  place  to  go. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  it 
portant  to  consider  this  case  in 
the  historj'  of  the  Trade  Reform 
1974.    I    had    considerable 
about  this  legislation  when  it  w 
posed.  I  received  many  assurances 
ever,  that  this  bill  would  actually 
more  help  to  the  industry. 

And  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
ence  of  the  footwear  industry 
tempting  to  obtain  import  relief 
was  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
nance  Committee  members  as 
worked  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act  o 
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The  changes  in  the  law  concerning  the 
test  for  eligibility  for  relief  were  aimed 
at  preventing  a  similar  experience  in 
the  future.  I  believe  congressional  in- 
tent is  clear  in  the  linking  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  act,  authorizing  increased 
negotiating  power  for  the  President,  and 
strengthening  and  liberalizing  programs 
to  protect  domestic  industry  from  unfair 
import  competition. 

In  1975  the  footwear  Industry  renewed 
Its  escape  clause  application  under  these 
hopeful  new  provisions — with,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  encouragement  of  the 
administration.  And  the  Commission's 
unanimous  finding  last  spring  that  im- 
ports have  been  seriously  Injuring  the 
footwear  industry  was  welcome,  but  not 
xmexpected. 

I  was  therefore  shocked  by  President 
Ford's  decision  to  grant  only  adjustment 
assistance  disregarding  the  recommen- 
dations by  five  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Commission.  Moreover,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  find  that  lack  of  a  majority 
recommendation  for  a  particular  relief 
preempted  the  congressional  review 
which  had  been  carefully  built  into  the 
bill  as  a  check  against  such  actions. 

Concern  over  this  situation  was  con- 
siderable and  I  believe  the  speed  with 
which  the  Congress  moved  over  the  sum- 
mer to  make  sure  that  the  review  process 
is  preserved,  indicates  congressional  de- 
termination to  carry  out  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  law.  That  same  congressional 
sensitivity  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
the  Senat«  Finance  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember in  directing  that  the  ITC  open 
a  new  investigation  of  the  shoe  import 
problem. 

Cong'-ess'  frustrations  call  into  funda- 
mental question  whether  the  escape 
clause  structure  of  the  Trade  Act  will 
ever  work.  The  industry  has  now  made  its 
case  twice  under  the  new  law.  It  has 
proven  its  case  according  to  the  criteria 
outlined  in  the  law.  Twice  there  have 
been  unanimous  findings  of  injury.  If 
meaningful  import  restrictions  "are  not 
forthcoming  this  time,  I  have  to  ask 
"What  mere  needs  to  be  shown,  what 
more  must  this  industry — or  any  other — 
do  to  get  the  help  it  is  promised  under 
the  law?" 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
exaggerating  when  I  tell  the  Senate  that 
if  import  relief  is  not  forthcoming  for 
the  footwear  industry  this  time,  the  un- 
derpinnings of  congressional  support  for 
the  Ti-ade  Act  wDl  be  seriously  eroded. 
And  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
there  could  be  an  antifree-trade  back- 
lash that  could  have  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  our  trade  policy. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  I  would  feel  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  propose  legislation 
to  get  help  for  the  industry  if  their  third 
plea  for  help  goes  unanswered. 

Finally,  and  most  important  I  think 
import  relief  for  the  footwear  industry 
is  justifiable  on  economic  policy  grounds. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  jobs.  Those 
of  us  who  have  served  in  the  Congress 
during  this  recession,  fighting  to  increase 
employmen'u  over  the  vetoes  of  an  indif- 
ferent executive  branch,  are  deeply 
grateful  to  have  the  leadership  of  a  Pres- 
ident who  wants  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 
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But  in  the  case  of  footwear,  we  are 
not  talking  about  creating  jobs.  We  are 
talking  about  preserving  existing  jobs, 
jobs  which  are  largely  in  rural  areas 
and  are  held  by  older  workers,  60  per- 
cent of  them  women.  These  are  the 
people  most  vulnerable  to  unemploy- 
ment and  these  jobs  are  the  most  difficult 
to  replace.  These  jobs  also  have  com- 
paratively greater  economic  impact. 
And  now,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to 
quote  this  paragraph  from  the  letter  I 
sent  the  President  because  I  think 
what  it  says  applies  to  all  of  us : 

You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  are  not  technical 
experts  on  these  matters,  nor  are  we  ex- 
pected to  be.  That  is  not  what  we  were 
elected  for.  But  we  are  the  ones  with  the 
direct  personal  experience  of  what  the  sta- 
tistics and  the  graphs  mean  to  the  human 
beings  Involved.  We  know,  and  must  never 
forget,  that  the  numbers  are  people,  hard 
working  people,  people  who  are  seeing  the 
Jobs  they  have  held  all  their  adult  lives  be- 
ing taken  away  from  them. 

And  it  is  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  who 
must  tell  them,  face  to  face,  that  despite 
what  the  law  says,  despite  the  promises 
made,  despite  the  fact  that  their  govern- 
ment Is  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  gen- 
erate temporary  jobs  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment— their  Jobs  are  being  sacrificed  to 
textbook  generalities  about  the  benefits  of 
free  trade  and  a  21  cent  increase  in  the 
average  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  excellent  statement, 
and  I  want  to  be  associated  with  it  in 
every  respect. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  fought  for  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  shoe  industry  for  many 
years,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  on 
our  side  in  this  fight  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission recently. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  who  al- 
ways has  been  right  at  my  side,  fight- 
ing for  the  shoe  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  to  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
McINTYRE  and  Senator  Hathaway,  on 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  for- 
eign shoes.  Specifically,  I  wish  to  make 
reference  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  three  of  us— that  Is,  McInxyre. 
Hathaway,  and  Eagleton — have  been 
working  in  this  area;  and  Senator  Hath- 
away and  I  have  looked  to  Senator 
McINTYRE  to  lead  us  in  this  endeavor.  He 
has  been  fighting  this  fight  for  many 
years  preceding  the  entrance  into  the 
Senate  of  Senator  Hathaway  or  myself. 
We  have  made  some  progress.  At  least, 
we  made  some  progress  before  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  I  hope  that 
progress  is  not  thvv^arted.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  agrees. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire this  question:  If  the  ruling  of  the 
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International  Trade  Commission  is  not 
acted  on,  what  does  that  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  about  the  useful- 
ness and  the  meaning  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act?  Is  the  Trade  Act  worth  the  paper  it 
is  written  on?  Is  there  no  relief  available 
for  the  shoe  industry,  which,  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  beleaguered  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  that  if  we  fail  to 
get  the  relief  for  the  shoe  industry  with 
the  law  that  is  now  on  the  books  and  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  am  afraid  the  shoe  industry 
will  go  down  the  drain,  with  all  it  means 
to  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means 
so  far  as  what  the  stand  of  this  Senator 
on  free  trade  Is  going  to  be.  but  I  will 
be  hard-nos3d  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  states  the 
case.  We  had  a  law  in  1971.  It  was  sabo- 
taged. We  saw  the  Republican  President 
last  year  turn  his  back  on  us.  We  are 
hoping,  with  all  the  hope  we  have,  that 
President  Carter  will  see  his  way  to  help 
the  shoe  industry. 

As  I  have  said  in  my  remarks,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  danger  already,  that  the 
bureaucracy  already  is  more  concerned 
about  the  economies  of  some  of  our  in- 
ternational competitors  than  it  is  about 
our  own  industry.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  this  country,  if  we  were  not  to  pro- 
tect the  shoe  industry. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Other  industries  in 
this  country  are  having  their  difficulties 
vis-a-vis  foreign  imports — television  sets, 
textiles,  and  so  forth.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  know  of  any  in- 
dustry in  this  country  where  the  case 
for  relief  is  so  compelling  as  in  the  shoe 
industry?  Does  he  know  of  any  industry 
harder  hit  or  with  more  lost  jobs  as  a 
result  of  increased  foreign  imports?  Is 
this  not  the  most  solid  case  that  is  con- 
ceivable under  the  sun?  If  it  does  not 
cry  out  for  redress,  God  knows  what 
would. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  correct.  The  statistics  are 
alarming.  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry 
that  is  suffering  to  the  extent  of  the  shoe 
industry.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  in- 
dustry that  can  say  it  has  to  put  up  with 
what  the  shoe  industry  has  to  put  up 
with.  I  believe  that  the  penetration  now 
of  foreign  imports  on  the  shoe  industry 
takes  up  47  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  thank  him  for  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership he  has  given  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I. 
too,  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  very  force- 
ful and  articulate  presentation  of  the 
serious  import  problem  faced  by  the 
American  nonrubber  footwear  industry 
and  of  the  great  and  urgent  need  for 
import  relief. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania — 
which  is  the  largest  producer  of  any 
State — we  have  witnessed  the  closing  of 
50  footwear  plants  and  the  loss  of  thou- 


sands and  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  foot- 
wear industry.  Indeed,  for  the  second 
time  in  a  year,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  has  reached  a  unanimous 
finding  of  injury  to  the  domestic  Indus- 
try caused  by  increased  footwear 
imports. 

It  is  no  wonder  since,  as  was  pointed 
out  here  repeatedly — but  it  needs  to  be 
underscored — more  than  40  percent  of 
the  domestic  shoe  market  consists  of 
shoes  made  abroad.  What  kind  of  con- 
vincing do  we  need  that  now  is  the  time 
to  act? 

I  supported  the  last  trade  bill  that  was 
passed  because  a  mechanism  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  now  we  are  trying  to  use 
this  relief  mechanism.  If  the  people  ad- 
ministering the  program  are  not  going  to 
use  this  relief  mechanism,  then  we  will 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  law  we  have  and 
whether  we  need  this  law  at  all,  when 
we  have  this  situation  again. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  urging  restrictions  on 
these  imports  before  thousands  more 
people  are  forced  out  of  work. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
good  to  have  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  working  on  our  side.  We 
know  of  his  long  and  keen  interest  in  the 
shoe  industrv:  and  we  hope,  alcng  with 
him,  that  relief  is  on  the  way. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
today. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  manu- 
facture or  did  manufacture  a  great  num- 
ber of  shoes  during  the  past  years.  The 
chief  foreign  imports  have  cut  drastically 
into  the  shoe  market  in  our  area.  It  has 
caused  great  imemployment.  We  have 
counties  in  our  State  with  imemployment 
figures  running  as  high  as  18  percent  and 
20  percent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  very  timely  remarks  today, 
and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  associating 
myself  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  the  junior  £,enator  from 
Tennessee  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  try 
to  help  the  shoe  industry. 

I  am  happv  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  join  mv  coUf^agues  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  President  Carter  will  act  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  assure  the  sui-vival 
of  our  U.S.  footwear  industry. 

That  our  footwear  industry  has  been 
severely  injured  by  a  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports is  bevond  ouestion.  In  1963,  foot- 
wear imports  accounted  for  just  14  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption,  but  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1976,  imported  foot- 
wear averaged  50  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  And  during  that  same  pe- 
riod, jobs  for  Americans  workers  in  the 
footwear  industry  have  declined  from 
237.000  to  171,000. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  would  not 
eliminate  imports  of  footwear.  U.S.  con- 


sumers would  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  choose  imported  footwear  that  differs 
in  style  and  quality  or  price  from  U.S.- 
made  footwear.  Tlie  ITCs  proposal,  how- 
ever, would  at  least  slow  down  the  ava- 
lanche of  footwear  imports  that  is  bury- 
ing our  footwear  industry  and  putting 
U.S.  workers  out  of  work. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  there 
are  many  specialty  firms  that  produce 
thread,  laces,  fabrics,  buckles,  and  orna- 
ments used  by  U.S.-footwear  manufac- 
turers. These  firms  and  their  workers 
face  a  bleak  future  unless  some  steps 
are  taken  to  assure  the  survival  of  our 
footwear  industry. 

Accordingly.  I  hope  very  much  that 
President  Carter  will  take  action  to  pre- 
vent further  serious  damage  to  our  foot- 
wear industry  and  American  footwear 
workers. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  appreciate,  Mr. 
President,  the  fine  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
with  whom  we  not  only  share  the  cold 
winters  but  also  our  economic  plight. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Admiral  Turner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  ADM.  STANSFIELD 
TURNER  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OP 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  3-day  rule 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Nomination  as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence of  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  which 
was  referred  the  nomination  of  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  and  recommends  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed. 

Admiral  Turner's  nomination  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Carter  on 
February  10,  1977,  and  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  the 
same  day.  On  February  10,  public  an- 
nouncement was  made  and  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  that  a  hearing 
would  be  held  on  Februarj'  22  and  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  testify  were  so 
invited.  Hearings  were  held  on  February 
22.  All  who  indicated  a  desire  to  appear 
were  notified  and  testimony  and  state- 
ments were  received  from  all  witnesses 
present. 

On  Wednesday,  February  23.  1977,  the 
committee  met  in  public  session.  By 
unanimous  vote  it  was  agi-eed  to  report 
favorably  to  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Adm.  Stanfield  Turner. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaninjous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  of  the  rep  )rt  of  the 
committee  be  made  a  part  of  ti}e  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  thfe  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nomination  as  Dimctor  of  C  :ntbai, 
iNTELtlCrNCE   OF   Adm.    Stansfieli     TrRNXR 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intel]  Igence,  to 
which  was  referred  the  nominatlc  n  of  Ad- 
miral Stansfleld  Turner,  of  Illln<  Is,  to  be 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelllgen(  e,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
therein  and  recommends  that  thej  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed. 

BACKGROtTND    OF    COMMirTTE    CONSIfcERATZON 


Admiral  Turner's  nomination 
the   Senate  by  P»resldent   Carter 
ary  10,  1977  and  referred  to  the 
mittee  on  Intelligence  on  the  sam 
February  10  public  announcement 
and    printed    In    the    Congresslona  1 
that  a  hearing  would  be  held  on 
and  that  all  those  who  wished  to 
so   Invited.   Hearings   were   held 
ary  22.  All  who  indicated  a  desire 
were  notified  and  testUnony  and 
were  received  from  all  witnesses 

On    Wednesday,    February    23, 
committee  met  in  public  session, 
mous    vote    (and    by    a    majority 
present  and  forming  a  quorum  of 
mittee)   it  was  agreed  to  report 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Adi^ 
field  Turner. 
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In  an  opening  statement,  the  ch^rman 
the   committee.   Senator   Daniel   K 
outlined  the  committee's  expectations 
new    Director    of    Central 
stated : 

"The  national  Intelligence  systemj  requires 
a  leader  that  will  be  able  to  d  rect  the 
activities  of  the  many  highly  complex  or- 
ganizations in  the  national  intelUge  jce  com- 
munity •  •  •  The  position  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  requires  tl:  e  ability 
to  manage,  to  set  priorities  and  tc  allocate 
resources  •  •  •  The  most  import!  nt  duty 
of  the  Director  •  *  •  is  to  pro 'Ide  the 
President  and  the  national  leade  ship.  In 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  Oranches 
with  the  best  Information  and  an  alysis  of 
that  information  available  to  th(  United 
State>  Government.  Independence  Df  mind, 
mature  Judgment  and  an  analytic  bent  are 
qualities  that  must  be  possessed  by  the 
Director  •    •   • 

"It    will    be   the    task   of   the    Director 
Central  Intelligence  to  assure  that 
tlonal    Intelligence    system  • 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
working    relationship    between    th-  > 
tor  •   •   •  and  the  committee  is  v 
portant  •    •    •     if  the  public  is  to 
confidence  that  necessarily  secret 
of  the  United  States  are  being  conducted 
conformity   with   the   Constitution 
law  and  with  the  purpose  of 
our  free  democratic  society." 

Admiral  Turner  was  introduced 
tor  Adlai  Stevenson.  Later  In  the  dsT 
Charles  Percy  cf  Illinois  testified  before 
committee    in    favor    of    Admiral 
confirmation. 

In  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  the 
members  of  the  conunittee  questlo  ned  Ad- 
miral Turner  on  numerous  Issues  among 
them,  possible  conflicts  created  by  serving 
both  as  an  active  military  officer  an  d  as  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence;  the  'elatlon- 
shlp  between  the  DCI  and  the  (  verslght 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate  Sele  :t  Com- 
mittee as  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolu  ion  400; 
the  authority  for  and  the  restrair  ts  upon 
clandestine  activities;   the  overall  q  lality  oi 
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U.S.  Intelligence  production;  the  relation- 
ship between  the  DCI  and  the  President;  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of 
American  citizens;  and  the  need  for  statu- 
tory charters  for  the  intelligence  ageifcies. 
In  response  to  committee  questioning.  Ad- 
miral Turner  agreed  not  to  seek  the  offices  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflT  when  these  become 
vacant  in  1978,  and  he  recognized  the  com- 
mittee's concern  for  continuity  of  leadership 
In  the  national  intelligence  community.  He 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  provide  the  se- 
lect committee  with  full  and  timely  infor- 
mation on  CIA  covert  action  and  clandes- 
tine collection  programs.  He  promised  to 
work  with  this  committee  in  considering  new 
statutory  charters  for  the  Intelligence  agen- 
cies, and  he  evidenced  real  concern,  both  In 
his  opening  statement  and  in  his  answers  to 
questions,  for  the  need  to  Insure  that  intelli- 
gence activities  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
constitutional  or  legal  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

Admiral  Turner  assured  the  committee  on 
the  basis  of  discussions  with  President  Car- 
ter that  he  will  have  regular  access  to  the 
President  and  that  he  will  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  detailed  and  objective  informa- 
tion. He  recognized  the  need  for  any  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  to  be  ready  to  re- 
sign rather  than  to  implement  directives 
which  he  believes  are  unconstitutional,  il- 
legal, or  in  conflict  with  his  moral  stand- 
ards. Finally,  Admiral  Turner  expressed  his 
determination  to  produce  national  intelli- 
gence which  Is  objective,  which  acknowledges 
diverse  viewpoints  within  the  intelligence 
community,  and  which  elucidates  the  ration- 
ales for  those  contrasting  views.  Admiral 
Turner  will  respond  In  writing  to  a  series 
of  other  questions  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. His  responses  will  be  published  in  the 
committee's  hearing  record. 

Following  Admiral  Turner's  testimony,  the 
committee  heard  statements  from  Mr.  David 
Cohen,  president  of  Common  Cause;  Mr. 
John  Marks,  project  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  National  Security  Studies;  and  Mr. 
Richard  Cohen  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Party. 

In  view  of  Admiral  Turner's  demonstrated 
leadership  abilities,  his  awareness  of  the 
need  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
national  Intelligence  community,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  Information  and 
analvsl.''  it  produces  for  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  his  pledge  to  work  closely  with 
the  Select  Committee  In  all  matters  man- 
dated by  Senate  Resolution  400.  and  his 
•trongly  expressed  commitment  to  conduct 
this  Nation's  Intelligence  activities  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  the  committee 
recommended  that  Admiral  Turner  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 
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APPENDIX 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelllpenee  sub- 
mits a  two-part  Questionnaire  and  Financial 
Disclosure  Statement  to  each  nominee  for 
the  positions  of  Director  of  Centrp.l  Intelli- 
gence and  the  present  statutory  position  of 
Deputy  Director.  Part  I  appears  below  and 
consists  of  responses  to  questions  relating 
to  personal  background,  qualifications,  and 
general    financial   arrangements. 

Part  II  consists  of  specific  financial  data, 
which  the  committee  requested  In  part  be- 
cause the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
1949  allows  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence exceptional  discretion  over  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds.  Part  n  Is  available  for 


public  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Admiral  Turner  has  Informed  the  select 
committee  that  he  will  place  his  Investments 
in  a  blind  trust  under  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  administration  for  Level  II  and 
Cabinet  appointments.  He  Indicated  he  will 
dischse  the  details  of  his  trust  arrangements 
in  the  near  future. 

PERSONAL    BACKOROI'ND.    QtJALIFICATIONS    AND 
GENERAL    ARRANGEMENTS 

Part  I. 

Name  (Including  any  former  names  used) : 
Turner,  Stansfleld. 

Address  (List  current  residence  and  mail- 
ing address)  :  Commander  In  Chief,  Allied 
Forces  Southern  Europe,  Box  1,  FPO  NEW 
YORK  09524  (Office)  Villa  Nike,  Via  Sciplone 
Capece.  8,  Naples  Italy  (Residence). 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

Date  of  nomination:  February  7,  1977. 
Date  of  birth :  1  Dec.  1923. 
Place  of  birth:  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Marital    stattis:    Married.    Full    name    of 
spouse  (including  any  former  names  used  by 
spouse)  :   Patricia  Busby  Turner;   at  time  of 
m.arriagc.  Patricia  Bubsy  Whitney    (widow). 
Names  and   ages   of   children:    Daughter; 
Laurel  Echevarria,  31;   Son:   Geoffrey  Whit- 
ney Turner,  28. 

Edtication,  iiistitution,  dates  attended,  de- 
grees received,  dates  of  degrees: 

Amherst  College,  1941-1943,  honorary  doc- 
torate, June  1976. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  1943-1946,  bachelor  of 
science,  June  1946. 

Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  1947- 
1950,  master  of  arts,  Feb.  1950. 

Harvard  Business  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.-May  1966,  graduate  of  Advanced  Man- 
agement Program. 

Roger  Williams  College,  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  no  attendance,  honorary  doctorate. 
May  1976. 

Honors  and  awards:  List  below  all  schol- 
arships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  mili- 
tary medals,  honorary  society  memberships, 
and  any  other  special  recognitions  for  out- 
standing  service   or   achievement; 

Rhodes  Scholar;  Honorary  Doctorate  De- 
gree, Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts; Honorary  Doctorate  Degree,  Roger  Wil- 
liams College,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island:  Three 
Legion  of  Merit  Medals;  One  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  Combat  V. 

Memberships:  List  below  all  memberships 
and  offices  held  In  professional,  fraterlal, 
business,  scholarly,  civic,  charitable  and 
other  organizations; 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York, 
New  York,  none. 

Intern.itlonal  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies, Tendon,  none. 

U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
none. 

U.S.  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association. 
Annapolis.  Maryland,  none. 

Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars, 
none. 

Employment  record:  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  high  school.  Including  the 
title  or  description  of  Job,  name  of  employer, 
location  of  work,  and  dates  of  Inclusive  em- 
ployment: 

U.S.  Navy:   1943-Date. 

Midshipman,   U.S.   Naval   Academy:    1943- 
1946. 
Naval  Officer,  1946-Date. 
Government  reference ;  List  any  experience 
in  or  direct  assuclation  vi-lth  Federal,  State, 
or   local   governments,   including   any   advi- 
sory, consultative,   honorary  or  other  part- 
time  service  or  positions: 
U.S.  Navy:   194&-Date. 

Published   writings:    List   the   titles,   pub- 
lishers and  dates  of  books,  articles,  reports 
or     other     published     materials     you    have 
written : 
"The  Naval  Balance:  Not  Just  a  Numbers 
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Game"    (Foreign    Affairs    magazine.    Winter 
1977). 

"The  Missions  of  the  Navy"  (U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute Proceedings,  December  1972). 

Political  affiliations  and  activities: 

List  all  memberships  and  offices  held  in  or 
financial  contributions  and  services  rendered 
to  all  political  parties  for  election  committees 
during  the  last  ten  years:  None. 

Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  in  the  position  to  which  you 
have  been  named: 

My  qualifications  for  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  derive  from  my 
thirty  years  of  government  service  as  a  naval 
officer.  In  that  service  I  have  been  a  frequent 
tiser  of  Intelligence  at  successively  higher 
levels  of  command.  I  have  also  been  a  man- 
ager of  sizeable  assets,  ranking  from  indi- 
vidual ships  to  NATO's  Southern  Command 
with  over  800,000  men  from  five  nations.  I 
believe  that  thase  experiences  enable  me  to 
place  national  Intelligence  in  proper  perspec- 
tive and  to  exercise  the  leadership  and  man- 
agerial skills  to  cope  with  a  program  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  DCI's. 

Potential  conflict  of  interest 

Please  describe  any  employment,  invest- 
ment, association,  activity  which  might  cre- 
ate, or  appear  to  create,  a  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  position  to  which  you  have  been 
nominated :  None. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  foreseen,  state  your 
plans  after  completing  government  service. 
Please  state  specifically  any  agreements  or 
understandings,  written  or  unwritten,  con- 
cerning employment  after  leaving  govern- 
ment service,  in  particular  concerning  agree- 
ments, understandings  or  options  to  return 
to  your  current  position. 

My  plans  are  to  continue  on  active  duty  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Upon  completion  of 
my  Intended  position,  I  will  be  available  for 
reassignment  as  desired  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  made  no 
agreements  or  understandings,  either  written 
or  unwritten,  concerning  employment  after  I 
leave  active  military  service. 

Describe  the  flnancial  arrangements  you 
have  made  cr  plan  to  make,  if  you  are  con- 
firmed, in  connection  with  severance  from 
your  current  positicn.  Please  include  sever- 
ance pay,  pension  rights,  stock  optioiis.  de- 
ferred income  arrangements,  and  any  and  all 
compensatio.j  that  will  or  might  be  received 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  your  current 
position  or  your  past  business  or  professional 
relationships: 

There  will  be  no  financial  arrangements 
made  in  connection  with  severance  from  my 
current  position.  I  intend  to  remain  on  active 
duty  and  there  is  no  severance  pay  involved. 
Pension  rights  are  those  authorized  anyone 
with  my  length  of  military  service. 

Please  lis:;  below  all  corporation?,  part- 
nerships, foundations,  trusts,  cr  other  en- 
titles toward  which  you  have  fiduciary  obli- 
gations or  in  which  you  hold  directorships  or 
other  positions  of  tru't:  No;ie. 

Have  you  been  an  attorney  for,  or  a  repre- 
sentative or  registered  agent  of,  a  foreign 
government,  cr  any  entity  under  the  control 
cf  a  foreign  government?  In  your  prese:it 
position  are  you  formally  associated  with  In- 
dividuals who  are  attorneys  for,  or  repre- 
sentatives or  registered  agents  of,  foreign 
governments  or  entlfes?  If  the  answer  to 
either  or  both  questions  Is  yes,  please  de- 
scribe each  relationship  on  a  separate  sheet: 
No. 

Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  potential 
confiict  cf  interest  that  may  be  di-closed  by 
your  responses  to  the  above  items: 

My  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  placed  in  a 
blind  trust. 

Testifying  before  Congress: 
1.  Are  you  willing  to  app)ear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congress  on  such  occasions  as  you  may  be 
reasonably  requested  to  do  so?  Yes. 


2.  Are  you  willing  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion as  is  requested  by  such  committee?  Yes. 
Other: 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  (including 
pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere)  of  any 
criminal  violation  other  than  a  minor  traf- 
fic offense?  No. 

2.  Please  advise  the  Committee  of  any  ad- 
ditional Information,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, which  you  feel  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  your  nomination.  None. 

3.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  the 
names  and  current  addresses  of  five  indi- 
viduals whom  you  believe  are  in  a  position 
to  comment  tipon  your  qualifications  for  the 
office  to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 

Senator  John  Chafee,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.  20310. 

Rear  Admiral  "M"  Staser  Holcomb,  USN, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Penta- 
gon, Washington,  DC.  20301. 

Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy 
(Ret) ,  4043  North  41st  Street,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginif.  22207. 

Mr.  Bayless  Manning,  President,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  58  East  68th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10021. 

The  Honorable  Paul  Ignatius,  3650  Ford- 
ham  Road,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

The  undersigned  certifies  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  herein  is  true  and  correct. 

Signed:  . 

Date:  Feb.  15.  1977. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tingtiished  chairman  for  having  pre- 
sented Admiral  Turner's  name  in  the  way 
that  he  has. 

The  hearings.  I  want  to  report,  were 
very  good  hearings.  I  think  Admiral 
Turner  will  make  one  of  the  outstanding 
directors  of  intelligence  that  we  have 
had. 

To  those  who  might  be  worried  about 
his  maintaining  his  rank,  I  will  remind 
my  colleagues  that  seven  out  of  the  last 
nine  directors  held  military  rank  at  the 
time  of  their  service. 

Admiral  Turner  has  had  executive  ex- 
perience from  the  lowest  level  of  the  mil- 
itary to  a  4-star  admiral  and,  as  a  4-star 
admiral  he  was  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  800,000  men  in  southern  NATO. 

All  throughout  his  career  as  a  naval 
officer  he  naturally  has  had  experience 
in  intelligence,  and  the  higher  up  the 
ladder  he  went  the  more  experience  he 
had. 

I  think  he  is  ideally  suited  for  this 
job,  and  I  wholeheartedly  join  with  my 
chairman  in  recommending  that  the  body 
unanimously  confirm  him. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Although  I  am  not  on  the  Committee 
on  Intelligence  I  have  the  good  fortune 
of  having  known  and  liked,  admired  Ad- 
miral Turner  for  some  years.  I  believe  he 
will  make  a  fine  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  good  judgment; 
he  is  grounded,  I  think,  in  our  own  dem- 
ocratic ideas  and  background  as  a  na- 
tion. He  is  a  man  who  has  the  respect  of 
those  in  the  community  and,  at  the  same 
time  will,  I  am  sure,  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  his  policies. 


For  this  reason  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  yielding.  I  will  rot  reiterate  the  re- 
marks I  made  this  morning  on  my  reser- 
vations pursuant  to  his  earlier  unani- 
mous consent  request  except  to  say  that 
notwithstanding  my  concern  for  the 
precedent  that  is  being  set  in  sending 
this  norpination  to  the  Senate  as  a  dual 
nonHimion,  that  is.  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  and  serving  in  the  role  of 
admiral,  and  notwithstanding  my  pre- 
viously expressed  concern  for  that  prec- 
edent, and  notwithstanding  my  concern 
that  this  may  have  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  future  appointments,  I  still  believe 
that  Admiral  Turner  can  serve,  if  chooses 
to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  will,  with  dis- 
tinction, as  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. 

I  know  Admiral  Turner  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  me  and  other  Senators  in  their 
lescrvations  about  the  proposition  that 
an  active-duty  military  officer  would  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

I  pledge  to  him  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
talk  about  that  subject  with  him  any 
time  he  wants  to  or  any  other  matter  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  intelligence 
community  in  the  United  States. 

My  expression  of  opposition  in  no  way 
diminLshcs  my  enthusiasm  for  the  job  I 
am  sure  he  can  and  will  do  in  refurbish- 
ing and  reconstituting  an  effective,  re- 
sponsible and  respected  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  that  preface  I 
v.'ish  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  I  will  nonetheless  vote  for  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
minority  leader  in  having  the  same  reser- 
vations about  the  retention  of  the  mili- 
tary hat,  if  you  will,  while  also  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

I  am  sure  Admiral  Turner  will  take 
into  accoimt  these  concerns  and  will  in- 
sure that  no  confiict  does  occur  in  fact 
by  having  that  military  hat  upon  his 
head  as  v.'ell  as  the  ether. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  not  look  at  this  as  a  precedent  for 
similar  activities  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  nomination  of  Adm.  Stansfleld 
Turner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Adm.  Stans- 
fleld Turner  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
nominations  placed  on  the 
desk  in  the  Foreign  Sei-vice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislate 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nor  an 
placed  on  the  Secretary' 's  desk 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
nations  be  considered  and  confirmed 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  the  nominations  are 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of 
firmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ate  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Presiden  1. 1  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  for  iti  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDirG  OFFICER 
objection  to  the  immediats  consi 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
tice  William  O.  Douglas,  which 
the  first  time  by  title  and  the 
time  at  length. 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr. 
bill  that  Senators  Macntjson 
Cranston,  and  I  have  introducefa 
dedicate  the  canal  and  towpatl 
Chesapeake   and   Ohio   Canal 
Historical  Park  to  Justice  Wil 
Douglas  in  grateful  recognition 
long  and  outstanding  service  as  s 
nent  American  conservationist 
his  efforts  to  preserve  and 
canal  and  towpath  from  dev 

This  legislation  authorizes  anc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ti 
the  public  of  the  dedication  of  tl  e 
and  towpath  to  Justice  Dougl^ 
notification  will  take  the  form  of 
in  existing  signs,  materials.  ma|p 
markers.  The  Secretary  is  also 
ized  and  directed  to  incorporate 
park's  interpretive  programs  trie 
of  how  Justice  Douglas  saved  trie 
and  towpath  from  development 
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retary  of  the  Interior  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  create  and  maintain 
a  tasteful  memorial  to  Justice  Douglas 
which  is  appropriate  for  the  canal  en- 
vironment. 

Justice  Douglas  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  April  17,  1938.  When  he 
retired  on  November  12  of  last  year  he 
had  been  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court 
for  36  years — the  longest  tenure  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Preceding  his  appointment  to  the 
Court.  William  O.  Douglas  acted  as  a 
valued  confidant  of  President  Roosevelt. 
He  was  one  of  the  bright  young  people 
who  came  to  Washington  in  the  1930's 
who  were  collectively  known  as  New 
Dealers. 

Justice  Douglas'  career  on  the  bench 
VN-as  but  one  aspect  of  his  life  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  From  1937  to  1939  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Prior  to  his  Chair- 
manship, Justice  Douglas  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  also  as 
the  staff  director  of  a  Commission  study. 

At  the  age  of  26  Justice  Douglas  be- 
came a  faculty  member  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  where  he  taught  for  4 
years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  the  Yale  Law  School  for  8 
years. 

Justice  Douglas  is  a  prolific  writer  who 
has  published  over  30  books  and  niuner- 
ous  magazine  articles.  His  travels  around 
the  world  frequently  became  the  sub- 
jects of  his  writing. 

The  day  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Court,  when  asked  how  he  would  like  to 
be  remembered,  he  replied: 

I  hope  to  be  remembered  as  somecne  who 
made  the  Earth  a  little  more  beautiful. 

His  work  as  conservationist  was,  ap- 
parently, his  most  prized  accomplish- 
ment. 

Since  his  boyhood  hikes  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  his  home  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Justice  Douglas  has  maintained 
a  deen  attachment  to  the  land.  At  the 
age  of  28  he  turned  down  the  offer  of  a 
.si'bstantial  position  with  a  top  Wall 
Street  law  firm — passing  up  certain 
wealth.  In  his  autobiography  he  explains 
his  decision  by  saying : 

I  looked  around  at  the  older  men  In  my 
profession  and  I  knew  I  didn't  want  to  be 
like  any  of  them.  They  couldn't  climb  a 
mountain,  couldn't  tie  a  dry  fly;  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  world  that  was  closest  to 
me,  the  real  world,  the  natural  world. 

Justice  Douglas  devoted  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life  to  the  preservation  of  the 
environment.  He  spoke,  wrote,  and  be- 
came involved  in  many  crusades  to  save 
rivers,  lakes,  and  trees  across  the  coun- 
try. In  Hartford,  Wash.,  ho  helped  form 
a  protest  group  to  stop  a  dam  which 
would  wipe  out  some  of  the  spawning 
grounds  of  the  CJiinook  salmon  and  win- 
tering areas  for  thousands  of  ducks  and 
Canadian  honkers.  In  eastern  Kentucky 
he  helDed  save  the  Red  River  Gorge  from 
being  flooded  by  a  dam.  In  Arkansas,  he 
Tan  the  Buffalo  River  to  dramatize  the 
need  to  preserve  the  river  bottom  from  a 
dam.  In  Allerton  Park.  El.,  he  worked  to 
prevent  a  dam  from  being  built  on  the 
Sangamon  River. 


Justice  Douglas'  preservation  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  runs 
west  of  Washington,  D.C.,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  is 
probably  his  preeminent  single  accom- 
plishment. In  1954  plans  had  matured 
to  convert  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  into  a  high- 
way. In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post, 
urging  preservation  of  the  canal.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  said: 

The  stretch  of  185  miles  of  country  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  Cumberland,  Maryland 
Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  pic- 
turesque In  the  nation.  ...  It  Is  a  refuge,  a 
place  of  retreat,  a  long  stretch  of  quiet  and 
peace  at  the  Capitol's  back  door  ...  a  place 
net  yet  marred  by  the  roar  of  wheels  and 
the  sound  of  horns.  .  .  . 

In  his  letter  to  the  Post  he  proposed 
an  8-day  hike  down  the  length  of  the 
canal  to  expose  its  natural  values.  The 
Justice's  hike  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  radio  and  television  networks  and 
heightened  public  interest  in  the  canal 
as  a  recreational  property.  Following 
the  hike  the  Washington  Post,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  sentiment  on 
Capitol  Hill  reversed — the  highway  was 
stopped.  In  1971  a  bill  was  passed  making 
the  canal  a  national  historical  park. 

Today,  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  is  an  extraordinary  recrea- 
tional park  cnJoyed  by  thousands  of 
Americans.  Without  the  work  of  Justice 
Douglas,  this  would  certainly  not  be  the 
case.  Dedication  of  the  canal  to  Justice 
Douglas  is  an  appropriate  gesture. 

According  to  the  National  Park  Service 
there  are  between  120  and  150  signs 
which  bear  the  name  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  or 
an  abbreviation  thereof.  If  the  signs  are 
cut  at  an  appropriate  place  and  another 
piece  of  wood  is  inserted  bearing  the 
words  "Dedicated  to  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,"  the  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  Replacement  of  all  the 
signs  would  cost  $50,000. 

Certainly  the  dedication  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  and  Towpath  to  Justice  Douglas 
is  a  small  tribute  to  so  eminent  a  public 
servant.  The  body  of  law  which  bears 
his  imprint — particularly  as  regards  first 
amendment  protection  for  the  citizen — 
will  be  a  truly  appropriate  tribute  to  an 
extraordinary  jurist.  The  millions  of 
trees  and  hundreds  of  waterways  which 
owe  their  existence  to  him  will  be  the 
suitable  tribute  to  a  resolute  conserva- 
tionist. The  improvement  of  cross-cul- 
tural understanding  and  international 
harmony  -will  bs  the  proper  tribute  to 
his  travels  and  writing. 

Mr.  President,  the  organizations  as- 
sociated with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  and  the 
Nation's  major  environmental  organiza- 
tions have  offered  their  endorsement  of 
this  legislation.  At  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Association,  the  Canal  and  River  Rights 
Council,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  and  the  Wilderness 
Society. 


Februanj  2^,  1977 
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Mr.  President,  this  identical  bill  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  but  because  of  the  rush  of  events 
and  time  on  the  House  side  they  did  not 
have  the  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Senator  Eagleton,  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  which  would 
dedicate  the  canal  and  towpath  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  to  its  long-time  friend 
and  most  ardent  supporter — Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  Justice  Douglas' 
unwavering  defense  of  our  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
and  assembly.  He  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  zealous  protection  of  these 
rights  during  his  tenure  on  the  Court. 
But  as  dedicated  as  Justice  Douglas  has 
been  to  the  high  principles  of  freedom 
and  individual  liberty,  his  energies  have 
found  other  interests.  One  such  interest, 
from  which  all  of  us  and  generations  to 
follow  will  benefit,  is  his  long  time  love 
for  the  land  and  the  environment. 

As  a  young  boy.  Bill  Douglas  was  af- 
flicted with  polio.  In  order  to  strengthen 
and  rebuild  his  legs,  he  began  hiking  in 
the  foothills  of  the  beautiful  Cascade 
Mountains  near  his  home  in  Washington 
State.  Thus  began  a  life-long  respect  for 
this  Nations  mountains,  rivers,  trails, 
streams,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  gen- 
eral. William  O.  Douglas  has  been  a 
staunch  defender  of  our  wildlife  and  the 
environment;  a  defense  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  words  and  actions  both 
on  and  off  the  Court.  Justice  Douglas' 
opinion  in  U.S.  v.  Standard  Oil.  384  U.S. 
224,  (1966)  made  it  clear  that  the  Court 
would  not  allow  technicalities  to  offset 
the  intent  of  Congress  relative  to  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  waterways.  His  dis- 
sent in  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  405  U.S. 
727,  (1972).  the  famous  Mineral  King 
Case,  sets  forth  his  philosophy  that  the 
environment  itself  could  be  aggrieved  by 
ill-considered  proposals  and  should  have 
standing  to  bring  suit  against  individuals 
and  organizations  which  threaten  its 
existence. 

The  language  of  his  dissent  Is  worth 
quoting  today  because  it  reflects  so  well 
his  deep-seated  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment: 

Inanimate  objects  are  sometimes  parties 
In  litigation.  A  ship  has  a  legal  personality. 
a  fiction  found  usefii!  for  maritime  purposes. 
The  corporation  sole — a  creature  of  ec- 
clesiastical law — is  an  acceptable  adversary 
and  large  fortunes  ride  on  Ite  cases.  The 
ordinary  corporation  Is  a  "person"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  adjudicatory  processes,  whether 
it  represents  proprietary,  spiritual,  aesthetic, 
or  charitable  causes. 

So  it  should  be  as  respects  valleys,  alpine 
meadows,  rivers.  lakes,  estuaries,  beaches, 
ridges,  groves  of  trees,  swampland,  or  even 
air  that  feels  the  destructive  pressures  of 
rrxodern  technology  and  modern  life.  The 
river,  for  example,  is  the  living  symbol  of  all 
the  liie  it  sustains  or  nourishes — fish,  aquat- 
ic insects,  water  ouzels,  otter,  fisher,  deer, 
elk,  bear,  and  all  other  animals,  including 
man,  who  are  dependent  on  It  or  who  enjoy 
It  for  its  sight.  Its  sound,  or  its  life.  The 
river  as  plaintiff  speaks  for  the  ecological 
unit  of  life  that  is  part  of  it.  Those  people 
who  have  a  meaningful  relation  to  that  body 
of  water — whether  it  be  a  fisherman,  a  canoe- 


ist, a  zoologist,  or  a  logger — must  be  able 
to  speak  for  the  values  which  the  river  rep- 
resents and  which  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  .  .  . 

His  books — "Of  Men  and  Mountains," 
1950,  "My  Wilderness:  East  to  Katah- 
din,"  1953,  and  "My  Wilderness:  The 
Pacific  West,"  1961 — helped  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system.  Enactment  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  coincided  with  yet  an- 
other inspiring  work — "A  Wilderness  Bill 
of  Rights,"  1965. 

Justice  Douglas  is  nearly  as  well  knowTi 
for  his  personal  environmental  activities 
as  for  his  judicial  and  literary  accom- 
plishments in  the  field.  He  has  aided 
many  important  environmental  causes  in 
my  own  State  of  Washington  including 
the  development  of  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park.  But  perhaps  the  most 
vivid  reminder  of  Justice  Douglas'  energy 
and  dedication  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental protection  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park, 
located  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
Chamber. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Bill  Douglas, 
then  a  youthful  55,  led  a  footsore  band 
on  a  7-day  hike  the  length  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal,  winding  184  miles  down  the  Alle- 
gheny foothills  from  Cumberland,  Md., 
to  Washington.  Of  the  58  starters,  only 
Douglas  and  8  others  finished,  but 
their  trek  ignited  a  citizen's  protest  that 
effectively  thwarted  plans  to  turn  the 
scenic  canal  route  into  an  asphalt  free- 
way. This  original  group  of  hikers  formed 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Associa- 
tion whose  purpose  was  to  publicize  and 
promote  efforts  to  preserve  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  through  legislation.  By  1960. 
through  the  efforts  of  Justice  Douglas 
and  other  members  of  the  association, 
the  canal  had  been  designated  a  national 
monument.  Over  a  decade  later,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1971,  legislation  creating  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
was  signed  into  liw. 

Justice  Douglas'  efforts  to  save  the  ca- 
nal did  not  stop  with  its  designation  as  a 
national  park.  In  June  of  1972.  tropical 
storm  Agnes  fiooded  the  east  coast  with 
7  days  f  nd  nights  of  rain  devastating  the 
c^nal  and  20  acres  of  adjacent  parkland. 
Again,  Justice  Douglas  led  the  fight, 
pressing  the  need  for  the  funds  necessary 
to  get  the  canal  back  in  shape.  Most  re- 
cently, in  April  of  1974,  he  and  the  asso- 
ciation sponsored  an  11 -day,  20th  anni- 
versary hike  along  the  picturesque  canal 
thus  culTainating  a  20-year  effort  to  pro- 
tect this  bit  of  our  Nation's  heritage. 

A  few  years  ago,  several  hundred  con- 
servationists gathered  for  a  "victory" 
hike  along  an  11 -mile  stretch  of  the  canal 
to  celebrate  its  recent  national  park  des- 
ignation. Justice  Douglas  used  the  occa- 
sion to  issue  a  warning  to  the  hikers  and 
at  the  same  time  express  his  true  feel- 
ings for  the  park.  He  said : 

Today  is  not  a  time  to  celebrate  the  new 
status  of  the  C  &  O  Canal.  0\ir  concern 
should  be — how  is  it  going  to  be  molded? 
We  can  make  it  a  great  show  place  in  a 
metropolitan  region.  This  is  not  Mount 
Everest,  but  backyard  stuff — for  the  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  Bill  Douglas  than  to  dedicate  the  ca- 


nal and  towpath  of  this  park  to  him.  Be- 
cause of  the  Justices  tireless  efforts,  this 
scenic,  narrow,  184-mile-long  stretch  of 
America  will  be  preserved  forever — ^for 
the  people. 

The  Senate  approved  this  legislation 
during  the  last  Congress  without  objec- 
tion. I  earnestly  hope  that  the  entire 
Congress  will  promptly  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  various  interested  societies, 
such  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Association,  et  cetera,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Canal  Association, 

February  14,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
1/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  O&O  Canal  Association  unan- 
imously supports  the  aim  of  your  new  bill 
to  dedicate  the  C&O  Canal  and  towpath  to 
Justice  William  C  Douglas.  We  supported 
your  previous  legislation  In  December.  1975. 
and  hope  the  new  Congress  will  act  speedly 
to  honor  Justice  Douglas. 

As  we  wrote  on  the  earlier  occasion:  "As 
first  president  of  the  C&O  Canal  Association, 
and  for  seventeen  years  the  leader  of  its 
'reunion  hikes'.  Justice  Douglas  was  the  bind- 
ing force  and  inspiration  to  the  hundreds 
of  ordinary  people,  young  and  old,  who  fi- 
nally lobbied  the  C&O  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  into  being." 

We'd  not  only  like  to  see  Congress  act  on 
your  new  legislation,  but  to  act  promptly:  on 
Saturday.  April  30,  we  re  holding  our  23rd  an- 
nual 'Justice  Douglas  Reunion  Hike"  on  the 
C&O  Canal  at  Whites  Ferry  In  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md,  What  a  wonderful  thing 
if  this  year's  hike  could  be  the  occasion  to 
celebrate  passage  of  your  new  legislation! 
Sincerely. 

Barbara  S.  Yeaman, 
(For  the  Board  of  Directors) . 

February  14.  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eaglston:  In  December. 
1975,  we  .strongly  supported  the  legislation 
introduced  by  you  and  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson  to  dedicate  the  C&O  Canal  Park 
to  Justice  William  O,  Douglas.  We  thought 
then  and  now  that  It  was  an  appropriate 
way  to  honor  Justice  Douglas,  and  are  very 
pleased  you  have  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion into  the  95th  Congress. 

Since  our  thoughts  on  these  matters  are 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  December  4. 
1975,  we  will  simply  hope,  on  this  occasion, 
that  Congress  will  act  speedily  to  pass  the 
new  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  F.  Weslet,  Jr., 
Canal  and  River  Rights  Council. 

Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1. 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  Friends  of  the 
Earth  would  like  to  express  its  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  support  for  your 
proDosal  to  dedicate  the  C&O  Canal  National 
Historical  Park  to  Justice  WiUlam  O.  Douglas. 
Throughout  his  career,  Justice  Douglas  has 
practiced  and  upheld  the  conservation  ethic 
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at   its  highest  level.   Tour  propo  al 
leave  a  proper,  living  monument  to 
both  to  save  the  Canal  and  to 
protect  our  natural  heritage. 

It  is  fit,  we  think,  at  the  start  ol 
Administration,  to  take  this  chance 
nlze  Justice  Douglas'  exemplary  sqrvlce. 
urge  you  to  work  for  speedy  pass 
bill  and  bestowment  of  this  honc^' 
great  American. 
Sincerely, 

David  B.  BROviim 

Prfsident 

The  Izaak  Walton 
Leaotte  of  America,  like, 

February  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eaoleton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Eacleton  :  The  Izadk  Walton 
League  of  America  strongly  endo  ses  your 
proposal  to  dedicate  the  canal  and  towpath 
of  the  C  &  O  Canal  National  Hlstoi  ical  Park 
to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  It  t  eems  the 
least  we  can  do  to  honor  the  memo  y  of  this 
great  American  and  revered  conservationist. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  LoRcirz 
Executive  D  'rector. 

National  Attdubon  Socie  :y 
Washington,  D.C,  January  2|,  1977 
Senator  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eaoleton:  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  and  Senators  Jacl  son  and 
Magnuson  plan  to  Introduce  leglsla  ion  ded- 
icating the  C&O  Towpath  and  <  Janal  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  did  so  much 
to  encourage  protection  of  this  ii  nportant 
historic,  scenic  and  recreational  re  iource. 

Because  Justice  Douglas  made  s\  ch  a  re- 
markable contribution  to  the  flel(  I  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  it  is  fitting  that  his 
tireless  efforts  be  recognized  by  thl  i  dedica- 
tion to  him  of  an  area  which  is  almo  t  synon- 
ymous with  his  name. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
promptly  to  enact  this  leglsation,  ar  d  we  ap- 
preciate your  diligent  efforts  to  acfsomplish 
this. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ctnthia  E.  Wils<1n, 
Washington  Represe)\tative. 


day 


National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association 
Washington,  D.C,  January 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear    Senator    Eacleton:     The 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association 
to  support  the  project  which  you 
tiated  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  C&O 
tlonal  Historical  Park  to  Justice 
Douglas. 

Justice   Douglas   is   one   of   this 
greatest  conservationists  and  Jurist^ 
his  Intervention  which  saved  the 
the  projKisal  was  made  some  25 
to  build  a  road  along  the  canal.  It 
leadership    which    made    it    posslbl  i 
ganlze  the  C&O  Canal  Assoclatic  n 
carried   on   the   fight   to   protect 
year  after  year  until  victory  was 

It  was  my  privilege  to  partlcipa^ 
first  of  the  many  annual  hikes 
tlce  Douglas  led  along  the  canal 
associated    with    him    from    the 
to  the  end  of  this  great  conservation 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  will  be 
by  dedicating  the  canal  and  towpat  i 
Cordially  yours, 

Anthony  Wayne  Smi^h 
Pretident  and  General  C  yunsel. 
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National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  31, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eacleton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  This  responds  to  your  letter 
of  January  19,  1977,  inviting  comment  upon 
the  proposal  to  dedicate  the  Canal  and  Tow- 
path  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas. 

As  indicated  in  1976  when  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  under  consideration,  we  support 
this  recognition  for  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation  long  has  admired  and  respected 
Justice  Douglas  for  his  many  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  conservation.  And, 
dedication  of  the  Canal  and  Towpath  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  because  of  his  long  per- 
sonal association  with  it. 

A  similar  proposal  very  nearly  was  ap- 
proved by  the  93rd  Congress.  We  certainly 
hope  and  trust  that  this  new  effort  to  rec- 
ognize Justice  Douglas  will  reach  early 
fruition  and  approval. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Eacletion:  Thank  you  for 
Inviting  our  comments  on  the  proposal  to 
dedicate  the  C&O  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

When  this  projKisal  was  introduced  last 
year,  we  placed  ourselves  on  record  very 
strongly  in  favor.  Our  position  is  unchanged. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  the  original  proposal 
was  not  enacted  without  hesitation.  Since 
the  primary  objective  centered  on  the  lack 
of  a  precedent  for  this  action,  we  can  only 
reply  that  there  has  been  no  precedent  for 
the  career  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Justice  Douglas  maintained  a  powerful  and 
unswerving  interest  in  preserving  the  C&O 
Canal.  Without  his  efforts,  this  historical 
and  recreational  resource  would  have  been 
lost  to  all  of  us.  The  canal,  however.  Is  only 
symbolic  of  his  greater  devotion  to  park  and 
natural  resource  preservation  throughout  his 
career. 

The  present  bill,  as  we  understand  it, 
dedicates  only  the  towpath  and  canal  to 
Justice  Douglas.  However,  the  towpath  and 
canal  are  the  essence  of  the  park,  so  this 
distinction  does  not  weaken  the  tribute. 
There  should  be  no  further  need  for  delay. 

We  are  anxioxis  to  see  an  appropriate  com- 
memorative to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
placed  in  the  C&O  Canal  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  so  that  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  stroll,  hike.  Jog,  bike,  blrdwatch, 
canoe,  or  on  rare  occasions  ski  through  this 
pleasant  corridor  can  spend  part  of  their 
time  reflecting  upon  the  contribution  this 
fine  leader  has  made  to  our  nation,  our  city, 
and  to  our  quality  of  life. 
Sincerely, 

Toby  Cooper, 
Wildlife  Programs  Coordinator. 

The  Wilderness  Society, 
Washingon,  D.C,  February  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  Eacleton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Eacleton:  The  Wilderness 
Society  commends  and  supports  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  seeking  through  legislation 
to  honor  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  by  dedi- 
cating a  portion  of  the  C&O  Canal  National 
Historic  Park  to  him,  particularly  the  areas 
of  the  towpath  and  canal.  The  towpath  was 
the  area  this  great  public  servant,  author. 


teacher,  world  traveler  and  conservationist 
loved  to  walk.  As  a  conservationist  who  hopes 
to  be  remembered  as  one  who  made  the  earth 
a  little  more  beautiful,  the  canal  was  the  area 
he  saved.  Congress  can  appropriately  honor 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  and  his  devotion 
to  the  preservation  of  our  country's  natural 
environment  by  dedicating  these  portions  of 
the  C  &  O  Canal  National  Historic  Park  to 
this  prestigious  public  servant. 

The  Society  genuinely  hopes  that  you  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  this  eminent  man  to  his  country  and  its 
citizens  by  bringing  about  accelerated  action 
on  the  legislation  to  assure  the  dedication  of 
a  portion  of  the  C&O  Canal  National  His- 
toric Park  to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Environmentally  yours, 

Orace  Pierce, 
(For  the  Wilderness  Society.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  did  not  hear  the 
reading  of  the  bill.  What  does  the  bill 
do? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  my  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
this  bill  would  dedicate — not  change 
the  name  of — but  dedicate,  a  portion  of 
the  C.  &  O.  Canal  to  the  memory  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  he  being  the  one  who,  in 
essence,  saved  it  from  being  converted 
into  a  highway,  and  a  portion  of  that 
would  be  dedicated  with  a  small  sign  say- 
ing that  this  portion,  the  towpath  to  be 
exact,  is  dedicated  to  the  career  and 
memory  of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  776)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  are  here- 
by dedicated  to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
in  gratefvil  recognition  of  his  long  outstand- 
ing services  as  a  prominent  American  con- 
servationist and  for  his  efforts  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  canal  and  towpath  from 
development. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
identification  by  signs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  changes  in  existing  signs,  mate- 
rials, maps,  markers,  interpretive  programs 
or  other  means  as  will  appropriately  inform 
the  public  of  the  contributions  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  cf  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park,  an  appro- 
priate memorial  to  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las. Such  memorial  shall  be  of  such  design 
and  be  located  at  such  place  within  the  Park 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out   the   provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  two  nominations  that 
have  been  adopted  unanimously  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  re- 
ported today.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sparkman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  nominations,  one  being  that 
concerning  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  be 
Ambassador-at-Large  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  Chief  of  Delegation,  the 
other  being  that  of  Warren  M.  Christo- 
pher, of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  vice  Charles  W.  Robinson 
resigned,  be  considered  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large and  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence and  Chief  of  Delegation. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Warren  M.  Chris- 
topher, of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  I  was  advised  today  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  anx- 
ious to  have  these  matters  processed  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  indicated  to 
the  President,  through  his  emissary,  that 
I  thought  that  reqeust  was  entirely  in 
order  and  that  we  .share  the  high  respect 
for  these  two  men  as  obviously  does  the 
President. 

There  is  no  objection  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Might  I  say  with  respect  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, while  the  matter  was  not  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
there  are  jurisdictional  aspects  of  the 
assignment  which  relate  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
and  I  have  also  cleared  the  confirmaticn 
proceedings  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Senator  Pearson,  of  Kansas 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
say  one  word  about  Warren  Christopher. 
He  is  an  outstanding  Californian  with 
a  remarkable  background  in  many  fields. 
He  was  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  a  previous  administration. 
As  the  No.  2  man  now  in  the  Department 
of  State  he  can  bring  great  strength  to 
that  particular  responsibility.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  foreign  relations  and 
in  addition  to  working  on  domestic  mat- 
ters in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Most 


of  all,  he  is  an  outstanding  attorney  in 
California,  connected  with  a  very  fine 
firm  there. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
has  been  rather  importantly  reporting 
tlie  events  which  occurred  when  this 
nominee  was  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  in  1968  and 
1969,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  situa- 
tion uncovered  by  the  Ervin  committee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans  through  surveillance  by  the 
U.S.  Army  and  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies which  are  alleged  to  have  covered 
some  18,000  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
100.000  Americans,  to  have  infiltrated 
various  organizations,  like  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  and  others,  to  have  spied  on 
those  organizations,  and  to  have  been  a 
very  considerable  network  which  violated 
the  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Christopher, 
this  activity  relates  to  his  explanations 
this  morning  of  those  days  of  turbulence 
respecting  especially  the  campus  protests 
over  the  Vietnam  war.  The  matter  of  in- 
ternal security  in  the  United  States  was 
very  much  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
President  Johnson  and  especially  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  was  Mr  Chris- 
topher's job,  under  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  to  coordinate  the  detailed 
operations  of  the  Government  which 
would  deal  with  those  disturbances  in 
an  intelligent  way.  He  knew  nothing 
about,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with,  this 
type  of  surveillance. 

An  agency  which  coordinated  the  ac- 
tivities of  Justice  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  this  subject,  which  he  knew 
all  about,  also  was  not  in  a  position,  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  was  concerned,  to 
have  conveyed  to  him  any  knowledge 
that  he  had  or  that  he  should  have  had 
about  what  was  going  on  in  terms  of  the 
personal  .surveillances  which  I  have 
described. 

It  was  10  years  ago  and  the  commit- 
tee came,  I  think  prof>erly — to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  not  report  him 
other  than  favorably  because  of  that  sit- 
uation. I,  too,  voted  for  him.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  very  important 
that  all  these  facts  be  before  the  Senate 
and,  as  soon  as  the  transcript  of  the 
questions  and  answers  is  printed,  which 
contains  some  original  documentary  ma- 
terial on  the  subject,  going  back  to  1968, 
I  shall  include  those  in  the  Record. 

Also,  we  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  an  analysis  made  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which,  in  essence, 
says  that  while  Mr.  Christopher  perhaps 
might  be  charged  with  the  fact  that  he 
should  have  known  if  he  did  not  know, 
they  just  do  not  want  to  make  any  sum- 
mary finding  on  him.  That  was  the  same 
conclusion  made  by  Senator  Ervin  in  his 
1973  report,  the  essential  finding  of 
which  is  also  contained  in  the  record  of 
the  hearing  which  I  shall  include  in  the 
Record. 

I  think  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is  this: 
One,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Christopher  has 
been  required  to  account  in  great  detail 
for  what  took  place  at  that  time  is  a  very 
salutary  aspect  of  the  confirmation  pro- 


ceeding. Second,  he  stated  very  clearly 
that,  had  he  known  or  had  any  reason 
to  know,  he  believes  it  would  have  been 
his  duty  to  dissociate  himself  from  any 
such  activity  and  to  disown  it,  and  that 
he  would  have  done  so.  He  is  a  man  of 
honor;  there  is  no  question  about  his 
professional  standing  at  the  bar,  and  this 
he  knew  to  be  his  duty.  So  a  recognition 
of  his  duty  and  responsibility  is  a  second 
plus  factor. 

Third,  he  made  a  very  complete  pledge 
to  the  committee,  and  I  think  quite  sin- 
cerely, reflecting  his  support  of  the 
primacy  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  the 
human  rights  issue  following  the  very 
strong  lead  in  that  regard  which  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  is  giving.  I  think  it 
wa.-;  a  very  convincing  testimonial  to  his 
determination  on  that  issue. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  President, 
it  will  make  him  a  much  better  incum- 
bent in  this  office  than  he  might  have 
been  otherwise.  He  personally  expressed 
to  me  his  approval  of  the  fact  that,  in 
public  .session  and  under  rather  rigorous 
cross-examination,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  conduct,  these  facts  should  be 
thoroughly  disclosed.  That,  too,  is  to  his 
credit. 

On  the  record,  I  believe  his  confirma- 
tion is  a  proper  one  and  I  believe  that  a 
very  useful  purpose  has  been  served  by 
this  exposition  of  the  facts  and  that  it 
will  make  him  a  better  Deputy  Secretary 
01  State  than  he  otherwise  might  have 
been.  As  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  is  doing, 
ha-  already  proceeded  to  do,  his  nomina- 
tion should  be  confirmed.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  very  responsive  to 
Congres?  and  to  its  committees,  as  well 
a."  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  these  issues  which  were  raised 
in  thi?  particular  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen*:  that  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  of  Findings 
Army  surveillance  of  civilians  engaging  in 
political  activities  in  the  1960'e  was  both 
massive  and  unrestrained.  At  the  height  of 
the  monitoring,  the  Army  engaged  over  1,500 
plainclothes  agents  to  collect  information 
which  was  placed  In  scores  of  data  centers 
around  the  country.  While  most  of  the  in- 
formation collecting  consisted  of  activities 
such  as  the  clipping  of  newspaper  accounts 
and  attending  public  events,  there  were  many 
mere  serious  Instances  of  surveillance  In 
which  covert  means  were  used  to  observe 
or  infiltrate  groups.  No  individual,  organiza- 
tion, or  activity  which  expressed  "dissident 
views"  was  Immune  from  such  surveillance 
and,  once  identified,  no  information  was  too 
irrelevant  to  place  on  the  Army  computer. 
Apparently,  the  Impetus  for  the  surveillance 
were  in  response  to  the  ghetto  riots  and 
mass  demonstrations  which  marked  the  mid- 
1963s,  and  which  had  required  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces.  The  Army  claims  these  earlier 
disturbances  had  indicated  the  need  for 
more  Information  to  predict  future  riots  and 
disturbances,  and  to  deploy  troops  and  con- 
duct operations  when  called  upon  by  the 
President. 

The  chief  subjects  of  the  surveillance  were 
protest  groups  and  demonstrators  whose  ac- 
tivities the  Army  attempted  to  relate  to  Us 
civil  disturbance  mission.  Little  distinction 
was  made  between  peaceful  and  non-peace- 
ful groups.  Protests  and  demonstrations  of 
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a  peaceful,  non-violent  nature, 
come  to  be  recognized  as  significant 
this    country's    legitimate    political 
were  all  targets  for  the  Army's 
traditional   forms  of  political 
similarly  monitored  If  they  Involve*  I 
groups  or  individuals. 

The  mushrooming  of  survelllanc  i 
explained  by  the  sens?  of  panic 
felt  throughout  the  government 
period    of    extremely    vocal 
demonstrations,   political   and 
lence,  and  what  at  the  time  seemed 
guratlon  of  a  period  of  widespreac 
While  officials  testifying  before  the 
mlttee  suggested  that  these  crise: 
the  surveillance,  they  failed  to 
the  rights   guaranteed  by  the 
are  constant  and  unbending  to 
of  the  times.  As  Justice  David 
a  century  ago  In  the  case  of  Ex  parti 
71  U.S.  2,  120-121  (1866)  : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equal  ly 
and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the 
Its  protection  all  classes  of  men  at 
under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine 
Ing  more  pernicious  consequences 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than 
of  Its  provisions  can   be  suspended 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
despotism,   but  the   theory  of 
which  It  Is  based  is  false,  for  the 
ment.  within  the  Constitution 
powers  granted  to  it  which  are 
preserve  Its  existence,  as  has  beer 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  great 
throw  off  its  authority." 

One  of  the  theories  prevalent 
mld-1960's   was   the   theory   that 
spread  disorders  could  be  traced  to 
mined  effort  on  the  part  of  a  deftred 
of  political  actlvitlsts.  This  consplra  :y 
was  manifested  not  only  in  testlmoi  \y 
the  Congress  but  In  conversations 
government  officials  meeting  on  wa;  s 
with  the  crisis.  The  conspiracy 
one  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  Arm  r 
lance  program,   as   well   as   the 
efforts   of  other   federal   and  state 
during   the   period.    Whatever   the 
then  thought  to  support  this  theory 
sumed  existence  of  a  grand  conspiracy 
does  not  excuse  or  Justify  Army 
The  responsibility  of  collecting  ev 
establish  such   a   theory  belongs, 
governmental  agency,  to  civilian  law 
ment  and  never  to  the  military.  It 
than  a  footnote  to  history  that  no 
has  ever  been  found  supporting  the 
acy  theory. 

Despite  the  explosive  climate  of 
1980'8,  military  surveillance  of  clvlUsJn 
cal  activities  in  fact  had  a  much 
tory.  While  there  was  unquestionably 
upsurge    of    such    activity    after 
origins  of  surveillance  can  be  traced 
baclc  as  World  War  I.  Its  Intensity 
the  ensuing  years. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  unabl  ■ 
elude  what  particular  official  or  offic  al 
responsible  for  ordering  the  expansion 
surveillance  operation  in  the  late  1 
lor  officials,  both  civilian  and  mlUtaik- 
Departments   of   Defense   and   Armj 
have  been  aware  of  these  operations 
comprehensive    Intelllgence-gatherlr  g 
were    circulated    to    the    upper 
both  departments.  There  is  no 
explanation  why  these  officials  shoAld 
remained    unaware    of    the  prograr  i 
aware,  why  they  failed  in  their 
to  perceive  the  violations  of  const 
law  and  traditions  taking  place.  Th  s 
of  senior  civilian  officials  to  know  of 
gram,  or  if  knowing,  to  halt  it, 
of  the  most  serious  breakdowns  of 
control  of  the  military  m  recent 
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«)hlch  have         It    took    over    two    full    years — from    the 
parts  of     Army's    discovery    of    surveillance    excesses 
process,      late    In    1968   and   early    in    1969   until   the 
More      creation  of  DIRC  and  its  Inspections  begin- 
act  vlty   were      nlng  in  spring  of  1971 — for  the  civilian  su- 
dlssldent     perlors  to  bring  the  military  under  control. 
Once  set  In  motion,  the  bureaucratic  Inertia 
proved   all    but    Impossible    to   halt,   finally 
requiring  as  it   did   congressional   hearings, 
prohibitions  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  President,  law  suits,  reprimands  of  sen- 
ior  officers    and    threats   of    coufts-martlal, 
great    public     outcry,     and     finally     unan- 
nounced Inspections,  before  the  military.  If 
not  the  American  people,  could  be  assured 
that  the  s\u-velllance  had  been  ended. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  now  apparent  that  do- 
mestic surveillance  was  undertaken  In  ear- 
nest In  1967  by  several  Army  officers  and  com- 
mands. There  was,  apparently,  no  centralized 
control — each  appeared  to  proceed  on  Its 
own  Initiatives. 

Participating  in  the  domestic  Intelligence 
collection  program  were  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence Command  (USAINTC)  and  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC). 
The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Planning  and  Operation  (DCDPO), 
under  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  produced  In- 
telligence analyses  predicting  future  dis- 
turbances. A  similar  function  was  performed 
at  Department  of  Army  level  by  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis  Branch  (CIAB) 
which  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence. 

USAINTC  was  the  principal  intelligence- 
gatherer.  It  was  comprised  of  304  stateside 
offices,  manned  by  over  a  thousand  agents. 
CONARC,  In  reality  a  huge  "holding  com- 
pany" of  stateside  armies,  had  Intelligence 
units  assigned  to  it,  and  these  also  engaged 
in  Intelligence  gathering.  Both  commands 
maintained  huge  data  banks  of  Information 
obtained  from  these  agents,  and  from  ex- 
ternal sources,  including  the  Intelligence 
units  of  other  branches  of  service  and  the 
FBI,  DCDPO  and  CIAB  also  maintained 
computerized  intelligence  files. 

The  subcommittee  takes  note  that  while 
these  agencies  did  participate  in  domestic 
surveillance,  they  performed  other  legiti- 
mate intelligence  functions.  What  propor- 
tion of  their  energies  were  devoted  to  domes- 
tic intelligence,  the  subcommittee  cannot 
precisely  ascertain. 

The  collection  plans  promulgated  by  these 
commands  and  agencies  were  vague  and  over- 
broad. This  lack  of  definition  resulted  In 
collections  of  Irrelevant,  incorrect,  ambig- 
uous, and  ultimately,  useless  information 
which  bore  no  conceivable  connection  with 
the  Army's  civil  disturbance  mission. 

The  methods  used  in  conducting  surveil- 
lance were  also  objectionable.  While  most  of 
the  Intelligence  was  gathered  by  agents  at 
public  meetings  or  from  clipping  printed 
publications,  there  Is  considerable  evidence 
of  the  frequent  xise  of  undercover  agents  and 
other  covert  means  to  obtain  Information. 
The  collection  plans  provided  little  restric- 
tion on  how  the  intelligence  was  to  be 
collected. 

Army  intelligence  data  was  circulated  not 
only  to  Army  commands,  but  also  to  other 
branches  of  service,  and  to  civilian  agencies. 
In  particular  the  FBI. 

The  domestic  intelligence  was  used  by  the 
Department  of  Army  to  prepare  briefings  and 
written  analyses  for  use  by  the  Pentagon. 
These  briefings  and  analyses  appear  to  be  as 
far  removed  from  the  Army's  domestic  mis- 
sion as  the  Information  from  which  they  were 
gleaned. 

Storage  of  domestic  intelligence  was  not 
confined  to  the  computers  of  USAINTC  and 
CONARC.  Substantial  files  were  maintained 
in  virtually  every  subordinate  command  and 
field  office  across  the  country. 

Despite  efforts  by  certain  Department  of 
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Army  officials  to  limit  the  nature  and  scope  of 
surveillance.  It  continued  largely  unabated 
until  public  pressure  began  to  build  In  early 
1970. 

In  March  1970  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
ordered  surveillance  of  civilian  political  ac- 
tivity to  cease,  and  the  data  banks  contain- 
ing the  intelligence  to  be  destroyed.  An  Army 
directive  to  this  effect,  but  not  without  loop- 
holes followed  In  June. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Issued  similar 
orders  In  December  1970  which  applied  to  all 
services.  A  Defense  Department  directive 
appeared  in  March  1971  reiterating  the  prior 
orders  and  directives.  It  furthermore  pro- 
vided for  a  Defense  Investigative  Review 
Council  (DIRC)  to  be  established  to  monitor 
the  Intelligence  activities  of  the  services  and 
insure  compliance  with  the  directive. 

The  e:;perlence  from  early  1970  through  the 
period  following  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings In  March  1971  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ficulty that  the  senior  civilian  faced  l;i  try- 
ing to  impose  controls  and  obedience  to  their 
orders  in  lower  echelons.  Even  during  our 
hearings,  a  full  year  after  the  first  attempts 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  control 
the  surveillance,  the  subcommittee  was  re- 
ceiving reports  of  efforts  to  frustrate  higher 
orders.  If  one  agrees  with  the  Army's  conten- 
tion that  it  discovered  and  sought  to  control 
surveillance  as  early  as  February  1969,  then 
the  evidence  of  disobedience  to  civilian  con- 
trol Is  even  more  striking.  In  any  case,  it 
was  only  after  the  creation  of  the  DIRC  and 
the  institution  of  periodic  vinannounced  in- 
spection tours  that  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple could  begin  to  have  confidence  that  the 
surveillance  was  in  fact  being  stopped. 

Nonetheless,  the  subcommittee  has  only 
the  assurance  of  the  Army  and  the  executive 
branch  that  the  domestic  Intelligence  files 
have  been  destroyed.  No  independent  In- 
spection has  been  permitted,  nor  can  the  sub- 
committee evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
a.ssurance  it  has  received.  Did  the  Army 
verify  the  destruction  of  the  flies  by  its  own 
Inspection?  Were  they  only  shifted  to  other 
agencies?  Were  they  simply  disguised  or  hid- 
den? While  the  subcommittee  has  no  concrete 
evidence  to  suggest  unsatisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions,  our  experience  during  the 
Investigations  require?  some  measure  or  cau- 
tion In  accepting  these  assurances. 

We  also  have  the  assurance  that  surveil- 
lance will  not  resume,  but  similarly  we  can- 
not evaluate  the  worth  of  that  assurance. 
Given  the  fact  that  much  of  the  previous 
intelligence  work  was  done  by  local  agents 
working  on  their  own  Initiative,  can  we  be 
sure  that  control  by  the  upper  echelons  will 
be  an  effective  restraint?  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  present  policy  Is  one  of  military  self- 
restraint,  self-imposed  and  self -enforced.  In 
effect,  the  situation  has  returned  to  the  "pre- 
rlot  "  stage,  with  only  the  lessons  of  the  recent 
controversy  as  a  restraint  on  the  reactivation 
of  the  surveillance. 

There  is  no  question  that  military  surveil- 
lance of  civilian  political  activity  Is  illegal, 
at  least  In  the  sense  that  It  was  not  author- 
ized by  law.  Finding  no  explicit  sanction  In 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  suppress  do- 
mestic violence,  or  In  the  statutes  which  have 
oeen  promulgated  under  it.  the  subcommittee 
cannot  Imply  the  need  for  such  domestic 
operations  from  the  military's  limited  domes- 
tic mission. 

The  historical  tradition  of  limited  inter- 
vention of  the  military  In  civilian  affairs,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  military  to  civilian 
control,  are  two  reasons  for  refusing  to  Imply 
broad  powers  frcm  the  existing  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  mandates.  The  narrowly 
defined  character  of  the  statutes  authoriz- 
ing use  of  armed  forces  to  suppress  domestic 
violence,  and  the  statutes  which  generally 
restrict  the  use  of  military  agents  elsewhere 
In  the  civilian  domain,  are  additional  com- 
pelling reasons  to  limit  this  assertion  of  au- 
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thorlty  to  Intrude  in  civilian  affairs.  Finally, 
the  subcommittee  feels,  such  implication 
should  be  resisted  because  there  are  civilian 
Intelligence  agencies  which  perform  precisely 
the  function  the  military  claims  is  tiielrs. 
Practical  necessity  does  not  dictate  such  im- 
plied authority  which  duplicates  the  activi- 
ties of  civilian  agencies  in  an  area  so  fraught 
with  dangers  to  constitutional  government. 
Second,  military  surveillance  Inhibits  the 
exercise  of  constitutionally  guarantaed  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  association  and  privacy. 
The  Constitution  denies  govenment  the 
power  to  inhibit  as  well  as  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  first  amendment  rights.  The  effect  of 
Army  surveillance  is  to  cast  the  pall  of  offi- 
cial disapproval  upon  the  views  and  activi- 
ties of  those  whom  it  makes  its  subjects. 
Once  so  identified,  these  civilians  and  civil- 
ian organizations  have  more  difficulty  in 
making  converts  or  attracting  sympathizers 
because  of  an  implicit  fear  that  some  type  of 
official  retribution  may  one  day  be  visited 
upon  those  who  have  been  recorded  as  having 
espoused  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  the  outspoken  citi- 
zens or  organizations  may  themselve.'s  be  re- 
luctant to  continue  to  express  unpopular 
opinions  in  the  face  of  official  disapproval 
and  diminishing  acceptance  of  their  posi- 
tions. In  short,  military  surveillance  Infringes 
upon  first  amendment  rights  because  it  in- 
creases the  reluctance  of  citizens  to  voice 
their  opinions.  It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  a 
more  effective  method  of  stifling  the  public 
willingness  to  engage  in  controversial  pu'Dlic 
debate  than  by  the  specter  of  military  sur- 
veillance. Congress  itself  long  ago  recognized 
the  effect  of  a  military  presence  in  domestic 
politics  by  enacting  a  specific  law.  18  U.S.C. 
592,  which  prohibits  stationing  military 
forces  at  polling  places. 

The  infringement  of  first  amendment 
rights  attributed  to  Army  surveillance  has 
been  argued  before  the  courts  In  the  context 
of  whether  such  Infringement  is  alone 
enough  harm  to  lnvok»  In  tha  courts'  Juris- 
diction. The  government  claimed  that  some 
additional  harm — for  example,  loss  of  em- 
ployment, a  privilege,  or  a  service — must  be 
entailed  by  the  Inhibiting  governmental  ac- 
tivity before  the  inhibition  is  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Suprem2  Court,  by  a  5-4  decision 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  Army  sur- 
veillance, agreed  and  dismissed  the  complain*,, 
in  Tatum  v.  Laird,  408  U.S.  1  (1972). 

The  subcommittee  disagrees  with  this 
view.  The  simple  allegation  that  one's  first 
amendment  rights  have  been  Infringed  by 
an  existing  governmental  activity  should  be 
sufficient  to  Invoke  the  Jvirisdlction  of  the 
courts.  Many  past  Supreme  Court  decisions 
show  that  government  action  which,  by  It- 
self, or  In  conjunction  with  other  social  or 
political  factors,  can  be  seen  to  discourage 
exercise  of  free  speech,  Is  sufficient  to  raise 
an  issue  of  constitutionality  under  the  first 
amendment.  When  that  government  action  Is 
unauthorized  by  law,  contrary  to  explicit 
criminal  prohibitions,  unnecessary  and  ir- 
relevant to  a  specific  government  purpose, 
vaguely  defined,  and  loosely  administered, 
there  is  no  question  that  under  traditional 
concepts  of  constitutional  law,  the  Court 
should  have  found  that  military  surveillance 
Is  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

And,  In  any  case,  if.  In  the  Court's  view, 
the  necessary  elements  to  present  a  con- 
troversy ripe  for  decision  were  not  found 
In  the  Tatum  case,  this  does  not  prevent  or 
excuse  the  Congress  from  determining  the 
Issue.  Congress  is  not  bound  by  the  technical 
rules  of  "Justiciability"  or  "case  or  contro- 
versy" that  govern  the  Judicial  branch.  From 
our  examination  of  the  facts  and  law,  is  the 
view  of  the  subcommittee  that  Army  sur- 
veillance  did   violate   the   first  amendment. 

Third,  while  the  Infringement  of  a  first 
amendment  right  should  be  sufficient  Injury 


upon  which  a  court  could  grant  relief,  courts 
have  held,  and  the  subcommittee  agrees, 
that  where  the  effect  of  the  governmenta' 
activity  Is  "Incidental"  to  the  attainment 
of  a  '"compelling"  governmental  Interest,  the 
activity  Is  not  rendered  unconstitutional. 
But  It  should  nevertheless  be  restricted  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  avoid  Infringing  upon 
first  amendment  rights,  while  still  accom- 
plishing the  desired  objective. 

Military  surveillance  does  not  meet  this 
test.  There  Is  an  alternative  to  Army  sur- 
veillance, a  less  restrictive  means  of  obtain- 
ing domestic  Intelligence  In  preparation  for 
civil  disturbance — namely,  to  limit  this  ac- 
tivity to  clvUan  intelligence  agencies,  which 
are  explicitly  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
this  function. 

In  times  of  civil  disturbance  military  forces 
are  subordinate  to  civilian  authorities  and 
It  Is  these  authorities  which  must  decide 
how  and  where  to  deploy  military  forces. 
This  underscores  the  desirability  and  pro- 
priety of  leaving  this  Intelligence  function 
In  civilian  hands. 

The  subcommittee  concludes,  then,  that 
military  surveillance  was  both  unauthorized 
and  In  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

PART  I.  THE  NATURE  OF  DOMESTIC   IXTELLIGENCE 

The  chief  factual  question  before  the  sub- 
committee concerned  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  military's  domestic  Intelligence  oper- 
ations. Former  Intelligence  agents  alleged 
*hat  the  surveillance  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations active  In  civilian  politics  was, 
massive  and  unrestrained.  The  Army,  while 
characterizing  these  charges  as  exaggerated, 
reluctantly  conceded  a  number  of  unspeci- 
fied abuses  and  excesses.  At  the  same  time 
it  promulgated  substantial  changes  in  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  documentary  and 
testimonial  evidence,  much  supplied  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense.  Army,  and  Justice,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  U.S.  Army  had  for  sev- 
eral years  maintained  a  close  and  pervasive 
watch  over  most  civilian  protest  activity 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  Its  height 
during  the  late  1960's,  the  monitoring  drew 
upon  the  part-time  services  of  at  least  1,500 
plainclothes  agents  of  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command,  and  an  unspecified  number  of 
agents  from  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand.-' Their  reports,  which  described  the 
nonviolent  political  activities  of  thousands 
of  individuals  and  organizations  unaffiliated 
with  the  armed  forces  were  amassed  in  scores 
of  data  centers.  Intelligence  reports  and 
computer  printouts  examined  by  the  sub- 
committee establish  that  no  demonstration 
was  too  small  or  too  peaceful  to  merit  direct 
or  indirect  monitoring.  No  church  meeting 
was  too  sacred  and  no  political  gathering 
too  sensitive  to  be  declared  off  limits.  The 
picture  is  that  of  a  runaway  Intelligence 
bureaucracy  unwatched  by  Its  civilian  su- 
periors, eagerly  grasping  for  Information 
about  political  dissenters  of  all  kinds  and 
totally  oblivious  to  the  Impact  its  spying 
could  have  on  the  constitutional  liberties 
it  had  sworn  to  defend. 

Purposes  of  the  Domestic  Surveillance 
Program 

Reconstructing  the  purposes  of  any  large 
program  Is  never  as  easy  task.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  here  since  the  policy  origi- 
nated without  congressional  authorization, 
and  close  centralized  supervision  was  absent. 
According  to  Mr.  Froehlke,  "the  records  re- 
veal that  little.  If  any.  direction  and  guid- 
ance was  provided  to  the  military  services 
from  the  White  House  or  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  written  form."''  Moreover.  "[l]n 
none  of  the  documents  of  record  •  •  •  do  we 
I  the  Department  of  Defense]  find  a  specific 
legal  rationale  for  this  use  of  military  re- 
sources to  collect  civil  disturbance  Informa- 
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tlon."  «  Mr.  Froehlke  alluded  to  "(n)umerous 
memoranda  of  record  of  Interagency  group 
meetings  at  the  White  House  and  else- 
where." '•  but  none  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  subcommittee.  Because  the  sub- 
committee has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
a  firsthand  analysis  of  these  memorandums, 
it  has  had  to  rely  heavily  on  the  Interpre- 
tations and  reports  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment in  response  to  Its  questions. 

Apart  from  these  reports,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  had  to  Infer  the  program's  purposes 
from  (1)  the  nature  of  the  Information 
sought  (particularly  as  evidence  by  various 
collection  plans),  (2)  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put  (as  evidenced  by  computer  print- 
outs. Intelligence  reports,  publications,  and 
the  recollections  of  former  agents),  and  (3) 
after-the-fact  Justifications  (as  reported  by 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch  and 
former  agentt.) . 

Early  warning  of  civil  disorders. — The 
Army's  demand  for  reports  on  Incidents  In- 
volving demonstrations,  confrontations,  or 
violence  clearly  was  tied  to  Its  desire  for 
advance  notice  of  riots  which  It  might  be 
called  upon  to  quell.  During  the  early  1960's. 
responsibility  for  the  early  warning  system 
was  assigned  to  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand, the  nationwide  holding  com.pany  for 
most  stateside  troop  units  and  installations. 
This  delegation,  according  to  Mr.  Froehlke. 
took  place  in  1963."  In  January  1965.  this 
assignment  was  shifted  to  the  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command  along  with  the  transfer  of 
the  military  intelligence  groups  that  had 
been  providing  the  manpower  to  carry  it 
out. 

Nonetheless,  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand continued  to  operate  its  own  early 
warning  system.  To  do  so,  it  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  a  nximber  of  combat-oriented 
military  intelligence  detachments  assigned 
to  garrisoned  troop  units.  The  Continental 
Army  surveillance  system  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  regulations,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge, apparently,  of  senior  Army  command- 
ers. At  one  point  in  the  Investigation,  formal 
legal  action  against  these  senior  commanders 
was  contemplated,  but  no  formal  steps  were 
pver  taken  on  the  matter.' 

Although  one  purpose  of  the  program  was 
early  warning,  there  is  no  Indication  that 
the  intelligence  was  ever  actually  used  In 
this  way.  In  fact,  most  of  the  intelligence 
was  gathered  from  FBI  and  press  reports 
regarding  events  leading  up  to  civil  disturb- 
ance. The  Army's  role  in  generating  intelli- 
gence for  this  purpose  was  not  substantial. 
In  fact,  it  duplicated  the  work  of  civilian 
intelligence  agenrle=,  and  its  own  operations 
were  repetitious  due  to  the  fact  that  two 
Independent  early  warning  systems  were 
being  operated  by  the  Army — one  by  the 
Intelligence  Command  and  one  by  the  Conti- 
nental Army  Command. 

Prediction  of  ghetto  riots. — The  early 
warning  systems  presumably  were  designed 
to  save  hours  and  mlnutss  In  reaction  time. 
They  did  not  help  the  Army  plan  how  best 
to  allocate  Its  resources  over  long  periods 
of  time.  Accordingly,  efforts  also  were  under- 
taken to  make  long-range  predictions  of 
ghetto  riots  from  historical  and  sociological 
data.  Collection  of  this  kind  of  information 
began  as  early  as  1966.  but  did  not  reach 
large  proportions  until  after  September  1967, 
when  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  submitted  his  aft«r-actlon 
report  as  President  Johnson's  representative 
to  Detroit.  He  recommended:  » 

"The  assembly  and  analysis  of  data  with 
respect  to  activity  patterns  Is  also  needed. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  u.seful  to  assemble 
and  analyze  such  data  for  Detroit.  Newark. 
Milwaukee,  Watts,  etc.  There  may  be  "Indi- 
cator" Incidents:  there  may  be  typical  pat- 
terns of  spread:    there  may  be   a   natural 
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sequence  In  the  order  In  whlct 
of  Incidents  occiir.  All  of  t: 
studied." 

The  assignment  to  identify  _ 
and  patterns  was  given  to  the 
Ugence  Analysis  Branch  (CIAB 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  StaS  f  ( 
(OACSI).  This  branch  directed 
ment  of  a  number  of  "EEl's"  or 
Information,"   and  "ICP's"  or 
Collection    Plans,"    to    requlr< 
gathering  to  this  end.  The  m 
these  was  published  as  the  DA 
ance  Collection  Plan  of  May  2,  ] 
Ing  from  the  assumption  thai 
were  likely  to  be  caused  by 
document   called   for   reports 
agitators,"  "inflammatory  pre 
"rabble-rousing  meetings  and 
speeches  of  extremist  civil  r1. 
A  second  collection  plan,  prom 
Army,  on  April  23,    1969,  came 
conunlttee's  attention  in 
newspaper  account.'"  This  ^_- . 
tion  plan  is  noteworthy  because 
simultaneously  with  the  Beal 
discussed  later  In  this  report,  w 
partment  contends,  signaled  the 
the  end  of  the  surveillance   ~' 
ever,  was,  if  anything,  far 

than  Its  predecessors.  It  d , 

to  continue  and  to  intensify  the 
The  intelligence  gathered  in 
these  collection  plans  was  use< 
"civil    disturbance  estimates   o 
tlon."  The  first  such  estimate, 
"estimates    of    the    situation"' 
units  in  combat,  was  assembled 
the  height  of  the  Detroit  riots 
was  an  account  of  what  had 
guess   at  what   had   been     __ 
sequent  estimates  drew  upon 
sociological  data  to  assess  the  . 
of  a  number  of  large  cities.  These 
were   Included   In  the  pacltets 
prepared  for  riot  unit  command*  rs 
public  officials  with  riot  control 
Still    other   threat   estimates 
predict    the    course    of    protest 
America  over  1-  and  5-year  per 
In  addition,  analysts  at  CIAB 
classify  cities  according  to  their 
civil    disorder.    Over    100   cities 
sorted  into  four  categories,  each 
a  degree  of  likelihood  that  fed 
assistance  would  be  required  to 
ghetto  riot  or  unruly  demonstra 

These  threat  analyses  were 
pedestrian  reports,  exhibiting 
depHi.  They  might  as  well 

pared   from   reading   daily   

summarizing  the  assessments  of 
observers  in  the  particular  cities 

Reconnaissance  of  potential 
When  Lt.  Qen.  John  Tt 

on  the  riot-torn  streets  of 

1987,  he  had  only  an  oil  compan  f 
which  to  determine  where  and 
his  troops.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Vat^e 
ommended  : 

"In  order  to  overcome  the 

larity  of  the  Federal  troops  with 
operations,  it  would  be  desirable 
eral   Continental   armies   were   t 
reconnolterlng  the  major  cities  o<  , 
States  in  which  It  appears  posaibje 
may  occur.  Folders  could  then 
for  those  cities  listing  sites  and  p^ 
quarters  locations,  and  providing 
and  other  information  needed  to 
tellleent  assessment  of  the  optim  i 
ment  of  Federal  troops  when 
A  reconnaissance  program  de 
vide  Information  on  potential 
existed  on  paper  for  several 
Vance's  recommendation  as  part 
Strike  Commands  contineencv  r 
duty.  But  like  the  early  warnln 
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was  not  activated  until  after  the  Newark  and 
Detroit  Riots.  Its  Implementation  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1967-68  resulted  in  the 
compilation  of  packets  of  maps  and  other  de- 
scriptive Information  pertaining  to  certain 
cities  and  necessary  to  the  efficient  deploy- 
ment of  troops  In  those  cities. 

Planning  for  mass  demonstrations. — 
Ghetto  riots  were  not  the  only  type  of  dis- 
ruption for  which  the  Army  was  directed  to 
prepare  during  the  1960's.  Organized  mass 
demonstrations  were  also  a  major  test  of  law 
enforcement  capabilities.  Beginning  with  pro- 
tests against  racial  segregation  in  the  South, 
military  forces  Increasingly  were  called  on  to 
assist  Federal  or  State  authorities  to  keep  the 
peace,  enforce  court  orders,  or  protect  lives 
and  property.  Some  of  the  situations  Involved 
Individuals  and  groups  which  deliberately 
broke  laws  In  order  to  challenge  their  con- 
stitutionality or  legitimacy  or  to  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  governmental  policies.  Often 
ta.sk  force  commanders  were  required  to  com- 
mit their  forces  without  knowing  exactly 
what  they  would  encounter.  In  large  part  the 
lack  of  relevant  and  timely  Intelligence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  Information  supplied  by  civilian  agencies. 
Police  reports  often  were  sporadic  and  Inap- 
propriate to  military  needs.  F^I  intelligence. 
In  particular,  was  found  to  be  weak  in  re- 
gard to  the  size,  Intentions,  and  capabilities 
of  student  and  black  groups. 

Indicative  of  the  Army's  concern  that  It 
have  such  intelligence  Is  a  report  from  then 
MaJ.  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams  on  the  Army's 
experiences  during  the  civil  rights  marches 
In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  May  1963: 

"We  In  the  Army  should  launch  a  major 
Intelligence  project  without  delay,  to  Identify 
personalities,  both  black  and  white,  develop 
analyses  of  the  various  civil  rights  situations 
In  which  they  may  become  Involved,  and 
establish  a  civil  rights  Intelligence  center  to 
operate  on  a  continuing  basis  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  current  situation  throughout 
the  United  States,  directing  collecting  activi- 
ties and  collating  and  evaluating  the  prod- 
uct. Based  upon  this  Army  intelligence 
effort,  the  Army  can  more  precisely  deter- 
mine the  organization  and  forces  and  opera- 
tion techniques  ideal  for  each."  " 

To  the  extent  that  the  surveillance  sys- 
tem was  designed  to  overcome  this  gap,  It 
was  Inadequate.  As  disclosed  by  the  computer 
printouts,  Information  on  the  organization, 
plans,  and  size  of  various  groups  was  col- 
lected, with  no  attempt  was  made  to  differ- 
entiate between  those  groups  clearly  law 
abiding  and  those  which  might  possibly  be 
Involved  in  violence.  The  information  was 
sketchy,  subjective,  and  of  little  practical 
value  to  the  Army  for  planning  purposes. 

Identifying  "troublemakers." — The  Army's 
need  to  know  what  was  behind  or  Involved 
in  mass  demonstration  tended  to  merge  with 
Its  more  traditional  Interest  in  espionage, 
subversion,  and  revolution.  Military  Intel- 
ligence officers,  trained  In  counterintelligence 
and  counterinsurgency  warfare,  and  often 
with  experience  combating  actual  Com- 
munist conspiracies  in  foreign  assignments, 
proceeded  from  the  assumption  that  Com- 
munists or  other  revolutionaries  were  behind 
the  turmoil  of  the  1960's.  They  tended  to  con- 
ceive of  looters  as  a  kind  of  "enemy"  and 
marching  protesters  as  "dissident  forces."  " 
Military  sentrity .—The  collection  of  per- 
sonality and  organizational  data  for  civil  dis- 
turbance purposes  also  overlapped  with  the 
military's  collection  of  Intelligence  for  pur- 
poses of  Its  own  security.  The  civil  disturb- 
ance Intelligence  effort  supplemented  and 
was  supported  by  both  the  older  personnel 
security  program  and  the  newer  Intra-Army 
Intelligence  operation  designed  to  Identify 
dissent  among  Individual  servicemen. 

The  personnel  security  program  was  called 
upon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  manpower 
used  to  collect  clvU  disturbance  Intelligence. 


In  return,  personality  and  organization  data 
from  the  civil  disturbance  collection  effort 
was  used  to  supplement  the  results  of  In- 
vestigations of  persons  being  considered  for 
military  security  clearances. 

The  effort  to  monitor  dissidents  within 
the  civilian  community  also  overlapped  with 
the  monitoring  of  dissident  servicemen  who 
showed  signs  of  "disaffection"  and  "subver- 
sion" which  might  undermine  discipline  and 
lead  to  "resistance  In  the  Army."  The  overlap 
was  most  complete  where  civilian  antiwar 
and  black  power  groups  were  suspected  of 
attempts  to  proselytize  or  recruit  servicemen. 
Extensive  files  were  kept  on  soldiers  who  be- 
longed to  civilian  "organizations  of  Interest," 
subscribed  to  antlmllitary  newspapers,  fre- 
quented antiwar  coffee  houses,  applied  for 
draft  counseling  or  conscientious  objector 
status,  refused  to  buy  U.S.  savings  bonds,  or 
complained  to  their  Congressmen.  Informa- 
tion for  these  files  was  culled  from  CONUS 
intelligence  reports.  The  same  personnel 
often  ran  both  programs. 

In  practice,  these  separable  purposes  ap- 
pears to  have  merged  in  the  minds  of  most 
Intelligence  personnel  to  produce  an  opera- 
tional presumption  that  the  military  had 
both  the  need  and  the  authority  to  monitor 
any  and  all  kinds  of  political  expression.  The 
presumption  was  encouraged  both  by  high 
civilian  officials  who  asked  for  all  sorts  of 
Information  without  questioning  how  the 
Army  would  collect  it,  and  by  the  Justice 
Department,  which  refused  to  assume  sole 
responsibility  for  a  civil  disturbance  early 
warning  system. 

Origins  of  the  surveillance 
The  subcommittee,  in  the  course  of  Its  In- 
vestigation of  military  surveillance  of  civil- 
ians, has  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  Intelligence  operations  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  during  the  la;te  1960'8. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  military's 
Interest  in  civilian  protest  politics  expanded 
most  rapidly  In  both  scope  and  Intensity 
during  this  period.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  conclude  that  the  monitoring  began 
with  the  Newark  and  Detroit  riots  of  1967. 
Military  siirveiliance  of  civilian  politics  in 
the  United  States  Is  as  old  as  Army  intelli- 
gence itself. 

World  War  I  precedents. — Although  the 
precedents  go  back  to  colonial  times,  the 
Army's  recent  operations  can  be  traced  most 
directly  to  the  founding  of  military  intelli- 
gence In  1917.  From  the  outset,  military  In- 
telligence has  competed  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  Jurisdiction  to  Investigate 
spies,  saboteurs,  and  other  subversives  within 
the  civilian  populace.  In  1918,  a  substantial 
campaign  was  launched  In  Congress  to  trans- 
fer to  the  War  Department  summary  powers 
to  investigate,  arrest,  try.  and  punish  sus- 
pected German  spies."  The  campaign  failed 
when  President  Wilson  threw  his  support  to 
the  opposition,"  but  Army  intelligence  con- 
tinued Its  investigations.  The  famous  Abrams 
case,""  for  example,  which  Justice  Holmes 
delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  dissents 
In  support  of  the  "clear  and  present  danger" 
doctrine,  arose  out  of  Illegal  arrests  of  civil- 
ians by  Army  intelligence  sergeants." 

Army  intelligence  also  competed  with  the 
Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (forerunner  of  the  FBI)  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  American  Protective  League,  a 
nationwide  organization  of  lawyers  and  busi- 
nessmen who  voluntarily  monitored  their 
communities  for  signs  of  disloyalty  and  be- 
gan what  Is  today  the  security  clearance 
program. 

Under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  Col. 
Ralph  Van  Deman,  and  later  Lt.  Col.  Marl- 
borough Churchill,  military  Intelligence 
eventually  came  to  compete  with  the  Pro- 
tective League.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  Army 
intelligence  had  established  a  nationwide 
network  of  Its  own  Informants.'*  These  civil- 
ians reported  to  the  Army  not  only  on  sxia- 
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pected  German  spies  and  sympathizers,  but 
also  on  labor  organizers,  socialists,  Com- 
munists, aliens,  and  even  U.S.  attorneys  who, 
In  their  opinion,  lacked  sufficient  anti-Ger- 
man fervor.  Army  and  Navy  undercover 
agents  Infiltrated  a  number  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  encouraged  troop  commanders  to 
violate  the  Possee  Comltatus  Act "  to  round 
up  civilians  and  Jail  them  without  preferring 
charges    on    military    Installations.*" 

Interwar  period. — Pear  of  labor  strife,  so- 
cialism, and  communism  prevented  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Army's  domestic  intelligence 
apparatus  immediately  following  the  armi- 
stice. Contingency  plans  not  unlike  those 
now  in  effect  to  deal  with  ghetto  riots  were 
drawn  up  to  provide  for  the  use  of  troops  to 
put  down  labor  strife."  In  supi>ort  of  these 
plans.  Army  intelligence  continued  to  moni- 
tor protest  politics.  In  one  incident  occur- 
ring in  September,  1918,  MaJ.  Omar  Bradley 
was  rebuked  by  a  representative  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  taking  part  in  a  raid  on  a 
union    newspaper    In   Butte,    Montana.- 

Postwar  economies  gradually  led  the  Army 
to  disband  military  Intelligence  In  1924.  The 
American  Protective  League  (then  the  Na- 
tional Protective  League)  went  out  of  busi- 
ness at  about  the  same  time,  leaving  the  new 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  charge  of 
almost  all  domestic  Intelligence  activity  for 
the  Federal  Government  until  the  eve  of 
World  War  n. 

World  War  II. — ^The  establishment  of  the 
Army  Counterintelligence  Corps  (CIC)  Just 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War  marks  the 
creation  of  the  Intelligence  gathering  organi- 
zation which  is  the  object  of  the  current 
controversy.  Although  reorganized  In  the 
past  decade  Into  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand (for  stateside  counterintelligence 
services),  the  Army  Security  Agency  (for 
worldwide  electronic  intelligence),  and  a 
variety  of  other  Intelligence  units  (In  part 
for  unit  and  Installation  security) ,  the  CIC 
refined  the  Array's  procedure  for  monitoring 
civilian  politics. 

These  procedures,  developed  in  part  out  of 
the  Army's  experience  in  combat  Intelligence 
and  civil  affairs,  were  used  throughout  the 
Second  World  War  as  part  of  the  Industrial 
security,  personnel  security,  and  counter- 
espionage programs.  By  1944,  each  of  the 
stateside  'service  commands"  was  dissemi- 
nating spot  reports,  weekly  and  monthly  In- 
telligence summaries,  and  a  variety  of  spe- 
cial reports  on  civilian  political  activities 
within  Its  area  of  Jurisdiction.  Copies  of 
some  of  these  reports,  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects as  "Communist  matters,"  "Racial  Mat- 
ters," and  Miscellaneous  Groups  and  Organi- 
zations," are  now  on  file  with  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

Cold  war  period. — Military  monitoring 
of  civilian  continued  Into  the  Cold  War  era. 
The  6th  Army's  Weekly  Intelligence  Sum- 
mary of  February  18.  1947,  for  example,  lists 
Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  as  a  "Communist  sympa- 
thizer." Another  6th  Army  Weekly  INTSUM 
notes  that  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  had  endorsed  a  subscrip- 
tion drive  to  Peoples  World  .=' 

Letters  received  by  the  subcommittee  from 
former  military  intelligence  personnel  indi- 
cate that  during  the  1950's  naval  intelligence 
in  California  kept  a  list  of  the  membership 
of  the  Monterey  Unitarian  Church.=«  About 
the  same  time.  Army  Intelligence  In  Texas 
kept  records  on  the  membership  of  the  Uni- 
tarian congregation  In  Houston.^ 

The  early  1960'3. — Former  Army  agents  and 
Defense  Department  witnesses  heard  by  the 
subcommittee  agree  that  the  recent  expan- 
sion of  the  CONUS  intelligence  program  grew 
out  of  the  use  of  -troops  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  and  court  orders  In  the  South  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  ghetto  riots  In  the  North  and 
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West  during  the  early  1960's.  However,  as 
part  of  Its  military  security  efforts,  the  Army 
also  continued  to  keep  files  on  civilians  and 
civilian  organizations  not  Involved  in  the 
riots,  or  in  challenges  to  civil  authority  at 
any  level  of  government.  As  part  of  what 
was  then  called  the  "domestic  intelligence 
program,"  the  113th  Intelligence  Corps  (now 
the  113th  MI  Group)  was  keeping  records  on 
Minneapolis  residents  as  early  as  1962.  Files 
recently  destroyed  at  the  Manhattan  offices 
of  the  108th  MI  Group  dated  back  to  before 
the  Harlem  riots  of  1964,  which  was  about 
the  time  that  the  Counterintelligence  Analy- 
sis Branch  (now  detachment)  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence 
set  up  its  "North  American"  desk  and  began 
keeping  track  of  right-wing  racial  groups.'"' 

During  1965,  agents  of  the  112th  MI  Group 
In  Oklahoma  City  regularly  photographed 
and  reported  on  anti-war  protesters  picketing 
near  that  city's  Federal  courthouse.  A  year 
later,  agents  of  the  111th  MI  Group  renited  a 
pickup  truck  and  followed  James  Meredith  on 
his  "walk  against  fear"  through  Mississippi. 
About  the  same  time,  the  1 12th  MI  Group  was 
keeping  files  on  Texas  State  Representatives 
Curtis  Graves  and  Barbara  Jordan,  ACLU  at- 
torneys, antiwar  activists,  and  the  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. :^ 

Thus,  while  the  Army's  monitoring  of  civil- 
ians expanded  greatly  in  the  wake  of  the 
ghetto  riots  of  1967-68.  the  surveillance  was 
far  from  unprecedented.  On  the  contrary,  the 
essential  apparatus  was  in  operation  long  be- 
fore the  Army  was  called  upon  to  anticipate 
riots  or  to  plan  for  mass  demonstrations.  The 
CONUS  Intelligence  operations  of  the  late 
1960s  had  their  genesis  In  the  civil  disturb- 
ance contingency  plans  of  1963. 

Newark  and  Detroit. — It  is  also  clear  that 
the  Newark  and  Detroit  riots  of  1967,  along 
with  scores  of  lesser  disturbances  in  other 
cities  that  summer.  Impelled  the  govern- 
ment to  give  the  already  existing  apparatus 
for  monitoring  protest  politics  a  massive  al- 
location of  resources.  This  also  happened  In 
the  case  of  civilian  police  intelligence  agen- 
cies. If  the  growth  of  the  Army's  contribution 
to  this  effort  seems  spectacular  in  retrospect, 
that  is  only  because  it  had  more  resources 
Immediately  available. 

Although  Federal  troops  were  deployed 
only  once  during  the  summer  of  1967,  the 
frequent  deployment  of  State-directed  Na- 
tional Guard  units  persuaded  military  offi- 
cials that  existing  contingency  plans  would 
have  to  be  revised  and  expanded.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  a  more  complete  listing  of  mat- 
ters of  intelligence  Interest  (called  "EEI"  for 
"essential  elements  of  information")  was 
called  for.  Eventually  this  list  was  promul- 
gated in  a  series  of  "collection  plans." 

Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  the  Counterintelli- 
gence Analysis  Branch  (CIAB)  was  directed 
to  pay  more  attention  to  domestic  intelli- 
gence. Ralph  M.  Stein,  one  of  the  witnesses 
before  this  Subcommittee,  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  new  "leftwlng"  desk.  CIAB  by  then  had 
converted  its  "North  American"  desk  Into  a 
domestic  Intelligence  section  with  "right- 
wing"  and  "racial"  desks.  At  the  Initiative 
of  Mr.  William  L.  Parkinson,  its  Deputy 
Chief.  CIAB  also  began  research  on  the 
"Compendium"  =»  and  varlovis  civil  disturb- 
ance "estimates  of  the  situation." »» 

Lower  In  the  Intelligence  hierarchy  both 
the  Intelligence  Command  and  the  Conti- 
nental Army  Command  undertook  to  expand 
their  collection  of  Information  relating  to 
civil  disturbances.  Both  Increased  their  de- 
mand for  reports  and  laid  plans  to  computer- 
ize their  files.  At  the  Intelligence  Command 
a  special  mug  book  on  persons  suspected  of 
fomenting  civil  disorders  was  assembled.  In 
part  by  drawing  on  a  similar  publication  of 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
The  first  person  on  the  first  page  of  this 
Identification  manual   was  a  senior   assist- 


ant to  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC). 

The  Continental  Army  Command  and  Its 
constituent  armies  and  Installations  simply 
expanded  collection  and  reporting  operations 
in  existence  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  These  Included  the  standard  spot  re- 
ports, daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Intelli- 
gence summaries,  and  local  Intelligence 
studies.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1937-68,  teams  of  military  intelligence  agents 
and  police  officers  conducted  reconnaissance 
of  potential  riot  areas  to  collect  maps  and 
descriptive  data  for  the  city  packets  called 
for  by  the  Vance  report. 

The  March  on  the  Pentagon. — The  October 
1967  antiwar  March  on  the  Pentagon  also 
prompted  Increased  military  monitoring  of 
planned  demonstrations.  Agents  from  every 
military  intelligence  group  In  the  country 
rode  the  buses,  trains,  and  planes  to  Wash- 
ington.* Such  covert  operations  were  not  un- 
precedented; In  1963  Army  agents  had  In- 
filtrated the  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  Freedom.  The  March  on  the  Pentagon, 
however,  was  the  first  violent  confrontation 
with  the  military  In  protest  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  aimed  at  the  military's 
headquarters,  and  thus  activated  not  only 
the  Army's  concern  about  civil  disorders,  but 
Its  concern  for  the  physical  security  of  Its 
chief  Installation,  the  future  obedience  of 
Its  personnel,  and  its  Image.  The  merger  of 
these  grounds  for  Initiating  sxirve  11  lance, 
combine  with  heavy  demands  for  Informa- 
tion from  high  civilian  and  military  officials, 
undoubtedly  discouraged  professional  Intel- 
ligence officers  from  questioning  their  orga- 
nization's needs  for  personality  and  organi- 
zational data  on  civilian  protesters. 

As  this  brief  history  shows,  the  most  sig- 
nificant upsurge  on  the  Army's  domestic  In- 
telligence operations  occurred  between  Sep- 
tember 1967  and  March  1968.  During  this  pe- 
riod— before  the  tragic  riots  that  followed 
the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King — the  Army  laid  Its  plans  to  expand 
and  computerize  many  of  its  files  on  civilian 
political  activity.  Characterization  of  protest- 
ers and  rioters  as  "the  dissident  forces"  and 
the  promulgation  of  collection  plans  which 
emphasized  the  probable  role  of  agitators 
and  subversives  in  fomenting  dissatisfaction 
with  government  and  the  status  quo  marked 
the  Army's  approach. 

The  April  1968  riots.— The  tragic  riots  that 
swept  the  Nation  following  the  assassination 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  did  little  to 
change  the  Army's  conspiracy  theory  oi  the 
causes  of  civil  disorder.  Despite  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  support  the  theory  (In- 
cluding the  Kerner  Commission's  review  of 
the  intelligence  on  23  riots  In  1967),  these 
assumptions  continued  to  stress  the  likeli- 
hood of  skillful,  t)ehlnd-the-scenes  leader- 
ship by  Maoist  and  Trotskylte  Communists 
financed  and  directed  from  abroad. 

What  the  King  riots  did  was  to  expand 
radically  official  predictions  of  the  scale  of 
future  ClvU  disorders.  Interpreting  the  riots 
as  a  trend,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  advised 
his  civilian  superiors  that  they  should  be 
prepared  to  deploy  troops  in  as  nuiny  as  25 
cities  simultaneously.  At  the  same  time. 
Cyrus  Vance  recommended  on  the  basis  of 
his  experience  in  Detroit  that  the  Army 
should  never  enter  a  ghetto  with  a  force  of 
less  than  10,000  soldiers.  The  result  of  these 
two  recommendations  was  the  staggering  es- 
timate that  the  country  needed  250,000  troops 
at  the  ready  to  quell  civil  disorders.  This 
estimate  (revised  downward  after  General 
Johnson's  retirement  that  summer)  became 
the  chief  Justification  for  a  sharp  Increase 
In  the  number  of  military  intelligence  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  collect  and  analyze  civil 
disturbance  information. 

The  decision   to  monitor. — It  was  about 
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this   time   that  the   decision   tc 
full-scale  monitoring  of  domes 
activities  was  made.  Because  of 
Department's   refusal   to   produce 
nesses  or  documents  which  shed 
question,  the  subcommittee's 
necessarily  tentative.  Lacking  dlr4ct 
It  mxist  rely  on  partial  Information 
latlon   of   known   facts,    and 
ments  disclosed  In  the  press. 
Is  considerable  evidence  that  a 
high-level  conferences  were  held 
how  the  Federal  Government  shoiild 
to  riots  and  demonstrations,  the 
tee  Is  still  uncertain  who  dlrecljed 
intelligence  to  collect  such  vast 
personality  and  organizational 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
"The  military  Is  sometimes  blanied 
operation,  but  this  operation  was 
known  to  the  highest  ( civilian | 
within  our  Government."  »i 

Secretary  Laird's  allegation  wa< 
supported  In  several  news  accounts 
Halloran   of   The   New    York   Tiviss 
ample,  reported  that  the  surv 
gram  was  planned  at  a  series  of 
White  House  meetings  In   1967 
The    principals    at    these 
quently  repudiated  the  roles 
them,  however  and  the 
amlnatlon  of  the  memoranda 
these     meetings     corroborates 
vowals." 

Furthermore,  the  Department 
was  not  able  to  produce  any 
evidence  to  support  Secretary 
tention.   On   the   contrary, 
ment   officials.    Including 
fens©  Clifford  and  Under 
Army   McOiffert.    have    denied 
They  maintain  that  the  declsloni 
and  store  detailed  intelligence 
were  made  within  the  uniformed 
were  not  disclosed  to  the  civilian 
In   addition.   Mr.   Froehlke.    then 
Secretary     of     Defense 
avoided    any    statement    attrlbutong 
responsibility  to  civilian  officials 
mony  also  Is  ambiguous  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  activities.  If 
lor  civilian  levels. 

The    generals    who    reportedly 
CONTJS  Intelligence  program  and 
ranking  officers  who  had 
were  not  permitted  by  the 
ment  to  testify  before  this 
the  absence  of  their  testimony 
impossible  for  the  subcommittee 
the  question  of  responsibility  wljh 
The  evidence  supports  the 
the  highest  officials  of  the 
Defense   and   Justice   were   or 
been  informed  of  the  program 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  scope 
of  the  surveillance  is  an  open 
would  assume  that  had  the  civiljan 
ship  of  either  Department  been 
formed  as  Secretary  Laird  suggest  i 
likely    they    would    have    e 
difficulty  In  obtaining  answers  tc 
committee's   questions.   The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Edward  Sohier.  a 
the  Army  task  group  which  was 
to  answer  Mr.  Pyle's  charges,  was 
feet   that   subordinate    intelligence 
nel  may  have  deliberately  lied  tc 
perlors."  Mr.   Sohler's   testimony 
orated   by  Army  General    Counsel 
testimony     before     this 
which  he  admitted  that  he  had 
concerning  the  existence  of  the 
bird  computer." 

Whether  misled  or  simply  kepi 
the  civilian  authorities  within 
from  what  the  subcommittee  has 
to  deduce,  appear  not  to  have 
Initiation  of  surveillance  nor  to 
aware  of  Its  sudden  expansion  in 
nature  which  occurred  In  1967-68. 
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In  a  real  sense,  however,  the  question  of 
knowledge  is  Irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  civil- 
ian officials  to  know  what  their  military 
subordinates  are  doing.  Should  these  sub- 
ordinates exceed  authority,  violate  law,  or 
engage  In  unconstitutional  activities,  their 
civilian  superiors  must  nonetheless  accept 
responsibility.  The  principle  of  civilian  con- 
trol Is  predicated  on  this,  and  it  Is  the  civil- 
ian officials  no  less  than  their  errant  military 
subordinates  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 
condemnation  for  the  program. 

Organizational  initiatives. — Although  the 
record  remains  Incomplete,  the  subcommit- 
tee Is  persuaded  that  much  of  the  surveil- 
lance resulted  from  the  expansive  view  each 
echelon  of  military  Intelligence  took  of  Its 
civil  disturbance  role.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
military  initiatives  were  not  stimulated  by 
the  sometimes  excessive  demands  of  civilian 
officials  for  Information,  particularly  during 
riots.  Clearly,  such  pressures  were  applied. 
But  the  actual  decisions  to  collect  detailed 
Information  on  specific  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations on  the  hypothesis  that  they 
might  some  day  participate  In,  Incite,  or 
precipitate  a  riot  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  uninformed  personnel  without  the  per- 
mission of,  and  without  notice  to,  their  ci- 
vilian superiors. 

To  take  this  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves, officers  of  the  various  military  Intelli- 
gence units  had  to  have  substantial  auton- 
omy of  decision  and  freedom  from  review. 
The  following  Illustrative  Instances,  re- 
ported In  detail  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  and  hearings.  Indi- 
cate how  broad  the  discretion  of  these  offi- 
cers was: 

1.  Deployment  of  electronic  intelligence 
units  in  Chicago  without  Secret  Service  per- 
mission or  civilian  authorization  and  in  ad- 
mitted violation  of  sec.  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  top-secret  region- 
al electronic  grid  system  to  monitor  citizens 
band  radio  frequencies.  The  broadcasts 
proved  to  be  entirely  Innocent  in  nature. 

3.  The  Infiltration  of  a  coalition  of  church 
youth  groups  and  chapel  meetings  by  the  5th 
MI  Detachment   In   Colorado  Springs.    Colo. 

4.  The  development  of  a  nationwide  and 
regoinal  computer  data  bank  on  civilians 
by  III  Corps  at  Fort  Hood  without  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  aoproval. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  flies  on  elected  offi- 
cials at  various  locations  Including  Evan- 
eton.  m..  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  Fort  Hola- 
blrd.  Md..  and  Washington,  D.C. 

6.  The  Infiltration  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  by  the  109th,  lUth,  and  116th  MI 
Groups. 

Army  Intelligence  analysts,  such  as  the  Di- 
rectorate for  Civil  Disturbance  Planning  and 
Operations  (now  the  Directorate  for  Mili- 
tary Support),  on  Its  own  initiative.  Issued 
broad,  ambiguous  guidelines  calling  for  the 
more  detailed  Information  on  "dissident 
forces,"  and  the  like.  No  direction  of  purpose 
was  evidenced;  the  lack  of  centralized  con- 
trol was  obvious. 

Organization  for  domestic  intelligence 
For  the  most  part  the  Army  relied  on  ex- 
isting intelligence  structures  to  carry  out  the 
CONUS  intelligence  mission.  The  principal 
collection  agencies  were  the  UJ3.  Army  In- 
telligence Command  (USAINTC)  and  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CONAHC). 
The  chief  analysis  unit  was  the  Counterin- 
telligence Analysis  Branch  (CIAB),  a  sub- 
unit  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence.  The  Directorate  for 
Civil  Disturbance  Planning  and  Operations 
also  produced  Its  own  analyses  and  com- 
puterized llstlnes  of  future  demonstrations. 
So  did  each  collection  agency.  There  Is  also 
some  evidence  that  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  and  his  Criminal  Investigation  Di- 


vision participated  In  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  CONUS  intelligence  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 
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Army  Snooping,"  Newhouse  News  Services, 
Apr.  18,  1971. 

•■"  See  also  the  denials  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  former  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Warren  Christopher,  and 
former  White  House  aide  Joseph  A.  Callfano, 
Ibid.,  and  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19,  1971, 
Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  1971.  But  see  also 
"The  FBI:  Of  Hoover  and  Clark."  Time, 
May  3,  1971,  pp.  14-15.  and  Jared  Stout, 
"Clark,  others  knew  In  1968  of  Army's  list  of 
rightists,"  The  Evening  News  (Harrlsburg, 
Pa),  May  6,  1971. 

»  Hearings,  p.  279. 

"Hearings,  pp.  461-465.  See  also  Jared 
Stout,  "Army  Spy  Mystery  Deepens,"  New- 
house  News  Services,  Dec.  4.  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his  co- 
operation in  clearing  both  these  nomi- 
nations so  the  Senate  could  act  upon 
them  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
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assure  him  I  am  anxious  to  cooperate  as 
and  when  we  can. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST— 
S.   261 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uDsmimous  consent  that  if  and 
when  S.  261,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  an 
election  under  which  State  and  local 
governments  may  issue  taxable  obliga- 
tions in  receipt  of  Federal  subsidy  of  40 
percent  of  the  interest  yield  on  such  ob- 
ligations, is  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  calendar  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  these  requests  have 
been 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  have  any  indication  that 
we  have  an  objection  to  that,  but  I  do 
not  believe 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  going  to 
say  before  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  interrupted  me  that  the  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  chairman, 
Senator  Phoxmire,  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Brooke,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  and  with  Mr. 
Long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Has  Senator  Curtis  been 
checked  on  this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  that  satis- 
factory? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Has  Mr.  Curtis  been 
checked? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  ask 
but  since  I  had  no  notice  of  this  ahead 
of  time  I  wonder  if  we  might  withhold 
this  a  moment  so  we  might  check. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  offer 
a  resolution  with  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments in  order  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"MAJORITY   AND   MINORITY  LEAD- 
ERS OF  THE  SENATE" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration.  It  is  of- 
fered by  me  and  is  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguised  counterpart  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Baker. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  authorizing  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  the  compilation 
entitled  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  92)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate", prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  by  the  Senate  Parlia- 
mentarian Emeritus,  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck,  shall 
be  printed,  with  any  revisions  and  certain 
tables,  as  a  Senate  document,  and  an  addi- 
tional two  thousand  copies  shall  be  printed 
for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1- 
hour  period  for  transacting  routine 
morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  the  morning  business 
period  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  A  SPECIAL 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  BE  AWARDED  TO 
MISS  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
subject.  If  I  may  address  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader,  am  I  correct 
in  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  possible, 
this  afternoon,  to  bring  up  a  resolution 
sent  over  from  the  House  to  authorize  a 
gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Marian 
Anderson? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  was 
going  to  say.  when  the  Senator  com- 
pleted his  statement,  that  there  is  a 
House  message  at  the  desk.  House  Joint 
Resolution  132,  which  provides  for  the 
striking  of  a  geld  medal  in  honor  of 
Marian  Anderson.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Speaker  O'Neill  would  like  to  see 
the  Senate  agree  to  this  resolution  to- 
day because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
award  ceremony  to  be  held  in  New  York 
on  Stmday. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  know  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  has  a  companion 
measure,  I  believe,  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Republican 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint 
Resolution  132,  that  it  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  and  second 
times,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM) .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  a  special 
gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss  Marian 
Anderson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resoution  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  sponsor  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
7  to  the  same  effect.  I  think  the  language 
is  identical  between  the  two.  Marian  An- 
derson is  so  well  known  that  It  is  almost 
a  matter  of  supererogation  again  to  ac- 
count her  senices  to  the  singing  arts 
with  which  she  is  identified  or  her  serv- 
ices as  a  patriotic  American  to  her  coun- 
try in  all  of  its  finest  character  and  qual- 
ity and,  indeed,  in  terms  of  the  cultural 
attainments  of  the  world. 

Marian  Anderson  is  practically  a 
household  word  in  this  coimtry.  She  has 
been  associated  in  this  way  because  of 
an  extremely  distinguished  career,  about 
half  a  century.  It  is  a  great  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  see  her  honored.  I  think 
it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  it  has  taken  action 
with  such  celerity. 

I  thank,  very  much,  the  leadership 
here.  I  also  express  my  gratification  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  he  has 
similarly  recommended  that  action  be 
taken  today,  when  Miss  Anderson  can 
get  the  most  joy  out  of  it,  as  she  will  be 
honored  on  Sunday  night  at  a  great 
Carnegie  Hall  concert^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  132)  was  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  REVIS- 
ING THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET FOR  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Senate  Concurrent  P.sso- 
lution  10.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Metzenbaum)  laid  before  the  Sfenate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Re:  )resenta- 
tives  to  the  bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  1 )),  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1977,  as  follows: 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  the  Congress  heniby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  si  ctlon  304 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of 
nues  Is  $348,800,000,000,  and  the 
whlch,the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
should  be  decreased  Is  810,300,000 

(2)  the   appropriate    level    of 
budget  authority   Is   $477,921,000 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of 
outlays  Is  $419,130,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
$70,330,000,000;  and 

(5)  the   appropriate   level   of 
debt  Is  718,915,000.000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of 
priate  level   of  total   new  budget 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  her^y 
mines  and  declares  pursuant  to 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
1976,   the   appropriate   level   of 
authority  and  the  estimated  budgejt 
for  each  major  functional  categoiy 
follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) 

(A)  New     budget    authority.     4l08,788,- 
000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,077,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,95^ 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,841,000,000. 

(3)  General    Science,    Space,    ai^l 
xiology  (250) 


Fed  eral  reve- 
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revenues 
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(A)  New  budget   authority,   4.461 

(B)  Outlays,  4,406,000.000. 
(4)   Natural  Resources.  Envlronn^ent 

Energy  (300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,62  ' 

(B)  Outlays,    $17,209,000,000. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,35|,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $3,044,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation   (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,311,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  816.961.000.000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1 5,02^,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,819,000,000. 

(8)  Education.  Training,  EmplojTtient,  and 
Social  Service  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,354,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,620,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,65^,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,283,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $174,994,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $142,050,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Servlci  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18.91X000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,130,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justlcfe  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,52^000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $3,657,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,66(1000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,554,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  (Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,6781000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,696,000,000. 
(16)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38.287l0O0  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,287,000,000. 
(16)  Allowances: 
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(A)  New    budget    authority,    $794,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $764,000,000. 
(17)     Undistributed    Offsetting     Receipts 

(960)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$15,268,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  —$15,268,000,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10,  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  House  Members  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs. 
MusKiE,  Magnuson,  Hollincs,  Cranston, 
Chiles,  Aboitrezk,  Bellmon,  Dole,  Mc- 
Clure,  and  Domenici  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-566. 
appoints  the  following  persons  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation:  Warren  Cooper,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Walter  Bivins,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.;  and  Alphonse  Jackson, 
of  Shreveport,  La. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CENTER  REPAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  6.  S.  521. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  521)  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  repair  of  leaks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.     St 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  who  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  today.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  This  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  amendment  No.  43  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  yesterday  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClxtre)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  for  Mr.  McClure  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  No.  61. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert   the   following:    That   section  6(e)    of 


the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (Public 
Law  86-874,  as  amended)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  83,100.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$7,600,000";  and  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod 'at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  a  comma 
and  the  words  "of  which  $4,600,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  the  repair,  re- 
novation, and  reconstruction  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
necessary  to  correct  water  leaks  In  the  roof, 
the  terraces,  the  kitchen,  and  the  East  Plaza 
Drive  and  to  correct  any  damage  which  has 
resulted  from  those  leaks,  and  $3,700,000  for 
the  fiscal  j-ear  ending  September  30,  1978." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  and  the  material  attached 
thereto. 

Statement  by  Mr.  McClttre 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
which  I  believe  will  expedite  the  necessary 
repair  work  on  the  Kennedy  Center,  placing 
responsibility  for  this  work  directly  with  the 
Department  of  Interior,  which  now  has  the 
responsibility  for  everyday  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  structure.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  this  bill  quickly,  and 
that  It  can  soon  be  enacted. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows : 

AoDmoNAL  Views  of  Mr.  MoCluke 
While  I  do  not  oppose  this  bill,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  concern  over  a  related  matter 
the  Congress  must  soon  confront:  The  way 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  has  managed  Its  long-term  debts. 
My  concern  centers  on  the  next  Impending 
"crisis"  facing  the  Center,  the  payme  t  due 
next  year  of  some  814.6  million  In  ac  rued 
Interest  on  loans  the  Center  made  to  build 
Its  revenue-producing  underground  parking 
facility. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  Center 
began  as  one  of  those  "It-wUl-cost-the-tax- 
payer-nothlng"  facilities.  Subsequently,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $23  million  towards 
construction  of  the  Center,  and  authorized 
a  low-Interest  Federal  loan  of  $20,400,000  to 
finance  the  parking  facility. 

That's  a  lot  of  support.  But  even  with 
this  generosity,  problems  soon  arose.  Before 
the  Center  could  be  completed,  the  man- 
agers ran  out  of  money.  Rather  than  try 
to  raise  It  through  donations,  the  Center 
decided  to  barter  away  any  chance  It  might 
have  to  meet  Its  bond  payments  from  the 
parking  revenues,  which  bring  In  $2.50  per 
car  for  a  2-hour  evening  performance.  To 
obtain  the  cash  to  pay  off  contractors  on 
the  building,  the  Center  committed  a  large 
slice  of  the  parking  revenues  to  pay  off  that 
cash  advance.  It  was  a  classic  example  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

When  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
became  concerned  over  the  possibility  the 
Center  would  default  on  Its  parking  bonds, 
the  Committee  Included  the  following  re- 
quest In  Its  1975  report  on  legislation  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  Center  (Senate  Report 
94-362) : 

"The  Committee  Is  greatly  concerned  over 
indications  from  the  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  report  and  hearings  on  this 
bin  that  the  Center  may  be  unable  to  meet 
Its  accumulated  debt  and  to  make  necessary 
repairs,  both  outside  the  memorial  aspects 
of  the  Center.  This  question  will  come  Into 
focus  by  1978  when  unpaid  debts  on  the 
parking-garage  bonds  fall  due;  the  interest 
due  In  1978  Is  estimated  at  $14.6  million. 

"The  Committee  urges  that  the  Center 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  recog- 
nize what  might  be  termed  the  precarlotis 
financial  position  of  the  Center  and  report. 
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within  one  year,  to  the  Congress  on  what 
efforts  are  and  will  be  made  by  the  Canter 
to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  meet  this  debt, 
as  well  as  to  meet  any  costs  of  major  re- 
pairs that  may  be  necessary.  Such  a  report 
should  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Center's  efforts  to  raise  additional  capital 
funds  to  cover  such  debts  In  order  that  the 
taxpayers  will  not  be  forced  to  assume  the 
burden  of  such  added  and  unnecessary 
costs." 

Since  that  statement,  I  have  found  no 
evidence  that  the  Center  has  explored  ways 
to  meet  Its  debts.  It  has  made  no  effort  to 
describe  "what  efforts  are  and  will  be  made 
by  the  Center  to  raise  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  this  debt."  It  has  made  no  "detailed 
analysis  of  the  Center's  efforts  to  raise  addi- 
tional capital  funds  to  cover  such  debts  In 
order  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  forced 
to  assume  the  burdens  of  such  added  and 
unnecessary  costs." 

When  I  raised  this  point  last  fall,  I  re- 
ceived a  response  from  Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  telling 
me  how  the  Center  was  attracting  opera 
companies  from  Europe,  how  it  offered  dis- 
count tickets  to  school  chUdren,  and  how 
terribly  difficult  It  was  to  raise  donations. 
The  letter  in  no  way  Indicated  what  the 
Center  might  do  to  meet  all  or  a  portion 
of  this  $14.6  mUllon  debt,  other  than  throw 
Itself  on  the  mercies  of  the  taxpayers  once 
again.  We  don't  know  if  the  Center  is  using 
its  remaining  parking  revenues  to  set  aside 
against  the  debt,  or  if  those  funds  are  going 
Into  subsidizing  the  concert  hall.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  raise  donations  toward  the  parking 
bonds?  Could  the  bond  debts  be  renegoti- 
ated to  lessen  the  up-front  costs?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  prudence  should  encourage 
an  exploration  of  these  issues. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  sympathetic  with 
anyone  caught  in  an  inflationary  bind,  as 
all  Americans  have  been,  I  am  far  more  sym- 
pathetic If  the  person  or  group  makes  some 
effort  on  Its  own  to  solve  Its  problems, 
rather  than  throw  up  Its  hand  In  despair  and 
ask  the  Federal  taxpayers  to  bail  it  out.  I 
am  not  convinced  the  Kennedy  Center  has 
made  any  such  efforts  to  date.  I  urge  chem 
to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  which  some  excellent  new  members  were 
recently  added,  will  address  this  Issue  and 
direct  the  managers  of  the  Center  to  make 
this  long  overdue  study  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  Just  what  the  situation  and  the 
options  are. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  an  explanation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  Senator  McClure 
offers  would  authorize  $4.5  million  for 
repairs  to  the  Kermedy  Center,  the  same 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, S.  521.  The  amendment  author- 
izes the  appropriation  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  amendment  would  also  authorize 
to  the  Park  Service  an  additional  sum  of 
$3.7  million,  for  ordinary  operation  and 
maintenance  of  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 1  point  out  that  the  Park 
Service  currently  has  responsibility  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions,  but  the  cur- 
rent authorization  for  this  function  ex- 
pires with  the  current  fiscal  year  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  this  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  is  agreeable  to  this 
amendment  and.  therefore,  I  am  offering 
no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  521 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sestion 
6(e)  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
(Public  Law  86-874.  as  amended)  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  $3,100,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$7,600,000";  and  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  a 
comma  and  the  words  "of  which  $4,600,000 
shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the 
repair,  renovation,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  necessary  to  correct  water  leaks  in  the 
roof,  the  terraces,  the  kitchen,  and  the  East 
Plaza  Drive  and  to  correct  any  damage  which 
has  resulted  from  those  leaks,  and  83.700,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1978.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUC.IUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  93— EXTEND- 
ING THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
OPERATION  OF  THE  SENATE  FOR 
30  DAYS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Culver,  it  is  a  Senate  resolution 
extending  the  Commission  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  30  days,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  extending  the 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  (B.  Res.  93)  was  agieed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  6(b)  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 227,  Ninety-fourth  Congress,  agreed 
to  July  29,  1976,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sixty  days"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Ninety  days". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  in  explanation  of  the  reso- 
lution, a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able Howard  W.  Cannon,  chairman. 
Rules  Committee,  by  Mr.  John  C.  Culver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C..  February  23, 1977. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Rules  Committee. 

Dear  Howard:  This  letter  Is  to  confirm  our 
conversation  concerning  an  extension  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Senate 
until  the  close  of  business  AprU  1,  1977,  an 
addition  of  one  month  to  Its  present  expira- 
tion date  of  March  1,  1977. 

Until  now,  as  you  well  know,  the  Senate 
has  been  occupied  with  organizational  mat- 
ters. The  Senate  has  not  had  the  chance  to 
consider  fully  the  Commission's  report.  I 
propose  a  continuation  to  allow  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  staff  to  answer  questions  from 
other  Senat3rs.  their  staffs,  and  the  new 
officers  of  the  Senate.  Continuation  will  also 
permit  the  Commission  staff  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  process,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  administrative  changes  Senate 
officers  may  wish  to  adopt. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  the  coet  of 
the  extension  will  be  under  812.000,  which 
will  continue  four  staff  members  on  the  pay- 
roll and  permit  bringing  members  of  the 
Commission  to  Washington  If  the  leadership 
or  Rules  Committee  so  request.  With  such 
an  extension,  the  Commission  estimates  that 
more  than  $35,000  will  remain  unexpended 
from  Its  original  authorization  of  8500,000  In 
July  1975. 

Extension  of  the  Commission  can  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  the  language  of  S. 
Res.  227  (94th  Congress,  First  Session)  as 
amended  by  S.  Res.  423  (94th  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session)  by  altering  the  provision  that 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Cplveb. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  just  add 
that  on  this  resolution  which  had  been 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side,  there  was 
no  objection  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsirer  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  TO  PRINT  EULOGIES  AND 
TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  PHILIP 
HART  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  various 
eulogies  and  tributes  to  our  late  departed 
colleague.  Senator  Philip  Hart,  be  as- 
sembled into  a  bound  volume  and  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PR  CSIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Preside^it 
United  States  were 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As   in  executive  session,   tqe 
President  pro  tempore  laid 
Senate  messages  from  the  President 
the    United    States    submitting 
nominations  whicli  were 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received 
printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ceedings.) 
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At   12:10  p.m.,  a  message 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.    Hackney,    one    of   Its 

nounced  that  the  House „. 

amendments  of  the  Senate  "tc 

(H.R.  2647)   to  amend  the 

ness  Act  and  the  Small  Busine$ 
ment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  ., 
tions  and  to  Increase  surety 

thorlzatlons;  agrees  to  the 

quested  by  the  Senate  on  the 

Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 

that  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Badilld.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  „ 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Stanton  were 
ed  managers  of  the  conferenc^ 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  .. 
House  insists  upon  Its  amendme^it 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  ._. 
congressional  budget  for  the  U 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year 
quests  a  conference  with  the  _^ 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw^ 
thereon;    and    that    Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  ., 
Maryland,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Simon,   Mr.    Latta,    Mr 
Rousselot,   and  Mr.   Regula 
pointed  managers  of  the 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  _ 

the  House  has  passed  the 

end  joint  resolution  in  which  it 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.    26.    An    act   to   amend   th< 
Aviation   Act  of   1958   to   provide 
notice  to  the  public  of  changes  Ir 
rler  fares; 

H.R.  27.  An  act  to  amend  the 

tion  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 

transDortatlon  on  a  space-available 
elderly  persons  and  handicapped 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.   735.   An   act   to   amend   th< 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to 
for  aircraft  registration; 

H.R.   736.   An   act   to   amend   th« 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  , 
locator  transmitters,  and  for  other 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certalji 
authority  recommended  in  the 
the    President    of    September    22 
Doc.  94-620).  transmitted  pursuarjt 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 

H.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution 
Ize  a  special  gold  medal  to  be 
Miss  Marian  Anderson. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wampler, 
and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission; 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy; 

Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Kemp,  and 
Mrs.  Holt  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy:  and 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Steers  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H.R.  26.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  Improved 
notice  to  the  public  of  changes  In  air  car- 
rier fares;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  27.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
fare  transportation  on  a  space-available  ba- 
sis for  elderly  persons  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  735.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  eligibility 
for  aircraft  registration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  736.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  emergency 
locator  transmitters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communica- 
tions which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-720.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,   Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-721.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port approving  an  REA  insured  loan  to  Lower 
Valley  Power  and  Light,  Inc.,  of  Afton, 
Wyoming,  in  the  amount  of  $4,150,000  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-722.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  con- 
cerning the  allowance  of  attorney  expense 
claims  in  proceedings  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
in  docket  No.  P-29,  John  W.  Henderickson 
and  Henderickson  &  Rowland  (with  an  ac- 


companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-723.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  for  housing  assist- 
ance for  lower-income  Americans  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  HovLslng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-724.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Tenth  Report  on 
the  Emergency  Homeowners'  Relief  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Hoxislng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-725.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  inspections  of  the  mobile 
home  manufacturing  process  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-726.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-727.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  section  305  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  and  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-728.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  report  of  the  Building 
Project  Survey  for  San  Jose,  California  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  to  amend  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  of  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-730.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  "Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1977",  (Public  Law  94-350;  90  STAT.  823)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-731.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Em- 
ployment Service — Problems  and  Opportuni- 
ties for  Improvement"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-732.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  with  respect  to  certain  civilian  posi- 
tions established  pursuant  to  Section  3104(a) 
(8) ,  United  States  Code,  during  calendar  year 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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EC-733.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Council  and  the  Federal  Service 
Impasses  Panel  with  regard  to  public  infor- 
mation requests  during  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-734.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  DLs- 
ftrmament  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1976  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  annual  report  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation activities  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

POM-65.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  memorializing  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation enabling  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
purchase  lands  at  Lake  Tahoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 

"Whereas,  It  is  imperative  that  the  scenic, 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  be  preserved 
perpetually;  and 

"Whereas,  In  furtherance  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Lake  Tahoe's  scenic  natural  beauty 
and  to  provide  recreational  opportunities,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  desires  to  pur- 
chase approximately  240  acres  of  natural 
meadow  and  forest  land  at  Lake  Tahoe 
known  eis  the  Rabe  Estate  Property  and  lo- 
cated generally  along  U.S.  Highway  50  and 
Elk  Point  Road  adjacent  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice Nevada  Beach  Forest  Camp,  Douglas 
County,  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  property  is  owned  by  the 
Rabe  Estate  and  available  for  purchase  and 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  private  de- 
velopment which  could  destroy  its  scenic 
beauty,  interfere  with  the  natural  ecology, 
impair  recreational  use  and  place  severe 
demands  on  the  resources  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  a  svibstantlal  lien 
against  the  property;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Forest  Service  has  funds 
available  to  purchase  only  about  one-half  of 
the  property  and  It  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  all  concerned  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  purchase  the  Rabe  Property  In  Its 
entirety;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  purcha.se  by  the  Forest 
Service  would  be  assured  If  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  enact  legislation  to 
allow  a  credit  by  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
lien  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  would 
otherwise  enact  appropriate  legislation  pro- 
viding fvmds;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  That  the  Legis- 
lature hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  scenic 
beauty,  natural  ecology  and  recreational  op- 
portunities of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  by 
enacting  appropriate  legislation  to  allow  the 
Forest  Service  Immediately  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  Rabe  Estate  Prop- 
erty; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  legi.slatlve 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
ihe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation;  and  be  it  further 


"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
POM-66.  An  Assembly  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  memorializing  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation   appropriating    moneys    for    Fiscal 
Year  1977  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
struction-ready projects  during  that  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Assembly  Resolxttion 
"Whereas.  The  present  exhaustion  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
will  seriously  hamper  New  Jersey's  efforts  to 
clean  up  Its  rivers,  bays  and  adjacent  ocean 
waters;  and, 

"■Whereas,  The  continued  lack  of  Federal 
funds  is  a  major  obstacle  In  the  continuing 
development  of  alternatives  to  ocean  dump- 
ing of  sludge,  notably  composting  and  pyrol- 
ysls;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  continued  lack  of  Federal 
funds  will  add  to  New  Jersey's  high  unem- 
ployment rate;  and, 

"Whereas,  Renewed  Federal  funding  in  the 
form  of  a  Fiscal  Year  1977  appropriation 
would  allow  this  vital  program  to  continue 
while  providing  a  much-needed  stimulus  to 
New  Jersey's  seriously  depressed  construction 
industry;  and, 

"Whereas,  A  Fiscal  Year  1977  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram is  a  priority  legislative  nerd  for  New 
Jersey;  and 

"Whereas,  The  deadline  for  Fiscal  Year 
1977  Federal  appropriations  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching; now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

"1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  does  hereby  memorialize 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  appropriating 
moneys  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  In  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  construction-ready  projects 
during  that  period. 

"2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollution 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Environment,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  elected  from  this  State." 
POM-67.  House  Resolution  No.  134  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
requesting  expansion  of  the  Federal  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"House  Resolution  No.  134 
"Whereas,  the  passage  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
by  Congress  in  December  1973  represents 
federal  aid  to  the  states  and  counties  to  al- 
leviate unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment  through  employment,  training,  and  re- 
lated services  and  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  CETA  has  made  available  five 
types  of  manpower  program  services  to  the 
unemployed  and  vinderemployed  in  Hawaii 
which  account  for  a  total  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 9,537  participants  for  fiscal  year 
1976;  and 

"Whereas,  these  programs  range  from  a 
comprehensive  mix  of  manpower  training 
and  employment  to  public  service  employ- 
ment to  an  emergency  jobs  program;  and 

"Whereas,  other  special  programs  operat- 
ing In  the  state  include  a  summer  program 
for  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
the  continuance  of  Job  Corps,  a  residential 
center  training  program;  and 

"Whereas,  a  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  CETA  In  Hawaii  indicates  its  in- 
creasing effectiveness  as  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants who  left  CETA  to  enter  unsub- 
sidized  employment  in  fiscal  year  1976  has 
almost  doubled  that  In  fiscal  year  1975;  and 
"Whereas,  the  economic  and  social  value 
of  CETA  to  Hawaii  Is  magnified  by  the  con- 


siderable uncertainty  that  marks  the  state's 
economic  outlook;  and 

"Whereas,  the  expansion  of  CETA  especial- 
ly in  terms  of  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams would  greatly  assist  the  state's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  impact  of  unemployment 
and  at  the  same  time  fill  gaps  In  services 
to  Hawaii's  people;  and 

"Whereas,  an  equitable  appropriation  of 
discretionary  CETA  and  other  federal  funds 
to  states,  such  as  Hawaii,  which  do  not  have 
branch  operations  of  national  organizations 
receiving  large  grants  for  special  programs, 
such  as  "older  workers"  and  speclaj  appren- 
ticeship programs,  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  Is  a  "gateway  city"  for 
many  foreign  Immigrants  and  provides  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  government  serv- 
ices relative  to  other  states,  and  special  train- 
ing assistance  Is  necessary  for  the  nation's 
newest  citizens;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ninth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1977, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
requested  to  Increase  appropriations  for  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act,  thus  making  more  funds  available  to 
the  states  for  manpower  program  services; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress." 

POM-68.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  105  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  memorializing 
Congress  not  to  enact  pending  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  dual  system  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulation  of  the  Insurance 
Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"CoNctmRENT  Resolution 

"■Wlicreas,  pending  legislation  In  Congress 
oflered  by  the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  would  establish 
a  dual  system  of  federal  and  state  regula- 
tion of  the  Insurance  Industry  with  Insurers 
and  rating  organizations  having  the  option 
of  being  regulated  by  either  state  or  federal 
regulatory  authorities,  but  not  both;  and 

"Whereas,  insurers  and  rating  organiza- 
tions opting  for  federal  regulation  would  In 
all  probability  no  longer  be  required  to  pay 
state  premium  taxes  and  other  fees,  which 
would  result  in  a  significant  loss  of  revenue 
for  South  Carolina  and  other  state  govern- 
ments; and 

"Where.is,  in  South  Carolina  alone,  the 
regulation  of  the  Insurance  Industry  at  the 
state  level  is  providing  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  annually  in  premium 
taxes  and  other  fees,  all  of  which  is  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  all 
South  Carolinians;  and 

"Whereas,  such  dual  optional  regulation 
would  be  confusing  to  the  consumer  In  that 
he  would  no  longer  know  whether  to  look 
to  the  state  or  federal  goi'ernment  for  as- 
sistance regarding  insurance  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  under  present  regulatory  pro- 
cedures, the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  of  which  the  South 
Carolina  Insurance  Department  Is  an  active 
participant,  has  as  Its  object  the  promotion 
of  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rulings  af- 
fecting the  Insurance  Industry  and  the  In- 
terests of  Insurance  policyholders  of  the 
various  states,  territories  and  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  states,  where  necessary  or  desirable, 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  through  their 
state  legislators  and  regulatory  authorities 
to  demonstrate  sufficient  flexibility  to  taUor 
laws  and  regulations  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  their  state's  citizenry;  and 
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POM-69.  A  resolution  adopted 
dentlal  Elector  meeting  held  In 
Texas  favoring  a  change  in  the 
that  wovUd  provide  for  the  eleitlon 
President  and  Vice  President 
vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

POM-70.  Hotise  Concurrent 
10  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Idaho   repealing   the   ratification 
proposed  rights  amendment  to 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HOXJSE  CONCtmBENT  RESOLtTTlC  N  NO.  10 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Leglsla  ttire  of  the 
State  of  Idaho: 

Whereas,  the  Ninety-second  tongress  cf 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  ;  its  second 
session,  in  both  houses,  by  a  co  istltutional 
majority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  i  idopted  the 
following  proposition  to  amen(  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  JAmerica,  In 
the  following  words,  to-wlt: 

JOINT   RESOLUTION 
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"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
resentatives  of  the  United  States 
In  Congress  assembled   (two-th 
House  concurring  therein),  that 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  a 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  S 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
part   of  the   Constitution   when 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
eral  States  within  seven  years 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congresi 

ARTICLE- 

"  'Section  1.  Equality  of  rightJ  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrid  cred  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  onfaccount  of 
sex. 

"Section   2.  The  Congress  shal; 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Section  3.  This  amendment 
feet  two  years  after  the  date  of 
and 

Whereas,  the  Forty-first  Legislature 
State  of  Idaho  approved  Senate 
olution  No.  133,  relating  to  the 
of  said  congressional  resolution 
amendment. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  b^  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  concurring  therein 

1.  That  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Idaho  Legislature,  in  support  of  t 
proposed  amendment  to  the 
the  United  States  of  America 
tlon  of  the  Idaho  State  Leglslatui^ 
said   amendment,   be   rescinded, 
pealed,  withdrawn,  recalled,  and 
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2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution,  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  Secrtary  of  State,  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Idaho  attached 
thereto,  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, Washington.  D.C.,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

POM-71.  Senate  Resolution  No.  7  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
informing  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  1973, 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8  direct- 
ing the  United  States  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  right  to  live;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution 
"Whereas,  January  22,  1977,  Is  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  legalized  abortion  vir- 
tually on  demand,   and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  violates  one  of  the 
niost  basic  human  rights  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded,  "the  inalienable  right 
to  life",  which  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 

"Whereas,  this  decision  nullified  the  laws 
of  all  states  In  this  matter,  and  constituted 
"Judicial  legislation"  as  Justice  Byron  White 
pointed  out  in  a  dissenting  opinion  and  fur- 
ther eroded  lawmaking  abilities  of  the  states 
for  their  own   citizens,   and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  unborn  children 
have  been  legally  killed  since  this  decision 
and  an  estimated  two  million  more  will  be 
destroyed  this  year  and  in  our  nation's  cap- 
ital more  abortions  than  live  births  were 
recorded  last  year,  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  It  in  Its  power 
through  statxTtory  means  or  constitutional 
amendment  to  rectify  this  decision, 

"Now  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana: 

"Section  1.  That  the  Indiana  Senate  calls 
attention  to  all  concerned  that  S.J.R.  8  was 
passed  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  In 
1973.  and  through  an  oversight  said  resolu- 
tion was  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

"Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  instructed  to  transmit  a  cony  of  this 
resolution  together  with  S.J.R.  8  from  1973 
to  t^'e  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  cf  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  to 
each  memV'er  of  the  Indiana  Congressional 
delegation  In  the  United  States  Congress." 

POM — 72.  Senate  Resolution  No.  1812 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  congratulating  and  commending 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Walter  Mondale  on  be- 
coming President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Senate  Rfsolution  No.  1812 
"Whereas.  On  this  20th  day  of  January, 
1977,  one  political  era  ends  and  another  be- 
gins with  the  Inaugviratlon  of  James  Earl 
Carter,  Jr..  as  the  39th  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Our  nation  as  it  enters  Its  3rd 
Century  looks  forward  to  the  reassertlon  of 
America's  basic  spirit  of  Individual  Initiative; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  true  measure  of  a  Presi- 
dent's success  as  leader  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation  will  be  his  ability  to  grasp 
new  challenges  and  to  Inspire  Americans  to 
rise  to  those  challenges:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  President  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Vice-President  Walter  Mondale  are  hereby 
congrattilated  and  commended  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  Inauguration;  and 


"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  hereby  expresses  full 
confidence  that  our  new  national  leadership 
will  respond  aggressively  and  positively  to 
each  challenge  It  faces;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send  an  enrolled 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Jimmy  Carter  and  the  Honorable  Walter 
Mondale,  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  1600  Pennsylvania,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C." 

POM— 73.  A  petition  from  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  recom- 
mending that  Congress  obtain  an  Independ- 
ent report  of  the  costs/benefits  of  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Program  to  date;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

Without  amendment: 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of  the 
President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc.  94- 
620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (together  with  ad- 
ditional views)    (Rept.  No.  95-29). 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  695 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
referring  S.  695  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  vacated  and 
that  the  bill  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  the  provision 
that,  if  and  when  the  bill  is  ordered  re- 
ported by  either  committee,  the  other 
committee  is  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  30  calendar  days 
after  such  date. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, that  has  been  cleared  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  We  are  happy  to  join  In 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence: 

Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Ambassador  at  Large  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  Chief  of  Delegation. 
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(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  general;  and 
Gen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retii-ed  list  in  the 
grade  of  general;  and  there  are  15  in  the 
Army  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general — list  beginning  with 
John  C.  Faith.  Also,  there  are  six  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral— list  beginning  with  Warren  R. 
Johnson;  and  there  are  nine  in  the  Na- 
val Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral — list  begin- 
ning with  Joseph  Louis  Loughran;  and 
there  are  12  in  the  Marine  Corps  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general — list  beginning  with 
Alexander  P.  McMillart.  I  ask  that  these 
nominations  be  placed  on  the  Executive 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  there  is  WO 
Truman  W.  Crawford.  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain— temporary — while  serving  as  the 
director  of  the  Marine  Corps  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps;  and  there  are  632  in  the 
Air  Force  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
colonel — list  beginning  with  Richard  F. 
Abel;  and  there  are  40  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
colonel — list  beginning  with  Richard  A. 
Ames.  Also,  there  are  2,199  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below — list  begin- 
ning with  Nathan  W.  Adamson,  Jr.;  and 
there  are  153  in  the  Army  for  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below — list  beginning  with  Peter  A. 
Becque.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  31,  and  February  1, 
1977,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


INTRODUCTION    OF   BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 

S.  763.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2(b)  (1)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creases in  the  dollar  amount  limitations  on 
the  purchase  of  mobile  homes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  in  Adams 
County,  Miss.,  notwithstanding  a  limitation 
in  the  Color -of -Title  Act  (45  Stat.  1069,  as 
amended;  43  U.S.C.  1068) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Joseph  Devine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

S.  766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Potenclano 
Ramos  Bautlsta;  his  wife,  Fe  Bellaflor  Bau- 
tista;  and  their  son,  Mario  B.  Bautista; 

S.  767.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sung 
Kiu  Chin; 

S.  768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Son-Ya  Seong; 

S.  769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Inocencio 
Eder  and  Lourie  Ann  Eder; 

S.  770.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fe  Gabbuat 
Dumelod;  and 

S.  771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  R.  Tyler; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1011(d)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  773.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Wichita  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  Its  affiliated 
bands  and  groups  of  Indians,  to  file  with  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  any  of  their 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  lands 
taken  without  adequate  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  programs  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  EngUieers:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator  with 
the  consent  of  the  farmer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  to  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  777.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  certain  benefits 
to  law  enforcement  officers  not  employed  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,   and  Mr.   Hansen)  : 

S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorl^'e  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  certain  payments 
to  school  districts  serving  certain  areas  with- 
in the  national  park  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  779.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual  an 
income  tax  deduction  fcr  the  expenses  of 
traveling  to  and  from  a  temporary  construc- 
tion project  work  site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  CLARK : 

S.  780.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  new  consumer 
price  index  for  older  Americans  for  calculat- 
ing automatic  cost-of-living  benefit  In- 
creases, to  provide  for  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  increases,  and  to  modify  the  social 
security  retirement  test;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


S.  781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tulsedeo 
Zallm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT)  : 

S.  782.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Sandla 
Mountain  WUderness,  Cibola  National  Forest, 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON : 

S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to  work  a 
10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day  workweek, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unbiased  con- 
sideration of  applicants  to  medical  schools; 
to  the  Connnlttee  on  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr,  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 

S  785.  A  bill  to  declare  that  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  2.640 
acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Paiute  and 
Shoshone  Tribes  of  the  Fallon  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Nev.,  to  promote  the  economic  self- 
sufficiency  of  The  Paiute  and  Shoshone 
Tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT) : 

S.   786.    A   bin   to  designate  the  Manzano 
Mountain  Wilderness  Cibola  National  Forest. 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S  787  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Klusmeler,  publisher  of  the  Austin  Citizen, 
of  Austin.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  improve  and  strengthen 
disaster  assistance  programs  for  agricultural 
producers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 

S  789  A  bill  to  require  automatic  sprinkler 
systems' in  all  skilled  nursing  faculties  and 
intermediate  care  facilities  as  a  condition  of 
certification  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  Veterans'  Administration  programs,  and 
to  authorize  loans  and  grants  to  assist  such 
facilities  In  purchasing  and  InstaUlng  such 
systems:  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  MR.  DOMENICI : 

S  790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  rehabUita- 
tion  or  reconstruction  of  Locks  and  Dam  26, 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  from  user  fees 
to  finance  a  portion  of  the  future  costs  of 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
.ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tran.sportation,  Jointly,  by  unanimous  con- 
By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCLxmE) : 

S  791  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  within  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ ; 

S  792.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  local  governments  for  converting 
closed  school  buildings  to  efficient,  alter- 
nate uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  businesses  to 
purchase  surplus  school  or  hospital  buildings 
from  governmental  and  nonprofit  entities  by 
providing  rapid  amortization  for  such  bul"l- 
ings;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  794.  A  bin  to  amend  the 
s  ad  Delinquency  Prevention 
tnis  amendment  may  be  clt^d 
nlle  Delinquency  In  the  £ 
to  the  Committee  on  Huma;  i 
the  Committee  on  the 
unanimous  consent. 

S.  795.  A  bill   to  restore 
competition  In  the  petroleu^ 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWZR: 
S.  796.  A  bill  to  amend 
Act  of  1976  to  eliminate  the 
tlon  of  the  changes  In  the 
tlon  of  home  ofBce  expense  ( 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   ( 
DftCoNcmi.     Mr. 
Melcheb.  and  Mr. 
S.  797.  A  bin  to  exercise 
Congress  under  article  IV 
tlon  to  declare  the  effect 
Judiciary  proceedings  res 
of  children;   to  the  Commltjtee 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
8.  798   A  bill  requiring  the 
Labor   and   the  Bureau  of 
to  publish  a  monthly  report 
cies  and  job  vacancy  statlstl  's 
mlttee  on  Human  Resources. 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  sec 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
notice  be  given  to  the  Congr 
antce  proposed  to  be  made 
tlon  in  excess  of  $25  mllllo 
mlttee  on   Commerce,   Sclent;e 
portatlon. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  h 
REZK,  M'.  Brooke 
Case.  Mr.  Hetnz,  Mr 
Leahy,  and  Mr 
S.  800.  A  bill  to  promote 
conservation.  ?olar  enerev 
systems   In   Federal   bulldinc! 
mlttee  on  Environment  and 
By   Mr.   McTNTTRE    ( 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  801.  A  hill  to  amend  tltl 
Ine    and    Community 
1974  for  the  purpose  of  provl 
of  eenera!  local  government 
metropolitan   cities  or  urbai 
which  are  receiving  grants 
harmless  provisions  of  such  t 
titled,  after  fiscal  year  1977. 
receive  at  least  the  amount 
are  presently  entitled  under 
to  the  Committee  on  Banklr^ 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  ffor 
Mr.  Stohe.  and  Mr. 
S.   802.   A  bill   to  amend 
slve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcojiol 
tlon.    Treatment,    and 
Amendments  of  1976  to  pro^d 
will  be  assured  of  receiving 
equal   to  that  which  was 
the  date  of  enactment  of  su 
to  the  Committee  on  Human 
By  Mr.  HELMS 
S.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  th€ 
nue   Code   of    1954   to   orov 
liens    for   taxes   shall    not 
actually  entered  and  recorded 
which   the  lien   Is   filed;    to 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr  DTTRKIN: 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize 
President  to  obtain  indepencjen 
tlons  of  the  domestic  crude 
gas  resources  of  the  United 
other  purposes;  to  the 
and  Natural  Resources 

By   Mr.   Mr-TNTYRE    < 
Leahy.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mi 
Kenntov.    Mr 
and  Mr.  Humphrey) 
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S.  805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  incentives  for 
the  commercial  application  of  solar  energy, 
energy  conservation,  and  renewable  resource 
equipment  and  devices  in  homes,  neighbor- 
hood and  community  structures,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  facilities  owned  or  occupied  by 
nonprofit  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banlclng.   Housing   and   Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr.   McINTYRE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Leahy,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Abourezk, 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.    806.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    Income 
tax  incentives  for  the  conservation  of  energy 
used   to   heat  or  cool   residences   and   com- 
mercial buildings,  and  for  the  utilization  of 
renewable  fuel  energy  sources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leahy,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Abourezk, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke. 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
ne.ss   Act   and   the  Federal   Nonnuclear   En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  certain  a.ssLstance  to  Individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  In  the  areas  of 
solar  energy  equipment  and  energy-related 
inventions;    to    the    Committee    on    Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CASE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Heinzj  : 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance act  of  1961   to  encourage  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  production  and  conservation 
of  energy  in   developing  countries   through 
the  development  and  utilization  of  uncon- 
ventional energy  technologies;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  809    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Chatchal 
"Riclc"  Chatranon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   810.    A   bill    granting   an    extension   of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BAKER    (for   Mr.   Curtis    (for 
hlmiself),  Mr.  Allem.   Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bumpers.   Mr.  Dole.   Mr.  East- 
land. Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Hansen.   Mr.   Hatch.    Mr.   Hatfield, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Lax'.lt.  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,    Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
ScoTT.   Mr.   Stennis.   Mr.   Talmadce. 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    Wallop,    Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky  )  : 
S.J.  Res.  26.  A  joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Federal   Government   to  end  deficit   fi- 
nancine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Goldwater,  and  Mr. 
ScHMrrx)  ; 
S.J.  Res.  27.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
terms  of  office  which  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  serve; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini.       Mr.       Wallop.       Mr. 
ScHMiTT.    Mr.    Hayakawa,    and    Mr. 
Goldwater)  : 
S.J.  Res.  28.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  resoect  to  the  number  of 
tPrms  of  office  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
rf  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  29.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion   designating    that    week    in    November 
which   Includes   Thanksgiving  Day  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HART   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalp)  : 
S.J.   Res.    30.   A   Joint    resolution    provid- 


ing that  competition  is  reaffirmed  as  the 
best  means  of  serving  American  consumers' 
telecommunications  needs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(b) 
(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  au- 
thorize increases  in  the  dollar  amount 
limitations  on  the  purchase  of  mobile 
home.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  section  2(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  This  amendment  will  in- 
crease the  ceilings  for  Government- 
insured  loans  for  mobile  homes  and  thus 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  program  to 
those  people  who  are  not  able  to  pur- 
chase mobile  homes  because  the  lowest 
priced  mobile  homes  on  the  market 
where  they  live  exceed  the  ceilings  of  the 
program  by  a  substantial  amount. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  Insure  a 
loan  for  a  mobile  home  as  long  as  it  does 
not  exceed  113  percent  of  the  wholesale 
price  up  to  a  limit  of  $12,500  for  a  single 
module  and  $20,000  for  a  double  module. 
In  addition,  such  fees  and  charges  as 
recording  fees,  stamp  taxes,  State  and 
local  sales  taxes,  insurance,  tie  down 
costs,  transportation  costs  and  skirting 
may  be  included  in  the  loan  as  long  as 
the  total  loan  does  not  exceed  the  stated 
ceilings. 

To  illustrate  this  problem,  a  single 
wide  14  feet  by  70  feet,  3-bedroom  unit, 
delivered  in  Seattle  costs  $12,848.50,  in 
Anchorage  $18,200.  and  in  Fairbanks 
$19,248.50.  The  additional  costs  are  due 
to  water  freight  charges  of  $3,900  per 
piece  to  Anchorage  and  $3  per  mile 
transportation  charges  from  Anchorage 
to  Fairbanks  costing  a  total  of  $1,050. 

The  comparative  costs  for  a  28  feet  by 
68  feet  double  unit  are  just  as  striking. 
Such  a  unit  costs  $19,039  in  Seattle,  $29.- 
852  in  Anchorage,  and  $31,459  in  Fair- 
banks. As  shown  by  this  example,  the 
present  ceilings  are  sufficient  to  allow 
this  program  to  function  in  Seattle,  but 
act  as  a  barrier  for  Government-insured 
loans  in  Alaska. 

This  problem  is  brought  into  sharper 
focus  when  the  number  of  loans  issued 
under  this  program  for  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho  are  comoared  to  the  num- 
ber of  loans  issued  in  Alaska.  From  Jan- 
uary 1975  through  July  1976.  1,743  loans 
were  made  under  this  program  in  those 
three  States,  representing  over  $18  mil- 
lion in  loans.  These  loans  were  made 
from  a  pool  of  28.140  units  delivered  to 
the  above-mentioned  States  for  1975  and 
the  first  half  of  1976.  However,  for  Alaska 
there  were  no  loans  made  under  this 
program  for  1975  and  none  have  been 
renorted  for  1976.  The  ntunber  of  units 
sold  in  Alaska  last  year  was  just  over 
2.000  and  almost  all  of  these  purchases 
required  some  form  of  institutional 
financing. 

This  lack  of  a  viable  Government  loan 
proeram  takes  on  added  significance 
when  one  reviews  the  extent  to  which 
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the  mobile  home  industry  has  captured  cem  about  this  issue    Also,  since  that  ^"1?"  "'f^^^^ie                               $6i  coo 

the  housing  market  in  any  given  price  time  I  have  realized  that  m  order  to  ob-  g^^^^^^'and  eVemptlo^i:::::      eiooo 

range.   For   example,   on   a  nationwide  tain  thorough  consideration  of  this  gen-                                        •"                 

basis,  mobile  homes  represented  94  per-  eral  topic,  it  is  necessary  to  have  adequate             ip^t^i __ 55,000 

cent  of  all  housing  built  in  1975  costing  time  for  deliberation — without  penaliz-        Foreign  tax  exclusion 20.000 

$20  000  or  less.  For  Alaska  that  figure  is  ing  Americans  now  living  or  working                                                           

lOo"  percent.    The  national   percentage  abroad.                              .   .     .     .      ,             P''^^.\m^'"^ ^q'H 

that  mobile  homes  represent  of  housing  Therefore,  today  I  am  mtroducing  leg-        Tax  Liability -      °-  ^^° 

built  in  1975  costing  $30,000  or  less  is  islation  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  „_^„  _._.._. 

67  percent.  Again,  the  figure  for  Alaska  1976  so  as  to  make  the  effective  date  of     ^"^Grcgs  income 61,  000 

is  higher  and  is  roughly  80  percent.  the  provision  dealing  with  the  taxation        Deductions  and  exemptions 6,000 

A  potential  home  buyer  looking  for  a  of  Americans  abroad  January  1,  1977.                                                           

home  costing  less  than  $20,000  will  47  Besides  allowing  time  for  proper  con-              xotal 55,000 

times  out  of   100  buy  a  mobile  home,  sideration,  this  legislation  will  prevent 

withmit    n    functional   Government-in-  a  potential  injustice.  I  can  find  no  excuse        Tax  on  $55,000 19.640 

I^red  ToaS   program     such   ^potential  why.  because  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  Less  tax  on  $15,000  exclusion-...      3,010 

buyer  must  either  finance  the   mobile  passed  so  late  m  the  year  last  year,  that  .^.^^  jj^^mt                                      i6,640 

home  through  conventional  loan   pro-  this  Provision  was  made  retroactive  to  J,\^,eas3  /n  tai Yubrnty":::::::.      a!  720 

ar-.m.!  whirh  havp  hicher  interest  rates  January  1,  1976.  Individuals  and  busi- 

nr  hilhPr   dowS  navment   leoufremenS  "ess  firms  were  unable  to  plan  or  pre-  To  fully  compensate  this  employee  for  the 

tL,?  fhP  FPffp^Tl  nroSam   or  not^nter  Pare  for  the  increased  tax  burden.  I  view  increase  in  his  tax  liability,  his  employer  will 

than  the  Federal  program,  or  not  enter  |1  ._  „-_-_,,...,^,,„^„j_^»  „.}.  t^ese  Amer-  have  to  pay  him  about  twice  the  increase 

the  homeowners'  market  at  all  and  be-  "  as  completely  un.c^ir  to  aslc  tnese  Amer  the  additional  amount  win  be  taxed 

come  renters.  This  inability  to  purchase  Jfans  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  our  lengthy  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  corresponding  to  his  tela- 

a  home  prevents  him  from  building  any  debate  on  the  Tax  Relorm  Act  ^j^^jy  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  i^vei.  Thus,  in  this  case, 

eauitv  in  his  house  over  time  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^"  ^"^  ^°°^  ^°'^  "^°^^  "^  the  employer's  cost  of  keeping  a  man  in 

TMs  legislation  wou'd  eive  the  Secre-  Congress  to  feel  that  Americans  living  saudl  Arabia  win  increase  about  20-70. 

ta^  of   Housln-   and   Urban   Devdop-  or  ^'o^-king  abroad  were  being  given  a  m  general,  the  increase  m  tax  liability  due 

^Z^    H^cVrJ^tl^^rv   n„twirv    to   rai^P  positive  tax  advantage  prior  to  October  4.  to  the  new  "gu"  provision  rises  as  the  indl- 

ment    discretionary   authority    to   raise  ^g,^g_j^  ^  something  else  all  together  vidual's  taxable  income  level  rises.  In  Saudi 

the  maximum  loan  amounts  by  75  per-  ]r^   ^    .f  i  am  convinced  that  the  ma-  Arabia,  this  is  already  high  because  of  the 

cent   in   any    geographical   area   where  Sr?tTof  AmScan7OTerseas  w^^^^^  high  cost  of  living  and  the  premiums  that 

there  is  a  finding  that  cost  levels  so  re-  i°"X.  °^  ^^v   linH    nf   tnv   ndvantaee  """^t  be  paid  to  encourage  U.S.  citizens  to 

quire.  It  is  mv  understanding  that  en-  receivmg   any   kmd   of   tax   advantage^  ^^^.^  ^^  g^^^^,  ^^^^,^  Furthermore,  two  fac 

actment  of  this  legislation  wiU  result  in  Americans  overseas  represent  people  in  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„  j^^^^^^  t^ese  income  levels  sub- 

Sh^vnavmenL  greater  than  t^^^^^^^  ^^"^^^^  varying  situations:    From  Hong  .^antlally.  First,  inflation  is  high  in  Saudi 

^fr^locprc    .^nl^    /ffnrH     T^^^^    wS  Kong  to  Saudi  Arabia,  from  Ecuador  to  Arabia  and.  therefore,  living  allowances  rise 

purchasers    could  ^^^°^^-^^^J^^^-  London.  These  are  places  of  widely  vary-  .ignincantiy  each  year.  Second,  the  Internal 

tion  also  includes  a  provision  that  would  standards  of  living  and  costs  of  liv-  Revenue  Service  has  stated  that  the  value 

extend  the  maximum  loan  tenn  from  |                 ^         ineauity  mast  be  built  of  housing  must  be  reported  at  the  current 

15  years  and  32  days  to  20  years  and  32  "to  the  tax   aw  surel?  the  benefit  of  the  market  value  in  Saudl  Arabia  and  not  the 

days  in  those  instances  where  the  obli-  dm?ht  ,ho„M?o' to  t h^^^^  ^^'"«  °^  comparable  housing  in  the  United 

gatlon    is    subject    to    a    higher    dollar  "^^^ere  ?s  a  vast  and  i^creSglv  com-  ^''^'^-  '"^^  ^et  an  appreciation  of  the  po- 

nmnnnt    limitation    r-tablij,hed    bv    the  There  IS  a  vast  ana  mcreasingiy  com  tentlal   impact  of   this  on  an  individual's 

>.  tf„!^i„  ^«-.  ^f  +!,»  „«^ari„«r„T  ,.«o  c^ers  of  the  United  States.  America  can-  over  200-.  between  1975  and  1976. 

Certainly  one  of  the  underlying  rea-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  international  en-  Today,  a  three-bedroom  house  m  Riyadh 

sons  for  government-financed  loans  for  ^j-epreneurs  out  of  the  world  market—  rents  for  over  $2,000  per  month.  These  two 

the  purchase  of  on-s.te  homes  by  low-  foreign  companies  are  grinning  with  glee  factors,  therefore,  wiU  multiply  the  impact  of 

and  middle-income  buyers  is  the  con-  ^     ^^^  ^,g  ^^^  ^^^       ^^  ourselves.  We  the  "911"  revision,  causing  it  to  escalate  slg- 

gressional  desire  that  all  people  be  able  ^  ^^    ^           ^.^  ^^^^  ^he  jobs,  and  mficantiy  each  year. 

to  purchase,  at  a  minimum,  a  safe  and  „.„  „„.  .  .y..  f„^„rp  And  if  the  truth  be  U.S.  construction  contractors  in  Saudi 
functional  house.  In  addition,  it  was  the  '^^■.I'\^^  world  needs  the  fruite  of  Amer!  Arabia  have  generally  responded  to  the  "9li" 
desire  of  Coneress  that  low-  and  middle-  .  °'  *"!  ^°  •  ^  revision  by  compensating  their  U.S.  employ- 
aesu-e  or  t^ongress  yiat  low  ana  niiOQ^^  ^^^^  enterprise.  -es  m  Saudi  Arabia  for  their  increase  In  taxes 
income  people  be  able  to  build  an  estate  Therefore.  I  am  asking  that  justice  be  IT  least  for  1976  Despite  this  general  re- 
in real  property  for  the  security  of  their  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^-^^  retroactivity  of  this  sponse,  there  have  been  some  resignations  as 
families  through  equity  In  a  house,  provision  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  be  a  consequence  of  the  higher  personal  tax 
These  considerations  should  be  of  equal  rescinded  burden.  The  cost  of  these  tax  equalization 
importance  in  developing  a  government  j^r  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  programs  can  be  substantial.  Contractor  C, 
insured  loan  program  for  mobile  homes.  ._„^  :_  y,„„p  r)rint.pd  in  the  Record  var-  ^°'"  example,  anticipates  an  additional  di- 

_  .    ,,          iu      r  ii4  1     +         u          u  ^^^^  ^°       ^  pnntea  m  tne  kecokd  var  ^^^^  ^^        million  annually  on  existing 

I  believe  the  initial  steps  have  been  jous  letters  and  documents  which  I  have  contracts  due  to  the  increase  in  personal  tax 
taken  with  the  creation  of  this  program,  received  concerning  this  matter.  I  ^osts  for  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  program  should  now  refiect,  as  my  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  Another  response  has  been  to  begin  to  re- 
bill  will  do,  the  fluctuation  in  price  due  seriously  consider  these  documents.  place  U.S.  citizens  in  saudi  Arabia  with  non- 
to  geographical  considerations  for  mo-  There  being  no  objection,  the  material  u.s.  citizens.  The  replacement  of  U.S.  citl- 
bile  homes,  so  that  all  people  who  desire  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  zens,  however,  can  only  go  so  far  before  the 
to  purchase  a  mobile  home  may  con-  as  follows-  competitive  position  of  U.S.  contractors  is 
sider  this  Govemment  loa^  program  as  ^xcekpx  Fkom  SxA^^oa.  RESEAacH  i.stxx.te  ::;°^S•,'^^TS;ctorcan^nVia"l^5s  bi^s 
an  alternative  method  of  flnancmg.  interim   report   for   a   Study   Commis-  ll^;^l^\  increased  U.S.  labor  costs  before  be- 

sioNED  BY  Mr.  Harold  Morgan  coming  uncompetitive.  These  limits  are  de- 

Rv  Mr   RARTTFTT-  ^'  '**''*'^"  °^  section  9ii  pendent  on  the  specific  competitive  envlron- 

Q   770    A  K^ii  t^  oi,o^;i  tn^f!o«  ^n■l■l(^^  The  Income  tax  paid  by  the  typical  U.S.  ment  confronting  the  contractor, 

f  xv,    t,       if     amena  section  lOlUO)  construction  worker  having  permanent  resl-  U.S.  contractors  are  more  competitive  in 

01   ine   lax  Keiorm  Act  01   19 /b,   to  tne  ^lence  in  Saudl  Arabia  has  been  raUed  slg-  certain  types  of  projects  than  In  others  or. 

Committee  on  Finance.  nlflcantly  by  the  "911"  revision  of  the  Code.*  conversely,  they  are  more  vulnerable  In  cer- 

INCOME  TAX  FOR  AMERICANS  LIVING  ABROAD  A   Simplified    example    Illustrating   the   size  tain  segments  of  the  construction  market  to 

TWTr     -RAViTWTn^     Mr     PrPciHpnt     nn  of  the  Increase  for  1976  Is  given  below  for  foreign  competition  than  In  others.  There- 

Tnrrn^nrf  90^  1Q77   T^nVr^rin/p^^              ^n  the  case  of  a  U.S.  citizen  resident  In  Saudi  fore,  In  assessing  the  effect  of  the  "911"  re- 

january  JU    l»//,lintroaucea  to.  dBB,  in  ^^^^la.    earning    $61. 000    including    an    al-  vision  on  U.S.  contractor  revenue,  consldera- 

order  to  substantially  restore  the  mcome  lo^^nces  and   having  $6000   m  deductions  tlon  must  be  given  to  the  different  segments 

tax    treatment    of    Americans    working  and  exemptions.  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  construction  market 

abroad  to  what  it  was  before  the  Tax  Re-      and  to  the  nature  of  competition  In  those 

form  Act  of  1976.  Since  that  time.  I  have  •  No  other  major  industrial  nation  In  the  segments.  Using  thU  approach,  It  should  be 

heard  from  Americans  all  over  the  world  world  taxes  its  citizens  who  are  working  in  possible  to  see  where  the  impact  te  likely  to 

expressing  their  support  and  deep  con-  a  foreign  country.  be  greatest  and  what  kinds  of  U.S.  contrac- 
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tors  are  most  likely  to  be  affec 
ysis,  however.  Is  beyond  the 
lUnlnary  research.  At  this 
search,  therefore,  all  that  can 
the  "911"  revision  will  have  a 
on  the  competitiveness  ol  U.S 
Saudi  Arabia.  How  much  oi  ar 
to  speculation. 

The  direct  Impact  of  "911" 
machinery  manufacturers 
Arabia  appears  to  be  less  than 
simply   because    manufactureiJB 
U.S.  citizens  In  Saudi  Arabia 
basis,    however,    the    larger 
having  subsidiaries  In  foreign 
be  faced  with  Increased  labor 
of  Increased  compensation  for 
ployees  located  abroad.  Again, 
this  Increase  In  costs  on  thel : 
position  In  general,  and  In  Saue  1 
clflcally,  Is  beyond  the  scope  o: 
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AVAILABILITY  OP  U.S.  ENCINEERINC 
PRODUCTS  TO  THE  DEVELOPING 
EQUITY  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  U.S. 
WORKING  ABROAD 

Whereas,   newly   developing 
world  have   need  for   the 
engineering  skills  In  order  to 
proved  standards  of  living  for 

Whereas,  it  Is  fair  and  equl 
vide  appropriate  compensation 
for   civil   engineers   and   their 
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and  professional  skills  as  well 
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Whereas.  In  1975  design  and 
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from  this  source. 
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Involved,  upset  the  tax  and 
of  the   Individual   or,  where 
derwrite  this  aspect  of  work 
planning  and  contractual 
the  employer. 

Whereas,  these  higher  costs 
the  changed  policy  jeopardize 
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to  compete  successfully  in  an 
arena  where  foreign  governmentfe 
rect  or  indirect  subsidies  to  the 
of  U.S.  firms  in  the  long  term 
est  of  that  foreign  nation. 

Whereas.   U.S.   knowledge, 
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a  limit  overseas  clients   are 
by  way  of  premium  and  there 
as  to  the  ability  ot  U.S.  firms  tc 
attract   clients   on    the   basis 
rlence  and  expertise  as  firms 
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the  pressures  of  competition  to  reduce  costs 
by  replacing  more  and  more  American  pro- 
fessionals and  technicians  with  those  of  oth- 
er nationalities. 

Whereas,  incentives  and  appropriate  com- 
pensation for  American  citizens  working 
abroad  are  equitable  because  of : 

Increased  risks  from  exposure  to  systems 
of  government  and  Justice  lacking  safe- 
guards guaranteed  in  the  U.S., 

Less  developed  standards  of  living  and  a 
less  hospitable  environment. 

Dislocation  from  home,  country  and  head- 
quarters of  employer  with  attendant  diffi- 
culty of  resumption  of  U.S.  ties  at  some  In- 
definite time  in  the  future. 
Exposure  to  foreign  taxation. 
Inability  to  benefit  from  many  government 
services  and  facilities  within  the  U.S.  paid 
for  in  part  by  the  tax  dollars  of  the  U.S. 
professional  or  technician  working  overseas. 
Greater  medical  risks  and  costs  for  such 
services  as  may  be  available. 

Living  and  housing  cost  differentials. 
Higher  Insurance  premiums. 
Increased  schooling  costs  for  dependents 
and   eventual    need    to   make   up   accruing 
deficiencies. 

High  shipping  costs  to  and  from  remote 
and  Inaccessible  areas. 

Home  and  emergency  leave  allowances. 
Whereas,  in  the  national  interest,  tradi- 
tionally the  U.S.  government  has  .sought  to 
protect  and  enhance  not  only  the  rights  but 
the  opportunities  of  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S. 
firms  doing  work  abroad. 
Be  it  resolved  that : 

In  the  national  Interest  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment provide  appropriate  compensation  and 
incentives  to  encourage  individuals  and 
firms  to  work  aboard  to  assist  in  providing 
American  experience  and  expertise  in  the 
international  market  place  and  to  enhance 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Every  effort  be  made  to  generate  aware- 
ness of  the  economic  rl.sk  to  the  nation  of 
actions  which  although  generating  some 
additional  near  term  tax  revenues  have  the 
effect  of  placing  in  jeopardy  some  $22  bil- 
lion in  overseas  con.struction  work  f  includ- 
ing $11  billion  of  purchases  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services)  and  400,000  jobs,  with  probable 
long  term  reductions  In  total  tax  revenues 
far  exceeding  any  Immediate  relatively  small 
increa«e  in  revenues  generated  by  Increased 
taxes  on  individual  Incomes  of  Americans 
working  abroad. 

The  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  afford  equitable  treatment  of 
individual  earned  Income  of  U.S.  profes- 
sionals and  technicans  working  overseas. 

The  President  be  urged  to  seek  such 
legislation  from  the  Congress. 


Arthtir  a.  McKee  &  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  7,  1977. 
Hon.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasfiinf/ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  have  noted  that 
you  have  Introduced  Bill  S-388  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  which,  if  enacted,  would 
restore  the  treatment  of  Income  earned  by 
United  States  citizens  abroad  to  what  it  was 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976. 

The  changes  resulting  from  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  with  regard  to  Section  911 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  create 
unsurmountable  difficulties  for  companies 
needing  the  services  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad 
and  make  it  almost  Imoosslble  to  secure  or 
maintain  personnel  In  those  assignments. 

I  fully  support  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  to  comoilment  you  on  your 
insight  in  lntrcd\iclng  this  bill. 
Yours  very  truly. 

R.   O.   Wn>MAN, 

Presiden  t. 


American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Australia, 
Sydney,  February  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Dewey  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  On  behalf  of  the 
1,400  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Australia,  may  I  extend  warm- 
est thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  initia- 
tive in  introducing  S.  388  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  income 
earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  residing 
overseas. 

The  provisions  contained  In  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  undoubtedly  place  an  unfair 
burden  on  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  but,  worse, 
will  undermine  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  and  culminate  in  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  American  managers,  plan- 
ners, technicians,  accountants,  teachers  and 
the  like  from  the  international  scene. 

Please  be  as.sured  that  you  have  the  solid 
backing  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Australia  and  the  other  nine 
AmChams  gathered  under  the  regional  con- 
federation of  the  Asia-Pacific  Council  of 
AmChams  (APCAC). 
Cordially, 

John  R.  Davis, 

President. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Co., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  February  11. 1977. 
Hon.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  was  de- 
lighted to  note  that  you  had  sponsored  Sen- 
ate Bill  S.  388  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  some 
of  the  punitive  tax  consequences  on  Amer- 
icans working  overseas  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation. 

As  a  builder  of  military  aircraft,  billions  of 
dollars  of  which  have  been  bought  by  for- 
eign customers,  we  were  particularly  shocked 
by  making  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  retro- 
active to  1  January  1976,  as  well  as  the  un- 
fair provisions  of  Sec.  911  which  you  were 
trying  to  reverse.  If  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion correctly,  these  provisions  do  not  ap- 
ply to  U.S.  Military  and  Civil  Service  people 
serving  overseas.  As  you  know,  the  military 
have  thousands  of  imiformed  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice personnel  serving  these  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Programs,  as  well  as  contractor  per- 
sonnel under  contract.  The  fact  Is  that  con- 
tractor personnel  are  hit  by  these  tax  pro- 
visions and  the  military  are  not  while  serv- 
ing side  by  side. 

I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  see 
that   you    get   as    much   support   for   S.   388 
from  your  colleagues  as  I  can. 
Very  truly  yoxtrs, 

J.  P.  Sutherland, 
Vice  President — Product  Support. 

The  Association  of  Americans 

Resident  Overseas, 
Paris,  February  11, 1977. 
Hon.  Dewey  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  It  was  with  the  great- 
est Interest,  and  delight,  that  I  read  in  to- 
day's Issue  of  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une an  article  entitled.  "Senator  Acts  to 
Lower  Tax  of  Americans  Abroad",  which  de- 
scribes your  initiative  with  regard  to  amend- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  Association  of  Americans  Resident 
Overseas  has  been  doing  its  best  to  make 
just  the  points  about  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
and  their  affect  of  Americans  living  abroad 
which  are  ascribed  to  you.  We  believe  that 
Americans  living  and  working  abroad  are.  In 
the  great  majority,  an  asset  to  the  United 
States  and  that  they  should  receive  equit- 
able treatment  as  American  citizens. 
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We,  therefore,  welcome  your  initiative  and 
extend  our  warm  thanks  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Randolph  A.  Kidder, 

President. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  25,  1976] 

United  States  Looks  Down  on  Americans 

Livmo  Abroad 

(By  Randolph  A.  Kidder) 

Pabis. — The  tax  revision  act  signed  by 
President  Ford  Oct.  4,  which  will  substan- 
tially Increase  the  tax  burden  of  Americans 
living  and  working  abroad,  and  the  impend- 
ing action  of  the  French  parliament  on  a  bill 
designed  outside  of  France  Illustrate  with 
painful  clarity  the  different  attitudes  that 
French  and  Americans  have  of  their  respec- 
tive expatriate  feliOW  citizens. 

Americans  living  outside  the  US  are  all  too 
often  regarded  as  somehow  different  expa- 
triate fat  cats  living  on  the  Riveria,  artists 
enjoying  a  Bohemian  life  In  Parls'a  Latin 
Quarter,  hippies  escaping  life  at  home,  busi- 
nessmen profiting  from  cheap  labor  and  tak- 
ing Jobs  away  from  worklngmen  at  home.  The 
cumulative  Image  of  expatriate  Americans 
Is  reflected  in  Congress  and  played  a  part  In 
the  passage  of  the  recent  tax  revision. 

The  French  concern  with  her  expatriate 
citizens  is  more  sophisticated  and  realistic. 
The  overseas  Frenchman  Is  regarded  as  a  cul- 
tural, economic,  technical  extension  of 
France  and,  as  such,  to  be  encouraged  and 
cherished. 

In  1927,  the  Idea  of  a  permanent  secre- 
tarial linking  the  French  groups  living  abroad 
with  the  metropole  was  conceived.  This 
marked  the  birth  of  the  Union  des  Francais 
de  I'Etranger  (UFE),  the  Union  of  French 
Living  Abroad.  Shortly  after  the  second 
World  War  the  Con.seil  Superleur  des  Fran- 
cais de  I'Etranser  (CSFE)  was  established. 
This  is  a  government  body,  meeting  annually 
under  the  presldencc  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ter. It  is  made  up  of  98  members  elected  in 
different  zones  of  the  world;  six  senators 
representing  the  PYench  abroad;  represen- 
tatives of  the  UFE,  of  War  Veterans,  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Federation 
of  PYench  Professors  and  of  10  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  government. 

The  UFE,  a  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, represents  the  more  than  1.2  million 
French  expatriates.  Its  principal  objectives  Is 
the  maintenance  of  contact  with  French 
abroad  and  the  protection  and  furtherance 
of  their  interests.  It  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine  and  an  annual  compendium. 

The  French  government  recognizes  that 
the  activities  of  the  French  abroad  are  a  na- 
tional asset  to  be  encouraged.  Sen.  Habert. 
representing  the  French  In  the  Americas,  told 
me  that  French  expatriates  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  deserters  or  adventurers  but  as 
men  and  women  who.  by  their  activities,  ex- 
port the  French  language  and  culture,  ideas, 
technical  skills  and  industry.  Their  pres- 
ence around  the  world,  r?ther  than  con- 
stituting a  loss  for  the  nation,  assures  the 
spread  of  FVench  material  and  spiritual 
values  and  brings  to  Fi-ance,  when  these 
men  and  women  return,  valuable  experience 
gained  abroad. 

To  give  substanc"  to  the  government's  in- 
terest, Jacques  Chirac,  until  recently  prime 
minister,  a  year  aeo  establi-sherl  a  working 
prouD  in  his  office  charged  with  nrooosing 
oractical  measures  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions of  life  of  his  compatriots  overseas — 
legislative  and  administrative  me'isuree  and 
recommendations  to  businesses  and  nrofes- 
slonal  organizations.  Its  recommendations 
are  now  bein?  imnlemented.  Thev  relate  to 
social  leeislation.  to  fiscal  nolicy  and  t<ixat'on 
and  to  education.  Measures  to  facilitate  the 
departure  of  Frenchmen  and  their  estab- 
lishment overseas  were   Included. 

In  short,  French  are  encouraged  to  go 
abroad  and  not  discouraged  as  seems  to  be 


often  the  case  in  the  U.S.  There  is  a  national 
employment  agency  and  an  information 
service  to  help  them;  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  schools  abroad  provide  serv- 
ices and  help.  The  government  pro  .-ides 
scholarships  and  in  other  ways  vrlcs  to  give 
the  French  expatriate  the  .same  benefits  he 
would  have  received  at  home. 

In  discussing  with  Americans  residing  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  this  question  of  the 
different  attitudes  of  Americans  and  French 
toward  their  fellow  citizens  abroad,  the  im- 
pression comes  through  loud  and  clear  that 
they  feel  they  are  being  treated  as  second 
class  citizens — and  that  they  need  some  sort 
of  representation  in  Washington  to  present 
their  points  of  view  on  matters  of  genera! 
concern.  These  matters  are  primarily  equi- 
table taxation,  citizenship  problems  and  the 
right  to  Medicare  benefits. 

The  Association  of  Americans  Resident 
Overseas,  based  in  Paris,  Is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  to  get  across  the  po'.nt 
that  Americans  abroad  are  a  national  as^-et 
and  that  the  International  position  of  the 
U.S.  is  enhanced  bv  their  activities. 


National  Constructors  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  February  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Marty  Russo, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  January  20,  1977, 
Senator  Laxalt,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Bartlett,  Introduced  S-388,  which  would  re- 
peal that  portion  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  which  effectively  eliminated  the  benefits 
of  Section  911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  firmly  believe  that  S-388  is  a  measure  most 
worthy  of  your  consideration  and  siipport 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  you  sponsor  similar 
legislation  in  the  House. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation  In  the  world  which  taxes  the 
Income  of  its  working  expatriates.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  cost  of  maintaining  our  employees 
overseas  Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  As  with  all  costs,  this  Is  passed 
on  to  the  client  as  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
purchase  price.  Our  projects  are  therefore 
more  expensive,  and  our  competitive  stand- 
ing  is  reduced. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  American 
companies  were  forced  to  comoete  In  over- 
seas markets  with  a  U.S.  government-im- 
posed handicap  to  overcome.  Our  industry, 
engineering  and  co^^struction,  can  serve  to 
demonstrate  why  this  Is  so.  The  Interna- 
tional activities  of  lust  the  NCA  members,  a 
list  of  which  is  enclosed,  accounted  for  $11 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  performed 
in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
St'\t!stlcs  estimates  that  In  1975  foreien  con- 
struction activities  by  U.S.  companies  cre- 
ated 400,000  lobs  here.  It  is  evident  that  this 
Is  a  slenficant,  positive  economic  impact. 

The  increase  in  Treasury  revenues  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  change  will  be  only  $48  million. 
This  will  be  more  than  outwelehed  by  the 
significant  reduction  in  jobs  and  economic 
activity  which  will  result  when  our  foreign 
competitors  out  bid  us  in  International  mar- 
kets. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  several 
Dubllratlons  which  I  feel  will  assist  you  In 
anpreciating  the  enormity  of  this  nroblem, 
all  of  which  I  have  attached  for  your  infor- 
mation. First  is  a  copy  of  nages  1151-1155  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  20. 
which  contains  the  text  of  S-388  and  a  con- 
cise explanation  of  the  reasons  for  Its  In- 
troduction. Second  is  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  NCA  explaining  in  some  detail  why  the 
current  law  is  so  detrimental  to  our  Inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  nation.  Third  is  a  cooy 
of  an  article  on  this  subject  printed  In  the 
Engineering  News-Record  of  January  20.  and 
finally  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January 
21st  is  also  attached.  I  believe  you  will  find 
them  all  most  Informative. 


I  urge  you  to  study  quite  closely  this  most 
critical  issue.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
support  S-388  with  enthusiasm,  since  the 
well-being  of  a  substantial  sector  of  our 
economy,  and  tlierefore  the  whole,  Is  at  stake. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  or 
If  you  desire  more  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject, please  contact  me,  or  my  assistant,  John 
CXeary,  at  your  convenience. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Maurice  L.  Mosier, 

President. 

The  Asia-Pacific  Council  op 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Manila,  Philippines.  January  18,  1977. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.'i.r  Mr.  President:  The  Asia-Pacific 
Council  representing  the  American  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  their  5,500  members  In  this 
region  Is  eager  to  support  your  administra- 
tion in  moving  America  forward  to  new  levels 
of  economic  sufficiency  and  prosperity.  We 
feel  that  a  greatly  stimulated  foreign  in- 
vestment and  trade  program  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  about.  A  large  part  of  American 
Industry  and  agriculture  is  dependent  on  our 
exports  and  such  expwrts  are  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  our  Americans 
abroad  to  create  this  market  demand  and 
make  the  purchasing  decisions  which  result 
in  the  U.S.  earnings  from  this  transfer  of 
goods,  technology  and  services. 

As  one  of  Its  last  acts,  the  1976  Congress 
passed  a  "Tax  Reform"  act  which  modified 
Section  911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in- 
creasing very  substantially  the  income  tax 
burden  on  non-diplomatic  Americans  resid- 
ing abroad.  These  changes  will  Increase  many 
tax  burdens  from  50'",  to  as  much  as  400%. 
In  cost  cases  the  new  tax  liability  will  be 
more  than  the  take-home  pay  of  their  do- 
mestic VB.  counterparts. 

As  additional  unfair  impact,  the  new  law 
was  made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1976  even 
though  it  became  law  ten  months  into  the 
1976  year,  cavislng  consternation  among  this 
group  who,  without  forewarning,  could  make 
no  provisions  for  such  retroactive  liabilities. 

In  a  general  meeting  In  Jakarta,  Indonesia 
in  October  1976,  our  organization  adopted  a 
resolution  seeking  the  repeal  or  revision  of 
the  new  provisions  of  911  which  we  consider 
both  unfair  and  discriminatory.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of 
these  provisions  in  the  Tax  Act  will  destroy 
the  jobs  of  many  Americans,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  will  also  sub- 
stantially Impede  American  overseas  trade, 
Investment  and  other  economic  and  political 
interests  which  have  heretofore  benefited 
from  a  strong  and  knovledgeable  American 
presence.  Since  the  United  States  is  the  only 
developed  Industrialized  country  which  ever 
ta.\ed  the  foreign  earned  income  of  its  non- 
resident citizens,  it  becomes  uneconomic  to 
effect  corporate  equalization  compensation 
(for  corporations  can  afford  to  do  so)  and 
within  a  few  years  simply  too  expensive  to 
continue  posting  American  managers,  tech- 
nicians and  Instructors  abroad.  Likewise,  our 
very  important  groups  of  Independent  busi- 
nessmen, journalists,  teachers,  doctors,  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  are  now  also  forced 
out  of  the  competitive  positions  they  occupy 
abroad  by  this  new  tax  factor.  Major  com- 
panies with  approximately  1,500  citizens 
overseas  estimate  that  the  new  tax  legisla- 
tion will,  for  1976  alone.  Increase  their  costs 
by  $6,700  per  person,  escalating  each  suc- 
ceeding year  to  a  point  of  impossible  ac- 
commodation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  expressed 
its  concern  about  the  Impact  of  Section  911 
revisions  on  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
contracts  abroad.  It  Is  estimated  that  1976 
taxes  of  U.S.  civilian  personnel  in  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  increased  by  $7,500 
per  employee  by  this  legislation  and  wUl 
escalate  upward  as  equalization  compensa- 
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one  single  contract  in  Iran,  the 
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cost  over  the  next  two  years 
legislation.  This  will  add  to  tiie 
taxpayer   must   bear   and   again 
question    the    economic    vlabillt; 
Americans  In  such  technical  posi 
third    country   nationals   could 
made  available. 

Due  to  this  legislation.  It  will  nfw 
cheaper  to  utilize  third  country 
can  expatriates  whose  comper 
taxed  by  their  home  covintry  and , 
compensated   at   a   more 
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tax  revenue  attributable  to  the 
merly  earned  by  Americans  abroa^ 
aries   paid  will   be  returned  in 
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This  is  now  a  people  Issue. 
zens  who  may  now  lose  their 
job  potential.  A  future  In 
ness,  private  enterprise  and  non 
activity  of  many  types  will  be  denied 
grounds  of  their  uneconomic  tax 
Will  the  U.S.  labor  market  be  abli 
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suit  of  this  U.S.  tax  legislation? 
greater  Impact  on  America  will  b( 
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knowledgeable  American  experts 
our  abilities  to  Interpret,  advise 
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In   passing   the    1976   Tax   Reform 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Congre  « 
to  be  acting  to  correct  what  certain 
tors  believed  to  be  a  disparity 
citizens  residing  In  the  U.S.  and 
Ing  abroad.  The  fact  that  this 
completely  factual  nor  competltlv 
was  communicated  by  our 
many   times  personally  and  by 
cables  without  any  apparent  effect 
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cans  affected  by  the  changes  to 
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the  world  or  alternatively,   to 
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the  self-employed  abroad  who  muS' 
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beg  that  the  retroactive  applicatl  m 
1976  amendments  be  rescinded  to 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
tlon    that   would   strengthen    the 
position  abroad  and  move  our 
nomic  competition  ahead  rather  thAn 
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our  overseas  organizations  which  have  taken 
years  to  develop  and  which  all  American  labor 
Is  dependent  upon  If  we  are  to  keep  our  prod- 
ucts and  services  before  the  foreign  public 
In  a  manner  which  will  ensure  their  growth. 
We  see  no  more  critical  issue  on  your  Im- 
mediate horizon  and  beg  your  attention  and 
coordination  with  the  many  already  in  Wash- 
ington prepared  to  reverse  this  threat  to  our 
economic  strength. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A,   L.   BURRIOCE, 

Chairman. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT : 
S.  773.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Wichita 
Iiidian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  its  affi- 
liated bands  and  groups  of  Indians,  to 
file  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
any  of  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  lands  taken  without  adequate 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Wichita  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
and  its  affiliated  bands  and  groups  of 
Indians,  to  file  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  any  of  their  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  lands  taken  without 
adequate  compensation. 

The  Wichita  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and 
its  affiliated  bands  and  groups  failed  to 
file  their  claim  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  within  the  time  limit  speci- 
fied in  the  act  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Wichita  Tribe  has  a  very  spe- 
cial reason  for  not  filin?  its  claim  within 
the  original  5-year  period  that  expired 
on  August  13,  1951.  The  tribe  has  clearly 
documented  evidence  that,  although  a 
concerted  effort  was  made  by  them  to 
do  so,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  an 
attorney  to  file  their  claim  before  the 
ICC  before  the  exoiration  of  the  deadline 
for  filing.  The  Wichita  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa has,  since  1951.  tried  through 
legislation  to  secure  authority  to  file  a 
claim  with  the  ICC  but  have  been  un- 
successful in  their  efforts. 

In  1969,  when  the  ICC  Issued  an 
Opinion  in  Docket  22-C.  which  Opinion 
permitted  the  Tigua  Indian  Community 
to  intervene  in  Docket  22-C.  the  Wichita 
Indian  Ti'ibe  of  Oklahoma  became  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  permitted  to 
intervene  in  two  pending  cases  before 
the  ICC,  that  is,  in  Docket  No.  257,  in 
which  docket  the  original  claimants  were 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  Docket  No.  226, 
in  which  docket  the  original  claimants 
were  the  Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  ba<;ed  on  the 
authority  of  its  Opinion  in  the  earlier 
docket — Docket  22-C — issued  an  order 
on  February  10.  1971.  which  permitted 
the  Wichita  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
and  others,  to  intervene  in  Docket  257, 
and  at  a  later  date,  the  ICC  permitted 
the  Wichita  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and 
others,  to  intervene  in  Docket  226.  The 
United  States,  by  and  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  strenuously  objected 
to  the  orders  granting  intervention  in 
both  of  the  above  designated  dockets. 
Certain  other  Indian  tribes  were  per- 
mitted to  intervene  in  the  Caddo  case 
in  Docket  226.  which  orders  granting 
intervention  were  objected  to  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
A  summary  judgment  was  entered  in 


Docket  No.  257  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commis.sion  on  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1971  [26  Ind.  CI,  Comm.  101],  which 
judgment  was  for  recognized  title  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Kansas,  in  favor 
of  tlie  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Tribes,  with  the  further  proviso  that  the 
Wichita  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  the  said  lands  and 
they  should  be  compensated  accordingly. 
The  United  States  of  America  took  an 
appeal  from  the  said  decision,  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  June  20,  1973  [479 
F.  2d  1369],  is.sued  an  Opinion  whereby 
the  Decision  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, rendered  on  August  9,  1971,  was 
reversed  as  to  recognized  title  to  the 
lands  in  question  and  the  decision  also 
reversed  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  permitting  the  Wichita 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  intervene 
in  Docket  257. 

The  above  information  clearly  indi- 
cates to  me  that  this  deserving  tribe 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  have 
its  'day  in  court"  where  the  merits  of 
its  claims  can  be  determined.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will  permit 
the  tribe  to  litigate  its  claims  before  the 
Commission  vvithout  regard  to  the  1951 
cut-off  date  for  the  filing  of  claims  which 
is  contained  in  section  12  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  sections  2401  and  2501  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  section  12 
of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1052: 
25  U.S.C.  70k) ,  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment  on 
any  claims  the  Wichita  Indian  Tribe  of  Okla- 
honm  and  Its  aflillated  bands  and  groups 
have  against  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  any  lands  or  interests  therein  which  were 
held  by  aboriginal  title  or  otherwise,  which 
were  acqviired  from  such  tribe,  bands,  or 
groups  without  payment  of  adequate  com- 
pensation by  the  United  States.  Such  Juris- 
diction Is  conferred  notwithstanding  any 
failure  of  such  tribe,  band,  or  group.s  to 
exhaust  any  available  admlnlbtratlve  rem- 
edies. Any  party  to  any  action  under  this 
Act  shall  have  the  right  to  have  any  final 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  reviewed 
by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Any  award  made  before,  on,  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  under 
any  Judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  any  other  authority,  with  respect 
to  any  lands  that  are  also  the  sublect  of  a 
claim  submitted  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
considered  a-s  a  defense,  estoppel,  or  set-off 
to  such  claim,  and  shall  not  otherwise  affect 
the  entitlement  to,  or  amovint  of,  any  relief 
with  respect  to  such  claim. 


By  Mr.DOMENICI: 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  might  best  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  to  assure  that  the 
Senate's  intent  during  the  94th  Congres.'' 
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is  finally  carried  out  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, 

This  bill  proposes  a  number  of  changes 
in  procedures  and  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Each  one 
of  these  provisions  was  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate  in  virtually  identical  form 
as  a  part  of  S.  3823,  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976 — Public  Law  94- 
587.  However,  each  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  was 
dropped  during  the  hurried  Conference 
that  took  place  in  the  final  hours  of  the 
94th  Congress. 

Because  of  that  record  of  past  support 
from  the  Senate,  I  believe  these  provi- 
sions deserve  a  reconsideration  by  the 
Senate. 

Section  1  of  this  proposal  requires  an 
agreement  on  cost  recovery  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  any  major  land- 
holder is  to  receive  a  significant,  windfall 
benefit  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a 
Corps  or  a  Soil  Conservation  Project  that 
is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Envir- 
onment and  Public  Works. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  modernize 
an  antiquated  law  from  1909.  That  act 
has  been  used  by  the  Corps  to  bypass 
congressional  authorization  on  any  re- 
habilitation work  at  existing  navigation 
projects.  This  section  requires  full  con- 
gressional participation  in  the  authori- 
zation process  where  the  rehabilitation 
can  be  expected  to  cost  more  than  $10 
million. 

Section  3  requires  reports  on  the  poten- 
tial failure  of  any  new  dam  project  that 
is  submitted  by  the  Corps  or  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  together 
with  Information  on  design  features  that 
"would  prevent,  lessen,  or  mitigate  such 
possibility  of  failure." 

Section  4  requires  the  Corps  and  SCS, 
in  proposing  new  projects  involving  rec- 
reation, to  identify  nearby  recreation 
projects,  and  show  the  potential  effect  of 
the  new  project  on  the  existing  ones. 

Section  5  places  on  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  computations  for  cost-benefit 
studies  of  navigational  projects.  I  know 
there  may  be  much  dispute  over  this  pro- 
vision, but  I  believe  that  this  section  at 
least  merits  careful  study  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress. 

Section  6  creates  a  system  for  auto- 
matically deauthorizing  Corps  studies  if 
no  money  is  spent  on  them  for  a  period 
of  4  years. 

Section  7  establishes  a  part-time  Water 
Resources  Mitigation  Board  that  would 
advise  the  Corps  and  the  Congress  on  the 
merits  of  complaints  involving  the  possi- 
ble adverse  effect  of  a  Federal  water  re- 
source project.  This  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  an  independent 
analysis  on  the  merits  of  the  complaint, 
much  like  the  military  contract  review 
board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill,  together 
with  portions  of  the  Senate  report  on  S. 
3823  last  year  that  explained  some  of 
these  provisions  in  greater  detail,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  acting  under  Public 
Law  83-566.  as  amended,  submits  a  project 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  can  be  antici- 
pated to  provide  benefits,  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  which  are  produced  by  an  In- 
crease In  anticipated  land  value  to  a  single 
landowner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  appropriate, 
shall,  prior  to  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect, be  required  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  such  owner  that  provides  that 
the  owner  contributes,  either  prior  to  con- 
struction or  when  such  benefits  are  realized. 
50  per  centum  of  the  project's  costs  allo- 
cated to  such  benefits. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  5, 
1884  (23  Stat.  147),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1909  (33  U.S.C.  5).  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  operate,  maintain,  and  keep  In  re- 
pair and  rehabilitate  any  project  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  that  may  be  hereafter  acquired  or 
constructed:  Provided,  That  whenever.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  condition  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  works 
Is  such  that  Its  reconstruction  or  replace- 
ment Is  essential  to  eflJcient  and  economical 
maintenance  and  operation,  as  herein  pro- 
vided for.  and  if  the  cost  shall  be  less  than 
810,000,000,  the  Secretary  may  proceed  with 
such  work:  Provided  further,  That  the  proj- 
ect does  not  Increase  the  scope  or  change  the 
location  of  an  existing  project,  and:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  held  to  apply  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal." 

Sec.  3.  Any  report  that  Is  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  under  Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended, 
which  Includes  construction  of  a  water  Im- 
poundment facility,  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  failure  of  such 
facility  due  to  geologic  or  design  factors,  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  failure  of  such  fa- 
cility, and  Information  on  the  design  fea- 
tures that  would  prevent,  lessen,  or  mitigate 
such  possibility  of  failure  or  the  Impact  of 
failure. 

Sec.  4.  When  submitting  any  report  on  a 
project  which  Includes  benefits  for  recrea- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended,  shall  de- 
scribe the  benefits  of  other,  similar  recrea- 
tional facilities  within  the  general  area  of  the 
project,  and  the  anticipated  Impact  of  the 
proposed  project  on  such  existing  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Sec.  5.  Beginning  In  the  first  full  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  all  calculations  on 
transportation-related  benefits  for  any  fu- 
ture water  resources  project  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  As  a  part  of  such  calcu- 
lations, the  Secretary  of  Transp>ortatlon  shall 
Identify,  with  reasonable  specificity,  the  Im- 
pact of  such  proposed  project  on  the  costs 
and  the  traffic  of  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Sec.  6.   (a)   Any  resolution  authorizing  a 


stirvey  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  auto- 
matically deauthorlzed  If  no  funds  are  ex- 
pended for  such  survey  within  four  years 
following  its  approval. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress, 
within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  list  of  all  existing  surveys  that  have 
an  Inactive  or  deferred  status,  and  all  stir- 
veys  on  such  list  may  be  deauthorlzed  with- 
in ninety  days  thereafter  by  resolution  of 
either  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Mitigation  Advisory  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  is  authorized  to  evaluate  complaints 
of  any  existing  or  potential  adverse  impact 
of  aiiy  proposed  or  existing  water  resources 
project  rndertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  to  msUce  recommendations  on  any  re- 
quested mitigation. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  comprised  of  three 
members.  One  member  shall  be  a  Federal 
employee  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Two  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  general  public  for 
terms  of  three  years.  Such  public  members, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  grade  GS-18.  as  provided  In  the 
Greneral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Ckivernment 
service  employed  Intermittently.  Anyone 
who  has  been  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  be 
ineligible  to  serve  as  a  public  member  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  (1)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  annually  to  review  matters  referred  to 
It  by  any  State  or  local  public  agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
such  meetings,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  re- 
view all  Information  relating  to  any  request 
for  mitigation  of  an  authorized  project,  and 
to  recommend  changes  in  the  project  that 
can  be  achieved  administratively  or  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  Any  recommendation  by 
the  Board  shall  Include  a  statement  evaluat- 
ing the  equity  of  the  mitigation  request;  an 
estimate.  If  appropriate,  of  the  cost  of  such 
alteration  and  the  effect  such  cost  would  have 
on  the  relation  of  total  project  benefits  to 
costs:  an  explanation  of  how  the  mitigation 
request  meets  or  falls  to  meet  established  na- 
tional water  resources  policy.  Recommenda- 
tions by  the  Board  are  advisory  and  not  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

(2)  A  copy  of  any  recommendation  by  the 
Board  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpwrtatlon 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
any  interested  State  or  local  public  agency. 
Following  a  review  of  any  such  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any 
decision  or  proposal  ba.«:ed  upon  such  recom- 
mendation, together  with  a  statement  detail- 
ing any  disagreement  with  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendation. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "miti- 
gation" means  any  change  in  project  opera- 
tions, any  construction  of  new  facilities  or 
devices  that  would  alleviate  any  anticipated 
or  actual  damages,  or  other  adverse  and  de- 
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finable  unintended  effects,  or  aily 
requirements  for  local  Interests 
pay  for,  or  sbare  In  the  costs  of 
of  any  project  undertaken  by 
of  the  Army,   acting  throiigh 
Engineers. 

(e)  The  Board  shall,  from  tlm< 
port  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
tee   on    Public    and    Transport* 
House    of    Representatives    on 
problem  areas  brought  before  It 
opinions,    together   with   any 
changes  In  the  procedures  or 
Secretary  of  the  Army  acting 
Chief  of  Engineers,  that  would 
problems  In  future  projects 

(f )  The  sum  of  $250,000 
fiscal  year  ending  September  31 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  eac 
to  carry  out  this  section. 
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—  NFW  SECTION    1 

This  section  establishes  a 
sure  that  ou  any  water  resourc 
which  a  single  land  owner  can 
to  receive  at  least  10  percent  of 
benefits,  that  owner  shall  be 
to  contribute  half  the  cost  of 
of  the  Improvements  that  relate 
fits.  Tho  actual  cash  contrlbutlcti 
be  made  prior  to  construction, 
struction  can  go  fiwward  wlthoul 
from  tho  landowners  that  he 
contribution  either  initially  or 
the    time    he    realizes    the 
through  development,  sale  or 
fied  land  use. 

A  number  of  projects  In  this 
aspects  that  create  windfall 
owners  of  Ipnd  adjacent  to 
This  Is  particularly  evident  In 
one  project  where  the  Corps  h 
that  the  single  owner  of  land  In 
area  can  expect  to  receive  a  $3,i: 
fall  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  pro 

The  Committee  believes  that  It 
able  national  policy  that  such 
required  to  share  directly  In 
costs,  since  they  will  be  direct 
beneficiaries. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  10 
Is  arbitrary.  But  It  Is  expected 
v.lll  make  a  study  of  this  ques 
proposing  future  legislation  thit 
equitable  treatment  to  all  reel 
windfall  land   enhancement 
such  benefits  are  widely  dlstr 
many   land    owners,    the    Co 
nlzes  that  there  may  be  no  prac 
tho  Federal  taxpayer  can  be 
of  those  costs. 

NEV»  SECTION    2 

This  section  augments  the 
Congress  over  the  work  under  t 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
strains  the  present  broad 
Corps  to  move  forward  on 
navigation  projects,  without  specll 
slonal  approval,  and  prescribes 
cretlon  is  limited  to  projects  th 
than  $10,000,000.  In  line  with  the 
provisions  In  this  bill,  this  se< 
moves  the  outdated  prohibition 
Act  against   the  charging  of 
operated  by  the  Chief  of  Engine^ 

The  authorizing  Committees 
;;ave    beon    bypassed    In    the 
cislons  m  planning  and 
Jor  navigational  replacement 
issue  became  most  evident  when 
halted  reconstruction  of  Locks 
at  Alton,  Illinois,  because  It  had 
iJlegally  under  the   1909  Act.  Th 
of  the  Army  ha.s  stated  that  he  w 
tlnuo   to   iwe   this    discretionary 
until  clarified  by  Congress 

Under    the   new    procedures    Ir 
the  Chief  may  only  rebuild  a 
continuing  authority  If  it  will 
$10,000,000.  and  if  the  work  In  nc 
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change  In  the  capacity  of  location  of  the  project.  This 

to  provide,  section  makes  it  clear   that  any  such   "re- 

my  features  habillt&tlon"  that  costs  more  than  $10,000,- 

Secretary  COO  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  full 

Chief  of  authorization,  as  If  It  were  a  new  project. 

NrW    SECTION     3 

When  submitting  any  report  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  Involves  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  re- 
quired to  provide  Information  in  the  report 
document  on  the  possibility  of  failure  of  the 
facility  due  to  design  or  geologic  factors.  This 
information  must  identify  the  potential  im- 
pact of  a  failure,  as  well  as  Information  on 
those  features  in  the  project's  design  that 
will  prevent  or  lessen  the  possibility  of  such 
a  failure.  The  Committee  believes  this  will 
provide  valuable  Information  ta  assure 
against  future  dam  failures. 

NEW    SECTTON    4 

This  section  directs  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  when 
making  any  project  report  to  the  Public 
Works  Committees  that  Involves  recreational 
facilities  on  other  recreational  projects  in 
the  general  project  area.  This  is  necessary 
because  it  appears  that  many  recreational 
"benefits"  may  sometimes  be  overstated  be- 
cause of  competing  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, or  may  prove  to  be  simply  a  transfer  of 
recreational  benefits  from  other  facilities, 
and  thus  not  truly  an  increase  In  recrea- 
tional benefits  for  the  nation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "gen- 
eral area  of  the  project"  means  an  area 
within  driving  distance  for  a  family  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  the 
recreational  site  were  not  constructed. 

NEW     SECTION     7 

This  section  establishes  a  three  member 
Water  Resources  Mitigation  Advisory  Board 
that  will  assist  the  Congress  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  resolving  Issues  and  prob- 
lems surrounding  Corps  projects.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  a  Federal  employee. 
The  other  two  shall  be  members  of  the  pvib- 
lic,  appointed  by  the  President,  to  serve  for 
three  year  terms.  The  only  limitation  on  the 
public  members  Is  that  they  must  never 
have  seri  ed  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
public  members  are  not  expected  to  serve 
full-time,  but  will  be  compensated  on  a  per 
diem  basis  and  given  tra\el  expenses. 

The  Board  is  required  to  meet  at  least 
quarterly  to  review  mitigation  requests,  and 
then  the  Board  is  expected  to  recommend  a 
solution  to  any  mitigation  requests  by  local 
agencies.  Tl-.ese  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  shall  be  advisory. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  section,  mitigation 
Is  defined  as  any  change  in  project  opera- 
tions or  construction  of  new  facilities  to 
alleviate  any  possible  damages,  or  any  change 
in  local  cost  sharing  involving  established 
national  policy.  The  Board  shall  review  re- 
quests for  mitigation  presented  by  either 
State  or  local  public  agencies,  the  Ccrps  of 
Engineers,  or  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  and  then  issue  advisory 
opinions.  The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
consider  controversies  surrounding  Corps 
projects  whether  it  be  a  request  concerning 
damages,  project  scope,  or  Federal-local  cost 
sharing. 

The  Board  is  expect.ed  to  report  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  with  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  Congressional  or  Corps 
of  Engineers  practices  and  procedures,  to 
prevent  such  problems  from  arising  in  fu- 
ture authorized  projects. 

The  Committee  on  Pvibllc  Works  has  long 

wrestled    with    the    difficulties    Inherent    in 

mitigating   damages   related   to   projects   of 

the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  dlflicul- 

thls   bill,      ^'63  arise  in  this  way:  The  Congress  directs 

prefect  on  his      the  Corps  to  survey  a  water  reso-.irces  prob- 

coft  less  than      lem.  The  Corps  does  so.  and  recommends  a 

way  alters      strtictural  answer.  The  Congresa  authorizes 
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the  project,  which  might  Involve  a  dam  or 
a  channel  or  a  levee.  Then  the  Corps  con- 
structs the  project.  Then  problems  appear  as 
unexpected  or  undesired  side  effects  from  the 
project.  On  review,  the  Corps  may  argue  that 
no  relationship  between  the  project  and  the 
local  problem  can  be  established.  Therefore, 
the  Corps  says,  the  Federal  taxpayer  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  the  responsibility 
to  repair  or  replace  the  local  problem.  But 
local  residents  are  convinced  they  are  faced 
with  costs  Imposed  by  the  Federal  project 
built  for  national  benefits. 

Under  present  procedures,  there  is  no  re- 
course for  an  independent  evaluation.  There 
is  no  way  for  the  community  to  obtain  a  fair 
study  of  the  problem  and  its  relationship  to 
the  project.  At  best,  the  community  can  ob- 
tain an  ad  hoc  decision,  which  may  not  be 
based  on  a  fiill  understanding  of  the  facts 
and  policy. 

This  section  provides  a  mechanism  to  re- 
solve such  mitigation  issues.  This  issue  was 
addressed  during  Committee  hearings  with 
the  Corps.  The  Corps  discussed  the  reason- 
ableness 01"  creating  a  body  somewhat  like  its 
Board  of  Contract  Review,  to  review  requests 
for  mitigatio.i.  "If  there  were  some  group 
which  would  arbitrate  ...  we  certainly 
would  have  no  problem  ...  If  such  an  arbi- 
tration group  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress ...  it  would  also,  I  think,  tend  to  re- 
duce litigation,"  the  Corps  testified. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that  the  three 
member  board  will  have  no  power  to  direct 
a  course  of  action.  But  the  Committee  antici- 
pates that  the  board's  recommendations  will 
be  useful  to  the  Corps  and  to  the  Congress 
in  weighing  the  equities  and  justification  for 
the  mitigation  proposed. 

Creation  of  such  a  board,  of  course,  does 
not  relieve  the  Corps  or  the  Congress  of  Its 
responsibilities.  Such  a  board  will  merely 
provide  the  public  and  the  Congress  vclth  ex- 
pert and  Independent  guidance  on  what  de- 
cision appears  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON : 

S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft 
u.se  tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the 
gasoline  tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft 
operator  with  the  consent  of  the  farmer, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agricultural 
aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax,  and 
provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  tlie  agricultural  aircraft  operator 
with  the  consent  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  would  exempt  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax  those  aircraft  equipped  for  and  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  agricultural  aircraft 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  part  137  of  title  14  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  treat  equitably  those  crop 
dusters  and  other  operators  engaged  in 
agricultural  aviation  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  a  user  tax  that  provides  little 
direct  benefit  to  them  in  return. 

The  new  aviation  user  taxes  were  au- 
thorized in  title  II  of  Public  Law  91-258, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970.  This  act  exempts  from  the  7  cents 
per  gallon  tax  any  fuel  used  for  farming 
purposes.  Section  202(f)  of  the  act — title 
II — reads  as  follows : 

EXEMPTION  FOR  FORM  USE: 

(1)  Exemption. — Under  regiilations  pre- 
.scribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  no 
tax  shall  be  Imposed  under  this  section  on 
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any  liquid  sold  for  use  or  used  on  a  farm  for 
farming  purposes. 

My  bill  would  permit  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  aviation  to  be  directly 
eligible  for  the  exemption  from  the  7 
cents  per  gallon  fuel  tax  authorized  for 
farming  operations.  The  operator  of  air- 
craft engaged  exclusively  in  agricultural 
operations  would  be  treated  as  the  opera- 
tor of  the  farm  with  respect  to  the  fuel 
tax,  after  obtaining  the  written  consent 
of  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  qualify 
the  professional  agricultural  flyer  for  the 
fuel  tax  exemption.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  to  exempt  owners  or  operators  of 
farms  from  the  fuel  tax  used  in  agricul- 
tural aviation  while  requiring  the  profes- 
sional agricultural  aviator  to  pay  that 
tax,  or  obtain  his  fuel  from  the  farmer 
who  contracts  for  his  services. 

I  believe  the  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day will  stimulate  the  development  of 
that  agricultural  aviation  system  so  ur- 
gently required  in  our  farming  regions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  consider  carefully 
this  legislation.  The  position  of  the  pro- 
fessional agricultural  aviator  should  not 
be  jeopardized  by  technicalities  when  he 
clearly  meets  the  general  criteria  for  ex- 
emption from  the  payment  of  the  gaso- 
line tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  775 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4493  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(special  rules  relating  to  tax  on  use  of  civil 
aircraft)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Exemption  of  Aircraft  Used  in  Acri- 
cultitral  Operations. — No  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  section  4491  on  the  use  of  any  air- 
craft if  such  aircraft  is  equipped  for  and 
exclusively  engaged  in  agricultural  aircraft 
operations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  part  137  of  title  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6420(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  farming 
purposes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section  6427 
(c).  If  (1)  the  use  of  any  liquid  as  a  fuel  on 
a  farm  for  farming  purposes  is  in  an  aircraft 
and  by  an  aerial  applicator  who  was  the  ac- 
tual ultimate  purchaser  thereof,  and  (ii)  the 
owner,  tenant,  or  operator  of  the  farm  has 
waived  in  writing  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  his 
right  to  any  payment,  credit,  or  refund  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  such  liquid,  then 
such  aerial  applicator  shall  be  treated  as  the 
operator  of  the  farm  with  respect  to  such 
liquid." 


By  Mr.  ALLEN : 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  law  enforcement  officers  not 
employed  by  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POLICE    AND    FIREFIGHTER    PENSION    SUPPLEMENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  sup- 
plement State  and  local  pension  benefits 
received  by  law  enforcement  officers  and 


firefighters.  During  the  94th  Congress 
I  introduced  S.  3591,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  S.  3666,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Both 
measures  were  similar  to  the  bill  I  am 
now  introducing.  This  legislation  was 
also  considered  in  the  last  Congress  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  366  when  that 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  in  July  of 
1976,  but  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  a 
m.ajority  felt  that  the  measure  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  consideration  in 
committee  to  warrant  its  adoption  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  H.R.  366  which  did 
later  become  Public  Law  94-430,  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  Benefit  Act  of 
1976. 

As  Senators  know.  State  and  local 
policemen  and  firefighters  are  frequently 
called  upon  by  the  nature  of  their  jobs 
to  risk  their  lives  for  the  public  good. 
Often  these  officers  place  their  lives  in 
danger  to  enforce  Federal  law.  Almost 
invariably.  State  and  local  police  and 
fire  officials  give  their  full  cooperation  to 
Federal  officials  in  helping  enforce  Fed- 
eral law  and  in  helping  to  resolve  prob- 
lems which  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tlie  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits 
Act  recognizes  the  Federal  component 
of  the  duties  performed  by  State  and  lo- 
cal police  and  fire  officials  by  providing 
a  $50,000  death  benefit  to  the  families 
of  policemen  or  firemen  who  lose  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  further 
recognize  the  large  contribution  of  time, 
dedication,  and  service  rendered  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  these  State  and 
local  officers  who  now  receive  no  com- 
pensation whatsoever  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  who  are  in  many  in- 
stances undercompensated  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  which  they  serve. 
Moreover,  in  many  more  instances,  State 
and  local  pension  plans  for  retired  fire- 
men and  police  officers  are  clearly  inade- 
quate and  fall  far  short  of  a  retirement 
program  reflecting  the  actual  risks  taken 
End  services  rendered  by  officers  and 
firemen.  In  view  of  the  Federal  com.po- 
nent  of  their  service,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
accept  its  responsibility  toward  these  of- 
ficers by  supplementing  their  retirement 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  calls  for  a  sup- 
plement of  25  percent  of  the  amount  be- 
ing received  by  a  retired  officer  under  a 
State  or  local  pension  plan.  I  believe  that 
contribution  is  modest  when  considered 
against  the  substantial  services  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  these 
State  and  local  employees.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  prompt 
consideration  in  committee  and  that  a 
study  be  made  to  determine  the  budg- 
etary impact  of  the  measure  so  that  an 
accurate  assessment  can  be  made  of  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  support  at  the  level  specified  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  will  support  a  favorable  rejxjrt 
by  the  committee  and  that  thereafter  the 
Congress  will  act  rapidly  to  enact  the 
measure  into  law. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen) : 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  serving  certain 
areas  within  the  national  park  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

grand    CANYON    PARK    SCHOOL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  GoLDWATER,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  will  alle- 
viate the  very  serious  financial  difficul- 
ty of  the  Grand  Canyon  Unified  School 
District.  Located  wholly  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  the  school 
district  currently  provides  education  for 
243  cliildren  within  the  park  area.  Of 
this  nvunber,  116  students  are  children  of 
Federal  employees,  and  122  are  children 
of  non-Federal  employees  living  on  fed- 
erally owned  land  who  do  not  pay  State 
or  local  property  taxes.  Only  five  stu- 
dents come  from  families  who  pay  school 
property  taxes.  To  further  exacerbate 
the  problem,  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  the  Park  Service  predicts  that  the 
school  population  will  increase  to  over 
590  in  the  next  5  years — more  than  twice 
the  present  enrollment. 

The  board  of  education  has  tried  hard 
but  unsuccessfully  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able tax  rat«.  The  situation  over  the 
years  has  steadily  deteriorated;  it  is  now 
obviously  as  unfair  as  it  is  unusual.  The 
property  tax  rate  in  the  school  district 
is  $8.77,  reflecting  an  increase  of  more 
than  $1.20  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation 
over  the  last  school  year.  To  underscore 
the  severity  of  the  situation,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  $9.92  tax  rate  is  projected 
for  the  1977-78  school  year. 

Presently,  the  tax  base  is  $4,596,461,  a 
decrease  of  almost  $60,000  from  the 
1975-76  school  year.  This  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  support  even  a  below-average 
school  district.  The  tax  base  consists  to 
a  large  extent  of  railroad  rights-of-way 
held  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  not  run  a  train  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  for  several  years,  and 
recently  removed  some  of  its  spur  tracks. 
If  the  company  should  decide  to  with- 
draw entirely,  its  rights-of-way  would 
revert  to  the  status  of  untaxable  Federal 
land,  dealing  a  crushing  blow  to  the  re- 
maining taxpayers  who  would  have  to 
make  up  for  the  loss. 

School  facilities  have  been  stripped  to 
the  bare  essentials.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  teaching  agriculture,  art,  office  man- 
agement, and  other  vocational  courses 
found  in  comprehensive  schools.  Physical 
education  facilities  are  lacking.  There  Is 
not  enough  money  to  adequately  main- 
tain buildings.  Power  and  heating  defi- 
ciencies are  a  recurrent  problem. 

Many  alternatives  to  Federal  assist- 
ance have  been  explored.  The  district 
sought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Wil- 
liams, Ariz.,  School  District,  but  was  re- 
jected because  the  Grand  Canyon  School 
District's  tax  burden  would  have  substan- 
tially increased  the  Williams  District's 
tax  rate.  Another  alternative  considered 
was  to  dissolve  the  school  district  and 
bus  students  either  to  Flagstaff.  80  miles, 
or  Williams,  60  miles.  Severe  northern 
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Arizona  winter  months, 
this  proposal  Impractical  and 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation 
troduced    today   not    only 
measure  of  relief  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  School  Distrllt 
sures  that  the  school  district 
means  to  survive.  The 
vides  two  separate  avenues 
eral     Government's 
Grand  Canyon  School  Districi 
First,  it  allows  the  Secretary 
terior  to  make  direct 
school  district  from  revenue! 
through    the    operation    of 
Canyon  Park.  These  moneys 
primarily  used  for  operation 
tenance  costs.  The  second 
vides  authority  to  the  Secretaity 
into  cooperative  agreements 
and  local  agencies  for  the 
school  facilities,  the  construction 
pansion  of  school  facilities, 
butions  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  the  Secretary  to  cover 
educational  services. 

Authorized  payments  are 
formula  of  pupils  who  are 
persons  engaged  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
and  who  are  living  at  or  near 
upon  real  property  of  the  Uniied 
not  subject  to  taxation  by 
agencies. 

This  means  that  If  60  ^ 
students  are  dependents  of  . 
ployees,  then  60  percent  of 
school  budget  will  be  provided 

revenues.  Presently,  this 

proximately  $390,000.  Of  cours^ 
act  amount  would  vary  from  y 

Senator  Fannin,  my 

decessor,  offered  this  bill  as 
ment  during  the  Committee 
and    Insular    Affairs' 
H.R.  9719.  The  amendment  w 
by   the  Senate  Interior 
markup  and  reported  to  the 
as  an  amended  version  of  H.R 
the  time  the  amended  bill  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  . 
had  already  adjourned.  Rather 
the  entire  bill,  H.R.  9719,  as  , 
House,  was  substituted  and 
passed  the  Senate.  There  is 
cation  that  a  Hoase-Senate 
would  have  retained  Senator 
amendment. 

Legislation  such  as  this  has  . 
A  similar  provision  was  enacted 
relative  to  Yellowstone  National 
This  Yellowstone  concept  shoi|ld 
tended  In  order  to  correct  an 
ble  financial  situation,  and  tc 
the  quality  of  education  availaple 
district's  students. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
follows : 

S.  778 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the   United 
America   in    Congress   assembled 
notwithstanding  any  other  provls  on 
to  the  effect  that  revenues  mxist 
to   a  special   account   In   the 
appropriation   for  outdoor   recreation 
tlons.  under  such  regulations  as 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior 
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ments  may  be  made,  as  provided  herein.  In 
advance  or  otherwise,  from  any  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  visitors  to 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  to  the  appro- 
priate school  district  or  districts  serving  that 
park,  as  reimbursement  for  educational  fa- 
cilities (Including,  where  appropriate,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  school)  furnished  by 
the  said  district  or  districts  to  pviplls  who  are 
dependents  of  persons  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
park  and  living  at  or  near  the  park  upon  real 
property  of  the  United  States  not  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  State  or  local  agencies;  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  payments  for  any  school  year 
for  the  aforesaid  purpose  shall  not  exceed 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining such  facilities  which  the  number  of 
pupils,  in  average  daily  attendance  during 
that  year,  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils In  average  daily  attendance  at  those 
schools  for  that  year. 

(b)  If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  aforesaid  educational  facil- 
ities cannot  be  provided  adequately  and  pay- 
ment made  therefore  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  as 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  may  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  States  or 
local  agencies  for  ( 1 )  the  operation  of  school 
facilities,  (2)  for  the  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  local  facilities  at  Federal  expense, 
and  (3)  for  contribution  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  an  equitable  basis  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary,  to  cover  the  increased  cost 
to  local  agencies  for  providing  the  educa- 
tional services  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
maintain  hereafter  in  a  special  fund  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  park  revenues,  based 
upon  estimates  to  be  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  to  expend  the 
same  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 
S.  780.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  new 
consumer  price  index  for  older  Ameri- 
cans for  calculating  automatic  cost-of- 
living  benefit  increases,  to  provide  for 
semiannual  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
to  modify  the  social  security  retirement 
test;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  FINANCIAL  SECURITT  ACT 
or  1977 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide financial  relief  to  older  Americans 
and  improve  the  social  security  program. 

This  bill  would  make  three  simple,  yet 
significant,  changes  in  the  way  benefits 
are  calculated.  First,  it  would  establish 
a  special  consumer  price  index  for  older 
Americans.  Second,  it  would  adiust  bene- 
fits for  inflation  twice  a  year  instead  of 
once  a  year  as  under  present  law.  Third, 
it  would  liberalize  the  retirement  test  so 
that  older  workers  may  keep  more  of 
their  benefits. 

As  each  year  goes  by,  senior  citizens 
and  other  social  security  and  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries fall  further  and  further  behind 
inflation.  Public  Law  92-336.  which  was 
enacted  in  1972,  directlv  tied  increases  in 
social  security  payments  to  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  While  this 
law  represents  one  of  the  best  improve- 
ments in  the  program  since  its  inception, 
it  connected  benefit  increases  to  an  in- 
dex that  does  not  acciu-ately  reflect  the 
actual  spending  patterns  of  the  elderly. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index,  CPI,  Is 
based  upon  the  budgets  of  urban  wage 


earners  and  clerical  workers  and  their 
families.  This  presents  a  problem  for 
elderly  social  security  recipients,  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  consumer  expenditures 
survey  of  1960-61,  the  most  recent  data 
we  have  on  spending  patterns.  That 
survey  concluded  that  while  urban  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers  spend  17.9 
percent  of  their  budgets  for  food,  house- 
holds with  retired  heads  spend  22.4  per- 
cent for  that  purpose.  Likewise,  5.7  per- 
cent of  the  workers'  budget  goes  to 
medical  care,  but  for  retired  people  this 
increases  to  10.5  percent. 

In  summary,  workers  and  retired  peo- 
ple differ  greatly  in  their  spending  pat- 
terns. Food  and  medical  care  together 
account  for  one-third  of  the  retird 
household's  expenses,  but  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  working  household's 
expenses. 

This  discrepancy  is  magnified  further 
by  the  dramatic  cost  increases  in  food 
and  medical  care  during  the  past  several 
years.  When  medical  care  costs  increase 
bv  10  percent  in  1  year — as  they  did  in 
1976 — a  tremendous  burden  is  placed  on 
social  security  beneficiaries,  because  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  only  partially 
accounts  for  that  increase. 

For  this  reason,  a  special  index  must 
be  devised  that  is  relevant  to  older  Amer- 
icans. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  now  prepares  the  monthly  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  certainly  has  the 
technical  know-how  to  accomplish  this 
task.  While  such  a  change  would  be  of 
small  cost  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
senior  citizens  who  depend  upon  the 
benefits  for  their  financial  security. 

At  the  present  time,  social  security 
benefits  are  increased  only  once  a  year — 
in  July — to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  year  ending  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  long  delay  in  the  adjustment 
of  social  security  benefits  from  the  time 
the  actual  cost  increases  occur. 

For  example,  if  food  prices  increase 
significantly  during  the  fall  of  a  given 
year,  a  social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment would  not  take  effect  until  the 
following  July.  In  such  a  case,  the  elderly 
would  suffer  the  burden  of  inflation  for 
10  months  teforc  receiving  a  benefit  in- 
crease. 

To  reduce  the  hardship  resulting  froro 
inflation,  this  bill  would  instruct  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  to  makfi 
cost-of-living  adjustments  twice  a  year 
rather  than  just  once.  One  adjustment 
would  continue  to  occur  in  July,  account- 
ing for  the  6-month  period  through  the 
previous  March.  The  new  adjustment 
would  take  place  in  January,  to  account 
for  the  inflation  during  the  6  months 
ending  in  the  previous  September. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
change  the  earnings  limitation  in  the  so- 
cial security  program.  At  the  present 
time,  beneficiaries  under  age  72  are  al- 
lowed to  earn  $3,000  a  year  without  a  re- 
duction in  benefits.  However,  beyond 
that  point,  benefits  are  decreased  $1  for 
every  $2  of  earned  income.  This  provi- 
sion— the  retirement  test — discourages 
older  people  from  working,  reduces  their 
income,  and  affects  their  ability  to  lead 
productive  and  meaningful  lives. 
Ten  bills  relating  to  the  social  security 
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retirement  test  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  95th  Congress.  So  far,  44 
Senators  of  both  parties  and  of  every 
ideological  bent  have  cosponsored  these 
bills.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  wide- 
spread Senate  support  for  a  modification 
of  the  earnings  limitation. 

Various  types  of  proposals  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  earnings, 
but  the  approach  I  favor  is  one  sug- 
gested by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  in  1975: 

The  Council  believes  that  the  most  appro- 
priate means  for  mitigating  the  disincentive 
effects  of  the  retirement  test  and  the  heavy 
burden  it  Imposes  on  low-Income  workers 
aged  65-71  Is  to  reduce  the  withholding 
rate  on  earnings  which  are  just  above  the 
exempt  amount. 

The  Council  concluded  that  the  best 
way  to  improve  the  retirement  test  is  to 
reduce  benefits  by  $1  for  every  $3 — 
rather  than  $2 — of  income  above  the 
ceiling,  Tliis  change  accomplishes  three 
objectives  that  many  of  the  earlier  bills 
fail  to  meet:  First,  the  social  security 
program  would  be  maintained  as  a  re- 
tirement program;  second,  greater  equity 
would  be  provided  to  those  older  Ameri- 
cans who  have  earned  income;  and 
third,  program  costs  would  not  be  sig- 
nificantly increased. 

The  three  provisions  of  this  bill  can 
and  should  be  enacted  during  the  95th 
Congress.  They  would  instill  in  older 
Americans  a  true  sense  of  financial  secu- 
rity and  would  restore  their  trust  in  the 
social  security  program  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schmitt)  : 

S.  782.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Sandia 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Cibola  National 
Forest,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Manzona 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Cibola  National 
Forest,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources. 

NEW    MEXICO    WILDERNESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Schmitt)  and  I  are 
intz'oducing  two  bills  to  create  wilderness 
areas  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

One  bill  pertains  to  land  in  the  Cibola 
National  Forest  adjacent  to  Albuquerque 
and  contains  two  tracts  of  land  of  about 
30,700  acres.  The  lands  are  located  in  the 
Sandia  Mountains  and  lie  along  the 
western  face  of  the  Mountains  overlook- 
ing Albuquerque. 

The  outstanding  scenic  beauty  found 
in  the  Sandias  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  public.  Rugged  cliffs  and  pin- 
nacles of  light-colored  granite  provide 
not  only  a  test  of  the  mountain  climber's 
skill,  but  also  a  scenic  grandeur  that  is 
always  present  but  ever  changing  with 
the  afternoon  light. 

The  Forest  Service  has  protected  this 
area  in  the  past  by  placing  primary  em- 
phasis on  scenic  beauty  in  many  areas. 
For  example,  the  entire  west  face  of  the 
Sandias  has  for  several  years  been 
within  a  special  management  unit  with 
actions  directed  at  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  scenic  values  of  the  land. 
The  Forest  Service  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  assuring  that  actions  which 


would  detract  from  the  scenic  beauty  are 
not  allowed. 

The  people  in  New  Mexico  appreciate 
the  fine  job  the  Forest  Service  has  done 
in  managing  these  lands.  However,  they 
would  like  the  added  protection.  Wilder- 
ness designation  would  provide  the  area. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  wilderness 
status  for  the  Manzano  Mountains  in 
Cibola  National  Forest.  This  area  is  lo- 
cated about  27  miles  southeast  of  Albu- 
querque and  the  unit  contains  approxi- 
mately 37,000  acres  of  land. 

The  area  proposed  for  wilderness  can 
be  reached  from  the  Albuquerque  metro- 
politan area  in  about  an  hours  driving 
time.  However,  the  area  is  true  wilder- 
ness in  nature  and  a  person  can  be 
totally  removed  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  city. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act  to  permit  certain 
employees  to  work  a  10-hour  day  in  the 
case  of  a  4-day  workweek,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  offering  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  of  1936  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  of  1962  to 
permit  employers  to  switch  to  a  4-day, 
40-hour  workweek  without  overtime  for 
workers  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
8  hours  in  1  day.  The  bill  also  amends 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
increase  the  premium  for  overtime  pay 
from  IV2  times  tlie  regular  rate  to  2 
times  the  regular  rate.  This  bill  would 
allow  firms  with  Government  contracts 
exceeding  $10,000  to  restructure  their 
workweek  to  a  4-day  schedule  while 
avoiding  the  increased  cost  of  a  longer 
workday.  It  would  increase  the  overtime 
employers  must  pay  for  working  employ- 
ees more  than  40  hours  per  week  thus 
helping  spread  jobs  more  evenly  among 
the  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  experi- 
ments with  the  4-day  workweek  have 
shown  considerable  promise,  and  some 
employers  and  employees  have  found  it 
to  be  an  arrangement  more  suited  to 
their  desires  and  circumstances  than  the 
5 -day  workweek.  Most  often,  the  reasons 
for  switching  to  a  4-day  workweek  have 
included  claims  of  greater  productivity 
and  lower  unit  cost;  reduced  absentee- 
ism, tardiness,  and  turnover;  higher 
weekly  output  due  to  reduced  startup 
and  closedown  time  relative  to  operat- 
ing time,  the  keying  of  work  schedules 
to  processing  time  for  a  specific  opera- 
tion rather  than  to  a  standard  work- 
week; more  "usuable  leisure"  time  for 
employees  due  to  a  50-percent  increase 
in  the  duration  of  the  weekend;  a  re- 
duction in  total  commuting  time  and 
associated  energy  costs;  and  reduced 
employee  working  costs  such  as  com- 
muting fares,  restaurant  lunches,  and 
child  care. 

Now,  because  of  the  natural  gas  crisis, 
the  4-dav  workweek  has  another  ad- 
vantage. For  many  work  places,  closing 
for  a  3-day  weekend  would  mean  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  energy  for  heating  purposes.  Building 


heat  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
without  endangering  the  health  of  em- 
ployees for  3  out  of  7  days  of  the  week. 
President  Carter  recently  noted  that  the 
4-day  workweek  option  would  be  helpful, 
but  for  some  firms — those  with  large 
Government  contracts — present  law 
would  penalize  the  employer  who  shifted 
to  a  4-day,  10-hour  per  day  workweek 
by  requiring  the  payment  of  overtime 
after  8  hours  in  each  day.  This  bill 
makes  it  possible  for  such  employers  to 
undertake  a  4-day,  10-hour  per  day 
workweek  without  such  a  penalty.  These 
employers  would  remain  subject  to  the 
overtime  penalty  after  10  hours  in  each 
day  and,  of  course,  after  40  hours  in 
each  week,  as  are  all  employers  under 
the  basic  law  governing  wages  and 
hours — the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

What  makes  this  proposal  different 
from  earlier  proposals  to  change  these 
restrictions  is  the  addition  of  an  in- 
creased premium  for  overtime  work.  I 
am  mindful,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
lengthy  struggle  which  organized  labor 
undertook  to  establish  the  8-hour  day, 
and  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of 
working  conditions  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century,  that  struggle  resulted 
in  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
working  lives  of  many  Americans.  I  can 
understand  the  reluctance  of  organized 
labor  to  alter  this  hard-won  pattern. 
However,  circumstances  change,  and  this 
country  is  no  longer  faced  with  the  in- 
human daily  hours  of  work  it  once  had. 
Now,  we  must  cope  with  an  energy  short- 
age which  threatens  the  livelihood  of  a 
good  many  people  and  which  is  bound 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  With 
many  examples  of  successful  4-day 
workweek  experiments  around  the  coun- 
try, this  option  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Nation's  energy  conservation  goals.  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  a  very  strong 
argument  can  be  made  against  the  4- 
day  workweek  on  the  basis  of  endanger- 
ing workers'  health  and  safety. 

The  passage  of  time  has  also  altered 
the  effectiveness  of  the  overtime  work 
provisions.  Because  of  increased  costs 
now  associated  with  hiring  new  workers, 
such  as  training  and  fringe  benefits, 
overtime  work  may  actually  be  a  bargain 
for  most  employers  compared  to  hiring 
unemployed  workers.  I  believe  this 
change  in  the  basic  wage  and  hour  law 
of  the  country  is  long  overdue. 

Another  helpful  effect  of  this  change 
would  be  the  hiring  of  more  workers — 
an  important  partial  solution  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  reducing  our  national 
unemployment  rate.  Statistics  show  that, 
during  the  past  20  years,  average  over- 
time hours  worked  per  week  in  manu- 
facturing have  ranged  from  2.0  hours 
to  3.9  hours.  Dr.  Ronald  G.  Ehrenberg 
has  analyzed  the  effects  of  changing 
the  overtime  premium  from  one-and-a- 
half  to  twice  the  straight  time  rate  on 
employment  in  manufacturins  indus- 
tries. Assuming  that  the  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  overtime  was  translated  into  addi- 
tional full-time  jobs,  he  concluded  that 
for  the  majority  of  the  16  manufactur- 
ing industries  studied  the  increase  in 
employment  was  on  the  order  of  1  to  3 
percent,  and  that  the  increase  in  full- 
time  jobs  was  on  the  order  of  218,000. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  these 
In  the  basic  wage  and  hour 
Nation  are  needed  to  provide  us 
ditional  flexibility  to  help  us 
dual  problem  of  energy  conserv4t 
unemployment  and  I  urge 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  b( 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.    783 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  a 
of  Representatives  of  the   United 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 
tJon  1(c)   of  the  .^ct  of  June  30, 
monly  known  as  the  Walsh-Healej 
U.S.C.  35)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
colon  a  comma  and   the  following 
the  case  of  a  four-day  worlcweek, 
of  ten  hours  In  any  one  day  or  in 
forty  hours  in  any  one  week.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(a)  of  the  Con 
Hours    Standards    Act     (40    U.S.C. 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  th 
following  new  sentence :    "In   the 
four-day  workweek,  the  increased 
provided  by  the  preceding  sentence 
ply  only  to  hours  worked  in  exce^ 
hours  in  any  calendar  day.  or  in 
forty  hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the 
be.'. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by 
1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  afTect 
bargaining  agreements  in  effect  on 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.   4.    (a)    Section  7  of  the 
Standards    Act    of    1933    (42    U.S.C 
amended    by   striking    "one    and 
wherever  it  appears  and  substitutinfe 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  thi 
shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
consideration  of  applicants  to 
schools;   to  the  Committee  on 
Resources. 

UNBIASED    CONSroERATION    OF    APPLICANTS    TO 
MEDICAL     SCHOOLS 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President 
many  years  this  country  has 
bating  the  subject  of  abortion, 
month  ago  we  in  Washington  sa 
sands  of  people  come  to  our  city 
onstrate  their  belief  that  abortioi 
once  again  be  outlawed  in  our 
week  later  leaders  on  the  other 
the  question  also  held  meetings 
bied  our  offices. 

While  some  people  try  to  portray 
issue  as  solely  the  concern  of 
hgion,  in  fact  there  are  many 
all  faiths  on  each  side  of  the 
It  is  an  important  issue,  touchin 
on  the  vital  question  of  determin 
life  begins  and  the  conflict 
woman's  decision  to  terminate 
nancy  and  the  power  of  the  Gov 
to  protect  the  unborn.  Tliese  a 
tions  on  which  reasonable  and 
ful  men  and  women  can  and  do  coffer 
is  one  of  the  strengths  of  our  sy 
government  that  we  allow  and 
debate  on  problems  like  this. 

Several   years   ago   Congress 
legislation  guaranteeing  the  freejdom 
conscience  of  peoole  in  the  medic  al 
fession.  We  acted  to  prevent  any 
or  other  health  professional  froii 
required    to    participate    in 
against  his  or  her  wUl.  I  believe 
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a  sound  resolution  of  the  problem.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  everyone  would 
agree  with  its  underlying  philosophy  of 
freedom. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  disturbed  to  learn 
that  some  medical  schools  in  their  ad- 
missions process  are  attempting  to  screen 
out  people  who  do  not  support  abortion 
on  demand.  In  a  recent  article,  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Diamond  of  Chicago  reported  on  a 
survey  he  conducted  of  American  medi- 
cal schools.  He  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber   asked    prospective    students    their 
views  on  abortion  and  sterilization,  and 
some  said  that  opposition  to  abortion 
would  be  considered  as  a  negative  factor 
affecting  a  student's  chances  of  admis- 
sion. Many  schools  Indicated  that  op- 
position to  abortion  could  create  admin- 
istrative difficulties  at  their  school,  and 
that  might  well  be  reflected  in  the  ad- 
mission process.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  the  end  of  this  statement,  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Diamond's  article,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  February  1976  issue  of 
Llnacre  Quarterly. 

I  have  obtained  a  case  history  of  what 
happens  when  a  student  is  questioned 
about  his  views  on  abortion.  John 
Mackey,  a  Washington  attorney,  spoke 
with  a  student  recently  who  is  now  in 
the  medical  school  admissions  process. 
Because  the  student  still  has  applications 
pending,  he  has  asked  that  he  not  be 
identified  publicly  at  this  time.  The  stu- 
dent was  interviewed  by  a  doctor  who 
questioned  him  not  on  the  scientific  or 
medical  basis  of  his  behefs  on  abortion, 
but  on  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of 
the  subject.  He  felt  very  hampered  dur- 
ing the  Interview  because  he  had  to  de- 
fend his  religious  feelings,  even  though 
he  feels  those  beliefs  are  Irrelevant  to  his 
Qualifications  to  be  a  doctor.  A  copy  of 
Mr.  Macky's  notes  on  the  interview  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  decided 
some  time  ago  that  there  Is  no  place  for 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  in  our 
society.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  no 
Federal  money  can  go  to  any  school 
which  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  religion.  Therefore,  it  disturbs  me 
considerably  that  some  medical  schools 
anpear  to  be  discriminating  on  the  basis 
of  an  opinion  founded  on  religious  or 
moral  grounds.  At  present  there  are 
many  doctors  in  this  country  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  current  state  of  the  law 
on  abortion;  I  fear  that  some  medical 
s-hools.  by  actions  they  take  today,  may 
eliminate  this  dissent  in  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  prolife  or 
prochoice.  It  is  a  question  of  freedom 
of  conscience,  of  whether  we  will  allow 
some  occupations  to  be  closed  to  people 
because  of  their  sincerely  held  moral 
beliefs. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  problem  in 
the  future,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  prevent  any  school  or 
other  institution  that  receives  Federal 
funds  from  inquiring  into  the  abortion 
views  of  prospective  students. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ask  these  schools 
not  to  discriminate,  because  with  100 
applicants  for  every  opening  in  medi- 
cal school,  a  reason  can  always  be 
found  to  reject  any  applicant.  The  only 
way  we  can  be  sure  that  a  student's  views 
on  abortion  and  sterilization  do  not  come 


into  play  is  to  forestall  the  question  from 
the  start.  My  bill  today  will  protect  the 
freedom  of  conscience  of  persons  enter- 
ing the  medical  profession.  I  hope  it  will 
receive  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Diamond's  article  and  Mr.  Mackey 's 
notes  to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Do  THE  Medical  Schools  Discriminate 
Against  Anti-Abortion  Applicants? 

(By  Eugene  F.  Diamond,  M.D.) 
The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Phy- 
sicians' Guilds  has  received  numerous  re- 
ports, in  recent  years,  from  candidates  ap- 
plying for  medical  schools  who  felt  that 
their  chances  for  admission  wre  being  com- 
promised by  their  viewpoint  on  abortion  as 
it  contrasted  with  that  of  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  an  admission  committee.  These  re- 
ports were  largely  anecdotal  or  hearsay  ac- 
counts of  unfriendly  questioning  in  Inter- 
views, entrapment  alternatives  In  interroga- 
tion or  overt  expressions  of  displeasure  with 
the  expression  of  anti-abortion  sentiments. 
The  initial  reaction  to  most  of  these  com- 
plaints was  skepticism.  Most  medical  schools 
will  process  7,000-10,000  applications  for 
100-200  places  in  the  freshman  class.  Many 
highly  qualified  candidates  will,  nonethe- 
less, fall  to  survive  this  harrowing  selection 
process  because  other  candidates  will  have 
higher  grade  point  averages,  better  MCAI 
scores,  or  diplomas  from  more  prestigious 
undergraduate  Institutions.  It  would  not  be 
unexpected  for  a  candidate  with  a  3.25 
grade  point  from  a  small  school,  and  medical 
aptitude  scores  in  the  500  range,  to  lose 
out  in  the  cruel  lottery  of  applicant  excel- 
lence. Were  the  complaints  we  were  hearing 
merely  attempts  to  rationalize  failure  In  a 
bitterly  disappointed,  highly  achieving  stu- 
dent? Were  experiences  in  Interviews  only 
devil's  advocate  attempts  to  appraise  an 
ability  to  defend  one's  position?  Was  this 
just  another  instaiice  of  a  paranoid  inter- 
pretation of  an  objectively  structured  eval- 
uation process? 

The  accumulation  of  complaints,  some  of 
which  seemed  to  have  substance  and  cre- 
dence, led  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration to  appoint  an  ad-hoc  Committee 
on  Medical  School  Discrimination  to  eval- 
uate the  legitimacy  of  the  allegations.  It 
was  decided  to  survey  the  admission  pre^:- 
tlces  of  all  medical  schools  by  questionnaire. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  108  medical 
schooLs  and  completed  questionnaires  or 
narrative  commentaries  were  received  from 
sixty  institutions.  Thp  rpsults  of  the  sur- 
vey were  as  follows: 

1 1 )  Does  the  application  process  at  your 
institution  concerii  Itself  with  the  ethical 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  vour  applicants? 
37  yes,  13  no,  10  possibly. 

The  general  tenor  of  commentary,  when 
written,  on  this  question  was  that  the  insti- 
tutions were  Interested  in  the  general  ethical 
orientation  of  applicants  as  well  as  their 
moral  character.  Interest  In  specific  ethical 
attitudes  was  denied  by  eight  respondents 
who  answered  "yes"  to  this  question. 

(2)  Are  these  attitudes  ascertained  by  a 
written  attltudinal  survey?  66  no,  4  not  an- 
swered. 

In  spite  of  the  unanimous  denial  of  this 
practice,  applicants  to  two  state  institutions 
claimed  to  have  been  asked  to  complete  such 
questionnaires.  A  member  of  the  admission 
committee  at  one  of  these  Institutions  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  questionnaire  had  been 
used  for  a  time  but  had  been  abandoned  as 
a  result  of  an  intramural  protest  from  some 
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faculty  members  In  th©  Institution.  Copies 
of  this  survey  were  not  available  for  review. 

(3)  Are  ethical  opinions  elicited  In  an  In- 
terview? 49  yes,  7  no,  4  not  answered. 

The  responses  to  this  question,  in  general, 
emphasized  the  prerogatives  of  the  inter- 
viewer to  Introduce  such  questions  at  hla 
discretion.  Several  respondents  Included  a 
disclaimer  which  denied  that  responses  to 
such  questions  were  ever  made  a  part  of  the 
record  or  "processed"  In  advancing  the  ap- 
plication. It  would  appear,  from  the  re- 
sponses, that  most  Institutions  allow  un- 
structured Interviews  with  a  free  range  of 
discussion  over  Issues  selected  by  the  Inter- 
viewer. Negative  or  positive  evaluations  of 
a  candidate  v/ould  thus  be  more  likely  to  be 
generalized  or  cumulative  impressions  to  a 
variety  of  responses.  The  freelance  nature  of 
Interviewing  would  preclude  the  use  of  ob- 
jective standards  and  It  Is  likely  that  no  two 
applicants  were  ever  submitted  to  an  Iden- 
tical interview  even  If  seen  by  the  same  inter- 
viewer. 

(4)  Are  applicants  questioned  as  to  their 
position  on  abortion?  21  yes,  18  no,  17  pos- 
sibly, 4  not  answered. 

No  institution  indicated  that  it  would  ex- 
clude abortion  as  a  topic  during  an  Interview. 
Most  Institutions  responded  in  a  manner  that 
Indicated  that  the  topic  was  certainly 
brought  up  by  Individual  Interviewers  or 
possibly  brought  up  at  the  option  of  any 
Interviewer.  Those  giving  negative  responses 
did  not.  In  general,  explain  their  certitude 
that  abortion  was  not  brought  up  in  any 
Interview.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
responses  and  the  commentary  that  an  ap- 
plicant should  be  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  his  being  Interrogated  on  the  pvibject  of 
abortion  at  a  majority  of  medical  schools 
In  this  country. 

(5)  Are  applicants  asked  to  state  a  view- 
point on  sterilization?  11  yes,  21  no,  24  pos- 
sibly, 4  not  answered. 

The  pattern  of  responses  to  this  question 
paralleled  those  to  question  *4.  Significantly 
fewer  respondents  were  convinced  that  this 
question  was  likely  to  arise,  probably  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  this  issue  is  considered 
to  be  less  sensitive  than  abortion  and  much 
less  a  subject  of  public  disputation. 

(6)  Would  a  student's  refusal  to  partici- 
pate In  abortion  and/or  sterilization  proce- 
dures create  administrative  problems  on  your 
obstetrical  or  gynecological  service?  43  no,  13 
yes.  4  not  answered. 

This  question  was  anticipated  to  be  a 
rhetorical  question  expecting  the  answer 
"yes"  insofar  as  most  university  services  in 
secular  medical  schools  would  be  expected 
to  provide  abortion  and  sterilization  services 
on  their  obstetrical  teaching  services.  Some 
respondents  indicated  that  there  were  alter- 
native services  available  in  affiliated  institu- 
tions not  performing  abortions. 

The  committee  does  have  knowledge  of  a 
thoroughly  corroborated  case  Involving  a 
student  in  a  state-sponsored  medical  school 
who  refused  to  counsel  for  routine  steriliza- 
tion after  the  delivery  of  a  third  prepnancy. 
This  student  was  told  he  would  fail  if  he 
refused  to  carry  out  this  assignment  and 
an  administrative  appeal  was  necessary  to 
avoid  his  receiving  a  falling  frrade.  The  doc- 
umentation surrounding  this  occurence  is 
Incontrovertible  and  would  certainly  have 
been  used  as  a  ba«ls  for  a  lawsuit  had  the 
administration  not  overruled  the  department 
head. 

(7)  Would  a  stated  refusal  to  participate 
In  abortion  and/or  sterilization  procedures 
be  considered  a  negative  factor  In  an  appli- 
cant? 58  no,  2  yes. 

This  question  was  considered.  In  contrast 
to  question  6.  a  rhetorical  question  expect- 
ing the  answer  "no."  It  was  not  anticipated 
that  this  questionnaire  would  establish  di- 
rect evidence,  even  on  a  small  scale,  that 
conscientious  refusal  to  participate  in  any 
medical  procedure  would  be  weighted  against 
an  applicant's  acceptance.  The  candor  of  the 


affirmative  respondents  reflects  a  viewpoint 
within  some  segments  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion that  this  issue  has  been  finally  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  that  con- 
tinuing debate  is  largely  Irrelevant.  This 
viewpoint  Is  also  betrayed  In  the  consensus 
of  editorial  comment  in  the  medical  litera- 
ture concerning  the  Edeline  conviction  for 
manslaughter. 

(8)  If  ethical  viewpoints  were  not  evalu- 
ated, would  a  Catholic  applicant  be  pre- 
.sumed  to  have  a  conscientious  objection  to 
participation  in  abortion  and  sterilization? 
21  yes,  27  no,  8  "cannot  answer",  4  not 
•answered. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  the  plurality  of  responses  in  the  negative. 
From  the  comments  it  Is  reasonable  to  Infer 
that  the  Intent  of  the  negative  response  was 
to  convey  a  state  of  mind  In  which  no  as- 
sumptions were  made  about  any  student's 
beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  could  be 
an  implication  that  experience  in  some  insti- 
tutions had  Indicated  a  willingness  of  some 
Catholic  students  to  participate  in  steriliza- 
tion or  abortion  procedures.  Some  replies 
stated  that  there  had  been  "some"  or  "many" 
conscientious  objections  to  abortion  voiced 
by  non-Catholic  students. 

(9)  What  percentage  of  your  applicants 
are  Catholic?  56  do  not  know,  4  not  answered. 

Since  most  of  the  medical  schools  In  the 
United  States  subscribe  to  a  centralized  ap- 
plication service  which  uses  an  application 
form  upon  which  there  is  no  indication  of 
tlie  applicant's  religion,  the  replies  to  this 
question  were  predictable.  There  are  some 
medical  schools  in  this  country  which  pref- 
erentially admit  minority  groups  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and,  as  a  result,  have  student  bod- 
ies which  are  overwhelmingly  black  or  Jew- 
ish in  makeup.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
any  Catholic  medical  school  Is  preferentially 
admitting  Catholics  at  this  time.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  minority  of  approxi- 
mately 23%  of  the  population  is  under-rep- 
resented In  the  medical  profession,  no  affirm- 
ative action  has  been  undertaken  to  correct 
the  discrepancy. 

(10)  What  percentage  of  your  student 
body  Is  Catholic?  56  don't  know,  4  not  an- 
swered. 

As  with  question  number  9.  most  Insti- 
tutions responding  to  this  question  denied 
knowledge  of  the  makeup  of  their  student 
bodies  although  a  few  hazarded  guesses 
based  on  estimates  from  university  offices  of 
religious  services.  No  claim  for  accuracy  was 
made  for  these  estimates  but,  where  made, 
they  do  not  refute  a  claim  for  under-rep- 
resentatlon  of  Catholics  in  state-supported 
rchools. 

COMMENT 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  patterns 
of  discrimination  are  well  known  as  a  reality 
of  the  past.  All  medical  schools  In  the  United 
States  now  admit  black  candidates  and  fe- 
male candidates  preferentially.  That  Is  to 
say,  standards  for  admission  are  adjusted  for 
such  candidates  to  increase  their  numbers  In 
Incoming  classes  beyond  what  would  be  ex- 
pected if  the  same  standard  for  admission 
were  applied  to  all  applicants.  Admitting 
blacks  and  women  on  a  priority  basis  admits 
tacitly  of  a  de-facto  bias  against  these  groups 
in  the  past.  The  implementation  of  this  bias 
was  subtle  and  by  no  means  avoidable  by 
eliminating  either  sex  or  color  from  an  ap- 
plication blank.  Any  sophisticated  bigot  can 
get  all  the  Information  he  needs  from  the 
ethnicity  of  a  name,  the  sectarian  orienta- 
tion of  a  pre-medical  school  or  by  subtle, 
questioning  in  an  Interview.  For  example,  an 
applicant  named  "Sherman  Goldberg"  from 
Brandeis  University  might  well  Inspire  a 
closet  anti-Semite  to  search  "Mr.  Goldberg's" 
application  for  negative  data  not  related  to 
his  ethnic  background. 

As  abortion  becomes  systematically  en- 
trenched In  medical  facilities  receiving  all 
or  part  of  their  support  from  federal  or  state 
funding  agencies,  bureaucratic  attempts  to 


eliminate  dissent  become  bolder.  The  Chief 
Medical  officer  of  The  Ministry  of  Health  In 
Great  Britain  recently  sent  a  letter  (see  ap- 
pendix) to  all  Regional  Medical  officers  in- 
structing them  to  discriminate  in  their  hir- 
ing against  all  obstetricians,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, and  psychiatrists  who  had  a  conscien- 
tious objection  to  abortion.  This  Incredible 
directive  Indicates  the  alarming  way  In 
which  civil  rights  may  be  abridged  if  antl- 
abortionlsts  and  civil  libertarians  are  not 
constantly  vigilant. 

The  results  of  this  survey  Indicate  that 
discrimination  against  candidates  who  op- 
pose abortion  does,  in  fact,  exist  on  a  small 
scale.  Potential  bias,  as  reflected  by  the  wide- 
spread Inclusion  of  interrogation  regarding 
abortion  attitudes  as  part  of  the  preaccept- 
ance  Interview  for  medical  school  is  also  con- 
firmed. It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
issue  receives  such  widespread  attention 
from  admission  committees.  If  an  admission 
committee  is  concerned  with  credentials,  a 
candidate's  personal  viewpoints  on  contro- 
versial issues  are  not  germane.  It  would  be 
patently  Improper  to  query  a  candidate  re- 
garding his  or  her  viewpoints  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  radical  feminism,  or  school  busing.  The 
fact  that  abortion  and  sterilization  are  medi- 
cal procedures  (albeit  performed  almost  ex- 
clusively for  socio-economic  indications) 
does  not  Imply  that  those  who  prescind  from 
them  are  better  qualified  or  less  qualified  to 
understand  or  perform  that  vast  majority  of 
medical  tasks  unrelated  to  these  particular 
operations. 

It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  the  med- 
ical profession  Is  sharply  divided  on  the  Issue 
of  abortion.  It  would  be  an  Impossible  task 
to  require  that  the  deans  of  medical  schools 
appoint  to  admission  committees  only  those 
who  are  objective  and  neutral  In  the  sub- 
jects of  abortion  and  population  control. 
There  are  clearly  not  enough  people  In  the 
medical  profession  who  do  not  hold  and  pro- 
fess deep  and  emotionally  charged  feelings 
on  these  hotly  debated  topics.  The  possi- 
bility of  prejudice  against  candidates  for 
medical  school  who  have  conscientious  ob- 
jections to  abortion  and/or  sterilization  can- 
not be  foreclosed  by  the  results  of  this  sur- 
vey. Since  this  Is  so.  Inclusion  of  discus- 
sions of  these  topics  in  pre-admission  inter- 
views represents  a  potential  area  of  jeopardy 
to  an  otherwise  highly  qualified  candidate  In 
an  exquisitely  competitive  situation.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  essential  to  elemlnate 
discussion  of  a  candidate's  views  on  abortion 
and  sterilization  either  by  mutual  agreement 
among  medical  schools  or  by  regulation. 

Possible  Discrimination  re  Anti-Abortiok 
Applicants  to  Medical  Schools 

(For  purposes  of  confidentiality  the  under- 
graduate student,  and  potential  medical  stu- 
dent, who  provided  this  interviewer  with  the 
outlined  Information  herein,  requested  ab- 
solute anonymity  as  to  his  identity,  to  pro- 
tect his  chances  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  X  medical  school,  or  another  such 
Institution.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to 
testify  publicly  after  he  has  received  all  no- 
tices on  his  pending  applications.  Such  con- 
fidentially was  pledged  by  this  interviewer, 
and  the  data  was  provided  on  such  a  basis.) 

During  late  1976  the  applicant  John  Doe 
appeared  at  the  University  of  X  medical 
School  for  purposes  of  an  oral  interview  with 
regard  to  his  pending  application  for  ad- 
mission to  this  institution.  The  oral  inter- 
view was  conducted  by  a  female  doctor,  who 
was  on  the  medical  staff  at  this  particular 
institution.  The  Interview  was  quite  long, 
(either  1  hour,  or  1  hour  and  20  minutes  or 
so)  and  was  rather  far  reaching;  although 
not  generally  high  pressured,  and  not  tar- 
geted at  any  particular  subject  matter. 

Student  Doe  was  rather  nervous  as  this 
was  his  first  such  medical  school  Interview. 
Somehow  the  extensive  Interview  eventually 
got  onto  his  religion,  and  he  cannot  recall 
whether  be  was  asked  his  religious   back- 
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ground    (Roman  Catholic),  or 
himself  volunteered  It  during  th« 
the    conversation.    Following    th 
denomination  discussion,  the 
tximed  to  the  subject  oi  abortion 
control  and  his  general  views  on 
outlined   his  religious  backgrounc 
teachings  in  opposition  to  abortion 
control,  and  Indicated  that  althou  gh 
not  overly  religious,   he  was 
conscious  of  his  church's  teaching  \ 
subjects.  Hs  stated  his  personal 
to  abortion  based  on  this  backgio 
though  he  volunteered  that  it  mlg  it 
essary  in  some  limited  cases. 

As  to  the  birth  control  Lssue,  he 
lined  his  religious  background 
position  to  same,  however  here  he 
some  uncertainty  as  to  his  own 
this  subject.  However,  he  was 
of,  and  made  the  interviewer  cleanly 
of  the  religious  teachings  of  his 
and  its'  opposition  to  the  practlc< 
control  as  such. 

He  was  also  questioned  as  to  the 
of  these  religious  beliefs  he  had, 
a  general  feeling  of  annoyance  by 
viewer  when  outlining  his  persons  I 
tion  to  abortion  and  birth  control 
same.  His  opposition  to  birth  control 
to  arouse  the  female  doctor  Interv 
most,  and  she  questioned  what 
healthy  young  man  might  do  If 
self,  and  when  he  decided  to  have 
or  two  chiidren  and  limit  his  family 

He  indicated  it  was  safe  to  charac 
female  doctor  as  a  "feminist"  In 
of  birth  control  and  abortion,  and 
ly   troubled  and   concerned   by   th« 
matter  when  raised  in  the  interview 
way  he  handled  his  own  response 
Inquiries,  under  the  circumstances 

He  had  heard  from  some  other 
sources  that  abortion  and  birth  contiol 
be  raised  at  such  an  oral  interview 
was  still  unprepared  to  go  through  i 
on  his  personal  feelings  with  regard 
controversial  subject  matters. 

In  retrospect  student  Doe  feels 
view  at  the  University  of  X  Medlc4l 
was  somewhat   hampered   by  his 
respond  to  these  questions  on  abor 
birth  control,  because  of  his  rellglo 
ground,  and  was  very  uneasy  with 
deal  with  these  matters  on  such  a 
could   not   detect   any  scientific   or 
basis  for  the  questioning  he  received 
subject  matters,  and  to  date  doesr 
why  they  were  raised.  Student  Doe 
ingly  was  unable  to  speculate,  or  eve  i 
teer,  as  a  result  of  this  experience 
son  such  controversial  matters 
at  an  oral  Interview  for  application 
cal  school,  and  was  very  sorry  thes 
were  ever  brought  out  at  all.   It   c 
real    dilemma    for    him    since    his 
teachings  were  clear  on  these  subj 
his  background   and   upbringing 
cognizant   and    very    much    aware 
teachings;  yet  he  was  faced  with  somfe 
questioning    pressing   on    these    two 
Student  Doe  Is  not  a  religious  zealot 
subjects. 

Unfortunately  such  questioning  c 
situation  where  he  might  be  tem 
along,    agree,    or    compromise    his 
beliefs  to  create  a  favorable 
the  interviewer  in  the  hope  of 
admission  chances,  and  this  was 
bllng  to  Student  Doe.  However 
felt  obliged  to  be  honest  and 
his    views    on    these    subjects    and 
respond,  and  now  feels  this  may  hav« 
hurt  him,  although  he  has  not  yet 
notice  on  his  application  for 
this  Institution.  (Notice  due  In  late 
February  or  March  '77) 

Subsequent    Interviews    at    other 
schools    failed    to    present    any 
Btonces  of  inquiries  on  abortion  or 
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trol,    but   other    social    Issues   such    as   so- 
cialized medicine  were  raised  with  Doe. 

Student  IJoe's  Information  was  voluntarily 
provided;  and  he  appeared  unbiased  and 
forthright,  and  he  expressed  a  willingness  to 
cooporate  further  so  that  absent  some  valid 
scientific,  or  other  reason,  some  other  pros- 
pective medical  student  wouldn't  have  to 
go  through  .such  ai  experience  in  the  future. 
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By  Mr.  CANNON  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lax  ALT)  : 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  declare  that  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Paiute 
and  Shoshone  Tribes  of  the  Fallon  In- 
dian Reservation,  Nevada,  to  promote 
the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  Pai- 
ute and  Shoshone  Tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

P.MrTE-SHOSHONE  THIBE  OF  THE  FALLON 
INDIAN    RESERVATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Laxalt,  and  my- 
self I  introduce  a  bill  to  relinquish  the 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  some  2,640  acres  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of 
tne  Fallon  Indian  Reservation. 

This  reservation  presently  covers  5,480 
acres  near  Fallon.  Nev.  The  livelihood 
of  reservation  members  is  from  agricul- 
ture. The  reservation  originally  occupied 
over  30,000  acres  including  the  lands  now 
being  sought.  In  1906  the  tribe  relin- 
quished its  then  160  acre  individual  par- 
cels for  10  acre  parcels  in  return  for  paid 
up  water  rights.  It  was  considered  at  the 
time  that  the  water  rights  would  cover 
some  4.800  acres.  In  fact,  no  more  than 
2.200  acres  have  been  irrigable. 

The  limited  irrigable  acreage  and  small 
family  allotments  prevent  the  people 
from  making  a  proper  living.  The  object 
of  this  bill  is  to  provide  an  additional 
1.800  irrigable  acres  and  thereby  a 
stronger  base  for  a  viable  agriculture 
community.  It  will  insure  that  the  water 
rights  held  by  the  Indian  community 
can  be  fully  utilized  in  an  area  that  was 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

I  hope  the  proposal  will  receive  early 
consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  presently, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  holds  on 
behalf  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  water 
certificates  issued  by  the  Newland  recrea- 
tion pro.iect  for  the  irrigation  of  4.877 
acres  of  reservation  lands.  However,  wa- 
ter can  only  be  delivered  to  3  025  acres 
of  reservation  lands.  The  remaining  1,852 
acres  have  never  received  a  water  system 
capable  of  delivering  water  to  the  lands. 
Moreover,  in  excess  of  1.600  acre.-;  of  res- 
ervation lands  are  not  irrigable.  This  bill 
would  add  2.640  acres  to  the  reser\'ation, 
of  which  1,800  would  be  irrigable. 

As  long  ago  as  February-  2,  1970,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  informed  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  that  should  this 
legislation  pass  It  will  allow  the  transfer 
of  water  rights  by  the  Indians  to  the 
lands  proposed  for  addition  to  the  reser- 
vation. An  addition  of  1,800  irrigable 
acres  to  the  reservation's  irrigable  land 
base  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Fallon 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribes  to  exercise  the 


entire  right — a  right  to  the  irrigation  of 
4,777  acres— -held  by  the  United  States 
for  the  delivery  of  Newland  project  water 
to  the  Fallon  Reservation. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  finally 
fulfill  the  1906  commitment  and  promise 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Fallon  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Tribes  that  in  exchange  for  an 
agreement  to  relinquish  their  3 1,000 -acre 
reservation,  the  United  States  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  smaller  reservation,  all 
the  lands  of  which  would  be  Irrigable.  In 
addition  to  correcting  a  historical  error, 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribes.  The  reservation  today  is  not  a 
wealthy  community.  Providing  tribal 
members  with  the  means  to  farm  addi- 
tional acres  would  alleviate  economic 
distress. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nevada,  Senator  Cannon, 
in  urging  early  consideration  of  this 
measure. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  788.  A  bill  to  improve  and  strengthen 
disaster  assistance  programs  for  agricul- 
tural producers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

ACRICULTtTRAL    EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF 
1977 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Agricultural  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1977  in  order  to 
assist  our  farm  producers  in  dealing  with 
the  very  serious  problems  growing  out  of 
the  drought  In  the  upper  Midwest  and 
other  areas.  Senator  McGovern  and  his 
staff  have  worked  closely  in  developing 
this  legislation,  and  Senators  Leahy  and 
Anderson  have  joined  in  cosponsoring. 

The  bill  attempts  to  resolve  a  number 
of  problems  which  have  arisen  during  the 
past  year.  It  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  coordinate  and  provide 
leadership  on  agriculture  related  emer- 
gency programs. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  urged  to 
deal  with  the  administrative  delay  and 
confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the  im- 
plementation of  these  programs,  and  an 
additional  $10  million  for  drought  emer- 
gency conservation  measures  would  be 
authorized  as  a  fiscal  year  1977  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

A  major  improvement  proposed  by  this 
bill  would  provide  for  changes  in  the 
crop  disaster  payments  to  end  the  con- 
fusion and  unfairness  which  has  arisen 
out  of  basing  crop  disaster  payments  on 
outmoded  crop  allotments.  If  crop  insur- 
ance is  not  available  in  a  particular  area, 
farmers  would  be  eligible  for  crop  dis- 
aster payments  of  one-third  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  acreage  planted  if  the 
production  is  below  75  percent  of  normal. 

My  office  has  received  numerous  com- 
plaints during  the  past  year  because 
farmers  with  serious  losses  were  ineligi- 
ble for  any  crop  disaster  payments  be- 
cause they  had  a  crop  allotment  which 
was  a  fraction  of  their  current  plantings. 

This  bill  would  streamline  and  ration- 
alize the  crop  disaster  payment  system 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  cases 
where  some  farmers  have  received  both 
insurance  and  crop  disaster  payments. 

This  legislation  is  predicated  on  the  as- 
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sumption  that  we  need  an  expanded  crop 
insurance  program,  but  even  if  the  crop 
Insurance  program  is  expanded,  the 
emergency  assistance  programs,  as  out- 
lined in  my  bill,  are  needed  to  provide  a 
reasonable  measure  of  support  for  our 
producers  and  particularly  in  those  areas 
and  for  those  crops  where  insurance  Is 
not  available. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  20  million  bushels  of  grain  for 
the  presently  existing  disaster  reserve 
which  has  an  established  upper  ceiling 
of  75  million  bushels  of  grain. 

I  and  others  tried  last  year  to  get  the 
Department  to  buy  oats  to  replenish  the 
disaster  reserve  in  light  of  our  require- 
ments for  livestock  feeding.  Our  oats 
supply  eventually  ran  out,  but  I  believe 
we  should  always  have  a  modest  amount 
of  grain  on  hand  for  emergency  needs. 
We  maintain  strategic  metals,  and  we 
also  should  have  a  modest  supply  of 
grains. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  purchase 
commodities  for  the  disaster  reserve  as 
well  as  acquire  them  through  the  loan 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  also  be  authorized  to  procure  hay 
or  other  livestock  forage  as  needed  to 
meet  emergency  requirements. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  subsidize  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  cost  of  transport- 
ing hay  into  a  disaster  area  when  local 
hay  production  falls  to  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  normal  production.  This  assist- 
ance would  be  initially  based  on  require- 
ments needed  for  a  90-day  period,  but 
the  assistance  could  be  extended  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  emergency  warrant. 

The  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1974  WO'  Id  be  made  permanent  under 
this  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
would  be  to  guarantee  loans  made  to  live- 
stock producers  who  are  otherwise  unable 
to  get  financing  to  continue  their 
operations. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  section  whereby 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  modify 
repayment  schedules  on  loans  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  whereby  a  grace  period  could 
be  provided  on  the  payment  of  all  princi- 
pal and  interest  for  up  to  2  years  except 
for  the  annual  payment  of  1  percent  of 
the  principal.  This  authority  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Secretary  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  farmers  who  have 
faced  as  many  as  3  years  of  drought  or 
other  bad  weather. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  Babylonian 
days  the  Hammurabi  Code  decreed  that 
bankers  or  seed  merchants  could  not 
demand  interest  and  capital  repayment 
of  the  farmers  in  drought  years.  I  believe 
that  this  example  is  well  worth  noting  in 
today's  world  if  we  expect  our  farm  pro- 
ducers to  stay  in  business  and  supply 
us  with  ample  supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  on  the  basis 
of  extensive  suggestions  by  farm  pro- 
ducers and  others  who  have  dealt  with 
these  serious  drought  conditions  over 
recent  years.  While  we  are  obviously  very 
much  interested  in  streamlining  these 
programs,  Mr.  President,  it  also  is  of 
major  significance  that  the  administra- 
tion In  power  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  responsive  to  these  problems 
and  committed  to  effective  administra- 


tion. I  believe  that  this  bill  gives  them 
the  tools  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
a  summary  of  its  features  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  788 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE   I— FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  producers 
efBciently  supply  high-quality  food  and  fiber 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
through  intensive  yearly  production  and  will 
be  called  on  In  the  future  to  maintain  or 
increase  this  production; 

(2)  natural  disasters  are  not  Infrequent 
occurz'ences,  but  recurring  destructive  cli- 
matic events  to  which  agricultural  producers 
arc  especially  vulnerable: 

(3)  costs  of  agricultural  production  have 
sharply  increased  in  recent  years,  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  producers  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  natural  disasters  that  re- 
duce or  destroy  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tion; 

(4)  existing  agricultural  programs  designed 
to  support  prices  or  adjust  production  and  to 
aid  producers  who  suffer  losses  from  natural 
disasters  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  agricultural  producers; 

(5)  a  Federal  crop  Insurance  that  would 
be  available  nationwide  for  all  agricultural 
production  and  producers  is  not  possible  in 
the  foreseeable  future;  and 

(6)  a  well-coordinated  Federal  emergency 
assistance  program  is  necessary  to  help  agri- 
cultural producers  cope  with  natural  dis- 
asters and,  therefore,  assure  the  maintenance 
of  the  efficient  and  productive  United  States 
agricultural  system. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  there  is 
need  for  improved  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  agricultural  emer- 
gency assistance  programs  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  programs  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  agricultural  producers. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
develop  a  strengthened  and  better  coordi- 
nated Federal  effort  in  providing  emergencv 
assistance  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters. 
TITLE  II — RESPONSIBTLITIES  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE;  CON- 
SERVATION ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201,  Section  526  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (7  U.S.C.  2204)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  new  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  leadership 
In  coordinating!,  within  the  executive  branch, 
all  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  aerl- 
cultural  producers  In  alleviating  distress 
caused  by  natural  disasters.  In  exerilslng  this 
responsibility,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  (A)  other  executive  branch  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  (B)  the  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  offices,  and  services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  coordination  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committees.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  or  expand  research  and 
development  efforts  related  to — 

"(1)  the  coordination  of  emergency  assist- 
ance programs  for  agricultural  producers; 

"(11)  uniformity  and  consistency  In  the 
application  of  criteria  for  eligibility; 


"(Hi)  administrative  delay  and  confusion 
In  the  Implementation  of  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

"(iv)  the  need  for  (a)  the  development 
of  programs  specifically  designed  to  alleviate 
the  distress  caused  to  agricultural  producers 
by  prolonged  drought,  and  (b)  Increased 
scientific  understanding  of  climatic  trends 
in  order  that  timely  preventive  measures  may 
be  taken  by  producers  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  drought; 

"(v)  the  need  for  maximum  flexibility  In 
the  administration  of  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance efforts;  and 

"(vl)  the  need  to  assure  maximum  pro- 
ducer Input  and  participation  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  emergency  assistance 
efforts. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
on  the  progress  made  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  With  respect  to  areas  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  frequently  recurring  natural 
disasters,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
grams and  consistent  with  other  provisions 
of  law,  give  special  consideration  to  such 
areas  in  allocating  the  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams and  otherwise  encouraging  the  adop- 
tion m  such  areas  of  conserving  practices. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  shelter  belts,  stock  dams,  and  the 
use  of  agricultural  land  for  soil  conservation 
purposes.". 

EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  MEAStlRES 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  for  drought  emergency  con- 
servation measures,  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  funds  appropriated  for  emergency  con- 
servation measures  in  the  Third  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act.  1957,  $10,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  sums  heretofore  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
TITLE  III— CROP  PRODUCTION 
ASSISTANCE 

DISASTER    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1978  through  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
rice,  soybeans,  and  upland  cotton,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  107  new  sections 
108  through  112  as  follows: 

"DISASTER  PAYMENTS  FOR  WHEAT 

"SEC.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  on  a  farm  which  the  producers  are 
able  to  harvest  is  less  than  76  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest times  the  projected  yield  of  wheat,  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  producers  on 
the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  production  be- 
low 75  per  centum  by  multiplying  such  de- 
ficiency times  one-third  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wheat  per  bushel. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  only  in  counties  where  Federal 
crop  insurance  for  wheat  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  producers  for  the  crop  year  Involved. 

"DISASTER  PAYMENTS  FOR  FEED  GRAINS 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
feed  grains  on  a  farm  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  is  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  times  the  projected  yield  of  feed 
grains,  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  75  per  centum  by  multiplying 
such  deficiency  times  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  feed  grains  per  bushel. 

"(b)   The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
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applicable  only  In  counties   whi 
crop  Insurance  for  feed  grains  cai^ot 
talned  by  the  producers  for   the 
Involved. 
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"disastzb  payments  fob 
"Sec.  110.  (a)  Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law.  U  the  Secretary 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
ural  disaster  or  condition  beyond 
trol  of  the  producers,  the  total 
rice  on  a  farm  which  the  produc 
to  harvest  Is  less  than  76  per  ci 
farm    acreage    planted    to   rice    _ 
times  the  projected  yield  of  rice, 
shall  be  made  to  the  producers  oi 
for   the   deficiency  In   production 
per  centum  by  multiplying  such 
times  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
rice  per  bushel. 

"(b)    The  provlslorxs  of  this  __ 
be  applicable  only  In  counties  wh 
crop  Insurance  for  rice  caimot  b( 
by  the  producers  for  the  crop  yeaj 
"disasteb  payments  Foa 
"Sec  111.  (a)   Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law,  If  the  Secretary 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  . 
ural  disaster  or  condition  beyond 
trol  of  the  producers,  the  total 
soybeans  on  a  farm  which  the  ^ 
able  to  harvest  la  less  than  75 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  ,. 
harvest  times  the  projected  yield  of 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the 

the  form  for  the  deficiency  In  p 

low  75  per  centum  by  multiplying 
flclency  times  one-third  of  the 
ductlon  of  soybeans  per  bushel. 

"(b)    The  provisions  of  this  f»c 
be  applicable  only  In  counties  wlie: 
crop   Insurance  for  soybeans  cann 
talned  by  the  producers  for  the  cro  i 
volved 

"disaster  faymxkts  for  upland 
"Sec.  112.  (a)   Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law.  If  the  Secretary 
that,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  . 
ural  disaster  or  condition  beyond 
trol  of  the  producers,  the  total  q 
upland  cotton  on  a  farm  which  the 
are  able  to  harvest  Is  less  than  75  p.. 
of  the  farm  acreage  planted  to  up 
ton,  payments  shall  be  made  to  th( 
ers  on  the  farm  for  the  deficiency  li 
tlon   below  75   per   centum   by   mi 
such  deficiency  times  one-third  of 
of  production  of  upland  cotton  per  i 
"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  sectloj  i 
applicable   only   In   counties   when 
crop  Insurance' for  upland  cotton 
obtained  by  the  producers  for  the 
Involved.". 
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TITLE   IV— LIVESTOCK    PRODUCTION 
ASSISTANCE 
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DISASTER    reserve 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  813  of  the  Agi  I 
Act  of  1970,  as  added  by  the  Agrici 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
239;  7  U.S.C.  1427a) .  Is  amended  as  , 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec    813.     (a)(1)     NotwIthstanC ! 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
culture  shall,  under  the  provisions 
Act.   establish,   maintain,    and   d 
separate  reserve  of  grain  for  the 
allevuting  distress  caused  by  a  n 
aster. 

"(2)  Such  reserve  Inventories  shal 
such  quantities  of  grain  that  the 
deems  sufficient  so  that  the  reserve  .. 
time  to  time,  be  drawn  on  for  the  al 
of  distress  as  the  result  of  natural 
but  not  less  than  20  million  bushels 
than  75  million  bushels  of  grain. 

"(3)    The   Secretary  Is   authorlzei  1 
quire  hay  and  other  livestock  forage ; 
purpose  of  alleviating  distress  causec 
ural    disaster    at    such    times    and 
amounts,  as  the  Secretary  may  deteitnlne 
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Federal  "(b)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  p\ir- 

be  ob-      chase  such  commodities  through  the  Com- 
crop  year     modity  Credit  Corporation  or  acquire  them 
through  the  price  support  program.". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)(1)   The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to    dispose    of   such    commodities    only    for 

(A)  use  In  relieving  distress  (1)  In  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  (11)  In  connection  with 
any  major  disaster  or  emergency  determined 
by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C. 
6121),  and  (111)  In  connection  with  any 
emergency  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
warrant  assistance  pursuant  to  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(63  Stat.  1055,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1427), 
or  the  Act  of  September  27.  1969  (73  Stat. 
574,  as  amended;   7  U.S.C.  Prec.    1427a);   or 

(B)  use  in  connection  with  a  state  of  civil 
defense  emergency  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended    (50   U.S.C.   App.   2251-2297). 

"(2)  Whenever  commodities  are  disposed 
of  as  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section In  such  quantities  that  the  inven- 
tories are  reduced  below  a  level  of  20  million 
bushels,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire commodities  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  over  a  period  of  six 
months  immediately  following  the  end  of 
the  natural  disaster,  major  disaster,  emer- 
gency, or  civil  defense  emergency,  or  the 
expiration  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  in 
order  to  reestablish  the  separate  reserve  at 
a   minimum   level   of  20  million   bushels.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  commodities  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  section  813  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  over  a  period  of  two 
years  immediately  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

emergency    LrVESTOCK    FEED 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  1055. 
as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1427),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  from  the  fifth  sentence  "any 
major  disaster  determined  by  the  President 
to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-First 
Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  major 
disaster  or  emergency  as  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Dlaaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C.  5121), 
or  (B)  any  emergency  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  previsions  of  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (76  Stat.  331,  as  amended; 
7  U.S.C.  1961)". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  27, 
1959  (73  Stat.  574,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  Prec. 
1427a) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing ",  or  if  he  has  designated  the  area  as 
an  emergency  area  pursu.int  to  the  provisions 
of  section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (75  Stat.  331,  as 
amended;  7  U.S.C.  1S61 )  ". 

EMERGENCY    HAY    TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  403.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  to  pay  up  to  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  a  maxi- 
mum 90-day  supply  of  hay  or  other  live- 
stock forage  from  areas  In  which  hay  is  in 
plentiful  supply  to  livestock  producers  In 
major  disaster  or  emergency  areas  when- 
ever— 

(A)  a  State  or  area  within  a  State  is  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  a  major  disa.ster 
or  emergency  area,  pursuant  to  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C. 
5121),  or  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  an  emergency  area  pursuant 
to  t^e  provisions  of  section  321  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
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(75  Stat.  311,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  1961), 
or  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  1056,  as  amended; 
7  U.S.C.  Prec.  1427a),  or  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1959  (73  Stat.  674,  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  Prec.  1427a) ; 

(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  submits 
evidence  during  the  period  of  designation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  showing  that 
the  combined  hay,  forage,  or  psisture  losses 
In  the  major  disaster  or  emergency  area  are 
or  will  be  at  least  40  percent  of  the  normal 
production  for  such  area;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concurs 
In  the  evidence  of  loss  submitted  by  the 
Governor. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  section,  "normal  pro- 
duction" means  the  average  production  of 
hay,  forage,  and  other  pasture  crops  In  the 
major  disaster  or  emergency  area,  using 
statistics  from  the  three  calendar  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  major  disaster  or  emergency  des- 
ignation was  made:  Provided,  That  If  during 
any  of  those  three  years,  the  State  or  area 
was  designated  as  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency  as  described  In  paragraph  (a)(1) 
(A)  of  this  subsection,  such  year  shall  not  be 
used  to  determine  normal  production,  and. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  next  preceding  calendar 
year  In  which  no  such  major  disaster  or 
emergency  designation  was  made,  shall  be 
used. 

(3)  In  computing  the  amount  of  hay  or 
other  livestock  forage  for  which  a  livestock 
producer  will  be  entitled  to  transportation 
a.s.>!lstance  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  a  formula  of  40  pounds  of  hay 
per  brood  cow  or  dairy  cow  per  day  and  20 
povmds  per  replacement  heller  or  head  of 
beef  cattle  per  day.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop appropriate  feed  ratios  for  other  forages 
and  other  livestock,  as  required. 

(4)  Within  90  days  after  the  Secretaiy 
Initially  makes  the  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion available  to  livestock  producers  In  an 
area,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  shall  review  any  additional  Infor- 
mation submitted  by  the  Governor  and 
e.'aluate  the  immediate  situation  and  the 
long-term  situation  for  livestock  producers 
In  the  area. 

(5)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  such  ac- 
tion to  be  neces.'ary  and  appropriate  besed 
on  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  con- 
tinuing situation  as  provided  for  In  sub.sec- 
tion  (4)  of  this  section,  to  pay  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  actual  cost  cf  transporting  ad- 
ditional supplies  of  hay  or  other  livestock 
forage  to  livestock  producers  In  the  major 
disaster  or  emergency  area.  In  such  amounts 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  distress  caused  by  tiie 
major  disaster  or  emergency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  under  this  section  to  any  livestock 
producer  whenever  such  action  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  undue  financial  hardship  to  the 
producer  in  ma'ntainlng  the  producers  live- 
stock herd,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  isiue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  Whoever  disposes  of  any  hay  or  ot>.er 
livestock  forage  for  which  tran.sportatlon 
costs  were  paid  under  this  section,  other 
than  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  equal  to  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  transport 
the  hay  or  other  livestock  for?ge  Involved, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  Secretary  In  a  civil 
suit  brought  for  that  purpose,  and  In  addi- 
tion shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year. 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Farmer-tc-Consumer 
Direct  Marketing  Act  of  1976  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed.   Notwithstanding    such    repeal,    the 
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provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Farmer-to- 
Consumer  Direct  Marketing  Act  of  1976  shall 
continue  In  effect  with  respect  to  any  emer- 
gency or  major  disaster  declared  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— CREDIT  ASSISTANCE 

EMERGENCY    LIVESTOCK    CREDIT 

Sec  501.  The  Emergency  Livestock  Credit 
Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  392,  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  Prec.  1961)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
from  subsection  (a)  (3)  "eighteen  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  the  loan  applicant  applied  to  the  lender 
for  the  loan". 

(b)  Section  8  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  after  the  word  "enactment" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

GRACE    PERIOD    FOR    LOANS 

Sec.  602.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 324  a  now  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  324a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  modify 
repayment  schedules  on  loans  made  under 
this  title  to  be  commensurate  with  borrower 
circumstances  by  postponing  all  principal 
and  Interest  payments  for  up  to  two  years, 
except  for  annual  payments  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  principal.  During  this  grace  pe- 
riod. Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  deferred 
Interest. 

"(b)  The  authority  to  modify  repayment 
schedules  shall  be  exciclsed  only  with  re- 
spect to  borrowers  whose  farming,  ranching, 
or  aquaculture  operations  are  located  in 
areas  which — 

"(1)  the  President  has  determined  to  be 
In  need  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(88  Stat.  143;  42  U.S.C.  6121).  because  of 
major  disasters  or  emergency  situations;  or 
the  Secretary  has  designated  as  emergency 
areas  In  accordance  with  section  321(a)  of 
this  title;  and 

"(2)  have  been,  within  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination by  the  President  or  designation  by 
the  Secretary,  subject  on  one  or  more  oc- 
casions to  either  such  determination  by  the 
President  or  designation  by  the  Secretary: 
or  the  major  disasters  or  emergencies  have 
resulted  In  economic  distress  of  such  severity 
that  the  assistance  provided  herein  Is  war- 
ranted, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 
Short  Explanation  of  S.  788  the  Agricul- 
tural Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1977 
The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  would — 

(1)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  leadership  In  coordinating,  within 
the  Executive  Branch,  all  Federal  programs 
designed  to  assist  farmers  and  ranchers  In 
aisaster  areas,  and  coordinate  Federal  efforts 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
county  ASC  committees; 

(2)  authorize  research  and  development 
efforts  that  address  (a)  administrative  delay 
and  confusion  In  the  Implementation  of 
assistance  programs  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, and  related  problems,  and  (b)  the  need 
to  develop  programs  that  are  specifically 
designed  for  drought  situations; 

(3)  direct  the  Secretary  to  give  special 
consideration  to  areas  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  frequently  recurring  natural  dls- 

■  asters,   such   as   drought.    In    administering 
the  Department's  conservation  programs; 

(4)  authorize  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  FY  1977  of  $10,000,000  for  drought 
emergency  conservation  measures; 


(6)  continue,  through  the  1982  crop  year, 
crop  production  disaster  assistance  to  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  payments  to  producers 
for  deficiencies  In  production — 

a.  if  crop  Insurance  is  not  available  to 
them; 

b.  for  the  commodities  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans; 

c.  If  production  Is  below  76  percent  of  nor- 
mal production; 

d.  on  all  acreage  planted  (not  Just  al- 
lotted acreage) ; 

e.  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

(6)  (a)  require  a  minimum  disaster  re- 
serve, to  be  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  of  20,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
or,  as  necessary,  hay  or  other  livestock 
forage; 

(b)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  commodities  for  the  reserve, 
If  necessary  to  maintain  It  at  the  minimum 
level;    and 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  the  re- 
serve, In  disaster  situations,  to  provide  emer- 
gency feed  for  livestock; 

(7)  authorize  the  use  of  the  emergency 
livestock  feed  program  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  has  made  a 
designation  that  an  area  is  eligible  for  emer- 
gency loan  assistance.  In  order  to  Improve 
the  coordination   of  these   two  programs. 

(8)  Improve  the  hay  transportation  pro- 
gram for  livestock  producers  In  disaster 
areas:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  pay  livestock  producers  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting up  to  a  00-day  supply  of  hay  Into 
the  disaster  area,  when  local  hay  produc- 
tion falls  to  less  than  60  percent  of  normal 
production;  and  though  normally  It  would  be 
a  temporary  program,  It  could  be  renewed 
If  disaster  conditions  continue; 

(9)  make  permanent  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974,  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  guarantee  loans 
made  to  livestock  producers  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  get  financing  for  their  oper- 
ations; and 

(10)  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  modify  repayment  schedules  on 
FmHA  loans  for  borrowers  located  In  disas- 
ter areas,  to  allow  such  borrowers  grace 
periods  of  up  to  two  years  on  repayment  of 
the  principal  or  Interest  on  their  FmHA 
loans. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  long-time 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  as  a  coauthor  of 
the  Agricultural  Emergency  Assistance 
Act  of  1977.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 
have  served  together  for  many  years  in 
this  Chamber.  Much  of  that  time  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
has  been  devoted  to  bettering  the  lot  of 
agriculture  and  farmers.  We  share  South 
Dakota  by  birthright  and  for  long  years 
our  lives  have  been  intimately  entwined 
with  the  problems  of  the  Upper  Great 
Plains. 

Both  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  in 
the  last  several  years  have  experienced 
drought  conditions  reminiscent  of  the 
early  thirties.  Some  areas  of  both  States 
have  known  their  driest  periods  in  this 
century.  Roberts  County  in  eastern 
South  Dakota  alone  in  1976  had  a  meas- 
urable departure  from  normal  of  almost 
14  inches  of  rairifall.  The  Governor's 
Drought  Assistance  Of&ce  in  South  Da- 
kota assesses  dollar  losses  during  1976 
in  excess  of  $1.5  billion. 

Don  Elchacher,  a  farmer  of  Salem, 
S.  Dak.,  says, 

I  had  500  acres  of  corn  that  normally 
would  yield  65  to  70  bvishels  per  acre.  I  got 
three   bushel  corn   on   it. 


Bob  Duxbury,  our  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, whose  sons  are  the  sixth  gen- 
eration on  a  ranch  near  Wessington, 
normally  cuts  750  to  1,000  tons  of  hay. 
In  1976  the  land  yielded  but  36  tons. 

Dairy  producers  and  beef  producers 
have  been  equally  hard  hit.  Dairy  herds 
have  been  culled  twice  and  three  times. 
Foundation  herds  of  beef  producers  have 
been  liquidated  in  alarming  numbers. 
Hand  County,  S.  Dak.,  has  only  a  quar- 
ter of  its  livestock  numbers  remaining 
on  the  range. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  case  for 
disastrous  conditions  in  our  area.  What 
is  more  difficult  is  to  fashion  an  adequate 
Federal  response.  Present  disaster  pro- 
visions now  available  are  totally  inade- 
quate. They  are  designed  for  short  or 
at  best  periodic  conditions.  They  are 
fragmented,  ill-coordinated,  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  would  test  the 
patience  of  a  saint,  and  even  more  frus- 
trating, they  are  subject  to  change  and 
even  vary  from  one  county  to  the  next. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  farmers  are 
fed  up  with  the  current  program.  We 
have  applied  a  band-aid  here  and  a 
band-aid  there  through  legislation  such 
as  the  Emergency  Hay  Transportation 
Act  of  1976  which  I  authored  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  so  ably  supported.  But  what 
we  need  is  a  comprehensive  program 
that  farmers  can  count  on. 

My  friend  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  personally  in  an  effort  to  come  up 
with  a  better  program.  Our  staffs  work- 
ing together  have  spent  hours  shaping 
a  program  that  we  feel  to  be  reasonable 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Federal  com- 
mitment, yet  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  agricultural  producers.  We  feel  that 
we  have  designed  a  package  which  we  in- 
troduce in  the  Senate  today  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  sufiBcient  to  warrant 
the  support  of  our  constituents. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  we  seek 
to  do: 

First.  Make  the  Oflace  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  responsive  to  the  disaster 
needs  by  giving  the  OfQce  of  the  Secre- 
tary itself  the  burden  of  coordinating 
and  implementing  disaster  programs 
rather  than  spreading  them  throughout 
various  departments  and  agencies. 

Second.  Authorize  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  drought 
emergency  conservation  measures. 

Third.  Authorize  crop  production  dis- 
aster assistance  in  the  form  of  payments 
where  no  Federal  crop  insurance  is  avail- 
able, if  production  is  below  75  percent  of 
normal  on  all  acreage  planted,  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Require  a  minimum  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  reserve  of  20  million 
bushels  of  grain  and  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  maintain  it  through  purchase 
if  necessary. 

Fifth.  Make  permanent  a  hay  trans- 
portation subsidy  program  at  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  up  to  a 
90 -day  period  when  local  hay  production 
falls  below  60  percent. 

Sixth.  Make  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  scheduled  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973,  permanent. 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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Mr.  President,  nearly  every 
gist  In  the  land  predicts  that 
terlng  periods  of  imcertalnty 
Some  predict  more  drastic  c 
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both    Government    and    the 
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this  measure  from  farm  oriented 
lators  and  urban  centers  alike 
time  that  we  all  wake  up  and 
our  common  interest  and  our 
weal. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
S.   789.   A  bill  to   requlr. 
sprinker  systems  In  all  skillel 
facilities  and  Intermediate  care 
as  a  condition  of  certification 
medicare,     medicaid,     and 
Administration  programs,  and 
ize  loans  and  grants  to  a.ssl.st  s 
ties  in  purchasing  and  Installing 
systems;  to  the  Committee 
Resources. 
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Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    PresJ 
pleased  today  to  introduce 
improve  nursing  home  safety 
in  this  country.  This  leglslat 
the  installation  of  automatic 
systems  in  all  skilled  nursing 
and  Intermediate  care  facilities 
dition  of  certification  under 
care,  medicaid,  and  Veterans 
istratlon  programs.  In  addition 
Islatlon  authorizes  direct 
ance    to    qualified    nursing    _ , 
mediate  care  facilities  to  aid 
purchasing     and     Iiistalling 
systems. 

I  Introduced  Identical  legls! 
year  In  the  House  of 
while  serving  on  the  House 
mittee  on  Aging.  Because  of  w 
able  to  learn  as  ranking 
ber  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Care,  I  have  Included  several  i 
that  I  believe  will  make  this 
both  practical  and  effective. 

First,  permit  the  Secretary 
Education,  and  Welfare  to 
tain  sprinkler  requirements 
tionally  equivalent  safeguards 
ties  which,  because  of  their 
tural  properties  or  small  sizes, 
under   unreasonable    hardship 
com.plied  completely  v.Ith 
sions. 

Second,  create  a  special  gram  program 
for  public  and  private  nonpnfit  orga- 
nizations tiiat  serve  rural  or  un  lerserved 
populations  who  cannot  afford  (o  pay  the 
Interest  on  loans. 

Third,  extend  coverage  to  the  [Veterans' 
Administration  as  well  as  medicare  and 
medicaid  facilities. 

Finally,   tailor  the  loan  prfcgram  to 
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existing  prime  Interest  rates,  which  vary 
from  region  to  region. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
various  local  authorities,  and  nursing 
home  persormel  have  all  offered  testi- 
mony on  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
As  compelling  as  this  testimony  may  be, 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  stark  evi- 
dence of  deaths  in  nursing  home  fires 
which  may  have  been  prevented  if  a 
sprinkler  system  had  been  present. 

In  January  and  February  of  last  year. 
31  elderly  people  lost  their  lives  in  two 
separate  nursing  home  fires  in  Chicago, 
HI.  The  Wlndcrest  Skilled  Nursing  Facil- 
ity and  the  Cermack  Intermediate  Care 
Facility  were  both  in  compliance  with 
the  current  safety  code,  and  were  of  rel- 
atively new.  fire-resistant  construction. 
Neither  facility  was  equipped  with  a 
sprinkler  system. 

This  month,  in  Zlon,  111.,  a  fire  In  a 
new  nursing  home  facility  killed  two 
people  and  critically  injured  two  others. 
The  Chicago  Fire  Department  testified 
that  the  fire  was  contained  in  a  ward- 
robe room,  and  that  the  deaths  were  due 
largely  to  smoke  inhalation.  The  Zlon 
Nursing  Home  was  not  equipped  with  a 
sprinkler  system. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  suggest  that 
the  presence  of  a  sprinkler  system  in 
every  nursing  home  across  this  country 
would  prevent  all  future  fire  deaths. 
Nevertheless,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, and  other  experts  have  testi- 
fied and  cited  evidence  that  automatic 
sprinklers  are  the  single  most  effective 
measure  to  control  incipient  fires  and 
provide  the  greatest  "safety  to  life  pro- 
tection feature  available  in  the  fire  pro- 
tection field.  GAO  states  unequivocally 
that  automatic  sprinkler  systems  put  out 
fires  and  save  lives  whereas  other  fea- 
tures of  the  fire  code,  for  example  resis- 
tive walls,  do  not  insure  against  multiple 
deaths  due  to  fire,  smoke,  and  fire  by- 
products. Capt.  Eugene  Tietz  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fire  Department  put  It  most  simply 
v.hen  he  stated : 

When  there's  a  Are.  somebody  has  to  run 
with  a  bucket  of  water.  With  a  sprinkler  ays- 
tem,  you  have  a  man  there  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

The  strong  case  made  for  the  require- 
ment that  all  nursing  facilities,  regard- 
less of  construction  type,  can  be  fully 
protected  with  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system,  calls  for  a  definitive  legislative 
response  to  close  existing  loopholes  in 
laws  and  regulations.  Both  the  1987  and 
1973  editions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code 
which  currently  defines  a  certified  medi- 
care or  medicaid  facilitv  compliance  with 
f  re  and  safetv  requirements  do  not  re- 
cuire  automatic  sprinklers.  The  1967  edi- 
tion contains  a  waiver  for  buildings  of 
fire  resistive  or  noncombustible  construc- 
tion, and  the  1973  code  exempts  all 
buildings  of  fire  resistive  or  noncombus- 
tible construction  less  than  three  stories 
in  height. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  for  exam- 
ple in  1972  and  again  In  1974.  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
made  specific  recommendations  to  man- 
date automatic  sprinklers  for  all  nursing 
homes  regardless  of  type  of  construction. 
The  legislative  result  of  the  committee 


recommendations  was  a  provision  in 
Public  Law  93-204  amending  section  232 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  Insure 
loans  made  to  nursing  facilities  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  fire  safety 
equipment. 

As  promising  as  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  look,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
bureaucratic  redtape  has  consistently 
snarled  the  loan  application  process  in- 
volved. It  has  taken  2  years  to  make  the 
HUD  program  operative,  even  at  Its  cur- 
rent Ineffective  level.  Redtape  and  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  have 
combined  to  put  such  relatively  small  In- 
stitutions as  nui'sing  homes  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  loan  money. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  urgent  need 
to  modernize  those  skUled  nursing  facili- 
ties and  intermediate  care  facilities  that 
do  not  now  have  adequate  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, compels  this  Congress  to  consider  a 
financing  program  which  would  swiftly 
and  effectively  promote  installation  of 
these  systems. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
House-Senate  Aging  Committee  hear- 
ings, past  congressional  initiatives,  and 
the  reports  of  various  agencies  and  nurs- 
ing home  facilities,  have  demonstrated 
that  sprinklers,  while  not  the  answer  for 
fire-free  nursing  facilities,  provide  the 
greatest  protection  of  life  of  any  single 
fire  safety  device.  We  cannot  rely  on  bet- 
ter management  even  In  the  best  of 
nursing  homes  to  prevent  multiple 
deaths,  because  of  the  human  factors  and 
potential  for  miscalculation  involved. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  such  tragedies  as 
the  Chicago  fires  is  to  require  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  for  all  certified  nurs- 
ing and  Intermediate  care  facilities,  and 
to  provide  means  for  them  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
(except  subsection  (b)  of  this  section),  no 
nursing  facility  shall  be  certified  as  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  for  purposes  of  participa- 
tion In  the  hospital  Insurance  program  under 
title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  no 
nursing  facility  or  Intermediate  care  facility 
shall  be  certified  or  approved  for  purposes 
of  participation  In  a  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act,  and  no  nursing  facil- 
ity or  Intermediate  care  facility  shall  be 
approved  for  participation  In  any  program 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, for  any  period  beginning  on  or 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless 
such  facility  has  a  sprinkler  system  which 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary",  or  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  satisfy  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  standard  numbered  13  of  the 
1975  edition  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (and  such  later  editions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine). 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  this  require- 
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ment  only  In  cases  where  because  the  size 
or  nature  of  the  structure  of  the  skUled 
nursing  facility  or  Intermediate  care  facility. 
the  Installation  of  a  complete  sprinkler  sys- 
tem would  constitute  an  unreasonable  hard- 
ship. In  such  cases,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  compensatory  flre  protection  fea- 
tures as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  structure. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
sklUed  nursing  and  intermediate  care  facil- 
ities In  protecting  health  and  safety  of  their 
patients  and  In  meeting  the  requirements 
of  Federal  law  relating  thereto,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized,  in  the  manner  provided 
In  section  1620  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  that  section  except  to  the 
extent  Inconsistent  with  the  succeeding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  to  make  loans  to  such 
facilities  to  assist  them  In  financing  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  installing 
automatic  sprinkler  systems. 

(b)  A  loan  under  this  section  may  be  made 
only  to  an  eligible  skilled  nursing  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c) ) ,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  ai^slst- 
ing  such  facility  In  purchasing  and 
installing  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem which  satisfies  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  standard  numbered  13  of  the  1975 
edition  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation (and  such  later  edltloits  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine).  Any  such  loan 
shall— 

(1)  be  In  such  amount  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  necessary.  In  addition  to  any  other 
funds  available  to  the  facility,  to  purchase 
and  Install  such  system,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  more  than 
I  per  centum  higher  than  the  average  out- 
standing discount  late  (at  the  time  the  loan 
Is  made)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  for 
the  district  In  which  the  facility  involved 
is  located; 

(3)  have  a  maturity  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years;  and 

(4)  be  subject  to  such  additional  terms, 
conditions  and  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
may  Impose  in  order  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section  will  be  effectively 
carried  out. 

Each  application  for  a  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  approval  un- 
der section  1604  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  No  such  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Secretiiry  finds  that  (A) 
the  structure  Involved  has  a  projected  useful 
life  as  a  skilled  nursing  care  facility  or  In- 
termediate care  facility  of  at  least  ten  years 
and  Is  otherwise  ouaUfied  for  certification 
under  title  XVUI  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  approved  for  participation  in 
any  program  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "eli- 
gible skilled  nursing  or  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility" means  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1861  (J)  of  th^ 
Social  Security  Act,  or  an  intermediate  Cb?e 
facility  within  the  meaning  of  cectio!  1905 
(c)  of  such  Act.  which — 

(1)  has  been  certified  for  participation  in 
the  medicare  program  under  vitle  XVIH  of 
such  Act  or  In  a  medical  assistance  program 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  such  Act,  or  Is  seeking  or  proposing  to 
seek  such  certification; 

(2)  does  not  have  in  operation  a  complete 
authomatic  sprinkler  system  and  Is  unable 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  to  obtain 
from  private  sources  all  of  the  financing 
needed  to  purchase  and  Install  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  section.  Amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  placed  In  and  constitute  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  available  to 


the  Secretary  for  use  In  carrying  out  this 
.section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  ca.se  of  an  eligible  skilled 
nursing  or  intermediate  care  facility  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(c)  and: 

( 1 )  serves  a  primarily  rural,  medically  un- 
derserved.   or  low-Income  peculation, 

(2)  at  least  85  per  centum  of  the  patients 
or  residents  oi'  which  are  recipients  of  medi- 
cal assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(3)  Is  unsble  to  underwrite  the  costs  of 
purchasing  and  installing  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  through  its  own  financial 
resources,  including  Its  endowment  if  any. 
and 

(4)  Is  either  a  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated facility  or  a  facility  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  or  (4)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  in- 
come taxes  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code,  the  Secretary  is  authorized.  In  the 
manner  provided  In  section  1625  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  make  a 
grant  or  grants  to  such  facility  to  enable  It 
to  purchase  and  Install  an  automatic  sprin- 
kler system  satisfying  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  standard  numbered  13  of  the  1975 
edition  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation (or  such  later  editions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe ) . 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section — 

(1)  may  be  made  in  lieu  of  or  in  supple- 
mentation of  such  loans;  and 

(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
assure  that  the  objectives  of  this  section 
are  effectively  carried  out. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  No  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the-  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe  and  publish  such 
regulations  as  mcy  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
Aci  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  Us 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  rehabili- 
tation or  reconstruction  of  locks  and 
dam  26,  to  establish  a  revolving  fimd 
from  user  fees  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
future  costs  of  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Com.merce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

INLANl    NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF    1977 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
tu  the  desk  a  bill  to  create  for  the  first 
time  a  balanced  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Inland  waterways. 

My  bill  essentially  incorporates  two 
provisions  that  were  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year, 
legislation  that  I  was  pleased  to  assist 
in  writing.  One  aspect  of  the  bill  involves 
an  authorization,  with  certain  con- 
straints, for  the  reconstruction  of  locks 
and  dam  26  at  Alton,  HI.  This  is  a  con- 
troversial project,  but  one  that  appears 
to  have  broad  support  In  the  Midwest. 

But  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  more  important  portion  of  this 
bill  is  the  pro\'isions  in  the  bill  that  for 
the  first  time  would  establish  a  national 
system  of  user  charges  on  the  inland 
waterways. 

Few  changes  in  our  Nation's  transpor- 


tation policies  are  so  long  overdue.  The 
American  taxpayer  is  subsidizing  the  Na- 
tion's major  oil,  coal,  chemical,  steel,  and 
grain  companies — the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  the  inland  system — with  water- 
way spending  of  some  $400  million  year- 
ly. These  beneficiaries  pay  not  a  single 
dime  in  return.  No  other  transportation 
mode  is  completely  subsidized  by  general 
tax  revenues.  Highway  and  airport  users 
pay  taxes  into  a  trust  fund,  while  rail- 
roads and  pipelines  must  go  Into  the  pri- 
vate capital  market  for  their  right-of- 
way  funds.  But  the  barge  industry  gets  a 
free  ride. 

Every  President  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt has  stated  that  the  rational  exploita- 
tion of  the  Nation's  inland  waterway  re- 
sources can  only  occur  within  the  context 
of  a  user-charge  mechanism.  One  gov- 
errmiental  commission  after  another,  the 
latest  being  tlie  report  of  the  National 
Water  Commission  in  1973,  has  noted 
that  without  user  charges  the  Nation's 
inland  waterway  system  is  an  irrational 
anomaly,  whose  resulting  inequities  and 
inefficiencies  have  prevented  the  fashion- 
ing of  a  reasonable  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

Over  10  executive  branch  studies,  be- 
ginning in  1939,  have  supported  user 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  this  proposal  as 
creating  balance.  I  see  It  also  as  creating 
greater  assurance  to  the  wateiway  Indus- 
try that  it  will  obtain  needed  improve- 
ments on  the  waterways.  The  money  col- 
lected from  the  user  fees  would  go  into 
a  waterway  improvement  revolving  fund 
that  would  be  available  exclusively  for 
new  waterway  improvements,  giving  the 
industry  a  measure  of  certainty  it  has 
never  previously  had  for  continued  im- 
provements to  the  system.  Just  last 
month,  the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Army 
for  Civil  Works  sent  forward  legislation 
to  impose  a  waterway  user  system  even 
broader  than  my  proposal. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  the  Inequity 
of  a  no-charge  system.  First,  there  is  a 
fundamental  unfairness  when  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers,  most  of  them  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  subsidize  the 
large,  wealthy  corporations  that  own 
many  of  the  big  barge  lines.  Barge  sub- 
sidies essentially  are  an  income  transfer 
from  the  poor  to  the  wealthy. 

The  second  inequity  lies  In  the  funda- 
mental unfairness  to  competing  modes 
of  transportation  when  one  mode  is  sin- 
gled out  to  receive  special  goodies.  The 
railroads  calculate  that  complete  sub- 
sidization of  the  inland  waterway  system 
costs  them  $500  miUion  a  year.  A  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  report  con- 
cluded that  the  construction  of  locks  and 
dam  26  alone  could  cost  the  mid  western 
rsilroads  between  $261  million  and  $348 
million  a  year.  With  1  of  the  areas  21  rail 
lines  already  in  bankruptcy,  and  at  least 
6  others  in  a  weak  financial  condition,  I 
believe  we  are  perpetrating  the  waste  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  when  we  continue  to 
subsidize  an  inland  waterway  system 
that  helps  to  drive  rail  lines  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Complete  subsidization  produces  inef- 
ficiencies. Further  subsidies  for  the  in- 
land waterway  system  will  probably  lead 
to  larger  rail  subsidies.  At  locks  and  dam 
26.  we  are  told  that  congestion  delays 
warrant  the  larger,  modem  structure. 
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This  Ignores  a  basic  fact:  As 
service  is  provided  free,  the  demland 
will  be  infinite.  Capacity  proje<  tions 
a  free  navigational  system  wll 
fulfilling,  because  no  market 
exists.  No  market  check  exist^ 
beneficiaries  of  free  system  in 
petite  for  new,  more  expensive 
This  leads  inevitably  to  slipshod 
of  whether  new  projects  are 
not. 

This  must  be  changed.  Our  Najtion  may 
soon  embark  on  a  major  reha  jilitation 
effort  on  the  inland  waterway  n(  twork 
25,000  miles  of  improved  waters  I'ays 
212  navigational  locks  and  dans 
are  $3.4  billion  in  lock  building 
presently   imderway.   And   ma^iy 
navigational  structures  were 
more  years  ago,  and  may  requife 
rehabilitation. 

I  believe  we  stand  at  a  point 
Congress  must  confront  the  issub 
charges  as  we  confront  this  new 
of    navigational    Improvements 
doxically,  although  the  issue 
studied    repeatedly,    and    mor< 
commentators  have  stated  that 
simply  no  case  on  the  other 
ponents    of    user   charges 
argue  for  more  study. 

Several  points  can  be  made  on 
there  is  a  need  for  additional  ! 
view  of  the  terms   of  this  legislation 
First,  my  bill  is  a  controlled  l^islati 
experiment.  Both  the  10-year 
and    the    midterm    assessment 
fourth  year  of  Implementation 
careful    monitoring    by    the 
Such  a  controlled  legislative  experiment 
has  the  advantage,  over  present 
of  creating  actual  experience 
with.  Present  studies  necessarilj 
speculations  with  economic  modql 
measure  not  the  real  world, 
one's  computer  model  of  it.  Thii 
contrast,  calls  for  a  gradual  pha  se 
that  while  the  initial  economic 
quences  of  user  charges  will 
there  is  a  realistic  test. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  l^ave 
Impression  that  the  issue  of 
impact  has  not  been  studied, 
eral  Accounting  Office  in  its 
1975  report  found  that 
percent  of  the  costs  of  operat 
maintenance  would  have  miniihal 
pacts,  and  that  in  fact,  any  div^-sion 
traffic  would  oe  to  pipelines 
Studies  last  year  by  the  Departi^ents 
Interior  and  Transportation 
minimal   impacts.   The  Departihent 
Transportation   study   generally 
price  increases  of  less  than  one 
1  percent.  In  fact,  they  found 
impact  of   a    10-percent 
same  as  required  in  the  first 
bill  "to  be  so  small  that  intelligen 
sis  was  not  possible." 

In  each  of  these  examples,  it 
sumed  that  100  percent  of  the 
and    maintenance   costs    would 
covered  in  the  first  year  of  impl^menta 
tion.  That  is  10  times  more 
my  bill,  and  is  even  twice  as 
my    proposal    would    be    5 
It  is  implemented.  This  proposa|l 
less  severe  than  that  of  the 
Water  Commission,  which  recon^nended 
100-percent  recovery  of  both  operations 
and  maintenance  and  capital  co;  ts 
In  closing,  I  would  of  course  n  cognize 
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that  an  end  to  the  complete  subsidization 
of  the  inland  waterway  system  will  raise 
costs  for  the  user  of  that  system.  Ob- 
viously, any  economic  activity  which  the 
Goverrmient  chooses  to  subsidize  will 
have  lower  user  costs.  But  just  as  ob- 
viously. Federal  taxes  to  create  that  sub- 
sidy will  have  to  be  higher.  One  can  ask 
why  not  subsidize  completely  the  rail- 
roads, or  energy  production  or  food  pro- 
duction or  whatever  else  comes  to  mind? 
Subsidies,  while  benefitting  a  given,  nar- 
row class  of  beneficiaries  leads  to  an 
overall  decline  in  national  wealth 
through  the  inefficient  use  of  resources. 
That  is  precisely  what  is  at  stake  here 
with  the  waterways.  Inefficiencies  have 
led  to  chaos  in  our  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  producing  an  increasingly 
unacceptable  burden  on  the  Federal  tax- 
payer. A  1971  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation study  called  the  case  for  user 
charges  "logically  impeccable."  The  1973 
National  Water  Commission  stated — 

There  Is  no  longer  any  rational  justifica- 
tion for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  the  entire  cost  of  construction,  operating, 
and  maintaining  navigable  waterways. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  re- 
ports state  there  is  no  logical  or  rational 
reason  for  delay. 

Highway  users  pay  toward  those  facil- 
ities. Airport  users  pay  similar  fees.  My 
proposal  would  assess,  eventually,  half  of 
the  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
and  half  the  annual  capital  costs  as  a 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  If  there  is  a  more  equitable 
way,  I  am  amenable  to  hearing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  bill,  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  this  bill,  two  specific  analyses  of  the 
cost  impact  of  these  provisions  on  par- 
ticular industries,  and  an  historical  eval- 
uation of  user  charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Inland  Navigation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  construc- 
tion of  an  Inland  navigational  system  that 
Imposes  no  costs  on  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  system  Is  unfair  to  the  operators  and 
users  of  competing  modes  of  transportation 
usage  that  are  wasteful  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources. The  Congress  further  finds  that  cer- 
tain Improvements,  including  the  rehabilita- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  Locks  and  Dam  26, 
Mississippi  River,  Alton,  Illinois,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  operation  of  the  nation's 
Inland  waterway  system. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  national 
economic  developnient  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  first-class  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem, but.  as  a  matter  of  equity,  that  the 
commercial  users  of  this  inland  waterways 
system  should  contribute  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  navigation-related  costs  to  build, 
operate,  maintain,  and  rehabilitate  such 
waterways. 

(c)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
both  to  establish  a  system  of  xiser  charges 
that  will  promote  greater  equity  among  all 
modes  and  demonstrate  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  projects  on  the  Inland  waterways  ol 
the  United  States,  providing  a  market  test 
for  their  need,  and  to  authorize  the  rehabili- 
tation or  reconstruction  of  Locks  and  Dam 
26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  Illinois,  as  a  way 


to  promote  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
existing  waterway  system. 

Sec.  3(a).  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  au- 
thorized to  replace  Locks  and  Dam  26,  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Alton,  Illinois,  by  construct- 
ing a  new  dam  and  a  single,  one-hundred- 
and-ten  foot  by  one-thousand-two  hundred- 
foot  lock  at  a  location  approximately  two 
miles  downstream  from  the  existing  dam, 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his 
report  on  such  project  dated  March  15, 
1976,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $391,000,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  replace,  at  Federal  ex- 
pense as  a  part  of  project  costs  authorized 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  terrestrial 
wildlife  habitat  inundated  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  project  on  an  acre  for 
acre  basis  In  the  respective  States  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois  and  to  manage  such  lands  as 
are  thus  acquired  by  the  Secretary  for  Wild- 
life mitigation  purposes.  The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to  provide  project-related 
recreation  development  on  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ellis  Island,  Missouri,  that  requires  no 
separable  project  lands  and  Includes  facilities 
such  as  roads,  parking  lots,  walks,  picnic 
areas,  a  boat  launching  ramp,  and  a  beach, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,750,000  to  be  coet 
shared  with  the  State  of  Missouri  and  admin- 
istered In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act 
(Public  Law  89-72)  and  undertaken  inde- 
pendently of  the  navigation  features  of  the 
project. 

(c)  The  navigation  channel  above  Alton, 
Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  estab- 
lished at  no  greater  than  nine  feet,  and 
neither  the  Secretary  ol  the  Army  nor  any 
other  Federal  official  Is  authorized  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  deepening  the  navigation 
channels  In  the  Minnesota  River.  Mlnnesota: 
Black  River,  Wlsco:isin;  Saint  Croix  River. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  north  of  Its  juncture  with  the 
Illinois  River,  Illinois,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  future  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Prior  to  construction  of  a  new,  sin- 
gle lock  and  dam  at  Locks  and  Dam  26,  au- 
thorized by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  appoint  a  board 
consisting  of  representatives  of  three  In- 
dependent engineering  firm-s  to  study  the 
alternative  of  rehabilitating  the  existing 
structure  and  expanding  its  capacity  by  In- 
cluding a  new  one-hundred-and-ten  foot  by 
one  thousand-two-hundred-foot  lock  in  the 
center  of  such  existing  structure,  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  whether  such  al- 
ternative merits  further  consideration  in  the 
interest  of  expeditious  improvements  to  the 
waterway  and  the  efficient  and  wise  use  of 
Federal  expenditures.  The  Board  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  Its  appointment.  If 
such  board  finds  no  merit  in  such  rehabilita- 
tion alternative,  the  Secretary  may  proceed 
with  construction  of  the  new  facility,  as  au- 
thorized by  Section  3  of  this  Act.  If,  however, 
such  board  finds  that  rehabilitation  appears 
feasible  and  reasonable,  the  Secretary  shall 
so  report  to  the  Congress.  Together  with  his 
recommendations.  If  the  Congress  falls  to  act 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  legislative 
days  following  such  report  and  recommenda- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  proceed  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5(a)  Not  later  than  ten  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  after  conducting  public  hearings  and 
permitting  not  le.ss  than  forty-five  days  for 
public  comment,  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister preliminary  regulations  on  a  proposed 
syst'm  of  user  charges  Intended  to  recover 
that  portion  of  the  Federal  navigation-re- 
lated costs  of  the  operation,  maintenance, 
new  construction,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
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Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribed In  section  5  of  this  Act.  After  receiv- 
ing comments  on  the  preliminary-  regulations 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall,  no  later  than  January  1,  1979,  promul- 
gate final  regrulatlons  that  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  charges  to  be  paid  by  commercial  users 
of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States 
and  submit  such  regulations  to  the  Congress. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol  law, 
such  charges  shall  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  unless  rejected  or  amended  under 
the  terms  of  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  F^nal  regulations  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
unless  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution 
Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  such  trans- 
mittal, disapproves  such  regulations. 

(c)  The  schedule  of  user  charge  promul- 
gated under  this  Act  shall,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  be  assessed  annually 
on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  costs  of  operating, 
maintaining,  constructing,  and  rehabilitating 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
and  various  segments  thereof,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  (2)  the  volume  of 
traffic;  (3)  seasonal  and  other  repetitive  peak 
demands  for  use  of  the  Inland  waterways  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  other  factors  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  reason- 
able and  equitable. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
promulgating  final  regulations  under  this 
section,  is  authorized  to  utilize,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
mechanisms  as  a  way  to  recover  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  navigation-related  costs  from  the 
Uowis  of  the  system:  (1)  license  fees;  (2)  con- 
gestion charges;  (3)  charges  based  on  ton- 
miles  over  a  given  segment;  (4)  lockage  fees; 
and  (5)  charges  based  on  the  capacity  of 
cargo  vessels,  loaded  and  unloaded,  over  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)(1)  Final  rates  shall  be  adequate  to 
recover:  (A)  50  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
navigation-related  expenditure.^  on  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  the  Inland 
waterway  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (?)  of  this  subsection,  and 
(B)  50  per  centum  of  the  Federal  navigation- 
related  capital  expenditures  on  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the  Inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  During  the  first  year  that  user  charges 
established  under  this  section  are  eSective. 
such  charges  shall  be  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  expenditures  described  In  svb- 
paragraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sv.V'- 
section.  and  shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  cen- 
tum of  such  total  expenditures  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fcur  years  until  the  maximum 
of  60  per  centum  of  such  total  expenditures 
Is  reached. 

(3)  During  the  sixth  year  that  user  charges 
established  under  this  section  are  effective, 
such  charges  shall,  in  addition  to  the  charges 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  ol  this 
subsection,  be  equal  to  10  per  centum  ol  the 
toteU  expenditures  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 
shall  be  Increased  by  10  per  centum  of  such 
total  expenditures  for  each  of  the  next  sac- 
ceedlng  four  years  until  the  maximum  of  50 
per  centum  of  such  total  expenditures  is 
reached. 

(f)(1)  There  Is  established  a  Waterway 
Improvement  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Fund"),  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  ths  Army.  The  Fund  shall 
be  expended  exclusively  on  Imprr  vements  to 
the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States 
and  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  exist- 
ing projects. 

(2)  Funds  collected  from  user  charges  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  deposited  by  him 
In  the  Fund,  and  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment for  the   sole  purpose   of  making   im- 


provements and  maintaining  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  Failure  to  pay  any  user  charges  es- 
tablished under  this  Act  shall  subject  the  vi- 
olator to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  per 
day,  and  prohibit  the  violator  from  the  use 
of  any  lock  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States  during  the  period  of  violation 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  No  later  than  three  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  established 
under  Section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  de- 
scribe— 

(a)  the  economic  impact  of  user  charges  on 
the  commercial  users  of  and  consumers  of 
gpods  shipped  on  the  system  of  inland  water- 
ways of  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  economic  Impact  of  user  charges 
on  a  regional  and  national  basis; 

(c)  the  effectiveness  of  \iser  charges  In  es- 
tablishing a  more  balanced  national  trans- 
portation system; 

(d)  the  effectiveness  of  user  charges  in  pro- 
moting the  more  efficient  use  of  public  in- 
vestments m  the  Nation's  system  of  water- 
borne  transportation  and  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector;  and 

(e)  the  effectiveness  of  user  charges  in  pro- 
viding for  the  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources. 

Sec.  8.  In  establl.shing  and  revising  any 
regulations  promulgated  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  operation,  maintenance,  construc- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  costs  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  allow,  as  an  offset  or  de- 
duction, the  payment  of  any  Fedtral  tax  en- 
acted subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  Act, 
including  a  tax  on  fuels,  that  may  be  Imposed 
on  vessels  using  the  inland  v,-aterways  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Missis- 
sippi River  System  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
lerred  to  as  "Council")  consisting  of  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secret.iry  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Acaninistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  authorizes  and 
directs  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
master  plan  for  the  management  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  System  by  the  Council  in  coop- 
eration with  appropriate  State  and  local 
ageiicies.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
plan  that  deals  with  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System,  the  Cotuicll  is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  Commission.  A  preliminary  plan  shp.)l 
be  prepared  by  July  1,  1980,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  public  hearings  in  each  affected  State. 
The  Council  shall  review  all  comments  pre- 
sented at  such  hearings,  shall  make  any  ap- 
propriate revisions  in  the  preliminary  plan, 
and  shall,  by  July  1,  1981,  submit  a  final  mas- 
ter plan  to  Congress  for  approval.  Approval 
of  the  final  master  plan  shall  be  granted  only 
bv  enactment  of  the  Congress.  Chances  to 
the  master  plan  proposed  by  the  Council  shall 
require  enactment  by  the  Congress  to  be- 
come effective. 

(c)  The  master  plan  authorized  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  sc-ction  shall  Identlfv  the 
various  economic,  recreational,  and  environ- 
mental objectives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
aeencle=  responsible  for  administration  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Svstem.  recommend  ^side- 
lines to  achieve  such  objectives,  and  propose 
methods  to  n.ssure  comnUance  with  such 
guidelines  and  coordination  of  future  man- 
aeement  decisions  affecting  the  Mississippi 
River  Svstem,  and  Include  anv  leclslatlve 
proDosals  which  mav  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  recommendations  and  oblectlvos. 

(d)  For  the  pitmoses  of  develonlne  the 
comnrehenslve  ma.st<r  nlan,  the  Council  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  csrrv  out  such 
studies,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 


responsibilities  under  this  subsection.  In 
carryliig  out  such  studies,  the  Council  shall 
take  cognizance  of  past  and  ongoing  studies. 
The  Council  may  request  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agencies  to  prepare  such 
studies,  and  any  Federal  agency  so  requested 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  any  such  study  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  Studies  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  Include 
the  following: 

( 1 )  studies  concerning  the  environmental 
effects  of  present  and  projected  traffic  levels, 
including  the  Impact  of  any  new  navigation- 
related  construction  activities  upon  fish  and 
wildjlfe.  water  quality,  wilderness,  and  pub- 
lic recreational  opportunities,  particularly 
wit-h  respect  to  the  environmental  values  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  System,  and  In- 
cluding a  specific  analysis  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  dredging  in  the  Mississippi 
River  S}"stem  and  the  construction  of  any 
po.sslble  second  lock  at  Alton,  Illinois; 

(2)  studies  concerning  the  economic  Im- 
pacts of  present  and  projected  traffic  levels, 
including  an  analysis  of  alternative  methods 
for  meeting  future  Intermodal  bulk  commod- 
ity IransDortatlon  needs  of  the  regions  served 
bv  the  Mississippi  River  System  and  a  spe- 
cific evaluation  of  the  economic  effects  of  and 
demand  for  any  second  lock  at  Alton.  Illinois; 

(3)  studies  and  demonstration  programs 
including  a  new  dredge  and  spoil  disposal 
program  (to  Include  alternate  uses  of  dredged 
material)  to  evaluate  the  equipment  effec- 
tiveness of  improved  dredging  and  other 
eauipment  In  minimizing  the  environmental 
effects  of  channel  operation  activities; 

(4)  development  by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  the  Mlssls,slppl  River 
System  of  a  computerized ,  analytical  Inven- 
tory and  system  analysis  to  facilitate  evalua- 
tion of  the  comparative  environmental  ef- 
fects of  alternative  management  proposals: 
pnd  y 

(5)  such  other  studies  as  the  C^ncll 
deems  nece-ssary.  f 

(e)  The  CouiicU  shall,  in  preparation  of 
the  comprehensive  master  plan,  utilize,  to 
the  f o.l-est  extent  possible  the  resources  and 
i-esults  of  the  Upper  Missi.sslppl  River  Re- 
source Management  (GREAT)  Studv.  Such 
study  shall  hereafter  be  of  this  subsection. 

<f)  Guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  this 
rubioction  shall  Include,  hut  not  be  limited 
to.  guidelines  lor  channel  maintenance,  min- 
imization of  dredging  volumes,  alternate 
uses  ol  dredged  material,  barge  fleeting,  pro- 
tection of  water  Quality,  fish  and  wildlife 
protection  and  cnhhncement,  wilderness 
preTC-rvation.  and  management  of  v.ildllfe 
and  fish  refuges  within  and  contlgtious  to 
the  Mississippi  River  system. 

(gl  E;:ceDt  for  tho  provisions  of  section 
3  of  this  Act  and  necessary  operation  and 
maintenance  activities,  no  rehabilitation,  re- 
placement, or  construction  of  locks  and  dams 
shall  be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv  that  will  Increase  the  traffic  capacity 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system,  until 
the  master  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  has  been  approved  by  Congress. 
Following  approval  of  the  master  plan,  con- 
struction of  any  lock  on  the  Mississippi 
R5\er.  Including  any  second  lock  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  shall  be  initiated  only  by  Act  of 
Congress  and  all  other  construction  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  on  such  system  shall 
be  initiated  only  In  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  set  forth  In  the  master  plan. 

(h)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Council  $20,000,000,  of  which 
$4,400,000  shall  be  reserved  for  expansion 
and  completion  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Resource  Management  (GREAT) 
Study.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  to  such  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
ovit  the  studies  and  analysis  authorized  In 
this  subsection. 
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Sec.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act,  th 
(a)  "User  charges,"  means  a 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  authority   of  section   5  of 
be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator 
draft  cargo  vessels  that  use  the 
ways  of   the   United   States  for 
purposes; 

(b)      "Inland     waterway    of 
States"  means  any  improved  wa 
improvements  to  which  are  prima 
use  of  commercial  vessels  other 
going  vessels. 
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Section    1   cites  the  bill   as 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of 

Section    2    makes    several 
findings  and  declarations.  It 
inland  navigational  system  that 
costs  on  the  direct  beneficiaries  ol 
tem  is  unfair  to  competing 
modes  and  distorts  national 
transportation.     Certain 
Locks  and  Dam  26  on  Mississippi 
ton,  Illinois,  are  declared  to  be 
the  effective  operation  of  the  natlc^i 
waterways.  The  bill  declares  that 
needs  a  first-class  inland  waterwi  y 
but  that  the  commercial  beneflclaijes 
contribute  toward  its  cost. 

This  section  then  sets  the 
Act   as    the   establishment   of  a 
user  charges  that  will  promote  „.„. 
among    all    transportation    modes, 
authorization  of  the  rehabUltatlon 
structlon  of  Locks  and  Dam  26. 

Section  3   authorizes  the  Corps 
neers  to  replace  Locks  and  Dam 
new  dam  and  a  new  single,  1,200 
down -stream    from   the    existing 
1976  estimated  cost  is  $391,O0O,00( 
of  the  project,  the  Corps  is  also 
replace  wildllle  habitat  that  will 
in  the  reconstruction,  and  to 
lands  for  wildlife  mitigation.  The 
also  authorized  to  provide  recreati 
opment  at  Ellis  Island,  Missouri,  at 
$2,750,000,  partially  financed  by  thi 
Missouri. 

This  section  also  declares  that  .. 
tlon  channel  above  Alton,  Illinois 
no  greater  than  nine  feet,  and 
official  is  authorized  to  study  the 
of  deepening  the  channels  in  the 
River,  the  Black  River,  the  Saint  C. 
or  the  Mississippi  north  of  Its  June 
the  Illinois  River,  unless  speclflcall 
ized  by  future  Act  of  Congress 

Section   4   requires   the   Secretar  r 
Army,    before    beginning    any    c 
work   at   Locks   and   Dam  26   to 
board    of    three    independent 
study  the  State  of  nilnoU'  proposal 
bilitate  the  existing  structure,  and  t 
Its  capacity  with  a  new   1,200-fooi 
the  center  of  the  present  dam.  The 
make   a   recommendation   to   the 
within    120   days.   If  such   panel 
alternative  does  not  merit  further 
tlon,   the   Secretary  can   then 
with  construction  of  the  new 
board  finds  that  rehabilitation  -^^. 
ble  and  reasonable,  the  Secretary 
report  to  Congress,  and  the  Secre 
only  then  go  ahead  on  reconstruc. 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  within 
120  days  to  modify  this  authorize 
Section    5    establishes    a   system 
charges.  Within  10  months  after 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
public  hearings  and  comment,  miisl 
preliminary   regulations    to    impose 
posed  system  of  user  charges.  Thest 
on    Inland    barge    companies    woulc 
tended  eventually  to  recover  half 
eral    navigation-related    costs   of 
maintenance,  and  building  new 
on  the  Inland  waterw^ays. 

After  studying  all  comments  on 
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Umlnary  regulations,  the  Secretary,  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1979.  must  promulgate  final  regulations 
that  establish  the  schedule  of  charges.  These 
regulations  are  then  submitted  to  Congress 
and  become  effective  October  1,  1979,  unless 
Congress,  by  joint  resolution  within  60  days 
of  transmittal,  disapproves  the  regulations. 

The  user  charges  will  be  assessed  on  such 
bases  as  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining, 
constructing,  and  reliabilltallng  the  Inland 
waterways  and  their  various  segments,  the 
volume  of  traffic  on  various  portions,  seasonal 
peaks,  and  other  factors  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  finds  reasonable.  In  setting 
the  regulations,  DOT  may  use  license  fees, 
congestion  charges,  ton-mile  charges,  lockage 
fees,  and  charges  based  on  the  cargo  capacity. 
The  final  rates  must  be  set  so  that,  after  10 
years,  they  will  recover  half  the  Federal  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  inland 
waterway  and  half  the  capital  costs  of  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Inland 
waterways. 

In  the  initial  years  of  user  charges,  they 
will  be  set  to  recover  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
Federal  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 
That  recovery  will  be  increased  by  10  per  cent 
during  each  of  the  succeeding  four  >ears 
until  half  of  such  costs  are  recovered  alter 
five  years.  During  the  sixth  year,  the  user 
charges  shall  also  recover  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  costs  of  new  construction  on  the  water- 
ways spent  the  previous  year,  and  that  figure 
shall  be  increased  10  per  cent  a  year  until  the 
maximum  of  50  per  cent  is  reached. 

To  assure  the  revolving  fund  concept,  this 
section  also  establishes  a  Waterway  Improve- 
ment Fund  that  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  This  Fund,  made  up 
of  all  user  charges  paid,  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  finance  Improvements  and  opera- 
tions on  the  Inland  waterways. 

Section  6  sets  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  per  day  on  the  failure  to  pay  any  user 
charges  assessed  under  this  Act,  and  pro- 
hibits the  violator  from  the  use  of  any  lock 
on  the  Inland  waterways  while  in  violation. 
Section  7  requires  a  report  by  DOT  and  the 
Corps,  no  later  than  three  years  after  user- 
charge  regulations  become  effective,  on  im- 
plementation of  the  user  charge  provision. 
The  report  must  evaluate  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  user  charges  and  the  effectiveness  of 
user  charges  in  establishing  a  more  balanced 
national  transportation  system  and  promot- 
ing the  more  efficient  use  of  public  invest- 
ments In  the  Nation's  system  of  waterborne 
transportation. 

Section  8  provides  that  if  a  special  Federal 
tax  is  ever  Imposed  on  waterways  users  Its 


ervatlon,  and  management  of  wildlife  and 
fish  refuges  within  and  contiguous  to  the 
Mississippi  River  system. 

In  developing  the  plan,  the  Council  has 
the  authority  to  carry  out  studies  it  deems 
necessary.  These  studies  shall  include  ones 
on  the  environmental  effects  of  various  traf- 
fic levels,  Including  the  impact  of  construc- 
tion activities  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  water 
quality,  wilderness,  and  public  recreational 
opportunities,  the  economic  impacts  of  pres- 
ent and  projected  traffic  levels,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  dredging  and  dredged  disposal  ac- 
tivities, and  development  of  a  computerized 
inventory,  plus  other  studies  the  Council 
finds  necessary.  In  preparing  the  plan,  the 
Council  shall  vitlllze  the  results  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Resource  Management 
Study. 

Except  for  Locks  and  Dam  26,  this  section 
bars  any  rehablltatlon,  replacement,  or  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dams  to  Increase  the 
traffic  capacity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system  until  the  master  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  $20,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Section  10  defines  two  terms  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  \t  says  that  "user  charges" 
means  a  charge  c«tabllshed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  shallow-draft  cargo  vessels  that 
use  the  inland  waterways  for  commercial 
piirpases,  and  It  defines  the  "inland  water- 
way of  the  United  States"  as  any  improved 
waterway,  the  Improvements  to  which  are 
primarily  for  the  use  of  commercial  vessels 
other  than  ocean-going  vessels. 

Would  the  User  Charge  Proposal  Add 
Significantly  to  Costs? 

According  to  figures  for  1973,  provided  by 
the  American  Waterways  Operators,  the  In- 
du.stry"s  revenues  were  nearly  $2  billion 
(based  on  570  trillion  ton-miles  of  traffic, 
producing  revenues  of  0.34  cents  per  mile). 
Using  Corps  spending  figures  for  the  same 
year  on  the  Inland  waterways,  the  Subcom- 
mittee's user  charge  proposal  in  the  first  year 
would  recover  approximately  $15,000,000,  in 
the  tenth  year  about  $150,000,000.  The  Sub- 
committee bill  would  thus  recover  about  1 
per  cent  of  revenues  the  first  year  the  costs 
would  be  effective,  10  per  cent  In  the  final 
year  of  phase-In. 

Thus,  the  first  year  of  imposition,  the  user 
charges  (based  on  revenue  of  1  cent  per  3 
miles)  would  add  about  1  penny  to  the  cost 
of  shipping  a  ton  of  grain  or  coal  for  300 
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Section  9  sets  up  a  Mississippi  River  Sys- 
tem Council  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation,  Agriculture,  Army,  and  In- 
terior, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  Council  must  prepare  a  comprehensive 
master  plan  for  the  management  of  the 
c  >nsldera-  Mississippi  River  System,  In  cooperation  with 
"  "  ahead  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies.  On  that 
portion  of  the  plan  affecting  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Council  must  work  with  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission. 
A  preliminary  plan  Is  due  July  1,  1980,  after 
which  there  will  be  public  hearings  In  each 
affected  State.  After  reviewing  these  com- 
ments, the  Council  shall  issue  a  final  plan 
by  July  1,  1981.  Approval  of  the  final  master 
plan  shall  be  granted  only  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  master  plan  shall  identify  the  various 
economic,  recreational,  and  environmental 
objectives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administration  of  the 
Mississippi  River  System  and  recommend 
guidelines  to  achieve  such  objectives,  includ- 
ing ones  for  channel  maintenance,  minimi- 
zation of  dredging  volumes,  alternate  uses 
of  dredged  material,  barge  fieetlng,  protec- 
tion of  water  quality,  fish  and  wildlUe  pro- 
tection and  enhancement,  wilderness  pres- 
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Impose  a  cost  of  about  a  penny  for  every  ton 
shipped  for  30  miles. 

Look  at  what  happens  to  a  bushel  of  wheat 
in  the  first  year  of  Implementation.  On  a  trip 
from  Peoria,  111.,  to  New  Orleans — 1280  river 
miles — the  Subcommittee  user-charge  provi- 
sion would  add  approximately  4  cents  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  a  ton  of  wheat  over  that  dis- 
tance. Over  the  distance  from  Minneapolis  to 
New  Orleans,  the  extra  would  work  out  to 
about  6  cents  per  ton  (1758  miles). 

There  are  33  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  ton.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  had  an  average  price  in  New 
Orleans  in  August  of  $3  44  a  bushel.  Thus  a 
ton  of  wheat  had  an  average  value  of  $113.50 
In  New  Orleans.  The  Subcommittee  proposal 
would  thus  add  at  about  4  cents  to  the 
$113.50  price  of  that  wheat.  When  fully  Im- 
plemented, the  bill  would  add  about  40  cents 
to  the  cost  of  that  ton  of  grain,  or  0.3  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 

The  Illinois  Grain  Corp.  testified  to  the 
Committee  that  the  average  cost  of  shipping 
a  bushel  of  grain  from  Peoria  to  New  Orleans 
by  barge  was  about  15.8  cents,  compared 
with  a  price  of  24  cents  per  bushel  when 
shipped  by  unit  train.  Since  the  Subcommit- 
tee user  charge  would  add  4  cents  to  the 
cost  of  shipping  at  ton  of  wheat  (33  bushels) 
over  that  distance.  It  would  add  a  bit  over 
1/10  of  a  cent  to  the  cost  of  shipping  a 
bushel  from  Peoria  to  New  Orleans  In  tbe 
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Initial  year.  Thus  the  Peoria-New  Orleans 
price  for  shipment  would  rise  to  15.9  cents 
per  bushel  the  first  year,  and  possibly  to  16.8 
or  17  cents  in  the  10th  year  when  the  sched- 
ule Is  fully  Implemented,  dramatically  below 
the  24  cents  cost  by  rail.  Indicating  that 
*here  were  virtually  no  diversion  of  traffic. 

User  Charges — Gasoline  Prices 

Let  us  talk  about  the  shipment  of  gasoline. 
I  have  been  told  by  representatives  of  the 
waterway  users  that  they  believe  the  .sched- 
ule of  charges  In  this  bill  will  add  1  mill  to 
their  ton-mile  costs.  That  figure  Is  grossly 
Inflated,  since  It  represents  about  30  per  cent 
of  revenues.  The  calculations  by  the  Com- 
mittee, based  on  the  Industry's  own  revenue 
figures  compared  with  Corps  expenditures, 
are  that  the  charge — at  the  end  of  10  years — 
would  add  no  more  than  10  per  cent  to  costs, 
or  about  1/3  mill  per  ton-mile. 

But  let  us  assume  the  Industry  Is  right. 
And  they  argue  that  such  charges  will  drive, 
for  example,  petroleum  shipments  entirely 
off  the  waterways.  That  is  wrong,  and  a 
simple  look  at  costs  will  tell  you  why.  A  ton 
of  gasoline  contains  about  8  barrels,  and  each 
barrel  contains  42  gallons.  Thus  a  ton  of 
gasoline  contains  approximately  336  gallons 
of  gasoline.  Gasoline  today,  the  waterways 
Industry  tells  me,  has  a  wholesale  value  of 
about  40  cents  a  gallon.  Thus,  a  ton  of 
gasoline  has  a  wholesale  value  of  $134.40. 
When  gasoline  Is  barged  for  400  miles — the 
average  distance  of  a  waterway  shipment  of 
petroleum  products — the  cost  of  that  ton  of 
gasoline — at  the  end  of  10  years  and  assum- 
ing the  industry's  Inflated  costs — would  in- 
crease 400  mills,  or  40  cents.  Thus,  the  costs 
of  this  bill  would  Increase  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  gasoline  to  $134.80,  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 3/10  of  1  per  cent.  Since  the  in- 
dustry's figures  are  inflated  by  a  factor  of  3, 
the  real  cost  increase  would  be  abovit  14  cents 
a  ton,  or  1/10  of  1  per  cent. 

That,  of  course,  of  after  a  1 0-year  phase- 
in. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  reason- 
ably argue  that  such  a  miniscule  increase 
will  lead  to  the  dislocations  that  are  sug- 
gested. 

Studies  and  Positions  on  Waterway 
User  Charges 

(1)  1939:  Report  of  War  Department  and 
Treasury  Department.  Report  favored  adop- 
tion of  user  charges. 

(2)  1939:  Report  of  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator for  Transportation.  Report  favored  re- 
duction in  federal  investment  in  waterways. 

"Gathering  together  all  of  the  preceding 
discussion,  It  may  be  concluded  that  the 
assessment  of  tolls  would  remove  an  vm- 
stablUzlng  Influence  from  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, lessen  or  eliminate  the  rancor  and 
the  lack  of  willingness  to  cooperate  which 
mark  the  relations  of  rail  and  water  carriers, 
and  make  for  more  successful  planning  of 
future  waterway  Improvements  and  of  trans- 
portation policies  generally." 

(3)  1942:  Report  of  National  Resources 
Planning   Board.   Favored   user   charges. 

(4)  1944:  Report  of  Board  of  Investigation 
and  Research.  Favored  user  charges. 

(5)  1946:  Hearings  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  No 
formal  recommendations. 

(6)  1950:  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  hearings  on  Inland  waterways  under 
Senate  Resolution  50. 

(7)  1950:  Report  of  President's  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission.  Recommended 
user  charges. 

(8)  1952:  Department  of  Commerce  Study : 
Background  Study. 

(9)  1960:  Department  of  Commerce  Study: 
Recommended  user  charges. 

"National  Transportation  Is  basically  out 
of  balance.  It  Is  less  a  national  system  than 
a  loose  grouping  of  individual  induction.  We 
have  built  a  vast  network  of  highways,  rail- 


ways, inland  waterways  and  seaport,  airways 
and  airports,  and  pipelines,  with  little  at- 
tention to  conflict  among  these  expanding 
networks." 

(10)  1966:  Economic  Report  of  the  Pi-es- 
ident. 

"At  the  same  time,  cost  should  reflect  the 
value  of  all  the  resources  required  to  provide 
the  service.  Federally  provided  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  continually  expanded. 
Users  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  the  highways,  water- 
ways, and  airway  facilities.  As  it  Is,  there  are 
uneven  payments  from  different  classes  of 
users — some  making  substantial  payments 
and  others  none  at  all.  Adequate  user  charges 
should  be  Instituted  In  the  Interest  of  both 
equity  and  overall  transportation  efficiency." 

(11)  1970:  Charles  River  Associated  Study 
for  DOT.  Recommends  user  charges. 

(12)  1971:  DOT  study.  Recommends  user 
charges. 

"The  argument  for  some  user  charge  on 
grounds  of  equity  and  efficiency  is  impecca- 
ble .  .  ," 

(13)  1973:  National  Water  Commission. 
Recommended  charges  to  recover  100  7o  of 
O  +  M  and  100%  of  new  capital. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  rational  Justifica- 
tion for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
of  the  entire  cost  of  construction,  operating, 
and   maintaining   navigable   waterways." 

The  report  also  stated:  "First,  a  major 
weakness  of  the  present  program  stems  from 
deficiencies  in  the  procedures  by  which  It  Is 
determined  whether  or  not  a  proposed  wa- 
terway project  would  result  in  a  justified 
addition  to  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Second,  a  major  weakness  of  the  legisla- 
tive policies  governing  the  present  program 
is  that  they  do  not  require  beneficiaries  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  constructing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  Federal  waterway  projects. 

Third,  the  Inland  waterway  system  Is  in- 
escapably an  element  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  Yet,  the  waterways  are  not 
planned,  evaluated,  or  regulated  as  a  part 
of  the  national  transportation  system." 

(14)  Sept.  1975:  Secretary  Coleman,  A 
Statement  of  National  Transportation  Pol- 
icy :  "National  Inland  waterway  policy  should 
be  compatible  with  national  transportation 
policy.  It  has  become  apparent  from  the  in- 
creasing criticism  of  adversely  affected  car- 
riers that  use  of  the  existing  public  Invest- 
ment criteria  for  the  water  mode  Is  inequita- 
ble. Some  common  denominator  Is  required 
against  which  public  Investments  in  alterna- 
tive modes  of  transport  can  be  assessed. 
Economic  efficiency  and  considerations  of 
equity  also  lead  In  the  direction  of  some 
form  of  cost  sharing,  Insofar  as  it  Is  practic- 
able and  administratively  feasible,  the  Identi- 
fiable beneficiaries  of  Federally  improved  and 
maintained  waterways  should  bear  some 
share  of  development  and  operating  costs 
through  a  system  of  user  charges." 

(15)  Nov.  1975:  GAO  Report:  Factors  to 
Be  Considered  in  Setting  Future  Policy  for 
Use  of  Inland  Waterways.  Pound  minimal 
Impact  and  many  benefits  from  Imposition 
of  user  charges  to  recover  O  f-M. 

(16)  1976:  President  Ford's  FY  77  budget 
message  recommends  a  system  of  user 
charges. 

(17)  May,  1976:  Department  of  Interior 
contracted  for  Study. 

'•Under  the  most  severe  cost  conditions, 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  traffic  would 
move  from  the  system." 

(18)  June,  1976:  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Staff  Study  on  Impacts  of  Water- 
way User  Charges,  concluded  "Predictions  of 
substantial,  generalized  Impacts  on  water 
carriers  as  the  result  of  user  charges  appear 
unsupported  .  .  ." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  I>omenici)  relative  to  lock 


and  dam  26  and  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  for  users'  fees  to  finance  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  the  referral 
to  Commerce  will  be  a  referral  for  the 
special  purposes  of  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  are  within  Commerce's  juris- 
diction, or  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  that  por- 
tion which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  as  well,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  another  amendment  to  a  pre\i- 
ous  bill,  the  Stevenson  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  today,  which  was  previously  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  then  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

To  recapitulate,  as  I  understand  it. 
there  are  two  measures  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  dealing  with  lock 
and  dam  26  in  a  system  of  national  in- 
land waterway  user  charges.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Stevenson  bill  goes  to  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  only.  The 
more  comprehensive  bill,  dealing  in  part 
with  the  system  of  user  charges  for  the 
inland  waterways,  goes  both  to  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correct  terminology  for  the 
two  committees  be  substituted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  my  vm- 
derstanding  each  committee  in  this  in- 
stance can  deal  only  with  those  matters 
that  are  under  its  respective  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

I  have  no  objection.  Mr.  Pre.sldent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure>  : 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

increase   in  the   sawtooth   nra 
development  funds 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  along  with 
Senator  McClure  to  increase  the  author- 
ization ceiling  for  land  acquisition 
within  the  Sawtooth  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

This  legislation  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which  orig- 
inally created  the  Sawtooth  NRA  back 
in  1972.  This  bill  will  increase  the  ceiling 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
in  lands  to  $47,802,000.  The  original  act 
had  a  $19,802,000  land  acquisition  ceiling. 

This  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  was 
created  by  Congress.  Moneys  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  will 
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thus  be  available  to  the 
for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  interests  in  land  and  w 
ing  money  which  can  be  used 
chase   of  mining  claims  w 
sary — within  the  recreation 

This    legislation    was 
proved  by  the  Senate 
Congress,  but  because  the  bill 
during  the  last  few  days  of 
session,  the  House  of 
not  have  enough  time  in  w 
sider  it. 

The  Forest  Service  has 
tor  McClure  and  me  that 
in  the  dollar  figure  represent; 
sary  cost  of  preserving  the 
historic  values  present  in  this 
area  of  Idaho. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  792.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
tary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
to  make  grants  to  local 
converting  closed  school  buil 
cient,  alternate  uses,  and  for 
poses;    to  the  Ccwnmittee 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  793.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
nesses  to  purchase  surplus 
pital  buildings  from  gov 
nonprofit    entities    by 
amortization  for  such 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOLVING     THE     ABANDONED     SCHOOLs     PROBLEM 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President, 
introducing  two  bills 
communities  in  the  United 
with  the  problem  of 
buildings.  Throughout  the 
many  elementary  and 
buildings  have  been  forced  to 
decreasing  enrollment,  shifts 
tion,    consolidation,    and 
reasons  not  associated  with 
deficiency.  In  my  State  of 
144  school  buildings  were  closfed 
Seotember  1975,  and  September 
additional  135  are  slated  for 

the  end  of  the  current  

Mr.  John  Greenley,  educational 
associate  of  the  Pennsylvan 
ment  of  Education,  has 
at  least  88  percent  of  the 
Ings  closed  each  year  remal|i 
empty. 

This  situation,  however,  is 
limited  to  Pennsylvania:  the 
lem  exists  nationwide.  Since 
State   of   New   York.   302 
closed.  In  Salt  Lake  City  alone 
have  been  closed  over  the 
because  of  a  gradual,  35  percent 
in   enrollment.    In   Wichita, 
school  buildings  have  closed 
5  years,  and  by  the  end  of 
Montgomery    County,    Md. 
buildings   will   have   been 
1975. 

One  of  the  most  comolex 
resulting  from  the  declining 
Is  what  to  do  with  school 
are  no  longer  needed.  Many  ol 
used  school   buildings   are 
sound  and  centrally  located 
continue  to  be  valuable 
their    communities    through 
uses.  The  principal  problem 
commimities   in   which   these 
are  located  is  a  lack  of  plann 
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ance  and  funds  to  convert  these  build- 
ings for  other  productive  uses. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
are  designed  to  provide  some  of  the 
assistance  necessary  to  recycle  these 
buildings.  The  Surplus  School  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1977  is  designed  to  provide 
grants,  on  a  limited  and  competitive 
basis,  to  those  communities  that  wish  to 
retain  unused  school  buildings  for  other 
productive  purposes.  The  Surplus  School 
Conversion  Act  of  1977  is  designed  to 
encourage  private  industry  to  purchase 
these  buildings  for  transformation  to 
alternate  revenue  producing  enterprises 
In  situations  in  which  the  communities 
no  longer  have  a  use  for  these  buildings. 

The  reasons  for  the  closing  of  these 
schools,  Mr.  President,  are  largely  be- 
yond our  control.  Recent  projections  of 
public  school  enrollment  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  indicate  a  decline  of 
over  4  million  youngsters  in  grades  kin- 
deigarten  through  12  in  the  next  10 
years.  In  addition  to  declining  enroll- 
ment, many  schools  have  been  closed 
due  to  out-mobility  of  the  population. 
We  are  a  country  of  movers,  with  those 
who  move  being  apt  to  move  again.  So 
we  have  the  problem  of  overall  popula- 
tion decline  made  sharper  by  out-migra- 
tion. 

What  is  in  our  control,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  ability  to  provide  assistance  to 
communities  in  creating  a  plan  for  using 
these  abandoned  buildings.  Once  a 
school  is  closed,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  productive  life  of  that  building  is 
over.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  unused  school  buildings  can  be  put 
to  good  alternative  uses.  Look  at  the 
following  examples : 

Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  2,200-student 
high  school  has  been  converted  to  a 
center  for  manpower  training,  adult 
basic  education,  and  community  recrea- 
tion center. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where  a  large  high 
school  was  relinquished  to  the  city  for 
adult  education,  a  private  school,  and  a 
senior  citizens'  center. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  where  one 
elementary  school  is  now  a  junior  col- 
lege, and  another  has  been  leased  to 
the  Navy  Reserve  which  pays  mainte- 
nance costs  in  return  for  use  of  the 
building. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where  a  building  was 
sold  to  an  entrepreneur  who  recycled  it 
as  a  shopping  center,  housing  for  the 
elderly,  and  private  offices;  and 

Claremont,  Calif.,  where  an  old  school 
is  now  a  shopping  center. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  walk-in 
centers  for  counseling,  drug  abuse  and 
other  rehabilitative  programs,  neighbor- 
hood medical  and  dental  clinics,  light 
industry,  warehouses,  and  many  more. 
Unfortunately,  for  every  potential  satis- 
factory solution,  there  are  scores  of  in- 
stances of  abandoned  school  buildings 
serving  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  these 
two  bills  is  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  enable  communities  to  maintain  and 
operate,  in  the  most  efficient,  creative, 
and  economical  manner  possible,  closed 
school  buildings  for  other  productive 
purposes  determined  by  the  con.muni- 
ties  themselves.  These  proposals  are  spe- 


cific and  pragmatic.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  solve  serious  problems  overnight. 
They  are  realistic  steps  needed  to  meet 
a  growing  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  will  help  increase  the  tax  base  for 
many  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  receiving 
tremendously  encouraging  support  for 
these  bills  from  school  and  municipal 
officials  from  throughout  the  country. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  surplus 
school  conservation  and  surplus  school 
conversion  acts  in  the  firm  belief  that 
through  enactment,  we  can  help  com- 
munities solve  a  very  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem.  I  believe  that  the  bills  I  have 
introduced  are  proper  vehicles  for  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  news  article 
focusing  on  this  issue  be  printed  as  part 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surplus  School 
Conservation  Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  declining  enrollments  and  population 
migration  have  caused  many  school  closings 
throughout  the  country; 

(2)  the  school  buildings  that  have  closed 
represent  valuable  resources  and  should  be 
maintained  and  operated  for  other  produc- 
tive uses; 

(3)  local  governments  lack  the  necessary 
funds  to  adequately  maintain  and  operate 
closed  school  buildings;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  local  governments  In  main- 
taining and  operating  closed  school  build- 
ings with  Federal  funds. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
grants  to  local  governments  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation.  In  the  most  eflBclent, 
creative,  and  economical  manner  possible,  of 
closed  school  buildings  for  productive  pur- 
poses, as  determined  by  the  respective  com- 
munities. Including  but  not  limited  to  edu- 
cation and  social  service. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "closed  school  building"  means  any 
building  or  structure  which  has  been  used  as 
a  school,  classroom,  or  facility  for  any  edu- 
cational or  training  purpose,  Including  ath- 
letics, but  which,  as  of  the  date  of  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  to  renovate  such  building, 
room,  or  facility  under  this  Act,  Is  not  so 
used; 

(2)  "costs  of  renovating"  Include  all  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  preparing  drawings  and 
specifications  and  in  actually  renovating,  al- 
tering, or  improving  a  building; 

(3)  "elementary  or  secondary  school" 
means  any  school  which  provides  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  such  school  is 
located,  except  that  any  education  provided 
by  such  school  dees  not  exceed  grade  12  or 
an  equivalent  level  of  education; 

(4)  "unit  of  local  government"  means  any 
agency  or  other  Instrumentality  of  a  State, 
county,  city,  parish,  township,  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  and  includes  any 
public  agency  or  other  Instrumentality  of 
one  or  more  such  political  subdivisions; 

(5)  "school  year"  means  an  academic  year 
or  an  equivalent  period  of  education  as  de- 
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fined  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  such 
education  takes  place; 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

(7)  "SUte"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any  other  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

AXTTHORrrY 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary — 

( 1 )  may  make  grants  to  local  governments 
to  pay  the  costs  of  renovating  closed  school 
buildings  so  that  such  buildings  may  be  con- 
verted for  use  by  such  governments  for  pro- 
ductive educational  and  social  service  pur- 
poses (other  than  for  storage  purposes).  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  uses  as  commu- 
nity centers,  senior  citizen  centers,  day  care 
centers,  preschools,  community  colleges,  vo- 
cational schools,  walk-In  centers  for  drug 
abuse  or  other  counseling,  medical  facilities 
or  centers,  dental  facilities  or  centers,  and 
recreational  centers;  and 

(2)  shall  make  available  to  such  govern- 
ments information  on  alternative  uses  of 
such  buildings  and  by  suggesting,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  unit  of  local  government,  how  such 
building  can  best  be  used  for  educational  and 
social  service  purposes  given  s\ich  building's 
unique  location  and  design. 

limitations;   restrictions 
Sec.  5.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  a  unit  of  local  government 
shall  submit  an  application  containing — 

(1)  a  plan  for  renovating  a  closed  school 
building  and  for  using  such  building  after 
such  renovation  for  educational  or  social 
service  purposes; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such  reno- 
vation; 

(3)  a  statement  evaluating  the  social  and 
economic  impact  of  the  renovation  and  use 
of  such  building  for  such  purposes;  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  which  demon- 
strates to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction  suffi- 
cient financial  ability  on  the  part  of  such 
government  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  plan. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  grants  under  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  to  such  governments  in  any  State. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  any  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  renovation  contained 
in  the  application  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

approval  of  applications; 
administration 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  approving  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  Act,  shall — 

( 1 )  give  priority  to  an  application  for  ren- 
ovating any  such  building  which  Is  located  in 
a  school  district  whose  current  school  en- 
rollments have  decreased  by  no  less  than  10 
per  centum  from  the  school  enrollments  of 
the  previous  school  year  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  based  on  the  most  recent  in- 
formation available  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  except  that  an  educational  In- 
stitution other  than  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  shall  not  be  given  priority  un- 
der this  clause; 

(2)  give  priority  to  an  application  for 
renovating  any  such  building  which  is  not 
on  the  date  of  such  application  being  fully 
u.sed  for  a  productive  educational  and  social 
service  purpose  (other  than  use  as  a  storage 
facility) ;    and 

(3)  require  assurances  that  any  such  build- 
ing for  which  a  grant  is  being  applied  for 
under  this  Act  will  not,  after  Its  renovation, 
be  used  primarily  as  a  storage  facility. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(1)  the  need  of  such  government  for  a 
grant  under  this  Act  based  upon  the  number 


of  such  buildings  located  In  the  same  school 
district  as  such  building  for  -  which  such 
government  is  applying  for  a  grant  under 
this  Act  and  upon  the  size  of  the  population 
served  by  such  district; 

(2)  the  suitability  of  such  building  for 
renovation,  including  the  value  of  such 
building  before  renovation;  and 

(3)  the  value  of  such  building  after  reno- 
vation. Including  the  number  of  individuals 
who  will  use  such  building,  the  number  of 
dlSerent  uses  of  such  building,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  such  build- 
ing will  be  so  used. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reason- 
able regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  assure  that  any  such 
building  renovated  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  by  any  such  government  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  such  government  re- 
quired under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act. 
reporting  requirement 

Sec.  7.  For  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  list- 
ing the  names  of  local  governments  that  re- 
ceived grants  under  this  Act  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
grants  were  made.  The  report  for  the  third 
such  fiscal  year  shall  also  Include — 

(1)  a  cost  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of 
grants  made  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  findings  of  a  survey,  which  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct,  on  the  extent  of 
the  problem  of  school  closures  nationwide, 
including  an  analysis  of  where  and  why 
schools  are  closing; 

(3)  results  of  a  study  and  cost  analysis, 
which  the  Secretary  shall  conduct,  on  the 
Impact  declining  school  enrollments  have 
on  local  communities;   and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  whether  grants  under 
this  Act  are  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
ical way  of  renovating  closed  school  build- 
ings. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  793 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Surplus  School  Conversion  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for 
individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  192.  Amortization  of  Qualified  School 
OR  Hospital  Property. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — Every  p>er- 
son,  at  his  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  any  qualified  school  or  hospital  property 
based  on  a  period  of  180  months. 

"(b)  Qualified  School  or  Hospital  Prop- 
erty.— 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  school  or  hospital 
property'  means  any  building  or  other  struc- 
ture— 

"(A)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
from  a  tax-exempt  organization; 

"(B)  which  was  used  by  such  tax-exempt 
organization  primarily — 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  providing  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  for  an  educational  In- 
stitution (as  defined  in  section  151(e)(4)); 
or 

"(11)  as  a  hospital  or  other  institution  pro- 
viding medical  or  custodial  care;   and 
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"(C)  which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation. 

"(2)  Tax-exempt  organization. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'tax-exempt 
organization'  means — 

"(A)  the  United  States  or  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States  or 
political  subdivisions;  or 

"(B)  an  organization  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  501  (a) . 

"(c)  Amount  of  Deduction. — The  amor- 
tization deduction  for  any  qualified  school 
or  hospital  property  shall  be  an  amount, 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  the  180-month 
period  within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  qualified  school  or  hos- 
pital property  at  the  end  of  such  month 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  is  com- 
puted) remaining  In  the  period.  Such  ad- 
Justed  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amorti- 
zation deduction  for  such  month.  The  amor- 
tization deduction  provided  by  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  school  or  hos- 
pital property  for  any  month  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  any  depreciation  deduction  or  other 
amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
property  for  such  month.  The  180-month 
period  shall  begin,  as  to  any  qualified  school 
or  hospital  property,  at  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  with  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  such  property  was  placed 
In  service  or  with  the  succeeding  taxable 
year. 

"(d)  Special  Rules  for  Adjusted  Basis. — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  any  qualified  school  or  hos- 
pital property  with  respect  to  which  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made  under  subsection  (e) 
shall  not  be  increased  for  amounts  charge- 
able to  capital  account  for  additions  or  im- 
provements after  the  amortization  period  has 
begun. 

"(2)  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  167  shall,  notwithstanding  sub- 
rectlon  (c),  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  which  Is  not 
taken  Into  account  In  applying  this  section. 

"(e)  Election  of  Amortization. — The  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amortization 
deduction,  and  the  election  to  begin  the  180- 
month  period  with  the  month  following  the 
month  m  which  the  qualified  school  or  hos- 
pital property  Is  placed  In  service  or  with 
the  taxable  year  succeeding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  property  Is  placed  In  service, 
shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary, 
in  such  manner,  In  such  form,  and  within 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe,  a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(f)  Termination  of  Election. — A  taxpay- 
er which  has  elected  under  subsection  (e) 
to  take  the  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  school  or  hospital 
property  may,  at  any  time  after  making  such 
election,  discontinue  the  amortization  de- 
duction with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
amortization  period,  such  discontinuance  to 
begin  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  month  spec- 
ified by  the  taxpayer  In  a  notice  In  writing 
filed  with  the  Secretarv  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  month.  The  depreciation  de- 
duction provided  under  section  167  shall  be 
allowed,  beginning  with  the  first  month  as 
to  which  the  amortization  deduction  does 
not  apply,  and  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  further  amortization  deduction 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  any  qualified  school  or  hospi- 
tal property  held  by  one  person  for  life 
with  remainder  to  another  person,  the  de- 
duction under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  life  tenant  were  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  the  property  and  shall  be  al- 
lowable to  the  life  tenant. 
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"(h)  Cross  Reterenct. — 
"For   treatment   of   certain 
from  the  disposition  of  property 
basis  of  which  is  determmed  w 
this  section,  see  section  1245.". 

(b)(1)  Section  642(f)  of  such 
Ing   to   amortization   deduction 
and  tr\ists)  Is  amended  by  strlkldg 
191"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
192". 

(2)  Section  1082(a)(2)(B)    of 
(relating  to  basis  in  certain 
amended  by  striking  out  "or 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "191,  or 

(3)  Section    1245(a)    of   such 
lating  to  gain  from  dispositions 
depreciable  property)  is  amended 
out  "or  191"  each  place  it 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "191,  or 

(4)  Section  1250(b)  (3)  of  such 
fining  depreciation  adjustments) 
ed  by  striking  out  "or  191"  and 
lieu  thereof  "191,  or  192". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  Item: 
"Sec.   192.  Amortization  of 

or  hospital  property.' 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by 
shall    apply    to    property 
taxpayer  after  the  date  of  the 
this  Act.  in  taxable  years  ending 
elate. 
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(Prom  Chicagolands  Real  Estate 

Sept.  17.  19761 
Legislation     PE>n)rNc — Asksdon^d 
Problem  Grows 
(By  Fred  L.  Bernhelm) 

When   a   viable   community    Is 
close  its  school,  the  repercussion 
yond  the  minor  inconvenience 
dally  commuting  time. 

Parents  who  have  Invested  a 
volunteer   time   Into   their   schoil 
work   on    committees   and   advls  try 
lose  the  influence  and  acceptance 
achieved  through  this  Involvem^t 
ers  who  have  established 
setting  face  the  period  of 
new  setting  if  they  are 
very  real  fear  of  Job  loss.  Prlnclp^ 
or  part  of  a  supportive  staff,  a 
ent  group  and  a  student  body 
siblings  moving  up  through  the 

And    perhaps   most    important 
munlty  is  left  with  an  abandonfcd 
a  once-useful  building,  which  at 
bollzes  a  sad  loss  and  at  worst 
target  for  vandals. 

Recent  legislation  Introduced 
House  of  Representatives  propos^ 
swer  to  the  problem  of  declining 
roUments  and  resultant   abando^ied 
buildings.   Sponsored  by  Cong 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  two  bills 
plus  School  Conservation  Act  of 
12947)    and  the  Surplus  School 
Act  of  1976  (H.R.  12948) . 

The  former  provides  grants,  or 
and  competitive  basis,  to 
wish   to   renovate   tmused   school 
lor    productive   purposes.   It    woiid 
80%  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  local  agency  to  convert  building: 
ductlve   purposes,   Including 
day  care  or  community  centers; 
community  colleges   or   vocatlonjj 
walk-in  centers  for  counseling; 
dental  facilities;  or  recreational 

H.R.  12948  encourages  private 
piu-chase  these  buildings  for 
alternate  revenue-producing 
the    communities    no    longer 
them — by   providing   rapid 
the  buildings. 

Both  bills  are  now  in  separatie 
tees:  HH.  12947  in  the  Committe ! 
Ing,  Currency  and  Housing;  and 
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In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  If 
psissed,  they  woxild  be  important  tools  for 
an  increasing  number  of  communities  each 
year  who  must  deal  with  changing  demo- 
graphics In  their  school  systems. 

The  problem  of  too  many  schools  for  too 
few  children  has  caused  concern  at  all  levels 
of  government.  When  the  first  decline  in  na- 
tional public  school  enrollment  occurred  in 
1972,  planners  began  watching  for  a  down- 
ward trend.  Their  suspicions  were  confirmed 
as  the  figures  dropped  steadily  in  succeeding 
years. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  predicts  an 
enrollment  decline  of  over  four  million  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years.  As  Cong.  Heinz 
pointed  out  when  introducing  the  two  biUs, 
"Shrinkage  and  how  to  cope  with  it  have 
become  as  much  a  theme  of  the  1970*s  as 
growth  was  for  the  1950's  and  1960's." 

The  city  of  Chicago  closed  16  schools  or 
sections  of  schools  at  the  end  of  the  1975-76 
school  year,  and  another  13  elementary 
schools  did  not  reopen  In  suburban  Cook 
County  this  year. 

For  many  of  these  schools,  rehabilitation 
would  be  possible  and  practical.  For  the  past 
five  years,  my  firm  ha.s  been  involved  in  a 
major  rehabilitation  program  for  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education.  We  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  various  stages  of  rehabilitating 
some  14  public  schools  ($6.5  million)  most 
of  which  date  back  to  the  late  1800's  and 
early  1900's.  From  this  experience,  we  can 
verify  the  structural  worthiness  of  these 
buildings. 

The  schools  are  being  recycled  as  schools, 
utilizing  today's  materials  in  terms  of  wall 
finishes,  flooring,  lighting,  heating,  and  con- 
temporary furnishings.  They  could  Just  as 
easily  be  recycled  for  a  multitude  of  other 
uses:  the  point  is  that  there  is  always  use 
for  existing  structures  If  they  are  located  In 
a  viable  community. 

Rehabilitation  compares  favorably  to  con- 
struction in  the  area  of  cost,  running  30- 
40  percent  less  than  the  Investment  in  a 
similar  new  building.  If  the  citizens  of  a 
community  have  taken  pride  in  their  school 
program,  they  will  usually  be  gratified  to 
see  a  people-serving  program  In  Its  place, 
utilizing  the  same  building. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  most  impor- 
tant element  In  a  successful  school  closing 
Is  Involvement  of  the  community  very  early 
In  the  process.  At  the  first  announcement 
of  declining  enrollment,  the  citizenry  must  be 
enlisted  to  help. 

They  should,  along  with  the  school  board 
and  the  school's  staff,  review  the  facts,  re- 
search possible  solutions,  and  prioritize  their 
alternatives  if  the  decline  continues.  Public 
hearings  are  essential.  Then,  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  decision  regarding  the  future  of 
the  school  must  be  made,  the  school  board 
will  have  the  support  of  the  community 
people  who  have  been  Involved  In  the  plan- 
ning  process   all    along. 

Cong.  Heinz'  bills  offer  a  community  a  wise 
alternative  to  consider  In  their  planning 
process.  However,  at  the  present  time.  HJl. 
12947  stipulates  that  the  school  buUdIng 
must  be  closed  and  not  In  use  as  of  the 
date  of  application  for  the  funds  to  renovate. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  bill  be 
amended  to  allow  a  community  to  apply  for 
the  funds  prior  to  the  school  closing.  Just 
after  the  decision  to  close  Is  determined.  In 
the  Interim  period,  the  grant  will  be  In  proc- 
ess— with  the  hope  that  the  money  will 
be  approved  about  the  time  that  the  school 
closes. 

This  way.  a  school  board  will  be  able  to 
accompany  Its  negative  announcement  of 
the  school  closing  with  a  positive  report  of 
the  plans  for  use  of  the  building.  The  com- 
munity will  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  a  vacuum 
In  the  use  of  the  building  and  the  vandalism 
which  may  occur. 

I  encourage  community  leaders  in  educa- 
tion, architecture  and  social  services,   and 


other  Interested  citizens,  to  write  to  their 
elected  officials  about  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. Federal  money  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  school  buildings  can  help  a  com- 
munity turn  the  crisis  of  a  school  closing 
into  a  real  opportunity  for  new  kinds  of 
services. 


ByMr.  BAYH: 
S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  that  this  amendment  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the 
Schools  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  jointly,  by  imanimous 
consent. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    IN    THE    SCHOOLS    ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago 
the  Congress  enacted  my  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
which  for  the  first  time  makes  possible 
a  coordinated  effort  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  along  with  pri- 
vate groups  to  address  the  problems  and 
causes  of  crime  and  delinquency  among 
our  youth.  During  the  course  of  our  work 
on  this  legislation  I  became  increasingly 
concerned  over  reports  from  educators 
and  others  of  the  mounting  problems  of 
violence  and  vandalism  in  our  schools. 
Since  no  effort  to  control  the  escalating 
rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  could  suc- 
ceed by  ignoring  the  tremendous  impact 
of  school  problems,  I  requested  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  staff  to 
began  an  in  depth  investigation  to  deter- 
mine both  the  extent  of  these  problems 
and  possible  programs  for  improvement. 

The  subcommittee  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. To  date  we  have  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  school  systems  enroll- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  students  in 
the  country.  We  initiated  a  series  of 
meetings  and  correspondence  with  more 
than  70  prominent  educational,  juvenile, 
governmental,  and  private  organizations 
that  have  a  particular  interest  in  these 
problems.  Additionally  the  subcommittee 
held  several  public  hearings  with  over  30 
witnesses  including  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, students,  parents,  counselors, 
school  security  directors,  and  superin- 
tendents. 

While  the  range  of  estimates  of  the 
extent  of  these  problems  may  differ 
somewhat,  the  subcommittee's  study  can 
leave  little  doubt  that  significant  num- 
bers of  our  schools  in  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  areas  are  facing  disturbing, 
and  at  times  critical,  levels  of  violence 
and  vandalism.  On  a  national  scale  we 
are  currently  spending  almost  600  million 
education  dollars  each  year  as  a  result 
of  vandalism  in  our  schools — more  money 
than  we  spent  for  textbooks  in  1972  and 
enough  to  hire  50.000  additional  experi- 
enced teachers  without  increasing  taxes 
by  one  cent.  Even  more  shocking,  how- 
ever, is  the  almost  70,000  physical  as- 
saults on  teachers  and  the  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  assaults  on  stu- 
dents perpetrated  in  our  schools  an- 
nually. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
school  experiencing  significant  numbers 
of  such  incidents  will  soon  find  that  the 
already  challenging  task  of  education 
has  become  almost  impossible  to  carry 
out. 
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Last  June  the  subcommittee  released 
t'.vo  volumes  containing  the  transcripts 
of  our  hearings  along  with  a  series  of 
selected  articles,  studies,  and  reports 
that  can  assist  the  educational  commu- 
nity in  formulating  workable  and  effec- 
tive strategies  for  improving  the  situa- 
tion in  our  schools:  "Nature,  Extent  and 
Cost  of  School  Violence  and  Vandal- 
ism" and  "School  Violence  and  Vandal- 
ism :  Models  and  Strategies  for  Cliange." 

As  a  result  of  our  efforts  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention is  currently  engaged  in  a  pilot 
project  with  the  Office  of  Education 
based  on  the  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Schools 
Act  of  1977  as  an  amendment  to  ths  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act.  Anyone  who  has  followed  our 
study  of  school  violence  and  vandalism 
is  well  aware  that  there  can  be  no  purely 
"Federal"  solution  to  these  problems. 
The  prevention  of  the  developments  of 
patterns  of  delinquency  in  schools  must 
rely  more  on  the  involvement  and  co- 
operation of  local  juvenile  authorities, 
school  officials,  and  concerned  members 
of  the  community  than  on  the  decisions 
and  policies  of  people  in  Wa.shington. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  help  in  these 
efforts  and  my  amendment  to  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  is  designed  to  do  just 
that.  This  legislation  would  require  the 
cooperation  and  involvement  of  the  OfBce 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention, the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  OfBce  of  Education  to 
establish : 

First.  A  safe  school  center  to  provide 
information  on  and  technical  assistance 
to  schools,  juvenile  authorities,  and  com- 
munities concerning  the  development 
and  implementation  of  strategies  to  pre- 
vent violence  and  vandalism.  This  ap- 
proach would  allow  for  the  widest  lati- 
tude in  refining  programs  to  meet  local 
needs  and  conditions. 

Second.  A  grant  program  to  assist 
those  schools  and  communities  with  a 
particular  need  in  bearing  the  financial 
burden  of  implementing  these  programs. 

Third.  A  national  safe  school  panel 
composed  of  21  members  representing  all 
elements  of  the  educational  and  delin- 
quency prevention  community  including 
juvenile  authorities,  students,  teachers, 
parents,  principals,  administrators,  and 
school  security  directors  to  advise  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  on  the  proper 
priorities  and  implementation  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  continue 
our  attempts  to  develop  a  wider  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  school  violence  and  vandalism 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the 
active  involvement  of  juvenile  commu- 
nity and  educational  authorities  in  the 
reduction  and  prevention  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  will  be  releasing  on  February  25 
the  subcommittee's  final  report  on  the 
nature  and  prevention  of  school  violence 
and  vandalism:  "Challenge  for  the 
Third  Century:  Education  in  a  Safe 
Environment." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


of  this  legislation  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  1.  Title  II  cf  the  Juvenile  Justice  end 

DelinqTiency     Prevention     Act    of     1974     is 

amended  by  adding  a  new  Part  E  as  follows: 

Part  E — Juvenh x  Delinquency  in  the 

Schools  Act 

Sec.  271.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

( 1 )  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crime  in  the  United  States 
today; 

(2)  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
experience  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  po- 
leiitlality  for  delinquency  In  young  people; 

(3)  numerous  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  across  the  country  are  experiencing 
serious  and  at  times  critical  levels  of  violence 
and    vandalism; 

(4)  the  Impact  of  violence  and  \'Rndalism 
in  our  schools  effects  the  morale  of  students, 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents.  Im- 
pedes educational  advancement,  and  fosters 
patterns  of  Juvenile  delinquency;  and 

(5)  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  na- 
tion's schools  results  in  enormous  loss  of 
educational  resources  and  human  potential, 
and  contributes  to  the  high  rate  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  within  the  United  States. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  schools 
can  assist  in  controlling  or  preventing  \'to- 
lencc  and  vandalism  through  a  combination 
of  educational  programs  rnd  security  plans 
that  will  promote  learning.  Insure  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  all  members  of  the 
schcol  comniunlt}',  prevent  unwarranted  and 
arbitrary  suspensions  and  expulsions,  coordi- 
nate community  resources  and  agencies,  fos- 
ter parental  Involvement  and  secure  the 
physical  safety  of  students,  schcol  personnel 
and  school  property. 

Sec.  272.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  encotirage  the  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  units  of  government 
along  vfith  the  private  sector  in  efforts  to 
prevent  and  control  the  development  of  pat- 
terns of  delinquency  and  incidents  orvlolence 
and  vandalism  in  schools; 

(2)  to  establish  a  centralized  re?e3rch  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  school  violence  and 
vandalism  and  to  disseminate  the  findings  of 
such  research; 

(3)  to  establish  a  Safe  School  Center  to  be 
available  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  assistance  in  preventing  or  redxiclng 
patterns  of  delinquency,  vlole.ice  and  van- 
dalism in  schools; 

(4 1  to  make  available  teacher  training  pro- 
grams to  provide  professionals  and  parapra- 
fessionals  ■vi'ith  training  In  the  most  effective 
methods  of  coping  with  disciplinary  situa- 
tions and  to  foster  sensitivity  tov.ard  prob- 
lems of  student  development; 

(5)  to  assist  State  educational  agencies, 
private  associations  and  schools  m  establish- 
ing interdisciplinary  approaches  to  educa- 
tional programs  and  eecurlty  plans  that  will 
reduce  school  violence  tuid  vandalism. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  273.  For  purposes  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency In  The  Schools  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Law  Enforcement  A.ssistance 
Administration"  means  the  agency  estab- 
lished by  Section  101(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended; 

(2)  the  term  "Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention"  means  the  Of- 
fice established  by  Section  201(a)  of  the  Ju- 
venile Jxistice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974: 

(3)  the    term   "Assistant   Administrator' 


means  the  person  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  Section  201(c)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974; 

(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Such  term 
includes  any  other  public  Institution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  and  it  also  Includes  any  other  au- 
thority recognized  by  the  State  which  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  providing  public  educa- 
tion "  for  handicapped  children  (including 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education)  or  for 
children  in  Institutions  for  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children; 

(5)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  officer  or  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  State  supervision  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

(6)  'The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education  as  determined  under 
State  law; 

(7)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education  as  determined  under 
State  law; 

(8)  The  term  "community  education  pro- 
gram" Is  a  program  In  which  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  is  used  as  a  commun- 
ity center  operation  during  and  after  regular 
school  hours  In  conjunction  with  other 
groups  in  the  community,  community  orga- 
nl2ations  or  local  governmental  agencies  to 
provide  educational,  recreational,  cultural 
and  other  related  community  services  for  the 
students  of  the  school  and  the  comm\inIty 
served  by  the  school; 

(9)  The  term  "alternative  education  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  public  or  private 
recognized  by  the  State  educational  agency 
or  its  designated  agency  with  such  respKjnsi- 
bilities  and  established  either  within  a  pub- 
lic school  or  in  another  community  facility 
which  provides  continuing  or  optional  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  reflect  a  variety 
of  learning  styles  and  educational  goals; 

(10)  The  term  "school  security  equipment 
program"  means  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment  designed  to  protect  stu- 
dents, school  personnel  or  school  property 
from  Incidents  of  violence  or  vandalism.  Such 
term  shall  also  mean  the  renovation,  remod- 
eling or  alteration  of  existing  structures  for 
such  purposes: 

(11)  The  term  "school  security  personnel 
program"  means  the  training  and  assignment 
of  educationally  oriented  personnel  to  pro- 
tect students,  school  personnel  and  school 
property  from  Incidents  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism and  to  assist  the  educational  com- 
munity In  the  prevention  cf  delinquency 
among  students. 

(12)  The  term  "alternative  to  suspension 
program"  means  any  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  disciplinary  suspen- 
Fions  and  keep  .students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

(13)  The  term  "school  based  delinquency 
prevention  program"  means  any  additional 
program  or  activity  that  is  not  specifically 
defined  in  this  section  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  conditions  that  foster  patterns  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  Including  incidents  of 
schcol  related  violence  and  vandalism.  Such 
term   shall    Include   but  not  be   Umited   to 
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programs     Involving     truancy 
counseling  and  guidance,  curriculum 
codes  of  school  rights  and  responplblUtles 
well  as  programs  encouraging 
parental  Involvement. 

(14)  The    term   "professional 
organizations"   Includes   national 
associations    representing    i 
selors.  principals,  parents  as  defined 
tlon  273(18)   of  this  Act,  school  _ 
rectors  and  administrators  of  loca 
educational  agencies. 

(15)  The  term  "student"  means 
son  enrolled  In  an  elementary  or 
school  as  defined  In  Section  273  ( 
of  thU  Act: 

(16)  The  term  "parent"  mean- 
guardian   of  a  student  as   define  d 
tlon  273(15)  of  thUAct. 

SAFE    SCHOOL   CEKTER 

Sec.   274(a)    There    U   hereby   ektabllshed 
within   the   Office   of  Juvenile   Jistlce   and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  undi  r  the  au 
thorlty  of  the  Assistant  Administrator  a  Safe 
School  Center. 
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(b)   It  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
to   provide   for   the   collection,    ^ 
and  dissemination  of  Information 
nlques  regarding  the  prevention 
violence  and  vandalism  and  the  . 
patterns  of  delinquency  In  persons 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Ii 
the  Safe  School  Center  is  a 
velop  and  conduct  seminars.  .._ 
demonstration   projects    at    the    . 
local  or  State  educational  agencies 
fesslonal  educational  organizations 
Ing   effective   techniques   and    me 
preventing    or    reducing    patterni 
Unquency,  violence  and  vandallsr  k 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

(c)  The  Safe  School   Center  Is 
thorlzed  to  provide  at  the  request 
or  local  educational  agencies  tech.. 
slstance  teams  to  assist  elemental  j 
ondary  schools   In   designing,   impl  st- 
and operating  community  educatli  m 
native  education,  school  security,  i 
to  suspension  or  any  other  school 
Unquency  prevention  program. 

(d)  The  Safe  School  Center 
a  suggested  curriculum  for  in- 
pre-servlce  training  programs  deslgrled 
slst  teachers  and  administrators  in 
ventlon  and  control  of  delinquency, 
and  vandalism  in  schools.  The 
Center  shall  disseminate  such 
the  educational   community 
not    limited    to    State    educational 
and  Institutions  of  higher  learnln, 
request  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
or  a  State  or  local  educational 
Safe   School    Center   shall   assist 
practicable  In  Implementing  such 
or  pre  service  training  program. 

(e)  In  conducting  the  functions 
Ized  for  the  Safe  School  Center  u 
tlons  201   (b),  (c)    and  (d)   of  this 
Assistant   Administrator    shall    con 
operate  with  and  seek  the  advice, 
mcnt  and  recommendations  of  the 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and   .. 
eluding    the    Office    of    Education 
National   Institute   of   Education 
also  seek  the  advice  and 

of  the  various  elements  of  the 

community  represented  on  the  Saf  i 
Advisory  Panel  established  by  Sectlc  o 
this  Act. 
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SAFE  SCHOOL  AOVISOBT  PANEL 

Sec.  275(a)   There  Is  hereby  estat^llshed 
Safe  School  Advisory  Panel  to  cons 
members  appointed  by  the  Assistant 
Istrator. 

(b)  The  Safe  School  Advisory  Pa*el  shall 
consist  of: 

(1)  representatives  of  professlona  educa- 
tional organizations  as  defined  In  Section 
273(14)  including  teachers,  counselo -s,  prin- 
cipals, school  security  directors  and  admin- 
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Istrators  of  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(2)  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Including 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.  Persons  appointed 
under  Subsection  275(b)(2)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  upon  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(3)  representatives  of  local  or  state  law 
enforcement  agencies; 

(4)  at  least  four  parents  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 273(16)  of  this  Act.  Persons  appointed 
under  subsection  275(b)(3)  shall  not  have 
been  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Safe  School 
Advisory  Panel  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  of  the  Act; 

(5)  at  least  four  students  as  defined  In 
Section  273(15)  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  Individuals  who  by  virtue  of  their 
training  or  experience  have  special  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  problems  of  violence 
and  vandalism  In  schools  and  the  prevention 
of  patterns  of  delinquency. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Safe  School  Advisory 
Panel  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years  and 
shall  only  be  removed  for  good  cause  shown. 
However  In  the  case  of  the  first  composition 
of  the  Safe  School  Advisory  Panel  one-third 
of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to  one 
year  terms,  one-third  to  two  year  terms  and 
one-third  to  three  year  terms. 

(d)  The  Chairperson  of  the  Safe  School 
Advisory  Panel  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Assistant  Administrator.  Meetings  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Safe  School 
Advisory  Panel  may  adopt  by  majority  vots 
rules  and  procedures  to  govern  their  meet- 
ings and  carry  out  their  duties  as  prescribed 
by  this  Act. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Safe  School  Advisory 
Panel  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment full  time  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  their  duties. 
Members  not  employed  full  time  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compen.sa- 
tlon  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  bv  section  5332  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Including  traveltlme 
for  each  day  they  are  eneaeed  In  the  ner- 
formance  of  their  duties.  Members  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence and  other  necessary  exnenses  In- 
curred bv  them  in  carrying  out  their  duties 

Sec.  276.  (a)  The  Safe  School  Advisory 
Panel  shall : 

(U  make  recommendations  to  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  with  respect  to  planning 
fimdlne  orlorltles,  ooeratlons  and  ImDlemen-" 
tatlon  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  In  The 
Schools  Act:  and 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Safe 
School  Center  with  resnect  to  Its  ooeratlon. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOB  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
SCHOOL  DELINCJtTENCY  PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  277.  (a)  The  Assistant  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  professional  education  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  public  and  private  groups 
institutions  or  individuals  to  plan,  develop 
or  operate  community  education  programs, 
alternative  education  programs,  alternative 
to  suspension  programs,  school  security  pro- 
grams or  any  other  school  based  delinquency 
prevention  program. 

(b)  No  agency,  organization  or  individual 
who  enters  into  such  contract  or  receives 
such  grant  shall  expend  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  any  funds  received  under  this  Act 
for  school  security  programs  and  no  funds 
received  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
support  the  introduction,  presence  or  use  of 
firearms,  chemical  agents  or  other  weapons 
in  any  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

SEC.  278.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  educational 
agency,    professional    educational    organiza- 


tion, as  well  as  public  or  private  groups,  in- 
stitutions or  individuals  may  receive  a  grant 
or  enter  Into  a  contract  for  funds  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  this  Act  only  upon  application 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Administrator. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Assistant  Administrator  each 
application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  will  be  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  program 
for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  activi- 
ties set  forth  in  Section  277(a) ; 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator and  to  the  State  education 
agency  and  the  local  education  agency  If 
applicable; 

(5)  Indicate  If  the  program  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency; 

(6)  If  the  program  Is  to  be  conducted  In 
conjunction  with  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  a  local  educational  agency  Indicate 
if  the  program  was  conceived  with  the  co- 
operation and  consultation  of  the  appropri- 
ate school  administrator  or  local  educational 
agency; 

(7)  indicate  if  the  program  was  conceived 
or  will  be  operated  with  the  Involvement 
and  consultation  of  the  appropriate  educa- 
tional community  including  students,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  school  security  directors; 

(8)  if  the  comprehensive  program  is  to  in- 
volve aspects  of  a  school  sectu-lty  program 
provide  assurances  that  such  program  will 
not  Infringe  on  the  legitimate  privacy  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  school  community; 
and 

(9)  provide  for  s\icli  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accurate  ac;:ountlng  of  funds  re- 
ceived und3r  this  Act. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  grants  under  section 
277  the  Administrator  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  probable  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram In  reducing  delinquent  behavior  in- 
cluding violence  or  vandalism  in  schools;  and 

(2)  the  need  for  assistance,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as : 

(A)  the  extent  and  Impact  of  delinquency, 
violence  or  vandalism  upon  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  relevant  area;  and 

(B)  the  financial  need  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  extent  to  which  other 
sources  of  funds  have  been  explored. 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  program  was 
devised  and  will  be  Implemented  with  the 
cooperation  and  Involvement  of  members  of 
the  relevant  educational  community  includ- 
ing school  administrators.  Juvenile  authori- 
ties the  State  and  local  educational  agency, 
parents,  students  and  teachers; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram refiects  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
controlling  or  preventing  In  school  patterns 
of  delinquency,  violence  and  vandalism;  and 

(5)  If  the  program  is  to  be  conducted  In 
conjunction  with  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  or  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  the  degree  to  which  the  appropriate 
school  or  agency  has  or  will  establish  and 
disseminate  effective  procedures  concerning 
the  rights  and  responsiblltles  of  students 
and  .school  employees. 

Sec.  279.  (a)  Whenever  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, after  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  recipient  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
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the  Assistant  Administrator  shall  Initiate 
such  proceedings  as  are  appropriate. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Assistant  Administrator,  It  is 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  programs  funded 
under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  In  The 
Schools  Act  shall  continue  to  receive  finan- 
cial assistance  providing  that  the  yearly  eval- 
uation of  such  programs  is  satisfactory. 

Sec.  280.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
vided unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  progrnm  specifi- 
cally provides  that  no  recipient  of  funds 
will  discriminate  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  any  such  program. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion m,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  or  be  denied 
employment  in  connection  with  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shell  be  enforced  in  accordance  with 
section  603  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  to  enforce  such 
sentence.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 
that  a  person  may  have  If  such  person  Is 
excluded  from  participation  in,  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der, or  denied  employment  In  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  legislation  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Human  Resources  and  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  rVRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
if  the  request  for  the  joint  referral  has 
been  cleared  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
respective  committees. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  to  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished leader  I  have  not  talked  to 
one  chairman;  I  cannot  speak  with  au- 
thority for  our  chairman.  Our  staffs  have 
conversed,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  same 
staff,  with  the  same  Individuals  involved 
last  year,  and  the  same  subject  matter, 
I  see  no  reason  why  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  request  un- 
til he  can  state  for  the  record  that  it  has 
been  cleared  by  both  chairmen?  I  have 
been  requested  to  do  this  by  our  chair- 
men, and  in  the  Democratic  conference 
the  other  day  I  stated  I  would  have  to 
inquire  any  time  such  a  request  was  made 
if  all  the  respective  chairmen  had  cleared 
the  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  assumed  the  staff 
had  cleared  it  with  the  chairmen.  I  can- 
not honestly  say  I  talked  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  will  do  so,  if  the  leader  will 
just  give  me  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  ROBtRT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  temporarily  with- 
draw his  request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  matter  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Human 
Resources,  and  Judiciary.  I  can  say  to 
my  colleagues  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  by  the  respective  chairmen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Crude        Refinery 
production     throughput 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  restore  and  to  promote 
competition  in  the  petroleum  industrj', 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

PETROLEtTM     INDUSTRY    COMPETrTlON     ACT    OF 
1977 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Com.petition  Act  of  1977  which  is  de- 
signed to  break  the  stranglehold  that  a 
small  number  of  vertically  integrated  oil 
companies  have  maintained  on  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
and  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  last 
June.  The  bill  is  similar  to  a  proposal 
considered  as  a  floor  amendment  in  1975 
and  which  45  Senators  supported  at  that 
time. 

The  bill  is  addressed  to  the  domination 
of  all  aspects  of  the  oil  business,  from 
drilling  until  the  time  gasoline  is  sold  to 
the  consumer,  by  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  companies.  Because  of  the  anti- 
competitive consequences  of  such  vertical 
integration,  the  legislation  proposes  ver- 
tical divestiture. 

Essentially  this  means  that  oil  com- 
panies would  be  split  into  three  com- 
ponent parts:  Production,  tran.sportation, 
and  refining- marketing.  However,  to  pro- 
tect gasoline  retailers  from  further  en- 
croachment by  large  refiners,  the  bill 
prohibits  large  refiners  from  acquiring 
retail  outlets  not  owned  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977. 

Since  vertical  integration  only  reaches 
severe  anticompetitive  levels  with  firms 
of  a  certain  size,  the  bill  is  addressed  to 
producers  who  proiauce  100,000  or  more 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and  to  refiners  and 
marketers  who  refine  or  market  more 
than  300,000  barrels  a  day,  respectively. 
The  18  companies  affected  by  these  cri- 
teria are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

MAJOR  rRODUCERS,  REFINERS,  ANu  MARKETERS 
(U.S.  ONiy) 

IBarre's  per  day) 


Crude        Refinery 
production    throughput 


Marketirg 


Enon 890,  Ci«)  1.123.000  1,782.000 

Texaco 807,000  945,000  1, 338.  rOO 

Shell 586,000  1,005,000  1,060,000 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana).  539.000  S36.000  1,012,000 

Gutf... 476,300  813.000  860,600 

Mobil 423,000  823,000  928,000 

Standard  Oil  ot 

California 413,080  867.000  1,006.000 

AtlanticR'chfield 383,100  653  500  697,600 

Getty 300.300  '(215.500)  '(254,000; 


Marketing 


Union 268,400  439,100  441,200 

Sun 265,588  489,988  570,546 

Philiipt 255,700  523,000  541,000 

Continental 218,000  322,000  364,000 

Cities  Service 212.300  <  (231.800)  348,400 

Marathon 174,039  '(264,415)  '(280.106) 

BP-Sohio '(29,646)  323,336  332,996 

Amerada  Hesj '(98,816)  530,000  591,000 

Ashland '(23,071)  329,789  457,007 


■  Below  size  threshold  contained  in  S.  2387. 

Source:  National  Petroleum  News,  "Factlxwk  Issue,' 
May  1975. 


mid- 


In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  di- 
vestiture of  all  pipelines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  integral  to  production  or 
refining  operations,  in  adherence  to  the 
principle  that  crude  oil  and  product  pipe- 
lines should  be  common  carriei's. 

Mr.  President,  the  anticompetitive  na- 
ture of  the  petroleum  industry  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  there  were 
questions  raised  about  the  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  oil  industry,  and  the  Sup- 
reme Court  decision  ordering  the  breakup 
of  the  old  Standard  Oil  trust  in  1911 
still  stands  as  a  landmark  decision  in 
antitrust  enforcement. 

In  the  decades  following  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  trust  there  were 
numerous  efforts  to  deal  with  the  per- 
sistent anticompetitiveness  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. This  included  congressional  ini- 
tiatives and  attempts  by  different  ad- 
ministrations to  tackle  the  structure  of 
the  oil  industry  under  existing  antitrust 
laws.  One  current  effort  is  the  case  tlie 
Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  brought 
against  the  eight  major  oil  companies  in 
1973.  In  that  proceeding,  known  as  the 
Exxon  case  and  which  is  still  in  the  pre- 
hearing conference  stage,  the  FTC  has 
charged  the  companies  with  engaging  in 
a  host  a  anticompetitive  practices.  It  is 
relevant  to  note  that  tlie  head  of  the  FTC 
Bureau  of  Competition,  when  asked  what 
remedy  he  would  seek  if  the  FTC  won  the 
case,  replied  without  hesitation  "divesti- 
ture." 

While  the  FTC  action  in  the  Exxon  case 
has  been  the  most  dramatic  Initiative  in 
the  executive  branch  in  the  area  of  oil 
industry  competition  in  recent  years,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  our  late  colleague. 
Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan,  worked 
for  years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  to  focus 
attention  on  the  anticompetitive  nature 
of  the  oil  industry  and  to  encourage  con- 
sideration of  divestiture  as  a  solution  to 
the  institutional  problem  in  the  industry. 

Senator  Hart's  insightful  work  focused 
on  the  issue  of  vertical  integration  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  As  I  said,  vertical 
integration  refers  to  the  active  involve- 
ment of  a  single  company  in  all  four 
phases  of  the  oil  business:  exploration 
and  production,  transportation,  refining, 
and  marketing.  Such  integration  permits 
a  relatively  small  number  of  companies  to 
control  the  flow  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products,  and  to  resist  the  price  competi- 
tion of  a  free  market. 

It  is  for  the  precise  goal  of  bringing  a 
free  market  to  the  oil  industry  that  I 
propose  the  Petroleum  Industry  Comp- 
etition Act. 

I  should  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  that  while  the  goal  of 
tion  is  to  create  a  free  markel 
oil  and  refined  petroleum 
ics  of  this  legislation  take 
opposite  approach  and  suggesi 
vestitui-e  is  undue  Government 
ence  with  the  free  enterprise 
That  is  simply  wrong.  On  the 
enactment     of     divestiture 
would  constitute  an  affirmatioii 
port  for  free  enterprise  and 
Ingness  to  permit  vertical 
undercut  the  very  enterprise 
which  oil  company  executives 
only  lipservlce. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to 
colleagues  and  others  with 
formation  on  this  legislation 
issue  of  vertical  divestiture, 
unanimoiis   consent  to   includ  \ 
Record  following  my  remarks 
ing  documents :  A  f actsheet 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  and 
the  manner  in  which  dlvestitu^-e 
be  achieved;  a  "point  and  coun 
document  which  deals  with  thii 
arguments  most  commonly  rais^ 
jection  to  divestiture;  the 
the  majority  report  on  the 
(S.  2387  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
mlttee  in  the  last  Congress) ;  an(  1 
a  copy  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I 
necessary  to  take  note  of  the  vasi 
of  oil  industry  propaganda  that 
unleashed  against  this  legislat 
set  the  issue  briefly  in  perspective 

The  oil  industry  has  spent 
dollars  in  an  extensive  public 
campaign  designed  to  turn  publii ; 
against     divestiture.     The 
charges  resemble  the  argimienl|B 
attached  "point  and  counterpo 
the  rebuttal  to  those  argument! 
attachment  provide  the  needed 
tive  response  to  the  unfoundec 
tions.  All  that  I  wish  to  add, 
dent,  is  an  expression  of 
neither  the   American  people 
Senate  will  fall  prey  to  the 
public  relations  efforts  of  a  smiU 
ber    of    self-serving 
companies. 

The  perspective  in  which  the 
divestiture  must   be   considere< 
public  policy  arena  of  sound 
and  energy  policy.  Divestiture 
alone  solve  our  energy  problemi 
itself  end  the  danger  of  inflation 
divestiture  will  permit  the 
an  unencumbered  free  marke 
probably  the  most  important 
to  the  economic  and  social  well 
the  American  people.  Divestiture 
end  the  cozy  relationship 
multinational  Integrated  oil 
and  the  Organization  of 
porting    Countries — OPEC. 
Senate  is  asked  to  make  its 
divestiture  it  will  have  to  turn 
phony  argimients  of  the  oil 
and  address  directly  these  very 
stantive  questions  about  the 
the  American  economy  and  the 
national  energy  policy.  When 
those  fundamental  questions  I 
vinced  the  Senate  will  wisely 
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significant,  yet  essential,  step  required 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  free  enter- 
prise and  to  a  truly  competitive  oil  In- 
dustry. 

Exhibit  1 

Pact    SHErr    on    the    P>etrolei7m    Industry 
Competition  Act  of  1977 

1.  The  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  Is  substantively  unchanged  from  S. 
2387  which  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  late  In 
the  g4th  Congress. 

2.  The  legislation  has  several  objectives: 

(a)  To  create  a  free  market  In  crude  oil. 
At  present  independent  oil  producers  are 
often  forced  to  sell  their  oil  to  major,  verti- 
cally Integrated  oil  companies.  Also,  Inde- 
pendent refiners  are  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Federal  regulation  to  assure  them 
of  a  fair  supply  of  crude  oil  at  reasonable 
prices.  Creating  a  free  market  In  crude  oil 
will  not  only  provide  all  refiners  equal  access 
to  crude  oil,  but  also  will  provide  now  ab- 
sent price  competition.  It  will  also  remove 
the  existing  entry  barriers  that  have  limited 
the  growth  of  Independent  capacity. 

(b)  To  protect  retailers  franchlsed  by  the 
major  oil  companies  and  Independent  mar- 
keters from  predatory  pricing  and  other  anti- 
competitive practices  by  the  major,  vertically 
Integrated  oil  companies.  Major  companies 
are  increasingly  closing  dealer  operated  serv- 
ice stations  and  replacing  them  with  com- 
pany owned  stations  managed  by  company 
employees. 

(c)  To  remove  major  incentives  for  the 
multi-national,  vertically  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies to  cooperate  fully  with  the  pricing 
and  supply  practices  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  Because 
higher  OPEC  prices  increase  the  value  of 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  major  oil  companies, 
and  because  those  companies  need  an  as- 
sured supply  of  crude  oil  for  their  down- 
stream (refining  and  marketing)  operations, 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  try  to  weaken  the 
cartel.  Through  divestiture  we  can  create  a 
situation  In  which  refiners  will  finally  want 
to  buy  crude  oil  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
thus  begin  to  exert  pressure  on  OPEC  prices. 

(d)  To  provide  all  oil  producers,  refiners 
and  marketers  equal,  non-discrlmlnatory 
access  to  crude  oil  and  petroleum  product 
pipelines,  thus  ending  the  monopoly  power 
exploited  by  the  vertically  Integrated  major 
oil  companies  through  their  control  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  nation's  pipeline 
capacity. 

3.  The  legislation  proposes  to  achieve  these 
objectives  through  vertical  divestiture  of  the 
largest,  Integrated  oil  companies.  Divesti- 
ture would  work  In  this  fashion: 

(a)  The  18  largest  Integrated  oil  companies 
would  be  required  to  separate  their  explora- 
tion and  production  from  their  refining  and 
marketing  within  five  years  of  the  bills 
enactment. 

(b)  With  limited  exceptions,  oil  producers, 
refiners  and  marketers  would  be  prohibited 
from  owning  crude  oil  or  petroleum  product 
pipelines,  thereby  giving  these  pipelines  the 
common  carrier  status  they  should  have.  Ex- 
ceptions are  provided  for  pipelines  Integral 
to  the  operation  of  a  production  or  refining 
asset  where  retention  of  such  pipelines  will 
not  contravene  the  purposes  of  the  legislation 
nor  Impede  competition.  Exception  may  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
upon  application  by  an  affected  company. 

(c)  While  permitting  refining  and  market- 
ing to  remain  together,  refiners  may  not 
operate  or  own.  directly  or  Indirectly,  market- 
ing outlets  not  owned  or  operated  prior  to 
January  1.  1977. 

(d)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  em- 
powered to  receive  and  to  approve,  and  to 
amend  If  necessary,  divestiture  plans  to  be 
prepared  by  the  affected  companies  and  sub- 


mitted to  the  FTC  within  18  months  of  en- 
actment. Such  plans  must  take  effect  no  later 
than  five  years  after  enactment. 

(e)  A  special  Temporary  Petroleum  Indus- 
try Divestiture  Court  Is  created  to  handle 
all  litigation  arising  from  the  legislation  to 
assure  expeditious  action  on  such  litigation. 
All  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Temporary 
Court  will  go  directly  to  the  U.S.  Supi-eme 
Court  which  Is  also  Instructed  to  give  ex- 
peditious action  to  suits  arising  from  the 
legislation. 

4.  Affected  companies  include  all  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  product  pipelines  and  major 
producers,  refiners  and  marketers.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  major  producers 
are  defined  as  those  producing  100,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  and  major  refiners  and 
marketers  are  defined  as  those  refining  or 
marketing  300,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day, 
respectively. 

MAJOR  PRODUCERS,  REFINERS,  AND  MARKETERS, 
1974  (U.S.  ONLY) 

|ln  barrels  per  day] 


Crude 

production 


Refinery 
throughput 


Marketing 


Exxon 890,000 

Texaco 807,000 

Shell 586,000 

Standard  Oil 

(Indiana) 539,000 

Gulf 476,300 

Mobil 420,000 

Standard  Oil  cf 

California 413,080 

Atlantic-Richfield 383,100 

Getty 300,300 

Union 268,400 

Sun 265,588 

Phillips 255,700 

Continental 218,000 

Cities  Service 212,300 

Marathon 174,039 

BP-Sohio 1(29,646) 

Amerada  Hess "(98,816) 

Ashland i  (23, 071) 


1, 123,  000 

1, 782, 000 

945,000 

1, 338, 000 

1,  005,  000 

1, 060, 000 

936,000 

1, 012, 000 

813, 000 

860,000 

823,  000 

928,000 

857,  000 

1,006,000 

653,  500 

697,  600 

•  (214,  500) 

■  (254, 000) 

439, 100 

441,  200 

489,  988 

570,  546 

523,000 

541,000 

322,000 

364,000 

>  (213,  800) 

348,  400 

>  (264,  415) 

1(280,106) 

323,  336 

332,996 

530,000 

591,000 

329,  789 

457,007 

>  Below  size  cutoff. 

Source:  National  Petroleum  News,  "Factbook  Issue",  mid- 
May  1975. 

Exhibit  2 

Point  and  Counterpoint  on  Vertical 

Divestiture 

The  vertical  divestiture  debate  centers  on 
fifteen  basic  points  of  contention.  The  fol- 
lowing   briefly    discusses    these    points. 

impact  on  OPEC 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  vertical  di- 
vestiture win  help  strengthen  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC) . . . 

The  truth  Is  that  vertical  divestiture  Is  an 
essential  step  In  the  direction  of  breaklng-up 
the  cartel. 

The  Integrated  oil  companies  affected  by 
the  proposed  divestiture  legislation  have 
three  very  Important  reasons  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  cartel : 

( 1 )  While  many  of  the  OPEC  nations  hav«» 
bought  out  the  oil  reserves  previously  con- 
trolled In  their  countries  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, those  same  companies  stand  to  make 
new  riches  as  the  producing  agents  of  the 
OPEC  countries; 

(2)  The  worldwide  Increase  in  the  price  of 
oil  brought  about  by  the  cartel  has  Increased 
by  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  the  reserves 
owned  by  the  Integrated  oil  companies  in  the 
U.S.  and  around  the  globe.  For  example,  the 
OPEC  price  Increases  of  the  past  four  years 
have  Increased  the  value  of  oil  In  Alaska's 
North  Slope  by  $100  billion.  This  Is  a  sim- 
ple windfall  for  the  companies  owning  the 
rights  to  North  Slope  oil. 

(3)  Integrated  companies  require  a  guar- 
anteed supply  of  crude  oil  for  their  down- 
stream (refining  and  marketing)  operations. 
The  guarantee  of  supply  is  far  more  Impor- 
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tant  to  an  Integrated  company  that  the 
price  of  oil  since  they  are  often  paying  them- 
selves for  crude  oil  and,  In  turn,  selling  re- 
fined product  to  themselves.  Because  sup- 
ply Is  often  more  Important  to  an  integrated 
company  than  price,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  little  Incentive  to  destroy  their  sweet- 
heart relationship  with  OPEC. 

While  divestiture  legislation  Is  not  likely 
to  Interrupt  the  close  relationship  between 
OPEC  and  the  production  companies  operat- 
ing In  the  OPEC  countries,  divestiture  will 
help  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  cartel.  It 
will  do  so  In  this  fashion : 

With  refiners  separated  from  producers 
the  refiners  will  develop  a  now  absent  Inter- 
est In  purchasing  crude  at  lower  prices  In 
order  to  compete  in  the  sale  of  refined  prod- 
ucts. Instead  of  blithely  paying  the  OPEC 
price,  refiners  will  have  a  now  non-existent 
Incentive  now  glaringly  absent  to  begin  to 
try  to  drive  down  the  price. 

Also,  after  divestiture  the  companies  will 
no  longer  have  the  same  motivation  and 
ability  they  now  have  to  control  output  from 
the  OPEC  countries  to  help  sustain  higher 
prices.  No  less  an  authority  than  the  Shah 
of  Iran  has  acknowledged  that  the  Inte- 
grated companies  now  regulate  output  to 
maintain  the  OPEC  price.  With  an  end  to 
their  stranglehold  on  the  marketplace  the 
companies  will  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to 
do  OPEC's  dirty  business  for  it. 

IMPACT  ON  COMPETITION 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  the  enact- 
ment Of  divestiture  legislation  will  actually 
lead  to  less,  not  more,  competition  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  divestiture  opens  the 
door  for  competition  where  It  Is  now  lacking. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  essentially  non-com- 
petitive for  three  reasons : 

(1)  It  Is  more  Integrated  than  any  other 
basic  Industry,  with  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  companies  controlling  the  oil  from  the 
time  It  Is  produced  until  the  time  it  Is  sold 
to  the  consumer. 

(2)  The  Industry  has  developed  a  set  of 
interrelationships  more  designed  to  Inhibit 
than  to  promote  competition.  Such  tech- 
nlques  as  the  joint  bidding  for  the  rights  to 
produce  oil  on  Federal  property,  joint  owner- 
ship of  oil  pipelines,  the  swapping  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products,  and  the  whole  host 
of  Joint  ventures  by  the  companies  create 
common  interests  that  inevitably  stifle 
competition. 

(3)  The  industry  is  highly  concentrated, 
with  a  small  number  of  companies  having 
extensive  control  of  much  of  the  crude  oil, 
pipeline  and  refining  capacity  and  marketing 
outlets. 

By  addressing  itself  to  the  most  deleterious 
of  these  problems — the  vertical  integration — 
divestiture  legislation  can  spur  competition 
in  the  following  ways: 

There  will  be  a  free  market  in  crude  oil  i\i 
which  all  refiners  will  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  for  all  crude  oil  with  a  com- 
mon interest  In  holding  prices  down. 

Pipelines  will  become  true  common  car- 
riers, providing  equal  access  to  all  shippers 
and  ending  the  discrimination  the  Independ- 
ent sector  of  the  Industry  has  faced  in  tryliig 
to  US9  crude  oil  and  product  pipelines. 

Since  major  companies  will  be  prohibited 
from  expanding  their  marketing  operations 
the  service  station  dealers  whose  very  exist- 
ence has  been  threatened  by  the  Integrated 
companies  will  be  protected  against  further 
encroachments.  These  dealers  are  most  often 
Independent  businessmen  who  seek  to  com- 
pete fairly  and  openly,  but  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  antl-competltive  behavior  by 
the  major  companies. 

IMPACT    ON    PRICES 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  prices  will 
go  up  If  the  divestiture  legislation  enacted 

The  truth  Is  Just  the  opposite— divestiture 
should  mean  lower  enegv  prices  for 
consumers. 


Independent  marketers  have  traditionally 
undersold  Integrated  marketers  by  three  to 
six  cents  a  gallon.  With  the  free  market  to 
be  created  by  divestiture  there  will  be  true 
price  competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  be  permitted  to  operate  in  the 
oil  industry.  When  free  enterprise  is  per- 
mitted to  operate  In  the  American  economy 
the  historical  record  is  for  prices  to  come 
down.  In  the  case  of  oil  such  succe.ssful  price 
competition  could  translate  to  savings  tor 
consumers  of  at  least  $3  billion  a  year  for 
gasoline  alone.  This  is  based  on  the  sale  of 
100  billion  gallons  a  year  and  allows  for 
price  reductions  In  the  three  to  six  cent  range 
in  that  portion  of  the  retail  market  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Integrated  companies. 

Also,  Independent  refiners  with  an  assured 
supply  of  crude  oil  have  been  able  to  provide 
price  competition  to  the  refining  operations 
of  Integrated  companies.  The  president  of 
Ashland  Oil.  for  example,  has  said  he  can  pay 
a  dollar  more  a  barrel  for  crude  oil,  than  a 
major  refiner  and  compete  In  the  sale  of  re- 
fined products. 

The  absence  of  a  free  market  In  crude  oil, 
with  independent  producers  forced  to  sell  to 
integrated  pipelines  and  with  Independent 
refiners  dependent  on  Federal  regulations  to 
guarantee  them  a  crude  supply,  prevents 
price  competition.  Divestiture,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  providing  all  producers  with  equal 
access  to  crude  pipelines  and  by  providing  all 
refiners  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  pur- 
cha.se  crude  oil  will  hold  prices  in  check 
through  healthy  competition.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  even  the  limited  com- 
petition now  provided  by  Independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  would  be  Impossible 
were  it  not  for  an  elaborate  system  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  prices  and  supplies. 
Divestiture  will  permit  a  free  market  to  op- 
erate without  such  government  interference 
In  the  marketplace. 

IMPACT    ON    CAPITAL 

The  oil  companies  claim  they  will  have 
trouble  raising  the  capital  for  energy  ex- 
ploration and  development  if  divestiture  leg- 
islation is  passed  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Competition  Act  should  have  no  bearing  on 
capital  formation.  The  18  companies  covered 
under  the  bill's  provisions  as  major  produc- 
ers, refiners  and/or  marketers  are  so  large 
that  after  divestiture  each  of  the  component 
parts  of  those  companies  would  qualify  for 
the  Fortune  500  list  of  America's  largest 
corporations.  Just  one  example  of  the  size 
of  these  companies  can  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Exxon,  now  the  largest  company  in  the 
world.  After  the  proposed  divestiture  the  re- 
fining and  marketing  company  created  from 
Exxon  would  be  the  second  large,st  of  all  cor- 
porations, and  the  production  comoany  cre- 
ated from  Exxon  would  be  the  sixth  large.st. 
The  fact  is  that  after  divestiture  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  affected  companies  would 
all  rank  among  the  top  \/^  of  one  percent  of 
all  corporations  in  the  U.S.  and  thus  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  raise  capital. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  oil  Industry  raised 
the  same  phony  cry  about  capital  formation 
when  the  oil  depletion  allowance  wa.s  re- 
pealed. Yet,  according  to  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  the  oil  industry  drilled 
17.5  percent  more  wells  in  1975  than  in  1974, 
despite  the  fact  that  depletion  was  almost 
entirely  repealed  effective  January  1,  1975. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  oil  industry  is  quite 
profitable  and  that  it  has  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  no  trouble  attracting 
needed  capital.  Indeed,  the  capital  available 
to  the  Industry  so  far  exceeds  what  it  needs 
for  energy  exploration  and  development  that 
Mobil  has  committed  close  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  purchase  of  Marcor,  the  parent 
company  of  Montgomery  Ward,  and  Atlantic 
Richfield  has  bid  almost  $200  million  for 
Anaconda.  Gulf  even  went  so  far  a  couple 
of  years  ago  as  to  try  to  use  some  of  its 
capital  to  buy  the  Rlngllng  Brothers  Circus. 


LESS  EFFICIZNCy  OR  MORE 

The  oil  companies  claim  their  Integrated 
structure  provides  efBciencies  which  will  be 
lost  if  divestiture  legislation  Is  enacted.  .  .  . 

The  truth  is  that  the  industry  has  never 
demonstrated  what  those  efficiencies  are;  It 
has  never  substantiated  this  claim. 

The  trtith  is  that  the  extensive  vertical  In- 
tegration and  unparalleled  interrelation- 
ships of  the  major  oil  companies  provide 
a  degree  of  market  control  which  minimizes 
the  need  for  efficiency  in  oil  company  opera- 
tions. By  bringing  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  bear  In  the  industry  divestiture  will 
require  the  oil  industry  to  respond  to  a  free 
market,  as  shov;ld  all  Industries.  Then  the 
uninhibited  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  provide  the  proper  in- 
centive for  the  industry  to  truly  be  efficient. 

The  real  test  of  efficiency  In  the  Industry 
has  been  met  by  the  independents  who  have 
had  to  compete  with  the  integrated  compa- 
nies. Faced  with  the  market  domination  of 
the  majors  the  independents  have  survived 
because  of  the  implementation  of  efficiencies 
far  greater  than  those  employed  by  the  ma- 
jor, integrated  companies. 

There  may  be  no  better  source  to  refute 
the  claim  that  divestiture  will  mean  the  loss 
of  efficiencies  of  ln>tegratlon  that  the  re- 
spected economist  M.  A.  Adelman,  who  Is 
himself  opposed  to  divestiture.  Professor 
Adelman  wrote  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  8,  1976:  "Tlie  industry's  contention, 
that  vertical  Integration  helps  efficiency,  is 
unfounded." 

The  phony  nature  of  this  argument  of  ef- 
ficiency is  even  further  devastated  by  the 
testimony  of  Exxon  officials  In  state  tax  cases 
m  Wisconsin  and  South  Carolina  that  the 
company  is  already  divided  among  func- 
tional lines  such  as  those  to  be  followed  in 
divestiture.  In  the  South  Carolina  case  Ex- 
xon said:  ''Each  of  these  functions  Is  man- 
age:! and  accounted  lor  on  a  functional  op- 
erating basis.  Each  Is  a  segment  of  (Exxon's) 
total  corporate  enterprise,  but  each  has  its 
own  accounting,  budgeting  and  forecasting, 
its  own  management  and  staff,  Its  own 
profit  center,  its  own  Investment  center,  Its 
own  physical  facilities,  etc." 

If  Integration  provides  efficiencies,  Exxon 
has  hidden  them  quite  well. 

IMPACT    ON    STOCKHOLDERS 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  divestiture 
will  hurt  their  stockholders.   .  .  . 

The  truth  is  that  precedents  support  the 
argument  that  stockholders  will  actually 
benefit  from  divestiture. 

Under  the  most  likely  form  of  divestiture, 
called  stock  spin-offs,  stockholders  receive 
shares  In  the  divested  companies  In  propor- 
tion to  their  holdings  in  the  original  Inte- 
grated company.  When  such  a  divestiture  of 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  Trust  was 
ordered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1911, 
the  combined  value  of  the  stocks  on  the 
divested  companies  rcsa  47  percent  In  one 
year,  while  the  stockmarket  as  a  whole  rose 
by  only  seven  percent. 

The  Interests  of  stockholders  would  be 
fully  protected  under  divestiture,  especially 
.since  the  affected  companies  are  actually 
empowered  to  write  their  own  divestiture 
plans,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission. 

It  should  be  little  wonder  that  Joseph 
Tovev.  a  stock  analyst  opposed  to  divestiture, 
has  said,  ".  .  .  from  an  Investor's  stand- 
point, if  there  were  to  be  a  breakup,  I  think 
it   would  be  a  bonanza  for  Investors." 

FREE    ENTERPRISE     OR     GOVERNMENT    TAKEOVER 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  divestiture 
legislation  Is  a  major  step  toward  a  govern- 
ment takeover  of  the  industry.  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  divestiture  Is  designed  to 
provide  a  free  market  In  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  need  for  government  involvement  In  the 
oil  industry. 
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At  present,  through  an 
price  regulation,  supply 
finer  entitlements,   the   oil 
most  closely  regulated  of  all 
than  public  utilities.  This 
government    regulations    dev 
sponse  to  the  lack  of  competlt 
dustry  and  to  the  heavy-handed 
of   Independent   refiners   and 
the    Integrated    companies. 

Divestiture   Is   designed   to 
market  In  the  oil  Industry  anc 
\is  to  move  away  from  such 
ment  regulation  of  this  vital 
less  the  market  control  of  the 
tally  Integrated  companies  Is 
the  enactment  of  divestiture 
will    be    necessary    to    perpetu  it 
government     regulation     of 
something    divestiture 
avoid. 

The  truth,  also,  is  that 
way  opens  the  door  for  nat 
the  Industry.  Quite  to  the  c 
ture  Is  designed  to  still  the 
alizatlon  by  requiring  the   oU 
operate — like  other  U.S.  Indus 
truly  free  market. 
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The  oil  companies  claim  tha 
vestlture  legislation  is  mlsdlrec 
oil  Industry  Is  less  concentrate^ 
other  Industries 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Industryjs 
focus  attention  on  concentratl'cp 
public   relations   effort    to   dlv« 
from   the  real   culprit — vertical 

The  truth  is  that  while  divi 
ponents  have  not  built  their  ca-s  s 
tratlon  the  oU  Industry  Is 
concentrated    than    the 
suggest. 

Competition  is  lacking  In  the 
because  of  the  unique 
tension  of  extensive  vertical 
serious  concentration.  While 
dustrles  are  more  concentrated 
other  basic  Industry  has  the  sa 
vertical  integration  as  the  oil  1 
It  U  to  Integration  that  the 
Islation  is  addressed. 

The   oil    companies    are    fond 
about  all  the  Independent  oil  pi 
finers  and  marketers  In  the  U.S 
that  most  oil  discovered  by 
sold  to  major.  Integrated  oil 
gain  control  of  crude  oil 
tensive  control  of  the  nation's 
lines.    Also,    independent    refln 
holden  to  the  Integrated  com 
oil.   The   power   of  the   ln.,„. 
panles    was    demonstrated    In 
when  they  sought  to  deny  lower 
oil  to  Independent  refiners,  an  . 
tlve  gambit  that  brought  forth 
system  of  government  regulatio^ 
entitlements.  Similarly,  when 
leum  products  were  in  short 
tegrated  companies  sought  to  u. 
ket  control  to  put  Independent 
tlon    dealers    out    of    business 

companies  might  well  have 

for  the  Imposition  of  mandator  \f 
rules  by  the  Federal  governmei 

The  simple   fact  Is  that  the 
Independents  at  different  leveli 
business  does  not  refute  the 
market   control    enjoyed    by    th« 
major  oil  companies.  Since  that 
Includes  control  of  more  than 
the  nation's  oil  pipelines  by  the 
oil  companies,  and  since  many  o 
are  actually  Joint  ventures  of 
of    those    huge    companies,    th 
companies  are  able  to  take 
than  90  percent  of  the  nation's 

In  understanding  the  lack  ol 
the    Industry's    recitation    of 
figures,  it  is  Important  to  bear 
If  concentration   were   the 
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oil  Industry,  conventional  anti-trust  legisla- 
tion might  well  solve  the  problem.  The  di- 
vestiture legislation  directed  at  a  different, 
yet  quite  serious,  problem  of  vertical  Inte- 
gration: the  total  domination  of  all  phases 
of  the  oil  Industry  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  companies. 

THE    DtSRTJPTrVE    ARCTTMENT 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  divestiture 
will  create  confusion  in  the  Industry  and 
disrupt  the  normal  operations  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry .  .  . 

The  truth  is  that  the  Industry  has  been 
guilty  of  duplicity  In  describing  the  cur- 
rent nature  of  the  Industry,  and  the  threat 
of  havoc  In  the  Industry  with  divestiture 
has  not  been  substantiated. 

The  argument  that  divestiture  will  create 
confusion  and  disrupt  the  Industry  Is  based 
on  the  contention  that  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies are  single  "unitary"  companies  not 
easily  divided  along  functional  lines.  Yet 
Exxon  actually  went  to  court  In  Wisconsin 
and  South  Carolina  to  avoid  state  taxes  by 
proving  Just  the  opposite — that  the  company 
is  divided  along  distinct  functional  lines.  As 
the  Exxon  counsel  told  the  Wisconsin  State 
Tax  Appeals  Commission :  "Our  evidence  .  .  . 
will  show  that  each  function  is  Independent 
and  unitary  tp,  or  an  Integral  part  of,  any 
other  function."  Exxon  went  so  far  as  to 
bring  Into  the  Wisconsin  case  the  head  of 
the  Houston  office  of  the  Arthur  Anderson 
and  Company,  the  huge  accounting  Irm,  who 
testified  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  knowl- 
edge that  other  companies,  besides  Exxon 
maintained  functional  divisions  In  their 
operations. 

The  on  Industry  cannot  have  It  both  ways, 
it  cannot  claim  to  be  divided  along  func- 
tional lines  and  then  claim  that  divestiture 
along  those  functional  lines  will  create  dis- 
ruption. 

IMPACT    ON    PROFrTABILITY 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  they  are  not 
very  profitable  and  that  vertical  divestiture 
would  destroy  them  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Integrated  companies 
are  actually  quite  successful  and  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  not  profitable  Is  an 
adroit,  but  somewhat  deceptive,  use  of  num- 
bers. The  basis  for  the  contention  that  the 
oil  industry  Is  not  very  profitable  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Industry's  return  on  equity  Is  close 
to  the  average  for  all  companies.  However, 
this  falls  to  take  Into  account  the  key  fact 
that  the  oil  Industry  has  a  much  higher 
equity  to  debt  ratio  than  most  industries 
and  thus  its  return  on  equity  is  much  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  It  had  a  more  traditional 
eoulty  to  debt  ratio.  This  Is  why  the  authors 
of  a  basic  accounting  textbook  have  written: 
"In  evaluating  the  financial  position  of  a 
firm  the  relationships  as  Indicated  by  both 
the  absolute  amounts  and  the  ratios,  it  is 
especially  import  that  the  limitation  of  the 
data  be  realized  .  .  .  One  ratio  or  even  sev- 
eral ratios  standing  alone,  whatever  their 
value,  may  be  insignificant."*  (emphasis 
added) 

The  truth  Is  that  the  very  profitability  of 
the  oil  industry,  enabling  It  to  build  a  very 
strong  equity  position,  provides  the  basis  for 
the  misleading  contention  that  the  industry 
is  not  too  profitable. 

However,  it  Is  probable  that  the  profits  of 
the  major,  integrated  companies  are  de- 
pressed somewhat  by  virtue  of  their  gar- 
gantuan size.  The  Independent  sector  of  the 
marketing  Industry,  supply  and  price  being 
equal,  is  able  to  provide  price  competition  to 
the  marketing  operations  of  the  large  Inte- 
grated companies.  And  the  president  of  Ash- 
land on,  a  large  refiner  without  significant 
production,  has  said  he  can  spot  the  Inte- 
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grated  companies  a  dollar  a  barrel  In  crude 
prices  and  undersell  them.  The  point  in  both 
cases  Is  the  same,  the  largest,  vertically  In- 
tegrated companies  have  become  so  large 
that  they  are  not  truly  efficient  and  their 
profltabUlty  suffers  as  a  result.  This  is  why 
Joseph  Tovey,  a  securities  dealer  who  Is  ac- 
tually opposed  to  divestiture,  has  said,  ".  .  . 
If  there  were  to  be  a  breakup,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  bonanza  for  Investors." 

IMPACT   ON    ENERGY   INDEPENDENCE 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  divestiture 
win  hurt  the  national  effort  to  achieve  en- 
ergy Independence  .  .  . 

The  truth  is  that  the  oil  companies  have 
Interests  that  coincide  with  the  Internation- 
al oil  cartel  and  the  "sweetheart  deal"  be- 
tween the  companies  and  the  cartel  has  ac- 
tually Increased  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

For  years  the  multi-national  oil  compa- 
nies shifted  their  drnilng  activities  from  the 
United  States  to  the  countries  that  now 
comprise  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC).  They  did  this  to 
maximize  profits  with  little  regard  for  the 
U.S.  national  Interest. 

Those  same  companies  also  declined  for 
many  years  to  expand  U.S.  refining  capacity, 
and  even  worked  with  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  prevent  smaller  competitors  from 
building  new  refineries. 

It  Is  such  a  lack  of  Interest  In  the  U.S. 
national  interest  that  caused  us  to  become 
so  vulnerable  to  the  OPEC  states. 

Now,  when  the  United  States  seeks  to  re- 
duce Its  Independence  on  foreign  oil,  and 
perhaps  to  actually  achieve  energy  Inde- 
pendence the  oil  companies  are  waving  the 
banner  of  energy  Independence.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  passage  of  vertical  divestiture  leg- 
islation wUl  have  no  negative  consequences 
for  the  goal  of  energy  Independence.  The 
percentage  of  U.S.  energy  needs  to  be  met 
with  oil  and  natural  gas  cannot  grow  sig- 
nificantly In  the  next  decade;  oil  is  not  the 
key  to  energy  independence. 

The  real  answer  to  energy  self-sufficiency 
can  be  found  In  the  vast  U.S.  coal  reserves. 
Coal  production,  the  implementation  of  more 
efficient,  cleaner  techniques  for  using  coal 
as  coal,  and,  ultimately,  the  conversion  of 
coal  to  gas  and  liquid  are  the  means  by 
which  we  will  reduce  our  reliance  on  Im- 
ported oil.  If  one  recognizes  that  coal — and 
not  oil — Is  the  key  to  energy  Independence 
then  It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  vertical 
divestiture  of  the  oil  industry  will  have  no 
Impact  on  that  goal. 

But,  while  we  are  moving  toward  the  Im- 
proved used  of  U.S.  coal  reserves,  vertical  di- 
vestiture will  mean  that  U.S.  oil  reserves  are 
priced — as  they  are  now — by  a  foreign  cartel 
and  a  small  group  of  non-competitive,  multi- 
national oil  companies. 

IMPACT     ON     NATIONAL    SECURITY 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  the  enact- 
ment of  vertical  divestiture  legislation  will 
endanger  the  national  security.  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  a  number  of  those  same 
companies  bowed  to  pressure  from  the  oil 
producing  countries  and  refused  to  supply 
oil  to  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  fall  of  X973 
when  war  was  raging  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  cozy  relationship  be- 
tween the  multi-national,  vertically  inte- 
grated oil  companies  and  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  has 
actually  increased  the  U.S.  vulnerability  to 
another  OPEC  oil  embargo.  Since  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  divestiture  legislation  Is  to 
end  the  mutuality  of  Interests  between  the 
oil  Industry  and  OPEC,  It  will  actually  serve 
to  help  protect  the  U.S.  national  security. 

The  truth  Is  that  for  years  the  Integrated 
oil  companies  devoted  their  attentions  to  the 
development  of  foreign  oil  reserves,  rather 
than  U.S.  reserves,  to  maximize  profits  with- 
out regard  to  the  growing  dependence  of  the 
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U.S.  on  foreign  oil.  If  those  same  companies 
that  now  talk  about  national  security  had 
devoted  more  attention  to  developing  U.S. 
oil  reserves,  the  consequences  of  the  1973-74 
oil  embargo  would  have  been  far  less  severe. 

LOGICAL      OR      EMOTIONAL 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  the  divesti- 
ture legislation  Is  an  emotional,  mis-guided 
and  unnecessary  response  to  public  concern 
about  energy  policy  and  oil  prices.  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  the  divestiture  legisla- 
tion Is  the  logical  heir  to  generations  of  pub- 
lic concern  about  the  lack  of  competition  In 
the  oil  Industry,  and  a  reflection  of  the  harsh 
reality  that  nothing  short  of  legislated  di- 
vestiture Is  adequate  to  provide  the  competi- 
tion now  absent  in  the  oil  industry. 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  public  concern  about  the  lack 
of  competition  In  the  oil  Industry  can  show 
the  background  In  which  divestiture  legisla- 
tion must  be  cast: 

1890  the  Ohio  Attorney  General  first  posed 
questions  about  the  monopolistic  behavior  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 

1906  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
brought  a  civil  suit  charging  the  Standard 
Trust  with  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

1906  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  called  for 
divestiture  of  oil  pipelines. 

1911  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Justice  Department  case  and  ordered  the 
break-up  of  Standard  Trust. 

1920-22  Senator  Robert  LaFollette  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  Into  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  reached  the  conclusion  that  all 
oil  pipelines  should  be  common  carriers. 

1940  the  U.S.  Deportment  of  Justice 
brought  the  famous  "Mother  Hubbard"  case 
charging  22  on  companies,  hundreds  of  their 
affiliates,  and  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute with  anti-trust  violations. 

1973  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charged  the  eight  largest  on  companies  with 
engaging  In  a  host  of  aatl-competltlve  prac- 
tices. 

The  pending  divestiture  legislation,  rather 
than  being  an  emotional  and  unnecessary 
step,  is  the  only  logical  step  to  take  since  It 
Is  clear  that  existing  anti-trust  law  is  inade- 
quate to  bring  competition  to  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

IMPACT    ON    EMPLOYEES 

The  Oil  companies  claim  that  divestiture 
will  hurt  their  employees,  either  through  a 
reduction  In  Jobs  or  by  endangering  pension 
rights.  .  .  . 

The  truth  Is  that  oil  company  employees, 
along  with  all  Americans,  stand  to  benefit 
from  divestiture  and  vertical  divestiture  has 
been  endorsed  by  many  major  unions. 

The  oil  Industry  is  not  labor  Intensive;  It 
has  relatively  few  employees  for  so  large  an 
Industry  and  thus  the  employment  conse- 
quences of  divestiture  wUl  not  be  great. 
While  the  employment  impact  of  divestiture 
will  not  be  great  it  stni  should  be  a  positive, 
not  a  negative.  Impact  by  removing  entry 
barriers  that  have  inhibited  the  independent 
sector  of  the  Industry. 

This  is  another  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
oil  Industry  tries  to  argue  both  sides  of  an 
Issue.  The  industry  claims  divestiture  wni 
Increase  operating  costs  by  destroying  pres- 
ent efficiencies  and  requiring  the  hiring  of 
unneeded  personnel.  And  then  the  Industry 
turns  around  and  tries  to  argue  that  divesti- 
ture wni  cost  Jobs.  It  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

In  any  event,  rather  than  letting  the  oil 
companies  speak  to  the  employment  issue, 
let  those  most  directly  affected  respond.  And 
that  response  can  be  found  in  the  endorse- 
ment of  vertical  divestiture  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  UAW,  and  the  Teamsters. 

Regarding  the  alleged  threat  to  employee 
pensions  through  divestiture,  the  major  pen- 
sion law  enacted  In  1974,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Retirement  Income  Security  Act, 
protection  for  the  pension  rights  of  oil  com- 
pany employees.  Any  suggestion  to  the  con- 


trary shows  an  unwillingness  or  an  inability 
to  understand  how  this  landmark  legislation 
works. 

GOVERNMENT    WITNESSES 

The  oil  companies  claim  that  all  govern- 
ment witnesses  opposed  divestiture  In  1976. 

The  truth  Is  that  divestiture  was  opposed 
by  the  Ford  Administration  and  opponents  of 
the  legislation  did  bring  a  parade  of  Ford 
appointees  to  Capitol  Hill  to  testify  against 
the  legislation. 

Far  more  revealing  Is  the  fact  that  in  1973 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  filed  a  major 
anti-trust  case  charging  the  eight  largest  oil 
companies  with  engaging  In  a  host  of  anti- 
competitive practices.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  appointees  of  a  President  who  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  side  of  the  oil  companies, 
even  recommending  total  decontrol  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  prices,  listen  Instead  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission: 

"While  varying  numbers  of  Independent 
companies  operate  at  each  level,  the  industry 
Is  dominated  by  18  vertically  integrated  com- 
panies that  operate  at  all   levels." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  also 
said: 

"The  major  firms  seek  to  consolidate  mar- 
ket power  by  various  exclusionary  tactics. 
Tliese  firms  basically  attempt  to  sharply 
limit  the  supply  of  crude  available  to  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  refined  product  avail- 
able to  independent  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. This  is  accomplished  by  minimizing 
use  of  formal  market  eales  and  thus  avoiding 
fiows  of  product  from  wrlthln  the  majors' 
vertically  Integrated  structure  to  the  market. 
It  is  also  accomplished  through  control  of 
pipelines,  exchange  agreements,  processing 
agreements,  and  price  protection  coupled 
with  price  wars.  An  elaborate  network  of  de- 
vices to  deny  Independents  access  to  product 
has  been  erected.  The  resulting  system  en- 
dangers existing  independents,  makes  new 
entry  difficult  or  impossible,  and  yields  seri- 
ous economic  losses  to  American  consumers." 

The  FTC  suit  against  the  oil  companies  is 
three  years  old.  Given  the  massive  legal 
counter-assault  of  the  oil  companies  and  the 
slow  niovement  on  the  case  It  is  clear  it  will 
take  many  more  years  to  resolve.  But  when 
the  head  of  FTC's  Bureau  of  Competition  was 
asked  what  remedy  he  would  seek  when  the 
case  was  finally  won,  he  said:  "Divestiture." 

Exhibit   3 
conclusion 

On  the  basis  of  the  voluminous  record  dis- 
cussed above,  the  Committee  finds  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  inescapable.  First,  a  hand- 
ful of  large  Integrated  companies  have  effec- 
tively monopolized  the  supply  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  With  their  control  over  crude,  these 
firms  have  been  able  to  restrict  entry  into 
refining  and  limit  the  competitiveners  of  in- 
dependent refiners.  This,  In  turn,  has  enabled 
them  to  force  on  the  consuming  public  a 
wasteful,  inefficient,  and  extremely  costly  sys- 
tem of  marketing.  It  has  also  permitted  the 
callous  exploitation  of  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who  operate  service  stations  under  fran- 
clilse  agreements. 

This  control  of  domestic  crude  by  a  small 
number  of  firms  has  become  increasingly  dan- 
gerous. As  OPEC  escalates  the  world  price  of 
crude,  it  Increases  the  price  that  refiners  will 
have  to  pay  for  crude  once  price  controls 
and  entitlements  are  eliminated.  But  costs 
of  producing  crude  from  established  fields 
are  not  rising  proportionately  with  price. 
Those  firms  with  substantial  quantities  of 
"old"  crude  are  going  to  have  a  staggering 
advantage  over  the  non-integrated  sector  of 
the  industry. 

The  potential  consequences  of  this  threat 
to  competition  for  the  consumer  are  of  very 
serloxis  proportions. 

The  concern  shown  through  this  report  for 
the  fate  of  Independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters Is  not   based  upon  any  notion  that 


the  Independent  sector  is  made  up  of  special 
Individuals  who  deserve  to  be  protected  from 
the  normal  economic  forces.  Rather,  It  is 
based  on  the  solid  evidence  that  the  Inde- 
pendent sector  Is  the  only  source  of  real 
price  competition  In  the  Industry.  Without 
the  discipline  imposed  by  these  firms,  the 
consumer  would  pay  substantially  higher 
prices  for  petroleum  products. 

The  opponents  of  S.  2387  have  asked:  If 
divestiture  Is  Intended  to  benefit  Independ- 
ent refiners,  why  have  so  few  of  those  in- 
tended beneficiaries  not  supported  the  mea- 
sure? The  answer  is  obvious.  S.  2387  Is  not  in- 
tended to  "benefit"  the  independent  refiner 
or  marketer.  It  subsidizes  no  one.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  benefit  the  public  by  increasing  compe- 
tition. The  independent  refiners  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  demonstrate  the  absence 
of  any  real  competitive  markets  In  the  in- 
dustry. But  when  it  comes  to  proposing  a 
remedy,  the  independents  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  their  larger  brothers.  Their 
Folution  for  the  lack  of  free  markets  Is  to 
ask  for  more  Government  regtilation.  They 
have  shown  considerable  Imagination  In  de- 
vising schemes  that  would,  through  Govern- 
ment intervention,  guarantee  them  supplies 
of  crude  and  adequate  price  margins,  all 
without  appreciably  increasing  competition 
or  giving  much  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

One  cannot  blame  them.  Clearly,  history 
shows  that  special  Interest  measures  for  the 
oil  Industry  have  always  fared  better  than 
any  efforts  to  create  free  markets. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  70  years  of  ex- 
perience have  proven  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Sr.  was  right  when  he  argued  that 
pipelines  should  be  treated  like  other  com- 
mon carriers  and  that  shipper  ownership  of 
the  pipelines  should  be  prohibited.  There  is 
an  inherent  conflict  of  Interest  between  a 
company  as  owner  of  a  common  carrier  pipe- 
line and  the  same  company  as  a  shipper  on 
the  pipeline.  Decades  of  experience  with  the 
Hepburn  Act  have  demonstrated  that  the 
conflict  cannot  be  cured  by  regulation. 

The  third  conclusion  is  that  Ijoth  logic  and 
experience  demonstrate  that  it  Is  Inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  integrated  international 
companies  to  excliange  guaranteed  access  to 
their  downstream  facilities  and  markets  for 
the  right  to  remain  the  preferred  marketers 
of  the  OPEC  nations'  crude  oil.  This  bargain, 
while  of  great  benefit  to  the  Individual  firms, 
is  a  substantial  factor  in  insulating  OPEC 
from  the  u.-^ual  pressures  that  afflict  cartels. 
The  cost  to  the  consuming  nations  of  the 
world  has  been  enormous. 

Fourth,  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  society  as  a  whole  from 
vertical  Integration.  As  Exxon  has  persuasive- 
ly demonstrated  in  the  Wisconsin  tax  court 
proceedings,  each  functional  level  of  the 
major  Integrated  companies  Is  fully  capable 
of  operating  on  its  own.  The  efficiencies 
claimed  for  vertical  integration  are,  in  re- 
ality, the  advantages  of  market  control  and 
produce  no  public  benefits.  The  task  of  re- 
structuring the  major  compcmies,  while  of 
considerable  dimensions.  Involves  problems 
no  more  difficult  or  complex  than  those  reg- 
ularly handled  by  the  financial  community. 
There  is  no  reason  why  divestiture  should  in 
any  way  Jeopardize  the  interests  of  share- 
holders, debtors,  employees  or  pension  hold- 
ers. 

The  industry,  on  its  side  of  the  argument, 
has  bundled  itself  in  a  myth — the  myth  of 
the  competitive  market.  Industry  spokesmen 
have  invoked  that  school  of  economic 
thought  which  Robert  Lekachman  has  de- 
scribed as  able  "to  perceive  competition 
where  it  was  invisible  to  others."  We  have 
been  asked  to  accept  at  face  value  concen- 
tration ratios  which  totally  Ignore  the  un- 
derlying institutional  realities.  We  are  asked, 
for  example,  to  pretend  that  satellite  and 
captive  companies  are  real  competitors  of 
the  majors  who  control  the  terms  of  their 
survival.  We  are  asked  to  pretend  that  two 
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giant    International    compani  ss 
competitors   when   their   joim 
counts  for  more  than  half  the 
company.  We  have  been  asked 
occasional  emergence  of  asphalt 
the  buying  and  selling  of  sma' 
evidence  that  entry  Into  refining 

But  oil  companies  are  not 
Ideologues.  The  Mobil  general 
could  not  believe  that  the 
ment  would  permit  the  Aramio 
monopolize  a  large  share  of  the 
supply  was   not  deceived   by 
ratios.  The  president  of  Gulf, 
colleagues  In  the  Industry  not 
their  ability  to  bargain  on 
of  OPEC's  crude  output,  kne|: 
was  not  dealing  with  an 
a  competitive  Industry.  And 
economists  do  not  deceive  the'.r 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Compatiy 
who  told  his  firm  that  contrcl 
was  the  next  best  thing  to 
Itself  was  not  misled  by  an 
of  common  carriers. 

Divestiture  ha.**  been  crltlclz^ 
to  deal  with  bad  Industry 
changing  the  Industry  structure 
lleve  that  the  Indiostry  structuri 
dltloned  Its  conduct  and 
would   have   to  believe  that 
some  way  worse  than  the  genem  1 
kind — that  somehow  their 
special  regulation.  There  Is  n( 
support  such  a  notion.  The 
structural.  At  Its  Inception,  the 
cast  In  the  shape  of  a  monopoly 
struggled  to  keep  that  form 
basic   defects  have  survived   o 
restructuring,  two  world  wars, 
amount   of  regulation.   To 
problems  can  be  solved  by  a 
latlon  and  a  little  les.<i  bad 
seven  decades  of  experience. 

There  is,  of  cour-se.  a 
tlon  to  accept  one  of  the  r^ 
proposed  by  the  Independent 
industry  on  the  grounds  that 
less  drastic,  less  radical,  or 
than   divestiture.   But   our 
regulation  In  this  Industry  glv 
for  hope  from  such  measures, 
has  defeated  or  twisted  to  Its  p 
tage   virtually  every  regulator] 
the  recent  experience  Is  the 
of  all.  With  a  clear  mandate  t< 
business  In  such  a  way  as  to 
petition,  the  Federal  Energy 
has  managed  to  tangle  the 
of   regulations   of   unbellevabl 
and  doubtful  utility.  Their 
forts    against   major   companlei 
notably  timid. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
that  the  Industry  as  presently 
beyond    the   ability   of   the 
regulate  effectively,  if  at  all.  W( 
reform  Its  structure  or  abandop 
the  concept  of  a  free  market  for 

Tlie  Idea  that  the  Industry 
tured,  much   less  controlled, 
trust  enforcement  Is  totally 
dation  In  reality.  Mr.  Kauoer's 
the    Antitrust    Division's    hand  I 
Color.ial  Pipeline  case  alone  Is 
dispel  any  misplaced  confidence 
trust  enforcement  system. 

A  great  deal  of  the  debate  ovfer 
date  has  centered  en   the  shoi  t 
effect   of  divestiture.   No   doub 
Important    consideration.    We 
that  there  Is  much  to  be  gained 
the  competitiveness  and  efflclen 
tic  markets  and  in  removing  the 
stabilize  the  OPEC  cartel.  The 
there     are     enormous.     Even 
changes — a  few  pennies  a  galloi . 
prices,  or  dollars  on  crude 
Into  billions  of  dollars. 
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But  the  ultimate  case  for  this  measure 
cannot  rest  solely  on  these  considerations. 
Divestiture  commands  an  Institutional 
change  whose  effect  will  be  felt  beyond  the 
foreseeable  future — far  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  economist  to  confidently  predict  price 
behavior.  All  kinds  of  factors  may  Intervene 
to  render  the  best  Judgments  Invalid. 

For  example,  although  the  Industry  has 
always  registered  structural  reform  on  the 
grounds  that  permanent  shortage  Is  Im- 
minent. It  Is  possible  that  this  time  the 
Industry  Is  not  Just  "crying  wolf."  The  world 
may  be  running  out  of  petroleum  altogether. 
If  demand  were  to  sharply  Increase  over  the 
next  few  years,  and  there  were  to  be  no 
major  discoveries — even  the  awesome  surplus 
capacity  of  the  OPEC  nations  could  dis- 
appear. In  this  event,  the  strength  of  OPEC 
would  be  beyond  disruption.  And  the  chances 
of  periodic  outbreaks  of  price  competition 
resulting  from  divestiture  would  become 
extremely  Improbable. 

Therefore,  In  the  end,  the  case  for  divesti- 
ture must  rest  upon  a  value  Judgment  abcut 
the  kind  of  people  we  want  to  be  and  the 
kind  of  society  we  want  to  have.  The  values 
at  stake  here  are  clear.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  should  do  business  In  the 
world  through  the  agency  of  private  corpora- 
tions endowed  with  governmental  powers.  As 
the  history  of  the  Iranian  Consortium 
demonstrates,  the  International  companies 
have.  In  effect,  been  given  an  exemption 
from  our  laws  on  the  grounds  that  they  have 
performed  special  governmental  functions. 
The  present  status  of  the  International  com- 
panies can  be  compared  to  Burke's  descrip- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  as  "a  state 
In  the  disguise  of  a  merchant."  Their  present 
status  challenges  our  fundamental  belief 
that  all  men  and  all  Institutions  should  be 
subject  to  law,  that  they  should  be  equal 
before  the  law.  that  there  should  be  no 
special  exemptions  for  wealth  and  power, 
that  our  public  affairs  should  be  conducted 
by  public  officials  who  are  responsible  to 
democratic  Institutions. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  must  have  these 
gigantic  corporations  to  raise  capital  for  new 
energy,  to  plan  our  economic  future,  that 
"regulatory"  arrangements  between  unac- 
countable corporate  oligarchs  and  bureau- 
crats are  preferable  to  free  markets,  that  our 
corporations  must  wield  monopoly  power  to 
compete  with  monopolies  sponsored  by  other 
nations,  then  we  should  give  free  enterprise 
a  respectful  burial  and  not  disgrace  an  hon- 
orable— If  much  abused — concept  by  using  It 
to  camouflage  a  system  of  corporate  social- 
ism. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  should 
do  nothing  to  lower  the  price  of  energy.  If 
we  were  to  succeed,  they  contend,  we  would 
only  increase  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
petroleum:  high  prices,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  alternative  energy  sources  more  profit- 
able and  reduce  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  argument  would  once  again 
assign  to  private  corporations  a  governmen- 
tal function — the  collection  of  "taxes"  for 
public  purposes.  Obviously,  conservation  and 
the  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  are  commendable  goals  but  they 
need  not  be  accomplished  by  promoting  pri- 
vate monopoly  or  supporting  foreign  cartels. 

There  Is  a  far  more  fundamental  defect  In 
this  argument.  Perhaps  the  Industrialized 
nations  of  the  world  can  absorb  higher 
energy  prices  with  only  minor  discomfort 
for  most  of  their  citizens.  But  there  are 
others  on  the  earth  not  so  fortunate.  Petro- 
leum means  food  and  life  for  millions  and 
for  the  very  poor  higher  petroleum  prices 
mean  starvation  and  death.  There  Is  no  way 
to  calculate  the  Impact  of  higher  energy 
prices  on  the  total  sum  of  human  misery. 

Granted,  divestiture  provides  no  complete 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  offers  only  a  very 


reasonable  chance  for  somewhat  lower  prices, 
but  It  Is  a  measure  we  owe  to  the  world  to 
take. 


ExHisrr  4 
S.  795 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  Indus- 
try Competition  Act  of  1977". 

fINDINCS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  this  Nation  Is  committed  to  a  private 
enterprise  system  and  a  free  market  econ- 
omy, In  the  belief  that  competition  spurs 
Innovation,  promotes  productivity,  prevents 
undue  concentration  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  power,  and  helps  preserve  a  demo- 
cratic society, 

(2)  vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  reduction  of  monop- 
oly and  oligopoly  power  In  the  economy  can 
contribute  significantly  to  reducing  prices, 
unemployment,  and  Inflation; 

(3)  existing  antitrust  laws  have  been  In- 
adequate to  maintain  and  restore  effective 
competition  In  the  petroleum  Industry,  and 

(4)  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the 
remedy  required  by  this  Act  necessitate  ex- 
pedited Judicial  supervision  of  the  divesti- 
tures and  attendant  actions  required  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  facilitate  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  competition  In  the 
petroleum  Industry,  and  to  require  the  most 
expeditious  and  equitable  separation  and  di- 
vestment of  assets  and  Interests  of  vertically 
Integrated  major  petroleum  companies. 
TITLE  I— INDUSTRY  COMPETITION 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "person"  means  an  Individual  person 
or  a  corporation,  partnership.  Joint  stock 
company,  trust,  triistee  In  bankruptcy,  re- 
ceiver In  reorganization,  association,  or  any 
organized  group  whether  or  not  Incorporated, 
and  whether  or  not  domiciled  or  Incorporated 
within  the  United  States.  It  does  not  Include 
any  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
several  States; 

(b)  "control"  means  a  direct  or  indirect 
legal  or  beneficial  Interest  In  or  legal  power 
or  Influence  over  another  person,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  arising  through  direct,  indirect, 
or  interlocking  ownership  of  capital  stock, 
interlocking  directorates  or  officers,  or  con- 
tractual relations  which  substantially  Im- 
pair the  Independent  business  behavior  of 
another  person; 

(c)  "affiliate"  means  a  person  controlled 
by,  controlling,  or  under  or  subject  to  com- 
mon control  with  respect  to  any  other  per- 
son; 

(d)  "asset"  means  any  property  (tangible 
or  Intangible,  real,  personal,  or  mixed)  and 
includes  stock  in  any  corporation; 

(e)  "commerce"  means  commerce  amon^ 
the  several  States,  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
or  with  foreign  nations;  or  commerce  In  any 
State  which  affects  commerce  among  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  a  foreign  nation; 

(f)  "energy  re.source"  means  crude  oil. 
natural  gas  liquids  and  condensate; 

(g)  "refine"  means  to  change  by  any  op- 
eration the  physical  or  chemical  character- 
istics of  petroieum  or  petroleum  products 
in  order  to  create  a  derivative  product  for 
resale,  exclusive  of  the  operations  of  passing 
petroleum  through  a  separator  to  remove 
gas,  placing  petroleum  in  settling  tanks  to 
remove  basic  sediment  and  water,  dehy<lrat- 
Ing  petroleum  and  generally  cleaning  and 
purifying  petroleum; 

(h)  "refined  product"  means  any  product. 
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whether  liquid  or  gas,  which  Is  produced 
by  a  refinery  asset; 

(I)  "marketing  asset"  means  any  asset  used 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil.  Including  dlesel  and  distillate,  to 
ultimate  consumers  at  a  retail  motor  fuel 
outlet,  other  than  the  initial  sale  with  trans- 
fer of  ownership  to  customers  at  the  refinery; 

(J)  "operate"  means  engaging  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  gasoline  and  dlesel,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  or  through  any  agent  who 
receives  any  commission,  compensation,  or 
payment  because  of  the  sale  of  such  product; 

(k)  "production  asset"  means — 

(A)  natural  deposits  of  crude  oil,  or  con- 
densate and  natural  gas  liquids; 

(B)  any  asset  used  primarily  in  the  ex- 
ploration for,  development  of  or  production 
of  an  energy  resource  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  an  Interest  In  real  property, 
whether  or  not  such  real  property  Is  de- 
veloped or  undeveloped; 

(C)  geological  and  geophysical  Informa- 
tion; and. 

(1)  "refinery  asset"  means  any  asset  used 
In  the  refining  of  an  energy  resource; 

(m)  "transportation  asset"  means  any 
asset  used  In  the  transportation  within  the 
United  States  by  pipeline  or  gathering  line  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  product; 

(n)  "major  marketer"  means  any  person 
which,  dxiring  the  calendar  year  1974  or  In 
any  subsequent  year,  alone  or  with  affiliates, 
marketed  or  distributed  110,000,000  barrels 
of  refined  product  within  the  United  States; 

(o)  "major  producer"  means  any  person 
which,  during  the  calendar  year  1974  or  in 
any  subsequent  calendar  year,  alone  or  with 
affiliates,  produced  within  the  United  States 
either  a  total  of  36,500,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil,  condensate  and  natural  gas  liquids,  or 
whose  Interest  In  crude  oil,  condensate  and 
natural  gas  liquid  production  totaled  36,- 
500,000  barrels; 

(p)  "major  refiner"  means  any  person 
which,  during  the  calendar  year  1974  or  in 
any  subsequent  calendar  year,  alone  or  with 
affiliates,  refined  within  the  United  States 
110,000,000  barrels  of  refined  product.  In- 
cluding that  refined  by  another  refiner  under 
a  processing  agreement; 

(q)  "petroleum  transporter"  means  any 
person  which  transports  an  energy  resource 
or  refined  product  by  pipeline  In  commerce 
within  the  United  States, 

(r)  "Outer  Continental  Shelf"  means  all 
submerged  lands  lying  seaward  and  outside 
of  the  area  of  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  29)  and  of  which  the 
subsoil  and  seabed  appertain  to  the  United 
States  and  are  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
control; 

(s)  "State"  meajis  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf; 

(t)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  and 

(u)  "prohibited  asset"  means  any  market- 
ing asset,  production  asset,  refining  asset,  or 
transportation  asset,  the  retention  of  which 
Is  prohibited  by  section  102  of  this  Act. 

UNLAWFtn,    RETENTION 

Sec  102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

(a)(1)  for  any  major  producer  to  own, 
or  control,  any  Interest  In  any  refinery  as- 
set, transpiortatlon  asset,  or  marketing  asset; 

(2)  for  any  petroleum  transporter  to  own 
or  control  ajiy  Interest  In  any  production 
asset,  refinery  asset,  or  marketing  asset: 

(3)  for  any  major  refiner  or  major  mar- 
keter to  own  or  control  any  Interest  In  any 
production  asset  or  transportation  asset; 
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(b)  for  any  person  who  owns  any  refining 
asset,  production  asset,  or  marketing  asset  to 
transport  any  energy  resource  or  refund 
product  In  which  he  has  any  Interest,  by 
means  of  any  transportation  asset  In  which 
he  has  any  Interest. 

UNLAWFUL    OPERATION 

Sec.  103.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  major  refiner  to 
operate,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
marketing  asset  which  It  did  not  operate 
prior  to  January  1, 1977. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  upon 
application  by  any  person  required  to  di- 
vest Interests  in  assets  under  section  102  or 
prohibited  from  using  assets  by  section  102 
(b),  exempt  any  major  producer,  petroleum 
transporter,  major  refiner,  major  marketer, 
or  any  other  person  from  the  operation  oi 
section  102  with  respect  to  any  transporta- 
tion asset  upon  a  finding — 

(1)  that  such  transportation  assets  are  so 
Integral  a  part  of  other  assets,  the  retention 
or  use  of  which  Is  not  prohibited  under  sec- 
tion 102,  that  no  public  purpose  would  be 
served  by  the  divestment  of  or  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  any  such  transportation  asset; 
and 

(2)  that  the  retention  or  use  of  any  such 
transportation  asset  will  not  tend  to  injure 
competition  or  otherwise  subvert  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  exempt  any  corporation  formed  or  reor- 
ganized as  a  result  of  compliance  wlih  this 
section  from  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  5,  1914  (38 
Stat.  732;  15  U.S.C.  19)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  105.  Each  person  subject  to  section 

102  or  103  shall,  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  file  with  the 
Commission  a  report  listing  their  prohibited 
assets.  The  Commission  may  order  subse- 
quent reports  from  persons  subject  to  sec- 
tion 102  or  103  and  may  order  reports  from 
such  other  persons  as  It  requires.  Appeals 
from  an  order  of  the  Commission  Issued  un- 
der this  section  must  be  filed  with  the  court 
within  five  days  after  the  order  has  been 
served  and  the  court  must  grant  or  deny  the 
appeal,  or  modify  the  order  as  it  deems 
proper  within  ten  days. 

PROHIBITION    ON    SOLICITATION 

Sec.  106.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  solicit  or  to  permit  the  use  of  his  or  Its 
name  to  solicit,  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  otherwise,  any  proxy,  power  of  at- 
torney, consent,  or  authorization  regarding 
any  security  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  102  or  103  or  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  thereof  In  contravention 
of  such  rules. 

enforcement 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commission,  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
as  It  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  shall  require  each  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section   102  or 

103  to  submit  to  the  Commission  within  18 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  plan  or  plans  for  the  divestment  of  the 
prohibited  assets.  Such  plan  must — 

(1)  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  affected 
persons;  and 

(2)  substantially  accomplish  the  required 
divestiture  within  5  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Commission,  within  120  days  after  the 
submission  of  the  plan  or  plans  by  the  per- 
sons subject  to  section  102,  or  103,  shall  file 
Us  plans  with  the  court;  except  that  no  plan 


shall  be  filed  which  will  not  substantially 
accomplish  divestment  of  prohibited  assets  on 
or  before  5  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Failure  of  any  person  or  persons 
to  file  a  plan  or  plans  shall  not  relieve  the 
Commission  of  its  duty  to  file  its  plan  or 
plans  for  the  divestiture  of  the  prohibited 
assets  of  that  person  or  persons. 

(b)  The  plan  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  devised  by  each 
person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
with  respect  to  their  own  Interests  only.  In 
consultation  with  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  guidelines  which 
the  Commission,  with  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, shall  promulgate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  Institute  suits 
or  actions  only  in  the  court  established  under 
ttile  11  of  this  Act  for  such  relief  as  Is  ap- 
propriate to  assure  compliance  by  any  person 
with  this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
orders  of  divestiture,  declaratory  Judgments, 
mmdatory  or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief, 
interim  equitable  relief,  the  appointment  of 
temporary  or  permanent  receivers  or  trustees, 
civil  penalties,  and  punitive  damages  for  will- 
ful failure  to  comply  with  lawful  orders  of 
the  court. 

(d)  (1)  In  the  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
have  primary  oversight  Jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  and  final 
approval  of  the  required  divestiture  plans. 

(2)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shall  advise  the  Commission  as  to  the 
conformity  of  each  such  plan  with  general 
standards  of  fairness  and  equity  with  respect 
to  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  debt  and 
equity  Interests  In  corporations  affected  by 
the  operation  of  section  102  or  103. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  are  each  authorized  to 
utilize  ail  powers  conferred  upon  them  sep- 
arately, and  all  sanctions  associated  there- 
with,  by   any  other  provision  of   law. 

(f )  The  Commission  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  shall  serve  as  advisers 
to  the  court  in  any  reorganization  proceeding 
related  to  the  operation  or  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  section  102  or  103  of  this  Act. 

FAIR     AND     EQUITABLE 

Sec.  108.  Simultaneously  with  the  filing 
of  the  Commission's  plan  with  the  court,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
file  separately  and  Independently  an  analysis 
of  the  conformity  of  such  plan  with  general 
standard  of  fairness  and  equity  with  respect 
to  the  holders  of  debt  and  equity  Interests 
of  any  corportalon  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  section  102  or  103. 

STATEMENT      OF      DIFFERENCES 

Sec.  109.  Any  person  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102  or  103,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Securl- 
tie-:  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission have  filed  the  reports  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  107,  shall  be  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  right,  to  file  with  the 
court  a  statement  of  differences  with  the  pro- 
posed plans. 

JUDICIAL    DISPOSITION 

Sec.  110.  After  the  filing  of  the  plans  by 
the  Commission,  the  court  shall — 

(a)  give  notice  to  all  persons  affected  by 
the  plans; 

(b)  permit  the  Intervention  by  all  per- 
sons having  legally  cognizable  rights  affected 
by  the  final  disposition  of  the  plans; 

(c)  resolve  In  hearings  on  the  record  such 
disputes  of  law  and  fact  as  may  arise  between 
and  among  the  affected  persons,  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
plans  for  divestiture  of  the  prohibited  assets; 
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(d)  prior  to  entering  a  final 
Ing  the  Implementation  of  the 
opportunity  to  all  Interested 
written  comments  on  the  plank 

(e)  no  later  than  2  years  fron  i 
the  Commission   of  its  plans 
causing  the  Implementation  of 
such  a  manner  as  will  accom 
poses  of  the  Act  within  5  yearg 
ment  and  be  fair  and  equitable 
affected. 
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vision  of  law,  the  Commission 
rltles  and  Exchange  Commlssl4n 
tract  for  the  services  of  such 
Ing    lawyers,    economists, 
pralsers.  securities  analysts. 
and  such  other  personnel  as 
sary  to  expeditiously  carry  out 
bllltles  vested  in  each  of  them 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Any  person  or 
rector,  or  partners  thereof,  who 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  forfe!  t 
the  United  States  a  civil  penalty 
than  eiOO.OOO  In  the  case  of 
or  not  more  than  81.000,000  in 
corporation.  Such  penalties 
the  United  States  and  may  be 
a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Failure  to  obey  any  order  of  a  co 
to  this  Act  shall  be  punishable 
as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(b)   Any  person  or  any  officei 
partner  thereof,  who  violates 
der  of  the  Commission  issued 
this  Act  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
States,  for  each  violation,  a  civ 
not  more  than  $100,000  which 
to  the  United  States  and  may 
In   a  civil   action   brought  by 
slon.    Each    separate    violation 
order  shall  be  a  separate  offense 
in  the  case  of  a  violation 
Ing  failure  or   neglect   to  obey 
the  Commission,  each  day  of 
such   failure   or   neglect  shall 
separate  offense. 

Sec.  113(a).  The  Commission 
gate  such  rules,  regulations  and 
deems  necesary  to  require  that 
plans  for  divestment  of  the 
shall  provide  for   the  malntena 
petltlve  conditions  In  capital 
sale  of  notes,  securities  or  assets 
such  plan  or  plans. 

(b)   To  this  end,  the 
quire  that  the  size,  timing,  and 
tlons   of   sale   for   such    notes, 
assets  shall  be  such  as  to 
participation  by  underwriters 
purchasers. 
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Judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  from  Judges  of  the 
United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  court  shall  be  dis- 
solved by  order  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  a  determination  that 
Its  purposes  have  been  accomplished  and  at 
such  time  its  power.  Jurisdiction  and  any  un- 
finished business  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

JUDOES 

Sec.  202.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  designate  one  of  such  Judges  of 
the  court  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  desig- 
nate additional  Judges  for  such  court  and 
revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief  Judge 
may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into 
divisions  of  three  or  more  members  and  any 
such  division  may  render  Judgment  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  court. 

REFERENCE  JtmiSDICTION 

Sec.  203.  Tlie  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  It  by  this  Act.  The  court 
cr  a  panel  thereof  may,  at  any  stage  of  a 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  refer  the  proceed- 
ing or  any  part  thereof  or  any  Issue  therein 
to  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  and  all  matters  not  reserved  to  the 
court  or  panel  by  this  Act,  or  to  referee  as  a 
special  master,  to  hear  and  report  generally  or 
upon  specined  matters,  or  to  a  special  master 
for  such  action  with  respect  thereto  as  the 
court  or  a  part  thereof  may  direct. 

TRANSFER    JURISDlmON 

Sec.  204.  (a)  A  single  or  panel  of  the  court 
may  exercise  all  functions  of  the  Judicial 
Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litigation  as  pro- 
vided under  section  1407  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  any  matter  be- 
for  the  court. 

(b)  The  Judicial  Panel  on  Multidistrict 
Litigation  shall  exercise  no  function  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  before  the  court. 

GENERAL    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  205.  The  court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act.  of  all  plans,  actions, 
and  suits  brought  under  this  Act  or  which 
relate  to  any  matter  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act  and  the  resolution  of  which 
Is  necessary  to  the  expeditious  Implementa- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
divestiture  required  by  this  Act.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  shall  not  Include  any 
action  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Commission  under  the  antitrust  laws; 
or  the  Federal  Trade  CommLssion  Act. 

COMPULSORY    PROCE.SS 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  In  the  execution  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  under  this  title  the 
court  may  issue  its  process  to  any  person  and 
service  thereof  may  be  had  In  any  district 
where  such  person  resides,  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  may  otherwise  be  found.  The  court. 
In  aid  of  the  execution  of  this  provision  may 
Issue  such  WTlts  as  may  be  provided  vuider 
section  1651  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

RULES 

Sec  207.  The  court  shall  exercise  Its  powers 
and  prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure 
In  such  manner  as  to  expedite  the  determina- 
tion of  cases  of  which  It  has  Jurisdiction 
under  this  Act. 

APPEAL 

Sec.  208.  The  court  may  fix  and  establish 
a  table  of  costs  and  fees  to  be  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
but  the  casts  and  fees  so  fixed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed With  respect  to  any  Item  the  costs  and 
fees  charged  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Within  thirty  days  after  entry 
of  a  Judgment  or  order.  Interlocutory  or  final, 
by  the  court  a  petition  of  a  writ  of  certiorari 
may  be  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereupon  the  Judgment 


or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
Judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States.  No  Interlocutory  appeal  may 
be  filed  without  certification  of  the  court. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  all 
causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  court  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  re- 
view of  Judgments  and  orders  of  the  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  Except  as 
provided  in  this  section,  no  court.  Federal, 
SUte,  or  territorial,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  consider  any  appeal  Involving  any 
action  or  suit  brought  under  this  Act  or  any 
matter  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  Act 
and  the  resolution  of  which  Is  necessary  to 
the  expeditious  Implementation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  divestiture  required 
by  this  Act. 

CLERK    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  209.  (a)  The  court  may  appoint  a  clerk 
who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 
The  court  may  appoint  or  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees In  such  number  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts. 

(b)  The  officers  and  employees  of  the  cotirt 
shall  be  subject  to  the  removal  by  the  court 
or.  If  the  court  so  determines,  by  the  clerk 
or  other  officer  who  appointed  them,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

(c)  Referees  and  special  masters  appointed 
under  section  203  shall  be  compensated  as 
provided  under  section  40  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States", 
approved  July  1,  1898  (30  Stat.  644,  656),  as 
amended  (11  U.S  C.  68) . 

(d)  The  clerk  shall  pay  Into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  him  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts. 

LAW    CLERKS    AND    SECRETARIES 

Sec.  210.  The  Judges  of  the  court  may  ap- 
point such  law  clerks  and  secretaries  as  may 
be  necessary. 

LIBRARIAN,    MARSHAL,    AND    BAILIITS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  court  may  appoint  a  li- 
brarian and  necessary  library  assistants  who 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  court  may  appoint  a  marshal,  who 
shall  attend  the  court  at  Its  sessions,  be  cus- 
todian of  Its  courthouse  or  chambers  and 
offices,  have  supervision  over  Its  custodial 
employees,  take  charge  of  all  property  of  the 
United  States  used  by  the  court  or  Its  em- 
ployees, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
court  may  direct.  The  marshal  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  court.  The  marshal, 
with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may  employ 
necessary  bailiffs.  Such  bailiffs  shall  attend 
the  court,  preserve  order,  and  perform  such 
other  necessary  duties  as  the  court  or  mar- 
shal may  direct.  The  bailiffs  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  bailiffs  employed  for 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

BEAT 

Sec.  212.  The  principal  seat  of  the  court 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  may  sit  at  such  times  and  places  with- 
in the  United  States  as  the  court  may  desig- 
nate. 

SEAL 

Sec.  213.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

SE.SSIONS 

Sec  214.  The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions 
of  the  court  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  chief 
Judge  pursuant  to  rule  of  the  court. 

CONFLICTS 

Sec  216.  No  Judge  of  the  court,  receiver 
In  bankruptcy,  or  special  master  shall  hear 
or  determine  any  matter  In  which  he  has  a 
conflict  of  Interest. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  216.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  Mc<30VERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Stone)  : 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  Congress  under  article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  declare  the  effect  of  certain 
State   judiciary   proceedings   respecting 
the  custody  of  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CHILD   SNATCHING 

Mr.  McGrOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  along 
with  four  of  my  colleagues  which  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  valid  but  con- 
flicting child  custody  decrees.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
men John  Moss  and  Don  Edwards. 

Presently,  900,000  children  a  year  are 
affected  by  the  divorce  of  their  parents 
in  the  United  States.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  these  children  are  further  traumatized 
by  parents  who  steal  them  and  take  them 
to  another  State  intent  upon  obtaining  a 
custody  decree  in  their  favor. 

The  legislation  I  propose  will  comple- 
ment the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Juris- 
diction Act  which  was  drafted  in  1968 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  was 
designed  to  solve  the  problem  of  conflict- 
ing custody  decrees.  So  far,  only  10 
States  have  adopted  this  legislation  and 
the  situation  for  innocent  children  re- 
mains much  the  same. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  hns  not  held 
that  child  custody  decrees  are  entitled 
to  full  faith  and  credit  there  is  no  prec- 
edent to  follow.  However,  under  article 
IV  section  1  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  declare  the  effect 
of  full  faith  and  credit  with  respect  to 
certain  judicial  proceedings. 

The  legislation  I  propose  would  simply 
provide  that  the  decision  of  the  first 
court  to  issue  a  custody  decree  shall  be 
binding  on  other  courts  in  other  States 
which  may  subsequently  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  custody  question.  It  would 
apply  in  all  cases  except  when  the  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  no  longer  has,  or 
declines,  to  exercise  its  authority. 

Child  snatching  is  a  growing  and 
serious  problem.  This  legislation  would 
remove  a  legal  sanction  which  perhaps 
encourages  it. 


ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  798.  A  bill  requiring  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  publish  a  monthly  report  on 
iob  vacancies  and  job  vacancy  statistics: 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

MONTHLY    PTTBLICATION    OF    JOB    VACANCY 
STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  compile 
and  publish  a  monthly  report  on  job 
vacancies  and  job  vacancy  statistics. 
Such  a  monthly  report  was  made  until 
January  1974,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
TTie  need  for  It  today  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  this  subject  for  the 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  Govern- 
ment statistical  information. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  I  am  in 
Wisconsin  when  a  businessman  does  not 
tell  me  he  has  jobs  which  cannot  be 
filled.  And  the  want  ad  sections  of  the 
daily  newspapers  are  full  of  job  offers. 
Yet  the  unemployment  level  is  just  below 
8  percent,  and  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  pushing  for  job-creat- 
ing programs.  Therefore,  the  matching 
of  those  looking  for  work  with  those 
offering  work  is  very  important  in  help- 
ing to  overcome  unemployment. 

But  at  almost  the  precise  moment  the 
economy  started  its  massive  decline,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  stopped  pub- 
lishing its  job  vacancy  report  which  de- 
tailed hires,  quits,  and  layoffs  for  fac- 
tory labor.  If  Mrs.  O'Leary  had  canceled 
her  fire  insurance  the  night  before  the 
cow  kicked  over  the  lantern,  it  could  not 
have  been  less  timely. 

In  addition  to  republishing  the  job 
vacancy  statistics,  the  country  also  needs 
a  more  widespread  system  of  matchin? 
the  unemployed  with  job  opening? 
through  computers  and  job  banks.  While 
this  is  happening  in  some  areas,  it  is 
often  wholly  inadequate. 

These  reforms  are  necessary  and  over- 
due. This  bill  would  accomplish  part  of 
that  program. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  compilation  or 
publication  of  any  other  Index,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shall  compile  and  publish  Job 
vacancy  statistics  on  a  monthly  basis,  mak- 
ing such  modifications  in  the  compilation 
required  by  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  make  the  informa- 
tion on  such  Job  vacancies  useful  to  the 
public. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1103  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  re- 
quire that  notice  be  given  to  the  Con- 
gress of  any  guarantee  proposed  to  be 
made  under  such  section  in  excess  of 
$25,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

LOAN     CtTARANTEE     LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  give  Con- 
gress a  future  veto  over  loan  guarantees 
such  gs  the  $727  million  outgoing  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Elliot  Richardson 
approved  for  seven  ships  that  will  be 
used  by  a  foreign  corporation  in  foreigr. 
trade. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  far 
too  much  arbitrarj-  power.  Without  con- 
gressional approval  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  routinely  provide  almost 
unlimited  loan  guarantees,  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, for  ships  that  will  have  no  foreign 
trade  connection  \\1th  the  United  States. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  outgoing  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Richardson  did  in 
his  last  week  in  office.  He  approved  a  $727 
million  loan  guarantee  for  seven  super- 
tankers which  will  be  operated  by  a  for- 


eign company  and  will  carry  liquified 
natural  gas  between  Indonesia  and 
Japan.  If  anything  goes  wrong  in  the 
building  of  these  ships,  the  American 
taxpayer  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

While  the  ships  will  be  built  in  the 
United  States,  they  will  not  be  used  to 
alleviate  the  energy  crisis  here  or  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  our  foreign 
trade  problems. 

In  other  words,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  guarantee  the  success  of  a 
business  arrangement  which  will  profit 
a  foreign  corporation  and  will  provide 
no  trade  benefits  to  the  United  States. 

The  authority  to  do  this  is  contained 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Un- 
der its  provisions  the  Secretory  of  Com- 
merce can  approve  loan  guarantees  to- 
taling $7  billion  without  congressional 
consent.  The  law  is  written  so  tightly  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  assertion 
alone,  can  make  the  loan  guarantees  in- 
contestable. 

Thst  is  an  awesome  power  that  can 
c.'sily  be  abused. 

ITicrefore,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  require  that  Congress  be  noti- 
fied of  any  pending  loan  guarantee  or 
commitment  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  After  notification  Congress  would 
have  a  60-day  period  during  which  either 
House  of  Congress  could  pass  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  and  kill  the  proposed 
guarantee. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  the  "anti- 
bailout"  restrictions  passed  by  Congress 
in  1973,  which  closed  loopholes  in  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Selective  Service, 
and  Advance  Payments  provisions  of  the 
U.S.  Code. 

Due  to  the  way  the  current  law  is  writ- 
ten, the  new  legislation  will  only  apply  to 
further  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  799 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1103(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936  (46  U.S.C.  1273(a)),  Is  amended  to  read 
a",  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  upon  application  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  to  guarantee,  and  to  enter 
Into  commitments  to  guarantee,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on,  and  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  principal  of,  any  obligation 
which  is  eligible  to  be  guaranteed  under  this 
Act. 

" (2)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  interest  or  principal 
authorized  to  be  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  any  amount  in  excess  of  »25,000,000  un- 
less the  Secretary  first  notifies  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  writing  of  the 
proposed  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee and  60  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  have  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  such  notice  was  transmitted  to  such 
committee  and  neither  House  of  Congress 
has  adopted,  within  such  60-day  period,  a 
resolution  disapproving  such  proposed  guar- 
antee or  commitment  to  guarantee.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  continuity  of 
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energy  efficiency  of  each.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  orderly  process  of  installing 
new  energy-saving  equipment,  to  be 
carefully  monitored  by  Congress.  The 
design  and  construction  of  all  new  build- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  must  also  em- 
ploy life-cycle  cost  energy  evaluations. 
The  principal  benefits  I  envision  in 
this  proposal  are  two.  First,  it  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  effec- 
tively reduce  long-term  costs  of  owning 
and  operating  its  400.000-plus  buildings 
which  total  2.5  billion  square  feet  of 
space  to  be  heated,  cooled,  and  lighted. 
Second,  and  more  importantly,  a  Gov- 
ernment project  of  this  size  could  pro- 
vide the  needed  impetus  to  foster,  in  a 
very  few  years,  a  viable  market  for  solar 
energy  equipment  and  other  energy-con- 
serving technologies. 

Use  of  solar  energy  systems  and  con- 
servation measures  in  Government  build- 
ings would  contribute  significantly  to 
national  energy  conservation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  under  an  accelerated  solar 
energy  program  of  Government  and  In- 
dustry action,  oil  savings  of  up  to  1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  would  be  obtained 
by  1985-90.  In  a  recent  FEA  study,  it  is 
estimated  that  through  the  use  of  com- 
bined solar  space  and  water  heatinp  sys- 
tems in  15,000  Government  buildings 
throughout  the  country,  we  could  save 
51,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  within  5 
years.  It  is  obvious  from  this  estimate  of 
the  benefits  of  such  a  limited  program 
that  if  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
were  to  be  implemented,  our  energy  sav- 
ings would  be  considerable  indeed. 

Apart  from  the  direct  benefits  of  en- 
couraging expanded  solar  energy  com- 
mercialization, demonstrable  Govern- 
ment utilization  of  solar  energj-  systems 
and  energy-saving  architectural  design 
would  provide  a  constant  testimony  to 
people  throughout  '..he  country  of  the  al- 
ternatives to  polluting  nonrenewable  and 
costly  conventional  fuels.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  opportunity  oflFered  by  build- 
ings operated  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  are  included  in  this  legislation. 
The  36,000  buildings  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Postal  Service  throughout  our 
country  offer  a  particularly  wide  expo- 
sure for  solar  heating  and  coding  equip- 
ment and  energy  conservation  design  to 
not  only  the  public  but  to  contracted 
engineers  and  architects  who  could  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  conservation 
and  solar  technology  techniques. 

The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  solar 
equipment  on  these  facilities  would 
thereby  substantially  stimulate  public 
awareness  of  this  alternative  energy 
source.  I  am  particularlv  proud  to  say 
that  a  representative  post  office  building 
located  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  is  planning  for 
solar  equipment  retrofit  this  year  with 
the  possible  duplication  bv  the  Postal 
Service  on  an  additional  750  buildings. 
However,  Government  commitment  on 
the  scale  provided  by  this  legislation  is 
the  least  that  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
successful  development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  as  part  of  the  sohition  to 
our  energy  problems.  In  sum.  this  legis- 
lation reouires  the  Government  to  put  in 
money  where  its  rhetoric  is. 

The  entire  infrastructure  of  the  solar 
energy  industi-y  will  be  affected  by  such 


a  project.  All  segments  of  this  industry 
from  the  developer  to  the  consumer  will 
benefit  from  this  type  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Installation  procedures,  maintenance 
techniques,  architectural  design,  and 
construction  methods  will  ultimately  be 
enhanced  by  the  large-scale  procure- 
ment of  the  building  project.  Not  only 
will  citizens  familiarize  themselves  with 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  but 
the  operation  and  installation  of  this 
equipment  will  help  educate  those  tech- 
nical services  involved  at  this  level 
throughout  the  country. 

Interestingly  enough,  conservation  as- 
sessments and  solar  energy  feasibility 
evaluations  are  now  being  made  selec- 
tively in  some  agencies.  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  stated  in  a  recently  published  re- 
port that  the  application  of  solar  heating 
to  buildings  is  a  practical  alternative  to 
reduce  total  energy  requirements  on  the 
order  of  40  percent.  Already  there  are 
solar  heated  and  cooled  buildings  operat- 
ing at  90  percent  energy  efficiency  over 
traditional  construction  and  design 
methods  which  utilize  conventional  en- 
ergy systems.  This  means  that  for  a 
building  of  compartive  size  and  function 
only  10  percent  normal  energy  require- 
ments are  needed  for  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  air  conditioning. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
on  a  limited  basis  makes  an  assessment 
of  the  economic  and  technical  feasibility 
of  using  conservation  and  solar  tech- 
nology in  their  operations  and  as  a  re- 
sult have  completed  two  buildings  using 
solar  energj':  The  Federal  building  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  and  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Denver  Federal  Center  In  my 
home  State  of  Colorado.  Nine  additional 
GSA  projects  using  solar  energy  are  in 
various  stages  of  development. 

It  is  Important  to  stress  the  adjust- 
ments to  the  total  costs  when  evaluated 
in  lierht  of  the  life-cycle  basis,  for  herein 
lies  the  key  to  promoting  the  competitive 
benefits  of  solar  equipment  and  energy 
conservation  design.  Life-cycle  costs  are 
assessed  to  incorporate  the  total  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  use  of  solar  energy 
systems  and  conservation  measures  ver- 
sus the  use  of  conventional  heating  and 
cooling  systems  in  a  building  over  its  en- 
tire economic  life.  This  assessment  ne- 
cessitates the  inclusion  of  such  variables 
as  rising  energy  costs :  the  Integration  of 
energy -related  factors  into  the  structural 
desien:  and  future  inflation  rates  and 
maintenance  costs.  Obviouslv  initial 
c9oital  casts  Miill  be  at  a  hieher  level 
but  the  adjustment  affected  bv  the  life- 
cycle  assessment  will  spread  these  costs 
comoetltively  over  a  loneer  period. 

Coneress.  in  the  93d  Congress,  pro- 
vided Imoetus  to  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  solar  heat- 
iner  and  cooling  oroiects.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Solar  Heatiner  and  Cool- 
ine.  authorized  under  Public  Law  93- 
409.  solar  heated  homes  have  been  and 
are  being  built  throughout  the  Nation 
and  I  note  with  pride  the  sub.stantial 
enthusiasm  for  solar  energy  In  my  own 
State.  Solar  water  heaters  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years  in  countries  like 
Japan.  Israel,  and  Australia.  Thus, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  legis- 
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lative  program  such  as  this  will  fail  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  com- 
mercialization of  this  much-needed  en- 
ergy alternative.  Indeed  there  are  many 
indications  which  suggest  the  positive 
impact  to  be  gained  from  a  Federal  pol- 
icy which  will  successfully  promote  the 
accelerated  utilization  of  these  tech- 
nologies. 

An  FEA  working  paper  on  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems  in 
Government  buildings  states  that  energy 
savings  from  Federal  buildings  alone 
would  be  upward  to  20,000  barrels  a  day 
by  1980.  However,  as  Frank  Zarb  stated 
2  years  ago,  the  real  significance  of  a 
Federal  buildings  project  would  be  the 
"stimulative  effect  the  program  will 
have  on  the  solar  manufacturing  indus- 
try." The  working  paper  succinctly  in- 
dicates the  significant  contribution  that 
Federal  buildings  can  offer  in  terms  of 
establishing  a  strong  early  market  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling  systems: 
"First,  the  market  can  be  controlled  to 
limit  exposure  to  untried  systems  which 
might  otherwise  'turn  off'  the  public  sec- 
tor market.  Second,  the  'cost  of  money' 
for  a  Federal  building  (an  extremely  im- 
portant factor  in  life-cycle  costing)  is 
probably  the  lowest  of  any  market. 
Third,  the  market  is  large  enough  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  appropriate 
industries.  Fourth,  an  informed  mainte- 
nance capability  is  available.  Fifth,  there 
is  better  opportunity  for  performing  an 
operations  analysis."  These  benefits  can 
be  realized  through  implementation  of 
the  program  developed  in  this  legislation. 

Without  detracting  from  the  strength 
of  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  I  must  state 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  purview 
of  this  program  is  limited  only  to  those 
buildings  controlled  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  persuasive 
arguments  made  for  adapting  these 
buildings  to  energy  efficient  technology 
should  be  no  less  applicable  to  poten- 
tially every  building  under  the  sun.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  program  of  this  sort 
extended  to  all  federally  assisted  build- 
ings, and  also  to  buildings  under  the 
control  of  regional.  State,  and  local  units 
of  government,  as  well.  Ultimately,  I  hope 
that  the  advantages  realized  through 
this  project  will  spur  the  private  sector 
to  follow  the  Government's  lead. 

It  is  my  general  concern  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  reorder  our  conventional  per- 
ceptions of  energy  use,  as  exemplified  by 
the  gluttonous  energy  demands  of  our 
buildings,  by  taking  into  account  the 
resource  limitations  we  now  face.  The 
legislative  package  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  proposed  here,  together  with 
other  bills  which  I  and  others  have  intro- 
duced to  expand  the  development  and 
use  of  solar  and  other  energy-efficient 
technologies,  would  do  great  service  to 
this  Nation's  energy  needs.  Again,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  be  part  of  this  unified 
effort,  and  I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  sup- 
porting some,  if  not  all,  of  the  proposals 
we  have  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


s.  800 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy — Federal  Buildings  Act  of  1977." 

FINDnJGS 

Sec.  1.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  promote 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
buildings  to  conserve  and  make  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  fuels  and  energy; 

(2)  a  shift  from  dependence  on  non-re- 
newable to  renewable  energy  sources  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Nation's  over- 
all energy  supply; 

(3)  programs  for  energy  conservation  in 
buildings,  along  with  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources,  would  stimulate  industries 
and  create  new  job  opportunities  for  sup- 
plying and  servicing  new  or  Improved  en- 
ergy— conserving  and  energy-supplying  sys- 
tems and  equipment; 

(4)  in  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
buildings,  the  cost  of  energy  consumed  over 
the  life  of  such  buildings  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  Initial  cost  of  such  construc- 
tion or  renovation;   and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government,  being  the 
largest  energy  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  in  the  forefront  in  Implementing 
energy  conservation  measures  along  with 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  sources. 

POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  Industry,  to  further  develop, 
demonstrate,  and  promote  the  use  of  energy 
conservation,  solar  heating  and  cooling,  and 
total  energy  systems  in  Federal  buildings. 
ptniPosE 

Sec  3.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  promote  the  use  of  commonly  ac- 
cepted methods  to  establish  and  compare  the 
life  cycle  costs  of  operating  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  buildings,  and  the 
life  cycle  fuel  and  energy  requirements  of 
such  buildings,  with  and  without  special 
features  for  energy  conservation,  the  use  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  and  the  use  of 
total  energy  systems. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration; 

(2)  the  term  "life  cycle  cost"  means  the 
total  costs  of  owning,  operating,  and  main- 
taining a  building  over  its  economic  life,  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  evalua- 
tion and  comparison  of  alternative  building 
systems  and  Including  considerations  of  pro- 
jected inflation  and  discount  rates:  and  a 
building  is  "life  cycle  cost  effective"  If  it 
embodies  the  alternative  building  design  or 
system  (or  both)  which  minimizes  the  build- 
ing's total  life  cycle  cost; 

(31  the  term  "energy  audit"  means  a  de- 
termination of  the  per  square  foot  energy 
demand,  either  actual  or  calculated,  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  such  buildings  Including  but 
not  limited  to  their  age,  use,  construction, 
and  retrofit  potential: 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  building"  means 
any  building,  structure,  or  facility,  or  part 
thereof,  which  Is  constructed,  renovated,  or 
leased  speclflcaUy  for  use  by  the  United 
States  or  by  an  agency  or  agencies  thereof; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "existing  Federal  building" 
means  any  Federal  building  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  leasing  of  which  funds 
have  been  appropriated  or  otherwise  actually 
made  available  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  the  term  "new  Fed- 
eral building"  means  any  other  Federal 
building:  except  that  a  building  shall  be  con- 
sidered    a     "new    Federal     building"     even 


though  funds  for  Its  construction,  renova- 
tion, or  leasing  have  been  made  available 
prior  to  that  date  If  (A)  its  construction, 
renovation,  or  leasing  has  not  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  that  date,  and  (B)  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  plans  for 
such  construction,  renovation,  or  leasing  can 
still  feasibly  be  modified  to  take  into  account 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  new 
Federal  buildings. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND    USE    OF    LIFE    CYCLE 
COST    METHODS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  consul- 
tation which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  establish  a  prac- 
tical and  effective  method  of  estimating  and 
comparing  life  cycle  capital  and  operating 
costs  for  residential,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial buUdings,  including  the  life  cycle  fuel 
and  energy  requirements  for  such  buildings. 

(b)  All  new  Federal  BuUdings  shall  be  life 
cycle  cost  effective  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  established  under 
subsection  (a).  In  the  procurement  of  new 
Federal  buildings,  awards  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  life  cycle  cost  rather  than  first 
cost  and  the  bidder  shall  demonstrate  that 
he  has  considered  the  use  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  promote  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  the  use  and  acceptance  of  such 
methods  in  the  construction  and  renovation 
of  non-Federal  public  buildings  and  In  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  other  build- 
ings, structures,  and  facilities  in  all  segments 
of  the  economy. 

energy    PERFORMANCE    TARGETS    FOR 
EXISTING    BUILDINGS 

Sec  6.  In  addition  to  establishing  methods 
for  estimating  and  comparing  life  cycle  costs 
under  section  5,  the  Administrator,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  shall  establish 
energy  performance  targets  for  existing 
buildings,  structures,  and  facilities,  and 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  promote  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  compliance  with  such  targets 
by  all  existing  Federal  buildings  within  the 
United  States.  The  performance  targets  es- 
tablished under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  compatible  with  any  new  building  per- 
formance standards  adopted  or  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

energy    audits    AND    RETROniTINC    OF    EXISTING 
FEDERAL    BUILDINGS 

Sec  7.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  conduct  an  energy  audit 
of  all  existing  Federal  buildings  under  its 
Jurisdiction,  occupancy,  or  control  which 
contain  30,000  or  more  square  feet,  and  shall 
furnish  the  results  of  such  audit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
energy  audits  conducted  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  a  fi- 
nal report  on  such  audits  within  two  years 
after  such  date. 

(b)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection,  select  from 
the  energy  audit  of  existing  Federal  build- 
ings under  its  Jurisdiction,  occupancy,  or 
control  appropriate  buildings  for  retrofit 
measures  to  improve  their  energy  effictency 
In  general  and  their  life  cycle  cost  effective- 
ness in  particular.  Such  measures  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  measures  involving 
solar  technology. 
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(2)  At  least  one  percent  of 
square  footage  contained  In  all 
eral  buildings  under  the  Juris^^ 
pancy,  or  control  of  any  Federal 
be  retrofitted   by  such   agency 
graph    (1)    during   the   first   y 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
an  additional  two  percent  of 
square  footage  shall  be  so  rt.._ 
the  second  year  after  such  date 
dltional  percentage  of  such  total 
footage    equal    to    at    least    one 
point  higher  than  the  percentaj 
under  this  paragraph  ;n  the 
shall  be  so  retrofitted  during 
the  second  such  year,  -with  a 
Ing  full  compliance  with 
the  time  specified  therein. 

(3)  By  no  later  than  January 
existing  Federal  buildings  whlcli 
the  Jurisdiction,  occupancy,  or  c< 
Federal  agency  shall  have  been 
of  such  retrofit  measures  unde: 
(1)  as  will  assure  their  maxim 
life  cycle  cost  eilectlveness. 

ENERGY  PREFERENCE  FOR  LEASED 

Sec.    8.    Each    Federal    agency, 
buildings  for  Its  own  use  or  the 
other  Federal   Agency,  shall  glvi 
priate  preference  to  buildings  t 
degree  of  life  cycle  cost  effectiv 

BUDGET    TRE.^TMENT    OF    ENERGY 
FEDERAL     AGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  Each  Federal  Agency,  in 
ration  and  submission  of  its  bud| 
for    any    fiscal    year,    shall    sped 
forth    (and  identify  in  a  separat  j 
or    Items)    the    funds    being 
retrofit   measures   to   be   und.. . 
cordance  with  section  7(b).  and 
of   any   other  funds   being  r 

represents  the  Initial  costs  of 

renovation  attributable  to  capital 
for  energy  conservation  or  for  the 
of  solar  energy. 

FEOERAL     supply     SERVICl 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  facilitate 
by  other  Federal  agencies  of  e^. 
energy  conservation  and  for  the 
of  solar  energy  and  total  energy 
Administrator   of   the   General 
ministration  shall  at  all  times  ..„ 
equipment  in  the  Federal  Supply 

REPORTS 

Sec  11.  Each  Federal  agency  shi 
cally  furnish  the  Administrator  wi 
complete  Information  on  its  act 
der  this  Act,  and  the  Admlnlst 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress 
henslve  report  on  all  activities 
Act  and  on  the  progress  being  n 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of 

TRANSFER     OF     FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  12.  Within  sixty  days  after 
tlve  date  of  any  law  creating  a 
partment    of   Energy    or    its 
within    sixty    days    after    the    , 
this  Act  if  the  effective  date  of  o,. 
curs  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thl 
functions  vested  In  the  Adminls 
Federal    Energy    Administration 
Act  and  any  funds  which  may  h. 
propriated    pursuant    to   section 
Act.  to  the  extent  necessary  or 
may,    in    accordance    with 
scribed    by    the    Office    of   «« 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  and 
Department. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized 
propriated  to  the  Administrator 
not  exceeding  $  ,„  ^ue 

as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  h 
form  the  functions  vested  in  him  , 
Act;  and  there  are  also  authorized 
propriated   any  amounts  otherwis* 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  : 

S.  802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1976  to  provide  that 
States  will  be  assured  of  receiving  grants 
at  a  level  equal  to  that  which  was  re- 
ceived prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  amendments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1977,  the  Federal  Register  pub- 
lished the  new  formula  designed  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  to  determine  allotments  for 
each  State  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs.  The  new  formula  was 
mandated  by  Public  Law  94-371.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  because 
the  earlier  formula  did  not  make  ade- 
quate allowance  for  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  alcohol  abuse  in  each 
State. 


many  of  them  will  have  to  close  down 
halfway  houses  in  rural  areas  where  al- 
coholism is  a  chronic  problem. 

Of  course,  actual  allotments  for  fiscal 
year  1977  wUl  depend  on  the  actual  ap- 
propriation for  alcohol  formula  grants. 
In  view  of  the  likelihood  that  the  appro- 
priation will  not  avoid  a  fund  reduction 
in  many  States.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
containing  a  "hold  harmless"  clause 
which  will  simply  insure  that,  no  matter 
what  the  1977  appropriation,  each  State 
will  at  least  receive  the  level  of  its  1976 
allotment.  It  is  the  fair  thing  to  do  untU 
higher  appropriations  have  phased  in  the 
new  formula  without  hardship  to  anyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10(b)  Of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1976  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)   Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 


On  the  surface,  the  requirement  for  a 
revised  formula  seems  entirely  reason- 
able. However,  assuming  a  fiscal  year  1977 
the  prepa-  appropriation  equal  to  that  for  fiscal  year  the  amendments  ma~de "by  paragraph 7iT  no 
I!Jl"*^^!  1976— $55.5  million— implementation  of  ^^^^  shall  receive  an  amount  under  section 
a  revised  formula  will  mean  a  reduction  ^°^  °^  ^^^  ^"^^  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
in  the  allotment  to  many  rural  States  ^'^^  °'  *^^^  which  is  less  than  it  received  in 
and  an  increase  to  a  few  more  populous  ^^AJl^"''^  ^T  P^^'^^'^'^e  ^^'^  effective  date 
States  with  generally  higher  per  capita  amendments  made  by  paragraph  ( i ) .". 

income. 
As  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
equipment     and  assuming  a  $55.5  miUion  appropria- 
utiiization     tion,  the  revised  formula  will  result  in  the 
following  funding  reductions: 
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^'t^**"*    - $19,429,68 

Arkansas ._     33.782.95 

Colorado 

Florida '--...'.'.I 

Georgia  '.".'/ 

Idaho " 

Indiana '_'_ 

Iowa 1 

Kansas  


11  perlodl- 

h  full  and 

itles  un- 

shall 


4,  709.  06 

127,  179.27 

44.  577.  34 

16.  180.  13 

37,  986.  42 

101.443.41 

„„„^  ,  .  58,439.69 

^V^^T^ - 50,674.54 

Maine on  enc  «» 

Maryland  -..::::::::::: liStl 

Massachusetts '/_'_     te'.U 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  liens  for  taxes  shall  not  be  valid 
unless  actually  entered  and  recorded  in 
the  office  in  which  the  lien  is  filed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  fair  play  bill  which.  I  be- 
lieve, all  reasonable  citizens  can  support. 
We  all  know  that  the  greatest  investment 
of  the  average  citizen  is  in  his  home. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  important  to 
this  citizen  than  that  title  to  his  home 
be  secure,  so  that  his  major  life  invest- 
ment will  not  turn  into  a  nightmare  of 


a  compre-     Minnesota  ,,^'  I?!'  H    adverse  claims,  lawyer's  fees,  and  lengthy 

inrtof    thf,^      luri.-i..! ,  llf.  117.  57      COUrt  Drorppriincrc 
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Mississippi..  *a7  00    court  proceedings. 

Missouri   "'.'.l.'. "■  joo  501  7s         ^"  °^^^^  ^  ^^°**^  *'^^^  disputes,  almost 

Nebraska "    46* Oil' 60  Purchasers  are  prudent  enough   to 


the  effec- 

F^deral  De- 

(or 

enattment    of 

su^h  law  oc- 

Aci),  the 
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vender    this 
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of    this 
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pre- 
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New   Hampshire.. ""   '  4'  c^q  „ 

New  Mexico ""  nlllll 

North  Carolina 1."::::  J^S^J 

Ok  ^h'n",; 28,  165.  25 

Oklahoma .^  __„ 

Pennsylvania —  tg' «„  tn 

Rhode  Island                       —  '6- 530.  10 


employ  an  attorney  or  title  company  to 
conduct  a  title  search.  The  searcher, 
when  so  employed,  goes  over  to  the 
county  courthouse  and  searches  the 
"chain  of  tiUe."  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  his  title  search  is  a  check 


South   Caroifnarr::::  A'nt'^  t^    ^°^  l^^^  against  the  property,  such  as 


13 


ml".:::::::: -  «-2i?!! 

Virginia 


mortgages,  judgments,  and  tax  liens.  All 
States  have  recordation  statutes,  which 
require  any  such  liens  to  be  recorded  in 

w^,t  u,    ,  ,  ^o.oou.  r,     alphabetical  indexes  in  the  courthouse. 

WMt  Virginia 69  299  84     ^^  ^^^^  ^  1^®"  '«  not  SO  recorded,  the  pur- 
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69, 041 '.  60  f^haser  can  acquire  the  property  free  and 

Although  the  new  formula  mav  con  fi?'".f^  ^"''f  ^^^^  ^""^""u  ^^  "^"  ^""'^^^  ^* 

form  more  closely  to  the  original  rpnniro  ^  .^^  °^  ^''"^  Purchase,  provided,  in 

ment  of  the  acrfhat Tunds  be  a  lotted  to  H'*  ^'^^'-  *^^*  ^,^«  Purchaser  has  no 

the  States  "on  the  basS  of  the  relSiv°  hen      ^^'^^""^^  °'  "^^  ^^^^^^^  oi  the 

;ate.     Population,  financial  need,  and  need  for  The  end  rp<:nit  <=  tv,ot  tv.             u      ■ 


required     services  ah-eady  established  in  the  rural 


^V»V«  VvT       l^'^x  ^''^'^  ^  *^«  '■"'•al     and  defects,  so  that  they  can  either  be 
States.  Through  no  fault  of  their  o^vn.     removed  prior  to  purchase    o?.^  no? 
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removable,  the  purchaser  can  at  least 
know  what  he  is  buying.  When  the 
searcher  has  made  this  determination, 
he  or  his  firm  issues  a  title  certificate 
which  certifies  that  the  title  is  free  and 
clear,  or,  if  not,  specifically  how  it  is 
encumbered.  Presumably,  the  purchaser 
can  rest  at  peace  in  full  knowledge  of  pre- 
cisely what  he  owns. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  with  the  cooperation 
of  at  least  one  Federal  district  court, 
has  supplied  some  reason  for  the  pur- 
chaser still  to  toss  and  turn.  In  a  recent 
case,  Adams  v.  United  States,  420  F. 
Supp.  27  (S.D.N.Y.  1976),  the  court  held 
that  property  could  be  held  subject  to 
an  unrecorded  tax  lien  as  long  as  the 
IRS  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  file 
such  a  lien.  In  other  words,  if  the  IRS 
sent  a  tax  lien  notice  to  the  county 
clerk,  and  the  county  clerk  negligently 
failed  to  record  such  lien,  the  property 
is  subject  to  the  lien  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  recorded. 
After  noting  that  the  "creation,  form, 
and  priority  of  Federal  tax  liens  are 
matters  to  be  determined  by  Federal 
law."  the  court  summarized  its  findings 
as  follows: 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  recordation,  here, 
In  the  Index,  not  mere  presentation  to  and 
receipt  by  the  County  Clerk,  is  necessary  to 
create  a  valid  tax  lien,  and  that  §  6323  was 
Intended  to  abrogate  the  pre-existing  doc- 
trine .  .  .  that  the  United  States'  interest 
In  property  by  virtue  of  an  unrecorded  or 
"secret"  tax  lien  was  superior  to  a  subse- 
quent purchaser's  Interest.  .  .  . 

While  there  is  some  merit  to  plaintiffs' 
contention,  the  plain  wording  of  the  Code, 
i  6323,  cannot  be  Ignored;  Congrress  used  the 
term  "filed"  and  not  "recordea\  (420  F. 
Supp.    at    30).    (Emphasis    added). 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  minimize 
problems  resulting  from  the  Adams  deci- 
sion. Congress  enacted  section  2008(c) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  which 
effectively  supersedes  the  Adams  case 
by  imposing  a  dual  recording  require- 
ment on  the  Treasury.  Under  this  stat- 
ute, a  Federal  tax  lien  must  be: 

First,  "filed."  not  recorded,  in  the  office 
within  the  State — or  the  county,  or 
other  governmental  subdivision — as  des- 
ignated by  the  laws  of  such  State ;  and 

Second,  indexed  in  the  district  oflBce 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
district  in  which  the  real  property  Is 
situated. 

If  both  these  requirements  are  not 
complied  with,  the  Federal  tax  lien  will 
not  be  valid,  as  against  a  purchaser, 
holder  of  a  security  interest,  or  lien 
creditor. 

Unfortunately,  this  attempt  to  correct 
the  potential  inequities  of  the  Adams 
doctrine  has  not  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose. While  the  IRS  has  been  given  the 
additional  burden  of  filing  their  liens  in 
their  own  district  office,  presumably  open 
for  public  inspection,  the  IRS  is  only  re- 
quired to  make  a  bona  fide  attempt  at 
filing  the  lien  in  the  coimty  office;  actual 
recordation  is  still  not  necessary  for  the 
lien  to  be  valid. 

Of  course,  a  title  searcher,  by  checking 
the  lien  file  in  the  IRS  district  office, 
could  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
the  property  in  question  is  subject  to  a 
tax  Hen,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  this 


would    be    unduly    burdensome    to   the 
searcher. 

In  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the 
only  IRS  district  office  is  in  Greensboro. 
Searchers  cannot  be  expected  to  travel 
to  Greensboro  from  all  over  North  Caro- 
lina to  check  out  a  tax  lien  in  the  IRS 
district  office.  Searchers,  even  if  they 
were  willing  to  do  so,  cannot  make  such  a 
trip  without  enormous  expense  to  their 
client,  and  since  most  people  would  be 
unwilling  to  pay  such  fees,  a  prudent  at- 
torney will  end  up  excepting  Federal  tax 
liens  from  his  title  certification,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  recorded 
in  the  county  courthouse. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tax 
reform  bill  of  1976  did  nothing  to  allevi- 
ate the  injustice  of  the  Adams  case.  We 
are  still  faced  with  a  situation  where  in- 
nocent purchasers  can  acquire  property 
against  which  no  liens  are  recorded,  and 
then  subsequently  be  required  to  pay 
someone's  taxes  or  lose  their  home. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  takes 
care  of  this  problem.  Simply,  it  provides 
that  "the  notice  of  lien  •  •  *  shall  not 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  filing  require- 
ments •  •  •  unless  •  *  *  the  fact  of 
filing  is  entered  and  recorded  in  a  public 
index  at  the  office  where  the  notice  is 
required  to  be  filed  (under  state  law)." 
This,  for  once  and  for  all.  will  give  the 
purchaser  the  protection  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

Of  course,  this  situation  would  arise 
only  through  the  negligence  of  a  clerk 
or  other  recording  official.  Presumably, 
most  clerks  are  conscientious  and  com- 
petent and  will  make  few  mistakes.  How- 
ever, should  mistakes  occur,  this  bill 
shifts  the  burden  of  bringing  an  action 
for  negligence  against  the  clerk — or. 
more  accurately,  his  bonding  or  insur- 
ance company — from  the  purchaser  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Surely,  the 
IRS,  with  its  attorneys  and  other  facil- 
ities, is  better  equipped  to  prosecute  an 
action  or  make  a  settlement  than  is  an 
individual  purchaser  who  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  business  matters  or  legal 
precepts,  and  who,  in  any  case,  is  not 
prepared  to  pay  large  attorney  fees. 

To  the  extent  that  the  IRS  is  unable 
to  obtain  monetary  satisfaction  from  the 
negligent  public  official  who  failed  to 
properly  record  the  lien,  it  would  seem 
far  more  equitable  and  just  that  the 
Treasury  suffer  this  burden  than  a  single 
individual  or  family  who  might  see  aU 
their  dreams  and  life's  work  vanish 
overnight.  In  any  case,  these  occurrences 
would  be  very  rare,  and  the  revenue  im- 
pact negligible. 

Mr.  President,  this  simple  change  in 
the  law  would  cause  little  distress  to  the 
IRS  or  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  it 
would  provide  the  purchaser — the  con- 
sumer— protection  from  great  financial 
and  emotional  distress. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  real  consumer 
legislation — simple,  direct,  fair,  reason- 
able, and  free  from  philosophical  and 
partisan  disputes.  This  legislation  is 
mainly  commonsense;  it  is  these  small 
things  when  added  together  that  con- 
stitute a  government  that  believes  in 
elementary  fair  play.  It  is  also  important 
that  this  legislation  can  be  implemented 
at  negligible  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and 


without  creating  a  new  layer  of  Federal 
bureaucracy.  I  am  hopeful  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  join  me  in  pressing  for 
its  timely  enactment. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN : 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  President  to  obtain  independent  de- 
terminations of  the  domestic  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CRUDE    OIL    AND    NATURAL    OAS    INFORMATION 
ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  every  one 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  should  be  ashamed 
that  we  are  unable  to  tell  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  unemployed  by  the 
recent  natural  gas  emergency  and  the 
thousands  of  businessmen  forced  to  limit 
their  operations  whether  they  suffered 
because  of  legitimate  shortfalls  or  be- 
cause of  industry-manipulated  shortages 
designed  to  boost  prices  and  bring  wind- 
fall profits. 

We  should  be  ashamed  that  no  one — 
not  the  Department  of  Interior,  not  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  not  the  Con- 
gress, and  not  the  President — now  has 
specific  statutory  authority  to  determine 
the  true  extent  of  our  naural  energy 
reserves. 

We  should  be  ashamed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  sat  on  its  hands 
for  years  while  being  spoon  fed  self-serv- 
ing information  by  the  giant  oil  and  gas 
companies.  For  years  now  we  have  swal- 
lowed their  figures  indicating  shortages 
and  the  need  for  higher  prices  without 
being  able  to  verify  them. 

We  should  be  ashamed  that  we  will 
shortly  face  the  task  of  shaping  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  making  far- 
reaching  decisions  such  as  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  without  knowing  precisely 
the  true  extent  of  our  natural  energy 
reserves  and  without  authorizing  and 
requiring  that  this  information  be 
provided. 

We  should  be  ashamed  that  we  have 
only  now  learned  that  for  3  years  fields 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  been  produc- 
ing at  half  their  "xpected  rate. 

Mr.  President,  we  sit  here  today  like 
mapmakers  of  centuries  ago.  attempting 
to  chart  unseen  lands  by  relying  on  sec- 
ondhand information.  Are  we  running 
out  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil,  and  if 
so,  when  will  these  precious  resources  be 
depleted?  Or  are  ample  supplies  being 
hoarded  by  the  giant  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies in  hopes  of  reaping  greater  profits? 
How  much  time  is  left  before  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  that  threatens  the  na- 
tional economy  or  our  basic  military 
strength?  These  are  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  our  national  security  and 
economic  well-being,  yet  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  even  have  the  legal 
tools  necessary  to  get  the  answers. 

For  example,  the  disclosures  of  pos- 
sible withholding  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
prompted  an  Interior  Department  inves- 
tigation, but  even  if  that  investigation  is 
entirely  successful  it  will  barely  begin  to 
tell  us  what  we  need  to  know  about  the 
extent  of  our  natural  gas  reserves. 
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The  Department  of  Inter: 
authority  to  enter  Federal 
ing  lands,  which  in  recent  _ 
counted  for  only  about  half 
the  interstate  market  and 
in  the  intrastate  market. 
to  be  investigated  in  the 
produced  only  17  percent 
gas  last  year. 

The  power  of  the  Federal 
mission  is  little  better.  The  : 
authority  over  gas  in  the 
ket  and  not  the  intrastate  market 
Also,  the  FPC  has  no  specific 
go  on  private  land  to  condu(^ 
tests  to  verify  industry  dati 
relies  on  information  provide^ 
industry  and  the  industry 
centive    to    provide    self-sej"ving 
which  indicates  the  need  of  higher 

The  information  shortage 
ical  with  intrastate  gas.  Not 
no  specific  Federal  authority 
site  inspections  on  private  lantls 
mine  the  extent  of  natural  _ 
but  the  individual  States  have 
statewide  surveys  of  intrastate 
serves,    and    the    Federal 
agencies  receive  little  information 
consumption  from  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  for  these 
today   introducing   the   Crude 
Natural  Gas  Information 
which  authorizes  and  directs 
dent  to  get  this  urgently  needcjd 
tion  and  to  report  it  to 
ally.  In  particular,  it  requires 
dent  to  make  an  independent 
tion    of    the   MER — maxim 
rate — and  MPR — maximum 
rate — In  relation  to  the  actual 
from  fields,  resen'oirs,  and 
mencing  12  months  immediately 
the  date  of  enactment.  It 
dependent  estimate  of  total 
probable  natural  gas  and 
serves  by  fields  and  reservoirs 
termination  of  the  utilizatioh 
natural  gas  and  crude  oil  in 
use  markets.  It  also  requires 
the  relationship  of  the  Infoi 
the  requirements  of  conservat 
try,  commerce,  and  the  nationfe.! 

The  President  is  authorized 
his  authority  to  conduct 
appropriate    Federal    agencie ;, 
alone  is  ultimately  responsible 
vlding  the  information  to 
form  that  is  readily  usable 
thorizes    the   use   of   subpens 
President,  or  his  authorized 
obtain  the  necessary  information 

Mr.  President,  every  previoi^ 
the  Federal  Government  to 
type  of   information   has 
down  in  lengthly  litigation. 
Power  Commission  has 
tain  some  of  the  same  information 
would  be  collected  pursuant 
introduce  today,  beginning  in 
still  has  not  gotten  to  first 
is  simply  not  the  luxury  of 
technicalities  to  be  used  to 
deprive  the  Federal  Govemm^t 
urgently  needed  information 
section  6  of  the  act  provides 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
junctive  relief  to  stay  or  de 
taken  under  this  act. 
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My  bill  leaves  to  Presidential  discre- 
tion the  manner  in  which  infonnation  is 
to  be  gathered.  The  President  need  not 
duplicate  existing  efforts,  but  may,  if  he 
chooses,  rely  in  part  upon  work  now  be- 
ing performed  under  other  provisions  of 
law,  provided  he  assures  the  accuracy, 
independence,  and  credibility  of  the  en- 
ergy information  he  reports  annually  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  overlapping  jurisdiction 
and  inadequate  authority  have  resulted 
in  confusion  and  uncertainty  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Not  only  are  the  second-hand 
figures  received  by  Federal  agencies  not 
independently  verified,  but  agencies 
sometimes  withhold  from  other  agencies 
what  little  information  is  available.  The 
only  thing  that  everyone  agrees  upon, 
from  Secretary  Andrus  to  FEA  Adminis- 
trator O'Leary,  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  information  we  need.  My  legis- 
lation would  provide  the  authority  and 
direction  to  gather  this  information. 
Without  it.  we  caimot  fashion  a  national 
energy  policy  and  we  cannot  make  deci- 
sions now  before  us  which  impact  on  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Crude  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1977  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crude  Oil  and  Nat- 
ural Gas  Information  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  There  Is  a  serious  lack  of  adequate 
basic  energy  Information  available  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  with  respect  to  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  There  is  currently  an  urgent  need  for 
such  Information; 

(3)  The  existing  collection  of  energy  data 
and  statistics  by  scores  of  federal  agencies 
Is  uncoordinated,  fosters  duplication  of  re- 
porting, Is  Jurlsdlctlonally  limited  In  scope, 
and  relies  too  heavily  on  unverified  Informa- 
tion from  Industry  sources;  and, 

(4)  Adequate,  reliable  and  comprehensive 
Information  with  respect  to  domestic  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  resources  wherever  lo- 
cated Is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  ptjrpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable 
the  President  and  Congress  to  gain  a  full 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  status  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  supplies,  reserves, 
and  production  available  to  meet  current 
and  future  energy  supply  emergencies,  and 
to  gain  accurate  knowledge  of  the  potential 
quantity  of  available  domestic  natural  gas 
and  crude  oil  resources,  and  to  aid  In  estab- 
lishing energy  pricing  and  conservation 
policies. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  continuing  Investigation 
relative  to  the  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction, gathering,  transportation  and  sale 
of  all  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  produced  or 
located  In  the  United  States  or  In  any  state. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  fields,  reser- 
voirs and  reserves  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  onshore  and  offshore  lands, 
whether  or  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal   Power  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Investigation  conducted  pur- 


suant to  this  Act  Shall  include,  among  other 
items : 

(a)  an  independent  determination  of  the 
MER  (Maximum  Efficient  Rate)  and  MPR 
(Maximum  Production  Rate)  in  relation  to 
the  actual  production  from  the  fields,  reser- 
voirs, and  wells  In  this  study  commencing 
with  the  twelve  month  period  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Pre.sldent  shall  direct  that  an  inde- 
pendent estimate  shall  be  made  indicating 
whether  production  from  these  fields,  reser- 
voirs, and  wells  was  less  than  the  MER  and 
MPR,  and,  if  so,  the  reason  for  this 
difference; 

(b)  an  Independent  estimate  of  total 
proved,  probable,  and  possible  natural  gas 
and.  crude  oil  reserves  by  fields  and  reservoirs; 

(c)  a  determination  of  the  utilization  of 
natural  gas  and  crude  oil  In  terms  of  end  use 
markets  so  as  to  ascertain  the  consumption 
by  different  classes  and  types  of  end  users; 
and, 

(d)  the  relationship  of  any  and  all  such 
information  to  the  requirements  of  conserva- 
tion. Industry,  commerce  and  the  national 
defense. 

Br.r.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  information 
required  by  this  Act,  the  President  may — 

( 1 )  sign  and  Issue  subpoenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  records,  papers,  and 
other  documents; 

(2)  require  any  person,  by  generad  or  spe- 
cial order,  to  submit  answers  in  writing  to 
interrogatories,  requests  for  reports  or  for 
other  inform itlon,  and  such  answers  shall  be 
made  within  such  reasonable  period,  and 
under  cath  or  otherwise  as  the  President  may 
determine;  and, 

(3)  F.ecure,  upon  request,  any  information 
from  any  federal  department  or  executive 
agency. 

(b)  The  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  may,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  request  of  the  President,  In 
the  Cise  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  or 
ordei-  ol  the  President  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, issue  an  crder  requiring  compliance 
therewith,  and  any  failure  to  obey  an  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  courts 
a'^  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Prior  to  a  final  Judgment,  no  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  prant  any  injunc- 
tive relief  to  stay  or  defer  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  Act. 

Se::.  7.  The  President  shall  submit  an  ini- 
tial report  to  Cor  gress  on  the  results  of  the 
continuing  Investigation  required  under  this 
.^ct  not  later  than  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  subse- 
quent reports  annually  thereafter. 

Se'-.  8.  The  President  may  delegate  all  or 
rny  portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  blm 
rnder  this  Act  to  such  executive  agencies 
(within  the  meaning  of  5  U.S.C.  105)  or  of- 
ficer.-, of  the  United  St.ites  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, and  may  authorize  such  redelega- 
tlon  a-  may  be  appropriate.  Except  with  re- 
spect to  section  552  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  any  officer  or  executive  agency  of 
tho  United  Stites  to  which  authority  Is  dele- 
gated or  redelegated  ui  der  this  Act  shall  bs 
rubject  only  to  such  procedural  requirements 
respecting  the  exercise  of  such  authority  as 
tho  President  would  be  subject  to  if  such  au- 
thority were  not  so  delegated. 
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By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Leahy.    Mr.     Heinz,    Mr. 
Abocrezk,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
Brooke,     Mr.     Case,     and    Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  incentives 
for  the  commercial  application  of  solar 
energy,    energy    conservation,    and    re- 
newable resource  equipment  and  devices 


in  homes,  neighborhood  and  community 
structures,  small  businesses,  and  facili- 
ties owned  or  occupied  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 

Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income 
tax  incentives  for  the  conservation  cf 
energy  used  to  heat  or  cool  residences 
and  commercial  buildings,  and  for  the 
utilization  of  renewable  fuel  energy 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.     Heinz,    Mr. 

Abourezk,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Case,    Mr.    Brooke,    and    Mr. 

Humphrey)  : 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  certain  assistance  to 
Individuals  and  small  business  concerns 
In  the  areas  of  solar  energy  equipment 
and  energy-related  inventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CONSERVATION    AND    SOLAR   ENERGY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
has  prepared  an  important  package  of 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy 
legislation.  The  Senators  and  Congress- 
men in  this  group  understand  well,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Nation's  best  interests 
regarding  future  energy  supplies  are  not 
well  served  by  making  energy  a  partisan 
Issue. 

All  of  these  bills  will  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today,  and  I  am  personally 
introducing  three  of  them.  I  would  also 
note  that  our  energy  package  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday. 

In  all,  9  Senators  and  15  Members  of 
the  House  have  assisted  in  preparing 
parts  of  this  energy  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  list  those  who  are  sponsors 
of  all  or  some  of  the  legislation  in  this 
package: 

SENATE 

Mr.  Abourezk  (South  Dakota),  Mr.  Brooke 
(Massachusetts),  Mr.  Ca.se  (New  Jersey),  Mr. 
Hart  (Colorado),  Mr.  Heinz  (Pennsylvania), 
Mr.  Humphrey  (Minnesota).  Mr.  Kennedy 
(Massachusetts).  Mr.  Leahy  (Vermont)  and 
Mr.  Mclntyre  (New  Hampshire). 

HOUSE 

Mr.  Ambro  (New  York),  Mr.  Baucus 
(Montana),  Mr.  Bedell  (Iowa),  Mr.  Drlnan 
(Massachusetts).  Mr.  Harrington  (Massa- 
chusetts) .  Mr.  Jeffords  (Vermont) ,  Mr.  Long 
(Maryland),  Mr.  McKlnney  (Connecticut), 
Mr.  Moakley  (Massachusetts) ,  Mr.  Mottl 
(Ohio),  Mr.  Oberstir  (Minnesota).  Mr.  Ot- 
tlnger  (New  York),  Mr.  Pickle  (Texas)  and 
Mr.  Richmond  (New  York). 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
individual  bills  or  all  parts  of  this  im- 
portant energy  legislative  package  and  to 
join  in  the  campaign  for  energy  con- 
servation and  alternative  energy.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  record  that  cosponsor- 
ships  of  individual  bills  are  welcome  and 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  endorsements 
of  other  bills  in  the  package.  Some  of  my 


esteemed  colleagues  named  above  have 
endorsed  the  purposes  of  the  package  of 
bills  as  a  whole  but  are  not  sponsors  of 
some  individual  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  summaries  of  the  bills  in  this  energy 
legislative  package.  Prime  sponsor  is 
listed  at  the  end  of  each  summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
the  summaries  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  805 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solar  and  Energy 
Conservation  Commercialization  Act". 

FINDINGS,    POLICY,   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  here- 
by finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  new  alternative  energy  sources  and 
rigorous  energy  conservation  steps  are  nec- 
e.ssary  to  stem  America's  Increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  supplies; 

(2)  solar  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources  may  provide  substantial  amounts  of 
heating,  cooling,  and  other  energy  needs 
when  Implemented  In  the  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  sectors; 

(3)  accelerated  energy  conservation  efforts 
In  homes,  stores,  and  buildings  will  bring 
about  fast,  cost-efficient  and  environmentally 
sound  methods  of  energy  savings  In  the  near 
future  In  the  United  States;   and 

(4)  rapid  development  of  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  and  energy  conservation  prac- 
tices can  be  facUltated  by  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  form  of  grant  pro- 
grams and  low  Interest  loans. 

(b)  Policy  and  Purpose. — It  is  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  foster  and  promote  the  commercial- 
ization and  Implementation  of  solar,  energy 
conservation,  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources; 

(2)  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  commercialization  Incentives  in  the 
form  of  grant  programs  and  low  interest 
loans;   and 

(3)  to  speed  the  installation  of  new  energy 
technology  so  as  to  reduce  America's  energy 
supply  problems. 

qualified      solar,       r.ENEWABLE      SOURCE,      AND 
energy  conservation   MEASURES  AND  EQtHP- 

MENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  last  unnumbered  paragraph 
of  section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  such  term  includes  any  re- 
newable resource  energy  measure  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 365(e)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act". 

(b)  Qualified  measures  and  equipment 
under  (a)  of  this  section  include  but  are 
not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  solar  equipment : 

(A)  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems; 
and 

( B )  solar  hot  water  systems. 

(2)  renewable  source  equipment: 

(A)  geothermal  energy  systems;  and 

(B)  wind  energy  systems. 

(3)  energy  conservation  measures  and 
equipment : 

(A)  insulation; 

(B)  heat  pumps; 

(C)  devices  or  Improvements  to  Increase 
furnace  efficiency;  and 

(D)  clock  thermostats. 

FINANCIAL    assistance    FOR    HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and    Urban    Development    (hereinafter    re- 


ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  loans  to  individuals  and 
families  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  and 
Installing  qualified  solar,  renewable  source, 
and  energy  conservation  measures  and 
equipment  in  residential  structures. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(l)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  commercial  loan  which  is 
made  to  any  Individual  whose  gross  Income 
(when  combined  with  that  of  such  Individ- 
ual's spouse)  does  not  exceed  $30,000  per 
annum,  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
qualified  energy  measures  and  equipment. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of 
$400  or  20  percent  of  the  amount  thereof, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  solar  or  renewable 
system  loans,  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  shall  be  the  lesser  of  $1,500  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Such  a  grant 
shall  be  made  to  the  borrower  or  to  the 
commercial  lender  who  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  apply  the  amount  of  the  grant  to 
reduce  monthly  payments  required  to  amor- 
tize the  loan.". 

(c)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"A  loan  made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  installation  of  a 
qualified  energy  system  for  a  homeowner 
shall— 

"(A)  Involve  such  amount  not  exceeding 
$4,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  such  system,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  solar  or  renewable  system  loans, 
the   amount  shall   not  exceed   $10,000;    and 

'(B)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  20 
years.". 

(d)  Where  grants  are  made  available  to 
Individual  and  family  homeowners  under  (b) 
of  this  section.  Federal  loans  as  provided 
for  In  (c)  of  this  section  are  not  available 
to  those  same  Individual  and  family  home- 
owners, except  where  special  circumstances 
exist  as  certified  by  the  Secretary. 

financial  assistance  for  neighborhood, 
community,  and  nonprofit  projects 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  neighborhood, 
community,  and  nonprofit  groups  to  assist 
them  in  purchasing  and  installing  qualified 
solar,  renewable  source,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  and  equipment  in  residential 
or  community  structxires.  Where  such  neigh- 
borhood, community,  or  nonprofit  Installa- 
tions may  significantly  Improve  the  overall 
cost  efficiency  or  energy  efficiency  of  solar, 
renewable,  or  energy  conservation  equip- 
ment and  measures,  proposals  for  multi- 
structure  units  shall  be  given  preference  over 
single  structure  proposals. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  commercial  loan  which  is 
made  to  neighborhood,  community,  and  non- 
profit groups,  to  make  grants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  qualified  energy  measures  and 
equipment.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
lesser  of  $1,600  or  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  thereof,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
solar  or  renewable  system  loans,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  the  lesser 
of  $6,000  or  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  Such  a  grant  shall  be  made  to 
the  borrower  or  to  the  commercial  lender 
who  shall.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  apply 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  reduce  monthly 
payments  required  to  amortize  the  loan. 
However,  grants  may  only  be  made  to  neigh- 
borhood groups  (where  Individual  home- 
owners will  benefit)  when  the  average  gross 
Income  for  each  individual  and  his  spouse 
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participating  In  the  project 
•30,000  per  annum.". 

(c)  Section  2(b)   of  such  Ad 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"A  loan  made  available  by  the 
ernment    to    finance   the 
qualified  energy  system  for  a 
community  or  nonprofit  group 

"(A)    Involve  such  amount 
$16,000  as  may  be  necessary  to 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  pure  i 
stallatlon  of  such  system,  except 
case  of  solar  or  renewable  systei  n 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $40,000 

"(3)    have   a   maturity   not 
years.". 

(d)  Where  grants  are  made 
neighborhood,     community,      oi 
groups   under    (b)    of   this 
loans  as  provided  for  in   (c)   of 
are  not  available  to  those  same 
cept  where  special  circumstances 
tlfled  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  For  the  purpKJse  of  this 

(1)  a  neighborhood  group  is 
number  of  individual  or  family 
assembled  together  for  the 
chasing  and  in.<!talllng  qualified 
terns  which  may  Jointly  benefit 
structures  of  each;  and 

(2)  a  community  group  is 
member   of   Individuals   assem 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
qualified   energy   systems   in   str 
longing   to   a   municipality 
Bociation,  or  similar  public  o: 

FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR     SMA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator 
Business    Administration    is 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  to 
in  purchasing  and  installing  qttaflfled 
renewable   source,    and   energy 
measures  and  equipment  in  struc^res 
or  operated  by  small  businesses. 

(b)    Section   7(a)    of   the   Small 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  aft  !r 
sentence  thereof  the  following  nei  ; 
"Loans   under   this   subsection 
loans  to  finance  the  purchase 
tlon  of  solar  and  renewable 
and  energy  conserving  Improvements, 
terms  are  defined  in  section  2 
tlonal   Housing   Act,   except  that 
mum  amount  of  a  loan  to  finance 
sltion  of  energy  conservation 
not  exceed  $25,000,  and  the  maxim 
of  the  loan  for  solar  and  renewjble 
systems  may  not  exceed  $50,000.". 

INTEREST     ON     LOANS 

Sec.   7.  Loans  made  under   thU  Act 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
market  yield  (computed  as  of  the 
calendar    month    preceding    the 
which  the  loan  Is  made)   on  all 
Interest-bearing   obligations   of 
States    then    forming   a    part   of 
debt  (with  such  average  yield,  if 
tlple  of  one-eighth   of  1   per  centum 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  such  mu! 
one-half  of  I  per  centum  for  adn)! 
costs. 
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INTERAGENCY     COOPERATION     AND 
or     THE     ACT 

Sec.  8.  (a)   In  carrying  out  thei; 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Urban   Development  and   the 
of  the  Small  Business 
cooperate  and  regularly  consult  w 
mlnlstrator  of  the  Federal  Energ] 
tratlon.  Wherever  possible,  the  . 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall   be 
with  other  ongoing  Federal  energy 

(b)   The  Secretary  of  Housing 
Development,  the  Administrator  ol 
Business  Administration,  and  the 
trator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
shall  consult  with  the  Commi.ssloli 
eral  Paperwork  in  order  to  lnaur( 
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ministrative requirements  and  costs  Imposed 
on  the  Federal  Government  and  on  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act  are  minimized.  Special  care  shall  be 
exercised  to  reduce  administrative  delays  and 
difficulties  in  applying  for  grants  and  loans 
made  available  under  this  Act. 

ANNOAL    REPORT 

Sec.  9.  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  shall 
Jointly  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  a  summary  of  existing  or  anticipated 
problems  with  respect  to  further  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation. If  any.  which  is  deemed  necessary;  and 

(4)  any  other  matters  which  the  Secretary 
ar.d  the  Administrators  deem  appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  aopro- 
priated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  and 
$200,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  except  that  not  less  than  $35,000,000 
of  any  amount  so  appropriated  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  loans  under  the  second  sentence 
of  section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

S.  806 

Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Renewable 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Tax  Act  of 
1977". 

Sec.    2.    Amendment    of   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amrndment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  3.  Insulation  and  Other  Enercy-Con- 

SERViNG    Alteration   ok   Principal 

Residence. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  section  45  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  44B.  Insulation  and  Other  Energy- 
Conserving  Alteration  of 
Principal   Residence. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  that  portion  of  the  qualified  Insula- 
tion and  other  energy -conserving  component 
expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  his  principal  residence  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1034)  as  does  not  exceed  $760. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Reduction  based  on  adjusted  gros.s 
income. — T^e  amount  of  the  credit  otherwise 
allowable  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  $150)  by  2.3  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000. 

"(2)  Application  with  other  crfdits. — In 
determining   the   credits   allowed    under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 


"(B)    section    37    (relating    to   credit    for 
the  elderly), 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) , 

"(D)    section   40    (relating   to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs), 

"(E)  section  41   (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) , 

"(P)    section  42    (relating  to  general   tax 
credit) , 

"(G)   section  44  (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal   residence),  and 

"(II)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment) . 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  chapter  shall  (before 
any  other  reductions  except  the  reduction 
allowed  under  section  42)  be  reduced  by  the 
credit  allowed  by  this  section. 

"(3)  Prior  expenditures  taken  into  ac- 
count.— If  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  in- 
sulation and  other  energy-conserving  com- 
ponent expenditures  with  respect  to  any 
residence  In  any  prior  taxable  year,  then 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  such  residence  for  the  taxable  year  by  re- 
ducing the  $750  amount  contained  in  such 
subsection  by  the  amount  of  such  prior  ex- 
penditures allowed  as  a  credit  under  this 
section  for  such  prior  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Verificai-ion. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  insulation  and  other  energy- 
conserving  component  expenditure  unless 
such  expenditures  are  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(5)  Certain  new  equipment. — No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  installation  of  equipment  designed  to 
permit  the  use  of  fuels  other  than  conven- 
tional home  beating  fuels,  or 

"(B)  for  that  portion  of  any  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  In  connection  with  the  in- 
stallation of  an  entirely  new  heating  system 
which  are  properly  attributable  to  elements 
of  such  system  which  are  not  energy  conserv- 
ing components. 

"(6)  State  and  local  government  re- 
quirements.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  any  amount  paid  or 
Incurred  with  respect  to  a  principal  resi- 
dence located  in  a  State — 

"(A)  which,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, does  not  enforce  thermal  efficiency 
standards  and  Insulation  requirements  for 
new  and  renovated  buildings  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  362(c)(4) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975.  or 

"(B)  In  which  Improvements  In  residences 
resulting  from  the  Installation  of  energy- 
conserving  mea.sures  are  taken  Into  account 
for  property  tax  assessment  purposes. 

"(7)  New  residences. — F^r  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  qualified  Insulation  and 
other  energy-conserving  component  expend- 
itures paid  or  Incurred  in  connection  with 
a  residence  the  construction  of  which  com- 
mences after  December  31,  1976,  shall  be 
taken  Into  accotmt  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  portions  thereof  properly  attributable  to 
the  installation  of  Insulation  or  other  en- 
ergy-conserving components  which  exceed 
the  applicable  requirements  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  (A). 

"(8)   Section  does  not  apply  to  property 

ACQtnREO      with      FEDERAL      FUNDS. ThIS      SCC- 

tlon  does  not  apply  to  any  property  acquired 
by  the  taxpayer  with  amounts  received  by 
the  taxpayer  from  the  United  States  (or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof),  as  a 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)     Qualified    insulation     and    other 

energy -CONSERVING  COMPONENT  EXPENDI- 
TURES.— The  term  'qualified  Insulation  and 
other  energy-conserving  component  ex- 
penditures' means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
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curred  by  an  Individual  for  Insulation  and 
other  energy -conserving  components  (in- 
cluding amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for  the 
original  Installation  of  such  insulation  but 
not  Including  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
Insulation  and  other  energy-conserving 
components  In  connection  v/lth  any  re- 
construction of  a  dwelling  unit)  installed 
after  December  31,  1976,  and  before  January 
1,  1982,  in  a  dwelling  unit  located  in  the 
United  States  which  is — 

"(A)  Used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1034),  and 

"(B)  in  existence  on  January  1,  1977. 
"(2)  Insulation. — The  term  'insulation' 
means  any  insulation  (including  the  insula- 
tion of  furnaces  or  boilers  not  so  equipped, 
and  the  ducts  or  steam  and  hot  water  pip- 
ing extending  therefrom),  storm  (or  ther- 
mal) window  or  door,  caulking,  weather- 
stripping.  Insulating  shutter,  clock  thermo- 
stat, solar  screen,  reduction  of  window  area 
on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling,  water- 
flow  restrlctor  for  shower  nozzles  and 
faucets,  or  any  other  similar  Item — 

"(A)  which  Is  specifically  and  primarily 
designed  to  reduce,  when  Installed  In  or  on 
a  building  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  such 
building, 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer, 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  to  the  tax- 
payer of  at  least  3  years, 

"(D)  which  meets  the  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  energy  conserving  improvements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  such  similar  cri- 
teria and  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  and 

"(E)  which  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  capable  of  saving  3,000  British 
thermal  units  per  square  foot  of  residential 
space  per  year  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
"(3)  Other  energy-conserving  compo- 
nent.— The  term  'other  energy-conserving 
component'  means  any — 

"(A)  retention  head  burner  or  comparable 
new  burner  at  a  reduced  firing  rate  or  such 
firing  rate  as  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  as 
a  result  of  increased  combustion  efficiency, 
"(B)  devices  electronically  or  mechanically 
operated  to  provide  prompt  and  effective 
Ignition, 

which  meet  such  performance  and  safety 
standards,  including  having  a  useful  life  of  at 
least  three  years,  and  which  will  materially 
Increase  efficiency  of  operation  of  the  unit, 
thereby  conserving  fuel,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulations  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  original 
use  of  which  commences  with  the  taxpayer. 
"(4)  Heating  system. — The  term  'heating 
system"  means  the  entire  assembly  of  items, 
fixtures,  equipment,  or  materials  which  is 
designed,  when  installed  in  or  on  a  building, 
to  provide  the  heating  for  such  building,  to 
provide  for  the  heating  of  the  water  used 
within  such  building,  and  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  operation  and  control  of  such 
hardware.  Such  term  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  all  necessary  fittings  and  related 
installations  which  are  a  part  of  such  assem- 
bly. 

"(5)  Joint  occutancy. — In  the  case  of  any 
dwelling  unit  which  Is  Jointly  occupied  and 
is  used  during  any  calendar  year  as  a  resi- 
dence,  by   two  or  more  Individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying  sub- 
section (b)  (2) )  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
Insulation  and  other  energy-conserving  com- 
ponent expenditures  paid  or  Incurred  during 
such  calendar  year  by  any  of  such  Individ- 
uals with  respect  to  such  dwelllne  unit  shall 
be  determined  by  treating  all  such  Individ- 


uals as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable  year  Is 
such  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  Individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  (subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(b)  (1) )  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  the  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  such  Individual  during  such  cal- 
endar year  for  such  expenditures  bears  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  all  of  such 
individuals  during  such  calendar  year  for 
such  expenditures. 

"(6)  Tenant  stockholder  in  cooperative 
housing  corporation. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant  stock- 
holder (as  defined  In  section  216)  In  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  In 
such  section) ,  such  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant  stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  in  section  216(b)(3))  of  any  quail- 
fled  insulation  and  other  energy-conserving 
component  expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by 
such  corporation. 

"(d)  Reduction  of  basis. — The  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  insulation  and  other 
energy-conserving  component  expenditures 
made  with  respect  to  such  property  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
penditures. 

"(e)  Carryover  of  unused  credit. — If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  (including 
amounts  carried  over  to  that  year  under  this 
subsection)  exceeds  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
payer for  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  the  excess  shall  be  carried 
over  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  succeed- 
ing that  taxable  year.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  3  tax- 
able years  of  the  succeeding  2  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that  it  may  not  be  added  foi 
a  prior  taxable  year  to  which  It  might  be 
carried. 

"(f)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  after 
December  31,  1981,  except  in  the  case  of 
amounts  paid  after  such  date  pursuant  to 
a  binding  contract  entered  into  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  Item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec.  44B.  Insulation  and  other  energy- 
conserving  alteration  of  princi- 
pal residence.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(20)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
44B(d),  in  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under 
section  44B.". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payment  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  44A"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

Sec  4.  Residential  Solar  Wind  and  Geo- 
THERMAL  Energy  Equipment. 
(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  imedl- 
ately  before  section  45  the  following  new 
section : 


Sec  44C.  Residential  Solar  Wind  and  Geo- 
thermal  Energy  Equipment. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the   taxable  year  an   amount  equal   to — 

"(1)  40  percent  of  that  portion  of  the  sum 
of  qualified  solar  energy  equipment  expendi- 
tures plus  qualified  wind  energy  equipment 
expenditures,  geothermal  energy  equipment 
expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
residence  as  does  not  exceed  $1,500,  plus 

"(2)  25  percent  of  that  portion  of  such 
sum  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  resi- 
dence as  exceeds  $1,500  but  does  not  exceed 
$9,100. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  expenditures 
for  qualified  wood  stove  equipment,  heat 
pump  equipment,  or  for  a  qualified  retention 
head  burner  or  comparable  new  burner  at  a 
reduced  firing  rate  or  such  firing  rate  as  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased combustion  efficiency  shall  be  treated 
as  qualified  solar  energy  equipment,  wind 
energy  equipment  or  geothermal  energy 
equipment  expenditures,  but  the  amount 
'20  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
amount  '40  percent'  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  amount  '12.5  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  amount  '25  percent'  In  para- 
graph (2). 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Reduction  based  on  adjusted  cross 
income. — The  amount  of  the  credit  otherwise 
allowable  by  sub.sectlon  (a)  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  $500)  by  9.52  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$1,500.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  this  para- 
graph to  amounts  determined  under  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount 
'4.76  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
amount  '9.52  percent". 

"(2)  Application  wtth  other  CREorrs. — In 
determining  the  credits  allowed  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
elderly), 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property), 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work.  Incentive  programs), 

"(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) , 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  genera]  tax), 

"(G)  section  44  (relating  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence) ,  and 

"(H)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  galnfvil  employment) , 

tbe  tax  Impsscd  by  this  chapter  shall  (before 
any  other  reduction?  except  the  reductions 
allowed  under  sections  42  and  44B)  be  re- 
duced by  the  credit  allowed  by  this  section. 
"(3)  Prior  expenditures  taken  into  ac- 
count.— If  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  solar 
energy,  equipment,  wind  energy  equipment, 
or  geothermal  energy  equipment  expenditures 
with  respect  to  any  residence  In  any  prior 
taxable  year  which  were  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  to  the  taxpayer 
for  such  prior  taxable  year,  then  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applied  vrtth  respect  to  such  resi- 
dence for  the  taxable  year  by  reducing  the 
dollar  amounts  contained  in  such  subsection 
by  the  amount  of  any  such  prior  expendi- 
tures. In  applying  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  such  prior  expenditures  shall  be 
applied  first  to  reduce  the  $1,500  amount 
contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion until  that  amount  Is  reduced  to  zero, 
and  additional  prior  expenditures,  in  excess 
of  $1,500,  shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  $9,- 
100  amount  contained  In  paragraph  (2)  until 
it  Is  reduced  to  $1,500. 
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"(4)  Sectton  not  to  *s»ply  to 

QtoxEO    with    federal    rUNDS. 

does  not  apply  to  any  property 
the  taxpayer  with  amounts 
taxpayer    from    the   United 
agency    or    Instrumentality 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee. 

"(5)    Certain  new  equipment. 
shall  be  allowed  under  subsectioji 

•■(A)  for  any  amount  paid  or 
the   Installation    of   equipment 
permit  the  use  of  fuels  other" 
tlonal  home  beating  fuels,  or 
"(B)  for  that  portion  of  any 
or  Incurred  In  connection  with  tl 
tlon  of  an  entirely  new  heating 
are  properly  attributable  to 
system  which  are  not  energy 
ponents,  or 

"(6)    State    and    local 
atrinEMZNTS. — No  credit  shall  be  a 
der  subsection  (a)   for  any 
incurred   with   respect   to   a 
dence  located  in  a  State — 

"(A)   which,  as  determined  by 
tary,    does    not    enforce    thermal 
standards   and   insulation   __.._. 
new  and  renovated  buildings  in 
with  the  requirements  of  section 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
of  1975,  or 

"(B)  in  which  Improvements  in 
resulting    from   the    installation 
conserving  measures  are  taken 
for  property  tax  assessment 

"(7)   Insulation  of 
quiREMENTS. — No    Credit    shall 

under  subsection  (a)  for  any 

incurred  with  respect  to  a  principal 
unless  It  has  celling  insulation  ant 
stripping  which  meets  the  req 
ferred  to  in  paragraph   (5)  (A) 

"(8)  New  RESIDENCES. — For  pi   . 
section    (a),   qualified  expenditure! 
inciured  in  connection  with  a 
construction  of  which  commences 
cember  31,  1976,  shall  be  taken  intfc 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  portlors 
properly  attributable  to  the  Insta 
equipment  which  exceeds  the  appi  . 
quirements  referred  to  in  paragrap  i 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special 
purposes  of  this  section — 

■'(!)    Qualified   solar   energy 
expenditures. — The  term  'qualified 
ergy  expenditures'  means  any 
or  Incurred  by  an  individual  for  anj 
tlon  which  occurs  after  December 
and  before  January  1,  1982,  of  sol 
equipment.    In,    one,    or    connecte< 
dwelling  unit  located  in  the 
"(2)  Qualified  ceothermal 
.\«ent  expenditures. — The  term 
thermal     energy     equipment 
means  any  amount  paid  or 
individual    for    any    Installation 
curs    after    December    31,    1976,    a 
January  1,  1982,  of  geothermal 
ment  In,  on,  or  connected  to  any 
unit  located  In  the  United  States. 

"(3)     QUALIFIFD    HEAT   PUMP    EQUIP 

penditures. — The       term 
pump  equipment  expenditures 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  an 
_  any  installation  which  occurs  after 
■  31,  1976,  and  before  Januarj'  1. 
pump  equipment  In,  on,  or  con 
dwelling  unit  located  In  the  Unlte|l 
but  only  if  such  Installation  Is  In  ._ 
with    the    replacement    of   existing 
resistance  space   heating   by  qua!  If 
energy:    wind   energy  or  geothermal 
equipment  which   constitutes  the 
source  of  space  heat  for  such  dwelllnfc 

"(4)  Qualified  retention  head 
comparable  new  bt7rner 
term    'qualified    retention    head    _ 
comparable  new  burner  expenditure  s 
any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
ual  for  any  installation  which 
December   31,    1976,   and   before 
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1982,  of  retention  head  burner  equipment 
or  comparable  equipment  In,  on,  or  con- 
nected with  any  dwelling  unit  located  In  the 
United  States,  but  only  If  such  installation 
is  in  connection  with  the  Installation  of 
qualified  solar  energy,  wind  energy  or  geo- 
thermal energy  equipment  which  constitutes 
the  principal  source  of  space  heat  for  such 
dwelling  unit. 

"(5)  Qualified  wood  stove  equipment  ex- 
penditures.— The  term  qualified  wood  stove 
expenditures'  means  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  an  individual  for  any  Installation 
which  occurs  after  December  31,  1976.  and 
before  January  1,  1982,  of  wood  stove  equip- 
ment In,  on,  or  connected  with  any  dwelling 
unit  in  the  United  States  except  where  wood 
stove  equipment  may  be  prohibited  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  but  only  if  such  wood  stove 
equipment  installation  Is  In  connection  with 
the  Installation  of  qualified  solar  energy, 
wind  energy  or  geothermal  energy  equipment 
which  constitutes  the  principal  source  of 
space  heat  for  such  dwelling  unit. 

"(6)  Qualified  wind-related  energy  equip- 
ment EXPENorruREs. — The  term  'qualified 
wind-related  energy  equipment  expenditures- 
means  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  an 
Individual  for  any  Installation  which  occurs 
after  December  31,  1976,  and  before  January 
1,  1982,  of  wind-related  energy  equipment  on 
or  adjacent  to  any  dwelling  unit  in  the 
United  States. 

"(7)    Wind-related   energy   equipment. 

The  term  'wind-related  energy  equipment' 
means  equipment — 

"(A)  which,  when  Installed  on,  or  adja- 
cent to,  and  uses  wind  energy  to  generate 
electricity  to  heat  or  cool  such  building  or 
to  provide  hot  water  for  use  within  such 
building. 

"(B)  which  meets  such  standards  or  cri- 
teria for  performance  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  commence.? 
with  the  taxpayer:  and 

"(D)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years."; 

"(6)   Solar  energy  equipment. — The  term 
'solar  energy  equipment'  means  equipment — 
"(A)    which,  when  installed   In  or  on,  or 
when  connected  to,  a  building — 

"(1)  uses  solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool  such 
building  or  provide  hot  water  for  use  with- 
in such  building:  and 

"(11)  meets  the  latest  technical  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years. 

"(7)     Geothermal    energy    equipment. 

The    term    'geothermal    energy    equipment' 
means  any  machinery  or  equipment — 

"(A)  which  is  necessary  to  distribute  or 
use  geothermal  steam  and  associate  geother- 
mal resources  (as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U  S  C 
1001(c)); 

"(B)  which,  when  installed  In  or  on,  or 
when  connected  to,  a  building  uses  geo- 
thermal energy  to  heat  or  cool  such  building 
or  provide  hot  water  for  use  within  such 
building: 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer: 

"(D)  which  has  a  useful  life  to  the  tax- 
payer of  at  least  3  years;  and 

"(E)  which  meets  such  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  performance  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(8)     Heat    pump    equipment. — The    term 
■heat  pump  equipment'  means  equipment — 
"(A)    which,  when   Installed   in  or  on,  or 
when  connected  to,  a  building  uses  a  com- 
pressible refrigerant  system  which  Is  rever- 


sible to  move  heat  Into  and  out  of  a  building 
by  rejecting  or  absorbing  heat  from  water, 
the  ground,  or  the  air. 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years. 

"(9)  Retention  head  BintNER  or  compa- 
rable new  burner. — The  term  'retention  head 
burner  or  comparable  new  burner'  means 
equipment — 

"(A)  which  operates  at  a  reduced  firing 
rate  or  such  firing  rate  as  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  as  a  result  of  Increased  combus- 
tion efficiency  under  sxich  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years. 

"(10)  Wood  stove  equipment. — The  term 
'wood  stove  equipment'  means  equipment — 
"(A)  equipment  other  than  a  fireplace  of 
stone,  brick,  or  other  construction  materials, 
and  not  a  fixed  part  of  the  structure  of  a 
dwelling  unit,  and  which  uses  as  Its  primary 
fuel,  wood  which  Is  readily  available  from 
nearby  replenlshable  forests; 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years. 

"(11)  Joint  ownership. — In  the  case  of 
any  building  which  Is  owned  by  two  or  more 
individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying  subsec- 
tion (b)(2))  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment  expendlttires  and 
qualified  geothermal  energy  equipment  ex- 
penditures paid  or  Incurred  during  such  cal- 
endar year  by  any  of  such  individuals  with 
respect  to  such  building  shall  be  determined 
by  treating  all  of  such  Individuals  as  one 
taxpayer  whose  taxable  year  Is  such  calen- 
dar year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  Individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  (subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1))  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  the  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred by  such  Individual  during  such  cal- 
endar year  for  such  expenditures  bears  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  or  In- 
curred by  all  of  such  individuals  during  such 
calendar  year  for  such  expenditures. 

"(10)  Tenant  stockholder  in  cooperative 
housing  corporation. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant  stock- 
holder (as  defined  In  section  216)  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  In 
such  section),  such  Individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  Is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant  stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  In  section  216(b)(3))  of " any  quail- 
fled  solar  energy  equipment  expenditures  and 
qualified  geothermal  energy  equipment  ex- 
penditures paid  or  Incurred  by  such  corpora- 
tion. 

"(d)  Reduction  of  Basis. — The  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditures  and  qualified  geothermal 
energy  equipment  expenditures  made  with 
respect  to  such  property  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  expenditures. 

"(e)  Carryover  op  Unused  Credtt. — If  the 
amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  taxable  year  (Including 
amounts  carried  over  to  that  year  under  this 
subsection)  exceeds  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
payer for  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  the  exces.s  shall  be  carried  over 
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to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  succeeding 
that  taxable  year.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  3  taxable 
years  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  then 
to  each  of  the  succeeding  2  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that  It  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  it  might  be 
carried. 

"(f)  Termination. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  any  qualified  solar  energy  equipment 
expenditures  or  qualified  geothermal  energy 
equipment  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31,  1981,  or 

"(2)  any  qualified  heat  pump  equipment, 
wood  stove,  or  retention  head  burner  or  com- 
parable equipment  expenditures  paid  or  in- 
curred after  December  31,  1978,  except  in  the 
case  of  amounts  paid  or  incurred  after  such 
date  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  entered 
Into  before  January  1,  1979." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  Item 
relating  to  section  45  the  following: 

"Sec.  44C.  Residential  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  equipment.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(21)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(22)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44C(d),  In  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under 
section  44C.". 

(3)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  designa- 
tion of  Income  tax  payment  to  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  44B"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "44B,  and  44C". 

(c)  Effective      Da-te. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  after  December  31,  1976. 
Sec.  6.  Investment     Tax     Credit     Changes 

Relating  to  Energy  Conservation. 
(a)  In  General. — Subpart  B  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  Investment  In  certain 
depreciable  property)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  section  46  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  46A.  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Cer- 
tain Energy  Conservation 
Equipment. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  lieu  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  determined  under  section 
46(a)  (2)  with  respect  to  property  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  property 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage 
(determined  under  subsection  (c) )  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  determined  under 
section  46  (c)  and  (d))  In  section  38  prop- 
erty which  Is  (or,  for  the  purposes  of  apply- 
ing section  46(d) ,  will  be)  property  described 
In  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Property  to  Which  This  Section 
Applies. — 

"(1)  In  general. — This  section  applies  to 
property  described  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  — 

"(A)  which  Is  specifically  and  primarily 
designed  to  reduce,  when  Installed  In  or  on 
a  structure,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  such 
structure,  and 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Category  I  Property. — Profjerty  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  is  property  which 
Is  (or  for  the  purposes  of  applying  section 
46(d),  will  be)  — 

"(A)  ventilation  equipment, 

"(B)  Insulation,  Including  but  not  limited 


"(1)  loading  dock  door  seals, 

"(11)  caulking  and  weatherstrlpplng, 

"(111)  roof  Insulation, 

"(Iv)  wall  Insulation,  and 

"(V)  double  or  triple-glazed  thermal  or 
storm  windows  or  doors; 

"(C)  control  system  items.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(I)  automatic  thermostat  controls, 

"(11)   devices  to  control  exterior  lighting, 

"(ill)  clock  thermostats  for  air  condition- 
ers, 

"(Iv)  the  Installation  of  individual  meter- 
ing for  utilities  in  multiple  family  bousing 
units,  and 

"(V)  individual  thermostatically  con- 
trolled radiator  valves; 

"(D)  water  system  equipment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  devices  to  restrict  water  flow, 

"(11)  devices  to  use  waste  heat  for  heating 
water,  and 

"(ill)  Individual  water  meters  In  each  fam- 
ily residence  unit  in  multiple  family  dwell- 
ings, 

"(E)  lighting  equipment.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(I)  equipment  designed  to  use  energy- 
conserving  flourescent  lamps,  and 

"(11)  devices  to  provide  more  efficient 
lighting  sources; 

"(F)  heating  generation  and  distribution 
systems.  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  devices  to  preheat  combustion  air, 

"(11)  devices  to  return  condensed  steam  to 
boilers,  and 

"(III)  Insulation  for  heating  pipes  and 
steam  lines; 

"(G)  cooling  generation  and  distribution 
systems,  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(I)  efficient  air  conditioners,  and 

"(11)  Insulation  of  air  ducts  In  unheated 
areas; 

"(H)  other  equipment,  systems,  or  struc- 
tural changes,  which  save  at  least  3,000 
British  thermal  units  of  energy  per  square 
foot  of  building  per  year,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Category  n  items. — Property  de- 
scribed In  this  paragraph  Is  property  which 
Is  (or  for  the  purposes  of  applying  section 
46(d),  will  be)  solar  energy  equipment, 
wind-related  energy  equipment,  or  geother- 
mal energy  equipment. 

"(c)   Determination  of  Percentage. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  percentage  determined  under 
this  subsection  Is — 

"(A)  12  percent  with  respect  to  category  I 
property,  and 

"(B)  25  percent  with  respect  to  category  II 
property. 

"(2)  ADomoNAL  percentage. — In  the  case 
of  a  corporation  which  elects  to  have  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  apply,  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section  38 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  property 
described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  determined 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  property,  plus — 

"(A)  an  additional  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  In  such  property  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 46),  and 

"(B)  an  additional  percent  (not  In  excess 
of  one-half  percent)  of  such  qualified  Invest- 
ment (so  de'.,ermlned)  equal  In  amount  to 
the  amount  determined  under  section  301 
(e)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
An  election  may  not  be  made  to  have  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  apply  for  the 
taxable  year  unless  the  corporation  making 
the  election  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 301  (d)  of  the  Ta?:  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
An  election  by  a  corporation  to  have  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 


"(1)  Insulation. — The  term  'Insulation' 
means  any  Insulation,  storm  (or  thermal) 
window  or  door,  or  other  similar  Item  (of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation)— 

"(A)  Installed  on  or  In.  or  In  connection 
with,  a  structure  which  Is  In  existence  on 
January  1,  1977,  but  only  If  such  Installation 
Incurred  after  December  31,  1976,  and  before 
January    1,    1982, 

"(B)  the  costs  for  which  are  paid  or  in- 
curred after  December  31  1976,  and  before 
January  1,  1982, 

"(C)  which  is  speciflially  and  primarily  de- 
signed to  reduce,  when  Installed  In,  on,  or  In 
connection  with  a  structure,  the  beat  loss  or 
gain  of  such  structure, 

"(D)  the  original  use  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  taxpayer   and 

"(E)  which,  for  residential  structures, 
meets  the  latest  technical  standards  for  en- 
ergy conserving  Improvements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment under  section  2  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  and,  for  business  structures,  such 
similar  technical  standards  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  Solar  energy  eqijipment. — The  term 
'solar  energy  equipment'  means  property  (of 
a  character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation) which,  when  installed  in,  on,  or 
adjacent  to  a  structure,  uses  solar  energy  to 
heat  or  cool  such  structure  or  to  provide  hot 
water  for  use  within  such  structure,  the  orig- 
inal use  of  which  commences  with  the  tax- 
payer, and  which  meets  the  Interim  or 
definitive  performance  criteria  prescribed, 
for  residential  structures,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  Solar  Energy  Heating  and  Cooling  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974,  and,  for  business 
structures,  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. For  purposes  of  this  subpart  such 
equipment  shall  be  treated  as  section  38 
property  (as  defined  in  section  48(b)),  but 
the  rules  contained  in  section  48(a)(3)  (re- 
lating to  property  xxsed  for  lodging)  and  the 
words  'and  its  structural  components'  con- 
tained in  section  48(a)(1)(B)  shall  be  dis- 
regarded with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(3)  Geothermal  energy  equipment. — The 
term  'geothermal  energy  equipment'  means 
property  (of  a  character  subject  to  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation)  — 

"(A)  which  is  necesary  to  distribute  or  use 
'geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  (as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C. 
1001(c))). 

"(B)  which,  when  Installed  In  or  on,  or 
adjacent  to  a  structure,  uses  geothermal  en- 
ergy to  heat  or  cool  such  structure  or  to  pro- 
vide hot  water  or  steam  for  use  within  such 
structure. 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(D)  which  meets  such  criteria  and  stand- 
ards for  performance  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration  may  prescribe. 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart  such  equip- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  section  38  property 
(as  defined  In  section  48(b) ).  but  the  rules 
contained  in  section  48(a)  (3)  (relating  to 
property  used  for  lodging)  and  the  words 
'and  its  structural  components'  contained  in 
section  48(a)(1)(B)  shall  be  disregarded 
with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(4)  Wind-related  energy  equipment. — 
The  term  'vi'lnd -related  energy  equipment' 
means  property  (of  a  character  subject  to 
the  allowance  for  depreciation)  which,  when 
Installed  on  or  adjacent  to  a  structure,  uses 
wind  energy  to  generate  electricity  to  heat 
or  cool  such  structure  or  to  provide  hot  water 
for  use  within  such  structure,  the  original 
use  of  which  commences  with  the  taxpayer, 
and  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secre- 
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tary    of    Housing    and    Urban    Op 
may  prescribe.  For  purposes  of 
such  equipment  shall  be  treated 
property  (as  defined  In  section 
the  rules  contained  In  section  48 
latlng  to  property  used  for  lodglrfe 
words  'and  Its  structural  compoi  len 
talned  In  section  48(a)  (1)  (B)  shi  U 
garded  with  respect  to  such  proj  erty 

"(5)  TRANsmoNAL  RULES. — Un  ler  regula^ 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  rules  slml' 
lar  to  the  rules  applicable  undei  section  49 
(relating  to  termination  for  pei  lod  begin' 
nlng  April  19.  1969,  and  ending  d  irlng  1971) 
shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  after  December  3  ,  1981,  to 
which  subsection  la)  would  apj  ly  but  for 
the  date  on  which  the  property  Is  placed  in 
service. 

"(6)    Section  not  to   applt  Tb   property 

ACQtOREO    with   FEDERAL   FUNDS. — 1  hlS   SeCtiOn 

does  not  apply  to  any  property  scqulred  by 
the  taxpayer  with  amounts  received  by  the 
taxpayer  from  the  United  States  (or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof),  as  a 
grant,  loan,  or  a  loan  guarantee. 
"(7)  State  and  local  cover 
OtriREMENTS. — No  Credit  shall  be  allow 
der  subsection  (a)  for  any  amount 
Incurred  with  respect  to  property 
service  In  a  State — 

"(A)    which,  as  determined  by 
tary,    does    not    enforce    thermal 
standards   and   Insulation 
new  and  renovated  buildings  in 
with  the  requirements  of  section 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
1975,  or 

"(B)  in  which  Improvements  in 
resulting  from  the  installation  i 
conserving  measures  are  taken  in 
for  property  tax  assessment  purpose 

"(e)  Conversion  op  Energy 
Eqttifment  to  Other  Use. — If  pn 
respect  to  which  the  credit  allowed 
tion  38  was  determined  under  thU 
\i8ed  substantially  In  any  taxabli 
fore  the  close  of  the  tiseful  life 
taken  into  account  In  computing 
for  a  purpose  or  use  which  is  a 
use  other  than  that  by  reason  of 
section  applied  to  the  property,  th^ 
shall   be  treated   for  purposes  of 
as  having  disposed  of  such  propeijty 
date   on   which   such   other 
substantially  commenced. 

"(f)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
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S.  807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the     United 
America   in   Congress   assembled 
Act   may    be    cited   as   the   "Small 
Energj-  Research  Incentives  Act". 
TITLE    I— SMALL    BUSINESS 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)   Section  7  of  the  Sifcall 
ness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  636)  Is  amende! 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
section : 

(1)  The  Administrator  may  mike 
(either  directly  or  In  cooperation  w  ith 
or  other  lending  Institutions  through 
ments  to  participate  on  an  Immediate 
ferred  basis)  as  the  Administrator  . 
mine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriat 
any  small  business  concern  In  financing 

"(1)     plant    construction, 
expansion  (including  acquisition 
such  plant),  and 

"(2)   the  acquisition  of  equlpmeht.  facll) 
ties,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materllls 
to  enable  such  concern   to  design 
distribute,  install,  or  maintain  soljir 
equipment  or  other  equipment 
purpose    of    which    Is    the 
energy.". 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "7(1)," 
after  "7(1),";   and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "7(1)," 
after  "7(1)". 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  business  loan  and  lnve.stment  fund 
established  under  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  $75,000,000  to  carry  out  section 
7(J)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administration  may  make  grants 
to  any  nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  organization  to  provide 
training  seminars  for  small  business  concerns 
concerning  practical  and  easily  implemented 
methods  for  the  design.  Installation,  and 
maintenance  of  solar  energy  equipment. 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting 
In  Ucu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (15)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(16)  to  provide,  at  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  Administration,  to 
any  small  business  concern  technical  man- 
uals on  the  design,  installation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  solar  energy  equipment.". 
TITLE  II — FEDERAL  NONNUCLEAR 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1974  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5901  et  seq.)  in  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"OFFICE   or   invention   and   innovation 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  the  Office  of  Invention  and 
Irmovatlon.  Through  such  Office,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  (subject  to  subsection 
(b))  — 

"(1)  accept  and  evaluate,  in  coordination 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
proposals  by  any  individual  or  small  business 
concern  for  the  development  of  any  energy- 
related  invention; 

"(2)  provide  grants,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
for  any  proposal,  to  any  individual  or  small 
business  concern  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  any  such  Invention; 
and 

"(3)  provide  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guar- 
antees in  excess  of  $50,000  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  of  any  such 
Invention  if  such  grants,  loans,  or  loan 
guarantees  are  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  with  authority 
over  the  energy  technology  area  to  which 
such  Invention  relates. 

"(b)  (1)  Not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a) (2). 

"(2)  Not  more  than  $50,000,000  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a> (3). 

"EXPENDITUH!:    OF    FTJNDS    ITNDER    SOLAR 
energy     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  20.  Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  carry  out  any  solar  energy  program  (ex- 
clusive of  administrative  costs)  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  small  buslnes  con- 
cerns and  individual  inventors. 

"DEPINITION    OF   SMALL    BUSINESS   CONCERN 

"Sec.  21.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "small-business  concern"  shall  be  de- 
fined by   the  Administrator  In  consultation 


with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5903)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(d).  by  strlkng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (e)  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  vigorously  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  individuals  and  small  business  con- 
cerns in — 

"(1)  the  research  and  development  (In- 
cluding demonstration  of  commercial  feasi- 
bility and  practical  applications)  of  the  ex- 
traction, conversion,  storage,  transmission, 
and  utilization  phases  related  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  energy  from  fossil,  nuclear, 
solar,  geothermal,  and  other  energy  sources; 
and 

"(2)  the  advancement  of  energy  conserva- 
tion technologies,  as  described  In  section 
C(b)(3)(A).". 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  15(a) 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5914(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
.semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ",  with  specific 
reference  to  the  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  section  4  (f )  ". 

Conservation  and  Solar  Package — Bill 
Summaries 
1.  solar  and  enerrcy  conservation 
commercialization  act 
The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  encourage  the 
commercialization  and  installation  of  solar, 
energy    conservation    and    other    renewable 
energy  source  equipment  and  measures.  This 
bill  offers  low  Interest  loans  to  homeowners, 
the  loans  covering  75 'c   of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  the  equipment  up 
to  $4,000  for  energy  conservation  and  $10,000 
for  solar  and  renewable  resources.  Grants  are 
available   to    those    whose    incomes   are   less 
than  $30,000.  to  cover  up  to  20  to  25%  of  the 
purchase  and  installation  costs.  Financial  in- 
centives in  the  form  of  loans  and  graiits  are 
also  made  available   to  neighborhood,  com- 
munity and  non-profit  groups  for  the  instal- 
lation   of    qualified    energy    systems.    Small 
busine.-;ses  are  eligible  for  low  Interest  loans. 
The   Department   of   Housing    and   Urban 
Development    and    the    Small    Business    Ad- 
ministration will  administer  the  Act,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. While  financial  safeguards  must  be 
applied,  the  agencies  are  directed  to  make  the 
incentives   available   to  applicants   with   as 
little  difficulty  and  red  tape  as  possible.  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre 

3.  agricultural  solar  energy  research,  de- 
velopment  AND    demonstration    ACT   OF    ISTT 

This  Act  is  a  comprehensive  promotion  of 
solar  energy  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  legislation  extends 
the  USDA's  authority  for  research  to  include 
solar  energy  research  related  to  agriculture, 
authorizes  the  Extension  Service  to  Instruct 
and  demonstrate  solar  energy  uses,  and  di- 
rects the  Parmer's  Home  Administration  to 
include  solar  energy  equipment  within  their 
housing  and  farm  equipment  loan  programs. 

The  Act  also  establishes  an  Information 
system  for  compiling  a  list  of  solar  energy 
research  projects  related  to  agriculture  such 
as  solar  crop  dryers,  irrigation  pumps,  and 
livestock  shelter  heating  systems,  and  a  na- 
tional network  of  farms  within  each  state 
which  will  demonstrate  this  solar  equipment. 

These  demonstration  farm.<?,  which  will  be 
Implemented  by  the  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  with  the  assistance  of  the  USDA 
Extension  Service,  land  grant  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
dlsplajing  the  energy  savings,  economic 
viability,  and  usefulness  of  such  solar  equip- 
ment to  local  farmers  and  Interested  groups 
and  Individuals. 

The  amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  under  this  Act  Is  $45  million.  Sen- 
ator Humphrey 

3.  INTERNATIONAL  APPROPRIATE  ENERGY 
technologies  PROGRAM 

Two  bills,  amending  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  establish  a 
cooperative  program  with  developing  coun- 
tries to  accelerate  the  development  of  non- 
conventional,  decentralized,  rural  energy 
technologies.  An  explicit  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  the  commercialization 
of  small-scale  power  systems  by  U.S.  private 
Industry,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  U.S. 
and  developing  countries. 

The  program  Includes  a  series  of  regional 
and  country  studies  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  private  industry  to 
determine  what  energy  needs,  uses  and 
sources  can  be  Identified  in  various  climatic 
regions,  and  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive information  network  which  will  per- 
mit the  early  transferability  of  these  tech- 
nologies around  the  world.  Pilot  projects  are 
to  be  started  as  quickly  as  possible.  A.I.D.  is 
authorized  at  least  $10  million  and  ERDA 
$5  million  for  FY  78  to  carry  this  program. 
Tills  proposal  ratifies  the  best  thinking  along 
appropriate  energy  technology  lines  that  has 
emerged  from  A.I.D.  and  ERDA;  mandates 
and  funds  a  conceptualization  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  recent  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  the  2  agencies. 
Senator  Case 

4.  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS:  PROMOTION  OF  SOLAR 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  LIFE-CYCLE  COST 
EVALUATION 

This  bill  promotes  the  use  of  energy  con- 
servation, solar  energy,  and  total  energy  sys- 
tems in  Federal  Buildings. 

The  first  two  requirements  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  an  energy  audit  of  existing  buildings 
and  the  establishment  of  life  cycle  cost 
methodology  to  be  used  for  new  building 
construction  and  procurement  and  the  refit- 
ting of  existing  buildings  with  energy  con- 
servation and  solar  techniques.  The  bill  then 
establishes  an  orderly  refitting  of  existing 
buildings  and  requires  all  new  Federal  build- 
ing construction  to  Incorporate  life  cycle  cost 
energy  evaluations. 

In  addition  O.S.A.  is  required  to  Include 
equipment  for  energy  conservation  and  for 
the  utilization  of  solar  energy  and  total 
energy  systems  in  the  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Each  Federal  Agency  shall,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  budget  requests.  Include  a  specific 
line  item  for  retrofit  measures  and  new  con- 
struction costs  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  coordination  of  agency  activity 
and  reporting  resides  with  the  Administrator 
of  F.E.A.  until  such  time  as  the  transfer  of 
duties  Is  required  under  the  newly  establlsed 
Department  of  Energy.  Senator  Hart 

5.  FEDERAL    BUILDINGS    SPACE   AND    WATER    HEAT- 

ING,    AND     PHOTOVOLTAIC    INSTALLATIONS 

Federal  buildings  are  a  prime  candidate  to 
give  a  needed  push  In  order  to  Insure  rapid 
commercialization  of  space  and  waterheatlng 
as  well  as  automation  and  cost  reduction  of 
photovoltaic  equipment.  In  order  to  bring 
the  rapid  economies  of  scale  of  these  tech- 
nologies which  have  been  recently  predicted 
by  various  ERDA  contractors,  this  bill  man- 
dates, first,  installation  of  solar  space  heat- 
ing and  hot  water  systems  in  over  15,000  GSA 
and  DOD  buildings  over  a  6-year  period.  Sec- 
ond, the  installation  of  some  50  megawatts 
per  year  for  5  years  of  photovoltaic  electrical 
systems.  Cost  of  space  heating,  about  $600 
million,  for  photovoltalcs  $100  million,  sp>end- 
Ing  which  it  is  believed  will  be  more  than 
recouped  by  our  oil  payments  abroad  and 
through  replacement  of  remote  electrical 
generators  with  photovoltaic  systems.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey 

e.  SMALL  BUSINESS  INCENTIVES  IN  SOLAR  ENERGY 
RESEARCH /DEMONSTRATION 

Purpose  Is  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
obtaining    federal    funding    for    worthwhile 


renewable  energy  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.  Title  I  authorizes  $75  million 
in  Small  Business  Administration  loans  for 
small  businesses  Involved  in  commercial  solar 
energy  or  energy  conservation  technologies; 
and  establishes  an  SBA  grant  program  to 
assist  non-profit  Institutions  In  holding 
training  seminars  to  teach  independent  con- 
tractors and  small  businesses  how  to  install 
and  service  commercially  available  solar  en- 
ergy systems.  SBA  would  also  prepare  and 
publish  technical  manuals  for  solar  heating 
and  cooling  systems. 

Title  II  creates  an  Office  of  Innovation  and 
Invention  In  ERDA  to  provide  small  grants — 
up  to  850,000 — to  small  business  concerns 
and  Individuals  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  promising  energy  technologies.  Au- 
thorization of  $5  million  per  year  would  be 
available  for  small  grant  programs.  The  pro- 
gram Is  structured  to  handle  proposals  now 
received  at  ERDA  labeled  "unsolicited". 

Title  11  also  Inclvides  a  20  per  cent  set- 
aside  for  small  businesses  in  existing  ERDA 
solar  R&D  programs,  requires  ERDA  to  use 
SBA's  definition  of  "small  business"  so  that 
subsidiaries  of  large  companies  would  not 
qualify,  and  directs  ERDA  to  "vigorously  en- 
courage" small  business  and  Individual  par- 
ticipation in  ERDA  research  and  demon- 
stration programs.  Senator  Mclntyre. 

7.     SOLAR    ENERGY     AND     ENERGY     CONSERVATION 
TAX   CREDIT 

A  tax  credit  is  provided  to  Individuals  for 
Investments  In  renewable  (solar,  geothermal, 
wind)  energy  and  energy  conservation.  The 
Individual  tax  credit  is  graduated  by  Income 
of  the  recipient.  A  person  with  Income  under 
$16,000  annually  is  eligible  for  a  credit  of  up 
to  $2,500  depending  upon  the  amount  spent 
on  renewable  energy  Investments.  This  ceil- 
ing is  gradually  scaled  down  to  $500  for 
persons  with  Incomes  over  $36,000.  The  en- 
ergy conservation  tax  credit  Is  a  maximum 
of  $750  for  persons  under  $10,000  scaled  down 
to  $150  for  persons  with  incomes  over  $36,000. 
Tax  tables  will  make  calculations  simple  for 
the  taxpayer.  A  straight  investment  tax 
credit  of  12  per  cent  for  energy  conservation 
and  25  per  cent  for  renewable  energy  in- 
vestments is  provided  to  businesses  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  contains  a  detailed  list  of  eligible 
items  based  upon  lists  developed  by  FEA  for 
other  federal  conservation/solar  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Senator  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  this  important  initiative  for 
energy  conservation  and  for  developing 
new  energy  technologies. 

For  too  long  we  have  used  and  wasted 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  world's 
energy  resources,  without  an  accompany- 
ing commitment  to  ercpand  or  conserve 
our  own  domestic  resources. 

The  wealth  of  energy  that  nature  be- 
stowed upon  us  has  taken  billions  of  years 
to  produce,  but  we  are  using  it  up  at 
breakneck  speed,  without  a  thought  to 
the  future.  Commonsense  and  simple  ec- 
onomic wisdom  tell  us  that  a  more  effi- 
cent  use  of  our  present  energy  re- 
sources can  be  achieved  by  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  conservation  and  a  simul- 
taneous resolve  to  tap  virtually  unlim- 
ited alternative  energy  sources. 

As  a  nation  we  seem  irrevocably  tied 
to  an  increasingly  dangerous  dependence 
upon  imported  oil  for  industry,  for  trans- 
portation, for  heating  and  cooling  our 
homes.  Our  relatively  recent — and  pre- 
carious— position  as  a  net  importer  of 
energy  was  forcefully  brought  home  to  us 
during  the  1973  embargo,  and  most  re- 
cently during  this  winter's  heating  oil 
and  gas  shortages.  It  is  clear  now  that  the 
probems  of  energy  price  and  supply  in 


such  an  energy-intensive  society  as  ours 
will  continue  to  fuel  inflation  and  stall 
economic   recovery. 

But  time  is  running  out.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  exhausting  our  pre- 
cious resources  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
and  endangering  the  future  of  our  way 
of  life,  the  world's  developing  nations 
are  nurturing  rising  expectations.  Not  to 
curb  our  wasteful  use  of  scarce  energy 
resources  and  develop  new  ones  now 
could  prove  disastrous. 

While  some  say  that  we  cannot  now 
afford  to  develop  new  and  encourage  ex- 
isting renewable  resource  technologies,  I 
maintain  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to. 
This  package  of  seven  bills,  backed  by 
coaltion  of  Senate  and  House  Members 
that  cuts  across  geogi-aphical  and  party 
lines  will  hopefully  be  the  beginning  of  a 
truly  national  effort  to  conserve  our 
limited  fossil  fuel  resources  and  develop 
renewable,  alternative  technologies. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  delighted  to  take  part  in  in- 
troducing this  package  of  solar  energy 
legislation  to  the  Congress  because  it 
represents  not  only  a  major  effort  to 
acknowledge  the  potential  benefits  of 
using  renewable  energy  resources  but 
also  a  major  step  forward  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  solar  energy.  Up  until 
now  Government  efforts  have  been  large- 
ly confined  to  the  development  of  big 
hardware  for  use  in  the  distant  future  or 
the  study  of  questions  about  how  solar 
energy  can  be  collected,  stored,  and 
transmitted.  There  is  no  question  that 
5uch  work  is  essential.  But  we  can  do  a 
lot  more  in  the  solar  field  a  lot  sooner. 
Certain  kinds  of  solar  energy  technolo- 
gies are  ready  right  now  to  be  applied 
directly  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  urging 
the  Congress  to  pass  tax  credits  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  solar  energy  in  homes 
and  businesses.  I  have  filed  S.  97  for 
just  this  purpose.  The  solar  energy 
package  contains  a  rather  similar  tax 
credit  measure  together  with  other  pro- 
visions. It  would  encourage  farms, 
schools,  public  buildings,  large  and  small 
businesses,  nonprofit  groups,  and  resi- 
dential buildings  of  every  description  to 
back  up  their  conventional  energy  sys- 
tems with  solar  energy  and  technology. 

The  importance  of  this  morning's  bi- 
partisan effort  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress backed  by  consumer  groups  is  that 
it  shows  there  is  now  a  large  coalition, 
in  and  out  of  Government,  that  recog- 
nizes that  we  know  enough  about  solar 
energy  to  give  it  a  try.  The  technology 
to  get  going  is  with  us.  It  is  high  time 
we  began  learning  the  answers  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  economics  of 
solar  are  on  our  side  as  well. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  abandon  our 
wider  effort  to  develop  sophisticated, 
large-scale  solar  energy  technologies.  We 
should  continue  at  a  high  level  of  fund- 
ing the  ERDA  program  to  experiment 
with  many  ways  of  using  solar  energy. 
In  the  distant  future,  we  may  be  able  to 
replace  our  rapidly  depleting  mineral 
resources  and  our  environmentally  and 
economically  questionable  nuclear  re- 
sources with  the  renewable,  virtually  in- 
finite, promise  of  the  Sun's  power. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  compared  to 
the  kinds  of  solar  energy  technologies 
that  we  may  have  someday  and  that  the 
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Energy  Research  and  Develdpment 
ministration  is  working  on  iiv 
the  hardware  we  have  at  our 
resembles  more  a  crystal  s<it 
PM  stereo  radio.  But  the  tocls 
are  useful  ones.  They  can  hel  p 
our  energy  shortage  now,  f  )r 
when  we  can  begin  to  harnes!  i 
of  the  Sun  Is  truly  here.  I  hope 
Congress   and   the   administration 
acknowledge  this  promptly  ajnd 
the  laws  we  need  to  go  forw- 


ard. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President, 
joining  a  number  of  my 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
soring  a  comprehensive 
energy  legislation.  Included 
age  are  bills  to  provide  taj 
Incentives  for  the  installation 
equipment,  fvmding  for  small 
to  enter  the  solar  field 
for  the  use  of  solar  technology 
buildings,  promotion  and  expert 
nuclear  technologies  abroad. 
Ination  of  solar  technology  as 
agricxilture. 

Since  widespread  recognition 
energy  problems  began  several 
there  has  been  general 
solar  energy  Is  one  of  our 
for  the  future.  It  Is  clean  and 
Ing.  It  Is  Inexhaustible  and 
to  find.  Relative  to  other  sourcjes 
ularly  fossil  fuels.  It  will  be, 
run,  cheap. 

What   disagreement   there 
over  solar  energy  has  centered 
current   technological  viabilil^ 
current    price    relative    to 
forms.  Without  going  into  detail 
it  Is  clear  that  while  a  numbe 
cations  of  solar  need  furthe)' 
ment  to  bring  prices  down, 
most  basic  uses,  notably  homfe 
water  heating,  are  technologicfilly 
oped  and  have  already  been 
demonstrated  commercially 
Ing.  for  example,  already  comJ)a 
orably  with  electric  heat  in 
of  the  country  and  Is  close 
prices  In  some  parts.  What  is 
this  point  are  incentives  to 
use  of  solar  equipment  which 
ulate  mass  production  and 
down  even  further. 

Congress  has  considered  sucl  i 
centlves  legislation  on  several 
In  the  past.  Tax  incentives 
House  and  Senate  in  the  94th 
but  were  never  enacted  into 
ings  were  held  In  several 
a  number  of  other  bills  Loan 
encouragement  for  Federal 
heating  and  cooling,  and  smal 
incentives  are  three  examples. 
None  of  this  legislation  was 
and  there  Is  widespread 
action  Is  long  overdue.  It  is  our 
the  Introduction  of  this  package 
will  stimulate  congressional  ac 
that  by  the  end  of  the  95th 
can  point  with  pride  to  a 
solar  energy  policy.  We  might 
gle  about  the  details  of  some 
bills,  but  there  Is  no  question  in 
that  conceptually  the  package 
right' track— that  It  will  make 
ful  a  national  commitment  to 
opment  and  commercialization 
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By  Mr.  CASE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,   Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  encourage  great- 
er emphasis  on  the  production  and  con- 
servation of  energy  in  developing  coun- 
tries through  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  unconventional  energy  tech- 
nologies; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  help  meet  the  en- 
ergy problems  of  developing  countries, 
to  develop  markets  for  American  Indus- 
try, and  to  promote  the  development  in 
this  coimtry  of  nonconventional,  decen- 
tralized energy  technologies. 

Joining  with  me  In  sponsoring  this 
legislation  are  Senators  Humphrey,  Ken- 
nedy, MclNTYRE,  Leahy,  and  Heinz.  Our 
bill  Is  part  of  a  package  of  seven  bills 
being  introduced  In  the  Senate  today  by 
myself  and  other  Senators,  Including  the 
cosponsors  of  this  particular  bill. 

All  of  the  bills  are  designed  to  promote 
the  development  and  use  of  energy  con- 
servation, solar,  wind,  and  other  non- 
conventional,  decentralized  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  amends  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  establish  a 
cooperative  program  with  developing 
countries  to  stimulate  commercializa- 
tion of  small-scale  power  systems  that 
can  be  used  appropriately  In  developing 
countries. 

This  program  will  help  developing 
countries  reduce  their  dependence  on 
high-priced  imported  oil  and  centralized 
nuclear  energy  projects  that  can  be  dis- 
torted into  nuclear  weapons  projects. 

In  the  process,  it  will  develop  a  broader 
market  for  American  industry,  thereby 
encouraging  further  investment  in  these 
technologies  and  permitting  cost  reduc- 
tions through  automated  production 
lines. 

Our  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $10  million  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  a  series  of  re- 
gional studies,  to  be  carried  out  In  close 
cooperation  with  private  industry,  to  de- 
termine what  technologies  are  appro- 
priate to  the  climatic  conditions  and 
energy  needs  of  various  developing  coim- 
tries.  AID  also  is  directed  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  information  network 
which  American  industry  can  use  to 
determine  the  energy  needs  of  developing 
countries  and  developing  countries  can 
use  to  determine  technologies  available 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Finally,  our  bill  directs  AID  to  begin 
pilot  projects  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  types  of  projects  and  the  tech- 
nologies that  can  be  used  are  not  limited 
by  the  bill. 

The  program  could  encompass  the  use 
of  wind  machines  now  being  developed  by 
American  industry  to  pump  water  from 
the  shallow  water  tables  of  the  Sahel  to 
irrigate  the  desert.  Or  it  could  promote 
the  use  of  mass-produced  photovoltaic 
cells  to  power  television  sets  in  schools 
at   relatively   low   cost,   permitting   the 


viewing  of  educational  programs  carried 
by  communications  satellites. 

I  believe  this  is  an  Important  bill  and 
I  hope  that  It  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  810.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  I>aughters  of  the 
Confederacy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  18,  1977,  the  patent  on  the 
insignia  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  will  expire.  The  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  is  very 
anxious  to  have  this  patent  renewed  as  it 
is  very  proud  of  its  attractive  and  mean- 
ingful insignia. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  for 
this  fine  organization.  I  happen  to  be  an 
honorary  associate  member  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  am  familiar  with  the  outstanding 
work  that  It  has  rendered  for  our  coun- 
try over  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  date  November  8,  1898. 
being  patent  numbered  29,611,  which  is  the 
Insignia  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, which  was  renewed  and  extended 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  by  Public  Law 
Numbered  213.  eighty-eighth  Congress,  ap- 
proved December  18,  1963,  Is  hereby  renewed 
and  extended  for  an  additional  period  of 
fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being 
generally  known  as  the  insignia  of  the  Uiilted 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
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By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  Mr.  Curtis 
(for  himself) ,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr. 
Bartlett.    Mr.     Bumpers,    Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.    Gold  water.    Mr.    Hansen, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Helms,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr.    Mc- 
Clellan,     Mr.     McClure,     Mr. 
RoTH,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Talmadge,   Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.    Wallop,    Mr.   Young,   and 
Mr  ZoRiNSKY) : 
S.J.  Res.  26.  A  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  Federal   Government  to  end 
deficit  financing;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

END     DEFICIT     FINANCING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  Mr. 
Curtis,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
I  Introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  end  deficit 
financing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Curtis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Citrtis:  To  a  Pat-As 
You-Go    Constitutional   Amendment 

Today  I  introduce  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  require  the 


Federal  Government  to  end  deficit  financing 
and  go  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  have  been 
Informed  that  the  number  for  this  resolution 
wUl  be  S.J.  Res.  26.  I  offer  this  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  following  Senators  who  are 
cosponsors:  Senators  Allen,  Bartlett,  Bump- 
ers, Dole,  Eastland,  Garn,  Ooldwater,  Han- 
sen, Hatch,  Hatfield,  Helms,  Laxalt,  McCIel- 
lan,  McClure,  Roth,  Scott,  Stennis,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond.    Wallop.    Young,    and    Zorlnsky. 

This  resolution,  when  adopted,  would  put 
an  end  to  deficit  financing  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  In  times  of  war 
or  when  a  grave  national  emergency  has  been 
declared  by  Congress.  The  discipline  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  fiscal 
responsibility  is  essential  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  country  and  the  full  em- 
ploymnt  of  our  citizens.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  spending 
under  control  can  lead  to  very  serious  con- 
sequences. Disaster  is  not  too  harsh  a  word 
to  describe  what  oould  happen  if  we  continvie 
to  follow  the  course  that  we  have  followed 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  bad  only  one  balanced  budget 
since  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  that  was  In 
fiscal  1969. 

These  continuous  deficits  are  most  disturb- 
ing. They  were  disturbing  when  they 
amounted  to  $4,  $5,  or  $6  billion  a  year  or 
less.  Americans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  country  rightly  raise  the  ques- 
tion "where  are  we  headed?'"  This  question 
Is  especially  pertinent  when  we  find  that  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1975  exceeded  $45  billion 
and  the  deficit  for  1976  exceeded  $66  billion. 
The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1977  Is  estimated  as 
$681/2  billion  and  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1978,  which  will  begin  on  June  1  next,  is  be- 
ing estimated  at  as  much  tis  $70  billion,  and 
certain  members  of  the  Carter  transition 
team  have  been  talking  of  a  $75  billion 
deficit. 

Seldom  can  you  find  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  a  President  who  will  express  opposition  to 
a  balanced  budget.  The'r  ansv.-er  Is  "not  yet." 
There  Is  always  an  Impelling  reason  for  the 
claim  that  we  cannot  balance  the  budget 
now.  Advisors  to  Presidents  often  convince  a 
President  that  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced 
In  his  term,  but  when  they  get  through  with 
their  "fine  tuning"  it  will  be  balanced  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Then  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  we  start  all  over  again  with  a  new  take- 
off of  astronomical  deficits.  We  should  ask  the 
question  "where  will  It  end?" 

I  believe  that  a  great  boon  to  our  economy 
win  come  when  we  embark  on  a  continuous 
course  of  balancing  the  btidget.  If  everyone 
knew  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
its  finances  under  control  It  would  create 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  potential 
of  this  country  is  tremendous.  The  possibil- 
ities are  unlimited.  I  do  not  believe  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  self-government  are  fail- 
ing theories.  I  believe  that  the  future  can  be 
bright  if  we  reverse  that  trend  toward  totally 
uncontrollable  deficit  financing. 

Is  there  anything  more  conducive  to  Invest- 
ment and  the  providing  of  more  jobs  than 
the  sure  knowledge  that  the  government  In 
Washington  was  and  would  continue  to  follow 
a  responsible  course,  pay  bills  and  maintain 
the  value  of  Its  money? 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  continued 
deficit  financing  leads  to  Inflation.  Inflation 
is  a  cause  of  unemployment.  When  Inflation 
Is  rampant.  It  takes  all  of  the  Income  of  most 
of  our  citizens  to  provide  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 
In  the  absence  of  inflation,  wage  earners, 
farmers,  businessmen  and  professional  men 
have  sufficient  Income  to  buy  much  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  These  addi- 
tional purchases  whether  they  be  carpets, 
draperies,  radios,  TV's,  furniture,  new  houses, 
additions,  automobiles,  boats,  ski  equipment, 
pianos,  music  lessons  or  dental  services,  set 
In  motion  a  wide  range  of  activity.  It  means 
Jobs  for  more  people.  It  doesn't  take  a  size- 


able proportion  of  our  work  force  to  produce 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Full  employment 
can  only  come  when  the  people  can  buy  addi- 
tional Items,  including  luxuries.  Every  time 
there  is  an  article  sold,  it  means  that  some- 
one had  to  produce  the  raw  material,  some- 
one had  to  manufacture,  transport,  adver- 
tise, sell,  finance  and  insure  the  article.  All 
of  which  means  economic  activity  and  jobs 
for  Individuals  of  all  ages. 

Washington  is  infested  with  too  many  self- 
proclaimed  experts  who  hold  to  economic 
theories  that  are  erroneous.  These  Individuals 
assume  the  role  of  "fine  tuners."  They  believe 
that  if  they  can  add  to  the  Government 
spending,  increase  the  deficits  and  dissipate 
revenues,  somehow  at  some  future  date  busi- 
ness win  pick  up,  and  an  economic  Utopia  will 
be  reached,  and  the  budget  will  balance  It- 
self. They  overlook  many  factors,  including 
the  results  of  their  own  self-created  inflation 
and  the  record  of  Congress  In  always  voting 
more  expenditures.  The  "fine  tuners"  have  a 
very  bad  track  record.  Their  theories  haven't 
worked  and  the  record  is  clear.  These  would- 
be  experts  who  are  bent  on  fine  tuning  and 
managing  our  economy  should  Immediately 
be  replaced  with  Intelligent,  tough  budget 
balancers. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  start  now  to  ad- 
vance a  pay-as-you-go  constitutional  amend- 
ment. At  the  best  It  takes  several  years  to  get 
the  constitutionally  required  2,  3  vote  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  and  have  an  amend- 
ment ratified  by  a4ths  of  the  States.  This 
means  that  If  the  Senate  passes  this  resolu- 
tion in  this  Congress,  its  effective  date  will 
be  down  the  road  several  years,  .so  that  Con- 
gress wUl  have  to  comply  and  bring  the 
budget  into  balance. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  of  the  States 
have  constitutional  provisions  against  def- 
icit financing  and  the  creation  of  debt.  Thsy 
vary  as  to  form.  These  provisions  in  our  State 
constitutions  have  been  responsible  in  main- 
taining the  solvency  of  those  States.  We  need 
a  similar  discipline  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  resolution  being  Introduced  today  is 
a  ?imDle  and  workable  plan.  Yet  it  Is  firm  and 
effective.  It  mandates  the  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  every  year.  But  it  goes  fur- 
ther than  merely  declaring  for  a  balanced 
budget.  It  has  an  enforcing  prov'slon.  This 
amendment  provides  that  within  twenty  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Presi- 
dent Is  required  to  ascertain  If  there  Is  a 
deficit — If  so,  how  much?  The  President  is 
required  to  calculate  the  amount  of  surtax 
necessary  to  recoup  the  deficit  In  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  surtax  would  be  an  added 
percentage  tax  on  the  Income  tax  of  all  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  It  might  amount 
to  a  surtax  of  three  percent,  or  seven  per- 
cent or  twenty  percent,  whatever  the  ca.se 
might  be.  The  surtax  would  automatically 
go  Into  effect  for  the  coming  year.  The  I>resl- 
dent  would  not  be  empowered  to  Impose  the 
surtax;  the  surtax  would  go  In  automatically 
under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

Under  this  plan  the  people  of  the  country 
would  know  what  direction  we  are  headed 
and  the  Congress  would  know  It  also.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  wouldn't  like  an  an- 
nouncement made  on  or  about  the  20th  day 
of  October  that  a  surtax  would  have  to  be 
Imposed  on  Individuals  and  corporations  be- 
cause the  Congress  had  spent  too  much 
money.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
bring  about  the  necessary  discipline  which 
will  lead  to  a  balanced  budget.  Some  pro- 
grams can  be  eliminated;  others  can  be  post- 
poned. New  programs  will  be  looked  at  more 
realistically.  The  question  will  be  asked  of 
all  programs — are  they  necessary  or  merely 
desirable?  If  the  Congress  is  faced  with  the , 
choice  of  reduced  spending  or  increased 
taxe.s,  expenditures  will  be  reduced.  If  not, 
the  voters  have  a  remedy  at  the  ballot  box. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution so  that  we  couldn't  use  our  credit 


in  order  to  defend  ourselves  In  time  of  war.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  amend  our  Constitution 
so  that  our  country  could  not  meet  a  grave 
national  emergency  that  plagued  our  entire 
Nation.  Therefore,  the  resolution  provides 
that  upon  ^4  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  requirements  of  the  amendment 
could  be  set  aside  for  a  year  at  a  time  when- 
ever there  was  a  declaration  of  war  or  a 
finding  by  the  Congress  of  a  grave  national 
emergency.  If  the  war  or  an  emergency  ex- 
tended beyond  a  year,  there  would  be  another 
vote  every  year  if  the  requirements  of  the 
amendment  were  to  be  waived. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a  grave 
situation.  If  the  United  States  Government 
Is  to  return  to  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, it  will  require  courage  and  the  making 
of  some  hard  decisions.  There  is  no  easy  an- 
swer. I  believe  In  our  country  and  in  its 
future.  I  believe  that  the  rewards  that  will 
come  to  our  republic  if  we  regularly  balance 
the  budget  will  be  very  great.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  move  on  this  resolution  very  soon. 

halting    monetary    INIQtriTY    BY    A    BALANCED 
BVDCET 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  again  today 
with  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Curtis,  in  proposing  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  compelling  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  operate  under  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than 
securing  the  honor  and  credit  of  America 
by  keeping  the  value  of  its  money  strong. 
The  confidence  of  our  people  in  their 
currency  preserves  the  entire  American 
system  of  private  property  and  free  en- 
terprise. It  upholds  the  concept  that 
when  a  person  earns  something  and 
earns  it  fairly,  it  is  his  or  hers  to  keep 
and  no  one  can  arbitrarily  take  it  away. 

But  what  happens  If  the  Government 
fails  to  keep  the  value  of  its  money 
strong?  Private  property  is  wrecked.  The 
aged  will  find  their  savings  melting 
away.  The  earnings  of  workers  will 
dwindle  in  purchasing  power  before  they 
have  time  to  spend  what  they  make.  And 
confidence  in  the  Nation  would  depreci- 
ate among  the  outside  world,  as  fast  as 
our  currency  does  at  home. 

It  has  happened  to  us  before.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  remember  the  tribulations 
of  the  patriots  who  won  independence. 
Historians  will  recall  that  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  faced  an  overwhelming 
problem  of  paying  for  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. The  solution  Congress 
selected  was  printing  paper  money — as 
fast  and  for  as  long  as  the  people  would 
bear  it. 

Between  them,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
deluged  the  country  with  floods  of  un- 
backed money.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  majority  of  citizens  for  freedcm 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  this  finan- 
cial system  afloat  for  some  5  years.  But, 
finally,  in  1781  the  Continental  dollar 
expired  "without  a  sigh  or  a  groan." 

Providence  and  patriotism  saved  the 
day.  It  was  exactly  at  this  moment  that 
a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  by  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  In  addition, 
France  made  us  a  sizable  loan. 

The  lesson  is  that  it  can  happen  here. 
As  terrible  as  the  horrifying  example 
may  be  of  inflation  run  rampant  in 
post- World  War  I  Germany,  we  can  find 
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our  own  example  at  home.  1 1  the  words 
of  George  Washington,  the  crisis  of  "a 
great  and  accumulated  debt,  ruined  fi- 
nance, depreciated  money,  and  want  of 
credit,"  nearly  destroyed  t  ae  struggle 
for  independence. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upo  i  Washing- 
ton, nor  was  it  lost  upon  Tiomas  Jef- 
ferson. When  each  became  -espectively 
the  first  and  third  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  they  laborec  long  and 
hard  to  restore  public  faith  ii  i  the  dollar 
by  policies  of  strict  governm  ;ntal  econ- 
omy and  retirement  of  the  na  tional  debt. 
The  same  solution  should  be  obvious 
to  us  today.  With  a  national  debt  of  well 
over  $400  billion,  we  should  v&ke  up  to 
the  need  for  fiscal  responsibil  Ity. 

The  constitutional  amendn  lent  we  are 
sponsoring  today  would,  in  riy  opinion. 
do  just  that.  It  would  re!  tore  fiscal 
soundness  by  compelling  t  le  Federal 
Government  to  operate  on  a  r  ay-as-you- 
go  basis.  Instead  of  postponiig  the  day 
of  reckoning  to  an  unborn  generation, 
the  Government  would  be  directed  by  a 
constitutional  mandate  to  livi !  within  its 
expenses. 

The  proposal  would  restore  one  of  the 
original  principles  by  which  t  le  Framers 
assumed  future  generations  'i^ould  gov- 
ern the  affairs  of  their  country.  The 
Founding  Fathers  had  lean  ed  in  the 
hard  schooling  of  the  revolution  that  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  spend  more 
than  one  is  earning — without  going 
bankrupt.  This  truth  is  precisely  why  I 
see  disaster  unless  we  adopt  i  balanced 
budget  as  a  constitutional  requirement. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Curt  :s,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, as  a  cosponsor  of  his  resolution 
that  would  require  the  Feder  il  Govern- 
ment to  end  deficit  financing  and  go  to 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

I  would  like  to  commenl  Senator 
Curtis  for  his  efforts  to  keep  this  issue 
before  the  Senate  of  the  Un!:«d  States. 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  di;  tinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  over  he  danger 
that  continued  deficit  spending  poses  to 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States.  We,  as  a  nation,  jdst  cannot 
continue  to  spend  more  than  we  take 
in.  I  believe  that  It  is  in  tne  longrun 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States  for  us 
to  have  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

As  we  all  know,  professloiHal  econo- 
mists are  continuously  debating  the  pros 
and  cons  of  deficit  financing  imd  its  ef- 
fect on  unemployment,  interes  t  rates,  in- 
flation, capital  formation,  and 
local  government 
these  debates,  there  are  no 
swers.  However,  I  believe  that 
even  to  the  laymen,  that  there 
lunch."  There  will  always  come  a  day  of 
reckoning,  a  day  when  we  mist  pay  up. 

In  cases  when  we  choose 
finance"  a  program,  we  are  either  paying 
by  inflation  or  deferring  payn  ent  to  the 
future.  For  instance,  it  is  evide  nt  that  we 
are  today  paying  for  the  sociaj  programs 
initiated  in  the  midsixties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  bbthers  me. 
Inflation  redistributes  the  cos ;,  but  it  is 
still  paid  for  just  as  it  would  tiave  been 
with  increased  taxes.  Unf orti  nately,  in 
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expend!  tui-es.  From 
clear  an- 
it  is  clear, 
is  no  "free 


most  instances,  the  American 


;itizens  do 


not  realize  the  connection  between  deficit 
spending  and  inflation.  Nor  do  they 
realize  the  heavy  and  unfair  burden 
which  borrowing  places  on  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Govena- 
ment  should  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis  where  we  can  more  closely  asso- 
ciate the  costs  with  the  benefits.  Let  us 
put  the  choices  out  in  the  open  and  not 
hide  or  disguise  them  with  deficit  financ- 
ing. We  should  not  fool  ourselves,  and 
more  importantly,  we  have  no  right  to 
fool  our  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  restoring 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  extremely  important  to  the 
future  of  our  country,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  in- 
troduced regarding  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  feel  obliged  to  resort  to  legis- 
lation designed  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget  is  indicative  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

The  Federal  budget  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  piece  of  legislation  that 
the  Congress  enacts  each  year.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  represents  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  Americans,  it 
touches  all  of  our  lives  in  some  way.  We 
see  its  influence  on  our  State  and  local 
communities  and  a  multitude  of  pro- 
grams that  are  as  diverse  as  defense, 
health,  agriculture,  education,  and  taxes 
to  name  but  a  few. 

The  need  for  this  measure  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  39  of  the  last  47  years 
this  Nation  has  spent  more  money  than 
the  Federal  Treasury  received.  My  con- 
stituents and,  indeed,  Americans  across 
this  Nation  understand  that  they  as  in- 
dividuals cannot  spend  more  than  they 
earn  for  very  long  without  disastrous 
consequences.  They  do  not  understand 
how  the  Government  can  continue 
spending,  year  in  and  year  out.  more 
than  it  takes  in  in  revenues.  Whether 
an  individual  or  a  government  over- 
spends they  recognize  that  there  must 
be  a  day  of  reckoning  ahead. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  on  the 
need  to  establish  better  control  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  Federal  expenditures. 
But  unfortunately,  mere  recognition  of 
the  need  is  not  enough.  We  must  do  more. 
We  must  act  effectively  to  make  the 
balanced  budget  a  reality.  I  think  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  deserve  high 
marks  for  their  efforts  in  recent  years 
which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  and  the  new 
budget  process  which  has  been  utilized 
for  the  last  2  years.  It  seems  clear  that 
Federal  spending  and  the  deficits  would 
have  been  higher  and  the  economy  would 
be  in  worse  shape  than  now  but  for  the 
new  budget  process. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  more  can 
and  should  be  done  in  order  to  put  this 
Nation  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis.  I  believe 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 


tion which  is  the  aim  of  this  resolution 
being  introduced  today. 

Earlier,  I  indicated  that  the  Federal 
budget  touched  all  of  our  lives  and  vir- 
tually every  conceivable  activity  across 
the  land  in  some  way.  Thus,  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  Federal  budget 
is  obvious.  Unfortunately,  not  so  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  when  the  Federal  budget 
continues  to  run  big  deficits  it  tends  to 
flaw  many  of  the  other  programs  and  ac- 
tions which  are  dependent  upon  the 
budget. 

We  need  to  question  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  used  in  our  Nation's  ac- 
tivities today.  Instead  of  using  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  make  possible  those  pro- 
grams that  are  truly  necessary  to  meet 
our  Nation's  needs  there  are  too  many 
people  sitting  around  dreaming  up  pro- 
grams just  to  find  some  new  ways  to 
spend  money.  How  much  better  our  Na- 
tion would  be  served  if  this  imagination 
ond  energy  were  devoted  to  increasing 
fiscal  responsibility,  to  improving  the 
management,  of  the  Nation's  financial  af- 
fairs. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  about  living 
under  a  balanced  budget.  It  will  not  be 
r^asy,  but  I  believe  it  is  necessary.  Con- 
servation of  energy  is  a  popular  theme 
these  days.  However,  why  not  a  conser- 
vation pi'Ogram  covering  all  the  Nation's 
vital  resources — including  our  money. 
While  a  balanced  budget  will  require 
greater  individual  and  collective  disci- 
pline I  believe  such  a  system  is  a  neces- 
sity. We  cannot  afford  it  all.  We  must 
develop  priorities  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
meeting  the  Nation's  real  needs  I.  am 
persuaded  that  a  number  of  the  activ- 
ities and  items  for  which  the  taxpayer's 
money  is  spent  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  can  be  eliminated.  We  have 
some  unnecessary  programs  that  can  be 
cut.  We  can  operate  the  remaining  es- 
sential program  more  efficiently. 

Unfortunately  for  too  long  spending 
has  been  viewed  as  a  panacea  for  all  of 
our  problems.  Wh^n  we  do  not  have  a 
solution  we  tend  to  throw  money  at  the 
problem.  No  matter  what  the  ailment  the 
remedy  seems  to  have  become  one  of 
spending  more.  Whether  the  problem  is 
recession,  inflation,  stagflation  or  what- 
ever, the  usual  prescription  is  moro 
spending. 

I  believe  that  bringing  the  Federal 
budget  under  control  would  greatly  assist 
in  stabilizing  our  economy  and  lead 
toward  a  more  healthy,  viable  economy 
than  we  now  have.  Our  spendthrift  tac- 
tics have  led  to  loss  of  confidence  by 
Americans  and  by  others  around  the 
world. 

I  recognize  that  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget  overnight.  It  may  take  several 
years  to  achieve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  make  a  balanced  budget 
a  reality.  But  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  this  legislation  should  be  enacted 
early.  We  now  have  a  serious  problem 
with  nearly  8  million  people  unemployed. 
The  economy  is  operating  well  below 
capacity,  business  is  down  and  because 
people  are  not  working  the  flow  of  reve- 
nues into  the  Treasury  is  lacking.  We 
must  effectively  resolve  these  problems 
now  so  that  the  Nation  can  once  again 
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enjoy  economic  prosperity  which  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  America's  success. 

This  resolution  is  not  inconsistent  with 
acting  on  the  immediate  situation.  In 
fact  there  is  general  agreement  that  our 
current  economic  problems  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  if  not  nonexistent,  had 
the  Nation  lived  within  its  means  and 
balanced  the  budget  when  the  economy 
was  running  at  virtual  capacity  and 
times  were  prosperous.  Thus,  this  resolu- 
tion alms  to  structure  a  better  system 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  need  for  stop- 
gap action  which  has  become  all  too 
frequent  in  recent  years. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
believe  that  the  budget  can  be  balanced 
without  amending  the  Constitution  the 
facts  are,  as  indicated  earlier  in  my 
statement,  we  have  failed  to  do  that  in 
39  of  the  last  47  years.  Deficit  spending 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  it  has  be- 
come virtually  a  way  of  life  for  our  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  that  we  are  going  to  put  this  Nation 
back  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  so  that  the 
Nation  can  once  again  enjoy  true  eco- 
nomic prosperity  is  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Schmitt,  and 
Mr.  Gold  water)  : 
S.J.  Res.  27.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  terms  of  office  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  serve;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By   Mr.   DANFORTH    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Wal- 
lop,  Mr.   Schmitt,   Mr.   Haya- 
KAWA.  and  Mr.  Goldv/ater)  : 
S.J.  Res.  28.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  terms  of  office  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Danforth  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  re.solution 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  29.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  that  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  V/eek";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    FAMILY    WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  issue  an  an- 
nual proclamation  designating  the  week 
in  November  which  includes  Thanksgiv- 
ing as  "National  Family  Week."  The 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  simple:  It 
sets  aside  a  specific  time  each  year  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  family 


in  American  life  and  the  fundamental 
role  it  has  played  in  forming  the  values 
upon  which  the  Nation  is  foimded.  The 
resolution  picks  the  Thanksgiving 
week — a  time  when  families  tradition- 
ally gather — as  an  appropriate  time  to 
recognize  the  contributions  family  life 
has  made  to  our  shared  values  of  liberty, 
justice,  equality,  and  compassion. 

While  I  realize  many  people  are 
skeptical  about  a  proliferation  of  official 
holidays,  it  is  Important  to  remember 
that  National  Family  Week  is  not  com- 
mercial or  promotional.  Its  purpose  is 
not  to  encourage  sales  or  promote  festiv- 
ities. It  is  simply  a  way  of  encouraging 
people  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect, 
each  in  his  own  way,  about  the  role 
families  have  played  in  our  lives  and  in 
the  course  of  our  Nation. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
set  aside  some  time  for  a  celebration  of 
this  kind  over  the  past  few  years.  With 
the  strong  backing  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Family  Week,  and  the  Mormon  Church, 
both  the  92d  and  the  94th  Congress 
approved  resolutions  authorizing  Na- 
tional Family  Weeks.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, 22  Senators  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  measure.  This  support,  com- 
bined with  President  Carter's  desire  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  family 
in  American  life,  makes  this  year  the 
time  for  passage  of  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing National  Family  Week  on  an 
annual  basis.  I  hope  it  will  be  quickly 
enacted. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 
S.J.  Res.  30.  A  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing that  competition  is  reaffirmed  as  the 
best  means  of  serving  American  consum- 
ers' telecommunications  needs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
competttion    in    the    telecommunications 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
intrdouclng  a  resolution  reaffirming  the 
intent  manifested  by  Congress  in  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934 — that  com- 
petition in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry should  be  permitted  wherever  it 
serves  the  public  interest.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  do  so  because  of  the  current 
attempt  by  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  already  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  with  assets  of  $85  bil- 
lion, to  secure  congressional  support  for 
legislation  that  would  extend  its  monop- 
oly across  the  whole  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations field. 

As  I  discussed  at  length  In  my  Record 
statement  on  Friday,  February  4,  a  series 
of  recent  decisions  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommisJsion  has  authorized 
competition  in  two  small  areas  of  the 
telecommunications  Industry.  These  are 
the  provision  of  private  long-distance 
business  lines  and  the  market  for  termi- 
nal equipment — which  includes  tele- 
phone instruments,  multifacility  switch- 
boards, answering  machines,  call  divert- 
ers.  and  automatic  dialers.  After  de- 
tailed and  lengthy  investigations,  the 
FCC  held  that  full  and  fair  competition 
in  these  two  areas  would  be  publicly 
beneficial  and  would  not  cause  economic 


or  technical  harm  to  the  public  telephone 
network. 

As  a  result,  the  established  telephone 
industi-y — A.T.  &  T.  and  the  independent 
telephone  companies — now  competes 
with  a  number  of  new  suppliers  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  these  specialized 
services  and  equipment.  In  the  private 
line  field,  eight  specialized  carriers  now 
offer  interstate  microwave  or  satellite 
transmission  facilities  in  competition 
with  the  Bell  system's  own  private  line 
services.  Aljout  400  small  companies  out- 
side the  established  telephone  industry 
are  now  manufacturing  and  distributing 
a  wide  range  of  innovative  terminal 
equipment. 

Consumers  enjoy  major  benefits  from 
these  FCC  procompetitive  policies.  Many 
of  the  services  and  equipment  offered 
by  these  new  private  line  and  terminal 
equipment  companies  were  previously 
unavailable.  Greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  individual  needs,  with  products 
and  services  tailored  to  special  require- 
ments. Even  the  Bell  System's  customers 
have  benefited  from  the  new  competi- 
tion, with  A.T.  &  T.  becoming  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  market  and  offering  new 
products  and  services. 

In  its  docket  19129  decision  reported 
in  the  press  today,  the  FCC  has  again 
recognized  the  value  of  the  products  of- 
fered by  the  competitive  terminal  equip- 
ment companies  and  other  manufactur- 
ers of  telecommunications  equipment. 
A.T.  &  T.  has  been  asked  to  submit  pro- 
posals this  year  to  enable  these  firms  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  its  manu- 
facturing subsidiary  Western  Electric  in 
supplying  equipment  to  the  23  Bell  oper- 
ating comjjanies. 

The  impact  of  the  new  private  line 
and  terminal  equipment  companies  on 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  communi- 
cations services  and  equipment  available 
to  American  consumers  has  led  many 
observers  to  overlook  the  tiny  proportion 
of  telecommunications  industry  revenues 
they  account  for.  In  a  $35  billion  indus- 
try dominated  by  the  $29  billion  operat- 
ing revenues  of  the  Bell  System  and  the 
$5.5  billion  received  by  the  indep>endents, 
the  revenues  enjoyed  by  the  new  terminal 
equipment  suppliers  and  specialized  car- 
riers amount  to  less  than  $200  million. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  two 
limited  private  lines  and  terminal  equip- 
ment sectors  of  the  industry  are  the  only 
areas  that  the  FCC  has  opened  to  com- 
petition. The  public  telephone  network 
has  remained  a  regulated  monopoly,  pro- 
vided by  A.T.  &  T.  and  over  1,600  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  including 
many  small  rural  companies  whose  serv- 
ices are  made  possible  by  Government- 
supported  loans. 

■Rie  FCC's  concern  to  protect  that  mo- 
nopoly against  competition  has  been 
demonstrated  in  its  recent  decisions  re- 
jecting applications  for  two  new  special- 
ized carrier  services  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  too  similar  in  characteristics 
to  the  monopoly  long-distance  services. 

However,  the  established  telephone  in- 
dustry claims  that  the  FCC  decisions  in 
favor  of  competiton  in  the  terminal 
equipment  and  private-line  sectors 
represent  a  major  threat  to  the  basic 
telephone    network.    If    competition    Is 
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allowed  to  continue  in  thesi  i 
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powerful  argument  is  that 
represents  a  special  threat  to 
independent   telephone 
their  rural  subscribers 
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higher  cost  of  providing  telephone  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  competition  in  terminal 
equipment  and  private  lines  has  so  far 
had  any  harmful  effects  on  these  com- 
panies at  all. 

In  the  94th  Congress,  the  established 
industry  did  receive  extensive  lobbying 
support  from  the  National  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association,  which  repre- 
sents 240  small,  primarily  nonprofit, 
rural  independent  telephone  systems 
from  33  States. 

At  the  NTCA's  1977  annual  meeting 
held  last  week  in  Houston,  however,  its 
membership  pointedly  refrained  from 
endorsing  the  Consimier  Communica- 
tions Reform  Act,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  independents 
to  outlaw  competition  in  telecommuni- 
cations. Instead,  NTCA's  members 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that — 

There  Is  a  need  for  comprehensive  review 
by  the  Congress  of  domestic  telecommuni- 
cations policy  to  delineate  the  proper  roles 
of  competition  and  monopoly  and  protect 
the  consumer  as  well  as  the  Interests  of  the 
telecommunications  Industry  and  Its  com- 
petitors. 

It  is  true  that  inflation  and  large 
future  capital  requirements  may  place 
these  small  independent  companies  in  a 
more  vulnerable  position  than  other 
sectors  of  the  telephone  industry.  But, 
as  the  NTCA  resolution  implies,  It  is 
not  necessary  to  rid  the  entire  telecom- 
municatioris  industry  of  all  competition 
in  order  to  help  them. 

There  are  other,  more  appropriate 
ways  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
rural  subscriber,  as  last  week's  NTCA 
resolution  went  on  to  emphasize.  It  asked 
us  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  uniform  telephone  rates,  and  to 
the  contributions  that  long-distance  rev- 
enues make  to  support  the  local  exchange 
service  provided  by  the  small  indepen- 
dent companies. 

Here,  I  believe  we  should  begin  by  ex- 
amining how  to  safeguard  this  large 
revenue  contribution  the  small  inde- 
pendents receive  from  the  interstate  rev- 
enue pool — by  removing  terminal  equip- 
ment from  the  separations  process,  for 
example.  We  could  also  study  the  need 
for  further  Government  support  for  these 
small  companies,  perhaps  through  an  ex- 
tension of  REA  financing. 

Despite  the  weakness  of  its  arguments, 
the  established  industry  has  devoted 
massive  resources  to  reversing  the  FCC's 
procompetitive  policies.  After  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  courts,  it  is 
now  seeking  to  achieve  its  objectives 
through  passage  of  the  Bell  bill,  as  its 
misleadingly  titled  "Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act"  has  become 
known. 

Last  year  A.T.  &  T.  spent  over  $2.5  mil- 
lion lobbying  for  this  legislation  and  per- 
suaded a  substantial  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  to  introduce  it.  Again,  this 
year,  several  Senators  have  sponsored 
the  industry -written  bill,  S.  530,  and  it 
has  also  been  reintroduced  in  the  House. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  that  the 
issues  raised  by  this  special  interest  legis- 
lation affect  much  more  than  the  tele- 
phone industry.  By  placing  new  barriers 
in  the  way  of  competition  in  terminal 


equipment  and  private  lines,  and  "reaf- 
firming" the  monopoly  structure  of  the 
industry,  this  legislation  is  in  fact  asking 
us  to  place  our  dependence  on  one  cor- 
poration for  all  our  future  telecommuni- 
cations needs  It  does  so  at  a  time  of 
rapid  technological  advance  in  the  field 
which  may  bring  major  changes  in  our 
patterns  of  work  and  leisure. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  microwave 
and  satellites  for  high  speed  data  trans- 
mission, telecommunications  is  gradually 
converging  with  computers.  The  sophisti- 
cated data  communications  networks 
made  possible  by  these  changes  promise 
to  play  an  important  role  in  such  di- 
verse activities  as  governm.ent,  banking, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  health, 
.■ind  education. 

Developments  like  electronic  mail.  In- 
formation utility  banks,  electronic  shop- 
ping, and  home  and  office  information 
centers  offer  potentially  massive  energy 
savings  and  are  all  claimed  to  be  easily 
foreseeable.  How  we  deal  with  these  new 
information  systems  may  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  our  future  as  was  the  struggle 
of  an  earlier  generation  to  adapt  to  the 
transition  from  agriculture  to  industry. 
Our  future  public  policy  on  telecommu- 
nications will  play  a  critical  role. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  has 
proved  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  basis  for 
the  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
communications  in  the  1970's  and  a 
thorough  overhaul  to  redefine  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  area  is  long  overdue. 
We  must  continue  to  safeguard  low  rates 
and  high  quality  in  the  public  telephone 
network,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
problems  faced  by  the  small  independent 
companies.  We  also  now  have  a  new 
challenge  before  us — to  decide  how  to 
satisfy  the  widespread  service  demands 
created  by  technological  irmovations  in 
computers  and  communications  that 
have  taken  telecommunications  way  be- 
yond the  limited  technologies  of  40  years 
ago. 

By  proposing  a  virtual  single  corpo- 
ration monopoly  over  telecommunica- 
tions, the  Bell  bill  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers.  There  are  real  dangers 
to  individual  liberties  inherent  in  allow- 
ing any  one  entity  significant  control 
over  the  fiow  of  information  in  a  society. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
any  single  organization,  even  one  that 
provides  the  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world  can  guarantee  the  technological 
innovation,  diversification,  specializa- 
tion, adequate  capital  investment,  and 
efficiency  that  is  clearly  necessary  In 
such  a  vital  and  expanding  area  of  our 
economy. 

Numerous  industries  are  affected  by 
the  convergence  of  communications  and 
computers.  In  the  hearings  on  "Competi- 
tion in  the  Telephone  Industry"  held  last 
September  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  concern  about  the 
possible  effects  of  the  Bell  bill  was  voiced 
by  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc. — which  pro- 
vides the  airlines'  communication  serv- 
ices— Securities  Industry  Automation 
Corp. — the  data  processing  and  commu- 
nications subsidiary  of  the  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchanges — and  in  the 
evidence  submitted  by  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co, 
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This  supposedly  consumer-orientated 
measure  is  also  being  opposed  by  con- 
sumer groups.  Indeed,  the  Consumer 
Communications  Reform  Act  has  not  won 
the  support  of  any  consumer  bodies  at  all. 
A  resolution  passed  last  week  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  states : 

Under  present  governmental  processes, 
AT&T  and  other  telephone  corporations  have 
all  the  advantages  of  monopoly  with  inad- 
equate regulation. 

To  the  extent  that  no  natural  monopoly 
exists,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of 
competition.  Concurrently,  the  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  Improved  and  citizen  In- 
tervention encouraged,  promoted  and  facili- 
tated. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  should  not  be  enacted  since  it 
seeks  to  reverse  some  existing  FCC  precedents 
promoting  beneficial  competition,  and  does 
not  address  the  problems  of  regulatory 
failure,  citizen  access  and  the  communica- 
tion services  needs  of  the  average  consumer. 
CFA,  therefore,  opposes  the  "Bell  bill"  and 
any  other  legislation  incorporating  its  basic 
tenets. 

Another  consumer  group.  Congress 
Watch,  testified  against  the  bill  at 
the  hearings  held  by  the  House  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  introducing  the  procompetition 
joint  resolution  today  along  with  my  col- 
league, Senator  Metcalf. 

It  is  also  being  introduced  in  the  House 
by  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  Tim 
WiRTH,  along  with  Richard  Ottinger, 
Charles  Whalen,  and  other  Members.  It 
reaffirms  the  intent  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  competition  in  the  telecommu- 
nications industry  and  would  redress  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  substantial 
congressional  support  last  year  for  the 
Bell  bill.  For  the  possibility  that  com- 
petition will  be  legislated  out  of  the  tele- 
communications industry  has  confused 
and  intimidated  the  investors,  customers, 
suppliers,  and  employees  of  A.T.  &  T.'s 
competitors. 

The  joint  resolution  also  expresses  the 
strong  support  of  Congress  for  the  pro- 
competitive  actions  taken  by  the  FCC  and 
the  courts  during  the  past  decade.  In- 
stead of  establishing  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  monopoly,  our  starting  point  in 
the  debate  on  our  future  telecommunica- 
tions policy  should,  I  believe,  be  a  clear 
statement  by  Congress  that  consumers 
are  best  served  by  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry wherever  it  is  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  technically  feasible. 

It  is  our  general  experience  in  this 
country  that  consumers  gain  the  most 
benefits  from  an  unfettered  free  mar- 
ket. Apart  from  the  public  telephone  net- 
work which.  I  believe,  should  remain  a 
regulated  monopoly,  no  arguments  have 
so  far  been  presented  justifying  the  tele- 
communications industry  as  an  excep- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATSxmACA) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  27,  a  bill 


to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  outpatient 
dental  services  and  treatment  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  to  any  war 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  of  80  percent  or  more. 

S.    60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  60,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  the  special  dependency 
requirements  for  entitlement  to  hus- 
band's and  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fits, to  provide  benefits  for  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  and  to  make 
certain  other  changes  so  that  benefits 
for  husbands,  widowers,  and  fathers  will 
be  payable  on  the  same  basis  as  benefits 
for  wives,  widows,  and  mothers. 

S.    BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  80,  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  certain  rights  as  private 
citizens  in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation. 

S.    81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  81,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  persons,  who  have  in- 
nocently entered  into  a  legally  defective 
marriage  to  an  insured  individual  and 
have  lived  with  such  individual  as  his 
husband  or  wife  for  at  least  5  years,  shall 
be  treated,  for  benefit  purposes,  as  if  such 
marriage  had  been  legally  valid. 

6.     104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  104.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  inclusion  of  the  services  of 
licensed  registered  nurses  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 

S.  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  107,  to 
reform  veterans'  pensions. 

S.   123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  123,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
services  by  psychologists,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  127,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Armed 
Forces  to  continue  to  provide  certain 
special  educational  services  to  handi- 
capped dependents. 

S.  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  132,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  available  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  through  it  to  the  Queen's  Medi- 
cal Center  physical  facilities  not  needed 
by  the  Army  at  Fort  DeRussy.  Hawaii, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  men- 
tal health  clinic  in  such  facilities. 

6.  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  146,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  174,  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  196.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

S.    223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  223,  a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
proximate participation  by  professional 
registered  nurses  in  the  peer  review,  and 
related  activities  authorized  thereunder. 

S.    231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
231,  a  bill  to  require  that  skilled  nursing 
homes  furnishing  services  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  be  ade- 
quately equipped  with  wheelchairs  and 
other  appropriate  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

S.    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  Chief  of  the  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences  Corps  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
be  a  brigadier  general,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  233.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  greater  utilization  of  the 
professional  services  of  qualified  profes- 
sional psychiatric  nurses  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  234,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  programs  of  educational, 
employment,  and  other  assistance  to 
areas  with  heavy  concentrations  of  for- 
eign-bom persons. 

S.    256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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S.  256.  the  Natural  Gas  Ac 
of  1977. 


S.    29S 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Senator  from  North 
Helms),  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  were  added 
of  S.  256,  the  1977  amen(tments 
Natural  Gas  Act. 


Bentsen,  the 

Tower),  the 

Cjarolina     (Mr. 

from  Indiana 

IS  cosponsors 

to  the 


S.    368 


At  the  request  of   Mr. 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  amend  title  11  of  the  St)clal 
Act  to  provide  that  the 
surance  benefit  payable  thereunder 
married  widows  and  widow  trs 
reduced  on  account  of  the:  r 


INOUYE,   the 
Matsunaga) 
S.  368,  a  bill 
Security 
amount  of  in- 
to re- 
will  not  be 
remarriage. 


S.    3TS 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator   from    Utah    (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 


:  Jellmon,  the 
Garn)    was 
75,  to  amend 
Act. 


tie 


tor : 


HtMPHREY. 


S.   408 

At  his  own  request,  Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  title  5,  United  State:  i 
tend  certain  benefits  to  f orn  er 
of  county  committees  estsjbli; 
suant  to  section  8(b)   of 
servation  and  Domestic 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  _ 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islanc 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
bill  to  establish  a  National 
on  Neighborhoods. 

S.  459 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S 
authorize  reduced  air  fares 
elderly. 

8.  506 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from 
Leahy)  were  added  as 
506,  the  Wage  Supplement^ 
capped  Individuals  Act. 

S.  809 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator      from 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a 
S.  509,  a  bill  to  amend  th 
Substances  Act  so  as  to 
the  robbery  of  a  controllA 
from  a  registered  pharmac  r 

S.  832 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  title  XVIII  and  title 
Social    Security    Act   to 
greater   utilization   of  the 
services  of  qualified  clinical 
ers  in  the  medicare  and 
grams,   to   include 
community  mental  health 
neighborhood  health  center 
entities  which  may  be 
ers,  and  to  remove  the  specia  I 


Helms  was 
408.  a  bill  to 
Code,  to  ex- 
employees 
shed  pur- 
Soil  Con- 
Allotment  Act, 


PpOXMIRE,   the 

(Mr.  Pell) 

of  S.  417,  a 

Commission 


Pennsylv  inia 


make 


outpatient 
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Amendments 


Chu!  icH,  the  Sen- 

Welcher)  was 

159,  a  bill  to 

youth  and 


the 

RiEGLEl 

Vehnont.    (Mr. 

of  S. 

for  Handi- 


(  Hr. 


cosj  onsors 


I  Church,   the 

(Mr. 

:osponsor  to 

Controlled 

unlawful 

substance 


Inou  YE,  the  Sen- 

MATiUNACA)    was 

'32,  a  bill  to 
XIX  of  the 

prbvide  for  a 
professional 
social  work- 

m  ;dicaid 


pro- 

services, 

centers,  and 

among  the 

qualified  provid- 

limitations 


which  are  presently  imposed  on  coverage 
of  psychiatric  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII 
and  title  XIX. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  551,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  persons  injured 
by  certain  criminal  acts  and  omissions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.      594 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  594,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  order 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
any  of  certain  countries  as  eligible  for 
the  tariff  preferences  extended  to  devel- 
oping countries  under  title  V  of  such  act 
if  the  President  determines  that  such 
designation  is  in  the  national  economic 
interest. 

S.      597 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  597,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

S.      602 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Hathaway)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  602,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1977. 

S.      807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  607,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

S.      617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  CHAMPUS  program  provided 
for  under  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  that  the  services  of 
a  qualified  professional  psychiatric  nurse 
may  be  provided  under  such  program 
without  a  requirement  that  such  serv- 
ices be  specified  by  a  physician. 

S.    618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  CHAMPUS  program  provided 
for  under  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  that  the  services 
of  a  licensed  registered  nurse  may  be 
provided  under  such  program  without  a 
requirement  that  such  services  be  speci- 
fied by  a  physician. 

S.    671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)    was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  671,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

S.    672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  672,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  procurement  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  of 
existing  solar  energy  devices  for  use  in 
Government  buildings. 

8.    708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  payment  for  rural  health 
clinic  services. 

8.    720 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  720,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Nutrition  Information  and 
Education  Act  of  1977. 

S.    740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leah),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  740.  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

S.    744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
744,  a  bill  to  restore  public  accountability 
for  decisions  affecting  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials. 

8.  746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  746 
to  provide  emergency  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  for  the  1977  crops. 

amendment    no.    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  40,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  11, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional district  court  judges. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  94— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  INTERNATIONAL  COOPER- 
ATION TO  CURB  NUCLEAR  PRO- 
LIFERATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Eagleton)  submitted  the 
following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  94 

Resolved, 

Whereas  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  poses  a  grave  threat  to  con- 
tinued international  progress  toward  world 
peace  and  development; 


Whereas  the  detonation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives, even  by  developing  countries,  under- 
scores the  urgency  of  this  threat; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  committed  the 
United  States  "not  In  any  way  to  assist,  en- 
courage, or  Induce  any  nonnuclear  weapons 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  .  .  ."; 

Whereas  nonnuclear  weapons  states  agreed 
to  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  to  accept 
International  safeguards  to  prevent  "diver- 
sion of  nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses 
to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo- 
.sive  devices"; 

Whereas  the  proposed  transfer  of  nuclear 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  facilities  to 
nonnuclear  weapons  states  enhances  their 
ability  to  construct  nuclear  weapons; 

Whereas  the  accumulation  of  spent  reactor 
fuel,  containing  potential  weapons-grade 
material,  under  the  sovereign  control  of  non- 
nuclear  weapons  states  raises  Immediate 
dangers  of  further  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation; 

Whereas  the  continued  Indigenous  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  facilities  (Including  re- 
processing and  enrichment)  beyond  the 
reach  of  existing  international  controls  em- 
phasizes the  Imperative  need  to  increase  the 
scope,  comprehensiveness,  and  etTectlveness 
of  international  .safeguards  and  other  con- 
trols on   the  use  of  nuclear  technology; 

Whereas  international  efforts  to  control 
proliferation  historically  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  world  nuclear  development,  and, 

Whereas  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  more 
concerted  United  States  leadership  to  raise 
international  awareness  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  proliferation  threat  and  to  seek  effec- 
tive international  action  to  curb  prolifera- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  commends  the  rresident  of  the  United 
States  for  his  stated  intentions  to  give  dip- 
lomatic priority  to  the  pursuit  of  non- 
proliferation  measures; 

(b)  endorses  and  strongly  supports  active 
consultations  and  negotiations  with  world 
leaders  on  the  highest  level — 

(1)  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  facilities  and  other- 
wise discourage  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 

(2)  to  achieve  universal  acceptance  of  In- 
ternational safeguards  on  all  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities,  as  well  as  to  seek  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  improve  the  packaging 
and  handling  of  high  level  wastes  and  to 
provide  for  international  storage  of  pluto- 
nium,  spent  reactor  fuel,  and  other  sensitive 
nuclear  materials; 

(3)  to  explore  possible  international  ar- 
rangements for  the  provision  of  nuclear  fuel 
Fervlces  to  help  meet  the  legitimate  energy 
needs  of  cooperating  states; 

(4)  to  reach  agreement  on  sanctions  to  be 
applied  against  any  nation  which  seeks  to 
acqvilre  a  nuclear  explosives  option;  and, 

(5)  to  strengthen  the  safeguards  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 

and, 

(c)  shall  act  promptly  on  legislation  to 
enact  a  clear  statement  of  goals  for  United 
States  non-proliferation  policy  providing 
guidance  and  supp)ort  to  the.se  Presidential 
diplomatic  initiatives,  and  to  establish  a 
clear  statutory  framework  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  United  States 
nuclear  export  policy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  14  years 
ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  warned 
of  "the  new  face  of  war."  He  said: 


Total  war  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when 
great  powers  can  maintain  large  and  rela- 
tively invulnerable  forces  and  refuse  to  sur- 
render without  resort  to  those  forces.  It 
makes  no  sense  In  an  age  when  a  single  nu- 
clear weapon  contains  almost  ten  times  the 
explosive  force  delivered  by  all  of  the  allied 
air  forces  In  the  Second  World  War.  It  makes 
no  sense  In  an  age  when  the  deadly  poisons 
produced  by  a  nuclear  exchange  would  be 
carried  by  wind  and  water  and  soil  and  seed 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe  and  to  gener- 
ations yet  unborn. 

These  words  remain  as  poignant  to- 
day as  in  1963.  The  urgency  with  which 
President  Kennedy  pleaded  for  a  "strat- 
egy of  peace"  rather  than  annihilation 
has  not  lost  its  meaning.  If  anything,  the 
dangers  have  grown,  for  we  now  stand 
at  the  threshold  to  an  era  of  unexpected 
energy  demands  likely  to  sow  the  Earth 
with  nuclear  reactors — each  one  of  which 
could  become  the  parent  of  new-born 
bombs. 

Whether  or  not  a  system  of  global 
birth  control  can  be  devised  and  imposed 
upon  this  lethal  parenthood  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly  our  record  so  far  is 
lamentable.  We  have  faced  several  major 
opportunities  to  harness  the  atom,  and 
each  time  we  have  failed.  Cats,  we  pre- 
tend, have  nine  lives:  but  I  have  never 
heard  that  claim  made  for  civilization. 

Today,  as  President  Carter  has  said: 

.  . .  the  hour  Is  too  late  for  business  as 
usual,  for  politics  as  usual,  or  for  diplomacy 
as  usual.  An  alliance  for  survival  Is  needed — 
transcending  regions  and  Ideologies — If  we 
are  to  assure  mankind  a  safe  passage  to  the 
twenty-first  century. 

For  now  we  confront  the  worst  peril 
yet  in  the  unhappy  historj'  of  man 
against  the  bomb.  Tremendous  are  the 
pressures  that  stimulate  the  spread  of 
nuclear  reactors  across  the  Earth.  The 
energy  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  virtually 
every  nation  reaches  out  for  its  own  re- 
actors to  generate  electricity.  A  multi- 
billion-dollar  market  summons  eager 
salesmen  from  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Canada,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  other  supplier 
nations.  The  lure  of  enormous  profits  be- 
comes overriding,  and  considerations  of 
arms  control  and  environmental  safety — 
even  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  itself — 
gives  way. 

Said  Adlai  Stevenson  in  1952: 
We  will  never  be  able  to  release  the  power 
of  the  atom  to  build,  unless  we  are  able  to 
restrain  its  power  to  destroy. 

We  face  the  same  dilemma  today. 
How  can  these  nuclear  reactors  produce 
their  electricity  and  still  be  harnessed  to 
the  ends  of  peace? 

Some  believe  it  is  already  too  late.  Not 
long  ago,  a  distinguished  panel  of  scien- 
tific experts  concluded  that  "nuclear  war 
in  some  form  is  likely  before  the  end  of 
this  centui-y,  and  will  probably  occur  as 
the  direct  result  of  a  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear powers  and  weaponry." 

Clearly,  a  dramatic  act  of  leadership 
by  the  United  States  is  called  for — not 
a  Utopian  dream.  Schemes  to  change  hu- 
man nature  have  not  worked  well  in  the 
past,  and  we  shall  never  quell  the  human 


appetite  for  profit  and  power.  Instead, 
we  must  pursue  plans  that  have  some 
chance  in  the  real  world.  It  will  be  difiQ- 
cult,  but  not  impossible.  As  President 
Kennedy  said  in  1963,  "Our  problems  are 
manmade;  therefore,  they  can  be  solved 
by  man." 

What  are  the  elements  that  might  fur- 
nish us  with  a  solution?  We  must  begin 
by  recognizing  the  mutuality  of  interests 
among  nations  able  to  supply  nuclear 
reactors  and  those  desiring  to  purchase 
them.  The  suppliers  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  developing  uniform  interna- 
tional controls  to  prevent  diversion  of 
reactor  fuels  into  bomb  building. 

As  long  as  unrestricted  competition  for 
these  multiblllion-dollar  sales  contin- 
ues to  govern,  the  buyers — not  the  sell- 
ers— will  set  the  terms.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  for  years  in  conventional 
arms  sales.  In  1952,  our  international 
arms  sales  amounted  to  $300  million;  to- 
day, they  have  soared  to  an  estimated 
$20  billion  in  this  last  year  alone.  Not 
that  we  wished  to  fill  Asian  countries 
with  huge  stockpiles  of  weapons;  not 
that  we  believed  the  infiammatory  Mid- 
dle East  was  a  good  place  for  mountains 
of  missiles  and  tanks;  but  because  we 
reasoned  that  others  would  sell  the 
weapons  if  we  did  not. 

The  United  States  has  become  muni- 
tions maker  of  the  world,  selling  the 
means  for  new  wars  on  almost  every  con- 
tinent, always  with  the  justification:  "If 
we  don't,  the  Ru.ssians,  the  French,  the 
English,  or  somebody  else  will."  So,  for 
the  profit,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
political  leverage,  we  do  it. 

And  so  it  is  with  nuclear  reactors,  too. 
Already,  we  are  introducing  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  equipment  into  the  tension 
areas  of  the  world,  under  the  guise  that 
"if  we  don't  others  will" — the  universal 
excuse  for  doing  wrong.  We  have  as- 
sisted South  Korea.  Iran,  Taiwan,  and 
India,  among  others,  with  so-called 
peaceful  nuclear  progiams  only  to  find 
the  Koreans  and  Iranians  striving  to  buy 
reprocessing  plants  from  European  sup- 
pliers; Taiwan  developing  stockpiles  of 
Plutonium  diverted  from  her  reactors; 
and  India  setting  off  a  nuclear  explosion. 
Within  weeks  of  the  Indian  blast.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  promised  first  Egypt,  then 
Israel,  to  help  expand  their  nuclear  en- 
ergy programs  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
inflamed  Middle  East.  And  last  May  an 
American  firm  applied  for  a  license  to 
introduce  reactors  into  South  Africa,  at 
the  tip  of  another  continent  seething 
with  unrest. 

This  terrifying  trend  must  be  stopped 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Legislation  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  controls  on  nuclear 
sales  abroad  testifies  to  the  growing  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  over  this  chain 
reaction. 

But  the  lessons  of  the  past  demon- 
strate that  the  passage  of  national  legis- 
lation, however  well  intended,  will  fall 
short  of  the  mark  in  the  absence  of  an 
international  accord  to  tame  the  atom. 
We,  ourselves,  soon  will  disregard  our 
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own  standards  if  other  suprjlier 
keep  offering  the  carrot  of 
cycles,  in  order  to  make  luc 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  utrhost 
tance  that  the  United  States 
self  to  an  active  nonprolif  er  ition 
and  take  the  lead  in  estab  ishing 
safeguards  that  would  promot  e 
security  while  giving  all  Statfs 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
It  is  absolutely  vital  for  our 
work  with  others  to  formula 
wide  safeguard  system  for 
while  there  is  still  time. 
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In  a  spirit  of  support  for 

the  new  administration  to  achiev 

important   goals,   I   join 

Percy  of  Illinois  to  submit 

on  nuclear  proliferation.  We 

by  several  cosponsors: 

SON,  Bath,  Biden,  Brook, 

Cranston,    Eagleton,    Gleni  r 

Hatfield,     Heinz,     HuMPHRqv 

Kennedy,  Leahy,  Matsunaga, 

Metcalf.  Metzenbaum,   Pell 

RiEGLE,  Stevenson,  and  ZoRiNfeKY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion which  Senator  Church  and  I  are 

submitting  today  with  the 

of  several  of  our  colleagues  dedls 

of  the  most  pressing  problems 

United   States  and   the  w 

nuclear  proliferation. 
During  the  94th  Congress 

hours  were  devoted  to  the  tasl : 

ing  new  ground  with  legislat: 

mulate  a  coherent  U.S.  policy 

Including   strengthened 

controls  and  a  call  for  new 

initiatives.  Although  no  final 

taken  on  this  legislation. 

efforts  did  contribute  to  a  new 

of  the  problem. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be 

are  to  have  any  hope  of  bringii^g 

ation  under  control.  Prompt 
tlon  on  this  resolution  will  helj) 

that  effort. 

The   resolution   notes   the 
and  urgency  of  the  proliferatfcn 
pointing  out  the   grave   dange 
cent  developments  in  nonnuclei  ir 
states — including   th°  spread 
tive  nuclear  enrichment  and 
technology,  the  accumulatior 
reactor  fuel  containing  potential 
ons-grade    material,     and 
movement  in  many  nations 
capability  to  produce  nuclear 
devices  beyond  the  reach  of 
ternational  controls. 

Three  central  points  lie  at 
of   the   resolution.    First,    thai 
greatly  encouraged  by  Presidei^t 
efforts  to  give  this  issue  the 
priority  which  it  requires,  including 
versations  between  Vice  Presiqent 
DALE  and  numerous  world 
the  continuing  bilateral  discu^ions 

Second,  it  urges  the  Presideit 
tinue  to  pursue  this  issue  on 
levels.  If  the  United  States 
suade  other  nations  to  adhere 
edented  controls  in  order  to 
international  imperative,  we  nlust 
by  conveying  the  great  Importajice 
we  attach  to  the  issue. 

Finally,   the   resolution  ex 
intention  of  the  Congress  to 
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in  the  95th  Congress  on  comprehensive 
legislation  to  establish  a  clear  U.S.  policy 
on  proliferation.  The  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  much  of  this  effort  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives, not  through  legislation.  How- 
ever, it  does  note  the  very  important 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  act  in  those 
areas  where  legislation  is  appropriate 
and  to  provide  guidance  and  support  to 
the  President's  diplomatic  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  want  to  act  promptly  on  this 
resolution  as  a  signal  to  the  world  that 
we  strongly  endorse  the  efforts  of  our 
President  to  seek  an  answer  to  this  stag- 
gering problem,  and  as  a  signal  to  our 
President  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
present  him  with  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion in  this  session  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INLAND   NAVIGATION   IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF   1977— S.   712 

amendment    no.    44 

^Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously during  today's  session,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  "the  Inland 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of  1977." 
A  description  of  that  bill  to  authorize  the 
reconstruction  of  locks  and  dam  26  and 
impose  a  national  system  of  waterway 
user  charges  can  be  found  at  another  lo- 
cation in  the  Record.  That  bill  essen- 
tially consists  of  two  sections  from  last 
year's  omnibus  bill,  sections  that  I  helped 
to  write. 

But  as  I  have  worked  on  this  subject, 
it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  an  alter- 
native approach  needed  consideration 
during  our  hearings  this  year.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  today  introducing 
this  amendment  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  problems  associated  with  locks 
and  dam  26.  This  amendment  establishes 
a  user  fee  at  locks  and  dam  26,  and  only 
at  that  facility,  and  it  bases  the  fee  solely 
on  the  costs  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  of 
construction  locks  and  dam  26. 

Our  Nation  confronts  in  the  years 
ahead  the  challenge  of  a  major  recon- 
struction of  the  inland  waterway  system. 
There  are  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  will  run  to  several  billions  of 
dollars.  As  I  have  explained  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  on  many  previous  occasions,  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  full  Federal 
subsidy  is  fair  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  I  believe  that  it  subverts  a  rational 
and  cost-effective  national  transporta- 
tion policy.  Stated  simply,  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  to  continue  to  give  the 
barge  operators  a  totally  free  ride. 

The  approach  of  this  amendment  may 
overcome  some  of  the  arguments,  how- 
ever incorrect,  that  last  year's  commit- 
tee bill  would  have  imposed  burdens 
unequally.  This  alternative  approach 
would  say  that  any  components  of  the 
system  now  in  existence,  or  actually 
under  construction,  shall  be  finished  and 
will  be  operated  and  maintained  for  free 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

But   when    the   Federal   Government 


begins  construction  of  a  new  major 
navigational  project  or  begins  major 
rehabilitation  on  an  older  one,  it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  impose  a 
charge  that  recovers  that  capital  cost, 
with  Government-rate  interest,  over  the 
life  of  the  project.  This  approach  antici- 
pates that  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  provide  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  those  projects  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  waterway  industry.  This 
approach  has  one  further  benefit,  I  be- 
heve.  For  the  first  time,  it  will  give  real 
assurance  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  real 
need  for  a  particular  waterway  "im- 
provement." It  will  lessen  the  danger 
that  projects  will  float  along  on  inflated 
"benefits,"  because  the  potential  users 
will  no  longer  lobby  for  the  gold  plate, 
since  they  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
corps  will  build  what  is  needed,  and  no 
more. 

This  approach,  I  would  note  in  clos- 
ing, is  very  similar  to  that  now  utilized 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
Federal  agencies  in  requiring  that  the 
users  of  hydroelectric  power  and  munic- 
ipal water  and  irrigation  water  agree  to 
repay  the  full  Federal  cost  of  those  bene- 
fits over  the  life  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  44 
On  page  7,  line  9,  Insert  the  following  and 
renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly: 
"Sec.  6(a)  In  order  to  promote  greater 
equity  among  all  modes  of  transportation 
and  to  demonstrate  more  effectively  the  eco- 
nomic  benefits  for  the  project  authorized  by 
Section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  institute  a 
lockuse  fee  at  such  project,  under  the  terms 
of  subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 

•'(b)  Following  public  hearings  and  not 
later  than  15  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  final  regulations  for 
the  lock-use  fee  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  fee  shall  be  set  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  recover  the  full  cost  to 
the  Federal  government  of  the  project  au- 
thorized by  Section  1  of  this  Act,  together 
with  a  rate  of  interest  that  is  based  on  the 
yield  of  Federal  long-term  obligations,  over 
the  life  of  the  project.  Such  fee  shall  vary 
ac-ording  to  tonnages,  value  of  cargo,  or  such 
other  factor  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  equitable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  fees  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  Section  shall  become  effective  on  Jan- 
vary  1,  1979,  or  90  days  following  the  initia- 
tion of  construction  on  the  project  author- 
ized under  Section  1  of  thh  Act.  whichever 
occurs  later.  During  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, fees  shall  be  set  so  no  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  final  Federal  cost  will  have 
been  recovered  when  the  new  project  Is 
onened  to  traffic,  with  the  remainder  to  be 
recovered  in  equal  Installments  durln?  the 
Fuccesding  50  years,  or  the  estimated  life  of 
the  prolect.  whichever  is  the  le«ser.  Such  fees 
shall  be  adjusted  annually  to  reflect  any 
variation  in  receiot";  greater  or  lesser  than 
had.  been  anticipated. 

■'(d)  Each  commercial  user  of  Locks  and 
Dam  26  shall  pay  the  fee  authorized  by  this 
Portinn  Drlor  to  transit  of  Locks  and  Dam  26 
Tho  Secretary  shall  prohibit  transit  of  such 
lock  to  any  commercial  vessel  that  falls  to 
make  such  payment. 
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"(e)  In  establishing  and  revising  the  fee 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  allow, 
as  an  offset  or  deduction  the  payment  of  any 
Federal  tax.  Including  a  tax  on  fuels,  that 
may  be  Imposed  on  commercial  vessels  using 
the  Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  general  waterway  user  charge  that 
may  be  enacted  subsequent  to  enactment  of 
this  Act." 


DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 1 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    45    THROUGH    51 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  Refen-ed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  series 
of  amendments  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  All  of  these  amendments  proposed 
are  constitutional  amendments,  and  they 
are  designed  to  be  submitted  under  the 
same  resolution  that  would  submit  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  amendment. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  to  have  a  separate 
resolution  on  each  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  One  resolution  can 
submit  a  series  of  amendments,  each  one 
going  out  to  the  States  under  the  resolu- 
tion and  be  acted  on  separately  by  the 
State  legislature. 

And  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  that 
the  amendment  must  be  adopted  within 
7  years  from  its  submission. 

If  these  amendments  are  agreed  to  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  if  one 
or  more  of  them  are  agreed  to.  the  res- 
olution submitting  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  amend- 
ment would  contain  such  amendments  as 
Congress  might  agree  to  and  would  be 
submitted  in  the  Senate  in  such  manner 
as  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  might 
submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Of  course,  it 
would  then  be  subject  to  amendment  and 
debate  here  on  the  floor. 

The  first  amendment  that  I  am  going 
to  prooose  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  1  is  an  amendment  that  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  assigned  to  any 
public  school  or  public  school  system  on 
the  basis  of  race.  That  would  be  an  anti- 
busing  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  next  amendment  I  am  prooos- 
ing — and  it  would  be  my  understanding 
that  these  amendments  would  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  where  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  is  being  considered — 
would  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  definite  terms 
of  office  for  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  the  dis- 
trict courts,  providing  for  8-year  terms 
for  Supreme  Court  Justices,  6-year 
terms  for  courts  of  appeal,  and  6-year 
terms  for  district  Federal  judges,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  district 
judges,  under  the  amendment,  would  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  district 
wherein  they  might  serve. 


As  to  the  election  it  would  have  no 
affect  on  the  manner  of  selection  of  the 
district  judges.  They  are  already  ap- 
pointed for  life  and  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  election  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  It  would  apply  to  the  length 
of  term  of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  and 
the  fact  that  they  would  be  appointed 
for  8-year  terms.  They,  of  course,  would 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  if  the  then 
sitting  President  saw  fit  to  reappoint 
them. 

The  next  amendment  I  am  proposing 
as  an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  prayer,  voluntary, 
nondenominational  prayer  or  medita- 
tion, in  public  schools  or  other  public 
buildings  which  are  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

I  might  say  this  amendment  was  voted 
here  in  the  Senate  on  one  occasion, 
though  the  amendment  at  that  time,  to 
which  it  was  attached,  did  not  pass  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  acted  upon  favorably 
here  in  the  Senate. 

The  next  amendment  would  be  a  right 
to  life  constitutional  amendment. 

The  next  amendment  would  be  an 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget 
by  our  National  Government,  some- 
thing that  both  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Ford 
in  the  recent  Presidential  election  prom- 
ised they  would  see  the  Nation  had  dur- 
ing the  4-year  period  which  we  entered 
upon  on  January  20.  This  would  make 
that  not  just  a  campaign  promise  but  a 
reality.  I  have  two  amendments  of  that 
nature,  wording  the  issue  somewhat 
differently. 

The  next  amendment  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  that  our  Chief 
Executives,  our  Presidents,  sometimes 
face  when  they  leave  office  in  that  fre- 
quently they  are  young  men — John  F. 
Kennedy  would  have  been  still  in  his 
40's,  I  believe,  or  early  50's,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term  had  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  for  two  terms — but 
their  talents  and  their  abilities  are  not 
called  upon  by  the  Nation  to  be  put  to 
use  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation.  Some- 
times they  speak;  sometimes  they  do 
nothing  but  have  a   proposed  vacation. 

I  think  it  might  be  well,  and  this 
amendment  would  advance  the  idea,  of 
providing  that  any  person  who  shall 
become  President  of  the  United  States 
after  ratification  of  this  article  shall, 
upon  leaving  office  as  President,  and  upon 
certifying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
his  desire  so  to  do  and  taking  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  for  a  U.S.  Senator, 
become  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  Nation 
at  large.  The  term  of  office  of  such  Sen- 
ator from  the  Nation  at  large  shall  be  for 
a  single  term  of  6  years  dating  from  the 
next  preceding  January  3  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  he  shall  have  left  office 
as  President. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  coextensive 
with  the  Senate  term  rather  than  a  Pres- 
idential term. 

Such  Senator  from  the  Nation  at  large 
shall  have  one  vote  in  the  Senate  except 
that  he  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  Senate  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  wise  provision. 


to  provide  that  he  could  not  vote  on  the 
organization  of  the  Senate.  That  would 
be  done  by  the  100  Senators. 

Except  for  that  he  shall  otherwise 
have  the  same  duties,  responsibilities, 
rights  and  privileges  as  other  Senators, 
but  he  shall  not  be  paid  a  salary. 

The  chances  are  he  would  possibly 
have  legislative  retirement  and  Presiden- 
tial retirement  and  would  not  need  an 
additional  salary.  He  would  have  the 
right  to  have  an  office,  staff  allowance, 
and  other  emoluents  of  office.  This 
would  not  apply  to  anyone  except  those 
who  were  elected  after  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  if  the  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted and  is  sent  out  to  be  ratified  by 
three-quarters  of  the  States,  it  would 
take  several  years  at  best  to  be  ratified. 
The  chances  are  it  would  not  apply  to 
the  person  who  might  be  elected  in  No- 
vember of  1980,  though  it  could  theoreti- 
cally apply  to  that  person.  It  would  ap- 
ply to  all  persons  elected  subsequent  to 
that.  It  would  give  retiring  Presidents 
a  6-year  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  having 
all  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Senator,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  vote  on  the  organization 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
that  they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coMMrrrEE  ok  rules  and  administration 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  at  10  a.m..  in  room 
301  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration will  hold  an  open  meeting  to  or- 
ganize the  committee  and  adopt  com- 
mittee nUes  for  the  95th  Congress. 

Immediately  following  that  meeting 
the  committee  will  commence  open  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Resolution  5  and  other 
resolutions  relating  to  Senate  Rule  XXn 
which  were  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  January  4  with  instructions 
to  report  back  not  sooner  than  60  nor 
more  than  90  days,  a  period  ending  on 
April  4. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  Senators  de- 
siring to  testify  or  submit  statements  for 
the  record  would  notify  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  telephoning  Miss  Peggy  L. 
Parrish  at  extension  4-0281. 

LIBRARY   SERVICES  AND   CONSTRUCTION   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to 
add  the  names  of  Senators  Randolph, 
Williams,  and  Hathaway  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  602,  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  Amendments  of  1977.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  working  with  them  on  this 
effort. 

In  regard  to  the  bill,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  we  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
libraries  in  Washington  on  March  9.  We 
hope  to  follow  this  hearing  with  two 
others,  one  each  in  New  York  and  in 
Providence.  The  Providence  hearing  will 
be  held  on  March  19.  and  the  hear- 
ing in  New  York  will  be  held  near  that 
date. 
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BUDGET  FOR  EDUCj  iTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presidert.  President 
Carter  has  submitted  h  s  proposed 
budget  for  education  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  I  view  It  with  mixed  emotions — 
it  is  neither  as  disastrous  f<»r  education 
as  was  widely  rumored  prio  ■  to  its  sub- 
mission, nor  as  favorable  as  one  who  Is 
deeply  interested  in  our  Niition's  edu- 
cational system  could  have  hoped. 

The  previous  administrati  )n  proposed 
deep     slashes     in    education     funding. 
President  Carter  has,  in  ma;t  cases,  re- 
stored program  funding  requ  «ts  to  their 
existing  levels,   thereby   asi  urlng    that 
vitally  needed  educational  lervlces  not 
be  drastically  reduced.  However,  I  am 
disappointed  that  this  is  all  ;hat  he  has 
done  in  his  budget  requests.  1  Jy  reinstat- 
ing the  status  quo,  dollar  fo:  dollar,  he 
has    failed    to    take    into    a;count    the 
ravages  of  inflation.  His  1978  dollars  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  the  sane  level  of 
educational  services  and  ma  ;erlals  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  wi  re  able  to 
purchase  with  their  1977  dollars.  I  in- 
tend,   as    chairman    of    the    Education 
Subcommittee,  to  do  what  I  can  to  in- 
sure that   increased   levels    )f   funding 
are  attained,  so   that  ongo  ng   educa- 
tional programs  do  not  suffer. 

In  two  significant  areas,  President 
Carter  has  proposed  substantial  in- 
creases— title  I  of  the  Elemi  ntary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  an<  the  basic 
educational  opportunity  gran  program. 
I  commend  him  for  his  wisdon  and  com- 
passion in  targeting  additional  funds  on 
these  two  programs. 

Title  I  is  our  largest  progi  am  of  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
focused  on  the  disadvantaged  who  need 
additional  educational  attention  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  their  classmatjs.  For  the 
E>ast  10  years,  title  I  spending  per  pupil 
has  increased  at  only  three  cuarters  of 
the  rate  of  spending  per  pu  ill  for  all 
other  children.  The  increase  oi  $350  mil- 
lion proposed  by  President  Ciirter,  put- 
ting the  total  appropriation   -equest  at 
$2,635  billion  for  fiscal  year  19'  8,  will  cut 
that  expenditure  gap  in  half.  Ii  i  addition, 
it  will  allow  needy  children  wl  Jo  are  not 
currently  enrolled  in  title  I  pr  ograms  to 
participate  in  these  remedial  programs. 
The   Basic    Educational   Ojiportunity 
Grant  program,  of  which  I  wai  the  prin- 
cipal author  in  1972,  provides  the  foun- 
dation of  student  financial  assistance  for 
postsecondary  education  for  al  students. 
It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  higher 
education  should  be  available  o  all  who 
seek  it  and  can  benefit  from  11 ,  not  lim- 
ited to  the  privileged  few  who  can  af- 
ford it.  For  the  past  2  years,  thi-  program 
has  been  fully  funded,  with  the  Jnaxlmum 
grant  of  $1,400.  In  the  Educatioh  Amend- 
ments of  1976,  the  Congress  raised  the 
grant  celling  to  $1,800,  In  recopiltlon  of 
splraling  college  costs.  The  leve  \  of  $2,316 
billion  proposed  by  President  C  arter  will 
allow  for  a  maximum  grant  of  $1,600  for 
the  academic  year  1978-79.  M.^hlle  this 
does  not  take  the  full  step  toward  full 
funding  of  the  program,  as  I  w  auld  have 


hoped,  it  represents  a  major  improve- 
ment over  the  request  of  the  prior  admin- 
istration, which  would  have  left  grants 
at  $1,400  or  less. 

Under  the  budget  level  proposed  by 
President  Carter,  basic  grants  will  be 
available  for  the  first  time  to  some  half- 
million  students  from  families  with  in- 
comes in  the  $13,000-$17,000  range. 
These  families,  as  well  as  those  from 
lower  Income  brackets,  are  being  increas- 
ingly squeezed  by  rising  college  costs. 
Finally,  grant  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able for  their  children,  a  result  I  have 
worked  for  for  years.  I  am  pleased  that 
President  Carter  has  taken  a  partial  step 
toward  our  ultimate  goal  of  an  $1,800 
ceiling  on  grants;  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  to  attain  that  goal. 

Two  budget  decisions  made  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  distress  me,  and  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  reconsider  them.  The 
first  is  his  decision  not  to  request  any 
new  funds  for  the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  program.  This  loan  program 
has  been  a  basic  source  of  student  sup- 
port since  Its  enactment  In  1958.  Low  In- 
terest loans  have  been  available  to  needy 
students  through  their  colleges.  Many 
of  these  students  could  probably  not 
have  obtained  similar  loans  through 
banks. 

In  the  January /February  1977  issue  of 
Today's  Education,  then  President-elect 
Carter  noted  "many  who  attend  college 
face  tuition  Increases  at  the  same  time 
they  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  grants  and 
loans."  Unless  this  decision  is  reversed, 
students  will  find  it  even  more  difficult — 
if  not  impossible — to  find  loan  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation. 

The  other  decision  which  I  believe  to 
be  misguided  involves  the  impact  aid 
program.  This  is  the  program  which 
compensates  communities  for  the  finan- 
cial drain  on  their  tax  base  and  educa- 
tional system  due  to  the  presence  of 
Federal  employees  and  military  person- 
nel in  the  school  district. 

I  am  aware  that  a  succession  of  Presi- 
dents, begirming  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, have  sought  to  curtail  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  reform  its  operation.  For 
that  reason,  the  Congress  rewrote  the 
legislation  in  1974  to  make  the  Federal 
payments  more  accurately  reflect  the  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  burden  on  school  dis- 
tricts. Now,  through  his  budget  request. 
President  Carter  seeks  to  undo  every- 
thing that  we  accomplished. 

Districts  across  the  country  have 
planned  their  school  budgets  and  set 
their  tax  levies  In  anticipation  of  their 
entitlement  for  impact  aid.  Slashing  pro- 
gram appropriations  in  half,  as  the 
President  proposes,  could  severely  harm 
educational  programs  in  a  large  number 
of  school  districts. 

Of  special  concern  to  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  to  a  number 
of  other  States,  is  the  President's  failure 
to  request  funding  for  a  number  of  hold 
harmless  provisions  In  the  law  which  are 
designed  to  cushion  the  effect  of  the  re- 
forms enacted  in  1974  bv  gradually 
decreasing  a  district's  entitlement.  One 
of  these  provisions  deals  with  communi- 


ties which  formerly  had  military  instal- 
lations whose  children  were  educated  in 
public  schools.  When  these  bases  were 
closed,  the  children  remained,  but  they 
were  no  longer  counted  for  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  funding.  The  potential  im- 
pact on  these  school  districts'  budgets 
was  catastrophic.  As  a  result,  the  phase- 
down  was  enacted,  to  enable  these  com- 
munities to  gradually  increase  their 
school  revenues  to  make  up  the  slack 
caused  by  the  Federal  puUout,  If  this 
hold  harmless,  as  well  as  others,  is  not 
funded,  many  school  districts  in  my  State 
will  suffer  severely. 

One  final  note  of  disappointment  con- 
cerning these  two  adverse  budget  deci- 
sions— both  of  them  violate  the  law  that 
is  now  on  the  books.  The  law  requires 
that  the  national  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram be  funded  at  the  level  of  at  least 
$286  million  before  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram can  be  funded.  President  Carter's 
budget  ignores  this  requirement. 

Similarly,  the  law  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  impact  aid  for  children  whose 
parents  reside  on  non-Federal  property 
and  in  public  housing,  as  well  as  for 
those  whose  parents  reside  on  Federal 
property.  President  Carter's  budget  ig- 
nores this  requirement. 

We  have  been  through  too  many  years 
when  the  law  has  been  Ignored  or  winked 
at.  I  regret  that  President  Carter  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  trap  by 
adopting  two  of  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  the  previous  administration.  I 
sincerely  hope  that,  upon  reflection,  he 
will  reverse  his  earlier  decision  to  go 
along  with  reduced  budget  levels,  and 
will  instead  support  adequate  levels  of 
funding  for  loans  and  impact  aid,  in  con- 
formity with  the  statutes  authorizing 
these  programs. 


ELECTRONICS    PRODUCTION :     THE 
NEW  AMERICAN  INDIAN  CRAFT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Keith  L.  Fay,  visiting  professor  of  mar- 
keting at  the  American  University  School 
of  Business  Administration,  and  the  au- 
thor of  nimierous  publications,  papers, 
and  articles  on  the  marketing  industry, 
has  recently  completed  an  article  en- 
titled "Electronics  Production,  the  New 
American  Indian  Craft — a  way  to  better 
economic  opportunities"  which  relates 
how  and  the  instances  in  which  the  man- 
ual dexterity  and  keen  eyesight  of  Native 
Americans  has  been  applied  to  develop 
economic  opportunities  for  Indian  Tribes 
and  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electronics  Production — The  New  Ameri- 
can Indian  Craft  (a  Way  to  Better  Eco- 
nomic OppoRTUNrriES) 

(By  Dr.  Keith  L.  Fay) 
Historically  the  American  Indian  people 
have  been  noted  for  their  artistic  ability  and 
their  craftsmanship  In  handmaklng  Jewelry, 
blankets,  and  magnificent  beadwork.  These 
abilities  have  now  been  turned  to  more  mod- 
ern endeavors  today.  More  and  more  Indian 
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people  are  learning  to  apply  their  skills  to 
the  manufacturing  of  electronics  equipment 
and  components. 

While  not  every  Indian  has  all  of  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  an  Immediately  employ- 
able person  In  this  Industry,  the  native  man- 
ual dexterity  and  keen  eyesight  of  the  Indian 
people  make  them  excellent  workers  for  the 
assembly  of  tiny  electronic  components.  In 
the  words  of  one  such  individual,  a  member 
of  the  Hldatsu  Tribe  of  North  Dakota,  "The 
teachings  oi"  my  early  youth  in  the  making 
of  pottery  and  bead  and  qulllwcrk,  which 
demand  patience  and  attention  to  detail  In 
order  to  complete  the  Job,  gave  me  steady 
hands.  This  helped  me  prepare  for  work  in 
electronics  assembly.  Now  I'm  working  and 
earning  good  money." 

The  opportunity  for  gainful  employment 
has  been  the  desire  of  most  Indians  for 
many  years.  The  way  to  better  living  condi- 
tions is  through  better  Job  opportunities. 

Tlie  lack  of  permanent  Job  opportunities 
In  reservation  areas  has  long  been  recognized, 
by  both  tribal  officials  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  economic  development  specialists,  as 
a  major  deterrent  to  the  improvement  of 
living  conditions  on  many  of  America's  Fed- 
eral Indian  reservations.  On  some  reserva- 
tions, less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  available 
labor  force  is  currently  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  On  others,  the  only  employment 
available  in  the  past  has  been  In  agriculture, 
in  extractive  industry  such  as  mining,  lum- 
bering, or  fishing,  or  in  arts  and  crafts 
pursuits.' 

During  the  past  several  years,  significant 
advances  in  Improving  employment  oppor- 
tunities have  been  made  by  many  tribes. 
Through  the  combined  efforts  of  tribal  lead- 
ers and  industrial  development  specialists  of 
the  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  leaders  of 
electronics  firms,  several  tribes  have  located 
electronic  production  facilities  on  their  res- 
ervations. The  plants  offer  employment  to 
several  hundred  Indians,  with  facilities  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  fifteen-person  work  force 
to  one  which  employed  over  1,000  Indian  em- 
ployees. Operation  of  the  firms  varies  from 
complete  Indian  ownership  and  management 
to  an  Indian-owned  facility  leased  to  a  na- 
tional manufacturer  who  supervises  opera- 
tions, often  using  Indian  managers  and 
foremen. 

The  number  of  electronics  firms  operating 
in  reservation  areas  precludes  a  discussion 
of  each  firm.  However,  by  using  a  representa- 
tive sample,  one  can  see  the  effect  the  elec- 
tronics industry  has  had  on  alleviating  em- 
ployment problems  on  reservations.  One  can 
also  see  how  well  the  Indian  people  have 
adapted  to  this  new  craft.  Several  firms  and 
their  histories  are  presented  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  firms  are:  Fairchlld  Semiconductor 
Division,  Fairchlld  Camera  and  Instrument 
Company;  General  Dynamics  Corporation: 
Nothrup  Dakota  Inc.;  The  Turtle  Mountain 
Corporation;  and  the  Warm  Springs  Assem- 
bly Plant,  and  Omnl-Lab,  Inc.  which  is  no 
longer  operational. 

FAIRCHILD    semiconductor    DI\^SION 

The  Initial  contact  with  Fairchlld  was 
made  In  July,  1964,  by  Mr.  John  Zachry, 
Indvistrial  Development  Specialist,  Los  An- 
geles Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  induce 
Fairchlld  to  locate  part  of  their  electronics 
production  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

The  officials  of  Fairchlld  visited  many  res- 
ervations and  held  discussions  with  several 
tribal  groups  before  the  company  decided  to 
locate  a  branch  plant  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion near  Shlprock,  New  Mexico.  The  plant 
was  to  be  used  for  the  assembly  of  silicon 
transistors.  The  Industrial  development  agen- 
cies of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  city 
of  Farmlngton  played  a  major  part  in  dem- 
onstrating to  Fairchlld  the  value  of  a  New 
Mexico   location,    and   the   tribe   convinced 


the  company  that  Shlprock  should  be  the 
site  for  the  plant.  Company  officials  were 
also  convinced  that  the  Navajo  people  were 
particularly  suited  for  the  type  of  work  en- 
tailed in  the  production  of  transistors. 

The  Shlprock  site  was  selected  by  the  tribe 
as  a  part  of  the  tribal  endeavor  to  create  an 
indvistrial  complex  In  an  area  that  in  the 
past  had  been  solely  agricultural  in  nature. 
The  Navajo  Tribe,  long  aware  of  the  needs 
of  Us  people,'  especially  regvilar  employment, 
was  establishing  vigorous  economic  and  man- 
power development  programs  to  assist  tribal 
members  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Falrchild's  new  plant  on  the  reser- 
vation was  expected  to  contribute  substan- 
tially to  that  goal. 

The  company  operated  In  temporary  qvtar- 
ters  In  the  Shlprock  community  until  the 
tribe  completed  the  construction  of  new 
plant  facilities.  The  plant  constructed  was 
a  modern  33,600  square  foot  building,  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  $844,000,  Including  fix- 
tures and  facilities.  It  was  built  using  tribal 
funds  with  a  healthy  assist  ($463,000)  from 
the  newly  formed  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA),  Department  of  Com- 
merce, In  the  form  of  a  business  loan,  which 
Is  being  repaid  by  the  tribe. 

The  plant  Is  designed  and  equipped  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  number  of  American 
Indian  workers  (1500-2000)  ever  employed 
on  a  single  private  payroll.  The  work  force 
increased  from  50  Indians  to  about  900  In- 
dians In  1973,  with  a  high  of  1,130  in   1969. 

The  firm  consistently  had  a  labor  force 
made  up  of  97  percent  Indian  workers.  These 
Navajo  workers  established  production  and 
Job  attendance  records  that  compared  fa- 
vorably with  Fairchlld  operations  In  other 
locations  In  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  The  e.-nployee  turnover  decreased 
from  8.8  percent  In  1966  to  3.4  percent  In 
1973;  absenteeism  decreased  from  5.5  per- 
cent in  1966  to  4.2  percent  in  1973.  The  plant 
was  forced  to  close  in  1974  when  a  group  of 
militant  Indians  (not  members  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe)  of  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM)  took  possession  of  the  plant.  Negoti- 
ations are   underway  to  re-open   the   plant. 

The  employment  record  at  Fairchlld  was 
an  obvious  refutation  of  the  old  cliche  about 
the  inability  of  Indians  to  work  at  steady 
Jobs.  Another  myth  was  exploded:  with  30 
of  the  35  production  supervisors  being  In- 
dian, one  can  no  longer  say  that  Indians 
are  reluctant  to  accept  supervisory  positions 
In  Indian-staffed  plants  becaxise  of  cultural 
hang-ups  over  directing  and  giving  orders 
to  other  Indians. 

The  creation  of  added  employment  oppor- 
tunities caused  an  Influx  of  workers  Into 
the  Shlprock  area.  This  creat<d  a  housing 
shortage  which  must  be  alleviated.  The  con- 
struction of  new  housing  created  further 
employment  for  Indians  residing  on  the  res- 
ervation. 

Electronic  assembly  production  usually 
has  more  female-oriented  employment  than 
male;  and  In  an  area  of  general  unemploy- 
ment, having  women  as  breadwinners  of  the 
family  created  some  special  types  of  social 
problems.  To  combat  these  problems.  Fair- 
child  brought  In  new  production  techniques 
more  suited  to  male  aptitudes,  and  even- 
tually Intended  to  employ  400  men  as  a 
part  of   the   regular   work   force. 

The  Introduction  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment normally  stimulates  service  type 
enterprises  In  an  area.  The  Navajo  Tribal 
leaders  project  that.  In  response  to  the  regu- 
lar payroll,  an  additional  350  to  400  service 
type  Jobs  were  created,  at  least  50  percent 
of  these  Jobs  were  filled  by  males. 

If  success  of  this  facility  were  to  be  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  providing  Jobs  for  those 
who  have  had  no  Jobs  and  those  Jobs  can 
keep  them  on  their  own  lands,  or  in  their 
own  communities,  among  their  own  people, 
and  with  the  way  of  life  they  know  best. 


then  the  Fairchlld  plant  can  'ic  considered 
to  have  been  a  success. 

With  the  closing  of  the  plant  800  skilled 
electronics  employees  became  unemployed. 
However,  these  people  will  undoubtedly  re- 
enter the  employment  stream  as  highly 
skilled  technicians  rather  than  as  artisans 
learning  a  new  craft.  They  will  be  valuable 
to  any  manufacturing  electronics  equipment. 

In  addition  to  Fairchlld,  the  Navajo  Tribe 
ha:;  another  well-established  firm.  General 
Dynamics  Corporation,  located  on  Its  reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona.  This  elec- 
tronics operation  has  also  been  instrumental 
In  relieving  Indian  employment  problems  and 
providing  better  economic  opportunities  to 
Navajo  people. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

Early  In  1967,  negotiations  between  the 
Navajo  Tribal  leaders  and  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation,  a  major  manufacturer 
of  electronic  equipment,  were  started  with 
the  assistance  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In- 
dustrial development  specialists  from  the 
Washington  and  Navajo  area  offices.  The  firm 
had  need  for  additional  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities, while  the  tribe  had  unemployed  peo- 
ple who  could  be  trained  In  the  manufactur- 
ing of  electronic  parts. 

The  operation  of  General  Dynamics  actual- 
ly started  in  the  summer  of  1967,  when  six 
General  Dynamics  supervisors  and  30  local 
Navajo  trainees  activated  the  enterprise  In  a 
former  food  distribution  center  which  has 
been  known  locally  as  the  "old  Commissary." 
The  training  in  the  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona, 
project  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of 
company  personnel.  During  this  training 
period,  the  tribal  officials  were  preparing  a 
permanent  site  for  the  enterprise. 

On  November  14,  1967,  Raymond  Nakal, 
then  tribal  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
dedicated  a  new  26,000  square  foot,  air-con- 
ditioned plant  located  on  a  five-acre  plot  of 
land  In  the  Fort  Defiance  Industrial  Park. 
The  building,  costing  $800,000  was  built  by 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Design  and  Construction 
Department  and  was  the  first  major  Indus- 
trial establishment  in  the  Fort  Defiance  are^. 
The  building,  constructed  with  tribal  funds. 
wa.'-.  lea-sed  by  General  Dynamics  on  a  long- 
term  basis  from  the  tribe. 

The  Bureau  provided  an  Initial  $260,000 
on-the-job  training  (OJT)  funding  to  train 
the  Indians  for  employment  In  the  newly 
constructed  facility.  Prospective  employees 
were  given  an  Initial  six-week  training  pro- 
gram, where  they  were  taught  soldering, 
welding,  and  other  aspects  of  electronics  pro- 
duction. The  training  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Arizona  Employment 
Security  Commission  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  and  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program  (CEP). 

When  the  trainees  completed  training  and 
met  General  Dynamics  requirements,  they 
were  given  certifications  and  placed  with  the 
company  as  on-the-job  trainees.  During  this 
period,  the  trainees  received  coaching  and  in- 
struction in  advanced  production  procedures. 
Sup>ervlsors  In  the  Navajo  facility  gave  in- 
structions while  the  trainees  were  actually 
working  on  production  units,  thereby  making 
the  Indians  productive  employees  even  while 
in  training. 

By  December  1969  the  initial  30  Indian  em- 
ployees grew  to  a  staff  of  225  (92  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force).  Fifteen  of  these  in- 
dividuals were  now  working  in  a  supervisory 
capacity.  The  employment  of  Indians  was 
steady,  but  the  slowdown  In  the  electronics 
industry  was  felt  at  Fort  Defiance  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  The  employment  of 
Indians  dropped  to  137  in  December  of  1970, 
and  by  December  31,  1973,  only  83  were  em- 
ployed at  the  plant.  However,  this  constituted 
90  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  At  this 
time  some  88  Indians  are  employed  in  the 
plant. 
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This  plant,  a  different  form  ol 
type  development,  came  about 
nated  effort  of  the   tribal 
reau's   development   specialists, 
people-oriented     firm,     Tektronix 
manufacturer    of    oscilloscopes, 
Beaverton,  Oregon. 

The   initial    contact   with 
made  by  members  of  the  tribe's 
Industrial  Development  Committee 
tempt  to  provide  year-round 
women  who  were  for  the  most  pa 
part-time  or  sea.sonal  employme  at 
potato   harvesting    and    packln 
was  Interested  In  the  developmelit 
sembly  operation  and  agreed  to 
idea  If  the  tribe  could  provide 
for  such  an  operation. 

The  tribal  committee  passed 
setting    up    the    enterprise 
$10,000  of  tribal  funds  to  be  usee 
a  building  which  had  formerly 
as  a  tribal  rehabilitation  center 
plant  was  fitted  with  the 
ment,  proper  heating,  air 
lighting.  The  plant  became 
In  1969,  although  several  Indians 
In  training  prior  to  the  official 
facility. 

Since  oscilloscopes  are  highly 
Instruments  that  plot  a  graph 
events,  and  Tektronix,  Inc.,  Is 
leading  manufacturers  of  these 
vices,  and  the  firm  emphasizes 
trol.  Therefore,  training  was  a 
tant  factor  in  establishing  the 
plant. 

The  company  provided  free 
lected  Indian  manager  nominees 
who  were  to  be  used  to  train  othe  • 
Warm  Springs.  The  original 
Miller,  plant  manager,  and  two 
ers  were  trained  at  the  Beaverto 
for  six  weeks,  learning  the  varioi  s 
component  assembly. 

The  Indian  women  employed 
have  shown  exceptional  dexterity 
ness  in  the  assembly  of  componer  ts 
ment  has  grown  from  the  Initial 
ers  to  twenty-three.  Tektronix 
have  reported  the  quality  of  the 
cellent,  with  deliveries  being  ma4e 
fore  schedule. 

Tribal  leaders  are  not  looking 
as  their  sole  source  of  contlnuin  j 
They  are  hoping  that  since  the 
has  shown  It  has  a  skilled  worV 
is    dependable,    well-trained 
and  has  the  potential  to  expand 
be  able  to  attract  contracts  with 
panies,  and  is  aclvely  seeking 
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This  plant  has  been  managed  by  an  Indian 
manager  since  Its  Inception,  and  salaries  have 
been  based  on  a  $1.50  per  standard  labor 
hour.  Introduced  by  Tektronix  In  the  original 
contract,  which  guaranteed  the  tribe  400 
hours  of  work  per  week  at  $4.50  per  standard 
hour  of  production  or  $93,600  of  Income  per 
year  for  Indians.  This  employment  has  been 
generated  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

At  this  writing,  the  firm  Is  preparing  to 
expand  its  operation  and  build  a  new  plant. 
Negotiations  are  under  way  with  several 
firms,  and  there  Is  every  expactatlon  that 
the  employment  will  double  In  tho  very  near 
future. 

A  more  recently  opened  firm  started  opera- 
tions In  what  is  considered  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely Isolated  area  of  the  United  States 
where  little  if  any  manufacturing  had  ever 
taken  plrce.  This  plant,  Northrup  Dakota 
Inc.,  opened  In  New  Town,  North  Dakota. 

NORTHRUP   DAKOTA   INC. 

During  the  late  1960's,  Northrup  Corpora- 
tion did  an  extensive  study  of  several  geo- 
giaphlcal  locations  to  determine  the  avail- 
ability of  facilities  and  a  labor  pool  which 
could  be  used  to  produce  electronics  and  air- 
craft Items  such  as  harness  and  table  as- 
semblies, and  circuit  boards.  New  Town  sat- 
isfied all  of  the  requirements,  particularly 
the  availability  of  a  labor  pool  which  would 
be  trained  readily. 

The  United  tribes  of  the  Hldatsa,  Mandan, 
and  Arlkara  Indian  Nation  reside  in  and 
around  New  Town  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Res- 
ervation. Northrup  Dakota  currently  employs 
a  large  number  of  Indian  people  from  the 
reservation.  These  people  have  been  found  to 
be  easily  trained  and  highly  adapted  to  em- 
ployment in  electronics  production. 

Indlan~>  are  being  employed  in  a  variety  of 
activities  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
manual  dexterity.  Activities  such  as  assem- 
bling of  printed  circuit  boards,  harness 
boards,  and  wound  components,  particularly 
small  transformers,  are  conducted  predom- 
Inently  by  the  Indian  employees. 

The  adaptability,  the  Indian  people  to  the 
needs  of  Northrup  has  led  to  economic  advan- 
tages for  both;  the  Indian  people  are  offered 
an  opportunity  to  raise  their  living  standards 
through  wage  earnings,  Northrup  has  a  high- 
ly skilled  labor  force  located  In  the  United 
States  rather  than  a  foreign  land  yet  enjoys 
a  competitive  advantage  comparable  to  a 
forrlgn  operation. 

While  the  majority  of  the  electronics  firms 
locating  operations  In  reservation  areas  have 
been  successful  In  attracting  Indian  workers 
and  remaining  in  operation,  not  all  have  had 
the  same  degree  of  success.  In  one  Instance, 
a  firm  has  gone  defunct  because  of  the  lack 
of  market  demand  for  Its  products. 

OMNI-LAB,    INC. 

Omnl-Lab,  Inc.,  aC  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tronic educational  devices,  negotiated  for  the 
lease  of  an  unused  school  facility  located  at 
New  Post  Indian  Community  on  the  Lac 
Courte  OreiUes  Reservation,  Wisconsin.  The 
firm  remodeled  the  building  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  manufacturing  operations.  The  con- 
tact for  the  lease  of  the  building  had  been 
made  through  field  representatives  of  the 
Bureau's  Branch  of  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Development. 

The  company  Immediately  applied  for  sup- 
port from  the  Bureau  in  attaining  an  OJT 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $13,000,  to  be  used 
In  training  an  initial  labor  force  of  20  per- 
sons. The  purpose  of  the  initial  training  was 
to  make  employees  proficient  In  the  assem- 
bly, wiring,  and  soldering  of  electrical- 
mechanical  switching  equipment,  cabinet- 
making — the  making  of  cabinets  out  of  ply- 
wood and  formica — and  sheet  metal  fabrica- 
tion. The  training  was  planned  to  begin  In 
July  of  1966. 


By  June  29,  the  Bureau  had  cleared  the  ap- 
plication, and  Omnl-Lab  became  No.  4  on  the 
priority  list  for  funding  out  of  fiscal  year  1967 
funds.  However,  later  (August,  1966)  Omnl- 
Lab,  Inc.,  indicated  a  preference  for  the  Wis- 
consin Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
program  and  elected  to  enter  Into  It.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  program  included  funding  for 
both  Indian  and  non-Indian  employees.  The 
Bureau  offered  no  objections  to  this  change. 
Omnl-Lab  was  deleted  from  the  OJT 
program, 

»  •  »  *  ♦ 

(volume-to-value  ratio)  Inherent  to  elec- 
tronics manufacturing  makes  It  possible  for 
firms  to  locate  In  seml-lsolated  areas  and  still 
remain  competitive  In  markets.  Transporta- 
tion costs  are  not  e.xorbltant;  thus,  a  highly 
labor-intensive  Industry  can  profit  through 
use  of  skilled  Indian  laborers. 

Many  firms  now  operating  In  overseas  fa- 
cilities might  well  find  It  advantageous  to  lo- 
cate on  Indian  reservations.  Having  produc- 
tion capacity  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservations,  companies  can  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  Indian  unemployment  as  well  as 
have  access  to  a  highly  trainable  work  force 
located  much  closer  to  sources  of  supply  and 
markets. 

With  the  current  world  economic  situation 
leading  toward  higher  costs  for  overseas  pro- 
duction and  transportation,  Indian  reserva- 
tion production  may  well  provide  American 
firms  an  opportunity  to  become  more  com- 
petitive In  world  markets. 


NATURAL  GAS 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State  very  recently  asked  for 
my  views  on  Alaska  natural  gas  policy 
in  connection  with  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau's  visit  this  week  in  Washington 
for  discussions  with  President  Carter.  I 
directed  my  staff  to  prepare  a  memoran- 
dum for  the  State  Department  discussing 
general  background  of  the  Alaska  natural 
pas  supply,  particularly  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska;  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976;  initial  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion action  on  Alaskan  natural  gas;  and 
the  chief  issue:  delivery  of  the  gas  to 
American  consumers. 

I  think  this  memorandum  serves  the 
public  interest  with  its  arguments  and 
considerations  for  a  trans-Alaska  deliv- 
ery system  to  move  sorely  needed  natural 
gas  to  American  consumers.  As  most  of 
our  colleagues  know,  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion is  strongly  behind  the  State  of 
Alaska  in  its  advocacy  of  a  trans-Alaska, 
all-American  gas  line.  Since  Congress 
late  this  year  will  be  reviewing  and  ap- 
proving the  President's  recommendation, 
if  any,  for  a  pipeline  route,  this  memo- 
randum should  prove  of  assistance. 

This  memorandum  is  drawn  from  FPC, 
State  of  Alaska,  and  industry  source 
materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  material  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  Fetruary  14,  1977. 

Alaska  Natural  Gas 
'background 

In  1988  a  significant  discovery  of  hydro- 
carbons consisting  of  roughly  19  billion 
recoverable  barrels  of  oil  and  26  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  recoverable  natural  gas  was  made  at 
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Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
By  competitive  sales  held  in  1968-1969,  the 
State  of  Alaska  sold  the  basic  leases  on  200 
square  miles  known  as  Prudhoe  Bay  field  for 
about  $900  million,  reserving  for  Itself  a 
12.5%  royalty  Interest.  Development  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  plans  for  an  oil  pipe- 
line commenced  Immediately.  This  field, 
which  holds  the  largest  discovered  gas  re- 
serve on  the  North  American  continent  repre- 
sents roughly  10%  of  proven  1975  U.S. 
natural  gas  reserves  and  more  than  a  year's 
supply  for  all  U.S.  consumers. 

Coeval  with  plans  to  develop  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  and  transport  the  oil.  several  com- 
panies commenced  studies  to  move  the 
natural  gas  to  markets  In  the  lower  48  states. 
The  first  formal  proposal  to  emerge  and  to 
be  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion In  March  1974  was  from  the  Arctic  Gas 
Study  Group,  primarily  a  consortium  of 
American  and  Canadian  natural  gas  pipe- 
line companies  (although  the  original  group 
also  Included  the  principal  producers) .'  This 
group,  Arctic  Gas,  proposes  an  overland  pipe- 
line route  4500  miles  long  extending  east 
from  Prudhoe  Bay,  crossing  the  Alaskan 
Wildlife  Range  and  the  Mackenzie  River  Val- 
ley, then  south  through  Alberta  to  the  U.S., 
entering  at  two  points,  one  on  the  British 
Columbia-Idaho  border  and  the  other  on  the 
Alberta-Montana  border.  Distribution  In  the 
U.S.  will  be  through  an  eastern  leg  by  the 
Northern  Border  group  to  Dwight,  Illinois, 
and  a  western  leg  via  Pacific  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Company  to  west  coast  states.  This  high 
pressure,  48  Inch  diameter  pipeline  Is  also 
designed  to  transport  Canadian  Mackenzie 
Delta  gas  and  future  Beaufort  Sea  gas  to 
Canadian  markets. 

In  September  1974,  a  second  system  was 
formally  proposed  by  the  El  Paso  Alaska 
Company  (El  Paso).  It  would  move  only 
Alaskan  gas  by  800  miles  of  42-lnch  pipeline 
roughly  paralleling  the  Alyeska  or  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  across  Alaska  to  a  lique- 
faction plant  at  a  warm  watpr  port  at 
Gravina  Point  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
Alaska,  then  by  a  fleet  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  (LNO)  tankers  to  a  California  terminal 
and  regasification  plant  to  be  operated  by 
Western  LNG  Company  (Western  LNG),  and 
then  by  pipeline  and  through  displacement 
procedures  to  other  natural  gas  companies 
throughout  the  United  States.-  No  trans- 
portation of  Canadian  Mackenzie  Delta  gas  is 
contemplated. 

In  July  of  1976  Alcan  Pipeline  Company 
filed  a  third  competitive  application,  seek- 
ing certification  of  a  5400  mile  route  across 
Alaska  to  Fairbanks,  Ala.ska,  then  along  the 
Alcan  Highway  to  the  Alaska-Yukon  border, 
then  through  Canada  along  the  Yukon- 
British  Columbia  border,  then  south  utiliz- 
ing in  part  some  existing  Canadian  gas  lines 
in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  then 
to  the  U.S.  border,  connecting  In  the  west 
with  Northwest  Pipeline  near  Sumas,  Wash- 
ington and  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  at 
Klngsgate,  B.C.,  and  in  the  east  with  fa- 
rillties  to  be  constructed  by  the  Northern 
Border  group  at  Monchy,  Saskatchawan. 
Pipelines  in  this  system  would  be  of  mixed 
diameter.  This  application  assumes  North- 
ern Border,  an  applicant  In   the  Arctic  Gas 


•  As  finally  constituted,  this  group  Includes 
four  principal  pipeline  applicants — Alaskan 
Arctic,  Canadian  Arctic  (an  applicant  be- 
fore the  National  Energy  Board  of  Canada), 
Northern  Border  (a  partnership  of  six  natural 
gas  pipeline  companies),  and  Pacific  Gas 
Transmission  Company. 

-  Displacement  Is  a  method  of  distribution 
whereby  natural  gas  may  be  supplied  from  a 
closer  point  In  exchange  for  gas  elsewhere. 
At  Its  optimum.  It  avoids  physically  trans- 
ferring gas  between  markets. 


project,  would  distribute  gas  in  the  midwest 
and  east. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  applications  here, 
one  must  also  consider  the  Foothills  pro- 
posal before  the  National  Energy  Board 
(NEB)  of  Canada  to  move  Mackenzie  Delta 
gas  to  Canadian  markets  through  the  so- 
called  "Maple  Leaf  Project." 

No  one  disputes  that  these  applications  are 
mutually  exc.usive:  a  grant  of  any  route  to 
any  applicant  would  preclude  a  grant  to 
another.  The  pre.sent  level  of  discovered  gas 
reserves  will  justify  only  one  transportation 
system,  and  the  bllllcns  of  dollars  of  capital 
costs  for  initial  construction  are  simply  so 
high  that  It  would  be  cheaper  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  add  to  an  existing  line 
rather  than  to  commence  another. 

The  magnitude  of  the  physical  undertak- 
ing and  cost  of  building  a  gas  transportation 
system  from  Alaska  apparently  exceeds  any 
prior  U.S.  private  undertaking.  The  estimated 
$8-$ll  billion  costs  are  such  that  the  resolve 
to  go  forward  will  require  a  financial  commit- 
ment over  the  construction  period  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  that  funding  normally 
available  to  all  utilities.  Definitive  values  to 
be  placed  on  these  considerations  cannot  be 
given;  the  values  shift  with  our  own  percep- 
tions of  the  need  for  energy,  our  evaluation 
of  this  country's  ability  to  conserve  energy 
or  at  least  limit  its  growth,  the  availability 
of  alternative  fuels,  and  the  economic,  social, 
environmental  and  political  costs  of  bring- 
ing other  fuels  to  market. 

THE   ALASKA   NATURAL   GAS   TRANSPORTATION    ACT 
OP    1976 

Throughout  1975  and  1976  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  studied  the  efficacy  of  pas- 
sage of  a  statute  to  govern  the  ultimate  cer- 
tification of  these  Alaska  natural  gas  appli- 
cations through  ( 1 )  involvement  of  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  Branches  In  the  review 
procedure  and  (2)  a  concommltant  limita- 
tion on  Judicial  review.  The  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976,  PL94-586 
(Alaska  Act)  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Congress  on  September  30,  1976,  and  signed 
Into  law  on  October  22,  1976  (15  U.S.C.  719,  00 
Stat.  2903— attached) . 

In  accordance  with  the  Alaska  Act,  the 
FPC  will  make  a  recomendation  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  May  1,  1977,  of  a  system  to  bring 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  to  the  48  contiguous  United 
States.  The  President  will  review  the  FPC 
recommendation  and  submit  his  decision  on 
routing  to  Congress  by  December  1,  1977,  at 
the  latest.  He  may  a'.so  choose  not  to  recom- 
mend any  route.  Final  certification  of  a  sys- 
tem depends  on  a  Joint  resolution  of  approval 
by  the  Congress  within  60  legislative  days 
thereafter. 

INITIAL    FPC    ACTION    ON    ALASKAN    NATURAL    GAS 

A  FPC  Administrative  Law  Judge,  Nahum 
Litt,  on  February  1,  1977,  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  Arctic  Gas  proposal.  This 
"Initial  Decision  on  Proppsed  Ala.ska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Systems"  was  based 
largely  on  the  ability  of  the  Arctic  Gas  high 
pressure  48-inch  pipeline  to  carry  additional 
volumes  of  gas  in  the  event  they  are  found. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  Arctic  Wild- 
life Range  of  Alaska  contains  the  most  prom- 
ising areas  of  large  future  supplies  of  gas 
and  oil  reserves.  However,  If  additional  re- 
serves were  not  found,  Arctic  Gas's  large 
capacity  line  would  have  unused  capacity. 
Additional  gas  exploration  In  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  In  Canada  along  Arctic  Gas's  proposed 
route  has  been  disappointing. 

The  Alcan  proposal  was,  in  effect,  dis- 
missed by  the  Judge,  as  neither  efficient  nor 
economic.  He  called  the  Alcan  proposed 
three-year  phase-In  construction  schedule 
"(n)ot  credible  .  .  ."  There  are  a  number  of 
considerations  involving  Canada  that  the 
decision  did  not  address.  It  stated  that  poli- 
tics   was    the    proper   responsibility    of    the 


President:  "The  FPC  does  not  make  foreign 
policy  for  the  U.S.  "  Moreover,  one  of  the 
observations  regarding  Canada  In  the  deci- 
sion made  the  assumption  that  Canada  needs 
natural  gas  supplies  as  much  as  the  U.S.  does. 
This  assumption  was  based  on  outdated  esti- 
mates of  the  Canadian  natural  gas  supply 
and  demand  situation.  In  1975,  the  Canadian 
gas  producers  reported  to  the  National  En- 
ergy Board  (NEB)  that  Canada  would  ex- 
perience shortages  of  nautral  gas  immedi- 
ately. They  recommended  phasing  out  oil 
and  gas  exports  to  the  U.S.  and  developing 
frontier  ga.s— that  In  the  Mackenzie  River 
Delta  of  Northwestern  Canada.  However,  De- 
cember 1976  revisions  of  the  estimates  indi- 
cate that  Canada  will  not  e.^:perlence  natural 
gas  shortages  before  the  late  1980's  and  pos- 
sibly later.  In  addition,  current  natural  gas 
consumption  Is  18';,  below  the  NEB  pro- 
jected figures  of  1976.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, Canada  finds  Itself  In  no  urgent  need 
for  developing  frontier  gas — particularly  the 
gas  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Delta  with  lim- 
ited reserves  of  3.8-5.1  trillion  cubic  feet  that 
probably  would  be  priced  as  high  as  Im- 
ported oil  for  Canada. 

Canada  has  also  found  reserves  of  natural 
gas  In  the  northern  Arctic  Islands — 15  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  Recently,  oil  reserves  were  also 
found  In  the  same  area.  The  Polar  Gas  con- 
sortium expects  to  file  an  application  with 
the  NEB  in  late  1977  for  a  large  diameter 
pipeline  to  bring  this  gas  to  eastern  Canadian 
markets.  Canada's  Interest  for  developing 
natural  gas  would  appear  to  be  in  these 
Arctic  Islands. 

DELIVERY   or  ALASKA   NATtTHAL  CAS  TO  AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS 

Of  the  three  proposals  before  the  FPC  for 
transportation  of  the  natural  gas,  two  In- 
volve trans-Canada  pipelines  and  are  thus 
subject  to  Canadian  review  and  approvals. 
The  El  Paso  project  involves  only  American 
approvals  and  is  the  only  system  where  con- 
trol over  the  timing  of  transportation  of 
natural  gas  reserves  from  Alaska  Is  all  In  the 
U.S.A. 

The  major  elements  of  the  central  deci- 
sion-making qxjestion — how  to  deliver  Alaska 
natural  gas  to  American  consumers — are 
basically  four:  timing,  economics,  environ- 
mental impact  snd  security.  While  the  Ca- 
nadians are  questioning  their  own  national 
interest  In  proposals  to  bring  natural  gas 
from  Canada's  Mackenzie  Delta,  the  U.S. 
must  determine  its  own  priorities.  There  Is 
no  argument  over  the  need  for  natural  gas. 
The  current  winter  has  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  needs  to  plan  for  delivery 
of  the  natural  gas  supplies  in  Alaska  as  soon 
as  possible.  All  proposals  v/ill  be  exjiensive — 
the  most  expensive  construction  project  in 
history.  Wliich  project  would  bring  gas  to 
the  lower  48  states  most  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently? 

The  El  Paso  system  emphasizes  the  em- 
ployment it  would  generate  in  the  U.S.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Alaskan  segment  alone 
would  provide  Jobs  for  22,000  workers.  During 
peak  construction  time  the  El  Paso  project 
would  create  over  42,000  jobs.  In  addition, 
it  would  require  appro.xlmately  three  times 
the  permanent  work  force  upon  completion 
as  wculd  either  the  Alcan  or  the  Arctic 
routes. 

The  problems  of  financing  so  large  a  proj- 
ect are  Just  beginning  to  emerge.  Arctic  Oas 
has  asked  for  government  financial  guaran- 
tees here  and  in  Canada.  Ei  Paso  has  main- 
tained it  could  finance  Its  system  In  the 
private  sector.  El  Paso,  however,  would  make 
use  of  U.S.  government  guaranteed  ship  fi- 
r.ancing  bonds  i.ssuablc  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  for  financing  the  LNO 
fleet  of  8-11  supertankers.  Arctic's  request 
for  government  financial  guarantees  will  add 
another  step  to  the  timetable  In  Canada 
and    the    United    States.    Such   government 
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guarantees  would  Ukely  Involtre 
approvals  In  both  countries 
bate  In  Parliament  and  Cong 
tlon  Brief  of  the  Ckimmisslon 
by  FPC  staff  attorneys   In 
stated  that,  "In  terms  of 
El  Paso  project  Is  more  attrattl 
Regarding  timing:  The  trars 
ect  could  be  completed  perha;  i 
the  trans-Canadian  Arctic 
several  reasons : 

The   availability   of   the 
line's   gravel   haul   road,   gravel 
camps,  and  equipment. 

The  construction  of  El  Paso  s 
be   Independent   of   the   need 
what  are  called  snow  roads 
pads  In  the  fragile  northern 
ment.  This  construction 
by  the  Arctic  project. 

Only  American  approvals 
launch  the  El  Paso  project. 

Litigation   protesting   the 
project's  crossing  of  the  Arctic 
life  Range,  if  it  is  forthcomln  ; 
construction  considerably. 

Alaskan  Natives'  land  clalm^ 
agreement  even  to  negotiate 
tlves"  land  claims  along  the 
Canada  route  Is  still  In  the  futdre 

The  cooperation  of  the  State 
been  assured  In  expediting  the 
project's  execution. 

The   cooperation   of   Amerlckn 
been  assured  since   43   national 
national  unions  support  the 
project. 

The  Department  of  Interiors 
the  Congress  (EP-231) 
titled   "Alaska   Natural    Gas 
Systems"  estimated   that  the 
In  completion  of  the  Trans 
half  that  of  the  trans-Canadlar 

The  second  Issue  Is  economli  s 
Alaska    project    should    benefl 
States  as  follows: 

It  should  provide  more 
will  the  trans-Canadian  proj 
gin  of  345.000  man-years. 

El  Paso  has  committed  to  ^ 
ble  goods  and  services  wltWn 
economy.  In  contrast  to 
dollars  to  be  spent  by  the 
project  outside  the  U.S.A. 

Interstate  pipeline  systems 
able  to  add  new  supplies  of  ga 
offset   the  decline   in  existing 
trans-Alaska  project  would   u 
capacity  in  these  existing  sys 
being  paid  for  by  American 
bringing  Alaskan  gas  to  markets 
these  systems. 

Were  the  trans-Canadian  pro 
it  would  generate  (at  present 
estimated  $7  billion  in  Canadlaji 
of  which  would  be  paid  by  the 
Without  undertaking  to  qu 
vantages   of   the   trans-Alaska 
the  standpoint  of  balance  of 
lltlcal    and    security    risks,    e 
American    workers    and    env 
pacts,  the  Department  of  InterH>r 
port    to    the    Congress"    show, 
Alaska    project    enjoying   a    co 
over    a    trans-Canada    project 
credit  to  U.S.  taxes  paid  under 
All   of  the   U.S.   consumers' 
trans-Alaskan  transoortation 
remain  in  the  U.S.  economy;  u_ 
Canadian  project,  payments  wo 
the  Canadian  economy  over 
project. 

The  "shrinkage"  (consumpticn 
gas)  of  the  traris-AIaska  projec 
tlally  the  same  as  the  trans- 
ect.   However,   in   the   trans-.. 
that  portion  of  the  "shrinkage 
to  the  transformation  of  gas 
"super  cold*  will  be  available 
In  the  making  of  Indxistrlal  gase  i 
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processing,  as  now  employed  in  connection 
with  LNG  projects  in  France  and  Japan,  and 
for  other  uses. 

All  aspects  of  the  trans-Alaska  project 
over  Its  entire  life  will  be  subject  exclusively 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Con- 
gress and  President  and  implemented  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 
Third,  environmental  standpoint: 
El  Pasco's  pipeline  will  follow  the  routing 
of  Alyeska's  oil  pipeline  in  a  highly  exhaus- 
tively studied  corridor.  The  trans-Canadian 
project  would  lay  4.600  miles  of  pipe,  much  of 
it  in  new  corridors  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  trans-Canadian  project  would  require 
more  than  five  times  as  many  minor  water- 
way crossings,  and  six  times  as  many  major 
waterway  crossings  as  will  El  Paso. 

Fourth,  security — not  In  the  sense  of  a 
threat  of  war,  but  peacetime  requirements  for 
pipeline  security  and  the  need  for  future 
expansion  as  other  supplies  of  gas  and  oil  in 
Alaska  (e.g..  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  the  Beaufort  Sea)    are  produced: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  concluded 
that  the  "Alaska-LNO  route  permits  full  U.S. 
physical  control  and  does  not  require  reliance 
on  a  foreign  government  for  defense  in  war 
and  security  in  peace."  (as  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Interior  December  1975  "Re- 
port to  Congress"  on  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation ) . 

With  the  trans-Canadian  project,  future 
expansion  of  pipeline  capacity  in  order  to 
market  additional  increments  of  Alaskan 
gas  would  be  subject  to  Canadian  regulatory 
approval,  Canadian  corporate  control,  and 
Canadian  political  factors. 

Failure  to  obtain  timely  expansion  of  a 
trans-Canadian  gas  line  could  adversely 
affect  production  of  new  Alaskan  oil  dis- 
coveries, with  which  additional  natural  gas 
may  be  associated.  Including  the  oil  produced 
In  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  contiguous 
to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

The  above  discussion  has  not  dealt  with 
the  Alcan  proposal,  since  the  Initial  FPC 
decision  of  February  1,  1977,  found  the  Alcan 
documentation  so  incomplete  and  inade- 
quate. 

MARKETABILITY 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  market- 
ability of  Alaskan  North  Slope  gas  in  the  low- 
er 48  states  several  years  In  the  future  cannot 
now  be  determined  with  full  assurance.  One 
must  consider  unanticipated  cost  overruns 
for  the  construction  of  a  transportation  sys- 
tem, to  which  must  be  added  the  presently 
unknown  price  of  gas  In  the  field  and  gas 
gathering  and  conditioning  costs.  The  actual 
total  delivered  cost  in  the  market  place  could 
reach  a  level  which  prospective  consumers 
would  find  unattractive,  when  compared  with 
the  then-current  costs  of  alternative  energy 
supplies.  Such  alternative  energy  costs  will 
depend,  in  part,  on  U.S.  regulatory  and  na- 
tional energy  policy  determinations  over  the 
intervening  years  and  on  the  intervening 
price  movement  in  international  fuel  sup- 
plies, principally  imported  oil. 

CANADA-U.S.  TRANSIT  PIPELINES  AGREEMENT 

On  January  28,  1977,  Canada's  ambassador 
to  the  U.S.A.,  Mr.  Jack  Warren,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs,  Mr.  Julius  Katz,  signed 
an  agreement  between  the  two  countries 
concerning  transit  pipelines.  The  treaty 
would  facilitate  pipelines  across  the  two 
countries  carrying  hydrocarbons  to  serve 
American  or  Canadian  energy  needs  by  con- 
firming to  both  countries  a  regime  of  non- 
Interference  and  non-discrimination  for 
transit  pipelines  carrying  oil  and  natural 
gas  destined  for  one  country  across  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other.  The  agreement  will  not 
enter  into  force  until  ratification  by  both 
countries. 


The  Agreement  should  benefit  Canada  im- 
mediately, since  over  40%  of  Canada's  hy- 
drocarbon energy  supplies  cross  U.S.  terri- 
tory In  transit. 

Which  actions,  however,  a  given  Canadian 
political  entity  has  the  power  to  effect  be- 
come relevant  to  consideration  of  benefits  to 
the  U.S.A.,  if  any,  from  the  Agreement. 
Canadian  federal  taxation  and  regulation, 
provincial  regulation  and  provincial  taxation 
are  the  principal  areas  for  analysis.  It  is 
unclear  whether  are  the  principal  areas  for 
analysis.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  Canadian 
Parliament  will  pass  a  statute  Implementing 
the  Agreement.  In  Canadian  law,  a  treaty  or 
agreement  is  binding  on  Canada  in  interna- 
tional law  when  signed  by  government.  In 
general,  however,  a  treaty  has  no  domestic 
force  until  It  is  enacted  In  a  statute  of  Parli- 
ament, In  which  case  it  is  the  statute  that 
Is  controlling.  However,  an  implementing 
statute  Is  not  always  necessary. 

The  Agreement  has  significant  provisions 
regarding  federal  taxation  and  regulation  of 
the  pipeline.  To  summarize,  federal  taxation 
must  be  nondiscriminatory  and  may  not 
burden  the  hydrocarbons  In  transit  (Arti- 
cle III);  federal  regulations  must  be  non- 
discriminatory and  reasonable  (Article  IV); 
and  Interference  with  the  transmission  of 
hydrocarbons  is  proscribed  (Article  II). 

The  effect  of  the  Agreement  on  provincial 
powers  Is  not  as  clear.  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV 
of  the  Agreement  can  all  be  read  as  applying 
to  provincial  governments  as  well  as  the 
federal  government  and  presumably  would 
have  this  effect  If  an  Implementing  statute 
is  passed.  There  Is  dispute,  moreover,  as  to 
whether  Parliament,  by  enacting  a  statute 
Implementing  an  international  treaty,  can 
gain  authority  to  restrict  provincial  powers 
which  Parliament  would  not  otherwise  have 
under  the  British  North  America  Act, 
Canada's  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 


ARIZONA   KNIGHTS   OF   COLUMBUS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  the  Arizona  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  established  the 
'Arizona  Knights  of  Columbus  Don 
Bolles  Memorial  Award,"  to  honor  an- 
nually a  public  official  that  best  exempli- 
fies the  integrity,  honesty,  and  high 
moral  characteristics  possessed  by  the 
late  Arizona  Republic  investigative  re- 
porter. Don  Bolles. 

Recipient  of  the  first  award  is  the 
Honorable  Bruce  Babbitt,  Arizona  State, 
attorney  general. 

The  Arizona  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  interest,  and  willingness 
to  exhibit  appreciation  to  public  officials 
who  advance  governmental  integrity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  motion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Motion 

1.  The  Arizona  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  as  part  of  Its  Ameri- 
canization Program  shall  recognize  every 
year  a  political  figure  at  the  State  and/or 
City  government  level  that  has  served  and/ 
or  is  serving  his  or  her  office  with  honor, 
honesty,  integrity  and  high  moral  stand- 
ing. 

2.  This  recognition  shall  be  made  by 
granting,  to  the  candidate  chosen,  a  special 
award  during  the  annual  state  conventions. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal  during  the 
bicentenary  of  the  United  States  this  year, 
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the  award  shall  be  presented  during  the  ban- 
quet that  will  precede  the  Fourth  Degree 
Exemplification  in  October. 

3.  The  State  Council  will  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  members  of  the  press  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  in  order  to  gather  the  names  of 
candidates  that  deserve  this  recognition. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  the  State  Coxincll 
cannot  gather  Information  through  other 
channels  as  well. 

4.  The  Investigation  of  the  candidates  and 
the  selection  of  the  winner  shall  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  State  Council.  In  order 
to  fulfill  this  objective,  the  State  Council 
will  create  a  committee  composed  by  some 
of  Its  members.  The  committee  will  be  presid- 
ed by  the  State  Deputy  who  will  also  appoint 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  includ- 
ing among  them  the  State  Master.  The  total 
number  of  members  that  will  form  the  com- 
mittee will  be  determined  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  State  Council. 

5.  Due  to  the  Importance  of  this  special 
recognition,  and  as  an  example  that  .shall  be 
followed  by  all  the  K  of  C  in  the  United 
States,  the  Arizona  State  Council  will  pre- 
sent a  resolution  in  the  Supreme  Conven- 
tion in  order  to  establish  the  same  award  at 
a  national  level. 

Presented  in  the  Arizona  State  Council 
meeting  held  In  Glendale,  Arizona  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1976. 


SUNSET:  NEW  SUNLIGHT  ON 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Muskie,  introduced 
a  proposal  earlier  this  year  which  would 
put  all  Government  programs  on  a  5-year 
reauthorization  schedule.  Commonly 
termed  "sunset'  legislation,  Mr.  Muskie's 
bill  is  a  perfect  companion  to  budget  re- 
forms adopted  by  Congress.  What  it  asks 
is  simply  that  no  Government  program 
is  automatically  extended  year  after 
year.  Many  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress fill  a  necessary,  but  not  permanent, 
need.  If  a  program  is  to  continue  after 
the  5-year  period,  it  must  justify  its 
existence  or  automatically  be  terminated. 

Trial  magazine,  a  publication  of  the 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
carries  an  article  on  the  sunset  proposal 
by  Senator  Muskie  in  its  February  issue. 
In  it,  my  colleague  explains  the  proposal 
and  Its  need.  When  Senator  Muskie  in- 
troduced the  legislation  last  year,  nearly 
60  of  us  agreed  to  cosponsor  it.  As  the 
author  of  this  proposal.  Senator  Muskie 
is  most  Qualified  to  discuss  its  merits  and 
goals,  and  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sunset:  New  Sunlight  on  Oovehnment 
(By  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

One  of  the  most  ccmmon  grievances 
against  government,  expressed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  one  public  opinion  survey  af- 
ter another.  Is  that  they  do  not  think  they 
are  getting  their  money's  worth  out  of  the 
tax  dollars  they  pay.  Judging  from  the  rhet- 
oric on  the  campaign  trail  this  fall,  this 
message  promises  to  make  a  major  mark  on 
the  direction  of  national  debate  over  the 
next  few  years. 

This  rising  chorus  of  "anti-Washington" 
themes  strikes  a  popular  chord  with  the 
American  public,  I  am  sure.  For  much  of  the 
rhetoric  not  only  overstates  the  problem  but 
understates  the  difficulty  of  solving  It.  Be- 
cause I  do  believe  there  Is  a  very  real  prob- 


lem— a  federal  government  that  is  not  as 
productive  or  effective  as  It  should  be — I  am 
concerned  over  the  perils  of  political  rheto- 
ric which  is  long  on  scapegoats  but  short  on 
practical  solutions. 

Making  the  federal  government  more  pro- 
ductive could  well  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  any  of  us — either  In  Washington 
or  out — has  ever  undertaken.  It  demands  not 
breezy  promises  about  slashing  the  size  of 
government — promises  which  probably  can 
never  be  met — but  diligent,  unexciting  scru- 
tiny of  the  nuts-and-bolts  operations  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

Finding  the  proper  mechanism  to  provide 
for  such  scrutiny  Is  where  the  basic  diffi- 
culty lies.  For  every  politician,  every  bu- 
reaucrat, and  every  special  interest  group 
will  have  Its  own  reason  for  protecting  the 
status  quo,  in  preference  to  the  uncertainty 
of  change. 

One  answer  to  this  perennial  dilemma  of 
government  Is  a  systematic  reform  that  will 
change  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  about 
the  way  government  works. 

THE    "sunset"    BTtL 

On  Febrr.ary  3,  1976,  I  introduced  a  bill 

along  with  Senators  Roth,  Glenn  and  Be)l- 
mon — which  many  believe  would  accomplish 
such  fundamental  change.  By  the  end  of 
this  past  session  of  Congress,  that  legisla- 
tion— which  has  been  nicknamed  the  "sun- 
set" bill — had  almost  60  co-sponsors  In  the 
Senate  and  had  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Companion  legislation  in  the  House  had  well 
over  a  hundred  supporters. 

Specifically,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
process  through  which  Congress  is  forced 
to  apply  greater  scrutiny  to  the  fruits  of  it.s 
legislative  work.  The  bill  would  accompU.sh 
this  by  terminating  every  single  federal  pro- 
gram— with  only  a  handful  of  exceptions — 
and  every  single  federal  tax  expenditure 
every  five  years. 

From  a  broader  perspective,  sunset  is  In- 
tended to  accomplish  for  the  individual  parts 
of  the  federal   budget  what  budget   reform 

has  begun  to  do  for  the  budget  as  a  whole 

lend  discipline  and  cohesiveness  to  the  way 
the  federal  government  handles  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money. 

Sunset  is  a  logical  follow-up  to  budget 
reform.  And  like  budget  reform,  sunset 
would  dramatically  alter  the  way  we  do  busi- 
ness In  Washington.  It  would  not  do  so 
overnight,  nor  in  a  very  exciting  way.  But 
it  is  a  starting  point  for  serious  debate  on 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
items  on  the  congressional  agenda  in  the 
immediate  future. 

In  general,  the  concept  of  "sunset"  em- 
bodies the  assumption  that  there  will  be  an 
end  to  government  programs — that  they  do 
not  continue  forever — that  the  sun  must  set 
on  them   before   they  can  be   recreated. 

PROVISIONS   OF  THE   BILL 

The  legislation  I  Introduced  makes  use  of 
this  concept  in  the  following  way: 

First,  it  would  put  all  government  pro- 
grams on  a  five-year  reauthorization  sched- 
ule. AH  would  have  to  be  specifically  reau- 
thorized every  five  years  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  sole  exceptions  to  this  termina- 
tion provision  would  be  payment  of  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  programs  under 
which  individuals  make  payments  to  the 
federal  government  in  expectation  of  later 
compensation — for  example,  railroad  retire- 
ment, Social  Security,  civil  service  retire- 
ment,   and    Medicare. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a  sched- 
ule for  reauthorization  of  programs  on  the 
basis  of  groupings  by  budget  function.  Pro- 
grams within  the  same  function  would 
terminate  simultaneously,  so  that  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and 
compare  the  federal  effort  in  that  functional 
area  In  its  entirety,  rather  than  in  bits  and 


pieces  as  Is  the  practice  now.  The  sched- 
ule would  be  set  up  so  that  all  of  the  func- 
tional areas  would  be  dealt  with  within  one 
five-year   cycle. 

Third,  tlie  bill  would  reverse  the  assump- 
tion that  all  existing  programs  deserve  to 
be  continued  next  year  simply  because  they 
existed  last  year,  by  requiring  two  things: 
( 1 )  that  no  program  could  continue  after 
its  termination  date  unless  specifically  re- 
authorized and  (2)  that  before  any  program 
could  be  reauthorized,  it  be  subject  to  a 
thoroughgoing  "zero  base"  review  to  de- 
termine what  future  funding  level — if  any — 
Is  Justified. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  require  the  Con- 
gress, upon  the  advice  of  the  Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees,  to  adopt  a 
similar  five-year  schedule  for  the  termina- 
tion of  all  tax  expenditures,  so  that  they 
too,  like  direct  federal  .spending  programs, 
would  be  subject  to  regular  review  and  pos- 
sible termination. 

The  rationale  behind  these  sunset  and  re- 
view provisions  Is  to  bring  Congress  closer  to 
the  results  of  its  legislative  work.  Gone  would 
be  the  idea  of  jjernianent  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  receive  only  Irregular  and  often 
cursory  review  by  Congress.  Instead,  sunset 
assumes  that  there  if  no  government  activity 
so  Important  that  it  should  not  be  subject 
to  regular  and  thorough  review. 

Gone  also  would  be  the  present-day  as- 
sumption of  budgeting  which  says  that  be- 
cause a  program  was  funded  one  year,  it  de- 
serves to  be  funded  the  next  year  at  the  same 
or  higher  level,  regardless  of  how  well  It  Is 
doing  the  Job.  Instead,  sunset  proposes  that 
no  program  be  reenacted  unless  a  case  can  be 
made  that  it  is  still  needed. 

The  principal  operating  mechanism  of  the 
bill  is  this  "sunset"  provision.  In  order  to  en- 
sure that  It  results  in  something  more  sub- 
tantlve  than  simply  a  speeded  up  version  of 
the  current  reauthorization  process,  the  bill 
requires  further  that  no  program  or  activity 
be  reauthorized  until  it  has  been  subject  to 
a  zero  base  review  by  the  standing  congres- 
sional committees.  While  not  mandating  the 
implementation  of  specific  zero  base  budget- 
ing procedures,  the  legislation  clearly  does 
endorse  one  underlying  principle  of  that 
process — that  Is,  the  need  to  cut  Into  the 
base  of  a  program's  funding  level,  in  order 
to  better  determine  that  the  most  service  is 
being  provided  for  the  least  amount  of 
money. 

BEHIND     THE     BILL    •     •<     » 

A  number  of  factors  have  led  me  to  Intro- 
duce and  work  actively  for  the  enactment  of 
this  kind  of  proposal. 

First.  I  suppose,  are  the  regular  opinion 
polls  which  tell  us  that  the  American  people 
have  lost  faith  in  the  responsiveness  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  government.  The  only 
government  worker  getting  high  marks  from 
the  public  is  the  local  trash  collector,  be- 
cause at  least  people  know  whether  he  Is  do- 
ing the  Job  or  not. 

A  second  major  factor  has  been  my  brief, 
but  very  educational  experience,  with  the 
new  congressional  budget  process.  Under 
that  process.  Congress  is  finally  beginning  to 
reassert  control  over  the  federal  budget — 
the  most  Important  statement  of  national 
priorities  that  we  have. 

The  progress  we  have  made  thus  far  is 
very  encouraging.  Nevertheless.  I — and  I  be- 
lieve other  members  of  the  committee  as 
well — have  been  frustrated  by  the  limits  of 
the  system  within  which  we  have  to  work. 

To  illustrate  from  this  year's  budget — the 
cost  of  continuing  all  1976  programs  in  the 
1977  budget  was  estimated  at  approximately 
$45-50  billion  higher  than  last  year's  spend- 
ing level.  Thus,  despite  targeted  program 
cutbacks,  the  final  budget  resolution  for 
Fir  1977  set  spending  at  $413  billion,  about 
$50  billion  above  the  final  budget  outlays 
for  FY  1976.  .Most  of  this  growth  Is  attribut- 
able to  the  Increase  In  so-called  "uncontrol- 
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Because  of  this 
see  only  getting  worse  In  the 
come  to  believe  that  no  matter 
ful   the   new   budget   process 
statement   of    national    prloriti^ 
In  the  Federal  budget  as  a  whol  t 
complete  until  Congress  has 
over    the    Individual    parts 
the  services  the  budget  Is  In 
Sunset  has  been  offered  as 
through  which  Congress  can 
such  control. 

A  third  and  related  reason  Iwhy  I  have 
come  to  believe  In  the  necesi  ity  of  some 
kind  of  sunset  approach  sten  ls  from  the 
active  support  I  have  given  to  many  of  the 
new  federal  program  Initiatives  pver  the  last 
15  years. 

Over  that   period,   we   have 
awesome  federal  structure  for 
of  solving  what  are  truly  seri 
problems — hunger,    poverty,    ig 
disease.  I  personally  have  expen(fed 
erable  amount  of  energy  In 
ture  thet  syttem  along. 

Today,  however,  I  find  that 
goals  I  have  worked  for  are 
by   an    unwieldy   and   unrespoijslve 
establishment. 

I  have  often  cited  the  erampl 
study   of   outpatient    health 
In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
different  federal  programs  funded 
arate  clinics  In  one  nelghborh(  od 
suit  of  this  lack  of  coordtnatii  in 
doctors  in  some  of  these  clinics 
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I  found  this  example  outrage^ 
cause  I  no  longer  believe  in  a 
role  to  ensure  that  poor  Axno 
the  health  care  they  need — but 
believe  so  strongly  in  that  federal 
because  I  know  that  federal 
not  unlimited,  and  that  if  better 
made   of   the   resources   we   do 
Americans   could   receive   the 
need    and   which   these   resources 
tended  to  buy. 

I  have  come  to  see  sunset  ai 
one  of  the  few  chances  we  may 
scarce  resources  that  are  not  no 
lively — and  to  redirect  those  res(  i 
they  are  needed  most 

A  final  reason  for  my  support!  of  the  sun- 
set concept  is  mon;  amorphous.  I  do  not  know 
If  the  situation  de-cribed  by  i  he  GAO.  to 
which  I  referred  above,  is  typi  ;al  of  many 
federal  programs  or  not.  Prob  ibly  no  one 
knows  the  real  '-t^i^y.  on  a  gove  nment-wlde 
basis.  And  I  sucgv-t  that  the  act  that  no 
one  knows  is  in  lidelf  a  compi  lllng  reason 
to  pursue  a  sunset-type  of  refor  n 
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By  now,  the  numbers  demonstrating  the 
multiplicity  of  federal  programs  are  becom- 
ing quite  familiar — 302  health  programs,  259 
community  development  programs,  more 
than  150  Income  security  and  social  service 
programs,  etc.;  more  than  1,000  federal  ad- 
visory boards,  committees,  commissions,  and 
councils;  and  more  than  4,000  quasi-govern- 
mental units,  such  as  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning regions,  air  quality  regions,  compre- 
hensive areawide  health  planning  agencies, 
and  the  like. 

These  numbers  Invite  an  obvious,  but  to 
my  mind,  simplistic,  response — that  the  an- 
swer to  government  inefficiency  Is  consolida- 
tion of  programs. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  this  Ls  an  adequate 
reply.  For  I  think  we  ought  to  be  less  con- 
cerned with  the  actual  number  of  programs 
than  with  the  questions  they  raise:  How  did 
we  get  where  we  are  today?  And  what  have 
we  gotten  in  return? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  rela- 
tively clear.  We  have  gotten  where  we  are  to- 
day largely  by  accident,  through  individual 
leg!.slatlve  Initiatives  enacted  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion.  No  one  has  decreed  that  302 
health  programs  is  the  right  number  of 
health  programs.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
it  1-s  a  wrong  number.  V.liat  I  am  suggest- 
ing Is  that  It  is  a  number  that  should  be  ar- 
rived at  deliberately,  not  by  default.  If  Con- 
gress determines  that  we  need  all  302  of  these 
programs,  so  be  it.  At  leeist  then  we  will 
have  a  positive,  comprehensive  statement  of 
federal  health  policy. 

Tlie  answer  to  the  second  question  la  not 
so  easy. 

Clearly,  we  have  provided  health  care  to 
many  Americans  previously  unable  to  afford 
It.  But  we  still  have  not  cracked  the  f\inda- 
mental  health  problem — providing  high  qual- 
ity care  at  a  cost  all  can  afford. 

Clearly,  we  have  raised  the  standard  of  live 
Ing  for  a  great  many  poor  Americans.  But  we 
have  not  yet  eliminated  poverty,  nor  even 
corrected  the  Imbalance  in  the  distribution 
of  income  to  any  degree. 

Clearly,  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  revive  our  nation's  cities.  Yet  we  stlU  have 
no  national  urban  policy,  and  the  root  cause 
of  the  cities'  problems,  defined  so  eloquently 
by  the  Kerner  Commission  several  years  ago, 
still  remains. 

Can  we  not  do  more?  Clearly,  I  think,  we 
must  But  until  we  bring  what  activities 
we  now  have  under  control,  we  simply  may 
not  have  the  reserves  we  need — either  in  the 
budget  or  the  public's  tru.st — to  pursue  new 
legislative  solutions  to  pressing  national 
problems. 

And  Congre3s  must  be  the  one  to  do  It. 
The  goals  we  have  sought  elude  us  not 
because  we  haven't  tried.  But  in  too  many 
cases,  we  in  Congress  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  the  rhetoric  of  legislation,  leaving  the 
hard  work  of  Implementation — from  rule- 
making to  evaluation — to  the  Executive 
Branch.  Permanent  appropriations — funds 
spent  without  any  review  by  Congress — have 
become  the  fastest  growing  component  of 
the  federal  budget,  tripling  from  $55  billion 
in  1966  to  $165  billion  In  1976. 

WHY    STJN3ET? 

The  sunset  proposal  offers  a  vehicle  for 
Congress  to  respond  rationally  and  construc- 
tively to  the  criticism  that  we  are  not  In 
control  of  our  own  house. 

It  proposes  a  neutral  process.  It  does  not 
propose  to  Judge  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
program  or  for  that  matter  of  the  totality 
of  federal  programs  which  now  exist.  Nor  does 
it  propose  to  judge  national  prioritle.s.  These 
Judgments  must  continue  to  be  made  by 
xiif  s'.andi.ng-  committees  of  the  Congress, 
and  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  as  they  are 
now. 

And  It  offers  a  stronesr  congressional  voice 
In  setting  national  priorities — cut  from  un- 


der a  suffocating  system  which  now  has  the 
upper  band  In  the  fate  of  programs  we 
enact. 

Last  winter,  when  I  introduced  the  sunset 
bill,  I  had  no  idea  that  a  bill  which  would 
so  radically  alter  the  way  we  do  business  in 
Congress  would  catch  on  as  rapidly  as  it 
has — both  In  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country. 

Why  h£is  sunset  met  with  such  success  thus 
far? 

Because,  I  believe,  sunset  Is  a  uniquely 
sound  and  appealing  Idea. 

Because  the  need  It  seeks  to  address  Is 
one  upon  which  everyone  agrees. 

And  because  through  budget  reform.  Con- 
gress has  found  that  change  In  the  status 
quo  can  be  very  beneficial  —  not  only  to  the 
public's  perception  of  Congress  as  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  Institution. 

The  sunset  bill  has  opened  a  dialogue  on 
the  Important  task  of  making  government 
more  productive.  And  this  Is  an  undertaking 
In  which  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  have 
a  vital  stake. 


STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY 
REQUEST 

fBy  request  of  Mr.  Baker  for  Mr.  Han- 
sen, the  following  statement,  together 
with  the  material  attached  thereto.  Is 
printed  in  today's  Record:) 
Status  Report  on  Proposed  Federal  Sitrface 
Mining  Reclamation  Legislation 

Mr.  Hansen.  At  the  present  time,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  considering  sur- 
face mining  legislation.  After  reviewing  both 
measures  as  Introduced,  I  have  concerns  that 
I  believe  must  be  addressed.  It  is  my  belief 
that  any  surface  mining  legislation  must 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  the  states, 
landowners  and  the  public  In  general. 

I  am  especially  concerned  because  my  State 
of  Wyoming  has  bsen  a  leader  in  the  pa-ssage 
of  laws  that  deal  with  problems  incident  to 
surface  mining.  Wyoming  was  also  a  leader 
in  Its  agreement  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  state  mining  and  reclama- 
tion laws  on  federal  lands.  Wyoming  can  be 
proud  of  this  agreement;  we  should  encour- 
age the  concept  of  state  authority.  I  am  also 
greatly  concerned  about  surface  owners' 
rights,  and  the  use  of  royalty  Income  to  pay 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines. 

I  believe  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment, our  land  and  witer  resources,  and  the 
agricultural  way  of  life,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  only  way 
to  insure  the  proper  protection  of  these 
things,  is  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  proposed.  Because  of  Its 
extreme  complexity,  I  have  attached  this 
analysis  of  some  of  my  concerns,  along  with 
excerpts  of  testimony  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Cecil  Andrus  and  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator John  OLeary,  from  the  recent 
hearing  on  S.  7. 

[Attachment] 

Status  Report  on  Proposed  Federal  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  Legislation,  Feb- 
RUA3r  15,  1977 

major  differences   between   senate,   house 

BILLS 

Legislation  to  establish  a  federal  surface- 
mining  reclamation  law  has  been  introduced 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress — in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Mo 
Udali,  D-Arlz.  (H.R.  2);  and  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  D-Kont.   (S.  7). 

The  House  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Eriergy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee (formerly  the  Interior  Committee) 
have  begun  hearings  on  these  bills.  More 
Senate  hearings  will  be  held  in  March.  A 
federal  law  of  some  sort  will  very  likely  be 
enacted.   In  view  of  President   Carter's   ex- 
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pressed  support  for  federal  surface-mining 
reclamation  legislation.  Congress  has  passed 
similar  bills  on  two  previous  occasions,  but 
both  were  vetoed  by  former  Presidents. 

The  provisions  of  the  pending  House  and 
Senate  bills  are  not  the  same.  Major  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bills  Include  the 
way  they  would  affect  people  who  own  land 
on  top  of  federal  coal  deposits;  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  states  like  Wyoming 
that  have  their  own  reclamation  laws  and 
have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  apply  those  laws  to  the  mining 
of  federal  coal;  and  whether  part  of  the 
royalty  income  from  federal  coal  will  be  used 
for  abandoned  mine  reclamation. 

What  follows  Is  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  House  and  Senate  bills  affect- 
ing these  three  major  areas  of  concern — 
surface-owner  protection,  the  right  of  states 
to  regulate  mining  within  their  borders,  and 
whether  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  mineral  royalty 
receipts. 

state  administration  and  enforcement  of 
reclamation  laws  on  federal  land 

The  Senate  version  of  the  surface  mining 
bill  (S.  7)  contains  the  following  provision 
on  state  regulation  of  mining  and  reclama- 
tion: 

"Section  423(d). — Any  state  with  an  ap- 
proved state  program  may  elect  to  regulate 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  federal  lands  within  the  state.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act." 

The  House  version  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2,  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision  concerning 
state  administration  and/or  enforcement  on 
federal  lands. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  allow 
states  to  submit  a  plan  to  regulate  mining 
and  reclamation  on  lands  other  than  federal 
and  Indian  lands.  Also,  both  bills  authorize 
state-federal  enforcement  agreements  for 
"checkerboarded"  land  where  a  single  man- 
agement plan  would  be  more  desirable.  In 
other  words.  If  a  mining  region  were 
"dotted"  with  small  areas  containing  federal 
coal,  as  opposed  to  state  or  privately-owned 
coal,  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  so  that  the 
"dotted"  areas  could  be  regulated  by  state 
officials. 

rigkts  of  surface  owners 

The  Senate  bill  contains  the  "Mansfield 
prohibition" — a  provision  originally  drafted 
several  years  ago  by  former  Montana  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  that  bans  surface-mining  of 
federal  coal  where  the  surface  is  privately 
owned,  even  if  the  surface  owner  favors  such 
mining. 

This  provision  was  deleted  from  an  earlier 
federal  reclamation  bill,  but  It  has  been  res- 
urrected In  the  pending  Senate  bill.  The  pro- 
vision says  that  where  the  surface  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  the  coal  beneath  it  is  fed- 
erally owned,  that  coal  can  only  be  mined  by 
underground  methods.  This  provision 
amounts  to  a  flat  prohibition  on  mining  since 
Western  coal  Is  too  close  to  the  surface  to  be 
underground-mined  without  causing  the  sur- 
face to  collapse.  The  provision  says: 

"423(e). — All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which 
Is  In  the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect 
to  which  the  United  States  is  not  the  surface 
owner  thereof,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  surface  mining  operations  and  open- 
pit  mining,  except  for  surface  operations  in- 
cident to  an  underground  coal  mine." 

The  House  bill  gives  surface  owners  the 
right  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  as  to  whether  fed- 
eral coal  beneath  their  lands  can  be  mined, 
but  it  limits  what  a  landowner  can  be  paid 
and  and  sets  up  a  complex  system  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  surface  owner's 
interests.  The  House  provision  says: 

"(c)   Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject 
to  this  section  in  a  leasing  tract;  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose 
land  is  to  be  Included  In  the  proposed  leas- 
ing tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  place  such  deposits  under  such  land 
In  a  leasing  tract. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into 
any  lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the  sur- 
face owner  has  given  written  consent  and 
the  Secretary  ha.s  obtained  such  consent,  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay 
in  addition  to  the  rental  and  royalty  and 
other  obligations  due  the  United  States  the 
money  value  of  the  surface  owner's  interest 
as  determined  according  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (e) ." 

Subsection  (e)  says:  "The  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  interest  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  based  on  appraisals  made  by 
three  appraisers.  One  such  appraiser  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  one  appointed 
by  the  surface  owner  concerned  and  one 
appointed  jointly  by  the  appraisers  named 
by  the  Secretary  and  such  surface  owner.  In 
computing  the  value  of  the  surface  owner's 
Interest,  the  appraisers  shall  first  fix  and 
determine  the  fair  market  value  of  the  sur- 
face estate  and  they  shall  then  determine 
and  add  the  value  of  such  of  the  following 
losses  and  costs  to  the  extent  that  such  losses 
and  costs  arise  from  the  surface  coal  mining 
operations; 

"(1)  loss  of  Income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process; 

"(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  reloca- 
tion or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process; 

"(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the 
loss  of  livestock,  crops,  water  or  other  im- 
provements; 

"(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  caused  by  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations;  and 

"(5)  such  additional  reasonable  amount 
of  compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine is  equitable  in  light  of  the  length 
of  tenure  of  the  ownership;  Provided,  that 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
losses  and  costs  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  in  paragraph  (1)  through 
(4)  above,  or  $100  per  acre,  whichever  is  less. 

"(f)  All  bills  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  any  such  lease  shall.  In  addition  to  any 
rental  or  royalty  and  other  obligations,  be 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
equa'  to  the  value  of  the  surface  owner's  in- 
terest computed  under  subsection  (e).  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  sur- 
face owner  either  upon  the  execution  of  such 
lease  or  upon  the  commencement  of  mining, 
or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to  assure  in- 
stallment payments  over  a  period  of  years 
acceptable  to  the  surface  owner,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  surface  owner.  At  the  time  of 
initial  payment,  the  surface  owner  may  re- 
quest a  review  of  the  Initial  determination  of 
the  amount  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  such  amount  to 
reflect  any  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  the  initial  determination.  The 
lessee  shall  pay  such  Increased  amount  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  paid  over  to  the  surface 
owner.  Upon  the  release  of  the  performance 
bonds  or  deposits  under  Section  519,  or  at 
an  earlier  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  all  rights  to  enter  into  and  use 
the  surface  of  the  land  subject  to  such  lease 
shall  revert  to  the  surface  owner. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'surface  owner'  means  the  natural  per- 
son or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  majority 
stock  of  which  is  held  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons who  meet  the  other  requirements  of 
this  section)  who: 

"(1)  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  sxirface; 

"(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  residence 


on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming 
or  ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations;  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  income.  If  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations;  and 

"(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  con- 
sent. In  computing  the  three-year  period, 
the  Secretary  may  include  periods  during 
which  the  title  was  owned  by  a  relative  of 
such  person  by  blood  or  marriage  during 
which  period  such  relatives  would  have  met 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  sub- 
ject to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  per- 
son who  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  (g)  but 
who  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (g),  the  Secretary 
shall  not  place  such  coal  deposit  In  a  leasing 
tract  unless  such  person  has  owned  the  sur- 
face lands  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  three-year  period  such 
coal  deposit  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary: 
provided,  that  If  such  person  qualifies  as  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (g) 
his  consent  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  this  section. 

"(I)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that  de- 
termination made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  only 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
locality  in  which  the  leasing  tract  is  located. 

"(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this 
section.  The  report  shall  Include  a  list  of  the 
surface  owners  who  have  (1)  given  their 
consent.  (2)  received  payments  pursuant  to 
this  section,  (3)  refused  to  give  con.sent,  and 
(4)  the  acreage  of  land  involved  In  each 
category.  The  report  shall  also  indicate  the 
Secretary's  views  on  the  impact  of  the  leas- 
ing policy  on  the  availability  of  federal  coal 
to  meet  national  energy  needs  and  on  re- 
ceint  of  fair  market  value  for  federal  coal. 

"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

"(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers,  or 
promises  anvthlng  of  value  to  any  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner 
to  give  anvthlng  of  value  to  any  other  per- 
son or  entity  In  order  to  Induce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  and  any  sur- 
face owner  who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers 
or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value  for 
himself  or  any  other  person  or  entity,  in 
return  for  giving  his  written  consent  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  shall  be  sublect  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  one  and  one  half  times  the 
monetarv  eaulvalent  of  the  thtne  of  value. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary . .  ." 
senate  bill  woxtld  use  mineral  royalty 

MONEY    for    reclamation 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  authorizing  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines.  The  reclamation  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  royalties  the  federal  govern- 
ment collects  from  the  mining  of  federal 
coal.  This  provision  could  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  Western  states  will  get  under  their 
50  per  cent  share  of  royalties  since  it  would 
siphon  off  a  portion  of  the  "total  amount  of 
royalties  paid  leaving  the  states  with  half  of 
whatever  is  left."  The  states'  share  of  royal- 
ties was  Increased  to  50  per  cent  from  37>/a 
per  cent  last  year  under  a  provision  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hansen. 
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On  February   7,   the   Senatr 
Natural  Resources  Committee 
Interior  Committee)  held  a 
to  question   Carter 
on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  7 
cerpts    from    that    bearing 
Hansen  questioned  Secretary 
Cecil  Andrus  and  Federal 
trator    John    O'Leary    about 
surface  owners'  rights,  and  \ 
Income  to  pay  for  reclamation 
mines: 

Senator  Hansen.  "As  you  kno^ 
ported   surface   mine 
come  down   through   the 
in  times  past.  It  is  my  lntentl)}n 
it  again,  if  the  final  version 
tects   the   rights   of   the   state  i 
and  the  public  in  general.  I 
tection    of   our   environment, 
sources    and   agricultural    way 
our  water,   is  of  the  highest 
certainly   want   to   do   eve: 
see  whatever  is  passed  here  tal^es 
nltlon  of  these  values.  I  am 
because  my  state  of  Wyoming 
very  active  role  In  passing  laws 
the  problems  that  are   lnciden|t 
velopment   of   energy   through 
eral    strip    mining    bill    enters 
federal -state  Jurisdiction  and 
the  police  powers  that  normally 
under    the   Jurisdiction   of    th« 

".  .  .  the   Governor  of  Wyon  .1: 
Secretary   of    the    Interior 
agreement  prompted  by  a  lawsu  t 
the    State    of    Wyoming,    whlcl 
areas  of  state  authority 
other  things  the  adequacy  of 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming 
matlon  and   mining  processes 
concerned.  I  hope  thU  legUlatlo^ 
nize  this  very  worthwhile 
between  the  federal  governme 
hand  and  the  states  on  the  ot^er, 
ing  the  continuing  validity  of 
agreement   your  predecessor, 
and  my  Governor  entered  into 

"My   first    question   deals 
versus  federal  responsibility  in 
you  know,  four  states,  inc! 
North  Dakota,  Utah  and  New 
entered   into  agreements   with 
ment  whereby  the  state  laws 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
of   Wyoming   has   probably   gon  ■ 
this  regard  than  the  other 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
examine  those  agreements.  But 
your  thought  this  approach 
diversity  of  conditions  and 
Is    the    kind   of   cooperative 
might  want  to  promote  and 

Secretary  Anorus.  "...  I  wouljl 
the   states   have    the   ability 
right  to  participate  In  the 
ures   in   this   regard.   I  have   no; 
looked  at  those  documents  that 
the  last  week  or  the  week  prior  t< 
Into  office,  but  the  concept  I  ,. 
I  mentioned  In   my  testimony. 
Just  a  blanket  situation  where 
quest    they    have    the    program 
would  be  well  if  the  Departmeni 
had  the  opportunity  to  enter  ._.. 
with    them   because   of   the   verj 
bring  out.  the  diversity  of  the 
it  is  very  difficult. 

Senator  Hansen.  "I  think  the 

expressed   In   your   prepared 

that  competitively,  there  may  be 
effort  made  by  one  state  to  lowe^- 
ard.<!.  to  reduce  Its  requirements 
formance   that  might  be 
gain   a»i   economic   advantage 
state.  My  question  to  be  precise 
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state  equals  or  exceeds  the  requirements  in 
the  federal  law,  then  would  you  be  willing  to 
leave  with  that  state  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  law?" 

Secretary  Andrus.  "Mr.  Chairman,  yes  sir. 
And  I  concur  it  should  be  on  federal  lands 
as  well  as  other  lands,  all  lands  with  coal  in 
the  state  with  the  single  proviso  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  enters  Into  that  contract 
and  makes  certain  these  standards  are  up- 
held. We  don't  Intend  to  have  two,  one  fol- 
lowing the  other." 

Senator  Metcal^.  "Do  you  envisage  any 
Constitutional  problems  Involved  with  dele- 
gation of  authority  over  federal  lands  to  the 
administration  of  state  agencies? 

Secretary  Andrus.  "No,  sir.  I  do  not.  But  I 
would  yield  to  my  colleague." 

John  O'Leary.  "Senator  Metcalf,  I  was  In- 
strumental in  the  New  Mexico  agreement  in 
my  capacity  as  Director  of  Energy  Resources 
there.  We  carefully  reviewed  that.  There  was 
no  problem.  Indeed,  it  was  contemplated 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  following  the  August  4  amend- 
ments to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  In  our 
view,  there  simply  is  no  conflict." 

(Both  Secretary  Andrus  and  Administra- 
tor O'Leary  agreed  at  this  point  to  supply 
written  comments  on  the  is.sue  of  state  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  on  federal 
lands  of  state  surface  mining  reclamation 
laws.) 

Senator  Hansen.  "My  next  question  has  to 


surface  Is  owned  by  some  other  property 
owner  than  the  federal  government.  I  would 
invite  your  observations  on  this  particular 
section." 

Secretary  Andrus.  "Senator,  this  Is  one  of 
the  areas  where  we  are  concerned.  We  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  protection  for  those 
people  that  have  the  surface  rights  and  the 
federal  government  has  the  mineral  rights. 
We  are  very  sympathetic  to  an  outright  con- 
sent, but  we  also  recognize  that  there  are 
given  situations  where  perhaps  consent  of 
that  surface  owner  who  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  created  that  ranch  or  that  farm,  then 
maybe  consent  could  be  a  way  out  and  there 
should  be  protection  for  them  to  do  it.  I 
refer  to  the  langxiage  that  was  in  the  con- 
ference report  of  a  year  ago,  or  last  year. 
that  we  prefer  over  the  outright  consent 
prohibition." 


MAO'S  FUNERAL 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
several  times  I  have  remarked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  unusual 
way  that  some  Americans  and  some  of 
our  press  acted  when  Mao  died  In  Red 
China.  One  would  have  thought  that  one 
of  the  world's  more  kindly,  decent  people 

^^^^     _^    ^^^^^    „^^...„.^  „„o  .-v^    ^^^  •'^*'  ^°"®  *°  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^'  instead,  he 
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proposals  have  been  discussed.  One  is  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  from  federal  royalties  and 
the  other  proposal  would  establish  the  fund 
by  levying  fees  on  all  mined  coal.  As  you 
know,  last  year  one  of  the  bills  that  was 
passed  was  the  BLM  Organic  Act  and  it  con- 
tained a  provision  that  was  directed  to  bring 
relief  to  those  hard-hit  communities  where 
an  explosion  of  activity  occurred  In  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  which  we  know  quite 
a  lot  about — all  too  well  in  my  state  of 
Wyoming — to  provide  front-end  money  so 
the  towns  that  are  called  upon  to  provide 
extra  services,  extra  facilities,  and  to  do 
planning,  can  afford  it. 

"Under  the  bill  as  it  first  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, 60  percent  of  those  royalties  would  have 
been  given  back  to  the  states  for  the  social 
and  economic  impact  problems.  Finally,  out 
of  the  compromise  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, It  was  scaled  down  to  60  per  cent. 
Those  funds  come  from  federal  royalties. 

"What  way  do  you  think  the  reclamation 
of  abandoned  mines  should  be  paid  for?  Do 
you  think  from  royalties,  or  from  a  tax  on 
the  coal  or  a  fee  on  the  coal?  ' 

Secretary  Andrus.  "Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse, there  is  room  for  discussion  in  that 
area.  If  you  are  asking  which  one  I  would 
prefer,  It  Is  a  fee  on  the  coal.  Then  you  are 
In  a  position  where  the  people  who  are  ac- 
tually profiting  from  the  extraction  of  that 
coal  are  building  a  fund  for  the  reclamation 
and  I  think  that  is  the  fairest  way  to  guar- 
antee the  funds  will  be  available  for  that 
purpose." 

Senator  Hansen  (to  Mr.  OXeary).  "Would 
you  care  to  comment?" 

Mr.  OXeary.  "Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  support  that.  We  have  taken  a  look, 
of  course.  There  is  a  commitment  (to  the 
states)  of  50  per  cent.  We  think  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  that  were  to  be  diluted.  All 


we  just  do  not  know.  It  took  a  man  like 
Ben  J.  Wattenberg  writing  about  Mao's 
funeral  in  Harper's  magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary to  really  put  this  whole  thing  in  its 
proper  stance  and  proper  position.  He 
speaks  out  loud  about  eminent  Ameri- 
cans who  paid  their  respects  to  a  suc- 
cessful enemy  and  it  is  so  succinctly  done 
that  I  think  my  colleagues  would  benefit 
by  reading  it.  Mr.  Wattenberg  certainly 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  conservative 
Republican  but,  nevertheless,  his  views 
are  the  views  of  more  and  more  liberals 
who  are  coming  to  realize  that  things 
are  not  just  like  they  seem  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  Red  China.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  Harper's  Magazine,  February  1977 J 
Mao's  Funeral 
(By  Ben  J.  Wattenberg) 
Something    is    out    of    joint    and    I    am 
troubled.    Here    is    the    Great    Hall    of    the 
People — a    resplendent,    massive,    Mussolini- 
style  bxiildlng  in  the  middle  of  Peking,  sure 
enough  the  capital  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  purest  Communist  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Inside  the  Great  Hall  on 
this    strange    September    day    are    the    last 
earthly  remains  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung, 
the  most  revered  Communist  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

We  are  going  up  the  stairs  of  the  Great 
Hall.  By  design  of  protocol  we  follow  close 
on  the  heels  of  some  of  the  world's  great 
democrats  and  civil   libertarians.  There   are 
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in  all.  this  is  a  matter  of  internalizing  some  ^^^  Albanians!  And  the  North  Koreans!  And 
costs  that  have  not  so  far  been  borne  by  °"^  60od  friends  the  North  Vietnamese.  And 
the  coal   operations.   We   think  the  tax  ap-     there  go  the  Cambodians,  those  fine  peasant 

proach  is  appropriate."  ""'' ' '"' ' ' "" 

Senator  Hansen.  "I  do  have  one  further 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Contained  in  S.  7 
is  language  which  precludes  operations  in 
significant  portions  of  the  state  of  Wyoming. 
(The  language  is  the  Mansfield  amendment.) 
I  refer  to  language  which  would  prohibit  the 
mining  of  federally-owned  coal  where  the 


reformers  whose  latest  reform  involved  mass 
transit — the  sudden  movement  of  2.5  million 
residents  of  Phnom  Penh  Into  the  steamy 
depths  of  the  Asian  jungle. 

Just  behind  these  idealists,  and  In  front 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  diplomatic  commu- 
nity, we  go  up  the  stairs  and  on  Into  the 
Oreat  Hall.  Here  is  James  Bchleslnger.  one 
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of  the  outstanding  American  public  servants 
of  this  generation — anti-Communist,  hard- 
line, realistic  Jim  Schleslnger,  who  thought 
Ford  and  Kissinger  were  soft  on  detente.  In 
the  party  with  him  is  Richard  Perle,  a  senior 
foreign-policy  aide  to  Sen.  Henry  Jackson — 
Scoop  Jackson,  who  probably  never  became 
President  because  he  was  regarded  by  ele- 
ments in  his  party  as  too  viscerally  anti- 
Communist.  And  there  Is  Robert  Hartley, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  one  of  the  foremost  dally  pages  in 
American  Journalism,  and  one  that  consist- 
ently exercises  rigorous  surveillance  over  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world.  I  am  wonder- 
ing as  I  go  up  the  stairs.  Whom  does  Bartley 
line  up  with  in  American  politics?  Probably 
Reagan.  There  is  Edward  Luttwak,  a  former 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  Schleslnger  was  Secretary.  Luttwak 
writes  on  foreign  policy  for  Commentary 
magazine,  which  surely  qualifies  as  one  of  the 
American  periodicals  least  hospitable  to 
Communism.  And  here  am  I.  I've  worked  with 
Senator  Jackson  on  two  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  occasionally  with  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nihan  during  his  recent  Senate  campaign. 
I  live  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton, but  if  I  lived  across  the  river,  in  the 
Virginia  suburbs,  I'd  surely  have  worked  for 
and  voted  for  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt  in  his  re- 
cent, unsuccessful  try  for  elective  office.  A 
few  years  ago  I  helped  form  a  factional  group 
within  the  Democratic  party  called  the 
Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority.  CDM 
has  devoted  much  of  Its  time  and  attention 
to  foreign  policy  and  national  defense  and 
has  received  solid  support  from  the  AFL- 
CIO.  It  comes  to  mind  in  the  present  context 
that  George  Meany  has  sometimes  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Scoop  Jackson  Is  a  little  soft 
on  Communism. 
Up  the  stairs  we  go. 

We  are  all  wearing  black  armbands.  We  are 
all  wearing  black  ties — except  me,  and  that  Is 
only  because  someone  forgot  to  Include  me  In 
the  body  count  befoie  the  tie-buying  detail 
went  out  to  the  Friendship  Store. 

Into  the  Great  Hall  we  go,  across  a  massive 
marble  arcade.  A  thousand  fioral  wreaths 
surround  the  arcade.  The  smell  of  Incense 
wafts  along  the  alrconditioned  currents.  A 
slow  dirge  booms  out,  hitting  its  own  echo. 

Our  party,  led  by  Schleslnger.  is  greeted  by 
a  small  receiving  line  of  eight  people.  The 
first  is  a  pudgy  man  who  does  not  look  fa- 
miliar to  me,  although  the  columnist  Joe 
Kraft  and  Jerrold  Schecter,  Time's  diplo- 
matic editor,  seem  to  be  studying  him  closely 
as  we  approach. 

The  pudgy  man  is  Hua  Kuo-feng,  the 
premier,  soon  to  replace  Chairman  Mao  as 
head  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  other 
men  are  seven  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
Politbxu-o  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party. 
One  Politburo  member  not  present  Is  Chiang 
Chlng,  Mao's  widow. 

We  shake  hands,  nod  solemnly,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Mao's  bier. 

His  catafalque  is  encased  in  glass;  a 
scarlet  fiag  with  the  hammer  and  sickle  on 
it  Is  draped  over  his  large  and  portly  body. 
Mao  Tse-tung.  Dead. 

In  a  moment,  we  leave.  As  we  pass  a 
group  of  Chinese,  we  hear  sobs. 

I  am  not  grieving.  A  single  thought  keeps 
running  through  my  mind. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  What  Is  Schles- 
lnger doing  here?  What  are  the  Jackson- 
Moynlhan-Zumwalt-Reagan-Meany  surro- 
gates doing  here?  Why  are  we  wearing 
solemn  black? 

Ostensibly  we  are  here  because  Jim  Schles- 
lnger believes  that  It  Is  the  Russians,  not 
the  Chinese,  who  are  the  greater  threat  to 
world  peace  and  stability.  He  believes  this 
because  he  has  made  a  point  of  knowing 
the      difference      between       booby-trapped 


chicken  coops  of  the  sort  the  Chinese 
military  so  proudly  displayed  for  us  and 
2,400  nuclear-tipped  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  Schleslnger  is  a  man  who 
usually  speaks  his  mind,  making  him  no 
friend  of  Henry  Kissinger,  who  doesn't,  but 
building  for  himself  a  constituency  through- 
out the  world,  including  China.  In  order 
to  show  symbolically  that  they  had  in 
Washington  a  man  who  saw  the  Russians 
as  they  did,  some  months  ago  the  Chinese 
invited  Schleslnger  to  come  and  visit.  The 
invitation,  we  were  told  in  China,  had  come 
at  the  Instance  of  Mao  himself.  (We  were 
also  told  that  two  previous  invitations  had 
been  Issued  in  1974,  but  Schleslnger  says 
he  never  received  them,  and  the  public 
guessing  is  that  they  were  intercepted  by 
a  pudgy  man  with  curly  hair  and  glasses. 
Schleslnger,  when  invited  by  the  Chinese, 
set  down  some  conditions.  What  he  could 
learn  on  a  quick  trip  to  Peking,  he  said,  he 
could  learn  from  briefings  in  the  U.S.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  he  could  really  get  to  see 
the  country  as  any  curious  American  would 
want  to — a  trip  to  the  Russian  border  in 
Sinkiang,  a  trip  to  Inner  Mongolia,  a  visit 
to  Tibet — why,  then  he  would  be  Interested 
Indeed. 

The  Chinese  came  back  with  a  simple 
answer:  yes.  And  so  our  party  of  eleven  (five 
staff,  six  press)  ended  up  in  Peking.  On 
our  third  day  there,  just  as  we  were  leav- 
ing a  military  demonstration  by  the  Third 
Army  Garrison  Division  north  of  Peking, 
we  suddenly  heard  the  strains  of  the  "Inter- 
nationale" blaring  from  a  loudspeaker,  and 
we  were  told  that  the  chairman  had  expired. 
Four  days  later  we  are  mounting  the  stairs 
of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People  to  pay  our 
last  respects,  and  we  are  very  near  the  front 
of  the  line  so  the  Chinese  can  send  both  the 
Russians  and  Dr.  Kissinger  a  message. 
(Thomas  Gates,  himself  a  former  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Is  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Liaison  Office  In  Peking.  Protocol  dicta  les 
that  he  pay  his  respects  last.  He  does,  and, 
Iroically,  the  high  dignitaries  are  gone  by 
the  time  he  passes  the  bier.) 

So  what  Ls  bothering  me?  What  troubles  me 
about  this  black  armband? 

We  are,  after  all,  guests  in  a  great  nation 
where  a  legendary  leader  has  fallen.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  the  curious  vicissitudes 
of  recent  history,  the  United  States  and 
China  are  almost  allies;  at  least  we  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  pursuing  parallel  Interests 
In  the  great  game  of  big-power  trlangula- 
tlon.  So,  we  and  other  Americans  are  in 
China  because  strategic  interests  demand  it. 
We  are  at  Mao's  bier  in  black  armbands  be- 
cause courtesy  requires  it. 

But  what  really  bothers  me  Is  what  I  see 
of  life  in  China.  Every  year  the  widely  re- 
spected organization  Freedom  House  makes 
a  two-part  survey  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  On  a  descending  scale  of  one  to  seven 
It  rates  their  performance  in  the  areas  of 
"civil  rights"  and  "political  rights."  China 
gets  seven  in  both  areas.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  slightly  better,  with  six  and  seven  re- 
spectively. In  barely  seven  days  of  travel  I 
have  learned  enough  about  China  to  confirm 
in  my  own  mind  the  accuracy  of  the  Freedom 
House  ratings  and  to  understand  what 
formerly  I  only  assumed : 

The  government  (the  party)  decrees  what 
kind  of  clothing  (drab  and  colorless)  can 
be  worn. 

The  government  decrees  that  sexuality  Is 
bad. 

The  government  decrees  that  each  block  of 
each  city  will  have  a  political  commissar  to 
spy  on  the  neighbors. 

The  government  decrees  a  semi-official  age 
for  marriage — In  the  late  twenties. 

The  government  decrees  that  there  can  be 
no  entertainment,  only  propaganda. 


To  these  austere  codes,  peculiarly  Chinese, 
must  be  added  the  standard  conception  of 
freedom  in  a  Communist  paradise: 
No  free  press. 
No  free  Job  mobility. 
No  free  trade-union  movement. 
No  rights  of  travel  or  emigration. 
No  tolerance  of  public  political  opposition. 
And,  despite  the  picture  presented  In  the 
American  press,   China,  for  all  its  progress, 
is  still  a  desperately  poor,  backward,  peas- 
ant   economy — a    fact    which    is    not    even 
argued  by  the  Chinese.  One  sees  It  In  the 
countryside,  where  work  gangs  of  thirty  or 
forty  people    ("revolutionary  teams")    work 
at  stoop  labor  in  the  paddy  fields  beneath 
the  hot  sun,  Just  as  their  ancestors  did.  One 
sees  it  In  the  urban  neighborhoods  when  you 
can  glance  into  ground-floor  apartments  and 
see   one    tiny   room   for   a   three -generation 
family  with  pallets  stacked  two  and  three 
deep  along  the  walls. 

On  the  whole,  despite  all  the  hosannas  to 
Chinese  progress,  it  is  probably  right  to  say 
that  on  the  postwar  scale  of  development 
China  Is  somewhere  in  the  middle:  It  has 
not  done  as  well  as  Brazil,  Mexico,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  or  the  Ivory  Coast,  but  It  has 
done  better  than  India,  Burma,  and  most  of 
the  African  nations. 

Poverty,  or  moderate  economic  progress  is, 
of  cours3,  no  measure  of  the  beneficence 
of  a  regime.  But  when  the  method  of  achiev- 
ing only  moderate  progress  turns  out  to  de- 
pend for  its  success  upon  such  severe  repres- 
sion, it  is  appropriate  to  ask.  Does  the  mate- 
rial progress  Justify  the  spiritual  cost? 

This  question,  I  have  found.  Is  typically 
bypassed  in  the  West  with  such  pronounce- 
ments as:  "Well,  of  course,  it's  not  something 
we'd  want  for  ourselves,  but  it's  a  good  Chi- 
nese solution  for  the  Chinese." 

A  Chinese  solution  for  the  Chinese:  wear 
the  same  clothes,  spy  on  your  neighbors, 
think  the  same  thoughts,  read  the  same 
propaganda,  do  what  you're  told.  A  Chinese 
solution  indeed!  For  one  of  the  world's  great 
cultures!  Was  Stalinism  a  Russian  solution 
for  the  Russians?  Was  Nazism  a  German 
solution  for  the  Germans?  Was  Tojo  a  Jap- 
anese solution  for  the  Japanese?  Is  General 
Pinochet  a  Chilean  solution  for  the  Chileans? 
There  Is  a  high  irony  In  hearing  the  same 
people  who,  a  few  years  ago,  thought  put- 
ting funny  hats  on  the  White  House  police  a 
major  step  toward  tyranny  argue  that  Mao- 
ism is  Just  a  Chinese  solution  for  Chinese 
problems. 

Why.  then,  must  we  worry  about  the  na- 
ture of  life  in  China?  What  business  Is  It  of 
ours? 

Only  this.  How  do  you  forge  a  freedom 
coalition  if  American  Presidents  and  an 
American  Secretary  of  State,  American  In- 
tellectuals and  writers  compete  to  be  the 
first  among  their  friends  to  eat  bird's  nest 
soup  In  Peking  and  make  political  love  in 
public  to  one  of  the  most  repressive  govern- 
ments in  history? 

There  has  been  a  great  brush-fire  war  of 
Ideology  going  on  In  America  over  the  past 
half-dozen  years.  What  Pat  Moynlhan 
once  called  the  Liberty  party  has  shown 
signs  of  stirring  again.  It  has  reappeared  In 
various  guises:  now  it  is  a  Jackson  Amend- 
ment for  free  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  it  is  Moynlhan  at  the  United 
Nations,  or  Solzhenltsyn,  using  forums  pro- 
vided by  George  Meany.  Later  It  becomes 
Meany's  arch-adversary  Ronald  Reagan  rid- 
ing to  Kansas  City  on  the  issue  of  morality 
in  foreign  policy.  And  It  Is  the  remarkable 
change  In  public  opinion  that  leads  poli- 
ticians suddenly  to  begin  clamoring  for 
higher  defense  spending.  And  it  Is  Jimmy 
Carter  In  the  second  campaign  debate  say- 
ing in  his  opening  non-answer  that  he  en- 
dorses   the   Republican   platform's   foreign- 
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policy   plank!   It   is   Gerald   F(}rd 
discovering     that     the    issue 
"traditional  American  values' 
important  issue  of  the  1976 

Americans   seem   to   lust   foi 
their  lives,  and  in  political 
ing  is  somehow  tied  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  I'd  sii 
resurrection  of  a  commltmeni 
mildly      messianic      and      non 
tone — is  far  more   important 
of    the    defense    budget,    than 
resolution  of  the  SALT  talks 
we  pursue  parallelism  with  Cljai 

This   is   not   a   plea   for 
selves  from  China.  The 
had     its    rewarding    moments 
himself   has  become   a  useful 
t*o  great  powers.  In  that  sen 
others,  he  is  a  national 
But   carefully,    friends 
in    optics,    careful    in    cosmet 
and  moral  claims  are  rarely 
tinctions  must  be  drawn — and 
Ford,  and   Kissinger  so  recen 
the  American  press  beatifying 
apologetics   offered   by   Mao's 
lowers.  I  know  that  we  still 
criminating  to  do.  It  is  a  devilish 
of  course:  morality  or  strategy 
saying    is    that    the    essential 
morality. 

After  Mao's  funeral  we  get 
go  back  to  our  hotel.  1  am  wc^n 
the  New  York  Dally  News 
will    handle    Mao's    death. 
Dust "  comes  to  mind.  This  kliJa 
ha.s  sustained  our  group  throu|  h 
ney   so   far.   and    without   hunn  Ji 
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with  a  sly  grin  on  his  face, 
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one  of  the  few  lines  I've  hear^l 
that  makes  sense. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presideijt 
gracious  consent  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and 
bers  of  the  committee,  I  hate 
the  chairmanship  of  the 
on  Merchant  Marine  and   . 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Needless  to 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
than  a  casual  interest  In 
survival    of    the    American 
marine,  but  also  in  its  restor 
proper  position  in  the  maritiihe 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  tasji 
situation  that  is   existing 
a  task  that  will  not  be  . 
night.  It  is  a  task  that  will 
compl2,*(    phase  by  phase. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
go  into  the  various  phases 
forth  in  some  detail  part  of 
as  I  envision  it.  I  will  be 
receive  any  comments  from 
Members  or  any  of  the  publ 
gard  to  improving  the 
propose. 

While  there  are  many  legis 

ters  involving  maritime  

will  have  to  be  considered, 
basic  problems  that  the 
merchant  marine  faces  today 

First.   The   insidious  rebate 
that  exists  in  the  American 
as  well  as  in  other  trades 
world. 

Second.  The  great  threat  that  state- 
owned  shipping  companies  impose  on 
American-flag,     independent  ly     owned 
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operators,  particularly  within  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade. 

Third.  The  various  problems  that  we 
have  in  our  tanker  fleet,  and  I  lieartily 
endorse  the  position  that  a  percentage 
of  oil  coming  into  the  United  States 
must  move  in  American-flag  bottoms  and 
must  move  in  ships  that  are  not  going 
to  damage  the  environment  of  the  oceans 
surrounding  this  country  and  its  island 
States. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  American-flag 
carrier  is  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  Amer- 
ican financed  cargo  moving  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries. 

The  fifth  problem  I  see  with  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  today  overlaps 
each  of  the  problems  mentioned  above. 
It  is  whether  or  not  the  present  laws 
governing  the  American  merchant 
marine  are  obsolete.  The  question  may 
not  be  whether  the  laws  are  obsolete,  but 
whether  they  have  been  properly  ad- 
ministered. The  question  may  also  be 
that  even  with  the  ability  of  proper  ad- 
ministration, have  these  laws  been  placed 
in  isolation  by  the  laws  of  other  nations 
which  have  in  reality  usurped  the  utility 
value  of  the  laws  that  we  now  have  on 
our  books. 

As  our  committee  reviews  the  four 
basic  concepts  set  forth  above,  as  well  as 
other  matters  that  may  come  before  our 
committee,  I  anticipate  that  the  com- 
mittee will  go  into  depth  as  to  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  various  laws;  that  is, 
the  Shipping  Act  1916;  the  1920  act;  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  1936;  and  even 
the  1970  act.  We  must  see  whether  these 
laws  are  aiding  or  to  the  contrary,  are 
they  doing  harm  to  the  success  of  our 
American-flag  carriers. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  whether  imilaterally  adopted  regula- 
tion of  shipping  In  the  international 
liner  trades,  such  as  our  own  legislation, 
can  ever  be  effectively  enforced  inter- 
nationally, or  whether  some  other 
remedy  more  consistent  with  comity 
among  nations  can  be  developed.  We 
now  have  the  spectacle  of  the  United 
States  attempting  to  regulate  interna- 
tional shipping  by  legislation  and 
friendly  trading  partners  enacting  legis- 
lation designed  to  thwart  our  laws  and 
our  regulations. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  shipping  world, 
and  specifically  to  the  maritime  elements 
of  our  own  Government,  to  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  ver>-  specifically  to  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  State  that 
our  American-flag  carriers  are  facing 
critical  problems  in  the  rebate  situation 
that  exists  in  the  shipping  world.  My 
brief  and  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  situation  suggests  that  every  liner 
carrier  in  the  American  foreign  trade, 
whether  he  is  American  or  foreign  flag 
is  rebating  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Government's  knowledge  of  re- 
bating in  the  merchant  marine  is  not 
something  new.  It  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Alexander  committee  from  1912  to 
1914,  which  resulted  in  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916.  In  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  go  fur- 
ther back,  one  need  only  review  the  re- 
ports of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on 
shipping  rings  of  1906,  which  was  part 


of  the  foundation  of  causing  the  Alex- 
ander committee  to  go  into  the  problem. 
The  subiect  of  rebates  was  also  pri- 
mary during  the  Celler  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  Bonner  committee  hearings 
in  1960  and  1961.  The  1962  report  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  replete 
with  references  to  rebating  in  shipping. 
All  of  these  studies  and  reports  show  that 
rebating  had  long  been  a  problem  with 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Clearly 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
its  predecessor  agencies  were  fully 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  sur- 
reptitious activities.  Moreover,  in  1972 
the  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  changed  the 
penalty  for  rebating  from  a  misdemeanor 
to  a  civil  penalty,  although  the  basic  po- 
tential pecuniary  fines  remained  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  clear  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  principal  agency 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  maritime 
laws,  up  until  recently  has  been  lacking 
in  enforcement  of  knovra  illegal  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  cannot  claim  ignorance 
to  the  problem  when  one  looks  back  to 
the  1962  report.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
Department  of  State  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  rebating  problem  as  early  as  the 
Bonner  and  Celler  committee  hearings, 
if  not  before.  Yet  the  problem  has  gone 
on  unabated  until  recently.  It  is  now 
clear  that  Congress  must  act.  There  is 
absolutely  no  question  in  my  mind  what- 
soever that  unless  a  proper  and  long- 
term  solution  to  rebating  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  is  found,  the  U.S.-flag 
American  merchant  marine  will  not  sur- 
vive. Time  is  very  much  of  the  essence. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  United 
States  law  prohibiting  rebating  is  almost 
unique  unto  itself.  I  do  understand  there 
are  some  laws  in  other  countries  that  at 
least  on  the  surface  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  understand  recently  some  other 
nations  are  considering  further  changes 
in  their  maritime  laws  as  it  relates  to 
rebating.  I  also  understand  there  is  a 
total  lack  of  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  nations  and  particularly 
with  the  United  States  insofar  as  the  re- 
bating situation  is  concerned.  I  under- 
stand that  many  nations  have  in  fact 
passed  laws  which  condone  rebating  and 
which  forbid  carriers  under  their  flag  to 
cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
any  government,  in  connection  with  a 
review  of  the  rebating  situation  in  their 
trades. 

These  are  our  trading  partners.  These 
are  nations  whose  ships  virtually  dom- 
inate the  /.merican  foreign  trade.  The 
result  is  that  the  foreign  flag  carrier  may 
rebate  abroad  with  relative  immunity. 

Even  though  these  foreign  flag  carriers 
are  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  and  carry 
almost  95  percent  of  the  American-borne 
commerce,  the  fact  is  that  where  the  re- 
bate is  agreed  and  paid  abroad,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  enforce  this  law. 

I  would  also  expect  our  committee  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  rebating 
is  really  only  forbidden  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  It  is  vir- 
tually a  universally  accepted  practice  in 
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every  trade  around  the  world  between 
all  nations.  This,  of  course,  permits  re- 
bates in  cross  trading,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  U.S.  Government  to  control, 
or  even  to  obtain  facts  concerning  such 
cross  trading.  For  example,  a  carrier  of- 
fering services  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  the  Far  East  may 
technically  comply  with  the  U.S.  law  as 
to  shipments  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  gain  competitive 
advantage  on  that  traffic  by  paying  a 
large  rebate  to  the  same  shipper  in  the 
European-Far  Eastern  trade. 

Rebating  can  take  many  forms.  For 
example,  rebates  may  be  direct  payments 
of  cash,  or  checks,  or  "tea  money,"  or 
absorption  of  costs  and  many  other  mal- 
practices. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  In  the 
minds  of  members  of  our  subcommittee, 
and  in  the  minds  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  must  have  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  problem  in  our  interna- 
tional trade,  and  unless  we  do,  the  U.S.- 
flag  and  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  not  survive  regardless  of  any 
amounts  of  subsidies  paid. 

It  is  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more 
urgent;  nothing  more  vital  than  a 
prompt  and  comprehensive  investigation 
and  hearings  relating  to  the  rebating 
malignancy.  From  our  studies,  I  envision 
that  action  will  be  taken  by  our  subcom- 
mittee almost  immediately.  In  this  con- 
nection I  expect  our  staff  to  confer  in 
advance  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Etepartment 
of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of  State. 
I  should  emphasize  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  single  out  any  particular  carrier,  be 
it  American  or  foreign,  as  culpable  un- 
der the  law.  We  do  not  expect  to  single 
out  any  particular  shippers  as  recipients 
of  rebates. 

We  do  expect  to  have  the  industry  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  rebating  does  exist 
and  to  aid  the  committee  in  finding  a 
permanent  solution.  We  intend  to  limit 
our  investigation  and  our  activities  only 
to  the  shipping  acts,  of  course,  and  only 
to  those  items  that  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee.  Our  hear- 
ings will  in  no  way  be  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  witch  hunt  for  any  shipper,  any  in- 
dividual, or  any  Government  agency. 
We  expect  the  same  cooperation  from 
all  that  we  interview  and  from  all  of  the 
witnesses  that  we  anticipate.  We  fiilly 
expect  that  this  first  phase  of  these  hear- 
ings will  commence  no  later  than  mid- 
March.  We  anticipate  recommending  a 
solution  to  the  problem  no  later  than 
mid-June. 

The  second  and  no  less  important 
problem  facing  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  the  predatory  aspects  of  the 
state-owned  fieets  in  our  American  for- 
eign trade.  I  introduced  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  what  was  then 
known  as  the  third  flag  bill,  S.  868.  Testi- 
mony of  state -owned  carriers  raised  the 
defense  that  their  rates  were  no  lower 
because  of  the  secret  rebates  which  I 
have  alluded  to  above. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  not  so. 

The  third  flag  bill  did  not  ultimately 
become  enacted  into  law,  although  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  in  both  the 


Senate  and  the  House.  However,  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  these  hearings,  and  at 
least  temporarily  suspending  the  neces- 
sity of  the  legislation,  there  were  certain 
commitments  made  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  legislation  v.-as 
set  aside.  This  agreement  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. But  even  there,  the  state-owned 
carriers,  under  certain  circumstances, 
will  be  given  preferential  rates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  agree- 
ment is  now  in  jeopardy.  We  also  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
opposed  to  the  agreement.  We  do  feel 
the  pressure  that  the  so-called  third  flag 
bill  must  be  reconsidered.  Recently, 
Fortune  magazine  carried  an  article 
which  indicates  that  at  least  the  Soviets' 
state-owned  fleet  and  those  of  the  na- 
tions it  dominates,  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  potential  restrictions  of 
the  third  flag  bill.  The  article  speaks  in 
detail  of  the  activities  of  these  fleets  and 
notes  that  the  present  established  '•ate 
structure  of  these  state-owned  fleets  is 
at  least  21  percent  lower  than  the  con- 
ference rate  structure  in  the  same  trade. 
The  Soviet  wage  level  is  low.  The  av- 
erage able-bodied  seaman  receives  $190 
a  month.  The  American  seaman's  salary 
is  close  to  $720  a  month.  The  Soviet  sea- 
man is  given  insurance  and  workman's 
compensation  by  the  state.  In  the  United 
States,  these  benefits  exceed  104  percent 
of  the  seaman's  monthly  wages.  The  So- 
viet states  pay  for  all  insurance  pre- 
miums on  their  vessels.  These  are  costs 
directly  to  the  American-flag  carrier.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Russian  daily 
operation  of  contalnerships  may  be  as 
much  as  40  to  50  percent  lower  than  the 
American  or  other  foreign  containershlp 
costs.  State-owned  lines  are  subsidized 
through  hidden  budgetary  processes,  en- 
abling these  fleets  to  have  a  rate  cutting 
ability  and  practices  which  are  preda- 
tory to  the  American  carrier. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
freighter  fleet  has  been  declining  since 
1965,  and  yet  the  Russian  fleet  in  that 
same  period  has  increased  by  119  per- 
cent. The  Russian  fleet  today  is  second 
only  to  the  Liberian-flag  vessels.  The  So- 
viet fleet  today  consists  of  2,404  vessels; 
the  Liberian  fleet,  2,546.  We  must  com- 
pare these  figures  with  the  ownership  of 
the  American-flag  carriers,  which  is  now 
down  to  but  580  vessels.  Thus,  our  com- 
mittee will  very  promptly  be  reiiistitut- 
ing  hearings  to  initiate  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  while 
we  will  be  reviewing  the  legislation  noted 
above,  and  other  legislation  that  will  be 
introduced,  we  will  be  simultaneously  re- 
viewing those  sections  of  the  existing 
statutes  which  have  an  effect  on  the 
problem,  and  which  have  allowed  these 
problems  to  mushroom  to  the  size  that 
they  are  today. 

In  considering  the  two  sets  of  proposed 
hearings,  I  would  like  to  comrliment  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  I  have  his  permission 
to  quote  from  his  letter  to  me  of  Febru- 
ary 4.  In  it  he  states  a  position  with 
which  I  agree  completely. 

A  thorough  and  critical  review  by  Con- 
gress of  the  1916  Shipping  Act  and  other 
statutes  that  collectively  comprise  our  na- 


tional ocean  transportation  policy  is  long 
overdue,  the  last  such  review  having  taken 
place  In  1961.  As  you  know,  since  that  date, 
there  have  been  revolutionary  worldwide 
changes  in  the  technology  and  philosophy 
underlying  the  ocean  trades  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  liner  conference  system.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  number  of  statutory  provisions  that 
this  Commission  has  been  charged  to  ad- 
minister are  no  longer  responsive  to  present 
conceptual  or  economic  realities. 

This  is  a  realistic  view  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  prime  concerns  of  our  subcom- 
mittee throughout  our  hearings. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  mention  a  third 
phase,  and  no  less  important  than  the 
first  two,  and  that  is  the  need  for  in- 
creasing the  share  of  oil  cargoes  carried 
by  U.S.  vessels.  Senator  Magnuson  has 
already  introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject.  It  parallels  the  legislation  passed 
in  the  last  Congress,  which  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  the  former  President.  It  is  my 
intention  to  bring  before  our  subcom- 
mittee again  the  legislation  that  was  so 
vetoed.  There  is  no  question  of  our  full 
support  for  Senator  Magnuson's  position 
in  connection  with  these  tanker  prob- 
lems. We  plan  to  take  this  legislation  up 
very  promptly.  We  hope  to  have  it  of- 
fered to  the  full  committee  and  to  the 
full  Senate  within  the  next  several 
months. 

Finally,  I  would  imderscore  our  belief 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  concern  in  many 
areas  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
regard  to  the  utilization  of  American-flag 
carriers  for  cargoes  that  those  Govern- 
ment agencies  control. 

It  will  be  the  Intention  of  our  com- 
mittee to  fully  review  these  potential 
cargoes.  Again,  we  will  be  glad  to  accept 
suggestions  in  advance  of  these  hearings 
from  any  Government  agency,  or  from 
any  of  the  public.  We  are  presently  com- 
piling a  list  of  agencies  that  are  in- 
volved and  we  will  shortly  be  in  com- 
munication with  them,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  for  the  utlhzation  of  the  Amer- 
ican-flag carrier.  We  will  want  this  utili- 
zation to  be  made  public,  so  that  the 
American  people  will  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  our  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  announce- 
ment may  be  viewed  as  somewhat  all- 
encompassing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  not.  There  will  be  many  more  legisla- 
tive proposals  coming  from  our  subcom- 
mittee. However,  I  felt  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  should  set  forth  our 
initial  basic  agenda  so  that  there  will  be 
no  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  ship- 
ping public,  of  the  shipowners,  and  of 
the  pertinent  Government  agencies  in- 
volved that  our  subcommittee  takes  these 
four  matters  very  seriously.  We  expect 
to  move  very  promptly  and  we  expect 
satisfactory  conclusions  leading  to  per- 
manent solutions  of  these  problems  that 
are  malignant  to  the  continuation  of  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine. 
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Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Commerce  Committee's  confirmation 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Brock 
Adams,  I  requested  the  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reply  to  several  writ- 
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respon  les 


ten  questions  which  I  subm 
Record. 

Secretary  Adams  has  kii^dly 
me  a  set  of  written 
questions. 

My  Senate  colleagues  shojold 
statements  of  interest  as  i 
the  philosophy  affecting  national 
portatlon  policies  and  prog 
the  Carter  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaiiimous 
sent  that  the  complete  text 
tions     and     Transportation 
Adams'    answers    be    printpd 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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ANSWERS  TO  Written  Q-ctest^ns  Prom 
Senator  Harrison 
Q.  What  IS  your  position  re 
regulation  and  legislative 
Congress  for  dereTUlation? 

(a)  The  C.\B,  DOT  and  the 
committee  on  Administrative 
Procedures    have    extensively 
airline    industry    and 
eluded  that,  without  federal 
line  fares  woi:ld  decline  by  as 
to  50 '"r    below  present  rates, 
estimate?   Upon  what  studies 
your  conclusion? 

(b)  Do    you    believe    that    ai 
small  communities  would  be 
by    reducing    federal    controls? 
studies  do  you  base  your 

Do    you    support    increased 
among  airlines,  freer  market 
competitive  pricing  of  air  fares? 
plans  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
istratlon  proposals  for  deregula 
areas? 

A.  I  support  legislation  to  redifc 
ulation    and    incrcise    comnetlt  I 
domestic  airlines.  In  particular, 
on  entry  into  the  Industry  by  i 
should   be  eased:    carriers  shou 
flexibility    in    choosing    the 
serve;    and  carriers  should  have 
to  set  their  fares  competitively 
tlces    and    procedures   should    t 
proved. 

It  is  my  understanding  that 
ter  does  not  plan  to  submit  a  bill 
because   many  proposals 
the  94th  Congress  reflect  my 
on  the  subject  and  because  dev 
new  bill  v/ould  only  delay  Co 
tlon  on  this  issue.  As  I  said  last 
tend  to  work  closely  with 
months  ahead  as  It  shapes  a  final 
The  Impact  of  legislation  upoi 
will  deoend,  in  laree  measure 
Ing  and  entry  provisions  in  the 
tion.  The  intrastate  experience  1 
and  Texas,   recent  filings  before 
as  well  as  studies  by  the  CAB, 
the  Senate  Subcpmmlttee  on 
Practices  and  Procedures  lndlcat< 
fares  may  be  possible  In  many 
I  believe  the  numbers  referred  to 
tlon  are  too  high. 

With  respect  to  small 
1  plan  to  review  the  conclusions 
partment  of  Transportation  that 
in  CAB  regulation  may  actually 
service  to  small  communities.  Tl  i 
been  the  history  as  shown  by  th 
Tier  subsidy  program.  In  addltlo  > 
stand    that    the   CAB    is   curren 
ways  to  Improve  the  subsidy 
guarantees  services  to  many  of 
communities.  As  I  said  last  week 
ward  to  receiving  the  CAB's 
on  this  issue;  and  I  hope  the  Boar^l 
plete  its  work  as  quicklv  as  po?si 

Q.   The  United  Kingdom  has 
major  bilateral  agreement  with 
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States  covering  air  routes  between  our  coun- 
try and  London.  The  U.K.  apparently  wants 
to  extend  the  agreement  but  Is  demanding 
half  of  the  total  revenues  from  all  trans- 
Atlantic  flights  between  our  two  countries. 
Actually,  only  about  407r  of  the  fares  are 
British  citizens.  What  will  be  your  depart- 
ment's position  In  future  negotiations  with 
Britain'' 

A.  Negotiations  of  the  bilateral  agreement 
between  this  coxintry  and  the  United  King- 
dom covering  air  routes  are  not  conducted  by 
by  the  IDepartment  of  Transportation  alone. 
Many  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
men  are  involved,  including  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
CAB,  and  the  White  House.  I  plan  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  in  these  agencies  very 
soon  in  developing  a  position  that  will  not 
prejudice  this  country's  carriers  ability  to 
provide  an  equitable  share  of  air  service  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  has  been  the  U.S. 
position  to  date  not  to  accept  the  United 
Kingdom's  demand  for  pooling  and  50%  of 
all  traffic. 

Q.  Trans-Atlantic  charter  fares  are  cur- 
rently competitive  and  relatively  cheap  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  subject  to  controls. 
Some  domestic  U.S.  commercial  airlines  are 
seeking  regulation  to  standarize  these  fares. 
What  are  your  views  regarding  such  regula- 
tion? 

A.  I  have  been  Informed  by  the  CAB  that 
at  this  time  the  Board  is  not  considering  a 
request  from  any  domestic  U.S.  commercial 
airline  seeking  regulation  to  standardize  fares 
for  Trans-Atlantic  charter  rates.  The  Presi- 
dent has  referred  to  the  Board  the  route 
question  regarding  direct  service  to  Inland 
cities. 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
regulation  of  the  trucking  industry  has  op- 
erated to  the  disadvantage  of  small  truckers 
and  minority  entrepreneurs. 

(a)  Truckers  who  own  and  would  like  to 
operate  their  own  rigs  And  that  they  can- 
not enter  business  and  compete  with  com- 
mercial truckers  who  are  certificated.  In 
.■^ome  states  they  have  been  arrested  for  op- 
erating their  rigs  without  ICC  certificates. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  to  assist  entre- 
pieneurs,  particularly  minority  entrepre- 
neurf,  in  entering  the  free  enterprise  .system 
and  eliminate  discriminatory  effects  of  ICC 
regulation? 

(b)  Independent  truckers  who  own  rigs  but 
are  not  certificated  mu-^t  hire  out  to  ICC- 
approved  trucking  lines,  sometimes  paying 
up  to  25'';  of  their  contract  revenues  to 
conduct  business.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  as  Trau'pcrtation  Secretary  with  respect 
to  thl'  ''ituanon? 

(c)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  permit- 
ting regulated  businesses  to  establl-^h  com- 
mittees to  'et  \inlform  industry-wide  rates? 

(d)  Do  you  intend  to  submit  legislation  to 
the  Congre-'s  to  eliminate  the  antl-competi- 
tlve  practices  described  in  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)? 

A.  The  Department  of  Transportation  will 
take  part  in  rule-making  proceedings  before 
the  'interstate  Commerce  Commission  lead- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers 
to  minority  entrepreneurs  entering  the  mo- 
tor carrier  business. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  rerious  problems 
faced  by  the  Independent  owner  operators, 
^t  may  be  that  they  do  not  have  adequate 
legal  remedies  to  protect  themselves  from 
explritatlon.  If  further  analysis  Indicates 
that  changes  in  existing  law  are  needed  to 
ensure  fair  treatment  for  ovner-operatcrs, 
T  will  recommend  to  the  President  that  legis- 
lation be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
problems  demonstrated  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  unregulated  carriers  carrying  ex- 
empt commcditles  show  the  danger  in  com- 
plete deregulation. 

Rate  burea\is  serve  a  useful  coordinating 
function  for  transportation  Industries  who.^e 
rates  are  regulated  so  as  to  protect  the  pub- 


lic from  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
rates.  In  addition,  companies,  not  the  gov- 
ernment, set  rates  so  Joint  rates  have  to 
be  set  by  bureaus  to  avoid  discrimination. 
I  have  supported  reforms  of  rate  bureau 
practices  in  the  railroad  industry,  and  the 
Railroad  Revitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  forbade  members  of  rail  rate  bu- 
reaus from  voting  on  single  line  rates  or 
en  interline  rates  in  which  they  could  not 
practically  participate  or  protesting  an  in- 
dependent action  of  a  member  before  the 
ICC.  Similar  reforms  may  be  necessary  for 
some  motor  carrier  rate  bureaus,  but  the 
number  of  such  bureaus,  the  enormous 
number  of  participants,  and  general  open- 
ness of  the  bureaus  makes  the  chance  for 
abuse  less  and  the  type  of  reform  somewhat 
different  than  that  used  for  the  railroads 
rate  bureaus. 

Q.  What  approach  would  you  as  Trans- 
portation Secretary  recommend  for  evaluat- 
ing alternative  means  of  coal  transport  in 
this  country?  I  am  especially  Interested  In 
your  comments  concerning  the  slurry  pipe- 
line and  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  vls- 
a-vls  railroads. 

A.  There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  construction  of  coal  slurry  pipelines  Is 
necessary  and  the  effect  on  the  rail  carriers 
is  substantial.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
government  should  stimulate  large  invest- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  which 
would  duplicate  existing  capacity  unless  it  is 
shown  that  this  will  further  a  total  national 
transportation  policy  which  will  maintain 
bulk  freight  service  to  many  small  towns 
which  depend  on  rail  service  as  well  as 
trucks. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  United  States 
currently  have  the  potential  to  develop  an 
advanced  supersonic  transport  aircraft  which 
is  environmentally  acceptable?  Would  you 
support  construction  of  such  an  SST? 

A.  There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  United  States  has  the  technological  fvbil- 
Ity  to  develop  a  supersonic  aircraft  that 
would  be  environmentally  acceptable;  and 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  supported  the 
efforts  to  provide  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment of  this  newest  Jet.  I  am  now  con- 
cerned whether  the  economics  will  support  a 
supersonic  airplane  for  International  route.s 
and  have  therefore  Indicated  the  present 
testing  program  for  the  British -French  Con- 
corde will  be  continued  as  scheduled. 

Q.  During  my  days  at  NASA.  I  found  ar- 
rangements between  the  Agency  and  DOT  at 
times  very  unsatisfactory.  Do  you  envision 
your  Department  exploring  ways  of  transfer- 
ring research  and  development  from  our 
space,  energy  and  defense  programs  into 
transportation  in  order  to  develop  new  trans- 
port systems? 

A.  I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  work  closely  with  NASA  lo 
take  full  advantage  of  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  energy  and  space  programs 
which  would  have  practical  application  In 
improving  transportation  efficiency.  I  am  not 
personally  aware  of  the  problems  you  refer 
to  in  your  question,  but  I  hope  my  attitude 
will  improve  relations  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

Q.  Tn  your  statement  you  spoke  of  the  de- 
sirability of  using  our  Nation's  rail  system 
as  a  means  of  employing  those  persons  out  of 
work  and  on  welfare  and  you  indicated  that. 
as  Secretary,  you  will  speed  up  Transporta- 
tion employment  programs  already  author- 
ized and  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  Is 
there  also  a  need  to  use  the  upgrading  of 
rail  and  other  transportation  systems  in  the 
United  States  as  an  Integra!  part  of  unem- 
r-loyment  and  welfare  programs  currently 
offered?  In  other  words,  isn't  there  a  sup- 
porting link  between  government  railroad 
revitalization  and  reorganization  eBort.s  and 
welfare  reform  such  as  Is  being  explored  by 
experimental  programs  undertaken  by  Massa- 
chusetts? 
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A.  In  the  Railroad  Revitallzatlon  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act,  the  Congress  made  sub- 
stantial sums  available  for  upgrading  the 
Northeast  Ccrrldor  and  for  improving  and 
rehabilitating  railroads  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  wais  our  intention  that  this  financial 
assistance  be  ore  way  of  providing  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  w  hlle  Improving  our  Nation's 
transport. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  4 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  those  actions  taken  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  when  committee  assignments 
were  made  that  did  violence  to  the  re- 
forms adopted  by  the  Senate  when  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4  was  agreed  to  just  1 
week  earlier.  Specifically,  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  the  changes  made  in 
the  sizes  of  nine  of  the  12  class  A  stand- 
ing committees;  the  action  which  al- 
lowed three  new  Members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  a  second  committee  listed  in 
paragraph  3(a>  of  rule  XXV,  as  amended 
by  Senate  Resolution  4 ;  the  action  which 
allowed  three  Senators  who  presently 
sit  on  the  Budget  Committee  to  serve 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  one  additional 
class  B  committee  and  two  cla.ss  A 
committees;  and  tha  action  v.hich  al- 
lowed two  Senators  to  serve  on  three 
class  A  standing  committees  listed  in 
paragraph  2,  even  though  they  had  not 
been  on  all  three  class  A  committees 
previously  and  one  was  a  newly  elected 
Member  of  the  Senate.  We  now  have  one 
Senator  who  is  a  freshman  "grandfather" 
and  another  Senator  serving  on  four 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  v.as  no  reason 
or  justification  for  those  actions.  Senate 
Resolution  4  was  the  result  of  almost 
a  year  of  effort  by  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  workload  on  Senators  by  reducing  the 
number  of  committees  on  which  they 
must  serve.  In  its  final  form  it  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate — 
by  a  vote  of  89  to  1.  Senate  Resolution  4 
requires  that  Senators  serve  on  two  and 
no  more  than  two  of  the  12  class  A  .stand- 
ing committees  listed  in  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXV.  It  allows  Senators  to  serve  on 
one  but  no  more  than  one  of  the  stand- 
ing, select,  special  and  joint  committees 
listed  in  paragraphs  3(a)  and  3(b) .  Cer- 
tain specific  exceptions  to  these  rules 
were  provided  in  the  reform  to  allow 
members  then  "grandfathered"  onto 
those  standing  committees  to  serve  on  a 
third  class  A  committee  for  one  Con- 
gress. This  was  to  allow  them  a  transi- 
tion period— a  brief  period  of  time  to 
finish  certain  business  they  had  in 
progress  before  they  were  required  to  get 
off.  Another  exception  allowed  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  abolished  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees to  continue  to  serve  on  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  functions  of  the  two 
abolished  committees  were  transferred. 
This,  too,  was  a  good  exception,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  necessary  continuity  of  knowledge  and 
insight  and  policy  awareness  into  the 
successor  committee. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  Senator  should  have  been  al- 


lowed to  serve  on  three  class  A  commit- 
tees: Armed  Services,  Environment,  and 
Judiciary.  The  senator  was  not  on  judi- 
ciary in  the  last  Congres.  There  was  no 
n«ed  to  make  this  exception,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

There  w^as  also  no  need  to  make  the  ex- 
ception that  allows  another  Senator  to 
be  on  three  class  A  committees:  Bank- 
ing, Human  Resources,  and  Commerce. 
This  member,  newly  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, has  never  served  on  any  of  these 
committees. 

There  were  no  transition  needs  to  be 
fulfilled.  To  allow  a  newly  elected  Sena- 
tor to  serve  on  three  class  A  committees, 
Mr.  President,  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
limitation.  And  it  must  be  especially  dis- 
tasteful to  other  Senators,  not  newly 
elected,  who  willingly  gave  up  committee 
memberships  to  comply  with  the  reforms 
of  Senate  Resolution  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  sur- 
prised that  two  Senators  would  even 
allow  these  exceptions  to  be  made  on 
their  behalf,  because  they  have  been 
among  the  most  active  and  the  most  out- 
spoken workers  in  the  cause  of  Senate 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
these  two  exceptions  further.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
action  that  took  place  on  February  11  in 
which  four  Senators  were  allowed  to 
serve  on  more  than  one  committee  in 
paragraphs  3(a)  and  3<b)  of  rule  XXV. 
Specifically,  Mr.  President,  these  Sena- 
tors are  being  allowed  to  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  on  one  other  class 
B  committee  listed  in  paragraphs  3(a) 
and  3(b).  One  Senator  is  also  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  another  is  also  on  Aging; 
a  third  is  also  on  Intelligence.  Also,  an- 
other three  of  our  colleagues  are  being 
allowed  to  serve  on  Budget  in  addi^on  to 
two  class  A  committees  even  though  they 
are  new  members  of  Budget  and  required 
by  Senate  Resolution  4  to  treat  it  as  one 
of  their  two  class  A  assignments. 

These  deviations  from  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive concern  of  the  majority  party.  In- 
deed,  the  minority  has  resolved  their 
committee    assignment   challenge   in   a 
fashion  w-hich  is  equally  arbitrary.  I  am 
informed  that  two  additional  slots  were 
found    for    minority    Senators    on    the 
Budget  Committee,  one  on  Commerce,  a 
fourth  on  Energy  and  a  fifth  on  Aging. 
Mr.  President,  since  there  is  no  objec- 
tive reason  or  justification  for  these  ex- 
ceptions, why  were  they  permitted?  Why 
should  we  all  not  be  allowed  to  serve  on 
three  class  A  committees,  or  on  two  cla.ss 
B  committees.  I  am  indeed  disappointed 
that  this  action  was  taken  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  other  Senators  feel  the 
same  way.  To  prove  my  good  faith  I 
wilUngly  gave  up  some  committee  assign- 
ments in  the  interest  of  reform  as  set 
forth  in  Senate  Resolution  4,  but  was 
unhappy  to  learn  that  some  champions 
of  reform  were  given  assignments  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  that  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  some  other  violence  was 
done  to  Senate  Resolution  4  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  It  was  not  as  serious  a  breach  of 
the  principles  of  reform  as  those  that  I 
have  already  covered,  but  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  them  lest  I  be  thought  to  concur. 


Mr.  President,  the  sizes  of  the  commit- 
tees were  changed.  We  just  agreed  a  week 
earlier  on  the  committee  sizes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  already  they  are  being  changed. 
And  the  changes  did  not  involve  an  equal 
number  of  increases  and  decreases.  The 
changes  resulted  in  an  overall  increase  in 
the  number  of  class  A  committee  slots 
from  203  to  208.  This  was  to  accommo- 
date those  Senators  who  were  excepted 
from  the  limitation  on  committee  assign- 
ments. Mr.  President,  the  committee  sizes 
and  the  total  number  of  committee  slots 
provided  are  important.  They  fix  the 
overall  boundaries  within  which  com- 
mittee selections  must  be  made  by  Sena- 
tors. If  committee  sizes  are  increased  this 
will  result  in  some  committees  having 
member  vacancies.  The  sizes  must  be 
adhered  to  so  that  the  limitations  on  the 
number  of  assignments  will  insure  that 
all  committees  have  their  full  comple- 
ment of  members. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  want  to  re- 
affirm my  commitment  to  the  reforms  of 
Senate  Resolution  4.  I  believe  they  are 
good  reforms  and  much  needed.  They  re- 
quired sacrifices  by  many  Senators  who 
had  to  give  up  committee  assignments  in 
which  they  had  a  deep  interest  and  on 
which  they  had  done  outstanding  work. 
But  give  them  up  they  did — except  for  a 
few.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  some  Senators  allowed  spe- 
cial unwarranted  exceptions  to  be  made 
on  their  behalf  and  especially  disap- 
pointed that  some  of  the  leaders  of  re- 
form are  in  that  group. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  today's  commemora- 
tion of  the  59th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  achieved  independence  from 
German  occupation  on  February  16,  1918. 
But  since  1944,  Lithuania  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  today  to  commemorate 
Lithuania's  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
reconfirm  our  support  for  Lithuania's 
right  to  self-determination. 

Lithuanians  are  a  courageous  and 
proud  people,  and  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  their  country  has  not  dimmed 
their  hopes  for  freedom.  I  am  proud  to 
know  and  work  closely  with  many 
Lithuanian-Americans  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  know  of  their  strong  loyalties  for 
their  native  country. 

Today  I  join  with  the  Lithuanian- 
American  community  to  express  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  who  share 
the  im'^ortant  goal  of  living  daily  lives 
with  freedom  and  justice.  It  is  my  hope 
that  one  day  Lithuania  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  the  world  community  as  a  free  and 
independent  state. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LITHUANIAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
commemorates  the  time  59  years  ago 
when  the  sovereign  State  of  Lithuania 
realized  its  dream  of  freedom  by  declar- 
ing its  independence  from  the  Russian 
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'  his  freedom 

the  Soviet 

to  the 


Empire.  Only  22  years  later, 
was  stolen  from  them  wher 
armies  forcibly  annexed  Lith  janla 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

For  a  time,  at  lea.st,  Soviet 
has  destroyed  the  realization 
for  Lithuania.  But,  the  dres  m 
pendence  still  lives  on  in  the 
minds  of  those  Lithuanians 
under  Soviet  rule,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  over  1  millioi 
Lithuanian  background  now 
United  States.  The  contributions 
people  to  this  country  have 
and  their  continuing  streng^ 
tional  group  has  been  an  in 
is  undoubtedly  painful  for  tHem 
brate  this  anniversary  of  thei  • 
ence,   while  Lithuania   Itsel 
under  Soviet  domination.  W^ 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
minder  of  how  precious  is 
freedom,  and  how  staggerin 

It  is  tragic  that  such  a 
freedom   should    continue 
pressed.  We  in  the  United 
demn  it;  the  free  nations  o: 
condemn  it;  Lithuania  cond^ns 
can  only  look  forward  to  tha 
such  suppression  will  exist 
when  the  sovereignty  of  all  n 
be  restored,  and  when  the 
February  18  will  mean  that 
dream  of  independence  has 
come  a  reality. 
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Mr.    RIEGLE.    Mr 
honored  to  accept  an  invitatic  n 
Raymond  Sakls  to  speak  before 
of  American-Lithuanians   frpm 
gan,  as  they  commemorated 
niversary  of  Lithuanian 

This  group  passed  a  resoli^ion 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Record,  at  the  end  of 
a  copy  of  which  I  have 
President  Carter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President 
Baltic  nation  of  unparalled 
built  upon  the  very  prlncipli 
pendence,  freedom  and  hunjan 
which    we,    as    Americans 
blessed  with.  As  we  move  , 
centurv'  of  independence,  I 
fitting  that  we  pay 
uania;  a  nation  and  people 
bringing  about  the  very   pr 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence 
we  in  America  enjoy. 

Lithuania  is  a  country  wit 
lent  history.  It  first  claimed 
ence  more  than  700  years 
lose  its  sovereignty  when 
took  control  In  1795.  On 
1918.  Lithuania  gained  its 
for  the  second  time.  During 
years  of  Independence,   In 
freedom    and    liberty,    the 
made  giant  strides  toward  a 
based  on  these  very  principles 

In     the     secret     Molotov- 
agreement  with  Nazi  Germariy 
the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
annexed  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
Since    that    time    Lithuania 
claimed  illegally  as  a  Soviet 
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Though  deprived  of  their  independ- 
ence once  again,  the  tenacious  Lithu- 
anians continue  to  work  to  preserve  their 
national  heritage  and  culture  and  to 
further  their  goals  of  eventual  freedom 
and  independence.  At  the  present  time, 
the  national  resistance  movement  con- 
tinues to  grow.  For  the  past  5  years,  a 
large  group  of  citizens  and  priests  have 
been  operating  an  underground  news- 
paper, reporting  violations  of  Soviet  of- 
ficials. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  democratic  nations  of  the  world 
should  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  self 
determination  of  nations,  and  human 
rights.  As  a  citizen  of  a  country  founded 
on  freedom  of  political  expression  and 
human  rights,  I  feel  It  is  imperative  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  democratic  Government,  work  to 
bring  about  international  recognition  of 
these  fundamental  rights. 

The  strength,  courage,  and  hard  work 
shown  by  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  is  to  be  commended  by  us  all.  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  able  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Lithuanians  as  they  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  the  greatest  goal  any 
group  can  attain — freedom  for  all. 
Exhibit  1 
Resoltjtion 

We  the  United  States  citizens  of  Llthyan- 
ian  descent  residing  In  the  Greater  Detroit 
area  and  having  met  on  February  13,  1977  at 
12:30  p.m.  at  the  Lithuanian  Cultural  Cen- 
ter at  25335  West  Nine  Mile  Road,  Southfleld, 
Michigan  to  commemorate  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence Day,  hereby  declare  that: 

Whereas  the  three  once  sovereign  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  are 
Illegally  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  unani- 
mously parsed  Resolution  319  on  July  26th 
in  the  Bicentennial  Year  1976  of  our  Repub- 
lic stating  that  United  States  should  con- 
tinue not  to  recognize  this  illegal  occupa- 
tion. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 
That  the  United  States  raise  the  question 
of  this  hideous  occupation  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference  as  the  most  pressing  moral  Issue 
and  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Just  aspiration 
to  liberty  and  freedom  by  those  oppressed 
people; 

That  we  empower  the  Chairman  of  the  Day 
to  sign  this  Resolution  and  resolve  to  send 
it  to  the  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives  and    the   Senators    and   Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Ratmond  Sakis, 
Chairman   of   the   Day. 
Stasys  Simolittnas, 

Secretary. 


AGNES  JUST  REID 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  unique 
woman  from  Idaho — Agnes  Just  Reid. 

All  her  life  was  spent  in  eastern  Idaho. 
Bom  in  Preston,  she  attended  school  and 
then  taught  at  Cedar  Creek — always 
writing.  She  had  a  profound  interest  in 
the  entire  world.  She  enjoyed  politics  and 
ran  three  times  for  State  senator  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  from  her  district. 
When  she  died,  she  was  89  years  old,  still 
sowing  the  seeds  of  contemplation. 

She  was  a  woman  who  brought  much 
joy  not  only  to  those  who  knew  and  loved 
her,  but  also  to  those  who  knew  her 
through  her  poetry.  We  who  had  the 


privilege  of  knowing  her  personally  take 
heai't  in  her  poem  "Song  of  Friendship." 
She  wrote : 

Not  even  distance  can  destroy 
A  friendship  that  is  woven  strong 
Not  even  death  can  break  the  tie 
Or  end  the  cadence  of  the  song. 

Agnes  Just  Reid  will  always  be  a  spe- 
cial friend  to  the  people  of  Idaho.  The 
spirit  that  abides  in  her  poetry  can  never 
be  taken  from  us.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tribute, 
the  accompanying  editorial  from  the 
Idaho  State  Journal  "A  Poet's  Farewell", 
and  the  tributes  from  the  Idaho  Falls 
Post-Register  and  the  Blackfoot  News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Poet's  Farewell 

Poetry  is  an  old-fashioned  art.  The  hur- 
rying style  of  late  20th  Century  life  has 
a  way  of  knocking  aside  the  lelsiire  needed 
to  reflect  and  create. 

Still,  as  a  Spanish  proverb  says,  "Of  mu- 
sician, poet  and  madmen,  we  all  have  a  lit- 
tle." In  all  of  us,  there  seems  to  be  a  hunger 
for  poetry.  We  need  that  pause  to  see  the 
beauty  around  tis  and  within  us. 

Agnes  Just  Reid,  who  died  Saturday  at 
the  age  of  89.  sowed  the  seed  of  contempla- 
tion in  many  Idahoans.  Her  parents  were  Im- 
migrants, and  she  knew  the  frontier  world 
of  Southeast  Idaho.  Mrs.  Reid— or  Agnes  Just, 
as  she  was  named  then — taught  In  a  one- 
room  log  schoolhouse. 

She  was  a  keen  observer  of  her  surround- 
ings. Tn  fact,  she  chronicled  frontier  life  in 
"Letters  of  Long  Ago,"  published  In  1923. 
The  book  was  written  as  a  series  of  letters 
from  her  mother  in  Idaho  to  her  father  in 
England.  The  most  recent  reprint  of  the 
letters  was  in  1973. 

Agnes  Just  Reid  was  best  known  for  her 
poetry.  Her  first  book  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1916.  and  until  her  death  she  was 
writing  and  publishing  poetry.  Idaho  State 
Journal  readers  remember  Mrs.  Reid's  poetry. 
Many  readers  clipped  the  verses  and  tucked 
them  Into  scrapbooks  or  tacked  them  on 
walls  or  bulletin  boards. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Idaho  Writers  League.  Through  her  published 
work  and  her  participation  In  the  organiza- 
tion, she  remained  a  teacher  throughout  her 
life,  and  she  set  an  example  for  many  Uiah 
and    Idaho    residents. 

Another  side  the  public  didn't  see  was 
Agnes  Just  Reid  the  family  person.  Her  verse 
was  an  outgrowth  of  her  sensitivity  to  peo- 
ple and  to  the  varied  expressions  of  nature. 
Certainly,  her  pioneer  roots  and  her  prac- 
tical lifestyle  as  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
and  gTeat-grandmother  kept  her  close  to  the 
rhythms  of  life. 

Despite  her  close  ties  to  her  southeastern 
Idaho  home,  the  land  In  which  she  lived  her 
life,  Mrs.  Reid  had  a  broader  sense  of  her- 
self and  the  world.  She  could  thrill  at  the 
sight  of  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  and  she  could 
see  beyond  that  moment  In  space  and  time. 

A  member  of  no  formal  church,  ^T^s.  Reid's 
favorite  quotation  was.  "The  world  Is  my 
country;  to  do  good  is  my  religion."  No  one 
disagreed  with  her  to  our  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Reid's  funeral  was  this  morning.  Her 
burial  will  be  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  dry, 
windy  land  she  knew  and  expressed  so  well. 

Despite  the  formalities,  poets  have  an  im- 
mortality denied  to  more  prosaic  folk.  Mrs. 
Reid  lives  each  time  someone  discovers  her 
verses.  The  clippings  in  scrapbooks  will  fade 
and  crumble,  but  the  poems  will  remain  as 
books  are  reprinted  and  as  memory  brings 
them  back. 

As  a  poet  should,  Mrs.  Reid  wrote  her  own 
eulogy,  "In  Memoriam": 
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Do  not  pile  flowers  on  my  casket, 

Nor  where  my  body  shall  lie, 

It's  only  the  part  that  is  earth-bound. 

The  part  that  was  born  to  die. 

But  think  of  me  in  the  springtime, 

Think  of  me  at  the  dawn. 

Think  of  me  when  the  geese  fly  north, 

For  that  is  the  part  that  lives  on. 

Agnes  Just  Reid  Honored  Posthumously 
BY  Writers 

Sun  Valley. — Agnes  Just  Reid,  a  well 
known  Idaho  writer,  who  died  Aug.  7,  1976, 
was  posthumously  honored  as  the  Idaho 
Writer  of  the  Year  at  the  recent  Idaho  Writ- 
ers' League  Conference  in  Sun  Valley.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  writing  awards  presented 
in  the  state. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  longtime  Blackfoot-Flrth 
area  resident  and  a  pioneer  member  of  the 
Idaho  Falls  Writers'  League.  She  was  the  au- 
thor of  three  books:  "Range  Cayuse,"  writ- 
ten In  1916;  "Letters  of  Long  Ago,"  written  in 
1923  and  1936;  and  "Songs  of  the  Soil"  writ- 
ten in  1941. 

She  Joined  the  Idaho  Writers"  League  in 
1941  and  the  Idaho  Falls  Chapter  at  its  In- 
ception In  1943.  Until  her  death,  her  column 
"Here's  a  Thought"  was  published  In  the 
Blackfoot  News  or  Its  predecessors  each  week 
for  over  40  years. 

All  of  her  long  life  was  lived  in  the  house 
where  she  was  born  at  Presto  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Preston)  on  Sept.  7,  1886.  After 
her  marriage  to  Robert  Reid  in  1906,  they 
continued  to  live  and  raise  their  family  of 
five  sons  there  on  the  ranch  east  of  Black- 
foot. Mr.  Reid  died  In  1947.  She  attended 
school  at  Preston  and  Albion  State  Normal 
School.  She  taught  school  at  Cedar  Creek,  25 
miles  east  of  Blackfoot,  for  a  term  while  con- 
tinuing her  writing. 

Although  Mrs.  Reid  lived  in  the  country  of 
Eastern  Idaho,  she  was  reported  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  entire  'vorld.  She  took  a  lively 
Interest  In  politics  and  In  1952-54  and  1956 
she  ran  for  state  senator  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  from  her  district. 

In  October  1955,  "Life""  magazine  carried  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Reid  along  with  one  of  her 
poems  which  she  had  written.  It  seems  Mrs. 
Reid  had  written  a  fan  letter  to  Anne  Lind- 
berg  about  her  then  new  book,  "Gift  of  the 
Seas."  Some  of  Mrs.  Lindbergh's  words 
echoed  the  same  thoughts  that  were  in  a 
poem  by  Mrs.  Reid  which  follows : 

Artistic  Urge 

Each  day  I  write  a  poem 
To  satisfy  my  soul. 
About  a  lovely  sunset 
Or  how  the  breakers  roll. 
Today  I  cannot  write  one 
No  matter  how  I  try. 
An  still  my  soul  is  satisfied, 
I've  made  a  lemon  pie. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  once  told  that  she  was  as 
wise  as  Portia  and  she  replied  that  she  had 
played  that  role  in  her  Albion  Normal  days. 
In  1972,  the  University  of  Utah  honored  Mrs. 
Reid  by  publishing  a  memorial  edition  of  her 
book  "Letters  of  Long  Ago."'  Today  the  book 
is  a  valuable  collectors  item. 

Frier ds  who  knew  Mrs.  Reid  say  that  she 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  always  en- 
Joyed  a  good  chuckle.  In  the  past  few  years 
she  had  not  been  able  to  attend  many  of  the 
writer  meetings  because  of  failino;  health,  but 
kept  in  contact  by  telephone  calls  and  visits 
from  friends. 

Well-Known  Author  Dies 
Funeral  services  for  Agnes  Just  Reid.  89, 
of  Firth,  have  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  Nalder  Mortuary  in  Shelley, 
with  burial  in  the  Goshen  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Reid,  the  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
Bingham  County  couple,  Nels  A.  and  Emma 
Thompson  Just,   had   been   hospitalized   at 


Bingham  Memorial  in  Blackfoot  since  July 
20. 

She  was  born  Sept.  7,  1886,  at  Presto  near 
the  Blackfoot  River  east  of  Firth.  She  and 
Robert  E.  Reid  were  married  Nov.  28,  1906, 
In  Blackfoot.  Her  father  came  from  Den- 
mark and  her  mother  from  England. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  the  author  of  a  fictionalized 
account  of  the  emigration  of  her  parents  to 
Idaho  entitled  "Letters  of  Long  Ago."" 

She  attended  Albion  Normal  School  and 
later  taught  school  briefly  at  Cedar  Creek 
In  the  hills  25  miles  east  of  Blackfoot.  The 
one-room  log  school  had  only  a  handful  of 
pu-'lls — but  one  of  them  was  later  to  be- 
come her  husband.  Mr.  Held  died  in  1947. 

Surviving  are:  five  sons,  Eldro  Just  Reid, 
Blackfoot,  and  Vincent,  Fred  B.,  Douglass  J. 
and  Wallace,  all  of  Firth;  a  sister-ln-law, 
Mrs.  Kittle  Blair,  Firth;  20  grandchildren; 
and  20  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  requests  that  no  flowers  be 
sent,  and  that  her  poem  "In  Memoriam"  be 
honored:  "Do  not  pile  flowers  on  my  casket. 
Nor  where  my  body  shall  lie,  It's  only  the 
part  that  is  earth-bound.  TTie  part  that  was 
born  to  die.  But  think  of  me  in  the  spring- 
time, Think  of  me  at  the  dawn.  Think  of  me 
when  the  geese  fly  north.  For  that  is  the  part 
that  lives  on." 

Memorial  contributions  to  a  charity  are 
encouraged  for  those  who  wish. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  member  of  no  church,  and 
a  fa^'orlte  quotation  was  "The  world  is  my 
country,  to  do  good  is  my  religion."  She  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Idaho  Palls  chapter 
of  the  Idaho  Writers  League. 

She  was  active  In  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Bingham  County,  and  ran  for  state  senate 
three  times  unsuccessfully. 

"Letters  of  Long  Ago"  was  published  first 
in  1923  by  Caxton  Printers  of  Caldwell,  and 
republished  in  1936.  The  book  was  picked  in 
1973  for  a  third  reprint  by  the  University  of 
Utah  Press,  Tanner  Trust  Fund.  This  final 
publication  was  as  one  of  a  series  of  reprints 
of  historical  books. 

Mrs.  Reld"s  published  books  of  poetry  were 
Range  Cayuse"  in  1916,  Songs  of  the  Soil"  in 
1941,  Rugged  Rhymes'"  In  1947  and  Autumn 
Leaves,""  1965. 

Though  she  was  a  lifelong  writer,  the 
fact  sometimes  embarrassed  her.  In  a  story 
on  writers  who  had  arrived,"  she  said  "I  still 
get  red  In  the  face  when  somebody  speaks 
of  me  as  a  writer."" 

As  the  end  of  that  same  story,  she  wrote: 
"It  has  been  fun  writing,  fun  selling,  and 
even  fun  getting  things  back.  The  uncer- 
tainties of  life  are  what  makes  life  Interest- 
ing and  a  person  who  writes  has  them  at 
every  turn  of  the  road  or  at  every  coming  of 
the  postman.'" 

Mrs.  Reid  Dead  at  89 

Agnes  Just  Reid,  89,  the  daughter  of  a 
pioneer  Bingham  County  couple,  died  Satur- 
day at  Bingham  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  the  author  of  "Letters  of 
Long  Ago."  a  fictionalized  account  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Blackfoot  River  and  Presto 
Bench. 

She  was  the  writer  of  a  weekly  column 
"Here's  a  Thought"'  tn  The  Blackfoot  News 
and  Its  predecessor.  The  Bulletin,  beginning 
In  1935. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Reld"s  poems  were  pub- 
lUhed  In  the  editorial  section  of  the  Idaho 
State  Journal.  Four  books  of  her  poetry 
were  published  between  1916  and  1965. 

Mrs.  Reid  had  been  hospitalized  since 
July  20.  A  detailed  account  of  her  life  and 
funeral  information  is  on  page  2  of  today's 
paper. 


provide  answers  to  a  number  of  impor- 
tant questions.  Among  these  questions 
are:  How  much  energy  will  be  produced 
domestically  each  year  and  from  which 
sources?  How  will  the  Nation  hedge 
against  an  interruption?  How  will  the 
limited  energy  supplies  be  allocated 
among  different  users  and  what  prices 
will  they  pay?  And,  what  can  the  Nation 
do  to  reduce  its  consumption  of  energy 
and  thus  relieve  the  strain  on  its  own 
resources,  save  more  of  its  resources 
for  future  generations,  and  reduce  its 
vulnerability  to  an  embargo? 

A  recent  article  in  the  OECD  Observer 
compares  the  conservation  efforts  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency.  It  observes  that  "Countries 
are  not  approaching  energy  conservation 
with  the  same  intensity  and  commitment 
that  is  being  applied  to  energy  expan- 
sion." 

Although  no  countries  are  mentioned 
by  name  at  that  point,  the  figures  pre- 
sented later  in  the  article  show  the 
United  States  as  making  less  than  aver- 
age achievements  in  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

A  list  of  specific  recommendations  is 
included  with  the  article. 

I  think  that  the  article  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  especially 
in  the  next  few  months  as  we  make  some 
important  decisions  on  our  own  national 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber/October 1976  OECD  Observer  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conservation  of  Energy:   How  Are  Coun- 
tries Performing? 

Governments  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  countries  must  press  for  adoption  of 
canservatlon  programmes.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  TEA'S  first  published  report '  on 
the  conservation  policies  of  Its  Member  coun- 
tries. Although  much  has  been  accomplished 
already,  especially  by  comparison  with  pre- 
energy-crlsls  trends,  the  potential  Is  far 
greater.  If  Members  are  to  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  oil  Imports,  this  potential  must 
be  realised  and  the  lEA  report  sets  forth  a 
list  of  the  areas  In  which  measures  should 
be  taken  (see  measures  below) . 

"By  almost  any  standard,  the  reduction  In 
energy  demand  of  TEA  countries  has  been 
Impressive."  lEA's  report  on  the  conserva- 
tion policies  of  Its  Member  countries «  quali- 
fies this  general  conclusion  with  the  recog- 
nition that  part  of  the  1975  savings  (energy 
consumption  was  14.3  per  cent  below  the  1968 
to  1973  trend,  was  due  to  the  reduction  in 
world-wide  economic  activity  and  the  rela- 
tively mild  winter,  but  energy  use  declined 
more  than  production  (or  rose  less)  in  every 
Member  country  but  four  (see  chart  B).  In 
addition,  many  countries  have  taken  meas- 
ures along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  In- 
ternational Enerey  Agency. 

Overall,  the  '^EA  notes  that  countries  are 
not  approaching  energy  conservation  with  the 


ENERGY   CONSERVATION   AMONG 
OECD   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  must 


'  "Energy  Conservation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency:  1976  Review." 

'Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  Luxembourg  Is  a 
member  but  did  not  take  part  in  the  review. 
Greece  has  Joined  the  lEA  too  recently  to  have 
been  included. 
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tx  tter 


same  Intensity  and  commitmei  t 
Ing  applied  to  energy  supply  expansion 
this  is  a  mistake  because  a  barqel 
useful  as  a  barrel  produced — ' 
respects. 

PRICES   AND   TAXES 

Among  the  recommended  measures 
Is   given    to   prices   and    taxes 
concerned  that  pricing  energy 
market  levels  as  some  countries 
discourage  consumers  from  mak  ng 
fort  to  save  energy  and  also 
necessary  investments  in  energy 

A  number  of  countr'es  (Austria, 
Germany,   Italy,   and  Norway 
have  In  fact  used  pricing  and  taxation 


priority 

ilnce   lEA    is 

below  world 

still  do  will 

a  real  ef- 

dl^courage  the 

efficiency. 

Belgium, 

example ) 

as  the 


Country 


Gasol  ie 


Canada 

United  States 

Japan 

New  7ealand 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ireland 


3i  4 

»  5 

3(  8 

35.8/33  9 

48.5/5;  4 

62.2/6(  1 


46 
54.  8/51 
50.0/48 


Cottntry 


Canada 

United  Stales 

Japan 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Beltium 

Denmark 

Germany „ 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 


■  Converted  at  the  exchange  rates  as  of  Dec 
'  Regular. 

'  Further  details  in  individual  country  subrni— 
<  Excluded  In  maximum,  minimum,  or  averat  > 
•  Regular-super. 

TRANSPOHTATION 

High    gasoline    prices    and/or 
promoted  the  manufacture  and 
relatively  efficient  autos  in  We; 
while  low  prices   (or  taxes)   have 
of  large,  inefficient  autos  in  the 
and    Canada,    the    lEA    report 
energy  used  per  passenger  mile  i 
latter  countries  is  lVi-3  times 
most  European  countries.)  Austr 


higi 


Country 


Canada 

United  States. 

Japan 

Austria 


UixemlMUf  g. . 

Denmark 

Cermany 

Ireland 


197 


105. 

122.  ( 

121 
1 161. 
'  158. ! 
(» 

125 

137. 

112.1 


'  Premium. 
>  Standard. 

iea's  indicative  list  of 

nCT    CONSERVATION 

1.  All  energy  priced  at  world 
This    does    not    necessarily    meati 
equivalent  pricing. 


•The  elements  arc  In  the  orde  ■ 
they  are  treated  in  the  text  not 
list  published  by  lEA. 
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that  is  be- 

And 

saved  is  as 

In  many 


core  of  their  conservation  programmes. 
Sweden  has  made  "excellent  use  of  pricing 
and  taxes"  on  all  major  energy  sources  in- 
cluding a  10-20  per  cent  tax  on  electricity  to 
stimulate  conservation.  Italy  has  the  high- 
est tax  on  gasoline  of  any  lEA  Member  coun- 
try (see  teble  1).  The  United  States  on  the 
other  hand  is  Judged  to  have  hampered  its 
overall  conservation  programme  by  keeping 
oil  and  gas  prices  below  those  of  the  world 
market  and  by  Imposing  very  low  taxes  on  all 
fuels  (the  price  of  gasoline,  including  taxes, 
for  example,  is  less  than  half  the  range  of  30- 
40  cents  a  litre  which  prevails  in  most  OECD 
countries,  see  table  2).  "Because  of  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  these  fuels  In  the  U.S.  it  is 

TABLE  1.  TAXES  ON  FUEL  AS  PERCENT  OF  PRICE  IN  TABLE  2 


clear  that  prices  and  taxes  must  rise  soon  to 
reflect  at  the  very  least  the  real  value  of  the 
energy  if  long  term  conservation  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  industry  and  consumers", 
notes  the  report.  Canada  too  has  low  gasoline 
prices  though  they  have  been  Increasing  rap- 
idly. (See  tables.) 

Some  countries  have  reached  world  price 
levels  but  have  made  exceptions  for  certain 
kinds  of  fuel  or  Industries — Austria  for  the 
aluminium  industry,  the  Netherlands  for 
natural  gas  in  private  residences,  and  New 
Zealand  for  natural  gas  and  coal  which  are 
sold  at  "strongly  promotional  tariffs".  lEA 
comments  that  such  exceptions  should  be 
eliminated  if  conservation  Is  to  be  effective. 


Heating        Heavy  fuel 


Coal 


23.4 

'8."5' 
12.6 


7.4 

is' 


7.4 


Country 


Gasoline 


Heating        Heavy  fuel 


Coal 


Netherlands 59.7/58.6  13. 4 

Norway 52  7 

Spai" 58.8/43.0      26."b' 

Sweden        55.0/52.8  J2.7/13.0 

Switzerland 57.7  53 

1!"^*1m--t 51.7/56.1  41.0 

United  Kingdom 52.7  3.5 


10.8/12.1  

U.  9/12. 5  Y.^ 

8:7 i.'5 

15.1/13.7 

8.2  .2 

16.7 

4.5 " 


TABLE 2.  ENERGY'  PRICES  IN  lEA  MEMBER  COUNTRIES 
|As  of  Dec.  31, 1975— including  taxesi 


Retail  price  f cents  per  liter) 


Gasoline 


Heating  oil 


Heavy  fuel 


18.6  9.0  6.5 

15.6  10.4 

'36.7  <(W)n.4  i7.'6 

27.4-28.9 

•31.3-35.1  14.6-14.6  '"'"V76 

'35.9-38.1  13.6  8  9 

37.2  13.0  13 

•32.5-34.9  12.4 

•32.6-33.5  9.3  "TI^.S 

46.1  II11.3  <i7.g 

•37.7-38.4  13.0  t6  9  106  6 


Retail  price  (cents  per  liter) 


Counii) 


Gasoline 


Heating  oil 


Heavy  fuel 


Norway 

Spain IVJi"  31 

Sweden       134. 

Swttzerland 

Turkey.. "II"""  18. 

United  Kingdom 130. 

lEA  maximum 

lEA  minimum 

lEA  average I 


-36.6 
8-43.  5 
2-35. 6 

'37.8 
5-22.8 
1-30.6 


12.1 
11.6 
•11.6-11.4 
11.1 
16.6 
12.7 


9.3 
8.9 
'»8.7.«9.6 
8.4 
9.9 
9.9 


46.1 

n5.6 

'32.4 


14.6 

9.3 

12.1 


9.9 
6.5 
S.3 


West  jrn 


r  otes. 


31.  1975.  •Delivered  price  to  industry. 

'  Super, 
■ions.  I  FOB. 

calculations.  •  Low  sulfur. 

■0  Normal  sulfur  content. 

Zealand  also  have  low  automobile  efficiency. 
This  added  to  the  fact  that  autos  in  these 
countries  account  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  total  transport  (05  per  cent  of  urban  pas- 
senger travel  in  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample) means  that  such  inefficiencies  are 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  conservation. 

The  automobile  is  the  main  vehicle  of 
urban  transport  in  almost  all  countries,  even 
those  with  cheap  and  efficient  urban  mass 

TABLE  3.  CHANGES  IN  CONSUMER  PRICES  OF  FUEL  (1973-100) 


taxes    have 

mrchase  of 

Europe 

led  to  use 

United  States 

(The 

these  two 

er  than  in 

a  and  New 


transit  (Japan  is  an  exception).  This  appears 
to  be  largely  the  result  of  urban  living  and 
working  patterns  and,  although  countries 
subsidise  urban  mass  transport  by  lower- 
ing fares  and  try  to  discourage  autos  with 
parking  surcharges  and  auto-free  zones,  the 
"real  problem" — urban  planning — does  not 
seem  to  have  been  addressed  effectively  any- 
where. 


Gasol  ne  (real) 


Fuel  and  light  oil  (real) 


1975 


1974 


1975 


107.1 

119.6 

119.9 

•  161  1 

=  158.  5 

114.1 
132.6 
105.3 


102.5 
10G.7 
102.8 
195.6 

(') 

97.3 

114.2 

109.2 

129.0 


104.4 
108.5 
103.3 
195.6 

P) 

97.7 

120.3 

113.8 

124.5 


Gasoline  (real) 


Country 


Fuel  and  light  oil  (real) 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975 


Italy. 133.8               127.3 

Netherlands 111.2               105  5 

Norway 

Spain ■  i25.'6 133.6' 

Sweden 107.O              J07.1 

Switzerland 116.8               111  1 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 123.0 lil'e' 

lEAtotol 121.2               118.1 


113.6 
104.6 
105.6 
166.0 
129.9 
106.0 
95.1 
100.9 


112.2 


BECOMM  ENDED    EN- 
MEASr  tES  ' 


nurket 


levels, 
thermal 


In  which 
liat  of  the 


•  Not  available. 

2.  Significant  taxes  on  certain  fuels  to  re- 
inforce the  effects  of  market  prices  where 
these  prices  are  Judged  for  national  reasons 
to  be  inadequate  signals  (e.g.  gasoline  taxes) . 

3.  Priority  for  government  funding  of  en- 
ergy efficient  public  transport  (e.g.  rail,  bus) 
over  funding  for  less  energy-efficient  modes 
(e.g.  air  travel,  highway  construction). 

4.  Speed  limits  (of  e.g.  90-110  km/hr)  on 
all  highways.  Including  superhighways. 


6.  Programmes  to  Increase  automobile  effi- 
ciency In  countries  where  average  new  car 
efficiency  is  low  (e.g.  fuel  economy  standards, 
weight,  horsepower  or  displacement  taxes). 

6.  Programmes  to  increase  load  factors  on 
transportation  modes  with  excess  capacity 
(e.g.  car  pools,  public  transit) . 

7.  Programmes  to  stimulate  energy  effi- 
ciency in  Industrial  production   (e.g.  target 
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setting,  loanB  tar  energy  Improvements,  tax 
credits,  rapid  depreciation  allowance,  energy 
audits  of  Individual  companies,  provision  of 
Information  for  small  companies) . 

8.  Thermal  and  lighting  efficiency  In  new 
commercial  and  public  buildings  to  Improve 
thermal  efficiency  (e.g.  loans  or  grants  for 
insulation). 

9.  Incentives  to  Increase  refitting  of  exist- 
ing residences  and  commercial  buildings  to 
Improve  thermal  efficiency  (e.g.  loans  or 
grants  for  Insulation) . 

10.  Energy  efficiency  labelling  for  all  major 
consumer  appliances  (e.g.  water  heaters,  air 
conditioners,  refrigerators,  freezers,  auto- 
mobiles) . 

11.  Programmes  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  heatlng/cooUng  devices  and  major  appli- 
ances. 

12.  Changes  in  utility  marketing  practices 
and  price  structures  to  reward  conservation 
by  final  consumers. 

13.  Programmes  to  Increase  use  of  waste 
heat  from  electrical  generation  and  from  in- 
dustrial processing. 

14.  Policies  and  programmes  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  electrical  generation  such  as 
Peak  Load  Pricing,  Ripple  Load  Controls, 
Thermal  Storage  and  other  Load  Manage- 
ment Techniques. 

15.  a.  Comprehensive  public  education 
programmes  with  a  conservation  message, 
including  progranunes  specifically  directed 
at  schools. 

b.  Specialised  energy  conservation  educa- 
tion and/or  training  for  such  personnel  as 
architects,  engineers  and  building  contrac- 
tors, supervisors  and  inspectors. 

16.  a.  Permanent  full-time  government 
conservation  staff  of  adequate  size. 

b.  Consultants  and  other  government  staff 
spending  a  significant  proportion  of  their 
time  on  energy  conservation. 

17.  Programmes  to  intensify  government 
energy  conservation  B  &  D  (excluding  those 
encompassed  within  lEA  R  &  U  activities) . 

18.  An  exemplary  and  effective  effort  to 
reduce  all  central  government  and  local  gov- 
ernment energy  use. 


Table  4. — Efficiency  in  automobile   trans- 
port— Direct   fuel   consumption 
[Kcal./pass.  km.l 

Turkey 212 

Denmark 350 

United    Kingdom 367 

Norway    373 

Italy , 375 

Spain   376 

Netherlands   410 

Sweden    475 

Germany 484 

Switzerland    451-601 

Austria    500-750 

United   States 645 

Japan 645 

New  Zealand 827 

Canada    964 

Belgium n.a. 

The  low  average  load  factor  In  OECD  coun- 
tries means  that  another  sound  approach  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  auto  is  car 
pooling,  but  little  has  been  done  to  encoiu"- 
age  this  form  of  energy  saving  except  in  the 
United  States  which  does  have  a  comprehen- 
sive programme.  TELA  calls  this  lack  a  "major 
and  surprising  weakness"  of  Its  members' 
conservation  efforts. 

S^eed  limits  of  between  90-110  km  per  hour 
are  In  effect  in  roughly  half  the  lEA  coun- 
tries and  have  yielded  energy  savings  of 
3-5  per  cent  as  well  as  sometimes  remarkable 
records  in  the  elimination  of  accidents,  in- 
jury and  death. 

Nor  Is  much  being  done  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  trucks  on  rail  traffic  which 
has  taken  place  in  virtually  every  TEA  coun- 
try in  the  last  years  despite  the  lesser  effi- 
ciency of  motor  transport  of  goods.  A  few 
countries  like  Austria  continue  to  ship  pre- 
dominantly by  rail. 

Other  measures  have  been  taken  in  indi- 
vidual countries — a  progressive  tax  on  car 
weight  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  New  Zealand,  and  an  existing  tax 
increased  in  Austria.  A  similarly  motivated 
tax  in  Spain  Is  on  horsepower.  The  United 
States  has  a  mandatary  programme  designed 
to  double  the  efficiency  of  autos  by  1985.  Can- 

TABLE  5.  EFFICIENCY  IN  INDUSTRY 
p0<  kcal  per  ton  of  product) 


ada  has  a  similar  programme  together  with  a 
requirement  that  autos  be  labelled  for  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

INDUSTBY 

The  fact  that  the  same  Indvistry  uses  very 
differing  amounts  of  energy  from  country  to 
country  indicates  the  potential  for  energy 
savings.  Thus  for  steel,  the  least  efficient 
producers  use  five  times  as  much  energy  as 
the  most  efficient.  In  paper  and  aluminum  It 
Is  roughly  three  times  as  high  and  for  ce- 
ment twice  as  high.  Even  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts there  Is  a  wide  range  of  difference.  Some 
of  this  difference  Is  accounted  for  by  purely 
fortuitous  factors  such  as  climatic  condi- 
tions. But  even  If  these  are  discounted,  the 
differences  attributable  to  variations  In  the 
efficiency  of  methods  of  production  are 
striking.  Small  firms  are  notably  more  en- 
ergy-consuming than  large  ones,  in  part  be- 
cause they  lack  the  knowledge  of  where  en- 
ergy waste  takes  place. 

Measures  Introduced  to  encourage  savings 
In  Industry  Include  group  conservation 
targets,  auditing  schemes  and  the  use  of 
voluntary  or  compulsory  reports  on  energy 
conservation.  In  Japan  selection  of  a  "heat 
manager"  is  compulsory.  And  this  Is  in  the 
context  of  a  comprehensive  programme  in- 
cluding targets,  accelerated  depreciation  for 
Investments  in  conservation  and  loans 
granted  by  the  government  at  less  than 
commercial  rates. 

Most  countries  provide  financial  Incentives 
to  industry  to  Invest  In  conservation — usu- 
ally for  the  Improvement  of  insulation,  heat- 
ing and  lighting.  In  Canada,  which  ranks 
lowest  among  lEA  countries  in  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  petroleum 
products  industries,  a  voluntary  target-set- 
ting and  reporting  system  has  been  estab- 
lished along  with  a  capital  cost  allowance  to 
spur  industry  to  enhance  Its  efficiency.  And 
in  Denmark  where  energy  efficiency  is  very 
high,  loans  and  grants  are  available  for  in- 
vestment in  conservation  equipment.  Edu- 
cational programmes,  publications,  semi- 
nar":, demonstrations,  internal  and  external 
auditing  complete  the  panopoly  of  measures 
in  this  field. 


Country 

Crude  steel 

Pulp  and 
paper 

Cement 

Petroleum 
products 

Aluminium 

Country 

Crude  steel 

Pulp  and 
paper 

Cement 

Petroleum 
products 

Aluminium 

Austria 

'450.0 

NA 

555.0 

236.0 

326.0 

.139.7 

IM66.6 

334.0 

513.3 

344.0 

NA 

•673.0 

353.0 

438.2 

NA 

340.0 
512.2 

90.0 

NA 

'95.0, -148 

-164.0 

90.8 

153.4 

96.0 
119.6 
NA  . 

NA 

NA 

•  179. 6 

53.0 

'80.0 

42.5 

44.8 
46.0 

1,346.0 
NA 
NA 
NA 
1,  481-1,  503 
NA 

NA 
1,385.0 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

470.0  . 
738.9 

M31.4 

174.8 

115.2 

130.0 

139.7 

NA 

'98.0,-13? 

'138.4 

•161.4 

NA 

131.2 

NA 

60.0 

49.0 

NA 

NA 

'73.4 

89.7 

1,290.0 
2  164.5 

691.8 

•659.0 

220.0 

•489.0 

•557.0 

NA 

627.0 

••579.0 

Canada 

Denmark 

Germany 

Ireland 

iwy 

Japan 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

•189.0 

•180.0 

397.8 

nil mo" 

M78.0 
....       '<  543.0 

•1,591.0 

2,8oao 

1,648.2 

NA 

NA 

"  •  2, 106. 6 

•946.5 

Luxembourg 

701.0. 

>  Electric  arc  furnaces  and  open  hearth  furnaces. 

» NATO  CCMS. 

'  Country  Report:  678. 

<  Country  Report:  860. 

» OECD  Industry  Committee  (1972). 

•  Country  Report:  550  (purchased  energy  only). 
'  Refineries  own  use. 

•  Klimoff  Study:  gravity  at  0.863. 

USE  OF  ENERGY  IN  THE  HOME 

Most  lEA  Members  have  adopted  Incen- 
tives— grants  and  low  Interest  or  Interest- 
free  loans  for  example — designed  to  promote 
the  Insulation  of  existing  buildings,  with  the 
government  providing  between  V4  and  1/3  of 
the  total  cost.  Governments  also  encourage 
improvements  on  new  buildings  and  use  tax 
reductions  for  this  purpose.  Most  countries 
have  provisions  on  Insulation  In  their  build- 
ing codes  some  of  which,  as  In  Canada,  are 
new. 

One  country,  the  United  States,  has  initl- 
Ated  a  programme  to  label  appliances  with 
their  energy  efficiency  ratings;  a  similar  pro- 
gramme will  be  Introduced  In  Canada  short- 
ly. Linked  to  labelling  is  the  practice  of  set- 


'  Excluding  bauxite  mining. 

1°  Assuming  100  percent  electricity. 

'  Dry  process. 

•  Electricity  only. 

•  Pig  iron. 

•  Scrap  Iron. 

-  Wet  process. 

-*  100  percent  wet  process. 


ting  a  target  or  minimum  standard  for  the 
efficiency  of  major  appliances. 

Denmark,  in  addition  to  making  grants 
tor  refitting  residences  and  improving  stand- 
ards for  new  buildings,  has  the  best  devel- 
oped district  heating  progranunes  in  the 
rEA — 10  per  cent  of  all  homes  are  heated  in 
this  way.  Germany  has  strengthened  its  pro- 
gramme which  Includes,  among  other  meas- 
ures, mandatory  annual  maintenance  for  all 
building  heating  units;  in  Spain,  households 
are  limiterl  to  80  per  cent  of  1973  consump- 
tion, and  in  the  United  States  proposed  meas- 
ures to  stimulate  conservation  In  the  home 
have  not  yet  been  made  law,  though  the  lEA 
Judges  that  they  are  crucial  if  the  total  con- 
servation package  is  to  be  effective. 


UTIMTT  EFnCIENCY 


To  improve  the  efficiency  of  electricity  gen- 
eration, countries  have  taken  numerous 
measures  to  use  current  Installations  more 
Intensively  and  equilibrate  demand  over  the 
course  of  ';he  day  and  the  year. 

To  accomplish  this,  pricing  techniques  have 
been  used  in  many  European  countries  since 
before  the  oil  crisis  and  are  now  being  experi- 
mented with  in  the  United  States  as  well.  The 
emphasis  If:  on  increasing  rates  during  peak 
hours  as  well  as  reducing  them  during  periods 
of  low  use,  at  night  and  In  summer. 

Research  is  being  carried  out  on  new  forms 
of  energy  storage  and  more  efficient  long-dis- 
tance transmission  mechanisms.  Using  elec- 
tricity   from    thermal   plants    during   slack 
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hours  to  pump  water  to  a  daka 
the  hydro  power  during  peak  hours 
come  a  coinrr.on  practice.  ComI  lined 
and  power  stations  are  encouraged 
few  countries,  such  as  Germany 
are  granted  for  this  purpose. 


THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 
WARSHIPS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  [  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  m  /  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star 
concerning  United  States  ani  I  Soviet  de- 
velopments of  new  technolos  y  warships. 
The  article  discusses  a  report  by  the 
prestigious  Jane's  Surface  Sk:  mmers  that 
U.S.  developments  in  surface  effect  ships 
are  being  met  by  Soviet  developments 
in  the  area  of  large  hydrofoil  i. 

Both  surface  effect  ships  ai  d  large  hy- 
drofoils offer  promise  of  great  y  increased 
effectiveness,  especially  in  th ;  vital  area 
of  antisubmarine  warfare.  The  U.S.  Navy 
has  proposed  programs  in  )oth  areas, 
with  work  to  begin  soon  on  3,  3,000  ton 
surface  effect  ship.  Design  ivork  on  a 
large  hydrofoil — HOC — has  also  been 
proposed. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  impo  tance  that 
we  continue  our  work  on  bo  h  of  these 
types  of  ships.  As  this  article  points  out, 
the  Soviets  are  making  every  ( ffort  to  de- 
velop such  ships  for  their  ojvn  use.  In 
fact,  they  already  have  in  sjrvice  sur- 
face effect  ships  usable  for  transporting 
naval  infantry  and  equipment. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  has  shown 
that  he  understands  the  importance  of 
surface  effect  ships,  with  his  r  ;cent  deci- 
sion to  go  ahead  with  the  3,000  ton  proto- 
type. The  Senate  Armed  Sen  ices  Com- 
mittee has  also  strongly  supported  this 
program,  with  emphasis  on  asj  uring  that 
the  prototype  has  adequate  w(  apons  and 
sensors.  I  hope  my  colleagues  vill  join  in 
supporting  these  vital  prog-ams.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  cc  nsent  that 
the  article  "Jane's  Sees  U.S.-S  jviet  Skim 
Ship  Rivalry,"  from  the  Washington 
Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tie  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Fel  .  14,  1977] 
Jane's  Sees  U.S.-Soviet  Skim  Ship  Rival 
London. — The  United  States  s  develop- 
ing 3.000-ton.  80-knot  submari  ne  hunter 
frigates  for  the  1980s  and  may  veil  have  a 
fleet  of  warships  of  up  to  8.000  t(  ns  capable 
of  the  same  super  speeds  by  1  )80,  Jane's 
Surface  Skimmers  said  today. 

But  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  al?o  deve  oping  300- 
ton  hydrofoils  capable  of  speed;  up  to  55 
Xnots.  Jane's  said,  "making  It  1  he  worlds 
biggest  operational  hydrofoil  Tarshlp  to 
date." 

The  future  U.S.  sub-hunters  wl  1  be  of  the 
so-called  "surface  effect  ship"  type,  floating 
on  18-foot  air  cushions,  like  the  "l  lovercraff 
pioneered  by  Britain. 

But  the  "surface  effect  shin."  Uso  desig- 
nated "advanced  naval  vessel."  d  iffers  from 
the  air  cushion  vehicle  by  having  1  igid  "side- 
walls"  that  penetrate  Into  the  wal  er.  provid- 
ing stability  for  high-speed  operations  In 
rough  water. 

Jane's  said  four  of  these  "surface  effect 
ship"  frigates,  at  a  speed  twice  or  three  times 
the  conventional  ships,  "will  pre  irlde  a  far 
more  effective  shield  against  attai  k  than  12 
conventional  warships."  They  will  carry  two 
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helicopters  or  one  Harrier  "jump  jet"  fighter, 
guided  missiles  and  torpedoes. 

"Within  the  Industry,"  Jane's  said,  "It  is 
widely  believed  that  3.000-ton  "surface  effect 
ship'  frigated  could  be  in  service  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  by  1985  and  that  by  1990  larger 
■surface  effect  ships'  of  6,000-8.000  tons  could 
be  available." 

"These  would  be  employed  In  'show  of 
force'  situations."  Jane's  said,  "when  the 
Navy  needed  to  deploy  troops  and  equip- 
ment to  distant  parts  with  the  minimum 
delay  to  counter  local  emergencies." 

The  Soviet  Union's  giant  new  turbine-pow- 
ered hydrofoil  is  approximately  155  feet  long, 
its  displacement  Is  estimated  to  as  being  in 
excess  of  300  tons,"  Jane's  said,  "making  it 
the  worlds  biggest  operational  hydrofoil 
warships  to  date.  Its  armament  includes  the 
latest  ship-to-ship  missiles  and  a  ship-to-air 
mi'^siles  system  of  a  new  concept." 

The  Russian  hydrofoil,  first  detected  last 
autumn  in  the  final  stages  of  construction 
on  one  of  Leningrad's  canals,  is  expected  to 
pack  a  maximum  speed  of  55  knots. 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  FUNERAL 
SERVICES  OF  PRESIDENT  AHMED 
OP  INDIA. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  President  Fakhruddin  Ali  Ahmed  of 
India  was  very  sad  for  the  Indian 
people.  Although  President  Ahmed  was 
not  well  known  in  the  United  States,  he 
had  played  a  major  role  in  Indian  polit- 
ical affairs  for  four  decades,  both  at  the 
state  level  and  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  Indian  people  knew  him 
well,  respected  and  admired  him. 

President  Carter,  in  his  message  of 
condolence  to  Acting  President  B.  D. 
Jatti,  said  that  "India  has  lost  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  the  world  has  lost 
a  distinguished  statesman,  and  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  respected 
friend."  To  Mrs.  Ahmed,  he  said  that 
her  husband's  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice "will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  for 
you  and  of  fond  remembrance  for  his 
many  American  friends." 

To  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
funeral.  President  Carter  chose  to  send 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Lillian  Carter,  his  son 
Chip  Carter.  Representative  John 
Cavanaugh  and  me,  accompanied  among 
others,  by  Adolph  Dubs,  the  able  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  our 
responsibility  to  attend  the  funeral  serv- 
ice, meet  with  India's  governmental 
leaders  and  those  from  other  countries, 
and  convey  publicly  and  through  the 
media  the  condolences  of  President  Car- 
ter, the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  government  and  people  of 
India  and  to  the  family  of  President 
Ahmed. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Carter,  who  had  worked 
in  India  10  years  ago  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  said  upon  arrival  in  New 
Delhi  that  she  was  saddened  that  her 
return  to  India  after  so  many  years  was 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  of  the  American 
people  and  President  Carter  personally 
to  the  people  and  Government  of  India 
and  to  the  family  of  the  late  President. 
In  every  way,  to  the  Indian  people  and 
Government. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  a  marvelous  repre- 
sentative of  President  Carter,  because 


she  has  a  genuinely  warm  feeling  for  the 
people  of  India  and  the  warmth  was  re- 
ciprocated. Congressman  Cavanaugh, 
Mrs.  Percy,  State  Department  officials, 
and  I  were  also  proud  of  the  way  that 
Chip  Carter  represented  his  father  and 
the  American  people. 

The  delegation  very  much  appreciated 
the  thoughtfulness  of  Ambassador  Kewal 
Singh  of  India  coming  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  to  see  us  off. 

Though  a  sad  occasion,  it  was  a  good 
time  for  a  U.S.  delegation  to  go  to  India. 
We  temporarily  have  no  Ambassador 
there  though  our  Embassy,  headed  now 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  career  for- 
eign service  officer,  charge  d'affaires 
David  T.  Schneider. 

I  had  not  been  to  India  since  the  im- 
position of  the  emergency  in  June  1975. 
But  now,  with  the  scheduling  of  elections 
in  March,  the  release  of  legislators,  the 
allowing  of  opposition  leaders  to  speak 
out  and  campaign,  and  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  the  press,  the  restoration 
of  democratic  practices  has  begun.  I  was 
hopeful  that  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  the  funeral,  and  our 
contacts  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
other  government  officers,  would  consti- 
tute a  signal  of  our  encouragement  and 
full  support  for  all  steps  toward  a  return 
to  the  democratic  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  sound  American 
relationship  with  India  would  enhance 
the  prospects  for  developing  the  under- 
standing and  sensitivity  which  might 
contribute  to  stability  on  the  subconti- 
nent and  the  cause  of  greater  world 
peace  and  prosperity.  Our  primary  for- 
eign policy  objective  in  the  region  should 
be  to  encourage  sound  and  constructive 
relations  among  the  various  important 
nations  there.  We  have  many  friends  on 
the  subcontinent  and  I  think  it  desirable 
that  we  be  a  good  friend  to  each  of  them, 
favoring  all  of  them  rather  than  one  of 
them.  Leadership  on  the  subcontinent  Is 
to  be  commended  for  making  progress 
in  recent  years  to  resolve  by  themselves 
many  of  their  own  complex  and  difficult 
interrelationship  problems. 

Our  traditional  friendship  for  India 
means  much  to  me  personally,  because 
I  care  deeply  about  the  well-being  of  the 
Indian  people.  The  recent  good  harvests, 
which  have  replenished  food  stocks  and 
reduced  the  rate  of  inflation  in  food 
prices,  and  the  forthcoming  free  and 
open  elections  are  just  two  of  many  as- 
pects of  Indian  life  that  is  heartening  to 
those  of  us  who  wish  the  best  for  India. 


ALABAMA  STATE  EMPLO'VMENT 
SERVICE  DIRECTOR  WRITES  ON 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  introduced  the  Comorehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1977  on  January  11, 
I  have  received  letters  from  many  State 
and  local  government  officials,  and  from 
concerned  citizens,  all  over  the  country. 
Their  letters  of  support  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  encouragement  to  me 
in  this  endeavor  to  create  jobs  for  young 
people,  and  their  comments  have  been 
a  tremendous  source  of  ideas. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable  letters 
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has  come  from  Mr.  James  M.  Carter,  who 
Is  the  director  of  the  Alabama  State  Em- 
ployment Service.  Mr.  Carter  has  a  first- 
hand experience  with  the  employment 
problems  of  youth,  with  more  than  120,- 
000  youths  applying  to  the  Alabama  Em- 
ployment Service  for  jobs  between  July 
1975  and  September  1976. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Carter  emphasizes 
the  need  for  better  occupational  informa- 
tion for  youths,  better  counseling  in  the 
schools,  and  more  on-the-job  training. 
All  of  these  programs  are  included  in  the 
Comprehensive  Youth  Employment  Act, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Carter 
believes  they  will  help  our  Nation's  un- 
employed youths. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carter's  letter  and  enclo- 
sure be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  26,  1977. 
Han.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphiey:  I  have  noted 
from  the  news  media  reports  that  yo-j  and 
Senator  Javits  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  program  for  youth  with  the  pur- 
post  of  reducing  the  high  rate  of  vmemploy- 
ment  In  this  age  group.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  leadership  in  initiat- 
ing legislation  for  the  benefit  of  our  young 
people.  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  many 
years  that  this  nation  cannot  solve  its  crime 
problem,  drug  problem,  welfare  problem,  etc., 
until  we  have  solved  our  problem  associated 
with  the  transition  of  youth  from  school  to 
employed  workers. 

I  respectfully  submit  some  thoughts  and 
comments  for  your  consideratinn  in  develop- 
ing the  legislative  package.  These  comments 
are  based  on  experience  gained  through 
thirty  years  of  attempting  to  provide  employ- 
ment a>^si<!tance  to  youth. 

1.  Schools  and  other  agencies  working  with 
youth  have  a  great  need  for  an  up-to-date 
reliable  occupational  Information  system.  In 
Alabama  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Employment  Service  have 
combined  efforts  and  developed  an  on-line 
computer  occupational  Information  system 
which  can  be  used  by  school  counselors.  Em- 
ployment Service  counselors,  and  any  other 
agency  personnel  who  are  working  with 
youth,  handicapped,  and  other  hard-to-place 
groups.  The  system  which  we  have  Is  opera- 
tional In  Mobile  In  the  State  Employment 
Service  offices  and  the  senior  high  schools. 
It  will  become  operational  in  the  Birming- 
ham and  Montgomery  metropolitan  areas  at 
an  early  date.  We  would  like  to  expand  this 
system  state-wide,  however,  we  do  not  have 
the  resources  at  the  present  time  to  go  be- 
yond the  major  metropolitan  areas.  I  feel 
that  an  occupational  Information  system 
such  as  we  have  developed  should  be  made 
available  In  all  states.  I  am  enclosing  a 
pamphlet  which  briefly  describes  our  system 
and  would  be  happy  to  furnish  you  more  de- 
tailed Information  If  you  life,  or  arrange  for 
the  appropriate  Senate  staff  to  see  a  demon- 
stration of  the  system. 

2.  When  considering  the  youth  problems 
It  Is  essential  to  differentiate  between  youth 
who  are  school  drop-outs  and  those  who  have 
completed  high  school  or  possible  a  trade 
school.  For  those  who  drop-out  before  com- 
pleting high  school,  It  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  type  of  skill  training 
and  remedial  education  before  they  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  In  the  job  market.  Most  of 
those  who  have  comnleted  high  school  and 
trade  school  possibly  can  compete  in  the 
labor  market  If  they  have  a  Job  opportunity, 


and  the  proper  counseling  and  guidance  to 
prepare  them  for  work.  In  some  Instant  -s 
though  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
type  of  skill  training  to  the  group. 

3.  In  preparing  a  program  for  the  youth 
I  feel  that  It  Is  essential  that  we  have  re- 
soiu-ces  to  provide  for  on-the-job  training 
with  private  employers.  We  should  be  able 
to  reimburse  an  employer  for  extra  added 
costs  of  training  a  youth  for  a  Job.  The  need 
for  this  type  of  reimbursement  would  pos- 
sibly vary  from  as  little  as  eight  weeks  up 
to  a  maximum  of  thirty  weeks  depending 
upon  the  skill  level  of  the  Job  and  the  ability 
of  the  youth  to  perform  on  the  job. 

The  State  Employment  Service  has  been 
the  agency  where  most  youth  out  of  school 
turn  for  assistance.  It  has  been  tragic  that 
the  Employment  Services  have  not  had  the 
resources  to  provide  the  services  which  the 
youth  need.  To  furnish  you  some  data  to 
show  that  the  youth  look  to  the  Employ- 
ment Services,  we  had  In  Alabama  during 
the  period  July,  1975  through  September. 
1978.  121.005  youth  under  the  age  of  twenty 
filing  applications  and  seeking  assistance 
from  the  Employment  Service.  This  was  24% 
of  the  498,842  total  individuals  who  filed  ap- 
plications with  us  seeking  assistance.  The 
498.8t2  Individuals  who  filed  application 
with  tis  Is  a  staggering  workload.  I  believe 
that  most  leaders  In  Congress  do  not  realize 
the  high  percentage  of  the  total  population 
of  a  state  who  ask  for  assistance  from  the 
Employment  Service.  In  1970  the  census 
showed  that  Alabama  had  a  total  of  3.444,165 
residents.  Each  year  approximately  10%  of 
the  total  population  of  the  state  comes  to 
i;s  for  service.  The  Employment  Service  posi- 
tions which  we  have  funded  to  provide  the 
services  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is  ap- 
proximately 400.  You  can  readily  see  that  It 
would  be  humanly  impossible  for  us  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  498,842  individuals  who 
ask  for  our  assistance. 

Beginning  In  the  early  1950s  and  continu- 
ing until  approximately  eight  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  good  joint  Employment  Service/ 
high  school  program  to  assist  youth  In  the 
transition  from  school  to  work.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice counselors  would  go  Into  the  schools  and 
work  with  those  students  who  were  not 
planning  to  go  on  to  higher  education  and 
administer  aptitude  tests,  counsel  with  stu- 
dents, and  work  with  employers  to  have  a  job 
available  when  school  ended.  This  cooper- 
ative agrepment  wori-ed  extremely  well  and 
we  were  able  to  assist  many  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents with  the  transition  from  school  to 
work,  however,  about  eight  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  state  employment  services  and  provides 
one  hundred  percent  of  our  funds  changed 
program  emphasis  and  directed  the  State 
Employment  Service  agencies  to  discontinue 
this  service.  I  hope  that  your  legislation 
would  recognize  a  prop^ram  activity  which 
has  been  successful  in  the  past  and  mandate 
that  the  schools  and  the  employment  serv- 
ices return  to  this  cooperative  working 
arrangement. 

The  Employment  Services  have  had  a  de- 
gree of  success  in  servlni;  youth  for  many 
years.  During  the  July,  1975-SeDtember,  1976 
period  when  we  bad  the  121,005  youth  under 
ape  twenty  applying  to  us  for  work  we  were 
able  to  place  43,136  individuals  In  some  type 
of  Job.  Of  the  43.138  individuals  placed  In 
jobs,  59  rv:  of  them  were  minorities  and  65% 
were  economically  disadvantaged.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  jobs  were  for  summer 
employment  with  a  good  number  bein?  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  government  through 
Federal  agency  hiring  of  youth  during  the 
summer  and  through  hiring  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  TraiTiing  Program. 
However,  one-half  of  the  Individuals  were 
placed  in  permanent  Jobs.  Tragically,  we 
were  unable  to  provide  services  other  than 
taking  applications  for  46%    of  the  youth 


who  came  to  us  asking  for  assistance.  I  hope 
the  legislation  will  recognize  that  fact  that 
most  youth  turn  to  the  Employment  Service 
for  assistance  and  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  them  aptitude  tests,  coun- 
seling. Job  development,  etc..  which  is  so 
essential  if  they  are  successful  in  bridging 
the  gap  from  student  status  to  work  status. 
Your  consideration  of  any  comments  and 
recommendations  will  be  appreciated.  If  you 
would  like  to  have  any  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  items  I  have  discussed, 
please  let  me  know  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  it. 

James  M.  Carter, 
Director,  Alabama  State  Employment 

Service. 

Putting  It  All   Together   in  the  Matter 
OF  Career  Choice 

USINO  THE  AOIS  interactive  FILES 

1.  National  occupational  file. — The  user 
may  explore  various  career  alternatives  from 
1300  primary  occupations  with  3000  related 
occupations.  There  are  275  different  ways  an 
occupation  can  be  selected  and  described. 
Part  of  the  information  the  user  receives  in- 
cludes: Job  description,  required  skills,  em- 
ployment outlook,  educational  requirements, 
etc. 

2.  State  occupational  file. — This  file  pro- 
vides the  user  with  approximately  340  Ala- 
bama occupations  and  1400  related  occupa- 
tions. These  occupations  represent  over  90% 
of  the  total  employment  in  Alabama.  The 
user  receives  Information  about  the  present 
employment,  employment  outlook,  annual 
average  job  openings,  annual  starting  salary 
and  usual  highest  salary — this  date  is  state- 
wide and  for  the  SMSA's  (Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area)  of  Montgomery, 
Mobile,  Birmingham.  Huntsville,  Tuscaloosa, 
and  Florence. 

3.  State  occupational  training  file. — Users 
may  select  Alaoama  training  programs  and 
courses  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  pub- 
lic, private,  proprietary  including  secondary 
area  vocational  programs;  (2)  technical  col- 
leges; (3)  continuing  education  at  the  uni- 
versity level;  (4)  apprenticeship,  trade  or 
labor  programs.  The  program  must  last  four 
calendar  weeks  or  longer  and  thirty  daj-s 
notice  given  to  AOIS  prior  to  program  start 
up. 

4.  Four-year  college  file. — The  user  may 
choose  a  four-year  institution  from  1600  col- 
leges and  universities  nationwide.  There  are 
600  different  characteristics  to  select  and  de- 
scribe a  college  or  university.  An  individual 
receives  information  sxich  as;  tuition  and 
fees,  admission  deadline,  majors,  etc. 

5.  Two-year  college  file. — An  Individual 
may  select  a  two-year  college  from  1000 
Junior  and  community  colleges  nationwide. 
The  user  has  over  400  characteristics  to  select 
and  describe  a  two-year  institution. 

6.  National  scholarship  and  financial  aid 
file. — A  user  has  access  to  over  $750  million 
in  financial  aid  from;  charitable  groups, 
foundations,  federal  government,  business, 
trade  and  labor  organizations,  religious 
groups,  etc. 

7.  State  scholarship  and  financial  aid  file. — 
Users  may  locate  financial  aid  from  the  fol- 
lowing Alabama  sources;  technical  colleges; 
junior  and  community  colleges;  public  and 
prlvata  four-year  colleges  and  universities; 
organizations,  associations  and  institutions 
at  the  local,  county  and  state  level. 

8.  Job  bank  summary  file. — ^Tndividuals 
may  obtain  a  list  of  Alabama  job  vacancies 
statewide  and  area  wide.  This  file  does  not 
list  employers  but  refers  the  user  to  their 
local  State  Emplovment  Service  office.  These 
Job  vacancies  are  cxirrent  as  of  the  preceding 
Friday. 

9.  Career  resource  file. — A  teacher,  coun- 
selor, or  anyone  else  who  wants  to  Incorpo- 
rate occupational  Information  into  their  set- 
ting may  select  from  over  3000  multi-media 
materials  by  occupational  cltister,  character- 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  P>  iRDON 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidant,  in  the 
weeks  following  President  Carter's  par- 
don of  Vietnam  draft  resisteii,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussic  n — both  in 
opposition  to  and  in  support  o  I  the  Presi- 
dent's action. 

Enlightened  debate  is  an  Important 
part  of  this  country's  democratic  sys- 
tem, and  I  welcome  it. 

Among  those  participating  in  this  de- 
bate are  newspaper  editors,  und  I  have 
been  made  aware  of  a  recer  t  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  pardon  by  Jack 


of    the 


Maher,    editor    and    publisher 
Times  in  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Maher  addresses  a  part  cular  con- 
cern of  many  of  those  writir  g  to  me— 
that  the  President's  pardon  rtpresented 
an  insult  to  the  many  Ameilcans  who 
have  served  their  country  hon  jrably.  His 
points  are  eloquently  made 
thought  my  colleagues  would 
ested  in  reading  Mr.  Maher; 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  it  the  edi 
torial  from  the  January  27,  :  977,  West 
Branch  Times  be  printed  in  th  ;  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^ie  Record, 
as  follows : 


1  Ject 


be  :ause 


fc  rgM 


t!al 


We  would  like  to  addres.s  a  .su 
is  receiving  national  attention 
most  controversial  nature;    to  a^pla 
first  official  Presidential  act  of  J 
President  of  the  United  States; 
donlng   those   Individuals    who 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
the  so-called  Vietnamese  conflict. 
This  will  come  as   no  surprise 
though  I  expect  to  take  some  flac  t 
superpatrlots  who  disagree. 

But   it  should  also   be   evlden 
people  who  went  to  Canada  or 
register  for  the  draft  arent  the 
forgiven;  those  of  us  who  would  . 
are  also  willing  to  forgive  those 
to  go  to  service  because  they  went 
or  because  they  were  in  an  es.<ien 
tlon;  or  because  they  acquired  a  .. 
right  moment,  or  were  otherwise 

Pew  who  condemn  the  act  of  p_. 
to  remember  that  the  United  Stati 
lea  is  one  of  the  few  nations 
(at   the   time)    a  universal   draft 
time  (though  it  has  been  abandontd 
at    least   suspended    now    in    thlj 
enlightened  era). 

Pew  who  condemn  the  act  of 
member    that    the   Vietnamese 
never  a  "declared"  war;   that  by 
of  the  imagination  was  our  homeland 
lives  of  our  citizens  ever  threater 
supposedly  in   defense  of  "liberty 
entered  it  in  the  first  place;  and 
became    a    farce.    If   these   so-called 
evaders"  hadn't  taken  the  lead  In 
Ing  it,  we  might  be  there  yet. 

If  a  few  people  In  Nazi  Oermaliy 
rebelled  against  the  actions  of  ai 
a  generation  or  two  before  the  > 
Adolph  Hitler  might  still  be  mui 
bers  of  his  race   (or  faith)   in 
the  prison  camps. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  cou. 
pardon  a  Richard  Nixon,  and  a 
and  free  a  Lieutenant  Callev.  ' 
blame  for  the  Mai  Lai  massacre 
alternative. 

We    would    point    out    that    ... 
pardon  fixes  no  blame,  points  no 
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shame,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  make  Judg- 
ment of  guilt  or  Innocence.  It  simply  says, 
as  society  has  to  offenders  down  through 
the  ages,  that  "you  are  forgiven,  let  us  start 
afresh."  This  year  of  Our  Lord,  1977,  marks 
the  completion  of  our  first  200  years — the 
beginning  of  our  third  century.  It  is  indeed, 
a  time  for  a  new  beginning  for  us  all. 


and  I 
be  inter- 
editorial. 
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ENERGY    CONSERVA-nON    RATION- 
ING AND  CONTINGENCY  PLANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1977,  the  Ford  administration 
attempted  to  submit  to  the  Congress  for 
review  a  contingency  plan  for  rationing 
gasoline  and  three  emergency  mandatory 
energy  conservation  contingency  plans. 
The  plan  describing  mandatory  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel  rationing  was  sub- 
sequently published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (42  FR  4813,  January  26.  1977) .  These 
plans   were   developed   by   the   Federal 
Energy  Administration  under  the  pre- 
vious   Administrator.    Frank    G.    Zarb. 
They  represented  the  Ford  administra- 
tion's response  to  a  congressional  man- 
date, contained  in  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act — EPCA— that  contin- 
gency plans  be  developed  and  put  on  the 
shelf  which  could  be  activated  during 
a   future  oil  embargo  or  other  severe 
energy  supply  emergency.  The  plans  are 
intended  to  permit  an  orderly,  but  rapid, 
reduction  in  domestic  energy  consump- 
tion in  the  event  a  severe  energy  supply 
shortfall  appears  imminent.  In  addition 
to   the  obvious  need   for  such   standby 
plans  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security,  our  obligations   to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  with  respect  to 
participation  in  the  lEA  emergency  oil 
sharing  program  involve  the  development 
of  emergency  energy  demand  reduction 
measures  similar  to  those  mandated  in 
EPCA. 

The  provisions  of  EPCA  actually  re- 
quired the  submission  of  these  plans  to 
the  Congress  .for  review  within  6  months 
of  enactment.  Thus,  the  plans  should 
have  been  transmitted  to  Congress  for 
review  in  June  1976.  The  review  proce- 
dures for  the  plans  call  for  affirmative 
action  by  each  House  of  Congress  within 
60  days  for  any  plan  to  be  considered 
accepted.  In  addition,  the  law  requires 
a  second  congressional  review,  over  a 
15-day  period,  with  right  of  veto  by  either 
House  before  implementation  of  any 
emergency  rationing  plan  during  a  period 
of  severe  supply  shortfall. 

The  effort  on  January  19  by  the  Ford 
administration  to  submit  these  con- 
tingency plans  went  awry,  and  the  key 
documents  were  not  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  until  after  the 
expiration  of  that  administration's  au- 
thority. As  a  result,  the  status  of  the 
plans  has  remained  confused.  The  views 
of  the  Carter  administration  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  these  plans  individually 
are  also  not  known. 

Accordingly,  on  February  3  I  wrote  to 
the  new  FEA  Administrator  John  F. 
CLeary  requesting  a  clarification  of 
these  matters.  His  reply  has  now  been 
received.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  3.  1977. 
Hon.  John  F.  O'Leary, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Leary  :  Part  A  of  Title  II  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (EPCA) 
directs  the  President  to  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  energy  conservation  and 
rationing  contingency  plans  which  could  be 
used  to  reduce  domestic  energy  demand  on 
an  emergency  bawls  in  the  event  of  a  future 
oil  embargo  or  other  severe  energy  supply 
interruption.  The  Act  specifies  that  these 
plans  be  submitted  for  Congressional  review 
on  or  before  June  22,  1976. 

No  such  plans  were  submitted  by  the  Ford 
Administration  during  the  94th  Congress. 
However,  a  rationing  contingency  plan  and 
several  energy  conservation  contingency 
plans  were  developed  by  F^A  during  1976. 
Apparently  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
mit the  rationing  plan  and  three  of  the 
conservation  plans  to  Congress  In  January, 
1977  shortly  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Carter. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  the  Senate 
has  no  record  of  receipt  of  such  plar.s.  In 
fact,  there  Is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate  and 
at  FEA  concerning  the  status  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

These  standby  plans  were  required  by 
Congress  to  Insure  that  advanced  planning 
is  undertaken  and  that  an  orderly  and  co- 
ordinated program  of  energy  demand  reduc- 
tion will  be  Implemented  in  the  event  of  a 
future   oU   embargo. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  you  review 
the  plans  developed  during  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration and  determine,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  the  status  of  these  plans  with 
respect  to  the  procedures  for  Congressional 
review  specified  in  the  EPCA.  If  the  plans 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  urge  clarification 
of  the  conditions  of  their  submittal  to 
Congre-w. 

In  any  event,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
you   advise    the   Committee   of   your   inten- 
tions   with    respect    to    this    responsibUity 
under  EPCA  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Henby  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  3,   1977,  Inquiring  about 
the  status  of  certain  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(FEA)  pursuant  to  sections  201-203,  42  U.S.C. 
6261-6263,   of   the   Energy   Policy   and   Con- 
servation Act    (EPCA)    and   section   4(a)    of 
Executive  Order  11912  of  April  13,  1976. 

By  letter  dated  January  19,  1977,' the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  the  Congress  a  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  and  three  energy  conservation 
contingency  plans,  including  emergency  re- 
strictions on  heating,  cooling  and  hot  water, 
emergency  commuter  parking  management 
and  carpoollng  Incentives,  and  emergency 
boiler  combustion  efficiency.  I  understand 
that  while  the  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
on  January  20,  the  plans  were  not  actually 
received  by  the  President  o'  the  Senate  and 
are  therefore  not  Indicated  as  having  been 
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received  In  the  official  Senate  record.  The 
plans  did  appear  in  the  official  House  record 
for  January  20.  Since  the  EPCA  requirement 
that  plans  be  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  the  same  day  has  not  been 
compiled  with.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
plans  were  never  transmitted  in  full  accord 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  EPCA. 

I  Intend  to  review  In  detail  the  conserva- 
tion and  rationing  contingency  plans  devel- 
oped by  the  FEA  and  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress In  January.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
review,  I  will  determine  the  steps  to  be  taken 
relative  to  the  submission  of  these  plans. 

I  hope   this   information  will   clarify  the 
current  status  of  these  plans.  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance,   please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  O'Leary, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  FEA 
confirms  my  own  view  that  the  plans 
developed  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion have  not  been  properly  submitted 
to  Congress.  Thus  the  new  admir  stra- 
tion  has  the  responsibility  to  give  this 
matter  a  fresh  look. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  ex- 
pressed in  EPCA,  that  these  standby 
emergency  plans  be  developed  and  that 
they  serve  as  one  component  of  an  eCfec- 
tive  system  to  insulate  the  domestic 
economy  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble from  the  impact  of  a  new  oil  em- 
bargo. The  previous  administration 
failed  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  law, 
and  I  believe  we  are  weaker  for  that 
failure.  I  urge  the  new  administration 
to  correct  this  situation  as  soon  as  is 
practicable.  I  am  gratified  that  Admin- 
istrator O'Leary  has  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  do  this.  These  plans  will  in- 
evitably involve  controveisy,  since  they 
envision  mandatory  reductions  in  en- 
ergy consumption  during  times  of  emer- 
gency, in  order  to  accommodate  supply 
shortages  in  the  most  efficient,  sensible, 
and  equitable  manner.  We  should  get  on 
with  the  work  of  developing  these  plans, 
resolving  differences  with  respect  to 
their  provisions  and  putting  them  into 
standby  status,  ready  in  the  event  they 
are  needed. 


RICHARD  E.  ZIMMERMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard E.  Zimmerman,  an  arresting  figure 
on  the  landscape  of  my  hometown  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  died  at  the  age  of  58 
on  January  31. 

Richard  Zimmerman  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  energy.  He  did  nothing  half- 
heartedly and  for  him  the  possibility  of 
failure  did  not  exist.  These  qualities 
made  him  a  valuable  ally  and  a  formi- 
dable antagonist.  As  a  tireless  exponent 
of  development,  he  quite  literally 
changed  the  face  of  Frederick  County. 
And.  while  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
the  direction  of  that  change,  I  could  not 
help  but  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
versatility  and  ingenuity  he  brought  to 
his  clients'  service. 

Richard  Zimmerman  was  a  powerful, 
vivid  man,  and  although  his  life  was 
short,  his  impact  was  enormous.  The 
Frederick  Post  on  February  2, 1977,  skill- 
fully captured  the  essence  of  this  useful 
man  in  its  lead  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 


mous   consent    that    this    editorial    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Richard  E.  Zimmerman 
Few  men  in  the  history  of  growth  and  de- 
velopme.it  in  Frederick  County  have  been 
more  controversial — or  more  efl'ectlve  and 
successful — than  Attorney  Richard  E.  Zim- 
merman. 

"Dick"  Zimmerman  died  unexpectedly  late 
Monday  night,  Jan.  31.  He  hd  recently  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack,  but  was  showing  £,igns 
of  a  strong  recovery.  He  was  58. 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  few  will  disagree,  became 
a  giant  in  matters  of  planning  and  zoning 
and  development  In  this  era  of  phenomenal 
growth  In  our  county — a  tumultuous  period 
marked  by  explosions  In  population  and 
counter-exploslms  fused  by  master  plans, 
comprehensive  plais,  zoning  ordinances,  ap- 
peal boards,  sewer  and  water  regulations,  and 
a  proliferation  of  ad  h03  protestations — all 
concerned  with  controlling  this  growth  .  .  . 
or.  In  some  cases,  stopping  it  in  Its  tr  cks. 

Having  armed  himself  with  penetrating 
knowledge,  experience  and  sheer  political 
savvy,  Richard  Zimmerman  was  a  man  who 
always  did  his  homework,  who  studied  and 
knew  the  enemy  well.  He  seldom  backed  off 
from  a  fight,  always  seemed  to  maint  In  the 
olTensive,  and  projected  such  a  display  of 
stamina  and  total  capacity  for  work  that  he 
waa  often  successful  In  simply  wearing  down 
the  oppojition. 

His  was  the  side  of  the  developer,  and  he 
did.  whatever  he  could  for  the  developer,  for 
his  client.  Mr.  Zimmerman  would  do  any- 
thing he  could  to  win  his  side,  and  with  that 
so-famlliar  bas^oprofundo  oratorial  voice  he 
would  boom  out  the  multitude  of  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  community  as  a 
result  of  his  client's  Investment. 

The  more  successful  he  was,  the  more  con- 
troversial he  became  as  a  public  figure.  Loved 
by  some,  hated  by  others,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, respected  by  all  for  his  expertise,  his 
drive  and — yes,  to  be  sure — that  unique 
quality  lie  possessed  to  be  friendly  and  for- 
giving, even  "helpful"  to  a  point,  to  his 
avowed  enemies. 

Though  his  Image  was  one  of  a  political 
king-maker  and  ruthless  entrepreneur,  at 
times  explosive  and  vocal  to  a  fault,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  cautiously  brilliant,  always 
guarded  and  openly  concerned  that  what  he 
said  would  be  misused  against  him  or  his 
cause.  Thus,  the  press  came  to  know,  and  his 
proponents  and  opponents  as  well,  that  his 
every  word  was  weighed  carefully,  no  matter 
how  heated  the  occasion,  and  Injected  into 
the  discourse  for  stereosoecific  reasons. 

He  once  quipped  to  this  column,  though 
there  was  reason  to  consider  its  gospel,  that 
"I'm  better  wired  for  sound  than  the  Oval 
Room." 

Mr.  Zimmerman,  indeed,  did  his  homework 
well.  A  Democrat,  he  was  equally  influential 
in  both  parties  in  urging  people  to  run  for 
office,  and  was  loyal  In  supporting  them. 
Again,  though  strongly  a  Democrat,  he  did  a 
lot  for  people  In  and  out  of  the  political 
process,  to  Improve  the  government's  lot  and 
that  of  the  local  community  and  his  state. 
He  was  a  died-in-the-wool  Terrapin  fan  and 
University  of  Maryland  supporter. 

He  commanded  respect.  Having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates, 
he  knew  "how  to  build  up  trading  stamps 
. .  .  and  he  knew  how  to  use  them  effectively," 
said  one  local  businessman,  "to  get  done 
what  he  had  to  do." 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  recognized  by  many 
as  an  outstanding  zoning  attorney,  and  those 
wlio  wanted  their  projects  to  succeed  sought 
out  his  services  and  the  expertise  of  his  law 


firm  as  he  and  his  partner  of  long  standing, 
David  Aldrldge,  recruited  and  shaped  a  strong 
team  of  brlUiant  young  attorneys. 

The  years  will  come  and  go;  planning  and 
zoning  will  have  its  ups  and  down;  the 
county  will  grow  despite  all  forms  of  oppo- 
sition, and  through  it  all,  there  will  remain 
the  lasting  influence  of  a  dynamic  man 
named  Richard  Zimmerman,  a  man  who 
thrived  on  controversy,  was  loved  and  hated 
for  it,  and  above  all,  was  respected  for  his 
strengths. 

HOW  CANADA  ATTACKS  THE  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  country  faces  a  major  economic 
problem  such  as  youth  unemployment.  I 
often  find  it  instructive  to  find  out  how 
other  countries  with  similar  economies 
solve  the  same  tcind  of  problem.  We  are 
very  fortunate  in  the  United  States  to 
have  a  neighbor  to  the  North  which  not 
only  faces  many  of  the  problems  of  our 
own  economy,  but  which  has  the  leader- 
ship and  foresight  to  take  innovative 
approaches  to  these  problems. 

On  Tuesday,  Januai-y  25,  the  Honor- 
able Bud  Cullen,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  the  Minister  of  Manpower  and  Im- 
migration, addressed  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Social  Development,  on  the 
topic  of  youth  unemployment  in  Canada. 
I  was  struck  to  learn  not  only  that 
Canada  has  a  youth  unemployment 
problem  which  is  very  similar  in  its 
causes  and  its  extent  to  the  youth  unem- 
ployment problem  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  many  of  the  innovative  pro- 
grams being  developed  by  Minister 
Cullen  are  almost  identical  to  programs 
which  would  be  established  under  the 
Comprehensive  Youth  Employment  Act 
of  1977.  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Youth  unemployment  in  Canada  is  the 
result  of  many  of  the  same  factors  which 
exist  here.  Canada  experienced  a  baby 
boom  during  the  1940's  and  1950's  and 
these  young  people  are  now  entering  the 
job  market  in  record  numbers.  Canada  is 
also  experiencing  a  disturbing  lack  of 
communication  between  its  educational 
system  and  the  world  of  work,  with  young 
people  being  inadequately  trained  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 
A  third  factor  involves  the  tendency  of 
young  people  to  experiment  with  differ- 
ent jobs,  staying  with  any  one  for  only 
a  short  period  of  time.  "This  frustrates 
employers  who  solve  it  by  avoiding  the 
hiring  of  any  youths.  In  addition,  young 
people  have  very  little  work  experience, 
which  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage 
against  more  experienced  adults.  Finally, 
Cullen  points  out,  universities  have  pro- 
vided many  more  youths  with  college 
degrees  than  there  are  available  jobs  for 
imiversity  graduates. 

These  factors  are  found  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  as  well,  and  our 
youths  face  the  same  problems  in  the 
job  market. 

What  does  Canada  do  about  youth 
unemployment? 

First,  they  have  a  Young  Canada 
Works  Program  that  will  create  youth 
jobs  which  are  "oriented  toward  youth 
interests  and  aspirations,  but  also  em- 
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phasizing    work    of    

This  program  is  veiT  similar 
Community    Service    whicl: 
developed  under  Title  I  of 
hensive  Youth  Employmen 

Second,  Canada  Ls  deve'i 
mer  Job  Corps  which  will 
of-door  work  experience.  In 
States.  I  believe  we  should 
round  conservation  corps 
useful  work  for  youths  on 
projects  in  our  national  parki 
and  on  local  public  lands. 

Third,  the  Manpower  Mi 
veloped  a  new  program  ._ 
Canada,  Careers    Provinces, 
volves  information  on  everj 

in  Canada.  It  is  being 

school  and  library  in  Canad 
signed  to  provide  young  . 
tailed  Information  on  entry 
working     conditions     and 
prospects    for    each    occupa 
added  information  will  be  .. 
computer  that  will  allow  y 
to  explore  occupations  at 
These  are  the  kinds  of  p. 
would  be  established  under  . 
tional  Information  and  Job 
part  of  the  Comprehensive 
ployment  Act. 

Finally,  there  are  two  prii- 
jobs  programs — the  Co-opera 
tion  program  and  the  Job  Exp 
Training  program.  Both  help 
pie  get  work  experience  and  j 
with  private  employers.  The  C 
Education    program    does    tt 
school  youths,  while  the  Job 
and  Training  program  does  it 
who  are  out  of  school.  The 
sive  Youth  Employment  Act 
ilar  programs — Work  Expi 
School  Youths,  and  Youth 
in  Private  Enterprise. 

Canada  has  taken  the  lead 
unemplovment.  Our  young  p 
very  fortunate  if  we  merelv 
lead  and  establish  the  same 
grams  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan 

that  the  remarks  of  Minister 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Notes  for  an  Address  by  the 
Bra  CVLLEN 

I  want  to  congratulate  the 

ell  on  Social  Development  for  its 
aMembllng  this  expert  group  to 
questions  of  youth  and  youth  ul.. 
The  challenges  and  problems  be 
not  uniquely  Canadian,  but  ere 
severe  here  than  in  many  cou„ 
world.  Since  they  are  ba«lc  to  our 
our  future,  this  conference  Is  one 
Important  to  take  place  for  quite 
As  I  am  siire  you  know,  young 
14-24—2.7  million  of  them— con, 
than  a  quarter  of  our  labour  force 
another  480.000  school  leavers  m  i 
decision  about  entering  the  l.il 
Most  of  them  do  so,  with   the  „ 
youth  constitute  a  prowln?  propoi  t 
labour  force.  Unfortunatelv,  they 
prise  an  increasingly 
of  our  unemployed. 

As  some  people  have  pointed 
always  been  the  case  in  Canada, 
major   indiistriall?ed   countries. 
believe,  the  only  such  country  w 
caUy    higher    unemployment 
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older  than  younger  people.  In  1961,  the 
Canadian  youth  unemployment  rate  was 
about  89  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  adults; 
today,  the  youth  unempIojTnent  rate  is  some 
250  per  cent  higher.  Bv  any  measure,  this  Is  a 
serious  and  growing  problem. 

A  key  question,  of  course,  is  why?  Why  Is 
the  youth  unemployment  rate  higher  than 
that  of  adults?  Why  has  it  been  getting 
worse  ? 

UNDERLYING    FACTORS 

One  factor  underlying  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  the  extraordinary  growth — 91  per 
cent — in  the  number  of  young  workers  enter- 
ing the  labour  force  since  1961.  Their  entry 
Is  the  result  of  the  baby  boom  that  began  in 
the  mld-1940s  and  peaked  in  1959.  Although 
Canada  has  ."-ince  led  all  other  western  indus- 
trialized countries  in  prodxicing  Jobs,  our 
labour  force  growth  has  come  from  youth  and 
women — tho.se  who  previously  were  not  in 
the  labour  maiket.  Much  of  the  explanation 
for  the  high  and  growing  unemplojTnent 
rates  among  young  people  is  simply  that  thev 
started  without  a  job.  We  can  expect  higher 
unemployment  in  demographic  groups  Just 
entering  the  labour  market  than  in  those 
groups  which  are  largely  established  in  se- 
cure and  stable  employment. 

Although  sheer  growth  in  numbers  is  basic 
to  higher  youth  unemployment,  the  problem 
existed  even  with  fewer  Job-seekers.  The 
flood  of  young  people  into  the  labour  force 
has  emphasized  a  second  factor  at  play — the 
inadequate  links  between  our  educational 
system  and  the  world  of  work.  The  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment summarized  the  predicament  well 
when  it  stated : 

"Clearly  the  problems  of  Joblessness  among 
young  people  cannot  be  solved  in  the  labour 
market  alone  for  they  reach  back  Into  the 
educational  system  and  its  inadequate  rela- 
tionship with  the  labour  market." 

Many  educational  institutions  view  their 
role  as  one  of  simply  Imparting  knowledge. 
But  the  education  they  provide  must  be 
relevant  to  the  40  years  most  people  will 
spend  at  work.  And  they  must  also  provide 
the  means  for  bridging  the  gap  between 
school  and  work.  It  must  be  a  bridge  over 
which  young  people  can  and  will  wish  to 
travel. 

A  third  factor  related  to  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  the  well-known  tendency  of  young 
people  to  "Job  shop"  and  to  "Job  hop."  For 
employers,  this  is  extremely  frustrating.  Too 
often  they  find  that  a  Job  Is  accepted  only 
to  be  abandoned  days  or  weeks  later.  And  too 
often,  the  reaction  of  employers  is  to  avoid 
hiring  those  Just  out  of  school.  The  "Job 
shop"  tendency  Is.  however,  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  murh  deeper  problem — unrealistic 
Job  expectations.  Young  people  do  not  shop 
around  for  Jobs  Just  to  frustrate  employers. 
But  because  of  their  unrealistic  expectations, 
youth  are  frequently  seeking  that  elusive! 
perfect  job— not  defined  in  their  own  minds 
and  often  non-existent. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  work  world  and 
unrealistic  Job  expectations  are  inevitably 
a.s.sociated  with  another  rea.son  for  youth  un- 
emplojTnent— lack  of  experience.  If  you 
perused  our  Job  Information  Centres  In  the 
Canada  Manpower  Centres  or  newspaper 
advertisements,  you  would  rapidly  see  that 
one  of  the  most  frequently  demanded  re- 
quirements of  employers  Is  experience.  Yet. 
the  hard  facts  are  that  a  person  who  has 
spent  10  or  12  years  In  an  educational  sys- 
tem may  have  waited  on  tables,  carried  bags 
in  a  supermarket,  or  cut  grass.  Such  Jobs 
have  value  In  teaching  young  people  about 
work  habits  and  work  environments,  but  they 
do  not  provide  the  kind  of  experience  em- 
ployers demand.  I  realize  that  all  employers 
are  not  faultless,  setting  unrealistic  Job  re- 
nuirements  which  mitigate  agaln.st  youthful 
Job-seekers.  We  are  constantly  reminding 
employers  of  this  fact. 
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I  cannot  leave  this  review  of  the  key  factors 
in  youth  unemployment  without  also  touch- 
ing on  a  recent  disturbing  trend  in  post- 
secondary  institutions  to  overlook  the  Job 
needs  of  our  economy.  A  few  years  ago  we 
began  to  produce  more  post-secondary  grad- 
uates than  there  were  Jobs  requiring  such 
an  education. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  that  your 
taxi  driver  has  a  bachelor's  or  master's  de- 
gree. That,  I  am  afraid.  Is  symptomatic.  The 
National  Students'  Union  recently  reported 
that  among  45  candidates  for  the  position 
of  warehouse  foreman,  .seven  held  a  master's 
degree  In  business  administration.  We  often 
hear  disconcerted  arts  graduates  comment: 
"Why  did  we  spend  four  years  at  university? 
We  would  have  been  better  off  apprenticing 
in  a  trade  such  as  plumbing  or  carpentry." 
And,  indeed,  this  may  be  an  accurate  assess- 
ment. 

It  Is  time  for  us  in  Canada  to  reorient  our 
educational  systems  so  that  young  people  get 
the  education  and  training  that  will  a?sure 
them  of  employment.  We  need  to  expand  in 
the  Interesting  and  rewarding  occupational 
areas  that  offer  jobs.  And  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  when  we  talk  about  the  "dignity 
of  work,"  we  are  Including  trades  as  well  as 
professions — that  we  really  do  value  the 
plumber  as  much  as  we  value  the  professor 
of  English.  Tn  this  sense  I  believe  It  Is  also 
imperative  that  we  respect  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  pursue  a  career  In  which  he 
or  she  will  develop,  contribute  and  enjoy. 

These  are  the  key  factors  underlying  youth 
unemployment,  but  more  important  are  the 
plais  and  Initiatives  we  must  undertake  to 
resolve  this  problem. 

THE    NEW    POLICY    INITIATrVES 

For  some  years,  my  department  has  offered 
a  number  of  programs  aimed  at  assisting 
youth.  Each  year,  we  have  coordinated  the 
federal  government's  Summer  Student  Em- 
ployment and  Activities  Program.  Last  year 
the  federal  funding  for  this  program  totalled 
S24  million.  We  have  operated  special  Canada 
Manpower  Centres  for  Students  and  have  ex- 
perimented with  youth  modules  in  our  regu- 
lar CMCs.  A  large  percentage  of  our  regular 
training  program  funds  are  spent  to  train 
youth;  our  mobility  program  helps  young 
people  move  to  areas  of  real  opportunity;  and 
of  course  our  Job  creation  programs  have  a 
very  high  youth  component. 

But  In  the  face  of  continuing  and  Increas- 
ingly more  serious  youth  unemployment,  and 
general  unemployment  in  this  country,  my 
department  has  Introduced  an  over-all  Em- 
ployment Strategy  which,  you  may  recall,  I 
presented  last  October. 

The  rationale  behind  our  Employment 
Strategy  is  slmoly  to  create  more  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  S200  million  Canada 
Works  Program  that  begins  this  finring  will 
provide  Jobs  for  an  estimated  60.000  Cana- 
dians, of  whom  a  laree  number  will  be  youth. 
This  summer,  we  will  have  a  Young  Canada 
Works  Program  that  will  create  about  21.000 
more  Jobs  for  students — jobs  oriented  to- 
ward youth  interests  and  aspirations,  but 
also  emphasizing  work  of  community  value. 
Our  new  Summer  Jobs  Corps  will  provide 
out-of-doors  work  experience.  The  cost  of 
both  these  programs  will  be  abotit  $40 
million. 

The  Job  creation  programs  are  enormously 
ImtHjrtant  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  as 
long  as  young  peoole  are  forced  to  comoet* 
in  a  labour  market  where  unemployment  Is 
hlrh.  What  I  find  more  exciting,  thoueh,  are 
some  of  the  completely  new  approaches  we 
are  taking. 

As  many  of  you  know,  about  four  years 
aco  my  department  launched  a  major  pro- 
gram to  develop  Its  occupational  forecast- 
ing to  become  as  relevant  as  possible  In  plan- 
nine  courres  and  choosing  careers. 

One  major  development  in  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational counselling  Is  the  publication  of 
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the  Careers  Canada/Careers  Provinces  coun- 
selling series,  covering  every  occupation  In 
Canada.  Careers  Canada,  now  about  40  per 
cent  complete,  is  being  distributed  to  every 
secondary  school,  Canada  Manpower  Centre, 
and  library  in  the  country.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  young  people  with  detailed,  mean- 
ingful information  on  entry  requirements, 
working  conditions,  and  employment  pro.s- 
pects  of  each  occupation.  The  reception  of 
this  material  has  been  excellent — .so  excel- 
lent that  we  find  it  hard  to  keep  our  own 
copies  in  the  Canada  Manpower  Centres. 

We  are  also  currently  designing,  and  hope 
to  have  operational  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
whole  new  way  of  providing  occupational 
counselling  to  people.  This  system,  called 
"CHOICES",  will  be  essentially  an  on-line 
computerized  version  of  Careers  Canada,/ 
Careers  Provinces,  providing  additional  re- 
cent counselling  material.  If  we  are  success- 
ful In  its  development,  this  system  will  allow 
young  people  to  expore  occupations  at  the 
console  rather  than  job-hopping  to  obtain 
tho  same  '.ii;  'rmation. 

To  have  more  Jobs  available  for  young 
people  and  to  have  flrst-rate  counselling  ma- 
terial available  is  part  of  the  answer,  but  for 
youth  to  obtain  experience  we  must  also 
promote  a  more  productive  blending  of  edu- 
cation and  work. 

An  increasing,  but  still  small,  number  of 
Canadian  educational  institutions  have 
begun  to  develop  co-operative  work  study 
programs — Co-operative  Education,  for  short. 
These  programs  enable  a  student  to  acquire 
work  experience  in  Jobs  related  to  tho.'e  he 
or  she  hopes  to  have  after  graduation.  This 
experience  does  two  things.  Sometimes  it 
provides  enough  insight  to  convince  a  stu- 
dent that  he  or  she  Is  in  the  wrong  field  of 
study  and  should  think  of  something  else. 
More  Importantly,  Co-operative  Education 
gives  students  the  relevant  experience  that 
nearly  all  employers  will  demand  later.  Co- 
operative Education  is  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  acquire  that  experience,  to  learn 
about  the  operations  of  a  number  of  em- 
ployers, and  perhaps  even  to  set  up  a  Job  for 
later  on.  For  the  employer,  it  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  some  Interested  students  who 
are  potential  employees. 

Co-operative  Education,  everyone  agrees.  Is 
a  great  idea.  It  is  a  marvelo-'s  arran^eme-it 
for  the  students,  the  Institutions,  and  for 
industry,  but  because  it  involves  so  many 
sectors,  It  Is  not  ea^y  to  pet  off  the  ground. 
Therefore,  as  part  of  the  Employment  Strat- 
egy, we  are  making  .some  initially  .small  In- 
vestments In  the  development  of  Co-opera- 
tive Education  programs.  We  will  share  with 
provinces  half  the  coit  of  getting  such  pro- 
grams F-tarted.  The  initial  re^pon-^e  has  been 
good  and  I  very  much  hope  that  together  we 
can  stimulate  a  fruitful  combination  of 
theoretical  study  and  practical  experience. 
It  Is  a  very  real  part  of  what  I  meant  when 
I  earlier  said  that  we  need  to  build  bridges 
between  school  and  work. 

In  the  interim  and  more  immediately,  we 
have  a  further  Innovation  which  I  feel  has 
a  vast  potential.  During  the  past  year,  we 
have  provided  pmall  grants  to  organizations 
like  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce to  develop  local  job  experience  pro- 
grams. We  have  been  sharing  with  them 
the  costs  of  providing  additional  summer 
jobs  for  students  In  commercial  enterprises. 
The  scale  and  the  costs  have  been  small 
but  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
extremely  positive  response,  both  from  in- 
dustry, the  students  and  schools  concerned. 

We  are  also  starting  a  new  program 
which  we  call  J.E.T.— Job  Experience  and 
Training.  It  will  have  two  components — one 
summer,  one  winter.  In  the  summer  my  de- 
partment, in  co-operation  with  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Boards  of  Trade,  high  school 
officials,  and  community  groups,  will  place 
potential  secondary  pchool  dropouts  with 
participating  employers  for  nine  weeks  of 
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realistic  on-the-job  work  experience.  We 
will  subsidize  50  per  cent  of  the  salary  paid 
to  each  student  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500 
per  student.  Through  active  contact  with 
the  world  of  work,  potential  secondary  school 
dropouts  will  be  better  able  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  with  their  education  or 
enter  the  labour  market  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  winter  component  of  J.E.T.  will  also 
go  Into  effect  this  year.  It  is  aimed  at  recent 
secondary  school-leavers — those  who  have 
been  out  of  high  school  one  year  or  less.  Its 
objective  is  to  enhance  their  successful 
permanent  Integration  into  the  labour  force 
by  providing  nine  weeks  of  on-the-job 
worthwhile  work  experience.  The  young 
people  involved  will  be  those  v.'ho  lack  com- 
petitive job  skills  and  an  understanding  of 
employee  respou'-ibilitles.  and  who  have  dif- 
ficulty convincing  employers  of  their  poten- 
tial. We  will  provide  50  per  cent  of  the  salary 
paid  to  each  participant  by  employers,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $800. 

The  J.E.T.  Program  is  expected  to  help 
about  C,700  young  people  at  a  cost  of  some 
$5  million.  It  is  an  exciting  concept  because 
it  truly  bridges  the  gap  between  school  and 
work.  It  provides  the  experience  young  peo- 
ple need  to  complement  their  education  and 
training. 

A  LOOK  TOWARDS  THE  FOTCRE 

X  think  you  will  agree  that,  although  these 
approaches  have  been  modestly  publicized, 
we  have  developed  some  very  exciting  and  in- 
novative responses  to  job  problems  of  youth. 

I  also  believe  that  our  new  initiatives  are 
really  just  the  beginning  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  some  of  the  most  productive  develop- 
ments underway  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Our  Job  creation  programs  will  do  a  great 
deal  for  young  people,  both  by  providing 
them  with  work  and  experience  of  work,  but 
I  must  say  that  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  will  not  need  them.  Essential 
though  they  are  at  the  moment,  such  pro- 
grams do  not  have  the  same  fvindamental 
importance  as  those  innovations  aimed  at 
bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  more  fundamental 
attack  on  the  problems — a  reorientation  of 
our  thinking  abo\it  the  relative  value  of 
occupations  in  our  society;  a  reorieatation 
of  our  training  and  educational  systems  so 
that  they  are  more  concernea  with  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  their  graduates  than  is  now  the 
case;  the  development  of  a  variety  of  Co- 
operative Education  systems  across  the 
country;  and  the  development  of  In-industry 
programs  to  provide  relevant  experience  for 
future  work.  In  the  long  run.  these  are  all 
thin?s  that  I  see  as  being  of  far  greater  im- 
portance for  bridge-building  than  the  job 
creation  programs  that  we  must  and  do 
have  now. 

That  may  be  visionary,  but  it  is  just  as 
important  to  have  the  right  vision  of  the 
future  as  to  have  the  right  analysis  of  the 
problems. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  look,  not  Just  at  more  programs  for 
youth,  but  also  at  the  basic  steps  we  must 
all  take  to  ersure  a  sensible  and  effective 
approach  to  their  problems. 

Between  the  federal  government  and  the 
provinces,  immense  sums  are  now  spent  on 
the  education,  training,  and  employment  of 
youth.  If  my  vision  is  to  become  a  reality, 
we  will  need  to  develop  a  real  "partnership 
for  youth"  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments,  the  educational  institu- 
tions, industry,  and  youth  themselves.  That 
partnership  is  the  vision  I  hope  to  develop 
in  the  months  ahead. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  ASCS  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  as  a  cospon.sor  to  S.  408, 


a  bill  which  would  give  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  em- 
ployees certain  rights  upon  separation 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  civil  service  employees  have. 

ASCS  oCBces  are  located  in  each  agri- 
cultural county  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  oflBces  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  North  Carolina  since  they  ad- 
minister the  tobacco,  peanut,  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat  programs  as  well  as  the 
Agriculture  Conservation  program,  the 
Forestry  Incentive  program,  and  the  dis- 
aster programs.  Effective,  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  these  farm  programs  is 
vital  to  North  Carolina  agriculture,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  98  county  of- 
fices in  North  Carolina  with  over  500 
employees  who  serve  Tarheel  farmers. 
County  ASCS  personnel  are  not  civil 
service  employees.  They  are  hired  by  the 
county  ASCS  committees,  composed  of 
local  farmers.  Although  they  are  not  civil 
service  employees  they  are  allowed  cer- 
tain fringe  benefits  including  health  ben- 
efits, retirement  benefits,  and  others. 

However,  because  ASCS  employees  are 
not  civil  service  they  do  not  have  "career 
status"  if  they  separate  from  the  Agri- 
culture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  and  desii-e  to  move  into  other 
Federal  service  outside  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

S.  408  would  remedy  the  "second  class" 
status  that  ASCS  employees  now  have. 
This  legislation  would  allow  ASCS  em- 
ployees upon  separation  who  transfer  to 
other  Federal  service : 

First,  to  maintain  their  former  salary, 

Second,  to  transfer  annual  and  sick 
leave. 

Third,  to  count  their  ASCS  tenure  for 
Federal  seniority  purposes  used  in  deter- 
mining annual  leave  and  in  reduction-in- 
force  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  is  a 
major  producer  of  agriculture  commodi- 
ties; however,  without  the  assistance  of 
dedicated  ASCS  employees  our  farmers 
would  not  be  nearly  so  productive.  Their 
"second  class"  status  is  demoralizing  and 
often  is  a  handicap  in  attracting  good 
people  to  ASCS. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt  action 
on  S.  408  so  that  these  hard  working 
ASCS  employees  will  have  the  benefits 
they  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  added  as  a  co-sponsor  to  S.  408 
which  would  extend  certain  benefits  to 
farmer  employees  of  ASCS  county  com- 
mittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THREE  CENTS  A  LOAF 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
advertisement  in  a  Moscow,  Idaho,  pa- 
per read:  "We'll  buy  back  all  the  wheat 
in  the  bread  you  eat ! '  The  ad  was  part  of 
an  effort  by  the  Latah  County  Wheat 
Grower's  Association  and  the  Moscow 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Agricultural 
Committee  to  dramatize  low  wheat  prices 
to  the  producer. 

During  the  week  of  January  17 
through  21,  the  group  offered  to  pay 
3  cents  for  every  bread  wrapper  turned 
in.  This  latest  effort  in  the  use  of  re- 
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bates  brought  In  820  bread 
resenting   $24.60   in 
sumers. 

"Full  refund  for  the  cost 
bread"  the  posters  proc 
advertisement  did   not  say 
would  be  3  cents  a  loaf. 
Kenneth  Jenkins,  a  Genesse 
brought  in  several  wrapper; 
week  period.  "That's  the 
made  this  year,"  Jenkins 
jesting,  as  he  looked  at 
his  hand. 

The  wheat  used  for  each 
seven-tenths  of  a  pound 
one-h?lf  pound  of  flour  _ 
standard  1 -pound  loaf  of 
Based  on  $2.50  for  a  60  . 
wheat — the  net  price  to  the 
er  on  December  20 — the 
in  the  loaf  is  3  cents. 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the 
pay  for  an  average-priced 
go?  Well,  about  39  cents 
ers,     bakers,     retiilers, 
companies  and  other  off- 
men.  Other  ingredients 
enings,  sugar,  malt,  dairy  , 
nonfarm  ingredients,  amourj; 
cents  a  loaf. 

Consumers  must  be  made  . 
fact  that  the  farmer  is  not 
for  the  bulk  of  the  bill  at 
store. 

More   importantly,   we 
stand,  as  we  undertake  to 
Ing  farm  programs,  that 
are  not  even  receiving  the 
production  and  are  being 
the  farm. 

Hopefully,  the  lesson  to 
from  the  rebate  program  for 
ducted  in  Moscow,  Idaho 
lost  on  us  as  we  attempt  to  _ 
herent  national  farm  policy 
95th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  

sent  that  two  recent  article 
wheat  refund  be  printed  in  „ 
There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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A  bushel  basket  of  wheat  drew 
tlon  yesterday  from  26  fifth  „_. 
three    cents   each   received    as 
share  of  a  one  pound  loaf  of 

Stephanie  Anflnson's  class  at 
more  school  wanted  tc  know  how 
sharo  was  determln?d. 

The  Latah  County  Wheat 
elation  and  the  Moscow 
merce  Agricultural  C<  mmlttee 
dramatize  low  wheat  prices  to 

A  week-long  offer  to  pay  thr^e 
every  bread  wrapper  turned  Into 
offire  ended  at  5  p.m.  yesterday 
of   820   bread   wrappers   represer  t 
The  sponsors  had  $100  in  penn 
pay  out. 

Not  many  people  were  willing 
stairs  to  the  chamber  offlcs  to 
plastic  bags  for  three  bright, 

A  University  of  Idaho  student 
.  of  Caldwell,  gathered  up  the  w 
a  week's  bread  supply  at  the    . 
plex.  He  received  $11.94  for  th„ 
bags.  The  engineering  major  said 
tT  pay  his  $7  hall  dues,  contribute 
his  living  group's  "kegger,"  and 
some  books." 

Marilyn  and  Kenneth  Jenkiif- 
farm    couple,    brought    In   severll 
yesterday  morning.  'That's  the 
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I've  made  this  year,"  Jenkins  said,  only  half 
Jsstlng. 

"Buy  back  all  the  wheat  In  the  bread  you 
eat."  poster  proclaimed.  The  wheat,  7/10  of 
a  pound,  results  in  the  Vi  pound  of  flour  con- 
tained in  a  one-pound  loaf  of  white  bread. 
Based  on  $2.50  for  a  63-pound  bushel  of 
wheat — the  net  price  to  the  Latah  farmer 
Dec.  29 — the  farmer's  share  in  the  loaf  of 
bread  is  three  cents.  The  computations  were 
made  by  University  of  Idaho  agricultural 
eronomists. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une, Jan.  19,  1977) 
Wheat  Rebate  Causes  Stir 
(By  Kevin  Roche) 
Moscow. — A  promotion  to  demonstrate  the 
earnings  of  a  wheat  farmer  from  American 
bread  sales  has  caused  a  news  event  of  major 
proportions  for  the  Moscow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"It's  the  hottest  thing  we've  had  since  Olga 
Korbut."  Chamber  Manager  Larry  Grupp 
told  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  Tuesday 
night. 

But  the  gambit  la  attracting  more  North- 
west reporters  than  local  consumers,  who 
have  been  Invited  to  visit  the  chamber  office 
with  an  empty  bread  sack  and  claim  a  rebate 
equal  to  the  farmer's  net  share  of  a  45  cent 
loaf  of  bread — about  3  pennies. 

Grupp  said  all  commercial  television  sta- 
tions in  Idaho,  from  Lewiston  to  BoLse  to 
Pocatello.  have  contacted  his  office  and  two  of 
the  Spokane  stations  sent  film  crews  to  Mos- 
cow Monday.  Grupp  also  has  had  calls  from 
television  stations  at  Seattle  and  Portland. 

Tuesday  the  emphasis  was  on  radios,  Grupp 
said.  "Everybody  was  calling  in  wanting  actu- 
alities." 

The  scheme  was  fostered  by  the  chamber 
as  a  way  of  telling  the  consumer  what  any 
wheat  farmer  already  knows:  that  of  a  typical 
45  cent  loaf  of  bread,  nearly  39  cents  goes  to 
bakers,  retailers  and  transporters.  The  wheat 
farmer's  cut  Is  about  3  cents. 

The  chamber's  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Latah  County  Wheat  Growers  Assn. 
Joined  forces  to  offer  a  cash  rebate  all  this 
week  for  anyone  who  brings  an  empty  bread 
sack  to  the  chamber's  office  downtown. 

"We  haven't  had  a  great  flood  of  people  In," 
Grupp  told  the  Tribune.  "We've  got  $100 
worth  of  change  in  there  and  they're  not 
really  making  a  dent.  It's  kind  of  a  commen- 
tary on  how  you  can't  even  give  away  what 
the  wheat  grower  gets  for  his  product,  yet 
the  farmers  are  expected  to  make  a  living  on 
It." 


VIOLENCE  IN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Bishop 
Donal  Lamont  of  Umtali,  Rhodesia 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment last  August  in  which  he  argued 
that  only  justice,  human  rights,  and 
racial  equality  could  bring  an  end  to 
the  violence  in  Rhodesia.  He  stated 
that,  while  the  Rhodesian  Government 
claimed  to  be  defending  Christianity  and 
Western  civilization,  it  was  in  fact  violat- 
ing Christian  principles  and  Western 
standards  of  democracy  and  justice.  He 
further  argued  that,  while  the  Rhodesian 
Government  claimed  to  be  fighting 
against  communism,  its  practice  of 
racial  domination  was  in  fact  doing  more 
to  encourage  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Rhodesia  than  anything  else. 

Bishop  Lamont  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  justice  and  peace  in 
Rhodesia.  He  has  been  sentenced  by  the 
government  to  10  years  hard  labor. 

When  evaluating  all   the  Rhodesian 


Government's  assertions  that  it  is  de- 
fending Christianity  and  Western  civili- 
zation by  maintaining  racial  domination, 
the  letter  from  Bishop  Lamont  to  his 
government  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Bishop  Lamont's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  Bishop  Donal  Lamont 

to  Rhodesian  Government 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  an  open  letter  by 

Bishop  Donal  Lamont  of  Umtali,  Rhodesia, 

to  the  Rhodesian  government.  Dated  Aug.  11, 

it  was  made  public  in  Rhodesia  on  Aug.  15.)' 

Dear  Minister. 

Concern  for  world  peace  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  Rhodesia  and  all  its  people  compels 
me  to  take  the  unusual  step  of  addressing 
myself  to  you,  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  this  grave  moment  of  the  nation's 
history. 

As  a  Catholic  bishop  I  cannot  be  silent 
while  civil  discontent,  racial  tension  and 
violence  are  so  much  in  evidence  and  dally 
on  the  Increase.  There  Is  serious  danger  of 
bloody  confrontation  between  the  races 
within  Rhodesia  itself,  of  the  political  in- 
volvement of  other  countries,  and  of  the 
consequent  escalation  of  the  conflict 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  subcontinent. 
Already  along  the  full  length  of  my  diocese 
a  state  of  war  exists.  Last  night's  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  of  Umtali  brought  home  to 
everyone  this  hard  reality. 

Conscience  compels  me  to  state  that  your 
administration  by  its  clearly  racist  and  op- 
pressive policies  and  by  Its  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  change  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  Injustices  which  have  provoked  the 
present  disorder  and  it  must  In  that  meas- 
ure be  considered  guilty  of  whatever  misery 
or  blood-->hed  may  follow. 

Far  from  your  policies  defending  Chris- 
tianity and  Western  civilization,  as  you 
claim,  they  mock  the  law  of  Christ  and 
make  Communism  attractive  to  the  Afri- 
can people.  God  wills  His  world  and  its 
peoples  to  be  ruled  with  Justice.  He  desires 
that  men  should  do  to  their  fellowmen  what 
they  would  like  done  to  themselves.  Such  will 
Is  openly  disregarded  and  deliberately  frus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  you  rule  Rho- 
desia. 

On  whatever  dubious  grounds  you  may  at 
one  time  have  based  your  claim  to  rule,  much 
argument  no  longer  has  any  validity.  You 
may  rule  with  the  consent  of  a  small  and 
selfish  electorate,  but  you  rule  without  the 
consrnt  of  the  nation — which  Is  the  test  of 
all  legitimacy.  All  the  legalistic  quibbling  in 
the  world  cannot  alter  that  fact. 

Neither  can  you  deny  that  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  rejects  your  claim  to  legal- 
ity. Your  administration  is  an  outcast  from 
and  stands  condemned  by  the  civilized  world. 
Justification  for  this  condemnation  Is  set 
out  with  the  most  detailed,  objective  and 
incontrovertible  clarity  In  the  legal  study 
recently  publlhed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  world  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists.  This  important  document 
which  you  dare  not  neglect  and  cannot  re- 
fute, supports  my  considered  belief  that  the 
dangers  which  threaten  Rhodesia  have  their 
roots  In  the  repressive  legislation  which  you 
have  enacted  In  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  the  white  minor- 
ity, reckless  of  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

To  summarize  In  Its  briefest  form  your 
abuse  of  power,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI  when  ad- 
dressing the  United  Nations  on  the  subject 
of  racial  discrimination.  The  Pope  said: 
"Within  a  country  which  belongs  to  each  one, 
all  should  be  eqvial  before  the  law,  find  equal 
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admittance  to  economic,  cultural  and  social 
life,  and  benefit  from  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tion's riches."  In  every  single  detail  of  that 
magisterial  statement  your  administration 
falls.  The  non-European  people  of  Rhodesia 
are  by  your  law  denied  every  one  of  these 
rights  which  are  theirs  as  from  nature. 

No  wonder  the  oppressed  people,  made 
marginal  to  society  In  their  own  country, 
have  welcomed  and  continue  to  welcome 
those  whom  they  call  "freedom  fighters"  and 
whom  you  call  "terrorists."  Thl;  Is  readily 
understandable.  It  is  understandable  too 
that  such  a  force  should  have  arisen  and  that 
It  should  dally  be  on  the  increase.  Your  op- 
pression has  called  It  into  existence  and  given 
the  young  men  and  women  who  belong  to  It 
an  attractive  cause  to  espouse.  They  feel 
themselves  compelled  In  conscience  to  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  all  the  discrimination 
which  ha?  degraded  their  people  and  make 
them  second-class  citizens  In  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

While  I  say  this  I  must  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that,  as  in  the  past,  I  deplore  and  de- 
nounce with  all  the  power  which  I  have  to 
command,  all  acts  of  violence  which  may 
have  been  perpetrated  by  these  or  by  any 
other  Individuals  or  groups.  The  Church  can 
never  condone  such  violence,  no  more  than 
it  can  turn  a  blind  eye  to  its  causes.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  repeat — no  matter  what 
the  confequences  for  myself — that  the  Insti- 
tutional violence  sanctioned  by  your  admin- 
istration and  made  respectable  by  acts  of 
parliament.  Is  lt?elf  the  root  cause  of  most 
of  the  physical  violence  which  Rhodesia  has 
experienced  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Prescinding  from  the  long-standing  dis- 
crimination practiced  against  the  non-white 
population  of  this  country,  and  lest  I  should 
seem  to  speak  in  vague  generalities,  let  me 
record  here  some  of  the  grave  Injustices 
which  your  administration  has  Introduced 
since  it  came  to  office.  Oppressive  legislation 
has  been  multiplied,  even  when  publicly  re- 
jected by  your  own  Senate  Legal  Committee. 
The  African  civilian  population  has  been 
clearly  made  to  feel  that  It  is  now  the  de- 
liberate target  for  what  would  normally  be 
called  "the  forces  of  law  and  order."  The 
army  and  police  have  been  officially  accorded 
excessive  powers  and  guaranteed  Indemnity 
against  the  abuse  of  thein. 

Approval  has  been  granted  for  the  bombing 
and  destrviction  of  villages,  even  though  these 
should  contain  Innocent  people.  Obstacles  of 
all  kinds  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
these  who  seek  either  legal  Justice  or  com- 
pensation for  death  or  brutal  treatment  or 
loss  of  property.  The  media  of  communica- 
tion have  been  placed  almost  entirely  under 
the  control  of  one  political  party,  your  own. 
and  are  manipulated  constantly  to  suppress 
or  to  distort  the  truth. 

Nor  Is  this  all:  )n  a  state  which  claims  to 
be  democratic,  people  are  restricted  or  im- 
prisoned without  trial,  tortured  or  tried  in 
camera,  put  to  death  by  secret  hanging,  and 
Justification  for  all  this  barbarity  is  sought 
by  you  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  of 
Western  civilisation  and  for  what  you  call 
the  "maintaining  of  Rhodesian  .standards." 
Surely  this  Is  the  final  absurdity. 

In  spite  of  their  limited  vision  and  of 
their  consequent  denial  of  integral  develop- 
ment to  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia,  the  ef- 
forts of  previous  governments  had  Indeed 
brough  many  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity 
and  of  Weestern  civilization  to  this  country. 
You,  however,  by  your  total  insensitivlty  to 
the  rights  of  the  human  person  and  by  your 
Inability  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
have  undone  much  of  what  had  previously 
been  accomplished.  Yet  you  refuse  to  recog- 
nize your  sorry  condition  and  appear  satis- 
fied to  continue  your  oppressive  policies  even 
though  they  should  bring  ruin  to  Rhodesia. 
Your  reaction  to  the  recent  Quenot  Report  on 


Racial  Discrimination  is  eloquent  proof  of 
this. 

Over  the  years  and  as  a  matter  of  principle 
the  Catholic  Church  has  had  to  refuse  to 
practice  racial  segregation  in  its  schools  and 
hospitals  or  to  limit  to  the  percentage  laid 
down  by  your  administration,  the  service  of 
Christian  charity  which  is  commanded  of  it 
by  the  Gospel.  Today  an  eqxially  important 
deci-'lon  will  have  to  be  taken  whenever  or 
wherever  the  charity  of  the  Church  Is  sought 
by  those  who  are  In  conscience  opposed  to 
your  regime.  Have  not  those  who  honestly 
believe  that  they  fight  for  the  basic  human 
rights  of  their  people  a  justifiable  claim  on 
the  Chi'rch  for  the  spiritual  administration 
of  the  clergy?  How  can  one  counsel  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  your  ordinances  when  to  do 
so  is  tantamount  to  giving  approval  to  the 
manlfiold  injustices  you  Inflct?  To  keep  si- 
lence about  cne  reign  of  oppre-^slon  In  order 
the  better  to  combat  what  you  alone  con- 
sider to  be  another,  is  wholly  unacceptable. 

If  Intensification  of  racial  hatred,  wide- 
spread urban  guerrilla  activity.  Increased  de- 
struction of  property  and  fearful  loss  of  life 
are  to  be  avoided;  If  the  whole  sub-continent 
of  Africa  is  not  to  be  engulfed  In  a  cruel  war, 
you  must  wlthr^ut  delay  change  your  present 
tragic  course  of  action.  To  continue  Pope 
Paul's  remarks:  "fis  long  as  the  rights  of  all 
the  peoples,  among  them  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  Independence,  are  not 
duly  recognized  and  honored,  there  cannot  be 
true  and  lasting  peace,  even  though  the  abu- 
sive power  of  arms  may  for  a  time  prevail 
over  the  reactions  of  those  opposed.  All  men 
must  participate  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Power,  responsibility  and  the  decision-mak- 
ing cannot  be  the  monopoly  of  one  group  or 
race  segment  of  the  people."  Undoubtedly 
this  will  involve  for  some  the  sacrifice  of 
privileges  based  solely  on  race,  but  being  a 
work  of  Justice  it  should  eliminate  the 
sources  of  discontent  and  violence  and  bring 
about  that  peace  that  we  all  long  for. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  give  the  lead.  The  fate 
of  Rhodesia  and  its  people  Is  in  your  hands. 


JUDGE  BLUMENFELD  RETIRES 
FROM    U.S.    DISTRICT    COURT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
M.  Joseph  Blumenfeld  has  retired  from 
his  full-time  duties  as  U.S.  District  Court 
judge  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  position  he 
has  held  with  great  di.5tinction  for  16 
years. 

Judge  Blumenfeld  will  continue  on  the 
Federal  bench,  however,  serving  as  a 
senior  judge  and  handling  about  60 
percent  of  his  previous  caseload.  He  will 
maintain  an  office  in  Hartford  and  will 
also  sit  as  a  visiting  judge  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  where  cases  are  back- 
logged. 

Appointed  a  Federal  judge  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  Judge  Blumen- 
feld earned  a  well-deserved  reputation 
as  a  jurist  of  fairness,  compassion,  wis- 
dom and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Judge  Blumenfeld  is  a  close  and  long- 
time friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  President,  Andrew  Kreig  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Courant  Sunday  Magazine  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1977,  entitled,  "Activist  Judge 
Graced  Court  With  Much  Style."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
about  Judge  Blumenfeld  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Activist  Judge  Graced  Cottrt   With   Much 

Sttix 

(By  Andrew  Krelg) 

At  lunchtlme  most  weekdays,  M.  Joseph 
Blumenfeld  can  be  spntted  at  a  nc-frllls 
Hartford  eaterj'  amongst  a  clientele  that  In- 
cludes threadbare  pensioners,  neatly-dressed 
office  clerks  and  sometimes  a  ragged  drifter 
or  two. 

Like  other  regulars  at  the  bare-tabled  Mu- 
nicipal  Cafeteria.  Blumenfeld  uses  a  yellow 
discount  meal  ticket  that's  punched  each 
day. 

Shored  by  his  meal,  Blumenfeld  returns  to 
work,  a  job  that  makes  him  one  of  the  most 
influential  decision-makers  In  the  state. 

La.st  month  Blumenfeld  stepped  down  from 
his  full-time  duties  after  16  years  during 
which  he  had  seen  his  Job  as  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  in  Hartford  transformed. 
Nationwide  legal  developments  have  pulled 
judicial  scrutiny  into  everyday  life  and  have 
cau.sed  judges  like  him  to  preside  over  pow- 
erful Institutional  clashes  never  foreseen 
when  the  federal  judiciary  was  created  In 
the  1780s. 

Blumenfeld,  who  Is  only  the  16th  federal 
district  Judge  In  Connecticut's  history  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  an  activist  Judge 
with  a  good  track  record  when  it  comes  time 
for  out-of-state  appeals  courts  to  review  his 
decisions. 

The  Judge  has  a  variety  of  courtroom  im- 
ages. He's  sometimes  gruff  to  a  windy  lawyer 
or  to  a  pompous  official.  But  legal  aid  law- 
yers often  look  to  him  for  Innovative,  com- 
pas.slonate  decisions. 

Some  prosecutors  have  said  privately  that 
his  criminal  sentenclngs  sometimes  are  too 
lenient.  Before  the  practice  became  Impos- 
sible In  1973,  some  defen.se  lawyers  delayed 
their  cases  purposely  so  that  their  clients 
could  be  sentenced  by  Blumenfeld.  Now  such 
"judge-shopping"  Is  Impossible. 

The  Judge's  view  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
sentencing  "isn't  to  be  vindictive  but  to  pre- 
vent reoccurrence." 

Crime  is  only  one  of  many  concerns  for  a 
district  Judge.  Class  action  and  "multi-dis- 
trict" lawsuits  are  relatively  novel  develop- 
ments that  have  Increased  the  Impact  of 
court  decisions.  Blumenfeld  was  one  of  a 
panel  of  three  dozen  federal  Judges  who  In 
1967  devised  the  "multi-district"  procedure 
by  which  similar  cases  nationwide  could  be 
consolidated  in  one  court. 

"The  cases  now  are  often  far  from  the  tra- 
ditional 'one-on-one',"  Blumenfeld  said  In  a 
recent  interview.  PreviouFly  cases  were  mostly 
between  two  Individuals  or  one  person 
against  the  government  or  a  corporation,  he 
saJrl. 

"Wliat  these  new  cases  do  is  to  hold  the 
government  or  a  large  institution  responsible 
for  its  actions,  and  not  Just  to  the  one  un- 
usual Individual  who  has  the  time  or  energy 
to  litigate,"  the  Judge  said. 

Blumenfeld,  72,  has  overseen  some  titanic 
corporate  struggles.  In  one  case,  he  approved 
the  acquisition  by  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  of  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  over  the  protest  of  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader.  The  $1.5  billion  deal 
was  the  biggest  merger  in  world  history. 

Last  year  the  judge  refused  to  allow  Amax 
Inc.,  a  Greenwich  firm  that  does  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  in  sales,  to  merge  with 
Copper  Range  Co.  of  White  Pine,  Mich.,  the 
nation's  seventh  largest  copper  mining 
operation. 

This  fall  the  Judge  approved  settlement  of 
an  antitrust  class  action  in  which  a  dozen 
state  governments  were  among  the  builders 
who  accused  lockmaklng  firms  of  conspiring 
together  to  keep  prices  high. 

Yet  the  judge  looked  on  two  other  cases 
as  more  Important.  One,  chastizing  the  state 
judiciary  for  delaying  appeals  of  convicted 
criminals  for  up  to  four  or  five  years,  said 
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"And  It's  Judges  like  Judge  Blumenfeld 
who  are  willing  to  step  in  and  find  out  what's 
going  on— and  even  to  go  as  far  as  inquire 
about  men  they  sentenced — that  keep  pris- 
ons from  turning  into  complete  ce.sspools," 
he  said. 

But  after  one  unusually  heavy  week  last 
winter  in  which  Blumenfeld  dismissed  three 
lawsuits  by  prisoners,  the  Judge  said  that  too 
many  prisoners  suits  are  frivolous.  The  suits, 
usually  drafted  by  the  prisoners  themselves, 
generally  seek  to  u?e  the  Constitution  to  gain 
new  trials  or  improve  prisoii  conditions. 

"Each  case  has  to  receive  meticulous  at- 
tention with  the  recognition  that  because 
they  are  unschooled  in  the  law  .  .  .  their 
cases  must  often  be  decided  on  the  merits 
rather  than  on  the  technicalities,"  Blumen- 
feld said. 

"It's  been  therapeutic  for  the  plaintiffs  but 
the  burden  has  been  on  the  federal  Judges," 
he  continued. 

Blumenfeld,  like  many  other  federal  Judges, 
Is  gravely  worried  about  the  increasing  case- 
load, which  has  grown  "in  geometric  pro- 
portions" since  the  years  of  the  Warren 
Supreme  Court. 

Developments  that  have  broadened  litiga- 
tion in  poverty,  environmental  and  civil 
rights  law  have  generally  been  a  healthy  de- 
velopment for  society,  Blimienfeld  said.  But 
the  changes  have  brought  serious  dangers  as 
well. 

Right  now  "the  ordinary  litigant  whose 
only  dispute  is  with  another  private  person 
Is  going  to  have  his  case  delayed,"  Blumen- 
feld said. 

"It's  gotten  to  the  point  where  there  are 
so  many  cases  that  you  cannot  handle  them 
with  the  present  number  of  Judges,"  he  said. 
Yet  more  Judges  isn't  the  answer,  he  said. 
"The  high  regard  in  which  the  federal  Judi- 
cial system  is  held  by  most  people  is  one  of 
the  things  that  will  attract  successful  law- 
yers to  become  a  Judge." 

"If  there  are  so  many  federal  Judges  that 
they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  something  spe- 
cial," top  private  lawyers  will  no  longer  be 
willing  to  take  pay  cuts  to  become  $42,000  a 
year  federal  Judges,  he  said. 

"A  better  solution"  would  be  to  take  many 
of  these  cases  which  don't  require  "full  use  of 
Judicial  talent"— like  truth-ln-lend!ng,  social 
se:urity,  environmental  impact,  and  housing 
discrimination  disputes — and  resolve  them 
through  administrative  hearings  outside  of 
court,  he  said. 

Although  Blumenfeld  is  often  regarded  as 
an  activist  Judge,  he  said  he  Is  worried  that 
the  traditional  role  of  the  courts  as  arbitra- 
tors of  private  civil  litigation  is  being  subor- 
dinated to  suits  against  the  federal 
government. 

Progressive  relaxation  of  requirements  of 
"legal  standing"  has  allowed  almost  any  per- 
son to  go  to  court  to  complain  about  almost 
any  act  or  omission  in  the  whole  spectrum 
of  federal  activity,  he  said.  And  Congress,  he 
believes,  has  helped  confirm  this  process  and 
prevent  its  reversal. 

He  said  that  although  the  courts  should 
be  flattered  by  their  Congresslonally-sanc- 
tloned  new  role  in  supervising  federal  power, 
the  prestige  of  the  courts  will  suffer  if  they 
become  commonplace  administrators.  Blum- 
enfeld said  he  wants  Congress  to  narrow  the 
Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  and  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  any  actions  that  expand 
the  Jurisdiction. 

T.  Emmet  Claire,  who  became  Chief  Dis- 
trict Judge  in  Connecticut  when  Blumen- 
fe'd  stepped  down  from  the  post,  said  his 
colleague  is  a  man  "whose  well-reasoned  and 
scholarly  opinions  have  caused  him  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  Judges  in  the 
federal  system."  Claire  was  appointed  a 
Hartford  federal  Judge  in  1961,  a  month  after 
Blumenfeld. 

Of  course  the  Judge  also  has  his  critics, 


Including  some  suburban  Hartford  officials 
who  think  he  was  wrong  last  year  to  hold  up 
srme  of  their  federal  funding  because  they 
failed  to  plan  for  low-income  housing.  His 
decision  was  affirmed  on  appeal. 

Blumenfeld  recalled  that  his  decision  on 
extending  food  stamp  information,  combined 
with  his  affirmation  of  a  young  man's  right 
to  wear  an  American  flag  on  a  pair  of  pants, 
caused  a  letter-writer  to  question  his  sanity. 

"So  long  as  peoole  make  suggestions  like 
that,  a  Judge  is  unlikely  to  get  swell-headed 
or  to  be'leve  that  his  Judgments  are  perfect," 
Blumenfeld  said. 

"This  criticism  didn't  disturb  me  partic- 
ularly," the  Judge  said,  noting  that  the  flag 
abuse  case  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"Instead  of  going  to  a  psychiatrist  to  find 
out  whether  he  thinks  I  should  continue  to 
serve  as  a  Judge,  the  more  appropriate  ques- 
tion at  a  time  like  this,  In  looking  back, 
ml^ht  be;  Would  I  do  it  over  again?"  the 
Judge  said. 

Blumenfeld  affirmed  his  question  by  say- 
ing. "The  work  is  hard  but  it  Is  important 
work  .  .  .  and  I  enjoy  doing  It." 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  before  you  now  as  I  do  every  day 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  put  the  United  States  name 
down  as  a  ratifier  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. What  does  this  Convention  in- 
tend to  do?  Its  purpose  by  now  should 
be  clear  and  simple.  It  would  outlaw  ac- 
tions that  result  in  elimination  of  mem- 
bers of  a  racial,  ethnical,  national  or 
religious  group.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  mass 
murder  such  as  that  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple by  the  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 

The  mass  annihilation  of  the  Jews 
should  be  reason  enough  to  ratify  this 
treaty  immediately.  Do  we  want  crimes 
like  that  to  occur  a?ain — without  being 
able  to  outlaw  them?  When  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  were  held,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Nazis  could  not  be  punished  for  acts 
of  genocide  committed  prior  to  1939.  The 
Nuremberg  tribunal  which  tried  war 
criminals  for  crimes  against  humanity 
refused  to  consider  outrage  occurring  be- 
fore the  war  on  the  grounds  that  no  in- 
ternational law  was  violated.  Had  the 
Genocide  Convention  been  in  existence 
two  decades  ago,  those  who  perpetuated 
atrocities  between  1933  and  1939  could 
have  been  brought  to  justice. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  is  a  document 
that  displays  the  world's  outrage  and 
concern  over  acts  of  genocide.  Yet  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  sign  that 
document. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  fur- 
ther international  peace  and  safety  and 
in  hopes  of  eliminating  future  crimes 
against  humanity,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  today. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  DEFENDS 
HYDE  AMENDMENT  BEFORE  SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1976,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  21,  passed  the  Hyde  amendment  to 
the  Labor/HEW  Appropriations  Act  for 
fiscal  1977,  section  209  of  Public  Law  94- 
439.  Section  209  provides: 
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None  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

On  October  22,  1976,  U.S.  District 
Judge  John  Dooling  issued  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Hyde  amendment. 
Earlier  requests  of  other  Federal  district 
courts  for  injunctions  were  denied  by 
Judge  Vincent  Biunno  and  Judge  John 
Sirica.  During  this  time.  Representative 
Henry  Hyde,  former  Senator  James 
Buckley,  and  I  intervened  as  parties  to 
the  case  before  Judge  Dooling.  We  en- 
tered this  case  to  protect  the  appropria- 
tion power  of  Congress  under  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine,  asserting  that 
article  I,  section  9,  clause  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution grants  Congress  the  exclusive 
power  of  appropriation  and  that  a  judi- 
cial invalidation  of  the  Hyde  amendment 
amounts  to  a  judicial  approoriation  of 
funds  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
We  argued  that  in  adopting  the  Hyde 
amendment : 

Congress  made  one  inescapable  fact  ab- 
solutely clear:  it  was  not  appropriating,  it 
refused  to  appropriate,  any  federal  funds  for 
elective  abortions.  In  brief,  there  has  not 
been,  and  there  is  not  now.  any  aopropria- 
tion  for  the  period  October  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1977,  of  funds  for  elective, 
non-medlcally  dictated  abortions.  It  is  be- 
yond the  competence  of  any  court,  state  or 
federal,  to  sit  in  Judgment  respecting  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  when  Congress  refxises 
to  make  appropriations. 

On  November  17,  our  attorneys  filed 
an  appeal  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  suspend  the  effect  of  the  preliminary 
injunction.  On  February  li.  the  Acting 
Solicitor  General  filed  a  jurisdictional 
statement  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  case  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's statement  is  a  vigorous  defense 
of  the  Hyde  amendment.  It  argues  that 
the  district  court  proceeded  upon  "a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  furnishing  of  Medicaid 
assistance  to  the  needy,"  and  that  it  did 
not  clearly  explain  the  legal  basis  for 
holding  the  Hyde  amendment  unconsti- 
tutional. The  statement  further  explains 
that  the  right  to  an  abortion  free  of 
criminal  sanctions  granted  in  Roe 
against  Wade  and  Doe  against  Bolton 
does  not  include  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  financial  sup- 
port for  abortions.  The  statement  con- 
cludes that  it  was  entirely  proper  for 
Congress,  by  means  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment, to  protect  potential  human  life, 
and  to  avoid  spending  Federal  funds  to 
support  an  activity  many  taxpayers  feel 
to  be  morally  repugnant. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tant contribution  this  analysis  makes  to 
the  debate  regarding  Federal  funding  of 
abortions,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  section  of  the  Justice  De- 
Dartment's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term.  1976| 

Jurisdictional   Statement 

No.  76-1113 

Joseph    A.    Califano,    Secretary    of    Health, 

Education,    and   Welfare,    Appellant 

V. 

Cora  McRae,  et  al. 

ON  APPEAL  FROM  THE  UNITES  STATES  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
YORK 

The  questions  are  substantial 

The  question  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  constitutional  obligation  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  with  respect  to 
abortions  is  one  of  obviously  substantial  so- 
cial, political,  and  fiscal  importance.  But  the 
decisions  of  this  Court  make  plain  that  the 
plaintiffs  lack  standing  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion before  the  federal  courts. 

1.  In  undertaking  to  adjudicate  the  dis- 
pute in  this  case,  the  district  court  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  federal  role  in  the  furnishing  of 
medicaid  assistance  to  the  needy  and.  con- 
sequently, upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
effect  of  the  statute  challenged  here.  En- 
forcement of  Section  203  will  not  inflict  any 
le^al  injury  upon  the  plaintiffs  or  Impair  any 
of  their  legal  rights.  They  therefore  lack 
standing,  even  in  the  ml.ilmal  constitutional 
sense,  to  bring  this  suit. 

The  federal  government  does  not  provide 
assistance  directly  to  medicaid  beneficiaries. 
Instead,  federal  payments  are  made  to  the 
states  "If lor  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  condi- 
tions in  such  State,  to  furnish  •  •  •  medi- 
cal assistance  on  behalf  of  [certain  needy] 
families  •  •  •."  42  U.S.C.  (Supp.  V)  1396.  A 
state  Is  entitled  to  federal  payments  only  if 
it  establishes  a  satisfactory  plan  for  medical 
assistance  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  (and  Supp. 
V)  1396a.  Under  this  arrangement,  reim- 
bursement of  the  medical  expenses  of  medic- 
aid beneficiaries  Is  made  by  the  participat- 
ing states  In  accordance  with  their  separate 
plans  for  medical  assistance.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment then  pays  to  the  states  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  expended,  by  category  of  ex- 
penditure. 42  use.   (and  Supp.  V)    1396b." 

Under  this  statutory  scheme,  a  state's  duty 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  a  specific  medical 
procedure  arises  from  its  plan  for  medical 
assistance  and  is  not  affected  by  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  federal  funding.  Accordingly, 
if  a  state's  plan  requires  it  to  reimburse  the 
cost  of  elective  abortions,  the  state  must 
continue  to  provide  such  reimbursement  un- 
less and  until  the  plan  is  amended  to  delete 
coverage  for  elective  abortions,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  federal  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

The  questions  whether  either  the  Consti- 
tution or  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  requires  the  states  to  reimburse  the  cost 
of  nontherapeutic  abortions  are  now  before 
this  Court  in  Beal  v.  Doe,  No.  75-554,  and 
Maher  v.  Roe,  No.  75-1440,  both  argued  Jan- 
uary 11,  1977.  If  this  Court  holds  that  the 
states  must  provide  such  reimbursement,  a 
fortiori  the  states  would  not  be  permitted 
to  amend  their  plans  to  delete  coverage  of 
elective  abortions.  In  that  event,  state  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  abortions  would 
remain  available  notwithstanding  enactment 
of  Section  209.  In  that  instance,  the  effect 
of  Section  209  would  be  to  reduce  federal 
support  to  the  states  without  any  concomi- 
tant reduction  in  state  assistance  to  medicaid 
beneficiaries.  In  those  circumstances,  the 
plaintiffs  would  not  be  affected,  even  indi- 
rectly, by  enforcement  of  Section  209." 

If,  to  the  contrary,  this  Court  holds  In  Beal 
and  Maher  that  the  states  need  not  relm- 
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burse  the  cost  of  nontherapeutic  abortions, 
the  states  would  then  be  free  to  amend  their 
plans  to  delete  coverage  of  such  abortions 
(or  to  enforce  existing  provisions  denying 
such  coverage) ."  In  these  circumstances,  a 
state's  right  to  terminate  coverage  at  leJist  of 
nontherapeutic  abortions  would  be  exercis- 
able without  regard  to  whether  the  federal 
government  had  undertaken  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  such  abortions. 

Of  course,  a  state's  decision  whether  to 
cover  abortions  might  be  influenced  by  the 
federal  government's  choice  not  to  assist  such 
coverage.  The  impact  of  Section  209  may  be 
to  discoiu-age  some  states  that  otherwise 
would  reimburse  the  cost  of  abortions  from 
doing  so.  But  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
individual  medicaid  recipients  or  their  pro- 
viders could  be  affected,  even  indirectly,  by 
enforcement  of  Section  209.  Moreover,  since 
the  State  of  New  "Vork  chose  to  deny  coverage 
of  nontherapeutic  abortions  long  before  en- 
actment of  Section  209  (see  note  11,  supra), 
the  plaintiffs'  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
lawsuit  is  reducible  to  little  more  than  a 
desire  to  remove  Section  209  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  possible  future  decision  by  New 
York  to  reverse  its  madicald  policy  with 
respect  to  abortions. 

This  interest  is  far  too  insubstantial  to 
confer  standing  upon  the  plaintiffs  to  seek 
judicial  resolution  of  their  claim  that  Sec- 
tion 209  is  uncorstitutlonal.  "IWlhen  a 
plaintiff's  standing  is  brought  into  Issue  the 
relevant  inquiry  is  whether  •  •  •  the  plain- 
tiff has  shown  an  injury  to  himself  that  is 
likely  to  be  redressed  by  a  favorable  deci- 
sion." Simon  V.  Eastern  Kentucky  Welfare 
Rights  Organisation,  426  U.S.  26,  38.  See  also 
Worth  V.  S?ldin,  422  U.S.  490;  O'Shea  v. 
Littleton,  414  U.S.  488.  The  plaintiffs  here 
have  shown  no  such  injury. 

At  most,  their  claim  is  only  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  challenged  statute  may  lead  some 
third  person,  in  this  case  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  exercise  a  right  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  their  economic  interests.  Such  an 
allegation  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  stand- 
ing. Planned  Parenthood  of  Missouri  v.  Dan- 
forth,  No.  74-1151,  decided  July  1,  1976  (slip 
op.  8,  n.  2)  (holding  that  physicians  who 
perform  abortions  lack  standing  to  chal- 
lenge a  statute  that  denies  parental  rights 
to  women  whose  children  survive  an  at- 
tempted abortion,  e-.en  though  the  statute 
could  discourage  some  women  from  seeking 
abortions) .  Cf.  Risso  v.  Goode,  423  U.S.  362; 
Linda  R.  S.  v.  Richard  D.,  410  U.S.  614.  In 
short,  this  case  is  governed  by  the  general 
rule  that  a  plaintiff  lacks  standing  to  chal- 
lenge a  statute  that  does  not  apply,  and  has 
not  been  applied,  to  him.  See.  e.g..  California 
Bankers  Association  v.  Schultz,  416  U.S.  21, 
67-70.  Cf.  New  York  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion v.  Sncad,  425  U.S.  457." 

2.  The  district  court  did  not  clearly  ex- 
plain the  legal  basis  for  its  conclusion  that 
Section  209  Is  unconstitutional.'"  Broadly 
stated,  the  plaintiffs  appear  to  rely  both  upon 
considerations  of  due  process,  including  con- 
stitutional notions  of  privacy,  and  upon  an 
asserted  denial  of  equal  protection.  Neither 
line  of  argument  supports  their  claim  that 
Section  209  is  unconstitutional. 

a.  The  plaintiffs'  due  process  argument 
rests  upon  this  Court's  decisions  in  Roe  v. 
Wade,  410  U.S.  113,  and  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410 
U.S.  179.  In  those  cases,  the  Court  found  a 
qualified  constitutional  right  of  privacy  in 
"a  woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  ter- 
minate her  pregnancy"  (Roe  v.  Wade,  supra, 
410  U.S.  at  153)  and  held  that  the  Imposition 
of  criminal  sanctions  upon  the  exercise  of 
that  right  in  favor  of  abortion  could  be  con- 
stitutionally Justified  only  by  compelling 
governmental  interests.  See  also  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Missouri  v.  Danforth,  supra. 
But  the  logic  of  those  decisions  stops  far 
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short  of  requiring  the  federa 
provide  financial  support  for 

Section  209  does  no  more  tl  lan 
funding  for  abortions.  It  does 
prohibition,  or  Impose  any 
the  performance  of  abortions, 
remains  free  to  perform 
federal  restriction  of  any 
right  of  privacy  remains  legally 

Presumably  the  plaintiffs 
the  withdrawal  of  governmental 
slstance  effectively  impairs 
gent  women  to  receive 
argument  proceeds  upon  a 
tlon  of  the  relevant  legal 
right   to   receive   an   abortion 
right  vindicated  In  Roe  v.  wfede 
Bolton  Is  not  the  right 
tain  an  abortion  but  rather 
to  be  free  to  seek  abortion 
governmental  obstruction  or 

Thus  the  plaintiffs'  argumtnt 
Section   209   actually   impairs 
rights  but  only  that  the  federal 
has  refused  to  enhance  the 
rights  by  paying  for  their 
ernment,  however,  has  no 
ligation  financially  to  faclllta|te 
of  privacy  rights."  Its 
merely  to  refrain  from  vlolatliig 
and  there  has  been  no  violation 

b.   The   plaintiffs'   equal 
ment  asserts  an  Invidious 
tween    those     medicaid 
choose  to  have  an  abortion 
Instead  choose  to  carry  their 
term,  on  the  ground  that  on 
treatment  furnished  to  the 
federally  assisted."  But  In 
eral  funding  for  elective 
was  motivated  by  two  legltlr^ate 
to  protect   the  potentiality 
and  to  avoid  spending  federal 
port  an  activity  many 
morally   repugnant.   These 
tutlonally  Justify  the  distinction 
Congress  between  abortion 

There   can   be   no   question 
Interest  In  protecting  potential 
underlay    enactment    of 
sponsor    of    the    legislation, 
Hyde,    explicitly   stated,    "we 
protect  that  most  defenseless 
of  human  lives,  the  unborn  •  ' 
Rec.,  p.  20410,  June  24,   1976. 
entitled  to  act  on  the  basis 
est     In     allocating     welfare 
potential  beneficiaries.  This  C<^rt 
nlzsd  that  "the  State  does  h 
tant  and  legitimate  Interest 
tectlng  the  potentiality  of  hu^ian 
v.  Wade,  suma,  410  U.S.  at  162 
Court  In  Roe  v.   Wade  Indicated 
Interest  may  not  be  "compelling 
spect  to  a  fetus  not  yet  vlablf 
the  Interest  Is  sufficiently 
ford  a  reasonable  basis  for 
affecting  the  crevlabllity  stages 
velopment."   In   the   clr 
case,  equal  protection  is  satlsded 
Istenie  of  a  reasonable  basis  foi 
classification.  See  Legion  v. 
F.  Supp.  456   rs.D.  N.Y.),  afflr^ied 
Legion  v.  Weinberger,  414  U.S. 
wits,  V.   Weinberger,  388  P. 
D.C.),   affirmed,   530   P.2d    1034 
certiorari  denied,  October  4, 
Kantrowitz   v.    Mathews    (No 
generally  Dandridge  v.  Williami 
486-487;   Richardson  v.  Belche\ 
81;  San  Antonio  School  District 
411  US.  1,  33;  Geduldig  v.  AielUi 
495;  Weinberger  v.  Salfl.  422  U.£ 

Moreover,  Congress  was 
tlnue  federal  funding  for  "a  • 
that  appalls  the  conscience  o 
stantlal  percentage  of  the 
ers."    122    Con.    Rec,    p.    2767! 
1976)     (Senator    Buckley).' 
concepts  of  morality  afford  a 
permissible    basis    for    statutdry 
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tlons.»  Considerations  of  morality  have  spe- 
cial force,  moreover,  where,  as  here,  the  legis- 
lature acts  not  to  prohibit  private  activity 
but  rather  only  to  allocate  social  welfare 
monies  contributed  by  the  very  taxpayers 
whose  moral  views  are  being  respected.  Con- 
gress may  properly  take  account  of  such  con- 
siderations in  order  to  maintain  public 
confidence  in,  and  public  support  for,  fed- 
eral social  welfare  programs.  It  therefore 
Is  permissible  for  Congress  to  choose  not  to 
require  federal  taxpayers  to  pay  for  abor- 
tion, which  many  of  them  regard  as  anathe- 
ma, even  if  it  also  chooses  to  make  federal 
funding  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  child 
delivery. 

c.  The  question  whether  the  states  have 
a  constitutional  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
cost  of  nontherapeutlc  abortions  for  In- 
digents is  now  before  this  Court  In  Maher 
v.  Roe,  supra.  The  decision  in  that  case  nec- 
essarily will  affect,  and  may  control,  deter- 
mination of  the  constitutional  Issue  pre- 
sented here.  Unless  constitutional  signifi- 
cance resides  in  any  difference  between  non- 
therapeutic  and  elective  abortions  (see  notes 
2  and  5,  supra),  if  the  Court  in  Maher  holds 
that  the  states  need  not  reimbiu-se  the  cost 
of  nontherapeutlc  abortions,  it  would  appear 
to  follow  a  fortiori  that  the  United  States 
need  not  provide  funding  for  elective  abor- 
tions. Thus  If  the  Court  holds  for  the  state 
appellant  and  reverses  In  Maher,  the  order 
granting  a  preliminary  Injunction  in  this 
case  also  should  be  reversed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Court  holds 
that  the  states  are  constitutionally  required 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  nontherapeutlc 
abortions,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  United  States  would  have  a  sim- 
ilar obligation  to  the  states.  Compare  Legion 
V.  Richardson,  supra,  and  Kantrowitz  v. 
Weinberger,  supra,  with  O'Connor  v.  Donald- 
son, 422  U.S.  563.  Accordingly,  if  this  Cowct 
afilrms  in  Maher,  the  Court  should  grant 
plenary  review  of  both  the  threshold  ques- 
tion of  standing  and  the  constitutional  Issue 
presented  in  this  case. 

rOOTNOTES 

"  As  the  system  works  in  practice,  an  In- 
dividual eligible  for  medicaid  assistance 
receives  treatment  from  providers  of  medical 
services  who  have  agreed  to  accept  a  sum 
fixed  by  the  state  as  full  payment  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  provider  then  bills  the 
state.  If  the  treatment  is  reimbursable  under 
the  state  plan,  the  state  pays  the  claims  and 
reports  the  payment  to  the  Secretary.  Every 
three  months,  the  Secretary  makes  advance 
payments  to  the  states  in  amounts  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  "Federal  medic- 
aid assistance  percentage"  (42  U.S.C.  1396b) 
of  each  state's  medical  assistance  payments 
for  the  forthcoming  quarter.  Appropriate 
quarterly  adjustments  are  made  for  under- 
or  over-payments.  45  C.F.R.  201.5. 

"  In  other  cases  involving  the  constitution- 
ality of  Section  209,  district  courts  have 
denied  injunctive  relief  on  the  ground  that 
the  plaintiffs  there  failed  to  demonstrate  In- 
Jury  in  view  of  the  states'  continuing  obliga- 
tions under  Title  XIX.  See  Doe  v.  Mathews. 
D.  N.J.,  Civ.  No.  76-1912,  decided  October  1. 
1976;  Doe  v.  Mathews,  D.  DC,  Civ.  No.  7G- 
1835,  decided  October  21,  1976. 

"New  York's  medicaid  plan  denies  cover- 
age of  nontherapeutlc  abortions,  but  the 
State  Is  presently  under  court  order  to  con- 
tinue to  reimburse  the  cost  of  such  abortions. 
See  Klein  v.  Nassau  County  Medical  Center. 
347  P.  Supp.  496  (E.D.  N.Y.),  vacated  and 
remanded,  412  U.S.  924,  decision  on  remand, 
409  P.  Supp.  731,  appeal  pending.  No.  75-1749. 

'•This  case  does  not  involve  plaintiffs' 
standing  as  taxpayers.  Plaintiffs  challenge 
not  an  expenditure  but  rather  a  nonexpendl- 
ture  of  funds.  There  is  thus  no  logical  nexus 
between  any  status  the  plaintiffs  may  claim 
to  have  as  taxpayers  and  the  statute  they 
challenge.  Cf.   United  States  v.  Richardson, 


418  U.S.  166;  Schlesinger  v.  Reservists  to  Stop 
the  War,  418  U.S.  208. 

'=  The  linchpin  of  the  district  court's  analy- 
sis was  the  self-evidently  erroneous  proposl- 
tlDn  that  the  legislature  lacks  constitutional 
power  to  resolve  controversial  issues  In  favor 
of  either  of  two  contending  sides.  Ob>!ervlng 
that  "fundamental  philosophical  beliefs  are 
in  direct  conflict"  over  the  issue  of  abortion, 
the  court  announced : 

"Division  between  sober  and  God-fearing 
people  so  deep  and  equal  deny  to  civil  au- 
thority any  power  to  intervene  by  direction 
cr  indirection,  either  to  compel  abortion  as  a 
measure  of  population  control  or  to  deny 
medical  assistance  to  the  needy  who  act  on 
their  own  beli.'fs.  When  the  power  of  enact- 
ment is  used  to  compel  subviission  to  a  rule 
of  private  conduct  not  expressive  of  norms 
of  conduct  shared  by  the  society  as  a  whole 
without  substantial  division  it  fails  as  law 
and  inures  as  oppression."  (Emphasis  added.) 
"For  example,  although  there  Is  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  Interest  in  Interstate 
travel  (Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618), 
the  federal  government  has  no  constitutional 
obligation  to  defray  the  travel  expenses  of 
indigents. 

"  There  is  no  discrimination  here  against 
indigents  as  a  class.  Although  the  effect  of 
provisions  like  Section  209  may  be  to  en- 
courage the  states  to  withhold  funding  for 
elective  abortions  and  thereby  to  deny  gov- 
ernmental assistance  to  Indigent  women 
seeking  abortions,  the  government  has  no 
constitutional  obligation  to  relieve  all  the 
burdens  of  poverty.  See  Dandridge  v. 
Williams,  397  U.S.  471,  485. 

^  "Logically,  of  course,  a  legitimate  state 
Interest  in  this  area  need  not  stand  or  fall 
on  acceptance  of  the  belief  that  life  begins 
at  conception  or  at  some  other  point  prior 
to  live  birth.  In  assessing  the  State's  interest, 
recognition  may  be  given  to  the  less  rigid 
claim  that  as  long  as  at  least  potential  life 
is  involved,  the  State  may  assert  Interests 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  pregnant 
woman  alone."  Ely,  The  Wages  of  Crying 
Wolf:  A  Comment  on  Roe  v.  Wade,  82  Yale 
L.J.  920,  925  n.  41  (1973)  (emphasis  in 
original). 

"Senator  Helms  further  observed: 
"We  must  •  •  •  consider  today  whether 
we  will  force  millions  of  Americans  to  violate 
their  long  tradition  of  religious  morality  con- 
cerning abortion  and  force  them  to  finance 
an  act  which  they  believe  to  be  homicide." 
[122  Cong.  Rec.,  p.  27673,  August  25,  1976.] 

"Moral  considerations  historically  have 
played  an  important  and  legitimate  role  in 
legislative  dec!slon-making.  For  example, 
such  considerations  underlie  most  legisla- 
tive proscriptions  against  "victimless"  crime, 
such  as  prostitution  and  gambling. 
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CWA  SUPPORTS  WARNKE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
both  heartened  and  impressed  by  the 
strong  support  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  and  most  prestigious  labor  un- 
ions— the  Communications  Workers  of 
America — for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  as  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  in  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks. 

CWA  President  Glenn  Watts  has  sub- 
mitted for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  record  on  Mr.  Warnke  a 
statement  which  is  both  eloquent  and 
highly  persuasive.  It  cites  as  "particu- 
larly distressing  to  CWA"  the  fact  that: 

Because  of  our  relentless  participation  In 
escalating  arms  race,  the  United  States  has 


turned  its  back  on  many  pressing  domestic 
priorities.  .  .  . 

The  Commimlcations  Workers  also 
recognize  that  this  is  an  "especially  pro- 
pitious" time  for  disarmament  talks,  in 
part  because  of  divisive  problems  beset- 
ting the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  note  that 
on  the  basis  of  both  his  background  and 
his  outlook,  Mr.  Warnke  is  "eminently 
qualified  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  dis- 
armament Issues.  . .  ." 

I  believe  this  fine  statement  merits  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Communications  Workers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  14,  1977. 
Senator  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,   Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclo.sing  Con- 
gressional testimony  from  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  serve  as 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  CWA  would  appreciate  It  If 
this  testimony  was  Included  in  the  perma- 
nent, printed  hearing  record  on  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Olenn  E.  Watts. 

President. 

Statement  of  the  Communications  Workers 
op  America  Submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
Nomination  of  Paul  Warnke,  February 
1977 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
supports  the  nomination  of  Po'.il  Warnke 
to  serve  as  both  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  as 
chief  negotiator  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Carter  has  prudently  recognized 
that  the  current  period  In  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  presents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  halt  and  reverse  the  mad  momen- 
tum of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Chief 
Executive  expressed  his  commitment  to  this 
goal  when  he  recently  announced  his  support 
for  "the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  earth." 

Currently  the  American  nuclear  arsenal 
possesses  an  overkill  capacity  capable  of 
pulverizing  the  Soviet  Union  25  times  over. 
Even  more  disturbing,  we  are  stockpiling 
hydrogen  bombs  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day. 
The  Pentagon  now  maintains  a  nuclear 
arsenal  equivalent  to  600,000  times  the  single 
bomb  which  devastated  Hiroshima  32  years 
ago. 

The  acceleration  in  the  arms  race  gives 
heightened  meaning  to  the  warning  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  admon- 
ished that  "the  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us." 

Because  of  the  nuclear  proliferation,  four 
scientific  experts  all  agreed  that  they  en- 
visioned some  form  of  nuclear  confiagratlon 
by  the  year  2000  when  they  were  recently 
asked  whether  they  foresaw  an  atomic  war  In 
the  near  future. 

This  chilling  assessment  not  only  envi- 
sions the  prospect  of  a  nxiclear  confronta- 
tion between  America  and  Russia.  It  also 
takes  into  account  the  likelihood  of  a  nu- 
clear war  involving  China,  France.  India  or 
other  nations  which  now  brandish  these 
super  weapons  of  death  and  destruction. 
Moreover,  still  more  countries  are  attempting 
to  process  plutonlum  so  that  they  too  can 
possess  this  most  sophisticated  "status  sym- 


bol" of  20th  century  technological  develop- 
ment, membership  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
club. 

Because  of  our  relentless  participation  in 
the  escalating  arms  race,  the  United  States 
has  turned  Its  back  on  many  pressing  do- 
mestic priorities,  a  development  that  has 
been  especially  distressing  to  CWA. 

While  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  construct  futuristic  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction,  our  economy  has 
stagnated,  oxir  cities  have  decayed  and  our 
citizens  have  suffered  from  a  policy  of  "benign 
neglect."  Human  needs  have  been  ignored 
while  the  merchants  of  death  have  prospered. 

Fearing  a  potential,  cataclysmic,  first-strike 
nuclear  attack  from  the  Soviets,  we  have 
armed  ourselves  with  a  diversified  arsenal 
of  offensive  and  defensive  military  weapons 
to  deter  our  adversary.  In  reality,  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  attack  Is  remote,  yet  be- 
cause we  have  been  mesmerized  by  its  mere 
possibility,  we  have  upset  our  list  of  values 
so  seriously  that  domestic  problems  are  now 
a  far  more  serious  threat  than  the  counter- 
feit threat  of  Soviet-launched  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

The  time  is  now  especially  propitious  for 
disarmament  talks  because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  also  beset  by  divisive  problems.  The  in- 
creasing fragmentation  among  the  member 
states  of  the  Communist  commonwealth  has 
created  serious  conflicts. 

So  varied  have  become  the  many  roads  to 
socialism  that  the  Idea  of  Marxist  ideology 
as  a  common  umbrella  overhanging  the  di- 
verse systems  Is  becoming  tenuous  and  sus- 
pect, especially  with  the  growth  of  autono- 
mous centers  of  Marxist  interpretation  In  Pe- 
king, Belgrade  and  Tirana.  Indeed,  for  the 
immediate  future,  no  problem  looms  larger 
for  Moscow  than  the  conduct  of  "foreign  pol- 
icy" inside  the  Communist  bloc  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Paul  Warnke  has  a  special 
sensitivity  for  the  rare  opportunity  we  now 
have  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  de- 
escalation  of  our  mutual  nuclear  deterrents. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Warnke  is  eminently  qualified 
to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  disarmament  Issues, 
having  served  as  General  Counsel  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  also  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. 

Contrary  to  the  myth  propagated  by  his 
opponents,  Mr.  Warnke  is  not  an  advocate 
of  precipitate,  unilateral  American  disarma- 
ment. Instead,  he  favors  phased  mutual  re- 
straint. He  stands  for  a  negotiated,  balanced 
reduction  of  weapons  with  the  U.8.S.R.,  not 
prostrate  abdication  of  the  American  defense 
posture. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  keenly  aware  that  to  reduce 
the  balance  of  nuclear  terror,  both  sides  must 
take  the  first  step  of  agreeing  to  reduce  their 
weapons  of  terror.  The  nuclear  arms  race  is  a 
contrivance  of  men's  will  and,  as  such,  is  nei- 
ther permanent  nor  irreversible. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  a  Chinese  philos- 
opher observed  that  "a  Journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  must  begin  with  a  single  step."  The 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  serve  as  our 
nation's  chief  arms  control  spokesman  is  a 
significant  step  forward  toward  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  a  suicidal  nuclear  holocaust  as 
America  embarks  on  the  third  century  of  Its 
experience  as  the  world's  leading  democracy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  TERRY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  great  honor  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Publisher 
Thomas  Terry,  as  his  newsnaner,  the 
Flint  Spokesman,  celebrates  its  6th  year 
of  earnest  dedication  to  the  citizens  of 
my  hometown,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mr.  Terry  is  an  exceptional  man  and 
outstanding  citizen.  His  deep  faith  in — 
and  concern  for — people  is  reflected  in 


his  many  years  of  dedicated  work.  In 
addition  to  his  many  responsibilities  as 
publisher,  he  finds  time  to  devote  to 
various  community  organizations.  Mr. 
Terry  has  served  on  the  NAACP  board  of 
directors,  was  former  president  of  the 
Black  Business  Alliance,  and  currently  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
Flint  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Flint 
Spokesman  upon  the  occasion  of  its  6th 
anniversary.  Mr.  Terry,  as  publisher  of 
the  Spokesman  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  maiiy  years  of  service,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  MYTHOLOGY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  14  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
contained  a  concise  and  compelling  "My 
Turn"  article  which  explodes  many  of 
the  current  myths  about  the  country's 
economic  stature  and  comparative  rate 
of  growth. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  Lester  C. 
Thurow,  a  professor  of  economics  and 
management  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  I  have  found  Mr. 
Thurow  to  be  among  the  most  articulate 
and  enlightened  economists  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  after  examining  this  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consen*  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Myth  of  the  American  Economy 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

"The  U.S.  has  the  world's  highest  stand- 
ard of  living.  It's  not  Utopia,  but  in  the 
real  world,  our  economy  Is  the  best  there  Is." 
How  often  have  you  heard  these  statements 
either  as  an  expression  of  national  superior- 
ity or  as  a  defense  of  the  status  quo? 

Alas,  they  are  simply  untrue.  Our  coun- 
try has  not  generated  the  world's  highest 
per  capita  GNP  since  the  early  1950s  when 
we  were  surpassed  by  Kuwait.  More  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
surpassed,  or  are  about  to  be,  by  a  number 
of  countries  in  Europe.  Among  industrial 
countries,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  can  each 
claim  to  be  more  successful  with  a  per  capita 
GNP  20  per  cent  above  ours.  We  have  also 
been  passed  by  Denmark  and  are  about  to 
be  surpassed  by  Norway  and  West  Germany. 
Relative  to  achievements  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  \5S.  economy  no  longer  "deliv- 
ers the  goods." 

It  is  still,  moreover,  marked  by  large  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  economic 
resources.  The  richest  10  per  cent  of  our 
households  receive  26.1  per  cent  of  our  in- 
come while  the  poorest  10  per  cent  receive 
only  1.7  per  cent.  And  most  of  this  small 
amount  comes  In  the  form  of  government 
income  transfer  payments.  Blacks  earn  69 
per  cent  as  much  as  whites;  women  who 
work  full  time  earn  only  56  per  cent  as 
much  as  men.  If  we  look  at  the  distribution 
of  physical  wealth,  the  top  20  per  cent  owns 
80  per  cent  of  all  that  can  be  privately  owned 
in  the  United  States  and  the  bottom  25  per 
cent  owns  nothing  (many  of  them.  In  fact, 
have  debts  that  exceed  their  assets) . 

THE    growth    of    INCOMES 

Traditionally,  the  "world's  highest  stand- 
ard of  living"  has  been  used  to  Justify 
these  inequalities.  They  may  be  regrettable, 
but  they  are  a  necessary  price  that  must  be 
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paid  for  growth.  After  all,  sc 
goes,  a  person  near  the 
Income  distribution  would  be 
class  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  of  these  propositions 
question  when  we  look  at  the 
are  outstripping  us.  With  the 
comes  In  Western  Europe. 
no   longer    middle    class 
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highest   rate    of   growth 
ratio   is   10.   In   the  major 
about  to  surpass  us,  West  Ger 
ratio  Is  11.  The  degree  of  Ineqjj 
Ists  in  America  (100  per  cent 
In  Sweden,  50  per  cent  more 
Japan,  and  36  per  cent  more 
West  Oermany)    Is  clearly  no; 
sustain  economic  growth.  (Th« 
however,    have    the    highest 
equality    among    industrial 
honor  Is  reserved  for  France 
second.) 
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But  our  affluent  competitor  5 
Ing  from  another  perspective 
run,  standards  of  living  are 
productivity.  Improvements 
allow  us  to  have  both  more 
and  more  leisure.  In  this    . 
clearly   falling   behind.   Our 
Western   Europ>e   have   enjo; 
rate   of  productivity  growth 
two  decades  twice  that  of  o 
achieved  a  rate  of  productlvlt] 
times    ours.    We    have 
with   the   idea   that   our   pool 
coiild  be  explained  by  our 
ship.  Our  competitors  were 
rates   of   productivity   growth 
were   simply   adopting   techi 
developed  by  us  rather  than 
technologies,  themselves. 

But  as  these  countries  hav  t 
level  of  productivity,  their  „_ 
not  slowed  down  to  ours.   In 
years  of  the   1970s,  the  level 
productivity  rose  11  per  cent 
den,  17  per  cent  more  in  West 
25  per  cent  more  in  Japan  th 
These  countries  continue  to  ox 
though  they  have  advanced  to 
they  are  now  the  leaders  in 
ductivlty.  We  are  the  ones 
task   of   adopting  existing 
Sometimes  the  poor  prod 
ance  of  the  American  economy 
the  size  of  the  defense  budget 
6  to  7  per  cent  of  our  GNP  for 
Oermany  and   Sweden  are 
per  cent,  and  Japan  only  i 
may  be  some  truth  in  this  _ 
military  expenditures  are  often 
seen  by  other  nations  as  a 
eratlng  new  technologies.  If 
a   negative   weight   slowing 
progress,  then  this  negative 
to  be  taken  Into  account  in 
fense  budget  and  In  sharing 
tures  with  our  allies. 

The  standard  conservative 
advocate  the  "liberation  of 
and  a  reduction  in  social 
this  Is  not  how  any  of  these 
outperformed  us — quite  the  o^ 
Is  famous  for  the  most  compreli  e 
welfare  system  In  the  world;  ^ 
Insists  that  union  leiders  hold 
porate    boards    of    directors; 
Government  controls  and   pi 
omy  to  a  degree  that  makes 
like  rugged  free  enterprise. 

EXPENDirURES     AND     StldcESS 

"Liberating  free  enterprise"  4lso 
the  facts  about  the  U.S.  econo 
tory  of  the  United  States  our  tfest 
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terms  of  growth  In  real  per  capita  GNP  (a 
36  per  cent  Increase)  was  that  of  the  1940s 
when  the  economy  was  run  as  a  command 

(socialist)  wartime  economy.  The  second 
best  decade  (a  30  per  cent  Increase)  was 
that  of  the  1960s  with  all  of  its  social-welfare 
programs.  The  best  decade  (a  22  per  cent 
increase)  prior  to  the  advent  of  government 
Intervention  occurred  between  1900  and 
1910.  Real  per-caplta  growth  since  the  ad- 
vent of  government  Intervention  has  been 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  government  did  not  Intervene  or  have 
social-welfare  programs. 

As  both  our  own  experience  and  foreign  ex- 
perience demonstrate,  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween social  expenditures  or  government  in- 
tervention and  economic  success.  The  lack  of 
government  planning,  worker  participation, 
and  social  spending  may  In  fact  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  poor  performance  in  recent  dec- 
ades. As  we,  and  others,  have  shown,  social 
reforms  can  be  productive,  as  well  as  Just, 
If  done  in  the  right  way. 


IN  TRIBUTE   TO  GEORGE   ROGERS 
CLARK 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week,  the  Senate  paused  to  pay  its  re- 
spects to  George  Washington.  I  would 
be  remiss  in  my  duties  as  a  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  I  failed  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  to- 
morrow, February  25,  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  major  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  be  fought  In  Indiana. 
The  man  who  led  the  victorious  Ameri- 
can troops  on  that  date  in  1779  was 
George  Rogers  Clark,  whose  activities 
both  during  and  after  the  war  have  se- 
cured him  a  revered  place  in  American 
history. 

As  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  day,  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  was  quite  young  when  his  po- 
tential for  leadership  became  known.  He 
achieved  prominence  as  both  a  pohtical 
and  military  leader  on  the  American 
frontier  as  a  leader  of  resistance  against 
British-inspired  Indian  raids  and  one  of 
those  who  organized  Kentucky  as  a 
county  of  Virginia.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  surveyor  and  often  settled  disputes 
over  land  claims  between  settlers.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  Clark  gained 
the  support  of  the  Government  In  Wil- 
liamsburg and  was  able  to  inspire  the 
loyalty  of  the  men  who  followed  him  on 
daring  guerrilla -type  attacks  against  en- 
emy outposts  located  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Wabash  Rivers. 

In  1778,  with  the  promised  backing  of 
Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  George  Rogers 
Clark  set  out  on  an  expedition  designed 
to  take  the  offensive  in  the  West  from 
the  British.  He  and  his  forces  descended 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  then  crossed  Illinois,  cap- 
turing the  settlement  at  Kaskaskia  in 
July.  At  this  time,  word  came  that  the 
French  had  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Americans  struggling  for  their  freedom. 
This  news,  coupled  with  the  generous 
treatment  accorded  the  French  settlers 
by  Clark,  improved  the  American  posi- 
tion. Later,  the  French  settlement  at 
Vincexmes,  Ind.,  pledged  its  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

When  word  of  this  development 
reached  the  British  at  Etetroit,  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Henry  Hamilton,  deter- 
mined to  attack  and  regain  possession 


of  Vincennes,  the  site  of  Port  Sackville. 
Unfortunately,  Hamilton's  victory  was 
an  easy  one,  and  the  Americans  were 
driven  back  into  Illinois. 

Clark  was  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  attack  and  retake  Vincennes.  He 
began  his  march  in  February  1779,  lead- 
ing his  men  over  a  distance  of  200  miles 
in  16  days.  The  elements  were  against 
Clark,  as  his  men  faced  days  of  snow 
and  cold,  as  well  as  high  waters.  The 
promised  supplies  did  not  arrive,  there 
was  no  food  and  little  ammunition,  and 
many  of  the  men  were  sick. 

But  the  element  of  surprise  was  on 
Clark's  side.  He  deployed  his  troops  so 
that  their  aopearance  belied  their  num- 
bers. Friendly  French  villagers  aided  the 
Americans,  and  Clark  defeated  the  Brit- 
ish and  sent  Hamilton  east  to  Virginia 
as  a  prisoner. 

Following  the  capture  of  Vincennes, 
Clark  established  his  headquarters  at 
Fort  Nelson — now  Louisville,  Ky. — to 
oversee  the  defense  of  Kentucky  and 
Illinois.  The  discontent  and  difficulty  in 
getting  supplies,  which  grew  as  the  war 
dragged  on,  made  it  impossible  for  Clark 
to  achieve  his  ultimate  goal — the  de- 
cisive defeat  of  the  British  at  their  main 
headquarters  at  Detroit.  Clark  came 
under  criticism  from  leaders  in  the  East, 
where  his  accomplishments  on  the  fron- 
tier were  often  either  ignored  or  un- 
appreciated. Still,  George  Rogers  Clark 
continued  to  perform  his  duties  with 
brilliance  and  dedication  until  resigning 
his  military  command. 

In  retirement,  Clark  settled  in  Clarks- 
ville,  Ind.,  on  land  awarded  to  his  sol- 
diers for  their  wartime  service.  He  at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully,  to  collect  reim- 
bursement from  the  Government  for  the 
resources  he  and  others  had  expended 
in  the  service  of  liberty.  He  served  on  the 
postwar  commission  which  attempted  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  In- 
dians and  also  was  named  one  of  the 
first  trustees  of  Transylvania  College  in 
Kentucky. 

Beyond  his  unique  military  acumen, 
Clark  was  noted  for  his  interest  in  In- 
dians and  natural  history.  Frequent  visi- 
tors to  his  cabin  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  included  Indian  chiefs,  who  called 
Clark  "the  first  man  living,  the  great 
and  invincible  Long  Knife."  Among  the 
other  visitors  was  John  James  Audubon, 
the  famous  naturalist.  Clark  was  largely 
responsible  for  stimulating  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for 
the  development  of  the  western  terri- 
tories, as  the  two  men  continued  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  in  Clark's  later 
years. 

Although  he  had  little  formal  educa- 
tion, Clark  was  an  eloquent  writer  and 
speaker.  He  also  had  an  inventive  mind, 
and  conceived  a  design  for  a  horse-pow- 
ered boat.  The  news  of  his  success  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  inspiring  many 
families  to  move  West.  Many  of  them 
interrupted  their  travels  to  stop  and  pay 
homage  to  Clark  at  his  home. 

Tomorrow  and  Saturday,  citizens  of 
Indiana  are  gathering  to  remember 
George  Rogers  Clark.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  indulge  my  remembrance  as 
well.  Although  we  have  officially  ended 
our  Bicentennial  observance,  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  we  continue  to  recall 
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our  forefathers,  and  marvel  at  their 
achievements  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

RADIOACTIVE  WASTES:    SOME  UR- 
GENT UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  of  last  year,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  AdminLstratlon 
announced  the  expansion  of  its  data- 
gathering  program  to  examine  several 
areas  suitable  for  the  storage  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  wastes. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota  was 
listed  as  having  underground  geologic 
formations  suitable  for  closer  examina- 
tion, and  I  stated  at  that  time  my  feel- 
ings that  this  move  was  premature  pend- 
ing the  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  safety  of  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age— geologic  or  otherwise.  The  same 
questions  and  doubts  which  I  exnressed 
have  been  restated  since  that  time  by 
many  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  South  Dakota.  Now.  in  the  February  18 
issue  of  Science  magazine.  Luther  J.  Car- 
ter focuses  attention  on  the  reasons  for 
our  mutual  concern.  Mr.  Carter  traces 
the  history  of  past  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams, examines  the  shortcomings  of  the 
current  plans,  and  concludes  that  before 
any  further  nuclear  energy  research  and 
development  is  proposed,  the  unfinished 
business  of  finding  a  means  to  safely 
store  the  wastes  must  be  settled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carter's  article,  "Radio- 
active Wastes:  Some  Urgent  Unfinished 
Business,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Radioacttve  Wastes:   Some  Urgent 
Unfinished  Business 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  now  con- 
vinced that  this  country's  nuclear  enter- 
prise will  be  in  serious  trouble  unless  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA)  demonstrates,  and 
demonstrates  fairly  soon,  that  radioactive 
wastes  can  be  permanently  isolated  from  the 
human  environment.  Harvey  Brooks  of 
Harvard  University,  who  is  chairman  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  committee 
now  evaluating  the  pros  and  cons  of  nuclear 
power,  has  put  it  this  way:  "No  single  aspect 
of  nuclear  power  has  excited  so  persistent  a 
public  concern  as  has  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement. ...  I  would  predict  that,  should 
nuclear  energy  ultimately  prove  to  be 
socially  unacceptable.  It  will  be  primarily 
because  of  the  public  perception  of  the 
waste  disposal  problem." 

Prom  Its  birth  In  1946  until  Its  demise  In 
early  1975,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  responsible  for  managing  nuclear 
wastes.  But,  by  and  large,  the  AEC  never 
gave  the  waste  problem  the  kind  of  priority 
that  nearly  everyone  now  thinks  it  deserved. 
Its  stewardship  was  marked  by  a  resort  to 
temporary  expedients  that  turned  out  to  be 
not  so  temporary  after  all  and  by  some 
hastily  contrived  attempts  at  longer-term 
or  permanent  disposal  that  proved  abortive. 

Two  years  ago,  the  burden  of  waste  man- 
agement passed  to  ERDA  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commis.sion  (NCR)  at  the  very 
time  the  nuclear  enterprise  was  becoming  a 
matter  of  growing  controversy.  Both  agencies 
have  been  made  acxitely  aware — in  part  by 
the  lawsuits  filed  by  environmental  groups — 
that  the  public  must  be  convinced  that  all 
dangerous  and  long-lived  radioactive  wastes, 
whether   generated   by   the   nuclear   power 


industry  or  by  ERDA's  military  plutonium- 
productlon  processes,  can  and  will  be  isolated 
from  the  biosphere  for  the  several  hundred 
thoxisand  years  that  they  will  remain  haz- 
ardous. 

And  ERDA,  concerned  lest  further  growth 
of  the  nuclear  power  industry  be  stymied  at 
a  time  of  rl.sing  oil  imports,  has  felt  par- 
ticularly under  the  gun  to  show  that  the 
so-called  "commercial  wastes"  from  the 
power  industry  can  be  safely  disposed  of. 
Accordingly,  for  more  than  a  year  now  the 
agency  has  had  under  way  a  $2-billion  pro- 
gram to  establish  a  system  of  deep  geologic 
repositories  for  such  wastes — although  Presi- 
dent Carter's  energy  adviser,  James  R. 
Schleslnger.  now  seeks  to  cut  back  the  scale 
and  pace  of  this  program  in  order  to  give 
new  prominence  to  a  controversial  interim 
storage  facility  known  as  the  "Retrievable 
Surface  Storage  Facilty. "  If  and  when  the 
government  squarely  addresses  the  total 
waste  management  problem,  of  which  the 
30-year  accumulation  of  "military  wastes" 
is  at  present  the  larger  part,  it  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  massive  effort  that  could  require 
expenditures  averaging  $1  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  two  decades.  The 
volumes  of  wastes  that  will  be  involved,  and 
the  logistical  problems  which  they  clearly 
imply,  are  large. 

Because  of  the  huge  volume  of  military 
wastes,  the  total  cost  of  ultimate  disposal 
could  be  something  on  the  order  of  what  it 
cost  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  To  recover 
all  of  the  high-level  waste  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  storage  tanks — a  difficult  and  un- 
certain task — and  then  solidify  it  for  linal 
disposal  may  cost  as  much  as  $20  billion, 
although  all  current  estimates  are  little  more 
than  guesses.  Then,  the  expense  of  establish- 
ing geolozic  repositories  and  handling  and 
transporting  all  of  the  high-level  and  other 
military  wp.stes  could  run  the  total  bill  up 
by  another  $2  billion  to  $3  billion. 

■yet,  however  costly  it  might  be  to  iso- 
late the  military  wastes  from  the  biosphere, 
many  people  believe  it  imperative  that  this 
be  done.  Leakage  of  waste  from  some  of  the 
storage  tanks  at  both  Hanford  and  Savannah 
River  has  been  a  persistent  problem,  al- 
though to  date  there  have  been  no  known 
human  casualties.  All  told,  nearly  500,000 
gallons  of  waste  have  leaked  from  the  tanks, 
with  the  most  serious  leak  having  occurred 
at  Hanford  In  1973  when  115,000  gallons  of 
waste  escapsd  from  tank  106-T  to  the  sur- 
rounding soil. 

But,  even  if  the  military  waste  problem 
does  not  get  the  immediate  attention  that 
may  be  called  for.  the  several  plutonlum- 
production  reactors  .still  operating  and  the 
nuclear  Navy  are  not  going  to  be  shut  down 
for  that  reason.  This  perhaps  helps  explain 
why  neither  the  AEC  nor  ERDA  has  given 
the  problem  a  high  priority.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  ERDA  apparently  perceives,  It  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  a  continued  failure 
to  deal  properly  with  the  commercial  waste 
problem  could  result  in  the  growth  of  nvtclear 
power  being  slowed  or  arrested. 

At  any  rate.  ERDA  began  addressing  this 
latter  problem  in  a  major  way  in  1975,  and 
last  year  it  got  congressional  approval  to 
pursue  plans  to  establish,  by  the  mld-1990's, 
as  many  as  six  geologic  repositories  for  the 
permanent  disposal  of  commercial  wastes. 

The  repositories  would  receive  either  soent 
fuel  or — if  the  government  and  the  nuclear 
industry  decide  in  favor  of  fuel  reprocessing 
and  recycling — solidified  high-level  wastes 
and  transuranlc  low-  to  intermediate-level 
wastes.  Their  total  cost,  estimated  at  $2 
billion  for  construction,  operation,  and  all 
related  R  &  D,  is  supposed  to  be  recaptured 
from  the  utility  industry  through  disposal 
fees. 

The  first  two  repositories,  scheduled  to  be 
ready  to  receive  wastes  In  1985,  would  be 
built  in  large  salt  formations,   at  a  depth 


of  from  one  thousand  to  several  thousand 
feet  below  the  earth's  surface  (see  figure, 
page  664).  Later  repositories  might  be  built 
in  shale  or  crystalline  formations  such  as 
granite  or  volcanic  basalt.  A  particular  ad- 
vantage seen  in  salt  is  that  it  flows  plastic- 
ally, and,  once  disposal  of  the  wastes  has 
been  made  final  by  backfilling  a  repository's 
chambers  and  passageways  with  crxished  salt, 
the  repository  is  expected  to  be  self-sealing 
as  the  formation  settles  and  again  becomes 
a  solid  mass. 

The  concept  of  deep  geologic  disposal  was 
first  put  forward  20  years  ago  and  ERDA  be- 
lieves that  carrymg  It  out  will  require  i^o 
more  than  "straightforward  technology  and 
engineering  development."  There  are  other 
concepts,  such  as  deep  seabed  disposal,  ejec- 
tion of  wastes  into  outer  space,  and  trans- 
mutation of  troublesome  radionuclides  into 
more  benign  forms,  but  none  of  these  is  re- 
garded by  ERDA  as  feasible  for  the  near  term. 

The  marked  proclivity  to  short-term  expe- 
dients which  the  pa.st  history  of  waste  man- 
agement reveals  is  more  understandable  for 
the  early  nuclear  years  than  lor  the  more 
recent  years.  During  World  War  II  and  the 
immediate  postwar  period  there  was  probably 
no  real  possibility,  given  competing  priorities, 
of  developing  a  means  of  permanent  disposal 
that  would  remove  the  military  wastes  from 
the  biosphere. 

But  later,  when  a  start  might  ha\'e  been 
made  toward  establishing  resposltorles  for 
final  disposal,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  AEC  to  do  this. 
Last  July  at  an  ERDA -sponsored  interna- 
tional symposium  on  waste  management, 
Harvey  Brooks,  who  was  serving  as  a  nuclear 
physicist  and  engineer  early  In  the  nuclear 
era,  observed:  "In  the  first  years  after  the 
war  the  waste  dispcsal  problem  was  never  at- 
tacked with  a  real  sense  of  urgency.  Research 
and  development  expenditures  were  relatively 
small,  and  the  whole  problem  had  little  pres- 
tige or  glamor  among  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  were  being  attracted  to  the  new 
and  growing  field  of  nuclear  energy." 

Bvit  even  when  forward-looking  proposals 
for  waste  management  were  advanced,  the 
AEC,  perhaps  reflecting  a  cold  war  preoccu- 
pation with  nuclear  weapons  development 
and  also  busy  with  naval  reactors  and  an  In- 
fant commercial  power  program,  did  not  fol- 
low up  effectively.  In  1957,  when  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  committee  on  radioac- 
tive waste  disposal  (a  body  which  had  been 
formed  at  the  AEC's  request)  proposed  that 
high-level  wastes  be  solidified  and  put  in 
deep  geologic  disposal,  the  AEC  response 
seems  to  have  been  ty-pical.  Instead  of  doing 
as  the  committee  had  suggested  and  search- 
ing for  the  most  stable  and  secure  geologic 
formations  available  (salt  was  especiaUy  rec- 
ommended), the  agency,  with  an  eve  to  cost 
and  convenience,  v.-anted  to  establish  reposi- 
tories on-site  at  Its  Hanford,  Savannah  River, 
and  Idaho  Palls  installations  where  the 
wastes  were  being  generated. 

In  fact,  except  for  undertaking  some  ex- 
perimental work  at  a  salt  mine  near  Lyons. 
Kansas,  the  AEC  rave  short  shrift  to  all  of 
the  committee's  advice.*  And,  when  another 
critical  report  was  submitted  in  1966,  the 
agencv  sunnres^ed  it  and  cut  off  the  commit- 
tee's fnni^iTie. 

Some  of  the  AFC's  other  manaeement  deci- 
sions in  the  1960'8  p1*o  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered the  waste  problem  less  tractable  than 
It  mlcht  have  been  ot»^erwise.  Prom  the  be- 
pinnlne;  of  the  nlutonlum  production  pro- 
cram  at  Hanford  and  Savannah  River,  the 
high-level  waste  from  the  reprocessing 
plants — wa^te  which  is  acidic  and  poten- 
tially corrosive — has  been  neutralized  by  the 


"The  unhappy  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween the  Academy  committee  on  waste  dis- 
posal and  the  AEC  is  described  in  detail  by 
Philip  M.  Boffey  in  The  Brain  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica (McGraw-HiU,  New  York,  1975). 
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addition  of  sodium  hydroxide 
able  for  storage  In  carbon  s 
this  doubles  the  waste's   to 
makes  removal  of  all  of  the 
tanks  quite  difficult. 

By  the    19S0s.   what  with 
ventory  still  growing  and  th( 
proliferating  and  sometimes 
evident  that  something  had 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  att 
agement    alternative    was 
1933    at    the    AEC's    national 
Idaho  Falls,   where  hlgh-leve  1 
the  reprocessing  of  spent  fu«  I 
mental  and  naval  reactors  hi 
left  m  their  acidic  state  and  . 
roslon-reslstant  stainless  stee 
the  laboratory  now  did  was  to 
these    wastes    through    a   s 
Inexpensive     high-temperat 
convert  them  to  "calcine,"  a 
rial  somewhat  like  a  fine  san 
Ing  process,  which  has  been 
ously  ever  since,  reduces  the 
ume  by  a  factor  of  9  or  10 
waste   Into   material    which 
confidently  believes  can  be  _.. 
glass   for  permanent   disposal 
mobilized  as  a  solid  the  waste  i 
tually  migrate.) 

Although   perhaps   stuck 
volume  of  neutralized  wastes 
age   at   Hanford    and    Savannih 
AEC  could  have  gone  to  stalnh 
and  tbe  calcining  process  for  i 
eratcd  wa.5tes.  The  fact  that  11 
do  so  l3  significant,  for  about 
the  high-level   waste  In  Inv 
Installations  today  has  been 
the  mld-1960's 

In  1965,  the  agency  did  beg 
the  principal  heat-generating 
from  both  new  and  old  neu 
and  using  evaporators  to  _ 
liquids  to  a  damp  salt  cake, 
Ing  the  volume  by  a  factor  of 
bad  leaks  less  likely— but  m 
of  the  wastes  from  the  tan^s 
still.   (Almost  half  the  waste  U 
cake.)    As   an    Interim   measun 
with  the  existing  waste,  this 
been  wise.  But,  while  it  is  also 
was  the  cheaoest  way  in  the 
cope    with    the    new    wa^te,    it 
nearly  the  advantages  of 
of  volume  reduction  of  Dro<?resi 
timate    disposal.    Solidification 
cake  or  its  dangerous  radl:in"c 
can   apparently   be   accompUshil 
price  far  higher  than  what  It 
and  solidify  acidic  wastes. 

By  the  end  of  the   1960's, 
compelled   the   AEC   to   give 
establishing    geologic    reposltorits 
priority.  When,  in  the  aftermath 
trous  1969  fire  at  the  AEC  weapo 
Rocky  Flats.  Colorado,  the  apencv 
ping  large  amounts  of  debris  , 
contaminated  with  Plutonium 
burial  ground  at  Idaho  Palls, 
oblected.  They  said  that  Idaho 
the  place  for  permanent  disno^l 
material,  and  also  Insisted  on 
moval  of  the  plutonlum-contaml 
that  had  been  routinely  burled 
past.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
start  removing  such  wastes  as 
pcltory  became  available. 

Another  compelling  clrcumstaice  was  the 
fact  that  commercrlal  wastes  wo  ild  soon  be 
generated  In  substantial  volume,  ndeed,  sev- 
eral fuel  reprocessing  facilities  \  ere  due  to 
begin  regular  commercial  operai  ion  by  the 
mld-1970's  and  It  was  clearly  unt  (linkable  to 
repeat  what  had  been  done  In  the  case  of  the 
military  wastes  by  allowing  ano  her  prolif- 
eration of  undereround  tanks  for  the  indefi- 
nite storage  of  high-level  wastes,  tn  1970  the 
agency  declared,  as  a  matter  of  )ollcy,  that 
all  commercially  generated  hlsh-:  evel  wastes 
would  have  to  be  solidified  wlthlij  5  years  by 
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the  fuel  reprocessor  and  transferred  to  a 
federal  repository  no  later  than  10  years  after 
reprocessing. 

Finally  persuaded  that  the  need  to  provide 
means  for  permanent  geologic  disposal  of 
wastes  was  Indeed  pressing,  the  AEC  also 
decided,  at  least  tentatively,  to  make  the  salt 
mine  at  Lyons,  Kansas,  where  it  had  been 
d=lng  experimental  work,  a  prototype  na- 
tional repository.  But  even  as  this  decision 
was  announced,  William  W.  Hambleton 
director  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  was 
raising  questions  as  to  the  geologic  Integrity 
of  the  Lyons  Flte. 

Representative  Joe  Skubltz  of  Kansas  chal- 
lenged the  AEC  decision  and,  in  1971,  Con- 
gress directed  the  agency  not  to  proceed  until 
the  repository  project  could  be  certified  as 
safe.    After   it    was    learned    that    numerous 
exploratory  oil  and  gas  wells  had  been  drilled 
near  the  site  and  that  some  175,000  gallons  of 
water  had  mysteriously  disaopeared  durln' 
the  hydraulic  fracturing  operation  once  at- 
tempted   at   a   nearby   salt   mine,    the   AEC 
abandoned  the  Lyons  project  in  early  1972 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  agency  initiated  a 
project    to    establish    a    geologic    repository 
near  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico,  for  intermediate- 
level   transuranic  wastes  from   the   weapons 
program.   Several   years   later,   in    1975    this 
pro;ect    (which    is   still    in    progress    tsday) 
suffered  at  least  a  temporary  reversal  when  a 
big  -ocket  of  trine  was  c?iscovered  deea  inside 
the  salt  formation  at  the  specific  site  then 
being  Investigated.  This  setback  could  have 
been  avoided  had  AEC  officials  in  Washington 
done  as  the  prolect  contractcr  suggested  and 
let  further  geophysical  exploration  precede 
the  drilling. 

A  few  months  after  the  embarrassment  at 
Lyons,  the  AEC,  still  eager  to  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  the  commercial  waste  problem 
announced  a  stopgap.  Pending  availability 
of  a  geologic  repository,  the  agency  proposed 
that  the  Retrievable  Surface  Storage  Facility 
(RSSF)  be  established  to  provide  safe  storage 
for  commercial  and  military  high-level 
wastes  for  up  to  100  years.  The  RSSF  was  to 
consist  of  a  large  field  of  numerous  Individ- 
ual concrete  mausolea  into  which  thlck- 
walled  casks  containing  canisters  of  solidified 
wastes  were  to  have  been  Inserted;  the  wastes 
were  to  be  cooled  by  natural  air  flows  It 
would  have  been  built  at  an  AEC  installation 
In  the  West,  probably  either  Hanford  or  the 
Nevada  Test  Site. 

But,  upon  reviewing  the  proposal,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  expressed 
uneasiness.  It  was  afraid  that,  because  the 
RSSF  would  be  relatively  cheap,  it  might  be 
palmed  off  as  a  permanent  low-budget  sub- 
stitute for  deep  geologic  repositories.  Stung 
by  this  criticism  and  conscious  that  commer- 
cial reprocessing  was  not  going  to  be  coming 
along  as  soon  as  had  been  expected  the  AEC's 
successor  agency,  ERDA,  in  April  1975  gave 
up  Its  plan  for  early  construction  of  the  RSSF 
and  began  developing  the  plan  for  a  system 
of  deep  geologic  repositories. 

As  the  plan  has  been  conceived,  work 
toward  Its  implementation  could  continue 
even  should  there  be  more  reverses  such  as 
the  one  at  Lyons.  By  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion of  multiple  sites,  with  two  or  more  m 
salt  and  others  in  shale  and  granite,  at  least 
some  of  them  would  be  expected  to  prove 
usable.  Two  of  the  six  repositories  proposed 
could  accommodate  all  of  the  commercial 
wastes  to  be  generated  bv  the  year  2000  And 
for  some  years  after  a  particular  repository 
has  been  opened,  the  wastes  committed  to  it 
could  be  retrieved  if  trouble  should  develop. 
The  same  redundancy  of  approach  Is  to  be 
followed  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
technologies  for  the  solidification  of  high- 
level  liquid  wastes.  Initial  demonstration  of 
these  and  other  relevant  technologies— such 
as  those  for  reducing  the  volume  of  trans- 
uranic wastes— Is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
In  1978.  This  may  be  ambitious,  however.  An 
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NRC  study  of  management  alternatives  for 
the  now-defunct  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  re- 
processing operation  at  West  Valley,  New 
Vork,  found  that  to  develop  an  operational 
process  for  vitrifying  (converting  to  glass) 
the  600,000  gallons  of  neutralized  high-level 
wastes  now  in  tank  storage  there  would  take 
14  years. 

Besides  hedging  against  unexpected  geo- 
logic or  technical  problems,  the  ERDA  plan 
for  multiple  repository  sites  has   been  de- 
signed to  assure  the  various  states  that  no 
one  of  them  will  be  asked  to  take  all  of  the 
nation's  high-level   and  transuranic  wastes 
in   its  own   backyard.   Nevertheless,   trouble 
arose  late  last  spring  in  northern  Michigan 
when  word  spread  that  ERDA  was  about  to 
begin  exploratory  drilling  in  Alpena  County 
Tlie  trade  magazine  Niicleonics  Week  had 
reported:   "Union  Carbide   [the  ERDA   con- 
tractor in  charge  of  the  commercial  waste 
program]  is  moving  into  the  final  stages  of 
Its    wast ;    isolation    site-selection    program 
with    the    sallna    basin     [salt    deposit  I    In 
Michigan   and  the    (gulf  state)    salt  domes 
leading   the   list."  A  Union   Carbide   official 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Alpena  and  two 
neighboring  counties  had  been  singled  out 
for    Intensive    Investigation.    Subsequently 
the  Michigan  press  was  full  of  stories  quot- 
ing various  local  officials  and  citizens  who 
wanted  ERDA  to  stay  out  of  Michigan.  And 
as  the  result  of  questions  raised  by  Repre- 
sentative Philip  E.  Ruppe,   the  Republican 
congressman  for  Alpena  County  and  most  of 
th«  remainder  of  northern  Michigan,  ERDA 
gave  up  its  plans  for  exploratory  field  work 
In  that  region,  at  least  temporarily. 

Meanwhile,  the  pressure  on  ERDA  to  make 
good  on  Its  repository  plan,  with  no  more 
failures  or  delays,  was  mounting  sharply 
Although  California  voters  last  June  re- 
jected the  nuclear  ballot  Initiative  that 
would  ultimately  have  shut  down  all  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  the  absence  of  a 
permanent  and  safe  system  of  waste  dls- 
dospal,  the  state  legislature  enacted  a  law 
that  could  stop  further  growth  of  niiclear 
power  under  such  circumstances. 

Also,  as  the  result  of  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ruling  in  July,  the  NRC  stopped 
issuing  reactor  construction  permits  or  full- 
power  operating  licenses,  pending  further 
analysis  of  the  environmental  and  health 
hazards  associated  with  fuel  reprocessing 
and  waste  management.  Although  licensing 
has  since  been  resumed  under  a  stay  of  the 
court  order,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC),  an  environmental  law 
group,  continues  to  press  for  a  moratorium 
or  slowdown  on  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
until  the  NRC  formally  determines  that 
radioactive  wastes  wUl  In  fact  be  disposed 
of  safely. 

Terry  Lash,  the  NRDC  staff  scientist  In- 
volved in  the  litigation,  regards  geologic 
disposal  as  promising  but  Is  afraid  that 
ERDA,  In  its  haste  to  eliminate  the  waste 
management  Issue  as  an  impediment  to  the 
growth  of  nuclear  energy,  will  make  mis- 
takes that  will  lead  to  another  grand  foul- 
up.  "It's  important  to  be  very  deliberative  " 
he  says,  "yet  they  (ERDA  officials]  are  run- 
ning around  like  chickens  with  their  heads 
chopped  off— and  this  after  20  years  when 
nothing  was  done." 

Obviously  anxious  to  avoid  further  troubles 
of  the  kind  encountered  in  Michigan,  ERDA 
sent  letters  late  last  fall  to  36  governors,  In- 
fcrming  them  of  its  plans  for  conducting  field 
Investigations  or  geologic  literature  searches 
in  their  states.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
first  two  sites  would  not  be  chosen  before  the 
nationwide  search  is  completed  in  1978  and 
that  no  site  would  be  selected  over  a  state's 
objections.  "Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  a  mat- 
ter for  federal  preemption  is  out  of  his  god- 
damn mind,"  one  ERDA  official  remarked  to 
an  interviewer  from  Science.  Agency  officials 
say  that  thus  far,  no  state  has  refused  to  co- 
operate, though  the  attitude  typically  Is  one 
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of  caution  and  reserve.  In  Michigan,  Governor 
William  G.  MiUlken's  ad  hoc  advisory  task 
force  on  nuclear  waste  disposal  recommended 
in  December  that  ERDA's  geologic  investi- 
gation should  be  allowed  to  proceed  there  if 
certain  condltirns  and  safeguards  are  met. 
Also,  New  Mexico's  Legislative  Energy  Com- 
mittee has  proposed — though  not  without 
stirring  up  some  local  controversy — that  a 
demonstration  nuclear  fuel  cycle  center, 
which  would  Include  a  waste  repcsltory,  be 
established  in  that  state. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  that  Jimmy  Car- 
ter put  en  nuclear  safety  during  his  cam- 
paign last  year  it  seems  surprising  that  there 
should  now  be  serious  talk  of  again  looking 
to  RSSF,  or  surface  repository,  concept  for  a 
possible  interim  solution.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  going  on  during  the 
transition  to  a  Carter  presidency.  As  chair- 
man of  the  AEC  In  the  early  1970's,  James 
Schlesinger  favored  the  RSSF  concept.  And, 
after  being  named  Carter's  energy  adviser,  he 
called  on  ERDA  to  develop  an  alternative 
plan  directed  at  having  an  RSSF  as  well  as 
one  or  two  deep  geologic  repositories  by  the 
mld-1980's. 

The  idea  would  be  to  rely  perhaps  on  the 
RSSF  as  the  backup  If  technical  or  political 
difficulties  made  it  Impossible  to  use  the  first 
geologic  repository  developed.  Also,  the  scope 
of  the  search  for  geologic  repository  sites 
could  be  narrowed  because,  as  Schlesinger 
reportedly  assesses  the  situation,  there  would 
not  be  a  need  for  more  than  three  or  four 
such  repositories  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

SEAMANS    TAKES    EXCEPTION 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  who  has  just  left 
his  Job  as  administrator  of  ERDA  with  the 
change  of  administrations,  thinks  Schlesinger 
could  be  making  a  bad  mistake.  Althouch 
Seamans  does  not  object  to  building  an  RSSF 
for  extra  Insurance,  he  thinks  that  there 
should  be  no  change  In  the  scale  and  pace 
of  the  existing  plan  to  develop  geologic  re- 
positories, with  the  first  two  being  estab- 
lished in  pairs  and  with  each  available  as  a 
backup  to  the  other.  "Your  are  Just  tempo- 
rizing with  the  RSSF,"  he  told  Science. 

William  P.  Bishop,  chief  of  NRCs  waste 
management  program.  Is  another  official  who 
takes  strong  exception  to  what  Schlesinger 
has  been  proposing.  To  elevate  sharply  the 
place  of  the  RSSF  in  the  ERDA  waste  man- 
agement program  would  sugge.st  a  "clear  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  viability  of  the  geologic 
disposal  concept,"  Bishop  says.  And,  given 
such  a  lack  of  confidence,  the  NRC  would  be 
"put  in  the  logically  awkward  position  of  be- 
ing asked  to  license  reactors  that  will  pro- 
duce wastes  without  assurance  that  the 
wastes  can  and  will  be  disposed  of  safely,"  he 
adds. 

This  question  as  to  whether  and  how  the 
ERDA  plan  for  waste  repositories  will  be 
changed  must  be  decided  soon,  but,  at  last 
report  it  was  stltl  very  much  up  In  the  air. 

Another  major  unresolved  policy  question 
Is,  quite  obviously,  what  to  do  about  the  mlli- 
tiry  wastes.  Seamais  says  that  the  military 
as  well  as  commercial  waste  must  be  put  tn 
deep  geologic  Isolation  because  they  both 
poso  essentially  the  same  hazards  for  the  hu- 
man environment.  And,  in  truth,  any  who 
would  deal  with  them  differently  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  explain  why.  As  Terry  Lash  observes, 
"If  we  are  going  to  put  the  commercial  wastes 
several  thousand  feet  underground,  how  can 
we  possibly  lustlfy  leaving  the  millt.ary  wastes 
20  feet  underground?" 

Nevertheless,  It  is  apparent  from  various 
ERDA  documents  that  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily high  cost  of  retrieving  and  solidi- 
fying the  high-level  waste  for  geologic  dis- 
posal, ERDA  continues  to  regard  tank  storage 
as  an  active  option  for  the  long  term. 

The  "technlcil  alternatives"  documents 
that  ERDA  plans  to  issue  this  year  on  man- 
agement of  the  military  wastes  could  rep- 
resent a  first  step  at  least  in  addressing  this 
long-deferred  military  waste  problem.  And 


tho  issues  may  be  sharpened  by  the  new  law- 
suit that  NRDC  has  brought  to  force  ERDA 
to  seek  an  NRC  license  for  20  new  csrbon- 
steel  waste  storage  tanks  that  It  now  plans 
to  build  at  a  cost  of  i.early  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

Whether  fuel  reprocessing  and  the  recy- 
cling of  Plutonium  are  to  be  allowed  is  also  a 
key  policy  question  be  ring  upon  waste  man- 
agement. The  case  for  reprocessing  rests  on 
tlie  fact  that,  while  it  could  only  extend  the 
life  of  t'ne  light  water  reactor  program  for 
cno  or  two  de:ades,  it  would  be  a  mainstay  of 
tho  breeder  reactor  program  on  which  all 
hope  of  nuclear  power  becoming  a  major 
energy  resource  for  the  very  long  term  de- 
pends. But  the  waste  man  gement  problems 
asrorlatsd  with  reprocessing,  and  especially 
tho  fact  that  large  volumes  of  transuranic 
wastes  would  be  generated,  are  significant 
and  must  be  considered  along  with  reproc- 
esslng's  more  celebrated  drawbacks,  namely 
t're  hazards  associated  with  plutor.ium  theft 
or  diversion. 

Still  another  policy  issue  that  needs  ad- 
dressing Is  whether  waste  management  will 
ever  really  receive  the  consideration  it  is  due 
so  long  as  It  remains  under  ERDA,  which 
gave  this  problem  a  low  priority  In  the  past 
pnd  may  do  so  again  sometime  In  the  futiire. 
Mason  Wlllrlch,  a  University  of  Virginia  law 
professor  who  has  written  extensively  on 
nuclear  issues,  recently  suggested  In  a  con- 
tract study  done  for  ERDA  that  a  special 
waste  management  corporation  be  chartered 
by  the  government. 

One  reason  why  It  Is  important  for  the 
United  States  to  get  on  top  of  Its  nuclear 
waste  problem  is  that  a  number  of  other 
nations,  especially  in  the  Third  World,  will 
almost  certainly  need  American  help  In  over- 
coming their  own.  In  fact,  waste  manage- 
ment is  a  field  In  which  international  coop- 
eration will  be  essential.  The  countries  now 
dsveloping  a  nuclear  power  Industry  vary  in 
technical  competence,  terrltcTlal  size,  geol- 
ogy, and  pcisslbilities  for  disposing  of  nuclear 
cause  of  such  differences,  an  Internationally 
run  program  for  disposal  of  wastes  beneath 
the  deep  seabed  Is  considered  possibly  to  hold 
the  answer  for  many  countries.  As  contribu- 
tors to  the  work  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development's  Nu- 
clear Energy  Agency,  four  of  the  major  nu- 
clear nations — the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom.  France,  and  Japan — have  begiin  a 
modest  effort  to  establish  a  data  base  for  the 
seabed  disposal  concept. 

Should  the  United  States,  the  nation  that 
opened  the  nuclear  era,  fail  over  the  next 
10  to  15  years  to  set  an  example  for  safe  and 
prrmanent  disposal  of  radio-active  wastes, 
its  leaders  will  have  themselves  partly  to 
blame  if  other  nations  do  no  better.  And,  as 
the  U.S.  experience  of  the  past  two  decades 
has  shown.  In  waste  management  to  defer 
ultimate  solutions  Is  often  to  make  them  far 
more  difficult  and  costly  to  achieve.  More- 
over, If  the  future  growth  of  nuclear  power 
does  match  the  expectations  of  its  advocates 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  accumulation  of 
wastes  could  become  such  as  to  make  perma- 
nent disposal  an  illusory  gop.l  unless  there  is 
a  steadfast  commitment  now  to  achieve  it. 
The  Radioactive  Waste  Inventory 
The  weight  of  the  waste  management  and 
regulatory  burden  that  ERDA  and  NRC  have 
assumed  is  apparent  from  a  look  at  the  com- 
mercial and  military  waste  inventories,  exist- 
ing and  prospective. 

The  commercial  wastes.  The  Inventory  of 
spent  fuel  on  band  today  In  temporary  stor- 
age (nearly  all  of  It  In  voter  basins  at  powtr 
plant  sites)  Is  comparatively  modest,  as  only 
about  2500  metric  tons  of  such  fuel  has  thus 
far  been  discharged  from  the  64  reactors 
now  operating.  But,  by  1985,  when  there  will 
be  at  least  136  reactors  on  line,  the  Inventory 
will  have  grown  to  nearly  25,000  tons.  And,  If 
the  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  lndu.?try 
matches  the  NRCs  projections,  there  will  be 


more  than  125,000  tons  by  the  year  2000,  or 
the  accumulation  expected  from  the  opera- 
tion of  about  500  large  reactors. 

If  disposed  of  as  waste  and  not  reprocessed 
for  recovery  of  plutonium  and  unconsumed 
uranium,  these  tonnages  can  be  translated 
Into  thousands  upon  thousands  of  large 
waste  canisters  (some  10  to  15  feet  in  height 
and  12  inches  In  diameter)  emitting  both 
heat  and  dangerous  high-energy,  penetrating 
radiation.  Indeed,  by  the  year  2000  there 
could  be  as  many  as  400,000  such  canisters. 
If  the  spent  fuel  Is  reprocessed,  the  result- 
ing volume  of  virastes  will  be  even  greater 
than  if  It  Is  not.  There  will  be  only  about  a 
tenth  as  many  canisters  of  reprocessing  (or 
"high  level")  wastes  giving  off  heat  and 
high -energy  radiation,  but  there  will  be  a 
great  outpouring  of  chopped-up  fuel  clad- 
ding and  other  trash  that  has  been  contami- 
nated with  transuranic  elements,  especially 
Plutonium. 

In  fact,  by  the  year  2000,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  700,000  SS-gallon  drums  of  such 
"transuranic  wastes"  could  accumulate,  and, 
like  the  high-level  waste,  all  of  It  would  need 
to  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  ensure  Isolation 
from  the  biosphere  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  In  addition,  there  could  be  a 
need  to  dispose  of  as  many  as  20  million 
drums  of  "low-level,"  nontransuranlc  wastes, 
which  would  be  generated  whether  there  is 
reprocessing  or  not.  (Less  demanding  than 
the  high-level  and  transuranic  wastes  in  the 
isolation  required,  such  low-level  waste  may 
be  properly  disposed  of  through  burial  In 
deep  trenches.) 

The  military  wastes.  All  of  the  high-level 
military  waste,  .some  75  million  gallons  of  It, 
is  currently  stored  in  about  200  underground 
tanks  of  up  to  1.3  million  gallons  capacity 
each  at  ERDA's  Hanford,  Savannah  RIv»r, 
and  Idaho  Falls  installations.  Because  the 
fuel  in  plutonlum-productlon  reactors  Is  Ir- 
radiated less  than  the  fuel  in  commercial 
power  reactors,  the  wastes  produced  contain 
fewer  fission  products  than  do  commercial 
wastes  and  therefore  are  not  as  "hot."  either 
radlologlcally  or  thermally.  Nevertheless,  like 
the  commercial  waste,  this  military  waste 
must  be  kept  Isolated  from  the  biosphere  for 
what.  In  the  human  perspective.  Is  essenti- 
ally forever. 

If  an  effective  program  aimed  at  permanent 
disposal  is  soon  initiated,  the  total  volume 
of  solidified  waste  on  hand  by  the  year  2000 
could  come  to  11  million  cubic  feet,  or 
enough  to  fill  more  than  90,000  huge  canis- 
ters, each  one  10  feet  In  height,  4  feet  In  di- 
ameter, and  weighing  as  much  as  8  to  10 
tons.  In  addition,  at  least  I  million  drums  of 
low-  to  intermediate-level  transuranic  viraste 
waste — much  of  which  already  has  been 
packaged  and  burled  In  a  retrievable  mode — 
will  have  to  be  committed  to  repositories. 
Also,  if  the  expensive,  time-consuming,  and 
possibly  hazardous  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
cover all  of  the  transuranic  waste  that  has 
been  burled  without  provision  for  retrieval, 
room  will  have  to  be  found  for  still  another 
million  drums. 

Should  the  military  and  commercial  waste 
Inventories  grow  as  ERDA  and  the  NRC  fore- 
see, by  sometime  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury It  would  take  a  thorough  mixing  of  the 
hazardous  radionuclides  in  the  waters  of  all 
the  world's  oceans  to  lower  the  concentration 
to  within  presently  acceptable  limits.  And, 
perhaps  by  the  middle  of  the  21st  century. 
the  radioactivity  could  be  quite  beyond  all 
po.sslbillty  of  dilution  to  safe  levels.  The  hy- 
pothesis is  of  course  farfetched,  for  no  such 
mixing  could  conceivably  occur.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  the  potential  for  contamination 
of  local  and  regional  environments  is  signifi- 
cant.— L.J.C. 


SOME  ENERGY  SAVING  MEASURES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  of  energy  is  one  of 
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the  major  issues  facing  the 
today. 

Indeed,  it  is  imperative 
dent  and  the  Congress  develoi » 
national  energy   policy   to 
shortages    like    this    winter" 
equally  serious  threat  of  an 
in   foreign   oil   supply — do 
permanent  features  of  our 

We  need  a  strong  national 
icy  based  on  realistic  fuel 
ous  exploration  and 
domestic  energy  resources, 
tensive  research  in  new 
oolar  energy,  and  a  greater 
of  the  uses  of  coal. 

These   projects   will   take 
there  is  another  aspect  of  a 
program  that  could  begin 
could  help  save  a  large 
valuable  fuel  resources— the 
conservation. 

In  his  new  administratior 
Carter  has  emphasized  the 
tional  conservation. 

I  strongly  support  his 
the  Senate,  I  have  joined  w 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia 
ing  legislation  calling  for  a 
crusade.  I  have  long 
the  people  of  our  Nation  ar: 
facts  about  energy,  they  will 

Recently,  I  received  in  the 
response  from  a  class  of 
ology  students  at  Orange 
School  in  Orange,  Va. 

Their  letter  includes 
for  saving  energy  in  the  k 
laundry,    the   family    room, 
household  areas.  It  shows 
grasp   of  sound    conservatioi  \ 
based  on  commonsense  and  t 
each  individual  citizen  to 

Throughout    America's 
youth  has  made  valuable 
I  suggest  that  this  document 
such  flne  contribution,  as  it 
the    efforts    of    clear 
Americans    who    are 
America's  energy  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ter  and  enclosure  from 
High  School,  entitled  "Some 
ing  Measures."  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
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Orange  County  High 

Orange,  Va..  Februai^y 
Senator  Hahry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:   Our  biology 
Orange  County  High   School   hi 
cussing:  the  energy  crlsl-s  and  w 
up    with   some    ideas   that   mlg^t 
energy. 

We  have  put  them  Into  several 
In  an  attached  sheet.  We  are 
you  In  hopes  f^at  other  people 
fit  from  our  ideas. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Stark  Smlt*i,  Ralph  Carter 
Melvin   Dlckerson,   Sarah 
Verne  Johnson,  Janice 
Ni-iklaw.      Marty      Wlckb 
Kuhl,     Earl     Mesimer, 
Rsbert  WUllams,  S.  E. 
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Some  Energy  Saving  MEAptmEs 
for  the  KrrcHEN 
1.  Think  about  the  Items  tlJat  you  will 
need  for  a  meal  and  then  take  all  of  those 
needed  from  the  refrigerator  at  o|ie  time. 
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2.  Place  lids  on  pots  and  pans  and  use  the 
burner  which  fits  the  size  of  the  pot. 

3.  Try  to  make  one  pot  meals. 

4.  If  using  the  oven,  attempt  to  cook  every- 
thing needed  for  that  meal  in  the  oven. 

5.  Pre-heat  the  oven  only  10  minutes  and 
after  use  open  the  oven  door. 

6.  Rnse  dishes  with  cold  water  and  wash 
dishes  by  hand  whenever  p:sslble. 

7.  tJse  exhaust  fans  In  the  kitchen  only 
when  necessary. 

8.  Keep  the  refrigerator  and  freezer  away 
from  heat  sources. 

9.  Keep  grills  and  evaporator  coils  clean. 

10.  Use  small  appliances  for  cooking,  bak- 
ing, and  toasting  if  they  are  more  efficient 
than  the  range. 

11.  Use  as  many  hand  appliances  as  pos- 
sible instead  of  electric  ones.  Example:  can 
opener. 

12.  Buy  appliances  which  use  less  elec- 
tricity. Shop  wisely.  A  normal  refrigerator 
ases  much  less  electricity  than  a  self-defrost- 
ing one. 

FOR    THE    LAUNDRY 

1.  Wash  full  loads  in  cold  or  warm  water. 

2.  Line  dry  garments  and  household  items 
when  practical.  When  using  a  dryer,  dry  full 
Irads  and  take  the  dry  clothing  out  imme- 
diitjly.  By  hanging  these  items  up  quickly, 
you  will  reduce  the  amount  of  ironing 
needed. 

3.  When  ironing,  attempt  to  iron  during 
periods  when  little  electricity  is  needed.  After 
7  p.m.  and  before  10  a.m.  are  good  times. 

4.  Wear  clothes  longer  between  washings 
and  wash  only  when  clothes  need  to  be  clean. 

5.  Reduce  ironing  to  a  minimum  by  careful 
s3lection  of  garments  and  household  Items. 

FOR    THE    FAMILY    ROOM 

1.  Turn  off  all  lights,  radio,  and  TV  when 
not  in  use.  Do  not  turn  the  radio  or  TV  on 
Just  for  noise. 

2.  TV  sets  with  the  advancer  use  electricity 
even  when  not  on.  Unplug  the  TV  when  you 
are  not  watching  It. 

3.  Use  an  electric  heater  In  the  room  or  If 
you  have  a  fireplace,  burn  wood  to  help  warm 
the  room. 

4.  Make  sure  the  fireplace  damper  is  closed 
at  night  83  you  will  not  lose  heat  up  the 
chimney. 

IN    GENERAL 

1.  Close  drapes  at  night  and  open  those 
that  are  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  day. 

2.  Use  storm  doors  and  windows  If  possible. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  use  plastic  or  news- 
paper to  insulate  your  windows. 

3.  Shut  doors  to  unused  rooms  and  cut  off 
the  heat  to  these  rooms. 

4.  Check  the  furnace  annually  and  change 
filters  regularly. 

5.  Weather  strip  doors  and  caulk  windows. 
This  will  prevent  a  15   to  30  "^^c    heat  loss. 

6.  Use  mats  under  doors  to  keep  cold  air 
out  and  use  cloth  or  towels  around  window 
sills. 


WARNKE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  8  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  editorial  which  referred  to 
Mr.  Paul  Warnke's  association  with  my 
1972  campaign  and  expressed  doubts — 
on  that  basis  and  others — about  whether 
Mr.  Wamke  should  be  confirmed. 

The  Journal  published  mv  response  to 
that  editorial  on  February  22. 

Because  they  may  be  of  assistance  to 
my  colleagues  in  reaching  a  judgment  on 
this  nomination,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1977] 
Jimmy  McGovern? 

Our  usual  feeling  is  that  Presidents  ought 
to  have  the  officials  they  choose,  and  that 
the  Senate  should  reject  presidential  ap- 
pointees only  for  clear  cause.  But  the  hear- 
ings starting  today  on  the  nomination  of 
Paul  C.  Warnke  as  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  are  quite  appro- 
priately the  occasion  for  a  debate  on  the  drift 
of  President  Carter's  appointments  to  for- 
eign policy  and  defense  posts. 

For  Mr.  Warnke  Is  best  understood  as 
George  McGtovern's  defense  secretary.  During 
the  1972  presidential  campaign  he  was  chief 
apologist  for  Mr.  McOovern's  plan  to  lop 
$30  billion  off  the  Pentagon  budget,  along  the 
way  killing  most  American  strategic  programs 
without  a  nod  toward  curbing  the  Soviet 
buildup.  More  recently,  Mr.  Warnke  has  been 
an  advocate  of  unilateral  disarmament  Ini- 
tiatives— stopping  U.S.  programs  merely  on 
the  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  follow  suit. 

The  appointment  Is  symbolic  of  what  Is 
happening  with  key  second-tier  appointments 
In  State,  Defense  and  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  top  figures  of  Cyrus  Vance, 
Harold  Brown  and  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnski  bridge 
the  middle  to  left  of  the  foreign  policy  es- 
tablishment. But  Anthony  Lake  and  Leslie 
Oelb  at  State,  David  Aaron  at  the  NSC,  as 
well  as  the  names  being  fioated  for  yet  un- 
filled policy  and  research  posts  at  the  Penta- 
gon, these  are  the  names  of  the  new  politics. 
While  some  appointments  are  better  and 
some  worse,  some  posts  are  still  unfilled  and 
some  lower-level  officials  are  relative  un- 
knowns. It's  difficult  to  avoid  the  Impression 
that  on  foreign  and  defense  matters  we  are 
getting  a  McOovernite  administration. 

That  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Sorensen 
as  head  of  the  CIA  fit  this  pattern,  of  course, 
was  the  underlying  reason  the  appointment 
collapsed.  With  controversy  now  swirling 
around  Mr.  Warnke  as  well,  Mr.  Carter  prob- 
ably feels  the  Senate  Is  treating  him  unfairly 
In  comparison  with  previous  incoming  Presi- 
dents. But  If  he  Intended  to  follow  the  for- 
eign and  defense  policies  so  roundly  rejected 
by  the  voters  four  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  nice  If  he  had  told  us  so  during  the 
campaign.  Since  his  appointments  are  the 
first  real  sign  of  a  McGovernlte  drift  in  for- 
eign policy,  they  naturally  are  the  first  occa- 
sion for  the  inevitable  controversy. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Warnke  specifi- 
cally: We  doubt  that  his  nomination  Is  In 
much  real  danger.  If  this  were  an  isolated 
appointment  rather  than  part  of  a  pattern, 
we  doubt  that  It  would  stir  controversy  at 
all.  Even  many  Senators  who  would  have 
opposed  Mr.  Sorensen  for  the  CIA  will  see 
nothing  at  all  wrong  with  having  an  out- 
spoken arms  controller  as  head  of  ACDA.  But 
there  Is  one  point  within  the  responsibilities 
of  that  post  on  which  the  Senate  ought  to 
go  to  great  lengths  to  reassure  Itself. 

This  Is  the  matter  of  verification,  or  in 
plain  E^nglish,  the  ability  to  detect  Soviet 
cheating  on  any  arms  control  agreement. 
That  we  are  an  open  society  and  the  Soviets 
a  Gulag  one  creates  an  automatic  Imbalance 
In  disarmament  treaties.  With  the  present 
treaty  the  Soviets  have  played  shyster  with 
every  conceivable  loophole,  and  In  fact  have 
been  forced  to  admit  and  correct  one  un- 
mistakable violation  of  the  terms.  Unless 
treaty  language  is  designed  to  insure  verifi- 
cation Its  limits  will  apply  to  the  U.S.  and 
not  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  Fred  C.  Ikle, 
verification  was  a  principal  preoccupation  of 
ACDA. 

It  Is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  this  em- 
phasis will  be  continued  by  someone  who 
believes  in  unilateral  Initiatives — disarma- 
ment without  any  treaty  at  all.  let  alone  a 
tight  one.  Yet  surely  verification  Is  the  ab- 
solute key  to  any  truly  sound  arms  control 
agreement.  And  with  the  mounting  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  doing  nothing  to  slow 
their  monumental  buildup,  verification  of 
any  arms  control  treaty  will  also  be  a  key  to 
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U.S.  national  security.  The  Senate  ought,  at 
the  very  least,  to  make  this  concern  \mmls- 
takable  to  Mr.  Warnke. 

In  fact,  the  Senat*  ought  Itself  to  start 
brushing  up  on  verification.  While  It  Is  pos- 
sible the  McGovernlte  appointments  are  the 
result  of  presidential  inexperience,  it  seems 
Increasingly  likely  they  actually  do  represent 
Mr.  Carter's  policy  preferences.  In  any  event, 
the  difference  scarcely  matters  If  the  options 
before  him  are  to  be  filtered  through  the 
single-minded  bureaucracy  he  seems  to  be 
assembling.  The  Senate  is  likely  to  have  a 
McGovernlte  disarmament  treaty  before  It 
for  ratification,  and  If  no  one  In  the  adminis- 
tration has  worried  whether  Its  terms  allow 
the  Russians  to  cheat,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  answer  that  question  for  Itself. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  22, 1977) 
Senator  McGovern  on  Mr.  Warnke 
AND  SALT 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Aside  from  the  tiresome  use  of  "McGovern- 
lte," as  an  epithet,  there  are  several  factual 
and  conceptual  errors  In  the  Journal's  edi- 
torial "Jimmy  McGovern?"  (Feb.  8)  ques- 
tioning the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  as 
AODA  director  and  chief  SALT  negotiator. 

First,  it  is  in  error  to  state  that  I  proposed 
In  1972  to  "lop  $30  billion  off  the  Pentagon 
budget,  along  the  way  killing  most  Ameri- 
can strategic  programs  without  a  nod  toward 
curbing  the  Soviet  buUdup."  Anyone  who 
has  read  the  Alternative  Defense  Budget  I 
proposed  In  1972  knows  that  it  called  for 
reductions  over  a  three  year  period,  with  the 
amount  explicitly  contingent  upon  how  the 
Russians  responded. 

And  the  term  "killing  most  American  stra- 
tegic programs"  is  misleading.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  then  existing  forces  I  proposed  to 
retire  were  the  older  versions  of  the  B-52, 
which  was  not  really  part  of  our  strategic 
force  anyway.  Beyond  that  I  proposed  nearly 
$4  billion.  In  1975  dollars,  for  investments 
in  research,  development  and  deployment  of 
new  strategic  programs  each  year. 

More  to  the  current  point  (since  Paul 
Warnke,  not  George  McGovern,  has  been 
nominated  for  these  Jobs),  It  Is  both  er- 
roneous and  unfair  to  depict  Mr.  Warnke  as 
the  "chief  apologist"  for  that  alternative  de- 
fense posture.  My  arms  budget  recommenda- 
tions were  published  In  January  of  1972, 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Warnke  was  advising  Sen- 
ator Muskle.  Later  he  Joined  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  arms  experts — 
Including  three  retired  flag  officers  of  the 
armed  forces — to  help  in  the  fall  campaign. 

The  only  charge  that  can  be  fairly  made 
on  the  basis  of  his  1972  activities  Is  that 
he  preferred  me  over  Mr.  Nixon.  And  if  he 
must  beer  guUt  by  that  association,  the  same 
logic  would  make  everyone  who  supported 
the  1972  Republican  ticket  a  "Nlxonlte"  who 
Is  unfit,  by  virtue  of  that  association,  to  hold 
hleh  public  office. 

Nor  Is  It  sensible  to  be  unduly  concerned 
about  the  risk  that  Paul  Warnke  Is  likely 
to  negotiate  arms  control  agreements  under 
which  Soviet  compliance  cannot  be  verified. 
I  take  it  that  was  the  main  concern  of  the 
Journal  editorial. 

But  one  of  the  most  Ironic  twists  of  the 
current  situation  la  that  Paul  Nitze,  who  ve- 
hemently opposes  Mr.  Warnke,  was  on  the 
U.S.  team  which  negotiated  the  SALT  I 
agreement  under  which,  the  Journal  says, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "played  shyster  with 
every  conceivable  loophole." 

The  main  problem  with  comollance  has 
not  been  violations  of  the  treaty's  terms, 
but  Soviet  neglect  of  our  own  unilateral 
statements  of  understanding  to  which  the 
Soviets  never  agreed.  Mr.  Warnke  has  been 
a  strong  critic  of  the  practice  of  announc- 
ing unilateral  understandings  and  a  force- 
ful advocate  of  counting  upon  only   those 


terms  that  are  Included  In  the  text  of  treaties 
to  avoid  confusion  over  who  has  agreed  to 
what. 

In  any  case,  the  question  of  the  need  for 
treaties  which  are  verifiable  by  both  sides 
is  one  of  the  few  real  non-Issues  between 
strategic  hawks  and  doves.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  disputes  over  strategic  doctrine  and 
negotiating  postures.  But  every  expert  that 
I  know  of  en  every  side  of  the  Issue  agrees 
that  a  treaty  tsn't  worth  much  If  either  we 
or  the  Russians  cannot  tell — primarily  by 
satellite  reconnaissance  and  other  unilat- 
eral means — whether  Its  terms  are  being 
observed. 

As  practiced  thus  far  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  have  accomplished  very 
little — not  much  more  of  a  lasting  nature 
than  the  prohibition  against  antiballistic 
mi'Elle  systems  which  both  sides  knew  would 
not  work  or  could  be  easily  countered  any- 
way. In  my  view  the  absence  of  real  prog- 
ress is  due  to  the  lack  of  any  real  commit- 
ment to  the  concept  of  negotiated  arms  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the 
dominant  role  In  setting  our  SALT  posture. 

Under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  there 
was  a  consistent  struggle  between  Secretary 
Kissinger,  who  wanted  the  negotiations  to 
succeed,  and  the  Pentagon,  where  the  main 
Interest  was  In  building  and  deploying  new 
weaponry.  The  Pentagon  always  won.  As  a 
consequence,  the  SALT  process  was  treated 
nat  as  a  process  of  bargaining  toward  mutual 
advanta2e,  but  simply  as  another  arena  in 
the  struggle  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  Carter 
administration  will  adopt  a  more  promising 
approach.  Despite  a  change  in  administra- 
tions and  In  the  top  policy  Jobs,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  Executive  Branch  remain 
the  same.  The  dominant  tendency  In  the 
bureaucracy  Is  toward  Inertia.  At  the  very 
least,  those  who  prefer  the  old  posture  have 
no  cause  to  fear  that  their  views  will  be 
Inadequately  represented  as  the  crucial  deci- 
sions are  made. 

But  there  Is  at  least  a  chance  for  change. 
I  draw  that  conclusion  not  so  much  on  the 
basis  of  the  appointments  Mr.  Carter  has 
made,  but  because  the  President  himself  has 
given  every  Indication — both  before  and  since 
the  election — that  he  Is  personally  and 
genuinely  committed  to  negotiated  limits  on 
arms.  At  long  last,  the  negotiating  process 
may  be  about  to  have  a  fair  test. 

Some  might  find  that  a  fearful  prospect. 
But  they  should  be  mindful  that  the  real 
hardliners  in  both  parties  were  defeated  in 
the  1976  primaries,  and  that  the  President 
who  represented  the  SALT  approach  we  have 
followed  since  1969  was  defeated  last  fall. 
It  Is  unKeemly  In  the  extreme  for  the  frus- 
tration of  those  defeats  to  be  taken  out  on 
Mr.  Carter's  nominee. 

Just  perhaps,  the  voters  in  1976  were  re- 
flecting their  understanding  that  the  best 
route  to  security  is  not  more  of  the  same 
costly  arms  competition,  but  the  stability 
of  negotiated  mutual  restraint.  And  it  is, 
after  all,  their  ultimate  right  to  make  that 
choice,  and  to  confer  upon  President  Carter 
the  power  to  assemble  the  team  he  needs 
to  set  the  arms  negotiating  posture  for  the 
country. 

George  McGovern, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 


GOALS  ON  BEHALF  OF  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Helen  Blank,  the  Washington  executive 
director  of  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, has  provided  my  ofiRce  with  a 
copy  of  that  agency's  legislative  goals 
for  1977.  APC  is  the  Washington  division 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 


Inc.,  which  has  worked  since  1947  In  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  children.  The  APC 
chairman  is  George  J.  Hecht,  publisher 
of  Parents'  magazine,  and  a  vigorous 
spokesman  for  enlightened  and  respon- 
sible parenthood. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  concern, 
compassion  and  high  expectations  im- 
plicit in  the  committee's  program,  and 
want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

This  list  is  an  expression  of  a  profound 
commitment  to  providing  children  with 
the  care,  protection,  and  opportunity 
they  deserve  as  America's  pride  and  its 
greatest  resource.  The  condition  of  our 
children  Is  the  best  measure  of  our  na- 
tional responsibility  and  compassion. 

The  concerns  expressed  in  this  list  re- 
flect the  new  challenges  of  changing 
social  values  and  economic  conditions. 

The  need  for  day  care  reflects  the 
growing  role  of  American  women  in  as- 
suming part  or  all  of  family  financial 
responsibility. 

Recognizing  the  crucial  imoortance  of 
diet  to  growth,  development,  health,  and 
learning  in  the  formative  years,  the  goals 
include  making  the  food  staimp  program 
readily  available  to  all  who  are  eligible. 
Education  receives  priority  attention, 
and  the  committee  advocates  a  Federal 
effort  that  will  insure  a  quality  education 
for  every  American  youngster,  including 
the  disabled  and  disadvantaged. 

The  APC  supports  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance 
with  universal  coverage  and  strong  cost 
controls.  It  expresses  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  improved  and  expanded 
maternal  and  child  health  services  under 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  ad- 
dresses the  growing  problem  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies  among  teenagers. 

In  this  brief  paper,  the  APC  reflects 
the  concerns  of  millions  of  American 
parents.  These  concerns  deserve  a  vigor- 
ous response  from  a  new  administration 
and  a  new  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude this  document  in  the  Record  as  a 
spur  to  our  unfinished  efforts  and  un- 
realized a.spirations  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Washington  Report  on 
Federal  Legislation  for  Children"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ar;  follows: 
Washington  Report  on  Federal  Legislation 

for  children 
the     american     parents     committee's     is"7 
federal   legislative  goals   on   behalf  op 
children 

These  1977  goals  were  approved  at  the 
January  24,  1977  meeting  of  the  APC's  Board 
of  Directors : 

(The  order  in  which  these  legislative  goals 
are  listed  has  no  significance.) 

The  declining  economy  vrtll  definitely  be 
the  major  issue  to  confront  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Obviously,  the  economic 
health  of  the  country  has  great  bearing  on 
the  well-being  of  our  children  and  must  be 
the  first  order  of  priority.  However,  many 
specific  child-related  needs  remain  unmet. 
The  American  Parents  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  lobby  for  new  legislation  and  In- 
creased appropriations  for  existing  programs 
that  benefit  children.  It  will  work  to  assure 
that  another  major  concern  of  the  Adminis- 
tration— reorganization — Is   directed    to   re- 
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Younger  Americans  Act 
creation  of  an  Admlnlstratlfjn 
and  Youth  to  serve  as  an 
dren    within    the    Departmint 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
on    Aging    has    sucessfuUy 
needs   of    the   elderly   wlthlr 
feel  that  a  similar  Agency  li 
children.    Too    many    of    tb 
children  and  youth  are  spread 
the  Department  and  have 
or  Impact.  APC  will  support 
Btlng    this    Administration 
appropriations. 

Day  Care  and  Child  Develop) 
troductlon  and  hearings  on 
Family  Services   Act  of   197J 
Brademas  and  Senator  Walttr 
be    commended.    APC    hope! 
Senator  will  choo?e  to  sponso  r 
parable  bill,  now  that  Monda  e 
dent,  and  that  Rep.  Brademps 
duce  the  Act  In  1977.  We 
that  this  legislation  requires 
and  modifications,  esoeclilly 
of  money  available.  However, 
tlnue  to  work  vigorously  on 
latlon  that  will  provide  univi 
high  quality  day  care  dev 
to   all   who   request   them 
should:  (1)  meet  high  quallt; 
ards,  which  shall  be  enforced. 
Ices  available  to  all  who 
them,  (3)  avoid  such 
or  other  systems  that  would 
go  to  private,  for  profit  groifps 
erat«d  as  a  public  utility,  ( 
Ing  facilities  and  personnel 
year  round  basis,  (6)   provide  i 
parenting  and  homemaVer 
cude  parent  1  involvement 
the    necessary    funds    to    ac 
purpo«e9. 

Child  Welfare  Services:  Ch|d 
Ices  have  a  unique  role  to  p' 
t«ctlon  and  furthering  of 
children.  As  such  the  federal 
welfare  services  programs  mi^t 
ened  and  maintained  as  a 
tlon   with   their   own   leader' 
and   financing.  The   APC   will 
sue    Initiatives   In   the   field 
adoption,  and  other  child 
We  shall  work  for  leglslatloi 
the  principles  adopted  by  the 
oil  of  Organizations  for  Chilcjren 
In  Its  Adoption/Foster  Care 
Ically  these  Include  the 
dren  In  Jeopardy,  no 
Ices  because  of  economic  status 
tlon  of  case  review  systems, 
for  adoption  Information 
guarantees  of  the  confidentl4Uty 
uniform  adoption  subs'dies 
the   child,    including    Medicaid 
pre-existing   conditions, 
welfare  workers,  adoptive 
placement  counseling.  We  al 
Islatlon   to   permit   voluntary 
children  In  foster  care  with 
With    Dependent    Children 
with  the  consent  of  parents 
believe  that  the  change  In 
offers  us  a  new  opportunity 
correct  the  whole  system  of 
tlon,  and  other  aspects  of  ch  Id 

Food  and  Nutrition 
long  and  bitter  food  stamp 
resolved  legislatively.  In   1 
Izatlon  for  the  existing 
expire.  New  legislation  shou 
level    of    benefits    for    preser^t 
The  APC  will  strive  for  a 
duces  administrative  comple-^ty 
readily  available  to  all  who 
win  continue  to  monitor  school 
child  nutrition  programs  to 
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ulations and  program  guidelines  are  consist- 
ent with  Congressional  Intent. 

Social  Services  Amendments — Title  XX: 
The  APC  will  work  for  increased  appropria- 
tions for  social  services.  We  will  also  endorse 
legislative  changes,  including  those  neces- 
sary to  improve  outreach  as  recommended  by 
the  Hecht  Institute's  Special  Report  on  Title 
XX. 

Family  Planning:  President  Carter's  sup- 
port of  family  planning  Is  heartening.  The 
right  of  families  to  plan  for  and  space  the 
number  of  children  they  desire  Is  a  funda- 
mental goal  of  the  APC.  We  have  urged  In  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  support,  increased 
anproiriations  In  this  field.  APC  will  supoort 
the  development  of  a  range  of  safe  and  ef- 
fective means  of  family  planning  and  con- 
traceptive methods  including  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  abortion,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive availability  of  all  methods  to  emble 
families  (Including  minors)  to  achieve  their 
famllv  size  goals. 

Public  Education:  With  shrinking  finan- 
cial resources  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
and  increasing  taxpayer  resistance,  the  APC 
believes,  with  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  other  education  organlzatlnns, 
that  the  Federal  government  must  assume 
its  obligation  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  public  schools.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  should  be  renewed  and 
additional  appropriations  provided,  especi- 
ally for  Title  I.  The  Federal  government  has 
a  demonstrable  national  Interest  in  providing 
quality  education  for  all.  The  APC  continues 
to  supoort  existing  categorical  aid  programs, 
such  as  compensatory  education.  Innovative 
services,  vocational  education,  higher  educa- 
tion, assistance  to  tbe  handicapped  and 
gifted,  bilingual  and  Indian  education.  It 
e.'so  urges  that  the  appropriate  committees 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion of  these  categorical  aid  programs  and  on 
the  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination  re- 
quirements In  Federally  assisted  programs 
under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Full  funding  should  be  sought  for  PL 
94-1*2,  The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act. 

Suoplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  for 
Children:  APC  was  pleased  with  the  pas- 
cage  In  f'e  94th  Con<Tess  of  improvements 
In  SSI.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  im- 
provements and  Increased  entitlements  in 
this  program.  Additional  outreach  activities 
remain  to  be  mounted  to  assure  that  families 
of  eligible  disabled  children  in  their  own 
homes  are  advised  of  their  rights  to  SSI  and 
assisted  In  applvlng  for  benefits. 

Handicapped  Children:  The  APC  will  en- 
courage Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  the  traelc  mislabeling  of  handi- 
capo«d  children.  Hearings  Fhorld  focus  on 
the  recommendations  of  research  on  test- 
ing, labeling,  and  evaluation,  such  as  the 
Hobbs  Project  on  Classification  of  Excep- 
tional Children.  We  are  also  concerned  with 
research  in  and  promotion  of  measures  to 
prevent  handicaps.  An  Important  concern  of 
the  APC  Is  Improved  nroerams  of  education, 
treatment,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
hand'capped  children. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children: 
Some  effort  at  welfare  reform  may  be  on 
this  year's  Congressional  agenda.  Any  In- 
come assistance  plan  must  assure  that  chil- 
dren and  famines  In  no  State  receive  less  than 
the  current  aggregate  of  benefits  from  all 
programs  for  which  they  are  presently  eligi- 
ble and  that  an  adequate  minimum  level  of 
benefits  be  mandated.  Parents  must  retain 
the  right  to  refuse  work  or  training  if,  in 
their  Judgement,  any  child  under  6  or  any 
handicapped  or  developmentally-dlsabled 
child  requires  their  care  and  supervision. 
Parents  of  children  under  6  should  also  have 
the  right  to  refuse  work  or  training  If  day 
care  facilities  are  not  in  compliance  with 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements. 
The  APC  strongly  believes  that  reform  must 


Include  the  eligibility  of  all  otherwise  eligi- 
ble pregnant  women  from  the  date  of  con- 
ception of  their  first  pregnancy. 

National  Health  Insurance:  The  APC  Is 
committed  to  the  enactment  of  comprehen- 
sive national  health  insurance.  It  endorses 
an  approach  to  national  health  insurance 
which  features  universal  coverage.  Federal 
administration,  strong  cost  control  mech- 
anisms and  improved  ways  of  delivering 
health  services,  including  approorlate  men- 
tal health  services.  The  APC  believes  that 
any  legislation  must  include  services  to 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children  as 
well  as  the  full  range  of  contraceptive  and 
family  planning  services.  APC  will  strive  to 
ensure  that  appropriate  services.  Including 
appropriate  and  adequate  coverage  for  men- 
tal health  services,  offered  by  qualified  non- 
medical providers  are  provided  under  any 
plan.  Not  only  must  there  be  a  focus  on  en- 
acting national  health  Insurance,  but  the 
APC  win  also  continue  to  work  for  adequate 
children's  health  programs  such  as  Title  V 
projects. 

Children's  Health  Programs:  The  APC 
strongly  believes  in  enhancing  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  In  the  area  of  children's 
health.  Specifically,  we  are  committed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Title  V  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  program.  Only  2  States  are  currently 
offering  all  mandated  services  and  nation- 
wide 83  projects  exist  where  253  are  required. 
The  previous  Administration  severely  re- 
stricted the  staffing  of  this  program  over 
Congressional  objections.  We  shall  work  with 
the  new  Administration  to  restore  the  neces- 
sary staff  positions. 

The  APC  also  believes  that  programs  for 
children  under  Title  XIX,  The  Early  Periodic 
Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  program 
(ESDT),  offers  the  best  hope  for  preventive 
medicine  for  children.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  with  the  Administration  to  ensure  that 
this  program  is  in  place  in  an  States  and  will 
work  with  Congress  on  any  necessary  legis- 
lative changes.  We  view  with  favor  any  at- 
tempt to  ear-mark  funds  for  children  In 
broad  range  health  programs. 

Teenage  Pregnancy:  Teenage  pregnancy  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  major  public  health  and 
welfare  issue,  and  indicates  the  need  for  ap- 
propriate sex  education  and  family  life  edu- 
cation for  young  persons.  Teenage  pregnant 
mothers  are  in  high  risk  situations.  The 
number  of  teenagers  giving  birth  is  continu- 
ously rising.  Teenage  pregnancy  often  pro- 
duces low-blrth-welght  babies  whose  chances 
of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  are  lessened  by 
Inadequate  pre-  and  postnatal  care.  The 
bleak  future  of  their  young  mother  further 
stymies  the  Infant's  chances  for  normal  de- 
velopment. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion :  We  will  work  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  JuvenUe  Justice  Act  and  to  increase  its 
appropriations.  APC  will  also  strive  to  see 
that  States  and  local  governments  are  held 
accsuntable  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  prevention,  diversion  from 
the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  system,  and 
alternatives  to  Inappropriate  institutional 
care.  APC  would  support  transferring  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Program  from  LEAA  in  a 
governmental   reorganization  scheme. 

Child  Labor:  The  APC  has  long  advocated 
protective  child  labor  legislation.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  will  likely 
occur  again,  to  exempt  some  areas  from  the 
provision  prohibiting  children  under  12  from 
working  in  the  fields.  We  shall  oppose  all 
such  moves.  Strict  enforcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  necessary  and  we  will 
work  to  see  that  they  enforce  the  law. 

Youth  Camp  Safety:  In  1976,  the  Senate 
failed  to  pass  legislation  to  allow  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  Federal  standards  and 
Federal  enforcement  of  standards  for  sum- 
mer and  youth  camps.  The  House  did  pass 
such  a  bill  and  APC  strongly  supported  It. 
We  believe  that  high  standards  must  be  in 
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place  in  camps  eis  children  are  away  from 
home  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  often 
in  potentially  hazardous  situations.  APC  wiU 
work  for  this  Item  again  in  1977. 

Unemployment  Insurance — Several  states 
now  provide  an  additional  children's  allow- 
ance for  unemployed  workers  with  children. 
The  APC  feels  that  this  Is  an  Important  con- 
cept to  support  as  it  recognizes  the  extra 
financial  burden  that  families  must  bear.  We 
will  encourage  Congress  to  mandate  all  states 
to  adopt  similar  provisions. 

Appropriations:  With  reorganization  a  key 
item  for  the  Administration,  APC  will  work 
to  ensure  that  any  new  organization  of  serv- 
ices does  not  result  In  any  diminishing  of  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  chHdren.  We  wni  continue 
to  oppose  any  plan  to  turn  health,  education, 
social  services,  and  child  nutrition  into  bloc 
grants  with  diminished  Federal  standards. 
APC  urges  that  fiscal  1977  appropriations 
provide  full  funding  for  children's  services. 
Increased  monies  for  Child  Welfare  Services 
under  Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  a  must  if  the  nature  of  the  program  is  not 
to  be  further  distorted.  APC  supports  cost  of 
living  increases  under  Title  XX  so  that  ade- 
quate services  can  be  delivered  by  communi- 
ties. 

The  United  Nation's  ChHdren's  Fund-  The 
APC  supports  the  request  to  the  State  De- 
partment., bv  UNTCFP's  Executive  Director, 
for  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $25  million  to 
UNTCEP  In  the  government's  fiscal  1978 
(which  began  on  October  1,  1977).  This  re- 
quires Congressional  enactment. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PAUL  WARNKE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  a  substantial 
volume  of  mail  and  articles  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Paul  C  Warnke  to  be  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  This  nomination,  plus  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  to  hold  the  title  of 
ambassador  so  that  he  can  head  the  U.S. 
team  at  the  SALT  negotiations,  was  re- 
ported out  favorably  bv  our  committee 
on  Tuesday  bv  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Later  in  the  day  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  heard  testimony 
from  Mr.  Warnke.  further  srielling  out 
his  views  in  this  area  vital  to  our  secu- 
rity. As  the  material  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  shows,  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
enced and  knowledgeable  persons,  rang- 
ing from  former  ACDA  Director  Gerald 
C.  Smith  to  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford, went  on  the  record  in  suonort  of  his 
nomination.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  lists  of  suoporters  who  belong  to 
the  American  Committee  on  United 
States-Soviet  Relations:  a  moderate, 
balanced  group  particularly  knowledge- 
able on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  yet  another  list  of  distinguished 
supporters  of  Mr.  Warnke.  Encouraged 
by  Gerard  C.  Smith  and  William  C.  Fos- 
ter, two  former  Directore  of  the  Ai-ms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  who 
were  also  chief  SALT  negotiators,  by 
Adrian  Fisher,  a  Deputy  Director  of 
ACDA,  and  former  Undersecretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Townsend  Hooces.  41  dis- 
tinguished American  citizens  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Mr.  Warnke,  from 
many  walks  of  life,  have  warmly  and  un- 
equivocally endorsed  the  President's 
choice. 

The  statement  endorsed  was: 


The  President  cho:e  very  well  In  nominat- 
ing Paul  C.  Warnke  as  his  chief  arms  nego- 
tiator and  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Mr.  Warnke  is  a 
man  of  Integrity,  character,  and  high  ability. 
He  would  bring  a  wealth  of  relevant  govern- 
ment and  professional  experience  to  ihese 
responsibilities. 

Other  signatories,  followed  by  present 
or  relevant  former  positions  held  are: 

1.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatioiis  Committee. 

2.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  lormer  Member, 
Senate   Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

3.  Peter  Petsrson,  formerly  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  uuder  President  Nixon. 

4.  Charles  Yost,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  under  President  Nixon. 

5.  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  President  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Vice  Chalr- 
pers.in  of  the  civic  organization,  New  Direc- 
tions. 

6.  David  Cohen,  President,  Common  Cause. 

7.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  Director,  Los  ALamos 
Scientific  Laboratory;  former  Chairman  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  under  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford. 

8.  McGeorge  Bundy,  former  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 

9.  William  Colby,  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence    Agency    under    F>resiclent    Ford. 

10.  Arthur  Dean,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Eighteen   Nation   Disarmament   talks. 

11.  Thomas  Flnletter,  Former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

12.  Lieutenant  General  Royal  B.  Allison, 
retired,  former  Member  of  the  SALT  nego- 
tiating team. 

13.  Vice  Admiral  John  Marshall  Lee,  re- 
tired, former  Commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier;  former  Vice  Director,  International 
Military  Staff,  NATO  MUltary  Committee. 

14.  Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United 
Auto  Workers. 

15.  Barry  Zortlilan,  Vice  President  for 
Governmental    Affairs,    Time,    Incorporated. 

16.  Lucius  Battle,  former  Deputy  Executive 
Secretary,  NATO. 

17.  John  Knowles,  President,  the  Rocke- 
feller  Foundation. 

18.  Alain  Enthoven,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   for   Systems   Analysis. 

19.  Thomas  Hughes,  lormer  Director  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  Department  cf 
State;  President,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

20.  Arthur  Krlm,  former  Chairman.  Demo- 
cratic National  Finance  Committee;  for- 
mer Chairman,  Democratic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil Elected  Officials. 

21.  Sargent  Shriver,  Attorney  and  former 
Ambas-sador  to  France. 

22.  Franklin  A.  Long,  former  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

23.  Herbert  ScovIUe.  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Science  and  Technology,  Central 
Intelll£»ence  Agency. 

24.  Francis  Bator,  former  Deputy  National 
Security    Advisor    to   President   Johnson. 

25.  Benjnmln  Read,  former  Executive  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

26.  Alfred  Hayes,  President,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York. 

27.  James  L.  Ferguson,  President,  General 
Foods  Corporation. 

28.  Robert  Barnett,  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 

29.  Parker  Thompson  Hart,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

30.  Leonard  MeeV-er,  former  Ambas-sador  to 
Romania  and  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

31.  Arthur  Okun,  former  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Advisors. 

32.  Spurgeon  Keenev.  former  Ass'stant  Di- 
rector for  Science  and  Technology,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


33.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  President,  National 
Farmers  Unions. 

34.  Paul  Ignatius,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

35.  Marvin  L.  Goldberg,  former  Chairman. 
Strategic  Weapons  Panel,  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

36.  Adam  Yarmollnsky,  former  Special  As- 
sistant  to   the   Secretary   of  Defense. 

37.  Peter  Barton  Hutt,  former  General 
Counsel.  Pood  and  E>rug  Administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ?n  additional  list  of 
30  distinguished  citizens  who  have  en- 
dorsed Paul  C.  Warnke  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Support  fob    Wahnke   Grows 

Joining  the  41  Americans  who  endorsed 
Paul  C.  Warnke  earlier  this  week  (Febru- 
ary 22,  1977  rel-ase  above)  were  the  following 
30  distln,?ulshed  citizens: 

1.  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  former  Governor 
and   Ambassador. 

2.  Arthur  Goldberg,  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Co-.irt  and  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 

3.  George  W.  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

4.  Harlan  Cleveland,  former  Ambassador. 

5.  James  E.  Akins,  former  Ambassador. 

6.  George  B.  Kistiakov.-sky,  the  Presidential 
Science   Adviser   to   President  Elsenhower. 

7.  William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Isiternatlonal  Security  Affairs. 

8.  Herbert  F.  York,  former  Director,  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  Department 
of  Defense. 

9.  Jerome  Weisner,  president,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  former  Na- 
tional Science  Adviser. 

10.  Carl  Kaysen,  former  Deputy  National 
Security  Adviser  to  the  President. 

11.  Sidney  Drell.  former  Chairman,  Panel 
on  Strategic  Weapons,  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee. 

12.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  former  Chairman, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

13.  Philip  Farley,  former  Deputy  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

14.  Abraham  S.  Goldstein,  Dean,  Yale  Law 
School. 

15.  James  MacGegor  Burns,  Historian,  Wil- 
liams College. 

16.  George  W.  Rathjens,  former  Deputy 
Director,  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense. 

17.  Burke  Marshall,  Deputy  Dean,  Yale  Law 
School;  former  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights. 

18.  Jack  P.  Rulna.  former  President,  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis. 

19.  Samuel  Huntington,  former  Chairman, 
Harvard  Government  Department. 

20.  Archibald  Alexander,  former  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

21.  Donald  Horulg.  former  chairman.  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

22.  Harvey  Brooks.  Dean  Emerltas,  Harvard 
School  of  Engineering. 

23.  William  Gaud,  former  Administrator  of 
AID,  Department  of  State. 

24.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  former  Undersecretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  U.S.  Treasury. 

25.  Frankiln  A.  Lindsay,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Itek  Corporation. 

26.  James  P.  Grant,  President,  Overseas 
Development  Council. 

27.  Harry  S.  Ashmore.  Senior  Fellow.  Center 
for  Studv  of  Democratic  Institutions. 

28.  Uoyd  Cutler,  lawyer;  former  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Crime. 

29.  Leon  Shull,  Director  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

30.  John  J.  Ounter.  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
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Mr.   SPARKMAN.  Mr 
reasons  ranging  from 
solid  accomplishment  of 
ministration,    the    new 
faces  many  problems  but 
in  our  foreign  relations, 
problems — including  the 
Middle   East,   Africa,   anq 
population  growth  in  the 
have    ample    potential 
crises — crises  indeed  of 
if  they  are  not  acted  upoki 
and  in  a  fairly  short  timn 
they  do  not  require  the 
response  of  a  war  or  con 
allow  us  time  to  develop 
tional  policies — and  little 
ing  to  do  so. 

In  this  enterprise 
be  played  by  both  the 
Congress.    President   Car 
known  his  receptiveness  tc 
advice  in  the  making  of 
and   although    it   is    our 
duty  to  attend  the  foreign 
party  even  if  we  have  to 
in,  it  is  nice  to  be  invited. 
I  rise  today,  Mr.  President 
again  some  thoughts  on 
eign  policy — on  the  problei^is 
most  pressing,  and  on 
resolving  them. 

Before  I  turn  to  regiona 
tive  issues,   a  word  seem$ 
process:   As  we  have 
times  in  our  historj- — mosi 
ing  the  Vietnam  war — no 
successful,  or  long 
not  command  public  suppc|rt 
also   indicates  that  pol 
command — and  deserve- 
are  usually  the  product  of 
of   partnership   between 
and  Congress.  I  emphasize 
of    partnership — one    in 
branch  exercises  its  autho; 
and    responsibly,    while 
scrupulous  respect  for  thn 
the  other. 

In  the  years  between  the 
War  and  the  Vietnam  war 
asserted  steadily  expandl 
foreign   relations.    Two 
were  fought  without  bona 
sional  authorization,  and  i 
conflicts — Korea  and 
and  congressional  support 
away  as  the  wars  dragg^ 
this  period  Presidents  alsn 
habit  of  circumventing  oi 
Senates  treaty  power  in 
international  agreements 
the  Ford  administration  it 
official    position    of    the 
ment — as  stated  by  its 
that  the  President  has 
stitutional  authority  to  en 
national  agreements  and 
of  instrumentality — treatj 
agreement — lies    exclusivqly 
President,  except  Insofar 
hibited  by  established 
tices. 

On  the  other  side  of  th  s 
gress  over  the  last  10  yea 
series  of  actions  to  reclain 
powers.  The  War  Powers 
1973   has  not,   happily. 
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major  test,  but  by  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  with  Congress  before 
committing  the  Armed  Forces  to  hostili- 
ties, and  by  limiting  any  unauthorized 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  60,  or  at  the 
most  90,  days,  this  new  law  seems  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  means  of  restoring 
to  the  Congress,  at  least  partially,  the 
authority  over  war  and  peace  vested  in  it 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Case  Act  of 
1972,  which  requires  the  submission  of 
all  executive  agreements  to  Congress  for 
its  information,  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  that  is  not  very  far.  In  the  summer 
of  1976  both  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Interna- 
tional Relations  Committee  held  hearings 
on  proposals  to  restrict  the  scope  of  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  but  the  issue  is  yet  to 
be  resolved. 

In  still  other  areas — those  coming  clos- 
er to  the  day-to-dav  conduct  of  foreign 
policy — I  believe  that  the  Congress  may 
be  pressing  too  far  in  its  reassertion  of 
power.  It  seems  to  m.e,  for  example,  that 
the  right  which  Congress  has  given  itself 
to  veto  major  arms  sales  has  been  as- 
serted in  certain  instances  with  insuffi- 
cient regard  to  broader  political  issues, 
and  with  mischievous  consequences  for 
our  relations  with  the  countries  involved. 
I  am  skeptical  too  of  an  overzealous  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  Senators  or  Congress- 
men with  the  internal  affairs  of  friendly 
countries,  especially  when  no  commensu- 
rate concern  is  shown  for  the  internal 
practices  of  adversaries. 

I  hope — and  strongly  urge — that  the 
new  administration  and  the  95th  Con- 
gress will  develop  a  constructive  partner- 
ship in  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  I 
would  urge  the  administration  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass 
upon— and  not  merely  be  notified  of — 
major  international  agreements.  I  would 
urge  the  administration  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress— or  it^  appropriate  committees — 
fully  informed  of  foreign  policy  devel- 
opments, and  also  to  consult  fully  with 
Congress  in  advance  of  major  decisions. 
For  our  part  as  Senators,  I  reiterate  the 
advice  I  offered  my  colleagues  a  year 
ago,  that  "Our  proper  stance  toward  the 
executive  is  one  of  judicious  independ- 
ence— skeptical  perhaps  but  friendly, 
with  a  continuing  awareness  that  while 
powers  in  our  system  can  be  separated, 
the  national  interest  cannot." 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  global  is- 
sues faced  by  the  new  administratioi^  and 
the  new  Congress,  we  find  once  again  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  the  problem  of  sta- 
bilizing the  peace  between  the  nuclear 
giants.  A  year  ago,  in  a  similar  tour-of- 
tlie-horizon  speech,  I  expressed  opti- 
mism that  a  soimd  compromise  on  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  might  be  in  the 
making.  I  regret  that  my  optimism 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded,  due  in  part 
no  doubt  to  the  intractability  of  the  is- 
sue, but  also  because  of  the  pressures  and 
distractions  of  the  election  year.  In  No- 
vember 1974  President  Ford  and  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  agreed  at  Vladivos- 
tok on  an  overall  ceiling  for  each  side  of 
2,400  missiles  and  bombers,  including 
1,320  with  multiple  warheads.  Agree- 
ments were  subsequently  reached  on  spe- 
cific issues,  but  the  talks  became  stale- 
mated over  the  question  of  controls  on 
the  American  cruise  missile  and  the  So- 


viet Backfire  bomber.  Meanwhile  the 
arms  race  has  proceeded  apace,  with  rap- 
Idly  rising  costs  for  both  sides,  as  we  draw 
closer  to  the  expiration  of  the  SALT  I 
interim  agreement  on  October  3,  1977. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  conclusion  of  a  new  strategic  arms 
agreement  qualifies  as  one  of  the  two  or 
three  top  priorities  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Soviet  intentions  are  imclear  and  much 
debated,  but  there  is  no  better  way  to 
clarify  them  than  by  putting  the  Rus- 
sians promptly  to  the  test  of  their  own 
conciliatory  words.  Two  days  before  Mr. 
Carter's  inauguration  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  expressed  Soviet  willingness  to 
join  the  new  American  administration  in 
"a  major  new  advance  in  relations,"  call- 
ing specifically  for  the  early  conclusion 
of  a  new  SALT  agreement  based  on  the 
Vladivostok  accord. 

Tlmo  will  not  wait, 

Mr.  Brezhnev  said: 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  must 
not  be  postponed. 

President  Carter  replied  promptly  and 
emphatically,  calling  in  an  interview  on 
January  24  for  "a  fairly  rapid  ratification 
of  the  SALT  II  agreement."  In  subse- 
quent statements  President  Carter  has 
reiterated  his  call  for  an  early  SALT 
agreement,  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
achieved  by  setting  aside  for  the  time 
being  the  difficult  Cruise  and  Backfire 
issues.  Further,  the  President  said  on 
January  24 — and  this  is  most  encourag- 
ing— he  would  like  to  move  very  quickly 
toward  "a  much  more  substantive  reduc- 
tion in  atomic  weapons  as  the  first  step 
to  complete  elimination  in  the  future." 

Specialists  in  Soviet  affairs  are  hotly 
debating  the  scope  and  intentions  of  the 
current  Soviet  military  buildup.  Some  say 
the  Soviets  are  striving  for  strategic  and 
conventional  military  superiority,  others 
that  they  are  merely  trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  United  States.  Surely  the  way 
to  resolve  this  issue  is  not  by  assuming 
the  worst  and  plunging  into  an  acceler- 
ated arms  race,  thus  assuring  that  tlie 
worst  will  indeed  come  to  pass,  but  rather 
by  putting  the  Soviets  to  the  test  of  their 
own  conciliatory  words,  as  President  Car- 
ter has  indicated  he  intends  to  do.  If  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
serious  about  a  new  SALT  agreement,  or 
seek  an  agreement  so  loose  and  limited 
as  to  leave  them  free  to  bid  for  a  politi- 
cally intimidating  strategic  superiority, 
we  will  of  course  have  to  respond  in 
kind. 

That,  however,  must  be  a  last  resort, 
partly  liecause  of  the  enormous  expense 
of  an  accelerated  strategic  nuclear  arms 
race,  but  even  more  because  of  the  ter- 
rible threat  to  world  peace.  Former  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  stated  the  essence  of  the 
matter  in  his  farewell  appearance  at  the 
National  Press  Club.  He  not«d — 

The  term  "supremacy,"  when  casualties 
will  be  In  the  tens  of  millions,  has  practically 
no  operational  signlflcance,  as  long  as  we  do 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance. 

Conventional  military  strength  and 
tactical  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  pose  a 
different  set  of  problems.  The  current 
Soviet  conventional  military  buildup  may 
be  no  more  than  tlie  culmination  of  a 
long-term  program,  or  it  may  have  more 
to  do  with  unrest  in  Eastern  Europe  than 
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with  the  specific  intent  to  threaten 
NATO.  Another  possibility  is  that  it  is 
designed  for  the  political  intimidation  of 
Western  Europe,  or  more  specifically  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Communist 
parties  in  such  countries  as  France  and 
Italy.  The  motives  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
are  uncertain,  but  the  fact  of  it  appar- 
ently is  not.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  the  marathon  talks  on  "mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions"  stalled,  it 
would  seem  most  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  consider  any  unilateral  reduc- 
tion in  our  present  force  level  of  300,000 
troops  in  Europe.  Vice  President  Mon- 
DALE  was  right  on  the  mark,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  advising  the  NATO  Council  that 
the  United  States  will  sustain  and  even 
increase  its  commitment  to  NATO  and 
will  withdraw  troops,  or  otherwise  agree 
to  reducing  NATO  defense  capabilities, 
only  through  a  negotiated  agreement 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  mutual 
force  reductions. 

I  would  add  two  important  qualifica- 
tions: First,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  sustain — nor  could  Congress 
be  expected  to  support — a  high  or  in- 
creasing level  of  support  for  NATO  un- 
less our  European  allies  make  a  com- 
mensurate effort.  Collectively,  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  nations  dispose  of  substan- 
tially greater  resources  and  manpower 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is,  after  all, 
their  territory  not  ours  which  is  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  Soviet  buildup.  Our 
security  is  linked  to  theirs,  and  is  indeed 
Inseparable,  but  the  day  has  passed  when 
the  United  States  could  or  should  ac- 
cept more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  com- 
mon defense  responsibility  of  the  West. 

Second,  even  if  we  do  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  our  support  for  NATO  for  the 
tinie  being,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  our 
broader  objective,  which  Is  to  create  the 
conditions  in  which  we  can  safely  redice, 
and  not  expand,  our  militarv  effort.  The 
issue  is  as  much  one  of  attitude  as  of 
actions  taken.  When  we  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  rather  than  decrease  mili- 
tary strength  and  expenditures,  the  oc- 
casion should  be  regarded  not  as  an  ad- 
vance for  our  policy  but  rather  as  a  di- 
version or  a  tactical  retreat.  If  a  new 
S.\LT  agreement  can  be  concluded 
fairly  quickly,  as  President  Carter  hopes, 
the  atmosphere  should  then  be  much  im- 
proved for  a  new  initiative  toward  mu- 
tual force  reductions  in  Europe.  That  is 
where  our  major  emphasis  must  lie — 
not  upon  stepping  up  our  rivalry  with 
the  Russians  but  upon  reducing  that  ri- 
valry as  soon  as  possible  and  in  every 
possible  way.  Our  basic  aim,  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  is  not  confrontation  but  de- 
tente. It  is  more  important  tc  get  along 
with  the  Russians  than  ^o  have  confron- 
tation and  a  resumption  of  the  cold  war 
in  which  we  indulged  for  so  many  years. 

That  is  the  clear  and  laudable  intent 
of  our  new  President's  strong  initiatives 
toward  ending  all  nuclear  tests  and 
curbing  nuclear  proliferation.  Prior  to 
this  year  the  U.S.  position  has  been  one 
of  receptiveness  to  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  provided  that  it  was  adequately  veri- 
fied, whereas  the  Soviets  have  called  for 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  but  thev  would 
exempt  peaceful  nuclear  explosions — a 
clear  distinction   but  a   dubious  differ- 


ence, since  the  experts  agree  that  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  can  have  military 
uses  and  may  indeed  be  used  to  disguise 
military  tests.  Against  this  background 
President  Carter  has  taken  a  long  step 
forward  with  his  assertion,  on  January 
24,  that  he  "Would  like  to  proceed 
quickly  and  aggressively  with  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,"  and  further, 
that  he  is  "In  favor  of  eliminating  the 
testing  of  all  nuclear  devices,  instantly 
and  completely." 

The  new  administration  has  also 
taken  a  strong  earlv  lead  toward  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capac- 
ity. President  Carter  has  called  for  in- 
ternational controls  to  stop  all  exports 
of  fuel  enrichment  and  reprocessing 
technology  which  can  produce  weapons- 
grade  Plutonium.  The  Ford  administra- 
tion apparently  persuaded  France  to 
back  away  from  the  proposed  sale  of  a 
reprocessing  facility  to  Pakistan,  and  ac- 
cordin<?  to  press  reports.  Vice  President 
MoNDALE  has  impressed  upon  Chancellor 
Schmidt  of  West  Germany  the  Carter 
administration's  unalterable  oppo:?ition 
to  West  Germany's  prospective  sale  to 
Brazil — a  nonsignatory  to  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty — of  complete  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  facilities. 
Following  upon  these  laudable  initia- 
tives I  would  urge  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  move  quickly  and  coopera- 
tively to  adopt  new  legislation  setting 
forth  strict  standards  for  nuclear  ex- 
ports, not  only  for  ourselves  but  to  be 
urged  upon  other  nuclear  suppliers  as 
part  of  a  new  international  agreement. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  The  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  technology  can  be  developed  even 
when  it  cannot  be  purchased.  W^e  must 
try  nonetheless  to  conclude  an  interna- 
tional agreement  prohibiting  the  trans- 
fer of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  tech- 
nology to  countries  which  do  not  now 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  cannot 
realistically  hope  to  prevent  altogether 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  must  still  do  all  we  can  to  restrain 
and  retard  it.  A  nuclear  world — we  must 
never  permit  ourselves  to  forget — is  a 
destabilized  world,  and  if  it  is  beyond  our 
resources  to  control  this  over  time,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  then  for  plaving  for 
time,  and  in  the  time  gained  to  work  and 
hope  for  breakthroughs  to  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  awful,  common  danger  which 
threatens  mankind. 

Another  problem  confronting  the  new 
administration — as  complex  in  its  morals 
as  in  its  political  implications — is  the 
problem  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance and  arms  sales  abroad.  Two  basic 
dilemmas  are  involved :  One  is  that  some 
of  the  countries  to  which  we  sell  or  give 
arms  and  economic  assistance,  although 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  are  hostile 
to  each  other;  the  other  dilemma  is  that 
certain  of  these  countries,  although 
conducting  foreign  policies  which  are 
compatible  with  our  own.  engage  in  in- 
ternal practices  which  are  offensive  to 
our  standard  of  human  rights. 

The  nev.'  President  has  said  that  he  will 
seek  to  curb  future  arms  sales  and  that 
he  will  review  proposed  sales  personally. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  beyond  that 


the  President  and  Congress  must  coop- 
erate in  devising  means  of  resolving  the 
two  basic  dilemmas  I  have  cited.  I  assume 
that  we  will  wish  to  reconcile  as  best  we 
can.  the  conflicting  interests  involved  and 
not  go  all  out  for  one  or  the  other.  Some 
of  the  discussions  thus  far  has  been  less 
than  illuminating  for  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween genuine  but  not  wholly  compatible 
national  interests. 

Proposals  to  stop  certain  arms  sales  to 
Arab  countries,  for  example,  have  been 
based  on  an  entirely  proper  concern  for 
the  security  of  Israel,  but  have  shown  in- 
sufficient concern  for  the  security  of  the 
Arab  countries  concerned — countries 
whose  friendship  is  important  to  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  objections  to 
our  military  sales  to  Iran  have  been  made 
on  grounds  of  reported  violations  of 
human  rights  in  that  country  as  well  as 
of  extravagance  and  excessive  American 
involvement.  All  of  these  objections  may 
be  well-founded  in  one  degree  or  another, 
but  they  fail  to  take  account  of  Iran's 
genuine  security  needs  as  a  neighbor  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  of  Iran's  value 
to  the  United  States  as  an  ally — and  in- 
cidentally as  a  supplier  of  oil  to  Israel  as 
well  as  to  the  United  States. 

I  hope — and  trust — that  in  its  evalua- 
tion of  these  difficult  issues,  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  avoid  the  extremes  of 
indifference  to  human  rights  on  the  one 
side  and  sanctimonious  meddlesomeness 
on  the  other.  I  hope  too  that  it  will  avoid 
the  tendency — so  conspicuous  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  places — to 
apply  a  double  standard  as  between 
human  rights  violations  in  Communist 
and  non-Communist  countries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  initia- 
tives by  the  new  administration  in  this 
field  have  been  statements  condemning 
denials  of  fundamental  freedoms  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Helsinki  agreement.  My 
own  view  is  that  condemnations  of  the 
internal  practices  of  other  countries 
should  be  expressed  with  restraint  and 
only  under  unusual  circumstances,  but 
when  protests  are  lodged,  it  should  be  in 
an  evenhanded  way  as  between  allies 
and  adversaries.  I  would  not  have  us 
pontificate  against  Communist  totali- 
tarianism while  exonerating  the  prac- 
tices of  non-Communist  dictatorships. 
But  neither  would  I  have  us  condemning 
the  unquestioned  deprivations  of  free- 
dom in  Korea,  Brazil,  or  Chile  without 
taking  note  of  the  more  thoroughgoing 
totalitarianism  of  most  Communist 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reported 
draconian  cruelties  of  the  new  regimes 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

On  the  whole  it  is  usually  unwise — 
and  even  more  usually  ineffective — to 
attempt  to  reform  the  domestic  practices 
of  either  allies  or  adversaries.  That  is 
surely  one  of  the  major  lessons  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Committed  as  we  are  to 
freedom  in  the  world,  we  cannot  extend 
our  aid  or  sell  our  arms  in  wholesale 
disregard  of  the  way  governments  treat 
their  own  people,  but  the  primary  con- 
sideration must  remain  security  of  the 
United  States,  its  allies,  and  its  friends, 
and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

I  would  also  urge  the  new  administra- 
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been  brought  to  an  enforced  end;  Syria 
and  Egypt  have  ended — or  at  least  sus- 
pended— their  quarrel;  the  PLO  has  been 
reduced  militarily  and  brought  to  a  new 
degree  of  realism  about  Israel  and  its  own 
aspirations;  and  Saudi  Arabia,  under 
moderate  but  newly  assertive  leadership, 
has  emerged  as  the  effective  arbiter  of 
the  Arab  world. 

Under  these  new  circumstances  the 
Arabs  seem  genuinely  ready  to  negotiate 
a  peace  settlement  assuring  Israel's  sur- 
vival in  return  for  restoration  of  the 
territories  occupied  in  1967.  The  time  for 
peace  negotiations  is  as  propitious  as  it 
has  ever  been — or  is  likely  to  be.  If  there 
is  no  progress  in  the  fairly  near  future, 
it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  current 
unity  of  the  Arabs  will  crack,  positions 
will  harden,  and  the  Arabs  will  fall  once 
again  into  competitive  animosity  against 
Israel. 

On  the  Israeli  side  the  picture  is  less 
certain.  Until  a  new  government  is 
chosen  in  the  election  scheduled  for  May, 
the  Israelis  cannot  be  expected  to  enter 
serious,  difficult  peace  negotiations  in  a 
renewed  Geneva  conference.  The  United 
States  cannot  of  course  intervene  in  the 
processes  of  Israeli  democracy,  but  we 
can — and  in  my  judgment  should — make 
known  our  strong  hope  that  the  new  Is- 
raeli Government,  whatever  its  comoosi- 
tion,  will  take  a  positive,  conciliatory  and 
innovative  attitude  toward  peace  negoti- 
ations with  the  Arabs.  One  hopes  that 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  has  pressed 
this  point  during  his  trip  to  the  Middle 
East. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  set  forth 
a  detailed  American  blueprint  for  a 
Middle  E?st  settlement.  I  would  think  it 
highly  appropriate,  however,  for  the 
President  to  make  a  public  statement  on 
an  early  occasion  expressing  our  basic 
interests  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  perhaps  also  suggesting  some  basic 
principles  of  an  equitable  settlement. 
These  basic  principles — which  now  seem 
to  represent  a  consensus  among  in- 
formed, moderate  observers  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  problem— might  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First,  the  Arab  States  and  pIso  the 
PLO  must  recognize  without  qualification 
the  legitimacy  and  permanence  of  Is- 
rael as  a  sovereign  state  with  the  right  to 
live  in  peace  and  security  within  recog- 
nized borders. 

Second.  Israel  must  withdraw,  within 
a  st^ecified  period  of  time,  to  her  borders 
of  1967,  with  only  such  modifications  as 
may  be  agreed  uoon. 

Third,  the  Palestinian  people  must  be 
accorded  the  right  of  self-determination, 
either  in  the  form  of  confederation  with 
Jordan  or  a  separate  West  Bank -Gaza 
State,  according  to  their  own  free  choice. 
Fourth,  the  Arab  States — including 
the  new  Palestinian  State  or  entity — 
must  aeree  to  end  all  hostile  actions  or 
propaganda  against  Israel  and  also  agree 
to  a  fixed  timetable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  political  and  economic 
relations  with  Lsrael. 

Finally,  the  entire  settlement  should 
be  supported  by  solid  international  guar- 
antees— including  arrangements  for  de- 
militarized zones,  limitations  on  arma- 
ments, commitments  by  the  United  Na- 


tions Security  Council  to  uphold  and  if 
necessary  defend  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  if  desired,  an  explicit  Ameri- 
can guarantee  of  Israel's  survival  and 
security. 

Although  war  does  not  now  seem  im- 
minent in  the  Middle  East,  it  could  very 
well  become  so  if  the  present  opportunity 
is  allowed  to  pass.  It  would  be  worse  than 
futile  for  the  United  States  or  other 
outsiders  to  try  to  impose  a  settlement, 
but  as  the  Brookings  Study  Group  on  the 
Middle  East  advised  last  year,  the  inter- 
national community  can  usefully  offer 
"initiative,  impetus  and  inducement"  for 
peace. 

Although  the  Middle  East  problem 
ranks  first  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  interest,  southern  Africa  is  cur- 
rently the  area  of  most  immediate  dan- 
ger. In  the  wake  of  the  conflict  in  An- 
gola and  the  Soviet-Cuban  intervention 
there,  the  United  States  embarked  upon 
a  more  assertive — if  not  theoretically 
new — policy  of  advancing  both  majority 
rule  and  minority  rights  In  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia.  Our  policy,  as  outlined  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  in  a  landmark 
speech  at  Lusaka.  Zambia,  on  April  27, 
1976,  is  designed  to  aline  the  United 
States  with  indigenous  African  aspira- 
tions, and  by  so  doing  to  resist  and  if 
possible  thwart  Soviet  exploitation  of 
black  liberation  movements. 

Namibia — or  Southwest  Africa  as  It 
was  known  until  recently — has  a  special 
status  as  a  ward  of  the  international 
community.  It  came  under  South  African 
rule  as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate 
after  World  War  I  but  South  Africa  re- 
fused to  allow  it  to  be  converted  into  a 
United  Nations  trusteeship  after  World 
War  II,  and  the  South  Africans  then 
introduced  their  system  of  racial  apart- 
heid into  the  territory.  In  1966  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
voked South  Africa's  mandate  over 
Namibia,  and  in  1971,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  United  States,  the  World 
Court  declared  South  African  rule  of 
Namibia  illegal.  Negotiations  for  Nami- 
bia n  independence  between  the  South 
African  Government  and  representatives 
of  some  but  not  all  of  the  Namlbian 
tribes  and  communities  are  currently 
stalemated,  and  it  seems  likely  that  im- 
petus and  inducement  from  abroad  will 
be  required  to  get  them  moving  again. 
The  official  American  position,  as  out- 
lined by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in 
his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  September  30.  1976.  is 
that  a  U.N. -sponsored  conference  should 
be  convened  to  achieve  Independence 
for  Namibia  "within  a  fixed,  short  time 
limit." 

I  urge  the  Carter  administration  to 
proceed  with  this  policy,  taking  care  to 
remember,  however,  that  our  purpose  is 
to  advance  both  majority  rule  and 
minority  rights,  and  to  do  so  bv  peace- 
ful and  lawful  means.  The  Namlbian  peo- 
ple leave  a  powerful  claim  to  independ- 
ence as  legal  wards  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  claim  is  not  advanced  but  under- 
mined when  United  Nations  members 
advocate  the  use  of  force  to  achieve  Nam- 
lbian independence.  In  an  act  of  singular 
irresponsibility — a  "political  atrocity"  in 
the  Washington  Post's  view — the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  at  its  recent  session 
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adopted  overwhelmingly — by  107  to  6 — 
a  resolution  endorsing  "armed  struggle" 
to  end  Couth  African  rule  in  Namibia. 
Actions  of  this  kind  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Namlbian  independ- 
ence; their  real  effect  i."  to  weaken  and 
discredit  the  United  Nations,  whose 
Charter — as  every  one  of  the  107  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  the  Namlbian  resolu- 
tion ought  to  know — states  that — 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  international  peace  and  security, 
and  Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

The  more  dangerous  situation  for  the 
Immediate  future  is  in  Rhodesia.  The 
Geneva  talks  between  the  white  Rho- 
desian  Government  and  the  black  leaders 
have  broken  down,  perhaps  irretriev- 
ably— due  partly  to  Intransigence  on  the 
part  of  the  Ian  Smith  government,  partly 
to  rivalries  among  the  black  factions, 
and  partly  to  Britain's  lack  of  leverage 
as  mediator.  Unless  new  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives are  taken  soon,  the  prospect  is 
for  continuing,  probably  accelerating, 
guerrilla  warfare,  with  the  Soviet 
Union — and  perhaps  Cuba — supporting 
and  encouraging  the  militant  euerrillas. 

However  unwelcome,  the  diplomatic 
burden  now  shifts  again  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  simple  reason — as  noted 
by  Ivor  Richard,  the  disillusioned  Brit- 
ish mediator — that  the  United  States 
has  more  "clout."  The  basic  plan  to 
which  Secretary  Kissinger  last  year 
gained  the  acquiescence  of  the  Rhodesian 
authorities — calling  for  an  interim  mul- 
tiracial administration  to  be  followed  by 
majority  rule  within  2  years — remains  a 
sound  objective.  It  is  now  up  to  President 
Carter  to  take  new  initiatives  to  advance 
that  policy,  and  as  noted,  he  does  not 
have  much  time.  I  would  suggest  that  at 
the  outset  President  Carter  reiterate  the 
American  commitment  to  both  majority 
rule  at  a  fixed  date  and  minority  rights — 
the  latter  to  be  guaranteed  by  some- 
thing more  solid  than  vague  or  general 
assurances. 

Perhaps  a  renewed  conference  on  Rho- 
desia might  devise — or  at  least  suggest — 
a  plan  for  black -white  economic  cooper- 
ation and  protection  of  property  rights, 
as  well  as  for  equal  political  rights  for 
all  individuals  regardless  of  race.  In  the 
immediate  future  it  might  also  be  advis- 
able— as  recommended  by  a  recent  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  staff  rerort — 
for  the  United  States  to  send  a  special, 
temporary  mission  to  Rhodesia — not  as 
a  mark  of  recognition  of  the  present  re- 
gime, and  surely  not  of  approval,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  In  communication 
with  the  Rhodesian  authorities  and  also 
with  black  nationalist  officials,  taking 
any  opportunities  that  may  arise  to  en- 
courage moderation  on  both  sides. 

In  my  foreign  policy  speech  of  a  year 
ago  I  expressed  deep  concern  with 
Soviet-Cuban  involvement  in  Angola, 
noting  the  violation  of  international  law 
and  the  dangerous  precedent  set  by  this 
unchallenged  and  successful  military  in- 
tervention In  the  civil  war  of  a  newly  in- 
dependent African  country.  I  herewith 
reiterate  that  concern.  There  are  still 
some  12.000  to  16.000  Cuban  soldiers  in 
Angola,  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  are  reported  to  be  providing  the 


Neto  government — which  they  helped  to 
put  in  power — with  crucial  assistance  in 
trying  to  overcome  continuing  guerrilla 
resistance.  Although  some  Cuban  forces 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Angola,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  as  long  as  Cuban  forces 
remain  on  the  African  continent,  they 
will  remain  a  potentially  disruptive  fac- 
tor in  the  unresolved  issue  of  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia. 

Here  again  we  encounter  a  most  puz- 
zling double  standard  as  between  oiu* 
own  actions  and  those  of  other  countries. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  critics  here  at 
home  set  up  a  hue  and  cry  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  asked  for  funds  to  assist  the 
pro-Western  factions  in  Angola,  while 
only  the  feeblest  protests  were  lodged 
against  the  far  longer — and  decisive — 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  Surely  it  would  be  a  misreading  of 
the  "lesson  of  Vietnam"  to  conclude  that 
it  is  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene but  not  necessarily  wrong  for 
others.  In  any  event,  as  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration shapes  its  African  policy, 
it  would  do  well  to  address  itself  not  only 
to  the  challenges  of  Namibia  and  Rho- 
desia but  also  to  the  broader  questions  of 
intervention  and  nonintervention,  of  the 
precedents  set  thereby,  and  of  the  sanc- 
tity— or  lack  of  it — of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  pass  more  quickly  today  over  two 
other  regions  of  the  world — Asia  and 
Latin  America — not  because  these  re- 
gions are  less  important  to  the  United 
States,  but  because  I  believe  our  policy 
on  the  whole  to  be  on  the  right  track  In 
these  areas  and  I,  therefore,  have  no 
major  new  suggestions  to  urge  upon  the 
new  administration. 

There  are  times  and  places  where  the 
most  useful  thing  you  can  do  is  to  do 
little  or  nothing.  That  would  seem  to 
apply  at  the  moment  to  our  Far  Eastern 
policy,  where  unresolved  problems  re- 
main with  regard  to  China  and  Taiwan, 
Vietnam  and  Korea. 

I  would  not  think  there  is  anything 
we  ought  to  do,  for  the  time  being,  to 
alter  our  relations  with  Taiwan.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  maintains 
that  it  cannot  establish  normal  relations 
with  the  United  States  u'aless  we  sever 
our  security  treatv  with  Taiwan.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary  at  this  time.  The  Taiwanese 
economy  Is  flourishing,  and  the  Chinese 
and  native  Taiwanese  seem  to  be  living 
together  on  the  island  In  reasonable,  if 
less  than  perfect,  harmony.  There  Is  no 
indication,  moreover,  of  any  popular  de- 
sire for  reunion  with  China.  As  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  our  relations  are  in 
fact  close  enough  to  normal  to  accom- 
modate both  their  and  our  national  in- 
terests. I  would  think  that  we  can  both 
live  comfortably  enough  for  a  while 
longer  with  liaison  offices  In  each  other's 
capitals,  which  in  fact  are  embassies  in 
all  but  name. 

As  to  Vietnam,  something  of  a  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  last  fall  when  the  United 
States  vetoed  the  admission  of  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations  becau.se  of  unan- 
swered questions  over  American  MIA's — 
soldiers  and  airmen  still  missing  and  un- 
accounted for.  Although  it  is  generally 
desirable  for  United  Nations  member- 
ship to  be  universal,  and  although  it 


might  also  be  more  rewarding  to  deal 
with  the  MIA's  as  a  bilateral  issue.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  our  veto  of  last  No- 
vember was  a  matter  of  supreme  conse- 
quence. Sooner  or  later — probably  this 
year — Vietnam  will  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  eventually  we  will 
wish  to  establish  normal  relations  with 
the  new  Vietnam.  The  latter.  I  daresay, 
will  require  extensive  negotiations,  but 
these  should  become  easier  as  the  pas- 
sage of  time  allows  the  lingering  animos- 
ities of  the  long  war  to  begin  to  abate. 

Tliere  have  been  mounting  pressures 
in  recent  years  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Forces  from  Korea,  where  we  still 
maintain  40,000  troops.  It  is  now  almost 
24  years  since  the  Korean  war  ended,  and 
it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  consider  anew  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  continuing  to  honor  our 
security  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  That  commitment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  still  justified  and  important,  not 
only  to  assure  the  Republic  of  Korea 
against  attack  from  the  North,  but  also 
in  the  broader  strategic  context  of  our 
relations  with  Japan  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  It  might  well  be  ad- 
visable, however,  to  redeploy  our  ground 
troops  in  Korea  some  distance  back  from 
the  demilitarized  zone  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  danger  of  immediate,  automatic 
American  involvement  in  any  border  in- 
cidents. We  might  also  examine  the  im- 
plications of  a  gradual,  phased  with- 
drawal of  our  forces,  taking  into  account 
at  every  stage  any  possible  threat  to 
South  Korea's  security  and  also  the  at- 
titude of  Japan.  I  would  urge  indeed 
that  any  changes  in  the  American  stance 
in  Korea  be  undertaken  only  after  full 
advance  consultation  with  Japan. 

Turning  briefly  to  our  own  hemisphere, 
we  are  confronted  this  year  with  prob- 
lems involving  the  Panama  Canal  and 
also  Cuba. 

There  is  reason  to  believe— and  hope — 
that  after  12  years  of  unsuccessful  effort 
we  will  reach  agreement  this  year  on  a 
new  treaty  governing  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  1903  treaty,  which  yielded  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  United  States  "in  perpetuity" 
with  authority  to  act  "as  if  it  were  sov- 
ereign," has  long  been  considered  intol- 
erable by  the  Panamanians,  and  in  1965 
President  Johnson  committed  the  United 
States  in  principle  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  old  treaty  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  one.  As  negotiations  are  renewed  in 
February  1977  two  central  objectives 
must  be  kept  in  mind:  The  need  of  an 
arrangement  treating  the  Republic  of 
Panama  as  a  jurldicial  equal  and  solid 
guarantees  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal  will  be  maintained.  Whatever  spe- 
cific arrangements  are  devised  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
American  bases  and  installations,  our 
negotiators  may  be  expected  to  keep  in 
mind  the  negotiating  guidelines  enacted 
by  the  94th  Congress,  which  stated 
that— 

Any  new  Panama  Canal  treaty  or  agree- 
ment .  .  .  must  protect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  In 
the  operation,  maintenance,  property,  and 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Also  on  our  hemispheric  agenda  for 
1977  Is  the  question  of  relations  with 
Cuba.    In    tlie   wake   of   our   policy   of 
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of  performing  limited  but  useful  peace- 
keeping functions.  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  have  played  significant 
roles  in  policing  cease-fires  in  Cyprus,  in 
the  Congo  in  1964,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  Middle  East.  Looking  to  the 
future  it  is  almost  certain  that  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  forces  would  be  re- 
quired to  implement  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the 
United  Nations  would  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  new  regimes  in  southern 
Africa.  Looking  even  farther  ahead,  we 
may  also  find  it  useful  and  feasible  some 
day  to  begin  to  implement  the  full- 
fledged  peace  enforcement  powers  of  the 
Security  Council  which  are  spelled  out  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  also  plays  a  con- 
structive role  with  respect  to  certain  so- 
cial and  economic  Issues,  notably  the  so- 
called  North-South  dialog  on  economic 
issues  and  the  world  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  CIEC,  has  been 
working  fitfu'ly — but  on  the  whole  con- 
structively— in  Paris  on  such  issues  as 
the  staggering  increase  in  international 
indebtedness — eppecially  of  the  poorer 
countries — which  is  due  largely  to  the 
multifold  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  im- 
ports. 

When  the  CIEC  Conference  resumes  in 
April,  I  would  like  ta  see  the  United 
States  address  itself  in  a  generous  but 
responsible  spirit  to  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  for  debt  relief,  financ- 
ing of  energy  imports,  and  commodity 
price  stabilization.  For  these  purposes  we 
must  press  enerpetically  for  a  common 
strategy  with  the  developed  industrial 
countries  and  also  the  major  oil-export- 
ing countries — only  a  few  of  whom  so  far 
have  acknowledged  their  extraordinary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  world  fi- 
nancial stability  and  heading  off  the  real 
danger  of  a  global  Great  Depression. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  United 
States,  acting  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations,  take  a  strong  new 
initiative  this  year  to  encourage  popu- 
lation control  programs.  If  the  over- 
straining of  the  international  financial 
system  is  the  greatest  short-term  threat 
to  the  world  economy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  uncontrolled  population 
growth  is  the  greatest  long-term  threat. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  First  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  of  the 
1960's  the  developing  countries  taken  to- 
gether actually  achieved  their  goal  of 
raising  annual  growth  rates  to  5  per- 
cent, but  the  gain  in  per  capita  terms 
was  more  than  wiped  out  by  population 
growth,  so  that  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  countries  actually  grew  wider 
during  the  1960's. 

The  United  Nations  sponsored  a  World 
Population  Conference  at  Bucharest  in 
1974,  but  little  came  of  it  except  pious 
pleas  and  xmrealistic  attempts  to  shift 
the  blame  for  economic  ills  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  third  world  countries  to  con- 
trol population  growth  to  the  economic 
policies  of  the  developed  countries. 
Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  these 
arguments — and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much — it  is  obvious  to  any  rational  ob- 


server that  no  amount  of  aid  is  going  to 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  from  the  third 
world  unless  effective  measures  are  tak- 
en to  curb  population  growth. 

Accordingly.  I  would  urge  the  Carter 
administration,  acting  both  bilaterally 
and  through  international  organizations, 
to  establish  a  direct  correlation  between 
economic  assistance  and  effective  popu- 
lation control  programs.  This  may  seem 
severe,  but  our  resources  are  limited  and 
priorities  must  be  established.  It  seems 
to  me  infinitely  more  humane  to  direct 
our  aid  where  it  will  really  help  people 
rather  than  to  places  where  it  will  be 
quickly  buried  in  the  avalanche  of  un- 
controlled  population   g;'owth. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  work 
through,  and  try  to  strengthen,  an  or- 
ganization so  faulty  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  answer  is  far  less  in  the  world 
organization's  perforaiance  than  in  its 
still  bright  promise  for  the  future.  The 
Charter  of  1945  remains  the  only  real 
hope  we  have  for  a  system  of  world 
peace  under  world  law  in  the  nuclear 
age,  and  the  evolving  United  Nations  sys- 
tem probably  represents  our  best  hope 
for  a  world  in  which  social  and  economic 
justice  can  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all  peoples.  For  these  reasons  I  hope 
that  the  new  administration  will  treat 
the  United  Nations  whenever  feasible  as 
its  preferred  forum  of  diplomacy  and 
also  of  our  foreign  economic  policy.  A 
renewal  of  American  commitment  is  re- 
quired— not  to  the  United  Nations  as 
it  is  but  to  what  It  is  capable  of  be- 
coming. 

(This     concludes     additional     state- 
ments submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  have  until  5 
p.m.  today  to  file  the  report  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner  to  be 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL  2   P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULING  SENATE  SESSIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  deliberately  have  been  arranging  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  in  the  afternoon 
rather  than  before  noon  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  often  as  possible,  at  1  o'clock 
or  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
give  committees  ample  opportunities  to 
meet  without  interruptions.  We  also 
have  avoided  coming  In  on  days  when  it 
was  possible  to  do  so. 

I  merely  take  tlie  floor  at  this  time 
to  express  the  hope  that  committees  will 
meet  and  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
to  conduct  their  business  without  inter- 
ruptions; because  as  time  goes  on  and 
we  get  deeper  into  the  session,  the  Sen- 
ate will  hive  to  meet  earlier,  and  we  will 
have  to  meet  more  often. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  joins  me  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  our  committees  can  get  as 
much  work  done  as  possible  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year;  because  when  the  fall 
comes,  I  think  we  will  all  be  happy  that 
we  did  as  much  work  as  we  could  get 
done  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

I  hope  for  an  October  adjournment 
this  year,  as  we  had  last  year,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  have  an  October  adjourn- 
ment. It  will  take  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  body,  it  will  take  the  cooperation  of 
the  administration,  it  will  take  the  co- 
operation of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  it  will  require  working 
hard  during  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

I  just  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues,  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  here  on  the  floor,  from  day  to  day, 
to  accommodate  committees,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  long  run  it  will  inure  to  the 
beneflt  of  Senators  and  to  the  beneflt 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend tlie  majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks, and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  and 
entirely  support  his  statements. 

The  majority  leader  should  be  com- 
mended— and  I  commend  him — for  the 
appropriate  and  efficient  allocation  of 
the  Senate's  time  in  the  weeks  we  have 
been  in  session. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senate  has  quickly 
dealt  with  all  matters  which  have  been 
presented  to  it  and  that  the  calendar  is 
virtually  without  any  business  yet  to  be 
transacted.  I  think  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future  efficient  operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  delighted  that  it  has  de- 
veloped this  way. 

Now  that  the  committees  are  getting 
underway,  and  now  that  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  standing 
and  other  committees  are  established 
and  the  agenda  for  the  year  are  being  set, 
I  believe  that  this  extra  time  in  the 
mornings  and  early  afternoons  can  be 


very  useful  and  can  advance  still  further 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  join  the  majority  leader  in  the 
hope  that  committees  avail  themselves 
well  of  that  time  and  that  we  will  take 
care  of  calendar  business  promptly.  I 
pledge  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  dispatch  the 
business  of  this  body  and  to  adjourn  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  His  co- 
operation has  been  excellent,  and  it  is 
much  appreciated. 

I  believe  that,  p-  the  days  come  and 
go,  if  committees  can  get  into  their  work 
expeditiously,  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
floor  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
in  the  end  the  public  will  be  served. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  INSERTION  OF 
CERTAIN  RECORD  MATERIAL  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  insert 
statements,  resolutions,  bills,  petitions, 
and  memorials  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SCHMITT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order  on 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Schmitt,  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so   ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  Friday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 : 41 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
February  25,  1977,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24,  1977: 

Depahtment  of  the  Interior 

James  Alfred  Joseph,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Dale 
Kent  Prlzzell,  resigned. 


Leo  M.  Krulltz.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  vice  H. 
Gregory  Austin,   resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Frank  Alan  Well,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Leon- 
ard S.  Matthews,  resigned. 

Department  of  Labor 
Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Michael  H.  Moskow, 
resigned. 

Donald  Ellsburg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  John  C. 
Re.ad,  resigned. 

Ernest  Gideon  Green,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  William 
H.  Kolberg,  resigned. 

Carln  Ann  Clauss,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Wil- 
liam Jeffrey  Kilberg,  resigned. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Hale  Champion,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  vice  Marjorle  Ward  Lynch,  resigned. 

Thomas  D  Morris,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (new 
position). 

Mary  Berry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Vir- 
ginia Y.  Trotter,  resigned. 

Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Stanley 
B.   Thomas,   resigned. 

Action  Acenct 

Mary  Elizabeth  King,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  vice  John  L.  Oanley,  re- 
signed. 

Council  on  Environmental  Qualitt 

Charles  Hugh  Warren,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  vice  Russell  W.  Peterson,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  24,  1977: 
Central  Intelligence 

Adm.  Stansfield  Turner,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  to  have 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Department  of  State 
Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

AMBASSADOR    AT   LARGE    AND    U.S.    REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   FOR    THE    Law    of    THE    SEA    CONFERENCE 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Ambassador  at  Large  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and 
Chief  of  Delegation. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  THE  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
David  G.  Brlggs,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  Class  1,  and  ending  Jane 
Daniel  Wilson,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Officer  of  Class  7,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1977. 
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The  House  met  at  11  otlock 
The  Reverend  Mihkel  Soo'  Ik 
Evangelical  Lutheran   Chu/ch 
Mich.,  offered  the  foUowine 


'  ou. 


Pfesence. 


ights 


Let  us  pray: 

/  lift  my  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  my 
help  comes. — Psalms  121 :  1 

We  lift  our  eyes  toward 
and  humbly  beseech  Your 
us  spirit  of  fairness,  sensitlvi^ 
and  deep  respect  for  rights 

We  bring  before  You  thos« 
prived  of  their  sovereign  r 
logical  schemes  and  physica 
day  we  remember  the  three 
tries:    Estonia,   Latvia,   and 
especially  Estonia,  my  fom^er 
home.  Give  them  courage, 
and  hope. 

Mercifully   look   upon   this 
Vice  President,  and  the  _. 
our  country.  Guide  decisions 
ate  and  this  worthy  assembly 
effort  that  we  may  be  united 
responsible  people  in  defens  ! 
and  rights  of  humans  everywl  lere 

In  the  name  of  suffering  jjesus.  Amen. 


O  Lord, 

Give 

for  justice, 

of  people. 

nations  de- 

by  ideo- 

power.  To- 

Baltlc  coun- 

Lithuanla ; 

beautiful 

f^erseverence, 

President. 
Government  of 
in  the  Sen- 
Bless  every 
as  free  and 
of  dignity 


THE   JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chaii 


ined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedings  and  announces  to  tl^e 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joi|mal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  ThE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE— SUB  PEN  A  IN 
THE  MATTER  OF  ED^VARD  A. 
GARMATZ 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the  following  communication 
Clerk  of  the  House  of 


Washinc-tos 


RepeientatU^e.<i, 

Febn^ry  2.   1977, 

subpoena 

accompahylng   order 

Cfurt  for  the 


a]  tpear 


o: 
are 


Februat  y 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The     Speaker,     House     of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.   Speaker:    On 
I    was   served    with    the   attached 
duces    tecum    and    the 
of  the  United  States  District 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  subpoena  directs  me  to 
the  Grand  Jury  on  February  15, 
bring  with  me  the  documents  na^ied 
and   the   accompanying   order 
declares  that  such  documents 
material,  and  relevant  to  a  . 
Investigation  regarding  poes'lble 
Title    18.    United    States   Code, 
Previous  to  that  date,  an 
within  which  to  comply  with 
was    agreed    to    by    represent. 
United  States  Attorneys  office 
confirming  such  extension  is 

In   response   to   the   subpoena 
the   atUched   letter   and 
transmitted   to   the   United 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Accordingly.  I  am  hereby 
you   the  subpoena  and  a 
of  the  court,  together  with  my 
said  subpoena  and  the  certlficatjon 


pendlns: 


extenj  ion 


tl  e 
representati  ves 


certlfli  :ation 
Stat  >s 
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a.m. 
.  Estonian 
Detroit, 
prayer : 


and  the  matter  is  presented  to  the  House  for 
such  action  as  It  deems  appropriate. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

EoMrrND  L.  Henshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


has  exam- 
day's  pro- 
House  his 


the  House 
from  the 


THE  GOALS  OF  THE  95TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  new  Member  of  this  Congress  and 
this  House,  I  have  been  very  concerned 
that  sometimes  our  good  Intentions  are 
not  manifest  in  the  actions  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  hear  talk  about  the  taxpayer's  taking 
it  on  the  chin;  I  hear  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  average  workingman  and 
woman  is  paying  more  and  more  in  taxes. 
The  value  of  their  dollar  Is  shrinking, 
and  yet  we  do  nothing  about  it. 

We  have  a  goal  of  attempting  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1980,  so  the  admin- 
istration says,  but  the  plans  that  we 
establish  to  achieve  that  goal  are  very 
inconsistent  with  the  objective. 

Our  Government  must  do  many  things 
for  many  people,  and  properly  so — pro- 
vide for  our  national  defense,  help  to 
improve  housing,  help  to  achieve  quality 
education,  just  to  name  a  few. 

However,  if  we  destroy  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  will  ultimately  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide services  as  a  government,  for  the 
public  sector  is  dependent  on  what  the 
private  sector  provides. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  preserve  and  strengthen  the  private 
sector  by  strengthening  productivity,  In- 
dividual initiative  and  Incentive.  Then 
we  will  be  able  to  deliver  as  a  govern- 
ment those  vital  services  so  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  all  people. 


Repr«  sentatives : 


DC. 
23,  1977. 


before 

1977  and  to 

therein, 

the   court 

necessary, 

criminal 

'  iolatlons  of 

1  lection   201. 

of  time 

subpoena 

of    the 

ind  a  letter 


fort;  icoming. 


and   order. 

were 

Attorney 


trar  smltting  to 

ccompa  lying  order 

response  to 

thereto 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11.  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  304  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  304 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11)  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 


recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  rule  XVI,  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  e.xcept 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  304 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11,  the  Iiocal  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  amend- 
ments. This  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
House  Resolution  304  further  provides 
that  the  committee  substitute  be  in  order 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

House  Resolution  304  waives  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
to  permit  consideration  of  this  bill.  Sec- 
tion 402(a)  prohibits  the  consideration 
of  bills  providing  new  budget  authority 
not  reported  by  May  15  of  the  preceding 
year.  Since  H.R.  11  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  it  violates  the  Budget  Act. 
However,  the  Budget  Committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  waiver.  The  bill  provides 
economic  stimulus  initiatives  contem- 
plated in  the  third  budget  resolution 
which  passed  the  House  yesterday. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  substitute  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI,  which  requires  all  amendments  to 
be  germane.  This  waiver  is  necessary 
because  section  5  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute is  not  germane  to  the  original 
bill. 

H.R.  11  authorizes  an  additional  $4 
billion  to  the  $2  billion  previously  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1977  In  direct  Federal 
grants  for  local  public  works  projects. 
This  bill  is  expected  to  generate  600,000 
new  jobs  largely  In  the  construction  and 
related  Industries  in  areas  hit  hardest 
by  unemployment. 

H.R.  11  requires  EDA — the  Economic 
Development  Administration — to  con- 
sider an  applicant's  average  unemploy- 
ment for  the  preceding  12  months  In- 
stead of  just  the  previous  quarter  In  or- 
der to  take  into  consideration  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
The  bill  states  that  projects  approved 
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must  be  located  in  the  community  whose 
unemployment  rate  was  used  in  the  ap- 
plication for  the  project.  H.R.  11  pro- 
hibits any  project  from  being  constructed 
by  any  State  or  local  government 
through  the  use  of  its  employees. 

This  bill  makes  needed  changes  in  the 
present  law  to  Insure  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  projects  and  to  simplify 
administrative  regulations.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  our  Nation's  financially 
pressed  communities  while  creating  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  in  the  construction 
Industry.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  304  that  we  may  discuss  and 
debate  H.R.  11. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  304  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11,  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  amend- 
ments. In  order  to  expedite  the  amend- 
ing process,  the  rule  provides  that  the 
committee  substitute  will  be  in  order  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. The  rule  also  waives  section  402 
(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  waiver  is 
necessary  since  this  bill  was  not  re- 
ported in  time  to  meet  the  May  15 
deadline.  In  addition,  the  rule  provides 
a  waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI,  which  is 
the  germaneness  rule.  This  waiver  is 
provided  because  the  committee  substi- 
tute contains  material  not  germane  to 
the  original  bill. 

H.R.  11  adds  $4  billion  to  the  $2  billion 
previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1977 
in  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 
The  bill  also  makes  substantive  revisions 
in  the  law. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  support  the  maintenance 
of  a  balanced  budget  that  President 
Carter  proposed  and  supported  during 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  How 
soon  we  forget! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  94th  Congress  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  $2  billion  for  use  in 
local  public  works  projects  across  the 
Nation.  It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  this  initial  program  is  not  yet  off 
the  ground.  Congress  should  now  be  pa- 
tient enough  to  see  what  the  effect  this 
stimulus  will  have  on  our  economy  be- 
fore rushing  forward  spending  money  we 
do  not  have  and  must  borrow,  and  in- 
crease the  already  burdensome  public 
debt. 

Further,  the  urgent  administration  re- 
quest for  this  legislation  is  based  on 
"doom-saying"  about  the  economy  which 
is  hard  to  accept  when,  for  example,  a 
major  automobile  manufacturer,  always 
a  fairly  good  economic  barometer,  can 
announce  a  larger  profit  in  1976  than  it 
has  had  in  years.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
observation  is  offered  without  the  sug- 
gestion attributed  to  a  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  what  is  good  for  a  major 
automobile  firm  Is  good  for  the  Nation. 
I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  the  shaky  premise  that  an  ailing 
economy  will  be  assisted  by  a  program  of 
public  works  with  benefits  as  yet  unprov- 
en,  we  ask  ourselves  some  serious  counter 


questions  regarding  the  contribution  of 
this  bill  to  an  infiatlonary  spiral  already 
threatening  to  run  out  of  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  should  be  voted 
down  and  failing  that,  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  happen,  the  House  should  de- 
feat the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  appear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nays  5, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  27 

] 

YEAS— 384 

Abdnor 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Evans.  Colo 

Addabbo 

Burton,  Phillip  Evans,  Del. 

Akaka 

Butler 

Evans,  Ga. 

Alexander 

Byron 

Evans.  Ind. 

Allen 

Caputo 

Pary 

Ambro 

Carney 

Fascell 

Ammerman 

Carr 

Pen  wick 

Anderson, 

Cavanaugh 

Flndley 

Calif. 

Cederberg 

Pish 

Anderson,  111. 

Chappell 

Fisher 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Chlsholm 

Fithlan 

Andrews, 

Clausen, 

Hippo 

N.  Dak. 

DonH. 

Flood 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

Plorlo 

Applegate 

Cleveland 

Piowers 

Archer 

Cochran 

Flynt 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Foley 

Ashbrook 

Coleman 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Collins,  ni. 

Forsythe 

Asp  In 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fraser 

AuCoin 

Conable 

Frenzel 

BadUlo 

Conte 

Frey 

Bafalls 

Conyers 

Fuqua 

Baldus 

Corcoran 

Gaydos 

Barnard 

Cornell 

Gephardt 

Baucus 

Cornwell 

Giaimo 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cotter 

Gibbons 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cougblln 

GUman 

Bedell 

Crane 

Glnn 

Beilenson 

D'Amours 

Gllckman 

Benjamin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gold  water 

Bennett 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Gore 

BevUl 

Danlelson 

Gradison 

Biaggl 

Davis 

Grassley 

Bingham 

de  la  Garza 

Gudger 

Blanchard 

Delaney 

Guyer 

Biouin 

Dellums 

Hagedorn 

Boggs 

Derrick 

Hall 

Boland 

Derwinskl 

Hamilton 

Bon  lor 

Dickinson 

Hammer- 

Bonker 

Dicks 

Bchmidt 

Bowen 

Dlggs 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Dingell 

Hannaford 

Breaux 

Dodd 

Harkin 

Breckinridge 

Downey 

Harrington 

Brinkley 

Drinan 

Harris 

Brodhead 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Harsha 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Heckler 

Broomfleld 

Early 

Hefner 

Brown,  CaUf. 

Edgar 

Heftel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hightower 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hillls 

Buchanan 

Edwards.  Ok.a. 

Holland 

Burgener 

Eilberg 

Hollenbeck 

Burke,  CaUf. 

Emery 

Holt 

Burke,  Fla. 

English 

Holtzman 

Burke,  Mass. 

Erienborn 

Horton 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ertel 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 
Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenre'.te 

Johnson.  CaUf 

Johnson,  Co;o. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  CaUf. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 
Luken 

Lundlne 

McCioskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Mlkulski 

Mllford 

Miller.  CaUf. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 


Badham 
Baunian 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Michael 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Ottlnger 
Paneita 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattlson 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Foage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santlnl 
Sarasln 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 

NAYS— 5 

Clawson,  Del 
Kindness 


Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Ske:ton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

ViThalen 

White 

Whitehiirst 

Whitley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


McDonald 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Boiling  Hansen  Cakar 

Broyhlll  Hawkins  Pease 

Burton,  John     Howard  Pettis 

Carter  Jones,  N.C.  Rallsback 

Corman  Krueger  Reuss 

Dent  Leggett  Richmond 

Devine  McClory  Smith,  Iowa 

Dornan  Markey  Stanton 

Ec.khardt  Mathis  Symms 

Ford,  Mich.  Metcalfe  Teague 

Fountain  Michel  Warman 

Gammage  Mikva  Whltten 

Gonzalez  Mitchell,  Md.      Wiggins 

Goodllng  Neal  Young,  Alaska 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dornan. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Drinan. 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Krueger. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Markey. 
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Mr.   Jones   of   North    Carolina 
Michel. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Devlni  i 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland 
Oammage. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Leggett 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Goo^llng. 
Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Rallsbaclc. 
Fountain  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Pord  of  Michigan  with  Mr 
.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Neal. 
.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Symms. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  '  o. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa4  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR 
RULES  TO  FILE 
PORTS 


COMMIT  TEE 
PRrVILE<iED 


aik. 
hive 


ection  to 
gentleman    from 

reserving 

g  jntleman 

reports  are 


out 
Fin  J  nee 
fl 


rulj 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
mcus  consent  that  it  may 
midnight  Friday  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob, 
the    request    of    the 
California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  right  to  object,  could  the 
explain  the  request?  What 
to  be  filed? 

Mr.  SISK.  At  present,  a  rule 
granted  by  the  Committee  on 
regulation  Q.  which  is  a  bill 
Committee    on    Banking 
Urban  Affairs,  which  will  be 
sure,  sometime  later  today. 

The  committee   expects   to 
its  hearings  and  to  file  a 
ethics  bill.  House  Resolution 
cally.  as  far  as  this  Member 
are  the  two  that  we  would 
under  t*ie  unanimous-consent 

Mr.    BAUMAN.    The 
asked  for  midnight  Friday? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  that  is  correc|t 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  the  un 
of  the  gentleman  from 
we  are  going  to  be  in  session 
anyway.  I  have  no  objection  to 
ing  bill,  but  again  I  would  like 
form  in  which  the  Committee 
completes  the  action. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
confine  his  request  to  the  bank 
this  point. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
would  like  to  have  had  the 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
unanimous  consent  that  we 
midnight   tonight   to  file   the 
bill  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


oehalf  of 

unani- 

until 

)rivileged 


LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  CAPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rfcove  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  th(  State  of 
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with    Mr. 
with     Mr. 


Stanton. 


ON 

RE- 


has  been 

Rules  on 

of  the 

and 

ed,  I  am 


complete 

on  the 

87.  Basi- 

knt  ws,  those 

expfct  to  file 

request. 

gentletnan    has 


de  -standing 

Mary  and  that 

tomorrow, 

he  bank- 

x>  see  the 

on  Rules 

(Jould  just 
ng  bill  at 

course,  I 

additional ; 

I  asked 

hjave  until 

banking 

ection  to 
om  Cali- 


the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  11)  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rob)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrTTEE    OF   THE    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11,  with  Miss 
Jordan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
sciimidt)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
mys°lf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
today,  H.R.  11,  amends  and  increases 
the  authorization  for  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  an  extension  of  the  local 
public  works  program  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional economic  recovery.  There  are  still 
some  8  million  Americans  unemployed 
today,  and  unemployment  rates  in  the 
construction  and  material  trades  indus- 
tries are  still  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  general  economy.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  recognized  the  need  for 
a  continuation  of  this  program  as  part  of 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery  package 
and  has  requested  the  full  authorization 
of  $4  billion  in  the  revised  budget  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  received  this 
week. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  success  of  the 
1976  local  public  works — ^LPW — pro- 
gram clearly  attests  to  the  need  and 
support  for  additional  funds  for  pubhc 
works  job  creation.  The  response  to  the 
original  $2  billion  appropriated  last  year 
was  absolutely  overwhelming;  within  a 
6 -week  period  over  25,000  applications 
were  received  by  the  EDA  totaling  nearly 
$24  billion  of  requested  funds.  The  size 
of  this  response  has  clearly  confirmed  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  enormous  backlog  of 
useful  public  facility  projects  throughout 
the  country  that  can  be  moved  forward 
immediately  if  the  necessary  funding  is 
available.  It  is  also  clear  that  any  pro- 
gram which  has  $2  billion  to  distribute 
and  applicants  seeking  $24  billion  is 
bound  to  cause  disappointment.  ITie  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  re- 
ceived 12  times  the  nimiber  of  applica- 
tions which  could  be  accommodated.  To- 
day, the  EDA  has  on  hand  $20  billion  in 
applications  representing  some  20,000 
projects  which  could  be  approved  and 
funded  immediately.  In  swidition,  there 
are  another  4,000  applications  for  over 
$4  billion  which  need  some  changes  but 
could  be  ready  for  approval  within  a  few 
weeks.  Prompt  enactment  of  this  exten- 
sion bill  will  enable  the  EDA  to  imme- 
diately release  the  additional  funds  for 


these  applications  already  on  file,  and  put 
our  people  back  to  work. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  we  have  proven  without  a  doubt 
that  public  works  projects  can  be  expe- 
dited with  a  minimum  of  redtape  and 
that  we  can  put  our  people  back  to  work 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
We  have  a  delivery  system  in  place  at  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
that  works.  The  projects  that  were 
funded  under  the  first  $2  billion  were 
badly  needed  local  public  facilities — hos- 
pitals, schools,  water  and  sewer  lines,  re- 
pairs on  streets,  roads  and  bridges,  con- 
struction of  recreational  buildings,  court- 
houses and  other  municipal  buildings — 
these  are  all  worthwhile  projects  that 
were  funded  under  the  1976  local  public 
works  program.  They  were  not  make- 
work  projects  but  projects  that  offered 
meaningful  work  to  the  unemployed  and 
a  lasting  improvement  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  our  Nation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  also  em- 
phasize that  the  reason  this  program  has 
worked  so  well — the  reason  that  we  were 
able  to  move  so  quickly  to  implement  this 
program — is  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  very  care- 
fully designed  this  program  so  that  it 
could  be  implemented  as  efHciently  and 
expeditiously  as  possible,  avoiding  the 
long  lag  time  sometimes  associated  with 
public  works  construction.  We  designed 
this  program  to  have  an  immediate  anti- 
recessionary impact  on  the  economy. 
Public  works  projects  obviously  have  a 
long  term  impact  in  the  benefits  they 
provide  to  a  community  in  the  repair  or 
construction  of  needed  public  facility. 
But  not  all  public  works  programs  are 
designed  to  have  an  immediate  impact 
on  job  creation  now.  Under  the  1976  LPW 
program  applications  were  processed  in 
60  days  and  we  required  that  on-site 
labor  must  begin  within  90  days  after  the 
project  application  was  approved.  In  ad- 
dition, we  required  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  publish  its 
rules  and  regulations  within  30  days. 
These  are  very  significant  time  factors 
that  are  unique  to  this  bill. 

The  job  impact  of  this  first  local  pub- 
lic works  program  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. According  to  the  estimates  of 
EDA  of  the  2,000  projects  that  are  cur- 
rently being  funded,  a  total  of  nearly 
300,000  jobs  will  be  created — over  141,000 
direct  onsite  construction  jobs  and  an 
equal  number  of  offsite  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction materials  and  supply  indus- 
tries. Based  on  these  recent  statistics,  we 
can  expect  at  least  600,000  jobs  to  be 
created  with  the  $4  billion  authorization 
under  H.R.  11. 

Madam  Chairman  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  held 
6  days  of  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
LPW  program  receiving  testimony  from 
more  than  100  witnesses.  Members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  labor.  State, 
county,  and  municipal  government  of- 
ficials, environmentalists,  Indian  groups, 
and  numerous  public  interest  organiza- 
tions testified  to  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram and  for  increased  Federal  funding. 
Our  hearings  also  clearly  showed  that  a 
number  of  changes  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  1976  act  if  Federal  funds 
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were  going  to  be  targeted  to  the  areas 
of  highest  unemploymest. 

The  bill  before  you  today,  H.R.  11, 
contains  several  amendments  to  the  1976 
Local  Public  Works  Act  which  address 
many  of  the  problems  that  were  raised 
during  our  hearings.  These  amendments 
will- 
First,  insure  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  projects; 

Second,  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  making  the  rules  and 
regulations  more  easily  understood ; 

Third,  insure  that  whenever  possible, 
local  officials  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  identify  and  have  funded  those  proj- 
ects which  reflect  their  priorities  and 
needs;  and 

Fourth,  eliminate  the  gerrymandering 
of  project  areas  so  that  program  invest- 
ments will  be  oriented  more  toward  the 
areas  of  greatest  distress. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  amend- 
ments we  have  made  to  the  LPW  pro- 
gram, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  through  its  Sub- 
committees on  Economic  Development 
and  Investigations  and  Review  will  hold 
oversight  hearings  as  the  new  program 
regulations  are  developed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

Recent  articles  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star  have  re- 
ported on  a  number  of  so-called  horror 
stories  which  resulted  from  the  inequities 
in  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
LPW  program.  Madam  Chairman,  al- 
though the  stories  reported  by  the  Post 
and  the  Star  did  in  fact  take  place,  I  do 
believe  it  is  important  for  the  record  to 
show  that  the  number  of  succecs  stories 
under  this  program  far  outweigh  the  so- 
called  horror  stories. 

Our  committee's  hearings  clearly  es- 
tablished that  there  were  in  fact  serious 
inequities  in  the  first  round  of  LPW 
funding.  The  major  problem  uncovered 
by  our  hearings  and  reported  in  the  re- 
cent news  stories  centered  on  an  appli- 
cant's ability  to  gerrymander  a  project 
area  under  the  act.  A  small  community 
like  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. — a  town  with 
a  population  of  2,314,  an  annual  budget 
of  $200,000  a  year  and  only  217  people 
unemployed — was  able  to  take  in  all  of 
the  unemployed  labor  force  of  surround- 
ing communities  to  define  its  project 
area,  thereby  receiving  a  higher  ranking 
on  their  project  application.  As  a  result 
of  this  type  of  gerrymandering  Mound 
Bayou  ended  up  with  a  grant  totaling 
$4.9  million  to  install  not  one,  but  three 
public  works  projects.  The  project  appli- 
cation from  Mound  Bayou  consumed  al- 
most half  of  Mississippi's  $10  million 
allocation,  while  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  an 
unemployment  rate  equal  to  if  not  higher 
than  Mound  Bayou's,  received  no  fund- 
ing at  all.  Under  H.R.  11,  the  provision 
which  allowed  communities  to  determine 
their  unemployment  rate  by  including 
the  unemployed  labor  force  of  adjoining 
areas,  has  been  repealed. 

All  jurisdictions  may  either  utilize  un- 
employment statistics  for  their  entire 
jurisdiction,  or  may  draw  data  for  an 
identifiable  pocket  or  census  tract  con- 
tained within  that  jurisdiction.  Such 
imits  of  government  may  not  employ 
statistics  from  an  area  larger  than  its 


jurisdiction.  A  city  or  town,  for  example, 
may  not  use  unemployment  data  of  an 
adjoining  jurisdiction  or  surrounding 
county. 

Another  major  problem  that  occurred 
under  the  1976  program  was  the  failure 
to  fund  applications  from  major  cities  of 
the  Nation — like  Pittsburgh  and  Seat- 
tle— because  of  the  heavy  weight  given 
to  per  capita  income  in  the  scoring  for- 
mula developed  by  the  EDA  for  project 
rankings.  In  addition,  many  witnesses 
felt  that  the  administration  overacted 
to  the  problem  of  undue  concentration  of 
projects  in  larger  cities,  and,  as  a  result, 
45  of  the  Nation's  100  largest  cities  re- 
ceived no  funding  under  this  program. 
The  reason  for  these  inequities  can  be 
traced  to  several  factors.  Not  only  were 
communities  able  to  cleverly  design  their 
project  area,  but  many  communities  also 
figured  out  that  their  chances  of  being 
funded  under  the  70-percent  category — 
where  funds  were  reserved  for  areas  with 
unemployment  above  the  national  aver- 
age—were much  lower,  than  if  they  were 
funded  under  the  30-percent  category — 
which  was  reserved  for  areas  with  un- 
employment below  the  national  average 
but  above  6V2  percent.  In  many  com- 
munities it  did  not  take  a  clever  grants- 
man  long  to  figure  out  that  there  would 
be  a  much  higher  degree  of  competition 
for  the  limited  70-percent  funds  than  the 
30-percent  funds— so  the  best  chance  a 
project  application  would  have  would  be 
under  the  30-percent  category. 

The  allocation  of  funds  as  a  result  of 
the  70-30  split  resulted  in  a  serious  in- 
equitable   distribution    of    projects.    In 
many  cases,  projects  were  selected  in 
areas  with  unemployment  rates  below  the 
national  average,  while  many  other  areas 
with  rates  above  the  national  average  re- 
ceived no  projects  becuse  the  70-percent 
funds  had  been  exhausted.  The  70-30 
split    also    resulted    in    cases    where    a 
wealthy  suburban  community  received  a 
project  under  the  30-percent  category 
while  the  distressed  neighboring  central 
city  received  no  funds  because  the  70- 
percent  funds  had  already  been  expended 
in  other  areas  of  the  State.  Under  H.R. 
11,  this  70-30  provision  is  deleted  from 
the  act  so  that  all  areas  within  a  State 
will  be  competing  against  each  other  and 
only  those  areas  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment will  be  funded.  It  is  our  intent 
that    areas    that    have    unemployment 
rates  below  QV2  percent  would  only  be 
funded  under  this  condition  in  a  State 
where  it  is  necessary  to  reach  the  min- 
imum amount  guaranteed  to  each  State. 
Let  me  comment  at  this  point  on  the 
concerns  that  public  educators  have  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention.  As  my 
colleagues  are  probably  well  aware,  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education 
represents  a  little  over  one -half  of  all 
local  government  employment  and  one- 
half  of  local  government  budgetary  ex- 
penditures. In  this  regard,  the  commit- 
tee was  pleased  to  note  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  funded  projects  went  for 
the  purposes  of  public  education.   The 
committee  recognizes  that  many  unmet 
education  needs  still  exist,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  high   unemployment.   Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  applications  from  school 
districts,   following  past   procedure,   be 


treated  on  the  same  basis  as  applications 
from  units  of  local  government.  The 
committee  does  not  intend  section  2(e) 
■  of  the  bill,  requiring  a  statement  of  local 
priorities,  to  give  authority  to  other  units 
of  government  to  rank  school  district  ap- 
plications. Similarly,  the  committee  spe- 
cifically does  not  intend  that  Federal 
procedures,  including  any  rating  systems, 
be  so  devised  as  to  give  lesser  priority  to 
the  applications  of  school  districts  than 
would  be  received  by  other  units  of  local 
government.  Applications  for  public  ed- 
ucation purposes  have  proved  to  be  a  very 
expeditious  and  effective  method  of  car- 
rying out  the  intent  of  the  act.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  intent  to  lessen  school 
district  participation. 

Madam  Chairman,  another  problem 
that  occurred  imder  the  1976  local  public 
works  program  had  to  do  with  the  un- 
employment statistics  requirements.  Un- 
der the  1976  law  unemployment  data 
used  in  making  grants  was  to  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  3  most  recent  consecutive 
months.  The  average  of  the  3  most  con- 
secutive months  was  not  in  many  in- 
stances a  representative  picture  of  un- 
employment in  a  community  and  caused 
serious  inequities  in  the  project  selection. 
Unemployment  data  for  the  3  most  re- 
cent consecutive  months  also  repre- 
sented seasonal  or  temporary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  unemployment  of  a  com- 
munity's labor  force. 

Communities,   such   as   those   in   the 
Upper  Midwest  or  Northeast,  which  had 
low  unemployment  during  the  summer 
due  to  tourism,  but  had  high  unemploy- 
ment the  rest  of  the  year  were  penalized 
due  to  the  timing  of  the  program.  Under 
H.R.  11,  we  have  amended  this  provision 
to  require  that  unemployment  data  be 
calculated  for  the  most  recent  12  con- 
secutive months.  This  data  will  in  es- 
sence be  seasonally   adjusted  and   will 
eliminate  many  of  the  inequities  which 
resulted  from  using  unemployment  data 
from  different  3-month  periods  of  time. 
The  provision  which  allows  for  unem- 
ployment data  to  be  supplied  to  the  EDA 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
States  and  local  government  is  retained. 
We  feel  very  strongly  that  a  community 
not  be  denied  assistance  under  this  act 
because  national  unemployment  flgures 
are  available  for  a  local  jurisdiction.  In 
addition,  we  have  directed  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  States,  when  necessary,  to 
obtain    unemployment    data    for    local 
project  applications.  We  are  aware  that 
under  the  OMB's  circular  A-46  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  required  to  use  imem- 
plojTnent  data  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  However,  we  are  also 
aware  that  the  BLS  does  not  have  imem- 
ployment  data  for  all  communities  that 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
program.  In  order  that  communities  of 
25,000  population  or  more  received  every 
consideration   in   their   application   for 
assistance  under  this  program,  the  EDA 
must  be  given  the  flexibility  to  use  State 
figures  where  the  BLS  data  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Madam  Chairman,  another  problem 
associated  with  the  need  for  accurate  and 
uniform  measurements  of  unemployment 
in  the  country,  is  the  problem  of  Indian 
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unemployment.  Many  inequltips 
under  this  program  due   to 
number  of   applications   received 
Indian  tribes.  Unemployment 
per  capita  income  figures 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
not  comparable  to  non-Indiah 
many  cases,  the  BIA  essential  y 
anyone  that  is  over  16  years 
not  working,  as  unemployed.  'Vj^ith 
Indian     tribes     having 
rates  of  40  to  60  percent,  many 
Indian  projects  in  communiti^ 
employment  far  above  the  nattjnal 
age.  did  not  receive  funding. 
In  order  to  correct  these  in 
insure  that  the  Indian  tribes 
equitable  share  in  the  prograiii 
provides  that  up  to  2',2  percent 
funds    appropriated    shall    b( 
to  Indian  tribes.  This  provision 
inate  the  competition  with 
dian  projects  and  will  also  frei  i 
tional  funds  for  State  and 
ments   that  have  Indian 
their  borders.  For  the  rem 
that  have  no  Indian  tribes  w 
borders  this  section  is  further 
to    increase    the    minimum 
granted  to  any  one  State,  fron 
of  1  percent  to  three-quarters 
cent. 

One  important  amendment 
the  Secretary  will  give  priority 
erence  in  csises  where  buildini ; 
arc  competing  with  other  building 
ects  to  those  projects  which 
in  the  most  energy  conserving 

Madam  Chairman,  there 
other  amendments  under  H.R 
deal  with  the  specific  problem! 
curred  in  the  administration 
round  of  funding.  One  of  the 
of  our  extensive  hearings  w: 
cover  those  problems  that  did 
seek  recommendations  for  theii 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
before  you  today  offers  a  solution 
inequities  many  communities 
time  around.  H.R.  11  is  more  firfely 
to  target  this  Federal  assistan:e 
areas  of  highest  unemployment 
were  many  worthwhile  projects 
not  funded   under   the  first 
projects  that  were  from  areas 
distress,   that  will   receive  pri(|rity 
funding  under  H.R.   11.  The 
tliere  are  so  many  needed  pul^lic 
Ity  projects  around  the  country 
that  are  "ready  to  go,"  but  have 
ferred  because  of  the  inability 
end  State  governments  to  provide 
necessary  funding,  clearly  attej  ts 
need  for  increased  funding  unde  ■ 

It  is  also  important  that  we  re  ilize 
not  all  of  the  most  worthwhile 
will  be  reached  under  the 
works  program.  For  over  a  decide 
the  Economic  Development 
tlon  has  administered  a 
deals  with  the  long-term 
lems  of  many  communities  that 
plied  for  assistance  under  the 
public  works  bill.  The  Public  W 
Economic   Development   Act   o 
commonly  called  the  EDA 
specifically  tailored  to  meet 
term  problems  of  economic 
as  well  as  the  longer-term 
economic  decline  in  communitiefe 
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to  emphasize  to  all  our  Members  today 
that  it  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
EDA  program  receive  full  funding.  The 
fact  that  we  have  consistently  under- 
funded this  vital  program,  year  after 
year,  is  no  excuse  for  doing  the  same 
now.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  target  assistance  to  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  are  suffering  struc- 
tural unemployment  problems,  the 
pockets  of  poverty  in  the  Nation,  and 
those  areas  which  are  suffering  from 
long-term  economic  deterioration  as  we 
see  in  our  older  industrial  States  of  the 
Midwest  and  the  Northeast — is  by  beef- 
ing up  our  regular  EDA  program.  The 
local  public  works  program  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  countercyclical  program. 
That  is,  It  was  designed  as  a  short-term 
measure  to  put  our  people  back  to  work 
as  quickly  as  possible,  particularly  those 
construction  workers  who  have  suffered 
so  much  from  the  current  recession. 

We  were  pleased  that  many  applica- 
tions submitted  under  the  first  round  of 
funding  were  aimed  at  urban  conserva- 
tion through  rehabilitation  and  recy- 
cling of  old  buildings.  These  are  very 
important  to  the  revitalization  of  our 
urban  areas  and  we  would  encourage 
funding  of  these  projects  under  other 
programs  such  as  the  regular  EDA  pro- 
gram, which  are  designed  to  provide 
this  type  of  renovation  assistance,  which 
is  labor  Intensive,  and  provides  long- 
term  economic  benefits.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict in  Paterson,  N.J.,  we  are  in  the 
first  stage  of  restoring  a  commercial 
district,  which  Includes  over  100  acres 
in  the  core  of  the  city.  As  with  other 
successful  preservation  efforts  in  other 
cities — like  Pioneer  Square  in  Seattle, 
Wash. — Paterson's  renewal  through 
preservation  should  produce  a  broader 
tax  base,  increase  long-term  employ- 
ment, and  provide  immediate  labor  in- 
tensive construction  work. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  our 
Members  to  support  H.R.  11  which  in- 
creases tlie  authorizations  for  the  Local 
Public  Works  Act  by  $4  billion.  We 
recognize  that  this  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  our  economic  problems,  but  it  will 
provide  employment  for  many  of  our  un- 
employed workers  today,  particularly 
th<^se  in  the  construction  and  material 
trades  industries  and  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant first  step  in  a  national  economic 
stimula*;  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  states: 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
tYi\s  Act.  not  more  than  2\',  per  centum  of 
all  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  shall  be  granted  to  Indian  tribes  under 
this  Act  for  local  public  works  projects. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  is  that  2'2 
percent,  in  fact,  would  be  granted  to 
Indian  tribes  and  that  that  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  limitation;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  that,  please. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
read  that  section  2(b)  which  relates  to 
Indian  tribes  and  it  says  that  not  more 
than  214  percent  of  all  amounts  ap- 
propriated would  go  to  Indian  tribes. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  in  the 
committee  there  was  a  discussion  about 
this  particular  subject;  and  it  was  in- 
dicated that  the  committee's  intent  was 
that  a  full  2'b  percent  would  go  to 
Indian  tribes  and  that  this  was  not  a 
discretionary  amount.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  2'/2  percent  or  less  that  is  to  be 
spent  in  the  Indian  areas.  It  is  a  full 
2y2  percent;  is  that  correct?  I  think  the 
legislative  history  should  reflect  that. 
Mr.  ROE.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  not  more  than  21/2  percent 
can  be  utilized.  However,  from  the  num- 
ber of  applications  which  are  pending 
from  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, I  do  not  really  feel  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  detrimental  because  in  many  areas 
there  are  not  enough  applications  to  use 
up  the  full  amounts  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  was  concerned  that  it  might  be  a  dis- 
cretionary matter  and  that  perhaps  only 
1  percent  or  l',2  percent  might  be  uti- 
lized; but  actually  it  is  2'/2  percent;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes.  The  applications  that 
would  be  available  would  determine  how 
much  of  the  set-aside  is  used. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Madam 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  knows,  the  town  meet- 
ing form  of  government  is  the  common 
form  of  government  in  many  New  Eng- 
land comunities;  the  towTi  meeting  is 
the  "governing  body."  During  the  first 
round  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Act  the 
EDA  counsel  granted  a  specific  waiver  to 
the  requirement  that  the  governing  body 
approve  an  apphcation.  This  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  local  governments 
be  afforded  sufficient  flexibility  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  changing  regulations  as 
calling  a  special  town  meeting  requires 
as  much  as  35-40  days. 

Is  it  the  Committee's  understanding 
that  the  chief  executive  officer,  either 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
or  the  town  manager,  will  be  able  to  ap- 
ply on  behalf  of  the  local  community? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  to  that  question 
\s  definitely  yes.  We  are  aware  that  that 
particular  problem  exists  in  some  of  our 
States  and  the  problem  it  has  created, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  what  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  is  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me  and  second  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  committee  for  correcting  one  of 
the  problems  that  many  of  us  felt,  and 
that  was  the  70-30  percent  separation  in 
last  year's  bill.  This  caused  a  consider- 
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able  problem  in  Florida.  For  example, 
under  last  year's  bill  there  was  one  area 
that  had  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
State's  unemployed  and  another  area  in 
the  same  State  had  6  percent  of  the 
State's  unemployed,  yet  the  area  with 
only  2-percent  unemployment  received 
$1  million  more  than  the  area  with  6- 
percent  unemployment. 

My  question  is:  Has  the  committee 
given  consideration  to  this  and  is  there 
some  kind  of  solution  presented  to  us  in 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  is,  "Yes  we  have." 
Basically  what  we  have  done  in  this  leg- 
islation is  eliminate  that  70-30  percent 
split  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  just  directed  our  attention  to.  We 
have  also  placed  an  amendment  in  the 
bill  that  requires  the  commvmity  or  the 
applicant,  be  it  town,  village  or  county, 
to  use  their  own  unemployment  figures, 
they  cannot  gerrymander  all  over  the  lot. 
That  was  the  biggest  fault  we  found  in 
the  legislation  originally.  I  believe  we 
have  corrected  this  in  the  present  con- 
figuration of  the  legislation  in  which  the 
gerrymandering  is  eliminated  entirely. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  an- 
swer. 

I  would  also  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  applications  that  were  filed  with 
the  EDA  in  the  past  year,  under  last 
year's  bill  are  still  in  order,  or,  what  will 
become  the  status  of  those  applications? 
Will  they  still  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
posal, or  will  those  applications  have  to 
be  withdrawn  and  a  new  application  will 
have  to  be  submitted? 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  a  valid  question.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Florida 
that  the  pending  applications  before 
EDA  are  still  pending  applications.  Under 
the  new  regulations  they  will  have  to  sub- 
mit some  supplemental  data,  but  they  are 
all  active  applications  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  they  have 
any  priority  over  the  others? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  they  will.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  and  it  has  been  directed 
to  EDA  to  consider  those  particular  ap- 
plications that  are  now  pending,  of  which 
there  are  some  22,000. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
order  to  establish  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  absence  of  what  we 
decided  in  the  markup  having  been  in- 
stalled in  the  report  perhaps  I  can  get 
the  chairman  to  answer  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
county  unemployment  data  is  calculated. 
Recognizing  the  areawide  responsibil- 
ity of  county  governments,  is  the  intent 
of  the  bill  to  permit  an  applicant  county 
to  use  the  unemployment  level  through- 
out the  entire  county? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  be- 
cause the  county  government  would  be 
considered  a  coequal  as  a  local  applicant. 
Mr.  AMBRO.  Would  this  include  un- 
employment within  any  incorporated 
jurisdiction  as  well  as  unemployment 
within  unincorporated  areas? 


Mr.  ROE.  Yes,  it  will.  The  basic  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  act  and  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  that,  were 
based  upon  the  view  that  the  applicant, 
be  it  tovra,  village,  city,  or  county — which 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  of  now — must 
use  their  own  self-contained  employment 
figure. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Madam  Chairman.  I  have 
an  additional  question,  in  order  to  under- 
line or  to  stress  what  may  have  been  said 
and  that  is:  Is  it  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing, then,  that  in  any  new  go-round 
of  funding,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  will  consider  county  un- 
employment data  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  during  the  current  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  county  figures? 
Mr.  AMBRO.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.   AMBRO.   And   the  last  question 
then,  Madam  Chairman: 

Since  there  have  been  formulas  and 
other  changes  thus  far,  and  there  may 
be  others  later  through  amendments, 
will  the  EDA  permit  revisions  in  first 
round  applications? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  to  that  is  abso- 
lutely "Yes." 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
follow  up  that  question  about  gerryman- 
dering with  this  one  specifically.  If  a  vil- 
age  has  applied  for  funding,  is  it  possible 
for  the  village  to  use  the  county  unem- 
ployment figures  or  not? 
Mr.  ROE.  Is  it  possible  for  what,  sir? 
Mr.  McHUGH.  Is  it  po.ssible  for  the 
village  to  use  the  unem.ployment  figures 
for  the  county? 

Mr.  ROE.  No.  not  under  this  bill.  The 
basic  underlying  situation  or  prognosis, 
if  you  like,  in  the  bill  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  applicant  being  a  political 
jurisdiction  such  as  a  locality  has  to 
use  its  own  unemployment  figures. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Are  those  figures  avail- 
able, to  the  gentleman's  knowledge,  in 
most  cases  below  the  county  level? 

Mr.  ROE.  In  some  areas  they  are;  in 
some  areas  they  are  not.  However,  we  in- 
clude a  provision  in  the  bill  that  if  a 
community  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
figures  that  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
the  State  government  or  the  Federal 
Government  and  they  object  to  that,  they 
can  develop  their  own  figures,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  do  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  one  other  question. 
Given  the  manner  in  which  the  EDA  has 
distributed  funds  in  the  first  round,  giv- 
ing considerable  weight  to  absolute  num- 
bers of  unemployed  people,  will  not  a 
village  be  disadvantaged  considerably  if 
it  cannot  use  the  unemployed  figures  for 
the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  even 
though  certainly  a  village  would  be 
drawing  from  that  county  for  a  project 
that  is  going  to  be  constructed  there? 

Mr.  ROE.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  say  here  is  we  have 


to  eliminate  the  gerrymandering,  which 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with. 
If  we  do  not  do  that  and  we  do  not  apply 
the  figures  back  to  the  community  of 
highest  need,  we  could  have  a  village 
that  could  come  in  with  an  imemploy- 
ment  index  of  12  or  14  percent  and  it 
is  eligible.  So  I  think  that  if  we  then 
apply,  for  example,  all  the  county  figures, 
the  county  figures  could  be  relatively 
lower  because  it  has  to  take  in  aflBuent 
areas  in  all  of  the  cities.  So  I  think  if 
a  village  or  community,  which  is  a  po- 
litical subdivision,  files  its  application  if 
its  unemployment  rate  is  12  or  14  per- 
cent, that  is  what  it  is  going  to  have  to 
use. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  It  is  not  the  rate  I  am 
so  much  concerned  about;  it  is  the  abso- 
lute numbers  of  unemployed  people  in 
that  village  when  the  distribution  of 
funds  comes  from  EDA,  because  clearly 
a  village  with  a  small  absolute  number 
of  unemployed  is  going  to  be  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  in  competition 
with  a  large  metropolitan  area  that 
clearly  has  a  large  absolute  number  of 
unemployed  people. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman's problem  is :  I  do  not  know  how 
to  solve  it,  to  be  honest  with  him. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Before  I  place  my  question,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
very  important  job  that  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done  in  improving  the  fair- 
ness in  the  criteria  that  will  be  used  in 
the  future  imder  the  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  committee.  My  question  relates 
to  all  of  the  applications  that  apply,  for 
example,  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  which 
had  some  24  denials.  Will  there  be 
prejudice  attached  to  those  denials  when 
the  city  now  refiles  those  same  applica- 
tions under  this  new  legislation,  when 
and  if  it  is  passed? 

Mr.  ROE.  Not  at  all.  because  in  effect 
what  is  going  to  happen  there.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  is  that 
the  applications  remain  in  force.  They 
are  not  going  to  have  to  literally  reflle; 
they  are  going  to  have  to  file  supple- 
mental data,  bringing  all  of  these  factors 
in  that  have  row  changed.  It  is  going  to 
help  their  position. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  question  based  on  one  of  the 
gentleman's  previous  responses  related  to 
section  2(d)  of  H.R.  11. 

Now.  because  we  are  switching  from  a 
base  of  3  months  to  12  months  in  the  cal- 
culation of  unemployment  figures,  appli- 
cant scores  will  be  based  on  what  Is 
probably  a  more  accurate  measurement 
of  economic  depression. 

My  question  is  this:  Will  this  section 
also  facilitate  an  applicant  switching 
from  city  data  to  county  data?  The  rea- 
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son  I  ask  this  Is  that  Long 
told  by  the  local  EDA  office  to 
own  data,  because  Long  Beach  is 
prime  sponsor.  Long  Beach 
out  that  they  not  only  could 
the  Los  Angeles  County 
data,  but  should  have  used  the 
geles  County  unemployment 

Now,  as  a  result  of  following 
of  the  local  EDA  ofBce,  Long 
out  to  many  small — very  small 
munlties  within  the  county 
county  rate  figures. 

Now,  my  question  is  this: 
Beach  now  change  their  data 
that  of  the  coimty  of  Los  Angele; 
should  have  if  they  had  not 
correctly  advised  by  the  local 

Mr.  ROE.  No;  they  cannot, 
use  the  unemployment  base  of 
community  as  must  every  othe 
cant. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California 
follow  up  on  that,  and  I  am 
my  own  county  of  Los  Angeles 
ample.  Must  any  city  in  the  c 
Los   Angeles   that  heretofore 
county  of  Los  Angeles  data,  ra 
their  own,  now  come  in  with 
data,  using  the  data  from  their 
that  is  to  say  their  own 
figure;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  absolutely 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Madam 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield   to  the 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Madam 
I  have  a  three-part  question, 
stand    that    the    applications 
pending  or  that  were  pending 
old  law  must  be  deemed  to  be 
and  will  be  considered  under  the 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Now,  first, 
applications  accepted? 

Mr.  ROE.  Not  imder  this  round 

Mr.  DAOTELSON.  Well,  that 
of  the  second  part  of  my  quest 

Then    as    to    the    third    part, 
applicants    who    have    an 
already  pending  and  who  may 
submit   supporting   or   additional 
will  they  be  notified  of  that  need 
porting   additional   data   or 
ferret  that  out  for  themselves? 

Mr.    ROE.    Absolutely.    May 
elucidate  a  little   on   the 
question?    The    answer    Is 
"Yes."  The  gentleman  from 
(Mr.   Johnson),   chairman   of 
committee,   has   stated   that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  r 
under  the  new  bill  to  be  sure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
the  letter.  The  point  the 
making  will  be  included  in  that 
tion. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Madam  Chfeirman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  furthi  ir,  then 
I  could  safely  assure  the  city  faihers  of 
one  of  my  cities,  for  example,  if  i  t  is  ne- 
cessary to  submit  additional  dala,  they 
will  be  notified  and  their  applicat  ion  wDl 
not  be  prejudiced  for  their  failure  to  sub- 
mit that  data,  unless  they  have  been 
notified? 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  exactly  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemin  from 
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New    Jersey    has    now    consxmied    23 
minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  engage  in  a  dialog  at 
this  point  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe) — I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  floor  manager  would  provide  re- 
assurances on  one  point  for  me. 

During  the  action  of  our  Public  Works 
Committee  on  this  bill,  our  committee 
discussed  the  status  of  counties  in  the 
program.  The  committe  recognized  the 
fact  that  county  governments  provide 
services  to  citizens  throughout  the  entire 
county,  to  those  people  living  within  cit- 
ies and  villages  as  well  as  to  people  living 
in  the  unincorporated  areas. 

The  committee  further  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  county  is  responsible  for 
those  facilities  and  services  used  most 
heavily  by  city  residents  and,  I  might 
add,  greatly  impacted  by  unemployment. 
Welfare  and  social  services,  alcohol  and 
mental  health  services,  hospitals  and 
community  health  clinics,  courts,  jails 
and  probation  services,  to  name  a  few, 
usually  are  provided  by  counties  on  a 
countywide  basis.  During  the  current 
round  of  public  works  funding,  applicant 
counties  used  the  unemployment  data 
for  the  entire  county. 

When  a  county  applies  under  this  new 
authorization,  on  what  basis  will  the 
county  unemployment  data  be  calcu- 
lated? 

Mr.  ROE.  Recognizing  the  countywide 
responsibility  of  county  governments, 
the  intent  of  the  committee  is  for  an  ap- 
plicant county  to  use  the  unemployment 
level  throughout  the  entire  county.  This 
would  include  unemployment  within  any 
incorporated  jurisdiction  as  well  as  un- 
employment     within      unincorporated 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Is  it  your  un- 
derstanding then,  that  in  anv  new  round 
of  funding,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  will  consider  county  un- 
employment data  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  during  the  current  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  specific 
policy  governing  the  administration  of 
the  local  public  works  program  affects 
adversely  some  local  government  appli- 
cants who,  acting  in  concert,  are  at- 
tempting to  fund  projects  of  significance 
to  all  communities  represented  in  the 
application.  For  example,  in  my  district 
in  Illinois.  Camp  Point,  Clayton,  and 
six  surrounding  communities  applied  for 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
pubhc  water  system  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  participant  communities.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  for  continuing  the  lo- 
cal public  works  program  may  be  inter- 
preted to  grant  the  Camp  Point-Clayton 
water  district  only  5  points  instead  of  10 
points  granted  to  all  local  governments. 
This  discrimination  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  applicants  would  be  viewed  as  a 


"special  purpose  district"  and  not  as 
"general  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment." Actually,  the  water  system  that 
they  propose  would  serve  all  eight  com- 
munities and  represents  the  full,  effec- 
tive, and  legal  cooperation  of  the  partic- 
ipating communities  just  as  much  as  if 
all  eight  participants  had  filed  individual 
applications  for  water  supply  systems. 
Under  such  circumstances.  I  hope  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  discrim- 
inate against  such  multicommunity 
projects. 

Could  the  gentleman  give  me  assur- 
ance on  this  point? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes;  they  are  equally  eligi- 
ble. Where  communities  join  in  concert 
to  submit  an  application  to  the  Economic 
Development  Adminiatration,  their  ap- 
plication shou'd  not  be  penalized  or 
treated  differently  than  an  application 
from  a  general  purpose  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11,  the  extension 
of  the  local  public  works  program  and 
congratulate  Chairman  Roe  and  the 
committee  on  an  outstanding  legislative 
accomplishment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment held  6  full  days  of  hearings 
on  H.R.  11  and  other  related  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  to  amend  or 
extend  the  Local  Public  Works  Act. 

More  than  100  witnesses  testified  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  including  or- 
ganized labor  leaders,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  oflBcials,  spokesmen  for 
public  interest  groups,  and  a  number  of 
our  colleagues.  Their  testimony  over- 
whelmingly supported  continuation  of 
the  local  public  works  program,  with  a 
niunber  of  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  existing  lav;  to  correct  what  were 
described  by  many  witnesses  as  "inequi- 
ties" in  the  allocation  of  the  $2  billion  of 
Federal  funds  that  went  into  the  pro- 
gram last  year. 

Based  on  the  recommendations  made 
by  witnesses  during  the  hearings,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  number  of  amendments  that 
are  designed  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  with  an  objective  of 
giving  more  equitable  treatment  to  all 
applicants. 

Major  provisions  and  amendments  to 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  are 
as  follows : 

First.  The  bill  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $4  billion  to  fund  the  local  pub- 
lic works  program; 

Second.  The  provision  requiring  70  per- 
cent of  funds  appropriated  to  go  for  proj- 
ects of  State  and  local  governments  hav- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of 
the  national  rate  and  the  remaining  30 
percent  to  go  to  other  areas  would  be 
deleted; 

Third.  The  provision  which  permits  the 
Secretary  to  consider  the  unemployment 
in  adjoining  areas  from  which  the  labor 
force  for  a  project  may  be  drawn  would 
also  be  repealed; 

Fourth.  The  time  span  for  the  imem- 
ployment  data  to  be  used  in  making 
grants  would  be  changed  from  the  3  most 
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recent  consecutive  months  to  the  12  most 
recent  consecutive  months  to  avoid  sea- 
sonal fluctuations ; 

Fifth.  When  more  than  one  project  is 
submitted  by  an  applicant,  the  applicant 
would  establish  its  own  priority  in  regard 
to  these  projects; 

Sixth.  Funding  for  Indian  tribes  would 
be  treated  separately  by  providing  up  to 
2  Vz  percent  of  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  purpose ; 

Seventh.  No  force  account  projects 
would  be  permitted  under  the  program; 

Eighth.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  1  Vz  percent  of  funds 
to  make  appropriated  grants  for  projects 
that  were  rejected  through  error  in  proc- 
essing the  applications  in  the  first  round 
of  funding ;  and 

Ninth.  Building  project  applications 
made  after  enactment  of  this  bill  that 
will  result  in  conserving  energy  will  be 
given  priority  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  the  next  round 
of  funding  the  projects  would  be  selected 
from  tlie  more  than  22,000  backlog  of 
applications  on  hand. 

This  bill  is  part  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery package  requested  by  President  Car- 
ter. As  of  February  17,  the  bill  had  been 
cosponsored  by  228  Members. 

Budget  authority  and  outlay  for  this 
bin  are  included  in  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1977  (H.  Con.  Res.  110)  which  was  de- 
bated by  the  House  yesterday.  The  budget 
resolution  authorizes  $4  billion  in  budget 
authority  with  estimated  outlays  totaling 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  January  national  unemployment 
figures  show  that  8  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  still  out  of  work  and  this  figure 
is  predicted  to  climb.  In  human  terms, 
this  means  that  approximately  8  million 
workers  are  unemployed.  In  the  con- 
struction industry,  unemployment  far 
exceeds  the  national  rate.  This  bill  will 
directly  attack  this  problem  by  creating 
600.000  new  jobs  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  bill  deserves 
our   immediate   attention   and   support. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  Local  Public  Works  program  is  a 
proven,  effective  tool  for  creating  jobs 
and  reducing  unemployment.  It  works, 
and  we  know  it  works  because  we  have 
established  a  track  record  with  the  $2 
billion  program  voted  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  demonstrated,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  public  works 
works.  By  public  works  I  do  not  mean 
massive,  capital  intensive  projects  for 
flood  control,  irrigation  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  that  take  years  to  plan  and  ex- 
ecute. Rather,  I  am  referring  to  com- 
munity facilities  such  as  courthouses, 
city  halls  and  community  centers  which 
are  designed  and  ready  to  go.  so  con- 
struction can  start  within  weeks  of  proj- 
ect approval. 

The  LPW  program  creates  much 
needed  facilities  of  lasting  value  that  lo- 
cal communities  could  not  finance  by 


themselves  during  this  period  of  infla- 
tion and  recession. 

The  program  is  effective  because  it 
works  through  the  private  sector.  It  does 
not  pad  government  payrolls,  nor  does 
it  create  permanent  jobs  in  the  public 
sector  which  will  drain  public  resources 
for  years  to  come.  Instead,  it  creates 
short-term,  high-paying  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  It  puts  union  mem- 
bers, private  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  work  and  removes  many  of  them 
from  the  unemployment  rolls  and  the 
welfare  rolls.  It  not  only  creates  imme- 
diate jobs  in  the  construction  Industry, 
but  also  creates  almo&t  as  many  offsite 
jobs  in  related  industries.  These  jobs,  as 
well,  are  in  the  private  sector. 

Admittedly,  the  lo.al  public  works  pro- 
gram has  been  attacked  from  many 
quarters,  and  much  of  that  criticism  was 
justified.  By  and  large  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  did  a  remark- 
able job  of  implementing  a  complex  bill 
in  record  time  with  minimal  additional 
manpower.  Errors  and  problems  were  in- 
evitable, but  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  designed  to  correct  those  defi- 
ciencies and  insure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  this  time  around. 

In  the  94th  Congress  we  appropriated 
$2  billion  for  local  public  works,  without 
any  accurate  way  of  measuring  the 
actual  need  for  such  a  program.  We  now 
have  proof  that  the  real  need  is  far 
greater  than  we  Imagined.  Roughly 
25,000  applications  totaling  $24  billion 
were  submitted  to  EDA  in  less  than  2 
months.  Over  90  percent  of  those  re- 
quests are  still  pending  before  the 
agency. 

In  the  first  round  of  LPW  funding, 
the  agency  and  the  communities  v/ere 
so  successful  In  complying  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  that  onsite  construction 
will  have  commenced  less  than  7 
months  after  the  bill  was  enacted. 

In  this  second  round  of  funding,  we 
can  undoubtedly  improve  on  that  most 
admirable  record.  The  projects  are  ready 
to  go,  the  applications  are  already  on 
file,  and  the  money  can  be  pumped  into 
local  economies  without  delay. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  local  public 
works  program  is  a  fast,  fair  and  effec- 
tive means  of  combating  unemploy- 
ment. Let  us  help  our  workers  and  our 
communities  now,  by  passing  these 
amendments  to  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  H.R.  11  does  not  in  any  way 
alter  section  108 le)  of  the  Public  Works 
Act  of  1976,  which  allows  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  be  based  upon  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  any  community  or 
neighborhood — defined  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  subdivision  or 
boundaries  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  local  governments.  If  the  project  In 
the  neighborhood  will  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  or  employ  unemployed  individuals 
within  the  neighborhood. 
Since  section  2'd>  of  H.R.  11  amends 


the  law  to  provide  that  imemployment 
.  data  be  measured — be  based  upon  the 
12  most  recent  months,  applicants  will 
obviously  have  to  submit  new  data. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  if  they  can  also 
redefine  the  project  area,  and  thus  the 
unemployment  rate  at  the  same  time? 
For  instance,  in  my  area,  the  Wilming- 
ton section  of  Los  Angeles  is  far  more 
economically  depressed  than  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  as  a  whole.  I  would  hope  that 
such  an  area  could  take  advantage  of 
this  underutilized  section  of  the  act, 
since  we  are  now  tripling  the  original 
authorization. 

Cotdd  Wilmington,  then,  in  the  appli- 
cation by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
Wilmington,  use  the  data  for  Wilming- 
ton, separate  from  that  of  the  total  of 
Los  Angeles  City? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer,  Mr.  Anderson. 
is  "Yes."  There  are  two  points  you  raise 
In  the  redefinition  of  the  area  by  the  ap- 
plicants. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee has  passed  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  use  its  own  fig- 
ures, and  cannot  so-called  gerrymander, 
the  answer  is  that  there  will  have  to  be 
a  refinement  to  that  Issue. 

The  second  point  you  ask.  about  the 
12  months  average  imemployment  data, 
also  will  require  an  updating  of  the  ap- 
plications. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  who  has 
worked  diligently  to  make  this  bill  as 
clear,  simple,  and  strong  as  it  can  be,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  passage  of  H.R.  11, 
amending  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  This  bill  provides  a  crucial  element 
in  a  balanced  program  of  Federal  stimu- 
lus to  our  still-depressed  national  econ- 
omy. This  local  public  works  approach 
to  economic  recovery  has  a  number  of 
characteristics  which  I  believe  make  it  a 
highly  desirable  tool : 

The  aid  Is  targeted  to  those  com- 
munities in  our  Nation  which  are  most 
severely  depressed  and  most  In  need  of 
assistance.  The  elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement in  the  1976  act  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  go  to  areas  less  dis- 
tressed than  average  is  a  critical  Im- 
provement In  the  effectiveness  of  this 
legislation. 

The  jobs  created  by  this  legislation 
will  all  be  in  the  private  sector,  which 
has  to  be  the  key  to  our  economic  recov- 
ery. There  Is  no  way  we  can  solve  the  im- 
employment of  more  than  7  million 
workers  through  public  service  jobs. 

In  addition  to  providing  jobs  for  the 
duration  of  this  program,  this  legislation 
will  also  provide  permanent,  tangible 
improvements  to  the  infrastructure  of 
the  communities  which  receive  the  aid.  It 
is  the  committee's  hope  that  this  aid  will 
be  used  for  projects  which  will  leverage 
additional  private  sector  investment  in 
the  communities  by  making  them  more 
attractive  places  to  live  and  to  carry  on 
business. 
The  experience  under  the  1976  version 
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of  this  act  has  demonstrated 
an  accelerated  local  public 
gram,  it  is  possible  to  create 
enough  to  respond  to  current 
ment   problems.   This 
sharp  contrast  to  the  usual 
programs  which  take  years  to 
employment  stage. 

During  our  committee's 
H.R.  11,  we  heard  extensive 
of   the   problems   which 
cerned  with  the  program 
1976  round  of  funding.  We  hav< 
best  to  correct  those  problem;; 
this  revised  bill.  Some  of  the 
quired  statutory  changes,  and 
are    considering    today 
changes.  But  many  of  the 
readily  be  resolved  through  a 
tivc  changes  not  requiring 
to  the  statute.  The  committee 
HR.  11  thoroughly  discusses 
on  most  of  these  changes.  There 
additional  areas  of  particular 
me  on  which  I  would  like  to  e 
garding  what  the  committee 
what  it  intends: 

First.    Inequity   resulted   in 
round  of  the  program  from  the 
EDA  to  include  in  its  public 
the  definition  it  was  using  of  a 
criterion   in   its   point   scoring 
"long-term  benefits."  In 
this  new  phase  of  the  LPW 
material  terms  to  be  considerec 
ing  applications  Fhould  be  defined 
Federal  Register.  In  defining 
benefit.   EDA  should   alter  its 
working  definition  to  more  cleaijly 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  tha 
should  be  given  to  those  projeqts 
promote  long-range  plans  for 
socioeconomic  conditions  in  the 
best  use  of  these  EDA  funds,  in 
improving  long-ranste 
ditions,  is  to  attract  larger 
private  capital  Investment.  Su^h 
ect<;  as  .street  repair,  sewer 
dustrial   site   precaration. 
recreation  facilities,  in  my  view 
meet  this  test.  Construction  of 
buildings,  in  my  view,  seems 
priatc  under  this  test.  In  any 
should  clearly  disclose  to  applic 
fore  they  are  asked  to  prioritize 
era',  applications,  what  long-ter^n 
fits  point  scores  it  intends  to 
various  types  of  projects. 

Second.  EDA  developed  a 
system  for  the  first  rhase  of  the 
to  prevent  the  undue 
funds  in  any  area  within  a  Sta ; 
system  achieved  this  goal,  but  it 
another   problem:    Some  clearl 
areas  received  no  funds  at  all 
menting   this   next  phase  of 
program,  any  benchmark  svstem 
protect  against  the  neglect  of 
needy  area  as  well  as  against 
attention  to  an  area. 

Third.    The   bill   under   con? 
amends  the  act  to  require  that 
sor's  project  area,  for  the 
citing  unemployment  rates  and 
ployment  numbers,  be  no  larger 
legal    boundaries    of    that 
This  system  will  be  more  equitali 
the  previous  one  which  permitted 
tive  gerrymandering  of  project 
cite  the  most  favorable  statistic^ 
ever,  it  will  be  more  equitable 
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EDA's  project  scoring  system  is  devised 
so  that  small  jurisdictions,   with  high 
unemployment  rates  but  relatively  low 
unemployment  numbers,  are  not  over- 
whelmed in  the  scoring  by  large  juris- 
dictions with  high  raw  numbers  of  un- 
employed. This  is  particularly  serious  a 
concern  in  areas,  such  as  the  area  I 
represent,  which  have  extremely  dense 
population  but   are  divided  into   many 
small   units   of   local    government.   The 
labor  market  from  which  such  jurisdic- 
tions will  be  drawing  the  labor  force  to 
work  on  the  projects  will  be  quite  large — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  accommo- 
date large  projects.  But  within  the  re- 
stricted boundaries  of  these  small  juris- 
dictions, the  numbers  of  unemployed  will 
be  quite  small  compared  to  those  in  the 
adjacent  city  of  Philadelphia  or  even  in 
the  entire  Delaware  County  area.  The 
EDA  must  be  mindful  of  such  situations 
when  devising  their  scoring  system  for 
this  next  phase  of  the  program.  Hope- 
fully we  have  permitted  them  to  use 
common  sense   both   in   devising   their 
system  and  in  interpreting  the  results 
of  their  scoring  system  to  make  awards. 
Mr.      HAMMERSCHliIIDT.      Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
y.  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  President  and 
his  administration  have  voiced  their 
support  of  this  measure  as  a  job-creat- 
ing economic  stimulus.  I  am  a  bit  con- 
fused, on  the  other  hand,  by  Presi- 
dent Carter's  statement  of  February  21 
in  which  he  announces  his  Intent  to 
halt  funds  and  the  construction  of  19 
Federal  water  resource  projects.  In 
most  cases,  these  are  projects  which 
have  already  had  at  least  partial  fund- 
ing. These  projects  would  also  create 
jobs  and  in  addition  would  provide 
water  and  recreational  benefits  to  areas 
of  the  country  which  need  them.  I 
cannot  understand  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  policy — to  create  Jobs 
through  this  public  works  bill  and  to 
halt  the  construction  of  water  resource 
projects  which  would  create  thousands  of 
additional  jobs. 

To  halt  these  projects  15,000  jobs 
would  be  lost  immediately.  Ultimately,  if 
the  entire  $5.1  billion  is  deauthorized  as 
the  President  implies  over  a  million  jobs 
could  be  lost.  That  action  does  not  apply 
to   this   bill   but   it   does   apply   to   the 

problem    this   bill   hopes   to   alleviate 

unemployment — nevertheless  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman 
of  the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Bob  Roe.  I  want  to  commend 
him  on  his  diligent  efforts  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  want  to 
indicate  my  support  of  H.R.  11,  which 
continues  title  I  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976  by  providing  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  build  pubUc  facili- 
ties. The  local  public  works  capital  de- 
velopment and  investment  program  was 
originally  designed  to  create  jobs,  stimu- 
late the  badly  depressed  construction  in- 
dustry, and  to  provide  funds  to  local 
commurJties  for  the  construction  of 
libraries,  industrial  parks,  water  and 
sewer  services,  and  other  types  of  public 
facilities. 


Initially  $2  billion  was  made  available 
for  this  purpose  and  if  applications  are 
any  indication  of  need,  that  need  is  cer- 
tainly well  documented  since  EDA 
received  applications  amounting  to  12 
times  more  than  the  amount  of  funds 
initially  available.  The  unusually  large 
response  to  this  program  meant  that 
regardless  of  the  merit  of  many  local 
communities'  projects  there  were  in- 
sufficient funds  for  grant  approval. 

Certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  the  many 
disappointed  officials  throughout  the 
country  whose  projects  were  not  funded. 
The  bill  before  us  today  provides  addi- 
tional funds  and  it  is  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  priority  will 
be  given  to  applications  which  had  al- 
ready been  submitted  to  the  EDA.  When 
these  funds  become  available,  a  large 
number  of  communities  will  be  able  to 
benefit  and  additional  commimlty  facili- 
ties can  be  initiated. 

While  there  was  unanimity  of  support 
for  this  program,  a  number  of  problems 
were  called  to  our  attention  during  ex- 
tensive Economic  Etevelopment  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  this  legislation.  This 
bill  attempts  to  resolve  some  of  those 
problems.  A  12-month  unemployment 
rate  is  to  be  used  rather  than  the  3- 
month  base  used  under  present  law.  This 
change  will  provide  greater  uniformity 
among  communities  and  will  take  into 
account  seasonal  adjustment  problems 
not  recognized  in  the  first  round  of  fund- 
ing. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  resulted  from 
communities  using  unemployment  fig- 
ures from  adjoining  neighborhoods.  They 
were  permitted  to  do  this  under  section 
108(f)  of  Public  Law  94-369.  In  an  effort 
to  correct  this  situation,  this  section  has 
been  deleted.  The  effect  of  this  change 
will  mean  that  the  project  area  will  be 
required  to  use  unemployment  data 
which  coincides  with  its  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

A  special  set-aside  is  provided  for  In- 
dian projects.  Indian  unemployment  data 
is  collected  differently  and  it  would  seem 
more  fair  to  have  these  projects  com- 
pete with  each  other.  Furthermore,  a 
guarantee  is  provided  that  each  State 
without  Indians  will  receive  at  least 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated.  You  will  recall  the  mini- 
mum was  previously  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. I  believe  these  changes  will 
strengthen  the  program. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  pub- 
lic works  projects,  and  I  fully  recognize 
the  need  to  create  jobs  and  provide  local 
communities  with  funds  to  build  public 
facilities.  However,  it  concerns  me  that 
against  this  backdrop  of  22,000  unfunded 
applications  there  was  considerable  pres- 
sure to  provide  more  funds  and  to  pro- 
vide them  quickly. 

This  atmosphere  for  doing  something 
now,  has  helped  us  miss  the  opportunity 
to  objectively  measure  the  impact  of  the 
program.  In  my  opinion  a  90 -day  delay 
would  have  allowed  us  to  write  better 
legislation.  The  results  of  the  program 
cannot  yet  be  adequately  assessed.  In 
keeping  with  the  requirement  that  onsite 
construction  must  begin  within  90  days, 
groundbreaking  for  a  number  of  projects 
will  be  started  around  the  23d  of  March. 
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It  will  take  some  time  to  evaluate  these 
projects,  the  types  of  people  who  were 
employed,  and  the  number  of  jobs  created 
in  this  manner.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
legislative  changes  included  in  this  bill 
will  strengthen  this  program.  Yet  as  the 
first  round  of  funding  demonstrated,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  certainty  that  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  I,  like  each  of  you, 
wish  I  could  have  a  few  more  assurances 
that  these  funds  will  be  spent  where  they 
are  needed  the  most  in  a  way  that  is  fair 
to  all. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  committed  to  continu- 
ing oversight  of  this  program.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  distinguished  chairman, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  capable  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  have  also  expressed 
their  commitment  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings as  the  regulations  for  this  program 
are  developed  by  the  EDA.  I  think  this  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  congressional 
intent  is  carried  out  and  to  maximize 
congressional  input  to  see  that  the  public 
works  jobs  program  is  equitably  and  effi- 
ciently administered. 

Mr.  CAPUTO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  for  a  question  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Caputo) . 

Mr.  CAPUTO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  use  of  the  words 
"local  government"  in  section  108(e)  of 
this  report,  which  permits  local  govern- 
ments to  designate  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion communities  or  neighborhoods  for 
purposes  of  submitting  grants  for  that 
community  or  neighborhood.  The  defini- 
tion of  "local  government"  does  not  use 
the  word  "village"  or  "school  district." 

I  understand  it  is  our  unanimous  un- 
derstanding that  villages  and  school  dis- 
tricts are  considered  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  for  purposes 
of  section  108(e). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  They  are  eligible  appli- 
cants under  this  law. 

Mr.  CAPUTO.  I  know  the  gentleman 
understands  that  that  determination 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
unemployed  was  not  used  directly  as  a 
gross  number  but  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed.  That 
means,  in  the  case  of  New  York  City, 
which  I  represent,  which  has  1  million 
people  out  of  work,  we  received  a  score  of 
6,  which  is  a  logarithm  of  1  million; 
whereas  a  hypothetical  small  town,  with 
1,000  people  out  of  work,  got  a  score  of 
3,  which  is  a  logarithm  of  1,000.  In  the 
case  of  New  York  City,  even  though  we 
do  not  have  twice  as  many  people  out  of 
work,  we  have  1,000  times  as  many  peo- 
people  out  of  work.  I  believe  we  can  ad- 
Just  for  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is 
bigger.  But  using  a  logarithm,  a  rapidly 
accelerating  mathematical  formula  can 
make  it  necessary  to  adjust  for  the  dif- 
ference in  population.  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  not  use  logarithms  to  drastically  un- 
derestimate the  severity  of  the  condi- 
tions of  unemployment  in  urban  areas 
such  as  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  well  aware 
of  this  concern,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  curious  as  to 
what  12-month  period  will  be  used  on 
the  unemployment  figure.  Will  it  be  the 
preceding  12  months,  or  calendar  year, 
or  has  that  been  decided  yet? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  It  wUl  be  the 
immediate  preceding   12 -month  period. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  at 
this  juncture  of  the  proceedings  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  out  this  legislation. 

I  am  concerned,  after  reading  the  re- 
port and  the  various  parts  of  the  report 
alluding  to  communities  of  50,000  pop- 
ulation or  25,000  population,  or  more, 
that  there  may  be  some  effort  here  to 
eliminate  those  cities  of  less  than  25,000 
from  consideration  as  applicants. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  all  communities,  regardless  of  size, 
that  otherwise  qualify,  are  to  be  treated 
as  applicants  in  this  case? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  it  is  the 
full  intent  of  the  committee  that  all  of 
our  communities,  whether  they  be  vil- 
lages or  townships  which  have  local 
political  jurisdictions  have  to  be  consid- 
ered equally. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  there  will  be  no 
limitation  in  the  size  of  the  commu- 
nity? 

Mr.  ROE.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Further  along  that 
same  line,  if  the  gentleman  will  ac- 
commodate me,  for  many  of  the  commu- 
nities, for  example,  in  Ohio,  the  only 
statistics  for  unemployment  are  either 
those  statistics  gathered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards  or  those  statistics 
gathered  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  they 
are  generally  Umited  to  county  statistics 
rather  than  individual  municipality 
statistics  for  unemployment. 

It  is  my  understanding  under  this 
legislation  that  it  is  fully  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  a  municipality 
may  be  able  to  present  its  own  unem- 
ployment figures? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  enlightening  me  on  that. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  which  has  been  so  well 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  this  legislation  which  have 
been  made  by  the  committee,  comparing 
this  act  to  the  previous  act. 

Without  boring  the  Members  with 
repetition,  I  again  want  to  assure  the 
Members  that  we  have  taken  out  the 


70-30  provision  that  caused  so  much 
trouble,  we  have  taken  out  the  gerry- 
mandering provision  which  caused  so 
much  trouble,  and  we  have  taken  out 
the  3 -month  unemployment  statistics 
which  again  caused  some  inequities  be- 
cause they  did  not  provide  for  fluctu- 
ations in  employment.  We  have  resorted 
to  a  12-month  period  for  unemployment 
statistics,  and  we  believe  that  will  ma- 
terially improve  the  act  and  take  into 
consideration  the  various  fluctuations  in 
employment  and  unemployment  in  the 
various  State.s. 

On  the  whole.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  bill  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved. I  support  it,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  legislation  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson),  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bob  Roe,  for 
an  extraordinary  job  under  very  definite 
time  constraints. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
$4  billion  for  title  I  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Employment  Act.  This  bill  also 
amends  the  original  act  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies created  bv  the  original  law  such 
as  the  gerrymandering  provision,  the  70 
to  30  split,  and  the  narrowly  based  un- 
employment statistics,  all  of  which  led  to 
inequities  in  project  selection  of  the  first 
$2  billion.  H.R.  11  is  a  product  of  6  days 
of  hearings  with  testimony  of  over  100 
witnesses. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  ,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  diligent  and  forthright 
efforts  to  move  this  legislation  swiftly  for 
this  additional  authorization  so  that  the 
upcoming  construction  season  can  be 
utilized  under  this  act.  With  $22  billion 
worth  of  projects  pending  there  is  cer- 
tainly ample  need  for  this  added  author- 
ization. I  know  that  many  applicants 
were  disappointed  in  not  receiving  fund- 
ing for  their  particular  projects,  but  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
followed  the  letter  of  the  law  in  approv- 
ing projects.  What  weaknesses  existed 
were  primarily  a  result  of  the  law  itself. 
We  are  confident  those  weaknesses  have 
been  eliminated  so  that  equity  will  pre- 
vail in  the  next  selection  roimd. 

In  subcommittee  markup  it  was  my 
hope  to  authorize  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion for  this  program  and  provide  the 
other  $2  billion  for  the  regular  EDA  pro- 
gram of  title  I  grants  for  essential  public 
facilities.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  favored  this  approach.  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  lengthy  and  commendable 
track  record  of  EDA  in  providing  grants 
to  cities  and  counties  in  distress  and  in 
greatest  need  of  essential  public  facili- 
ties such  as  water  and  sewer  lines,  access 
roads,  industrial  parks,  and  the  like,  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  their  local 
economies.    Tiie   title    I   program    is    a 
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with  such  a  policy  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  a  job  bill  one  day 
and  cuts  in  water  resources  projects  the 
next.  Congress  can  and  should  produce 
a  genuine  growth  and  development  pol- 
icy whereby  these  decisions  could  be 
rational.  The  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  with  its  established 
jurisdiction  over  water  resources,  the 
"clean  water"  community  sewage  grant 
program,  public  buildings  and  all  trans- 
portation systems  except  rail,  is  imlque- 
ly  equipped  and  qualified  to  handle  the 
legislative  responsibilities  of  such  a  co- 
ordinated program.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chali-man.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me  this  time,  and  I  yield  2  minutes  of 
that  time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cornweil)  . 

Mr.  CORNWELL.  Madam  Chairman, 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Treni^portation, 
I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
H.R.  11,  the  public  works  jobs  bill. 

HR.  11  would  authorize  an  additional 
$4  billion  for  funding  of  the  local  public 
works  capital  development  and  invest- 
ment program.  In  order  to  search  out 
and  correct  blatant  inequities  in  the  pre- 
vious program  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  held  a  full  6  days  of 
hearings.  During  the  course  of  these 
hearings  more  than  100  witnesses,  from 
all  walks  of  life,  testified.  Many  good  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  better  effectuate 
the  program  were  discussed.  Based  on 
such  recommendations,  the  subcommit- 
tee adopted  amendment  designed  to 
ultimately  correct  those  inadequacies 
which  have  plagued  the  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  inequities 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  less  than 
adequate  legislative  definition  and  the 
hurried.  Impersonal  administration  of 
the  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976,  the  program 
was  proven  to  be  a  viable  approach  to 
economic  stabDity  and  unemployment 
problems  nationwide.  Scores  of  projects, 
affecting  the  jobs  and  everyday  lives  of 
virtually  millions  of  people  throughout 
our  country  were  funded  through  the 
1976  act.  I  think  all  of  us  can  be  proud 
of  this  accomplishment. 

However,  thousands  of  worthy  projects 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment  still  re- 
main to  be  funded.  It  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  all  Americans  that  we  move 
quickly  to  extend  and  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  program. 

Madam  Chairman,  what  we  have  done 
in  this  program  Is  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  quickly  getting  money  into  the 
economy  to  stimulate  the  economic  de- 
velopment in  industry  and  business  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  and  high 
underdevelopment. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  favor- 
ably for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patten)  . 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  11  without  any  amendments  which 
weaken  it. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  is 
not  only  very  important  to  Middlesex 
County,  NJ.,  but  to  every  area  in  the 
Nation  which  suffers  from  high  unem- 
ployment. 

During  the  month  of  December  1976 
there  were  31,900  persons  unemployed  in 
Middlesex  County,  representing  a  jobless 
rate  of  10.8  percent.  I  firmly  believe  that 
$4  billion  must  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated if  this  program  is  going  to  really 
help  the  unemployed.  Most  Members 
from  areas  suffering  fi-om  high  unem- 
ployment know  that  the  $2  billion  In- 
cluded in  the  first  round  was  Inadequate. 

Even  though  Middlesex  County  suf- 
fered from  a  jobless  rate  of  9.3  percent, 
representing  almost  31,000  persons  and 
its  communities  submitted  112  grant 
applications  totaling  $112  million,  only 
one  application — $330,000 — was  approved 
by  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration— EDA.  That,  of  course,  was  a 
severe  shock  to  the  county  and  its  mu- 
nicipalities, so  I  hope  that  a  $4  billion 
program  will  not  only  help  us  in  Middle- 
sex County  and  other  parts  of  the  State, 
but  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well 
where  there  is  high  unemployment. 

I  support  H.R.  11  because  it  would 
help  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
and  also  because  it  would  help  communi- 
ties with  urgently  needed  capital  im- 
provements— from  libraries  to  municipal 
buildings. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehm.\n'>. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Madam  Chaii-man,  I 
rise  in  .strong  support  of  H.R.  11. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  the  legislation  now  before 
us,  the  local  public  works  capital  devel- 
opment and  investment  amendments. 
The  overwhelming  response  of  States 
and  lor-nl  units  of  government  to  last 
year's  bill  testifies  to  the  need  for  an 
extension. 

Unemployment  is  still  intolerably  high, 
particularly  in  the  construction  industry. 
Om*  cities  and  towns  are  in  need  of  new 
facilities  which  will  provide  real  bene- 
fits to  the  citizens  of  those  communities. 
H.R.  11  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  com- 
bine these  worthy  goals  of  reducing  un- 
employment and  building  structures  of 
permanent  value. 

I  am  also  pleaded  with  the  changes 
which  have  been  included  in  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  they  will  e'iminate  many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  program  which 
became  evident  with  the  awarding  of 
the  grants  last  December.  I  was  most 
concerned,  as  were  many  of  mv  col- 
leagues, by  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  awards.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
rhyme  or  reason  to  many  of  the  deci- 
sions. 

The  elimination  of  the  provision  which 
allowed  communiti3s  to  utilize  the  un- 
employment statistics  of  neigboring  ju- 
risdictions will  prevent  unnecessary  dis- 
tortion of  the  competition  for  funding. 
The  removal  of  the  requirement  that  30 
percent  of  the  funds  go  to  jurisdictions 
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with  an  unemployment  below  the  na- 
tional averagie  will  help  assure  that  the 
help  goes  to  where  it  is  needed  most. 

This  legislation  will  also  assist  many 
of  our  school  districts  which  need  help 
in  building  schools  and  other  facilities. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  school  districts 
should  receive  equal  treatment  with 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  competition  for 
funding  of  projects.  Last  year  this  was 
the  subject  of  some  controversy  and  I 
believe  it  imperative  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  question 
be  made  clear. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son), the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  bill  we  bring  before  you 
today,  H.R.  11,  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  in  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  local  public  works  proj- 
ects and  correct  the  inequities  in  the  first 
round  of  funding. 

President  Carter  has  given  his  full 
support  for  the  $4  billion  in  increased 
authorization  of  $4  billion  and  has  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation. 
The  President  has  made  it  vei-y  clear 
that  the  Local  Public  Works  Act  is  a  vital 
component  of  our  overall  strategy  for 
economic  recovery. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  is  little  need 
for  a  long  explanation  of  this  bill. 

It  was  considered  at  length  by  the 
House  last  session. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  nation- 
ally close  to  8  percent  today,  with  30 
percent  or  more  of  our  construction 
workers  still  unemployed,  and  with  our 
State  and  local  governments  still  caught 
in  the  fiscal  squeeze  of  our  most  recent 
recession,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
move  this  legislation  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

This  legislation  is  directly  targeted  at 
a  segment  of  our  economy  that  has,  per- 
haps, suffered  the  most  from  our  recent 
economic  problems. 

The  construction  and  building  trades 
industry  has  been  in  the  worst  economic 
decline  this  country  has  ever  experienced 
since  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's. 
The  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment recently  testified  that  unemploy- 
ment levels  were  still  at  the  unaccepta- 
bly  high  rates  of  20  to  30  percent  in  some 
of  our  major  cities. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  construction 
industry  is  a  bellwether  of  our  national 
economy. 

We  must  put  our  unemployed  construc- 
tion workers  back  to  work,  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

In  addition,  a  second  and  most  impor- 
tant goal  of  the  local  public  works  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  badly  needed  help 
to  local  governments. 

We  know  there  are  thousands  of  badly 
needed  public  facilities  that  have  been 
deferred  by  our  local  governments. 

This  legislation  provides  for  100-per- 
cent grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  construction,  renovation, 
repair  or  other  improvement  of  local 
public  works  projects. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  our  experience  with  the 
first  roimd  of  funds  clearly  shows  that 
we  have  developed  an  effective  delivery 
system. 

This  bill  was  very  carefully  designed 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  to  avoid  the  long  lag 
times  sometimes  associated  with  public 
works  construction. 

We  were  able  to  cut  out  the  redtape 
in  this  bill  and  require  that  project  ap- 
plications must  provide  assurances  that 
onsite  labor  could  begin  within  90  days. 
Despite  this  requirement,  which  would 
insure  that  only  projects  that  were 
"ready  to  go"  would  be  funded,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  re- 
ceived more  than  25,000  applications  for 
$24  billion  in  little  more  than  1  month. 

The  size  of  this  response  clearly  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  there  is  a  huge  back- 
log of  local  public  facility  projects  that 
are  badly  needed  by  communities  in  this 
country  and  are  ready  to  go  Into  con- 
struction. 

I  want  to  emphasize  Madam  Chairman, 
that  these  applications  were  not  for 
make-work  projects.  All  of  these  projects 
met  some  important  need  in  our  com- 
munities— for  the  repair  of  roads,  for  re- 
pair of  a  haspital,  or  the  construction  of 
vitally  needed  water  and  sewer  svstems. 
There  were  some  ineouities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  occurred  in 
the  distribution  of  projects  had  to  do 
with  the  legislation  and  we  have  tried 
to  correct  these  faults  in  H.R.  11. 

Other  inequities  resulted  from  the  reg- 
ulations which  developed  formulas  for 
project  ranking  and  selection. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  held  6  days  of  extensive 
hearings  to  uncover  the  problems  that 
occurred  in  the  progi-am 

We  heard  from  more  than  100  wit- 
nesses, inluding  40  Members  of  the 
House. 

We  listened  to  each  witness  very  care- 
fully, Madam  Chairman,  and  we  devel- 
oped a  serier.  of  amendments  to  the  bill 
based  on  their  recommendations. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
through  its  subcommittees  on  Economic 
Development,  and  Investigations  and  Re- 
view will  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
rules  and  regulations  developed  by  the 
Economic  Developm^'nt  Administration 
for  the  administration  of  this  next  $4 
billion. 

We  intend  to  make  sure  that  EDA  sim- 
plifies the  administration  of  this  program 
ro  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  more 
easily  undcrst<-od. 

The  amendments  we  have  made  will 
insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  projects  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  insiu-ed  that  whenever  pos- 
sible, local  oflBcials  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  identify  which  projects  re- 
flect their  priorities  and  needs. 

And,  we  have  eliminated  any  possi- 
bility for  a  community  to  gerrymander 
another  community's  unemployed  labor 
force  in  defining  their  project  area  by 
providing  that  only  unemployment  data 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  apphcant 


wUl  apply— sc  that  we  target  this  $4  bil- 
lion to  our  areas  of  greatest  distress. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  Bob 
Roe,  the  chairman  of  our  Subcon  mittee 
on  Economic  Development,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  seeing  this  bill  through— 
both  Bob  Roe  and  John  Paul  Hammeh- 
scHMiDT,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  labored  many  long  and 
h?,rd  hours  to  make  this  bill  possible  to- 
day. 

They  not  only  have  participated  fully 
in  the  hearings  we  held  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  have  worked  diligently  to  iron 
out  the  problem  areas  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  particularly  thank 
all  of  the  new  members  of  our  committee 
for  their  active  participation  in  our  hear- 
ings and  their  work  during  our  commit- 
tee's markup  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Georgia   (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11.  The  local  pub- 
lic  works   program   authorized   by   this 
legislation  is  a  vital  component  of  our 
national  economic  recovery  package.  I 
want  to   remind  my   fellow  colleagues 
that  v/hile  we  have  heard  that  the  econ- 
omy is  picking  up,  the  aftermath  of  the 
recession  this  country  has  experienced 
during  the  last  2',i  years  is  by  no  means 
over.  Unemployment  levels  are  going  to 
remain  high  for  some  time,  and  prob- 
ably throughout  the  rest  of  the  decade. 
Today   there   are  still   some   8   million 
Americans  unemployed.   The  construc- 
tion industry  is  still  in  a  state  of  shock. 
Unemployment  levels  are  still  up  around 
20  and  30  percent  in  major  cities  of  the 
Nation.  And,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  relief  in  sight.  State  and  local  con- 
struction activity  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  and  this  legislation  is  specifi- 
cally directed  to  assist  this  segment  of 
the  construction  industrj*. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  proudly  announced  that  con- 
struction unemployment  is  now  at  a  2- 
year  low  hovering  around  14  percent,  the 
seasonally  unadjusted  figures  are  more 
realistic — 20.1  percent  or  961,000  men 
out  of  work.  If  one  looks  further  at  these 
statistics,  the  main  reason  for  the  de- 
cline is  that  the  number  of  persons  that 
have  left  the  construction  labor  market 
altogether,  are  not  even  counted.  The 
AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  just  completed  an 
employment  survey  in  January  of  54  se- 
lected communities  in  the  country.  The 
figures  in  this  survey  confirm  the  fact 
that  the  construction  industry  has  suf- 
fered double-digit  unemployment  for 
over  34  months  now.  I  am  including  a 
copy  of  the  survey  for  the  Record. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  1976  local  public  works 
program  was  a  success.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  received 
over  25,000  applications  totaling  about 
$24  billion  when  there  was  only  $2  bil- 
lion to  distribute.  Of  the  22.000  appli- 
cations that  were  finally  considered  1,988 
were  selected  for  final  processing  and 
approval;  their  total  value  was  $1.95 
billion.  Out  of  these  1,988  projects  more 
than  300,000  jobs  will  be  produced.  With 
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an  additional  expenditure  of 
we  can  expect  at  least  600,00C 
to  be  created. 

Madam  Chairman,  when 
Works  Employment  Act  of 
sidered  by  the  House  last  year 
overwhelming  support,  and  \ 
over  President  Ford's  veto  by 

319  to  98.  There  is  one  

consistent  support  this  House 
to  antirecession  public  works 
No  Member  of  Congress,  eithe}- 
can  or  Democrat,  has  a  vested 
unemployment.  Members  of 
of  the  aisle  sat  through  lonj 
on  this  bill  and  concluded,  as 
full  House  will  again  today, 
ployment — whether   it  is   8  , 
7.5  percent  or  any  percent — is' 
publican  or  Democratic  prob 
not  a  partisan  issue — it  is  an 
problem  and  a  very  serious  one . 
is  aimed  at  one  segment  of 
ployed  people — the  constructio]  i 
the  building  and  tradesman,  ani  I 
tractors  who  are  out  of  work 
major   city  and   town  in  this 
This  bill  is  not  going  to  put 
unemployed  back  to  work  but 
and  integral  part  of  our  ecoi 
covery  package  which  relies  or 
vate  sector  and  the  private 
employers  and  employees  to 
done. 

Last  year  we  spent  over  $19 
imemployment    compensation 
maintain  the  unemployed.  ThL 
is  estimated  that  we  will  spend 
$16  to  $17  billion  this  year.  A  . 
States  have  been  forced  to  take 
from   the  Federal  Treasury  as 
mands  of  high  imemployment 
hausted  their  unemployment 
tion  funds.  The  failure  of 

to  fully  recover  from  the 

major  reason  for  their  present 
ness. 

On  top  of  the  billion  we  are 
on    unemployment    compensation 
other  benefits  that  are  needed 
tain  our  unemployed  populat. 
stamps,  and  aid  to  families  with 
ent  children— totaled  some  $ie 
last  year,  and  will  come  close 
figures  this  year.  Surely.  $4  _ 
for  the  creation  of  productive  ^_ 
H.R.  11  is  a  better  investment  for 
employed.  I  do  not  believe  the  . 

people  want  more  handouts 

employment    compensation 
other  short-term  measures, 
of  this  country  expect  more  ..„ 
gress  than  tax  cuts,  and  tax  reba 
people  of  this  country  want  jo 
chance  to  make  a  contribution 
community.  The  Local  Public 
provides  the  opportunity  for  „... 
ployed  to  have  a  job  and  to  m: 
contribution   to   their   communiiy 
public  facilities  that  are  cor 
repaired  under  this  program 
ing    improvements    to   comn.„. 
across   this   Nation.   Hospitals, 
human  services  centers,  water  a 
systems,   recreational   centers,   », 
for  retarded  people,  and  mimicipa 
ings — these  are  all  worthy  proj< 
have  been  funded  under  this  le 
and  provided  jobs  to  our  unemi 
While    I    had    personal 
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$4  billion  about  the  size  of  the  budget  resolution 
more  jobs  increases  to  provide  for  economic  stimu- 
lus, the  House  has  spoken  and  adopted 
that  resolution.  Of  the  programs  contem- 
plated by  that  resolution  by  far  the  best 
and  most  effective  and  productive  pro- 
gram is  this  local  public  works  and  capi- 
tal development  bill.  It  creates  private 
sector  jobs  and  meaningful  work.  When 
completed  these  projects  contribute  to 
the  building  of  vital  and  lasting  invest- 
ments in  America. 

Madam  Chairman,  passage  of  this  act 
is  absolutely  imperative  If  we  are  to  re- 
store our  Nation's  economic  well-being 
if  we  are  to  give  people  hope  rather  than 
despair  in  finding  meaningful  work  and 
if  we  are  ever  to  restore  the  productive 
capacities  of  our  professed  goals  of  full 
employment  and  full  production.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  join  with  me  in  support 
of  H.R.  11. 

House  Public  Wobks  Attachment  A 
Compiled  January  5,  1977 
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Lathers   28 

Painters 22 

Pipefitters I  \\ 

Plumbers 33 

Resteel    40 

Roofers   5 

Sheet  metal  workers 22.5 

Sprinkler  fitters 3 

Tile     layers 15 

KaiLsas  City,  Mo 14 

Carpenters   20 

Cement   masons 25 

Glaziers 0.  3 

Iron  workers 0 

Laborers    g 

Plumbers    \\ 

Sheet  metal  workers.. 10 

St.   Louis,  Mo 9,3 

Asbestos   workers 0 

Boilermakers  10 

Bricklayers 50 

Carpenters   5 

Electrical    workers 4.5 

Elevator  constructors 3 

Operating  engineers 25 

Glaziers 7 

Granite  cutters. 0 

Iron  workers 25 

Laborers    20 

Lathers   21 

Marble  finishers 0 

Painters    3 

Pipefitters II     0 

Plumbers ig 

Roofers   . 10 

Sheet  metal  workers 5 

Terrazzo  finishers 15 

Tile  workers 4 

Lincoln.  Nebr 33.  5 

Bricklayers ._  10 

Electricians    25 

Laborers 50 

Plumbers 50 

Sheet  metal  workers 20 

Buffalo,  N.Y 36.4 

Bricklayers   30 

Cement    masons 30 

Elevator  constructors 14 

Engineers 45 

Glaziers 29 

Laborers 31 

Marble  finishers : HI  40 

Sheet  metal  workers 40 

Long  Island  City.  N.Y .'..'.'.VS.  77 

Bricklayers   13  90 

Carpenters IIII.II  30 

Ironworkers "  go 

Riggers ..JSSSSSV  '  75 

New  York  City g7  5 

Asbestos    workers 45 

Blasters  and  drillers -----  ^^ 

Bricklayers   84  5 

Carpenters 40 

Concrete  workers 90 

Elevator  constructors V.  70 

Iron   workers 57 


Laborers 

Lathers 

Marble  setters. 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Plumbers 
Roofers    . 

Sheet  metal  workers ^  '  52  6 

Rochester,    NY ...'""    41   1 

Asbestos  workers 50 

Bricklayers IIIIIIIII  45 

Electrical  workers 25 

Engineers IIIIII""  50 


70 
68 
60 
62 
80 
70 
60 


Glaziers 


25 


Iron  workers _     28 

Millwrights ..IIIIIIIII  35 

Fargo,  N.  Dak ""  13  g 

Carpenters \i.2 

Engineers '.'.'.V.'.'.  40 

Iron  workers j 

Painters    ~"     1 

Plumbers    \ 

Sheet  metal  workers 10 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania   Council 19 

Asbestos    33 

Bricklayers    i5_  2 

Carpenters  15 

Cement  masons 10 

Electrical    20 

Elevator  constructors 12 

Labcrers 19.5 

Lathers 34.8 

Operating  engineers. 15 

Painters    jg 

Plumbers    15 

Pipefitters    \SSSSSSSSS  25 

Roofers   12 

Sheet   metal   workers 20 

Steam  fitters 25 

Boilermakers 25 

Plasterers  3 

Philadelphia,    Pa.. ...'.'.'.  48.6 

Asbestos  workers 15 

Boilermakers 31 

Carpenters  70 

Electrical  wcrkers 40 

Elevator    constructors 30 

Engineers    35 

Iron  workers 32 

Laborers    40 

Lathers   50 

Marble  polishers 31 

Painters 40 

Plasterers   gg 

Plumbers 40 

Roofers    80 

Sheet  metal  workers 33 

Scranton,  Pa. _.  28.2 

Bricklayers 75 

Carpenters    15 

Electrical    workers 20 

Glaziers 35 

Laborers    75 

Painters 1 

Plasterers  0 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 3.  1 

Roofers    2 

Akron,  Ohio 24.8 

Bricklayers 25 

Carpenters   21 

Electrical  workers 19.27 

Laborers    35 

Painters    10 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 26 

Asbestos    workers 8 

Bricklayers  40 

Boilermakers   10 

Carpenters    40 

Elevator  constructors 10 

Engineers   20 

Laborers    23.8 

Lathers    50 

MarblG  setters 50 

Painters 24 

Plumbers    9 

Plasterers   30 

Iron  workers jg 

Floor  coverers 90 

Sheet  metal  workers 13 

Cleveland,    Ohio 25 

Asbestos    workers 50 

Boilermakers    10 

Bricklayers  45 

Engineers    14 

Laborers 43 

Painters 19 

Plumbers 30 

Plasterers    43.7 

Lathers 30 

Columbus,  Ohio 10.6 

Iron   workers )4 

Plasterers    ig 

Plumbers 13 
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Roofers    

Sheet  metal  workers 

Toledo,   Ohio 

Bricklayers  

Carpenters   

Elevator  constructors 

Glaziers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Roofers    

•  Sheet  metal  workers 

Portland.    Oreg 

Carp)enters    

Elevator  constructors 

Iron   workers 

Laborers    

Lathers    

Linoleum    workers 

Plasterers  

Sheet  metal  workers 

Dallas,  Tex 

Asbestos  workers 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters   

Elevator  constructors 

Electrical   workers 

Engineers   

Floorlaycrs 

Glaziers 

Iron  workers 

Laborers   

Lathers   

Millwrights , 

Painters    

Plasterers  

Plumbers 

Roofers 

Sheet  metal  workers 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Asbestos  workers 

Electrical   workers. 

Elevator  constructors 

Engineers   

Iron  workers 

Plasterers  

Plumbers 

Waco,    Tex 

Carpenters   

Electrical    workers 

Painters 

Plumbers    

Sheet  metal  workers 

Corpus  Chrlstl,   Tex... 

Carpenters  

Electrical   workers 

Engineers  

Iron  workers 

Laborers   

Millwrights    I.."". 

Operative  plasterers 

Plumbers 

Seattle,   Wash ..l/.l 

Asbestos   workers 

Bricklayers     

Plasterers  

Sheet  metal  workers 

Sprinkler  fitters 

Tacoma.    Wash 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters    

Electrical    workers 

Engineers   

Painters 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Laborers   . 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Plumbers    

Roofers    

Madison,    Wis 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters  

Electrical   workers 

Iron  workers 

Laborers 

Painters    

Plasterers   

Plumbers    

Sheet  metal  workers 
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.-  11 
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..  15 
..   1 
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5 
0 
55 
15 
20 
17.9 
8 

12.  9 
25 

14.34 
30 

26.2 
33.5 

3 
25 
25 
0 
26.3 
24.3 
18.9 
43.3 
32.3 
19.8 
31.3 
25 
27 
51 


Manitowoc.  Wis 3.8 

Bricklayers 4 

Carpenters   0 

Electricians    10 

Engineers   6 

Iron  workers 0 

Laborers    0 

Painters    0 

Plumbers    20 

Roofers    0 

Sheet  metal  workers 2 

Milwaukee,  Wis 13.3 

Asbestos   workers 2 

Boilermakers   1 

Bricklayers 3.6 

Carpenters   6 

Elevator  constructors 6 

Lathers   10 

Plasterers  7.25 

Plumbers    7 

Sheet  metal  workers.. 0 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carpenters   22 

Sheet  metal  workers 22 

Plumbers    22 

Iron  workers 22 

Operating   engineers 7-8 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico 

(Mr.  CORRADA)  . 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11,  the  local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1977, 
legislation  that  will  increase  the  author- 
ization for  the  1976  legislation  which, 
following  its  enactment  last  year,  has 
already  provided  substantial  benefits  to 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  country. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  first 
briefly  commend  the  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Harold  T.  "Bizz"  Johnson 
of  California,  the  chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  diligence  and  hard 
work  in  reporting  out  this  legislation  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time. 

As  the  newly  elected  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  I  can  per- 
sonally attest  to  the  fact  that  the  long- 
range  benefits  already  begun  in  the  first 
round  of  funding,  will  help  our  be- 
leaguered construction  industry  and  pro- 
vide additional  job  opportunities  In 
Puerto  Rico. 

We  have  an  incredibly  high  rate  of  im- 
employment  in  Puerto  Rico,  officially  it 
was  19.2  percent  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember. But  the  sad  fact  is  that  real 
numbers  of  unemployed  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30  percent.  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  the  level  of  unemployment 
in  1976  was  aroimd  45.2  percent  with  an 
estimated  42,000  workers  idled. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  plain  that,  if 
economic  recovery  is  to  be  stimulated, 
one  of  the  most  practical  solutions  lies  in 
the  creation  of  jobs,  through  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  and  by  the  construction 
of  valuable  building  projects  so  desper- 
ately needed  in  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  economy  of  Puerto  Rico  has  ex- 
perienced a  slow  down.  But  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  that  slow  down  has 
been  most  severe  with  a  resultant  drop, 
not  only  in  unemployment,  but  in  allied 
industries. 

The  construction  business  capability 
of  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  our  desire  to 


find  ways  to  enhance  development  rather 
than  dependency,  makes  me  believe  that 
the  congressional  passage  of  the  stim- 
ulus which  will  be  provided  by  in- 
creased public  works  funding  may  be 
the  vital  key  to  our  attempts,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  present 
economic  difficulties  in  which  the  island 
finds  itself. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  an  essential  part  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  economic  package.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  major  pieces  of  legislation 
considered  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  95th  Congress. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  needed  symbol  of  hope 
to  the  country,  that  where  unemploy- 
ment is  above  the  national  average,  this 
nation  intends  to  fund  thousands  of 
essential  job-creating  projects  that  can 
be  initiated  on  short  notice. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  recommended  removal  of  the 
70-30  percent  allocation  formula.  In 
Puerto  Rico,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
there  are  no  areas  where  unemployment 
is  below  the  national  average  and  the  re- 
moval of  this  limitation  will  allow  the 
island  to  distribute  funds  for  public 
works  projects  more  equitably. 

The  changes  made  by  the  committee 
will,  I  believe,  result  in  a  fair  and  just 
distribution  of  public  works  funds  and 
it  is  with  a  measure  of  enthusiasm  that 
I  support  the  legislation  being  debated 
here  today. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Nowak)  . 
Mr.  NOWAK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
for  the  outstanding  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  flcxjr. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
today  for  H.R.  11,  providing  increased 
authorization  for  the  1976  public  works 
jobs  program.  This  bill  would  authorize 
an  additional  $4  billion  for  the  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  support  quick -start- 
ing, vitally  needed  community  improve- 
ments and  create  jobs  in  the  distressed 
construction  and  building  trades  in- 
dustry. 

The  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  has  made  some  re- 
finements in  this  legislation,  principally 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  over  the  allo- 
cation formula  use  during  the  first  $2 
billion  round  of  funding  in  1976.  In  sum, 
I  believe  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  result  in  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  in  the  future  and 
refocus  this  program  more  clearly  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  target  these  funds 
to  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation  without  amendment. 

I  believe  there  is  general  agreement 
that  a  genuine  need  exists  to  extend  and 
expand  this  public  works  program  at 
this  time.  Our  national  economy  contin- 
ues its  sluggish  recovery.  Many  of  our 
older  industrial  areas  are  recovering  at 
even  a  slower  pace  than  the  Nation  at 
large.  The  economic  deterioration  of 
these  areas  was  exacerbated  by  the  re- 
cession. High  unemployment  and  State 
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and    local    governments    in    dire    fiscal 
straits  remain  an  unpleasant  reality. 

Nationally,  the  projected  low  growth 
rate  of  3  percent  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1976  has  now  been  confirmed  at  an  even 
lower  rate — 2.4  percent. 

The  combination  of  slow  growth  and 
nagging  unemployment  clearly  indicate 
the  need  for  additional  economic  stim- 
ulus by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
need  for  that  stimulus  is  now.  That  is  a 
principal  reason  why  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee-pas£ed  version  of 
this  legislation.  If  we  keep  this  bill  rela- 
tively simple,  we  can  reap  a  much  more 
expeditious  return  on  our  investment  of 
these  public  works  moneys.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  I  believe,  are 
in  general  agreement  on  the  concept. 
We  must  keep  the  momentum  going. 

Despite  the  complaints  and  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  first  round  of  project  grants 
under  this  program,  I  believe  our  experi- 
ence overall  has  been  a  positive  one.  The 
need  for  this  program  was  obvious.  The 
Commerce  Department's  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration — EDA — re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $24  billion  in  applica- 
tions for  the  initial  $2  biUion  that  was 
available  nationwide. 

From  these  applications,  EDA— meet- 
ing the  stringent  timetables  for  drafting 
regulations  and  reviewing  the  candidate 
projects — selected  nearly  2,000  for  proj- 
ect grants.  These  included  473  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  468  for  municipal  build- 
ings, 133  for  public  safety  facilities,  220 
for  streets  and  bridges.  49  for  hospitals 
and  6  for  ports  and  harbors. 

These  are  not  make-work,  leaf -raking 
projects.  Thcoe  are  essential  community 
improvements,  many  of  which  were  sty- 
mied by  recession-related  fiscal  pressures 
on  local  and  State  treasuries. 

John  W.  Eden,  the  outgoing  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, has  been  quoted  as  stating: 

We  are  Impressed  with  the  quality  of  these 
projects  and  their  capability  to  contribute 
long-term  benefits  to  their  communities 


He  added : 

The  results  have  proven  that  It  is  possible 
to  efficiently  infuse  public  works  investments 
into  the  economy. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  actual 
work  on  these  projects  funded  in  the  first 
round  will  begin  in  April.  We  have  shown 
here  too  that  it  does  not  require  years  to 
inject  public  works  moneys  meaningfully 
into  the  economy. 

Yet,  the  need  for  jobs,  the  need  for  vital 
community      improvements     continues 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  That  is 
why  I  urge  your  support  for  the  commit- 
tee bill,  H.R.  11. 

The  series  of  amendments  adopted  in 
committee  will  insure  that  the  new  funds 
are  targeted  to  high  unemployment 
areas.  The  refinements  will  certainly 
make  more  likely  the  fulfillment  of  con- 
gre.ssional  intent— that  there  be  an 
equitable  allocation  of  these  finite  re- 
sources. 

These  changes  were  made  upon  lengthy 
dehberation  and  reflection  and  after  hav- 
ing heard  voluminous  testimony  from  all 
segments  of  the  national  community 
.3'^^  ^^'^  presented  today,  therefore 
reflects  what  the  committee  members 
genuinely  feel  is  the  best  approach  to  al- 


leviating unemployment  through  public 
works  expenditures. 

For  example,  we  have  eliminated  the 
controversial  70-30  percent  distribution 
of  funds  that  existed  during  the  first 
round  of  funding.  This  particular  provi- 
sion received  the  most  criticism  during 
our  hearings. 

As  you  know,  this  required  that  70 
percent  of  all  the  funds  be  spent  in  areas 
of  unemployment  above  the  national  rate 
and  that  30  percent  be  spent  in  areas 
with  unemployment  below  the  national 
rate. 

Deletion  of  this  70-30  provision  will 
insure  that  jurisdictions  suffering  from 
excessive  unemployment  will  not  be  ig- 
nored, while  areas  of  moderate  unem- 
ployment recei%'e  funding.  Evidence  of 
that  type  of  inequity  was  illustrated  in 
the  final  project  award  list  compiled  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

For  instance,  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  applications  for  the  70  percent 
portion  of  the  appropriation  reportedly 
were  submitted  at  the  rate  of  $7  in  ap- 
plications for  every  $1  in  funds  available. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  for  the  30 
percent  portion  was  $2  for  every  $1  in 
funding.  In  other  words,  the  competition 
for  the  70  percent  category  was  much 
more  intense  and,  thus,  areas  of  mod- 
erate unemployment  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  receiving  funding  than  those 
of  high  unemployment. 

This  circumstance,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent and  design  of  the  legislation,  was 
repeated  in  other  States  and  other  com- 
munities. 

The  committee  also  approved  an 
amendment  that  will  require  that  the 
unemployment  rates  and  statistics  used 
in  determining  eligibility  be  the  actual 
data  of  the  applicant  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  previous  procedures,  jurisdictions 
were  allowed  to  utilize  unemployment 
rates  and  statistics  from  adjoining  areas. 
The  resultant  overweighting  again 
thwarted  the  legislative  intent  to  focus 
on  high  unemployment  areas.  In  many 
cases,  jurisdictions  with  excessive  unem- 
ployment received  no  funding  while 
neighboring  jurisdictions,  with  less  un- 
employment, were  granted  project 
awards.  The  committee  has  sought  to 
preclude  repetition  of  those  situations  by 
deleting  the  section  which  allowed  such 
gerrymandering  of  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. 

The  committee  also  approved  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  require 
that  American-made  products  and  sup- 
plies be  used  on  projects  approved  under 
this  public  works  program.  Thus,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  construction  jobs  created 
under  this  program,  we  seek  to  instu-e 
that  the  rippling  benefits  on  materials 
suppliers  impacts  on  our  American  econ- 
omy. This  provision  will  help  stimulate 
our  unused  plant  capacity  and  provide 
additional  job  opportunities. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion feel  that  the  refinements  in  this  leg- 
islation will  result  in  a  program  that  is 
equitable  and  that  will  benefit  the  areas 
of  the  greatest  need  the  most. 

I  believe  we  have  produced  a  bill  that 
will  benefit  our  national  economy,  while 


assisting  local  governments  provide  the 
vital  physical  services  needed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life. 

Varied  as  they  may  be,  these  physical 
structures  constructed  imder  this  legis- 
lation will  long  stand  as  memorials  to  the 
determination  of  the  95th  Congress  to 
act  firmly  and  fairly  during  this  period 
of  national  economic  crisis. 

Therefore.  I  uige  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
11  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  House 
leadership  for  their  expeditious  schedul- 
ing and  enthusiastic  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  the  skillful  management  of 
this  bill  by  Mr.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  Mr.  Roe.  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

Thank  you.  very  much. 
Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  DoDD>. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Roe)  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  acting  as 
cxpediously  and  competently  as  they 
have  in  bringing  this  desperately  needed 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  for  making 
significant  improvements  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  jobs  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  at  this  time 
like  to  engage  the  distinguished  chair- 
man (Mr.  Roe)  in  a  short  colloquy  re- 
garding the  use  of  "benchmarks"  in  the 
allocation  formula  of  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  had  estab- 
lished "benchmark"  figures  for  each 
county  or  labor  market  area  to  deter- 
mine the  upper  limit  on  funds  going  to 
any  one  area  of  a  State— in  other  words 
to  prevent  overfunding. 

I  understand  that  benchmarks  under 
the  program  extension  could  be  deter- 
mined on  a  community-by-community 
basis.  Benchmarks  then  supposedly  are 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  any  one  community  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  State. 

My  concern  is  thi.s:  How  will  we  in- 
sure that  communities  with  relatively 
low  absolute  numbers  of  jobless  peo- 
ple— our  small  towns  and  cities — but 
with  fantastic  unemplo.vment  rates,  will 
receive  fair  funding  under  the  act?  Just 
because  a  city  or  town  is  small,  and 
thus  has  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
State's  total  unemployed  work  force, 
does  not  mean  that  its  own  jobless  prob- 
lem is  any  less  severe  and  that  it  should 
not  receive  public  works  funds  under 
this  act. 

How  can  we  be  sure  that  benchmarks 
will  not  discriminate  against  these 
smaller  communities,  that  they  still  will 
receive  the  proper  funding  under  the 
act? 

Could  there  ever  be  a  situation  where 
a  benchmark  figure  would  be  less  than 
what  a  town  seeks  for  any  one  project, 
thus  preventing  that  community  from 
obtaining  any  funds? 

Or  will  the  benchmarks  only  be  used 
after  a  town  has  received  funding  for 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida, 
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I,  too,  would  like  to 
loquy  with  either  the 
ranking    member    on    the 
benchmarks. 

This  question  expresses 
not  so  much  that  the  small 
might  suffer,  but  as  to  this 
amples  that  we  have  seen  of 
community  with  a  small 
employed  really  getting  mai^ 
lars  than  a  very  large 
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I  wonder  how  that  has 
for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.   ROE.   Madam 
gentleman  will  yield,  any  on€ 
has  a  right  to  apply  under 
unemployment.  Of  course 
to    be    some    competition 
smaller    communities    and 
cities.  There  is  no  question 

The  benchmark  would  be 
local  communities  to 
as   the  gentleman  knows 
community  has  a  high  lev^l 
ployment  and  is  competing 
the  one  with  the  high  lev^l 
ployment  is  going  to  get 
project.  The  trigger 
Is  important  here.  Therefore 
retary  is  precluded  from 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam 
am  particularly  concerned 
tion  of  the  bill  on  page  2 
known  as  the  so-called  bu; 
provision. 

Our  trade  subcommittee, 
been  concerned  about  this 
received  copies  of  three  letters 
the  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  Commerce,  ar 
the  special  trade  representa 
dicating  opposition  by  the 
tion  to  this  feature  of  the  bill. 

Madam   Chairman,   it  is 
standing  that  the 
man  from  Florida  (Mr 
sponsoring  an  amendment 
move  this  particular  feature 
and  I  simply  wanted  to  call 
of  all  of  the  Members  to  this 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be 
Mr.      HAMMERSCHMIDl 
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Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from   California   (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

I  have  a  question  about  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  which  made  six  applications 
for  urgent  projects.  Yet,  none  of  these 
projects  were  funded. 

As  such,  the  city  of  Long  Beach  has, 
of  absolute  necessity,  begun  work  on  two 
of  these  projects.  One  is  a  fire  station; 
the  other  is  a  street-improvement 
project. 

My  question  then  is,  will  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  be  able  to  transfer  funds 
from  an  approved  project  on  which  they 
have  already  begun  work  to  another 
project  submitted  by  the  city  if  the  un- 
funded project  is  considered  to  be  of  at 
least  as  high  or  higher  priority  in  this 
city? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  basic  fundamental  pro- 
vision m  the  legislation  was  that  if  a 
project  was  already  under  construction 
and  the  community  had  demonstrated 
that  it  had  its  own  funds  to  proceed,  it 
would  not  be  considered. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
pending  applications  for  projects  already 
under  construction,  could  they  possibly* 
be  funded  in  the  second  round  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHIvHOT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  think 
the  basic  point  here  is  that  all  of  the 
other  applications  of  the  community  are 
active  when  they  amend  their  applica- 
tion under  the  new  criteria,  then  EDA 
will  decide  on  the  level  of  their  eligibility 
to  receive  a  grant  award. 

The  question  is,  can  they  transfer  any 
other  funds  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  they  can  do  it  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume   to   the   gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.   ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  11,  the  public 
works  jobs  bill.  It  will  throw  another  $4 
billion  of  our  citizens'  tax  dollars  into 
dozens  of  public  works  projects  across 
the  country.  These  projects — many  of 
them  highly  questionable — will  increase 
the  inflationary  pressures  on  our  econ- 
omy while  doing  little  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  for  this  multibillion- 
dollar  proposal.  The  bill  supposedly  is  an 
extension  of  the  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of  1976, 
which  set  aside  $2  billion  for  public  works 
projects. 

The  1976  act,  however  had  serious 
drawbacks.  Despite  the  promise  of  pro- 
viding speedy  employment,  few  jobs  have 
been  created.  Furthermore,  much  of  the 
money  has  gone  to  fund  projects  of  an 
extremely  dubious  nature. 

Five  months  have  already  passed  since 
funds  were  appropriated  under  the  1976 


act.  Yet  the  impact  on  the  unemployment 
rolls  is  still  virtually  nil.  According  to  the 
February  17  edition  of  the  Washington 
Star,  the  scorecard  so  far  is  "some  250 
people  hired — by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  help  figure  out  how  to  distribute 
the  money." 

And  what  a  way  the  money  has  been 
distributed.  Many  questionable  projects 
have  been  funded  to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Port  Graham, 
Alaska,  for  example,  a  town  of  only  122, 
received  over  $882,000  to  build  a  com- 
munity service  center.  This  works  out  to 
$80,000  for  each  of  the  town's  11  unem- 
ployed citizens.  Alaska's  second  largest 
city,  Fairbanks,  received  nothing. 

The  population  centers  of  V/ashlngton 
State — Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and 
Belleview — were  left  out  of  the  picture. 
Clarkson,  however,  with  a  population  of 
6,875  and  an  unemployment  rate  two 
points  below  the  national  average,  re- 
ceived $179,000  to  build  an  animal  shelter 
and  an  indoor  pistol  range. 

To  take  another  case.  Mound  Bayou, 
Miss.,  has  only  a  population  of  about 
2,134  people,  approximately  217  of  whom 
are  out  of  work.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
awarded  $4.9  million,  about  half  of  all 
the  funds  allotted  to  the  State,  for  paving 
the  streets  and  constructing  a  new  mu- 
nicipal building  and  storage  facility. 

The  list  of  anomalies  could  go  on  and 
on.  After  such  a  dismal  record,  it  is  hard 
to  justify  putting  another  $4  billion  into 
these  projects.  TTie  rationale  would  seem 
to  be  that  if  $2  billion  in  Federal  funding 
is  a  dud,  then  just  double  the  amount  and 
try  again.  Frankly,  I  find  this  unaccept- 
able. It  seems  to  constitute  an  uncon- 
scionable waste  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

The  next  $4  billion  in  H.R.  11  would  be 
directed  toward  the  20,000-plus  applica- 
tions which  are  on  hand  but  still  un- 
funded. This  leaves  great  potential  for 
Federal  funding  of  even  more  dubious 
projects.  As  the  Washington  Star  face- 
tiously noted,  if  your  community  was  not 
among  those  selected,  do  not  despair. 

If  the  taxpayers"  money  holds  out  and  the 
government's  printing  presses  don't  break 
down,  the  computers  down  at  Commerce  may 
get  to  all  the  applications  eventually  .  .  . 

There's  the  danger,  of  course,  that  by  the 
time  the  projects  get  going — even  those  under 
the  first  $2  billion  installment — the  federal 
spending  may  fuel  the  Inflation  rate  more 
than  it  reduces  the  unemployment  rate. 

In  all  seriousne.'ss,  however,  what  really 
could  be  expected  from  this  program? 
The  100-percent  Federal  funding  provi- 
sion in  the  1976  act  and  now  again  in 
H.R.  11  is  a  major  mistake.  Local  com- 
munities are  offered  the  prospect  of 
totally  free  money,  with  not  even  the 
smallest  matching  fund  requirement  to 
insure  that  the  project  is  necessary.  Con- 
sequently, the  temptation  is  to  request 
projects  that  are  of  low  priority  or  are 
not  needed  at  all  and  postpone  projects 
that  would  better  meet  long-term  needs. 

Another  major  drawback  is  the  long 
lag  time  between  enactment  of  public 
works  legislation  and  the  point  when  the 
money  is  actually  spent.  Many  months,  if 
not  years,  can  go  by  before  the  funds  are 
finally  utilized.  A  Congressional  Budget 
Office  document,  for  example,  shows  that 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  funds  may 
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remain    unexpended    even    24    months 
after  enactment  of  such  a  program. 

The  long  delay  makes  public  works 
projects  an  unreliable  method  of  stimu- 
lating the  economy.  The  majority  of  the 
funds  may  be  spent  so  late  that  rather 
than  increasing  employment  and  speed- 
ing economic  recovery  the  spending  in- 
stead hinders  that  recovery  by  fueling 
inflation.  Or,  as  the  CBO  has  phrased  it, 
"public  works  can  potentially  increase 
inflationary  pressures  if  they  add  to  the 
demand  for  scarce  skills  or  materials 
during  a  recovery  period." 

Finally,  funding  of  public  works  proj- 
ects produces  far  fewer  jobs  than  its 
backers  claim.  A  study  prepared  by 
economist  Alan  Fechter  of  the  Urban 
Institute  indicates  that  each  $1  billion 
of  spending  provides  only  30,000  to  6C,000 
jobs.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  money 
may  displace  up  to  50  percent  of  State 
and  local  funds  being  used  to  provide 
public  services.  Consequently,  public 
works  legislation  is  a  relatively  ineffec- 
tive device  when  it  comes  to  fighting  un- 
employment. 

For  these  reasons,  Madam  Chairman, 
I  am  voting  against  H.R.  11  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentlemin  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  at  this  point  in  the 
proceedings  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  all  of  the  projects,  and  all  of  the 
applications  that  are  on  flle  are  certainly 
not  going  to  be  funded.  Many  of  the 
communities  may  be  disappointed  again, 
as  they  were  the  last  time.  Actually  we 
had  some  25,000  applications  calling  for 
some  $25  billion  in  money,  and  we  only 
had  $2  billion  to  go  around.  Also  in  this 
next  round  we  are  only  going  to  get 
another  $2  billion.  Obviously  all  the  ap- 
plications that  are  on  file  are  not  going 
to  be  funded. 

Do  not  be  deluded  because  we  are  ex- 
tending the  authorization  on  this  bill 
that  all  of  the  communities  that  have 
apphcations  are  going  to  get  more  funds. 
We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  the  remaining  resources  we  have 
because  thi.s  hits  at  the  highest  areas 
of  unemployment  and  hits  at  the  high- 
est areas  of  economic  distress. 

But  again  it  is  going  to  be  kind  of 
a  lottery  system  where  you  make  your 
application,  or  it  is  already  on  file— do 
not  misunderstand  me,  there  are  those 
who  have  already  filed  them,  but  they 
are  going  to  have  to  present  new  infor- 
mation and  follow  new  criterions  that 
will  be  .set  foiih  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions— but,  even  so,  this  does  not  insure 
that  each  of  these  communities  is  going 
to  receive  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  because  there  Just  is  not  enough 
money  available  to  do  that.  So  I  wanted 
to  caution  the  Members  in  that  regard. 
However,  this  particular  legislation  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  previous 
legislation. 

The  administration  strongly  supports 
this,  and  feels  that  it  will  be  a  help  along 
with  the  rest  of  their  package  to  try  to 
give  an  economic  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  bring  about  some  I'elief  to 


the   tremendously   high   unemployment, 
particularly  in  the  building  trades  area. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HAMMERSCHMIDT.   I  yield    to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  join 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  11,  an  expansion,  exten- 
sion, and  revision  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act.  Much  attention  has 
been  focused  recently  on  the  general 
state  of  the  economy  with  a  national  un- 
employment rate  of  over  7  percent  and  a 
severe  cold  wave,  which  will  have  a  par- 
ticularly disrupting  economic  impact  on 
regions  throughout  the  Nation,  especial- 
ly the  Northeast.  These  developments, 
coupled  with  the  pledges  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  stimulate  the  economy, 
have  intensified  our  orientation  toward 
direct  job-creation  programs.  The  Na- 
tion's key  economic  problem  is  unem- 
ployment and  the  solution  is  jobs. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act,  and 
one  who  fought  hard  to  get  it  enacted,  I 
Joined  many  of  my  colleagues  last  month 
in  proposing  expansion  of  this  program 
based  on  examinations  of  the  adminis- 
trative problems  wliich  arose  with  the 
present  program.  Most  of  us  would  agree 
that  that  program  did  not  turn  out  en- 
tirely as  we  had  hoped  and.  from  these 
results,  we  have  before  us  legislation 
which  corrects  the  most  glaring  inade- 
quacies of  the  act. 

The  bill  would  add  an  additional  $4 
billion  authorization  in  fiscal  year  1977 
to  fund  direct,  100-percent  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  public  works  projects  that  can  create 
Jobs  quickly  in  areas  of  severe  unem- 
ployment. Basic  Job  creation  programs 
are  already  on  the  books,  and  the  neces- 
sary administrative  machinery  for  many 
public  employment  programs  already 
exist  at  all  levels  of  government.  These 
programs  can  be  expanded  quickly  to 
provide  Jobs  and  consumer  spending 
power  vitally  needed  to  rebuild  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  strongly  in  using  the  public 
works  program  as  a  direct  means  for  re- 
ducing unemployment. 

After  a  series  of  intensive  hearings  and 
panel  discussions,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
presented  us  with  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses and  corrects  many  of  the  major 
problems  that  occurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  program  funding. 
An  important  revision  made  by  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  elimination  of  the  70/30 
split.  Inadvertently,  this  formula  for  dis- 
tributing funds  worked  in  contradiction 
of  the  intent  of  the  act  to  help  the  areas 
witli  highest  unemployment. 

As  it  turned  out,  applications  under 
the  70-percent  category  had  a  1-in-lO 
chance  of  being  funded,  while  applica- 
tions submitted  under  the  30-percent 
category  had  a  l-in-5  chance.  This  dis- 
crepancy appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
of  the  original  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
help  the  most  severe  unemployment 
areas.  I  think  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  increasing  the  percent- 
age of  funds  given  to  areas  of  highest 
unemployment. 


In  examining  the  rating  criteria  of  the 
present  program,  it  appears  that  insuf- 
ficient weight  was  given  to  the  long  term 
employment  creating  effects  of  a  pro- 
posed project.  Such  things  as  water  and 
sewer  lines,  industrial  park  development, 
and  urban  renewal  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  economic  viability  of  a  commu- 
nity or  region  much  longer  than  the  ac- 
tual duration  of  the  project.  We  must 
provide  funds  for  projects  which  will 
have  an  enduring  economic  impact — in 
attracting  a  business  or  industry  to  set- 
tle in  an  area  and  retaining  jobs.  I  be- 
lieve this  should  be  a  major  considera- 
tion on  awarding  grants. 

Recently,  as  you  know,  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  economic  erosion 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions 
compared  to  the  economic  standing  of 
the  Sunbelt  State.?.  As  cochairman  of  the 
New  England  Congressional  Caucus  and 
a  member  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Economic  Advancement  Coalition,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  over  the  high  un- 
employment and  economic  stagnation  of 
the  Northeast. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  initiate 
policies  to  reverse  this  regional  decline 
and  to  take  remedial  action  by  determin- 
ing more  equitable  Federal  allocation 
formulas.  Certainly  unemplo>Tnent  is 
one  of  the  major  areas  in  need  of  infu- 
sion of  Federal  funds,  since  the  North- 
east has  the  highest  unemployment  and 
business  failure  rate  in  the  Nation.  Yet. 
over  the  years,  this  region  has  received 
the  lowest  in  public  works  and  average 
overall  EDA  funding.  This  trend  was 
evident  in  the  last  round  of  public  works 
funds  distribution — a  program  which 
was  conceived  to  target  funds  to  those 
localities  with  the  most  severe  unem- 
ployment problems. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
public  works  employment  program  is 
sound  economic  policy.  This  bill  makes 
it  clear  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  target  funds  to  areas  with  highest  un- 
employment. It  is  a  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem— what  it  is  doing  to  the  Nation's 
people,  industries,  and  quality  of  life.  The 
public  works  program  is  not  the  sole 
remedy  for  our  Nation's  economic  mal- 
aise— ^but  it  will  move  us  closer  to  the 
goal  of  full  employment  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  lagging  economy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and  to  act 
promptly  in  extending  the  public  works 
employment  program  so  we  can  get  our 
people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  were  just 
made  by  our  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  and  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  great 
leadership  he  has  given  to  this  bill  from 
our  side  of  the  aisle  In  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  now  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  . 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11,  providing  for 
$4  billion  for  increa,sed  authorization  for 
the  1976  public  works  jobs  programs. 
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In  view  of  the  climbing 
employment  rate,  now  over  ' 
concur  with  the  objectives 
gram  of  public  works  as  a 
relieving  unemployment.  I  arr 
see  the  reforms  contained 
which   Incorporates   the 
weeds  out  the  failures  contained 
original  legislation  passed  i: 
Congress.  Specifically,  from 
which  I  have  seen  in  my  o\Mn 
slonal  district,  the  promise  of 
sight    and    revision    of    the 
formula  will  go  far  toward 
revised  program  a  more  effec 
in  tackling  unemployment. 

I,  for  one,  am  phllosophica 
to  the  grab  bag  concept  on 
Federal  funds;  however,  I  be 
ing  these  public  works  programs 
are  already  designed  and 
implemented,    will    provide 
Jobs  to  those  seeking  work 
same  time,  will  provide  for 
of   useful   permanent   additidn 
communities  participating  ir 
gram.  Projects  such  as  park: 
municipal    buildings,    and 
needed  public  buildings  will 
we  will  also  provide  a  posltii|e 
to  our  struggling  local  econon 

H.R.  11  is  a  good  investrnpnt 
believe  the  bill  deserves  our 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califorrfta 
Chairman,  I  thank  our 
league,  the  chairman  of  the 
tee  en  Economic  Developmen 
for  his  clarifying  answers  to 
tions  today. 

Chairman  Roe,  and  Chalri^ian 
SON   of   the   full   committee 
Works   and   Transportation, 
dered  oustanding  service  to 
by  bringing  this  major  piece  o 
stimulus  legislation  to  the 
House  at  this  early  date.  As 
this  bill,  H.R.  11,  is  a  major 
of  President  Carter's  economic 
program. 

I  believe  that  President 
Congress  are  demonstrating 
pie  of  this  Nation  that  their 
can  act  quickly,  aggressively, 
eratively,  to  bring  improved 
our  Nation's  economy. 

The   Public   Works   Capita 
ment  and  Investment  Act  of 
strated  that  local  public  worHs 
can  be  an  effective  means  of 
ting  people  to  work  in  this 

The  bill  before  us  today 
original   authorization   for  lofcal 
Works  from  $2  billion  to  S6 
should  create  an  additional 
in  the  private  construction 
the  related  construction  materials 
try — an  accomplishment  in  w 
all  be  proud. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Lobal 
Works  and  Capital  Development 
1976  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of 
nor  has  it  been  perfectly 
the  Economic  Development 
tion.  H.R.  11  will  improve  the 
legislation  itself — and  I  strongly 
passage.  But  H.R.  11  will  not 
implementation  of  the  act  itself 
however,  encouraged  by  the 
of  Commerce  Secretary  Juaiiita 
and  Economic  Development 
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tor-deslgnate  Robert  Hall,  to  make  this 
program  function  quickly,  properly,  and 
eCfectively. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Johnson  for  his  directive  £hat 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Investigations  and  Review, 
carefully  review  all  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  legislation 
before  they  are  put  into  effect.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  type  of  oversight  is  a 
responsibility  which  we  in  the  Congress 
have  too  often  neglected. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  bill  before  the  House  today  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  authorization 
for  the  1976  public  works  jobs  program. 
However,  I  feel  that  proper  safeguards 
must  be  Included  in  the  legislation  to 
prevent  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
projects  that  occurred  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  jobs  program. 

Last  fall,  thousands  of  towns,  cities, 
and  local  agencies  applied  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  jobs  pro- 
gram. More  than  24,000  applications 
were  submitted  and,  after  EDA  com- 
pleted an  extensive  selection  process,  only 
1,988  projects  were  approved.  Shortly 
thereafter,  municipalities  across  the 
country  began  to  voice  their  protests. 
Inequities  in  the  final  allocations  were 
pointed  out.  Prosperous  communities 
with  apparently  little  unemployment  re- 
ceived significant  allocations  while 
neighboring  jurisdictions,  whose  unem- 
ployment rates  were  much  higher,  got 
little  or  nothing. 

Most  of  the  counties  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  particularly  the 
smaller  counties,  were  ignored  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  new  public  works  projects. 
Apparently  the  same  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  projects  took  place  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
projects  that  were  selected,  but  I  am 
disappointed  that  so  many  meritorious 
projects  were  left  out. 

It  is  clear  that  the  selection  formula 
was  unsatisfactory.  Flaws  in  both  the 
EDA  regulations  and  the  legislation  it- 
self have  been  pointed  out  since  the 
allocations  were  announced  in  Decem- 
ber. Recent  hearings  on  this  legislation 
indicated  the  necessity  for  major 
changes  in  the  1976  act  in  order  to  target 
the  Federal  assistance  more  accurately 
into  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  The 
hearings  on  the  first  round  of  funding 
also  clearly  showed  that  the  next  round 
of  funding  should  Insure  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  projects;  simplify  ad- 
ministration by  making  the  program 
regulations  more  easily  understood;  re- 
flect local  priorities  and  eliminate  gerry- 
mandering of  project  areas  so  that  pro- 
gram investments  are  oriented  more 
toward  the  areas  of  greatest  distress. 

The  jobs  program  was  established  to 
put  people  back  to  work,  particularly  In 
the  construction  trades  where  the  un- 
employment rates  have  been  consistently 
double  the  national  average.  But  it  was 
not  created  as  a  panacea  for  our  Nation's 
urban  ills  at  the  expense  of  the  jobless 
in  rural  America,  as  it  turned  out. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  rural  America,  in- 
herent in  this  act,  be  dealt  with  either 


through  administrative  regulation  pro- 
cedures or  by  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  so  that  the  jobs  bill  can 
have  true  significance  to  all  Americans — 
not  just  those  in  the  cities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendments 
which  were  drafted  by  the  committee, 
designed  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
during  the  hearings,  will  insure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  projects.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  intends  to 
continue  holding  oversight  hearings  as 
the  new  program  regulations  are  devel- 
oped to  help  achieve  these  objectives.  We 
must  make  sure  that  the  selection  for- 
mula meets  the  needs  of  those  intended 
to  benefit  from  the  program  before  ap- 
proving this  legislation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  22,000  existing  applications  now  on 
file  be  updated  or  revised  and  used  in 
the  next  round  of  funding. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
Amendment  Act,  H.R.  11,  which  will 
authorize  an  additional  $4  billion  in 
direct  Federal  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects. 

This  additional  $4  billion  should  pro- 
vide a  significant  stimulus  to  the 
economy  on  top  of  the  $2  billion  public 
works  program  which  has  already  been 
funded.  The  new  legislation  is  a  top 
priority  item  in  both  the  administra- 
tion's and  the  Congress  economic  re- 
covery program.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  it  should  create  as  many  as 
600,000  new  jobs  in  construction  and  re- 
lated industries  in  those  areas  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  new  economic 
legislation  comes  none  too  soon.  For  my 
constituents  in  Massachusetts  and  others 
in  the  colder  regions  in  the  United  States, 
this  winter  has  been  one  of  the  worst  in 
recent  memory.  It  has  greatly  taxed  our 
citizen's  energy  bills  and  led  to  many 
workers  being  laid  off.  It  will  indeed  take 
a  long  time  to  recover  from  the  winter 
of  1977,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  aid  in  that  pursuit. 

Under  the  original  Local  Public  Works 
Act  which  was  passed  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, $2  billion  were  made  available  for 
local  construction  projects.  Under  this 
program,  more  than  25,000  applications 
were  received  from  municipalities  all 
over  the  country.  Unfortunately,  these 
applications  far  surpassed  the  funds 
which  were  appropriated  to  finance  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  total  of  $24 
billion  in  assistance  was  requested  by 
towns  and  cities  for  public  works 
programs. 

While  the  Congress  is  authorizing  an 
additional  $4  billion  for  the  new  legisla- 
tion. Madam  Chairman,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  additional  amount 
will  only  fund  the  projects  of  a  limited 
number  of  municipalities.  The  legislation 
will  create  jobs  and  it  will  provide  the 
economic  stimulus  which  we  need  as  a 
whole  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
Federal  Government's  resources  are 
limited  and  many  towns  and  cities  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  these  funds  are  limited,  but 
if  this  legislation  does  indeed  help  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  much  still  will 
have  been  gained. 
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Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  11,  many  of 
the  original  provisions  in  the  public 
works  bill  have  been  changed.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  there  were  situations 
whereby  funds  were  misallocated  to 
States  and  municipalities  whose  unem- 
ployment needs  were  not  as  great  as 
others.  In  many  States,  in  particular 
those  towns  and  cities  which  were  most 
hard  hit  by  unemployment,  received  no 
grants  from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  in  their  Implementation 
of  the  program.  Therefore,  many  of  the 
reforms  encompassed  within  the  bill 
were  sorely  needed. 

One  of  the  biggest  problem  areas  for 
the  original  Public  Works  Act  concerned 
the  use  of  unemployment  statistics.  Be- 
cause the  EDA  regulations  took  into  ac- 
count only  a  3-month  unemployment  av- 
erage, States  such  as  Massachusetts  were 
unfairly  represented  in  their  ranking  of 
high  unemployment  areas. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  11,  unem- 
ployment data  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  12  most  recent  months'  average 
for  unemployment.  This  should  help  to 
eliminate  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
joblessness  statistics  and  record  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  workers  whose 
jobless  status  ha.s  not  been  carried  in 
statistics  due  to  quirks  in  the  system. 

Another  change  in  the  new  public 
works  bill  is  that  the  former  "70-30  per- 
cent" formula  funding  will  be  eliminated. 
Under  this  previous  formula,  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  had  to  go  to  the  high- 
est unemployment  areas  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  new  bill  all  of  the  funds 
of  the  act  will  be  targeted  for  hish  un- 
employment areas,  which  should  sub- 
stantially benefit  the  most  hard  pressed 
States.  In  combination  with  the  fact  that 
the  unemployment  reporting  will  be  im- 
proved, the  distribution  of  funds  should 
become  much  more  equitable  under  the 
new  formula. 

There  are  other  changes  in  addition 
to  those  that  I  have  mentioned  here. 
Madam  Chairman,  which  will  go  to  im- 
prove the  original  legislation.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  each  of  these  provisions 
though  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  that 
they  should  apply  these  Improvements 
with  great  zeal  in  order  to  Insure  the 
proper  workings  of  the  program.  Many 
localities  were  hurt  by  the  original  EDA 
formula,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ex- 
perience will  not  be  repeated  in  the  next 
round  of  funding. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  seen  here  al- 
ready, I  feel  that  this  new  legislation  will 
help  to  both  equitably  distribute  public 
works  funds  and  stim.ulate  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. It  is  unfortunate  that  more  funds 
are  not  available,  but  this  additional  $4 
billion  should  have  a  substantial  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  continuation  of  our 
economic  recovery. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  11. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  11,  which  pro- 
vides increased  authorization  for  the 
1976  public  works  jobs  program.  As  a 
cosponsor    of   HJl.    1971,    an    identical 


measure,  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  at- 
tempts ,to  bring  about  an  economic  re- 
covery In  America. 

Deceniber's  unemployment  figures 
listed  7.6  percent  of  the  Nation's  work 
force  as  being  out  of  a  job.  In  my  own 
district  in  Chicago  there  are  pockets  of 
persistent  high  unemploj-ment  that  ex- 
ceed the  national  figures.  I  receive  many 
heartbreaking  letters  every  day  from 
those  who  are  unable  to  find  jobs.  And 
this  is  by  no  means  a  problem  unique  to 
my  district.  There  is  pervasive  unemploy- 
ment nationwide,  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

If  passed,  H.R.  11  will  create  up  to 
600,000  new  jobs.  These  jobs  are  needed 
badly  by  the  many  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  too  long  himting  fruitlessly 
through  the  classifieds  and  checking  with 
the  employment  agencies  for  jobs  that  do 
not  exist.  To  reiterate,  passage  of  this 
measure  will  help  to  alleviate  the  severe 
shortage  of  jobs  affecting  my  district  and 
those  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  essential  to  both  those  currently 
unemployed  and  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  we  vote  positively  on 
H.R.  11  today, 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Madam  Chairman, 
while  my  colleagues  are  debating  this 
crucial  legislation.  I  would  like  to  once 
again  stress  the  importance  of  the  first 
word  of  the  title  of  this  bill:  local.  The 
emphasis  is  on  putting  those  unemployed 
local  residents  to  work  on  the  public 
works  projects  this  bill  would  create.  The 
Economic  Development  Administration 
has  encour&ged  the  use  of  local  labor,  but 
has  not  always  made  this  a  mandatory 
requirement. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that,  along  with 
the  other  improvements  in  the  existing 
program  which  this  bill  will  provide,  we 
should  give  consideration  also  to  the  im- 
petus for  the  creation  of  the  original 
legislation:  the  need  to  provide  jobs  for 
unemployed  residents  of  areas  with  high 
unemployment  rates. 

Too  often,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
remind  a  community  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  program  that  the  funding  was 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  unemployment 
statistics.  If  this  data  is  disregarded  once 
the  money  Ls  received,  then  the  entire 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  frustrated. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  in  extending, 
enlarging,  and  improving  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act,  due  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  use  of  local  labor  on  the  construc- 
tion projects  which  are  funded. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  continued  support  of  H.R.  11, 
extension  of  title  I  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  potential  of  this  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  the  economy.  Public 
works  jobs  programs  serve  a  twofold 
purpose:  while  putting  scores  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  to  work,  these  pro- 
grams also  stimulate  local  economic  de- 
velopment by  providing  cities  and  towns 
across  the  Nation  with  needed  buildings 
and  facilities. 

In  the  first  round  of  grants  we  saw 
local  imits  of  government  acquire  fund- 
ing   for    community    centers,    schools. 


courthouses,  police  and  fire  stations,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  improvements,  and  other 
basic  building  blocks  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  recognize  the  abundance  of  the  tes- 
timony that  the  committee  heard  in  fa- 
vor of  elimination  of  the  70-30  split  as 
mandated  by  the  1976  act  and  I  believe 
the  committee  acted  wisely  in  increasing 
the  minimum  allocation  from  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent for  those  States,  like  Arkansas, 
which  received  the  minimum  appropri- 
ation ill  the  first  round  of  grants. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  however, 
to  keep  clearly  in  mind  as  we  debate  jobs 
proposals  that  the  unemployment  prob- 
lems of  noninetropolitan  areas  are  just 
as  severe,  in  degree  if  not  in  numbers, 
as  the  unemployment  problems  of  metro- 
politan areas.  Unemployed  workers  in 
the  countryside  are  just  as  unemployed 
as  the  jobless  in  the  cities. 

The  most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics data  available  indicates  that 
roughly  30  percent  of  those  individuals 
unemployed  live  in  nonmctropolitan 
areas.  This  is  a  dispi'oportionately  large 
percentage  when  compared  with  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  national  population  that 
actually  resides  in  nonmctropolitan 
areas. 

In  extending  and  revising  this  pro- 
gram, we  must  insure  that  it,  as  well  as 
all  other  programs,  gives  equitable  treat- 
ment to  all  regions  of  the  Nation.  The 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-369  should 
be  strengthened  to  provide  continued  in- 
surance against  undue  concentration  of 
assistance  in  one  region  of  the  Nation  or 
in  any  State. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a 
commendable  job  in  the  revisions  it  pro- 
poses. The  change  in  the  time  span  for 
unemployment  data  used  in  making 
grants  from  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive months  to  the  12  most  recent 
consecutive  months  will,  I  believe,  give 
better  treatment  to  those  areas  through- 
out the  Nation  with  longstanding, 
chronic  high  unemployment  rates. 

The  law  has  also  been  strengthened  by 
requiring  local  units  of  goverrunent  sub- 
mitting more  than  one  application  to  give 
their  list  of  priorities  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication. This  will  help  to  insure  that  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  a  distressed  area 
are  being  met. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  monitor  the 
alterations  which  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  makes  in  its 
formula  and  point  assignment  for  rank- 
ing of  project  applications. 

As  a  sponsor  of  H  R.  11,  I  urge  speedy 
adoption  of  this  legislation  by  the  House 
and  swift  action  on  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  fund  extension  of  this  eco- 
nomic-stimulus program. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  on  their 
thorough  study  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments in  H.R.  11  which  would  rectify  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  thereby  insuring  a  more 
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equitable   distribution   of 
eliminating    the 
project  areas  so  that  funds  w 
jected   toward   those   areas 
need  of  funding. 

As  cleared  by  the  Congress, 
ure  will  authorize  a  total  of 
in  new  funds  for  State  and 
works  projects:  An  authorization 
reflects  the  conviction  of  th( 
for  the  need  for  timely  fundipg 
grams  designed  to  correct 
serious  unemployment  problem, 
all    well    aware,    the    original 
prompted  what  can  only  be 
a  national  furor:  Literally 
communities   across   the   cou4try 
plained  of  the  inequitable 
funds  fc-r  their  projects.  And  i 
good  reason,  for  hundreds  of 
ties  in  every  State  with 
rates  way  over  the  national 
ceived  no  funding  whatsoev 
program  designed  to  pump 
public  works  projects  into 
ployment  areas. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  problems 
allocation  and  distribution  ol 
applaud  the  revisions  proposed 
11  which  refines  our  approach 
act,  insuring  a  more  equitable 
tion  of  emergency  jobs  money 
which  urgently  need  these  funds 
I  still  have  reservations,  hon- 
garding  some  of  the  propose< 
ments  to  the  Public  Works  Capital 
opment  and   Investment  Act 
would  like  to  bring  to  my 
attention. 

First,  section  111  of  the  act. 
ed,  would  "authorize  the 
make  grants  for  projects  that 
received,  not  considered,  or  w 
solely  because  of  error  made 
f^cer     or     employee     of     the 
States," — page  6.  House  report 
pany  H.R.  11.  While  I  firmly  be 
communities  which  submitted 
plications  for  funds  in  good 
were  rejected  because  of  errors 
another  agency  should  be 
this  round  of  funding,  I  believ^ 
firmly  that  every  community 
be  allowed  to  revise  and  imprbve 
existing  applications  if  they  beljeve 
corrections  are  in  order,  and 
community  should  be  allowed 
mit  its  application,  no  matter 
project  was  rejected.  ThLs  woulc 
insure  that  the  applications  already 
mltted  to  the  Department  of 
would    be    utilized    so    that 
amounts    of    money    and 
hours  of  preparation  time  spent 
vidual  applications  will  not  go 
but  would  also  allow  hundreds 
while  projects  to  have  a  better 
receive  urgently  needed  funds. 

Second,  according  to  the  Hou^e 
submitted  by  the  committee 
Works  and  Transportation,  the 
tee  provided,  in  section  108(c) ,  ' 
formation  regarding  unemploymlent 
may  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
ment,  or  by  States,  or  by  local 
ments   provided    that   the 
commerce  determines  that  such 
ployment  rates  are  accurate 
House  report.  I  urge  that  if  loca 
ments  are  able  to  substantiate  ui  employ- 
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ment figures  which  differ  radically  from 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  figures, 
these  communities  should  be  allowed  to 
certify  these  figures  and  utilize  them  in 
their  applications  for  project  funding. 

Third,  although  H.R.   11  does  imple- 
ment   many    Improvements    over    the 
former  Public  Works  Act,  it  still  does  not 
rectify  a  basic  injustice  in  the  original 
program :  The  allocation  of  project  fund- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  urban  areas  are 
favored  over  rural  areas.  Because  the  old 
formula  basing  appropriation  allotments 
upon  the  absolute  numbers  of  unemploy- 
ment rather  than  the  rate  of  unemployed, 
rural  areas  with  comparatively  low  den- 
sity populations  cannot  compete  with  ur- 
ban areas,  even  though  these  rural  areas 
miy  have  an  equal  for  even  higher  per- 
centage of  unemployed  individuals.  One 
method  of  rectifying  this  inequity  would 
be  to  allow  communities  to  determine 
their  own   labor  markets   in   terms   of 
counties,  and  have  the  Department  of 
Commerce  certify  these  labor  markets 
so  that  they  might  be  used  in  revising 
applications. 

Fourth,  under  section  108(e).  another 
amendment  provides  for  only  urban 
"pockets  of  poverty"  to  receive  assist- 
ance. I  suggest  that  this  provision  be  re- 
written to  include  "pockets  of  poverty" 
to  rural  aress.  Many  districts,  including 
my  own,  have  towns  and  villages  whose 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  that  of  the 
county  in  which  these  communities  are 
located.  If  these  rural  areas  are  not  al- 
lowed to  use  their  own  unemployment 
rate  in  project  applications,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  a  fair  and  urgently 
needed  share  of  project  funding. 

Fifth,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
no  system  to  guard  against  computer 
errors  in  compiling  and  analyzing  data 
received  from  applicants  has  been  pro- 
posed, although  I,  along  with  many  other 
members  pointed  out  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  that  computer  runs  were  of- 
ten significantly  Inaccurate  in  their  re- 
sults. I  strongly  urge  that  an  independ- 
ent check  of  all  data  be  made  before  it 
goes  into  the  computer,  to  guard  against 
any  incorrect  statistics  being  utilized  to 
administer  funds. 

Finally,  section  108fc)  of  the  Public 
Works  Act  specifies  that  EDA  must  pro- 
vide assistance  to  a  community  seeking 
to  determine  its  unemployment  rate.  I 
believe  that  EDA  shoiold  have  qualified 
St  3  IT  members  readily  available  on  a  per- 
manent basis  to  consult  and  assist  com- 
munities in  the  technicalities  of  revising 
and  correcting  applications,  so  that  every 
community  can  receive  prompt  and  ade- 
quate guidance  from  EDA  when  com- 
pleting their  applications.  Furthermore, 
the  geographic  quotas  used  by  EDA 
should  be  published  ahead  of  time  so  that 
apphcants  will  be  aware  of  the  maximum 
amount  and  the  areas  for  which  their 
community  is  budgeted.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  these  two  provisions  will 
greatly  aid  EDA  in  complying  with  sec- 
tion 108(c) . 

In  our  next  public  works  legislation, 
these  proposals  should  be  considered  so 
that  Federal  funds  can  be  channeled  to 
areas  where  they  are  most  desperately 
needed  and  so  that  the  original  intention 
of  the  Congress'  public  works  legislation, 
the  rectification  of  our  Nation's  serious 


unemployment  problem,  will  be  properly 
fulfUled. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  designed 
to  pump  needed  money  into  worthy  lo- 
cal public  works  projects  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  provide  jobs  for  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  Americans,  particularly  in 
the  construction  trades,  right  away.  I 
think  it  will  accomplish  that  goal  and 
therefore  is  deserving  of  our  support. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  No.  1  pri- 
ority should  be  to  develop  job  opportu- 
nities for  our  people,  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  citizenry  to  earn  their  way. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  unemployed 
in  this  land  of  plenty.  I  am  not  one  who 
subscribes  to  the  theory  that  these  peo- 
ple are  all  looking  for  handouts  from  a 
benevolent  government.  Rather  I  think 
they  are  looking  for  a  helping  hand,  an 
opportunity  to  be  gainfully  employed  in 
order  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  of 
life  for  self  and  family. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976  was  a  bold  venture.  We  proved  that 
we  have  the  capability  to  act  with  dis- 
patch to  meet  a  crisis.  That  crisis — the 
alarmingly  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment—was not  going  to  go  away  by  It- 
self. Obviously,  we  all  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  shaky  economy  get  on 
solid  ground  by  itself  and  through  the 
normal  course  of  events  create  new  job 
opportunities  for  an  expanding  work- 
force without  the  necessity  of  some 
form  of  Intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  that  was  not 
to  be.  We  faced  the  problem  forthright- 
ly  and  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  was  a  part  of  our  affirmative  re- 
sponse. 

All  across  the  country,  the  program 
was  viewed  as  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm. 
However,  all  of  us  who  gave  it  support 
were  understandably  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  local  governments  to  take 
advantage  of  what  was  being  offered. 
Would  they  have  the  immediate  response 
capability  we  sought?  Could  they  come 
up  with  worthy  public  works  projects 
right  away  and  did  they  have  the  ability 
to  get  them  underway  without  delay? 

These  and  the  many  other  questions 
we  had  were  answered  promptly.  The  re- 
sponse from  all  across  America  was  over- 
whelming. Applications  by  the  thousands 
poured  into  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
I  will  not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
first  go-around  of  funding.  We  all  know 
the  numbers.  More  than  25,000  applica- 
tions were  received,  representing  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  projects. 

As  we  now  know,  the  funding  was 
totally  inadequate  if  we  were  to  come 
even  close  to  meeting  the  expectations 
of  our  mavors,  countv  and  State  oCBcials. 
We  soon  learned  $2  billion  did  not  go 
far,  out  of  the  more  than  25,000  applica- 
tions received,  only  1,988  were  funded 
before  the  well  ran  dry. 

We  also  learned  that  there  were  many 
deficiencies  in  the  original  program 
which  resulted  in  disappointment  after 
disappointment.  There  were  voids  all 
over  the  map,  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  which  did  not 
get  a  dime  for  worthy  projects.  Other 
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areas,  with  lesser  rates  of  unemployment 
got  projects  funded  while  neighboring 
jurisdictions,  with  a  far  more  serious  rate 
of  unemployment,  drew  a  blank.  Some 
areas  used  one  set  of  figures  from  one 
source  while  others  used  entirely  differ- 
ent figures  from  another  source. 

There  were  problems.  That  is  for  sure. 
But  despite  the  problems,  it  quickly  be- 
came evident  that  we  had  a  program 
which — despite  all  of  its  faults — gave 
every  promise  of  meeting  its  stated  ob- 
jective without  undue  delay.  Wisely,  we 
did  not  stop  our  effort.  Unemployment 
continued.  So  did  the  need  for  jobs.  Im- 
mediately we  launched  an  effort  to  come 
up  with  an  expanded,  improved  program 
which  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we 
are  today. 

H.R.  11  incorporates  many  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  that  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  sought  in  cur 
effort  to  guarantee  a  better  program,  one 
that  would  come  closer  to  guaranteeing 
a  fairer,  more  equitable  distribution  of 
projects  and  funds. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  have  focused 
attention  on  these  changes  so  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  on  them.  However,  I  wish 
to  register  my  support  for  reserving  all 
of  the  funds — 100  percent — for  those 
areas  with  an  unemployment  rate  above 
the  national  average.  And  I  think  it 
makes  sense  to  start  in  the  second  round 
of  funding  with  those  applications  al- 
ready on  file. 

I  like  the  concept  of  using  unemploy- 
ment statistics  for  the  previous  12-month 
period,  rather  than  the  previous  quarter 
as  was  the  case  in  the  first  round,  be- 
cause this  allows  for  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions and  pays  the  most  attention  to 
areas  where  the  unemployment  is  both 
substantial  and  persistent. 

I  also  favor  elimination  of  the  provi- 
sion in  the  original  act  which  permitted 
jurisdictions  to  gerrymander  a  project 
area  so  it  could  use  a  distant  jurisdic- 
tion's unemployment  figure,  to  "beef  up" 
an  application's  standing.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  many  areas  with  a  lesser 
unemployment  problem  came  out  on  top 
with  their  "beefed  up  '  applications  while 
more  severely  depressed  jurisdictions 
which  did  not  employ  the  gerrymander- 
ing tactic  ended  up  with  nothing. 

Yes,  the  bill  before  us  represents  a  sig- 
nificant improvement.  It  is  deserving  of 
support  without  major  revision.  I  am 
sure  there  are  some  technical  perfections 
that  will  be  added  during  our  proceed- 
ings, but  on  an  overall  basis  it  is  my  feel- 
ing the  Public  Works  Committee,  partic- 
ularly the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  the  product  presented  for  our 
consideration. 

I  am  hopeful.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
the  House  will  go  along  with  our  na- 
tional allocation  formula  and  not  alter  it 
as  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  did  yes- 
terday. We  must  continue  to  place  our 
greatest  emphasis  on  helping  areas  with 
the  greatest  need.  It  is  not  simply  a 
parochial  view  to  advocate  extra  con- 
sideration for  States  like  New  York — or 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  a  number 


of  others — where  the  unemployment  is 
above  the  national  average.  To  do  so  is 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

My  hope  is  that  we  will  act  with  dis- 
patch in  approving  a  good  bill.  The  bill 
before  us,  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  passes  that  test. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
considering  what  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  in  the  way  of  court  decisions,  bu- 
reaucratic idiocy,  and  congressional  im- 
poundments, I  am  getting  the  impression 
that  we  are  destroying  more  jobs  in  this 
country  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  cre- 
ate through  H.R.  11. 

I  therefore  rise  In  opposition  to  its 
passage,  not  so  much  for  what  it  does  as 
for  what  it  does  not  do:  namely,  un- 
shackle a  huge  assortment  of  public 
works  programs,  not  to  mention  private 
sector  construction,  already  on  the  shelf 
in  such  high-priority  areas  as  water  pol- 
lution control,  long-term  economic  de- 
velopment, bridge  and  highway  construc- 
tion, housing  for  the  elderly,  and  many 
others. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy  that 
at  a  time  of  need  for  jobs  and  public 
facilities  in  our  communities  we  cannot 
turn  the  spigot  and  get  these  programs 
moving. 

This  bill  is  not  all  bad :  I  see  some  good 
in  it.  Certainly  it  is  an  improvement  over 
the  original  $2  billion  number  with  all 
the  booby  traps  legislated  into  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  will 
eventually  be  enacted  and  that  some 
worthwhile  projects  will  result.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  earthly  idea  what 
the  results  of  the  first  $2  billion  ration 
are  going  to  be.  much  less  the  results  of 
a  $4  billion  expansion. 

I  am  as  concerned  over  jobs — public 
works  jobs — as  anyone  in  this  House.  But 
I  am  concerned  over  net  impact.  How 
many  will  be  created?  How  many  would 
have  been  anyway  under  other  Federal 
and  non-Federal  programs?  How  many 
of  the  latter  were  and  are  being  delayed 
while  communities  exhaust  all  possibili- 
ties of  obtaining  100  percent  Federal 
funding? 

On  February  18,  Assistant  Secretary 
Eden  wrote  me  confirming  that  there 
can  be  no  answer  at  this  juncture.  But 
he  also  wrote  in  response  to  other  ques- 
tions I  posed  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  your  question  concerning  a 
comparison  of  our  long-term  program  to  the 
Local  Public  Works  Program,  we  calculate 
that  over  half  of  the  projects  selected  for 
local  public  works  funding  are  for  typyes  of 
projects  that  arc  not  normally  funded  under 
our  regular  program.  These  projects  Include 
construction  for  public  safety  facilities,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  public  buildings.  The 
regular  program  is  not  normally  used  to  fund 
these  kinds  of  projects  because  they  do  not 
have  significant  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment impact. 

There  you  have  it.  Projects  that  are 
nice  to  have,  some  certainly  needed.  That 
is  not  the  point.  The  question  is  whether 
we  get  the  multiple  benefit  of  short-term 
job  creation  and  long-term  economic  re- 
vitalization  which  can  best  be  achieved 
under  local  plans  and  priorities. 

I  shall  not  impose  further  on  Members' 
time.  The  full  text  of  a  sermon  on  the 


subject  is  to  be  found  in  my  views  ac- 
companying the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  11. 

Regardless  of  whether  Members  share 
my  views  on  H.R.  11,1  hope  we  can  short- 
ly join  in  the  task  of  making  programs 
already  on  the  books  work,  take  a  new 
look  at  the  employment  potential  of 
long-term  economic  development  pro- 
grams and  examine  other  unmet  needs 
now  stalled  by  senseless  legalities  and 
bureaucracy.  One  area  becoming  critical 
is  inadequate  prison  facilities.  It  -.vill  be 
interesting  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
H.R.  11  can  help  meet  needs  in  this  area. 
Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  are  taking  today  the  second  step  in 
as  many  days  toward  breathing  life  into 
our  lagging  economic  recovery.  With 
passage  yesterday  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  110,  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  House 
adopted  a  revised  set  of  budgetary  tar- 
gets which  hopefully  will  provide  the 
spur  our  economy  has  been  needing  to 
move  more  rapidly  along  the  road  to- 
ward better  economic  health  and  re- 
duced unemployment. 

The  bill  we  are  taking  up  today  would 
provide  the  funding  authorization  for 
one  of  the  most  critical  components 
of  that  economic  stimulus  package — 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
HR.  11,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
would  authorize  an  additional  $4  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1977  for  quick  response 
public  works  projects — those  which  State 
and  local  governments  can  start  within 
90  days. 

Our  committee  tells  us  that  this  bill 
could  create  as  many  as  600,000  more 
jobs,  the  vast  bulk  of  them  in  the  hard 
hit  construction  industry.  With  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  still  standing 
at  between  7  and  8  percent,  those  jobs 
are  badly  needed.  For  even  if  we  adopt 
this  program  and  the  rest  of  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package,  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  still  projected  to  be  almost 
7  percent  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  over 
6  percent  at  the  end  of  1978. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  to  lick  un- 
employment if  we  are  going  to  attain 
fiscal  responsibility.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  I  am  supporting  this 
legislation. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  $2  bil- 
lion authorized  by  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  has  proved  to  be 
quite  inadequate.  Less  than  2,000  of  the 
some  24,000  applications  filed  by  our 
States,  cities  and  localities  could  be  ap- 
proved. Thus  the  infusion  of  additional 
funds  in  fiacal  year  1977  called  for  in 
H.R.  11  is  not  only  essential  for  job 
creation,  it  will  also  finance  worthwhile 
public  projects  from  the  list  of  over  22,000 
applications  still  pending. 

This  bill  not  only  authorizes  more 
money,  it  incorporates  amendments  de- 
signed to  meet  a  number  of  objections 
to  the  program  pursued  under  Public  Law 
94-369.  One  key  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  provision  of  current  law  limit- 
ing to  70  percent  the  proportion  of  the 
funds  authorized  which  can  go  to  areas 
with  unemployment  above  the  national 
average.  Another  would  lengthen  from  3 
to  12  months  the  period  of  time  over 
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which  unemployment  rates 
culated  for  purposes  of  this 
vision  would  eliminate  the 
sonal  fluctuations  in  the 
rate  on  fund  distribution. 

Still  a  third  change  worthy 
is  an  amendment  directing 
Development     Administration 
priority  to  projects  which  w|ould 
in  energy  conservation.  In 
fuel   shortages   and   declining 
production,  this  is  surely  a 
emphasis. 

With  these  and  other 
this  bill  is  clearly  deserving 
port.  Having  endorsed  the  bas 
to  economic  stimulus  set  out 
vised  budget  resolution,  let 
ceed  to  implement  its  specififc 
With  that  I  urge  my  colleagues 
port  this  bill. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Madam 
I  rise  today  to  speak  on  behalf 
Local  Public  Works  Capital 
and  Investment  Act  which 
to  cosponsor.  As  a  new  men^ber 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
mittee,  I  have  been  impressejd 
hard  work  schedule  our  coirm 
maintained  on  this  much  nee(  led 
tion.  Chairman  Biz  Johnson 
committee  Chairman  Bob 
the  direction  and  leadership 
our  diflacult  job  on  schedule 

This  legislation  is  very  miich 
due  to  our  sluggish  economy 
has  received  24,000  applicatiops 
ing  some  $22  billion  last 
program.  The  very  severe  wihter 
Ohio  has  experienced  will  ha\^ 
tions  far  into  next  year 
has  caused  great  expectation^ 
out  my  district.  There  were 
tions     requesting     63     millioh 
throughout  our  area,  enough 
Ohio's  allocation.  However, 
as  it  was  administered  caused 
many  inequities. 

After  hearing  more  than 
representing    city,    county, 
Federal   governments,   organized 
contractors,  environmentalist ; 
lie  interest  groups,  we  rewrote 

Speaking  for  all  of  us  on 
tee  who  worked  so  hard,  w< 
hope  our  changes  enable  a  njw 
Istration   at  the  Departmen 
merce  to  award  the  grants 
are  most  needed. 

Mr.    COTTER.   Madam 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Worlfe 
ment   Act   of    1976    was    the 
months  of  labor  by  the  House 
on  Public  Works  and 
came  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
most  serious  economic 
cession  that  took  its  heaviest 
construction  industry.  In  that 
employment  rates  of  40  perce4t 
uncommon. 

Title  I  has  two  purposes: 
employment  in  the  construction 
try,  and  to  help  State  and 
ments  undertake  public  worlds 
and  services  that  they  could 
themselves. 

We  had  great  hopes  for 
when  it  became  law  over  the 
objections    last    fall.    The 
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which  labored  over  It  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  which  ad- 
ministered it  both  did  outstanding  work, 
but  as  we  know  all  too  well,  the  program 
was  defective  and  its  allocations  often 
inequitable. 

I  asked  town  officials  in  my  district 
this  year  to  explain  their  complaints 
about  local  public  works  programs  in  de- 
tail and  to  recommend  changes  that 
would  make  it  more  efficient  and  equi- 
table. Among  many  helpful  suggestions, 
two  were  stressed  over  and  over  again. 

First,  the  program  should  be  more 
equitable  in  its  distribution  of  grants. 

Second,  it  should  be  made  more  simple 
and  more  easily  imderstood. 

I  believe  the  public  works  extension  we 
have  on  the  floor  today  can  achieve  these 
goals,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "yea"  without  amendinent. 

This  bill  eliminates  many  of  the  ut- 
most unworkable  and  inequitable  fea- 
tures of  last  year's  program.  The  so- 
called  70-30  split  in  appropriations  which 
caused  unfair  competition  for  grant 
money  between  high-  and  low-unemploy- 
ment Jurisdictions,  does  not  appear  in 
this  bill.  Moreover,  a  new  provision  al- 
lows applicants  to  indicate  their  prior- 
ities among  the  projects  they  have  pro- 
posed for  Federal  fimdlng.  This  provision 
eliminates  EDA  "guesswork"  and  the 
funding  of  low-priority  projects  that  was 
so  common  in  last  year's  program. 

Today's  legislation  also  puts  an  end  to 
the  loophole  that  allowed  municipalities 
to  "borrow"  the  unemployment  statistics 
of  neighboring  communities.  This  loop- 
hole permitted  many  high  unemployment 
jurisdictions  to  win  massive  grants  while 
adjacent  cities  where  unemployment  was 
higher,  went  begging. 

Other  improvements  in  the  new  legis- 
lation should  be  noted  especially  a  set- 
aside  for  native  American  tribes  and  the 
guarantee  that  congressional  oversight 
of  regulations  will  take  place  before  they 
are  approved. 

Chairman  Bob  Roe  should  be  com- 
mended for  expertly  guiding  his  subcom- 
mittee in  their  complicated  work.  He  and 
his  subcommittee  have  done  much  to 
make  local  public  works  an  efficient  pro- 
gram that  concentrates  its  efforts  on  the 
municipalities  that  need  help  the  most. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  11.  This  is 
a  good  beginning  to  put  American  people 
back  to  work.  Presently  there  are  7.6  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  out  of  work; 
another  million  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  work  force  and  3.4  million  who 
are  working  part  time  because  full-time 
work  is  not  available.  If  America  is  to 
continue  to  grow  and  remain  strong, 
Americans  must  have  meaningful  jobs. 

I  also  favor  many  of  the  amendments 
to  the  local  Public  Works  Capital  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1976  included  in  H.R.  11. 
The  allocation  in  the  past  contributed  to 
many  inequities.  In  fact,  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  did  not  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  funds.  One  example  of  the  inequi- 
ties was  that  a  county  in  Maryland  that 
had  unemployment  rates  below  the  na- 
tional average  received  $5.5  million, 
whereas,  Baltimore  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8  percent — received  $5.7 
million — virtually      the      same      dollar 


amounts    for    two    different    economic 
situations. 

In  particular  I  applaud  the  following 
amendments : 

First.  Deleting  the  provision  that  70 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  go  to 
State  and  local  governments  having  un- 
employment rates  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average  and  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent go  to  other  jurisdictions. 

Second.  Deleting  the  provision  which 
permitted  local  jurisdictions  to  include 
in  their  figures  the  unemployment  in  ad- 
joining areas. 

Third.  Changing  the  timespan  from  3 
months  to  12  months  in  determining  the 
unemployment  data  to  be  used. 

Fourth.  Changing  the  point  allotted 
to  per  capita  income  from  15  to  5.  This 
will  allow  for  a  fairer  distribution  for 
people  in  urban  areas. 

Fifth.  Adding  the  provision  that  would 
require  the  use  of  American  material  and 
American-made  articles  on  projects  ap- 
proved under  this  act.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  is  to  increase  the  total 
nimiber  of  jobs  for  all  Americans;  this 
provision  would  increase  jobs  in  those 
industries  which  manufactures  these 
materials. 

Sixth.  Adding  the  provision  that  if  a 
district  applies  for  more  than  one  grant, 
the  applicant  would  establish  its  own 
priorities.  In  the  past,  the  determination 
was  made  by  EDA  with  no  consultation 
with  the  applicant. 

I  still  feel  that  the  allocation  process 
will  not  be  entirely  equitable.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  distribution  based  solely 
on  the  unemployment  rate  in  each  State. 
In  other  words,  delete  the  provision  that 
65  percent  of  the  funds  would  go  to  all 
States  based  on  the  unemployment  rate 
and  then  an  additional  35  percent 
would  go  to  States  that  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  above  the  national  average. 
This  discriminates  against  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore.  The  unemployment  rate  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  not  above  the 
national  average,  but  in  Baltimore  and 
other  sections  of  Maryland  it  is  well 
above  the  national  average. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  H.R.  11.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  do  more  so  that  all  Americans 
who  want  to  work,  will  have  a  job. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman, 
H.R.  11,  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  comes  before  us  today  as 
a  vehicle  of  necessary  change,  a  reposi- 
tory of  great  hope.  It  is  our  expectation 
and  intention  that  the  jobs  it  will  create 
will  provide  employment  in  a  severely 
hard  pressed  economic  sector,  the  con- 
struction industry.  Some  600,000  jobs  in 
construction  and  related  industries  are 
predicted  to  result  if  the  full  $4  billion 
of  new  authorization  In  this  bill  is  appro- 
priated. The  economic  jolt  such  an  in- 
fusion of  spending  will  have  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  administration's  assault  on  reces- 
sion and  stagnation. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  provides  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  of  enormous  assist- 
ance to  economic  recovery — if  it  is  prop- 
erly organized  from  the  start.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  sponsors  of  the  original  title  I 
bill.  I  would  like  to  see  public  improve- 
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ments  of  a  lasting  and  socially  important 
nature  result  from  the  economic  policies 
we  employ  to  return  this  Nation  to  full 
employment  and  economic  health.  None- 
theless, I  found  serious  fault  with  the 
end  results  of  the  project  allocations 
made  under  title  I  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

My  objections  centered  principally 
around  the  geographic  distribution  of 
title  I  funds.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  State, 
encompassing  two  congressional  districts 
and  parts  of  a  third,  shared  only  one 
grant.  I  saw  communities,  from  other 
areas  I  consider  affluent,  receiving  grants 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  applications 
of  communities  with  much  higher  num- 
bers of  unemployed  were  rejected.  The 
formula  devised  by  EDA  simply  acted  to 
place  all  those  badly  needed  public  works 
employment  jobs  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  our  State  to  the  near  exclusion  of  the 
western  half. 

I  have  stated  publicly  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  I  would  myself  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation  when  it 
reached  the  floor  to  mandate  geographic 
distribution  of  new  title  I  funds  if  neces- 
sary. When  this  legislation  was  in  com- 
mittee and  the  subject  of  hearings.  I 
joined  spokesmen  from  numerous  com- 
munities in  Massachusetts  in  urging  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  title  I  al- 
locations under  the  new  law.  It  L;  as  a 
result  of  our  comments  and  those  of 
other  areas  which  have  suffered  similarly 
'hat  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  has  rewritten  title  I  to  drop 
the  30  percent  set-aside  for  projects  in 
areas  with  less  than  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment.  Increa.sed  the  period  for 
computation  of  unemployment  statistics, 
ijrohibited  the  "gerrymandering"'  of 
project  areas  and  revised  the  weight 
feiven  per  capita  income  figures.  These 
changes  can  all,  I  believe,  help  to  prevent 
the  uneven  concentrations  of  funds  that 
resulted  during  the  last  go-round.  They 
represent  the  consensus  of  the  commit- 
tee in  reviewing  title  I.  I  have  deferred 
plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide 
geographic  distribution  of  funds  only  be- 
cause I  have  been  assured  tliese  changes 
will  help  accomplish  the  same  result. 

During  the  next  round  of  title  I  alloca- 
tions that  will  result  when  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  nearly  all  the  funds  which 
are  distributed  will  go  to  communities 
which  have  already  applied  for  funds  in 
round  1  and  whose  applications  can  be 
swiftly  reweighed  under  the  law's  new 
criteria.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
.small  set-aside  for  projects  which  wei-e 
denied  or  which  were  not  considered  or 
even  received  solely  because  of  the  error 
of  EDA  reviewers.  I  welcome  this  section 
although  I  am  certain  other  Members  are 
aware  of  many  such  applications  from 
their  own  districts.  There  will  unques- 
tionably be  a  long  line  of  applicants  in 
this  category. 

Madam  Chairman,  these  ills  of  the 
past  will  be  best  forgotten  only  in  light 
of  the  smooth  functioning  of  programs 
which  have  been  coiTected  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  I  have  great  hopes  for 
the  success  of  H.R.  11  and  I  only  trust 
that  our  deliberation  today  lead  us  to 
a  vehicle  which  can  satisfy  those  hopes. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Madam  Chair- 


man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11,  a  bill 
I  cosponsored  with  Chairman  Roe,  which 
provides  for  a  $4  billion  refunding  of 
title  I  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act.  This  measure  is  not  only 
vital  to  my  State  of  Michigan,  but  is  es- 
sential to  the  slumping  economy  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  has 
a  stated  twofold  purpose — first,  to  alle- 
viate the  problem  of  national  unemploy- 
ment, and  second,  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  by  assisting  State  and 
local  governments  build  badly  needed 
public  facilities.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appr-opriate  for  Michigan — and  especially 
for  the  district  I  represent. 

The  legislative  mechanism  is  now  in 
place  and  I  commend  our  colleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in  helping 
this  program  become  law.  Unfortunately, 
however,  although  some  $2  billion  in 
funds  has  already  begun  to  flow,  the 
problems  the  bill  was  designed  to  solve 
still  persist — and  in  some  cases  they  have 
grown  even  more  severe. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  from  my 
o\\'n  State  of  Michigan.  The  district  I 
represent  encompasses  the  suburbs  of 
Detroit  located  in  western  WajTie 
County.  This  area  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  in  the  country;  it  continues 
to  suffer  double  digit  unemployment.  One 
of  the  hardest  hit  Industries  in  metropo- 
litan Detroit  is  the  construction  indus- 
try, which  suffers  from  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  twice  the  national  average. 
To  show  the  necessity  of  this  legislation, 
the  committee  last  year  used  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  as  an  Illustration  and 
stated:  "In  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, 30  percent  of  the  bricklayers  are 
unemployed.  Since  that  report  was  writ- 
ten, unemployment  for  bricklayers  has 
grown  by  one-third;  40  percent  of  the 
bricklayers  in  the  Detroit  area  are  now 
unemployed. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  in- 
definitely reciting  the  devastating  stories 
of  unemployment  in  Michigan.  Approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  painters  are  out 
of  work  in  the  Detroit  area.  Unemployed 
construction  workers  in  the  Detroit  area 
now  number  about  50.000.  Over  one-third 
of  a  million  Michigan  workers  are  with- 
out jobs.  The  severity  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  without  question  and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  can  create 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
jobs  by  pumping  more  money  into  this 
program. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is 
another  very  good  reason  why  this  pro- 
gram should  receive  substantially  more 
funds.  During  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  heard  a  growing  demand  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  State  and  local 
governments.  What  better  way  can  we  il- 
lustrate our  willingness  to  fulfill  this 
task  than  to  provide  more  funds  for  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act? 

I  need  not  refresh  anyone's  memory 
that  President  Foid  twice  vetoed  this 
legislation,  contending  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  put  the  program  into 
operation  quickly  enough  to  make  it 
worthwhile.  The  tremendous  response 
from  throughout  the  country  indicates 


that  State  and  local  officials  were  will- 
ing and  able  to  move  immediately.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  it  received  some  25.000 
applications  representing  over  $20  bil- 
lion in  requests  and  a  potential  1.5CO.000 
new  jobs. 

Of  the.se,  only  1,988  projects  could  be 
funded,  providing  about  142,000  on-site 
jobs.  The  133  communities  will  use  their 
funds   to  build   such   vital   facilities   as 
police  and  fire  stations,  prisons  and  other 
detention  facilities,  while  473  jurisdic- 
tions received  some  $400  million  for  es- 
sential water  and  sewer  sy.stems.  water 
treatment  plants  and  storage  facilities. 
Other   communities   will   be   building 
courthouses,  municipal  offices,  libraries, 
parking  structures  and  community  cen- 
ters; and  still  others  will  have  new  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes — all  built  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  act.  But,  un- 
fortunately, some  23.000  well -conceived 
projects  remain  unfunded.  These  proj- 
ects  represent   thousands   of   jobs   and 
needed  facilities  throughout  the  country. 
In  my  district  alone,  there  are  still  over 
70  worthwhile  projects  awaiting  funding. 
At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  voice  some 
concerns  I  have  heard  from  school  of- 
ficials in  Michigan.  During  the  first  round 
of   public   works   grants,   the   Economic 
Development        Administration — EDA — 
proposed  regulations  which  would  have 
granted  a  lesser  3-point  priority  to  school 
district  applications  and  a  larger  5-point 
priority  to  city  and  county  governments. 
However,  based  on  very  clear  floor  de- 
bate between  Mr.  Johnson  of  California 
and    Mr.    Wright    of    Texas — Congres- 
sroNAL    Record,    June    23,    1976,    pages 
20031-32,  the  EDA  regulations  were  cor- 
rected to  reflect  congressional  intent  that 
school  districts  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  light  of  recent  past  experience. 
Michigan  educators  have  asked  me  what 
effect  H.R.  11  would  have  on  school  dis- 
tricts. I  have  assured  them  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  definition  of  "local  govern- 
ment" the  committee  bill  makes  no 
change  in  existing  law  or  existing  Fed- 
eral procedure.  Consequently,  the  exist- 
ing statute  remains  unchanged  and  the 
working  of  it  along  with  the  legislative 
historj'  established  by  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Wright  leaves  no  doubt  that  school 
districts  must  receive  the  same  priority 
rating  as  other  units  of  local  government. 
In  concluding,  I  would  point  out  that 
public  school  systems  employ  over  half 
of  all  local  public  employees  and  account 
for  one-half  of  all  local  expenditures. 
Despite  the  fact  that  schools  represent 
one-half  of  all  local  government  activity, 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  public  works 
funds  were  awarded  to  elementary-sec- 
ondary education.  Currently,  education 
budgets  are  strained  and  many  education 
needs  remain  unmet — especially  in  the 
high  unemployment  areas. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  their  full  and 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  quick  passage 
of  H.R.  11.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
desperate  need  for  refunding  this  pro- 
gram. We  must,  and  can  through  this  leg- 
islation,  put  more  Americans  back   to 
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Moreover,  H.R.  11  would  delete  the 
requirement  of  the  1976  act  which  man- 
dated that  30  percent  of  total  funding 
go  to  applicants  whose  jurisdiction  has 
an  employment  rate  above  6.5  percent 
but  below  the  national  average.  Madam 
Chairman,  in  this  manner  the  poor  and 
those  most  in  need  would  truly  benefit. 

H.R.  11  also  helps  to  preserve  jobs. 
Under  the  terms  of  its  authorization 
there  is  a  provision  requiring  the  use  of 
materials  made  and  manufactured  with- 
in the  United  States.  This  section  would 
dissuade  the  use  of  cheaply  manufac- 
tured foreign  construction  materials  and 
thus  maintain  jobs. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  enlightened  as 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  amendments 
are,  they  are  not  perfect.  Their  job  cre- 
ation capacity  not  only  falls  short  of  the 
need,  but  the  amendments  do  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
the  minority  construction  sector.  In  this 
sector  there  is  currently  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  35  percent.  In  addition  20 
percent  of  the  complementary  construc- 
tion industries,  which  are  owned  by 
blacks,  have  failed  for  want  of  work. 

To  rectify  the  shortcomings  of  H.R.  11, 
I  plan  to  work  for  an  increased  author- 
ization and  support  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment which  requires  that  10  percent  of 
the  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
which  will  be  used  in  public  works  proj- 
ects must  be  procured  from  minority 
business  enterprises. 

Madam  Chairman  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  urge  you  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  amendments.  The  passage  of 
this  vital  legislation  not  only  represents 
a  ray  of  hope  for  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden but  serves  as  a  notice  to  the 
American  people  that  Congress  is  sin- 
cere in  its  commitment  to  eradicating 
unemployment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation,  a 
bill  designed  specifically  to  put  people 
back  to  work  quickly,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  in  a  dangerously  weak  condi- 
tion and  unemployment  is  raging  at  rec- 
ord levels. 

The  country  needs  it  desperately — par- 
ticularly my  own  part  of  the  Nation,  the 
hard-hit  Northeast.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  not  permit  its  effect  to  be  blunted 
by  this  amendment. 

Public  works  projects,  with  good  rea- 
son, are  targeted  to  help  areas  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment.  Therefore,  to  pro- 
pose a  uniform  per-capita  distribution 
of  funds — which  is  what  allocation  based 
on  the  actual  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed in  a  State  rather  than  on  the  per- 
centage unemployed  would  do — is  to  un- 
dermine the  purpose  of  a  public  works 
program. 

I  understand  Members  from  States 
with  relatively  low  unemployment  rates 
have  argued  that  this  formula  would 
provide  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds.  However,  the  money  is  most  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  areas  struggling 
with  unemployment  rates  far  above  the 
national  average,  and  will  have  its  great- 
est impact  if  it  is  spent  there. 


If  we  are  striving  to  ease  unemploy- 
ment, then  it  makes  the  most  sense  to 
spend  the  money  in  communities,  like 
many  of  those  in  my  State,  struggling 
with  unemployment  rates  of  up  to  16 
percent. 

The  passage  of  the  Shuster  amend- 
ment would  create  a  terrible  precedent. 
The  premise  underlying  this  bill  is  to 
direct  help  to  areas  with  severe  unem- 
ployment. That  implies  that  the  hard- 
hit  States  like  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Michigan  will  not  have  funds  di- 
verted to  States  with  less  severe  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Madame  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11.  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  amendments,  which  Is 
aimed  at  creating  jobs  quickly  in  areas 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 

The  public  works  job  effort  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  Carter  administration's 
economic  recovery  program.  It  is  also  of 
vital  importance  to  the  more  than  7  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who  are  cur- 
rently out  of  work.  While  this  public 
works  program  obviously  will  not  solve 
all  our  unemployment  problems,  it  will 
give  a  much  needed  boost  to  our  sagging 
economy  and  provide  immediate  relief  to 
the  construction  industry,  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  is  two  to  three  times  that 
of  the  general  population. 

The  legislation  will  also  benefit  this 
country's  financially-pressed  communi- 
ties by  offering  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmental  jurisdic- 
tions for  construction,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion or  improvement  of  local  facilities 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection facilities. 

The  committee  has  made  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  existing  public 
works  program  which  I  believe  will  pro- 
vide for  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds.  Improvements  made  in  the  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  recent  experiences  in 
allocating  the  $2  billion  of  Federal  fimds 
last  year  should  insure  that  priority  will 
be  given  to  those  States  and  localities 
with  the  greatest  need. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  this  legLslation  is  to  pro- 
vide jobs  immediately  in  those  areas  that 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 
As  a  representative  from  New  Jersey,  a 
State  which  consistently  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  higher  than  the  national 
average,  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  job- 
lessness firsthand.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  aid  contained  in  this  bill 
should  be  concentrated  in  those  areas 
with  the  highest  percentage  and  num- 
bers of  unemployed.  For  that  reason,  1 
strongly  support  the  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  House. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  the  com- 
mittee's intention  to  continue  holding 
oversight  hearings  as  the  new  program 
regulations  are  developed  to  help  achieve 
the  objectives  set  by  this  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  local  public 
works  jobs  program  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  battle  against  unemployment 
in  this  country.  In  addition,  public  works 
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projects  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  pro- 
ducing something  which  will  last  over 
time,  rather  than  creating  only  "make- 
work"  projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  11 
as  reported  out  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  so  we  can  get 
on  with  the  job  at  hand  and  that  is  put- 
ting Americans  back  to  work. 

Mr.  SISK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  you  and  our  colleagues  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  implications  of 
the  drought  in  California  and  the  West- 
ern States  in  terms  of  job  losses  as  well 
as  higher  prices  for  consumers.  As  we 
consider  the  Local  Improvements  and 
Capital  Investment  Act,  I  feel  a  warning 
should  be  sounded  against  the  Carter 
administration's  announced  cutbacks  on 
water  development  projects.  While  we 
strive  to  create  jobs,  it  seems  ironic  to  be 
destroying  them  with  the  other  hand. 

Indeed,  the  implications  in  the  water 
programs  on  job  creation  are  stronger, 
in  my  estimation,  than  an  equal  amount 
of  funds  expended  in  the  proposed  Works 
Act.  Consider  this:  When  the  farmer 
cannot  get  water  for  all  his  acreage,  he 
is  forced  to  plant  only  that  portion  for 
which  his  water  will  suffice.  This  immedi- 
ately means  fewer  days  of  employment 
for  his  own  help,  and  in  the  long  run, 
fewer  jobs  all  along  the  food  and  fiber 
distribution  system.  Now  consider  the 
other  side  of  the  coin:  When  crops  are 
smaller,  the  supply  fails  to  meet  the  ac- 
tive demand,  and  prices  are  forced  up- 
ward accordingly. 

If  we  want  to  provide  a  quick  solution 
to  the  employment  problem,  we  should 
accelerate  rather  than  slow  down  our 
water  development  programs.  If  we  want 
to  ease  infiation,  we  should  provide  our 
farmers  in  the  West  with  plenty  of  ir- 
rigation water  to  utUize  their  acres  to  the 
utmost.  If  we  want  to  encourage  con- 
sumers to  consume  more,  then  we  should 
provide  them  with  more  food  and  fiber  at 
the  lower  prices  that  ensue  from  an  am- 
ple supply  situation. 

Last  year,  farmers  in  the  four  counties 
I  represent  wholly  or  in  part  were  able 
to  produce  some  200  commodities  valued 
at  $1.46  billion.  For  the  entire  Central 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  the  total  was 
$4.13  billion.  Current  estimates  based  on 
this  year's  crops  show  a  half-billion  dol- 
lar deficit  from  last  year's  values. 

For  the  whole  Central  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys,  this  year's  crops  are  esti- 
mated at  $1.17  billion  less  than  last 
year's.  You  just  cannot  take  that  much 
out  of  the  total  and  not  destroy  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  as  well  as  lessening  the 
amount  of  food  on  America's  tables — 
and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  prices. 
What  we  need,  for  the  sake  of  the  job- 
less, the  farmers,  and  the  American  con- 
sumers is  a  well -coordinated  system  for 
gathering,  storing,  and  dispensing  that 
most  precious  of  liquids — water. 

Cahfornia's  State  administration  has 
now  recognized  the  need  for  a  well- 
thought-out  water  development  program 
and  is  making  proposals  which  hopefully 
this  body  will  support  once  the  details 
are  worked  out. 
Based  on  recent  actions  by  individuals 


in  our  Federal  administration  it  appears 
we  need  to  educate  some  of  them  as  well, 
and  I  personally  hope  it  does  not  take 
as  long  a  period  of  time  as  it  took  to 
awaken  our  State  administration.  More- 
over, I  sincerely  trust  we  will  not  have 
to  work  from  a  crisis  situation  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  Federal  administration 
to  the  benefits  of  water  development. 
What  emerges  must  be  a  balanced  pro- 
gram, and  reci-eation  and  envii-onmental 
concerns  must  be  a  part  of  that  balance. 
But  that  balance  need  not  always  be 
titled  at  the  expense  of  water  for  drink- 
ing, of  food  to  eat,  fiber  to  wear,  and 
jobs. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Madame  Chairman,  as  I 
look  at  H.R.  11,  which  would  authorize 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  public  works 
spending,  I  can  only  shake  my  head  and 
say:  "Here  we  go  again!"  This  will  do 
nothing  to  produce  durable  economic 
growth  and  permanent,  pi-oductive  jobs. 
The  legislation  would  send  a  ton  of 
additional  tax  dollars  into  the  economy 
to  create  jobs  that  will  end  when  the 
funds  are  exhausted,  and  what  then?  It 
will  increase  consumer  spending  without 
providing  any  incentive  for  production 
of  goods  and  services  to  be  purchased, 
and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  more 
inflation  and  worse  unemployment. 

Do  not  consider  this  bill  in  isolation. 
Consider  it  as  part  of  the  pattern  v.^e 
have  seen  5o  often  in  recent  years.  The 
congressional  majority  always  ap- 
proaches any  problem  by  throwing 
money  at  it.  We  experience  inflation 
followed  by  recession,  then  more  infla- 
tionary spending  followed  by  another  re- 
cession, and  so  on. 

When  will  the  Congress  realize  that 
the  enoi-mous  growth  of  government,  its 
outrageous  spending,  its  huge  and  grow- 
ing debt  to  finance  deficits,  and  its  suf- 
focating regulation  of  private  industry 
are  the  real  problem  affecting  our  econo- 
my? The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
quackery  pure  and  simple.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  real  problem. 

Yesterday,  I  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  a  substitute 
budget  resolution  that  would  have 
allowed  the  only  effective  remedy  for 
the  condition  of  the  economy.  Our  sub- 
stitute to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
110  would  have  set  the  stage  for  perma- 
nent tax  cuts. 

Permanent  tax  reduction  for  all  in- 
come brackets  would  do  much  more  than 
increase  consumer  purchasing  power. 
They  would  stimulate  investment  in 
production  and  the  creation  of  produc- 
tive jobs  without  inflation. 

But  the  congressional  majority  de- 
feated that  amendment,  and  today  offers 
us  legislation  that  is  designed  to  build 
more  government.  It  treats  the  patient 
by  bleeding  him  some  more,  draining  the 
earnings  and  savings  of  the  people. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Madam  Chairman,  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  have  been  proposed 
to  this  public  works  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
position  on  some  of  those  that  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me  and  my  constit- 
uents. The  most  important  issue  that 
we  will  consider  today  involves  the  for- 


mulas for  allocating  public  works  funds 
among  those  areas  needing  assistance 
in  creating  jobs  and  building  public 
projects. 

I  want  to  clarify  my  position  on  the 
various  amendments  that  would  alter 
the  funding  formula  that  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  committee.  I  support  the 
committee  funding  formula  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  see  any  changes  in  that 
formula. 

The  pui-pose  of  this  legislation.  Madam 
Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  ad- 
dress the  severe  economic  conditions  that 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  now  fac- 
ing. The  committee  formula  would  al- 
lot 35  percent  of  the  funds  to  those  States 
that  had  extremely  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. That  approach  would  put 
Federal  funds  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  Shuster  amendment  would 
remove  that  portion  of  the  formula  al- 
together and  I  therefore  oppose  it.  Its 
adoption  could  mean  a  loss  of  $80  mil- 
lion to  the  State  of  New  York — when 
contrasted  to  the  current  funding  formu- 
la— at  a  time  when  the  State  is  facing 
very  difficult  economic  conditions.  While 
other  amendments,  such  as  the  Edgar 
amendment,  may  partially  restore  the 
lost  funds,  and  I  support  them  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  hopeful  the  committee  bill 
will  pass  without  any  significant  for- 
mula changes. 

On  another  question,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  extreme  protectionism 
evidenced  in  language  now  contained  in 
this  bill  forbidding  any  materials  of  for- 
eign origin  from  being  used  in  projects 
built  with  money  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  believe  that  this  provision  is 
both  unwise  and  unworkable.  It  is  un- 
wise, because  it  will  invite  retaliation  by 
foreign  governments  who  will  see  the 
United  States  as  attempting  to  close  its 
borders  to  foreign  imports  and  who  will 
slap  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  restric- 
tions on  our  exported  goods.  The  United 
States  exported  over  $100  billion  in  var- 
ious goods  and  services  last  year  and 
imported  about  the  same  amount.  If  we 
expect  other  countries  to  buy  from  us, 
we  have  to  be  prepared  to  buy  some 
things  from  them. 

Furthermore,  there  are  existing  regu- 
lations and  Executive  orders,  which  re- 
quire foreign  products  purchased  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  have  at  least  a  6 
percent  price  advantage  over  American 
products,  before  their  purchase  with  tax- 
payers dollars  can  be  autliorized.  There 
is  an  even  greater  differential  where 
American  small  business  enterprise  is  in- 
volved. We  do  not  need  additional  pro- 
tectionism. 

This  provision,  in  my  opinion,  is  un- 
workable, because  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
hibit all  materials  of  foreign  origin  from 
winding  up  in  an  American  building 
projects.  I  have  been  told  that  the  United 
States  now  imports  89  percent  of  its 
chromium,  87  percent  of  its  aluminum, 
and  21  percent  of  its  iron  ore.  It  is  im- 
possible to  check  evei-y  nail,  every  piece 
of  aluminum  siding,  and  every  stainless 
steel  beam  that  is  used  in  our  building 
projects  to  see  whether  any  of  it  came 
from  abroad.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  consider  carefully  the  Imp 
a  provision  that  absolutely 
eign  materials  from  being 
works  projects.  The  current 
are  adequate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California 
Chairman,  to  guard  against 
derstanding,  I  want  to  confir^n 
the  intent  of  the  committee 
districts  be  given  the  same 
basic  units  of  local 
been  very  pleased  with  the 
ucation  has  played  in 
purposes  of  this  legislation, 
tions  submitted  by  public 
secondary  education  will  not 
the  committee's  objectives  o: 
jobs  quickly  and  efficiently 
struction  industry,  but  also 
quality  of  life  for  our  most 
sessions — our  children.  The 
intends  that  there  be  parity 
petition  among  local  school 
basic  units  of  local  governmei^t 
no  rating  system  be  devised 
school    districts    at    any 
whatsoever. 

Economic  problems  are 
local  governments — cities, 
local  school  districts,  and  the 
does  not  intend  section  2* 
other  units  of  local 
local  school  district 
cation  employs  over  one-half 
government  employees  and 
one-half  of  local  government 
expenditures,  and  the 
firms  its  intention  that 
ticipate  to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.   Madam 
am  as  Interested,  as 
desirous  of  helping  those  in 
Member  of  this  body,  but  be 
ing  this  Nation  another  $4 
I  think  it  behooves  each  of  uj 
the  problem  as  it  actually  is. 

At.  4:45  p.m.  today,  I  called 
Labor  Statistics  to  find  w 
talking  about  himger  and 
maintaining  the  family 
me  This  is  what  I  was  told. 

First,  in  60  percent  of  the 
where  there  is  a  member 
there  is  at  least  one  pay 
Into  the  home; 

Second,  in  50  percent  of  the 
there  is  at  least  one  member 
paycheck  home; 

Third,  of  the  total 
percent  is  the  head  of  the 

Fourth,  of  the  total 
r.  man  is  considered  the 
household  4.37  percent  are 
and  where  a  woman  is 
the  household — 7  percent. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Madam 
like  to  compliment  the 
Public  Works  and 
mittee  and  Chairman  Roe  foi 
on  the  extension  of  the 
Works  and  Capital 
vestment  Act  which  we 
vote  on.  This  is  an  admirably 
essary,  effort  to  attack  the 
of  the  recession  which  has 
every  industry  tn  the 
pecially  the  construction 
still  has  an  imemployment 
three  times  that  of  the  gener|il 
In   addition   to   providing 
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meaningful  work,  this  bill  will  do  much 
to  revitalize  the  construction  of  needed 
public  facilities  which  has  been  severely 
hampered  by  the  effect  of  cuts  in  local 
budgets  as  we  have  seen  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Unhappily  the  action  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  undermines  the  basic  intent 
of  this  piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  11,  as 
originally  written,  correctly  attacked  the 
unemployment  situation  by  dealing  with 
the  rate  of  unemployment.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster),  which  the 
House  has  just  approved,  will  hurt  those 
areas  which  have  the  greatest  need — 
areas  with  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. Mr.  Shuster's  amendment  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  public  works 
projects  in  many  industrial  States  with 
very  high  levels  of  imemployment.  In 
addition  to  the  $93  million  which  my 
own  State  of  New  York  will  lose  as  a 
result  of  today's  vote,  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut will  lose  $22  million,  New  Jersey, 
$40  million;  Rhode  Island,  $12  million; 
and  Michigan  will  lose  $94  million. 

It  is  Ironic  that  an  amendment  which 
bases  the  allocation  formula  on  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  as  opposed  to 
the  rate  of  unemployment  was  proposed 
in  this  body  and  In  the  Senate  by  Mem- 
bers representing  our  sister  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  component  part — a  link 
If  you  will — of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
coalition.  This  coalition  has  been  at- 
tempting to  build  painstakingly  a  unified 
effort  to  deal  with  the  economic  depres- 
sion in  our  part  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
my  own  State.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
MoYNiHAN  for  their  heroic  efforts  to  sty- 
mie the  severe  amendments  of  Repre- 
sentative Shuster  and  Senator  Heinz. 
The  Moynihan-Edgar  compromise  would 
certainly  cost  New  York  and  the  other 
States  most  severely  effected  some  pub- 
Uc  works  funds  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  Heinz-Shuster  will  cost. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  House-Senate  conference  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  compromise  formula  If 
It  Is  not  able  to  revive  the  original  Intent 
of  the  bill  by  replacing  the  original  lan- 
guage. 

Finally,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
from  all  regions  and  all  sections  to  rec- 
ognize that  In  order  to  get  this  country 
working  again  we  must  deal  Intelligently 
and  objectively  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employment wherever  it  may  exist.  I 
realize  the  temptation  to  vote  our  i>aro- 
chlal  Interests — each  of  us  often  suc- 
cumbs—but the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  too  severe  for  us  to  be  doing  so 
at  this  time.  If  we  do  not  act  wisely  we 
may  find  ourselves  looking  back  at  this 
problem  in  a  year  only  to  find  that  It  Is 
still  crippling  our  national  economy  be- 
cause we  voted  self-interest  instead  of 
national  concern. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Madam  Chairman,  it  is 
with  deep  reluctance  that  I  am  voting 
against  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act 
amendments.  I  was  elected  on  a  platform 
of  full  employment  and  I  intend  to  be 


consistent  to  the  pledge  to  place  em- 
ployment opportunity  at  the  very  highest 
priority  of  my  own  objectives  here  in 
Congress.  But  I  was  also  elected  as  an 
aggressive  advocate  for  a  region  which 
has  long  been  ignored  and  which  has 
enormous  potential.  I  would  be  unfaith- 
ful to  my  commitment  to  that  region  to 
approve  a  public  works  program  which 
discriminates  against  It  simply  because 
It  is  supposed  to  be  good  macroeconomic 
strategy. 

I  believe  in  public  works  as  a  technique 
to  stimulate  economic  recovery  when  the 
construction  seitor  is  seriously  lagging 
and  great  numbers  of  building  trades- 
men are  unemployed.  However,  to  be  ef- 
fective such  a  program  must  direct  the 
effort  fairly  to  the  places  where  unem- 
ployment exists.  My  evaluation  of  the 
previous  public  works  program  Is  that  It 
tended  to  exclude  areas  of  high  unem- 
plo3mient  while  at  the  same  time  funding 
those  much  less  needy.  I  commented  on 
the  EDA  regulations  when  issued  last  fall 
and  those  comments  were  ignored.  The 
result  was  exactly  as  I  had  anticipated, 
with  rural  areas  of  high  unemployment 
almost  totally  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Again,  during  committee  consideration 
of  the  present  public  works  funding,  I 
testified  constructively  regarding  the 
equity  of  the  program.  While  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  priorities  for 
project  approval,  these  changes  only 
serve  to  reinforce  the  bias  against 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  and  to 
insure  that  they  will  be  effectively  ex- 
cluded wehther  they  have  high  unem- 
ployment or  not. 

Not  only  does  the  program  continue 
discrimination  against  rural  areas,  but  It 
does  not  give  a  more  active  role  to  re- 
gional planning  agencies.  Congress  has 
not  Indicated  any  way  In  which  the 
merits  of  Individual  projects  may  be  as- 
sessed in  conjimction  with  the  imem- 
ployment and  the  other  needs  of  an  area. 
We  have  limited  resources  with  which  to 
construct  projects  with  full  Federal 
funding.  In  allocating  those  limited  re- 
sources, it  would  seem  logical  to  utilize 
them  in  the  projects  which  would  give 
us  the  best  investment  in  our  economic 
infrastructure. 

In  spite  of  my  testimony  and  that  of 
other  concerned  Congressmen,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  versions  of  the 
public  works  bill  Indicates  that  there 
would  be  evaluation  of  these  projects  on 
their  merits.  Although  the  committee  bill 
does  permit  local  applicants  to  rank 
their  own  projects,  this  is  of  no  help  to 
areas  like  mine  In  which  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  significant  number  of  appli- 
cants will  be  able  to  produce  more  than 
one  project  application.  Only  the  overall 
regional  planning  agencies  In  such  areas 
have  both  the  professional  capability  and 
the  overall  viewpoint  which  would  enable 
them  to  rank  projects  constructively.  Ex- 
clusion of  those  agencies  from  the  plan- 
ning process,  even  though  their  review 
could  have  been  completed  In  a  very  short 
time,  simply  eliminates  any  potential  for 
real  local  Input  from  rural  regions. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  thought  long 
and  hard  about  this  vote.  I  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  Public  Works 
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Jobs  Act  which  passed  this  body  last 
year,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  vote  for" 
this  bill  which  has  been  recommended  by 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  and  friends. 
But  I  have  finally  concluded  that  it  is 
only  by  taking  this  position  and  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  inequities  which  this 
bill  contains,  that  we  will  finally  see 
Federal  legislation  which  does  take  the 
needs  of  rural  America  into  account. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  my  support  of  H.R. 
11,  the  proposed  amendment  to  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tol Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1978. 

Through  exhaustive  hearings  and  the 
diligent  efforts  of  Chairman  Roe  of  the 
Economic    Development    Subcommittee, 
Chairman  Johnson  of  the  parent  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  other  members  and  staff  of  that 
committee,  many  of  the  problem  areas 
of  the  1976  legislation  have  been  elimi- 
nated or  provided  for.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  corrective  measures  taken  by 
the  subcommittee  In  carefully  drafting 
this  legislation  will  reduce  sharply,  if  not 
do  away  with  the  misallocation  of  title  I 
moneys   that  occurred   during  the  last 
round  of  allocations  in  December  of  1976. 
My    home    city— Toledo,    Ohio— was 
written  out  of  the  allocations  under  the 
1976  act.  Written  out  along  with  Louis- 
ville,  Seattle,   Phoenix,   Omaha,   Tulsa, 
Akron,  and  Yonkers.  largely  because  of 
anomalies   in  the  statistlcol  underpin- 
nings of  title  I  eligibility  in  the  1976  act. 
So  you  can  be  a.ssured  that  I  have  exam- 
ined this  bill  with  an  eye  to  ensuring  that 
all  reasonable  legislative  steps  have  been 
taken  to  include  those  areas  and  units  of 
local  government  deserving  of  more  con- 
sideration last  year,  but  excluded  because 
of  defects  in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  opera- 
tive principle  of  this  bill— the  targeting 
of  $4  billion  into  areas  of  highest  unem- 
ployment and  greatest  need — is  reflected 
in  the  mechanism  for  implementing  the 
funding  itself.  It  is  provided,  for  example, 
that  the  backlog  of  22.000  applications 
left  over  after  the  $2  billion  was  used  up 
under  the  1976  legislation,  will  be  acted 
upon  before  any  new  applications  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. While  this  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  result  in  preferential  treatment  for 
areas  excluded  in  the  last  round  of  allo- 
cations, it  will  Insure  a  careful  review  of 
much-needed  projects  that  went  without 
funding. 

One  of  the  most  important  remedial 
aspects  of  H.R.  11  is  the  requirement  that 
governmental  instrumentalities  confine 
themselves  to  their  political  boundaries 
m  the  gathering  of  unemployment  and 
related  economic  data,  as  justification  for 
their  inclusion  in  the  title  I  funding.  The 
gerrymandering  of  statistics  that  was  so 
prevalent  during  the  last  round  of  allo- 
cations, and  which  led,  as  many  of  you 
are  aware,  to  results  that  would  be  laugh- 
able were  it  not  for  the  economic  hard- 
ship they  worked  on  communities  such 
as  Toledo.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  no 
public  works  windfalls  under  H.R.  11. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  that  the  average 
unemployment    statistics    be    stretched 
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over  the  previous  12-month  period,  rath- 
er than  for  the  preceding  quarter.  Clear- 
ly this  will  give  a  truer  picture  of  the 
economic  situation  in  a  given  community 
or  governmental  area  and  inevitably  lead 
to  more  uniform  and  consistent  alloca- 
tion of  available  moneys. 

Finally,  as  it  relates  to  the  question  of 
allocation  of  these  moneys  on  the  basis 
of  need.  I  applaud  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  the  70-30  percent  ra- 
tion that  existed  imder  the  former  bill. 
As  you  are  aware,  this  required  that  70 
percent  of  the  available  moneys  had  to  go 
to  those  areas  which  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  on  unemployment,  rela- 
gating  30  percent  for  those  areas  in  ex- 
cess of  6.5  percent  unemployment,  but 
below  the  national  average.  Tiiis  require- 
ment under  the  1976  bill,  when  coupled 
with  the  provisions  which  permitted  the 
gerrymandering  of  unemployment  data, 
had  the  net  effect  of  favoring  suburbs, 
exurbs,  and  counties  at  the  expense  of 
urban  areas  which  contained  pockets  of 
unemployment  well  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average,  notwithstanding  an  over- 
all rate  just  below  that  average. 

In  sum.  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee provides  for  a  much  fairer,  more 
uniform  and  consistent  allocation  of  title 
I  moneys  under  the  Public  Works  bill. 
There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  goals  of  this  bill  will  be  realized,  be- 
cause of  the  more  effective  allocation 
mechanism  built  in.  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Madam  Chairman, 
H.R.  11  seeks  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  Investment  Act  of  1976  by 
an  additional  $4  billion.  The  additional 
funds  will  only  be  made  available  to  fund 
applications  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion during  the  first  round  of  competi- 
tion last  fall.  At  that  time  EDA  received 
over  22,000  applications  valuing  in  excess 
of  $24  billion. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  21/2  percent 
of  all  funds  will  be  set  aside  for  eligible 
Indian  tribes.  I  believe  that  such  a  set- 
aside  is  justified  by  the  existence  of  high 
unemployment  on  western  Indian  reser- 
vations   and    because   during    the   first 
round    Indian    nations    successfully    si- 
phoned   off    a    significant    amount    of 
money  which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  units  of  local  government  within  the 
States.  All  eligible  Indian  tribes  will  now 
compete  against  each  other  for  the  avail- 
able $100  million  in  the  set-aside.  The 
bill   before   us   also,   however,   provides 
that  any  minimum  State  that  has  no 
eligible  Indian  tribes  within  its  borders 
will  receive  an  additional  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  of  total  funds  available  or  in 
this  case  $10  million.  As  I  have  previously 
described,  my  State  of  Nebraska,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  able  to  receive  as  much 
funds  as  its  neighbor  State,  Arkansas, 
solely  because  Arkansas  is  a  minimum 
State  with  no  Indian  tribes  within  its 
borders.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  eligible  Indian  applica- 
tion that  could  be  funding  pending  be- 
fore the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration from  Nebraska.  That  applica- 


tion has  a  value  of  $910,000.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  situation  where  Nebraska  can 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  maximum  of  $20,- 
910,000  because  it  is  a  minimum  State 
with  an  Indian  tribe  within  Its  borders 
and  the  State  of  Arkansas  wUl  be  eligible 
to  receive  $30  million  because  it  is  a  min- 
imum State  and  solely  because  it  has  no 
eligible  Indian  tribes  within  its  borders. 
There  are  several  other  States  which  are 
in  the  same  disadvantaged  situation  as 
Nebraska. 

Below  is  information  relative  to  the 
situation  in  which  each  of  the  several 
States  will  find  itself  as  a  result  of  even- 
tual congressional  action.  Included  in  the 
data  below  is  a  breakdown  of  allocation 
and  unemployment  rate  for  the  first 
round  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  Investment  Act  funding  as 
well  as  information  relative  to  unem- 
ployment which  will  be  used  in  the  sec- 
ond round  of  funding. 

Table  1  presents  allocation  and  un- 
employment rate  for  round  one  as  well 
as  the  12-month  unemplojTnent  aver- 
age that  will  be  used  during  round  two, 
the  number  of  Indian  applications  pend- 
ing before  the  Economic  Administration 
from  each  State,  the  total  value  of  those 
applications,  as  well  as.  whether  or  not 
the  State  will  receive  the  minimum  one- 
half  of  1  percent  or  Jess  than  $30  million. 
Also  indicated  on  the  table  are  the  six 
States  and  territories  that  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  additional  $10  million 
by  virtue  of  their  lack  of  Indian  tribes. 
My  office  is  prepared  to  offer  specific  in- 
formation relative  to  pending  Indian  ap- 
plications for  all  States. 

Table  2  presents  the  preliminary  al- 
locations based  on  both  the  proposed 
Senate  allocation  formula  and  the  for- 
mula which  is  Included  in  H.R.  11.  I 
suggest  that  each  Member  examine  these 
tables  and  determine  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  your  State  will  benefit  or 
lose  vis-a-vis  section  2(a)  of  H.R.  11. 

Also  Included  below  Is  an  analysis  of 
points  for  consideration  of  the  affects 
of  the  Indian  set  aside  and  the  one-half 
of  1  percent  versus  the  three-quarter  of 
1  percent  minimum  State  allocations  on 
round  two.  This  discussion  is  based  on 
round  one  unemployment  data  and  can 
be  quickly  updated  by  referring  to  tables 
1    and   2.   It   should   be   kept   in    mind 
that  Indians  in  Maine  and  North  Dakota 
received    a    disproportionate    share    of 
funds   in   the  first  round  because  they 
greatly  exceeded  benchmark  levels  and 
will  most  likely  not  be  funded  further.  To 
cite  another  example  under  the  Senate 
formula  the  State  of  Iowa  will  be  con- 
sidered a  minimum  State  but  it  has  no 
applications     pending     and     therefore 
would  be  eligible  only  for  $20  million. 
Under  the  House  formula  Iowa  based  on 
its  volume  of  unemployment  would  be 
eligible  for  $25.7  million  but  since  it  has 
no  applications  pending  it  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  additional  quarter  of  1 
percent.  There  are  many  States  that  fall 
into  many  categories. 

Table  1  was  compiled  from  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  table  2  is  part  of  their 
own  computer  run. 
The  material  follows: 
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Round  I  dal  i 
LPWCDI 


Allou- 
tion      U 
(mil-  ploy^ent 
lions) 


Unem- 
ployment /     Indian 
m-       rate  12    applica-    Amount 
mo.        tions        (mil- 
rate      average    pending       lions) 


Alabama SI8.4 

Alaska 10.0 

Arizona 13.2 

Arkansas! 10.0 

California 250.0 

Colorada 12.6 

Connecticut 48.4 

Delaware' 10.0 

Florida 136.6 

G«or(ia 24.8 

Hawaiit 10.0 

Idaho 10.0 

Illinois 64.1 

Indiana 22.8 

Iowa 11.8 

Kansas 10.0 

Kentucky 15.2 

Louisiana 25.4 

Maine 10.0 

Maryland 20.1 

Massachusetts 52.3 

Michigan 158.3 

Minnesota 16.8 

Mississippi 10.0 

Missouri 19.4 

Montana 10.0 

Nebraska 10.0 


7.0 
9.0 
7.7 
5.9 
9.6 
5.9 
9.4 
7.7 
0.1 
6.6 
8.6 
6.1 
7.0 
5.3 
4.8 
4.0 
5.9 
7.9 
7.9 
6.0 
8.1 
0.1 
5.0 
5.9 
5.0 
6.8 
4.8 


>  A  minimum  State  or  receiving  less  tha  i  J30,000,000  (^  (  of  1  percent). 


Adm./l  enate 


dlstrl  >ut€d 


Senate /adm.  form,yia 

Sixty-five  percent  distributed 
states  according  to  their  nu 
ployed  as  compared  to  unempfoyment 
states. 

Thirty-five     percent 
states  whose  unemployment  is 
cent  in  proportion  to  the 
rate. 

House  formula 

One  hundred  percent  distributed 
all   states  according  to   their 
numbers  of  unemployed  as 
states. 


SUte 


Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 
South  Dakota. 
Alaska' 


>  Alaska  Native  villages  as  well  as  Indi 
not  presently  available  on  which 
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Round  II  data 


Proposed 
formula  ■ 


House 


6.8 

8.0 

9.8 

7.1 

9.2 

5.9 

9.5 

8.9 

9.0 

8.1 

9.8 

5.7  . 

6.5  . 

6.1  . 

4.0  . 

4.2 

5.6 

6.8 

8.9 

6. 

9. 

9. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

3. 


14        J22. 1 


17 
3 


16.3 
3.8 


2.3 


Senate 
Adm. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


1 

23 


.22 
9.2 


1 
12 


.7 
11.4 


3.6 
.9 


X 
X 


Round  I  data 
LPWCDI 


Alloca- 
tion     Unem- 
(mil-  ployment 
lions)  rate 


Round  II  data 


Proposed 
formula  ■ 


Unem- 
ployment /     Indian 
rate  12    applica- 
mo.        tions 
average    pending 


Amount 
(mil- 
lions) 


House 


Senate 
Adm. 


Nevada 10.0 

New  Hampshire' 10.0 

New  Jersey 100.0 

New  Mexico 10.0 


7.9 
4.4 


9.0 
6.4 


20.5 


New  York 232. 


North  Carolina 28 

North  Dakota 10. 

Ohio 59. 

Oklahoma 16. 

Oregon 29.4 

Pennsylvania 83.3 

Rhode  Island 16.4 

South  Carolina 13.4 

South  Dakota 10.0 

Tennessee 22.5 

Texas 55.5 

Utah 10.0 

Vermont 10.0 

Virginia 21.8 

Washington 40.1 

WestVirginia' 10.0 

Wisconsin 21.7 

Wyoming 10.0 

Puerto  Rico 127.4 

District  of  Columbia  2 10.0 

Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 

Samoa' 10.0 


9.2 

10.4  .. 

6.6 
9.2 
6.2 
4.6 
7.0 

9.1 
10.3 
6.2 
3.6' 
7.8  .. 

16 

7 
1 
3 

9.8 
3.3 
1.7 
5.7 

7.6 
8.9 
7.8 

5.6 
9.5 
7.9  .. 

28 
2 

16.8 
1.7 

10.0 

8.1  .. 

6.2 

6.9  ... 

4.2 

6.8 

3.4 
6.0  ... 

14 

21.7 

5.7 

5.7  .. 

5.9 
9.0 

5.7 
8.7  .. 

1 

.8 

5.3 

5.9  .. 

8.7 
5.8 

8.7 
7.5  ... 

31 

39.7 

5.6 
3.4 
19.0  .. 

5.6 
4.1 

8 

1 

7.5 
1.7 

7.6 

9.1  ... 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 


'  Minimum  States  with  no  eligible  Indian  tribes  will  receive  the  additional  U  of  1  percent  e  qual 
to  $10,000,000. 


TABLE  II.— ROUND  II  STATE  ALLOCATIONS  BASED  ON  ADM./SENATE  AND  HOUSE  FORMUUS 


H.R.  11 


Difference       Percent 


Alabama 34.457968  48.649027  14.191059  41.2 

Alaska 20.(1)0000  20.000000  0  0 

Arizona 55.i36327  45.243595  -10.692732  -19.1 

Arkansas 23.!5!29I  30.162397  6.601106  28.0 

California 500.00000  432.489850  -67.510150  -13.5 

Colorado 21.Ji7081  34.540809  12.823728  59.0 

Connecticut 81.C  16898  67.622148  -13.414750  -16.6 

Delaware.... 20.  t  )0000  20.000000  0  0 

District  of  Columbia 20.  C  30000  20.000000  0  0 

Florida 172.5)6504  152.757945  -19.838559  -11.5 

Georgia 85. 7  J1803  87.081758  1.299955  1.5 

Hawaii 23.^)1431  20.000000  -3.461431  -14.8 

Idaho - 20.()0000  20.000000  0  0 

llinois 101.!J0293  161.514770  59.964477  59.0 

Indiana 45.2i9408  72.000560  26.731152  59.0 

Iowa 20.0  WOOO  25.788984  5.783984  28.9 

Kansas 2O.0 10000  22.378552  2.378552  11.9 

Kentucky 24.7 '5825  39.405712  14.629887  59.0 

Louisiana J4.t  13472  49.135517  14.332045  41.2 

Maine 22.7  13854  20.432591  -2.361253  -10.4 

Maryland 44.115670  62.270755  18.165085  41.2 

Massachusetts 153.3  17741  127.946941  -25.390800  -16.6 

Michigan 215.6  14877  181.947361  -33.717516  -15.6 

Minnesota 33.(16181  53.513930  19.867749  59.0 

Mississippi 2O.0  iOOOO  30.162397  10.162397  50.8 

Missouri 40.611292  64.703206  24.021914  59.0 


Adm./Senate 


H.R.  U 


Difference       Percent 


Montana 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Nebraska 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Nevada 20.000000  20.000000  0 

New  Hampshire 20.000000  20.000000  0 

New  Jersey 219.079820  167.839143  -51.240677 

New  Mexico 23.931958  20.919082  -3.012876 

New  York 500.000000  386.273275  -113.726725 

North  Carolina 48.634026  77.351953  28.717927 

North  Dakota 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Ohio 166.843705  179.514910  12.671205 

Oklahoma 20.000000  31.621868  11.621868 

Oregon 59.468586  49.622008  -9.846578 

Pennsylvania 187.328797  197.515050  10.186253 

Rhode  Island 20.000000  20.000000  0 

South  Carolina 31.036421  42.324654  11.288233 

South  Dakota 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Tennessee 33.646181  53.513930  19.867749 

Texas 97.268052  154.703906  57.435854 

UUh 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Vermont 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Virginia 41.598915  66.162677  24.563762 

Washington 72.314210  66.649167  -5.665043 

WestVirginia 21.570513  24.811004  3.240491 

Wisconsin 37.316674  59.351813  22.035139 

Wyoming 20.000000  20.000000  0 

Puerto  Rico 159.757803  87.081758  -72.676045 


0 

0 

0 

0 

-23.4 

-12.6 

-22.7 

59.0 

0 

7.6 

58.1 

-16.6 

5.4 

0 

36.4 
0 

59.0 

59.0 

0 

0 

59.0 
-7.8 
15.0 
59.0 
0 
-45.5 


among   all 

of  unem- 

of  all 


ext  jnt 


among 

above  6.5  per- 

that  they 


among 

proportion  of 

compared  to  all 


Please  note 

Preliminary  allocation — based  upon  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  "benchmarked"  data 
for  calendar  year  1976,  published  February  23, 
1977. 

The  preliminary  allocation  assumes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4  billion  in  FY  1977.  Funds 
for  Indians  (»100M),  Trust  Territories  ($20 
M),  procedural  corrections  ($90  M),  and 
administrative  costs  ($15  M)  have  been  de- 
ducted leaving  a  balance  of  $3,775  billion 
for  allocation  under  the  respective  formulas. 

BASKO  ON  ROUND  I  UNEMPLOYMENT  DATA 

Points  for  consideration  of  effects  of  In- 
dian set-aside  and  V4  of  1  percent  versus  v^ 
of  1  percent  Minimum  State  Allocation  on 
Round  n  of  LPW  Program. 


Assumpttona 

a)  Using  same  State  allocations  formula 
as  in  Round  I 

b)  Using  a  benchmark  system  for  project 
selections  similar  to  Round  I  for  choosing 
which  Indian  projects  to  fund. 

1.  Seven  States  with  no  Indian  tribe  would 
receive  a  minimum  allocation  of  %  of  1 
percent:  Arkansas,  Delaware,  D.C.,  Hawaii, 
West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 

2.  Four  States  which  would  receive  a  mini- 
mum allocation  of  <2  of  1  percent  and  have  a 
number  of  Indian  tribes  and  pending  ap- 
plications and  are  likely  to  receive  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  Indian  set-aside. 


[Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsj 


Round  I 


Remaining 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Congressional 
district 


5 
4 
4 


$1,584 
2,119 
7,165 


6 
16 
14 


$2,059 

9,827 

21,  797 


land  2 
land  2 


tribes  should  be  considered.  Precise  information  is    that  a  number  were  funded  under  round  I  and  would  also  be  funded  under  round  It. 
cammuni|ies  are  considered  "Indian."  However,  we  do  know 
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■  Implication 

The  trade  offs  between  the  States  in  Cate- 
gory 1  &  2  seem  fair. 

3.  States  which  would  receive  a  minimum 
allocation  of  Vi  o^  1  percent  becaiise  they 
contain  an  Indian  tribe,  but  which  would 
not  receive  any  additional  funds  from  the 
set  aside  since  all  Indian  applications  sub- 
mitted were  previously  selected: 


No.  $(000) 

Idaho 2  1,693 

Kansas i  373 

Mississippi   1  677 

Similarly,  Iowa,  although  slightly  above 
"minimum"  state,  has  no  more  Indian  ap- 
plications. 

Implication 

These  states  would  receive  less  funds  than 
those    in    the    first    category.    There    is    no 

[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


reasonable   Justification  for   these  different 
funding  levels. 

4.  Six  States  which  would  receive  a  mini- 
mum allocation  of  Vi  of  1  percent  where 
there  are  Indian  applications  remaining,  but 
because  of  the  disproportionately  high  level 
of  Indian  funding  under  the  first  round, 
would  probably  receive  little  or  no  funds 
from  the  Round  11  set-aside. 


Round  1 

Remaining 

Congressional 
district 

State 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Maine 

$995 

4,865 
2,304 
6,936 
2,368 
2,861 

23 

$9,243 
3,555 

911 
5,755 

837 
1,778 

Montana 

c 

2 

Nebraska 

» 

land  2 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

Utah 

.                                                                                                                             9 

1  and  2 

Wyoming 

s 

1 

1 

Implication 

Similar,  to  the  third  category,  these  mini- 
mum States  would  also  receive  less  fund- 
ing than  those  in  the  first  category. 

5.  Arizona  &  Colorado — Although  Just 
above  being  "minimal  States ',  Arizona  would 
be  similar  to  those  States  in  the  second  cate- 
gory and  Colorado  would  be  similar  to  those 
In  the  fourth  category. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
all  time  for  general  debate  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Devel- 
opment and  Investment  Act  of  1976  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
'oUowing  new  subsections: 

"(e)  No  part  of  the  construction  (Includ- 
ing demolition  and  other  site  preparation 
activities),  renovation,  repair,  or  other  im- 
provement of  any  public  works  project  for 
which  a  grant  is  made  under  this  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  performd  directly  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  State 
or  local  government.  Construction  of  each 
such  project  shall  be  performed  by  contract 
awarded  by  competitive  bidding,  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  aflirmatlvely  find  that,  under 
the  circumstances  relating  to  such  project, 
bome  other  method  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Contracts  for  the  construction  of  each  proj- 
ect shall  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  responsive  bid  submitted  by  a  bidder 
meeting  established  criteria  of  responsibility. 
No  requirement  or  obligation  shall  be  im- 
posed as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  award 
of  a  contract  to  such  bidder  for  a  project,  or 
to  the  Secretary's  concurrence  in  the  award 
of  a  contract  to  such  bidder,  unless  such 
requirement  or  obligation  is  otherwise  law- 
ful and  Is  specifically  set  forth  in  the  adver- 
tised specifications. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  for  any  local  public  works  project  un- 
less only  such  unmanufactured  article,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or 


produced  in  the  United  States,  and  only  such 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  used  In  such  project.". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-369)  is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  "any  one  State"  the  following: 
"unless  a  State  has  no  Indian  tribe  in  such 
State  in  which  case  the  minimiun  percent- 
age to  be  granted  within  such  State  shall 
be  three-fourths  of  1  per  centum". 

(b)  Such  subsection  (a)  of  section  108  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  2'^  per  centum  of  all  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be 
granted  to  Indian  tribes  under  this  Act  for 
local  public  works  projects.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  108  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  making  grants 
for  projects  for  construction,  renovation,  re- 
pair or  other  Improvement  of  buildings  for 
which  application  Is  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  also  give  priority  and  preference  as  be- 
tween such  building  projects  to  those  proj- 
ects which  will  result  In  conserving  energy, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  projects  to 
redesign  and  retrofit  existing  public  facili- 
ties for  energy  conservation  purposes.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  108  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three  most  recent  consecutive  months" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve  most  recent  consecutive 
months". 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  108  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Whenever  a  State  or  local  government 
submits  applications  for  grants  under  this 
Act  for  two  or  more  projects  such  State  or 
local  government  shall  submit  as  part  of  such 
applications  its  priority  for  each  such 
project.". 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  108  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  108  is 
amended  by  inserting  "for  improving  socio- 
economic conditions"  immediately  before  the 
period. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  109  of 
the  Local  Public  Works  Caoltal  Develooment 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors". 

Sec.  4.  Section  111  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Develooment  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-369)  is  amended 
to   read   as   follows: 

"Sec  111   Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 


vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  for  a  public  works  project 
under  this  Act  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment whose  application  for  a  grant  for  such 
project  under  this  Act  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  was  not  received, 
was  not  considered,  or  was  rejected  if  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  such  applica- 
tion was  not  received,  was  not  considered, 
or  was  rejected  solely  because  of  an  error 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States. 
Not  to  exceed  114  per  centum  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  section  113  of  this  Act  may  be 
expended  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Sec  112.  Whenever  a  State  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  State  has  standards  for 
construction  of  Jails,  and  that  all  such  stand- 
ards will  be  met  in  connection  with  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act  for  a  project  relat- 
ing to  jails,  such  State  standards  shall  be 
the  sole  standards  criteria  governing  ap- 
proval of  such  Jails  for  the  purpose  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  113.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act.". 

Sec.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  Immedi- 
ately Initiate  the  construction  of  those  Fed- 
eral public  works  projects  (A)  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, (B)  which  have  been  authorized,  and 
(C)  which  can  be  commenced  within  60  days 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
completed  no  later  than  the  180th  day  after 
commencement  of  construction.  No  funds 
authorized  by  section  113  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  Investment 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-369)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading) .  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment   offered    by    MR.    CART    A.    MTERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers:  On  page  3,  after  line  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  except  for  those  projects  for  which  the 
applicant  has  given  satisfactory  assurances. 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that,  the  project  can  be  completed 
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not  later  than  the  last  day  of  th< 
which  begins  after  the  first  day  < 
site  labor  Is  begun  on  such  pro 


18th  month 
I  »n  which  on- 
ect.". 


Ma  Jam  Chair- 

(Jflfered   this 

the  critl- 

as  this, 

legislation,  is  that 

out  over 

does 


(f 
s  ich 


expeni  les 


Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
man,    the    reason    I   have 
amendment  is  because  one 
clsms  leveled  at  legislation 
public  works  types  of 
it  tends  to  stretch  the 
a  number  of  years  and, 
not  address  the  near  term  unemployment 
problem  and  is  not  a  good 
against  cyclical  unemploym( 

In  support  of  that  argument, 
to  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
floor  yesterday,  that  of  the  third 
resolution.  If  the  Members 
page  86  of  the  Budget  Comfriittee' 
port  yesterday,  they  will  see 
which  begins  in  this  way: 

Another  major  drawback  in  this  program — 

the  public 
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And  they  are  referring  to 
works  bill  we  are  now  addressing — 
is  the  delayed  spendout.  Even  some  of  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  of  pp  mdout  rates 
from  public  works  projects  shew  large  un- 
expended balances  remaining  18  o  24  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  prcg;  am, 

It  is  this  concern  that  I  lave  about 
this  legislation,  and  I  thin  c  that  we 
should  do  everything  possiblf  to  reduce 
that  potential  hazard. 

I  questioned  numerous 
ing  the  hearings  who  had 
with  the  projects  from  all 
levels.  None  of  them  objected 
vision  of  a  back-end  date  w 
should  make  assurances 
would  fit  within  an  18-month 
There  seemed  to  be  no  probldm 
ever.  For  that  reason,  if  in 
were  presenting  their  side  o 
accurately,  I  think  that  we 
to  EDA  the  authority  to  pass 
projects  which  obviously  canrjot 
pleted  within  18  months  of 
date. 

The  intent  of  this  amendnlent 
tainly  not  to  have  EDA  exclupe 
which  may  take  19  months 
paint  is  not  available  or  a  certain 
not  available.  But  on  the 
jections  at  the  time  the  pro 
proved  by  EDA,  if  in  fact 
obvious  delay  period  which  cojuld 
2  or  3  years,  I  think  that 
have  this  authority.  If  they 
the  authority  to  do  that.  I  am 
that  what  we  are  going  to  be 
is  just  the  fact  that  if  a  certain 
comes  up  as  an  evaluation  fro 
puter  on   a   municipality   project 
going  to  have  to  be  funded 
what  the  construction  projection 
be.   It  is  for  this   reason   I 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  com 
ment.  I  think  it  strengthens 
tion.  I  did  offer  it  in  commi 
was   discussed   thoroughly   tl 
not  sure  that  the  Members 
its  intent.  It  is  not  a  matter 
or  not  a  small  piece  of 
advertently  becomes  unavailal^le 

The  decision  would  have  to 
the  time  that  EDA  acts  on 
tion.  So  therefore  if  there 
given  to  a  project  which 
within  the  18-month  range 
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due  to  some  construction  delay  stretches 
into  some  time  frame  beyond  that,  they 
would  be  able  still  to  get  their  funding. 
It  is  simply  to  be  used  as  a  tool  at  the 
time  grants  are  made.  If  we  do  intend 
it  to  be  a  short-term,  local  public  works 
project,  this  particular  amendment 
would  strengthen  this  bill. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN,  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  What  concerns  me— 
and  the  proposal  has  merit — is  if  we 
have  a  difHcuUy  in  the  project  beyond 
the  control  of  the  contractor,  perhaps  an 
act  of  God  or  something  else,  does  this 
proposal  take  account  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  The  proposal 
simply  says  at  the  time  EDA  passes  on 
the  applications,  they  have  to  have  rea- 
sonable assurances  the  project  can  be 
completed  within  an  18-month  period. 
If  the  construction  is  in  fact  delayed 
because  of  the  example  the  gentleman 
has  given,  there  will  be  no  provision 
whereby  EDA  can  withdraw  funding.  It 
is  simply  applicable  at  the  point  of  ap- 
proving the  projects. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  a  very  weak 
position  if  a  locality  came  in  with  a 
5 -year  program  and  EDA  had  no  author- 
ity to  disapprove  that  project. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  How  do  the  contrac- 
tors or  localities  feel  about  this  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS  Every  witness 
I  asked  about  this  problem,  I  gave  the 
option  of  18  months  or  more,  and  they 
all  said  they  could  live  with  the  18 
months. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  ine  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  raise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  sat  in  on  every  single  6  days  of  hear- 
ings that  lasted  8  or  10  hours  a  day  on 
this  bill.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  get  some  self-determination  back  to 
the  communities.  One  of  the  major  prob- 
lems under  the  original  interpretation  of 
the  EDA  Act  was  based  on  the  point  of 
view  that  there  were  too  many  of  these 
floating-around  codicils  and  opinions 
that  regulations  could  be  drawn  around. 
We  have  weather  conditions  and  po- 
tential strikes  and  things  of  that  nature 
which  have  to  be  considered,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  putting  further 
constraints  on  the  applications  and  of- 
fering more  language  that  may  deter 
a  community's  particular  program. 

It  seems  to  me  if  a  project  is  going  to 
last  a  little  bit  longer  because  they  are 
waiting  for  some  internal  material  to 
finish  that  program  or  they  have  to  wait 
for  something  to  be  shipped  from  an- 
other section  of  the  country,  that  should 
not  be  a  reason  to  disapprove  a  project. 

I  do  not  think  that  constraint  is  nec- 
essary to  add  to  this  bill.  Therefore  I 
rise  in  very  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  while  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  very  diligent  work  on  the  committee 


and  his  constructive  help,  I  must  be  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  project  approval  for  any 
projects  that  would  take  longer  than  18 
months  to  complete.  Such  a  restriction 
would  severely  limit  the  kind  of  project 
that  would  be  eligible  in  Northern  States 
due  to  the  shortness  of  the  construction 
season  which  would  ultimately  affect  the 
time  required  for  project  completion. 
The  18-month  completion  reqviirement 
may  be  met  in  many  cases.  It  is  expected 
that  most  projects  under  the  first  round 
of  funding  will  require  18  to  24  months 
for  completion.  However,  it  is  restric- 
tive and  unwise  to  legislatively  impose 
such  a  restriction.  I  therefore  urge  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers  ) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFrERED     BY     MR.     COCHRAN     OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cochran  of 
Mississippi :  Page  3,  strike  out  lines  8  through 
20,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
of  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  Develop- 
ment and  Investment  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-369)   is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "y\)"  immediately  after 
••(a)": 

(2)  Inserting  immediately  after  "any  one 
State"  the  following:  "unless  a  State  has  no 
Indian  tribe  in  such  State  in  which  case  the 
minimum  percentage  to  be  granted  within 
such  State  shall  be  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  not 
more  than  2Vi  per  centum  of  all  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be 
granted  to  Indian  tribes  under  this  Act  for 
local  public  works  projects.";   and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph    (2)  : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  .shall  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  In  a  State  which 
would  result  in  the  payment  to  the  recipient 
of  such  grant  of  an  amount  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  Act  In  such  State.". 

Reletter  succeecilnp  subsections  and  refer- 
ences  thereto   accordingly. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi  (dur- 
ing the  reading^  Madam  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  this 
section  of  the  bill  which  would  provide, 
and  I  will  read  the  pertinent  part  as 
follows : 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
application  for  a  grant  in  a  State  which 
would  result  in  the  payment  to  the  recipient 
of  such  grant  of  an  amount  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available 
for  grants  \mder  this  Act  in  such  State. 
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Madam  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  spell  out  in  clear  lan- 
guage that  the  Administrator  can  under- 
stand that  there  shall,  in  fact,  be  no  un- 
due concentration  of  funds  within  any 
State  to  which  funds  have  been  allocated 
under  this  act.  As  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  if  this  language  is  not  adopt- 
ed and  included  in  the  bill,  I  would  like 
to  cite  an  incident  which  occurred  in  my 
State    of    Mississippi    during    the    first 
round  of  the  funding  under  the  $2  billion 
phase  of  this  program  last  year.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  not  having  a  very  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  nor  a  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  relative  to  the 
other  States  of  this  great  Nation;  so  we 
were  allocated  the  minimum  amount  of 
$10  million.  We  were  not  alone  in  this 
position,   because   there   were  some   21 
other  States  and  territories  which  al.so 
received  the  minimum  funding  under  the 
bill.  Our  local  EDA  representative,  pre- 
sumably at  the  suggestion  and  request 
of  Washington  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment, had  suggested  to  our  towns  and 
communities   that  they  keep  their  re- 
quests for  funding  at  about  the  level  of 
$250,000  or  $300,000,  so  that  a  large  ben- 
efit could  be  provided  in  a  widespread 
way  across  the  State  and  there  would  be 
no  undue  concentration  of  funds  in  any 
one  county  or  town.  Irrespective  of  that 
suggestion  and  the  understanding  which 
was  hoped  to  be  conveyed  to  our  towns 
and  communities  throughout  the  State, 
we  had  one  town  which  submitted  an  ap- 
plication for  $4.9  million.  This  town  has 
fewer  than  3,000  people  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  but  this  application 
for  funding  of  a  municipal  complex  and 
some  streets  and  a  niaintenance  garage 
for  the  town  was  approved.  The  net  ef- 
fect was  that  49  percent  of  the  State's 
allocation  went  to  one  small  town. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  small  town  did  not  need  those  funds 
for  those  purposes.  The  point  is  that  we 
had  many  towns  and  counties  through- 
out the  State  of  Mississippi  which  had 
applications  and  which  had  as  high  a 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  as  many  un- 
employed persons  in  it  as  did  the  town 
which  received  virtually  half  of  the 
available  funds. 

I  want  to  congratulate.  Madam  Chair- 
man, since  I  have  the  time,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Member  of  the 
Economic  Development  Subcommittee 
for  permitting  Members  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  talk  about  experi- 
ences under  this  program,  so  that  we 
could  learn  from  them.  They  did  an  im- 
portant job  in  giving  us  this  opportunity. 
Many  of  us  took  advantage  of  it;  but  I 
cannot  find  in  this  bill.  Madam  Chair- 
man, any  language  that  has  changed 
since  the  act  was  adopted  last  year  which 
would  actually  prevent  the  same  situa- 
tion that  occurred  in  Mississippi  from 
occurring  in  about  21  other  States  un- 
der this  next  round  of  funding.  We  do 
have  language  in  the  bill  which  says 
there  shall  be  no  imdue  concentration  of 
funds,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  apply 
in  this  legislation  to  Mississippi. 

There  is  also,  as  we  are  aware  during 
general  debate  here  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  directing  a  ques- 


tion to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, an  effort  that  was  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  benchmarks  to 
try  to  help  prevent  undue  concentration 
of  funds  and  we  learned  from  that  that 
it  did  not  work.  It  did  not,  in  fact,  pre- 
vent this  undue  concentration  of  funds; 
so  I  suggest  that  the  only  way  to  really 
keep  this  from  happening  is  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  so  that  we  write  into 
the  bill  clearly  and  concisely  what  we 
mean  by  undue  concentration  of  funds. 
Those  of  us  from  States  such  as 
Kansas,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  many  others,  may 
be  interested  to  know  about  this  experi- 
ence, so  that  we  can  help  to  avoid  it 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I 
take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  if  he  would  join  me  in 
a  colloquy,  if  the  gentleman  would  tell 
us  whether  or  not  this  amendment  would 
apply  to  all  50  States,  or  does  it  apply 
only  to  the  minimum-funded  States 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  it  is  my  intent  for 
the  amendment  to  be  applicable  in  all 
the  States  that  receive  allocations  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  intent.  Is  the  gentleman 
convinced  that  the  way  the  amendment 
is  presented,  that  it  will  apply  to  all  50 
States? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  of  Mississippi.  That  is 
my  intent.  It  may  be  that  there  would 
be  other  opinions.  There  is  no  language 
that  is  restrictive  in  the  amendment  it- 
self which  would  make  it  applicable  only 
to  the  hold -harmless  States  or  to  those 
States  which  would  be  entitled  to  the 
minimum  allocations  under  the  bill. 

It  provides  that  no  grant  could  be  ap- 
proved in  a  State  where  the  grant  would 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  grants  under  this  act  in  such 
State. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  information.  I  wonder 
if  the  ranking  minority  member  would 
be  willing  to  respond  to  that  question,  as 
to  how  he  sees  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
see  that  it  has  been  drafted  to  apply  to 
all  States,  as  I  understand  it,  rather  than 
just  to  those  States  that  receive  mini- 
mum funding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  have  the  greatest  regard  and  respect 
for  my  colleague  on  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran). I  think  that  the  presentation  he 
made  in  reference  to  a  circumstance  that 
had  evolved  in  Mississippi  was  one  of  the 
four  or  five  or  six  horror  stories,  so  to 
speak,  that  were  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee during  the  long  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings we  had. 

I  do  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee seated  here,  however,  that  if  we 
place  a  ceiling — in  effect,  a  percentile — 
on  the  use  of  the  funds  in  those  respec- 


tive States,  many  of  the  applications  that 
would  be  submitted  which  would  be  more 
than  a  million  dollars,  which  might  be 
$1,100,000,  would  be  precluded  it  from 
being  eligible.  What  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  tried  to  do  is  to  solve 
that  problem  by  eliminating  the  gerry- 
mandering situation  in  States,  and  the 
logarithmic  program  devised  by  EDA  for 
determining  levels  of  unemployment  In 
urban  areas.  So,  this  circumstance  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  refers  to 
could  not  occur  again.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  what  he  is  attempting  to 
achieve,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake  if  the  committee  should 
adopt  this  because  it  would  simply  den- 
igrate the  whole  program  and  take 
away  the  type  of  priority  the  cities  and 
counties  need. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  dov.  n  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  which  would  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  size  of  any  proj- 
ect approved  under  this  act  to  10  per- 
cent of  that  allocation.  Again,  Madam 
Chairman,  it  would  be  unwise  to  place 
a  restriction  of  this  type  on  project  se- 
lection since  there  may  be  a  project  of 
good  merit  which  may  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  such  a  restriction.  In  those 
States  receiving  the  minimum  allocation 
there  would  be  significant  reduction  in 
the  number  of  eligible  projects  for  the 
next  round  of  funding  if  this  imposition 
were  placed  on  project  selection.  I  there- 
fore urge  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  is  one  other  benefit 
that  is  subtly  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. That  is,  that  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  as  the  projects  become  larger 
and  larger  in  dollar  figures,  the  likeli- 
hood of  them  being  strung  out  over  an 
undesirable  period  of  time  increases,  so 
that  one  of  the  subtle  benefits  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  simply  is  that 
it  will  preclude  a  number  of  larger  proj- 
ects which  would  have  a  tendency  not 
to  assist  with  short-term  unemploy- 
ment. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  we  would  be  dealing  with  proj- 
ects which  are  perhaps  just  as  meaning- 
ful and  will  get  people  to  work  more 
rapidly  and  efficiently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Mississippi    (Mr.   Cochran). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GARY    A.    MYERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers: 
On  page  4,  after  line  16,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)    Subsection   (e)    of  such  section   108 
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is  hereby  repealed.  "  Subsequer  t  subsections 
to  be  designated  accordingly. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Ms  dam  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a;  the  outset 
that  I  heartily  support  the  i  lea  of  using 
public  works  as  an  approac  i  to  dealing 
with  our  immediate  unemplo;  rment  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  this  bill  can  do  this. 
However.  I  do  feel  that  the-e  are  some 
refinements  which  should  le  made. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  people  were  frustrat<d  with  the 
outcome  of  the  $2  billion  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year.  One  of  the  frustrating 
issues  was  that  the  craft  of  i^rantsman- 
ship  was  well  rewarded  in  '  hat  bill.  In 
other  words,  those  commur  Ities  which 
could  afford  it,  and  were  awa:  e  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  knowledg^  enough  of 
the  field,  could  manipulate  the  bill  to 
their  favor.  I  think  the  element  of  fair- 
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ness  was  sacrificed  on  that 


altar. 


This  bill  contains  an  element  also  that 
allows  that  grantsmanship  to  prevail 
above  the  element  of  fairness  once  again. 

I  admit  we  have  in  this  bill,  as  it  comes 
to  the  floor,  removed  what  I  refer  to  as 
the  external  gerrymanderinr  feature.  I 
opposed  that  in  last  year's  till.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  it  removed.  Miy  feelings 
did  not  prevail  at  that  time.  :  think  also 
we  ought  to  look  at  this  bill  v  ery  closely ; 
and  if  we  do,  we  will  see  there  is  now  pro- 
vided still  in  this  bill  an  opportunity  for 
what  I  call  Internal  gerrym  mdering.  I 
think,  on  the  basis  of  fai:  ness,  both 
gerrymandering  features  si  ould  have 
l)een  removed.  The  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  do  that,  even  though  I  offered  that 
amendment  in  committee. 


th£  t 


far 


■j:'es 


The  thing  I  am  concerned 
lowing  internal  gerrymandering 
tinue,  aside  from  the  fact 
grantsmen  will  be  rewarded 
fact  that  if  this  remains,  and 
is  some  strong  language  in 
what  could  very  well  happe; 
community  or  jurisdiction 
down  in  a  very  small  area, 
2-  or  3-block  area,  and  identify 
employment  rate  at  an  abnoi  ma 
rate,  perhaps  40  or  50  perceift 
as  one  of  the  application  fig 
then  step  back  and  look  at 
jurisdiction,  for  instance,  the 
limit,  as  the  population  from 
determine  the  total  number 
ployed.  And  if  that  is  not 
and  grantsmanship.  I  do  not 
is.  So  that  I  feel  strongly,  first 
we  should  eliminate  section 
if  we  do  not  have  the  wisdom 
I  suggest  strongly  a  colloquy 
of  this  House  to  direct  EDA 
applicants  to  use  one  set  of 
figures  for  percentage  of 
and  another  set  for  the  numbers 
employed  and  perhaps   for 
income. 


net 


Tne  underlying  characteris 
bill  should  be  that  we  are 
prove  employment  in  the 
on  a  regional  basis.  Althougji 
that  there  are  pockets  of 
that  one  could  justify  the  n^ed 
in  on,  we  really  lose  sight  of 
regional  unemployment  is  whbt 
jective  wtis  as  we  began  init  ating 
bill. 
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For  those  reasons,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  gladly  answer  any 
questions  which  Members  might  have.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  amendment.  I 
think  if  we  do  not  eliminate  it  we  will 
see  ourselves  sitting  in  committee  look- 
ing for  a  scapegoat,  EDA  or  some  other 
agency,  or  some  bureaucrat  providing 
regtilations  which  will  allow  the  mauiipu- 
lation  of  projects  within  certain  jurisdic- 
tions. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  remove  It 
now;  we  have  the  opportunity  to  provide 
a  more  fair  basis  for  analysis  of  these 
projects.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  it  is  once 
again  going  to  be  our  responsibility  to 
face  the  problem. 

One  thing  I  saw  in  the  committee  was 
that  we  had  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
bureaucracy  for  the  guidelines  and  the 
gerrymandering  when  in  fact  it  was  in 
our  legislation.  It  was  in  the  language 
although  a  number  of  us  opposed  it. 

Madam  Chairman,  some  of  us  would 
like  to  eliminate  the  internal  gerryman- 
dering, and  we  fear  we  face  a  problem 
again  after  the  $4  billion  is  granted  if 
this  amendment  fails. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers>  would  repeal  section  108(e),  the 
pockets  of  poverty  provision.  This  feature 
is  very  important  to  many  cities  which 
otherwise  could  not  receive  assistance  for 
projects  under  this  act.  Some  cities  may 
have  an  overall  unemployment  rate  that 
is  by  comparison  mild  but  have  areas 
within  the  city  with  unacceptably  high 
rates  of  unemployment. 

If  I  might  refer  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan)  ,  who  is  chair- 
ing the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  she  made  a  very 
valuable  presentation  to  our  committee. 
In  representing  her  city  of  Houston,  she 
pointed  out  the  fact — and  I  will  just  use 
the  city  of  Houston  as  an  example — that 
without  section  108(e)  there  would  be  no 
grant  for  that  city,  but  by  having  this 
section  in  the  bill  some  of  the  real  needs 
of  that  city  are  met.  That  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  projects  that  have 
been  funded. 

The  current  law  provides  that  in  these 
cases  the  city  may  wish  to  use  this  pocket 
as  their  unemployment  rate.  The  report 
language  to  accompany  H.R.  11  clearly 
spells  out  that  in  the  case  where  an  area 
uses  a  pocket  of  poverty  that  the  project 
applied  for  with  the  use  of  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  pocket  must  be  located 
in  the  pocket,  regardless  of  who  builds  it. 
PMrthermore,  in  the  current  law  there  is 
a  requirement  that  the  projects  have 
direct  benefit  to  the  unemployed  in  those 
pockets.  I  therefore  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  think  there  are  a  nimiber  of  com- 
munities,   counties,    towns,    and    larger 


jurisdictions  that  may  on  the  whole  not 
have  large  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
high  percentages  of  unemployed  but  have 
these  pockets  of  concern.  I  think  that  the 
testimony  before  our  committee  pointed 
to  the  problem  of  outgerrymandering  or 
drawing  one  circle  wider,  but  it  also 
focused  on  the  fact  that  within  jurisdic- 
tions there  are  these  certain  areas  that 
have  particular  needs.  Our  bill  by  this 
particular  provision  provides  for  that. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment.  In  the  com- 
munity  I  represent,  which  is  Delaware 
County,  the  overall  imemployment  rate  is 
only  7.2  percent,  but  if  we  divide  the 
county  in  half  by  a  railroad  line,  on  one 
side  of  that  railroad  line  we  find  that 
between  13  and  18  percent  are  unem- 
ployed and  on  the  other  side  we  see  very 
low  areas  of  unemployment.  This  would 
provide  the  opportunity  for  us  to  focus  on 
those  areas  of  need. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  an 
important  feature  of  a  bill  that  tries  to 
put  moneys  in  areas  that  are  economic- 
ally distressed. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  quoted  the  commit- 
tee report  saying  that  a  community  could 
identify  a  small  segment  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  a  percentage  of  imemploy- 
ment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Does  the  com- 
mittee report  require  that  those  com- 
munities live  within  that  same  geograph- 
ical area  for  all  other  statistics  and  data 
with  reference  to  whatever  application 
they  make? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  heard  the  gentleman  com- 
ment with  apprehension  on  that  par- 
ticular point  in  his  original  statement. 
It  Is  my  impression  that  they  must  use 
like  statistics,  that  tliey  cannot  cross 
statistics  using  one  from  one  area  and 
one  from  another. 

This  is  with  reference  to  rates  of  un- 
employment in  these  areas. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  is  my  concern.  For  example, 
almost  every  municiE>ality  could  Identify 
a  block  or  two  that  would  have  perhaps 
an  unemployment  rate  of  15  percent.  It 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  allow  that  pro- 
vision to  stand  in  the  bill  as  Is  and  then 
also  allow  them  to  gerrymander  out  the 
full  jurisdiction  area  and  thus  identify 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  within 
the  one  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chaii-man,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  that. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chaii-man,  that  con- 
tention as  stated  is  not  correct.  The  basic 
fundamental  point  of  view  is  that  a  com- 
munity must  use  its  own  unemployment 
statistics  to  apply  for  its  particular  proj- 
ect. 
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However,  where  a  community  has  a 
particular  pocket  of  poverty — and  may- 
be it  is  three  or  four  square  blocks — it 
can  use  that  particular  pocket  of  pover- 
ty for  the  project  to  be  specifically  lo- 
cated in  that  pocket  of  poverty  and  the 
governing  body  of  the  community  scores 
and  sets  the  priority  of  the  projects  that 
would  be  approved  for  that  community. 
They  cannot  use  the  reverse  gerryman- 
dering and  say,  "We  want  to  locate  some- 
thing here  or  we  want  to  locate  some- 
thing there"  and  use  that  particular 
method. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  totally  agree 
with  the  chairman,  and  that  is  what  I 
said  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
what  the  chairman  said.  The  point  the 
chairman  is  making  is  a  good  one,  but 
not  the  point  about  which  I  was  speak- 
ing. I  am  not  talking  about  where  the 
project  goes  or  is  moved  to.  When  EDA 
takes  the  application  and  they  allow  a 
community  to  identify  that  portion  of  the 
community  whi:h  has  a  certain  percent- 
age of  unemployment,  is  it  the  chair- 
man's and  is  it  the  bill  s  intent  that  that 
community  must  also  be  within  the  same 
geogrophical  bounds  and  that  it  be  re- 
quired to  provide  all  other  data  such  as 
total  numbers  of  unemployed,  per  capita 
income,  or  any  other  feature?  In  other 
woids,  it  would  be  to  guard  against  iden- 
tifying a  block  area  which  may,  in  fact, 
have  a  percentage  of  unemployment  of 
50  percent  and  perhaps  only  has  300  un- 
employed. However,  an  application  may 
come  in  and  say  that  50  percent  are  un- 
employed or  5,000  are  unemployed  in  a 
whole  city. 

My  question  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  where  the  project  is  moved. 
The  concern  I  have  is  that  the  grantor 
says,  "All  right.  Identify  the  one  with  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment,"  and  then 
they  can  go  to  some  other  segment  of  sta- 
tistics to  Identify  the  total  numbers  of 
unemployed. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  fundamental 
legislation  says,  (a)  an  applicant,  a  com- 
munity, town,  or  county,  must  submit  its 
application  using  those  specific  forms  re- 
lating thereto.  However,  where  there  is  a 
particular  problem  which  exists  in  a  city, 
in  three  or  four  blocks  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  they  can  file  an 
application  for  a  project  that  specifically 
relates  to  that  area  having  to  do  with 
severity  of  levels  of  underemployment,  so 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  tests  that  have 
been  written  into  the  eligibility  require- 
ments with  respect  to  that  feature. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  saying.  Could 
the  city  or  town  use  that  method  to  put 
projects  in  other  areas? 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  No.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  I  may  try  to  clarify  this  col- 
loquy, the  applicant  must  use  the  same 
criteria  of  numbers  of  unemployed  and 
rates  of  unemployment.  He  must  use  the 
same  statistics  across  the  project  area 
defined  in  the  application. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Then  they 
must  use  those  criteria. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
since  this  bill  now  extends  to  a  12-month 
average  unemployment  figure,  does  it 
make  it  mandatory  that  if  a  four-block 
area  or  whatever  segment  is  used  is  in- 
volved, that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  12-month  period  must  be  set  forth 
and  positively  identified  with  that  same 
segment? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Those  appli- 
cations will  be  reviewed,  of  course,  and  be 
included  in  the  unemployment  base ;  and 
that  answer  may  allay  the  gentleman's 
apprehension.^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMtNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  Page 
2.  line  3,  strike  out  "subsections"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

Page  2,  line  22,  Insert  quotation  marks 
Immediately  after  the  period. 

Page  2,  strike  out  ilne  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  7  on 
page  3. 


and  read  them  they  will  see  that  it  says 
this  kind  of  works  project: 
.  .  .  only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  mined 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  only 
such  manufactured  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  as  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manvifactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  the 
United  States,  will  be  used  in  such  project. 


Mr.  GIBBONS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  int  he  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
is  a  serious  amendment.  However,  in  or- 
der to  thoroughly  understand  it,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  make  some  humorous 
remarks  about  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  committee,  particularly  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  for  having  done  .seri- 
ous work  on  this  bill  and  especially  for 
having  worried  about  many  of  the  things 
that  have  bothered  the  Congress  about 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  one  piece,  the  piece  I  attempt 
to  strike  out  now.  that  I  think  got  in 
here  inadvertently,  without  much  con- 
sideration. It  is  new  to  this  legislation. 
Madam  Chairman;  and  it  is  with  no  dis- 
respect to  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  to  the  chairman  that  I  seek  to  strike 
it. 

My  amendment  might  be  called  the 
■'anti-adobe  hut"  amendment,  because  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  its  present 
form,  about  the  only  thing  we  could 
lesritimately  and  easily  build  under  this 
bill  is  an  adobe  hut  made  of  rainwater 
and  mud. 

I  am  talking  about  the  provision  that 
starts  at  the  top  of  page  3.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  take  out  their  copies  of  the  bill 


Well,  you  know,  that  sounds  real  good. 
That  is  "buy  American."  But  we  have  a 
"buy  American"  law  already  on  the  law 
books.  I  am  not  seeking  to  repeal  the  ex- 
isting "buy  American"  law.  The  "buy 
American"  law  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  United  States  Code.  I  repeat,  I  am 
not  seeking  to  change  that.  But  this 
legislation  does  seek  to  change  it  and 
seeks  to  change  it  in  a  ridiculous  manner. 

Unless  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
about  the  only  thing  one  can  build  is  an 
adobe  hut  from  rainwater  and  mud. 

Let  us  go  through  it. 

If  one  tries  to  build  a  steel  structure, 
that  is  the  steel  that  is  needed  in  a 
foundation  and  in  the  building  that  uses 
structural  steel,  that  steel  cannot  be 
hardened  without  the  use  of  chromium 
and  molybdenum,  both  of  which  minerals 
must  be  imported  from  outside  of  the 
United  States  because  we  do  not  produce 
them. 

We  have  no  tin  in  the  United  States 
so  we  can  do  no  tinwork  on  the  building. 

Galvanizing  raw  materials  must  be 
imported. 

Much  of  the  cement  that  is  produced 
in  my  area  is  made  of  materials  that 
come  from  foreign  countries. 

We  produce  no  bauxite  in  the  United 
States  that  is  needed  to  make  aluminum. 

The  glaze  that  goes  on  bricks  is,  I 
believe,  composed  of  products  that  have 
to  come  in  from  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

The  big  tim.bers  that  are  used  come 
primarily  from  Canada. 

The  hardwood  for  the  doors,  even  the 
veneers  that  are  used  to  face  the  doors 
usually  comes  from  Honduras  or  some- 
place like  that,  it  is  not  produced  in  this 
country. 

Now  do  we  want  to  regulate  our  com- 
munities to  build  adobe  huts?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  am  sure  the  committee  did 
not  mean  so.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
meant  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  "buy  American"  provision  that  is 
currently  in  the  statute,  but  we  do  not 
need  to  do  anything  to  it.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  this  act. 

If  we  want  to  build  buildings  and  build 
them  sensibly,  and  build  thrm  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law,  and  not  force 
everybody  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards,  then  we  should  adopt  my  amend- 
ment 

I  say  all  this  giving  due  deference  to 
the  committee.  I  know  that  they  concen- 
trated their  efforts,  opinions,  and  their 
resources  on  working  out  all  of  the  vexa- 
tious problems  that  were  discussed  by 
previous  speakers,  but  not  this  one. 

So  I  respectfully  ask  the  Members  to 
strike  this  provision  by  adopting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opnosition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
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Americ  an 
this 


gest,  that  I  am  sure 
guishcd  friend  from  the 
Florida  did  not  mean 
of  the  committee  were 
in  formulating  this  bill  we 
to  be  ridiculous.  We  were 
something  to  provide  jobs 
pie   of   the   United   States, 
are  unemployed  and  who 
our  own  country. 

Now,  when  you  think 
not  know  what  is  so  terr 
"buy  American."  That  is  w 
colloquy  on  the  floor  in 
a  very  indelible  point  to 
room,  and  that  is  that  we 
a  matter  of  foreign  polio; ' 
we  are  trj'ing  to  provide 
icans.   If   we   do   not  hav( 
some  type  of  limitation  on 
we  are  putting  in  this  bii: 
the  basic  steel  Industry 
this  because   they   are 
steel  that  is  manufacturec 
tries. 

We  can  go  through  the 
of  everything  that  is 
this  Nation.  But  I  should 
with  a  little  bit  of  the  fact ; 
as  the  facts  ought  to  be 
are  talking  about  a  veiT 
in  here.  For  every  $2  billio^i 
pumping  as  Members  of 
this  bill,  those  $2  billion 
to  create  on-site  jobs  for 
we   said   in   the   debate 
going  through  two  vetoes  a 
else,  that  an  on-site  job  o: 
one   other   job    in 
Whatever  comes  out  on 
whatever  we  decide  to  votf 
one  thing,  that  that  is  a  1 
truth;  it  is  a  fallacy.  One 
is  going  to  go — part  of  it 
amendment — to  subsidize 
tries  throughout  the  world, 
going  to  provide  jobs  for 
United  States.  However  we 
that  is  Important.  But  let 
square  and  smack  right  in 
this  particular  issue. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  our 
Jobs  involved  in  an  inte 
tion,  but  let  us  not  fake 
fact  still   remains   that 
other  arguments  that  are 
made   to   try   to   change 
other  words,  whose  ox  is 
gored?  One  can  get  the 
section  or  that  section. 
We  are  dealing  with 
trying  to  provide  jobs  for 
people.     We     borrowed     S4 
States — from  the 
pensation   Trust   Fund.    St 
have  any  crocodile   tears, 
with  it  as  it  is.  What  we 
vote  up  and  down  here  is 
national   policy   of  the 
we  are  going  to  vote  up  and 
particular  amendment  as 
not  we  want  part  of  that 
to  go  to  provide  Jobs  for 
in  this  country. 

Mr.   VANIK.   Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  g 
yielding. 
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If  the  language  remains  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  how  will  it  structurally  operate? 
Will  eveiT  project  require  letters  of  cer- 
tification or  some  documentation  to  in- 
sure that  everything  involved  in  the  capi- 
tal Improvement,  everjthing  Involved, 
every  item  purchased  is  a  total  Amer- 
ican product?  Is  that  going  to  be  part 
of  the  paperwork  that  is  going  to  be 
required?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  extra 
paperwork  could  tremendously  slow 
down  what  our  real  aim  is  here:  to 
create  jobs. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  would  assume  that  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  agency  will 
structure  the  regulations  based  on  that 
issue  and  will  not  have  to  come  up  with 
that  answer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  yield  further,  how  will  it 
operate?  What  will  the  regulations  re- 
quire? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  would  assume  the  certifica- 
tion regulations  would  follow  what  the 
amendment  says  and  what  the  section  of 
the  law  says.  It  has  to  be  "buy  Ameri- 
can." 

Mr.  VANIK.  How  much  documenta- 
tion does  the  chairman  contemplate  will 
be  involved  with  the  certification  that 
everything  Involved  in  the  project  is  100 
percent  American? 

Mr.  ROE.  By  the  same  token,  I  will 
say  to  my  good  friend,  regarding  the 
documentation  that  is  needed — which  is 
five  feet  high — to  import  everything  that 
is  imported  into  this  country,  let  us  com- 
pare paper  with  paper,  not  as  to  whether 
it  is  manufactured  in  New  Jersey  or  in 
Ohio,  but  manufactured  in  some  other 
countrj'.  Let  us  compare  the  paperwork 
we  have  to  pile  up  for  the  importation 
we  are  going  to  make. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Supposing  the  paper  that 
certifies  it  is  100  percent  American  was 
made  of  some  imported  pulp.  Will  that 
invalidate  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  ROE.  It  will  invahdate  the  gentle- 
man's paperwork  and  mine.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  buy  the  products  from  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  seems  to  me  what  is 
suggested  here  is  a  way  to  slow  up  the 
whole  process  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  paperwork  and,  I  believe,  litigation 
before  we  move  to  develop  capital  proj- 
ects and  desired  employment  stimu- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oberstaf,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  debate  I  think  has  lost  sight  of  some 
of  the  essential  language  In  the  bill,  and 
that  essential  word  is  "substantially."  The 
bill  does  not  say  100  percent.  The  com- 
mittee was  very  careful  in  writing  that 
language  and  in  considering  the  Buy 
American  feature.  It  says  "substantially" 
and  it  does  not  say  100  percent. 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee that  in  the  structural  steel  industry, 
imports  have  risen  to  some  30  percent 


of  domestic  consumption,  imports  from 
countries  where  there  is  unemployment 
but  where  there  is  susbtantial  subsidy 
from  governments  to  those  competing  in- 
dustries, where  there  is  unfair  foreign 
competition  with  domestic  production, 
and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  in  this  pub- 
lic works  bill  that  we  would  create  jobs 
in  the  United  States  and  that  we  are  not 
disadvantaging  any  part  of  American 
industry. 

So,  coming  from  a  steel-afTected  area, 
one  that  produces  iron  ore  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  because  he 
comes  from  an  area  that  produces  the 
steel,  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  we 
should  be  very  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
assure  that  what  goes  into  these  public 
works  projects  will  be  substantially 
American — not  100  percent. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  what 
is  the  definition  of  "substantial"? 

Mr.  ROE.  That  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  agency  that  interprets  it.  It  has  to 
be  more  than  50  percent  I  assume.  That 
would  be  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Do  I  understand  the 
provisions  as  drafted  applies  to  manu- 
factured goods  and  that  as  to  raw  ma- 
terials it  is  100  percent?  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  language? 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  a  correct  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  But  in  further  inter- 
pretation, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  point  out  we  do  not  use  Iron  ore, 
in  construction  projects,  we  use  steel.  It 
is  a  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
gentleman  Is  making  and  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  his  argument,  except  that  he 
has  not  yet  addressed  himself,  and  I 
wish  he  would,  to  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  who  talked  in  terms 
of  some  commodities  without  which  we 
can  hardly  construct  a  modern  public 
works  project,  commodities  such  as 
alimiinum  or  tin  or  zinc  which  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country.  On  the 
steel  industry,  yes.  and  perhaps  language 
can  be  worked  out  in  that  respect,  but 
with  respect  to  aluminum  or  tin  or  prod- 
ucts of  this  sort  it  seems  to  me  the  pro- 
vision is  substantially  unworkable. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  think,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  we  are 
talking  about  substantial  amounts  of 
material. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  want 
to  report  on  the  gentleman's  comment 
that  we  are  talking  about  substantial 
amounts  of  material.  The  point  the 
gentleman  is  making  is  a  good  one  on 
bauxite  and  other  ore.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  we  do  not  have  a  pi-oblem 
with  that. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 
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Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  language  in  there,  including  "sub- 
stantially all"  down  to  "United  States" 
where  we  provide  that  supplies  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  will  be 
used  in  such  projects  and  we  raise  the 
problem  of  the  definition  of  the  word 
"substantially."  Is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  ROE.  To  me  basically  the  word 
"substantial"  means  more  than  50 
percent. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
have  that  v/ord  "substantial"  in  there 
at  all? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  committee,  recognizing 
the  very  strong  feelings,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  de- 
liberately included  that.  We  felt  we 
should  put  that  word  in  there  to  meet 
some  real  problems. 

PERFECTING     AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY 
MR.     HAR5HA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Harsha:  Page  3,  line  7,  after  the  first  period 
insert   the  following: 

"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  the  Secretary  determines  it  to 
be  Inconilstent  with  the  public  interest,  or 
the  cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or  if  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to 
be  used  or  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
from  which  they  are  manufactured  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
cient and  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
the  colloquy  here  indicated  there  are  very 
valid  concerns  with  the  language  that  is 
in  the  bill.  There  are  very  valid  concerns 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  and  with 
the  certifications  that  would  have  to 
follow  and  possibly  the  delays  which 
would  be  incurred. 

So  the  effect  of  my  amendment  is 
merely  to  put  into  the  language  of  the 
bill  that  language  in  the  Buy  American 
Act  that  is  already  in  the  law,  that  pro- 
vides the  necessary  escape  clauses  to  cir- 
cumvent all  of  these  problems  that  have 
been  raised  here.  I  think  we  will  achieve 
both  objectives  if  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept my  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  majority  side  of 
the  committee  will  accept  the  gentle- 
man s  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  we  will  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side,  t(X). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleague  Sam  Gibbons  in  urging  the 
deletion  of  the  buy-national  provision 
contained  in  subsection  (f)  on  page  2  of 
H.R.  11. 

This  is  a  mischievous  provision  which 
will  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 

H.R.  11  is  designed  to  get  people  to 
work  fast.  All  that  subsection  (f )  will  do 
is  slow  up  the  economic  recovery.  It  will 
result  in  enormous  confusion  and  delay 
as  Government  officials  write  letters  back 
and  forth  to  each  other,  dissecting  the 


contents  of  every  bag  of  cement,  every 
steel  I-beam,  and  indeed,  the  origin  of 
the  wood  pulp  on  the  reams  of  new  Gov- 
ernment forms  which  will  be  required  to 
administer  subsection  (f). 

Second,  the  provision  will  create  havoc 
with  our  negotiations  to  remove  foreign 
trade  barriers  to  American  products,  and 
will  result  in  foreign  restrictions  against 
our  $110  billion  export  trade.  Any  jobs 
which  might  be  gained — and  gained  only 
at  enormous  expense  to  the  purchasing 
governments — would  be  offset  by  jobs  lost 
in  our  export  industries  due  to  foreign  re- 
taliation. Each  Member's  office  should 
have  received  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
from  me  this  morning  containing  the 
text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received 
from  the  Acting  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  This  letter 
strongly  urges  the  deletion  of  the  amend- 
ment and  reports  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  negotiations  to  make  for- 
eign governments  reduce  their  buy-na- 
tional restrictions  which  hurt  our  pro- 
ducers. 

Subsection  (f)  would  completely  upset 
these  negotiations  and  result  in  both  a 
short-  and  long-range  loss  of  established 
American  jobs.  Subsequently,  letters 
from  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  have  been  sent  pointing  out  the 
enormous  harm  this  provision  would  do 
to  the  goals  of  the  program  and  to  our 
export  trade. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Gibbons  amendment  reaffirming  the 
"Buy  America"  provisions  of  existing  law, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Harsha 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  will  reluctantly 
support  the  amendment,  not  because  I  am 
against  "buy  America,"  but  because  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  we  should  con- 
sider, probably  not  the  least  of  which  is 
one  of  the  arguments  the  chairman  used 
against  one  of  my  amendments,  that  it 
places  more  responsibility  on  EDA  and 
could  slow  dowTi  the  program.  Therefore, 
we  should  remove  as  many  barriers  as 
possible  to  a  rapid  approval  of  projects. 

The  second  question  I  would  have  is 
that  we  are  dealing  now  with  projects 
which  were  submitted  last  year  -nd,  in 
fact,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  predict  how  the 
costs  on  those  contracts  were  derived. 
Some  of  them  may,  in  fact,  have  included 
some  materials  which  now  would  not 
qualify. 

The  question  I  have  to  the  committee 
chairman  is,  are  we  going  to  allow  the 
local  municipalities  to  automatically  in- 
crease costs  for  a  submitted  project  if,  in 
fact,  they  are  affected  by  this  language? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  repeat  part 
of  that  again?  I  heard  most  of  it,  but 
everybody  is  talking  over  on  this  side  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, we  are  going  to  be  moving  on  with 
what  essentially  were  old  projects  sub- 
mitted last  year.  Some  of  those  projects 
may  be  approved  by  this  amendment. 
Are  we  going  to  allow  the  communities 
to  adjust  and  resubmit  their  projects  if, 


in  fact,  they  are  affected  by  this  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  any  of 
those  projects  are  upgraded,  they  will 
have  to  be  upgraded  to  the  cost  situa- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  think  what  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  has 
done  is  clean  up  these  provisions  and 
they  are  more  workable  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  So  the  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  upgrade  the  costs 
of  their  submitted  projects  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  answer  is  that  any  ap- 
plicant, who  has  an  application  on  file 
at  the  EDA,  as  I  understand  the  proce- 
dures of  the  agency,  would  upgrade  the 
costs  of  those  projects.  We  both  know 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  12  to  14 
percent  inflationary  construction  costs 
alone. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  if 
"Buy  America"  is  going  to  increase  their 
prices,  then  I  say  "Buy  America,"  be- 
cause somebody  else  is  going  to  get  the 
job  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  move  that  H.R. 
11  be  amended  to  strike  subsection  (f) 
of  section  1.  This  subsection  would  re- 
quire that  any  unmanufactured  ma- 
terials used  in  local  public  works  proj- 
ects financed  with  grants  made  under 
this  act  be  of  domestic  origin.  It  also 
requires  that  manufactured  articles  be 
made  "substantially  all"  from  domestic 
articles.  The  net  effect  of  such  a  pro- 
vision is  to  proscribe  the  use  of  all 
foreign  source  materials  in  any  public 
works  projects  contracted  under  this  act. 

While  I  certainly  applaud  the  object 
of  such  a  provision — which  is  to  assure 
that  public  works  money  will  generate 
domestic  jobs  as  broadly  as  possible — I 
think  there  are  many  reasons  why  such 
a  provision  is  ill-advised  and  should  not 
be  a  part  of  this  bill. 

First,  the  language  of  this  subsection 
is  so  broad  that  it  would  prevent  the  use 
of  many  materials  which  are  either  in 
short  supply  or  unavailable  at  all  in  this 
country.  None  of  us  needs  be  reminded 
of  the  extent  to  which  this  country  is 
dependent  upon  foreign  oil.  Some  87  per- 
cent of  our  aluminum  demand  is  sup- 
plied from  abroad,  one-fifth  of  the  iron 
ore  we  use  is  foreign,  and  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  our  chromium  is  imported.  The 
language  of  subsection  (f)  would  seem 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  any  proj  - 
ect  requiring  any  significant  quantity  of 
these  and  other  imported  materials. 

Furthermore,  the  object  of  H.R.  11  is 
to  finance  the  maximum  number  of  job 
opportunities  in  communities  where  un- 
employment is  far  above  the  national 
average.  But  this  subsection  would,  in 
many  cases,  substantially  increase  the 
cost  of  such  projects  by  requiring  more 
expensive  American  materials.  Ob- 
viously, such  increased  costs  can  only 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
new  job  opportunities  and  thereby,  run 
coimter  to  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Moreover,  a  1976  OAO  i  ;port  notes 
that  Federal  oCBclals  use  (  omestlcally 
produced  goods  whenever  x)sslble,  as 
dictated  by  the  Buy  America  Act,  Execu- 
tive orders.  Federal  regulations,  national 
security  requirements,  and  pr  actical  con- 
siderations. But  subsection  (f)  would  im- 
pose on  local  governments  a  far  more 
stringent  domestic  purchasing  require- 
ment than  the  Federal  Government  has 
Imposed  upon  Itself. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommitt  ee  on  Trade 
that  I  offer  my  primary  reason  for  op- 
posing this  subsection.  As  we  all  are 
aware,  U.S.  exports  account  for  an  im- 
portant and  growing  numbei  of  domes- 
tic jobs.  These  jobs  are  related  to  prod- 
ucts which  increasingly  are  purchased 
by  foreign  governments  or  by  govem- 
ment-controlled  entities.  Br  including 
this  subsection  in  H.R.  11,  we  could  trig- 
ger similar  action  on  the  par ;  of  foreign 
governments  with  respect  to  their  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  products.  Th  s  can  only 
have  a  serious  adverse  affect  i  m  domestic 
employment  and  thus  be  couiterproduc- 
tive  to  the  purpose  of  H.R.  1 :. 

As  well,  for  a  number  of  yei  irs  we  have 
been  engaged  in  multilateri  il  negotia- 
tions seeking  to  work  out  a  code  that 
would  establish  Internationa  standards 
for  awarding  Government  md  public 
works  contracts.  The  result  jf  such  an 
international  code  would  be  to  further 
open  foreign  markets  to  U.f  .  suppliers 
in  exchange  for  our  eliminat:  on  of  some 
or  all  of  our  "buy  America"  -estrictions 
against  foreign  suppliers.  During  these 
negotiations  we  have  impressed  upon  all 
parties  the  desirability  of  n  )t  increas- 
ing the  existing  restrictions  a  gainst  for- 
eign suppliers.  We  have  ma<  c  progress 
in  this  area.  But  if  subsectioi  (f)  were 
to  remain  a  part  of  H.R.  11  our  efforts 
to  establish  an  international  code  fav- 
orable to  U.S.  interests  would  oe  set  back 
substantially. 

Along  with  the  Presiden  's  Special 
Trade  Representative,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Commen  e  Depart- 
ment. I  therefore  urge  accepts  nee  of  this 
amendment  to  strike  subsecMon  if)  of 
section  1.  In  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  the  Local  Public  Works  C  apital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  about  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered. 
There  is  added  material  to  fellow  line  7 
on  page  3  at  the  end  of  clausii  106 'f>.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  will  make  tiis  partic- 
ular bill  operate  as  the  Buy  A  nerica  Act 
now  operates? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  So  that  for  i  purposes  of 
administration  and  interpreta  ;ion  on  the 
part  of  the  local  governmsnts.  they 
could  make  the  a.ssumption  hat  what- 
ever we  are  doing  now  at  t  le  Federal 
Government  level  under  bu  r  America 
would  be  permitted  under  th  is  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  answer  is 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  and  ir  that  case, 


although  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  Gib- 
bons' language,  which  Is  the  striking  of 
the  clause,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  responsible  compromise  and  I 
think  we  may  be  able  to  move  ahead 
with  projects  under  the  gentleman's 
language. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  probably  is  a  good  compromise  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  keep  us  from 
doing  something  foolish.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  raised  the  point  that 
we  should  not  confuse  foreign  policy  with 
public  works.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  involved  in  foreign  policy  in  this 
body.  If  Members  do  not  believe  so,  they 
should  read  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1974.  What  we  do  here  is  watched  by  our 
trading  partners  for  the  straws  in  the 
wind  that  will  tell  them  congressional 
attitudes. 

Quite  frankly,  last  year  we  exported 
over  $105  billion  worth  of  goods.  We  have 
got  to  continue  to  export  heavily  if  we 
are  going  to  Import  as  much  oil  as  our 
lack  of  energy  policy  requires.  That  $105 
billion  in  goods  involves  considerable  em- 
ployment, not  only  for  our  farmers  but 
for  our  manufacturers  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  votes  in  this  body, 
that  will  be  interpreted  as  assaults 
against  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  jobs  now  involved 
in  the  export  trade.  In  the  light  of  the 
importance  of  this  export  trade,  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  about  such 
things.  Such  a  vote  punishes  our  leader- 
ship in  trying  to  improve  worldwide 
procurement  practices. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worked  out.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
we  must  restrain  our  national  enthu- 
siasm for  wanting  to  buy  American, 
considering  our  obligations  as  a  leader 
in  world  trade  generally,  and  the  posi- 
tions we  have  taken  in  the  MTN  in 
Geneva. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  those  remarks. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
further  than  when  it  is  appropriate  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  three  letters.  One  is  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  one  is 
from  the  OfBce  of  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  third  is  from  the  De- 
partment of  State.  They  are  all  in  ob- 
jection to  clause  (f).  section  106,  for 
many  of  the  reasons  that  have  just  been 
articulated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Tlie  administration  obviously  op- 
poses clause  106(f) . 

We  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations 
in  Geneva  trying  to  reduce  restrictions 
raised  by  some  governments  against 
American  sales.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  achieve  any  kind  of  important  result 
in  that  respect  if  we  pass  new  legislation 
that  makes  it  more  dijflicult  for  foreigners 
to  trade  here. 


We  create  a  good  deal  more  jobs  in 
foreign  trade  by  our  exports  than  we 
ever  reduce  by  our  imports.  Therefore 
we  must  be  extremely  careful  not  to  In- 
terfere with  trade  expansion,  as  we 
might  have  done  today.  Thankfully,  we 
have  now  achieved  what  seems  to  be  a 
satisfactory  compromise  which  has  been 
given  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha). 

Madam  Chairman,  the  letters  I  re- 
ferred to  follow : 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  23,  1977. 
Hon.  Harolu  T.  Johnson, 
Cfiairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,    House    of    Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :   This  letter  Is  to  ex- 
press   the    concerns    of    the    Department    of 
Commerce    regarding    certain    new    require- 
ments contemplated   by   H.R.    11,   amending 
and  extending  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal Development  and  Investment  Act  of  1976 
(the  "Act"),  as  reported  by  your  committee. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  that 
the  enactment  of  the  proposed  106(f)  of  the 
Act  could  impede  the  economic  stimulus  pur- 
pose of  the  public  works  program  and  will 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policy. 

The  new  subsection  106(f)  would  reqxiire 
that  any  unmanufactured  or  manufactured 
materials  for  local  public  works  financed 
with  any  grant  made  under  the  Act  be  of 
domestic  origin.  No  similar  requirement  cur- 
rently exists  for  such  local  public  works 
projects.  While  the  Buy  American  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  10  a-d)  requires  use  of  domestic  ma- 
terials for  federal  public  works,  department 
heads  may  waive  the  requirement  upon  a 
determination  that  it  Is  "Inconsistent  with 
the  public  Interest  or  the  cost  Is  unreason- 
able". No  such  waiver  axithorlty  Is  Included 
In  the  proposed  subsection  106(f). 

The  Department  believes  that  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (f)  could  cause  delays 
and  require  modification  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  projects,  and  perhaps  cancellation  of 
others,  thus  Impeding  the  economic  stimulus 
which  grants  authorized  by  the  Act  other- 
wise wovild  generate.  Delays  in  Implementa- 
tion will  occur  since  an  appropriate  policing 
mechanism  must  first  be  instituted.  Proposals 
already  .submitted  by  communities  will  have 
to  be  reexamined  to  assure  that  no  foreign 
materials  are  to  be  used.  Second,  such  grants 
made  under  the  Act  will  fund  smaller,  and 
perhaps  fewer  projects,  as  communities  revise 
upwards  cost  estimates  to  cover  the  greater 
costs  of  using  hlpher  priced  domestic  mate- 
rials. Third,  communities  would  have  to  for- 
go ?cme  projects  in  circumstances  where  do- 
mestic materials  were  in  short  supply  or  not 
available  at  all. 

The  Department  also  strongly  believes  that 
the  inclusion  of  .sub.srftion  (f)  Is  not  In  the 
best  Interests  of  UJ5.  foreign  trade  policy.  If 
enacted,  sub=cclinn  (f)  would  seriously  un- 
dermine our  ability  and  efforts  in  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  to  obtain  removal 
of  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  resulting 
from  existing  buy  national  policies  of  other 
countries. 

For  the«e  reasons,  the  Deoartment  stronRly 
opposes  the  enactment  of  the  propo.sed  Sub- 
.sectlon  106(f). 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  letter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminlstralon's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Homer  E.  Mover.  Jr.. 
Acting  General  Coutiael. 
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The  Special  Representative 

roB  Trade  Negotiations. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  23,  1977. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 

Chairman,    Subcom.mittee    on    Trade,     U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  noted  that  the 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development  has 

amended   H.R.    11,    by   adding   a   subsection 

(f )  to  Section  106  of  the  Local  Public  Works 

Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 

1976,  the  net  effect  of  which  Is  to  proscribe 

the  use  of  foreign  source  materials  in  public 

works  contracts  carried  out  under  the  Act. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  multilateral  negotiation  looking 
toward  an  International  code  under  which 
foreign  markets  would  be  opened  to  U.S. 
suppliers  in  exchange  for  our  eliminating 
some  or  all  of  our  buy-national  restrictions 
against  foreign  suppliers.  We  have  made 
progress  in  this  effort.  During  the  negotia- 
tions we  have  impressed  upon  all  parties  the 
desirability  of  not  Increasing  the  existing 
restrictions  against  foreign  suppliers. 

I  would  urge  that  steps  to  increase  the 
restrlctlveness  of  the  U.S.  procurement  sys- 
tem not  be  taken  during  these  negotiations. 
We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  reconsidered  in  light  of  these  con- 
siderations and  that  the  amendment  be 
stricken  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alan  Wm.  Wolff, 
Acting     Special     Representative     for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:    I   understand    that 
H.R.  11,  a  bill  Intended  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capi- 
tal   Development    and    Investment    Act    of 
1976.  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  contains  a 
provision    to    the    effect    that    all    projects 
funded  under  the  program  must  be  American 
made. 

This  exclusionary  provision  Is  of  great  con- 
cern  to  us  because  of  its  Implications  for 
U.S.  trade.  As  you  know,  U.S.  exports  account 
for  an  Important  and  growing  number  of 
U.S.  Jobs  domestically.  Including  products 
which  Increasingly  are  purchaseu  by  foreign 
governments  or  government  controlled  en- 
titles. Adoption  by  other  governments  of 
provisions  similar  to  that  proposed  In  H.R. 
11 — In  re.sponse  to  or  In  emulation  of  our  ac- 
tions— can  only  result  In  an  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  domestic  employment  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  has  taken  the  Initiative  In 
the  negotiation  of  an  International  govern- 
ment procurement  code  to  ensure  that  our 
exporters  are  not  discriminated  against  and 
U.S.  Jobs  dependent  on  such  exports  are  pro- 
tected. Such  a  code  would  provide  proce- 
dures and  controls  for  assuring  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory  purchasing  by  signatory  gov- 
ernments. We  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  this  code  In  the 
OECD  and  discussions  are  now  taking  place 
In  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations.  Our 
objectives  In  these  negotiations  would  be  set 
back  considerably  if  at  the  same  time  we  ex- 
tended the  restrlctlveness  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
curement system. 

The  objective  of  H.R.  11  Is  to  finance  the 
maximum  number  of  Job  opportunities  In 
communities  where  unemployment  Is  far 
above  the  national  average.  The  "buy  na- 
tional" provision  would,  In  many  cases.  In- 
crease substantially  the  cost  of  the  projects, 
limiting  the  number  of  new  Job  opportunities 


and  thus  would  run  directly  counter  to  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  urgently  request 
that  the  buy  national  provision  be  recon- 
sidered and  that  It  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  I  am  send- 
ing an  Identical  letter  on  this  subject  to  Mr. 
Harsha. 

Sincerely, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary   for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  only 
take  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  clar- 
ify his  amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  my 
amendment.  If  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  my  amendment  would 
be  wiped  out  and  his  would,  in  effect,  be 
reaffirmation  of  the  existing  buy  Ameri- 
can law. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  that  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair. 
I  offered  the  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  language  in  the  bill, 
which  would  take  precedence,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  over  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  it  will  be  voted 
on  first  because  of  its  precedence. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  the  same  as  a 
substitute.  That  is  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  that  my  intention 
in  offering  the  amendment  was  just  as  I 
have  stated,  but  my  intention  also  is  to 
join  the  chairman  in  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  we  hope  that  American-made 
products  will  be  used  where  consistent 
with  the  national  interest.  So,  in  no  way 
do  we  want  to  interfere  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government  or  any  of  its 
other  activities.  But,  we  do  want  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  of  buying  Ameri- 
can materials  and  American  products 
where  consistent  with  our  national 
interests. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
with  that  position.  I  certainly  do. 

Let  me  say  that  as  one  who  attempted 
to  strike  the  language  in  the  current 
bill — and  this  problem  comes  up  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  year — I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  listening  that  as  long  as  we  stick 
to  the  current  law,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  change  it.  But  when  committees  come 
in  here  time  and  time  and  time  again 
trying  to  change  the  current  law  that  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  will  certainly 
be  down  here  in  the  well  defending  the 
existing  law. 


Mr.  STEIGER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man, particularly  on  this  last  point.  I 
would  hope  that  the  experience  we  have 
gone  through  this  afternoon  may  be  use- 
ful for  other  committees  who  may  be 
tempted  to  try  to  go  beyond  and  disrupt 
what  was  worked  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  I  think  it 
would  be  harmful  for  us,  both  interna- 
tionally and  domestically,  if  that  would 
happen,  and  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  in  his  warning. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  FRENZEL) ,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gibbons)  ,  and  others,  for  work- 
ing this  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  of- 
fering this  perfecting  language. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stei- 
cer) .  and  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  think  we  would 
have  made  a  bad  mistake  to  proceed  with 
the  original  language  of  this  bill,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  per- 
fecting the  language  is  a  very  strong  im- 
provement to  this  legislation. 

parliamentary   inquiry 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  would 
the  Chair  explain  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  this: 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
a  paragraph  from  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  offered  an 
amendment  which  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill  and  which,  if  it 
is  adopted,  would  be  a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text  which  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida proposes  to  strike. 

The  question  would  then  occur  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons).  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  were 
adopted,  then  the  language  which  had 
been  included  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  also  be  stricken,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

The  question  is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha). 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

i 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mada^n  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr 
Page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  se<ition 
insert    in    lieu    thereof    the 
.section  112; 

"Sec.   112.  The  Secretary  shUl 
any  application  for  a  grant  for 
tlon  of  a  detention  facility  or 
facility  on  the  grounds  that 
failed  to  design  such  facility 
standards  or  requirements  promulgated 
the  Federal  Government." 


GoLDWATER  : 

112.  and 
fbllowing    new 


not  reject 
the  construe - 
I  correctional 
he  applicant 
meet  design 
by 


t(  I 


p  >se 


l(>cal 


Chairman 

of    this 

LEAA  com- 

of  dictating 

govern - 

was  offered 

1976,  when 

the  gen- 

WlGCINS), 

ast  year.  It 
He  use,  as  well 
Committee  on 


IL 


offering  de- 
found  on 
sefction  which 
( onstruction 


by  the  full 

imendment 

gentleman 

accomplish 

language 

did  not  go 

Milford 

adopted    and 

ts  LEAA 

vhich  have 

the  con- 

15  States 

)wn  stand - 


tie 


iS 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mada*! 

and    colleagues,    the    pur 

amendment  is,  to  get  the 

pletely  out  of  the  business 

jail  designs  for  State  and 

ments.  This  similar  language 

and  adopted  on  September 

It  was  offered  by  my  colleagiie 

tleman  from  California  (Mi 

to  the  LEAA  extension  bill 

was  supported  by  the  full 

as  most  members  of  the 

Public  Works  and  its  chairman 
The  amendment  that  I  am 

letes  section   112  of  H.R. 

page  5  and  inserts  a  new 

forbids  EDA  from  rejecting 

standards. 
Section   112  was  adopted 

committee  in  accepting  an 

offered  by  our  colleague,  the 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  ,  to 

somewhat  the  same  task.  Thkt 

that  was  adopted,  however, 

far    enough.    In    essence 

amendment    which    was 

which  is  now  section  112  pr 
from  intervening  in  States 
their  own  standards  as  far 
struction  of  jails  is  concernec 
do  not  presently  have  their 
ards. 

However.    I    think    the 
question  that  must  be 
dressed  by  ourselves  is  this 
that  the  Federal  Governmen 
into  the  business  of  design 
tion  of  local  detention 

Now,  to  be  sure,  some  Stated 
localities  have  erred.   But 
any  Member  in  this  Chamber 
the  Federal  administrator  is 
If  a  locality  makes  a  mis 
citizens  suffer  and  the  Natioti 
deed  profit  from  the  experienpe 
Federal  administrator  errs, 
as  a  whole  suffers. 

We  all  feel  strongly.  I  bel 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  intrusion  Into 
This  amendment  would  prov 
moving  the  local  government  > 
business    of   setting   standarc  s 
modification,  renovation,  anc 
ment  of  their  local  detentioi 
This  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  put  up  or  shut  up  on  our 
pressed  convictions. 

What  this  amendment, 
is  to  make  absolutely  clear 
construction  projects  covered 
LEAA  cannot  dictate  facihty 
standards  and  provides  that 
issue  will  be  left  up  to  the 
local  goveraments. 

I  say  that  the  people  who  siat  us  here 


asked 


an  i 


stal  e 
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GOLDWATER 


fundamental 

and   ad- 

Why  is  it 

is  getting 

construe - 

facilijties? 

and  some 

makes 

think  that 

infallible? 

only  its 

may  in- 

,  but  if  a 

he  Nation 


what 


Iccal 


eve,  about 

Federal 

affairs. 

de  for  re- 

from  the 

for   the 

improve- 

facilities. 

in  essence 

often  ex- 


theitfore,  does 

on  jail 

by  H.R.  11 

design  or 

the  whole 

>tates  and 


have  enough  confidence  and  common 
sense,  in  my  opinion,  to  build  a  local  jail 
without  Federal  intervention,  and,  there- 
fore. Madam  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wiggins),  who  was  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  have  this  amendment 
adopted  last  year,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reaffirm  once  again  our  faith  in  local 
government  in  this  particular  area  of 
jail  construction  as  pertains  to  this  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill,  H.R.  11. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  in  analyzing  this  amendment 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  reluctantly 
accepted  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford) 
in  the  committee  in  the  first  place,  but 
the  questions  he  raised  and  his  method 
of  presentation  were  very  telling. 

Repeating  part  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  has 
stated  today  in  his  presentation,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford) 
came  back  and  said.  "Well,  there  are 
areas  in  local  public  investment  where 
there  would  be  three  or  four  cells  added 
or  part  of  the  construction  of  an  exist- 
ing jail."  We  thought  that  was  reason- 
able because  we  are  talking  about  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act. 

If  we  go  the  route  of  taking  out  the 
entire  review  by  the  LEAA  organization 
or  the  LEAA  structure,  that  means  that 
anybody  can  do  anything  they  want  in 
any  type  of  construction  without  refer- 
ring to  LEAA  at  all.  I  think  that  would 
be  making  a  terrible  error  in  judgment 
in  the  whole  area  of  penal  facilities  con- 
struction and  the  penal  code  as  far  as 
advancing  construction  in  that  area. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  firmly  recom- 
mend to  the  committee  that  this  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  that  it  is  peculiar  that 
in  this  area  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers he  is  on  record,  I  believe,  last  year, 
when  the  amendment  was  offered  to 
the  LEAA  extension  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomla  (Mr.  Wiggins),  as 
voting  in  favor  of  it.  I  wonder  why  he 
has  now  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to 
the  amendment  offered  on  this  same 
issue. 

Mr.  ROE.  The  bill  did  not  modify  the 
part  (El  section  of  that  at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  large  amounts 
of  money  such  as  $5  million  and  we  are 
going  to  build  institutional  or  correc- 
tional facilities,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

However,  we  are  talking  about  a  cap  of 
$5  million  that  has  been  placed  on  any 
project.  This  amendment  opens  this 
whole  program  to  the  point  that  it  is 
wide  open  for  any  of  the  local  communi- 
ties and  the  counties  to  be  able  to  build 
their  courthouses  or  expand  their  jails  to 
meet  the  existing  needs. 
I  do  not  really  believe  that  the  gentle- 


man means  that  where  there  is  a  $10 
million  or  $15  million  or  $20  million 
change  in  the  institutional  construction 
program  of  a  project  that  he  would  want 
to  negate  that  entire  LEAA  requirement. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  what 
this  amendment  pertains  to  is  only  these 
moneys  in  H.R.  11. 

If  the  gentleman  had  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  LEAA  and  EDA,  it 
would  be  obvious  to  him  that  those  re- 
quests for  funds  would  not  have  been 
granted  because  of  the  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  entailed  under  that  msthod  of  un- 
derstanding or  procedure. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  do  not  really  think  that 
that  is  germane  because  EDA  has  to  go 
by  the  new  standard  which  we  wrote  in 
the  bUl.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  California 
that  during  the  first  allocation  of  funds 
under  the  Local  Public  Works  Act,  the 
LEAA's  national  clearinghouse  on  crimi- 
nal justice  planning  and  architecture, 
certified  382  out  of  433  projects  sub- 
mitted which  involved  detention  in  ex- 
cess of  24  hours.  This  part  (E)  certifica- 
tion rate  of  approximately  88  percent 
indicates  that  local  governments  did  not 
have  unreasonable  difHculty  meeting  the 
advanced  practices  criteria  of  the  LEAA. 
We  are  also  aware  that  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  criminal  justice  projects  certi- 
fied by  the  national  clearinghouse  as 
meeting  part  (E)  criteria  during  the 
first  round  of  funding  remain  unfunded. 
We  do  not  anticipate,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  any  delay  in  the  flow  of 
Federal  fimds  to  our  local  governments 
as  a  result  of  the  LEAA  part  (E)  require- 
ments under  H.R.  11, 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  amendment. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  v.ords,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment  since  he  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee. 

He  may  recall  that  this  whole  prob- 
lem arose  because  of  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  as  a  result  of  language 
in  the  report  on  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976  from  the  other 
body. 

In  that  report  from  the  otlier  body, 
which  accompanied  the  public  works  bill, 
the  following  language  appeared : 

With  respect  to  any  expenditure  of  funds 
for  detention  facilities,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  make  grants  only  to  those  proj- 
ects which  meet  the  criteria  set  down  under 
part  (e)  of  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  a.s  amended  .  .  . 

As  a  result,  we  did  write  into  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  that  is  before  us  some 
compromise  wording,  and  I  will  read  that 
into  the  Record  also. 

The  compromise  we  arrived  at  in  sec- 
tion 112  says: 

Whenever  a  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  State  ha.s  st.'indards  for  construc- 
tion of  jails,  and  that  all  such  standards  will 
be  met  in  connection  with  any  grant  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  project  relating  to  Jails, 
such  State  standards  shall  be  the  sole  stand- 
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ards  criteria  governing  approval  of  such  Jails 
for  the  purpose  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  Act. 

That  was  put  in  there  through  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  . 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  reasonable  compromise.  To  go 
any  further  would  encroach  on  another 
committee's  jurisdiction,  that  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chaii-man,  I  object 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   MITCHELL   OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland:  Page  2.  line  23,  Insert  "(1)"  im- 
mediately before  "Notwithstanding." 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  period  immediately  following 
the  quotation  marks. 

Page  3.  Immediately  after  line  7,  add  the 
following: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
for  any  local  public  works  project  unless  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
each  contract  shall  be  set  aside  for  minority 
business  enterprise  and.  or,  unless  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  which  will  be  used  in  such  project 
are  procured  from  minority  business  enter- 
prises. For  purpcses  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'minority  business  enterprise'  means 
a  business  at  least  50  percent  of  which  is 
owned  by  minority  group  members  or,  in  case 
of  publicly  owned  businesses,  at  least  51  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  mi- 
nority group  members.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  minority  group  mem- 
bers are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  Negroes,  Spanish-speaking,  Orientals, 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  OF  Maryland  (during 
the  reading).  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity side  have  been  provided  with  a  re- 
vised copy  of  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  merely  insert  the 
words  "10  per  centum  of  the  dollar  vol- 
ume of  each  contract  shall  be  set  aside 
for  minority  business  enterprise." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment  at  this  point  to  include  that 
phrase.  That  is  in  the  revised  amend- 
ment that  is  before  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  if  that  language  is  in 
the  revised  language  at  the  desk,  his 
unanimous  consent  request  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  it  is  in  the  revised  language  at 
the  desk,  and  it  is  in  the  copies  provided 
the  minority  side  and  the  majority  side. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  tell  us  where  this  lan- 
guage that  he  would  like  to  insert  would 
appear. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The  lan- 
guage referred  to  appears  at  page  3,  im- 
mediately after  line  7,  in  the  revised 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has  be- 
fore him. 

It  is  in  the  revised  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  has  before  him,  it  says : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  Act 
for  any  local  public  works  project  unles,s  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  dollar  voumes  of 
each  contract  shall  be  set  aside  for  minority 
business  enterprise. 

That  is  the  only  insertion. 
Mr.   HARSHA.   Madam   Chairman,   I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  all  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do  is  to  provide 
that  those  who  are  in  minority  businesses 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  action  from  this 
public  works  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  this  public 
works  bill  far  more  equitable  than  it  was 
last  year.  They  have  targeted  and  have 
amended  the  legislation  to  cover  areas  of 
high  unemployment  and  they  have  im- 
proved the  legislation  so  that  it  is  a  much 
better  bill.  But  there  is  one  shortcoming 
that  I  see  in  the  bill  that  I  am  attempting 
to  address  through  my  amendment.  That 
shortcoming  is  that  there  will  be  nu- 
merous contracts  awarded  at  the  local 
level  for  various  public  works  projects, 
but  in  that  there  is  no  targeting — and  I 
repeat — there  is  no  targeting  for  minor- 
ity enterprises. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  how  ridicu- 
lous It  is  not  to  target  for  minority  enter- 
prises. We  spend  a  great  deal  of  Federal 
money  under  the  SBA  program  creating, 
strengthening  and  supporting  minority 
businesses  and  yet  when  it  comes  down 
to  giving  those  minority  businesses  a 
piece  of  the  action,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  absolutely  remiss.  All  it 
does  is  say  that,  "We  will  create  you  on 
the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  will  deny  ycu."  That  denial  is  made 
absolutely  clear  when  one  looks  at  the 
amount  of  contracts  let  in  any  given  fiscal 
year  and  then  one  looks  at  the  percent- 
age of  minority  contracts.  The  average 
percentage  of  minority  contracts,  of  all 
Govermnent  contracts,  in  any  given  fiscal 
year,  is  1  percent — 1  percent.  That  is  all 
we  give  them.  On  the  other  hand  we 
approve  a  budget  for  OMBE,  we  approve 
a  budget  for  the  SBA  and  we  approve 
other  budgets,  to  rim  those  minority  en- 
terprises, to  make  them  become  viable 
entities  in  our  system  but  then  on  the 
other  hand  we  say  no,  they  are  cut  off 
from  contracts. 

In  the  present  legislation  before  us  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  begin  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation. 
I  know  what  the  points  in  opposition 


will  be.  The  first  point  in  opposition  will 
be  that  you  cannot  have  a  set-aside.  Well, 
Madam  Chaii-man,  we  have  been  doing 
this  for  the  last  10  years  in  Government. 
The  8-A  set-aside  under  SBA  has  been 
tested  in  the  courts  more  than  30  times 
and  has  been  found  to  be  legitimate  and 
bona  fide.  We  are  doing  it  in  this  bill. 
We  are  targeting  for  various  groups  of 
people.  We  are  targeting  for  the  Indians, 
that  is  a  set-aside.  All  that  I  am  asking 
is  that  we  set  aside  also  for  minority  con- 
tractors. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  this  con- 
cept of  a  set-aside  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular.  Many  States  and  many 
local  subdivisions  have  moved  into  the 
process  of  setting  aside  contracts  for  mi- 
norities. That  is  because  that  is  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  get  the  minority 
enterprises  into  our  system. 

Let  me  continue,  and,  very  seriously — 
and  perhaps  it  is  unfortunate,  maybe, 
that  I  am  not  balancing  all  of  these  mat- 
ters in  proper  perspective — because  I 
think  this  is  so  important.  We  cannot 
continue  to  hand  out  survival  support 
programs  for  the  poor  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  continue  that  forever.  The 
only  way  we  can  put  an  end  to  that  kind 
of  a  program  is  through  building  a  viable 
minority  business  system.  So  I  am  deadly 
serious  about  it. 

The  other  objection  that  will  be  raised 
is  the  objection  that  everybody  else  is 
going  to  go  on  a  competitive  bid  basis; 
why  should  not  the  minority  enterprise 
people  go  on  a  competitive  bid  basis?  The 
answer  is  very  simple :  we  cannot.  We  are 
so  new  on  the  scene,  we  are  so  relatively 
small  that  every  time  we  go  out  for  a 
competitive  bid,  the  larger,  older,  more 
established  companies  are  always  going 
to  be  successful  in  underbidding  us.  That 
is  an  absolute  truism. 

The  third  objection  that  will  be 
heard — and  I  can  anticipate  all  of 
them — will  be  that  this  will  cause  a  delay 
in  getting  certain  projects  off  the  ground. 
Indeed,  it  will  not.  It  will  not  cause  any 
delay  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  single 
State  of  the  50  States  that  under  its  EDA 
program  has  not  already  developed  a 
roster  of  capable  minority  enterprises 
ready  to  do  the  job.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
go  down  that  list  of  companies  capable 
of  doing  the  job. 

I  think  I  have  raised  the  objections, 
and  I  think  I  have  answered  them.  This 
is  the  only  sensible  way  for  us  to  begin 
to  develop  a  viable  economic  system  for 
minorities  in  this  country,  with  the  ulti- 
mate result  being  that  we  are  going  to 
eventually  be  able  to  pull  down  deficits 
in  spending;  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
end  certain  programs  which  are  merely 
support  survival  programs  for  people 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  economy. 
I  support  those  programs  because  at 
present  we  have  nothing  else  to  offer. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  because  to  the 
extent  we  are  willing  to  let  minorities  do 
business  with  the  government,  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  survival  support  programs 
now  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  urge  the  Members'  support. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylam 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the 
yielding. 

I  can  agree  with  practically 
the  gentleman  has  said,  but,  as 
stand  his  amendment,  it  is 
that    10    percent   be   set   asld^ 
correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylanc . 
correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right.  What 
in  the  rural  areas  where  therfe 
minority  enterprises?  Will  the 
cent  be  held  up  in  order  to  bring 
enterprises  from  somewhere 
there  is  no  unemployment  int<i 
where  there  is  unemployment 
is  no  minority  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland 
sponse  to  the  gentleman's  question 
answer  is  "No." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
ELL  of  Maryland  was  allowed  t< 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland 
tell  the  gentleman  why  that  vjould 
occur.  When  Presidents  Nixon 
put  out  their  Executive  orders 
agencies  to  utilize  minority  coritr 
the   agencies    then    establishcc 
guidelines  which  said,  all  right, 
utilize  these  minority  contrac 
ever  possible,  but  where  there 
there  can  be  no  utilization,  and 
no  project  should  be  delayed. 

For  example.  I  would  not 
take    my    minority    contractors 
Maryland  into  Idaho  to  meet 
requirement.  That  will  not  be 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentlem4n 
yield  fiuther.  this  is  what  I  w 
gentleman  to  clarify,  that  w 
are  no  minority  enterprise 
then  this  provision  would  not 
feet:  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marylanc 
absolutely  correct,  and  that  is 
administrative  action  already 
books  with  all  of  the  agencies 

Mr.    KAZEN.    Does    the 
amendment  leave  room  for  tha^; 
discretion  in  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland 
that  it  does.  It  would  be  my  in 
it  would  because  that  is  existing; 
istrative  Jaw. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman, 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  sympatHize 
pletely  with  the  gentleman  fropi 
land  and  have  reviewed  his 
amendment.   I  might  want  tc 
a  point  for  consideration  by 
mittee.  What  the  gentleman  is 
ing  to  do  is  see  that  there  is 
able  relationship  for  minority 
tors  and  suppliers  to  be  able 
pate,  which  I  think  is  right  and 

On  the  other  hand  the  way 
ment  is  drafted,  it  would  indicate 
the  10  percent  would  be  set 
not  know  where  that  10  percent 
be  set  aside.  This  is  a  very 
amendment,  if  we  would  just  liki 
it  out.  I  want  to  vote  for  this 
I  am  pointing  out  some  technical 
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lems  in  the  draftsmanship  of  it.  To  me 
the  way  this  appears  to  be  written  is  that 
if  we  are  talking  about  a  10-percent  set- 
aside,  where  are  we  talking  about  the 
set-aside? 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  join  me  in  a  colloquy.  The  way 
this  bill  functions  now  is  that  funds  are 
allocated  among  the  States  depending 
on  their  respective  unemployment.  Under 
that  particular  posture  the  EDA  reviews 
the  applications  coming  in  from  the  sub- 
divisions within  that  State,  whatever 
they  happen  to  be,  and  they  make  the 
grant  approval  to  the  city  or  the  com- 
munity or  the  county  before  the  project 
gees  out  for  bid. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  And  that 
is  where  the  set-aside  occurs.  Under  the 
procedures  that  are  now  existing  in  many 
political  subdivisions  using  Federal 
funds,  at  the  time  of  that  approval,  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  re- 
quest from  the  local  political  subdivision 
by  way  of  illustration  EDA  simply  says: 

O  JC.  It  looks  awfully  good  to  us.  We  would 
reconunend  that  you  set  aside  10  percent  for 
minority  contractors. 

Indeed,  this  occurs,  if  my  distinguished 
chairman  will  listen,  many  times. 

Mr.  ROE.  Oh.  he  is  listening. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  This 
occurs  even  before  any  submissions  are 
made,  very  often,  by  agencies.  The  agency 
will  say: 

O.K.  We  are  about  to  embark  on  this  pro- 
gram in  your  district.  We  would  ask  you  to 
adhere  to  a  set-aside. 

And  that  becomes  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal guidelines,  and  then  the  State  or  city 
or  the  county  takes  the  responsibility  of 
actually  carrying  out  the  set-aside  opera- 
tion, not  EDA. 

Mr.  ROE.  May  I  build  on  that.  That 
sounds  good  in  theory,  but  let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  how  it  works.  There  are  many 
States  that  have  prohibitions  in  their 
constitutions  or  they  require,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  particular  community,  say 
X  community,  was  awarded  a  grant  for 
some  project  by  EDA,  and  they  then 
have  to  take  that  grant  and  go  out  to 
public  bidding.  The  contractors,  the 
prime  contractors  have  to  bid  on  that 
public  bid.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  say, 
and  I  am  just  asking  how  the  gentle- 
man's thought  processes  go,  if  we  have 
say  five  contractors  that  want  to  bid  and 
the  minority  contractor  has  a  bid  which 
is  higher  than  any — is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  contract  then  would 
have  to  be  awarded  to  the  highest  bidder 
because  he  is  the  minority  bidder? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment says. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  does 
not  say  that  or  operate  in  that  fashion 
at  all. 

My  State  of  Maryland  has  a  proviso  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding.  In  addition 
to  that  proviso  my  State  of  Maryland, 
without  benefit  of  law,  has  suggested  to 
the  agencies: 

Why  do  we  not  do  something  to  try  to 
bring  minority  businesses  Into  government 
participation? 

It  further  suggests  that  of  all  the  con- 
tracts that  are  let,  i  percent  should  be 


set  aside  to  be  handled  on  a  noncom- 
petitive bsisls  lac  minorities.  That  is  an 
administrative  action.  It  is  not  the  law 
of  Maryland  but  it  is  one  way,  one  means 
by  which  we  are  able  to  move  toward 
solving  the  problem  in  my  State. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  think  the  question  raised  by 
the  other  gentleman  who  brought  it  out 
is  that  we  are  only  looking  for  an  an- 
swer, and  the  question  raised  is  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  we  do  not 
have  minorities.  We  do  not  have  a  mi- 
nority problem  at  that  point.  We  are  trj— 
ing  to  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  how  we  can  apply  it 
uniformly  across  the  coimtry,  because 
the  way  it  is  written  now  it  automati- 
cally does  apply  and  there  would  be  a 
10-percent  set-aside  at  every  level  of 
government.  This  is  the  way  it  appears  to 
be  written.  ITien  we  would  come  back 
and  say,  whether  it  is  a  State  or  a  county 
or  a  municipal  project,  that  10  percent 
of  the  contracting  and  10  percent  of  the 
supplies  would  have  to  be  secured  from  a 
so-called  minority  contractor  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let  me 
clarify  one  issue.  It  is  10  percent  of  the 
contracts  and/or  supplies.  That  gives  a 
great  deal  of  leeway  to  the  governments, 
so  that  if  they  do  not  have  minorities 
capable  of  providing  the  supplies,  they 
have  got  people  capable  of  performing 
the  contracts.  That  is  the  first  point  I 
want  to  make. 

The  second  point,  and  I  reiterate  what 
I  said  earlier,  that  we  already  have  in 
existence  within  the  agency  structure  the 
SOP  administrative  law  that  says  this 
kind  of  amendment  would  not  apply 
where  there  are  no  minority  contractors 
or  where  there  are  no  minorities.  It  is  al- 
ready in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roe  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  that  does 
not  hold  on  the  point  of  law.  If  there  is 
an  administrative  director,  let  me  tell  the 
gentleman,  that  in  this  bill  we  have  made 
very  careful  adjustments  to  meet  what 
were  the  minority  Interests.  We  did  have 
a  group  of  people  from  the  civil  rights 
group  and  minority  interest  groups. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  applauded  the  gentleman  for 
his  Interest  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  know  the  gentleman  did. 

I  think  we  have  to  allow  elbow  room 
in  the  amendment  to  make  it  workable. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  an  amendment 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  which  is 
something  in  words  to  the  effect: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines otherwise,  no  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  any  local  public  works 
project  unless  the  applicant  gives  satisfactory 
assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  amoimt  of  each  grant  shall 
be  expended  for  minority  business  enter- 
prises. For  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'minority  business  enterprise"  means 
a  business  at  least  50  percent  of  which  is 
owned  by  minority  group  members  or. 

And  then  it  takes  in  the  rest  of  the 
gentleman's  language. 
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What  the  gentleman  is  saying  here  is 
that  they  are  mandated  to  go  to  10  per- 
cent where  the  material  and  supplies  are 
available  and  the  contractors  are  avail- 
able; but  if  we  get  into  an  area  where 
they  are  not  available,  we  have  another 
problem.  We  have  to  go  to  another  State 
to  get  those  people  in. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  what  I  am 
getting  at? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  my  understanding  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  correct,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  it,  if  that  would  help 
clarify  the  matter  of  not  importing  mi- 
nority contractors  and  businesses  from 
another  State. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  acceptable  with  the 
caveat  that  there  must  be  a  mandate,  be- 
cause, I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
every  agency  of  the  Government  has 
tried  to  figure  out  a  way  to  avoid  doing 
this  very  thing.  Believe  me,  these 
bureaucracies  can  come  up  with  10,000 
ways  to  avoid  doing  it.  That  is  why  I 
am  insisting  it  be  mandated. 

Mr.  ROE.  Well,  my  amendment  can 
accomplish  both  goals.  We  are  saying 
each  grant  shall  be  expended  for  minor- 
ity enterprises.  We  are  mandating  it  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
farther,  if  my  imderstanding  is  correct, 
I  willingly  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  We  want  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  think  the  local  municipalities 
should  have  the  right  to  utilize  minority 
enterprises  and  his  amendment  will  sup- 
port that  right. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  accept  the 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MITCHELL  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  know  exactly  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland:  In  lieu  of  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 

Page  3,  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  otherwise,  no  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  for  any  local  public 
works  project  unless  the  applicant  gives  satis- 
factory assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each 
grant  shall  be  expended  for  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'minority  business  enterprise' 
means  a  business  at  least  50  percent  of  which 
is  owned  by  minority  group  members  or,  in 
case  of  a  publicly  owned  business,  at  least 


51  percent  of  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned 
by  minority  group  members.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  minority  group 
members  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  Negroes,  Spanish -speaking.  Orien- 
tals, Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  may  be  corrected  so  that 
after  the  word  "amount"  insert  the  word 
"of"  and  after  "in  case  of"  insert  the 
word  "a"  and  correct  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "Eskimos". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  further 
inquire,  the  language  I  have  says: 

Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  otherwise,  no  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  any  local  public  works 
project  unless  the  applicant  gives  satisfac- 
tory assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  each  grant  shall 
be  expended  for  minority  business  enter- 
prises. 

Does  this  mean  each  and  every  grant? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  what  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  said  original- 
ly. What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment, wherein  that  is  not  possible  to  com- 
ply with,  because  different  regions  in  the 
country  do  not  have  minorities  concen- 
trated in  the  construction  trades  and  it 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  the  language  which  says  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
otherwise,  that  that  gives  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  set  aside  this  provision 
for  their  own  minority  business  enter- 
prises? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  ChahTnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  pari  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  to  give  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  determine  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  minority  enterprise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
the  Clerk  will  re-report  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland: 

Page  3,  in  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  otherwise,  no  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  for  any  local  public 
works  project  unless  the  applicant  gives  satis- 
factory assurance  to  the  Secretary  that  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each 
grant  shall  be  expended  for  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'minority  business  enterprise' 
means  a  business  at  least  50  percent  of  which 
Is  owned  by  minority  group  members  or,  In 
case  of  a  publicly  owned  business,  at  least  51 
percent  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
minority  g^roup  members.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  minority  group 
members  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  Negroes,  Spanish-speaking,  Orientals, 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  amend  the 
amendment  offered  by  tiie  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  try 
to  clarify  this. 

Do  I  take  it  now  that  this  language, 
the  gentleman  feels,  gives  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  exempt  a  particular 
project  from  this  provision  if  there  is  no 
minority  business  enterprise  within  the 
project  area  or  within  the  employment 
area? 

Mr.  ROE.  It  appears  to  me  that  what 
we  are  saying  here  is  that  no  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  act  for  any  public 
works  project  unless  the  applicant  gives 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Secretary 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  tlie  amount  of 
each  shall  be  expended  for  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises,  meaning  suppliers  or 
whatever ;  however,  if  that  situation  does 
not  prevail  and  the  minority  business 
people  are  not  in  that  area,  then  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  make  a  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Then  who  certifies 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  available  with  the  ma- 
terial needed  in  a  project? 

Mr.  ROE.  Well,  the  way  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is  writ- 
ten, it  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
certification,  I  think,  from  the  applicant. 
Then,  any  question  that  would  arise  in 
the  Secretary's  interpretation — 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  resolved  the  major 
part  of  our  dilemma. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  still  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Rather  than  proceed 
under  the  gentleman's  reservation  of  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  will  treat  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  as 
pending  and  proceed  imder  the  5-minute 
rule,  so  that  debate  can  then  take  place 
In  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Well,  I  want  to  clarify 
this,  Madam  Chairman,  because  the  re- 
port may  include  in  this  such  minority 
groups  as  Indians,  and  we  have  already 
set  aside  2^2  percent  for  Indians.  How 
much  more  are  we  going  to  give  Indians  ? 
We  are  talking  about  10  percent  of  $4  bil- 
lion, which  is  $400  million.  I  want  to  get 
to  that  point.  I  do  not  want  to  object  to 
the  gentleman  offering  his  amendment, 
so  that  we  can  get  rid  of  this  issue. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQITIRY 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROE.  Is  it  possible  for  others  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  New 
amendment   offered   by    th« 
from  Maryland,  unless 
desire  to  debate  the  issue 
minute  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Roe)  Is  recognized  for  5  mijuites  on  his 
amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQrtRY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does 
yield  for  a  parliamentary 

Mr.  ROE.  Of  course, 
man,  I  yield  to  the 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.   HOWARD.  Madam 
would  ask  the  Chair  if 
senc  was   granted  for   the 
offered  by  the  gentleman 
sey  to  be  before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That 
sary.   It   is   still   an 
amendment  which  is  penajri 
to  be  voted  on  by  the 

Mr.  ROE.  Now  that  we 
that  down,  let  us  get  to  th 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  th( 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  tc 
point  further. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
clarify  what  we  are  doing 
no  objection  to  the  purpose 
tleman  from  Maryland,  but 
everybody  concerned,  we  are 
10  percent  of  this  authoriz 
is  for  $4  biUion,  which  is 
We  have  also  set  aside 
Indians  2V2  percent  of  the 
zation.  If  we  are  going  to 
more  aside,  it  seems  to  me 
ting  to  a  percentage  which 
discriminate  against  the  res 

Madam    Chairman.    I 
validity  and  the  merit  of  w 
tleman  from  Marjland  i" 
we  are  going  to  have  mi 
tors  they  have  to  be  able  to 
many    instances    they 
against    established 
other  hand,  if  we  set  aside 
of  the  sum  here  for  minor 
tors,  then  we  get  a  number  ol 
that  are   not  minority 
who  hire  minorities,  and 
deprived  of  bidding  on  that 

How  do  we  resolve  the 
crimination? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam 
the  gentleman  is  striking  at 
point.    We    must    remembei 
More  miitakes  are  made 
facts  than  due  to  poor  j 

We  have  set  aside  2'i 
dian  tribes.  There  is  no 
law  as  presently  constituted 
that  the  person  working  foi 
tribe  has  to  be  an  Indian 
Oriental,  or  somebody  else.  I 
that  clouds  the  issue. 

Let  us  take  the  second  poknt  of  when 
we  are  talking  about  comua  lies  held  by 
minority  groups  or  51  percent  held  by 
stock  groups.  Certainly  peop  e  of  a  vari- 
ety of  backgroimds  are  inclu  ded  in  that. 
That  is  not  really  a  measurement.  They 
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are  talking  about  people  in  the  minority 
and  deprived. 

What  we  are  saying  here,  basically,  is 
that  the  Secretary  can  determine  if  this 
provision  or  proposal  can  be  implemented 
in  the  given  area.  If  we  do  not  have 
Spanish-speaking  people,  Negroes,  Orien- 
tals, Indians,  Eskimos  or  Aleuts,  then  he 
has  to  make  that  judgment. 

The  only  thing  I  can  see  is  that  the  ap- 
plicant who  has  the  project,  in  the  first 
place,  has  to  give  satisfactory  assurance 
to  the  Secretary  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  amount  of  each  grant  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  minority  biusiness  enterprises. 
It  does  not  talk  about  whetiier  it  is  the 
contractor,  necessarily,  or  the  supplier. 
Some  part  of  the  enterprise  would  be 
oriented  toward  that  group.  That  is  wliat 
the  amendment  says. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  the  crux  which  I 
was  trying  to  get  at.  There  are  many 
areas  where  this  cannot  apply,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  deny  an  area  a  project 
certainly  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  a  minority  enterprise  avail- 
able or  could  not  provide  the  material, 
the  equipment,  contractors,  or  what  have 
you,  from  the  minority  groups. 

If  I  interpret  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion of  it  correctly,  the  gentleman  has 
assured  me  that  that  will  not  occur. 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  referring 
to  the.se  contracts,  they  are  handled  like 
contracts  m  any  other  political  subdivi- 
sion imder  the  EDA  program  as  far 
as  sharing,  and  so  forth.  But  there  is  one 
question  that  comes  to  my  mind  after 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  gentleman  indicated,  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  that  they  have 
worked  out  their  problem  administra- 
tively in  the  State  of  Maryland.  If  this 
resolves  their  problem  in  the  State  of 
Marjland,  why  should  we  clutter  up  tlie 
legislation  for  the  balance  of  the  coim- 
try  if  in  fact  his  situation  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  been  worked  out 
through  the  administrative  processes  of 
the  State  of  Mar>iand? 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roe 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELIi  of  Maryland.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

In  response  to  the  query  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clauskn)  ,  let  me  point  out  that  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  rate  at  which  my 
State  and  my  city  happen  to  be  moving 
in  terms  of  .solving  this  problem.  We 
have  not  reached  the  millennium  by  any 
means,  but  I  think  we  are  moving  well. 


On  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  must 
look  at  other  States  and  cities  around 
this  country  that  have  not  really  ad- 
dressed the  problem  at  all  and  do  not 
have  any  lever  on  which  to  hang  an 
operation  designed  to  begin  to  redress 
this  grievance  that  has  been  extant  for 
so  long. 

•  For  example,  it  is  my  belief  that  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  there  has  not  yet 
been  a  movement  toward  set-asides,  even 
on  an  administrative  basis.  There  are 
other  States  in  which  that  situation  ob- 
tains. By  setting  the  tone  at  the  Federal 
level,  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
what  we  do  in  terms  of  these  local  polit- 
ical subdivisions  is  to  give  them  the 
added  impetus  to  do  those  things  which 
are  right  and  fair. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  comment  to  some  extent  on 
the  apparent  resolution  that  this  body 
is  working  toward  between  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  and  the  amendment  as 
perfected  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  There  are  two  points  that  ought 
to  be  made  clear. 

First  of  all.  minority  contractors  and 
businessmen  who  are  trying  to  enter  in 
on  the  bidding  process — and  my  office  is 
replete  with  examples  of  this — get  the 
"works"  almost  every  time.  The  bidding 
process  is  one  whose  intricacies  defy  the 
imaginations  of  most  of  us  here.  The  sad 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  minority  en- 
terprises usually  lose  out,  and  subse- 
quently end  up  in  a  congressional  office 
or  some  other  unlikely  place  complaining 
bitterly.  Not  all  of  them  come  to  the 
offices  of  members  of  the  congressional 
Black  Caucus  either,  because  many  other 
Members  have  had  the  same  dismaying 
experience  of  trying  to  give  solace  to 
small  businessmen  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  simply  have  not  been  able 
to  get  their  foot  in  the  door. 

The  second  point,  and  one  that  is  very 
critical,  is  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
does  not  jeopardize  any  application  in 
any  Member's  district  or  community 
where  there  may  not  be  in  existence  a 
minority  enterprise  element  in  that  com- 
munity. We  have  in  the  amendment  the 
language  that  specifically  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  exclude  them  from  application, 
.so  if  the  district  does  not  have  black 
businessmen,  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
applications  will  be  delayed  or  denied;  it 
simply  means  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  will  not  apply  In  that 
situation. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  support  this  general  con- 
cept. I  have  a  very  fine  minority  con- 
tractors association  in  my  county  that  I 
have  been  working  with,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  a  workable  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first,  if  I  may,  how 
this  fits  in  with  the  competitive  bidding 
process  and  the  requirement  of  the 
State  law  in  many  States  that  bids  must 
be  let  to  tlie  lowest  and  best  bidder. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Well,  they  would  have  to  be 
let  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder,  but  as 
part  of  that  bid,  when  there  are  subcon- 
tractors and  what-have-you,  10  percent 
of  it  would  have  to  relate  by  certification 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
minority  interest. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  hap- 
pens If  in  the  bidding  process  there  do 
not  happen  to  be  any  minority  enter- 
prises as  the  low  bidders  in  any  of  these 
areas? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  buy  their  material,  that 
Is,  10  percent  of  their  material  and  serv- 
ices, from  minority  enterprise  business- 
men. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion, the  idea  of  this  bill  is  to  get  public 
works  projects  moving  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  at 
all  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  for  the 
administrative  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
retary reviewing  these  situations  and 
what  kind  of  a  delay  that  would  cause  in 
the  letting  of  these  contracts? 

Mr.  ROE.  No.  I  would  not  presume  to 
try  to  answer  because  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  it  is  a  sticky  issue.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  a  movement  which 
merely  says  that  10  percent  will  partici- 
pate in  minority  enterprise  and  minority 
business. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
originator  of  the  amendment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
has  gone  along  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  Is  in  itself  signifi- 
cant. We  are  saying,  "If  the  Secretary 
shall  determine."  In  other  words,  there 
is  movement  there.  There  is  movement 
to  set  up  a  provision  in  the  rules  and 
regulations;  and  this  committee  is  going 
to  oversee  those  rules  and  regulations 
and  is  going  into  the  document  itself 
when  it  is  presented  to  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

I  believe  that  the  concerns  expressed 
by  our  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Harsha)  in  the  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe>  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  cleared 
up  any  apprehensions  that  I  had  and 
which  several  of  us  may  have  had  over 
the  way  in  which  this  amendment  would 
be  administered. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  with 
that  cleared  up,  I  am  ready  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  full  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  as  amended  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 
I  consider  the  amendment  wholly  com- 
plimentary to  the  bill  as  its  objective  is 
to  guarantee  to  minority  business  enter- 
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prises  that  they  too  will  benefit  from  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  Nation's  record  with  respect  to 
providing  opportunities  for  minority 
businesses  is  a  sorry  one.  Unemploj-ment 
among  minority  groups  is  running  as 
high  as  35  percent.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  minority  businesses  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  period  of  economic  reces- 
sion. The  con.sequeiices  have  been  felt  in 
millions  of  minority  homes  across  the 
Nation. 

What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is 
guarantee  that  at  least  10  percent  of  all 
funds  in  this  legislation  will  go  to  con- 
tracts which  will  be  awarded  to  minority 
business  entei-prises.  This  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable demand — in  fact  It  Is  quite 
modest.  If  implemented  however  it  could 
have  great  benefits  to  the  entire  minority 
community.  Fiscal  year  1976  figures  in- 
dicate that  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
Federal  procurement  contracts  went  to 
minority  busine.ss  enterprises.  This  is  a 
situation  which  must  be  remedied. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation  are 
both  necessary  and  admirable.  Yet  with- 
out adoption  of  this  amendment,  this 
legislation  may  be  potentially  inequita- 
ble to  minority  businesses  and  workers. 
It  is  time  that  the  thousands  of  minority 
businessmen  enjoyed  a  sense  of  economic 
parity.  This  amendment  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  achieve  this  parity 
and  more  importantly  to  promote  a  sense 
of  economic  equality  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Madam  Chairman,  today,  we 
consider  legislation  designed  to  reduce  a 
substantial  amount  of  our  national  un- 
employment. I  am  deeply  worried,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  efforts  we  may  un- 
dertake— such  as  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion— will  be  completely  useless.  Our  un- 
employment problem— despite  our  best 
efforts  to  create  jobs — will  still  remain 
and  will  in  fact  get  far  worse.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  every  one  of  the  800,000  public 
service  jobs  created  by  President  Carter's 
economic  proposals,  at  least  two  illegal 
applicants  will  be  competing  with  each 
jobless  American  citizen. 

A  minimum  of  1.7  million  people  ille- 
gally entered  and  stayed '  in  American 
last  year,  looking  for  work  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  Americans.  An- 
other 400,000  people  were  admitted  as 
immigrants.  And  finally,  1.3  million 
Americans  were  added  to  our  population 
last  year. 

These  figures  may  seem  Insignificant. 
But  taken  together,  they  result  in  omi- 
nous facts.  America  is  now  growing  by 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  nation 
In  the  world — except  for  China  and  In- 
dia. We  add  each  year  3.6  million  people 
to  our  country,  equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined populations  of  Alaska,  Wyoming, 
Vermont,  Delaware,  Nevada,  North  Da- 
kota, and  South  Dakota.  We  are,  in  a 
sen.se,  adding  seven  States  to  our  Union 
each  year.  And  that  number  is  dramat- 
ically increasing  each  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Tom  Braden  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1977,  the  U.S.  population  has 
been  swollen  by  at  least  5  million  illegal 
immigrants  in  the  past  5  years.  Within 
10  years,  according  to  the  environmental 
fund,  the  United  States  will  be  adding 
over  12  million  people  annually  if  present 


trends  continue,  a  number  just  a  few  mil- 
lion less  than  the  number  of  people  being 
added  to  India  each  year.  By  1986,  for 
example,  the  United  States  would  ap- 
proach a  population  of  300  million.  In 
just  47  years,  the  U.S.  population  would 
double  to  almost  450  million  people. 

In  short,  Madam  Chairman,  the  United 
States  may  very  soon  have  the  highest 
population  growth  rate  In  the  world, 
even  though  our  birth  rate  has  declined 
substantially.  Illegal  immigration  is  rap- 
idly changing  the  face  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  raising  serious  questions  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  law  enforcement.  It  is  changing 
our  schools  and  communications.  And  it 
is  propelling  us  toward  what  Mr.  Braden 
describes  as  a  "separatist  language  sys- 
tem and  a  population  larger  than  envi- 
ronmentalists believe  we  can  sustain." 
And  it  is  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayer  over 
$16  billion  annually. 

But  no  one  seems  to  care  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  For  example,  while  Presi- 
dent Jose  Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  and 
President  Carter  recently  had  extended 
discussions  on  relations  between  our  two 
nations,  the  problem  of  population 
growth  and  illegal  immigration  was 
hardly  dealt  with.  And  it  is  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
Mexico's  extreme  poverty,  her  40  percent 
or  more  unemployment  and  our  substan- 
tial illegal  alien  problem. 

Mr.  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  commented  on  this  in  a  February 
18  column.  He  wrote  that  the  two  leaders 
could  "not  really  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems so  long  as  Mexico's  population 
growth  outruns  its  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  and  its  ability  to 
produce  jobs  at  living  wages  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Mexican's  who  are  entering  the 
United  States  illegally."  Unfortunately, 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  that  they  both  have 
a  population  problem. 

Madam  Chairman,  in  1900,  Mexico 
contained  13  million  people,  with  over 
5  acres  of  arable  land  to  support  each 
of  its  citizens.  But  today,  it  has  over  63 
million  people,  increasing  at  3.8  percent 
a  year,  with  much  of  that  increase  sim- 
ply leaving  for  the  United  States.  And 
Mexico  now  has  only  1  acre  of  arable 
land  from  which  to  support  each  of  its 
citizens. 

Mexico's  population,  at  cuiTent  growth 
rates,  will  double  in  less  than  20  years. 
In  the  lifetime  of  a  child  bom  today, 
Mexico  could  become  a  nation  with  as 
many  people  as  China  has  today.  Obvi- 
ously, since  Mexico  cannot  adequately 
support  even  her  present  population, 
most  of  these  people  will  look  elsewhere 
for  food,  shelter,  and  work.  And  most 
of  them  will  come  to  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chairman,  in 
our  efforts  to  create  jobs  for  the  almost 
10  million  Americans  out  of  work,  as  well 
as  to  help  deal  with  Mexico's  substantial 
economic  and  agricultural  problems, 
population  growth  and  illegal  immigra- 
tion must  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  this 
country  as  serious  problems  that  must 
soon  be  dealt  with  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from    New    Jersey    (Mr.    Roe)    to    the 
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The  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from    Maryland     (Mr. 
amended. 

The    amendment,    as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  StARK 

Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Chairnian,  I  of 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SxARk 
line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
final  period. 

Page  3.  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following 

"(g)   No   grant  shall  be  made 
Act  for  any  project  for  which  the 
has  not  given  assurances  satisfactory 
Secretary  that  the  project  will  b« 
and    constructed    In    accordance 
standards  for  accessibility  of  trank 
and  public  facilities  to  the  handicapped 
elderly  under  the  Act  entitled  'An 
sure    that   certain   buildings   finai^ced 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and 
ed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physic; 
capped',  approved  August  12,  1968 
4151  et  seq.) .". 
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Mr.  STARK.  Madam  Chairrrjan 
offering  an  amendment  to  sec 
the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
ment  and  Investment  Act  of 

My  amendment  is  really 
It  would  require  that  grants  be 
only  to  projects  for  which  the 
has  given  satisfactory 
the  project  will   be  designed 
structed  in  accordance  with 
ards  for  accessibility  of 
and  public  facilities  to  the 
and  the  elderly.  A  similar 
was  offered  yesterday  by  Chairrfian 
dolph  in  the  Senate  Environi|ient 
Public  Works  Committee  and  w 
mously  adopted. 

One  out  of  every  11  American; 
icapped  as  a  result  of  a  physica 
tal  condition  which  limits  som( 
activities.  For  most  of  these 
curbs,  stairways,  doors,  et  cetfera 
are  a  simple  part  of  everyday  1 
present  difiBcult  and  sometimes 
mountable  barriers. 


I  am 
ion  1  of 
Develop - 


The   Federal   Government 
with  this  problem  in  such 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Ad 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
ever  progress  has  been  slow,  anc 
handicapped    Americans    job 
sightseeing,  et  cetera,  continues 
unfair  exercise  in  frustration. 

Many  people  have  already 
from  the  local  public  works 
many  will  benefit  from  the  use 
ities  being  constructed  and 
Certainly,  the  handicapped 
derly  deserve  to  share  in  these 
My  amendment  would  provide 
assurance  that  they  do.  I  urge 
port. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman 
mittee  has  seen  the  gentleman', 
ment.  We  think  it  is  splendid 
ther  clarifies  the  intent  of  our 
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tee.  Therefore,  the  majority  side  accepts 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  We,  too,  have  ex- 
amined the  gentleman's  amendment.  We 
think  it  is  appropriate,  and  we  thank  him 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KINDNESS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Kindness: 

Page  5,  Immediately  after  line  21,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  2  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  carry  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  only  for  making  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  projects  for 
the  replacement  or  reconstruction  of  bridges 
on  those  highways  which  are  not  on  any 
Federal -aid  system.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'Federal-aid  system'  and 
'highway'  have  the  meaning  given  such 
terms  In  section  101  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
"114". 

Page  5,  line  82,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
"114". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "113"  and  insert 
"114". 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  I  honestly 
have  very  lukewarm  feelings  about.  The 
experience  of  the  local  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  distribution  of  funds  in 
December  was  one  that  disappointed 
many  of  us.  This  amendment  is  intended, 
by  me  at  least,  to  try  to  improve  the 
measure  that  is  before  us  and  to  help 
to  meet  a  problem  that  is  facing,  I  be- 
lieve, every  State  in  the  United  States, 
that  is  the  replacement  and  the  repair  of 
bridges.  That  is  something  that  has  not 
really  been  provided  for  verj-  well  by 
the  local  governments  over  the  years. 
In  that  respect  I  might  say  that  all  of 
the  funds  that  are  covered  in  this  bill,  or 
authorized  in  this  bill,  could  be  used, 
and  much  more,  to  repair  and  replace 
bridges  throughout  the  United  States 
that  are  not  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way System.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
money  and  more  could  be  used.  What  I 
am  suggesting  here,  though,  is  that  2 
percent  of  the  funds — and  there  were 
many  bridge  projects  included  among 
the  applications  that  were  not  funded 
in  December — would  be  used  for  those 
bridge  projects  that  are  not  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Systems. 

This  is  a  local  public  works  employ- 
ment act  concept  that  we  are  talking 
about  and  this  is  the  very  local  type  of 
work  that  I  believe  needs  assistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
goes  further  than  this  and  is  one  that  I 
believe  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and 
that  is  extending  the  concept  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  System  bridges.  Both 
are  needed  very  much. 


Remember  that  many  of  the  bridges 
we  are  talking  about  that  are  within  the 
local  jurisdictions  are  bridges  that  were 
built  in  the  1930's  under  the  WPA  and 
PWA  programs.  These  are  bridges  that 
In  many  cases  have  survived  over  those 
years  without  any  substantial  amount  of 
repair,  replacement  or  reconstruction. 
They  are  worn  out. 

The  National  Association  of  Coimty 
Officials  Newspaper  of  February  21,  1977 
carries  a  front  page  article  on  the  bridge 
crisis,  pointing  out  problems  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Nashville  and  in  Davidson 
County,  Tenn.,  and  in  various  other 
places  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  many  problems  with  bridges  that  we 
have  yet  to  meet  in  terms  of  assistance 
that  might  be  provided  by  this  Congress. 

Very  frankly,  what  is  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  only  a  start.  Two  percent 
of  the  funds  involved  here  will  not  go 
very  far  toward  meeting  the  overall 
problem. 

I  hope  we  will  have  a  look  at  sub- 
sequent opportunities  toward  helping 
local  and  State  governments  meet  the 
bridge  problems  that  face  them.  But 
right  now,  at  this  point,  I  think  it  would 
be  not  only  moderate  and  reasonable  but 
a  very  firm,  constructive  step  for  this 
Congress  to  make. 

It  is  a  policy  statement,  in  effect,  that 
we  have  got  to  start  working  away  at 
this  bridge  problem.  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  this  problem  in  a  magni- 
fied degree  in  the  off  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Systems.  So  that  is  why  emphasis 
in  this  amendment  is  placed  on  that  part 
of  the  problem. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  large,  the 
need  is  great  because  the  safety  of  mil- 
lions of  people  is  at  risk  daily  in  the  use 
of  bridges  that  are  inadequate.  Can  we 
not  point  toward  an  improvement  in  this 
problem?  At  least  let  us  get  a  start  by 
adopting  this  amendment.  I  would  urge 
support  for  this  amendment  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  although 
figures  do  not  happen  to  be  available  for 
every  State,  I  can  point  out  an  example 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  which  there  are 
a  total  of  31,007  bridges,  out  of  which 
7,449  are  old,  weak,  or  with  a  reduced 
load  limit. 

Three  hundred  fifty -five  have  collapsed 
since  January  1968,  the  date  of  the  Sliver 
Bridge  collapse.  Six  himdred  thirty-two 
are  closed  due  to  weaknesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  that 
there  is  a  problem  with  bridges  in  this 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  100,000  either  unsafe  or 
structurally  deficient  bridges  in  the 
country.  However,  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976,  which  is  extended 
for  two  years,  there  has  been  placed  $180 
million  per  year  for  the  bridge  program. 
This  is  a  75  percent  Federal  and  25  per- 
cent State  program. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  the  off -sys- 
tem bridges  that  we  have,  and  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  that  same  bill 
there  is  for  each  year  $200  million  placed 
in  the  off-system  program.  This  money 
may  also  be  used  for  the  improvement 
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or  replacement  of  bridges  on  a 
basis. 

It  also  should  be  noted,  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  in  any  State,  money  that  ac- 
crues from  this  specific  legislation  may 
be  used  by  the  States  as  their  share  in 
the  Federal  program,  so  that  instead  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  this  money  to  put 
it  in  grant  money  to  complete  an  entire 
bridge,  all  the  State  money  could  be 
used  if  the  State  so  desires  and  sees  it 
as  its  priority  as  only  25  percent  of  a 
bridge  replacement  program,  calling  up- 
on 75  percent  Federal  money  for  this.  So 
actually  there  is  really  no  need  for  tliis 
whatever. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  this  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  come  out  with  its  new  Federal  aid 
highway  program,  and  this  program,  in- 
stead of  having  $180  million  per  year,  it 
is  anticipated  will  increase  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  have  a  program 
for  6  years  amounting  to  $2  billion  per- 
year.  Therefore,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
in  this  bill,  which  is  meant  to  reach  each 
State  so  that  it  can  meet  its  needs  as  it 
sees  them,  a  lot  of  these  bridges  that 
need  repairs  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
bill  because  they  are  not  in  the  areas 
that  would  meet  the  criteria  for  getting 
grants. 

Therefore.  Madam  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  in  the  interest  of  having  this  bill  do 
what  it  was  intended  to  do — due  to  the 
fact  that  here  is  money  on  the  75-25  Fed- 
eral-State matching  basis  for  bridges, 
this  bill  could  be  used  much  better  if  it 
has  the  maximum  flexibility  so  that  the 
States  may  meet  their  priority  needs  and 
put  the  money  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  according  to  their  own  needs.  That 
may  very  well  be  what  the  States  desire 
in  a  bridge  program.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  we  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD,  f  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  there 
have  been  a  great  many  applications  for 
bridge  projects  within  the  December  23 
deadline  that  are  filed  under  this  pro- 
gram for  which  there  are  not  funds  avail- 
able, and  which  are  projects  that  can 
proceed  quickly  and  which  would  benefit 
very  greatly  the  areas  most  intended  to 
be  affected  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  is  true.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  be  able  to  provide  that 
money  and  some  of  the  States  will  be 
able  to  use  it  with  only  a  25-percent 
matching  share.  Certainly  with  the  ad- 
ditional money  in  this  bill,  I  am  certainly 
hopeful  that  many  of  the  States  will  see 
to  it,  without  our  mandating  an  amount 
of  funding,  that  it  will  be  used  for 
bridges.  However,  by  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress we  expect  to  have  a  $2  billion-per- 
year  Federal  replacement  and  bridge  re- 
pair program. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Will  the  gentleman  agree  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the 
local  Public  Works  Act  that  is  already 
on  the  books,  these  are  projects  that  are 
ready  to  go  right  away,  that  is.  within  the 
90-day  period,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
talking  about  something  not  only  con- 
sistent with  legislation  before  us  to  ex- 
tend the  act,  but  also  consistent  with  the 
need  to  put  people  to  work? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely,  and  that 
would  be  handled  without  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  mandates  that 
especially  since,  as  he  has  stated,  many 
of  the  States  do  have  their  request  in  for 
this  bridge  money  imder  this  legislation, 
as  well  as  the  utilization.  They  can  take 
this  money  if  they  wish,  and  use  it  for 
the  25  percent  non-Federal  requirement 
under  the  regular  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Program  and  call  on  that  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  necessary  funds. 

I  think  that  dollarwise  would  be  a 
much  wiser  way  for  the  States  to  utilize 
it.  Rather  than  take  the  entire  public 
works  grant  from  this  bill  it  would  be 
^^^se^  to  take  the  States'  money  and  use 
it  as  their  share  to  get  more  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Nev;  Jersey  in  a  colloquy  on  this. 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, but  expectations  are  one  thing,  and 
reality  is  another.  I  would  like  to  expect 
$2  billion  in  the  next  year  al.so.  But  it 
seems  what  we  have  here  is  a  public 
works  bill  that  addresses  itself  to  unem- 
ployment right  now.  The  highest  rates  of 
unemploj'ment  right  now  are  among 
those  workers  who  would  be  directly 
involved  in  bridge  repair  programs, 
laborers,  steelworkers,  construction  work- 
ers, and  so  forth. 

We  have  a  definite  need,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  for  more  bridge  replace- 
ment and  reconstruction  programs.  Un- 
der the  formulas  worked  out  in  the  last 
public  works  bill,  and  I  am  afraid  those 
which  will  be  worked  out  in  this  bill, 
many  of  the  grants  we  applied  for  were 
in  areas  that  were  rated  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  down  maybe  through  12,  and  they 
may  not  have  had  a  need  for  bridges  in 
that  area  but  they  got  a  grant  and  they 
effectively  cut  out  other  communities 
and  municipalities  from  petting  grants 
for  the  repairs  of  bridges  they  may  have 
need  for. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  wou'd  ?ay  to  the  gen- 
tleman certainly  a  State  could  take  as 
part  of  its  share  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  and  draw  the  other  75  percent 
that  is  available  to  the  State  under  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  get 
three  times  the  amount  of  money  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  rather  than 
trying  to  get  it  out  of  this  bill  under 
the  mandating.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
simpler  to  do  it  in  that  way  and  the 
State  would  be  happier  because  it  would 
use  only  one-quarter  rather  than  using 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  where  they 
would  have  to  use  the  four  quarters  in 
this  bill,  if  they  wanted  to  do  this. 

I  say  that  plus  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  to  do  it  in  a  deprived  area. 


Under  the  gentleman's  amendment  it 
would  only  come  under  the  kind  of  im- 
employment  situation  in  the  area  that 
comes  under  the  purview  of  this  bill. 
But  if  the  States  uses  its  25  percent  and 
draws  on  the  Federal  money  it  would  be 
unrestricted  because  they  might  have 
their  most  dangerous  bridge  in  an  area 
that  does  not  have  that  kind  of  unem- 
ployment. They  would  be  much  wiser  to 
do  it  in  that  way.  I  think  the  States  and 
local  people  can  set  their  priorities  best. 
There  is  $180  million  per  year  already  in 
the  Federal-aid  highway  bill  on  the  sys- 
tem and  $200  million  in  the  off  system 
program,  which  would  be  75  percent  Fed- 
eral and  only  25  percent  local  funding. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  In  my  State  alone  under 
that  formula  it  will  take  about  800  years 
to  replace  the  bridges. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  We  expect  to  have  our 
program  out  before  that  and  I  doubt 
that.  I  believe  the  gentleman's  State  has 
its  25 -percent  share  at  this  time  that  it 
can  draw  on. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Except,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  are  many  competing 
forces  withm  a  State  for  these  funds  and 
many  times  those  bridges  are  in  areas 
that,  shall  we  say,  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  help  to  get  the  grant  applications  in 
for  that,  and  the  money  goes  to  those 
areas  that  have  the  expertise  and  txjwer. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman would  mandate  that  all  States 
use  that,  whether  that  meets  the  priority 
need  or  not.  Maybe  the  gentleman's 
State  does.  What  about  another  State 
that  says,  "Our  bridges  are  not  that  bad. 
We  do  not  need  it  that  drastically;"  then 
the  gentleman  says  we  have  to  use  it  for 
that  anyway. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  this  is  a  public 
works  bill  to  put  people  to  work. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  to 
put  people  to  work  in  a  way  that  the 
local  people  in  an  area  set  as  a  priority 
for  their  needs,  not  that  we  say  they 
have  to  put  this  much  in  it  and  that 
much  in  that. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  see  no  difference  in  2 
percent  for  this  and  2'2  percent  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  are  both  mandates. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  we  are 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
local  public  works  program.  We  have 
even  further  emphasized  that  fact  by 
setting  forth  in  legislation  in  the  new 
law  that  we  have  approved  that  a  com- 
munity' that  files  more  than  one  applica- 
tion must  set  its  priority.  In  other  words, 
if  they  want  to  build  a  community  house 
or  if  they  want  to  build  a  sewer  system  or 
if  they  want  to  build  a  hospital  or  replace 
a  bridge,  they  may  do  that;  but  they 
must  tell  the  EDA  which  of  those  proj- 
ects has  the  highest  priority.  They  must 
rate  them  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  If 
we  say  here  we  should  priortize  or  tell 
a  community  they  should  put  the  first 
emphasis  on  bridges,  we  are  getting  com- 
pletely away  from  the  focal  point  of  this 
legislation.  Neither  can  we  alleviate  the 
bridge  problem  in  this  country  with  a 
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public  works  bills,  because  the  -e  are  105,- 
000  deficient  bridges,  some  obs  Dlete,  seme 
structuraUy  deficient  and  have  to  be 
closed,  some  are  closed. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  repair  and  imprcvement  to 
the  bridges  in  this  country  is  i  n  excess  of 
$25  billion  alone,  so  there  is  lo  way  we 
can  address  the  bridge  progrim  in  this 
particular  legislation;  but  s  side  from 
that,  if  a  commimity  wants  to  use  that  as 
its  particular  type  of  project,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  it.  It  may  fill  an  appli- 
cation to  replace  or  repair  tliat  bridge. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  point  out, 
there  are  all  types  of  projects  There  are 
waterlines,  there  are  streets,  there  are 
local  libraries,  there  are  ccurthouses, 
there  are  bridges,  there  are  roads,  there 
are  sewer  facilities,  there  are  civic  cen- 
ters, there  are  museums,  there  are  health 
facilities.  If  we  are  going  to  start  to  set 
aside  2  percent,  or  whatever  percentage 
It  is  of  this  sum  for  bridge  r;pair,  how 
much  are  we  going  to  set  aside  for  health 
facilities?  How  much  are  we  going  to  set 
aside  for  water  projects?  Hom^  much  are 
we  going  to  set  aside  for  sewe;  projects? 
Why  do  the  communities  back  lome  have 
to  even  file  an  application?  Wk  are  going 
to  tell  them  what  their  prioiity  is.  We 
are  going  to  tell  them  what  tl  ey  will  do. 
We  cannot  start  a  process  for  i  etting  this 
aside  for  each  vested  interest. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  sincere  with  the  pre  blem.  It  is 
a  very  grave  problem.  The  gen  leman  has 
discussed  this  problem  with  rie  a  num- 
ber of  times  when  we  have  be  en  dealing 
with  highway  legislation.  , 

I  get  commimication  after  communi- 
cation from  county  and  towiship  oflQ- 
cials  that  they  do  not  have  eno  igh  money 
to  repair  their  bridges,  they  nant  more 
money;  but  we  cannot  address  all  the 
problems  of  the  country,  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  in  this 
one  piece  of  legislation;  we  cannot  sit 
here  and  try  to  itemize  or  set  a  side  a  per- 
cent of  funds  for  every  parti  :ular  type 
of  project,  regardless  of  its  uorth,  and 
take  away  the  initiative  fron  the  local 
community.  Let  us  keep  this  a  1  )cal  public 
works  program  and  let  the  loialities  set 
their  priorities. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  CI  airman,  is 
it  not  correct  that  the  projects  we  are 
talking  about  are  those  that  were  the 
subject  of  applications  subm  tted  prior 
to  the  December  23  date  of  1976? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  is  corre  ct. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Madam  CI  airman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  furtier,  so  we 
are  talking  about  a  finite  grou  p  of  appli- 
cations. This  is  where  the  com  em  comes 
In  that  I  expressed  in  supporting  this 
amendment.  We  are  talking  ab  3ut  a  finite 
group,  a  group  that  I  submit  at  least  in 
my  own  State  and  probablj  in  other 
States  got  nothing  out  of  thii  first  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  Should  we  i  lot  at  least 
be  tallting  about  some  reasoi  able  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  tliat  is  so  serious?  Here 
we  are  talking  about  only  2  pe  rcent. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man; it  is  a  very  serious  problem,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  supplant  my  judgment 
for  that  of  a  State  or  community  and 
tell  them  that  they  should  only  use  so 
much  or  a  percentage  of  this  money  for 
health  facilities;  so  much  for  hospitals; 
so  much  for  fire  protection ;  so  much  for 
street  repair  and  so  much  for  bridge  re- 
pair. I  think  the  local  people — and  I  know 
the  gentleman  subscribes  to  this  theory — 
the  local  people  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  priority  of  projects 
they  want  to  build.  Hopefully  in  this  sec- 
ond round  of  funding  your  communities 
will  receive  some  assistance  under  this 
Act,  but  you  must  understand  there  is 
only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
available  and  the  competition  is  keen. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  expand  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  was  discussing, 
and  on  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Public  Works  stated.  They  are  ex- 
actly correct. 

In  this  first  round  of  funding,  there 
were  applications  for  roads,  streets  and 
bridges.  There  is  not  a  breakdown  for 
bridges,  but  there  are  applications  for 
roads,  streets  and  bridges  in  that  first 
round  of  applications  of  over  $2  billion — 
$2,000,044,000. 

If  a  State  or  a  community  or  a  county 
decided  in  its  wisdom  that  a  project  for  a 
bridge  was  one  of  its  priorities,  and  if  it 
meets  all  the  other  criteria  it  will  be 
funded.  We  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we 
try  to  designate  particular  needs  out  of 
the  local  community  for  particular 
bridges,  water  and  sewer  projects,  hos- 
pitals or  anything  else.  So,  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  even  though  I 
know  that  he  offered  it  with  the  best  of 
intentions. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  feel  that,  judging  from  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island — and  I 
brought  this  up  when  I  was  in  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bridges — they  are  a  disas- 
ter. We  had  the  highest  unemployment 
in  the  Nation  last  year,  and  we  are  heavy 
with  construction  workers. 

I  feel  that  this  would  be  a  step  towards 
getting  some  of  the  work  badly  needed 
for  bridges. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  All  the  talk  about  tell- 
ing local  communities  how  they  should 
spend  the  public  works  money  is  kind  of 
comical  in  light  of  what  went  on  in 
the  past  round,  because  I  know  that  in 
my  own  State,  in  my  district,  of  about 
the  top  eight  or  nine  grant  proposals 
that  went  in  from  my  district,  only  one 
was  funded  because  the  administrative 
rules  that  came  up  through  EDA  on  how 
to  apply  that  money  resulted  in  distri- 
buting it  in  other  areas. 

So,  local  commvmities  really  do  not 
have  the  final  say  on  what  they  are  go- 


ing to  get,  because  the  rules  were  set 
administratively  by  EDA.  Therefore,  I 
would  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  that  count. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  We  realize 
that  was  so  to  a  large  extent,  and  that 
is  why  we  made  changes  in  this  bill.  We 
do  think  there  will  be  local  input  on 
what  the  priority  will  be  at  the  present 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEKED     BY     MR.     EDWARDS     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
CaUfornla:  Page  4,  line  6,  Immediately  before 
the  first  period  insert  the  following:  ",  and 
projects  using  alternative  energy  systems". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  offer  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  section  2(c),  page  4,  line 
6.  The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  had  the  foresight  to  add  in 
committee  a  provision  amending  section 
108  of  the  act.  That  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  to  give  priority  and  pref- 
erence to  building  project  applications 
which  will  result  in  energy  conservation. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  this  provision  and  I  wish  to 
add  language  specifying  that  the  Secre- 
tary include  priority  consideration  of 
projects  using  alternative  energy  sys- 
tems to  achieve  the  stated  conservation 
goals.  My  amendment  enunciates  the 
growing  need  for  serious  consideration 
of  solar,  wind,  and  other  new  and  devel- 
oping technologies  to  produce  energy. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  we  have 
analyzed  the  phraseology  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  as  far  as  the  majority  Is  con- 
cerned, we  accept  the  language  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the   gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  We  have 
studied  this  amendment,  and  it  is  accept- 
able to  the  minority.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  offering  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chaii-man,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  clarify,  underscore,  and 
emphasize  a  certain  provision  of  this 
bill.  The  provision  I  refer  to  is  section 
107  in  the  original  1976  act  which 
provides  that  in  considering  the  amount 
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of  unemployment  or  underemployment, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall — and  I 
repeat  "shall" — consider  the  amount  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in 
the  construction  and  construction-re- 
lated Indusries. 

As  the  author  of  that  provision  in  the 
law,  I  am  very  concerned  that  it  be  fully 
implemented. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  in  the 
bill  as  written  by  Congress  was  obviously 
to  give  account  to  the  fact  that  public 
works  mean  construction,  and  that  gives 
employment  to  people  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  It  means  the  utilization 
of  contractors  and  the  purchase  of 
building  supplies  and  materials.  That 
provision  has  been  maintained  in  the 
bill  before  us  today.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  regulations  adopted  by  EDA,  this 
congressional  mandate  was  bureaucrat- 
ically  ignored  and,  as  a  result,  the  em- 
phasis and  consideration  to  be  given  the 
construction  industry  unemployment 
was  ignored. 

We  had  extensive  testimony  before 
our  committee  this  time  and  during  over- 
sight hearings  last  year  which  proved 
that  these  construction  unemployment 
data  are  available  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  that  it  could  be  easily  utilized  if 
EDA  were  desirous  of  doing  so  and  will 
change  their  regulations  to  permit  its 
utilization. 

The  level  and  rate  of  construction  in- 
dustry unemployment  throughout  the 
country  is  far  and  away  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  unemployment.  For  EDA 
to  ignore  this  is  not  only  a  travesty,  in 
terms  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation, 
but  it  flies  directly  into  the  face  of  the 
mandate  which  Congress  enacted  in  the 
last  Congress  and  as  reconfirmed  in  this 
Congress  by  having  this  provision  re- 
main in  the  law. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

It  is  my  understanding  that  oversight 
hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  EDA  both  under  the 
last  legislation  and  this  legislation? 
Mr.  ROE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  wondering  if  I 
can  get  some  assurance  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power  to  assure  that  the 
Secretary  does  give  emphasis  and  does 
give  effect  to  the  congressional  mandate 
that  will  let  communities  applying  for 
grants  under  this  program  to  utilize  the 
data,  if  available  and  acceptable,  for  the 
construction  industry  and  construction 
industry-related  unemployment. 

Mr.  ROE.  The  legislation,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  knows,  specifically 
says  that  the  Secretary  must  give  at- 
tention to  those  levels  of  unemployment 
in  a  given  region  as  it  relates  to  the 
construction  trade,  and  certainly  we  will 
take  that  ud. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 


that  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  we  will  see 
that  this  will  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  also  want  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  its  outstanding  work  in 
bringing  this  before  the  House  today. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BIACCI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biacci:  Page  2, 
line  22,  after  the  period  insert  the  following: 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  Act  for 
any  local  public  works  project  unless  the 
State  or  local  government  applying  for  such 
grant  submits  with  Its  application  a  certifica- 
tion acceptable  to  the  Secretary  that  no  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  in  connection  with  such 
project  to  any  bidder  who  will  employ  on 
such  project  any  alien  in  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  any  other  law,  convention,  or 
treaty  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
immigration,  exclusion,  deportation,  or  ex- 
pulsion of  aliens. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11,  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1977.  My  amendment  adds  a  very  simple 
but  extremely  Important  requirement  on 
tho.se  States  and  local  governments  ap- 
plying for  funds  under  this  act.  The  re- 
quirement is  uhat  they  submit  with  their 
application,  a  certification  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  that  no  contract  will  be 
awarded  to  anyone  who  will  employ  il- 
legal aliens. 

This  amendment  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  symbolic  gesture.  It  represents  a 
definite  requirement  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  principle  that  this  massive  $4 
billion  public  works  bill  will  benefit  only 
those  it  should — namely,  American 
workers. 

This  is  not  my  first  effort  in  trying 
to  ban  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  in  each  of 
the  past  two  Congresses  to  make  it  an 
immediate  crime  to  hire  illegal  aliens. 
Unfortunately,  this  body  chose  not  to  act 
on  my  proposals.  Today  we  have  a  real 
chance  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem by  prohibiting  illegal  aliens  from 
gaining  access  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  which  will  be  created 
by  this  legislation. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  this 
amendment.  At  the  present  time  accord- 
ing to  immigration  service  estimates, 
more  than  3  million  illegal  aliens  are 
employed.  Many  hold  good  paying  jobs 
which  are  sorely  needed  by  American 
workers.  This  Nation  has  been  laboring 
with  an  unacceptably  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  past  several  years. 
While  we  are  the  most  advanced  eco- 
nomic Nation  in  the  world,  we  have  mil- 
lions of  able-bodied  men,  women,  and 
young  people  out  of  work.  It  is  disgrace- 
ful. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  and 
significant  demonstration  by  us  and  the 
President,  that  we  are  committed  to  re- 
ducing luiemployment.  My  amendment  is 
complimentary  to  the  objective  of  this 
legislation  in  seeking  to  guarantee  that 
these  new  jobs  will  go  to  unemployed 


Americans,  and  not  to  the  thousands  of 
illegal  aliens  who  arrive  in  this  Nation 
year  after  year. 

The  illegal  alien  problem  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  recent  months 
from  both  administrations.  Under  the 
previous  administration,  the  Domestic 
Council  Committee  on  Illegal  Aliens  re- 
leased a  report  citing  the  adverse  affect 
of  illegal  aliens  on  the  employment  mar- 
ket and  recommending  sanctions  be  im- 
posed against  the  employers  of  illegal 
aliens.  The  Carter  administration  has 
also  made  its  position  known.  On  Febru- 
ary 15,  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell 
indicated  his  support  of  legislation  which 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  employers  to 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens.  His  views 
were  echoed  this  week  by  Labor  Secre- 
tary Ray  Marshall,  who  called  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  committee  to  deal 
with  the  illegal  alien  phenomenon. 

What  we  see  is  a  universal  sense  of 
agreement  on  the  need  to  prohibit  illegal 
alien  employment.  The  question  of 
course  remains,  how  best  can  we  achieve 
this  goal. 

I  am  proposing  a  new  and  very  real 
approach  with  this  amendment  today. 
The  amendment  interpreted  in  its  literal 
sense,  adds  a  reasonable  condition  for 
States  and  units  of  local  government  to 
receive  funding  under  this  act.  They  must 
certify  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  that  they  will  not  fiuid  any 
project  which  would  employ  aliens  who 
are  in  violation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  amendment  imposes 
no  criminal  or  civil  penalties  against 
employers — a  measure  which  some  criti- 
cize. It  does  not  call  for  the  mass  depor- 
tation of  illegal  aliens  already  here — 
which  some  criticize.  It  simply  provides  a 
basic  guarantee  to  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  that  they  will  have  the 
first  and  only  crack  at  gaining  these 
public  works  jobs. 

This  represents  one  facet  of  the  total 
solution  to  the  illegal  alien  problem.  Still 
to  be  discussed  are  ways  to  more  strictly 
enforce  immigration  laws  to  prevent  the 
relentless  flow  of  illegals  into  this  Nation. 
Included  in  this  area  is  the  urgent  need 
to  provide  additional  immigration  service 
enforcement  personnel.  Still  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  question  of  amnesty  for  those 
illegal  aliens  already  here.  These  issues 
all  will  have  their  day  in  Congress.  To- 
day, we  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
first  step  in  relieving  the  illegal  alien 
problem  in  this  Nation.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  primary  incentive  that 
draws  illegal  aliens  to  this  Nation — em- 
ployment. 

We  are  considering  one  of  tlie  largest, 
single  pieces  of  job  creating  legislation 
ever.  My  amendment  is  attempting  to  re- 
move the  potential  for  abuse  in  this  leg- 
islation. Illegal  aliens  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  with  American  citizens 
for  these  jobs. 

The  solutions  to  the  illegal  alien  prob- 
lem are  both  social  and  political  in  na- 
ture. But  it  carmot  be  forgotten  that  the 
problem  they  are  creating  in  this  Nation 
is  primarily  an  economic  one.  The  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens  who  are  here  today 
and  the  millions  more  who  wish  to  be 
here,  are  escaping  from  adverse  economic 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    JOl 

Mr.     JOHN     L.     BURTO!^. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amer  dment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J  ohn 
ton:  Page  2.  before  line  1,  Inseft 
Ing: 

That  section  102  of  the  Local 
Capital  Development  Investmer  t 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  enp 
following: 

"(4)  'public  works  project' 
transportation  and  providing 
drought-stricken  areas.". 

Page  2,  line  1.  strike  out 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fo  lowing : 

"Sec.  2.  Section". 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  of  the  bill 
accordingly. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  M^dam  Chair- 
man. I  am  offering  this  am  sndment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  gen  leman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta).  The  purpose 
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of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  eliglljility 
under  this  act  for  local  governments  in 
drought  stricken  areas  to  engage  in  the 
transportation  and  providing  of  water. 
It  is  also  our  intention  that  local  govern- 
ment applications  for  these  purposes 
would  be  given  top  priority  to  any  fund- 
ing allocation  within  that  jurisdiction.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey,  and  the  ranking  members  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority has  reviewed  the  language,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  a  refinement  to  our  legis- 
lation. We  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will 
recall,  he  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
me.  We  are  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause the  drought  situation  he  speaks  of 
is  very  real  in  our  immediate  area  and  all 
of  California.  So  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  minority  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
two  gentlemen  from  California.  Mr. 
Burton  and  Mr.  Clausen,  have  made  this 
recommendation.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  minority  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton: 
On  page  5,  line  12.  after  the  words  "United 
States"  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  the 
following:  "during  the  Initial  round  of  fund- 
ing carried  out  under  this  Act,  or  by  a  com- 
puter operated  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  during  such  Initial  round. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an  'error' 
shall  Include  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to  a  failure  to  award  funds  to  a  project 
ranked  higher  on  the  eligibility  list  for  the 
Initial  round  of  funding  than  another  project 
which  did  receive  a  grant  of  funds;  and 
where  the  benchmark  figure  for  the  area  to 
which  the  unfunded  application  was  appli- 
cable had  not  been  reached.  Any  funds 
granted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
be  counted  against  the  benchmark  figure  es- 
tablished for  such  areas  In  the  follow-on 
round  of  funding." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
think  the  committee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  trying  to  correct  some  of  the 
omissions  and  errors  that  occurred  in  the 
first  round  of  funding  on  these  various 
projects.   But   I   still   think   that   some 


clarifying  language  is  required  to  spell 
out  exactly  what  is  intended. 

In  particular,  my  amendment,  which 
addresses  itself  to  changes  in  section  111 
on  page  5,  would  spell  out  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  not  only  with  errors  car- 
ried out  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  but  also  errors  by  a  com- 
puter operated  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  district  two  counties  were  left 
out  completely  because  somebody  had 
improperly  programed  the  main  com- 
puter. I  believe  that  the  wording  pres- 
ently in  the  bill  does  not  clearly  cover 
this  point,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  important  that  we  put  in  the 
word,  "computer,"  since  most  of  the 
major  decisions  in  that  first  round  were, 
in  fact,  made  by  a  computer  and  not  by 
individuals  or  ofiQcers  of  the  United 
States. 

Also  this  amendment  would  spell  out 
just  what  we  mean  by  an  "error^"  as 
referred  to  in  this  bill.  One  could  get 
into  a  lot  of  argument  when  an  impor- 
tant project  is  affected,  so  we  ought  to 
define  that  term.  An  error  would  be  a 
case  where  a  project  actually  ended  up 
ahead  of  another  on  the  eligibility  list 
but  was  unfunded  while  the  one  that 
was  below  it  on  the  eligibility  list  was 
funded.  That  is  what  we  would  regard 
as  an  "error"  under  my  amendment. 
That  is  precisely  what  occurred  with 
Albany  County  projects  in  my  congres- 
sional district  during  the  last  go-round. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  when  errors  of  this  sort  are  re- 
sponsible for  special  consideration  of 
certain  projects  and  when  IV-s  percent 
of  the  allocation  is  set  aside  for  them,  the 
money  so  designated  would  not  be  count- 
ed against  the  benchmark  figure  or  the 
allocation — that  is  the  language  which 
EDA  has  used — for  that  particular  area. 
So  in  the  second  round  of  funding  that 
particular  area  would  not  have  to  suffer 
because  of  the  money  that  goes  into  the 
taking  care  of  these  earlier  errors. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a 
worthwhile  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opDosition  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  to  object  to 
this  particular  amendment  because  I 
understand  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nev^r  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
is  attempting  to  do,  I  think;  however, 
we  must  recognize  that  with  the  changes 
that  are  being  made  in  the  formula 
now,  basically  with  the  local  priority 
being  determined  and  the  70/30  situ- 
ation being  eliminated,  that  these  par- 
ticular pending  applications  are  going 
to  have  to  have  amendments  added  to 
them  and  improvements  made  to  those 
applications. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman.  I  do 
consider  that  to  be  an  area  of  error.  The 
present  legislation  that  we  have  writ- 
ten specifically  sets  aside  something  to 
take  care  of  that. 

Madam  Chairman,  IV2  percent  is  set 
aside  for  the  correction  of  any  errors 
and  any  mistakes  that  may  have  been 
made,  so  that  we  have  specifically  cov- 
ered that. 

I  think  that  if  we  get  into  a  point  of 
view  where  we  are  going  to  start  writ- 
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ing  the  rules  and  regulations  on  the  floor, 
we  are  going  to  be  denigrating  the  in- 
tent of  what  the  committee  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  can  assume  the 
gentleman  that  we  understand  the  area 
of  his  concern  and  that  we  are  going 
to  review  the  rules  and  regulations  be- 
fore the  full  committee  before  they  are 
put  into  the  register  and  adopted.  We 
will  take  that  matter  into  consideration 
and  see  that  it  is  corrected  as  we  go 
along. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
is  eminently  correct.  We  have  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  would  speak  to 
the  gentleman's  grievance.  We  did  agree 
that  IV2  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
set  aside. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  adequate.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  clutter  up  the  bill. 

I  associate  myself  witli  the  remarks 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  could  assure 
me  that  what  he  has  said  means  that  If 
xmder  this  section  a  project,  let  us  say, 
in  the  County  of  Albany  for  a  $4  million 
construction  undertaking  at  the  State 
University  College  in  Albany  is  approved 
out  of  that  IV2  percent,  that  $4  million 
will  not  then  be  applied  against  the  total 
allocated  to  Albany  County. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is  a 
specific  set-aside  to  accommodate  these 
legitimate  errors  that  might  be  made 
and  would  not  denigrate  or  take  away 
from  the  new  benchmark  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am 
satisfied  with  that  explanation  by  the 
chairman.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  have  some  concern  in  this  area. 
I  think  there  is  some  fuzziness  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  this  provision.  The  situation. 
I  think,  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  or  not 
projects  which  were  submitted  last 
December  and  were  rejected  in  error 
would  be  ranked  on  the  basis  of  the 
statistics  that  were  in  place  at  that  time 
and  not  be  required  to  make  an  update 
and  compete  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
statistics.  That  is  where  the  evaluation 
would  be  made;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROE.  The  gentleman's  interpreta- 
tion is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PHILLIP    BtJRTON 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
'ton:  Page  2.  before  line  1,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  paragraph  (2)  of  section  102  of  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  American  Samoa."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  "That  section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  2.  Section". 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  this  amendment  merely  clari- 
fies the  definition  of  a  State  to  include 
what  I  am  sure  was  an  unintended  omis- 
sion of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  thank 
tlic  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
would  state  that  the  majority  on  the 
committee  accepts  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Califoi-nia 
(Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Madam  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  that  I  have  chaired  si- 
lently the  Subcommittee  on  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territories  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton) and  I  would  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  again,  acting  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton I ,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CAVANAVGtl 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CAVANAtJOH: 
Delete  section  2(A)  and  insert  in  lieu  the 
following: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  108  of  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-369)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "Not  less  than" 
the  following:  "three  fourths  of  One  Per 
Centum" 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  amendment  addresses  itself  to  a 
grave  and  unreasonable  inequity  that  has 
arisen  in  this  legislation.  I  believe  by 
inadvertence  and  in  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  a  legitimate  problem. 


Section  2(b)  of  H.R.  11  provides  that 
2y2  percent  of  all  amoimts  appropriated 
will  be  granted  to  Indian  tribes.  If  we 
assume  a  funding  level  of  $4  billion,  then 
Indian  tribes  across  the  Nation  will  have 
a  $100  million  fund  for  which  they  will 
all  compete  on  an  equal  basis.  There  are 
two  basic  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
section.  First,  hearings  of  the  committee 
clearly  established  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  unemployment  on 
western  Indian  reservations  and,  second, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Indian  tribes 
siphoned  off  substantial  funds  from  local 
governments  during  the  first  round  of 
competition  at  the  end  of  1976. 

Section  2(a)  of  H.R.  11  provides  that 
each  State  that  does  not  have  an  Indian 
tribe  will  receive  a  minimum  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  all  fimds.  If  we 
assume  a  $4  billion  funding  level,  any 
State  that  does  not  have  an  Indian  tribe 
and  whose  unemployment  level  is  below 
the  national  average  will  receive  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  all  funds  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  $4  billion  appropriation, 
$30  million. 

Because  of  section  2  (a)  and  (b)  a 
problem  exists.  The  problem  simply 
demonstrated  is  this:  The  State  of  Ne- 
braska, which  has  an  unemployment 
rate  below  the  national  average,  under 
H.R.  11  will  receive  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent or  $20  million,  based  on  its  rate  of 
unemployment.  That  $20  million  will  be 
competed  for  by  all  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  State.  Additionally, 
there  is  one  Indian  application  which 
would,  most  likely,  successfully  compete 
for  funds  in  the  Indian  set-aside.  There- 
fore, the  State  of  Nebraska  can  poten- 
tially realize  $20,900,000  from  this  leg- 
islation as  drafted. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  which  has  an 
unemployment  rate  below  the  national 
average,  does  not  have  an  eligible  Indian 
tribe  living  within  its  borders.  It,  there- 
fore, under  section  2(a)  of  H.R.  11,  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  minimum  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  total  funds, 
or  $30  million,  assuming  a  $4  billion 
funding  level.  Alabama  will  benefit  to  the 
tune  of  $10  million,  because  it  does  not 
have  any  Indian  tribes  and  that  is  the 
sole  and  only  reason  that  Alabama  will 
have  a  preference  over  other  States. 

There  are  nine  States  similarly  situ- 
ated who  will  receive  an  excess  appro- 
priation to  that  of  other  States  or  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent,  based  on  statistics  I 
have  received,  the  justification  being 
they  do  not  have  Indian  tribes  in  their 
States.  This  I  believe  seems  to  be  a  clear- 
ly indefensible  method  of  dispersing 
these  funds  and  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Madam  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  that 
Alabama  is  not  under  the  minimum. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.    FLIPPO.    I    would    suggest    the 
gentleman  consult  the  record  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  find  that  Alabama  is  not. 
Mr.     CAVANAUGH.     Then.     Madam 
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Chairman,  my  statistics  are 
in  that  regard.  But  the 
the  same.  I  will  say  that 
not  be  receiving  the 
still  be  benefited.  Therefore 
the  possibility  of  Alabama, 
be  seven  States  from  the 
I  have  been  provided. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairmajn 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Madam  Chairman,  what 
man  from  Nebraska  is  saying 
we  have  a  very  specific 
has  emerged  relative  to  the 
which  are  located  through 
my  memory  serves  me 
happened  was  because  the 
dian  Affairs  does  not  keep  t 
ployment  statistics  on  the 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
the  Nation  is  concerned  that 
put  an  arrangement  in  for 
in  the  funds  as  part  of  the 
ing  of  money  that  was 
first  round,  that  the  level  of 
ment  was  higher  in  the  Indiai . 
cause  they  count  everybody  f  rpm 
up  and  higher. 

The  second  point  that  the 
is  a  test  in  the  legislation 
mean  level  income  average, 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  triije 
ran  somewhere  between  S20 
per  year,  it  meant  that  the 
ance  and  the  priority  of  th< 
located   to   Indian   States   w 
Indian     tribe.     Consequently 
Chairman,   on   that   basis 
reason  that  it  is  imder  the 
we  are  in  competition  with 
tribes  who  lost  out  on  that 
issue.  What  we  did  by  settling 
aside  aside  for  the  Indian 
take  that  responsibility  off  th 
that  was  allocated  to  each 
particular  States  that  does 
tribes,  in  which  case  that 
that  they  would  have 
made  available  to  them.  So 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemin 
his  position,  but  we  have  se 
million  for  the  Indians.  We 
that  burden  off   the  States 
Indian  tribes  in  their  particular 
and  I  think  that  the 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Madam 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.   I  yield   to   the 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  understands 
not  object  to  the  set-aside  for 
tribes.  The  substance  of  my 
is  an  objection  to  enriching 
have  no  Indians.  What  the 
in  section  2  is  that  a  State 
Indian  tribes  and  is  sufferin  ; 
unemployment  or  below 
employment  will  be  entitled 
one  quarter  of  1  percent 
State  that  has  minimum 
and  has  an  Indian  tribe. 


tiat 


Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  ger 
yielding.  The  gentleman  is 
setting  aside  $50  million  for 
tribes  that  are  in  those 
so  it  is  not  the  fact  that  we 
grated  the  funding  for  thosi 
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We  came  back  and  said  we  are  provid- 
ing a  whole  pot  for  the  Indian  tribes  to  be 
able  to  do  their  particular  work  in  their 
respective  States— and  these  are  based 
on  the  unemployed  in  those  respective 
States,  too.  If  there  is  a  particular  State, 
for  example,  that  is  a  $10  million  State— 
which  is  the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing— and  let  us  assume  that  they  have 
$16  million  worth  of  Indian  valid  appli- 
cations, which  is  not  counted  against 
their  particular  $10  million,  it  means 
that  that  State  could  receive  as  much  for 
its  citizens  up  to  $26  million. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  Madam  Chairman,  that  is  not 
the  case  in  any  State.  In  Idaho.  Kansas, 
and  Mississippi,  they  are  minimum 
States  that  have  Indian  tribes.  They 
have  no  applications  pending  and.  there- 
fore, will  receive  nothing  in  terms  of 
Indian  funding.  In  addition  to  that,  be- 
cause of  the  simple  fact  that  they  have 
Indian  tribes  residing  within  their 
States,  they  will  not  receive  the  one 
quarter  addition.  Yet  their  neighbor 
Arkansas  will  receive  its  one  quarter 
more  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  no  Indian  tribes  residing  within 
their  State.  In  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah,  the  grants  nending  are:  Nebraska, 
$900,000;  Wyoming,  $1.7  million  and 
in  Utah,  $800,000.  Even  if  those  appli- 
cations are  granted,  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  those  States  are  still  suffering  a 
penalty,  because  the  States  that  do  not 
have  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  pure  and 
simple  reason  that  they  have  no  Indian 
tribes,  they  will  receive  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  more  than  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  and  Utah.  That  is 
unreasonable  and  indefensible. 

The  States  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Maine  also  have  Indian  tribes  but 
their  applications  have  already  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  ROE.  If  it  is  my  time,  and  it  is 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  warmth 
and  his  point. 

The  fact  still  remains  we  have  been 
attempting  to  be  as  equitable  as  we  can 
and  we  have  literally  tried  to  help  those 
States  where  the  Indian  tribes  are  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  the  labor 
force  of  those  States,  and  we  put  in  S50 
million  to  help  those  States.  Now  the 
gentleman  is  coming  back  and  saying  we 
are  unjust  and  unfair.  I  fail  to  see  the 
gentleman's  rationale. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanauch)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wc-ds. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  today  who  have 
expressed  their  support  and  admira- 
tion for  the  work  done  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson),  and  under  the  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe).  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  more  than  100  witnesses  and 
developed  what  I  believe  to  be  a  much 
improved  local  public  works  program. 


In  addition,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  changes  the 
committee  has  made  in  the  allocation 
guidelines  for  additional  authorization. 
Specifically.  I  would  cite  the  following 
changes : 

First.  Only  those  who  have  previously 
applied  will  be  eligible  for  the  increased 
authorization. 

Second.  The  unemployment  statistics 
used  in  the  formula  will  be  based  on  a 
12-month,  rather  than  a  3-month  pe- 
riod, which  will  allow  fluctuations  in  un- 
employment to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  is  particularly  significant  for 
rural  areas,  where  employment  is  sea- 
sonal. 

Third.  The  new  guidelines  require 
that  all  funds  now  go  only  to  areas  above 
the  national  average  in  unemployment. 
The  previous  guideline  allowed  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  to  go  to  areas  below  the 
national  level  of  unemployment. 

Fourth.  Applicants  are  now  allowed  to 
indicate  their  own  priorities  for  funding 
when  they  submit  more  than  one  appli- 
cation. 

Fifth.  Areas  must  now  use  only  the  un- 
employment statistics  from  their  own 
immediate  jurisdiction,  which  will  elim- 
inate manipulation  of  such  statistics. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  if  there  is  in  the  bill 
any  special  consideration  for  the  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  that  have  suffered 
greatly  from  drought,  cold,  snow,  and 
flood.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  this 
bill,  which  is  designed  to  provide  immed- 
iate assistance  to  specially  targeted  areas 
of  economic  suffering,  should  take  into 
account  applications  from  designated 
emergency  or  disaster  areas. 

In  California  alone,  estimates  of  agri- 
cultural imemployment  resulting  from 
the  drought  run  to  48,000  jobs,  with  a 
minimum  $3  billion  loss  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  When  the  secondary  im- 
pact on  related  industries  is  computed, 
the  figures  run  to  144,000  jobs  lost  and 
a  $9  billion  loss  to  the  State's  economy. 
Economists  consider  these  figures  con- 
servative. 

Department  of  Agriculture  studies  of 
soil  moisture  indicate  a  similar  loss  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  the 
great  Red  River  Valley  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west. My  colleagues  from  Kansas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  among  others  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  drought  on  their  States'  farms. 

Needless  to  say.  the  suffering  of  the 
Northeast  during  this  winter  has  been 
immense.  Unemployment  due  to  natural 
gas  shortage  and  snowfall  has  effected 
the  diverse  States  of  Florida.  New  York. 
Michigan,  and  many  others.  Between 
October  1976  and  the  present  417  emer- 
gency areas  in  13  States  and  132  disaster 
areas  in  seven  States  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Federal  Government. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  would  respectfully 
say  that  it  is  my  hope  that  some  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  assisting 
these  areas  under  the  Local  Public  Works 
Act.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  bill  is  Ideally 
suited  to  helping  to  alleviate  the  ag- 
gravated primary  and  secondary  unem- 
ployment in  these  areas. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment  about 
both  the  drought  and  unemployment 
problems  and  his  support  of  this  bill.  I 
also  support  the  bill.  I  am  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  and  a  companion  bill.  H.R.  12. 
As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
gentleman  thinks  about  the  Auburn  Dam 
being  taken  out  of  the  budget  by  the  ad- 
ministration these  past  10  days.  That 
was  one  of  our  best  solutions  to  the 
drought.  We  are  coming  here  with  a  bill 
to  create  jobs  and  they  are  knocking  out 
19  ongoing  projects  where  people  are  em- 
ployed. It  seems  as  though  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  create  unemployment 
by  eliminating  19  projects  so  they  can 
hire  those  unemployed  by  jobs  created 
under  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  the  gentleman 
on  the  spot,  but  I  think  it  is  time  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  of  this  legi.slation 
with  what  the  administration  did  this 
past  week.  I  would  also  point  out  that 
California's  drought  problem  would  be 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  Auburn  Dam 
which  they  want  to  knock  out. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Without  reference  to  any  specific  public 
works  project,  my  point  is  related  to  the 
bill  as  it  relates  to  the  basic  problem  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  the  drought. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman's  adroit  presentation 
and  I  share  his  concern.  What  has  hap- 
pened, and  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
said  a  while  ago,  is  that  everybody  is 
interested  in  this  particular  bill  and  is 
trying   to   get   the   camel's   nose   under 
the  tent.  We  have  $20  billion  worth  of 
applications  and  22,000  applications.  We 
need  $20  billion— but  let  me  polish  that 
up.  The  liuskies  in  Alaska  in  the  .snow 
are   fighting   over   their   bits   of   meat. 
There    is   only   so   much   monev   to   go 
around.  The  State  of  California  by  the 
efforts  of  the  people  we  are  talking  about 
here   received   the   largest   quantitative 
dollars  out  of  this  past  bill.  $250  million. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  a  Califomian. 
If  we  are  successful  in  getting  this  bill 
through   with   the   funding   for   it,   the 
gentleman's  State  will  receive  another 
half  billion.  They  will  be  receiving  some- 
thing  like    12 'i    percent   of   the   entire 
funding. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  we  could  reach 
out  a  hand  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  with  me 
when  we  bring  up  another  bill  that  has 
another  amendment  that  is  going  to  cut 
down  California  and  cut  some  others. 
What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  that?  We 
are  trying  to  provide  equity. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BY      MR.      STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  the  period,  and 
Insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  following: 
•except  that  each  county  with  a  population 
is  excess  of  50,000  and  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  determined  by  this  section  in 
excess  of  the  national  average,  shall  be 
awarded  at  least  one  such  project." 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  another  effort,  if  I  can. 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  I  think  will 
help  to  improve  the  bill  and  will  correct 
some  of  the  errors  that  we  encountered 
in  the  first  go-around.  The  committee,  as 
I  said,  has  done  a  good  job.  They  have 
made  some  eliminations  and  some  im- 
provements; but  I  am  afraid  that  under 
the  formula  that  the  committee  has  come 
up  with  we  are  still  likely  to  see  most  of 
the  money  in  this  bill  directed  toward 
the  very  large  cities,  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  my  own 
State,  for  example.  And  very  little  to 
smaller  areas,  more  rural  areas. 

The  chairman  has  just  indicated  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  going  to  Cali- 
fornia and  probably  most  of  that  will  go 
to  its  largest  cities,  too.  But  we  also  have 
other  areas  that  are  suffering  from 
severe  unemployment  too.  Those  are  cov- 
ered by  my  amendment. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  objections  to 
this  legislation  when  it  first  went  into 
operation  was  that  so  much  of  the  money 
handed  out  was  concentrated  in  areas 
with  large  populations  and  so  little  went 
to  communities  that  did  not  have  the 
population  of  New  York,  or  the  popula- 
tion of  Buffalo.  They  were  left  out  en- 
tirely. It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
develop  a  truly  national  program,  then 
we  have  to  provide  this  help  to  some  ex- 
tent around  the  whole  country. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  amendment  of 
mine  would  simply  provide  that  where  we 
have  a  county  of  substantial  size,  over 
50,000.  and  with  an  unemployment  rate 
above  the  national  average,  at  least  one 
project  ought  to  be  funded  in  that 
county.  So  that  will  insure  that  not  all 
the  money  is  going  to  be  concentrated  in 
one  area,  and  areas  which  have  serious 
unemployment  problems,  as  we  have  in 
Amsterdam,  N.Y..  for  example,  will  not 
have  to  say  once  again  "Why  didn't  they 
consider  us?  " 

We  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
bill  for  all  America  and  not  just  for  the 
big  cities. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Members  that  are  here,  I 
know  the  hour  is  getting  late;  but  if 
there  ever  was  a  committee  that  worked 
their  bottoms  off  for  2  years  in  develop- 
ing equity  in  the  first  bill  and  which 
worked  for  6  days,  day  and  night,  to 
create  equity  in  this  situation,  it  was 
Public  Works  Committee. 

We  do  not  want  to  pit  brother  against 
brother  and  city  against  city.  Simply  in 
this  amendment  we  are  .saying  categori- 
cally that  every  community  of  50,000  or 
more  would  be  guaranteed  a  project. 
That  is  not  even  what  this  bill  is  directed 
toward.  The  bill  has  been  put  together 
to  meet  the  needs  of  regions  with  high 
unemployment  and  to  bring  in  the  in- 
frastructures of  our  cities  and  towns  and 
counties;  .so  this  would  be  denigrating 
and  further  reducing  the  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  recommend  this 
amendment  not  be  approved. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Cliairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
ever  there  was  an  amendment  that  guar- 
anteed the  title  or  the  label  of  pork  bar- 
rel legislation,  this  is  it.  If  this  body 
wants  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  pork 
barrel,  then  support  this  amendment. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  this 
body  wants  to  do.  Nor  do  I  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in- 
tends with  his  amendment,  but  that  is 
what  it  will  be  called.  We  are  trying  to 
combat  unemployment.  Let  us  defeat 
this  amendment  and  stay  with  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  directing  funds  where 
they  are  needed  most  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man, to  say  that  this  committee  worked 
long  and  hard  in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to 
all.  I  think  the  agency  did.  too.  One  indi- 
cation is  the  agency's  promulgation  of 
their  criteria  in  estaWishing  a  bench- 
mark to  preserve  equity. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  expose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  resent  the  implication  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  that 
there  is  any  pork  barrel  eispect  to  a 
county  which  may  have  14  or  15  percent 
unemployed,  as  does  the  County  of  Mont- 
gomery in  my  State  of  New  York.  The 
whole  point  of  this  bill  is  to  get  help  into 
counties  where  there  is  large  unemploy- 
ment. But  under  the  original  bill — and  I 
do  not  see  how  the  formula  has  been 
materially  changed— it  is  not  just  the 
percentage  of  employment,  but  also  the 
t^tal  numbers  of  unemployed  people. 

The  people  who  are  unemployed  in 
Montgomery  County  are  just  as  impor- 
tant, just  as  unemployed,  just  as  much  in 
need  of  help,  as  tiie  people  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  But  because  they  have  got 
400,000  unemployed  in  New  York  City, 
the  money  under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
tends  to  go  into  that  area  rather  than 
into  a  smaller  but  equally  affected  rural 
area  such  as  Montgomery  County. 

My  amendment  tried  to  correct  that. 
I  do  not  see  anything  else  in  this  bill  that 
would  eliminate  that  kind  of  gross  in- 
equity. It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  a 
pork  barrel.  This  amendment  is  designed 
to  help  people  in  smaller  areas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  I  may  re- 
capture my  time,  of  course  I  did  not  men- 
tion pork  barreling  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  that.  My 
remarks  were  not  directed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Let  me  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  to  establish 
project  selection,  if  the  gentleman  re- 
calls, the  agency  set  up  four  basic  cri- 
teria. One  was  the  numbers  of  unemploy- 
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ment;  one  was  the  rate  of 
ment;  one  was  the  per  capita 
the  other  was  on  the  labor 
the  project. 

With  that  criteria,  they  trice 
mine    equity.    Then,    they 
points  for  other  criteria.  Thej 
have  done  the  best  job  possible 
is  why  we  are  rewriting  this  bill 
extent.  We  hope  that  we  can 
gentleman's  concerns  in  this 
do  think  his  amendment  is  not 
approach. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gen 
yield  further,  it  was  precise! 
that  particular  formula  had 
be  inequitable  that  I  am 
amendment,  because  I  do  not 
in  which  the  revisions  which 
mittee  has  made  really  direct 
to   the   particular   problem   of 
rural,  upstate  counties  that  hai 
unemployment  but  not  vast 
people. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
very  important  things.  We  took 
70/30  percent  split,  and  we  tool : 
tion  108(f),  which  allowed 
ing.  Also,  more  than  that,  as 
man  of  the  full  committee  and 
man  of  the  subcommittee  havii 
us,  we  are  going  to  have  hearings 
we  can  continue  to  monitor  this 
We  do  not  know  fully  what 
criteria  will  be.  but  this 
tainly  brings  to  our  attention  i 
man's  concern,  and  it  will  be 
as  they  develop  those  criteria. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  the 
will  approve  it  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HAMMERSCHMIDT.    I 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.    OILMAN.   Madam 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
I  want  to  commend  the 
of  all,  for  bringing  forth  this 
and  for  incorporating  many  of 
gestions    made    by    the 
appeared  before  the  committee 
ever,  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  New  York,  who  has  ma<^ 
important  point  for   those  of 
live   in   areas   outside   of 
regions,   and  where   there   has 
disparity  and  inequity  in  the  dis 
of  funds  for  this  important 
think    the    gentleman's 
worthy  of  consideration  and  w 
cure  that  inequity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
priat3  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 

The  amendment  was  rejectee 

Mr.    KETCHUM.   Madam 
I  move  to  strike  th°  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  one  of 
serious    shortcomings    of   publi 
programs  as  an  antidote  to 
ment   is    the   difficulty   of 
where  aid  should  go.  In  my 
H.R.    11    lends    itself    to    just 
problem. 

There  are  many  good  claims 
from  widely  differing  communit  es 
can  we  decide  which  claim  is  th< 
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iinemploy-    est?  Are  we  to  put  the  need  of  a  com- 
in  :ome,  and     munity  with  a  high  unemployment  rate 
ir^tensity  of     above  that  with  a  community  with  a  de- 
clining   industrial    base,    such    that    it 
to  deter-     faces  almost  total  unemployment  in  the 
bonus     near  future?  Is  a  small  community  with 
may  not     a  high  unemployment  rate  deserving  of 
and  that     the  same  aid  as  a  large  community  with 
to  a  large     a  lower  unemployment  rate?  Questions 

to  the  such  as  these  abound. 
)ill,  but  I  The  operation  of  the  present  public 
the  right  works  impact  program  has  suffered  from 
these  problems.  The  Dsp^rtment  of 
Commerce,  in  its  "Final  Report:  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Public  Works  Impact 
Program,"  estimated  that  fully  18  per- 
cent of  the  areas  designated  for  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1973  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  1972,  25  percent  of  the  areas 
given  aid  were  better  off  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  Nation. 

It  is  only  natural  that  when  commu- 
nities are  faced  with  this  kind  of  dis- 
crepancy— which  is  unavoidable  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task — they  air 
their  grievances.  Such  is  the  case  with 
numerous  applicants  in  the  18th  District 
of  California. 

The  Commerce  Department  agreed 
that  a  good  many  of  the  rejected  proj- 
ects were  of  as  high  quality  as  those 
it  approved.  However,  the  applications 
received  totaled  well  over  $20  billion  with 
only  $2  billion  to  spend  on  the  program. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  should  this  legislation 
pass,  these  meritorious  projects  which 
were  denied  funding  in  the  original  al- 
location of  money  will  be  reconsidered 
in  a  more  equitable  manner. 

In  the  end,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
stated  intent  of  this  bill — to  create  jobs, 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  eventually 
produce  more  revenue  to  balance  a 
bloated  Federal  budget.  The  problem  re- 
mains that  this  additional  authorization 
of  funds  for  public  works  projects  will 
produce  none  of  these  salutary  goals,  but 
rather  will  eventually  add  to  inflationary 
pressures,  reduce  the  amount  of  capital 
available  to  businesses,  and  create  an  in- 
tolerable amount  of  deficit  in  the 
Treasury. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $4  billion,  which 
ths  Oovemment  does  not  have,  for  State 
and  local  government  public  works  proj- 
ects. This  lunatic  method  of  solving  our 
unemployment  is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
need.  What  is  essential  are  some  true  and 
effective  solutions  which  will  really  solve 
our  national  economic  problems.  We 
must  return  to  a  balanced  budget.  We 
must  encourage  capital  formation  by 
private  industry  which  will  create  per- 
manent, meaningful  jobs.  That  is  the 
program  we  need  to  follow,  and  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  11  on  the  principle  that 
more  Oovernment  spending  and  more 
inflation  can  never  cure  what  such  pol- 
icies have  already  caused — a  period  of 
massive  recession. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam    Chairman,    I    have    waited 
patiently  all  afternoon.  I  thought  I  would 
for  aid,     wait  until  the  very  last  moment  to  talk 
;  how     about  an  amendment  that  I  was  con- 
strong-     sidering  offering  to  this  bill. 
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I  had  drafted  an  amendment  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  within  a  State  would  be  done  on 
a  geographical  basis.  I  do  this  because  of 
the  way  the  funding  was  committed  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CONTE)  and  myself 
represent  the  entire  western  part  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  distribution  of  some  $52  million 
under  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976,  only  one  project  for  a  small 
town  in  western  Massachusetts  was 
funded  for  $200,000.  All  of  the  rest  of 
the  money  went  to  the  central  or  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  or  the  southeast 
part  of  the  Commonwealth — an  incredi- 
bly unfair  distribution. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  and  I  represent  about  130 
cities  and  towns  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts.  It  was  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  make  it  mandatory  that  there 
would  be  a  geographical  distribution  of 
the  funds  within  the  State — everything 
else  being  equal— looking  at  what  the 
approved  projects  are  and  then  having 
the  Secretary  of  EDA  review  those  proj- 
ects that  are  approved  and  say,  "Now, 
where  are  they  located  within  the  par- 
ticular State?"  and  then  determine 
whether  some  parts  of  the  State  have 
been  left  out.  That  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  fair  way  of  distributing  the  funds. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  fonnula 
now  in  this  bill  probably  takes  care  of 
that  problem.  I  would  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who,  incidentally,  in 
my  judgment,  has  done  a  magnificent 
job,  not  only  this  year,  but  last  year  on 
the  public  works  bill.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  would  like  to  comment  on  my 
observation. 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  stated 
in  the  observation  of  the  last  go-around 
regrettably  is  a  story  which  we  en- 
countered in  other  States,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  think  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  out  a  lot  of  the  elements  that 
gave  it  a  70  percent/30  percent  gerry- 
mandering situation  has  cleared  up  a  lot 
of  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  that 
there  should  be  an  equitable  distribution 
on  a  benchmark  basis  for  the  counties, 
and  for  the  States,  and  for  the  cities. 
That  is  what  the  agency  is  working  for, 
to  get  a  reasonable  and  equitable  distri- 
butioii.  We  support  that.  We  are  going  to 
review  those  rules  and  regulations  before 
they  are  printed  and  promulgated,  and 
we  will  take  the  situation  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  it  would  be  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
to  say  that,  having  arrived  at  the  appli- 
cations which  could  be  approved,  the 
Secretary  really  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  funds. 
This  kind  of  a  revision  within  the  State 
itself  would  result  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
geographic  distribution  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is  well 
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taken.  One  of  the  gravest  ci'iticisms  we 
received  during  the  testimony  and  in  this 
debate  we  have  had  is  that  there  should 
be  some  judgmental  value  used  that 
makes  some  commonsense,  and  we  will 
move  in  that  particular  direction. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  support  the  gentleman's  position.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  chairman  say  that  they 
will  take  this  matter  into  consideration, 
because  in  our  State  we  had  some  dis- 
tricts that  did  not  get  a  dime  the  last 
go-around. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  from 
a  geographic  standpoint  because,  in  my 
judgment,  this  is  really  not  a  jobs  bill, 
it  is  a  pubhc  works  bill,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  and  this  should  be 
spread  around  the  State  and  not  be  put 
in  one  spot. 
I  support  the  gentleman's  position. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  not  have 
taken  this  time,  except  for  the  previous 
colloquy,  which  I  think  needs  to  be  put 
in  some  form  of  balance. 

My  experience  with  the  subject,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  BoLAND),  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
is  that  in  Michigan  we  have  precisely 
the  reverse  situation,  where  the  city  of 
Detroit  had  45  applications,  only  one  of 
which  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  that  would  have  given  them  at 
least  a  third  of  those  44  or  45  applica- 
tions. To  me  it  looked  as  if  that  is  exactly 
what  they  did;  they  looked  around  the 
State  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  drop 
these  grants  on  some  kind  of  a  geo- 
graphical basis,"  and  this  was  done  with- 
out any  real  regard  for  the  criteria  that 
I  think  has  been  important  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  bill. 

So  the  gentleman's  problem,  I  think, 
could  be  best  addressed  by  examining 
whether  the  criteria  was  precisely  and 
accurately  followed  or  not.  If  it  was  not, 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  his  griev- 
ance. However,  we  should  not  ask  those 
areas  that  would  be  entitled  to  more 
grants  than  other  areas  on  the  basis  of 
the  criteria  that  we  have  so  carefully  de- 
fined and  reevaluated  in  this  legislation 
to  give  up  tlieir  prerogatives.  We  should 
not  say  that  they  should  get  fewer 
grants  than  they  are  entitlea  to  merely 
because  we  want  to  have  a  map  that 
shows  that  revenue  sharing  is  a  concept 
that  is  applied  to  a  public  works  bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  at 
this  point  end  these  balancing  remarks 
to  the  gentleman's  commentary. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     GARY     A.     MYERS 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers: 
Page   4,    strike    line    18   and    Insert   In    lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(f)  Elghty-flve  per  centum  of  all  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  for  public  works  projects  submitted 
by  State  or  local  governments  given  priority 
under  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  The  remain- 
ing 15  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
public  works  projects  submitted  by  State 
or  local  governments  in  other  classifications 
of  priority.". 

Mr.  OARY  A.  MYERS  (during  the 
reading) .  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  there  would  be  an  85  percent- 
15  percent  split,  similar  to  the  provision 
of  the  previous  bill  which  had  a  70  per- 
cent-30  percent  split. 

In  other  words,  communities  with  un- 
employment levels  above  the  national 
average  would  share  in  the  funds  at  a 
level  of  85  percent  of  the  funds  coming 
into  the  State,  and  those  communities 
which  have  had  unemployment  rates 
above  6*2  percent  up  to  the  national 
average  would  have  the  means  available 
to  compete  for  the  remaining  15  percent 
of  the  funds.  We  should  not  confuse  this 
amendment  by  any  means  that  the  local 
communities  would  have  to  commit  15 
percent  of  the  project  cost.  That  is 
another  issue  and  not  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that,  although  it  has  been  implied  on  the 
floor  here  today  that  we  have  corrected 
all  the  problems  of  the  1976  bill  I  do  not 
think  we  have. 

I  think  it  takes  considerable  thought 
to  realize  that  the  70-30  split  was  not 
the  key  to  the  problem  that  we  found 
existing  with  the  last  bill.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  good  rationale  and  good  reasoning 
for  going  to  the  70-30  split,  and  it  was 
simply  this:  It  was  felt  that  communities 
that  suffered  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6' 2  percent  up  to  the  national  average 
certainly  had  a  basic  unemployment 
problem,  and  that  if  we  did  not  have 
some  sort  of  a  provision  whereby  they 
could  share  in  the  funds,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  say  to  the  people  in  their  areas  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
fairly  for  at  least  some  of  the  money  in 
this  bill. 

There  are  at  least  some  Members  who 
will  say  that  since  we  have  eliminated 
the  70-30  split  and  the  external  gerry- 
mandering, that  is  going  to  do  away  with 
all  our  problems.  The  Members  will  re- 
member that  I  offered  an  amendment 
earlier  today  that  would  have  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  internal  gerrymander- 
ing, identifying  an  area  of  highly  con- 
centrated unemployment.  I  think  if  that 
had  been  adopted,  then  we  would  not 
need  the  85-15  percent  split,  and  that  it 
would  in  fact  have  been  a  more  equitable 
bill  and  I  would  not  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

However,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  allowed  that  gamesmanship  to  con- 


tinue in  tliis  bill,  I  think  we  have  to  say 
to  those  communities  that  cannot  gerry- 
mander around  and  find  a  small  section 
of  their  area  that  has  40  or  50  percent 
imemployment  that  they  can  get  some 
funds. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  it  now  stands  in 
this  bill,  there  is  a  very  good  likelihood 
that  many  communities  are  going  to  be 
automatically  excluded  from  fair  com- 
petition because  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  that  gerrymandering  requirement. 
Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  just  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  a  number  of  his  communities 
not  being  able  to  get  funding  under  the 
last  bill.  I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  if,  in  fact,  EDA  sees  some  desir- 
able projects  down  the  list  of  applica- 
tions they  are  not  going  to  have  any 
flexibility  in  which  to  go  down  the  line 
with  a  few  projects  and  pick  out  some 
projects  that  might  be  highly  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  community  proj- 
ects and  from  the  standpoint  of  overall 
employment,  both  immediate  and  long- 
term  employment. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  if,  in 
fact,  we  do  not  provide  some  set-aside  or 
some  split  here,  we  are  saying  to  EDA. 
"You  cannot  exclude  a  project  in  favor 
of  another  project  even  if  the  project 
is  desirable  except  for  unemployment 
concentration." 

There  will  be  some  worthy  projects  of 
smaller  communities,  particularly  those 
which  will  not  be  able  to  establish  the 
high  concentration  of  unemployment 
which  would  probably  not  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  funded. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Madam  Chairman  and  members  of 
committee,  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1976  public  works  bill  that  caused  so 
many  problems  and  so  much  conster- 
nation among  the  several  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  manda- 
tory 70-30  split.  That  provided  that 
70  percent  of  the  money  went  to  those 
areas  having  unemployment  of  6.5  per- 
cent and  above  the  national  average 
and  further  mandated  that  30  percent 
of  the  moneys  should  go  txj  those  areas 
having  unemployment  below  the  national 
average,  but  above  6.5  percent. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  effect  of  that 
provision  in  the  law  meant  that  certain 
areas  in  a  State  which  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  unemplo\-ment  above 
the  national  averaige  still  received  money 
for  projects,  while  a  neighboring  com- 
munity in  that  same  State  was  denied 
money  because  of  the  severe  competition 
among  the  highly  unemployed  areas  for 
the  70  percent  money. 

Consequently,  Madam  Chairman,  in 
order  to  remove  that  inequity,  the  com- 
mittee struck  out  the  70-30  provision. 
Now  this  is  an  effort  to  reimpose  a  sim- 
ilar circumstance  by  settinp  forth  an 
85-15  percent  provivsion,  mandating  that 
15  percent  should  be  reserved  for  those 
areas  with  lower  unemploj-ment  than 
that  of  the  areas  with  the  most  unem- 
ployed, the  more  critical  areas. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bei-s  that  if  the  70-30  was  bad,  the  85-15 
is  just  a  little  bit  worse.  It  is  like  the  old 
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story  that  one  cannot  be 
bit  pregnant. 

If  the  one  formula  is  bad 
it  down  to  make  it  just  a  bit 
some,  that  does  not  alleviate 
tion  or  does  not  remedy  the 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is 
flicult  for  Members  who  havi 
nities  involved  in  this  program 
community  with  unemployment 
6.5  percent  or  7  percent  get 
while   another   community, 
the  severe  shortage  of  funds 
treme  competition  in  this 
the  70  or  85  percent  money, 
funded. 

We  tried  to  obviate  that 
striking  it  out,  and  now  to 
same  problem  on  the 
a  lesser  degree,  seems  to  me 
solve  the  problem  at  all. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairma^i 
urge  the  defeat  of  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ques 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  Yorjc 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike 
number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  all 
the  intent  of  the  legislation 
sidering  today  is  to  provide 
jobs  in  areas  of  high 
is  a  much-needed  program 
vital  element  of  our  economic 
package  and  the  benefits 
these  funds  are  large. 

As  we  review  the  potential 
however.  I  believe  it  is  importaht 
sider  also  the  long-term  benefit^ 
type  of  program  could  provide 
possibly  double  the  impact  of 
ing  if  we  gave  additional  w 
term  economic  stimulus  duriijg 
selection.  This  factor  would 
with  the  expressed  intent  of  th« 
Rather,  it  would  complement 
by  helping  hard-pressed 
only  now,  but  in  the  years  ahe^d 

K.R.    11    contains   specific 
which  highlight  the  importancfe 
ning  and  the  need  to  set  priorilpes 
port  these  provisions.  In 
provisions  are:  First,  an 
put  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
plans  and  programs  for  improi 
as  well  as  economic  condition! 
a  provision  requiring  a  State  or 
ernment  to  submit  as  part  of  i 
tion  its  priority  ranking  whenever 
mlts  more  than  one  project; 
an  amendment  requiring  the 
give   priority   and   preference 
building  projects  which  will  result 
serving  energy,  including  but 
to,  projects  to  redesign  and 
ing  public  facilities  for  energy 
tion  purposes. 

In  hearings  conducted  on 
was  pointed  out  time  and  time 
EDA  should  evaluate  a  project 
its  potential  stimulus  to  the 
welfare  of  an  area.  The 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
aim  to  encourage  extended 
project  selection. 

I  hope  that  my  interpretatioti 
provisions  is  an  accurate  one 
urge  EDA  to  make  full  use  of 
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by  favoring  projects  that  provide  both 
immediate  jobs  and  long-term  economic 
benefits  to  needy  areas. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHUSTER 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shuster:  Page 
5,  after  lino  3,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  other  than  subsection  (a)  of 
section  108,  amounts  appropriated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  to  carry 
out  this  title  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  States  not  later  than  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
that  the  average  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  State  during  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  appropriation  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  all  the 
States  during  such  12-month  period." 

Page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "111"  and  Insert 
•'U2". 

Page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "112"  and  insert 
"113". 

Page  5,  line  22,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  basis  for  awarding  the 
funds  shall  be  the  ratio  of  the  average 
number  of  imemployed  persons  in  each 
State  to  the  overall  average  number  of 
unemployed  persons  in  all  the  States. 

This  is  the  fairest  possible  distribution 
of  funds.  It  puts  the  money  where  the 
unemployment  is.  Unfortunately  in  the 
first  round  of  the  jobs  bill,  the  first  $2  bil- 
lion that  was  awarded,  some  States  did 
not  receive  their  fair  share.  In  fact,  26 
States  did  not  receive  their  fair  share. 
Some  States  received  $178,  for  example, 
per  unemployed  person  while  other 
States  received  over  $700  per  unem- 
ployed person. 

If  this  is  distributed  proportionately  to 
the  unemployed,  each  State  would  get 
about  $265  per  imemployed  person. 

The  Members  may  hear  that  this  dis- 
turbs the  carefully  honed  formula  de- 
veloped by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  would  point 
out  this  is  not  so.  After  the  money  is  al- 
located to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  imemployed  in  the  States, 
then  the  formula — that  carefully  honed 
formula — developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  does 
apply  in  its  entirety:  severity  of  unem- 
ployment within  a  State  is  considered; 
priority  is  given  to  the  applicants  who 
have  an  unemployment  rate  which  is 
above  the  national  average;  then,  there- 
after priority  is  given  to  those  applicants 
who  have  unemployment  between  61/2 
percent  of  unemployment  and  the  na- 
tional average  and,  indeed,  the  minimum 
guarantee  of  the  small  States  is  totally 
undisturbed  and  the  formula  applies  once 
the  money  goes  to  the  State. 

As  I  say,  26  States  gain,  but  they  only 
gain  fairly,  based  on  the  proportion,  their 
proportion,  to  the  total  number  of  unem- 
ployed. Listen  carefully,  here  are  the 
States  who  gain  from  this  particular 
amendment : 


Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina.  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition,  there  are  17  States  which 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money,  which 
are  in  no  way  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  those  States  which  continue  to 
receive  the  same  amount  of  money  are: 

Alaska.  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii.  Idaho.  California.  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada.  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

So  in  the  interest  of  what  is  fair  and 
justified,  those  17  States  as  well  could 
support  this  very  same  amendment. 

I  appreciate  that  there  are  those  here 
today  whose  States  will  lose,  and  they 
will  lose  because  they  do  not  have  the 
same  proportion  of  unemployment. 

I  realize,  I  appreciate,  and  I  respect 
the  fact  that  those  Memljers  who  are  go- 
ing to  lose  because  they  do  not  have  the 
unemployment  to  justify  it  will  perhaps 
vigorously  oppose  this  amendment.  There 
is  talk  of  a  so-called  Moynihan  amend- 
ment coming  over  from  the  Senate  be- 
cause New  York  will  benefit  from  that. 
There  is  talk  of  other  amendments  which 
might  be  offered  to  water  this  down,  but 
I  say  even  though  my  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  gain  further  by  the  so- 
called  Moynihan  amendment  of  which 
the  Members  may  be  hearing  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  say  it  is  not  as  fair;  it  is  not 
as  equitable  because  it  does  not  provide 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  a  proportion  of 
unemployed  in  each  State  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed.  Therefore,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is  a  fair 
amendment,  and  it  does,  I  again  empha- 
size, permit  that  finely  honed  formula 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  function  in  its  entirety  within 
the  States,  once  the  money  goes  to  the 
States.  So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
very  fair  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  the  House 
that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  Record. 
Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  read  the  third 
and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  letter 
from  Governor  Rhodes : 

I  suggest  that  appropriations  be  allocated 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  each  State's  share  of 
the  total  national  unemployment.  To  base 
this  allocation  on  State  unemployment  rates 
wrongly  supposes  that  labor  market  bound- 
aries follow  State  boundaries.  EDA's  alloca- 
tion system  resulted  In  Michigan  receiving 
approximately  $407  per  unemployed  person. 
Ohio's  share  was  about  $176  per  unemployed 
person,  and  the  national  average  was  ap- 
proximately $275.  Based  on  my  suggestion 
and  the  $275  per  unemployed  person  average, 
Ohio  would  have  received  over  $30  million 
more  than  actually  received  under  the  recent 
Public  Works  program.  ^ 
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It  Is  Important  to  focus  the  funds  on  areas 
which  are  hardest  hit  by  unemployment; 
but  this  focusing  should  be  done  within 
States,  recognizing  realistic  labor  market 
areas,  rather  than  between  States. 


;  Does  that  language  fairly  state  the 
gentleman's  position? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
f  gentleman  has  expired. 
I  (By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shuster 
;  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
,  minutes.) 

>  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes,  it  does  state  the 
gentleman's  position  with  the  one  ex- 
ception that  my  amendment  does  not 
knock  out  the  minimum  guarantee  to  the 
small  States.  Otherwise  it  precisely  ad- 
dresses the  problem  that  the  gentleman's 
Governor  addresses. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  and  I  support  his 
amendment. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

State  or  Ohio, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  February  16,  1977. 
Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chalmers:  I  am  writing  In  regard 
to  the  public  works  portion  of  the  economic 
stimulation  package  presently  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  You  will  recall  that  I  sug- 
gested .some  changes  In  the  Implementing 
regulations  which  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  promulgated  for  Title 
I  of  the  Pxibllc  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976  (PL  94-369).  My  letter  to  you  dated 
September  22,  1976  contained  those  sugges- 
tions, which  were  not  accepted  by  EDA. 

I  am  offering  a  slmUar  set  of  suggestions 
now.  with  the  thought  that  they  may  be  ef- 
fected through  Congress) f^nal  action  rather 
than  administrative  rule  making.  We  now 
have  actual  experience  rather  than  intuition 
upon  which  to  base  these  suggestions. 

I  suggest  that  appropriations  be  allocated 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  each  State's  share 
of  the  total  national  unemployment.  To  base 
this  allocation  on  State  unemployment  rates 
wrongly  supposes  that  labor  market  bound- 
aries follow  State  boundaries.  EDA's  alloca- 
tion system  resulted  in  Michigan  receiving 
approximately  $407  per  unemployed  person. 
Ohio's  share  was  about  $176  per  unemployed 
person,  and  the  national  average  was  ap- 
proximately $275.  Based  on  my  suggestion 
and  the  $275  per  unemployed  person  aver- 
age, Ohio  would  have  received  over  $30  mil- 
lion more  than  actually  received  under  the 
recent  Public  Works  program. 

It  Is  Important  to  focus  the  funds  on  areas 
which  are  hardest  hit  by  unemployment;  but 
this  focusing  should  be  done  within  States, 
recognizing  realistic  labor  market  areas, 
rather  than  between  States. 

There  Is  another  point  to  consider.  The 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
created  some  very  high  expectations  among 
local  units  of  government.  In  Ohio,  over 
1200  applications  totaUlng  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion were  prepared.  National  figures  indi- 
cate $24  billion  worth  of  applications  were 
filed  for  this  $2  billion  program. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion concerning  our  previous  suggestions, 
and  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  use- 
ful as  you  consider  the  economic  stimulus 
proposals  and  their  impact  on  Ohio. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Rhodes, 

Governor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  particularly  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, for  conducting  such  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  Local  Public  Works  Cap- 
ital Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976.  I  would  also  applaud  the  subcom- 
mittee for  its  well  conceived  amendments 
to  this  $4  billion  extension  of  the  act, 
which  we  are  considering  here,  today. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  and  rei  ommend  my 
own  amendments  to  H.1 .  11. 1  am  pleased 
that  the  subcommittee's  actions  reflect 
many  of  the  concerns  and  suggestions  I 
raised. 

However,  the  central  thrust  of  my  tes- 
timony was  that  the  allocation  formulas 
for  each  State  should  be  based  on  the 
number  of  unemployed  pei-sons  in  that 
State. 

The  method  for  State  allocations  in 
'H.R.  11,  as  reported  from  the  committee, 
is  not  specified.  As  in  the  earlier  $2  bil- 
lion authorization,  the  bill  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration to  devise  a  formula.  The  formula 
which  EDA  implemented  under  the  pre- 
vious authorization  proved  to  be  quite 
distorted.  For  instance,  Puei-to  Rico  re- 
ceived $716  per  unemployed  person  while 
my  own  State  of  Illinois  received  ony 
$178  per  capita. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)  which  stipulates  that  State  al- 
locations would  be  based  on  per  capita 
unemployment.  If  Mr.  Shuster's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  then  all  States,  except 
those  receiving  the  minimum  State  al- 
lotment— which  will  receive  a  larger  per 
capita  allotment — will  receive  approxi- 
mately $265  per  unemployed  person. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's 
amendment  will  benefit  26  States,  and 
wiU  bring  the  10  States  and  possessions 
which  received  disproportionately  high 
funds  into  an  equal  standing  with  the 
other  States. 

Applicants  for  public  works  funds  from 
one  State  should  be  given  an  equal  fight- 
ing chance  to  receive  grants  as  appli- 
cants from  other  States. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  have  received  numerous 
complaints  from  applicants  in  their  dis- 
tricts who  did  not  receive  funding.  If  we 
are  serious  about  treating  the  unemploy- 
ment conditions  in  the  construction 
trades  industiy,  and  want  to  avoid  the 
disparity  witnessed  with  the  December 
allocations,  then  we  should  more  care- 
fully focus  these  funds.  With  the  atten- 
tion now  being  given  to  regional  discrim- 
ination of  Federal  largesse,  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  strike  a  blow  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution.  A  vote  for 
Mr.SHu.sTER's  amendment  will  be  a  vote 
for  equiproportional  distribution  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 


Madam  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
take  a  moment  of  my  5  minutes  to 
thank  all  of  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  took  the  time 
to  hear  the  debate  today  and  for  their 
effort  and  energy  that  our  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  extended. 
However,  now  we  are  really  down  on  it. 
Now  the  decision  is  how  do  we  cut  it  up, 
and  now  we  hear  all  kinds  of  elocution 
that  comes  back  and  says  this  is  equity ; 
this  is  fair  play.  We  battle  to  set  aside 
point  by  point  to  meet  the  needs  through- 
out this  country.  We  fought  for  2  years 
through  two  vetoes  to  get  this  bill  passed 
when  there  was  nothing  to  fight  over. 

Everything  we  did  in  the  amendments 
before  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  try- 
ing to  have  enough  votes  to  be  able  to 
override  a  veto,  as  the  last  time  around. 
Now  we  are  sitting  here  trying  to  cast  the 
dice  over  who  will  pick  up  the  robe,  and 
we  will  have  to  determine  which  kid  in 
which  family  will  be  getting  an  income 
and  which  will  not. 

Here  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania says,  "Is  this  not  the  most  equit- 
able way?"  It  sounds  as  if  it  may  be 
equitable. 

Let  us  on  the  other  hand  look  at  an- 
other point  of  view.  There  are  now  23 
States  in  this  Nation  whose  unemploy- 
ment compensation  trust  accounts  are 
bankrupt.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
those  States  have  had  to  borrow  up  to 
as  high  as  S622  million,  including  my 
own  State  and  also  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But  how  do  they  keep  score?  They  do 
not  keep  score  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  the  number  of  people  who 
are  necessarily  out  of  work.  They  do 
not  even  count  those  people  who  have 
run  out  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  who  are  not  able  to  collect.  Tliey  do 
not  count  them.  They  do  not  count  the 
unemployed.  They  do  not  count  the 
people  not  in  the  labor  market  any  more. 
Here  are  States  such  as  Michigan.  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  three  of  the 
States  with  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country,  and  now  the 
brothers  are  going  to  cast  the  dice  over 
the  robe  and  now  they  are  going  to  de- 
prive the  people  in  those  States  from 
having  bread. 

Where  is  the  equity?  Where  can  we 
come  back  to  and  say  it  is  a  simple  num- 
bers game?  If  we  are  talking  about  un- 
employment and  the  severity  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  Issues  covered  in  this 
particular  bill,  those  provisions  were 
written  into  this  bill  in  order  to  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

Must  there  always  be  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  this  situation — and  I 
say,  yes.  the  people  are  going  to  look  at 
this  House.  Must  it  be  that  it  will  not 
matter  whether  the  thing  is  equitable 
or  just?  Must  it  be  that  the  decision  is 
based  upon  whether  one  can  gamer 
enough  votes  to  be  able  to  take  home 
the  swag?  And  then  somebody  comes 
along  and  says:  "Look  at  what  a  great 
job  I  did." 

But  in  the  meantime  many  States  will 
be  denigrated  because  of  the  false  prem- 
ise being  presented  under  this  partic- 
ular amendment.  We  ought  to  search 
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our  consciences  a  bit  and  sa; 
things.  We  ought  to  say  that, 
going  to  deal  with  those 
not  gotten  a  crack  at  the 
tem.  We  are  going  to  set 
Indians  an  amount  because 
get  a  crack  at  the  American 

But  now  we  are  going 
from  those  States  the  fair 
justice,    because    somebody 
should  be  the  way  we  are 

I  would  say,  yes,  I  have  to 
and  at  times  for  my  State, 
at  times  that  even  though  it 
I  must  give  a  part  to  another 

If  ever  a  committee  w 
bring  about  equity  and  fair 
bring  about  a  balance  in 
which  is  conceivably  possib 
members  of  this  committee 
bers  of  this  House  who  w 
bill. 

But  now  where  do  we  cait  the  dice? 
I  say  we  ought  to  search  our  consciences 
as  to  what  is  right  and  fair.  It  does  not 
mean  that  for  every  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore this  House  we  have  to  s  t  down  and 
say  in  caucus :  "I  am  going  t(  gain  a  dol- 
lar, you  are  going  to  lose  a  iollar,"  and 
that  is  what  the  decision  is  based  on. 

Rather  our  decision  shou  d  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  fairness  anc  justice,  as 
this  bill  was  finely  honed  to  lo. 

I  say  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
this  amendment  is  more  thin  mischie- 
vous. It  is  diabolic.  It  ought  to  be  voted 
down  and  it  ought  to  be  ,'oted  down 
overwhelmingly  so  we  can  g  ;t  fair  play. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the|  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam 
think  the  gentleman  has 
most  important  premise 
uttered  during  the  discourse 
I  think  it  is  critical  that  this 
be  rejected. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  [on  his  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the 

Mr.       HAMMERSCHMID' 
Chairman,  I  rise  in 
amendment   offered  by   the 
from  Pennsylvania  which 
the  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  65-35  ratio  of  the  number- 
ployed  and  the  excessive 
ployment  to  a  ratio  of  100 
employment  based  on  the 
unemployed  in  each  State. 

The  original  act  speaks  to 
of  unemployment,  which 
numbers  of  unemployed  in 
but  also  the  rate  of 
inating  any  element  that 
the    excessive    rate    of 
would  be  harmful   to   thos^ 
greatest  need. 

In  6  days  of  hearings 
committee  held  on  extensions 
sions  in  the  Public  Works 
Act,  not  one  witness 
State's  allocation  nor 
change  in  a  State's  allocation 

The  proposed  amendment 
such  serious  inequities  that 
States,  even  though  their 
rates  may  be  less  than  the  n 
age,  would  gain  in  their  allocations. 
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Madam  Chairman,  I  find  this  inequi- 
table and  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  As  was  stated  here  earlier,  I 
believe  they  said  my  home  State  of 
Arkansas  would  gain;  but  we  are  not 
looking  at  a  provincial  pork  barrel  take- 
home  motivation  in  this  bill.  We  are 
looking  for  equity  across  the  State  and 
trying  to  cure  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Mr.  Shuster's  efforts 
to  prevent  an  inequity  in  the  public 
works  bill  from  continuing.  I  share  his, 
and  many  of  my  colleagues',  interest  in 
revising  the  allocation  formula  in  such 
a  way  that  each  State  will  receive  funds 
based  on  the  total  number  of  employed 
persons  in  that  State,  rather  than  the 
unemployment  rate. 

While  I  am  grateful  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  who  spent  many 
hours  deliberating  on  this  bill,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  revise  and  improve  it,  and  who 
have  successfully  eliminated  many  of 
the  obvious  administrative  difficulties,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  encourage 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  House  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  amendment.  If  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  body  to  remove  the  in- 
equities in  this  program  and  truly  assist 
the  unemployed  throughout  our  Nation, 
then  this  particular  injustice  must  be 
removed.  We  must  prove  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  who  skeptically  view 
the  actions  of  the  Congress,  that  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  putting  the  money 
where  the  unemployment  is. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  my 
concern  lies  with  the  fact  that  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  stands  to  improve  its 
lot  should  this  amendment  be  accepted. 
Missouri  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
receive  about  $265  per  unemployed  per- 
son rather  than  the  minimum  $172.70 
per  capita  unemployed  which  was 
awarded  in  round  one.  My  primary  ob- 
jective, however,  in  supporting  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania's  amendment 
is  based  on  equity.  I  am  not  interested  in 
disturbing  the  formula  painstakingly 
prepared  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee nor  eliminating  the  minimum  guar- 
antee of  small  States.  Priority  must  be 
given  to  those  areas  within  a  State  where 
unemployment  and  this  amendment 
would  not  change  that.  My  support  for 
this  necessary  revision  is  geared  to 
treating  every  vmemployed  person  equal- 
ly. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDGAR  AS  A  SOB- 
STITDTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    SHrSTER 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Shuster:  Page  5.  after  line  3,  insert  tlie 
following : 

"Sec.  111(a)  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  other  than  subsection  (a) 
of  section  108.  65  percent  of  amounts  appro- 
priated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  among  all  States  not 
later  than  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  appropriation  on  the  basis 


of  the  ratio  that  the  average  number  of 
unemployed  persons  In  each  State  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  appropriation  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  unemployed  persons 
in  aU  the  States  during  such  12-month 
period. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  other  than  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 108,  35  percent  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated after  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  among  those  States  having  an 
average  unemployment  rate  of  6V2  percent 
or  more  for  the  12-month  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  appropriation. 
Such  allocation  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
that  the  average  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  such  State  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  appropriation  bears  to  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in 
all  such  States  during  such  12-month 
period." 

Page  5  line  4,  strike  out  "111"  and  Insert 
"112". 

Page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Page  5,  line  15,  strike  out  "112"  and  Insert 
"113".  i 

Page  5.  line  22.  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114".  I 

Page  6.  line  6,  strike  out  "113"  and  Insert 
"114". 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Forty-five  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  she  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QTJORITM    CALL    VACATED  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its 
business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  . 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel),  and  myself,  I 
offer  this  substitute  compromise  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster). 

If  the  Members  analyze  the  amend- 
ment very  carefully,  they  will  discover 
that  our  compromise  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. This  compromise  is  one  between  the 
existing  formula  in  the  legislation  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster).  It 
provides  for  a  distribution  of  funds 
throughout  the  Nation  utilizing  a  for- 
mula that  focuses  in  on  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  just  this 
past  Monday  which  eloquently  explained 
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the  need  for  a  fair  and  equitable  formula. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  quote 
briefly  from  this  editorial: 

Structurally,  unemployment  has  persisted 
through  the  best  of  times,  unrelieved  by  such 
programs  as  public  works  construction.  That 
Is  why  Congress  began   ' 


And  this  is  the  important  part — 
target  extra  fund.s  to  areas  with  above-aver- 
age unemployment  rates,  those  regions  which 
are  more  likely  to  contain  pools  of  high- 
quality  labor  which  could  be  put  to  work 
with  little  Impact  on  wages  and  prices. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  reminded  that 
this  is  an  antirecession  bill.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  reminded  that  the  heart  of 
this  bill  is  trying  to  put  money  into  the 
areas  most  highly  impacted  by  recession - 
related  unemployment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Edgar-Ertel 
amendment  would  provide  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  funds  be  distributed  through- 
out the  Nation  based  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  each  State,  and 
that  35  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
distributed  among  those  States  whose 
rates  of  unemployment  are  6.5  percent  or 
above.  This  does  not  deviate  from  the 
initial  purpose  of  the  legislation.  It  is  not 
a  significant  change  from  the  formula 
currently  in  law  and  in  this  bill.  It  sim- 
ply makes  a  slight  adjustment  to  provide 
for  equity  throughout  the  States. 

I  would  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  put  this  money  where  the  need  i.s,  in 
those  States  which  have  the  highest 
levels  of  skilled  labor  which  is  tragically 
idle  and  which  have  the  most  immediate 
need  to  put  these  funds  to  work. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  . 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  particular  amendment.  If  we  com- 
pare this  amendment  to  tlie  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster),  we  can 
show  that  this  is  a  much  more  equitable 
amendment  for  the  entire  Nation.  The 
amendment  as  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
only  goes  to  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  does  not  go  to  the  intensity  of  the 
unemployment.  There  is  no  considera- 
tion in  this  amendment  for  the  rate  of 
unemployment.  Thus,  if  a  State  has  a 
great  number  of  unemployed,  percent- 
agewise, they  get  no  more  than  any 
other  State.  So,  therefore,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  compromise. 

Further,  the  Senate  has  agreed,  in 
principle — at  least  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works— with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Ertel  )  and  myself. 

So  when  this  goes  to  conference,  there 
will  be  a  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  this 
bill  will  then  become  law  very  quickly 
and  get  the  job  done,  getting  the  funds 
to  areas  of  recession  and  to  areas  where 
there  are  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 
Mr.    EDGAR.    Madam    Chairman.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 


ment. I  think  it  is  very  critical  for  us  to 
enact  this  legislation  before  us  and  get 
to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  distributing 
some  $4  billion  of  Federal  funding.  We 
must  be  wary  of  deviating  too  much  from 
the  original  intention  of  the  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  know,  in 
light  of  the  comments  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe),  and  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  we  need  to  find  that 
equitable  compromise,  so  that  can  pro- 
vide throughout  the  Nation  the  kind  of 
funding  needed  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute  for  the  amendment. 
We  should  keep  a  couple  of  things  in 
mind  here.  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  national  problem  as  a  rational 
legislature,  and  that  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  find  equity. 

If  we  start  dealing  with  this  on  the 
basis  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Shuster)  discusses,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  start  distrib- 
uting money  for  parks,  for  roads,  for 
highways,  for  dams,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things  which  impact  on  certain 
areas  of  the  country  more  than  they  do 
on  other  areas  of  the  country  on  a  per 
capita  basis  or  a  per-acre  basis  or  some 
other  basis  like  that.  That  is  not  a  sen- 
sible way  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  think  this  approach  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
seems  on  its  face  to  be  equitable,  and 
that  the  approach  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  is  not 
nearly  as  equitable.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  does  in  fact  adopt  .some 
of  the  approach  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  ,  and  it  does 
in  fact  provide  a  little  more  equity  than 
the  bill  does. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  substitute,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  offering  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numjjer  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  several 
points  which  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  substitute  just  offered. 

First,  perhaps  this  is  not  greatlv  signif- 
icant, but  my  own  State  of  Pennsvlvania 
wou'd  gain  more  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stitute just  offered.  Therefore,  I  stand 
here  not  for  anv  parochial  interest,  but 
I  rise  to  oppose  it  because  it  simWv  is 
not  as  fair  as  a  formula  which  puts  the 
money  into  the  States  where  the  unem- 
ployment exists. 

It  ha.s  been  pointed  out  that  65  cer- 
cent  under  this  substitute  would  still  go 
to  the  States  based  on  the  number  of 
unemployed  In  the  State.  However,  35 


percent  of  the  money  would  be  set 
aside — and  I  want  the  Members  to  hear 
this — exclusively  for  those  States  which 
had  6'/'2  percent  unemployment  or 
greater.  I  will  ask  the  Members  to  think 
about  that  for  a  minute. 

What  it  means  is  that  there  can  be 
States  or  there  can  be  areas  within 
States  which  have  terrible  pockets  of 
unemployment  but  because  the  entire 
State  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
under  6.5  percent,  they  would  not  get 
1  penny  of  that  35-percent  money. 

This  is  not  just  simply  a  theory.  Let 
us  take  New  Hampshire,  for  example, 
which  has  statewide  a  low  unemploy- 
ment rate.  However,  there  are  areas  of 
Nashua,  N.H.,  with  extremely  high  un- 
employment rates.  I  am  told.  So  there 
is  a  fallacy  in  this  35  percent,  and 
I  am  wondering  about  this:  If  we  are 
willing  to  say  that  65  percent  of  the 
money  is  fair  and  should  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  unemployed, 
why  should  it  not  be  100  percent? 

Last,  I  would  emphasize  this:  that  in 
perusing  this  so-called  Moynihan  amend- 
ment, which  indeed  does  benefit  New 
York  and  some  of  the  other  States — and 
I  want  the  Members  to  get  this — we  find 
that  only  12  States  gain  from  that  so- 
called  Moynihan  amendment,  whereas 
26  States  gain  from  the  so-called  Shuster 
amendment  which  we  now  have  before 
us. 


Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  ask  the  gentleman,  with  respect 
to  the  35-percent  set-aside,  how  will  that 
be  provided? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  substitute,  the  35  percent 
would  be  set  aside  to  be  distributed  ex- 
clusively to  those  States  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6.5  percent  and  above. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Yes,  but  on 
what  percentage  basis?  If  one  State  has 
7.8-percent  unemployment  and  another 
has  7.8  percent,  what  percentage  of  the 
35  do  they  get? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
substitute  directs  itself  to  that  question, 
but  the  key  point  is  that  with  respect  to 
pockets  of  unemployment  in  overall 
States  which  had  low  unemployment 
rates,  they  would  get  absolutely  zero  of 
that  35  percent  and  would  be  cut  out  by 
the  statute  from  any  consideration  and 
from  getting  even  one  penny  of  that 
money. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Chairman, 
of  course,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  in 
the  section  of  the  country  that  has  been 
suffering  recently  from  the  outward 
migration  of  industry,  et  cetera;  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  tailor  make  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  this  situation,  just 
as  we  did  In  years  past  for  the  Southern 
States,  or  else  we  will  find  ourselves 
behind  the  eight  ball. 

Are  we  not  creating  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent when  we  start  down  the  road  by  say- 
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lie  works  devised  for?  What  was  it  sup- 
posed to  do?  It  was  supposed  to  be  used 
for  the  areas  that  have  the  highest  levels 
of  unemployment. 

In  order  to  provide  equity  in  this  bill 
we  set  aside  $10  million  minimum  for 
24  other  States  because  we  said  even 
though  they  did  not  have  the  high  level 
of  unemployment  that  they  had  in  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  the  same  token  they  should  be 
eligible  for  part  of  the  funding  because 
they  do  have  pockets  of  poverty  in  their 
rural  towns  and  areas  that  need  help. 

We  are  coming  back  and  saying  to 
you  that  they  do  not  count  those  people 
who  are  no  longer  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  rolls  because  they  have 
run  out  of  their  time  to  receive  pay- 
ments. They  do  not  count  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  college  who  are  not 
seeking  jobs,  they  are  not  counted  in 
these  figures. 

This  bill  is  directed  to  one  need,  to  the 
communities  and  areas  who  need  to  re- 
build their  infrastructures,  their  streets, 
their  sewers,  their  water  systems,  and  it 
is  needed  to  rebuild  areas  of  high  levels 
of  unemployment. 

Or  are  we  going  to  make  this  a  sub- 
jective bill  and  just  scatter  the  money 
to  the  four  winds  around  the  country? 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  do  this 
equitably  and  fairly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  as  has  been  said 
here  by  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
floor,  if  we  are  going  to  just  be  passing 
out  a  dollar  here  or  a  dollar  there,  then 
we  ought  to  go  back  and  amend  the  bill, 
and  we  ought  to  do  some  other  things. 
Let  us  take  the  $10  million  out  of  the 
funds  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
high  level  of  unemployment  as  the  others 
do.  We  ought  to  take  the  money  out  for 
the  Indian  tribes.  Maybe  we  ought  to  go 
back  and  say  that  in  the  rural  areas  they 
do  not  have  the  problems  that  they  have 
in  the  cities  of  America  which  are  liter- 
ally on  the  verge  of  collapsing  economi- 
cally. We  fought  2  years  for  this  bill. 
We  are  fighting  to  build  the  cities  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  every 
one  of  those  are  part  of  America,  they 
are  vital  to  the  strength  of  this  country, 
they  will  determine  whether  our  country 
is  viable  or  not  but  they  do  not  have  the 
jobs  that  they  need.  Do  we  want  to  take 
away  the  $10  million  from  this  bill  when 
we  have  people  walking  the  streets  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  jobs?  For  every 
nickel  we  take  away  from  the  States  and 
from  the  families  in  this  bill  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  pile  up  that  many 
more  millions  where  people  are  unem- 
ployed and  are  on  welfare  and  on  food 
stamps. 

When  do  we  take  the  resources  of  this 
country  and  put  them  back  to  work  to 
create  and  to  build? 

This  di-scussion  should  not  be  before  us. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  have 
created  a  formula  and  everyone  wants 
to  get  in  under  the  umbrella  in  this  act, 
schools,  private  schools,  jails,  whatever 
it  is,  the  system  worked.  The  system 
works.  It  is  the  only  delivery  system  we 


have  available,  it  Is  a  system  that  works 
in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas  and 
there  is  no  delivery  system  that  delivers 
as  this  one  does.  This  is  an  accelerated 
program  to  help  those  areas  that  need 
the  help  the  most. 

Or  do  the  Members  think  we  should, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  pieces  of  silver — 
because  that  it  w-hat  the  debate  is  all 
about,  it  does  not  have  to  do  with  equity 
or  fair  play — if  we  want  to  trade  a  few- 
pieces  of  silver  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  you  can  do  it  but  I  urge  you 
not  to. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Edgar  amendment. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee made  some  pretty  important 
points  here.  However,  I  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  than  he  does.  It  seems  to 
me  when  we  are  talking  about  people  who 
are  on  welfare  or  people  who  are  getting 
benefits,  and  one  way  or  another  we  are 
talking  about  individuals.  We  are  not 
talking  about  percentages  of  people  in 
a  community;  we  are  talking  about  in- 
dividuals— mdividuals  who  have  to  get 
food  stamps,  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed. That  is  what  the  Shuster  amend- 
ment addresses — the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  are  unemployed.  So  I  think  the 
chairman  makes  a  good  argument  for 
the  Shuster  amendment  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  this  on  an  individual  basis  and 
not  at  some  figure  that  is  based  on  some 
formula.  

The  chairman  would  also  imply  that 
these  numbers  of  people  who  have  quit 
looking  for  work,  who  are  no  longer  fig- 
ured in  the  unemployment  percentages, 
are  included  somehow  in  the  figures  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster >  is  working  with,  but  not  in- 
cluded with  the  percentages.  Tliat  is  not 
true.  They  are  not  figured  in  the  percent- 
age of  unemployed:  they  are  not  figured 
in  the  numbers  of  unemployed:  so  I  do 
not  really  see  where  it  can  be  argued 
that  the  Edgar  amendment  is  a  stronger 
amendment  simply  because  some  people 
do  not  go  to  the  unemployment  office 
any  more.  If  they  do  not  go  there,  they 
do  not  affect  the  Shuster  amendment, 
and  they  do  not  affect  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment, so  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able argument  at  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  respond  to  a  question.  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  indicated 
that  65  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of 
unemployed,  and  the  remaining  35  per- 
cent would  be  distributed  among  those 
States  having  an  unemployment  figure 
above  6.5  percent.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  said? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  would  ask 
the  question,  then:  How  is  this  35  per- 
cent then  shared  among  those  States 
who  have  more  than  6 '2  percent? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  it  is  relatively 
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clear  that  it  would  be  shared  In  the 
same  way  that  it  is  shared  under  the 
existing  bill  and  under  the  past  distri- 
bution which  used,  rather  than  the  6.5 
percent,  the  national  average.  What  my 
compromise  provides  is  moving  that  na- 
tional average  down  to  6.5  percent,  and 
those  States  that  qualify  for  the  35-per- 
cent funding— States  which  have  unem- 
ployment levels  above  6.5  percent — 
would  be  ranked  in  order  of  their  pri- 
ority above  that  6.5  percent. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  pause  there  for  a  second,  in 
other  words,  a  State  which  has  13  per- 
cent unemployment  would  receive  twice 
as  much  money  out  of  that  pot  as  a 
State  which  has  6'/2  percent? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  No. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  What  would 
the  relationship  be? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  the  relationship  is  each 
State's  unemployment  rate  as  compared 
to  the  6.5-percent  base  cutoff.  So  those 
States  that  qualify  for  the  35-percent 
funding,  as  under  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion, would  be  ranked  according  to  their 
unemployment  rate,  and  those  States 
with,  for  example,  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment would  receive  more  than  those 
States  with  7  percent  unemployment. 
They  would  get  their  funding  from  the 
65 -percent  pool  on  the  basis  of  their 
total  number  of  unemployed. 

I  tliink  the  gentleman  v/ould  agree 
that  the  legislation  was  designed  and 
created  to  provide  local  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  very  much  distressed  by  the 
recent  recession.  We  simply,  by  using 
this  formula,  try  to  focus  in  on  those 
particular  areas. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  It  still 
seems  to  me  that  wc  are  giving  to  EDA 
a  rather  complex  formula  to  work  with. 
That  is  the  very  criticism  that  we  had 
in  the  la'^t  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
talking  about  individuals;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  people.  A  person  unemployed 
in  Michigan  is  as  much  worried  about 
his  job  as  a  person  unemployed  in  Penn- 
sylvania. So  I  think  we  ought  to  deal 
with  the  numbers.  He  does  not  care 
whether  it  is  8  or  7  percent  if  he  is  un- 
employed. I  think  that  is  his  concern. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentlemi-n 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  roint  which 
I  think  has  to  be  clarified.  He  indicates 
somehow  that  coming  before  us  to  testify 
were  large  numbers  of  people  v.- ho  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  State  alloc.ation. 
We  received  little  or  no  testimony  from 
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anyone  who  was  concerned,  at  least  while 
I  was  there,  with  any  of  the  formulas 
going  to  the  States.  The  concern  was  on 
the  formulas  that  I  think  we  have  clari- 
fied in  the  fine-tuning  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I  did 
have  some  people  ask  how  Puerto  Rico 
got  more  than  Pennsylvania,  almost  dou- 
ble. If  the  gentleman  did  not  get  those 
complaints,  apparently  he  did  not  listen 
to  the  same  people  as  I  did.  Most  wit- 
nesses did  not  get  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  program  but  concentrated  on  the 
gerrymandering. 

I  think  the  States  would  have  ad- 
dressed these  problems  more,  but  they 
did  not,  with  all  the  weaknesses  in  the 
ether  program,  have  the  time  to  attend 
to  these  problems.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  contribute  $200-and-some  for 
an  unemployed  person  in  a  certain  State, 
that  we  should  not  try  to  justify  supply- 
ing only  $160  per  person  to  other  States, 
regardless  of  whet  States  are  affected.  It 
will  take  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  get  each  person  back  to  work, 
whether  he  is  in  Pennsylvania  and  re- 
gardless of  the  percentage. 

If  we  deal  with  the  actual  numbers  of 
unemployed,  I  think  that  is  what  this 
bill  is  a!)  about. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shuster)  and  in  opposition  to  the 
iubstitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  '  (Mr. 
Edgar) . 

Madam  Chairman,  there  were  many 
inequities  in  the  present  formula,  inequi- 
ties which  we  must  try  to  correct.  We  all 
had  to  go  home  and  try  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  us  by  our  constituents 
about  the  old  formula — as  to  why  some 
areas  received  so  much  money  and  others 
none.  We  now  have  a  second  chance  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  spread  our  limited 
f tmds  throughout  the  States  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  way. 

I  must  be  very  frank  in  saying  I  do 
not  believe  wc  have  succeeded  in  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today.  As  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Texas,  I  am  afraid  that 
this  bill  will  do  very  little  to  help  the 
unemployed  in  my  district  and  in  the 
State.  Under  this  bill  the  limited  funds 
available  will  be  siphoned  off  by  the 
larger  areas  of  unemployment  in  the 
country  leaving  very  little  for  the  rest 
of  us.  While  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
these  areas,  I  also  know  that  to  be  un- 
employed in  Dallas,  Tex.,  or  Butte,  Mont., 
is  the  same  as  bei.")g  unemployed  any- 
where else.  I  believe  that  we  must  arrive 
at  a  system  where  the  funds  are  distrib- 
uted as  fairly  as  possible. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  amendment 
we  have  before  us  is  the  best  solution, 
but  it  is  the  most  equitable  I  have  seen 
to  date.  It  provides  that  the  funds  will 
be  allocated  among  the  States  solely  ac- 


cording to  their  proportionate  number  of 
unemployed.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  fair 
to  Texas  as  it  is  to  New  York  or  any 
other  of  the  50  States  and  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
had  planned  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Edgar  substitute.  I  have  decided 
not  to  do  that.  I  think  the  Edgar  sub- 
stitute is  imperfect.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred either  the  existing  formula,  which 
I  think  puts  emphasis  where  it  belongs, 
that  is  en  the  areas  of  our  country 
which  have  highly  impacted  unemploy- 
ment. 

My  amendment  to  the  Edgar  substi- 
tute would  have  provided  some  more 
help  to  the  States  such  as  New  Jersey 
and  others  in  the  Northeast,  and  Michi- 
can  and  Oregon  and  Washington  on  the 
wftt  coast,  and  others,  and  more  in  the 
South,  where  there  is  a  very  high  un- 
employment rate. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
eloquently  described  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Roe).  We  are  trying  to  funnel 
relatively  small  amounts  of  money,  when 
we  think  about  and  compare  it  with  our 
total  problem,  to  the  places  where  that 
money  will  be  the  most  effective  and  will 
put  the  most  people  back  to  work  and 
help  the  economies  of  the  most  places  in 
this  country  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. That  is  what  this  bill  is  about. 

My  amendm.ent  would  have  said:  Let 
us  use  a  6.5-percent  base  instead  of  the 
national  average,  only  v.^e  will  put  more 
States  in  for  qualifying  under  the  second 
part  of  the  formula,  but  then  it  would 
have  said:  Let  us  split  on  a  50-50  basis 
instead  of  a  35-65  basis.  Let  us  give  the 
50 -percent  shot  to  those  States  with  the 
really  serious  unemployment  problems. 
I  think  that  v.ould  have  been  the  best 
and    the    most    equitable   solution.    My 
State  would  have  been  advantaged  under 
t'-iat  approach  and  it  will  not  be  as  ad- 
vantaged under  the  Edgar  approach,  but 
I  have  been  persuaded  that  the  Edgai- 
proposal  is  the  decent  compromise  which 
ought  to  be  supported  by  this  House  if 
we  cannot  have  the  formula  the  way  it 
stands  now,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues from  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
clse'.vhere  in  the  country  where  unem- 
ployment is  as  serious  as  it  is  to  join 
in    supporting    the    Edgar    substitute 
rather    than    the   Shuster   amendment, 
which  I  think  is  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  not  offering  his  amendment  and  for 
supporting  my  amendment.  I  think  the 
gentleman  raises  a  very  important  point 
that  the  gentleman's  State  would  be 
helped  if  the  original  formula  remained 
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intact  in  the  legislation.  I 
gentleman  for  supporting 
mise  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Madam 
think  as  the  chairman  ind 
we  cannot  count  every  dolliir 
some  abstract  concept.  We 
the  system  work  and  let 
Edgar  amendment. 

Mr.   LEVITAS.   Madam 
move  to  strike  the  requisi^ 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition 
amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  ha^e 
predicting  the  outcome  of 
are  now  engaging  in,  but  I 
portant  that  we  need  to 
perspective  and  say  preciselj' 
talking  about. 

I  think  the  distinguished 
the  subcommittee,  the 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe),  whd 
strated  leadership  of  great 
body  and  will  in  the  futurf 
leadership     wherever     the 
chooses    to    serve,    perhapc 
greatest  truth  when  he 
withstanding  all  the  talk  al:i}ut 
and  equity  and  piety,  what 
talking  about  is  dollars.  I 
really  what  it  gets  down  to 
surprising   that   the   New 
should  inveigh  against  the 
proach,  because  the  State 
under  that  program,  of  couitie 
less  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when 
unemployment  rates  and 
posed  to  people  who  are  untm 
have  lost  sight  really  of  what 
lem  is.  The  problem  is  not 
or  a  rate  there  or  a  statistii : 
The  problem  with 
pie  who  cannot  get  jobs.  If 
after  statistics  in  order  to 
lem,  instead  of  putting  monfy 
people  are  unemployed, 
missed  the  entire  point  of 
is  supposed  to  do. 

If  there  are.  as  I  am  tol^ 
only  2  percent  of  the  peep 
that  is  the  percentage,  but 
cent  who  are  killed  are  100 
The  people  who  are  unem 
thousands  in  States  across 
take  no  solace  when  we  tell  t 
rate  of  unemployment  may 
it  is  in  another  State. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thijik 
Shuster  approach,  as 
Edgar  approach,  is  the  a 
puts  money  where  those  job; 
to  provide  employment  for 
we  have  got  to  be  concerned 
unemployed  wage  earner  wh  i 
food  stamps,  seeking  welfai 
social  benefits,  who  goes 
unemployment   ofBce   week 
seeking  employment  and 
and  the  answer  to  him  is 
rate  here  doesn't  count  enough 
thousands   like   him,   don't 
rates  and  statistics.  They  are 
and  collectively,  by  the  millioiis 
from  not  having  the  opportu^iity 
Madam  Chairman,  what 
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concerned  about  are  the  people  and  not 
the  statistics  and  if  we  adopt  the  Edgar 
approach  we  will  be  dealing  with  statis- 
tics and  not  people. 

The  Shuster  approach  says  to  look  at 
where  the  people  are  unemployed,  let  the 
dollar  go  per  capita  to  those  people.  Then 
we  will  truly  deal  with  the  unemployment 
problem  in  this  country,  whiah  is  not  an 
imemployment  of  statistics,  but  an  unem- 
ployment of  human  beings. 

Therefore,  let  us  defeat  the  Edgar 
substitute  and  vote  for  the  Shuster 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Chairman, 
what  are  we  saying  basically,  that  if 
someone  is  out  of  work  and  has  been  out 
of  work  for  some  time,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  him  as  an  unemployed 
person  in  need  of  funds  that  there  may 
be  only  5  percent  of  the  other  people  in 
employment  force  out  of  work.  He  is  out 
of  work  and  he  needs  a  job  as  much  as 
the  man  who  is  in  the  12-percent  unem- 
ployment bracket. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
is  correct.  Let  me  point  out  that  if  there 
are  a  thousand  people  in  a  community 
and  500  people  are  unemployed,  com- 
pared to  a  community  with  10,000  people 
unemployed,  compared  to  a  community 
with  500,000.  we  have  a  higher  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  first  instance  than 
the  second;  yet  we  have  more  human  be- 
ings suffering  in  the  second.  It  is  that 
situation  that  the  Shuster  amendment 
addresses  itself  to.  Therefore,  I  believe  in 
the  allocation  of  these  funds  we  should 
look  at  where  the  people  are  unemployed 
and  deal  with  that  problem.  We  have 
dealt  with  mere,  inhuman  statistics  too 
long. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the 
debate  here,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  we  have  reached  the  merits  of  what 
this  bill  is  designed  to  do.  Looking  at  the 
bill,  we  have  to  recognize  that  in  America 
we  have  some  structural  unemployment. 
It  is  just  the  base  unemployment  which 
under  the  Shuster  amendment  we  would 
be  giving  money  to. 

But  this  bill  is  a  bill  designed  to  take 
care  of  those  who  are  out  of  work  as  a 
result  of  the  recession,  who  are  tem- 
porarily unemployed;  not  the  structural 
unemployed  who  have  been  unemployed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  money  is 
going  to  skills,  to  people  who  can  go  back 
to  work  quickly.  We  have  programs  to 
take  care  of  the  structural  unemployed. 
We  have  those  bills.  We  have  retraining 
bills.  This  is  not  a  retraining  bill.  This  is 
to  take  care  of  those  people  who  are  out 
of  work  merely  because  there  is  a  reces- 
sion and  those  jobs  are  not  available. 

When  we  look  at  that,  we  must  today 
look  at  the  rate  of  unemployed,  the  in- 


crease, and  start  with  the  base  which  we 
would  have  normally  had,  had  we  not 
had  a  recession.  If  we  take  the  Shuster 
amendment  and  apply  it,  we  are  going 
to  send  money  into  areas  which  cannot 
use  it  for  the  projects  which  would  be 
done  under  this  bill.  It  would  cause  a 
demand  for  services  which  are  not  there 
and  would,  in  fact,  bid  up  prices. 

Whereas,  if  we  put  the  money  in  areas 
where  these  people  are  unemployed,  who 
have  the  skills  to  do  these  types  of  proj- 
ects, then  we  will  get  to  the  purpose  of 
this  bill.  The  only  way  we  can  get  there 
is  to  have  a  provision  relating  to  the  rate 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  said  the  important 
ingredient  is  to  work  from  the  base  of 
unemployment,  that  is,  long-term  unem- 
ployment. I  see  nothing  in  the  Edgar 
amendment  that  indicates  the  States  will 
be  evaluated  from  a  base  of  long-term 
unemployment.  If  I  have  missed  that,  I 
would  welcome  an  explanation. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Certainly.  The  figure  of 
6.5  percent  is  not  the  base  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  probably  higher  than  that, 
but  at  least  we  know  that  those  above 
6.5  percent  are  in  the  incremental  people 
who  are  unemployed  due  to  recession. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  base  in  there. 
This  bill  is  not  perfect.  This  is  a  com- 
promise, but  it  is  a  compromise  between 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shuster)  has  recommended,  and 
something  else.  We  cannot  get  a  perfect 
bill,  but  it  does  take  into  account  that 
incremental  unemployment  above  6.5 
percent. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  ju.st  picking  out  6.5  percent 
does  not  guarantee  that  we  have  ade- 
quately evaluated  what  the  base  unem- 
ployment was  for  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  and  so  forth.  We  have 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  support  that 
philosophy,  or  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
recall,  we  have  had  unemployment  rates 
in  this  country  as  low  as  3  and  3.5  per- 
cent, so  6.5  percent  guarantees  that  we 
are  only  getting  an  incremental,  that  we 
are  getting  the  people  who  are  out  of 
work  because  of  inflation.  It  does  do 
that.  These  people  are  the  ones  out  of 
work  because  of  recession.  This  is  a  com- 
promise, and  anytime  we  set  a  figure,  it 
is  an  arbitrary  figure  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  Delegate 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.   CORRADA.    Madam   Chairman, 
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I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel)  for  his 
support  of  the  Edgar  amendment  rather 
than  the  Shuster  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  state  very  clearly  that 
under  the  Shuster  amendment,  our  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  would  be  cut  dowiu 
to  practically  one-third  of  what  we  re- 
ceived in  the  first  round  of  money  from 
the  Public  Works  Funding  Act.  With 
the  Edgar  amendment,  we  get  a  more 
equitable  position,  even  though  not  as 
equitable  as  we  had  the  first  time  around. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in 
Puerto  Rico  the  level  of  unemployment 
in  the  construction  industry  is  45  per- 
cent versus  14  percent  for  the  national 
level  of  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  These  are  funds  for  de- 
velopment; they  are  not  for  dependency. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  this  program  cut 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  have  Puerto  Ricans 
going  to  Pennsylvania  to  get  better  wel- 
fare there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shuster  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ertel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  very 
significant  point  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  that, 
in  effect,  Puerto  Rico  received  under  the 
previous  jobs  bill  $127  million— more 
than  almost  any  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  Shuster  amendment,  cer- 
tainly Puerto  Rico  would  not  be  left  out. 
They  would  receive  $47  million.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  good  point. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  came  up.  I  am  very  glad  that 
came  up.  So  let  us  deal  with  that  ap- 
proach. 

In  every  other  piece  of  legislation  that 
wc  have  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  out  of  the 
public  works  end  of  it,  what  we  are  faced 
with  is  that  we  treat  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
State. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
ask  that  his  words  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  asks  that 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  be  taken  down.  The 
demand  comes  too  late,  since  debate  has 
proceeded  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  if  I  have 
used  the  wrong  words,  I  apologize  right 
here  and  now.  I  did  not  mean  anything 
personal. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
was  on  my  feet. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
not  seeking  recognition. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
words? 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  any  words  that  I  may  have 
used  inappropriately. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  very  important  for  the  Members  to 
to  understand  that  in  every  other  piece 
of  legislation  that  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, whether  it  is  highway,  mass  transit, 
or  whatever,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  treated  as  a  State. 

I  must  suggest  that  in  the  basic  bill 
that  we  put  through,  that  was  passed  by 
this  House,  Puerto  Rico  was  treated  as  a 
State,  as  it  has  been  traditionally.  On  the 
basis  of  the  need,  the  unemployment, 
they  were  given  their  fair  share.  Now 
because  of  some  other  methodology, 
Puerto  Rico  loses  about  another  $80  mil- 
lion. I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
we  checked  out  tliat  situation  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as  to 
whether  they  did  have  the  levels  of  un- 
employment to  do  the  work,  and  the 
number  of  jobs,  and  the  answer  was 
"yes."  Did  they  have  the  expertise  to  per- 
form? The  answer  was  "yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Phillip  Burton 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ertel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Phillip  Burton) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 
We   have  some   2.7  million-plus   fellow 
Americans  living  in  Puerto  Rico.  There 
is  not  anybody  with  the  slightest  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  would  countenance  the 
kind  of  massive  slash  countenanced  by 
the   Shuster   amendment.   That   unem- 
ployment rate  is  up  to  20  percent,  possi- 
bly 30  percent.  The  only  real  ultimate 
impact  is  that  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico 
can  have  no  gainful  employment.  They 
merely  go  to  the  mainland,  where  they 
swell  the  urban  centers;  and  if  they  are 
unable  to  get  work,  then  they  are  eligible 
for  all  of  the  income  programs  available 
on  the  continent.  It  is  really  unthink- 
able that  at  this  stage  of  the  desperate 
nature  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
find   their   economy   in,   that   anybody 
would   countenance   this   kind   of   out- 
rageous cut. 
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Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shuster). 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  is 
demanded. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRIES 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  did 
the  Chair  rule  on  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in 
doubt.  The  Chair  did  not  rule. 

There  is  a  request  now  before  the 
Chair  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, is  the  Chair  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  not  announcing  a  vote  until  after  a 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Chair  is  in 
doubt  on  a  voice  vote,  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Chair  to  recognize  a  Member  to 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Madam  Chair- 
man, perhaps  one  further  question  is  in 
order.  If  in  fact  a  recorded  vote  is  not 
ordered  here  and  the  Chainnan  an- 
nounces her  decision,  is  it  in  fact  in  order 
then  to  request  another  recorded  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  be  in  order 
then  to  ask  for  a  division,  or  the  Chair 
could  order  a  division  vote  on  its  own 
initiative. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  recorded  vote  has 
already  been  requested. 

All  in  favor  of  a  recorded  vote  will 
please  rise  and  remain  standing  imtil 
counted.  Evidently  a  sufficient  number 
have  arisen,  and  a  recorded  vote  is 
ordered. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  187,  noes  201, 
not  voting  43.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Am  merman 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


AYES — 187 

[RoU  No.  28) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashley 

AuColn 

Badillo 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.t. 


Bellenson 

Bennett 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 
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Bonlor 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burks,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp  KUdee 

Caputo  Kostmayer 


Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 


Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Conte 
Coayers 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Delhuns 
Dicks 
Utggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif, 
Eilberg 
Ertel 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Pish 
Flood 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Potsythe 
Fraser 
Oaydos 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harrington 
Heckler 
Heftel 


Abdnor 
Allen 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrons 
Aspln 
Bad bam 
Bafalis ' 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 

Don  H. 
Clausen. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Crane 


Krebs 

LftFalce 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Maguire 

Markey 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberatar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

NOES— 201 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okla 

Emery 

English 

Rrlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

FIlppo 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Gephardt 

Olnu 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Haeedorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hiehtower 
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I  ease 

I  epper 

like 

I  rice 

I  ritchard 

I  ursell 

i  ahall 

I  langel 

I  .ichmond 

I  Inaldo 

I  lisenhoover 

i  odino 

I  .oe 

I  ogers 

r  ooney 

F  osenthal 

I  oybal 

F  yan 

£  t  Germain 

fi :heuer 

£  chroeder 

a  siberllng 

a  tilpley 

a  imon 

S.sk 

a:ack 

S  3larz 

S  ;agKers 

S  ;ark 

G  :eed 

S  ;ockman 

a  ;okes 

S  ratton 

8  :udds 

S  lump 

Tliompspn 

xler 
Ifeongas 
T  aclter 
taall 
U  ilman 

V  in  Deerlln 

V  uider  Jagt 
mto 

V  algren 

V  alsh 

W  axman 

V  eaver 
eiss 

W  halen 
W  llson,  Tex. 
Wolff 
right 

V  itron 
Z  iblockl 
Zi  f eretti 


Hills 

H  >lland 

H  )lt 

H  irton 

H  ihtaard 

H  jckaby 

Hrde 

Ic  nord 

J(  nklns 

J(  nrette 

J<  hnson,  Colo. 

Jc  nes.  Tenn. 

J<  rdan 

K  islen 

K  istenmeler 

!lly 

stchum 


L! 
L<  ng, 
L'  ng. 


K 
K 

K  lys 
K  ndness 
K  ueger 
Li  gomarslno 
lA  tta 
L<  Bch 
L<  vitas 
3vd.  Tenn. 

La. 

Md. 
Ldtt 
L(  ian 
L<  ken 
M  ;Douald 
M  idlgan 
M  ihon 
M  mn 
M  irks 
M  irlenee 
M  irrlott 
M  irtin 
M  ittox 

M  IZKOll 

M  kulski 
Iford 
Her.  Ohio 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pr  easier 
Freyer 
Quayle 
Qule 
Qvilllen 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 


Roncalio 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Barasln 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

Steers 

Stelger 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 


Tonry 

Treen 

Trlble 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Walker 

V.'ampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Ashbrook 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Butler 

Carter 

Corman 

Corn  well 

Cotter 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dcvlne 

Eckhardt 


Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gonzalez 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lundlne 

McClory 

Mathls 

Michel 

Mlkva 


Oakar 

Pettis 

Rallsback 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton 

Symms 

Teague 

Waggoniver 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  C.  H. 


Messrs.  DAVIS  and  JENRETTE  and 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER,  STAGGERS, 
and  McDADE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster)  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  Chair  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  229,  noes  158, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  29] 
AYES— 229 


M  >liohau 


Allen 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Badham 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 


Brinkley 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Carney 

Cavanaugh 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cornell 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Davis 


de  la  Garza 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Etlwards,  Ala. 

Edward.s,  Okla. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flippo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Frenzel 


Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oinn 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HUlls 

Holland 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrctte 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krueger 

Latta 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lcvltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lt.iken 

McDade 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Conable 
Conyers 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Duncan,  Oreg. 


Mann 

Russo 

Marks 

Satterfield 

Marlenee 

Schroeder 

Marriott 

Schulze 

Martin 

Sebellus 

Mattox 

Sharp 

Mazzoll 

Shipley 

Metcalfe 

Shuster 

Mikulski 

Simon 

Mllford 

Skelton 

Miller,  Ohio 

Skubltz 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Slack 

Moakley 

Smith.  Nebr. 

MoUohan 

Snyder 

Montgomery 

Spellman 

Moore 

Spence 

Moorhead, 

Staggers 

Calif. 

Steed 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Steers 

Mottl 

Stelger 

Murphy.  111. 

Taylor 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Thone 

Murtha 

Thornton 

Myers.  Gary 

Tonry 

Myers,  Mlchae 

Treen 

Myers,  Ind. 

Trlble 

Natcher 

Tsongas 

Neal 

Vanlk 

Nichols 

Vento 

Obey 

Volkmer 

O'Brien 

Walgren 

Perkins 

Walker 

Pickle 

Wampler 

Poage 

Watklns 

Pressler 

White 

Preyer 

Whltehurst 

Price 

Whitley 

Quayle 

Whltten 

Qule 

Wilson,  Bob 

QuUlen 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Rahall 

wmn 

Regula 

Wlrth 

Reviss 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rooney 

Wright 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 

Rose 

Young,  Tex. 

Rostenkowskl 

Young,  Mo. 

Rousselot 

Zablockl 

Rudd 

Runnels 

NOES— l.'ifl 

Early 

McKay 

Edgar 

McKlnney 

Edwards.  Calif 

Maguire 

Evan.s.  Colo. 

Markey 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Fenwlck 

Meyner 

Fish 

Miller,  Calif. 

Florlo 

Mineta 

Foley 

Mlnish 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Forsythe 

Moffett 

Fraser 

Moss 

Prey 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Gialmo 

Nedzl 

Gibbons 

Nolan 

GUman 

Nowak 

Hammer- 

Obcrstar 

schmidt 

Ottlnger 

Hanley 

Panetta 

Hannaford 

Patten 

Harrington 

Patterson 

Hollenbeck 

Pattlson 

Holtzman 

Pease 

Horton 

Pepper               ; 

Howard 

Pike 

Hughes 

Prltchard 

Ireland 

PurseU 

Jeffords 

Rangel 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Richmond         j 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rinaldo              | 

Kelly 

Rodlno 

Kemp 

Roe 

Ketch  um 

Rogers 

Kildee 

Roncalio 

Krebs 

Rosenthal 

LnPalce 

Roybal 

Liisomarsino 

Ruppe 

Le  Fante 

Ryan 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

Lent 

Sarasln 

I,)oyd,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Lujan 

Selberllng 

McCloskey 

Sisk 

McConnack 

Solarz 

McEwen 

Stark 

McFall 

Stockman 

McHugh 

Stokes               4 
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Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Tucker 

Udall 


Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 


Whalen 
Wiison,  C.  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Young,  Fla. 
Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 44 


Abdnor 

Ashbrook 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Butler 

Carter 

Corman 

Cornwell 

Cotter 

Dent 

Derrick 

Devlne 


Eckhardt 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gcmmage 

Gonzalez 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lundlne 

McClory 

Mathls 

Michel 


Mikva 

Nix 

Oakar 

Pettis 

Rallsback 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Slkes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton 

S.vmms 

Teague 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 


Mrs.  HECKLER  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Madam  Chair- 
man, today  we  consider  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  sustain  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  and  repair  its  deficiencies  which 
were  either  ignored  or  unanticipated  last 
fall  when  Congress  rushed  through  its 
enactment  and  funding. 

Continuation  of  the  Local  Public 
Works  and  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  of  1976  at  a  higher  funding 
level  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  stimulus  pack- 
age, not  because  it  has  proven  to  be  so 
successful  in  putting  people  to  work,  but 
because  it  is  so  politically  popular. 

Last  December  when  EDA  announced 
its  title  I  approvals,  the  basic  allocation 
flaws  of  the  program  became  apparent. 
The  70/30  percent  funding  provision 
favored  those  applicants  in  the  30  percent 
category.  Gerrymandering  of  unemploy- 
ment rates  led  to  duplication  of  applica- 
tions and  diversion  of  funds  away  from 
critically  high  unemployment  areas.  TTie 
unemployment  data  was  too  imprecise  to 
afford  accurate  calculations.  Qualified 
applications  were  denied  because  of  local 
processing  errors.  Some  applicants 
loaded  up  on  applications  and  thus  had 
a  more  favorable  approval  rate. 

The  act's  deficiencies  which  led  to 
these  and  other  inequities  were  not  un- 
recognized last  year  when  we  considered 
this  act.  Last  August,  in  my  minority 
views  to  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
report  to  fund  Public  Law  94-364, 1  made 
the  following  obseravtions: 
Minority  Views  of  Honorable  Clarence  E. 
Miller 

The  three  days  of  Committee  hearings  on 
this  bill  only  served  to  validate  and  re- 
enforce  the  President's  July  6  veto  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976. 

PL  94-369  Is  the  classic  example  of  Con- 
gress promising  that  which  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably delivered.  If  the  nation's  unem- 
ployed rest  their  hopes  on  working  again 
with  this  kind  of  Congressional  hocus  pocus, 
then  they  are  in  store  for  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  wage  earner  desperately  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  Is  in  for  another  inflation- 
ary shock  when  the  $4  billion  cost  of  this 
bin  starts  rippling  through  the  economy. 

At   best   the   Act   supposedly   will    create 


160,000  Jobs,  not  the  325.000  Jobs  Its  spon- 
sors projected,  at  a  per  Job  cost  of  $25,000. 
Its  Impact  win  be  felt  neither  now  nor  in 
the  immediate  future,  but  primarily  in  late 
1977  and  1978  when  the  economy  win  be 
well  advanced  in  its  recovery  stage.  Finally, 
the  money  that  wUl  be  borrowed  to  fund  Its 
provisions  wUl  stimulate  Inflation  at  a  time 
when  fiscal  restraint  Is  dictated. 

More  questions  about  the  Act's  implemen- 
tation, cost,  and  effect  were  raised  during 
the  course  of  the  Committee's  hearings  than 
were  answered.  The  legislative  intent  may 
be  clear  to  those  who  are  going  to  adminis- 
ter the  various  titles  but  the  Acts  Infra- 
structure is  so  handicapped  and  poorly  con- 
ceived as  to  make  Implementation  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  For  example,  under  title 
II  It  Is  unclear  what  unemployment  data  is 
to  be  used  in  the  allocation  formula,  how 
the  states  are  to  accomplish  intrastate  allo- 
cations, which  governmental  units  are  eligi- 
ble for  funds,  and  how  economlzatlon  assur- 
ances are  to  be  achieved.  Even  more  funda- 
mental to  title  II  Is  what  jobs  are  basic  to 
the  maintenance  of  local  governmental  serv- 
ices. Paradoxically,  local  school  boards  are 
not  eligible  for  title  II  personal  services 
funds  but  are  eligible  for  title  I  construction 
funds. 

The  Act  is  replete  with  totally  unrealistic 
time  deadlines  that  will  create  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare.  For  example  under  title  I 
within  the  Initial  sixty  day  review/approval 
period,  among  other  requirements,  a  favor- 
able Environmental  Impact  Statement  must 
be  obtained.  Anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  an  EIS  knows  that  It  can  be  a  lengthy, 
complex  undertaking  certainly  one  that  In 
many  cases  cannot  be  accomplished  over- 
night or  within  two  months.  In  addition, 
the  requirement  that  ninety  days  after  proj- 
ect approval  construction  must  start  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  Inevitable  chal- 
lenges many  bids  are  subjected  to  locally. 
The  rub  is  that  when  a  project  does  not 
start  within  ninety  days,  the  Act  requires 
the  funds  to  be  deobligated. 

Because  title  I  further  requires  that  an 
application  not  processed  and  reviewed  by 
EDA  within  sixty  days  Is  automatically  ap- 
proved, enormous  pressure  will  be  placed  on 
the  agency  to  push  paper.  With  only  cursory 
review  the  result  may  well  be  approval  of 
constructions  of  questionable  quality  and 
solvency. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  smaller  com- 
munities without  the  capabUlty  to  gear  up 
quickly  and  submit  an  application  package 
title  I  win  be  denied  program  participation 
•regardless  of  the  severity  of  its  unemploy- 
ment. Those  political  subdivisions  well- 
advanced  in  the  area  of  grantsmanship  will 
fare  much  better  in  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  the  pot. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  will  see  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  easy  100%  federal  money 
under  title  I  for  local  money  that  Is  readily 
available  to  do  the  same  construction  work 
as  well  as  some  double  dipping  Into  each  of 
the  title  pots. 

Too  many  unanswered  questions  about  the 
Act  remain  to  Justify  this  appropriation. 
The  Committee  simply  does  not  know  how 
much  It  will  cost  to  administer  the  program, 
how  many  new  bureaucrats  will  be  needed, 
what  the  paperwork  burden  will  be,  where 
the  benefits  will  go,  who  will  receive  them 
and  what  their  extent  win  be,  and  finally 
what  the  real  inflationary  impact  will  be. 

What  the  Congress  has  created  here  are  not 
new  Job  opportunities  but  an  election  year 
illusion  for  the  folks  back  home.  No  matter 
how  politically  expedient  it  may  be,  pump- 
ing $4  billion  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  Into  the  economy  to  produce  a  few 


$25,000   Jobs   Is  still   economically   Irrespon- 
sible. *^ 


Madam  Chairman,  when  Congress 
drafts  a  pretty  shoddy  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  then  pumps  money  into  it  we 
can  expect  the  end  results  to  be  flawed 
In  this  bill  the  committee  takes  a  stab 
at  cleaning  up  some  of  the  act's  more  ob- 
vious deficiencies.  Through  the  amenda- 
tory process.  I  hope  we  can  make  even 
more  improvements.  However,  there  stUl 
remains  the  question  of  how  valid  is  the 
basic  concept  of  accelerated  public  works 
in  permanently  reducing  unemployment. 

The  act's  employment  impact  is  short 
term.  Permanent  positions  to  meet  a 
growing  labor  force  still  must  be  created 
after  approved  projects  are  completed. 
The  cost/benefit  ratio  per  job  under  the 
act  is  stiU  difficult  to  justify.  The  time 
lag  between  planning  and  actual  con- 
struction of  projects  gives  stimulus  at  a 
future  date  when  stimulus  may  not  be 
needed. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  $4  billion 
H.R.  11  authorizes  to  be  spent  is  money 
we  do  not  have  in  current  revenues.  Be- 
cause the  Treasury  will  have  to  borrow 
more  funds,  added  inflationary  pressures 
will  be  created  in  the  credit  markets. 
Those  moneys  soaked  up  in  those  credit 
markets  to  fund  this  act  will  not  be 
available  to  expand  private  employment. 
The  labor  market  becomes  more  dis- 
torted and  unstable. 

Finally,  the  allocation  procedure  will 
always  be  imperfect  because  the  Govern- 
ment can  never  adequately  distinguish 
among  the  variances  in  local  employ- 
ment conditions  and  community  needs 
and  target  Federal  money  effectively. 

This  public  work's  program  has  de- 
veloped its  own  momentum.  I  hope  the 
Congress  is  not  deceiving  itself  as  to 
what  this  program  will  actually  do  and 
how  much  it  will  cost. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  leaves  me  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  vote  against  final  passage  of 
H.R.  11.  When  I  came  to  the  floor  this 
morning.  I  fully  intended  to  vote  for  the 
bill  as  I  did  last  year,  but  this  last  min- 
ute surprise  amendment  reduces  the 
amount  of  beneflts  Florida  will  gain 
from  the  act  in  drastic  proportions. 

In  fact,  the  legislation  as  amended  re- 
duces Florida's  allocation  by  $90  million 
or  33  percent  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  cut  of  that  proportion  is  more  in- 
equitable than  all  of  the  injustices  of  last 
year's  program  combined.  Almost  every 
Member,  including  the  Speaker,  will  re- 
call that  last  year's  formula  created  gross 
inequities  for  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  committee  attempted  to  re- 
solve those  problems  in  H.R.  1 1  and  while 
not  completely  satisfied  that  this  year's 
proposal  w^ould  have  cleared  up  all  of  the 
past  mistakes,  I  was  in  agreement  with 
the    changes    that    were    implemented. 
However,  the  bill  as  amended  now  con- 
fuses the  issue  once  again  and  the  only 
thing  that  is  certain  is  that  Florida  and 
several  other  States  with  high  unemploy- 
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ment  rates  have  been  thrown 
cold  during  a  very  severe  w 
the  unemployed  from  other 
Nation  have  chosen  to  spend 
work  time  in  our  mild  climate 
have  decided  to  vacation  in 
while  waiting  for  jobs.  That 
with  an  economy  which  followi  i 
try's  cyclical  pattern  by  abou  , 
has  created  an  unemployment 
our  State  which  is  among 
in  the  country. 

The  authors  of  this  legi&  atlon  last 
year,  and  again  this  year,  wok  these 
factors  into  consideration  in  d  -af ting  the 
legislation,  but  this  11th  hour  naneuver- 
ing  has  eliminated  any  comi  assion  for 
areas  such  as  Florida.  The  potmtial  pub- 
lic works  facilities  that  the  residents  of 
every  State  in  the  Nation  tvould  use 
when  they  visit  our  State  will  pe  severely 
curtailed. 

I  compliment  the  chairman 
committee  which  drafted 
his  convincing  pleas  for  eqi^ity 
opposition  to  this  crippling 
The  ranking  minority  meml^er 
subcommittee  has  shown 
in  also  opposing  the 
though  his  State  will  gain  froi^ 
sion. 

Even   though   I   opposed 
amendment  which  would  h 
Florida's  share  swnewhat,  I 
ably  have  supported  the  bill 
Edgar's  compromising  formula 
formula  that  the  House  ha- 
day  not  only  is  counter  to  the 
est  of  Florida,  but  also  to 
We  all  recall  after  acting  in 
year,  the  almost  unanimous 
of  the  formula    for  distribution 
funds.  Through  this  last  mini  te 
ment,   the   House   has   agair 
haste,  and  I  fear  we  will  be 
appointed.  The  only  comforting 
that  I  have  at  this  point  is 
only  the  first  round.  When  th« 
from  the  conference  comm 
that  the  conferees  will  have 
least  some  of  the  funds  for 
that  I  can  then  support  this 
on  final  passage. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Are 
amendments? 

There  being  no  further 
the  question  is  on  the  committee 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committe< 
the  Speaker  having  resumed 
Miss  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Union,   reported   that   that 
having  had  under  considerat^n 
(H.R.  11)   to  increase  the  au 
for  the  Local  Public  Works 
velopment  and  Investment 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the 
an  amendment  adopted  by 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  th^  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  i  mendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  idopted  by 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
qusetion  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  i^as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFTEHED    BY 
MR.    CXEVEl-AND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cleveland  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  11  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
"  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  295,  nays  85, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  30 1 
YEAS— 295 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anunerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Baldas 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
BiaRgl 
Bmgham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bogps 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
BrlnUey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip  Flood 
Byron  Florio 

Caputo  Flowers 


Carney 
Carr 

Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Deliums 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Ore?. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oiaimo 
Oilman 
Glnu 
GUckman 
Gore 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Marsha 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hiibbard 
Huckaby 


Edwards,  Calif.  Hughes 


Ell  berg 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Oa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flipi>o 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Keys 

Kiidee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lederer 


Le  Fante 

Nolan 

Skelton 

Lehman 

Nowak 

Slack 

Levitas 

Oberstar 

Snyder 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Obey 

Solarz 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

SpcUman 

Long,  La. 

Ottlnger 

Staggers 

Long,  Md. 

Panetta 

Stark 

Lujan 

Patten 

Steed 

Luken 

Patterson 

Steers 

McCloskey 

Pattison 

Stokes 

McCormack 

Pease 

Stratton 

McDade 

Pepper 

Studds 

McFall 

Perkins 

Thompson 

McHugh 

Pickle 

Thornton 

McKay 

Pressler 

Tonry 

McKlnney 

Preyer 

Traxler 

Madigan 

Price 

Trible 

Maguire 

Pritchard 

Tsongas 

Mahon 

Pursell 

Tucker 

Mann 

Quillen 

Odall 

Markey 

Rahall 

unman 

Marks 

Ran  gel 

Van  Deerlin 

Mattox 

Regula 

Vanik 

Mazzoli 

Reuss 

Vento 

Meeds 

Richmond 

Volkmer 

Metcalfe 

Rinaldo 

Walgren 

Meyner 

RLsenhoover 

Walsh 

Mikulski 

Roberts 

Wampler 

MUford 

Rodino 

Watkins 

Miller,  Calif. 

Roe 

Waxman 

Mineta 

Rogers 

Weaver 

Minish 

Roucalio 

Weiss 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rooney 

Whnlen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rose 

White 

Moakley 

Rosenthal 

Whitley 

Moffett 

Rostenkowski 

Whitten 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Wilson,  Bob 

Moore 

Runnels 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Russo 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Moss 

St  Germain 

Wirth 

Murphy,  HI. 

Sarasin 

Wolff 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Schroeder 

Yates 

Murtha 

Schulze 

Yatron 

Myers,  Gary 

Selberling 

Young.  A'aska 

Myers.  Michael 

Sharp 

Young,  Mo. 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Young,  Tex. 

Neal 

Shuster 

Zablocki 

Nedzi 

Simon 

Zeferettl 

Nichols 

Sisk 

NAYS— 85 

Archer 

Goodling 

Pike 

Armstrong 

Gradison 

Poage 

Badham 

Grassley 

Qxjayle 

Bafalis 

Hagedorn 

Quie 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hillis 

Robinson 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Horton 

Rudd 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Ruppe 

Cavanaugh 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Cederberg 

Kelly 

Satterffeld 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Skubitz 

Cochran 

Kindness 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Collins,  Tex. 

LaPalce 

Spence 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Stelger 

Corcoran 

Leach 

Stockman 

Crane 

Lent 

Stump 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lott 

Taylor 

Daniel.  R.W. 

McDonald 

Thone 

Edwards,  Okla 

McEwen 

Treen 

English 

Marlenee 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenbom 

Marriott 

Walker 

Foley 

Martin 

Whitehurst 

Porsythe 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Prenzel 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Prey 

Moorhead, 

Wylle 

Gibbons 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Gold  water 

Myers,  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-51 

Abdnor 

Devine 

Mathis 

Ashbrook 

Dornan 

Michel 

Bonker 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Breckinridge 

Fountain 

Mottl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Nix 

Brown,  Ohio 

Puqua 

Oakar 

Brovhill 

Gammage 

Pettis 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gonzalez 

Rail  shack 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Santini 

Carter 

Hefner 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

Corman 

Kazen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Com  well 

Koch 

Stanton 

Cotter 

Latta 

Symms 

Dent 

Leggett 

Teague 

Derrick 

Lundine 

Waggonner 

Derwlnski 

McClory 

Wiggins 

The  Clerl 

.   announced 

the   following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 
Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr.  Luudlne  against. 
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Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 
Mr.  Rallsback  for.  with  Mr.  Butler  against. 
Mr.  Bikes  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  for,  with  Mr.  Abdnor  against. 
Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 
Mr.  Kazen  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 
Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 
Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Bvirke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Sawyer  with  Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Broyhill  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Cornwell  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mathis. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Gammage  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES     TO     HAVE     UNTIL     MID- 
NIGHT,    FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY     25 
1977,  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row night,  Friday,  February  25,  1977,  to 
P.le  a  privileged  report  on  the  Obey  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  just  want  to  make  this  observa- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  read  the  rule  that 
he  is  requesting  to  file  which  pertains  to 
the  so-called  financial  ethics  bill,  and 
it  specifically  excludes  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

In  the  last  Congress  there  was  an 
agreement  worked  out,  as  I  understand 
it,  with  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  the  minority's 
right  would  always  be  protected  and  that 
motions  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions would  be  in  order.  I  under- 
stand that  that  agreement  no  longer 
exists.  I  would  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, would  relay  this  message  to  the 


Committee  on  Rules  the  suggestion  being 
that,  if  we  are  to  be  denied  our  rights  as 
a  minority,  there  are  many,  many  diffi- 
culties that  can  arise  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  unanimous  consent  requests 
are  made.  I  know  the  gentleman  was  no 
party  to  this,  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
an  important  right  for  us  and  certainly 
should  remind  the  majority  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  thoroughly  concur  in 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  just  made.  I,  too,  thought  that 
we  had  an  agreement — and  we  did  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
make  one  in  this  Congress  that  there  will 
be  motions  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions  on  all  pieces  of  major  legis- 
lation. Certainly  this  is  a  piece  of  major 
legislation.  The  matter  is  very  disturbing 
to  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  of  course  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia state  that  as  far  as  he  personally 
is  concerned,  he  will  recognize  this  as  a 
basic  right  of  the  minority  at  all  times. 
I  am  unaware  that  the  matter  was  even 
considered.  I  will  have  to  plead  innocent 
to  any  intent  in  this  case — and  I  mean 
that  as  far  as  this  Member  is  concerned 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR 
FEBRUARY    28 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  business  today,  this  will 
conclude  the  legislative  business  for  the 
week  and  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

Next  week  there  are  two  major  pieces 
of  legislation  anticipated,  one  being  the 
financial  ethics  legislation,  the  Obey 
Commission  report,  and  the  other  being 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977. 

It  is  expected  that  the  House  will  met 
at  noon  on  Monday. 

There  is  one  bill  on  suspension,  H.R. 
2329,  to  improve  the  administration  of 
fish  and  wildlife  programs. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  would  meet  at 
noon. 


There  are  no  bills  scheduled  for  sus- 
pension, but  there  is  one  bUl  scheduled 
lor  regular  consideration,  H.R  3365  a 
1-year  extension  of  regulation  Q  and 
Federal  Credit  Union  amendments.  That 
will  be  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

On  Wednesday  the  House  wUl  meet  at 
oo?  «  *°  consider  House  Resolution 
287,  financial  ethics,  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion report,  under  a  modified  open  nde 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
we^  the  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock 

There  are  five  measures  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee : 

House  Joint  Resolution  269,  the  urgent 
disaster  relief  appropriation; 

House  Resolution  305,  a'  disapproval 
resolution ; 

House  Resolution  306,  a  disapproval 
resolution;  and 

House  Resolution  307.  a  disapproval 
resolution;  and  H.R.  3839,  the  Second 
Budget  Rescission  Bill,  1977. 

Following  that  it  would  be  expected 
the  House  would  consider  House  Con- 
current Resolution  110,  the  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  might  be  available  for  a 
vote  on  a  conference  committee  report 
Of  course  that  would  be  subject  to  the 
conference  committee's  report  being 
filed. 

Then  we  would  have  House  Resolution 
3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1977,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

There  is  another  bill,  H.R.  2846,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  emergency  re- 
pair bill,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Fridays  and  by  5:30  p.m.,  or  a  quarter  of 
6,  rather,  on  all  other  days  except 
Wednesdays,  when  we  would  continue 
until  the  business  had  been  concluded. 

Conference  reports  of  course  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
on  Wednesday  the  financial  ethics  reso- 
lution will  be  brought  up  under  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  called  a 
modified  open  rule  but  which  I  would 
call  a  modified  closed  rule,  but  neverthe- 
less I  am  wondering  if.  since  even  under 
the  so-called  modified  open  rule  there 
are  some  motions  to  strike  and  amend- 
ments which  might  be  in  order  and  pro 
forma  amendments  are  in  order,  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  if  the  House  met 
earlier  than  3  p.m.  on  that  day.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  meet  earlier  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  rules  that 
have  been  established  for  our  governance 
during  these  first  few  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  seems  probable  the  commit- 
tees might  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments in  the  expectation  of  our  abiding 
by  the  rule. 

Mr.  RHODES.  But  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  consider,  if  it  might 
not  be  too  disruptive  of  the  committees, 
if  we  might  meet  earlier  on  that  day. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  we  could  discuss 
this  privately  and  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  out,  some  agree- 
ment might  be  sought.  At  present  the 
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majority  leader  has  no 
to  follow  the  program  that  hsu 
tablished  and  set  forth  in 
with  the  rules  of  the  House 
ginning  of  this  session. 


alternative  but 

been  es- 

a^cordance 

tlie  be- 


at 


CALENDAR 


ON 


DISPENSING        WITH 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  wefk  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen^n  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  28,  1977 


the 


Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Speakejr 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
Monday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJ(ECt 
the    request    of    the 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


ion  to 

gentlemfeu    from 


MEMB]  :RS 


APPOINTMENT     AS 

ADVISORY    COMMISSION 
TERGOVERNMENTAL 


RELATIONS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 
visions  of  section  3(a).  Public 
380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  member 
the  Advisory  Commission  on 
ernmental  Relations  the  following 
bers  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
tleman  from  North  Carolina, 
tain;   the   gentleman   from 
Mr.  Rangel;   and  the  gentlerrjan 
Ohio.  Mr.  Brown. 


\fr 
N(  w 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAlJ PAPER- 
WORK 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 
visions  of  section  4(a),  Public 
556,  the  Chair  appoints  as  meinbers 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Pi; 
the  following  Members  on  the 
the  Hoiise:  The  gentleman  frotn 
homa.  Mr.   Steed:   and   the 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Horton. 


OFFICL  iL 


APPOINTMENT     AS 
VISERS  TO  THE  U.S 
TO       INTERNATIONAL 
ENCES,  MEETINGS,  AND 
TION     SESSIONS 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to 
visions  of  section  161(a).  title 
Law  93-618.  and  upon 
of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker 
lected   the  following   members 
committee,  to  be  accredited  by 
ident.  as  official  advisers  to  the 
gatlons    to    international 
meetings,  and  negotiation 
ing  to  trade  agreements  during 
session    of    the    95  th    Cong 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 


sessio  is 
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the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Jones;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Conable;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steicer. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
PRIVACY  PROTECTION  STUDY 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(a)(1),  Public  Law  93- 
579,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Koch;  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Goldwater. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  PRESIDENT 
CARTER'S  STAND  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  K<X;H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ap- 
plauded the  statements  of  support  made 
in  recent  weeks  by  President  Carter  and 
the  State  Department  on  behalf  of  the 
brave  individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Czechoslovakia  who  at  great  personal 
risk  have  publicly  stood  up  for  their  basic 
human  rights,  rights  which  their  govern- 
ments by  International  treaty  have 
agreed  to  respect.  Yesterday  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  press  conference  reaCBrmed 
these  earlier  Indications  that  full  support 
of  human  rights  will  assimie  its  proper 
place  as  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  broadened  that 
support  to  include  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  am  heartened  by  President  Carter's 
recognition  of  American  responsibility 
in  this  regard,  conveyed  by  his  state- 
ment that  as  a  sigruitory  of  the  35-nation 
Helsinki  accord — 

We  have  ...  a  responsibility  and  a  legal 
right  to  express  our  dis.approval  of  viola- 
tions of  hitman  rights. 

This  stance  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  Ford  administration  s  bland  silence 
on  the  subject,  the  most  notorious  ex- 
ample of  which  was  the  former  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  invite  the  Nobel  Prize 
winning  Soviet  author  and  dissident 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  to  the  White 
House  when  the  latter  came  to  this  coun- 
try. I  might  add  that  Ford  has  since 
termed  this  action  "regrettable,"  stating : 

I  thinlc  In  retrospect  It  would  have  been 
better  for  me  to  have  had  him  to  the  Oval 
Office. 

For  his  part,  President  Carter  has  an- 
nounced that  he  and  Vice  President 
Mondale  are  scheduled  to  meet  next 
week  with  the  well-known  Soviet  dissi- 
dent Vladimir  K.  Bukovsky.  who  was  re- 
cently deported  from  Russia.  This  meet- 
ing is  to  my  mind  fitting  and  proper.  At 
issue  is  not  only  the  question  of  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  will  respect  basic  hu- 
man rights  within  its  borders,  but  a  more 
pragmatic,  if  not  more  fundamental, 
question  as  well;  namely,  Can  the  United 
States  depend  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  agreements  it 
freely  and  openly  enters  into? 

The  Soviets  claim  that  American  sup- 
port of  human  rights  in  Russia  consti- 


tutes interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  fellow  sovereign  state.  But  this  is 
clearly  not  true.  The  current  adminis- 
tration is  simply  informing  the  Soviet 
Government  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pects It  to  live  up  to  an  international 
agreement  it  freely  and  openly  signed — 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  signed 
at  Helsinki. 

The  Soviets  further  state  that  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  of  human  rights  ac- 
tivists in  the  U.S.S.R.  will  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress  in  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest, presumably  a  reference  to  the 
SALT  II  negotiations.  My  feeling  is  that 
the  American  public  should  know 
whether  the  Soviets  will  carry  out  the 
agreements  already  in  force  before  being 
asked  to  accept  any  new  ones,  especially 
in  accord  with  the  far  reaching  impli- 
cations of  SALT  n. 

The  issue  of  human  rights,  of  course, 
stands  on  Its  own  merits  as  well;  and 
those  merits  cut  across  differences  In 
ideological  and  political  persuasion.  To 
illustrate  this  point,  I  am  inserting  a  re- 
cent release  by  Bernard  Barker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Workmen's  Circle,  and  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  Social  Democrats,  U.S.A.,  both 
dealing  with  violations  of  hunian  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Union : 

Rele.\se  by  the  Workman's  Cikcle 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  was  xirged 
today  to  publish  Soviet  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  Pact  "now",  and  to  have  "our  reji- 
resentative  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission call  for  appropriate  action"  In  this 
regard. 

The  message,  which  also  commended  the 
new  administration  on  Its  forthright  posi- 
tions as  regards  human  rights  in  the  USSR, 
came  from  Bernard  Backer,  president  of  the 
Workmeii'.s  Circle,  the  Jewish  fraternal  order, 
in  a  telegram  to  Vance. 

The  text  of   the   telegram   follows: 

"We  commend  the  forthright  positions 
taken  by  you  and  President  Carter  t?n  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  In  the  USSR,  btit  we 
are  dismayed  by  continued  report*  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  harassment  of  American 
newsmen,  Soviet  dissidents.  Jewish  scholars, 
especially  the  arrest  of  Aleksandr  I.  Glnsburg. 
in  total  violation  of  Helsinki  accord. 

"Recent  Soviet  T.V.  documentary  so  dis- 
torted the  Elchmann  capture  and  trial  as  to 
deliberately  provoke  anti-semltism  in  Rus- 
sia. 

"We  feel  these  and  other  violatlon<«  of 
the  Helsinki  Pact  should  be  published  no*' 
and  that  oiir  representative  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  call  for  appro- 
priate action. 

"We  must  give  clear  reassurance  to  dis- 
sidents in  the  Soviet  Union  that  America 
will  oppose  violation  of  rights  pledged  at 
Helsinki. 

"We  also  question  the  wisdom  of  holding 
the  East-West  Human  Rights  Conference 
in  Belgrade  in  view  of  Tueoslavla's  Imprison- 
ment of  its  own  dissidents.  We  must  at  least 
obtain  g\iai-Tntees  of  unhampered  freedom 
of  the  press  and  admission  of  observers. 
"Bebxard  Backer. 

"President." 

(Soplal  Democrats,  U.S.A.! 
Resolution  on  Helsinki  and  Belgrade 

(Adopted   by   the  National   Committee 

February  6,  1977) 
Despite  massive  efforts  by  the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  keep  a  tight  lid 
on  dissent,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  out- 
pouring of  dissident  activity  in  recent 
months.  TTie  resurgence  of  dissent  at  this 
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time  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
of  its  satellite  states  in  East  Europe  are 
passing  through  a  political  and  economic 
crisis  which.  If  not  acute,  shows  no  signs  of 
abating.  Significant  manifestations  of  re- 
sistance have  appeared  simultaneously  In 
three  major  East  European  states — Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany — a  de- 
velopment that  has  given  hope  to  the  be- 
leaguered human  rights  activists  In  the 
USSR  Itself.  The  situation  is  particularly 
troubling  to  the  Kremlin  because  the  un- 
rest has  been  cavised  by  economic  discon- 
tents (in  Poland  especially),  in  addition  to 
opposition  to  foreign  Soviet  rule  and  by  a 
desire  for  greater  freedoms.  Moreover,  the 
recent  protests  have  undoubtedly  been 
prompted  in  part  by  the  approaching  meet- 
ing m  Belgrade  where  the  35  signatories  to 
the  Helsinki  accords  will  review  the  agree- 
ment. For  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the 
so-called  Basket  Three  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords provides  a  charter  for  human  rights, 
an  internationally  recognized  set  of  human 
rights  standards  on  which  they  can  base 
both  their  appeals  for  support  in  the  West 
and  their  protests  against  the  failure  by  the 
Communist  regimes  to  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  bold  human  rights  manifesto  called 
Charter  77,  signed  by  over  300  Czech  intel- 
lectuals and  former  Communist  leaders,  em- 
pha.slzes  both  the  relationship  of  the  Czech 
struggle  to  the  Helsinki  agreement  and,  con- 
currently with  that,  the  universal  nature  of 
the  human  rights  movement.  Charter  77  de- 
scribes Itself  fs  a  free  a.ssoclatlon  of  individ- 
uals of  diverse  backgrounds  "linked  by  the 
desire  to  work  individually  and  collectively 
for  respect  for  human  and  civil  rights  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  world — the  rights 
provided  for  in  the  enacted  international 
pacts,  in  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference, and  in  numerous  other  International 
documents  against  wars,  violence  and  social 
and  mental  oppression.  It  represents  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  human  rights."  The  mani- 
festo also  underlines  the  symbolic  nature  of 
the  name  Charter  77,  which  "stresses  that  It 
has  been  established  on  the  threshold  of 
what  has  been  declared  the  year  of  political 
prisoners,  in  the  course  of  which  a  meeting 
In  Belgrade  Is  to  review  the  progress — or  lack 
of  It — achieved  since  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference." 

The  reaction  of  the  Czech  regime  to  Char- 
ter 77  was  predictable— and  in  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  which  called 
upon  all  signatories  to  "respect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedom."  Leaders  of  Char- 
ter 77  have  been  repeatedly  detained  and 
arrested,  in  some  cases  physically  assaulted 
by  the  security  police.  The  regime  has  threat- 
ened to  exile  eight  of  the  leading  members 
of  Charter  77.  The  official  Communist  party 
piper.  Rude  Pravo,  warned  the  dissidents 
that  "those  who  lie  on  the  rails  to  stop  the 
train  of  history  must  expect  to  get  their  legs 
cut  off."  Far  from  being  intimidated,  the 
Charter  77  group  has  increased  Its  appeal  for 
solidarity  In  the  West  with  its  cause. 

The  situation  In  Poland  is  even  more  criti- 
cal from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime, for  there  the  intellectual  dissident 
movement  has  linked  up  with  a  mass  move- 
ment of  workers'  resistance.  The  most  recent 
worklns  class  uprising  In  Poland  took  place 
In  June  of  last  year  when  workers  at  a 
number  of  factories  left  their  Jobs  after  the 
government  announced  food  price  Increases. 
The  regime  rescinded  the  price  increases  and 
the  workers  returned  to  their  Jobs.  But  the 
police  then  went  on  a  rampage,  beating  and 
arresting  hundreds  of  workers  and  firing  tens 
of  thousands.  Since  workers  laid  off  for  po- 
litical reasons  get  no  benefits  in  Poland,  a 
Workers  Defense  Committee  was  formed  by 


a  group  of  intellectuals  to  raise  funds  for  the 
fired  workers  and  their  families.  In  an  act  of 
equal  courage,  some  900  workers  at  a  tractor 
plant  outside  Warsaw  signed  a  petition  call- 
ing for  the  reinstatement  of  the  20,000  work- 
ers who  had  been  fired. 

Increased  resistance  activity  has  also  been 
noticeable  In  East  Germany.  Spurred  by  the 
Helsinki  provision  for  free  emigration, 
200,000  East  Germans  have  sought  permission 
to  leave,  a  remarkably  high  figure  in  a  coun- 
try of  only  17,000,000  where  nonconformity 
carries  great  risks.  The  East  German  govern- 
ment responded  by  blocking  the  entrance  to 
Bonn's  mission  in  East  Berlin,  the  place 
where  East  Germans  came  dally  to  inquire 
about  settling  in  the  West.  The  blockade  was 
lifted  after  strong  West  German  protests,  but 
the  situation  remains  tense.  The  Honecker 
regime  has  tried  to  repress  growing  protests 
from  Intellectual  dissidents  by  exiling  some, 
as  in  the  highly  publicized  case  of  the  singer 
Wolf  Blermann,  and  using  even  harsher 
measures  against  others,  such  as  the  impris- 
onment of  physicist  Robert  Havemann  and 
the  police  kidnapping  of  writer  Jurgen  Fuchs 
who  has  disappeared  entirely. 

Of   all   the   figures    in   the   human   rights 
struggle,    none    has   shown    greater    courage 
and    Integrity,    than   Andrei    Sakharov.    His 
continuing  struggle  In  deflancs  of  constant 
harassment,    signifies    the    Inability    of    the 
Soviet  regime  to  crush  the  dissident  move- 
ment,   despite    the   exiling    of   most   of   the 
prominent  Soviet  intellectuals  and  the  im- 
prisonment— or   confinement   in   psychiatric 
Institutions — of  so  many  others.  The  extent 
of  the  resistance  movement  can  be  estimated 
from  the  report  of  a  recent  exile  who  said 
that  Inmates  in  scores  of  labor  camps  engage 
in  repeated  hunger  strikes  and  collectively 
mark  au  annual    "Political  I»risoners  Day." 
Of  the  greatest  Importance  Is  the  protec- 
tion of  Dr.  Sakharov  who  has  been  warned 
by   the   authorities   that   he   risks   criminal 
prosecution  If  he  continues  his  "slanderous 
activities."  In  this  regard  we   welcome  the 
recent    State    Department    declaration    that 
efforts  to  "Intimidate"  Dr.  Sakharov  would 
be  In  conflict  "with  accepted  International 
standards  of  human  rights."  The  subsequent 
attempt  by  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  to  distance  themselves  from 
this  stand  by  saying  that  the  statement  was 
made    without    their    prior    knowledge    was 
unfortunate  in  that  it  diluted  the  effect  of 
the  declaration  In  defense  of  Sakharov  and 
revealed  a  picture  of  an  Administration  both 
confused  in  Its  thinking  on  the  fundamental 
issue    of   human    rights    and   unduly    timid 
toward  the  Russians. 

If  the  Carter  Administrations  campaign 
promises  to  defend  human  rights  are  to  have 
any  meaning,  the  President  should  speak  up 
unequivocally  In  support  of  Individuals  such 
as  Sakharov  and  the  Charter  77  group.  In 
particular,  the  Administration  should  use 
the  opportunity  of  the  upcoming  Belgrade 
conference  to  emphasize  our  country's  con- 
cern with  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
To  those  who  say  that  this  policy  would 
mean  an  end  to  detente  and  a  return  to  the 
Cold  War,  we  have  only  to  remind  thrm  of 
Moscow's  insistence  on  the  compatibility  of 
detente  and  the  "ideological  struggle."  If  this 
is  an  acceptable  formulation  for  Moscow,  It 
should  be  for  us,  too.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
Moscow  finds  U.S.  statements  In  support  of 
human  rights  activists  in  the  Soviet  bloc  in- 
consistent with  detente,  then  clearly  there 
can  be  no  detente  or  anything  else  which 
implies  a  relationship  of  mutual  accomoda- 
tion. In  our  view,  we  have  had  enough  of 
a  false  detente  under  Nixon  and  Ford.  The 
continuation  of  this  policy  under  Carter 
would  mean  the  betrayal  of  the  hopes  which 
the  new  President  engendered  during  his 
campaign  and  the  abandonment  of  good  and 
brave  people  to  a  cruel  fate. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEBT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Badham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  sobering  state  of  the  Federal  debt, 
which  is  currently  $652  billion  and  may 
exceed  $705  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1977— this  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury.  If  the  debt  in  itself 
is  not  painful  enough,  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers an  estimated  $42  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1978  in  interest  alone.  This  makes 
the  annual  net  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  the  fourth  largest  single  item  on 
the  Federal  budget— and  that,  to  me,  is 
appalling. 

Now  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  the 
economy — no  pun  intended — the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  $50-per-capita 
rebate  on  personal  income  taxes.  This 
rebate  plan  is  going  to  add  $11.4  billion 
to  the  Federal  deficit  and  cost  taxpayers 
an  additional  $718.2  million  in  interest 
on  the  pubUc  debt. 

Many  leading  economists  point  out 
the  dangers  of  such  a  plan.  These  in- 
clude Nobel  Prize  Winner  Milton  Fried- 
man, who  stated: 

The  rebate  program  Is  not  a  good  way 
to  refuel  the  economy. 

The  group  of  economists  predicted 
that  such  a  program  would  significantly 
increase  the  chances  for  another  boom- 
bust  cycle.  These  respected  economists 
concluded: 

This  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  both 
the  American  people  and  the  world  com- 
munity. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Despite  these  repeated  warnings  from 
highly  respected  sources,  the  adminis- 
tration has  embarked  on  a  course  that 
will  take  the  United  States  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  red  and  make  it  all  that 
much  tougher  to  eventually  stabilize  the 
economy. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  President  Carter 
made  the  topic  of  a  balanced  budget  a 
major  issue  in  the  last  campaign.  I  can 
hardly  call  a  proposed  $57.7  billion  def- 
icit for  fiscal  year  1978  a  step  forward 
on  the  road  toward  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  stable  economy. 

I  see  Government  deficit  spending  as 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  inflation  in  our 
Nation  today.  If  Congress  continues  to 
spend  beyond  the  taxpayers'  means,  our 
Nation  will  not  be  moving  toward  a 
sound  national  economy,  but  rather  to- 
ward economic  ruin.  I  am  not  an  alarm- 
ist— I  am  an  optimist,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, a  realist.  In  that  light  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
that  states  a  rebate  on  1976  individual 
income  taxes  should  not  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and  no  rebate  on  individual 
income  taxes  should  apply  to  any  tax- 
able year  if  such  rebate  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  debt. 
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If  this  rebate  plan  is  successlul 
ing  through  Congress,  it  is  m: ' 
to  return  my  rebate  to  the  U.£ 
to  aid  in  the  retirement  of 
debt.  Now  that,  I  admit,  is  a 
throwing  a  giass  of  water  oii 
forest  fire,  but  we  must  start 
The  time  is  now.  and  the  dec  is 
Let  us  work  to  balance  the 
feel  the  elimination  of  the  $50 
good  place  to  begin. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor^.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t  ie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  KEifp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker, 
City's  economic  condition  has 
much  on  the  minds  of  Congresim 
ing  the  past  several  years.  Th< 
the     State     and     national 
worsened  the  city's  circumst4nces 
everyone    acknowledged    the 
helped  cause  ils  own  set  of 
woes.  And,  everyone  also  kne^ 
would  have  to  go  far  toward 
self.  The  only  question  was  whfet 
cally  the  city  had  to  do  to 
Both  supporters  and  oppone4ts 
creased  aid  to  the  city  felt  this 

In  the  midst  of  the  debt  crisfe 
of  prestigious  business  and  labar 
formed  a  business  and  workinc 
come  up  with  answers  to  the 
lems.  The  formation  of  thai 
group  reflected  an  astute  aw 
publicly  elected  officials  in  the 
too  often  stood  as  roadblocls 
changes  needed  by  it.  The  worh  ing  group 
involved  the  personal  efforts  o  over  150 
management  executives  and  la  3or  chiefs 
and  concentrated  on  14  separa^  job  and 
economic  activity  areas. 

The  working  group  was 
David  Rockefeller,  the  chairmhn 
board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Harry  Van  Arsdale,  the  president 
central  labor  council,   AFL-C|0 
participants  in  the  group  were 

Dr.  Ivan  Bennett,  provost  anld  dean  of 
the  New  York  University  Medic  il  Center, 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Medical  Task 
Force; 

Peter  J.  Brennan,  president  dt  the  New 
York  City  Building  and  Coi  struction 
Trades  Council  and  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  chairman  of  the  R^al  Estate 
Task  Force 

Edgar  Bronfman,  chairmai^  of  Sea- 
gram Co.,  Ltd. 

Dr.  George  Bugliarello,  presiAnt  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  Y  irk 

Sol  Chaikin,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Worke  s  Union, 
chairman  of  the  Garment  anq  Textiles 
Task  Force; 

Howard  L.  Clark,  chairmah  of  the 
American  Express  Co.,  chairmin  of  the 
Corporate  Headquarters  Task  I  orce 
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Morris  D.  Crawford,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank; 

Murray  Finley,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
cocnairman  of  the  Garment  and  Textiles 
Task  Force ; 

Gabriel  Hauge,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Task 
Force; 

W.  H.  James,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News ; 

J.  Bruce  Llewellyn,  president  of  Fedco 
Foods  Corp. ; 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Michelson,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  Mac>  's,  chairwoman  of  the  Re- 
tail Task  Force; 

Edmund  T.  Pratt,  chairman  of  Pfizer, 
chairman  of  the  Manufacturing  and  In- 
dustrial Development  Task  Force; 

Hon.  John  Sawhill,  president  of  New 
York  University,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Task  Force; 

Martin  Segal,  chairman  of  Wertheim 
Assets  Management  Services,  Inc.,  chair- 
man of  the  Culture  Task  Force; 

Richard  R.  Shinn,  president  of  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co. ; 

Herman  Soifer,  president  of  the  New 
York  Men's  Clothing  Association; 

Robert  Sorg,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sorg  Printing  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Printing  Task  Force; 

Arthur  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times; 

Arthur  R.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Task  Force; 

Charles  C.  TiUinghast,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  TWA,  chairman  of  the  Port  and  In- 
ternational Trade  Task  Force; 

P.  Robert  Tisch,  president  of  Loews 
Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  Tourism 
Task  Force ;  and 

Cyrus  R.  Vance,  of  Simpson,  Thatcher 
&  Bartlett.  and  now  the  Secretary  of 
State,  chairman  of  the  Business  Serv- 
ices Task  Force. 

I  wish  to  report  to  Congress  the  find- 
ings of  this  group.  It  has  not  only  given 
us  answers  to  the  economic  problems  of 
New  York  City  and  State,  but  has  al.so 
proved  that  business  and  labor  can  work 
hand-in-hand  to  meet  common  objec- 
tives. This  is  a  point  I  made  when  I 
helped  bring  business  and  labor  together 
in  the  Buffalo  area  in  1974  to  start  work 
on  the  same  objectives. 

lAIPROVING  NEW  YORK'S  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE 

I  am  heartened  by  the  findings  in  this 
new  report.  "Summary  Report  of  the 
Business  and  Labor  Working  Group  on 
Jobs  and  Economic  Regeneration  in  New 
York  City"  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  re- 
port draws  conclusions  parallel  to  those 
I  set  forth  during  the  debt  crisis,  in 
subsequent  papers  and  remarks  on  the 
economic  problems  of  the  State,  and  in 
a  major  addre.ss  last  September  before 
the  Associated  Industries  of  New  York 
in  Albany. 

In  that  Albany  address  I  set  forth  this 
principal  point: 

Now  Ls  the  time  for  New  York  State  itself 
to  reduce  the  tax  barriers  to  both  employ- 
ment and  Investment.  Across-the-board  tax 
cuts  actually  would  Increase  State  revenue^ 


because  of  increased  economic  activity,  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  and  upturn  in  In- 
vestments in  plants  and  tools,  and  addition- 
al Jobs.  It  Is  certainly  the  only  means  of  re- 
vitalizing the  State  without  having  to  cur- 
tall  severely  public  services. 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  impact  of 
these  tax  burdens.  And  cne  certainly  cannot 
overestimate  their  impact  In  pushing  busi- 
nesses and  people  out  of  the  State.  Busi- 
nesses suffer  under  these  tax  burdens  because 
those  taxes  mean  less  with  which  to  expand 
plant  and  equipment,  distribute  as  dividends 
to  shareholders,  or  distribute  as  wages  and 
benefits  to  workers.  Business  executives  suf- 
fer under  these  burdens  because  of  the  per- 
sonal tax  rates  they  have  to  pay.  Thus,  as 
decision  makers  within  business,  when  the 
question  comes  up.  should  the  business  re- 
main in  or  leave  New  York  State,  they  are 
pushed  in  the  direction  of  moving  else- 
where. The  work  force  sufTers  under  these 
burdens  because  of  the  tax  rates  they  have 
to  pay.  tax  rates  which  leave  them  with  less 
take-home  pay  than  they  would  be  getting 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

What  emerges  from  this  is  the  necessity 
of  reducing  tax  rates  on  Federal  and  State 
levels.  This  is  ttw  route  we  should  be  fol- 
lowing. It  is  straightforward.  It  will  have  the 
greatest  positive,  Job-creating  impact  on  the 
economy.  And  it  does  not  smack  of  tax 
loopholes.  If  a  leglsLiture  is  unwilling  to  face 
up  to  the  necessity  for  across-the-board  tax 
rate  reductions,  other  types  of  tax  incen- 
tives may  be  needed — credits,  accelerated  de- 
preciations, forgivenesses,  et  cetera.  But 
those  incentives  should  be  last  resort  meas- 
ures. Such  incentives  are  giving  back  with 
one  hand  what  the  same  governments  took 
with  the  other,  making  it  look  like  those 
governments  are  doing  a  big  favor  for  the 
taxpayers  when  they  really  are  not.  In  real- 
ity, those  governments  are  trying  to  give 
some  degree  of  relief  fcr  tax  burdens  already 
so  high  they  know  the  necessity  of  such 
relief.  Using  special  incentives  also  has  the 
unfortunate  potential  of  shifting  the  per- 
centages of  total  tax  burdens  borne  from 
one  type  of  taxpayer  to  another.  Lastly,  tax 
rate  reductions  produce  total  tax  revenue  In- 
creases through  increased  business  activity, 
thus  enabling  us  to  both  cut  taxes  and 
maintain  services  simultaneously. 

The  new  business  and  labor  report 
minces  no  words  in  endorsing  this  study 
and  calling  for  swift  action.  The  report 
concludes : 

All  of  the  working  groups  have  concluded 
that  the  rising  level  of  New  York  City  and 
State  taxation  of  individuals  and  businesses 
is  increasingly  uncompetitive  and  a  major 
cause  of  Job  lass.  Indeed,  our  studies  strongly 
confirm  reports  of  other  organizations  that 
many  elements  of  the  City  and  State  tax 
structures  are  counter-productive  to  future 
industrial  and  employment  growth  in  New 
York  City.  Public  tax  policy  must  recognize 
that  a  lesser  share  of  something  is  better 
than  all  of  nothing,  and  that  It  Is  the  tax 
base  with  which  we  must  be  Increasingly 
concerned. 

We  particularly  ui-ge  thorough  study 
and  swift  action  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

First.  Reduction  of  the  stock  transfer 
tax  on  transactions  with  the  public. 

Second.  Alleviate  noncompetitive  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  taxes.  These  in- 
clude the  occupancy  tax,  the  tax  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  executive 
alternative  tax,  and  the  sales  tax  on 
advertising  and  printed  matter. 
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Third.  Work  toward  parity  in  bank 
taxation. 

Fourth.  Stabilize  and  reduce  the  real 
estate  tax.  High  real  estate  taxes  have 
an  increasingly  serious  Impact  on  New 
York's  commercial  and  residential  base, 
and 

Fifth.  Taxation  of  individuals.  Recent 
studies  point  to  the  fact  that  New  York's 
high  personal  income  taxes  are  noncom- 
petitive with  our  neighbors,  and  thus  a 
continuing  source  of  job  erosion  in  corpo- 
rate headquarters,  manufacturing  and 
related  service  areas.  This  disadvantage 
erodes  not  only  the  general  job  base,  but 
also  the  middle  and  upper  middle  income 
residential  and  professional  base  neces- 
sary to  the  city's  future. 

Action  to  make  New  York  taxes  more 
competitive  Is  imperative. 

We  urge  that  a  complete  tax  review 
continue  immediately  and  include  three 
elements : 

First.  Specific  job  impact  analysis  by 
sector.  In  order  to  determine  appropriate 
tradeoffs,  every  tax  should  be  evaluated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  jobs  lost  or 
jobs  created — its  economic  impact  ver- 
sus its  impact  on  revenue— and  this 
should  be  the  prime  criterion  for  tax 
change. 

Second.  An  ongoing  effort,  involving 
both  business  and  labor.  We  recommend 
that  some  ongoing  mechanism  be  cre- 
ated, involving  business,  labor.  State  and 
City  ofllcials,  to  review  tax  Issues  In  a 
consistent  manner,  and 

Third.  A  recognition  of  longer-term, 
overall  policy  needs.  In  taxation,  the 
natural  tendency  seems  too  often  to  find 
the  nearest  available  goose,  squeeze  it  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next  subject.  We  would  urge  that  future 
tax  policy  should  take  greater  account  of 
broader  goals  such  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  employment,  as  well  as  energy 
conservation  or  housing  rehabilitation. 
The  city  and  State  of  New  York— the 
mayor  and  council,  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature— would  be  well  advised  to  take 
heed  of  these  recommendations  and  pur- 
sue the  course  offered.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  course  being  followed  by 
either  the  mayor  or  the  Governor. 

The  mayor  has  proposed  additional 
real  estate  taxes  of  up  to  $485  million. 
and  his  temporary  finance  commission 
has  recommended  a  double  New  York 
City  tax  on  nonresidents.  The  Governor 
has  proposed  selective  individual  tax 
reductions  which  will  ultimately  increase 
the  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  groups,  as  upper-income 
groups  continue  their  exodus  because 
rates  applying  to  them  were  not  simi- 
larly reduced.  Plus,  the  Governor  wants 
to  extend  the  devastating  corporate  in- 
come surtax  which  is  inhibiting  capital 
Investment  in  New  York. 

If  the  business  climate  is  going  to  be 
improved  in  New  York— and  it  must  be 
improved  if  we  are  ever  to  stop  and  then 
reverse,  the  outflow  of  industries,  jobs 
and  dollars— It  will  require  a  lot  more 
forward  thinking  than  the  mayor  and  the 
Governor  have  shown  to  date.  I  will  re- 
turn to  this  point  in  a  few  moments. 
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WORKING    CROUP'S     PROPOSED     ACTIONS     TO     IM- 
PROVE THE  ECONOMIC  CUMATE 

The  business  and  labor  working  group 
report  makes  a  number  of  additional  rec- 
ommendations, couching  them  in  terms 
of  what  the  real  problems  are.  That  re- 
port makes  a  persuasive  case,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  summarize  it  here. 

Increased   fiscal  self-discipline  must 
be  accompanied  by  vigorous  actions  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  city's  eco- 
nomic and  job  base.  There  is  consensus 
that  private  sector  jobs  have  too  long 
been  taken  for  granted,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent economics  of  doing  business  in  New 
York  are  often  uncompetitive.  There  is 
therefore,  a  need  for  greater  emphasis  ori 
economic  factors  in  a  manner  that  recog- 
nizes the  common  good.  Those  most  con- 
cerned with  jobs  now  feel  that  too  often 
short-term  or  highly  localized  or  vocal- 
ized special  Interests  have  been  allowed  to 
destroy  efforts  for  the  general  and  basic 
public  well-being.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
need  for  ongoing  cooperation  between 
management  and  labor  and  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  New  York  has 
vast,  often  unrecognized  and  enduring 
sources  of  strength.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  business  and  labor  could 
work  so  closely  together  in  an  effort  of 
this  importance. 

The  costs  of  doing  business  in  New 
York  have  historically  been  relatively 
high,  but  they  have  been  offset  by  solid 
competitive  advantages  in  terms  of  such 
factors  as  location,  labor  supply,  market- 
ing and  supportive  services.  In  recent 
years,  however,  these  and  other  advan- 
tages have  diminished  at  the  same  time 
costs  have  continued  to  escalate.  The  re- 
sult in  many  cases  is  a  highly  noncom- 
petitive position  that  has  led  to  the  loss 
m  New  York  City  of  582,900  private  sec- 
tor jobs  since  1969. 

The  working  group  then  identified  a 
wide  range  of  economic  disadvantages 
that  should  be  corrected,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  should  be  built 
upon.  Their  recommendations  fall  Into 
five  categories:  Tax  reform,  regulatory 
reform,  business  development,  promotion 
and  marketing,  and  capital  projects,  and 
mvestments. 

I  have  already  discussed  their  findings 
as  to  tax  reform. 


REGULATORY    REFORM 

As  to  regulatory  problems,  there  are 
recurrent  themes  which  demand  Lm- 
medlate  attention.  The  State  and  the 
city's  regulatory  agencies  must  include 
a  greater  awareness  of  their  impact  on 
economic  vitality  and  jobs  in  their  de- 
cisions. 

In  order  to  improve  the  economic  en- 
vironment with  respect  to  the  burdens  of 
regulation,  the  working  group  proposed 
six  actions: 

First.  Cut  the  redtape  by  creating  time 
lunits  for  the  issuance  of  permits,  by 
using  one-stop  reviews  wherever  possible 
by  the  preparation  of  a  clear  guide  to 
city  agencies,  by  giving  authority  and  re- 
sources to  the  Oflice  of  Economic  De- 
velopment in  order  to  serve  as  a  central 
point  of  clearance  and  arbitration  In 
regulatory  matters,  and  by  eliminating 


duplicative  and  unnecessary  regulatory 
agencies  and  functions. 

Second.  Create  local  improvement 
mechanisms,  including  in-place  Indus- 
trial parks. 

Third.  Change  the  city's  purchasing 
policies  to  bolster  New  York's  economy, 
urging  that  a  new  formula  be  created  to 
acknowledge  the  overall  economic  im- 
pact of  using  indigenous  suppliers. 

Fourth.  Improve  New  York's  position 
as  a  center  of  world  trade. 

Fifth.  Reduce  energy  and  utility  costs. 

And  last,  mitigate  the  impact  of  trade 
regulations  adverse  to  New  York's 
economy. 

BUSINESS    DEVELOPMENT 

New  York  City  and  State  possess  a 
host  of  potential  tools  to  attract  busl- 
nesses  to  the  city  and  assist  business  ex- 
pansion, but  New  York  has  a  poor  record 
at  best  of  accomplishment  In  these  areas 
The  working  group,  thus,  recom- 
mended the  following  actions: 

First.    Focus    and    augment    existing 
public    efforts,   providing   realistic   sup- 
portive budgets.  The  Public  Development 
Corp.,  for  example,  doese  not  have  a 
budget  for  advertising  or  the  payment 
of  brokerage  fees  to  attract  new  business. 
A  major  stumbling  block  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  effective  development 
strategy  is  the  provision  in  the  State 
constitution  which  restricts  the  ability 
of  public  agencies  to  provide  money  or 
other   services    for   necessary   projects. 
Thus,  the  working  group  urged  the  cur- 
rent gifts  and  loans  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution be  altered  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
assemblage,  preparation,  and  marketing 
of  industrial  parks  and  related  faculties. 
Second.  Explore  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate   industrial    development    bank    to 
facilitate  small  business  financing  needs. 
Third.   Extend  the  assistance  of  the 
job  development  authority  to  employers 
who  rent  additional  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  production  and  thus 
provide  more  job  opportunities.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  amend  the  New  York 
State  constitution  to  authorize  the  job 
development  authority  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  acquired  by  a 
firm  whether  or  not  such  equipment  Is 
located  on  the  premises  it  rents  or  owns. 
Fourth.    Involve    business    and    labor 
leadership  more  deeply  In  the  busine.ss 
development  process. 

Fifth.  Institute  a  private  sector  buy 
New  York  campaign. 

PROMOTION    AND   MARKETING 

Because  of  New  York's  longstanding 
attractions  and  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion, the  city  has  never  felt  the  need  to 
launch  a  large-scale  promotion  and/or 
business  attraction  campaign.  Times 
have  changed.  As  the  city's  image  has 
become  tarnished  in  spots  and  competi- 
tion from  other  localities  has  stepped 
up  sharply,  the  city  has  lost  nearly  all 
of  its  edge. 

The  working  group  feels  it  Is  essential 
that  New  York  mobilize  all  available  re- 
sources to  maintain  and  attract  both 
people  and  jobs.  Real  assets  must  be  ex- 
ploited and  built  upon  through  the  im- 
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plementatlon  of  a  comprehenj  ive  and 
completely  professional  marketing  plan, 
perhaps  Including  a  new  public /private 
mechanism  focused  solely  on  murketing. 
Toward  this  end,  the  working  group 
recommended  three  actions. 

First.  Creation  of  a  unified  boint  of 
strategy  and  appointment  of  a  [director 
for  the  city's  marketing  effort. 

Second.  Augmentation  of  tlje  city's 
convention  and  tourism  efforts. 

Third.  Speaking  up  more  for  khe  city. 
I  think  all  of  us  who  are  sympa  hetic  to 
the  problems  of  New  York  have  felt  this 
has  been  one  of  the  biggest  pn  blems — 
too  few  people  speaking  up  for  what  is 
right  with  the  area. 

CAPITAL    INVESTMENT 

Capital  investment  by  both 
and  the  private  sectors  is  ess^tial 
New  York's  present  and  future 
Most  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
group's    report,    particularly 
rected  at  tax  reform,  are  aimed 
taining  the  current  or  attractln 
private  sector  investment.  The 
tance  of  this  should  be  readily 
when  one  reflects  on  the  flscal 
in  the  city  and  State,  one  whicii 
any    public    sector    investment 
problematical    no    matter   how 
tant.  The  working  group  did  recommend 
two  major  projects  of  special  m4"it 
ing  they  proceed  with  all  possible 
the  Westway  project  and  the  coilvention 
center. 

The  working  group  also  makes 
tant  recommendations  respecting 
and  private  policies  and  actions 
spect  to  the  quality  of  life. 

COVKXNOP.     CARET'S     HEW     TAX     PROPOSALS:      ARE 
THEY    A    STEP    IN    THE    RIGHT    OIREC  riON? 
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On  January  18,  Governor  . 
sented  his  budget,  containing 
tures  he  had  outlined  in  his  sta^ 
State  message  for  revitalizing  th 
economy.  Unfortunately,  I 
the  Governor  is  taking  the  w. 
proach   and   that  his  proposals 
acted,  will  do  nothing  to  n 
nomic  stagnation  throughout 

It  is  clear  to  most  that  a 
the   factors   which   caused 
leave  New  York  would  also  cause 
sal  of  this  trend.  Since  high 
are  the  most  important  of  these 
it  is  the  one  which  needs  the 
stantial  revision. 

To  hLs   credit.   Governor 

make  a  cut  in  taxes  a  feature  of 
gram.  He  has  proposed 
the  personal  income  tax  sure, 
move  designed  to  return  $100 
back  to  the  people  each  year, 
wants  to  make  additional  cuts 
million  aimed  at  low  and  middle 
groups.  This  will  make  a  total 
million  in  tax  cuts,  but  unless 
across  the  board  they  will  be 
productive. 

These  tax  cuts  should  have  __. 
the  board  on  all  New  Yorkers, 
the  problem  is  not  just  taxes  in 
and  middle  income  people  but 
Incomes  as  well  and  they  are 
the  State.  It  is  the  higher  Incomi  i 
and  businesses   who  when 
high  marginal  tax  rates,  leave 
If  nothing  is  done  to  give 
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these  groups  as  well  there  will  be  no 
change  in  their  migration  to  the  sunbelt 
or  other  areas  where  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment Is  considerably  lower  and  they  are 
not  abused. 

Along  with  a  general  reduction  in 
everyone's  tax  rates.  New  York  must  also 
eliminate  the  corporate  surtax.  This 
would  immediately  have  positive  effects 
on  New  York  businesses  plus  attracting 
new  investment  into  the  State.  I  know 
this  will  take  courage,  but  New  York 
needs  a  departure  from  politics  and  eco- 
nomics as  usual. 

Instead  of  addressing  himself  more 
fundamentally  to  the  problem  of  high 
taxes.  Governor  Carey  proposes  several 
things  designed  to  lure  businesses  back 
to  New  York:  First,  an  increase  in  the 
budget  of  the  job  development  authority ; 
second,  an  increase  in  capital  construc- 
tion projects  through  a  $750  million  bond 
issue;  and  third,  additional  efforts  to  se- 
cure commitments  for  building  projects 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  strategy  is 
that  the  job  development  authority  can- 
not attract  new  business  until  it  has  a 
better  product  to  sell;  namely,  a  better 
climate  for  investment  through  reduced 
taxes.  Floating  another  bond  Issue  only 
mortgages  the  future  and  repeats  the 
same  errors  which  got  New  York  City 
and  New  York  State  into  their  present 
situations.  After  all,  today's  bond  issue 
is  tomorrow's  taxes  anyway.  And  Federal 
matching  funds  will  still  require  new 
expenditures  by  the  State  for  projects 
that  cannot  be  sources  of  future  tax  rev- 
enue or  employment.  Though  some  jobs 
will  certainly  be  created  by  these  efforts 
in  the  short  run,  they  cannot  possibly 
begin  to  put  New  York  State  back  on  the 
path  of  sustained  economic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  Governor's  problem  is  understand- 
able. Cutting  taxes  appears  to  result  in 
a  reduction  of  State  revenues  since  he  is 
constitutionally  mandated  to  balance  the 
budget  each  year,  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  see  how  this  could  be  otherwise.  But 
the  fact  is  that  substantial  permanent 
cuts  in  tax  rates  would  not  mean  a  loss 
in  tax  revenues.  New  jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated, businesses  would  be  able  to  expand, 
profitability  would  increase,  the  business 
migration  out  of  New  York  would  stop, 
and  workers  and  consumers  would  have 
greater  disposable  Incomes.  The  increase 
in  productivity,  capital  spending,  and 
jobs  would  produce  enough  new  revenue 
to  more  than  offset  the  cut  in  taxes. 
These  will  be  permanent  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  producing  additional  rev- 
enues year  after  year,  rather  than  tem- 
porary jobs  in  the  public  sector  which 
can  only  exist  on  Increased  taxation. 

THE      rtJTTJRE      COX7RSE 

As  I  said,  it  will  take  great  courage  to 
reverse  the  course  that  New  York  has 
followed  for  decades  and  learn  some  les- 
sons from  the  corresponding  gi'owth  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A  simple  com- 
parison will  show  that  the  level  of  taxa- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  eccmomies  of  the  North- 
east and  the  Southwest.  Consequently, 


the  tax  rates  are  the  first  things  which 
must  be  revised  in  any  program  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  of  New  York  and  re- 
vitalize the  Northeast. 

When  the  Congress  is  being  encour- 
aged to  authorize  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance for  New  York,  the  working 
group's  report  and  the  Governor's  pro- 
posals become  very  relevant.  The  Con- 
gress needs  to  know  what  New  Yorkers 
are  doing  to  improve  their  economic  con- 
dition. The  Congress  certainly  needs  to 
know  there  is  movement  toward  aban- 
doning the  spend-and-tax-and-spend 
policies  which  got  New  York  into  trouble 
to  start  with.  It  needs  to  know  how  much 
or  how  little  hope  there  might  then  be 
for  New  York  getting  back  on  its  feet 
again  in  the  near  future.  The  working 
group  report  shows  that  some  influen- 
tial New  Yorkers  are  prodding  the  State's 
and  city's  elected  officials  to  move  in  the 
right  direction.  We  should  be  encouraged 
by  it  regardless  of  politics  for  the  good  of 
New  York  and  the  good  of  our  Nation. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  Connecticut's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  received  $11,426,947 
in  title  I  public  works  funds  last  Decem- 
ber, I  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administration's 
ultimate  selection  process  resulted  in 
some  rather  obvious  and  severe  inequi- 
ties. 

At  that  time,  I  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  requested  a  Government  Ac- 
counting Office — GAO — study  of  the  pro- 
gram to  determine  "whether  this 
Agency — EDA — is  following  Congress  ex- 
pressed Intent  in  this  act,  and  whether,  as 
presently  administered,  the  act  will  have 
the  desired  effects  of  stimulating  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  reducing  unemploy- 
ment." 

That  study,  released  just  yesterday, 
identifies  several  statutory  changes  which 
would  serve  to  direct  round  II  public 
works  funds  to  those  people  and  places 
most  in  need  of  this  type  of  stimulus. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  11 — a  bill  which  contains  most 
of  those  improvements — and  urge  prompt 
approval  of  this  Increased  funding 
proposal. 

It  is  not  often  we  get  a  chance  to  "fine- 
tune"  one  of  our  legislative  efforts  so  soon 
after  its  initial  implementation.  How- 
ever, by  eliminating  the  70/30  percent 
funding  split,  eliminating  gerryman- 
dered unemployment  figures,  expanding 
the  unemployment  criteria  from  3  to  12 
consecutive  months,  and  by  requiring 
applicants  to  rank  their  project  pro- 
posals, this  bill  corrects  the  statutory 
flaws  which  resulted  in  disproportionate 
suburban  awards  and  too  often  left  our 
cities  drastically  underfunded.  Further- 
more, this  Increased  urban  focus  enables 
public  works  dollars  to  more  immediately 
and  directly  create  employment  among 
construction  and  materials  workers  now 
forced  to  draw  upon  overburdened  urban 
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welfare  and  vmemployment  rolls.  Al- 
though the  scant  reliable  analysis  avail- 
able indicates  that  public  works  projects 
have  only  an  indirect  impact  on  unem- 
ployment among  the  unskilled,  the  young 
and  minorities,  I  believe  these  improve- 
ments will  serve  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
construction  stimulus  to  those  groups  as 
well. 

In  addition,  H.R.  11  mandates  a  pri- 
ority for  energy  conservation  and  en- 
ergy efficient  projects — a  wise  move  In 
view  of  a  severe  winter  which  has  only 
aggravated  energy-related  unemploy- 
ment. This  bill  also  requires  materials 
and  equipment  used  in  public  works  proj- 
ects to  be  of  U.S.  origin.  While  I  agree 
this  idea  has  a  nice  ring,  it  is  practically 
impossible  and  politically  unwise. 
Amendments  to  strike  this  clause  and  re- 
quire only  American  laborers  on  public 
works  projects — a  provision  strangely 
absent — would  be  welcome. 

To  accompany  these  statutory  changes, 
EDA  has  promised  to  alter  those  aspects 
of  its  allocation  formula  which  diluted 
the  impact  of  the  program.  The  use  of 
State  planning  targets,  the  coordination 
of  area  and  local  benchmarks,  the  accu- 
mulation of  round  I  unfunded  bench- 
mark figures  and  round  II  benchmarks, 
and  the  deemphasis  of  per  capita  income 
in  the  scoring  process  will  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  felt  that  Decembers 
awards  funded  projects  to  distant  from 
real  unemployment  pockets  and  ignored 
cost  of  living  differentials.  Also,  by  estab- 
lishing December  23  as  the  deadline  for 
round  II  applications,  this  legislation 
recognizes  that  Congress  grossly  under- 
estimated the  demand  for  public  works 
moneys  in  the  first  place. 

In  testimony  I  submitted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  I  noted  the  experience  of  the 
seven  Connecticut  cities  and  towns  I 
represent  in  applying  for  public  works 
grants  and  suggested  how  these  statutory 
and  administrative  changes  would  im- 
prove the  programs'  impact  there.  An- 
other administrative  change  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  necessary  is  the  designation 
of  a  separate  New  England  EDA  region. 
Presently,  EDA's  Region  I  office  in  Phila- 
delphia is  responsible  for  the  largest  and 
certainly  most  diverse  constituency  con- 
sisting of  16  Eastern  States.  Not  only  do 
New  England's  imique  employment  needs 
go  unaddressed  in  that  regional  plan, 
but  practically  speaking,  the  Philadel- 
phia office  was  unprepared  and  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  the  volume  of  appli- 
cations it  was  required  to  score.  In  my 
view,  a  separate  New  England  region 
would  make  the  program  both  more 
effective  in  meeting  its  stated  goal  of 
reducing  hard-core  unemployment  and 
more  efficient  in  adequately  evaluating 
program  applications. 

I  received  word  this  morning  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  EDA  offi- 
cials have  tentatively  agreed  to  reestab- 
lish a  New  England  regional  office  of 
EDA.  This  is  most  encouraging  news  and 
I  only  hope  that  office  can  be  functioning 
in  time  to  facilitate  future  public  works, 
countercyclic  aid  and  economic  develop- 
ment efforts. 


Critics  of  increased  public  works  fund- 
ing cite  the  traditionally  long  lead  times 
for  such  projects  and  voice  fears  that 
H.R.  11  will  inflate  an  already  stimulated 
economy  rather  than  stimulate  a  slug- 
gish one.  Given  the  volume  of  worthy  ap- 
plications worth  more  than  six  times  the 
maximum  spending  levels  we  authorize 
today,  I  see  this  bill  as  providing  a  solid 
base  of  economic  recovery  activity 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  Both  present 
and  proposed  requirements  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  fast-starting,  labor- 
intensive  projects  should  Insure  that 
public  works  funding  remains  a  non- 
inflationary  part  of  our  overall  economic 
improvement  process. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INSURE  IN- 
CREASES IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ARE  PASSED  THROUGH  TO  INDI- 
VIDUALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc) 
and  I  will  introduce  a  package  of  five 
bills  targeted  at  seven  means-tested  Fed- 
eral programs  which  normally  allow  in- 
dividuals who  also  receive  social  security 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  In  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

Currently,  increases  In  social  security 
benefits  are  counted  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  other  Federal 
aid  programs.  When  the  Income  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  means-tested  program  in- 
creases, that  benefit  does  not  necessarily 
go  to  the  Individual.  Instead,  it  may  be 
withdrawn  in  effect  by  increased  rents 
in  public  housing,  by  increased  charges 
for  food  stamps,  by  loss  of  eligibility  for 
programs  such  as  supplemental  security 
income — which  also  affects  eligibility  for 
medical  care  under  medicaid,  by  de- 
creased veterans'  benefits  or  similar  ac- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  today's  legislation  is  to 
insure  that  Intended  increases  in  social 
security  Income  are  Indeed  passed 
through  to  the  individual. 

Approximately  40  Members  are  joining 
us  today  in  the  initial  introduction  of 
this  legislation.  During  the  94th  Con- 
gress, 144  Members  endorsed  resolutions 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in  so- 
cial security  should  not  trigger  cut  backs 
in  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. In  May  of  1976,  our  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  succeeded  in 
attaching  an  important  amendment  to 
the  Housing  bill  which  would  have  pre- 
vented social  security  recipients  from  re- 
ceiving automatic  rent  hikes  at  public 
housing  projects  as  a  result  of  the  July 
increase  in  their  social  security  checks. 
This  amendment  carried  in  the  House  by 
260  to  99,  but  was  dropped  by  the  Senate. 

For  too  long  we  have  given  with  one 
hand  and  taken  away  with  the  other. 
This  cruel  hoax  is  worked  against  those 
who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  our  contin- 
uing inflation,  the  elderly  and  the  poor. 


The  five  bills  we  are  Introducing  at  this 
time,  if  enacted,  would  prevent  this  re- 
curring injustice  in  the  following  areas: 
Veterans'  pensions  for  nonservice  con- 
nected disability  and  some  veterans'  com- 
pensation; certain  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams; aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children;  supplemental  security  Income 
in  some  States;  medicaid;  the  food  stamp 
program  and  distribution  of  sui-plus 
commodities. 


TARIFF  ON  CANCER  DRUG  PLACES 
BURDEN   ON  PATIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  all  know,  cancer  has  become  one 
of  the  most  dread  diseases  in  the  United 
States  today.  Millions  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  by  the  Government  and  private 
industries  for  research  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  ever-increasing  tide  of  fatal- 
ities from  this  disease. 

One  of  the  most  promising  avenues  In 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  cancer 
patient  is  in  chemotherapy  treatment  by 
a  variety  of  drugs  aimed  at  preventing 
the  further  spread  of  cancer  and  hope- 
fully controlling  this  disease. 

One  drug  recently  Introduced  into  the 
United  States  which  has  demonstrated 
significant  activity  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  is  trademarked  Adriamycin  doxo- 
inibicin  hydrochloride.  Because  of  its 
method  of  manufacture,  this  drug  is 
classified  as  an  antibiotic  and  comes 
into  the  United  States  from  Italy  with  a 
5-percent  tariff  imposed  under  section 
437.32  of  the  Tariff  Schedule.  My  bill 
would  suspend  this  duty  for  2  years.  The 
drug  is  manufactured  in  Italy  and  the 
U.S.  patent  is  held  by  an  Italian  phar- 
maceutical company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  drug  Is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  leukemias,  malignant 
lymphomas,  Wllm's  tumor,  soft  tissue 
and  bone  cancer,  and  cancers  of  the 
breast,  lungs,  ovaries,  bladder,  and 
thyroid.  Adriamycin  is  cytotoxic,  that  is, 
it  kills  cells  and  its  activity  iii  killing 
cancer  cells  was  significant  enough  to 
attract  the  National  Cancer  Institute  as 
the  sponsor  for  the  new  drug  application 
approved  In  1974. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  itself 
is  the  single  largest  domestic  customer 
for  this  material.  Because  of  the  toxicity 
of  this  drug,  it  is  used  solely  as  an  anti- 
neoplastic agent  and  is  recommended  for 
use  only  by  physicians  qualified  in  the 
area  of  cancer  chemotherapy.  Treatment 
with  Adriamycin  requires  close  obsei-va- 
tion  of  the  patient  and  extensive  labora- 
tory monitoring. 

Adriamycin,  although  it  carmot  be 
considered  a  breakthrough  or  a  cure  for 
cancer,  does  occupy  a  specific  and  well- 
received  place  in  the  field  of  cancer  pa- 
tient care.  Adriamycin  is  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  in  di- 
rect competition  in  the  marketplace  with 
other  antineoplastic  agents.  Instead,  it 
augments  or  supplements  other  forms  of 
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treatment  and  the  use  of  oth^r  antl 
neoplastic  drugs. 

The  nature  of  this  drug  is  suc|i 
is  administered  periodically  over 
as  long  as  6  months.  A  course 
ment  could  cost  as  much  as 
$1,500.  As  mentioned,  the  single 
customer  in  the  United  States  is 
tional   Cancer  Institute.   This 
ment  contract  provides  that  the 
Cancer  Institute  shall  receive  a 
in  the  price  of  the  drug  as  of  the 
date  of  any  suspension  of  the 

The  domestic  distributor  also 
to    register   a    general   price 
should  the  tariff  be  suspended. 

The  suspension  of  the  tariff 
a  significant  and  Immediate  effee^ 
medical  costs,  which  are  placing 
burden  on  many  cancer  patients . 

I    urge    swift    consideration 
measure. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1  Jnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  January  19,  197 
of  the  Policy  Group  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Workers' 
tion  Task  Force.  That  policy  gr 
sisted  of  representatives  of  the 
ments  of  Health,  Education, 
fare;  Labor;  Housing  and  Urbar 
opment,  and  the  Office  of 
and  Budget. 

In  December  1970,  before  I 
Member  of  this  body,  the  events 
to  this  report  were  set  in  moti 
the    enactment    of    the 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  However 
us  are  aware  that  OSHA  created 
National  Commission  on  Worker 
pensation  which  was  authorized 
duct  a  study  to  determine  if  the 
compensation  statutes  of  the  5C 
provided  for  an  "adequate,  prompt 
equitable  system  of  compensati  m 
work-caused  injuries  and  disease 
mid -1972  report  the  Commission 
recommendations  for  the 
of  State  workers'  compensation 
their   administration.   The 
labeled  19  of  those  recommenda 
essential  and  urged  uniformity 
areas.  It  further  recommended 
tion  of  a  second  commission  to 
and  chart  the  progress  of  the 
to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to 
with  these  19  essential  r 
The   January    19   report   of   the 
group  outlined  the  ace 
the  States  and  the  task  force,  as 
its  recommendations.  Not  yet 
are  the  imderlving  research 
reports  on  the  results  of  its 
sistance  to  the  States. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  ta4k  force 
was  engaged  in  this  task,  the  prec  ecessor 
of  the  Subrommittee  on  Compensation 
Health,  and  Safety  on  which  I  then 
served  and  am  now  ranking  riember, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  bills  h  i  estab- 
lish Federal  standards  for  thoi  State 
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laws.  In  my  view,  these  bills  and  hear- 
ings did  not  resolve  some  of  the  more 
serious  questions  regarding  the  feasibility 
and  necessity  of  federalizing  the  work- 
ers' compensation  system  at  this  time. 
The  task  policy  group  has  concluded  that 
"legislation  to  federalize  the  system  is 
not  warranted  at  this  time." 

While  the  policy  group  "assessment  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
States  shows  th^t  they  have  put  forth 
ccnsiderable  effort  to  improve  their 
workers'  compensation  systems,"  It  rec- 
ommended that  "the  technical  assistance 
effort  be  Increased  significantly  In  size" 
and  that  the  "Federal  Government  offer 
an  appreciable  amount  of  short-term 
grants  to  States  interested  in  installing 
data  systems  and  implementing  particu- 
lar reforms.  "  The  policy  group  report  de- 
clared that  an  'active  and  effective  role 
for  State  workers'  compensation  agen- 
cies is  central  to  its  recommendations." 
The  case  the  report  makes  for  formaliz- 
ing and  increasing  technical  assistance, 
grants  to  the  States  and  monitoring  of 
their  progress  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  prior 
to  our  having  the  benefit  of  this  latest 
report,  Joseph  Gaydos,  my  colleague  and 
the  new  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject  <H.R. 
2058) .  I  feel  that  the  subcommittee 
should  continue  Its  activities  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  Improve  the  workers' 
compensation  laws  of  the  50  States.  To 
that  end  I  look  forward  to  the  hearings 
where  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
underlying  research  studies  and  findings 
nnd  reports  on  the  results  of  the  task 
force  technical  assistance  effort.  As  these 
hearings  progress  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
keep  you  advi-sed  on  matters  of  sig- 
nificance as  they  develop. 


COFFEE  PRICES.  WHY  ARE  THEY  SO 
HIGH? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunziq)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
higher  and  higher  prices  of  food  are  of 
increasing  concern  to  me.  This  v.eek, 
two  House  subcommittees  held  hearings 
together  on  one  important  commodity — 
coffee — which  has  tripled  In  price  in  the 
past  year  alone. 

I  wanted  to  offer  my  testimony  at  these 
hearings  because  I  feel  that  even  though 
coffee  is  not  an  integral  part  of  any- 
one's diet,  finding  out  why  prices  have 
.•skyrocketed  is  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  avoid  this  situation  with  other  prod- 
ucts. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  deliv- 
ered on  February  22  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domesti?  Mar'i^etlng.  Con- 
.sumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition;  and  the 
.Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs: 
Testimony    of   Representative   Frank    An- 

NUNZIO,        CHAIS.MAN — CONSUMER        ATFAIBS 
SlTBCOMMlTTEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  both  a  consumer  advo- 
cate and  a  coffee  consumer,  I  have  ~psnt  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  decide  .vhsthpr 
or  not  to  join   the   nationwide  coffee  boy. 


cott.  I  have  a  few  thoughts  to  offer  you  to- 
day which  I  don't  believe  will  provide  as 
many  answers,  as  take-off  points  for  discuK- 
sion  on  wliy  prices  are  so  high,  and  also  how 
to  avoid  future  upheavals  with  other  inter- 
nationally traded  commodities. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  at  the  end  of  these 
hearings  we  do  have  more  answers  in  these 
admittedly  technical  areas  of  international 
trade,  for  It  is  the  consumer  who  is  paying 
the  tripling  and  quadrupling  prices.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  bring  prices  back  down 
to  pre-1975  levels,  but  we  can  at  least  try 
to  offer  some  sound  explanations  as  to  why 
net. 

I  would  first  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs  In  Brazil  because  I 
feel  that  is  where  the  key  to  this  problem 
rests.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  thac  Brazil's 
annual  production  of  coffee  represents  the 
bulk  of  America's  consumption  and  world 
production.  Certainly,  In  world-wide  coffee 
ercnomlcs,  what  Is  good  for  Brazil  must  be 
good  for  America. 

NOT    A    TRUE    SUPPLY-DEMAND    SITU.^TION 

This  would  be  accurate  in  a  true  supply- 
demand  situation.  But  I  maintain  that  recent 
developments  both  inside  Brazil,  and  between 
Brazil  and  other  countries,  has  catsed  !\  dls- 
tortlo;i  of  that  type  of  market  and  are  the 
reason'^  coflee  prices  are  so  high.  Sure,  the 
frosi  is  significant,  but  It  is  not — In  my  opin- 
ion— Vic  fa-tor  pushing  our  prices  toward  $4 
?.  pourd. 

Br.izil  h.T?  had  problems  i*ecently  which  are 
not.  matc;-.€d  iiyv;hcre  elss  In  the  world.  This 
Gauntry,  which  wa.s  on:o  labeled  "The  Eoo- 
sii-mlo  Miracle"  during  the  late  60's  and  early 
70's,  Is  fast  bec;ml:!g  an  economic  shambles. 

To  elaborate  quickly,  Br.-.zll  is  experiencing 
growth  pains.  Its  standard  of  living  haa  been 
r.ii-.ec'.  remark  bly  \\  the  past  ten  years, 
creating  a  huge  market  for  Imported  goods. 
This  alsD  holds  true  for  Indvistry;  the  de- 
mands for  higher  technology  have  caused  the 
importation  of  expensive  computers  and 
machinery.  The  result  Is  a  total  rational  debt 
of  about  S28  billion,  with  an  Import-export 
deficit  oi  $2.3  billion  last  year  alcnc.  Add  this 
economic  drain  to  that  created  by  the  quad- 
rupling of  oil  price  .  In  the  past  five  years,  and 
yoxi  have  an  Inflation  rAtc  of  nearly  50' > 
t.iere.  All  of  this — I  am  v'ery  srrry  to  say — 
lias  had  a  devastating  effect  on  Brazil's 
economy. 

COFFEE  IS  LIKS  OIL   lH  INTEONATION'Al,  TRADE 

Another  statistic  whl^h  T  wa".t  to  Inject 
here  Is  the  fact  that  coffee  is  the  world's  sec- 
ond most-traded  commodity.  That  l.s,  next  to 
oil,  coffee  is  the  second  biggest  product  In  the 
international  mirketplace.  And  like  oil, 
coffee  Is  money.  And  hoarding,  profiteering 
and  soeculation  seem  Ine-.  itab'e. 

Brazil  has  shown  its  economic  genius  In 
the  past,  but  I  ».m  afraid  that  Its  present 
state  of  affairs  coupled  v,ith  the  strong  lesson 
of  the-  oil  cartel  successes,  have  caiis2d  them 
to  want  to  "spread  the  wealth"  or  devasta- 
tion, sa-to-.'-peak,  ta  the  VS.  consumer.  By 
withholding  coffee  from  the  market  and  trig- 
gering B  doubling,  tripling  and  finally  a  quad- 
rupling of  the  price  of  coffee,  the  Br.azlllans 
might  just  be  hoping  that  fne  American  con- 
sumer won't  mind  paying  o.T  some  of  that 
debt  for  them. 

The  hard  part  to  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
th  It  there  is  nothing  Illegal  about  thii.  Ob- 
jcotlvsly.  It  even  makes  sense.  If  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  Is  willing  to  pay  $4  per  pound 
and  Brazil  needs  the  njoney  so  badly,  why  nat 
keep  the  coffee  back? 

My  position  I';  this — !f  we  are  gol.-g  to  have 
.-,  Br.)zillaii  foreign  aid  program,  let's  organize 
It,  publicly  announce  It  and  fund  it 
f.irough  the  u.sual  legisl'tive  procetses.  Let's 
not  allov/  Brazil  to  design  one  around  oin* 
addiction  ta  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee  in  the 
morning.  Consumers  p'ly  taxe.-.  which  arc  sup- 
po.sed  to  fur.d  our  foreign  aid  programs  and 
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payments  Into  multilateral  bank  loan  pro- 
grams. If  Brazil  needs  money,  let  them  bor- 
row it  from  the  World  B..nk  like  other  coun- 
tries do. 

I  do  not  want  to  present  my  views  solely  as 
an  attack  on  Brazil,  but  I  feel  that  Brazil  Is 
the  leader  of  corree  producers — if  unofficial — 
and  that  Columbia,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Nicara- 
gua and  all,  more  or  less  look  to  Er.izll  for 
leadership.  When  Brazil  raises  prices,  the 
others  raise  prices.  The  price  went  from  50 
to  80  ce.its  per  pound  as  soon  as  the  Brazilian 
frost  damage  become  known  hi  July  of  1975. 
Other  countries  followed  right  along,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  damage  had  been  suffered 
there  at  that  time. 

Brazil  has  also  bought  coffee  from  EH  Sal- 
vador and  others  to  keep  it  off  the  market 
until  the  price  was  higher  and  tv^ey  s.niacked 
en  e.  steep  expert  tax  of  five  times  the  pre- 
frost  level.  This  means  now  that  Americans 
pay  $1.2  billion  a  year  in  taxes  alone  for  the 
privilege  of  Importing  Brazllla;-.  beans. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRAZIL  DIFFER  ON  CROP  SIZE 

Estimates  vary,  but  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  predictions  of  the  Brazilian  crop 
far  exceeaed  Brazilian  promises.  The  latest 
figure  showed  a  differential  of  2.5  million 
bags.  That's  about  330  million  pounds  of 
beans!  Therefore,  I  think  one  of  the  biggest 
questions  to  be  answered  in  these  hearings 
is  whether  those  stockpiles  of  coffee  which 
Brazil  held  a  year  ago  In  excess  of  20  million 
bags,  have  Indeed  been  depleted,  or  whether 
there  Is  a  serious  attempt  at  boarding  here. 
If  there  Is,  then  I  suggest  some  official  U.S. 
moves  which  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  condone  the  use 
of  this  mechanism  against  the  American 
pccketbook. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  area  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  morning  and  that  is 
our  international  trade  agreement  on  cof- 
fee. I  have  serious  rsscrvations  as  to  whether 
this  was  an  actual  agreement  or  a  concejsion 
on  our  part.  The  Idea  sounded  good:  help 
the  frcst-rldden  producers  by  assuring  them 
a  minimum  price  later  if  they  will  work 
hard  to  replant  now.  In  retvirn.  those  pro- 
ducers were  supposed  to  ship  their  reserve 
supplies  to  the  United  States  now  In  an  effort 
to  lower  skyrocketing  prices. 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT  SHOSTCOMINCS 

It  sounded  like  a  great  agreement,  ac- 
complishing the  stabilizing  effects  it  was 
supposed  to. 

But,  in  establishing  a  minimuni  price  we 
consumers  will  pay,  the  agreement  sets  no 
celling.  No  level  was  cet  which,  in  effect, 
guarantees  the  same  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer that  Is  guaranteed  for  the  producer 
by  the  minimum  level.  The  way  It  turned 
out,  producers  are  always  protected;  con- 
sumers aren't. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  also 
Includes  no  provision  which  penalizes  stock- 
piling. Indeed,  this  one  i«-sue  which  has  be- 
come so  Important  now,  was  a  point  of  con- 
tention between  the  Americans  and  the  Bra- 
zilians during  the  negotiations.  The  U.S.  fi- 
nally compromLsed  and  an  agreement  was 
leached.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  November  28,   1975: 

"The  U.S.,  which  has  long  .suspected  Brazil 
of  market-rlgglng  by  withholding  supplies 
at  crucial  moments,  sought  to  penalize  na- 
tions that  don't  fulfill  their  quotas.  Brazil 
adamantly  refused  any  sanction.  The  com- 
promise rewards  nations  that  allow  their 
deficits  to  be  reallocated,  but  doesn't  penal- 
ize those  that  don't. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that 
our  negotiators  entered  Into  this  agreement 
knowing  full-well  that  It  mi^rht  someday 
sanction  hoarding  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  that  that  someday 
was  at  hand  since  the  agreement  was  made 
only  four  months  after  the  frost.  Given  the 


fact  that  despite  Brazilian  attempts  to  con- 
vince us  of  severe  crop  shortages.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  supermarket  shelf  which  isn't 
packed  with  quality  Brazilian  coffee  at  three 
to  three  fifty  a  povind. 

The  final  reservation  I  have  about  the  ICA 
Is  that  It  provides  that  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  the  price  of  each  pound  of  coffee 
be  put  into  a  promotion  fund.  That  means 
that  the  U.S.,  which  Is  expected  to  buy 
about  2.64  billion  povmds  of  coffee  this  year, 
wUI  be  throwing  in  millions  of  dollars  for 
advertising  In  order  to  be  convinced  to  drink 
more  of  it.  Now,  I'm  not  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  coffee  is  an  addictive  drug,  but 
I  do  NOT  feel  it  Is  a  healthy  habit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  read  of  several  medical 
studies  which  associated  coffee  with  ulcers 
and  heart  disease,  and  cited  the  possibility 
that  coffee  could  be  linked  with  birth  de- 
fects and  bladder  cancer.  In  light  of  this, 
adding  to  the  price  of  coffee  to  pay  for  pro- 
motion seems  Irrational.  But  I  would  at  least 
hope  ihat  our  priorities  would  require  that 
we  match  that  amount  with  study  grant 
money  which  might  help  determine  what 
effects  caffee  truly  has  on  the  medical  well- 
being  of  Americans. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  let  me  throw 
out  a  few  more  thoughts  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  situation  from  a  more  general 
perspective  and  about  why  I  decided  to  sup- 
port the  coffee  boycott. 

It  appears  now  that  all  food  prices  are 
Kcing  to  go  up  again  later  this  year.  With 
the  severity  of  the  winter  In  Florida  and  In 
other  food  producln:;  ."tates  and  t'.ie  horrible 
drought  currently  threatening  crops  In  the 
West,  we  can  expect  to  spend  more  than  ever 
on  food.  Beef  producers  who  cut  back  be- 
cause of  high  grain  prices  In  the  past  two 
years  will  also  be  bringing  in  far  less  meat 
than  last  year  and  the  result  will  be  higher 
prices  there  too. 

FOOD  PRICES  RISE 

A  few  years  ago.  food  prices  amounted  to 
less  and  less  of  each  paycheck.  Today,  that 
trend  has  been  reversed.  An  average  family 
today  pays  more  in  food  prices  than  on  any 
other  necessity.  And  Incomes  are  only  in- 
creasing about  one-half  as  fast  as  food  prices. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  made  it 
clear  this  winter  that  the  key  to  our  future 
will  be  in  our  willingness  to  conserve.  That 
implies  a  readiness  for  Americans  to  give  un 
some  of  their  creature-comforts.  That  may 
mean  we  eat  less  steak.  It  may  mean  we  give 
uo  our  big  cars,  or  It  may  mean  we  turn  our 
thermostats  lower  than  ever  before.  But  our 
future  depends  on  orr  willingness  as  a  popu- 
lation of  two  hiindred  and  ten  million  to  do 
these  things  In  unison. 

Coffee  Is  not  a  necessary  part  of  anyone's 
diet.  It  Is  not  something  Americans  are  going 
to  have  to  have  In  the  future.  Right  now', 
however,  we  are  paying  triple  last  year's 
price  for  everv  pound  a"d  crop  blight  and 
American  dock  worker  disputes  threaten  to 
make  the  situation  even  worse.  My  point  is 
that  unless  we  c;ui  cut  back  and  show  the 
producers  of  coffee  and  the  prodvicers  of  oil 
and  of  every  other  limited  commodity  f^at 
we  can  do  it.  we  will  be  vulnerable  to  re- 
peated shortages.  And  declaring  economic 
war  will  become  the  prevalent  way  to  do 
business  In  this  world. 


RENEGOTIATION   REFORM   ACT   OF 
1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing   the   Renegotiation   Reform 


Act  of  1977.  The  following  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Renegotiation  are  joining  me  as  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure:  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mai-yland, 
and  Mrs.  Spellman.  In  addition,  I  am 
pleased  that  Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss 
of  the  full  House  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  Chairman 
Jack  Brooks  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  have  agreed  to 
cosponsor  the  legislation.  Mr.  Stewart 
McKinney  formerly  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, is  also  a  cosponsor. 

Renegotiation  is  the  process  under 
which  the  Government  attempts  to  re- 
claim excessive  profits  on  defense  and 
certain  other  Government  contracts. 
Unfortunately,  authority  under  the  law 
was  allowed  to  expire  last  September 
when  the  Senate  failed  to  consider  com- 
prehensive House-passed  legislation  to 
reform  the  act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
revive  the  authority  for  renegotiation 
retroactively  to  last  September,  and 
make  the  act  itself  permanent.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  not  "ripped 
off"  by  excessive  profits  on  defense  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  national  Interest 
and  national  sscurity  of  our  country. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  has  been  ex- 
tended 14  times  since  1951.  These  short 
term  extensions  have  adversely  affected 
the  operation  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
by  discouraging  the  development  of 
long-range  planning,  long-range  pro- 
grams, and  the  recruitment  of  a  high 
caliber  professional  staff.  By  making  the 
act  permanent,  we  will  alleviate  these 
problems  and  provide  continuous  assur- 
ance that  the  American  taxpayer  is  not 
being  overcharged  in  his  investment  in 
our  Nation's  defense. 

In  brief,  other  Important  provisions  of 
the  bill  include  a  grant  of  subpena  p>ower 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  its  re- 
gional boards  in  order  that  they  may 
have  access  to  sufficient  and  adequate  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  their  deci- 
sions. The  bill  also  requires  auditing  of 
information  submitted  to  the  Board  and 
provides  that  renegotiation  will  be  con- 
ducted by  division  and  major  product 
lines  within  a  division.  This  latter  pro- 
vision should  be  especially  effective  In 
preventing  the  large  conglomerates  from 
averaging  profits  and  losses  from  unre- 
lated product  lines  in  order  to  escape 
renegotiation. 

In  order  to  insulate  the  Board  from 
rolltical  pressures,  the  bill  grants  stag- 
gered, 5-year  terms  for  Board  members 
ond  provides  that  no  more  than  three 
members  may  be  from  the  same  political 
party. 

Presently,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
filings  with  the  Renegotiation  Board  are 
tardy.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides  civil 
sanctions  for  contractors  who  fail  or  re- 
fuse to  file  required  Information  with  the 
Board. 

The  measure  modifies  the  standard 
commercial  articles  exemption  and  re- 
peals the  oil  and  gas  exemption.  In  ad- 
dition, it  increases  the  minimum  amount 
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subject  to  renegotiation  from 
million,    thus    allowing    many 
smallest  Government  contraclfcrs 
now  bear  a  disproportionate  sh4re 
cessive  profit  determination 
the  process  entirely.  This  "mlnftnum 
ing  floor,"  Mr.   Speaker,  has 
raised  since  1956. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Geneilal 
sight   and   Renegotiation    will 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in 
future.  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
and  Senate  will  recognize  earl 
Congress  that   there   is  a   nee< 
effective  renegotiation  process. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record. 
a  section  by  section  summary  of 
posed  bill : 

Section-by-Section    Analysis    of 
Renzcoti.\tion  Retorm  Act  oi 
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Section    I.— Title:    This    section 
that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ' 
tion  Reform  Act  of  1977." 

Section  2. — Removal  o/  Tcrtn 

Paragraph    <a)    of   Section   2 
termination  date  of  tlie  Renegotlat 
1951,  thereby  making  the  Renego; 
of  1951  permanent. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  2  redefl 
slve  profits  by  deleting  the  phrase 
peacetime  products"  and  Inserting 
tlable    and    nonrenegotlable 
services." 

Paragraph  (c)  of  Section  2  is  a 
amendment  which  reflects  the 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
vlsion.9  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  \vi 
elude  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  C 
and  the  Energy  Research  and 
Administration. 

Section  3. — Terms  of  Office  an^ 
Affiliation  oj  Members  o/  tltc  Rem  gi 
Board: 

Paragraph    (a)    of    Section    3 
Board  members  a  five-year  term  of 
provides  that  no  more  tV'an  three  m 
the  Board  may  be  members  of  the 
leal  party. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  3 
paragraph  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
appointed  to  the  Board  on  or  afte 
I.  1978,  and  further  provides  that 
of  the  Board  as  of  December  31, 
be  appointed  for  terms  endlns:  Der 
1978.  1979,  1980.  1981,  pnd  1982 

Section  4. — Procedures  for 

Paragraph  (a)   cf  Section  4.  8u 
1,   provides   that   the   Board   s^.all 
agreement  with  the  contractor  w 
to  elimination  of  excels  profits  or 
shall  issue  an  order  dctermiulng  t 
of  exceis  profits.  Further,  it  provide  ; 
Board's  order  Is  final  and  conclus 
appeal?d  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claim 

Paragraph   (a)   of  Section  4, 
provides  that  renegotiation  shoulc 
ducted   by  division   and   by   majoi 
lines    within    a    division,    rather 
analyzing    the    total    aggregate    r 
sales  of  a  contractor  in  a  fiscal  year 
tion  also  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
of  completion  method  of  accounting 
it  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a 
contract,  in  which  a  stated  price 
ductlon  unit  or  a  unit  of  service 
lisbed.  the  amounts  received  or 
bo  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
units  are  delivered  or  services  r 
the  alternative,   in  the  fiscal   year 
the  contract  Is  completed. 

Section  5. — Elimination  and  A 
of  Exemptions  for  Certain  Contrac^s 

Paragraph  ( a )  of  Section  5  prov 
rep>eal  of  the  oil  and  gas  well 

Paragraphs  (b)  and  fc)  modify 
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n.endment 
c]  s: 
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ard  commercial  article  exemptions  by:  1) 
Increasing  the  percentage  of  goods  which 
must  be  sold  commercially  from  55 Tr  to  75 'r ; 

2)  Repealing  the  class  of  articles  exemption 
which  allowed  an  article  comparable  to 
standard  commercial  <\rticles  to  be  exempted; 

3)  Excluding  from  the  commercial  sales  de- 
nominator (In  computing  the  commercial 
articles  percentage  test)  the  sales  to  non- 
covered  federal  government  agencies;  4)  Re- 
pealing the  commercial  services  exemption. 

Section  6. — Increase  in  Floor  Level: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  6  Increa.ses  the 
minimum  amotint  subject  to  renegotiation 
from  $1  million  to  $2  million. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  minimum 
amount  subject  to  renegotiation  for  agents 
or  brokers  Is  lncrea.sed  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 

Section  7. — Penalties  for  Failure  to  File 
Certain  Statements  or  for  Filing  Misleading 
Information: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  7  provides  that 
any  contractor  who  knowingly  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  file  any  data  on  or  before  the  date  re- 
quired by  the  Board,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civU  penalty  of  $100  a  day.  The  maximum 
civil  penalty  Is  $100,000. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  7  provides  that 
any  contractor  who  knowingly  furnishes  false 
Information  to  the  Board  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  puni.shed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Section  8. — Interest  on  Amount  of  Exces- 
stre  Profits: 

Section  8  provides  that  Interest  on  profits 
found  to  be  e.xcessive  shall  begin  to  accrue  on 
the  day  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  excessive  profit  was  made. 

Section  9. — Authority,  Salary  and  Func- 
tions of  the  Chairman  and  Salary  of  Other 
Board  Members:  This  section  enlarges  the 
administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Chair- 
man and  makes  him  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  The 
Chairman's  compensation  is  increased  to 
Level  IV,  and  Board  members'  compensa- 
tion is  set  at  Level  V. 

Section  10. — Administration  and  Powers 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board: 

Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  10  authorizes  a 
majority  of  the  Board  to  Issue  subpoenas 
requiring  the  production  of  any  records, 
books,  or  any  other  documents  required  un- 
der this  Act.  It  further  provides  that  any 
person  who  refuses  to  obey  a  subpoena  is 
subject  to  a  contempt  citation. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  Section  10  provides  for 
an  audit  of  financial  statements,  books,  and 
records. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  Section  10  provides  that 
the  Board  shall,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
each  fiscal  year,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
(as  defined  by  Section  103(a))  a  summary 
of  each  financial  statement  reported  by  a 
contractor  who,  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
sxich  statement  was  filed,  received  or  accrued 
amounts  under  contracts  with  such  Depart- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  Section  10  provides  that 
the  General  Accovmtlng  Office  shall  conduct 
an  annual  review  of  activities  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Board  and  submit  a  report  of 
such  review  to  Congress. 

Section  11. — Repeal  of  Witness  Fees:  Sec- 
tion 11  repeals  the  payment  of  fees  by  wit- 
nesses, who  appear  for  the  Board,  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Section  12. — Refunding  of  Ovcrcollections : 
This  section  i.s  a  technical  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  method  of  refunding  over- 
collections. 

Section  13. — Reports  to  Congress:  This 
section  changes  the  due  date  of  the  Board's 
annual  reports  to  Congress  to  reflect  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

Section  14. — Authorisation:  Authorization 
section. 


THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Le  Fante)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  the  Estonian 
American  community  today  in  com- 
memorating the  59th  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

The  people  of  this  small  Baltic  nation, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the 
north,  have  sought  throughout  the  cen- 
turies to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage 
and  to  maintain  their  political  freedom 
alongside  their  larger  and  more  power- 
ful neighbors. 

The  Roman  historian  Tacitus  notes 
that  by  the  first  century  A.D.,  Estonia 
was  already  established  as  a  "national 
area."  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Es- 
tonia was  forced  to  continuously  defend 
itself  against  foreign  invaders,  succumb- 
ing first  to  the  Danish  kings,  and  later, 
in  the  18th  century,  to  Russia,  from 
which  she  won  her  Independence  in  1918. 

The  Estonians  can  be  particularly 
proud  of  many  aspectr,  of  their  national 
culture.  Their  University  of  Tartu,  which 
was  founded  in  1632,  is  4  years  older  than 
our  own  Harvard  University.  A  hard- 
working and  tenacious  people,  the  Es- 
tonians living  in  their  homeland  today 
enjoy  one  of  the  highest  literacy  rates — 
99.6  percent — of  any  people  under  Soviet 
domination.  And  their  folklore,  among 
the  richest  in  the  world,  has  won  praise 
for  its  originality  and  artistic  value. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor,  from  litera- 
ture to  the  arts,  from  entertainment  to 
sports,  Estonians  have  excelled.  During 
the  Estonian  period  of  Independence 
from  1918  to  1940.  Estonian  athletes  fig- 
ured prominently  in  many  of  the 
Olympic  games,  setting  records  and  win- 
ning medals  in  marksmanship,  wrestling, 
and  track  and  field  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  of  Estonian 
ancestiy  have  a  heritage  of  which  they 
can  be  proud,  and  I  for  one  am  proud 
that  our  Nation  has  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  I  join  in  the  observance  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day,  confident 
in  the  belief  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  champion  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  E.stonlan  people, 
and  for  all  nations  of  the  world. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS    AF- 
FECTING OTHER  PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  glaring  inconsistencies  in  Govern- 
ment today  Is  the  fact  that  we  grant  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  and 
then  take  them  away  by  reductions  in 
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other  pensions  and  programs.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  the  original  intent 
of  Congress  and  I  feel  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
help  these  people  on  fixed  incomes  who 
are  penalized  by  having  social  security 
benefit  increases  offset  by  reductions  in 
other  programs.  In  some  cases,  this  can 
result  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  income.  In 
other  cases,  while  there  is  not  an  aggre- 
gate lo.ss  in  income  in  current  dollars, 
their  purchasing  power  has  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation. 

When  a  person  gets  both  social  security 
and  veterans'  benefits,  for  example,  as 
the  social  security  goes  up,  the  veterans' 
pension  is  adjusted  downward.  The  exact 
way  this  happens  requires  some  explana- 
tion. It  is  important  to  realize  the  vet- 
erans' pension  is  what  is  known  as  a 
needs  based  pension.  In  other  words,  it 
depends  on  what  your  other  sources  of 
income,  including  social  security,  are.  If 
the  other  sources  go  up,  your  "need"  cor- 
respondingly, goes  down.  I  think  this 
principle  is  basically  sound.  There  have 
been  proposals,  however,  which  would 
simply  Ignore  all  social  security  income, 
or  all  social  security  increases,  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  veterans'  pen- 
sion. I  think  this  goes  too  far  because  it 
creates  a  "false  need"  by  pretending  that 
the  recipient  does  not  have  certain 
income. 

My  bill  would  permit  certain  adjust- 
ments in  a  person's  veterans'  pension, 
but  the  veterans'  pension  would  never  be 
allowed  to  drop  below  what  it  was  before 
the  increase  in  social  security.  I  have 
sought  in  my  bill  to  apply  this  principle 
to  all  Federal  programs  affected  by  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits.  The 
general  principle  is  this:  any  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  eligibility  and 
the  amount  of  benefits  provided  under 
other  programs,  except  that  this  process 
would  not  allow  a  decrease  in  the  level 
of  benefits  provided  under  the  other  pro- 
grams prior  to  the  social  security  in- 
creases. I  think  in  this  way,  we  can  keep 
the  principle  of  needs  based  programs, 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  no 
one  ends  up  worse  off  because  of  a  social 
security  benefit  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  Congress,  I 
introduced  a  similar  bill  which  attracted 
a  large  number  of  cosponsors.  This  year, 
I  have  been  getting  calls  asking  whether 
I  would  reintroduce  the  bill.  The  meas- 
ure I  am  today  introducing  represents,  I 
think,  an  Improvement  on  last  year's  ver- 
sion and  I  hope  that  it  also  will  get  a 
large  amount  of  support  in  the  Congress. 


TRAGIC  SINKING  OF  THE  MV  "T.  I. 
SAWYER" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
earlv  morning  hours  of  January  10,  a 
Belcher  Oil  Co.  tugboat  en  route  from 
Miami  to  New  Orleans  sank  in  12-foot 
seas  and  four  crewmen,  including  the 
captain,  were  lost.  The  home  port  of  this 
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tugboat,  the  MV  T.  I.  Sawyer,  was  Port 
Manatee  in  my  congressional  district. 

This  past  weekend.  Belcher  Oil  Co. 
dedicated  a  memorial  garden  at  Port 
Manatee  to  the  four  who  lost  their 
lives — Capt.  David  E.  Lamkin,  mate  Ron- 
ald J.  Peterson,  engineer  Hugh  W.  Bal- 
lard, and  cook  Clarence  Bunherkemper. 
The  employees  of  Belcher  Oil  contrib- 
uted a  fitting  memorial  plaque. 

I  want  to  commend  Belcher  Oil  Co. 
and  its  employees  for  dedicating  a  beau- 
tiful garden  in  memory  of  these  men.  I 
also  want  to  commend  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  their  part  in  rescuing  the  two 
survivors  of  this  tragic  accident.  The 
families  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives 
have  my  deepest  sympathy. 


RESOLUTION  TO  REAFFIRM  INTENT 
MANIFESTED  BY  CONGRESS  IN 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio  and  New  York 
(Messrs.  Whalen  and  Ottinger)  and  20 
of  our  colleagues,  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution which  reaffirms  the  intent  mani- 
fested by  Congress  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934 — that  competition  in 
the  telecommunications  industry  should 
be  permitted  wherever  such  competition 
serves  the  public  interest. 

In  a  series  of  recent  decisions,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  authorized  competition  in  limited 
sectors  of  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try. These  decisions — permitting  custom- 
ers to  provide  their  own  terminal  equip- 
ment including  telephone  instruments, 
answering  machines,  switchboards,  and 
data  processing  devices,  and  to  contract 
with  specialized  carriers  for  private  in- 
tercity business  lines — have  given  cus- 
tomers greater  freedom  of  choice  and 
have  resulted  in  substantial  savings  to 
both  business  and  residential  users.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  these  deci- 
sions allow  competition  in  limited  sec- 
tors of  the  telecommunications  industry. 
The  FCC  has  not  authorized  competi- 
tion in  markets  where  the  established 
telephone  companies  enjoy  a  natural 
monopoly,  such  as  the  local  telephone 
market. 

Having  failed  in  the  courts  to  overturn 
the  FCCs  decisions,  the  telephone  com- 
panies are  now  seeking  legislation  to  re- 
verse them  and  which  would  effectively 
put  the  telephone  companies'  competi- 
tors— who  account  for  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  U.S.  telecommunications  indus- 
try revenues — out  of  business.  Last  year, 
A.T.  &  T.  spent  more  than  $2.5  million 
lobbying  for  the  telephone  industry  writ- 
ten Consumer  Communications  Reform 
Act.  As  a  result  of  this  effort,  the  tele- 
phone company  was  able  to  get  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  introduce  this  legislation,  better 
known  as  the  Bell  bill,  in  the  94th 
Congress.  Again,  this  year,  the  bill  has 
been  introduced,  so  far,  by  a  much 
smaller  number  of  Members. 


The  Pro -Competition  Resolution  we 
are  offering  is,  in  part,  a  countermeasure 
to  the  "Bell  bill."  But  more  importantly, 
it  is  a  rafflrmation  of  congressional  in- 
tent regarding  competition  in  the  tele- 
communications industry.  The  resolution 
serves  also  as  a  statement  of  support  for 
the  procompetitive  actions  taken  by  the 
FCC  and  the  courts  during  the  past 
decade. 

Since  Messrs.  Whelan,  Ottinger  and  I 
first  circulated  a  draft  of  the  Pro-Com- 
petition Resolution,  a  number  of  na- 
tional organizations  have  taken  positions 
supporting  the  resolution  or  opposing 
the  Bell  bill.  Representative  of  these  are 
statements  by  Congress  Watch,  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association,  the 
National  Citizens  Communications  Lob- 
by and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  I  would  like  to  insert  these 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  Pro-Competition 
Resolution  in  the  Record  : 

H.J.  Rrs.  285 
Joint  resolution  providing  that  competition 

is  reaffirmed  as  the  best  means  of  serving 

American  consumers'  telecommunications 

needs 

Whereas  American  consumers  traditionally 
liave  relied  upon  free  market  forces  to  pro- 
vide them  with  reasonably  priced  goods  and 
cervices  of  superior  quality,  to  allow  them 
diversity  and  freedom  of  choice,  to  assure 
them  of  benefits  of  timely  Innovation,  and 
to  guard  them  against  dangerous  concen- 
trations of  economic  and  political  power; 
.-ind 

Whereas  success  in  aclilevlng  national 
goals  such  as  stable  consumer  price  levels, 
quality  health  care,  improved  access  to  edu- 
cation and  Information  .services,  energy  con- 
servation, and  other  goals  which  are  basic  to 
the  quahty  of  life  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends in  part  upon  the  availability  of  mod- 
ern, efficient,  economical,  flexible,  diverse 
telecommunications  services;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  provided  in  the 
Communications  Act  cf  1934  for  competitive 
entry  into  the  telecommunications  market 
wherever  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission determmes  that  such  entry  serves 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity;  and 

Whereas  the  objective  of  extending  basic 
telephone  service  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
has  been  essentially  achieved,  so  It  is  timely 
and  appropriate  to  give  priority  attention  to 
making  more  advanced  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  determined  that  competi- 
tion is  feasible  In  certain  sectors  of  the 
United  States  telecommunications  industry, 
and  that  "the  public  Interest  is  better  served 
by  permitting  consumers  to  obtain  special- 
ized services  and  equipment  from  any  com- 
pany or  Individual  that  Is  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  meet  consumer  needs  or  demands — 
rather  than  by  limiting  communications 
users  to  a  sole  source  monopolist";  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
broadly  supported  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  en- 
courage competition  In  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry;   and 

Whereas  the  actions  taken  by  the  Federal 
Commtmlcations  Commission  to  authorize 
such  competition  In  domestic  telecommuni- 
cations have  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
wherever  they  have  been  tested  on  appeal: 
and 

Whereas  American  consumers  have  bene- 
fitted from  competition  In  specialized  com- 
munications and  terminal  equipment  mar- 
kets because  such  competition  has  permitted 
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suppliers   of   goods   and   services 
them  more  efficiently  an*!  at  lo\^r 

Whereas  the  availability  of 
low  cost  data  communications 
equipment  enhances  the  effectl|e 
nomlcal  use  of  computers  in 
quality   and   variety   of   goods 
available  to  consumers  and  In 
costs  of  such  goods  and  service! 

Whereas    American    Telephone 
graph  and  the  Independent  tele  }h 
panles    control    B7    percent    of 
States    telecommunications 
have  experienced  undiminished 
tial  growth  In  revenues  and  profits 
monopoly  and  competitive  serv 
out  the  past  decade;  and 

Whereas    the    telephone    compkn 
petltors   received  less   than   $200 
revenues   in   1975   compared   wit 
companies'  revenues  of  nearly 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Comun 
mission    has   determined    "that 
apparent  basis  for  the  telephone  i 
claim  that  private  line  and  tern^l 
ment    competition    either   have 
soon  likely  to  have  any  signlflcan ; 
telephone  company  revenues  or 
for  basic  telephone  services 

Whereas  studies  by  regulatory 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
dlcate  that  there  Is  no  credible 
porting  claims  of  the   telephone 
that    their    competitive   services 
subsidizing  local  telephone  rates 
indicate  that  such  services  have 
priced    and   have    therefore   requ 
local  telephone  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  courts  and  the 
munications  Commission  have 
right  of  the  public  to  attach 
phone  network  terminal  equipme 
from  sources  other  than  the 
riers,    where    such    equipment 
beneficial  without  being  publicly 
tal.   and   the   Commission   has 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  such 
protect  that  right  of  the  public; 

Whereas  the  Office  of 
Policy  has  determined  that  "ther* 
credible   evidence   that   competi 
terminal   equipment   market   wll 
damage  to  the  public  network  or 
ration    In    the    quality    of    serv 
therefrom":    Now,   therefore,   be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^■ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 
hereby  reaffirmed  as  the  best 
ing    the    American    consumers 
rapidly  changing  telecommun 
except  where  there  is  clear  and 
evidence  that  such  competition 
duce    unreasonably    higher    costs 
service  for  the  American 
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Co-Sponsors  Pollowinc  Mr. 
Mr.   Whalen,   Mr.   Ottlnger.   Mr. 
Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Contt 
rada,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Klldee,  Mr 
Mitchell   of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mos3, 
son.   Mr.   Pease,   Mr.   Richmond, 
thai,    Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Selbetllng, 
Stark,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss 
son  of  Texas. 


anl 


Public  Cit^n 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februar,  • 
Dear    Representative:     The 
labeled  "Consumer  Communlcatlojis 
Act"  has  returned  In  the  95th 
June,  consumer  groups  and  new 
recently  authorized  to  compete 
communications  Industry  warned 
special    interest   legislation   would 
higher   prices,    stlHed    competitlor 
creased  concentration  in  a  mon 
try.   We   testified   to  the  same 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin's 
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committee  In  September.  As  a  result  of  the 
excellent  hearings  organized  by  that  com- 
mitter, American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  the  established  independent  telephone 
systems  have  found  it  considerably  more  dif- 
ficult to  pressure  members  of  Congress  into 
sponsoring  the  legislation  In  the  new  Con- 
gresu. 

Many  members  who  put  their  names  on 
this  legislation  last  year  said,  rather  apolo- 
getically, that  they  sponsored  the  bill  in 
order  to  force  a  public  discussion  of  the  issue 
of  competition  In  telecommunications.  Such 
a  discussion  Is  clearly  needed  and  Chairman 
Van  Deerlln  has  promised  a  thorough  review 
of  this  Issue. 

Another  way  however  that  this  issue  can  be 
forced  Is  by  sponsoring  legislation  which  will 
reaffirm  the  decisions  of  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission  allowing  competi- 
tion In  the  limited  areas  of  telecommunica- 
tions of  private  line  service  and  terminal 
equipment.  Such  legislation  will  soon  be 
offered.  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  Resolution  by 
Congressmen  Timothy  E.  Wlrth,  Richard  L. 
Ottlnger  and  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr. 

This  proposed  resolution  puts  Congre.ss  on 
record  reaffirming  its  preference  for  competi- 
tion over  monopoly.  The  resolution  does  not, 
however,  foreclose  the  possibility  of  monopoly 
where  a  natural  monopoly  can  be  demon- 
strated to  exist.  The  resolution  effectively 
tells  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion that  It  has  been  traveling  along  the 
right  path. 

There  Is  a  strong  need  for  the  passage  of  a 
pro-competition  resolution.  The  competitors 
to  the  Bell  System,  both  In  private  lines  and 
In  terminal  equipment,  find  It  unusually  dif- 
ficult to  secure  capital  and  to  attract  cus- 
tomers because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
market.  Prospective  customers  and  lenders 
are  understandably  worried  that  the  Bell 
legislation  could  shut  out  the  competitors 
from  the  market  altogether.  Bell  has,  In  fact, 
used  this  argument  to  win  customers  away 
from  the  competition.  If  Congress  enacts 
pro-competition  legislation  this  uncertainty 
will  end  and  competition  will  be  able  to  meet 
Its  potential. 

The  potential  of  competition  Is  vast.  It  can 
provide  consumers  with  lower  prices  for  goods 
and  services,  as  well  as  for  telecommunica- 
tions. Competition  will  result  in  a  greater 
diversity  of  telephone  services  for  consumers 
to  choo.se  from  and  a  stronger  consumer 
consciousness  on  behalf  of  the  telephone  in- 
dustry. Of  paramount  Importance,  competi- 
tion will  remove  the  power  to  make  crucial 
decisions  about  the  future  of  the  American 
economy  from  a  single  economic  entity,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corpora- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  oppose 
the  mislabeled  "Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act"  and  to  support.  Instead,  the  pro- 
competition  resolution,  offered  by  Represent- 
atives Wlrth,  Ottlnger  and  Whalen. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  A.  Peinstein. 

National  Cable 
Television  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  February  7. 1977. 

Dear  Representative:  The  National  Cable 
Television  Association  strongly  urges  you  to 
oppose  H.R.  8,  the  so-called  Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act,  and  to  support  the 
pro-competition  resolution  proposed  In  the 
February  2nd  Dear  Colleague  letter  of  Repre- 
sentatives Ottlnger,  Whalen,  and  Wlrth. 

Commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Bell  Bill  ", 
H.R.  8  will  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  cable 
television  subscribers.  For  this  and  many 
other  reasons,  the  bill  is  not  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  your  constituents.  The  pro-compe- 
titlon  resolution,  on  the  other  hand,  reaffirms 
the  existence  of  open  and  free  competition  In 
the  communications  marketplace  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all. 


If  the  Bell  Bill  passes,  cable  television  sys- 
tems will  be  limited  in  their  ability  to  import 
programming  via  microwave.  Such  program 
Importation  Is  essential  to  cable  television's 
ability  to  provide  consumers  with  viewing  di- 
versity and  variety.  For  Instance,  If  terrain 
restrictions  make  off-the-alr  reception  diffi- 
cult, cable  television  uses  microwave  relays  to 
Import  top  quality  signals.  In  many  other  In- 
stances, cable  television  will  expand  pro- 
gramming from  a  distant  city. 

Whereas  a  competitive  marketplace  now 
fosters  the  growth  and  reasonable  pricing  of 
microwave  services,  the  Bell  Bill  would  make 
microwave  service  a  monop>oly  of  the  tele- 
phone company.  In  short,  the  telephone  com- 
pany would  have  a  life  and  death  hold  over 
what  the  cable  television  consumer  may  view. 

The  expanded  monopoly  created  by  the  Bell 
Bill  Is  unfair  and  anti-competitive.  Such  a 
blanket  power  grab  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany is  even  more  unfounded  and  unneces- 
sary In  light  of  AT&T's  billion  dollar  per 
quarter  profit  record. 

Enclosed  Is  a  short  analysis  of  the  Bell 
Bills  Impact  on  cable  television.  We  believe 
It  presents  a  very  persuasive  case  as  to  why 
you  should  oppose  H.R.  8  and  support  the 
pro-competition  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Schmidt, 

President. 

National  Citizens 
Communications  Lobby, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1977. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Citizens  Communications  Lobby,  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  resolution  affirming 
competition  In  the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry which  will  be  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Timothy  Wlrth,  Richard  Ottlnger, 
and  Charles  Whalen. 

The  Bell  BUI— erroneously  titled  the  "Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act"  (S.  530, 
H.R.  8)  is  pure  special  Interest  legislation, 
designed  to  guarantee  ATT  a  perpetual  and 
inviolable  monopoly  over  communications. 
Tlie  long-range  Implications  of  such  exclu- 
sive technological  control  are  Just  beginning 
to  be  realized.  To  vest  such  economic  power 
in  one  corporate  entity  is  frightening. 

The  telephone  company  argues  that  com- 
petition win  lead  to  technological  Ineptitude 
and  rate  Increases.  That  we  have  seen  both, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  they  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  product  of  stifling  monopoly 
than  free  and  open  competition. 

Even  the  Pederal  Communications  Com- 
mission— never  thought  to  be  an  ATT  antag- 
onist— has  consistently  ruled  In  favor  of 
competition  In  the  limited  areas  of  terminal 
equipment  and  private  line  services.  This 
limited  competition  has  proven  healthy. 
Consumers  now  have  available  to  them  a  di- 
versity of  innovative  services  which  would 
have  gone  unrealized  under  Bell's  monopoly. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  provides 
that  competition  in  the  telcommunlcatlons 
industry  should  be  permitted  wherever  such 
competition  serves  the  public  Interest.  The 
pro-competltlon  resolution  upholds  that 
Congressional  mandate  and  supports  the 
FCC's  rulings. 

We  hope  you  will  endorse  your  colleagues' 
resolution. 

Sincerely, 

Melinda  Halpert, 
Executive  Director. 


CON-3UMER  Federation  or  America  Position 
on  the  Consumer  Communications  Re- 
form Act 

Under  present  governmental  processes, 
AT&T  and  other  telephone  corporations  have 
all  the  advantages  of  monopoly  with  inade- 
quate regvilatlon. 

To  the  extent  that  no  natural  monopoly 
exists,  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor 
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of  competition.  Concurrently,  the  regulatory 
agencies  should  be  Improved  and  citizen  in- 
tervention encouraged,  promoted  and  facili- 
tated. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  should  not  be  enacted  since  it 
seeks  to  reverse  some  existing  FCC  precedents 
promoting  beneficial  competition,  and  does 
not  address  the  problems  of  regulatory  fail- 
ure, citizen  access  and  the  communication 
services  needs  of  the  average  consumer.  CPA, 
therefore,  opposes  the  "Bell  Bill"  and  other 
legislation  Incorporating  Its  basic  tenents. 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  SEC- 
RETARY OF  INTERIOR  TO  DETER- 
MINE FEASIBILITY  OF  POWER- 
PLANTS  ON  FRIANT  DAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Krebs)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Introduce  legislation,  cosponsored  by 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  studies  which 
should  ultimately  result  in  the  genera- 
tion of  much -needed  additional  power 
in  the  West.  Specifically,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Interior  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  conduct  a  power- 
plant  feasibility  investigation  of  the 
Friant  Dam  on  the  San  Joaquin  River 
in  central  California.  This  dam  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  water  resources  structure  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Valley. 

A  Pederal  energy  expansion  study 
evaluation  team  has  recommended  that 
a  high  priority  energy  study  be  con- 
ducted in  fiscal  year  1978  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  powerplants  on  the  Friant 
Dam.  The  evaluation  team  came  to  this 
conclusion  after  surveying  potential 
power  projects  in  the  17  Western  States 
last  summer.  The  average  annual  run- 
off of  the  San  Joaquin  River  at  the  dam 
site  is  significant — 1,800,000  acre-feet  of 
water.  The  hydroelectric  energy  which 
could  be  generated  from  this  runoff 
would  be  considerable  too.  An  appraisal - 
grade  analysis  of  potential  hydropower 
at  Friant  Dam  shows  a  total  capacity  of 
22,700  kilowatts,  with  a  generation  po- 
tential of  130,800,000  kilowatt  hours  per 
year. 

The  negative  environmental  effects  of 
the  construction  of  power  facilities  are 
considered  to  be  minor  and  we  have  been 
told  that  there  should  be  no  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  dam  itself  nor  on  the  canal 
areas.  In  fact,  any  environmental  effects 
would  be  positive,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  hydroelectric  energy  is  pollution 
free.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Friant 
Dam  powerplants  would  conserve  over 
200,000  barrels  of  oil  per  year  by  means 
of  the  energy  generated.  Thus,  air  pol- 
lution would  be  significantly  reduced, 
while  clean  energy  now  being  wasted 
would  be  effectively  utilized. 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  bill. 


ABUSES  IN  THE  SECOND  MORT- 
GAGE MARKET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  put  an  end  to  the 
abusive  practices  in  the  second  mort- 
gage market,  H.R.  3700. 

This  bill  is  intended  only  to  prohibit 
those  practices  which  so  often  result  in 
the  foreclosure  on  the  house — because 
the  lender  extended  credit  while  know- 
ing the  consumer  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  payment  schedule. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  incidents  of 
this  sort,  but  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
one  in  California  which  prompted  me 
to  introduce  this  bill: 

An  elderly  widow  was  having  trouble 
making  ends  meet  on  the  upkeep  of  her 
home.  The  original  mortgage  had  been 
paid  off  while  her  husband  was  alive. 
After  his  death,  however,  the  widow  had 
to  take  out  a  loan — from  a  large  bank — 
to  make  small  home  repairs.  Then  her 
taxes  went  up  and  the  bank  would  not 
let  her  rsfinance  the  loan  for  more  cash, 
since  her  fixed  income  would  not  permit 
larger  payments  So  she  opened  the  yel- 
low pages  and  called  a  Pnance  company 
which  advertised  fast  and  easy  cash.  In 
fact,  the  salesman  would  even  come  to 
her  house— something  important  to  the 
elderly  with  limited  mobility.  The  sales- 
man immediately  called  on  her  and 
agreed  to  make  her  a  loan  with  low 
monthly  payments,  at  a  high  interest 
rate.  Her  house  was  put  up  as  collateral. 
With  rising  expenses  and  a  fixed  in- 
come, she  soon  fell  behind  in  these  pay- 
ments, and  the  salesman  refinanced  a 
new  loan.  This  time,  he  also  conven- 
iently neglected  to  tell  her  about  the  final 
payment,  the  "balloon"  which  would  be 
several  times  the  amount  of  all  the 
monthly  payments.  He  knew  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  balloon 
payment,  and  would  have  to  keep  re- 
financing the  loan;  each  tim-^  with 
lower  monthly  payments,  a  higher  bal- 
loon payment  and,  of  course,  much  more 
total  debt.  This  was  fine  with  the  sales- 
man. All  he  cared  about  was  getting  as 
much  money  from  the  widow  as  he 
could,  regardless  of  the  human  wreckage 
he  left  behind. 

Sure  enough,  the  widow  kept  re- 
financing the  loan.  In  less  than  2  years, 
her  debt  had  swelled  from  around  $5,000 
to  over  $30,000.  Inevitably,  the  finance 
company  foreclosed  on  her  house. 

Unlike  many  victims,  this  widow  also 
went  to  court  and  sued  the  finance  com- 
pany. They  agreed  to  settle  out  of  court, 
but  her  lawyers  took  most  of  the  small 
award.  This  85-year-old  woman  finally 
got  a  settlement  of  $500  a  month,  for  as 
long  as  she  lived.  She  moved  into  a  tiny 
apartment. 

My  bill  is  aimed  at  just  these  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  lenders.  Encour- 
aging elderly  widows  to  go  into  debt  and 
loss  their  homes  is  as  criminal  to  me  as 
robbing  them  at  gunpoint.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  worse  since  it  is  drawn  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  can  cause  utter 
destitution. 

I  shall  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation,  and  hope  that 
many  will  choose  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 
It  is  long  overdue. 

At  present,  these  fraudulent  transac- 
tions, veiled  by  complex  regulations  and 
obscure  provisions  of  law,  often  result 


in  only  a  slap  on  the  wrist  instead  of 
imprisormient  and  a  heavy  fine.  In  Uie 
recent  Washington,  D.C.,  case  exposed 
just  a  few  years  ago,  two  swindlers  who 
cheated  homeowners  into  buying  "town- 
house  fronts"  and  losing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  merely  put  on 
probation.  On  the  same  day.  these  two 
were  reprimanded,  a  24-year-old  man  re- 
ceived a  2-  to  6-year  sentence  for  stealing 
a  $500  television  set.  An  18-year-old 
youth  who  snatched  a  purse  with  $40  in 
it  was  denied  probation  and  sent  to 
prison. 

The  judge  said,  "this  is  robbery."  There 
is  just  too  much  of  that  around. 

The  people  who  generally  trumpet  law 
and  order  the  loudest  are  strangely  silent 
on  the  subject  of  white-collar  crime.  Yet 
crimes  in  the  executive  suites  costs  Amer- 
icans millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and 
uncountable  mental  anguish. 

Those  preyed  upon  are  usually  low-  and 
middle-income  seniors,  financially  inex- 
perienced people;  although  others  who 
.should  know  better  are  also  victimized 
with  embarrassing  regularity. 

My  bill  would  make  It  impossible  for 
unscrupulous  lenders  to  make  these  sec- 
ond mortgages.  First,  It  requires  the  len- 
der to  certify  that  the  projected  income 
of  the  homeowner  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  payment  schedule,  or  sufficient  to 
make  payments  on  a  newly  negotiated 
first  mortgage,  should  refinancing  be 
necessary. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  imposition  of  pre- 
payment penalties,  usually  charged  each 
time  the  loan  is  refinanced,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  total  debt.  It  prohibits  har- 
rassment  or  intimidation  of  the  home- 
owner in  collection  attempts. 

In  addition,  a  judicial  hearing  is  re- 
quired for  each  foreclosure  action.  Vio- 
lation by  the  lender  of  the  above 
mentioned  provisions  would  constitute 
grounds  for  making  the  foreclosure  or 
seizure  of  the  house  invalid. 

Violations  by  the  lender  would  entitle 
the  homeowner  to  stop  medclng  payments 
on  the  loan,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
he  has  been  advanced  by  the  lender,  and 
also  entitle  him  to  be  paid  for  the  costs 
of  the  action  and  reasonable  attorney's 
fees. 

Finally,  this  bill  contains  a  section 
which  would  strip  away  the  incentive 
for  lenders  to  make  many  of  these  loans. 
In  the  event  of  a  foreclosure  sale  or  auc- 
tion of  the  house  no  real  estate  broker 
who  arranged  the  loan  may  submit  a  bid 
or  seek  to  acquire  the  property  directly 
or  Indirectly.  Since,  in  so  many  cases,  the 
objective  of  the  lender  from  the  begin- 
ning Is  simply  to  acquire  the  house,  far 
under  its  market  value,  and  then  resell  it 
to  make  a  quiclCprofit,  this  should  insure 
that  no  loans  will  be  made  for  illegitimate 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  in  no  way  inhibit  the  flow  of  legiti- 
mate credit  in  the  form  of  second  mort- 
gages. First,  the  bill  exempts  all  transac- 
tions for  the  initial  purchase  of  a  house. 
Second,  since  the  "projected  income"  sec- 
tion requires  that  the  customer  be  able 
to  refinance  a  new  first  mortgage,  should 
that    become   necessary.    No   legitimate 
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business  transactions  where  tie  house  is 
fused  as  collateral  will  be  afficted. 


ADMINISTRATION  PRpPOSALS 

WOULD  DEPRIVE  TAXPAjYERS  OF 
PRIVACY  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  tiven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remar::s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  address  myself  to  the  administration 
objections  to  section   7609 
7217  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
have  not  had  access  to  the 
tion's  exact  objections  and, 
will  discuss  what  I  have  heard 
main  complaints. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  I  am 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Pr^acy 
taction   Study   Commission, 
mission  was  set  up  by  the  Privacy 
1974,    of   which    Representati 
WATER,  Jr.,  and  I  were  the 
sors. 

The  objections  of  the  admihistration 
to  section  7609 — the  administra  tive  sum- 
mons provision — are  outraged  s.  As  the 
conference  report  clearly  describes,  the 
more  lax  standards  of  the  Senai  e  amend- 
ment were  adopted  over  the  m>re  strin- 
gent requirements  of  the  original  House 
version. 
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As  the  section  stands,  it  is 
exceptions,  to  be  found  in 
(4),   (c)(2),  and  (g).  These 
are  more  than  adequate  to 
needs  of  the  Justice  Departmer(t 
IRS.  The  exception  in  (a)(4) 
that  the  notice  requirement 
ply  where  a  summons  is  issued 
determine  if  records  exist 
to  a  particular  person.  The 
(c)(2)   provide  that  the 
required  to  give  notice  or  to 
"John  Doe"  procedure  where 
of  the  inquiry  is  simply  to  learn 
tity  of  the  person  maintaining 
bered  bank  account — or  similar 
ment;  provide  that  notice  is  not 
in  the  case  of  a  summons 
bank  in  connection  with  the 
activities  of  the  IRS.  Finally 
tion  is  provided  in  (g)   where 
can  demonstrate  to  a  court 
pliance    with    the    notice 
might  result  in  a  material 
with  an  investigation  or  might 
substantial  possibility  that 
might  flee  or  engage  in  the 
of  records. 


th! 
de  sti 


The  more  lax  Senate  am  indment, 
which  the  conference  agreemen ;  follows, 
was  drawn  with  the  needs  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  mind.  The  con- 
ference report  specifically  statei 

The  Amendment  is  Intended  to  «  nable  the 
Service  to  avoid  material  Interfer  ince  with 
an  investigation  where  It  reasonab!  y  believes 
that  this  might  occur. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  iiore  the 
administration  needs.  Certainl;  the  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  the  fundamental 
due  process  rights  of  notice  and  standing 
to  intervene  over  records  that  r  lost  peo- 
ple consider  their  private  recorls 

In  contrast  to  the  Supreme    Court's 
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opinion  I  think  that  most  Americans  do 
have  an  expectation  of  privacy  with  re- 
spect to  their  bank  records.  Furthermore, 
the  Court  in  its  narrow  legalisms  over- 
looked the  realities  of  modern  life.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  made  both 
these  points  in  its  excellent  opinion  In 
Burrows  against  Superior  Court : 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  customer  of 
a  bank  e.xpects  that  the  documents,  such  as 
checks,  which  be  transmits  to  the  bank  in  the 
course  of  his  business  operations^  will  re- 
main private,  and  that  such  an  expectation 
Is  reasonable. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  disclosure 
by  Individuals  or  business  firms  of  their  fi- 
nancial affairs  to  a  bank  is  not  entirely  voli- 
tional, since  It  is  Impossible  to  participate 
in  the  economic  life  of  contemporary  society 
without  maintaining  a  bank  account.  In  the 
course  of  such  dealings,  a  depositor  reveals 
many  aspects  of  his  personal  affairs,  opinions, 
habits  and  associations.  Indeed,  the  totality 
of  bank  records  provides  a  virtual  current 
biography.  ...  To  permit  a  police  officer 
acces.s  to  these  records  merely  upon  his  re- 
quest, without  any  Judicial  control  as  to 
relevancy  or  other  traditional  requirements 
of  legal  process,  and  to  allow  the  evidence  to 
be  used  In  any  subsequent  criminal  prose- 
cution. .  .  .  opens  the  door  to  a  vast  and 
unlimited  range  of  very  real  abuses  of  police 
power. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  urge  retention 
of  section  7217 — civil  damages  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  returns  and  re- 
turn information.  If  the  statute  is  to  pro- 
vide effective  protection  and  relief  from 
violations,  criminal  penalties  alone  are 
plainly  insufficient.  Prosecutions  for  il- 
legal disclosure  or  receipt  of  tax  infor- 
mation would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  various  U.S. 
attorneys,  who  are  appointees  of  the 
President.  Under  Federal  law,  the  refusal 
of  the  executive  branch  to  bring  prose- 
cution is  not  reviewable  by  the  courts. 
A  Federal  prosecutor  may  evin  refuse  to 
sign  an  indictment  returned  by  a  lawful- 
ly constituted  grand  jury. 

Congress  recognized,  when  it  adopted 
the  Privacy  Act  of  December  1974,  that 
criminal  sanctions  cannot  assure  compli- 
ance with  a  statute  if  most  violations  are 
likely  to  be  committed  by  Government 
officials.  The  Privacy  Act  imposes  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  illegal  revelation  or 
receipt  of  personal  information,  but  also 
creates  a  right  of  action  in  anv  aggrieved 
individual  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  act  in  a  Federal  civil  suit.  Sim.ilarly 
section  7212  m.ust  be  retained  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  new  disclosure  pro- 
visions. 


WASHINGTON  POST  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  DEBATE  SERIES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Record  the  first 
two  articles  in  the  series  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  running  this  week  dealing 
with  the  nuclear  arms  debate  and  par- 
ticularly the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ahead  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  This 


series  is  so  outstanding  in  presenting  the 
issues  in  a  concise  and  objective  way  that 
I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  have  maximum  opportunity  to 
study  and  digest  this  information,  since 
the  Members  will  be  voting  on  matters 
involving  this  momentous  issue  this  year 
and  many  years  to  come.  The  matter 
gains  particular  currency,  because  of  the 
debate  sparked  by  President  Carter's  an- 
nounced goal  of  negotiating  with  Russia 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  hearings  on  his  nomination  of 
Paul  Warnke,  a  leading  expert  on  the 
subject  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations. 

I  am  offering  with  these  remarks  the 
third  in  the  Post  series,  entitled,  "The 
New  Nuclear  Math — How  Much  Is 
Enough  for  Security?"  by  George  C. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  lays  out  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  nuclear 
triads  possessed  by  both  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  pointing  out  that  while 
the  United  States  has  achieved  and 
maintained  substantial  lead  in  numbers 
of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads  and  ac- 
curacy of  delivery,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
achieved  and  maintained  a  lead  in  num- 
bers of  missiles  to  deliver  such  warheads 
and  size  of  warhead. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows  these 
remarks: 

Thg    New    Nuclear    Math — How    Much    Is 
Enough  fop.  Security? 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Whether  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ahead  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
is  an  argument  anyone  can^ngage  In  but  no 
one  can  definitively  win. 

This  is  because  there  is  something  for 
everybody  in  the  new  nuclear  math,  the 
numbers  the  Pentagon  Issues  each  January 
on  how  much  holocaust  the  two  superpowers 
have  aimed  at  each  other. 

Hawks,  in  demanding  more  weapons,  can 
cite  the  Soviet  lead  In  sheer  tonnage  of  H- 
bombs.  Doves,  In  calling  for  a  halt  to  the 
arms  race,  can  cite  the  American  lead  in  the 
numbers  of  bombs  and  warlieads.  There  the 
argument  is  Joined. 

The  numbers  used  in  tliose  arguments 
Ehow  that,  at  a  minimum,  both  sides  have 
far  more  than  they  need  for  Inflicting  "un- 
acceptable" damage  on  the  other  after  ab- 
sorbing a  first  strike.  This  !s  the  level  that 
has  long  been  accepted  as  the  basis  for  mu- 
tual deterrence — the  doctrine  that  has  kept 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers  from  blowing 
each  other  up. 

During  the  1960s  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  repeatedly  tried  to 
quantify  how  much  nuclear  might  was 
enough  to  make  the  policy  of  mutual  deter- 
rence work.  Soviet  leaders,  McNamara  Judged, 
would  be  deterred  from  pushing  their  button 
if  the  United  States  had  enough  bombs  to 
destroy  "one-fifth  to  one-fourth"  of  the  So- 
viet population  and  "one-half  of  her  indus- 
trial capacity"  after  the  United  States  had 
absorbed  a  first  strike. 

The  destructive  capability  of  the  American 
nuclear  arsenal,  and  that  of  the  Russians' 
arsenal,  has  gone  far  beyond  that  scale  of 
retaliatory  strength. 

The  United  States  has  8,500  H-bombs  avail- 
able to  dump  on  the  Soviet  Union's  60  major 
military  targets  and  200  cities.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  4.000  bombs  to  drop  on  corre- 
sponding targets  In  the  United  States. 

Each  superpower  has  built  three  delivery 
systems  for  those  bombs:  long-range  bomb- 
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ers,  land-based  Intercontinental  missiles  and 
missile-firing  submarines.  This  three-pronged 
force  Ls  called  a  "triad"  in  the  argot  of  war 
planners. 

Pentagon  officials  defend  the  size  of  the 
American  warhead  and  bomb  stockpile  on 
grounds  that  no  one  knows  how  many  would 
be  destroyed  in  a  surprise  attack,  miss  their 
targets  or  be  knocked  down  by  Soviet  de- 
fenses. They  have  no  ready  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  much  Is  enough  in  provid- 
ing security  in  numbers.  Less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  U.S.  force  of  41  nuclear  mlsslle-armed 
submarines  cct_M  deliver  1,000  H-bombs  of 
50  kllotons  each  In  a  second  strike. 

The  warhead  advantage  on  the  American 
side  Ls  due.  primarily,  to  the  technology  of 
piggybacking  several  H-bombs  on  one  mis- 
sile— the  so-called  MIRV  (Multiple  Independ- 
ently Targetabis  Re-Entry  Vehicle).  MIRV, 
for  example,  has  multiplied  fourteenfold  the 
number  of  H-bombs  one  missile  txibe  on  a 
PosL-ldon  sub  could  fire  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union,  which  In  the  early  days 
of  the  missile  race  opted  for  giant  missiles 
with  big  H-bombs  up  front.  Is  now  following 
the  U.S.  lead  and  MIRVing  Its  missiles. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warn  that  the 
United  States  dare  not  let  the  Soviet  Union 
push  ahead  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 

Nonetheless,  Soviet  defen.se  planners  feel 
obliged  to  keep  up  with  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  rough  equivalency  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  underlying  dynamic  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimates  that 
when  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  megatonnage  is 
put  on  a  comparable  basis — equivalent 
megatonnage— the  Soviets  control  5.3  billion 
tons  of  explosive  power  as  compared  with 
4.2  billion   tons   for   the   United   States. 

Accxiracy  Is  the  crucial  multiplier  In  the 
new  nuclear  math.  The  megatons  that  count 
are  those  that  arrive  on  target.  In  nuclear 
math  the  chances  of  destroying  a  target  are 
cubed  by  the  factor  of  accuracy.  A  Minute- 
man  mi.ssUe  with  a  1.5-metagon  warhead  hit- 
ting a  half  mile  from  its  target  has  the  same 
chance  of  destroying  a  missile  silo  as  a  12- 
megaton  weapon  exploding  a  mile  from  Its 
target. 

The  United  States  has  opted  for  higher 
accuracy  and  less  megatonnage  In  lt.<5  war- 
heads. Of  the  1,054  LCBMs  listed  In  the  U.S. 
inventory,  54  are  Titan  II  llquld-fiieled  mis- 
siles with  nine-megaton  warheads  and  the 
rest  are  ICBMs  from  the  Minuteman  family, 
each  carrying  smaller  but  more  accurately 
propelled  warheads. 

The  maigin  of  accuracy  for  the  Titan  II 
is  one  mile;  for  the  Minuteman  III,  one- 
quarter  mile. 

On  the  nuclear  evolvitlon  scale,  the  Unitod 
States  moved  from  the  nine-megaton  Titan 
II  to  the  submarine-launched  Poseidon, 
which  can  fire  clusters  of  10  warlie-ads  of  50 
kilotons  each  within  a  margin  of  accuracy 
of  fev/er  than  four  city  blocks. 

The  latest  technological  WTinkle  In  up- 
grading the  accuracy  of  missile  systems  is 
MARV  (Maneuverable  Re-Entry  Vehicle)  — 
son  cf  MIRV — each  of  whose  warheads  is 
guided  by  an  electronic  "brain"  that  locks 
the  bomb  onto  a  target,  even  though  il  may 
be  thousands  of  miles  away.  MIRV  warheads 
ride  like  passengers  on  a  bus  and  are  dropped 
off  along  the  trip  at  a  point  from  which  they 
win  fly,  directed  by  gravity  and  the 
momentum  of  the  "bus." 

MARVs  blrtli  was  greeted  with  critical 
ccmments  from  some  arms  controllers  who 
sse  the  "smart"  H-bomb  warhead  as  a 
major  leap  Into  the  irreversible  momentum 
of  first-strike  technology. 

In  overall  numbers,  the  U.S. -Soviet  mis- 
sile balance  for  the  three  major  systems  of 
the  weapons  triad  Is  as  follows: 


For  land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs);  U.S.  1,054— U.S.S.R.  1,450; 
submarUie  missiles;  U.S.  656 — U.S.S.R.  880; 
long-range  bombers;  U.S.  418 — U.S.S.R.  210. 
Although  these  totals  seem  to  reflect  a 
Soviet  superiority  In  missiles — 2,540  to 
2.128 — there  is  an  offsetting  factor  in  the 
2-to-l  U.S.  lead  In  warheads.  Missiles  merely 
propel.  Warheads  explode. 

Here  is  how  the  weapons  experts  assess  the 
two  powers  from  the  standpoint  of  each 
major  weapons  system : 

Long-range  bombers:  The  U.S.  edge  here 
Is  wider  than  the  numbers  make  it  appear. 
A  key  to  how  much  a  bomber  can  carry  and 
how  far  it  can  fly  Is  the  number  of  tankers 
available  to  refuel  It  in  flight.  The  U.S. 
tanker  fleet  Is  far  superior  to  the  Russian 
fleet. 

Also,  the  United  States  already  has  a  new 
strategic  bomber  flying,  the  Air  Force  B-1, 
while  the  Backfire  Is  the  only  Soviet  bomber 
in  production.  Backfire  is  a  medium  bomber 
that  U.S.  military  leaders  consider  capable 
of  .strategic  bombing.  The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reported  this  year  that  the  Soviets 
may  build  a  new  long-range  bomber  bvit  ac- 
knowledge that  It  could  not  become  opera- 
tional until  the  early  IGSOs. 

Land-based  ICBMs:  The  Russians  hold  the 
decisive  lead  in  numbers  of  mls.slles  and  de- 
liverable megatonnage  but  this  is,  as 
pointed  out,  offset  at  the  cuiTent  stage  of 
development  by  the  accuracy  of  the  U.S. 
Minuteman  ml.ssile.  As  the  Russians  develop 
their  own  MIRV  technology,  however,  their 
heavler-mu.scled  missiles  coupled  with  big- 
ger warheads  could  give  them  more  destruc- 
tive power  with  which  to  strike  at  hardened 
U.S.  targets. 

Because  of  the  growing  vulnerability  of  the 
land-based  weapons  to  attack,  there  Ls  the 
question  of  whether  they  may  not  become 
obsolescent  sitting  ducks  in  a  nuclear  strike. 
President  Carter  underlined  the  issues  on 
the  land-based  weapons  by  offering  to  forgo 
deploying  mobile  land-based  ICBMs,  such 
as  the  Air  Force's  MX  missile,  whicli  would 
be  carted  from  silo  to  silo  through  under- 
ground tunnels,  if  the  Soviet  Union  would 
do  likewise. 

Submarine-based  missiles:  Increasingly 
accurate  submarine  missiles  already  de- 
ployed by  both  sides,  along  with  the  advent 
of  MARV,  pose  additional  threats  to  the 
land-based  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  last  year  started  deploy- 
ing its  500-foot-long  Delta  II  nuclear-pow- 
ered sub  that  carries  16  SSX-8  missiles, 
which  have  a  range  of  4,200  nautical  miles. 

The  United  States  in  1979  expects  to  send 
its  560-foot-long  Trident  to  sea.  Eacli  of 
these  .svibs  will  carry  24  Trident  missiles 
with  a  range  of  4,000  nautical  miles  at  first 
and  5,000  miles  later. 

Because  of  their  long-range  missiles,  each 
of  the  sub  systems — the  Delta  II  and  the 
Trident — can  .stick  close  to  the  safety  of  port 
while  covering  potential  enemy  targets. 

A  footnote  In  the  comparison  of  the  rival 
nuclear  submarines  Is  that  the  United  States 
keeps  about  50  per  cent  of  its  fleet  at  sea 
at  all  times,  according  to  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  only  11  per 
cent  of  its  ships. 

With  so  much  nuclear  firepower  going  to 
.sea  in  submarines.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  two  superpowers  are  backing  away  from 
the  risk  of  mutual  incineration  becau.se  each 
has  an  Invulnerable  retaliatory  force  at  the 
ready  In  the  ocean  depths? 

If  the  submarines  armed  with  missiles  wer? 
truly  invulnerable,  then  one  covild  reason 
that  the  "we-won't-if-you-won't"  underpin- 
ning of  deterrence  is  securely  in  place.  But 
the  constant  upward  spiral  of  technology  has 
not  let  this  happen. 


The  United  States  can,  and  does,  track 
Soviet  missile  submarines  with  American 
hunter-killer  subs  and  with  an  array  of  de- 
tection systems,  including  microphones  on 
the  ocean  bottom.  An  antisxibmarlne-warfare 
plan,  called  "the  barrier  strategy,"  calls  for 
ambushing  and  destroyin:j  Soviet  subs  in  a 
war  as  they  sail  througli  the  straits  and  gaps 
to  put  their  missiles  in  range  of  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  killer  submarines  have  the  Mark  48 
torpedo,  which  can  swim  20  miles  after 
launch  to  find  and  destroy  a  sub  detected  by 
sonar  listening  systems.  The  Soviets  can  \>e 
presumed  to  be  working  on  the  same  kind  of 
weapons. 

As  implausible  as  It  may  sound  to  laymen, 
Soviet  planners  do  have  to  worry  about  U.S. 
capability  to  make  a  coordinated  first  strike 
where  hunter  subs  woxild  kill  thsir  ml.-slle 
subs,  where  highly  accur.ite  MIRVs  and 
MARVs  from  sub.s  and  land  launc'ners  would 
disable  their  ICBMs  and  bombers,  and  where 
B-52  and  B-1  bombers  would  finish  off  any- 
thing left  standing. 

If  the  U.S.  Navy  builds  its  Seafarer  system 
for  communicating  with  its  subs  in  the 
depths,  Soviet  worst-case  strategists  would 
have  to  worry  more  seriously  about  an  Amer- 
ican coordinated  first  sti-lke.  Today's  com- 
munications methods  with  submarines  arc 
complicated,  requiring  subs  to  rise  toward  the 
surfacD  duiiUjC  preaxTanged  transmission 
perlodj;. 

Conversely,  American  war  planners  liave  to 
worry  about  tlie  Soviets  catching  up  with 
U.S.  antisubmarine  technology  now  that  they 
have  closed  the  gap  on  quantity. 

So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
track  U.S.  misyle  submarines  the  way  the 
United  States  does  theirs.  But  this  secure 
undei-sea  force  could  end  up  being  vvilner- 
a'ole  if  the  Soviets  adopt  U.S.  Navy  tactics. 

And  so  the  imponderables  of  time,  num- 
bei-s  and  national  motivation  make  It  difficult 
today  and  perhaps  impo?si:)le  tomorrov/  to 
answer  the  question:   Is  anybody  winning? 


NUCLEAR  TALKS  MUST  SUCCEED  ON 
TWO    FRONTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourth  in  the  .<?eries  of  Washington  Post 
articles  on  strategi:  arms  issues  is  by 
Muri-ey  Marder  and  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems a  U.S.  administi-ation  face."?  within 
itself  and  with  the  Congress  in  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  nuclear  ai-ms  limitation 
agreements.  It  points  out  that  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford  both  faced  such  prob- 
lems and  that  the  way  they  were  handled 
had  a  ci-ucial  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
then  President  to  obtain  acceptable 
agreements  and  the  substance  of  the 
agreements  that  were  made. 

Particularly  striking  is  the  account  of 
the  disastrous  effect  of  President  Ford's 
efforts  to  placate  the  "hardliners"  in  the 
Government  and  his  primary  election 
opponent,  Ronald  Reagan.  At  this  point, 
we  may  devoutly  hope  that  the  Carter 
administration  is  able  successfully  to 
sui'mount  siich  obstacles  in  its  quest  for 
balanced  and  meaningful  nuclear  arms 
control  and  reduction  agreements. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows  these 
remarks: 
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Nuclear  Talks  Must  Stcceeo  on 
Two  Fronts 
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(By  Murrey  Mard  sr) 

Every  President  who  reache  i 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  o 
control   takes  on  two  sets  of 
one  with  the  Kremlin,  and  aijoth 
own  government. 

Among  arms  control  specla^sts 
said  that  the  "Internal 
more    difficult    than    the 
atlons,"  for  both  the  United 
Soviet  Union. 

To  purists,  the  comparlso: 
But  it  evidently  stands  high 
President  Carter  as  a  danger 
pointed  to  the  dissent  Inside 
ministration,   and   the  presid  i 
as  the  principal  reasons  for 
to  conclude  a  strategic  arms 
(SALT)   treaty  with  the  Sov 

In  private,  many  Ford  adn^in 
siders  go  much  further  than 
President,  sources  on  both 
impasse  say,  was  outmaneuv 
government. 

Ford  was  caught  between 
priorities:     his    campaign 
against  Ronald  Reagan  vs.  a 
to  complete  the  nuclear 
with    Soviet   leader   Leonid 
Vladivostok  In  November,  197  I 

In  effect,  Ford  was  compel!  ed 
one    objective    for    the    other 
Reagan  for  the  Republican 
In  moving  to  the  right  of  the 
trum,  to  compete  with  Reagan 
votes.    Ford    became    a    hosta 
ponents  of  a  SALT  compromke 
tary   of   State   Henry   A.   Klssl  nge: 
him  to  make. 

The  opposition — the  Defence 
and  its  allies  In  government 
gress — was  not  passive  about 
dilemma.  Nor  was  Kissinger. 

Kissinger    told    the 
only  "to  .spin  a  little   [b 
to  reach  the  SALT  compromise 
long-projected   Washington   s 
ence  with  Brezhnev,  and 
November   election   as   a 
umph. 

The    internal    clash    reach 
January-February,    1976,   the 
political  period  for  Ford,  aftei 
turned    from   Moscow   in   Janjiary 
compromise.   Reagan   was 
tack   on    the   Ford-Kissinger 
heading  into  the  nation's  first 
tlon,  in  New  Hampshire  Feb 

Kissinger's  opponents  on 
the  President  recognized  the 
sequences    of    following 
If  the  Pentagon  was  overruled 
was  bound  to  "leak  out,"  exp 
Ford  in  the  primary  campaign 

There    was    nothing   so    bal  I 
threat  to  the  President.  Said 
opponent,  drily,  "It  was  all 
system." 

Ford,   as   a  consequence,   sided 
singer's    opponents    in    Febrii  iry 
Moscow  what  both  sides  deserve 
tough"  reply  to  the  proposal 
brought  from  Moscow. 

The  negotiations  virtually 

After  Ford  won  the  Repub!  1 
tlon  In  August,  he  pushed  for 
promise  to  recoup  his  earlier 
too  late;  by  then  even  some  ol 
SALT  supporters  opposed  a  las 
for  agreement  Just  before 
election. 

In  retrospect,  the  former 
ported  by  some  sources  to  wish 
through   a  SALT  compromise 
ternal  opposition.  Whether 
occupy  the  White  House  If  h( 
Is  anyone's  guess.  Beyond  question 
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election  campaign  would  have  been  consider- 
ably different. 

E:ach  President  who  negotiates  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  decide  how  he  will  deal 
with  his  own  bureaucracy.  Bargain  with  It? 
Overrule  It?   Circumvent   It? 

No  consensus  automatically  springs  up  over 
nuclear  strategy.  Experts  can  disagree  strong- 
ly about  what  is  prudent  and  what  is  peril- 
ous. The  ultimate  choices,  therefore,  are 
political  decisions. 

There  were  long  roots  to  the  dispute  that 
frustrated  President  Ford's  SALT  ambitions. 
Some  of  them  have  entangled  Paul  C. 
Warnke,  Carter's  nominee  for  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  SALT  negotiator. 

Former  President  Nixon  and  Kissinger, 
then  at  the  White  House,  conducted  the 
SALT  I  negotiations  in  extraordinary  secrecy. 
"Back  channels"  were  used  to  communicate 
to  the  Kremlin,  behind  the  back  of  U.S. 
negotiators,  and  sometimes  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

The  suspicions  that  developed  afterward, 
coupled  with  charges  that  Kissinger  had 
made  lopsided  concessions  to  the  Russians 
in  1972,  converged  in  the  decisive  opposition 
to  Kissinger's  negotiations  on  SALT  II. 

In  one  tradeoff  after  SALT  I,  to  try  to  help 
ea-se  the  path  for  SALT  II,  Nixon  sought  to 
make  peace  with  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.)  Kissinger's  prime  challenger.  Nixon 
agreed  to  divide  the  posts  of  arms  control 
director  and  chief  SALT  negotiator,  and  put 
harder-line  negotiators  on  SALT. 

In  addition,  the  arms-control  agency  it- 
self was  stiffened,  with  officials  holding  a 
st«rner  view  of  the  Russians  moved  In  to  re- 
place more  ardent  arms  control  champions. 
That  "purge"  had  unintended  consequences. 
It  helped  to  convert  the  arms  control  agency 
into  a  Pentagon  ally  against  Kissinger  In 
1976. 

Another  tradeoff  of  1972  had  greater  reper- 
cussions four  years  later. 

To  enlist  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  ratlflcatlon  of  the  1972  nuclear 
agreements,  Nixon  obtained  a  major  Increase 
in  weapons  research  and  development  funds. 

One  project  was  lon^-range  cruise  missiles, 
which  the  Pentagon  was  prepared  to  drop  In 
1973.  (The  cruise  missile,  is.  In  effect,  an 
unmanned,  low-flying  Jet  with  a  range  up  to 
2.000  miles.)  Kl--singer  urged  the  military  to 
continue  primarily  to  save  cruise  missiles  as 
a  future  "bargaining  chip"  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Instead,  cruise  missiles  turned  into  the 
most  confounding  obstacle  for  Kissinger's  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

Crui.se  missiles,  and  the  Soviet  bomber 
system  known  in  the  West  as  Backfire,  be- 
came the  principal  obstacles  to  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

Two  major  nuclear  agreements  had  been 
signed  at  Moscow  In  1972.  For  the  first  time, 
adversary  nations  agreed  to  ban  national 
defense  systems,  exposing  themselves  to  at- 
tack from  each  other  with  Intercontinental 
missiles  This  was  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  a  major  breakthrough,  little-disputed. 

Virtually  all  subsequent  argument  centers 
on  the  complementary  side  of  the  process — 
controls  on  offensive  strategic  weapons.  A 
five-year  accord  was  signed  in  1972;  it  runs 
out  Oct.  3  of  this  year.  Its  replacement  Is  the 
Ford-Brezhnev  Vladivostok  accord,  to  run 
until  1985. 

In  1972  the  Rxisslans  were  racing  to  catch 
up  with  previous  American  superiority,  and 
had  taken  the  lead  in  numbers  of  intercon- 
tinental missile  launchers.  The  SALT  I 
"freeze"  on  missile  launchers  left  the  Rus- 
sians with  superior  numbers  of  strategic  mis- 
siles launched  from  land  or  sea.  a  maximum 
of  2,358  to  1,710  for  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  had,  and  retains,  the  advantage 
in  nuclear  warheads,  with  its  multiple-war- 
head missiles  and  a  larger  fleet  of  intercon- 
tinental bombers. 


Klisinger  and  other  administration  officials 
maintained  that  the  agreement  was  balanced, 
with  the  United  States  behind  in  missile 
launchers  but  ahead  in  warheads,  bombers 
and  technology.  Critics  contended  that  the 
Russians,  with  more  and  larger  missiles, 
eventually  could  duplicate  the  multiple  war- 
heads and  other  technology,  and  gain  mili- 
tary superiority. 

The  ratification  of  the  SALT  I  accords 
moved  the  argument  to  SALT  II.  At  Vladi- 
vostok, Kissinger  said,  any  Imbalance  was 
wiped  out  by  agreement  on  similar  numbers 
of  strategic  delivery  systems  on  both  sides, 
with  "Important  concessions"  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  equal  celling  of  2.400  American  and 
Soviet  Intercontinental  missiles  and  bombers 
was  set,  of  which  1,320  could  have  multiple 
warheads.  Ford  hailed  this  as  "a  cap"  on  the 
arms  race. 

The  debate  only  shifted  direction.  Critics 
on  right  and  left  assailed  the  celling  as  far 
too  high.  Then  "the  cap"  began  oozing  from 
the  two  sides,  in  the  new  dispute  over  Soviet 
Backfire  bombers  and  American  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  both  omitted  from  the  Vladi- 
vostok discussions. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  insisted  that  the 
Backfire  can  operate  as  a  long-range  bomber 
against  targets  in  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  counted  as  strategic.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintained  that  Backfire  is  a  medium 
bomber,  outside  the  Vladivostok  limits. 

Positions  are  reversed  on  long-range  crviise 
missiles.  As  non-ballistic  mLssiles,  the  United 
States  claimed,  they  were  exempt  from  the 
Vladivostok  ceilings.  The  Soviet  Union  origi- 
nally sought  to  ban  all  cruise  missiles  beyond 
600  kilometers,  or  373  miles,  the  range  of 
existing  Russian  types. 

Long  range  cruise  missiles,  with  accuracy 
precise  enough  to  hit  a  selected  building 
("You  can  shoot  It  down  a  pickle  barrel  at 
2,000  miles,"  Reagan  exclaimed  during  the 
election  campaign),  are  claimed  to  cost  only 
about  a  tenth  as  much  as  ballistic  missiles. 
Because  they  can  carry  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  warheads,  and  serve  as  strategic  or 
tactical  weapons,  they  also  raise  great  prob- 
lems  of   distinguishing    which    is   which. 

Kissinger  and  his  supporters  regarded  the 
Backfire  and  cruise  missiles,  as  one  source 
expressed  it  last  week,  as  "far  out  on  the 
margin  of  strategic  significance." 

Privately,  even  some  Kissinger  critics  agree. 
The  military  services  themselves  are  divided 
about  roles  and  missions  for  cruise  missiles. 
But  the  controversy  solidified  Kissinger's 
critics  in  the  different  camps,  especially  ad- 
vocates of  cruise  missiles,  who  see  intermedi- 
ate-range cruiie  missiles  as  a  major  offset  to 
Soviet  power  in  Europe,  and  "a  great  equal- 
izer" against  the  Russians  at  sea. 

Kissinger  was  ready  to  trade  about  250 
Backfire  bombers  with  Soviet  pledges  of  lim- 
itation on  their  use  for  an  equal  number  of 
long-range  cruise  missiles  on  ships,  both  out- 
side the  Vladivostok  ceilings;  to  count  bomb- 
ers with  1,500-mile  cruise  missiles  as  mul- 
tiple-warhead weapons,  and  to  ban  long- 
range   cruise   missiles  on   submarines. 

Critics  assailed  that  mix  as  unbalanced 
In  Soviet  favor  and  Soviet  assurances  on 
Backfire  as  unacceptable. 

The  opposition  to  Kissinger  was  led  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  were  supported 
by  Defense  Secretary  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld, 
President  Ford's  longtime  confidant,  recently 
arrived  at  the  Pentagon  to  replace  ousted 
James  R.  Schleslnger.  Ford's  summary  firing 
of  Schleslnger,  widely  misconstrued  as  a  vic- 
tory for  Kissinger,  had  infuriated  the  Re- 
publican right-wing,  and  that  was  already 
troubling  Ford's  election  advisers. 

Kissinger  was  without  allies  beyond  the 
State  Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council  staff.  The  arms  control  agency,  semf- 
autonomovis  In  the  State  Department  and 
largely  Ignored  by  Kissinger,  Joined  the  op- 
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position,  with  mild-mannered  director  Fred 
C.  Ikle  encouraged  by  his  deputy,  John  F. 
Lehman  Jr.,  to  speak  out. 

Lehman,  although  a  onetime  member  of 
Kissinger's  NSC  staff,  was  championing  crul.se 
missiles.  So  was  Lehman's  close  friend,  Rich- 
ard Perle,  a  nuclear  specialist  for  Sen.  Jack- 
son and  one  of  the  most  effective  Kissinger 
critics  in  Washington. 

Perle  recently  said  that,  compared  to  "the 
resources  Henry  had  at  his  disposal."  the  op- 
position's resources  "were  trivial."  "I  could 
talk  to  people  one  at  a  time,"  Perle  said; 
"Henry  had  a  whole  planeload  [of  reporters) 
and  the  stories  went  all  over  the  world."  The 
problem,  however,  Perle  Insists,  was  not  in- 
ternal disagreements,  but  Soviet  intransi- 
gence. 

Nevertheless  "the  key  factor  was  the  elec- 
tion," said  a  central  participant,  and  numer- 
ous others  agree.  If  President  Ford  had  sup- 
ported Kissinger,  this  source  said,  "It  very 
soon  would  have  come  out  that  Defen.se  had 
been  overruled." 

In  place  of  the  compromi.se  Kissinger 
sought,  the  counter  that  went  back  to  the 
Russians,  hi  several  variations,  was  an  offer 
to  proceed  with  the  original  portions  of  the 
Vladivostok  accords  and  to  bypa-ss  the  Back- 
fire and  cruise  missile  controversy  lor  .subse- 
quent negotiations. 

Kissinger  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  reject  that  out  of  hand  (which  It  did) 
because  it  left  the  more  dynamic  weapons 
system,  cruise  missiles,  unconstrained.  His 
critics  charged  that  Kissinger  undermined 
the  counterproposal,  and  failed  to  press  It 
forcefully. 

Basically  this  is  the  same  offer  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  now  has  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  publicly  and  privately.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept 
this  approach  which  they  previously  re- 
jected? Carter  administration  sources  main- 
tain there  is. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  set  aside  the 
Backfire-cruise  missi!:  dispute.  In  a  form 
more  equitable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  slow- 
down or  limit,  or  both,  on  cruise  missile  de- 
velopment Is  an  obvious  approach,  suggested 
by  many  outside  specialists. 

Carter  administration  strategists  say  they 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  eager  to  reach 
a  SALT  II  accord  before  the  Oct.  3  deadline, 
and  then  move  into  SALT  III  negotiations  on 
arms  reductions  as  Carter  has  urged. 

By  his  unusual  public,  and  private,  em- 
phasis on  arms  control,  these  sources  say, 
the  President  has  aroused  Soviet  Interest  for 
"locking  in"  his  administration  to  continu- 
ing negotiations. 

The  Carter  administration  believes  it  has  a 
good  prospect  for  avoiding  the  Internal  splits 
that  plagued  the  Ford  administration's  nu- 
clear strategy,  with  Harold  Brown  at  De- 
fense, Cyrus  R.  Vance  at  State.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  as  national  security  advLser.  and 
Warnke  as  chief  SALT  negotiator. 

Carter  already  has  spent  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  time  for  a  new  President  in  pri- 
vate di.scusslons  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  also  has  struck  sparks  of  parallel 
interest  with  Sen.  Jackson  and  other  Kis- 
singer critics. 

The  President  "is  determined  that  people 
get  a  fair  hearing,"  said  one  insider;  "They 
don't  have  to  go  to  the  Hill  to  get  an  argu- 
ment raised." 

But,  the  Insider  added.  President  Carter 
"has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  going  to  make 
the  decisions." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Ms.    Dakar    (at    the    request    of    Mr. 


Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progj-am  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter : 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Sarasin,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDGER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Le  Fante,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kkebs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  t.^day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SisK,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  Mr.  Biaogi 
on  the  amendment  regarding  illegal 
aliens  on  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on 
H.R.  11. 

(The  following  Member.s  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  FcRSYTHE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 


Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CederbeIig. 

Mr.  Frey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuDGER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Teacue  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Byron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bkinkley. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Ammerman. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Studds. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  28,  1977, 
at   12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  I'ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
77th  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  held  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  Au- 
gust 15-20,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-504  and  Public  Law  90-620 
(H.  Doc.  95-87) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmeiit,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  national 
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flood  Insurance  program  and 
piemen tatlon   authority 
Committee  on  Banking.  Flnanc^ 
Affairs. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Secfetaijy 
and    Urban    Development, 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
thorlzatlons  for  and  amend 
housing,    and    for    other 
Committee  on  Banking,  Flnancje 
Affairs. 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
and  Urban  Development, 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
mortgage  Insurance  and  relatec 
and  for  other  purposes;    to 
on   Banking,   Finance   and    Urb^n 

817.  A  letter  from  the 
munlcatlon.     Department     of 
transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
5  U.S.C.  522(d);  to  the 
ernment  Operations. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk. 
Representatives,  transmitting  h 
report  of  receipts  and  expendllju 
period   July    1    through 
pursuant   to  section    105(a)    of 
88-454   [2  U.S.C.  104a]    (H.  Doc 
to  the  Committee  on  House 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

819.  A  letter   from   the   Actljig 
Secretary  of  State   for 
tlons.    transmitting    a 
on  political  contributions  made 
of  the  family  of  Elliott  L 
suant  to  section  6  of  Public 
the  Committee  on  International 

820.  A   letter   from   the   Actifig 
Secretary  of  State   for 
tlons,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
lation     to    amend     the    Forelg^ 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
thorlze  additional  appropriation  > 
eign    service    buildings    prograia 
year    1977;    to   the    Committee 
tlonal  Relations. 

821.  A  letter   from   the   Acting 
Secretary   of  State   for   Cong 
tlons,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
Islatlon  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
tlons    Authorization    Act,    flsca! 
to    authorize   additional 
fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Commltl|ee 
national  Relations. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
Information  Agency,  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  amend 
Foreign   Relations   Authorlzatio|i 
year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350; 
to    authorize    appropriations 
years  1978  and  1979,  and  for  otHer 
to  the  Committee  on  Interna tlon  Eil 

823.  A  letter  from  the  chalrmttn 
sumer  .  Product   Safety 
mltting     the     Commission's 
that  available   scientific 
sufficient  to  establish  that  a  levfel 
paint  above  .06  percent  but  not 
cent  Is  safe,  pursuant  to  section 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  706);  to 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

824.  A  letter  from  the  Vice 
Government  Affairs,  National 
senger  Corporation,  transmitting 
cial  rep>ort  of  the  corporation 
of  November  1978.  pursuant  to 
(a)(1)   of  the  Rail  Passenger 
1970,  as  amended:  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

825.  A  letter  from  the 
migration   and   Naturalization 
partment   of   Justice, 
concerning    visa   petitions 
the   period   January    16-31, 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
ence  classification,  pursuant  tc 
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(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  915);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  report 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  during 
the  jjcrlod  Friday  February  1-5,  1977,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  915) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  comments  on  the 
draft  bill  "Amending  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  Improve  agency  rulemaking 
by  establishing  paperwork  control  mechan- 
isms, and  by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pros- 
pectus proposing  the  acquisition  of  space  by 
lease  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  pursuant  to  section  7 
(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  inspections  of  the  mobile  home  manufac- 
turing process  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DODD:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  337.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3365.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authority  for  ths  flexible  regulation  of 
interest  rates  on  deposits  and  accounts  In 
depository  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-26).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1976  Individual  Income  taxes  and 
other  payments,  to  reduce  Individual  and 
business  Income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax 
simplification  and  reform;  with  amendment, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  leg- 
islative days  with  Instructions  to  report  back 
to  the  House  as  provided  in  section  401(b) 
of  Public  Law  93-344  (Rept.  No.  95-27,  Pt.I) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEDELL : 

H.R.  3998.  A  bill  to  assure  that  an  individ- 
ual or  family  whose  Income  Is  increased  by 
reason  of  a  general  Increase  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits  will  not,  because  of 
such  general  increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or 
reduction  in  the  benefits  the  individual  or 


family  has  been  receiving  under  certain 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  3999.  A  bUi  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  subject  to  the  military 
justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Stockman, 
Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr.    Lloyd    of    California,    Mr. 
Fascell,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Bedell, 
Mrs.     Fenwick.     Mrs.     Collins     of 
Illinois,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,   Mr.   Baoillo,   Mr.   Dicks,   and 
Mr.  ToNRY)  : 
H.R.  4000.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code,    to    regulate    the    discharge    of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Fish,     Mr.     McKinney,     Mr.     Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Matkis)  : 
H.R.  4001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  parent  who 
kidnaps  his  minor  child  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  81,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Ryan,  Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr.   Runnels, 

Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Corrada, 

Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 

Akaka,     Mr.     Charles     Wilson     of 

Texas,   Mr.   Tonry.   Mr.   Goldwater, 

Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Horton,  and   Mr. 

Neal)  : 

H.R.  4002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  parent  who 

kidnaps  his  minor  child  shall  be  fined  not 

more  than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 

than  1  year,  or  both;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Ichord,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Breckinridge,    Mr.    D'Amours,    Mr. 

Davis,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

New      York,      Mr.      Railsback,      Ms. 

Schroeder,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and  Mr. 

Zeferetti)  : 

H.R.  4003.  A  bill  to  establish  requirements 

for  notification  of  Congress  before  the  closure 

of,  or  significant  reduction  In  force  at,  any 

military    Installation    Is   carled   out;    to    the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Brodkead, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corrada,    Mr. 
Dellums,   Mr.   Florio,   Mr.   Ford   of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.    Le 
Fante,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Macuire, 
Mrs.    Meyner,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Ottingeh,    Mr. 
Pease,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Scheuer) 
H.R.  4004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pre- 
serve the  eligibility  of  certain  children  for 
assistance  through  grade  3,  notwithstanding 
improvements  in  their  reading  aptitude;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois (  for  her- 
self, Mr.  Seibebling,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
ToNRY,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pre- 
serve the   eligibility  of  certain  children  for 
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assistance  through  grade  3,  notwithstanding 
Improvements  in  their  reading  aptitude;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H.R.  4006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  services  within  the 
medicare  program,  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  community  long-term  care  centers 
and  State  long-term  care  agencies  as  part  of 
a  new  administrative  structure  for  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  long-term  care 
services,  to  provide  a  slgnlflcant  role  ior  per- 
sons eligible  for  long-term  care  benefits  in 
the  admlnl.stration  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4007.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  heme 
of  a  State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Andrews   of  North   Dakota,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,   Mr.    Corrada.    Mr.    Gammace, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  Le 
Fante,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Maryland, 
Mr.    MooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Jlr.  ZtFtR- 
etti)  : 
H  R.  4008.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the    Social    Security   Act    to   authorize    pay- 
meat  under  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  for  optometrlc  and  medical 
vision   care;    jointly,   to    the    Committees   on 
Ways    and    Means,    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bauillo,  Mr.  Corrad.a,  Mr.  Glk-kman, 

Mr.     Lederer.     Mr.     Le    Fante,     Mr. 

Mitchell   of   Maryland,    Mr.   Ottin- 

GER.  Mr.  Panetta  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 

Zeferetti  )  : 

H.R.  4009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 

the   Social   Sec".i  ity   ,\ct   to   provide   for   the 

coverage    of    certain    psycholcgi.sts'    services 

under  the  supplementary  metilc-al  insurance 

benefits    program    established    by    part    B    cf 

such    title:    Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 

Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerc;:. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Corn  well, 
Mr.     Corrada.     Mr.     Gammace,     Mr. 
Lederer.  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Cha.iles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr. 
Zeferetti)  : 
HjI.  4010.  A  bill  to  amend   title  XV::i  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    authorize    pay- 
ment under   the   medicare   program   fcr  cer- 
tain   services    performed    by    chiropractors; 
Jointly,    to    the    Committees    o:i    Ways    and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foi-cign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bol- 
LiN-G,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Bonki.r,  Mro. 
Burke  of  California,  ^^r.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.   Traxler.    Mr.    Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Zablccki)  : 
H.R.  4011.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security:   jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean?,   and  Inter>tat3 
r.nd  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORNWELL  (for  hlm?;lf.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Dsllums,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Zef- 
eretti. Mr.  Mopfett,  Mr.  Gephart. 
RoNCALio.  and  Mr.  Mazzoli  1  : 
H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  amend  title  'VII  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  sccial 
secur.ty  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefit  checks  be  mailed  in  time  for  delivery 
prior  to  the  regularly  scheduled  delivery  day 
whenever  that  day  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, or  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DUNCAN   of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4013.  A  bill   to  authorize  fppropria- 
tions    for    coal    extraction    and    preparation 
technology   research;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  for 
pilot  testing  of  coal  land  reclamation  pro- 
posals; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
IiLsular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive and  quality  healtli  care  for  per- 
sons with  communicative  disorders  under 
the  health  insurance  program  (medicare) 
including  preventive,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitative  functions;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  4016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  65 
the  age  beyond  which  deductions  en  ac- 
count of  an  individual's  outside  earnings  will 
no  longer  be  made  from  such  individual's 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 
H.R.  4017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Local  Pxib- 
lic  Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  permit  priority  consid- 
eration of  applications  from  certain  local 
governments:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  :-uspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1979.  the  duty  on  certain  doxo- 
rubicin hydrochloride  antibiotics  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4019   A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernraoiit  expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Coiigress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  4020.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  tx)  authorize  additional 
medical   and   dental   care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  Reservists  and  members  of  the 
National    Guard,    under   certain    conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4021.  A  bill  to  require  the  inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
posese;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  manu- 
facturing-related investment  in  any  State 
which  has  an  tmemployment  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  national  unemployment  rate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo,   Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Corn- 
well,  Mr.  Dan  D.\nifl,  Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.    Emery.    Mr.    Ertel,    Mrs.    Fen- 
wick. Mr.   Fraser,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Lloyd    of    California. 
Mr.    McCormack,    Mr.    Murphy    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rooney,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal.   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.   Steers,   Mr. 
Waxma.«j,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  4023.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain    that  re- 
cipients  of   veterans'   pension   and   compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Ml.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr.    Blouin,    Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr    Brademas. 
Mr.   Brown   of   California,   Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Carr,  Ms.  Chis- 
holm,   Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Cohen,    Ms. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   Mr.   Corrada,   Mr.    Cotteb, 
and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  4024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of   1945  to  halt  the 
importation    of    Rhodesian    chrome;    to    the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dicks,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr,  Fascell, 
Mr.    Pauntroy,    Ms.    Fenwick,    Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hamilton,    Mr.    Habkin,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Ms.  Keys, 
Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Kostmayep)  : 
H  R.  4025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation    of   Rhodesian    chrome;    to   the 
Committee   on   International   Relations. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Led- 
erer,    Mr.     Legcett,     Mr.     Lehman. 
Mr.    McHugii.    Mr.    McKitjney,    Mr. 
Macuire,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Meyner, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Maryland, 
Mr.     MoAKLEY.     Mr.     Moffett,     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger.   Mr.    Panetta.    Mr.    Pepper,   Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    and    Mr.    Roybal)  : 
H.R,  4026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of   1945  to  halt  the 
importation    of   Rhodesian    chrome;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  SEiBrnLiNC,  Mr.  Si- 
mon. Mr.  Solarz,  Ms,  Spellman,  Mr. 
Stokcs,  Mr.  SruDDS,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.   ToNRY.   Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Vento, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Whalen, 
Mr.   Charles   Wilson   of  Texas,   Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  4027.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of   1946  to  halt  the 
importation    of    Rhodesian    chrome;    to    the 
Committee   on    International    Relations. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
1  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  snch  veterans; 
to  th2  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  G'LMAN: 
H.R.   4029.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
rovenr.e  Code  of   1951  to  allow  a  credit  for 
a;noimts  paid  for  Insulation  and  solar  energy 
fquipjnent,   and   for  other   purposes;    to  the 
Co.-nmlttce  on  Ways  and  ^;eans. 

By  Mr.  GUYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waggonner)  • 
H,R.  403C,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incrsase  tJ^e  amount 
ijf  the  stock  which  certain  private  founda- 
tions may  hold  in  certain  pxibllc  utilities 
without  being  subjec;  to  the  excise  tax  on 
excess  business  holdings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Lu:cDr?«E.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North   Dakota,  a,nd  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main )  : 
H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
repairing     and     replacing     unsafe     highway 
bridges;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works    and   Transportation,    and    Ways   and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  4032.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  beadi  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civil- 
ian employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  4033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  occupants  huve  priority 
In  the  purchase  of  surplus  C  rovernment 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  (iovernment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  KREBS  (for  hlrns*  if  and  Mr. 
SisK) : 
H.R.  4034.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  i  feasibility 
investigation  of  a  potential  watsr  resource 
development;  to  the  Committee  sn  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJt.  4035.  A  bill  to  encourago  the  con- 
servation of  energy  by  requiring  t  tiat  certain 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  that  tt  e  windows 
In  such  buildings  can  be  opened  and  closed 
manually;  to  the  Committee  oi^  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4036.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  tlms  period  In 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his  (ducatlonal 
benefits;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  MooR- 
HiAD  of  California,  Mr.    :;ollins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr   Neal.  Mr. 
Cochran,   Mr.  Badham,   :  ilr.  Mont- 
gomery,   Mr.     Dornan,     and    Mrs. 
Penwick)  : 
H.R.  4037.  A  bin  to  define  letter  mall  under 
the  Private  Express  Statutes;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  S<rvlce 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.    4038.  A   bUl   to   amend   tlie  Federal 
Election   Campaign  Act   of    1971    to   provide 
that  candidates  for  Federal  officii  may  not 
make  personal  use  of  excess  cam;>algn  con- 
tributions  and  other  amounts  csntrlbuted 
to  8i*ch  candidates,  and  for  otheq  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  McFALL: 
HJl.  4039.  A  bill  to  establish  ii  National 
Energy  and  Connervation  Corporation  (AM- 
POWER) ,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
HJl.  4040.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title    10.    United    States    Code,    t6    prohibit 
union  organization  in  the  Armed  1  'orces,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  4041.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the  robbery  or  attemoted  robbey  of  any 
narcotic  drug  from  any  pharma<y;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4042.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation by  professional  ■  retail  pi  larmaclsts 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescrlj  tlon  pro- 
gram administrators  And  sponsois;  to  the 
Committee  on  the'^dlclary. 

H.R.  4043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  vdterans  to 
determine  how  certain  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  supplied  to  them;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.     SCHEUER,     Mr.     Bafi^lis,     Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson   of   Oallfornla, 
»  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  WHrrEiuRsr,  Mr. 

WoLTT,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosi^soN,  Mr. 
DXLLUMS,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Sir.  Bevill, 


Mr.   Pritcharo,   Mr.   Murphy   of   Il- 
linois,  Mr.   Mitchell  of   Maryland, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,   Mr.   Michael   O.   Myers, 
Mr.  Zereretti,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Dices,  and  Mr. 
Lederer) : 
H  R.  4044.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery  or   attempted   robbery   of   any 
controlled  substance  from  any  pharmacy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4045.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  to 
Include  supervisory  and  managerial  or  spe- 
cialists positions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    ClvU 
Service. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,  Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Eilberg,   Ms. 
Holtzman,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Le- 
Fante,    Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Moitett, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Ran- 
CEL,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;    to   the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Livbor. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4047.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments In  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJR..  4048.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater 
conservation  of  energy  In  home  heating  and 
cooling  by  allowing  Individuals  a  credit  of 
25  percent  of  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
the  Installation  of  more  effective  Insulation 
and  beating  equipment  In  existing  residen- 
tial structures;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
RooNEY,      Mr.      Devine,     and      Mr. 
Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  4049.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STUMP     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  4050.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  94- 
565    to    provide    funds    for    schools    In    the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.   Ashbrook,  Mr.  Bauman, 
Mr.    BuRGENER,    Mr.    Del    Clawson, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,   Mr.   Goodling,   Mr.    Guyer, 
Mr.    Hagedorn,     Mr.     Hansen,     Mr. 
Kellt,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Miller    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rous- 
selot.  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
HJl.  4051.  A  bill  to  expand  the  medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amend- 
ing the  Federal   Food,   Drug,  and   Cosmetic 
Act  to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated 
under  the  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety;  to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.  4052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gephardt)  : 
H.R.  4053.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construe* 
tlon  of  a  replacement  lock  and  dam  for 
Locks  and  Dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton, 
111.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUo  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHXmST    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kindness^ 
Mr.  MoTTL,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  ToK- 
RT,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  4054.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Dan- 
iel, Jr.,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Find- 
let,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tonry, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY,       Mr.      Hannaford,      Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Tonrt, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4056.  A  bUl  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  U.S.   oU   Imports  be  carried   on 
U.S.-fiag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.   Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.    Kindness,     Mr.    Moorhead    of 
California,   Mr.  Ottinger,   Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Steiger,  and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  4057.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3682  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  lncrea.se  the 
size  and  weight  limits  for  parcel  post  mall; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 

H.R.  4058.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4059.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use 
tax,  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Maouire. 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Carr, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mof- 
FETT,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Steers, 
Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  and  Mr. 
Sarasin)  : 

H.R.  4060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  certain  funds 
allotted  to  States  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  shall  remain  avaUable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 

H.R.  4061.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
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to  defer  a  portion  of  his  income  tax  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certain  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation or  training  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  school  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  sptouse,  or  any  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Santini)  : 
H.R.  4062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Blanchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Nedzi, 

Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dices, 

Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan ) : 

H.R.  4063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue   Code  of   1954  to  repeal  the  excise 

tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts 

and   accessories    for   such   vehicles;    to   the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Michel,  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.   4064.   A   bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  Increase  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  and  reduce  downpayment  require- 
ments under  certain  PHA  single-family  mort- 
gage insurance  programs,  to  permit  full  im- 
plementation   of    the    graduated    payment 
mortgage  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Flowers, 
and  Mr.  Nichols)  : 
H.R.  4065.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  4066.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  entitle  vet- 
erans    with     service-connected     disabilities 
rated  as  total  to  domestic  and  overseas  travel 
on    military    aircraft    on    a    space -available 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,     Mr.    Bedell,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
DE     LA     Garza,     Mr.     Downey,     Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers, 
Mr.   Price,    Mr.    Roybal,   Mr.    Ryan, 
Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Seiberlinc,    Mr. 
Simon,       Mr.       Solarz,       and       Mr. 
Stokes) : 
H.R.   4067.   A  bin   to  amend   the  Wagner- 
Peyser    Act    to    provide    more    effective    Job 
placement  services,  improved  administration 
and  management  planning,  review  of  policy 
alternatives,    mnovatlve    employment    serv- 
ices,  and   for   other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.   4068.   A  bin   to  direct   the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  amend  the  legal  descrip- 
tion of  certain  land  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  In  a  land  patent;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4069.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive system  for  regulation  of  weather  modi- 
fication activities,  and   for  other  purposes; 


to   the   Committee   on    Science   and   Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  4070.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  program  to 
alleviate  slltatlon  problems  at  Quincy  Bay 
and  Broad  and  Triangle  Lake  areas,  Illinois; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PITHIAN: 

H.R.  4071.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  La- 
fayette Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash  River, 
Ind.;    to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HJl.  4072.  A  bill  to  provide  axithorizations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 

H.R.  4073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  renewal 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

H.R.  4074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions requiring  withholding  of  tax  on  certain 
gambling  winnings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California)  : 

H.R.  4075.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  in- 
come earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  living 
or  residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bonior, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 

H.R.  4076.  A  bill  to  relieve  taxpayers  from 
liability  with  respect  to  certain  underpay- 
ments of  estimated  tax,  underwithholdlng, 
and  interest  on  underpayments  of  tax  at- 
trlbutaole  to  the  application  to  1976  of  the 
sick  pay  and  other  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 

H.R.  4077.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4078.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment imder  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  for  optometric  and  medi- 
cal vision  care;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARKS: 

H.R.  4079.  A  bill  to  offset  the  human  and 
economic  hardships  created  by  critical  short- 
ages of  energy  supplies  because  of  unusu- 
ally severe  weather  conditions;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Bankmg,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  MINETA : 

H.R.  4080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  7,  1957,  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  private  loans  to  certain 
air  carriers,  to  require  that,  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  turbojet-powered  aircraft, 
guarantees  only  be  made  if  the  aircraft  com- 
ply with  certain  noise  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4081.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  by  prohibiting 
the  entrance  into  and  operation  within  the 
United  States  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft 
that  do  not  meet  appropriate  noise  stand- 
dards;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MINISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
McKinnet,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
Reuss) : 

H.R.  4082.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  extend  the 


Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Leggett,  and  Mr.  For- 
sythe)  : 
H.R.  4083.  A  bin  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
acquisition,      improvement,      rehabilitation, 
and   maintenance   of   the   National    WUdllfe 
Refuge  System  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  NTX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Dellums,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Edwards 
of   Oklahoma,   Mr.   Ertel,   Mr.   Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,   Mr.   Mitchell   of   Mary- 
land,  Mr.   Murphy   of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Michaei. 
O.  Myers,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pritcharo, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  4084.  A  bin  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or   attempted   robbery   of   any 
controlled    substance    from    any    pharmacy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX   (for  himself,  Mr.  Wouf, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4085.  A  bin  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the   robbery   or    attempted   robbery   of    any 
controlled   substance    from   any   pharmacy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.  4086.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans' 
pension   and   compensation  will   not  be  re- 
duced  as   a  result   of   certain   increases   in 
monthly    social    security    benefits;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    ROGERS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Rostenowski,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mr.    Hefner,    Mr.    MncvA,    Mr. 
Moorhead    of    California,    and    Mr. 
QxHE)  : 
H.R.  4087.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Government  to  detect,  prose- 
cute, and  punish  fraudulent  activities  un- 
der  the   medicare   and    medicaid   programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4088.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  progp-am  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Frenzel,    Mr.    Roncalio,    and    Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H.R.  4089.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax   exemptions   and   general  tax   treatment 
to  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  are  applicable 
to  other  governmental  units;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  4090.  A  bill  relating  to  the  withhold- 
ing on  the  proceeds  of  certain  wagers  with 
respect   to  horse   races,   dog   races,    and   Jai 
alal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.   CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  EJilbero,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hannaford,     Mr.    Harrington,     Mr. 
Heftel,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Miss 
Jordan)  : 
H.R.  4091.  A  blU   to  provide  that  certain 
cost-of-living   and   other    increased   benefits 
received  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as  income  for  pur- 
poses   of    determining    eligibility    and    the 
amount  of  benefits  of  participants  in   the 
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food  stamp  program  and  for 
termlnlng  eligibility  and  tbe 
eftts  of  participants  In  certain 
cernlng  surplus  agricultural 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
Seibexlino,  Mrs.  Keys, 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Mathis, 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr 
MrrcKELL  of  Maryland, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Patten,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Rahall,    Mr.    RoDiNO,    M' 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr 
H.B.  4092.  A  bill  to  provide 
cost-of-Uvlng   and   otber   Increased 
received  under  title  II  of  tbe  Socl|il 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as 
poses    of    determining    eligibility 
amount  of  benefits  of 
food  stamp  program  and  for 
termlnlng  eligibility  and  tbe 
eflts  of  participants  In  certain 
cernlng  surplus  agricultural 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
Sexberling,    Mr.    Vento, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
R.R.  4093.  A  bill  to  provide 
cost-of-Uvtng   and   otber   Increas^ 
received  under  title  II  of  the  Socliil 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as  Incon  le 
poses    of    determining    eligibility 
amount   of   beneflts   of   partlclpai^ti 
food  stamp  program  and  for 
termlnlng  eligibility  and  the 
eflts  of  participants  In  certain 
cernlng  surplus  agricultural 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
Sexberling,  Mr.  Badiixo. 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Digcs 
NET,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr 
F-LORio,  Mr.  Foao  of 
Hannaforo,    Mr. 
Hettel,  Ms.  Holtzman 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California 
Jordan)  : 
H.R.  4094.  A  bUl  to  provide  that 
rlty   benefit   increases   occurring 
1977  shall  not  be  considered  as 
resources  for  the  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  or  amount  of 
any  Individual  or  family  Is 
certain  Federal  housing  laws;  to  th^ 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
SeiBERLJNG,  Mrs.  Kets,  Ms 
Tennessee.    Mr.    Mathis, 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  M 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  RooiNO,  Mr 
Mr.  Stttdd)  : 
H.R.  4095.  A  bill  to  provide  thai 
curlty  benefit  Increases  occurring 
1977  shall   not   be   considered   as 
resources  for  the  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  or  amount  of 
any  Individual  or  family  Is 
certain  Federal  housing  laws;    to 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
Seiberling.    Mr.   Vento, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  provide  thai 
c\irlty  benefit  increases  occurring 
1977  shall   not   be  considered  as 
resources  for  the  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  or  amount  of 
any  Individual  or  family  Is 
certain  Federal  housing  laws;    to 
mlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
fairs : 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for 
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of  de-  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Florio, 

amount  of  ben-  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hanna- 

con-  ford,   Mr.   Harrington,   Mr.   Heftel, 

commodities;  to  Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 

Johnson    of    California,    and    Miss 
Jordan) : 
H.R.  4097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  Indi- 
viduals otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid  bene- 
fits do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  reduced,  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 
certain  By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

beneflts  Seiberling,  Mrs.  Keys,  Ms.  Lloyd  of 

Security  Tennessee,    Mr.    Mathis,    Mr.    Maz- 

I  for  pur-  ZOLI,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mintsta,  Mr. 

and    the  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murphy 

In   the  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 

of  de-  Patten,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

of  ben-  Rahall,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr. 

con-  Simon,  and  Mr.  Studd)  : 

to  H.R.  4098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  Indi- 
viduals otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid  bene- 
fits do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  reduced,  because  of 
increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,    Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4099.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  In- 
dividuals otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid  ben- 
efits do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have  the 
amount  of  such  beneflts  reduced,  because  of 
Increases   In   monthly   social   security   bene- 
flts;   to  tbe   Committee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hn.- 
Lis,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4100.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress  shall 
not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
berlinc,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
CoNYZRS,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Downey, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
gar,  Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Hannafcrd,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hzftel,  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Miss  Jordan)  : 
H.R.  4101.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  or  compensa- 
tion win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  beneflts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,   Mrs.    Keys,    Ms.    Llotd    of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Mathis,    Mr.    Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  I>ease,  Mr.  Pfpper,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  4102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  beneflts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Sexberling,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Weiss, 
and  Mr.  ZErERxm)  : 
H.R.  4103.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Mj.      United   States    Code    to   make    certain    that 
Butler,      recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
Downey,     sation  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
Mr.  Edgar,     sion   or   compensation   reduced    because   of 
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Increases  In  monthly  social  security  beneflta; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SciBERLiNO,   Mrs.   Keys,   Ms.  Llotd 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mathis.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mitcheli.  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Murfht 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  OrriNGEm,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.   Rodino,  Mr.   Sarasin, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  4104.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come beneflta  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  beneflts  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  beneflts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dow- 
net,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Heftel,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Ms. 
Jordan)  : 
H.R.  4105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and 
recipients  of  supplemental  security  Income 
beneflts  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  benefits  reduced  because  of  Increases 
In  monthly  social  security  beneflts;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.   Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come beneflts  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  beneflts  reduced  becaus-j  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  beneflts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,    Mr.    Evans    of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Ketchum,  and  Mr.  Whitley)  : 
H.J.   Res.   282.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  President 
shall  not,  without  the  approval  of  Congress, 
grant  a  pardon  to  a  person  for  a  criminal 
offense  against  the  United  States  for  which 
such  person  has  not  been  convicted;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day  in  February  of  each  year  as  National 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bittler,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,    Jr.,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    Tonry,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida)  : 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
protection    of    international     waters    from 
further  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WHALEN,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kildee, 
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Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Pease,     Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Seiberling,    Mr.   Stark,    Mr.   Wax- 
man.   Mr.   Weiss,    and   Mr.   Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.J.   Res.   285.  Joint   resolution  providing 
that  competition   is  reaffirmed  as   the   best 
means  of  serving  American  consumers'  tele- 
communications needs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President    should    convene    Immediately    a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Arab  discrimination  against 
American    business    enterprises    which    have 
Jewish  Individuals  serving   in  positions   of 
major  responsibility   or   which   do   business 
with  Israel;    to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.    Con.    Res.    129.  Concurrent    resolution 
recommending  that  there  be  no  rebate  of 
1976  individual  income  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.    Con.    Res.    130.  Concurrent   resolution 
pertaining  to  the  methods  used  on  animals  In 
research;   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations,  studies,  oversight, 
and  functions  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.    Res.    329.  Resolution    providing    funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to   the  Committee  on  House   Adminis- 
tration. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Devine,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Winn, 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr.   Recula,    Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Abdnor)  : 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of   the   House   of   Representatives,    and   for 
other  purposes;  divided  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; Title  I,  section  301,  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  title  11  and  sec- 
tion 303  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
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Official  Conduct;  and  section  302  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Ford    of    Michigan.   Mr.   Beilenson, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Brod- 
head,    Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,     Mr.     Wirth,     and    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;    divided   and   referred   as   follows: 
Title  I,  section  301,  and  titles  IV,  V,  VI,  and 
Vn  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  period 
ending    not    later    than    February    25,    1977; 
title  II  and  section  303  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official   Conduct  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  February  23,  1977;  and 
section  302  to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  February  23,  1977. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  D'Amoijrs,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Traxler,    Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Ryan, 
Ms.   Lloyd   of  Tennessee,   Mr.  Htrs- 
b.ird,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   Benja- 
min,   Mr.    Pease,    Mr.    Mitchell    of 
Maryland,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr.    Neal, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Yoimc  of  Missouri, 
Mr.   Fart,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Weaver, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Glickman, 
and  Mr.  Kostmayer)  : 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of    the    Ho\ise    of    Representatives,    and    for 
other  purposes;  divided  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows:  Title  I.  section  301.  and  titles  IV,  V, 
VI,  and  vn  to  the  Committee  on  Rule.s  for  a 
period   ending  not  later   than   Pebruarv  25, 
1977;  title  n  and  section  303  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  a 
period   ending  not  later   than  February   23, 
1977;   and  section  302  to  the  Committee  on 
House   Administration   for   a   period   ending 
not  later  than  February  23,  1977. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
tinuation  of   the   apjxilntment  of  a   special 
counsel  to  represent  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  certain  ludicial  proceedings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  334.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial counsel  to  represent  the  House  and  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce In  certain  judicial  proceedings;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PIKE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,   Mr.   Murphy  of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado) : 
H.    Res.    335.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
standing  committee  of  tbe  House  on  Intelli- 
gence, and  for  other  purp)oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
20.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to  the  Angaur 
phosphate  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 
H.R.    4107.    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Hall  Co.  of  Wilmington, 
Del.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  4108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUlUm 
FhllUps;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  4109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Cheuk-Kel  Tsang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Duk 
Pung  Koh  and  Mrs.  Bong  Nyu  Koh;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  L. 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.   4112    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Medico   Borisoskv   and   Gulllermlna   Herrara 
de   Medico;    to    the   Committee  on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 
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RHODESIA'S  FIX 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  of  morality  has  become 
a  very  recent  evident  concern  in  our  for- 
eign policy  deliberations  in  recent 
months.  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Chile,  and  other  countries,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  highlight 
moral  concerns.  More  recently  our  at- 
tention has  been  turned  to  the  African 
continent  and  much  has  been  said  about 
the  need  to  strongly  support  the  concept 
of  "black  majority  rule"  and  to  strongly 
oppose  "racism,"  "colonialism"  and  "ex- 
ploitation." 


These  terms  are  hard  to  resist,  both 
emotionally  and  politically.  Yet,  I  ques- 
tion if  our  current  policies  in  southern 
Africa  will  actually  lead  to  the  moral 
goals  espoused.  I  recently  rediscovered 
an  article  from  the  Roanoke  Times  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  addresses  this 
issue  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  tliis  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   Roanoke   Times,   April   26,   1976] 

Hypocrisy  Prevails — Rhodesia's  Fix 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  Rhodeslan  situation  seems  to  be  sim- 
mering uncertainly  these  days,  just  keeping 
warm  on  tbe  back  of  the  stove.  Before  it 
heats  up  again,  a  few  observations  are  in 
order.    What   we    are    witnessing   Is    a   nice 


joining  of  the  New  Morality  and  the  Old 
Hypocrisy. 

The  New  Morality  wraps  lt«elf  In  lovely 
flags:  democracy  majority  rule,  one  man- 
one  vote.  The  New  Morality  rejects  all  the 
old  ugly  vices:  racism,  colonialism,  exploita- 
tion. For  the  past  10  years,  since  Rhodesia 
declared  her  Independence  of  Great  Britain, 
apostles  of  the  New  Morality  have  been 
preaching  all  these  things. 

We  heard  the  preachments  as  to  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  where  the  Portuguese  boot 
ws  thought  to  trample  on  native  rights. 
We  hear  cries  incessantly  as  to  South  West 
Africa.  Freedom!  Democracy!  Nationhood! 

Surh  allurements,  as  Secretary  Klssineer 
knows  well,  are  politically  Irrestlble.  The 
oronaennrtists  of  the  New  Morality  have  done 
their  work  surpassingly  well.  Mr.  Kissinger 
could  not  lift  a  flneer  In  support  of  the 
governments  of  either  Rhodesia  or  South 
Afrlc<<..  The  Ipftst  friendly  gesture  toward 
S-'l'sbury  or  Pretoria  would  set  the  liberal 
wolf  Dark  to  howling.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  identified  with  the  "op- 
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pressors"    while   the    Soviet 
the  "oppressed."  It  Is  a  pretty 

There  Is  no  satisfactory  way 
something  may  b€  gained,  if 
historic   truth.  If   we  strip 
Morality  Its  trappings  of 
What  stands  revealed  Is  the 

The    National    Review 
said  what  needs  to  be  said: 
can  nations  do  not  object  to 
government  because  It  is 
because  it  is  white:  the  other 
world,  from  a  variety  of  motlj^es 
tng  to  help  hide  this  fact 
known  to  everyone.  The  Smltl, 
is  more  accurately  defined  as 
oligarchy.  One  thing  at  least  Is 
If  it  goes,  when  it  goes,  it  is 
replaced  by  democratic  'majority 

The    editors    of    National    ~ 
look  at  the  record.  The 
rlcian  Unity  is  composed  of  4 
former  colonies  that  have  galn^ 
pendence     In     the     past 
Ethiopia.  Liberia  and  Egypt 
least  15  are  open  military 
others    are    nomlnaly    civUlai 
characterized  by  one-party  ru 
swana,     Gambia    and     Mauriti 
semblance  of  political   plurall^ 

The  pending  charade  in  F 
actly  into  this  pattern.  Let  u< 
b«  grimly  supposing,  that 
run    by   guerrilla    "freedom 
ported    by    Cuban    troops 
Soviet  Union.  Let  us  suppose 
Communist  masters  of  Zimbabwe 
seized  all  private  property — i 
mines,    farms,    stores,    and 
250.000  whites  have  been 
dued,  or  driven  out.  The  Smltl: 
has  fled  and  a  new  government 
over. 

National      Review's      prophe(}y 
exactly  wtlh  my  own:   "The 
glme  that  would  succeed  the 
slan  government  Is  going  to  be 
those  depositic,  arbitrary,  usu 
ized,  often  tribal,  frequently 
arrangements   that   are   Africa'^ 
political  products. 

"Under  this  depositic 
million  Rhodeslan  blacks  will 
lessly   suppressed    and   exploited 
are  under  the  present  governm(  nt 
win  eat  less.  But  the  successoi 
will  be  a  black  government;  anC 
quite  literally  all — that  matters 
ent  Conscience  of  Mankind 

Whether  the  process  is  knowr 
revolution,  liberation,  conquest 
form.   In   Africa  the   cynical 
The  flrst  goal  of  Insurgency  is 
rascals  out;  and  the  second  Is 
rascals  In. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESdNTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  2i . 
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Mr.    ERLENBORN.    Mr 
September  2.  1974,  a  measuri  i 
Into  law.  the  main  purpose  o 
protect  pensions  promised 
the  private  sector.  I  refer, 
the  Employee  Retirement 
rlty  Act.  better  known  as 

As  a  coauthor  of  this  law 
that  it  will  indeed  protect  thi 
tens  of  millions  of  people 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  colleagues,  however,  I  also  have  con- 
cerns about  ERISA. 

My  list  of  concerns  Is  lengthy,  but  I 
would  like  now  briefly  to  discuss  just 
one — the  problems  caused  by  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  Involved  in  ERISA's  ad- 
ministration, not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
likelihood  that  ERISA  could  be  thwarting 
its  major  goal. 

What  follows  is  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  report:  "Pension  Plan 
Terminations — What  Do  the  Statistics 
Suggest?"  Two  statistics  are  obvious: 
Pension  plan  terminations  have  sub- 
stantially increased  since  the  September 
1974  enactment  of  ERISA,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pension  plans  has  decreased. 

The  report  suggests  several  reasons  for 
these  statistics — adverse  economic  con- 
ditions, liquidation  of  the  employer's 
business,  change  in  business  ownership, 
and  the  costly,  excessive  paperwork  and 
frustration  caused  by  ERISA's  adminis- 
tration. 

We  can  help  to  assure  the  protections 
ERISA  intends  to  give  by  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  this  law  in 
a  single  agency.  Congressman  John  Dent 
and  I  will  soon  be  introducing  a  bill  for 
this  purpose.  I  invite  our  colleagues  to  re- 
view this  CRS  report  and  consider  the 
value  of  a  single  agency  to  administer 
ERISA. 

Pension  Plan  Terminations 
what  do  the  statistics  sttocest? 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
in  recent  months  over  the  large  number  of 
pension  plan  terminations.  Critics  charge 
that  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Aot  of  1974  (ERISA)  U  the  chief  reason 
for  the  upsurge  In  plan  terminations, 
whereas  others  believe  that  business  and 
economic  conditions  are  the  primary  reason. 
Congress  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  pension  plan  termina- 
tions since  it  passed  ERISA  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  participants  in 
private  pension  plans  and  their  beneficiaries. 
In  shaping  the  legislation.  Congress  was  cog- 
nizant that  no  employer  had  to  provide  a 
pension  to  its  employees  and  tried  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  effect  that  the  legislation 
might  have  on  the  private  pension  system. 
But  at  the  same  time  Congress  was  aware  of 
the  serious  shortcomings  that  existed  In  the 
private  pension  system  after  almost  ten 
years  of  study  and  debate. 

Since  there  Is  as  yet  only  limited  experi- 
ence with  ERISA,  it  Is  both  difficult  and 
premature  to  judge  the  Impact  of  the  law 
and  whether  the  high  rate  of  terminations 
experienced  since  enactment  will  continue 
into  the  forseeable  future.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  have  additional  Information 
before  any  conclusions  are  drawn  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  the  law.  In  this  regard, 
both  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  are  engaged  in  studies 
to  determine  the  effect  of  ERISA  on  plan 
terminations.  In  the  interim,  the  following 
information  may  be  useful  when  viewing  the 
termination  statistics. 

HOW  MANY  PENSION   PLANS   HAVE  TERMINATED? 

Statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of 
plans  obtaining  and  maintaining  tax-quall- 
fled  status  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  data  show  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  annual  number 
of  plan  terminations  and  a  decrease  in  new 
plan  starts  since  the  enactment  of  ERISA 
on  September  2,  1974.  The  following  graph 
(not  reproduced)  shows  that  the  number  of 
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new  pension  plans  Increased  at  a  rather 
steady  rate  from  1948  to  1966.  It  then  In- 
creased rather  rapidly  until  1973-74  when 
the  number  of  new  plans  leveled  off  at 
around  60,000.  In  1975,  the  number  of  new 
plans  dropped  off  sharply  to  about  30,000. 

Plan  terminations  grew  at  a  rather  steady 
rate  from  1948  until  1969.  The  following 
graph  (not  reproduced)  shows  that  from 
1970  to  1974,  the  rate  of  terminations  picked 
up  reaching  a  significantly  higher  level  in 
the  period  Immediately  after  enactment  of 
ERISA. 

Since  the  enactment  of  ERISA  there  has 
been  a  decrease  In  the  annual  ratio  of  new 
plans  to  terminated  plans.  During  the  ten 
years  prior  to  enactment,  the  average  ratio  of 
new  plans  to  terminated  plans  was  about  14.4 
to  1.  In  1975,  the  ratio  was  3.7  to  1,  and  only 
1.2  to  1  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1976. 
Furthermore,  since  enactment  of  ERISA  most 
of  the  new  corporate  and  self-employed 
plans  have  been  of  the  defined  contribution 
type  (that  is,  profit-sharing  and  money  pur- 
chase plans).  Defined  contribution  plans  are 
not  Insured  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  (PBGC)  and  are  not  required  to 
meet  the  funding  standards  of  ERISA.  Dur- 
ing the  period  January-September  1976,  only 
about  10  percent  (1,330)  of  the  14,270  new 
tax-qualified  plans  were  of  the  defined  bene- 
fit type. 

The  following  are  the  yearly  totals  of  new 
plans  and  terminating  plans  from  1965  to 
1976  together  with  the  ratio  between  the  two. 

Tax  qualified  corporate  plans 


New 

Year  plans 

1965 13,532 

1966 18,  183 

1967 20.521 

1968 23,782 

1969 28,075 

1970 32,574 

1971    40, 664 

1972 49,335 

1973 59,605 

1974 59.385 

1975 30.039 

1976  « »  14,  270 


Ratio 

of  new 

Termi- 

plans to 

nated 

termi- 

plans 

nated 

1,036 

13.1 

1,210 

15.0 

1.307 

15  7 

1,443 

16.6 

1,729 

16.2 

2,306 

14.  I 

3,335 

12.2 

3,520 

14.0 

4,130 

14.4 

4,604 

12.9 

8,108 

3.7 

11,909 

1.2 

'Through  September  1976. 
=  Includes  a  small  number  of  plans  for  the 
self-employed. 

Source:  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Quarterly  data  are  available  on  new  and 
terminated  plans  since  1959.  A  breakdown  is 
available  for  both  profit-sharing  and  stock 
bonus  plans,  as  well  as  pension  and  annuity 
plans.  The  following  two  graphs  (not  repro- 
duced) show  that  the  number  of  new  and 
terminated  plans  within  each  benefit  plan 
category  followed  the  same  general  patterns. 
In  recent  years,  however,  pension  and  an- 
nuity plans  accounted  for  a  proportionately 
greater  amount  of  the  Increeise  In  both  new 
and  terminated  plans. 

HOW   MANY   PLANS   COULD   HAVE  BEEN   EXPECTED 
TO   TERMINATE? 

Since  plans  have  terminated  In  the  past. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would 
continue  to  terminate  In  the  future.  But 
how  many  plans  could  have  been  expected  to 
terminate  notwithstanding  ERISA? 

The  number  of  terminations  takes  on 
meaning  as  a  measure  of  the  impact  of 
ERISA  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
plan  terminations  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  in  the  absence  of  ERISA.  Based 
upon  historical  trends  and  economic  data, 
over  9,000  plans  could  have  reasonably  been 
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expected  to  terminate  In  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing September  1974.  ERISA  may  there- 
fore only  be  responsible  for  the  incremental 
increase  over  the  anticipated  number  of 
plan  terminations.  However,  this  In  Itself  Is 
significant  since  the  actual  number  of  post- 
enactment  terminations  (21,123)  Is  over 
twice  the  extrapolated  amount   (9,132).> 

WHAT    IS    KNOWN    ABOtTT    TERMINATED   PENSION 
PLANS? 

A  limited  amount  of  Information  Is  avail- 
able for  defined  benefit  pension  plans  that 
come  under  the  termination  insurance  pro- 
visions of  ERISA.  These  plans  account  for 
about  half  of  all  terminations. 

On  March  19,  1976,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  released  an  analysis 
of  single  employer  defined  benefit  pension 
plans  that  terminated  during  1975.  The 
analysis  was  based  upon  a  ten  percent 
systematic  sample  of  terminated  plans.  Some 
of  the  highlights  of  this  analysis  are  as 
follows: 

In  35  percent  of  the  plan  terminations  in- 
volving an  ongoing  employer,  an  Intent  to 
provide  pension  coverage  to  plan  participants 
through    another   plan    was    cited. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  plan  termi- 
nations covered  by  the  Insurance  program 
did  not  indicate  that  ERISA  was  the  reason 
for  termination.  Adverse  economic  condi- 
tions, change  in  ownership,  or  liquidation 
of  the  employer's  business  were  typical  of 
the  cited  reasons  for  plan  termination. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  plan  terminations 
covered  by  the  Insurance  program  indicated 
that  ERISA  was  the  reason  for  termination. 
An  additional  eleven  percent  cited  other 
reasons  In  addition  to  ERISA,  such  as  ad- 
verse economic  conditions. 

The  June  30,  1975,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  pro- 
vides additional  information  on  terminating 
plans  based  upon  a  20  percent  random 
sampling. 

The  terminating  nlans  In  the  sample 
averaged  30  participants. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  plans  covered 
fewer  than  10  participants. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  plans  were  less  than 
5  years  old. 

Some  pension  experts  question  the  validity 
of  the  reasons  cited  by  employers  for  termi- 
nating their  pension  plan.  Under  pre-exist- 
ing IRS  procedures  (see  Rev.  Rul.  69-24, 
69-25,  and  72-239).  If  a  plan  were  discon- 
tinued within  a  few  years  after  adoption, 
an  employer  could  lose  prior  years'  tax  de- 
ductions unless  the  plan  were  terminated 
for  valid  business  reasons.  Accordingly,  a 
plan  which  had  been  In  existence  only  a  short 
period  of  time  might  be  reluctant  to  cite 
ERISA  as  the  primary  reason  for  terminat- 
ing so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  prior  years*  tax 
deductions. 

In  a  November  5,  1976.  news  release  by  the 
American  Society  of  Pension  Actuaries  it 
is  stated  that  "According  to  70 ';i  of  par- 
ticipants in  a  recent  survey  of  qualified  plan 
practitioners,  ERISA,  not  business  condi- 
tions. Is  the  major  cause  of  the  recent  up- 
surge m  plan  terminations."  Concerning  a 
small  number  of  new  plans  being  formed, 
the  release  stated  that  "red  tape,  burden- 
some funding  rules,  and  overly-liberal  eligi- 
bility rules"  were  the  factors  deterring  new 
plans.  Also  mentioned  were  the  fiduciary 
provisions  of  ERISA  as  well  as  the  easy 
avallabUlty  of  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts (IRAs)  as  an  alternative. 


» The  expected  values  for  the  two-year 
period  following  enactment  are  projected 
from  two  regression  equations  estimated 
with  quarterly  data  beginning  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1959  through  the  third  quarter 
of  1974.  These  equations  control  for  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation,  as  well  as  historical  and 
seasonal  trends. 
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IS    THE    "FALLOtrr"    ALL    BAD? 

While  E^ISA  may  have  caused  a  number 
of  plans  to  terminate,  It  Is  Important  to 
look  beyond  the  termination  statistics.  Some 
employers  terminating  their  plans,  for  in- 
stance, are  reportedly  converting  to  other 
types  of  employee  benefit  plans;  other  em- 
ployers may  be  takmg  a  "wait  and  see"  ap- 
proach before  adopting  a  plan  until  all  the 
regulations  are  out.  Furthermore,  it  could 
be  hypothesized  that  the  "worst"  is  over. 
ERISA  may  have  caused  a  number  of  "praorer" 
or  marginal  plans  to  terminate — precisely 
the  type  of  plan  which  led  to  the  enactment 
of   minimum   Federal    standards. 

While  some  Individuals  may  have  lost  pen- 
sion coverage,  ERISA  will  Increase  the 
chances  of  other  Individuals  participating  In 
ongoing  plans  to  earn  pension  benefits 
through  the  liberalization  of  the  partici- 
pation and  vesting  requirements.  Thus,  the 
net  effect  could  be  an  actual  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  who  may  eventually 
receive  pension  benefits  at  retirement.  Fur- 
thermore, individuals  with  vested  rights  un- 
der a  defined  benefit  pension  plan  will  re- 
ceive those  benefits  (within  certain  statutory 
limitations)  under  the  termination  insur- 
ance program  established  by  ERISA. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  statis- 
tics on  plan  terminations  do  not  reflect  the 
number  of  people  who  may  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
plans  or  what  their  current  pension  status 
is.  Nothing  is  known,  for  Instance,  about 
how  "good"  the  plans  were;  that  is,  how 
many  participants  of  these  plans  had  earned 
vested  rights  to  benefits,  how  long  an  indi- 
vidual was  required  to  work  before  benefits 
vested,  or  how  much  benefits  each  Individual 
could  have  been  expected  to  receive  if  the 
plan  had  not  been  amended  to  comply  with 
ERISA.  Many  participants  may  have  been 
covered  by  plans  under  which  they  would 
have  received  little  or  no  benefits  anyway. 
These  Individuals  would  at  least  now  be 
eligible  to  save  for  their  own  retirement  by 
setting  up  an  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  econ- 
omy has  Just  experienced  the  most  serious 
recession  since  World  War  11.  (The  pension 
"boom"  began  shortly  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.)  As  shown  In  graph  4.  profit-sharing 
plans  are  exempt  from  some  of  the  provisions 
of  ERISA  (i.e.,  funding  requirements  and 
termination  insurance  provisions)  and  which 
often  had  rather  liberal  participation  and 
vesting  provisions  followed  the  same  sharp 
postenactment  termination  Increase.  This 
suggests  that  some  factors  beyond  the  law 
contributed  to  the  sharp  Increase  in  termi- 
nations. 

The  answers  to  these  Important  questions 
may  be  available  when  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Labor  Department  com- 
plete their  termination  studies.  While  the 
GAO  study  covers  only  defined  benefit  plans 
covered  by  the  PBGG  termination  Insurance 
program,  the  Labor  Department  study  will 
cover  all  plans.  The  GAO  study  is  expected 
to  be  completed  In  Summer  1977.  The  final 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  however, 
will  probably  not  be  available  until  Fall. 
Ray  Schmitt. 

Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  currently  before  the  Senate 
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a  bill  which,  if  passed,  would  allow  the 
President  to  reimpose  an  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  come  before 
the  Congress  several  times  in  the  past 
several  years  and  each  time  the  validity 
of  importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia  has 
been  upheld. 

On  February  6,  1977,  the  Sunday  News 
American  of  Baltimore  published  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Sunday  News  American,  Feb.  6, 

1977] 

A  Strange  Morm.ity 

Hard-Left  activists  and  their  dupes  In 
Congress  are  mounting  a  new  drive  for  re- 
peal of  the  1971  Byrd  Amendment,  under 
which  this  country  Imports  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  in  disregard  of  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions. Few  Americans  realize  how  serious  a 
threat  to  the  national  security  is  involved,  or 
how  such  a  repeal  would  help  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  certainly  should— and  it  Is  high  time 
congressional  dupes  quit  falling  for  the  acti- 
vist argument  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
disgrace  for  continuing  to  do  business  with 
a  racist  government  In  defiance  of  world  opin- 
ion. Just  about  the  whole  world  has  been 
hypocritically  and  quietly  ignoring  the  UN 
embargo  on  Rhodeslan  exports.  Only  the 
U.S.  has  been  honest  and  candid  about  its 
actions. 

The  Byrd  Amendment  was  enacted  out  of 
vital  necessity.  Chromlte  ore  of  metallurgical 
grade  is  a  strategic  material,  absolutely  es- 
sential In  the  manufacture  of  special  steels 
used  In  a  wide  variety  of  armaments.  Al- 
though Rhodesia  has  67.3  per  cent  of  the 
world  s  dwindling  chrome  resources,  of  which 
we  have  none  domestically,  Soviet  Russia  to 
date  has  been  our  major  supplier. 

In  1975,  for  example,  the  U.S.  bought  17.6 
per  cent  of  its  metallurgical  grade  chromlte 
from  Rhodesia  and  49  per  cent  from  Russia. 
The  rest  of  our  imports  came  from  a  variety 
of  other  countries,  including  14  per  cent 
from  Turkey.  What  this  bolls  down  to  is  one 
all-important  fact,  namely  that  the  U.S. 
simply  could  not  manage  its  chrome  problem 
If  deprived  of  both  Rhodeslan  and  Russian 
supplies.  This  is  precisely  what  could  happen 
if  the  stalemated  Rhodeslan  talks  erupt  into 
full-scale  racial  war  and.  as  in  Angola,  a 
Marxist  government  emerges  as  the  result  of 
Soviet-Cuban  backing.  Thereafter,  U.S. 
chrome  supplies  would  be  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Kremlin  policies. 

What  this  would  mean  in  the  event  of  a 
direct,  nonatomic  military  showdown  with 
our  ideological  arch  enemy  is  obvious.  And  it 
should  be  equally  obvlovis  that  virtual  control 
of  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  mines  at  the  very 
least  would  give  the  Soviets  a  powerful  new 
weapon  for  use  against  us  In  other  conflicts. 
In  the  Korean  war.  It  should  be  noted.  Mos- 
cow seriously  hampered  the  U.S.  by  cutting 
off  Its  own  chrome  supplies  to  us. 

The  drive  for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment— a  drive  incidentally  supported  by  our 
new  UN  ambassador.  Andrew  Young — Is  as 
ironic  as  it  is  menacing  to  the  national  se- 
curity. It  is  a  strange  kind  of  American  mor- 
ality that  can  ignore  that  security  In  con- 
demning the  U.S.  for  trading  with  Rhodesia 
while  seeing  nothing  wrong  with  buying  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Communists,  bosses  of  the 
most  repressive  long-time  regime  In  the  world 
today. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A. 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  February 


REPREi  ENTATIVES 
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GILNAN 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  3  years,  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced two  devastating  eneri  y  crisis:  first, 
the  1973  oil  embargo  by  tie  Organiza- 
tion of  Oil  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
whose  increased  exorblta:it  oil  prices 
contributed  to  the  world's  s]  tiraling  infla- 
tionary economy  and  to  he  economic 
hardships  for  this  Nation's  low-,  mlddle- 
and  fixed-income  taxpayers ,  and  second, 
the  current,  harsh  winter,  \  ,'hich  created 
unseasonable  demands  for  1  ncreased  fuel 
consumption,  produced  sev«  re  gas  short- 
ages throughout  the  eastein  two-thirds 
of  the  coimtry. 

This  winter's  freezing  jtemperatures 
paralyzed  river  transportation  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Mississippi  and  stalled 
barges  carrying  precious  su  pplies  of  fuel 
to  beleagured  schools,  faciories,  homes 
and  ofQce  buildings.  Fuel  sh(  irtages  closed 
schools,  silenced  factories  and  laid  off 
more  than  2  million  workers.  President 
Carter  declared  nine  States— New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Florida — disaster  areas  qualifying  for 
emergency  assistance.  West*  m  New  York 
State,  particularly  the  Buflalo  area,  al- 
ready blanketed  by  more  than  14  feet  of 
snow  since  the  fall,  reeled  under  the 
harsh  winter  as  more  than  300,000  resi- 
dents In  that  part  of  the  State  Joined 
the  imemplojTnent  lines,  (hereby  con- 
tributing to  an  estimated  economic  loss 
of  more  than  $225  million  i  a  two  of  the 
nine  Presidentially  declared  disaster 
counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  become 
dependent  upon  oil,  gas  ard  electricity 
for  its  energy  sources  and  ipon  foreign 
nations  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween what  this  Nation  den:  ands  to  feed 
Its  insatiable  energy  appetiie  and  what 
the  Nation  produces.  We  have  recently 
experienced  an  oil  embargo  and  a  gas 
shortage,  and  as  more  hoijies.  schools, 
factories  and  office  buildings  turn  to  elec- 
tricity for  heating  and  air  Conditioning. 
we  have  experienced  increased  massive 
power  failures  from  overloa(  ed  electrical 
circuits. 

These  energy  crises  and  the  depend- 
ency upon  foreign  nations  jto  replenish 
our  dwindling  energy  supdlies  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  We  must  conserve 
our  energy.  We  must  recognize  that  we 
do  not  have  unlimited  ener(y  resources, 
and  we  must  learn  to  acc<pt  the  eco- 
nomic fact  that  this  Nation'!  energy  de- 
mands have  exceeded  its  productive  ca- 
pabilities. 

As  the  Congressional  Budfet  Office,  In 
a  February  1977  report  entitled,  "Budget 
Options  for  Fiscal  Year  19f78,"  stated: 
"the  low-cost  abundant,  and  secure  sup- 
ply of  energy  that  fueled  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  life-st^le  is  simply 
no  longer  available."  The  "Washington 
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Post  recently  reported  that  this  country 
"wastes  more  energy  than  most  nations 
consume,"  estimating  that  "wasted  en- 
ergy may  account  for  30,  or  even  50,  per- 
cent of  all  energy  consimied  In  the 
United  States."  Commenting  on  the  af- 
termath of  the  1973  oil  embargo,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  In  Its  Janu- 
ary 27,  1977,  report  entitled  "National 
Energy  Policy:  An  Agenda  for  Analy- 
sis," stated:  "The  Nation  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  energy  sources  today 
than  it  was  3  years  ago."  This  view  is 
identical  to  the  Report  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  Task  Force  on  United 
States  Energy  Policy  whose  report,  en- 
titled "Providing  for  Energy,"  stated: 

Imports  have  risen  from  23  percent  of  oil 
consumed  annually  (at  a  cost  of  $3  billion) 
In  1970  to  a  rate  of  41  percent  (at  a  cost  of 
$35  bUUon)  In  1976.  The  share  of  these  Im- 
ports originating  In  the  OPEC  countries  has 
risen  from  68  percent  on  the  eve  of  the  em- 
bargo to  nearly  90  percent  now,  so  that  the 
nation  Is  more  than  ever  a  potential  hostage  ■ 
of  a  powerful  cartel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  be  done  to  help 
alleviate  this  energy  crisis  and  restore 
our  energy  supplies?  Foremost,  this  Na- 
tion must  adopt  a  more  flexible,  diver- 
sified approach  to  energy  consimiptlon 
and  conservation.  We  must  adopt  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  will  promote  en- 
ergy conservation  and,  through  research 
and  development,  explore  alternative 
sources  of  energy  that  are  environmen- 
tally safe,  Inexpensive  to  consumers,  pro- 
tect the  Nation  from  disruptions  In  sup- 
ply, and  reduce  the  Nation's  reliance  on 
existing  energy  resources.  Such  a  flexi- 
ble, diversified  approach  would  reduce 
our  dependence  on  oil,  gas  and  electricity 
and  our  reliance  on  foreign  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  that  helps  accomplish  these 
objectives  by  providing  a  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  solar 
energy  equipment  and  insulation. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  homeowner  or 
apartment  renter  would  receive  a  maxi- 
mum tax  credit  of  30  percent  or  $225  of 
insulation  expenses  not  exceeding  $750. 
Insulation  Includes  installing  a  storm  or 
thermal  window,  or  any  other  device 
that  is  designed  to  reduce  the  loss  of  heat 
and  that  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least  3 
years. 

An  individual  who  installs  qualified 
solar  heating  and  cooling  equipment  in 
his  residence  would  also  be  eligible  for  a 
maximum  tax  credit  of  25  percent  or 
$2,000  of  the  cost  of  the  equipment  and 
Installation  not  exceeding  $8,000.  To 
qualify  the  equipment  must  use  solar 
energy  to  heat  or  cool  the  building  or  to 
provide  hot  water  for  use  in  the  building, 
and  the  equipment  must  have  a  useful 
life  of  at  least  3  years.  A  taxpayer 
installing  qualified  insulation  or  solar 
energy  equipment  in  his  residence  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
also  qualify  for  a  tax  credit. 

Insulation  Installed  in  a  building  used 
as  a  business,  or  solar  energy  equipment 
installed  in  such  a  building  would  also 
receive  investment  credits  as  depreciable 
property. 
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Furthermore,  a  taxpayer  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  by  amortizing  for  60 
months  equipment  that  (a)  uses,  proc- 
esses, prepares,  or  recycles  waste  into 
fuel;  or  (b)  reaches,  converts  or  ex- 
tracts oil  shale  into  oil  or  gas;  or  (c)  uses 
geothermal  energy  or  solar  energy  equip- 
ment to  heat  or  cool  a  building  or  to 
provide  hot  water  or  steam  for  the 
building. 

This  measure  would  encourage  taxpay- 
ers to  make  the  necessary  improvements 
on  their  property  in  order  to  conserve 
energy  and  to  reduce  their  fuel  and  elec- 
trical costs.  It  would  also  help  our  Nation 
reduce  its  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources  and  its  reliance  on  existing  nat- 
ural energy  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Interest  of  foster- 
ing these  objectives,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  am  Inserting  the  full  text  of 
my  bill  and  I  would  welcome  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  4029 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  for  amounts  paid 
for  insulation  and  solar  energy  equipment, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Insulation  op  Residence. 

(a)  General  Rttle. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  section  46  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  44B.  Insulation  or  REsmENcr. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  Insulation  expenditures 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  any  residence  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenditures  with  respect  to  such 
residence  do  not  exceed  $760. 

"(b)   Limitations — 

"(1)  Prior  expenditubes  taken  into  ac- 
count.— ^If 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  insula- 
tion expenditures  with  respect  to  any  resi- 
dence In  any  prior  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  any  prior  occupant  of  any  residence 
made  qualified  Insulation  expenditures  with 
respect  to  such  residence, 

then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  residence  for  the  taxable 
year  by  reducing  (but  not  below  zero)  the 
$750  amount  contained  In  such  subsection 
by  the  aggregate  of  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)   and  (B) . 

"(2)  Verification. — No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  insulation  expenditures  unless 
such  expenditures  are  verified  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. 

"(c)  DEFiNrnoNs  and  Special  Rules. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  Qualified  insulation  expenditures. — 
The  term  'qualified  Insulation  expenditures' 
means  any  amount  paid  by  an  individual  for 
any  installation  of  insulation  In  any  dwell- 
ing unit  which  at  the  time  of  such  installa- 
tion is  owned  or  rented  by  the  individual  used 
by  him  as  a  residence.  Such  term  shall  only 
Include  amounts  paid  for  the  original  Instal- 
lation of  any  insulation  in  a  dwelling  unit. 

"(2)  Insulation. — ^The  term  'Insulation' 
means  any  Insulation,  storm  (or  thermal) 
window  or  door,  or  any  other  similar  item — 
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"(A)  which  Is  specifically  and  primarily 
designed  to  reduce,  when  installed  In  or  on  a 
building,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  such  build- 
ing. 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer, 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  to  the  tax- 
payer of  at  least  3  years,  and 

"(D)  which  meets  such  performance  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations after  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

"(3)  Joint  occupancy. — In  the  case  of  any 
dwelling  unit  which  is  jointly  owned  or 
rented,  and  is  used  during  any  calendar  year 
as  a  residence,  by  two  or  more  Individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying  sub- 
section (b)  (1) )  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
insulation  expenditures  paid  during  such 
calendar  year  by  any  of  such  individuals  with 
respect  to  such  dwelling  unit  .shall  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  all  of  such  individuals  as 
one  taxpayer  whose  taxable  year  is  such  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  individuals  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year  ends 
in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)  as  the  amount  paid  by  such  individual 
during  such  calendar  year  for  such  expendi- 
tures bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  all  of  such  Individuals  during  such 
calendar  year  for  such  expenditures. 

"(4)  Tenant-stockholder  in  cooperative 
HOUSING  corporation. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined  in 

such  section) .  such  individual 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  Which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant-stockholders  proportionate  share  fal 
defined  in  section  216  (b)  (3 ) )  of  any  qualified 
Son''   "P*''^^""''*   P^ld   by  such   cor- 

"(d)  Reduction  op  Basis.— The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  increased  by  the 
wnount  of  any  qualified  insulation  expend- 
itures made  with  respect  to  such  property  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  any  credit  al- 

ixSd"rur"s.-- ''  "*="°"  ""^  "^P^-^*  "^  -«=^ 

/k1''^'*^^°'^*'*°=  °^  Refund.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6401  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  excessive  credits  treated  as  overpay- 
ments) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(b)  Excessive  CREorrs.- If  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  credits  under  section  31  (relating 
to  tax  Withheld  on  wages),  39  (relating  to 
certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and 
lubricating  oil).  43  (relating  to  earned  in- 
come credit).  44B  (relating  to  insulation  of 
principal  residence),  and  44C  (relating  to 
residential  solar  heating  equipment)  exceeds 
the  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  (reduced  by 
the  credits  allowable  under  subpart  A  of  part 
^Jl  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other  than 
credits  allowable  under  sections  31  39  43 
u  ;.  t*^**  **^^-  *^^®  amount  of  such  excesi 
Shan  be  considered  as  an  overpayment." 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing new  item : 

"Sec.  44B.  Insulation  of  principal  residence." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (23)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  inserting  after 
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paragraph  (23)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(24)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44B(d),  in  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under 
section  44B." 

(d)  Effecttve  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
Sec  2.  Residential  Solar  Energy  Equipment. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  section  45  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  44C.  Residential  Solas  Energy  Equip- 
ment. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing equipment  expenditures  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
any  residence  to  the  extent  that  such  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  such  residence  do 
not  exceed  $8,000. 

"(b)  Prior  Expenditures  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.— If — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  made  qualified  solar 
energy  equipment  expenditures  with  respect 
to  any  residence  in  any  prior  taxable  year,  or 
"(2)  any  prior  owner  of  such  residence 
made  qualified  solar  energy  equipment  ex- 
penditures with  respect  to  such  residence, 
then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  residence  for  the  taxable  year 
by  reducing  (bxit  not  below  zero)  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  such  subsection  by  the 
aggregate  of  the  expenditures  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualified  solar  energy  equipment 
EXPENDITURES — The  term  'qualified  solar  en- 
ergy expenditures'  means  any  amount  paid 
by  an  individual  for  any  installation  of  solar 
energy  eqipment  in  any  dwelling  unit  which 
at  the  time  of  such  installation  is  owned  by 
the  Individual  and  used  by  him  rs  a  resi- 
dence. 

"(2)  Solar  energy  equipment. — The  term 
'solar  energy  equipment'  means  equipment — 
"(A)    which,  when  Installed  in  or  on,  or 
when  connected  to,  a  building — 

"(i)  uses  solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool  such 
building  or  provide  hot  water  for  use  within 
such  building;  and 

"(11)  meets  the  interim  or  definitive  per- 
formance criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayers;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least 
3  years. 

"(3)  Joint  owner'^htp. — ^In  the  oaae  of  any 
building  which  is  Jointly  owned,  and  is  used 
during  any  calendar  year  as  a  residence,  by 
two  or  more  individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying  sub- 
section (b))  with  respect  to  any  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment  expenditures  paid 
during  such  calendar  year  by  any  of  such 
individuals  with  respect  to  such  buUding 
shall  be  determined  by  treating  all  of  such 
individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose  taxable 
year  Is  such  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  individuals  shall  be 
allowed  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
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paragraph  (A)  as  the  amount  paid  by  such 
individuals  during  such  calendar  year  tac 
such  exoendltures  bears  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  all  of  such  mdlviduals 
during  such  calendar  year  for  such  expendi- 
tures. 

"(4)  Tenant-stockholder  in  cooperative 
HOUSING  CORPORATION. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  in  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation  (as  defined 
in  such  section),  such  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  in  section  216(b)  (3) )  of  any  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment  expenditures  paid  by 
such  corporation. 

"(d)  Reduction  of  Basis. — The  basis  of 
any  property  shall  not  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenditure  made  with  respect  to  such 
property  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  any 
credit  allowed  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditures." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  item 
relating  to  section  45  the  following: 

"Sec.   44C.   Residential   solar   energy  equip- 
ment." 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (24)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(24)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44C(d),  in  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed  under 
section  44C." 

(c)  Eefective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
Sec  3.  Changes  in  Investment  Credit  Re- 
lating TO  Insulation  and  Solar 
Energy. 

(a)  Insulation  and  Solar  Energy. — Sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definitions  and  special  rules 
for  purposes  of  the  investment  credit)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
subsection  (m)  and  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (k)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Rules  for  Insulation  and  Solar 
Energy. — 

"  ( 1 )  Treatment  as  section  38  property. — 

Any — 

"(A)  insulation  installed  In  a  structure 
which  is  used  in  a  trade  or  business  (or 
held  for  the  production  of  income)   or 

"(B)  solar  energy  equipment  Installed  in 
a  structure  which  is  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (or  held  for  the  production  of  Income) 
shall  be  treated  as  section  38  property. 

"(2)  Lodging  rule  not  to  apply. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  (relating  to  property  used 
for  lodging)    shall  not  apply. 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Insulation. — The  term  'insulation' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 44B(c)(2). 

"(B)  Solar  energy  equipment. — The  term 
'solar  energy  equipment'  means  equipment — 

"(1)  which,  when  Installed  in  or  on  a 
building,  uses  solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool 
such  building  or  provide  hot  water  for  use 
within  such  building  and  meets  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe; 

"(ii)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 
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"(111)  which  has  a  useful  Ife  of  at  least 
3  fixed  years. 

The  Secretary  shall  Inlt  ally  prescribe 
regulations  under  clause  (1)  not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section." 

(b)  EiTEcnvE  Datbs. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  Sdall  apply  to 
amounts  paid  or  Incurred  af|er  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  4.  AMORTtzATioN   or 
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use  property  shall  be  an  amount,  with  re- 
spect to  each  month  of  the  60-month  period 
within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  qualified  energy  xise  prop- 
erty at  the  end  of  such  month  divided  by 
the  number  of  months  ( including  the  month 
for  which  the  deduction  is  computed)  re- 
maining in  the  period.  Such  adjusted  basis 
at  the  end  of  the  month  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  amortization  deduc- 
tion for  such  month.  The  amortization 
deduction  provided  by  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  energy  use  property  for 
any  month  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  deprecia- 
tion deduction  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty for  such  month  provided  by  section  167. 
The  60-month  period  shall  begin,  as  to  any 
qualified  energy  use  property,  at  the  election 
of  the  taxpayer,  with  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  such  property  was 
placed  in  service  or  with  the  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

"(d)   Special  Rules  for  Adjusted  Basis. — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  any  qualified  energy  use 
property  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (e)  shall 
not  be  Increased  for  amounts  chargeable  to 
capital  account  for  additions  or  improve- 
ments after  the  amortization  period  has 
begun. 

"(2)  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
by  section  167  shall,  notwithstanding  sub- 
section (c).  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  adjusted  basis  which  Is  not 
taken  Into  account  in  applying  this  section. 

"(e)  Election  op  Amortization. — The 
election  of  the  taxpayer  to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction,  and  the  election  to  begin 
the  60-month  period  with  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  qualified  energy 
use  property  is  placed  in  service  or  with  the 
taxable  year  succeeding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  property  is  placed  in  service, 
shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary,  in 
such  manner,  In  such  form,  and  within  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, a  statement  of  such  election. 

"(f)   Termination  op  Election. — 

"(1)  By  the  taxpayer. — A  taxpayer  which 
has  elected  under  subsection  (e)  to  take  the 
amortisation  deduction  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  ener<T^  use  property  may,  at  any 
time  after  making  such  election,  discontinue 
the  amortization  deduction  with  respect  to 
the  remainder  of  the  amortization  period, 
such  discontinuance  to  begin  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  any  month  specified  by  the  tax- 
payer in  a  notice  in  writing  filed  with  the 
Secretary  before  the  beginning  of  such 
month.  The  depreciation  deduction  provided 
under  section  167  shall  be  allowed,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  as  to  which  the 
amortization  deduction  does  not  apply,  and 
the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
further  amortization  deduction  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(2)  Constructive  termination. — If  at 
any  time  during  the  amortization  period  any 
qualified  energy  use  property  ceases  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  or  be- 
comes property  with  respect  to  which  an 
amortization  deduction  under  this  section 
is  not  allowable  by  reason  of  subsection  (g), 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  termi- 
nated under  paragraph  (1)  his  election 
under  this  section.  Such  termination  shall 
be  effective  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which  such  cessation  occurs  or  in  which  a 
lease  exists  which  causes  disallowance 
under  subsection   (g). 

"(g)  Life  Tenant  AND  Remainderman. — In 
the  case  of  any  qualified  energy  use  prop- 
erty held  by  one  person  for  life  with  re- 
mainder to  another  person,  the  deduction 
under  this  section  shall  be  computed  as  if 
the  life  tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of 
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the  property  and  shall  be  allowable  to  the 
life  tenant. 

"(h)   Application  op  Section. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amortization  deduction 
provided  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  property  which  is 
placed  In  service  after  such  date  and  be- 
fore the  date  5  years  after  such  date. 

"(2)  Special  rule. — In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty constructed,  reconstructed,  or  erected 
by  the  taxpayer,  or  for  the  taxpayer  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  which  is  binding  on  the 
taxpayer  on  the  date  6  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  all 
times  thereafter,  which  Is  placed  In  service 
on  or  after  the  date  6  years  after  such  date 
of  enactment,  the  amortization  deduction 
provided  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  which  Is  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
before  the  date  6  years  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

"(1)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  treatment  of  certain  gain  derived 
from  the  disposition  of  property  the  adjusted 
basis  of  which  is  determined  with  regard  to 
this  section,  see  section  1245." 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  192.  Amortization  of  qualified  energy 
use  property." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  46(c) 
(2)  of  such  Code  (defining  applicable  per- 
centage for  purposes  of  determining  quali- 
fied Investment)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "(or.  If  the  taxpayer  has 
elected  an  amortization  deduction  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  under  section  192,  the 
amortization  period) ." 

(3)  Section  1245(a)  of  sucii  Code  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  dispositions  of  certain  de- 
preciable property)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  191"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "191,  or  192". 

(4)  Section  642(1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  amortization  deductions  of  estates  and 
trust)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
191"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "191,  and 
192". 

(6)  Section  1082(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  basis  for  determining  gain  or 
loss)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  191"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "191.  or  192". 

(6)  Section  1250(b)  (3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  depreciation  adjustments)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  191"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "191.  or  192". 

(c)  Effective  D.'^te. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


DREDGING  OP  QUINCY  BAY 
SOUGHT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1977 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  find  a 
solution    to    the   siltatlon    problems    at 
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Quincy  Bay  and  in  the  area  of  Broad  and 
Triangle  Lakes  on  the  Mississippi  River 
adjacent  to  Quincy,  111. 

Congress  failed  to  act  on  an.  identical 
bill  I  introduced  during  the  last  session. 
The  committee  to  which  the  bill  was  as- 
signed asked  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et for  reports  on  July  14  of  last  year.  No 
reports  were  received,  however,  before 
the  session  ended,  which  explains  the 
lack  of  further  legislative  action. 
.  In  the  interest  of  navigation,  environ- 
mental quality,  water  quality,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  a  program  of  dredging 
to  save  this  splendid  recreational  area 
from  eventual  total  destruction  ought  to 
be  undertaken  right  away.  I  urge  the 
Congress  and  appropriate  agencies  to  act 
speedily,  and  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  do 
to  encourage  prompt  response. 

The  Quincy  Bay,  Broad  and  Triangle 
Lakes  and  Willow  Slough  areas  in  the 
Mississippi  River  have  provided  unparal- 
lelled  recreational  opportunities  for  peo- 
ple in  west  central  Illinois  for  over  100 
years.  Unfortunately,  these  areas  have 
been  damaged  gradually  over  the  years 
by  siltation,  filling  in  slowly  at  first 
but  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  to  the 
point  where  waters  previously  used  for 
water  sport  are  so  shallow  that  they  can- 
not be  traversed  even  by  shallow-draft 
watercraft. 

Gravel  and  rock  washed  down  from 
hilly  regions  above  and  silt  from  the  river 
forms  mudbars  and  have  already  de- 
posited 3  to  4  million  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial. The  lower  Broad  Lake  area  that 
was  dredged  some  years  ago  for  fill  for  a 
new  railroad  bridge  was  originally  25  to 
30  feet  deep  but  is  now  less  than  15  feet 
deep  in  most  parts. 

The  dredging  of  the  Quincy  Bay  area 
coupled  with  other  conservation  and  hy- 
draulic engineering  changes,  should  pre- 
serve Quincy  Bay  and  the  surrounding 
area  for  the  recreational  use  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 


DECLARATION    OP    INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  the  CouncU  of  Elders  of 
the  Estonian  Diet  issued  the  following 
Manifesto  to  all  Peoples  of  Estonia : 

By  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nations. 

Estonia  in  her  historical  and  ethnic 
boundaries  is  declared  to  be  an  Inde- 
pendent democratic  Republic. 

Today,  Estonians  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  free  world  are  com- 
memorating this  59th  anniversary  of 
their  independent  Republic. 

When  Russia  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  after  the  Great  Northern  War,  first 
conquered  Estonia,  the  "scorched  earth" 
method  of  the  Russians  left  the  coimtry 
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completely  devastated.  As  General  She- 
remetjev  reported  to  the  Czar:  "There 
was  nothing  left  to  destroy;  not  a  cock 
crowed  from  Lake  Peipus  to  the  Gulf  of 
Riga."  Yet,  the  laborious  and  tenacious 
Estonian  people  recovered  and  their 
State  became  an  outpost  of  Western  cul- 
ture in  Eastern  Europe  despite  two  cen- 
turies of  Czarist  rule. 

The  country  again  demonstrated  its 
enduring  stamina  and  its  capacity  for 
self-government  and  national  develop- 
ment during  its  20  years  of  independence 
following  the  declaration  of  1918.  But,  on 
June  17, 1940,  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
terms  of  the  infamous  Ribbentrop-Molo- 
tov  Agreement  forcibly  seized  the  Baltic 
Republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  Estonia  has 
been  reoccupied  for  over  a  generation  by 
the  Russians,  the  Estonian  people  have 
preserved,  against  all  odds,  their  national 
identity  and  retained  their  Western  ori- 
entation. Theirs  is  a  fortitude  based  on 
a  rich  cultural  tradition.  Their  sons  3nd 
daughters  who  emigrated  to  these  shores 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
American  art,  science,  and  humanities. 

Estonia's  desire  for  true  national  self- 
determination  can  only  be  an  inspiration 
to  free  men  everywhere  and  I  assura 
them  that  the  United  States  has  never 
and  does  not  recognize  Soviet  sovereignty 
over  the  Baltic  States.  It  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  the  clasing  words  of  the  1918 
Manifesto : 

Estonia,  you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
hopeful  future  In  which  you  will  be  free  and 
independent  in  determining  and  directing 
your  fate  .  .  . 

may  soon  again  become  a  reality. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  today  marks  the 
59  th  anniversary  of  independence  for 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  I  would  at  this 
time,  take  great  pride  in  joining  with 
my  constituents  of  the  Third  District  of 
New  Jersey  in  commemorating  this  sig- 
nificant and  historic  occasion. 

It  was  59  years  ago  today  that  the 
people  of  this  Baltic  State  achieved  their 
independence.  But,  it  was  not  to  last. 
The  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  an  abrupt  halt  to  the  freedom 
of  these  people  during  their  expansion 
westward  in  the  early  stages  of  World 
War  II.  The  Soviets  have  since  failed 
to  restore  the  precious  freedom  that  was 
once  possessed  by  the  people  of  Estonia. 

Although  the  United  States  has  never 
ofRciaUy  recognized  this  takeover  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  one  must  sit  and  wonder 
if  by  our  passivity  on  this  issue,  we  have 
begun  to  concede  to  the  fact  that  Estonia 
is  indeed  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  we  must  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  salient  issue  that  is  at  hand. 
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That  is  the  right  of  all  people  to  be  free 
and  independent.  If  we  neglect  this  main 
concept,  then  we  are  no  better  than  the 
Communists  who  continue  to  repress 
these  ennobled  people. 

Now  is  the  time  to  follow  up  on  the 
State  Department's  recent  statements 
concerning  the  violation  of  these  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity now  to  take  advantage  of 
President  Carter's  personal  concern  to- 
ward the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  view  that 
Estonia  should  not  be  deprived  their  God- 
given  right  of  freedom.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  democratic  coimtries  of  the 
world  stand  up  and  voice  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviets  in  their  attempt  to 
gain  international  recognition  of  what  is 
essentially  a  regime  of  military  occupa- 
tion and  political  abuse. 

Those  of  us  in  the  United  States  must 
encourage  the  Estonian  people  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  their  liberty  and  dignity 
in  the  hopes  that  one  day  they  may  once 
more  experience  independence. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  an  extension  of  title 
I  of  the  P'jblic  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976,  which  will  pump  an  additional 
$4  billion  into  the  funding  of  local  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

The  imemployment  problem  in  this 
country  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pressing  issues  facing  the  Congress  and 
this  public  works  bill  is  an  important 
stimulus  in  putting  jobless  Americans 
back  to  work,  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  York,  the  State  department  of 
labor  estimated  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  construction  workers  aver- 
aged more  than  24  percent  during  the 
first  10  months  of  1976. 

Public  works  projects  are  effective  In 
that  they  not  only  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  reducing  joblessness  but  they 
result  in  a  lasting  project  that  benefits 
the  entire  community. 

When  the  original  $2  billion  measure 
was  enacted  over  former  President  Ford's 
veto  last  year,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  was  swamped  with  25,000 
project  applications.  The  vast  majority 
of  those  proposals  are  quite  worthwhile 
and  those  that  were  funded  are  making 
it  possible  for  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  critical  services  to 
their  citizens  through  the  constructiqn 
of  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  other 
vital  areas  that  would  otherwise  be 
shelved  for  lack  of  sufficient  funding. 

A  few  aspects  of  the  1976  law  did 
raise  controversy.  For  example,  cities 
with  low  jobless  rates  actually  found 
funding  easier  to  attain  than  cities  with 
a  high  rate,  due  to  a  70-30  formula.  The 
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act  allocated  70  percent  of 
areas  with  high  unemploy 
pecent  to  areas  with  lower 
age  rates.  However,  most 
cants  sought  funds  from  th ! 
pool  and,  as  a  result,  many 
cities  in  America  were 
funding.  I  am  happy  to 
provision  has  been  deleted 
other    controversial    segm 
original  bill. 

Apparently  there  is  a 
the  Senate  to  eliminate 
that  provides  additional 
unemployment     exceeds 
average.  The  purpose  of 
at  hand  is  to  establish  jobs, 
is  of  utmost  importance  t< 
funds  more  closely  to  areas 
employment,  particularly  ou^ 
that  purpose  can  be  better 
this  aspect  of  the  legislation 

Certainly  the  Public 
ment  Act  is  not  a  cure-all 
employment  needs,  but  the 
billion  authorization  will 
portant  stimulus  to  our 
fore,  I  lend  my  wholehearted 
the  passage  of  this  much 
of  legislation. 
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Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Coordinating 
Organization  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Indiana: 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Project,  Texas 
Migrant  Council; 

Tennessee  State  Department  of  Human 
Services; 

Vermont  DlvLslon  of  Social  Services; 

Massachusetts  Office  of  Children;  and 

Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Fam- 
ily Services. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  2261  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  witnesses  scheduled 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  at 
the  hearing  on  March  9  include  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zigler  of  Yale  University;  Arabella 
Martinez,  Assistant  Secretary  Designate 
for  Human  Development,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  a 
representative  of  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  and  Family  Services. 

The  March  9  hearing  will  commence 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  2175  of  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 
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OF  THE 
AND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESf  NTATl V  KS 

Thursday.  February  2\t,  1977 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spe^er.  on  Fri- 
day, February  25,  1977  and  Wednesday, 
March  9,  1977,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  which  I  he^e  the  honor 
to  chair,  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  hear  testimony  on  pro- 
posals to  extend  and  amend  Public  Law 
93-247,  the  Child  Abuse  Pruvention  and 
Treatment  Act. 

The  Department  of  Healt;  i.  Education, 
and  Welfare  hs^  estimated  t  tiat  approxi- 
mately 1  million  children,  in  both  re- 
ported and  unreported  casei  i,  suffer  each 
year  from  some  form  of  abise  or  severe 
neglect  at  the  hands  of  adult  s. 

Funds  appropriated  sinc!  the  enact- 
ment in  1974  of  the  Child  A3u.se  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  hai^e  supported 
research  and  local  programs  of  child 
abuse  prevention  and  trea  ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  witnesses 
scheduled  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  February  25  will  be  Dr.  Vin- 
cent Fontana.  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  at  St.  V  ncent's  Hos- 
pital In  New  York;  Barbara  Blum,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene;  Dr.  Saad  Z.  Nagi  (if  Ohio  State 
University;  and  represent!  tives  of  the 
following  agencies  and  org  mizations : 

National  Committee  for  tie  Prevention 
of  Child  Abuse; 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America; 

American  Public   Welfare  Association; 

National  Association  of  Soc  al  Workers; 


DROUGHT  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions brought  to  your  attention  the 
severity  of  the  drought  in  South  Dakota 
and  other  Midwest  States.  Today,  I  would 
once  again  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  hardship  many  South  Dakota  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  facing.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Farmer,  February  5, 
1977  entitled  "Well  have  to  sell  the  cat- 
tle." This  article  was  sent  to  me  by  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mrs.  Katharina 
Redlin  of  Summit,  S.  Dak.  Mrs.  Redlin 
told  me  that  she  and  her  husband  will 
soon  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the  peo- 
ple mentioned  in  the  article.  I  found  this 
article  very  upsetting  and  one  that 
clearly  shows  the  serious  problems  of  the 
South  Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers  due 
to  the  prolonged  drought. 

We'll  Have  To  Sell  the  Cattlb 
(By  Berdeen  Oland) 

The  sky  was  clear — not  a  single  cloud  to 
screen  the  hot  sun.  The  range  grass  had 
stopped  growing  and  was  tiu-nlng  brown  and 
dry.  Each  day  was  a  repeat — hot,  dry,  with 
little  promise  of  rain. 

Dave  slid  out  of  the  saddle.  His  boot 
touched  the  brittle  brown  grass.  Mentally,  he 
calculated  the  days  it  would  take  to  finish 
off  this  pasture:  20-30?  Maybe  40,  If  a  shower 
would  come  up  and  water  the  dry  land. 

Dave  was  a  newcomer  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. But  by  planning  carefully  and  tislng 
good  breeding  stock,  he  had  built  up  a  herd 
of  beef  cattle. 

At  45.  he  had  retired  from  the  army  as  a 
master  sergeant.  He  had  grown  up  on  a  farm. 
When  World  War  n  came  along,  he  was 
drafted  and  spent  three  years  in  the  service. 
An  enemy  shell  had  exploded  near  him  and  a 
fragment   slammed    into    bis   shoulder.   He 


awoke   in  a  hospital   with   a  pretty  nxirse 
bending  over  him. 

He  calls  that  his  lucky  day,  for  exactly  one 
year  later  he  married  her.  Then,  after  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons,  he  re-enlisted.  Twenty 
years  later  he  had  a  little  gray  hair,  three 
sons,  a  daughter  and  a  43-year-old  wife. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  Now  he  stood  look- 
ing at  the  brown  grass  and  the  Herefords 
that  were  mowing  it  down. 

The  toe  of  his  boot  slipped  into  the  stir- 
rup, his  right  leg  swung  up  and  over  the 
saddle.  He  turned  and  rode  back  toward  the 
ranch  house.  His  wife  came  out  of  the  house 
and  walked  toward  him. 

"If  It  doesn't  rain  scon  we  will  have  to  sell 
the  cattle."  How  many  times  had  he  said 
that?  But  this  time  he  meant  it! 

"How  long  will  it  be?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  about  a  month."  Dave  tried  to  hide 
the  worry  nagging  at  him.  Cows  were  cows. 
One  cow  is  the  same  as  another,  he  told 
himself. 

"How  about  a  cup  of  coffee?"  she  smiled. 
"You  betcha!"  Dave  grinned,  as  he  stepped 
down  from  the  pony. 

The  hot  days  wore  on.  Ten-16,  20.  Now 
Dave  knew,  even  with  rain  soon,  there  would 
not  be  grass  enough  to  save  the  cattle. 

He  put  the  phone  down.  It  was  done.  The 
seml.s  would  come  in  the  morning.  To  the 
truck  drivers.  It  would  be  Just  another  pick- 
up. It  would  be  dark.  They  would  slow  down 
and  stop  as  the  gate  was  swung  open.  Then 
smooth  diesels  would  purr  as  the  giant 
trucks  rolled  into  the  yard  and  backed  up 
to  the  loading  chute. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  cattle  would  be 
loaded;  gates  would  be  slammed  shut  and 
locked. 

There,  In  four  semis,  would  be  10  years  of 
bone-tired  days,  cold  nights,  lost  sleep.  And 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

He  knew  each  cow — the  nervous  ones,  the 
mean  ones  and  the  good,  sweet-tempered  ones 
that  were  his  pets.  Those  tame  old  gals  that 
he  mUked  out  so  their  udders  wouldn't  cake 
from  too  much  mUk.  They  all  would  be  In 
the  trucks,  soon  in  the  stockyards.  Dave 
turned  from  the  phone,  walked  slowly  into 
the  kitchen. 

"The  trucks  are  coming  in  the  morning, 
around  5:30,"  he  stated.  "They  should  be  In 
Sioux  Palls  by  noon. 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  as  she  replied, 
"Couldn't  we  keep  some  of  the  cows?  Roanle, 
Betsy,  Ginger?  They're  my  favorites. 

"Remember  last  year  when  Ginger  lost  her 
calf  and  she  came  up  to  the  barn  to  get  you 
to  help  look  for  it!  And  Roanle  always  had 
too  much  milk  at  first." 

He  knew  his  wife  well.  She  did  not  want 
to  cry,  but  tears  were  on  their  way  from  her 
heart  to  her  eyes. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  have  a  few  cows 
around  for  company.  A  ranch  is  lonesome 
with  all  the  animals  gone.  We  could  buy  a 
little  hay," 

She  was  a  great  g*'.  this  ex-army  nurse 
turned  ranch  wife.  She  had  been  veterinarian, 
nurse  and  midwife  to  these  cows. 

"Couldn't  we.  Dave?"  Her  eyes  were  swim- 
ming  now.    "Couldn't   we?" 

Morning  came.  The  trucks  came  over  the 
hill. 

Dave  hurried  out  to  open  the  gate. 

One  by  one.  the  trucks  were  loaded.  The 
rattle  of  the  ramps  and  the  crash  of  closing 
gates  were  repeated  again  and  again. 

Less  than  an  hour  had  passed.  The  trucks 
disappeared  over  the  hill. 

Dave  turned  and  walked  dejectedly 
through  the  corral.  Slowly  he  pushed  open 
the  lartre  gate.  Suddenly,  he  was  face  to  face 
with  his  wife  and  three  cows!  There  she 
stood  in  her  Levi's  and  old  cowboy  hat,  with 
her  arm  around  Ginger's  neck. 
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"Are  you  mad  at  me,  Dave?"  Her  question 
was  soft  and  childlike.  He  grinned  at  her. 
"Shucks,"  he  said,  "we  have  to  keep  some  for 
seed,  don't  we?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  this  man  and 
his  wife.  Ten  years  of  hopes  and  dreams  were 
gone.  But  more  years  were  coming,  better 
years.  Rain  would  come  again.  Grass  would 
grow  thick  and  green  again.  They  would  build 
another  herd  of  herefords. 

"You're  a  great  gal."  he  said. 

He  saw  her  lip  tremble.  He  pulled  out  his 
big  red  handkerchief  and  wiped  away  bez 
tears. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SURVIVORS   OF   THE 
NAZI  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  special  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration which  was  held  by  the  Council  of 
Post-War  Jewish  Organizations,  Surviv- 
ors of  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  On  December 
5,  1976,  1,200  people  assembled  at  Temple 
Beth  Am  in  Los  Angeles  to  pay  tribute  to 
America.  Mayor  Thomas  Bradley  de- 
clared the  week  of  December  5  to  be 
"Jewish  Survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
Week." 

I  feel  that  this  was  a  most  appropriate 
celebration  of  our  Bicentennial,  for,  it 
was,  of  course,  on  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  that  America  was  founded.  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  in  this  Record  the 
inspiring  resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
of  Post-War  Jewish  Organizations  in 
which  the  survivors  pledged  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  America: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
opened  its  shores  for  the  oppressed  and  free- 
dom loving  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  coming  from  the  valley  of  death 
found  a  home  of  unlimited  opportunities  in 
this  country  of  ours,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  was 
the  first  country  to  extend  recognition  to  the 
newly  founded  State  of  Israel,  enabling 
300,000  of  our  fellow  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  to  establish  themselves  with  a  new 
home  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers;  and 

Whereas,  the  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust  and  their  children  In  this  country 
reached  unprecedented  heights  In  the  fields 
of  science,  literature,  medicine,  art,  music, 
business  and  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  was 
a  haven  for  millions  of  Jewish  men,  women 
and  children  who  escaped  the  pogroms  In 
czarist  Russia,  instigated  for  the  same  evil 
reasons  that  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Europe; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  the  Jewish 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  gathered  at 
this  historic  bicentennial  celebration  this  5th 
day  of  December.  1976.  declare  that  we  are 
proud  to  be  citizens  of  this  great  union,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  hereby  pledge  to  rededlcate  all  our  ef- 
forts to  uphold,  cherish  and  work  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Great  country  and  for  the 
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moral  foundation  of  a  society  which  will  be 
an  example  for  the  whole  world. 

Council  op  Post-War  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions, Survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  Ladies'  Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  in  which  nearly  half 
a  million  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipate, competing  for  five  national 
scholarships.  This  year's  theme  was 
"What  America  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  speechwriter  from  each 
State  will  be  coming  to  Washington  in 
March  for  the  final  national  judging, 
and  I  am  extremely  proud  that  this  year's 
winner  from  Georgia,  Daniel  Edward 
Summers,  lives  in  my  hometown,  Colum- 
bus. He  is  an  immensely  versatile  student 
at  Jordan  Vocational  High  School,  and 
looks  forward  to  a  career  in  space  engi- 
neering. 

Daniel's  speech  is  inspiring,  and  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Daniel  Edward  Summers) 
America  is  not  Just  a  geographic  location. 
America  is  a  concept.  America  is  an  Idea;  a 
desire.  America  is  the  great  dream. 

America  is  freedom,  the  freedom  to  do  and 
say  and  to  think  in  a  manner  which  seems 
most  likely  to  affect  your  well-being.  America 
is  the  freedom  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  America  is  the  freedom 
to  be  whatever  you  wish  to  be. 

For  over  two  hundred  years  the  great 
American  dream  has  been  growing;  looking 
Inward;  testing  Its  strengths  and  discovering 
Its  weaknesses.  America  has  been  finding 
herself. 

There  is  no  precedent,  no  blueprint,  no 
path  for  the  great  dream  to  follow.  Every 
step  America  takes  is  a  step  into  an  unex- 
plored region,  a  step  in  a  new  direction.  Only 
time  will  tell  If  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  road  to  greatness  is  long  and  arduous. 
America  has  tripped  several  times.  She  had 
to  struggle  uphill  in  1776.  And  she  almost 
fell  in  1812.  She  was  wounded  deeply  when 
her  sons  died  fighting  each  other  in  the 
1860's.  America  was  cut  in  World  War  I, 
and  again  in  World  War  n,  during  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  in  the  Vietnamef-e 
action.  She  cried  out  in  pain  as  her  children 
died  fighting  In  foreign  places  with  strange 
names — names  like  Chateau  Thierry.  Iwo 
Jlma,  Inchon,  and  Danang. 

America's  leaders  have  disappointed  her; 
their  actions  have  shamed  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world;  her  people  have  become  disillu- 
sioned. Yet  the  dream  never  stops.  America 
does  not  hide  her  faults;  she  exposes  them 
and  tries  to  correct  them.  America  possesses 
courage;  the  courage  to  push  on  when  the 
day  is  darkest;  the  courage  to  push  on  to- 
wards a  brighter  tomorrow. 

But  lately  some  men  have  said  that  the 
great  dream  is  dead.  They  have  said  that 
the  government  is  corrupt.  They  have  said 
the  people  are  apathetic.  They  have  said  that 
the  young  men  and  women  have  forgotten 
what  the  dream  really  means. 
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We  have  not  forgotten.  The  dream  still 
lives  In  our  hearts.  In  our  minds,  and  In  our 
souls.  We,  the  youth  of  today,  see  America 
for  what  she  is  and  for  what  she  can  be.  We, 
the  adults  of  tomorrow,  see  the  faults  and 
errors  of  our  Nation.  Yet  we  also  see  the 
promises  of  the  future  she  holds.  The  faults 
we  will  correct.  The  promises  we  will  build 
upon.  We,  the  leaders  of  the  future,  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  work  together  to  make  America  as 
great  as  she  can  be. 

We  have  a  dream.  A  dream  of  the  future; 
a  dream  of  a  time  when  man  need  not  fear 
his  fellow  man.  A  dream  of  a  time  when  all 
men  are  equal.  A  dream  of  a  time  when  there 
Is  equal  Justice  under  the  law  and  all  men 
live  by  the  law.  We  have  this  dream. 

If  we.  the  people  of  these  United  States 
work  together  we  can  turn  our  great  dream 
Into  a  reality  and  we  can  instill  new  hope  In 
all  men. 


MUTUAL  FUND  INVESTMENTS  IN 
FARMING:  OBJECTIONS  TO  AG- 
LAND  TRUST 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms  and  Rural  Development.  The  sub- 
committee is  studying  a  proposal  by  a 
Chicago  bank  and  a  New  York  broker- 
age firm  to  create  a  tax-exempt  mutual 
fund,  called  Ag-Land  Trust-I,  which 
would  buy  and  lease  farmland. 

Although  representatives  of  the  bank 
and  brokerage  finn  apparently  feel  such 
investments  would  be  good  for  family 
farmers,  bankers  in  the  Second  District 
of  Iowa  clearly  do  not. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  text  of  my  remarks  before  the 
subcommittee  for  tlie  benefit  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  could  not  at- 
tend the  subcommittee's  hearing: 

Testimony  by  Michael  T.  Blouin  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms  and 
Rural  Development 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  today  and  to 
submit,  for  the  record,  copies  of  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  local  bankers  in 
my  district  concerning  the  Ag-Land  Trust-I 
proposal  currently  under  review  by  this  Sub- 
committee. 

I  realize  that,  at  this  point,  some  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  and  others  are  con- 
vinced that  Continental  Bank  and  Merrill- 
Lynch  have  or  very  shortly  will  withdraw 
their  proposal  for  a  tax-exempt,  mutual  fund 
for  investments  in  farms  and  farmland.  I 
hope  this  proves  to  be  the  case. 

If  it  does,  this  Subcommittee  deserves  the 
credit  for  acting  quickly  and  with  deter- 
mination to  spotlight  the  Ag-Land  Trust 
problem  and  to  provide  a  national  forum  for 
farmers,  business  people,  conservationists  and 
consumers  to  express  their  concern  about  the 
very  serious  problems  posed  by  an  invest- 
ment scheme  of  this  sort. 

As  I  reviewed  the  testimony  presented  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  last  week.  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  that  officials  of  Continental 
Bank  apparently  tried  to  convince  you  that 
the  Ag-Land  Trust  plan  was  actually  de- 
signed to  help  family  farmers.  Only  near  the 
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end,  when  the  futlUty— and 
of  that  poeltlon  overwhelmed 
admit  that  other  factors  ( 
motive)    played  an  Important 
decision  to  propose  such  a  pU 
vestment  community. 

I,  for  one.  resent  the  fact  tlfat 
tal  Bank  officials  think  farmen 
tcrested  In  profits — that  land 
one  of  those  officials  suggested 
of  less  Importance  to  farmers 
profits.   The   family  farmers   I 
find   that   attitude   preposterotf: 
kindly.    Yet    that    attitude 
theory — the  philosophy — on  w 
Land  Trust  concept  Is  built, 
its  most  serious  weakness. 

The  bankers  at  Continental 
cago  may  think  farmers  are 
a  plan  like  Ag-Land  Trust 
my  district  clearly  know  they 
at  all  by  such  a  scheme.  It 
less  than  a  system  of  absentee 
tenant   sharecroppers   which 
ago  rejected  in  this  country 

In  private  conversations  and 
me.    bankers    In    my 
banks    from    large    and    small 
some    of   which    are    actually 
banks    with    Continental    Illlnt>l 
peatedly  stressed  the  severe  fl 
ship  which  mutual  fund  Inves 
Land  Trust  would  pose  for 
and  small  town  btislnesses.  Th  i 
submitting  to  the  Subcommlt^e 
representative  of  opinion  In 
only    among    bankers,    but 
community  leaders  and  small 
pie  as  well.  I  have  no  doubt  th 
sent   a   growing   consensus   In 
which   opposes   the   gradual 
takeover  of  family  farms  by  1 
corporations  or  Investment 
no  doubt,  representative  of  the 
tlon  which  the  members  of  thi ; 
tee  have  heard  from  their  own 

One  local  banker  In  my 
ers,  you  know,  are  not  easily 
bole — called   the   potential 
like   Ag-Land   Trust 
compared  the  eventual  result  tc 
control  which  the  oil  cartel 
marketplace  today.  Agrlcultura 
smaller,     largely     agricultural 
like    those    In   eastern   Iowa, 
about  the  Impact  which  mutuap 
ments  In  farming  would  have 
prices,  on  the  ability  of  you^g 
enter  farming,  on  the  local 
productivity  of  the  land  Itsel 
final  analysis,  on  the  survival  o; 

The  cost  of  farmland  has 
the  ability  of  that  land  to 
quate  return  on  a  farmer's 
banker,  whose  letter  I  am 
Subcommittee  today,  reports 
comes  at  today's  market  prices 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
valUng  Interest  rates.  "It  starjds 
he  writes,  "that  a  trust  with 
status  can  accept  a  lower  rettrn 
ment  than  a  family  farmer.  an< 
win  be  able  to  bid  higher 
farmer  could   Justify   If  he 
the  land  and  pay  for  It  from 
would  produce." 

Another  local  banker  explal 
local  ecnomles  this  way:  "Our 
nlty  school  systems  are  alreacftr 
creased    enrollment.    Our    smi  11 
nesses  need  the  support  of  thi  i 
community  to  survive.  This  s 
endangered   if   the   trust  boukht 
fertilizer  and  other  needs  froiji 
source  for  all  of  Its  farming 

But  schools  and  businesses 
the  only  ones  to  suffer.  The 
soon  bear  the  unmistakable 
men/t   farming.    One   banker, 
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my  concerns,  observed  what  he  called  "a 
tendency  to  'bleed'  the  land"  when  absentee 
landlords  are  Involved  In  farming — and  es- 
pecially, he  wrote,  "where  the  control  Is  cen- 
tered In  an  abstntee  financial  institution." 
By  bleeding  the  land,  he  explained,  "we  mean 
that  they  teke  all  the  Income  that  Is  avail- 
able and  fail  to  maintain  .  .  .  the  farms  .  .  ." 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  very  near  future 
this  Subcommittee,  and  In  turn  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
adequately  Insure  the  survival  and  prosperity 
of  family  farms.  I  am  certain  that  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  Continental-Merrill -Lynch 
proposal  Is  called  Ag-Land  Trust-I.  If  we 
have  seen  one  such  proposal  for  Investing 
mutual  funds  In  farming,  we  shall  certainly 
see  more.  If  they  are  not  Identical,  they  will 
surely  be  very  similar.  And  they  will  aU  sliare 
one  common  denominator — the  eventual  de- 
mise of  the  family  farm. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  corporate  farming  In 
this  country.  Now,  legal  experts  at  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  and  the  American  Law  Division 
at  Congressional  Research  Service  tell  me 
that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  that  legis- 
lation, as  Introduced  la.st  year,  would  ade- 
quately prevent  mutual  fund  investments 
like  Ag-Land  Trust.  I  fully  realize,  as  one  of 
the  bankers  points  out  In  his  letter,  that  It 
is  difficult  m  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
legislate  matters  such  as  this — to  establish 
by  law  who  may  or  may  not  purchase  land. 
Yet  the  siorvlval  of  family  farms  may  re- 
quire legislation  which  does  In  fact  prevent 
the  purchase  or  operation  of  farms  by  corpo- 
rations and  Investment  trusts. 

I  know  this  Subcommittee  shares  my  con- 
cern— and  the  concern  expressed  In  these  let- 
ters— about  the  future  of  family  farms.  I 
wish  you  luck  In  your  efforts  to  marshal  the 
resources  and  the  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  their  behalf. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    n.LTNOIS 

I?I  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
past  year,  no  principle  of  American  for- 
eign policy  has  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  majority  rule.  Indeed,  as  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa  demanded 
more  of  our  concern,  majority  rule  be- 
came the  cornerstone  of  policy  under  the 
Ford  Administration.  Indications  are 
that  it  will  remain  so  under  President 
Carter. 

But  if  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
has  gained  prominence  from  events  in 
Southern  Africa,  its  applicability  extends 
far  beyond  that  continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  day  we  commemo- 
rate the  59th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  principle  of  majority  rule  should 
be  applied  to  the  Baltic  states.  Certainly 
these  freedom-loving  people,  if  given  a 
chance  to  choose  their  political  system, 
would  spurn  the  Soviet  oppression  under 
which  they  have  suffered  for  three 
decades. 

While  lurging  majority  rule,  we  must 
also  Insist  on  adherence  to  the  principles 


of  the  Helsinki  agreement.  While  this 
treaty  does  not  end  political  captivity — 
the  horrible  basic  fact  of  Estonian  life- 
it  does  contain  guarantees  of  human 
rights  not  being  honored  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

Events  of  the  past  year  sadly  illustrate 
this  tragedy.  During  the  summer,  the 
Soviets  increased  tariffs  on  incoming 
packages  by  as  much  as  135  percent.  This 
unprecedented  increase  stemmed  from 
politics,  not  concern  about  foreign  trade. 
What  the  increase  means  is  that  the 
many  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians who  have  relatives  in  the  West  can 
no  longer  receive  support  from  their 
loved  ones.  These  packages  were  not 
only  tangible  expressions  of  devotion, 
but  also  provided  many  necessities,  par- 
ticularly food  and  medical  supplies. 

Apart  from  such  institutional  oppres- 
sions, which  the  Soviets  seem  to  build 
into  their  system  with  as  little  concern 
as  they  did  before  the  Helsinki  charter, 
the  personal  stories  of  political  prisoners 
continue  to  dismay  us.  My  constltutent, 
Olaf  Tammark.  president  of  the  Esto- 
nian Association  of  Northern  Illinois,  re- 
cently called  two  such  cases  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mart  Niklus,  an  Estonian  ornithologist 
and  teacher,  spent  10  years  at  hard  labor 
in  various  Siberian  Gulag  camps  follow- 
ing his  conviction  in  1959  for  giving  some 
innocuous  snapshots  of  his  homeland  to 
visiting  Westerners. 

On  September  30  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Niklus,  stripped  of  his  profession  due  to 
his  conviction,  was  arrested  again  for 
no  apparent  reason,  released,  and  then 
rearrested  a  week  later  for  "resisting  the 
police"  the  first  time.  Mr.  Niklus  is  cur- 
rently awaiting  trial  in  Isolation  Ward 
1  of  the  Central  Prison  in  Tallinn.  Spec- 
ulation exists  that  he  may  be  sent  to  a 
KGB  "psychiatric  institution." 

Another  tragic  case  is  that  of  Pastor 
Maksimilians  Grivans,  a  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Latvia. 
When  Pastor  Grivans'  wife  and  children 
escaped  Latvia  in  1944.  he  chose  to  re- 
main and  serve  his  congregation. 

Since  then,  he  has  served  two  separate 
8-year  terms  in  Siberia  though  his 
crimes  have  never  been  revealed.  At  the 
age  of  75,  he  has  been  denied  his  min- 
ister's license.  His  repeated  applications 
for  an  exit  visa  also  were  denied,  until 
he  was  suddenly  given  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Sweden  this  month.  Only 
the  Soviets  know  why  they  decided  to 
relax  their  harassment  of  Pastor  Griv- 
ans. But  his  case  remains  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  pattern  of  religious  .sup- 
pression in  the  Baltic  states  under  So- 
viet domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  the  95th  Con- 
gress, we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion. The  abuses  of  human  rights,  which 
cause  untold  suffering  for  both  victims 
and  their  relatives,  continue  regardless 
of  the  Helsinki  agreements,  and  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  assert 
its  outrage  at  these  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  support  basic 
human  freedoms  throughout  the  world. 
We  must  champion  majority  rule  for  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES  TAX 
DEFERRAL  ACT 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
legislation  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Abner  Mikva,  H.R. 
1961,  known  as  the  Educational  Ex- 
penses Tax  Deferral  Act  of  1977.  It  should 
prove  to  be  an  expertly  devised  plan  to 
ease  payment  of  higher  education's  bur- 
densome costs. 

In  times  such  as  these,  with  the  cost 
of  living  steadily  increasing  and  the  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  advanced  educa- 
tion as  great  or  greater  than  ever,  the 
taxpayer  who  is  financing  their  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  their  spouse  or 
children  needs  the  type  of  consideration 
offered  by  this  bill. 

By  allowing  taxpayers  to  defer  signifi- 
cant portions  of  their  Federal  income 
taxes  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the  speci- 
fied allowable  educational  expenses  in- 
curred by  themselves,  spouse  or  children 
for  a  10-year  period,  the  roadblock  of  fi- 
nancial disability  will  be  removed  from 
the  pathway  to  knowledge  for  those  who 
otherwise  might  have  to  pass  by  the  op- 
tion of  continued  education  for  them- 
selves or  immediate  dependents. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1961,  a 
taxpayer  engaged  in  the  payment  of 
qualified  educational  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent win  be  permitted  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  income  tax  in  an  amount  eaual 
to  those  educational  expenses.  By  "quali- 
fied expenses"  I  am  referring  to  tuition 
fees,  books,  and  other  supplies  related  to 
the  costs  of  instruction,  but  exempting 
expenses  for  room  and  board. 

Also,  the  amount  of  deferments 
claimed  by  a  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  in  which  education  expenses  are  in- 
curred will  be  reduced  during  that  year. 
The  deferment  of  income  tax  payment 
will  be  permitted  only  if  the  student  is 
attending  an  institution  which  is  ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  accrediting 
agency.  The  institution  may  be  one  of 
higher  learning  or  a  vocational  school. 

I  believe  the  inclusion  of  vocational 
school  expenses  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  a  wise  move  which  will  en- 
courage more  Americans  to  develop  those 
skills  which  lead  to  meaningful  employ- 
ment in  the  trade  sector  of  the  job  mar- 
ket. In  a  time  when  so  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  higher  education  and  so 
many  are  attending  colleges  that  a  4- 
year  degree  is  in  many  cases  virtually 
worthless.  I  think  we  need  to  encourage 
the  young  to  explore  the  opportunities 
of  vocational  education. 

Because  no  interest  will  be  charged  on 
the  deferments,  which  will  be  paid  an- 
nually over  a  10-year  period  which  begins 
either  the  1st  year  following  gradua- 
tion or  in  the  10th  year  after  the  first 
deferment — whichever  is  earlier — the 
legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  grant- 
ing taxpayers  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
on  a  percentage  of  educational  expenses. 

While  I  am  confident  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  workable  plan  which  should  be 
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instituted  with  expediency,  I  also  recog- 
nize the  need  for  the  safeguards  of  ob- 
servation and  evaluation.  For  this  rea- 
son the  inclusion  of  an  executive  branch 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Treasury  and  HEW  and  later  reported 
to  Congress,  tentatively  in  1980  and  1982, 
receives  my  firm  support.  It  is  a  great 
gesture  to  grant  flexibility  in  the  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  for  the  tradeoff 
of  an  increasingly  informed  public,  but 
we  must  not  let  these  actions  go  unregu- 
lated. 


ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  OF  THE  AGGIES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  of  the  Texas  Aggies,  both  in 
peace  and  war;  and  also  in  some  jokes 
which  are  not  generally  accepted  by  a 
Texas  Aggie. 

One  gentleman,  however,  has  said  it  all 
in  the  following  article  entitled  "Not  One 
Joke"  written  by  Mr.  Lynn  Ashby  that 
appeared  in  the  Houston  Post  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1977,  which  portrays  the  Aggie 
spirit  and  camaraderie. 

The  article  follows : 

Not  One  Joke 
(By  Lynn  Ashby) 

Dr.  Jacobus  D.  Bothma  Is  a  professor  of 
wildlife  management  at  the  University  of 
Pretoria  In  South  Africa.  Romulo  B.  Sanchez 
Is  a  patent  examiner  In  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
In  Washington.  Emmanuel  B.  Kuanyln  can 
be  found  In  the  Peoples  Assembly  In  Khar- 
toum, Sudan.  Baxter  Hogue  works  for  Jensen 
&  Co.  In  Hellerup,  Denmark.  And  If  you  8  re 
ever  In  Benl,  Bolivia,  with  a  sick  llama,  look 
up  Dr.  Winston  Suarez-Arauz. 

All  of  these  people,  however  far  flung  and 
wide  spread,  have  one  thing  In  common. 

They  are  all  Texas  Aggies. 

That  rather  boggles  the  mind,  doesn't  It? 
One  thinks  of  Aggies  as  plowing  the  back 
40  with  a  sagging  mule,  or  growing  moss  on 
rolling  stones,  or  even — on  extremely  rare 
occasions — rounding  up  Longhorns.  They  do 
all  of  these  things,  to  be  sure,  but  over  the 
past  100  years  the  Farmers  have  tt;rned  to 
other  pursuits,  and  not  all  of  them  are 
farmers.  They  are  deep  sea  divers,  bankers 
and  doctors.  An  Aggie  Is  the  head  coach  of 
the  Chicago  Bears.  Two  assistant  coaches  In 
the  NFL  are  from  College  Station;  so  are  15 
players.  There  are  times  on  Sunday  after- 
noons when  Aggies  are  lined  up  against 
Aggies. 

Aggies  now  dwell  in  80  countries,  all  50 
states  and  every  single  one  of  Texas'  254 
counties.  The  school  has  graduated  80,000 
persons,  of  which  70,000  are  still  around. 
They  are  Insidious.  The  president  of  the 
Agrarian  University  In  Lima  is  Dr.  Orlando 
Olcese,  Aggie.  Dr.  Raslpur  N.  Varad^rajan  at 
the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology 
In  Madras,  India,  ditto.  The  vice  chancellor 
of  the  engineering  university  In  Dacca,  Ban- 
gladesh, the  dean  at  Riyadh  University  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  are  Aggies.  If  you  wish  to  get 
Into  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, don't  tell  any  Aggie  jokes.  Dean  Law- 
rence E.  Fouraker  is  A&M  '44. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  fully  believe 
that  Texas  A&M  is  a  front  for  the  CIA.  If 
not,  then  why  are  there  Aggies  In  Luanda, 
Angola  and  Holguin,  Cuba?  The  U.S.  Army 
may  have  pulled  out  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
even  today  In  Cholon,  Dalat  and  Saigon, 
there   are   small   fellows   in   black   pajamas 
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wearing  familiar  class  rings.  Inaeed,  they  are 
everywhere.  Moshen  Haddad  governs  a  prov- 
ince In  Tunisia,  but  is  an  Aggie.  Carlos 
Aquino,  class  of  '70,  was  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  was  re- 
placed by  Jaime  Vlnas,  class  of  '71.  It's 
all  In  the  family. 

"We  have  families  in  Mexico  which  are 
now  in  their  third  generation  of  Aggies," 
says  Paul  Creech,  director  of  the  school's 
international  programs.  "A&M  has  been  edu- 
cating students  aU  over  the  world  for  so 
long  that  these  days  I  can  be  waiting  In  any 
airport  in  the  world,  and  inevitably  some 
nice-looking,  clean-cut  young  man  will  come 
up  and  say,  "You  don't  remember  me,  but 

>   tf 

Putting  such  stress  on  the  military  aspect, 
as  they  tend  to  do  in  the  Brazos  bottoms.  It 
Is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  over  the  years  150 
Aggies  have  become  generals  and  admirals. 
At  one  point  In  Vietnam,  there  were  two  U.S. 
Marine  divisions,  both  commanded  by  Aggies. 
Even  today,  the  APO  and  FPO  addresses  in 
the  former  students'  directory  runs  into  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds. 

As  I  said,  they  are  everywhere,  no  doubt 
quietly  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  rest 
of  us.  There  are  30  Aggies  In  Bogota,  five  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  nine  In  Baghdad,  28  In  Hong 
Kong  and  35  in  Kowloon.  They  hang  out  in 
Tel  Aviv,  Cairo,  Casablanca  and  Oslo.  In 
Athens  (2),  Bombay  (16)  and  Seoul  (11). 

If  you  ever  visit  the  Khalrathabad  Mosque 
In  Hyderabad,  India,  you  may  hear  the  soft 
chant  of  a  mysterious  prayer  from  the 
Himalayas:  "Hullabaloo,  kaneck,  kaneck," 
because  an  Aggie,  Mohammed  Haq,  lives  there 
master's  degree  in  agriculture,  class  of  '47) . 

Sugar  mills  In  Panama,  plan;  breeding  In 
the  outback  of  South  Africa,  airline  In  El 
Salvador,  businesses  in  Calrus,  Australia, 
game  preserves  in  Swaziland,  all  are  overrun 
with  Aggies.  I  once  came  across  a  Briton  who 
had  served  as  an  ofacer  In  the  Indian  Army. 
No,  not  out  of  Sandhurst,  but  College  Sta- 
tion. Every  April  21  they  have  muster  and 
this  year  there  will  be  400  of  them.  Including 
140  overseas.  They  have  held  them  on  cruise 
ships  In  the  South  Pacific  (several  Long- 
horns  were  allowed  to  attend)  and  23  Aggies 
held  muster  on  April  21,  1942,  on  Corregidor 
before  surrendering.  There  Is  no  record  as 
to  whether  the  Japanese  commander  was  an 
Aggie,  but  there  are  rumors  to  that  effect. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  all  of  this.  Emory 
Bellard  says  every  time  he  goes  into  a  men's 
room  he  meets  an  Aggie.  But  there  are  plvises, 
too.  Like  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  A&M 
President  Dr.  Jack  Williams  and  his  wife 
were  driving  along  outside  of  Monroe,  La., 
and  hit  something,  putting  a  hole  in  their 
gas  tank.  Call  a  mechanic?  No  need.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams called  Buck  Welrus  back  in  College 
Station.  Welrus  Is  executive  director  of  the 
Association  of  Former  Students  and  there- 
fore knows  the  exact  whereabouts  of  all  liv- 
ing 70,000  Aggies  at  any  given  time. 

Welrus  checked  his  files  and  within  a  few 
minutes,  as  Dr.  Williams  recalls,  "there  was 
a  platoon  of  Aggies  coming  to  help."  They 
took  him  to  Shreveport  where  an  Aggie  got 
the  local  Cadillac  dealer  to  open  his  shop 
and  replace  the  tank,  and  the  Williamses 
were  on  their  way. 

"Now,"  says  Welrus  proudly,  "Dr.  Williams 
always  carries  a  copy  of  the  directory  of 
former  students  with  him." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.    FORSYTHE.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
February  24,  the  Estonian  people  cele- 
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brate  the  59th  anniversary  if  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  t  le  Republic 
of  Estonia.  To  gain  Independence  in  1918. 
Estonia  bravely  withstood  onslaughts  by 
the  Rassian  and  German  amies.  How- 
ever, her  Independence  was  short-lived, 
for  scrnie  22  years  later,  Est<nia  was  to 
fall  victim  to  those  two  powers. 

Estonia  was  Incorporatec  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  never  recdgnized  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  annexii  g  the  free 
nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  iind  Lithu- 
ania. 

Even  though  Estonia  is  wlhin  Soviet 
borders,  Estonia  would  like  to  have  a 
meaningful  existence  of  its  own,  free 
from  Soviet  domination  and  i  estrictions. 


Despite    Soviet    attempts   to 


country's  culture  and  nation  il  identity, 


Estonia  remains  as  one  of 


;he  unique 


Western  regions  in  present-day  Soviet 


of  Estonia 
Union  will 
independ- 


Union.  The  peaceful  people 
hope  that  someday  the  Soviet 
allow  them  the  freedom  and 
ence  which  is  rightfully  theiis. 

Although  there  are  only  a  !  mall  niun- 
ber  of  Estonians  living  in  he  United 
States  today,  they  have  conti  Ibuted  sig- 
nificantly to  our  heritage.  It  s  our  hope 
that  Estonians  may  once  agal|i  enjoy  the 
right  to  individual  freedom 
are  entitled.  We  in  the  United  States 
support  the  Estonians  goal  of  foverelgnty 
and  personal  freedom. 


LET  US  GET  AT  1  T 


insurance 
exhausted. 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONA^LE,  JR 

or    KKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEliTATTVES 
Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Spsaker,  the 
problem  of  social  security  f^ancing  is 
nearing  a  critical  stage. 

Both  major  trust  funds,  uked  to  pay 
benefits  to  32.8  million  benefinaries.  are 
being  depleted  rapidly.  In  2  jfears,  there 
will  not  be  enough  money 
disability  insurance  trust  fuAd  to  meet 
benefit  demands.  Within  another  5  years 
the  old  age  and  survivors 
trust  fimd  similarly  will  be 
Corrective  action  is  needed,  ^nd  needed 
soon. 

But  this  is  not  news.  The  plight  of  the 
social  security  trust  fimds  his  been  all 
but  shouted  from  the  rooftops  for  sev 
eral  years.  Newspapers,  mag  izines,  and 
radio  and  television  stations 
ried  the  message  to  virtijally  every 
household  in  the  Nation 

In  each  of  the  past  2  yea^,  the  pre- 
ceding administration — resr  ending 
the  growing  need — sent  us  recommenda 
tions  for  tax  increases  sufficifent  to  take 
care  of  the  trust  fimd  shortfalls.  Yet, 
despite  the  warnings  we  have  had,  the 
Congress  has  dawdled  on  tqe  Issue  for 
2  straight  years. 

Unfortunately,   the   new   idministra 
tion  has  produced  no  recom  nendations 
for  bringing  in  more  money    o  the  trust 
funds.  The  Carter  budget  ha^,  in  effect 
ignored  the  crisis. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  igiore  it.  The 
trust  funds  are  running  ou^ 
and  we  are  running  out  of 


erase    the 


to 
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DIFFICULTIES  WITH  HIGH- 
TECHNOLOGY  ENERGY 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
Science  magazine,  the  publication  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  reports  that  the  leaders 
of  solidly  respectable  middle-class  en- 
vironmental organizations  have  recom- 
mended a  major  shift  away  from  large- 
scale  high -technology  energy,  including 
a  phaseout  of  nuclear  energy  over  the 
next  10  years. 

A  task  force  of  groups  such  as  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  the  Sierra 
Club  has  pointed  out  that  big,  capital- 
intensive,  environmentally-disruptive 
energy  technologies  such  as  nuclear  en- 
ergy, synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  shale  oil 
extraction,  and  large  central-station 
generating  plants  are  wasteful  of  en- 
ergy and  capital. 

The  projected  capital  requirements  for 
these  types  of  energy  total  more  than 
$1,000  billion  over  the  next  decade.  Half 
this  amount  would  pay  to  install  a  siz- 
able solar  space  and  hot  water  heating 
system  and  add  adequate  insulation  to 
every  one  of  the  75  million  dwelling  units 
in  the  country,  even  if  It  is  assumed  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  economies 
from  mass  production. 

I  am  inserting  the  Science  article  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Failure    Seen    por    Big-Scale,    High-Tech- 
NOLOGT  Energy  Plans 
(By  Luther  J.  Carter) 

Environmentalists  come,  by  and  large, 
from  the  more  comfortable  reaches  of  the 
middle  class,  and,  this  being  true,  most  are 
at  one  with  the  rest  of  the  affluent  society 
In  the  lavish  use  of  energy  and  other  re- 
sources. Nonetheless,  conservation  of  energj 
and  all  nonrenewable  resources  has  long  been 
a  watchword  of  the  environmentalists — they 
were  preaching  It  on  the  first  "Earth  Day," 
In  the  spring  of  1970,  and  even  before.  It  was 
therefore  predictable  that,  when  a  special 
environmental  task  force  reported  on  Febru- 
ary 2  to  a  meeting  of  the  faithful  In  Wash- 
ington on  "The  Unfinished  Agenda," »  the 
central  theme  should  be  that  the  nation 
must  become  a  "conserver-soclety."  But  what 
was  not  predictable  was  that  this  task  force — 
made  up  of  leaders  of  solidly  respectable 
middle-class  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 


of  money, 
time. 


» Members  of  the  environmental  agenda 
task  force  were  Gerald  O.  Barney  (coordi- 
nator), of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
staff:  John  H.  Adams,  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council;  David  R.  Brower,  Friends  of 
the  Earth:  Oeorge  D.  Davis,  WUderness 
Society;  Robert  T.  Dennis,  Zero  Population 
Growth;  Thomas  L.  Kimball.  National  Wild- 
life Federation:  Ian  C.  T.  Nlsbet,  Massachu- 
setts Audubon  Society;  G.  Jon  Rousch, 
Nature  Conservancy;  Arlle  Schardt.  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund;  Maltland  S.  Sharpe, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  Anthony 
Wayne  Smith,  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association;  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  National 
Audubon  Society;  and  Paul  Swatek,  Sierra 
Club.  The  report,  The  Unfinished  Agenda: 
The  Citizen's  Policy  Guide  to  Environmental 
Issues,  Is  available  at  93.96  (paperback) 
from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10019. 
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tlonal  Audubon  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund — should  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a 
phaseout  of  nuclear  energy  over  the  next  10 
years  and  a  major  shift  away  from  large- 
scale,  high-technology  energy  development 
generally. 

A  message  to  president  carter 

The  task  force  report  Is  meant  to  let 
President  Carter  and  his  new  Administra- 
tion know  how  a  representative  group  of 
environmentalists  assesses  the  problems  and 
the  priorities  across  a  wide  range  of  issues, 
including  those  having  to  do  with  population 
and  food  policies,  air  and  water  pollution, 
control  of  toxic  substances,  and  even  the 
regulation  of  recombinant  DNA  research. 
But  it  comes  to  Its  most  striking  conclu- 
sions in  discussing  energy  policy. 

The  report  holds  that,  up  to  now.  national 
energy  policy  has  been  characterized  by  a 
heavy  emphaisis  on  large-scale,  capital- 
intensive,  and  potentially  environmentally 
disruptive  endeavors  to  rapidly  Increase  sup- 
plies of  energy,  especially  electricity.  This 
policy,  with  Its  early  pretensions  to  "energy 
Independence"  by  1985,  Is  put  down  as  a  sure 
failure,  in  part  because  of  enormous  and 
unsustainable  demand  for  capital  invest- 
ments totaling  more  than  $1  trillion  over  the 
next  decade. 

Although  the  report  dwells  more  on  the 
alleged  drawbacks  of  nuclear  power  than  on 
those  associated  with  other  big,  capital-in- 
tensive energy  technologies,  it  is  unsparing  In 
its  treatment  of  all  of  them.  This  is  how  It 
sums  up  their  prospects: 

The  large  coal-synthetics  and  oil-shale  in- 
dustries once  envisioned  will  never  be  built 
because  they  waste  too  much  energy  and 
capital.  Massive  strip-mining  of  the  arid 
West  will  never  become  publicly  acceptable. 
The  full  exploitation  of  the  Arctic  is  only  a 
dream.  The  electric  utility  industry  is  falter- 
ing and  may  soon  be  financially  moribund, 
In  part  because  the  utility  laws  force  the 
utilities  to  be  so  wasteful  of  both  capital  and 
energy.  And  above  all,  nuclear  power  is  dying. 
Dying  not  only  because  In  economic  terms  it 
is  too  capital-intensive  to  be  viable  as  a  long- 
range  energy  option,  but  because  the  more 
debate  surrounds  it,  the  less  viable  it  be- 
comes as  a  political  reality.  Nuclear  propo- 
nents are  winning  a  few  battles,  but  losing 
the  war. 

Besides  calling  for  an  early  phaseout  of 
nuclear  power,  the  report  recommends  that 
all  subsidies  be  withdrawn  from  all  of  the 
energy  Industries,  and  that  the  antitrust  and 
securities  laws  be  vigorously  enforced.  It 
holds  that  all  of  the  large-scale,  capital-in- 
tensive energy  technologies  would  lead  to  bad 
results;  compulsory  governmental  diversion 
of  capital,  skills,  water,  and  other  scarce  re- 
sources; huge  concentrations  of  political  and 
economic  power;  and  conflicts  between  cen- 
tral (often  federal)  authority  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  energy  projects  are  thrust  upon 
people  who  do  not  want  them  and  high  social 
costs  are  Imposed  on  politically  weak  but 
resource-rich  regions — such  as  Appalachia  or 
the  Navajo  country  in  the  southwest — for  the 
bene  at  of  urban  energy  consumers. 

The  task  force's  own  "blueprint"  for  an 
energy  policy  calls  chiefly  for  a  two-pronged 
strategy  that  would  involve  cutting  energry 
demand  by  half  through  conservation  and 
using  and  developing  "soft"  energy  technol- 
ogies, such  as  solar  heating  and  cooling,  wind 
power,  and  conversion  of  organic  matter.  In- 
stead of  more  lar<(e  centralized  energy  sys- 
tems, as  typified  by  big  electric  generating 
plants  hooked  up  to  regional  and  national 
power  grids,  a  profusion  of  small-scale  en- 
ergy systems  of  various  kinds  at  the  local, 
neighborhood,  and  householder  levels  would 
be  promoted.  Coal  and  other  fossil  fuels 
would  be  used  Judiciously  over  the  next  few 
decades  in  making  the  transition  to  the  new 
energy  era. 

Although  the  report  represents  a  consensus 
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of  the  thinking  of  the  13  members  of  the 
task  force,  certain  chapters  were  prepared 
by  outsiders.  The  energy  chapter  was  done 
by  Amory  B.  Lovlns,  a  British  physicist  who 
drew  heavily  on  his  widely  noticed  article 
("Energy  Strategy:  The  Road  Not  Taken") 
In  the  October  1976  Issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs." 
A  sit  happens,  Lovlns  was  also  among  nine 
environmentalists,  economists,  and  energy 
specialists  who  met  for  3  days  last  October 
at  a  Georgia  retreat  to  draft  what  has  since 
been  circulated  as  "The  Wolf  Creek  State- 
ment: Toward  a  Sustainable  Energy  Soci- 
ety." » 

This  paper,  also  addressed  to  the  attention 
of  the  Carter  Administration,  Is  no  le.ss  pes- 
simistic than  the  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  task  force  In  Its  view  of  the  con- 
ventional approach  to  solving  the  energy 
problem.  And  It,  too,  recommends  a  major 
new  emphasis  on  conservation  and  a  gradual 
shift  to  small-scale,  decentralized  energy 
technologies  based  largely  on  solar  energy. 
But,  In  its  recommendations  for  a  transition 
strategy,  the  Wolf  Creek  group  put  forward 
something  new.  An  "energy  royalty,"  or  Btu 
(British  thermal  unit)  tax.  to  be  applied  at 
the  point  of  severance  or  extraction,  would  be 
imposed  In  gradually  Increasing  amounts 
over  several  decades  on  all  nonrenewable 
fuels,  namely,  gas,  oil.  coal,  and  uranium. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  are  complaining  of  the  public 
controversy  stemming  from  the  editorial 
commentary  on  the  recent  pay  increases 
received  by  Members  of  Congress.  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  high  level  officials  of 
the  Government. 

In  checking  through  my  files,  I  came 
across  a  very  sound  editorial  commentary 
by  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany in  Chicago,  broadcast  on  January 
19,  which  the  Members  may  wish  to  quote 
to  properly  explain  the  Issue  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Federal  Pay  Raises 

Pay  raises  for  some  20,000  federal  employ- 
ees were  part  of  the  final  budget  seat  to  Con- 
gress by  Gerald  Ford.  The  package  was  in- 
cluded after  the  out-going  administration 
received  assurance  that  the  proposal  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

The  attention-getting  figures  are  the  raises 
proposed  by  members  of  Congress,  cabinet 
and  sub-cabinet  officials  and  our  federal 
court  Judges.  Indeed,  the  3000  or  so  people  In 
these  categories  will  get  substantial  salary 
hikes.  But,  the  salary  package  covers  about 
20,000  people,  those  working  at  the  upper 
levels  of  government. 


•Available  at  no  cost  from  the  Georgia 
Conservancy,  Suite  407,  3110  Maple  Drive, 
Atlanta  30305.  The  others  besides  Lovlns  who 
took  part  In  drafting  the  statement  were 
James  W.  Benson.  ERDA's  solar  energy  divi- 
sion; Charles  J.  Clcchettl,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Herman  Daly,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; Denis  A.  Hayes.  WorldWatch  Insti- 
tute; Bruce  M.  Hannon,  University  of  Illinois; 
Eugene  P.  Odum,  University  of  Georgia; 
David  W.  Orr,  University  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Cecil  R.  Phillips,  Georgia  Conservancy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  government  salaries  have  Increased 
With  the  cost  of  living  for  Just  about  every- 
body who  draws  a  federal  pay  check,  these 
20,000  have  had  a  single  five  percent  salary 
boost  over  the  last  eight  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  60%. 

A  salary  of  $60,000  a  year  or  more  looks 
mighty  good  to  most  of  us.  But,  that  Is  what 
private  Industry  Is  paying  those  who  are  In 
key  management  positions.  And.  that  Is  what 
the  government  must  pay  to  induce  people 
with  the  talents  needed  to  give  up  prlvat." 
employment  for  public  service. 


AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  80  million  Americans  viewed  the 
television  epic  "Roots."  This  show  awak- 
ened many  individuals  to  the  struggle 
faced  by  the  American  black  from  his 
ancestral  days  in  Africa  to  their  struggle 
after  emancipation. 

In  an  effort  to  help  increase  Ameri- 
cans' knowledge  of  Afro-American  His- 
toi-y,  New  York  Gov.  Hugh  I.  Carey,  a 
former  member  of  this  House,  pro- 
claimed February  1977,  as  Afro-Ameri- 
can (Black)  History  Month  in  New  York 
State.  This  proclamation  is  a  credit  to 
him  and  the  people  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  proclamation 
with  my  colleagues: 

Proclamation 

The  history  and  culture  of  all  segments 
of  the  American  people  contribute  to  the 
vitality  of  our  way  of  life.  An  important  seg- 
ment of  our  culture  is  the  study  of  Afro- 
American  life  and  history. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
Axnerlcan  Life  and  History  was  founded  in 
1915  by  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  attention  to  the  contribution 
of  black  people  to  the  advancement  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  study  of  black  history  and  culture 
can  foster  better  understanding  between 
people  and  encourage  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  month  of  February,  1977,  as 
Afro-American  (Black)  History  Month  in 
New  York  State. 


FIFTY-NINTH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion have  just  celebrated  200  years  of 
independence,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  still  many  people  in  parts  of 
the  world  who  cannot  call  themselves 
free.  I  speak  now  of  the  Estonian  people, 
who,  since  1940,  have  been  bound  by  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  authority. 
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Today,  February  24,  mtirks  the  59th 
anniversary  of  this  proud  people's  home- 
land, the  Republic  of  Estonia.  In  1918, 
this  nation  received  its  independence, 
only  to  be  seized  in  1940  by  the  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  our  quest  for  human  rights,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Estonian  people  and  all 
other  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  still 
denied  their  basic  liberties.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  and  in 
reaffirming  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
true  independence  of  these  subjugated 
people. 


ENERGY   CONSERVATION:    A 
NATIONAL  NECESSITY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  American  people  arc  facing  the  grim 
realities  of  the  ever-worsening  energy 
crisis.  Mother  Nature  has  hit  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  with 
perhaps  the  coldest  winter  on  record. 
The  cold  wave  has  put  a  massive  strain 
on  our  natiiral  gas  reserves  and  espe- 
cially on  our  interstate  distribution  sys- 
tem. Industries  have  had  to  close  down, 
putting  nearly  2  million  people  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work.  Many  schools  have 
been  forced  to  send  their  children  home, 
and  millions  of  Americans  have  turned 
their  thermostats  down  to  conserve  our 
remaining  natural  gas  reserves  for  home 
heating  and  priority  users. 

Austere  conservation  measures  like 
these,  and  some  cooperation  from  the 
weather,  will  help  us  get  through  this 
present  crisis  situation.  But  these  meas- 
ures will  not  answer  our  long-range 
energy  problems.  We  must  develop  a  co- 
ordinated energy  conservation  program 
which  would  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
comprehensive  energy  strategy. 

Long-term  conservation  will  take  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  us.  President  Carter 
and  Congress  must  take  the  lead  to- 
gether in  developing  an  imaginative  con- 
servation program  to  meet  this  problem. 
Such  a  program  will  also  require  the 
commitment  of  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  curb  all  wasteful  use  of 
energy. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  statement  of  just  such  a  commit- 
ment by  Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  16  Washington 
Post.  I  found  it  informative,  and  hope 
each  Member  of  this  body  will  find  like- 
wise: 

Energy  Consfrvation  :   A  National 
Necessity 

Many  distinguished  Americans  across  the 
country  are  saying  it. 

Government  officials  of  both  political  par- 
ties are  saying  it. 

The  petroleum  industry  has  been  saying 
It  for  years. 

Yet.  as  President-elect  Carter  declared 
during  his  campaign : 

"There  Is  no  maior  energy  conservation 
program  In  this  country." 
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We  In  the  petroleum  Industry  agree  with 
Mr.  Carter. 

We  believe  that  people  shoulB 
to  remember  those  long  angry  llpes 
bargo  days. 

And  that  we  all  should  coDsta4tly 
ourselves  that  the  United  States 
porting  more  than  40  percent  of 
m  this  country. 

Energy  conservation  must  be 
business. 

More   than   four  years  ago. 
the  American  petroleum  Industry 
Platform  Committee  of  one  of 
political  parties,  I  said : 

"Prom  now  on,  however,  we 
learn   to   be   close-fisted   about 
energy  In  everything  from  home 
tioning  units  to  the  c-eratlon  of 
can  assure  you  that  the  petroleuin 
endorses  and  Is  actively  supportir^g 
of  conservation  mindedne."s." 

The  petroleum  Industry  wants 
energy  because  it  malces  economi  c 
us  Just  as  it  does  for  other 
all  the  people  of  the  nation.  Oui 
big  problem  In  the  years  ahead 
to  be  selling  oil.  but  finding  enough 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Of    cour.se    oil    companies    corfcpcte 
each  other  In  the  nxarketplace.  That 
competitive  enterprise  is  all  abou1 
Is  no  confilct  between  the  oil  Indu  stry 
prehension  of  the  need  for  energ"  ■ 
tlon   and  the   fact   that   each   o 
wants  the  people  to  buy  Its  brand 
do  buy. 

The  country  needs   a  malor 
servatlon  program,  with  White 
ershlp  and  Congressional  guldan<le 
move  every  Institution  and  each 
American  to  participate. 

Mr.    Carter   has    put   energy 
on  the  agenda  as  a  subiect  for 
a  national   "fireside"   chat  early 
ministration. 

The  petroleum  Industry  pledg  ^s  Its  sup- 
port to  enlightened  new  public  po!  Icles  which 
will  make  energy  conservation  anp  efficiency 
a  national  ethic. 

President,  American  Petroleum 
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THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM 
FARRELL,  PA.,  NO. 


U 


HON.  MARC  L.  MARKS 

or  prt^NSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENt-ATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
school  football  team  In  Farr  ;11.  Pa,  is 
being  honored  Friday,  Februaiy  25.  1977, 
for  winning  the  1976  WPIAL  class  AA 
championship,  the  first  for  ihe  school 
since  1951. 

Winning  a  WPIAL  title 
achievement.  Football  expert 
out  the  Nation  will  agree  tha 
ticular  league  is  perhaps  the 
the  Nation.  Its  list  of  graduate ; 
you  see  in  the  sports  headlines 
that  comes  to  mind  immedialjely 
thony  Dorsett  of  Alliqulppa 
one  of  his  last  high  school 
Farrell's  gridiron. 

Just  in  case  the  name  ParrfeU 
bell  in  athletic  circles,  I  remii^ 
its  basketball  team  has  broug 
the  city  over  the  past  quartei 
tury  in  having  won  more 
pionships  than  any  school  in 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  would  tend  to  think  that  with  a 
record  like  that,  accepting  championship 
trophies  would  be  "old  hat"  and  in  fact 
make  the  fans  somewhat  blase.  Not  so. 
Each  win  produces  more  excitement  than 
the  last  and  today  is  no  exception.  I  offer 
congratulations  to  the  boys,  their  par- 
ents, the  coaches  and  certainly  the  vast 
legion  of  supporters  who  never  allow 
Farrell  to  be  anything  less  than  No.  1. 


THE  JOBLESS  YOUNG 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICrX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  minimum  wage  for  youth  has  been 
one  of  the  more  controversial  in  the 
Congress.  The  central  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not  such  a  wage  scale  deters  busi- 
nesses from  hiring  our  young  people  and 
just  what  impact  this  has  had  on  the  22 
percent  unemployment  rate  for  youth. 

I  believe  that  we  have  talked  the  issue 
to  death  without  sufficient  facts.  On 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1977,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  lead  article  which, 
in  my  view,  clearly  lilts  the  proverbial 
nail  on  the  head:  we  do  not  know 
enough  to  really  determine  what  effect 
minimum  wage  has  on  youth,  but  what 
little  we  do  know  indicates  that  it  has  a 
dramatic  effect  on  those  youth  most  des- 
perately in  need  of  employment.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  House: 
The  Jobless  Tottng — ^Are  Teenagers  Idled 

BT   THE   $2.30   Pay   Plooe?   Some   Youths 

Think  So — Bur  Union  Chiefs  WaMT  Rise 

to    $3    Hourly    Minimttm,   Pear   a    Split- 

Level  Rate — ^n  Dangers  An  Illegal  Sitter 
(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

Betty  Jackson  has  a  message  for  the  peo- 
ple In  Washington  who  want  to  raise  the  na- 
tion's minimum  wage: 

Drop  dead. 

If  you  suspect  that  Betty  Jackson  Is  a 
proflt-greedy  employer  of  unskilled  workers 
who  toil  In  some  sweatshop  for  $2.30  an 
hour — the  minimum  allowed  by  federal  law — 
you  are  wrong.  Plump,  middle-aged,  black, 
the  mother  of  four  ranging  from  17  years  of 
age  down  to  11,  she  employs  no  one.  She  l5 
poor,  and  she  herself  Is  employed,  at  modest 
pay,  as  a  social  worker  by  Dade  County,  Fla. 
Her  Job  Is  to  try  to  find  work  for  Jobless  teen- 
agers In  a  poverty-ridden  area  Just  north  of 
Miami. 

"It  would  be  Just  awful  for  the  kids  If 
they  (the  federal  authorities)  raise  the  min- 
imum wage  again,"  the  black  woman  says. 
"It's  bad  enough  now,  but  if  the  floor  goes 
up  again,  the  kids  simply  won't  ever  get 
hired." 

A  new  attttude 

A  decade  ago.  people  such  as  Betty  Jack- 
son, working  closely  with  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed,  probably  would  have  talked 
differently;  the  prospect  of  a  sharply  higher 
minimum  wage  would  have  been  heartily 
welcomed.  But  no  longer.  Over  the  years, 
teen-age  unemployment  has  mounted  even 
faster  than  Joblessness  In  general.  And,  In- 
creasingly, some  people  In  the  front  line  of 
the  war  against  teen-age  Joblessness  single 
out  minimum-wage  regulations  as  a  major 
barrier. 
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Nevertheless,  plans  are  afoot  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $3  an  hour  and  to  provide  automatic 
Uvlng-cost  adjustments.  The  APL-CIO  re- 
gards such  legislation  as  a  top-prlorlty  need 
that  should,  the  federation  says,  "benefit  the 
entire  economy  by  generating  additional 
purchasing  power  and  additional  Jobs."  That 
view  Is  strongly  endorsed  by  P.  Ray  Mar- 
shall, President  Carter's  Labor  Secretary. 

Congressional  proponents  of  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  as  well  as  many  labor  lead- 
ers, firmly  oppose  suggestions  that  any  ex- 
emption be  made  for  teen-age  pay.  "Teen- 
agers would  simply  replace  older  workers  If 
they  were  exempted,"  warns  Clara  P.  Schloss, 
an  AFL-CIO  economist,  taking  a  view  that 
harks  back  to  the  days  before  child-labor 
laws  were  enacted.  "Nothing  is  gained  by 
pitting  one  age  group  against  another." 

And  an  aide  to  Rep.  John  H.  Dent  (D..  Pa.) , 
who  plans  shortly  to  Introduce  the  $3-an- 
hour  proposal  in  the  House,  declares  that 
"with  such  high  adult  unemployment  as  we 
have  today,  we  certainly  don't  want  to  en- 
courage a  substitution  of  teen-agers  for 
breadwinners." 

SCARCITT    OF    STUDIES 

Extensive,  Impartial  studies  of  the  causes 
of  teen-age  Joblessness  are  surprisingly 
scarce,  inconclusive  and  devoid  of  comment 
from  teen-agers  themselves.  About  seven 
years  ago,  the  Labor  Department  issued  a 
189-page  booklet  titled  "Youth  Unemploy- 
ment and  Minimum  Wages."  The  booklet 
stated  that  "increases  in  the  level  and  cover- 
age of  the  federal  minimum  wage  may  have 
contributed  to  the  employment  problems  of 
teen-agers."  However,  It  went  on  to  caution 
that  "It  Is  dlfflcxilt  to  disentangle  such  effects 
from  numerous  other  Influences,"  such  as 
training  programs  and  schooling. 

The  booklet  didn't  address  the  Important 
question  of  whether  teen-agers  might  grab 
Jobs  from  adults.  Besides,  some  observers 
suspect  that  It  is  adults — particularly  the 
women  surging  Into  the  labor  force — who 
are  grabbing  unskilled,  low-paying  Jobs  from 
teen-agers.  And  the  competition  for  entry- 
level  work  Is  rising  at  a  time  when  an  increas- 
ingly technological  economy  may  be  generat- 
ing proportionately  fewer  such  Jobs. 

Betty  Jackson,  of  course,  works  entirely 
on  teen-agers'  problems  and  not  an  adult 
unemployment  which  remains  about  7  per- 
cent despite  nearly  two  years  of  economic 
recovery  In  the  U.S.  Accordingly,  she  cringes 
at  the  prospect  of  a  $3  minimum  that  would 
Include  teen-agers.  In  fact,  she  is  convinced 
that  even  the  current  $2.30  wage  floor  has 
tended  to  increase  the  teen-age  Jobless  rate, 
which  stands  at  nearly  20  percent  for  all 
teen-agers  and  roughly  twice  that  level  for 
black  youths. 

SURVEYING    THE    TEEN-AGERS 

Many  teen-agers  themselves  share  her 
vlev.'s,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  more 
than  100  Dade  County  youths.  Undertaken 
by  the  county  consumer  advocate's  office,  the 
sxirvey  sought  to  find  out  whether  rising 
minimum  wages  do  In  fact  contribute  to 
teen-age  Joblessness.  Today's  $2.30  minimum 
Is  up  from  $1.60  as  recently  as  1971. 

Teen-age  unemployment  Is  a  severe  prob- 
lem in  Dade  County,  an  area  with  large  black 
and  Cuban-refugee  populations.  Some  40 
percent  of  the  youths  Interviewed  said  they 
were  looking  for  work.  The  others  either  held 
Jobs  or  didn't  want  one.  Nearly  half  of  those 
looking  claimed  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  work  for  less  than  $2.30  an  hour.  Office 
work  and  restaruant  Jobs  were  frequently 
cited  as  occupations  in  which  minimum- 
wage  rules  tend  to  limit  the  hiring  of  youths. 

A  second,  more-comprehensive  study  into 
the  causes  of  teen-age  une<mployment  In 
Dade  County  is  being  planned,  with  gradu- 
ate students  at  the  University  of  Miami  vol- 
unteering  to  help  county  officials.  But  the 
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recent  survey  leaves  little  doubt  about  the 
Impact  of  minimum-wage  rules. 

Among  the  teen-agers  surveyed  Is  Maggie 
Jones,  a  17-year-old  black.  Maggie,  who  re- 
cently gave  birth  to  a  boy.  Is  unemployed  but 
wants  work.  Guided  by  Dade  County  social 
workers,  she  recently  applied  for  work  at 
enterprises  ranging  from  fast-food  chains  to 
department  stores.  However,  she  says,  the 
answer  that  she  gets  is  "always  no,  there's 
nothing  available  Just  now." 

Would  she  work  for  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour?  "You  bet  I  would,  but  there  aren't 
many  Jobs  like  that  around,"  she  says. 

Jimmy  Harris,  an  18-year-old  black  neigh- 
bor of  Maggie's,  also  wants  a  Job.  He  had  one 
last  year,  helping  with  Inventories  In  a  de- 
partment store;  It  paid  $2.30  an  hour,  and  he 
says  he  liked  it.  But  he  was  laid  off  on  Dec.  20, 
when  the  Christmas  shopping  rush  began  to 
subside.  Like  Maggie,  Jimmy  claims  that  he 
would  gladly  work  for  less  than  $2.30  an 
hour.  But  "there's  nothing  around,"  he  says, 
although  i.e  Is  a  high  school  graduate. 

Leonard  Murray,  a  17-year-old  black,  re- 
cently had  Job  Interviews  at  Miami  branches 
of  two  fast-food  chains,  but  he  says,  "I've  had 
no  luck."  He  had  earned  $2.60  an  hour  In  a 
metalworklng  plant;  however,  he  recently 
was  laid  off.  "I  would  have  been  happy  to 
work  there  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  says.  "It 
was  an  eight-hour  day,  but  I  really  had  to 
work  hard  only  three  or  four  hours."  He 
reckons  that  "there  would  be  more  work  if 
there  was  no  minimum  wage"  for  teen-agers. 

Some  of  the  teen-agers  Interviewed  who  do 
hold  Jobs  are  working  for  less  than  the  $2.30 
minimum.  In  some  Instances,  federal  law  ap- 
parently Is  being  violated.  No  violation  of 
state  law  is  involved  because  Florida  is  one  of 
10  states  with  no  minimum-wage  statute  of 
Its  own. 

Deborah  Evans,  17  and  black,  earns  $15  a 
week  baby-sitting  for  a  neighbor.  The  Job, 
which  Is  steady,  entails  about  four  hours  of 
work  a  day,  so  that  on  an  hourly  basis  she 
receives  far  less  than  the  $2.30  minimum. 
Neither  Deborah  nor  her  neighbor  seem 
aware  that  a  federal  regulation  is  being  vio- 
lated. Although  casual  baby-sitting  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  Isn't  subject  to  minimum-wage 
rules.  Labor  Department  officials  say  a  Job 
such  as  Deborah's  which  Involves  more  than 
20  hours  a  week,  clearly  comes  under  the 
regulations. 

WOULD    JOB    "DISAPPEAR"? 

In  any  event,  Deborah  seems  happy  with 
the  Job.  If  she  were  to  demand  $2.30  an  hour, 
she  says,  the  neighbor  simply  couldn't  af- 
ford her  services,  the  Job  would  "disappear" 
and  the  neighbor  would  have  to  either  give 
up  her  own  job  or  leave  young  children  alone 
In  the  house. 

Various  estimates  Indicate  that  roughly  10 
million  persons  In  a  nonsupervlsory  labor 
force  of  more  than  70  million  remain  uncov- 
ered by  the  federal  law,  although  many  of 
them  are  covered  by  state  statutes.  Some 
states'  rules  are  stricter  than  federal  law: 
Alaska's  minimum  Is  $2.80  an  hour,  and  New 
York's,  though  $2.30,  applies  to  a  wider  as- 
sortment of  jobs  than  the  federal  minimum. 

To  try  to  enforce  the  federal  minimum- 
wage  regulations,  the  government  employs 
about  1,000  so-called  compliance  officers. 
Complaints  from  workers  also  help.  In  a 
recent  12-month  period,  employers  paid 
nearly  $71  million  to  some  447,000  workers 
who  had  been  receiving  less  than  federal  law 
required.  But  no  one  knows  how  many  vio- 
lations of  minimum-wage  regulations  go  on. 

Federal  officials  say  enforcement  is  diffi- 
cult and  win  grow  even  harder  If  the  mini- 
mum is  raised  and  coverage  expanded  again. 
Over  the  years,  more  and  more  Job  catego- 
ries have  been  brought  under  the  regula- 
tions; this  year,  for  example,  the  law  was 
extended  to  more  than  500,000  workers  in 
certain  types  of  chain-store  outlets. 
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CONCERNED  BUSINESSMAN 

Among  Dade  County  establishments  still 
exempt  from  minimum-wage  regulations  Is 
John  Manley's  small,  stand-up  restaurant  In 
a  poor,  black  district  in  the  southern  part  of 
Miami.  Mr.  Manley,  a  middle-aged  black 
whose  menu  is  limited  to  18-lnch  hot  dogs 
and  buns,  soft  drinks  and  beer,  is  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  teen-age  unemployment  In  his 
neighborhood.  "I  would  guess  only  about 
10%  of  the  kids  around  here  have  Jobs."  he 
says.  He  employs  three  teen-agers  and  pays 
each  $2.25  an  hour.  If  the  minimum  wage 
were  raised  and  extended  to  cover  restaurants 
such  as  his,  would  he  be  able  to  keep  all 
three?  "No  way,"  he  says,  adding,  "If  I  had 
to  pay  them  $3  an  hour,  two  would  have  to 
go." 

Mr.  Manley  notes  that  several  teen-agers 
who  have  worked  for  him  have  gone  on  to 
better  Jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  or  higher. 
One  such  teen-ager,  he  says,  now  holds  a 
"very  good  job"  as  a  cook  in  a  downtown 
Miami  restaurant. 

Mr.  Manley  sharply  criticizes  the  local 
school  system,  which,  he  says,  produces 
some  "11th  graders  who  can't  even  change 
a  dollar  bill"  for  a  customer.  He  adds,  "They 
learn  more  on  the  Job  here  than  at  school." 
Many  neighborhood  teen-agers  are  heavily 
"Into  drugs,"  he  says,  and  they  wouldn't 
"work  steady  If  I  paid  them  $5  an  hour."  He 
sees  a  clear  connection  Unking  teen-age  un- 
employment, subsequent  Idleness,  drug  use 
and  crime  to  support  the  drug  habit. 

A  FATHES'S  HELP 

Among  the  few  working  teen-agers  Inter- 
viewed who  gets  more  than  the  manlmum 
wage  Is  Jose  Ortiz,  whose  family  fled  to  the 
U.S.  from  Cuba  In  1962.  Jose  works  as  a  fil- 
ing clerk  at  a  Miami  hospital.  The  youth  has 
"no  strong  feelings  one  way  or  the  other" 
about  minimum -wage  rules  and  frankly  con- 
cedes that  "I  got  the  job  because  of  my 
father,"  an  administrator  at  the  hospital. 
Unlike  most  teen-agers  in  the  Dade  County 
survey,  Jose  Is  from  a  relatively  affluent 
family. 

Moreover,  most  jobless  teen-agers  who  say 
that  they  wouldn't  work  for  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  also  appear  to  belong  to 
fairly  well-off  families.  Gregg  Greene,  a  white 
youth  enrolled  at  a  Miami  high  school,  has 
"never  had  a  Job"  but,  he  adds,  "I  never 
really  needed  one."  He  believes  that  If  he 
does  get  one,  he  should  rightfully  earn  "just 
as  much  as  any  adult." 

Some  proponents  of  a  lower  minimum  for 
teen-agers  note  that  most  Industrial  nations 
have  lower  mlnlmums.  or  none  at  all.  for 
youths.  Yet,  It's  said  unemployment  at  all 
age  levels  In  such  countries  ge'- orally  Is  be- 
low corresponding  U.S.  Jobless  rates. 
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I  am  proud  to  support  our  law  enforce- 
ment establishment  so  that  the  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  can  continue  to  receive  the 
best  possible  protection  for  their  wives 
and  children. 


DEPUTY  MARSHALS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  11 


OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  too 
long,  the  deputy  U.S.  marshals  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  upgrading  of 
working  grades  of  deputy  marshals. 

The  bill  provides  for  deputy  marshals 
to  be  adequately  paid,  in  amounts  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  danger  and 
that  they  be  paid  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  rates  at  which  other  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  are  paid. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 


BRICK  TOWN'S  "OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN" 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Methodist  pastor  in  the  Herbertsville 
section  of  Bricktown  has  been  given  the 
"Outstanding  Citizen"  award  by  the 
Brick  Township  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Rev.  Ronald  E.  Dunk,  although  still  quite 
a  yoimg  man,  is  already  in  his  14th  year 
as  principal  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  United 
Methodist  Church.  I  applaud  the  cham- 
ber's choice. 

I  have  learned  that,  on  the  occasion 
when  representatives  of  the  chambers 
board  of  directors  attended  services  at 
St.  Paul  to  formalize  the  decision.  Rev- 
erend Dunk,  or  Ron,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
called,  stepped  immediately  to  the  pul- 
pit, and  delivered  the  morning  mes- 
sage— on  politicians.  However,  the  cham- 
ber's delegation  had  not  reason  to  be  ap- 
prehensive, for  Ron's  words  are  said  best 
to  have  been  described  as  a  civics  lesscm 
with  a  theological  frame. 

St.  Paul's  celebrated  its  centennial 
year  in  1976,  and  the  pastor,  that  morn- 
ing, tied  into  one  composite  package  the 
significance  of  the  Nation's  Bicentennial, 
the  church's  centennial,  and  the  rite  of 
political  passage  implicit  in  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies.  Although  the  sermon 
topic  and  the  act  of  presentation  coin- 
cided only  by  accident.  Ron  has  made  a 
point  of  combining  his  theological  and 
civic  interests.  Nevertheless.  Ron  carries 
his  theology  into  the  work-a-day  world, 
rather  than  bringing  that  world  into  the 
pulpit  where  the  role  and  function  of 
the  small  "e"  evangelical  church  are  the 
universal  theme. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  theology 
in  civic  life  is  Reverend  Dunk's  service  as 
chaplain,  both  to  the  Brick  Township 
Police  E>epartment  and  to  the  Herberts- 
ville Fire  Company  and  First  Aid.  But 
there  are  a  host  of  other,  only  slightly 
less  tangible  theological  pursuits  car- 
ried on  by  Ron  Dunk  in  the  community 
of  Brick.  Ron  became  district  director 
of  youth,  15  years  ago,  and  his 
juvenile  activities  have  been  outstanding 
throughout  Ocean  County.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Education  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council  on  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems. Reverend  Dunk  also  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  "meals  on 
wheels"  program  sponsored  by  the  min- 
isterium. 

Although  Ron  scrupulously  keeps  po- 
litical issues  out  of  his  pulpit,  civic  mat- 
ters frequently  are  combined  with  re- 
ligious ones  on  the  regiilar  "Kaleido- 
scope" program  at  8:30  on  WADB  on 
Sunday  mornings,  a  program  founded 
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by  Reverend  Dunk,  and  now 
Ron    and    Father    Edward 
Epiphany  Roman  Catholic 

In  addition  to  such 
chamber  must  certainly  have 
enced  in  its  selection  by  the 
Ron  is  a  very  active 
Brick    Township   Ethics 
member  of  its  Juvenile 
mittee  and  a  trustee  of  Poin 
Hospital. 

The  presentation  of  the  awa 
erend   Dunk   actually   took 
Saturday  light  in  late  Januar ' 
wood's  Woodlake  Country  Clul» 
gala  evening,  one  in  which 
the  honors  with  his  wife, 
their    two    daughters 
Alisa. 
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PIERRE  FISCAL  SANITi    AND 
WASHINGTON  FOOLISIfMESS 


HON.  LARRY  PRESS  ER 


OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 


SpeaJ  :er 


to 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr 
one  once  said,  "there  is  nothing 
about    commonsense,"    and 
quote  in  mind,  I  would  like 
the  Congressional  Record  today 
of  an  editorial  recently  run  in 
Falls  Argxis -Leader  that  was 
by  Mr.  George  Robertson  of  8 
S.  Dak.  The  editorial  is  worthy 
review  as  it  cites  the  reasoni! 
State  of  South  Dakota  has  s 
avoided  any  bonded  indebtedness 
not  help  but  to  wonder  alou^ 
Congress  might  not  learn  some 
the  fiscal  sanity  now  being 
South  Dakota. 

Pierre  Fiscal  SAi*rrT  akd 
Foolishness 

South  Dakota  Is  one  of  the 
the  nation  that  doesn't  have  a 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  states  that 
Its  means. 

The  reasons  for  fiscal  sanity 
found  In  the  South  Dakota 
constitution  requires  the  leglslatjire 
nary    expenses    exceed    income, 
property  tax  of  not  to  exceed 
make  up  the  deficit.  A  state  mill 
been   used   for   this   purpose   for 
state  has  been  in  the  black 
other  provision  In  the  South  Dakota 
tution    limits    the   state's 
$100,000. 

South  Dakota  voters  in   1978 
vote    on    another    constitutional 
state    spending.    The    South 
passed   a  resolution   calling   for 
tlonal  amendment  which  would 
increases  without  a  two-thirds 
legislature  or  a  vote  of  the  peopl^ 
lutlon    also    has    a    provision 
property  tax  assessment  at  60 
less  changed  as  required  by  the 

The  Senate  should  enable  the 
ta  electorate  to  vote  on  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  constitut^n 
do  much  to  inhibit  Increased 
might    also    discourage    request 
public  for  government  at  Pierre 
for  them  that  they  can  do  the^iisel 

Washington    would    do    well 
South  Dakota's  example  of 
bility.  Unfortunately,  the  climate 
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C«  (hosted  by  Potomac   doesn't   seem   to   Indicate   such   a 
J  eisner    of     switch  in  federal  behavior. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mending that  the  federal  government  pay 
up  to  $250  of  the  fuel  bills  of  families  in 
areas  hardest-hit  by  the  uncommonly  cold 
winter.  The  chairman  Is  U.S.  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  which 
has  cold  winters.  President  Jimmy  Carter 
is  considering  giving  some  relief  to  low  in- 
come Americans  on  their  heating  bills. 

Paying  part  of  the  public's  increased 
heating  bills  for  the  worst  winter  to  strike 
the  Midwest  and  East  in  100  years  would 
give  Wa.";hlngton's  big  spenders  a  precedent 
to  subsidize  Just  about  everything  else  that 
hurts  Americans  in  the  pocketbook. 

MuskiC  should  know  better.  Here's  a  United 
States  senator  urging  more  spending,  with- 
out any  increase  in  taxes  or  reduction  some- 
where else.  Carter  should  rely  on  what  some 
Americans  perceive  as  his  Southern  con- 
servatism to  answer  this  question.  'Would  his 
fellow  Georgians  pay  for  their  neighbors' 
heating  bUls?  Should  South  Dakota  help  out 
Muskie's  constituents?  We  can't  imagine 
South  Dakotans  passing  the  tin  cup  for 
themselves  In  the  worst  of  winters. 

Carter  should  ask  Americans  to  do  more 
for  themselves  and  expect  a  bit  less  from 
Washington,  except  in  better  performance  by 
tho  bureaucracy. 

If  Congress  had  to  contend  with  spending 
and  tax  structures  like  the  ones  in  effect  in 
Pierre,  there'd  be  an  end  sometime  to 
mortgaging  the  future  to  pay  for  fuel- 
foolish  ideas  like  the  one  from  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  17,  I  joined  with 
several  other  Members  of  this  Congress 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  whose  time  has 
come. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  reimburse  medical  treatment  facili- 
ties and  local  governments  for  medical 
treatment  provided  in  emergencies  to  in- 
digent illegal  aliens. 

This  legislation  stands  to  begin  mak- 
ing restitution  to  hard-pressed  areas 
who  have  felt  the  major  impact  of  the 
continuing  flow  into  this  country  of  such 
aliens.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  a 
part  of  which  is  included  within  my  dis- 
trict, an  estimated  $54  million  annually 
is  spent  for  nonreimbursed  health  care 
provided  to  nonresidents,  90  percent  of 
which  is  for  illegal  aliens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  too  strongly  the  urgent 
need  for  immediate  action  to  relieve  the 
county  taxpayer  in  my  district  and  others 
throughout  the  Nation  of  the  cost  of 
supporting  aliens,  whose  presence  in  this 
coimtry  is  mainly  due  to  failures  of  this 
body  to  make  certain  that  proper  en- 
forcement responsibilities  are  carried  out 
by  the  Government. 

This  bill,  like  the  original  introduced 
by  Congressman  B.  F.  Sxsk,  amends  the 
Public   Health   Service  Act  to   provide 
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financial  assistance  to  medical  facilities 
for  treatment  of  certain  aliens.  Includ- 
ing illegal  aliens. 

I  urge  Chairman  Paul  Rogkrs  to 
schedule  hearings  immediately  so  that 
this  or  similar  legislation  can  proceed. 
This  tremendous  cost  can  no  longer  be 
born  by  the  already  over-burdened  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1981,  more  than  1  million  illegal  aliens 
will  live  in  Los  Angeles  if  they  continue 
to  reach  the  city  at  the  alarming  rate 
of  the  last  5  years. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  illegal 
aliens  in  the  city  increased  from  an  esti- 
mated 190,000  in  1971  to  650,000  in  late 
1976,  a  242-percent  increase.  This  is  like 
coming  to  Washington  for  work  one 
morning  and  finding  out  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  living  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  an  illegal  alien.  There 
are  that  many  such  persons  in  Los 
Angeles 

Until  the  Federal  Government  moves 
from  "benign  neglect"  of  this  problem, 
we  must  provide  relief  to  local  taxpayers. 
It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Pete 
Schabarum,  a  county  supervisor  from 
Los  Angeles.  In  addition,  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  on  this  subject: 

Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  February  18.  1977. 
Re  H.R.   2400    (Slsk)    Medical  treatment  of 

aliens 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Congressman  Slsk  has 
introduced  H.R.  2400  (Medical  Treatment  of 
Aliens)  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  reimburse  medical  treatment 
facilities  and  local  governments  for  medical 
care  provided  in  emergencies  to  indigent  Il- 
legal aliens. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  historically  s\ipported  such  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  informed  Congressman  Slsk  that  an 
estimated  $53  million  annually  is  spent  by 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Health  Services  for  non-reimbursed  health 
care  provided  to  non-residents,  90  percent 
of  which  is  for  illegal  aliens.  Emergency  care 
accounts  for  an  estimated  $11.4  million  of 
this  amount. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  humanitarian 
aspect  of  providing  health  services  to  illegal 
aliens;  it  is  a  moral  obligation  of  all  involved 
in  government  to  do  so.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  with  the  q^lestion  of  who  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  paying  for  those 
services.  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Federal 
government,  which  is  responsible  for  control- 
ling the  flow  of  Immigrants,  legal  or  Illegal, 
into  California. 

The  uncontrolled  Influx  of  illegal  aliens 
into  this  country  Is  having  a  major  Impact 
on  the  cost  of  local  government.  I  encour- 
age you  to  join  Congressman  Slsk  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pete  Schabaxitm, 
Supervisor.  First  District. 

Mintttes  op  the  Board  op  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of 
California 

Supervisor  Schabarum  presented  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Supervisor  Edelman: 
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The  County  of  Los  Angeles  has  no  control 
over  the  entry  of  illegal  aliens  Into  this 
country. 

That  is,  correctly  so,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  government. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  presented  a 
number  of  stories  in  the  past  few  weeks  con- 
cerning Illegal  aliens.  According  to  the  latest 
story,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  spends  $37 
million  annually  on  providing  police  services 
to  illegal  alien  residents. 

We've  been  fighting  a  battle  for  several 
years  in  regard  to  getting  reimbursement  for 
the  costs  of  medical,  welfare  and  criminal 
Justice  support  for  such  persons.  However, 
Federal  and  State  governments  have  failed 
to  recognize  this  as  a  major  local  problem. 

The  uncontrolled  influx  of  illegal  aliens 
into  this  Country  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant social  issues  in  our  society  today.  Yet, 
to  date,  this  Issue  has  not  been  resolved. 

Failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
adds  to  the  substantial  burden  of  the  prop- 
erty taxpayer. 

For  example,  Federal  authorities  say  pub- 
lic assistance  shall  not  be  given  to  Illegal 
aliens.  The  State,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
such  aid  must  be  given  until  such  time  as 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice— INS — verifies  residency  status. 

State  law  does  not  give  the  County  au- 
thority to  render  nonemergent  medical  care 
services  to  Illegal  aliens.  Yet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  Is  the  primary  source 
of  medical  help  for  illegal  aliens  living  here — 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  S48  million 
annually 

The  Federal  government  is  clearly  failing 
In  its  responsibility  to  control  immigration 
into  this  country.  Their  failure  costs  local 
government  millions  of  dollars  because,  as  a 
practical  matter,  County  government  can- 
not Fhlrk  itt  humanitarian  and  mandated 
service  responsibilities. 

Th"?  Board  mu=t  continue  to  pre<!R  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  to  face  up  to 
their  re<!pon<!lbllltles. 

I,  therefore,  move  that: 

1.  The  CAO  summarize  the  actions  the 
Board  has  taVen  with  regard  to  Illegal  aliens 
and  present  a  status  report  of  the  results  of 
these  actions. 

2.  The  County  seek  leplslatlon  which 
would  resolve  the  conflict  between  State  and 
Federal  policy  concerning  assistance  pay- 
ments to  Illegal  aliens. 

3.  The  Board  pre^s  for  leelslatlon  requir- 
ing the  Federal  government  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  health  and  wel- 
fare aid  provided  to  all  aliens,  as  the  Federal 
government  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling immigration. 

4.  The  CAO  be  Instructed  to  take  action 
to  request  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  hold  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine the  conformity  of  State  and  Federal 
laws  regarding  granting  of  public  assistance 
to  illegal  aliens. 

5.  The  Executive  Officer  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Health  and  Welfare  Agency 
to  revise  regulations  to  require  that  proof 
of  legal  status  be  submitted  or  In-oerson 
referral  to  INS  be  made  before  benefits  are 
granted  by  the  County  to  any  applicant. 

6.  The  Executive  Officer  request  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  for  adequate  staffing  of  INS 
offices  so  that  documentation  of  alien  status 
can  be  handled  as  expeditiously  as  possible." 

Supervisor  Hahn  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  author,  to  request 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter  In  Lcs  Angeles 
In  order  to  develop  proposed  legislation  to 
correct  the  problem. 

Supervisor  Hayes  offered  an  amendemnt, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  author,  to  request 
President  Carter  to  personally  review  the 
situation  and  to  develop  legislation  which 
would  correct  the  problem. 


Supervisor  Ward  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  author,  to  delete 
recommendation  No.  5,  relating  to  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare  to  re- 
vise State  regulations. 

Supervisor  Schabarum's  original  motion, 
as  amended,  was  duly  carried  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  Ayes:  Supervisors  Schabarum, 
Hahn,  Hayes,  Ward  and  Edelman;  Noes: 
None. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  ARTICLE 
SUPPORTS  FINANCIAL  BENEFITS 
OP  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  elderly  is  a  long -recognized  prob- 
lem challenging  all  of  society.  It  seems 
rather  paradoxical  that,  in  such  an  afflu- 
ent and  progressive  nation,  so  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  are  forced  to  seek  in- 
appropriate and  expensive  institutional- 
ization. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  chair,  reported  in  a  recent  study 
that  there  are  1  million  elderly  persons 
in  long-term  institutions,  including  14  to 
25  percent  of  these  individuals  who  do 
not  belong  there.  The  lack  of  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization  indicates  a 
grave  weakness  in  the  priorities  we  as  a 
nation  have  set  for  ourselves.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact,  the  subcommittee 
strongly  advocates  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  home  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

Donald  Moffit,  author  of  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  entitled  "Costs  of 
Home  versus  Institutional  Health  Care," 
examines  the  financial  benefits  of  home 
health  care  services  as  opposed  to  in- 
stitutionalization . 

For  example,  Mr.  Moffit  cites  the  case 
of  a  74-year-old  woman  from  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  who,  requiring  several  months 
of  nursing  care  and  physical  therapy, 
was  sent  to  a  nursing  home  after  surgery 
and  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  financial 
burden,  her  family  was  forced  to  bring 
the  woman  home.  "At  $40  a  day,  the 
nursing  home  bill  would  have  run  $8,400. 
But  at  home,  over  a  17-month  period, 
the  cost  of  home  care  amounted  to  only 
$699.33."  These  home  health  care  serv- 
ices consisted  of  6  visits  by  a  nurse,  5 
visits  by  a  physical  therapist  and  18 
visits  by  a  home  health  aid. 

In  another  instance,  an  elderly  woman 
underwent  surgery  for  breast  cancer. 
Nineteen  additional  days  in  a  nursing 
home  for  recuperation  would  have  cost 
$1,235;  instead,  she  utilized  home  health 
care,  with  19  visits  by  a  nurse  and  9  visits 
by  a  home  health  aid.  The  total  cost  was 
only  $667. 

Several  of  the  proposals  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  95th  Congress  focus  on  home 
health  care.  H.R.  1116  proposes  extensive 
revisions  in  the  medicare  law  to  liberalize 
coverage  for  more  home  health  care 
visits,  expand  the  kinds  of  services  in- 
cluded in  home  health  care,  and  provide 
for  outpatient  medical  services.  More- 


over, extensive  amendments  are  proposed 
in  H.R.  1130.  The  home  health  care  fea- 
tures of  the  medicare  program  is  current 
statutory  language  which  limits  coverage 
for  home  health  services  "to  100  visits 
during  a  calendar  year"  would  be  deleted 
and  replaced  with  a  subsection  that  en- 
larges the  home  health  services  to  In- 
clude home  services,  nutrition  services, 
long-term  institutional  care  services,  day 
care,  and  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter outpatient  services. 

Home  health  services  should  be  de- 
veloped as  a  crucial  component  of  a  well- 
defined  continuum  of  alternative  living 
arrangements  for  the  elderly.  Not  only 
can  it  be  less  costly  and  maintain  the 
financial  stability  of  the  family,  as  Mr. 
MoflQt's  article  indicates,  but  home  health 
care  values  the  lifestyle  of  patients  and 
allows  for  personal  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Costs     of     Home     'Versus     Institutional 
Health   C.ktle 
(By  Donald  Moffltt) 

New  York. — At  rates  that  may  range  up- 
ward of  $1,000  a  day  for  Intensive  care,  medi- 
cal costs  can  become  a  crushing  burden  even 
on  wealthy  families.  Successful  heart  sur- 
gery last  mouth  cost  one  California  man 
$22,000;  the  hospital  bill  for  a  Texas  woman 
for  the  six  days  before  her  death  last  fall 
came  to  more  than  $6,000.  Even  when  health 
Insurance  pays  most  of  the  bill,  the  money 
ultimately  comes  right  out  of  the  pockets  of 
taxpayers  or  corporations  and  Individuals 
paying  premiums  for  the  insurance. 

In  some  cases,  at  least,  there  is  a  partial 
solution  to  the  cost  problem.  The  National 
League  of  Nursing,  a  non-profit  organization 
of  nursing  agencies,  says  that  many  people 
appear  to  be  more  carefully  comparing  the 
ccsts  of  ho3pltallzatlon  or  nursing  home  care 
for  aging  parents  or  other  relatives  with  the 
costs  of  keeping  them  at  home.  And  the 
league  offers  a  number  of  recent  case  histories 
to  show  the  kind  of  cash  savings  that  are 
possible. 

Last  year,  for  example,  a  74-year-old  woman 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  went  to  a  nursing  home 
after  surgerj-  and  treatment  for  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  related  aliments.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  woman  needed  seven  months  of 
nursing  and  physical  therapy.  'When  her  fam- 
ily found  out  what  it  would  cost,  they  took 
the  woman  home.  At  $40  a  day,  the  nursing 
home  bill  would  have  run  to  $8,400.  But  at 
home,  over  a  seven-month  period,  the  cost  of 
her  care  amounted  to  only  $699.33.  This  In- 
cluded six  visits  by  a  nurse,  five  visits  by  a 
physical  therapist  and  18  visits  by  a  home 
health  aide. 

intensive  care  at   home 

In  May  last  year,  a  66-year-old  Philadelphia 
woman  underwent  surgery  for  breast  cancer. 
Instead  of  remaining  in  the  hospital  for  19 
additional  days  at  a  cost  of  $3,610,  or  going 
to  a  nursing  home  at  a  cost  of  $1,235,  the 
woman  went  home.  Nineteen  dally  visits  by 
a  nurse  and  nine  visits  by  a  home  health  aide, 
provided  the  routine  medical  care  she  needed 
at  a  total  cots  of  Just  $667. 

A  54-year-old  Philadelphia  man  went  to 
the  hospital  last  Jime  for  surgery  that  re- 
vealed he  was  dying  of  cancer.  Instead  of 
staying  in  the  hospital  or  going  to  a  nursing 
home,  he  returned  to  his  own  home  and  died 
six  days  later.  A  daily  visit  by  a  nurse  cost 
his  wife  a  total  of  $151.80.  Six  days  in  the 
hospital  would  have  cost  $1,140,  and  in  a 
nursing  home,  $390. 

Sometimes  even  when  Intensive  care  Is 
required,  the  nursing  league  says,  big  cost 
savings  are  possible;  some  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  intensive  care  at  home  can  be 
rented.  In  November  1975,  a  59-year-old  New 
Yorker  left  a  hospital  after  a  severe  heart 
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attack  with  complications.  He 
at  home.  The  oxygen  gear 
him  alive  was  rented;   with 
coat  $1,276.31.  Twenty-flve  visits 
and  one  visit  by  a  physical 
S690,   for  a   total   cost   of   $1,96C 
care  in  institutions — 14  days  ii: 
and  63  days  in  a  nursing  home— w 
come  to  $5,109.58. 

In  deciding  whether  to  care 
relative  at  home,  the  nursing 
the  family  doctor  should  be 
Many  hospitals  employ  nurslng- 
cialists    who    can    also    assL^    Ir 
home-health  care  programs,  ofteri 
the  training  of  family  membcr3 
health-care  procedures. 

SniESS    ON   FAMILIES 

"Home  health  care,"  the  league  says,  "Is 
recognized  as  an  increasingly  important  al- 
ternative to  hospitalization  or  car  s  in  a  nurs- 
ing home — less  expensive  and  more  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  health  services  to 
those  who  do  not  need  or  who  no  onger  need 
24-hour-a-day  profesional  supervision.' 

A  new  book  called  "When  Yqur 
Orow  Old,"  by  Jane  Otten  and 
Shelly  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New 
estimates  the  average  national 
Ing-home  care  at  $600  a  month  Ih 
the    cost    In    blg-clty,    full-servl«e 
homes  at  more  than  $1,000  a 

But    the    authors    point   cut 
health  care  for  an  aging  parent 
serious  difficulties  fcr  a  family.  ' 
loving  and  caring  families."  the; 
haust  their  tolerance  when  they 
caring   for  a  severely  impaired 
what  seems  like  a  long  time 
obligation,  with  Its  often  ceaseles) 
disrupts  the  lives  of  family 
stroys  harmonious  family  reletio: 
can  create  great  emotional  pn 
caretakers." 

The  National  League  for  Nursing, 
can  provide  detailed  information 
health  care,  is  at  10  Columbus 
York,  N.y.  10019. 
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BOOK  SERIES,  "TO  PROTEC  V 
RIGHTS,"  HAILED 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


OF   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT 

Thursday.  February  24, 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i  ,'ould  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  ( olleagiies 
an  exceptionally  valuable,  scholarly  and 
readable  set  of  books,  a  slx-voliime  series 
called,  "To  Protpct  These  Right 

The  series  is  edited  by  a  gifte^ 
Dr.  Franklyn  S.  Haiman,  of 
em  University,  and  was  planhed 
Bicentennial  project  to  furthef 
derstanding  and  appreciation 
of  Rights.  Each  of  the  six  voli^mes 
vides  a  thorough,  enlighten! 
sion  of  an  area  of  contempora^ 
tance — freedom  of  speech,  rights 
vacy,  religious  freedom,  womer 
law,  racial  equality,  and  due 
law. 

Not  only  does  this  series 
nificant  contribution  to  an 
ing  of  the  concepts  underlying  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  It  does  so  in  a  style  that  will 
be  appreciated  by  interested  c  tizens  as 
well  as  scholars,  students  an  1  policy- 
makers. These  six  paperback  volumes 
were  published  as  a  joint  proje:t  by  the 
national  American  Civil  Libert:  es  Union 
»nd  -he  National  Textbook  Col  of  Sko- 
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kie.  111.  They  would  be  a  useful  and  af- 
fordable addition  to  anyone's  library  and 
are  being  distributed  in  part  by  the 
ACLU  as  a  nonprofit  effort. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Haiman,  as 
the  editor  of  this  series,  for  producing 
the  best  kind  of  tribute  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Bicentennial. 
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ANTIBOYCOTT  LEGISLATION  IS 
URGED  TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


OF    NEW   TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editorial  notes  some  recent  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  an  alleged  risk  to  United 
States-Saudi  relations  in  the  passage  of 
strong  antiboycott  legislation.  The  edi- 
torial concludes,  however,  that  these 
fears  are  completely  misplaced. 

As  the  Times  makes  clear,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  carefully 
drafted  solely  to  adf'ress  the  adverse  im- 
pact upon  American  business  of  the 
Arab  boycott.  It  attempts  to  meet  the 
highly  discriminatory  and  uniquely  an- 
ticompetitive effects  in  our  country  of 
the  Arab's  secondary  boycott  while  not 
Interfering  with  the  Arab's  primary  boy- 
cott against  Israel.  In  this  way.  the  bill 
raises  almost  wholly  domestic  issues. 

Anyone  who  would  link  the  bill  with 
prospects  for  a  Middle  East  settlement 
not  only  misconstrues  its  intent  but,  given 
the  sensibilities  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
makes  accommodation  more  diflQcult.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  bill  will  ultimately 
be  accepted  by  all  Interested  parties  for 
exactly  what  it  is:  An  Important  and 
reasonable  step  toward  the  protection  of 
legitimate  domestic  American  business 
Interests.  As  the  Times  says : 

Secondary  and  tertiary  boycotts  force 
American  businesses  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  the  foreign  policies  of  other  na- 
tions. They  are  wrong  and  should  be  Illegal. 

The  full  editorial  follows : 

One  Botcott  Is  Enough 

Anti-boycott  legislation  is  about  to  come 
before  Congress  again,  raising  two  Issues: 
how  to  guide  American  business  through 
the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel  In  a  morally 
defensible  way,  and  how  to  handle  a  delicate 
Middle  East  diplomatic  problem. 

In  these  pages  the  other  day,  Richard 
Nolt,  the  former  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Egypt,  emphasized  this  country's  growing 
dependence  on  Saudi  Arabia.  Oil  revenues,  he 
noted,  have  brought  the  Saudis  a  monetary 
siirplus  of  $53  bUllon,  half  of  which  is 
probably  in  U.S.  banks,  or  invested  In  VS. 
Government  securities.  More  important,  the 
Saudis  supply  one-quarter  of  our  imported 
oil.  By  1980,  the  United  States  will  import 
half  its  oil,  and  half  of  that  will  come  from 
the  Saudis. 

Mr.  Nolte  pointed  out  that  the  Saudis  have 
been  a  moderating  force  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  were  instrumental  in  ending  tlie  war  in 
Lebanon,  resolving  the  quarrel  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  aiding  moderates  In  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  and  moving 
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all  these  parties  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Israel. 

And  in  their  oil  pricing  policy,  the  Saudis 
have  been  the  most  restrained  of  all  tho 
OPEC  nations. 

Such  friendly  behavior  should  be  rewarded, 
maintain  Mr.  Nolte  and  others  respectful  of 
the  "Saudi  connection."  The  reward  the  Sau- 
dis seek,  It  Is  said,  is  American  pressure  on 
Israel  for  a  Middle  Eastern  settlement,  and 
an  end  to  our  fretting  about  the  boycott. 
Anti-boycott  legislation,  we  are  warned, 
would  be  a  "red  flag"  to  the  Saudis.  The 
problem  should  be  resolved  by  diplomacy. 

The  Saudis  are  a  moderating  force.  That 
stilts  their  own  ends  as  well  as  ours.  And 
they  are  certainly  an  economic  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  More  and  more  business  Is 
flowing  to  Riyadh,  and  American  business 
does  not  wish  to  be  barred  from  It.  A  Sen- 
ate committee  has  already  heard  some  nerv- 
ous testimony  about  American  Jobs  that  may 
be  lost  If  anti-boycott  legislation  Is  adopted. 
In  weighing  that  legislation,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  sort  out  the  degrees  and  levels  of 
boycott  practice.  No  one  denies  the  legality 
of  a  primary  boycott  of  Israel.  No  one  ex- 
pects the  Arabs  to  buy  oranges  from  Haifa  at 
the  moment.  The  United  States  has  used 
that  kind  of  boycott  Itself  against  Cuba.  But 
there  Is  also  a  secondary  boycott,  that  black- 
lists American  firms  that  trade  with  Israel,  or 
contribute  to  Israel  In  some  meanlngf\il  way. 
And  there  Is  a  tertiary  boycott  that  black- 
lists American  firms  that  deal  with  other 
American  firms,  which  happen  to  deal  with 
Israel.  So  the  tertiary  boycott  alms  to  reach 
domestic  American  transactions,  penalizing, 
quite  possibly,  a  Texas  firm  that  sells  to  a 
California  firm. 

Further  complicating  the  scene  Is  the 
former  Arab  practice  of  asking  American 
companies  whether  they  employ  Jewish  di- 
rectors, officers  and  suppliers.  President 
Carter  recently  denounced  this  Invita- 
tion to  racial  discrimination  as  "obnoxious 
In  a  society  like  our  own"  and  quiet  diplo- 
macy, together  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Commerce  Department,  are  said 
to  have  diminished  the  practice. 

Some  form  of  an tl -boycott  legislation  Is 
clearly  needed  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  American  citizens,  and  to  clarify 
the  legal  aspects  of  business  behavior.  Sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  boycotts  force  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  become  the  Instruments 
of  the  foreign  nollcies  of  other  nations.  They 
are  wrong  and  they  should  be  Illegal.  Which 
of  the  various  bills  before  Congress  best 
achieve  that  end  remains  to  be  seen;  Inter- 
national transactions  affecting  trade,  credit 
and  shipment  are  complicated  and  next 
week's  hearings  will  make  us  all  wiser.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  will  speak  to  the  subject 
on  Monday. 

As  for  the  Saudi  connection.  It  shoiild  not 
suffer  from  this  effort  to  codify  American 
principles  of  fair  ar.d  proper  domestic  ac- 
tivity. Far  from  being  a  red  flag,  legislation 
would  avoid  all  misunderstanding.  If  Amer- 
ica's new  friends  In  the  Arab  world  are  truly 
(raining;  In  soohlstlcatlon  and  moderation, 
they  will  respect  both  our  Intent  and  our 
clarity. 


THE  THIRD  WORLD  DESERVES 
BETTER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee,  I  recognize  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  diplomatic  community 
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in  their  efforts  to  help  the  so-called 
Third  World. 

The  New  World,  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
discusses  this  subject  In  a  brief  but  prac- 
tical editorial  in  the  February  11  issue: 
[From  the  New  World,  Feb.  11,  i977] 
The  Third  World  Deserves  Better 

Word  that  Fidel  Castro  wants  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Third  World  after  the  death 
of  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  now  84,  comes 
Just  as  the  January  Issue  of  the  magazine 
Of  Human  Rights  reaches  our  desk. 

Of  Human  Rights  Is  published  twice  a 
year  by  Human  Rights,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization concerned  with  questions  of 
rights  in  Cuba.  It  originates  at  Georgetown 
University  In  Washington. 

The  latest  Issue  quotes  a  piece  v/rltten 
by  John  Maclean  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  to  describe  brutal  treatment  of 
political  prisoners  In  Cuba.  It  tells  of  the  ap- 
parent use  of  prisoners  as  human  guinea  pigs 
for  medical  experiments,  of  prisoners  who 
died  "walled  In"  and  whose  deaths  "are  dis- 
covered by  the  stench." 

Castro,  the  man  who  wants  to  head  the 
Third  World,  has  refused  to  permit  any  in- 
ternational organization  to  visit  political 
prisoners.  There  have  been  repeated  requests 
from  such  groups  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  thinks  there  are 
at  lea.st  20,000  political  prisoners  In  Cuba,  a 
relatively  small  country.  Traditional  Marx- 
Ism,  and  the  Castro  adaptations,  do  not  al- 
low for  dissent  and  consider  individual  free- 
dom a  weakness. 

The  Third  World  deserves  better  leadership 
than  the  Cuban  dictator  can  provide. 


INTRODUCnON    OF   BROADCAST 
RENEWAL  LFGISLATION 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  broadcast  license  renewal 
legislation  that  provides  for  a  5 -year  li- 
cense period  for  both  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasters  and  establishes  realis- 
tic renewal  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
FCC. 

Before  discussing  this  bill,  however, 
let  me  answer  a  question  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  ask.  Why  is  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  the  reassessment  of 
the  entire  Communications  Act  of  1934 
Introducing  piecemeal  legislation?  The 
answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  while  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations proceeds  with  its  work  in  pre- 
senting policy  options  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  the  en- 
tire rewrite,  I  Intend  to  make  my  views 
on  certain  issues  known  through  the 
introduction  of  legislation  so  that  they 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Com- 
munications Act.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  issues  of  broadcasting,  cable  televi- 
sion, and  common-carrier  policy  are  so 
Interwoven  that  a  total  reassessment  of 
U.S.  communications  policy  is  necessary. 
That  belief,  however,  does  not  ameliorate 
my  concern  about  ongoing  problems. 

In  the  area  of  broadcast  license  re- 
newal, I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  recog- 
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nlzed  the  basic  realities.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  put  licensees  through  the  paper- 
work shuffle  every  3  years;  it  makes  no 
sense  to  require  broadcasters  to  travel 
to  Washington  every  time  an  Issue  is  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals; it  makes  no  sense  to  require  radio 
broadcasters,  who  are,  after  all.  busi- 
nessmen who  want  to  stay  in  business,  to 
formally  ascertain  the  needs,  views,  and 
inteiests  of  their  audience. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate  for  a  moment  on 
that  last  point.  Radio  broadcasters,  by 
their  very  nature,  must  maintain  close 
contact  with  their  audience  to  ass'ire 
economic  survival.  A  radio  broadcaster 
in  a  small  community  must  be  sensitive 
to  that  community  in  order  to  generate 
adequate  listener  and  advertiser  support. 
Likewise,  a  major  market  radio  broad- 
caster develops  a  listening  audience  that 
is  loyal  to  that  station  or  to  its  format. 
Unlike  a  television  station  in  a  major 
market  that  must  broadcast  to  the  en- 
tire market  area — viewers  are  obviously 
channel  changers  or  we  would  have  only 
one  network — a  radio  station  in  that 
same  market  broadcasts  to  a  particular 
audience,  and  it  attracts  advertisers  who 
wish  to  address  that  particular  audience. 
Such  a  station  does  not  need  to  be  told 
to  formally  ascertain  the  needs,  views, 
and  Interests  of  its  audience ;  it  must  do 
so  if  it  wants  to  generate  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  straightfor- 
ward solution  to  a  problem  that  has  been 
too  long  debated  and  clouded  by  an  in- 
credible amount  of  rhetoric. 

I  urge  a  reassessment  of  our  national 
communications  policy,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  must  mean  major  changes  for 
change's  sake. 


DRUG  THEFTS  FROM  PHARMACIES 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing my  bill  to  make  the  robbery 
or  attempted  robbery  of  any  controlled 
substance  from  any  pharmacy  a  Federal 
Clime.  This  year  27  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  gaining  increasing 
support  from  various  organizatioiis 
throughout  the  country. 

Neighborhood  pharmacists  across 
America  are  faced  with  an  epidemic  of 
robberies  and  burglaries.  Along  with  the 
other  hazards  of  small  businessmen, 
pharmacists  have  a  special  vulnerability. 
They  have  stipplies  of  narcotics  and  other 
controlled  substances  which  are  highly 
prized  by  criminals. 

As  Federal  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  attempt  to  crack  down  on  illegal 
trafficking  in  drugs,  they  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood pharmacist  as  a  frontline  target 
for  those  who  seek  drugs  for  illegal  pur- 
poses. In  fiscal  1974  there  were  6,000  drug 
thefts  from  pharmacies,  accounting  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  drugs  stolen 
in  the  United  States.  Sixteen  percent  of 
these  thefts  were  armed  robberies.  More- 
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over,  in  my  Second  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  retail  drugstores  have  de- 
creased by  100  from  1970  to  1976. 

Pharmacists  are  concerned  with  more 
than  just  the  material  losses  they  are  suf- 
fering. From  all  across  the  country  there 
are  continuing  reports  of  escalating  vio- 
lence used  in  the  commission  of  these 
crimes.  In  many  areas,  pharmacies  that 
once  provided  late  night  service  to  those 
in  need  of  medication  now  close  their 
doors  early  for  fear  of  armed  assault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  act  de- 
cisively to  reverse  this  trend.  The  Federal 
Government  already  provides  rigid  con- 
trols on  drugs  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stance Act.  The  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  the  primary  responsibility  for 
curbing  trafficking  in  drugs.  And  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  must  provide 
protection  for  pharmacists,  who  are  now 
left  exposed  as  the  easiest  target  for 
those  in  pursuit  of  narcotics  and  other 
controlled  substances. 


RICHARD   C.   FRAME 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  AMMERMAN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  personally  jolted  by  news 
of  a  terrible  tragedy  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  refeiTlng  to  the  light  aircraft  crash 
just  outside  of  Harrisburg  in  which  nine 
people  were  killed,  among  whom  was  a 
close  personal  friend  and  former  col- 
league of  mine  in  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Richard  C. 
Frame. 

Dick,  as  he  was  known  to  almost  every- 
one, served  with  distinction  in  every 
field  to  which  he  ever  devoted  himself, 
whether  it  was  the  law,  or  politics,  or  as 
a  public  servant.  He  was  always  friendly, 
he  was  always  kind  and  he  was  always 
true  to  his  word. 

Dick  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Sen- 
ate for  over  14  years,  in  fact,  the  voters  of 
his  district  only  last  November  elected 
him  to  another  4-year  term.  In  addition, 
he  was  completing  his  third  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. From  1973  until  January  of  this 
year  he  served  as  an  able  and  articulate 
floor  leader  for  the  minority  in  the  sen- 
ate. 

Dick  Frame  and  I  always  enjoyed  a 
warm  and  close  relationship,  despite  our 
different  political  affiliations.  The  sen- 
atorial district  which  I  represented  for 
6  years  and  the  senatorial  district  which 
Dick  represented  for  14-plus  years  com- 
bined make  up  almost  the  exact  same 
boundaries  as  the  23d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. So,  in  addition  to  our  years  of  mu- 
tual service  in  the  senate,  Dick  has  been, 
for  a  very  short  few  months,  one  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  enough  time 
for  me  to  express  to  this  House  my  deep 
personal  feelings  of  friendship,  respect, 
and  admiration  for  this  man.  When  I 
think  of  his  distinguished  career  and  of 
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the  high  ofBces  he  held,  dt^pite 
achievements  he  was  always 
and  a  gentle  man.  I  shall 
privileged  for  having  known 
as  I  did.  He  will  not  be  forgo 
of  us. 
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F.  COOLEY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANOER 


or    ARKANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI  T 
Thursday,  February  24, 
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Mr.    ALEXANDER.    Mr 
December   3d    of   last   year 
gathered  at  Arkansas  Baptist 
Little  Rock  to  honor  Dr.  J. 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  knov ' 
one  who  has  spent  his  entire 
service  of  his  fellow  man 
Dr.  Cooley,  a  native  of 
and  academic  dean  since  1972 
College  in  Little  Rock,  was 
his  "dedicated  and  sacrificial 
State  of  Arkansas  for  the  pas 
Dr.     Cooley     distinguishec 
among  other  pursuits,  as  the 
chaplain   at   Tucker   Prison, 
certificate    of    merit    from 
Bumpers  in  1973. 

I  think  Dr.  Cooley's 
our  State  are  best  noted  in 
which  I  would  like  to  share 
leagues — the  first  is  an  articlfe 
hometown  newspaper,  the  R 
Lumberton.  N.C..  on  the  occa^ 
appreciation  night  and  the  j^^ 
article  from  the  January  19' 
Hep    magazine,    which 
Cooley's    work    as    chaplain 
Prison. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  call 
Cooley  my  friend. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Lumberton  (N.C.) 
Nov.  30,  197G) 
Rowland  Man*  Honored  For 
A  former  Robeson  County  man 
be  honored  this  week  for  publU 
Arkansas. 

He  Is  Dr.  J.  P.  Cooley,  a  native 
and  academic  dean  since  1972 
College  In  Little  Rock.  Ark.  He 
graduate  of  Southside  High 
land  and  a  1953  graduate  of  John 
University  at  Charlotte,  where 
ceived  a  B.D.  degree  in  theology 

A   "Dr.   J.   P.   Cooley 
program  is  planned  for  Friday  n 
at  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  in 
his   "dedicated   and   sacrificial 
State  of  Arkansas  for  the  past  19 
Announcement  of  the  occasion 
Gov.  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas  woujd 
ognition  to  Dr.  Cooley,  and  that 
would  be  a  man  with  whom  Dr. 
worked  each  week  for  12  years,  fr 
the  man  was  sentenced  to  deatlk 
sentence  was  conunuted  and  he 
Dr.    Cooley,    the    first    Blaclc 
Tucker  Prison,  was  awarded  a 
merit  by  Gov.  Dale  Bumpers  In  1 
served  as  a  deputy  prosecuting 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  Arkansis 
general's  office.   In   addition   to 
education  and  religion. 

In  1971,  when  he  received  an 
in  sociology-.  Dr.  Cooley  had  tw  i 
degrees— Doctor  of  Divinity   and 
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civil  Law — bestowed  on  him.  Another  col 
lege  conferred  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree 
in  1973,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
"Outstanding  Educators  of  America." 

Dr.  Cooley  was  pastor  of  two  churches 
and  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  1 1  years 
before  going  to  Shorter  College  In  1969.  Ac- 
cepting part-time  work  as  chaplain  and 
counselor  at  Tucker  Intermediate  Reforma- 
tory and  Cximmlns  Prison — a  Job  created  by 
a  group  of  church  bodies — he  enrolled  in  a 
federal  training  program  and  earned  two 
certificates  qualifying  him  to  be  a  Jail  or 
prison  administrator.  He  has  received 
numerous  citations  for  his  work  in  crime 
prevention. 

On  "appreciation  night"  Dr.  Cooley  is  to 
be   honored  for  his  work  in   13  areas: 

1.  Juvenile  crime  prevention. 

2.  Prison  parolee  and  prison  reform. 

3.  Encouraging  and  inspiring  people  to 
stay  in  the  church  and  school. 

4.  Getting  scholarships  for  school  drop- 
outs. 

5.  Helping  unwed  mothers  to  secure  train- 
ing, Jobs,  and  aid. 

6.  Trying  to  k<»ep  pteace  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  all  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

7.  Several  wholesome  cultural  events. 

8.  Educational  program  for  the  prison 
inmates. 

9.  Free  lunch  programs  for  deprived  teen- 
agers. 

10.  Six  Day  Care  Centers  to  accommodate 
poor  working  mothers. 

11.  Recreational  program  for  youth  for 
nine  years. 

12.  Instrumental  in  getting  over  600  per- 
sons released  from  prison.  Jails,  courts, 
penal  farms,  and  other  places  of  confine- 
ment. 

13.  Locating  homes  of  love  for  neglected 
and  children  with  no  parents. 

"Most  of  this  work,"  the  program  an- 
nouncement says,  "has  been  performed  with 
Dr.  Cooley's  own  limited  funds,  depriving 
himself  of  many  things,  and  causing  him  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  others." 

[Prom  HEP  magazine,  January  1972] 

Black  Pilorim  at  Tucker  Prison  Farm 
(ByB.  A.  Mitchell) 

Being  a  prison  chaplain  is  a  difficult  task. 
But  to  be  the  first  black  man  to  serve  as 
chaplain  of  Arkansas'  Tucker  Prison  Farm 
is  a  challenge  that  can  test  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  man  filling  the  position.  The  Reverend 
J.  P.  Cooley,  45.  faces  Just  such  a  challenge. 

On  June  1,  1971,  Rev.  Cooley  became  the 
first  Negro  minister  to  serve  at  Tucker 
Prison;  a  sprawling  4,500-acre  prison-farm- 
complex  located  35  miles  southeast  of  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Hiving  been  branded  a  controversial  civil 
rights  figure  in  Arkansas  for  the  p.ist  13 
years,  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  James 
Franklin  Cooley  would  be  appointed  chap- 
lain of  a  prison  that  has  attracted  world- 
wide notoriety. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  reports  of 
death,  Inmate  torture,  slave-type  labor,  bru- 
tal and  inhuman  living  conditions — as  well 
as  a  recent  Federal  Court  ruling — have 
caused  the  entire  Arkansas  Prison  System  to 
be  declared  "Unconstitutional."  A  wave  of 
prison  reform  measures  is  struggling  to  bring 
changes  but  progre=s  seems  excruciatingly 
slow;  especially  to  those  330  Inmates  con- 
fined under  such  Infamous  conditions. 

But  perhaps  a  black  leader  bold  enough 
to  speak  out  against  other  human  Indignities 
in  the  south.  Is  Just  the  type  leader  needed 
to  help  correct  the  spiritual,  social  and  hu- 
nian  Inadequacy  that  is  so  prevalent  among 
men  in  prison. 

Prisons  are  not  new  to  James  Cooley.  He 
has  been  involved  in  various  phases  of  Jail 
and  prison  ministry  for  the  past  ten  years; 
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■  helping   scores  of  people,   both   blacks  and 
whites,  to  win  their  freedom  from  confine- 
ment and  return  to  society  to  live  normal 
constructive  lives. 

He  became  prominently  involved  with  the 
Inmates  of  Tucker  Prison  even  before  his 
appointment  as  chaplain.  Two-and-one-half 
years  ago,  he  began  weekly  visits  to  the 
prison's  Death  Row  in  an  attempt  to  help 
19  men  then  awaiting  execution  In  the  elec- 
tric chair. 

He  detected  a  strong  desire  In  some  of  these 
condemned  men  to  under-take  academic 
studies  while  incarcerated.  He  decided  to 
establish  a  program  offering  extension  study 
courses  to  Inmates;  a  program  made  avail- 
able through  Shorter  College,  a  predomi- 
nately Negro  school  in  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  where  Rev.  Cooley  Is  Director  of  Min- 
istry of  Service  and  Dean  of  men.  These 
were  the  first  college  courses  ever  made  avail- 
able to  prisoners  in  Arkansas. 

He  encouraged  these  Death  Row  inmates 
to  aid  themselves  while  confined;  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  possibly  a  better  day  was 
ahead  for  all  of  them.  This  later  proved  true, 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  as  Rev.  Cooley  spear- 
headed a  campaign  to  urge  then-Governor 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  to  commute  the  death 
sentences  of  all  condenaned  men — at  that 
time  10  blacks  and  five  whites. 

In  December,  1970,  this  act  of  mercy  was 
granted  through  executive  clemency  being 
extended  to  these  prisoners — an  act  of  mercy 
unprecedented  In  the  South. 

The  second  phase  of  Rev.  Cooley's  "better 
day"  prediction  came  about  as  seven  in- 
mates— ^five  blacks,  two  whites — completed 
with  high  honors  the  studies  that  had  been 
offered  to  them. 

SENSE  OP  PRISE 

On  May  27,  1971,  these  Inmates  were  trans- 
ported to  Shorter  College  to  receive  their 
Associate  of  Arts  degrees.  A  sense  of  pride 
and  achievement  radiated  from  their  faces 
as  these  once  down-trodden  men  paraded 
in  cap  and  gown  during  graduation  cere- 
monies. No  one  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises could  distinguish  these  Inmates  from 
69  other  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

Mr.  Cooley  had  done  much  of  the  teach- 
ing duties  at  the  prison,  as  funds  were  not 
available  to  employ  a  full  staff  of  instruc- 
tors. He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Wanda  Laskey, 
Mrs.  Linda  Frazzinl  and  Mr.  John  Bowen; 
all  of  whom  also  served  without  salary. 

But  such  contributions  to  mankind  are  not 
unusual  for  this  black  leader  of  peoole,  de- 
spite his  own  adverse  beginning  In  life. 

Born  the  youngest  of  12  children  to  pover- 
ty-racked parents  living  in  Rowland.  North 
Carolina,  James  Franklin  Cooley  has  little 
difficulty  recalling  tlie  hardships  of  the  past 

He  well  remembers  "seeing  my  mother 
take  In  laundry,  working  14-16  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  standing  over  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water  while  hand -scrubbing 
clothes  so  that  she  could  earn  25  cents  per 
day  to  help  feed  a  hungry  family.  But  some- 
how we  always  managed."  he  related.  "Even 
when  there  was  no  money  for  food,  I  can 
remember  others  offering  small  amounts 
of  help  to  us.  And,  I  can  remember  of  learn- 
ing how  to  be  thankful — thankful  to  be 
alive;  thankful  that  others  cared,  and  thank- 
ful that  there  Is  a  God.  I  knew,  even  at  this 
early  age.  that  with  God's  help.  I  would  some 
day  help  others  as  they  had  helped  me." 

Hard  work,  determination  and  an  ever- 
increasing  faith  In  God,  Is  what  allowed 
James  Cooley  to  become  the  only  member 
of  his  family  to  attain  a  formal  education. 
Performing  odd  Jobs,  he  worked  his  way 
through  both  elementary  and  high  school. 
He  interrupted  his  schooling  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army,  where  he  was  award- 
ed tv.'o  Battle  Star  citations  during  combat 
action  In  Europe.  After  receiving  his  honor- 
able discharge  he  returned  to  Rowland,  where 
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he  became  Involved  In  cotton  and  tobacco 
farming. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Louvlna  McCallum.  After  25  years  of 
marriage,  they  have  four  children;  Virginia, 
23;  Gladys,  21;  James  Francis,  22;  and  Frank- 
lin D.,  20. 

POVERTY   AND    SQUALOR 

Realizing  the  need  to  further  his  educa- 
tion, he  enrolled  In  Johnson  C.  Smith  Uni- 
versity at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where 
he  made  the  Dean's  Honor  Roll  a  total  of 
five  times  during  his  three  years  of  study. 
After  earning  his  A.B.  degree  in  Social  Sci- 
ence, he  enrolled  in  the  Theology  School  of 
Johnson  Smith  University,  and  earned  his 
B.D.  degree  in  Theology  in  1956. 

He  later  became  pastor  of  Grant  Chapel 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Darlen,  Georgia.  It 
was  while  serving  here  that  Rev.  Cooley  re- 
ceived a  call  to  pastor  St.  Andrews  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Forrest  City,  Arkansas.  A 
call  that  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
many  lives;  including  his  own. 

Rev.  Cooley  explained  that  the  thing  that 
most  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  Forrest 
City  was,  "the  poverty  and  squalor  In  which 
I  saw  so  many  of  our  people  living.  Blacks 
had  \1rtually  no  hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow. 
And  what  was  even  worse  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  one  to  offer  leadership  to  them. 
Many  of  our  people  had  never  exercised  their 
voting  rights.  They  were  afraid  to  demand 
equal  rights;  afraid  to  seek  equal  pay  for 
their  labors.  The  black  schools  were  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate.  The  illegitimate 
birth  rate  was  astronomical;  Juvenile  delin- 
quency among  our  teen-agers  was  rampant. 
Conditions  in  practically  every  phase  of  life 
were    deplorable." 

James  Cooley  accepted  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  he  went  beyond  normal  min- 
isterial boundaries  as  he  rendered  his  teach- 
ing services  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School, 
where  he  taught  the  7th  and  8th  grades  for 
nearly  12  years. 

See  hungry  and  destitute  children  com- 
ing to  school  each  day.  prompted  him  to 
organize  Cooley's  Athletic  Club;  a  place 
where  young  people  could  gather  for  recrea- 
tion— and  the  only  black  organization  in 
Arkansas  providing  free  lunches  and  dinners 
to  under-privileged  teen-agers — a  program 
still  In  operation  at  Forrest  City,  Ark. 

During  his  years  In  Forrest  City,  he 
brought  much  change  into  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. He  advocated  civil  rights,  non-violence 
and  brotherhood  in  the  community.  Many 
teen-agers  detoured  from  a  life  of  crime  due 
to  his  untiring  efforts  to  help  them  with 
needed  counseling  and  assistance.  Juvenile 
delinquency  among  blacks  fell  60%  in  eight 
years.  Voter  registration  among  blacks  began 
to  increase.  Clean-up  programs  for  slum 
8rea.s  were  organized. 

But  progress,  especially  the  meaningful 
progre.ss  that  tends  to  break  down  barriers  of 
racial  prejudice,  social  structures  and  pover- 
ty, comes  slow.  It  also  brings  the  frustra- 
tions of  a  new  way  of  life  with  It — frustra- 
tions that  only  spurred  James  Cooley  on  his 
efforts  to  help  his  people  be  heard.  He  knew 
that  he  must  work  as  quickly  as  posslbje,  as 
there  were  others  attempting  to  hinder  his 
work,  and  even  stop  him  completely. 

EXPLOSIVE    POWCER    KEG 

Before  long,  the  citizens  of  Forrest  City, 
like  a  slumbering  monster  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  find  an  enemy  attacking  its  lair,  be- 
came acutely  aware  of  James  Cooley. 

The  city,  and  Indeed,  the  entire  St.  Francis 
County  region,  became  a  racially  explosive 
powder  keg.  James  Cooley  had  begun  to  stir 
a  sense  of  dignity  In  his  black  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  had  also  stirred  the  wrath  of 
southern  "red-neck  prejudice." 

Painful  though  it  was,  he  remained  mute 
as  he  heard  insults  and  accusations  hurled 
St  him.  People  began  calling  him  an  "agl- 
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tator."  a  "rabble-rouser,"  a  "Black  Panther," 
and  some  even  insinuated  he  was  probably 
"a  member  of  the  Communist  Party." 

Tension  mounted  and  tempers  flared.  Talk 
of  how  this  "Smart  Ass  Nigger"  might  be 
permanently  silenced  began  circulating.  His 
life  was  physically  threatened  several  times 
by  members  of  the  white  community.  And, 
oddly  enough,  was  even  threatened  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  race. 

However,  no  complaints  of  violence  on  his 
part,  nor  complaints  of  harm  done  to  others 
by  him.  were  ever  lodged  against  James 
Cooley.  In  fact,  the  main  complaint  voiced 
against  him  was.  "We  don't  understand  him. 
why  does  he  want  to  make  changes?  Why 
doesn't   he   leave   well   enough   alone?" 

But  James  Cooley  couldn't  leave  "well 
enough"  alone.  He  knew  that  as  long  as 
there  was  racial  discrimination,  poverty,  so- 
cial and  judicial  injustice  being  suffered  by 
his  people,  then  "well  enough"  wasn't  good 
enough. 

The  threats  against  him  increased,  with 
the  final  blow  coming  when  he  heard  the 
school  board  declare  that  his  "services  were 
no  longer  needed."  A  move  that  prompted 
near-violent  protests  from  students  in  the 
area. 

Unable  to  find  meaningful  employment 
due  to  the  boycott  against  him  in  Forrest 
City,  he  moved  to  the  Little  Rock  area  where 
he  took  a  position  with  Shorter  College;  a 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  chaplaincy  at  Tucker  Prison. 
The  appointment  was  made  by  the  Arkansas 
Board  of  Corrections  following  the  acci- 
dental death  of  Rev.  Wayne  W.  Haun.  Chap- 
lain Haun  had  been  the  first  full-time  chap- 
lain ever  to  serve  in  the  state's  prison  sys- 
tem. 

State-wide  reaction  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  James  Cooley's  appointment 
was  mixed.  Many  persons  expressed  shock 
that  a  black  man  had  been  .selected  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Some  persons  expressed  doubt 
as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  Job;  while 
others  expressed  apprehension,  basing  their 
fears  upon  unfounded  hate  rumors. 

Though  he  had  long  been  associated  with 
prison-s  and  inmates.  Chaplain  Cooley  stated 
that  he  was  "more  than  a  bit  surprised  when 
I  learned  of  my  appointment  as  chaplain." 
He  related  also  that  he  was  awed  by  the 
tremendous  responsibility  facing  him. 

He  knew  that  as  chaplain  he  would  be 
expected  to  provide  spiritual  and  moral  lead- 
ership to  some  330  men  not  normally  prone 
to  accept  things  that  smacked  of  religion. 
He  knew  also  that  in  order  to  serve  effec- 
tively, he  would  have  to  work  hard  to  earn 
the  trust  and  confidence  that  a  chaplain 
must  have  among  the  inmate  population — 
a  population  that  is  almost  equally  divided 
at  Tucker  by  Integration  of  blacks  and 
whites. 

When  asked  of  his  beliefs,  his  goals  and 
his  desires  at  the  time  he  assumed  the  du- 
tie.s,  he  stated  that,  "I  believe  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  and  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
man.  I  believe  that  It  Is  possible  for  all  men 
to  live  together  in  harmony,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  day  come  when  this  hap- 
pens. 

He  also  stated,  "I  do  not  condone  violence 
or  prejudice  in  any  form;  whether  it  be 
white  against  black,  or  black  against  white. 
People  are  only  prejudiced  against  things 
they  know  nothing  about.  Ignorance  breeds 
fear  of  the  unknown.  And  I  believe  that  as 
man  strives  to  gain  understanding  of  his 
brother's  ways,  then  prejudice  will  become  a 
phase  of  history. 

POVERTY    AND    SQUALOR 

"I  hope  that  during  my  tenure  as  chap- 
lain, I  can  help  provide  some  inspiration  to 
the  men  confined  here  to  live  above  their 
past  mistakes;  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
better  life  at  such  time  as  their  freedom 
might  be  restored  to  them. 
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"I  firmly  believe  that  the  most  vital  step 
in  any  man's  life,  whether  he  be  free  or 
bound,  is  that  step  he  ^akes  to  establish  a 
right  relationship  with  God.  When  a  man's 
heart  is  right  with  God,  then  other  areas 
ol  his  life  will  reflect  this  proper  relationship. 
Crime,  poverty,  distrust,  wars,  racial  and 
social  injustice,  hatred  and  sorrow;  plus  all 
other  ills  that  plague  mankind,  can  only  be 
relieved  and  defeated  by  man's  striving  to 
emulate  Christ. 

"Society  needs  to  take  a  long,  close  look 
at  its  prison  systems.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  men  confined  today,  will  one  day  be  free 
to  return  to  live  in  our  cities.  In  many  cases, 
they  will  be  YO'JR  next-door  neighbor.  It  is 
up  to  society  to  decide  Just  how  they  want 
these  men  returned  to  ihem.  Society  can 
have  them  back  as  rehabilitated,  better  ad- 
justed individuals  that  constitute  no  threat 
to  other  citizens,  or,  they  can  have  them 
back  as  bitter,  frustrated  and  hate-filled 
ex-convicts  that  are  -eady  to  iash-out 
against  society.  Prison  reform  measures  can 
help  provide  the  former.  Neglect,  apathy  and 
brutality  tend  to  promote  the  latter.  I'd  like 
to  see  as  many  of  them  as  possible  return  to 
society  as  better  men  than  they  were  at  the 
time  they  entered  prison. 

"This  can  only  be  achelved,"  he  said, 
"when  society  begins  to  realize  that  Its 
prisons  contain  human  beings  and  not 
animals. 

"As  chaplain,  I  hope  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample to  all  men;  to  offer  encouragement 
whenever  possible;  to  help  Inspire  faith  in 
weary  souls;  and  to  help  set  men  free  from 
the  spiritual,  mental,  social  and  physical 
prisons  which  confine  them.  If  I  can  do  this, 
for  even  one  person,  then  God  will  have 
made   my   time   and   efforts  worth-w'nile." 

Six  full  months  have  passed  since  Chap- 
lain Cooley  began  his  work  at  Tucker  Prison. 
During  this  time,  doubts  and  fears  sur- 
rounding his  ministry  have  been  dissolved. 
His  abilities,  his  examples  In  leadership,  plus 
his  deep  concern  for  humanity,  coupled  with 
his  strong  conviction  that  men  can  change.  Is 
proving  very  effective. 

Twice-weekly  worship  services  are  held 
in  the  prison's  Island  of  Hope  Chapel;  the 
first  chapel  ever  built  inside  the  Arkansas 
Prison  system.  Seventy-five  to  85  inmates 
attend  worship  services  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
Tuesday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings,  to 
hear  the  gospel  proclaimed  to  them  in  an 
ever-fresh  and  contemporary  manner.  Daily 
counseling  sessions  are  available  to  men 
with  more  severe  personal  problems.  These 
inmates,  as  well  as  most  others,  are  learning 
to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  value  of  Chap- 
lain Cooley's  advice.  They  also  appreciate  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  that  he  extends 
to  all  of  them. 

This  black  pilgrim  still  has  a  long, 
arduous  trek  ahead  of  him  in  heloing  to 
surmount  the  human  frailties  that  beset  ro 
many  prisoners.  But  no  one  doubts  any 
longer  that  his  Journey  will   be   successful. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  four 
outstanding  young  people  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi, 
Harriet  Lee  Carmichael,  Dawn  Renee 
Stewart,  David  Jack  Randall,  and  Levy 
Alexander    Eymard,    who    are   here   to 
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Washington  this  week  to  parjticlpate 
the    1977    Presidential 
Young  Americans. 

I  always  enjoy  discussing 
tions  of  our  Federal  Governinent 
the  Presidential  Classroom  students 
commend    these   young 
their  interest  and  attitude 
Nation's  destiny. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KENNlTTH  E. 
JOHNSON 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FL 


OF    ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN:  'ATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  earned  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  jjohnson,  a 
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a  tremendous  void  in  our  Natio  I's  efforts. 
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However,  Ken  Johnson  was 
a  leader  and  innovator  in  th< 
mental  area,  but  he  was  a  great  civic 
leader  and  a  close  friend  to  ^e  people 
of  Alabama  and  the  citizens 
ville.  He  served  diligently  as  4n  elected 
official  in  local  government  an  3  was  ap- 
pointed to  State  and  national  govern- 
mental agencies.  Dr.  Johnson 
dedication  and  leadership 
rarely  found  in  one  individual 

It  is  fitting  to  note  that  tie  Center 
for  Environmental  and  Energy  studies  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  luntsville 
has  been  named  for  Dr.  Johnso  i  and  will 
be  designated  as  the  Kenneth  I .  Johnson 
Environmental  and  Energy  Cei  iter. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  eulogy  presented  by  Dr.  Toseph  C. 
Dowdle,  vice  president  for  ac  ministra- 
tion and  acting  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  I  [untsville, 
at  the  funeral  service  for  Dr.  Johnson: 

Memorial  Tribute  To  Dr.  KI:^  xeth  E. 
Johnson 

Each  of  us  who  Is  here  today  will  arrive 
someday  at  the  end  of  our  life's  J<  urney  and 
there  will  be  a  similar  group  Uki  this  who 
win  be  gathered,  listening  to  someone  like 
me  attempting  to  piy  tribute  to  fi  life  that 
Is  being  honored.  But  when  that  Ime  comes 
for  those  of  us  who  are  here  to<  ay,  it  can 
Justly  be  said  that  we  lived  a  little  better 
life,  that  we  were  In  some  mam  er  a  little 
better  man  or  a  little  better  womi  in  because 
our  lives  touched  the  life  of  Kenn*  th  Eugene 
Johnson,  a  life  mirked  by  a  mi  Ititude  of 
successes  for  its  brief  44  year  spaii.. 

And  so  I  And  myself  here  this  afternoon 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  sor  'ow,  quite 
humble,  even  inadequate,  but  n  svertheless 
exceedingly  honored  that  I  have  1  >een  asked 
to  express  the  tribute  which  all  of  us  feel 
for  Ken  Johnson,  our  friend;  Ken  Johnson, 
a  man  who  to  me  was  the  embcdiment  of 
the  term  "a  true  gentleman;"  t  tiat  is,  he 
was  courteous,  kind,  honorable,  forthright, 
and  of  impeccable  integrity.  But  h  i  was  more 
than  that.  He  was  a  scientist,  a  scl  sntist  who 
was  a  master  of  an  extraordinary  a  nd  minute 
knowledge  of  those  sclentinc  dls  ;lpllnes  in 
which  he  was  Interested  .  .  .  yes.  a  learned 
man.  He  was  a  politician,  but  he  w  is  a  politi- 
cian with  high  ideals  of  ethical  i  titesman- 
shlp.  He  was  a  humanitarian  with  Jeep  social 
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conscience  and  be  always  showed  a  compas- 
sionate concern  for  the  weak,  the  under- 
privileged, and  the  less  fortunate.  He  never 
exulted  over  success  and  he  well  masked  dis- 
appointment when  defeated,  which  seldom 
happened.  No  matter  how  acutely  he  might 
differ  with  even  his  colleagues  on  an  Issue 
large  or  small,  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever 
permitted  himself  to  show  the  slightest  dis- 
paragement for  either  the  colleagues  or  their 
arguments. 

But  Ken  was  also  a  family  man  with  deep, 
abiding.  Intrinsic  love,  which  was  shared  with 
his  wife  Betty,  his  sons  David  and  John,  his 
daughters  Susie  and  Jenny,  and  his  mother 
Mrs.  Berry. 

Yes,  undoubtedly  it  will  stand  to  the 
credit  of  all  of  us  in  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
that  Ken  Johnson  passed  through  this  world; 
and  I  am  proud  to  recount  a  little  bit  about 
this  man  whom  I  could  call  friend. 

Ken  was  born  and  raised  in  Lincoln  Vil- 
lage in  Huntsville  and  attended  Lincoln 
School  where,  as  many  of  you  who  knew  him 
then  know  now,  he  got  an  early  running 
start  on  striving  for  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  he  exhibited  all  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  top  student  with  the  best  grades  and 
he  seemed  destined  from  an  early  age  to  be 
a  leader.  He  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Barrel! 
Award  as  the  outstanding  male  student  at 
Lincoln  School.  He  was  chosen  Valedictorian 
of  his  class  and  selected  as  a  representative 
to  Boys'  State. 

But  he  was  also  an  athlete — playing  base- 
ball, basketball,  and  football,  always  with 
manifestations  of  leadership  In  that  he  was 
co-captain  of  the  football  team,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  basketball  team  among  other 
leadership  roles. 

tJpon  leaving  high  school  Ken  went  on  to 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky  to  study  for  the 
career  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  life's 
work,  the  field  of  chemistry.  After  working 
his  way  through  two  years  at  Berea  with 
high  scholastic  honors,  he  transferred  to  The 
University  of  Alabama  where  he  completed 
his  work  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Chemistry  In  1955. 

He  then  went  on  to  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity and  to  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  pursued  the  Ph.  D.  degree  In 
chemistry. 

To  Ken,  going  to  college  was  Important 
and  this  same  educational  philosophy  held 
with  him  for  life.  But  he  wasn't  Just  quick 
to  advise  high  school  graduates  that  they 
needed  to  go  on  to  college.  If  they  needed 
help  he  assisted  them  In  Identifying  schol- 
arships and  other  financial  aids  which  would 
make  it  possible. 

After  the  award  of  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Iowa  State  University  In  1959  he  returned 
to  Huntsville  where  he  Joined  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.  and  for  some  ten  years  distinguished 
himself  not  only  in  chemistry  team  man- 
agement but  in  highly  scientific  chemical  re- 
search. His  numerous  scholarly  publications 
Included  topics  covering  basic  research  In 
synthetic  chemistry,  chemical  kinetics  and 
thermodynamics,  polymer  chemistry,  and 
the  thermal  decomposition  and  combustion 
of  solid  rocket  propellants  and  their  ingre- 
dients. In  this  latter  area  his  successes  in 
behalf  of  the  missile  program  of  the  Army 
Missile  Conamand  have  been  well  docu- 
mented. 

Upon  Joining  the  Alabama  Development 
Office  he  served  as  State  Environmental  Ad- 
visor and  wa"=  chosen  by  the  Govern ir  to  serve 
as  his  Scientific  Advisor.  It  was  also  at  that 
time  that  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Ala- 
bama Task  Force  for  Water  Resources  and 
Related  Land  Use  Planning. 

Although  I  had  known  Ken  for  years  be- 
fore he  Joined  The  University  of  Alabama  In 
Huntsville  to  develop  and  head  the  Center 
for  Environmental  and  Energy  Studies,  It 
wasn't  really  until  then  that  I  could  closely 
observe  the  academic  leanings  of  this  man 
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who  was  at  ease  with  Governors  or  national 
politicians  as  he  was  with  any  of  the  many 
young  people's  groups  with  which  he  worked. 

It  was  really  Ken  more  than  anyone  e.se 
who  deserves  credit  for  having  first  the  vision 
and  then  the  know  how  to  bring  the  Center 
for  Environment  and  Energy  Studies  Into 
being.  As  its  director  he  molded  It  Into  an 
Interdisciplinary  program  with  major  efforts 
In  environmental  research  and  education, 
motor  vehicle  research,  and  more  important 
to  him  than  any  other  area,  the  area  of  solar 
energy  research.  He  had  the  vision  long  ago 
for  the  need  for  a  State  Solar  Energy  Insti- 
tute and  took  great  pride  In  the  national 
recognition  that  his  center  had  attained  in 
a  few  short  years. 

Just  a  few  days  before  he  last  went  to  the 
hospital  he  was  proud  to  outline  for  me  the 
many  ways  which  he  saw  UAH  being  able  to 
serve  the  State  In  this  crucial  energy  field. 

As  many  of  you  know  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Huntsville  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute Task  Force  and  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  Huntsville  having  been  chosen  as 
the  institute  site  should  It  come  to  Alabama. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  and  discuss  his 
many  accomplLshments  in  technological 
fields,  with  all  of  his  memberships  on  State 
and  National  Boards,  his  accomplishments  In 
City  government  because  I  don't  believe  there 
was  ever  a  more  dedicated  CouncU  member 
than  Ken  and  a  lot  of  his  record  Is  in  brick 
and  mortar  for  us  to  see.  I  could  talk  about 
the  many,  many  labors  of  love  which  he  de- 
voted to  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Lincoln 
Glr.s'  Club,  the  Community  Council,  The 
Kidney  Foundation  and  even  to  the  kids  in 
his  Little  League  activities  and  many  others. 
But  I  can  simply  say  that  the  respect,  love, 
and  confidence  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
associated  and  the  appreciation  of  his  service 
to  his  city,  state,  and  people,  as  well  as  this 
nation  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
continually  called  upon  to  serve  In  so  many 
ways  and  yet  he  gave  so  unfailingly  of  him- 
self. As  you  know  Ken  did  not  take  friend- 
ships lightly  and  he  made  and  maintained 
many  lifelong  friendships  as  attested  to  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  who  are  here  today. 

But  while  Ken  Is  gone,  yet  he  leaves  us 
with  many,  many  pleasant  memories  of  all  of 
his  accomplishments,  his  Ideals,  and  espe- 
cially his  love  for  his  fellow  man.  But,  I  don't 
think  that  there  will  be  any  more  vivid  re- 
membrance than  the  memory  of  the  strength 
and  stamina  of  his  determination  to  do  what- 
ever was  called  upon  him  to  do  over  recent 
weeks. 

He  remained  among  us,  working  to  the  last, 
fighting  hard  the  weakness  of  his  illness  with 
undaunted  spirit  and  with  unflagging  inter- 
est In  the  many  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion at  the  University,  his  position  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  community,  and  In  his  love  for 
his  family  and  friends. 

No  one  could  fall  to  respect  the  energy, 
persistence,  and  determination  which  he 
always  displayed,  even  under  those  most  ad- 
verse circumstances.  But  I  can't  help  but  be- 
lieve that  behind  It  all  was  the  dominant 
note  of  a  firm  courageous  and  fearless  Inde- 
pendence of  soul. 

As  I  think  back  on  what  I  saw  In  Ken  and 
what  I  think  he  felt,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
works  of  the  poet  Robert  Browning  after  he 
lost  his  wife  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  He 
was  grief  stricken  by  his  wife's  death  and 
for  sometime  he  couldn't  write;  but  then 
when  at  last  he  did,  there  flowed  from  his 
pen  a  passionate,  defiant  challenge  of  death 
by  one  who  thought  that  he  too  was  near 
death  and  If  so  he  would  meet  it  boldly.  I 
want  to  share  Browning's  words  with  you. 

Fear  death? — to  feel  the  fog  In  my  throat, 
The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  de- 
note I  am  nearlng  the  place. 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the 
storm,  The  post  of  the  foe; 
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Where  he  stand;?,  the  Arch  Fear  In  a  visible 
form.  Yet  the  .strong  man  must  go: 
For  the  Journey  is  done  and  the  summit  at- 
tained. And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon 
be  gained.  The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more.  The 
best  and  the  last ! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes, 
and  forebore.  And  bade  me  creep  post. 
No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my 
peers,  The  heroes  of  old. 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's 
arrears  of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the 
brave.  The  black  minute's  at  end. 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices 
that  rave,  Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend. 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out 
of  pain.  Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee 
again.  And  with  God  be  the  rest ! 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTO^^AN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  58th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  Republic  of 
Estonia  on  February  18,  1918.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
Americans  of  Estonian  origin  and  de- 
scent in  commemorating  Estonian  In- 
dependence Day.  F\irther,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  prayers  to  those  of  the  Es- 
tonian-Americans who  someday  hope  to 
see  their  relatives  and  friends  liberated 
from  the  brutal  repression  of  Soviet  rule. 

Freedom  for  the  Estonian  people  came 
to  an  end  22  years  later  when  the  nation 
was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  which  per- 
mitted the  construction  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary bases  and  Russian  troop  occupation. 
Annexation  soon  resulted  and  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1940,  the  tiny  Republic  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Soviet  Empire. 

As  is  common  in  Soviet-occupied  non- 
Russian  nations,  the  people  of  Estonia 
have  been  continually  subjected  to  arrest 
and  exile.  From  1941  to  1944,  about  10 
percent  of  the  population  was  either 
killed  or  forced  to  flee  the  country.  Large 
numbers  of  Estonians  were  deported  to 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  this  history  of  terrorism  and 
the  continued  suppression  of  their  cul- 
ture and  self-expression,  has  not  damp- 
ened the  innate  desire  of  the  brave  Es- 
tonian people  for  national  independence. 
They  yearn  for  their  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  especially 
important  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue Its  full  and  uncompromising  sup- 
port for  the  basic  concept  of  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  a  people  to  the  free  and 
independent  choice  of  the  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  wish  to  live. 
The  Soviets  have  continued  to  ignore 
their  promise  to  fulfill  the  "human 
rights"  provision  of  the  35-nation  Final 
Act  of  the  European  Conference  of  Co- 
operation and  Security,  signed  in  Hel- 
sinki in  August  1975.  This  portion  of  the 
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Helsinki  accord,  "Basket  3,"  gave  official 
international  recognition  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  within  Soviet-rule  countries. 

Thus,  tf  the  Communists  continue  to 
renege  on  human  rights,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  democratic  coxmtries  of  the 
world  assert  their  opposition  to  this  form 
of  political  tj'ranny  and  reinforce  Es- 
tonians and  others  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  their  determination  to  keep  alive 
the  aspirations  of  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  Russian  colonialism. 

We  must  not  forget  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  fallen  under  Communist  total- 
itarianism in  their  ongoing  efforts  to 
achieve  the  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  in  their 
homelands. 


CARGO  THEFT:  AN  OLD  ENEMY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  I  am 
again — same  station,  same  program.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  do  something 
about  the  "great  American  ripoff,"  the 
"rape  of  the  consumer  on  the  loading 
docks  of  America." 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  $2  bil- 
lion per  year  racket  of  stealing  cargo. 

I  have  introduced  the  Cargo  Security 
Act  of  1977,  along  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
RisENHoovER,  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  a 
moderate,  reasonable  blueprint  for  Gov- 
ernment action  to  combat  cargo  crime. 

To  support  my  message  on  this,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  read  two  outstanding 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  February 
13  and  14  issues  of  the  Washington  Star. 
They  were  written  by  WiUiam  Jobes  of 
the  newspaper: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  13,  1977) 

Cargo   Theft:    $6   Million-a-Day   Racket 
Touches  Us  All 

It's  a  $6  million -a-day  racket,  a  $2  bllllon- 
a-year  drain  on  the  U.S.  economy  and  it 
touches  every  consumer  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

The  crime  falls  under  the  umbrella  term 
"cargo  then,"  and  it  Includes  everything 
from  spectacular  truck  hijackings  and  rail- 
yard  burglaries  to  sea  and  air  terminal  thefts. 

Every  day  on  truck  terminal  loading  docks 
and  seaport  whorves,  tons  of  saleable  goods 
are  being  diverted  to  illicit  markets:  "dis- 
count stores,"  wholesale  "outlets"  and  corner 
hucksters.  And,  despite  Industry  and  govern- 
ment efforts  over  the  years  to  plug  the  leaks, 
little  significant  progress  has  been  reported. 

On  one  side  are  the  players,  the  well-known 
and  the  anonymous:  Big-time  mobsters  and 
amateur  street  thieves  are  all  getting  a  piece 
of  the  action.  On  the  other  side,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  every  level  have  entered  the 
battle. 

So  has  the  federal  government,  with  Cab- 
inet-level agencies  under  presidential  man- 
date trying  to  regulate  it  away  and  Congress 
trying  to  legislate  against  It,  all  with  little 
discernible  Impact. 

For  example,  the  motor  carrier  Industry 
alone  In  calendar  year  1975  generated  $85 
billion  in  operating  revenues.  Of  this  total, 
some  «53.5  million  was  lost  through  thefts 
of  various  sorts. 

And,  from  the  criminal's  perspective,  the 
opportunities  are  great  and  the  risks  rela- 
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tlvely  minimal  In  almost  all  cargo  thefts.  A 
bank  robber,  for  c;cample,  averages  $2,400 
a  shot  In  his  high-risk,  hlgh-vlsibillty  ven- 
t.ires.  On  the  other  hand,  a  truck  hijacker's 
average  take  per  hit  Is  $45,000 — high-value 
loads  can  yield  more  than  $100,000-  and  he 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  eluding  cap- 
ture. 

While  cargo  theft  is  continually  targeted 
by  well-intentioned  law  enforcement  efforts, 
a  firm  and  lasting  solution  has  not  been 
found,  and  the  reasons  are  as  coniplex  as 
the  cargo  Industry  Itself. 

A  series  of  Interviews  with  top  govern- 
ment and  indtistry  officials  points  to  several 
factors  as  being  directly  on  the  relative  lack 
of  progress  In  stemming  cargo  thefts: 

Industry  has  shown  only  sporadic  Interest 
in  cargo  security.  Many  trucking  firms,  one 
government  official  said,  don't  get  the  faith 
until  they've  been  hit." 

Organized  crime  Is  deeply  entrenched  In 
cargo  theft  rackets.  The  mob  has  perfected 
hijacking  to  a  science,  and  it  won't  "hit"  a 
load  without  intimate  details  of  what  It  will 
receive  for  its  trouble,  how  much  the  goods 
are  worth,  and  who's  going  to  buy  the  stolen 
property. 

Nearly  all  cargo  losses  are  the  result  ol 
"inside  Jobs,"  and  Industry  has  not  yet 
found  a  workable  way  to  clean  Its  house  of 
criminal  tipsters. 

Federal  inter-agency  squabbling  has  limit- 
ed the  effectiveness  of  cargo  security  pro- 
grams. In  one  instance  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  refused  to  cooperate  with 
a  Transportation  Department  program  to 
gather  statistics  on  cargo  thefts,  because, 
industry  sources  say,  if  shippers  become 
aware  of  massive  pilferage  at  one  port,  theyll 
take  their  business  elsewhere. 

Congress  has  been  tinable  to  clear  legisla- 
tion to  establish  orderly  coordination  of  fed- 
eral cargo  security  efforts.  Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle, 
D-Tex.,  first  Introduced  such  a  bill  In  1970. 
Seven  years  later  the  bill  is  back  in  the  Hill 
hopper,  and  its  prospects  are  again  question- 
able. 

And  all  the  while  as  theft -loss  statistics 
mount  dally,  criminals  get  richer,  consumers 
and  legitimate  buslne.sses  get  poorer  and  the 
outward  trickle  of  the  economy's  life  blood 
continues. 

Cargo  thefts  occur  dally  throughout  the 
air,  sea,  rail  and  road  sectors  of  the  trans- 
portation industry.  Everything  from  cash  and 
securities  in  busy  air  terminals  to  a  tractor- 
trailer  load  of  color  televisions  is  vulnerable. 
Even  loads  of  raw  Industrial  materials  have 
been  diverted  from  legitimate  channels  to 
Illicit  buyers  when  the  time  and  price  were 
right. 

The  hottest  items  at  any  given  time  are 
those  in  great  con";umer  demand.  When 
beef  prices  skyrocket,  for  examole,  so  docs  the 
number  of  beef-hauler  hijackings. 

Industry  .security  personnel,  accordingly 
monitor  consumer  goods  barometers  to  see 
which  items  are  in  particular  demand  and 
which  have  shown  recent  price  Increases. 
Currently  coffee  Is  the  "hot"  item,  and  se- 
curity surrounding  its  shipments  has  In- 
creased markedly. 

A  Transportation  Deoartment  study  titled 
"Cargo  Theft  and  Organi7ed  Crime,"  relates  a 
coffee  shipment  hijacking  of  several  years 
ago  when  a  similar  price  surge  was  ejtperl- 
enced. 

"A  recent  mob-enplneered  hijacking  of  a 
load  of  coffee  in  the  New  York  area,"  the  re- 
port savs,  "illustrates  the  speed  with  which 
ultimate  disposition  can  be  accomplished. 
The  hijack  occurred  at  4:30  p.m.  By  5:15  p.m. 
the  coffee  was  being  sold  in  a  suoermarket 
at  $1.34  for  a  two-pound  can.  The  normal 
price  is  about  $1.89." 

To  show  the  profitability  of  cargo  thefts, 
the  report  cited  a  1967  case  In  which  12 
mob-connected    defendants    were    convicted 
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In  four  truck  hijackings  and  septenced  to 
10  to  20  years  In  prison. 

Of  the  four  hijackings,  the 
"Three  Involved  the  theft  of  silv 
one  of  cameras,  film  and 
ment.  Total  value:  91  million 

The  most  recent  national 
dustry  review  of  the  cargo  theft 
contained    in    a    report    to    ther 
Gerald  Ford  In  March  1976.  In  it 
tives  of  each  major  cargo  shipplr^ 
gave  their  assessments  of  the 
which  the  following  comments  are 

Railroads.  R.  R.  Manion,  vice 
American  Association  of  Railroads 

"The  railroads  have  been  the 
criminal  activity  for  the  past  IOC 
regret    to    advise    that    ( increase  1 
efforts)  have  not  met  with  Tinlfoim 
In  1970,  railroads  paid  S5.5  mlllioii 
ment  of  claims  resulting  from  carg  > 
In  1974,  the  theft  losses  were  $1 
While  railroads  have  substantial!: 
physical  conditions  in  yards  ...  It 
ble  to  guard  the  entire  200,000 
Despite   these  efforts,   attacks  by 
on  railroads  have  increased 
and  1974,  property  crime  had 
percent  nationally,  burglaries  hac 
46   percent   and   larceny-theft   28 
We  regard  the  railroad  experience 
Ing  that  of  the  nation." 

Airlines.  Harry  J.  Murphy, 
tor.  Air  Transport  Association  of 

"Tlie    airlines    have    indeed 
security  a  new  and  higher  priority 
carriers  have  established  the  Airpcf-t 
Council  in  New  York  as  their 
the  study  of  security  problems.  A 
view    of    claims    paid    since     1 
that  .  .  .  the   airlines    may    have 
their  financial  results  by  $17  millif  n 
past  five  years." 

Shipping.  Richard  L.  Schultz, 
director,  American  Association 
Authorities: 

"P*ubllc    port    authorities    spen 
mately  $110  million  in  security 
in    the    1970-75    period.    Organize^ 
moving  outside  the  gates  for  the 
Into  the  stream  of  transportation, 
ware  portion  of  the  Job  is  about 
pleted   requiring   an   additional 
of  $110  million  over  the  next 
The  need  remains  for  .  .  .  prev 
spread  of  organized  theft  into  por ; 
as  yet  fully  protected." 

Trucking.      Unsigned      report,      American 
Trucking  Associations: 

"The  cargo  theft  problem  in 
Industry  is  improving.  While 
an  increase  in  cargo  thefts  .  . 
rate   of   increase    in   the   numbei 
thefts  has  been  significantly 
Improvement  is  the  result  of 
tlvlty  in  the  cargo  security  area 
ment  and  industry.  We  are  oppos^ 
security  regulation  for  control  of 
lem.   Civil   penalties   imposed  on 
carrier  for  violations  ...  is  an 
irrational   approach  to  the 
theft  in  the  trucking  Industry 
increase  although  the  annual  ra 
been  significantly  reduced. 

A   major  roadblock   to  solving 
theft  problem,  analysts  believe,  is 
of  industry  to  fully  acknowledge 
the  problem.  As  the  excerpts  abo^ 
only  the  rail  Industry  fully  admits 
Ity  and  extent  of  cargo  thefts. 

Other  carrier  industries  have 
a  reluctance  to  face  head-on  the 
Issue,  and  even  within  each  indii 
port  for  security  programs  is  varlisd 

A  common  sentiment  expressed 
try  Is  a  fear  of  a  tainted  imag 
losses  are  too  great  and  too 
thinking    goes,    producers    will 
transportation  business  elsewhere 

As  a  result,  while  Industry  and  g  overnment 
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seemingly  take  a  pea-shooter  to  the  elephant, 
the  thefts  continue. 

In  one  of  the  most  spectacular  episodes  in 
cargo  theft  annals,  a  former  airline  employe, 
Charles  Roberts,  told  congressional  investi- 
gators that  he  and  his  partners  in  a  recent 
four-year  period  stole  cash,  checks,  credit 
cards,  furs.  Jewelry  and  other  goods  from 
air  terminals  across  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment study,  Roberts'  take  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  $100  million. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.   14,   1977] 

Cabco  Theft  Fighters  Winning  Battles  but 

Not  the  War 

New  York. — Frank  Lasar  looked  down  on 
the  maze-like  pattern  of  Manhattan  streets 
15  stories  below  his  Park  Avenue  offices, 
thinking  aloud  on  how  easy  it  Is  for  a  truck 
to  disappear  there. 

The  key  cargo  security  official  of  the  New 
York  State  Motor  Truck  Association,  Lasar 
has  Just  compiled  his  theft  statistics  for  1976. 
In  the  New  York  City  area,  at  least,  truck 
hijackings  and  grand  larcenies  of  cargo  loads 
have  been  sharply  reduced.  Fewer  trucks  are 
disappearing  there. 

Lasar  Is  one  of  many  Industry  and  govern- 
ment people  working  diligently  to  curb  the 
persistent  $2  billion  annual  cargo  theft 
racket. 

It  is  at  once  a  rewarding  and  thankless  Job, 
as  those  favoring  improved  cargo  security 
find  themselves  up  against  opposition  not 
only  from  criminal  elements,  but  also  often 
from  within  Industry  and  government. 

And,  as  observers  are  now  beginning  to 
realize,  a  reduction  in  cargo  theft  losses  in 
one  region  as  often  as  not  brings  a  concur- 
rent increase  in  hijackings  and  pilferage  in 
another  area.  While  New  York's  picture  im- 
proved in  1976,  Boston's  deteriorated  as  New 
York  organized  crime  elements  moved  their 
cargo  heist  operations  northward. 

New  York  has  for  years  been  the  nation's 
hot  spot  for  criminal  cargo  thefts.  The 
progress  made  there  recently  by  city,  federal 
and  Industry  officials,  lends  evidence  that  it 
is  possible  to  markedly  reduce  cargo  theft 
losses. 

According  to  industry  statistics,  truck  hi- 
jacking incidents  in  New  York  declined  from 
112  with  a  value  of  $4.6  million  in  1975  to  83 
with  a  value  of  $2.4  million  in  1978.  This  re- 
flects a  significant  reduction  from  the  most 
recent  peak  year,  1971,  when  hijackers  hit 
378  trucks  with  a  cargo  load  value  of  $7.8 
million. 

Similarly,  grand  larceny  of  cargoes  fell  from 
115  in  1975  to  90  in  1976,  with  losses  dropping 
from  $4.3  million  to  $2.5  million.  In  grand 
larceny's  peak  year,  1970,  police  recorded 
2,324  hits  valued  at  $12.5  million. 

But,  all  these  statistics  translate  into  losses 
to  the  honest  consumer.  For  every  "hot" 
dress,  television  or  can  of  coffee  bought  on 
the  illicit  market,  the  legitimate  economic 
cycle  absorbs  the  cost. 

And,  according  to  available  indicators,  the 
cargo  theft  losses  continue  to  the  tune  of  $6 
million  a  day.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
think  we  even  know  tbe  entire  scope  of  the 
thing,"  Lasar  said,  noting  that  unregulated 
carriers  are  ciuslng  the  greatest  problems. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  determines 
criminal  interest  in  hl'ack  targets. 

In  1976,  Lasar  noted,  there  were  16  loads  of 
foodstuffs  valued  at  $532,000  seized  In  New 
York.  Of  the  total,  six  were  loads  of  coffee 
valued  at  $416,000  and  four  of  these  coffee 
hijackings  occurred  in  December  w»ien  prices 
increased.  Likewise,  during  the  1974  Arab  oil 
embargo,  three  gasoline  tankers  were  taken. 

Lasar,  however,  like  others  working  on 
cargo  security,  does  find  some  hope  amid  the 
depressing  national  picture. 

"We  have  pretty  much  improved  our  lot," 
Lasar  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "but  it's  a 
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continuing  educational  thing  among  our 
(security)  supervisors."  Lasar's  organization 
represents  more  than  800  trucking  companies 
in  New  York  State,  and  it  has  coordinated  a 
comprehensive  industry-wide  cargo  security 
awareness  campaign. 

Edward  Burban,  chief  of  security  for  Motor 
Freight  Express,  a  large  Interstate  carrier 
based  in  York,  Pa.,  belle sres  that  Industry  in- 
terest is  essential  to  any  successful  security 
campaign.  And,  Burban  stresses,  since  most 
hijackings  and  larcenies  are  "inside  Jobs."  In- 
ternal company  controls  must  take  priority. 
"You  employ  your  own  problems,"  Burban 
remarked. 

On  hiring  practices  In  the  trucking  indus- 
try. Burban  says.  "The  larger  carriers  go  into 
it  a  little  deeper,  but  our  hands  are  tied  to  a 
certain  extent."  According  to  Burban,  firms 
are  unable,  for  example,  to  verify  Job  appli- 
cants' statements  on  whether  they  have 
criminal  records  because  law  agencies  refase 
to  divulge  the  Information. 

"Most  of  our  dockmen  and  drivers  are  good, 
hard-working  people,  but  there  are  a  few  bad 
ones,"  Burban  says. 

A  retired  20-year  New  York  City  detective, 
Burban  worked  for  years  against  the  cargo 
rackets.  "A  slick  operator  can  have  a  truck 
stripped  and  its  load  on  the  streets  in  half 
an  hour,  even  before  it's  reported  stolen,"  he 
said. 

And,  while  acknowledging  that  major 
crime  families  are  deeply  into  the  cargo 
game.  Burban  adds,  "Even  the  amateurs  are 
in  it  now.  it's  so  profitable."  When  a  truck 
is  hit,  Burban  explains,  drivers  are  instructed 
to  cooperate  with  their  assailants.  "We  advise 
them.  'Do  what  you're  told.  You're  worth 
more  to  us  alive.'  " 

While  truck,  air.  rail  and  maritime  Indus- 
tries approach  the  cargo  theft  enigma  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  and  success, 
so  too.  have  federal  officials. 

James  Fernan  heads  the  cargo  division  In 
the  Transportation  Department's  office  of 
transportation  security.  A  former  FBI  agent 
with  a  legal  background.  Fernan  also  worked 
in  Industry  before  Joining  the  federal  effort 
to  promote  cargo  security. 

He  is  now  working  under  authority  of  an 
executive  order  issued  by  then-President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  in  January  1975  which  seeks 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  several  federal 
agencies  in  a  unified  cargo  security  program. 

A  central  element  of  the  federal  plan  is 
voluntary  industry  Involvement.  "We're  try- 
ing to  get  Industry  to  take  better  care  of  its 
own  Internal  operations,"  Fernan  said.  "We 
try  to  stress  there  is  more  money  to  be 
made  by  virtue  of  shipments  not  being  lost. 
And,  we  don't  stress  guards,  fences  and  po- 
lice; we  try  to  peddle  preventive  measures," 
ho  added. 

But,  government  and  Industry  sources  con- 
sistently point  to  erratic  industry  interests 
in  taking  a  tough  security  stance.  Many  firms 
chalk  up  thefts  as  operating  losses  and  ra- 
tionalize that  view  further  by  allowing  insur- 
ance to  at  least  partially  cover  their  losses. 

"The  point  is."  Fernan  says,  "they're  eat- 
ing the  losses  themselves  even  though  they 
think  they've  got  insurance.  Insurance  does 
helo  on  catastrophic  losses,  but  not  on  the 
big  drain." 

Fernan  sees  some  basic  improvement  in  the 
cargo  loss  picture,  but  notes  that  loss  ratios 
are  now  constant  at  an  unacceptable  rate. 
"Over  the  past  10  years,  I  would  say  that  it 
has  been  reduced  substantially,  but  It  has 
leveled  off  in  the  last  three  years." 

Daniel  Ward,  chief  of  Transportation's  se- 
curity operations,  said  that  all  federal  prog- 
ress depends  on  voluntary  industry  Involve- 
ment. "We  ha%'e  no  statutory  authority  to 
regulate,  and  every  time  we've  made  progress, 
it's  been  with  the  help  of  top  management." 
He  cites  one  large  firm  which,  after  introduc- 
ing stringent  theft  prevention  measures,  cn- 
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joyed  a  $20  million  Increase  in  gross  revenues 
in  a  single  year. 

Ward,  however,  says  some  Industry  hesl- 
tance  on  security  matters  Is  directly  linked 
to  loopholes  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Because  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  general  lack 
of  success  sigainst  criminals  in  the  courts, 
"Industry  is  disheartened,"  he  said.  "For  this 
reason,  there's  apathy." 

Ralph  Culver  heads  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment criminal  division  team  coordinating 
law  enforcement  action  against  cargo  theft. 

"I'm  not  going  to  lead  you  to  believe  cargo 
thefts  have  significantly  decreased.  I  don't 
think  they  have,"  Culver  said.  He  feels  that 
to  successfully  prosecute  cargo  theft  cases, 
Industry  mu.st  cooperate  by  instituting 
stricter  controls  on  shipment?;,  including  im- 
proved Identifiable  labeling  of  goods  by 
manufacturers  and  shippers. 

"It's  a  two-way  street.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  these  cases,  we  have  to  be 
able  to  identify  the  merchandise  involved," 
Culver  said.  "And,  I  believe  some  of  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  shipper." 

Culver  agrees  with  other  key  officials  in 
their  assessment  that  industry's  Interest  in 
cargo  protection  needs  to  be  stimulated.  "No 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  voluntary 
approach,"  he  said.  "I  also  believe  that  while 
regulations  would  be  a  last  resort,  if  the 
authority  to  regulate  was  on  the  books,  may- 
be that  would  work." 

According  to  Culver,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  doing  what  it  can  to  battle  a  re- 
sourceful enemy.  "Certain  resources  have 
been  committed,  but  we're  getting  many  de- 
mands on  (them),  and  we  can  only  do  so 
much,"  he  said. 

Culver  did  Indicate  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  Justice  effort.  "The  man  we're  really 
after  is  the  fence.  He's  the  one  who  moti- 
vates the  thief." 

In  Congress.  Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle,  D-Tex., 
has  been  trying  for  seven  years  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  to  safeguard  goods  in  ship- 
ment. Persistent  opposition  tc  it  by  manage- 
ment and  organized  labor  has  stymied  Pickle 
in  the  past  and  promises  to  do  so  again  this 
session,  but  he  Is  optimistic. 

"I  think  our  chances  are  better  than  ever 
before.  The  public  is  ready  for  something  to 
be  done,"  Pickle  said. 

He  now  has  a  tentative  commitment  from 
the  congressional  leadership  for  public  hear- 
ings on  cargo  security  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  he  believes  this  will  spur  pas- 
sage of  his  bill  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. "We  have  the  tentative  agreement,  and 
that's  a  big  step,"  he  said. 

"Businesses  are  always  saying  they'd  rather 
pay  for  it  (theft  losses)  than  squabble  about 
It."  Pickle  said,  explaining  why  his  legisla- 
tion has  had  tough  going  in  past  years. 

These  are  the  key  elements  of  the  Pickle 
bill: 

Allow  the  Transportation  Department  to 
set  limited  regulations  in  certain  areas. 

Attack  the  Jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  Transportation  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments. 

Force  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  report  maritime  losses. 

Create  legislatively  an  Office  of  Cargo 
Security. 

Create  legislatively  an  Inter-Agency  Coun- 
cil on  Cargo  Security. 

In  addition,  the  Pickle  bill  seeks  a  uniform 
packaging,  documentation  and  labeling  plan 
to  assist  prosecutors  in  bringing  theft  cases 
to  resolution  in  the  courts. 

In  a  speech  here  last  year  in  support  of 
his  bill,  Pickle  expressed  a  sentiment  reflected 
by  others  fighting  the  $2  billion  annual 
cargo  theft  rackets: 

"Unfortunately,  the  mobsters  return  to 
'business  as  usual'  when  the  camera  lights 
flicker  and  the  headlines  fade.  That  is  why 
legislation  is  needed.  It's  time  to  stop  the 
Great  American  Rip-off." 
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UNCLE  SAM  WILL  PAY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon 
consressional  committees  will  begin  in 
earnest  the  debate  on  Government  reor- 
ganization and  regulatory  reform.  The 
President  has  committed  his  administra- 
tion to  the  task  of  making  Government 
more  efficient  and  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  We  in  Con- 
gress share  that  goal  while  I  am  confident 
that  each  of  us  has  his  own  philosophy 
of  how  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  public  discusion  that  is  about  to 
begin  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  informative  debates 
in  the  history  of  our  coimti-y.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  each  of  us  has  no 
doubt  heard  numerous  tales  fi-om  con- 
stituents relating  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business  with  Federal  Government.  Now 
examples  of  these  stories  will  be  told  over 
and  over  again  in  a  national  context  with 
every  Federal  agency  coming  under 
scrutiny. 

All  Americans,  not  just  those  whose 
lives  have  been  badgered  by  the  Federal 
regulatory  process,  will  see  as  never  be- 
fore the  cost  of  Federal  regulations  to 
the  consumer  and  the  inhibitions  such 
regulations  place  upon  the  producer  of 
goods  and  services.  In  short,  the  realities 
of  doing  business  in  America  today 
should  make  every  citizen  of  our  country 
pause  and  take  notice. 

Since  first  coming  to  Congress  2  years 
ago  there  has  been  one  particular  aspect 
of  this  problem  that  has  disturbed  me 
most;  that  being,  the  cost  of  defending 
oneself  against  the  Government.  Often- 
times, defending  oneself  against  a  civil 
suit  filed  by  a  Federal  regulatory  agency 
is  the  most  costly  course  of  action  one 
can  take.  Even  if  a  busine,ssman  wins  his 
case  in  court,  he  must  pay  his  attorney's 
fees  and  litigation  costs,  expenses  that 
are  often  in  excess  of  the  fine  he  would 
have  paid  if  he  had  pleaded  "no  contest." 
or  the  price  of  preventive  compliance,  or 
both.  Moreover,  If  a  businessman  is  suc- 
cessful in  clearing  himself  of  one  charge, 
he  still  faces  the  possibility  that  an 
agency,  or  an  inspector  of  an  agency,  will 
continue  to  search  for  violations  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  eventual  compliance 
and  achieve  vindication. 

An  August  1975,  editorial  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  provided  an  excellent 
analogy: 

It  Is  one  thing  for  Uncle  Sam  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  companies  or  communities  in  times 
of  emergency.  It  is  quite  another  thing  for 
his  agents,  clad  in  the  armor  of  federal  law, 
to  poke  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
free  enterprise  system — very  often  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  this  editorial  is  not  idle 
gossip.  It  tells  a  true  story,  and  each  of 
us  can  fill  in  the  names  of  constituents 
who  have  been  similarly  attacked  by 
agents  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Those  of  us  desirous  of  making  the 
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Government  more  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible have  attempted  to  find  a  way 
to  address  this  problem  in  a  practical 
manner.  Our  answer  is  contained  in  the 
bill  being  introduced  today.  It  would 
proWde  compensation  for  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  other  reasonable  litiga- 
tion costs  to  succec^^ful  defendants  in 
civil  suits  filed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  this  bill  has  several  attractive 
features  which  merit  its  early  consid- 
eration and  enactment. 

It  would  provide  for  the  first  time  a 
quantitative  measurem.ent  of  agency 
error.  It  would  give  the  bureaucrats  rea- 
son to  pause  and  reflect  before  taking 
action  against  a  citizen,  for  if  they  lose 
in  court,  the  already  angry  American 
taxpayer  will  pay  the  bill  and  demand 
an  explanation. 

This  bill  pi'ovldes  a  mechanism  for  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  to  take  on  the 
Federal  Government  when  they  believe 
they  are  right.  Certainly,  in  a  free 
society,  when  the  Government  errs,  citi- 
zens should  not  be  restrained  for  finan- 
cial reasons  from  asserting  their  rights. 

Our  bill  is  a  simple  first-step  toward 
acliieving  the  more  difficult  task  of  re- 
organizing the  Government.  Without  re- 
quiring the  repeal  or  reform  of  a  single 
agency,  this  bill  would  reduce  regulatory 
abuse  by  giving  those  who  believe  they 
have  been  unjustly  treated  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  canitulation.  If  an  individual 
or  a  business  knew  it  had  a  chance  to 
"fight  city  hall"  without  going  bankrupt 
in  the  process,  it  might  ease  the  resent- 
ment against  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  now  pervades  American  society. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  same  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
hope  the  spirit  of  reform  which  is  so 
much  in  the  minds  of  us  all  prompts 
early  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  and  practical  approach  to 
a  very  serious  problem. 


WHALEN  SUPPORTS  COMPETITION 
IN  THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Wxrth 
and  Mr.  Ottincer,  in  introducing  today 
a  resolution  reaffirming  our  support  for 
free  enterprise  competition  within  the 
telecommunications  industry.  Joining  us 
are  approximately  20  cosponsors,  and  I 
understand  that  Senator  Hart  is  intro- 
ducing an  identical  measure  In  the  other 
Chamber. 

The  purpose  of  our  resolution  is  to 
provide  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  others  who  believe  that 
it  is  good  and  healthy  to  have  more  than 
one  company  offering  goods  and  services 
to  consumers  in  the  telecommunications 
marketplace.  We  recognize  that  certain 
aspects  of  telephone  service  tend  toward 
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a  natural  monopoly,  but  we 
nlze  that  other  elements  of 
telecommunications   field 
benefit  greatly  from 
petition. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  our 
tlon"  resolution  Is  Intended 
be  a  counterweight  to  the 
sumer  Communications 
you  know,  that  measure  Is 

stifle,  If  not  extinguish. , . 

In  the  so-called  Interconnect 

On  January  17  of  this 
In    the    Congressional 
1315  et  seq.— a  detailed  _. 
Consiuner  Communications 
I  urge  all  those  interested 
to  read  that  critique. 

Beginning  next  month,   I 
Issue  a  series  of  additional 
win  further  explain  the  .    ,_ 
quences  of  passage  of  the  Be^ 
lleve  that  when  all  the 
understood  by  the  Members 
and  the  public,  then  reje 
Consumer  Communications 
will  be  overwhelming 
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Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker 
like  to  enter  some  comment^ 
Congressional   Record 
extiension  of  the  current  PS^ 
for  1  year  until  March  31,  _ 

I  am  In  full  support  of  th  s 
by  the  Budget  Committee  to 
penditures  within  certain  limjts 

I  have  voted  for  the  third 
resolution  of  the  budget  on 
1977.  I  want  to  compliment 
man   of  the  committee  for 

work.    However,   I   am    

this  budget  does  not  include 
ing  for  the  Federal 
fits  program.  I  realize  the 
this    body    to    keep    our 
within    a   reasonable   level, 
deeply  concerned  about  those 
of  unemployed  Americans  wh^se 
ployment  benefits  will  expire 
31,  1977.  Congressman  Grs 
Introduced  legislation,  H.R.  _ 
tend  the  current  program  of  65 
1  year.  Hopefully  by  that  time, 
nomlc  stimulus  program  will 
duce   the  current  levels   of 
ment.  I  realize  this  budget  ., 
extension  of  up  to  52  weeks.  I 
30  Members  of  the  House,  ha. 
sored  this  important  legislation 
Americans  do  not  want  a  _ 
the  American  Government 
sponsiblllty  to  compensate 
are  temporarily  out  of  work 
fault  of  their  own.  I  urge  my 
to  give  consideration  to  H.R 
If  It  might  exceed  our  budge 
ments. 
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Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  extremely  cold  winter  that  much  of 
our  Nation  has  been  experiencing,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  seen  their  fuel 
bills  getting  more  and  more  costly.  Many 
of  these  price  increases  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Federal  Government.  Fed- 
eral policy  has  resulted  In  fuel  shortages 
and  higher  prices.  In  addition,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy  or  lack  thereof  has  led  to 
the  Increasing  stranglehold  OPEC  coun- 
tries have  on  our  energy  supplies. 

Irving  Kristol  has  written  a  perceptive 
article  on  "The  OPEC  Connection"  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  points  out 
some  of  the  costs  to  the  United  States  of 
OPEC  policies. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  the 
article  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Peb.  22,  1977] 
The  OPEC  Connection 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 
If  political  decadence  can  be  Identified 
with  "a  faUure  of  nerve" — that  Is  to  say, 
an  unwillingness  to  confront  and  cope  with 
reality — then  the  reaction  of  the  West  to 
the  emergence  of  OPEC  Is  about  as  clear  a 
sign  of  decadence  as  one  could  Imagine.  In 
every  possible  way,  we  have  sought  to  mini- 
mize. Ignore,  and  otherwise  evade  the  new 
facts  of  life  that  OPEC  has  presented  us 
with. 

The  modes  of  evasion  are  various. 
Many  hard-headed  bankers,  for  Instance, 
have  promptly  concentrated  their  attention 
(and  ours)  on  the  terms  of  trade.  They  an- 
nounce that  the  "recycling"  of  OPEC's 
new-found  wealth  Is  proceeding  better  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  that  the  econom- 
ics of  the  problem  are  quite  manageable. 
This,  of  course,  Is  economic  nonsense.  Why 
should  we  be  pleased  that  Saudi  Arabia 
buys  our  goods  with  our  dollars.  Instead  of 
burying  those  dollars  In  the  sand?  Is  It  easier 
for  us  to  produce  goods  than  to  print  dollars? 
Is  It  cheaper? 

What  the  bankers  seem  unable  to  realize 
Is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  net  transfer  of 
real  wealth — a  levy,  a  monopoly  tax — and 
that  whether  we  transfer  this  wealth  In  the 
form  of  goods  or  dollar  bills  Is  of  no  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
(even  if  it  does  make  a  difference  to  bank- 
ers). As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  very  term, 
"recycling,"  helps  disguise  the  economic  real- 
ity of  the  transaction  that  is  taking  place. 
The  word,  as  originally  applied  to  problems 
of  pollution,  signified  a  process  that  produced 
a  net  economic  gain — what  had  been  waste 
matter  was  now  being  converted  Into  a  mar- 
ketable commodity.  But  as  applied  to  our 
relations  with  the  OPEC  countries.  It  obscures 
the  fact  that  we  are  talking  simply  about 
their  gain  and  our  loss. 

Or  take  the  popular  rhetoric  about  the 
importance  of  "conservation."  Obviously, 
If  we  arrange  our  lives  so  as  to  use  less 
energy,  we  shall  need  less  of  It,  and  we  shall 
then  seem  to  be  paying  a  smaller  levy  to 
OPEC.  But  we  will  in  fact  be  paying  the 
original  total  levy — only  we  shall  be  taking 
some  of  it  out  of  our  own  hides.  "Conserva- 
tion" means  making  ourselves  poorer  by  do- 
ing without — It  doesn't  affect  the  costs  to 
us  of  the  OPEC  monopoly,  but  simply  re- 
veals those  costs  openly. 
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There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  OPEC  in  this  candid,  self- 
dlsclpllned  way.  But  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
apostles  of  conservation,  one  would  think 
that  It  Is  a  costless  enterprise.  That  Is  be- 
cause the  conservationists  of  today — like 
their  brethren,  the  environmentalists — are 
for  the  most  part  anachronistic  hangovers  of 
the  1960s.  They  still  believe  we  live  In  an 
"affluent  society,"  In  which  economics  Is  no 
longer  a  significant  problem  as  compared 
with  something  called  th©  "quality  of  life." 
When  they  preach  "conservation"  they  think 
that  they  are  talking  about  sacrificing  a  few 
of  the  frills  that  decorate  the  American 
standard  of  living,  and  suggest  that  this 
may  even  be  good  for  us.  They  fall  com- 
pletely to  realize  the  profound  crisis  In  world 
economics  that  OPEC  has  plunged  us  Into. 
Continuing  to  pay  for  OPEC  Is  not  a  matter 
of  snipping  off  a  few  frillo  but  of  cutting  to 
the  bone. 

The  costs  of  OPEC,  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  West  generally,  are  Invariably 
underestimated  and  often  unpercelved. 
Thus,  It  Is  generally  known  that  the  United 
States'  bin  for  oil  Imports  next  year  will  be 
In  the  vicinity  of  $40  billion.  That  Is  a  lot  of 
money — but  when  viewed  as  a  percentage 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  it  does  not 
seem  wildly  alarming. 

But  is  that  the  full  story?  Certain  fac- 
tors seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  For  one 
thing,  oil  Is  not  merely  a  commodity — it  is 
also  the  dominant  source  of  energy  In  our 
Industrialized  societies.  When  the  price  of 
oil  rises,  so  do  the  prices  of  all  alternative 
forms  of  energy.  When  we  reckon  the  costs 
to  us  of  OPEC,  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
energy  costs,  not  oil  costs.  OPEC  Is  as  much 
responsible  for  the  higher  cost  of  coal  and 
gas  as  It  Is  for  the  higher  cost  of  oil. 

One  may  also  properly  wonder  If  It  makes 
much  sense  to  talk  about  the  cost  of  oil 
to  the  United  States  and  the  coat  of  oil  to 
the  so-called  Less  Developed  Countries 
(which,  for  this  purpose,  would  Include  such 
a  nation  as  Italy)  In  Isolation  from  one  an- 
other. Since  1973,  the  non-OPEC  LDCs 
have  increased  their  borrowing — mainly  from 
the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe — by  over  $100 
billion.  Not  all  of  this  Is  the  result  of  the 
Increased  price  of  oil,  but  much  of  It  is. 
Does  anyone  really  expect  that  the  bulk 
of  these  loans  will  ever  be  repayed  In  full? 
Those  countries  are  never  going  to  be  that 
flush.  The  loans  will  be  renegotiated  unto 
Infinity,  until  at  some  point  they  will  be 
cancelled.  In  other  words,  we  have  huge 
hidden  costs  here,  disguised  by  conventional 
bookkeeping.  And  those  costs  will  Increase, 
since  the  LDC's  are  going  to  have  to  keep  on 
borrowing,  as  their  economies  grow  and  as 
the  price  of  oil  Is  steadily  raised  by  OPEC. 
And  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  lend,  lest 
those  countries  collapse  utterly,  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  consequences  that  are 
beyond  calculation. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  effect  of  the  In- 
creased costs  of  energy  on  our  existing  capi- 
tal stock.  As  Charls  Schultze  pointed  out, 
when  he  was  still  at  Brookings,  those  In- 
creased costs  have  reduced  the  value  of  our 
Industrial  equipment,  since  the  technology 
Incarnated  In  existing  capital  goods  was 
premised  on  much  cheaper  energy.  Now  we 
are,  in  effect,  experiencing  an  Involuntary 
write-down  of  that  technology  and  that 
equipment.  In  the  same  way.  Increasing  en- 
ergy costs  make  all  capital  stock  less  produc- 
tive than  It  would  otherwise  have  been,  so 
we  experience  a  decrease  In  productivity. 

The  costs  of  OPEC,  therefore,  are  far,  far 
greater  than  we  generally  realize.  And  by 
our  continuing  refusal  to  face  up  to  these 
costs  and  their  Implications,  we  have  made 
matters  even  worse  than  they  need  have  been. 
As  Francis  Kelly,  of  Blyh  Eastman  DUlon,  has 
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acutely  observed,  there  are  only  four  ways  In 
which  we  could  cope  with  those  costs. 

The  first  Is  inflation — printing  money, 
which  we  are  doing.  But  this  provides  only 
a  temporary  relief  which  is  a  prelude  to 
longer-term  debility. 

The  second  Is  to  place  the  burden  directly 
on  consumers  by  way  of  reduced  real  In- 
come and  higher  unemployment.  No  one 
dares  avow  such  a  policy,  though  It  Is  to 
some  extent  surreptitiously  followed. 

The  third  Is  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
public  sector,  by  cutting  government  serv- 
ices. To  the  degree  that  such  services  are 
worthwhile,  this  is  another  cost  for  the  con- 
sumer to  bear.  But,  In  any  case,  our  politi- 
cians regard  this  possibility  as  unthinkably 
sacrilegious. 

The  fourth  Is  to  pile  those  costs  on  the 
capital-formation  sector,  through  reduced 
profitability.  For  the  most  part,  this  Is  the 
policy  we  have  been  following,  with  a  pre- 
dictable result :  the  eventual  impoverishment 
of  the  American  economy. 

It  Is  the  OPEC  connection  that  makes 
most  current  prescription  of  economic  policy 
so  Irrelevant.  The  assumption  behind  all 
such  prescriptions  Is  that.  If  only  the  right 
advice  is  heeded,  the  American  economy  can 
return  to  a  prosperous  condition.  But  the 
OPEC  levy,  with  Its  effects  diffused  through 
the  world  economy,  makes  such  a  prospect 
chimerical.  That  levy  must  be  paid,  not  only 
today  but  tomorrow  and  the  day  a;"ter.  We 
can  pay  it  with  Inflation,  we  can  pay  it  with 
unemployment,  we  can  pay  it  by  a  general 
reduction  In  our  standard  of  living — but  pay 
we  must.  And  the  more  successful  we  are  In 
meeting  those  payments,  the  easier  it  will 
be  for  OPEC  to  Increase  Its  levy. 

A     THREAT     TO     WORLD     COMMERCE 

It  Is  this  same  OPEC  connection  that  Is 
now  threatening  the  whole  structure  of  world 
commerce.  As  each  nation  seeks  to  evade 
its  share  of  the  cost,  seeks  to  pass  it  on  to 
others,  a  new  spirit  of  protectionism  is  every- 
where evident.  To  a  very  large  degree,  the 
extraordinary  economic  growth  in  the  post- 
World  War  11  decades  was  based  on  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  International  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. The  new  protectionism  Is  therefore 
economically  self-defeating,  but  it  is  so  at- 
tractive politically  that  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
can  prevent  Its  gaining  momentum. 

Nor  Is  there  any  easy  escape  from  this 
OPEC  connection.  For  the  next  decade  or 
so  we  are  "locked  into"  it.  Even  if  we  were 
to  make  Herculean  efforts  to  develop  alterna- 
tive, economical  sources  of  energy,  putting 
aside  all  environmental  considerations,  the 
"lead  time"  necessary  before  they  could 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy brings  us  to  1985  or  beyond.  Nuclear 
power  plants  cannot  be  built  overnight;  nei- 
ther can  the  vast  transportation  network 
needed  to  transport  huge  amounts  of  coal. 
And  by  1985,  the  cost  of  oil  imports  to  the 
consumer  nations  is  estimated  by  Walter  J. 
Levy  at  $300  billion!  Who  is  going  to  pay 
that  bill?  And  how? 

The  problem  is  OPEC.  Though  we  can  cope 
with  OPEC  m  better  or  worse  ways — and  we 
have  hitherto  generally  chosen  the  worse 
over  the  better — there  is  no  way  of  coping 
that  avoids  oppressive  economic  costs.  And, 
ultimately,  political  costs  too:  When  a  so- 
ciety finds  Itself  in  economic  distress.  It  In- 
evitably turns  to  government  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  OPEC  monopoly  doesn't 
merely  violate  free  market  principles.  It  will. 
If  It  endures,  subvert  all  free  market  econo- 
mies where  (and  to  the  extent  that)  they  stUl 
exist. 

The  OPEC  monopoly — like  any  other  suc- 
cessful monopoly— is  a  political  arrangement 
for  economic  ends.  Copying  with  OPEC, 
therefore.  Is  a  matter  of  politics,  not  econom- 
ics. Specifically,  it  is  a  problem  for  American 
foreign  policy— yet  It  Is  not  even  on  our  for- 
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elgn  policy  agenda.  Until  It  appears  on  that 
agenda,  the  notion  that  we  are  somehow  cop- 
ing with  OPEC  Is  nothing  but  a  costly  and 
self-defeating  illusion. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  Alan  N.  Queen,  16,  a 
senior  at  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Sci- 
ence, has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  semi- 
finalists  in  the  prestigious  Westinghouse 
Science  Competition. 

Alan,  who  is  active  in  the  community 
and  has  served  as  a  volunteer  in  a  num- 
ber of  political  campaigns,  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Methodist  Hospital's 
Department  of  Pathology  and  Clinical 
Laboratories  during  1974,  and  in  1975, 
was  a  volunteer  at  New  York's  Municipal 
Archives,  is  the  son  of  Robert  I.  Queen 
and  Bella  A.  Queen,  active  constituents 
in  my  district. 

Bob,  who  was  with  the  public  rela- 
tions/legislative counsel  for  City  Coun- 
cilmen  Morton  Povman,  Eugene  F.  Mas- 
tropleri,  Thomas  J.  Manton,  currently 
serves  as  public  affairs  officer  for  New 
York  State  Assemblyman  Leonard  P. 
Stavisky,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education. 

His  wife,  Bella,  is  an  assistant  princi- 
pal at  Junior  High  School  125,  Bronx. 

Alan,  who  aspires  to  a  career  as  a  doc- 
tor, has  also  won  a  Regents  scholarship 
with  a  98/99  percentile  average. 

The  article  describing  the  science 
talent  hunt  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
follows : 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Jan.  27,  1977) 

ScffiNCE  Talent  Hunt  Taps  43  Long  Island 

Students 

Forty-three  Long  Island  students  were 
among  300  high  school  seniors  selected  na- 
tionwide as  semi-finalists  In  the  36th  annual 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search. 

The  300  winners  were  chosen  from  more 
than  1,000  entries  submitted,  and  all  will  be 
recommended  for  scholarships  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

Forty  finalists  will  be  chosen  for  expense- 
paid  trips  to  Washington,  where  they  will 
compete  for  top  scholarships  totaling  S67,500. 
The  40  finalists  will  be  announced  next  week. 

Ten  students  will  be  chosen  to  receive  the 
top  scholarships,  ranging  up  to  $10,000. 

New  York  State  again  led  all  other  states 
in  semi-finalists,  with  83  winners.  Of  those. 
23  were  girls  and  60  were  boys.  Florida  had 
the  second  largest  contingent  of  winners 
with  18. 

The  winners  were  determined  on  the  basis 
of  Individual  science  projects,  the  students' 
general  scholastic  ratings,  and  teacher  rec- 
ommendations. 

Listed  are  the  winners  from  Long  Island, 
their  schools  and  the  titles  of  their  protects: 

Matthews,  Erin  Alice,  Baldwin  H.S.,  Regen- 
eration of  Transected  Axons  in  Lumbricias 
terrestrls. 

Milrod,  Robert  John,  Baldwin  H.S.,  Lethal 
Concentration  of  Phenols  Derived  from  Pucus 
veslculosus  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Parasites 
Released  from  Nassarius  obsoletus. 


Selderman,  Cara  Beth,  Baldwin  H.S.,  Design 
of  a  Mobile  Home  Park  and  Its  Environmen- 
tal Impact. 

Shadrlck,  Nancy  Ann,  Baldwin  H.S.,  Llm- 
notogical  Study. 

Dubow,  Michele  Aimee,  Bayslde  H.S., 
Search  for  an  Amber  Mutant  of  the  T4  Bat- 
erlophage  In  the  Gene  Whose  Product  Un- 
folds the  Escherichia  coll  Chromosone. 

Hersh,  Douglas  Evan,  Cardozo  H.S.,  Bay- 
side,  Correlation  Between  Intensity  and  Ex- 
posure Time  of  IMHz  Ultrasound  as  it  Affects 
Dictyostelium  discoldeum. 

Nagel,  D-inlel  Seth,  Cardozo  H.S.,  Effect  of 
a  Single  Amputation  of  the  Right  and  the 
Left  Maxillae  of  the  Tobacco  Hornworn  on 
the  Selection  of  Host  Plant  Pood. 

Oelkers,  Eric  Hermann.  Cardozo  H.S.,  Seml- 
amlcable  Numbers. 

PlUlnger,  Michael  Harris,  Cardozo  H.S.,  Ef- 
fects of  Electromagnetic  Radiations  of  Vari- 
ous Wave  lengths  Upon  Entralnment  of 
Paramecium  Multlmlcronucleatum  into  a 
Clrcadian  Mitotic  Rhythm. 

Rivelle,  Tad,  Cardozo  H  S.,  Monotonlcally 
Increasing  Sequence  of  Series  Generated  by 
the  Binary  System. 

Schau-ibergcr,  Ann  Gail,  Cardozo  H.S.,  Ex- 
tending the  Euler  Line  and  Expanding  the 
Euler  Circle. 

Stimler,  Charles  Eric,  Cardozo  H.S.,  Be- 
havior Modification  of  the  Phototaxlc  Re- 
.sponse  in  Drosophila  melangoaster  through 
Avoidance  Conditioning. 

Teano.  Christopher  Anthony,  Cardozo  H.S., 
Effects  of  Gibberellic  Acid  on  Chlorella  vul- 
garis Population  Density. 

Dance,  Garland  Ray,  Bridgehampton  H.S., 
Effects  on  Antacids  on  Protein  Digestion  In 
the  Stomach. 

Hertzson,  Daniel  Avram,  Commack  North 
H.S.,  Determination  of  the  Potential  for  the 
Use  of  a  Lifting  AlrfoU  In  the  Darrleus  Ver- 
tical Axis  Windmill. 

Malchlodl,  Lynne  Rose,  Half  Hollow  Hills 
H.S.,  Chemical  Synecology  of  Subarboreal  De- 
composer Communities. 

Kirschenbium,  Jeffrey  Marshall,  Francis 
Lewis  H.S.,  Elemental  Analysis  of  Sand  from 
the  South  ^hore  of  Long  Island  by  Proton- 
Induced  X-ray  Emissions. 

Stordeur,  Diana  Claudia,  Francis  Lewis 
H.S.,  Dl-trlbutlon  of  Bathypectlnura  as  a 
Factor  to  Determine  That  the  Gene  Is  Poly- 
typic. 

Gertner,  Robert  Henry,  Forrest  Hills  H.S., 
Vector  Analysis  in  Multi-Dlmensional  Geo- 
metries. 

Judson,  James  Frederick,  Forest  Hills  H.S., 
Trianples  inside  Trianeles. 

Propp.  Jp.mes  Gary.  Great  Neck  North  H.S., 
Perfect  Sequences:  Properties  and  Approxi- 
mations. 

Glvant,  Stephen  Gerald,  Jamaica  H.S., 
Model  Rocket  Plane  Trajectory  Study. 

Mahoney,  John  Joseph,  Jamaica  H.S., 
SOLAR.  Simulation  Of  Logis  Gate  Circuits. 

Tick,  Evan  Michael,  Jamaica  H.S.  DARTS: 
Discrete  Rapid  Transit  System  Simulator. 

Villaneuva.  Merceditas  Santos,  Jamaica 
H.S..  Chromatographic  Survey  of  an  lodl- 
nated  Extract  as  a  Prerequisite  to  a  Blodis- 
tribution  and  Time  Study. 

Mansfield,  Robert  William,  Division  Ave. 
H.S.,  Levlttown,  Computer  Assisted  Amateur 
Radio  Operations. 

Hodges,  David,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science,  Ef- 
fect of  Ultraviolet  Radiation  and  Heat  Ex- 
posure on  the  Rate  and  Efficiency  of  Bacterial 
Transformation. 

Hsu.  Suzzanne  Siuling,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence, Effects  of  Indoleacetic  Acid  and  Indole- 
butyrlc  Acid  on  the  Development  of  the  Fern 
Gametophyte. 

Kwok.  Titus,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Science,  Ar- 
rangements of  Objects  m  a  Square  and  an 
Application  to  Cell  Counting. 

Laske,  Douglas  Walter,  Bronx  H.S.  of  Sci- 
ence, Role  of  Cyclic  AMP  In  Glucose  Repres- 
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Syntiesls  In  Bac- 
H.S.   of  Scl- 


Bi  snx    H.S.    of 
I  acterlopbate 

H.S.   of   Scl- 
Adva  stages    of   a 
Antibiotic. 

of   Science, 
Mammalian  Thyroid 


Brcnx 


and 


slon  of  B-D-Oalactosidase 
erla. 

Laster,   David   Scott,   Bronx 
ence,  Initial  Digit  Problem. 

Lo,    Andrew    Wen-Chuan 
Science,  Infective  Pathway  of 
T4. 

Menon,   Victor   Paul,   Bronx 
ence,   Hypercln:    Possible 
Pbotosensltlzer'B  Use  as  an 

Nunez,    Richard,    Bronx   H.S. 
Role  of  Serotonin  In  the 
Oland. 

Petrylak,    Daniel    Peter 
Science,   Role   of  Membranes 
bules  In  the  Clrcadlan  Rhythms 
lax  polyedra  and  Crypthecodinii  i 

Queen,   Alan   N.,   Bronx    H.S. 
Effect  of  Various  Environmental 
the  Tardigrade  hypsibius. 

Roberts.    Jonathan    Seth 
Science,  Primitive  Roots  Module 

Schoneberg,  William  Peter, 
Science,  Investigation  of  the 
ber  Sequence. 

Sherman,  Steven  Ira,  Bronx 
ence,  Effects  of  Nalidixic  Acid  oe 
DNA. 

Yeh,   Danny  Lo-Tien.  Bronx 
ence,  Invarlance  of  Magic 
Square  in  Mod  m. 

Grant,  David  Ross,  Stuyvesant 
lyn.  Treatise  on  Euler's  Three 
Problem. 

Oliclcman,  Jeff  Bret,  The 
Old    Westbury,    Development    o: 
Compact  Speech  Synthesizer. 

Maddon,  Paul  Jay,  Van  Buren 
Village,  Correlation  Between 
Genetic  Aberrations  In  the  Ros; ' 
Drosophila  melanogaster 

As  an  update  to  the  above|mentloned 
article,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
four  of  these  young  student;  from  my 
congressional  district  are  fina  lists  in  the 
Westinghouse  science  talent  !  earch,  and 
will  be  coming  to  Washington  early  in 
March  to  compete  for  scholarships  and 
awards.  They  are:  Andrew  \/'en-Chuan 
Lo  of  Bayslde,  Paul  Jay  Made  on  of  Bay- 
side,  Jonathan  Seth  Roberts 
ing,  and  Evan  Michael  Tick  o  f  Flushing. 

My  warmest  congratulatiops  are  ex- 
tended  to  these  youngsters 
made  such  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  fields  of  science  and  education. 
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SPEED  DELIVERY  OF  ALA£  KAN  GAS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI4tATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 


tine 
and 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr 
time  when  we  are  very 
cerned  with  the  energy  crisis 
return  to  plague  us  from 
imless  the  proper  legislative 
Istratlve   action   is   taken,   I 
the  editorial  in  the  Chicago  . 
weekend  edition  of  February 
attention  of  the  Members, 
very  effectively  urges  the  ex. 
livery  of  Alaskan  natural  gas 
alleviating  future  energy  shortages. 

The  article  follows: 

Speed  Deliveby  or  Alaska]  r 

The  federal  government  has 
other  tiny,  cautious  step  toward 
rich  natural-gas  reserves  burled 
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Speaker,  at  a 
properly  con- 
which  will 
to  time 
admin- 
commend 
Itaily  News, 
5-6,  to  the 
he  article 
p^itious  de- 
to  help  in 
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taken  an- 
tapplng  the 
on  Alaska's 
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North  Slope.  Belated  though  it  was,  it  was 
the  right  step,  and  a  measurable  one. 

The  step  was  this:  A  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission hearing  judge  endorsed  a  plan  to 
move  Alaskan  natural  gas  (equal  to  about  5 
per  cent  cf  current  U.S.  consumption)  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation  by  way  of  a  4.000-mile 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  One  leg  of  the 
pipeline  would  open  into  central  Califcrnia 
and  the  other  leg  Into  central  Illinois,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  gas  would  be  delivered. 

The  plan  offers  an  obvious  benefit  to  Mid- 
western gas  users,  who  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  natural  gas  shortage, 
but  It  has  more  than  parochial  interests  to 
recommend  it,  as  we  have  noted  several 
times  in  recent  months. 

It  is  the  best  of  three  such  proposals  be- 
cause it  could  deliver  more  gas  quickly  to 
areas  that  need  it  most  at  a  lower  cost  to 
consumers  than  either  of  the  other  plans. 
The  other  two  plans  propose  an  elaborate 
system  of  pipelines,  tankers,  liquefaction 
hardware  and  other  devices  that  raise  the 
suspicion  that  a  latter-day  Rube  Goldberg 
was  put  in  charge  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion. 

The  trans-Canadian  pipeline  has  its  short- 
comings, not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
questions  raised  by  an  increasingly  nation- 
alistic tone  in  Canadian  politics.  (One  of 
the  most  encouraging  aspects  Is  that  a  con- 
sortium of  U.S.  and  Canadian  firms  is  back- 
ing the  trans-Canada  route  with  equal  fer- 
vor.) Treaties  protecting  U.S.  interests  will 
have  to  be  signed  and  problems  of  taxation 
remain  unsettled. 

But  those  are  small  problems  indeed  com- 
pared with  the  dislocations — social,  eco- 
nomic and  political — threatened  by  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  shortage  In  the  United 
States. 

The  pipeline  plan — more  than  two  years  in 
discixsslon — still  must  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  President  Car- 
ter and  Congress,  and  the  soonest  that  natu- 
ral gas  could  begin  moving  through  the  line 
would  be  the  early  1980s. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  undoubtedly  will 
still  be  critical  then.  It  Is  time  to  end  the 
talking  and  make  the  decision. 


JOHN  BROLAN:  VETERANS' 
VETERAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  people  of  Central  New  York  lost  a 
great  and  good  friend  with  the  death  of 
John  E.  Brolan,  who  had  devoted  his 
personal  life  to  his  church,  his  family, 
and — especially — his  fellow  veterans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Brolan  was  legitimately  called  "the 
veterans'  veteran."  He  served  with  the 
Army's  82d  "All  American"  Division  in 
World  War  I  in  France  and  became  Com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
Barracks  844.  In  addition  to  his  leader- 
ship with  this  organization,  he  rose  to  the 
post  of  Department  Inspector  a,nd  to  Na- 
tional District  11  Commander.  He  also 
served  as  the  National  Service  Olficer  for 
his  fellow  World  War  I  veterans. 

In  addition,  he  was  a  Department 
Commander  of  the  Army-Navy  Union, 
and  was  also  Commander  of  the  Albert 
Young  Garrison  of  that  body. 
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Even  more  Important,  were  his  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Veterans  Council,  of  which  he  was  a 
Commander,  and  the  American  Legion 
Post  41,  which  he  also  led. 

He  organized  and  was  the  permanent 
leader  of  the  Memorial  Association,  a 
group  which  organized  and  conducted 
memorial  services  for  veterans  of  all  wars 
on  appropriate  occasions. 

Recognition  of  John  Brolan's  service 
to  his  fellow  men  are  legion.  In  1966  he 
was  awarded  life  membership  in  the 
Army  a:id  Navy  Veterans  Union.  In  1968 
he  received  the  leadership  award  from 
the  Onondaga  County  Veterans  Council, 
and  he  was  cited  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally for  his  efforts  to  revive  Armistice 
Day  obeservances  and  to  restore  the 
Armistice  Day  holiday  to  November  11. 

John  Brolan  was  a  retired  police  officer 
and,  as  you  would  exoect,  a  hero  in  that 
line  as  well.  In  1942  he  was  awarded  the 
city's  highest  honor  for  bravery  for  cap- 
turing an  armed  murderer. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and 
working  with  John  Brolan  for  many, 
many  years.  After  coming  to  Congress 
and  beginning  my  service  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  worked  more 
closely  with  him  then  ever.  Despite  his 
advancing  years  and  declining  'nealth,  he 
was  extremely  active  until  shortly  be- 
fore his  death, 

John  Brolan  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  his  fellow  citizens 
will  be  forever  in  his  debt. 


MRS.  ROSE  P.  BERNARD,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  RETIRES 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  woman  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  woman  I  am  referring  to  is  Mrs. 
Rose  P.  Bernard.  Bom  and  raised  in  the 
city  of  Youngstown,  Mrs.  Bernard  at- 
tended Market  Street,  Brier  Hill,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Rayen  Schools.  Following 
graduation  from  high  .school.  Rose  Ber- 
nard embarked  on  a  career  in  which 
she  became  a  leader  in  church,  civic,  and 
political  affairs. 

A  loyal  Democrat,  Rose  Bernard  has 
been  active  in  Democratic  Party  politics 
her  entire  adult  life.  She  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Jackson-Roosevelt  Club.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  members  sponsored  by  that  club 
to  obtain  a  position  in  the  Mahoning 
County  Court  House.  In  1935,  she  became 
the  first  Democrat  to  work  in  the  county 
recorder's  office,  where  she  worked  for 
42  years.  She  was  a  Democratic  precinct 
commltteewoman  for  25  years  in  the 
third  ward,  precinct  D,  in  Youngstown. 
In  addition,  .she  has  served  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Mahoning  County 
Democratic  Party  for  23  years.  She  is  also 
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a  member  of  the  Federated  Democratic 
Woman's  Club. 

A  devout  Catholic,  Mrs.  Bernard  at- 
tends St.  Christine  Church  and  has  been 
active  in  a  wide  variety  of  church  func- 
tions. She  currently  resides  in  Youngs- 
town with  her  daughter,  Viola  C.  Rodger.s, 
who  is  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Honorable  John  M.  Hudzik,  Mahoning 
County  recorder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rose  P.  Bernard  is 
a  wonderful  lady  who  has  given  herself 
unselfishly  in  service  to  others.  She  is  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  wish  good 
health  and  happiness  in  her  retirement. 
When  her  many  friends  join  together  to 
honor  her  at  a  testimonial  banquet,  it 
will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege  to 
be  among  them. 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  THIRD  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION;  $19  BILLION  MORE 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  OR  S19 
BILLION  LESS  TAXES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  to  approve  the  third 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  This  resolution  accom- 
modates President  Carter's  economic 
stimulus  program  and  provides  for  in- 
creased Government  .spending  of  $19  bil- 
lion. Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  spend  your 
way  to  prosperity.  If  we  could.  New  York, 
N.Y..  and  Britain  would  be  prosperous, 
indeed. 

There  was  an  alternative  to  this  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  minority,  which 
would  have  cut  all  tax  rates  by  an  equal 
amount,  roughly  22  percent  across  the 
board.  I  think  that  it  is  a  tragedy  to  the 
working  people  of  America  and  those  who 
want  to  work  that  this  amendment  was 
not  adopted,  because  it  would  have 
brought  us  a  lot  closer  to  the  goals  we 
are  all  interested  In,  that  is  full  employ- 
ment and  real  economic  growth  without 
inflation. 

The  fact  is  that  President  Carter's 
program  and  those  who  voted  for  spend- 
ing $19  billion  more,  does  nothing  about 
the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  eco- 
nomic slump  we  are  now  in.  The  princi- 
pal reason  is,  the  high  taxes  and  the  in- 
flation that  has  increased  the  real  tax 
burden  in  this  country  tremendously  by 
pushing  individual  incomes  into  higher 
•  tax  brackets  without  increasing  real  pur- 
chasing power.  The  result  is  a  net  loss 
in  real  aftertax  income.  This,  in  turn,  has 
built  in  great  disincentives,  to  produce, 
to  hire,  to  work,  and  to  Invest. 

The  situation  today  is  exactly  the 
same  situation  which  we  encountered  in 
the  early  1960's.  At  that  time,  President 
Kennedy  proposed  massive  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  Individual  and  business 
taxes.  The  result  was  that  the  economy 
was  stimulated  so  strongly  that  there 
was  a  net  increase  in  Government  reve- 
nues caused  by  expansion  of  the  tax  base, 
rather  than  a  revenue  loss.  As  Professor 
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Heller  has  testified,  the  Kennedy  tax 
cuts  paid  for  themselves  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
dealing  with  symptoms  and  get  to  the 
cause  of  our  problem.  More  Government 
spending  will  only  lead  to  inflation,  and 
this  will  lead  to  a  continuation  of  the 
hidden  increase  in  taxation,  which  I 
believe  Is  helping  to  choke  our  economy. 

The  people  have  a  clear  idea  of  how 
their  elected  representatives  view  the  is- 
sue facing  our  Nation.  On  one  hand,  the 
majority  voted  to  spend  more,  inflate 
more  and  create  Government  jobs  while 
we  in  the  minority  voted  to  leave  more 
of  the  people's  income  in  their  own 
hands,  we  voted  to  reduce  taxes,  reduce 
deficit  financing,  and  reduce  inflation. 
Next  year  when  inflation  is  rising  I  hope 
the  people  will  remember  this  vote. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR 
FRANK  CHURCH  REGARDING 
CONFIRMATION  OF  PAUL  WARNKE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter's  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to 
head  the  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  to  be  Chief  U.S. 
Negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  aroused  considerable 
controversy  throughout  America. 

I  have  written  the  following  open  let- 
ter to  Senator  Frank  Church,  the  senior 
Senator  from  my  State  of  Idaho,  urging 
him  to  vote  against  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warnke. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress; 

HoiTSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1977. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  During  the  four 
years  that  we  have  worked  together  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  have  fre- 
quently disagreed  as  to  our  conclusions  of 
how  best  to  address  the  problems  facing  our 
country,  but  I  have  always  respected  the 
sincerity  of  your  convictions.  Consequently, 
I  have  never  attempted  to  influence  your 
vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

However,  the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke 
as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  as  Chief  Negotiator 
for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  talks  re- 
quires me  to  break  with  this  tradition.  I  am 
asking  you  to  pleise  consider  the  following 
points  which  argue  for  a  vote  against  con- 
firmation of  Paul  Warnke: 

(1)  Paul  Warnke  is  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  development  and  production  of  the 
B-1  Bomber,  the  Trident  Submarine  and  the 
Cruise  Mls?iles — all  of  which  will  come  under 
discussion  in  the  SALT  negotiations.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  already  on  record 
as  opoosed  to  these  system.s  will  make  it  very 
difficult  for  him  to  negotiate  effectively  for 
a  balanced  SALT  II  treaty.  The  Soviets  will 
be  in  a  position  to  simply  utilize  his  own 
arguments  against  these  systems  and  for 
unilateral  disarmament  initiatives  by  the 
United  States. 

(2)  During  the  confirmation  hearings  in 
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the  Senate,  Mr.  Warnke's  own  testimony  has, 
at  times,  been  self -contradictory  as  to  where 
he  really  stands  on  arms  control  Issues.  Poi 
example,  when  questioned  about  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  B-1  Bomber,  he  responded  by 
stating  that  he  favored  the  concept  of  a 
stand-off  bomber  utilizing  cruise  missiles  as 
an  alternative  to  the  B-1;  yet,  he  is  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Mr.  Warnke  has  demonstrated  amaz- 
ing misjudgements  about  technology.  For 
example,  he  has  been  surprised  by  short- 
term  developments  in  the  area  of  miUtlple 
warheads  (MIRVs)  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
something  that  an  adequate  arms  adviser 
should  have  foreseen  (others  did) — and  by 
our  own  cruise  missile  technology.  This  is 
disturbing  since  as  an  arms  adviser  he  would 
have  to  Judge  technological  trends  In  the 
closed  Soviet  society. 

(4)  Mr.  Warnke  apparently  does  not  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  Union  considers  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  United  States  to  be  a 
worthwhile  goal  and  that  such  superiority  is 
politically  useful. 

(5)  Since  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  nominated 
to  head  both  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and 
the  SALT  negotiating  team,  he  would  have 
more  influence  than  any  other  adviser  in 
evaluating  SALT  proposals  and  negotiating 
points.  To  concentrate  so  much  power  in  one 
man  with  one  point  of  view  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  and  could  well  be  contrary  to  our 
national  security. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Warnke's  opposition  to 
nearly  every  major  U.S.  weapon  system  that 
could  be  at  issue  in  the  SALT  talks  is  cer- 
tain to  vnidermine  his  effectiveness  in  "hard- 
ball" negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  the  confirmation  of  Paul  Warnke 
would  send  out  the  wrong  signal  and  could 
well  set  our  progress  towards  a  stable  nuclear 
balance  back  several  yeirs. 

Consequently,   I  again   urge  you   to   vote 
against  his  confirmation. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Symms, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HAS  TORRIJOS  ADDED  HIS  LAST 
FOREIGN  MINISTER  TO  PANAMA'S 
EXILE  LIST? 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  St-eaker,  the  State 
Department  blindly  insists  Panama  has 
a  stable  government  on  which  the  United 
States  can  rely.  The  truth  is,  a  tragicomic 
opera  script  writer  could  not  have 
dreamed  up  a  better  plot  as  Panama's  list 
of  exiles  gets  longer. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  is  now 
negotiating  a  new  treaty  with  Panama's 
third  Foreign  Minister  in  some  10 
months. 

First,  Juan  Tack  resigned — or  was 
fired — ostensibly  because  of  his  alleged 
connections  with  Panama's  drug  trafiBc. 
Tack  was  succeeded  on  April  2,  1976,  by 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Aquilino  Boyd. 

Boyd  suddenly  resigned — or  was 
fired — on  February  9,  being  repla-ed  by 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Nicolas 
Gonzalez  Revllla. 

Only  8  days  later,  Boyd,  who  long  con- 
demned the  Canal  Zone  as  an  Imperialist 
enclave,  drove  into  the  Zone,  and  with 
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his  wife,  baggage  and  new  Mei  cedes,  took 
passage  on  a  ship  for  the  Un  ted  States 
at  1300  hours.  February  17. 

Was  it  only  for  an  "extended  vacation." 
or  did  he  get  the  word  from  self-styled 
"maximum  leader,"  Omar  Toirijos.  that 
his  presence  was  no  longer  tderable? 


ILLEGAL  ALIENS:  VICTH^S  AND 
VICTIMIZERS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WqLSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENi-ATIVES 
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Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOr 
fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
Report  to  the  constituents  ol 
District  of  California,  I  discussed 
rious  problems  we  face  with 
the  numbers  of  Illegal  aliens  llvjing 
United  States  at  the  present 
the  many  that  arrive  each  yea 
like  to  insert  this  article  into 
with  my  recommendation  tha 
leagues  in  the  Congress  quickly 
two  legislative  measures  I  mention 
the  problem  becomes  uncontro  lable 
Illegal  Aliens  :  Victims  and 
Leonard  P.  Chapman.  Commissioner 
Immigration     and     Natural  Izatloji 
(INS),  estimates  there  are  about 
illegal  aliens  living  In  the  United 
the    present    time    and    indicate! 
500,000  and  1  million  come  into 
every  year.  Those  fljf tires  are  „. 
number  of  illegal  aliens  who  go 
are  staggering. 

For  the  most  part,  illegal  aliens  _ 
ing  mass  that  are  difficult  to  detect 
become  submerged   Into  society, 
constant  fear  of  being  apprehendec 
"silent,"  lives  and  take  their  lot  h 
U.S.  without  question.  Most  of  then  i 
Me.Kico  where  the   birthrate  is  o; 
highest  in  the  world.  When  faced 
cumstances  as  they  are  In  their  native 
try — excessively  high  unemplojrmer  t 
up   to   40   percent   In   some   horde: 
America  becomes  a  more  and  more 
prospect.  Also.  Mexico  and  other 
lated    nations    don't   do   much    if 
about  illegal  migration  out  of  their 
because  it  acts  as  a  safety  valve. 
One  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
migration  law  is  that  It  does  nothln  j 
who  hire  Illegal  aliens  and  then  e 
br  paying  less   for  longer   hours 
Jobs.  It  Is  only  a  crime  for  those 
the  country  Illegally  and  even  the: 
little  or  no  punishment  other  than 
tlon  out  of  the  countrj- — a  good 
turn  time  and  time  again. 

There   are   two   schools   of    .... 
that  since  illegal  aliens  take  the  1 
low-paying,  dead-end  jobs,  they 
tract  from  the  Job  market  for  An.__ 
zens  or  legal  aliens.  However,  a  firir 
INS.  ICF,  Inc..  estimated  that  the  ti 
for  approximately  6  mUllon  illegal 
$13.5  billion  plus  another  83  blllio 
balance-of-payments   deficit.   Also, 
stated,  the  presence  of  large  numl^e 
legal  aliens  in  the  Job  market 

citizens  to  take  unemployment  i 

and  welfare  and  miny  illegal  aliens 
lie  health  and  education  faculties 
further  costs. 

It  is  a  wholesale  violation  of  the 
seriously  threatens  to  disrupt  not 
entire   Immigration  system,   but 
versely  affects  economic  growth 
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It  was  estimated  that  Los  Angeles  County 
spends  approximately  $10.5  million  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  Illegal  aliens.  While  no 
one  would  deny  treatment  to  a  sick  person, 
the  extra  burden  placed  on  state  and  local 
governments  makes  it  difficult  to  meet  re- 
quired services  notwithstanding  the  medical 
debts  incurred  by  hospitals  and  health  care 
facilities  that  go  uncollected.  Consequently, 
the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill.  To  provide  funds 
to  help  LA  County  and  other  areas  meet  medi- 
cal costs  for  the  high  number  of  illegal  aliens, 
I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  2400  that  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
faro  to  reimburse  medical  treatment  facilities 
and  local  governments  for  care  provided  In 
emergencies  to  indigent  illegal  aliens. 

In  Compton  (California),  the  City  Council 
has  also  moved  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  illegal  aliens  by  passing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  state  and  federal  legislation 
to  allow  the  identification  of   Illegal   aliens 
"without   abusing  individual  rights."  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  I  am  a  sponsor  of  a  bill 
that    will    accomplish     that    very    purpose. 
H.R.  3737  would  prevent  the  hiring  of  illegal 
aliens  through  Issuance  of  a  permanent  plas- 
tic social  security  card  with  a  photo  or  other 
Identifying  mark  as  a  requirement  for  em- 
ployment. The  social  security  system  Is  the 
one  Jurisdiction  which  applies  to  every  po- 
tential worker  In  the  U.S.  and  therefore  could 
bo  very  effective  In  cutting  down  on  the  num- 
ber of  Ulegal  aliens  coming  into  this  coun- 
try. Another  major  advantage  of  the  bill  Is 
that  It  would  place  the  responsibility  where 
It  should  be — In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
government.  Employers  themselves  would  not 
have  to  act  as  policemen  In  enforcing  the  law. 
Tho  plastic  social  security  card  would  not  be- 
come  an   internal    passport   or   national   ID 
card — it  simply  would  contain  the  pertinent 
Information  required  to  ascertain  that  the 
bearer  is  the  rightful  owner  and  is  entitled 
to  legally  work  In  the  U.S. 

By  enacting  legislation  that  will  curb  the 
flow  of  illegal  aliens,  the  government  is  not 
attempting  to  turn  their  backs  on  anyone 
who  wishes  to  live  here.  Rather,  It  is  to  in- 
sure that  those  who  do  so,  do  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law. 


February  2i,  1977 

only  exceeded  by  her  list  of  friends  and 
admirers.  She  is  still  as  active  and  dedi- 
cated as  she  was  when  she  started  in  the 
70th  Congress  and  has  been  invaluable  to 
me  in  getting  my  start  as  a  Congress- 
man here  in  the  95  th  Congress. 

Therefore,  in  special  recognition  of  the 
long  service  of  Miss  Tyler.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Miss  "T" 
and  wishing  her  every  happiness.  I  know 
Miss  Tyler  will  be  involved  in  the  work- 
ings of  this  august  body  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  we  all 
benefit  by  her  long  and  exceptional 
service. 


Febncary  2^,  1977 


THE    REHABILITATION    INSTITUTE 
ON  LONG  ISLAND 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


CONGRESS  SALUTES  MISS  "T" 
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HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate you  and  my  colleagues  taking  this 
time  today  to  salute  Estelle  T>-ler  Sulli- 
van, my  special  assistant,  who  will  cele- 
brate her  50th  year  of  service  on  Capitol 
Hill  on  March  4. 1977. 

Since  coming  to  the  Hill  in  1927  as  a 
staff  assistant  to  Congressman  Vincent 
L.  Palmisano.  who  represented  her  native 
Baltimore.  Miss  Tyler  has  provided  in- 
valuable knowledge  and  experience  to 
nine  different  Congressmen. 

Miss  Tyler  has  assisted  Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  for  36  of  those 
50  years.  She  has  been  helping  three  gen- 
erations of  Philadelphians  in  my  dis- 
trict— first  with  Congressman  William  J. 
Green,  Jr.,  then  with  his  son.  Bill  Green, 
and  now  with  me.  These  Philadelphians 
have  come  to  know  her  affectionately  as 
Miss  "T." 

Indeed.  Miss  "T"  is  truly  a  legendary- 
figure  on  Capitol  Hill.  Her  reputation  is 


OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  when  all  Americans  are  greatly  con- 
cerned with  rising  welfare  rolls  and  the 
increasing  tax  burden  for  care  of  the 
unemployed.  I  feel  it  is  most  appropriate 
to  call  attention  to  the  Rehabilitation  In- 
stitute on  Long  Island.  This  agency  has 
performed  a  herculeTn  task  in  rehabili- 
tating the  emotionally  handicapped  and 
placing  them  in  competitive  employment. 
Since  the  inception  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Institute— TRI— in  1965,  this  volun- 
tary, nonprofit  agency  has  placed  1,300 
rehabilitated  clients  in  competitive  em- 
ployment and  returned  hundreds  more 
to  healthy,  productive  lives  a.s  home- 
makers.  It  has  enabled  hundreds  more  to 
go  on  for  advanced  schooling  or  training. 
And  it  has  maintained  a  sheltered  work- 
shop program  so  that  those  with  handi- 
caps too  severe  for  competitive  employ- 
ment  could   earn   a   semi -independent 
wage  while  working  at  their  own  pace. 
TRI  is  to  be  applauded  not  only  for 
its  humanitarian  efforts  in  restoring  hves 
that  were  decaying  in   back  wards  of 
State  hospitals,  but  also  for  the  economic 
benefits  it  has  bestowed  on  taxpayers. 
By  transforming  welfare  recipients  into 
taxpayers,  it  has  saved  Long  Islanders 
literally  millions  of  dollars  over  the  past 
decade.  In  addition,  TRI's  programs  are 
successfully   operated   at  a  $3,200-per- 
client  cost  to  taxpayers  per  year.  This  is 
contrasted  against  the  $20,000  it  costs 
taxpayers  on  Long  Island  to  maintain 
one  client  in  a  State  hospital  per  year. 
TRI  has  also  served  as  an  outstanding 
national  model  for  providing  commu- 
nity-based rehabilitation  to  the  mentally     • 
ill.  Not  only  has  its  11  years  of  opera- 
tion in  the  heart  of  a  business  commu- 
nity been  unmarred  by  client  disturb- 
ances, but,  on  the  contrary,  its  business 
neighbors  have  acknowledged   it   as   a 
vital  part  of  the  community  and  praised 
its  work. 

TRI  has  also  rightfully  earned  the 
respect  of  professional  peers.  It  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  1976  Program  of  the 
Year  Award  by  the  Long  Island  Rehabili- 
tation and  Counseling  Association — the 
first  award  of  its  kind  ever  given. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  ac- 


knowledgment and  appreciation  of  the 
outstanding  work  of  this  institute  and 
its  foresighted  founders,  Dr.  Edmund  C. 
Neuhaus  and  Mrs.  Louise  Friedman. 


JOHN  GARDNER:  AN  UNCOMMON 
MAN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Gardner  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  our  time.  In  a  time  of  cynicism 
about  our  public  institutions  he  refused 
to  give  up  on  our  system.  His  work  in 
organizing  Common  Cause  and  his  cour- 
age in  pushing  its  programs  have  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  some 
degree  of  public  confidence  in  our  coun- 
try and  its  political  system. 

As  he  steps  down  from  chairmanship 
of  this  new,  effective  citizen  action 
group,  he  can  take  justified  satisfaction 
in  the  favorable  assessments  being  re- 
corded about  his  service.  Albert  R.  Hunt 
wrote  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 

Few  private  citizens  have  had  as  lasting  an 
Impact  on  the  governmental  system  as  he. 

And  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
notes : 

The  big  accomplishment,  though,  has  been 
to  show  yet  again  how  much  can  be  done  In 
the  American  system  through  simple  deter- 
mination. You  can  fight  City  Hall  and  win. 

Common  Cause  is  strong,  viable,  effec- 
tive. A  tribute  to  its  membership,  ably  led 
by  a  grand  fellow. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  20,  1977) 
John  Gabdner's  Uncommon  Cause 

There  have  been  good  government  groups 
before.  There  have  even  been  good  govern- 
ment activists  with  a  turn  for  the  subtleties 
of  philosophic  thought.  But  John  Gardner 
and  Conrimon  Cause,  the  "citizen's  lobby"  he 
started  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  are  still 
something  special. 

When  President  Nixon's  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  left  the  cabi- 
net, many  people  thought  the  public  Inter- 
est pressure  group  he  wanted  to  form  would 
be  primarily  a  vehicle  for  presidential  aspir- 
ations. If  it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  do- 
gooders'  nothing,  that  is. 

The  Gardner  combination  of  eloquence, 
originality  of  thought  and  vigor  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere,  ex'iiibited  at  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration and  HEW,  had  some  people  talking 
about  philosopher-kings.  It  had  a  White 
House  gleam,  it  was  said — at  least.  It  could 
have,  if  the  man  had  a  power  base. 

But  John  Gardner  did  not  use  Common 
Cause  that  way.  He  made  it  Into  Just  what  he 
said  he  was  going  to  make  it  Into:  a  non- 
partisan coalition  dedicated  to  loo'»;ing  at 
government  structures  and  processes  in  the 
large  and  to  pressing  hard  for  change  where 
analysis  indicated  it  would  be  useful. 

The  organisation  has  250.000  members, 
each  of  whom  pays  at  least  $15  a  year  to  be 
part  of  it  and  many  of  whom  give  time  as 
well,  writing  and  visiting  candidates  and 
legislators  to  push  their  viewpoints.  There's 
a  professional  staff  of  75  to  orchestrate  the 
effort. 

Common  Cause  is  less  political  on  the 
broad  sweep  of  issues  than  the  League  of 
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Women  Voters.  It's  less  flamboyant  than 
Ralph  Nader  and  the  environmentalists. 

There's  a  price  to  concentrating  on  any- 
thing as  comparatively  dry  as  the  meclianics 
of  government — It's  not  as  easy  to  get  people 
excited  about  congressional  seniority  rules  as 
about  wars  or  whales.  But  neither  sophisti- 
cated goals  nor  a  low-key  approach  has  kept 
Common  Cause  from  getting  results. 

The  accomplishments  credited  to  It  have 
to  do  mainly  with  political  campaign  financ- 
ing and  the  way  Congress  conducts  its  busi- 
ness. Always,  the  direction  has  been  toward 
making  government  more  accountable  to 
citizens,  opening  up  the  secret  places  and 
creating  new  avenues  for  people  to  Influence 
what  their  lawmakers  do. 

The  big  accomplishment,  though,  has  been 
to  show  yet  again  how  much  can  be  done  In 
the  American  sj'stem  through  simple  deter- 
mination. You  can  fight  City  Hall  and  win. 

Whether  Common  Cause  will  win  as  often 
without  John  Gardner  running  It  as  with  his 
leadership  remains  to  be  seen.  Cool  as  the 
membership  Is  to  the  Jazzier  aspects  of  popu- 
lar appeal,  there's  a  need  to  find  issues  of 
sufficiently  far-reaching  Interest  to  mobilize 
support  without  being  too  divisive.  Tax  re- 
form, the  subject  highest  on  the  present 
agenda,  makes  it  on  the  first  count  but  is 
shaky  on  the  second. 

However,  as  Mr.  Gardner  himself  has  said, 
there's  no  danger  of  running  out  of  problems. 
And,  a  bit  apart  from  the  lobbying  battle 
lines,  the  man  who  has  written  with  such 
incislveness  and  grace  on  the  dilemmas  of 
trying  to  mesh  an  egalitarian  society  with  a 
meritocracy  can  once  again  offer  us  tlie  fruits 
of  his  contemplative  side. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  18,  1977] 
John   Gardner's  Enduring  Legacy  in  Com- 
mon Cause 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Washington. — Back  in  1970  John  Gard- 
ner announced  he  was  starting  an  organiza- 
tion called  Common  Cause.  Its  purpose,  he 
.said,  was  nothing  less  than  to  achieve  fun- 
damental reforms  In  the  American  govern- 
mental system. 

A  lot  of  people  laughed. 

Washington  cynics  said  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  ob- 
viously intended  for  the  organization  to 
serve  mainly  as  a  device  for  furthering  his 
presidential  ambitions.  They  said  he  was  too 
patrician  and  cerebral  to  lead  the  tough  kind 
of  political  fights  he  was  talking  about.  They 
said  the  whole  idea  of  Common  Ca\i.se  was 
hopelessly  naive. 

Today,  Mr.  Gardner  is  preparing  to  step 
down  as  chairman  of  Common  Cause.  Among 
several  other  achievements  during  his  ten- 
ure, he  has  proved  the  cynics  wrong.  The 
64-ye.'Jr-old  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  organization 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  determined 
citizens  can  actually  reshape  their  govern- 
ment. 

Naturally,  Common  Cause  has  made  mis- 
takes. But  overall  it  has  pursued  its  goals 
with  an  effective  degree  of  shrev/dness  and 
tenacity.  As  a  res^ilt,  it  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged now  as  one  of  the  most  Influential 
lobbying  organizations  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  around  the  i:ountry. 

Common  Cause  was  a  major  Influence  in 
setting  off  a  recent  series  of  basic  reforms  In 
the  way  Congrefs  operates.  It  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  big  changes  that  lately  have  oc- 
curred in  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. And  from  Its  Inception  it  has  con- 
sistently pushed  for  the  "open  government" 
concept  that  Jimmy  Carter  now  preaches. 

Mr.  Gardner  never  made  It  to  the  Oval 
Office;  In  fact,  he  never  tried.  But  It's  likely 
that  few  private  ctilzens  have  had  as  lasting 
an  Impact  on  the  governmental  system  as  he. 

Essentially,  Common  Cause  has  proved  the 
validity  of  two  elemental,  but  sometimes  for- 
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gotten.  Ideas.  The  first  Is  that  the  processes 
of  government  must  be  made  to  work  well 
before  citizens  can  have  much  Impact  on 
specific  policy  decisions.  The  second  Is  that 
although  it's  difficult,  you  can  fight  city  hall. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  organi- 
zation frequently  are  assailed  by  the  poli- 
tical right,  these  themes  transcend  ideology. 
The  problems  of  secrecy  and  the  need  for 
accountability  by  government  officials  are  as 
important  to  conservatives  as  to  liberals. 
And  the  notion  of  effective  citizen  action 
hardly  is  a  radical  Idea. 

"Tliere  isn't  any  possibility  that  we  can 
make  power  less  seductive,"  Mr.  Gardner 
said  in  an  interview  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  several  years  ago.  "What  we  can 
do  is  to  devise  realistic  arrangements  that 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  officials  to 
separate  the  citizens  from  the  levels  of  power 
and  much  more  difficult  for  a  tightly  knit 
Inner  circle  to  monopolize  those  levels." 

Operating  under  the  maximum  that  "ac- 
countability Is  at  the  heart  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment," Mr.  Gardner  frequently  has  riled 
entrenched  Interests  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  more  democratic  system.  Surprisingly 
often,  he  has  succeeded. 

Common  Cause  desen'es  at  least  part  of 
the  credit  for  several  changes  in  government 
procedures  that  recently  have  occurred,  or 
that  are  about  to  occur. 

Some  examples:  Nearly  all  congressional 
committees  now  operate  only  In  open  ses- 
sions. Congress  Is  preparing  to  pass  legisla- 
tion requiring  lobbyists  to  disclose  their  ac- 
tivities. Lawmakers  are  expected  to  adopt 
soon  a  strict  ethics  code  for  theniselves. 
California  voters  approved  a  measure  mini- 
mizing government  secrecy  and  putting  re- 
strictions on  political  contributions.  A  new 
Michigan  law  provides  for  taxpayer-financing 
of  that  state's  gubernatorial  campaigns. 
Florida  has  adopted  tough  financial  disclo- 
sure requirements  for  elected  officials  there. 

Certainly  the  public  revulsion  over  the 
Watergate  affair  was  a  big  factor  in  some 
of  these  developments.  But  when  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Common  Cause  began  pushing  for 
such  changes,  Watergate  was  nothing  more 
than  a  big  apartment  complex  on  the  Poto- 
mac. 

In  1971.  for  instance.  Common  Cause  began 
lobbying  to  end  the  automatic  seniority  sys- 
tem in  the  House  by  reouiring  that  commit- 
tee chairmen  be  directly  elected  by  their 
party  caucus.  Skeptics  doubted  that  such  a 
sicnificant  change  was  possible,  but  by  1975 
It  had  happened. 

Three  committee  chairmen  were  unseated 
two  years  ago,  and  this  year  one  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  chairman  was  ousted. 
"The  days  of  the  autocratic  chalrmsin  are 
over,"  savs  a  Hous?  committee  chairman. 
"You're  not  going  to  be  dictatorial  to  people 
you  know  can  determine  your  fate." 

The  secret  of  Common  Cause's  .success  is 
Its  members — 250.000  of  them,  each  paying  at 
least  $15  In  annual  dues.  Congre.ssmen  say 
they  are  perpetually  badgered  by  letters  and 
visits  from  these  members.  During  political 
campaigns,  local  Common  Cause  units  have 
been  remarkably  successful  In  getting  com- 
mitments from  candidates  to  fight  for  posi- 
tions backed  by  the  organization. 

"Our  real  strength  comes  from  having  a 
cohesive  conrstituency,"  says  David  Cohen, 
president  of  Common  Cause.  "This  Is  basic. 
John  Gardner  understands  that  you  have  to 
moti-iate  peop:e,  that  the  morale  of  our  So- 
ciety is  f-.indamental  to  dealing  with  prob- 
lenxs.  It's  very  Important  that  people  have  a 
real  sanse  of  participation." 

It's  true  that  Common  Cause  members 
generally  are  more  financially  and  socially 
able  to  participate  than  other  citizens;  one 
lawmaker  calls  the  group's  members  the 
■■guilty  rich." 

Whether  that  assessment  applies  or  not.  It 
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Is    nonetheless    salutary    for    . 
Americana  to  band  together  In 
Improve  the  way  their  governme  it 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  believes  It  is  time 
to  move  on  to  new  challenges,  has 
eventually    any    citizen 
"grow  old  and  ineffective."  But 
"the  Idea  of  citizen  action  will 
and  for  his  role  In  assuring  that, 
the  nation's  thanks. 
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The  $4  billion  public  works  job  bill  that 
I  have  cosponsored  and  which  we  are 
considering  today  would  be  helpful  in 
that  respect.  It  would  provide  New  Jersey 
with  an  estimated  $225  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds  that  would  generate  50,000 
jobs  In  communities  where  unemploy- 
ment Is  most  severe.  It  would  be  twice  as 
much  as  New  Jersey  is  currently  receiv- 
ing from  the  1976  public  works  job  bill. 

That  bill  only  scratched  the  surface, 
and  it  also  suffered  from  what  I  would 
consider  "computer  gimmickry"  in  the 
manner  In  which  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  dispenses  the 
funds.  Cities  like  Elizabeth,  with  high 
unemployment,  received  no  funds,  while 
Newark  and  Essex  County  received  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  funding  for  New  Jersey. 
Yet,  as  lopsided  as  the  formula  was  in 
favor  of  Newark,  the  town  of  Bonney 
Lake.  Wash.,  with  a  population  of  3.000, 
received  a  public  works  job  grant  of  $3.8 
million.  When  44  of  the  Nation's  100 
largest  cities  wind  up  with  nothing  in 
public  works  funds,  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  a  town  of  3,000  should  be  selected. 
H.R.  11,  which  I  am  urging  Members  of 
the  House  to  support,  would  more  real- 
istically use  human  judgment  to  estab- 
lish the  benefits  of  a  public  works  proj- 
ect to  city  or  region. 

The  amount  of  funds  in  this  bill  will 
not  resolve  the  unemployment  problem. 
The  AFL-CIO,  for  Instance,  estimates 
that  we  would  need  to  spend  $30  billion  in 
public  works  to  put  a  major  dent  in  un- 
employment by  providing  for  2  million 
jobs.  Given  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every 
four  construction  trade  workers  is  un- 
employed, I  can  understand  the  AFL- 
CIO's  concern  that  the  amount  of  the 
funds  be  Increased. 

Yet  this  $4  billion  is  what  we  can  af- 
ford without  setting  off  a  race  toward 
double-digit  inflation.  P\irthermore, 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  outlays  in 
this  bill  would  drag  on  long  after  they 
are  needed  and  thereby  contribute  to 
inflation. 

Public  works  jobs  and  projects  in  the 
energy  conservation  field  would  be 
given  priority  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  works  jobs,  like 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  that 
helped  to  pull  America  out  of  the  de- 
pression, make  sound  economic  sense. 
Putting  millions  of  Americans  back  to 
work  at  constructive  and  urgent  tasks  is 
not  an  expenditure  but  an  Investment 
that  will  more  than  pay  itself  off  in  more 
jobs,  lower  welfare  and  unemployment 
expenditures,  higher  personal  and  busi- 
ness tax  revenues  and,  most  importantly, 
by  sustaining  the  Nation's  confidence  In 
itself,  the  economy  and  the  Government. 
We  need  a  simple  program  with  clear 
guidelines  that  are  written  by  officials 
with  good  economic  judgment.  I  believe 
that  the  EDA  and  Congress  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  shortcomings  of  the 
first  public  works  bill  of  last  year.  H.R. 
11  will  do  a  better  and  more  equitable 
job  of  distributing  the  funds  to  those  in 
the  worst  communities  in  greatest  need 
and  for  those  projects  which  will  have 
the  greatest  economic  benefit  to  the 
largest  number  of  people. 
Congress    has     a     new     opportunity 
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under  this  bill  to  define  its  Intentions 
more  clearly  and  to  establish  priorities 
for  levels  of  funding  that  are  directed 
toward  transportation  and  highways, 
municipal  construction,  and  schools. 
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Mr.     CEDERBERG.     Mr.     Speaker, 
yesterday  I  included  in  the  Record  some 
remarks  on  President  Carter's  revisions 
of  the  fiscal  1978  Federal  budget,  with 
some  special  emphasis  on  revisions  in  the 
defense  budget.  In  connection  with  those 
remarks,  I  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  mv  colleagues  an  a^alvsis  of  proposed 
reductions  in  the  defense  budget,  pre- 
pared for  my  staff  by  Richard  Cronin  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24. 1977. 
To:  Mike  Hugo,  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Minority  Staff. 
From:  Richard  P.  Cronin,  Analyst  in  National 

Defense. 
Subject:  Department  of  Defense  Budget 
Amendments. 
The  following  Is  In  response  to  your  request 
for  an  analysis  of  the  recent  Department  of 
Defense  amendments  to  the  FY  1978  budget 
along  the  lines  of  that  contained  in  CRS 
MultUlth  76-205F— "An  Analysis  of  Congres- 
sional Reductions  in  the  Defense  Budget; 
Fiscal  Years  1971-1976."  This  report  ex- 
amined congressional  budget  reductions  on 
a  line  item  basis  and  categorized  those 
reductions  as  either  "substantive,"  "non- 
critical,"  "postponements  and  deferrals"  or 
"adjustments"  (financing  and  other  adjust- 
ments having  no  program  impact) . 

The  basis  for  the  following  report  is  the 
prepared  statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  submitted  to  the  Hotise  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  February  22,  1977.  Among 
other  things,  the  statement  itemizes  and 
briefly  explains  the  Carter  Administration's 
amendments  to  the  FY  1978  defense  budget 
request. 

Our  estimate  is  that  of  the  total  Identified 
net  reductions  of  about  $2.7  billion  In  total 
obligation  authority  (including  $.6  billion 
in  additions  and  $3.3  billion  in  reductions), 
about  96%  on  a  dollar  basis  could  be  classi- 
fied as  postponement  and  deferral  actions. 
Most  of  the  balance  of  the  reductions  would 
fall  Into  the  "substantive"  category  as  used 
in  our  Multilith  report  cited  above. 

The  categories  used  in  the  Multilith  re- 
port and  in  this  analysis  are  intended  to  be 
neutral  in  Implication.  For  Instance,  "sub- 
stantive" refers  only  to  the  apparent  rela- 
tionship of  the  item  to  the  primary  military 
mission.  Thus,  the  term  does  not  Imply  any 
Judgment  about  the  actual  effectiveness,  effi- 
ciency, need  etc.  of  the  program,  Item  or 
weapons  system.  The  proposed  elimination 
of  a  weapons  sjrstem  Is  counted  as  a  sub- 
stantive reduction  regardless  of  the  actual 
qualities  of  that  system.  The  addition  of 
funds  for  what  Is  described  by  the  Carter 
Administration  as  essential  base  construction 
and  maintenance  must  also,  by  our  method- 
ology, be  considered  substantive  for  want 
of  more  information  about  the  proposed  use 
of  the  funds. 

Postponements  and  deferrals  are  gener- 
ally more  clear  cut.  Even  here,  however,  there 
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may  be  some  questions  as  to  whether  a  re- 
duction is  really  a  postponement  or  whether 
In  fact  the  system  or  Item  actually  will  be 
funded  in  subsequent  years.  The  B-1  bomber 
program  is  a  case  In  point.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  reduce  FY  1978  procurement 
from  8  to  5  aircraft  pending  a  deci.";ion  on 
full  scale  procurement.  In  this  case  we 
Judged  that  sufficient  doubt  exists  about  the 
future  of  the  program  in  the  Administra- 
tion's plans  to  rate  the  cut  as  "substantive." 
If,  however,  the  Administration  should  com- 
mit itself  to  full  scale  production  then  the 
FY  1978  proposed  reduction  would  effectively 
constitute  a  postponement. 

Some  proposed  reductions  which  were 
Judged  postponements  and  deferrals  could 
effectively  become  substantive  cuts  should 
they  lose  Administration  support  during  the 
period  of  reduced  production  or  develop- 
mental slowdown.  These  systems  IncUide 
SRAM-B,  the  Follow-on  Interceptor,  the  Ad- 
vanced Attack  Helicopter,  the  P-15  fighter 
program,  the  Advanced  Tanker-Cargo  Air- 
craft and  AWACS. 

Details  on  the  methodology  utilized,  in- 
cluding methodological  problems,  are  con- 
tained in  pages  2-8  of  CRS  Multilith  76- 
205F. 

The  attached  table  (Attachment  A)  iden- 
tifies the  announced  budget  amendment 
items  and  indicates  their  categorization.  If 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  analy- 
sis please  call  426-5060. 

ATTACHMENT    A 

CATEGORIZATION    OF    PROPOSED    FY     1978    BUDGET 

AMENDMENTS DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE 

{Dollars  in 
Substantive  juilHons) 

Improve  airfield  readiness,  Eu- 
rope    +60.0 

Preposition  stock  facilities,  Eu- 
rope     +50.0 

Construction  and  maintenance  at 

U.S.    Installations. +200.0 

Urgent  equipment  over>iauls  and 
repairs +280.0 

B-1  bomber  procurement —280.0 

Non-nuclear  Lance  program  (can- 
celled)           —77.7 

Hawk  program  (car celled) — 35.3 

A-7E  attack  aircraft  (cancelled)  ..  —24.  4 

Nuclear    strike     cruiser     (CSGN) 

(cancelled)    —187.0 

Conversion       of       support       ship 

(AGHS)   (canceUed) -43.0 

Transfer  of  40,000  Naval  Reserve 
billets  from  selected  reserve  to 
individual  ready  reserve —50.0 

Total  substantive —107.4 

Non-Critical 
Uniformed  Service  Univ.  of  Health 

Sciences    _i4.  o 

ClvU       Reserve       Aircraft      Fleet 

modifications    +15.0 

Total   non-critical. +1.0 

Postponements  and  Deferrals 

SRAM-B  production  deferral —23.4 

M-X  development —160.0 

Follow-on  interceptor  program —26.3 

Polaris  SSBN  submarine  pro- 
gram   .... -27.2 

Advanced  attack  helicopter  pro- 
gram     —100.0 

CH53E  heavy -lift  helicopter  pro- 
gram             —62.0 

P-15  tactical  fighter —334.0 

Advanced  tanker-cargo  aircraft- .       —276.6 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System    (AWACS) —150.0 

SSN  submarine  program —230.0 

Guided  missile  frigate  (PFG) 
program   —282.0 

Naval  reactor  cores  and  compo- 
nents         —150.0 
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Combat  support  and  service  pro- 
grams         —661.0 

Communications  and  electronics 
programs    —92.0 

Total    postponements    and 

deferrals    -2,564.5 

Grand  total —2.670.9 


H.R.    11. 


-ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  has  heard  over  100 
witnesses.  I  was  one  of  36  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  the  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  subcommittee  and  express  my 
concerns  about  Public  Law  94-369  and, 
more  particularly,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration's  implementation 
of  it  which  resulted  in  violations  of  Con- 
gress legislative  intent.  In  supporting 
H.R.  11.  I  commend  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  and  Chairman 
Bob  Roe  for  making  many  critical 
changes.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
underscore  and  elaborate  on  my  specific 
concerns  as  we  prepare  to  enact  an  ex- 
tension and  exoansion  of  the  act. 

Several  analyses  of  the  distribution  of 
the  first  $2  billion  of  local  public  works — 
LPW — funds  showed  the  same  three  sig- 
nificant conclusions.  I'irst,  underfunding 
of  metropolitan  areas  in  comparison  with 
rural  areas;  second  underfunding  of 
cities  in  comparison  school  districts  and 
suburban  areas;  and  third,  overfunding 
of  smaller  jurisdictions.  As  pointed  out 
by  .several  witnesses,  including  Jo-Ann 
Terry,  chairperson  of  the  Michigan  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
CommJs.'jion,  each  of  these  major  short- 
comings in  the  distribution  of  project 
funds  resulted  in  large  racial  inequities. 

Althougli  EDA's  project  selection  proc- 
ess probably  did  not  reflect  conscious 
racial  discrimination,  the  net  effect  was 
es.sentially  the  same:  Underfunding  of 
larger  center  cities  with  sizable  minority 
concentrations. 

EDA  established  scoring  and  other  pro- 
cedures that  deliberately  attempted  to 
make  .sure  that  urban  areas  with  large 
numbers  of  unemoloved  did  not  receive 
most  of  the  LPW  dollars.  The  results 
clearly  indicate  that  EDA's  strategy  suc- 
ceeded all  too  well. 

Ironically,  whereas  Congress  intended 
to  focus  on  areas  of  high  unemnloyment, 
"undue  concentration"  of  unemployment 
became  a  primary  reason  for  project  re- 
jection or  the  loss  of  substantial  funding 
resources.  This. cost  the  city  of  Detroit 
neary  $20  million  or  33  percent  of  its 
deserved  funds.  However,  Detroit  was 
luckier  than  the  other  top  20  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Three  of  the  top  20 — 
Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  and  Seattle — received 
no  funds  at  all. 

Presumably,  in  EDA's  Catch-22  proj- 
ect selection  process,  these  cities  had  too 
many  unemployed  persons  to  qualify  for 
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this  major  unemployment  relief  pro- 
gram. Granted,  this  view  oversimplifies 
EDA's  project  scoring  and  selection  proc- 
ess— but  not  much. 

Project  selection  criteria  seem  to  have 
been  ingeniously  desi.srned  to  discrim- 
inate against  larger  cities  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  the  unemployed  and 
minorities.  SometLmes  in  the  arcane 
workings  of  Federal  bureaucracy  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween malicious  intent  and  sublime  ig- 
norance. In  this  Instance,  I  will  re- 
luctantly give  EDA  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  I  have  had  an  almost  impos- 
sible time  explaining  to  my  unemployed 
constituents  how  and  why  EDA  bench- 
mark formulas  and  logarithmic  tables 
have  worked  to  keep  them  on  unemploy- 
ment lines  and  public  assistance.  The 
typical  reaction  might  be  translated  as: 
"I  thought  that  I've  been  hit  by  every 
kind  of  racism  in  the  book.  But  what 
in  hell  is  a  logarithm?"  I  have  tried  to 
explain  that  normalizing  was  even  worse 
than  logarithms,  and  that  benchmarks 
were  better  than  both,  but  still  bad  news. 

In  sum.  my  unemployed  constituents' 
basic  problem  under  EDA's  scoring  sys- 
tem has  been  not  living  on  a  farm,  still 
better  in  a  .suburb  or.  best  of  all.  on  an 
Indian  resei"vation. 

One  of  the  most  bizarre  feattires  of 
EDA's  project  funding  process  resulted, 
for  a  change,  in  compensatory  justice 
for  Indians.  Thanks  to  an  esoteric  statis- 
tical procedure  called  normalizing.  In- 
dian reservations — perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  histoi-y — wiped  out  non-Indian 
communities  in  the  competition  for  LP'W 
funds.  More  power  to  the  Indians,  but 
this  was  a  freak  statistical  accident,  with 
the  computer  as  an  unwitting  accom- 
plice. 

Perhaps  Government  computers  some- 
times can  produce  poetic  Justice,  but 
computer-s  have  not  proven  to  be  very 
astute  about  enforcing  the  antidiscrim- 
ination provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  section  10  of  the  Public 
■Works  Act.  EDA's  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
apparently  made  little  effort  to  closely 
review  affinnative  action  and  civil  rights 
compliance  data  within  individual  ap- 
plications. Expansion  of  these  efforts  is 
essential  but,  to  make  any  sense,  requires 
that  the  act  as  a  whole  be  cleaned  up. 

For  example,  by  rewarding  the  level  of 
per  capita  income  in  the  EDA  scoring 
system,  inevitably  larger  cities — and 
States — would  be  discriminated  against 
in  project  selection.  Obviously,  per  cap- 
ita income  varies  directly  with  the  size  of 
cities.  Many  center  cities  with  higher  per 
capita  income  could  not  compete  with 
counties  for  project  funding,  which  sub- 
stantially contributed  to  the  inequities 
mentioned  previously.  Income  of  the 
project  area  should  count  for  more  than 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  applicant's 
jurisdiction. 

Furthermore,  In  the  bizarre  statisti- 
cal manipulation  of  project  scoring,  the 
factor  of  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
project  it.self  got  lost.  This  fact  brings 
me  to  my  final  point.  The  long  term  em- 
ployment benefits  produced  by  LP'W 
projects  should  be  given  substantial 
credit  In  the  project  selection  process  as 
should  the  socioeconomic  benefits  to  the 
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project  area.  These  considerations  prob- 
ably were  so  obvious  thtt  EDA  over- 
looked them. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  strongly 
the  amendment  offered  by 
that  adds  to  the  end  of  sedition 
words,    "for    improving 
conditions."   If   passed, 
would  read : 

states  and  local  goTernmedts  making  ap- 
plications under  this  Act  shoul  d  . .  .  (2)  where 
feasible,  make  requests  wt  tch,  although 
capable  of  early  initiation,  wJl  promote  or 
advance  longer  range  plans  an  i  programs  for 
Improving  socioeconomic  contiltlons 


support 
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!  ocioeconomic 
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project.  This  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  pledge  he  made  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state 
openly. 

The  effect  of  all  of  this  is  that  Arizona 
is  being  denied  the  water  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  promised  it  will 
deliver  to  our  fast-growing,  urban 
population;  expanding  industries;  and 
to  our  Indian  tribes  and  non-Indian 
farmers. 


COMMENTS   ON   AMBASSADOR 
YOUNGS  AFRICAN  VISIT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young  recently  returned  from  his  first 
trip  to  Africa  since  assuming  his  new 
post.  While  there,  he  discussed  current 
African  issues  and  American  policy  to- 
ward Africa  with  many  of  the  continent's 
major  leaders. 

The  trip  was  both  a  symbolic  and  a 
practical  way  for  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  show  that  it  is  fundamentally  re- 
thinking previously  held  American  atti- 
tudes toward  Africa.  As  Mr.  Young  said. 

They  (the  Africans)  are  anxious  for  a  new 
start,  and  that's  what  I'm  looking  for  too. 

In  the  February  16  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan 
pre.sented  an  intelligent  and  insightful 
essay  on  the  Young  trip  and  what  it  may 
mean  for  the  future  of  American-African 
relations.  I  include  Mr.  Rowan's  column 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to  consider 
this  increasingly  important  topic: 
ToxJNG,  Carter  and  Africa 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

People  already  are  citing  Ambassador  An- 
drew Young's  mission  to  Africa  as  proof  that 
President  Carter  scored  a  diplomatic  coup 
when  he  named  this  black  man  as  his  chief 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  They 
are  saying  that  only  a  black  American  with 
Young's  honesty  and  simplicity  of  approach 
could  have  closed  the  wide  and  icy  chasm 
that  has  existed  recently  between  the  U.S. 
and  Nigeria,  Africa's  most  populous  and  rich- 
est nation. 

Undoubtedly,  Young's  blackness  has  been 
a  factor  In  the  warmth  of  the  initial  wel- 
come he  received.  But  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  former  Georgia 
congressman  can  ride  the  "bonds  of  race"  to 
any  lasting  triumphs  in  Africa. 

After  all.  we  had  a  black  ambassador  to 
Nigeria  (John  Relnhardt,  new  director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency)  from  1972  to  1975. 
That  didn't  stop  Nigeria  from  displaying  ar- 
rogant hostility  toward  the  U.S.  and  U.S. 
officials  on  frequent  occasions. 

Ambassador  Young  has  been  embraced  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Olusegun  Obasanjo,  Nigeria's  head 
of  state,  not  so  much  because  of  Young's  race 
as  for  the  fact  that  Obasanjo  and  other  Afri- 
can"? believe  Young  is  the  spear-carrler  for  a 
new  breed  of  U.S.  policymakers. 

Young  stuck  his  neck  out  and  said  he 
could  virtually  guarantee  Africans  that  the 
U.S.  would  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  that 
has  permitted  the  Import  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia.  Days  later  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  was  telling  Congress  that  "the  Carter 
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administration  attaches  the  highest  Impor- 
tance to  repeal "  of  this  1971  amendment, 
named  after  its  sponsor.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd 
Jr.  of  Virginia. 

Africans  sense  that  Young  feels  secure 
enough  to  say  what  he  thinks  proper  and  do 
what  he  regards  as  necessary,  however  much 
it  may  startle  or  upset  diplomatic  ♦ocaditlon- 
allsts  back  home. 

Young  provoked  disavowals,  spoken  gently, 
at  the  State  Department  when  he  said  that 
Cuban  troops  lent  a  measure  of  stability  to 
Angola.  Young  spoke  the  truth.  If  the 
Cuban  troops  were  not  there.  South  African 
forces  from  the  south  and  troops  from  Zaire 
to  the  east  would  be  rummaging  around  in 
Angola,  and  the  civil  war  would  be  in  full 
blaze.  Young's  problem  is  that  his  saying  It 
suggests  the  Carter  administration  wants 
Cuban-enforced  stability. 

Nevertheless,  this  conflct  with  official 
policy  did  not  deter  Young  from  meeting 
with  Angolan  leader  Agostlnho  Neto  when  an 
opportunity  arose  In  Nigeria.  He  didn't  hide 
behind  the  old  line  that  "you  Just  don't  meet 
with  people  whom  the  U.S.  has  not  officially 
recognized." 

Nigerians  refused  to  receive  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  because  they 
believe  he  sold  out  the  black  peoples  of 
Namibia  (South- West  Africa)  and  South 
Africa  in  an  effort  to  bribe  South  African 
Prime  Minister  John  Vorster  into  helping  to 
force  Rhodesian  whites  to  accept  black  ma- 
jority rule.  The  evldnece  is  overwhelming 
that  the  Nigerians  read  the  situation  cor- 
rectly. 

Nigerian  and  other  black  African  leaders 
clearly  expect  the  Carter-Vance-Young  team 
to  lower  the  boom  on  Rhodesia,  to  pressiire 
South  Africa  to  stop  holding  Namibia  in  de- 
fiance of  world  opinion,  and  to  demand  that 
Vorster's  Afrikaaner  government  halt  Its  sup- 
pressions of  South  Africa's  black,  colored  and 
Asian  majority. 

With  the  exception  of  pressures  on  South 
Africa  itself,  where  even  Young  speaks  with 
a  strange  ambivalence,  the  black  Africans  are 
not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

But  if  the  U.S.  does  disappoint  them — if 
Carter  administration  policies  fall  far  short 
of  what  Africans  expect — Ambassador  Young 
will  find  no  refuge  In  his  blackness.  Aliena- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  Africa  will  grow — 
to  the  detriment  of  human  freedom  every- 
where. 


LETTER  TO  UNCLE  SAM 


HON.  CECIL  "CEC"  HEFTEL 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  call  attention  to  a  young 
man  from  the  50th  State  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  inspired  others 
with  his  vision  of  what  America  is  and 
can  be  in  the  future. 

David  Susumu  Lancaster,  a  17-year- 
old  senior  at  Farrington  High  School  in 
Honolulu,  has  been  judged  the  Hawaii 
State  Winner  in  the  30th  annual  voice  of 
democracy  scholarship  program. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  aux- 
iliary and  offers  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  across  our  Nation  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  understanding 
of  the  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was 
founded. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  program  is 
"What  America  Means  to  Me."  Mr.  Lan- 
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caster  demonstrated  his  originality  and 
outstanding  writing  ability  by  compos- 
ing a  letter  to  his  "Uncle  Sam."  I  offer 
this  letter  for  the  general  edification  of 
the  House. 

LETTER    TO    UNCLE    SAM 

Dear  Uncle  Sam:   I  received  your  letter, 
stating  that  you  are  making  out  your  Will. 
I  understand   your  eagerness  to   hear   from 
each    one    pt    your    60,000.000    nieces    and 
nephews,  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America.  You  need  very  much  to  know  where 
each  one  of  us  stands  on  this  all -Important 
topic:  "What  America  Means  to  Me."  May  I 
state  that  I  feel  that  you  are  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  requesting  this  declaration  from  each 
one  of  us,  for,  as  you  have  stated — you  re- 
cently   passed    your    200th    Birthday!    You 
should  not  find  It  necessary  to  shoulder  the 
full  responoibnity  of  the  Government,  by  the 
Government,   and   for  the  Government,   for 
over   200,000,000   American   citizens.   Tomor- 
row, the  reins  of  American  Democracy  will 
be  in  our  hands!  You  do  not  wish  to  turn 
this  exicltlng,  beautiful  Countryside  over  to 
Irresponsible,    ifoollsh    Youth!    You    do    not 
wish  to  see  your  national  Wealth,  squandered 
on  Alcoholism,  Drug  Abuse,  and   other  de- 
generating experiences!  Your  search  is  a  gen- 
uine one.  for  the  Rightful  Heirs  to  the  Land  I 
I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  be  as  truthful  and 
as  brief  as  possible;  for,  as  you  know,  I  em 
one  of  your  18-year-old  nephews  who  wishes 
very  much   to  share   in  our  Country's  rich 
heritage  and  promising  Future !  For,  the  next 
twenty  years  win  be  of  great  Importance  In 
determining  which  Ideology.  Democracy,  or. 
Communism,  will  lead  the  World.  My  peers 
and  I  are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
as  our  Master  Teacher  stated,  "We  are  our 
Brother's  Keeper."  To  the  millions  of  Free- 
dom-cherishing    citizens      of      the      Globe, 
"America  is  the  last  great  Hope  of  Mankind." 
"What  does  America  mean  to  me?"  you  ask. 
Uncle  Sam!  May  I  say,  simply,  that,  to  me,' 
My  Country  means  Everything  in  the  World.' 
She  represents  my  Parents  and  my  Friends! 
Her   Spirit    Is   in    Air    that   I   breathe,    the 
Food  that  I  eat,  and,  even  In  the  Clothes 
that  I  wear!  She  goes  with  me  to  my  fav- 
orite Church  on  Sunday  morning.  She  sits 
beside  me  at  the  Football  Game  on  Friday 
evening.  She  has  guided  me  in  my  chosen 
career   of  Statesmanship,   which   I   hope   to 
pursue  for  a  Lifetime!  She  holds  my  Past, 
my  Present,  and  my  Future,  In  her  strong, 
right   Hand!   She   represents   my   Country's 
History,  my  Rightful  Heritage,  and  my  com- 
plete Happiness!  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
find  me  overly-sentimental.  Uncle  Sam;  but, 
when  I  see  Old  Glory  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
my  Pride  swells  up,  inside,  and  out,  often, 
I  brush  a  tear  from  my  cheek.  On  Veterans' 
Day,    when    a    National    Leader    places    a 
wreathe  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  I  utter 
a  special  prayer  of  Thanksgiving,   not  only 
for  my  own  Brother,  who  died  in  Vietnam, 
but,    also,    for    the    thousands    of    "other" 
Brothers — of  all  Races  and  of  all  Wars,  who 
have  been  willing  to  place  their  young  lives, 
upon  our  Country's  Altar  of  Freedom ! 

On  January  20,  1977,  a  "new  face"  took  his 
place  in  the  White  House.  A  "new  name" 
now  carries  the  banner  of  the  world's  high- 
est-elected Political  Office,  a  person  who  rep- 
resents the  Soil,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  one  of  America's  finest  In- 
stitutes of  Technology!  I  think  you  know 
how  earnestly  your  teen-age  nieces  and 
nephews  are  praying  that  this  person,  this 
new  president,  will  be  able  to  lead  our 
Country  and  our  Congress — as  we  solve  our 
gigantic  problems  of  Unemployment,  Infla- 
tion, and  Crime  I 

In  a  few  short  years,  I  trust  that  I,  too, 
shall  be  worthy  of  being  a  "new  name"  and 
a  "new  face"  in  American  Politics.  Confl- 
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dentlally,  I  am  studying,  learning,  aind  ap- 
plying my  talents — in  order  that  I,  too,  may 
become  a  well-qualified,  humble  servant  to 
my  Country  and  for  my  Fellow -Man!  With  a 
Heritage,  and  with  a  Legacy,  such  as  mine — 
which  are  bequeathed  to  me,  by  my  favorite 
Uncle,  Uncle  Sam,  I  can  do  no  less! 
Signed.  Your  devoted  Nephew, 

David  Susumu  Lancaster. 


DROUGHT  IN  THE  WEST 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 


OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  today  about  the 
disastrous  drought  problems  in  the  West. 
We  in  the  West  are  in  dire  need  of  im- 
mediate Federal  planning  and  assistance 
to  address  this  problem. 

Nineteen  of  my  western  colleagues 
joined  me  earlier  this  month  in  a  letter 
to  President  Carter  calling  upon  his  ad- 
ministration to  initiate  disaster  relief 
programs  for  drought-stricken  areas.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  West  is  facing 
the  same  economic  catastrophe  for  hnv- 
ing  a  mild  winter  that  the  East  is  facing 
for  its  harsh  winter. 

However,  we  in  Congress  should  not 
idly  sit  by  and  wait  luitil  the  President 
acts  on  the  drought.  We  can  offer  help, 
and  we  should.  This  budget  resolution  is 
our  vehicle  to  offer  the  West  relief. 

Yesterday  we  approved  a  third  budget 
resolution  for  the  cur-ent  fiscal  year.  The 
new  budget  substantiaJly  increases  fL-^cal 
year  1977  outlays  for  agriculture — $844 
million — and  for  natural  resources — $1 
billion.  Also  fiscal  year  1977  budget  au- 
thority for  commerce  is  increased  by 
more  than  $100  million.  Hopefully,  these 
increased  amounts  will  be  directed  in 
substantial  part  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  western  drought. 

The  West  needs  assistance  in  form  of 
disaster  relief  for  communities,  farms, 
and  ranches  which  face  certain  loss  of 
water  due  to  reduced  precipitation.  And, 
we  should  not  be  deluded  by  this  week's 
weather  reports.  Yes.  it  is  raining  and/ 
or  snowing  in  the  West,  but  experts  have 
stated  that  for  our  region  to  have  its 
normal  amount  of  precipitation  this  win- 
ter, it  must  have  double  the  amounts  we 
normally  receive  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April.  I  may  not 
be  a  good  weather  forecaster — in  fact  I 
hope  I  am  not — but  I  doubt  if  increased 
rainfall  is  on  its  way. 

We  need  water,  and  we  need  it  imme- 
diately. Weather  modification  has  been 
talked  about  as  a  tool  to  help  alleviate 
the  lack  of  rain  and  snow.  However,  it 
is  being  used  by  individual  States,  espe- 
cially Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
and  not  according  to  a  regional  plan.  We 
need  a  regional  plan  to  seed  clouds. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Cloud  seed- 
ing does  work.  Earher  this  week  Colo- 
rado's snowfall  was  increased  20  percent 
by  seeding.  Yet,  we  in  the  West  carmot 
act  as  a  region  until  the  Department  of 
Commerce  completes  a  study  on  weather 
modification  under  the  recently  passed 
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National  Weather  Modification  Policy 
Act  of  1976.  I  hope  that  Commerce  can 
expedite  its  study  so  that  the  West  will 
receive  cloud  seeding  this  winter.  It  is 
needed  now — not  next  summer  when  it 
will  be  too  late. 

I  am  submitting  today  a  cf^y  of  the 
letter  to  President  Carter.  I  will  present 
next  week  a  series  of  letters  I  will  be 
sending  to  other  members  of  the  new 
administration  urging  additional  specific 
actions  on  the  drought. 
The  letter  follows: 

House   op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febrxiary  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  Statet, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know,  the 
Northwest  and  the  Northern  Plains  are  go- 
ing through  an  unusually  mild  winter.  Al- 
though that  may  seem  pleasant  in  contrast 
to  the  frigid  East,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mentally serloiis  problems  In  our  region  that 
we   wish   to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Our  districts  are  experiencing  severe 
drought  conditions,  caxislng  loss  of  revenues 
at  ski  resorts,  anticipated  loss  of  crops,  and 
a  lessening  of  energy  produced  by  hydroelec- 
triclty. 

Government  snow  surveys  show  that  this 
year's  snowfall  Is  well  under  normal  snow 
pack.  In  some  of  our  states,  we  have  fifty 
p^rceut  less  snow  than  past  years,  causing 
our  ski  Industries  to  lose  mlUions  in  ex- 
pected revenues. 

Perhaps  more  ominous,  harvests  in  the 
Plains  statss  will  almost  certainly  be  sub- 
stantially rediiced  unless  there  are  precipi- 
tation increases  over  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Tlie  drought  Is  retarding  grass  growth  and 
ranchers  are  relying  more  on  feed  grains,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  Increasing  sharply.  Some 
ranchers  are  faced  with  foreclosure.  In  part 
because  lending  lnstItutio,;S  are  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  drought  on  agilcul- 
ture  production. 

According  to  recexit  reports,  the  drought  In 
northern  California  may  cost  commerce  up- 
wards of  $1  billion. 

Also,  our  forests  are  in  dire  trouble  if  rain 
does  not  increase.  Not  only  do  we  fear  fires 
this  summer,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
memory  that  our  constituents  fear  fires  in 
the  winter. 

Many  localities  in  our  districts  have  begun 
to  ration  water.  Others  are  actually  dry  now 
and  are  having  to  truek  In  water. 

We  sympathize  with  families  in  the  East 
whose  states  are  either  snowbound  or  are  be- 
ing disrupted  by  the  lack  of  natural  gas. 
Nevertheless,  we  urge  your  Administration 
not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our  region  is 
facing  the  same  economic  catastrophe  for 
having  a  mild  winter  that  the  East  Is  facing 
for  its  harsh  winter. 

Government  efforts  exerted  to  date  are.  in 
our  collective  Judgment,  inadequate  to  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  the  consequences  of  what 
is  likely  to  become  a  prolonged  drought  in 
the  Northwest  and  Northern  Plains. 

In  light  of  the  above,  vre  urge  your  Ad- 
ministration to  take  certain  immediate  steps. 
First,  there  should  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately an  assessment  of  how  much  crop  dam- 
age has  been  and  is  expected  to  be  caused 
by  the  drought.  Fxirther,  an  assessment 
should  be  undertaken  of  the  consequences 
that  reduced  harvest  will  have  on  farm 
prices  and  on  national  and  world  food  sup- 
plies. 

Second,  we  urge  your  Administration  to 
undertake  an  Immediate  assessment  of  our 
nation's  electrical  supply  to  determine  how 
the  energy  needs  of  Northwest  and  North- 
ern Plains  users  who  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  the  electricity  produced  by  water  power 
generation  will  be  met  when  the  drought  re- 
duces that  supply. 
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Third,  we  urge  your 
Into  place  Immediately  plana 
vide  disaster  relief  and  other 
slstance  to  communities 
ers   In   the   Northwest   and 
who  almost  certainly  will  hav  s 
no  water  supply  In  the  comln  ; 

Your  attention  to  these 
appreciated. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 
Max    Baucus,    James 
Armstrong.  Les  AuColi 
John   Burton,   Norman 
Duncan,   Prank   Evans, 
mack,    Qunn    McKay, 
Dan    Marriott,     Larry 
Prltchard,  Teno  Roncalt 
er,  Steve  Symms,  Jara 
Wlrth. 


Admlt|lstration  to  set 
that  will  pro- 
appropriate  as- 
and  ranch - 
Iforthern   Plains 
Inadequate  or 
months. 
r*iuests  Is  most 

we  are 

Aqdnor,    William 

Don  Bonker, 

Dicks,   Robert 

Mike    McCor- 

Elon    Marlenee. 

Pressler,     Joel 

Pat  Schroed- 

Weaver,  Tim 
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OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRES  ENTATIVES 


tlie 
Gover  nor 


Thursday.  February 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speake^- 
ing  I  had  the  privilege  of 
of  my  good  friend  Eddie 
Penney  Co.  at  the  Penney 
group  meeting.  The  speake  ■ 
fast  this  morning  was 
Meldrim    Thomson 
Hampshire.  I  would  like  to 
portunity  to  commend  Gov 
son's  speech  to  my 
gress: 

Behind  the 

(By  Meldrlm  Thomsoi 

(Speech  given  to  the  J.  C. 
ment  group  Washington,  DC 
1977) 

Behind  the  promises  ot 

his  Democratic  Admlnistratioi 
outlook  for  the  economy  of  th  > 

Frankly,  I  view  the  prospects 
and  prosperous  America  in 
years  ahead  as  foreboding. 

In  the  few  minutes  we  hav€ 
morning,  I  would  like  to  tell 
lleve  our  economy  Is  in  trouble 
national  security  imperiled. 

Under  the  strong  stimiilus 
tlal  campaign,  Jimmy  Carter 
tory  together  with  such  pleaa 
and  we  need  ^ore  love  and 

His  plea  for  ust  reminds  mi 
Btone  Inscription  In  one  of  our 
eterles  back  home.  The  worn 

Look  on  these  lines  as  you  p^  by 
As  you  are  now  so  once  was  I 
As  I  am  now  so  you  must  be 
Prepare  to  die  and  follow  me 
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this  morn- 
l»eing  a  guest 
Oole  of  J.  C. 
management 
at  a  break- 
Honorable 
of    New 
take  this  op- 
;mor  Thom- 
in  Con- 
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A  local  legend  tells  us  thai 
wag  crept  Into  the  cemetery 
knife  in  hand  added  the 
To  follow  you  I'm  not  content 
Until  I  know  which  way  you 

Many  of  us  who  hold  a 
losophy  are  unwilling  to  trust 
new  President  when  we  read 
signs  he  and  his  adminlstrat 
busily  hanging  out  in  the  las 

The  Democratic  platform  l 
that  America  today  is  a  soclaljs 

In  bold  strokes,  it  paints  a 
ture  of  government  control,  w 
and  publls  works  programs 

Its     multitudinous     promis4s 
assistance,    national   health 
relief  for  cities,  schools  and 
with  a  strident  tin  cup  woulc 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

swollen  national  budget  by  ^  or  about  $200 
bUllon. 

If  these  campaign  promises  could  be  kept, 
the  near  disastrous  inflation  of  11  percent 
that  almost  smothered  our  economy  in  1974, 
would  seem  like  a  grass  fire  compared  to  the 
mighty  conflagration  that  an  additional  $200 
billion  of  government  spending  would  spark. 
The  mixture  of  gimmickry  and  gall  that 
thus  far  has  marked  the  Carter  administra- 
tion gives  small  comfort  to  those  who  belle'e 
that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  Is  based  upon 
sound  principles  of  management  and  the 
productivity  of  labor. 

Only  as  we  convert  natural  resources  and 
fabricate  products,  whether  shirts  and  shoes 
for  J.  C.  Penney  or  Jumbo  Jets  for  commercial 
airlines,  do  we  create  wealth. 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Carter  pro- 
claimed with  much  fanfare  that  door-to-door 
Umoslne  service  would  be  discontinued  for 
the  new  btireaucratic  aristocracy.  Soon  there- 
after, he  was  flying  an  expensive  government 
Jumbo  jet  to  Plains,  Georgia  for  a  weekend. 
Probably  in  one  flight  he  wiped  out  the  limo 
savings  for  a  year. 

Just  before  leaving  office  President  Ford 
proposed  a  national  budget  of  $440  billion 
for  fiscal  1978.  Of  this  huge  sum,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  $47  billion  be  In  deficit. 

Now  comes  President  Carter  and  says  the 
budget  is  too  low.  It  will  have  to  be  Increased 
by  $19.4  billion.  And  it's  a  good  bet  that  it 
will  be  increased  many  billion  more  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  1978. 

FVlends,  we  will  never  again  have  a  strong 
economy  until  we  can  curb  the  terribly  swift 
escalation  of  spending  at  all  governmental 
levels,  and  especially  federal  spending. 

It  Is  estimated  that  today  for  every  dollar 
earned  by  an  American,  44  cents  must  go 
for  taxes. 

In  Britain  where  socialism,  the  forerunner 
of  totalitarianism,  has  a  strangle  hold  on  the 
people  and  the  smell  of  decadence  permeates 
the  land,  a  worker  must  part  with  60  per- 
cent of  his  earned  income. 

George  Washington  had  wise  advice  for  his 

fellow  countrymen  when  on  September  19, 

1796,  in  his  famous  Farewell  Address,  he  said: 

"As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 

and  security,  cherish  public  credit. 

"One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it 
as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remem- 
bering also  that  timely  disbursements  to  pre- 
pare for  danger  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  It,  avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only 
by  shunning  occasions  of  expense  but  by  vi- 
gorous exertion  In  time  of  peace  to  discharge 
the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear." 

Washington  mi^ht  well  have  had  In  mind 
as  he  penned  those  lines,  that  the  first  an- 
nual budget  of  our  new  nation  was  only 
S637.000  for  about  4  million  people.  That 
figured  out  to  a  rer  capita  cost  of  21  cents. 
How  shocked  he  would  be  If  he  were  abroad 
in  the  land  today  and  could  know  that  our 
current  annual  buflget  will  be  about  $420 
billion  of  which  $68  billion  will  be  in  deficit. 
That  is  almost  $2  thousand  per  capita. 

In  two  hundred  years  the  annual  cost  for 
government  with  its  multlvarlou<?  pervices  has 
risen  from  21  cents  to  almo«!t  82  thousand  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  America. 

Now  that  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  we  could 
afford  It.  But  our  national  debt  Is  $650  bil- 
lion. 

The  Interest  alone  on  the  debt  is  $46  bil- 
lion. This  Is  almost  equal  to  the  entire  na- 
tional budget  for  1950. 

In  1977  the  deficit  for  the  national  budget 
will  be  $68  billion.  That  is  almost  as  much  as 
the  entire  budget  twenty  years  ago. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  this  constant  com- 
pounding of  the  cost  of  government  is  seen 
in  the  deterioration  In  the  purchasing  power 
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of  the  dollar.  The  1967  dollar  Is  worth  only 
68  cents  today. 

How  little  heed  we  have  paid  to  Wash- 
ington's admonition  "to  cherish  public 
credit." 

And  how  ungenerously  we  have  heaped 
upon  our  children  those  financial  burdens 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

Excessive  public  expenditures  not  only  lead 
to  that  ugly  sneak  thief.  Inflation,  but  even 
worse  they  Inevitably  lead  to  government 
control  over  the  free  market  place. 

Wage  and  hour  controls,  allotments,  alloca- 
tions and  the  best  of  regulatory  devices  em- 
ployed by  bureaucrats  are  not  the  inventions 
of  modern  man.  They  were  known  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  ancients. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Emperor  Diocletian  resorted  to  managed  so- 
cialism to  overcome  depression  and  prevent 
revolution. 

He  gave  food  to  the  poor  and  built  exten- 
sive public  works  to  provide  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

To  Insure  the  necessities  for  the  cities  and 
the  armies  he  bought  up  whole  segments  of 
industry  and  established  state  control  over 
the  Import  of  g^aln. 

Will  Durant  tells  us  that  butchers,  bakers, 
masons,  builders,  glass  blowers.  Ironworkers, 
and  engravers  were  ruled  by  detailed  regula- 
tions. 

The  result  of  this  government  control  was 
Inevitable.  It  took  half  the  population  to 
manage  government. 

"To  support  the  bureaucracy,  the  court, 
the  army,  the  building  program,  and  the 
dole,  taxation  rose  to  unprecedented  peaks  of 
ubiquitous  continuity." 

Now  comes  the  Carter  administration  and 
makes  Its  first  major  changes  to  the  1978 
Ford  budget.  Just  the  Carter  increase  would 
amount  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of 
federal  government  in  1940. 

Welfare  and  Education  programs  would  go 
up  by  $7  billion  and  community  develop- 
ment by  $2  billion.  Six  hundred  new  em- 
ployees would  be  added  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  regulatory  work — 
meaning,  of  course,  more  harassment  of  the 
private  sector  and  further  curtailment  on  the 
real  production  of  energy. 

Thus,  the  Carter  administration  proposed 
to  further  socialism  in  America  by  walk- 
ing resolutely  In  the  historic  footsteps  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian. 

Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  young 
man  Abraham  Lincoln  told  a  Lyceum  audi- 
ence— 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
combined  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)  in  their  military  chest, 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or 
make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial 
of  a  thousand  years. 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  na- 
tion of  free  men  we  must  live  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

After  two  hundred  years  of  glorious  de- 
velopment. Is  America  now  contemplating 
suicide? 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  need  for  it  if  we 
will  but  strike  the  shackles  of  government 
control  and  dependence  and  put  into  full 
motion  again  the  great  American  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Look  at  the  Jobs  that  could  be  made  over 
night  If  encouraged  by  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  produce  the  energy  we  need  to 
prosper  and  survive.  There  are  wells  to  be 
drilled,  gas  to  be  piped  and  nuclear  plants 
to  be  constructed. 

In  building  Just  three  ten-thousand  mega- 
watt nuclear  plants  the  private  sector  could 
offer  more  Jobs  then  would  any  public  as- 
sistance program  yet  proposed  by  Congress — 
and  all  would  be  good  paying  Jobs. 

In  New  Hampshire,   probably  more  than 
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In  any  other  state  we  follow  the  tenets  of 
the  free  enterprl.se. 

We  have  created  a  healthy  tax  climate  by 
avoiding  general  sales  or  Income  tax. 

Forty-five  states  have  sales  taxes.  Forty- 
one  have  income  taxes.  Thirty-six  have  both. 
We  In  New  Hampshire  have  neither.  Thus  we 
have  the  lowest  per  capita  state  tax  In  the 
nation. 

In  New  England,  we  have  the  lowest  com- 
bined state  and  local  tax  at  $525  per  capita. 
We  are  the  only  New  England  State  with 
a  triple  A  bond  rating.  Our  public  debt  of 
$179  million  Is  the  lowest  in  the  region. 

We  had  a  $6  million  surplus  this  year  and 
consistently  operate  on  a  balanced  budget. 
We  have  a  surplus  employment  fund  and 
thus  can  offer  a  lower  employment  security 
tax  rate  than  can  other  New  England  States. 
Small  wonder  we  had  the  largest  number 
of  Industries  move  to  New  Hampshire  last 
year  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Some  fifty- 
six  fine  Industries  accounting  for  almost 
10,000  new  employees,  came  to  our  state. 

Latest  unemployment  figures  as  of  Febru- 
ary 14th  show  our  3.4  percent  unemployment 
rate  not  only  the  lowest  In  New  England  but 
also  the  lowest  In  the  nation. 

In  our  administration  we  have  vigorously 
fought  against  the  encroachment  of  the  fed- 
eral government  upon  our  state  sovereignty. 
When  the  Coast  Guard  tried  to  take  over 
control  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  we  threw 
them  out.  We  are  constantly  in  federal  court 
trying  to  protect  our  citizen  from  the  har- 
assments  and  depredations  of  our  mono- 
lithic federal  government. 

We  believe  in  practice  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

That  Is  why  we  say,  "New  Hampshire  Is 
what  America  was." 
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Whereas,  Brotherhood  is  a  universal  con- 
cept guaranteeing  Justice,  dignity  and  respect 
for  all,  here  and  the  world  over;  and 

Whereas,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Milton  S. 
Byam  has  committed  his  life  to  the  hu- 
manlzation  of  llbrarlanship  as  an  effective 
means  of  educating  for  Brotherhood;  and 

Whereas,  his  whole  life,  as  a  citizen  and 
man,  has  been  an  example  of  selfless  service 
to  all  people,  and  he  has  sought  to  afford 
to  each  person  the  most  valuable  human 
resource,  the  development  of  the  Individual 
and  his  or  her  creative  powers:  and 

Whereas,  the  Queens  Region  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews,  Inc. 
will  appropriately  honor  Milton  S.  Byam  at  a 
dinner  on  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  1977,  at  Antun's 
Restaurant, 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Donald  R.  Manes.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  the  City  of 
New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Brotherhood 
Week  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  1977,  as  Milton  S. 
Byam  Day  in  Queens  In  his  honor  and  urge 
all  residents  to  emulate  his  lifelong  dedica- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  seeks  to 
understand  the  minds  of  all  men  and  women, 
while  paying  him  the  respect  and  love  which 
he  so  eminently  deserves. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


MILTON  S.  BYAM  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Sunday  was  Milton  S.  Byam  Day  in 
Queens,  N.Y.  in  recognition  of  "selfless 
service  to  all  people"  by  this  distin- 
guished New  Yorker.  I  am  proud  that  he 
Is  one  of  my  constituents. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  also  joined  on  that  day  in  hon- 
oring Mr.  Byam  for  his  humanitarian 
and  community  service. 

Queens  Borough  President  Donald  R. 
Manes  proclaimed  the  day  Brotherhood 
Sunday  to  honor  Mr.  Byam's  "endeavor 
to  afford  each  person  the  most  valuable 
human  resource,  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  his  or  her  creative  pow- 
ers." 

Mr.  Byam  is  director  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Public  Library  and  has  devoted 
the  past  three  decades  to  professional  li- 
brary service. 

He  also  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Library  Science  at  St. 
John's  University  and  director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Library. 

He  has  held  leadership  positions  in 
many  professional,  service,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations and  has  received  numerous 
honors  from  his  professional  peers  as 
well  as  his  community. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Byam  on  this 
most  recent  and  well-deserved  honor  and 
Insert  in  the  Record  Borough  President 
Manes'  proclamation  of  Milton  S.  Byam 
Day: 
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HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OP    MICHIGAN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
happy  to  learn  that  Danny  E.  Corey  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  has  been  named  the  Michi- 
gan State  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy essay  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Danny  is  the  son  of  Edward  and  Najat 
Corey,  and  is  a  student  at  Flint  Northern 
High  School.  He  serves  as  president  of 
his  senior  class  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Honor  Society  for  2  years. 

Writing  is  only  one  of  Danny's  tal- 
ents— he  also  earned  a  varsity  letter  in 
tennis,  is  a  member  of  his  school's  march- 
ing band  and  drama  club,  and  is  an  ama- 
teur photographer. 

Danny  hopes  to  study  political  science 
and  law,  and  based  on  his  past  accom- 
plishments, I  am  certain  he  \yill  do  very 
well. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  the  very 
fine  essay  written  by  Danny  Sorey: 
What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Danny  Corey) 
It  has  been  said  that  a  nation's  greatness 
can  be  measured  by  how  great  its  people  are. 
Our  nation  has  enjoyed  200  years  of  greatncw 
through   its   people.   From   all   parts   of  our 
country,   through   every   walk   of   life,   there 
are  people  who  demonstrated  the  American 
Ideal. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  January  15,   1929, 
a  man  was  born  who  would  become  a  leader 
to  be  remembered.  He  snoke  of  his  dream;  of 
seeing  in  his  own  lifetime  equality  and  broth- 
erhood for  all  men.  Martin  Luther  King  died 
before   he   could  fulfill   his   goal,   yet  in  his 
short  lifetime  he  was  able  to  preach  the  sanic 
Ideals  that  our  founding  fathers  had  strug- 
gled for.  He  was  a  man  with  a  dream — an 
American  at  heart,  and  that's  what  America 
means  to  me. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  with  a  handicap 
that  determined  the  course  of  her  life.  She 
may  have  been  physically  blind;  yet  she  had 
a  vision  beyond  measurement — a  sight  for 
hope  and  determination.  With  her  strength 
and  willpower  she  won  fame  for  her  success 
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and  later  established  help  for  other  bllnc 
people.  She  was  a  woman  with  vision  fa: 
beyond  the  physical  act  of  seeing.  An  Amer- 
ican at  heart,  and  that's  what  America 
means  to  me. 

A  young  man  was  born  on  a  farm  In  Ne- 
braska. He  viras  not  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
fame  for  his  achievement.  To  him  growing 
up  in  America  might  have  meant  enjoying 
the  simplicities  of  baseball  and  apple  pie  or 
maybe  the  dream  of  going  to  college  or  tak- 
ing over  the  family  farm.  But  before  any  of 
his  plans  could  materialize  he  was  called  to 
duty  to  defend  his  country  along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  boys.  He  died  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Argonne  forests  In  World  War  II.  His 
name  is  unimportant,  yet  his  patriotism  sym- 
bolized an  American  way  of  life  since  the 
mlnutemen  gave  their  lives  for  liberty.  This 
young  man,  like  many  others,  was  a  man 
with  courage  and  loyalty.  An  American  at 
heart,  and  that's  what  America  means  to  me. 
Looking  back  at  our  nation's  history  and 
seeing  the  accomplishments  of  the  many 
Americans  like  Martin  Luther  King,  Helen 
Keller  or  the  tragedy  of  a  lonely  soldier  on 
a  battlefield,  proves  that  the  vital  element  in 
our  nation's  success  Is  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution  in  the  simple 
phrase  "We  the  people".  Think  what  that 
phrase  really  means.  It's  the  essence  of  our 
democracy.  It  doesn't  mean  the  president;  it 
doesn't  mean  the  Congress,  nor  does  It  mean 
labor  unions  and  big  business.  It  means  we, 
the  people.  We  the  blacks,  we  the  whites,  we 
the  rich,  we  the  poor,  we  the  multitude!  And 
that  Is  what  America  means  to  me. 

This  powerful  declaration  means  that  we 
the  people  hold  the  key  to  open  the  doors 
for  this  country,  to  build  this  nation  into 
even  higher  glory  and  to  guarantee  the  full 
rights  of  our  citizens. 

Our  forefathers  struggled  through  a  bitter 
civil  war,  an  impeachment  of  a  president, 
two  world  wars  and  a  great  depression,  and 
we  too  must  struggle.  I  am  Inspired  by  our 
history  and  the  work  of  our  forefathers  who 
kept  the  idea  of  "we  the  people"  burning  in 
their  hearts  and  minds.  I  feel  "we  the  people" 
must  challenge  ourselves  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  fighting  for  the  right  to  preserve  the 
American  dream  and  keep  the  torch  of  Jus- 
tice and  democracy  burning  forever. 

The  greatest  honor  of  being  an  American 
is  the  inheritance  of  a  land,  a  Constitution 
and  an  ideology  devoted  and  pledged  to  the 
freedom  of  all  men,  the  equality  of  mankind, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  democracy  so  pre- 
cious in  our  hearts. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  chal- 
lenge with  our  every  last  measure  of  devo- 
tion. Our  best  years  are  not  behind  us — they 
are  yet  to  come. 

I  am  confident  that  we  the  people  vrtll  not 
forget  the  dr='ams  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  vision  of  Helen  Keller,  or  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  millions  of  Americans  who  fought 
to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  today.  So  that 
we  will  look  to  the  future  and  understand 
that  we,  too,  have  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  ideals  and  principles  of  America 
burning.  So  that  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  share  in  the  great  American  dream. 
And  that's  what  America  means  to  me. 
Thank  you. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF    PUERTO    BICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Soeaker.  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  3871,  a  bill  that 
would  extend  full  public  assistance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
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to  the  U.S.  citizens 
Rico,    Guam,    and   the 
who  would  otherwise 
assistance. 

This  assistance  is  now 
solely    on    the    basis    of 
discrimination. 


In  Puerto 

^irgin    Islands, 

quilify  for  such 


that 


Ever  since  the 
lie  assistance  titles  of  the 
Act  the  residents  of  the 
tories  have  either  been 
rvxeiving  many  of  its 
aie  such  discriminatory 
grant  to  the  territories 
received  under  these 
tally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  people. 

Specif.cally.   the 
Rico  are  excluded  completely 
celving    benefits    under 
Prouty  amendment  and 
security  income  and  labor 
lo.ving  ceilings  and  restri<^tions 
tiUes: 


enactmeit  of  the  pub- 
Social  Security 
jfTshore  terri- 
jxcluded  from 
beiefits  or  there 
:eilings  in  the 
the  benefits 
pro-ams  are  to- 
the  needs  of 


residejits  of  Puerto 

from  re- 

the    so-called 

supplementary 

under  the  fol- 

on  other 


1.  Income  maintenance  ( 
categories)    $24.0   million   c4 
matching  requirement. 

2.  Medicaid— $30.0  million 
matchlni;  requirement. 

3.  Title  XX— $15  minion 
lo<"ated. 

4.  Family    Planning    and 
$2  0  million  celling. 
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Mr.  Speaker,   these 
strictions  have  created 
in  the  benefits  received  b:j 
zens  residing  in  Puerto 
offshore    territories.    For 
though  per  capita  income 
is  less  than  40  percent  of 
and  60  percent  of  all 
comes  below  the  Federal 
only  about  13  percent  of 
receives  cash  assistance 
limitations.  Also  due  to 
tlons  Puerto  Rico  pays 
of  its  APDC  need  standard 
share  of  the  AFDC  grant 
tlonately  low  $4.78  vers'js 
of  $39,  and  Puerto  Rico 
essary  to  overmatch  the 
in  order  to  maintain  a 
quate    level    of    support, 
matching  rates  have  bee|i 
Puerto  Rico  given  our 
pacity. 

These  ceilings  have 
since  1972,  and  if  we  take 
ation  the  high  rate  of 
that  the  real  value  of 
have  been  reduced  to  le.si 
cent  of  the  1972  level 
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ition. 


Paced   with   these 
and  obvious   discrimina 
Secretary    of    Health 
Welfare  named   an   advisory 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
lands,  to  make  recommenjations 
ing  this  situation. 

The     advisory     group     recommended 
that— 

'ITie    Department    should 
posture  that  reflects  the  dom  I 
of  Puerto  Rico  under  all  Fe(  eral 


That  is  as  a  State. 

My  bill  will  do  just  that,  to  treat  U.S. 
citizens  residing  in  Puert)  Rico  as  full- 
fledged  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  the  title?  of  the  Social 
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and  other 
example,    al- 
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the  U.S.  level 
faiiilies  have  in- 
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to  funding 
finding  limita- 
40  percent 
Tl:e  Federal 
s  a  dispropor- 
U.S.  average 
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Federal  share 
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the  Under 

Education,    and 

group   on 

the  Virgin  Is- 
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legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Security  Act  that  now  discriminates 
against  them. 

In  President  Carter's  message  to  Gov. 
Carlos  Romero-Barcel6  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Governor's  in- 
auguration on  January  2, 1977,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  following 
words : 

Too  long  have  some  sectors  of  Washington 
approached  Puerto  Rico  on  a  dividing  "we 
and  you"  basis,  forgetting  that  Puerto  Rico 
Is  an  Island  where  over  three  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  live.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  you  can  be  assured  that  I  will  be  con- 
scious of  the  needs  of  all  American  citizens, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

The  President  also  stated  that — 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  distinguish  between  citizens.  We  do  not 
have  In  our  country  first  and  second  class 
citizens. 

Puerto  Ricans,  Mr.  Speaker,  particu- 
larly the  poor,  are  treated  as  second  class 
citizens  under  parts  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom  will  adopt  tliis  kind  of  atti- 
tude toward  the  U.S.  citizens  residing  in 
Puerto  Rico,  particularly  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  disabled.  People  that  by 
their  circumstances  look  upon  their  gov- 
ernment to  provide  tliem  with  adequate 
assistance  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  tlieir 
lives. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commemorate  a  brief  but  great  moment 
in  Estonian  history  when  the  Estonian 
people  achieved  their  independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  installed  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

Following  the  exodus  of  the  Communist 
regime  with  the  arrival  of  German  troops 
during  the  First  World  War.  Estonian 
leaders  took  the  initiative  to  quickly  pro- 
claim their  independence  on  February 
24,  1918. 

As  it  rapidly  became  obvious  that  Ger- 
man rule  would  prove  no  better  than 
Soviet  control,  many  prominent  Esto- 
nians temporarily  fled  their  country  and 
campaigned  abroad  for  the  diplomatic 
recognition  of  a  sovereign  Estonia.  Their 
efforts  proved  so  successful  that  even 
while  under  German  occupation,  Estonia 
received  de  facto  recognition  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

With  the  tide  of  v.'ar  turning  against 
the  Germans,  they  withdrew  from  Es- 
tonia in  1918  and  a  Soviet  attempt  to 
recapture  the  tiny  Baltic  nation  was  val- 
iantly repelled  by  the  Estonians,  later 
assisted  by  Finland  and  England.  In  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1920.  2  years  after  their  declara- 
tion of  independence,  Estonia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  in 
which  the  Russians  agreed  to  renounce 
forever  any  rights  over  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia. Later  in  1920  a  constitution  was 
adopted  providing  for  a  democratic  form 
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of  government  and  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  minority  groups.  By  1922  Esto- 
nia had  received  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition from  the  United  States  £md  was 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Estonia  enjoyed  liberty  imtil  the  out- 
break of  World  War  11,  when  she  was 
"assigned"  once  again  to  the  Russians 
by  the  nonaggression  treaty  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ar- 
rival of  Soviet  troops  was  the  first  stage 
in  destroying  Estonian  freedom,  and  by 
the  middle  of  1940  the  Estonian  Govern- 
ment had  effectively  ceased  to  exist. 

The  courageous  struggle  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  for  liberty  against  tremen- 
dous odds  is  an  inspiration  to  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  reaffirm  today  our  commit- 
ment to  their  cause. 


'WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME" 
SARAH  JANE  POPOVICH,  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER,  ARIZONA 


,  HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arizona's 
winner  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  schol- 
arship program  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  hails  from  the  con- 
gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

She  is  Sarah  Jane  Popovich  of  Hua- 
chuca  City,  a  junior  at  Tombstone  High 
School. 

Sarah,  in  her  winning  essay,  takes  note 
of  the  freedom  of  choice,  the  option  of 
both  men  and  women  In  our  country. 

"So  many  things  to  decide  each  and 
every  day,  but  they  are  our  own  choices, 
not  choices  that  are  forced  on  us,"  Sarah 
observes. 

I  commend  her  winning  essay  to  my 
colleagues : 

What  America    Means  to  Me 
(By  Sarah  Jane  Popovich) 

When  I  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  or 
say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  I  get  this  strong 
and  beautiful  feeling  inside.  I  am  so  proud 
of  my  country.  America,  a  name  that  means 
something  different  to  each  of  us.  and  some- 
thing very  special  to  me. 

America,  which  has  been  said  before,  is 
a  land  of  opjjortunltles.  How  wonderful  it  is 
that  I  can  choo.se  a  goal,  a  career,  and  be 
assured  that  If  I  work  toward  It  1  can  reach 
It.  How  mar.y  times  have  poor  people  worked 
to  become  wealthy  and  succeeded?  How  many 
people  have  a  college  education  today  that 
would  not  have  one  If  they  lived  in  another 
country?  Any  man  with  a  dream,  ingenuity, 
and  a  willingness  to  work  can  see  that  dream 
come  true.  Isn't  that  wonderful?  I  am  so 
proud  to  live  In  this  land. 

From  the  time  our  country  was  founded, 
people  have  had  freedom  of  choice.  Today 
a  woman  can  choose  to  have  a  career  or  not. 
She  can  be  married  and  be  a  homemaker, 
she  can  be  married  and  still  work  If  she 
chooses.  She  can  even  hold  a  political  office. 
Likewise,  a  man  has  the  choice  of  marry  ink? 
or  not.  holding  a  career  or  Just  working  ft 
an  unskilled  job,  he  can  Join  one  of  our 
armed  forces,  be  a  politician,  or  a  farmer. 
So  many  things  to  decide  each  and  every  day. 
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but  they  are  our  own  choices,  not  choices 
that  are  forced  on  us. 

I  feel  that  America  has  the  best  working 
government  in  the  world,  and  part  of  the 
reason  Is  that  we  are  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  criticize  It.  Because  people  are  constantly 
criticizing  It,  it  Is  constantly  being  Improved 
upon.  To  me  this  Is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant rights— freedom  of  speech.  Without  it 
America  would  only  be  a  weak,  unimportant 
country,  but  because  we  have  freedom  of 
speech,  we  have  a  great  and  progressive 
country. 

Two  very  Important  things  in  my  life  are 
God  and  music.  I  am  so  thankful  to  live  in  a 
land  where  I  can  choose  my  own  religion  my 
own  way  of  worshiping  God  as  I  see  fit'.  No 
one  can  dictate  to  me  or  pressure  me  into 
believing  a  certain  way.  U  this  right  were 
taken  away,  America  would  not  hold  its  same 
meaning. 

America  Is  also  a  land  of  music.  Music  fills 
our  lives  In  every  corner,  it  is  heard  every- 
where. America  has  many  different  types  of 
music  that  are  only  characteristic  to  Ameri- 
cans and  no  one  else.  And  isn't  it  fitting  that 
a  land  filled  with  so  many  different  people 
has  so  much  beautiful  music? 

Americana  love  like  no  other  people.  Amer- 
icans have  such  compassion  for  one  another 
There  are  so  many  charities  and  helpful  or- 
ganizations based  on  love  for  mankind.  Look 
at  all  o.  the  holidays  we  celebrate  by  Eivlnc 
gifts  or  Just  giving  ourselves. 

tr-fZ,  *°  '?®  America  means  opportunities, 
freedom  of  choice,  freedom  of  speech  free- 
dom of  religion,  beautiful  music,  and  love  for 
people.  America  Is  the  land  I  love  above  every 
other  and  always  will,  i  will  always  try  to 
keep  her  the  way  she  vi^s  meant  to  be,  with 
liberty  for  all. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  heed  to  his 
words. 
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[From  the  Alternative  Magazine,  March  1977] 
NATO  IN  Disarray 
(By  P.  S.  Manor) 
The  Itinerary  of  my  winter  Journey  was 
entirely  fortuitous.  Yet  the  three  pieces  of 
the  mosaic— Cyprus,  Brussels,  and  Vienna- 
produced  a  remarkable  coherent  picture,  one 
of  Western  Ingenuity  and  enterprise,  threat- 
ened by  an  equal  dose  of  Western  pusillanim- 
ity and  an  obstinate  refusal  to  face  harsh 
realities.   Having  spent  a  good  part  of   the 
Second  World  War  worrying  about  the  ef- 
ficacy of  black-out,  I  find  an  almost  childish 
pleasure  in  the  dazzling  Illumination  and  the 
brightly  lit.  richly  stocked  shopwindows  of 
the  festive  season.  This  Christmas,  however, 
as  I  strolled  amidst  the  well-dressed  throng 
of  Brussels  and  Vienna,  watching  passers-by 
laden     with     parcels,     peering     into     stores 
crowded  with  customers,  but  above  all  .savor- 
ing the  gay  lights  that  di.spelled  the  early 
December  darkness.  I  could  never  suppress 
the  thought  nagging  at  the  back  of  my  mind: 
How  much  longer? 

An  utter  obliviousness  to  pre.sent  realities 
Informed  the  spirit  wherever  I  went:  Under 
the  swaying  palm-trees  of  beautiful  Cyprus, 
where  the  Greeks  still  believe  they  will  go 
back  to  the  areas  now  firmly  held  by  the 
Turks;  in  Brussels  where— as  In  the  Vienna 
of  1918 — the  situation  is  considered  hopeless 
but  not  desperate:  and  in  Vienna  Itself  where 
the  Austrians  are  trying  to  convince  them- 
selves their  neutrality  will  save  them  from 
whatever  cataclysm  may  engulf  their  neigh- 
bors. 


NATO  IN  DISARRAY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr  CORCORAN  of  niinois.  Mr 
speaker,  m  an  era  in  which  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  endorse  the  slash- 
ing of  defease  budgets.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  find  it  enlightening  to  read  an  cr- 
ticie  to  be  published  in  the  March  issue 
"KTA^'i  .Alternative    magazine    entitled 

NATO  m  Disarray."  In  this  stirring  ar- 
ticle Mr.  P.  s.  Manor,  the  senior  editor 
of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  reflects  on 
the  seeming  obliviousness  to  the  massive 
Soviet  arms  buildup  in  Europe  and  the 
enormous  gap  between  NATO's  military 
forces  and  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 

AsMr.  Manor  so  eloquently  points  out 
m  the  Alternative— a  magazine  which  I 
nave  found  to  be  a  refreshing  and  lively 
journal  of  our  lives  and  times— NATO 
no  longer  has  time  to  take  counter  meas- 
ures against  the  Russians,  "because  So- 
viet forces  massed  at  the  West  German 
border  are  so  fully  integrated,  equipped 
and  supported  that  they  can  advance 
immediately.  The  Russians  have  their 
entire  infrastructure  at  the  border  and 
they  can  move  any  time  without  mo- 
bilizing reserves  or  bringing  up  rein- 
forcements first." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  So- 
viet military  buildup  and  its  threat  not 
only  to  the  freedoms  of  our  friends  in 
Western  Europe,  but  to  our  own  as  well. 
1  insert  Mr.  Manor's  thought-provoking 


CYPRUS.-    THE  SCORPION  AND  THE  TtTBTLE 

On  a  tree-lined  avenue  of  Nicasia  the  thick 
walls  of  the  Moorish-style  building  sur- 
rounded by  delightful  gardens  spoke  of  a 
tlm.e  long  before  air-conditioning  had  been 
Invented.  The  punkah  that  monotonously 
whirred  on  the  celling  to  cool  the  80-degree 
heat  of  Nocosla's  December  was  witness  to 
the  British  legacy:  The  punkahs  that  once 
revolved  from  the  countless  ceilings  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Hong  Kong  were  as 
British  as  Yorkshire  pudding.  Young  men  Im- 
peccably dressed,  except  for  the  minatory 
bulge  in  their  Jackets,  lounged  by  the  various 
entrances  while  elderly  messengers  shuffled 
forever  with  cups  of  sweet  Turkish  coffee, 
this  a  legacy  of  three  centuries  of  Turkish 
dominance. 

The  Greek-Cyprlot  cabinet  minister,  who, 
preparing  lor  a  vital  international  conference 
for  which  he  was  leaving  that  very  evening, 
yet  found  time  to  spare  an  hour  to  a  news- 
man from  the  Canadian  Prairies,  was  remark- 
ably realistic  about  his  neighbors  He  did  not 
foresee  an  early  end  to  the  Lebanese  trag- 
edy— and  the  late=t  reports  of  sooradic  fight- 
ing In  Lebanon  bear  out  the  minister's  accu- 
rate assess.Tient.  He  was  equallv  pes-'-imistlc 
about  the  prospects  of  an  Arab-Israpll  settle- 
ment, his  views  sharplv  at  variance  with  the 
anodyne  pap  on  the  Middle  East  fed  to  the 
pub'lc  hv  the  departlner  President  Ford. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  future  of  Cyprus 
the  mlnlst^er's  clear  vision  became  clouded. 
He  believed  In  an  united  Cyprus  In  which 
the  Greeks  would  be  allowed  to  move  freely 
across  the  zonal  boundary,  a  line  that  In 
Nicosia  Is  as  ugly  and  deore-'slng  as  that 
which  divides  Berlin  It  stlll'lacks  the  vicious 
East  German  dogs,  but  my  long  experience  of 
human  folly  leads  me  to  believe  that  Is  only 
a  question  of  time.  Tlie  minister  argued  that 
the  central  government  of  Archblshoo  Ma- 
karlos  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the 
island  state  together.  And  when  I  hesi- 
tantly pointed  out  that  such  dre?tms  were 
unlikely  to  be  realired,  the  minister  said  he 
had  to  maintain  "positive  optimism."  Other- 
wise he  really  could  not  be  in  the  Job. 

The  same  Illusions  cloud  the  vision  of  the 


Canadians,  who  for  12  years  have  been  sup- 
plying substantial  forces  In  the  futUe  at- 
tempt to  "keep  peace"  on  this  peaceless  is- 
land, once  dedicated  to  Aphrodite,  the  god- 
dess of  love.  It  Is  depressing  to  watch  these 
smartly  turned-out  soldiers,  the  best  troops 
In  NATO,  wasted  on  ludicrous  duties  where 
they  forever  argue  with  the  two  sides  about 
a  new  piece  of  concrete  wall,  a  new  plat- 
form on  an  Observation  Post  that  makes  the 
Turkish  OP  three  feet  higher  than  the  op- 
posite Greek  post  or  vice  versa.  They  plead, 
they  cajole,  they  argue,  and  when  they  can- 
not persuade  one  or  the  other  side,  they  file 
a  grievance  with  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York.  It  would  be  funny  If  it  were  not  for  the 
backdrop  of  all  those  Soviet  tanks  and 
ground  forces  poised  along  the  Central  Front 
of  Europe,  where  a  well-trained  Western 
company  may  mean  the  difference  between 
these  gay  Christmas  lights  and  a  new  deva- 
station. 

Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise 
that  built  our  civilization,  indeed  the  Creek 
.spirit  that  had  inspired  Western  thought 
processes,  is  as  alive  as  ever.  The  truncated 
Greek  part  of  the  Island  is  humming  with" 
activity.  Hotels  had  been  lost  in  the  part 
seized  by  the  Turks,  but  new  hotels  are  ris- 
ing in  the  Greek  sector,  and  If  the  British 
tourists  no  longer  come  because  they  have 
become  poor,  perhaps  the  Scandinavians  wUl 
come,  or  the  Germans,  or  the  French.  This 
faith  in  economic  future,  m  the  ability  to 
master  all  adversity  whatever  the  odds,  dif- 
fers sharply  from  the  Western  refusal  to 
protect  the  fruits  of  these  labors,  to  defend 
the  freedoms  each  of  us  cherishes.  Indeed.  It 
would  seem  as  if  we  were  two  different  civil- 
izations, one  full  of  ingenuity,  the  other  dy- 
ing on  its  feet. 

The  same  paralysis  of  wUl  that  makes  the 
British  and  the  Dutch  slash  their  defense 
budgets  in  the  face  of  the  biggest  offensive 
build-up  ever  by  the  Soviet  Union,  obscures 
the  vision  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  both 
threatened  by  the  self-same  build-up,  both 
refusing  to  forget  their  petty  quarrels  in  the 
face  of  a  far  more  deadly  peril.  The  Turkish 
foreign  minister  who  attended  the  NATO 
meeting  in  Brussels  called  a  press  conference 
to  warn  the  Western  public  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  government  might  effect  a 
reversal  of  alliances  and  make  friends  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  as  Helsinki  encourages 
everyone  to  do.  ("Helsinki"  has  ceased  to  be 
a  geographical  term  and  now  covers  a  vast 
multitude  of  sins.) 

The  southern  flank  of  NATO  is  thus  in  com- 
plete disarray.  A  senior  naval  officer  In  Brus- 
sels suggested  we  might  have  to  "amputate" 
Cyprus  to  save  the  alliance  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  "tilted"  towards  the  Turks,  and 
Indeed  all  military  estimates  indicate  that  In 
a  conflict  the  Turkish  forces  would  go 
through  the  Greek  lines  like  a  knife  through 
butter.  But  why  a  conflict?  Why  not  a  settle- 
ment? It  is  the  old  Israeli  story  about  the 
turtle  and  the  scorpion  al!  over  again. 

The  scorpion  asked  the  turtle  to  carry  It 
across  the  Suez  Canal.  "No."  the  turtle  re- 
fused, "you  are  too  dangerous.  You  would 
sting  me."  "Don't  be  silly."  the  scorpion  re- 
assured the  turtle.  "You  know  I  cannot  swim 
and  If  I  stin?  vou  we'll  both  drown  "  So  the 
turtle  carried  the  scorpion  on  its  back  and  In 
the  middle  of  the  Canal  It  stung  the  turtle. 
"Why  did  you  do  it?"  the  turtle  a?ked  In 
agony.  "Now  we'll  both  die."  "This."  an- 
swered the  dying  scorpion.  "Is  the  Middle 
East."  The  Middle  East  of  Beirut  and  Cairo, 
of  Nicosia  and  Ankara. 

BRUSSELS:     PANTS    AT    HALF-MAST 

In  Brussels,  as  in  Canada,  the  alr-trafflc 
controllers  were  on  strike  and  our  Boeing 
circled  the  airport  for  an  hour,  consuming 
precious  fuel  for  which  we  give  the  Arabs 
our  hard-earned  substance  plus  our  weapKms 
that  in  due  course  they  will  use  sigainst  the 
West.  The  Canadian  alr-trafflc  controllers  had 
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objected  to  the  use  of  Prencp 
control,  and  one  wondered 
eels  controllers  objected  to 

At  NATO  headquarters  near 
pickets  were  out.  The  civilla^ 
the  alliance  was  on  strike, 
I  watched  an  Italian 
know,  the  Brussels 
of  Rome,  together  with  her 
Pravada.  Tass,   and — a  new 
at  the  NATO  meeting — a  gro 
"accredited    correspondents." 
pickets  and  carefully  copy  in 
the  text  of  the  slogans  on  th 
Bulgarians'   cameras   clicked 
Warsaw  Pact  meetings  were 
It  was  a  perfect  reflection 
the  alliance.  The  enemy  is  at 
the   very  heart  of   NATO   is 
quarrel    over    a    cost-of-Uvini 
Communist  correspondents  on 
It  all. 

I  have  now  attended  the 
mestings  for  more  than  a 
Ueve  this  was  one  of  the  gl 
I  have   ever   witnessed.  The 
given  figures,  shown  plctvires 
lustra  ting  the  massive  gap  bet 
of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
end  of  the  week  they  duly  dls 
taking  any  decision,  having  coi 
fortable  conclusion  that  the  Ri 
ten    feet    tall — as    if    even    py 
could  not  race  those  tanks  t< 
and  press  buttons  on  all  theii 
slles.  Back  at  home  It  is  de 
ting-time  as  usual,  something 
as  logical  as  cancelling,  as  an 
ure,  a  fire  insurance  policy  w 
bor's  house  is  burning. 

Western  superiority  In  qualit 
If    It    has    not    already    gone, 
helped  by  Western  exports  of 
technology  and  large  cheap 
the   Soviet    Union,    something 
Brussels  deplored,  but  the  Bri 
finished  their  deploring  wher 
on  the  United  States  to 
gon  for  Interfering  with  an 
that  would  greatly  Improve  th 
of  Soviet  missiles. 

NATO    lacks    ground    forces 
planes;   but,  first  and  foremosi 
lacks  time  and  space,  two  vl 
without  which  deterrence  Is  an 
it  was  thought,  a  nolltlcal  crlsli 
companied  by  a  Soviet  build- 1 
be  observed  by  satellites  and  gl 
to    take    counter-measures.    B 
longer    has    such    time,    becau4e 
forces  massed   at   the   West 
are  so  fully  intsgrated 
ported  that  they  can  advance 
And  NATO  lacks  space  because 
tank  weapons  could  not  stop 
ing    mass   of    Soviet    tanks    i 
moving. 

The  Russians  have  their  en 
t\ire  at  the  border  and  they  i 
time  without  mobilizing  reserv 
up    reinforcements    first.    "The  • 
ready  on  the  ground,"  I  was 
"and  they  are  right  at  our 

"At    present    the    danger    Is 
Jumped  at  unprepared,"  a  Brltls:  i 
me.  "And  a  Jump  from  peace 
catch    the    alliance    v.ith    panta 

Pants  seemed  to  6?ure  almo^ 
the  discussions  as  did  the  c-s 
of  the  average  Ru.sslan.  A  NATO 
Ister  mused  en  what  may  be 
must  consider  that  If  they  tbi 
enough,"  he  said,  "and  they 
system,   they  may   intend   to 
military  capability.  You  canno! 
about  that."  He  then  compla 
ministers  sitting  in  clewed 
briefed  while  the  public  remains 
what  is  happening. 
"You    have    to   have    public 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  to  get  the  political  support  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  do  the  things  that  are  essential," 
the  minister  said.  So  I  asked  him  whether, 
as  an  experienced  politician,  he  planned  to 
enlighten  the  public.  "If  you  mean  that  I 
shall  go  up  and  down  the  country  scaring 
the  pants  off  people,  no  I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  he  replied.  Why  not?  In  the  pres- 
ent climate,  manufactured  by  our  all-power- 
ful media,  he  would  have  "to  sound  like  a 
redneck,"  he  admitted  ruefully.  What  he  did 
not  say  was  that  this  would  end  his  political 
career. 

The  tragedy — or  perhaps  the  criminal  neg- 
ligence— Is  that  80  many  people  are  perfectly 
aware  of  what  Is  going  on,  but  are  afraid 
to  say  so  aloud,  or  If  they  say  so  are  howled 
down  by  a  chorus  of  media  "persons"  yap- 
ping In  unison:  "cold-warrior!  warmonger!" 
A  FVench  officer  attached  to  NATO,  one 
who  obviously  does  not  share  the  go-it-alone 
Ideas  of  his  political  bosses,  said  the  Soviet 
preponderance  In  tanks  was  "a  frightening 
prospect."  He  dismissed  as  wishful  thinking 
reports  that  the  Soviet  aircraft  captured  in 
Japan  was  second-rate.  It  was  a  fine  air- 
craft, and  the  Russians  are  continuously  Im- 
proving their  weapons  on  a  scale  the  West 
cannot  match. 

Our  "flexible  response"  strategy  Is  yet 
another  Instance  of  wishful  thinking  In 
Western  liturgy,  "graduated  response"  means 
that  If  the  superior  Soviet  conventional 
forces  overrun  NATO  defenses,  NATO  will 
reply  with  Its  little  tactical  nukes  and  go  on 
to  slightly  bigger  nukes  and  so  on.  The 
Soviets  have  never  accepted  this  premise. 
They  say  the  moment  nuclear  weaiDons  are 
used,  whatever  their  size,  they  wlil  let  go 
with  everything  In  their  arsenal.  There  Is, 
moreover,  a  new  facet  to  Soviet  tactics:  The 
Russians  are  now  fully  trained  for  chemical 
warfare. 

In  a  recent  exercise  Soviet  forces  con- 
taminated an  area  In  East  Germany  with 
modern  chemicals,  then  went  through  it 
simulating  an  attack  on  NATO's  rear,  and 
after  a  successful  completion  of  the  exercise 
decontaminated  the  region  making  It  safe 
for  occupation.  The  Soviet  units  were  fully 
equipped  and  trained  for  chemical  warfare. 
They  must  have  been  training  somewhere 
beyond  the  Urals  before  bringing  their  new 
chemical  toys  to  Germany  to  try  them  out 
on  what  would  closely  approximate  the  future 
battleground.  But  we  must  keep  this  quiet. 
No  use  scaring  the  pants  off  people. 

Wo  have  detente.  And  SALT  II.  And  the 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  talks  or 
MBFRs.  (The  'B,'  however,  is  silent  and  must 
never  be  pronounced.)  The  NATO  defense 
ministers  were  told  In  Brussels  by  their 
military  advisers  that  none  of  these  talks 
will  affect  the  military  balance  or  lead  to  a 
change  In  the  three-to-one  Soviet  superior- 
ity to  conventional  forces.  But  like  the  pro- 
verbial  show,   the  talks   must  go  on. 

The  new  Canadian  minister  of  external 
affairs,  Don  Jamleson,  was  tyolcal  of  the 
"face-the-wall-my-darllng"  attitude  that 
prevailed  among  the  foreign  ministers.  (The 
defense  ministers  have  more  guts,  but  they 
wield  less  Influence  and  have  no  money.) 
Mr.  Jamleson  wafi^ed  as  much  as  his  external 
affairs  department  top  advisers,  who  insisted 
that  the  Soviet  preponderance  was  "perfectly 
manageable."  These  were  Mr.  Jamleson 's  en- 
lightening comments:  "If  I  have  an  overall 
Impression  from  this  meeting,  it  Is  that  the 
Kissinger  approach  is  the  one  that  com- 
mends Itself  to  me.  because  there  is  always 
m  this  kind  of  discussions  the  problem  of 
assessing  Soviet  strength  and  s{«ylng  the  only 
alternative  Is  to  match  It,  In  which  case  we 
would  be  In  a  horrendous  arms  race,  whereas 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  saying  you  have  to  couole 
a  realistic  appraisal  with  again  renewed  effort 
at  disarmament  and  finding  some  kind  of 
understanding  that  does  not  lead  to  a  scan- 
dalous  waste  of  resources." 
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Perfect,  Is  It  not?  On  the  authority  of  the 
world's  Number  One  Guru  we  don't  have  to 
do  anything.  All  we  need  Is  another  realistic 
appraisal  and  then  let  us  offer  the  Russians 
yet  another  round  of  negotiations.  The  talks 
can  go  on  while  the  Russians  complete  their 
build-up.  If  there  Is  anything  more  to  com- 
plete, that  Is.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  worry 
about  Indexed  unemployment  benefits  and 
forget  the  "horrendous  waste." 

mbfb:  much  better  for  the  Russians 
To  see  how  we  are  getting  along  with 
finding  that  "some  kind  of  understanding" 
I  flew  to  Vienna  to  learn  more  about  MBFRs. 
At  NATO  the  Initials  (Interpreted  by  some 
as  "much  better  for  the  Russians)  still 
stand,  but  In  the  Russian  language  "bal- 
anced" is  a  four-letter  word  very  much  infra 
dig.  A  Western  diplomat's  wife,  who  sent  a 
note  to  the  Soviet  ambassador  thanking  him 
for  one  of  those  parties  with  which  the 
diplomats  ease  the  tedium  of  their  Inaction, 
received  the  note  back  unopened.  She  had 
committed  the  unforgivable  faux  pas  of 
addressing  the  note  to  "the  Soviet  ambas- 
sador to  MBFRs" — and  It  was  rejected  like 
an  impertinent  diplomatic  protest. 

A  few  days  after  by  arrival  In  Vienna,  yet 
another  round  of  talks  was  completed  and 
the  negotiations  adjourned  for  the  Christ- 
mas/Grandfather Frost  holidays.  We  could 
have  an  agreement  tomorrow,  a  diplomat 
told  me,  if  we  accepted  the  Soviet  proposals. 
These  are  endearingly  simple:  An  acknowl- 
edgement by  NATO  of  permanent  Soviet 
preponderance  In  Europe  further  tilted  In 
Soviet  favor  by  new  drastic  restrictions  on 
West  German  forces;  and  a  pledge  by  NATO 
not  to  enlarge  the  alliance,  such  as  by  bring- 
ing In  Spain.  Not  a  word  In  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals about  NATO's  demand  that  the  Rus- 
sians withdraw  one  army  of  es.OOO  men  and 
17.000  tanks  behind  the  Soviet  border.  This 
Is  not  much  to  ask  since  "disparity  in  ground 
manpower  In  the  area  (I.e.  Central  Front) 
Is  somewhat  larger  than  150.000  men." 

This  estimate  Is  taken  from  the  commu- 
nique Issued  by  the  Western  allies  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Christmas  recess.  There  is 
another  Interesting  sentence  In  the  com- 
munique: ".  ,  .  It  Is  apparent  that  the  mili- 
tary significance  of  what  the  West  is  offer- 
ing Is  at  least  as  great  as  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  what  It  Is  asking  from  the 
East."  Note,  not  of  what  the  East  Is  offering: 
the  East  does  not  offer  anything.  Nonethe- 
less, the  communique  ends  on  a  brave  note: 
"As  regards  prospect  for  progress  In  coming 
rounds,  we  are  not  pessimistic."  The  foreign 
ministers  will  be  giad  to  hear  It.  They  know 
that  "we  must  develop  a  more  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  detente,  and  the  task  of  pub- 
lic education  falls  on  the  Western  govern- 
ments themselves." 

BEFORE  THE  SACK 

I  wound  up  my  Vienna  talks  listening  to 
Austrian  politicians  and  officials,  who  after 
all  are  right  In  the  middle  of  the  row.  des- 
perately trying  to  keep  out  of  It. 

The  Austrlans  still  tell  Jokes.  Which  Is 
the  world's  most  neutral  country?  Czecho- 
slovakia, of  course.  They  don't  Intierfere  even 
In  their  own  affairs. 

Otherwise,  the  Austrlans  reminded  me  of 
that  Greck-Cyprlot  minister.  They  were  all 
eminently  clear-sighted  about  the  coming 
dangers,  but  they  felt  Ihev  had  to  maintain 
a  "positive  optimism."  If  things  become 
really  bad,  a  well-Informed  official  told  me — 
and  he  fully  expected  the  East-West  con- 
flict to  become  much  worse — Austria  will 
have  to  abandon  her  present  active  role  in 
International  affairs  and  withdraw  com- 
pletely Into  her  shell. 

But  will  she  be  allowed  to  do  so?  An  allied 
officer  with  much  field  experience  demon- 
strated on  his  map  how  any  Soviet  advance 
into  Yugoslavia  would  cut  right  across 
Austria. 
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I  hasten  to  add  that  the  officer  was  not 
an  American.  In  fact,  a  very  senior  Ameri- 
can officer  shared  the  Austrian  optimism 
and  believed  that  (a)  the  Russians  would 
stay  out  of  post-Tito  Yugoslavia  whatever 
the  temptation;  and  (b)  that  should  they, 
contrary  to  expectations,  succumb  to  temp- 
tation, they  would  scrupulously  respect  Aus- 
trian neutrality.  The  American  was  a  naval 
man.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  naval  might,  he  tcx)  has  to  maintain 
"positive  optimism." 

Yugoslavia,  Eurocommunism,  an  enormous 
increase  In  Soviet  weapons  research  expendi- 
ture, and  five  Soviet  armies  with  reserves 
and  back-up  forces  at  our  throat:  This  is 
the  message  for  1977.  But  In  Europe  the  city 
lights  were  bright,  the  peoples'  countenances 
happy,  business  brisk.  It  probably  was  the 
same  in  Rome  Just  before  Genseric  sacked 
the  city. 


BILLY  LANGDALE:  A  STUDY 
OP  CONTRADICTIONS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  MATHIS.   Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
traordinary Individual  and  one  which  I 
have  been  honored  to  call  a  good  friend 
recently     retired     from     the     LowTides 
County,  Ga.,  County  Commission  after 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
community.    Mr.    Billy    Langdale's    life 
could  well  serve  as  the  subject  of  an  out- 
standing novel.  The  Valdosta,  Ga.,  daily 
newspaper  recently  published  an  article 
about  this  outstanding  citizpn  nnd  I  am 
inserting  it  into  the  Record  in  order 
that  my  colleague  can  enjoy  the  story  of 
the  Honorable  William  Pope  Langdale: 
[From  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Dally  Times, 
Feb.  13,  1977) 
Bu,LT  Langdale:   A  Study  of 
Contradictions 
(By  Archie  McKay) 

It  almost  took  an  act  of  God  to  get  him 
above  the  rank  of  private  in  the  Marines. 
Some  wotUd  say  It  was  divine  retribution  that 
threw  the  man  as  a  lieutenant  on  Bougain- 
ville with  a  handful  of  men  to  lead  and 
thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  to  elude. 
William  Pope  Langdale  Sr.  Is  a  study  of  con- 
tradictions. He  eludes  categories  about  as 
well  as  he  eluded  the  Japanese  during  those 
days  of  World  War  II. 

Langdale  recently  "retired"  from  Lowndes 
County  commission  after  being  on  the  board 
for  16  years.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Lang- 
dale Company,  the  Langdale  Ford  Company, 
Langdale-WUlis  Insurance  Co.  and  Langdale- 
Shelton  Oil  Company. 

The  songwriter  could  well  have  had  Lang- 
dale In  mind  when  he  penned  the  recently 
popular  ballad:   "Pilgrim." 

"He's  a  poet  .  .  .  he's  a  thinker,  a  walking 
contradiction,  partly  truth  and  partly 
fiction  .  .  ." 

There  are  probably  more  stories  about  the 
man,  his  antics,  accomplishments,  exploits 
and  lifestyle  than  any  other  i)erson  living 
In  Lowndes  County.  Some  are  true,  many 
have  elements  of  truth  and  a  few  might  come 
from  fertile  Imaginations,  but  not  many. 

Langdale,  Billy  to  most,  is  perhaps  best 
known  In  the  public  arena  as  a  politician. 
The  stories  there  are  legion. 

His  friends  contend  Langdale  does  not  have 
a  selfish  bone  In  his  body,  he  loves  people 
and  really  has  no  burning  desire  to  make 
piles  of  money  or  bold  materiel  stockpiles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Grandfather  (the  late  Judge  Harley  Lang- 
dale Sr.)  always  said  he  had  three  sons:  one 
to  make  money,  one  to  save  money  and  one 
to  spend  It,"  recalls  W.  P.  "Bill"  Langdale 
Jr.,  a  Valdosta  lawyer  and  son  of  Billy. 

He  pointed  out  "The  Judge"  meant  that 
Harley  Jr.  could  make  the  money  and  son 
John  could  save  It.  "You  know  who  he  was 
talking  about  spending  the  money,"  said  the 
younger  Langdale  with  a  chuckle,  meaning 
of  course  his  father.  But  he  spoke  of  the 
tale  with  fondness,  something  almost  every- 
one who  talks  of  Langdale  does. 

Langdale  himself  admits  to  feeling  some 
pangs  about  not  "pulling  my  load"  at  the 
family  business,  one  of  the  largest  wocxl  proc- 
essing companies  of  the  area. 

That  would  be  disputed,  and  is,  by  his 
brothers,  who  call  him  a  valuable  member  of 
the  management  team. 

But  Langdale  said  the  company  Is  a  prime 
reason  he  left  county  commission. 

"My  oldest  brother  (Harley  Jr.)  has 
shouldered  a  lot  of  the  burden  here  at  the 
company  ...  we  are  all  getting  older  now  and 
somebody  has  got  to  mind  the  store.  I  felt 
I  needed  to  do  my  part,  and  too.  It  sort  of 
seemed  like  we  needed  some  new  blood  on 
the  commission,  some  younger  men  with  new 
Ideas. 

"I  had  been  there  so  long  and  dominated 
some  things  so  I  felt  It  was  better  to  get  some 
other  viewpoints  In  there. 

"Scared?  No,  I  felt  deep  down  I  would  have 
had  less  trouble  this  time  than  the  last 
time."  said  Langdale,  asked  about  his  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  reelection. 

"You  know  I'll  be  56  Thursday  (last  Thurs- 
day) and  I  would  have  been  60  when  the 
term  ended.  I  think  we  need  some  maturity 
on  the  board,  but  not  a  60-year-old  man," 
said  Langdale. 

If  Langdale  has  outside  Interests,  they 
surely  revolve  around  fishing  and  what  a 
former  county  official  called  "a  little  bit  of 
noslness  .  .  .  old  Billy  likes  to  know  what  Is 
going  on  and  he  could  do  that  as  a  commis- 
sioner. But  he  did  a  damn  good  Job  while 
nosing  around  and  Lowndes  Is  going  to  miss 
the  devil  out  of  him." 

Langdale  said  he  was  proudest  of  the  op- 
tional sales  tax,  which  he  helped  guide  to 
approval  here,  of  all  the  things  he  had  a  part 
In  during  his  political  years. 

He  Is  an  arch  foe  of  property  tax. 

His  disappointments  are  hard  to  get  out 
of  him.  He  concedes  he  wanted  a  county  Jail 
near  the  courthouse  of  which  the  county 
could  be  proud  and  other  things,  but  mostly, 
he  prefers  the  upbeat,  he  doesn't  like  to  talk 
about  the  sad  or  bad  times. 

If  Tom  Sawyer  grew  up  to  be  a  responsible, 
conservative,  unselfish  man.  then  Mark 
Twain  might  have  had  Langdale  for  a  model. 

"You  go  fishing  with  him  every  time  he 
asks  you.  If  you  don't  learn  something, 
though  you  probably  will,  you  will  enjoy  it 
and  if  you  think  Billy  loves  you  then  you  are 
mighty  right."  said  Roy  McLane.  who  was  on 
the  board  with  Langdale  for  12  years. 

"You  can't  sit  there  with  two  other  men 
that  long  and  not  get  to  know  them  and  to 
love  them.  I  loved  his  daddy  and  I  love  Billy. 
He  is  the  most  unselfish  man  I  know.  You 
might  say  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
school."  said  McLane,  an  open  and  frank 
admirer  of  Langdale. 

Langdale  went  Into  the  U.S.  Marines  in 
February  of  1942  on  the  flip  of  a  dime.  Had 
the  dime  landed  on  the  other  side  he  and  a 
fellow  University  of  Georgia  dropout  would 
have  been  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

When  he  left,  not  without  a  little  politick- 
ing, in  1943,  he  had  a  bronze  star,  was  a  com- 
missioned officer  and  had  been  In  the  thick  of 
the  Third  Marine  Division's  South  Pacific 
adventures. 

The  young  Langdale  sort  of  had  In  mind 
getting  a  forestry  degree  or  going  Into  the 
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law,  but  was  finding  it  fairly  difficult  to  con- 
centrate on  studies  long  enough  to  get  his 
undergraduate  degree  in  anything. 

"We  Just  sort  of  got  patriotic — well  I 
wasn't  cutting  tcx)  much  ice  in  school  any- 
way— and  Joined  up.  My  parents  didn't  find 
out  about  It  until  a  few  weeks  later,"  recalls 
Langdale. 

He  was  a  private  and  stayed  a  private,  even 
after  his  platoon  and  higher  group  went  to 
the  South  Pacific. 

A  number  of  officers  were  needed.  The 
tough  Marine  In  command  rejected  the  Idea 
of  bringing  in  "90-day-wonders,"  young  men 
who  had  Just  come  In  to  the  Marines  and 
been  commissioned,  so  It  was  decided  to 
commission  a  few  troops  in  the  field. 

"I  had  a  platoon  sergeant,  a  fine  man.  a 
veteran  and  he  was  later  killed.  I  couldn't 
even  make  pfc  and  lo  and  behold  he  looked 
up  one  day  and  saw  me.  the  most  trifling, 
troublesome  problem  he  ever  had,  walking 
down  the  company  street  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. ...  I  don  t  think  he  ever  got  over 
that."  said  Langdale. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  and  a  few  of  bis 
men  boarded  a  sub,  with  one  other  officer 
and  his  small  group  of  men,  and  were  put 
off  on  Jap-held  Bougainville,  to  scout  out 
future  landing  sites  and  Inland  airfield  sites, 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  enemy. 

The  other  officer  who  went  along  is  now 
commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marines. 

"Well,  we  didn't  have  a  chance  to  talk 
much  on  that  sub  and,  I  tell  you,  there  wasn't 
no  time  to  talk  after  we  hit  that  island,", 
said  Langdale,  choosing  ',o  change  the  subject 
when  it  got  serious  about  his  war  record. 

He  prefers  to  tell  how  a  friend  working 
for  a  congressman.  Country  Johnson,  and 
others  helped  free  him  from  service  after 
the  Marines  brought  him  back  stateside  for 
training  duty  and  wouldn't  let  him  return 
to  the  fighting.  The  war  was  partially  over, 
and  the  Japs  surrendered  shortly  after  his 
discharge.  He  holds  the  permanent  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel   In  the  Marine  reser\-e. 

If  there  Is  a  key  to  Langdale.  It  Is  his 
attitude  toward  life.  He  exhibits  no  love  for 
money,  though  he  will  sf>end  it.  He  seems  to 
like  people,  all  types  and  would  rather  go 
fishing  with  a  mill  hand  than  the  company 
president. 

More  often  than  not  bia  fishing  com- 
panions on  a  regular  basis  are  Dr.  Harry 
Mlxson,  Valdosta  physician  and  one  of  his 
closest  friends,  or  Buddy  Meeks,  an  official  of 
the  sales  force  at  the  Langdale  Ford  Co., 
another  close  friend. 

The  stories  abound  about  their  tricks  on 
each  other  while  fishing.  While  being  Inter- 
viewed one  day,  he  stopped  long  enough  to 
call  a  man  in  Houston,  Tex.,  trying  to  find 
out  the  name  of  a  special  bait,  one  he  felt 
he  could  keep  a  secret  from  Dr.  Mlxson  and 
outfish  him  next  outing. 

Two  weekends  ago  he  loaded  up  grand- 
children, nelghborhod  children  (plus  two 
dogs  belonging  to  a  neighbor  without  his  per- 
mission) and  took  them  all  "camping."  The 
trip  included  hamburgers  cooked  by  Lang- 
dale, two  romps  In  a  county  sandpit  which 
Langdale  recommends  highly  over  Disney 
World,  and  spending  the  night  in  a  cabin. 

"He  has  alwavs  been  like  that,"  said  his 
son  Bill,  one  of  two  boys  and  one  girl  In  the 
family  of  W.  P.  and  Jacquelyn  Williams  Lang- 
dale. 

"He  was  a  scoutmaster  for  years,  even  be- 
fore we  were  old  enoueh  to  be  scouts  and  we 
were  not  even  In  his  troop. 

"He  loves  to  do  things  for  people,  I  don't 
unrierstand  It.  I  llVe  to  do  thl^ps  oroductlve 
but  he  Just  has  no  selfish  motives,"  said  son 
Bin. 

"He  is  Just  as  unselfish  with  his  time  and 
I  honestly  don't  think  he  cares  about  money 
or  things  like  that.  Daddy  is  not  what  you 
would   call   real    careful    about    his   dress," 
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said   young   Langdale,   who 
buys  shoes  at  a  discount 
proud  of  them." 

"I  had  a  brand  new  pair  of 
with  taasles,  aiid  they  dldn' 
took  them  over  and  gave  iheih 
he   wore   them   In   the   woodi 
tassle  and  the  next  time  I  sa^  ■ 
tassle  was  gone.  When   I 
happened  he  said  he  took 
and  cut  off  the  other  lassie 
look  alike  ...  1  would  have 
things  away  but   not  daddy 
them,"  said  the  son,  with  a 
and  amazement. 

Of  all  the  stories,  one  is  a 

One  opponent  of  Langdale^' 
cited  his  lack  of  property 
dale   didn't  own   a  house 
filed   a  return  listing   his 
understanding  tax  commlsslorjer 
Langdale's  taxe.s,  and  they 
creased  because  he   (the  tax 
on  with  the  boat  a  hound  dog 

"By  gum,  1  bet  I  was  the 
In    Lowndes    County    history 
on    a    blame    old    dog    That 
nothing  .  .  .  well  I  sort  of  lll<cd 
wasn't  much  worth  paying 
did  ...  I  think  he  (tax 
he  was  helping  me  out. ' 
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FOREIGN-FLAG  TA  I^TKERS 


HON.  GERRY  E.  SFUDDS 

OK    MASS .".CKr  SET  fS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJ  ENTA-nVES 


Thursday,  February 


14,  1977 


Speal  er 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr 
lem  of  oil  tanker  safety  is 
gained     great     prominency 
months  due  to  a  series  of 
incidents  on  both  coa.'sts 
of  our  inland  waterways.  II 
coincidence  that  most  of 
have  resulted  from  oil 
flags    of    foreign    nations 
that  of  Liberia.  Mr.  John 
porter  for  the  New  York 
did  a  story  on  this  subjec 
lieve  would  be  of  interes 
leagues : 

LnERiA:  A  Phavtom  M^ritimi 
Flkt  Is  Stitred  bt  Blo 


over."  William 
jf  TYansporta- 
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s  the  Senators, 
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(By  John  Ktfnef) 

"The  day  of  the  gunboat  Is 
T.   Coleman,   then   Serretary 
tlon,  told  the  members  of  th 
merce  Committee  last  month 
aroused  by  a  series  of  oil  sp^l 
Involving    Libcrlan-flag     t 
series  of  bearings. 

Explaining  why  there  was  1  ttle  regulation 
cr  control  over  foreign-flag  sh  ps  bringing  oil 
to  this  country,  he  said  th  »t  the  United 
States  could  no  lonjjer  "take  a  gunboat  and 
put  1!;  beside  Liberia  and  saj .  'If  you  don't 
do  so  and  so,  we  will  not  let  yc  ur  ships  out. 

But,  In  fact,  Llberlan-flag  shipping,  the 
largest  merchant  fleet  In  the  world,  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  Liberia  or 

Rather,  It  Ls  a  phantom 
that  was  created  by  Amerlc 
under  a  former  American 
the  late  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus 
to  the  movement  of  oil  around 
It  serves  the  Interests  of  the 
panles  and  shippers. 

To  them,  the  flag  of  Liberia 
boon,  a  device  that  frees 
restrictions  and  therefore  let; 
more    cheaply   and    profitably 
benefits;  It  derives  8  percent 
tional  product  from  that  system 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAPvKS 

To  critics.  It  Is  a  system  that  allows  danger- 
ously unsafe  ships  and  crews  to  ply  the  seas 
and  pollute  the  shores. 

READQUARTERS    IN    MANHATTAN 

The  ships  flying  the  star  and  stripes  of 
Liberia  are  controlled  not  from  Monrovia,  the 
man-made  port  built  with  American  aid  in 
the  small  West  African  nation,  but  from 
suites  of  offices  at  103  Park  Avenue  In 
Manhattan. 

Calls  there  are  answered  "683-2030." 

That  New  York  switchboard  can  connect 
a  caller  to  Captain  AUster  Cromble,  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Maritime  Affairs,  the  Li- 
berlan  government  official  in  charge  of  Issu- 
ing licenses  and  overseeing  shipping. 

At  the  same  number,  the  caller  can  also 
reach: 

Guy  E.  C.  Maltland,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  a  62-member  association  of  the  ov/n- 
ers  of  ships  registered  In  Liberia. 

Prank  Wlswall,  an  admiralty  lawyer  with 
the  New  York  firm  of  Burlingham,  Under- 
wood &  Lord,  who  Is  the  chief  adviser  to  the 
Maritime  Bureau,  the  director  of  the  rela- 
tively new  ln.':pectlon  system  and  Liberia's 
most  Important  representative  at  Interna- 
tional shipping  conferences. 

Fred  T.  Llnlnger,  who  Is  a  senior  deputy 
commissioner  for  maritime  affairs,  as  well  as 
a  senior  vice  president  of  the  International 
Bank  of  Washington,  which  owns  the  Inter- 
national Trust  of  Liberia,  which  In  turn  op- 
erates the  marit'me  system. 

None  are  Llberlan. 

INTERLOCKING  DIKECTOBATES 

Mr.  Llnlnger,  who  was  for  many  years  Mr. 
Stettlnlviss  personal  assistant,  has  run  the 
Llberlan  shipping  operation  In  New  York 
since  1948.  He  Is  a  senior  vice  president  of 
the  International  Bank  nnd  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Llberlan  Services  Inc.,  which  Is 
owned  by  International  Trast  and  which 
provides  services  to  the  Llberlan  Maritime 
Administration  and  helps  companies  incor- 
porate themselves  In  Liberia.  The  president 
of  Llberlan  Services  Is  Mr,  Wlswall,  the  ad- 
miralty lawyer. 

Mr.  Llnlnger,  Mr.  Wlswall  and  Mr.  Malt- 
land  of  the  owners'  group  also  serve  on  Ll- 
berlan delegations  to  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  international  meetings  to  set 
marlilme  safety  rales. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Llnlnger  said 
that  he  &a.v  "no  conflicts"  between  what  he 
described  as  "my  corporate  role  and  my  gov- 
eminent  role." 

But  those  who  run  the  Llberlan  shipping 
operation  are  concerned  that  the  publicity 
over  the  oil  .spills  and  t'ae  wrecks  will  hurt 
the  system  they  have  set  up.  Tliey  see  It  as 
the  worst  situation  since  197i,  when  two 
Llberlan-flag  ships  ran  Into  each  other  In  the 
English  Channel,  causing  the  authorities  to 
announce  that  they  bad  set  up  an  Inspection 
Ejstem. 

The  shipowners'  association  hired  Carl 
Byolr  &  Associates,  a  prominent  New  York 
public  relations  firm,  on  Jan.  15.  In  addition, 
they  are  undertaking  an  Investigation  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Argo  Merchant,  which 
caused  the  largest  oil  spill  off  the  United 
States  coast.  The  Investigation  Is  t>elng  co- 
ordinated by  Mr.  Llnlnger. 

Some  ships  flying  the  Llberlan  fiag  are 
owned  by  well-known  companies  and  persons 
such  as  D.  K.  Ludwlg  of  National  Bulk  Car- 
riers Inc.  and  its  subsidiary.  Universe  Ship- 
ping. America's  largest  shipowner,  Y.  K.  Pao 
and  C.  Y.  Tun^.  both  of  Hong  Kong,  bellevad 
to  be  No.  1  and  No.  2  In  worldwide  shipping; 
Aristotle  Onassis  and  Stavros  Nlarchos;  and 
seven  International  oil  companies.  Ex::on, 
Mobil,  SoCal,  Texaco,  Gulf,  B.  P.  and  Shell. 

TWO    DIFTZRENT    FLEETS 

Many  of  these  ships  are.  as  Mr.  Maltland 
and  other  spokesmen  for  the  Llberlan  ship- 
ping Interests  contend,  among  the  newest, 
best  equipped  and  most  expensive  In  the 
world. 
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But,  Robert  J.  Blackwell.  the  assistant  sec- 
retary of  maritime  affairs  In  the  United 
States  Maritime  Administration,  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  recently,  "You 
ha\'e  two  different  types  of  fieets  in  that  flag 
of  convenience  registry. 

"Many  are  out  to  make  the  cheapest  buck, 
to  put  on  the  cheapest  crew,"  he  said.  "They 
avoid  maintaining  their  vessels." 

Thus,  among  Liberian-flag  ships  are  those 
run  by  less  well-known  operators  ,such  as 
Amershlps  Inc.,  operator  of  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant, the  Ill-starred  tanker  that  broke  up 
off  Nantucket  Island  In  December,  releasing 
7.6  million  gallons  of  oil.  Amerfhljys  oper- 
ated seven  other  second-hand  ships,  each 
owned  by  a  separate  Llberlan  corporation,  a 
device  which  served  to  hide  the  Identity  of 
Investors  and  to  limit  liability  In  case  of 
suits. 

"The  fact  Is,  you  can't  expect  small  coun- 
tries who  gather  a  great  dfal  of  their  revenue 
from  registering  foreign  ships  or  registering 
ships  owned  by  other  economic  Interests  In 
their  countries  to  exercise  stringent  control 
of  those  ships,"  Mr.  Blackwell  said.  "They 
want  that  revenue.  They  want  those  fees.  If 
Panama  •  •  •  to  Llberlan.  If  the  Llberlans 
do  It,  they  go  to  Malaysia." 

LIBERIA    BENEFITS 

Ship  registration  fees  make  up  about  8 
percent  of  Liberia's  gross  national  product,' 
according  to  Mr.  Maltland  of  the  shipowners' 
association.  It  costs  $1.20  a  ton  to  register  a 
ship  In  Liberia  for  the  first  time  and  10  cents 
a  ton  annually  thereafter. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  In  ship- 
owners' def.ire  for  Llberlan  reglstrj'.  accord- 
ing to  Philip  J.  Loree,  the  director  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Controlled  Shipping, 
which  represents  20  American  shipperb  using 
the  Liberian  and  Panamanian  fiags,  is  the 
high  co.'at  of  American  maritime  union  labor. 
He  contended  the  forelpn-fiag  system  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  American  shippers  In  the 
competitive  market  without  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment subsidies  paid  to  American-flag 
ships. 

For  a  50,000-ton  tanker,  relatively  typical 
cf  those  bringing  oil  Into  American  ports,  a 
32 -man  crew  would  cost  51.7  million  a  year 
at  American  wages,  Mr.  Loree  said. 

In  contrast,  he  said,  by  using  the  Llberlan 
flag,  a  shipowner  can  hire  crews  of  other  na- 
tionalities at  the  following  rates :  all-Italian. 
•bOO.OOO  a  year;  British,  $500,000:  Spanish, 
•450,0u0;  Greek.  8325,000;  Chinese.  $260,0-70, 
and  Filipino,  $250,000. 

What  he  described  as  a  "motley  crew,"  one 
tr.ade  up  of  varlou."-,  nationalities,  would  cost 
about  $200,000  a  year.  Such  a  crew,  of  Greek 
officers  and  Pakistanis,  Filipino,  Honduran 
and  other  crewmen,  manned  the  Argo  Mer- 
chant. 

Further,  Mr.  Loree  said,  the  cost  of  using 
American  shipyards,  &s  required  under  Amer- 
ican registration,  would  be  about  twice  as 
much,  again  because  of  wages.  He  said  a 
typical  200.000-ton  supertanker  costing 
about  $90  million  In  the  United  States  could 
be  built  for  about  $40  million  In  Japan. 

The  "flag  of  convenience"  system  goes  back 
to  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  when, 
along  with  Lend-Lca.se.  it  was  used  to  send 
aid  to  beleaguered  Britain  while  preserving 
technical  neutrality.  For  many  years,  Pan- 
ama was  the  leading  flag  of  convenience,  al- 
lowing American  shipowners,  for  example,  to 
avoid  such  requirements  of  American  reg- 
istry as  the  use  of  American  crews  and  ship- 
yards. 

The  public  rationale  for  this  system  was 
strategic:  to  keep  American  oil  ships,  which 
were  belni?  registered  under  other  flags  be- 
cause of  high  labor  costs,  within  "effective 
control"  under  the  flag  cf  a  friendly  nation  In 
the  event  of  war.  Those  Involved  made  mil- 
lions. 

Stressing  the  slogan  that  the  shipping  was 
"American-controlled"  and  would  be  readily 
available  to  return  to  United  States  direction 
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In  the  event  of  war,  the  shipping  Interests 
have  been  able  to  defeat  legislation  that 
would  have  required  more  of  the  Imported 
oil  to  be  carried  on  American-flag  vessels. 
However,  the  Llberlan-flag  fleet  respected  the 
boycott  of  Israel  Imposed  by  the  Arab  states 
In  the  Six  Day  War,  contrary  to  American 
policy. 

The  Llberlan  registry  emerged  as  a  leading 
flag  of  convenience  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stettlnlus,  just  after  the  war.  America 
was  concerned  over  maintaining  access  to 
Middle  Eastern  oil,  and  that  concern  led  to 
the  waiver  of  antitrust  regulations  to  per- 
mit the  American  oil  companies  to  become 
part  of  Aramco,  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Company.  According  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations, It  also  led  to  secret  United  States 
State  and  Treasury  Deparment  agreement  on 
tax  credits  for  payments  to  oil-producing 
countries.  These  credits  permit  the  oil  com- 
panies to  pay  practically  no  United  States 
taxes  despite  huge  profits. 

After  leaving  the  State  Department  In 
Juno  1945,  M-.  Stettlnlus  Joined  a  group  of 
American  businessmen  In  forming  the  Li- 
beria Company  to  develop  and  exploit  Llbe- 
rlan natural  resources,  particularly.  Iron  ore. 
Before  Joining  the  wartime  government  to 
run  the  Lend-Lease  program,  Mr.  Stettlnlus 
had  been  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Steel. 

Liberia,  which  had  been  settled  by  freed 
American  slaves,  had  close  ties  to  the  United 
States;  it  uses  the  American  dollar  as  Its 
currency.  Its  dominant  economic  influence 
had  been  the  Firestone  Rubber  Company. 

What  became  known  as  the  "Stettlnlus 
group"  asked  New  York  lawyers  to  draw  up 
the. corporate  and  maritime  law  that  would 
accomplish  their  desires.  That  law  was 
adopted  by  the  Llberlan  government. 

A  commemorative  history  of  Liberia's 
emergence  as  a  maritime  nation,  published 
by  the  International  Trust  Company,  re- 
counts the  development: 

"To  develop  a  legal  framework  In  which  a 
sound  and  viable  program  could  grow,  Libe- 
ria drew  on  the  experience  of  the  world's 
foremost  admiralty  law  experts  and  special- 
ists In  international  law.  Out  of  these  spe- 
cialized efforts  came  the  drafting  of  the  Ll- 
berlan Maritime  Law,  the  Llberlan  Corpora- 
tion Law,  and  a  charter  for  the  International 
Trust  Company  of  Liberia  to  administer  the 
maritime  program.  These  were  adopted  as 
three  companion  laws  by  the  Llberlan  Legis- 
lature In  December  1948." 

Mr.  Nlarchos,  the  Greek  shipowner,  regis- 
tered the  first  ship  under  the  Llberlan  flag 
In  1949,  the  tanker  World  Peace.  The  fleet 
grew  rapidly. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  Llberlan 
corporate  law  Is  a  guarantee  of  anonymity. 
Thus  the  system  can  serve  as  a  tax  hideaway 
or  a  kind  of  investor's  version  of  a  Swiss 
bank  account. 

In  addition,  corporations  that  operate  out- 
side the  country,  as  shipping  firms  do,  are 
not  subject  to  Llberlan  taxes. 

For  the  large  shlpholders  he  represents, 
Mr.  Loree  said,  the  Llberlan  tax  situation  no 
longer  provides  a  big  advantage  because  of 
changes  In  the  United  States  tax  laws.  Other 
sources,  however,  noted  that  It  Is  still  possi- 
ble to  tise  Investment  In  a  Llberlan-flag  ship 
to  conceal  Income  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

Things  did  not  go  entirely  smoothly  for 
the  Stettlnlus  group.  A  number  of  them, 
most  notably  Julius  C.  Holmes,  later  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Ambassador  to  Iran,  were 
Indicted  on  charges  of  Illegally  selling  war- 
surplus  tankers  to  Mr.  Nlarchos  and  Mr. 
Onassis,  who  were  Just  getting  started  In  the 
business,  and  to  Chinese  nationalists.  The 
Justice  Department  later  dropped  the 
charges,  although  the  situation  was  some- 
thing of  a  scandal  at  the  time. 
Today,  80.e  percent  of  the  Internatlooal 
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Trust  Company  of  Liberia  Is  owned  by  the 
International  Bank  of  Washington,  an  In- 
ternational holding  company  of  banking  and 
Insurance  interests,  located  in  Its  own  mod- 
ern office  building  at  1703  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Just  down  the  street  from  the  White 
House.  Its  tenants  Include  the  economic  sec- 
tion of  the  Llberlan  Embassy. 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Thirty-seven  years  is 
a  long  time  for  the  people  of  one  country 
to  be  under  the  domination  of  another 
against  their  own  desires  for  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  Yet,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  again  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  and  peoples  of  the 
world  the  sad  plight  of  the  people  of 
Estonia,  a  nation  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940  and  still  held  under  the 
harsh  and  brutal  yoke  of  Communist 
domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Estonian  World 
Council  submitted  a  memorandum  to 
the  European  Security  and  Cooperation 
Conference  regarding  the  status  of 
Estonia,  and  a  portion  of  that  memo- 
randum follows: 
V.  The  Question  of  National  Sitrvival  in 
Occupied  Estonia 

1.  While  Instances  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion regime's  oppressive  policies  and  mal- 
feasance are  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  In 
the  Memorandum  at  hand,  the  Estonian 
World  Council  would  herewith  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern:  the 
systenmtlc  reduction  of  the  native  Estonian 
population. 

2.  There  Is  evidence  that  Soviet  authorities 
had  developed  plans  for  the  large-scale  ex- 
termination and  deportation  of  Estonian, 
Latvian  and  Lithuanian  nationals  weU  In  ad- 
vance of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics by  the  USSR. 

NKVD  Secret  Order  No.  001223.  entitled 
"Deportation  of  Anti-Soviet  Elements  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,"  was  signed 
by  General  Ivan  Serov,  deputy  chief  of  USSR 
state  security,  and  dated  October  11.  1939.  A 
copy  of  this  Infamous  document  was  cap- 
tured by  Baltic  partisans  in  1941  and  it  has 
been  published  in  Its  entirety  In  the  Third 
Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Conunittee  on 
Communist  Aggression,  U.S.  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Although  sporadic  arrnsts  and  summary 
executions  by  the  NKVD  commenced  Im- 
mediately after  the  Soviet  occupation  In  June 
1940,  Secret  Order  No.  001223  was  not  ex- 
ecuted until  the  night  of  June  13 '14,  1941. 
Under  this  particular  order  11,157  Estonian 
civilians  of  both  sexes  and  cf  all  ages  were 
slated  for  arrest  and  deportation. 

It  has  been  established  that  at  least  59,732 
parsons  were  either  executed  or  deported 
from  Estonia  during  the  first  year  of  Soviet 
occupation  ( 1940-1941) . 

3.  The  next  mass  deportations  occurred 
after  the  reoccupation  of  Estonia  by  Soviet 
forces  in  September  1944.  It  is  estimated 
tnat  some  20,000  Estonlana  were  deported 
m  1945-46.  Deportations  on  a  smaller  scale 
continued  throughout  1947  and   1948. 

The  greatest  single  wave  of  mass  deporta- 
tions struck  Estonia  between  March  24  and 
March  27.  1949,  and  comprised  about  40,000 
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persons.  Reliable  calculations  place  the  to- 
tal of  Estonian  deportees  during  the  years 
1945-1949  at  80,000  persons. 

4.  Although  some  wholesale  deportations 
occurred  during  the  period  1950-1954,  these 
were  on  a  considerably  smaller  scale  than  the 
mass  deportations  described  In  Paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  this  section. 

5.  The  deportations  of  Estonians  referred 
to  In  Paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  above  are  esti- 
mated to  have  Involved  a  total  of  some  140,- 
000  Estonians. 

6.  More  recently  the  Soviet  occiipatlon 
regime  has  come  to  depend  upon  different 
means  to  eliminate  the  national  and  ethnic 
identity  of  Estonia;  these  means  Involve  the 
massive  settlement  of  Russians  In  Estonia 
and  a  corresponding  dispersal  of  Estonians 
(particularly  Estonian  youth)  over  the  hin- 
terlands of  the  USSR. 

This  systematic  program  of  russlficatlon  Is 
being  Implemented  without  the  overt  appli- 
cation of  KGB  terror,  but  with  the  calculated 
and  methodical  application  of  administra- 
tive and  economic  pressures. 

To  date,  this  program  of  russlficatlon  has 
proven  extremely  effective.  According  to 
USSR  census  statistics  for  1970,  Estonlabs 
constituted  only  68.2%  of  the  population  of 
Estonia  (as  opposed  to  88.27c  In  1939). 

Demographic  studies  published  In  1973  In- 
dicate that  the  proi>ortion  of  Estonians  has 
declined  even  further  (to  66  62%)  since  the 
1970  USSR  census.  In  connection  with  these 
statistics,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Soviet 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Estonia,  and 
their  dependents,  are  not  taken  Into  account 
for  census  purposes,  even  though  they  repre- 
sent a  numerically  substantial  presence. 

7.  It  IS  clear  that  a  campaign  of  this  nature 
and  of  these  proportions  presents  a  grave 
threat  to  the  perservation  of  Estonian  na- 
tional and  ethnic  Identity  in  the  historic 
homeland  of  the  Estonian  nation.  This  crisis 
of  national  survival  has  been  reported  by 
Western  Journalists  who  have  visited  occu- 
pied Estonia.  Their  reports  Indicate  that  the 
program  of  russlficatlon  is  being  intensified 
and  is  proceeding  currently  at  the  rate  of 
one  percentage  point  per  annum. 

8.  The  Estonian  World  Council  reminds  the 
participating  Governments  at  the  Confer- 
ence that  the  USSR's  policies  and  actions 
vls-a-vls  the  Estonian  people  (with  refer- 
ence to  Paragraphs  2.  3,  4  and  5  of  this  Sec- 
tion) specifically  violated  the  principles  of 
international  law  established  and  affirmed 
In  the  Genocide  Convention,  the  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  affirming  the  Charter  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  (vide  Arti- 
cle 6  (C)  of  said  Charter),  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

9.  The  Estonian  World  Council  further  re- 
minds the  participating  Governments  that 
the  USSR's  current  policies  and  actions  vis- 
a-vis the  Estonian  people  (with  reference  to 
Paragraphs  6  and  7  of  this  Section)  consti- 
tute present  and  continuing  violations  of 
International  conventions  and  covenants 
pertaining  to  genocide  and  crimes  against 
humanity. 

10.  Tlie  policies  and  actions  of  the  USSR 
referred  to  in  Pareigraphs  6  and  7  also  con- 
travene all  International  declarations  and 
United  Nations  Resolutions  condemning 
colonialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  for  these  reasons 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Flesolu- 
tion  5  on  the  first  day  of  the  current  95th 
Congress,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  copy  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution  5  follows : 

H.    CON.    res.    S 

"iVliereas  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  Stat-s  of  America  have  main- 
tained and  enjoyed  excellent  and  friendly 
relttions  with  the  Governments  and  peoples 
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of  the  Baltic  States  Republlci 
uanla.  and  Estonia,  during 
pendence  of  these  Republics 

Whereas  the  concept  of 
dom  of  choice  of  government 
In  this  country,  as  It  has 
since  the  Declaration  of 

Whereas    the    evidence 
hearings  of  the  select  commltltee 
of  Representatives  to  Invest 
poratlon  of  the  Baltic  States 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
tends  to  prove  that  the  actions 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
these  free  and  Independent 
were  contrary  to  the  prlnc 
tlonal   law  and   the  principles 
and 

Whereas   the   people   of 
consistently  shown   great 
peoples  of  these  three  Republics, 
as   a  result  of   their   enslav 
result  of  the  Inhuman  exile 
of  great  numbers  of  law-abldi^ 
their  native  lands  to 
labor    camps    in    the    Union 
Socialist  Republics:  Now, 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Th«(t 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  of  the 
America  should  continue  the 
of  nonrecognltlon  of  the  unlaltvful 
of  the  Baltic  States  Republics 
uanla.  and  Estonia  into  the 
Socialist  Republics,  and  con1|nue 
nltlon  of  the  diplomatic  and 
of  these  Republics  as  the  la\*ful 
tlves  of  these   three   nations 
States  of  America:  and 

(2)  the  President  should 
as  may  be  appropriate,  tlirotgh 
States  delegation  to  the  United 
raise  in  the  United  Nations 
the  forced  Incorporation  of 
and  Estonia  Into  the  Union  of 
Republics   and   request   the 
to  conduct  an  Investigation 
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Charter  states  the  governing  principles 
of  the  Voice-  First,  to  serve  as  a  con- 
sistently reliable  source  of  objective  and 
comprehensive  news;  second,  to  pre- 
sent a  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought 
and  Institutions;  and  third,  to  present 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  clearly 
and  effectively  as  well  as  responsible 
discussion  and  opinion  on  these  policies. 

In  a  recent  VOA  broadcast  commorat- 
ing  its  anniversary,  the  Deputy  Program 
Manager  of  the  Voice.  Mr.  Clifford  B. 
Groce,  traced  its  history.  I  believe  this 
broadcast  would  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber,  and  would  like  to 
paraphrase  a  portion  of  it.  I  cannot 
quote  him  specifically  since  I  am  pro- 
hibited by  section  501  of  Public  Law  402 
from  "disseminating  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  or  possessions" 
material  which  was  produced  for  broad- 
casts abroad. 

As  Mr.  Groce  noted,  the  Voice  began  as 
a  wartime  effort  to  report  to  the  world. 
As  the  first  broadcast — in  Germany — 
said  79  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1942,  "The  news  may  be  good 
or  bad  but  we  shall  tell  you  the  truth." 

During  the  war.  VGA's  efforts  preceded 
those  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
bringing  the  message  of  the  American 
war  effort  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  was  incorporated  into  the  OWI  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  Following  World  War 
II,  it  was  concluded  by  tlie  Government 
that  it  was  important  to  maintain  this 
kind  of  broadcast  contact  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  order  to  continue  to 
explain  American  policy  and  to  bring 
to  them  a  reflection  of  American  life. 

Due  largely  to  changing  political  situ- 
ations in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
there  have  been  differences  of  emphasis, 
differences  of  languages  of  broadcasts, 
and  differences  of  hours  of  broadcasts 
through  the  intervening  35  years.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  Korean  War,  a  mas- 
sive 2-year  effort  was  undertaken  in 
which  programs  were  broadcast  in  almost 
50  languages.  However,  since  1953  the 
Voice  has  been  operating  at  substantially 
tods-v's   IgvgI 

After  World  War  II,  VOA,  like  all  other 
overseas  information  activities  of  the 
OWI,  was  incorporated  into  the  State 
Department  where  it  remained  until 
August,  1953.  During  those  years  the 
Voice  was  headquartered  in  New  York 
City. 

When  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
was  established  in  1953,  it  was  decided 
to  incorporate  the  Voice  of  America  and 
to  relocate  the  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton alongside  other  information  opera- 
tions for  our  Government  and  other  na- 
tions. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Groce  noted  that  Amer- 
icans generally  cannot  receive  VOA 
broadcasts  on  domestic  channels  because 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  which  legalized 
the  information  program  back  in  1948, 
clearly  designated  the  overseas  informa- 
tions, including  the  Voice  of  America,  as 
exclusively  for  overeeas  audiences.  This 
was  done  deliberately  lest  there  be  the 
suspicion  that  these  enterprises,  govern- 
mentally  funded,  sponsored,  operated, 
could  be  used  to  influence  American  pub- 
lic  opinion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  50  foreign 
broadcasting  services  around  the  world 
have  sent  congratulations  and  commen- 
dations to  the  Voice  on  this  occasion. 

From  Japan  alone,  four  broadcasting 
systems  have  extended  warm  greetings. 

Kazuto  Yoshida,  director  of  the  Over- 
seas Broadcasting  Department  of  Japan 
Broadcasting  Corp. — NHK — cabled: 

On  behalf  of  "Radio  Japan"  ...  I  am  happy 
and  honored  to  offer  sincere  congratulations 
to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  VOA  on 
its  35th  Anniversary.  As  broadcasting  services 
which  regularly  transmit  programs  overseas. 
Introducing  culture  and  arts  of  our  respective 
countries  and  national  traits  and  daily  lives 
of  our  people,  I  believe  both  VOA  and  "Radio 
Japan"  are  similar  In  character  and  purpose. 
I  congratulate  able  staff  of  VOA  on  a  high 
caliber  of  programs,  which  during  past  years 
have  been  highly  evaluated  by  listeners 
around  the  world.  I  like  to  think  NHK  has 
been  of  service  through  Japanese  announcers 
we  have  assigned  to  work  in  previous  years 
at  VOA  in  Washington.  Their  experience  with 
VOA's  Japanese  Language  Service,  now  dis- 
continued, has  played  an  Important  role  in 
promoting  closer  relations  between  U.S.  and 
Japan.  I  earnestly  hope  that.  In  coming  years, 
VOA.  will  continue  to  contribute  to  better 
understanding  and  friendship  among  all  peo- 
ples. With  best  wishes  from  myself  and  the 
entire  staff  of  "Radio  Japan." 

Mr.  Kiyoshl  Hara,  president  of  Aashi 
Broadcasting  Co. — ABC-Osaka — cabled: 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  express  warm  con- 
gratulations to  you  en  your  35th  Anniversary. 
The  Voice  of  America  has  given  me  many  ex- 
cellent ideas  and  served  as  a  source  of 
courage  In  course  of  my  25 -year  career  as 
broadcast. 

We  now  have  In  Japan  a  shortwave  listen- 
ing "boom"  while  you,  unfortunately,  no 
longer  have  broadcasts  In  Japanese.  I  con- 
fess that  I  find  absence  of  VOA  Japanese 
broadcasts  regrettable.  Along  with  my  appre- 
ciation and  best  wishes  on  your  anniversary, 
may  I  ask  you  to  consider  resumption  of  the 
Japane.se  Service  which  would  further  deepen 
U.S. -Japan  relations. 

The  director-general  of  Maritiiis 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  Mr.  Forest  Side, 
cabled : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  my 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  Voice  of 
America's  35th  year  of  existence  and  to  com- 
pliment VOA  staff  on  the  excellent  Job  they 
have  been  pxitting  out  ever  since  their  start 
In  the  war  years  when,  along  with  BBC,  they 
were  our  best  and  most  reliable  link  with  the 
outward  world. 

Radio  Del  Plata  in  Argentina,  broad- 
cast: 

Undoubtedly,  every  24th  of  February  a 
significant  event  is  celebrated  In  the  world  of 
trariimlsslons.  .  .  .  And  that  event  Is,  as  It 
has  occurred  during  the  last  35  years,  the 
celebration  of  a  new  anniversary  of  that 
moment  when  the  Voice  of  America  cut 
through  the  space  carrying  Its  American  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  friendship  between  coun- 
tries. .  .  Radio  del  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine private  radio  station,  sends  Its 
brotherly  and  cordial  salute. 

The  director  of  the  Hellenic  Radio  and 
Television  Network.  Mr.  John  Lampsas, 
cabled: 

The  completion  of.  35  years  of  continuous 
operation  by  a  broadcasting  network  whose 
transmission  Is  not  aimed  at  one  specific 
nation  Is  not  a  common  event.  It  serves  as 
evidence.  In  fact,  of  the  success  of  a  tremen- 
dous effort  by  thousands  of  people  of  all  na- 
tionalities who  work  hard  each  day  so  thai 
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the  Voice  of  America  can  be  heard  in  all  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  world.  It  also 
serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  new  ven- 
tures with  lofty  targets  such  as  the  free  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  mainly,  the  impar- 
tial informing  of  world  opinion.  With  these 
thoughts,  I  address  warm  greetings  to  the 
listeners  of  the  Voice  of  America,  and  may 
the  Voice  live  to  celebrate  its  Golden  Jubilee. 

Other  broadcasting  agencies  sending 
greetings  included  Turkey,  Egypt,  Israel, 
the  Republic  of  China,  Nigeria,  Malta, 
Liberia,  and  Sri  Lanka.  Personal  letters 
were  also  received  from  the  President  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  as  Americans 
can  well  be  proud  of  our  overseas  voice 
which  reaches  out  to  the  world.  On  this 
happy  occasion.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
extending  to  all  members  of  the  Voice  of 
America  our  congratulations,  our  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done,  and  our  best  wishes, 
as  well,  for  at  least  a  "golden  jubilee." 


SUDAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  in-depth  coverage  the 
Washington  Post  has  given  recently  to 
the  Sudan,  a  country  otherwise  unknown 
to  most  Americans  except  for  the  ro- 
mantic images  conjured  up  by  the  name 
of  the  capital,  Khar  team,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 

In  fact,  Sudan  has  acquired  increasing 
political  Influence,  situated  as  it  is  near 
the  volatile  Horn  of  Africa,  not  to  men- 
tion being  literally  and  figuratively  mid- 
way between  the  Arab  world  and  black 
Africa.  Its  moderating  influence  offers  to 
calm  some  of  the  present  and  looming 
tensions  of  the  region,  something  the 
United  States  stands  only  to  gain  by 
encouraging. 

For  starters,  the  situation  of  the  Afars 
and  Issas,  astride  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  is  imstable:  a  scheduled  French 
withdrawal  this  spring  may  well  tempt 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia  to  step  in  and 
square  off.  Superpower  confrontation 
could  ensue,  since  those  two  countries 
are  extensively  supplied  with  military  aid 
respectively  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  A  similar  confrontation 
could  flow  from  developments  in  Eritrea, 
where  would-be  secessionists,  backed  by 
the  Soviets,  are  engaged  in  bloody  battle 
with  the  Ethiopian  Central  Government, 
which,  despite  Its  Marxist  and  anti- 
American  rhetoric,  we  still  heavily  sup- 
port. Ethiopia  depends  on  both  Djibouti 
and  the  Eritrean  province  for  ports  and 
railroads  and  not  surprisingly  will  do 
what  it  can  to  prevent  antagonists  tak- 
ing them  over.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Eritreans  have  serious  historic  griev- 
ances and.  given  their  substantial 
Islamic  composition,  strong  Arab  sup- 
port; neither  do  the  competing  factions 
in  Djibouti  care  to  be  absorbed  by 
Ethiopia. 
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The  prospect  for  violence  is  evident. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  is  natur- 
ally apprehensive  about  the  Soviets 
enhancing  their  presence  in  the  Bab  el 
Mandeb  area  even  beyond  their  apparent 
concessions  already  in  Berbera  and  Aden, 
not  to  mention  the  Indian  Ocean  gener- 
ally. On  this  ground  the  previous  ad- 
ministration pressed  for,  and  the  Con- 
gress finally  approved,  some  higher 
American  visibility  on  Diego  Garcia. 

Sudan  maintains  a  long-standing  offer 
to  mediate  some  of  the  problems,  though 
It  Is  itself  unavoidably  becoming  a  party 
to  the  Eritrean  dispute,  what  with  refu- 
gees and  possibly  guerillas  crossing  the 
border,  something  that  may  provoke 
Ethiopian  reprisals.  Already  Sudan  and 
Ethiopia  have  recalled  their  respective 
ambassadors  and  traded  strong  charges. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  certainly  not  desirable,  for  the 
United  States  to  line  up  definitely  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary warfare  in  the  region.  We  should 
calculate  exactly  what  stake  we  have 
in  a  Red  Sea  or  Horn  presence,  or  In 
blocking  the  Soviets  from  one;  and 
whether  the  carrot  or  the  stick  is  more 
effective  in  improving  our  status.  It 
should  at  least  be  the  rule  of  thumb  that 
we  seek  friendly  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries that  offer  us  goodwill.  Certainly  one 
of  them  at  the  moment  would  seem  to 
be  the  Sudan. 

The  Post  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27,  1977) 

NiMEBi  Efforts,  Ar.*b  Rtvalry  Seen  Ending 

U.S. -Sudan  Reft 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

Khartoum,  Siidan,  Jan.  26. — After  a 
decade  of  periodic  tensions  and  repeated 
setbacks  In  their  relations,  the  United  States 
and  Sudan  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
establishing  close  ties. 

If  a  breakthrough  occurs,  It  will  be  due 
partly  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Sudanese 
President  Jaafar  Nlmerl  and  partly  to  shifts 
within  big-power  and  Arab  rivalries  In 
northeastern  Africa. 

A  broad  array  of  Western  nations  and  con- 
servative Arab  oil  powers  led  by  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  have  come  to  the  economic  and 
diplomatic  rescue  of  the  Nlmerl  government 
which  had  depended  heavily  on  Moscow  for 
arms   and   aid   until   a   few  years   ago. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  new-found 
Arab  ally,  Libya,  are  regarded  here  as  the 
country's  prime  enemies.  The  new  backbone 
of  Nlmerl's  foreign  policy  is  an  American- 
blessed  triangular  partnership  among  Egypt. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Sudan. 

The  overt  and  concrete  support  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  previously  lacking 
sesms  now  to  be  in  the  making. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  American  busi- 
nessmen to  the  Nile  River  capital  these  days. 
The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Is  cranking  up  a  new,  $10  million  to  S20 
million  economic  assistance  program  and 
Washington  Just  recently  approved  the  sale 
of  arms  to  this  country. 

"Relations  between  us  and  Sudan  are  de- 
veloping In  a  very  satisfactory  direction  and 
are  now  very  good,"  says  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  D.  Brewer.  "We  are  working  to  de- 
velop a  very  meaningful  program  here." 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard,  uphill  struggle 
for  those  favoring  closer  Sudanese-American 
relations  to  break  a  diplomatic  logjam  dating 
back  to  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  when 
Sudan  abruptly  severed  its  ties  with  the 
United  States. 
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Then,  having  taken  the  Initiative  among 
Arab  states  to  renew  relations  with  Wash- 
ington in  July  1972,  Nlmerl  saw  his  over- 
ture spoiled  by  the  assassination  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  his  top  aide, 
George  Curtis  Moore  here  in  March  1973.  A 
heavy  pall  Immediately  fell  over  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  made  even  worse 
by  Nlmerl's  decision  under  Arab  pressure  to 
release  the  Palestinian  terrorists  resjjonslble 
for  the  deed. 

In  fact,  Washington  recalled  Ambassador 
Brewer  in  June  1974  for  six  months  In  pro- 
test. Strong  lobbying  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Irate  foreign  .service  officers  prevented 
any  significant  thaw  In  the  prevailing  cool- 
ness In  relotlons  until  last  year. 

Now,  however,  things  are  visibly  chang- 
ing— and  at  a  crucial  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  Sudan.  Nlmerl  has  veered  sharply  toward 
the  West  and  the  conservative  Arab  oil  states 
in  search  of  both  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  bolster  his  hand  against  Libya 
and  Ethiopia,  the  two  neighboring  nations 
ho  is  now  convinced  are  conspiring  with 
Soviet  blessings,  to  overthrow  him. 

The  47-year-old  general  Is  still  recovering 
from  the  trauma  of  the  nearly  successful 
Libyan-sponsored  coup  attempt  against  him 
last  July.  That  event  has  apparently  removed 
any  lingering  doubts  he  might  hare  had 
about  the  need  to  beef  up  his  security  ap- 
paratus and  also  to  switch  his  source  of  mili- 
tary supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
West. 

Reports  circulating  here  say  that  Nlmerl 
Is  considering  the  purchase  of  up  to  half  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  Western  arms  In 
the  next  few  years,  with  the  cost  to  be  borne 
primarily  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  mid-November,  the  outgoing  Ford  ad- 
ministration ruled  that  Sudan  was  now  eli- 
gible to  buy  American  military  equipment. 
Pentagon  sources  said  at  the  time  that  Nl- 
merl's first  request  would  probably  be  for 
communications  equipment  and  sensors  for 
monitoring  anti-government  activities  with- 
in this  sprawling,  milllon-square-mlle  na- 
tion, the  largest  In  Africa. 

Actually,  private  American  companies  are 
already  working  here  to  Improve  the  coun- 
try's communications  system.  Northrop  Page 
built  the  ground  station  to  tie  Sudan  Into 
the  International  satellite  communications 
system,  and  another  American  firm,  Harris 
Corp.  of  Cleveland,  has  an  til8  million  con- 
tract to  provide  telephone,  telex  and  televi- 
sion links  between  Khartoum  and  the  coun- 
try's 13  provincial  capitals. 

According  to  unconfirmed  reports  here,  the 
United  States  proved  Its  potential  value  to 
Nlmerl  In  the  security  field  when  It  Inter- 
cepted a  radio  message  among  the  conspira- 
tors involved  In  the  July  coup  attempt  and 
warned  the  president  of  the  trouble  that  lay 
ahead  shortly  before  his  plane  landed  at 
Khartoum  airport.  He  was  returning  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  France. 

Since  the  November  ruling  by  Ford,  a  nvim- 
ber  of  Sudanese  have  reportedly  gone  to  the 
United  States  for  security  training,  although 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  firm  decision 
taken  yet  on  any  specific  arms  sales.  U.S. 
embassy  officials  here  are  extremely  reluctant 
to  dlscu-ss  the  whole  arms  Issue,  however,  ap- 
parently because  of  uncertainty  over  the 
new  Carter  administration's  policy  toward 
Sudan  and  arms  sales  in  general. 

Sudanese  officials  have  long  expressed  to 
American  Journalists  their  desire  for  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  and 
their  frustrations  over  the  slow  progress  in 
American-Sudanese  ties.  Even  now  that  a 
breakthrough  has  apparently  come.  It  Is  un- 
likely the  United  States  will  have  a  full- 
scale  AID  program  before  the  1979  fiscal  year 
because  of  the  cumbersome  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures Involved  In  launching  it. 

AID  Director  Frederick  Machmer  said  he 
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U  planning  projects  In  the 
building,    agriculture 
development  and  health.  But 
proval  from  Washington,  and 
of  the  program  Is  still 
seems  likely  that  U.S.  military 
precede  any  economic  aid  to 

The   big   spur    to   Improve 
danese  relations  came  last  Junie 
dent    Nlmerl   made    a   20-day 
United    States.    Significantly, 
made  after  first  consulting 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  President 
of  Egypt,  whose  governments 
have    encouraged    the    whole 
process  between  Khartoum 

During  his  stay,  Nlmerl  met 
President  Ford,   bat   with   a 
Pentagon,    congrecslonal 
private  buslnes  leaders.  He  re 
an  extremely  effective  sales 
of  Sudan,  stressing  its  strateg^i 
and  Its  economic  potential. 

As  a  result  of  his  personal 
also  of  the  growing  attractlot 
a   long-term    Investment 
firms,  particularly  agribusiness 
showing  considerable  Interest 

Nlmerl    has    established    a 
mlnlsteria.   committee   to 
American  relations  especially 
of  the  technical  and  econonil  : 
It  Is  headed  by  Mansour  Khal|d 
foreign  minister  and  now 
the  President  on  foreign  policy 

One  of  the  main  alms  of  th< 
mlttee  is  reportedly  to  help 
vestors    overcome    the 
ment  red  tape  and  execute  theli 
a  minimum  of  delay.  Dealing 
bureaucracy  Is  still  a  major 
vestors. 

But  with  Sudan  embarking 
Hon  six-year  development  plan 
nations  planning  to  Invest  $5 
the  next  10  years,  business 
garded  as  excellent  by  Westei^ 
and  businessmen  here. 

Among  American  companies 
Ing  la  Sudan  or  scouting  In 
are  Allls  Chalmers  Corp., 
American  Pacific  International 
exploring  for  oil  In  the  Red 
Sudan;    two  Honolulu-based 
Alexander  and  Baldwin,  Inc. 
Agronomics,  plus  King  Ranch 
Inc.  Bechtel-McLaughlln,  Inc. 
Inc.,  Ford,  Hilton  Hotels  Corp. 
Nile  Hotel  opens  here  In 
Corp.  of  America  and  Holiday 
Northrop  Page  and  Harris  In  thi 
tlons  field. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post 
Sudan   "Breadbasket":   A  3d 
(By  DaTld  B 

Khartoum. — A  highly  ambl 
tiu'n  Sudan   Into  the 
Arab  world  Is  testing  the 
blnlng  Arab  oil  money  with 
ogy  to  help  some  of  the  Third 
est  nations  to  develop  rapidly. 

If   the   plan   succeeds   here, 
become  the  basis  for  a  whole 
development,  providing  an  alte 
socialist  model  that  now  exerci 
attraction  on  an   increasing  n 
veloping  countries. 

Moreover,  the  combination 
Arab   wealth   and   Western  kn 
prove  an   Irresistible  political 
of  swinging  a  number  of 
toward   the  West.  Already 
swayed  away  from  Its  former 
and   close   ties   with   the   Sovle 
Marxist   Somalia  Is  currently 
by  Saudi  Arabia  with  a 
economic  and  military  aid  In 
expulsion  of  the  Soviets. 
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At  this  point  It  Is  still  too  early  to  Judge 
the  effectiveness  of  this  strategy,  but  the  ini- 
tial prospects  appear  good,  based  on  what  is 
happening  here  In  Sudan,  the  largest  coun- 
try In  Africa.  Sudan  holds  an  enormous 
unrealized  potential  for  food  production. 

Already,  this  country  Is  posting  a  4  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent  growth  rate,  while  most  other 
African  countries  are  barely  holding  even  or 
are  slipping  backward.  The  Arab  goal  is  to 
boost  this  rate  to  7.5  per  cent  a  year,  making 
it  an  economic  pace-setter  on  the  continent. 
Led  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  the  Arab 
countries  have  drawn  up  a  $5.7  billion  in- 
vestment program  for  Sudan,  and  a  growing 
number  of  Western  companies  are  preferring 
goods,  skills  and  technology,  often  In  part- 
nership with  Arab  Interests. 

Far  more  than  Egypt,  seemingly  a  bottom- 
less pit  for  Arab  petrodollars  with  a  dim 
outlook  for  any  returns,  Sudan  seems  to 
havs  all  the  Ingredients  for  becoming  a 
long-term  paying  Arab  Investment. 

Unlike  Egypt,  this  country  has  millions  of 
idle  acres  of  rich  land  and  no  problem  of 
overpopulation.  Indeed,  with  only  17  million 
people  scattered  over  nearly  a  million  sqtiare 
miles  of  land,  it  is.  if  anything,  too  sparsely 
populated.  In  addition,  Sudan  has  large 
quantities  of  water  still  available  from  the 
two  Nile  rivers,  an  excellent  climate  and  a 
fair  number  of  technicians  and  administra- 
tors. 

But  there  are  still  many  obstacles  to  a 
rapid  economic  take-off.  Including  a  small 
labor  force,  few  good  roads  (only  200  miles 
of  hardtop  until  recently) ,  limited  port  facil- 
ities, an  Inadequate  overall  transportation 
system  and  an  easy-going  work  ethic  that 
has  yet  to  adopt  to  the  rigors  of  a  would-be 
booming  economy. 

Last  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  migrant 
laborers  to  pick  cotton,  the  country's  big  for- 
eign-exchange earner,  and  skilled  and  even 
unskilled  workers  are  emigrating  by  the 
thousands  to  the  nearby  Arab  oil  states.  Gas- 
oline shortages  are  chronic,  even  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  projects  under  way  are  meeting 
long  delays  and  huge  cost  overruns. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  on  their  way  to 
a  solution.  For  Instance,  a  500-mlle  pipeline 
carrying  4.2  million  barrels  of  oil  from  Port 
Sudan  to  Khartoum  Is  about  to  begin  oper- 
ating; the  various  pieces  of  the  750-mile-long 
road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  are  near- 
Ing  completion  and  new  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  are  Increasing  the  railroads' 
capacity  considerably. 

For  other  problems  such  as  manpower,  no 
Immediate  solution  Is  In  sight.  "There's  a  real 
movement  of  skills  out  of  Khartoum  to  Jed- 
dah"  said  one  Western  economist.  "It's  get- 
ting difficult  even  to  find  domestics  because 
the  salaries  In  Saudi  Arabia  are  five  to  six 
times  higher  than  here." 

Undaunted  by  such  bottlenecks,  the  oil 
powers  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  are  becom- 
ing dally  more  committed  to  uplifting  Sudan 
as  part  of  their  own  long-term  economic  sur- 
vival strategy,  particularly  In  food  produc- 
tion. 

Saudi  and  Kuwaiti  money  In  particular  is 
pouring  Into  Sudan  by  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  as  prc.Jects  are  identified,  studied  and 
put  into  execution,  usually  by  a  consortium 
of  Arab  and  Western  companies.  No  one 
seems  to  know  precisely  how  much  Arab  and 
We«;tern  capital  is  now  tied  up  or  committed 
here,  biit  one  estimate  put  tlie  total  sum  at 
well  over  tl  billion,  with  more  coming  all  the 
time. 

In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  Is  thought  to 
have  provided  something  like  $350  million 
In  the  past  few  years  In  various  disguised 
forms  to  cover  Sudan's  chronic  balance-of- 
paj-ments  deficit.  Western  economists  do  not 
expect  Sudan  to  default  on  Its  ehort-term 
debts  of  somewhere  around  $500  million,  be- 
cause, as  one  of  them  put  it,  "the  Saudis 
will  ball  them  out." 
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The  Arab  commitment  to  Sudan's  economic 
development  Is  embodied  in  the  about-to- 
be-establlshed  Arab  Authority  for  Develop- 
ment and  Agricultural  Investment,  which  has 
been  set  up  to  Implement  the  Initial  $5.7  bil- 
lion, 10-year  Arab  Investment  program  here. 

This  is  part  of  a  25-year  plan  to  make 
Sudan  the  primary  source  of  food  for  the 
whole  Arab  world  and  to  create  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  Investment  to  the  industrial 
West  for  excess  Arab  petrodollars.  Reading 
between  the  lines  of  the  56-page  Arab  pro- 
posal, one  clearly  detects  the  unstated  objec- 
tive of  freeing  the  Arab  world  from  any  kind 
of  blackmail  by  oil-consuming  nations,  such 
as  the  United  States,  that  might  attempt  to 
use  their  food  exports  as  a  bargaining  chip 
against  the  oil  producers. 

By  1985,  Sudan  Is  projected  to  be  providing 
42  per  cent  of  the  Arab  world's  total  vegeta- 
ble oil  consumption,  58  per  cent  of  Its  basic 
food  and  20  per  cent  of  Its  sugar  needs,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Arab 
Fund  For  Economic  and  Social  Development. 

To  achieve  this  Initial  goal,  the  amount  of 
land  under  irrigation  In  Sudan  will  have  to 
be  Increased  from  about  3  million  to  4.4  mil- 
lion acres  and  the  ralnfed  crop  area  from 
12  million  to  17  million  acres.  Production  of 
livestock  will  have  to  Jump  35  per  cent  from 
its  present  level,  the  plan  states. 

Of  the  $5.7  billion  investment,  the  Arabs 
are  apparently  scheduled  to  provide  $2.75 
billion  in  hard  currency  and  Sudan  to  raise 
the  rest  In  local  savings. 

The  authors  of  the  ambitious  plan  raise 
the  question  of  this  country's  ability  to  ab- 
sorb such  a  large  infusion  of  outside  capital 
and  also  to  repay  the  principal  and  Interest 
on  loans  expected  to  total  $4.25  billion.  But 
they  conclude  that  this  is  not  a  suflJcient 
argument  against  the  plan  even  if  its  com- 
pletion is  delayed  several  years  due  to  the 
existing  bottlenecks. 

The  plan  describes  at  length  the  tre- 
mendous potential  here  are  for  a  massive 
expansion  in  agriculture.  Only  about  16  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  put  to  use  In  this 
sprawling  country.  It  says,  while  there  are 
easily  an  additional  6  million  acres  available 
for  Irrigated  land,  71  million  for  ralnfed  crops 
and  200  million  for  grazing  land. 

Everyone  here  seems  to  think  in  slx-dlglt 
figures  when  planning  new  farming  schemes 
and  nlne-dlglt  price  tags.  For  example,  the 
new  Rahad  farm  near  Wad  Madani,  110  miles 
southeast  of  the  capital,  which  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  production  this  year,  will  cover 
300.000  acres  and  Is  costing  between  $250 
million  and  $300  million. 

The  Kenana  sugar  estate  near  Rabak  In 
the  White  Nile  Provine  wUl  produce  350,000 
tons  of  sugar  a  year  when  it  begins  opera- 
tion late  next  year.  It  is  expected  to  cost 
more  than  $800  million  before  It  Is  com- 
pleted and  to  be  one  of  Africa's  largest. 

Other  projects  under  discussion  to  grow 
cotton,  grain,  peanuts  and  other  export 
crops  Involve  as  much  as  500, (X)0  to  620,000 
acres  In  a  single  development  and  are  priced 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

American  agribusiness  representatives  here 
are  practically  drooling  over  the  prospects. 
"I  have  to  say,  it's  a  country  that  has  tre- 
mendous potential  for  farming,"  says  Wayne 
Richardson  Jr.,  a  top  official  of  the  Hono- 
lulu-based Alexander  and  Baldwin  Co.  who 
has  worked  in  60  different  countries  and  Is 
acting  as  a  consultant  to  Kuwaiti  Interests 
here. 

"It  has  more  ingredients  for  good  agri- 
business than  any  country  in  the  world,"  he 
said  enthusiastically.  "The  climate  is  greal 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  land  waiting  to  be  Irri- 
gated." But  he  added,  "It's  not  a  get-rlch- 
qulck  kind  of  thing  here.  You  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  10,  12  or  15  years  and  you'll 
need  a  lot  of  patience  and  understanding. 
But  as  you  can  see,  I'm  bullish  on  the 
Sudan." 
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Great  optimism  about  the  long-term  with 
the  short-term  problems — this  seems  to  be 
the  prevailing  attitude  among  Sudan's  Arab 
financial  backers  and  Western  business  part- 
ners as  they  plot  together  the  making  of  a 
new  Sudan. 


ESTONIAN!  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 24  marks  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  occupation  and  annexation  of 
Estonia  or  the  other  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  we  do  recognize  and 
admire  is  the  courageous  spirit  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  desire  for  freedom  has  not 
been  diminished  despite  the  crael  op- 
pression they  have  been  forced  to  suffer. 

The  people  of  Estonia  and  Estonian 
Americans  have  continued  to  achieve 
and  excel  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  Despite  domina- 
tion by  Russia,  the  Estonians  have 
achieved  and  maintained  an  exception- 
ally high  educational  level.  They  have 
also  excelled  in  almost  every  field  of 
sports.  In  addition,  the  Estonians  can  be 
particularly  proud  of  their  folklore  which 
has  won  recognition  for  its  originality, 
colorful  variety,  and  great  artistic  value. 

As  an  example  of  the  bravery  and  de- 
termination of  the  Estonian  people,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Recqrd  the 
story  of  Konstantin  Pats  as  told  in  the 
booklet  "Estonia — Story  of  a  Nation": 
Konstantin  Pats 

Konstantin  Pats  was  born  on  February  23, 
1874,  at  Tahkuranna  In  Southern  Estonia, 
near  the  Latvian  border.  His  forefathers  of 
four  generations  had  been  millers,  from 
where  stems  also  the  family  name  "Pats," 
meaning  loaf,  as  in  loaf  of  bread. 

His  lather  Jakob  Pats  was  a  farmer,  but 
moved  after  some  years  to  the  city  of  Parnu, 
where  he  took-  up  his  former  building  pro- 
fession. This  passion  for  building  also  re- 
mained with  his  son  who  became  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia 
and  the  most  prominent  political  leader  In 
the  Estonian  nation. 

The  life  story  of  Konstantin  Pats  refiects 
the  history  of  the  Estonian  people  for  more 
than  half  a  centiu-y. 

Konstantin  Pats'  grandfather  had  convert- 
ed to  the  Greek-Orthodox  faith,  which  often 
happened  as  a  protest  against  the  Gorman 
noblemen  of  Lutheran  faith.  The  young 
Konstantin  received  his  secondary  education 
at  the  religious  seminary  of  Riga  (capital  of 
Latvia),  but  he  was  not  Interested " In  the 
priesthood.  He  graduated  from  the  High 
School  Parnu,  and  continued  In  the  Law 
School  of  Tartu  University  (18S4-93)  spe- 
cializing in  Roman  Law.  He  declined  an  offer 
to  prepare  for  a  professor's  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity to  devote  himself  to  public  life. 

In  1900,  he  began  his  career  as  a  young 
lawyer  In  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonia.  In 
1901,  he  founded  the  newspaper  Teataja 
(Review)  which  lead  the  political  campaign 
for  more  rights  for  aU  Estonians  under  the 
Czarlst  Rtisslan  regime. 

It  was  a  personal  victory  for  Pats  when  at 
the  elections  to  the  City  Council  of  Tallinn, 
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the  Estonians  for  the  first  time  gained  a  ma- 
jority. He  himself  became  deputy  mayor  of 
the  capital. 

A  short,  but  flourishing  period  in  the 
City's  development  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
In  1905,  the  year  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment In  Russia.  K.  Pats  now  started  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  organizing  memoranda  to  be 
sent  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  with 
demands  for  free  elections  and  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  Estonian  people;  as- 
surances for  citizens'  rights;  unification  of 
Estonia  and  the  Estonian  speaking  districts 
of  North  Livonia  into  one  political  entity; 
extension  of  rights  for  the  Estonian  lan- 
guage, etc. 

These  demands  during  such  a  critical  pe- 
riod resulted  in  an  arrest  warrant  for  Pats 
by  the  Russian  authorities.  Konstanln  Pats, 
together  with  some  of  his  political  friends, 
had  to  flee  the  country.  The  flight  was  or- 
ganized via  Poland  with  the  help  of  clandes- 
tine Jewish  emigration  offices.  He  settled  as 
a  refugee  in  Switzerland,  and  there  read  in  a 
Russian  paper  that  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  In  his  absence.  He  had  left  behind  his 
wife,  whom  he  married  In  1901,  and  two 
small  sons. 

In  1906,  Pats  moved  to  Finland  In  order 
to  be  nearer  his  home  country.  Under  an 
a.ssumed  name  he  maintained  frequent  con- 
tacts with  Estonia.  Still  underground,  from 
1908  to  1910,  he  lived  near  St.  Petersburg, 
editing  the  Estonian  language  paper  In  the 
Russian  capital. 

In  1910,  Pats  surrendered  to  the  Judicial 
authorities,  and  as  some  of  the  more  severe 
accusations  against  him  had  In  the  mean- 
time been  dropped,  he  was  sentenced  to 
nine  months  imprisonment.  During  his  stay 
in  prison  his  wife  died  of  a  lung  disease. 

From  1911  to  1916,  Pats  continued  to  edit 
his  paper  in  Tallinn,  but  being  an  officer  in 
reserve  he  was  called  to  active  service  in 
World  War  I. 

He  remained,  however.  In  Tallinn  and  after 
the  abdication  of  the  Czar  in  February,  1917, 
he  founded  the  League  of  Estonian  Organi- 
zations which  presented  to  the  Russian  Pro- 
visional Government  a  proposal  for  Estonian 
autonomy  which  also  was  granted  In  April, 
1917. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  an  all-Estonian 
National  Congress  met  in  Tallinn  with  Kon- 
stantin Pats  as  its  chairman.  He  also  or- 
ganized a  meeting  of  representatives  for  all 
Estonian  soldiers  and  officers  forming  a  Su- 
preme Committee  of  Estonian  Servicemen 
with  Konstantin  Pats  as  its  leader,  thereby 
laying  the  basis  for  a  future  Estonian  army. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Estonian  National 
Council  (Diet)  was  created  In  accordance 
with  the  Autonomy  Law,  which  appointed 
an  Executive  Committee  (Provisional  Gov- 
ernment) with  Konstantin  Pats  as  Its  head. 

After  a  period  of  Bolshevik  rule  in  Es- 
tonia, during  which  Pats  was  also  arrested, 
and  before  the  German  forces  reached  the 
country,  a  secret  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  was  held.  A  special  Committee  of 
three  men,  including  K.  Pats,  was  elected 
and  given  the  powers  to  proclaim  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Estonia.  On  February 
24,  1918,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  and 
Konstantin  Pats  became  Prime  Minister  of 
the  first  Provisional  Government. 

The  German  occupation  authorities  tried 
to  arrange  the  incorporation  of  Estonia  into 
Germany.  Pats  was  organizing  a  vigorous 
protest  against  these  attempts,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  Germans  and  sent  to  a  prison 
camp  in  Poland. 

After  the  German  defeat  in  November,  1918, 
he  returned  to  Estonia.  The  Government  was 
reformed  with  Konstantin  Pats  as  Prime  and 
Defense  Minister.  Only  a  week  later  the  Red 
Army  attacked  Estonia  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Estonian  War  of  Liberation. 
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During  this  critical  period  Pats  played  the 
most  decisive  role  for  the  future  of  an  inde- 
pendent Estonia. 

After  the  successful  end  of  the  war,  Kon- 
stantin Pats  was  continuously  active  in 
strengthening  the  young  Republic.  He  was 
several  times  head  of  government  and  speaker 
of  parliament.  His  conservative  Farmers  Par- 
ty became  the  strongest  political  power  in 
Estonia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1930s,  the  veter- 
ans' movement  was  promoting  a  new  con- 
stitution with  strong  executive  power.  Kon- 
stantin Pats  had  for  years  advocated  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Republic  with  a  better 
balance  between  the  branches  of  government. 
When  the  people  adopted  the  draft  of  the 
veterans  then  he  saw  the  danger  for  democ- 
racy in  the  country.  With  the  authorization 
of  Parliament  he  halted  this  development 
and  using  his  exceptional  powers  he  led 
the  nation  to  a  third  constitution,  which 
came  into  force  in  1933.  K.  Pats  was  then 
elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

After  a  period  of  semi-authoritarian  regime 
the   people   were  promised   that  the  system 
would   gradually   return   to   full   democracy. 
The   events   during   World   War  II  never  al- 
lowed the  complete  realization  of  this  goal. 

President  K.  Pats  was  deported  to  Soviet 
Russia  in  July,  1940.  His  fate  has  remained 
unknown. 

Konstantin  Pats  helped  create  a  prosper- 
ous, free  country,  and  his  memory  of  able 
leadership  in  critical  days  remains  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  freedom  loving  Esto- 
nians. 

Konstantin  Pats  belonged  to  the  academic 
fraternity,  Korporatsloon  Fraternltas  Estlca. 
Mejnbers  of  the  fraternity  in  exile  have  com- 
piled this  work  to  commemorate  hU  100th 
birthday. 


THE   REWRITING   OP   HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHr4IDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  Americans,  including  my- 
self, memories  of  the  period  in  our  his- 
tory known  as  the  McCarthy  era  are 
deeply  imprinted  in  our  minds  and  on 
our  national  consciousness.  For  us,  that 
time  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  distant  and 
blurry  period  of  our  past;  It  remains  all 
too  vivid. 

I  was  therefore  concerned  recently 
over  the  television  broadcasting  of  a  pro- 
gram called  "Tail  Gunner  Joe,"  which 
pui-ported  to  be  a  realistic  recounting  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. Because  I  believe  that  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  I  was  chagrined 
at  the  program's  portrayal  because  it  did 
not  accurately  represent  actual  events 
and  did  not  sufficiently  convey  the  mood 
of  the  country  at  that  time.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  the  truth  be  known 
about  that  turbulent  era. 

In  my  view,  the  record  has  clearly  been 
set  straight  by  Mr.  Leo  Cherne,  who  has 
recently  devoted  an  editorial  column, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star, 
to  the  program  and  the  period.  I  feel  that 
this  man's  perception  of  history  and  the 
truth  is  accurate  and  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Cherne 's  excellent  article: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star 
Revisionism  in  Full  Bloom: 
OuNNER  Joe"  Fabli 

(By  Lea  Cherne) 

Revisionist  history  blossomed  \a  full  flower 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  6. 

A  sect  of  serious  historians 
years   to  rewrite   the   history 
War  II  relations  between   the 
USSR.    Another   work   propagat  I 
that  the  Korean  War  v,as  ac" 
rated    by    South    Korea.    In 
what  had  been  an  obscure  cul 
been    transformed    into    a    chl 
vendetta. 

Until  now  these  passions  hav« 
more  than  a  fragment  of 
But  on  Feb.  6  NBC's  three-hoi4r 
the  storj-  of   •Tall  Gunner  Joe 
some  9  million  American  hom(  s 
purported    to    be    a    re-creation 
Joseph  McCarthy — his  life  and 

Since  so  much  of  television  is 
fiction,   what   difference   did    thjs 
pseudo-documentary    make? 
as  complex  as  it  is  relevant  to  t 
attitudes. 

First,  it  must  be  said  that  th« 
Joe    McCarthy    himself    was 
curate,   though  in  some  ways 
sinister  than  the  Intermittently 
acter  brilliantly  acted  by  Peter 
much  else,  including  some  thing  i 
a  factual  base,  was  so  wrong  as 
seriously  damaging  and  destructl 
cation. 

The  falsehoods,  distortions 
In  the  telecast  fall  into  two 

(1)  The    period    of    America], 
history  In  which  the  McCarthy 
occurred  was  Ignored,  trivialized 

(2)  "Tail  Gunner  Joe"  would 
lleve   there   was   only   Isolated 
opposition  to  McCarthy  and  virt 
the  political  center. 

These    distortions   do    not   si 
a  decade  of  American  history, 
damage  an  vinderstanding  of 
porary  ls5\ies. 

The  glaring  deficiencies  In 
mentary"  suggest  the  basic  th 
of  the  more  serious  revUionist 
a  painful  period  on  Its  head 
the  falsification  of  history 
new  set  of  heroes,  the  staining 
motives,  the  dimlnlshment  of 
leaders,   and   the  obliteration 
was  liberal  and  decei.t  In 
Ing  that  period. 

Thus,  in  "Tall  Gunner  Joe," 
virtually   complete    absence   of 
events    which    were    happening 
made  it  possible  for  Joe  Mc 
very  real  anxieties.  The  author 
Insist  that  he  did  Indeed  vivid 
background    events    which    m 
possible.  Here  It  is  intact — all 
the  playwright's  recaptured  h 

"The   time   was  ripe.   Alger 
been    convicted    and    thrown 
Rosenbergs  were  arrested 
executed  as  spies,  traitors  to 
A    British    atomic    .scientist 
Puchs,  who  worked  on  our  at 
he  was  tossed  into  the  flamme 
for  spying  for  Russia.  There  Jv 
be  soles  everywhere. 

"The  Cold  War — listen  it  vak  a  bad  time. 
Sensible  people  like  my  wife  md  myseU- 
buUdlng  bomb  shelters.  And  then  North 
Korea,  backed  by  Russia,  ati  acked  South 
Korea.   The   cold   turned   hot,    ind   we   were 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

literally,  if  not  legally,  at  war  with  the  Red 
menace. 

"And,  after  all.  World  War  II  had  been 
over  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  sense  of  loss.  I  mean  It  had  been  excit- 
ing to  have  an  enemy — ^someone  you  could 
hate  without  feeling  guilty." 

That  Is  It.  That  Is  the  extent  of  the  effort 
to  acknowledge  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  painful  tragedies,  whose  continuing  ef- 
fect clouds  our  present  and  shadows  our 
futxire. 

Not  a  word  about  Moscow's  expansion  Into 
Central  Europe  that  put  the  hammer  and 
sickle  above  the  ancient  spires  of  Prague 
and  the  dreary  streets  of  Berlin,  and  gave 
the  Russians  political  control  over  a  corridor 
of  once-independent  nations  that  stretched 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  did  so 
in  direct  violation  of  U.S.-Britlsh-Sovlet 
agreements.  The  plight  of  Intellectuals  In 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  so  much  In  the 
news  today.  Is  but  part  of  the  continuing 
consequences  of  those  violations. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  Berlin  block- 
ade or  to  the  American  airlift,  no  hint  of 
the  threat  to  world  peace  the  Berlin  issue 
posed  for  so  long,  no  allusion  to  how  close 
the  Communists  came  to  capturing  power  In 
France  and  Italy,  nor  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
bring  down  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Most  striking  of  all  the  omissions,  perhaps, 
is  the  absence  of  Joseph  Stalin's  name.  It  Is 
as  If  he  had  been  dropped  Into  one  of  George 
Orwell's  1984  shredders.  Yet  the  McCarthy 
era  In  the  United  States  could  never  have 
come  to  life  without  the  horrors  that  marked 
his  rule. 

All  of  these  events  are  nearly  non-existent 
facts  to  Americans  under  the  age  of  35.  Since 
our  median  age  is  28.5,  more  than  half  of 
America  has  only  a  dim  sense  of  events,  of 
how  dangerous  indeed  that  period  was. 

If,  fundamental  to  revisionist  history  Is 
the  need  to  expunge  the  record  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  the  betrayal  of  human  free- 
dom and  the  independence  of  small  sover- 
eign states,  then  there  Is  the  remorsele-ss  need 
to  obliterate  or  libel  the  efforts  of  so  many 
who  were  engaged  In  arousing  opposition  to 
those  depredations.  Revisionists  can  only 
permit  a  very  few  Americans  through  their 
own  political  filter.  And  those  few  who  are 
acknowledged  are  isolated  and  rare  excep- 
tions. The  same  reticence  Is  not  required 
about  those  here  and  elsewhere  who  found 
little  in  Soviet  life  and  behavior  disturbing. 

If  we  are  to  understand  Joe  McCarthy, 
the  period  during  which  he  flourished  and 
why  and  how  he  was  finally  brought  down, 
we  must  understand  how  deeplv  decent  men 
and  women  felt  about  the  advance  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  their  opposition  to  the 
senator,  as  well  as  to  the  Soviet  Union,  .was 
a  vieorous  though  difficult  part  of  that  pe- 
riod's political  discourse. 

In  fact,  McCarthy  and  his  methods  made 
It  progressively  mors  difficult,  for  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike,  to  express  their  con- 
cern about  communlfim  without  risking  the 
appearance  oi"  seeming  to  support  the  sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  It  Is  his  deadly  leaacy 
to  have  tainted  serious  opposition  to  com- 
munism, and  it  Is  one  of  t^e  ironies  of  Mc- 
Parthv's  demagogy  that  the  only  group  In 
AmerU.T  he  helped  were  those  attracted  to 
the   Communist   cause. 

"Tall  Gunner  Joe"  would  have  you  believe 
that  all  but  a  few  of  those  who  opposed  the 
senator  were  craven  or  corrupt.  Meanwhile 
the  Communists  and  those  encbanted  with 
them,  (almost  wvpt  embarrassed  hv  Mc- 
Carthy's Inquisition),  emerge  by  reflection 
benign  and  pure. 

A  pa.?sage  from  Lillian  Hellman's  Scoundrel 
Time  Illustrates  t*^e  contem'^orarv  revision- 
ism which  seeks  the  same  blurring  and  dis- 
tortion of  our  past  as  she  tells  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Henry  Wallace: 
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"When  we  had  walked  for  a  while,  he  asked 
me  If  it  was  true  that  many  of  the  people, 
the  important  people.  In  the  Progressive 
Party  were  Communists.  It  was  such  a  sur- 
prising question  that  I  laughed  and  said 
most  certainly  it  was  true.  He  said,  'Then 
It  is  true,  what  they're  saying?'  'Yes,'  I  said, 
'I  thought  you  must  have  known  that.  The 
hard,  dirty  work  in  the  office  is  done  by  them 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  bad  advice  you're  get- 
ting is  given  by  the  higher-ups,  I  don't  think 
they  mean  any  harm;  they're  stubborn  men.' 
"I  see,'  he  said,  and  that  was  that." 

By  Lillian  Hellman's  own  account,  the 
Communists  did  dominate  an  important  po- 
litical party  and  Its  bid  for  the  presidency. 
Had  Henry  Wallace  and  the  Progressive  Party 
been  a  shads  more  effective  than  it  was,  Tom 
Dewey  and  not  Harry  Truman  would  have 
won  that  election  in  1948. 

The  influence  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  in  the  1910s  cut  deep  and 
wide,  but  opposition  to  them  was  far  wider 
and  deeper.  The  Communists  had  succeeded 
In  dominating  a  section  of  the  U.S.  labor 
movement.  In  Wisconsin  they  controlled  the 
state  CIO  Council  when  McCarthy  first 
sought  a  Senate  seat  in  1946.  Did  their  sup- 
port of  Joe  McCarthy  (which  he  publicly 
welcomed)  not  deserve  comment?  Or  the 
fact  that  In  the  Judgment  of  political  ana- 
lysts studying  that  race.  McCarthy's  margin 
of  victory  was  supplied  by  the  Communist 
Party  apparatus? 

Am  I  suggesting  that  a  new  theater  of  the 
absurd  replace  the  theater  of  revisionist  his- 
tory? Why  would  the  Communist  Party  want 
a  McCarthy  victory  in  Wisconsin?  It  Is  curi- 
ous that  "Tail  Gunner  Joe"  depicts  and  Iden- 
tifies a  host  of  major  historical  figures  of  the 
time— Truman,  the  Kennedy  brothers,  Elsen- 
hower, Senators  Flanders,  Symington  and 
Margaret  Chase  Smith — b\it  not  the  Incum- 
bent senator  defeated  bv  McCarthy.  In  the 
script.  Robert  La  Follette  Jr.  was  presented  as 
a  hapless.  Inarticulate  and  unnamed  profes- 
sor, a  simple-minded  foil  for  McCarthy's 
venom. 

In  truth,  he  was  the  skillful  and  coura- 
geous head  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  In- 
vestigation. La  Follette  and  his  committee 
had  already  probed  tbe  Infringement  of  civil 
liberties  in  several  key  areas  of  American 
life  and  had  Just  begun  the  first  Intensive 
inquiry  into  Communist  influence  over  U.S. 
labor  unions.  The  Communists  were  deter- 
mined to  stop  that  Investigation.  It  vas 
sto-'ped — bv  Joe  McCarthy. 

Here  Is  what  the  most  resoected  study  of 
that  time,  Dector  and  Rorty's  McCarthy  and 
the  Communists,  says  of  this  eolsodo: 

"McCarthy  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In 
1946.  as  the  result  of  a  successful  camoalgn 
agaln«t  the  Incumbent  senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Robert  La  Follette  Jr.  La  Follette  had 
been  an  extraordinary  effective  antl-Com- 
m'lnist  legislator.  His  clear,  forthright  oppo- 
sition to  Roosevelt  policies  at  C8<;ablanca. 
Teheran,  and  Yalta,  unlike  that  of  some 
other  congressmen  of  the  time,  could  not  be 
and  was  not  attacked  by  the  Roosevelt  sup- 
porters as  stemming  from  a  reactionary.  i!=o- 
latlonist  position.  For  Senator  La  Follette 
wa'?  no  longer  an  isolationist  (as  his  father 
had  been)  and  was  amo'^g  the  most  liberal 
members  of  Congress.  Indeed,  his  combina- 
tion of  liberalism  and  antl-Commimlsm,  both 
effective,  made  him  bated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

"But  McCarthy  accepted  the  support  of 
the  Communists  in  his  camnalen  to  defeat 
La  Follette.  archenemy  of  communism." 

This  writer's  Interest  in  McCarthy  was  kin- 
dled by  his  challenge  to  La  Follette  and  to 
the  La  Follette  Inquiry  Into  civil  liberties 
which  I  considered  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
enlargement  of  freedom.  McCarthy's  election 
filled  me  with  forebodin"?,  well  before  his 
now-infamous  speech  In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It 
was  no  accident,  therefore,  that  I  was  asked 
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to  appear  as  McCarthy's  opponent  in  his  first 
exposure  to  a  national  radio  audience  on  the 
then  popular  "Town  Meeting  of  the  Air."  one 
month  after  his  swearing  in  In  1947.  The  sub- 
ject: "Should  the  Communist  Party  be  Out- 
lawed?" 

McCarthy  took  the  affirmative;  I,  the  nega- 
tive. My  reasons  were  a  mixture  of  the  tradi- 
tional libertarian's  view  of  the  political  proc- 
ess and  a  pragmatic  realization  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  was  not  alone  in  my  pragmatic 
assessment.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  FBI  then  op- 
posed outlawing  the  party,  nor  for  libertarian 
concerns  but  because  Canada's  experience  In 
banning  It  had  shown  that  an  underground 
Communist  Party  would  be  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  observe  than  one  pursuing  more 
openly  Its  political  goals. 

I  claim  no  special  credit  for  my  early  oppo- 
sition to  McCarthy  and  what  he  stood  for. 
Indeed,  I  cite  my  role  only  as  illustration  of 
the  cross-section  of  Americans  who  did  speak 
out  against  him — a  group  whose  activities 
the  writers  of  "Tall  Gunner  Joe"  have  con- 
signed to  the  historical  dust-bin. 

Harry  Truman  Is  portrayed  as  a  pre-Mc- 
Carthy  pioneer  of  McCarthy-like  actions. 
Dean  Acheson,  whose  effective  career  McCar- 
thy destroyed,  comes  off  little  better.  Elsen- 
hower's moment  of  Wisconsin  cowardice  dur- 
ing the  1952  campaign  is  highlighted,  but  his 
years  of  quiet  leadership  in  the  battle  'White 
House  and  congressional  forces  waged  against 
McCarthy  is  pointedly  ignored. 

John  and  Robert  Kennedy  emerge  as  Mc- 
Carthy playmates — "tennis  at  Hyannls  and 
all  that."  Robert  Kennedy  Is  shown  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Joe  McCarthy's  staff.  But  no  mention 
Is  made  of  Bob  Kennedy's  transfer  shortly 
thereafter  to  the  group  of  Democratic  sena- 
tors on  the  committee  which  was  investigat- 
ing McCarthy. 

That  magnificent  lady,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  stands  alone  In  being  given  a  nearly 
adequate  presentation.  But  of  course  there 
is  no  mention  either  of  her  long  and  tenaci- 
ous opposition  to  communism  in  America. 

And  how  can  any  fair  accounting  of  the 
period  be  given  without  mentioning  the  role 
of  so  many  others?  Left-to-Uberal  Democrats 
formed  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  to 
express  liberal  anti-Communist  concerns. 

Where  in  this  rewriting  of  history  Is  one  to 
And  Hubert  Humphrey.  Robert  Nathan.  Leon 
Henderson,  and  their  numerous  colleagues  in 
the  anti-Communist  opposition  to  McCarthy? 
Where  too  the  local  political  groups,  like  the 
Liberal  Party  In  New  York  which  was  created 
to  oppose  that  state's  Communist-dominated 
American  Labor  Party?  Freedom  House,  which 
labored  for  years  to  rally  anti-McCarthy  op- 
position, merely  continued  its  historic  anti- 
pathy to  totalitarianism  of  any  kind,  left  or 
right,  communist  or  fascist. 

Nor  was  the  world  of  Journalism  as  bereft 
of  courage  as  this  mean-spirited  script  pre- 
tends. The  Luce  publications — yes  Luce — 
shared  a  deep  and  often-expressed  antipathy 
to  McCarthy  and  were  willing  to  risk  lost 
circulation  and  advertising  revenue  for  their 
stand.  And  they  did  lose  both.  The  show  does 
show  us  Drew  Pearson's  courage.  But  Ed  Mur- 
row  Is  mentioned  only  twice  In  passing.  Yet 
his  "See  It  Now"  programs  on  McCarthy  were 
one  of  the  most  powerful  single  evenU  con- 
tributing to  the  senator's  fall. 

What  about  the  pioneering  works  of  a  small 
Journal,  The  Progressive,  which  dug  out  ell 
of  McCarthy's  sordid  political  history— In- 
cluding that  curious  marriage  of  articles  and 
editorials  other  magazines  and  newspapers 
ran  against  him? 

To  borrow  a  phrase  Joseph  Welch  used  to 
such  effect,  "Where  In  heaven's  name"  Is 
there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  exten- 
sive efforts  by  many  people  in  poUtical  life. 
In  Journalism.  In  broadcatslng.  In  that  large 
part  of  the  American  community  which  was 
appalled  by  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
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In  the  world  and  not  less  appalled  by  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  his  fake  antl-communlsm? 

The  need  for  drama  In  a  TV  play  does  not 
explain  what  was  presented,  left  out  or  dis- 
torted. There  was  more  drama  In  "See  It 
Now"  than  In  the  Pearson  episode  in  the  TV 
script — not  only  that  of  Murrow's  Journal- 
istic surgery  on  McCarthy,  but  of  CBS  af- 
fording McCarthy  time  to  reply  Just  days 
later — at  Murrow's  behest.  Only  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings  packed  a  bigger  dramatic 
punch. 

And  there  were  so  many  other  moments 
of  high  tension  to  choose  from:  McCarthy's 
seven-hour  speech  In  the  Senate,  for  one.  In 
which  he  detailed  charges  of  treason  against 
Gen.  Marshall  and  labelled  Elsenhower  as 
Marshall's  chief  aide  in  a  Moscow-led  con- 
spiracy. 

Ah!  But  it's  all  past.  Isn't  It?  No.  it's  not. 
The  revisionist  effort  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  that  period  Is  now  in  full  flower.  And  it  is 
not  simply  their  rewriting  of  history  which 
is  important.  They  are  reshaping,  or  seeking 
to.  our  present  perceptions.  We  as  a  nation 
must  cope  with  present  dangers  even  as  we 
apply  patient  effort  to  reduce  those  dangers. 
To  distort  the  origin  or  reality  of  those  haz- 
ards, or  to  ignore  them,  is  to  alter  our  fu- 
ture ability  to  understand  and  respond. 

That  the  author  of  "Tail  Gunner  Joe" 
understands  this  Implication  for  the  present 
Is  clear  In  the  brief  and  outrageous  dialogue 
which  closes  his  TV  drama: 

"So  what's  your  theory?  How  did  he  stay 
on  top?" 

"Because  most  of  the  media  and  most  of 
the  public  stood  around  and  watched.  Be- 
cause nobody  who  was  really  Important  stood 
up  to  him  In  time." 

"What  about  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  Mur- 
row,  and  Pearson?" 

"When  I  said  Important,  I  meant  who 
happened  to  be  president  of  the  United 
States." 

"He  wasn't  Hitler  or  Napoleon  and  fortu- 
nately people  like  that  aren't  born  every 
day." 

"You're  right,  but  people  like  McCarthy 
are  born  every  30  seconds  and  that  Is  the 
horror." 

"What  you're  saying  Is  It  could  happen 
again." 

"Hasn't  It?" 


CONGRESS  MUST  NOT  RATIFY  CUTS 
IN  THE  U.S.  DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter 
administration  has  submitted  its  list  of 
defense  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  1978. 
and  I  am  distressed  to  report  that  the 
consequences  of  the  proposed  recissions 
and  reductions  are  worse  than  many  ob- 
servers have  feared.  Faced  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  evidence  about  the  character 
of  the  Soviet  military  builduo,  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  elected  to  cut  bone 
and  muscle  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  shrillest  elements  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Before  discussing  the  Carter  defense 
cuts,  I  should  spell  out  what  I  believe  are 
the  necessary  objectives  our  defense  pro- 
grams should  pursue  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  1978. 

First,  we  should  be  demonstrating  to 
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the  Soviet  Union  that  our  strategic  nu- 
clear force  can  be  improved  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  at  least  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  the  most  menacing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic systems,  the  SS-18  and  SS-19.  This 
means  that  we  must  maintain  the  capa- 
bility to  rapidly  augment  our  existing 
strategic  forces,  both  in  numbers  and 
quality. 

Second,  our  NATO  posture  must  elimi- 
nate any  doubts  that  the  United  States 
will  either  allow  its  forces  to  be  subtly 
disarmed  through  the  erosion  of  their 
capability  through  underf  unding  of  mod- 
ernization or  operation  and  maintenance 
or  to  emphasize  a  defense  posture  that 
will  encourage  fears  that  the  United 
States  may  someday  abandon  its  forward 
deployment  in  Europe  bv  pulling  its 
forces  back  to  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  be  tak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  to  rebuild  its  Navy, 
decimated  by  a  decade  of  neglect  to  half 
of  its  size  in  the  mid-1960's. 

Having  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate objectives  for  the  Nation's  fis- 
cal year  1978  defense  programs,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  significance  of  the  Car- 
ter administration's  changes  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

CARTER'S    INCREASES 

The  administration  is  seeking  $605  mil- 
lion in  increases  in  defense  expenditure 
over  the  proposals  of  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. All  of  these  increases  deal  with 
improvements  to  our  conventional  non- 
nuclear  warfare  capability.  The  most  im- 
portant elements  include  $60  million  for 
airfield  improvements  in  Europe,  $60  mil- 
lion to  expand  facilities  for  prepositioned 
stocks  of  equipment  in  Europe,  $15  mil- 
lion to  modify  civilian  aircraft  for  use  in 
strategic  mobility,  and  $480  to  Increase 
overall  combat  readiness  and  domestic 
military  construction  and  maintenance 
projects. 

At  first  reading,  one  would  assume  that 
these  proposals  represent  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  make  good  on  its  rhet- 
oric about  improving  the  U.S.  military 
posture  in  Europe. 

But,  I  fear,  it  will  undermine  the  very 
values  we  wish  to  emphasize  in  our  de- 
fense program  with  respect  to  Europe. 
Every  significant  element  of  the  proposed 
increases  can  be  justified  in  the  context 
of  a  gradual  reduction  in  our  European 
forward  deployment.  Measures  which 
are  oriented  toward  pre-positioning  of 
equipment,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
airlift  capability,  when  combined  with 
the  character  of  the  cuts  proposed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1977  and  fiscal  year  1978 
budgets  can  only  serve  to  encourage 
speculation  about  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's intentions  with  respect  to  the 
American  commitment  to  NATO.  Does 
the  Carter  administration  intend  to  im- 
prove our  NATO  posture  through  the  no- 
tion of  enhancing  our  ability  to  withdraw 
under  the  cover  of  a  cosmetic  improve- 
ment in  our  ability  to  airlift  forces  to  Eu- 
rope? Perhaps  not,  but  our  needs  in  Eu- 
rope are  so  well  known  that  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  the  notion  that  these  needs 
were  overlooked.  Increases  in  Soviet 
manpower,  tank  and  armored  personnel 
carrier   deployments,    increased   missile 
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inevitable  through  the  early  1980's  unless 
the  Soviet  leadership  opts  for  pacifism 
calls  for  development  of  the  MX  on  an 
urgent  basis;  not  the  slowed  down  pace 
which  the  administration  proposes. 

The  thoroughgoing  decimation  of  our 
strategic  defense  program  continues;  the 
admini:;tration  proposes  to  defer  funds 
for  the  Follow -on  Interceptor  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  deployed  su- 
personic intercontinental  aircraft,  have 
configured  their  new  transport  aircraft 
for  the  aerial  tanker  role,  and  that  we 
are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  antiaircraft 
defense  for  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  manned  bomber  component  of  our 
strategic  forces  has  fared  no  better.  The 
B-52  bomber,  designed  in  1948  as  a  high 
altitude  heavy  bomber  has  undergone 
numerous  modifications  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  a  mission  for  which  it  was  never 
designed — to  penetrate  hostile  air  de- 
fenses at  low  altitudes  and  at  high 
speeds.  The  intelligence  exploitation  of 
the  Soviet  MiG-25B  Foxbat  aircraft  in 
Japan  demonstrates  that  we  cannot 
count  on  the  B-52  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
hostile  air  defense  much  longer.  Its  huge 
size  compared  to  the  B-1  makes  it  visible 
to  Soviet  radar  in  tin-ie  to  alert  its  air 
deferise  forces  when  the  B-1  would  slip 
by  before  air  defenses  could  be  brought 
to  bear.  Yet,  the  administration  proposes 
as  an  interim  measure  to  reduce  the  pur- 
chase of  B-1  bomber  aircraft  from  8  to  5. 
Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
nearly  100  Backfire  supersonic  bombers 
with  its  naval  and  long  range  air  forces. 

Despite  the  high  volume  of  administra- 
tion rhetoric  about  enhancing  our  NATO 
posture,  the  administration  is  cutting  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  our  NATO  modern- 
ization. 

The  F-15,  the  heart  of  our  air  supe- 
riority aircraft  deployments  in  Europe  to 
offset  the  rapid  buildup  of  the  new  Flog- 
ger.  Fitter  C,  Backfire,  and  Foxbat  air- 
craft in  Europe  is  being  cut  sharply — 
$334  million.  Thus  the  day  when  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  guarantee  air 
superiority  to  NATO  forces  slips  further 
into  the  future. 

The  field  air  defense  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe  fares  no  better.  It  is  vital  for  the 
U.S.  to  have  a  dense  line  of  antiaircraft 
missiles  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area — FEBA — If  we  are  to  prevent  Soviet 
interdiction  and  close  air  support  aircraft 
from  disrupting  our  lines  of  supply  or  at- 
tacking our  forces  maneuvering  in  for- 
ward areas  with  armored  and  mechan- 
ized units.  To  provide  adequate  field  air 
defense  against  the  enhanced  threat, 
more  Hawk  missiles  are  needed.  The  ad- 
minLstration's  response  is  to  cancel  the 
procurement  of  six  additional  Hawk  bat- 
tery sets.  If  we  learned  nothing  else  from 
the  1973  Middle  East  war,  we  should  have 
learned  that  the  old  assumptions  about 
combat  consumption  rates  do  not  stand 
up  well  in  modem  warfare.  Yet,  Secre- 
tary Brown  declares  the  additional  Hawk 
battery  sets  to  be  "in  excess  of  total  in- 
ventory needa." 

Witness  after  witness  from  the  Navy 
has  testified  as  to  the  urgent  requirement 
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for  a  suitable  platform  to  deploy  the 
Aegis  air  defense  system  at  sea  for  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  air  defense  of  the 
fleet.  Last  week,  the  administration  in- 
dicated its  opposition  to  the  modification 
of  the  cruiser  Long  Beach  for  an  Aegis 
system.  This  week  it  supports  cancella- 
tion of  the  nuclear-powered  strike  cruiser 
as  an  Aegis  platform.  Tlie  only  alterna- 
tive is  the  nonnuclear  powered  DDG-47 
class  ships.  We  are  heading  in  a  direction 
where  our  entire  fleet  may  be  headed  for 
a  1980-style  Pearl  Harbor  because  of  the 
administration's  foreclosure  of  options 
for  fleet  defense. 

The  list  is  extensive  and  thorough. 
Even  a  warning  system  for  chemi:al 
weapons  attack  is  scheduled  for  oblivion 
by  being  consigned  to  low  level  produc- 
tion. No  one  should  be  confused  by  the 
character  of  these  cuts;  they  go  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  direct  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  has  never  been  greater,  and  yet 
the  administration  offers  an  assortment 
of  defense  cuts  that  imply  a  dangerous 
degree  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  the 
Carter  administration.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  expercise  the  kind  of 
leadership  it  has  so  often  done  in  the  past 
as  in  the  nuclear  submarine  program, 
and  shipboard  nuclear  power  program, 
antiballistic  missile  defense  research,  and 
so  many  other  programs  that  have  been 
forced  on  previous  administration's 
grown  too  complacent  to  recognize  the 
danger  widely  perceived  by  the  ordinary 
American  citizen. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  right  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Friday, 
February  25  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Scheduled  Meetings 
february  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  69  and  92,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  including  provisions  on 
anti-boycott  and  nuclear  proliferation. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
3:30  a.m. 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 

To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  Paul  C.  Warnke  testify  and  an- 
swer questions  In  behalf  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  serve  as  Director  of  ACDA, 
with   the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Environment  and  Public  Woiks 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 

budget   requests   for    fiscal    year    1976 

for     the     Environmental     Protection 

Agency. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers,  including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

1105  Dlrksen  Building 
12:00  Noon 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  hear  testimony 
on  certain  health  programs  and  on 
special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 
miners. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  several  pending  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  budget  authority 
for   the  defense   establishment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
MARCH  1 
)  :00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National      Aeronautics      and      Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7.  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and   Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee   on   Health    and   Scientific 

Research 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing    funds    for    the    National 

Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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11:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  S.  756,  proposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regulation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  In  depository  institution, 
(Regulation  Q) . 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
5:00  p.m. 

Joint  Defense  Production 
Business  meeting  to  discuss  committee 

organization. 
Until :  6  p.m.  EF-lOO,  Capitol 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organization. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Business  meeting,  to  discuss  budgetary 

and   other   committee   business. 
UntU :  Noon  322  RusseU  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee. on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
gtams  to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter  G.  Bourne,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  and  Lee  I. 
Dogoloff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  discuss  committee  rules  and  orga- 
nization, to  be  followed  by  hearings 
on  S.  Res's.  5  through  12,  propo.slng 
changes  In  Senate  rules. 

301  Russell  Blinding 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General;  Barbara  A. 
Babcock,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Divi- 
sion); Benjamin  R.  Civlletti,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Criminal  Division) ;  Drew  S.  Days, 
11,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion) ;  Daniel  J.  Meador.  of  Vir<?ir.ia. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
(Office  for  Improvements  In  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice) ;  and  Patricia 
M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  t-o  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs) . 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  bearings  and  proposed  legls- 
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latlon  to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  to  provide  dis- 
aster assistance  to  small  businesses  (S. 
570  and  704). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement   to   administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Rules  and  Administration 

Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 

year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 

Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  BuUdlng 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  propased  leg- 
islation   to    amend    and    extend    the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  RusseU  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
11 :00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  February. 
1202  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  7 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture    and     Consumer     Protection 
Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military 
To  resume  bearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea' 
tary   construction 


Constructioa 
proposed  budget 
1978  for  mlll- 


pro|  7ams. 


S-146,  Capitol 
Trinsportation 
Construction 

365,  author- 
year    1978    for 
Aeronautics   and  Space 


15. 


Commerce,  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Military 
To  resume  hearings  on 
izing   funds   for   fiscal 
the   National 
Administration. 

235  B  ussell  Building     9 :00  a.m 


9 


MARCH  8 
00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  bearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322 

10:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
To   hold   bearings   on   thi  > 
the    Overseas    Citizens 
Act  (Public  Law  94-20; 
operation  of  such  Act. 
301 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  bearing 
fiscal    year    1978    au 
Government  IntelUgenck 


]  'orestry 

proposed  legls- 
extend  the  Afrrl- 

?rotection  Act. 
RJussell  Building 


and  Elections 

operation   of 

Voting   Rights 

),  and  S.  703. 


R  assell  Building 
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MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  extend 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until :  Noon  322  Rfissell 

9:30  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Wo#ks 
To  hold  hearings  to  revie  v 
budget  requests  for  fisce  1 
the  Federal  Highway 

4200  Dljksen 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider 
of  product  liability  insu 
businesses,  and  on  S 
the  Small  Business 
furnish  reinsurance  for 
bility  insurers  for  small 
cerns  which   would  not 
able  to  obtain  product 
ance  on  reasonable  terdi 

8202  Dlrksen 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urb4n 
To    mark    up    (1) 
authorizing  funds  for 
housing  program;   (2)  S 
posed    National 
Act;  and  (3)   to  review 
the  Presidential  budifet 
1978   which   fall   within 
tee's  legislative  Jurlsdlc;ion 
5302 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Science 
To  hold  closed  hearings 
thorlzlng  funds  for  flsca, 
the   National   Aeronautics 
Administration. 

235 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  Budget 

To  resume  closed  hearing  i 
fiscal    year     1978 
Oovemment  intelllgenc( 


Ai|thorlzation 

on  proposed 
hlorlzations    for 
activities. 
S-407,  Capitol 


propoied 

f  sea! 


Neighbsrhood 
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MARCH 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,   and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  extend 
cultxire     and     Consumer 
Act. 
UntU:  Noon  322  R^ieseU  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Until:  Noon 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Bvillding 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  11 


I  orestry 
]  troposed  legls- 

the  Agri- 
1  >rotectton  Act. 

Building 


Presidential 

year  1978  for 

/Idmlnlstration. 

Building 

the  impact 
ance  on  small 
authorizing 
Adi^lnlstratlon  to 
property  lia- 
buslness  con- 
otherwise  be 
liability  insvir- 
s. 

Building 


Affairs 
legislation 
!  year  1978 
417,  the  pro- 
Policy 
hose  items  in 
for  fiscal  year 
the   commit - 


Diksen  Building 
Trai  isportation 


aid 


(in 


Space 
S.  365,  au- 
year  1978  for 
and  Space 


Russell  BuUding      9:30  am. 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  IG 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  Investment  disclosure  legislation. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

8-407,  Capitol 
M.\RCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  the  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1976  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
MARCH  21 


Autha  rization 


authi  irlzatlons 


on  proposed 
for 
activities. 
S-407.  Capitol 


Forestry 
I^roposed  legis- 
the  Agri- 
Protection 


Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic  communications    common    carrier 
(i.e.,     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  929  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 


February  2Jt,  1977 

Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,   Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs 
Subcommittee   on   Financial    Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH    22 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.,     telephones,     computers,     etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  2S2  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee   on    Financial    Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S--107.  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(i.e.      telephones,      computer,      etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292.   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment InteUlgence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory refor.-n  in  the  air  transporta-    . 
tlon    Industry,   including   S.   292,   and 
S.  68D. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,   and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District,  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  25 


9:30  ajn. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommltteo  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 


Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and    investment    dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  Including  S.  292.  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Internation- 
al Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  international  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommltteo  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform   In   the  air   transporta- 


tion  Industry,   Including  S.   292.  and 
S.  689. 

51 10  Dirksen  Bullaing 

APRIL  19 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  on  bousing  pro- 
grams to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment,   with    a   view   to   reporting   its 
final    recommendations    on    housing 
programs  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment,   with    a   view   to   reporting   Its 
final     recommendations     on     housing 
programs  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment,   with   a   view   to   reporting   Its 
final     recommendations     on     housing 
programs  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  16. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


SENATE— Frrda^/,  February  25,  1977 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  show  us  how  to  walk 
the  luminous  trail  of  Him  who  was  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  As  we  walk 
this  highway  make  us  to  know  that  it 
leads  to  a  cross  of  pain,  to  death  and 
resurrection.  Show  us  the  truth  that  the 
giving  of  self  Is  self-fulfilling,  that  los- 
ing life  for  others  is  to  find  it  again 
resplendent  and  complete.  May  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress,  and  all  workers  in 
Government  be  mastered  by  Him  who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister  and  give  His  life  for  many. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  ab.scnce. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
advise  the  majority  leader  that  the 
entire  Executive  Calendar,  including  the 
nominations  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  others, 
through  the  entire  content  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  have  been  cleared  on 
the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977,  be 
approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

CXXin 342— Part  5 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  various  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  which  are  cleared.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR  AND  ON  THE  SECRE- 
TARY'S DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
nominations  appearing  on  the  calendar 
today  under  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Army. 
U.S.  Navy.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Marine 
Corps  be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  who  has  an  especial  inter- 
est in  two  nominations  that  he  may  ask 
to  have  those  called  up  for  consideration 
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by    the    Senate,    which    were 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
that  two  nominations  at  the 
called  up  at  this  point,  for  Direc  tor 
ACTION  Agency  and  for  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRi^ 'HON 
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The  second  assistant  legislative 
read  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
Cleland,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 
to  say  a  word  before  we  proceec 
nomination.  Max  Cleland,  the 
to  be  head  of  the  VA.  is  an 
American  with  a  remarkable  ,   . 
was  severely  wounded  in  Vietna^i 
an  Army  captain. 

I   first  became   acquainted 
when  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
Veterans'  Affairs  hearing  whi?h 
chairing  in  1969. 

He  will  be  the  first  Vietnam 
an  to  head  the  VA.  He  is  in  tune 
needs  not  only  of  the  veterans 
younger,  but  those  who  are  oldfr 

He  will  bring.  I  believe,  the 
and    competence    to    that 
President   Jimmy   Carter  hop^ 
throughout  the  Government. 

Nobody  can  do  it  better  than 
land  can  do  it  in  the  VA. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  played 
in  his  nomination  and  in  the 
now  brings  his  nomination  to 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
nia  for  his  comments  about  Max 
I,  too,  know  Max  and  feel  that 
deed  an  outstanding  choice  the 
has  made. 

I  know  that  he  will  make  a  „ 
of  the  Veterans'  Administratior 
mend  the  President  for  his  fine 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
the  statements  concerning  Max 
He  has  been  our  neighbor  across 
in  the  Russell  Building  for  a 
years.  We  have  gotten  to  know 
well.  He  is  a  man  of  immense 
I  think,  mental  capacity. 

Certainly,  we  look  forward  to 
ership  in  this  very  vital  area 
anticipation.  I  know  that  the  pe()ple 
have  come  to  my  office  and 
the  Veterans'  Affairs   Committfee 
across  the  hall  have  all  been 
with  him.  We  also  welcome 
nation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am 
we  have  such  a  proud  momen 
Senate,  and  I  urge  tliat  we  now 
with  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  the 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


w:  th 


ACTION  AGENCY 

Tne  second  assistant  legislatfc'e  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Samuel  Winfred 
Brown,  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di|ector  of 
the  ACnON  Agency. 

Mr     CRANSTON.    Mr.    Pres  dent,    I 
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would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
nomination  of  Sam  Brown.  This  is  an- 
other remarkable  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  of  an  outstanding 
young  American.  He  Is  32  years  old.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  effort  against  the 
Vietnam  war  but  in  a  very  peaceful,  non- 
violent way.  He  headed  the  Vietnam 
moratorium. 

He  later  was  elected  to  public  office 
as  treasurer  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

He  and  Max  Cleland  come  before  the 
Senate  together  in  a  rather  unique  way. 
Both  had  their  own  experiences  and 
learned  a  very  great  deal  in  the  course 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Both  were  in  the 
White  House  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 20  v/ith  President  Carter  to  discuss 
the  respective  assignments  the  two  are 
now  assuming.  Their  link  in  history  in 
the  past  in  the  Vietnam  era,  now  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  and  in  the  future  in 
the  Carter  administration,  is  a  very 
interesting  development  in  the  course 
of  our  country. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  for  the  Sam  Brown 
nomination  as  I  did  speak  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  Max  Cleland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  all  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FIL- 
ING COMMITTEE  REPORT — SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  36 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  to  impinge  on  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  who  has  a  spe- 
cial order,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Code  of  Public 
Conduct  for  Senators,  Officers,  and  Em- 
ployees of  the  Senat«  be  given  2  addi- 
tional days  for  the  filing  of  its  report. 

Under  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  which  was 
co-authored  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  myself,  that  commit- 
tee was  mandated  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate,  not  later  than  March  1,  a  code 
of  ethics.  According  to  the  resolution 
Senate  Resolution  36.  the  resolution  was 
thereupon  to  become  the  immediate 
pending  business. 

The  committee,  under  Mr.  Nelson's 
chairmanship,  has  done  an  exceedingly 
extraordinary  job  working  under  great 
time  pressures.  It  has,  I  think,  completed 
its  work  in  marking  up  the  bill.  But  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Nelson)  tells  me  that 
he  feels  that  he  needs  more  time  in  order 
for  the  report  to  be  properly  written;  in 
order  for  the  bill  to  be  gone  over  carefully 
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by  the  staff  to  be  sure  that  there  are  no 
incorrections  and  so  forth  therein;  and 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  couple  of 
extra  days. 

That  being  the  case,  and  also,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  feel  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  like  to  have 
2  or  3  days,  at  least,  to  study  the  report, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time — 
I  have  discussed  it  already  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader— that  the 
Nelson  committee  have  until  no  later 
than  March  3,  at  midnight,  to  file  its 
report  and  that  the  majority  leader  be 
authorized  to  call  up  and  make  the  code 
of  ethics  the  pending  or  unfinished  busi- 
ness at  any  time  beginning  with  Monday, 
March  7 — at  any  date  beginning  with 
that  date  or  thereafter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Chair  will  withhold  action  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  reserve  my 
rights.  I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  request.  I,  too,  think 
the  committee  has  done  a  very  good  job 
in  a  brief  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRQ.  And  in  a  very 
fine  bipartisan  spirit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  a  very  good  bipartisan 
spirit.  I  am  happy,  then,  to  join  with  the 
majority  leader  in  this  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  TUES- 
DAY,  MARCH    1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson). 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  109,  the 
Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System  is  required 
to  submit  to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of 
its  findings,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, by  February  28,  1977. 

Since  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session 
on  Monday,  February  28,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  select  committee 
be  allowed  to  submit  its  recommenda- 
tions on  Tuesday,  March  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  the  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  I  shall  yield  back  my 
remaining  time  under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,   that  all 
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committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  So  ordered. 


REPORT  FROM  NEW  MEXICO 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  period  of  travel  in 
my  home  State,  New  Mexico,  in  which  I 
visited  with  the  residents  of  the  State 
in  what  we  have  come  to  call  the  non- 
legislative  period,. which  I  believe  used  to 
be  called  a  recess.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  Congress,  at  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity,  visit  with  the  con- 
stituents that  populate  the  real  world  of 
this  Nation,  and  I  would  like  to  give  a 
brief  report  on  what  I  learned,  or  believe 
I  learned,  during  my  recent  visit  to  New 
Mexico. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  our  legisla- 
tive activities  that  we  listen  to  the  opin- 
ions that  our  constituents  have  on  what 
has  been  done,  what  we  think  will  be 
done,  and,  maybe  most  importantly, 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  States  and  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  major  areas  of  concern 
in  New  Mexico  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
different  than  I  sense  are  concerns  else- 
where. However,  our  perspective  some- 
times varies  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Energy  supply  and  energy  prices  are 
a  major  topic  of  concern,  particularly 
from  our  point  of  view  in  New  Mexico. 
We  hope  that  the  producing  States  such 
as  New  Mexico  will  not  be  asked  to 
sacrifice  unfairly  with  respect  to  sacri- 
fices that  should  be  asked  of  the  consum- 
ing States.  New  Mexico,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  well  aware,  is  one  of  the  leading 
States  in  the  production  of  oil  and  gas 
and  coal.  We  will,  I  am  sure,  be  one  of 
the  leading  States,  if  not  the  leading 
State,  in  the  production  of  energy-  from 
solar  sources.  And  we  are  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  of  uranium. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  is  our 
national  security.  Tills,  of  course,  has 
been  emphasized  as  a  consequence  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke 
to  be  a  major  figure  in  our  arms  control 
talks  and  in  the  formation  of  arms  con- 
trol policy.  In  general,  the  perception 
of  Mr.  Warnke  is  in  conflict  with  the 
perception  that  he  has  been  ti*ying  to 
give  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think 
therein  lies  the  most  difficult  problem 
that  we  have  in  confirming  Mr.  Warnke 
when  that  nomination  comes  before  the 
full  Senate.  Perception  is  very  important. 
The  signal  that  we  send  to  friend  and 
foe  alike  in  this  regard  must  be  consid- 
ered. I  find  that  the  constituents  in  New 
Mexico  are  surprisingly  well  informed 
on  Mr.  Warnke's  past  statements  and 
philosophy. 

Maybe  most  critical  to  the  individual 
New  Mexican,  and  probably  to  every 
American,  is  a  growing  feeling  that  gov- 
ernment, particularly  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  regulations,  are  extraordi- 
narily impersonal,  and  that  the  relation- 
ships that  an  individual  maintains  are 


increasingly  difficult  because  of  this  im- 
personal nature  of  government  and  reg- 
ulation. Most  of  the  people  that  came  to 
me  during  office  hours  in  Albuquerque, 
Santa  Fe  and  Farmington  were  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  social  security, 
veterans'  retirement  benefits,  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  grazing  regulations, 
and  a  lack  of  responsiveness,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  their  regional  office.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  oroblems  that  really,  when  you 
look  into  them,  should  not  occur.  It  is, 
I  think,  clearly  related  to  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding by  the  Federal  Government 
and  some  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
Federal  Government  concerning  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  local  problems  and  local 
situations.  We  must  do  something  in  this 
body  to  change  this  impersonality  of 
government. 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  I  detect  it  in  most  of  the  Western 
States  and  elsewhere,  in  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  government  at  the  local 
level.  In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  address  that  I  made  to  the 
New  Mexico  State  Legislature  which  em- 
phasizes a  new  view  of  federalism  in  the 
context  of  some  of  our  present  problems. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  One  of  the  problems 
th^.t  exists  on  an  institutional  level  and 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  conversa- 
tions that  I  had  with  constituents  is  a 
lack  of  internal  coordination  within  gov- 
ernment, both  between  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  between  the 
Federal  and  local  governments.  I  think 
that,  as  we  proceed  through  this  session 
of  Congress,  we  must  try  to  uncover  nnd 
eliminate  these  areas  of  conflicting  juris- 
diction and  conflicting  regulations  wher- 
ever they  exist.  It  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly critical  in  New  Mexico  relative  to 
the  use  of  educational  funds,  particu- 
larly Federal  funds  allocated  on  a  cate- 
gorical basis  to  special  education  pro- 
grams. 

Another  example  of  this  lack  of  ap- 
parent coordination  was  a  recent  memo- 
randum sent  to  private  and  potential 
producers  of  oil  and  gas  in  New  Mexico 
and  in  other  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  asking  for  their  cooperation 
in  accelerating  the  production  of  such 
commodities.  I  think  this  is  commenda- 
ble that  such  a  request  be  made,  and  I 
find  that  everybody  that  I  talked  to  is 
more  than  happy  to  try  to  comply.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  bottlenecks  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  pre- 
vent compliance  with  such  requests.  For 
example,  present  pipeline  interconnec- 
tions in  the  Stat«  of  New  Mexico  are 
taking  at  least  120  days,  most  of  that 
time  required  to  get  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  approve  the  intercon- 
nect. 

There  is  also  an  Increasing  problem  in 
dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  in  getting  interconnects  across  land 
under  their  jurisdiction  or  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  governments.  In  one 
instance,  there  has  been  a  pending  re- 
quest with  the  Bureau  since  last  May. 
still  no  interconnect  is  possible — that  is. 
an  interconnect  between  a  potential  pro- 


ducing gas  well  and  an  interstate  pipe- 
line. 

The  coal  gasification  plans  that  have 
been  considered  in  our  area  for  many 
years  are  still  in  a  state  of  limbo  for  two 
reasons,  first,  the  lack  of  sufficient  loan 
guarantees  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  these  very  ambitious,  and  I  think,  ex- 
tremely necessary  projects,  and  second, 
the  great  difficulty  in  coordination  be- 
tween various  governmental  entities — 
State,  local,  and  private  governments. 

Tills  brings  me  to  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern in  the  State  of  New  Mexico — and  I 
think  of  growing  concern  throughout  the 
country.  That  is,  the  status  of  our  pol- 
icies relative  to  native  Americans,  or 
what  are  generally  called  Indian  affairs. 
There  is  unbelievable  confusion  and 
growing  resentment  among  Indians  and 
non-Indians  alike  for  the  lack  of  resolu- 
tion of  many  issues  resulting  from  either 
Federal  policy  or  the  lack  of  policy.  Com- 
munication between  local  and  Indian  and 
Federal  Government  entities  must  im- 
prove. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  situa- 
tion does  not  improve  very  quickly  I  am 
afraid  our  problems  have  just  begun. 

There  is  another  matter  that  illus- 
trates the  problem  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress that  has  ju.st  arisen.  There  is  now 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  the  sale 
of  some  250,000  acres  of  Federal  lands 
to  the  Navajo  Tiibe  as  part  of  the  land 
that  will  be  transferred  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 
in  Arizona. 

There  must  be  some  resolution  to  com- 
pensate the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  people 
displaced  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
with  the  Hopis.  However,  there  is  tre- 
mendous economic  impact  in  the  sale  of 
that  magnitude  of  acreage  of  lands  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

I  th;nk  this  authorization  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Congress  very  late.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  sufficiently  considered 
the  legislation  and  its  economic  impact. 
We  must  learn  to  consider  such  things 
fully  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  any 
similar  cases  that  may  occur. 

The  specific  concerns  that  were  often 
m.entioned  as  I  talked  to  the  constituents 
in  New  Mexico  were  those  that  related 
to  actions  that  were  either  taken  or  not 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  the  President's  pardon 
of  Vietnam  draft  evaders  has  created 
great  resentment  in  New  Mexico.  So, 
too,  has  the  Congress  failure  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  question  of  top-level 
executive,  congressional,  and  judicial 
pay  raises. 

Associated  with  the  issue  of  pay  raises 
is  the  issue  of  ethics.  I  do  not  find  that 
New  Mexicans  demand  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  amount  of  incomes.  They  do  not 
necessarily  demand  that  incomes  earned 
or  unearned  be  forfeited  by  the  Members 
of  Congress.  They  just  want  to  be  sure 
any  conflicts  of  interest  that  might  occur 
are  visible  and  that  they  can,  in  fact, 
evaluate  their  representatives  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  way. 

We  often  tend  to  concentrate  on  the 
negative.  On  the  positive  side  there  was 
great  encouragement  among  my  con- 
stituents in  New  Mexico  that  the  Senate 
had  acted  resconsibly  in  reforming  the 
committee  structure  and  in  insuring  that 
there  will  be  greater  concentration  of 
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jurisdiction  over  many  problen;  s  that  af- 
fect our  State. 

New  Mexicans  were  partici  larly  en- 
couraged by  the  proposal  of  t  le  dlstin 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  « Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)    to  require  that  regulfitory  Im 
pact  will  be  considered  with 
piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
Senate.  I  was  happy  to  cosponi  or  his  ef 
fort  in  that  regard. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  thje  present 
administration,  the  most  t  " 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
the  President  in  Latin  Americin  affairs 
and  in  Improving  Latin  Amerl(  an  policy 
over  the  next  few  years. 

I  certainly  commend  the  Pr  jsldent  in 
that  regard.  We  will  coopen  te  and  I 
know  all  the  border  States  will  i  :ooperate 
In  every  way  possible  in  Impro  ^Ing  rela 
tionshlps  with  Mexico  and  otfier  Latin 
American  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hop^  that  my 
colleagues  will  also  see  fit  to 
their  home  State  impressions 
recess,  so  that  we  all  can  begin  to  corre 
late  the  feelings  of  the  real  wjorld  with 
respect  to  our  actions  in  the 
both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bac*  the  re 
mainder  of  my  time. 

ExHiBrr  1 
A  New  View  of  FxDERALiafci 
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(By  Harrison  H.  Schmitt.  U.S. 

It   has   been   four   years   since 
privilege  of  addressing  the 
home  state.  When  I  last  visited 
had  Just  returned  as  your 
the  moon. 

Most  of  the  problems   we 
not     disappeared    but    have 
among  the  most  notable  are 
water  policy  and  the  management 
ment.  I  see  by  the  legislation 
you  are  striving  to  come  to  grips 
portions  of  these  problems 
Into  the  main  topic  of  my 
that   you   will   permit   me  to 
sense  of  caution  which  I  am 
share. 

There  is  no  question  that  we 
a  share   of   the   financial   returns 
extractions  of  mineral   resources 
generations.  The  investment  of 
must  be   in  the  needs  of  the 
notably  In  education  and  the 
our  economic  base.  However,  we 
careful    that    the    level    of 
tabllsh  permits  our  growth  to 
is    based    on    a    realistic 
economics  of  the  extraction  of 
eral  commodities. 

All    of    the    members    of    the 
realize,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
high   pricea   and   low  supply  of 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  24  year 
tlon   of   the   price  of   interstate 
at  artificially  low  prices.  We 
of    compounding    the    problem 
regulation  of  the  price  of  gas 
use  in  New  Mexico.  Rather  we 
national    efforts   to   greatly 
supply  through  gradual 
price  of  natural  gas  and  oil  while 
time    developing    temporary 
will  help  the  New  Mexico 
bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
to  other  energy  sources. 

As  you  consider   the  questions 
Increasing    the    efficiency    of 
state  government,  I  am  sure  it 
that    whatever    organizational 
finally  established,  that  structure 
two   basic    characteristics.   First, 
and  responsibilities  of  each 
division  must  be  clearly  defined 
so  that  confilcts  are  minimized 
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oversight  responsibilities  are  manageable. 
Secondly,  no  department  or  division  should 
deal  with  numbers  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  are  beyond  the  capability  of 
human  administrators  to  assimilate  and 
manage.  I  hope  you  will  show  the  federal  gov- 
ernment how  to  clean  its  own  house. 

My  primary  concern  today,  however,  is  the 
health  of  our  federal  system.  Our  national 
experiment  In  democracy  is  only  a  form  of 
democracy  called  a  "republic".  The  two 
dominant  characteristics  of  this  republic  are 
first,  that  the  people  elect  their  representa- 
tives and,  secondly,  that  the  vast  powers  the 
people  transfer  through  this  process  are  di- 
vided between  a  distant  central  government 
and  local  city,  county,  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

These  characteristics  have  given  us  our 
federal  system  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  traditional  constitutional  battles  have 
been  those  related  to  the  restriction  or  pres- 
ervation of  state  rights.  Now  it  may  be  the 
time  to  take  a  new  view  of  federalism,  a  view 
that  recognizes  that  In  the  continued  divi- 
sion of  power  we  have  our  only  real  Institu- 
tional protection  of  our  personal  freedoms. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  states  to  assume  the 
leadership  In  revitalizing  the  federal  system, 
not  Just  by  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
Washington,  but  by  showing  imaginative  and 
responsive  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
are  and  vrtll  be  unique  to  our  third  century 
of  national  existence.  The  variety  and  tradi- 
tions that  are  New  Mexico's  should  enable  us 
to  lead  the  Nation  to  solutions  In  many 
problem  areas. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  several  prob- 
lem areas  with  you  in  an  attempt  to  Illus- 
trate some  directions  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
might  take  to  revitalize  the  federal  system. 

FREE    enterprise    ECONOMIC    SYSTEM 

Even  though  the  extraction  of  mineral  re- 
sources and  agriculture  now  provide  the 
foundation  of  New  Mexico's  economy,  our 
unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens  and 
our  future  citizens  require  a  broader  spec- 
trum of  economic  growth. 

Let  us  show  that  all  parts  of  the  free  en- 
terorise  system  in  New  Mexico  will  thrive  if 
state  government  encourages  the  system 
rather  than  discourages  it;  that  a  .favorable 
tax  and  regulatory  climate  encourages  the 
consumer  to  generate  demand  and  business 
to  generate  capital;  that  an  unrestrictlve 
labor  climate  encourages  employment,  pro- 
ductivity and  wages;  and  that  research,  de- 
velopment and  Imagination  encourages  new 
business  and  employment  opportunities. 

Let  us  show  that  the  role  of  government  is 
not  to  stifle  and  fragment  competition,  but 
that  its  role  is  to  Insure  that  all  parts  of  the 
free  enterprise  systems-consumer,  business, 
labor,  research,  and  government  itself — com- 
pete fairly  within  and  between  themselves. 
efficient  government 

The  strength  of  character  seen  in  New 
Mexicans,  and  in  most  other  Americans, 
comes,  I  believe,  from  our  love  of  personal 
freedom,  our  love  of  competition  and  our 
compassion  towards  those  who  truly  cannot 
help  themselves.  From  our  love  of  personal 
freedom  and  competition  comes  the  efficiency 
and  vitality  of  the  free  enterprise  system; 
from  our  compassion  comes  our  need  for 
social  action. 

Unfortunately,  government  by  Itself  has 
shown  to  be  unable  to  satisfy  our  compas- 
sionate needs  without  great  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. On  a  national  scale  this  failure 
and  its  resulting  financial  deficits  have  en- 
couraged inflation,  unemployment  and  a  loss 
of  national  productivity  and  pride. 

Let  us  In  New  Mexico  begin  to  marry  the 
efficaciousness  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
to  the  needs  for  social  action.  If  we  are  im- 
aginative, and  If  all  will  act  with  the  state's 
best  interests  in  mind,  then  we  can  begin  to 
demonstrate    for    the    Nation    a   whole    new 


concept  of  governmental  management;  one 
which  combines  all  the  basic  strengths  of 
the  American  character. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  marriage,  let  us 
explore  the  possibilities  of  placing  the  re- 
tirement security  program  of  government 
employees  In  personal,  guaranteed  invest- 
ments within  the  private  financial  com- 
munity of  New  Mexico.  Such  retirement  pro- 
grams not  only  will  provide  high  returns  on 
the  Invested  dollar  but  will  add  much  needed 
capital  for  others  to  Invest  in  New  Mexico's 
future  economic  growth.  If  New  Mexico  will 
lead  the  way.  It  may  be  possible  to  enact 
similar  retirement  security  programs  at  the 
national  level  as  long-term  replacements  of 
an  unfair,  inadequate  and  discriminatory 
social  security  system. 

regional  federalism 

Many  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
state  today  require  regional  cooperation  if 
solutions  are  to  be  found.  Problems  of  crime 
and  illegal  aliens  plague  the  states  border- 
ing Mexico;  questions  related  to  energy,  en- 
vironment and  water  combine  -to  inhibit 
growth  in  the  four  corners  region;  proper  in- 
terstate and  Intrastate  management  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  concern  the  states 
of  the  watershed  of  that  great  river  system; 
and  the  future  of  h<gh  plains  agriculture  is 
at  stake  in  the  states  of  the  Llano  Estacado. 

New  Mexico's  Interests  are  central  to  the 
solution  of  these  regional  problems.  Let  us 
take  an  increasingly  energetic  lead  in  es- 
tablishing working  regional  relationships  on 
an  issue  by  issue  basis.  As  regional  solutions 
can  be  found,  arbitrary  action  by  Washing- 
ton can  be  avoided. 

I  am  working  to  increase  regional  co- 
operation at  the  congressional  level.  I  hope 
you  will  do  the  same  out  here  in  the  "Real 
World." 

energy  and  environmental  policy 

There  is  much  talk  about  energy  and 
environmental  policy  these  days,  and  rightly 
so.  If  our  present  inadequate  national  de- 
fense policies  don't  bring  this  republic  to  its 
knees,  then  our  lack  of  a  national  energy 
policy  will  do  Just  as  well.  Emergency  Na- 
tural Gas  Acts  can  hardly  be  called  a  "Na- 
tional Energy  Policy". 

But  what  is  a  "National  Energy  Policy"? 
It  Is  not  specific  legislation;  legislation  Is 
the  means  of  implementing  policy  not  policy 
in  itself.  A  National  Energy  Policy  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  set  of  guidelines,  which  through  gen- 
eral goals  and  specific  objectives,  take  us 
from  our  present  crisis  of  supply,  through  a 
transition  period.  Into  a  time  in  the  next 
century  when  the  use  of  energy  Is  balanced 
with  its  creation  and  with  Insignificant  ef- 
fects on  our  environment.  Within  such  a 
policy  there  must  be  sufficient  fiexiblllty  to 
allow  use  of  the  imagination,  and  Initiative 
and  economic  perspective  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  states. 

New  Mexico  also  needs  an  Energy  Policy. 
The  formulation  of  a  State  Energy  Plan,  the 
establishment  of  state  conservation  objec- 
tives, the  proper  balance  between  Internal 
use  and  export  of  energy,  and  the  focusing  of 
New  Mexico's  research  and  development 
community  on  New  Mexico's  problems  can 
be  done  better  by  you  than  by  Washington's 
legions  of  bureaucrats. 

INDIAN  POLICY 

A  major  bottle  neck  in  our  capability  to 
govern  in  New  Mexico  is  the  lack  of  clear 
definitions  of  the  distribution  of  responsi- 
bilities between  the  state  and  tribal  govern- 
ments. This  bottleneck  is  reflected  In  con- 
cerns about  law  enforcement,  taxation,  con- 
duct of  elections,  health  and  welfare,  eco- 
nomic development,  gambling,  liquor,  and 
many  other  problems  that  affect  both  the 
state  of  New  Mexico  and  the  various  tribes. 

This  definition  of  mutual  responsibilities 
exists  between  the  state  and  the  city  and 
county  governments.  Let  me  suggest  that 
state  and  tribal  officials  begin  to  work  di- 
rectly toward  the  creation  of  governmental 
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interface  agreements  which  can  serve  as  the 
legal  and  practical  basis  for  providing  better 
government  to  all  New  Mexicans. 

If  we  are  succesful  In  creating  such  agree- 
ments they  will  surely  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  states  of  the  Union. 

HEALTH  CARE 

New  Mexico  is  already  known  for  many  in- 
novative experiments  in  improving  and  re- 
ducing the  costs  of  health  care.  These  experi- 
ments range  from  one  of  the  best  malprac- 
tice legislative  packages  in  the  nation,  to 
Presbyterian's  consolidation  of  administra- 
tive functions  of  small  town  hospitals,  to 
Phelps-Dodge's  modern  clinical  commiinlca- 
tlon  system  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  to 
the  PSRO  review  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
services. 

•  ':  »  u  o 

All  of  these  current  experiments,  and  many 
highly  efficient  and  successful  health  care 
Instltuilons,  point  New  Mexico's  \\ay  toward 
even  broader  efficiencies  and  much  lower  costs 
for  health  care  services.  Unless  we  take  these 
steps  and  set  an  example  for  other  states,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  national  so- 
cialization of  health  care,  the  consequences 
of  which  cannot  yet  be  calculated. 
education 

Unfortunately,  last  In  all  the  rhetoric  and 
magic  of  economic  stimulus  packages  is  the 
grim  fact  that  fully  50 '>  of  our  unemployed 
are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  years.  Not 
only  are  these  yoving  people  unemployed,  but 
they  would  be  largely  unemployable  no  mat- 
ter what  the  economic  activity  of  the  country 
may  be. 

Many  proposals  exist  aimed  at  creating 
training  and  Job  opportunities  for  the  youth- 
ful unemployed.  This  type  of  action  is  clearly 
appropriate;  however,  we  must  also  go  to 
the  central  question  which  is  "Wliy  is  there 
a  steady  supply  of  unemployable  16  year-olds 
entering  the  Job  market?" 

The  answer  is,  I  believe,  that  our  educa- 
tional system  has  become  so  inefficient  and 
so  diluted  with  non-essential  activity  that 
all  students,  particularly  those  with  learning 
disadvantages,  are  not  being  adequately  pre- 
pared for  adulthood. 

The  problems  do  not  lie  with  inadequate 
funding,  but  rather  with  bureaucratic  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  using  that  funding  ef- 
ficiently. Worst  of  all,  teachers  have  less  and 
less  time  to  teach  the  basic  subjects  that 
are  essential  to  future  voting  and  working. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  with  me  and  the 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  in  identifying  the 
sources  of  educational  Ine.ficiency  and  in 
taking  rapid  and  appropriate  steps  to  elimi- 
nate those  sources.  The  future  of  New  Mexico 
is  at  stake;  the  future  of  the  Nation  is  watch- 
ing. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minuter,  with  -statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION    OF   CERTAIN    BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sid-nt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  27,  H.R.  3347. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3347)  to  rescind  certain  budg- 
et authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 


the  President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  3347  is  the  first  budget  rescission 
bill  of  the  session.  It  is  traveling  sep- 
arately because  of  an  earlier  March  1 
deadline  on  action  by  Congress,  and  the 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  passed 
without  amendment. 

ThJ3  rercission  involves  $47.5  million  in 
contract  authority  for  helium  purchases 
under  permanent  authority  of  Public 
Law  87-122. 

This  is  a  routine  rescission  that  is 
identical  to  the  rescission  we  passed  last 
year.  The  purchase  contracts  for  which 
the  contract  authority  is  provided  were 
terminated  by  the  Interior  Depai-tment 
in  1973.  Tliese  contracts  are  the  subject 
of  pending  suits  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  Presumably  any  future  Federal 
payment  would  be  handled  under  a 
claims  and  judgment  appropriation.. 

Without  this  rescission  the  Interior 
Department  would  be  mandated  under 
the  terms  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  make  the  contract  author- 
ity— which  is  appropriation  authority — 
immediately  available  for  obligation. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  the  approval  of 
the  bill  as  reported  so  that  we  can  com- 
plete congressional  action  on  it  before 
the  imnending  deadline. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Prc:;!'Jtnt,  this  re- 
scission before  us  today  is  the  necescary 
result  of  a  confused  and  disjonitcd  Gov- 
ernment policy  toward  the  storage  of 
helium.  This  situation  is  an  excellent 
example  of  governmental  confusion  and 
drift.  A  brief  review  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  this  proposed  rescission  will,  in 
my  opinion,  substantiate  these  claims, 
and  will  hopefully  alert  those  concerned 
with  the  need  for  developing  and  main- 
taining a  consistent  energy  policy  re- 
gardless of  the  commodity  involved. 

Many  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  decided  to  imple- 
ment a  program  for  the  rtorage  of  he- 
Hum  for  future  use.  The  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Interior, 
entered  into  contracts  with  several  pri- 
vate companies  to  carry  out  this  work. 
These  companies  constructed  plants  and 
storage  facilities  to  accom.plish  the  task 
of  separating  the  helium  from  natural 
gas  as  it  was  produced  and  storing  the 
helium.  Prior  to  this  program,  great 
amounts  of  helium  were  being  wasted 
since  the  gas  occurs  in  natural  gas  de- 
posits. As  the  natural  gas  is  burned  as 
fuel,  the  helitirn  goes  into  the  atmos- 
phere where  it  is  recovered  only  at  great 
cost.  Current  and  future  uses  of  helium 
dictate  that  the  gas  be  stored  and  not 
wasted. 

In  1973,  under  pressure  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  abruptly  terminated 
these  contracts.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
including  this  Senator,  the  action  was 
taken  contrar>'  to  both  the  Iptter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  action  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior was  the  filing  of  lawsuits' by  the 
various  companies  against  the  Govern- 
ment requiring  performance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  terms  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  contractual  agreements. 
Since  1973,  certain  companies  have  con- 
tinued   the   storage    of   helium.    Others 


have  ceased  operations  pending  judicial 
action.  Much  of  the  helium  once  saved 
by  this  program  is  now  being  wasted. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  judicial  action 
has  been  siov.-.  However,  two  decisions 
have  b?en  handed  down,  and  in  each 
case,  the  companies  were  award?d  sum- 
mary judgments  based  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's breach  of  contract.  Several 
suits  are  still  pending,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  subsequent  decisions  will 
reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  this  re- 
scission will  in  no  way  affect  the  clainis 
of  these  companies.  Any  damages  award- 
ed will  be  satisfied  through  appropria- 
tions for  claims  and  judgments.  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  S47.5  million  propos?d 
in  this  rescission  cannot  be  obligated 
until  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  settles 
the  remaining  lawsuits.  Consequently, 
I  am  not  opposing  this  particular  rescis- 
sion. In  fact,  this  is  nothing  new,  as  we 
have  approved  similar  rescissions  in  the 
past. 

My  concern  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  entire  situation  has  been  handled. 
This  rescis?ion  allows  the  Government 
to  renege  on  valid  contracts  and  the 
equity  implications  contained  therein. 
Failure  to  continue  the  helium  program 
leads  to  the  wasting  of  a  valuable  and 
irreplaceable  resource.  Whatever  dol- 
lars are  saved  by  this  rescission  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  will  be  i-equired  later 
should  the  courts  decide  in  favor  of  the 
companies.  If,  in  the  future — as  is  like- 
ly— we  reach  the  point  where  our  only 
source  of  helium  is  the  atmosphere,  then 
the  cost  of  production  will  easily  exceed 
present  production  cost  by  at  least  five 
times.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  no  sav- 
ings will  be  realized  from  this  rescission. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  an 
overall  energy  policy  should  include  a 
program  of  helium  storage.  This  was  once 
the  position  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  I  would  encourage  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  address  this  question.  The 
manner  in  which  these  contracts  were 
terminated,  and  the  lengthy  delay  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  hi  settling  the  question 
has  contributed  to  the  confusion  of  our 
Nation's  policy   toward  helium  storage. 

I  intend  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Interior 
to  encourage  som°  positive  action  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  storage  of 
helium. 

In  .sumrrary,  Mr.  President,  while  I  will 
not  oppose  this  rescission.  I  feel  this  ac- 
tion contributes  further  to  the  cveraU 
confusion.  The  helium  storage  question 
must  be  settled  promptly  either  by  the 
courts,  by  the  new  administration,  or  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Me.xico  i  Mr.  Domenici)  , 
together  with  material  attached  thereto, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Domenici 

I  have  long  advocated  the  conservation  of 
helium.  Last  year,  I  introduced  S.  Res.  253, 
a  simple  resolution  whlc'i  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat4?s  should  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conserve  the  heUum  which 
Is  now  being  extracted  from  natural  gas  and 
then  wasted  into  the  atmo.sphere.  This  reso- 
lution wa.i  considered  cv  the  Senate  Interior 
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Committee  and  reported  to  the 
The  Senatfe  agreed  to  the 
unanimous  consent  that  an  exce 
Senate  report  be  printed  In  the 
lowing  my  remarlcs. 

Thl3  report  explains  the  econ^m 
Hum  conservaiion  In  a  succinct 
I  believe  that  If  my  colleagues 
port  they  will  come  to  the  sam 
that  1  have  reached.  That  is, 
for  this  Nation  to  continue  to 
to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
The  action  to  eliminate  the 
authority  for  the  847.5  million 
provide-,  the  opportunity  for 
consider  this  matter  again. 

Helium  Is  a  rare  natural  resoufce 
gas — primarily  fviel  ga= — Is  the 
economic  source  of  helium.  The 
contains  an  Inexhaustible  suppl 
however,  recovery  from  that 
quantities   Is  not  attractive 
cessive  cost  and  energy 

I    have    Just    returned    from 
and  during  my  time  there  I  had 
tunity  to  visit  Los  Alamos 
ratories.   I   was    very    much 
the   new  phase  of  energy 
are  being  developed  at  LASL. 
volved    In    advanced    energy- 
distributing   technologies.   Large 
merclallzatton  Is  anticipated  to 
post-2000  year  period.  Among  o 
these   technologies   will   be   depeftd 
(a)  adequate  supply  of  the  helliin 
and  (2)  the  low  cost  of  this 
assessments  of  helium   demand 
to   the   year  2000   by   the   Burea 
ERDA    and    NSF    are    In    general 
that    adequate    supplies    exist 
usage  during  this  time  period, 
by   ERDA   for    the   post-2000   yi 
however,  that  resource  avallabilltkr 
a  serious  Impact  vipon  Introductlpn 
plementatlon    of    these    new 
nologies. 

Helium  Is  a  unique,  valuable 
natiu-al   resource   which    is   ess 
vital    interests   of   this   country 
this  I  intend  to  purs'.ie  this  mat 
velop  a  program  to  reestablish  a 
conserve     this     Nation's    helium 
This  Is  a  matter  of  immediate 
cause  as  we  develop  our  natural 
helium   is   being   wasted   at    the 
billion  cubic  feet  a  vear. 
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(Attachment] 

I.    PURPOSE 

S.    Res.    253    Is   designed   to 
encourage  conservation  by  Fede 
ment    of    helium    which    Is 
extracted  by  private  companies 
ess  of  upgrading  natural  gas  prl 
butlon.  This  helium,  which  was 
duced  under  co.ntract  to  the 
the    Interior.    Is   now    being    wai 
atmosphere,   representing   a   s 
of  a  national  resource  which  will 
creasingly  scarce  and  valuable. 

II.    BACKGROUND  AND  NE 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  had 
tlve    management    cf    the    Natiofi 
program  since  1925.  The  helium 
been   carried   out   under  legislat 
In  1925.  1927.  1937  and  1960.  Larg 
growth   in   the   Federal   need   for 
the  1950's  and  the  apparent  decll 
Hum    resources    led    to    the 
Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960 

Tliis    Act   added   two   new   d 
the  helium  program:  ( 1)  it  prov 
Ity    for    the    Secretary    to    enter 
term  contracts  for  the  purchase 
for  conservation  purposes:  and  (2 
and  encouraged  individual 
development  and  distribution  of 
helium. 

In  carrying  out  these  new  res 
the  Secretary,  through  the  Bun 
entered    Into   four   long-term 
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purchasing  helium  for  long-term  storage. 
The  Secretary  also  took  other  actions  to  en- 
courage and  promote  development  of  pri- 
vate helium  production  and  distribution,  In- 
cluding setting  the  Government  selling  price 
cf  helium  at  about  three  to  four  times  as 
high  as  its  basic  production  costs.  This  not 
only  helped  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
conserving  helium,  but  also  assured  that 
commercial  users  would  go  to  commercial 
sources  for  their  helium  supply. 

In  1972,  based  on  a  study  of  future  helium 
needs  of  Federal  agencies,  the  Secretary  ter- 
minated all  purchases  of  helium,  thereby 
precipitating  several  lengthy  and  ongoing 
lawsuits  against  the  Government  by  sup- 
pliers. Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  Is  storing  Its 
excess  helium  production  at  a  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 150  MMcf  per  year.  The  Govern- 
ment reportedly  has  about  a  40-year  supply 
of  helium  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  Pri- 
vate firms  are  also  now  storing  their  own 
helium  under  contract  at  the  Government's 
CllfTslde  Field  at  the  rate  of  600  MMcf  per 
year. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  on  April 
11,  1975,  pursuant  to  Section  104(e)(3)  of 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready dissipated  to  the  atmosphere  25-50 
percent  of  Its  originally-held  helium  re- 
sources and  called  for  establishment  of  a 
National  Helium  Policy.  See  Summary  of 
Data  and  Conclusion  of  ERDA  Report — Ap- 
pendix I. 

Most  Importantly,  the  ERDA  report  de- 
scribed three  helium-dependent  energy-re- 
lated technologies  which  have  been  identi- 
fied as  probably  technically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  by  the  year  2000.  These  are: 
super-conducting  magnetic  energy  storage, 
super-conducting  power  transmission,  and 
fusion  reactors.  All  will  require  large 
amounts  of  helium. 

The  new  ERDA  policy  would  call  for  ensur- 
Ing  the  existence  of  adequate  amounts  of 
non-atmospheric  helium  and  postponing  the 
need  to  extract  helium  from  the  atmosphere 
(an  exorbitantly-expensive  and  energy-in- 
tensive process)  In  order  to  support  helium- 
dependent  energy  technologies  and  other  es- 
sential needs  to  the  extent  It  can  be  done 
at  a  Justifiable  cost. 

Although  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
the  pending  lawsuits  (See  Report  of  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Interior)  have  injected  an  element 
of  uncertainty  into  the  question  cf  how  the 
ERDA  recommendations  can  be  implement- 
ed, the  Committee  Ls  nevertheless  convinced 
that  ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  re- 
negotiate the  contracts  and  to  reestablish 
the  conservation  program.  It  is  short-sighted 
In  the  extreme  to  foreclose  future  develop- 
ment of  technologies  which  are  bound  to  de- 
termine to  a  large  extent  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  can  meet  Its  future  energy  re- 
quirements. When  the  rLsks  to  national 
growth  and  security  are  assessed,  the  Com- 
mittee can  only  conclude  that  further  delay 
in  removing  whatever  obstacles  stand  in  the 
way  of  helium  conservation  Is  totally  xm- 
Justifiable. 

m.  LEOISLATrVE  HISTORY 

Senate  Resolution  253  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Domenlcl  on  September  18,  1975. 

IV.  COMMriTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 
TABULATION  OF  VOTES 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs,  In  open  business  session,  on 
May  5,  1976,  by  unanimous  vote  of  a  quorum 
present  recomn.ends  that  the  Senate  pass 
S.  Res.  253,  If  amended,  as  described  herein. 

V.  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amendment  updates  the 
reference  to  the  preamble  of  the  resolution 
to  the  amount  of  helium  which  was  formerly 
piped  to  Government  storage  reservoirs  from 
private  contractors  and  is  now  being  wasted. 


VI.    COST    AND    BTTDCETART    CONSIDERATIONS 

In  accordance  with  Section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  provides  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  costs: 

Approval  of  Senate  Resolution  253  will  not 
require  any  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
Existing  law  authorizes  all  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  resolution.  If 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior did  comply  with  the  Intent  of  the 
resolution,  an  increase  of  expenditures  would 
be  required.  The  following  brief  discussion 
of  the  economics  of  helium  Indicates  the 
estimated  costs  Involved. 

ECONOMICS    OF     HELrUM     CONSERVATION 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  approximately 
two  billion  cubic  feet  per  year  of  helium 
being  extracted  from  natural  gas  and  then 
being  wasted  to  the  atmosphere.  In  calculat- 
ing the  economic  costs  of  storing  this  helium, 
there  are  three  basic  considerations: 

1.  The  costs  Involved  in  the  physical  stor- 
age of  the  helium. 

2.  The  costs  Involved  in  any  purchase  by 
the  government  and  the  subsequent  storage. 

3.  The  costs  Invo.ved  In  recovering  the  he- 
lium from  the  atmosphere  at  some  future 
time. 

Even  though  the  Committee  resolution 
deals  directly  only  with  the  first  considera- 
tion, the  other  tv.o  are  obviously  pertinent. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  presently  charging 
4r  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf )  for  storage, 
plus  4c  per  Mcf  per  year  and  22c  per  Mcf 
for  redelivery.  In  other  words,  the  costs  of 
physical  storage  for  the  two  billion  cubic 
feet  of  helium  presently  being  wasted  would 
be: 

4r  iMcfx2xia'  Mcf  =10"* 

or 

$80,000  per  year. 

To  this  should  be  added  a  storage  charge 
of  $80,000  per  year  for  each  two  billion  cubic 
feet  stored  p.us  the  $440,000  costs  involved 
In  withdrawing  the  helium  from  storage. 

If  the  government  were  to  purchase  the 
helium  and  then  store  It,  then  the  costs 
would  be: 

812'Mcfx2xlO^  Mcf 

or 
$24  million  per  year. 

If  at  some  future  time  the  helium  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  atmosphere,  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
estimates  that  the  costs  would  be  between 
S3.000  and  56,000  per  Mcf.  Therefore,  for  two 
billion  cubic  feet  per  year,  extraction  costs 
wou.d  be  between  S6  billion  and  $12  billion 
per  year. 

To  compare  total  program  costs,  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  present  natural  gas  reserves 
being  used  for  helium  extraction  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  ten  more  years  of  production.  In 
other  words,  an  additional  20  billion  cubic 
feet  of  helium  could  be  extracted  and  stored. 
The  costs  that  would  be  Incurred  under  the 
three  different  approaches  toward  this  he- 
lium are: 

1.  Physically  store  the  helium — $9.6  million 
(Including  withdrawal). 

2.  Purchase  and  store  the  helium — $240 
million. 

3.  Extraction  from  air — Low:  $60  billion; 
high:   $120  bUllon. 

VII.    EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS 

While  there  has  been  no  formal  report  re- 
ceived from  the  E::ccutlve  Branch  en  S.  Res. 
253,  an  exchange  of  correspondence  on  the 
matter  of  the  ERDA  recommendations  for 
a  helium  conservation  program  has  occurred 
between  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  the  Dlrec- 
tcr  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  received  the 
1975  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  required  by  the  Helium  Act  of  1960. 
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U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  3,  1975. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels.  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Because  of  your 
continued  interest  In  helium  and  the  Govern- 
ment's helium  program,  we  are  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
recently  entered  into  new  contracts  for  the 
storage  of  privately-owned  helium.  As  a  re- 
sult, privately-owned  helium  Is  being  de- 
livered into  the  Government's  helium  con- 
servation system  at  a  rate  of  about  600 
million  cubic  f?et  a  year. 

We  are  currently  negotiating  with  several 
other  companies  who  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  enter  into  siniil.ir  contracts.  a:id  we 
are  hopeful  that  within  the  next  several 
months  the  rate  of  helium  delivery  to  stor- 
age will  more  than  double. 

Additional  details  regarding  the  new  stor- 
age contracts  are  contained  in  the  enclosed 
news  release. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

Thomas  V.  Falkie. 

Director. 

Enclosure. 


Department  or  the  Interior  News  Release 
(For  Release  October  7,  1975) 

BUREAU     or     mines     CONTRACTS     TO     STORE 
privately -OWNED     HELIUM 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines 
today  announced  that  it  has  signed  several 
contracts  for  the  storage  of  privately-owned 
helium  at  the  Government-owned  Cliffslde 
Gas  Field  near  Amarillo,  Texas. 

The  private  helium  will  be  stored  with 
Federally-owned  helium  In  the  Bureau's 
helium  conservation  system,  which  consists 
of  the  partla'ly  depleted  Cliffslde  field  and  a 
425-mlle  pipeline  connecting  the  field  with 
helium  sources  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas.  Storage  capacity  of  the  system  Is  In 
excess  of  current  Government  needs  and 
can  be  used  efficiently  and  economically  to 
store  helium  for  the  companies  Involved. 

Under  the  recently  completed  contracts, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  agreed  to  store 
helium  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
years.  The  companies  will  pay  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  a  fee  to  transport  and  store  the  helium 
until  it  can  be  used  or  sold. 

Helium  Is  a  minor  constituent  of  natural 
gas  and  unless  extracted  and  saved,  the 
helium  Is  wasted  when  the  natural  gas  is 
used  for  fuel  or  other  purposes.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  storage  contracts  will 
enable  the  companies  to  conserve  relatively 
large  volumes  of  helium  for  future  beneficial 
use. 

The  storage  of  helium  Is  authorized  under 
the  Helium  Act,  aoproved  September  13, 
1960  (P.L.  86-777-  74  Stat.  918:  50  U.S.C.  167) . 

The  helium  storage  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  Jack  B.  Kelley  Co.  of  Amarillo. 
Tex.:  Alrco  Industrial  Ga«es  Co.  of  Murray 
Hill.  N.J.;  and  Kansas  Refined  Helium  Co. 
of  Wichita.  Kans.  Fees  charged  by  the  Bu- 
reau are  4  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(Mcf)  for  accepting  helium  for  storage,  4 
cents  per  Mcf  for  each  year  of  storage,  and 
22  cents  per  Mcf  for  redelivery  of  stored 
helium  to  the  owners. 


October  30,  1975. 
Dr.  Thomas  V.  Falkie. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
WasJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Falkie:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of 
3  October  advising  me  of  the  Initiation  of  new 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  the  storage  of  privately-owned  helium. 

In  reviewing  a  report  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
"The  Energj-  Related  Applications  of  Helium", 


as  issued  on  11  April,  1975,  I  am  struck  by 
several  considerations  which  lead  me  to  won- 
der whether  there  are  other  initiatives  which 
the  Bureau  might  be  taking  now  or  In  the 
immediate  future  to  guard  against  a  crip- 
pling shortage  of  helium.  Pointing  out  that 
the  United  States  has  already  dissipated  to 
the  atmosphere  25-50^,  of  its  originally  held 
helium  resources  (p.  89).  the  study  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Helium  Pol- 
icy. The  objectives  of  such  a  policy  would  in- 
clude ensuring  the  existence  of  adequate 
amounts  of  nonatmospheric  helium  to  f.rmly 
establish  new  energy  technologies  requiring 
helium,  and  postponing  the  need  to  extract 
helium  from  the  atmosphere  to  support  he- 
lium-dependent energy  technologies  and 
other  essential  needs  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  done  at  a  Justifiable  cost  (p.  103). 

ERDA  has  listed  among  the  elements  cf 
a  National  Helium  Policy  the  following  pro- 
grams (p.  103)  : 

1.  Preserving  the  existing  helium  stockpile 
and  non-depleting  reserves  as  far  into  the 
future  as  is  finally  Justified,  encouraging  in- 
dvistry  and  the  Government  to  rely  on  pri- 
vately produced  helium  extracted  from  he- 
lium-rich natural  gas  until  that  resource  is 
exhausted. 

2.  Obtaining  better  estlniates  of  the  Na- 
tion's non-depleting  helium  reserves. 

3.  Establishing  a  management  policy  for 
the  eventual  release  and  pricing  of  govern- 
ment-owned helium. 

4.  Facilitating  the  storage  of  excess  helium 
by  private  extractors  some  of  whom  are  cur- 
rently venting  helium  from  conservation 
plants  (an  estimated  total  of  at  least  19  BCF 
of  excess  helium  could  be  recovered  in  the 
next  fifteen  years). 

f.  Re-evaluating  periodically  the  Nation's 
demand  for  helium. 

In  dlscvisslng  the  storage  of  Federally- 
produced  helium,  the  study  examines  two 
cases  and  concludes:  "Of  these  two  limiting 
cases,  storage  appears  uneconomic  for  only 
one  of  the  four  scenarios  considered.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  storage  of  the 
helium  produced  by  the  Government  plants 
Is  probably  more  beneficial  economically 
than  its  use  to  satisfy  present  Federal 
requirements." 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
findings  of  the  ERDA  study,  particularly  as 
related  to  storing  of  helium  produced  from 
Federal  lands. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Minerals, 

Materials  and  Fuels. 


U.S.  Dep.\rtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels,  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Senator   Metcalf:    This   Is   in   reply 
to  your  letter  of  October  30,  1975.  regarding 
the  Government's  helium  program,  in  which 
you  requested  comments  on  the  findings  of 
the  ERDA  study,  particularly  as  related  to 
storing    cf    helium    produced    from    Federal 
lands. 

We  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  provide 
some  background  information  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  Federal  Government's  helium 
program  before  commenting  on  ERDA's 
recommendations  and  your  specific  ques- 
tions. 

management   of   the   federal   heltum   pro- 
cram  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  has  had  the  executive  management  of 
the  Nation's  helium  program  since  1925.  The 
helium  program  has  be^n  carried  out  under 
legislation  enacted  In  1925,  1927,  1937.  and, 
most  recently,  1960.  Large  and  rapid  growth 
in  the  Federal  need  for  helium  in  the  1950's 
and  the  apparent  decline  of  helium  resources 


led  to  the  passage  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960.  This  Act  added  two  new  di- 
mensions to  the  helium  program:  (1)  It 
provided  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
helium  for  conservation  purposes;  and  (2) 
It  fostered  and  encouraged  Individual  enter- 
prise in  the  development  and  distribution  of 
supplies  of  helium.  In  carrying  out  these  new 
responsibilities,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  entered  into  four  long-term 
contracts  for  purchasing  helium  for  long- 
term  storage.  Shortly  after  passage  of  the 
Act,  the  Secretary  also  took  other  actions 
that  encouraged  and  promoted  the  develop- 
ment of  private  helium  production  and  dis- 
tribution iacilltles.  One  of  these  actions  was 
to  set  the  Government  selling  price  of  helium 
at  about  3  to  4  times  as  high  as  Its  basic  pro- 
duction costs.  This  not  only  helped  to  defray 
part  of  the  cost  of  conserving  helium,  but 
also  assured  that  commercial  users  would  go 
to  commercial  sources  for  their  helium 
supply. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  Congressional 
concern  for  assuring  a  continuing  supply  of 
helium  to  meet  Federal  needs  is  the  provision 
of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
as  amended,  whereby  the  helium  found  on 
Federal  land  under  a  Federal  oil  and  gas  lease 
Is  reserved  to  the  Government.  30  CFR  181 
states:  "The  United  States  resen-es  the  own- 
ership of  and  the  right  to  extract  helium 
from  all  gas  produced  from  lands  leased  or 
otherwise  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  under  such  rules  and  regtila- 
tions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Provided  further.  That  In  the 
extraction  of  helium  from  gas  produced  from 
such  lands  it  shall  be  so  extracted  as  to 
cause  no  substantial  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
gas  produced  from  the  well  to  the  purchaser 
thereof." 

RECENT   actions   BY    DEPARTMENT   OF  THE 
INTERIOR  AND  THE  CONGRESS 

Federal  helium  demand  began  a  steady 
decline  In  1967  which  continued  throvigh  fis- 
cal year  1974  This  substantial  diminution 
in  Federal  helium  needs  raised  the  question 
of  the  need  for  the  continued  purchase  and 
storage  of  helium.  Concurrently,  commercial 
helium  production  grew  and  sales  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  consumers  increased. 
With  the  decline  of  Federal  helium  demand, 
tl-ere  was  an  accompanying  decline  In  Bureavi 
of  Mines  sales  and  revenue.  These  factors 
served  to  emphasise  the  question  of  con- 
tinued large-scale  purchases  of  helium  for 
storage  for  future  Federal  use.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  undertook  a  re-evalua- 
ilon  of  the  helium  program  and  of  the  need 
to  continue  to  purchase  helitim  for  storage. 
Similarly,  Congress  was  apprised  of  the 
situation  and  also  questioned  the  need  to 
purchase  additional  helium  for  storage. 

A  total  re-evaluatlon  of  the  futvire  helium 
needs  of  Federal  pgencies  was  undertaken 
by  Interior,  and  an  Environmental  Statement 
on  Termination  of  the  Helium  Purchase  Con- 
tracts FES  72-41.  was  issued  November  13. 
1972.  Ba^ed  on  this  evaluation,  the  Secret.'-iry 
determined  that  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  contintie  the  Durch3se  of  helium  for  stor- 
age for  future  Federal  needs.  The  Secretarv- 
found  that  there  had  been  a  substantial 
diminution  in  Federal  hellvim  demand  and 
that  significant  new  helium  discoveries  had 
been  made.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  helium  purchase  contracts,  the 
Secretary  terminated  the  purchase  of  crude 
helium.  One  firm  sued  in  1970  for  breach  of 
contract  by  virtue  of  the  Government's  fail- 
ure to  make  payments  for  helium  delivered. 
Two  other  firms  filed  suit  In  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  during  1975.  also  contending  that 
tl-elr  contracts  were  breached.  The  fourth 
firm  has  taken  no  action  as  of  this  date. 
Crude  helium  accepted  under  these  contracts 
was  discontinued  in  late  1973.  Interior  has 
about  a  40-ycar  supply  of  helium  on  hand 
at  the  present  time. 
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The  following  comments  are 
the  same  order  as  the  KROA's 
nlng  on  page  xv. 

1.  Policy  Toward  Private  Heliuv. 
The  ERDA  report  recommends 
eral  Government  should  faclUta^e 
age  of  privately-owi.ed  helium 
ernment-owned     CUffslde     Field 
cated  by  our  October  3  letter  to  y 
reau  of  Mines  has  taken  action  \ 
the  storage  of  privately-owned 
Ing  the  last  three  months  the 
entered  Into  five  new  contracts 
age  of  helium  for  private  firms, 
the  Bureau  has  storage  contracts 
other  firms  which  have  been  In 
number  of  years.  These  older 
certain  features  which  are  not  ci 
large-volume  helium  storage,  and 
Is  In  the  process  of  replacing 
with  a  new  contract  and  is  willing 
same  with  the  others. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  storag( 
private  firms  are  now  storing  h 
rate  of  about  600  million  cubic 
appears  that  the  rate  of  storage 
crease  significantly  during  the 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  storage  con 
the  Bureiu  has  agreed  to  purify 
stored  helium  upon  redeliTery. 
tates  storage  by  firms  who  are 
to  purify  helium  themselves  and 
to  the  saving  of  helium  '.hat  mlgh 
be  wasted. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  oui 
ward  private  helium  storage  Is  a 
one  as  evidenced  by  Its  wide 
the  private  helium  Industry. 

We  want  to  point  out  also  tha 
age  contracts  and  other  a 
to  the  storage  of  private  helium 
companies  to  pay  fees  which 
Bureau  recovers  all  related  costs. 

2.  Policy    Toward    Use  of 
Helium. — The  Deoartment  of  the 
so  managed  the  Federal  helium 
four  private  helium  oroductlon 
rently  in  operation,  furnish  the 
titles   of  helium   for   domestic 
markets.  In  February   1975,   a 
panv  beesin  OPeratl"g  a  new  hellujn 
New  Mexli'o.  For  all  practical 
entire  world's  suddIv  of  heUum  wa  i 
by  American  comnanles  from  Un 
resources.  Sm^U  olants  exist  In  t 
lands.  France,  and  Canada.  A  n 
Poland  Is  renortM  to  be  nearln<? 
and    Its   helium   oroduction   outp' 
mate'l  to  be  abo"t  half  the  total 
m'»rket.  Some  of  the  hell'im  orod 
likely  be  re^^rved  for  other  easteri 
countries.    The    total    Imoact    of 
source  of  hellnm  cannot  be 
is  thought  to  be  not  very  large 
Deoartment  of  the  Interior  have 
15  years,  resulted  In  a  laree  prlvat 
helium  industry  that  supplies 
wide 
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Because  the  Federal  Government's  helium 
program  Is  aimed  primarily  at  filling  needs  of 
Federal  agencies,  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween private  helium  producers  and  Interior. 
In  fact,  Interior  has  set  its  selling  price  of 
helium  so  that  It  Is  approximately  twice  the 
price  of  helium  from  commercial  sources. 
This  was  done  In  accordance  with  Congres- 
sional policy  to  defray  the  costs  for  purchas- 
ing and  maintaining  a  supply  of  helium  to 
meet  future  Federal  needs.  Current  Federal 
helium  policy,  as  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, encourages  private  enterprise  to  furnish 
the  commercial  market.  Private  production 
and  sales  of  helium  have  increased  from  near 
0  in  1961  to  about  500  million  cubic  feet  In 
1974.  About  75  percent  of  the  domestic 
helium  market  is  supplied  by  private  pro- 
ducers. Accordingly,  the  current  pwUcy  of  In- 
terior is  accomplishing  recommendation  2. 
No  change  in  this  policy  Is  anticipated. 

3.  Administrative  Responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Helium  Program. — The  ERDA  report 
recommends  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior should  continue  to  administer  the  Fed- 
eral helium  program.  This  recommendation 
is  in  keeping  with  a  long,  successful  tradition 
of  Interior  wherein  It  started  a  farslghted 
conservation  effort.  It  Is  also  In  keeping  with 
the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960  and  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  Department's  ability  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  the  Congress  as  they  relate 
to  conservation,  production,  and  exploitation 
of  helium.  The  Secretary  has  also  carried  out 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  in- 
dividual enterprise  In  the  development  and 
distribution  of  .supplies  of  helium  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  within  economic  limits, 
through  the  administration  of  the  Act.  sus- 
tained supplies  of  helium  which,  together 
with  supplies  available  or  expected  to  become 
available  otherwise,  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  essential  Government  activities. 

4.  Policy  with  Respect  to  Improving  Supply 
and  Demand  Estimates  of  Helium. — 

4(!»).  Supply  Estimates. — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has 
conducted  a  series  of  Investigations,  studies, 
and  evaluations  on  the  United  States  re- 
sources of  helium,  dating  back  to  1920.  The 
Bureau  has  been  an  active,  and  almost  the 
sole,  contributor  to  Information  In  this  field. 
The  Bureau  has  accomnllshed  this  work  in 
the  past  for  Internal  management  purposes 
and  has  a  competent  staff  to  direct  the  evalu- 
ation of  helum  resources.  The  following  work 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Division  of 
Helium,  are  for  the  purpose  of  defining  t>^e 
magnitude  of  the  Nation's  helium  resources. 
(Much  of  this  work  will  be  contracted  out.) 

(1)  Magnetometer  and  selsmograoh  sur- 
veys to  locate  and  define  the  geographic 
limits  and  obtain  reservoir  data  regarding 
potential  helium-bearing  gas  structures  on 
Federal   lands. 

(2)  Exoloratory  drilling  to  further  define 
known  bellum-bearlng  gas  structures  on 
Federal  lands. 

(3)  Reservoir  engineering  studies  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  helium  contained  in 
natural  gas  reservoirs  on  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  lands. 

(4)  Study  and  develop  processing  equip- 
ment for  separating  helium  from  gases  con- 
taining low  percentages  of  helium,  high  per- 
centages of  hydrogen  sulfide  and  carbon  di- 
oxide and/or  having  other  characteristics  not 
normally  processed  In  helium  plants  because 
of  unusual  comorsltlon  or  low  heating  value. 

4(b).  Demand  Estimates. — ERDA  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Bureau  undertake  pe- 
riodic comprehensive  helium  supply  and  de- 
mand analyses  In  support  of  program  man- 
agement. The  Bureau  has  been  making  such 
analyses  for  many,  many  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  These  analyses  were  the  basis 
for  construction  of  four  new  helium  plants 
during  World  War  II  and  for  the  Helium  Act 
of  1960  which  permitted  the  conservation 
of  helium  for  future  use. 

The  Bureau  has  recently  entered  Into  a 
contract  with   the  Midwest  Research   Insti- 


tute for  a  comprehensive  study  of  current 
helium  usage  and  projections  of  helium  us- 
age to  the  year  2000.  This  study  Is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  In  the  spring  of  1976.  Similar 
studies  will  be  made  In  the  future  as  older 
studies  become  outdated. 

In  summary,  with  regard  to  the  findings 
of  the  ERDA  study,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  ac- 
complishing the  recommendations  made  by 
ERDA  concerning  the  Government's  helium 
program.  New  contracts  for  helium  storage 
for  private  firms  have  been  made  and  others 
are  In  process.  Private  American  Industry  Is 
supplying  at  least  75  percent  of  the  domestic 
helium  market  and  all  of  the  export  market. 
The  pricing  of  Government-owned  helium  Is 
set  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  privately 
produced  helium.  The  Bureau  has  a  vigorous 
program  for  Improving  estimates  of  the  he- 
lium resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  other 
countries.  It  also  has  a  plan  for  periodic  com- 
prehensive studies  of  future  helium  supply 
and  demand. 

With  regard  to  your  request  for  comments 
related  to  storing  helium  produced  from  Fed- 
eral lands,  our  studies  show  that  currently 
there  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  helium  being 
produced  from  such  lands.  However,  there 
are  large  reserves  of  helium  on  Federal  lands 
In  the  Western  States  of  Arizona,  Colorado. 
Montana.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Most  of  the 
helium  resources  of  these  States,  however, 
happen  to  be  associated  with  natural  gases 
having  little  or  no  value  as  fuel  gas.  Con- 
sequently, the  gas  Is  not  being  produced,  and 
th3  helium  Is  not  being  wasted.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  as  of  January  1,  1975,  the  helium 
reserves  in  the  non-wasting  gasfields  were: 
Proved — 12.0  billion  cubic  feet  (Bcf);  Prob- 
able— 40.6  Bcf;  Total  52.6  Bcf.  Since  the 
helium  on  Federal  lands  is  reserved  to  the 
Government,  most  of  the  52.6  Bcf  will  be 
available  for  recovery  and  storage  if  and 
when  the  natural  gas  is  produced  for  other 
purposes.  When  this  is  added  to  the  42  Bcf 
in  the  Bureau's  CUffslde  storage  field  at  Ama- 
rlllo,  Texas,  it  provides  a  probable  supply  of 
nearly  95  Bcf.  By  comparison,  helium-using 
Federal  agencies  have  estimated  their  needs 
to  be  only  6  Bcf  during  the  next  25  years. 
Attached  are  two  photographs  of  Bureau 
of  Mines  briefing  charts  that  may  be  of  In- 
terest to  you.  One  shows  the  helium  resources 
of  the  United  States  as  of  1975  and  the  other, 
helium  sales  for  the  years  1921-1975. 

If  you  desire  additional  information,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  V.  Falkie,   Director. 
Enclosures. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3,  1975. 
Dr.  Thomas  V.  Falkie, 

Director,    Bureau    of    Mines,    Department    of 
the  Interior,  Washington.  D.C. 

De\r  Dr.  Falkie;  Thank  you  for  your  18 
November  letter  regarding  ihe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's helium  program.  I  am  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  Imple- 
mented some  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  ERDA  in  its  study  entitled  "The  Energy 
Related  Applications  of  Helium".  Stimula- 
tion of  private  helium  production,  helium 
storage  for  private  firms  and  similar  efforts 
are  all  to  the  good  as  far  as  alleviating  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  helium  Is  concerned. 

However,  there  is  a  broader  Issued  raised 
by  ERDA.  It  concerns  a  longer  time  frame 
than  you  have  appeared  to  allow,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  study  contract  with  Mid- 
west Research  Institute,  which  you  describe 
as  covering  helium  usage  to  the  year  2000. 
ERDA  states  that  beginning  In  the  year  2000 
three  helium-dependent  energy-related  tech- 
nologies have  been  identified,  "assuming  that 
their  technical  and  economic  feasibility  will 
have  been  demonstrated  prior  to  the  year 
2000  and  that  their  introduction  into  the 
economy    begins   shortly    thereafter."    These 
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technologies  are  superconducting  power 
transmission,  superconducting  magnetic  en- 
ergy storage,  and  fusion  reactors. 

How  do  these  long-range  projections  fit 
into  your  planning  for  helium?  For  example, 
would  you  recommend  retention  of  the  Fed- 
eral helium  stockpile  In  1990,  which  Is  an 
option  recommended  by  ERDA?  At  what  point 
would  helium  production  from  the  non-wast- 
ing gas  fields  which  you  mention  be  appro- 
priate? Do  your  calculations  support  ERDA's 
estimate  that  "by  1990  '.he  volume  fiow  of 
natural  gas  will  have  decreased  to  the  point 
that  supply  will  no  longer  exceed  demand"? 
If  so,  would  retention  of  the  Federal  helium 
stockpile,  together  with  storage  of  private 
helium  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  into  the  pe- 
riod when  new  technologies  can  be  devel- 
oped for  extraction  of  helium  from  the  at- 
mosphere on  a  large  scale? 

These  are  difficult  questions,  I  realize,  with 
answers  depending  upon  complex  and  per- 
haps imponderable  factors.  However,  if  the 
Bureau's  overall  helium  program  Is  aimed 
at  meeting  future  national  needs,  a  longer 
perspective  should  be  taken  than  what  is  in- 
dicated In  your  letter.  I  would  appreciate 
having  your  current  thinking  on  this  Issue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Minerals, 
Materials  and  Fuels. 

U.S.  Department  ok  the  Intfrior, 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  25,  1975. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials and  Fuels,  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  Tlils  is  iu  reply  to 
your  letter  of  December  3.  1975,  concerning 
the  Bureau's  helium  program. 

With  regard  to  your  question  about  the 
time  fr.ime  of  oui-  current  study  of  future 
helium  usage,  we  agree  that  projections 
should  extend  beyond  tne  year  2000.  However, 
wo  want  our  coatracior.  Midwest  Research 
Institute,  to  focus  its  atteulion  on  current 
usage  and  anticipated  tuage  during  the  next 
25  years.  Reliable  data  for  that  period  will 
then  enable  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  others, 
t.'  esliniite  need  lor  helium  well  beyond  the 
year  2000.  Moreo.er,  as  indicated  by  our  letter 
of  November  18,  we  will  conduct  helium 
usage  studies.  In  the  future,  probably  at  5- 
year  intervals,  or  more  frequently  should  it 
appear  necessary.  The  study  by  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  is  progressing  as  scheduled 
and  should  be  completed  in  tl^e  spring  of 
1976.  We  will  provide  you  with  the  results  of 
this  when  It  is  completed. 

Long-range  projections  of  helium  needs  for 
emerging  technologies  such  as  superconduct- 
ing power  transmission,  superconducting 
magnetic  energ\  storage,  nucleir  power  gen- 
eration, and  other  such  u.sage  will,  of  course, 
bo  taken  into  account  in  our  planning.  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  will  project  the  need 
for  helium  for  all  current  uses  as  well  as  for 
anticipated  future  uses.  When  these  prajec- 
tlons  are  available.  Midwest  Research  In- 
stituto  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  answer  the  questions  raised 
in  your  letter;  however,  our  current  thinking 
Is  outlined  below. 

With  regard  to  the  Federal  helium  In  un- 
derground storage  at  CUffslde  field,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  Its  retention,  not  only 
in  1990.  but  beyond  that  time  until  It  is 
needed  to  meet  demand.  The  helium  storage 
reservoir  currently  contains  about  42  billion 
cubic  feet  (Bcf)  of  helium.  The  helium-using 
Federal  agencies  have  recently  supplied  the 
Bureau  with  projections  showing  that  their 
total  needs  for  the  next  25  years  will  amount 
to  about  6  Bcf.  The  Bureau  will  extract  at 
least  3  Bcf  of  helium  at  Its  Keyes  (Oklahoma) 
plant  during  the  next  ten  years  or  so  before 
the  helium-bearing  gas  supply  is  exhausted. 


Consequently,  assuming  the  Bureau  does  not 
produce  helium  elsewhere,  39  Bcf  of  helitun 
win  remain  In  Cllflslde  field  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  As  pointed  out  In  our  previous  letter, 
there  Is  a  vigorous  private  helium  Industry, 
and  we  do  not  foresee  the  need  to  u'e  Federal 
helium  to  supply  commercial   users  to  any 
great  extent  during  that  period.  We  now  have 
eight  contracts  for  the  storage  of  prlva^ely- 
owned  helium  In  CUffslde  field  and  are  nego- 
tiating another.  Seven  of  these  contracts  have 
terms  of  25  years.  There  are  a  num.ber  of  pri- 
vate helium  plants  In  operation,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  private  Industry  will  build  addi- 
tional plants  in  the  future  as  they  are  needed. 
There  is  little  likelihood,  therefore,  that  more 
then  3  or  4  Bcf  of  stored  helium  will  be  wlf-.- 
drawn  from  CUffslde  during  the  next  25  years. 
Your  question  as  to  the  appropriate  time 
to    produce    helium    from    non-wasting    gas 
fields  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  answer.  There  are 
many  factors  to  con.slder  when  determining 
whether   It   would   be   In   the   Government's 
Interest  to  produce  helium  from  a  particular 
gas  field,  and  a  different  set  of  factors  apply 
to  each   field.   These  non- wast  Ing  gas  fields 
in  the  Western  States  are  generally  on  Fed- 
eral lands  under  lease  to  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies, and,  as  you  know,  the  ownership  of, 
and     the     right     to     extract     helium     gas 
produced   on   Federal   leR.5e"?,    is   reserved   to 
the  Government.  However,  the  Government 
has  no  control  over   the  production   of  the 
gas  containing  the  hcUum.   The  gas   Is  not 
being  produced  at  present  because  It  Is  poor 
quality  and  cannot  be  used  for  fuel   unle.-s 
It  Is  upgraded  by  prcce.'?slng  to  remove  inert 
constituents   such    as    nitrogen    and    carbon 
dioxide  or,  In  some  cases,  poisonous  hydro- 
gen sulfide.  At  current  fuel-gas  prices,  it  Is 
not  economically  feasible  for  the  companies 
to  process  the  gas.  However,  at  some  point 
in  the  future,  if  natural  gas  prices  continue 
to  rise,  it  will  be  profitable  to  produce  and 
upgrade  the  gas  to  fuel  quality.  When  that 
time   comes,   the   Government   will   have   to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  extract- 
ing the  helium  is  Justifiable  in  light  of  the 
then  current  projections  of  the  future  need 
for  helium. 

We  believe  estimates  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search rnd  Development  Administration  as 
to  the  relationship  between  future  natural 
gas  production  and  demand  are  reasonable. 
However,  even  though  demand  exceeds 
production  in  the  I990's,  there  will  still  be 
large  volumes  of  natural  gas  being  produced. 
As  indicated  by  estimates  in  the  ERDA  re- 
port, several  hundred  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  remain  to  b»  discovered  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  it 
will  all  be  discovered,  let  alone  developed 
and  produced  to  depletion,  within  the  next 
50-75  years.  Consequently,  since  all  natural 
gas  contilns  helium  In  far  greater  percent- 
ages than  the  atmosphere,  the  need  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  helium  from  the 
air  lies  far  In  the  future.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  helium  stored  in  CUffslde, 
future  production  and  storage  of  helium  at 
existing  private  and  Bureau  plants,  non- 
wasting  helium  resources,  and  future  dis- 
coveries of  natural  gas  wUl  be  sufficient  to 
carry  us  far  into  the  next  century. 

I'Tie  Bureau  of  Mines  is  indeed  considering 
the  Nation's  long-term  helium  needs.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  we 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Helium  Act  does 
not  provide  for  the  Government  to  purchase 
and  store  helium  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  only  for  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Bureau  Is  overlooking  long-term  national 
needs  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and 
demand  studies. 

If  you  desire  additional  information,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  V.  Falkie,  Director. 


Report  to  the  Congress  on  Matters 
Contained  in  the  Helium  Act 

1.   NATURE  and   SCOPE  OP  REPORT 

This  report  Is  submitted  on  conformance 
with  Section  16  of  the  HeUum  Act  of  1960 
(Public  Law  86-777)  to  advise  the  Congress 
of  the  current  status  of  the  Government's 
helium  program.  This  report  contains  finan- 
cial, statistical,  and  operating  Information 
about  the  helium  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

2.  general  status  op  the  government's 
helium  program 

The  Federal  helium  program,  as  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  50  U.S.C.  167, 
is  designed  to  provide  for  the  current  and 
foreseeable  future  requirements  for  helium 
for  essential  Government  activities.  The  pro- 
gram involves  the  production,  con-servatlon, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  helium  and  Includes 
the  following  functions: 

(a)  Acquisition,  construction,  operation, 
and  management  of  helium  plants,  gas  fields, 
helium  storage  fields,  pipelines,  and  fleets  of 
helium  tank  cars  and  seml-trallers. 

(b)  Searching  for  new  sources  of  hellum- 
bearlng  natural  gas  and  negotiating  contracts 
for  supplies  of  helium-bearing  gas. 

(c)  Establishing  reserves  of  helium. 

(d)  Experimentation  and  research  to  dis- 
cover helium  supplies  and  to  improve  meth- 
ods of  helium  production,  purification,  trans- 
portation, liquefaction,  storage,  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

These  functions  are  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  through  the  DivUlon  of 
HeUum,  Washington,  D.C.  A  field  manager  Is 
located  at  Amarlllo,  Texas.  During  1975,  the 
Bureau  operated  two  processing  plants,  a 
shipping  terminal,  storage  field  facilities,  and 
related  pipelines  aU  located  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Bureau's  helium  pro- 
gram is  on  conservation,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution cf  helium  for  essential  Govern- 
ment needs.  Historically  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  managed  the  helium  program  to  provide 
helium  asers  with  needed  quantities  and 
qualities  of  helium.  Helium  Is  used  for 
shielded  arc  welding,  breathing  mixtures  for 
deep  sea  diving  and  medical  purposes,  pres- 
surizing and  purging  in  the  space  program, 
controlled  atmosphere  for  gi-owing  crystals 
f.;r  transistors,  heat  transfer  medium  In  nu- 
clear power  generators,  lifting  gas,  leak  de- 
tection, fundamental  research,  cryogenic  re- 
frigerators, chromotography,  and  In  the 
developing  fields  of  superconductivity. 

Sec.  6(a)  of  the  Helium  Act  provides; 
"The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  the  extent  that 
supplies  are  readily  available,  shall  purchase 
all  major  requirements  of  helium  from  the 
Secretary"  (of  the  Interior),  Helium  has  a 
wide  variety  of  uses  In  Federally  funded  pro- 
grams, and  the  helium  for  these  i;ses  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

As  of  June  30,  1975,  the  Government  had 
$534  million  invested  in  the  helium  pro- 
gram. Of  this  amount,  $412  million  is  owed 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  leaving  a  net  invest- 
ment of  $122  million. 

Further  details  concerning  program  ac- 
tivities, litigation,  and  financing  are  pre- 
sented in  more  detail  in  the  following  sec- 
tions. 

3.    HELIUM    conservation 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government  Is 
not  purchasing  any  helium  for  storage  as 
authorized  by  the  Helium  Act.  However,  the 
Bureau  is  storing  Its  excess  helium  produc- 
tion at  a  rate  of  approximately  150  million 
cubic  feet  (MMcf)  per  year. 

As  of  June  30,  1975,  38.352  MMcf »  of  he- 
lium was  In  storage  In  the  CUffslde  Gas  Fields 
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near  Amarlllo,  Texas.  Of  this  amoiiit 
MMcf    la    Government-owned    helium 
MMcf  Is  stored  for  others,  and  7,' 
was  accepted  under  a  court-ordere^ 
tlon. 

The  CUfTslde  Field  helium  storage 
voir  actually  contains  about  42.100 
helium.  In  addition  to  the  38.332 
storage,  there  Is  approximately  3.74( 
helium  contained  in  the  native 
remaining  In  the  reservoir. 

As  part  of  Its  overall  responsibllljty 
area  of  helium  conservation  and  u 
the  Bureau  continues  to  maintain 
side   storage    reservoir,   associated 
and  monitoring  services.  It  continues 
duct  surveys  of  the  United  States 
eign   countries   to   discover   new   si  i 
helium,  and  appraises  and  evaluate  i 
and  potential  reserves  as  they  relal  s 
gram  needs 

During  the  fiscal  year,  10,778  thousand 
cubic  feet  (Mcf)  of  hel'.um  was  s;ored  for 
others  under  private  storage  conti  acts  and 
88,302  Mcf  was  redelivered  from  s  ;orage  to 
the  owners.' 

4.  HELItTM  StrPPLT  AND  DEMAI^ 

Natural    gas — primarily    fuel 
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only  known  economic  source  of 
atmosphere  contains  an  Inexhaustlb  le 
of  helium  since  the  helium  conten 
constant  at  about  5  parts  per  mlUitin 
ever,  although  the  atmosphere  is 
supply    of    helium.    Its    recovery 
source  in  large  quantities  is,  at  . 
attractive  because  of  excessive  cost 
ergy  requirements. 

As  of  January  1,  1975,  the  Bureau 
estimated    that    approximately    11 
cubic    feet    (Bcf)    of   helium   was 
in  proved  reserves  of  '•helium  rich 
gas  (containing  at  least  0.3  percent 
The    Bureau    has   further   estimate!  1 
shut-in    reserves    of    "helium    rich 
about  13  Bcf  of  helium.  Probable  sh|ut 
serves  in  helium  rich  natural  pas 
estimated  at  about  41.7  Bcf.  Along 
38. 4  Bcf  of  helium   in  storage   in 
side  Field,  it  is  estimated  that  aboijt 
of  helium  is  contained  In  the 
owned  native  gas  in  that  field 
3.5  Bcf  of  helium  exoected  to  be 
its  Keyes  Helium  Plant  under  an 

"life  of  the  field"  gas  supply  _„ 

Government  has  an  assured  supply 
45.6  Bcf  of  helium,  plus  a  probable 
volume  of  41.7  Bcf. 

In  1975.  the  six  major  hellum- 
cies    (NASA.    DOD.    ERDA.    NOAA 
Bureau).  National  Bureau  of 
tional  Science  Foundation)    su 
mates     of    their    respective     hellu 
through  the  year  2000.  Based  on 
mates,   the  future   helium 
those  agencies  for  the  period  1975 
approximately    6.2    Bcf.    Thus,    the 
ment's  supply  of  45.6  Bcf  of  helium 
over  .seven  times  as  much  as  would 
sary  to  meet  the  needs  of  essential 
ment  activities  through  the  year  _. 

The  total  market  for  United  Statep 
Increased  In   1976  over   1974.  The  _ 
Mines  supplied  about  30  percent  ol 
mestic  helium  market  and  private 
shows    the    total    market   for   Uni  — 
helium  from  1967  to  1975.  Including 
In  1975  exports  were  135  MMcf  and 
plied  by  private  industry. 
Table  1. — Market  demand  for  Uni 

helium,  MMcf 
1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971    

1972    "' 

1973  (revised).. I. 
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-  As  of  September  12.  1975.  the 
Mires  had  contracted  with  three 
panles    for    the    storage    of   private 
helium. 
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S.   HELITJM   PRODUCTION 

The  Keyes  Helium  Plant  was  operated  to 
provide  pure  helium  for  all  essential  Federal 
requirements.  Pure  helium  production  of  338 
MMcf  was  9  percent  higher  than  In  1974  and 
was  adequate  to  meet  the  172  MMcf  demand. 
The  remainder  was  injected  Into  Cllffslde  Gas 
Field  to  meet  near-term  future  helium  needs. 
Some  of  this  Injected  helium  was  withdrawn 
during  the  year  to  meet  demand  when  pro- 
duction was  low  due  to  low  gas  supply.  He- 
lium production  was  up  because  of  an  In- 
crease In  the  market  demand  for  natural  gas 
from  Keyes  field. 

The  Excell  plant  operates  to  process  con- 
servation crude  helium  and  native  gas  from 
the  Cli.lside  Gas  Field  for  operation  of  the 
underground  storage  at  Cllffside  Field. 

Table  2  shows  the  annual  Bureau  produc- 
tion figures  for  fiscal  years  1967  to  1975. 

Table  2. — Bureati  of  Mines  helium  produc- 
tion, MMcf 

1967 769 

1968 713 

1969 673 

1970 645 

1971 666 

1972 593 

1973 306 

1974 308 

1975 336 

6.    HELIUM    DISTKIBUTION 

Helium  shipments  to  Federal  agencies  and  a 
few  commercial  customers  totaled  172  MMcf 
in  1975,  which  is  2.3  percent  more  than  1974. 
Table  3  shows  total  Bureau  sales  for  FY  1967 
through  FY  1975.  It  also  breaks  down  Bureau 
sales  by  consumer-Federal  agency  or  commer- 
cial market. 

Table  3. — Bureau  Helium  Sales,  MMcf  ' 
Fiscal  Commercial     Federal 

year  market  agencies  Total 

1967    165  554  719 

1968 38  496  534 

1969    II  439  450 

1970 9  264  273 

1971  4  189  193 

1972  6  160  166 

1973  9  170  179 

1974  7  161  168 

1975  8  164  172 

» Includes    Bureau    of   Mines  helium  sold 

through  eligible   (30  CFR  Part  602)    private 
helium  distributors. 

About  232  railway  tank  cars,  730  auto- 
motive semitrailers,  and  73,547  cylinders  were 
ured  to  ship  helium  to  Bureau  customers 
during  FY  1975. 

7.    ENGINEERING    STUDIES    AND    EVALUATIONS 

Engineering  studies  provide  the  basis  for 
long-range  management  planning  for  reduc- 
tions in  production  costs  and  for  increased 
efficiency  in  production,  distribution,  and 
conservation  of  helium. 

Major  activities  for  1975  Included  (1)  res- 
ervoir "turiies  of  35  gasflelds  as  a  part  of  the 
evaluation  for  the  helium  resources  In  the 
United  States  (2)  e'^ulpment  madificitlons 
at  the  Excell  plant  for' facilities  needed  In 
storage  and  withdrawal  operations,  (3)  de- 
velopment of  special  analytical  procedures 
for  the  analysis  of  helium  In  air  and  soil -gas, 
(4)  continued  Improvement  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  which  resulted  in  a  sav- 
ings of  34  percent  over  Fy-73  in  non-process 
energy  usage,  and  (5)  reservoir  and  produc- 
tion data  studies  in  the  Hugoton  and  Brown- 
Bassett  gas  fields  for^EA. 

Two  reports,  "Hemim  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  1975"  and  "Proved  and  Poten- 
tial Supply  of  Natural  Gas  In  the  United 
States  from  1973  through  2020,"  were  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  an  I.C.  "Analyses  of 
Natural  Gases,  1974"  containing  the  analyses 
of  352  gas  samples  was  approved  for  pub- 
lication. 


A  detailed  well  testing  program  was  con- 
ducted at  the  Bush  Dome  Helium  Storage 
Reservoir  to  monitor  the  movement  and  con- 
figuration of  the  38.4  Bcf  of  conservation 
helium  stored  In  the  reservoir.  Pressure  and 
g '6  analysis  data  obtained  from  the  Individ- 
ual Bush  Come  wells  ara  used  to  aid  In 
determining  how  the  wells  are  to  be  operated 
to  keep  the  helium  In  the  smallest  possible 
area. 

8.    LITI3ATION 

(a)  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company,  et  al. 
V.  Ralph  Grounds,  et  al.  (No.  KC-1969  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas) .  This  litigation  involves  Inter- 
pleader actions  brought  by  helium  extraction 
companies  and  their  parent  pipe.ine  compa- 
nies (helex  companies)  against  the  holders  of 
mineral  rights  in  certain  lands  (landowners) 
In  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and  their 
lessee-producers.  The  purpose  of  the  action 
Is  to  determine  title  to  the  helium  In  natural 
gas  prodviccd  by  lessee-producers  from  the 
lands  of  the  landowners,  which  helium  Is  ex- 
tracted from  the  gas  by  the  helex  companies 
and  thereafter  so.d  to  the  United  States.  The 
landowners  and  lessee -producers  brought 
certain  cross-claims  and  counterclaims. 

Two  actions  were  brought  by  the  landown- 
ers against  the  United  States  for  the  reason- 
able value  of  helium  allegedly  owned  by  the 
landowners.  The  first  action  claimed  conver- 
sion by  the  United  States  of  helium  allegedly 
owned  by  the  landowners.  The  second  action 
alleged  that  the  United  States  had  acquired 
the  landowners"  helium  by  the  exercise  of  its 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

On  April  15,  1969,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  entered  Judgment  for  the  helex 
companies  and  denied  the  crcss-clalms  and 
counterclaims  of  the  landowners  and  lessee- 
producers.  The  ccurt  entered  judgment  for 
the  United  States  in  the  two  actions  brought 
by  the  landowners.  On  March  2,  1971,  on  ap- 
peal, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit, reversed  the  Judgment  of  the  district 
court  as  to  the  helex  companies  and  affirmed 
as  to  the  United  States. 

The  Government  is  Interested  In  the  out- 
come of  the  litigation  because  the  four  he- 
lium purchase  contracts  it  has  entered  into 
contain  provisions  under  which  the  United 
States  may  be  required  to  Indemnify  the  he- 
lium extraction  companies  if  the  latter  are 
required  to  pay  the  lessee -producers  more 
than  about  83  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
helium.  On  July  17,  1972,  the  district  court 
granted  the  motion  of  the  United  States  to 
Intervene  as  a  plaintiff  in  the  litigation. 

A  trial  was  held  in  March  1974  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  helium  In  natural  gas 
("commingled  helium")  prior  to  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  gas  and  sold  to  the  United 
States.  On  November  12,  1974,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  value  of  "commingled  helium" 
ranged  from  61  (*  per  Mcf  in  1962  to  70t  per 
Mcf  In  1972. 

This  ruling  has  been  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  Circuit. 

(Note. — The  case  described  above  Involves 
the  helium  extraction  companies  whose 
plants  are  situated  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 
They  are  Cities  Service  Helex.  Inc.,  National 
Helium  Corporation,  and  Northern  Helex 
Company.  The  following  four  lawsuits  con- 
cern the  other  helium  extraction  company, 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  whose  two 
helium  extraction  plants  are  situated  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  Phillips'  lawsuits  are  similar 
to  the  Kansas  case  involving  the  other  three 
helium  extraction  companies,  i.e.,  determi- 
nation of  the  reasonable  value  of  helium  in 
natural  gas  delivered  to  the  helium  extrac- 
tion plants.) 

(b)  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.  v.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company  (No.  67-C-238  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Okla- 
homa) .  The  United  States  has  been  permitted 
to  intervene  in  the  case.  The  purpose  of  the 
lawsuit  Is  to  determine  the  reasonable  value 
of  helium  contained  in  natural  gas  sold  by 
Ashland  to  Phillips.  The  court  found  that  the 
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reasonable  value  of  the  helium  prior  to  ex- 
traction and  sale  to  the  United  States  ranged 
from  $12  to  $17  per  Mcf  This  decision  was 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Tenth  Circuit.  The  district  court's  de- 
cision was  sustained.  Defendant  has  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  appeals  for  a  rehearing. 

The  decision  in  this  ca.se  is  important  be- 
cause the  contract  for  the  sale  of  helium  to 
the  United  States  by  Phillips  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  may  require  the  United  States 
to  Indemnify  Phillips  for  payments  to  third 
parties  for  helium  value  in  excess  of  iibout 
$3  per  Mcf.  If  the  value  of  $12  to  $17  per  Mcf 
as  determined  In  this  case  is  fuially  upheld  it 
may  result  in  claims  against  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $9  to  $14  per  Mcf  In 
addition  to  the  average  of  about  $12  per 
Mcf  the  United  States  has  already  paid  for 
helium. 

(c)  Amoco  Production  Company  v.  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  (No.  44,864,  108th  Judi- 
cial District  Court,  Potter  County.  Texas). 
The  United  States  has  been  permitted  to  in- 
tervene in  a  suit  filed  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  helium  contained  in  natural 
gas  sold  by  Amoco  to  Phillips.  The  Govern- 
ment is  interested  In  the  outcome  of  the 
litigation  for  the  reasons  stated  in  (b)  above. 

(d)  Cities  Service  Oil  Company  v.  Phillips 
Petroleum  Company  (No.  C-76-818,  District 
Court  of  Tulsa  County,  State  of  Oklahoma). 
This  case  Involves  the  rea.sonable  value  of 
helium  contained  in  natural  gas  sold  to 
Phillips  by  Cities  Service.  The  case  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  for  reasons  stated 

.    in  (b)  above. 

(e)  Texaco,  Inc.  v.  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany (No.  C-75-90,  District  Court  of  Tulsa 
County,  Slate  of  Oklahoma)  See  comments 
on  (b)  above. 

(f)  Northern  Hclct  Company  v.  The  United 
States  (No.  454-70  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims).  On  December  24,  1970,  Northern 
Helex  Company  sued  the  United  States  to 
recover  damages  for  breach  by  the  United 
States  of  Contract  No.  14-09-0060-2421,  dated 
August  15,  1961,  for  the  Sale  and  Purchase 
of  a  Helium-Gas  Mixture.  The  plaintiff  al- 
leged that  the  damages  which  have  been  or 
will  be  caused  by  the  Government's  material 
breach  of  contract  will  aggregate  $92,304,000. 
A  decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims  held  that 
the  Government  had  materially  breached  the 
contract  by  falling  to  make  payments  on 
time,  therefore  Justifying  the  contractor  to 
regard  the  contract  at  an  end. 

Helium  was  stored  for  Northern  for  a  fee 
under  a  short-term  contract  which  lapsed 
September  28,  1972.  Since  that  date,  North- 
ern has  vented  its  helium  production  to  the 
atmosphere  except  for  some  volumes  sold  and 
shipped  in  truck  trailers  to  private  Industry 
helium  plants  for  purification  and  resale. 

The  parties  presented  their  cases  on  the 
Issue  of  damages,  if  any,  due  the  company  in 
March  and  April  1973.  On  December  3,  1974, 
the  trial  Judge  held  that  the  company  is 
entitled  to  $78  million  in  damages.  This  is 
subject  to  review  by  the  full  Court  of  Claims 
and  oral  argument  was  held  in  June  1975. 

(g)  Cities  Service  Helex,  Inc.  v.  The  United 
States  (No.  138-75,  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims). 
On  April  24,  1975.  Cities  Service  Helex,  Inc.. 
sued  the  United  States  to  recover  damages 
for  breach  by  the  United  States  of  Contract 
No.  14-09-0060-2424,  dated  August  22,  1961, 
for  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  a  Helium  Gas 
Mixture.  The  company  alleges  that  the  dam- 
ages which  have  been  or  will  be  caused  by  the 
Government's  breach  of  the  contract  will 
aggregate  $101,557,041.51. 

(h)  National  Helium  Corporation  v.  The 
United  States  (No.  158-75  in  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Claims) .  On  May  12.  1975,  National  Helium 
Corporation  sued  for  breach  bv  the  United 
States  of  Contract  No.  14-09-0060-2429,  dated 
October  13,  1&61,  for  the  Sale  and  Purchase 


of  a  Helium-Gas  Mixture.  The  company  al- 
leges that  the  damages  which  have  been  or 
win  be  caused  by  the  Governments  breach 
of  the  contract  will  aggregate  $171  million, 
less  any  operational  cost  savings  to  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  Government's  closing  of  the  valve 
and  shut-In  of  the  pipeline  and  the  resulting 
cessation  of  helium  extraction  operations. 

(Note. — Background  information  leading 
up  to  cases  (g)  and  (h)  is  as  follows:  During 
the  years  between  1947  and  1959,  the  use  of 
helium  by  Federal  agencies  showed  a  steady 
increase.  Direct  sales  to  the  agencies  grew 
from  30  MMcf  m  FY  1948  to  247  MMcf  In  FY 
1958.  In  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sales 
amounted  to  277  MMcf.  In  July  1959,  a  legis- 
lative proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress looking  to  a  con.servation  progam.  Tlie 
Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960  became 
law  in  September  1S60,  and  four  helium  pur- 
chase contracts  were  entered  into  during  the 
last  six  months  of  calendar  year  1961.) 

The  co.iservatlori  prograni  operated  as  an- 
ticipated until  about  seven  years  ago  when 
the  total  helliim  demand  decreased  as  shown 
in  Table  1,  page  3. 

Thi3  di-op  in  demand  for  helium  occurred 
with  the  completion  of  several  developmental 
phases  in  the  space  program,  the  overall  slow- 
down in  the  national  economy,  and  particu- 
larly because  of  the  cut-back  in  space  efforts 
and  funding.  Demand*  for  Government 
helium  were  furfner  complicated  by  the  loss 
of  commercial  markets  to  private  helium 
producers. 

On  January  26,  1971,  a  determination  was 
made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  continuation  of  the  helium  purchase 
contracts  was  unnecessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Helium  Act  to  provide,  with- 
in economic  limits,  "a  sustained  supply  of 
helium,  whlrh,  together  with  supplies  avail- 
able or  expected  to  become  available  other- 
wise, will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  e=sen- 
tuil  Government  n.-tivltles."  The  actions 
taken  by  the  Under  Secretary  In  January  cf 
1971,  to  terminate  the  contracts,  did  net  be- 
come effective  because  of  the  I'-.sua-ice  of  an 
Injunction  resting  on  the  procedural  reqxi're- 
ments  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

Pursviant  to  that  rviling,  the  Bureau  of 
Mine-,  prepared  and  disseminated  a  final  en- 
viroiuaental  ELatement.  Thereafter,  the  Gov- 
ernment iiioved  to  dii.oolve  the  injunction. 
On  January  12,  1973,  the  court  issued  an 
oral  ruling  denying  the  motion.  However,  the 
court  interpreted  the  injunction  as  allowing 
the  Secretary  to  proceed  a"ew  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  the  three  con- 
rervation  contracts.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Issued  new  termination  notices  on 
February  2,  1973,  to  be  effective  April  4.  1973. 
The  Government  again  moved  to  di=frlve  the 
injunction.  On  March  14,  1973,  the  district 
court  denied  the  motion  hold'ng,  inler  alia, 
that  the  Bureau's  impact  statement  was  in- 
adeauate.  The  Governrr.e-it  appealed,  and,  on 
October  19,  1973,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Tenth  Circuit  revcr-cd  the  judgment  of 
the  district  ccurt  a^d  remanded  the  case 
with  directions  to  dismiss  the  action.  On 
November  12  1973,  the  Government  ceased 
accepting  helium  for  Durch=e  from  the  three 
companies.  On  May  13,  1974,  the  Supreme 
Court  decl'ned  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

In  the  latter  part  cf  1974.  interior  begai 
regotiations  with  each  of  the  three  companies 
to  settle  the  is'^ues  resulting  from  termina- 
tion of  the  ccntrarts.  However,  shortly  after 
negotiation"  were  initiated,  dec^lslons  in  two 
helium  law'uU<5  had  extremely  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  settle- 
ment. Negotiations  were  discontinued  and 
two  of  the  companies.  Cities  Service  Helex. 
Inc.  and  National  Helium  Corpworation.  filed 


suit   The  other  company.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  has  taken  no  actlcn  to  date 

(i)  Airco,  Inc.  v  Morton,  et  al  (No  75- 
C-904  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York)  This  law- 
suit concerns  the  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  by  private  helium  distributors  their 
salss  of  helium  to  Federal  agencies  The 
Helium  Act  requires  Federal  agencies  to  pur- 
chase all  mnjor  requirements  of  helium  from 
the  Secretary  In  this  connection  the  Secre- 
tary i.ssucd  regulations  whereby  private 
helium  distributors  become  eligible  to  sell 
helium  to  Federal  agencies  so  long  as  they 
buy  an  equivalent  volume  from  the  Bureau 
These  regulations  require  the  distributors 
to  report,  their  Federal  sales  to  the  Bureau 
as  well  as  their  purchases  of  Bureau  cf 
Mines  helium.  The  reports  are  made  each 
six  months  and.  if  the  sales  to  Federal  agen- 
cies exret'd  purchases  of  Bureau  helium, 
they  are  required  to  mal;e  up  the  difference. 
Airco  was  found  to  be  out  of  balance  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1974  because  it 
interpreted  the  regiUations  as  not  requiring 
the  reporting  of  either  sales  of  liquid 
helium  or  sales  to  Federal  contractors  whose 
purchase  orders  .specify  delivery  of  Bureau 
of  Mines  helium.  Tlie  company  was  informed 
tliat  Its  iiUerpretation  of  the  regulations 
was  incorrect  and  was  directed  to  amend  Its 
reports  to  include  such  sales.  Airco  appealed 
to  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  and  also 
filed  this  lawsuit. 

(J)  Caroline  Hush  Emeny.  et  al.  v.  The 
United  Slates  (No.  317-66  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims).  The  landowners  al- 
leijed  that  the  United  States  had  taken, 
tinder  the  pov.er  of  eminent  domain,  the 
.storage  rights  in  Bush  Dome.  Cliffside  Field, 
Potter  County.  Texas,  and  asserted  that  they 
were  entitled  to  Just  compensation  therefor 
The  United  States  contended  that  It  had  the 
right  to  store  helium  In  Bush  Dome  for 
reason  of  gas  rights  it  acquired  many  years 
a;;o  from  Ihe  landowrrrs'  predecessors. 

At  the  request  of  the  parties,  the  Initial 
submission  to  the  court  Involved  only  the 
question  of  whether  the  right  to  store  helitun 
in  Bus!)  Dome  was  vested  in  the  United 
States  or  the  landowners.  The  court  decided 
this  question  in  favor  of  the  landowners. 
Landowners  and  the  United  States  pre- 
sented their  cas3s  as  to  the  value  of  the 
storage  rights  to  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
June  and  July  1970.  Landowners  claimed 
the  storage  liglits  have  a  value  of  about  $2.3 
million.  The  United  States  claims  the  stor- 
age rights  are  of  no  practical  value  to  any- 
one other  than  the  ownsr  of  tlie  gas  rights. 
The  court  awarded  the  plaintiffs  $221,880 
plus  Interest  from  January  3,  1963,  to  the 
time  of  payment.  The  plaintiffs  subse- 
quently filed  claims  for  costs  of  litigation 
and  t!ie  tjrial  judge  has  recommended  an 
award  of  about  $350,000  Final  Judgment  is 
pending. 

9.      HELIUM     PROGRAM     EXPENDITURES,     INCOME, 
AND    FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS 

As  Of  June  30,  1975,  the  Government  had 
$534  million  Invested  in  helium  stored  for 
future  use  and  in  helium  plants,  gasflelds, 
pipelines,  and  transportation  equipment. 
Program  income  during  1975  was  alx)Ut  $7.4 
million.  Expenditures  were  about  $5.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960  re- 
quire that  all  fluids  borrowed  from  the  Trcas" 
ury  plus  accrued  Interest  be  repaid.  During 
1975,  accrued  interest  on  borrowings  totaled 
$22.1  million,  and  thus  increased  the  In- 
debtedness of  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  $389.9 
million  to  $412  million.  Table  4  shows  the 
status  of  the  indebtedness  as  of  June  30. 
1975. 
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Tabi^  4. — Statua  of  Indebtedness  of  Helium 
Fund,  June  30.  1975 

Indebtedness  to  U.S.  Tteaaxiry, 

June   1,   1975. $689,860,205 

Funds  borrowed  In  1975 |  0 

Interest  accrued  on  Indebted- 
ness during   1976 22,101,419 


Total  indebtedness  prior 

to    repayments 

Repajrments    to    U.S    Treasury 
during   1975 

Indebtedness  to  U.S. 
Treasury,  June  30, 
1975    


The  annual  expense  of  the 
helium  program  is  financed  by 
Bureau  helium  sales  and  services 
rowings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
sents  a  summary  of  the  helium 
flow  during  1975. 
Table  5. — Helium  Program  Cash 
Year  1975 

Cash  on  hand  July  1974 

Cash  received  during  1975 


111,961,624 

Oqvernmenfs 

from 

md  by  bor- 

"lable  5  pre- 

cash 


pr  }gram  < 


F  ow — Fiscal 


Cash  available  in  1975 

Cash  dLsbursements  during  year. 


Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1975.. 


Table  6  shows  the  total  funds 
funds  available  in  1975  on  an 
pense  and  income  basis.  Table  7 
the  assets,  liabilities,  and  net 
Helium  Fund  as  of  June  30,  197  i 
Table     6. — Bureau     of    Mines, 
Helium,  Fund  Statement  for 
1975  i 
Accounts   payable  start   of 

year   $36,  flee,  139.  93 


re  quired  and 
accrued  ex- 
a  ummarlzes 

w4rth  of  the 


I  Ivision    of 
Hacal  Year 


Funds  required  current 
year: 

Acquisition  and  storage  of 

helium  (conservation)  .       3,  6l)6, 

Production   and   sales   of 
helium 2,  l|29. 

General  and  administra- 
tive    £bo 

Capital  Investment 2  36, 


Total  funds  required.     43,  lB9,  203.  83 
Fvinds  avaUable  from 
operations: 
Income  from  helium  sales. 

services,  and  other 7,  4fe5,  235.  72 


Accounts  receivable,  start 

of   year 1,9M.  246.86 

Less :  Accounts  receivable, 

end  of  year.. 2.  t)73.  533.  66 


Net 


Cash    on   hand,   start   of 

y**r    6,706,765.48 

Less:    Cash   on  hand,   end 

°^    year 7,ft22,  027.  18 


Net ( 

Net     changes     In     other 
assets 


(3M7 


Total   funds   available.. 
Additional  funds  required.. 
Borrowings  from  U.S.  Treas- 
ury   


Accotinta  payable 36, 


>  Includes  value  of  helium 
court-ordered  injunction. 
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11.961,624 
0 


$6,  766,  765 
7,  262,  663 


14,  029,  428 
6,  807,  401 


7,  222,  027 


315.  68 

970.  93 

.873.91 
903.  38 


(1  18,286.80) 


416, 


,  261.  70) 
.303.13) 


i64.  384.  09 
0 


6{i4, 


.  819.  74 
delivered  under 


Table  7. — Bureau  of  Mines.  Division  of  He- 
lium. Financial  Condition,  June  30.  1975 » 

ASSETS 

Current  Assets 

Cash $7,222,027 

Accounts   receivable 2,  073,  534 

Inventory  and  worlc  in  prog- 
ress ... 647,635 

Deposits  and  imprest  funds...         190,  073 

Total  current  assets 10,033,169 

Fixed  assets 

Helium  in  underground  stor- 
age    533,  930,  365 

Plants,  property,  and  equip- 
ment   (net). 27,577,354 

Total  FUed  Assets 661,  607,  719 

Total  assets 571,640,888 

LIABILrrlES   AND    NET    WORTH 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable $36,  694,  820 

Advances 208,864 

Deposits  and  Imprest  funds 190,  073 

Other 387,286 

Total  current  liabilities...  37,481,043 
Long-Term  Debt:  Indebtedness  to 

U.S.  Treasury 411,  961,  624 

Total    liabilities 449,  442.  667 

Net  worth 

Donations  and  transfers 325,443 

Retained  earnings 121,  772,  778 

Total  net  worth 122.098,221 

Total    liabilities    and    net 

worth 571,640,888 

» Includes  value  of  helium  delivered  under 
court-ordered  injunction. 

Summary  of  the  Data  and  Conclusions 
Helium  possesses  certain  unique  proper- 
ties which  are  being  utilized  in  a  number  of 
advanced  energy  technologies  now  under  de- 
velopment. Adequate  supplies  of  helium  are 
essential  for  their  successful  operation. 

In  this  report  the  Nation's  helium  re- 
soixrces  are  examined,  supply  and  demand 
projections  are  reviewed  and  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Helium  Program  are  made  which 
will  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  helium 
for  the  development  of  helium-dependent 
energy-related  technologies  and  for  other 
essential  uses.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  data  and  the  resulting  conclusions 
upon  which  these  recommendations  are 
based. 

RESOURCES 

Helium  exists  in  natural  gas  but  the  con- 
centration of  the  helium  differs  from  field 
to  field.  Approximately  85 ""^  of  the  Nation's 
proven  reserves  of  helium-rich  00.3%) 
natural  gas  are  located  in  Texas,  OVlahoma 
and  Kansas.  Because  natural  gas  is  used  as 
a  fuel,  these  helium  reserves  are  depleting. 
From  1982-1971  helium  was  extracted  from 
about  half  of  this  gas  on  its  way  to  market, 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  stored 
underground  in  a  partially-depleted  Govern- 
ment-owned gas  field.  Helium  has  also  been 
discovered  in  natural  gases  with  a  fuel  con- 
tent too  low  to  be  marketed.  The^e  helium 
reserves  are  "shut  in"  and  are  nondepleting. 

An  analysis  of  the  Nation's  natural  gas 
reserves,  their  helium  content  and  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  being  depleted  indicates 
that  about  280  billion  cubic  feet   (Bcf)    of 
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helium  still  exist  as  proved  recoverable  re- 
serves. By  1990,  about  15  Bcf  will  have  been 
used  beneficially,  200  Bcf  will  have  l)een 
wasted  to  the  atmosphere,  and  only  about 
65  Bcf  including  the  stored  helium  will  re- 
main. In  addition,  nondepleting  helium  re- 
serves, designated  as  "probable",  exist  in  the 
amount  of  35±28  Bcf.  This  excessive  uncer- 
tainty should  be  reduced. 

Helium  also  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 
There  its  concentration  is  five  parts  per  mil- 
lion. Although  helium  can  be  extracted  from 
the  atmosphere,  to  do  so  is  costly  both  in 
energy  and  in  dollars. 

DEMAND 

Current  U.S.  demand  for  helium  is  about 
0.7  Bcf/yr.  Helium  is  used  in  Industry  for 
welding,  leak  detection,  cryogenic  research, 
etc.  These  uses  are  expected  to  increase 
slowly  reaching  a  level  of  about  1.4  Bcf/yr 
in  the  year  2000. 

Energy-related  vises  of  helium  are  projected 
to  be  primarily  in  the  area  of  advanced  elec- 
tric power  technology.  However  these  uses  are 
not  expected  to  become  substantial  until 
after  the  year  2000.  How  much  helium  will 
then  be  required  depends  upon  overall  energy 
usage  in  the  U.S.  and  also  upon  the  "mix" 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  energy  will  be  uti- 
lized, i.e.,  how  much  in  the  form  of  electricity 
and  how  much  in  the  form  of  portable,  trans- 
portable fuels  such  as  oil,  etc. 

In  this  study  two  long  term  energy  sce- 
narios, developed  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration in  its  Project  Independence 
report,  have  been  u.sed.  These  two  scenarios 
both  forecast  significantly  lov/er  energy 
growth  rates  than  in  the  past  and  they  differ 
considerably  In  their  projected  utilization 
of  electricity. 

Beginning  in  the  year  2000  three  helium-  . 
dependent  energy-related  technologies  have  j 
been  identified  which  require  large  amounts  I 
of  helium.  These  are:  ' 

(1)  Superconducting  power  transmission.    ' 

(2)  Superconducting  magnetic  energy 
storage. 

(3)  Fusion  reactors. 

Estimates  of  helium  demand  with  time 
have  been  developed  for  these  technologies 
assuming  that  their  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  will  have  been  demonstrated  prior 
to  the  year  2000  and  that  their  introduction 
into  the  economy  begins  shortly  thereafter. 
Other  energy-related  uses  of  helium  are  rela- 
tively small,  but  their  cumulative  total  Is 
not.  These  other  nonconventlonal  uses  have 
been  recognized  in  this  analysis. 

Energy-related  helium  demands  could  in- 
crease from  essentially  zero  in  the  year  2000 
to  between  1  and  5  Bcf/yr  by  2030.  This  five- 
fold uncertainty  in  demand  is  a  consequence 
of  (a)  uncertainty  in  the  overa:i  growth 
scenario  adopted  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  (b)  the  differing  helium  requirements  of 
competing  fusion  reactor  designs.  These  un- 
certainties in  the  projected  annual  demand 
for  helium  yield  cumulative  demand  esti- 
mates by  the  year  2030  ranging  from  a  low 
of  100  Bcf  to  a  high  of  180  Bcf.  These  de- 
mand uncertainties  will  presumably  be  di- 
minished as  the  competition  among  alterna- 
tive fusion  reactor  designs  is  resolved  and 
as  achievable  National  energy  growth  rates 
are  agreed  upwn.  Consequently  periodic  re- 
views of  helium  requirements  should  he 
scheduled  in  order  to  correlate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  helium  program  with 
changes  in  projected  demand. 

SUPPLY 

Government-owned  and  privately-owned 
in-place  helium  extraction  plants  exist  with 
a  potential  production  capability  of  about 
5  Bcf/yr .»  Since  being  built,  the  volume  flow 


'  See  table  7. 
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of  the  natural  gas  through  these  plants  has 
diminished  such  that  only  about  3.8  Bcf/yr 
of  helium  can  be  produced  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  still  many  times  current  de- 
mand, hence  the  helium  extraction  facilities 
of  many  of  these  plants  are  not  operational. 

By  1990  the  volume  flow  of  natural  gas 
will  have  decreased  to  the  point  that  sup- 
ply will  no  longer  exceed  demand.  A  choice 
wlU  then  have  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  source  of  additional  helium.  The  avail- 
able options  will  depend  upon  what  action 
is  taken  between  1976  and  1990. 

If  no  action  is  taken  the  Government 
could  elect  to  release  helium  from  its  stock- 
pile in  1990  to  supplement  the  remaining 
production  capacity.  Following  depletion  of 
the  stockpile,  other  nondepleting  helium  re- 
sources could  be  exploited.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  provide  about  20  Bcf  from 
ciu-rent  production,  60  Bcf  from  proved  non- 
depleting  re.^erves  and  perhaps  35  Bcf  from 
probable  nondepleting  reserves.  The  total 
would  amount  to  about  115  Bcf  and  this 
woiUd  marginally  ensure  that  a  shortage  of 
helium  would  not  impede  the  implementa- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
Project  Independence  energy  scenarios  to  the 
year  2030.  The  other  such  scenario,  which 
requires  134  Bcf  (min)  and  160  Bcf  (max)  of 
helium  by  the  year  2030  could  not  be  fully 
implemented.  Given  the  fact  that  helium 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  extracted 
from  the  atmosphere  however,  the  avail- 
able reserves  of  helium  will  at  least  ensure 
a    substantial    development    of    these    new 


16%  of  current  annual  coal  production.  This 
very  considerable  disparity  between  the  cost 
of  stored  helium  and  helium  extracted  from 
the  atmosphere  underlines  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  extracting  and  storing 
helium  from  currently  available  supplies  of 
helium-rich  natural  gas. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  the 
major  world  source  for  helium  in  the  past, 
in  the  future  foreign  gas  fields  will  be  de- 
veloped as  alternative  sources.  Such  sources 
will  probably  last  well  into  the  next  century 
but  world  demand  for  such  helium  may  be 
expected  to  increase  at  about  the  same  time 
and  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  U.S.  de- 
mand. 

MANAGEMENT    OPTIONS 

No  advantages  or  benefits  are  discernible 
in  changing  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal   Helium  Activity. 

THE    FEDERAL    HELIUM    PROGRAM 

The  current  policies  of  the  U.S.  Bureati 
of  Mines  Helium  Activity  such  as  debt  re- 
payment, sale  of  helium  to  Federal  agencies, 
stockpiling  of  Federally-produced  helium, 
etc.  warrant  further  study  in  view  of  the 
findings  of  this  report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  Federal  helium 
program  as  related  to  energy  are  divided 
into  four  categories.  The  first  category  pro- 
poses that  a  policy  relating  to  the  storage 


technologies,  particularly  fusion  technology,  of  privately-owned  helium  be  established. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine  the  dedi-  The  second  category  recommends  that  a 
cation  of  a  small  percentage  of  new  fusion  comprehensive  policy  for  the  management  of 
plants  to  the  task  of  helium  production  from  publicly-owned  helium  be  developed.  The 
the  atmosphere  for  make-up  and  future  third  category  addresses  the  Issues  of  ihe 
growth.  auspices    under    which    the   Federal    helium 

An  alternative  and  more  prudent  course  of  program  should  be  managed  and  the  fourth 
action  is  to  hold  back  the  helium  in  the  Fed-  category  relates  to  proposed  actions  which 
eral  stockpile  in  1990,  thus  forcing  the  con- 
ventional demand  to  he  satlofied  by  alterna- 
tive sources.  These  alternative  sources  are 
not  well  defined  at  this  time,  but  they  would 

presumably  include  imports,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  helium  extraction  plants  on  re- 
maining helium-lean  natural  gas  streams  (if 

any,  or  if  any  in  adequate  amounts),   etc. 

It  is  doubtful  that  these  sources  will  be  able 

to  supply  more  than  10-20  Bcf  before  release 

of  helium  from  the  Federal  stockpile  will  be- 
come  mandatory.    Adoption    of    this    course 

of  action  win  extend  the  supply  of  helium. 
A  third  and  the  most  prudent  course  of 

action  is  to  provide  for  the  private  storage 

of   the    excess    helium    productipn    capacity 

which  exists  at  the  present  time.  At  least  19 

Bcf  of  helium  could  be  so  stored  by   1990. 

This  helium  could  be  released  thereafter  to 

meet  demand  or  it  could  be  held  for  a  longer 

period  forcing  maximum  utilization  of  the 

alternative  sources  discussed  above.  Normal 

economic    forces   would   presumably   dictate 

the  mix.  The  net  result  could  be  a  significant 

extension  of  the  helium  supply  and  a  long 

step  toward  ensuring  adequate  supplies   of 

helium  to  permit  the  playing  out  of  cither 

energy  growth  scenario,  at  least  through  the 

year  2025.  Again  it  will  eventually  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  helium  extraction  from  tb« 

atmosphere,  but  this  third  course  of  action 

defers  this  action  the  farthest  into  the  fu- 
ture. Procedures  for  facilitating  the  private 

storage  of  helium  should  clearly  be  developed. 

HELIUM    EXTRACTION    FROM    THE    ATMOSPHERE 

The  cost  of  extracting  helium  from  the 
atmo.sphere  is  projected  to  range  between 
$3000-$6000  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  is 
150-300  times  the  pre«ent  commercial  cost  of 
helium  and  350-700  times  the  cost  of  Bureau 
cf    Minos    helium    produced    from    exLstlnp        ,       ^.         ..  ^   .. 

plants.  In  terms  of  energy  the  pr^uction  of      P'*""**'""  °^  »^«""™  '»  the  Tip  Top  field  in 
1    Bcf/yr    of    helium    fr-fm    ttf  ^t^    T  Wyoming,  To  this  end,  alternative  levels  of 

wouM  r^auire  about  70-Tf  ,h       ^V  °^  ^'^      ^"°''  «*>°"'*^  "«  identified  and  an  appro..riate 

Tu^l  outnut  of  th!   r^'^  .f°^^'''^^"-      P""°S'*'"   ««^'=<^*«'»    '"^'^    °»    probable    costs 

nuai  output  of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  or      and  benefits. 


will  better  define  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
remaining  helium  reserves  and  the  future 
helium  demand. 

1.  Policy  Toward  Private  Helium  Stor- 
age.— The  Federal  government  should  facili- 
tate the  storage  of  privately-owned  helium 
in  the  government-owned  Cliffslde  Field. 
Since  financial,  legal  and  administrative 
obstacles  to  such  private  storage  of  helium 
presently  exist,  government  action  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

2.  Policy  Toward  Vse  of  Publicly-owned 
Helium. — The  Federal  government  should 
establish  a  management  and  pricing  policy 
for  the  Federal  Helium  Program  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  Recommendfa.tioa  No. 
1  and  taking  into  account  the  "benefits  and 
costs  to  the  public.  This  policy  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  helium  from  sources  other 
than  the  Federal  helium  Inventory  as  long 
as  extraction  from  other  sources  is  financially 
Justified.  Such  a  policy  would  encourage  in- 
vestment in  new  helium  extraction  plants 
utilizing  helium  in  helium-lean  natural  gas, 
helium  production  from  air  separation  plants 
and  Importation  of  foreign  helium. 

3.  Administrative  Responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Helium  Program. — The  Federal  he- 
lium program  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

4.  Policy  with  Respect  to  Improving  Sup- 
ply and  Demand  Estimates  of  Helium. — The 
Federal  Government  should: 

(a)  Improve  estimates  of  the  magnitude 
of  helium-rlch  reserves  (concentration 
gre.tter  than  0.3  percent)  currently  identified 
in  the  probable  nondepleting  category  where 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  a  limited  pro- 
gram   in    high    opportunity   aieas,    e.g.,    ex- 


(b)  Undertake  periodic  comprehensive 
helium  supply  and  demand  analyses  in  sup- 
port of  program  management.  The  large  un- 
certainties in  projected  supply  and  demand 
and  the  possibility  of  acting  to  conserve  ad- 
ditional helium  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury suggest  that  program  management 
should  periodically  consider  improved  supply 
and  demand  data  as  they  are  developed  and 
adjust  program  efforts  as  required. 

Vin.  CHANCES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  Rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  notes  that  no  changes  in 
existing  law  are  made  by  S.  Res.  253. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  annouiiced  that 
the  Speaker  has  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments : 

Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Oesbons,  Mr.  Jones  cf 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Conable.  and  Mr.  Steiger,  as 
Official  Advi.sers  to  the  U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Ccnfe'-ences.  Meetings,  and 
Negotiation  Sessions  relating  to  trade  apree- 
ment'i  during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Congrers; 

Mr.  Steed  and  Mr.  Horton.  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork; 

Mr.  Koch  and  Mr.  Goldwater,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Com- 
mission; and 

Mr.  Fou.vTAiN,  Mr.  Rancel.  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nications which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC -735.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
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corrected  and  revised  copy  of  th< 
nual  Report  on  the  Location  of 
eral  Offices  and  other  Facilities 
year  1976  and  the  transition 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
on    Agriculture,    Nutrition,    and 

EC-736.    A   letter   from    the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislatio 
the    national    flood    Insurance 
emergency  Implementation  authoti 
under   (with  accompanying  papei  s 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housiiig 
Affairs. 

EC-737.    A    letter    from    the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislatioi 
certain  FHA  mortsage  Insurance 
authorities,    and    for    other    pur 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

EC-738.    A    letter    from    the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatl  )n 
vide  authorizations  for  and  amerjd 
latlng   to  housing,   and  for   othe 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
fairs. 

EC-739.  A  letter  from  the  ActlAg 
Istrator    of    the    Oeneral    Service^ 
tratlon    transmitting,    pursuant 
Atlanta,  Georgia  (with  an 
port);    to   the    Committee   on 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-740.  A  letter  from  the  Actlni ; 
Secretary  for  Congressional 
Department  of  State  transmitting 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titje 
"Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
year  1977,"  to  authorize  additional 
atlons  for  fiscal  year  1977  (with 
Ing  papers);    to   the  Committee 
Relations. 

EC-741.  A  letter  from  the  Actin( 
Secretary  for  Congre.ssional 
mlttlng   a   draft   of   proposed 
amend  the  Foreign  Relations 
Act.  fiscal  year  1976,  to  authorize 
appropriations     for     the     Forelg:  i 
buildings  program  for  fiscal  year 
accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-742.    A    letter    from    the 
General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
Effects   of   National    Health 
posals  on  Medicare  Beneficiaries" 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the 
Governmeatal  Affairs. 

EC-743.    A    letter    from    the 
Communication  of  the  U.S.  D' 
Agriculture    transmitting 
the  U.S.  Depaitment  of  Agrlcult\|re 
dom  of  Information  Annual 
Calendar  Year  1976  (with  an 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 

EC-744.    A    letter    from    the 
Secretary   for   the   National 
cU  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
dom    of   Information    Report    for 
Year  1976   (with  an  accompanyi 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ANNUAL  RJPORT— 
REPT.  NO.  95-30 


Select  Com- 
subniitted  the 
;  it  tee 
ordered 


Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  S 
mittee  on  Small  Business 
annual  report  of  the  Select  Cbmm 
on  Small  Business,  which  wa; 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  bn  behalf 
of  the  Select  Comittee  on  Smill  Busi- 
ness, I  am  submitting  to  the  Smate  to- 
day the  committee's  27th  annu  il  report, 
covering  Its  activities  during    976,  and 
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ask  that  the  report  be  printed  together 
with  its  exhibits  and  appendixes. 

Senate  Resolution  58  of  1950  requires 
the  committee  to : 

Study  and  sur-.-ey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small-business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain 
all  facts  possible  .  .  .  which  would  ...  be  of 
public  Interest  (and)  would  aid  Congress 
In  enacting  remedial  legislation,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  such  studies  and  surveys. 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  we  are 
pleased  to  inform  the  Senate  that  during 
1976,  the  Small  Business  Committee  held 
44  days  of  public  hearings,  for  a  total 
of  107  for  the  94th  Congre.ss — the  largest 
number  of  hearings  which  this  commit- 
tee has  ever  conducted  during  any  2-yeai 
period  of  its  history. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  are  re- 
ported in  18  chapters  which  are  itemized 
in  a  detailed  table  of  contents  and  high- 
lighted in  an  introductory  chapter  of  this 
report.  The  textual  material  is  accom- 
panied by  charts,  tables,  and  appendices 
which  are  also  listed  as  a  part  of  the 
contents  for  convenience. 

The  opening  chapter  of  the  report  re- 
counts the  committee's  efforts  to  elevate 
small  business  policy  nationally  so  that 
it  receives  greater  visibility  and  a  higher 
priority.  It  suggests  the  convening  of  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, the  first  since  1956,  to  develop  a 
systematic  agenda  for  restoring  an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  new  and  small 
business  can  survive  and  flourish. 

The  report  also  recapitulates  the  com- 
mittee's extensive  activites  in  the  tax 
area,  which  received  a  special  impetus 
from  the  fact  that  six  of  its  members 
were  also  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  during  1975  and  1976. 
Tlie  committee's  12  days  of  hearings  on 
tax  and  other  financial  matters  during 
1975  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  corporate 
rate  reductions  and  other  small  business 
provisions  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  and  extension  of  these  provisions, 
as  well  as  thorough  reform  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  law  and  significant  revisions 
of  subchapter  S — governing  closely  held 
corporations.  These  enactments  consti- 
tute the  most  significant  tax  relief  and 
reform  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
business   in   the   past   generation. 

The  report  explains  the  committee's  re- 
view of  the  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  its  preparation 
for  enhancing  its  activities  in  this  area 
pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
April  1976,  conferring  upon  the  commit- 
tee legislative  authority  over  that  execu- 
tive agency. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  committee 
efforts  to  bring  about  legislative  and  ad- 
minstratlve  actions  to  reduce  paperwork 
burdens  of  small  business:  To  eliminate 
excessive  regulation  of  small  firms;  to 
broaden  Government  procurement  from 
small  business  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors: to  encourage  eaualitv  of  treat- 
ment for  women  and  minority  women 
business  owners,  to  assist  family  farmers: 
to  solve  the  product  liability  insurance 
crisis  facing  small  producers  and  dis- 
tributors; to  curb  cargo  theft  and  com- 
bat abuses  of  the  competitive  process- 
particularly  in  the  pharmaceutical,  cos- 


metic and  airline  Industries — and  many 
other  matters. 

The  report  can  serve  valuable  educa- 
tional purpose.  It  still  surprises  many 
people  that  small  business  accounts  for 
97  percent  of  the  13  million  U.S.  business 
firms,  and  more  than  half  of  all  private 
employment,  48  percent  of  the  business 
output,  and  approximately  43  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  established 
that  smaller  business  contributes  more 
than  half  of  th&  inventions  and  innova- 
tions in  the  economy  and  is  a  more  con- 
sistent supporter  of  charitable  and  social 
institutions  in  small  cities  and  towns  than 
larger  and  often  absentee  corporations. 

Thus,  a  wider  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  potential  of  small  busi- 
ness had  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  increase  employment, 
fight  inflation,  increase  productivity  and 
efficiency,  improve  work  environments, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  American  dream  of 
business  ownership.  We  believe  these  ini- 
tiatives can  strengthen  the  overall  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  and  the  fabric  of  our 
democratic  society. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that  the  27th 
annual  report  v/ill  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
resource  for  research  and  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  the  small  business 
community,  and  the  general  public. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  chanston,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs: 

Joseph  Maxwell  Cleland.  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  Sparkman,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Mr.  Williams,  from 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources: 

Samuel  Winfred  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  442 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  star  print  of 
S.  442,  a  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  amount  of  any 
loan  for  which  fimds  may  be  appropri- 
ated without  prior  approval  of  such  loan 
by  congressional  committees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.   741 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  11.  I  introduced  S.  741.  the 
Emergency  Mortgage  Credit  Act  of  1977. 
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As  originally  printed,  however,  the  bill 
contained  several  errors  and  was  in- 
complete. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  a  star  print  of  S.  741.  making  several 
corrections  in  the  original  and  complet- 
ing the  bill  by  providing  for  $7.5  billion 
in  borrowing  authority  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
tandem  plan  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followirg  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  housing  assistance  for  lower-income 
Americans  In  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conxiaiittee  on  Banking, 
Housing  a:id  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  812.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
unshelled  filberts  and  shelled  filberts  for 
marketing  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  authorize  study  of  major 
tributaries  draining  into  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er between  Bayou  Pierre  and  the  Buffalo 
River  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  with  a  view 
to  fiood  control  and  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  V,TLI.I.\MS: 
S.  814.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  duty- 
free treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine  used 
as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
engine  being  overhauled  within  the  United 
States  If  duty  was  paid  on  such  replacement 
engine    during    a    previous    importation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  815.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  liana  Opher; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  816.  A  bi'.l  for  the  relief  of  certain  Post- 
masters charged  with  postal  deficiencies;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  defer  repayment  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  costs  of  the  Dickinson  Unit; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy    and    Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  818.  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel-Jaw  leg- 
hold  traps:   to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
S.  819.  A  bin  to  require  the  appointment  of 
Interpreters  for  hearing  impaired  Individuals 
In  certain  Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Metcalp, 
and  Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S.  820.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  the  application  of  existing  energy 
conserving  and  renewable  energy  technology 
to  farms  and  agricultural  communities:    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry. 

Ey  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MclNTTRE,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  821.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of 
solar  energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  In  certain  agricultural 


programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  822.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Renegotiation 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

S.  823.  A  bill  to  require  that  buildings  uti- 
lized by  Federal  agencies  incorporate  the  best 
practicable  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  use  of  solar  energy  systems; 
and  for  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.  824.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  min- 
eral Interest  of  the  United  States  to  Okla- 
homa State  University  to  certain  lands  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  for  lower- 
income  Americans  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Houiing.  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Supplemental  Housing  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act  of  1977. 

This  act  would  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  payments 
and  operating  costs  under  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  and  for  the  urban  home- 
steading  program  established  by  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

The  act  would  also  authorize  appro- 
priations to  cover  losses  charged  to  the 
general  insurance  fund  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  FHA  m.ortgage  in- 
surance programs,  and  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  contract  period  for  housing 
assistance  payments  in  newly  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated  privately  owned 
leased  housing. 


By  Mr.  PACmVOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  H.mfield)  : 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
unshelled  filberts  and  shelled  filberts  for 
marketing  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  producer  of  95  percent  of 
the  U.S.  production  of  filberts,  a  small 
round^  delicious  nut  often  called  a  hazel 
nut.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  filbert 
producers  in  Oregon  that  imported  fil- 
berts are  frequently  of  lower  quality, 
thereby  damaging  the  reputation  of  fil- 
berts generally.  These  imported  nuts, 
primarily  from  Turkey,  are  marketed  in 
this  country  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  Turkey. 

In  1974  and  1975  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment paid  13  5  Turkish  liera  for  filberts 
when  the  world  market  price  was  only 
9.4  Turkish  liera.  This  created  an  excess 
supply  which  the  Government  is  now  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  by  providing  a  5-  to  10- 
percent  tax  rebate  to  marketers  exporting 
filberts.  In  addition,  the  Union  of  Filbert 


Marketing  Cooperatives  in  Turkey  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  the  price  of  shelled 
round  filberts  by  $10  per  100  kilograms. 
The  Turkish  Government  then  pays  the 
union  the  $10  per  100  lost  in  the  sale. 
These  two  direct  subsidies  have  created 
an  inequitable  situation  for  domestic  fil- 
bert producers. 

While  we  can  obviously  do  nothing 
about  the  internal  subsidies  provided  by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  their  produc- 
ers, we  can  require  that  imported  filberts 
meet  certain  standards  of  size  and  grade 
when  they  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  proposal 
to  amend  section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  issue  a  mar- 
keting order  for  imported  filberts.  He 
could  then  promulgate  standards  for 
which  imported  filberts  would  have  to 
comply.  These  marketing  orders  are 
nothing  new.  The  current  list  of  com- 
modities which  can  be  regulated  by  the 
Secretary  includes  tomatoes,  raisins, 
olives,  prunes,  avocados,  mangoes,  limes, 
grapefruit,  green  peppers,  Irish  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  oranges,  onions,  walnuts, 
dates,  and  eggplants. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know, 
I  do  not  favor  import  restrictions.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  allow  our  country 
to  be  the  dimiping  grounds  for  low-qual- 
ity, subsidized  food  commodities  produced 
in  other  countries.  This  type  of  unfair 
competition  ruins  the  economics  and  rep- 
utation of  significant  and  stable  domes- 
tic markets. 

In  addition  to  introducing  this  bill,  I 
am  asking  Senator  Talmadge.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  to 
consider  this  issue  in  hearings  he  is  hold- 
ing regarding  the  farm  bill.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  and 
the  attention  of  every  Senator  the  state- 
ment by  President  Carter  as  reported  in 
the  Mid-America  Dairymen,  Inc.  Re- 
porter, December  1976.  He  said: 

We  must  carefully  scrutinize  the  entry  of 
subsidized  imports  into  American  markets, 
especially  meat,  dairy  products  and  palm  oil 
and  take  vigorous  action  to  prevent  Illegal 
Importation  of  agricultural  goods. 

I  feel  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  can  do  to  insure  that  domestic 
producers  are  not  faced  with  inequitable, 
imported  competition.  I  encourage  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  and  other  similar  legislation. 


By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Eastland  ) : 

S.  813.  A  bill  to  authorize  study  of 
major  tributaries  draining  into  me  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  Bayou  Pi|rre  and 
the  Buffalo  River  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi with  a  view  to  flood  control  and 
related  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Homochitto  and  Buffalo  Rivers  in  Mis- 
sissipoi  have  a  long  history  of  periodic 
flooding,  with  consequent  heavy  damage 
to  private  and  public  property,  and  loss 
of  life.  In  the  last  2  years  alone  seven 
deaths  have  been  caused  by  this  flooding. 

The  Homochitto-Buffalo  River  Basin 
extends  through  five  counties — Copiah. 
Franklin.  Lincoln,  Amite,  and  Wilkin- 
son— and  the  lands  and  properties  in- 
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volved  are  very  widespread, 
causes  extensive  damage  to 
livestock  production,  private 
public    roads   and   bridges, 
utUitles. 

Similar  problems  are 
other  major  streams  in 
son,    and   Caiborne   Counties, 
Catherine  Creek,  Coles  Creek, 
Pierre.   All   of   the   rivers 
named  are  major  tributaries 
sissippi  River.  They  are  all 
flash  flooding  and  some  to 
tended  periods  of  flooding  of  a 
land  because  of  slow  drainage 
istics  of  parts  of  the  stream 

The  flooding  history  of  the 
River  alone  is  Illustrative  of 
problem.  This  river  has 
larly  destructive  v/lth  respec 
way  and  railroad  bridges.  It 
severe  bank  erosion  problems 
radation  of  the  streambed 
much  of  Its  length.   It  floods 
tends  to  meander,  and  silts 
wrong  places.  It  has  been  a 
a  long  time  to  the  citizens  o; 
the  local  governments,  the 
way  department,  and  the 
Railroad. 

The  destruction  of  bridges 
on  the  Homochitto  River  is 
In  May  1953,  five  20-foot 
to  the  bridge  on  Mississippi 
were  washed  out.  In  April  1 
mining  of  a  pier  by  floodwater 
main  span  of  the  U.S.  Highw 
to  collapse,  with  loss  of  life 
also  washed  out  a  county  bridge 
nois    Central    Bridge    at 
again  damaged  the  bridge  on 
Highway  33. 

After  the  flood  of  1971  the 
33  bridge  had  to  be  extended 
cause   of   river  channel 
bridge  and  the  Illinois  Central 
bridge  were  again  washed 
floods  of  1974  and  1975.  The 
placing    the   highway   bridge 
$11,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  Senator 
me  in  introducing  this  bill 
a  study  by  the  Chief  of 
major  tributaries  draining 
sissippi  River  between  Bayou 
the  Buffalo  River  in  the  State 
sippi,  with  a  view  of  flood 
related  purposes.  We  urge  Its 
sideration  by  the  Public  Worl^ 
tee,  and  passage  by  the 
soonest  practicable  date. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.   814.   A   bill   to   amend 
Schedules  of  the  United  State; 
duty-free  treatment  of  any 
gine  used  as  a  temporary  repl^eraent 
an    aircraft    engine    being 
within   the  United   States   if 
paid  on  such  replacement 
a  previous  importation;  to 
tee  on  Finance. 

U.S.    TARIFF    SCHEDULE! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presilent 
today     introducing     legislation 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Sche 
United  States  to  provide  duty 
ment  of  any  aircraft  engine 
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flooding     temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
crops  and     engine    being    overhauled    or    repaired 
structures,     within  the  United  States  if  duty  was  paid 
public    on  such  engine  during  a  previous  im- 
portation. 

A  similar  measure,  H.R.  2181,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  94th  Congress.  The  measure,  with 
amendments,  passed  the  Senate  near  the 
end  of  the  94th  Congress.  However,  the 
two  Houses  were  not,  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  94th  Congress,  able  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences which  resulted  from  the  addi- 
tion of  a  nongermane  and  controversial 
amendment  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
measure. 

Firms  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
aircraft  engine  overhaul  and  repair  must 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their  customer 
service  provide,  for  temporary  use,  en- 
gines to  replace  those  undergoing  over- 
haul or  repair.  For  Instance,  if  a  cus- 
tomer has  a  malfunctioning  engine  on  an 
aircraft  tn  use  abroad,  the  U.S.  Ann  will 
send  him  a  rental  engine.  The  foreign 
operator  will  Install  the  replacement 
engine  in  his  aircraft  and  ship  the  de- 
fective engine  to  the  U.S.  firm.  The  U.S. 
firm  then  repairs  the  original  engine  and 
ships  it  back  to  the  customer  who  then 
returns  the  rental  engine  to  the  U.S. 
Arm. 

Current  law  requires  tliat  a  duty  be 
assessed  on  foreign-made  replacement 
engines  not  only  when  first  imported  but 
each  time  such  a  loaned  engine  is  reim- 
ported  upon  return  of  the  original  engine 
overhauled  or  repaired  by  a  U.S.  firm. 
The  reqiUrement  of  successive  duty  pay- 
ments on  each  reimportation  of  "loaner" 
aircraft  engines  after  the  duty  has  been 
paid  on  original  importation  serves  no 
purpose  and  is  a  cost  disincentive  to  U.S. 
based  firms  providing  engine  overhaul 
and  repair  services  on  foreign-based  air- 
craft. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day will  correct  this  inequity  by  allowing 
for  the  duty-free  treatment  of  any  air- 
craft engine  used  as  a  temporary  re- 
placement for  an  aircraft  engine  being 
overhauled  within  the  United  States  if 
such  duty  was  paid  on  such  replacement 
engine  during  a  previous  importation. 
This  bill  inserts  a  new  item  801.20  to 
handle  this  specific  problem  without  any 
further  opening  up  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule. 

The  wide  use  of  turbine  engines  in  cor- 
porate as  well  as  airline  aircraft  has  re- 
sulted in  making  the  aircraft  overhaul 
and  repair  industry  a  multimillion  dollar 
one.  Turbine  engines  typically  require  an 
overhaul — that  is,  servicing — every  5 
years  according  to  industry  averages.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  aircraft  engine 
overhaul  and  repair  business  could  gen- 
erate as  much  as  $20,000,000  in  sales  in 
1977  alone. 

Present  law  prevents  American  bu.si- 
nessmen  from  competing  on  equal  terms 
in  the  highly  competitive  aircraft  engine 
overhaul  and  repair  industry,  since  they 
I  am     cannot    use    foreign-made    engines    as 
which     "loaners".  Enactment  of  this  measure 
4ules  of  the     would  enable  American  business  and  la- 
free  treat-     bor  to  meet  the  international  competi- 
used  as  a     tion  in  this  industry  on  equal  terms.  Pres- 
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ently,  our  aircraft  overhaul  and  rejmir 
centers  must  compete  with  centers  in 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  France,  Brazil, 
Taiwan,  and  Australia  for  much  of  their 
business.  Even  on  this  continent,  our  air- 
craft engine  service  shops  face  heavy 
competition  from  companies  such  as 
RoUs  Royce  of  Canada  and  United  Air- 
craft of  Canada.  These  Canadian  enter- 
prises are  not  operating  imder  the  same 
disadvantage  as  American  enterprises. 
Once  a  foreign  manufactured  good  is  im- 
ported into  Canada  and  duty  is  paid,  the 
goods  become  nationalized  and  are  re- 
garded from  that  time  forward  as  Cana- 
dian manufactured  goods  for  Customs 
purposes. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  is  un- 
acceptably  high,  when  we  are  losing  too 
much  business  and  too  many  jobs  to 
foreign  competition,  we  can  by  enacting 
this  measure  help  to  insure  that  Ameri- 
ca's aircraft  engine  overhaul  and  repair 
Industry  remains  vital  and  competitive 
and  continues  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  our  people.  Airwork 
service  division  of  Purex  Corp.,  which 
is  engaged  in  the  aircraft  engine  over- 
haul and  repair  business,  alone  employs 
over  600  people  in  my  State,  New  Jersey. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  the 
aircraft  engine  overhaul  and  repair  in- 
dustry, now  adversely  affected  by  our 
tariff  regulations,  to  adjust  to  foreign 
competition. 

Based  on  current  operation  of  the  air- 
craft engine  overhaul  and  repair  busi- 
ness, the  annual  customs  revenue  loss 
resulting  from  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  be  approximately  $2.5  million,  a 
modest  amount. 

When  the  present  customs  regulations 
were  originally  drafted,  the  now  com- 
mon-place type  of  transactions  involv- 
ing loaner  engines  were  not  contem- 
plated. Had  they  been,  I  am  confident 
the  exemption  sought  today  would  have 
been  included  in  those  regulations. 

A  viable  U.S.  aircraft  engine  overhaul 
and  repair  industry  able  to  compete  in 
the  world  market  would  obviously  help 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion of  our  countrj'.  Enactment  of  this 
measure  will  promote  competitive  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  basiness  in  foreign 
markets  and  promote  economic  growth 
and  employment  in  the  United  States. 
At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  to  ex- 
pand investment  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  people  and  promote 
export  development,  we  should  enact  this 
measure  which  will  assist  us  greatly  in 
achieving  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
part A  of  part  1  of  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  Item  801.10  the  following  new  lt«m: 
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"  801. 20  Any  aircraft  engine  or  propel- 
ler, or  any  part  or  accessory 
o(  either,  previously  im- 
ported, with  respect  to 
which  the  duty  was  paid 
upon  such  previous  impor- 
tation, if  (1)  reimpcrted 
Without  having  been  ad- 
vanced in  value  or  improved 
in  condition  by  any  process 
of  manufacture  or  other 
means  while  abroad,  after 
having  been  exported  under 
loan,  lease,  or  rent  to  an  air- 
craft owner  or  operator  as  a 
temporary  replacement  lor 
an  aircraft  engine  being 
overhauled,  repaired,  re- 
built, or  reconditioned  in 
the  United  Suies,  and  (2) 
reimported  by  or  lor  the  ac- 
count of  the  person  who  ex- 
ported it  from  the  United 
States 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  mads  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  818.  A  bill  to  end  the  use  of  steel- 
jaw  leg-hold  traps;    to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

STEEL-JAW   LEG-HOLD   TRAPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  end  the  use 
of  the  steel- jaw^^-hold  trap. 

Three  incidents  which  were  recently 
reported  in  the  Star  Ledger  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  need  for  this  legislation: 

Hiking  near  Colliers  Mills,  William  Biel 
and  Phil  Pringhorn  of  Point  Pleasant  came 
upon  a  fawn  standing  quite  still  in  a  clear- 
ing. The  fawn  tried  to  run  when  it  caught 
sight  of  the  men,  but  fell  and  couldn't 
rise.  The  men  approached  slowly,  moving 
carefully,  so  the  young  deer  would  "not  panic. 
They  saw  immediately  that  the  fawn's  right 
foot  was  missing,  and  the  animal  was  ter- 
ribly thin  .  .  .  The  veterinarian  confirmed 
their  opinion:  The  deer  had  been  caught 
In  a  leghold  trap,  and  escaped  only  by  leaving 
Its  foot  behind. 

Two  children  sledding  near  a  shopping 
center  just  off  the  Garden  State  Parkway  at 
Toms  River  saw  a  large  fox  struggling  in  the 
snow,  trying  to  escape  from  a  trap  which 
held  him  by  one  leg.  They  called  their  par- 
ents, who  alerted  The  Shelter  in  Brick  Town. 
When  shelter  manager  Florence  Smith  and 
Virginia  Andresen — who  has  a  state  licence 
to  keep  injured  wildlife— arrived,  the  fox 
was  trying  to  chew  off  his  leg  in  order  to  get 
free.  "There  were  no  tracks  around  him  in 
the  snow,  which  had  stopped  falling  17 
hours  earlier,  so  he  had  been  suffering  at 
least  that  long,"  Smith  said.  "One  has  to 
ask  how  many  other  traps  were  set  in  that 
deep  snow,  and  how  close  had  the  children 
come  to  stepping  Into  a  trap   themselves?" 

Only  four  days  later,  Mark  Roth  of  Beach - 
wood  came  to  The  Shelter  with  a  female 
mallard  duck  he  had  just  rescued  from  a 
muskrat  trap  set  In  a  food  area  across  from 
four  houses  on  Dover  Road  in  Dover. 

Thousands  of  incidents  such  as  these 
occur  in  the  United  States  everj'  year, 
though  most  of  them  are  not  reported. 
For  every  animal  trapped  for  its  fur, 
two  others  which  have  no  commercial 
value  are  killed  or  mutilated  in  traps, 
only  to  be  discarded.  The  problem  is 
that  steel  traps  are  not  selective.  They 
do  not  distinguish  between  a  coyote,  a 
pet  dog,  a  bird,  or  even  a  child.  The  New 
Jersey  branch  of  the  Humane  Society 
of  the  United  States  has  compiled  ex- 
tensive data  on  trapping  abuses  in  New 
CXXIII 343— Part  5 


Jersey,  documenting  himdreds  of  cases 
of  pets  inadvertently  caught  in  steel 
traps. 

In  response  to  growing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  cruelty  of  these  devices,  sev- 
eral countries  have  banned  them.  In 
nearly  all  Western  European  countries, 
only  humane  traps  are  used.  In  the 
United  States,  some  State  legislatures 
have  either  prohibited  or  restricted  the 
use  of  steel  traps.  My  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  banned  their  use  in  urban  coim- 
ties  in  1972. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  or  im- 
portation of  steel  traps.  It  would  also 
prohibit  the  shipment  of  animal  furs  or 
other  products  from  States  or  countries 
which  have  not  banned  the  traps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  Star  Ledger 
articles  by  Lois  Stevenson  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.   818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION     OP     POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
courage the  needless  maiming  and  suffering 
inflicted  upon  wild  anl-Tials  by  the  use  of  leg- 
hold  and  steel  Jaw  traps;  and 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  this  general  policy. 
It  shall  also  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
states  to  prohibit,  among  other  things,  the 
manufacture,  sale,  interstate  shipment,  and 
use  of  leg-hold  and  steel  jaw  traps  in  the 
United  states. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  fur,  leather,  or  other  by- 
products, whether  raw  or  In  finished  form, 
shall  be  shipped  Into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  if  such  fur,  leather,  or  other  by- 
products come  from  animals  trapped  in  any 
State  or  foreign  country  which  has  not 
banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
leg-hold  and  steel  Jaw  traps. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ban  all 
imports  of  fur,  leather,  or  other  by-products 
from  animals  from  any  and  all  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  not  banned  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  use  of  such  leg-hold  and  steel 
jaw  traps. 

CtTRRENT  LIST 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  com- 
pUe,  publish,  and  keep  current  a  list  of 
foreign  countries  which  have  not  banned 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  leg-hold 
and  steel  traps. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  4.  Anyone  shipping  or  receiving  fur, 
leather,  or  other  by-products  in  contraven- 
tion of  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall,  for  the 
first  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000; 
for  the  second  or  subsequent  offenses,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years. 
shipment  of  traps 

Sec  5.  Whoever  delivers,  carries,  trans- 
ports, or  ships  by  any  means  whatever.  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  leg-hold, 
or  steel  Jaw  trap  or  whoever  receives,  ac- 
quires, or  purchases,  knowingly,  any  such 
trap  so  delivered,  carried,  transported  or 
shipped,  shall  for  the  first  offense,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000;  for  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent offenses,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  6.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 
(1)    "State"  includes  each  of  the  several 


States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  "interstate  or  for-slgn  commerce"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  by 
Section  10  of  Title  18.  Uniud  States  Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


Lovely   Pawn  Killed   as  Trap  Severs  Foot 
(By  Lois  Stevenson) 

The  steeljaw  leghold  trap  Is  permitted  In 
11  of  New  Jersey's  21  counties.  Ocean  County 
Is  one  of  them.  Last  week,  a  trapping  inci- 
dent occurred  there  of  the  kind  which  hap- 
pens  repeatedly— only   the   victims   change. 

Hiking  near  Colliers  Mills,  William  Blel 
and  Phil  Pringhorn  of  Point  Pleasant  came 
upon  a  fawn  standing  quite  still  in  a  clear- 
ing. The  fawn  tried  to  run  when  It  caught 
sight  of  the  men,  but  fell  and  couldn't  rise. 

The  men  approached  slowly,  moving  care- 
fully, so  the  young  deer  would  not  panic 
They  saw  Immediately  that  the  fawn's  right 
rear  foot  was  missing  and  the  animal  was 
terribly  thin. 

Picking  up  the  deer  carefuUy,  they  placed 
it  In  their  truck  and  took  it  to  The  Shelter 
in  Brlcktown.  There,  shelter  manager  Flor- 
ence Smith  watered  the  thirsty  animal,  then 
placed  it  tenderly  in  The  Shelter's  ambu- 
lance for  transportation  to  a  veterinarian. 

The  veterinarian  confirmed  their  opinion: 
The  deer  had  been  caught  in  a  leghold  trap, 
and  escaped  only  by  leaving  its  foot  behind. 
The  stump  was  beginning  to  heal,  but  In- 
fection was  rampant.  The  doctor  admin- 
istered antibiotic  and  medicated  the  stump. 
The  fawn  was  given  its  own  room  at  The 
Shelter  and  surrounded  with  pine  boughs,  so 
the  sight  and  scent  would  be  that  of  Its 
natural  habitat.  All  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
through  the  night,  Mrs.  Smith  tended  the 
malnourished  animal,  offering  a  milk  formu- 
la, alfalfa  pellets,  oatmeal  and  'apples.  Fie- 
quently,  she  rubbed  the  deer's  back  with  a 
rough  sponge,  simulating  a  doe's  tongue 
caress  for  her  offspring. 

At  first  the  fawn  appeared  to  improve.  She 
was  docile,  her  large  brown  eyes  filled  with 
trust  In  her  human  friends  so  obviously  try- 
ing to  help  her.  But  at  dawn,  too  weak  to 
overcome  the  massive  Infection  running 
through  her  body,  the  young  fawn  died — 
another  victim  among  the  millions  of  inno- 
cent and  helpless  creatures  trapped  an- 
nually in  this  country. 

The  vicious  steeljaw  trap  Is  nonselective; 
It  slams  shut  on  any  unsuspecting  animal 
or  bird  that  steps  into  it.  In  New  Jersey 
there  are  documented  cases  of  children's 
hands  or  feet  being  caught.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  documented  cases  of  dogs  and  cats 
that  have  lost  feet,  legs  or  their  lives  in 
thc^se  reprehensible  devices. 

This  barbaric  cruelty  has  no  place  in  a 
compassionate  and  caring  society.  We  can 
do  away  with  it  if  only  we  make  the  effort, 
and  every  person  of  humanitarian  instinct 
will  certainly  want  to  make  the  effort. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  steeljaw  leghold  trap 
throughout  the  state  han;  gathered  dust  in 
the  Assembly's  Agriculture  and  Environment 
Committee  for  the  past  year.  Only  public 
demand  can  get  that  bill  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  Assembly  fioor  for  action.  From 
there,  it  still  has  to  go  through  the  Senate. 
Write  now  to  the  Agriculture  and  Environ- 
ment Committee,  The  State  House,  Trenton, 
N.J.  08625  and  request  that  they  release  the 
bill,  A-764.  Then  write  to  your  own  assembly- 
person  and  ask  that  he  or  she  support  this 
legislation. 

Remember,  every  day  that  passes  means 
that  animals  like  the  fawn  are  suffering  and 
dying  because  of  leghold  traps. 
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Pox  Palls  Victim  to  "Jaw  ; 
(By  Lois  Stev 

Another  beautiful  and 
of  the  wild  became  the 
steel  Jaw  leghcld  trap  in 
weelc. 

Two    children    sledding 
center  Just  off  the  Garden 
Toms  River  saw  a  large  fox 
snow,   trying  to  escape   from 
held  him  by  one  leg.  They  c 
ents.  who  alerted  The  Shelter 

When  shelter  manager 
Virginia  Andresen — who  has 
to    keep    Injured    wildlife 
was  trying  to  chew  off  his  leg 
free. 

"There  were  no  tracks  ar 
snow,   which   had  stopped   fa 
earlier,  so  he  had  been  sufferi 
long."  Smith  said.  "One  has  to 
other  traps  were  set  In  that 
how  close  had  the  c-hildren  c 
into  a  trap  themselves?" 

After   tossing   a   net   over 
and  Andresen  were  able  to  ge 
shelter's  ambulance  and  to  a 
pital.    Dr.   David    Eiienberg 
tranquilizer  to  relieve  the  fox 
Then   It   tooK   the   combined 
doctor   and    Sinlth    to   remov  i 
spring  trap. 

Because    the    animal's    leg 
fractured    In    two    places, 
amputation  was  the  only 
for  shoclt.  the  fox  was  placec 
await  surgery.  But,  too  weak  tc 
trauma   of   his   hours-long 
died  within  the  next  few  hou 

Only  four  days  later,  Mark  1 
wood   came   to   The    Shelter 
mallard  duck   he  had  Just 
muskrat  trap  set  In  a  wooded 
four  houses  on  Dover  Road  in 
County.) 

Still  under  treatment  at  a 
pital,   the  duck's   future 
"She  has  two  broken  bones  ir 
and  the  bone  was  exposed,' 
Palk. 

After  the  story  of  a  trapped 
In  this  column   two  weeks 
received   several    highly 
and    profane     letters     from 
claimed  the  deer's  Injury  wa  i 
the  leg  to  have  been  caused 

Obviously,  these  self-styled 
never  heard  of  the  Jump  trap: 
single  strip  of  steel,  which 
when  released,  causing  the 
grabbed  higher  on  the  leg.  or 
making  it  more  difBcult  for 
chew  off  its  foot. 

Out    of    New    Jersey's    mor ! 
million  people,  about  3,500  are 
pers.  Thus,  a  mere  five-one 
cent  of  our  population  is  perm 
torture  and  kill  domestic  pet^ 
which — If    it    belongs    to    an; 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  And,  wha 
money  from  the  wicked  practl 


or  Death" 

vensdn ) 

fleet-  footed  creature 

tortu  ed  victim  of  a 

Oce^n  County  last 


a    shopping 

Parkway  at 

gllng  in  the 

a  trap   which 

led  their  par- 

n  Brick  Town. 

e  Smith  and 

1  state  license 

ived.    the    fox 

In  order  to  get 


ouf^id  him  in  the 

ling    17   hours 

r|g  at  least  that 

ask  how  many 

^eep  snow,  and 

to  stepping 

tjie   fox.   Smith 
:  him  Into  the 
cterinary  hos- 
mlnlstered    a 
extreme  pain, 
effort.^   of   the 
the    double- 
was    so    badly 
E|senberg    said. 
TTreated 
in  a  cage  to 
withstand  the 
ofdeal,    the   fox 
s. 

oth  of  Beach - 

irlth   a   female 

r4scued  from   a 

across  from 

Dover.  (Ocean 


rec  nirse. 


a  ea  i 


a^ 


ByMr.MATHIAS: 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  require 
ment   of    interpreters    for 
paired  individuals  in  certain: 
ceedings.  and  for  other 
Committee  on  the  Judicial. 

INTERPRETERS    FOR    THE    HEARINI  -    IMPAIRED    ACT 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr. 
to  the  desk  the  Interpreters 
ing  Impaired  Act.  This  bill 
for  the  following: 

First.  Court  appointmeiit 
preters"  for  a  hearing-impi  lired 
ant  or  witness  throughout 
criminal  proceeding; 

Second.  Court  appointmiit  of  "inter 
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Tieterinary  hos- 

remflflns  uncertain. 

her  left  foot. 

nbted  Dr.  Peter 


af  o 
emot  ional 


deer  appeared 

this  writer 

abusive 

trappers     who 

too  high  on 
jy  a  trap, 
'experts"  have 
Its  spring  is  a 
leaps  upward 
Einlmal    to    be 

the  shoulder, 
;he  animal  to 


than  seven 
licensed  trap- 
hLindredths  per 
tted  to  injure, 
and  wildlife 
one  at  all — 
's  more,  make 
e. 


the  appoint- 
hearlng-lm- 
judlcial  pro- 
to  the 


pui  poses 


Pres  Ident, 


I  send 

lOr  the  Hear- 

\  rould  provide 

of  "inter- 
defend - 
any  Federal 


preters"  for  hearing-impaired  persons 
who  are  parties  or  participants  in  any 
Federal  civil  action; 

Third.  Discretionai-y  autliority  for  a 
judge  to  order  the  visual  electronic  re- 
cording of  any  or  all  testimony  given  by 
a  hearing-impaired  person. 

Fourth.  Development  and  maintenance 
of  lists  of  certified  "interpreters"  avail- 
able for  appointment  in  Federal  court 
actions;  and 

Fifth.  Certification  of  qualified  "inter- 
preters" for  inclusion  on  such  lists. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  remedy  a  con- 
tinuing problem  within  our  Federal  court 
system.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  diffi- 
culty those  suffering  from  either  a  full  or 
partial  hearing  impairment  have  when 
they  become  involved  with  our  judicial 
system.  Many  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  deaf  or  hearing-impaired  are  not 
now  able  to  understand  and  communi- 
cate during  Federal  court  proceedings. 
My  bill  Is  designed  to  insure  that  these 
Americans  stand  equal  before  the  law.  I 
am  proud  that  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
jurisdictions  which  have  enacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  appointment  of 
interpreters  for  hearing-impaired  indi- 
viduals in  State  court  proceedings. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  Civil  Procedure,  and  Evi- 
dence provide  for  the  appointment  of 
translators  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
This  causes  several  problems.  First,  the 
word  "translators"  generally  suggests  a 
foreign  language  and  not  sign  language. 
In  addition,  as  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
modem  sign  language  for  many  spoken 
words,  particularly  technical  words  and 
phrases,  direct  translation  is  not  pos- 
sible. Consequently,  "interpretation"  and 
not  "translation"  is  needed  for  the  hear- 
ing-impaired. This  bill  would  clarify  the 
present  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the 
law  by  specifically  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  "interpreters." 

Second,  the  discretionary  nature  of  the 
rules  is  overly  broad.  As  a  result,  there  is 
no  uniform  national  standard  to  govern 
the  appointment  of  interpreters. 

Third,  the  rules  do  not  address  the 
significant  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
"qualified  interpreter";  nor  do  they  pro- 
vide authority  for  Federal  courts  to  com- 
pile and  maintain  lists  of  qualified  inter- 
preters. My  bill  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

Current  estimates  of  the  deaf  or  hear- 
ing impaired  population  range  from  14 
million  to  20  million.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  guarantee  these 
citizens  fair  and  just  treatment  when 
they  come  In  contact  with  our  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagiies  to 
support  this  bill.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will 
in  effect  have  denied  to  a  significant 
group  of  our  fellow  citizens  their  right  to 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  our 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Interpreters  for 
the  Hearing-Impaired  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Supplement,  entitled  "The  Deaf  Individ- 
ual in  a  Legal  Setting"  by  Michael  A. 
Chatoff.  Mr.  Chatoff  is  himself  deaf.  De- 


spite this  handicap,  Mr.  Chatoff  is  a 
practicing  attorney,  who  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  working  for  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  deaf.  Mr.  Chatoff 's  pioneer 
efforts  have  been  of  great  value  in  the 
development  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interpreters  for 
the  Hearing  Impaired  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  119  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"5  1827.  Proceedings    involving    the    hearing 
Impaired 

"(a)  (1)  In  any  criminal  action  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  the  Judge 
determines,  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the 
motion  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  that 
(A)  the  defendant,  because  of  hearing  im- 
pairment, does  not  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language  with  a  facility  sufficient  for 
him  to  comprehend  either  the  proceedings 
or  the  testimony,  or  (B)  In  the  course  of 
such  proceedings,  testimony  may  be  pre- 
sented by  any  witness  who  because  of  hear- 
ing impairment  does  not  speak  or  understand 
the  English  language,  the  court  in  all  further 
proceedings  In  that  action,  including  ar- 
raignment, hearings,  and  trial,  shall  order 
that  (1)  the  proceedings  be  conveyed  to  such 
defendant  or  witness  in  a  language  or  other 
mode  of  communication  that  he  understands 
and  (11)  the  testimony  of  such  defendant  or 
witness  be  Interpreted  into  English  for  the 
court  by  an  Interpreter  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection   (b). 

"(2)  In  any  civil  action  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  judge  deter- 
mines on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  motion 
of  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  that  (A)  a 
party,  because  of  hearing  Impairment,  does 
not  speak  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage with  a  facility  sufficient  for  him  to 
comprehend  either  the  proceedings  or  the 
testimony,  or  (B)  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, testimony  may  be  presented  by  any 
witness  who  because  of  hearing  impairment' 
does  not  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language.  In  all  further  proceedings  in  that 
action,  including  hearings  and  trial,  the 
court  shall  order  that  (1)  the  proceedings 
be  conveyed  to  such  party  or  witness  in  a 
language  or  other  mode  of  communication 
that  he  understands  and  (11)  the  testimony 
of  such  party  or  witness  be  interpreted  into 
English  for  the  court  by  an  Interpreter  se- 
lected In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b). 

"(3)  In  any  criminal  or  civil  action  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  Judge,  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  the  motion  of  a  psu-ty 
to  the  proceedings,  may  order  all  or  any  part 
of  the  testimony  of  the  hearing  Impaired 
Individual  and  the  interpretation  thereof  to 
be  electronically  recorded  (visually)  for  use 
in  verification  of  the  official  transcript  of  the 
proceedings. 

"(4)  The  defendant  in  any  criminal  action 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  party 
In  any  civil  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  entitled  to  an  interpretation 
under  thLs  section,  may  waive  the  interpre- 
tation In  whole  or  in  part.  Such  waiver  must 
be  (A)  expressly  made  by  the  defendant  or 
party  upon  the  record  after  the  Judge  has 
explained  to  such  defendant  or  party, 
through  the  use  of  an  interpreter  selected 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  nature  and  effect  of  such 
waiver,  and  (B)  approved  by  the  judge  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  defendant  in  any  criminal 
action,  by  such  defendant's  attorney. 

"(5)  The  term  'Judge'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
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tlon  means  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  a 
United  States  magistrate,  or  a  referee  In 
bankruptcy. 

"(b)  (1)  The  district  court  In  each  Judicial 
district  shall  maintain  on  file  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  list  of  all  persons 
In  that  district  who  have  been  •-.srtlfied  as 
Interpreters  for  the  hearing  impaired  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  ths 
United  States  Court  as  provided  hi  section 
604(a)  (13)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  action  where  the  services  of 
an  interpreter  are  required  to  be  utilized 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  obtain 
the  services  of  a  certified  interpreter  in  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  court  Is  located, 
except  that.  If  there  are  no  certified  .nterpre- 
ters  In  that  judicial  district,  the  court,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  shall  determine 
the  availability  of  and  utilize  the  services  of 
certified  Interpreters  from  a  nearby  district. 
If  no  certified  interpreter  is  available  from 
a  nearby  district,  the  court  shall  obt.iin  the 
services  of  an  otherwise  competent  interpre- 
ter. If  the  interpreter  appointed  by  the 
court  is  unable  to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  defendant,  party,  or  witness,  the 
court  shall  dismiss  such  interpreter  and  ap- 
point another  Interpreter  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  The  analvsis  of  chapter  119  of  title  28 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"I  1827.  Proceedings    involving    the    hearino- 

Impaired.".  ° 

Sec.  3.  Section  604(a)    of  title  28,  UiUted 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by   redesignating   p.iragraoh    (13)    as 
paragraph  (14):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
gr.iph  (12)   the  following  new  p.iragraph: 

"(13)  Pursuant  to  .section  1827  of  this  title 
(A)    prescribe,    determine,    and    certify    the 
qualifications  of  persons   who  inav  serve  as 
certified  interpreters  in  proceedings  involv- 
Ing  the  hearing  impaired,  t.iking  into  con- 
sideration the  education,  training,  and  expert- 
ence  of  .such  persons;    (B)    maintain  a  cur- 
rent list  of  all  Interpreters  certified  by  him 
and  report  annually  on  the  frequency  of  re- 
quests for,  and  the  use  and  effectiveness  of 
Interpreters    in    proceedings    involving    the 
hearing  impaired;  (C)  provide  or  make  read- 
ily available  to  each  district  court  appropriate 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  proceedings  involving  the  hearing  im- 
paired:   (D)    prescribe,  from  time  to  time    a 
schedule  of  reasonable  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered by  .such  Interpreters  and,  in  tho.se  dis- 
tricts where  the  Director  considers  it  advis- 
able based  on  the  need  for  Interpreters  for 
the  hearing  impaired,  authorize  the  full  or 
part-time  employment  by  the  court  of  such 
certified    interpreters:    and    (E)    pay   out   of 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  judiciary  fur  the 
conduct  of  proceedings  involving  the  hear- 
ing  Impaired    interpreters'   fees   or   costs   of 
electronic   recording;   which   are  incurred   in 
a  particular  proceeding,  unless  the  court    in 
Us  discretion,  directs  that  all  or  part  of  siich 
fees  or  costs  be  apportioned  between  the  par- 
ties to  a  Civil  proceeding  or  allowed  as  costs 
m  such  proceeding:  and". 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  app'-o- 
priated  to  the  Federal  judiciary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
Shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1977. 
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The  Deaf  iNDrvrotJAL  in  a  Legal  Setting 
(By  Michael  A.  Chatoff) 

...^""°i*  ^°°  ^'^^^  ^60,  Thomas  Jefferson 
...  ^5"*'  *"^  "^^^  Justice  to  all  men 
.,  n  ,7^^^  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us  and 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolu- 
tion and  reformation."  This  country  has 
taken  great  strides  to  guarantee  that  equal 
justice    is    assured    to    all    individuals— but 


much  remains  to  be  done.  Legally,  deaf  In- 
dividuals are  among  the  truly  disenfran- 
chised. It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  who  cannot 
hear,  cannot  understand  legal  proceedings 
Llpreading  Is  a  very  imprecise  science— even 
In  an  ideal  situation  an  adept  lipreader  can 
understand  no  more  than  40  to  50  percent  of 
words  spoken  on  the  lips,  but  a  courtroom 
proceeding  is  far  from  an  Ideal  situation- 
different  people  speak  In  rapid  succession  so 
that  a  person  attempting  to  read  the  speak- 
ers lips  must  swivel  his  head  as  if  he  .vera 
at  a  tennis  match.  Further,  the  tone  of  some 
communications  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
gestures  of  the  speaker,  but  frequently  a 
deaf  individual  will  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  the  speaker  is  at  any  one  time 
Also,  It  should  be  noted  that  many  deaf  in- 
dividuals have  little  or  no  usable  speech— 
because  the  development  of  speech  requires 
that  an  individual  hear  his  own  voice  as  well 
as  the  voices  of  others. 

Clearly,  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  a  deaf  in- 
dividual cannot  confront  (in  the  Constitu- 
tional sense)  the  witnesses  against  him  or 
consult  with  or  assist  counsel-unless  his 
deafness  is  compensated  for  in  some  way  An 
Interpreter  should  be  appointed  for  him  a.s 
a  matter  of  right,  A  qualified  interpreter 
can  Interpret  the  proceedings  into  sien  lan- 
guage (fewer  than  one  half  of  the  deaf  in- 
dividuals m  this  country  know  sign  language 
because  most  schools  for  the  deaf  and  many 
educators  of  the  deaf  are  opposed  to  tea-h- 
l:-.g  deaf  .students  any  form  of  manual  com- 
munication), transcribe  them,  or  use  any 
other  technique  designed  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proceedings  to  the  deaf  individ- 
ual and  to  convey  the  testimony  of  the  deaf 
individual  to  the  coxirt.  True,  the  simuN 
taneous  transcription  of  the  proceedin-s  will 

wmbe\'  h"'"  P/-^"^-  ''"^  ^'^-^  alternative 
nVh,  /  r^"''  ^"^  defendant,  .solely  because 
nr.  ,  .  V"^'t  ^^^  "^""""tutional  rights  that 
Feci.r«l  ^"'-  "  ^■°'"''  ""^  ludicrous  for  the 
Federal  Government  or  a  State  Government 
to  place  in  Jeopardy  the  life,  liberty  or  nr-n- 
erty  of  a  deaf  Individual  and  then  to  denv 

sn,tK."K    •"*"''''  ^'''  '■'-•^^  »°  ^^f«^»d  himself", 
.solely    because  of  a  physical  disability  that 
can  be  compensated  for.  Sec  Mothcrsflead  v 
.    H^'P/'^    1004    (Elehth   Circuit.   1^40. 
UDOS^"^^      ''■  ^"'"''   '^^  °^-  ^''  =2  S,E.  298 

«»t«t»*<  ^^'■--'S^i*^''  opinion,  fifty  years  ago  a 
State  Judge  noted  the  problems  of  a  deaf  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  proceeding;  "In  the 
absence  of  an  interpreter  it  would  be  a  physi- 
cal impossib;Ilty  for  the  accused  a  deaf- 
mute,  to  know  or  to  understand  the  nature 

and  «s"r  "'''''  --"-nation  a,-ainst  him 
and  as  hpre.  he  could  only  stand  by  hcln- 
lessly.  ta^e  his  medicine,  or  whatever  may 
be  coming  to  him.  without  knowing  or  un- 
derstanding, and  all  this  in  the  teeth  of  the 
mandatory  constitutional  rights  which  .loplv 
to  an  unfortunate  deaf-mute.  Just  as  it  (slci 
does  to  every  person  accused  of  a  violation  o" 
criminal  law  •  •  •  Mere  confrontation  wou^d 
if  thP  i"'"      .  '  bordering  upon  the  farcical 

L  t.  tf  ""^"^  .?°"'^  "°'  ^^^'-  ">•  ""dcrstand 
the  testimony."  Terry  v.  State  ?1  AIt  Ann 
100,  105  .So.  386  (1925),  '^^• 

.J.°/f^^  "'"""^  ^^^^  ^^''■*y  States  <  have  en- 
acted aws  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  an  interpreter  for  a  deaf  defeiviant  in  a 
criminal  proceeding.  Although  those  laws 
represent  a  substantial  beginning  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  and  almost  twi-fifths  of 

nr^ff.V'll^  ^??  "^  statutory  provisions  to 
protect  the  rights  of  a  deaf  defendant  Fur- 
ther,  not  one  of  the  existing  State  statutes  Is 

'  Alabama.  Arizona,  Arkansas.  California 
Connecticut,  Florida  Georgia,  Illinois  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana.  Maryland.  Mas.sachusetts 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  Missouri 
Montana.  Nebr.a.ska.  New  Jersey,  New  York 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Pennsvlvania' 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota 
Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia,  Washington  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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even  arguably  adequate,  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  reasons.  They: 

1.  Provide  for  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
ecedlngs  into  sign  language  only  (thereby 
denying  a  deaf  individual  who  does  not  know 
sign  language  his  Constitutional  rights  for 
that  reason  alone:  Cf.  Ferrell  v.  State  479 
S.W.2d  916  (Texas  Crlm.  App.,  1972) ) ; 

2;  Require  a  deaf  individual  to  request 
affirmatively  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter 
(an  unlikely  occurrence  inasmuch  as  most 
deaf  individuals  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
law): 

3.  Fall  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  interpreter  at  critical  stages  in  the  crim- 
inal process  that  precede  trial,  i.e..  arraign- 
ment, line-up  (essential  steps  at  which  ac- 
cused individuals  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
corded all  Constitutional  rights); 

4.  Fail  to  provide  for  Governmental  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  an  interpreter 
(thereby  requiring  a  deaf  individual,  who 
mare  often  than  not  is  a  low-income  indi- 
vidual, to  pay  for  such  services,  to  assure  him 
rights  due  him  under  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions:  See  Mj/ers  v.  County  of  Cook 
34  II1.2d  541.  216  N.E.2d  803   (1966)  );   or 

5.  Fall  to  provide  for  the  certification  and 
registration  of  Interpreters  for  deaf  Individ- 
uals (thereby  making  it  all  but  Impossible 
.or  judges,  except  in  large  municipalities  to 
locate  a  qualified  Interpreter). 

Although  there  are  some  similarities  In  the 
legal  problems  experienced  by  deaf  individ- 
uals and  by  mentally  incompetent  individ- 
uals and  individuals  who  speak  a  language 
other  than  English,  the  problems  of  individ- 
uals in  the  three  groups  differ  considerably 
and  any  attempt  to  assure  the  rights  of  more 
than  one  group  in  one  piece  of  legislation 
will  result  most  assuredly  in  the  denial  of 
rights  to  all  concerned.  E.xcept  in  rare  in- 
instances.  a  physical  disability,  svich  as  deaf- 
ness, can  be  compensated  for  if  the  necessary 
effort  is  made.  Although  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  or  understand  all  the  problems  of  men- 
tally incompetent  individuals,  it  is  my  belief 
that  little  can  be  done  in  a  legal  .setting  to 
compensate  for  a  mental  deficiency.  Of 
course,  the  problems  of  an  individual  who  is 
unable  to  speak  a  particular  language  can 
m  no  way  be  compared  with  the  problems  of 
an  individual  who  has  lost  one  of  the  two 
major  senses. 

The  right  of  a  deaf  iiidividual  to  an  inter- 
preter in  a  criminal  proceedings  would  ap- 
pear to  be  Irrefutable.  Several  of  the  above- 
referred  to  State  statutes  provide  for  the 
appointn.ent  of  an  interpreter  for  a  deaf 
individual  in  a  civil  proceeding  as  well.  The 
Constitutional  right  of  a  deaf  individual  to 
the  appointment  of  an  interpreter  in  a  civil 
proceeding  remains  unclear,  although  the 
case  of  Bcddic  v.  Connecticut.  401  U  S  371  91 
S.  Ct.  780.  28  L,Ed.2d  113  (1971)  and  the  de- 
cision following  hold  that  an  individual  can- 
not be  denied  "access  to  the  courts"  in  civil 
matters.  Inasmuch  as  a  deaf  individual  who 
has  not  been  provided  with  an  interpreter 
will  be  shut  out  of  the  courtroom  as  surely 
as  if  the  doors  had  been  locked  and  the  key 
thrown  away,  he  may  well  be  denied  the 
"access  to  the  courts"  that  is  his  Constitu- 
tional right. 

Helen  Keller  stated  on  .several  occasions 
that  deafness  is  a  more  severe  disability  than 
blindness  because  of  the  difficulty  it  creates 
In  communications  between  individuals. 
However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  pit  the  deaf 
against  the  blind — each  reader  can  decide 
for  himself  which  disability  he  considers  the 
more  severe.  But  either,  or  even  both,  can  be 
lived  with  If  others  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  take  the  necessary  steps  to  com.pensate 
for  that  disability.  As  a  matter  of  humane- 
ness alone,  individuals  capable  of  assuring 
deaf  individuals  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand proceedings  that  threaten  to  deprive 
them  of  their  freedom  ought  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity. But  the  problem  is  more  than  one 
of  humaneness:  It  seems  Incontestable  that 
any  legal  system  that  seeks  to  deprive  an  In- 
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dividual  of  his  liberty  must 
chance  to  defend  himself. 
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For  that  reason.  I  am 
the  Agriculture  Solar  Ene 
Development,  and  Demons 
1977.  An  identical  bill  is 
today  by  my  friend  Georce 
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veloping  this  act. 
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are  improving.  And,  it  has  a  large  role  to 
play  in  providing  a  sizable  portion  of  our 
future  energy  supplies. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
and  some  25  other  Senators  are  sponsor- 
ing S.  672.  the  Solar  Energy  Govern- 
ment Building  Act,  which  is  designed  to 
slash  solar  space-  and  water-heating 
costs,  plus  solar  photovoltaic  costs — to 
make  them  economically  competitive 
with  conventional  heating  and  electricity 
generation  systems.  That  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Randolph.  I  understand  tliat  committee 
will  review  the  wisdom  of  applying  solar 
energy  to  Government  buildings  and  I 
hope  it  will  conclude  that  an  effort  simi- 
lar to  that  called  for  in  my  legislation 
is  warranted. 

AGRICULTtTRAI.    ENERGY    DEMONSTRATION    ACT 
OF    1977 

Mr.  President,  the  current  energy  crisis 
has  hit  farmers  and  rural  families  par- 
ticularly hard.  They  depend  heavily  on 
propane  which  has  soared  in  price — if 
any  can  be  located  at  all.  And  they  are 
concerned  over  the  availability  this 
spring  of  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

If  data  on  gas  reserves  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, the  current  crisis  is  merely  the 
tip  of  a  longrun  supply  shortage  prob- 
lem. And  the  natural  gas  problem  is 
symptomatic  of  our  entire  national  en- 
ergy outlook. 

I  want  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  a  major  response  to  this  situ- 
ation by  accelerating  energy  conserva- 
tion efforts  as  well  as  the  development 
of  new  energy  sources  for  agriculture, 
food  processing,  and  rural  America  gen- 
erally. 

I  hope  that  the  President's  energy 
program,  to  be  announced  by  April  20, 
will  not  fail  to  deal  v/ith  energy  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  agricultural  sector.  At  the 
same  time,  I  want  to  insure  that  agricul- 
tural and  rural  America  is  not  over- 
looked— and  that  a  fair  portion  of  our 
energy  conservation  and"  renewable  en- 
ergy demonstration  efforts  are  oriented 
in  this  diiection. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — the  United  States  was  ex- 
pected to  embark  on  a  period  of  aggres- 
sive, balanced  energy  research.  I  believe 
that  ERDA  has  done  worthwhile,  basic 
energy  research.  The  USDA  must  now 
take  these  findings  and  begin  the  process 
of  demonstrating  and  applying  ERDA's 
work — giving  practical  application  to  the 
fruits  from  ERDA's  basic  research 
efforts. 

Highly  developed  processes  for  utiliz- 
ing solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  waste 
product  energy  already  exist.  Due  to  its 
small  size  and  compact  operations,  a 
farm  that  draws  a  large  portion  of  its 
energy  fro.ni  the  Sun,  wind  or  agricul- 
tural waste  products  is  not  very  far  off. 
Also,  while  a  city  of  500,000  may  face 
serious  problems  in  trymg  to  use  solar 
energy  on  a  large  scale,  a  small  rural 
town  of  several  hundred  or  even  5,000 
or  10,000  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  difficulties. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  coopera- 
tive State  research  service,  and  State  ex- 


perimental stations  must  rely  on  grants 
from  ERDA  or  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  finance  agricultural  and 
rural  energy  R.  &  D.  programs  to  con- 
struct pilot  plants  utilizing  alternative 
energy  sources. 

Since  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
early  utilization  of  alternative  energy 
forms  in  rural  area.s,  I  am  introducing 
the  Agricultural  Energy  Demonstration 
Act  of  1977,  which  will  change  the 
method  by  which  a  part  of  the  USDA's 
agricultural  energy  research  program  is 
financed. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Office  of  Agri- 
cultural Energy  Demonstration  within 
the  Dcpr.rtmcnt  of  Agriculture;  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  yoar  1979  would  be  provided  to 
the  Office  for  the  demcnctration  of  en- 
ergy conserving  and  renewable  energy 
application  on  farms  and  in  farming 
communities. 

The  Office's  mi.scion  will  be  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  coordinated  demon- 
stration program  designed  to  increase 
agricultural  and  rural  energy  efficiency 
by  implementing  alternative  energy 
source  demonstration  projects  and  by  re- 
fining energy  conservation  developments 
to  specific  agricultural  and  rural  uses. 

With  its  new  mission  and  the  specific 
organizational  framework  to  carry  it  out, 
the  Office  of  Agricultural  Energy  Demon- 
stration will  be  able  to  develop  rural 
alternative  energy  source  pilot  plants  at 
a  pace  that  will  benent  the  entire  Nation. 
Small  efforts  like  this  one  clearly  play  as 
great  a  role  as  major  programs  in  help- 
ing the  United  States  achieve  a  modi- 
cum of  energy  independence.  Dollar  for 
dollar,  this  is  surely  a  wise  investment  of 
American  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bills  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  820 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Energy 
Demon.stratlon  Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
act  to  stimulate  the  adoption  and  applica- 
tion in  farms,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery, 
farm  buildings,  rural  communities  and  food 
processing  facilities  of  new  technology  de- 
signed to  conserve  energy  and  to  produce 
renewable  energy  thro\igh  the  establishment 
of  a  demonstration  program  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

(a)  The  term  "energy  conservation" 
means  devices,  systems  and  techniques  de- 
signed to  improve  the  efficiency  with  which 
energy  is  utilized  including  the  capture  of 
waste  heat; 

(b)  The  term  "renewable  energy"  means 
energy  with  appropriate  storage  capacity 
which  Is  produced  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
solar  radiation,  wind,  water  thermal  gradl- 
ants.  the  combustion  or  aneroblc  digestion 
of  agricultural  or  wood  products,  or  geother- 
mal resources;  and 

(c)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Atrrlcxilture. 

Sec.  4.  Program  Establishment. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
90  days  following  enactment  of  this  act,  an 
Agricultural  Energy  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable Energy  Demonstration  Program 
(hereinafter  termed  "Program"),  such  Pro- 
gram to  be  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Agrl- 
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cultural     Energy     Demonstration     (herein- 
after termed  the  "Office") . 

(b)  Duties  of  the  Secretary.  In  conduct- 
ing the  Program  established  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall: 

( 1 )  demonstrate  the  application  of  energy 
conservation  to: 

(A)  food  processing; 

(B)  grain  and  crop  drying; 

(C)  farm  homes,  buildings,  machinery  and 
equipment; 

(D)  crop  Irrigation; 

(E)  electricity  production  on  the  farm 
and  in  rural  communities;  and 

(F)  other   appropriate  purposes. 

(2)  demonstrate  the  application  of  renew- 
able energy  technology  to : 

(A)  produce  electricity  for  farms  and  for 
rural  communities; 

(B)  produce  electricity  and  process  heat 
for  food  processing; 

(C)  Irrigate  cropland; 

(D)  heat  and  cool  farm  homes,  buildings 
and  rural  communities; 

(E)  heat  water: 

(F)  power  farm  machinery,  equipment 
and  vehicles; 

(G)  replace  fossil  fuels  in  farm  and  rural 
applications;  and 

(H)  other  appropriate  applications,  in- 
cluding the  harvesting  of  crops  for  ncnagri- 
cultural  or  rural  application. 

(3)  actively  solicit  proposals  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(4)  develop  such  standards  for  systems,  de- 
vices and  techniques  utilized  In  the  program 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  with  as- 
sistance from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(5)  Insure  that  the  Office  utilizes  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  resources  of 
the  Cooperative  State  F.esearch  Serv'lce,  State 
agricultural  experimental  stations,  land- 
grant  universities,  the  Exten.slon  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Association. 

Sec.  5.  Program  Guidelines. — In  determin- 
ing priorities  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
provided  for  the  demonstration  of  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  applica- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall: 

(a)  consider  the  extent  to  which  each  dem- 
onstration application  will  reduce  the  na- 
tional dependence  on  nonrenewable  fossil 
fuels; 

(b)  give  priority  consideration  to  demon- 
stration applications  which  will  stimulate 
the  development  of  a  widespread  infrastruc- 
ture of  personnel  trained  in  the  production. 
Installation,  and  maintenance  of  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  energy  systems,  de- 
vices, and  technology; 

(c)  give  priority  to  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity and  process  heat  by  distributed,  on- 
site  renewable  energy  svstems  and  devices; 

(d)  give  priority  to  the  needs  of  small  and 
Independent  farmers  (as  the  term  "farmer" 
Is  defined  in  section  343  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  U  S  C 
1923);  and 

(e)  give  priority  to  the  dissemination  of 
Information  regarding  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  opportunities  to  farms 
and.  rural  communities. 

Sec.  6.  Program  Monttobing,  Report. — 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the  dem- 
onstration applicatiorLs  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  shall  annually  report  1o  Con- 
gress and  the  President  regarding  the  status 
of  the  existing  program,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  acceleration  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  7.  ArrHORizATroN. — 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,   1978,  and  thirty  mUUon  dollars  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Solar 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of   1977". 

TITLE   I— EXISTING   PROGRAMS 

AGRICULTURAI,    RESEARCH 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  research  into  basic  laws  and  prin- 
ciples relating  to  agriculture  and  to  provide 
for  the  further  development  of  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  and  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  land- 
grant  colleges,"  approved  June  29,  1935  (pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act), 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "electricity  and 
other  forms  of  power; "  in  the  third  sentence 
of  section  1  (7  U.S.C.  427)  the  following: 
"research  and  development  relating  to  uses 
of  solar  energy  with  respect  to  farm  build- 
ings, farm  homes,  and  farm  machinery  (in- 
cluding equipment  used  to  dry  crops  and 
provide  irrigation);"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  puropses  of 
this  title,  the  term  'solar  energy"  means 
energy  (other  than  energy  derived  from  the 
fossllization  process)  obtained  from  solar 
radiation.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  10 
(7  U.S.C.  4271)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  $25,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  research  and 
development  relating  to  uses  of  solar  energy 
with  respect  to  farm  buildings,  farm  horr.es, 
and  farm  machinery  (including  equipment 
used  to  dry  crops  and  provide  irrigation)." 

ACRICULTimAl.   EXTENSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work 
between  the  agricultural  colleges  In  the 
several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  Acts  sup- 
plementary thereto,  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture",  approved  May 
8,  1914,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "subjects  relating  to 
agriculture"  in  the  first  section  (7  U.S.C.  341) 
the  foUowing:  ",  uses  of  solar  energy  with 
respect  to  agriculture."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
tion the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  term  'solar  energy' 
means  energy  (other  than  energy  derived 
from  the  fossillzatlon  process)  obtained  from 
solar  radiation."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "demonstrations  in 
agriculture"  In  section  2  (7  U.S.C.  342)  the 
following:  ",  uses  of  solar  energy  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture,";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3(a) 
(7  U.S.C.  343(a))  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: Five  percent  of  the  sums  so  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work  with  respect  to  uses 
of  solar  energy." 

EPRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1923)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately before  the  first  sentence  and  by  adding 
the  following  nev/  subsections  at  the  end  of 
such  section: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  the  term  'improving  farms'  Includes 
the  acquisition  and  installation  of  any  quali- 
fied solar  energy  thermal  conversion  .system 
In  any  residential  structure  located  on  a 
family  farm;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'qualified  solar  energy  ther- 


mal conversion  sj-stem"  means  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Etemonstra- 
tlon  Act  of  1974)  which  meets  the  Inter- 
mediate Minimum  Property  Standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  such  later  or  revised 
appropriate  and  available  standards  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Five  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  no  loan  may  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  acquisition  and  installation  of  any 
such  system  in  any  residential  structure  lo- 
cated on  a  family  farm." 

(b)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1942(a)  )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "poultry,  and  farm 
equipment"  In  clause  (2)  the  following:  "(in- 
cluding equipment  which  utilizes  solar  en- 
ergy)"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'solar  energy"  means 
energy  (other  than  energy  derived  from  the 
foBslUzallon  process)  obtained  from  solar 
radiation." 

TI"rLE    II— SOLAR    DEMONSTRATION 
FARMS 

SOLAR     RESEAUCH     INFORMATION     SYSTEM 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  through  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service  and  other  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Admlnl.stration,  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  private  and  nonprofit  institutions 
Involved  in  solar  energy  rese.irch  projects, 
compile  and  list  solar  energy  research  proj- 
ects which  are  being  conducted  by  Federal. 
State,  private,  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 
Such  projects  include  heating  and  cooling 
methods  for  farm  structures  and  dwellings 
(such  as  greenhouses  and  livestock  shelters), 
storage  of  power,  operation  of  farm  equip- 
ment (including  Irrigation,  pumps,  crop  dry- 
ers, and  anaerobic  digesters),  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  to  be  used  on  farms 
which  are  powered  by  solar  energy. 

SOLAR     DEMONSTRATION     FARMS 

Sec  6.  There  is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Research  and 
Demonstration  Planning  Committee  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commit- 
tee""). 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members.  Including  a  chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Secretary.  In  making 
appointments  to  the  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  the  following  members: 

(1)  one  member  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service: 

(2)  one  member  who  will  be  able  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  as  a  result  of  his  or  her  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  such  a  college  or  uni- 
versity; 

(3)  one  member  who  will  be  able  to  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
having  conducted  or  supervised  research  at 
such  an  experiment  station; 

(4)  one  member  who  will  be  able  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  nonprofit  research  in- 
stitutions as  a  result  of  his  or  her  having 
been  employed  by  such  an  institution;  and 

(5)  one  member  who  will  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  private  research  institu- 
tions as  a  result  of  his  or  her  having  been 
employed  by  such  an  institution;  and 

(6)  two  members  who  will  be  able  to  offer 
expert  advice  concerning  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  energy  resources  as  a  result 
of  bis  or  her  having  extensive  and  distln- 
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of  services  for  the  Committee,  members 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  sis  persons  employed  intermittently 
In  the  Cksvernment  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  10.  (ft)  The  Committee  shall  have  a 
Director  of  Staff  Personnel  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Committee  and  who  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Subject  to  rules  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  the  Director  of  Staff  Per- 
sonnel may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
staff  personnel  as  he  or  she  deems  desirable. 

(c)  The  Director  of  Staff  Personnel  and 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  £3  of 
such  title  relating  to  classincation  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  by  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  The  Committee  shall  continue  In 
existence  until  terminated  by  Congress. 

Skc.  12.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the  cslab- 
lishment  and  operation  of  solar  energy  dem- 
onstration farms  within  each  State  and  tPrri- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  80  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  tltlr  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  Agriculture,  the  State  agiicultural 
experiment  stations,  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  and  local  nonproat  research 
groups,  to  carry  out  the  activities  described 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 

(b)  Each  State  department  of  agriculture 
shall — 

(1)  after  the  annual  meeting  of  regional 
representatives  and  the  Committee  under 
section  8(a)(2),  meet  with  its  regi«;nal  rep- 
resentative to  determine  which  solar  energy 
research  projects  will  be  demonstrated  In 
that  State  under  section  8(a)(2); 

(2)  establish  (working  with  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  afeTlcultural  experlnjeuc  station, 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  lo- 
cal nonprofit  research  groups)  one  large 
model  farm — 

(A)  which  demonstrates  all  the  solar  en- 
ergy research  projects  determined  to  be  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  that  State  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (2); 

(B)  which  Is  located  In  that  State  on  land 
owned  by  that  State;  and 

(C)  which  Includes  other  farming  prac- 
tices, such  as  raising  livestock  and  crops,  In 
order  to  prtivide  a  model  of  a  farm  using 
solar  energy  as  a  means  of  heating,  cooling, 
drying  crops,  and  providing  other  farming 
needs;  and 

(3)  sell  the  crops  prodr.ced  on  the  model 
farm  established  under  paragraph  (2)  and 
deposit  any  funds  received  from  such  sales 
into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Unltea  States; 

(4)  provide  tours  of  such  model  farm  to 
farmers  and  other  Interested  g^cup'?  and  in- 
dividuals; 

(5)  determine  the  costs  of  energy,  the  in- 
come, and  the  total  costs  of  s\ich  model 
farm;  and 

(6)  annually  compile  a  report  concerning 
energy  usage,  Income,  costs,  operating  diffi- 
culties, and  farmer  Interest  with  respect  to 
the  model  farm  and  individual  farm  demon- 
strations established  under  this  section  and 


shall  submit  the  report,  along  with  any  rec- 
ommendations concerning  project  changes 
and  specific  needs  of  such  farm  or  dc-mon- 
stratlons,  to  its  regional  representative  who 
shall  submit  the  report  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  such  representative  with  the  other 
regional  representatives  and  the  Committee 
under  .section  8(a)(2). 

(c)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
a  model  farm  Is  established  in  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  State  department  of 
agriculture  shall  establish  not  less  than  10 
demonstrations  of  solar  energy  research 
projects  which  such  department  determines 
to  be  the  most  efilclent  or  practicable  re- 
search projects  demonstrated  on  such  model 
farm.  Such  demonstrations  shall  be  carried 
out  on  farms  which  are  already  operating 
in  such  State  and  which  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  selects.  An  owner  of  a  se- 
lected farm  who  is  willing  to  carry  out  such  a 
demonstration  shall  enter  into  en  agreement 
with  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 
Such  agreement  shall  Include  the  following 
provisions  among  others : 

(1)  solar  energy  may  be  Installed  on  such 
farm  by  the  State  departmect  of  agriculture; 

(2)  such  owner  will  operate  and  maintain 
the  equipment  for  a  period  of  S  years; 

(a)  during  such  period — 

(A)  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  provide  such  owner 
with  technical  assistance  concerning  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  equipment; 

(B)  such  owner  will  record  all  changes  in 
energy  usage  and  energy  costs  on  such  farm 
before  and  after  the  Installation  of  the 
equipment; 

(C)  such  owner  will  report  such  changes, 
along  with  any  other  appropriate  findings 
concerning  such  equipment,  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture;  and 

(D)  such  owner  will  give  toi'.rs  to  farmers 
and  other  interested  group.^  and  individ- 
uals ar-d  provide  them  with  a  summary  of 
the  costs  and  operation  of  the  equipment; 
and 

(4)  at  the  end  of  such  period,  such  owuer 
will  have  all  rights  and  title  to  the  equip- 
ment. , 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "solar  energy"  means  energy  (other 
than  energy  derived  from  the  fossilization 
process)    obtained  from  solar  radi&tion. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  822.  A  bm  to  abolish  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Renego- 
tiation Board. 

ECONOMY   IN    GOVERNMENT 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  of 
economy  in  Government.  Taxpayers  are 
fed  up  with  waste  and  inefficJency.  The 
hard-earned  dollars  of  our  citizens  must 
not  be  squandered  on  boards  and  agen- 
cies which  fulfill  no  useful  purpose.  The 
Renegotiation  Board  is  such  an  agency. 

Adm.  HjTnan  Rickover,  the  father  of 
the  nuclear  Ka\-y,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  managers  in  the  complex  world 
of  defense  construction,  has  called  the 
Renegotiation  Bourd  probabiy  the  big- 
gest sieve  in  Government. 

My  bill  wiil  scrap  tliat  sieve. 

The  Board  is  supposed  to  recover  ex- 
cessive profits  from  defense  contrac- 
tors— a  laudable  objective.  The  problem 
is  tl-ie  Board  does  ziot  do  its  job.  Hhe 
Board's  performance  has  been  criticized 
time  and  again  by  congressional  inves- 
tigations and  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  We  have  waited  too  long  for 
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improvement.  Now,  rather  than  tinker 
with  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  Board's 
structure  in  the  hope  of  improving  it,  I 
propose  we  abolish  it. 

FIVE  REASONS  TO  ABOLISH  THE  BOARD 

There  are  at  least  five  compelling  rea- 
sons to  abolish  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
First.  The  Board's  method  of  opera- 
tion does  not  permit  the  kind  of  careful 
scrutiny  of  individual  defense  contracts 
that  would  protect  the  Government 
from  unfair  profits.  The  Board  does  not 
audit  on  a  contract-by-contract  basis, 
or  even  by  divisions  or  product  lines  of 
defense  suppliers.  It  merely  tests  overall 
company  profits  on  an  annual  basis 
which  allows  large  companies  to  escape 
scrutiny  by  "averaging"  their  profits. 

Second.  Small  businesses,  as  the  1975 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  found,  are 
"subjects  of  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  the  Board's  determinations."  A  Gov- 
ernment agency  so  biased  in  its  opera- 
tions does  not  merit  our  support. 

Third.  The  Board  uses  inadequate 
measurements  in  its  audits.  The  Board 
has  consistently  declined  to  use  the 
measurements  and  findings  of  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency,  which  are 
considerably  stricter  than  the  Board's. 
Fourth.  I  believe  that  the  best  place 
to  prevent  excessive  profits  in  defense 
contracts  is  in  the  contracting  process 
itself,  not  some  time  later  when  the  dam- 
age has  already  been  done.  We  must  fo- 
cus our  efforts  on  improving  procure- 
ment and  contracting  practices  within 
the  Defense  Department.  To  impose  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy  on  the  prob- 
lem seems  to  me  wasteful  and  counter- 
productive. 

Finally,  I  question  whether  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  "renegotiate"  con- 
tracts duly  made.  Under  the  pressures 
of  wartime,  when  procurement  decisions 
must  be  hastily  made  without  competi- 
tive bidding,  I  can  see  a  need  to  review 
defense  contracts.  But  in  peacetime,  I 
cannot  see  why  contract  officers  in  the 
Defense  Department  should  not  be  able 
to  deal  with  competitive  bids  prudently 
and  definitively. 

A   HISTORY   OF  StTBPAR   PERFORMANCE 

A  review  of  the  Renegotiation  Board's 
history  and  practice  reinforces  these 
arguments. 

When  a  Renegotiation  Board  was  first 
formed  in  1942,  it  was  required  to  look 
for  excess  profits  on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract basis.  Six  months  later,  that  con- 
cept was  changed  to  require  only  that 
any  company's  business  be  reviewed  by 
the  fiscal  year.  The  contract-by-contract 
practice  was  killed  becau?:e  of  the  burden 
It  placed  on  the  Board's  small  staff.  Thus, 
the  most  effective  way  of  reviewing  con- 
tracts for  possible  renegotiation  was 
ruled  out  almost  from  the  Board's  incep- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Board'.s  name  is  mis- 
leading since  individual  contracts  are 
never  renegotiated  or  even  given  con- 
sideration. 

The  Board's  annual  report  describes 
the  actual  process  this  way : 

Under  the  statute,  renegotiation  is  con- 
ducted not  with  respect  to  Individual  con- 
tracts but  with  respect  to  the  receipts  or  ac- 
cruals under  all  renegotlable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  of  a  contractor  in  the  contrac- 
tor's fiscal  year   .   .   .  Accordingly,  aggregate 


renegotlable  profits  in  any  given  fiscal  year 
of  a  contractor  will  often  refiect  the  perform- 
ance of  several  contracts  in  different  stages 
of  completion,  and  may  thus  result  from  an 
offset  of  losses  or  low  profits  on  some  con- 
tracts against  high  or  even  excessive  profits 
on  others.  Thus  fiscal  year  renegotiation, 
which  deals  with  aggregate  profits.  Is  entirely 
different  from  price  adjustment  or  redetermi- 
nation of  individual  contract  prices  pursuant 
to  contract  provisions. 

So  nothing  is  done,  as  they  say,  "pur- 
suant to  contract  provisions."  The  Board 
reviews  the  profit  margins  of  companies 
that  deal  with  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion. Contractors  which  have  business 
with  these  agencies  amounting  to  more 
than  $1  million  a  year  must  file  reports 
with  the  Board. 

As  I  m.entioned  earlier,  a  congressional 
report  on  the  Board  found  that  small 
businesses  appeared  "to  be  subjects  of  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  Board's 
determinations."  The  reason  is  simple. 
The  Boards  staff  is  inadequate  to  audit 
large  companies,  so  it  takes  their  reports 
at  face  value.  Small  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  intensively  scrutinized, 
because  their  accounting  procedures  and 
company  structures  are  readily  accessible 
and  easily  inspected. 

A  1970  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee report  emphasized  the  advantage 
large  companies  and  conglomerates  have 
in  averaging  high  and  low  profits  on 
Government  contracts  in  different  lines 
of  business.  It  pointed  out  that  the  struc- 
ture of  American  corporations  has 
changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  so  that  a  con- 
glomerate can  avoid  excessive  profit  de- 
terminations on  some  defense  or  space 
contracts  by  offsetting  high-profit  items 
against  lower  profits  or  losses  in  other 
areas  of  business  with  the  Government. 
That  committee  corroborated  that  most 
excessive  profit  determinations  by  the 
Board  have  been  against  smaller  com- 
panies. 

The  Board's  accounting  practices  also 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  It  relies 
on  Internal  Revenue  Service  documents 
to  measure  profits  and  losses.  But,  they 
allow  costs  which  are  clearly  not  appli- 
cable to  Government  work,  such  as  ad- 
vertising and  charitable  deductions.  The 
Joint  Tax  Committee  report  analyzes  the 
problem  this  way : 

Because  of  its  staffing  limitations,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  does  not  generally  con- 
duct detailed  examinations  of  a  contractor's 
books  of  accounts.  In  effect,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  "reviews' '  the  contractors  seg- 
regation of  sales  and  the  composition  and 
allocation  of  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
renegotlable  business.  However,  the  Board 
does  rely  heavily  upon  audits  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  verify  the  correct- 
ness of  sales  and  tax  allowable  costs. 


Accounting  standards  used  by  the 
agencies  that  do  the  original  negotia- 
tions are  much  stricter  than  those  used 
by  the  Board.  In  spite  of  that,  the  Board 
declines  to  use  the  resources  of  the  De- 


fense Contract  Audit  Agency  and  relies 
solely  upon  its  own  staff  and  somewhat 
irrelevant  tax  documentation. 

In  addition  to  these  inadequacies,  I 
question  the  basic  rationale  for  the 
Board. 

But,  what  are  the  alternatives?  The 
House  passed  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
which  would  extend  the  Board  and  cor- 
rect many  of  its  defects.  That  bill  was 
not  brought  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 
Therefore,  the  Board  is  not  authorized 
to  do  new  business. 

The  Board  is  thus  in  a  state  of  limbo 
since  its  authorizing  legislation  ended  on 
September  30,  1976.  It  is  now  handling 
only  those  cases  which  were  opened  dur- 
ing the  period  of  authorization. 

While  the  House  bill  has  some  good 
features,  it  nevertheless  substantially 
maintains  the  Board's  present  structure 
and  approach  to  "renegotiation."  I  be- 
lieve that  our  best  alternative  is  to  abol- 
ish the  Board  and  apply  our  efforts  to 
insuring  effective  procurement  practices 
within  the  departments  that  negotiate 
defense  contracts.  Any  other  approach 
will  only  reheve  those  departments  of 
their  ineluctable  responsibility.  The  re- 
sult will  be  to  shortchange  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Renegotiation  Board  established  under  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  (50  U.S.C.  app  Sec.  1217a)  is  hereby 
abolished  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  require  that  buildings 
utilized  by  Federal  agencies  incorporate 
the  best  practicable  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  use  of 
solar  energy  systems;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

LEGISLATION    TO    FOSTER    ENERGY    CONSERVATION 
IN     FEDERAL     INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  challenge  to  America  is  well 
known:  We  must  develop  domestc  en- 
ergy resources  to  supply  a  greater  por- 
tion of  our  needs  and  we  must  lower  our 
level  of  energy  consumption.  To  meet  this 
latter  objective,  I  introduce  t^day  the 
Federal  Buildings  Energy  Conservation 
and  Solar  Energy  Utilization  Act  of  1977. 
It  is  similar  to  legislation  introduced  in 
the  93d  and  94tli  Congresses. 

Energy  conservation  mast  be  a  perm- 
anent consideration  in  all  aspects  of  our 
lives.  This  means  that  we  must  examine 
customary  building  design  and  construc- 
tion methods  from  this  new  perspective. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  new 
buildings  were  electrically  heated  and 
properly  insulated,  there  w^ould  be  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  energy  consumption. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
instituted  energy  conservation  programs 
in  the  facilities  it  owns 

The  GSA's  "Energy  Conservation  De- 
sign Guidelines  for  Office  Buildings"  set 
forth  185  ideas  for  conserving  energy  in 
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Second,  provision  Is  needed  for  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds 
to  Implement  the  Federal  plan;  and 

Third,  buildings  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  State  energy  conservation 
programs. 

Subsequent  to  these  3  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, the  General  Accounting  Office — 
GAO — completed  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  August  19,  1976,  its  report 
on  77  military  and  civil  installations 
around  the  country.  The  GAO  found 
that,  generally,  the  facilities  had  been 
active  in  attempting  to  conserve  energy; 
however,  the  GAO  concluded  that  much 
more  can  be  done,  stating,  and  I  quote, 
"Some  installations  had  good  energy  pro- 
gram management,  many  did  not.  Deficiencies 
Included  a  lack  of  conservation  plans,  an  ab- 
sence of  any  individual  or  group  to  manage 
the  program,  and  a  plethora  of  responsible  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  devote  much  time  to 
energy  matters  or  receive  or  generate  the  In- 
formation needed  for  management. 

"At  some  locations  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams and  practices  were  not  reviewed  by  in- 
stallatious'  energy  conservation  officers.  Inter- 
nal audit,  or  other  independent  groups.  Re- 
views by  external  groups  from  headquarters 
or  Intermediate  levels  also  were  missing. 

"A  need  for  greater  leadership  and  more 
aggressiveness  In  promoting  energy  conserva- 
tion existed.  Energy  conservation  ideas  were 
not  exchanged  between  Installations.  Employ- 
ee awareness  of  the  desirsblilty  of  conserving 
was  not  pushed.  Other  employees,  although 
aware,  were  antagonistic  or  apathetic  to  the 
Idea  of  cutting  energy  use. 

"The  Federal  Energy  Administration  stated 
that  overall  the  Government  was  meetltig  the 
President's  energy  reduction  goals.  However, 
many  installations  OAO  visited  ware  not 
achieving  these  goals.  Compounding  the 
situation  was  the  continuation  of  a  previous- 
ly reported  problem  of  measiirlng  energy 
usage  completely  ai^d  accurately. 

"Greater  conservation  efforts  In  vehicle  op- 
erations were  needed.  The  Government  as  a 
whole  and  many  installations  we  visited  had 
not  met  mileage  reduction  goals.  A  large 
number  did  not  have  complete  and  accurate 
mileage  Information. 

"Acquisition  of  subcompact  and  compact 
vehicles  was  growing,  but  many  locations  had 
yet  to  acquire  their  first  one.  Some  InsUlIa- 
tions  advocated  carpooling;  others  did  not. 

"Although  Installations  revised  their  light- 
ing, heating,  and  cooling  levels  for  build- 
ings, over  one-half  d!d  not  attain  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  Federal  regulations.  Fam- 
ily housing  and  commercially  leased  build- 
ings were  particular  problem  areas.  Engineer- 
ing surveys  were  needed  to  fo:u3  on  means 
to  reduce  consumption,  and  building  modi- 
fication projects  had  to  be  Identified,  funded, 
or  undertaken. 

"More  attention  needed  to  be  given  to 
modifying  mission  and  training  operations  to 
conserve  energy.  For  example,  some  instal- 
lations revised  aircraft  operations  to  con- 
serve energy;  others  did  not.  Major  changes 
in  operations  would  be  lucrative  areas  for 
energy  savings,  but  a  determination  has  to 
be  made  at  the  highest  level  that  potential 
energy  shortages  are  imporUnt  enough  to 
warrant  such  modlflcationa." 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  entitled, 
•'Energy  Conservation  at  Goverrunent 
Field  Installation,'; — Progress  and  Prob- 
lems," recommends  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  should  undertake  a 
number   of  actions   to   strengthen    the 


Government's  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  following,  and  I  quote: 
Program  management:  First,  promote 
good  energy  program  management  procedures 
and  practices  at  Government  installations; 
Second,  reassess  the  adequacy  of  energy 
conservation  goals; 

Third,  make  reviews  and  inspections  of 
energy  conservation  activities:   and 

Fourth,  stimulate  employee  awareness  of 
the  need  for  energy  conservation  and  at- 
tempt to  negate  employee  apathy  and  an- 
tagonism. 

Energy  consumption  data:  First,  carry  out 
GAO's  prior  recommendation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Issue  guidelines 
for  use  by  Federal  agencies  in  developing 
complete  and  accurate  energy-use  informa- 
tion systems  and  monitor  closely  the  agen- 
cies' progress  in  developing  their  systems; 
and 

Second,  eliminate  the  inconsistencies  be- 
tween agencies  in  the  treatment  of  program 
changes  when  making  comparisons  with  the 
ba.sellne  period.  Also,  in  presenting  consump- 
tion data,  distinguish  between  energy  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  energy  reduction  pro- 
gram and  those  resulting  from  major  work- 
load reductions. 

Vehicles:  First,  enforce  more  strictly  the 
Government  regulations  on  mileage  reduc- 
tions and  smaller  car  acquisitions: 

Second,  enforce  the  requirement  for  mile- 
age reports  on  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  agenc> -owned  vehicles  and  com- 
mercially leased  and  privately  owned  vehicles 
authorized  for  official  travel;  and 

Third,  attain  greater  carpooling  participa- 
tion. 

Facilities:  First,  enforce  more  stringently 
the  Government's  lighting,  heating,  and  alr- 
condltlonlng  standards; 

Second,  make  In-house  and  external  en- 
gineering surveys  of  ways  to  reduce  consump- 
tion; and 

Third,  identify,  fund,  and  undertake  fa- 
cility modification  projects  that  will  Increase 
energy  efficiency. 

Mission  and  training:  First,  delve  more 
deeply  Into  alternative  ways  to  conserve  en- 
ergy' in  Rircraft  and  ship  operations. 

Second,  require  installations  to  change 
mission  and  training  operations  to  conserve 
energy  except  in  those  cases  where  the  effec- 
tive carrying  out  of  objectives  will  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

Third,  determine  whether  potential  energy 
shortages  are  of  enough  significance  to  war- 
rant cut  backs  in  mission  and  training  oper- 
ations to  be  cut  back. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  concluded  that 
"implementation  of  provisions  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  will 
further  strengthen  the  conservation  pro- 
grams." 

In  response  to  issues  raised  during  the 
3  days  of  hearings,  I  introduced  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Ener^v  Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy  Utilization  Act  of  1977.  This 
measure  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  energy 
conservation  techniques  in  building  con- 
struction and  renovation.  It  would  com- 
mit the  Federal  (Government  to  a  policy 
of  energy  conservation  in  all  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction. 

In  summary,  the  bill  directs  the  GSA 
Administrator,  after  consultation  with 
other  agencie.-i,  to  publish  energy  con- 
servfation  guidelines  and  solar  energy 
guidelines  and  solar  energy  guidelines. 
Such  guidelines  will  include  information 
on  all  variable  factors  that  may  affect 
energy  conservation  and  utilization,  such 
as  architectural  features,  site  orienta- 
tion, building  composition,  energy  con- 
sumpticm  practices,  new  techniques,  and 
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energy  expended  in  manufacturing  and 
handling  the  basic  materials  used  in  con- 
struction, repair,  or  maintenance  of  such 
buildings.  The  measure  directs  that  such 
guidelines  shall  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  energy  related  studies  and 
findings  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration. 

The  measure  also  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  prepare  an  energy  utiliza- 
tion analysis  and  an  energy-economic 
analysis  for  each  building  to  be  con- 
structed, repaired  or  maintained  under 
their  supervision. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  that  en- 
ergy utilization  and  cost  data  be  indi- 
cated in  prospectuses  submitted  to  the 
Congre.ss. 

The  measure  directs  GSA,  in  consul- 
tation with  FEA  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  to  survey  all  Fed- 
eral procurement  in  excess  of  $10,000 
from  the  viewpoint  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  recommending  improvements. 
The  bill  establishes  an  energy  conser- 
vation demonstration  program  for  retro- 
fitting selected  existing  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  buildings.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  selection  of  at  least  40  fed- 
erally owned  buildings  to  be  retrofitted. 
Federal  matching  grants  also  are  au- 
thorized on  a  3-to-l  basis  for  retrofit- 
ting State  and  municipal  buildings. 

The  measure  directs  GSA  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  activities 
under  this  act;  it  also  directs  each  P'ed- 
eral  agency  to  examine  their  buildings 
and  report  to  the  GSA  on  energy  con- 
servation improvements  that  could  be 
made  in  their  buildings,  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  annual  report. 

The  measure  authorizes  such  funds  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  various  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  823,  the  Federal  Buildings 
Energy  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy 
Utilization  Act  of  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Buildings 
Energy  Conservation  and  Solar  Energy  Utili- 
zation Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  utilization  of  energy  in  buUdings, 
Including  Federal  buUdlngs  and  federally  as- 
sisted buildings,  has  a  significant  Impact  on 
the  consumption  of  energy  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  the  energy  conservation  practices 
adopted  for  the  design,  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  operation  of  these  buildings  wUl 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  overall  supply 
of  energy; 

(3)  energy  utilization  In  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  these  buUdlngs  over  their 
economic  life  must  be  considered,  in  addition 
to  the  Initial  cost  of  such  buUdlngs; 

(4)  the  design  of  these  buildings  must 
take  Into  consideration  the  efficient  use  of 
energy  over  the  economic  life  of  the  buUd- 
Ing; 

(5)  the  proctirement  of  solar  heating  and 
cooling  systems  for  use  in  Federal  buUdings 
in  connection  with  demonstrations  of  solar 
energy  applications  for  such  buUdlngs  under 


this  Act  should  help  to  create  a  market  for 
such  units  generally;  and 

(6)  that  the  national  costs  and  benefits 
accruing  to  the  United  States  from  the  use 
of  solar  energy  systems  and  conservation 
technology  extends  beyond  the  direct  eco- 
nomic tradeoffs  of  the  energy  life  cycle  cost 
analysis  to  include  the  preservation  of  non- 
renewable resources,  the  reduction  of  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  energy  production 
and  utUlzatlon,  and  the  reduction  of  oU 
Imports. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  that  the 
best  practicable  energy  conservation  and 
utilization  practices  and  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies are  employed  In  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  buildings. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  a  Government  corporation,  or 
an  Independent  establishment  in  the  execu- 
tive branch; 

(b)  "Federal  building"  means  any  build- 
ing which  Is  constructed  or  renovated  by  a 
Federal  agency,  or  which  Is  leased  by  a 
Federal  agency  and  more  than  66  per  centum 
of  the  net  assignable  area  of  which  is  vised 
by  a  Federal  agency: 

(c)  "major  building"  means  any  build- 
ing of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more  square 
feet  of  usable  floor  space; 

(d)  "major  Federal  building"  means  a 
major  building  which  Is  constructed,  ren- 
ovated, or  acquired  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Federal  agency,  or  which  is  leased  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Federal  agency  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  more  than 
66  per  centum  of  the  net  assignable  area  of 
such  building  Is  to  be  used  by  a  Federal 
agency; 

(e)  "federally  assisted  building  '  means  a 
building  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part, 
other  than  by  a  Federal  agency,  with  Fed- 
eral funds  or  with  funds  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured by  a  Federal  agency; 

(f)  "federally  assisted  major  building" 
means  a  major  building  constructed  or  ren- 
ovated in  whole  or  in  part,  other  than  by 
a  Federal  agency,  with  Federal  funds  or 
with  funds  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency; 

(g)  "existing  bunding"  means  a  buUdlng 
(other  than  a  privately  owned  residential 
structure)  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  which  is  leased  by  a  Federal  agency 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
more  than  66  per  centum  of  the  net  assign- 
able area  of  which  is  used  by  a  Federal 
agency  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(h)  "initial  cost"  means  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  in  the  case  of  a  major  buUd- 
lng the  cost  of  construction  or  renovation: 

(i)  "economic  life"  means  the  projected 
useful  life  of  a  building; 

(J)  "initiated"  means,  with  respect  to 
construction  or  renovation,  that  offers  or 
proposals  for  the  construction  or  renova- 
tion work  have  been  solicited  or  invited  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agency  or  its  grantee, 
or  the  lessor  in  the  case  of  building  leased 
by  a  Federal  agency;   and 

(k)  the  term  "solar  energy"  means  direct 
and  Indirect  solar  radiance  and  Intermediate 
solar  energy  forms,  as  further  defined  in  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  6501.  Public  Law  92- 
409)  and  the  Solar  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5551,  Public  Law  93^73). 

ENEBCY   CONSERVATION  AND  SOLAS  ENERGY 
GUIDELINES 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,  acting  through   the  Director  of  the 


National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  publish  energy  con- 
servation guidelines  (Including  energy  man- 
agement guidelines)  and  solar  energy  guide- 
lines for  xise  in  the  design,  construction,  ren- 
ovation, and  operation  of  certain  categories 
of  residential,  office,  commercial.  Institu- 
tional, and  other  buUdlngs,  including  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  for  such 
categories  of  buildings. 

(2)  Such  guidelines,  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  issuance,  shall  take  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  Federal  buUdlngs,  fed- 
erally assisted  buUdings.  major  Federal  build- 
ings, and  federally  assisted  major  buildings 
on  which  construction  or  renovation  is  ini- 
tiated after  the  effective  date  of  the  guide- 
lines and  related  procurement  of  goods  and 
services. 

(b)  The  energy  conservation  guidelines 
published  pursuant  to  this  section  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  in- 
clude information  on  those  variable  factors 
which  may  affect  energy  conservation  and 
utillation.  Including — 

(1)  architectural  features  and  site  orien- 
tation of  buUdings  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  sunlight  and  other  natural  phenom- 
ena; 

(2)  buildings  configuration  and  composi- 
tion (including  the  usage  of  glass  and  insula- 
tion), illumination  levels,  electrical  distribu- 
tion systems,  and  the  elimination  of  excessive 
fenestration: 

(3)  energy  consumption  practices  In  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  air -conditioning,  and  service 
water  systems; 

(4)  new  techniques  for  energy  supply,  gen- 
eration, and  transmlFslon;   and 

(5)  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  development  processing,  man- 
\ifacture,  and  tran.sportatlon  of  basic  ma- 
terials used  In  the  construction,  renovation, 
and  maintenance  of  such  buUdlngs. 

(c)  The  solar  energy  guidelines  published 
pursuant  to  this  section  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  shall  be  developed  In 
accordance  with  the  energy-related  studies 
and  findings  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Federal 
Energy    Administration. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may.  In  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  P^search  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  periodic  in- 
tervals amend  or  revise  the  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section,  and  such 
amendments  or  revisions  shall  take  effect  as 
determined  by  the  Admlrilstrator. 

(e)  In  the  development  of  energy  conser- 
vation guidelines  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  and  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  private  Individuals,  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
professional  engineering  and  architectural 
societies,  private  standard-setting  bodies, 
trade  associations,  and  consumer  Interest 
organizations. 

ENERGY    ECONOMIC   AND    -CTII-IZATION   ANALYSES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  shall 
follow  energy  conservation  guidelines  and 
solar  energy  guidelines  established  pursuant 
to  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  having  authority 
over  the  construction  of  any  Federal  building 
or  federally  assisted  building  or  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  any  major  Federal 
building    or    any    federally    assisted    major 
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(d)    Energy-economic    analysis 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
slderatlon  of — 

( 1 )  the  economic  aspects  of 
utilization  analysis  performed 
building  pursuant  to  subsection 
Act; 

(2)  the  Initial   cost  of  each 
Fuming   system    being    compared 
uated; 

(3)  the  annual  and  projected 
tainlng  and  operating  each  energy 
system    (Including  the  cost  of 
over  the  entire  range  of  anticipated 
tlon  of  such  building  over  the 
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energy  consuming  system  expressed 
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(5)  the  coordination  and 
building  on  Its  physical  site; 
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(6)  the  building  composition  and  con- 
figuration, Including  the  amount  and  type  of 
fenestration  and  the  amount  of  Insulation 
incorporated  in  the  building: 

(7)  the  estimate  of  future  inflation  rates, 
based  on  historical  economic  trends;  and 

(8)  an  estimate  of  the  future  costs  of  de- 
pletaole  resources. 

(e)  If  discount  rates  are  employed  in  calcu- 
lating the  energy  economic  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  any  building,  the  assumed  rate  shall 
take  Into  account  both  the  current  Federal 
prime  interest  rate  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  best  available 
estimates  of  future  Inflation  rates. 

(f)(1)  The  energy  consuming  system  or 
combination  of  systems  shall  be  selected  for 
each  Federal  building  and  federally  assisted 
building,  taking  into  consideration  the  en- 
ergy-economic analysis  performed  for  such 
building  under  this  section. 

(2)  In  the  selection  of  locations  for  new 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  buildings  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall  consider  the  proximity 
of  such  buildings  to  existing  and  planned 
mass  transit  facilities. 

(3)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  make,  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  use  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  an  energy  utilization  analysis  and 
an  energy-economic  analysis  for  any  build- 
ing to  be  constructed,  renovated,  acquired, 
or  leased  by  it  or  for  its  use. 

(4)  No  major  component  of  a  heating, 
ventilating,  air-conditioning,  lighting,  or 
other  energy-consuming  system  for  any 
building,  and  no  other  item  or  equipment 
having  as  one  of  its  primary  purposes  the 
generation,  utilization,  or  conservation  of 
energy  In  or  for  any  building,  shall  be  pur- 
chased from  any  person  by  any  Federal 
agency  unless  such  person  has  submitted, 
along  with  or  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
purchase  contract,  an  energy  utilization 
analysis  and  an  energy -economic  analysis 
with  respect  to  such  component.  Item,  or 
equipment. 

(g)  The  energy  utilization  analysis  and 
energy-economic  analysis  required  by  this 
Act,  included  specific  data  relating  to  the 
consumption.  efBoiency,  and  cost,  of  energy 
for  any  building  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be 
included  in  any  prospectus  submitted  (with 
re.spect  to  such  building)  by  a  Federal  agency 
to  the  Congress,  including  any  prospectus 
submitted  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
section  7  of  the  Public  Bulldlrrgs  Act  of  1959 
(40  U.S.C.  606)  :  Provided,  however.  That  such 
prospectus  shall  Incorporate  the  findings  of 
such  analyses  (Including  the  optimum  sys- 
tem or  combination  of  systems  based  on  such 
analyses)  into  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  such  building. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  the 
demonstration  of  experimental  energy  .sys- 
tems. 

(1)  Section  305(a)(2)  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6834) 
is  amended  to  read : 

"(2)  Such  new  building  has  been  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  any  applicable  approval 
process  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  pur- 
suant to  certification  by  the  design  architect 
and  engineers  of  record,  to  be  in  compliance 
with  such  final  performance  standards  (Cer- 
tification will  be  accomplished  by  an  energy 
utilization  analysis  required  by  this  Act.  in- 
cluding specific  data  relating  to  the  consump- 
tion and  efficiency  of  energy  for  the  build- 
ing. Commercial  computer  energy  utilization 
analysis  programs  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  certification);  or". 

(J)  Section  306  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6835)  Is  re- 
designated Section  306(a)  and  the  following 
new  subsection  inserted  thereof: 


"(b)  the  procedures  adopted  by  the  heads 
of  each  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  any  Federal  building  shiill 
Include  certification  by  the  design  architect 
and  engineers  of  record  to  be  In  compliance 
with  applicable  final  performance  standards. 
Certl.ication  will  be  accomplished  by  an 
energy  utilization  analysis  required  by  this 
Act,  Including  specific  data  relating  to  the 
consumption  and  efficiency  of  energy  for  the 
building.  Commercial  computer  energy  utili- 
zation analysis  programs  may  be  used  as  tho 
basis  of  certification.". 

FEPERAI.    INrrlATIVES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  381(a)(1)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6361)  is  redesignated  subsection  384(a)  and 
the  following  new  subsection  Inserted  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, is  directed  to  make  a  study  and 
survey  of  all  Federal  agency  procurement  In 
excess  of  $10,000,  from  the  viewpoint  of  en- 
ergy conservation,  and  report  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and  sur- 
vey, together  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  may  have  of  measures  to  assure  that  en- 
ergy conservation  is  a  major  consideration  in 
Federal  agency  procurement  policies  and 
practices.". 

(b)  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6201)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "Energy  Conservation  Plan  for  Fed- 
eral Buildings"  before  the  redesignated  sub- 
section 384(a)  and  by  amending  section  384 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  384.  (a)  The  President  shall  develop 
and,  to  the  extent  of  his  authority  under 
other  law,  implement  a  ten-year  plan  for 
energy  conservation  with  respect  to  build- 
ings owned  or  leased  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States.  Such  plan  shall  Include  man- 
datory lighting  efficiency  standards,  manda- 
tory thermal  efficiency  standards  and  Insula- 
tion requirements,  restrictions  on  hours  of 
operation,  thermostat  controls,  and  other 
conditions  of  operation,  and  plans  for  replac- 
ing or  retrofitting  to  meet  such  standards. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  conduct 
an  Inventory  and  examination  of  buildings 
under  Its  custody  or  control  and  report  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter, 
on  Improvements  that  can  be  or  are  being 
made  to  assure  that  such  buildings  will 
utilize  the  best  practicable  measures  for  en- 
ergy conservation  and  the  use  of  solar  energy 
systems  consistent  with  energy  conservation 
guidelines  and  solar  energy  guidelines  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  coordinate  such  inventory  and  ex- 
amination of  buildings  and  prepare  a  con- 
solidated report  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  set  forth 
detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  in- 
corporating such  Improvements  In  those 
buildings.  Including  (A)  a  description  of 
equipment,  methods  of  construction,  and 
operating  practices  used  to  achieve  energy 
conservation,  and  (B)  comparisons  of  energy 
consumption  and  costs  for  buildings  In 
which  such  equipment,  methods  or  practices 
will  and  will  not  be  employed. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  concerning  all 
steps  taken  to  Implement  this  section  to- 
gether with  recom.mendatlons,  Including 
schedules,  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Buildings  Energy  Conservation  and 
Solar  Energy  Utilization  Act  of  1977.". 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment   of   this   Act,   the   Administrator 
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of  General  Services,  In  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, shall  establish  procedures  for  Identify- 
ing existing  buildings  as  candidates  for  retro- 
fitting with  energy  conservation  equipment 
and  systems  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing 
the  cost  of  supplying  such  buildings  with 
energy  for  climate-conditioning,  water- 
heating,  lighting,  and  other  major  uses  of 
energy.  In  developing  such  procedures  the 
Administrator  and  the  Director  shall  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies  and  appro- 
priate professional  architectural  and  engi- 
neering societies  as  required  to  Insure  a 
broad  perspective  and  maximum  utilization 
of  professional  expertise. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall,  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  select  no  fewer  than 
forty  federally  owned  buildings  as  candi- 
dates for  retrofitting  with  energy  conserva- 
tion equipment  and  systems.  The  buildings 
shall  be  selected  so  as  to  offer  a  wide  range 
of  geographic  and  technological  circum- 
stances and  opportunities  for  Implementa- 
tion of  energy  conservation  and  solar  energ>' 
measures  which  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  an  energy-economic  analysis. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall,  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  solicit  proposals  for 
retrofitting  each  building  Identified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  with  energy  con- 
servation equipment  and  systems.  On  the 
basis  of  the  proposals  received  In  response 
to  his  solicitations,  the  Administrator,  In 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Sciences  Foundation,  Is  authorized  to 
award  contracts  for  the  design  and  Installa- 
tion of  energy  conservation  equipment  and 
systems  in  any  or  all  of  the  federally  owned 
buildings  identified  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  cost  and 
estimated  effectiveness  of  the  proposal  In 
achieving  energy  conservation,  the  potential 
for  a  novel  and  innovative  approach  to  be  of 
particular  value  in  v.lde  application  shall  be 
a   factor    in    awarding   contracts. 

(d)  Grants  for  Federal  buildings  shall  be 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  contract,  within  the 
limit  of  funds  available,  but  not  to  exceed 
?I,000,OCO  for  any  one  building. 

STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Governors  of  the  fifty  States 
and  executives  of  municipalities  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
requests  for  grants  for  retrofitting  of  build- 
ings owned  by  their  respective  States  or 
municipalities.  Requests  for  grants  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Administrator,  and  shall 
include,  in  accordance  with  procedures  pub- 
ILshed  by  the  Administrator  in  the  Federal 
Register,  a  desciiption  of  their  State  or 
municipal  awards  panel,  the  criteria  and 
procedures  by  which  it  will  select  proposals 
for  awards,  and  an  identification  of  the  State 
or  municipal  buildings  for  which  grants  are 
to  be  sought. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  al- 
locate grants  to  States  and  municipalities 
from  funds  appropriated  for  those  purposes, 
in  Bccord.ince  with  criteria  for  State  and 
municipal  programs  established  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(c)  Grants  to  States  and  municipalities 
shall  be  on  a  3-to-l  Federal  to  State  or  mu- 
nicipality matching  basis  and  may  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  Grants  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  Federal  share  for  any  one 
State  nor  $6,000,000  Federal  share  for  any  one 
municipality  out  of  one  year's  appropriation 
under  this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  109,/110.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  Federal 
program,  $60,000,000  for  the  State  program, 
and  $60,000,000  for  the  municipal  program, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.  824.  A  bill  k)  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
the  mineral  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  Oklahoma  State  University  to 
certain  lands  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commitee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  my  colleague  Mr.  Bell- 
mon and  myself,  a  bill  to  transfer  to 
Oklahoma  State  University  the  mineral 
interests  reserved  by  the  United  States 
in  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Blackwell,  Okla. 

In  December  1954  the  U.S.  Government 
transferred  to  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity the  surface  and  one-fourth  of  the 
mineral  rights  held  by  the  United  Statas 
at  that  time  in  the  subject  lands.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  of  the  mineral 
rights  were  reserved  by  the  United  States. 

The  regents  of  the  university  desire  to 
manage  all  of  its  properties  in  a  coordi- 
nated and  efficient  manner.  The  property 
transfer  accomplished  by  this  bill  would 
facilitate  prudent  management  of  these 
lands  by  the  university  and  would  en- 
hance the  timely  development  of  any 
mineral  resources  which  might  underlie 
them. 

Any  revenues  which  might  accrue  to 
the  univeroity  because  of  oil  or  gas  de- 
velopment would,  of  course,  be  used  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  higher  education 
at  the  university,  in  Oklahoma,  and  in 
the  United  States. 

The  benefits  which  would  result  from 
the  coordinated  management  and  timely 
development  of  these  lands  will  more 
than  offset  any  potential  revenue  loss  to 
the  United  States  if  the  remaining,  re- 
seiTed  mineral  rights  are  retained. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  824 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, by  patent  or  such  other  document  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  all  Interest  in  miner- 
als reserved  to  the  United  States  In  the  fol- 
lowing described  la.nds  located  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma: 

(1)  Township  Eighteen  North,  Range  One 
East  of  the  Indian  Base  Meridian 

Section  Two:  Northwest  quarter,  South 
half. 

Section  Three:  Entire, 

Section  Four:  Northeast  quarter.  South- 
west quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter.  All 
of  let  four  In  the  northwest  quarter  except- 
ing a  tract  In  the  northwest  corner  of  lot 
four  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 
Commencing  at  northwest  corner  thereof, 
about  26  rods  by  the  M.  E.  Church;  thence 
south  along  the  east  boundary  of  the  church 
property  15  rods;  thence  west  about  16  rods 
to  the  west  line  of  said  lot  four;  thence 
north  15  rods  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
South  half. 

Section  Nine:  Northwest  quarter. 

Section  Ten:  North  half.  Southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Section  Eleven:  North  half.  Southeast 
quarter. 

Section  Twelve:  West  half.  Southeast 
quarter; 


(2)  Township  Nineteen  North,  Range  One 
East  of  the  Indian  Base  Meridian 

Section  Three:  West  half. 

Section  Four:  Entire, 

Section  Five :  Entire, 

Section  Six:  Entire. 

Section  Seven:  Entire, 

Section  Eight :  Entire, 

Section  Nine:  Entire, 

Section  Ten :  West  half. 

Section  Fifteen;  A  parcel  of  land  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  described  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner,  thence 
south  46S.69  feet,  thence  east  466.69  feet, 
thence  north  466,69  feet,  thence  west  466.69 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  five 
acres,  more  or  less.  Northwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter. 

Section  Sixteen:  Entire. 

Section  Seventeen :  Entire. 

Section  Eighteen:  Entire, 

Section  Nineteen:  North  half.  Southwest 
quarter. 

Section  Twenty:  Entire, 

Section  Twenty-one:  Entire. 

Section  Twenty-two:  West  half. 

Section  Twenty-six:  North  half  of  north- 
east quarter.  North  twenty-one  rods  of  the 
south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter.  North- 
west quarters. 

Section  Twenty-seven:  North  half.  South- 
east quarter. 

Section  Twenty-eight:  Northwest  quarter. 

Section  Twenty-nine:  North  half  except 
one  acre  in  the  northeast  corner  preserved  for 
school  purposes. 

Section  Thirty-two:  Southwest  quarter. 

Section  Thirty-four:  Northeast  quarter. 
South  half. 

Section  Thirty-five:  Northeast  quarter; 

(3)  Township  Eighteen  North.  Range  Two 
East  of  the  Indian  Base  Meridian 

Section  Seven:  North  half  of  southwest 
quarter; 

(4)  Township  Nineteen  North.  Range  One 
We.«.t  of  the  Indian  Base  Meridian 

Section  One:  Entire  section  except  one 
acre  In  southwest  corner. 

Section  Two:  Northeast  quarter.  South 
half. 

Section  Three :  South  half. 

Section  Pour:  Southeast  quarter. 

Section  Ten:  North  half, 

Section  Eleven:  Entire,  less  twelve  acres  in 
the  southwest  corner  thereof  described  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  section  eleven;  thence  north  along  the 
section  line  578.55  feet,  thence  east  903.5  feet; 
thence  south  579.2  feet  to  the  section  line; 
thence  west  along  the  section  line  903.5  feet 
to  point  of  beginning,  containing  118  acres 
more  or  less. 

Section  Twelve :  Entire, 

Section  Thirteen:  North  half.  Southeast 
quarter, 

Section  Twenty-four:  East  half. 

Section  Twenty-five:  North  hall  of  the 
north  half  ol  the  northeast  quarter; 

(5)  Township  Twenty  North.  Range  One 
East  of  the  Indian  Base  Meridian 

Section  Thirty-one:  South  half  of  north- 
west quarter.  South  half. 

Section  Thirty-two:  South  half  of  north- 
east quarter.  Northwest  qviarter.  South  half 
except  one  acre  In  square  out  of  southeast 
corner  of  lot  five  for  cemetery  purpose. 

Section  Thirty-three:  Lots  one.  tv.-o,  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  and  eight  of  north  half. 

Sec.  2.  Mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  de.scribed  in  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  a  use  for  public  purpose  as  re- 
quired In  subsection  (c).  section  32.  Title 
III,  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1012(c)),  as  amended,  if  the  funds 
derived  from  such  exploration  and  develop- 
ment are  used  by  Oklahoma  State  University 
for  public  purposes. 
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S.  107,  a 

to 

pensions, 

social  se- 


p€  nsions, 


At   the  request  of   Mr. 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
bill    to    reform    veterans 
avoid  a  reduction  in  veterans 
concomitant  with  increases  ii 
curity  benefits. 

8.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NEtsoA,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packuood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  24  5,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  A<  t  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Ac!  of  1958. 
a.  256 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearso;  r 
ator   from   Nevada    (Mr.   La;: 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  25  I 
regulate  commerce  to  assure 
supplies   of   natural   gas   at 
prices  for  consumers,  and  for 
poses. 

a.  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuijmond 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenh 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsois  of  S.  27'J 
prohibit    unionization    of    th( 
services. 

3.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bar  riETT,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  G(ildwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  B.  388,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenu4  Code  of 
1954. 

S.  503 


,  the  Sen- 
alt)  was 
a  bill  to 
increased 
easonable 
)ther  pur- 


B  SEN 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker 
ator  from  South  Carolina   < 
MONO)   was  added  as  a  cospo|isor 
503,  a  bill  to  expand  manpow 
reductions  for  individuals  anc 
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At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Vennont   (Mr. 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
CoNciNi)    were  added  as 
S.   528,   a   bill   to  require   an 
which  assumes  the  ownership 
tion  of  a  business  to  honor 
and  conditions  of  a  collective 
contract. 

8.   SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  R 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (J 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  < 
ciNi),   the   Senator   from 
INOUYE) ,  and  the  Senator  i 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
to  S.  555,  a  bill  to  establish 
eral  agencies,  effect  certain 
tion  of  the  Federal  Govemni 
plement  certain  reforms  in  the 
of  the  Federal  Government  a 
sprve  and  promote  the  intcgrit; 
officials  and  institutions,  and 
purposes. 

S.   604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits, 
tor  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
to  amend  and  improve  the 
thorized  xmder  the  Emergen 
ployment  Compensation  Act  ol 
to  extend  such  programs  for  1 
for  other  purposes. 
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S.    705 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  705,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  strengthen  the  program 
under  that  act  for  the  regulation  of 
clinical  laboratories. 

S.     73J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
730,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
with  respect  to  court  review  of  Federal 
Power  Commission  orders  pursuant  to 
such  act. 

S.     737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
737,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  conservation  of  energy 
used  to  heat  or  cool  residences. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Barxlett,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
744,  a  bill  to  restore  public  accountabil- 
ity for  decisions  affecting  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  15,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  95  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  96— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTIONS  DISAP- 
PROVING CERTAIN  BUDGET  DE- 
FERRALS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Schmitt)  submitted  the 
following  resolutions : 

S.  Res.  95 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (de- 
ferral numbered  D  77-52)  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  certain  activities  of  the  biomedical 
and  environmental  research  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  set  forth  In  the  special 
message  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  January  17,  1977,  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

S.  Res.  96 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (de- 
ferral numbered  D  77-50)  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  certain  research  activities  In  the 
magnetic  fusion  energy  program  conducted 
by  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  set  forth  In  the  special  mes- 
sage transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  en  January  17,  1977,  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today,  on  behalf  of  Senators 


Baker,  Schmitt,  and  myself,  two  resolu- 
tions whose  purpose  Is  to  disapprove 
certain  budget  deferrals  announced  by 
former  President  Ford  on  January  17. 
These  resolutions,  if  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, will  free  funds  for  use  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  important  programs 
in  magnetic  fusion  and  biomedical  and 
environmental  research  being  carried  on 
by  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  V/e  have  previous- 
ly introduced  a  companion  disapproval 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  51,  relating 
to  ERDA's  community  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  of  the  disapproval  resolu- 
tions introduced  today  addresses  the 
Presidential  deferral  D-77-50.  If  passed, 
this  resolution  would  free  $12  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $6  million  in 
budget  outlays  for  additional  work  this 
fiscal  year  directed  toward  answering 
crucial  questions  concerning  the  useful- 
ness of  a  future  energy  resource  of 
unlimited  potential,  magnetic  fusion. 
These  fmids  will  be  applied  in  critical 
development  areas  such  as  confinement 
systems,  materials  technology,  plasma 
physics,  and  reactor  design,  at  various 
laboratories  across  the  country. 

Deferral  D-77-52,  the  subject  of  our 
second  disapproval  resolution,  affects 
$8.2  million  in  budget  authority  and  $6.2 
million  in  budget  outlays,  and  reduces 
by  one-half  funds  available  for  environ- 
mental policy  analysis,  the  national  coal 
utilization  assessment,  and  various  other 
multitechnology  a.ssessments.  Of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me  are  proposed  delays 
in  funding  of  studies  to  asses-;  the  im- 
pact of  energy  resource  development  in 
communities  and  regions  of  this  country 
that  are  unusually  well  endowed  with 
energy  resources.  This  deferral  will  affect 
ongoing  ERDA  programs  in  at  least  10 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  two  deferrals,  as  well  as  ERDA 
deferral  D-77-51.  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  Senate  Resolution  51,  should  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress.  It  was  care- 
fully considered  congressional  action, 
concurred  in  by  the  President,  that  made 
these  funds  available  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  unreasonable  now  that  we  should 
acquiesce  In  this  unilateral  and  arbitrary 
action  taken  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  fellow  Senators 
know,  disapproval  of  a  Presidential  de- 
ferral by  either  House  of  Congress  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  funds  available  as 
originally  intended.  It  may  be  tliat  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  act  in  the 
very  near  future  on  these  deferrals.  If 
not,  however,  I  would  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  support  our  three  dis- 
approval resolutions. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS— S.  11 

AMENDMENT    NO.    52 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  11)   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  additional  district  court 
judges,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 
'  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Hatch,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
11,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  district  court  judges.  This 
amendment  will  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint,  by  and  with  tlie  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Utah.  There  are  currently  two  Federal 
district  court  judges  serving  that  district. 
Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  growing 
burden  being  placed  upon  the  Federal 
judiciary.  This  burden  is  attributable  to 
many  causes,  but  certainly  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  is  one  of  the  most  iniportaiit 
factors  in  increasing  litigation.  The 
Speedy  Trial  Act  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  legislation  which  places  a 
severe  burden  on  the  Federal  courts,  and 
it  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  has  re- 
cently been  referred  to  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  as  he  has  pled  for  additional  dis- 
trict judgeships  and  new  judgeships  in 
the  courts  of  appeals.  Some  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  remarks  were  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  January  10,  1977,  by  Senator 
McClellan  when  he  introduced  S.  11, 
and  I  will  not  again  refer  to  those  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Burger's  year-end  re- 
port. Instead.  I  will  cite  one  paragraph 
from  the  Chief  Justice's  1977  report  to 
the  American  Bar  Association,  delivered 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  13,  1977.  Tae 
Chief  Justice  said: 

. . .  The  Congress  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  obvious  need  for  sixty-five  additional 
judges-hips  badly  needed  for  five  years.  All 
this  time  the  growth  of  new  filings  ha.s  con- 
tinued, and  it  Is  now  imperative  that  wc 
have,  not  sl.xty-five  new  judge.ships,  but  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  thirty-two — one 
hundred  seven  district  judgeships  and 
twenty-five  circuit  Judgeships.  I  am  hopeful 
now,  with  the  election  behind  us,  there  will 
be  no  further  delay  in  the  creation  of  these 
desperately  needed  judgeships. 

Let  me  also  remind  this  body  that  the 
Chief  Justice  urges  us  to  consider  "judi- 
cial impact  statements."  We  must  do  a 
better  job  of  predicting  the  consequences 
of  legislation  on  the  workload  of  the  ju- 
diciary. I  believe,  in  some  instances,  this 
Congress  and  American  society  place  too 
great  a  reliance  on  the  judicial  machin- 
ery, and  I  hope  that  that  trend  can  be 
reversed  in  some  areas.  At  the  sam»e  time, 
we  must  see  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
realize  that  the  legislation  which  passes 
this  Congress  each  year  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  courts  for  its  enforce- 
ment. 

On  April  1.  1976,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
287,  which  would  have  created  45  new 
district  court  judgeships.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  reported  the  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  on  September  28.  1976.  The 
House  committee  recommended  49  new- 
district  court  juo'geships. 

The  Senate  committee  established  four 
criteria  by  \>hich  to  judge  the  need  for 
additional  district  judgeships.  Districts 
which  "m.et  all  or  most"  of  the  criteria 
were  judged  in  need  of  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional judgeships.  Those  criteria  are 
listed  on  page  13  cf  the  Senate  report 
(No.  94-387)  as  follows: 

(1)  Either  raw  or  weighted  case  filings  are 
400  or  more  per  Judge;  and  (2)  terminations 


are  in  excess  of  the  national  average  of  358 
per  judge;  and  (3)  the  bench  time  averages 
110  or  more  days  per  judge;  and  (4)  the  dis- 
trict has  made  efficient  use  cf  existing  Judges, 
supporting  personnel,  and  procedural  devices 
in  order  to  cope  with  its  existing  workload. 

The  committee  applied  the  criteria  ob- 
jectively except  for  certain  large  metro- 
politan districts.  The  Court  allowed  ad- 
ditional judgeships  in  these  large  dis- 
tricts without  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  above  criteria. 

The  House  committee — House  report 
No.  94-1705— felt  strongly  that  the  Sen- 
ate's report  was  an  "enormous  contribu- 
tion to  congressional  understanding  of 
Federal  court  manpower  problems." 
However,  the  House  committee  did  not 
strictly  adhere  to  the  Senate  formula  be- 
cause it  felt  that  the  Senate  formula  did 
not  necessarily  produce  the  correct  result 
in  every  district  in  which  it  was  applied. 
Tlie  House  report  correctly  points  out 
that  the  Senate  did  not  strictly  follow 
the  four  criteria  either.  Therefore,  both 
committees  Uocd  the  criteria  as  a  iLseful 
starting  point  for  analysis.  In  the  words 
of  the  House  report: 

.  .  .  like  the  Senate,  the  House  Committee 
did  not  itself  apply  the  formula  strictly  to 
each  district.  Rather,  in  some  cases  it  was 
neressary  to  reach  behind  the  screen  of  sta- 
tistics to  find  a  true  picture  of  the  needs  cf 
a  particular  district. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Utah,  the  statistics 
show  346  filings  per  judge  during  fiscal 
year  1976.  This  compares  with  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  committee  of  400  filings 
per  judfie.  Dui-ing  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
Utah  district  shewed  348  terminations 
per  judge  and  this  number  is  just  thy  of 
the  committee  figure  of  358.  For  the  third 
criterion  of  bench  time,  the  Utah  district 
had  149  days  per  judge,  which  is  about 
35  percent  higher  than  the  committee 
threshold  of  110  daj^s  per  judge. 

The  fourth  committee  criterion  re- 
quires efficient  use  of  existing  judges, 
supporting  personnel,  and  procedural  de- 
vices in  order  to  cope  with  the  existing 
workload.  This  criterion  is  subjective  and 
facts  cannot  be  put  alongside  it  which 
yield  a  ready  comparison.  There  are 
serious  probicms  witii  the  administration 
of  the  District  of  Utah.  Perhaps  the  best 
statement  on  the  Utah  court  situation 
was  given  by  the  Honorable  David  T. 
LewLs,  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  10th  Circuit,  on  May  18, 
1976,  when  Judge  Lewis  testified  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1130.  The  judge's  statement 
clearly  shows  that  the  Utah  court  has 
administrative  problems.  Progress  can  be 
made — there  is  no  doubt  about  that — 
but  the  Utah  court  is  in  a  unique  di- 
lemma. Our  administrative  problems  are 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  very  fact  that 
we  have  a  two- judge  district  court  and 
that  the  chief  judge  continues  to  serve 
as  such  although  he  is  well  beyond  age 
70.  This  predicament  is  attributable 
to  a  "grandfather  clause"  of  a  1958 
statute  which  provides  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule  for  two-judge  district 
courts.  The  general  rule  is,  cf  course, 
that  all  judges  must  relinquish  their 
chief  judgeship  at  age  70. 

The  Utah  situation  is  unique.  V/e  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  justified  because 
the  Utah  court  has  a  workload  level  suf- 
ficient to  meet  two  of  the  three  objec- 


tive criteria  of  the  Senate  committee  and 
because  the  appointment  of  a  third  judge 
would  alleviate  the  serious  administra- 
tive problems  posed  by  the  "grandfather 
clause"  and  the  irascible  temperament 
of  the  chief  judge. 

I  will  not  include  Judge  Lewis's  full 
statement  here,  but  I  will  see  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  it  brought  to 
tlieir  attention. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  although 
I  have  not  communicated  with  Utah's 
present  chief  judge,  Willis  W.  Rittcr,  on 
this  particular  issue,  it  is  beheved  that 
Judge  Ritter  favors  the  appointment  of 
a  third  judge.  In  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Quentin  N.  Burdick  from  Judge 
Ritter  dated  May  14,  1976,  and  printed 
in  pages  204-206  of  the  hearing  record  on 
S.  1130.  Judge  Rittcr  states : 

.  .  .  creatlr.g  a  third  district  court  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Utah  [is,]  a  problem  which 
does  need  long  overdue  congressional  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  same  letter.  Judge  Ritter  calls 
the  third-judge  idea  something  that  will 
prove  "constructive  and  of  lasting  bene- 
fit" for  Utah.  Judge  Ritter's  letter  was 
written  in  opposition  to  my  attempt  to 
have  him  adhere  to  the  same  laws  apply- 
ing to  other  chief  judges,  but  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  we  can  agree  on  the  need  for 
a  third  judge  in  Utah. 

There  will  luidoubtedly  be  som.e  ques- 
tion as  to  the  workload  of  the  Utah  court 
and  its  need  for  an  additional  judge.  1 
have  cited  the  statistics  which  demon- 
strate such  need,  but  let  me  bolster  those 
statistics  with  some  comparisons.  The 
Utah  court  exceeds  by  about  35  percent 
the  third  committee  criterion,  that  is 
bench  time  per  judge.  This  needs  to  be 
emphaziized  because  the  following  com- 
parisons will  deal  only  with  total  f.lings 
and  total  terminations  which  are  tlie 
first  two  criteria  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Recently,  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  volume  "Manage- 
ment Statistics  for  U.S.  Courts,  1976." 
This  very  helpful  document  sets  out  rele- 
vant facts  for  the  courts  of  appeals  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  for  Utah  is  shown  as 
69th  among  all  U.S.  district  courts  in  the 
number  of  total  filings  per  judge  and 
62d  among  all  U.S.  district  courts  for  to- 
tal tenninations  per  judge.  The  Utah  dis- 
trict was  not  recommended  to  receive  a 
third  judge,  however  several  districts 
with  lower  standings  received  recom- 
mendations for  additional  judgeships. 

For  example,  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Northern  Indiana  stands  71st 
and  63d  in  the  standings;  the  Washing- 
ton Eastern  District  stands  74th  and  75th 
in  the  standings;  the  District  for  East- 
ern Oklahoma  stands  84th  and  81st  in 
the  standings.  Each  of  these  districts  has 
been  recommended  to  receive  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  and  those  recom- 
mendations are  now  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  amendment  No. 
40  to  S.  11.  Amendment  No.  40  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  McClellan  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1977.  and  contains  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  other  districts  that  rank 
below  Utah  but  have  also  received  recom- 
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mendations  for  additional 
district  for  South  Dakota 
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cisely  my  point.  The 
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COMMn-lEE   ON   HUMA>f   RES  DURCi;S 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presifient 
to  announce  that  the  Commi  ttee 
man  Resources  has  schedule^ 
on  Wednesday,  March  2,  197 
in    room    4232    Dirksen 
Building,  on  the  nomination.'! 
Bourne  of  the  District  of  Col 
Director  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Lee  I.  Dogoloff 
to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
Drug  Abuse  Policy. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify 
statements,  please  contact 
of  the  committee  staff. 

SENATE  SELECT  COMMrTTEE   ON  SMVLL  'IUSINESS 


tie 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presidedt 
announce  that  the  Senate 
mittee  on  Small  Business  ha  > 
a  hearing  on  disaster  relief 

The  hearing  will  be  held  or 
March  3   in  room  3302  of 
Senate  Office  Building  at  9: 
will  be  chaired  by  Senator 

COMMITTEE   ON   HUMAN   RES< 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Presic 
to  announce  that  the 
man  Flesources  has  schedule( 
on  Thursday.  March  3,  1977, 
room  4232  Diiksen  Senate 
ing.  on  the  nomination  of 
betli  King  of  the  District  of 
be    Deputy    Director    of    thi 
Agency. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify 
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statements,  please  contact  Lisa  Walker 
of  the  committee  stafif. 

POSTPONEMENT    OP    BEARING    ON    PRODUCT    LIA- 
BCLITY    PROBLEMS    AND    S.    S2T 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  scheduled 
to  be  held  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  "product  liability  problems  af- 
fecting small  business,  and  S.  527"  on 
February  23,  has  been  rescheduled  for 
March  9,  1977.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  6202,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  will  be  chaired  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


or  submit 


AIRLINE  COSTS  AND  PAS- 
SENGER FARES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  21,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  will  begin  2  weeks  of 
extensive  hearings  into  the  need  for 
comprehensive  legislative  action  to  re- 
form the  regulation  of  this  Nation's  com- 
mercial air  transportation  industry. 

The  hearings  will  focus  primarily  on 
the  two  major  airline  regulatory  reform 
proposals  before  the  Congress:  S.  292, 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  and  S.  689,  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senators 
from  Nevada  and  Massachusetts.  Both 
measures  provide  for  substantial  changes 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so 
as  to  encourage  more  competition  and 
rationalize  carrier  operation. 

The  consensus  today  indicates  that 
the  regulatory  framework  enacted  some 
40  years  ago  is  no  longer  appropriate  for 
the  modem  age  of  commercial  aviation. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  the  airlines 
could  have — at  least  in  recent  years — 
operated  at  lower  total  cost  per  passen- 
ger and  that  pa.sscnger  fares  could  have 
been  lower.  This  evidence  is  further  sub- 
stantiated by  a  February  18  report  to 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  entitled  "Lower  Air- 
line Costs  Per  Passenger  Are  Possible  in 
the  United  States  and  Could  Result  In 
Lower  Fares." 

The  study  is  GAO's  analysis,'  update, 
and  extension  of  a  study  by  Dr.  Theodore 
E.  Keeler — University  of  California, 
Berkeley — entitled  "Airline  Regulation 
and  Market  Performance."  The  Keeler 
study  attempted  to  determine  the  effects 
of  domestic  airline  regulation. 

The  conclusion  and  recommendation 
of  the  GAO  study  are  as  follows: 

Based  on  this  report,  we  believe  that  mar- 
kets now  served  by  the  trunk  airlines  could 
be  profitably  served  at  a  lower  total  cost 
per  pa.ssenger,  and  that  passenger  fares  could 
be  lower  as  a  result.  The  arguments  for 
greater  reliance  on  a  more  competitive  mar- 
ket to  determine  services  and  prices  are 
persuasive,  but  this  report  does  not  answer 
a  number  of  questions  about  what  might 
happen  If  the  form  of  airline  regulations 
were  changed  or  If  regulation  were  aban- 
doned completely. 

We  recommend  that  CAB  continue  to  work 
toward  Improving  airline  efficiency  under  its 
existing  legislation  by  emphasizing  higher 
load  factors,  higher  seating  densities,  and 
the  other  factors  identified  in  this  report 
by  increasing  its  reliance  on  compietltion  to 
determine  service  and  prices. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Congress,  as 
part  of  its  current  reexamination  of  the  need 


for  economic  regulation  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry, provide  to  CAB  legislative  guidance 
defining  current  national  objectives  for  air 
transportation,  and  the  extent  to  which  In- 
creased competition  should  be  used  to 
achieve  those  objectives. 

Both  CAB  and  the  Congress  should  allow 
for  reasonable  transition  periods  to  avoid 
undue  disruption  of  the  air  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  this  further 
evidence  of  the  need  for  regulatory  re- 
form in  the  airline  Industry  will  prompt 
the  Senate  to  act  expeditiously  on  air- 
line regulatory  reform. 
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AMERICA'S  GREAT  LAKES  PRO- 
GRAM: THE  BUREAUCRATIC  MESS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission — UC — 
on  the  Great  Lakes  recently  conducted  in 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada,  a  workshop 
on  "Economic  and  Legal  Enforcement 
Mechanisms"  as  they  affect  the  Great 
Lakes.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  agreed  to  give 
a  speech  to  this  meeting  on  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  the  problems  we  still 
face  In  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
water  quality  of  tlie  Great  Lakes.  Due  to 
my  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct, 
I  had  to  cancel  my  appearance.  A  staff 
member  represented  me  at  the  IJC  meet- 
ing. 

I  believe  my  remarks  entitled  "Ameri- 
ca's Great  Lakes  Program:  The  Bureau- 
cratic Mess  in  the  United  States"  present 
new  information  on  the  direction  and 
scope  of  this  country's  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts.  It  calls  for  a  rededication  to 
previously  established  goals  and  new 
programs  to  solve  old  problems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  prepared  re- 
marks for  the  Windsor  meeting  of  the 
IJC  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Great  Lakes  P>rogp.am:  The  Bu- 
reaucratic Mess  in  the  United  States 

(An  address  by  U..S.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
to  the  Research  Advisory  Board  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission) 

The  United  States  is  making  disappoint- 
ingly slow  progress  in  its  fight  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes 
In  the  U..S.,  programs  to  upgrarie  and  protect 
the  envlronniental  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes 
have,  In  my  Judgment,  been  weak,  misdi- 
rected, and  oftentimes  non-existent.  Simply 
put,  the  programs  and  policies  America  has 
adopted  over  the  last  ten  years  to  save  this 
magnificent  and  unique  natural  resource 
may  be  accurately  described  as  "the  bureau- 
cratic mess  in  the  U.S." 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  world's  surface 
Is  water.  Less  than  one  one -hundredth  of 
this  is  fresh  water.  And  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
tain 20  percent  of  this  fresh  water.  The 
world's  largest  body  of  fresh  water,  a  series 
of  five  great  lakes  that  contain  over  65  tril- 
lion gallons  of  water,  continues  to  be  de- 
graded by  man.  Until  very  recently,  we  have 
had  absolutely  no  idea  what  the  long-term 
adverse,  ecological  con.'.equcnces  of  this  con- 
tinued pollution  will  be  on  the  blotic  life 
support  systems  of  the  Lakes.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  get  glimmers  of  understanding. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  150  years,  all 
the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  Lakes 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  man's  ignorant 
tinkering  with  a  massive  ecosystem.  Munici- 
pal and  Industrial  discharges  of  raw  or  par- 
tially  treated    effluent    continue   to   pollute 


some  of  the  cleanest  water  in  the  world.  Ag- 
ricultural runoff  and  large  amounts  of  phos- 
phorus accelerate  the  Lakes'  natural  aging 
proce.sses.  Toxic  substances  and  pesticides 
poison  the  Lakes'  fish,  food  chain,  bottom 
sediments,  and  finally,  the  human  popula- 
tion using  the  resource. 

Shipping  contaminates  the  water  with 
oil  and  sewage.  The  opening  of  the  Welland 
Canal  introduced  exotic  species,  the  lamp- 
rey and  alewlfe,  into  the  lakes  that  have 
caused  massive  changes  in  the  ecosystems 
of  the  Lakes.  Reserve  Mining  continues  to 
dump  67,000  tons  of  taconite  tailings  a  day 
into  Lake  Superior  despite  strong  scientific 
evidence  that  the  Ingestion  of  these  tail- 
ings cause  cancer.  The  residents  of  the  north 
shore  are  now  drinking  specially  filtered 
water  while  the  Federal  Government  rushes 
to  Install  advanced  water  treatment  facili- 
ties to  purify  thew  communities'  water 
supplies.  Moreover,  the  Corps  cf  Engineers' 
proposed  extension  of  the  winter  navigation 
season  raises  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  long-term  adverse  environmental 
Impact.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Corps' 
ice  cover  removal  program?  Will  the  heat- 
ing of  the  water  disrupt  or  alter  fish  repro- 
duction cycles?  What  are  the  impacts  on 
the  entire  Lake  ecosystem?  The  Corps  has 
no  answers  to  these  questions.  We  must  know 
before  any  expansion  of  the  navigation  sea- 
son is  authorized. 

In  less  than  200  year-s,  in  less  time  than 
America  has  been  a  nation,  a  brief  moment 
in  terms  of  man's  life  on  this  planet,  signifi- 
cant adverse  changes  in  the  Lakes'  water 
quality  have  occurred.  The  responsibility  for 
these  changes  rests  solely  with  man. 

This  record  should  not  be  accepted  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  future.  The  residence  time 
of  the  water  in  the  Lakes  is  long.  In  Lake 
Superior's  case,  200  years  long.  Todays 
pollution  becomes  an  immediate  long-term 
problem  that  will  adversely  affect  the  entire 
chain  of  Lakes  over  the  next  several  hun- 
dred years.  Consequently,  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  more  time.  We  must  move  rapidly 
and  decisively  toward  achieving  the  goals 
and  objectives  contained  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  and  the  1972  Water  Quality  Agreements. 
America  has  had  problems  in  the  past 
in  meeting  its  obligations.  We  are  making 
more  progress  now  but  we  are  still  not  mov- 
ing fast  enough.  Furthermore,  it  is  In  our 
own  vested  interest  to  increase  these  efforts. 
Business  and  industry  depend  on  the  Lakes 
for  shipping  and  water.  Tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  depend  on  the  Lakes  for  drinking 
water  and  recreation.  A  very  large  majority 
of  the  economic  and  social  livelihood  of  the 
Upper  Midwest  is  intrinsically  tied  to  the 
continued  health  and  well-being  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  To  continue  to  degrade  the  biological 
productivity  of  these  waters  is  to  degrade 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
heartland  of  the  U.S. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  fundamen- 
tal problem  facing  the  Great  Lakes  is  the 
Federal  Government  Rcgrettablv,  for  the  past 
several  years,  there  has  been  an  inadequate 
national  commitment  to  the  protection  of 
the  Lakes  within  the  EPA.  There  is  a  refusal 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Lakes  are  threat- 
ened and  that  this  continued  threat  poses  a 
serious  national  and  International  problem. 
Rather  than  recognizing  the  significance  of 
these  bodies  of  water,  the  EPA  continues  to 
view  the  Lakes  as  a  regional  problem  that 
must  be  solved  using  only  regional  resources. 
This  policy  Is  dead  wrong  and  must  be 
changed. 

The  Lakes  are  in  trouble  today  because 
Washington  has  paid  too  little  attention  to 
their  problems.  There  has  been  little  or  no 
national  leadership  paid  to  the  Lakes  since 
1972. 

Washington  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  has  a  strong  moral  and  legal  obligation 
to  the  Lakes.  The  Lakes  are  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource  belonging  both  to  the  U.S. 
and   Canada.  They  are  "great"  not  only  in 


their  size,  but  in  their  beauty  and  power. 
The  Great  Lakes,  like  every  other  natural 
system,  is  not  infinite.  The  Lakes  are  limited. 
Man  cannot  continually  pollute  without 
creating  an  adverse  effect.  Man  cannot  con- 
tinually abuse  a  resource  without  degrad- 
ing the  resource. 

However,  these  basic  ecological  lessons  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  unlearned.  Man  has 
caused  the  problems.  Man  must  have  the 
will  to  save  the  Lakes.  There  Is  no  one  else 
to  do  the  Job. 

The  legal  obligations  of  my  country  are 
clear  and  concise.  Two  international  agree- 
ments concerning  the  Great  Lakes  have 
been  negotiated.  The  1909  Treaty  and  the 
1972  Agreement  place  responsibilities  on  each 
country  to  protect  and  enhance  the  water 
quality  of  the  Lakes.  The  1972  Agreement 
deals  exclusively  with  various  aspects  of 
water  quality.  Objectives  were  established; 
goals  and  timetables  were  set.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  goals  have  been  subsequently 
Ignored  by  both  countries. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator  representing  a  State 
that  borders  on  two  of  the  Lakes,  Superior 
and  Michigan.  I  am  not  proud  to  tell  you 
this  evening  that  the  U.S.  has  not  done  its 
share  in  meeting  its  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tions. I  am  not  proud  to  tell  you  the  Lakes 
have  been  victims  of  Federal  neglect  and 
shortsightedness.  However.  I  will  tell  you 
that  things  are  not  going  to  remain  the 
same.  I  Intend  to  introduce  a  major  legis- 
lative program  that  wil!  change  the  way  my 
Government  views  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  root.s  of  the  second  problem,  the 
failure  of  the  EPA  to  establish  a  viable  re- 
search program,  once  again  lies  with  the  mis- 
placed priorities  of  the  past  Adminlstra- 
tioris. 

In  1972.  the  Congress  gave  the  EPA  rather 
broad  authority  to  establish  a  viable  and 
meaningful  research  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  Section  104(f)  of  the  1972  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  specially 
establishes  a  Great  Lakes  research  program. 
Hov/ever.  it  seems  to  be  based  on  determining 
impact,  not  understanding  how  the  Lakes 
work. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  work  has  been 
funded  under  this  statutory  authority — it 
is  a  skeleton  program.  The  intent  of  the 
Congress  In  drafting  a  specific  research  pro- 
gram for  the  Great  Lakes  seems  to  have 
been  lost  by  the  Wa.shington  EPA  policy- 
makers. According  to  the  fiscal  year  1978 
budget  submitted  by  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion, the  ongoing  bare  bones  research  effort 
will  be  cut  by  nearly  40  percent. 

Moreover,  Section  108  of  Public  Law  92- 
500  established  a  specific  "pollution  control 
In  the  Great  Lakes"  program.  This  Section 
of  the  law  needs  to  be  updated.  For  ex- 
ample, EPA  should  be  the  lead  federal  agency 
on  all  water  quality  matters.  Under  Section 
108(d)  (1),  the  Corps  Is  given  direct  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  a  Lake  Erie  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  Is  clearly  EPA's  responsi- 
bility, not  the  Corps'.  While  some  experts 
within  the  EPA  suggest  the  answer  ts  line 
item  funding  for  research  and  line  item 
budgetary  support  for  a  compi-ehensive  Great 
Lakes  program,  specific  statutory  authority 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  achieve  an  active 
long-term  research  effort. 

We  know  relatively  little  about  the  ecology 
of  the  Lakes.  Vet,  four  years  after  Public  Law 
92-500  became  lav/,  four  years  after  a  spe- 
cific research  program  was  legislated,  the 
Great  Lakes  research  program  has  no  line 
Item  budget.  The  entire  program  is  con- 
tinually at  the  mercy  of  Washington 
bureaucrats  who  determine  the  priority  list 
for  research  funding  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  March  1975,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  the  Investigative  arm  of  the 
Congress,  reported  that  at  the  current  fund- 
ing levels  the  U.S.  would  not  be  able  to  ade- 
quately support  the  water  quality  goals  and 
objectives  contained  in  the  1972  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreements.  If  the  U.S.   is  to  meet  its 
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research,  surveillance,  and  analj-sls  obliga- 
tions contained  In  this  Treaty,  more  dollars 
and  more  manpower  will  have  to  be  obligated 
on  a  line  item,  multi-year  basis 

For  example,  during  FY'??',  the  current 
budget  cycle.  Region  V  EPA  will  receive  $2 
million  for  baseline  ecological  research  Its 
need  is  estimated  at  85  million.  The  surveil- 
lance and  analysis  (S&A)  program  Is  also 
being  drastically  underfunded.  In  FY'77,  the 
S&A  program  will  receive  $750,000  while  its 
need  is  estimated  at  $3.5  million. 

We  are  not  only  spending  too  little  on 
basic  scientific  research  but  misdirected 
priorities  channel  what  funds  exist  Into  less 
important  areas.  A  1976  report  to  the  Senate's 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  states  that 
8176.2  million  was  expended  bv  all  federal 
agencies  on  Great  Lakes  studies  during 
FY'74.  Of  this  amount,  only  5.9  percent  was 
spent  on  research.  Almost  60  percent  was 
spent  on  navigation  and  transportation  If 
the  water  quality  of  the  Lakes  is  to  be  Im- 
proved, these  priorities  will  have  to  be 
changed  so  that  more  money  and  manpower 
can  be  spent  on  basic  ecological  research. 

While  on  a  volume  basU,  municipal  and 
industrial  discharges  comprise  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  effluent  emitted  into  the 
Lakes,  a  far  greater  danger  is  posed  by  the 
continued  release  Into  the  environment  of 
toxic  and  hazardous  substances.  Conven- 
tional treatment  cannot  remove  these  sub- 
stances from  the  sewage.  The  continued  dis- 
charge of  these  substances  threatens  human 
health,  water  quality,  and  the  blotic  produc- 
tivity of  the  Lakes.  The  1975  report  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  to  the  IJC 
recommendation  correctly  called  for  "sub- 
stantial priority  consideration"  in  this  area. 
The  Board's  report  stated,  ".  .  .  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  priority  source  identification, 
monitoring,  and  control  problems  for  per- 
sistent chemicals  such  as  PCB,  mirex,  and 
mercury  must  be  intensified." 

As  you  may  know,  the  94th  Congress  en- 
acted a  toxic  substances  control  law.  This 
action  culminated  a  five-year  struggle  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
This  new  law  speaks  directly  to  the  concerns 
raised  by  the  IJC  in  its  most  recent  report. 
PCBs  are  a  serious  problem  for  all  the 
Lakes.  Lake  Ontario  has  the  dubious  honor 
of  containing  the  highest  concentrations  of 
this  toxic  substance.  In  the  Wisconsin  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  has  banned  the  com- 
mercial fishing  of  Lake  trout  and  coho  salm- 
on because  of  PCB  contamination.  People 
throughout  the  region  are  warned  not  to  eat 
fish  coming  from  the  Lakes  more  than  once 
a  week.  State  health  offlclals  in  Michigan  are 
now  warning  nursing  mothers  not  to  regu- 
larly eat  fish  taken  from  Lake  Michigan. 

PCBs  are  the  third  most  widely  distributed 
environmental  pollutant.  Most  organisms  in 
all  the  Lakes  have  PCB  levels  greater  than 
those  called  for  In  the  1972  Water  Quality 
Agreements'  objectives.  Samp'rs  of  Lake 
trout  taken  near  Isle  Royale  National  Park 
In  western  Lake  Superior  exceed  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  (FDA) 
standard  by  three.  Carp  taken  from  Green 
Bay  contain  51  parts  per  million  of  PCB.  the 
highest  concentration  found  anywhere  in 
the  Lakes  The  FDA  safety  level  is  five  parts 
per  million.  These  levels  also  greatly  exceed 
the  Water  Quality  Board's  recommendation. 
There  is  no  Indication  of  a  downward  trend 
In  the  contamination. 

However,  the  U.S.  will  be  making  more 
rapid  progress  in  curtailing  the  Introduction 
of  new  sources  of  PCBs  in  the  future.  An 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  will  effectively 
ban  the  manufacture  of  PCBs  in  less  than 
two  years.  This  legislation  requires:  (1)  the 
EPA  within  the  next  four  months  to  issue 
regulations  governing  disposal  of  PCBs  and 
labeling  of  products  containing  PCBs,  (2) 
within  the  next  ten  months  a  ban  of  the 
manufacture,  use,  and  distribution  on  non- 
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enclosed  systems  using  PCBs 
and  carbonless  carbon  papei 
next  22  months  a  ban  on  all 
using    PCBs,   and    (4)    wlthju 
months  a  total  ban  ou  the 
PCBs. 

Since  1970  we  have  seen  a 
cllne  In  mercury  residue 
fish  In  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St 
the  levels  currently  found 
Lakes  continue  to  exceed  botl  i 
Canadian  Governments 
mums. 

DDT  levels  In  Lake  Mlchlgin 
cally  In  the  1969-1974  period 
Lake  Michigan  are   now 
guidelines.  The  levels  in  Lake 
ever,  have  not  decreased. 

Residues  of  dleldrln.  a  wlt^ly 
tlclde,  first  discovered  In 
early    1960s,    has    shown    ncj 
though  Canada  banned  Its 
the  U.S.  In  1974. 

Both  countries  face  a  ne^  ■ 
the  toxic  substance  Issue.  Fc  r 
eral  years,  attention  has  beei 
slvely  focused  on  preventing 
hazardous  substances  from  e 
vlronment.  Little  attention  aid 
been  devoted   to   getting   thi 
of   the   environment,    once 
have  no  Idea  whether  It  causes 
to  dredge  the  residues  out  or 
If  we  do  dredge  them  out, 
them? 

Fourth,  phosphorus 
a  major  unresolved  Issue  for 
relationship  between  phosph 
phlcatlon    was   recognized    as 
problem   crying  out   for 
first  came  to  the  Senate  In 
of  the  first  bills  I  Introduced 
called  for  the  convening  of  a 
mission  to  study  the 
tween  phosphorus  and 
Great    Lakes.    That    leglslatioji 
Senate  but  was  killed  In  the 
There  Is  general  scientific 
pho.sphorus  Is  the  major  caus 
eratlon  of  the  natural  aging 
Great   Lakes.   There   la   no 
major  and  significant 
the  phosphorus  is  detergents. 

On  October  16,  1963,  I 
Senate  Public  Works 
mental     Pollution 
question  of  phosphorus 
Great  Lakes.  I  said  (In  part) 

"But  the  solution   to  this 
not  be  postponed.  It  grows 
and  every  hour.  And  If  we 
In   facing  up  to  It,   we  may 
day  that  It  Is  too  late — that  o 
sources  have  been  destroyed 
tent  that  they  can  never  be 
Nine   years   later,   after   much 
disagreement,   a   first   step 
taken.    The   Nixon 
despite  all  the  evidence,  not 
phosphorus  ban  In  detergents 
proposed  an  extremely  expensl  re 
requiring     advanced 
technology  to  be  installed  at 
age  treatment  plants  that 
Into  the  Lakes.  Enough  phosphj) 
removed,  the  EPA  argued  In 
the  problem.  The  most  recen 
this  subject,  compiled 
EPA,  strongly  suggests  that 
wrong.  It  now  seems  clear  tha; 
mentation  of  advanced 
technology   will   not   remove 
phoru-s  to  protect  the  Lakes 
the  advanced  methodologv- 
removal  of  the  phosphorus  Is 
and   creates   an   additional 
creased  sludge  disposal. 

Every  IJC  water  quality 
has  recommended  a  ban  on 
detergents  used  In  the   Great 
Each   year   the   U.S.   Qovernm4nt 
has  refused  to  listen  or  take 
recommendation.  And  I  will 
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you.  despite  all  this  evidence,  the  question 
remains  unresolved  within  the  EPA  today. 
Technical  and  scientific  experts  at  the  re- 
gional level  are  pushing  hard  for  agency  sup- 
port of  such  a  ban,  a  position  that  Is  en- 
tirely logical  and  totally  supported  by  the 
latest  scientific  findings.  This  evidence,  in  my 
view,  is  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  More- 
over, Russell  Train,  former  Administrator  of 
the  EPA,  In  a  December  3,  1976  memo  to  the 
Region  V  Regional  Administrator  on  this 
subject,  said,  "I  was  very  concerned  that  our 
efforts  this  far.  under  PL  92-500,  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement  of  1972  had  fallen  so  far  short 
of  the  need  in  respect  to  eutrophlcaticn.  .  .  ." 
Train  continued  on  about  the  effectiveness  of 
a  detergent  ban  and  concluded,  "I  believe 
that  it  is  an  effective  method  of  achieving 
immediate  Improvements  and  should  be  con- 
sidered throughout  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Just  as  recommended  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  .  ." 

On  the  surface  there  seems  to  be  an  agree- 
ment, yet  no  action  has  been  taken  since 
this  memo  was  drafted. 

We  need  a  uniform  phosphorvis  ban  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  states,  and  we  need 
it  now.  Since  the  EPA  seems  unwilling  to 
listen  to  its  own  experts,  it  Is  obvious  they 
will  have  to  be  prodded  by  the  Congress.  We 
need  a  piece  of  legislation  for  the  Great 
Lakes  that  Is  modeled  after  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Board  regulation,  a  provi- 
sion that  sets  a  0.5  percent  by  weight  limit 
on  the  amount  of  phosphorus  contained  In 
cleaning  agents  and  detergents.  Implement- 
ing such  a  ban  on  a  basin  wide  level.  Is  the 
single  most  important  action  that  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  ecological  quality  of 
the  Lakes. 

Fifth,  another  problem  of  significance  that 
faces  the  U.S.  and  the  Great  Lakes  Is  the 
municipal  construction  grant  and  combined 
sewer  program. 

The  GAO  estimates  that  the  U.S.  Is  three 
years  behind  the  Canadians  In  constructing 
municipal  secondary  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Former  President  Nixon's  Illegal  Impound- 
ment of  $9  of  the  $18  billion  appropriated  for 
sewage  treatment  plant  construction  by  the 
Congress  in  1972  Is  directly  responsible  for 
at  least  half  the  delay.  An  additional  year 
was  lost  In  red  tape  while  EPA  revised  Its 
construction  grant  regulations. 

According  to  the  Water  Quality  Board's 
1975  report,  approximately  59  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  within  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Is  currently  served  by  secondary  sew- 
age treatment.  When  all  the  construction 
within  this  region  that  Is  now  underway  is 
completed,  94  percent  of  the  populace  will  be 
served  by  secondary  treatment.  Full  compli- 
ance with  the  secondary  treatment  require- 
ments set  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  is  antici- 
pated In  the  nald  1980s.  Conversely.  In  Can- 
ada, 94  percent  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  pop- 
ulace Is  already  served  by  secondary  treat- 
ment or  Its  equivalent.  One  hundred  per- 
cent compliance  is  expected  in  1977. 

The  cost  of  compliance  is  high.  EPA  now 
estimates  that  an  additional  $62  million  will 
be  required  to  provide  the  secondary  and 
advanced  phosphorus  standards  for  Great 
Lakes  Basin  municipal  treatment  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  program,  we  are  faced  with 
a  larger  and  more  expensive  problem  of  storm 
water  runoff  and  combined  sewer  overflow.  A 
large  number  of  municipal  treatment  plants 
now  are  capable  of  handling  and  processing 
dry  flow  discharges  from  their  combined  sew- 
ers. However,  whenever  there  is  a  heavy  rain- 
fall, substantial  amounts  of  raw  sewage  and 
runoff  bypass  treatment  and  are  directly  dis- 
charged in  the  Lakes. 

Combined  sewer  overflow  presents  both 
countries  with  a  major  problem  of  consider- 
able expense.  Cooperation  is  needed  and  both 
countries  should  begin  working  together  to 


develop  a  program  that  speaks  to  this  con- 
cern. EPA  conservatively  estimates  that  $1 
billion  is  needed  In  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
for  construction  of  additional  capacity  and 
combined  sewers. 

Once  again,  the  IJC  correctly  stated  the 
problem  and  recommended  the  correct  solu- 
tion. "These  efforts  (accelerating  the  con- 
struction program)",  the  IJC  said  In  1975, 
"must  be  strengthened  and  In  fact  acceler- 
ated If  the  water  quality  objectives  are  to  be 
achieved  by  the  end  of  this  century." 

The  IJC's  1975  assessment  that  "progress 
in  implementing  the  terms  of  the  1972  Agree- 
ment has  been  generally  slow,  uneven,  and 
In  certain  cases,  disappointing,"  Is  unfor- 
tunately true.  I  don't  believe  we  are  repairing 
the  damage  quickly  enough.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

National  attention  should  be  focused  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  national  resources 
should  be  allocated  to  rapidly  solving  the 
policy  and  administrative  problems  that 
currently  exist.  When  I  return  to  Washing- 
ton,  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  three  point 
legislative  program  to  clean  up  "the  mess 
in  the  U.S."  I  Intend  to  press  for  early 
hearings  and  swift  Congressional  action  on 
this  package. 

There  is  very  strong  public  support  for 
such  a  program  to  accelerate  America's  water 
pollution  abatement  effort.  A  Harris  poll 
taken  In  late  last  November  showed  that  67 
percent  of  the  people  surveyed  considered 
water  pollution  a  serious  problem.  The  de- 
gree of  concern  expressed  by  this  poll  is  up 
16  percent  over  a  similar  poll  taken  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  people  ques- 
tioned by  the  Harris  organization  last  No- 
vember correctly  believe  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job  to  abate 
water  pollution. 

The  first  major  component  of  my  legisla- 
tive program  will  focus  national  leadership 
on  the  complex  problems  that  confront  the 
Great  Lakes.  Tlie  three  point  package  will 
settle  the  Internal  EPA  problems  and  make 
the  Great  Lakes  a  national  Issue  of  high 
priority. 

To  begin  this  process,  I  Intend  to  revise 
and  reintroduce  S.  2797,  a  bill  I  sponsored 
in  the  93rd  Congress  that  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  American  half  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  This  legis- 
lation, if  enacted  Into  law,  will:  (a)  estab- 
lish a  fixed  five-year  term  of  office  for  the 
American  Commissioners,  and  (b)  require 
that  no  more  than  two  of  the  Commissioners 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
making   the   American   side   bi-partisan. 

This  legislation  will  upgrade  the  stature 
of  the  Commission  and  strengthen  its  policy- 
making role.  To  be  truly  effective  in  recom- 
mending actions  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  Commissioners  should  have  the 
full  support  and  confidence  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  S.  2797  will  give 
the  Commission  that  Important  support. 

Second,  I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  formally  establish  an  Office  of  Great  Lakes 
Research  within  the  Region  V  EPA  Head- 
quarters In  Chicago.  This  office  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  develop, 
coordinate,  and  implement  a  baseline  eco- 
logical research  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  responsibility  for  such  a  program 
will  rest  with  the  Regional  Office,  not  with 
Washington.  I  will  propose  a  five-year  au- 
thorization level  of  $25  million,  $5  million 
a  year  for  FTT  '78-PY  '82.  According  to  a  con- 
fidential memo  prepared  by  EPA,  "to  under- 
stand and  protect  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem, 
as  called  for  in  the  Agreement,  optimum 
funding  would  have  to  be  provided."  This 
five-year  authorization  represents  EPA's  esti- 
mate of  that  optimum  funding  level. 

Moreover,  I  will  press  hard  for  a  reivew  of 
the  EPA's  surveillance  and  analysis  program. 
We  need  to  upgrade  and  expand  this  effort. 
I  will  propose  that  the  Great  Lakes  S&A  pro- 
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gram  be  funded  at  a  $2.5  million  annual 
level  for  the  five-year  PY'78-FY'82  period. 
According  to  the  confidential  EPA  memo, 
"while  this  funding  increase  will  not  achieve 
parity  with  the  Canadians  or  fulfill  the  IJC's 
program,  it  would  be  a  major  step  In  the 
right  direction."  As  you  know,  the  S&A  pro- 
gram primarily  is  intended  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  address  water  quality  Issues  and 
to  as£ess  achievement  of  water  quality  objec- 
tives. 

Currently  a  little  more  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  Agency's  Research  and  Develop- 
ment budget  can  be  directly  Identified  with 
the  Great  Lakes.  When  one  considers  that 
these  Lakes  represent  97  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's contiguous  fresh  water  storage,  ex- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii,  one  cannot  help 
to  conclude  that  the  extent  of  the  R&D 
budget  for  the  Great  Lakes  must  be  con- 
siderably expanded. 

By  establishing  this  office  and  securing 
funding,  the  Agency  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  and  expand  Its  basic  research  program 
In  the  toxic  and  hazardous  substances  field. 
We  need  an  effective  program  that  will  help 
us  understand  the  ecology  of  the  Lakes.  We 
need  an  effective  program  to  monitor  and 
properly  interpret  the  current  status  of  the 
Lakes.  We  need  a  program  that  can  effectively 
assess  any  adverse  changes  In  water  quality. 
And  we  need  a  program  to  develop  strong 
abatement  efforts.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
program  now. 

Third,  I  will  Introduce  legislation  to  ban 
the  use  of  phosphorus  in  cleaning  agents 
and  detergents  in  any  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  states.  A  0.5  percent  limit  by  weight 
limitation  would  be  statutorily  established 
by  the  bill.  The  legislation  would  become 
effective  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  EPA  would  be  directed  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  and  advislbllity  of 
extending  this  ban  nationwide  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress. 

The  Nixon-Ford  Arimlnlctratlon's  program 
of  limiting  the  discharge  of  phosphorus  by 
requiring  advance  and  very  expensive  tech- 
nology to  be  added  to  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  will  not  stop  the  rapid 
aging  and  dying  of  these  Great  Lakes.  This 
program  has  failed  to  save  the  Lakes.  A  new 
approach  is  needed. 

Recent  scientific  studies  have  confirmed 
phosphorus  as  the  Lakes'  limiting  factor.  Ex- 
cess phosphorus  Is  the  problem  and  deter- 
gents are  the  principle  manmade  source  of 
the  phosphorus.  Studies  done  Ly  the  Chicago 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  indicate  that  alternatives  are 
readily  available  and  depetidlng  on  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water,  cost  the  consumer  about 
the  same. 

This  controversy  has  been  continuing  since 
the  early  l9G0s.  It  Is  time  we  corrected  a  mis. 
take  in  Judgement  and  did  something  about 

If  this  three  point  call  for  action  becomes 
law.  the  US.  will  once  again  be  full  partners 
with  Canada  In  a  strong  and  vlgorovis  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes.  The  moral 
and  legal  requirements  are  clear  and  cannot 
be  disputed.  More  than  adequate  scientific 
and  technical  data  exist  to  fully  support  the 
programs  and  policies  contained  in  this  pro- 
posed legislative  program.  All  that  Is  lacking 
is  the  will  to  commit  the  funds  and  man- 
power for  the  abatement  program  and  re- 
search The  reform  of  the  IJC  and  the  phos- 
phorus ban  can  be  enacted  with  no  direct 
cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  The  additional 
research  program  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
municipal  treatment  and  combined  sewer 
programs  can  only  be  viewed  as  Investments 
in  the  future. 

It  Is  obvious  that  these  national  treasures 
have  enormous  problems  that  require  Fed- 
eral attention.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Ca- 
nadians have  done  a  better  overall  job  than 
the  U.S.  In  meeting  its  moral,  legal,  and  en- 
vironmental obligations.  This  is  a  logical 
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time  for  the  U.S.  to  make  major  changes  in 
Its  attitudes  and  programs.  I  ask  you  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  legislative  pack- 
age to  save  the  Great  Lakes  from  further 
degradation. 


MOBILIZING  MATURE  MANPOWER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  a  valuable  resource 
which  we,  in  this  country,  are  wasting 
each  day.  I  am  speaking  of  tlie  talents 
of  older  Americans.  More  than  4,000 
Americans  reach  the  age  of  65  each  day. 
On  retirement  day  they  are  automatical- 
ly treated  as  "old"  by  employers,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  society  in  general. 
Retired  persons  are  denied  the  right  to 
continue  holding  the  job  they  spent 
many  years  learning  and  the  job  they 
know  best. 

People  do  not  just  suddenly  become 
aged  on  their  65th  birthday.  People  age 
gradually  during  their  lifetime,  some 
more  rapidly  than  others.  Growing  evi- 
dence indicates  that  forced  retirement 
accelerates  the  aging  process.  It  has  been 
proven  that  emotional,  psychological 
and  physical  problems  can  be  brought  on 
or  even  aggravated  when  an  older  person 
has  been  forced  to  leave  his  job  and  re- 
move himself  from  the  job  market. 

Mandatory  retirement  results  in  an 
enormous  waste  of  human  talent.  Polls 
have  shown  that  thousands  of  workers  in 
this  country  would  prefer  to  continue  to 
be  productive  members  of  society.  Ac- 
cording to  several  local  court  decisions, 
forced  retirement  may  even  be  a  viola- 
tion of  due  process.  The  issue  may  even- 
tually come  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  but  if  the  judicial  branch  does  not 
reckon  with  the  issue  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement, then  Congress  m.ust. 

A  phased  retirement  policy  should  be 
considered.  There  is  ample  precedent  in 
other  countries  for  such  a  policy.  Such 
a  policy  could  reduce  drastically  the  "re- 
tirement shock"  experienced  by  millions 
of  retired  persons  in  this  country.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  address  the  in- 
justices of  mandatory  retirement. 

I  recently  learned  about  a  rcitrement 
plan  from  a  Washington,  D.C.  resident, 
Morton  Weiss,  which  I  think  deserves 
mention.  He  calls  his  phased  retirement 
plan,  "Mobilizing  Mature  Manpower." 

An    article    about    Mr.    Weiss'    plan 
was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Creative  Use  of  Retirement 
Just  because  a  man  hits  65  and  leaves  a 
payroll  Is  no  sign  hU  brain  or  imagination 
ceases  to  function.  Yet  society's  principal 
message  to  him.  all  too  often,  is  simply,  "go 
fishln'." 

For  some  men  (and  their  wives),  enforced 
Idleness  Is  too  much.  Psychologists  compare 
what  sometimes  happens  to  a  business  execu- 
tive in  retirement,  for  example,  with  the 
deep-aea  diver  for  whom  the  pressure  lifts 
too  suddenly  and  the  "bends"  result. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  have  given  the  problem 
a  lot  of  attention  in  recent  years,  of  course. 
But  a  lot  more,  we  believe,  needs  to  be  given. 
So  we  were  pleased  to  learn  of  an  Idea 
put  forward  in  Washington  by  Morton  D. 
Weiss,  71,  a  retired  government  "research  and 


finance  expert,  for  the  creative  use  of  retir- 
ees with  lively  minds  and  proven  ability.  Mr. 
Weiss'  plan  is  simply  this:  Permit  retirees 
from  the  scientific  commumty  and  such 
agencies  as  the  Commerce  Department  to 
rent  office  space  at  a  nominal  fee,  in  a  private 
buUdlng  downtown,  then  let  them  use  it 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Weiss'  thesU  is  that  able,  creative 
minds,  spent  in  many  years  on  the  job,  "need 
time  to  reflect,  and  retirement  gives  them 
that  time.  But  then  they  also  need  to  come 
together,  and  when  that  happens,  the  results 
could  be  plans,  projects  and  Ideas  In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

Maybe  such  an  approach  would  prove  Im- 
practical, though  on  its  face  it  seems  to 
have  a  lot  of  logic.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Weiss, 
married  to  the  former  Dena  G.  Morgenstern 
of  Cincinnati,  is  actively  pursuing  it  with 
private  Interests  hi  the  nation's  capital.  The 
federal  establishment  has  surely  spawned 
many  a  "pilot  project"  with  what  seemed  a 
lot  less  potential  than  his  Idea.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Weiss'  experiment  would  cost  a  pittance 
of  even  the  most  humble  federal  undertak- 
ing. 

We  wish  him  well,  then,  in  his  proposed 
venture.  Certainly  not  all  good  ideas  from 
Washington  have  to  flow  from  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor (and  treasury). 


ENDORSEMENTS  FOR  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  endorsements  I  re- 
cently received  for  S.  170,  the  Compre- 
hensive Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977. 
from  Hoaliku  L.  Drake,  director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Human  Resources  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and 
from  Mr.  George  E.  Leonard,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association. 

No  one  knows  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment  better  than  the  local 
mayors  and  city  officials  who  daily  con- 
front the  alienation  of  jobless  youths, 
the  drug  addiction  and  crime  which  come 
out  of  youth  unemployment,  and  the 
specter  of  youths  wandering  aimlessly 
while  there  is  important  work  to  be  done. 
Mrs.  Drakes  letter  describes  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  in  Honolulu,  and 
it  could  probably  have  been  written  by 
many  other  mayors  or  city  ofiBcials 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well. 

Mr.  Leonard,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  which 
represents  more  than  10,000  counselors 
nationwide,  wrote  In  strong  support  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  hone  Congress 
will  share  the  concern  of  these  counselors 
about  this  critical  problem  and  enact 
youth  employment  legislation  swiftly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Drake's  letter  and  Mr. 
I^eonard's  mailgram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crry  and  CotJNTY  or  Honolult;. 

Honolulu,  Haivait. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Con- 
gress o/  the  United  States,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear   Senator   Humphrey:    The    Implica- 
tions for  benefit  to  Honolulu's  youth  in  your 
Comprehensive   Youth   Employment   Act  of 
1977  are  tremendous.  I  congratulate  you  on 
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the  creative  and  thoughtful 
170. 

Our  concern  for  our  youth  Is 
grave  In  the  context  of  the  unfs 
market   here.    As   young   people 
creaslngly  discouraged   at  their 
find  Jobs,  their  alienation  from 
creases.   All  of  our  studies  mark 
correlation  between  the  lack  of 
opportunity  and  the  Increase  in 
havlor. 

The  City  and  County  of 
prising  all  of  the  Island  of  Oahu 
rent  unemployment  rate  of  8.B%. 
Insured  unemployed  show  perso 
as   22":;  of   Oahu's   unemployed, 
this  does  not  reflect  the  num 
people  seeking  employment  for  t 
we  estimate  the  actual  u 
of  our  young  people  as  being 
than  this.  Particularly  in  the 
16-19  years  old  to  which  your 
dresses  itself,  we  would  estimate 
unemployed.    The    serious 
alarm  us. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Bill  you 
duced  is  of  tremendoxis  importa 
pray  for  its  successful  passage. 

We  are  already  starting  plan 
we  will  have  solid  projects  ready  t- 
as  S.  170  becomes  law. 

We  applaud  your  informed 
young  people  of  the  nation. 
With  W^armest  Aloha, 

HoALiKu  L.  D) ; 
Director,  Office  of  Human 
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Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Jius3ell   Senate   Office   BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  landmark  legislation  you 
duced  as  the  Comprehensive  You 
ment  Act  of  1977  (S-170)   represc 
leap  forward  In  regard  to  huma 
policy  which  can  benefit  our  youtl 
The  Intelligence  shown  In  the  _ 
of  this  legislation  regarding  coor^  li 
agencies  and  personnel   in  both 
ar.d  private  sectors  is  found  from 
rectlcal  and  practical  view  points 
for  over  10,000  counselors  serving 
catlonal  levels  in  both  sectors  we 
to  support  the  legislation,  and  to 
challenge   its   alternate   passage 
our  profession. 

George  E. 

President.  National  Vocationa 
Association,  a  division  of  th 
Personnel   and   Guidance 
College    of    Education. 
University,  Detroit,  Mich 
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Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr 
cently  an  article  appeared  in 
Oklahoman  explaining  how 
can  petroleum  industry  is  rt-,_ 
the  challenge  of  our  fuel-shor 

The  article  quoted  the  American 
troleum  Institute  as  saying 
Industry  has  incrca.sed  its 
pacity  by  51  percent  over  th  ; 
years.  This  is  net  the  work  of  . 
conspiring  against  the  Ameri 
as  some  would  have  us  believ 

stead,  a  product  of  one  _.„. 

free  enterprise  system,  strivin  ; 
consumer  demands. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say 
government  have  responded 
the  energy  needs  of  the  Ameiican 
pie.  The  natural  gas  crisis 
we  have  not. 

We  have  not  adopted  a  natioijai 
policy,  but  hopefully  that  will 
the  coming  months  of  this 
of  the  95th  Congress. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
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drafting  of  s.  article,  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
must  prepare  and  present  to  the  people 
an  energy  policy  that  is  realistic  and 
unselfish.  The  policy  must  recognize  the 
need  for  energy  conservation  and  look  to 
the  future  when  we  must  utilize  alternate 
energy  sources  since  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rely 
upon  petroleum  resen-es  which  have 
powered  this  Nation  for  many  decades. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan's  article  explains  some  of  the 
basic  problems  facing  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  our  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
would,  therefore,  be  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Feb.  21,  1977) 
F^OM  Bad  to  Worse 

There  Is  good  nevra  and  bad  news  in  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  annual  re- 
port for  1976,  but  the  bad  far  outweighs  the 
good. 

First,  two  nuggets  of  good  news.  U.S.  re- 
finery capacity  reached  a  new  high  of  16.1 
million  barrels  a  day,  an  Increase  of  slightly 
more  than  5  per  cent  over  1975. 

And  despite  obstacles  Imposed  by  opposi- 
tion on  sites,  air  and  water  quality  standards, 
and  the  enormous  capital  Investment  re- 
quired, the  American  petroleum  industry 
managed  to  boost  total  domestic  refining 
capacity  by  51  per  cent  over  the  past  10 
years. 

The  past  year  also  saw  the  industry  com- 
pile its  best  drilling  record  since  1964,  an  in- 
dication that  oilmen  are  responding  to  the 
challenge  posed  by  increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

An  estimated  39,763  wells  were  completed, 
up  about  7  per  cent  over  1975  and  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  level  of  drilling  activity 
in  1973  when  the  Arab  oil  embargo  made  the 
energy  crisis  a  household  phrase. 

At  that  point,  however,  the  good  news 
runs  out   and   the  bad   news  starts  flowing. 

First,  the  United  States  was  forced  to  rely 
on  imports  for  42  per  cent  of  its  oil  consump- 
tion during  1976.  an  all-time  high  depend- 
ency mark.  That  represented  an  increase  of 
28  per  cent  over  the  level  of  crude  oil  Im- 
ports in  1975. 

And  that's  only  the  beginning  of  the  bad 
news.  U.S.  production  of  crude  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  declined  2.8  per  cent  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  output — the  sixth  consecutive 
year  of  falling  production  despite  Increased 
drilling  activity. 

About  one-fourth  of  all  the  wells  com- 
pleted during  the  year  were  exploratory — 
and  74  per  cent  of  them  resulted  In  dry  holes. 
Overall,  the  suceos  ratio  of  total  drilUug  was 
43  per  cent  for  oil,  23  per  cent  for  gas,  and  34 
per  cent  found  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  the  estimated  average  dally 
demand  for  petroleum  products  Inched  up- 
ward to  a  new  peak  of  17.4  million  barrels 
dally  after  slight  reductions  In  1974  and 
1975. 

There  is  a  message  three-fold  in  those 
gloomy  figures  which  all  Americans,  and  es- 
pecially the  95th  Congress,  should  take  to 
heart. 

One  is  that  practical  and  effective  energy 
conservation  must  become  a  way  of  life  for 
both  Individuals  and  Industries.  Another  Is 
that  unrealistic  and  selfish  minority  inter- 
ests should  not  be  permitted  to  further  de- 
lay the  exploration  and  development  of  ad- 
ditional oil  reserves  both  Inland  and  off- 
shore. 

And  finally,  the  figures  argue  convincingly 
that  failure  to  embark  upon  development 
of  alternate  energy  resources,  particularly 
coal  and  nuclear  power,  will  amount  to  na- 
tional economic  suicide. 
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ARTICLE  III  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  in  opposition  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  believe  that  U.S.  ratification 
of  this  treaty  will  destroy  free  speech  in 
America.  Article  III  specifies  that  five 
acts  involving  genocide  shall  be  punish- 
able. These  acts  are:  The  crime  of  gen- 
ocide itself;  conspiracy  to  commit  gen- 
ocide; direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide;  attempt  to  commit 
genocide;  and  complicity  in  genocide. 
They  fear  that  this  article  of  the  Con- 
vention will  empower  the  Government 
to  prevent  citizens  from  exercising  their 
constitutional  right  to  speak  as  they 
please. 

Two  major  flaws  exist  in  this  "free- 
dom of  speech"  argument.  First  it  over- 
looks the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  specifically  guarantees 
all  Americans  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Article  VI  says  that  the  Constitution 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Acts  of 
Congress  and  treaties  are  also  tlie  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  when  they  con- 
form to  the  Constitution.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
have  consistently  maintained  that  acts 
of  Congress  and  treaties  must  conform 
to  the  Constitution  and  where  they  do 
not  they  are  null  and  void.  Thus  the 
Genocide  Convention  cannot  in  any  way 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  crime  defined  in  article  III 
of  the  convention  is  "direct  and  public 
incitement  to  commit  genocide."  To  pro- 
hibit public  incitement  to  commit  geno- 
cide would  not  be  an  abridgement  of  free 
speech.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
the  first  amendment  does  not  give  a  per- 
son the  right  to  say  anything  he  wants. 
A  person  cannot  speak  a  libel.  A  person 
cannot  give  false  evidence  under  oath. 
A  person  cannot  incite  others  to  com- 
mit any  crime,  whether  murder,  arson, 
or  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  and  the  im- 
plementing legislation  is  enacted,  geno- 
cide. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  with  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle III,  my  colleagues  will  want  to  act 
more  swiftly  in  ratifying  this  conven- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  KATHARINE  E. 
BYRON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Edgar  Byron 
just  after  Christmas  cast  a  pall  on  Mary- 
landers  during  the  final  days  of  our  Bi- 
centennial year.  Mrs.  Byron,  mother  of 
my  friend,  neighbor  and  colleague  Rep- 
resentative GooDLOE  E.  Byron  of  Freder- 
ick, Md.,  was  Maryland's  first  woman 
Member  of  Congress  and  she  did  the 
Free  State  proud. 

Katharine  Byron  was  a  remarkable, 
vibrant  woman  whose  death  is  a  very 
great  loss  to  all  who  knew  her.  But,  of 
one  thing  I  am  absolutely  certain,  Mrs. 
Byron  will  never  be  forgotten.  If  part  of 
immortality  Is  the  memories  we  leave 
with  other  people,  I  can  personally  guar- 
antee a  little  piece  of  it  to  Katharine 
Byron.  This  indomitable  woman  pro- 
vided me  with  what  was  certainly  the 
most  memorable  experience  of  my  youth. 
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On  December  7.  1941,  when  the  news 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  hit  Haverford  College, 
I  and  several  other  students  left  immedi- 
ately for  WaEhlngton.  I  will  never  forget 
our  arrival  at  dawn  the  next  day.  There 
were  machine  gun  emplacements  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  at  other  strategic 
spots  along  the  Mall  where  the  temporary 
buildings  leftover  from  World  War  I  still 
housed  the  Navy  Department. 

I  headed  for  the  Congress  and  camped 
in  Katharine  Byron's  office.  I  knew  the 
President  was  coming  to  the  Capitol  to 
seek  a  declaration  of  war  and  I  was  de- 
tennined  to  be  present  on  that  historic 
occasion. 

The  Capitol  was  in  chaos.  There  was 
no  established  procedure  for  a  joint  ses- 
sion to  hear  the  President  ask  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  But  everyone  in  Wash- 
ington and  many,  like  me,  from  outside 
of  the  city  had  converged  on  the  Capitol 
to  participate  in  that  momentous  event. 

Congresswoman  Byron  was  more  than 
equal  to  such  a  situation.  She  penned  me 
a  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern"  letter  and 
she  and  her  able  a.ssistant  Helen  Potts — 
now  Mrs.  E.  DeLong  BowTnan  of  The 
Plains,  Va. — urged  me  to  press  forward. 

I  remember  vividly  walking  through 
the  tunnel  from  the  House  to  the  Capitol 
that  day.  Soldiers  were  stationed  every 
5  or  10  feet  along  the  tunnel  with  bay- 
onets fixed. 

Although  security  was  tighter  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  since,  such  was  the  force 
of  Mrs.  Byron's  name  that  her  "To 
Whom  It  May  Concern"  letter  got  me 
past  every  barrier  to  the  House  Galleries. 
Tliere  was  not  a  seat  anywhere.  But.  the 
guard  took  one  look  at  that  signature  on 
my  letter  and  allowed  me,  against  all  rule 
and  custom,  to  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery. 

And  so.  thanks  to  the  force  of  Kath- 
arine Byron's  name  alone.  I  heard  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  pro- 
nounce the  words,  "December  7,  1941,  is  a 
day  that  will  live  in  infamy  *  •  •'• 

I  will  never  forpet  that  experience.  I 
will  never  forget  Katharine  Byron.  And 
so  that  mv  collpagues  may  fullv  appreci- 
ate this  amazing  woman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  account  of  her  life 
that  appeared  in  the  Frederick  Post.  De- 
cember 29.  1976.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  account  includes  the  very  mov- 
ing words  Mrs.  Brvon  herself  spoke  in 
sunnort  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Katharine  E.  Btron,  State'.-!  Pihst  Woman 
Congresswoman,  Dies 

Mrs.  Katharine  Edgar  Byron.  Maryland's 
first  woman  member  of  Congress  and  mother 
of  6th  District  Congressman  Goodloe  E.  By- 
ron of  Frederick,  died  early  Tuesday  at  her 
Washington.   D.C,   home.   She   was   74. 

Mrs.  Byron  .served  in  Congress  from  May  27, 
1941,  until  Jan.  3,  1943.  representing  the  6th 
District  of  Maryland.  She  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  special  bal- 
loting in  May,  1941,  and  filled  the  unexpired 
term  of  her  husband.  Democrat  William  D. 
Byron,  who  died  in  a  plane  crash  near  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  three  months  earlier. 

Running  on  a  platform  of  carrying  out 
her  husband's  programs,  Mrs.  Byron  de- 
feated Charles  Stewart  of  Frostburg,  but  did 
not  run  for  re-election  In  1942.  She  stayed 
in  Washington,  but  remained  active  In  West- 
ern Maryland  politics. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Brigadier  General 


Clinton  Goodlow  Edgar  and  Mary  McComas 
Edgar.  Her  grandfather,  Louis  Emory  Mc- 
Comas, also  represented  Maryland's  6th  Dis- 
trict in  Congress  from  1883-1891  and  was 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  1899-1905. 

Mrs.  Byron  was  born  Oct.  25,  1902,  In  De- 
troit, Mich.  She  attended  the  Liggett  School, 
Detroit;  Westover  School,  Mlddlebury,  Conn., 
and  Holton  Arms  School.  Washington,  D.C. 

She  moved  to  Wllllamsport  in  1922  and 
married  William  D.  Byron,  who  served  in 
Congress  from  1938  until  his  death  in  1941. 
Mrs.  Byron  was  president  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  WlUiamsport  In  1935. 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  flood  dlsaster 
committee  of  Wiiliamsport  in  1936,  town 
commissioner  of  WlUiamsport  1938-1940, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  In   1941. 

Her  election  campaign  and  service  in  Con- 
gress was  characterized  by  her  advocacy  of 
a  strong  position  in  opposition  to  Hitler's 
early  aggression  in  Europe.  Because  of  her 
advocacy  of  this  position,  she  was  chosen 
by  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  to  give  one  of  five 
speeches  on  Dec.  8,  1941,  In  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  request  for  a 
Declaration  of  War  against  Japan. 

Her  total  dedication  to  her  country  is  ex- 
emplified In  this  speech,  as  she  said,  "I  am 
willing  to  give  my  sons  to  their  country's 
defense.  I  am  100  percent  In  favor  of  aveng- 
ing the  wrong  done  our  country  and  main- 
taining our  country's  honor.  We  must  go 
into  this  thing  to  beat  the  Japanese  aggres- 
sor. I  shall  do  everything  by  voice,  by  vote, 
everything  within  my  power  to  bring  about 
this  end." 

She  was  a  member  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  Georgetown,  the  Army-Navy  Club 
of  Washington,  D.C,  the  National  Capital 
Democratic  Club,  the  Arts  Club,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club,  the  Capital  Democratic  Club,  and  the 
Congressional  Club. 

She  is  survived  by  four  sons,  William  D., 
Jomes  E.,  Goodloe  E.,  and  Louis  McC.  A 
fifth  son,  David,  died  in  1964.  Her  17  grand- 
children are  WDJiam  D.  IV,  Susan,  Sandra, 
James  E.  Jr.,  Sally  L..  Keith,  Catharine  D., 
Goodloe  E.  Jr.,  Barton  K.,  Mary  McC, 
William  McC,  Susanne,  Melissa,  David  W.  II, 
Louis  McC,  Thomas  McC,  and  Winston 
Scott  Byron,  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  Wawlers  of  Washington,  D.C.  Friends  may 
call  at  the  Byron  home  at  3202  Scott  Place, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C  between  3-5  and 
7-9  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  30.  Services  will  be 
held  at  Christ  Church  in  Georgetown  at  11 
a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  31.  Interment  will  be  at 
2:30  p.m.  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  Williams- 
port. 


RESULTS   OP  CEA   COLD   WEATHER 
STUDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
lukewarm  economic  recovery  has  run 
into  a  very  severe  winter.  Families  will  be 
spending  more  to  heat  their  homes, 
many  plants  were  temporarily  closed  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  suf- 
fered short-term  unemployment.  In  an 
attempt  to  measure  the  quantitative  im- 
pact of  the  cold  weather.  I  asked  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  CRS,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  how  much  more  consumers 
would  spend  on  their  home  heating  tills 
this  winter  compared  to  last.  Tlie  CRS 
estimate,  prepared  by  John  W.  Jimison, 
indicated  that  home  heating  bills  would 
rise  by  $8.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  gage  the 
administration's  thinking  on  the  impact 
of  the  cold  weather  on  the  economy.  I 
asked  Charles  Schultz,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  CEA.  to 
give  the  CEA's  best  estimate. 


According  to  a  study  that  I  received 
on  February  21,  1977,  home  heating  bills 
will  rise  by  between  $2  and  $5  billion. 
The  difference  between  the  two  firares 
reflects  different  assumptions  about 
the  weather — the  lower  figure  is  based 
on  a  return  to  normal  temperatures  in 
mid-February  while  the  higher  figure 
assumes  the  cold  wave  will  persist 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
In  addition  to  higher  heating  bUls,  the 
CEA  study  predicts  that  the  cold  weather 
will  cause  a  loss  of  $100  million  in  vege- 
tables and  $50  to  $100  million  in  citrus 
fruit.  Overall,  the  CEA  projects  that  the 
real  rate  of  growth  in  GNP  will  drop  by 
one-half  to  1  percentage  point  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1977. 

The  CEA  forecast  remains  basically 
optimistic.  The  Council  expects  that  al- 
most ail  the  first  quarter  loss  to  GNP  will 
be  made  up  by  the  end  of  calendar  1977. 
But  there  are  yet  other  problems  ahead 
for  the  American  economy.  Tlie  rela- 
tively sanguine  view  of  the  CEA  does  not 
take  account  of  p-^sslble  floods  tliis 
spring,  drought  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
west, or  the  need  to  curtail  production 
while  the  inventories  of  natural  gas  are 
replaced.  Nor  does  the  CEA  analysis  take 
account  of  the  impact  the  cold  weather 
may  have  on  business  or  consumer  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  apprehensive 
about  what  llic  cold  weather  may  do  to 
the  economy.  But  the  CEA  study  is  a 
careful  and  useful  first  look  at  what  the 
winter  damage  to  the  economy  has  been. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
CEA  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  priiitcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Chatrmav  of  the 
CctTNcn,   or  Economic  Adviskhs. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  21,  1977. 
Hon.  HuBrHT  H.  Humphrey, 
VS.  Zenate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  sending 
along  a  copy  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers'  study  on  the  economic  impact  of 
the  cold  weather  we  have  experienced  this 
winter. 

The  contents  of  this  study  are.  I  hope, 
responsive  to  the  request  you  made  to  me  for 
counsel  on  this  matter.  I  hope  the  report  is  of 
use  of  you  and  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Shultze. 

Enclosure. 

Assessment  or  the  Probable  Effects  of  the 
Cold  Weather  cn  the  F>zRFcaMANCE  of  the 
Economy  in  1977 

SUMMARY 

As.sessment  of  the  economic  effects  of  the 
cold  winter  weather  and  of  natural  gas  short- 
ages Is  fraught  with  hazard.  Weather  pros- 
pects for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  are  un- 
certain; data  on  plant  shutdowns  and  cur- 
tailments of  construction  and  other  forms  of 
economic  activity  during  the  first  quarter  are 
fragmentary;  and  the  effects  of  the  cold 
weather  on  business  and  consumer  confi- 
dence  remain   problematical. 

Based  on  such  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  glean,  our  tentative  conclusions 
are  these : 

1.  Production  curtailments  because  of  nat- 
ural gas  shortages  and  cold  weather  will  have 
a  significant,  but  largely  temporary,  depress- 
ing effect  on  total  real  output  of  goods  and 
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services  In  the  first  quarter  of 
output  will  still  rise  appreclabl 
lor  the  quarter  may  be  from 
percent  below  earlier  expec 
production  losses  will  be  lirpe 
the  fourth  quarter  of   1977 

2   Because  of  additional 
itures  for  fuels,  and  to  a  les 
cause   of   higher   food   prices, 
penditures  for  other  goods  a 
rise  slightly  less  during  1977 
anticipated     The    magnitude 
small  If  normal  weather  preva 
of  the  heating  season  and  som 
abnormally  cold  weather  retur^is 

3.  Prices  will  Increase  some 
1977  because  of  the  cold  weathi  r 
demands  for  fuels  will  lead  to 
oil  Imports  nnd  hence  to  a  rise 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil.   and 
crease  In  prices  of  gasoline  an 
Emergency  sales  of  natural  ga 
a  small  rise  In  natural   gas  p 
of  crop  damage  in  Florida 
vegetable     prices     will     be 
through    the   remainder    of 
early  spring  month.s.   A?  a   ro 
the    annual    rate    of    increase 
prices  during  the  first  half  of 
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bo  about  ^4  of  one  percent  h 
of  the  cold  weather  than  had 
pated.  The  underlying  rate  of  i 
ever.  Is  unlikely  to  be  affected 
vclopments,  and  remains  in  the 
6  percent. 

4.  The  dampening  effect  on 
of  economic  expansion  from 
ments  will  b?  mild.  If  tempcrat 
to  normal  for  the  rest  of  the 
the  real  GNP  by  the  fourth  q 
year  Is  not  likely  to  be  accepted 
If  abnormal  cold  returns  for  a 
the   fourth   quarter  effect  coul 
able,  but  still  modest — perhaps 
GNP  iia  that  quarter  by  abou 
below  earlier  projections. 

This  assessment   makes   no 
possible   ice  Jams  and   floods 
cold  weather  that  may  deve'.of 
or   for   continuing   shutdowns 
plants — to    restore    Inventories 
gas — on  a  significant  scale  afte 
the    estimated    effect    on    con 
makes  no  allowances  for  develo 
lated  to  the  cold  weather.  There 
tlal  uncertainties  at  the  presei 
regard  to  the  effects  on  agrlcu 
tlon  and  food  prices  of  water  .s 
West  and  the  potential  for 
grain  belt. 

WEATHER     ASSUMPTIOI 

Estimates  of  the  effects  of 
on  usage  of  fuels  depend  on  t 
subnormal  temperatures,  the  t 
which  subnormal   temperatures 
the  size  of  the  population.  W 
for  this  purpose  Is  conventlona 
as  the  number  of  degree  days 
population)    relative   to   earlier 
of  the  end  of  January  1977,  the 
weighted  number  of  degree  day^ 
cent  above  the  winter  of   197,5- 
percont   above    the   average    of 
years. 

For  purposes  of  this  ass(?s3m 
sumption.?  have  been  made  about 
lor  the  remainder  of  the  heati 

( 1 )  A  return  of  temperature 
sumption    to    normal    about 
Under    thl.s    optimistic    assump 
days  for  the  entire  winter  would 
percent  above  normal  and  28  ^i 
last  year. 

(2)  A  continuation  over  the 

the  heating  .season  of  cold  w 

relative  to  normal,  as  the  period 
end  of  January.  Under   this  , 
sumption,  degree  days  for  the 
would   be   23  percent   above   no 
percent  above  last  year. 
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PRODUCTION  ADJtTSTMENTS  IN  THE  FIRST 
QUARTER 

As  yet,  there  are  relatively  few  hard  facts 
about  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather  on  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  the  first  quarter. 
Residential  construction  Is  being  curtailed, 
as  Is  Industrial  production.  In  January,  new 
housing  starts  fell  sharply — particularly  In 
the  North  Central  and  North  Eastern 
States — and  Industrial  output  declined  an 
estimated  one  percent.  However,  a  large 
number  of  the  industrial  plants  that  were 
shut  down  in  the  latter  half  of  January  and 
early  February  by  shortages  of  natural  gas 
cold  weather,  or  heavy  snow  have  already 
reopened,  and  activity  on  many  construction 
sites  has  probably  resumed  also. 

Since  the  middle  of  January,  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Commerce  have 
made  efforts  to  develop  as  much  Information 
as  possible  on  the  extent  to  which  fuel  short- 
ages or  cold  weather  have  curtailed  erploy- 
ment.  These  estimates  are  subject  to  an 
extremely  high  degree  of  uncertainty,  but 
they  are  the  best  available.  It  appears  that 
workers  off  the  job  for  reasons  related  to 
weather  rose  to  a  peak  level  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1'.,  to  1^4  million  during  the 
first  week  of  February.  Since  then,  the  num- 
ber has  declined  steadily  to  around  Vi  mil- 
lion by  the  middle  of  February. 

Based  on  our  optimistic  weather  assump- 
tions and  these  estimates  of  employment 
losses  to  date,  we  btlieve  that  manhours 
lost  due  to  plant  shutdowns  and  curtail- 
ment of  construction  activity  during  the 
first  quarter  might  total  about  0.3  to  0.4 
percent  of  total  manhours  worked.  If  the 
pessimistic  weather  assumption  proves  cor- 
rect, the  proportion  of  aggregate  manhours 
lost  due  lo  the  weatlier  might  run  as  high  as 
0.6    to    0.8    percent. 

In  translating  these  figures  into  estimates 
of  lost  production,  we  have  made  allowance 
for  the  possibility  that  widespread  plant 
shutdowns  may  affect  productivity  adversely. 
Accordingly,  our  estimates  of  weather- 
related  output  losses  during  the  first  quar- 
ter range  from   V^   percent  to   1  percent. 

Offsetting  these  losses  of  output  in  manu- 
facturing and  construction  In  weather- 
affected  areas  will  be  Increases  In  consumer 
expenditures  for  fuels  that  will  probably 
not  be  offset  fully  by  reduced  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  other  goods  and  services  or 
by  reductions  in  fuel  Inventories.  As  a  rough 
estimate,  the  addition  to  measured  real  GNP 
from  this  source  during  the  first  quarter 
will  range  from  0.1  to  0.2  percent. 

The  net  reduction  In  real  GNP  during  the 
first  quarter  due  to  weather-related  phenom- 
ena would  thus  be  in  the  range  of  0.4  to  0.8 
percent. 

CONSUMER    EXPErCDrrURES    ON   FUEL 

Consumer  expenditures  on  fuel  will  be 
substantially  larger  this  winter  than  last. 
Prices  of  energy  Items  In  the  consumer  price 
index  have  been  rising  rapidly  since  May 
1976:  the  quantity  of  fuel  purchased  will  be 
much  higher  this  winter  because  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  this  larger  quantity  purchased 
will  itself  tend  to  e.^ert  some  upward  pres- 
sure on  fuel  prices. 

To  obtain  estimates  of  the  effects  of  cold 
weather  on  the  consumer  fuel  bill,  It  Is  im- 
pel tant  not  to  Include  the  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures over  last  year  that  is  attributable 
to  the  general  rise  of  energy  prices  since  last 
year.  That  had  already  been  allowed  for  In  our 
earlier  projections  cf  economic  activity  dur- 
ing 1977.  What  Is  needed  is  an  estimate  of 
the  additional  expenditures  for  fuel  asso- 
ciated entirely  with  the  cold  weather. 

Based  on  statistical  studies  of  past  rela- 
tionships between  temperature  and  fuel 
usage,  the  cold  weather  is  expected  to  lead 
to  residential  fuel  bills  that  are  $2  to  $5 
billion  higher  for  the  entire  winter  of  1976- 
1977  than  had  been  anticipated — toward  the 
lower   end   of   the   range    if   our   optimistic 


weather  assumption  obtains;  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  range  If  the  pessimistic 
a.ssumptlon  proves  to  be  correct. 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION 

The  norlda  freeze  destroyed  a  large  por- 
tion of  Florida  tomatoes  and  other  cold- 
sensitive  vegetables,  and  damaged  a  svibstan- 
tlal  part  of  the  Florida  citrus  fruits.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  loss  of  vegetables  will  be 
approximately  $100  million,  and  of  citrus 
fruits  between  $50  million  and  $100  million, 
at  last  year's  prices. 

The  Impact  of  these  los.ses  will  show  up  In 
higher  consumer  prices  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  remaining  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  The  particular  vege- 
tables lost  In  the  Florida  freeze  have  a  rela- 
tively high  weight  In  the  consumer  price 
Index,  and  that  weight  will  rise  as  a  conse- 
quence of  higher  prices.  We  estimate  that 
the  annual  rate  of  Increase  of  the  total  CPI 
may  be  boosted  by  '^  of  one  percent  during 
the  fiiit  half  of  1977  due  to  price  increases 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

EFFECTS   ON   ECONOMIC    PERFORMANCE   OVEE   THE  ''■■ 

REMAINUER    OF    1977  *♦'* 

To  assess  the  significance  of  the  cold 
weather  on  longer  run  economic  perform- 
ance. It  seems  desirable  from  a  conceptual 
standpoint  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
the  effects  of  plant  shutdowns  and  work  stop- 
pages In  the  first  quarter,  and  the  effects  of 
additional  consumer  expenditures  for  fuel 
because  of  the  cold  weather. 

Additional  purchases  by  consumers  of  fuels 
will  tend  to  reduce  consum.er  spending  on 
other  goods  and  services.  To  be  sure,  the 
funds  going  Into  additional  fuel  expendi- 
tures will  not  be  entirely  lost  to  the  spend- 
ing stream.  Part  of  these  added  outlays  will 
result  ill  additional  oil  imports  in  1977 — 
and  to  higher  receipts  by  oil-exporting 
nations.  Eventually,  some  of  the  dollars  going 
abroad  will  work  their  way  back  into  the 
spending  stream  through  larger  demands  for 
our  exports.  Another  part  of  the  added  out- 
lays for  fuel  win  accrue  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  fuel,  or  to  electric 
utilities,  mainly  in  the  form  of  higher 
profits,  and  this  will  eventually  result  in 
higher  dividend  payments  or  larger  invest- 
ments. But  the  return  of  these  funds  to  the 
spending  stream  may  occur  mainly  In  1978 
or  later  years,  rather  than  In  1977.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  drain  of  consumer  purchasing 
power  stemming  from  higher  fuel  bills  will 
tend  to  exert  a  dampening  infiuence  on  the 
rate  of  economic  expansion  during  the 
course  of  this  year.' 

This  drain  of  purchasing  power  due  to 
higher  fuel  bills  is  a  once-for-all  loss  rather 
than  a  continuing  drag  on.  consumer  real 
Incomes.  The  adverse  effect  on  economic 
growth  Is  therefore  unlikely  to  be  either 
large  or  long  lasting.  The  results  of  simula- 
tions on  an  econometric  model  suggest  that 
If  additional  consumer  fuel  expenditures  for 
the  heating  season  were  to  equal  or  some- 
what exceed  the  upper  limit  of  our  esti- 
mate— $5  billion — real  GNP  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1977  would  be  only  about  0.1  to 
0.2   percent   below   our   earlier   expectations. 

Turning  to  the  potential  longer-run 
effects   of   the   production   loss   In    the   first 


'  A  similar  argument  could  be  made  about 
additional  consumer  expenditures  for  food 
because  of  rising  food  prices.  The  resulting 
enlargement  of  farm  Income — at  the  expense 
of  real  Income.?  of  wage  and  .salary  workers — 
might  result  In  some  reduction  in  aggregate 
demand  because  farmers  may  spend  less  of 
their  additional  Income  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices this  year  than  wage  and  salary  workers 
would  have.  The  return  of  funds  to  the 
spending  stream  In  this  case,  however,  is 
likely  to  be  much  larger  and  more  prompt 
than  Is  the  case  with  additional  consiuner 
fuel  expenditures,  and  the  magnitudes,  In 
any  event,  are  much  smaller. 
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quarter,  note  first  that  the  estimated  mag- 
nitude of  this  loss  is  no  larger  than  has 
sometimes  occurred  during  a  strike  In  a 
major  Industry.  For  example,  a  strike  at  a 
major  auto  manufacturing  company  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1970  reduced  auto  output 
by  more  than  one  percent  of  real  GNP — an 
amount  greater  than  our  higher  estimate  of 
the  output  loss  in  the  first  quarter  of  1977. 
Apart  from  responses  of  the  economy  to 
major  strikes,  there  Is  little  or  no  empirical 
evidence  available  to  Judge  how  the  econ- 
omy's longer-run  performance  might  be  af- 
fected by  a  development  of  this  kind.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that 
both  producers  and  consumers  will  recognize 
the  transitory  character  of  the  work  stop- 
pages and  will  hold  to  their  longer-range 
spending  plans.  Plants  shut  down  in  the  first 
quarter  will  tend  to  work  overtime  later  in 
the  year,  and  the  loss  of  wages  and  salaries 
during  the  first  quarter  will  thereby  bo  made 
up.  Workers  off  the  Job  In  late  January  or 
early  February  will  tend  to  maintain  their 
consumption  expenditures  by  digging  Into 
savings,  and  later  build  up  their  savings 
funds  again. 

A  good  part  of  the  production  loss— 
though  probably  not  all  of  it — may  be  made 
up  in  the  second  quarter.  We  believe  that 
virtually  all  of  this  loss  will  have  been  made 
up  by  the  fourth  quarter, 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

Our  overall  Judgment  is  that  total  real 
output  of  goods  and  services  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1977  will  only  be  sUghtly  affected  by 
the  cold  weather.  This  effect  could  range  from 
near  zero  to  about  an  0.2  percent  reduction, 
depending  on  whether  not  severe  cold  re- 
turns over  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Even 
the  maximum  loss  would  be  well  within  the 
range  of  normal  forecast  error. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
economic  outlook  for  1977  has  become  con- 
siderably more  uncertain  because  of  adverse 
weather.  As  noted  earlier,  we  have  made  no 
allowance  In  our  assessment  for  several  pos- 
sibilities that  may  eventuate — such  as  floods 
this  spring,  continuing  work  stoppages  to 
restore  Inventories  of  natural  gas,  or  drought 
In  the  Mid-West  and  the  West.  Nor  can  we 
take  Into  account  such  imponderables  as  the 
effect  of  the  weather  on  consumer  and  busi- 
ness confidence.  Thus,  while  our  point  esti- 
mates of  output  and  employment  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1977  remain  es.sentlally 
unchanged,  there  Is  now  a  larger  band  of 
uncertainty  surrounding  them. 


THE   DEPARTURE   OF  JOHN   GARD- 
NER;  A  LOSS  AND  A  GAIN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  one  were 
to  ask  a  man  on  the  street  what  the  term 
citizen  action  meant  to  him,  he  would  al- 
most certainly  respond  with  some  men- 
tion of  Common  Cause,  the  citizens'  lob- 
bying organization. 

During  its  7  year  existence.  Common 
Cause  has  been  directly  involved  with 
some  major  reforms  in  our  system  of 
government.  Because  of  this  highly  ef- 
fective organization,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  more  responsive  and  more 
open  government  today  than  they  had 
seven  years  ago.  And  the  work  of  Com- 
mon Cause  has  only  just  begun. 

But  the  future  work  of  the  lobby  will 
no  longer  be  directed  by  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  its  creation,  organization, 
and  ultimate  success.  John  Gardner  has 
decided  to  step  down  as  chairman  of 
Common  Cause. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  February  18,  Ar- 
thur R.  Hunt  commented,  "Essentially 


Common  Cause  has  proved  the  validity 
cf  two  elemental,  but  sometimes  for- 
gotten ideas.  The  first  is  that  the  proc- 
esses of  government  must  be  made  to 
work  well  before  citizens  can  have  much 
impact  on  specific  policy  decision.  The 
second  is  that  although  it  is  difficult,  you 
can  fight  city  hall."  Mr.  Gardiner's  role 
in  proving  these  two  points  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Few  private  citizens  have  Influenced 
the  manner  in  which  our  country  is  gov- 
erned the  way  Mr.  Gardner  has.  He  shall 
surely  be  missed.  But  we  can  all  be  con- 
soled by  the  fact  that  he  is  leaving  be- 
hind a  strong  organization,  the  work  of 
which  shall  continue  to  make  our  Gov- 
ernment a  better  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Himt's  article  entitled,  "John  Gardner's 
Enduring  Legacy  in  Comm.on  Cause"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Gardner's  Enduring  Legacy  in 
Common  Cause 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 
Washington. — Back  in  1970  John  Gardner 
announced  he  was  starting  an  organization 
called  Common  Cause.  Its  purpose,  he  said, 
was  nothing  less  than  to  achieve  funda- 
mental reforms  In  the  American  govern- 
mental system. 
A  lot  of  people  laughed. 
Washington  cynics  said  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  obvi- 
ously Intended  for  the  organization  to  serve 
mainly  as  a  device  for  furthering  his  presi- 
dential ambitions.  They  said  he  was  too 
patrician  and  cerebral  to  lead  the  tough  kind 
of  political  fights  he  was  talking  about.  They 
said  the  whole  Idea  of  Common  Clause  was 
hopelessly  naive. 

Today,  Mr.  Gardner  Is  preparing  to  step 
down  as  chairman  of  Common  Cause.  Among 
several  other  achievements  during  his  ten- 
ure, he  has  proved  the  cynics  wrong.  The 
64-year-old  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  organiza- 
tion have  clearly  demonstrated  that  deter- 
mined citizens  can  actually  reshape  their 
government. 

Naturally,  Common  Cause  has  made  mis- 
takes. But  overall  It  has  pursued  Its  goals 
with  an  effective  degree  of  shrewdness  and 
tenacity.  As  a  result.  It  Is  widely  acknowl- 
edged now  as  one  of  the  most  Influential 
lobbying  organizations  In  Washington  and 
elsewhere  around  the  country. 

Common  Cavise  was  a  major  Influence  in 
setting  off  a  recent  series  of  basic  reforms 
In  the  way  Congress  operates.  It  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  big  changes  that  lately  have 
occurred  in  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. And  from  Us  inception  it  has  con- 
sistently pushed  for  the  "open  government" 
concept  that  Jimmy  Carter  now  preaches. 

Mr.  Gardner  never  made  it  to  the  Oval 
Office:  In  fact  he  never  tried.  But  Ifs  likely 
that  few  private  citizens  have  had  as  lasting 
an  impact  on  the  governmental  system  as  he. 
Essentially,  Common  Cause  has  proved  the 
validity  of  two  elemental,  but  sometimes 
forgotten,  ideas.  The  first  Is  that  the  proc- 
esses of  government  must  be  made  to  work 
well  before  citizens  can  have  much  impact 
on  specific  policy  decisions.  The  second  is 
that  although  It's  difficult,  you  can  fight  city 
hall. 

Even  though  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  or- 
ganization frequently  are  assailed  by  the 
political  right,  these  themes  transcend  ideol- 
ogy. The  problems  of  secrecy  and  the  need 
for  accountability  by  government  officials  are 
as  important  to  conservatives  as  to  liberals. 
And  the  notion  of  effective  citizen  action 
hardly   is   a   radical   idea. 


"There  Isn't  any  possibility  that  we  can 
make  power  less  seductive,"  Mr.  Gardner 
said  in  an  Interview  In  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  several  years  ago.  "What  we  can 
do  Is  to  devise  realistic  arrangements  that 
will  make  It  more  difficult  for  officials  to 
separate  the  citizens  from  the  levers  of  power 
and  much  more  difficult  for  a  tightly  knit 
inner  circle  to  monopolize  those  levers." 

Operating  under  the  maxim  that  "ac- 
countability is  at  the  heart  of  free  self-gov- 
ernment," Mr.  Gardner  frequently  has  riled 
entrenched  Interests  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  more  democratic  system.  Svirprisingly 
often,  he  has  succeeded. 

Common  Cause  deserves  at  least  part  of 
the  credit  for  several  changes  In  government 
procedures  that  recently  have  occurred,  or 
that  are  about  to  occur. 

Some  examples:  Nearly  all  congressional 
committees  now  operate  only  In  open  ses- 
sions. Congress  is  preparing  to  pass  legis- 
lation requiring  lobbyists  to  disclose  their 
activities.  Lawmakers  are  expected  to  adopt 
soon  a  strict  ethics  code  for  themselves. 
California  voters  approved  a  measure  mini- 
mizing government  secrecy  and  putting  re- 
strictions on  political  contributions.  A  new 
Michigan  law  provides  for  taxpayer-financing 
of  that  state's  gubernatorial  campaign. 
Florida  has  adopted  tough  financial  disclo- 
sure requirements  for  elected  officials  there. 
Certainly  the  public  revulsion  over  the 
Watergate  affair  was  a  big  factor  in  some 
of  these  developments.  But  when  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Common  Cause  began  pushing  for 
such  changes,  Watergate  was  nothing  more 
than  a  big  apartment  complex  on  the 
Potomac. 

In  1971,  for  Instance.  Common  Cause  be- 
gan lobbying  to  end  the  automatic  seniority 
system  in  the  House  by  requiring  that  com- 
mittee chairmen  be  directly  elected  by  their 
party  caucus.  Skeptics  doubted  that  such 
a  significant  change  was  possible,  but  by  1976 
it  had  happened. 

Three  committee  chairmen  were  unseated 
two  years  ago,  and  this  year  one  appro- 
priations subcommittee  chairman  was 
ousted.  "Tlie  days  of  the  autocratic  chair- 
man are  over,"  says  a  House  committee 
chairman.  "You're  not  going  to  be  dicta- 
torial to  people  you  know  can  determine 
your  fa'e." 

The  secret  of  Common  Cause's  success  Is 
Its  members — 250,000  of  them,  each  paying 
at  least  $15  in  annual  dues.  Congressmen 
say  they  are  perpetually  badgered  by  let- 
ters and  vlslt.s  from  these  members.  Dur- 
ing political  campaigns,  local  Common 
Cause  units  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  getting  commitments  from  candidates 
to  fight  for  positions  backed  by  the  orga- 
nization. 

"Our  real  ."Strength  comes  from  having 
a  cohesive  constituency,"  says  David  Cohen, 
president  of  Common  Cause.  "This  Is  basic. 
John  Gardner  understands  that  you  have 
to  motivate  people,  that  the  morale  of  our 
society  is  fundamental  to  dealing  with  prob- 
lems. It's  very  Important  that  people  have 
a  real  sen.se  of  participation." 

Ifs  true  that  Common  Cause  members 
generally  are  more  financially  and  socially 
able  to  participate  than  other  citizens;  one 
lawmaker  calls  the  group's  members  the 
"guilty  rich." 

Whether  that  assessment  applies  or  not.  It 
Is  nonetheless  salutary  for  thousands  of 
Americans  to  band  together  In  an  effort  to 
improve  the  way  their  government  operates. 
Mr.  Gardner,  who  believes  It  Is  time  for  him 
to  move  on  to  new  challenges,  has  noted  that 
eventually  any  citizen  organization  will 
"grow  old  and  Ineffective."  But  he  adds  that 
"the  Idea  of  citizen  action  will  continue," 
and  for  his  role  in  assuring  that,  he  deserves 
the  nation's  thanks. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
to  commend  the  distinguished 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
cem  for  the  public  welfare  an^ 
of     fiscal     responsibility     w. 
prompted  him  to  once  again 
a  joint  resolution  proposing 
you-go  constitutional 
been  a  cosponsor  of  this 
the  past,  and  am  pleased  to 
with   the   Senator  from   Neb 
others  in  proposing  this 

The  proposed  amendment  is 
and  simple.  It  would  require 
Federal  budget  deficit  be  offset 
to  be  levied  in  the  calendar  y 
ing  the  year  in  which  a 
curred.  If  adopted,  the 
be  self-executing.  No  discretion 
part  of  anyone  would  be 
penditures  exceeded  revenues 
would  have  to  be  levied  in  the 
calendar  year  to  balance  the 

rate  of  surtax  would  be 

the  President  as  a  mathematical 
tion  and  would  not  require 
of  judgment  or  discretion. 

The  sole  exception  from  th  ? 
ment  for  a  balanced  budget 
that  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
fourths   vote   of    all   Members 
House  in  case  of  a  grave  na 
gency.  This  would  be  a  safety  . . 
able  in  such  cases  as  a  state  o 
war  or  a  serious  depression. 

I  do  not  Intend  at  this  time 
this  matter  in  excessive  detail 
a  great  number  of  facts  and  figi^ 
ever.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
1950  the  Federal  budget  has  _. 
ance  on  only  five  occasions.  We 
a  deficit  every  year  but  oijce  - 
The  re.sult  is  and  was  inevitable 
ordinary  citizen  who  does  not 
manage  his  finances  and 
spend  more  than  he  earns,  we 
selves  deeper  and  deeper  in 

As  a  result  of  these  continuirjg 
the  national  debt  on  December 
was  over  $650  billion.  Twelve 
lier  it  was  only  $577  billion. 
increase  of  $73  billion  in  1  shor 
are  now  paying  about  $42 
in  interest  on  the  national 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  . 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  Federal  deficit  In  fiscal     . 
is  now  estimated  at  somewhefe 
$68  billion.  This  includes  the  i 
the  deficit  which  will  result 
nomic  stimulus  measures  r 
by  President  Carter.  We  must 
unpleasant  fact  that  the  fiscal 
be  more  than  $70  billion  for 
1977.  For  fiscal  year  1976  the 
about  $66  billion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out 
President,  that  it  took  186 
1962 — for   the   annual   total 
Standing  to  reach  $100  biUion 
only  9  years  later,  Federal 
exceeded  $200  billion.  In  fiscal 
only  4  years  after  that,  the  , 
mark  was  passed.  In  fiscal  yea 
eral  expenditures  will 
the  $400  billion  level. 
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To  state  the  matter  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent manner,  the  cold  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  in  the  last  15  years  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  seen  a  four-fold  in- 
crease— from  about  $100  billion  to  more 
than  $400  billion. 

Payments  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  individuals,  to  look  at  only  one  phase 
of  the  budget,  have  increased  according 
to  one  estimate  from  $12  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1955  to  $167  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  These  payments  continue  to  spiral 
upward. 

I  will  not  prolong  this  discussion,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  want  to  say  again  that 
the  proposed  amendment  has  much  to 
recommend  it. 

First,  it  would  be  self-executing.  The 
imposition  of  the  surtax  would  be  man- 
datory when  expenditures  exceeded 
revenues. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
option  at  the  outset  to  control  the  ex- 
penditures so  that  the  surtax  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  if  Congress  fails  to  do 
this,  then  the  people  will  know  exactly 
what  it  costs  them  in  added  taxes  to  off- 
set the  deficit  which  the  Congress  has 
created. 

In  my  judgment,  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  be  a  giant  step  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  financial  integrity,  and 
would  effectively  prohibit  the  Congress 
from  continuing  to  mortgage  the  Na- 
tion's future  in  such  excessive  amounts. 

I  say  once  again,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 
I  will  fight  hard  for  its  adoption,  just 
as  hard  as  I  can.  In  the  Federal  financial 
arena  it  is  high  time  for  action  rather 
than  idle  rhetoric.  In  conclusion,  I  again 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  concern  and  in- 
terest in  this  vital  area,  and  for  his  con- 
tinued zeal  in  pushing  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  adopt  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  that  the  amendment  will  thus 
be  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

At  best,  it  will  require  some  years  to 
ratify  this  amendment.  In  the  mean- 
time we  should  make  all  the  progress 
pos.sible  in  an  effort  to  Improve  our  fi- 
nancial and  fiscal  affairs.  Even  if  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  within  a  few 
years,  as  is  hoped,  we  would  still  strongly 
need  this  amendment  as  a  safeguard  for 
the  future. 


HELMUT  SONNENFELDT,  COUNSEL- 
OR OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  final  day  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Government  of  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt.  counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  reflect  on 
the  contribution  that  he  has  made  dur- 
ing a  long  and  distinguished  career,  both 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  general  and  to 
East-West  relations  in  particular. 

Throughout  his  professional  life  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  major  issues  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  our  own  country 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world 


affairs:  first  as  an  Intelligence  analyst 
in  the  Department  of  State  during  the 
early  postwar  years,  when  Stalin's  iron 
curtain  was  settling  down  across  a  di- 
vided Europe;  later  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  upon  its  establishment  in 
1961;  and  later  still  as  Director  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  for  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  achievements  dur- 
ing this  period  were  siioiificant  but  were, 
nevertheless,  only  prelude.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil as  Its  senior  member  responsible  for 
East-West  relations  and  United  States- 
Soviet  affairs  in  1969  at  a  time  when  the 
basic  precepts  of  U.S.  cold  war  policies 
were  coming  under  review.  The  policy 
changes  which  ensued  were  extraordi- 
nary. 

Special  effort  and  attention  went  to 
developing  a  new  and  broad  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  one  aimed  at  a  re- 
duction of  tension  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  a  downscaling  of  the  pressures 
to  squander  our  national  treasure  and 
energies  on  ever  more  sophisticated, 
powerful  and  deadly  weapons.  Detente — 
however  abused  the  word  may  appear  to- 
day— then  denoted  a  bold  concept  aimed 
at  a  rational  and  orderly  deescalation  of 
the  arms  race  so  that,  despite  the  inevi- 
table disagreements  which  would  arise 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust 
would  be  made  minimal.  One  of  the 
architects  of  that  policy  was  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt. 

In  early  1974,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  ap- 
pointed couriselor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  becoming  a  member  of  that  insti- 
tution's top  management  team  with  re- 
sponsibilities that  encompassed  the  ac- 
tivities of  several  of  its  bureaus.  In  this 
capacity,  as  was  the  case  during  his  ten- 
ure in  the  White  House,  he  participated 
In  all  summit -level  meetings  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  leaders  of  Western  Europe,  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  development  of  pol- 
icies that  flowed  from  them — whether 
relating  to  strategic  arms  negotiations, 
nuclear  nonproliferation  or.  more  re- 
cently. United  States-European  eco- 
nomic relations. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  his  profes- 
sional life  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  served 
his  country  with  unswerving  dedication 
and  great  ability.  In  the  development  of 
a  strong,  farsighted  and  coherent  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt was  there  at  the  beginning;  his  per- 
sonal imprint  upon  that  policy  was  fun- 
damental. As  he  leaves  the  Department 
of  State  his  fellow  citizens  owe  him  a 
debt  of  deep  gratitude. 


LITHUAOTAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  cry  of  dissidents  In  East- 
ern Europe  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  signiflcant  to  note  that  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 
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The  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
troubled  since  their  Republic  was  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
36  years  ago.  Since  that  time  they  have 
looked  to  tlie  United  States  for  moral 
support,  and  we  have  responded  by  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  forced  annexa- 
tion by  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  Americans 
have  always  shown  a  warm  sympathy 
toward  a  nation's  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  in  this 
struggle  both  the  United  States  and 
Lithuania  share  a  common  heritage. 

Recently,  the  Lithuanian  people 
looked  to  the  spirit  of  detente  and  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  as  a  possible  an- 
swer to  their  years  of  oppression.  But 
these  hopes  were  not  fulfilled  last  year 
by  month  after  month  of  mass  arrests  of 
political  and  religious  dissidents.  This 
wave  of  repression  exposed  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  Lithuania  for  what  it  i.s — a 
heavy-handed  domination  by  force  of  an 
entire  people.  Freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  must  speak  loudly 
in  opposition  to  such  repre.<^.sive  practices. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  sharply  con- 
demned such  oppression.  As  abuses  con- 
tinue to  mount,  we  will  redirect  our 
efforts  toward  securing  fundamental 
human  rights  for  these  people.  The 
injustices  endured  by  the  Lithuanians 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  silence  by  hu- 
manitarian nations  any  longer. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO    CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT— SENATE  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  26 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday. 
President  Carter  submitted  his  revised 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  while  we  were  expecting  some- 
thing outlandish,  what  we  got  fairly  takes 
the  breath  away.  President  Ford  had 
proposed  a  budget  with  a  healthy  deficit 
of  $47  billion,  which  was  more  than  I 
thought  it  should  be,  but  which  clearly 
showed  that  President  Ford  was  looking 
for  a  way  out  of  the  seemingly  intermin- 
able spiral  of  spending  increases  we  seem 
to  have  gotten  into.  President  Carter  now 
proposes  to  increase  that  deficit  by  al- 
most $11  billion,  in  tlie  interests  of  "stim- 
ulating the  economy." 

In  that  same  interest,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  Congress  will  go  the 
President  some  better.  Indeed,  both 
Houses  have  already  adopted  budget  res- 
olutions larger  than  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  President's  request.  I  am 
sure  that  both  Houses  will  use  all  the 
leeway  provided  for  them  in  the  resolu- 
tions. 

So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  some  discour- 
agement that  I  join  Senator  Curtis  to- 
day in  sponsoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would,  except  in  times 
of  specified  emergency,  require  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  be  balanced.  I  am  discour- 
aged because  I  just  do  not  see  the  Con- 
gress ready  to  exercise  the  will  it  will 
take  to  enact  this  bill,  and  to  bring  about 
the  spending  and  taxing  policies  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  reality. 

So  we  will  go  on,  Mr.  President,  in- 
flating our  currency,  robbing  tlie  poor 
and  the  elderly,  and  all  those  on  fixed 
incomes,  of  their  buying  power,  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  mimicipal  bonds,  of  in- 


vestments, destroying  the  incentive  and 
will  to  save  and  invest,  and  our  national 
treasure  will  become  worth  less  and  less. 

We  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  say,  until 
the  day  comes  when  the  people  will  have 
had  enough.  And  for  my  part.  I  hope  that 
that  day  comes  soon.  We  see  already  in- 
dications that  the  reckoning  is  not  far 
off.  Strong  movements  have  been 
mounted  in  several  States  to  adopt 
amendments  to  State  constitutions  limit- 
ing the  State  tax  take  to  25  percent  of 
income.  A  nationwide  movement  to  ac- 
complish the  same  goal  has  been  formed, 
and  I  wish  it  every  success.  May  it  ac- 
complish its  goal  while  there  is  still  a 
little  blood  in  the  political  ttirnip.  Until 
we  are  willing  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order,  to  learn  that  there  must  be  a  time 
for  saying  "No"  to  interest  groups  that 
seek  our  ear.  the  people  we  are  supposed 
to  be  serving  will  continue  to  lose  faith 
in  us.  will  continue  to  distrust  us,  and 
even  to  hate  us. 

The  Nation  cannot  continue  this  way, 
Mr.  President  Somewhere,  we  must  call 
a  halt.  I  think  Senator  Curtis'  amend- 
ment aims  in  the  right  direction,  though 
no  doubt  we  will  be  dismis.sed  as  "kooks," 
as  unrealistic,  and  our  bill  ignored  as  too 
radical.  It  is  radical,  Mr.  President,  in 
that  it  gets  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
But  in  extreme  circumstances,  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  is  entirely 
appropriate.  In  no  other  way  are  we  likely 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  Federal  forest. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
set  aside  February  24  to  commemorate 
the  59th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. On  the  historic  date  of 
February  16,  1918  the  Council  of  Lithu- 
ania proclaimed  that:  Basing  itself  on 
the  recognized  right  of  national  self- 
determination  and  on  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Lithuanian  Conference  of 
Vilnius,  on  September  18-23.  1917.  de- 
clares that  it  is  restoring  an  independent 
Lithuanian  state  on  democratic  founda- 
tions, with  its  capital  in  Vilnius,  and  that 
it  is  severing  all  the  ties  that  have  ever 
bound  this  state  to  other  nations. 

The  spirit  which  sparked  this  declara- 
tion of  independence  is  kindred  to  the 
aspirations  of  our  forebears  wl^en  they 
made  a  similar  statem.ent  of  self-deter- 
mination on  July  4.  1776.  Fortunately,  we 
were  able  to  overcome  the  forces  hostile 
to  our  Nation's  birth.  For  Lithuanians 
the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II  cut  short 
their  sovereignty  as  the  Lithuanian  state 
fell  prey  to  the  dark  forces  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

While  the  forces  of  arms  imposed  by 
the  Red  Army  may  have  crushed  the 
Vilnius  government  it  could  never  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Today,  in  what  can  only  be  considered 
the  real  spirit  of  Helsinki,  the  Lithuanian 
consciousness  has  manifested  itself  in 
resolute  resistance  as  demonstrated  in 
Kaunas  in  1972  and  the  widely  read 
"Chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania."  The  percentage  of  Lithu- 
anians in  Soviet  labor  camps  is  re- 
portedly inordinately  high.  And  who  can 
forget  the  case  of  Simas  Kudirka  who 


sought  political  refuge  aboard  a  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  only  to  be  denied  be- 
cause of  a  policy  by  our  Government 
which  at  that  time  was  unclear  on  the 
human  rights  question.  But  as  President 
Carter  reminded  us  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress : 

The  passion  for  freedom  Is  on  the  rise. 
Tapping  this  new  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
nobler  nor  more  ambitious  task  for  America 
to  undertake  on  this  day  of  a  new  beginning 
than  to  help  shape  a  just  and  peaceful  world 
that  Is  truly  humane  .  .  .  Becauft  wc  are  free 
we  can  never  be  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
freedom  elsewhere. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Kudirka  was  able  to 
finally  obtain  an  exit  visa  to  come  to  this 
country.  However,  the  tragedy  was  that 
it  took  years  of  waiting  to  realize  this 
basic  human  right  of  emigration.  Those 
who  have  a  'well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution" .should  be  extended  safe  haven, 
regardless  of  whether  the  threat  to  their 
safety  comes  from  a  superpower  at- 
tempting to  crush  dissent  or  a  "friendly" 
dictatorial  regime  relying  on  torture  as 
a  tool  of  political  control. 

Today  we  mark  a  moment  of  inde- 
structable  pride  in  the  history  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  true  patriots  of  Lithuania  such 
as  Petras  Paulaitis  and  other  heroes  of 
the  democratic  movement  .should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  real  pride  for 
Lithuanian  Americans.  I  think  we  should 
also  pause  here  to  extend  a  special  note 
of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  .  whose 
diligent  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  allows 
us  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Yes,  there  is  a  new  spirit  in  this  coun- 
try seeking  to  match  the  rise  of  the  pas- 
sion for  freedom  in  countries  round  the 
globe.  As  we  move  toward  the  Belgrade 
Conference  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  we  should  take 
heart  that  even  the  most  terrible  tyranny 
can  never  completely  erase  the  desire 
and  the  demand  for  liberty  where  hearts 
are  strong  and  the  cause  is  just.  We  take 
this  opportimity  today  to  once  again  re- 
affirm our  support  for  those  hearts  and 
the  essential  rightness  of  that  cause. 


A  VITAL  NEED  TO  HELP  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  I  introduced  S.  49,  "the  Small 
Business  Administrative  Review  Act  of 
1977."  S.  49  is  an  effort  to  give  small 
business  in  this  country  access  to  a  new 
court,  so  that  they  can  have  a  forum  to 
contest  Federal  citations  and  fines  with- 
out having  to  go  to  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial ruin  in  the  process.  It  is,  in  essence, 
a  proposal  to  give  the  small  business- 
men and  women  of  this  coimtry  their  day 
in  court.  My  bill  is  based  on  the  fimda- 
mental  principle  of  due  process,  a  right 
which,  for  small  business,  has  been  fre- 
quently jeopardized  by  the  near-over- 
whelming burden  of  Federal  regulation. 

Small  business  deserves  our  help.  In 
this  regard,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  fine  article 
by  Herbert  Heaton  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  This  article  deals  with  the 
creation  of  an  innovative  organization 
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Support  Services  Alliance,  lie,  to  help 
small   business.   The   Alliance   is   orga 
nized  to  provide  direct  access  to  services 
of  all  types  for  entrcprenei  iring  indi 
viduals  and  small  enterprises.  The  Alii' 
ance  would  provide  access  U   legal,  ac- 
counting, and  insurance  servi<  es  that  too 
often  are  unavailable   to  snail   enter 
prises.  In  addition,  the  Allianc  e  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  financing  mech 
anisms    and    techniques, 
ing  theory  and  methods, 
resentation,    publications, 
laneous  services. 

I  think  that  the  article  is  an 
and  timely  one  and  I   ask 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
Entreprenecrinc  and  the 

(By  Herbert  Heaton) 

(More  than  twenty -five  percer  t 
self-employed  or  work  In  orgs 
fewer  than  twenty  employees. 
Ing  Is  Important  and  It  must  ha'Je 
support.) 

For  mllUona  of  people,  ent 
a  matter  of  survival  because 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around.  For  . 
small  but  Independent  Is  the  on 
would  like  to  make  a  living. 
Is,  entrepreneurlng  Is  also  satisf>ing 
It  Involves  the  three  elements  of  s  jt 
one's  own  goals,  one's  own  methoi  Is 
back.  Entrepreneurlng  Is   the  ba^ 
dom   because   freedom   requires 
which   people   can   pursue.   Ent 
Is  economically  essential  becausi 
economy   requires   a   mixture   of 
small  enterprises  and  self-reliant 
to  Innovate,  take  risks  and  prov 
Individualized  services.  Art,  mu.si 
and  fine  crafts,  as  we  know  then 
ucts  of  entrepreneurlng  Individ 

Onfortunately     Individual 
small  enterprises  do  not  present!; 
access  to  many  of  the  services 
survive    and    thrive:     profession 
financing,    training    aud    represL^. 
name   some    of    them.    In    generi  1 
goods  still  move  through  the  m 
any  purchaser  regardless  of  size 
the   other  hand,    are   usually 
through      organizational     an...., 
which   individuals  and  small  en 
not  have  access.   SUPPORT  SEf 
LIANCE,  INC.  has  been  organlzec 
access  to  services  for  entrepr( 
viduala  and  small  enterprises 
is  a  nonprofit  membership  org^... 
a   dual   pattern  of  activities:    (1 
direct  access  to  services  for  mi 
providing   general  support  to 
neurlng  community. 

INVISIBLE 

Irving  Krlstol  has  applied  the 
gotten  people"  to  those  of  us  wHo 
come  invisible  in  recent  decades 
ent    workers   and    those    in   family 
munlty    size    organizations.    Why 
Because    modern   systems    analyi 
Information  only  about  people 
inside   the   system   being   analj-zfed 
split-level  economy,  economic  anl 
mostly  with  the  part  for  which 
accumulated  and  in  which  big  „ 
are    located,    leaving    the    traditional 
with  its  self-employed  and  small 
nent  units  to  be  stereotyped  instead 
and  served.  Research  focuses  on 
glous   problems   of  big  organizat  ons 
subsidize  the  researchers. 

When  we  are  invisible  to  othefs.  we  tend 
to  lose  sight  of  ourselves.  Havinj  internal- 
ized the  labels  that  organizations  give  to  the 
parts  of  us  they  deal  with   (facory  hands 
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auditors,  students,  drop-outs)  It  U  not  easy 
for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  whole  people.  With- 
out this  insight,  however,  the  door  to  en- 
trepreneurlng Is  closed.  Beyond  this  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  see  as  a  whole  the  great 
community  of  independent  craftworkers  and 
professionals,  masons,  musicians,  merchants, 
small  landlords,  farmers,  and  cooperators  in 
self-help  projects.  It  Is  a  community  with 
many  shared  values,  strengths  and  needs. 
Men  and  women  who  belong  to  this  com- 
munity need  not  stand  alone  and  apart,  in- 
visible, forgotten  and  disadvantaged. 

BUT    IMPORTANT 

The  health  of  a  society  can  be  no  better 
than  the  health  of  Its  smallest  units.  Loss  of 
small  enterprises,  both  profit  and  nonprofit, 
occurs  in  ghettos  and  depre^ed  areas  as  they 
degenerate,  Just  as  growth  of  small  enter- 
prises occurs  in  developing  communities. 
There  are  no  complete  statistics  about  small 
enterprises  and  self-employed  persons,  but 
obviously  It  Is  not  large  enterprises  alone 
that  can  make  the  country  healthy  In  fact, 
large  affluent  organizations  must  cultivate 
markets  where  the  money  is  and  shun  areas 
with  economic  and  social  problems.  Develop- 
ment starts  at  the  grass  roots  and  growth 
occurs  blade  by  blade;  only  the  fertile  fields 
can  be  harvested  by  a  giant  combine. 

Never  before  have  the  grass  roots  of  our 
society  been  threatened  as  much  as  today. 
Twenty  million  people  have  been  displaced 
from  agriculture  since  World  War  II,  mostly 
from  small  farms,  and  today  the  big  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  find  themselves  unable  to 
serve  the  most  needful  of  the  small  farmers 
who  remain.  Vast  lu-ban  areas  are  losing  their 
landlords,  stores,  carpenters,  professionals 
and  even  their  unskilled  handymen  and  to- 
day, access  to  Insurance,  financing,  profes- 
sional assistance,  research,  education  and 
other  services  Is  not  available  to  those  who 
remain. 

It  is  not  that  insurance  companies,  banks, 
lawyers,  accountants,  and  schools  do  not 
want  to  serve.  What  is  wrong  Is  that  small 
enterprises  and  entrepreneurlng  individuals 
have  not  had  an  organization  through  which 
to  receive  the  services.  When  It  comes  to 
services,  consumers  must  be  copartners  In 
production.  For  example,  consumei-s  must 
learn  to  manage  rl.sks  to  Justify  insurance  and 
must  associate  with  others  who  also  seek  In- 
surance In  order  to  minimize  the  adminis- 
trative and  selling  costs  which  make  up  such 
a  large  part  of  the  premium  dollar  on  In- 
dividual policies.  Support  Services  Alliance, 
Inc.  offers  a  seminar  on  risk  management 
and  Its  members  constitute  an  organized  pool 
which  can  command  group  rates. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

We  laugh  at  the  old  Joke  about  giving  di- 
rections: "There  is  no  way  to  get  there 
from  here."  But  it  is  no  Joking  matter  when 
economists  and  systems  analysts  give  the 
same  kind  of  directions  telling  us  there  Is  no 
way  to  save  our  cities  and  no  way  to  give 
Jobs  to  everyone  without  causing  Inflation. 
What  the  experts  mean  In  each  Instance  Is 
that  they  do  not  know  the  way.  Then  psy- 
chologists tell  us  we  cannot  do  better  for  our- 
selves, that  they  know  where  we  stand  and 
what  paths  we  must  not  follow  and  what 
steps  we  must  not  take.  The  essence  of  en- 
trepreneurlng, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  belief 
In  one's  own  ability  to  make  one's  own  way 
step-by-step  to  one's  own  goals.  Evaluations 
which  deny  any  point  to  trying,  have  no 
value  to  those  who  try. 

Small  enterprises  and  entrepreneurlng  In- 
dividuals need  feedback,  not  evaluations.  It 
Is  not  easy,  however,  to  get  feedback  on  how 
one  is  doing.  Conventionally,  people  are 
evaluated  In  terms  of  their  assumed  poten- 
tial instead  of  given  feedback  on  their  per- 
formance. Those  who  internalize  low  rank- 
ings from  evaluators  and  see  themselves  as 
faUures,  tend  to  Interpret  setbacks  and  mis- 
takes as  confirmation  of  their  failing  status 


Instead  of  happenings  to  learn  from.  Feed- 
back must  be  aggressively  sought.  Why  wat 
the  loan  refused  and  what  steps  would 
change  the  decision?  Each  step  forward  Is 
not  a  triximph. 

Each  step  is  both  an  end  and  a  beginning. 
Each  answer  learned  today  Is  the  basis  for 
a  new  question  to  seek  an  answer  to  tomor- 
row. Each  problem  solved  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  a  new  problem  tomorrow. 
These  progressions  comprise  development. 
When  we  cease  having  new  questions  and 
problems  and  a  next  step  to  take  tomorrow, 
we  cease  developing  and  entrepreneurlng. 

ACCESS  TO   LEARNING 

Through  most  of  history,  growing  up  on  a 
farm  was  the  way  to  learn  farming.  Growing 
up  in  a  trade,  craft  or  profession  or  appren- 
ticing to  one  of  them  was  the  way  to  acquire 
skills  and  find  out  how  to  run  small  enter- 
prises. Today  apprenticeship  is  still  a  basic 
learning  model  and  large  organizations  use 
It.  Factories  have  lead  workers,  stores  their 
senior  salespeople  and  offices  and  bureauc- 
racies their  working  supervisors  to  break  in 
and  guide  new  employees.  Hospitals  and  large 
professional  firms  provide  supervised  prac- 
tical experience  to  newly  credcntialed  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  accountants.  Through  co- 
operative education  programs,  schools  and 
colleges  provide  internships  in  which  to  learn 
Job  skills. 

For  millions  of  us  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, the  learning  model  of  observing  and 
doing  under  supervision  Is  not  available.  It 
ts  not  available  to  peddlers,  commission 
salespeople,  freelance  writers,  painters,  repair 
and  service  workers,  medical  and  dental  prac- 
tloners  and  others  who  live  Independently  by 
their  skills  and  wits.  For  survival,  satisfac- 
tion and  productivity,  however,  all  of  them 
need  access  to  entrepreneurlng  knowledge, 
e.g.  how  to  handle  mistakes  and  complaints, 
how  to  price  services  or  products,  and  how 
to  negotiate.  Fortunately  there  are  alterna- 
tive learning  models  for  entrepreneurlng  to 
which  access  can  be  organized. 

In  order  of  Importance,  learning  resources 
are  first  oneself,  second  one's  peers  and  third 
teachers  who  are  not  one's  supervisors  on 
the  Job.  To  exploit  oneself  as  a  learning  re- 
source, there  are  skills  to  be  mastered,  par- 
ticularly In  obtaining  and  using  feedback. 
One  of  the  first  learning  modules  made  avail- 
able to  members  of  Support  Services  Alliance 
Is  a  seminar  on  this  subject.  To  learn  from 
one's  peers  Is  Important,  because  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  should  be  current  and  rele- 
vant. The  mechanisms  of  peer  counseling 
have  been  developed  into  peer  learning  mod- 
ules by  researchers  at  Full  Circle,  a  nonprofit, 
community  based  service  organization  in  New 
York  City.  Some  of  the  modules  currently 
being  tested  aie  especially  designed  for  en- 
trepreneurlng and  members  of  SSA  will  have 
access  to  them.  Peer  learning  is  important 
because  it  is  the  start  of  a  personalized  mu- 
tual support  network.  Beyond  Independence 
is  Interdependence,  beyond  self-help  is  de- 
velopment of  organized  cooperative  support- 
ing services. 

Finally,  there  must  be  access  to  systematic 
continuing  education.  There  are  trade  asso- 
ciations that  offer  specialized  courses  to  their 
members  and  a  management  association  that 
offers  courses  to  key  people  In  large  organiza- 
tions, but  entrepreneurlng  individuals  and 
managers  of  small  enterprises  have  special 
needs.  SSA  is  making  available  to  begin  with 
twenty  learning  modules  In  the  form  of  small 
group  seminars  on  such  subjects  as  cash 
flow,  bidding  on  jobs  or  contracts  and  ef- 
fectively using  the  experts  like  lawyers  and 
tax  accountants.  The  list  will  expand  and 
some  self -study  programs  are  projected.  The 
modules  are  being  prepared  by  the  University 
Without  Walls  at  Skldmore  College  which 
has  contracted  to  develop  the  overall  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  enrichment  as  well  as  tech- 
nical modules  will  be  available  and  arrange- 
ments  can    be   made    to    have    the    modules 
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apply  toward  a  college  degree.  Fees  paid  to 
SSA  for  continuing  education  are  generally 
tax  deductible  by  members. 

ACCESS    TO    PROFESSIONAL    SERVICES 

There  are  legal,  accounting  and  manage- 
ment aspects   to  almost  everything  we  do. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  need  assistance 
from  lawyers,  accountants  and  management 
consultants  whenever  we  lift  a  finger.  Access 
to  effective  professional  assistance  requires, 
first  of  all,  that  we  be  selective  and  timely 
in  our  requests.   Second,  access   to  effective 
professional  assistance  requires  that  we  fill 
our  roles  as  coproducers  of  the  services  we 
•  need.  No  use  to  ask  a  lawyer  for  a  will  unless 
I  we   can   provide   him  with   an    inventory   of 
I  as.^ets  and  liabilities  and  a  statement  of  who 
'  the  heirs  should  be.  No  use  to  ask  an  account- 
\  ant  to  prepare  a  tax  return  unless  we  have 
j  documents  and  records  from  which  the  re- 
.  turn  can  be  prepared.  Third,  we  need  to  find  a 
professional   person   who   will   listen   to.  our 
problem,  look  at  our  situation  and  respond 
constructively.  Finding  the  right  professional 
person  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  looking  In 
the  Yellow  Pages. 

The  first  and  second  points  above  are  mat- 
ters of  personal  training  and  experience  and 
a  training  seminar  of  SSA  will  deal  with 
them.  The  third  point  is  organizational  and 
membership  in  SSA  will  provide  helpful  con- 
nections and  referrals. 

Legal  Services.  A  high  percentage  of  legal 
needs  can  be  met  by  a  five  minute  phone 
discussion  with  an  attorney,  an  unpublished 
survey  has  shown.  Members  of  SSA  will  be 
able  to  have  such  a  discussion  for  a  modest 
fee  by  calling  an  800  number.  The  phone  will 
be  answered  by  a  young  attorney  working 
under  professional  guidance.  Instruction 
sheets  will  be  prepared  for  dealing  with  re- 
curring problems  like  getting  satisfaction  on 
an  equipment  guarantee.  Tlie  sheets  will  list 
a  series  of  st«ps  to  take  and  if  satisfaction 
Is  not  obtained  by  the  time  the  last  step  Is 
taken,  referral  to  an  attorney  can  be 
requested. 

On  a  different  level,  United  States  Senator 
James  Buckley  has  written  of  the  need  for 
self-employed  individuals  and  those  in  small 
enterprises  for  support  in  defending  them- 
selves against  bureaucratic  harassment. 
With  Representative  Crane,  Buckley  intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  reimbursement 
of  legal  fees  for  successful  defense  in  the 
courts  against  the  Federal  government  or 
Its  agencies.  But  who  can  afford  the  up- 
front money,  perhaps  fifty  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  that  taking  an  issue  to  court  re- 
quires? SSA  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
arrangements  for  support  services  in  this 
area. 

Accounting  Services.  "Government  has  de- 
veloped an  insatiable  appetite  for  paper  and 
red  tape.  It  is  choking  the  life  out  of  free 
enterprise  and  individual  Initiative  in  Amer- 
ica. Government  reporting  requirements  cost 
small  biisitiesses  in  America  $18  billion  a 
year."  (From  a  speech  by  President  Ford  in 
May  1976)  Obviously  the  reporting  require- 
ments are  for  the  benefit  of  the  government, 
not  the  enterprises  that  prepare  the  re- 
ports. Obviously,  then,  the  government 
should  pay  for  the  reports.  No  other  solu- 
tion has  any  plausibility.  No  other  solution 
can  enable  small  businesses  to  afford  the 
professional  assistance  needed  to  prepare 
the  reports.  It  Is  not  subsidies  and  special 
favors  that  small  organizations  and  the 
self-employed  need.  Just  simply  equity. 

Inadvertently,  the  public  accounting  pro- 
fession too  has  laid  It  on  small  organiza- 
tions, but  corrective  actions  may  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Public  accountants  appeared 
In  this  country  sixty  years  ago  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  as  public  ownership  of 
corporations  Increased.  As  corporations  grew 
in  size,  CPA's  formed  larger  professional  part- 
nerships to  serve  them  and  prescribed  in- 
creasing   uniformity    in    accounting    proce- 


dures and  reports.  It  is  needlessly  ex- 
pensive, however,  for  a  local  merchant  to 
be  bound  by  accounting  rules  that  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  SEC, 
the  stock  exchanges  and  investment  analysts. 
Furthermore,  giant  professional  partnerships 
are  not  well  suited  to  serve  the  day  to  day 
needs  of  small  clients.  Fortunately,  there 
may  soon  be  official  liberation  of  small  en- 
terprises from  accounting  rules  designed  for 
giants.  Hopefully,  there  will  be  a  revitallza- 
tlon  of  individual  CPA  practitioners  and 
small  accounting  firms  to  serve  small  clients. 
SSA  will  encourage  these  important  reorien- 
tations of  the  accounting  profession. 

ACCESS    TO    INSURANCE 

Under  a  group  contract,  administrative 
and  selling  costs  are  minimized,  resulting  in 
lower  premium  costs.  But  group  contracts 
like  those  covering  employees  of  large  cor- 
porations, presuppose  that  risks  average  out 
within  each  group.  Since  Jobs  in  large  or- 
ganizations tend  to  be  filled  by  homogeneous 
groups  of  workers  who  have  more  or  less  sim- 
ilar life  styles,  live  in  the  same  or  similar 
commumties  and  have  the  same  access  to 
medical  care,  insurance  companies  find  they 
have  standard  claim  patterns  which  approxi- 
mate predicted  averages.  The  self-employed 
and  those  in  small  enterprises,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  perceived  to  be  a  heterogeneous 
group  with  diverse  life  styles,  diverse  access 
to  medical  care  and  perhaps  with  atypical 
life  expectancies.  It  is  not  easy  to  assure 
that  risks  will  average  out  in  such  a  scat- 
tered group. 

Nonetheless,  the  equivalent  of  group  in- 
surance savings  in  administrative  and  sell- 
ing costs  can  be  achieved  by  the  self-em- 
ployed and  those  in  sm.all  enterprkes.  SSA 
Is  the  mechanism  for  such  savings  to  Its 
members.  To  assure  that  rl.sks  will  average 
out  v.'lthin  the  membership  of  SSA,  there  will 
be  special  provisions.  Experience  rating 
should  be  favorable  because  entrepreneurlng 
people  are  by  definition  self-reliant,  respon- 
sible and  potentially  productive  as  copart- 
ners in  producing  the  services  they  con- 
sume, such  as  health  care. 

The  income  tax  laws  should  be  changed  so 
that  payments  by  the  self-employed  for  med- 
ical and  life  Insurance  under  a  group  plan 
are  deductible  for  tax  purposes  Just  as  are  the 
payments  for  such  Insurance  for  employees 
of  large  organizations.  Unemployment  insur- 
ance is  presently  unavailable  to  the  self- 
employed,  but  Us  equivalent  could  readily  be 
provided.  Let  the  self-employed  deposit  four 
percent  of  their  gro.ss  income  in  special  sav- 
ings accounts — and  deduct  the  payment  as  a 
business  expense  Just  as  unemployment  In- 
surance payments  are  deducted  by  large  or- 
ganisations. Withdrawals  would  be  report- 
able for  tax  purposes.  SSA  will  research  the 
equity  and  economics  of  potential  tax  re- 
forms which  can  benefit  its  members. 

AND     MORE 

Financing  mechanisms  and  techniques,  en- 
trepreneurlng theory  and  metnods.  research, 
representation,  publications  and  miscellane- 
ous services. 

SSA  will  promote  the  availability  of 
guaranteed  post-funded  annuities  so  that 
sales  of  smaU  busines.ses  can  be  financed  out 
of  future  profits  Just  as  sales  of  large  busi- 
nesses are.  SSA  will  also  promote  other 
mechanisms  and  techniques  that  are  already 
available  but  underused,  like  leasing  and 
sweat  equity  financing.  But  in  running  a 
business,  the  control  of  cash  flow  is  usually 
more  important  and  more  difficult  than  rais- 
ing money  and  too  much  succe.ss  in  borrow- 
ing is  a  common  cause  of  business  failure. 
Each  type  of  asset  used  in  a  business  can 
call  for  a  different  financing  method.  It  Is 
even  possible  to  have  the  use  of  a.ssets  that 
are  not  owned  and  need  not  be  financed  at 
all.  Look  for  articles  and  seminars  on  prac- 
tical flnanchig  methods  for  the  self-employed 
and  small  enterprises. 


Entrepreneurlng  theory  and  methods  are 
very  different  from  the  management  theory 
and  methods  appropriate  for  large  organiza- 
tions. Entrepreneurlng  calls  for  individual- 
ized responsiveness,  not  standardization. 
Small  farms  and  many  small  businesses  must 
be  family  enterprises,  but  personnel  practices 
In  large  organizations  generally  prohibit  em- 
ployment of  relatives.  When  small  organiza- 
tions grow,  it  is  necessary  to  superimpose  big 
organization  administrative  practices  on  en- 
trepreneurlng methods.  But  covirses  in  man- 
agement for  small  enterprises  and  the  self- 
employed  that  prescribe  big  organization 
management  methods  are  counterproductive 
or  literally  destructive.  Look  for  articles  and 
seminars  on  practical,  down-to-earth  entre- 
preneurlng theory  and  methods. 

Miscellaneous  services  will  Include  guaran- 
teed education  loans  for  children  of  mem- 
bers. Discounts  on  rental  cars  will  be  avaU- 
able.  The  objective  is  to  provide  members 
with  full  access  to  the  benefits  inherent  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  American  business 
system. 

CONCLTTSION 

Large  and  small  organizations  are  interde- 
pendent, the  well  being  of  each  group  malting 
it  possible  for  the  other  group  to  thrive.  TTie 
role  of  Support  Services  Alliance,  Inc.  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  services  of  large  organi- 
zations effectively  reach  small  ones.  Large  or- 
ganizations will  support  this  effort  because 
the  greater  the  survival,  satisfaction  and  pro- 
d-jctivitv  of  the  membrrs  of  Support  Services 
Alliance,  Inc.  the  greater  the  well  being  of 
the  economy  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Trustees  a7id  officers 

Harry  Andrews,  former  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident Dry  Dock  £.avines  Bank,  Vice  President. 

M&x  Delson,  Esq.,  Senior  Partner  Delson  & 
Gordon,  Trvwtee. 

Edwin  W.  Dippoid,  Financial  Vice  Presi- 
dent &  Corporate  Secretary,  American  Arbi- 
tration Association,  Tj-easurer. 

Edgar  D.  Draper,  President  Borough  of 
Manhattan  Community  College,  Trustee. 

Mark  Gelber,  Dean  of  Special  Programs 
Skldmore  College,  Trustee. 

Herbert  Heaton,  Comptroller  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  President  &  Trustee. 

Robert  D.  Kiipatrick,  President  Connecti- 
cut General  Insurance  Corp.,  Trustee. 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  The  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  Trustee. 

Ellis  L.  Phillips,  Jr.,  President  Ellis  Phiiilps 
Fo\mdation,  Trustee. 

Rexford  E.  Tom.pklns,  President  Dry  Dock 
Savings  Bank,  Trustee. 

Carolyn  J.  Wieman,  Administrative  Assis- 
tant, The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Secretary. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1977  was  a  day  of  special  mean- 
ing for  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and  their  countrymen  throughout  the 
world.  On  that  date,  59  years  ago,  a  20- 
member  National  Council  declared 
Lithuania  free  and  independent.  This 
declaration  marked  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle  for  the  Lithuanian  people, 
dating  back  to  1795,  when  they  fell 
under  the  domination  of  Czarist  Russia. 

Although  Lithuanian  independence 
was  to  last  for  only  22  years,  in  that  time 
the  Lithuanian  people  made  remarkable 
advances  with  respect  to  their  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life.  A  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  was  elected  in  1920,  and 
a  democratic  Constitution  modeled  after 
our  own  was  adopted. 

As  World  War  n  began,  Lithuania 
tried  to  steer  a  neutral  course,  but  events 
dictated  otherwise.  Iii  1940,  the  country 
fell     victim     to     Soviet    expansionism, 
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despite  a  1926  treaty  of 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  LithuAnia 
soon  made  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
an  act  that  the  United  States 
recognized.      Shortly 
Soviets  were   thrown   out  by 
vaders,   who   brought   with 
own  brand  of  terror  and 
1944,  the  Soviets  returned  and 
lished  firm  control  over  the  Lit 
a  control  characterized  by  the 
human  and  civil  rights  and 
tematic  attempt  to  destroy 
anlan  culture.  This  tyranny  con 
the  present. 

Still,   the  Lithuanian   people 
committed  to  the  idea  and 
of  a   free   and   independent 
once    again    taking    its    rightfil 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  w^ld 
courage  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
oppression,    and    their    faith 
eventual  deliverance  are  an  in 
for  all  who  love  freedom. 
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A  NONSOLUTION  TO  THE 
COTICS  PROBLEM 
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Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President, 
Lang  of  the  New  York  Post 
FebruaiT  8  article  entitled 
Corner    World's    Opium    Markcjt 
article  describes  a  report  by 
Select   Committee   on   Narcotici 
and  Control  which,  in  its  workiijg 
recommends  that  the  Federal 
ment   endeavor   to   negotiate 
world  opium -producing  countries 
fixed  price  for  opium.  We  w_ 
buy  "the  entire  world  supply"  of 
and  destroy  It.  In  this  way,  thi 
reasons,   Federal   authorities 
inate  opium  derivatives,  such  as 
from  street  distribution. 

In  my  view  this  suggestion 
the  height  of  absurdity. 

There  can  be  no  "cornering  the 
through  the  market  mechanism 
as  opium  producers  are  able  to 
to     grow     more — indeed,     cons 
more.  Attempting  to  fix  a  legal 
an    illegal   commodity   is,    prim  i 
impossible. 

Opium  purchases  by  the  _ 
ernment  could  well  increase 
the  demand  for  the  substance, 
very  first  lesson  of  economics  is  ,. 
creased  demand  leads  to  highe  • 
and  new  avenues  of  supply, 
ducers— and   their   government 
have  no  reason  to  resist  this 
would  mean  windfall  profits  "fo 

Even  if  the  price  of  opium  is 
out  of  reach  of  the  street  user 
massive  Federal  purchases,  we 
have  accomplished  much.  Opiun 
the  only  source  of  psychoactive 
and  close  substitutes  would  surely 
in  readily  available  quantities. 

Unless  the  report's  authors 
a  rabbit  out  of  their  economic 
scheme  is  doomed  to  failure,  anc 
risk  of  rewarding  the  very  tr 
destruction  who  should  be 
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The  article  mentions  that  " 
may  well  find  wide  acceptance 
gress."  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  will 
thing  I  can  to  keep  preclusive 
opium  from  becoming  a  reality. 
ideas  would  waste  so  much 
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so  little  rhyme  nor  reason  and  so  negli- 
gible a  return. 

Taking  opiates  off  the  streets  is  a  laud- 
able concern.  The  planners  who  con- 
ceived of  this  alternative  are  well-inten- 
tioned. But  let  us  not  ignore  the  lessons 
of  economics  as  we  move  to  counter  the 
tragedy  of  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lang  does  us  a 
great  service  by  forewarning  of  this  futile 
plan,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Feds  May  Corner  World's  Opittm  Markets 
(By  John  S.  Lang) 
Washington. — A  special  House  Committee 
wants  the  U.S.  government  to  buy  all  the 
opium  In  the  world  In  an  effort  to  keep  heroin 
off  the  streets. 

A  working  draft  of  a  report  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  recommends  that  the  State  Dept. 
try  to  convene  a  conference  with  all  opium- 
growing  countries. 

At  such  a  meeting,  the  report  proposes, 
American  diplomats  would  work  to  establish 
a  world  purchase  price  for  opium,  the  sub- 
stance from  which  heroin  is  derived. 

"Having  agreed  to  the  price,  the  U.S.  should 
offer  to  purcha.se  the  entire  world  supply  for 
eventual  destruction,"  states  a  preliminary 
draft  of  the  proposal  obtained  by  The  Post. 
The  recommendation  has  caused  con- 
troversy within  the  committee,  and  the  final 
version  may  contain  somewhat  different  lan- 
guage. But  Chairman  Lester  Wolff  (D-Nas- 
sau )  supports  the  plan  and  once  before  urged 
this  government  to  purchase  a  Far  Eastern 
opium  crop. 

The  Idea  Is  received  with  ridicule  and  dis- 
may among  longtime  federal  narcotics  con- 
trol officers. 

"It  could  start  a  bidding  war  between  the 
government  and  the  Mafla,"  Jeered  one  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  official.  "And 
don't  you  know  who  would  win?" 

"Ifs  a  ridiculous  idea."  said  another  Fed- 
eral drug  control  source.  "Even  if  we  bought 
all  the  opium  available  that  wouldn't  stop 
Illegal  growing  or  smuggling.  They'd  Just  grow 
more.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  profit  motive  and 
demand,  people  are  going  to  grow  bootleg 
crops." 

However  controversial,  the  plan  may  well 
find  wide  acceptance  In  Congress,  which 
created  Wolff's  panel  last  July  and  recon- 
stituted it  last  month. 

As  justification  for  making  the  government 
an  opium  buyer,  the  committee  says  that 
"even  If  drug  abuse  has  not  been  a  chief  con- 
cern In  the  countries  where  opium  Is  grown, 
we  m\ast  give  the  growing  nations  a  reason 
for  having  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In  pre- 
venting the  movement  of  drugs." 

The  report  suggests  that  the  State  Dept. 
try  to  set  up  the  opium  price-fixing  confer- 
ence with— or  without — cooperation  from  the 
UN.  Any  agreement  establishing  a  global  price 
would  be  sent  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

Since  it  was  created,  the  committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  to  determine  why  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts  In  this  country  has 
doubled  to  800,000  In  the  last  three  years. 

It  found  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  heroin  supply  coming  into  this  nation 
is  seized  by  authorities.  Yet  it  said  the  drug 
agencies  are  so  overwhelmed  that  cases  In- 
volving up  to  500  pounds  of  smuggled  mari- 
juana are  going  totally  unprosecuted. 


COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  South 
Shore  National  Bank  of  Chicago  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  how  a  bank  can 


take  the  lead  in  fostering  the  economic 
revival  of  its  community,  when  the  bank 
makes  a  commitment  to  do  so.  I  am  in- 
cluding for  the  record  a  fascinating  ar- 
ticle on  the  bank  and  its  chairman, 
Ronald  Grzywinskl,  from  Chicago  maga- 
zine. 

This  should  be  mandatory  reading  for 
the  Nation's  bankers.  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  406,  the  Community  Re- 
investment Act,  which  would  make  com- 
munity reinvestment  a  higher  priority 
activity  for  the  Nation's  banks.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  legislate 
more  Ron  Grzywinskis,  but  we  are  going 
to  try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Money  Matters 
(By  Judith  Barnard) 
Water  began  seeping  into  the  elegant 
South  Shore  Villa  condominium  during  the 
night  of  October  21,  1976.  Within  a  few 
minutes,  the  city  water  department  had  been 
called  and  a  crew  left  the  station  at  79th 
and  Ashland  to  drive  in  to  South  Shore. 
Before  they  got  to  the  Villa,  the  cracked 
water  main  that  had  allowed  the  seepage 
burst,  and  five  million  gallons  of  water  ex- 
ploded into  69th  Street  at  South  Shore  Drive. 
The  street  was  sucked  Into  a  60-foot  lake; 
cars  fioated  on  Its  surface.  As  the  earth 
washed  away,  the  south  wall  of  the  Villa 
crumbled,  opening  living  rooms,  bedrooms, 
and  kitchens  to  the  night  air. 

The  water  department  crew  had  to  shut 
off  six  valves  to  stop  the  flow,  each  took  20 
minutes.  When  they  had  finished,  and  the 
sound  of  rushing  water  had  died  away,  tele- 
vision crews,  news  photographers,  and  resi- 
dents lining  the  collapsed  street  took  stock  of 
the  damage. 

It  was  a  terrific  disaster  for  the  public — 
high  drama  and  no  one  hurt  or  killed.  But  for 
those  who  knew  what  the  Villa  meant  sym- 
bolically, the  fiood  had  wounded  an  entire 
neighborhood.  That  regal  building  had  been 
given  up  as  a  prospective  slum  by  its  mort- 
gage holder,  Talman  Federal.  The  communi- 
ty of  South  Shore  had  been  declared  a  disas- 
ter area,  soon  to  become  one  large  slum,  by 
urbanologlst  Pierre  de  Vise,  by  a  majority  of 
its  former  white  residents,  and  by  the  money 
merchants  of  Chicago. 

But  the  39 -unit  Villa  had  been  reclaimed, 
renewed.  It  was  sold  at  a  hefty  profit  to  a 
developer,  and  its  residents  formed  a  strong, 
active  condominium  association.  It  was  both 
an  example  and  a  symbol  of  what  South 
Shore  could  achieve  in  its  homes  and  busi- 
nesses— if  the  streets  held,  and  If  the  com- 
munity didn't  become  discouraged.  And  If 
the  commitment  held  firm  among  the  people 
behind  the  Villa  renovation,  behind  the  ef- 
fort to  turn  South  Shore  around — the  staff 
of  the  South  Shore  National  Bank. 

At  Its  peak,  the  South  Shore  National 
Bank  had  assets  of  $80  million — a  st.able 
bank  In  a  stable,  prosperous  white  commu- 
nity with  a  lakefront,  an  enclave  of  man- 
sions, blocks  of  modest  homes,  and  solid 
three-story  walkups,  high-rises,  designer 
shops  along  7l8t  Street,  churches,  synagogues, 
schools,  proxUnity  to  the  Loop  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  a  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation of  80,000. 

What  happened  in  South  Shore  isn't  a 
unique  story  any  more — but  what's  happen- 
ing now  is  unique.  It  may  even  carry  hope 
for  other  deteriorating  urban  areas  where  all 
those  Involved  claim — and  believe — they  are 
victims  of  forces  beyond  their  control. 

South  Shore  "went  black."  Within  a  few 
years,  the  population  In  the  area  bounded  by 
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Jackson  Park  (67th  Street),  Stony  Island, 
83rd  Street,  and  the  lake  shifted  from  99 
percent  white  to  85  percent  black.  The  white 
residents  who  stayed  either  had  substantial 
Investments  in  mansions  in  the  section 
called  the  Jackson  Park  Highlands,  or  an  In- 
vestment of  another  kind:  a  commitment 
to  Integration  and  a  brief,  or  hope,  that  they 
could  keep  South  Shore  from  going  the  way 
of  neighboring  Woodlawn. 

The  forces  that  accompany,  and  accelerate 
the  deterioration  of  an  area  are  complex  and, 
seen  in  Isolation,  baffling.  But  they  have  a 
pattern,  and  South  Shore's  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  went  something  like  this: 

The  pressure  for  good  housing  for  blacks 
was  enormous.  Where  they  could,  blacks 
burst  out  of  their  overcrowded,  deteriorating 
neighborhoods  into  areas  with  better  hous- 
ing, lower  crime  rates,  better  schools,  and 
breathing  space.  The  demand  pushed  prices 
up;  landlords  raised  apartment  rents,  and 
blacks,  having  few  options,  paid  them.  Other 
landlords  followed  suit,  and  white  families, 
who  did  have  options,  moved  to  neighbor- 
hoods where  rents  were  lower. 

At  this  point,  two  things  happened.  Land- 
lords assumed  that  blacks  would  ruin  the 
area,  so  many  saw  no  sense  In  .spending  good 
money  on  maUitenance  or  on  screening  ap- 
plicants or  on  enforcing  density  restrictions. 
Maintenance  became  minimal;  rents  went 
up;  many  black  families,  to  make  pavments 
shared  apartments  with  cousins  or  friends' 
And  owners  watched  their  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  be  fulfilled. 

By  "milking"  their  buildings  (also  called 
"managing  for  demolition"),  owners  pock- 
eted money  they  would  have  spent  on  main- 
tenance and  taxes.  In  that  way  they  could 
recover  the  purcha.-!e  price  of  a  building  in 
three  years.  The  city  of  Chicago  allows  a 
grace  period"  of  ten  years  of  nonpayment  of 
taxes  before  it  takes  over  a  building-  so  the 
owners,  their  names  often  buried  in  land 
trusts,  had  plenty  of  time  tc  walk  awav  from 
buildings  that  by  then  were  worthle«^s. 

Single-family  homes  were  treated  much 
the  same  way.  Black  families  that  could  not 
get  conventional  mortgages  (the  area,  by  this 
time,  had  been  redlfncd  by  most  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions),  got  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages.  And  when  they  couldn't 
keep  up  payments  (FHA  screening  proce- 
dures are  minimal),  and  the  mortgages  were 
foreclosed,  those  houses  had  to  stand  empty 
for  one  year  (a  peculiar  FHA  regulation) 
before  new  owners  could  take  over.  By  that 
time,  the  houses  had  become  playgrounds 
stripped  of  their  fixtures  and  damaged  by 
cold,  rain,  and  wind.  More,  neighbors  had 
stopped  fixing  up  their  homes  because  the 
sore  spots  depressed  values  on  the  block 

"DLMnvestment"  means  the  conscious 
decision  by  financial  institutions  to  keep  in- 
vestment money  out  of  a  community.  It  ap- 
plies to  banks  In  the  community  as  weU  as  to 
those  downtown.  At  about  the  time  the  color 
of  South  Shore  began  changing,  the  owners 
of  the  South  Shore  National  Bank  decided 
they  couldn't  cope  with  the  new  residents 
Banking  habits  were  different,  the  people 
were  different  from  those  with  whom  the 
bank  had  been  comfortable.  Many  familiar 
customers  were  leaving  and  taking  thpir 
deposits  elsewhere.  -Hie  bank  made  Its  own 
decls  on  to  dlsinvest.  which  In  effect  meant 
creating  conditions  that  would  speed  the  out- 
flow of  deposits.  The  lobby  got  dirty  and 
wasnt  cleaned  up,  tellers  weren't  replaced 
When  they  left,  and  people  had  to  stand  In 
line  for  as  long  as  an  hour  to  open  a  new 
account.  The  minimum  deposit  required  for 
high-interest  accounts  was  greater  than  in 
downtown  banks,  services  were  minimal,  and 
mortgages  were  refused.  In  1972,  the  bank 
lent  *59,000  in  South  Shore  mortgages  for 
the  entire  year:  two  homes. 

As  a  policy.  It  worked.  Assets  dropped  from 
$80  million  to  $46  million,  deposits  to  $41 
million.  Business  was  so  bad,  the  owners  said. 


they  had  to  get  out.  They  had  buyers  who 
wanted  to  move  the  bank  to  the  Standard 
Oil  BuUding.  They  filed  an  application  to 
move. 

Looking  over  its  shoulder  at  Woodlawn.  the 
South  Shore  Commission,  a  community  or- 
ganization begun  In  the  1950s,  fought  the 
move.  They  testified  before  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  that  there  wasn't  a  good 
reason  for  the  bank  to  move,  that  the  move 
would  do  irreparable  damage  to  South  Shore. 
And  for  the  first  time,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  turned  down  such  an  applica- 
tion, stating  that  the  bank  "has  failed  to 
show  persuasive  reason  at  this  time  for  aban- 
doning its  present  service  area  and  leaving 
the  South  Shore  community  without  a 
strong,  established,  and  adequately  capital- 
ized commercial  bank." 

Sometimes  events  conclde  as  If  by  plan.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  owners  of  the  South 
Shore  National  Bank  were  looking  for  a  way 
out  of  a  community  they  no  longer  under- 
stood, a  group  of  people  In  Hyde  Park  was 
locking  for  a  bank  to  buy.  One  member  of 
the  group  was  the  former  president  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Ron 
Grzywin.=kl  (Grlz-wln-skl) ,  who  had  just 
completed  a  two-year  fellowship  et  the  Adlal 
Stevenson  Institute,  where  he  v/orked  up  a 
model  for  a  development  bank  that  could 
help  a  community  reverse  the  spiral  of  de- 
terioration. 

Grzywinskl  named  his  model  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation;  it  would 
bo  a  holding  company  thot  would  buy  a  bank 
and  eventually  form  subsidiaries,  both  for 
profit  and  nonprofit,  to  act  as  a  catalyst  and 
a  base  of  support  for  neighborhood  rehabili- 
tation and  development. 

He  had  talked  It  out  with  the  peop!e  who 
would  help  him  put  the  model  Into  action: 
Mary  Houghton  and  Milton  Davis,  who,  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Hyde  Park  Bank's  urban  devel- 
opment division,  had  created  the  successful 
minority  business-loan  program. 

In  another  of  those  fortuitous  conjunc- 
tlono  of  events.  In  August  1972,  at  the  same 
time  Grzywinskl  was  looking  over  the  South 
Shore  National  Bank,  the  Federal  Eeserve 
Board  ruled  that  bank  holding  companies 
could  make  "Investments  ir.  corporations  or 
projects  designed  primarily  to  promote  com- 
munity welfare,  such  as  the  economic  reha- 
bilitation and  development  of  low-income 
areas."  The  ruling  went  on:  "Bank  holding 
companies  possess  a  unique  combination  of 
financial  and  managerial  resources  making 
them  particularly  suited  for  a  meaningful 
and  substantial  role  in  remedying  our  social 
Ills." 

It  was  a  trumpet  sounding  the  charge. 
Grzywinskl  took  his  model,  the  new  Fed  rul- 
ing, and  his  own  con.'^iderable  charm,  and 
went  calling  on  foundations,  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, and  church  groups,  looking  for 
four  niillion  dollars. 

He  wasn't  preaching  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  a  reward  for  good  works  In  South  Shore; 
he  was  making  a  buslne.ss  pitch  for  Invest- 
ments that  he  expected,  but  could  not  prom- 
ise, would  pay  dividends  if  investors  would 
agree  to  defer  their  earnings  until  the  new 
owners  could  reverse  the  outflow  of  deposits 
and  attract  new  money  from  within  and  out- 
side South  Shore. 

At  no  time,  verbally  or  In  his  written  pro- 
posals, did  he  conceal  the  ro!e  that  he  and 
his  fellow  officers  Intended  the  bank  to  play 
In  making  an  experiment  that  hadn't  been 
made  in  any  other  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood in  the  country: 

"WhUe  the  policy  of  the  corporation  Is  to 
make  loans  and  Investments  only  in  situa- 
tions whrlcii  it  believes  offer  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  return  to  the  corporation,  it  will 
not  attempt  to  maximize  such  return  at  the 
expense  of  its  primary  goal  of  developing  the 
neighborhood  for  the  benefit  of  its  residents. 
Moreover,  the  corporation  expects  to  conduct 
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or  contract  for  research  and  studies  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  to  make  grants 
related  to  neighborhood  development.  While 
the  effect  of  such  expenditures  may  be  to  im- 
prove the  neighborhood,  they  may  also  re- 
duce the  returns,  if  any,  to  the  participants 
In  the  corporation."  (From  the  Offering  Cir- 
cular of  the  Illinois  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation;  Italics  added.) 

It  was  hardly  a  conventional  approach; 
what  followed  was  even  less  so.  The  Offering 
Circular  reiterated  the  dangers  the  new  own- 
ers might  face— hostility  from  the  commu- 
nity, lack  of  sufficient  outside  investments  to 
maintain  momentum,  absence  of  any  models 
on  which  to  base  their  experiment,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  bank's  going  under  before  the 
decay  could  be  reversed.  Then  the  circular 
added,  almost  casually,  that  U  the  bank  be- 
came profitable  and  succeeded  in  its  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  goals. 
Its  lUtlmate  goal  would  be  "to  sell  to  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  the  equity  In  the 
corporation,  or  alternatively  in  the  bank." 
But  that  radical  punch  line  was  only  one 
line  In  47  pages  of  hard  business  and  banking 
sense,  with  the  comforting  word  "profit"  ap- 
pearing frequently,  and  It  was  presented  by 
Grzywinskl  with  his  special  blend  of  youth 
(he  is  40),  energy,  and  experience  as  a  bank 
president  in  Hyde  Park  and  in  Lockpoit,  Il- 
linois. Between  the  first  offering  (1973-74) 
and  the  second  (beginning  in  1976)  nearly 
three  million  dollars  was  committed.  And 
Ron  Grzywinskl  bought  a  bank. 

"The  first  day."  Mary  Houghton  says, 
"nothing  was  different  at  the  bank  except 
that  three  new  people  came  to  work." 

They  went  to  work  on  August  23.  1973 — 
Ron  Grzywinskl,  chairman  of  the  board, 
-Mary  Houghton,  vice-president,  and  Milton 
Davis,  president.  Mary  Houghton,  tall,  with 
an  open  engaging  smile,  walks  with  a  long 
stride,  bent  forward  as  if  hurrying  to  see 
around  the  next  corner.  She  is  forthright  and 
accessible— hallmarks  of  the  entire  staif.  by 
design  as  well  as  by  Inclination.  They  came 
to  a  bank  where  iheir  predecessors  had  been 
distrusted,  even  despised  by  many  black  res- 
idents, a  bank  that  had  been  run  by  white 
males  who  had  tried  their  damndest  to  get 
out  of  .South  Shore.  Now  here  was  a  new 
b\inch  taking  over;  was  the  fact  that  Hough- 
ton was  fen-.ale  and  Davis  was  black  and 
Grzywinskl  "cared"  about  people  enough  to 
convince  South  Shore  that  things  had  really 
changed? 

Not  for  a  long  time.  "The  population  was 
nervous  about  the  bank."  says  Calvin  Brad- 
ford (of  the  Circle  Campus  College  of  Urban 
Sciences) ,  who  has  been  studying  the  South 
Shore  community.  "They  took  one  look  at 
these  people  who  came  In  saying.  'We're  go- 
ing to  remake  your  neighborhood.'  and  their 
first  reaction  was  to  say,  'The  hell  you  are.' 
No  one  knew  whether  they  were  bankers  or 
some  new  kind  of  community  group.  Did 
they  want  to  make  a  splash  and  then  leave, 
or  a  fat  profit  and  then  leave,  or  did  they 
really  have  something  new  In  mind?" 

There  Is  one  tested  way  to  reach  Into  a 
community  and  convince  people  you're  for 
real:  Grzywinskl  and  Davis  did  what  inde- 
pendent precinct  workers  in  Chicago  have 
done  for  years;  tliey  had  a  coffee  campaign. 
They  started  In  the  lobby  of  the  bank, 
Grzywinskl  young  and  roseate,  Davis  short, 
stocky,  dark,  with  a  quiet  smile  and  an  even 
quieter  voice,  almost  a  murmur.  (Oddly,  all 
three  of  them,  Grzywlui^ki,  Davis,  and  Hough- 
ton, speak  in  low  tones,  sometimes  mum- 
bling, as  if  the  radical  things  they  have  to 
say — radical  for  bankers — are  better  said 
sUdlngly  and  then  put  into  action.) 

Davis  and  Grzywinskl  stood  in  the  lobby 
of  the  bank,  offering  coffee,  asking  ques- 
tions— What  do  you  want  from  the  bank? 
What  do  you  want  for  South  Shore?  What 
services  are  important  to  you? — and  talking 
about  themselves  at  the  same  time. 
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Then  they  went  to  living  rooms, 
centers — wherever  they  could 
vUatlon.  Sometimes  only  three 
to  listen;  at  other  times,  up  to  a 
Information  travels,  and  one  spec 
information  got  around:  With  the 
ership,  no  resident  of  South  Shor  i 
turned  down  for  a  loan  unleii  C 
Davi3,  cr  Houghton  agreed.  The  d 
e-helon  sumn.ary  refusals  were  o 
they'd  had."  says  Houghton,  "was 
banker  talking  to  a  street-wise  b 
Just  talked  past  each  other.  Even 
stopped  talking  altogether." 

"Of  course,  we  do  turn  down  app  1 
Grzywinski  says   "We  should  take 
but  our  Interest  Is  in  surviving." 

"Tho  point  i5,"  adds  Houghton, 
loans  can  be  made  less  risky  If  son 
to    put    a   package   of   protections 
Tl-.at  s  one  of  cur  mala  roles." 

But  the  coflee  campaign  wa.sn't 
loans;    it   was   also   about   deposi 
South  Shore  residents  to  "plant  y< 
close  to  home,"  to  deposit  their  d 
tho  dollars  would  stay,  in  the  fom  i 
mortgages,  and  investments. 

Eighty  thousand  people  live  In 
with  a  total  of  more  than  $110 
their  bark  accounts,  most  of 
larcj  downtown  banks. 

In  1974,  the  Chicago  Disclosure 
required  those  banks  wanting  to 
depositories  for  city  funds  to 
amount  of  their  savings  deposits 
loans  in  every  censxis  tract  in  the 
of  the  disclosures: 

In  1974.  Continental  B.'ink  made 
of  Its  loans  in  suburbs,  eight  perc- 
city,  of  which  59  percent  were 
North    Side   Gold   Coast   and    thrcfc 
downtown. 

Harris  Trust  and  Savings  made 
of  Us  loans  in  suburbs,  and  five 
tho  city,  of  which  49  percent  wen 
the  Gold  Coast. 

First  National  made  7G  percent 
In  suburbs,  24  percent  in  the  city 
46  percent  were  made  In  the  Gold 

In    1974,    six    banking    Institutlc^ 
tlnental,   LaSaJle,   First  National. 
Central,  American  National),  with 
lion   In  savings  deposits   from   th( 
nttles    of   Logan    Square,    Austin. 
West  Englewood,  and  South  Shore 
to  those  conamunitles  one-half 
dollar  In  home  loans. 

To  the  argument  that  no  one  In 
lined  communities  asked  for 
qualified,    the    ofBcers   of    the 
Bank  responded  with  skepticism  ir 
1974.  In  1976,  they  responded  with 
home  mortgages  they  made  In 
In    that    year    alone:    52    loans 
little  over  one  million  dollars.  At 
the  year,  only  two  were  delinquen 

While    the    evenings    were    giver 
downing  coffee  and  talking  up  the 
ties,  the  days  were  occupied  with 
sinking  bank.  In  the   12  months 
new  owners   took   over,   $5.3   mill 
posits  had  been  withdrawn. 
and  delinquent  personal  loans  were 
and  reporting  systems  were  poor. 

It  took  26  months  for  the  new 
report   to   their   shareholders  that 
the    South    Shore    National    B&nk 
profitability   to   its   operations  an 
first   time   in  seven  je.ars, 
stantlal  growth  In  ordinary 

(By  the  end  of  1976,  Grzywlns: 
ginning  to  talk  about  the  posslblli 
Ing  dividends  to  shareholders,  as 
ter's  profits   were  dramatically  hi 
those  of  the  preceding  quarter.  Hts 
pay  a  standard  (for  banking)  retur 
twelve    percent    on    Invested    ca 
would,   he  says,   "make  It  very 
bankers  to  say  that  profitability  an 
ment  are  mutually  exclusive.") 
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recreation         The   new  owners  had  put  a  host  of  new 

an  in-     procedures  Into  practice.  They  hired  a  num- 

p4ople  came      ber   of   highly   professional    banking   people, 

lozen.  But      and  others  whom  Mary  Houghton  calls  "com- 

il  piece  of     pulslve,  flexible  people  who  don't  necessarily 

new  own-      have   a   banking    background,    but    are   very 

could  be      good  at  solving  problems." 

rzywiiibkl.         They   rewarded   tellers  for  speed   and  ac- 

ys  of  low-      curacy  with  the  highest  teller  salaries  in  the 

er.  "What      city,  v^hich,  together  with  tighter  procedures, 

me  stufly      reduced    teller    fraud    and    carelessness    and 

ack.  They      eliminated  the  long  lines  that  had  infuriated 

t  ually  they      would  be  depositors. 

Interest  rates  were  made  competitive  with 
those  of  downtown  banks;  certiflcate-of- 
deposlt  accounts  were  made  available;  free- 
checking- wit  h-savings  accounts  were  intro- 
duced; banking  hours  were  lengthened  to  six 
p.m.  on  weekdays  and,  for  the  first  time,  In- 
cluded Saturday  mornings;  data  proces.slng 
was  upgraded;  loan  collection  procedures 
were  strengthened.  "The  Bread  Rapper,"  a 
bimonthly  newsletter  In  the  format  of  Illi- 
nois Bell's  "Telebrlefs,"  was  Inaugurated  and 
sent  to  all  checking-account  customers;  it  is 
both  a  community  newspaper  and  a  regular 
report  of  bank  activities. 

And  they  redecorated  the  bank.  Inside  and 
out. 

"I  wais  ashamed  to  say  I  worked  there," 
Houghton  says.  "It  was  grubby  and  depress- 
ing. I  remember  there  was  a  sign  up  front 
above  the  teller  cages  that  said,  'We  no 
longer  give  deposit  balance  information.'  It 
was  filthy  and  covered  with  fingerprints;  it 
had  been  there  for  three  years." 

They  replaced  the  blue  tile  on  the  ex- 
terior walls  with  new  brick  facing;  the  lobby 
was  completely  redone  with  carpeting,  sofas, 
bright  lights,  graphics  of  the  bank's  new 
logo,  a  walnut  counter  for  tellers,  celling- 
hlgh  plants,  and  a  dramatic  burgundy-and- 
blue  color  scheme. 

'People  had  been  saying  the  bank  must 
be  in  trouble,"  Houghton  says.  "Any  place 
that  looked  as  lousy  as  this  one  did  had  to 
be  in  trouble.  Which  was  another  way  of 
saying  how  bad  things  were  in  South  Shore. 
Then  we  fixed  up  the  place  and  people 
began  saying  the  bank  must  be  doing  well, 
and  that  meant  South  Shore  was  doing 
better  because  not  only  were  we  staying  here, 
but  we  looked  prosperous.  And  if  we  believed 
in  South  Shore,  that  was  big  news  because 
bankers  always  know  what's  safe  to  believe 
In,  right?" 

By  the  end  of  1976,  with  a  remodeled 
bank,  a  new  drlve-ln  facility  recently  opened 
two  blocks  west  on  71st  Street,  land  cleared 
and  construction  under  way  for  a  much- 
needed  parking  lot  across  the  street,  and  a 
lobby  that  was  becoming  a  community  social 
center,  the  bank  had  30,000  deposit  accounts 
totaling  $17,844,300.  Its  assets  stood  at  $54.- 
500.580,  and  Its  profit  for  the  year  was 
$420,000.  More  important,  It  had  financial 
fingers  In  a  number  of  South  Shore  pies. 

That,  after  all,  was  the  main  idea.  The 
bank  Sales  Book,  which  Is  given  to  potential 
investors,  sets  this  sentence  alone  on  one 
page:  "To  our  knowledge.  INDC  (Illinois 
Neighborhood  Development  Corporation)  Is 
the  only  bank  holding  company  organized 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  neighborhood 
renewal." 

"What  we  had  to  do."  Milton  Davis  says, 

"was  put  people  and  their  money  together." 

He  sm-lles:  such  a  simple  Idea.  He  sits  In  his 

small  office  oft  the   main   lobby,  with  Just 

enough  room  for  a  desli  and  two  guest  chairs; 

his  door  is  usually  open.  For  weekly  meetings 

was  be-      he  goe.s  upstairs,   past  the  small  alcove  off 

y  of  F^y-      **^®  '^^'^  where  Mary  Houghton  has  her  desk, 

ch  qr.ar-      and  Into  the  combined  conference  room  and 

ler  than      Neighborhood    Development    Center.    (Until 

goal  Is  to      recently,  Ron   Grzywlnskl   used   the   confer- 

of  ten  to      ence  table  as  his  desk;    finally,   after  three 

which      years,  he  has  his  own  office:  a  cubicle  at  the 

dltflcult   for     end  of  the  upstairs  hall.) 

develop-  At  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  various  bank 

committees,  people  and  their  money  are  put 
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together — when  possible.  The  various  com- 
mittees evaluate  personal  and  business-loan 
applications  from  what  could  be  the  split- 
personality  viewpoint  of  banker  and  devel- 
oper. The  drive  behind  these  meetings  is  to 
keep  the  split  from  getting  too  wide. 

"A  banker  Is  a  Judge,"  Grzywlnskl  says.  "A 
developer  Is  an  advocate.  There's  Inevitable 
tension  between  the  two.  We  try  to  be  as  cre- 
ative as  possible  In  keeping  the  tension  to  a 
minimum  and  being  developers  a.i  much  as 
possible." 

"All  mortgages,"  says  University  of  Chicago 
sociologist  Richard  Taub,  who  has  used  South 
Shore  as  a  living  laboratory  for  three  years, 
"should  be  seen  as  development  techniques. 
Banks  traditionally  have  been  passive;  In- 
stead, they  should  go  out  and  actively  seek 
people  who  can  become  owners.  There's  no 
other  way  to  create  a  real  sense  of  commu- 
nity, to  truly  develop  an  area." 

Grzywlnskl  agrees;  It  Is  basic  to  the  way 
the  bank  vle'A's  some  mortgages — which,  else- 
where, might  be  perfectly  conventional 
loans — as  tools  for  the  development  of  South 
Shore.  "Power  r-ans  to  ownership  In  this 
country.  If  we  can  get  a  core  of  stable,  home- 
owning  families,  a  lot  of  the  other  problems 
that  come  with  transient  populations  will  be 
eliminated." 

"And,"  adds  Mary  Houghton,  "to  do  that 
we  use  every  guarantee  we  can  find — the 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Insurers,  good  collateral,  any  solid 
help  we  can  get  to  make  mortgages  others 
might  refuse." 

The  center  of  these  efforts  Is  the  newly 
formed  Neighborhood  Development  Center, 
headed  by  Mary  Houghton,  with  fund  rais- 
ing handled  by  Susan  Davis. 

The  funds  are  raised  from  outside  South 
Shore.  Susan  Davis  has  sent  letters  (signed 
by  Ron  Grzywlnskl)  to  more  than  30,000  peo- 
ple, and  has  made  telephone  calls  to  hun- 
dreds of  others,  asking  for  savings  deposits  of 
at  least  $1,000  as  a  unique  Investment  In  a 
community. 

The  approach  is  both  conventional  and 
offbeat.  First,  depositors  are  assured  they 
will  receive  the  same  Insurance  protection 
and  Interest  paid  by  all  banks;  they  aren't 
being  asked  to  plunge  Into  risky  waters.  But 
Susan  Davis  also  tells  them  that  each  $1,000 
they  deposit  produces  $500  in  credit  and  $25 
in  annual  earnings,  which  goes  directly  into 
the  rebuilding  of  South  Shore.  And  the  im- 
portance of  that  kind  of  investment  to 
people  outside  the  community  (aside  from 
the  chance  to  do  good  without  losing  a 
penny)  Ls  that  if  the  experiment  works,  if 
a  neighborhood  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
made  livable  and  attractive  to  the  whole 
city,  not  only  Is  the  city  strengthened,  but 
other  neighborhoods  can  have  hope  that 
eventually  rehabilitation  may  spread  as 
rapidly  as  urban  blight  does  now. 

There  are,  then,  two  "kinds"  of  money 
coming  In  to  the  bank:  regular  deposits 
from  South  Shore  residents  which,  with 
bank  Investment  activity,  support  the  day- 
to-day  operations,  expansion,  and  so  on;  and 
development  deposits,  aimed  at  turning 
South  Shore  around,  which  are  solicited 
from  beyond  the  area  and  dispensed  by  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Center.  Says 
Mary  Houghton:  "In  most  banks,  rewards 
are  given  for  caution.  At  South  Shore  we're 
more  Interested  in  Innovation — not  irre- 
sponsible, but  still  not  the  kind  of  caution 
exercised  elsewhere.  But  even  with  innova- 
tion, there  are  proposals  that  no  one  in  the 
bank  will  take  a  chance  on;  those  are  the 
ones  we  get  in  the  development  center.  We 
try  to  find  ways  to  minimize  the  risk,  then 
one  of  us  presents  the  application  to  the 
loan  committee  as  Its  advocate.  And  still  we 
turn  down  about  90  percent  of  the  small- 
business  loan  applications  we  get." 

Paul  Carson,  commercial  loan  officer,  adds, 
"If  all  else  falls.  I  ask  the  applicants  If 
there's  a  brother  or   cousin  or  friend  who 
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might  go  in  with  them  and  share  the  risk. 
If  they  can't  find  anyone,  we  have  to  give 
up." 

The  development  center  began  with  some 
dismal  statistics: 

In  1975,  there  were  148  vacant  stores  in 
South  Shore  totaling  more  than  200,000 
square  feet:  20  percent  of  all  retail  space  In 
the  area.  Many  of  the  occupied  stores  looked, 
and  often  were,  marginal. 

There  was  no  central  shopping  area;  only 
commercial  strips  with  plenty  of  fast-food 
carry-outs  and  wig  shops,  but  no  mix  of 
stores  for  one-stop  shopping.  As  much  as  80 
percent  of  South  Shore's  sales  potential  went 
to  shopping  centers  outside  the  area. 

"Our  customers  were  all  gone,"  says  Sey- 
mour Seder,  In  his  elegant  women's  shop  In 
Flo.ssmoor  Commons.  His  old  store  on  71st 
Street  still  has  the  outlines  of  the  name 
Seder  above  the  front  door.  "It  wasn't  that 
we  wanted  to  leave;  we  had  to  leave." 

"Everyone  feels  like  a  victim,"  Ron  Grzy- 
wlnskl says  "The  banks,  the  store  owners, 
the  people  who  leave,  the  people  who  move 
In.  They  don't  talk  about  adjusting  to  new 
conditions;  they  talk  about  'losing'  a  neigh- 
borhood." 

"Bankers,"  says  Milton  Davis,  "and  many 
shopkeepers,  had  nothing  In  their  back- 
grounds to  give  them  an  understanding  of 
what  was  happening  in  South  Shore." 

Against  expectations,  the  average  income 
level  of  Soulii  Shore  residents  was  no  lov/er 
than  It  had  been  when  the  area  was  all  white. 
But  the  spread  became  greater:  about  17 
percent  of  the  residents  earn  more  than  $20,- 
000  a  year;  about  17  percent  are  on  welfare 
(a  close  approximation,  by  the  way,  of  the 
whole  city);  and  "black  money"  was  seen 
by  financial  and  bvislness  people  as  less  de- 
pendable than  "white  money."  So  shop  own- 
ers fied,  small -business  loans  were  gener- 
ally unavailable,  mortgages  and  home-Im- 
provement loans  were  refused,  and  the  weeds 
grew  along  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  that 
split  71st  Street  down  the  middle. 

When  the  Neighborhood  Development  Cen- 
ter was  formed,  more  than  13  percent  of 
South  Shore's  housing  vmlts  were  In  trou- 
ble: 476  buildings  with  2.932  units  were  in 
abandonment,  tax  delinquency,  foreclosure, 
or  combinations  of  these.  And  a  building 
that's  in  trouble  has  company;  it  Infects 
the  blocks  In  all  directions.  The  biggest 
problem  In  South  Shore  was  that  the  build- 
ings most  in  trouble  weren't  clustered  where 
they  could  be  Lsolated  for  drastic  one-shot 
action;  they  were  scattered  throughout  the 
communltv,  each  infecting  its  own  area. 

Susan  Davis's  letters  and  phone  calls  for 
development  deposits  focused  on  the  two 
problems  of  South  Shore:  deteriorated  com- 
mercial strips  and  housing  units  In  trouble. 
And  the  money  has  come  in.  prowlng  from 
the  first  year's  deposits  of  $863,000  to  a  total 
at  the  end  of  1976  of  $7,300,000. 

But  that  isn't  the  whole  story.  When  solici- 
tation costs  and  development  expenses  (staff 
time,  etc.)  are  subtracted,  development  In- 
come doesn't  approach  development  expense. 
In  a  monthly  report  from  the  development 
center.  Mary  Houghton  lists  loans  that  "fur- 
thered the  bank's  development  objectives  by 
extending  funds  within  South  Shore  In  in- 
novative ways."  There  were  loans  to  small 
businesses  and  community  groups,  personal 
education  loans,  home-Improvement  loans, 
and  mortgages  (including  several  in  the 
South  Shore  Villa,  the  showplace  of  develoo- 
ment  activity  in  South  Shore).  There  were 
also  one-time  projects  such  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  booklet  for  bank  customers  titled 
A  Guide  to  Banking  Services — a  description 
of  bank  service  charges,  interest  computa- 
tion, ways  to  maximize  earnings  and  avoid 
charges— following  a  trail  blazed  by  Califor- 
nia consumer  groups  pushing  for  full  dis- 
closure of  bank  charges. 

All  of  this  Is  "development  expenses," 
which,  In  1976,  exceeded  development  Income 


by  approximately  $125,000  (money  that 
might  othenvlse  have  been  paid  as  dividends 
to  Investors)  mostly  because  of  an  item 
called  "staff  time." 

It's  one  of  the  biggest  and  probably  the 
most  slippery  expense  for  the  bank,  because 
without  large  Infusions  of  staff  time,  devel- 
opment wouldn't  happen.  "Bricks  and  mortar 
are  the  easiest,"  Grzywlnskl  says.  Develop- 
ment is  as  much  an  attitude  as  it  is  a  re- 
habilitated building.  And  that  takes  not 
only  dollars,  but  energy  and  time. 

Early  on,  the  new  owners  went  to  the 
South  Shore  Commission,  the  community  or- 
ganization that,  though  buffeted  and  drift- 
ing, was  the  most  intact  group  in  the  area. 
Commission  members  and  bank  staff  estab- 
lished a  resident  advisory  council  to  work 
with  the  bank  on  policy  and  to  act  as  a  liai- 
son with  the  community.  It  is  the  only  citi- 
zen advisory  board  to  a  commercial  bank  In 
the  country. 

"We  don't  replace  the  Commission,"  says 
Bob  Pickens,  chairman  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil. "But  we  have  committees  that  work  di- 
rectly with  the  bank — bank  services,  com- 
mercial development,  housing,  and  marketing 
and  education.  We  discuss  with  the  bank 
whether  certain  businesses  would  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  community,  how  the  bank 
can  help  residents,  what  people  expect  and 
need  from  the  bank.  We  ihought  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  clas.ses  on  balancing 
checkbooks,  and  the  bank  had  them.  They 
were  very  successful.  The  bank  also  provides 
space  for  us  to  meet,  and  research  and  staff 
time." 

There  It  is  again:  staff  time — provided  on 
request  to  every  group  formed  or  in  forma- 
tion in  South  Shore.  Staff  time  is  provided  to 
the  Parkslde  Project,  though  a  foundation 
grant  pays  the  salary  of  the  project  director, 
Jim  Bringley.  Parkside  (the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  South  Shore)  is  the  area's  most  de- 
teriorated section.  Bringley  devotes  full  time 
there,  going  door  to  door,  talking  to  people 
about  their  needs,  locating  owners.  Identify- 
ing the  buildings  being  managed  for  demo- 
lition, and  the  status  of  tax  payments.  "At 
first  we  really  weren't  trusted,"  he  says.  "But 
lately  that's  changed.  In  one  month  we  made 
seven  hom.e-lmprovement  loans;  we've  ap- 
plied for  a  grant  to  landscape  three  empty 
lots  as  parks.  And  through  Model  Cities  and 
the  Woodlawn  Urban  Progress  Center,  CETA 
(Comprehensive  Education  and  Training 
Act)  workers  scraped  and  painted  window 
frames.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  the  amazing 
difference  fresh-painted  window  frames  make 
to  the  appearance  of  a  building?  And  to  the 
attitude  of  the  people  who  live  there,  and 
to  the  whole  block? 

"There  are  things  we  can  do  together  with 
the  city.  If  v/e  find  five  or  six  people  to  buy 
a  building  of  12  or  more  units,  the  city 
would  give  a  grant  of  50  percent  of  the  rehab 
money;  the  hank,  together  with  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  liLsurance  companies, 
would  finance  the  rest.  We  could  do  whole 
blocks  at  once  that  way.  We  have  to  make 
large,  visible  changes;  there's  no  other  way." 
"If  you  inch  your  way  along,"  says  Cal 
Bradford  of  Circle  Campus,  'buildings  die 
bf  hind  you  as  you  go." 

Bank  staff  time  is  provided  to  the  South 
Shore  Arts  Association,  a  nonprofit  gi-oup 
formed  by  residents  to  operate  the  Jeffrey 
Theatre.  To  Insure  room  for  future  expan- 
sion, the  bank  has  bought  the  building  next 
door,  which  houses  the  theatre.  The  bank 
leases  the  theatre  to  the  Arts  Association  and 
helps  the  group  plan  renovation  and  develop 
profitable  management  techniques.  Profits — 
when  they  come — will  be  plowed  into  other 
comm.unlty  programs:  summer  conceits,  bal- 
lets, plays,  art  fairs. 

Staff  time  is  provided  to  the  South  Shore 
Center  on  the  Lake,  a  nonprofit  group  or- 
ganized to  save  the  South  Shore  Country 
Club  from  demolition.  Though  in  disrepair 
from  neglect  by  the  park  district,  which  now 


owns  it,  the  club  Is  a  natural  community 
center,  and  the  Center  en  the  Lake,  with 
bank  help.  Is  trying  to  find  ways  to  keep  that 
magnificent  white  elephant  and  its  65  acres 
available  to  the  public. 

Staff  time  is  provided  to  the  South  Shore 
Block  Club  Coalition  for  United  Action — 
residents  who  organized  to  renovate  and  sell 
a  square  block  of  abandoned  townhouses  in 
the  center  of  South  Shore.  When  the  block 
club  coalition  and  those  abandoned  town- 
hou.ses  came  together  at  the  bank,  the  trum- 
pet call  of  the  Fed  ruling  on  bank  holding 
companies  sounded  loud  and  clear — "to  pro- 
mote community  welfare,  such  as  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  and  development  of 
low-income  areas."  As  a  direct  result,  the  Jef- 
frey Development  Corporation,  a  nonprofit 
subsidiary  of  the  bank  holding  company,  was 
formed  and  staiffed  by  bank  people,  to  work 
with  community  groups — specifically,  for  a 
start,  with  the  block  club  coalition — to  rehab 
housing  unts.  'Hie  bank  applied  to  the  Chi- 
cago Department  of  Urban  Renewal  for  a 
grant  to  hire  an  architect  and  housing  con- 
sultant. It  promised  the  coalition  that  It 
would  appraise  the  units  after  rehab,  write 
the  proposal  for  interim  financing  of  the 
rehab  project  on  a  revolving  fund  basis  as 
soon  as  the  houses  were  sold  (the  money 
would  go  back  into  the  fund  for  use  as  in- 
terim financing  of  the  next  project),  adver- 
tise for  buyers,  screen  would-be  purchasers, 
and  provide  mortgages. 

The  bank  also  promised  to  arrange  financ- 
ing for  neighboring  homeowners  for  Im- 
provement to  their  property  (the  Inevitable 
"ripple"  effect),  to  clean  up  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  convert  an  open  space  (when  a 
neaiby  building  was  demolished)  to  a  play- 
lot  or  park. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  step  of  all  requir- 
ing staff  time  in  line  with  the  Fed  ruling  and 
the  goals  of  the  bank,  is  the  latest  one:  the 
formation  of  the  South  Shore  Area  Develop- 
ment Company.  The  formal  launching  was  at 
a  reception  at  the  South  Shore  Country  Club, 
with  70  business  and  professional  people  and 
the  guest  of  honor,  Mitchell  Kobelinskl, 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA).  There  were  brief  speeches  and  a 
slide  show  of  a  shopping  mall  in  Maryland, 
and  then  everyone  went  back  to  work,  but  the 
occasion  was  Important  and  the  guests  knew 
it.  South  Shore  Is  one  of  the  few  communities 
(and  the  one  most  closely  watched  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  bank)  to  have  a  nonprofit 
local  development  corporation  (LDC)  or- 
ganized to  borrow  SEA  money  and  fun- 
nel It  to  for-profit  businesses  for  construc- 
tion, modernization,  or  expansion.  Up  to 
$500,000  per  business  may  be  borrowed  at 
6.G25  percent  for  up  to  2.5  years.  The  LDC 
will  receive  applications  and  screen  them 
with  the  help  of  the  bank,  then  borrow  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  each  project  from  the 
SBA,  Investing  the  other  ten  percent  lUelf. 
(The  ten  percent  can  be  a  pledge  of  a.ssets, 
though  usually  it  will  be  dollars.)  Merchants 
may  be  asked  to  put  up  90  percent  of  the 
LDC's  required  ten  percent,  but  the  bank  is 
looking  for  grants  to  fund  the  full  ten  per- 
cent required  for  each  business. 

While  a  few  ccmmunlty  groups  have 
formed  an  LDC  without  much  outside  sup- 
port. It  Is  unlikely  that  the  South  Shore  Area 
Development  Company  would  have  come 
into  being  without  the  bank.  The  spur  to  the 
renewal  of  South  Shore  has  been  the  bank — 
there  is  a  straight  line  from  Its  staff  to  the 
South  Shore  Commission  to  the  resident  ad- 
visory council  to  the  local  development  cor- 
poration. 

(Paul  Carson  says.  "I  talk  to  people  who 
used  to  come  In  for  loans  and  weren't  even 
listened  to.  Now.  when  I  go  to  meetings,  like 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  I  hear  people  say, 
'That's  my  banker."  ") 

Four  years  ago,  conventional  wisdom  had 
it  that  by  1976  South  Shore  would  be  a  slum. 
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An   officer   of   a   downtown   bank 
major   banks    and    savings    and 
trying    to    dump    all    their    Inves 
South  Shore.  Talman  Federal,  foi 
the  South  Shore  Villa  at  a  loss  to 
who   remodeled   It,    converted    It 
miniums,  and  made  a  profit  on 
the  condominium  mortagages  w 
Talman. 

Elzle    Hlggmbottom.    a    vice  ^. 
Balrd  and  Warner,  has  developed 
ently,  two  large  high-rises  In  Sc 
financing  the  rehab  work  throug!  i 
nols    Hotwlng    Development 
raised  rents  to  attract  more 
and  screened  those  who  applied, 
no  robberies,  no  muggings;    we 
24-hour   security.   We   have   a   g_ 
tenants;  some  units  are  subsidized 
residents  under  section  eight  of 
tions,    but    nobody    knows    who 
there's  no  stigma,  it's  been  a  ^ 
ture  for  me,  largely  because  the 
as  an   anchor   in  the  community, 
people  In  the  right  frame  of  mln|l 
ing  in  a  place— and  ifs  amazing 
can  do." 

"When  a  building  is  renovated 
Orzywinskl.  "other  people  on  the 
their    lawns,    paint    window    fr 
flowers.  It  happens  every  time." 
"But,"     adds     Hlgglnbottom. 
South   Shore   will   need   more   th 
assistance  to  stop   the  cancer, 
blacks  are  taking  a  "wait-and-see 
and  the  bad  areas  need  massive  kl: 
to  convince  those  people  to  move 

Saul  KUbanow  Is  the  director  _ 
(Renewal  Effort  Service  Corporatlcn 
velopment   company   funded   by 
and  loan  Institutions  in  Chicago.  . 
rehabilitated  more  than   150  unit! 
buUdings  in  South  Shore  and  soon 
work   on   another   150.   Kllbanow 
went  In  because  the  bank  was  a 
commercially  sound  factor.  And  ■ 
profit  of  875.000   The  main  thing 
did   a    highly   visible   cluster   of 
Phase  Two  will   be  the  same — sev 
buildings  on  one  or  two  blocks,  _, 
rehabbed.  the  exteriors  sandblaste<i , 
grounds  landscaped.   Our  Job   is  ti 
strate  the  potential  of  an  area  that 
will    respond    to    a   stimulus.    We 

stimulus;  we  construct  an  en 

The  rehab  done  by  Rescorp  was 
by   the   Illinois    Housing   Dev 
thorlty  (IHDA) ,  as  were  Elzle 
two   buildings.   Irv   Gerlck.   the 
IHDA,    echoes    Kllbanow:     "We     .. 
South  Shore  because  the  bank  waa 
of  private  capital  that  would  still 
when  IHDA  an  Rescorp  were  gone 
felt  that  the  combination  of  IK 
and    the    bank's    presence    would 
other    developers.    Nobody,    after 
enough  funds  to  save  a  whole 
We  look  for  strong  developers.  _„ 
tractors,  var4ous  protections  agalns 
and  an  Institution  like  the  bank, 
has  to  make  economic  sense  to 
sense;    we've   put   seed    money   In 
our  faith  that  South  Shore  can 
both  ways." 

Once  a  month,  on  a  Wednesday 
when   the   bank   is   closed,   the 
staff  meet  at  Ron  Orzywinskl 's  „ 
home  from  three  In  the  afternoon 
dinner. 

"It's  really  a  chance  for  me  to  >-, 
wlnskl  says,  but,  though  relaxed, 
spends  an  Intense  three  hours  i 
discussing  reports  on  community  ^ 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Housing 
bank  activities;  other  banks  in 
the  South  Shore  community 

As  he  cooks   Swiss   chard    ,, 

minutes  before  from  the  backyard 
garden),  slices  cucumbers  (also 
and  mixes  up  a  salad  dressing 
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says   that     answers  questions  about  the  bank,  especlal- 
Ijoans   were     ly.    "What    makes    it    different    from    other 
ments    In      banks?" 

one.  sold         "W  you  looked  at  most  bank  staff  meetings, 
developer      they  wouldn't  look  like  this  one,"  he  says,  for 
to   condo-      openers.  Fifteen  to  twenty  people  sit  In  a 
Two  of      circle.  They  range  In  age  from  early  twenties 
made  by      *°  °v^''  forty;   they're  about  evenly  divided 
between    black    and    white.    Uncompetitive 
among  themselves,  eclectic,  with  an  air  of 
defiance  In  their  talk  of  "other  banks"  (espe- 
cially attempts  to  get  branch-banking  legis- 
lation passed),  they  are  absorbed  In  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of   the  costs   of  banking, 
the  costs  of  community  renewal,  the  costs 
of  even  the  less  ambitious  but  first-step  goal 
of  stabilization  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  a  number  of  ways.  South  Shore  has  sta- 
bilized. Welfare  and  crime  figures  have 
stopped  rising,  though  they  haven't  fallen. 
Since  the  new  owners  took  over  the  bank, 
homes  and  apartments  have  appreciated  be- 
tween five  and  ten  percent,  depending  on  the 
area  within  South  Shore.  Foreclosures  are 
down,  though  many  buildings  still  are  being 
managed  for  demolition.  Six  to  seven  large 
buildings  a  year  are  being  converted  to  con- 
dominiums. Increasing  the  number  of  own- 
ers— a  major  condition  of  stability. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  community 
organizations  are  proliferating;  all  of  them 
depend  on  the  bank  for  staff  time  and  facil- 
ities, but  they  are  beginning  to  build  their 
own  momentum.  Says  Stanley  Hallett  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs,  and  a  board  member  of  the  South 
Shore  Bank:  "People  see  things  happening 
and  they  follow  each  other's  lead.  Some- 
thing Important  has  happened  In  South 
Shore:  people  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  structure  of  their  neighborhood — specific 
problems,  how  they  can  be  tackled.  In  what 
order,  by  whom,  and  when.  The  level  of  their 
goals,  the  agendas  of  their  meetings  have 
gone  way  up;  large  numbers  of  them  sud- 
denly are  working  very  hard  to  get  things 
done.  That's  all  a  function  of  their  under- 
standing who  'we'  are  and  what  'we'  have  to 
do  to  make  South  Shore  a  good  place  to  live. 
For  all  of  this,  the  bank  Is  necessary  but 
not  sufficient.  The  people  are  the  first  inves- 
tors in  their  neighborhoods." 

With  the  growth  of  community  organiza- 
tions, the  apparent  stability  of  the  area, 
naillions  of  dollars  loaned  by  IHDA  for  reha- 
bilitation, and  loans  and  mortgages  made  by 
the  bank,  large  businesses  are  re-evaluating 
South  Shore. 

Jewel  Companies'  Chicago  real-estate 
manager,  Pat  Burke,  says  Jewel  sees  "nothing 
to  discourage  us  In  South  Shore."  The  com- 
pany is  building  a  44.000-3quare-foot  store — 
"the  largest  In  Chicago  except  for  the  Grand 
Bazaars" — at  75th  and  Stony  Island.  In 
addition.  Jewel  executives  are  "observing" 
shopping  patterns  to  decide  If  they  want  to 
buy  the  land  across  the  street  which  had 
been  the  chosen  spot  for  a  new  National 
before  that  company  decided  to  pull  out  of 
the  Chicago  area. 

Walgreen's  has  expanded  one  store  and 
is  remodeling  another;  Certified  food  store 
owner  Michael  Berezin  bought  the  Hi-Lo 
when  it  closed  (retaining  the  entire  staff) 
and  In  1976  enlarged  his  own  office  space, 
citing  the  bank  for  "investing  In  people, 
which  is  the  best  way  to  invest  In  an  area." 
The  consensus  on  the  bank  is  not  unani- 
mous. When  National  wanted  to  expand  Its 
supermarket  at  71st  and  South  Shore  Drive, 
which  required  demolishing  a  building  (from 
which  most  of  the  tenants  had  already 
moved),  neighbors  objected  to  having  a  large 
store  and  a  parking  lot  next  to  their  apart- 
ment buildings.  The  bank  defended  the  store 
at  community  meetings,  and  much  of  the 
opposition  faded  when  National  presented 
plans  for  fences  and  landscaping  to  screen  the 
parking  lot.  With  National  gone,  the  Issue 
has  died,  but  It  did  revive  the  Initial 
Orzywinskl     suspicions    about    Orzywinskl,    Davis,    and 
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Houghton:  Are  they  bankers  or  developers, 
and  what  do  they  expect  to  get  out  of  us? 

For  some,  the  question  lingers,  fed  by  the 
bank's  decision  to  raze  buildings  across  the 
street  for  a  parking  lot.  No  one  doubts  the 
desperate  need  for  parking  on  71st  Street, 
but  residents  did  question  the  location: 
"They  tore  down  buildings  that  were  In  good 
shape,"  said  one  at  a  recent  town  meeting 
held  at  the  South  Shore  Country  Club. 
"Those  aren't  the  ones  they  should  be  tear- 
ing down." 

Others  question  the  bank's  priorities.  At 
that  same  meeting.  Bill  Saphir,  president  of 
one  of  the  neighborhood  councils  In  South 
Shore,  challenged  the  decision  to  tear  down 
buildings  for  parking  instead  of  studying  the 
feasibility  of  an  area-wide  transportation 
system,  such  as  the  mlnl-bus  run  by  Michael 
Reese  Hospital. 

In  all  probability,  when  the  now-empty 
land  is  surfaced  and  landscaped  to  Ben 
Weese's  Impressive  design,  the  opposition 
will  fade,  and  residents  and  shop  owners  will 
laud  the  bank  for  Its  leadership  In  providing 
parking  In  an  area  where  people  have  been 
complaining  about  the  lack  of  parking  for 
more  than  20  years. 

The  pattern  of  doubt,  slow  acceptance,  and 
then  lavish  enthusiasm  has  been  repeated 
throughout  the  three  years  the  new  owners 
have  been  at  the  bank  by  nearly  every  group 
with  which  they  have  dealt.  Today  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  find  substantive  local  criticism. 
Whatever  the  future  of  South  Shore,  com- 
munity leaders  are  convinced  that  It  is  the 
bank  that  will  make  that  future  happen. 

William  Strickland,  whose  Midas  Muffler 
Shop  on  Stony  Islands  Is  one  of  the  most 
successful  In  the  country,  is  one  of  the  bank's 
strongest  supporters,  though  he  takes  no 
active  part  in  community  organizations. 
"They're  one  of  the  few  groups  who  still  care 
about  helping  us.  Don't  you  ever  think 
things  happen  in  this  country  by  accident; 
the  national  commitment  to  help  minorities 
has  ended.  If  It  weren't  for  the  bank,  we'd  be 
left  with  the  racism  of  the  downtown  banks, 
we'd  be  Ignored  Just  like  we  were  before  the 
bank  changed  hands,  and  South  Shore  would 
have  gone  nowhere  but  down." 

The  commitment  of  the  South  Shore  Bank 
Is  not  specifically  to  integration,  but  to  the 
development  of  the  community,  whatever 
the  make-up  of  its  population.  "We  have  too 
many  massive  problems  to  put  Integration 
near  the  top,"  Milton  Davis  says.  "We  have 
about  15  percent  white  residents  now;  If 
more  white  families  are  going  to  move  to 
South  Shore,  It  will  be  only  when  we  have  a 
stable  community  with  good  shopping  and  a 
relatively  low  crime  rate.  Right  now,  we're 
concerned  with  the  people  who  live  here." 

Calvin  Bradford  of  Circle  Campus  adds: 
"There's  a  feeling,  finally,  that  a  community 
doesn't  have  to  die  as  soon  as  it  'turns  black.' 
In  fact,  there's  a  waiting  list  for  many  build- 
ings In  South  Shore.  That  doesn't  mean  the 
problems  are  solved,  only  that  there  are  Indi- 
cators they  can  be." 

At  the  staff  meeting  at  Ron  Grzywlnskl's 
house,  the  talk  Is  of  MAHA  studies  on  red- 
lining. Why  would  other  banks  make  loans  In 
South  Shore,  even  If  the  South  Shore  Na- 
tional Bank  Is  a  profitable  Institution? 

"For  three  reasons,"  Orzywinskl  answers. 
"First,  legislative.  There's  a  growing  realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  that  there 
won't  be  enough  public  monies  to  rebuild 
neighborhoods.  And  we  have  to  rebuild 
them:  housing  units  are  desperately  needed 
and  It's  far  too  expensive  to  build  new  units. 
So  banks,  savings  and  loan  Institutions,  pen- 
sion funds,  and  so  on  are  being  looked  at  as 
sources  of  money.  There  may  well  be  legisla- 
tion that  will  restrict  the  ways  Institutions 
may  use  some  of  their  funds. 

"Second,  there's  clout.  Political  leaders  can 
say  to  the  banks.  'If  you  want  branch  bank- 
ing, if  you  want  city  deposits,  if  you  want 
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other  kinds  of  help  we  can  give  you.  here's 
what  you  do.' 

"And  finally  there  are  profits.  Tliere  is 
enormous  profit  potential  In  the  rehab  of 
older  buildings.  If  clusters  of  buildings  are 
refurbished  or  completely  rehabbed.  there's  a 
very  big  spread  between  a  purchase  price  of 
say,  $3,000  for  a  building  and  the  price  Its 
units  can  be  sold  for,  even  after  adding  in  all 
the  rehab  costs.  Rescorp  has  proved  It.  We're 
about  ready  to  go  Into  the  community  our- 
selves, as  Rescorp  has  done:  Our  holding 
company  would  acquire  and  rehab  proper- 
ties for  sale  as  condominiums  or  low-income 
co-ops  If  we  could  get  Federal  or  private  sub- 
sidies for  them. 

"Look  at  what's  been  done  already  In 
South  Shore;  not  one  developer  who  has 
come  In  in  the  past  few  years  to  rehab  for 
sale  or  rent  has  lost  money.  Every  one  of 
them  has  made  a  profit.  We're  not  saying  we 
don't  have  a  lot  to  learn;  we're  not  saying 
there  are  no  problems.  Some  are  huge,  and 
none  of  them  are  easy  to  solve.  But  we  are 
saying  that  South  Shore — and  maybe  most 
other  deteriorating  communities — aren't 
necessarily  places  where  investors  will  get 
burned." 

On  Wednesday  night,  October  17,  1976, 
Alderman  Ross  Lathrop  convened  a  meeting 
at  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city's  water  department 
and  an  attorney  from  the  corporation  coun- 
sel's office.  About  300  South  Shore  residents 
were  there  to  hear  what  the  city  was  going 
to  do  about  the  60-foot  hole  in  69th  Street 
and  the  property  washed  out  bv  the  broken 
water  main. 

The  city,  said  the  officials,  was  not  legally 
responsible  for  the  damage,  but  Mayor  Daley 
had  decided,  "for  moral  reasons,"  to  pay  for 
ruined  automobiles,  personal  property,  and 
damage  to  the  South  Shore  Villa,  as  soian  as 
the  residents  filed  their  claims.  The  South 
Shore  National  Bank  is  providing  staff  time 
to  help  the  residents  with  the  paper  work. 


A  TRIBUTE   TO   THE   ESTONIAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1977,  Americans  of  Estonian  des- 
cent celebrated  the  59th  aniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  from  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  First  expressed  late  in  Au- 
gust 1917  by  Jaan  Tonisson,  the  actual 
proclamation  of  independence  6  months 
later  was  a  courageous  step  for  Estonia 
to  take,  given  the  threatening  military 
moves  of  both  Germany  and  Russia  at 
that  time.  As  In  other  Baltic  States,  the 
initial  independence  of  this  courageous 
nation  was  short-lived,  ending  abruptly 
the  very  next  day  when  German  troops 
marched  into  the  city  of  Tallinn.  For  de- 
cades, the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
German  occupation  alternated  with 
equally  harsh  measures  under  Soviet 
domination,  and  Estonian  hopes  for  in- 
dependence  waned. 

Frequently,  in  times  of  national  cri- 
sis, a  symbol  of  hope  emerges  in  the  form 
of  one  strong  personality.  For  Estonia, 
this  symbol  of  hope  can  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Konstantin  Pats,  On  the  very 
day  the  idependence  for  Estonia  was  de- 
clared, Konstantin  Pats  was  proclaimed 
Prime  MinL-^ter  of  the  First  Provisional 
Government.  Arrested  by  the  Germans 
and  sent  to  a  prison  camp  in  Poland, 
Pats  returned  after  the  German  defeat 
and  was  proclaimed  botn  Prime  and  De- 
fense Minister.  For  the  next  several  dec- 
ades, Konstantin  Pats  was  continuously 


active  in  strengthening  the  young  Eston- 
ian Republic,  holding  numerous  public 
offices  and  eventually  assuming  the  Pres- 
idency in  1938. 

The  events  of  World  War  II,  however, 
never  allowed  Estonia  to  complete  the 
realization  of  free  and  full  independence. 
After  a  lifetime  of  able  leadership  in  the 
critical  days  of  his  coimtry,  Konstantin 
Pats  was  deported  to  Soviet  Russia  in 
1940.  To  this  day,  his  fate  remains  un- 
known. 

The  fate  of  Konstantin  Pats,  and  the 
fate  of  his  country  Estonia,  is  abhorrent 
to  free  men  and  nations  everywhere.  We 
can  only  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  nations  under  repression  will  regain 
their  sovereignty,  and  when  the  cry  of 
"Vabadus"  will  mean  that  Estonia's 
dream  of  independence  as  a  nation  will 
have  again  become  a  reality. 


AMERICAN  FILM  INSTITUTE 
SALUTES  BETTE  DAVIS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  no- 
table contributions  of  Bette  Davis,  a 
resident  of  Westport,  Conn.,  to  Ameri- 
can motion  pictures  span  nearly  half  a 
century.  She  is  being  honored  in  March 
with  the  American  Film  Institute  Life 
Achievement  Award  for  her  remarkable 
career  and  for  her  role  in  our  Nation's 
film  heritage. 

The  trait  most  often  identified  with 
Bette  Davis  is  her  enduring  independ- 
ence. She  cast  her  own  unique  image — 
one  which  has  never  been  duplicated. 

Her  versatility  as  an  actress  is  evi- 
denced in  the  variety  of  her  perform- 
ances. Miss  Davis  has  performed  in  his- 
torical dramas  such  as  "The  Private 
Live.s  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex"  and  "The 
Virgin  Queen,"  stage  adapations  such  as 
"The  Little  Foxes"  and  "The  Corn  Is 
Green,"  social  commentaries,  character 
studies,  and  comedies. 

Miss  Davis  has  appeared  in  more  than 
80  motion  pictures  since  her  film  debut 
in  1931.  Miss  Davis'  long-lasting  popu- 
larity and  continuing  hard  work  is  proof 
that  talent  can — and  should — be  encour- 
aged and  allowed  to  persevere.  Now  68 
years  of  age.  she  continues  to  star  in 
films  and  television  shows. 

Throughout  her  career,  Miss  DavLs  has 
received  critical  acclaim,  public  admira- 
tion, and  industry  awards.  Her  talent  has 
been  acknowledged  by  scholars,  critics, 
professional  peers,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. Her  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Such  enduring  Davis  performances  as 
"Jezebel,"  "Now  Voyager,"  "Dark  Vic- 
tory" and  "Juarez"  attest  to  her  theat- 
rical ability.  Films  such  as  "Of  Human 
Bondage,"  "The  Petrified  Forest,"  "All 
About  Eve,"  "All  This  and  Heaven  Too" 
and  "Mr.  SkeflBngton"  demonstrate  Miss 
Davis'  capacity  to  portray  a  wide  range 
of  characters  and  human  feelings. 

Miss  Davis'  career  has  been  marked 
with  scores  of  honors,  including  two 
Academy  Awards  for  best  actress.  Her 
co-stars  include  Henry  Fonda,  Errol 
Flynn,  George  Arliss,  Olivia  de  Havil- 
land,  Joseph  Cotten,  Paul  Muni,  Marilyn 
Monroe,  Hiunphrey  Bogart,  Edward  G. 
Robinson,  Claude  Rains,  Barry  Fitzger- 
ald. Ernest  Borgnine.  and  Faye  Dun- 
away.  Her  producers  and  directors  simi- 


larly included  Frank  Capra,  John  Hus- 
ton, Joseph  Mankiewicz,  William  Wyler, 
and  Michael  Curtiz. 

Many  of  Miss  Davis"  colleagues  will  be 
among  the  1,200  friends,  associates,  and 
admirers  who  will  attend  a  dinner  in  her 
honor  in  California  on  March  1.  High- 
lights of  this  tribute  will  be  shown  on 
CBS-TV  on  Monday,  March  21. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  constituent  Bette 
Davis  is  to  be  honored  for  her  impres- 
sive contributions  to  our  uniquely  Ameri- 
can art  form — the  movies. 

The  American  Film  Institute  Life 
Achievement  Award,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  AFI  board  of  trustees,  has 
been  presented  to  the  late  John  Ford. 
James  Cagney,  Orson  Welles,  and  Wil- 
liam Wyler.  The  award  is  but  one  of 
many  activities  of  the  AFI.  The  insti- 
tute, created  by  the  National  Endowment 
of  the  Arts,  has  developed  programs  to 
preserve  America's  film  heritage  and  ad- 
vance the  art  of  film  and  television.  To 
accomplish  these  goals.  AFI  has  estab- 
lished education  and  training  programs, 
a  film  catalog  and  archives,  and  exhibi- 
tion programs  for  classic  films  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  museums  and  universities 
nationwide.  In  the  decade  since  it  was 
established,  AFI  has  developed  new  fund- 
ing sources  so  that  its  Federal  funding 
share  has  decreased  annually.  The  Life 
Achievement  Award  is  an  important  AFI 
function  since  revenues  from  the  dinner 
and  a  subsequent  TV  show  help  support 
AFI  general  programs  as  well  as  funding 
scholarships  at  the  AFI  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Film. 


LABOR'S  LOVE  LOST 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  I  have  had 
a  long-standing  interest  in  public  tele- 
vision, which  began  early  in  the  1950's. 
At  that  time,  I  was  a  director,  and,  later, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  fund  for 
adult  education  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
We  expended  approximately  $22  million 
of  Ford  Foundation  funds  to  establish 
what  was  then  known  as  educational 
television  in  the  United  States  and  which 
subsequently  became  public  broadcast- 
ing. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing now  has  a  budget  of  some  $100  mil- 
lion, in  addition  to  the  budgets  of  almost 
200  public  broadcasting  television  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Funded 
by  government,  foundations,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  CPB  has  had  a 
significant  and  beneficial  impact  upon 
American  television.  The  quality  and 
variety  of  its  progi-aming  are  well 
known  and,  for  a  large  audience,  these 
programs  constitute  the  preferred  al- 
ternative to  commercial  television. 

It  is  with  great  concern,  therefore,  that 
I  read  the  statement  attributed  to  Bud 
Wolfe  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  Artists,  a  state- 
ment reflecting  a  spirit  contrary  to  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  public  television 
as  it  was  originally  conceived  by  private 
entities,  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

Because  I  believe  this  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  by  George 
S.   Will  from   the   Washington  Post  of 
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February  6,  entitled  "Labor's 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

tiABOB's  Love  Lost 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

I    had   not   suspected    that 
works   were  George   Meany's 
panlons.   Meany.   bead   of   the 
knowa  as  tribune  of  the 
a  drama  critic. 

But  the  Corporation  for  Publh 
Ing  has  decided  to  become  a 
in    the    British    Broadcasting 
production  of  Shakespeare's  36 
win  be  shown  on  U.S.  public 
after    prayerful    contemplation 
announced  that  the  decision  Is 
economically  or  ■'artistically." 

Meany  Is  gifted  at  cloaking 
ests  In  broad  phrases.  Actually 
the    CPB    decision    unesthetlc 
small  sum  Involved  will  not  be 
ploy  members  of  his  unions. 

The    CPB    will    pay    the    BBC 
year  for  six  years,  a  tiny  fraction 
than   $100   million   the   CPB    wl 
programming    In   that   period, 
fraction  of   the  $13.5  million 
spend  on  the  series.  Exxon  and 
anty   Trust   Company   each   will 
CPB  contribution. 

Bud  Wolff  of  the  American 
Television   and    Radio    Artists 
"shocking"   evidence   of   the  CP^ 
mental   insensitlvlty"   to   public 
purpose.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
Congress  to  "prevent  federal  fun^s 
Ing  used  to  subsidize  runaway 

Wolff  says  it  is  "obscene"  for 
to  use  "tax-free  dollars"  to  cxpoi  t 
Jobs."   It   is   probably   a   measun 
confidence  In  his  argument  that 
make  up  with  megatonnage  wha ; 
lack  in  accuracy. 

One  of  the  CPBs  assignments 
gress  is  to  contract  for  "progran  is 
lence  and  diversity."  Congress  haj 
Ing  about  discriminating  against 
ductlons.  In  the  Shakespeare 
funds  will  not  subsidize 
tlon"  or  the  "export"  of  Jobs 
going  to  produce  the  series  In  _ 
"obscenity"  of  which   the  CPB 
Morgan  Guaranty  are  guUty 
ting  a  spectacular  series  for 
bargain  price. 

It  la  true  that  the  BBC  limits 
productions  to  14  per  cent  of 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  punishin  5 
viewers  with  reciprocal  protec 

Besides,  the  BBC  spends  10  . 
on  tJ.S.  Import*  as  it  receives 
to  the  United  States.  And  even 
British  series  on  our  public 
first  half  of  this  year,  all  foreign 
mlng  Is  expected  to  constitute 
per  cent  of  total  programming 

One  of  the  purposes  of  publl( 
Is  to  expand  the  horizons  of  c 
vision,  and  public   television 
with    British    Imports.    ABC's 
popular  "Roots"  was  made  possllil 
by  "The  Forsyte  Saga"  and 
stairs."   The   popularity   of   thos( 
public  television  gave  commercla 
sense    of    possibilities    In    terms 
adapted  to  television. 

But  Bud  Wolff  from  APTRA  U  . 
In  his  opposition  to  the  Shakesj 
that   he    even    objects    to    the    a 
whereby  the  CPB  will  recoup  Its 
vestment  by  selling  the  series  to 
says  this  will  injure  American 
cause  they  will  be  "told  by  exampje 
foreign  culture  Is  worth  learning 
can  artists  have  no  standing  of 
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Wolff's  argument  that  British  productions 
of  Shakespeare  must  be  bad  for  impression- 
able American  children  Is  a  sample  of  the 
Philistinism  we  can  expect  if  labor  bosses 
become,  as  they  are  trying  to  become,  arbit- 
ers of  televised  culture.  And  this  is  not  an 
abstract  danger. 

Implicit,  and  sometimes  explicit.  In  the 
arguments  of  Wolff  and  kindred  spirits  Is  a 
demand  for  cultural  protectionism.  This 
might  take  the  form  of  a  quota  on  cultural 
Imports  for  public  television,  or  of  a  ban  on 
the  \ise  of  public  funds,  or  tax-deductible 
private  contributions,  for  purchases  of  for- 
eign productions. 

When  protectionists  try  to  limit  Imports 
of  foreign  shoes,  they  are  Jxtst  attempting 
to  take  money  from  our  pocketbooks.  But 
when  they  try  to  limit  our  exposure  to  the 
likes  of  Hudson  the  butler  In  "Upstairs. 
Downstairs,"  or  to  Plantagenet  Palllser  In 
the  current  Trollope  series,  the  protectionists 
are  tampering  with  the  nation's  mind,  and 
deserve  the  severe.st  punishment. 

They  should  be  chained  to  a  chair  in  front 
of  a  set  tuned  to  commercial  television's  rou- 
tine offerings. 


AIR   POLLUTION   CONTROL 
PHILOSOPHIES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago.  President  Carter's  nomination  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
nominee.  Mr.  Charles  Schultze,  has  eco- 
nomic ideas  which  difTer  significantly 
from  the  traditional  Democratic  pro- 
grams. Of  course  I  did  not  agree  with 
all  of  his  views,  but  I  was  happy  to 
discern  a  willingne.ss  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence, and  reach  for  solutions  which  go 
beyond  the  usual. 

In  one  area  in  particular.  Mr.  Schultze 
and  I  had  a  fruitful  exchange.  We  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  pollution  charges  as 
an  alternative  to  the  absolute  standards 
approach  that  has  characterized  so  much 
of  environmental  protection  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  This  is  an 
approach  which,  it  seems  to  me,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received.  I 
wrote  to  President-elect  Carter  last  De- 
cember, suggesting  that  his  administra- 
tion carry  out  an  immediate  .t:tudy  on  the 
possibilities  of  pollution  charges  in  pro- 
moting air  quality  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
article  written  by  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  Dr.  Noel  de  Nevers. 
The  article  was  prepared  for  the  March 
1977  issue  of  the  JoiuTial  of  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Association,  and  discusses 
four  major  air  pollution  control  philoso- 
phies, including  pollution  charges. 

Dr.  de  Nevers  discusses  the  strategies 
of  emission  standards,  air  quality  stand- 
ards, emission  charges,  and  cost  benefit 
analysis  in  their  pure  forms,  and  the 
extent  to  which  each  has  been  used  in 
the  past  in  the  United  States.  I  found  his 
discussion  illuminating,  and  think  other 
Senators  might. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  E>r.  de 
Nevers'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air    PoLLtmoN    Control    Philosophies 
(By  Noel  de  Nevers) 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  In  text  are  not 
printed  In  the  Record.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Although  air  pollution  control  actions  have 
a  history  reaching  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
13th  Century,  the  major  efforts  have  taken 
place  In  this  century.  The  people  who  under- 
took these  efforts  tended  to  "control  pollu- 
tion" rather  than  philosophies.  However,  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  now  being  made  and 
the  public  controversies  which  have  sur- 
rounded it  indicate  the  need  for  some  philo- 
sophical understanding  of  air  pollution 
control. 

Some  of  the  controversies  have  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  opposite  sides  In  the 
controversies  were  basing  their  views  on  en- 
tirely different  philosophies,  and  did  not  rec- 
ognize that;  and  some  have  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  philosophies  have  been  ap- 
plied in  mixed  forms,  without  clear  delinea- 
tion of  which  philosophy  was  truly  the  gov- 
erning one.  In  this  paper  the  philosophies  are 
examined  as  If  they  existed  In  "pure  form," 
even  though  In  practice  they  often  occur  In 
mixed  form. 

The  wish  of  all  concerned  with  air  pollu- 
tion is  that  we  could  have  a  completely  un- 
polluted environment  at  no  cost  to  anyone. 
That  is  apparently  only  possible  if  we  can 
repeal  the  laws  of  nature.  Since  that  appears 
impossible,  our  logical  goal  Is  to  have  an 
appropriately  clean  environment,  obtained  at 
an  appropriate  cost,  with  this  cost  appro- 
priately distributed  among  Industry,  car 
owners,  homeowners,  etc.  An  air  pollution 
philosophy  Is  a  fundamental  Idea  or  set  of 
ideas  about  how  one  would  determine  what 
constitutes  an  appropriately  clean  environ- 
ment, appropriate  control  cost.  etc.  These 
Ideas  must  be  Implemented  by  detailed  regu- 
lations. Such  regulations  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  In  recent  years.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  under- 
lying Ideas  on  which  such  regulations  are 
based.  In  setting  forth  the.se  detailed  regula- 
tions, one  can  do  it  In  a  strict  way  or  a  lax 
way  (one  may  choose  to  err  on  the  side  of 
strict  control  or  on  the  side  of  minimum 
control  cost) .  Whether  one  .should  be  strict 
or  lax  In  applying  the  phllsophy  is  a  question 
separate  from  the  questions  about  the  un- 
derlying philosophies  which  this  paper  dis- 
cusses. 

THE  PROPERTIES  OP  A  GOOD  PHILOSOPHY 

Considering  the  difflculties  we  have  had 
with  various  kinds  of  air  pollution  control 
regulations  and  their  underlying  philoso- 
phies, we  can  formulate  a  list  of  the  prop- 
erties which  a  perfect  air  pollution  control 
philosophy  and  its  implementlmg  regulations 
would  have.  A  perfect  air  pollution  philos- 
ophy (and  Its  Implementing  regulations) 
would  be  cost-effective,  simple,  enforceable, 
flexible,  and  evolutionary. 

A  cost-effective  philosophy  gains  the  max- 
imum possible  l)enefits  (reduced  damages  or 
discomforts)  for  the  resources  expended  on 
pollution  control.  A  simple  philosophy  (and 
Its  Implementing  regulations)  Is  under- 
standable to  all  Involved  In  the  pollu- 
tion control  effort  and  does  not  require  legal 
interpretation  of  every  word  of  the  regula- 
tions. An  enforceable  philosophy  and  Its  reg- 
ulations Is  one  which  makes  clear  who  mxist 
do  what.  In  a  way  which  courts  of  law  will 
enforce.  A  flexible  philosophy  and  Its  regula- 
tions has  a  good  way  of  dealing  with  emitters 
with  special  difficulties  (control  equipment 
breakdown,  delays  In  control  equipment  de- 
livery, etc.).  A  flexible  philosophy  and  Its 
regulations  enables  us  to  take  Into  account 
new  data  on  the  effects  of  pollution  and  new 
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developments  in  control  technology  without 
major  overhauls  of  our  legal  structure  or 
major  revisions  of  existing  indtistrlal  plants. 

THE    FOtm    PHILOSOPHIES 

The  four  philosophies  of  greatest  Interest 
are  emission  standards,  air  quality  standards, 
emission  taxes,  and  cost-benefit  standards. 
The  first  two  are  In  current  use  In  the  USA 
and  other  Industrial  countries  and  are  fairly 
weU  understood.  The  latter  two  have  mostly 
been  the  subject  of  academic  publications 
and  have  not  had  much  practical  testing. 

Each  of  these  philosophies  can  be  stated 
and  examined  in  "pure  form."  as  Is  done  here, 
and  could  in  principle  be  applied  In  pure 
form.  As  later  examples  will  show,  this  is  not 
always  done. 

EMISSION    STANDARDS 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  emission  standard 
philosophy  Is  that  there  Is  some  maximum 
possible  or  practical  degree  of  emission  con- 
trol. This  maximum  degree  of  control  varies 
between  various  classes  of  emitters  but  pre- 
sumably can  be  determined  for  each.  If  It  Is 
determined  for  each,  and  each  member  of 
that  class  of  emitters  Is  required  to  control 
his  emissions  to  this  maximum  degree  pos- 
sible, then  we  will  have  the  lowest  possible 
emission  rate.  Because  emission  rate  and  air 
cleanliness  are   Inversely   related.    It   follows 
that  if  this  philosophy  Is  carried  out  rigor- 
ously, we  will  have  the  cleanest  possible  air. 
Th\is  In  the  pure  form  this  might  reasonably 
be  called  a  "cleanest  possible  air"  philosophy. 
Apparently  the  first  large-scale  application 
of  this  philosophy  was  In  the  form  of  the  Al- 
kali Acts  In  England  starting  in  1863.'  These 
followed    the    Introduction    of    the    Leblanc 
process  for  manufacturing  soda  ash   (an  al- 
kali). A  byproduct  of  this  process  is  hydro- 
chlorld  acid,  which  In  the  original  form  of 
the   process   was   emitted   from   the   plants 
smokestack  as  a  vapor  or  mist.  This  emission 
devastated  vegetation  downwind  and  led  to 
controversy  and   legislation.  The  legislation 
created  the  corps  of  "alkRll  Inspectors  "  whose 
duty  was  regularly  to  Inspect  all  alkali  plants 
and  to  find  the  best  techniques  for  mini- 
mizing the  emission  of  harmful  poUutants. 
Once  such  a  technique  had  been  shown  to  be 
effective  in  one  plant,  the  Inspectors  forced 
all  the  other  plants  to  adopt  it.  Thus,  in  this 
case,  the  emission  limitations  were  steadUy 
made  more  stringent  as  the  control  technol- 
ogy developed,  and  each  member  of  the  class 
was  obliged  to  meet  the  same  emission  limi- 
tation as  the  cleanest  member  of  the  class. 
This  kind  of  application  Is  frequently  called 
the  "best  technology"  type  of  emission  stand- 
ard because  the  requirement  which  is  placed 
on  all  the  members  of  a  class  Is  that  they 
employ  the  best  technology  currently  avail- 
able for  controlling  emissions  and  that  they 
keep  the  control  equipment  In  good  operat- 
ing condition.  In  this  type  of  regulation  there 
is    generally    no    specified    emission    rate    or 
emission  test;  the  operator  who  installs  and 
operates   properly   the   "best   technology"    is 
deemed  to  be  complying  with  the  regulation 
The  English  equivalent  phrase  for  "best  tech- 
nology" Is  "best  practical  means."  English  air 
pollution  law  is  very  strongly  oriented  to  best 
practical  means.= 

This  "best  technology"  approach  is  In 
widespread  use  and  Is  well  liked  by  the  air 
poUutlon  control  fraternity.  For  example  the 
Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
Rule  56  '  requires  all  parties  who  store  gaso- 
line In  quantities  of  40.000  gallons  or  more  to 
store  it  in  a  floating-roof  tank  or  a  tank  with 
a  vapor-recovery  system  or  some  other  system 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  equal  control 
efficiency.  Many  other  Jurisdictions  have  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  for  controlling  emls- 
s  ons  from  gasoline  storage.  Measuring  emis- 
sions from  a  floating-roof  tank  is  a  difficult 
task;  but  since  a  well -maintained  one  is  a 
low-emlsslon  storage  system,  this  has  been  a 
widely  approved  technique. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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A  different  kind  of  emission  standard  is 
the  prohibitive  standard;  for  example,  the 
widely  applied  prohibition  of  open  burning 
of  combustible  wastes.  This  is  an  emission 
standard  becatise  open  burning  is  not  the 
mlnlmum-alr -pollutant-emission  way  of  dis- 
posing of  such  wastes.  Land  fill  or  closed  in- 
cineration produce  much  lower  air-pollutant 
emissions.  By  forbidding  open  burning,  we 
force  waste-disposers  to  use  better  tech- 
nology. 

A  third  kind  of  emission  standard  Is  a 
visible  emission  standard.  This  was  Intro- 
duced into  air  pollution  by  Rlngleman,*  who 
devised  a  system  for  visually  estimating  the 
opacity  of  emissions  from  the  chimneys  of 
coal-burning  furnaces.  Since  the  opacity  is 
related  to  the  rate  of  emission  of  particles 
(not  by  a  simple  relation) ,  limiting  the  opac- 
ity of  the  effluent  limits  the  particle  emission 
rate.  This  type  of  regoilatlon  has  the  virtue 
that  trained  smoke  readers  can  make  such 
readings  very  quickly  and  inexpensively 
without  entering  the  plant  from  which  the 
emissions  come.  Thus  the  Rlngleman  test  is 
a  cheap,  rapid  tool  for  emission  regulation 
and  enforcement. 

Fuel -sulfur  content  limitations  and  olefln- 
content  limitations  In  gasoline  are  also  emis- 
sion limitations  because  most  of  the  sulfur 
in  fuels  enters  the  atmosphere  as  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  because  olefins  are  more  effective 
In  causing  photochemical  smog  than  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  other  hydrocarbons. 

The  final  kind  of  emission  standard  Is  the 
numerical  one.  For  example,"^  under  current 
EPA  regulations,  no  coal -fired  electric  power 
plant  whose  construction  commenced  after 
August  of  1971  may  emit  to  the  atmosphere 
more  than  1.2  pounds  of  sulfur  oxides  per 
10'  BTU  of  fuel  burned  as  determined  by 
stack  test.  Similarly,  1976  model  automobiles 
may  not  emit  more  than  1.5  gm/mlle  of 
hydrocarbons  In  a  well-defined  test  proce- 
dure." 

All  of  these  kinds  of  emission  standards 
and  their  variants  have  the  same  general 
idea;  namely,  that  there  is  some  level  of 
control  of  emissions  which  It  Is  practical  to 
ask  all  members  of  a  well-defined  class  of 
emitters  to  achieve  and  that  that  level  of 
control  should  be  achieved  by  all  members 
of  the  class  nationwide. 

This  philosophy  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  air  pollution  control  activities  In  the 
industrial  world  for  the  period  between  1863 
and  1965.  In  current  U.S.  air  pollution  law, 
there  are  two  sections  which  are  "pure"  emis- 
sion standards.  These  are  the  New  Source 
Performance  Standards,'  which  set  nation- 
wide maximum  permissible  emission  levels 
for  various  classes  of  emitters  (new  electric 
power  plants,  new  sulfuric  acid  plants,  new 
municipal  Incinerators,  etc.)  and  the  Haz- 
ardous Pollutant  Standards '  which  set  spe- 
cific emission  regulations  on  mercury,  beryl- 
lium, and  asbestos.  Theso  latter  three  pollu- 
tants are  considered  to  be  Inappropriate  to 
attempt  to  control  by  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards philosophy  (discussed  later).  Although 
It  Is  not  clear  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  am- 
bient air  concentrations  should  play  any 
role  In  setting  Hazardous  Pollutant  Emission 
SUndards.  EPA  did  In  fact  consider  them  in 
setting  the  beryllium  and  mercury 
standards.* 

These  are  "pure"  emission  standards  in 
the  sense  that  the  emission  rates  permitted 
were  determined  on  the  basis  of  "best  tech- 
nology" In  the  way  described  above  and  were 
not  determined  as  a  subsldl£u-y  to  some  other 
philosophy.  In  addition,  there  is  a  set  of 
emission  standards  for  motor  vehicles " 
whose  values  were  determined  not  by  In- 
quiring what  was  the  best  avaUable  tech- 
nology but  rather  by  deciding  on  the  basis 
of  the  ambient  air  quality  standard  philoso- 
phy (discussed  later)  what  emission  level 
WttS  permissible  and  then  making  that  emis- 
sion level  the  standard 

Because  the  standards  arrived  at  this  way 


were  more  stringent  than  could  be  met  by 
the  then-current  "best  technology."  this  is 
referred  to  as  a  "technology  forcing"  emis- 
sion standard."  Many  state  and  local  »lr  pol- 
lution agencies  have  emission  standards, 
both  "pure"  emission  standards  based  di- 
rectly on  their  assessment  of  what  Is  "best 
technology."  and  those  based  on  an  over- 
riding application  of  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards philosophy. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    AND    DISADVANTAGES    OP 
EMISSION      STANDARDS 

Table  1  compares  emission  standards  (and 
the  three  other  philosophies  to  be  discussed 
later)  with  the  list  of  qualities  previously 
given.  The  emission  standard  philosophy's 
cost  effectiveness  Is  very  bad.  If  we  apply  the 
same  uniform  emission  standards  to  a  class 
of  emitters  including  those  at  a  remote  loca- 
tion and  those  in  the  center  of  an  Industrial, 
densely  populated  area,  then  if  the  standard 
Is  stringent,  the  remote  plants  will  make  a 
large  expenditure  with  a  small  reduction  In 
damage  to  receivers  and  hence  a  small  bene- 
fit. If  the  standard  is  lax,  then  the  plants  In 
the  industrial  area  will  not  be  controlled  to 
the  degree  which  minimizes  the  damages  to 
the  surrounding  population.  This  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
common  standard  ("cleanest  possible  air") 
to  densely  populated  and  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

Because  of  this  poor  cost-effectiveness,  we 
frequently  do  not  apply  the  emission  stand- 
ard phUosophy  in  Its  "pure  form,"  but  rather 
apply  It  In  modified  forms  which  take  the  lo- 
cation of  the  source  into  account. 

The  simpilclty  of  the  emission-standard 
philosophy  Is  excellent.  The  entire  set  of 
regulations  consists  of  the  permitted  emis- 
sion rates  and  the  description  of  the  test 
method  to  be  used  to  determine  if  the  emis- 
sion standards  are  met. 

The  problem  of  the  tradeoff  between  cost- 
effectiveness'  and  administrative  simplicity  of 
the  emission  standard  strategy  Is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  emission  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  In  the  United  States. 
In  1967  the  automobile  manufacturers  peti- 
tioned the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
write  uniform  motor  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards for  the  whole  United  States  and  forbid 
the  states  from  individually  writing  their 
owTi.  They  did  so  because  they  feared  the 
complexity  of  having  to  produce  a  multiplic- 
ity of  different  vehicles  to  meet  different 
state  standards."  In  1973  they  petitioned 
Congress  to  do  the  reverse  and  allow  it  to 
use  a  "two-car  strategy"  in  which  very  strin- 
gently controlled  vehicles  would  be  sold  In 
areas  with  severe  air  pollution  problems,  and 
much  less  stringently  controlled  vehicles 
would  be  sold  In  areas  without  severe  air 
pollution  problems.'''  They  did  this  because 
they  believed  that  the  extra  expenditure  for 
stringently  controlled  cars  In  areas  without 
severe  air  pollution  problems  was  not  cost- 
effective. 

The  enforceability  of  the  emission  stand- 
ards philosophy  is  excellent.  Once  standards 
are  set  and  test  methods  defined,  one  knows 
whom  to  monitor  and  for  what;  and  viola- 
tion criteria  can  easily  be  written  and  pen- 
alty schedules  formulated. 

The  fiexlblUty  of  this  philosophy  Is  poor. 
If  a  plant  orders  pollution  control  equipment 
In  good  faith  and  the  equipment  fails  to 
meet  the  manf8u:turer's  predicted  perform- 
ance criteria  (and  hence  the  emission  stand- 
ards). It  will  generally  take  years  to  replace 
it.  How  should  the  control  authorities  deal 
with  this  plant?  Under  this  philosophy  they 
can  close  the  plant,  fine  it,  or  give  it  a  vari- 
ance to  operate  until  the  equipment  is  fixedr 
Experience  has  shown  that  plant  closing  Is 
politicaUy  Impossible,  serious  fijies  are  po- 
litically very  difficult,  and  the  'variance  Is  an 
Invitation  to  infinite  delajs,  but  under  this 
philosophy  there  are  no  other  obvious  alter- 
natives. 
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Tlie  evolutionary  ability  of 
Is  fair.  If  a  new  technology 
slble  to  set  a  lower  standard, 
for   all   sources    built   after 
This  works  well  for  autos, 
the  economy  averages   10 
for    industrial    plants,   whose 
to    60    years.    Mandating    a 
standard  for  plants  built  after 
will  help  the  air  quality  In 
growth  after  that  date  but  no  , 
do  not  have  such  growth. 

In    Its    early    days    this    was 
jllosophy.  Most  of  the 
been  made  In  air  pollution 
made  by  the  application  of 
The  "best  technology"  approach 
for    the    Leblanc    soda-ash 
their  pollutant  could  be 
a':  a  profit.  It  made  sense  for 
furnaces  because  their  black 
were  wasted  fuel.  But  most  of 
ant  emissions  which  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit  are  now  beln( 
and  sold.  Further  progress  In 
pcUutants    (either   to  get   to 
to  maintain  current  air 
ot    Industrial   and   population 
be   made   by   applying   more 
trols  to  sources  which  cannot 
aT  le  product  or  reduce  expense  t 
emissions.    For   this   problem, 
standard  philosophy  Is  useless. 

This  uselessness  Is  Illustrated 
tion  of  the  design  efficiency  o 
precipitator   for   large 
e.g..    coal -fired    electric    power 
typical  percent  recovery  of 
new  Installations  has  risen 
past   two  decades,  from  90 
percent.  There  appears  to  be 
we  cannot  build  precipitators 
efficiencies  of  99.9  percent  or 
etc.   The   most   general   design 
these  precipitators  is  the 
equation  " 

Equation  1: 

collection  efficiency  =1 — exp 
where  v^  Is  the  "drift  velocity 
appropriate  average  particle 
Ity   toward   the   collecting 
area  of  the  collecting  surface 
volumetric    flow   rate   of   gas 
The  cost  of  an  electrostatic 
roughly  proportional  to  the 
lecting  surface   (A)    so  th&t  foi 
stallatlon  (and  hence  a  constafit 
we  can  say  approximately 
Equation  2: 

collection  efficiency  =1 
(—some  constant  x 
Thus,   according   to   Equation 
N    dollars    to    install    a   90 
precipitator,  it  will  cost  2N  fo 
3N  for  99.9,  4N  for  99.99,  etc 
approximate  because  precipltatc^s 
big   particles   preferentially   so 
ciency  goes  up,  the  average  val 
down.) 

Given  this  approximate 
latlon,    what    is    the    "best 
"cleanest  possible   air"   value 
of  installation?  Clear'.y,  we  can 
level  of  control  efficiency  we 
precipitators  can  be  built  to 
the  level  of  "best  technology 
be  99.5  percent  (a  typical  curreijt 
some  plant  installs  a  99.95 
one,  shall  we  then  mandate 
plants  should  install 
clent? 

That  Is  the  logical  result  In 
oif  this  philosophy.  At  that  poln 
would   contain   approximately 
many  particles  per  unit  of  hea ; 
the    typical    home    oil-fired 
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furnace."  However,  even  then  we  could  de- 
sign and  build  more  stringent  control  devices 
If  we  wished.  Should  we? 

If  society  had  infinite  resources  and  were 
willing  to  commit  them  to  the  control  of 
air  pollution,  this  would  not  be  a  difficult 
question.  But  I  believe  society  has  finite  re- 
sources and  will  probably  only  commit  some 
fraction  of  them  to  air  pollution  control.  If 
this  is  correct,  then  it  would  seem  folly  to 
commit  all  of  them  to  this  particular  kind 
of  pollutant.  But  the  "best  technology" 
philosophy  or  "cleanest  possible  air"  philoso- 
phy if  carried  out  relentlessly,  would  lead 
Inevitably  to  that.  For  this  reason,  those 
who  have  tried  to  apply  this  philosophy  have 
generally  tempered  it  with  some  qualifier 
like  "taking  costs  into  account."  The  same 
Idea  appears  In  the  protracted  discussions 
over  the  meanings  of  terms  such  as  "good 
technology,"  "best  reasonable  technology," 
"best  demonstrated  technology,"  and  "rea- 
sonably available  control  technology,"  and 
"best  available  control  technology"."  These 
all  refiect  the  fact  that  this  philosophy,  if 
pursued  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  leads  to 
Impossible  results.  Thus  although  It  has 
been  useful  in  the  past,  It  provides  little 
guidance  for  the  future. 

The  dilemmas  of  this  philosophy  are  also 
Illustrated  by  an  example  from  the  author's 
personal  experience.  In  trying  to  prevent 
this  relentless  application  of  this  philoso- 
phy. Congress,  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 ' 
required  that  one  of  the  emission  standards 
should  be  based  on  ".  .  .  the  best  system  of 
emission  reduction  which  (taking  Into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduc- 
tion) .  .  .  has  been  adequately  demonstrated." 
EPA  ba,sed  its  power-plant  sulfur  dioxide 
regulation  on  the  denionstrated  performance 
of  the  largest  limestone  scrubber  then  In 
operation  in  an  Investor-owned  power  plant 
in  the  USA.  The  electric  utility  Industry 
then  pressured  the  owners  of  that  plant  to 
disavow  It  and  claim  that  it  was  not  func- 
tional, practical,  etc.  EPA  pressured  the  own- 
ers to  defend  It.  These  conflicting  pressures 
were  so  great  that  when  I  asked  the  vice 
president  of  that  power  company  for  a  sim- 
ple public  realtlons  photo  of  the  plant  to 
use  In  a  magazine  article,"  he  refused.  If  the 
whole  industry  must  do  whatever  the  most 
advanced  has  done,  then  he  who  advances 
fastest  Incurs  the  wrath  of  his  colleagues. 
Given  this  basis  for  standard  setting,  the 
electric  power  industry  has  taken  action  to 
prevent  one  of  its  members  from  installing 
advanced  control  equipment  on  its  plants." 
If  that  member  succeeds,  all  must  follow, 
whether  It  Is  a  prudent  use  of  the  country's 
resources  or  not.  This  particular  case  (lime- 
stone scrubbing  for  sulfur  control)  is  an 
Issue  which  Is  under  intense,  current  na- 
tional debate.  The  emission-standard  phi- 
losophy gives  no  g^uidance  at  all  on  how  that 
debate  should  be  resolved. 

THE    AIR    QUALITT    STANDARDS    PHTLOSOPHY 

If  the  emission  standards  philosophy  is 
logically  a  "cleanest  possible  air  philosophy, 
the  air  quality  standards  philosophy  is  log- 
ically a  "zero  damage"  philosophy.  To  see 
why,  consider  a  dose-responsive  curve.  Fig- 
ure 1. 

We  know  most  about  dose-response  curves 
from  pharmacology  where  one  regularly  gives 
laboratory  animals  known  doees  of  experi- 
mental pharmaceuticals  and  measures  their 
response.  Prom  theory  and  experiment,"  we 
know  that  for  pharmaceuticals  the  most  com- 
mon dose-response  curve  Is  the  "no-thres- 
hold" curve,  which  passes  through  the  origin. 
A  quite  different  view  prevails  In  Industrial 
hygiene.  There  it  has  been  observed  that  for 
workers  industrially  exposed  to  toxic  mate- 
rials there  Is  some  exposure  concentration, 
called  the  "threshold  value,"  which  "repre- 
sent(s)  conditions  under  which  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  nearly  all  workers  may  be  re- 
peatedly   exposed    day    after    day,    without 


adverse  effect. "»  These  values,  called  "thresh- 
old limit  values,"  are  established  by  indus- 
trial hygiene  boards;  and  Industrial  plants 
are  expected  to  protect  their  workers  from 
higher  values. 

The  air  quality  standards  philosophy  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  »  that  the  true  sit- 
uation for  most  major  air  pollutants  Is  the 
"threshold  value"  situation  sketched  In 
Figure  1.  If  that  assumption  Is  true,  and  if 
we  can  determine  the  concentration  values 
(Including  time  of  exposure)  which  corre- 
spond to  such  threshold  values,  and  If  we 
can  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  amount  of 
emissions  to  guarantee  that  these  threshold 
values  are  never  exceeded,  then  it  follows  as 
an  inescapable  consequence  that  there  can 
be  no  air  pollution  damage,  ever,  anywhere. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  air  pollution  com- 
munity is  trying  to  do  now  in  the  USA,  In 
carrying  out  the  air  quality  standards  phi- 
losophy which  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

To  Implement  this  philosophy,  some  body 
or  group  must  study  the  available  dose- 
response  data  and  determine  what  are  the 
"threshold  values."  In  U.S.  air  pollution  law, 
these  are  to  be  set  "with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  ...  to  protect  human  health,"  =" 
and  are  called  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards. (Note  the  upbeat  wording;  this  really 
means  permitted  levels  of  contamination.) 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
established  such  standards  for  five  major 
pollutants. 2^  The  state  are  now  attempting  to 
manage  the  air  quality  to  assure  that  those 
standards  will  not  be  violated,  ever,  anywhere. 
How  this  Is  being  done  is  Illustrated,  In  flow- 
chart form,  in  Figure  2. 

The  process  (for  some  specific  locality) 
begins  with  a  measurement  of  the  ambient 
air  quality.  This  is  then  compared  with  the 
standards.  If  the  measured  value  is  acccp- 
able  (I.e.,  less  than  the  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards)  then  the  next  step  is  to  compute 
the  predicted  future  air  quality  over  some 
finite  time  period.  If  this  is  acceptable,  no 
action  is  needed.  If  the  future  emissions  (tak- 
ing into  account  population  and  industrial 
growth,  etc.)  are  above  the  standards,  then 
emission  regulations  must  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent this  predicted  future  violation. 

If  the  current  values  are  above  the  per- 
mitted values,  then  emissions  must  be  re- 
duced to  bring  the  current  values  into  com- 
pliance with  the  standards.  To  do  this,  one 
must  have  some  way  of  estimating  the  rela- 
tion between  emissions  and  ambient  air 
quality.  This  Is  normally  done  by  means  of 
some  kind  of  air  quality  model. 

Based  on  these  models,  one  computes  a  set 
of  needed  emission  reductions,  enacts  the 
regulations  to  compel  the  emitters  to  reduce 
their  emissions,  enforces  this  set  and,  once 
the  emissions  have  been  so  reduced,  again 
measures  the  ambient  air.  If  the  standards 
are  not  met  (and  the  emissions  have  indeed 
been  reduced  as  required  by  the  model) 
then  the  modeling  exercise  mvist  be  repeated 
and  the  entire  cycle  repeated  until  the  stand- 
ards are  met.  This  process  was  begun  in  the 
USA  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of  1971  =' 
with  the  standards  all  to  be  met  In  1975. 

Delays  In  meeting  the  standards  were 
granted,  as  provided  by  law,  in  some  cases. 
The  states  and  the  EPA  are  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  where  the  standards  are 
and  are  not  being  met,  and  thus  initiating 
the  second  trip  around  the  loop  shown  In 
Figure  2. 

Comparing  the  air  quality  management 
philosophy  with  the  list  of  desirable  quali- 
ties described  above  (See  Table  I),  we  see 
that  its  cost  effectiveness  is  good  but  not 
excellent.  It  has  the  virtue  of  concentrating 
pollution-control  expenditures  in  the  areas 
with  the  worst  pollution  problems  and  al- 
lowing higher  emission  rates  (and  lower  pol- 
lution control   expenditures)    In  areas  with 
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less  serious  problems.  However,  once  a  set  of 
nationwide  air  quality  standards  has  been 
set,  they  must  be  met  everywhere,  even  in 
areas  seldom  or  never  visited  by  people.  Thus, 
it  will  require  some  control  expenditures  for 
which  the  damage-reduction  benefits  will  be 
small. 

To  date  no  one  has  found  a  way  to  write  a 
simple  set  of  regulations  based  on  this 
philosophy.  EPA's  best  efforts  to  write  a 
simple  set  of  regulations  to  enforce  the  air 
quality  standards  philosophy  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  have  resulted  In  a  very  com- 
plex set  of  regulations  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  seemingly  unending  set  of  legal 
challenges.  Some  critics  have  referred  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  as  the  "LawTers'  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1970."  The  reason  for  this 
complexity  Is  that  we  are  attempting  to  con- 
trol the  concentration  of  pollutants  in  the 
ambient  air.  Those  concentrations  are  In- 
fluenced by  a  wide  variety  of  emitters,  some 
nearby,  some  far  away.  The  connection  be- 
tween their  emissions  and  air  quality  at  a 
given  point  depends  on  the  meteorologlcp.l 
transport  and  dispersion  of  the  pollutants  ^ 
and  atmospheric  reactions  of  the  pollutants.=« 
Neither  of  these  subjects  Is  well  enough 
understood  to  allow  exact  and  unequivocal 
calculations  of  the  contributions  of  indi- 
vidual emitters  to  specific  location  concen- 
trations In  urban  areas.  Given  this  uncer- 
tainty, regulations  attempting  to  deal  with 
local  and  long-distance  polluters  have  been 
promulgated,  and  contested  in  court,  with 
resulting  modifications  and  complexities. 

The  enforcement  difficulty  of  this  philoso- 
phy results  from  the  same  cause  as  its  com- 
plexity; namely,  that  one  Is  trying  to  enforce 
air  quality.  When  the  air  quality  standard 
Is  not  met,  it  is  not  generally  obvious  who  Is 
responsible.  Furthermore,  some  industries 
have  proposed  "intermittent  control  plans" 
In  which  they  would  reduce  emissions  at 
times  of  poor  atmospheric  dispersion,  and 
thereby  meet  the  standards  with  higher  an- 
nual emissions  than  would  result  If  they  con- 
trolled emissions  constantly  at  a  level  which 
led  to  meeting  the  standards  at  all  times.  If 
the  philosophy  of  air  quality  standards  were 
enforced  in  an  absolutely  "pure"  way.  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  way  to  meet 
them.  However,  there  are  some  objections 
concerning  long-range  transport  of  pollut- 
ants«  and  in  addition  an  enforcement  prob- 
lem. If  we  are  dependent  on  dally  moniiorlng 
and  daily  management  of  emissions  both 
done  by  Industry  to  meet  the  standards,  how 
are  we  enforcing  the  law?  This  later  has  led 
to  EPA  rejection  of  one  plan  Involving  such 
Intermittent  control;  =«  that  rejection  will 
almost  certainly  be  litigated. 

The  flexibility  of  the  air  quality  standard 
phUosophy  Is  fair.  Because  of  the  multiple 
ways  air  quality  standards  can  be  met,  those 
administering  it  have  some  flexibility,  and 
each  local  agency  can  choose  the  detailed 
regulations  It  con.slders  be.st.  within  Imilts. 
Special  cases  and  emergencies  can  be  han- 
dled locally. 

Its  evolutionary  ability  is  fair.  As  new  data 
require  It,  standards  can  be  changed;  but 
that  wiU  then  probably  require  complete  new 
emission  regulations,  which  will  be  expensive 
and  time  consuming.  Improvemeiits  In  con- 
trol technology  will  Increase  Ihe  options  open 
to  those  regulating  emissions. 

One  clear  difficulty  with  the  air  quality 
st.andards  philosophy,  which  had  led  to  court 
action  In  the  USA  concerns  "non-degrada- 
tion" or  "non-deterloratlon."  If  It  were  abso- 
lutely true  that  there  was  no  damage  at  all 
of  any  kind  at  concentrations  below  the 
"threshold  values,"  then  there  could  be  no 
logical  objections  to  polluting  up  to  those 
concentrtalons.  In  effect  the  EPA  guidelines 
to  the  states  for  developing  ther  "State  Im- 
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plementation  Plans""  took  this  view.  In 
contesting  those  regulations,  a  consortium  of 
environmental  groups  showed  that  this  was 
not  apparently  the  Intent  of  Congress  nor 
even  completely  consistent  with  EPA's  own 
regulations  issuing  the  standards.™  Aside 
from  these  purely  legal  questions,  the  logical 
bases  for  opposing  this  view  are  1)  that  the 
setting  of  threshold  values  is  bound  to  be 
based  on  limited  data  and  that,  therefore, 
one  cannot  be  certain  that  v,-e  will  not  harm 
pure-air  areas  by  polluting  them  up  to  the 
levels  of  the  standards  and  2)  that  vislblity 
(the  ability  to  see  distant  vistas)  is  inher- 
ently not  a  threshold  value  property  but 
rather  *•  Is  clearly  a  no-threshold  property. 
Hence,  If  we  were  to  pollute  up  to  the  stand- 
ards, most  of  the  scenic  areas  of  the  arid 
southwest  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
would  experience  a  marked  and  significant 
deterioration  of  their  traditionally  high  vis- 
ibility and  clear  skies. 

This   controversy  has  been  considered  by 
the  US  Supreme  Court  once,  with  the  conser- 
vation groups  winning  (on  a  tie  vote)  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  sets  of  proposed 
and  final  EPA  regulations."  It  seems  certain 
to    be    the   subject    of   future    litigation.   It 
clearly  reveals  the  most  basic  difficulty  with 
the    air    quality   standards    or    zero-damage 
philosophy;   namely,  that  this  philosophy  is 
totally  and  completely  dependent  on  the  as- 
sumption   that    there    are    threshold    values 
below  which  there  Is  zero  damage.  For  visi- 
bility this  assumption  is  dem.onstrably  false. 
Thus    the    strongest    Intellectual    basis    for 
the    non -deterioration    or    non-degradation 
doctrine  is  this  attack  on  the  false  premise 
In  the  air  quality  standard  philosophy.  How- 
ever, as  more  and  more  data  accumulate  on 
air  pollution  effects  on  hutnans.  It  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  believe  that  the  thres- 
hold value  Idea  truly  applies  to  human  pop- 
ulations.^- If  it  becomes   clear  that  it  does 
does  not  apply,  then  it  will  be  equally  clear 
that   the   ambient   air  quality   standard   or 
zero-damaged  philosophy  is  without   Intel- 
lectual foundation.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will 
still  be  able  to  use  ambient  air  qiiality  stand- 
ards if  we  wteh;   but  we  will  have  to  choo.se 
the  values  on  some  philosophical  basis  en- 
tirely different  from  that  used  to  date.  As 
an   example   of   the   setting  of  an   ambient 
air   quality   standard   at  some    value   other 
than  the  "zero  damage"  value,  an  ambient 
air   quality  standard  for  asbestos  has  been 
proposed  "  whose  proponents   Indicate  that 
this  standard  would   correspond   to  a  mor- 
tality rate  of  150  lives/year  nationally  due 
to  ambient  asbestos  exposure.  If  one  decides 
to  permit  a  finite  amount  of  human  he.^lth 
damage,  he  must  then  decide  how  much.  The 
cited   article  does   not   discuss  how  it  was 
decided  that  160  deaths/year  was  the  desir- 
able level.  Clearly  that  is  not  arrived  at  by 
a  "zero  damage"  assumption. 

EMISSION-TAX    PHILOSOPHT 

The  two  prpvlou-sly  discussed  phi!osophi=s 
are  in  current  active  use  in  the  USA.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  them,  their  ad- 
vantages, and  their  drawbacks.  The  two  phl- 
lo,sophles  dlscu.ssed  next  are  not  to  any  sig- 
nificant extent  in  use  anywhere  in  the  world 
but  rather  are  ideas  which  have  had  theo- 
retical discussion  in  academic  Journals.  They 
represent  po.ssible  future  alternatives. 

An  emission-tax  philosophy  would  tax  each 
emitter  of  major  pollutants  according  to 
some  published  scale  related  to  its  emission 
rate;  e.g.,  xc  per  pound  of  a  pollutant  for 
all  emitters.  This  tax  rate  would  be  set  so 
that  most  major  polluters  would  find  It 
economical  to  install  pollution  control  equip- 
ment rather  than  pay  the  taxes.  In  Its  "pure 
form"  there  would  be  no  legal  nor  moral 
sanction  against  an  emitter  who  elected  to 
pay  the  tax  and  not  control  his  emissions 
at  all.  Because  regulated  public  utilities 
could  probably  pass  such  taxes  on  to  con- 


sumers, the  tax  would  have  to  be  set  high 
enough  that  It  would  cost  them  less  to  con- 
trol than  to  emit,  and  hence  public  utility 
commlsslond  would  base  the  allowable  rates 
on  the  lower  cost  of  control  rather  than  on 
the  higher  cost  of  paying  the  tax.  In  the 
pure  form,  it  Is  clearly  quite  a  different  phi- 
losophy from  the  air  quality  standard  or 
emission  standard  philosophy. 

Emission  taxes  have  also  been  proposed  In 
combination  with  the  air  quality  manage- 
ment philosophy;  In  thU  combination,  emis- 
sion taxes  would  act  as  an  added  incentive 
to  reduce  emissions  to  lower  levels  than  those 
required  to  meet  air  quality  standards."  In 
this  case  the  two  philosophies  would  work  In 
parallel.  An  alternative  form  would  have  the 
tax  rate  steadily  Increased  until  some  pre- 
determined ambient  air  quality  was  reached. 
In  this  version  emission  taxes  are  not  an 
Independent  philosophy  but  a  tactic  being 
used  to  implement  air  quality  standard  phi- 
losophy. 

Emission  taxes  can  be  considered  as  one 
member  of  a  larger  class  of  philosophies 
called  "economic  incentives."  The  other 
memt>ers  of  this  class  are  tax  rebates  and 
public  loans  for  the  in.stallatlon  of  air  pol- 
lution control  equipment  and  direct  public 
subsidies  for  pollution  control.  These  latter 
seem  in  most  cases  not  to  have  been  pro- 
posed as  separate  and  complete  philosophies 
(I.e.,  they  have  no  "pure  form")  but  rather 
have  mostly  been  proposed  and  applied  as 
ways  of  disturbing  tlie  costs  of  ImplementUig 
air  quality  standard  or  emission  standard 
philosophies. 

The  emission-tax  philosophy  assumes  that 
the  environment  has  natural  removal  mech- 
anisms for  pollutants  (with  chloro-fluoro- 
carbons  as  a  possible  exception  ^)  and  that 
hence  any  particular  contaminant  level,  the 
environment  has  a  finite  absorptive  or  dis- 
persive capability.  If  this  is  so  and  that  ca- 
pability is  seen  as  public  property,  then  It 
should  logically  be  rented  to  private  users 
to  return  maximum  benefits  to  the  public 
treasury,  and  it  should  not  be  overutlllzed; 
ths  analogy  with  publicly-owned  forest  or 
grazing  land  seenxs  ob\ious.  For  this  reason 
one  might  think  of  the  emission -tax  philos- 
ophy a.s  a  "market  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources" philosophy,  as  compared  to  the 
"cleanest  pos.sible  air"  and  "zero  damage" 
bases  of  the  two  previous  philosophies. 

If  we  (the  government)  take  that  view  and 
apply  the  "pure  form"  of  emission  taxes, 
then  we  accomplish  two  desirable  results. 
First,  we  make  the  level  of  pollution  control 
by  the  Individual  firm  an  internal  economic 
decision.  In  either  of  the  two  previously  dis- 
cussed philosophies  If  the  individual  firm 
can  persuade  (or  litigate)  the  control  autlior- 
Ities  into  a  less  restrictive  regulation,  that 
firm  saves  money  and  possibly  gains  an  ad- 
vantage over  its  competitors  w  ho  are  not  able 
to  do  so.  If  we  use  the  emission-tax  philos- 
ophy, each  firm  must  make  the  Individual 
decision  as  to  which  level  of  control  effici- 
ency will  minimize  its  sum  of  control  costs 
and  emission  taxes.  This  sort  of  minimiza- 
tion is  something  American  Industry  is  de- 
monstrably good  at. 

The  second  desirable  result  Is  that  the 
emission-tax  philosophy  should  minimize 
the  misallocatlon  of  pollution -control  re- 
sources. If  we  use  It,  small  emitters  will  pre- 
sumably find  it  economical  to  pay  the  taxes 
rather  than  put  economically-wasteful  con- 
trol devices  on  their  plants.  Lar?e  emitters, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  find  the  taxes  on 
their  emissions  prohibitive  and  install  very 
high-quality  control  equipment.  Overall,  this 
should  allocate  resources  weiL 

Many  versions  of  emission  taxes  have  been 
proposed  and  discussed,  but  none  has 
reached  the  state  of  legislation.  Comparison 
of  this  philosophy  with  the  list  of  qualities 
must  be  based  on  impressions  of  how  the 
legislation  would  work. 
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The  cost  effectiveness  Ehoul(l 
cause  It  would  allow  each 
of  controUlcg  emissions  or 
(or  controlling  to  some 
paying  for  the  rest).  Making 
whether  or  not  to  control  and 
control  desired  a  matter  of  the 
nomlcs  of  major  emitters  would 
suit  In  a  better  overall  level  of 
ness  than  Is  possible  with 
standards.  However,  If  we  ene^t 
national  set  of  emission  taxes 
in   some    remote    plants    insta 
equipment  at  large  cost  to 
without   much   corresponding 
damages.  This  is  the  principal 
Its  cost  effectiveness. 

Most  schemes  proposed  so  far 
taxes   on   large   sources.    Such 
simple.    For    large    sources 
and    eml.s8lon    test    methods 
whole  of  the  regulations.  If  an 
made  to  extend  the  tax  to  all 
autcs,  household  fireplaces,  smal  I 
then  the  problem  would  becomi 
complex  ".  For  sulfur  oxides,  for 
could  tax  motor  vehicle  and 
fuels  based  on  sulfur  contert  al 
parable  to  the  rate  for  sulfur 
large     Industrial    sources.     Tl-ilj 
simple.  But  no  comparably  si 
for  particulate  emissions  from 
sources,  autos,  etc.,  is  yet 
If   the   tax   schemes   are 
sources,  then   enforceability 
cellent.  The  emission-testing 
have   to   be   expanded   and 
testers     (like    the    current    c 
weights  and  measures)  Instituted 
a   certified    body   of    tndepend^t 
testers  was  available,  their  test 
be  readily  accepted  as  the  basis 
ments.  Recording  emission  mete^ 
stacks  would  also  be  most  useful 

Flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
lems  previously  discussed  would 
sary.  Flexibility  is  needed  in 
losophlcs   to  deal   with  the 
emitter   who  cannot   economically 
area-wide  standard  or  who  cannot 
a  statutory  deadline.  In  an 
tern,  he  simply  pays  the  tax 

The  evolutionary  ability 
because  the  tax  rate  could  be 
the  need  arose.  This  would  havd 
with    some    caution    because 
complained    about    their 
changing    standards.    (They    s 
dllBculty  of  "shooting  at  a  movlAg 

However,    raising    tax    rates 
plants   causes   much   less 
tion   than    lowering   an    emlssicjn 
In  the  case  of  the  tax  rate 
tsting    plant    would    probably 
the  higher  tax,  while  for  the 
slon  standard.  It  would  probably 
place   Its   existing   pollution 
ment   with   more   effective 

Altbougli   the  emission-tax 
widely   favored    by   economists 
mixed  form  and  was  once 
of    President     Nixon's     messages 
gress,"    It    has    generally    beer 
to  American  Industry.  One 
states,"    "As    a    matter    of 
right    to    pollute    the 
never  be   for  sale.'  "  If  we 
to  the  view  of  the  holders  of 
on  tlie  public  domain,  we  see 
same.  Those  who  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  the  public  domain  are 
pay  the  fair  market  price  for 

An  Inherent  difficulty  with  en 
as   a   pure   philosophy   Is    that 
obvious  answer  to  the  question 
the   taxes   should    be.    Oenerall] 
gested  that  we  will  raise  the  ta : 
previously-announced   schedule 
until  the  air  is  "clean  enough, 
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hold  the  rates  constant.  How  will  we  decide 
that  the  air  Is  "clean  enough"?  If  we  decide 
on  the  basis  of  assumed  threshold  values, 
then  emission  taxes  become  merely  a  novel 
way  (possibly  a  very  good  one)  of  Imple- 
menting the  air  quality  standard  philosophy 
and  not  a  pure  philosophy  at  all.  If,  as  dis- 
cussed previously,  the  basic  assumption  of 
the  air  quality  standards  philosophy  proves 
incorrect,  then  using  it  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining "clean  enough"  in  the  emission  tax 
philosophy  has  the  same  drawbacks  as  dis- 
cussed previously. 

We  could  opt  not  to  consider  air  quality 
at  all  In  deciding  on  our  tax  rates  and  use 
some  purely  economic  criteria;  e.g.,  maximum 
tax  revenue  or  marginal  cost  of  pollution 
control  equal  to  some  current  "best  tech- 
nology" value.  Such  an  approach  would 
presumably  Ignore  the  question  of  air  pollu- 
tion damage  to  the  p\:bllc. 

COST    BENEJTr    PHILISOPHY 

The  previous  discussion  has  shown  that 
only  the  ambient  air  quality  standards 
philosophy  gives  any  guidance  on  how  clean 
the  air  should  be  and  that  this  guidance 
Is  based  on  the  assximptlon  that  there  are 
true  threshold  values.  If  that  proves  false, 
then  that  philosophy  gives  no  guidance.  If 
the  assumption  turns  out  to  be  true,  It  may 
still  turn  out  that  the  true  thresholds  are 
so  low  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  "zero 
damage"  air  quality  is  more  than  we  can 
bear. 

The  cost-benefit  approach  assumes  that 
either  there  are  no  thresholds,  or  If  there 
are,  they  are  low  enough  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  air  that  clean.  If  this  Is  so, 
then  It  follows  that  we  miost  accept  some 
amount  of  air  pollution  damage  to  some- 
one, somewhere.  In  this  situation  this 
philosophy  suggests  that  we  face  this  fact 
and  attempt  to  decide.  In  as  rational  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  how  much  damage  we  should 
accept  and  correspondingly  how  much  we 
should  be  willing  to  spend  to  reduce  dam- 
ages to  this  level. 

The  Idea  Is  Illustrated  In  Its  simplest  form 
on  Figure  3.  This  figure,  which  is  only  con- 
ceptual and  does  not  represent  any  partic- 
ular situation,  shows  that  If  we  make  zero 
air  pollution  control  expenditures,  we  will 
have  some  large  ambient  concentration  of 
pollutants.  As  we  increase  the  control  ex- 
penditure, the  concentration  of  pollutants 
will  fall  with  the  costs  going  up  very  steeply 
as  we  approach  zero  concentration.  The 
damage-cost  curve  is  shown  starting  at  some 
low  value  at  a  small  or  zero  concentration 
and  Increasing  rapidly  at  high  concentra- 
tions. The  sum  of  the  two  Is  shown  to  have 
a  minimum  value  at  some  intermediate  con- 
centrations. This  minimum  is  the  optimum; 
expenditures  above  or  below  it  are  wasteful. 

Figure  3  is  but  one  example  of  the  classic 
"minimization  of  the  suni  of  two  costs" 
problem  which  appears  In  economics  and 
engineering  texts.  The  minimimi  occurs 
when  the  slopes  of  the  two  cost  curves  are 
equal  and  opposite,  or 
Ek^uation  3 : 
rf(poIhition  damaKe  plus  pollution  control  costl 


(/(concentration  of  pollutant  in  the  atmosphere) 


=0. 


Figure  3  is  a  great  simplification  of  reality 
becuuse  it  shows  one  control  cost  curve,  one 
damage  curve,  and  one  atmospheric  con- 
centration. In  the  real  problem  there  is  a 
damage  curve  for  each  Individual  exposed  to 
air  pollution,  a  control  curve  for  each  emitter 
(including  autos,  household  space-heatlug 
plants,  etc.).  and  a  concentration  dimension 
for  each  pollutant  at  each  location.  Thus  In- 
stead of  having  a  one-dimen.sionaI  optlm.i7.a- 
tlon,  we  have  a  mitlti-dlmensional  optimiza- 
tion with  the  number  of  dimensions  being  at 
least  as  large  as  the  number  of  people  in  the 
world.  One  can  in  principle  solve  such  multi- 


dimensional optimization  problems;  the  solu- 
tion of  this  one — In  principle — is 
Equation  4 : 


"  (ijollutlon  control  and' 

i)  damage  cost  {or  whole 

nation) 


(pollution  control  and 

(3  damage  cost  for  each 

individual) 


all  others  constant 


Equation  4  Indicates  that  at  the  true  glo- 
bal optimum  for  each  person  and  each  pol- 
lutant, we  are  at  a  minimum  of  the  form 
sketched  in  Flgtire  3.  Although  this  is  clearly 
the  right  place  to  be,  getting  there  may  be 
difficult,  and  Equation  4  should  be  consid- 
ered as  ozily  a  philosophical  guide  until  we 
know  much  more  about  its  detailed  appli- 
cation. 

This  approach  Is  frequently  criticized  by 
those  who  say,  "You  can't  reduce  ...  to 
monetary  terms,"  where  .  .  .  may  be  human 
health,  human  life,  or  the  quality  of  a  clear 
sky,  or  air  pollution  damage  to  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe,  or  something  else   (e.g.,*"). 

"To  press  non-economic  values  Into  the 
framework  of  the  economic  calculus,  econo- 
mists xise  the  method  of  coat/benefit  anal- 
ysis. This  Is  generally  thought  to  be  an  en- 
lightened and  progressive  development,  as  it 
is  at  least  an  attempt  to  take  account  of 
costs  and  beneflt.s  which  might  otherwise  be 
disregarded  altogether.  In  fact,  however.  It 
Is  a  procedure  by  which  the  higher  is  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  lower  and  the  price- 
less is  given  a  price.  It  can  therefore  never 
serve  to  clarify  the  situation  and  lead  to 
an  enlightened  decision.  All  it  can  do  is  lead 
to  self-deception  or  the  deception  of  others; 
for  to  undertake  to  measure  the  Immeas- 
urable Is  absurd  and  constitutes  but  an 
elaborate  method  of  moving  from  precon- 
ceived notions  to  foregone  conclusions;  all 
one  has  to  do  to  obtain  the  desired  results  is 
to  Impute  suitable  values  to  the  immeasur- 
able costs  and  benefits.  The  logical  absurdity, 
however.  Is  not  the  greatest  fault  of  the  un- 
dertaking: what  Is  worse,  and  destructive  of 
civilisation,  is  the  pretence  that  everything 
has  a  price  or,  in  other  words,  that  money  Is 
the  highest  of  all  values." 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  a  distinguished 
economist  could  write  this,  and  clearly  ig- 
nore what  all  economists  teach:  that  money 
Is  <in  Indicator  of  value,  and  not  a  value 
Itself. 

It  is  hard  to  assign  monetary  values  to 
non-material  things,  but  society  obviously 
does.  The  value  we  place  on  health  Is  Indi- 
cated by  how  much  we  are  individually  will- 
ing to  spend  to  safeguard  or  Improve  our 
own  personal  health  and  by  how  much  so- 
ciety is  willing  to  spend  to  Improve  com- 
munity heeJth.  The  value  society  places  on 
human  life  Is  Indicated  by  how  much  so- 
ciety will  spend  to  prevent  one  accidental 
death.  Juries  set  financial  values  on  loss  of 
life  and  health  every  day.^* 

The  value  we  place  on  clear  skies  Is  Indi- 
cated by  how  much  people  will  give  up  to 
live  In  areas  with  such  clear  skies.  Fre- 
quently, the  person  making  this  criticism 
disagrees  with  society's  evaluation.  I  dis- 
agree with  some  of  society's  evaluations,  but 
that  is  not  ground  for  saying  that  society 
cainnot  and  does  not  evaluate  these  things. 
A  piu-adox  which  continually  puzzles  me  is 
that  many  well-educated  people  e-vpress  such 
strong  chagrin  and  distaste  at  the  Idea  that 
society  places  dollar  values  on  such  things 
as  human  life,  htmian  health,  the  quality 
of  the  clear  sky,  etc.  Frequently,  the  people 
who  assert  that  setting  such  dollar  value  is 
immoral  simultajieously  reject  as  too  ex- 
pensive such  life-  and  health-saving  meas- 
ures as  mandatory  seat  belts,  mandatory 
safety  measures  in  auto  construction,  more 
comprehensive  and  thorough  drug  testing, 
safer  highway  design.  Improved  public 
health  facilities,  improved  occupational 
health  standards,  etc.  In  so  doing  they  show 
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that,  at  least  subconsciously,  they  have 
placed  dollar  values  on  human  health  and 
human  life.  It  appears  that  setting  such 
dollar  values  is  for  our  society  like  sex  was 
for  the  Victorians;  everyone  does  it,  every- 
one knows  that  we  all  do  it,  but  it  Is  con- 
sidered awful  and  disgusting  to  talk  about  It 
in  public  or  admit  that  one  does  it. 

Comparing  the  cost-benefit  philosophy 
with  the  list  of  desirable  properties,  we  see 
that  its  cost  effectiveness  is  excellent.  Since 
the  whole  idea  of  this  philosophy  is  to  solve 
the  cost-benefit  minimization  problem.  If  it 
is  done  properly,  it  must  have  the  best  pos- 
sible cost  effectiveness. 

Its  simplicity  should  be  terrible.  Given  the 
problem  of  solving  Equation  4  with  as  many 
variables  as  there  are  people  and  enacting 
regulations  to  enforce  that,  one  can  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Clearly,  some 
simplified  version  of  the  solution  to  Equa- 
tion 4  must  be  used.  Even  so,  the  complexity 
should  be  fearsome. 

Because  of  this  complexity,  It  seems  very 
unlikely  that  we  will  even  have  air  pollu- 
tion regulations  based  directly  on  cost- 
benefit  analysis  or  on  the  direct  application 
of  Equation  4;  i.e.,  a  "pure"  cost-benefit 
philosophy.  More  likely,  greatly  simplified 
approaches  will  be  used.  Two  probable  ap- 
proaches are  the  use  of  cost-benefit  analysis 
to  set  emission  standards  or  to  set  air 
quality  standards.  Most  likely  this  has  been 
going  on.  Informally,  for  many  years.  Most 
applications  of  the  emission  standard  phi- 
losophy have  Included  some  wording  In  the 
laws  suggesting  that  the  standards  be 
set  .  .  .  "taking  Into  account  the  cost  .  .  ." ' 
or  analogous  words  about  "reasonableness" 
or  "practicality."  In  deciding  what  is  reason- 
able or  practical,  those  writing  the  regula- 
tions have  consciotisly  or  unconsciously  at- 
tempted to  decide  what  the  benefics  of  a 
given  control  measure  would  be  and  balanced 
these  benetfis  against  the  cost.  I  know  of  no 
conscious  example  where  this  has  been  done 
with  air  quality  standards;  but  when  and  If 
U  becomes  clear  that  one  or  more  of  the 
major  air  pollutants  is  a  no-threshold  pol- 
lutant, this  will  probably  be  the  way  used 
to  decide  what  the  air  quality  standard  will 
be. 

Because  Table  I  is  written  for  "pure"  phi- 
losophies, I  have  listed  "unknown"  for  the 
enforceability  and  flexibility  of  the  cost- 
benefit  philosophy.  No  one  has,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, published  any  clear  idea  of  how  a  set 
of  regulations  based  on  "pure"  cost  benefit 
analysis  would  be  written.  Hence  this  uncer- 
tainty. One  may  estimate  that  the  evolu- 
tionary ability  would  be  good.  As  we  discover 
new  air  pollution  damage  data  or  new  con- 
trol technology,  we  can  introduce  these  into 
our  cost-benefit  equation  and  modify  the 
regulations  to  take  this  into  account. 

If,  as  stated  above,  this  philosophy  will 
most  likely  be  used,  not  as  a  "pure"  phi- 
losophy, but  as  a  guide  for  setting  emission 
or  air  quality  standards  (and  this  has  been 
going  on,  informally,  for  a  long  time),  why 
list  this  as  a  philosophy  at  all?  The  major 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  elucidate  the 
true  philosophical  bases  on  which  we  are 
currently  acting.  If,  as  I  suggest,  we  have 
been  applying  this  philosophy  in  an  in- 
formal, non-public  way  while  using  emission 
standards  and  air  quality  standards  as  our 
public  philosophies,  then  I  believe  we  ought 
to  admit  it.  If  we  really  are  using  emission 
standards  and/or  air  quality  standards  not 
as  basic  philosophies  but  as  enforcement 
tools  for  an  overall  cost-benefit  strategy, 
then  we  ought  to  devote  the  thought  and 
effort  necessary  to  putting  our  cost-benefit 
decisions  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  possible.  To 
do  so  will  require  public  exposure  of  the 
assumptions  and  value  Judgments  which  are 
needed  to  do  cost-benefit  calculations  In- 
volving human  health  damage,  aesthetic 
damage,  etc."  I  predict  that  exposing  such 
value   Judgments   will   be  painful   and   con- 


troversial, but  the  alternative  Is  to  continue 
making  air  pollution  control  decisions  In 
ways  where  the  true  bases  are  hidden  from 
public  view  and  public  debate. 


CONCLUSIONS 

From  1863  to  1965  air  pollution  control 
efforts  were  largely  based  on  the  emission- 
standards  or  "cleanest  possible  air"  phi- 
losophy. From  1965  to  the  present,  the  air 
quality  standards  or  "zero  damage"  philos- 
ophy has  found  Increasing  application  and 
become  the  dominant  philosophy  In  US  air 
pollution  law.  The  emission  tax  or  "market 
allocation  of  public  resources"  philosophy 
has  been  proposed  and  discussed  as  an 
alternative   to   these   two  philosophies. 

Air  quality  standards  answers  the  ques- 
tion, "How  clean  should  the  air  be?"  but 
bases  the  answer  on  an  unproven  assump- 
tion. The  other  two  philosophies  do  not 
answer  it  at  all.  If  the  basic  assumption  of 
the  air  quality  standards  philosophy  proves 
false,  then  none  of  these  philosophies  wUl 
answer  that  question. 

Informally,  or  unconsciously,  pollution 
control  agencies  have  answered  the  question 
by  some  kind  of  estimates  of  costs  and 
benefits.  In  the  future,  the  author  suggests 
that  this  kind  of  analysis  should  be  removed 
from  the  guesswork  and  "engineering  Judg- 
ment" of  pollution  control  officers  and  be- 
come a  formal,  publicly  debated  part  of  our 
air    pollution    regulation-setting    procedure. 
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standard     ment  taxe  i 


totteffuct'ivtntt'..  Very  bad.  Good. 

Simplicity..     Excellent.   Poor. 

Enforceability do Fair.. 

Flexibility Poc* do. 


Evolutionary 
ability. 


Fair. 


..do. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
appeared  in  the  February  16 
tlon  of  the  Irlnoxvllle  News 
Mr.  WUliam  R.  Burleigh 
EvansvUle  Press,  regarding  tl 
ship  between  our  current 
natural  gas  and  Federal 
interstate  gas  prices.  I  shar; 
leigh's  analysis  and  his  vie^' 
market  forces  will,  in  the 
solve   our   supply    problems 
clently  than  will  Oovemment 
I  would  like  to  share  Mr 
marks  with  my  colleagues  in 
and  I  ask  unanimous  conse: : 
article  be  printed  in  the 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
BtTNCLiKC  Big  Brotkep.  Can't  Kic-p  Us  Warm 


(By  William  R.  Burleigh 
A  friend  with  rare  Insight  was 
the   other   day    that   politicians 
paper  editors.  Jxist  can't  believe 
any  problem  without  a  solutioE . 
the  politicians'  case,  it's  usu; 
calling   for   the  healing   powers 
ment   to  be  spread   on   thick. 
My  friend's  wisdom  goes  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

Evidence  mounts  to  support 
we  have  a  natural  gas  shortage 
because  Government  a  quarter 
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belief  that 
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ago  began  to  stifle  natural  economic  forces. 
And  over  the  years,  the  more  the  Govern- 
ment meddlers  have  intruded,  the  more  seri- 
ous the  problem  has  grown.  Not  only  that, 
the  more  painful  becomes  the  ultimate  day 
of  reckoning. 

In  1954  the  Supreme  Court  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  authority  to  regulate 
the  price  of  natural  gas  destined  for  Inter- 
state use.  Bitter  hindsight  tell  us  now  that 
the  FTC  has  kept  those  prices  artltlcially  low. 
entangled  the  gas  producers  In  unbelievable 
amounts  of  red  tape  and  completely  frus- 
trated the  machinery  that  normally  takes 
care  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  basic  goods 
In  a  free-market  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  gas  producers,  prevented 
from  selling  their  product  for  prices  they 
knew  it  was  worth,  did  what  any  sane  entre- 
preneurs would  do.  They  grew  reluctant  to 
gamble  their  money  on  finding  new  supplies. 
Instead  they  looked  around  for  places  to  sell 
what  was  available  at  prices  that  weren't 
artificially  held  in  check  by  Government. 

This  perfectly  natural  reaction  made  them 
evil  robber  barons  In  many  eyes.  Government 
was  depicted  as  the  good  guy.  keeping  prices 
at  affordable  levels.  Business  was  the  bad  guy 
because  it  Just  happened  to  be  responding 
to  the  profit  motive. 

Locked  Into  this  false  stereotype,  we  have 
been  face  to  face  with  real  anguish — a  record 
winter,  not  enough  gas,  factory  layoffs,  des- 
perate cries  for  conservation  from  the  same 
politicians  who  preach  the  religion  of  price 
controk;.  And  all  of  this  In  a  country  made 
great  and  powerful  by  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. 

So  v.-hy  don't  we  bite  the  bullet  and  vote 
for  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  that 
would,  eventually  at  least,  be  pretty  certain 
to  restore  our  supplies?  The  great  preponder- 
anco  of  Informed  opinion  now  agrees  that's 
the  way  to  go.  It  will  cost  each  of  us  more 
money  and  It  will  take  time.  It  will  be  no 
panacea,  for  this  country  can't  go  on  for 
many  more  decades  relying  on  natural  gas, 
even  If  all  reserves  are  drilled.  But  it  should 
without  question  get  us  out  of  the  carrer.t 
pinch. 

So  why  won't  our  political  leaders  do  It? 
Why  won't  we  have  faith  in  the  basic  eco- 
nomic system  that  time  after  time  has  proved 
its  superiority  to  anything  else  we  have  de- 
vised? Why  is  there  such  a  reluctance  to  trust 
those  natural  forces  over  the  man-made  force 
of  bungling  Government? 

Big  Brother  has  proved  he  can't  keep  us 
warm.  Isn't  it  time  to  give  somebody  else  a 
chance? 


WARNKE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination 
to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  to  be  chief  negotiator 
for  SALiT  is  based  on  ideology  rather 
than  competence.  There  has  been  no 
question  of  his  competence  as  a  man- 
ager. Moreover,  his  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reveals 
him  to  be  knowledgeable,  articulate,  and 
persuasive. 

From  my  review  of  Mr.  Warnke's  ex- 
tensive writings,  prior  testimony,  and 
his  confirmation  testimony,  it  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  some  modification 
in  his  views.  I  do  not,  as  some  seem  to, 
ascribe  these  modifications  to  a  sinister 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  win  confirma- 
tion. I  believe  him  to  be  sincere  when 
he  states  he  would  not  negotiate  away 
any  U.S.  advantage.  I  believe  he  has  a 
firm  commitment  to  maintain  the  U.S. 
deterrent.  His  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  available 


to  anyone  who  cares  to  read  It.  In  It  are 
strong  words  In  support  of  negotiations, 
careful  attention  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
defense  posture,  and  commitment  to 
consult  with  this  body. 

I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  until  I  had 
consulted  qualified  people  for  and 
against  the  nomination.  I  asked  Paul 
Nitze  to  testify  before  the  committee 
and  state  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
nomination.  I  corisulted  two  former  Di- 
rectors of  ACDA,  Bill  Foster  and  Gerald 
Smith,  who  gave  their  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Warnke;  these  two 
able  men  know  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence what  Mr.  Wamke  will  face  during 
arms  control  negotiations,  and  they  feel 
he  is  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

I  have  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
weighed  all  points  of  view.  I  have  re- 
read Mr.  Warnke's  articles  and  reviewed 
hi.-;  testunoriy.  A  former  Assistaz-t  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  he  knows  this  field.  His 
record  as  an  administrator  is  a  good  one. 
He  will,  I  am  convinced,  bring  total  dedi- 
cation to  his  new  assigrnments.  I  am 
therefore,  supporting  Mr.  Wamke  to  be 
both  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  our  chief 
SALT  negotiator. 

The  hearings  just  concluded  illustrate 
the  strength  of  the  confirmation  process. 
We  have  put  Mr.  Wamke  through  gruel- 
ing and  possibly  uncomfortable  hear- 
ings. He  ha;  been  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  and  he  has  heard  dedicated 
men  such  as  Representative  Stratton, 
Senator  McChtre.  and  Paul  Nitze  ex- 
press deep  reservations  about  his  nomi- 
nation. In  t)ie  process  we  have  subjected 
our  arms  control  policy  to  thorough  de- 
bate. When  Mr.  Wamke  conducts  busi- 
ness in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
he  will  be  mindful  of  this  process  and 
the  whole  spectrum  of  views  which  has 
been  expressed.  He  wiii  remember  the 
words  of  good  and  able  men  who  had 
grave  doubts  about  his  views,  as  well  as 
those  who  spoke  In  his  support. 

I  believe  that  this  experience  will  serve 
Mr.  Wamke  well  in  his  new  job  when — 
with  both  hats  on — he  encounters  the 
bureaucratic  infighters,  the  political 
counterpunchers,  the  diplomatic  double- 
talkers,  the  stolid  Muscovites,  the  hard- 
liners, the  softliners,  and  the  one  liners. 
Let  us  confirm  him  and  remember  him 
In  our  prayers. 


OPPOSITION  TO  NOMINATION  OF 
PAUL  C.  WARNKE  AS  SALT  NE- 
GOTIATOR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
2  days  of  testimony  by  nominee  Paul 
Wamke  did  nothing  to  allay  my  fears 
relative  to  his  effectiveness  as  our  ne- 
gotiator with  the  Soviets  for  strategic 
arms. 

The  hearings  validated  that  Mr. 
Wamke  over  the  past  8  years  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  major  portion  of 
the  key  programs  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress. 

Of  equal  concern  is  his  opposition  as 
well  to  even  research  and  development 
in  such  vital  strategic  weapons  as  the 
B-1,  Trident  submarines,  the  mobile  MX, 
multiple      independently      retargetable 
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warheads,  the  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system,  et  cetera. 

It  is  simply  incomprehensible  to  me  as 
to  why  a  man  with  this  background 
would  be  named  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  when  he  has  opposed  more  U.S. 
weapon  systems  than  even  the  Soviets 
have  suggested  we  abandon. 

Also,   I   am   deeply   troubled   by   the 

fact — proven   by  lengthy   questioning 

that  Wamke  has  changed  his  position 
on  some  weapon  systems  to  coincide  with 
his  nomination.  He  has  clearly  altered 
his  position  in  some  instances,  although 
he  refuses  to  admit  that  change. 

For  example,  he  claims  he  has  sup- 
ported research  in  areas  essential  to  our 
overall  defense  strength  while  the  record 
simply  does  not  support  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  articles  on 
this  subject  have  appeared  in  the  press 
recently.  1  request  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  the  below-listed 
Items : 
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1.  The  Washington  Post,  February  10,  1977, 
"Warnke:  'Aping'  Through  Unilateral  Aban- 
donment"— Will. 

2.  Detroit  News,  February  10,  1977,  "Who 
is  Paul  Warnke?" — Helnl. 

3.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  17, 
1977,  "  'Dove'  and  'Hawk'  Ruffle  Their  Feath- 
ers"— Southerland. 

4.  The  Washington  Post,  February  22.  1977, 
"Why  Paul  Warnke  Should  Not  Be  Confirmed 
As  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  Chief  Negotiator  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Treaties  .  .  . 
An  Open  Letter  To  The  United  States  Sen- 
ate."— Graham. 

5.  The  News  and  Courier.  February  24, 
1977,  "Mr.  Warnke  and  SAX,T." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb    10,   1977] 

Warnke;   "Aping"  Thsoucjh  Unij^atehal 

Abandonment 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Paul  Warnke  Is  an  open  book.  Indeed 
Warnke.  President  Carters  nominee  to  head 
the  arms  co.nlrol  agency  and  strategic  arms 
negotiating  team,  is  an  open  book  who  has 
been  reading  himself  to  the  nation  for  years. 

In  writings,  lectures,  debates  and  congres- 
sional testimony,  he  has  tirelessly  advocated 
distinctive  ideas,  such  as  a  program  of  de- 
fense cuts  that  would  have  produced  a  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1978  about  $25  billion 
less  than  what  Carter  considers  necessary. 

Regarding  strategic  arms,  Warnke  believes 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  com- 
parably "mindless" — two  "apes  on  a  tread- 
mUl."  Such  primitive  beasts  like  apes  have 
no  Intentions,  properly  speaking,  only  re- 
fiexes.  So  one  cannot  infer  alarming  inten- 
tions from  the  Soviet  rush  to  strategic 
superiority. 

Warnke  thinks  the  principal  impediment 
to  arms  control  is  "superpower  aping,"  each 
nation  reflexively  responding  to  the  other. 
Because  the  United  States  is  the  only  "super- 
power model"  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  follow, 
Warnke  says,  it  Is  probable  that  unilateral 
U.S.  restraint  would  Inspire  Soviet  reciprocity. 

Warnke's  view  of  the  world  is  almost  en- 
gagingly childlike,  but  it  does  not  explain 
why  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  "aped"  the  re- 
straint already  shown  by  this  country. 

The  United  States  delayed  deploying  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
produce  reciprocal  restraint  in  Moscow.  It 
did  not.  In  1967,  we  had  1,054  land-based 
ICBM  launchers,  the  Soviet  Union  had  fewer. 


Today,  we  have  1,054.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
approximately  1,600. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  had  656  sub- 
marine launchers,  the  Soviet  Union  had  fewer 
Today,  the  United  States  has  656,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  more  than  800. 

Between  1960  and  1976.  U.S.  strategic  arms 
spending  (in  real  dollars)  declined  an  aver- 
age of  eight  per  cent  a  year;  total  defense 
spending  has  been  declining  as  a  percentage 
of  Gross  National  Product  and  government 
outlays.  Soviet  spending  has  been  increasing 
and  now  is  twice  as  large  a  portion  of  Soviet 
GNP  as  U.S.  defense  spending  is  of  our  GNP. 

In  1965,  when  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  Included  Warnke  among  his  ad- 
visers, McNamara  announced;  "The  Soviets 
have  decided  that  they  have  lost  the  quanti- 
tative race,  and  they  are  not  seeking  to  en- 
gage us  in  that  contest."  Now  they  have 
emerged  quantitatively  superior,  but  Warnke 
has  unshaken— and,  it  seems,  unshakable- 
faith  that  unilateral  U.S.  abandonment  of 
some  strategic  programs  will  evoke  Soviet 
restraint. 

So  he  has  opposed  Trident  submarines, 
B-1  bombers,  cruise  mis.slles,  improved  mis- 
sile accuracy,  more  multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  (MTRVs— in  short, 
most  of  what  arms  negotiations  are  about 
He  wants  the  United  States  to  undertake 
"unilateral  Initiatives"— curtaUments— more 
drastic  than  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  had 
the  audacity  to  demand. 

Under  Henry  Kissinger,  U.S.  "negotiators" 
conducted  a  losing  monologue  with  them- 
selves. The  Soviet  side  could  be  relatively 
silent  while  our  side  persuaded  Itself  to 
make  the  next  concession. 

Under  Warnke's  approach.  U.S.  "negoti- 
ators" would  sit  sUently,  waiting  for  US 
"unilateral  Initiatives"  to  inspire  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "ape"  the  restraint  of  its  US 
"model."  But  if  reciprocity  did  not  result 
Warnke  would  not  be  much  alarmed,  because 
he  thinks  that  "even  substantial  nuclear  su- 
periority, short  of  nuclear  monopoly,  could 
not  be  a  decisive  factor  In  any  political  con- 
frontation between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Warnke's  policy— meeting  Increased  So- 
viet strategic  efforts  with  Increasingly  risky 
U.S.  restraint— Is  foolproof.  If  it  works  (pro- 
vokes reciprocal  Soviet  restraint).  It  works; 
If  It  doesn't  work,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
because  "substantial  superiority"  doesn't 
much  matter.  But  in  any  case,  why  call  "uni- 
lateral Initiatives"  a  "negotiating"  policy? 

If,  before  the  election.  Carter  had  em- 
braced the  policies  embraced  by  Warnke 
Carter  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  nomi- 
nate Warnke.  What  Ciirter  promised  (In  the 
crucial  second  debate)  was  "a  defense  capa- 
bility second  to  none."  On  the  record,  V/arn- 
ke  believes  that  promise  is  irrational  because 
It  Is  wasteful,  and  Immoral  because  It  Is 
provocative  What  the  electorate  thinks  of 
Warnke's  national  security  policies  was  made 
abundantly  clear  In  1972,  when  he  was  na- 
tional security  adviser  to  George  McGovern 
who  had  favored  a  $32  blUlon  defense  cut. 

Until  recently,  strategic  superiority  did  not 
need  to  be  a  stated  national  goal;  It  was 
a  fact.  The  Nlxon-Pord-Kissinger  policy  was 
that  the  meaning  of  superiority  Is  unclea- 
but  "essential  equivalence"  Is,  well,  essential 
Now  comes  Warnke,  just  the  man  for  the 
next  stage  of  national  decline,  wherein  the 
Soviet  Union  will  enjoy  substantial  nuclear 
superiority. 


Evidently  Warnke  has  never  read  Karl 
von  Clausewltz.  In  his  magisterial  treatUe 
on  war  and  statecraft,  the  great  19th  cen- 
tury Prussion  strategist  points  out,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Warnke,  that  all  wars  are  rooted 
In  politics  and  political  objectives,  and  that 
war  Is  a  political  process. 

Emphasizing  Is  one  of  his  most  famous 
dicta  that  war  Is  necessarily  "a  political  act," 
Clausewltz  defined  war  as  "a  political  In- 
strument,  a  continuation  of  political  rela- 
tions by  other  means." 

Thus,  If  we  are  to  take  Wamke  at  his 
word— and  he  is  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
professes  to  be  a  serious  man— he  Is  signal- 
ling Russia  the  United  States  renounces  war 
as  an  ultimate  response  no  matter  how  far 
the  Kremlin  pushes. 

This  may  seem  like  a  good  Idea  to  Warnke 
(and  Is  certainly  consistent  with  his  past 
record  as  an  advocate  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment), but  It  Is  very  good  news  Indeed  for 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  only  good 
news  of  this  kind  of  Kremlin  has  been  re- 
celving  from  the  Carter  administration  in  a 
succession  of  signals  which,  to  give  them 
their  most  charitable  gloss,  suggest  heedless- 
ness and  Inexperience,  or.  more  ominously, 
that  the  President  and  his  dovUh  national 
security  advisers  really  do  mean  to  roll  over 
before  Russia  and  play  dead. 

Andrew  Young,  our  new  ambassador  to  ths 
United  Nations,  has  Justified  the  presence  of 
the  Soviets'  Cuban  foreign  legion  in  An- 
gola as  "a  stabilizing  factor"  and  says  they 
are  there  "by  invitation." 

Vice-President  Walter  Mondale  affirming 
Mr.  Carter's  campaign  promises,  announced 
in  Japan  that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  otjr 
ground  forces  from  Korea. 

But  the  most  disastrous  signals  toward  the 
Kremlin  have  been  coming  from  Mr.  Carter 
himself,  who  only  a  month  ago  all  but 
blessed  Russia's  mighty  armaments  surge  by 
asserting— on  what  evidence  is  far  from 
clear— that  the  United  States  is  "by  far 
stronger"  than  Russia. 

Item;  Mr.  Carter  has  set  himself  a  nego- 
tiating deadline  for  achieving  a  SALT  agree- 
ment. Self-imposed  deadlines  habitually  give 
the  Russians  a  classic  opening  to  raise  the 
price  of  agreement. 

Item :  Apparently  prepared  to  throw  In  our 
most  effective  new  strategic  weapons  system 
for  the  sake  of  some  agreement.  President 
Carter  has  said  on  record  he  would  not  let 
cruise  missiles  "stand  In  the  way"  of  SALT 
II. 

Item:  Unmindful  of  Russia's  repeated  ex- 
ploitation of  previous  summit  meetings,  Mr. 
Carter  has  already  Isegun  to  talk  about  a  fu- 
ture summit  with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 

What  all  this  amounts  to,  whether  It  is 
intended  or  not,  is  that  President  Carter  and 
his  new  administration  are  simply  setting 
themselves  up  as  a  mark  for  the  E:remlln. 

That,  as  Talleyrand,  who  knew  the  Rus- 
sians well,  would  have  pointed  out.  Is  worse 
than  a  crime:  It  Is  a  blunder. 


(From  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  10,  1977] 
Who  Is  Paul  Warnke? 
(By  Col.  R.  D.  Helnl,  Jr.,  USMC,  Retired) 
Washinoton— The  Intellectual  measure  of 
Paul  Warnke,  who  President  Carter  has  des- 
ignated as  our  chief  arms-control  executive, 
car  be  taken  from  his  assertion  that  "Ko 
sane  president  would  go  to  war  to  gain  po- 
litical objectives." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  17.  1977) 
"Dove"  and   "Hawk"  Ruttle  Their  Feath- 
ers— Great  Debate  on  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Led  by  Two  Men  With  Strong  Views 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 
Washington. — Two  men  have  come  to  sym- 
bolize starkly  different  approaches  to  nego- 
tiating an  arms-control  agreement  with  the 
Russians. 

In  the  crude  .shorthand  of  Washington 
politics.  Paul  C.  Warnke  and  Paul  H.  Nitze 
have  been  labeled  "dove"  and  "hawk,"  respec- 
tively. 

The  Intense  feeling  these  two  figures  in- 
spire in  their  opponents  can  be  seen  In  the 
immoderate  language  sometimes  used  to  de- 
scribe them.  To  liberals,  Mr.  Nitze  is  the  very 
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Incarnation  oX  the  "superhawk 
tlves,  Mr.  Warnke  Is,  as  one  of 
a  defense  specialist  put  It. 
approach  to  Important  questlo 
security. 

But  In  many  ways,  the  two 
Mr.   Warnke,   President  Carter 
the  United  States"  chief  arms, 
tlator,  and  Mr.  Nltze,  former 
secretary  of   the   Navy,  deputy 
defense,  and  perhaps  the  leadlni ; 
Warnke,  are  Intelligent,  urbane 
and  even  eloquent — advocates 
of  view. 

Both  come  from  privileged 
For  Mr.  Warnke,  it  has  been 
Columbia  Law  School,  and 
leading  Washington  law  firm. 
Harvard     University,     membersh 
boards  of  directors  of  leading 
chairmanship  of  the  advisory 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad\ 
tlonal  Studies  In  Washington. 

Both   have  held   top   Defense 
jobs,  Mr.  Warnke  at  one  point 
Mr.  Nltze.  Both  are  widely 
clarity  of  thought,  use  of  the 
guage,  and  ability  to  remain  coo 
sure.  And  both  are  Democrats 
foreign-policy   advisers   to 
in  the  pre-election  period. 

Mr.  Nltze  and  Mr.  Warnke  hav^ 
above    the    nation's    capital    c__ 
Wamke's  law  office  looking  down 
Basin,  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
mac  River.  Mr.  Nltze,  as  a 
System  Planning  Corporation, 
views  It  all  from  the  Pentagon 
river.  In  northern  Virginia.  Bot  i 
mand  spectacular  views. 
But  there  the  resemblances 
Based    on    what    the    two 
written  over  the  past  few  years 
hardly  view  the  future  more 

A  reporter  who  Is  expert  In 
security  field  summed  It  up  by 
Nltze   as   "a  Paul   Warnke   who 
through  negotiating  with   the 
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(Prom  the  Christian  Science  [Monitor, 
Feb.  17,  1977) 
Paul   Warnke:    Leans   Toward   Accommo- 
dation To  Bring  A-Cc  rb 
Washington.— When    Paul    W  irnke    testi- 
fied recently  before  the  Senate    Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  his  critics,  i  i  the  words 
of  one  of  his  supporters,  "didn't  lay  a  glove 
on  him." 


As  President  Carter's  nominee 
portant  positions  of  chief  arms 
gotlator   a!id   director  of   the 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  Mr 
played    In    his    testimony    a 
charm  and  verbal  aglUty.  But 
he   heavily   qualified   e   number 
positions  on  arms  control  left 
opponents   doubting  as  much 
had  his  suitability  for  the  scnsHlve 
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ACCOMMODATION     CLCE 

Because  of  the  positions  on 
which    he    has    taken    over    the 
Warnke  has  become  a  symbol  to 
atlves  of  those  In  the  national   . 
who  are  likely  to  be  "soft  on  th( 
His  appointment  confirmed,  In    ; 
his  critics,  that  President  Carte' 
toward   accommodation   with 
without   adequately  guarding  a 
they  consider  to   be  a   Soviet 
strategic  superiority. 

As  If  anticipating  the  critic. 
Senate   opponents,   Mr.   Warnke 
his  testimony  by  stressing  tha 
preconceived  Ideas  on  arms  cor 
to  It  with  an  open  mind.  He 
tied  to  everything  he  said  in 
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would  be  acting  aa  part  of  a  team  under 
guidance  from  the  President  and  not  as  an 
Individual. 

1975     ARTICLE    CITED 

What  rankles  Mr.  Wamke's  critics  most  Is 
his  past  advocacy  of  cuts  In  defense  spending 
and  restraints  In  the  development  of  certain 
weapons  systems,  as  well  as  his  statements 
to  the  effect  that  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons  became  meaningless  once  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  developed  the 
power  to  destroy  each  other. 

The  critics  frequently  cite  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Warnke  in  a  1975  Issue  of  the 
magazine  Foreign  Policy  In  which  be  called 
for  a  process  of  "matching  restraint"  In  the 
arms  race,  with  the  Initiative  to  be  taken  by 
the  United  States.  In  that  article,  Mr.  Warnke 
attacked  what  he  called  an  American  "pre- 
occupation" with  military  power  as  a  polit- 
ical tool,  called  for  an  end  to  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  can  be  the  world's  "police- 
man," and  criticized  as  a  "fallacy  that  In- 
flates defense  spending"  the  proposition  that 
the  U.S.  "must  remain  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  m  most  If  not  all  perceivable  elements 
of  military  power." 

RESTRAINT     PERIOD     PROPOSED 

In  the  same  article,  entitled  "Apes  on  a 
Treadmill,"  Mr.  Warnke  advocated  a  six- 
month  period  of  restraint  In  the  development 
of  several  weapons  systems,  to  be  followed 
by  a  review  of  actions  the  Soviet  Union 
might  take  during  the  same  period. 

In  his  Senate  testimony,  Mr.  Warnke 
backed  off  from  that  proposal,  saying  that 
he  would  not  advocate  such  restraint  "In  a 
negotiating  context,"  but  would  make  a 
freeze  on  weapons  development  part  of  a 
whole  negotiating  package.  He  did  stick  by 
his  previous  position  that  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  U.S.  to  remain  No.  1  across  the  whole 
spectrum  of  strategic  and  conventional 
forces.  And  while  he  saw  a  need  to  examine 
the  usefulness  of  mobile  missiles,  he  saw  no 
need  to  go  ahead  at  this  time  with  their  de- 
velopment. Mcblle-mlsslle  development  is 
something  a  number  of  more  conservative 
experts  see  as  part  of  the  answer  to  the  So- 
viets' growing  nuclear  arsenal. 

Despite  all  the  hedging  he  did  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Warnke's  defenders  expect  him  to 
Inject  new  ideas  and  a  new  fle.t!blllty  into 
the  VS.  negotiating  position.  Many  of  Mr. 
Wamke's  supporters  refer  to  themselves  as 
"arms  controllers" — p>eople  who  want  to  see 
the  stress  placed  on  arms  control,  rather 
than  on  extending  the  arms  race.  Some  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  risk  limited,  uni- 
lateral restraints  In  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  follow  the  U.S.  example. 

A    MATTER    OF    SIGNALS 

The  critics  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
what  counts  with  the  Russians  Is  strength. 
To  appoint  Mr.  Warnke,  they  say,  would  be 
to  send  the  Soviets  "the  wrong  signal." 

By  attempting  to  muster  Senate  votes 
against  Mr.  Warnke's  confirmation,  the 
critics  hope  to  send  the  Russians  a  signal  of 
their  own.  Any  new  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement  (SALT)  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  the  Senate.  While  Mr.  Warn- 
kes  nomination  is  not  likely  to  be  defeated, 
a  strong  vote  against  him  might  Indicate 
rough  going  for  any  future  arms  agreement. 
It  might  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  President 
Carter  that  his  domestic  opponents  in  the 
arms-control  field  expect  to  fight  for  a  tough 
U.S.  bargaining  position  when  the  arms-con- 
trol talks  with  the  Russians  resume. 

According  to  the  conservative  weekly  Hu- 
man Events,  Mr.  Warnke's  opponents  Intend 
"wounding  him  severely  enough  that  he 
win  be  unable  to  surrender  our  major  wea- 
ponry at  the  SALT  II  negotiations,  which  are 
expected  to  begin  sometime  this  year. — D.  S. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  17,  1977] 

Pattl  Nitze:  Attacks  Nominee  As  a  Risk 

To  U.S.  Power 

Washington. — Sitting  In  his  black,  high- 
backed  swivel  chair  and  looking  out  from  his 
penthouse  office  across  the  Potomac  River, 
Paul  Nitze  was  fighting  mad. 

The  former  deputy  secretary  of  defense, 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  adviser  to  presi- 
dents had  Just  read  accounts  of  President 
Carters  first  official  press  conference  and  of 
Paul  Warnke's  Senate  testimony  as  Mr.  Car- 
ter's nominee  for  the  position  of  chief  arms- 
control  negotiator. 

Mr.  Carter,  as  he  saw  it,  was  making  public 
offers  to  the  Russians  which.  If  realized, 
would  put  the  United  States  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage.  Mr.  Warnke,  in  his  view,  was 
shifting  from  a  conciliatory  position  on  arms 
control  to  a  tougher  stance,  thus  betraying  a 
lack  of  conviction  that  cast  doubt  on  his 
ability  to  lead  a  negotiating  team.  He  was, 
said  Mr.  Nltze,  "an  unserlous  person  in  this 
kind  of  thing." 

"He  says  he'll  Just  coolly  execute  what  the 
President  wants,"  said  the  white-haired  Mr. 
Nltze  of  Mr.  Warnke's  Senate  testimony. 

"It  reminds  me  of  John  Mitchell,"  he  said. 
"We  don't  want  people  who  are  wholly  'yes' 
men." 

Recalling  his  own  role  In  helping  to  ne- 
gotiate the  antl-balllstlc  missile  treaty  with 
the  Ru.sslans,  Mr.  Nltze  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican negotiators  exercised  considerable  Ini- 
tiative. 

HOMEWORK   CONCEDED 

Of  all  the  "hawks"  engaged  In  the  current 
debate  over  national  security,  Mr.  Nltze  Is 
probably  the  most  listened  to.  For  one 
thing — however  much  his  critics  may  dis- 
agree with  him — they  have  to  concede  that 
he  does  his  homework  and  that  he  has  wide 
experience  In  the  national-security  field.  In 
addition  to  holding  top  Defense  Department 
posts  and  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  during  the  period  1944-46. 
ThU  give  him  a  first-hand  look  at  the  ef- 
fects of  the  atomic  bombs  that  devastated 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

From  the  spring  of  1969  until  mld-1974  Mr. 
Nitze  served  as  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  strategic-arms 
limitation  talkes  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  resigned,  he  told  this  reporter, 
when  It  became  clear  that  President  Nixon's 
"Watergate  crimes "  had  undermined  the 
United  States  negotiating  position.  Mr.  Nltze 
said  he  felt  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  eager  to  make 
progress  In  the  negotiation:,  so  as  to  Improve 
his  shaky  domestic  political  position,  a  posi- 
tion that  had  been  fatally  weakened.  It  was 
no  way  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians,  In 
Mr.  Nltze's  view,  and  his  resignation  state- 
ment he  expressed  doubt  that  real  progress 
could  be  made  until  the  United  States  got 
Its  house  in  order  and  upheld  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nltze  recently  Joined  a  grrup  of  out- 
side experts  commissioned  'oy  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  to  take 
a  critical  look  at  estimates  of  Soviet  capabil- 
ities and  intentions  prepared  by  the  intel- 
ligence agencies.  The  group,  known  as  team 
"B,"  came  to  the  controversial  conclusion 
that  Soviet  military  strength  has  been  con- 
sistently underestimated. 

HIROSHIMA   MEMORY   ETCHED 

Speaking  of  his  experience  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Nltze  said,  "I  have  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  A-bombs.  I  want  to  devote  my 
life  to  minimizing  the  chances  of  that  ever 
happening    again    and    to    minimizing    the 
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chances  that  the  Gulag  Archipelago  spreads 
all  over  the  world." 

His  experience  in  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  has  led  him,  he  said,  to  believe 
that  they  understand  strength  and  firmness, 
but  do  not  necessarily  respond  to  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nitze  further  believes  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  Soviets'  clvll-de- 
fense  system  and  to  what  the  Soviets  say  In 
their  ovim  literature  atwjut  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  warfare.  Americans,  he  contends 
think  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  "deter- 
ring" such  a  war,  while  the  Soviets  think 
more  about  what  might  actually  happen  In 
such  a  war. 

The  former  arms-control  negotiator  be- 
lieves tiiat  the  Soviet  clvll-defense  program 
weakens  the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  by  re- 
ducing the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation, a  view  that  is  sharply  disputed  by  a 
number  of  experts. 

lu  a  recent  article  In  the  magazine  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Nltze  wrote  that  all  the 
trends  In  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  moving  In  a  direction  favorable  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Today,  after  a  strategic  nuclear  counter- 
force  exchange  under  normal  U.S.  alert  con- 
ditions, the  Soviet  Union  would  hold  su- 
periority in  all  Indices  of  capability  except 
numbers  of  warheads,  and  even  that  sole  re- 
maining U.S.  advantage  would  be  gone  with- 
in two  or  three  years,"  he  declared  in  that 
article. 

"Neither  SALT  I  nor  the  projected  SALT  n 
agreements  have  had — or  promise— any  dis- 
cernible effect  In  arresting  the  trend  toward 
an  lncrea.sinBly  large  margin  of  Soviet  su- 
periority."— D.S. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1977J 
Why   Paul   Warnke   Should   Not   Be   Con- 
firmed AS  Director  op  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Chief  Ne- 

COTIATOK     FOR     THE     STRATECIC     ARMS     LIMI- 
TATIONS Treaties 

An  open  letter  to  the  United  States 
Senate: 

Dear  Senators: 

During  the  recent  Presidential  election 
campaign.  Candidate  Carter  advocated  a 
strong  National  Defense.  He  did  this  In  the 
second  debate  and  in  other  campaign 
speeches.  Had  he  not  done  so,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  now  be 
President. 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  he  would  be  Presi- 
dent now  had  he  announced  his  choice  for 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  before  the  election.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  he  has  nominated  Paul  C.  Warnke 
an  advocate  for  many  years  of  one-sid''d 
dUarmament  In  the  face  of  continued  Soviet 
buildup  of  nuclear  and  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  worldwide. 

Pew  thinking  Americans  would  oppose 
bilateral,  equal  cuts  In  the  military  strength 
of  the  two  world  superpowers,  provided  the 
term.s  of  such  treaties  are  faithfully  ob- 
served by  both.  Most  Americans  would  wel- 
come relaxation  of  world  tensions  Few 
would  want  It,  however,  at  any  risk  to  our 
freedom. 

A  QUESTION  op  JUDGMENT 

Since  1975,  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  a  regis- 
tered agent  of  the  Government  of  Algeria 
a  government  which  is  a  public  supporter  of 
terrorist  groups.  Including  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  and  the 
Black  Liberation  Army  which  was  Involved 
In  murderous  attacks  In  the  United  States 

Columnist  John  P.  Roche,  a  Democrat,  puts 
the  ^oblem  this  way  in  the  Washington 
Star,  February  11,  1977: 

"...  [ Warnke)  has  Indicated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  he  trusts  totalltarlans.  In  1973 

wL"!?"*^^"  ?"■  ^  *°  ^^^  *l»at  Saigon,  not 
Hanoi  Offered  the  major  threat  to  maintain- 
ing  the   Paris   agreement's   military    cease- 


fire. Anyone  who  believed  this  could  believe 
anything  and  anyone  who  can  believe  any- 
thing shotUd  not  be  negotiating  with  the 
toughest  crowd  of  ideological  gangsters  of 
the  20th  Century  . . ." 

DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSITION 

A  memo,  written  by  moderate  Democrats, 
summarizes  Wamke's  dove-like  positions 
across  the  years  and  concludes: 

". . .  simply  stated.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
American  side  In  SALT  can  be  effectively 
upheld  by  someone  who  advocates,  as 
Warnke  does,  the  unilateral  abandonment 
by  the  United  States  of  every  weapons  sys- 
tem which  Is  subject  to  negotiations  at  SALT 
(as  well  as  many  others  which  are  not  under 
dlscvisslon) ." 

THE  EMEBCINC  STRATECIC  IMBALANCE 

Since  1971,  the  Soviets  have  been  ahead 
of  us  In  operational  strategic  offensive  de- 
livery vehicles,  according  to  the  Vnited 
States  Military  Posture  for  the  Year  1978, 
Issued  by  General  George  Brown,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  addition,  the 
report  comments,  the  So%-iets  are  ahead  of 
us  In  operational  strategic  offensive  throw- 
weight  at  this  time,  and  wUl  be  further  ahead 
of  us  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1982. 

NITZE  AGAINST  CONFIRMATION 

Paul  H.  Nltze,  a  respected  Democratic  de- 
fense authority,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, recently  stated.  In  opposing  the 
Warnke  appointment: 

"...  (Warnke  takes]  a  highly  cavalier  at- 
titude concerning  significant  cuts  [In  the 
military],  not  only  in  almost  all  elements 
of  those  U.S.  conventional  capabilities  but 
also  in  those  improved  U.S.  nuclear  capa- 
bilities that  might  make  escalation  less 
likely ...  I  am  concerned  that  Mr.  Warnke, 
who  has  .spoken  with  such  certainty  on  mat- 
ters of  military  requirements,  weapons  ca- 
pabilities and  strategy,  may  nevertheless  not 
be  a  qualified  student  or  competent  Judge 
of  any  of  those  matters.  It  Is  claimed  that 
he  Is  a  superb  negotiator.  I  am  unfamiliar 
with  his  successes  In  this  area.  I  recognize 
that  he  has  certain  abilities  as  an  advocate, 
but  at  least  with  respect  to  defense  matters,' 
these  do  not  Include  clarity  or  consistency 
of  logic.  I  doubt  that  such  advocacy  has 
much  of  a  chance  of  success  against  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  highly  serious  and 
competent  Soviet  negotiators  . . ." 

Washington  Post  columnist  George  F.  Will 
made  this  comment  In  the  February  10,  1977 
issue  of  the  Post: 

"In  1955,  when  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  included  Warnke  among  his  ad- 
visers, McNumara  announced:  "The  Soviets 
have  decided  that  they  have  lost  the  quan- 
titative race,  and  they  are  not  seeking  to 
engage  us  in  that  contest.'  Now  [the  Soviets] 
have  emerged  quantitative  superior,  but 
Warnke  has  unshaken— and,  it  seems,  un- 
shakable—faith that  unilateral  U.S.  aban- 
donment of  some  strategic  programs  will 
evoke  Soviet  restraint.  So  he  has  opposed 
Trident  submarines,  B-l  bombers,  cruise  mis- 
siles, improved  missile  accuracy,  more  mul- 
tiple Independently  targeted  re-entry  ve- 
hicles (MIRVs) — In  short,  most  of  what  arms 
negotiations  are  about.  He  wants  the  United 
States  to  undertake  'unilateral  Initiatives'— 
curtailments — more  drastic  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has  yet  had  the  audacity  to  demand." 

WARNKE'S    OWN    STATEMENTS 

Mr.  Warnke  has  written: 

".  .  .  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  In 
a  television  documentary  on  'Peace  and  the 
Pentagon,'  predicted  that  If  we  were  to  'drop 
the  torch,"  there  would  be  no  one  to  pick 
It  up.  I  hope  that  he  U  right.  .  .  The  propo- 
sition that  we  must  remain  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  most  If  not  all  perceivable 
elements  of  military  power  Is  the  second 
fallacy   that   Inflates   defense   spending.  . 


We  might  Inform  the  Soviet  Union  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  that  we  have  placed  a 
moratorium  on  further  MIRV-lng  of  our 
land-  and  sea-based  missiles.  We  should  also 
announce  that  a  hold  has  been  placed  on 
development  of  the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  B-l  strategic  bomber  ...  We  can,  and 
should,  for  example,  substantially  reduce  the 
numbers  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  now 
deployed  In  Europe  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Warnke  has  repeatedly  expressed  the 
view  that  new  American  weapons  develop- 
ments will  be  "destabilizing"  and  will  stimu- 
late the  arms  race.  He  almost  never  ex- 
presses a  similar  concern  about  Soviet  arms 
buildups. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  Senate  should  vote 
down  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke 
as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  Chief  Negotiator  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Treaties 
(SALT  Talks). 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  O.  Graham. 
John  M.  Fisher. 

Emergency    Coalition    Against    Unilateral 
Disarmament  Co-chairmen. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier,  Feb.  24,  1977] 
Mr.  Warnke  And  SALT 
Unwarranted  abuse  Is  being  addressed  to 
Paul  Warnke.  President  Carter's  nominee  for 
chief  U.S.  disarmament  negotiator.  Mr. 
Warnke's  respectable  record  as  a  public 
servant  entitles  him  to  a  fair  hearing  even 
from  those  who  disagree  with  him.  The 
senators,  we  hope,  will  reject  out  of  hand 
contentions  coming  from  a  loony  fringe  that 
Mr.  Warnke  Is  a  Kremlin  agent  Just  because 
he  has  written  and  spoke  In  favor  of  with- 
holding deployment  of  certain  weapons  and 
delaying  the  deployment  of  others  to  see  If 
the  Soviet  Union  reciprocates. 

All  the  same.  It  Is  patent  that  Mr.  Warnke 
has  greatly  undermined  his  chances  of  get- 
ting an  even  break  from  the  Soviets  if  he 
should  be  appointed.  The  best  kind  of  man 
to  send  to  talk  to  the  Russians  Is  one  from 
whom  they  know  not  what  to  expect.  The 
second  best  Is  one  who  can  be  expected  to 
take  a  line  which  enforces  "give"  upon  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  as  well  as  allowing  them 
some  "take."  The  least  desirable  man  Is  the 
one  who  has  telegraphed  his  position  In  ad- 
vance. Knowing  where  Mr.  Warnke  once 
stood  gives  the  Soviets  a  headstart  in  a  con- 
test of  will  In  which  all  parties  ought  to  be 
getting  off  the  mark  exactly  even. 

The  fact  that  he  has  taken  his  own  posi- 
tions on  disarmament  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  Mr.  Warnke  must  remain  locked 
into  those  positions. 

If  he  goes  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  as  President  Carter's  representative,  he 
will  be  there  to  express  Mr.  Carter's  views 
and  not  his  own.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable 
that  between  now  and  then  his  own  ideas 
will  undergo  revision. 

That  does  not  entirely  remove  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  Mr.  Warnke's  appoint- 
ment. Knowing  that  he  felt  a  certain  way 
once,  the  Russians  will  be  justified  in  sus- 
pecting that  he  still  feels  that  way.  They 
wUl  be  constantly  probing  for  what  to  them 
appears  to  be  his  weakness.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  have  an  absolutely 
inflexible  man  at  SALT.  It  cannot  afford, 
either,  to  have  someone  who  Is  too  accom- 
modating. Flexibility  at  SALT  Is  desirable. 
It  has  to  be  the  flexibility  of  a  steel  spring 
which  bends  and  twists  but  does  not  give— 
and  is  ready  to  snap  back. 


EASTERN  COAL  ESSENTIAL  TO 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  despite  pas- 
sage of  emergency  natural  gas  legislation 
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last  week  we  remain  In  the 
serious  energy  crisis  in  the 
No  one  can  say  that  the 
has  not  been  warned  about 
natural  gas  shortages;  wamlnjs 
shortages  go  back  many  ,.. 
firmly  believe  that  they  could 
avoided  had  we  long  ago 
natural  gas  and  developed  a 
tlonal  pricing  system.  But  .. 
reason,  the  crisis  exists  and 
soon  be  over. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  even  m 
situations  in  the  next  year  or  . . 
immediately  proceed  with  inc 
of  the  one  fossil  fuel  that  w. 
abundantly  available;  coal.  Ir 
run    there    will    be    altematlfe 
sources  which  will  be  clean  _ 
renewable  but  for  the  immedla  « 
we  must  use  the  coal  we  have 
and  we  must  develop  the 
use  it  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior 

West  Virginia  has  long  been  in 
front  of  those  who  have  clearly 
this  need  for  increased  coal 
November  15  of  last  year  _ 
DOLPH  spoke  to  the  Eastern  _ 
In  Charleston,  W.  Va..  and  he 
addressed  a  number  of  the 

today.  Certainly,  Senator 

I  do  not  agree  on  every  detai 
sirable  coal  utilization  program 
ator  Randolph  is  certainly  to 
mended  for  his  foresight  in  c 
tentlon  to  the  problems  of  coa 

ment  and  use,  and  his  ^. _„, 

Islation   which   will   produce 
nology  for  allowing  for  more 
of  this,  oin:  most  abundant 
source. 

Senator  Randolph  notes  for 
that — 
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mainly  from  our  economic 
energy   prices,    and    the   55    miles 
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As  Senator  Randolph  notes 
newable  energy   sourcas   are 
"only  the  vastly  expanded  pro 
utilization  of  coal  can  lessen 
States  long-term  dependence 
liable  foreign  oil." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoit 
that    Senator    Randolph's 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  h^ 
wisdom  in  this  area  will  serve  t 
to  all  Senators,  so  that  we  can 
ture  crises  of  the  kind  we  are 
going  with  respect  to  natural 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follov%s : 
[From      the      Mining      Congress 

January  1977) 
Eastern  Coai,  Is  Essential  to  _ 
pendbnce:  Its  Long  Tkhm 

We  were  confronted  with  a 
cy  energy  crlsla  three  years  a 
In  the  grips  of  a  continuing 
crisis.  The  difference  is  this:   .„, 
less  widely  recognized  than  was 
embargo  which   beat  on  our  « 
drove  tis  Into  the  ground.  But 
energy  problem   Is   potentially 
than  was  that  of  1973. 

Our  national  demand  for 
to  increase — although  at  a  slightly 
rate.  We  Import  considerably 
we  did  In  1973.  but.  after  rej 
tlons  that  we  must  do  so.  we 
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develop  a  National  P^iels  and  Energy  Policy. 
Neither  have  we  acted  In  these  United  States 
to  meet  a  proper  proportion  of  our  energy 
requirements  from  the  most  abundant  fuel 
resource — coal. 

Less  than  two  months  ago,  the  United 
States  elected  a  new  President.  Next  Jan.  20. 
the  Carter  Administration  will  begin  to 
grapple  with  national  problems  which  face 
the  American  people — foremost  among  them 
being  energy. 

Many  of  us  have  long  known  that  America 
must  make  greater  use  of  coal  to  supply  our 
energy  needs.  We  will  be  fortunate  In  having 
In  the  White  House  a  man  who  shares  this 
belief. 

CARTER    STATES   COMMITMENT  TO  COAL 

It  was  in  Charleston  on  Aug.  14  that  can- 
didate Jimmy  Carter  stated  his  commitment 
to  coal.  He  said:  "The  future  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Appalachian  coal  is  Indeed  bright  If 
we  can  have  a  government  policy  that  recog- 
nizes this  valuable  resource."' 

In  an  interview  a  month  later.  Governor 
Carter  said  "a  shift  from  oil  to  coal"  Is  a 
key  part  of  his  proposed  energy  program  for 
our  nation. 

President-elect  Carter  gave  me  several  op- 
portunities to  discuss  this  subject.  So.  I  have 
reason  to  anticipate  that  we  will  have  an 
administration  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
coal  and  determined  to  use  this  vast  resource 
for  the  benefit  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  essential  to  creation  of  an 
orderly  energy  policy  and  the  reduction  of 
our  perilous  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  energy. 

Americans  are  conscious  of  the  benefits  our 
country  has  derived  from  its  abundant  nat- 
ural resources.  The  energy  resources  of  Ap- 
palachu  have  been  fundamental  to  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  our  nation  as  a 
whole  and  are  essential  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  these  United  States. 

Appalachla  is  the  prime  eastern  source  of 
domestic  energy  supplies.  As  such,  this  region 
will  serve  a  special  role  in  the  achievement 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  by  our  country. 

We  must  not  repeat  past  errors.  We  must 
reappraise  our  attitudes  toward  the  produc- 
tion and  the  utilization  of  non-renewable 
resources.  We  must  temper  resource  con- 
sumption with  concern  for  the  quality  of 
the  environment  and  the  need  for  energy 
conservation. 

ENEBOY,    ENVIRONMENTAL    IBSVES    AHE 
RECONCILABLE 

Some  individuals  believe  environmental 
protection  should  be  pursued  above  all  other 
national  goals.  Others  advocate  growth  and 
production  as  the  lone  objective.  But  I  em- 
phasize that  either  of  these  extremes  would 
Impose  excessive  societal  costs  on  our  coun- 
try— costs  which  are  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary. 

The  relationship  between  energy  and  en- 
vironmental quality  cannot  be  cast  aside.  We 
should  agree  that  the  Issues  surrounding 
energy  and  environmental  quality  are  recon- 
cilable with  give  and  take. 

We  can  have  a  clean  and  healthy  society 
and  a  productive  society.  But  for  this  to  oc- 
cur the  Issues  of  energy  versus  all-out  pro- 
duction must  bo  equitably  resolved.  Our 
great  nation  has  survived  because  concerned 
citizens  reconciled  many  opposing  viewpoints 
in  a  balanced  and  lesponslble  manner.  In 
the  Implementation  of  environmental  laws, 
however,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case! 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  American  people 
and  the  citizens  of  Appalachla  will  continue 
to  demand  that  reasonable  Judgments  be  ap- 
plied In  the  search  for  equitable  solutions  to 
these  problems  which  press  In  on  us. 

NATIONAL    ENERCT    POLICY    NEEDED 

On  many  occasions  since  early  in  World 
War  n,  I  have  urged  that  there  be  a  national 
commitment  to  meet  our  country's  energy 
requirements  from  domestic  resources.  Mean- 
while, the  needs  of  the  American  consumer 
for  energy  have  continued  to  grow  and  they 


must  be  satisfied.  As  a  consequence,  domestic 
petroleum  resources  have  been  depleted  and 
we  have  increasingly  turned  to  oil  from  over- 
seas. 

Before  the  1973  OPEC  embargo,  both  In- 
dustry and  government  assumed  that  Inter- 
national oil  prices  would  remain  low  and  sup- 
plies from  abroad  would  be  easily  available. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assumption  was  revealed 
by  several  cvente  to  wit:  In  the  early  1970'8 
oil  production  peaked  In  the  United  States — 
the  largest  oil  user;  concurrently,  world  en- 
ergy requirements  and  International  oil  trade 
Increased  dramatically;  and  the  major  oil 
producing  nations  took  over  greater  control 
of  their  energy  resources  from  multi-national 
oil  companies. 

As  world  oil  prices  escalate,  so  does  the 
economic  attractiveness  of  greater  coal  utili- 
zation. The  long-term  role  of  coal  Is  now 
established  If  people  will  study  the  problem; 
but  this  role  has  yet  to  be  Integrated  Into  a 
coherent  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy. 

on,    IMPORTS    DOUBLED    SINCE    1971 

The  stark  reality  is  that  until  at  least  1Q85 
the  United  States  cannot  satisfy  Its  tre- 
mendous appetlt-e  for  energy  without  In- 
creasing ou  Imports.  The  production  of  do- 
mestic alternatives,  such  as  coal,  cannot  grow 
fast  enough.  The  alternatives  to  oil  Imports 
are  mechanisms  such  as  rationing  or  severe 
and  mandatory  energy  conservation. 

Because  of  our  frustrating  inaction,  many 
possibilities  earlier  considered  viable  are  no 
longer  realistic.  For  example,  1970  projec- 
tions for  synthetic  oil  and  gas  supplies  from 
coal  by  1985  have  been  reduced  drastically 
to  approximately  one-seventh  the  earlier  es- 
timates. The  resultant  shortage  must  be 
filled  by  oU  Imports.  SlmUar  shortfalls  for 
nuclear  power  also  will  have  to  be  filled  by 
oil  Imports — assuming  they  are  available. 
This  Is  a  distressing  condition  for  us  to  con- 
template. 

Oil  Imports  In  1971  were  approximately  3.4 
million  bbl  per  day,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $3.7 
billion.  By  comparison,  1976  energy  Imports 
are  up  10  percent  over  1975  to  almost  7.5 
million  bbl  of  oil  per  day  or  43  percent  of 
national  oil  requirements.  This  doubling  of 
amount  has  been  accompanied  by  a  ten-fold 
Increase  in  annual  American  consumer  costs 
to  $35  bUUon. 

Moreover,  1980  Imports  are  expected  to 
grow  to  $45  billion  at  current  prices,  and  a 
10  percent  price  Increase  Is  expected  before 
the  end  of  this  year  bo  future  costs  will  be 
even  higher. 

These  trends  transform  public  uncertainty 
over  Inflation  Into  a  conviction  that  the  situ- 
ation unfortunately  Is  chronic.  We  are  ex- 
porting United  States  dollars  to  Indxistrlallze 
other  countries.  These  moneys  should  be  In- 
vested In  coal  production  and  utilization. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads.  We  must  select 
the  road  to  economic  prosperity  through  en- 
ergy Independence.  But  will  we  choose  and 
take  the  right  courses  of  action? 

U.S.    ENERGY    FUTtHlE    DEPENDS    ON    GREATER 
COAL    USE 

Energy  conservation  can  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  energy  Independence,  but 
its  Influence  on  growth  of  energy  demand  Is 
yet  to  be  realized  in  any  adequate  degree. 
For  the  most  part,  the  energy  savings 
achieved  since  the  1973  embargo  have  re- 
sulted mainly  from  our  economic  recession, 
higher  energy  prices,  and  the  55  mlles-per- 
hour  speed  limit.  The  most  recent  estimates 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  indi- 
cate that  universal  observance  of  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  would  reduce  consumption 
by  200,000  bbl  a  day. 

But  even  should  major  conservation  efforts 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  energy  con- 
sumption, our  country's  energy  future  would 
depend  on  greater  coal  utilization  for  the 
next  80  to  100  years. 

Some  persons  question  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
panded   coal    production    and    utilization. 
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These  critics  advocate  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources.  But  such  sources  as  solar, 
geothermal,  wind  and  tidal  power  have  In- 
herent disadvantages.  Long  research  and  de- 
velopment times  are  required  before  their 
commercial  application.  Solar  heating  Is  an 
exception. 

Renewable  energy  resources  offer  signifi- 
cant potential,  but  It  may  take  50  years  to 
harness  them.  In  my  judgment,  this  Is  an 
unnecessary  gamble.  These  technologies  are 
unproven  as  sources  of  bulk  energy  supply. 
In  the  interim  only  the  vastly  expanded 
production  and  utilization  of  coal  can  lessen 
the  United  States'  long-term  dependence  on 
unreliable  foreign  oil. 

Even  the  world's  petroleum  resources  are 
limited  when  compared  to  coal.  Ultimate 
worldwide  reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oil  are 
estimated  at  approximately  three  times 
proven  reserves.  In  addition,  they  are  con- 
centrated in  a  few  countries  with  over  half 
of  them  being  In  the  tempestuous  Middle 
East.  By  comparison,  presently  recoverable 
coal  reserves  are  more  than  three  times  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  Ultimate  worldwide  coal 
reserves  are  estimated  to  be  15  times  greater 
and  are  distributed  more  uniformly. 

Coal  Is  an  effective  source  of  heat;  and  It 
can  be  converted  Into  gaseous  and  liquid 
fuels,  and  into  chemicals,  too.  The  i-ole  for 
coal  as  the  natural  successor  to  oil  and 
natural  gas  thus  is  established.  So  is  the  role 
for  Appalachian  coal. 

OIL    AND   GAS   INCP.EASINGLY   EXPENSIVE   AND 
SCARCE 

As  natural  gas  and  oil  become  more  scarce 
and  increasingly  expensive,  their  advantages 
over  coal  v/lll  diminish.  Bulk  energy  supplies, 
such  as  Industrial  steam  and  electric  power 
generation,  thus  will  convert  to  coal.  Cost, 
rather  than  the  conveniences  of  oil  or  gas.  is 
the  prime  consideration  for  these  large-scale 
users. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  electricity  Is  very 
sensitive  to  increases  m  the  cost  of  primary 
energy,  such  as  the  increase  in  International 
oil  prices  over  the  last  three  years.  Since  these 
prices  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  rise,  it 
would  be  In  the  consumers'  and  the  national 
Interest  for  utilities  to  convert  to  coal. 

To  encourage  greater  coal  utilization,  I  In- 
troduced S.  1777  In  the  94th  Congress.  This 
measure  would  have  required  new  electric 
power  plants  and  other  major  fuel  burning 
installations  to  be  constructed  to  use  coal 
where  consistent  with  environmental  policies. 
Experience  with  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vlronmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  which 
I  also  sponsored,  Indicates  that  numerous 
existing  power  plants  can  be  converted  from 
oil  to  coal  at  reduced  electricity  costs  f  jr 
consumers. 

Since  Inception  of  this  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  has  notified  122 
electric  power  plants  of  proposed  coal  con- 
version orders.  Subsequently  30  such  orders 
were  finalized,  which  wUl  Increase  annual 
coal  demand  by  43  million  tons.  Moreover, 
oil  Imports  win  be  reduced  by  155  million  bbl 
annually,  at  a  savings  of  $500  mUllon  a  year 
to  consumers.  When  the  additional  orders 
are  finalized,  even  greater  reductions  In  oU 
imports  will  be  possible  through  greater  coal 
utilization. 

Early  In  the  95th  Congress  I  will  reintro- 
duce coal  conversion  legislation.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  a  stability  to  future  energy 
supplies  not  presently  afforded  by  oil  Im- 
ports. 

In  the  long  term,  significant  Improvements 
also  are  possible  in  the  direct  utilization  of 
coal  by  fluidlzed  bed  combustion.  This  t«ch- 
nology  offers  dramatic  Improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  coal  utilization  and  In  reducing 
adverse  environmental  Impacts,  when  com- 
pared with  conventional  systems.  A  fluidlzed 
bed  test  facility  is  planned  at  the  Morgan- 
town,  W.V.,  Energy  Center  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. This  program  must  be  expanded 


GAS  FROM  COAL  CHEAPER  THAN  ELECTRICITY 

As  natural  gas  production  declines,  sub- 
stitute energy  supplies  must  be  found.  The 
United  States  presently  has  over  $100  billion 
Invested  In  its  gas  transmission,  distribu- 
tion and  end-user  equipment  system.  On  an 
economic  basis,  keeping  these  gas  pipelines 
full,  even  with  higher  priced  synthetics  may 
be  cheaper  for  the  American  consumer.  Ex- 
tension of  the  useful  life  of  present  pipeline 
systems  is  cheaper  than  creating  new  sys- 
tems— cheaper  by  far. 

First  generation  coal  gasification  technolo- 
gies were  commercially  developed  during 
World  War  II  by  Lurgl  and  by  Koppers- 
Totzek.  These  technologies  also  were  dem- 
onstrated in  the  United  States  under  the 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944,  which  I 
sponsored  with  former  Sen.  Joseph  OMa- 
honey.  While  uneconomic  at  that  time,  re- 
cent data  Indicates  that  synthetic  natural 
gas  for  cookir.g,  clothes  drying,  space  and 
hot  water  heating  is  significantly  cheaper 
than  is  electricity.  The  production,  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  natural  gas 
also  is  more  efficient — 67  percent  for  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  compared  to  37  percent 
for  electricity.  To  deny  American  consumers 
such  synthetic  substitutes  would  be  to  com- 
mit them  to  higher  cost  alternatives. 

The  capital  required  to  produce  and  de- 
liver a  unit  of  energy  in  the  form  of  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  from  coal  also  is  less  than 
that  required  to  produce  electricity  from 
coal.  The  use  of  utility-financing  mecha- 
nisms could  reduce  synthetic  fuels  prices  by 
one-third,  compared  to  100  percent  equity 
financing. 

FEDERAL    FUNDING    NEEDED    FOR    COAL 
LIQUEFACTION 

In  the  longer  term,  coal  liquefaction  also 
will  be  important  In  the  production  of  chem- 
icals and  similar  specialty  products  and  in 
the  production  of  liquid  fuels  for  trans- 
portation. However,  timely  commercial  de- 
velopment of  coal  liquefaction  by  the  private 
sector,  without  federal  as.slstance.  would  ap- 
pear unlikely.  In  June  1975  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration projected  that  coal  liquefaction 
would  contribute  2.5  million  bbl  of  oil  per 
day  by  1985  from  first  generation  processes. 
However,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently found  that,  "It  (Is)  highly  unlikely 
that  any  commercial-size  coal  liquefaction 
plant  will  be  operating  in  the  United  States 
in  1985."  Direct  funding  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, with  Industry  participation,  would 
seem  neces.'sary  for  the  development  of  this 
technology  before  the  1990's. 

Clearly  the  inadequate  federal  commit- 
ment to  the  development  of  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction  does  not  reflect  the  urgency 
of  our  country's  energy  problems.  Because  of 
the  small  federal  non-nuclear  energy  re- 
search programs,  the  United  States  must  now 
stockpile  high  cost  oil  in  an  attempt  to  neu- 
tralize oil  against  the  possibility  of  another 
embargo.  Oil.  X  emphasize.  Is  too  Important 
to  our  economy  and  the  economy  of  the 
world  to  be  used  as  the  political  weapon  of 
a  few  privileged  producers. 

By  the  end  of  1973  approximately  150  mil- 
lion bbl  of  crude  oil  will  be  stored  at  federal 
expense.  The  full  reserve  system  will  entail 
one  billion  bbl;  enough  to  supply  3  million 
bbl  per  day  for  one  year.  This  strategic  re- 
serve capability  Is  Intended  to  protect  our 
nation's  economy  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
massive  unemployment  that  confronted  the 
nation  during  the  1973  embargo. 

But  let  us  consider  the  costs  and  what 
could  be  achieved  for  the  same  Investment. 
These  emergency  stockpiles  will  cost  about 
$12.5  bllilon.  An  identical  federal  Investment 
could  construct  coal  gasification  facilities 
capable  of  supplying  the  equivalent  of  1 
million  bbl  of  oil  per  day  for  at  least  20 
years. 

The  assertion  that  synthetic  fuels  are  not 
cost  effective  fails  to  recognize  the  costs  of 


synthetic  fuels  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer. 

FEDERAL   INCENTIVES    NEEDED 

The  United  States  does  not  presently  pos- 
sess the  necessary  Infrastructure  to  support 
wide-scale  deployment  of  such  technologies. 
The  establishment  of  a  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry is  too  large  a  task  to  be  undertaken 
under  emergency  conditions  following  ma- 
jor natural  gas  curtailments  or  worldwide 
oil  shortages.  However,  development  of  this 
capability  can  be  undertaken  now,  while  our 
country  is  at  peace,  and  completed  over  the 
next  five  to  ten  years. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  created  the 
Federal  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  to  foster  non-nuclear  en- 
ergy alternatives.  Subsequently,  the  Federal 
Nou-Nuclear  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1974  authorized  the  use  of  such  federal  in- 
centives as  direct  grants,  contracts  and  loans. 
The  1974  act  also  authorized  federal  pur- 
chase of  products  and  the  creation  of  gov- 
ernment-industry corporations. 

These  federal  programs  and  Incentives 
now  must  be  restructured  toward  major  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  oil  and  natural  gas. 
However,  wavering  and  uncertainty  presently 
siirround  the  federal  financing  of  synthetic 
fuels. 

If  we  wait  until  the  economics  are  precisely 
defined,  conventional  oil  and  gas  supplies 
will  be  on  their  deathbed.  Our  economy  will 
be  in  chaos.  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  wait.  We  must  act  now  to  commercially 
demonstrate  known  technologies.  Construc- 
tion of  a  limited  number  of  first  generation 
systems  can  provide  us  with  financing  as  well 
as  operating  experience.  To  stimulate  such 
activity  In  1976  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  federal  loan  guarantees  for  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels.  Governor  Lamm 
of  Colorado  recently  endorsed  such  federal 
loan  guarantees  as  necessary  for  the  orderly 
development  of  a  synthetic  fuels  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Legislation  to  carry  out  such  a  program 
has  passed  the  Senate  twice  In  varying  forms. 
On  two  occasions  similar  bills  have  been  de- 
feated In  the  House.  The  proposed  loan  guar- 
antee program  would  have  encouraged  the 
early  construction  of  pioneer  facilities  to 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  new  energy 
technologies.  I  will  continue  to  work  toward 
its  early  enactmeut. 

Appalachla  has  extensive  energy  expertise 
which  Is  not  being  utilized.  This  national  re- 
source can  and  must  be  applied  to  the  com- 
mercialization of  new  energy  technologies. 
Too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  by  ERDA 
on  the  use  of  national  contract  laboratories 
originally  established  In  support  of  nuclear 
power.  An  Appalachian  National  Energy 
Laboratory  is  needed  to  fully  utilize  the  en- 
ergy and  coal  research  capabilities  existing 
within  the  region.  Including  West  Virginia. 
The  Senate  approved  my  proposal  In  July  for 
such  a  laboratory,  but  this  action  also  failed 
to  receive  House  concurrence.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  need  for  such  a  facility. 

UNCERTAINTY    REDUCING    COAL    PRODUCTION 
OUTLOOK 

But  all  this  cannot  come  about  without 
Increased  coal  production.  As  recently  as  two 
years  ago,  national  leaders  were  advocatiug 
a  doubling  In  coal  production  by  1985  to  1.2 
billion  tons.  However,  this  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  1  billion  tons  and  Its  achieve- 
ment Is  In  jeopardy  due  to  uncertainty  of 
federal  policies. 

Many  new  additions  planned  by  coal  com- 
panies between  nov/  and  1980  have  been  post- 
poned. Nevertheless,  over  the  next  10  years, 
the  coal  Industry  plans  508  million  tons  of 
new  or  replacement  capacity,  according  to 
the  National  Coal  Association.  Approxi- 
mately 230  million  tons  will  be  added  east 
of  the  Mississippi  with  the  largest  additions 
being  planned  for  West  Virginia.  Illinois  and 
Kentucky.  Almost  all  of  the  193  million  tons 
of  new  underground  capacity  is  expected  in 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President 
recently  read  a  compelling  ar 
the  Nation's  energy  future.  It 
the  Wolfcreek  Statement,  and 
product  of  a  meeting  held  last 
the  North  Georgia  Mountains 
creek  Wilderness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
study  this  document.  It  is 
and  arresting.  I  am  delighted 
of  the  participants  in  the  proj 
P.   Odum,  director  of   the 
Ecology  at  the  University  of  , 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  Advisory 
the  Alliance  To  Save  Energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Wolfcreek   Statement:    Towan 
tainable  Energy  Society"  be 
ti:e  RzccHD. 

There  beir.g  no  objection,  thd  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th ;  Record, 
as  follows : 

The   Wou-crezk   Statement:    XfcwASD   a 
Sustainable  TNEKsy  So^ii.{y 

PROJECT   DIRECTORS 

David  W.  Orr  and  Cecil  E,  Phllilj>s. 

PARTiriP.«NTS 

James  W.  Benson,  Division  of  [Solar  En- 
eigy.  Energy  Research  and  Develo;  iment  Ad- 
miRJstratlon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  J.  Clcchettl,   Drparln. 
nomics.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Herman   Duly.  Department   of  , 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 

Denis    A.    Hayes,    Senior    RcseaJcher 
WorldWatch  Institute.  Washington 
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SUMMARY 

The  United  States  urgently  needs  a  ra- 
tional energy  policy.  Without  a  comprehen- 
sive and  farsighted  approach  to  energy,  we 
cannot  Implement  sound  foreign,  economic, 
agricultural,  or  urban  policies.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  new  policy  based  on  new  realities. 
Clinging  Instead  to  outmoded  ideas  and  ex- 
tending past  trends  of  exponential  energy 
growth  will  seriously  damage  our  social  and 
economic  health  and  will  .soon  put  our  best 
alternatives  out  of  reach.  If  we  chose  now, 
however,  we  can  expand  our  options  for  the 
future  while  strengthening  our  economy  and 
society. 

The  keystone  of  a  rational  energy  policy 
must  be  a  national  commitment  to  energy 
conservation.  Such  a  commitment  will  pro- 
vide the  time  we  need  to  develop  and  deploy 
energy  technologies  that  are  safe  and  sus- 
tainable, appropriately  scaled,  and  economi- 
cally sound.  To  achieve  these  objectives  we 
recommend:  (1)  removing  all  subsidies  for 
non-renewable  fuels;  (2)  placing  a  royalty 
on  non-renewable  fuels  in  a  manner  that  is 
equitable  to  all  and  beneficial  to  the  econ- 
omy; and  (3)  eliminating  all  Institutional 
barriers  to  efficient  energy  use. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  are  over- 
whelming: employment  can  be  increased;  in- 
filatlon  can  be  more  easily  controlled;  pollu- 
tion can  be  reduced;  scarce  resources  can 
be  conserved;  social  equity  and  the  quality 
of  life  can  be  improved;  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources  can  be  reduced;  and  the 
pressure  toward  nuclear  proliferation  can  be 
relieved.  But  time  is  short.  More  than  half 
of  our  recoverable  domestic  supply  of  our 
t*-o  choicest  fuels  has  been  exhausted. 

The  future  holds  Inevitable  conflicts  be- 
tween habits  and  prices,  between  conven- 
len'-e  and  vulnerability,  between  the  broad 
public  good  and  narrow  private  interests.  To 
solve  these  ccnfllcrs  our  approach  requires 
active  leadership  by  the  President  and  by 
those  In  all  levels  of  government — leadership 
that  encourages  new  attitudes  about  people, 
resources,  and  the  economy.  We  make  no 
pretense  that  such  a  course  will  be  easy,  but 
we  believe  that,  given  strong  leadership,  the 
pecpt?  of  this  nition  will  join  in  the  search 
for  a  viable  future. 

I.    CONVENTIONAL    ENERGY    FORECASTS 

Present  energy  forecasts  describe  the 
United  States  as  ca'.:Eht  In  the  Iron  grip  of 
Inexorably  rising  demand.  According  to  such 
forecasts  population  will  Increase  by  less 
than  one-fifth  in  the  next  few  decades,  total 
energy  demand  will  double,  and  demand  for 


electricity  will  triple  (3)*.  The  advertise- 
ments paid  for  by  U.S.  energy  companies 
and  their  financial  supporters  threaten  that 
any  reduction  in  energy  use  means  cold 
homes  and  rising  unemployment.  Not  sur- 
prisingly their  forecasts  show  the  necessity 
of  unlimited  energy  growth.  But  such  self- 
fulfilling  predictions  elevate  energy  from  a 
means  to  an  end  on  the  assumption  that  the 
more  energy  we  use  the  higher  will  be  our 
quality  of  life.  We  suggest,  on  the  contrary, 
that  unlimited  energy  growth  leads  to  in- 
creased unemployment,  persistent  inflation, 
serious  capital  shortages,  and  social  insta- 
bility. 

The  physical  realities  of  the  conventional 
energy  approach  are  becoming  all  too  famil- 
iar: thousands  of  giant  power  stations,  both 
coai  fired  and  nuclear;  ubiquitous  transmis- 
sion towers;  vast  stripmlnes;  thousands  of 
arctic  and  ofl'shore  oil  and  gas  wells;  and 
huge  refineries.  We  are  promised  even  more: 
a  massive  new  synthetic  fuels  industry;  oil 
shale  development  with  even  more  strlpmln- 
ing;  coal  slurry  lines;  and  the  emergence  of 
of  a  Plutonium  economy  and  Its  attendant 
transport  and  support  fi-.ciilties. 

The  economic  realities  of  the  conventional 
course  are  equally  dismal.  Synthetic  fuels  are 
many  times  more  capital  and  energy  inten- 
sive than  are  traditional  direct  fuel  tech- 
nologies, and  electrification  is  even  more 
capital  demanding.  T^e  costs  of  a  high 
energy  growth  program  are  responsibly  tRii- 
mated  to  be  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  all 
net  new  capital  Investment  between  now  and 
1985(9).  Such  vast  expenditures  would, 
among  other  things,  foster  rising  prices  and 
deprive  industry  of  the  funds  it  needs  to 
invest  In  more  energy-efficient  technologies. 
Moreover,  such  an  investment  pattern  would 
push  unemployment  upward  since  Invest- 
ments In  energy  facilities  produce  fewer  Jobs 
per  dollar  than  any  other  investment  we  can 
make. 

The  environmental  risks  of  the  proposed 
giant  energy  technologies  are  forbidding. 
Drilling  for  oil  in  arctic  and  offshore  areas 
would  Introduce  unprecedented  technical 
risks  to  fragile  regions.  Coal,  shale,  and 
uranium  mining  would  devastate  hundreds 
of  communities  and  millions  of  acres,  often 
irrevocably.  The  predicted  doubling  of  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  will  Jeopard- 
ize climatic  stability  and  world  agriculture. 
Energy  growth  Increases  the  likelihood  that 
catastrophic  events — including  nuclear  ac- 
cidents, oil  spills,  natural  gas  explosions,  and 
dam  failures — would  undermine  both  natural 
and  social  systems. 

Ecological  risks  would  be  Joined  by  social 
and  political  risks.  Centralized  energy  sys- 
tems would  have  to  be  protected  against  the 
terrorist  attacks  to  which  they  are  vulnerable, 
and  against  the  legitimate  dissent  they  are 
likely  to  arouse.  The  powers  of  the  state 
would  have  to  expand  to  try  to  divert  needed 
resources  into  the  energy  sector  to  override 
local  siting  objections,  to  substitute  elitist 
technocracy  for  democratic  processes,  and 
to  regulate  energy  through  bureaucracies  far 
removed  from  tlie  people  they  supposedly 
serve.  The  resultant  changes  in  a  democratic 
society  ought  not  to  be  taken  lightly  in  view 
of  our  recent  experience  of  abuses  of  police 
power  by  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  Moreover,  the 
conventional  path  of  energy  growth  could 
lead  to  the  creation  of  "zone^  of  national 
sacrifice  '  and  to  divisive  interregional  con- 
flicts. 

Similar  divisions  and  conflicts  could  oc- 
our  internationally.  Expanded  use  of  com- 
plex and  expensive  technologies  developed 
by  the  wealthy  states  could  in  poorer  coun- 
tries create  technological  dependencies  and 


•The  numbers  in  pa.'entheses  refer  to  ref- 
erences listed  at  the  end  of  article. 
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commercial  monopolies  while  simultaneously 
Imposing  inappropriate  cultural  patterns  and 
values  upon  the  new  users.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, American  reliance  upon  nuclear 
power  both  directly  and  indirectly  promotes 
the  international  spread  of  nuclear  pwwer 
and  its  inevitable  companion:  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability. 

The  United  States  is  now  at  an  historic 
crossroad  in  its  national  life.  Before  us  is  the 
unprecedented  task  of  moving  from  depend- 
ence upon  a  rapidly  declining  non-renewable 
energy  base  to  dependence  upon  a  new  base 
that  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Our  present 
drift  can  only  lead  us  into  unresolvable  con- 
flicts between  energy  production  and  food 
production,  between  democratic  ideals  and 
emerging  technological  Imperatives,  and  be- 
tween safety  and  our  seemingly  relentless 
addiction  to  energy.  History  offers  few,  if  any, 
examples  of  equivalent  challenges.  To  a  large 
extent  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Incoming 
administration  will  depend  upon  its  ability 
to  create  a  rational,  farsighted  energy  policy 
to  guide  the  nation  through  this  transition. 

n.    THE    CASE    FOR    CONSERVATION 

We  reject  the  conventional  approach  to 
the  energy  problem  and  with  it  any  notion 
that  we  must  be  compelled  by  the  force  of 
uncontrollable  energy  demands.  But  If,  as 
we  argue,  our  present  course  is  unacceptable, 
is  there  a  plausible,  realistic  alternative?  We 
believe  there  is.  A  growing  body  of  evidence 
suggests  that  an  energy  conservation  program 
that  would  allow  us  time  to  create  a  sus- 
tainable energy  posture  Is  possible  in  the 
Inunediate  future  (7.12).  But  while  desirable, 
such  a  program  is  not  inevitable,  and  is  in- 
deed Improbable  without  a  major  national 
commitment  and  a  transition  policy  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  several  decades. 

The  largest  source  of  energy  available  to 
the  United  States  Is  the  energy  we  currently 
waste.  Our  country  ranks  only  fourteenth 
among  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  In  termo  of  effective 
energy  conservation  efforts  (10).  Sweden, 
West  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  at  com- 
parable standards  of  living,  consume  only  60 
percent  as  much  energy  per  capita.  In  1976 
Americans  wasted  more  fossil  fuel  than  was 
used  by  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population. 
This  excess,  which  currently  comprises  one- 
half  of  our  energy  budget,  represents  our  na- 
tion's largest,  cheapest,  cleanest,  and  safest 
near-term  source  of  new  energy. 

It  is  feasible  for  the  United  States  to  sharp- 
ly increase  its  energy  efficiency  by  the  year 
2000  and  In  the  process  greatly  extend  its 
energy  supply.  Energy  consumption  can  be 
made  more  efficient  by  carefully  matching 
the  quality  of  fuel  with  the  quality  of  work 
desired.  Such  matching  would  eliminate,  for 
example,  the  burning  of  high  quality  natural 
gas  and  oil  at  temperatures  in  excess  of  1000° 
to  obtain  room  temperatures  of  70°.  Energy 
consumption  can  also  be  reduced  by  changing 
the  patterns  of  consumption  to  favor  effi- 
ciency through  the  use  of  mass  transit,  bike- 
ways,  cluster  housing,  district  heating,  and 
recycling  (H). 

The  list  of  good  ways  to  conserve  energy 
is  long.  For  example,  ceiling  Insulation  in  a 
tjrpical  home  costs  about  $300  but  will  save 
about  seven  barrels  of  oil  each  year  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  house.  These  seven  barrels, 
which  are  as  valuable  as  new  oil  pumped  out 
of  the  ground,  can  then  be  employed  more 
productively  elsewhere.  The  energy  saved  in 
Just  10  years  would  amount  to  70  barrels, 
which  means  that  we  are  "producing"  oil  at 
$4.30/barrel.  When  heating  oil  costs  $3  per 
barrel,  Insulation  was  no  bargain.  But  today, 
heating  oil  often  costs  $16  per  barrel,  and 
Insulation  has  become  a  cheap  source  of  new 
energy. 

Industry  currently  consumes  40  percent  of 
this  country's  fuel.  Recent  studies  by  the 
Conference  Board  and  the  Ford  Foundation's 


Energy  Policy  Project  suggest  that  enormous 
energy  savings  can  be  made  with  existing 
technology  without  denting  industrial  pro- 
ductivity (2,4).  The  primary  metals  Indus- 
tries use  about  one-fifth  of  all  industrial 
fuel.  By  adopting  technologies  now  widely 
employed  in  other  countries,  the  steel  Indus- 
try can  reduce  Its  inordinate  fuel  demands 
by  about  50  percent  by  1995.  Using  the  new 
chloride  process  instead  of  the  traditional 
Hall  method  to  refine  aluminum  yields  en- 
ergy savings  of  about  one-third.  Recycled 
scrap  aluminum  requires  only  5  percent  as 
much  energy  as  aluminum  refined  from 
virgin  ore. 

Forty-five  percent  of  all  Industrial  fuel 
is  used  to  generate  process  steam.  If  this 
steam  were  first  used  to  generate  electricity 
and  then  used  as  process  steam,  consider- 
ably more  electricity  would  be  produced  than 
the  entire  industrial  sector  now  purchases 
from  utilities.  The  additional  fuel  and 
capital  needed  per  kilowatt-hour  of  indus- 
trial "co-generation"  is  only  half  that  re- 
quired by  the  most  efficient  new  centralized 
powerplants. 

From  30  to  50  percent  of  the  operating  en- 
ergy in  most  buildings  can  be  economically 
conserved  now.  Moreover,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  estimates  that  the  use 
of  advanced  conservation  technologies  in- 
cluding solar  devices,  heat  pumps,  and  total 
energy  systems  can  conserve  tip  to  80  percent 
of  energy  consumption  In  new  buildings  ( 1 ) . 
A  national  commitment  to  upgrading  the 
energy  efficiency  of  buildings  would,  by  1990, 
save  the  equivalent  of  12.5  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day. 

Equally  dramatic  energy  savings  are  with- 
in practical  reach  in  the  transportation  sec- 
tor. The  use  of  manual  transmissions  would 
save  one-tenth  of  all  automotive  fuel  con- 
sumed. Switching  to  radial  tires  would  save 
another  tenth.  Reducing  the  average  vehicle 
size  from  3,600  pounds  to  2.700  pounds  would 
save  the  nation  one  quarter  of  Its  present 
gasoline  use.  Carpooling,  the  use  of  mass 
transit,  and  greater  use  of  railroads  could 
further  cut  energy  waste. 

Aside  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  saving 
scarce  fuels,  the  case  for  energy  conservation 
rests  on  at  least  four  additional  points.  First, 
conserving  energy  by  substituting  labor  for 
energy  can  help  to  reduce  unemployment. 
A  carefully  designed  program  of  energy  con- 
servation can  create  up  to  930,000  Jobs  per 
quad*  of  energy  saved  (6).  The  return  to  a 
more  labor  intensive  economy  can  also  en- 
courage meaningful  employment  and  worker 
participation,  both  of  which  are  conducive 
to  personal  development.  Second,  by  increas- 
ing employment  while  encouraging  energy 
thrift,  we  can  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Third,  conservation  will  reduce  the  environ- 
mental damage  implicit  in  the  acquisition, 
transport,  and  consumption  of  energy. 
Fourth,  energy  conservation  allows  us  to  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  fossil 
fuels,  which  has  steadily  Increased  despite  a 
stated  policy  of  "energy  independence." 

III.    THE     LONG-TERM     CO.\L:      A     SUSTAINABLE 
ENERGY     SOCIETY 

Energy  conservation  will  give  us  the  time 
we  need  to  make  a  transition  from  an  energy 
base  consisting  of  geologic  capital  (oil,  coal, 
natural  gas,  and  uranium)  to  one  based  on 
renewable,  safe,  direct  and  indirect  solar  In- 
come. This  time  provides  a  reprieve  In  which 
we  can  examine  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies. If  our  present  knowledge  advances 
even  modestly  over  the  next  several  decades, 
we  may  confidently  expect  a  rising  level  of 
energy  derived  from  the  renewable  Income 
sources  (9). 

In  most  respects  solar  power  Is  an  Ideal 


•Quadrillion  BTU's.  Total  U.S.  energy  use 
in  1974  was  73  quads. 


energy  source:  it  is  free,  abundant,  and  safe: 
it  implies  no  social  or  political  regimenta- 
tion; and  it  can  either  be  used  In  its  low 
temperature  form  or  concentrated  to  high 
temperatures.  Solar  energy  can  be  used  di- 
rectly as  a  source  of  low  grade  heat  (which 
constitutes  over  one-half  of  our  energy 
needs),  and  Indirectly  in  the  form  of  wind 
and  bioconverslon  for  industrial  processes. 
Moreover,  there  Is  reason  to  expect  that  the 
direct  conversion  of  sunlight  into  electricity 
will  be  commercially  feasible  within  the  next 
two  decades. 

Because  sunlight  is  compatible  with  decen- 
tralized applications,  many  solar  proposals 
dispense  entirely  with  the  expensive  trans- 
portation and  distribution  networks  that 
encumber  conventional  energy  sources.  But 
this  savings  must  be  weighed  against  the 
additional  costs  of  collecting  and  storing  a 
form  of  energy  that  is  dilute,  intermittent, 
and  seasonally  variable. 

Objections  to  solar  energy  on  grounds  that 
it  is  more  expensive  than  its  alternatives  are 
based  on  the  practices  of  discounting  the 
value  of  energy  resource  in  situ  of  granting 
of  depletion  allowances  to  encourage  re- 
source exploitation.  The  illusion  of  cheap 
energy  based  on  this  kind  of  thinking  has  led 
to  extravagant  use  and  rapid  exhaustion  of 
scarce  supplies.  Pricing  non-renewable  fuel 
at  its  renewable  replacement  cost,  which  Is 
at  least  as  logical  and  a  good  deal  wiser, 
would  make  the  price  of  renewable  energy 
technologies  competitive  immediately. 

A  sustainable  energy  posture  would  also 
offer  the  advantages  of  greater  political  sU- 
bility  and  immunity  to  disruption  through 
sabotage.  The  vulnerability  of  decentralized 
technology  systems  to  terrorism  and  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  misused  as  weap- 
ons is  negligible.  Political  stability  would 
also  be  enhanced  by  the  movement  toward 
decentralized,  small-scale,  and  adaptable 
energy  production  systems  that  reduce  the 
need  for  distant,  high  technology  experts  and 
large  regulatory  bureaucracies.  The  positive 
implications  for  the  ctnservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  civil  liberties  in  such  a  society  are 
considerable. 

Internationally,  the  transition  to  a  sus- 
tainable energy  society  would  be  the  most 
significant  contribution  the  United  States 
could  make  to  world  peace.  An  alternative  to 
present  forms  of  modernization  that  are  eco- 
nomically and  ecologically  unsustainable  is 
obviously  necessary.  Modern  states  have 
climbed  the  ladder  of  prosperity  only  to  find 
the  upper  rungs  are  loose.  To  those  clamor- 
ing to  make  the  same  ascent,  our  protesta- 
tions that  the  ladder  cannot  support  our 
combined  weight  are  inevitably,  and  properly, 
interpreted  as  self-serving.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  creation  of  an  alternative  that 
would  ease  our  weight  on  the  ladder  and 
demonstrate  an  alternative  model  of  sus- 
tainable energy  development  would  mean 
more  than  all  the  foreign  aid  we  could  con- 
ceivably muster.  Initially  such  a  course 
would,  by  freeing  resources  needed  elsewhere, 
signal  our  serious  interest  in  global  equity 
and  would  re-establish  American  moral  in- 
fluence in  the  world.  i 

Equally  Important  would  be  the  effect  of  ' 
sustainable    energy    goals    in    lessening    the   I 
prospect  of  energy  wars  and  in  arresting  the 
steady  slide  toward  nuclear  proliferation.  To   ' 
remain  on  the  current  path  with  a  sizable 
U.S.  commitment  to  nuclear  energy  can  only 
encourage  the  spread  of  nuclear  energy  tech- 
nology and,  eventually,  of  nuclear  weapons. 
To  expect  others  to  abstain  where  we  have 
indulged  lacks  both  prudence   and   wit. 

IV.    A    TRANSITION    STRATEGY 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  are  two  mutually 
exclusive  energy  paths  before  the  nation.  One 
option  is  based  upon  continued  drift  down 
the  path  of  "hard"  technology.  It  is  fraught 
with  technical  risks  and  with  economic  and 
social    uncertalnltles.    The    second    option. 
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which  begins  with  a  national 
energy  conservation,  represents 
tlous,  sustainable  approach.   E 
choice  of  either  tends  to  precU  d 
only  the  hard  path  is  Irreversl 
our  willingness  to  gamble  aga 
that  we  can  achieve  a  high  t( 
tlon  to  our  energy  needs  and 
be  wise  enough  to  manage  th  ( 
option  represented  by  a  sustal  l 
approach  is  more  modest  in  wha  t 
but  it  is  also  much  less  likely 
future.  The  time  for  decision 
tlnued  drift  could  soon  remove 
ity  of  moving  In  sustainable     .. 
tinued  depletion  of  fossil  fuels 
investment  of  our  capital  and 
in   hard   technology   wUl   at 
date  effectively  preclude 

We  maintain  that  such  a 
realistic    nor    prudent,    and    ac 
recommend   the   development 
hensive  energy  policy  that  co 
tlon  to  energy  conservation  and 
planned     transition     to     renew 
sources.  A  comprehensive  energy 
build  upon   voluntary  energy 
must  also  be   Implemented   by 
government  in  all  sectors  of  ! 
ing    transportation.    Industry 
and    agriculture.    Finally,    a 
policy  must  outline  both  a  goal 
tic  transition  strategy  that  does 
ize  democratic  institutions. 
A.  The  removal  of  energy 
Prom    World   War   n    to   the 
the    cost    of    oil,    gas,    coal,    an< 
(corrected  for  Inflation)   fell,  w 
of  virtually  everything  else  ros< 
sequence,    cheap   energy    was   s 
substituted  for  labor,  capital, 
wherever  possible.  TTius.  the  i^ 
signing  an  energy  efficient  stat« 
part  one  of  assigning  approprla  . 
high  quality  fuels  whose  scarclt  i 
adequately  reflected  in  the 

A   first   step   in   a   rational 
then,   is   to   remove   distortions 

marketplace  created  by  tax ^ 

tlon  allowances,  intangible  drilllr  g 
eign  tax  credits,  and  promotional 
tures.  The  effect  of  removing  su 
and  of  enforcing  anti-trust  la\^ 
to  curb  waste  and  to  provide 
soxirces  of  federal  revenue. 

B.  An  energy  royalty 
While  eliminating  all  subsidies 
growth   is  necessary,  such  a  stej 
our  Judgment,  sufficient.  To 

of   conservation   and   to    

of  renewable  sources,  a  general 
the   cost  of  energy  relative   to 
substitutes  of  labor  and  capita 
mended.  To  encourage  both  con.s 
a  shift  toward  use  of  renewable 
government  must  control  the 
so  that  it  rises  as  wages  and  „ 
rise.  The  best  strategy  to  effect 
substitution  would  also  Involve 
ernmental    administration.   We 
strategy  would  be  to  place  a  sev 
on  all  non-renewable  energy  s 
of  a  royalty  would  avoid  the 
another   large   federal   burca 
consequent  inefficiencies  and 
acteristic  of  the  regiilatory 
over,  a  royalty  would  encoiu-age  ._ 
through  higher  prices  for  primarj 
as  oil,  coal,  and  uranium  but 
would  be  awarded  to  the 
than  to  energy  companies 

By  increasing  the  price  of  fuels 
of  severance — the  wellhead  or  i 
cost  increases  would  occur  in 
the   direct  and   indirect  energy  „ 
production  and  marketing.  Chani; 
sumer  prices  would  affect  the  pa 
mand  so  that  consumers  would 
purchases  having  a  high  direct 
*«nt   (eg    gasoline)    and   from 
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high  indirect  energy  content  (eg.  throwaway 
containers)  and  toward  products  and  services 
that  require  less  energy  but  more  labor.  Sim- 
ilarly, industry  and  commerce  could  be  ex- 
pected to  react  to  price  Increases  by  changing 
to  energy  saving  technologies. 

The  net  effect  of  this  process  would  be  a 
gradual  reduction  of  overall  energy  use  and 
an  Increase  in  the  use  of  labor.  Hence,  aside 
from  saving  scarce  fuels,  the  most  Important 
and  immediate  advantage  of  an  energy  roy- 
alty would  be  a  general  increase  In  employ- 
ment. As  we  have  noted  earlier,  investments 
in  anything  other  than  energy  will  provide 
more  Jobs  per  dollar  than  expenditures  on 
fuel.  As  examples:  each  quad  of  energy  saved 
by  the  use  of  inter-city  trains  instead  of 
automobiles  provides  700,000  Jobs;  intercity 
buses  Instead  of  cars  provides  330,000  Jobs; 
and  expenditures  on  a  federal  health  Insur- 
ance program  instead  of  new  highway  con- 
struction would  provide  640,000  Jobs  (5,6). 

To  avoid  economic  and  social  disruption, 
the  royalty  should  be  increased  gradually  over 
a  period  of  several  decades.  Consumers  and 
businesses  would  find  it  increasingly  advan- 
tageous to  economize  on  the  use  of  non- 
renewable energy  and  to  use  labor  and  tax- 
free  renewable  energy  Instead.  The  rate  and 
timing  of  the  royalty  ought  to  be  flexible  and 
In  accord  with  an  economically  and  socially 
optimal  transition  speed.  The  ultimate  level 
of  the  tax  should  be  set  so  that  the  cost  of 
non-renewable  energy  is  eventually  equal  to 
or  higher  than  that  for  renewable  energy. 
Thl.<5  provides  an  Incentive  to  lower  the  cost 
of  capturing,  storing,  and  distributing  solar 
energy. 

The  amount  of  energy  savings  derived  from 
any  given  level  of  royalty  Is  still  highly  con- 
jectural, but  studies  suggest  that  a  levy  of 
50  cents  per  million  BTU's  would  over  five 
years  yield  an  8  percent  reduction  in  energy 
use  and  generate  $28  billion  In  federal  rev- 
enues with  only  minimal  effects  on  Gross 
National  Product  (8). 

The  revenues  derived  from  this  energy  roy- 
alty can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  While 
the  royalty  would  be  borne  equitably  by  all 
parts  of  the  populace,  the  proceeds  could  be 
returned  to  the  poor  and  elderly  as  rebates  in 
order  to  redistribute  income.  Alternatively, 
revenues  could  be  channeled  Into  employ- 
ment programs  and  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  energy  conservation  and  refitting 
programs  such  as  home  insulation.  The  roy- 
alty might  also  be  returned  to  Industry  on  a 
short-term  basis  in  proportion  to  payroll 
taxes  to  stimulate  employment. 

The  fuel  resources  of  the  earth  are  part  of 
our  common  heritage  and  should  be  carefvOly 
husbanded  for  essential  uses.  A  ton  of  steel 
can  be  recycled  indefinitely,  but  once  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  is  burned,  it  Is  gone  forever. 
Most  economists  currently  think  of  fuel  re- 
sources in  the  ground  as  free  goods;  their 
prices  encompass  only  the  costs  of  extraction, 
refining,  and  (Increasingly)  pollution  con- 
trol. But  their  prices  should  also  reflect  an 
Inherent  value — their  Irreplaceablltty.  The 
equivalent  of  that  value  should  become  part 
of  the  national  treasury  and  should  be  used 
to  compensate  future  generations  for  the  de- 
pletion of  a  national  resource. 

C.  The  removal  of  institutional  barriers 
In  addition  to  the  severance  royalty,  we 
recommend  the  elimination  of  critical  bar- 
riers to  efficient  energy  use:  outdated  fed- 
eral transport  regulations,  restrictive  home 
mortgage  conditions,  utility  rates  that  pro- 
mote growth,  buUding  codes  that  prohibit  ef- 
ficient technologies,  and  others.  We  favor  the 
adoption  of  minimum  efficiency  standards  for 
products  such  as  automobiles,  air  condition- 
ers, and  appliances,  and  mandatory  energy 
labelling  of  major  consumer  items.  Both  ef- 
ficiency standards  and  energy  labelling  will 
provide  market  advantages  to  responsible 
manufacturers. 

We  urge  the  Installation  of  solar  technol- 
ogies on  all  new  government  buildings  and 


the  use  of  "life-cycle  costing"  in  all  other 
major  governmental  purchases.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  energy  impact  statements,  perhaps 
prepared  as  part  of  more  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements,  should  be 
filed  fo.-  all  major  federal  actions. 

V.     CONCLUSIONS 

Energy  choices  have  too  often  been  framed 
in  terms  of  unsatisfactory  trade-offs  between 
Inflation  and  unemployment,  environmental 
damage  and  economic  stagnation,  productiv- 
ity and  equity.  We  believe  that  the  course  we 
have    outlined   offers    an   escape   from   these 
sterile  options.  It  offers  advantages  for  every 
constituency:     employment    for    those    who 
most  need  It.  availability  of  capital  for  indus- 
try, environmental  protection  for  conserva- 
tionists,  worthwhile  long-term  projects  for 
labor,  and  opportunities  for  small  business 
to  experiment  and  for  big  business  to  refit. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  restore  the  tra- 
ditional  virtues   of   thrift   and   community, 
civil  rights  and  social  equity,  and  decentrali- 
zation,  thereby  pleasing  the  alienated,  the 
liberals  and  the  conservatives  alike.  The  only 
groups  we  can  Identify  who  would  not  Im- 
mediately benefit  would  b?  those  whose  prof- 
Its   and  satisf.ictions  are  now  derived   from 
activities  no  longer  appropriate  to  changed 
conditions — those  whose  reason  for  being  is 
endless  energy  growth.  Even  for  such  groups, 
our  proposed  policy  offers  an  opportunity  to 
divert   their  much  needed  resources  to  the 
public  good. 

All  citizens  of  this  country  would  benefit 
from  energy  stability,  a  stronger  economy,  a 
cleaner  environment,  ana  a  healthier  democ- 
racy. Our  nation  would  benefit  from  a  more 
robusi  and  resilient  position  in  the  world. 
All  future  citizens  would  in  their  turn  bene- 
fit by  expanded  options,  conserved  resources, 
and  a  more  humane  heritage.  Finally,  all 
people  abroad  would  benefit  by  reduced  pres- 
sure on  scarce  fuels,  free  access  to  what  we 
learn  about  wise  energy  use,  and  the  reduced 
threat  of  nuclear  violence. 

The  new  administration  can  offer  the 
American  people  the  old  and  faded  agenda 
that  continues  the  frantic  quest  for  endless 
economic  growth.  Alternatively,  it  can  offer 
the  opportunity  to  rediscover  the  ingredients 
of  neighborhood  and  community,  to  reverse 
spiritually  eroding  effects  of  unchecked  ma- 
terialism, and  to  restore  a  sense  of  meaning- 
ful national  destiny.  The  latter  direction  will 
require  strong  Presidential  and  legislative 
commitments  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
long-term  energy  jjollcy. 
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Dowi^rrowN  sertoma  club  of 

SPARTANBURG.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Downtown 
Sertoma  Club  of  Spartanburg,  S.C.  As 
you  no  doubt  are  aware,  Sertoma  Is  an 
organization  of  business  and  professional 
persons  dedicated  to  helping  each  other 
and  serving  their  fellow  men.  Sertomans 
are  also  noted  for  their  exemplary  pa- 
triotism. 

The  Spartanburg  Sertoma  Clubs  have 
a  particularly  fine  group  of  members.  In 
a  society  that  sometimes  seems  to  be  get- 
ting Increasingly  selfish,  it  is  reassuring 
to  spend  time  with  these  good  men  and 
good  citizens.  They  are  constantly  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  their  communities. 

One  of  the  worthy  projects  of  the 
Spartanburg  Sertoma  Club  is  an  essay 
contest.  High  school  students  in  the  area 
are  invited  to  submit  original  composi- 
tions on  American  history  and  tradi- 
tions. This  year's  winner,  Layne  Mc- 
Daniel  of  Chesnee  High  School,  wrote  an 
analysis  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  shows  insight  and  lit- 
erary attainment  far  beyond  the  years  of 
its  author. 

When  I  heard  this  essay  read  aloud  at 
the  meeting,  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
would  wish  to  see  it.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  to  memorialize 
the  happy  occasion  on  which  I  heard  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Layne's 
essay  and  the  program  of  events  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Declabwion    of    Independence    as    a 

Guarantee    op   Our    American    Freedom 
(By  Layne  McDaniel) 

When  our  forefathers  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  they  did  more  than 
declare  that  America  should  be  totally  inde- 
pendent. They  declared  that  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  we  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Our  forefathers  wanted  to  insure  that  we 
did  not  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  one  coun- 
try to  become  slaves  of  another  country.  They 
wanted  their  seed  to  have  the  freedoms  which 
they  had  been  denied.  They  also  wanted  to 
insure  that  these  freedoms  could  not  be  taken 
from  them. 

Our  forefathers  did  themselves,  and  gen- 
erations to  come,  a  great  service  by  stating 
in  the  second  pto-agraph  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
plncsi5."  Each  of  these  freedoms  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  lives. 

The  right  to  life  is  one  of  our  most  precious 
liberties.  Without  the  right  to  life  we  would 
wither  away  and  die.  This  freedom  was  val- 
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lantly  fought  for  by  oxir  ancest 
Etlll   battling  for   this  liberty 
often  take  for  granted.  For  a 
know  that  he  has  the  right  to  II 
to  life.  For  without  this  knowle 
hope.  Once  a  man  has  lost 
live.  Without  hope  man  no  longer 
achieve  his  supreme  goal 

To  give   a   man   the  right  tc 
enough.  He  must  be  given  the 
his  life  as  he  chooses;  provldin^ 
within  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
ual   must   be   given   thU   prlv 
without  It  his  life  would  be 
still  would  not  be  able  to  reach 
He  would  not  even  be  allowed  tc 
goal.  Perhaps  he  would  be  forced 
Ing  a  goal  that  was  not  suited 
Individual.  If  a  person  Is  not 
he  cannot  contribute  to  society 
Ingful  way. 

Many  feel   that  to  give   a 
liberty  is  sufficient.  It  is  not. 
doms  by  themselves  would  be 
imitation    of    liberty.    Man's 
would  still  be  imcomplete. 

Without   the   right   to   pursue 
people  would  become  robots 
mannequins,  with  painted   -_^_ 
no   real   feelings.   Man   must   be 
search  for  Joy,  and  more  ImportL... 
It,  If  It  harms  no  one.  Governme  nt 
man  enjoy  living,  as  well  as  mak( 
man  does  not  enjoy  living  he  n 
to   end   life.   Without   happiness 
bo  a  cup  of  bitter  hemlock. 

If   civilization   is   to  survive 
must  be  given  these  three  rlghs 
be  allowed  to  live.  Man  should  b« 
his  own  goals  and  work  toward 
o*-n  pace,  and  be  allowed  to 
freedom. 
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"Freedom  Week"  Sponsored  bt 

CLt7BS  OF  SPARTANBTJRC,  S 

Presented  by  the  Sertoma  Clubs 
burg:  Downtown  Sertoma  Club 
Pat   Cecil,    President;    Greater 
Sertoma      Club,      Gene 
dsnt;  Piedmont  Sertoma  Club,  _ 
ward.  President;   Sertoma  Club 
burg,     Charles     Smith,     Preside  . 
Spartanburg  Sertoma  Club,  Cha  1 
President. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  Friday 
12:30  p.m. 

PROGRAM 

Welcome— Pat  Cecil.  President, 
Sertoma  Club. 

Pledge  to  Fl*j— Buddy  WomacJ  , 
Ceremonies. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  David 

Meal — Sheraton  Inn. 

Presentation    of   Club    President 
Womack. 

Introduction  of  Speaker — W 
derson. 

Speaker— The     Honorable 
mond,  U.S.  Senator. 

Presentation   of  Awards   to 
Winners — Pat  Cecil. 

Reading  of  Overall  Winner's 
Womack. 

Adjournment. 

CODE   OP  ETHICS SERTOMA 

I  affirm  my  allegiance  to  my  ^, 
its  constitution  and  believe  In  Its  ^ 
endurance  through  law  and  orde  • 

I    believe    In   The   Sertoma   CI 
principles    of    cooperation 
mutual  helpfulness. 

I  pledge  myself  as  follows :  To 
I  am  a  business  or  professional 
tious  to  succeed,  but  that  I  am 
cal  man  and  wish   no  success 
founded  on  the  highest  Justice  „, 
To  use  my  greatest  endeavor  to  , 
standard  of  the  calling  in  which 
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gaged  and  to  conduct  myself  in  such  a  way 
that  others  may  find  It  wise,  profitable  and 
conducive  to  happiness  to  follow  my  ex- 
ample. To  understand  that  one  of  the  great- 
est assets  of  the  business  or  professional 
man  is  friendship  and  that  true  friends  de- 
mand nothing  of  one  another.  To  abuse  the 
confidence  of  friendship  Is  unethical  and 
not  In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  true 
cooperation,  as  adhered  to  by  Sertoma  Inter- 
national. 

The  Sertoma  Club  exists  for  the  high  and 
noble  purpose  of  benefitting  mankind  at 
large.  True  Sertoma  spirit  Is  not  competi- 
tive. All  real  Sertomans  live  up  to  the  belief 
that  true  cooperation  Is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  Sertoma  Club  but  should  ex- 
tend to  the  limits  of  the  race  itself. 

The  emblem  is  a  badge  of  true  fellowship, 
assistance  and  friendship,  and  will  alwa^-s 
stand  as  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the 
great  strength  of  those  united,  and  the  frail 
weakness  of  the  separated.  The  Roman 
fasces  ever  recalls  the  ancient  lesson  of  the 
bundle  of  faggots  which  it  was  Impossible  to 
break  when  bound  together,  but  was  easily 
destroyed  when  separated.  It  is  the  hope 
that  Sertoma  clubs  be  bound  closely  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  fellow- 
ship and  good  will  In  Sertoma  International, 
that  they  will  be  an  unbreakable  power  for 
good,  advancement,  helpfulness  and 
strength  In  every  community. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  dignity  and 
character  of  industry  can  be  sustained  and 
Improved  by  Sertoma  International,  to 
which  I  fully  pledge  my  support  and  wUl  so 
administer  my  affairs  as  to  reflect  credit  on 
this  great  organization. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska  did 
the  State  of  Tennessee  a  great  honor 
last  evening.  He  was  the  speaker  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chattanooga  So- 
ciety of  Engineers.  Over  the  years  this 
group  has  had  some  of  America's  most 
distinguished  leaders  appear  before  it. 

The  remarks  of  our  colleague  from 
Nebraska  are  on  a  plane  with  any  who 
have  addressed  this  forum  before  him. 
I  want  to  publically  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
respectfully  request  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  in  Chattanooga  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  the  Remarks  of  Senator 
Carl  T.  Curtis  Before  the  Meeting  of 
Engineers  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
Februarv  24,  1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  group  on  the 
American  scene  that  I  revere  more  than  the 
engineers.  Your  profession  is  an  honored 
one.  You  play  a  most  Important,  key  role  in 
the  Industrial  greatness  of  our  country.  The 
projects  upon  our  rivers,  the  erection  of  In- 
dustrial plants,  the  planning  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Industry,  and  man's  walking  on  the 
moon  are  all  advances  that  carry  the  Imprint 
of  the  engineer.  We  could  go  on  and  enu- 
merate many  other  activities  wherein  the 
engineer  constitutes  a  vital  part  of  the 
activity. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
of  the  public  issues  vitally  affecting  our 
economy.  It  might  be  well  said  that  a.-?  our 
economy  goes  so  goes  the  engineering  busi- 
ness. There  are  some  important  issues  fac- 
ing the  Congress  which  vitally  affect  the 
future  of  the  economy  of  our  great  country. 
I  want  to  touch  on  a  few  of  those  Issues. 

There  are  several  decisions  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  labor  legislation,  which  should 


be  of  concern  not  only  to  engineers  but  to 
all  citizens  who  want  business  expansion 
and  full  employment.  A  wrong  decision  in 
reference  to  any  one  of  these  Issues  can  be 
injurious  to  American  Industry.  There  are 
powerful  forces  at  work  in  the  country  pro- 
moting a  course  of  action  which  In  my 
opinion  would  be  very  harmful  to  our 
economy. 

First  of  all,  I  would  mention  the  bill  which 
would  make  common  situs  picketing  legal. 
Under  present  law  If  there  is  a  labor  dispute 
on  a  large  project,  the  picketing  must  be 
confined  to  the  area  of  the  employer  directly 
Involved.  The  proposal  would  permit  picket- 
ing of  the  entire  project  and  would  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  all  the  employers.  It 
would  mean  that  a  handful  of  workers  of 
one  particular  employer  with  a  grievance  or 
a  claimed  grievance  could  shut  down  a  mul- 
tlmlllion  dollar  project  with  complete  Im- 
munity. It  should  be  called  "the  Industrial 
slow-down  bill."  It  did  pass  the  Congress 
last  year  and  President  Ford  vetoed  It.  It 
will  be  a  close  fight  this  year.  The  American 
people  should  rally  behind  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  are  going  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon sltxis  picketing  bill  and  if  they  do,  we 
could  win  the  fight.  We  can't  except  to  be 
saved  by  a  veto  this  time. 

I  believe  In  the  Rlght-to-Work  Law.  Such 
a  law  exists  in  a  number  of  States.  I  do  not 
think  any  citizen  should  have  to  belong  to 
any  particular  organization  in  order  to  work. 
The  States  are  permitted  to  have  a  Rlght-to- 
Work  Law  by  reason  of  section  14(B)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  same  forces  that  are 
supporting  the  common  situs  picketing  bill 
are  out  to  repeal  section  14(B),  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  he  would  sign  such  a 
repealer.  The  Congress  is  the  last  battle- 
ground if  the  right  of  States  to  enact  right- 
to-work  laws  is  to  be  preserved.  I  believe  that 
if  the  American  public  knows  what  Is  going 
OP,  they  will  become  alert  and  we  can  win 
the  fight  to  save  our  rlght-to-work  laws. 

There  are  other  labor  Issues  that  should 
cause  concern  for  all  of  us.  If  we  follow  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Marshall,  we  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  first  steps  being  taken 
that  could  lead  to  the  eventual  unionization 
of  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This 
Is  unthinkable!  It  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  Likewise,  we  are 
in  danger  of  forcing  a  situation  where  the 
right  to  strike  will  be  extended  to  Govern- 
ment employees,  Including  postal  employees. 
Wherever  any  part  of  our  economy  comes  to 
a  halt,  It  isn't  good  news  for  engineers. 

Congress  faces  some  vital  decisions  in 
reference  to  energy.  This  Is  a  subject  which 
engineers  understand.  You  know  the  im- 
portance of  energy  In  our  economy.  A  fac- 
tory cannot  run  without  energy:  Production 
cannot  take  place  wlthovit  energy.  Conser- 
vation In  the  Vise  of  energy  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  energy  needs.  We  shouJd  conserve  en- 
ergy as  a  matter  of  efficiency  and  to  prevent 
waste.  But  the  maintenance  of  Jobs  de- 
pends 0.1  the  use  of  energy  not  the  saving 
of  energy. 

The  Congress  has  totally  failed  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  reference  to  energy  legisla- 
tion. Our  main  objective  should  be  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  energy. 

We  should  remove  the  price  controls  from 
the  production  of  natural  gas.  We  should  re- 
store the  incentives  for  the  search  and  drill- 
ing for  oil  that  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
has  taken  away  in  the  last  few  years.  We 
should  insist  upon  a  balance  between  our  en- 
vironmental needs  and  our  economic  needs. 
The  extreme  and  emotional  environmental- 
ists have  done  too  much  to  stifle  our  econ- 
omy. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  my 
State  of  Nebraska  bearing  date  of  February  8, 
1977.  The  headline  is  'State  May  Lose  10  Per- 
cent of  Oil  Wells."  I  will  read  the  first  para- 
graph which  is  as  follows: 
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"About  10  percent  of  Nebraska's  1,200  oil 
wells — producing  over  1,000  barrels  of  oil 
dally— probably  will  be  closed  because  of  the 
new  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)   regulations." 

The  environmentalists  should  not  have 
that  much  power. 

We  should  be  using  more  coal.  We  should 
use  coal  for  everything  where  it  can  be  used. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  Is  producing 
about  20  or  25  percent  of  their  gasoline  needs 
from  coal.  They  are  doing  it  without  a  sub- 
sidy. They  are  expanding  their  facilities  so 
that  In  time  of  emergency  they  can  supply  all 
of  their  essential  needs  for  gasoline  from  coal. 
Why  aren't  we  doing  the  same  thing?  We 
should  turn  to  all  the  alternate  forms  of  en- 
ergy. We  should  proceed  with  the  production 
of  nuclear  power,  geo thermal  and  solar 
power. 

The  majority  in  Congress  has  totally  failed 
the  American  people  on  energy  legislation. 
We  are  importing  about  one-half  of  cur  oil 
needs.  Imagine  what  another  oil  embargo 
could  do  to  the  defense  of  this  country.  Now 
there  Is  no  political  division  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  majority  in  Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  and  will  insist 
that  the  Congress  develop  an  energy  policy 
that  will  make  industrial  expansion  and  fuil 
employment  possible. 

Anothev  h.sue  facing  the  Nation  is  the  ex- 
cessive spending,  ever  increasing  deficits  and 
mounting  national  debt.  Fiscal  re.sponslbllity 
IS  essential  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country  and  the  full  employment  of  our 
citizens.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  spending  under  control 
can  lead  to  very  serious  consequences.  Dis- 
aster Is  not  too  harsh  a  word  to  describe  what 
could  happen  if  we  continue  to  follow  the 
course  that  we  have  followed  for  ihe  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  had  only  one 
balanced  budget  since  the  fiscal  year  i960 
and  that  was  in  fiscal  1969. 

These  continuoas  deficits  are  most  disturb- 
ing. Tliey  were  disturbing  when  they 
amounted  to  $4,  $5  or  «6  billion  dollars  a  year 
or  less.  Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  country  rightly  raise  the 
question  "wl.,-i-e  are  we  headed?"  This  ques- 
tion Is  especially  pertinent  when  we  find  that 
the  deficit  for  FY  1975  exceeded  $45  billion 
and  the  deficit  for  1976  exceeded  $66  billion 
The  dehcit  for  FY  1977  Is  estlma^^d  as  $68'; 
blUicii  and  sometimes  at  as  much  as  $70  bil- 
lion, and  certain  members  of  the  Carter 
transition  team  have  been  talking  of  a  $75 
billion  deficit. 

Seldom  can  you  find  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  a  President  who  will  express  opposition  to 
a  balanced  budget.  Their  answer  is  "not 
yet."  There  is  always  an  impelling  rea.son  for 
the  claim  that  we  cannot  balance  the  budget 
now.  Advisors  to  Presidents  often  convince  a 
President  that  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced 
in  h's  term,  but  when  they  get  through  with 
their  "fine  tuning,"  it  will  be  balanced  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Then  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  we  start  all  over  again  with  a  new 
take-off  of  astronomical  deficits.  We  should 
ask  the  question  "where  will  it  end?" 

I  believe  that  a  great  boon  to  our  economy 
will  come  when  we  embark  on  a  continuous 
course  of  balancing  the  budget.  If  everyone 
knew  that  thf>  United  States  Government  had 
its  finances  under  control  it  would  create 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  poten- 
tial of  this  country  is  tremendous.  The  possi- 
bilities are  unlimited.  I  do  not  believe  that 
private  enterprl.se  and  .self-government  are 
falling  theories.  I  believe  that  the  future  can 
be  bright  if  we  reverse  that  trend  toward 
totally  uncontrollable  deficit  financing. 

Is  there  anything  more  conducive  to  in- 
vestment and  the  providing  of  more  jobs 
than  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  was  and  would  continue 
to  follow  a  responsible  course,  pay  bills  and 
maintain  the  value  of  its  money? 
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There  can  be  little  dispute  that  continued 
deficit  financing  leads  to  inflation.  Inflation 
is  a  cause  of  unemploj-ment.  When  inflation 
is  rampant.  It  takes  all  of  the  income  of  most 
of  our  citizens  to  provide  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 
In  the  absence  of  inflation,  wage  earners, 
farmers,  businessmen  and  professional  men 
have  sufficient  Income  to  buy  much  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  These  addi- 
tional purchases  whether  they  bo  carpets, 
draperies,  radios,  TV's,  furniture,  new  Hoxises, 
additions,  automobiles,  boats,  ski  equipment, 
pianos,  music  lessons  or  dental  services,  set 
in  motion  a  wide  range  of  activity.  It  means 
Jobs  for  more  people.  It  doesn't  take  a  size- 
able proportion  of  our  work  force  to  produce 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Full  employment 
can  only  come  when  the  people  can  buy  ad- 
ditional Items,  Including  luxuries.  Every  time 
there  is  an  article  sold,  it  means  that  some- 
one had  to  produce  the  raw  material,  someone 
had  to  manufacture,  transport,  advertise,  sell, 
finance  and  Insure  the  article.  All  of  which 
means  economic  activity  and  Jobs  for  in- 
dividuals of  all  ages. 

A  great  many  of  the  States  have  consti- 
tutional provisions  against  deficit  financing 
and  the  creation  of  debt.  They  vary  as  to 
form.  These  provisions  in  our  State  constitu- 
tions have  been  responsible  in  maintaining 
the  solvency  of  those  States.  We  need  a  simi- 
lar discipline  at  the  Federal  level. 

Twenty-two  other  Senators  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  compel  a  balanced  budget.  It 
Is  a  simple  and  workable  plan.  Yet  It  Is  firm 
and  effective.  It  mandates  the  Congress  to 
balance  the  budget  every  year.  But  It  goes 
further  than  merely  declaring  for  a  balanced 
budget.  It  has  an  enforcing  provision.  This 
amendment  provides  that  within  twenty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
President  Is  required  \o  ascertain  if  there  is 
a  deficit — if  so,  how  much?  The  President  is 
required  to  calculate  the  amount  of  surtax 
necessary  to  recoup  the  deficit  In  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  surtax  would  be  an  added 
percentage  tax  on  the  income  tax  of  all  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  It  might  amount 
to  a  surtax  of  three  peroent,  or  seven  percent 
or  twenty  percent,  whatever  the  case  might 
be.  The  surtax  would  automatically  go  Into 
effect  for  the  coming  year.  The  President 
would  not  be  empowered  to  impose  the  sur- 
tax: the  surtax  would  go  In  automatically 
under  the  authority  of  the  ConstUution. 

Under  this  plan  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try would  know  what  direction  we  are  headed 
and  the  Congress  would  know  it  also.  Con- 
giessmen  and  Senators  wouldn't  like  an  an- 
nouncement made  on  or  about  the  20th  day 
of  October  that  a  surtax  would  have  to  be 
imposed  on  individuals  and  corporations  be- 
cause the  Congress  had  spent  too  much 
money.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution  wlU 
bring  about  the  necessary  discipline  which 
will  lead  to  a  balanced  budget  Some  pro- 
grams can  be  eliminated:  others  can  be 
postponed.  New  programs  will  be  looked  at 
more  realistically.  Tlie  question  will  be  asked 
of  all  programs-— Are  they  necessary  or  merely 
desirable?  If  the  Congress  is  faced  with  the 
choice  of  reduced  spending  or  increased 
taxes,  expenditures  will  be  reduced.  If  not, 
the  voters  have  a  remedy  at  the  ballot  box. 
The  resolution  provides  that  upon  ^\  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  requirements 
of  the  amendment  could  be  set  aside  for  a 
year  at  a  time  whenever  there  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  a  finding  by  the  Congress  of  a 
grave  national  emergency.  If  the  war  or  an 
emergency  extended  beyond  a  year,  there 
would  be  another  vote  every  year  if  the  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment  were  to  be 
waived. 

I  believe  in  my  country  and  I  believe  In  its 
futiu-e.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  bring 
spending  under  control  and  stop  Inflation 
that  we  will  have  a  future  far  brighter  than 


we  dare  imagine.  We  should  not  let  the 
spenders  destroy  this  wonderful  country. 
We  should  remember  that  he  who  saves  his 
cotintry  saves  all  things  and  all  things  saved 
wUl  bless  him.  He  who  lets  his  country  die 
lets  all  things  die  and  all  things  dying  will 
curse  him.  May  It  be  said  of  our  generation 
by  those  who  follow  that  we  were  blessed. 

(From  the  Lincoln  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1977] 

New  EPA  Regulations — State  Mat  Lose  10 

Percent  of  On.  Weixs 

(By  Harold  Simmons) 

About  10%  of  Nebraska's  1,200  oil  wells — 
producing  over  1,000  barrels  of  oil  dally — 
probably  will  be  closed  because  of  new  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Aegncy  (EPA) 
regulations. 

And  it  will  take  about  $1  million  in  Im- 
provements for  many  Nebraska  wells  to  meet 
the  new  regulations  and  stay  In  operation, 
said  Paul  Roberts,  director  of  the  State  OU 
and  Gas  Conservation  Commission. 

The  EPA  regulations  govern  underground 
Injection  of  oil  field  water  and  are  aimed  at 
avoiding  contamination  of  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water. 

Roberts  said,  however,  that  EPA  can't  cite 
a  single  instance  of  contamination  of  under- 
ground drinking  water  any  place  In  the 
nation  to  justify  the  regulations. 

CLASSIC    overkill 

"It's  a  classic  case  of  environmental  over- 
kill," Roberts  said.  "I  asked  EPA  officials  why 
they  were  Issuing  the  regulations  and  they 
said  'because.'  That's  all  the  reason  they 
had" 

EPA's  fear,  Roberts  said,  Is  that  water  in- 
jected down  well  casings  will  leak  out.  Meet- 
ing the  new  regulations  will  require  installa- 
tion of  a  separate  pipe  for  water  injection, 
be  said. 

Roberts  said  there  are  about  300  wells  In 
Nebraska  using  the  injection  system  which 
will  require  Improvements  to  meet  the  new 
regulations.  And  the  cost  per  well  will  prob- 
ably run  $25,000  to  $30,000,  he  said. 

NOT  ECONOMICAL 

But  there  are  also  over  100  wells  where  It 
would  not  be  economical  to  try  to  comply 
with  the  new  regulations,  he  said.  These  weiu 
are  now  producing  over  1,000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

That  oil,  Roberts  said,  sells  for  $5.25  a 
barrel,  compared  to  $15  a  barrel  for  Imported 
Arab  oil.  That  means  the  production  value 
that  would  be  stopped  is  around  $5,000  a  day. 

MORE    CORROSIVE 

In  parts  of  the  state  where  the  water  Is 
more  corrosive,  he  said,  state  regulations 
already  require  measures  to  avoid  leakage 
and  possible  contamination  of  underground 
water. 

The  new  EPA  regulations  will  have  con- 
siderably more  impact  In  the  older  oil  pro- 
ducing states,  such  as  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,   California    and   Ohio,   Roberts   said. 

In  Texas  alone,  he  said,  it  Is  estimated  the 
new  regulations  wOl  require  10,000  wells  to 
be  closed. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  an  In- 
dustry trade  group,  estimates  the  new  regu- 
lations will  cost  the  oil  Industry  $406  million 
and  shut  off  3.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  produc- 
tion because  of  closed  wells. 


CONSERVATION  ENERGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  former 
Federal  Energy  Adminstrator,  John  C. 
Sawhill,  recently  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us.  His  topics  were  energy 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  na- 
tional action.  As  a  former  public  official 
dedicated  to  helping  solve  our  energy 
crisis — and  this  winter  has  proven  once 
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again  how  precarious  our 
rlty  really  Is— Mr.  Sawhill  Is 
and   his   advice   is   valuable 
should  not  be  left  crying 
unacknowledged  in  the 
admonitions  are  timely  and 
our  economic  growth  and 
Mr.  Sawhill  points  out 
has  been  accomplished  sine » 
oil  embargo  that  imports 
for  an  ever  greater  percentajge 
U.S.  consumption  than  they 
time.  In  4  years  we  have 
ground  in  our  struggle  to  _„ 
and  independent  in  our  enerjy 

This  is  partly  because  we 
taken  seriously  the  most  _ 
est  means  of  increasing  our 
ply^onservation     energy. 
United  States  must  continue 
new  forms  of  energy,  we  must 
enormous  amounts  of  energy 

daily.   The   effective    

energy  supply  is  so  lacking  a 
ent    time    that    we    could 
amounts  of  energy  simply  by  . 
the  efficiency  with  which  we 
energy. 

Through    tough    energy  ._ 
measures  and  technologically 
methods   of  eliminating 
the  United  States  could  reduce 
of  energy-demand  growth  to 
2  percent  a  year.  By  reduci 
the  United  States  also  can 
moderate    world    energy    ^..^, 
through  mature  self-dlsciplir{e 
active  national  energy  policy 
States  can  begin  on  a  path 
Its  energy  crisis  and  toward  s 
cure  and  healthy  future  for 
zens. 

The  Alliance  To  Save 
Senator     Humphrey     and     I 
launched,  is  dedicated  to  prom 
more  efficient  use  of  energy, 
lighted  that  John  Sawhill.  vi 
cle  in  the  Washington  Post 
these    remarks,    is    on    the 
directors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  the  Washington 

of  January  22,  1977.  be  printjsd 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan 
Toward  a  National  Energy 
(By  John  C.  Sawhill) 

There  ts  a  growing  national  _.. 
we  face  a  serious  energy  problem  „ 
short  and  long  term.  And  there  li 
consensus   that   we  need  a   natlo 
policy  to  deal  with  those  problems 
Ing  that  consensus  Into  effective 
so  far  eluded  us. 

The  new  administration  must  m 
beyond  mere  rearrangement  of 
federal  organization  chart — one 

concrete  proposals  that  has 

For  so  little  has  been  done  sine 
Arab  oil  embargo  that  Imports  nc 
for  a  higher  percentage  of  total 
sumption  than  the}-  did  then.  And 
conservation  program  Is  so  Ineffect  I 
Ing  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
Ized  nations)  that  we  are  mlsslr., 
chance  of  defusing  the  Arab  oil  w 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  the  „. 
dependence  on  oil  Imports  Increas 
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centrated In  the  Middle  East.  The  longer- 
range  problem  is  the  need  to  find  alternative 
sources  of  energy  to  sustain  the  world's  econ- 
omy in  the  next  century  when  oil  and  gas 
supplies  are  depleted.  Unless  we  solve  the 
near-term  problem,  our  domestic  economy 
and  our  foreign  policy  will  remain  unduly 
vulnerable  to  the  manipulation  by  the  Arab 
states,  and  the  mounting  debt  burdens  on 
the  non-oU  producing  less-developed  coun- 
tries will  continue  to  threaten  international 
financial  stability.  Unless  we  solve  the  longer- 
range  problem,  we  will  have  difficulty  main- 
taining a  rising  standard  of  living  once  liquid 
hydrocarbon  reserves  are  exhausted. 

Several  critical  decisions  are  called  for,  the 
first  of  which  is  to  establish  short-  and  long- 
range  goals  for  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  petroleum.  A  second  is  to  set  a 
target  for  reducing  the  growth  of  energy 
consumption  and  to  enact  a  package  of  tough 
energy-conservation  measures.  Somewhat 
higher  fuel  prices,  coupled  with  other  eco- 
nomic Incentives  (like  tax  credits  for  Insu- 
lation) and  regulatory  measures  (such  as 
banning  nonreturnable  bottles),  could  re- 
duce the  rate  of  energy-demand  growth  well 
below  2  percent  a  year. 

•  One  of  the  most  pressing  energy  Issues  be- 
fore Congress  is  whether  the  government 
should  continue  to  regulate  oil  and  gas  prices. 
Opponents  of  regulation  claim  that  controls 
encourage  consumption,  discourage  Invest- 
ment In  new  production,  and  maintain  an 
unnecessary  government  bureaucracy.  Pro- 
ponents argue  that  oil  prices  have  always 
been  regulated  de  facto— first  through  pro- 
duction limits  set  by  the  Texas  Railroad 
Commission  and  later  through  the  Import- 
quota  program. 

If  controls  were  completely  eliminated  to- 
day, the  price  of  oil  would  not  be  determined 
bv  free  market  demand-and-sunply  condi- 
tions, but  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  U.S.  oil  prices 
should  be  as  consistent  as  possible  with 
U.S.  economic  recovery  and  energy  objec- 
tives: it  Is  unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
OPEC  managers  will  act  on  this  criterion. 
My  own  view  is  that  comniPte  deregulation 
is  not  the  best  course.  The  United  States 
must  continue  to  regulate  crude  oil  crlces 
with  a  view  toward  keeping  our  economic 
engine  lubricated,  but  permit  them  to  rise 
enough  to  encourage  conservation,  new  ex- 
ploration, and  the  development  of  new  fa- 
cilities. Petroleum  product  prices  and  the 
price  of  new  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
should  be  deregulated,  however,  since  they 
will  tend  to  move  with  crude-oU  prices. 

The  best  way  to  moderate  world  energy 
prices  1.S  to  reduce  our  Import  dependency. 
Beyond  this,  however,  there  are  other  ac- 
tions that  should  be  explored.  One  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  government 
agency  to  purchase  some  Imports  (such  as 
those  necessary  to  build  an  oil  stockpile) 
under  a  system  whereby  OPEC  suppliers 
would  be  required  to  submit  sealed  bids  for 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  as  a  means  of 
fostering  competition  among  them.  The  dis- 
sension at  the  recent  Qatar  meetings  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  opoortunltles  for 
the  new  administration  to  widen  cracks  !n 
the  cartel,  and  thereby  bring  downward  pres- 
sures on  prices. 

In  addition  to  prices,  a  pressing  question 
facing  the  new  Carter  enert^y  team  Is  the 
future  role  of  nuclear  power.  Reducing  our 
dependency  on  oil  as  a  primary  energy 
source  in  the  longer  term  will  require  much 
expanded  capacity  for  electrical  generation 
besides  an  incrpased  role  for  coal.  This  means 
some  firm  decision  on  nuclear  energj'.  The 
current  debate  on  this  Issue  has  centered 
around  questions  of  reactor  safety  and  waste 
disposal  and.  as  a  resu!t.  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure the  more  critical  issue,  which  is  the 
problem  of  weapons  proliferation.  The  key 
to  reducing  the  proliferation  risks  Is  to  limit 
the  spread  of  plutonium  until  appropriate 
safeguards  are  in  place. 


Fortunately,  the  U.S.  has  sufficient  urani- 
um reserves  to  last  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. For  this  reason,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
defer  the  decision  on  plutonium  recycling 
and  on  commercialization  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor (which  uses  plutonium)  in  order  to 
Influence  foreign  suppliers  to  do  the  same. 
Simultaneously,  we  should  work  from  the 
other  end  to  persuade  potential  buyers  of 
these  facilities  that  their  benefits  are  out- 
weighted  by  the  risk  of  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. Strengthening  and  broadening  the 
mandate  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  would  help  to  enforce  measures  to 
limit  proliferation. 

In  sum,  then,  we  need  serious  commitment 
to  a  national  energy  plan.  We  will  be  able 
to  measure  the  seriousness  of  this  commit- 
ment by  the  speed  with  which  proposals  are 
made  and  decisions  are  reached  on  these 
overall  goals.  The  consequences  of  continued 
Inaction  are  grave  indeed. 


February  26,  1977 
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NEWBERRY  COLLEGE  CELEBRATES 
FOUNDERS  DAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in 
South  Carolina  is  Newberry  College. 
Founded  in  1831  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  Newberry  College 
has  maintained  high  standards  of  aca- 
demic excellence  ever  since.  Its  dedi- 
cated staff  and  stimulating  liberal  arts 
curriculum  attract  able  young  people 
from  all  over  the  Southeast.  The  student 
body  now  numbers  nearly  900. 

Newberry  College  Is  properly  conscious 
of  its  long  history,  and  celebrates  Poun- 
ders Day  every  year.  This  year  there  was 
particular  cause  for  celebration,  as  the 
four  oldest  buildings  on  campus--Smelt- 
zer  Hall,  Keller  Hall,  Holland  Hall,  and 
Derrick  Hall — have  recently  been  added 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  In  addition,  a  major  renovation 
program,  funded  partly  by  grants  and 
partly  by  a  loan  secured  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  will  shortly 
be  undertaken  on  Smeltzer  Hall. 

Because  of  my  interest  In  Newberry 
College,  and  in  the  recognition  and  pres- 
ervation of  its  historical  heritage,  I  was 
invited  to  attend  this  year's  Founders 
Day  ceremonies,  which  took  place  on 
February  17.  On  that  day,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  college's  an- 
nual Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award, 
given  in  honor  of  the  eminent  19th-cen- 
tury lawyer  and  philanthropist  who, 
while  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  re.sident 
of  New  York,  was  all  his  life  a  Souther- 
ner at  heart.  At  the  time,  I  expressed  my 
gratitude  as  well  as  I  could.  It  is  always 
an  especial  honor  to  find  favor  with 
those  whom  you  greatly  respect  and 
admire. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  my 
colleagues  might  wish  to  know  more 
about  Newberry  College.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  will  be  visiting  South  Carolina 
and  will  have  a  chance  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  beautiful  and  historic  cam- 
pus. I  can  testify  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  In  order  to  offer  an  inducement  to 
them,  and  in  recognition  of  the  splen- 
did work  done  fay  this  fine  institution, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram from  the  Founders  Day  ceremo- 
nies be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Founders    Day    Convocation,    Febhcaey    17, 
1977,  9:25  A.M.,  Wiles  Chapel 

PROGRAM 

Prelude:  Chorales  for  the  New  Year,  Helft 
mir  Gott's  Gute  prelsen;  Das  alte  Jahr  ver- 
gangen  1st;  In  dir  1st  Freude,  Bach;  Thomas 
Spacht,  D.M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
and  College  Organist. 

Processional  hymn:  God  of  Our  Fathers, 
Warren;  Dr.  Spacht. 

(The  audience  will  rise  when  the  proces- 
sion enters  and  remain  standing  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  Invocation.) 

1.  God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  In  beauty  all  the  starry  band 
Of   shining   worlds    in   splendor   through 

the  skies 
Our  grateful  songs  before  Thy  throne  arise. 

—  Interlude  — 

2.  Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  In  the  past. 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  Is  cast; 
Be  thou  our  Ruler.  Guardian.  Guide,  and 

Stay; 
Thy  word  our  law.  Thy  paths  our  chosen 
way. 

3.  From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence, 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  every  sure  defense; 
Thy  true  religion  In  our  hearts  increase, 
They  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  In 

peace. 

—  Interlude  — 

4.  Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way. 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day; 
Fill    all    our    lives    with    love    and    grace 

divine. 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine. 

Amen. 
The    invocation:    The    Reverend    Harry 
Weber,  M.  Ed.,  College  Chaplain. 

Choral  response:  A  Rose  Touched  By  The 
Sun's  Warm  Rays,  Berger;  Newberry  College 
Singers. 

Greetings  and  introduction  of  special 
guests:  Glenn  E.  Whltesldes,  Ph.  D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Introduction  of  speaker :  President  White- 
sides. 

The  address:  J.  Benjamin  Bedenbaugh, 
Ph.  D.,  "Person  to  Person." 

Dr.  Bedenbaugh  is  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Southern 
Seminary,  Columbia.  A  1950  graduate  of 
Newberry  College,  he  received  the  B.D.  degree 
from  Southern  Seminary  and  the  M.A.  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees  from  Boston  University.  Dr. 
Bedenbaugh  wrote  the  College's  Centennial 
History  In  1956,  a  project  which  was  begun 
by  his  uncle,  J.  Holland  Bedenbaugh.  in  1930. 
Special  music:  Now  Let  All  Sing,  Kirk, 
Newberry  College  Singers  and  Instru-Tiental 
Ensemble,  MUton  W.  Moore,  Ed  D.,  Director, 
Darr  Wise,  M.  Mus.,  Piano. 

Newberry  College  Student  Association  proj- 
ect: Keith  Shealy,  President,  NCSA. 

For  the  third  con.secutlve  year,  NCSA  is 
participating  in  the  Pounders  Day  celebra- 
tion through  the  planting  of  flowering  trees. 
To  complement  the  Japanese  Cherry  tree 
planted  in  1975  and  the  thirteen  Dogwood 
trees  planted  last  year  In  honor  of  the  college 
presidents,  three  additional  Japanese  Cherry 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  Campus 
Quadrangle  area  around  Smeltzer  Hall.  The 
trees  are  In  memory  of  Mrs,  Helma  "Mom" 
Reeves,  Col.  James  Holcombe,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Hosktns. 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees :  President 
Whltesldes. 

The  President  will  be  assisted  by  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Dr.  B.  Lee 
Cooper,  and  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  Margaret  Payslnger. 

Doctor  of  Divinity:  The  Reverend  Albert 
Stemmermann. 

Albert  Stemmermann  is  a  beloved  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  having 
served  In  pastorate  and  other  church  posi- 


tions In  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Retired  from  a  life  of  full  service,  he  is  stUl 
active  as  the  volunteer  Chaplain  for  the 
Franke  Home,  a  Lutheran  retirement  center 
in  Charleston.  Pastor  Stemmermann,  as  a 
servant  of  the  Church,  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
Church's  role  In  the  history  of  the  College 
that  dates  back  to  1828,  nearly  30  years  be- 
fore the  College  was  actually  chartered  as  a 
degree-granting  institution  in  1856. 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters:  Edwin  F. 
Averyt. 

Edwin  F.  Averyt  is  a  prominent  business- 
man and  church  leader  who  has  expressed 
his  strong  Interest  in  private  higher  educa- 
tion and  in  the  goals  and  objectives  of  New- 
berry College.  An  active  member  of  the  Col- 
lege's Board  of  Trustees,  he  has  supported 
the  College's  total  program  with  his  time, 
talent,  and  wisdom.  On  this  special  day  of 
celebration,  he  stands  as  a  symbol  of  business 
and  Industrial  leaders  who  have  contributed 
to  Newberry's  development. 

Presentation  of  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sul- 
livan Award:  President  Whltesldes. 

The  President  will  be  assisted  by  Dr. 
Cooper  and  Dean  Traylor. 

Honoring:  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

Strom  Thurmond,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  has  been  a 
long-time  friend  of  Newberry  College.  He 
was  one  of  the  guiding  forces  In  the  naming 
of  the  College's  four  oldest  buildings  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  he 
has  been  instrumental  In  helping  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  renovation  of 
Smeltzer  Hall.  A  frequent  visitor  to  the 
campus,  Sen.\tor  Thurmond  Is  highly  re- 
spected and  much  appreciated  for  the  many 
ways  in  which  he  has  shown  his  support  and 
Interest  In  private  higher  education  and  in 
Newberry  College. 

Response:   Senator  Thurmond. 

Closing  Remarks:  President  Whltesldes. 
Alma  Mater 
Though  small  nor  rich  In  worldly  goods, 

Our  Alma  Mater  dear. 
We  bless  thy  name,  fresh  crowned  with  fame 

In  every  passing  year. 
Oh  Newberry,  we  pledge  to  thee 

Our  hearts  and  hands  this  day; 
Our  love,  our  faith,  our  loyalty. 

Hail  Scarlet  and  the  Gray. 
Our  love,  our  faith,  our  loyalty. 

Hall  Scarlet  and  the  Gray. 

When  years  have  passed  and  college  days 

Become  but  memories. 
Though  far  or  near  we'll  all  hold  dear 

Thy  name,  thy  victories. 
Where'er  we  go,  come  weal  or  woe. 

For  thee  we'll  work  and  pray. 
Thy  loyal  sons  we'll  ever  hall 

The  Scarlet  and  the  Gray. 
Thy  loyal  sons  we'll  ever  hall 

The  Scarlet  and  the  Gray. 

Recessional:  Finale  (Symphonic  1): 
Vierne. 

A  Reception  will  be  held  in  the  Summer- 
land  Reception  Room,  Smeltzer  Hall,  imme- 
diately following  the  convocation  program. 
Everyone  is  cordially  invited. 

Members  of  the  Cardinal  Key  National 
Honor  Sorority  are  serving  as  ushers. 

THE    ACADEMIC    PROCESSION 

The  Order 

Academic  protocol  sets  specific  guidelines 
for  an  academic  procession.  Tradition  de- 
mands that  the  President  be  the  last  person 
in  the  procession  and  that  he  lead  the  pro- 
cession following  the  ceremony.  The  highest 
ranking  members  of  the  Faculty,  including 
Faculty  and  Administrators  Emeriti  (based 
on  rank  and  seniority)  lead  the  procession 
and  follow  the  President  and  the  platform 
party  in  recessing. 

The  college's  four  vice  presidents  (those 
who  are  not  in  the  platform  party)  lead  the 
Administration    group:    and    the    Newberry 


College  Student  Association  Executive  Offi- 
cers lead  the  NCSA  Senate. 

The  Academic  Regalia 
Academic  dress  in  the  United  States  gen- 
erally conforms  to  a  code  adopted  by  col- 
leges and  universities  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Theoretically,  the  costume 
indicates  the  subject  field,  the  highest  de- 
gree held  by  its  wearer,  and  the  university 
which    granted    that    degree.    The    standard 
gown  is  black,  although  a  few  Institutions 
have  adopted  gowns  in  special  colors.  Pat- 
terns vary  with  the  degree  held.  The  doctor's 
gown    Is   cut   much   fuller   than   the   other 
gowns  and  is  marked  by  velvet  panels  down 
the  front  and  around  the  neck,  as  well  as 
by  bars  of  the  same  material  on  the  sleeves. 
The  facing  and  chevrons  of  the  doctor's  gown 
may  be  black  or  the  color  which  symbolizes 
the  subject  in  which  the  degree  was  earned. 
The  hood  is  lined  with  the  colors  of  the 
university    which    granted    the   degree.    The 
border  or  edging  of  the  hood  Is  In  the  color 
indicating  the  subject  of  the  degree. 
Arts,  Letters,  Humanities— white. 
Commerce,  Accountancy,  Business— drab. 
Economics —  copper. 
Education — light  blue. 
Fine  Arts — brown. 
Journalism — crimson. 
Library  Science — lemon. 
Music — pink. 
Philosophy — dark  blue. 
Physical  Education — sage  green. 
Science — golden  yellow. 
Theology— scarlet. 

The  President's  Gown 
The  President's  Gown,  designed  by  Ward 
and  Company  expressly  for  the  College,  uses 
the  College  colors  of  scarlet  and  gray.  It  was 
used  for  the  first  time  at  least  year's  Found- 
ers Day/Inauguration  program. 
Student  Marshals 
Student  Marshals  are  chosen  for  their  aca- 
demic achievement;  they  represent  the  high- 
est scholastic  attainment  in  their  respective 
classes. 

Senior  Class:  Jan  E.  Burrows,  Jo  Ann 
Carrie,  Irelou  Easley,  Keith  D.  Shealy,  Robert 
W.  Wlngard. 

Junior  Class:  Joy  Abel,  Steven  E.  Davis, 
Mary  R.  Williams. 

Sophomore  Class:  Mark  M.  Murray,  Sharon 
A.  Risinger,  Kelly  Shealy. 

Freshman  Class:  F.  Christine  Bernhardt, 
Jane  Brown,  Richard  M.  Prltchard,  Kathy  L. 
Williams. 

Faculty  Marshal 
James  F.  Cummlngs,  Ed.D. 

THE  NEWBERRY  COLLEGE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Tlie  four  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus 
form  the  newly  created  Newberry  College 
Historic  District  and  wUl  be  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  quartet  of  buildings  are  typical  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  century  institution- 
al architecture.  Smeltzer  Hall  (completed  in 
1877)  is  the  focal  point  of  the  new  Historic 
District;  other  campus  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict Include  Keller  Hall  (1895);  Holland 
Hall  (1904);  and  Derrick  Hall  (1924). 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  Is 
the  official  list  of  the  Nation's  cultural  re- 
sources worthy  of  preservation;  It  Is  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  Departm.ent  of  the  Interior. 
Smeltzer  Hall 

Smeltzer,  an  Italianate  Victorian  structure, 
was  built  in  1877  on  the  site  of  the  original 
building  when  Newberry  College  returned  to 
Newberry  after  being  in  Walhalla,  S.C.,  for 
nine  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  original  building,  completed  In  1868, 
was  razed  after  the  War  and  after  the  College 
had  moved  to  Walhalla  because  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  building  by  the  Federal 
troops  that  used  the  building  as  Its  head- 
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quarters  during  the  occupation 
of  Newberry. 

Today,  Smeltzer  Is  the 
residence   hall   and  serves  as 
area  for  campiis  social  events.  N 
third    president    of    the    Collegd 
Smeltzer.  the   100-year-old 
completely  renovated  In  time  for 
of  the  1973-79  academic  year. 
Keller  Hall 
Another  Victorian  structure, 
was  constructed  In  1895  partlall] 
donated  by  Mrs.  P.  E.  Keller  of 
In  memory  of  her  son,  J.  Aiken 
died  In  1834  while  a  student  at  Ni 
The  two-story  brick  building 
tower  has  been  u.sed  as  a  chapel, 
classroom  and  laboratory  facllltj 
80  years.  Today  It  houses  the 
student  publications  and  the  s 
ernment,  provides  storage  space 
pus  theatre  costume  shop,  and 
dance  studio. 

The  bell  in  the  old  tower  Is 
nounce  athletic  event  victories. 
Holland  Hall 
Holland  Hall,   a  neo-classlc 
structure  with  four  Roman  loiic 
was  built  in  1904  partially  fron 
propriated  by  Congress  to  repay 
for    damage    done    to    the 
Building  by  Federal   troops  aft^r 
War.  The  commanding  officer  of 
troops.  Brigadier  General  Charles 
garrisoned  In  the  old  building 
ber    of    Congress   when    the    fur^ls 
Congressional  approval. 

Holland,  named  for  Dr.  George 
the  college's  fourth  president,  is 
administration    building     altho'. 
also  met  In  the  two-story  structuj-e 
early  1970's.  The  building  was 
renovated  in  1972. 
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The  fourth  building  In  the 
lege  Historic  District  is  Derrick 
story    Classic    Revival    building 
Ionic  columns;  it  was  built  in  192  r 
residence  hall.  It  was  renovated 
use  as  a  women's  dormitory. 

The  dormitory  was  constructed 
presidency   of   Dr.    Sidney   J 
berry's  eighth  president,  for  whon 
Ing  is  named. 

The  Newberry  College  Hl.storlc 
one  of  two  Districts  In  Newberry 
one  of  31  in  South  Carolina.  The 
berry    County    District    Is    the 
Square  In  Newberry. 

SMELTZER    HALL    RENOVATTOK    TO 
LATE    SPRIKC 

The  renovation  of  Newberry's 
Ing,   Smeltzer  Hall,  which  serves 
dence  hall  for  freshman  women 
reception  area  for  the  campus,  1= 
to  begin  in  late  May. 

When  work  Is  completed  In 
side  of  the  building  will  have  a 
with  new  wiring,  heating,  plumbl4g 
conditioning.   But,   the   outside 
torian  structure  and  the  reception 
public  areas  will  remain  basically 
to  remind  Newberrlans  of  the 
Newberry  College  history  that 
has  helped  to  make. 

The  Colleges  Board  of  Trustees 
supporting  Synods  have  authorized 
000  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home 
tratlon  for  the  renovation  project 
tlonal  $50,000  has  been  designat  Jd 
project  from  foundation  grants 
ual  gifts:    and  a  $50,000  chall 
been  made  available  from  the 
datlon— If  the  last  $100,000  is  raised 
plete  the  $700,000  renovation  cost 

In  October,  the  Board  of 
Ized  a  special  campaign  to  raise 
tlonal  funds.  Recognizing  that 
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has  been  a  women's  residence  for  almost  half 
a  century  and  would  continue  to  house 
women  and  to  serve  as  the  campus  recep- 
tion area,  ladies  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
raising  these  funds.  With  Mrs.  Oaines  O. 
Boone  as  chairman,  these  Ladles  for  Smeltzer 
hope  to  enlist  100  "Smeltzer  Belles"  who  by 
their  own  contributions  or  through  solici- 
tation will  provide  $1000  each  toward  the 
$100,000  needed. 

Gifts  and  pledges  amounting  to  over  $40,- 
000  have  been  received  through  the  efforts  of 
66  Ladies  for  Smeltzer,  26  of  whom  are  al- 
ready "Smeltzer  Belles"  through  the  $1000  or 
more  each  has  contributed  or  solicited. 
"Smeltzer  Belles" 
(As  of  February  IX,  1977) 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Averyt. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Baumgartner. 

Mrs.  Oaines  O.  Boone. 

Mrs.  Herman  Boozer  (in  memorlam) . 

Mrs.  Martyn  Cavanaugh. 

Mrs.  John  Clarkson. 

Mrs.  Noah  E.  Derrick. 

Mrs.  Milton  F^Ick. 

Mrs.  Deems  Haltiwanger. 

Mrs.  Chester  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Jenkins. 

Mrs.  Hart  Kohn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hal  Kohn,  Jr. 

Miss  Erin  Kohn. 

Miss  Nell  Kohn. 

Miss  Hattie  Belle  Lester. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Pruett. 

Mrs.  George  Rast. 

Mrs.  George  Segelken. 

Mrs.  Armand  Shealy. 

Mrs.  Otho  Shealy. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Smith. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Strickland. 

Mrs.  Fred  Wessels,  Jr. 

Mrs.  C.  I.  Youmans. 

In  addition  to  the  "Smeltzer  Belle"  cam- 
paign, the  Newberry  College  Women's  League 
Is  soliciting  funds  among  Its  membership, 
and  the  College's  Faculty  Women's  Club  Is 
sponsoring  several  money-making  projects  to 
contribute  toward  decorating  the  reception 
parlors  in  antique  furniture  and  decorative 
pieces. 
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PRIVATE  FIRM  DOMINATES  PROC- 
ESSING OF  MEDICARE/MEDICAID 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  on  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  written  by  Mr.  Curt  Mat- 
thews of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and 
syndicated  nationally. 

With  extensive  documentation  and  his 
usual  attention  to  detail.  Mr.  Matthews 
points  out  a  serious  threat  to  our  system 
of  health  care — the  danger  that  a  single, 
private  computer  firm  may,  over  the  next 
few  months,  attain  a  near  monopoly 
position  in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

This  firm,  the  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.— EDS— of  Dallas,  already  proc- 
esses around  20  percent  of  all  claims  un- 
der these  two  programs,  while  no  other 
private  company  handles  as  much  as  1 
percent  of  this  total.  If,  as  appears  likely. 
EDS  succeeds  in  its  bids  for  the  manage- 
ment of  medicaid  programs  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Its 
share  will  swell  to  43  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, aroxmd  15  other  States  will  solicit 
bids  on  such  contracts  within  the  next 
year;  if  its  successes  continue,  EDS  will 
consolidate  its  dominant  market  position 


by  the  year's  end.  Such  a  development 
would  tend  to  stifle  the  competitiveness 
of  the  medical  claims  processing  indus- 
try, which  one  industry  executive  termed 
"the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
data  processing  industry." 

Recently.  EDS  has  begun  moving 
beyond  the  simple  processing  of  claims 
and  into  the  actual  management  of 
medicare/medicaid  programs,  thereby 
increasing  the  potential  for  conflicts  of 
interest  between  these  two  functions.  For 
example,  as  fiscal  agent  for  Texas'  health 
care  programs,  EDS  controls  the  ap- 
proval of  the  claims  the  firm  itself  must 
pay  through  its  insurance  subsidiary. 
Clearly,  the  fewer  claims  it  approves,  the 
more  it  stands  to  make  through  its  In- 
surance operations. 

Likewise,  in  Tennessee,  EDS  can  In- 
fluence the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams— and,  potentially,  its  own  profita- 
bility— by  determining  the  complexity  of 
claim-filing  procedures,  establishing  the 
usual  and  customary  charges  for  the 
medical  services  covered  by  the  pro- 
grams, and  determining  the  amount  of 
documentation  required  for  reimbursable 
claims. 

Far  more  important  is  the  need  to  in- 
sure that  control  of  these  two  programs, 
which  collectively  provide  medical  care 
for  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  population, 
remains  In  the  hands  of  the  public  and 
its  representatives  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  authority  to  make  decisions  of 
the  sort  EDS  Is  empowered  to  make  In 
Tennessee  properly  belongs  In  the  public 
domain,  and  open  to  public  scrutiny.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  delega- 
tion of  such  broad  responsibility  to  a  sin- 
gle private  company,  particularly  one 
with  such  market-dominating  power. 

Until  recently,  there  were  several  vig- 
orous competitors  In  the  claims-process- 
ing field.  Now,  some  are  exiting  from 
the  market. 

The  sheer  size  of  EDS  discourages 
some  from  even  submitting  bids  on  many 
contracts,  particularly  those  encompass- 
ing entire  statewide  health  care  systems. 
Such  contracts  are  tailored  to  firms  of 
considerable  size  and  diversity.  Even 
more  discouraging  to  potential  competi- 
tors than  the  trend  toward  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  contracts  are  In- 
stances where  contracts  may  have  been 
awarded  to  EDS  despite  lower  bids  by 
other  data  processors. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
minority  member,  has  been  looking  into 
this  matter  for  some  time.  Senator  Sam 
NuNN.  who  has  been  outstanding  as  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
has  now  been  designated  as  vice  chair- 
man and  I  will  continue  this  inquiry  into 
questionable  practices  In  the  awarding 
of  contracts  to  private  firms  for  com- 
puter and  management  services.  We  have 
been  greatly  aided  in  this  efifort  by  the 
painstaking  and  conscientious  work  of 
Mr.  David  Vienna,  an  accomplished  in- 
vestigator for  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  his  ex- 
cellent Inquiry  Into  this  area  in  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Matthews'  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
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January  29,  February  2,  and  February  4, 
1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas   Firm    Moving   Into   Position    to 
Control   TJ.S.   Health   Cars 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Jan.  29.— A  Texas  computer 
company  known  for  its  efiUclent  but  often 
secretive  style  Is  moving  quietly  Into  posi- 
tion to  dominate  health  care  in  the  United 
States,    much    as    American    Telephone    and 
Telegraph   Co.   now   dominates   communica- 
tions,  the  Post-Dispatch  ha.?  learned. 

Officials  tn  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  company.  Elec- 
tronic Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS),  could 
evolve  into  the  only  firm  in  the  U.S.  with  the 
experience  and  the  technology  to  run  a  m'^l- 
tibiilion-dollar  government  health  care  pro- 
gram that  Congress  is  expected  to  approve 
next  year. 

Operating  out  of  headquarters  in  Dallas, 
EDS  already  has  won  contracts  to  do  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  processing  of  claims  for 
the  Federal  Government's  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs.  In  recent  months  the  com- 
pany has  expanded  and  changed  its  opera- 
tions to  take  on  management  respon.sibilItles 
lor  some  medicaid  programs. 

Government  officials  say  that  EDS  may 
soon  e.v.erclse  management  control  over  near- 
ly 50  percent  of  the  medicaid  program,  which 
in  1976  provided  health  care  for  more  than 
23,000,000  poor  persons  as  a  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  14.7  bUllon  dollars. 

The  company  currently  has  a  bid  pending 
for  a  contract  to  Join  with  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  to  manage  the  claims  processing 
of  medicaid  in  Massachusetts.  The  company 
also  is  expected  to  bid  .soon  on  a  contract  to 
process  drug  claims  under  medicaid  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

According  to  well-informed  Government 
and  industry  sources,  EDS  also  appears  to  be 
the  prime  contender — or  in  the  words  of  one 
Government  official,  "the  only  viable  com- 
petitor"— for  the  contract  to  run  the  3-bU- 
lion-dollar  medicaid  program  in  New  York. 

OffiC-lals  In  New  York  Issued  a  formal  re- 
quest for  bids  last  Monday.  a^Jklng  that  bid- 
ders be  prepared  to  act  as  "fiscal  agent"  for 
the  New  York  program. 

If  EDS  is  successful  In  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mas.S4ichu.cett6,  the  company  would 
have  key  management  responsibility  for 
about  43  percent  of  nU  the  claims  submitted 
under  medicaid  program,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  individual  state  aeencie.s  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  was  ftunded  In 
1962  by  H.  Ross  Perot,  who  at  the  lime  was 
a  31 -year  old  computer  salesman  for  IBM 
Corp.  Perot,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  is  now  chairman  of  the  company. 
EDS  reported  revenue  of  $132,952,000  for  the 
year  ending  la«^^t  June. 

About  20  percent  of  all  claims  submitted 
by  doctors  and  other  providers  of  medical 
care  under  the  Government's  two  major 
health  care  programs,  medicaid  and  medi- 
care, are  being  processed  by  the  firm,  the 
Post-Dlspalch  has  learned. 

No  other  commercial  company  processes  as 
much  as  1  percent  of  the  total  claims  gen- 
erated by  the  programs. 

EDS  got  its  start  in  the  health  care  indus- 
try and  has  largely  confined  its  operations  to 
that  busines.s  for  14  years.  However,  the  com- 
pany has  recently  obtained  contracts  to  as- 
sume full  management  responsibility  for 
medicaid  in  five  states. 

Going  one  step  further,  the  company  has 
assumed  the  "risk"  of  providing  health  care 
under  a  $750,000,000  Insurance  plan  covering 
medicaid  recipients  in  Texas. 


The  remarkable  success  that  EDS  has  had 
in  recent  months  in  obtaining  medicaid  man- 
agement contracts  concerns  Government  of- 
ficials for  several  reasons: 

— Competitors  for  the  contracts  are  rapidly 
withdrawing,  convinced  in  some  cases  that 
EDS  Is  so  well  entrenched  in  the  health  care 
management  business  that  only  small  or 
marginally  profitable  contracts  will  go  to 
other  firms. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year,  15  to  20  more 
states  will  seek  bias  on  contracts  to  run  their 
federally  funded  health  care  programs.  If 
only  one  company  appears  as  a  strong  con- 
tender for  this  business,  a  near  monopoly 
could  develop  in  the  management  of  govern- 
ment health  care. 

State  and  federal  officials  agree  that  com- 
panies exercising  management  responsibility 
over  government  health  care  programs  can 
greatly  influence  tl-.e  cost,  structure  and  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  of  such  programs.  A  single 
dominant  company  could  largely  determine 
the  quality  of  health  care  for  the  proposed 
national  health  insurance  program,  now  un- 
der congressional  consideration. 

The  Senate's  permanent  subcommittee  on 
investigations  has  started  investigating  the 
way  private  firms  are  running  the  various 
government-funded  health  care  programs 
and  competing  to  get  contracts  for  this 
business. 

EDS  is  one  of  several  companies  involved 
in  the  inquiry,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  company  acted  Illegally  in  obtaining  Its 
dominant  sliare  of  the  Government's  health 
care  management  busine.-ss. 

Morton  H.  Meyerson,  a  vice  president  of 
ED.S  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
rejected  the  idea  that  the  company's  success 
thus  far  would  lead  to  its  dominating  gov- 
ernment-funded health  care  programs. 

"Any  fears  that  we  will  be  the  only  viable 
competitor  for  this  business  are  not  well 
founded,"  Meyerson  said.  "As  more  publicity 
is  focused  on  the  market  situation,  then 
naturally  other  firms  will  Jump  in  to  com- 
pete " 

Meyerson  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the 
administration  of  a  government-funded 
health  program  and  the  actual  delivery  of 
medical  servicer  under  such  programs. 

"We  are  not  chartered  to  deliver  health 
care."  he  said,  "only  to  administer  the  pro- 
gr.ims.  I  don't  see  how  we  get  Involved  in  so- 
cial aspects  of  It  and  I  don't  think  we 
should." 

Meyer.son  said  EDS  hsd  competed  openly 
and  fairly  to  obtain  medicare  and  medicaid 
contracts  end  subcontracts  and  that,  given 
the  company  s  excellent  performance  and  un- 
usually long  experience  with  the  two  pro- 
grams, FDS  should  be  expected  to  "be  a  very 
strong  competitor."  He  said  mat  25  other  bid- 
ders also  had  sought  the  last  six  contracts 
that  EDS  Md  on. 

Reflecting  on  the  company's  role.  Meyer.son 
sa?d,  "so  long  .is  the  net  result  Is  a  lower  cost 
of  administration  in  these  programs  and  bet- 
ter service  to  both  providers  and  recipients  of 
health  c^rc,  then  how  tan  our  activities  be 
construed  to  be  bad?  We  are  actually  im- 
proving the  .iltuatioa." 

SUff  investigators  for  the  permanent  sub- 
rommittee  on  investigations  say  the  Govern- 
ment Is  sper.ding  about  1.5  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  proee.ss  claims  under  the  medicaid, 
medicare  and  tht  health  care  programs  for 
military  famllie.s. 

At  a  subcommittee  hearing  last  September, 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  (Dem.),  Georgia,  said  "The  contractors 
who  will  win  the  medicaid  management  in- 
formation system  contracts  and  operate  the 
medicaid  computer  programs  wlU  most  likely 
be  the  computer  service  firms  for  any  na- 
tional health  insurance  pla?'.." 

Since  then,  EDS  has  been  awarded : 

A  $4,313,000  contract  from  North  Carolina 


to  manage  that  state's  medicaid  program  for 
18  months  beginning  Jan.  1. 

A  $9,600,000  contract  In  Tennessee,  also  ef- 
fective Jan.  1,  to  manage  that  state's  medic- 
aid program  for  the  next  three  years. 

A  $750,000,000  contract  in  Texas,  effective 
Jan.  1,  to  be  administrator,  claims  processor 
and  Insurance  carrier  for  medicaid  In  Texas 
over  the  next  32  months. 

About  $50,000,000  of  the  Texas  contract 
will  cover  administration  of  the  program, 
with  the  remaining  $700,000,000  paid  by  the 
state  to  an  EDS  Insurance  subsidiary  in  the 
form  of  premiums  for  health  insurance  cov- 
ering the  states  700.000  medicaid  recipients. 
By  forming  an  Insurance  subsidiary— char- 
tered in  Texas  Dec.  30  under  the  name  •Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  Inc."— Electronic 
Data  Systems  has  been  able  for  the  first  time 
to  obtain  a  contract  that  fully  encompasses 
the  profit  potential  of  the  medicaid  program. 
In  addition  to  the  nearly  $17,000,000  a  year 
that  EDS  will  earn  under  the  Texas  contract 
as  a  "management  fee"  and  for  processing 
claims,  the  company  could  earn  $1,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  more  a  year  on  its  Insurance 
operation. 

A  conservative  rule  of  thumb  within  the 
insurance  industry  holds  that  health  insur- 
ance companies  can  expect  to  make  1  per 
cent  net  profit  on  prenaliim  Income  If  the 
number  of  claims  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
projected  number  of  claims. 

£ome  of  the  firm's  competitors  have  been 
unwilling  to  take  on  the  management  and 
insurance  responsibilities  of  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  contending  that 
there   are  built-in   conflicts  of  Interest. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  EDS,  will  be  able  to 
control  approval  of  claims  that  its  Insurance 
subsidiary  may  eventually  be  required  to 
pay  under  the  medicaid  program.  The  fewer 
claims  approved  for  payment,  the  more  the 
company  stands  to  make  through  Its  insur- 
ance operation. 

In  addition  to  Texas,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  EDS  has  obtained  contracts  or 
subcontracts  for  managing  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, or  for  processing  claims  generated  bv 
that  program,  in  Alab.ima,  California,  Idaho 
and  Washington. 

Annual  revenues  generated  by  the  medic- 
aid contracts  are  estimated  at  $40,000,000, 
based  on  Information  supplied  by  KEW,  the 
agency  that  monitors  state  administration  of 
the  medicaid  program. 

In  addition,  EDS  Is  responsblle  for  proc- 
essing claims  under  the  medicare  program 
run  by  the  Social  Security  Adminlstrt.ticn  in 
eight  states,  including  California.  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio.  These  contracts  produced 
about  $57,500,000  In  revenue  for  EDS  last 
year,  according  to  quarterly  reports  Issued 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Throughout  the  first  10  years  of  the  medic- 
aid program,  the  lole  of  "fiscal  agent"  or 
program  administrator  at  the  state  level  has 
been  SJ!sd  primarily  by  state  welfare  offices 
or  by  various  nonprofit  healih  Instirance  or- 
ganizations such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  was  granted  Its 
first  contract  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  a  state 
medicaid  program  In  the  stale  of  Washington 
late  In  1975. 

HEW  officials  and  others  at  the  slate  level 
say  that  companies  that  manape  govP'n- 
ment-funded  health  programs  as  fis.-al 
agents  can  greatly  Influence  the  cost  and 
structure  of  such  programs,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  health  care  delivered. 

For  example,  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  medic- 
aid program  In  Tennessee,  EDS  will  be  al- 
lowed to: 

Set  the  practical  limits  on  how  much  care 
is  provided  under  the  program  by  c&iabll.'h- 
Ing  procedtires  that  each  doctor  mu£t  go 
through  to  receive  payment  for  treatment 
of  a  particular  Illness. 
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Control  the  cost  effectivenesi 
gram  by  establishing  In  co- 
medlcal  care  providers  the 
ternary"  charges  for  medical 
win   be  relmbiirsed  under  a 
care  program. 

Reduce    or    encourage    fraud 
depending  on  how  tightly  a  i 
and  the  quality  of  documentation 
before     claims     are     reimbursed 
Government. 

Determine  the  number  and 
competence  of  doctors  partlclpfetlon 
program  by  the  attention  given 
relations,"  by  the  amount  o 
required  for  processing  a  claln 
promptness  of  payment. 

Act   as   a   clearing   house   foi 
about  the  program  from  doctors 
and  In  such  s  role  greatly  Influence 
ment  decision-making  about  1 
of  public  funds  to  support  the 

Staff  members  of  the  Senate^ 
Ing   subcommittee  said   this    .. 
committee  planned  to  conduct 
Ings   early   this   year   that    wo>4d 
EDS  and  other  companies  with 
manage  government-funded  heafth 
The  hearings,  originally  schedijed 
month,  have  been  delayed  by 
reorganization  of  Its  committee 
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the  national  economy,  accou: 
cent  of  all  goods  and  services 
United  States. 

The  cost  of  health  care  has  . 
per  cent  over  the  last  ten  years 
are  spending  about  118.8  billion 
for  doctors,  clinics,  nursing 
pltal  care  and  medicine. 

The  medicare   program  was 
Congress    In    1966    to    provide   . 
doctor  expenses  for  persons  over 
Essentially,  it  U  an  extension 
Security  program.  About  24 
claimed  benefits  under  the  m-_. 
last  year,  requiring  government 
about  178  billion  dollars.  In  196' 
care  program  cost  4.7  billion  dollars 

The  medicaid  program, 
gress  in  1965,  pays  hospltaf  aiitl 
penses  for  poor  persons.  1 
co-operative    state-federal    welfare 
with  the  Federal  Government 
cent  of  the  program  costs  and 
cent  for  program  development 
state  level. 

The  Increased  federal  ^_ ^ 

financing  of  programs  to  appro'  e 
tratlon  of  medicaid  at  the  state 
tended  to  be  an  incentive  for 
mer.ts  to  adopt  management 
win  control  fraud  and  abuse. 

About  23,000,000  poor  persons 
slstance  under  medicaid  last  y 
cost  to  the  government  of  14.7  , 
In  1966,  the  medicaid  program 
lion. 

Taken  together,  the  medicare  . 
programs  provided  some  form  of 
to  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  U.3 
last  year. — Cttht  Matthews 
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Medicaid  Rttles  Favos 
Claims  Handixr 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Washington,     Feb.     2 — Speclfl 
tabllshed    by   federal    and    New 
officials    appear    to    have    virtu, 
that  a  Texas  computer  company 
a    multimillion-dollar    contract 
medicaid    claims    in    New    York 
Dispatch  has  learned. 
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The  firm.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(EDS)  of  Dallas,  already  Is  beginning  to 
dominate  the  field  In  winning  contracts  to 
process  claims  for  the  Government's  major 
health  care  programs.  Specialists  In  the 
computer  field  say  requirements  to  handle 
the  New  York  medicaid  program — by  far  the 
largest  In  the  nation — call  for  a  manage- 
ment system  and  establish  a  time  frame  that 
appear  to  favor  EDS  over  other  potential  bid- 
ders. 

Procedures  dictated  by  state  and  federal 
officials  for  bidding  on  the  New  York  con- 
tract are  highly  unusual,  partly  because  of 
the  size  of  the  program  and  the  pressure  of 
the  welfare  system  on  the  state's  precarious 
financial  position. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  officials 
acted  Intentionally  to  help  EDS.  a  firm  that 
already  processRs  about  20  per  cent  of  all 
claims  generated  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  medicaid  program. 

However,  the  situation  illustrates  the  com- 
pany's growing  dominance  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Government-financed  health  care 
programs,  say  Government  officials  concerned 
about  the  way  such  programs  are  being 
managed. 

The  Post-Dtspatch  reported  Sunday  that 
officials  lu  Washington  and  elsewhere  were 
concerned  that  EDS  was  rapidly  moving  into 
a  position  that  would  allow  It  to  dominate 
health  care  in  the  United  States  the  way 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  now 
dominates  communications. 

Information  gathered  from  varioiu  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  sources  suggests  that, 
if  current  trends  continue  In  the  manage- 
ment of  Government  health-care  programs, 
EDS  will  soon  be  processing  about  50  per 
cent  of  all  medicaid  claims  and  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  all  claims  submitted  by  doc- 
tors and  other  providers  under  "Part  B"  of 
the  medicare  program. 

Together,  the  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
grams cost  more  than  30  bUlion  dollars  a 
year  and  provide  some  form  of  medical  care 
to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  population. 
At  the  federal  level.  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems was  given  a  strong  boost  In  the  com- 
petition for  the  medicaid  claims-processing 
contract  In  New  York  when  the  state's  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
"mandated"  that  a  fiscal  agent  be  hired  to 
run  the  program. 

Harold  P.  Weinberg,  an  associate  admln- 
Utrator  In  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  at  HEW,  which  monitors  the  medic- 
aid program,  said  his  office  "strongly  recom- 
mended '  that  New  York  use  an  outside  con- 
tractor to  run  Its  medicaid  program  becau?.e 
experience  had  shown  that  tne  state  was 
Incapable  of  running  it. 

Employes  at  HEW  familiar  with  that 
agency's  monitoring  of  the  medicaid  program 
can  recall  no  Instance  other  than  New  York 
where  the  Federal  Government  forcefully 
suggested  that  a  state  not  run  Its  own  pro- 
gram. 

EDS  Is  said  t-o  be  the  only  major  computer 
service  firm  in  the  United  States  with  expe- 
rience as  a  fiaoal  agent  for  a  state  medicaid 
program  and  the  technology  and  financial 
stability  to  assume  management  of  the  mas- 
sive New  York  State  program. 

Sources  In  the  computer  processing  In- 
dustry and  In  Government  have  described 
EDS  as  "the  only  viable  competitor"  for  a 
contract  to  serve  as  fiscal  agent  for  the 
medicaid  system  In  New  York. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  medicaid 
program  In  New  York  could  automatically 
eliminate  many  companies  from  assuming 
management  responsibility  for  the  program. 
More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's total  expenditures  under  the 
medicaid  program  go  to  New  York  The  Gov- 
ernment's Inability  to  control  the  program 
is  demonstrated  by  the  lack  of  statistical  In- 
formation   about   It.   For   example,   no   one 


knows  how  many  claims  are  being  filed  under 
the  program  each  year  or  precisely  how  much 
Is  being  lost  through  waste  and  fraud. 

A  report  Issued  last  September  by  Richard 
V.  Horan,  New  York's  welfare  Inspector  gen- 
eral, estimated  that  $550,000,000  had  been 
di-ained  off  the  medicaid  program  in  New 
York  In  1975  through  fraud  and  abuse. 

Medicaid  cheaters  are  not  primarily  poor, 
lower-class  persons  too  lazy  to  work,  Horan's 
report  suggested.  Instead,  the  cheaters  are 
more  likely  to  be  professional  medical  peo- 
ple who  have  learned  how  to  collect  money 
for  services  that  were  not  provided.  It  said. 
Doctors,  hospitals,  nursing  home  opera- 
tors and  pharmacists  stole  more  than  twice 
as  much  more  from  the  medicaid  system  in 
New  York  last  year  as  those  claiming  healtti 
care  benefits  under  the  program.  Horan's 
report  said. 

The  doctors  and  similar  "providers"  of 
health  care  cheated  the  medicaid  system  of 
about  8250,000.000  In  1975.  the  report  said. 
Improper  payments  to  persons  claiming  eli- 
gibility under  the  medicaid  program 
amounted  to  about  $100,000,000. 

Money  to  run  the  medicaid  program  is 
channeled  through  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies — but  It  all  comes  from  taxes.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  50  per  cent  of  the 
medicaid  program  In  New  York,  and  the 
state  and  county  welfare  agencies  each  con- 
tribute 25  per  cent  of  the  program's  total 
cost. 

At  the  state  level,  officials  In  New  York 
have  helped  the  chances  of  EDS  In  winning 
the  contrast  to  manage  the  state's  medicaid 
program  by  establishing  a  tight  timetable 
for  getting  a  program  management  system 
In  operation. 

The  Initial  request  for  proposals  to  run 
the  program  was  distributed  on  Jan.  24.  The 
state  has  called  for  final  bids  on  the  man- 
agement contract  within  30  days  and  a 
workable  system  to  begin  processing  claims 
In  New  York  City  by  November. 

State  and  federal  officials  agree  that  the 
urgency  in  getting  control  of  New  York's 
wayward  medicaid  program  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  serious  financial  crisis  faced  by 
that  state,  particularly  the  exploding  wel- 
lare  costs  In  New  York  City. 

The  request  for  bids  to  run  the  medicaid 
program  In  New  York  notes  that  over  the 
last  10  years  the  costs  of  the  program  have 
risen  to  more  than  3  billion  dollars  from 
$400,000,000  a  year. 

The  bid  request  document  states,  "The 
sooner  a  medicaid  management  Information 
system  was  available  in  New  York  State,  the 
greater  would  be  the  cost-saving  ac- 
crued .  .  ." 

According  to  those  familiar  with  practices 
In  the  computer  industry,  it  is  highly  un- 
usual to  permit  only  30  days  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  final  bids  on  a  comp\:ter  system  as 
complex  as  New  York's. 

Government  and  Industry  sources  con- 
tend that  only  a  company  with  considerable 
experience  In  the  medicaid  program  and 
ready  resources  to  focus  on  the  New  York 
contract  will  be  able  to  meet  the  time  con- 
straints established  by  state  officials. 

"Unless  somebody  Is  walking  around  with 
a  system  In  his  back  pocket,  there's  no  way 
a  company  is  going  to  come  up  with  one  In 
30  days."  said  a  marketing  representative 
for  a  computer  company  whose  executives 
are  undecided  about  whether  to  bid  on  the 
contract. 

"The  only  company  with  a  system  In  its 
hip  pocket  is  EDS,"  he  .said. 

Michael  Diem,  a  deputy  commissioner  In 
the  state  office  of  social  welfare  and  direc- 
tor of  Medicaid  Information  Systems  in  New 
York,  said  last  week  that  he  expected  "eight 
or  nine  "  bids  on  the  contract  to  run  the 
state's  medicaid  business.  Including  EDS. 

An  Industry  source  told  the  Post-Dispatch 
that  state  officials  had   drawn  up   a  list   of 
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prospective  bidders  but  aside  from  EDS,  only 
two  have  experience  at  managing  a  state 
medicaid  program.  They  are  the  Computer 
Co.  of  Richmond,  Va.  which  acts  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  program  in  Virginia,  and 
Health  Applications  Systems  of  Burlingame, 
Calif.,  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Arkansas  pro- 
gram. 

Health  Applications  Systems  Is  reported 
to  be  in  a  weak  financial  condition,  a  factor 
In  the  firm's  recent  lack  of  success  In  bid- 
ding on  Government  contracts. 

The  firm  lost  out  to  EDS  last  fall  in  bid- 
ding to  operate  the  medicaid  program  In 
Texas.  Sources  within  the  company  say  that 
nothing  has  happened  since  then  to  Improve 
its  financial  stability. 

The  firm  recently  defaulted  on  a  contract 
to  run  the  medicaid  system  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  has  been  replaced  there  by  EDS. 

Both  Government  and  Industry  sources 
agree  that  the  Computer  Co.  does  a  good  Job 
of  running  the  medicaid  program  in  Virginia, 
but  they  point  out  that  the  New  York  pro- 
gram is  much  larger. 

About  5,600.000  medicaid  claims  are  proc- 
essed each  year  In  Virginia.  The  company 
that  ass^imes  management  responsibility  for 
the  New  York  system  will  be  required  to 
process  that  many  claims  in  19  days. 

"There's  not  much  margin  for  error  or 
breakdown,"  says  Stuart  Patterson,  a  former 
New  York  State  medicaid  official  now  work- 
ing In  the  same  program  In  Michigan.  "If  you 
miss  three  days  of  claims  processing,  you  "re 
blown  right  out  of  the  water.  You  can  never 
catch  up." 

Executives  at  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  apparently  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  some  medicaid  program  experience  In 
trying  to  manage  the  New  York  program, 
reportedly  have  met  with  representatives  of 
two  computer  firms  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  co-operative  bid  on  the  New  York  con- 
tract. 

However,  both  companies — the  Computer 
Co.  and  Optimum  System  Co.,  which  holds  a 
contract  to  process  medicare  claims  in  Con- 
necticut—were reportedly  rejected  by  the 
banJc  as  partners. 

Sources  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  reluctant  to  be  iden- 
tified as  critics  of  the  decisions  of  their 
superiors,  say  HEW  may  have  overstepped  its 
authority  In  requiring  the  State  of  New  York 
to  turn  over  management  of  its  medicaid  pro- 
gram to  the  prlvat.e  sector. 

On  Nov.  23,  former  Undersecretary  Mar- 
Jorle  Lynch  wrote  to  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey  of 
New  York  and  said,  "We  believe  It  Is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  New  York  State  to  contract 
with  a  fiscal  agent  since  the  problems  are 
much  broader  than  merely  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate automated  systems." 

Mrs.  Lynch,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Job 
at  HEW  by  former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
and  has  since  left  office,  noted  in  her  letter 
that  unless  the  entire  program  in  New  York 
was  placed  up  for  bid  the  stafe  would  '"dis- 
courage some  of  the  highly  qualified  poten- 
tial contractors." 

Industry  sources  and  Government  officials 
who  monitor  the  various  state  medicaid  pro- 
grams disagree  with  that  view  and  contend 
that  more  bidders  would  have  been  drawn 
to  compete  for  the  medicaid  management 
contract  If  responsibilities  for  various  parts 
of  the  New  York  program  were  split  into  more 
manageable  segments. 

An  Indication  of  the  Intensity  of  bidding 
on  the  New  York  contract  will  come  tomor- 
row In  Albany,  the  state  capital,  when  a 
bidders"  conference  Is  scheduled.  Those  at- 
tending the  conference  must  submit  letters 
to  the  state  expressing  an  Intention  to  bid  on 
the  system. 
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Texas  Firm  Favored — Health  Care  Low  Bids 
Fail 
(By  Curt  Matthews) 
Washington.  February  4.— Although  it  has 
been  underbid  repeatedly,  a  Texas  computer 
firm  has  become  so  proficient  at  winning  con- 
tracts to  manage  the  Federal  Government's 
major  health-care  programs  that  some  of  its 
prime  competitors  have  stopped  bidding  for 
such  awards. 

The  firm.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(EDS),  of  Dallas,  has  won  contract  after 
contract,  worth  mnilous  of  dollars  although 
Its  bids  frequently  have  been  well  above 
those  of  its  competitors. 

Federal  Investigators  found  on  one  occa- 
sion that  EDS  had  been  favored  unfairly  over 
other  bidders  for  a  medicare  claims-process- 
ing contract  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  At 
least  tiiree  suits  have  been  filed  by  competi- 
tors who  lost  to  EDS  on  lucrative  medicaid 
contracts  despite  having  submitted  lower 
bids. 

Executives  of  other  firms  have  complained 
to  Congress  that  they  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  win  a  medicare  or  medicaid  bid 
award  when  EDS  is  a  competitor  and  have 
called  for  controls  over  the  bidding  process. 
E::ecutlves  have  piotested  also  that  bidding 
procedures  are  structured  to  favor  EDS. 

EDS  spokesmen  attribute  their  success  to 
a  highly  professional  approach  and  early 
entry  Into  the  business  of  managing  Govern- 
ment health-care  programs. 

The  Post-Dispatch  reported  Sunday  that 
officials  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  were 
concerned  that  EDS  was  rapidly  moving  into 
a  position  that  might  soon  allow  it  to  exer- 
cise near  monopoly  Influence  over  adminis- 
tration of  Government  health-care  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

EDS  now  processes  about  20  per  cent  of  all 
claims  submitted  by  doctors,  pharmacists 
and  other  providers  of  medical  care  under 
the  medicaid  and  medicare  programs.  No 
other  comerclal  company  processes  as  much 
as  1  per  cent  of  the  total  claims. 

Executives  of  competing  companies  say 
they  have  lost  out  to  EDS  despite  putting 
forward  what  they  consider  the  strongest 
possible  proposals  at  costs  far  lower  than 
offered  by  EDS. 

McDonnell  Automation  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  of  St.  Louis,  is 
among  the  companies  apparently  forced  from 
the  competition  to  provide  data  processing 
technology  and  management  skills  for  the 
Government's  heaith-care  programs. 

Three  years  ago,  McDonnell  Automation 
Co.  was  looked  on  by  Government  officials 
and  Industry  analysts  as  a  major  competitor 
for  the  1.5-bllllon-dollar-a-year  data  process- 
ing business  that  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  were  expected  to  generate. 

"We're  not  going  after  that  market  any- 
more," a  spokesman  for  McDonnell  Automa- 
tion Co.  now  says. 

The  McDonnell  spokesman  refused  to  ex- 
plain why  the  company's  data  processing  sub- 
sidiary was  passing  up  a  blUlon-dollar-plus 
data  processing  market.  He  said  only  that 
"no  one  In  the  company  wants  to  talk  about 
It."' 

Other  sources  In  the  data  processing  in- 
dustry told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  McDon- 
nell Automation's  Inability  to  compete  with 
EDS  was  a  prime  factor  In  the  company's  de- 
cision to  pass  up  business  generated  by  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

"Figure  It  out  for  yourself,"  one  executive 
In  Washington  said.  "If  McDonnell  had  been 
winning  contracts  and  making  money,  do 
you  think  the  company  would  be  passing  up 
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the  business?  It's  the  fastest-growing  seg- 
ment of  the  data  processing  market." 

In  1971,  McDonnell  Automation  and  EDS 
appeared  to  be  developing  a.s  strong  competi- 
tors for  the  claims  processing  business  under 
the  medicare  program.  McDonnell  held  six 
subcontracts  with  various  assurances  and 
Blue  Shield  organizations  that  managed 
medicare  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  EDS  had  nine  such  contracts. 

The  competition  between  the  two  com- 
panies appeared  to  Intensify  over  the  next 
two  years.  McDonnell  Automation  developed 
a  model  claims  processing  system  for  the 
medicare  program  designed  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  system  offered  by  EDS.  Meanwhile, 
EDS  continued  to  win  major  contracts  for 
processing  medicare  claims. 

Early  In  1972,  both  companies  bid  for  a 
major  claims  processing  subcontract  offered 
by  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  which  man- 
aged the  medicare  program  In  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  the  Initial  bidding,  McDonnell  Auto- 
mation proposed  to  process  medicare  claims 
at  an  average  price  of  53  cents  a  claim.  EDS 
bid  the  same  type  service  for  93  cents  a 
claim.  A  sequence  of  meetings  and  secret 
negotiations  followed  the  opening  of  bids 
and  EDS  eventually  won  the  contract,  which 
today  gives  it  about  $9,500,000  a  year  In 
revenue. 

The  procedures  followed  by  Nationwide  In- 
surance In  awarding  the  subcontract  to  EDS 
were  so  controversial  that  a  full  Investigation 
was  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  ° 


The  GAO  concluded  that  McDonnell  Auto- 
mation and  another  bidder.  University  Com- 
puting Co.,  had  not  been  dealt  with  fairly 
In  the  negotiations  that  followed  the  openlne 
of  bids.  ■* 

Representatives  of  Nationwide  Insurance 
met  with  Social  Security  Administration  offl- 
claU  several  weeks  after  the  bids  were  opened 
to  discuss  aspects  of  the  EDS  bid  that  did 
not  conform  with  the  administration's  pol- 
icy. Nationwide,  which  apparently  favored 
the  bid  by  EDS  despite  the  higher  cost.  In- 
vited EDS  representatives  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

At  the  meeting,  verbal  agrements  were 
reached  allowing  EDS  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration—primarily the  higher  cost  of  the 
EDS  proposal  over  that  of  McDonnell.  EDS 
agreed  to  lower  Its  bid.  Shortly  after  the 
session.  EDS  was  awarded  the  contract. 

"Nationwide  and  EDS  agreed  to  modify  the 
proposed  subcontract  substantially,"  the  re- 
port said.  "Despite  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration "s  suggestion  that  other  (bid- 
ders) be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete. 
Nationwide  did  not  give  University  Comput- 
ing or  McDonnell  Douglas  such  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  GAO  report  concluded  that  the  sub- 
contract an-angement  reached  bv  Nationwide 
and  FDS  "was  not  consistent  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  stated  policy  of 
fostering  competition  among  the  various 
suppliers  of  data  processing  services."  How- 
ever, no  effort  was  made  to  rescind  the 
contract. 

After  its  experience  with  the  Nationwide 
Insurance  subcontract,  McDonnell  Automa- 
tion began  to  shift  Its  interest  from  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  data  processing  busl- 
ne.«.s  to  developing  automated  accounting 
services  for  hospitals. 

Other  data  processing  companies  have  had 
similar  experiences  in  trying  to  compete  with 
EDS  for  business  generated  by  medicare  and 
medlciiid. 

An  executive  of  University  Computing  Co. 
told  a  special  commission  on  medicare  ad- 
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ministration  in  June  1973  thai 
withdrawing  from  competition 
cause  it  could  not  win. 

"We  have  spent  many 
trying  to  compete  in  the  medl 
ecslng  market  through  competl^l 
the    executive   said.    "Our 
'competitive  bidding'  suggests 
not  win  an  award,  good  service 
an  award,   quality  proposals 
an  award  and  knowledge  of 
easing  could  not  win." 

A  similar  complaint  was  madi  t 
to  the  Senate's  Permanent 
Investigations. 

Robert   N.    Trombly,    president 
Associates,   Inc.,    a   data 
Wakefield,   Mass.,   told   the 
obvious  to  me  that  legislation 
.  .  .  must  be  strengthened  to 
control  over  the  subjective 
s  state  can  currently  make,  or 
rent  farce  of  competitive  blddldg 
be  required  at  all." 

Trombly's  firm,  a  subsidiary 
Little  Co.   of  Cambridge,   Mass 
with  Blue  Cross  of  Washington 
EDS  on  a  contract  to  be 
trator  and  claims  processor  for 
program   in  Washington  State 
was  $4,000.000 — lower   than 
by  EDS  over  the  three-year  ten^ 
tract,     but    state    officials    in 
awarded  the  contract  to  EDS. 

State   officials  said   the 
EDS  because  the  plan  for  c 
Delphi-Blue  Cross  claims 
would  have  been   "chaotic. 

Delphi  bad  a  similar 
when  it  bid   against  EDS  for 
claims-processing  contract  in 
offered     to     process     the    stat( 
claims — about  450,000   a   year— 
a  claim.  EDS  bid  $1.25  a  claim 
went  to  EDS. 

Trombly    told    the    Senate 
that    his    firm's    frustration    in 
medicaid  contracts  followed  a 
rlence  In  bidding  for  medicare 

"Our  first  few  futile  attempt; 
business    in    the    medicare 
quickly  to  realize  that  we  h&d 
centrate  In  some  other  area  thojn 
he  said. 

Medicare  Is  a  federally 
to  provide  hospital  and  doctor 
persons  over  65  years  old 
tlally  a  cooperative  state-federal 
gram,  pays  hospital  and  doctor 
poor  persons.  Both  programs  w 
years  ago. 

The   awarding  of  the  medieii 
ment   contract   In   Idaho   to 
challenged  by  Blue  Cross  In  coi^t 
signing  of  the  contract  has 

A  suit  to  block  the  awarding 
management  contract  was  also 
in    North    Carolina,    where    the 
bidder  for  a  contract  lost  to  ED!  I 
tiations  between  the  company 
clals  after  bids  were  opened. 

The  Computer  Co.  of  Richmond 
that  is  financial  manager  and 
sor  for  the  medicaid  program  in 
EDS  both  presented  "final  bids" 
to  run  the  medicaid  program  in 
Una. 
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State  officials  awarded  the 
tract  to  EDS  although  the  Computer 
was  several  thousand  dollars  lo^er 
18-month  term  of  the  contract 

Walter  Wltschey,  president  of 
ter  Co.  said,  in  an  interview  of 
encounter  with  EDS  In  North  Carolina, 
are    unable    to    get    the    busineis 
everything  right,  what  does  it  tal  :e? 

Stan  Neeley,  president  of  Ojtimum 
terns  Corp.  of  Dallas,  expressed 
timents  recently  in  discussing  wjth 
Dispatch  his  firm's  attempt  to 
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his  firm  was     clalnu-processlng  contracts  In  Indiana,  Iowa 
with  EDS  be-      and  California. 

In  each  case,  the  contracts  went  to  EDS. 
Optimum  Systems  filed  suit  over  the  Cali- 
fornia contract  award,  charging  that  the  bid- 
ding procedures  were  structured  so  that 
only  EDS  could  win. 

In  June  1973,  a  special  advisory  commis- 
sion on  medicare  reported  that  data  proces- 
sing firms  trying  to  compete  with  EDS  for 
contracts  were  at  a  disadvantage  for  several 
reasons.  The  report  said  EDS  had  a  "reputa- 
tion for  doing  a  good  Job,"  could  offer  a 
broader  range  of  data  processing  and  man- 
agement services,  already  had  the  bulk  of 
the  business  and  maintained  close  ties  with 
influential  politicians. 

Morton  H.  Meyerson,  a  vice  president  of 
EDS,  told  the  Post-Dispatch  that  the  com- 
pany's dominance  was  the  result  of  a  highly 
professional  approach  to  data  processing  and 
EDS's  early  entry  mto  the  business  of  man- 
aging Government  health-care  programs. 

The  success  EDS  has  had  In  obtaining 
medicaid  and  medicare  management  con- 
tracts concerns  Government  officials  for  sev- 
eral reasons : 

— EDS  Is  rapidly  becoming  so  well  en- 
trenched In  the  complex  business  of  health- 
care management  that  only  small  or  margin- 
ally profitable  contracts  will  go  to  other 
firms. 

— Between  15  and  20  states  will  seek  bids 
on  contracts  to  run  their  federally  financed 
health-care  programs  this  year.  If  only  one 
company  appears  as  a  strong  contender  for 
this  business,  a  near  monopoly  could  develop 
In  the  management  of  Government  health 
care. 

— State  and  federal  officials  agree  that 
companies  exercising  management  responsi- 
bility over  Government  health -care  programs 
can  greatly  Influence  the  cost,  structure  and 
ultimate  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

Officials  are  further  concerned  about  the 
changing  nature  of  EDS  operations.  Last 
year  the  company  began  bidding  against 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  In  several  states 
to  go  beyond  the  processing  of  claims  and 
take  over  the  entire  management  responsi- 
bility for  medicaid  and  medicare  programs  at 
the  state  and  local  level. 

In  Texas,  EDS  has  gone  even  deeper  Into 
the  health-care  business  by  forming  a  sub- 
sidiary Insurance  company  to  assume  rlsk.s 
Involved  In  that  state's  $250,0O0,0OO-a-year 
medicaid  program. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  9, 

1977] 

TwENTT-Two  Percent  Profit  on  Work  for 

Medicaid 

(By  Curt  Matthews) 

Washington,  February  9 — Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.  made  a  22  per  cent  after-tax 
profit  on  its  medicaid  claims  processing  busi- 
ness in  California  over  the  last  three  years, 
an  Independent  audit  made  public  by  state 
officials  shows. 

Marlon  J.  Woods,  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Welfare  Payments,  called  the 
company's  profits  excessive,  unrealistic  and 
unnecessary.  The  company  defended  them  as 
reasonable. 

"Our  principal  finding  Is  that  the  Elec- 
tronic Data  Systems  profit  trend  is  result- 
ing In  profits  substantially  in  excess  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  or  reasonable  for 
a  contract  of  this  nature  and  duration," 
Woods  said  in  a  letter  Jan.  25  to  the  head  of 
the  California  Health  and  Welfare  Agency. 

Woods  noted  also  that  the  arrangement 
California,  had  for  running  Its  medicaid 
program,  with  EDS  processing  claims  vmder 
a  subcontract  with  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  organizations,  did  not  give  the  state 
adequate  control  over  claims  processing. 

Similar    arrangements    for    running    the 
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medicaid    prog^rams    in    Massachusetts    and 
New  York  are  now  being  sought  by  EDS. 

The  New  York  program  Is  the  largest  In 
the  nation,  costing  about  3  billion  dollars 
a  year  and  accounting  for  more  than  one 
fourth  of  all  federal  expenditures  for  medi- 
caid. The  Maissachusetts  system  Is  the  fifth 
largest,  costing  about  $600,000,000  a  year. 

A  recent  independent  state  study  In  Mich- 
igan, focusing  on  EDS  charges  for  data  proc- 
essing services  rather  than  the  company's 
profits,  found  that  costs  of  EDS  services  were 
consistently  higher  than  processing  alterna- 
tives being  considered  by  state  officials. 

EDS  now  processes  about  20  per  cent  of  all 
claims  generated  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  Government's  two  major 
health  care  programs,  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. If  EDS  is  successful  In  Its  bids  In  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  the  company  would 
exercise  control  over  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  medicaid  claims  processing  opera- 
tion, government  figures  show. 

Medicaid,  approved  by  Congress  In  1966, 
provides  health  care  for  more  than  23,000,- 
000  poor  persons  and  handles  more  than  14.7 
billion  dollars  In  state  and  federal  funds. 

Officials  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  have 
expressed  concern  that  EDS  could  become 
the  nation's  only  firm  with  both  the  tech- 
nology and  the  experience  to  manage  the 
bllllon-doUar  government  health  care  pro- 
gram that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  approve 
next  year. 

The  California  audit  was  done  by  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.,  a  certified  public  accounting 
firm  under  contract  for  the  Department  of 
Benefits  Payments  and  the  state's  auditor 
general. 

Among  the  recommendations  was  that  the 
state  should  seek  new  bids  on  a  contract 
to  manage  the  program  and  Incorporate  In  It 
better  controls  over  casts  and  procedures. 

That  recommendation  Is  being  considered 
as  part  of  a  total  overhaul  of  the  state  wel- 
fare system,  a  state  official  said  last  week. 

In  1969,  a  Blue  Shield-type  organization  In 
California,  known  as  California  Physicians 
Service,  signed  a  contract  with  EDS  to  proc- 
ess claims  under  medicaid  so  that  doctors 
and  other  providers  of  health  care  to  the 
poor  would  receive  payment  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

Subsequently,  the  two  Blue  Cross  organi- 
zations In  the  state  Joined  the  arrangement 
and  formed  an  organization  called  Medi-Cal 
Intermediary  Operations  (MIO).  EDS  proc- 
esses medicaid  claims  In  California  under  a 
subcontract  with  Medl-Cal. 

The  audit  summary  sa^s  that  because  of 
EDS's  "unique"  position  in  processing  claims 
under  government-financed  health  care  pro- 
grams, the  auditors  had  trouble  establishing 
common  financial  elements  In  other  compa- 
nies to  measure  the  cost  and  profit  perfor- 
mance of  EDS.  The  auditors  finally  decided 
to  compare  EDS  profits  In  California  with  Us 
profits  from  other  business  operations. 

This  comparison  disclosed  that  EDS  made 
twice  as  much  profit  from  the  Medl-Cal 
claims  processing  business  as  it  did  from,  its 
other  business  operatioiis  in  the  three-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1976. 

The  audit  report  makes  clear  that  EDS 
has  not  mischarged  or  overcharged  the  state 
in  violation  of  its  agreement.  The  report 
points  out  also  that  various  studies  in  re- 
cent years  have  concluded  that  neither  the 
state  nor  other  outside  contractors  appear 
to  be  able  to  process  medicaid  claims  more 
cheaply  than  EDS. 

The  audit  marks  the  first  time  that  gov- 
ernment otiiclals  have  been  asked  to  measure 
accurately  EDS  profits  for  claims  processing 
under  medicare   and  medicaid. 

Until  recently,  the  company  has  been  able 
to  keep  its  earnings  confidential  because 
they  were  made  through  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  known  as  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tems Federal  (EDSF). 
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ORDER  FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   3   P.M. 
ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


However,  in  1975,  Congress  passed  a  law 
that  allows  any  company  deriving  substan- 
tial revenues  from  government  sources  to 
be  audited.  This  is  effective  whether  the  firm 
1»  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor. 

In  response  to  the  audit,  Lester  M.  Al- 
berthal  Jr.,  an  EDS  vice  president,  said  the 
company's  profits  over  the  six  years  of  the 
California  contract  amounted  to  15.6  per 
cent  of  revenues. 

"Since  1969,  EDS  has  committed  substan- 
tial financial  and  corporate  resources  in 
support  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  while  oper- 
ating under  a  month-to-month  contract  In 
an  environment  that  can  best  be  described 
as  uncertain,"  Alberthal  said  In  comments 
attached  to  the  audit  report.  "Wlien  con- 
sidering these  factors,  we  feel  that  our  profit 
margin  ...  is  reasonable." 

EDS  suggested  that  bids  should  be  .sought 
on  a  new  contract  if  the  state  was  dlss.atis- 
fied. 

At  the  time  the  audit  was  being  prepared. 
California  was  the  only  state  in  which  EDS 
held  a  subcontract  to  process  all  types  of 
claims  under  a  state's  medicaid  program. 
However,  since  last  June,  the  cut-ofT  date 
for  information  included  in  the  audit,  EDS 
has  been  awarded  contracts  for  claims  proc- 
essing and  medicaid  program  management 
in  Alabama.  Idaho.  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see. Texas  and  Washington. 

Although  EDS  got  its  start  In  the  health 
care  lndu.-,try  as  a  claims  processor  using  an 
advanced  system  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing, in  recent  months  it  has  expanded  the 
scope  of  its  operations  to  include  manage- 
ment respon.'jlbliity  for  state  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

The  audit  report  in  California  comes  only 
a  few  months  after  the  independent  study 
in  Michigan  concluded  that  that  state  had 
saved  considerable  money  by  acting  as  its 
own  medicaid  claims  proct-s.sor. 

The  study  compared  the  cost  for  process- 
ing a  single  claim  in  Michigan  with  the  cost 
of  processing  claims  in  four  slates  in  which 
EDS  is  involved. 

The  study  said  that  the  EDS  charge  in 
Indiana  for  each  line  of  information  entered 
on  a  medicare  claim  was  95  cents  and  that 
the  comparable  cost  in  Michigan  was  30 
cents. 

In  Washington,  which  only  last  year 
awarded  a  contract  to  EDS  to  manage  the 
state's    medicaid    program,    EDS   charges    48 

cents  to  prepare  each  document  related  to  ^ittees,  during  those  days  when  the  Sen- 
a  claim.  In  Michigan,  the  comparable  charges  ^te  is  not  in  .session,  to  meet  and  to  mark 
are  16  cents.  up  bills  and  to  file  reports,  so  that  the 

In  California,  under  its  subcontract  to 
Mcdi-Cal,  EDS  charges  about  91  cents  to 
process  a  claim,  says  the  Michigan  report. 
The  comparable  claims  processing  functions 
cost  only  26  cents  in  Michigan. 

Similar  cost  data  adverse  to  EDS  was  pre- 
sented and  documented  in  the  report  regard- 
ing the  company's  charges  for  processing 
medicaid  claims  in  Texas. 

The  Michigan  study  conclude.s,  -m  sum- 
mary of  our  review.  Michigan's  present  medi- 
cal assistance  claims  processing  and  pay- 
ment .system  is  most  e.fectlve.  includes  all 
features  offered  by  EDS.  and  is  being  oper- 
ated at  much  lower  administrative  costs." 

Three  years  ago.  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  engaged  the  account - 
mg  firm  of  Touche  R«ss  &  Co.  to  conduct 
a  study  of  state  administration  of  the  medic- 
aid program.  That  study,  which  some  indus- 
try sources  say  is  biased,  concluded  that 
states  that  arrange  for  outside  firms  to  run 
their  medicaid  programs  can  expect  to  pay 
30  per  cent  higher  administrative  costs  than 
tho.se  states  that  run  their  own  programs. 

Missouri  officials  have  rejected  overtures 
from  EDS  contending  the  state  can  process 
itb  own  claims  more  Inexpensively 

suSf^^T'' o"^^^  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees  also 
may  have  until  midnight  on  Monday  of 
next  week  to  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  filing  of  the  report  is  not  the  effec- 
tive aspect  of  the  3-day  rule,  is  it? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  3  days  commence  from  when 
the  report  becomes  available  in  printed 
form. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  that  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  the  report,  the  3- 
day  rule  would  still  obtain,  running  from 
the  time  of  the  availability  of  the  report? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
a  word  of  explanation  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  as  to  why  I 
made  this  request:  I  know  what  he  has 
in  mind— I  think  I  do.  He  probably  has 
in  mind  the  report  on  the  Warnke  nom- 
ination. That  was  not  what  I  had  in 
mind. 

I  want  to  fpcilitate  the  actions  of  com- 


measures  can  be  listed  on  the  calendar, 
thus  enabling  the  Senate  to  begin  floor 
activity  on  .such  measures  at  the  earliest 
pos.sible  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  that  explanation. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  minority  \iews  which  I 
have  filed  today  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  relating  to 
the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke  to  be 
the  chief  U.S.  SALT  negotiator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiNonrrv  Views  or  U.S.   Senator 

Robert    P.    Griitin 

In  general.  I  believe  the  Senate  should  not 

interfere    unnecessarily    with    .-.    President's 

right  to  appoint  officers  in  his  administration 

whose  views  and  judgment  he  re.'pects. 

Only  in  rare  instances  have  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  opoose  confirmation  of  a  Presiden- 
tial nominee.  I  do  .so  now  with  reluctance 


and  out  of  deep  concern  for  the  public  In- 
terest. 

T^^'o  nominations  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke 
are  pending:  one,  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
and  the  other,  to  be  Ambassador  (for  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks).  After 
meeting  with  Mr.  Warnke  privately  In  my 
office,  attending  the  public  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  re- 
viewing his  writings  and  public  statements 
at  some  length.  I  have  concluded  that  I  must 
vigorously  oppose  his  nomination  to  be  our 
chief  SALT  negotiator. 

My  reasons  for  this  decision  are  several : 
Over  a  period  of  years  Mr.  Warnke  has  es- 
tablished a  record  of  opposition  to  virtually 
every  major  U.S.  strategic  initiative,  Includ- 
ing the  sea-launched  cruise  missile,  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Tride  t  submarine,  the  Trident 
II  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile,  and 
the  MIRV  and  MARV  re-entry  vehicle  pro- 
grams. To  send  him.  to  Geneva  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  would  be  like  hiring  a 
real  estate  agent  to  sell  your  house  who  al- 
ready has  publicly  declared  that  It's  worth 
only  half  the  asking  price. 

It  is  apparent  from  his  confirmation-hear- 
ing testimony  that  Mr.  Warnke  suddenly  has 
changed  his  mind  on  a  number  of  his  long- 
held  positions.  Of  greater  concern:  during 
the  hearings,  he  at  least  misstated — if  not 
misrepresented — some  of  the  positions  he 
earlier  held.  In  each  case,  one  can  only  spec- 
ulate as  to  why. 

The  defense  strategy  that  Mr.  Warnke  has 
articulated  consistently — until  now — is,  in 
my  view,  incompatible  with  U.S.  security  In- 
terest.s.  Instead  of  helping  to  secure  a  veri- 
fiable arms  control  agreement.  I  believe 
Mr.  Warnke's  approach  would  make  the  at- 
tainment of  meaningful  arms  control  less 
likely.  In  the  process,  such  an  approach  could 
even  expand  the  likelihood  of  international 
aggression  and  increase  the  danger  of  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Finally,  I  believe  a  compelling  case  can  be 
made  that  one  person  .should  not  hold  simul- 
taneously both  the  position  of  ACDA  Director 
and  chief  SALT  negotiator. 
Let's  examine  the  record: 

I.  WHAT  DOES  MR.  WARNKE  REALLY  BELIEVE? 

Until  February  8,  1977.  it  was  no  problem 
to  determine  what  Mr.  Warnke  stood  for. 
Theretofore,  he  had  written  numerous  arti- 
cles and  had  testified  on  many  occasions  be- 
fore House  and  Senate  committees  with  re- 
markable consistency. 

But  suddenly,   when  he  testified  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.   1977.  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  took  a  different  line.  Here  are 
some   examples   of   the   kinds   of   conflicting 
Kiatemeiits  that  cau.se  me  concern. 
Strategic  forces 
The  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile 
The   sea-launched   cruise   missile    (SLCM) 
has  been  a   major  stumbling  block  to  con- 
summation of  a  SALT  II  treaty.  The  Soviets 
have  proposed  that  such  weapons  be  limited 
in    range    to    600    kilometers.    The    United 
States  has  viewed  this  as  unrealistic  in  the 
absence  of  provisions  for  cn-site  inspection.' 
which  the  Soviets  have  refused  to  permit. 

What  has  been  Mr.  Warnke's  view  of  the 
SLCM?  In  1972  he  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  concerning  the 
SALT  I  agreements,  and  he  referred  to  the 
crui.se  missile  in  these  terms: 

"This  has  little  more  merit  than  a  nuclear 
arrowhead  shot  from  a  cross-bow."  = 

During  his  recent  confirmation  hearings,  I 
asked  Mr.  Warnke  how  he  was  going  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  issue  with  the  Soviet  Union 
If  that  was  his  view  of  the  cruise  missile.  He 
replied: 

"...  I  cannot  defend  today  everything  I 
may  have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  won't  try 
to  do  so.  Obviously,  the  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology    has     progressed      amazingly     since 
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1972.  .  .  .  We  have  to  look  at  it 
I  think  that  It's  not  a  decision 
to  be  reached  specifically."  ' 

Shortly  thereafter,  thU  exchang  > 
"Senator   Hatch.   What   about 
missile? 

Mr.  Warnkz.  The  cruise  missl|e 
requires  extensive  study.  I  don't 
the  eventual  position  is  that  I 
ommend  with  respect  to  the  cruls  ( 

During  the  same  hearing,  I  notf  d 
Warnke  has  been  a  member  of 
board  of  the  Center  for  Defens( 
tlon,   an   organization   that   in   1 
that  the  United  States  should 
limitation   on   the   cruise    missile 
change  followed: 

"Mr.    Warnke.    I    have    en    en 
mind  on  Cruise  missiles,  Senate' 
had  no  participation  in  the 
that  particular  recommendation  a 

Senator  GRimN.  So  that 
(of  the  Center  for  Defense 
not  necessarily  represent  your 
point? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  not  made 
at  the  present   time  as   to  what 
would  advocate. 

Senator  QRimN.  You  do  bellefre 
there  are  restrictions  ...  as  far 
missiles  are   concerned,   that 
going  to  be  necessary? 

"Mr.  Warnke.  Verification  woulb 
have  to  be  necessary.  I  think  tha ; 
the  problems  Involved  in  the 
question  because  I  do  not  bellev^ 
satellites   would   be   able   to   tell 
degree  of  reliability.  Just  what  the 
of  any  given  Cruise  missile. 

In   general,  I   found   Mr 
ments  on  cruise  missiles  during 
matlon  hearings  quite  reassuring, 
still  troubled  by  his  earlier 
same  subject. 

For  example,  consider  this 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committed 
of  July,  1973: 

'Senator  McIntyre.  You  will 
pleased  to  know  that  the  [Research 
velopment]   subcommittee  will 
mend  that  we  do  not  proceed  wl 
marine-launched  cruise  missile 

"Mr.  Warnke.  I  am  very 
that.  Senator."  • 

Or    consider — especially    in 
Warnke's  efforts  to  disassociate 
the  range  limitations  on  cruise 
posed  in  1976  by  the  Center  for 
formation — this  exchange,  which 
just  one  year  ago  during  a  prograrr 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  Peac  e 
Law: 

"Question.  What  is  your  posltlo 
missiles? 

"Answer  (by  Mr.  Warnke).  We 
develop  the  SLCM.  since  It  can  be 
type  of  deck  launcher.  If  we  can 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  testing 
that  would  he  enough  to  stop  its 
the  military  wouldn't  want  to  use 
that   has   never   been   tested 
launched  crul.se  missiles]  should 
mile  range  limit."  * 

There  are  several  factual  probl 
ent  in  this  position. 

Mr    Warnke  a.sserts  that  a  ban 
testing  "would  be  enough  to  sto  > 
This  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
already  tested  and  deployed  hun 
launched  cruise  missiles.  And  sir 
the  testing  required  for  SLCT.Is 
ducted  in  wind  tunnels,  or  can 
concealed  from  satellite  observatt 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
verify  that  such  a  ban  was 
by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Warnke's  suggestion  that  a 
be  placed  on  air-launched  cruise 
also   fraught   with   problems.   Thi 
a   cruise   missile    can    be   greatly 
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through  modifications  In  fuel-to-payload 
ratio,  improvements  in  engine  design  or  fuel 
quality,  or  changes  in  flight  profile.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  Mr.  Warnke  himself 
testified  during  his  confirmation  hearings 
that:  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  satellites 
would  be  able  to  tell,  with  any  degree  of 
reliability,  just  what  the  range  was  of  any 
given  cruise  missile."  This  fact  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  report  in  the  current  issue 
of  Aviation  Week.  Discussing  current  U.S. 
cruise  missile  programs,  the  magazine  ob- 
served : 

"(The  Air  Force]  also  hopes  to  begin  de- 
velopment within  the  near  future  of  a  B 
version  of  the  [air-launched  cruise]  missile, 
which  would  approximately  double  the  750 
ml.  range  capability  of  the  current  A  model 
now  under  development.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  insertion  of  a  CO-ln.  fuse- 
lage plug  designed  primarily  to  carry  addi- 
tional fuel  for  the  systems  .  .  .  engine."  ' 

Finally,  given  his  consistent  opposition  to 
the  SLCM  at  least  up  until  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Warnke's  assertion  now  at  the  confirma- 
tion hearing  that  he  has  "an  entirely  open 
mind  on  cruise  missiles"  is  surprising — to 
say  the  least. 

The  B-1  Strategic  Bomber 

In  his  confirmation  hearings.  Mr.  Warnke 
said  this  about  the  B-1  bomber: 

"I  have  expressed  my  concern  about  the 
B-I  bomber  as  not  being  the  optimum  re- 
placement bomber.  .  .  ." " 

"If  the  B-1  bomber  turns  out  to  be  the 
optimum  bomber  to  replace  the  B-52,  then 
that  is  the  bomber  we  ought  to  buy."  '» 

Has  he  in  fact  just  "expressed  his  concern" 
in  the  past,  or  did  he  in  fact  oppose  the  pro- 
gram and  urge  that  it  be  halted?  The  record 
is  clear. 

In  1972,  Mr.  Warnke  said: 

"What  the  ABM  Treaty  does  provide  is  that 
we  need  ...  no  new  bombers  ...  to  enable 
us  to  penetrate  a  nonexistent  Soviet 
defense."  '^ 

In  1974,  he  argued: 

"Procurement  of  addillonal  B-1  aircraft 
should  be  halted  and  development  work 
begun  on  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52  boml>er 
which  could  use  the  stand-off  air-to-surface 
weapons  now  under  development."  •= 
The  Trident  n  Missile 

During  his  confirmation  hearing.  Mr. 
Warnke  asserted  that  he  has  supported  the 
Trident    II    sub-launched    ballistic    missile : 

'I  have  supported  consistently  the 
TRIDENT  missile,  because  that's  what  gives 
you  the  Increased  capability.  The  TRIDENT 
missile,  of  course,  initially  raises  the  range 
from  2,000  miles  to  4,000  miles,  and  I  believe 
that  the  follow-on  one  (TRIDENT  II]  has  a 
range  of  6,000  miles.  That  is  a  distinct  in- 
crease In  the  deterrent  efficacy  of  our  force, 
and  I  support  it."  " 

But  has  this.  In  fact,  been  his  "consistent" 
position  in  the  past?  Consider  this  statement 
which  he  made  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  May  of  1974: 

"The  4,000  mile  Trident  I  missile — usable 
in  the  existing  force — is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, but  the  .  .  .  6.000  mile  Trident  II  mis- 
sile ...  (Is]  not  and  should  be  suspended  at 
least  until  an  evaluation  can  be  made  as  to 
the  proper  replacement  for  Polaris."  " 
Other  Strategic  Programs 

In  addition  to  opposing  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
Trident  n  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile, Mr.  Warnke  has  also  gone  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  Trident  submarine,"  the 
so-called  MIRV »  and  MARV "'  reentry 
vehicles  for  our  ballistic  missiles,  and  other 
programs  "designed  to  increase  the  accuracy 
and  yield  of  our  existing  strategic  nuclear 
missiles."  " 

Tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 

During  the  February  8,  1977  confirmation 

hearing,  the  following  exchange  took  place: 

"Senator    Griffin.   And   you've    Indicated 


(support  for]  the  cutback  from  7.000  to  less 
than  1.000  of  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Again,  I  testified  that  I 
thought  that  we  probably  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  from  the  standpoint  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  yes.  I  think  that  there 
are  some  that  are  positioned  in  a  fashion  that 
ought  to  be  re-examined."  " 

Once  again,  what  was  Mr.  Warnke's  earlier 
position  with  respect  to  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe?  Did  he  testify  that  "we 
probably  ought  to  take  a  look  at"  them? 
Or  did  he.  in  fact,  argue  that  they  should  be 
reduced? 

Testifying  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  March  of  1974,  Mr.  Warnke 
said: 

"I  think  the  deterrent  purpKDse  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  served  by  some- 
thing like  several  hundred  rather  than  sev- 
eral thousand.  ...  In  my  opinion,  the  num- 
ber of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  now  deployed 
m  Europe  should  be  very  substantially 
reduced.  .  .  .  Rationally  considered  .  .  .  the 
present  number  and  variety  of  our  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  is  dangerously 
excessive  and  their  pattern  of  deployment  is 
undesirable."   (Emphasis  added.)  =° 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Secretary 
of  State  Vance  has  repudiated  Mr.  Warnke's 
call  for  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe." 
Conventional  weapons 

What  has  been  Mr.  Warnke's  attitude  to- 
ward U.S.  conventional  forces?  Here  is  what 
he    said    during    his    confirmation    hearing: 

"Senator  Danforth.  Do  you  think  that  we 
should  have  a  reduction  In  our  conventional 
capability? 

Mr.  Warnke.  No,  I  don't  think  that  we 
should  have  a  reduction  in  our  conventional 
capabilities  because  at  the  present  time  the 
CIA  estimates  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
spending  more  money  than  we  anticipated 
on  them,  as  a  consequence,  we  would  be  rash, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
reach  arms  control  agreements,  to  cut  back 
on  our  actual  capability. 

Senator  Danforth.  Is  this  a  change  of 
position  for  you? 

Mr.  Warnke.  No.  I  have  suggested  in  the 
past  that  we  could  reduce  the  defense  budget, 
but  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  position 
of  maintaining  a  conventional  capability.  It 
is  a  question  of  finding  more  effective  ways 
to  perform  the  desirable  and  necessary  mis- 
.slons."  ~ 

To  begin  with,  there  Is  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  maintaining  "our  conven- 
tional capabilities"  and  "maintaining  a  con- 
ventional capability." 

More    importantly,    the    record    suggests 
that — in  spite  of  his  denial — Mr.  Warnke  has 
changed  his  position  on  this  issue. 
Tactical  Aircraft 

In  1974,  Mr.  Warnke  headed  a  21 -member 
panel  on  defense  programs  for  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Project  on  Budget  Prior- 
ities, which  called  for  demobilization  of  8 
of  our  29  U.S.  tactical  air  wings.*"  He  has 
consistently  opposed  the  F-14  aircraft  and  its 
Phoenix  missile. =*  On  at  least  one  occasion, 
he  has  opposed  the  F-15  as  welL^"  He  has 
also  been  a  consistent  critic  of  AWACS." 
VS.  Air  Defense  Programs 

Mr.  Warnke  has  called  for  cancellation  of 
the  SAM-D  Army  anti-aircraft  missile,="  and 
has  expressed  "serious  questions  ...  as  to 
the  desirability  of  going  ahead  with  any 
further  expenditures  for  air  defense  in  the 
continental  United  States."  (Emphasis 
added.)  =^ 

Aircraft  Carriers 

Mr.  Warnke  has  called  for  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion from  12  to  9  aircraft  carriers.* 
The  XM-1  Tank 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  May  1974.  Mr.  Warnke 
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urged  the  svispenslon  of  all  new  tank  devel- 
opment, asserting: 

".  .  .  (Mlassive  procurement  and  develop- 
ment of  a  super  tank  are  hardly  justified  at 
present."  =" 

More  recently.  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Warnke  ar- 
gued: 

"I  think  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  the  victims  of  our  experience 
and  that  there  is  a  tremendous  tendency  to 
reflght  the  last  war  .... 

(T)here  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  to  think  in  terms  of  tank  combat  on 
the  plains  of  Europe. .  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  proposals  that  the 
Army  has  come  up  with,  I  would  say  with 
respect  to  tanks  that  it  is  sort  of  the  same 
phenomenon  we  have  had  with  tactical  air- 
craft, or  with  the  B-1,  that  there  is  a  feeling 
once  a  particular  item  gets  to  be  a  certain 
age  you  have  to  replace  it.  It  Is  the  new  car 
syndrome  and  after  a  period  of  time  you 
somehow  are  disadvantaged  unless  you  come 
up  with  a  new  model.  .  .  .  The  capabilities 
that  are  being  built  Into  them  are  probably 
either  unnecsssary  or  else  of  such  marginal 
value  as  not  to  be  worth  the  cost." »» 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  outproducing  the  United  States  by 
about  6  to  1  in  tanks  during  the  past  five 
years,"  that  Warsaw  Pact  forces  now  have 
about  three  times  as  many  tanks  as  NATO 
forces  in  the  critical  Northern  and  Central 
European  area  ■" — and  that  Moscow  has  now 
begun  deploying  in  Eastern  Europe  its  latest 
T-72  tanks,"  which  are  significantly  more 
modern  than  existing  U.S.  tanks — Mr. 
Warnke's  approach  seems  at  best  naive. 
Manpower  Reductions 
What  about  Mr.  Warnke's  views  on  reduc- 
ing military  manpower?  During  the  course 
of  his  confirmation  hearings,  he  said  that 
".  .  .  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that,  too, 
because  the  cost  of  manpower  is  now  some- 
thing like  53  percent  of  our  total  defense 
budget."  -^  But  for  him  to  say  now  that  "we 
ought  to  take  a  look"  at  manpower  require- 
ments does  not  quite  reflect  accurately  his 
earlier  positions  on  this  subject. 

For  example,  consider  this  exchange  before 
tho  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
1974: 

"Chairman  McClelu\n.  In  order  to  make 
the  cuts  or  hold  the  level  of  spending  to  what 
you  suggest,  would  you  think  that  it  would 
reqtUro  a  reduction  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  believe  that  it  should  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  personnel,  yes. 

Chairman  McClellan.  We  have  a  total  of 
2,194,000  in  military  personnel.  How  much 
do  you  think  we  should  reduce  the  total? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  certainly  a  figure  of  2 
million  would  be  perfectly  adequate. 

Chairman  McClellan.  You  would  take  off 
194,000? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes.  ...  As  I  say,  there  Is  no 
magic  in  the  figure  194  (thousand).  I  think 
we  can  take  out  more  than  that."  *• 

During  the  same  hearing,  responding  to  a 
question  submitted  m  writing  for  the  record 
by  Senator  Young.  Mr.  Warnke  said: 

"Any  proposals  for  a  buildup  in  ground 
forces  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  premised  on 
some  perception  of  an  increased  Soviet  threat. 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  increased 
threat.  .  .  .  Soviet  military  manpower  has  re- 
mained relatively  static  for  some  years."  :'• 

This  statement  raises  serious  questions 
about  Mr.  Warnke's  knowledge  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary trends.  In  fact,  while  U.S.  military  man- 
power levels  have  been  decreasing  consistent- 
ly in  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased Its  personnel  strengths  significantly. 
During  the  10  years  prior  to  Mr.  Warnke's  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Young.  Soviet  armed  forces 
increased  by  more  than  10  percent  (up  360,- 
000),  while  U.S.  forces  dropped  25  percent 
(down  550,000).  In   1973-1974  alone,  Soviet 
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forces  increased  by  100,000 — or  a  2  percent 
increase."'- 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Warnke  was  actively 
lobbying  for  major  cuts  in  the  defense 
strength  of  the  United  States  without  first 
learning  what  the  Soviets  were  doing. 
Troop  Cuts  in  Evirope 
Mr.  Warnke  has  also  called  for  ".signifi- 
cant" unilateral  reductions  In  U.S.  forces  in 
iiurope.  Even  while  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  negotiate  a  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction  (MBFR)  agreement  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Mr.  Warnke 
argued  that  we  should  not  wait  for  progress 
in  the  negotiations,  but  instead  should  begin 
a  unilateral  withdrawal. 

For  example.  In  1974  he  said: 

"There  is  certainly  no  military  necessity 
nor  any  dlplom.atlc  purpose  for  maintenance 
of  an  our  present  300,000  troops  In  Europe 
indefinitely.  Nor  can  we  wait  indefinitely 
for  complex  arms  control  negotiations  to 
begin  this  process  of  reduction.  We  should 
work  out  with  our  European  allies  a  prac- 
tical program  for  restructuring  our  NATO 
conventional  plans  In  ways  that  will  permit 
gradual  but  significant  reductions  in  the 
U.S.  force." 

Mr.  Warnke  said  he  would  not  wait  "in- 
definitely." Just  how  long  would  he  have 
waited?  He  wanted  to  begin  that  very  year: 

"Mr.  Warnke.  I  probably  would  make  a 
minor  cut  in  NATO  forces. 

Chairman  McClellan.  What  is  a  minor 
cut? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Something  like  30,000. 

Chairman  McClellan.  30.000  from  NATO. 
Would  you  demobilise  those? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  would."  *> 

Continuing,  Mr.  Warnke  stressed  that  the 
30.000  cut  was  to  be  just  a  first  step: 

"Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  also  we  ought  to  be 
looking  toward  more  substantial  reductions 
in  the  NATO  forces  over  a  period  of  time. 

Chairman  McClellan.  I  am  talking  about 
this  year.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Warnke.  As  I  say,  that  would  be  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  the  first  withdrawal."" 
Defense  budget  cuts 

Mr.  Warnke  has  consistently  called  for 
major  reductions  in  the  level  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending. 

In  1972,  when  the  defense  budget  was 
$85.9  billion,  he  said: 

"A  defense  budget  of  $50  billion  to  $60 
billion  is  anything  but  an  isolationist 
budget."  " 

In  other  words,  he  at  least  appeared  to  be 
supporting  a  reduction  in  U.S.  defense  spend- 
ing of  between  $26  billion  and  $36  billion — 
which,  at  the  time,  would  have  been  a  cut  of 
as  much  as  40  percent. 

In  1974  he  advocated  a  $15  billion  cut  In 
the  defense  budget.  He  said : 

"Far  more  than  a  $S  billion  cut,  or  a  S6.5 
billion  cut,  could  be  made  without  sacrifice 
to  our  national  security.  A  report  in  which  I 
participated  defined  some  $15  billion  that 
might  safely  be  trimmed  from  the  current 
military  request  .  .  .  Any  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  valid  purposes  of  military  power 
In  todays  world  would  justify  the  deletion  of 
these  Items.  •= 

That  same  year.  In  addition  to  proposing 
a  16  percent  reduction  in  the  defense  budget, 
Mr.  Warnke  urged  the  Congress  to  set  a  ceil- 
ing on  defense  spending  and  to  reduce  that 
ceiling  in  constant  dollars  by  3  percent  each 
year  over  a  five-year  period." 

And  yet,  after  all  of  those  consistent  calls 
for  major  reductions  in  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces,  Mr.  Warnke  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  his  confirmation 
bearing  that: 

"I  believe,  and  I  have  said  repeatedly,  that 
we  cannot  yield  superiority  either  in  stra- 
tegic or  conventional  arms  to  the  Soviet 
Union."  " 


Strategic  superiority 

During  his  recent  testimony  Mr.  Warnke 
repeatedly  assured  the  Committee  that  he 
would  not  yield  "strategic  nuclear  superior- 
ity" to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  is  consid- 
erable evidence  that  Mr.  Warnke  believes  that 
the  concept  of  nuclear  superiority  is  mean- 
ingless. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  October  1969 
issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly,  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Warnke  said : 

"  Superiority'  in  nuclear  missiles  ...  Is 
too  expenpive  if  all  it  gives  xis  is  a  status  sym- 
bol. And  'inferiority'  is  no  cause  for  alarm  or 
even  embarrassment  if  what  we  have  is 
enough  to  deter  any  Soviet  effort  at  a  pre- 
emptive strike."  '■■ 

In  1971  Mr.  Warnke  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

"There  appears  to  be  considerable  agree- 
ment that  'nuclear  superiority'  has  become 
a  meaningless  and  irrelevant  criterion  In  de- 
signing strategic  forces.  The  argument  con- 
tinues to  be  made,  however,  that  a  numeri- 
cal lead  which  Is  militarily  meaningless  may 
somehow  be  exploitable  politically.  I  feel  this 
is  a  fallacy  and  can  lead  to  weapons  over- 
design  and  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race." 
(Emphasis  added.)" 

After  the  1972  SALT  interim  agreement 
was  signed  In  Moscow.  Mr.  Warnke  again  tes- 
tified before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  nu- 
merical disparity  In  the  agreement — which 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  have  2.350  mi.sslle 
launchers  to  the  United  States'  1.710: 

"  .  .  .  (T)he  continuation  of  the  missile 
numbers  game  Is  in  fact  a  mindless  exercise. 
.  .  .  there  is  no  purpose  in  either  side's 
achieving  a  numerical  superiority,  which  is 
not  translatable  Into  either  any  sort  of  mili- 
tary capability  or  any  soit  of  political  po- 
tential. That  Is  why.  in  my  opinion,  the  ceil- 
ings that  are  placed  In  the  Interim  agreement 
on  both  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles 
should  not  be  the  cause  of  any  concern  on 
our  part  .  .  .  |W)e  should  not  be  concerned 
about  the  existing  mathematical  edge  nor 
should  we  be  concerned  about  any  attempts 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to  add  ad- 
ditional, useless  numbers  to  their  already  far 
more  than  adequate  supply.  .  .  .  [Wjere  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  this,  we  might  perhaps 
feel  some  relief  that  they  have  not  expended 
their  funds  on  ml'itarlly  more  meaningful 
and  potentially  more  mischievous  purposes 
...  If  missile  numbers  were  a  valid  measure 
of  national  strength,  then  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment would  be  improvident;  but  since  they 
are  without  significance,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  we  need  compensate."  '" 

At  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Warnke  par- 
ticipated in  a  debate  with  Senator  James 
Buckley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  Daring  that  debate.  Mr. 
Warnko  said : 

"And  even  substantial  nuclear  superiority, 
short  of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  be  a 
decisive  factor  In  any  political  confrontation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union."  " 

Mr.  Warnke's  record  on  this  critical  subject 
has  been  remarkably  consistent.  And  while 
he,  like  all  of  us.  has  the  right  to  change 
his  mind — the  dramatic  differences  between 
his  past  statements  and  those  expressed  at 
his  confirmation  hearings  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  so  easily. 

Both  privately  in  my  office  and  later  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
asked  Mr.  Warnke  why  he  had  opposed  the 
SALT  I  Interim  agreement  in  1972.  On  each 
occasion  he  replied  that  his  primary  con- 
cern had  been  the  numerical  disparity  in 
strategic  missile  launchers." 

I  have  re-read  his  1972  testimony  several 
times,  and  can  find  no  indication  that  he 
was  seriously  troubled  by  the  numerical  dif- 
ferences. On  the  contrary,  as  ihe  excerpts 
quoted  above   indicate   clearly,  Mr.   Warnke 
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Among  the  most  persuasive 
Conamlttee  received  against  the 
of  Mr.  Warnke  was  a  letter  from 
Pentagon    superior,    Mr.    Paul 
later  testified  In  person  against 

tlOD. 

Senator  Percy  read  a  portion  of 
letter,  and  Invited  Mr.   Warnke 
The  letter  said  that  Mr.  Warnke 
a  school   of   thought   that: 

".  .  .  believed  our  true  strateg 
were  limited  to  Western  Europe, 
Israel;   that  the  U.S.S.R.  presen 
military  threat  and  that  that 
be    deterred   with    forces   less 
those    that    had    already    been 
(Emphasis  added.)" 

In  response,  Mr.  Warnke 
Ing — among  other  things — that: 

"I  certainly  don't  believe  that 
glc  interests  are  limited  to 
to  Japan,  and  to  Israel.  What  I 
gested   Is   that   the   primary 
Is  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  mil 
ought  to    (be)    optimized  to  deal 
particular  threat."    (Emphasis 

Let's  take  these  two  points  in 
der. 

Has  It  been  the  position  of 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  "our 
threat,"  as  Mr.  Nltze  asserted  In 
Or,  has  Mr.  Warnke  argued — as  / 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  "the 
tary  threat?" 

Here  are  some  of  his  pMt 

In  1974  he  said: 

"I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
One  of  them  Is  that  whon  we  tali 
Viet  aggression,  we  do  so  because 
only  real  military  threat  because 
have  the  capability.   (Emphasis 

And  in  1975,  Mr.  Warnke  wrote 

"We  face   a   single  military 
hostile  world."  (Emphasis  added.) 

"We  ought  to  recognize  that, 
military  threat,  what  we  face 
hostile  world  but  a  world  in  whicl 
Union  Is  the  only  power 
raises  a  military  threat."  (Empha^s 

More  recently,  in  1976  he  said : 

"We,   however,   face   only  one 
use   of  Soviet  military  power 
those  w^hose  autonomy  is  Integral 
curlty."  (Emphasis  added.)-- 

Now    let's    consider    the    other 
Warnke  denied  that  it  has  been 
that  ".  ,  ,  our  strategic  interests 
to  Western  Europe,  to  Japan,  anc 
Here   are   some   relevant   excerpt 
writings  and  public  statements: 

"I  still  believe  our  alliances  w 
Europe  and  Japan  continue  to 
terests  of  international  stability 
progress;    but    surely    the    time 
when  one  could  consider  It 
rational,  to  engage  worldwide  in 
choosing  up  sides."  *■ 

Following  is  an  exchange  whlcfc 
la   May   1974,   in   the  Senate 
Committee : 

"Chairman   McClellaw.    .   .   . 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  support 

Mr.  Warnke,  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  McClellan.  And  we 
prepared  to  protect  Japan  to  keej) 
fortable,  using  your  expression. 

Mr.  Warnke.  That  Is  correct. 

Chairman  McClellan.  Where 
where    else    will    the    military   pi 
Where  else  should  we  be  sure 
tary  Is  adequate  to  play  a  part  in 
besides  these  two  areas? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Apart  from  those 
Chairman,  I  can  think  of  none  Ir 
United  States  ought  to  be 
war. 
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Chairman  McClellan.  No  other  areas  ex- 
cept those  two  areas? 

Mr.  Warnke.  The  intervention  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  any  other  area  is  some- 
thing that  US  beyond  my  Imagination  to  con- 
jure as  being  useful."  " 

I  believe  the  factual  record  supports  Mr. 
Nltze's  analysis  of  the  Warnke  position — at 
least  on  these  points — despite  Mr.  Warnke's 
assertions  to  the  contrary. 

m.  MR.  warkne's  theory  or  mittual 
restraint  through  unilateral  action 

Mr.  Warnke  Is  best  known  as  an  arms 
controller  for  his  theory  of  "mutual  re- 
straint." "  Just  a  few  excerpts  from  his 
writings  and  public  statements  of  the  past 
five  years  should  establish  the  Intensity  and 
consistency  of  this  approach  in  his  arms 
control  philosophy. 

Past  Warnke  statements 

The  SALT  I  interim  agreement  on  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons  was  intended,  as  its 
title  suggests,  to  be  a  temporary  step  In 
solving  a  major  problem.  Further  negotia- 
tions were  expected  to  lead  to  more  perma- 
nent limitations. 

When  Mr.  Warnke  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  June  1972, 
he  said  this  about  the  SALT  I  agreements: 

"In  my  view,  the  major  accomplishment 
of  the  agreements  signed  at  Moscow  is  to 
assure  time  for  sensible  self-restraint.  No 
action  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  take,  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment, can  threaten  our  deterrent  or  in  any 
way  endanger  our  security. 

"Accordingly,  I  would  recommend  that  we 
announce  now  that  we  are  withholding  any 
further  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
pending  further  negotiations.  .  .  .  What  the 
ABM  Treaty  does  provide  is  that  we  need  no 
more  MIRVs,  no  new  bombers,  no  larger 
submarines  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  a  non- 
exist(ent]  Soviet  defen.se. 

"Instead  of  bargaining  chips.  I  think  our 
restraint  can  create  the  best  climate  for 
further  progress  in  arms  limitations.  Our 
example  can  be  well  publicized  and  can,  and 
I  believe  would,  put  great  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond  in  kind."  ^» 

In  1974,  while  the  Administration  was 
opposing  unilateral  U.S.  military  reductions 
in  Europe — on  the  premise  that  any  cut- 
backs should  come  through  the  MBPB  talks 
then  underway  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions— Mr.  Warnke  again  called  for  uni- 
lateral restraint.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
argued : 

"Nor  can  we  wait  indefinitely  for  complex 
arms  control  negotiations  to  begin  this  proc- 
ess of  reduction.  We  should  work  out  with 
our  European  allies  a  practical  program  for 
restructuring  our  NATO  conventional  plans 
in  ways  that  will  permit  gradual  but  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  U.S.  force." "" 

Three  months  later,  Mr.  Warnke  said  this 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee: 

"My  own  feeling  ...  is  that  we  ought  to 
try  a  unilateral  initiative.  .  .  .  Why  can't  we 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  match  our  re- 
straint? Why  can't  we  say  we  are  going  to 
stop  any  further  MIRVlng,  we  are  going  to 
stop  the  B-1  program,  we  are  going  at  least 
to  slow  down  the  Trident  program,  and  we 
are  going  to  ask  for  your  response,  and  we 
expect  a  response  from  you." 

What  kind  of  a  response  did  Mr.  Warnke 
expect?  Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say: 

"Now  I  don't  think  we  can  expect  them  not 
to  MIRV  at  all,  because  at  the  present  time 
they  have  not,  and  we  have  .  .  .  something  in 
the  nature  of  800  or  900.  So  we  can't  expect 
them  to  have  any  different  idea  of  strategic 
equality  than  we  have,  and  so  they  will  go 
ahead  with  some  MIRVlng.  But  as  long  as 
they  limit  the  size  of  the  missiles  that  they 
MIRV,  so  that  they  don't  have  any  more  of 
an  ability  to  destroy  our  land-based  missiles 
than  we  have  to  destroy  theirs,  then  we  are 
not    faced    with    the    necessity    of    taking 


further,  more  expensive,  I  think  more  dan- 
gerous initiatives  of  our  own.  And  at  least 
this  could  be  tried.  Maybe  It  won't  work,  but 
I  certainly  am  never  going  to  be  confident 
that  It  won't  work  until  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  falls,  because  if  It  makes  sense 
to  us,  it  makes  sense  to  them." «» 

Writing  In  the  Spring  1975  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy — in  what  was  probably  his  most  wide- 
ly read  article — Mr.  Warnke  again  made  a 
plea  for  unilateral  U.S.  restraint  in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  emulate  our 
action.  Characterizing  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup  as  the  "  'monkey  see,  monkey  do' 
phenomenon,"  and  by  his  title  comparing 
the  strategic  arms  race  to  "Apes  on  a  Tread- 
mill," Mr.  Warnke  concluded  that  by  uni- 
lateral restraint,  "We  can  be  first  off  the 
treadmill." 

He  explained: 

"The  question  Inescapably  arises  whether, 
under  our  current  defense  policies,  we  can 
afford  to  negotiate  about  arms  control  .  .  . 
Insofar  as  formal  agreements  are  concerned, 
we  may  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  now  go  .  .  . 
What  is  needed  most  urgently  now  Is  not 
a  conceptual  breakthrough  but  a  decision  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stability  of  the  present 
strategic  balance.  It's  futile  to  buy  things 
we  don't  need  In  the  hope  that  this  will 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  amenable.  The 
Soviets  are  far  more  apt  to  emulate  than 
to  capitulate.  We  should,  instead,  try  a  policy 
of  restraint,  while  calling  for  matching  re- 
straint from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"As  a  start,  we  might  inform  the  Soviet 
Union  both  privately  and  publicly  that  we 
have     placed     a     moratorium     on     further 
MIRVlng  of  our  land-    and   sea-based   mis- 
siles. We  should  also  announce  that  a  hold 
ha."?    been    placed    on    development    of    the 
71-ldent    submarine    and    the    B-1    strategic  J 
bomber.  We  should  advise  the  Soviet  Union  ' 
that  this  pause  will  be  reviewed  in  six  months  j 
in  the  light  ol  what  action  the  Soviet  Union  | 
takes  during  the  period.  | 

"If   the   Soviet   Union    responds    by   some   ' 
significant  slowing  of  its  own  strategic  arms 
buUd-up,  we  can  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  announce  additional  moves."  "= 

Even  within  the  past  year,  Mr.  Warnke  has 
continued  to  advocate  unilateral  restraint. 
For  example,  speaking  to  a  gathering  of  Con- 
gressmen and  staff  members  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  organization  known  as  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  Mr. 
Warnke  said  on  February  24,  1976: 

"We  have  never  seriously  attempted  arms 
reduction.  I  am  an  optimist  that,  if  we 
genuinely  tried,  we  could  succeed.  The  only 
serious  attempt  made  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  President  Kennedy  at  the  time  of 
the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  was  only  accom- 
plished when  the  bold  unilateral  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  U.S.  ...  To  take  the  initi- 
ative today,  we  must  change  our  rhetoric, 
and  initiate  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Once  we  have  made  the  effort,  we  can  call  for 
'reciprocal  restraint'  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets."" 
Shortcomings  of  "mutual  restraint"  theory 

In  view  of  the  consistent  emphasis  which 
Mr,  Warnke  has  given  to  "mutual  restraint" 
as  the  most  promising  means  of  securing 
arms  control,  it  is  worthwhile  to  comment 
on  the  Inherent  shortcomings  of  such  a  pol- 
icy. 
1.  It  has  been  tried — And  it  doesn't  work 

Mr.  Warnke  frequently  asserts  that  mutual 
restraint  has  never  really  been  tried,  except 
in  1963  when  It  led  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
He  is  mistaken. 

In  April  1965,  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  military 
balance  looked  very  good  to  the  Pentagon. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  felt  optimistic 
enough  to  assert  in  a  U.S.  News  <fr  World 
Report  Interview,  that: 

"[Tlhe  Soviets  have  decided  that  they  have 
lost  the  quantitative  (armsl  race,  and  they 
are  not  seeking  to  engage  us  In  that  con- 
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test.  .  .  .  (Tlhere  is  no  indication  that  the 
Soviets  are  seeking  to  develop  a  strategic 
nuclear  force  as  large  as  ours."  •« 

This  strategic  assessment  was  apparently 
encouraging  enough  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration decided  to  try  just  the  sort  of 
unilateral  restraint  that  Mr.  Warnke  now 
advocates. 

On  April  26,  1965,  Adlal  Stevenson,  our 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  addres.sed 
the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission— in  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  delegatlon-and  said 
this: 

"...  I  should  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
while  we  discuss  actions  to  be  taken  to  limit 
and  reverse  the  arms  race,  we  should  all  be 
conscious  of  what  we  ourselves  can  do.  Each 
nation  has  an  obligation  to  make  its  con- 
tribution in  the  way  that  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance mo.st  immediate — by  its  own  actions 
For   Its   part,   the   United   States   has   taken 
some  actions  which  we  hope  will  be  recipro- 
cated. I  have  mentioned  the  effort  made  by 
my  Government  that  has  resulted  in  reduc- 
tion of  military  expenditures;   I  have  noted 
the   reductions    In    the   planned   production 
of   fissionable   materials;    and   I   have   com- 
mented on   the  program  Initiated   to  begin 
the    reduction    of    B-^7    strategic    bombers 
from    our   active    Inventory.    In    connection 
with   this   last  point  I   might  observe   that 
by   mid-1966    the    United    States    will    have 
Inactivated    or    destroyed    over    2,000    B-47 
bomber-type  aircraft,  I  might  also  add  that 
none  have  been  provided  as  potential  stra- 
tegic nucear  vehicles  to  other  countries   In 
addition,  the  United  States  will  make  a  re- 
duction during  1965  In  the  number  of  B-S2 
heavy  strategic  bomber  aircraft  In  the  ex- 
isting   operational    force.    These    reductions 
also  will  be  accomplished  by  destruction  of 
aircraft.    Moreover,    the   United   States   now 
plans    to   forego   the   construction   of   some 
advanced-design  Mlnuteman  missiles  which 
were  included  In  our  plans,  as  well  a.s  fur- 
ther   Increments    of   such    rnlsslles    for    the 
future.   These  are  examples  of  restraint  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  which  U  capable  of  far 
greater  military  production.  There  are  limits 
however,  to  the  restraints  or  other  actions 
that  can  be  taken  unilaterally  without  red- 
procity."  (Emphasis  added. )«' 

These  were  significant  mea.sures  of  uni- 
lateral restraint  by  the  United  States,  and 
U.S.  restraint  in  strategic  programs  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  decade.  The  numbers 
of  American  strategic  missiles— both  ICBMs 
and  SLBMs— remained  constant  from  1966 
until  today. 

If  Mr.  Warnke  was  correct  in  his  premise 
that  the  Soviets  were  merely  "aping"  the 
strategic  policies  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sumably some  reciprocity  to  this  unilateral 
restraint  should  have  followed.  It  didn't. 

In  fact,  the  Warnke  position  was  addressed 
In  some  detail  Just  last  month,  when  ACDA 
Director  Dr.  Fred  Ikl4  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Dr.  Ikl^  sp.td- 
"I  would  like  to  turn  now ...  to  one  per- 
sistent criticism  of  our  strategic  policy  that 
combines  a  partial  truth  with  a  larger  m.eas- 
ure  of  misleading  inaccuracy:  the  view  that 
U.S.  strategic  programs  drive  the  arms  race 
and  the  Soviets  merely  respond.  The  actual 
record  strongly  refutes  this  charge.  If  Soviet 
programs  were  merely  a  reaction  xo  ours 
their  strategic  budget  would  have  declined 
over  the  last  13  years,  because  that  Is  what 
ours  did;  they  would  have  stopped  deploying 
ICBMs  when  they  reached  1.000  Instead  of 
building  up  to  1,600,  because  we  stopped  at 
1.000;  they  would  have  stopped  at  710  bal- 
listic sea-launched  mlssUes,  as  we  did  In- 
stead of  building  up  to  950. 

"A  similar  pattern  appears  among  the 
great  many  nuclear  systems  whlah  exist  out- 
side of  SALT.  Thus,  when  we  dismantled  our 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  and 
bombers,  the  Soviets  did  not  follow  suit  On 
the   contrary,   they    are   modernizing   those 
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forces  and  substantially  upgrading  them 
with  the  new  SS-20  missile  and  Backfire 
bomber. 

"The  Soviets  have  also  deployed  large  num- 
bers of  air-launched  and  sea-launched  cruise 
missUes,  even  though  the  U.S.  until  recently 
had  taken  little  interest  in  equipping  its 
own  forces  with  these  systems. 

"If  we  were  in  the  driver's  seat,  our  cut- 
backs in  the  past  and  ovu-  unilateral  re- 
straint would  have  put  on  the  brakes."™ 

Further  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  "aping"  the  United  States  was  provided 
last  month  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  A  new  CIA  study,  entitled  "A  Dollar 
Cost  Comparison  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  Delen.se 
Activities,  1966-1976,  "tells  what  actually  has 
been  the  trend  in  strategic  spending  during 
the  decade  since  Ambassador  Stevenson  made 
his  plea  for  mutual  restraint: 

"Over  the  1966-1976  period,  the  level  of 
Soviet  activity  for  strategic  forces  measured 
in  dollars  has  been  two  and  cne-half  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Estimated  dol- 
lar costs  for  Soviet  strategic  forces  have 
greatly  exceeded  U.S.  outlays  throughout  the 
period,  with  the  difference  growing  since 
1969.  In  1976,  the  Soviet  level  is  over  three 
and  one-half  times  that  of  the  U.S."  '' 

As  a  consequence,  while  the  number  of  U.S. 
ICBMs  remained  constant,  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
creased its  ICBM  force  by  167  percent,  over- 
took the  United  States  and  established  near- 
ly a  40  percent  numerical  margin  of  supe- 
riority. In  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  has  de- 
veloped one  new  ICBM,  whUe  the  Soviets  have 
developed  seven— three  of  which  are  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  ours. 

A  similar  picture  appears  If  we  look  at 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  Amer- 
ica has  the  same  number  today  as  In  1966. 
During  that  period  the  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  SLBM  force  nearly  seven-fold. 
Not  only  do  they  now  lead  us  in  SLBM  mis- 
sUe  launchers,  but  they  also  have  nearly 
twice  as  many  submarines  equipped  to  launch 
them. 

If  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  the  policy  of  uni- 
lateral restraint  announced  in  April  1965  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson  appears  to  have  en- 
couraged the  Russians  to  step  up  their  stra- 
tegic programs.  Secretary  McNamara's  opti- 
mistic conclusion  that  Moscow  had  given  up 
m  the  quantitative  arms  race  proved  not  to 
be  prophetic.  Indeed,  a  dozen  years  later  his 
successor  as  Secrr-tary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  were  forced  to  conclude 
that — rather  than  simply  seeking  nuclear  de- 
terrence—the Soviet  Union  today  is  seeking 
a  capability  to  fight  and  to  win  a  nuclear 
war." 

A  more  recent  example  of  U.S.  restraint  in 
strategic  weapons  concerned  the  anti-banis- 
tlc  missile  (ABM)  defense  system.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  extracted  from  the  ISt.h  an- 
nual report  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency— the  organization  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  nominated  to  head: 

"Experience  suggests  that  unilateral  ini- 
tiatives are  not  effective  in  changing  posi- 
tions on  issues  where  there  Is  basic  disagree- 
ment. For  several  years  in  the  1960's,  Ameri- 
can officials  publicly  urged  the  benefit  of 
mutual  restraint  in  ABM  deployment  In  an 
Interview  on  Pebru&ry  15,  1967,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  stated  his  belief 
that  the  introduction  of  ABM  systems  'would 
be  wasteful'  and  that  'it  would  actually  in- 
crease the  risk  to  both  of  the  parties  were 
they  to  deploy  antl-baliistic  mlaslle  systems.' 

The  Soviet  view  at  that  time  was  quite 
different.  In  response  to  whether  a  morato- 
rium on  ABM  development  was  possible 
Premier  Kosygln  stated  rather  emphatically 
at  a  London  news  conference  on  February  9 
1967:  ■ 

"I  think  that  a  defensive  system,  which 
prevents  attack.  Is  not  a  cause  of  the  arms 
race  but  represents  a  factor  preventing  the 
death  of  people.  ...  An  antimissile  system 
may  cost  more  than  an  offensive  one,  but 
It  Is  Intended  not  for  killing  people  but  for 


saving  human  lives.  I  understand  that  I 
am  not  answering  the  question  that  was  put 
to  me,  but  you  can  draw  appropriate  con- 
clusions yourselves." 

Only  after  the  United  States  abandoned  its 
earlier  restraint  and  began  vigorous  pursuit 
of  an  ABM  system  did  Soviet  views  about  the 
value  of  ballistic  missile  defense  begin  to 
change,  without  this  U.S.  military  effort,  it 
is  doubtful  that  we  would  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  the  ABM  Treaty."  (Emphasis 
added.)  >» 

2.  It  doesn't  provide  for  r^erification 
Another    flaw    In    Mr.    Warnke's    "mutual 
restraint"    theory,   and   In   my   view  a  fatal 
one.  Is  that  It  falls  to  Include  provisions  for 
verification. 

Mr.  Warnke  cites  President  Kennedy's  use 
of  unilateral  restraint  prior  to  the  1973  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  But  Pregldcnt  Kennedy  was  not 
a  fan  of  uninspected  mutual  restraint. 

In  a  March  2,  1962  television  address.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  spoke  to  the  Nation  about 
"Nuclear  Testing  and  Disarmament."  In  that 
speech,  he  said  In  part: 

".  .  .  (TJhls  Nation  has  long  urged  an 
effective  worldwide  end  to  nuclear  tests.  And 
this  is  why  in  1958  we  voluntarily  subscribed, 
as  did  the  Soviet  Union,  to  a  nuclear  test 
moratorium,  during  which  neither  side 
would  conduct  new  nuclear  tests,  and  both 
East  and  West  would  seek  concrete  plans 
for  their  control. 

But  on  September  first  of  last  year  .  .  .  the 
Soviet  Union  callou.sly  broke  its  moratorium 
with   a   two-month   series  of   tests   of   more 
than   40  nuclear  weapons.   Preparations  for 
these  tests  had  been  secretly  underway  for 
many  months.  ...  As  new  disarmament  talks 
approach,  the  basic  lesson  of  some  three  years 
and   353   negotiating   sessions   at  Geneva   is 
this — that  the  Soviets  will  not  agree  to  an 
effective  ban  on  nuclear  tests  as  long  as  a 
new  series  of  offers  and  prolonged  negotia- 
tions, or  a  new  uninspected  moratorium,  or 
a   new   agreement   without   controls,   would 
enaible  them  once  again  to  prevent  the  West 
from  testing  while  they  prepare  in  secret  .  .  . 
On  the  14th  of  March,  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, a  new  18-power  conference  on  disarma- 
ment win  begin.  .  .  .  The  United  States  will 
offer  at  the  Geneva  conference  ...  a  series  of 
concrete  plans  for  a  major  'breakthrough  to 
peace."  .  .  .  |W|e  shall  .  .  .  present  once  again 
our  projxwals  for  a  separate  comprehensive 
treaty — irith    appropriate   arrangements   for 
detection   and   verification — to   halt   perma- 
nently  the   testing   of   all    nuclear   weapons. 
In  every  environment.  .  .  .  But  thti  must  be 
a  fully  effective  treaty.  We  know  now  enough 
about   broken   negotiations,    secret   prepara- 
tions, and  the  advant.age5  gained  from  a  long 
test  series  never  to  offer  again  an  unsuper- 
vised moratorium.  ...  In  short,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  firm  agreement  that  would  halt 
nuclear  tests  by  the  latter  part  of  April,  we 
shall  go  ahead  with  our  talks — striving  for 
some  new  avenue  of  agreement — but  we  shall 
also  go  ahead  with  our  tests. 

.  .  .   [I]f  they   (the  Soviets]   persist  In  re- 
jecting all  means  of  true  Inspection,  then  we 
shall  be  left  with  no  choice  but  to  keep  our 
own  defensive  arsenal   adequate  for  the  se- 
curity of  all  free  men."  (Emphasis  added  )"" 
More  than   any  exercise  of  unilateral  re- 
straint, it  seems  to  me.  It  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's refusal  to  rely  on  un verifiable  mora- 
torta  that  led  to  the  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
3.  Warnke  refutes  Warnke 
Even  Mr.  Warnke  now  appears  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  verification.  Consider,  for 
example,  these  excerpts  from  his  testimony 
during  his  confirmation  hearings: 

".  .  .  |A)ny  measures  of  arms  limitation 
that  are  pursued  must  be  soundly  conceived 
and  any  agreements  that  are  reached  must 
be  adequately  verifiable."  '^ 

"We  obviously  have  to  make  sure  In  any 
agreement  that  there  Is  adequate  provision 
for  verification."  " 

"I  think  .  .  .  that  an  agreement  which  is 
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not  verifiable  is  worse  than   no 
It  Is  a  source  of  instability  rather 
bUlty."  (Emphasis  added.)  ■= 

"...  I  say  If  you're  going  to 
control   agreement,   you   have   t< 
that  does  not  rely  on  trust. 
In  fact,  solid  and  verifiable."  ' 

Toward    the    end    of    his 
Warnke  appeared  so  concerned 
tlon  that  he  advocated  on-site 
a  condition  which  the  Soviets 
ently  and  adamantly  refused  to 
SALT. 

"Senator  Hatch.  What 
dures  would  you  insist  on  as  a 
Mr.    Warnke.    I    would    think 
measure   of  on-site  inspection 
necessary  when  you  reach  the  pc  1 
ting  genuine  arms  control.  Now.  I 
the  Soviet   Union   would  have   t< 
that  there  would  have  to  be  what 
regard  as  more  intrusive  methods 
were  prepared   to  accept   in   the 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept 
of  measures,  I  don't  know;  but 
be  part,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
of  having  any  kind  of  effective 
regime."   (Emphasis  added.)  ^ 
How  could  Mr.  Warnke  urge 
strain  t  and  yet  insist  upon 
cation?  His  apparent  solution  w 
don  the  position  that  has  been 
for  half  a  decade — his  support  of 
restraint,  outside  of  the  formal 
process.    (It    should    be    recalled 
SALT  and  MBFR  talks  have  been 
ress  since  1972  and  1973, 

Consider  these  excerpts  from  hts 
tlon  hearing: 

"I  would  think  that  any  concret  t 
of  parallel  restraint  would  have 
of  the  negotiating  package,  rathe 
Ing  in  any  sort  of  informal 

"Senator  Hatch.  Would  you 
our  forces  without  a  correspondlHg 
by  them  [the  Soviets)? 
Mr.  Warnke.  of  course  not;  no 
"Mr.  Warnke.   .  .   .   fW)hen  yoi 
time  of  active  negotiations.  I  would 
vocate  taking  any  sort  of 
except  on  the  basis  of  concrete 
parallel    restraint    which    had 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
I  do  not  think  that  in  a  negotiating 
that  I  would  advocate  the  kind  o 
that  I  suggested  in  my   1975    |" 
Treadmill" )  article. 

Senator  Javits  Well,  give  us 
You  would  not  advocate  that,  and 

Mr.  Warnke.  Because  if  you  we  e 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Unlor . 
strike  me  as  being  poor  negotiating 
take  a  unilateral,  not  previously 
initiative  of  that  kind.  I  would 
under  those  circumstances,  you 
cuss  with  the  Soviet  Union  what 
do  if  I  did  such  and  such  and  get 
of  understanding  from  them  in 

If  this  represents  genuine 
the  part  of  Mr.  Warnke.  I  am  as 
I  am  surprised.  However.  I  cant 
wonder    what    brought    about 
and  sudden  transformation. 

Even  if  we  conclude  that  Mr. 
in  fact  abandoned  his  previous 
questions  cone  to  mind 

Was  it  the  new — or  the  old — ' 
President    Carter    really    wanted 
nonolr.ated  a  SALT  negotiator? 

To  avoid  sending  the  wrong  sign 
can  confuse  both  Moscow  and 
would  it  not  make  more  sense 
negotiator  who  had  a  more  cons 
ord  on  arms  control?  Or,  failing 
gotlator  with  no  public  record  at 
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rV.  ONE  TOO  MANY  HATS 

One  final  aspect  of  this  dual 
needs  our  consideration. 

Is  it  In  America's  Interest  to 
person  hold  both  the  position  of 
rector  and  head  of  the  SALT 

I  believe  the  case  against  one  ^ 
Ing  both  hats  was  well  presented 
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agreement,  editorial  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
than  sta-      reads  in  part: 

"The  Carter  administration  has  put  to- 
an  arms  gether  a  strong  team  to  deal  with  arms  con- 
have  one  trol,  which  the  president  has  given  high 
which  is,  priority.  The  latest  choice  is  Paul  Warnke, 
a  Pentagon  veteran  who  has  been  considered 
for  secretary  of  state  and  secretary  of  de- 
fense. Mr.  Warnke  will  head  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
which  has  never  been  allowed  to  rise  to  its 
full  potential  as  a  major  government 
agency  .  .  .  , 

But  we  have  reservations  about  a  second 
aspect  of  the  Warnke  selection.  He  also  will 
directly  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
arms  limitation.  The  two  tasks  may  seem 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  but  the  risk  is  that  some 
of  ACDA's  potential  usefulness  will  be  lost 
because  Mr.  Warnke  will  wear  two  hats. 

The  reason  is  that  ACDA  has  a  dual  func- 
tion: to  be  a  part  of  the  president's  team  in 
evaluating  arms  control  and  national  secu- 
rity matters,  and  also  to  be  an  advocate  of 
arms  reduction.  That  second  role  has  been 
badly  underplayed.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  Mr.  Warnke  will  develop  that 
strength  in  ACDA.  But  it  Is  hard  to  imagine 
ACDA's  criticizing  some  a-spect  of  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  talks  if  Mr.  Warnke  himself  is 
the  chief  figure  in  those  talks. 

We  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Warnke's  qualities 
and  his  experience.  But  we  wish  President 
Carter  had  chosen  him  for  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  tasks."  (Emphasis  added.)" 

V.    CONCLUSION 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Senate 
should  not  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Paul  C.  Warnke  as  Ambassador  during  his 
term  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Although   Mr.   Warnke  has  been  an  elo- 

back  on      ^^^^^  exponent  of  significant  reductions  In 

cutback      ^^^  nuclear  arms  race,  the  approach  he  has 

advocated    is    incompatible    with    American 

security  Interests  and  may  Indeed  act  as  a 

barrier  to  a  meaningful  SALT  II  accord. 

As  the  record  reveals : 

Mr.  Warnke  has  opposed  consistently  and 
emphatically  for  many  years  almost  every 
U.S  strategic  initiative,  some  of  which  are 
crucial  issues  at  SALT. 

Not  until  now.  with  his  confirmation 
pending,  has  he  seen  fit  suddenly  to  repudi- 
ate a  number  of  his  long-standing  posi- 
tions— creating  at  the  very  least  serious 
doubts  about  his  credibility  as  a  negotiator. 

He  has  advocated  a  policy  of  unilateral 
American  restraint  on  strategic  arms — a 
policy  which  not  only  has  failed  dismally 
in  the  past,  but  which  could  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  drag  their  feet  in  formal  arms 
control  negotiations. 

He  has  urged  major  cutbacks  in  both  U.S. 
strategic  and  conventional  forces,  which 
could  signal  to  our  allies  a  weakening  of  our 
defense  commitments,  and  could  even  en- 
courage aggression  by  our  enemies. 

Quite   clearly.   President   Carter  can  find 

someone  else  for  this  crucial  position  whose 

record  is  more  consistent  and  whose  phllos- 

\^|irnke  has      ophy  toward  arms  control  is  more  compatible 

ce,  other      with  American  objectives. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  compelling  reasons 
why  no  one  person  should  be  both  ACDA  di- 
rector and  SALT  negotiator.  Not  only  are 
both  full-time  Jobs,  but  the  ACDA  director's 
role  as  disarmament  advocate  is  potentially 
In  conflict  with  the  SALT  negotiator's  ob- 
ligation to  obtain  the  best  pojssible  bargain 
from  the  U.S.  national  security  perspective. 

The  President  should  withdraw  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  to  be  Ambassador  and 
submit  another  nominee  for  the  Senate's 
consideration.  Palling  that,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  reject  Mr.  Warnke  for  that 
Job. 

The  Issues  at  stake  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions are  far  too  important,  and  the  unavoid- 
peifcon  wear-      able  problems  too  many,  to  unnecessarily  in- 
li  a  recent      terject  any  further  possible  barriers  to  the 
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prompt  conclusion  of  a  meaningful  strategic 
arms  control  agreement. 

As  Mr.  Warnke  himself  has  noted: 

".  .  .  [N]o  arms  control  policy  can  suc- 
ceed unless  it  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
American  people  a."  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives."  * 

It  Is  already  apparent  that  significant  op- 
position exists  in  the  Senate  to  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Given  the  importance  the  American  people 
place  on  securing  an  equitable  and  verifiable 
SALT  II  Treaty— which,  like  all  treaties, 
would  require  the  support  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  before  ratification — I  would  hope 
that  President  Carter  would  view  anything 
short  of  overwhelming  Senate  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Warnke  as  a  signal  to  reconsider  and 
withdraw  his  nomination. 

Report  filed:  February  25,  1977. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  AND 
REFER  MESSAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  and  to  refer 
messages  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and/or  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SIGNING  OF 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempoie  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Dep- 
uty President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutlcms. 

I'he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SCOTT  AND  SENATOR 
CRANSTON  AND  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  1. 
1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia,  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  that  he  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  after  the  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  have  been  consum- 
mated, there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  10  minutes  each, 
for  the  purpose  only  of  the  introduction 
of  bills,  resolutions,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  statements  into  the  Record,  and  with 
no  resolutions  coming  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF 
CERTAIN  RECORD  MATERIAL  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  in- 
troduce statements,  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  and  memorials  in  the  Record. 


W.  M.  "BELL"  BROWN— 1976  MAN  OP 
THE  YEAR  IN  AGRICULlTfRE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  Bill  Brown, 
of  Atmore,  Ala.,  has  been  named  1976 
Man  of  the  Year  in  Service  to  Alabama 
Agriculture,  by  Progressive  Farmer  mag- 
azine. 

It  is  fitting  tliat  this  outstanding  Ala- 
bamian  has  been  given  this  honor.  Bill 
Brown  is  a  man  with  conviction  and  de- 
termination, who  has  shown  what  prac- 
tical application  of  a  vision  combined 
with  hard  work  can  do.  He  operates  a 
cattle  farm  which  has  become  literally 
a  "showplace"  visited  by  himdreds  of 
cattlemen  and  farmers  yearly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  February  1977,  issue  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer,  telling  Bill's 
success  story,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  M.  "Bir.L"  Brown — 1976  Man  of  the  Teas 
IN   Service   to   Alabama   Acriccltvre 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone,  professional  ag- 
ricultural worker  or  farmer.  Is  a  more  vocai 
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or  persistent  champion  of 
Southeast   than   Is   W.   M.    (B 
Atmore,  Ala. 

His  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
belief  that  we  have  an  advan 
no  other  section  of  the  cou 
to  produce  untold  amounts  of 
age  for  cattle.  His  dream  is  to 
translated  into  grasses  that 
of  the  year.  For,  as  he  sees  It^ 
us  who  are  full-time  farmers 
part-time  production  because 
Ing  our  land  all  year  long." 

The  story  Brown  tells  with 
tlon  Is  how  he  can  make  as 
per  acre  by  growing  grass  and 
reeding  these  forages  to  catt 
growing  row  crops. 

People   listen   closely   when 
That's  because  they  know  he's 
realities,    not    dreams     These 
been  experienced  on  his  own 
Alabama. 

Brown  gets  more  Invitations 
engagements  than  he  can 
handle. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  stop  by 
year  too.  "Seldom  does  a  mon 
out  a  visiting  tour  group."  he 

Some  of  these  visits  have 
by  articles  In  Progressive 
operation — articles  about  his 
facilities,  his  contract 
tlon,  his  custom  feedlot  ventu 
grazing,  and  his  double-cropp 
But  the  tour  groups  really 
after   Southern    Railways    -. 
bus  started  making  Brown's 
stop  on  Its  Itinerary  and  after 
Ohio  cattle  feeders  stopped 
visit    kicked    off    his    cattle 
operation. 

Many    of    his    speaking 
related  to  his  position  as 
sentative  on  the  Cattle-fax 
tors  for  the  American  Nationa 
Association.  In  addition,  he 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Cattlemen 
and   has   been   featured   speak 
meetings     of     cattlemen's 
several  other  states.  You  can 
In  addition  to  promoting  cattle 
Alabama  wherever  he  goes. 

Visitors,    though,    probably 
drain  on  his  time  than  are  his 
gagements.  These  visitors  come 
want  to  see  for  themselves  J^ist 
proving   the   wisdom   of   carr 
heavier  weights  on  his  own  : 
selling  them  as  lightweights. 

They  want  to  see  why  he's  so 
he  says,  "Winter  pasture  plan 
of  the  year  Is  our  best  crop." 
■  see  how  he  gets  full  productK  n 
acre    by    coming    back    on    that 
with  a  crop  of  corn  or 
spring.  And  they  want  to  see 
his  own  cattle  In  the  feedlot 
a  small  amount  of  grain. 

During   the  past   few   years, 
wife  Jeanette  have  started 
register   for  tour  groups.   But 
time   to   keep   up   with    the 
visitors  who  come  alone  or  w 
others. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the 
gracious  hosts  to  visitors  Is 
done  their  share  of  visiting  to< 
of  a  visit  by  the  Browns  to  a 
feeder  in  1964,  they  got  started 
ne.ss   of   finishing   out   their 
sUage.   There's  another  reason 
It  very  simply :  "The  cattle 
good  to  me  and  my  family 
faith  In  It. 

"But   the   real    reason   for 
that  we  have  had  opportunltlei 
other  states  and  see  what  was 
we  have  been  able  to  put  a  lot  . 
to  work  on  our  farm.  Sure,  we 
time  and  gave  a  little  work 
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how  we  got  our  chance  to  travel  and  visit 
others." 

As  might  be  expected,  demands  on  Brown's 
time  continue  to  grow.  He's  Just  been  named 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  Auburn  University's 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  We  feel  cer- 
tain every  farmer  In  Alabama  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  dreams  that  he  helps  push 
to  reality. 

We  are  pleased  to  name  Bill  Brown  as  1976 
Man  of  the  Year  In  Service  To  Alabama 
Agriculture. 
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PROPOSED  $50  TAX  REBATE 

Mr.  ALLE^N.  On  another  subject,  Mr. 
President,  even  though  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
some  10  million  Americans  are  without 
work.  Some  form  of  economic  stimulus, 
costing  over  30  billion  dollars  over  a  2- 
year  period  is  certain  to  pass  in  Con- 
gress. Thus,  we  are  moving  further  away 
from  a  balanced  budget.  My  objection  to 
the  approach  being  used  is,  first,  that 
too  little  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
creating  permanent  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  and  too  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  "make-work"  types  of  public 
service  jobs,  and,  second,  that  the  pro- 
posal to  shower  $50  bills  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country — ap- 
parently to  be  modified  somewhat  in 
Congress — at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
some  $11.4  billion  in  borrowed  money,  is 
not  sound.  For  this  temporary  relief, 
with  its  inflationary  impact,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  be  called  on  to  pay 
an  interest  bill  of  some  $900  million  each 
and  every  year  until  Gabriel  blows  his 
horn.  That  is  the  price  we  are  paying 
for  this  temporary  relief  possibly  lasting 
a  few  weeks  and  showering  $50  bills  on 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Now  few  are  willing  to  oppose  Santa 
Claus,  but  my  view  of  what  is  right  and 
sound  demands  that  I  do  so,  and  cer- 
tainly when  this  measure  comes  before 
the  Senate  that  would  be  my  position. 


RECESS  TO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  1,  1977 
AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  tiie  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2 : 46 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Tuesday, 
March  1,  1977,  at  3  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25,  1977: 

Department  of  Defense 

Gerald  Paul  Dlnneen,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
Albert  C.  Hall,  resigned. 

David  E.  McGlffert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Ivunbta,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  vice  Eugene  V.  McAullffe.   resigning. 

John  McGrath  Sullivan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
David  P.  Taylor,  resigned. 

Department  or  Commerce 
Jerry  Joseph  Jaslnowskl,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to   be   an   Assistant  Secretary   of 
Commerce,    vice    Richard    Q.    Darman,    re- 
signed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25,  1977: 

Veterans'  Administration 

Joseph  Maxwell  Cleland,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ACTION   Agency 

Samuel  Winfred  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
SF>ond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  206-O9-8752FR  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  general 

Gen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  234-1 6-0846FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306 : 

To  he  hrigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Faith,  346-18-0189, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Emil  L.  Konopnlckl,  206-14- 
1022,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  M.  Tlmmerberg,  487-28- 
1552,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  K.  Helden,  386-16- 
0763,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  HlUman  Dickinson,  495-20- 
6943,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Sinclair  L.  Melner,  530-01-9074, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Marvin  D.  Puller,  504-05-4547, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Bng.  Gen.  Phillip  Kaplan,  497-20-4986, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jere  W.  Sharp,  260-60-2658, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army), 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Graham,  618-24- 
7377,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Luclen  E.  Bolduc,  Jr.,  015-20- 
6156,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  Jr.,  229-26- 
9023,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
UJS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  V.  MackmuU,  294-22-6931, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount,  038-12-7463, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Merryman,  432-44- 
0293,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
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grade  of  rear  admiral 
therefor  as  provided 
Karl  J.  Christoph,  Jr. 
James  H.  Webber 
Grover  M.  Yowell 
Warren  C.  Hamm.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Carlus 
James  A.  Winnefeld 
Paul  A.  Lautermilch, 

Jr. 
Thomas  R. 

Kinnebrew 
Henry  J.  Davis,  Jr. 
Alexander  M.  Sinclair 
Huntington  Hardlsty 
Fl.oyd  H.  Miller,  Jr. 
Albert  J.  Baciocco,  Jr. 
Aithur  S.  Moreau,  Jr. 
Charle.s  O.  Prlndle 
Lowell  P.  Eggert 
Samuel  W.  Hubbard, 

Jr. 


,  subject  to  qualification 
by  law: 

Thomas  M.  Hopkins 
James  W.  Lisanby 
William  G.  Slzemore 
Edwin  Barrlneau 
Jack  F.  OKara 
Crawford  A. 

Easterllng 
Thomas  M.  Ward,  Jr. 
Daniel  G. 

McCormick  III 
Frederick  G.  Fellowes, 

Jr. 
Milton  P.  Alexlch 
Curtis  B.  Shellman,  Jr. 
David  S.  Cruden 
Clyde  R.  Eell 
Bernard  M.  Kauderer 
Frederick  C.  Johnson 
Conrad  J.  Rorle 
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MEDICAL    CORPS 

Matthias  Henry  Backer,  Jr. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

William  Alvln  Armstrong 

CIVH.   ENGINEER    CORPS 

Peter  Ross  Brown 

DENTAL   CORPS 

William  James  Hughey  Vaughn 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Warren  R.  Johnson        William  B.  Fleming 
Calhoun  J.  Killeen         Charles  G.  Cooper 
Edward  J.  Megarr  John  K.  Davis 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appoltnment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Joseph  I,ouis 

Loughran 
Herbert  Marvin 

Bridge 


Samuel  Amspoker 

Cummins 
Martin  Joseph 

Andrew 


Alexander  P. 

McMillan 
Vincente  T.  Blaz 
David  B.  Barker 
William  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
Lawrence  R.  Seamen 
Thomas  R,  Morgan 
In  the 


George  B.  Crist 
Dwayne  Gray 
Albert  E.  Brewster.  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Kucl 
Ernest  C.  Cheatham, 

Jr. 
John  V.  Cox 
AiR   Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Richard 
P.  Abel,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Marion  J. 
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Stansell,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  31, 
1977. 

Air  Fore©  nominations  beginning  Richard 
A.  Ames,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Dan  C. 
Mills,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Co'igressional  Record  on  January  31,  1977. 
In  the  Aemy 

Army  nominations  beginning  Nathan  W. 
Adamson,  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John 
C.  Henry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  "Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  31,  1977. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Peter  A. 
Becque,  to  be  lieutenant  colonrjl,  and  ending 
Alan  M.  Kimball,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  v.'ere  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  1,  19*77. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Warrant  Officer  Truman  W.  Crawford, 
USMC.  for  appointment  to  the  giade  of  Cap- 
tain (temporary)  while  serving  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Marine  Corps  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  which  nomination  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  January  31,  1977. 
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SENATE      COMMITTEE      MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  oper- 
ational, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Scheduled  Meetings 

february  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  programs 
for  handicapped  persons. 

4232  Dlritseu  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

•Armed  Services 

To  hear  Paul  C.  Warnke  testify  and  an- 
swer questions  In  behalf  of  his  nomi- 
nation to  serve  as  Director  of  ACDA, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
CXXIII 347— Part  5 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  69  and  92.  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration  Act,    Including   provisions    on 
anti-boycott  and  nuclear  proliferation. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1970  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  A.  Joseph,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  Leo  M.  Kru- 
litz,  to  be  Solicitor,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Select  Small  Business 
To  resume  hearings  on  problems  of  U.S. 
supplemental  air  carriers.  Including 
charter  regulations,  applications  for 
low-cost  scheduled  service,  discrimina- 
tory enforcement  of  CAB  rules,  and 
military  airlift  contract  procedures. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Select  Indian  Affairs 

Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

1150  Dirksen  Building 
Special  Aging 
Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  hear  testimony 
on  certain  health  programs  and  on 
special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 
miners. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  several  pending  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  budget  authority 
for  the  defense  establishment. 

8-126,  Capitol 


Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Division  and  the  New  England 
Division, 

S-146,  Capitol 
Conferees 
On  S.  Con.  Res.  10,  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977. 

S-207.  Capitol 
MARCH  1 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,   and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   supplemental   ap- 
propriations   for   fiscal    year    1977   for 
the   Department   of  the  Interior   and 
related  activities. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
defense    establishment    to    hear    Air 
Force  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold  hearings   on   proposed   supple- 
mental  appropriations  for   fiscal   year 
1977  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treastiry,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  bear 
Secretary  Blumenthal. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  receive  a  report  from  General  Alex- 
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ander  Halg,  Supren 
mander  In  Europe  for 
mander-ln-Chlef  of 
Forces  In  Europe, 
United  States  and 
forces  and  the  NATC 
erally. 

5110 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Science 
To  resume  hearings  on 
Ing  funds  for  fiscal  y 
National      Aeronautl(^ 
Administration. 

235 
Energy  and  Natural 
Subcommittee  on  Mineral 
Fuels 
To  resume  hearings  on  ! 
in  the  Department  of 
Office  of  Surface  Mliil^i 
and   Enforcement   to 
grams  to  control  surface 
operations. 

3110 
Finance 
To  consider  committee 
to  the  Budget  Comml^t 
cal    year    1978   budget 
with  the  Congrecslona 
2221 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Health 
Research 
To  hold  hearing.';  on  , 
authorizing    funds    foi 
Science    Foundation 
1978. 

4232 
10:30  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To   consider  pending 
other  committee  business 
4221 
11:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  XJrba^i 
To  consider  S.  756 
sion  of  the  authority 
regulation  of  interest 
and  accounts  in  depof  i 
(Regulation  Q). 

5302  D 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   on 
mental  appropriations 
1977  for  the  Office  of 
on  welfare  programs. 


e    Allied    Com- 
NATO  and  Corn- 
United     States 
the   status   of 
Allied     military 
situation  gen- 


Jirksen  Building 
nsportatlon 
ind  Space 
1.  365.  authorlz- 
ar  1978  for  the 
and      Space 


aussell  Building 


Appropriations 

Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea  r 
Library  of  Congress  and 
Royalty  Tribunal 


Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  anc 

ernment  Subcommittee 

To  hold   hearings   on 

estimates  for  fiscal  yea 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

Enforcement  Training 

1318 

Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power 

To  hold  hearings  on  ^._ 
program  authorizations 
1978  for  tactical 
tlon  program. 

224 
3:00  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  receive  a  briefing  In 
from  Secretary  of  State 
recent  trip  to  the  Mlddl( 


■  Subcomm  ittee 
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coal  mining 
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S-126,  Capitol 
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budget 
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the  Copyright 

S-128,  Capitol 
General  Gov- 
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C  snter. 
Dl  ksen  BuUdlng 


military 

for  fiscal  year 

modernlza- 


R'  issell  Building 


closed  session 
Vance  on  his 
East. 
S-116.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

5:00  p.m. 
Joint  Defense  Production 

Business  meeting  to  dlscxtss  committee 

organization. 
Until :  6  p.m.  EF-100,  Capitol 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
activities. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

•Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
To  hold  hearings  en  S.  725,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1982,  for  cer- 
tain   education    programs   for   handi- 
capped persons. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  discuss  committee 
organization. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  budgetary 

and  other  committee  business. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Approprlatloris 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  manpower  and  reserve  af- 
fairs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
To    hold    hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dlrksen  Buldling 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
military    program    authorizations    for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  Army  programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  projjosed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Dr.  Rlvlin  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and   Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

8110  Dlrksen  Building 

Finance 

To  consider  its  recommendations  to  be 

made  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 

fiscal  year  1978  budget  in  accordance 

with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign   Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 


Febnianj  25,  1977 

Closed  business  meeting  to  discuss  sub- 
committee organization  and  proposed 
work  schedule. 

S-lie,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter  O.  Bourne,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  and  Lee  I. 
Dogoloff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  discuss  committee  rules  and   orga- 
nization, to  be   followed  by  hearings 
on  S.  Res's.   5  through   12,  proposing 
changes  in  Senate  rules. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:30  am. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General;  Barbara  A. 
Babcock,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Divi- 
sion) ;  Benjamin  R.  Clvilettl,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Criminal  Division) ;  Drew  S.  Days, 
n,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion); Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  As.sistant  Attorney  General 
(Office  for  Improvements  In  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice) ;  and  Patricia 
M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs). 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
1 :30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m 

Environment  and  Public  Works, 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Douglas  M.  Costle,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and  Barbara  Blum, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  to  be  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  the.se  nominations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   proposed   supple- 
mental  appropriations  for  fisc.il  year 
1977  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Human  Re.sources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Elizabeth  King,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  Indian  Education 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Bullldng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Sniall  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  to  provide  dls- 


Febntary  25,  1977 


aster  assistance  to  small  businesses  (S 
570  and  704).  ^    ' 

,„  „  3302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Denfense  Subcommittee 

To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations  ^ 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  certa'n  1977 
supplemental  appropriations  and  fis- 
cal year  1978  budget  estimates  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  Pan 
Am  Airways. 

Appropriations  ''''  '''^'"^^  ^""'^^"^ 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Secret  Service,  and  Bureaus  of  Mint 
and  Engraving  and  Printing,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

D      ,  S-126,  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Bulldine 
Commerce,    Science    and    Transportation 
Subconamittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
National   Aeronautics   and  Space   Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 

To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
m  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  minlne 
operations. 

Finance  3110  Dlrksen  Building 

To  consider  its  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  In  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

_  _  2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scientific 
Research 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 
Until:  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Bulldine 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

_  ,     ^  ^  301  Russell  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities 
ll:00a.m.  &-107,  Capitol 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  consider  its  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  full  committee  for  inclu- 
sion in  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  fiscal  year  1978 
Items  in  accordance  with  the  Con<Tes- 
Blonal  Budget  Act. 

S-118,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ° 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capital,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  Government  Printing  Office. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Metro, 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Air  Transport 
Association;  and  to  hold  hearings  on 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safetv  Administration 

Appropriations  ''''  °^'*^'^^  ^""^^^^^ 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

S-126,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Defense  Secretary  Brown. 

357  Russell  BuUdlng 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assl.^itance 
To  receive  testimony  on  human  rights 
Issues  and  their  relationship  to  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal    year    1978   for   the 
Coast  Guard. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MARCH  7 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heariags  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1978   for   the 
Defense  EstablishTnent,  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  Army  officials  on  research, 
development,  training,  and  evaluation! 
1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings,  on  proposed  budget  es-      o 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mUltary 
construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 


5509 

Apprc^riatlons 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 

works  projects. 

Room  to  be  annotmced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  MateriaLs  Trans- 
portation Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  Dirksen  BxUldlng 
MARCH   8 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Bvireau  of  Mines. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  establishment,  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  Army  officials  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
in  behalf  of  funds  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance fund,  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  HEW,   to  hear  Secre- 
tary Callfano. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations, Public  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146  Capitol 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

367  Russell  BuUdlng 
:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  funds  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  Department 
of  State,  and  International  Disaster 
Assistance,  and  the  American  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Abroad,  AID. 

S-12S,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 


55ia 


Welfare,     to     receive 
health  programs. 


tfstlmony     on 
128,  Capitol 


Appropriations 
Lcglslatlva  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   on   probosed    budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Congressional  Budget  O^ce 


bu  Iget. 


fiSCEll 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
public  works  projects. 
Room  to 
MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  e 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322 

Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in 

porting  the  first  concurre  nt 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978 
representatives  of  the 
Ag^riculture. 

322 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for 
for  the  Department  of  th  ( 
hear  officials  of  the  Ml 
ment  and  Safety  Admin 
for  the  Institute  for 

1114  Dlrl 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consl  je  r 
of  product  liability 
biisinesses,  and  on  S.  527 
the  Small  Business 
furnish  relnstirance  for 
bllity  Insurers  for  small 
cerns  which   would  not 
able  to  obtain  product 
ance  on  reasonable  terms 
6202 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on 
mates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
fense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrkseh 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
ernmcnt  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  en  ^_. 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  unit 
ecutlve  Office  of  the 
1318 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  _ 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1 
tary  construction  program  i 


1  -148,  Capitol 


pr  sposed  budg- 
:  ear    1978   for 
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Interior,  to 

n)ng  Enforce- 

tratlon  and 

MusAim  Services. 

sen  Building 


insurs  Qce 


prop  js 


Appropriatons 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearing.';      c!  i 
budget  estimates  for  fisa  1 
for  the  Department  of  K  :\V 
officials  of  the  Health  Ser-^ces 
Istration. 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To    mark    up    (1)    proposed 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscil 
hoxisiag  program;    (2)   S. 
posed     National     Neighb 
Act;  and  (3)  to  review  th^se 
the  Presidential  budget 
1978    which    fall    within 
tees  legislative  Jurisdlctl 
6302 


fo- 
tie 

;loi 


the  Impact 

on  small 

authorizing 

Admifalstratlon  to 

iroperty  Ua- 

l  usiness  con- 

)therwlce  be 

lis  blUty  Insur- 

13. 

Dlr*  sen  Building 
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Affairs 

legislation 

year  1978 

the  pro- 

Policy 

items  in 

fiscal  year 

commlt- 


417 
01  ood 


Dirks  en  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,     Science     and    Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the    National   Aeronautics    and    Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Federal   Highway  Administration. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  Budget  Authorization 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Pxiblic  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH   10 
9.00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture     and      Consumer     Protection 
Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear  of- 
ficials of   the  Geological   Survey. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriatlcns 
Foreign   Operations   Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testln-.ony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-Arner!can  Foundation,  and  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams, and  U.N.  Environment  Fund. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  cer- 
tain units  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  f>roposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense   establishment,   to   hear   Navy 
witnesses  on  procurement  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To      resume      hearings      on      proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
military  construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
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Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pm. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pubilc 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy,  and  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
9:00  am. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearl.ngs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense    Establishment,    to    hear    Air 
Force  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  A.gri- 
cuiture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p  m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
w^orks  project. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
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the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterlal  Exper^ses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

E-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
etringent  oil   tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  Investment  disclosure  legislation. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive   testimony   on   the   overall   eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

8-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Treasury,    Postal    Service    and    General 

Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposad  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  the  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year   1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1976  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills    calling    for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards   (S.  682,  586.   182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.,      telephones,      computers,      etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  929  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,   Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

6302  Dlrk.sen  Building 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.,  telephones,  computers,  etc.)  pol- 
icies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Mapping  Agency,  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subconunlttee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(I.e.      telephones,      computer,      etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  trarLsporta- 
tlon  industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  DIrk.sen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony   on   beef   consump- 
tion. 
Until:  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
,  To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District,  Western 
Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proijosing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  y 
defense   establishment, 
gresslonal  witnesses. 
1223 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbafa 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  40C , 
Community   Belnvestme  n 

5302  Dilksen 


ppoposod  budg- 

1978  for  the 

to  hear  Con- 


Diiksen 


Tra  isportatlon 


Pf  opo.slng  regu- 

transporta- 

S.   292,   and 


a  jr 


MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
latory  reform   In  the 
tlou   Industry,   Includln  ; 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlfksen  Building 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
latory  reform  In  the  air 
Industry,  Including  S 

5110  Dliltse 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearing: 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization 
emment  intelligence  ac 


proposing  regu- 

ttiisportatlon 

and  S.  689. 

n  Building 


ra 
2<2 


Authorization 
on  proposed 
for  Gov- 
Ivltles. 
5-407,  Capitol 


MARCH  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tra^portatlon 
SubcomiTiltiee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  piopos?ng  regn- 
latory  reform  In  the  ar  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Includlnf  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
defense   establishment, 
gresslonal  witnesses. 

1223  Dlifcsen 
Banking,  Housing,   and  Urb  Ji 
To  mark  up  proposed  legl4atlon 
porate    bribery    and 
closure. 

5302 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  tieeds 

To    continue    hearings    to    e.xamlne    the 

relationship  between  dl«  t  and  health, 

to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 

fiber  In  diet. 

UntU :  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Building 


th; 


The  House  met  at  12  o'cIckIc 
The  Chaplain,  Reverend 

Latch.     D.D.,     offered 

prayer: 

Who  shall  ascend  the  hill 
Who  shall  stand  in  His  ho 
who  has  clean  hands  and 
who  does  not  li/t  up  his 
false.  He  will  receive  blessing 
lord.— Psalms  24:  3-5. 

Eternal  God,  whose  „ 
ha'.istible  and  whose  truth 
ever,  come  Thou  into  our 
search  our  minds  to  see  if 
evil  way  in  us.  Then  with 
and  renewing  power  lead  uj 


so  iZ 


good  less 


Ih 
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Building 
Affairs 
the  proposed 
t   Act. 

Building 


Dlr  csen  Building 


prpposed  budget 

1978  for  the 

»   hear   Con- 

Bulldlng 
Affairs 
on  cor- 
Iniestment    dl-- 

Dlr  Icsen  Building 


9:30  ajn. 

Cominerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory  reform   In   the   air   transporta- 
tion   industry,    including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a jn. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subccmniittee  on  Oceans  and  Internation- 
al Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation of  an  international  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  phy.iical 
environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  nutrition  on  mental  and  emotional 
health. 
Until :  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRTL    1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittees  en  Aviation 
To  hold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Indvwtry,   Including   S.    292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
To  resume  hearings  en  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  NATO. 
S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL    19 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AJTalrs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  ty  May  15. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL    20 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 


on  bousing  and  cooununity  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  iB. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   21 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 
5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  virlth  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  reconunen- 
datlons  to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  aU  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  JurUc'.ictlon  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
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noon.  of  faith  and  hope  and  love.  Soothe  our 

Edward  G.     troubled  spirits,  heal  our  broken  hearts, 

following     forgive  our  waywardness,  and  so  fill  us 

with  Thy  grace  that  we  may  not  fail  man 

nor  Thee  again. 

We  pray  for  the  leaders  who  govern 
our  country.  Grant  unto  them  coura- 
geous hearts,  wise  minds,  and  faithful 
spirits  that  they  may  do  what  is  right 
and  good  for  all.  We  pray  for  our  peo- 
is  inex-     P'^-  ^--^y  ^^^  ever  be  loyal  to  Thee,  the 
e^idureth  for-     Most  Kigh,  and  live  wi'Ji  love  in  their 
hearts  and     hearts  that  we  may  dwell  together  in 
;here  be  any    peace  and  with  good  will  for  each  other, 
ly  forgiving        In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord 
in  the  ways    of  Life  we  pray.  Amen. 


of  the  Lord? 

y  place?  He 

pure  heart, 

to  what  is 

from  the 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceeding."? and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Witliout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEG3AGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  special  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  10)  entitled  "Concurrent 
resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977,"  agree  to  a  con- 
ference requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McClitre,  and  Mr. 
DoMENici  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  521.  An  act  to  amend  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
repair  of  leaks;  and 

S.  776.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  to  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-304,  appointed  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Hatch  to  be  mem- 
bers, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  the  95th 
Congress. 

And  that  the  President  pro  tempore, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-566,  appointed 
Warren  Cooper,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
Walter  Bivins,  of  Jackson,  Miss.;  and 
Alphonse  Jackson,  of  Shreveport,  La.; 
from  private  life,  to  be  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Unemployment 
Compensation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  DENVER  ON  HIS 
APPEARANCE  BEFORE  SUBCOM- 
MITl'EE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  OP 
COMMriTEE  ON  INTERIOR 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  be- 
gan this  morning  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  hearings  on  H.R.  3454,  the  En- 
dangered Wilderness  Act  of  1977.  Among 
the  witnesses  was  Mr.  John  Denver,  the 
singer,  who  brought  with  him  an  excel- 
lent statement  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  delight.  He  ren- 
dered a  special  song  for  us,  and  I  just 
wish  to  recognize  the  contribution  he 
made  to  the  quality  of  the  morning  and 
express  a  measure  of  thanks  for  the  de- 
light he  brought  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  this  morning. 


adjourns  on  Tuesday,  March  1,  1977,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  10,  THIRD 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  RESO- 
LUTION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  10,  third  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXCUSE  FROM 
SERVICE  AS  CONFEREE  AND  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  NEW  CONFEREE 
ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 10,  THIRD  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (  Mr.  BtrRLESON)  be  excused 
from  service  a.s  a  conferee  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10,  third  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mineta)  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  on 
the  committee  of  conference  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  10. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
3753)  to  bring  certain  governing  inter- 
national fishery  agreements  within  the 
purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act  will  be  considered 
as  the  only  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  tomorrow. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-28)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  338),  providing  for  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  287,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  1,  1977,  TO  1  P.M.  WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH  2,  1977 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


TO  IMPROVE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PRCX5RAMS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  2329,  to  improve  the 
administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 


grams,   and    for    other    purposes,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2329 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pish  and  Wildlife 
Improvement  Act  of  1977". 
Sec.  2.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Cooperative  Unitb 
Assistance. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1960  (74  Stat.  733;  16  U.S.C.  753a)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "technical  personnel" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "scientific  per- 
sonnel"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "respec- 
tive units,"  the  following:  "to  the  provision 
of  a.sslstance  (including  reasonable  financial 
compensation)  for  the  work  of  researchers  on 
fish  and  wildlife  ecology  and  resource  man- 
agement projects  funded  under  this  subsec- 
tion". 

Sec.  3.  Enforcement  Authority  for  the 
Protection  op  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Resources. 
(a)  (1)  Authorities  for  Designated  Per- 
sonnel.— In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  by  law,  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
who  Is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration who  Is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  enforce  any  Federal  law 
relating  to  fish  or  wildlife  may,  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  law  enforcement  duties-, 
exercise  such  of  the  following  authorities 
as  each  such  Secretary,  after  written  notice 
to  the  United  States  Attorney  General,  may 
deem  appropriate : 

(A)  Carry  firearms. 

(B)  Secure,  execute,  and  serve  any  order, 
warrant,  subpena,  or  other  process,  which  is 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

(C)  Search  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess any  person,  place,  or  conveyance  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(D)  Seize  without  warrant  or  other  process 
any  evidentiary  item  as  provided  by  law. 

(E)  Offer  and  pay  rewards  for  services 
or  Information  which  may  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  violators   of  such   laws. 

(F)  Make  Inquiries,  and  administer  to, 
or  take  from,  any  person  an  oath,  affirma- 
tion, or  affidavit,  concerning  any  matter 
which  is  related  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws. 

(G)  Upon  the  request  of  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency  of  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  assist  such  agency  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  or  local  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  fish  or  wildlife. 

(H)  Make  an  arrest  with  or  without  a 
warrant — 

(1)  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  If  such  officer  or  employee  ha.s  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to 
be  arrested  is  committing  an  offense  in  his 
presence  or  view,  or 

(ii)  for  any  felony  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  such  officer  or  employee 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
person  to  t>e  arrested  has  committed  or  Is 
committing  such  felony. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  such  officer  or 
employee  to  Initiate  or  pursue  any  sub- 
sequent investigation  of  any  violation  which 
Is  not  related  to  fish  or  wildlife  matters. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  each  designate, 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register, 
those  laws  under  his  Jurisdiction  which  he 
determines  the  purpose  of  which  to  be  the 
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protection   or   conservation 
wildlife.   Any   law   so 
"Federal  law  relating  to  fish 
the  purposes  of  paragraph   ( 

(b)     Law     ENFoacEMENT 
GRAM. — (1)   In  order  to  provide 
courage    training,    research, 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  Impr  > 
wildlife    law    enforcement 
new  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  reduction  of  violation  of 
life  laws,  and  the  apprehensi<|n 
of  such  laws,   the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

(A)  establish  and  conduct 
Ing  programs  to  provide,  at 
any  State,  training  for  Stat* 
life  law  enforcement  personne 

(B)  develop  new  or  ImprovAl 
techniques,  systems,  equlpmen  t 
to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement;  and 

(C)  assist   In  conducting, 
of  any  appropriate  State  officii 
glonal  training  programs  for 
State  fish  and  wildlife  law 
sonnel. 
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Such  training  programs  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent 
established  programs. 

(2)   There  are  authorized  to 
Bted    beginning   with   fiscal    y 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
purposes  of  subsection   (b) 
tary   of   the   Interior   and   the 
Commerce  may  each  require 
from  the  States  for  expenditure: 
suant  to  subsections  (b)  (1)  (A 

(c)  Law  Enforcement 
MENT. — Notwithstanding  any 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
agreement,  with  or  without 
the  personnel,  services  and 
other  Federal  or  State  agency 
he  deems   it  necessary  and   a 
effective  enforcement  of  any 
laws   on   lands,    waters,   or   in 
under  his  Jvwisdlctlon   which 
tered  or  managed  for  fish  and 
poses  and  for  enforcement  of 
ministered  by  him  relating  to 
life.  Persons  so  designated  by 
tary,  who  are  not  employees  of 
erai  agency — 

(1)  shall   not  be  deemed  a 
ployee  and  shall  not  be  su 
visions  of  law  relating   to 
ment,   including  those  relatln 
work,  competitive  examination 
pensation,    and    Federal    employ 
but  may  be  considered  eligibl 
satlon   for   work   Injuries   und^r 
in  of  chapter  81   of  title   5. 
Code; 

(2)  shall   be   considered   to 
tlve  or  law  enforcement  officers 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the 
visions  of  title  28,  United  Stated 

(3)  may.  to  the  extent  spec 
Secretary,  search,  seize,  arrest 
any  other  law  enforcement 
thorltles  under  Federal  laws 
and  wildlife,  where  such 
applicable  by  this  or  any  oth^r 
ployees,  officers,  or  other  ] 
or  employed  by  either  Secretai^ 

(4)  shall  be  considered  to  be 
ployees  of   the   Department   ol 
or  the  Dpartment  of  Commerc ; 
may  be,  within  the  meaning 
and  1114  of  title  18,  United 

(d)  Disposal  of  Abandoned 
Pr  OPEHT  Y . — Not  wi  ths  ta  nd  ing 
vision  of  law,  all  fish,  wildlife, 
other   Items  abandoned  or 
United  States  under  any  laws 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
retary  of  Commerce  relating  tc 
or  plants,  shall  be  disposed  of 
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retary  in  such  a  manner  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  loan, 
gift,  sale,  or  destruction) . 

(e)  Disclaimer. — Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  any  law 
enforcement  agreement  or  delegation  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  respect  to  fish  and 
wildlife  matters  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(f)  Ueftjge  Recreation  Act. — Section  4  of 
the  Act  of  September  28,  1962  (76  SUt.  654.  16 
U.S.C.  460k-3).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  such  regula- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.". 

(g)  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act. — The  first 
sentence  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1940  (54  Stat.  251.  16  U.S.C.  668(a)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  any  permit  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

(h)  National  Wildlife  Repuce  System 
Administration  Act. — Section  (4)  (f )  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any 
property,  fish,  bird,  mammal,  or  other  wild 
vertebrate  or  Invertebrate  animals  or  part  or 
egg  thereof  seized  with  or  without  a  search 
warrant  sha'1  be  held  by  such  person  or  by  a 
United  States  marshal,  and  upon  conviction, 
sliall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and 
disposed  of  by  the  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  law.". 

(1)  Bear  Rivtr  Migratory  Bird  Refuge. — 
(1)  The  fir.^t  sentence  of  section  G(a)  of  the 
Act  of  April  23,  1928  (45  Stat.  449.  16  U.S.C. 
690e),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior.". 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  at  the  end  thereof  the  term 
"and  dlspo.sed  of  as  directed  by  the  cotirt 
having  Jurisdiction."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  term  "and  disposed  of  as  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accord- 
ance with  law." 

(J)  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and 
Pish  Refuge  Act. — The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Wlid  Life  and  Fish  Refuge  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
727)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.". 

(k)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  or  1956. — The 
first  two  sentences  of  section  13(d)  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C. 
742J-l(d))  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wlldllie  Service  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.". 

(1)  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. — Section 
5  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  706)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 


regulation  prescribed  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Any  judge  of  any  court  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  United  States  magistrates  may,  within 
their  respective  jurisdiction,  upon  proper 
oath  or  affirmation  showing  probable  cause. 
Issue  warrants  in  all  such  cases.  All  birds, 
or  parts,  nests,  or  eggs  thereof,  captured, 
killed,  taken,  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  bartered 
or  offered  for  barter,  purchased,  shipped, 
transported,  carried,  imported,  exported,  or 
possessed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  regulation  prescribed  there- 
under shall,  when  found,  be  seized  and,  upon 
conviction  of  the  offender  or  upon  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  the  United  States  that 
the  same  were  captured,  killed,  taken,  sold 
or  offered  for  sale,  bartered  or  offered  for 
barter,  purchased,  shipped,  transported, 
carried,  imported,  exported,  or  possessed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  regulation  prescribed  thereunder,  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.". 

(m)  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation Stamp  Act. — Section  6  of  the  Act 
of  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  452.  16  U.S.C. 
718f)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  enforced  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  judge  of  any  court  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
United  States  magistrate,  may,  within  his 
respective  jurisdiction,  upon  proper  oath  or 
affirmation  showing  probable  cause.  Issue 
warrants  in  all  cases  Involving  violations  of 
this  Act.  Any  bird  or  part  thereof  taken  or 
possessed  contrary  to  this  Act  shall,  when 
seized,  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  law.". 

(n)  Black  Bass  Act. — Section  6(a)  of  the 
Act  of  May  20.  1926  (46  SUt.  846.  16  U.S.C. 
852d(a)),  is  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "Act"  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  following:  ",  In  addition  to  any  other 
authority  provided  by  law,". 

(0)  Title  18.— (1)  Section  43(c)(2)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "authority"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"authority,  in  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ity provided  by  law  relating  to  search  and 
seizure.". 

(2)  Sections  3054  and  3112  of  such  title  18 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  reference  to  "customs"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  ",  in 
addition  to  any  other  authority  provided  by 
law,". 

(3)  Section  1114  of  such  title  18  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
"or  of  the  Department  of  Labor"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  the  Department  of  Commerce,". 
Sec.  4.  F^sh  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956. 

Section  7  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1958  (16  U.S.C.  742f)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(4)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required 
for  the  development,  advancement,  manage- 
ment, conservation,  and  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  research,  development  of  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  acquisition  by  purchase  or 
exchange  of  land  and  water,  or  Interests 
therein."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3): 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing two  new  subsections: 

"(b)  (1)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  accept  any  gifts,   devises,  or 
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bequests  of  real  and  personal  property,  or 
proceeds  therefrom,  or  Interests  therein,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  In  performing  its  activities 
and  services.  Such  acceptance  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  any  restrictive  or  affir- 
mative covenant,  or  condition  of  servitude, 
if  such  terms  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  In  accordance  with  law  and  compatible 
with  the  purpose  for  which  acceptance  is 
sought. 

"(2)  Any  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  other  property 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
account  In  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  order  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  programs  administered  by  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"(3)  For  the  purposft  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property,  or  proceeds 
therefrom,  or  Interests  therein,  accepted  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  each  recruit, 
train,  and  accept,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
services  of  individuals  without  compensation 
as  volunteers  for,  or  in  aid  of  prc-jrams  con- 
ducted by  either  Secretary  through  the 
United  States  Fish  ant  Wildlife  Service  or 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  each  authorized 
to  provide  for  Incidental  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and  sub- 
sistence of  such  volunteers. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherv/lse  provided  In  this 
subsection,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relative  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal' 
employee  benefits. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  the  tort  claim 
provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  a  Federal  employee. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries,  volunteers  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  'employees'  as  defined 
In  section  8101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  subsection  $100,000  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  850,000  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980.". 
Sec.  5.  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

Section  5  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  715d)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*'_Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may— 

"(1)  purchase  or  rent  such  areas  or  Inter- 
ests therein  as  have  been  approved  for  pur- 
chase or  rental  by  the  Commission  at  the 
price  or  prices  fixed  by  the  Commission-  and 

"(2)  acquire,  by  gift  or  devise,  any  area 
or  interests  therein; 

which  he  determines  to  be  suitable  for  use 
as  an  Inviolate  sanctuary,  or  for  any  other 
management  purpose,  for  migratory  birds 
The  Secretary  may  pay.  when  deemed  neces- 
sary by  him  and  from  moneys  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
(A)  the  purchase  or  rental  price  of  any  such 
area  or  interest  therein,  and  (B)  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  location,  examination,  survey 
and  acquisition  of  title  (including  options)' 
of  any  such  area  or  Interest  therein.  No  lands 
acquired,  held,  or  used  by  the  United  States 


for  military  purposes  shall  be  subject  to  any 
provisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  National    Wildlife    Refuge   System 

ADMUflSTRATION    ACT    OF     1966. 

Section  4(d)  (1)(A)  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd(d)  (1)  (A) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  taking  of  any  species  of 
migratory  game  birds  In  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  such  area  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
proper  management  of  such  species;  and". 
Sec.  7.  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Con- 
servation Stamp  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
and  Conservation  Stamp  Act  (16  U.S.C.  718b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  of 
each  fiscal  year"  In  the  fifth  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  of  each 
year". 

Sec.  8.  Crab     Orchard     National     Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  5.  1947  (61  Stat.  770;  16  U.S.C. 
666g).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such 
lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
determined  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  shall  be  leased  for  such  pur- 
poses at  such  time  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prescribe.  All  moneys  received  or  col- 
lected In  connection  with  such  leases  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  15,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  383; 
16  U.S.C.  715s).". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsvthe) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  each. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  2329  repre- 
sents an  important  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  This  legislation  provides  a  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  approach  to 
numerous  fish  and  wildlife  laws  contain- 
ing fragmented  and  obsolete  authorities. 
Moreover,  it  clarifies  and  expands  some 
of  the  essential  responsibilities  of  these 
two  Services  in  protecting  our  valuable 
and  irreplaceable  natural  and  wildlife 
resources. 

The  most  significant  purpose  of  this 
bill  will  is  to  establish  in  one  act  the 
requisite  law  enforcement  authorities  for 
all  fish  and  wildlife  laws  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate their  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration. In  the  past,  both  Services 
have  had  to  act  in  many  instanCfes  under 
implied  authority  to  rely  upon  ambigu- 
ous statutory  authorizations  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities. As  a  result,  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  fish  and  wildlife  programs  has 
suffered. 

Among  the  other  important  provisions, 
this  legislation  establishes  a  national  law 
enforcement  training  program  for  State 
fish  and  wildlife  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
local   and   regional   training  programs. 


Moreover,  specific  authority  is  provided 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  any  other 
Federal  or  State  agency  as  appropriate 
for  effective  enforcement  of  any  Federal 
or  State  laws  dealing  with  fish  and  wild- 
life matters. 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  learning  the  pleasures  of  out- 
door recreation  in  our  Federal  wildlife 
refuges  and  our  recreational  areas,  it  is 
essential  that  our  Federal  and  State 
managers  have  the  necessary  and  appro- 
priate legal  tools  to  protect  their  safety 
and  welfare.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  should  not  be  hampered  by 
fragmented  and  ambiguous  laws  in  ful- 
filling their  protective  responsibilities. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  the  floor  to  Mr.  Leggett,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the 
Environment,  to  explain  in  more  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
the  Environment,  in  order  to  explain  this 
legislation  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  one  quick 
question.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  MtniPHy) 
is  an  expert  in  this  field  and  his  contri- 
butions have  made  a  great  improvement 
in  the  legislation,  and  there  are  needed 
improvements  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  but  I  am  concerned  that  there  are 
some  who  would  seek  to  license  children 
whose  parents  want  to  take  them  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Is  there  such  a  proviso 
for  licensing  children  in  this  legislation? 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  an- 
swer that  very  simply  and  quickly,  there 
is  no  such  provision  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2329.  As  our  distin- 
guished chairman  has  described,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  improve 
the  administration  of  fish  and  wildlife 
programs  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Section  2  of  H.R.  2329  amends  the  first 
section  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Cooper- 
ative Units  Act  to  allow  the  use  of  unit 
funds  for  the  support  of  researchers  in 
fish  and  wildlife  ecology  and  resource 
management  projects. 

This  amendment  will  expand  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  25  cooperative  fishery  re- 
search units  and  the  20  wildlife  imits 
which  are  located  at  various  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  units 
conduct  cooperative  research  and  ad- 
vanced   training    programs    related    to 
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fisheries    and    wildlife 
unit,  staffed  by  two  Service 
administered  cooperatively  by 
ice,  and  by  the  respective  Statje 
and  wildlife  agency  and 
versities  provided  in-kind 
eluding  ofBce  and  laboratory 
itles.  secretarial  and 
sistance. 

State    agencies    contribute 
mately  $1  million  each  year  to 
port  while  the  Federal  Govi 
tributes  approximately  $55,00( 
each  year. 

The    law    enforcement 
section  3  are  particularly  1 
cause     they     clarify 
strengthen  the  enforcement  c 
of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
For  example,  although  the 
ready  have  explicit  enforcemei^t 
itles  pursuant  to  a  number 
statutes,  for  example,  the 
Species  Act  of   1973.  which 
searches  without  a  warrant 
consolidates  this  existing  au 
that  it  clearly  applies  to  all 
wildlife  programs. 

Moreover,  major  changes  in 
ods  and  techniques  of  hunting 
game  birds  have  rendered 
thorities  which  were  once  effeit 
modem  violator  is  highly 
easily  destroy  evidence  or 
henslon  from  Federal  ofiBcere 
by  a  warrant  requirement 
have  recognized   the  change 
taken  place  in  hunting  teclm: 
have  provided  their  wildlife 
authority  to  make  inspections 
sonable  warrantless  searches, 
mittee  strongly  feels  it  is  time  ti 
Government  provided  its  Fish 
life  Sei-vlce  special  agents  w 
authority  for  all  progrn.ms. 
daily  the  case  where  Federal 
grounded  on  treaty  obligations 
situation  with  the  entire 
program,  and  by  a  recent 
endangered  species  propiam. 

Another  definitional  probler  i 
volved  the  authority  of  Federa 
ment  officers  to  carry  weapons 
defense.  Every  hunter  stopped 
carries  a  loaded  firearm.  Sine; 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
agents  have  been  killed  In  the 
and  over  200  have  been 
the  Federal  agents  have  carried 
pursuant  to  implied  authority 
themselves,  statutorj-  authority 
to  obviate  problems  with  State 
gim   control   and    registration 
ments.  Thus.  H.R.  2329  e 
form    law    enforcement 
officers  or  employees  designate 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
of  Commerce  with  enforcemen 
eral  fish  and  wildlife  laws. 

Specifically,  section  3  Include  ( 
thority  to:  First,  carry  flrearnts 
secure,  execute,  and  serve  a 
other  process;   third,  search 
warrant  or  other  process  as 
law;  fourth,  seize  without  a  w 
other  process  as  provided  by 
offer  and  pay  rewards  for  ser\' 
formation  which  may  lead  to  tl 
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hension  of  violators  of  Federal  fish  and 
wildlife  laws;  sixth,  make  inquiries,  and 
administer  to  or  take  from,  any  person 
an  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit  on  mat- 
ters relevant  to  enforcement  of  Federal 
fish  and  wildlife  laws;  seventh.  as.sist 
State  and  Territorial  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  enforcement  of  State  or 
local  fish  and  wildlife  laws  and  regula- 
tions; and  eighth,  to  arrest  with  or  with- 
out a  warrant:  For  any  offense  against 
the  United  States  or  for  any  felony  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  just 
crimes  related  to  fish  and  wildlife,  if  the 
enforcement  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  is  comm.itting  the  offense  in  his 
presence  or  view.  However,  the  bill  limits 
an  enforcement  officer's  authority  to 
initiate  or  pursue  any  investigation  of 
violations  which  are  not  related  to  fish 
and  wildlife  matters. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  authority 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  existing 
case  law  and  accepted  law  enforcement 
practice.  The  language  "as  provided  by 
law"  is  used  in  the  search  and  seizure 
provisions  to  assure  that  this  author- 
ity will  remain  consistent  with  future 
judicial  interpretations  of  constitutional 
safeguards. 

Section  3  also  establishes  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
forcement training,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary.  Fur- 
ther, the  two  Secretaries  may  require 
reimbursement  from  the  States  for  es- 
tablishing, conducting  or  assisting  in  the 
conduct  of  training  of  State  fish  and 
wildlife  law  enforcement  personnel. 

In  this  same  regard,  section  3(c)  pro- 
vides discretionary  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  utilize  by  agreement,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  the  personnel 
services  and  facilities  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  for  enforcement  of 
Federal  fish  and  wildlife  laws.  Para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  clarify  the 
authorities,  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  individuals 
concerned  and  the  public  at  large  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  other  Federal 
and  State  personnel  when  assisting  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  fish  and 
wildlife  laws.  The  status  of  such  person- 
nel is  established  for  the  purpose  of  such 
laws  as  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 
Federal  assault  and  murder  statutes. 
Federal  employee  benefit  programs  and 
Federal  statutes  empowering  designated 
employees  to  search,  seize,  arrest  or  exer- 
cise other  Federal  law  enforcement 
functions. 

The  next  section  3(d)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  oi'  the  Interior  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  all  fish,  wild- 
life, plants  or  any  other  items  aban- 
doned or  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
under  any  Federal  fish,  wildlife  or  plant 
laws  administered  by  the  Secretary.  The 
language  in  this  section  permits  either 
Secretary  to  destroy  forfeited  or  aban- 
doned fish,  wildlife,  plants  or  other  items 
when  they  carmot  be  devoted  to  official 
uses  and  when  the  allocation  or  sale  of 
such  property  would  be  contrary  to  law 
or  public  policy.  Under  this  legislative 


authority,  the  Secretary  could  loan  the 
forfeited  or  abandoned  property  to  pub- 
lic or  private  scientific  or  educational  in- 
stitutions or  to  individuals  in  order  to 
promote  scientific  knowledge  and  re- 
search to  educate  the  public  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation.  The  provision  will 
also  allow  the  Secretary  to  donate 
wholesome  and  edible  fish,  wildlife  or 
plants  to  such  institutions  as  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  aged,  prisons  and  the  like. 
It  would  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
transfer  forfeited  or  abandoned  prop- 
erty to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  allocation  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies or  for  public  sale,  when,  in  his  view, 
the  sale  or  allocation  would  be  consistent 
with  existing  law  and  policy. 

Sections  3(f)  through  3(o)  amend 
various  statutes  in  order  to  make  fish 
and  wildlife  law  enforcement  provisions 
uniform. 

Section  4  amends  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  to  clarify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  authority  as  it  pertains  to 
the  acqiiisition  by  purchase  of  land  and 
water  or  interests  therein  for  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  accept  any  gifts,  devises  or  be- 
quests of  real  and  personal  property,  or 
proceeds  therefrom,  or  interests  therein, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  its  activities  and  services. 
Further,  It  stipulates  that  any  gifts  and 
bequests  of  money  and  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts 
or  bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  distributed  upon  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Moreover,  new  subsection  7(c)(1)  au- 
thorizes both  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
recruit,  train  and  accept  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws, 
rules,  or  regulations  the  services  of  indi- 
viduals without  compensation  as  volun- 
teers for  or  in  aid  of  programs  conducted 
by  either  Secretary  through  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service. 

In  so  doing,  either  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  incidental  expenses  such  as 
transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and 
subsistence  for  such  volunteers. 

Volunteers  are  exem.pt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment including  those  relative  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  un- 
employment compensation  and  Federal 
employee  benefits;  but  are  covered  by  the 
tort  claim  provisions  and  workers  com- 
pensation. There  is  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation for  this  section  $100,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  $50,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980. 

I  would  note  that  the  National  Park 
Service  obtained  such  authority  to  accept 
volunteer  and  uncompensated  services 
and  pay  for  certain  incidental  expenses 
associated  therewith  by  enactment  of  the 
Volunteers  in  the  National  Park  Act  of 
1969,  Public  Law  91-357  (84  Stat.  471). 
Incidental  authority  was  also  provided  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Vol- 
unteers in  the  National  Forest  Act  of 
1972,  Public  Law  92-300  (86  Stat.  147). 
Section  5  amends  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  to  clearly  allow  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by 
gift  or  devise  an  interest  in  lands  or  water 
for  migratory  birds.  The  existing  law  is 
not  clear  on  this  point.  The  committee 
recognized  that  there  may  be  situations 
where  migratory  bird  habitat  may  be  pro- 
tected by  easement  or  other  partial  in- 
terest in  land  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  the  owner  may 
continue  to  hunt.  This  amendment  would 
permit  the  acquisition  of  those  rights 
when  protection  of  the  habitat  is  essen- 
tial. Easements  or  other  partial  interests 
In  lands  of  this  nature  would  probably 
have  most  application  on  hunting  clubs 
and  large  estates  that  are  now  maintain- 
ing habitat  at  private  expense,  but  are 
under  continuous  pressure  for  conver- 
sion away  from  wildlife  habitat.  This 
could  prevent  future  conversion  of  hab- 
itat for  real  estate  development.  A  sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Act  would  also  allow  acquisition  for  other 
m.anagement  purposes  as  well  as  for  an 
inviolate  sanctuary. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  2329  amends  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1966  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  open  all  or  any  portion  of  an  in- 
violate sanctuary  to  the  taking  of  migra- 
tory birds  if  he  finds  that  such  taking 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  species. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
are  a  number  of  situations  where  proper 
management  of  migratory  bird  popula- 
tions requires  maximum  flexibility  to  ma- 
nipulate the  various  management  tools 
available.    The    mandatory    60    percent 
closure,  as  presently  required  under  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act,  is  not  always 
conducive   to   achieving  this   flexibility. 
The  potential  for  large  scale  waterfowl 
mortality  from  communicable  diseases 
such  as  Dutch  duck  plague — DVE — or 
other  environmental  catastrophies  could 
be   diminished   by   effectively   reducing, 
when  nececiary,  dense  concentrations  of 
waterfowl   through   control   of   hunting 
pressure.  Hazing  and  other  techniques 
are  not  always  effective  in  reducing  such 
concentrations.  Manipulation  of  hunting 
pressure  could  also  be  used  to  prevent 
large  concentrations  from  forming  which 
often  occurs  when  the  sanctuary  is  pro- 
vided and  other  necessary  requirements, 
such  as  food  and  open  water,  are  pres- 
ent. Undesirable  delays  of  traditional  mi- 
gration flow.s — shortstopplng — could  also 
be  reduced  by  flexibility  to  open  or  close 
all  or  a  portion  of  a  refuge  to  migratory 
bird   hunting.    For   these   reasons,    the 
committee  believes  the  Secretary  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  open  a  refuge  by 
more  than  40  percent  to  the  taking  of 
migratory  birds  upon  a  finding  that  such 
taking  would  be  beneficial  to  the  species. 
Section  7  amends  section  2  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation 
Stamp  Act,  to  maintain  a  July  1  through 
June  30  year  as  the  vsdid  dates  of  the 
stamp   and   to   provide  for  a  June   30 
date   of  redemption   of   the  stamp   by 
the  Postal  Service.  With  change  in  the 
Federal  fiscal  year  to  begin  October  1, 
brought  about  by  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  ref- 
erence in  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting 
and    Conservation    Stamp    Act    to    the 


stamp  being  valid  "only  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  issued"  required  an  ap- 
propriate amendment. 

Finally,  section  8  was  adopted  to  allow 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  use 
the  receipts  from  the  leases  on  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  de- 
fray administrative  costs  and  pass  on 
the  remaining  amount  to  the  committee. 
The  bill  H.R.  2329  is  important  to  in- 
sure effective  management  of  our  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources.  I  would  urge 
the  House  to  act  upon  this  bill  favorably. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  some  of 
the  sections  here.  Does  the  gentleman 
propose  that  these  volunteers  are  going 
to  be  able  to  search  without  a  warrant 
or  any  other  process  any  person,  place, 
or  conveyance?  These  are  volunteers. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  is  an  omnibus 
bill  and  provides  for  training  of  person- 
nel, in  general.  It  provides  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gifts;  it  also  provides  for  en- 
forcement. In  addition,  it  provides  for 
acceptance  of  volunteers.  However,  these 
are  not  volunteer  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Under  no  circumstances  will  vol- 
unteers be  aiding  and  abetting  in  any 
of  the  enforcement  activities  included  in 
this  section. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Under  what  provision 
does  the  gentleman  think  one  would  be 
allowed  to  search  a  place  without  a  war- 
rant? The  FBI  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  does  not  expand 
at  all  the  existing  law  on  search  and 
seizure.  This  provides  for  exactly  the 
same  authority  that  is  provided  under 
existing  law  today.  This  was  taken  as 
boilerplate  language  out  of  existing  au- 
thorities for  other  Federal  agencies. 
There  are  some  situations  where,  for  ex- 
ample, in  hot  pursuit  the  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that  one 
can  in  fact  search  without  a  warrant. 

I  might  state  that  at  the  bottom  of 
page  2,  under  paragraph  (O  of  section  3 
fa)(l),  these  officers  are  authorized  to 
"Search  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess any  person,  place,  or  conveyance  as 
provided  by  law." 

This  is  not  an  expansive  bill  at  all.  It 
merely  restates  existing  law  in  that  re- 
gard. Be  assured  that  my  concern  is  for 
civil  rights  and  the  rights  of  hunters  and 
other  people,  as  much  as  the  gentleman's 
concern. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  this  law 
does  not  expand  the  existing  law  one 
iota  but  merely  gives  the  same  authority 
to  the  fish  and  wildlife  enforcement 
officers  as  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  have. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  scares  me  very  much. 

Mr.  LE(3GETT.  I  can  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concern.  I  think  we  are  all 
concerned  that  perhaps  anybody  out 
hunting  might  be  able  to  be  picked  up 
and  have  his  car  ravaged  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  We  have  limitations 
against  that.  The  bill  requires  the  ar- 
resting officer  to  have  reasonable 
groimds  to  beheve  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed  or  Is  being  committed. 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  notice  the  bill  is  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Has  there  been  any  input 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Interior  on 
this  and  the  preparation  of  this? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  was  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee. 
It  was  not  referred  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee last  year  nor  was  it  referred  to 
that  committee  this  time.  The  bill  was 
passed  out  of  tlie  committee  unanimous- 
ly, it  was  passed  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously,  and  last  year  it  was  passed 
on  the  floor  unanimously.  There  has 
been  no  effort  that  I  am  aware  of  by  the 
Interior  Committee  to  have  this  bill  se- 
quentially referred  to  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  read  the  bill  and  I  believe  the  bill 
states  nothing  which  would  change  the 
existing  and  ongoing  regulations  as  far 
as  the  Elk  Ridge  Reservation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  H.R.  2329  be  approved.  For  too  long, 
officers  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  have  la- 
bored under  a  severe  handicap  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  numerous  laws  they  en- 
force frequently  contain  conflicting  and 
inconsistent  enforcement  authorities. 

For  example,  the  Bald  Eagle — our 
national  emblem — is  protected  by  the 
Bald  Eagle  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and 
the  Air  Borne  Hunting  Act.  Unfortimate- 
ly  the  enforcement  authority  is  different 
in  three  of  these  four  laws.  If  the  evi- 
dence is  adequate  to  show  violations  un- 
der each  statute,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  simply  chooses  the  statute  with 
the  strongest  enforcement  authorization. 
However,  the  penalty  provisions  of  the 
statute,  which  the  Service  might  be 
forced  to  choose  to  overcome  an  author- 
ity problem,  may  not  be  appropriate  to 
the  case.  If,  as  sometimes  occurs,  tlie  evi- 
dence is  stronger  in  one  area  and  weaker 
in  another,  the  Service  may  be  forced  to 
prosecute  under  a  statute  with  a  weaker 
penalty  provision. 

For  instance,  if  a  warrantless  search 
was  involved  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  forced  to  rely  on  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  the  problem  is  appar- 
ent since,  according  to  the  10th  Circuit 
Court,  warrantless  searches  are  not  al- 
lowed imder  this  act.  No  matter  how  the 
case  turns  out,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  enforce- 
ment program  could  be  restricted,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  continue  this  legal 
game  of  chance.  By  making  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  enforcement  authority 
uniform  and  complete,  H.R.  2329  rem- 
edies this  problem. 

H.R.  2329  will  also  save  the  taxpayers 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  As  a  result 
of  their  enforcement  activities,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
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tlon  have  accumulated  almost 
of  forfeited  property.  However 
agency  has  adequate  statutory 
to  dispose  of  this  material  and 
agency  continues  to  store  the 
at  an  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
H.R.  2329  would  give  the  a 
necessary  authority  to  dispos) 
forfeited  items. 

Furthermore,  since  the  ena- 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
Fish   and   Wildlife   Service   h 
needed  more  specific  authority 
gifts    of   property   or    partial 
therein  for  the  benefit  of 
Under  current  law,  land 
thorlty  is  limited  to  the  purchase 
uge    land.    Rising    land    costs 
creased  public  pressures  to  . 
life  habitat  for  current  and 
lie    enjoyment    necessitates 
methods    of    acquiring   land 
would   provide    the    Fish    anc 
Service  the  authority  to  acquire 
ments,  and  smy  other  less  thsn 
terest.  H.R.  2329  will,  therefore . 
taxpayer's  dollar  by  ensuring 
able  wildlife  habitat  can  be 
without  the  expenditure  of  largi 
of  money  for  land  acquisition 

FLnally,    H.R.    2329    authorizes 
agencies  to  utilize  the  services 
teers.  In  the  case  of  the  Fish 
life  Service,  it  is  anticipated  that 
1,000  volunteers  would  be 
assist  the  service  in  many  are^ 
ing  projects  to  overcome  the 
able  backlog  of  maintenance  w^rk 
must  be  done  in  the  Naticna 
Refuge  System.  President  For(  . 
tennial   land   heritage   prograjn 
nized  the  need  to  overcome 
log  and  H.R.  2329  represents 
tant  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2329  will 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
tlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheri; 
istration  to  meet  their  existim; 
sibilltles  and  I  urge  its  adoptior 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
may  consume  to  my  ranking 
member  on  the  full  committee 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rLse  in  support  of  H.R.  23 
provides  necessary  enforcemer. 
ity  for  officers  of  the  Fish  anc 
Service  and  the  National 
Atmospheric    Administration 
charged  with  enforcing  the  v/ 
of  this  Nation.  This  legislat 
tually    identical    to    H.R.    552^ 
passed   under  suspension  of 
during  the  second  session  of 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  360  to 
Member  voting  "present."  Tha 
supported   by   the   Ford 
and  the  current  bill  is  support 
new  administration. 

For  too  long,  the  officers  cf  thi)se 
cies  have  been  hampered  by 
adequate  enforcement  authorit: 
ample,     because    the 
Treaty      Act      specifically' 
searclies  only  with  a  warrant, 
appellate  court  deciiions  revei 
court  convictions  where  the 
led  to  the  conviction  of  the 
that  statute  was  obtained  withoUt 
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rant. To  remedy  this  weakness  in  our 
enforcement  program,  HJl.  2329  would 
authorize  searches  without  a  warrant  as 
provided  by  law.  It  should  be  not«d  that 
this  authority  is  identical  to  the  en- 
forcement authority  of  other  Federal  en- 
forcement agents,  including  U.S.  mar- 
shals, Secret  Service  agents,  Customs  of- 
ficials, and  FBI  r.gents. 

H.R.  2329  also  represents  a  benefit  to 
the  taxpayers.  Section  3(d)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  all 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  abandoned  or 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Government  is  storing, 
at  an  unnecessary  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
almost  $3  million  in  forfeited  property. 
The  bill  before  us  today  will  permit  this 
property  to  be  disposed  of  for  scientific 
and  educational  purposes. 

H.R.  2329  would  permit  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  the  Interior  to  recruit, 
train,  and  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers. In  the  case  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  it  is  anticipated  that  up  to 
1,000  volunteers  would  be  recruited  to 
assist  the  Service  in  many  areas,  includ- 
ing projects  to  overcome  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  maintenance  work  which 
must  be  done  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  successfully  utilized  the  services 
of  volunteers  for  many  years  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  expand  and  encourage 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  other  agencies. 

The  bill  before  us  today  furthermore 
has  important  ramifications  for  wildlife 
management.  H.R.  2329  amends  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  permit  the  taking  of  migra- 
tory birds.  As  currently  written,  the  law 
requires  that  60  percent  of  such  sanctu- 
aries be  set  aside  as  inviolate.  In  recent 
years,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
foiyid  that  its  flexibility  to  manage  these 
areas,  particularly  to  control  the  conser- 
vation of  birds  and  the  movement  of  birds 
in  tireir  migration  pattern,  has  been  in- 
hibited by  the  requirement  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  area  remain  closed. 

Finally,  this  legislation  clarifies  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  lands  for  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl.  Existing 
statutes  have  been  interpreted  as  re- 
stricting the  Secretary's  acquisition  au- 
thority to  renting  or  purchasing  lands 
in  fee  simple.  H.R.  2329  specifically  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  acquire  the  use  of 
property  by  easement,  by  gift,  and  by  ex- 
change. With  these  changes,  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  better  able,  with  his  limited 
resources,  to  meet  our  national  goals  of 
wildlife  conservation  and  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short  H.R.  2329  will 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  meet  their 
existing  responsibilities,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2329,  a  bill  to  con- 
solidate enforcement  authority  for  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  last 
year  without  opposition  has  significant 
ramifications  for  those  charged  with  en- 
forcing our  wildlife  laws  and  will  lead  to 
better  management  of  these  resources. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  to  me  re- 
garding section  3  of  the  bill  which  au- 
thorizes Federal  enforcement  officers  to 
conduct  warrantless  searches  and  seiz- 
ures. The  concern  is  that  this  authority 
will  lead  to  unreasonable  search  and  sei- 
ure  actions  in  violation  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  has  ad- 
dressed this  question.  However,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  that  this  bill  simply 
consolidates  existing  authority  under  one 
uniform  statute. 

Explicit  authority  is  currently  con- 
tained in  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973,  the  Bald  Eagle  Act,  and  the  Air- 
borne Hunting  Act.  In  other  programs, 
the  authority  is  undefined  and  officers 
have  acted  under  implied  authority.  This 
situation  has  created  legal  difficulties 
and  has  crippled  officers'  efforts  to  en- 
force protection  of  valuable  species. 

H.R.  2329  will  remove  this  imcertalnty 
and  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and 
uniform  law  enforcement  authority  for 
both  Services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  The  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
rush  for  this  legislation  is.  The  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  full  committee  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  last  week  because  he  was  at  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Interior  when 
Secretary  Andres  was  testifying.  I  was 
notified  the  bill  was  being  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent  and  could  not  re- 
turn in  order  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  bill  should 
have  gone  through  the  complete  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  with  new  hearings  this 
year.  I  believe  we  should  fully  explore  the 
questions  a  lot  of  us  have  on  our  minds, 
not  about  the  sections  of  the  bill  that 
are  obviously  noncontroversial,  but  about 
the  so-called  codification  of  tiie  powers 
of  Federal  agents  to  arrest  and  search 
without  a  warrant  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  this  particular  area  of  the  Federal 
criminal  law  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  an  accused  is  presumed  giiilty 
until  he  proves  himself  innocent.  There 
are  too  many  instances  where  people 
have  not,  in  fact,  had  their  rights  pro- 
tected and  convictions  for  game  viola- 
tions have  been  imposed  with  very  stiff 
fines  and  criminal  sentences,  sometimes 
on  the  basis  of  questionable  evidence. 
Certainly  I  do  not  condone  any  breaking 
of  the  law.  The  laws  should  be  enforced, 
but  in  this  bill  we  are  giving  rights  to 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  that  we 
certainly  would  not  give  to  the  FBI,  I  am 
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sure,  to  search  and  seize  without  war- 
rants. While  such  agents  can  already  ar- 
rest and  search  when  they  have  due 
cause  to  believe  a  violation  has  been  com- 
mitted, this  extension  of  power  is  ques- 
tionable. The  bill  also  sets  up  a  paid  in- 
former system,  which  a  great  many  in 
this  House  have  objected  to  in  connec- 
tion with  other  criminal  laws.  I  think  this 
bill  goes  too  far  and  should  have  had  a 
proper  hearing  and  a  written  report.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  it  to- 
day, under  the  suspension  procedure. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith)  . 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  oppose  this  bill  because  it,  in  fact,  re- 
moves important  safeguards  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's authority  to  acquire  lands. 
Whenever  the  Government  decides  to 
condemn  lands,  some  landowners  who 
would  rather  not  sell  their  land  are 
going  to  be  harmed.  The  public  benefits, 
whether  they  be  wildlife  protection  or 
some  new  building  or  transportation  sys- 
tem, are  not  an  ample  compensation  to 
the  landowner  who  forfeits  the  land  or 
water  rights  his  family  lias  held  for  gen- 
erations. No  amount  of  money  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  private  land 
in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  who  would  pre- 
fer not  to  sell. 

Realizing  the  sanctity  of  private  land 
holdings.  Congress  provided  safeguards 
against  arbitrary  Government  use  of  its 
land  acquisition  powers.  For  instance, 
section  7  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Act  provides  that  no  land  may  be 
acquired  without  first  receiving  consent 
from  the  State  where  the  lands  are  lo- 
cated. Similarly,  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  of  1966  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  only  provide  for  pur- 
chase or  rent  of  land  titles,  not  of  par- 
tial interests.  This  puts  an  important 
financial  limitation  on  the  amoimt  of 
land  that  can  be  taken  from  private 
owners.  The  Congress  wisely  realized  in 
1956  and  1966  that  budgetary  constraints 
would  prevent  the  Federal  (government 
from  extending  its  controls  over  wide 
sectors  of  private  land.  Thus,  Congress 
did  not  provide  easement  authority  when 
these  bills  passed. 

In  my  district  there  is  an  ideal  exam- 
ple of  this  principle :  the  proposed  Platte 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  conjunction  with 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission have  targeted  around  90,000 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  along 
the  Platte  River  for  pre.servation.  This 
land  has  been  identified  as  habitat  for 
the  sandhill  crane  which  migrates 
through  this  area  twice  a  year.  Even 
more  startling  is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  admission  that  they  would  de- 
mand some  controls  upon  Platte  River 
stream  flows  once  they  have  established 
themselves  as  riparian  landowners. 

Thus,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  intends 
to  force  some  form  of  regulation  upon 
the  river  which  irrigates  one  of  the  most 
fertile  agricultural  valleys  in  our  Nation. 
Congress  Intended  to  avoid  this  form  of 
Federal  intrusion  by  forcing  the  Govern- 
ment to  completely  purchase  any  lands 
that  it  wished  to  preserve.  Obviously  in 


this  case,  the  Government  would  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide money  to  purchase  title  to  90,000 
acres  of  prime  bottom  land  to  preserve 
habitat  for  birds  who  occupy  the  area 
for  a  few  weeks  every  year.  But  H.R.  2329 
intends  to  remove  this  precaution  against 
wholesale  Government  Interference  with 
private  land  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  flaws  in  H.R.  2329 
which  I  have  already  noted,  it  would 
inordinately  expand  the  law  enforce- 
ment authority  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  For  instance,  Federal  officers 
enforcing  fish  and  wildlife  laws  would 
be  able  to  conduct  searches  and  seizures 
witliout  warrants.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
tects "the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  imreasonable  searches 
and  seizures."  Congress  mast  not  pre- 
sume to  dilute  this  strong  constitutional 
protection  by  allowing  warrantless 
searches  in  the  name  of  wildlife  preser- 
vation or  any  other  worthy  cau.se. 

The  legislation  would  also  empower 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  officers  to 
carry  firearms,  serve  warrants,  pay  re- 
wards for  information  leading  to  arrests, 
and  administer  oaths  in  enforcement 
procedures.  All  of  these  added  powers 
are  simply  not  necessary.  Tlie  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  working  agree- 
ments with  State  enforcement  agencies 
which  have  adequately  protected  wild- 
life for  years.  Since  the  State  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  successfully  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  enforce  fish 
and  game  laws,  there  is  no  need  to  au- 
thorize the  added  expense  of  duplicat- 
ing these  efforts  with  Federal  officials. 

H.R.  2329  is  not  the  simple,  noncon- 
troversial bill  which  is  supposed  to  ap- 
pear when  the  rules  have  been  sus- 
pended and  amendments  are  not  in  or- 
der. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
measure  and  force  it  to  come  to  the  fioor 
with  a  rule  allowing  amendments  to  de- 
lete some  of  its  questionable  provisions. 
Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose this  bill.  What  is  the  big  hurry? 
Why  is  this  far-reaching  proposal  being 
swept  through  the  House  like  there  were 
a  clear  and  present  danger  ? 

This  proposal  has  unwarranted  over- 
kill in  its  warrantless  searches,  its  high- 
handed authoritarian  concepts  and  dis- 
regard of  simple  due  process.  Why  as- 
sume hunters  and  fishermen  are  guilty 
before  the  fact? 

The  liberals  who  promote  these 
schemes  would  cry  bloody  murder  if  the 
CIA  or  FBI  would  use  the  same  preroga- 
tives this  legislation  gives  to  Federal  offi- 
cers patrolling  our  woods  and  streams. 
I  think  provisions  which  promote  wild- 
life, fish  and  orderly  seasons  for  hunting 
and  fishing  are  appropriate  but  we  do 
not  need  this  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent  which  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
presents  some  serious  problems  to  the 
American  public,  as  I  see  it,  in  that  a 


Federal  officer  can  make  an  arrest  and 
search  without  a  warrant.  Of  course, 
the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  read  it,  says  that  warrants  shall 
not  issue  except  on  probable  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that  this 
is  somewhat  similar  to  the  "no-knock" 
law  which  passed  this  House  some  years 
ago  by  a  large  majority  and  a  year  or  so 
later  was  repealed  by  the  same  large 
majority  when  it  was  found  that  it  was 
an  iniquitous  and  unfair  law.  I  doubt 
if  this  is  really  consistent  with  the  fourth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lecgett)  if  the  gentleman  can  enlighten 
mc  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the 
query  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
on  the  matter. 

Certainly  this  should  be  cleared  up. 
As  in  the  last  session  when  the  same  bill 
came  up  and  some  of  the  same  argu- 
ments were  made,  we  specifically  set  out 
that  when  we  state  that  they  can  seize 
without  a  warrant  or  other  proce.ss  any 
evidentiai-y  item,  we  added  to  that.  "As 
provided  by  law." 

In  every  single  section  where  these 
rights  occur,  imder  section  (c) ,  search 
without  a  warrant,  any  person,  place  or 
conveyance,  "as  provided  by   law." 

The  "as  provided  by  law"  incorporates 
the  exact  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  gentleman  has  called  to  our 
attention.  That  is  why  we  put  it  in  there 
in  that  manner.  Obviously,  whatever  we 
do  is  subject  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  tell  me  where  in  the  code 
a  peace  officer  or  Federal  officer  can 
arrest  and  search  a  man  without  a  war- 
rant. Would  the  gentleman  give  me 
that  section  please? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  We  have  a  general 
provision  for  warrantless  searches  in  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  endangered  species,  16  United 
States  Code  1540(e) ;  16  United  States 
Code  668(b),  subparagraph  (a);  16 
United  States  Code  742,  and  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  he  would  give  the 
same  rights  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  as  he  gives  to  these  Federal 
officers. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  did  not  cite  that  au- 
thority, but  as  a  practical  matter  the 
authority  that  the  FBI  has  today  is  the 
granddaddy  authority  for  all  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  We  frequently  hear  that 
it  goes  too  far,  and  yet  we  are  extending 
that  to  another  group  of  officials  and  it 
is  my  fear  that  it  may  be  seriously 
abused  and  may  wreak  havoc  upon  the 
public. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  national  columnists  have  taken 
on  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  not  having  adequate  enforce- 
ment personnel  for  enforcing  the  fish 
and  wildlife  measures  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
carrying  out  a  policy  which  appears  to 
have  strong  support  among  the  general 
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public.  If  we  are  going  to  pai  s  the  laws, 
let  us  go  ahead  and  enforce  them,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  enforce  th<  law,  let  us 
enforce  the  fish  and  wildliie  laws  as 
strictly  as  we  do  the  other  liws  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  Jie  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  for  what  1  e  has  said. 
As  it  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  ]  have  been 
a  hunter  for  practically  all  of  ny  life,  and 
I  am  a  practicing  environmentalist.  I 
support  the  basic  concepts  of  his  legisla- 
tion, but  I  just  do  not  believe  that  arre.st 
and  search  without  warrant  i ;  consistent 
with  the  fourth  amendmeit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  might  stite  in  fur- 
ther reply  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
States  today  are,  as  a  practi:al  matter, 
the  prime  enforcers  of  the  fisl  i  and  game 
laws  that  we  have.  They  are  exercising 
authority  under  the  Constitu  ion,  virtu- 
ally exactly  as  the  FBI  and  the  other 
agencies  do,  although  hopeful  ly  they  are 
not  abusing  it.  The  authority  here  is 
merely  to  conform  the  auth)rity  for  a 
Federal  agency  to  the  authority  most 
States  have  given  the  State  ei  forcement 
agencies,  and  have  been  given  ;o  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  \he  distin- 
guished gentleman,  but  it  still  i  «mes  back 
to  my  ears  that  warrants  sha  1  not  Issue 
except  on  probable  cause. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  But  there  ire  excep- 
tions to  that,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
allowed  certain  exceptions.  I  a  n  a  hunter 
also,  and  believe  me,  the  gentl  jman  from 
Kentucky  is  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  himters  and  so  am  I,  but  ve  are  not 
changing  the  Constitution  in  t  iat  regard. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
occasion.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  fork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  i  he  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Ron  :ai.io)  . 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speacer,  I  was 
very  interested  in  the  dialog  b  ?tween  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  In  Wyoming, 
a  great  hunting  State,  we  hac  an  exam- 
ple many  years  ago  which  fell  into  the 
gray  area  of  this  constitutionj  1  question. 

In  our  example,  the  late,  g-eat  Judge 
Hsley  of  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  wis  driving 
through  an  antelope  checkpoint  on  a 
highway  in  the  Newcastle  ar;a.  He  did 
not  have  his  pickup  truck  and  did  not 
have  a  gun,  for  he  was  going  from  one 
county  courthouse  to  anothe"  70  miles 
away.  An  overly  ambitious  game  warden 
stopped  his  car  and  said,  "Let  me  look  in 
your  tnmk." 

The  judge  said,  "Do  you  have  a 
warrant?" 

The  wsurden  said,  "No.  I  dd  not  need 
one.  This  is  hunting  season." 

The  judge  said,  "Yoimg  mm,  if  you 
restrain  my  liberties  here  toda  f,  you  may 
be  before  a  court  of  law  tomoi  row." 

Finally,  the  warden  undei  stood.  He 
said,  "Yes.  I  guess  you  can  drl>  e  on  with- 
out my  searching  your  car." 

So  there  will  be  always  a  gra  7  area. 

If  one  Is  in  a  hunting  vehich  ,  has  wea- 
pons, and  the  warden  ask;  to  look 
through  the  car,  I  believe  he  aas  a  right 
to  do  that  without  a  warrai^t — on  an- 
other subject. 
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I  hope  those  officials  administering  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  and  the  Migratory 
Bird  Act  will  restore  the  fishery  at  Sara- 
toga, Wyo.,  and  will  move  to  bring  about 
a  better  stocking  of  the  streams  in 
Wyoming. 

Some  of  my  reservations  about  this 
bill  have  been  removed  with  the  support 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
extend  my  appreciation  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  ,  for  the  work  that  his  commit- 
tee has  done,  and  to  Indicate  my  trepida- 
tion, really,  in  getting  up  to  voice  my 
reservations  about  this  legislation  in 
light  of  the  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  basic  prob- 
lems with  the  bill  before  us.  One,  there 
is  no  report.  I  must  say  that  as  a  new 
Member,  I  do  not  have  the  backgroimd 
that  other  Members  may  have  about  this 
legislation,  which,  apparently,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  last  year,  nor  do  I 
have  access  to  the  report  which  was  filed 
last  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  a 
full  report  before  us. 

Second,  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  hunters  as  himters,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  as  American  citizens.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  provision  of  the 
Constitution  In  those  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  authorize  search  and  seizure 
without  a  warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  lay 
this  bill  aside  or  to  recommit  it  mitil  we 
have  had  a  full  report  that  all  of  us  could 
study,  to  see  what  the  facts  are  as  to  the 
ramifications  of  this  legislation. 

Until  such  time,  I  really  have  no  alter- 
native except  not  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
engage  in  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

This  question  with  respect  to  search 
and  seizure  also  concerns  me.  This  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  and  others. 

For  example,  if  a  paid  informer  should 
state  to  a  Federal  or  State  officer  that 
a  certain  person  had  more  than  the  limit 
of  fish  which  he  was  entitled  to  catch, 
or  had  killed  a  doe  in  violation  of  the 
law,  and  that  it  was  in  his  residence, 
under  this  law  would  the  officer  or  agent 
have  the  right  to  go  in  and  search  that 
party's  house  merely  on  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  M  the  gentleman  will 
3ield,  if  he  obtains  a  warrant,  certainly, 
on  the  basis  of  that  information,  he 
would  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
get  a  warrant  based  on  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has. 

There  is  no  indication  of  emergency 
in  the  situation  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man, and  under  the  law  as  I  under- 


stand it,  that  would  not  justify  a  war- 
rantless search. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  does  not  extend  or  broaden  the 
existing  case  law  on  this  subject.  We  are 
in  an  area,  as  has  been  indicated,  which 
is  somewhat  gray,  but  from  the  situation 
presented  by  the  gentleman,  that  would 
be  an  area  where  one  could  not  have  a 
warrantless  search. 

This  law  does  not  extend  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  one  further  question  for 
me? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Surely. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  game  warden  was  informed 
by  someone  in  the  woods  or  along  a 
stream  that  a  certain  person  was  carry- 
ing in  the  trunk  of  his  car  certain  pro- 
scribed game.  Would  he  have  the  legal 
right  under  this  law  to  stop  the  car  and 
search  it  merely  on  the  information  that 
he  had  received  from  a  fellow  hunter  or 
fisherman? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  a  long  line 
of  cases  on  that  very  subject  matter  that 
the  gentleman  postulates.  We  do  not 
provide  additional  authority  under  this 
legislation  that  would  change  that  case 
law.  We  just  do  not  get  into  that,  and 
this  law  does  not  affect  that  situation. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  statement 
here  that  is  wrong.  We  are  all  very  much 
concerned  as  to  exactly  at  what  point 
Federal  officers  or  State  officers — they 
would  most  likely  be  State  officers — can 
go  into  a  trunk  of  a  car  or  in  which  sit  - 
uations  they  may  do  that.  We  know  very 
well  there  are  some  places  where  they 
can  and  there  are  other  places  where 
they  cannot.  This  legislation  does  not 
expand  that  general  case  law  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
further  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  power  that  would 
be  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
expand  wildlife  preserves,  what  is  re- 
qiiired  of  the  Federal  agency  before  it 
can  go  in  and  condemn  land  and  include 
it  in  a  national  park  or  in  a  national 
preserve? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LECKjETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  counsel 
advises  that  the  procedures  spelled  out 
in  this  legislation  do  not  affect  condem- 
nation authority  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  would  still  have  to 
proceed  under  the  present  condemna- 
tion law? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes,  they  would  still 
be  required  to  proceed  under  whatever 
law  is  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
engage  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  a  colloquy. 

Referring  to  page  3  of  the  bUl.  toward 
the  bottom,  in  line  17.  it  says:  "Make  an 
arrest  with  or  without  a  warrant,"  et 
cetera. 

Is  it  my  imderstanding  that  this  lan- 
guage does  not  change  the  existing  case 
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law  or  the  existing  statutory  law  under 
which  we  are  currently  operating  in  the 
Federal  system? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  true.  This 
allows  for  arrest  by  these  particular  au- 
thorities with  or  without  a  warrant  for 
any  offense  that  is  being  committed 
within  their  presence  or  view  if  such 
authorities  have  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  an  offense  is  being  committed. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  And  that  is  the  exist- 
ing law  today? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  is  the  existing 
law  today  for  certain  other  Federal  of- 
ficers. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  When  it  comes  to  a 
felony,  they  may  arrest  when  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a  felony 
has  been  committed  outside  their  pres- 
ence? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes;  that  is  exactly 
what  is  stated : 

For  any  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  If  such  officer  or  employee  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  Is  committing  such 
felony. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  So  I  am  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  this  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
search  and  seizure  law  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  other  than  what  we  have  in 
existence  today? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Under  no  circumstance 
would  I  support  any  legislation  that 
would  expand  the  search  and  seizure  law 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  merely  giv- 
ing the  same  authority  of  enforcement 
to  these  Federal  officers  that  certain 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  have 
today. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
read  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  fourth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papeis,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  going  beyond  or  we  are  contraven- 
ing this  amendment  at  the  present  time. 
This  amendment  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  the  unlawful  search 
and  seizure  by  British  soldiers  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  very  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  people  throughout  our  countrj'. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  op- 
pose the  portion  of  this  legislation  which 
permits  arrests  and  searches  without  a 
warrant. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2329,  legislation  that 
will  provide  a  uniform,  comprehensive 
authority  for  enforcement  of  our  Fed- 
eral fish  and  wildlife  laws. 


Federal  fish  and  wildlife  programs  are 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  the  past,  both  Services  have  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing numerous  fish  and  wildlife 
laws  accompanied  by  enforcement  au- 
thority, which  at  best,  has  been  frag- 
mented. Officers  of  these  Services  have 
theretofore  acted  under  "implied"  au- 
thority for  their  enforcement  actions. 

This  bill  gives  clear  authority  to  law 
enforcement  officers  or  employees  to 
carry  firearms  and  search,  seize,  and  ar- 
rest without  a  warrant. 

This  bill  also  gives  these  services  spe- 
cific authority  to  establish  and  conduct 
national  training  programs  or  to  uti- 
lize by  cooperative  agreements  the  en- 
forcement assistance  of  other  Federal 
agencies  or  State  agencies.  Tlie  lack  of 
such  training  programs  has  hindered 
both  Services  in  the  recruitment  of  well 
qualified  enforcement  personnel. 

This  legislation  also  clarifies  provi- 
sions of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Act,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  regarding  authority 
for  disposal  of  forfeited  and  abandoned 
items,  the  acceptance  of  partial  interests 
in  land  and  water,  and  the  management 
of  sanctuaries. 

This  bill  is  vital  to  insure  the  effective 
management  of  our  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources.  As  the  representative  of  a 
State  that  is  rich  in  these  natural  re- 
sources, I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill  that 
will  help  to  enhance  the  legacy  we  will 
leave  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
2329,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  206.  nays  136, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  88,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No  31] 
YEAS— 206 


Alexander 

Boiling 

Burke,  Pla. 

Ammerman 

Bonlor 

Burke,  Mass 

Anderson,  m. 

Bonker 

Byron 

Annunzlo 

Bo  wen 

Carney 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Cederberg 

Asp  In 

Breaux 

Chappell 

AuCtoln 

Breckinridge 

Clausen. 

BafalU 

Brodhead 

DonH. 

Baldus 

Broomfleld 

Cochran 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cohen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Coleman 

Bingham 

BroyhUl 

Collins,  m. 

Blanchard 

Buchanan 

Conte 

Boggs 

Burgener 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Davis 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Edgar 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Pish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Gold  water 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Abdnor 
Allen 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beilenson 
Benlamln 
Bennett 
Bevm 
Blouin 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dell  urns 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
English 
Evans,  Ga. 
Plndley 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fountain 
Gephardt 
Goodling 


Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Lagomarslno 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Patten 

NAYS— 136 

Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Holt 

HoHzman 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Latta 
Leach 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Magulre 
Mahon 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mattox 
MUford 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mmeta 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nichols 
Ottlnger 
Panctta 
Pease 
Pickle 


Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rallsback 

Reg\ila 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Santini 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Stanton 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Whalen 

Whitley 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rosenthal 

Kousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Sr.yder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

SjTnms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitteu 

Winn 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT'J— 1 
Bedell 
NOT  VOTING — 88 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Applegate 
Badham 
BadlUo 
Blaggl 
Boland 
Burke,  CalLf. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Cblsholm 
Cleveland 
de  la  Oarza 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Pary 
Elorlo 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.  Term. 
F^enzel 
Oammage 


Olalmo 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

HllUs 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kazen 

Koch 

Le  Fante 

Mann 

Markey 

Mlkulski 

Mikva 

Minlfih 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

MotU 

Myers,  Michael 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 


OTrlen 
Pettis 
Pui  sell 
Ral  lall 
Bb  >des 
Ric  tunond 


I  }ennaln 


Roi 
St 

Sarbsin 
Sai  'yer 
Scl  euer 
Sp«  Uman 
Stark 
Ste;d 
Ste  srs 
Stimp 
Tei  sue 
Th  >rnton 
Torry 
Tu  :ker 
Ull  nan 
Vol  tmer 
Wa  Iker 
Waionan 
Wl  ;glns 
WU  son,  Tex. 
Wj  dler 
Yo  mg,  Fla. 
Zel  erottl 


the 


North  Caro- 


Oammt  ge 


a  with  Mr. 


Mollol  lan 


The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

Ms.  Mlkulski  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Call 
fornia. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Erlenbon 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Clevelan( 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  John  Burton  with  Mr.  Glltkman 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Andrev/s  of 
Una. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mrs.  Heckler 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Apple^ate 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Gonzale^ 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvan 
Jenkins. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Minlsh. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Hollenbec: 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  M; 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Steers, 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  BurllEon  of  Missouri  with 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mi 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with 

Mr.  Le  Pante  with  Mr.  Nowak 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Pursell 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Rahal  I 

Mr.  Sawyer  with  Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mi 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Volknjsr 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr.  ALEXANDER   chang^  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  OTTINGER,  SM 
EDWARDS   of   California, 
PANETTA.    MINETA,    PIKE 
SON,  RANGEL,  CLAY,  and 
changed  their  vote  from  "yes . 

So   (two-thirds  not  havinjg 
favor  thereof)  the  motion 


M-s 


Stu  np 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


following 


Mr.  Ullman. 
.  Tucker. 


Mr.  Steed. 

Stark. 
Pettis. 


Tonry. 


[riH 


of  Iowa, 

l^INDNESS. 

THOMP- 

OUNTAIN 

"  to  "nay." 

voted  in 

rejected. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
LEGGETT.  Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  bill  H.R.  2329  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CORNWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  30,  H.R.  11,  I  was  absent  be- 
cause of  official  business.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


WeIS 


TEAMSTER  CENTRAL  STATES  PEN- 
SION FUND  INVESTIGATION 
PROGRESS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  actions  by 
Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  give  hope  that 
at  last  the  Government  may  be  willing  to 
make  a  major  effort  to  insure  the  mam- 
moth Teamster  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  is  nm  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
its  participants. 

The  Labor  Department  announced  a 
willingness  to  go  to  court  to  remove  old- 
time  trustees  of  the  fund  and  replace 
them  with  outside  professionals. 

After  18  months  of  negotiations,  fund 
trustees,  in  a  memo  released  Friday  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  had  only 
no7/  agreed  to  turn  investment  decisions 
over  to  independent,  neutral  profession- 
als, something  which  should  have  been 
one  of  the  first  actions  taken  to  protect 
the  fund  for  participants. 

The  Friday  release  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  announced  a  new  ex- 
tension postponing  the  effects  of  their 
revocation  of  the  fund's  tax-exempt 
status  last  June  25,  but  limited  the  ex- 
tension armouncement  to  the  impending 
Labor  Department  action.  This  indicates 
the  agencies  are  working  closer  together, 
and  if  true,  it  is  a  further  welcome  de- 
velopment. 

I  have  expressed  repeated  concern  that 
the  Government  seemed  too  willing  to 
negotiate  ad  infinitum  with  fund  law- 
yers. If  these  new  actions  indicate  a  more 
decisive  approach  will  be  followed  by  the 
Carter  administration.  I  think  it  will  for 
the  first  time  give  the  Government  a 
chance  to  clean  up  the  fund. 

On  March  14-15,  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  Ways  and  Means  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  investigation. 
I  look  forward  to  more  fully  assessing  the 
new  developments  with  pertinent  agen- 
cies and  to  continuing  efforts  to  see  that 
in  this  and  other  enforcement  efforts  the 
pension  reform  law  (ERISA)    is  being 


followed  and  is  providing  the  agencies 
the  tools  they  need  to  protect  pension 
plans. 

An  article  from  the  Monday.  February 
28.  V/all  Street  Journal  describing  the 
recent  developments  follows : 

Teamsters  Fund  Paces  Lawsuit  By  Labor 
Agency 
(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department  has 
apparently  decided  to  go  to  court  to  force  the 
ouster  of  Teamsters  Union  President  Frank 
Fltzsimmons  and  three  other  trustees  from 
the  union's  biggest  pension  fund. 

The  decision  to  take  legal  action  against 
the  trustees  of  the  union's  $1.4  billion  Central 
States  Pension  Fund,  after  an  18-month 
federal  Investigation,  results  from  a  change 
In  tactics  by  the  Carter  administration's  new 
team  at  the  Labor  Department. 

Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  has  taken 
a  tougher  stand  than  his  predecessors  in  con- 
tinuing private  negotiations  with  the  trustees 
over  the  operation  of  the  fund,  which  has 
been  accused  of  corruption,  mismanagement 
and  ties  to  organized  crime. 

Sources  close  to  the  fund  said  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, who  has  assumed  personal  control  of 
the  Teamsters  Investigation,  Is  demanding 
that  Mr.  Fltzsimmons  resign  as  a  trustee  of 
the  fund  along  with  three  other  longtime 
trustees.  The  four  kept  their  posts  last  Octo- 
ber when  11  of  15  men  then  serving  as  trus- 
tees resigned  under  government  pressure, 
and  the  number  of  trvistees  was  pared  to  10. 
outside  professionals  tjrged 

The  sources  said  the  Labor  Department  also 
is  demanding  that  the  four  men's  seats  be 
turned  over  to  outside,  neutral  professional 
Investment  experts  who  would  effectively 
control  the  huge  fund's  assets.  Currently, 
half  the  trustees.  Including  Mr.  Fltzsimmons 
and  one  of  the  other  targets  of  the  govern- 
ment's resignation  demand,  are  drawn  from 
the  union.  The  other  five,  Including  two 
trustees  the  government  wants  out.  are  drawn 
from  employer  groups. 

The  fund's  trustees  have  angrily  rejected 
the  new  demands,  sources  said,  and  the  gov- 
ernment last  week  decided  to  take  the  fund 
to  court  under  the  1974  pension  law,  unless 
the  trustees  change  their  minds  soon.  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined  to  play 
very,  very,  hard  ball,"  said  one  lawyer  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  investigation. 

The  decision  to  go  to  court  was  hinted  at 
Fi'iday  In  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  is  working 
with  the  Labor  Department  on  the  investi- 
gation. The  press  release  announced  that  the 
fund's  tax  exemption,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued only  on  a  temprarary  basis  since  last 
June,  was  being  extended  for  the  foturth 
time,  through  April  30.  Without  the  exten- 
sion, employers  contributing  to  the  fund  on 
behalf  of  their  employes  might  have  lost  their 
right  to  deduct  those  contributions  for  tax 
purposes  after  today. 

However,  the  release  went  on  to  disclose 
that  discussions  between  the  government  and 
the  fund  on  "reformation  of  fund  practices 
and  procedures  .  .  .  haven't  progressed  to  a 
point  of  agreement  at  this  time"  and  that 
"the  Department  of  Labor  hM  determined  to 
take  appropriate  remedial  action."  Govern- 
ment sources  confirmed  that  "appropriate 
remedial  action"  mentioned  would  be  a  civil 
lawsuit  under  the  1974  federal  pension  law. 
Fund  Declines  Comment 

In  Chicago,  a  spokesman  for  the  fund  de- 
clined comment  on  the  press  release,  saying: 
"It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  fund  to 
attempt  to  define  the  Labor  Department's 
language." 

It  isn't  known  exactly  what  the  suit  will 
demand,  but  sources  Indicated  It  will  seek  at 
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least  to  remove  four  longtime  trustees — and 
all  10  current  trustees — and  to  replace  them 
with  outside  professionals.  The  coming  court 
battle  might  still  be  avoided  If  the  trustees 
agree  to  resign.  In  fact,  some  knowledgeable 
sources  said  the  fund  still  hopes  to  negotiate 
some  sort  of  compromise  or  consent  decree 
that  could  avoid  a  trial. 

But  If  the  suit  is  filed,  it  wlU  provide  a 
major  legal  test  of  the  1974  law,  still  largely 
unproved  In  court,  that  gives  the  govern- 
ment broad  powers  to  correct  pension  abuses. 
Indeed,  some  tax-and-penslon  lawyers  doubt 
th©  government  can  make  a  case  in  court 
for  removal  of  some  or  all  trustees,  especially 
as  the  fund  has  made  major  Improvements 
in  Its  procedures  since  the  federal  Investiga- 
tion began  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

But  Labor  Secretary  Marshall  Is  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  investigation  should 
be  brought  to  a  head  soon.  Congressional 
criticism  of  the  Inquiry's  pace  tarnished  the 
reputation  of  his  predecessor,  W.  J.  Usery 
Jr.,  and  provided  the  toughest  moments  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  confirmation  bearings  last 
month.  A  new  set  of  congressional  hearings 
is  scheduled  for  mid-March,  and  the  Carter 
administration  is  anxious  for  progress  on  the 
case. 

Further,  some  government  lawyers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Intervention  of  a  federal 
court  Is  essential  If  control  of  the  fund's  In- 
vestments Is  ever  to  be  turned  over  to  neutral 
professionals.  They  believe  few  pension  ex- 
perts would  agree  to  take  on  the  task  unless 
they  could  do  so  under  a  court  order  protect- 
ing them  from  financial  liability. 

In  the  past  two  years,  under  prodding  by 
th"?  Labor  Department,  the  fund  has  hired 
new  staff  managers,  retained  outside  invest- 
ment consultants,  pledged  to  sell  Its  often- 
questioned  real-estate  holdings,  stopped 
granting  loans  and  forced  out  most  of  its 
trustees.  But  It  has  resisted  the  Labor  De- 
partment's goal  of  placing  control  of  the 
fund's  assets  in  the  hands  of  outside  profes- 
sionals, free  from  Interference  from  the 
triif  tees. 

Ironically,  In  response  to  the  new  de- 
mands for  the  trustees'  resignations,  the 
fund  finally  agreed  last  week  to  let  outsiders 
control  the  Investments,  though  apparently 
not  as  full-fledged  trustees.  A  memorandum 
from  the  fund  released  by  the  IRS  Friday 
contained  a  pledge  by  the  trustees  to  "dele- 
gate investment  authority  over  fund  assets 
to  a  committee  of  independent,  neutral  pro- 
fessionals "  and  to  restrict  the  current  trus- 
tee's authority  to  "noninvestment  matters." 

The  concessions  were  sought  for  months 
by  the  Ford  administration.  But  they  appar- 
ently weren't  enough  to  satisfy  the  tougher 
demands  of  the  Carter  administration,  which 
insists  that  the  neutrals  hold  power  as  full 
trvistees  and  wants  Mr.  Fltzsimmons  and 
the  three  other  holdovers — Roy  L.  WUllans. 
John  P.  Spickerman  Sr.  and  A.  O.  Massa — 
out. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the  fund, 
Mr.  FUzElTimons  was  angry  when  the  new 
demands  were  presented  to  the  trustees  by 
Secretary  Marshall's  aides  at  a  Feb.  16  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  He  Is  said  to  be  adamant 
against  being  forced  out  as  a  trustee  under 
a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Over  the  months  of 
the  federal  investigation,  he  has  doggedly 
defended  his  own  Integrity  and  that  of  the 
fund. 

Meeting  last  Tuesday,  the  trustees  de- 
cided to  reject  the  resignation  demand  but 
in  an  apparent  last  effort  to  avoid  a  lawsuit, 
they  offered  to  accept  the  government's 
longtime  call  for  the  placement  of  the  fund's 
investment  decisions  In  the  hands  of  outside 
professionals.  They  really  thought  some- 
thing might  be  worked  out  after  (their)  de- 
cision Tuesday,  said  a  source  close  to  the 
fund. 


But  after  several  days  of  meetings  among 
government  lawyers,  the  decision  was  made 
to  issue  the  IRS  press  release  Indicating  that 
the  Labor  Department  has  decided  to  go  to 
court. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  JOBS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  that  last  week  the  House  passed 
H.R.  11  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  295 
to  85.  This  legislation  will  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act 
of  1976,  which  authorized  $2  bDUon  of 
direct,  100-percent  Federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  governmental  jurisdic- 
tions for  construction,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  other  improvements  of  local 
facilities,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals, 
police  and  fire  protection  facilities.  It  also 
provided  fimds  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems which  could  be  started  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay  and  which  would  have  di- 
rect and  substantial  job-creating  impact. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion believes  that  approximately  240.000 
jobs  will  be  created  by  this  House  action. 

The  time  period  for  filing  requests  for 
this  Federal  help  extended  from  October 
26  to  December  3.  1976.  and  when  the 
deadline  expired  it  was  found  that  24,000 
applications  had  been  filed,  asking  for  a 
total  of  $24  billion.  Unfortunately,  out 
of  that  overwhelming  response,  only  1,988 
projects  could  be  processed  and  cleared 
for  Federal  grants  before  the  $2  billion 
f'jnd  was  exhausted. 

The  legislation  passed  la.st  Thursday 
will  increase  the  authorization  by  $4  bil- 
lion— a  realistic  approach  to  a  real  need 
in  light  of  our  current  economic  condi- 
tion. Only  those  applications  filed  before 
the  deadline  last  fall  will  be  considered 
for  the  new  appropriation.  However,  pro- 
visions have  been  made  in  this  act  which 
would  cover  instances  where  applicants 
prepared  and  submitted  their  applica- 
tions in  good  faith,  but  were  rejected  due 
to  a  governmental  error. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  extension  provided 
by  H.R.  11  will,  in  part,  contribute  to 
what  we  all  hope  will  be  a  brightening 
economic  climate. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  ADVOCATES 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE  DE- 
FERRAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Steers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  happy 
to  see  that,  once  again.  President  Carter 
has  voiced  support  for  the  idea  of  con- 
gressional pay  raise  deferral. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  H.R.  1365, 
the  Congressional  Pay  Raise  Deferral 
Act,  which  was  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  on  the  opening  day  of  this  ses- 
sion, I  hope  that  President  Carter's 
statements  will  encourage  my  colleagues 


to  act  favorably  on  this  bill  which  will 
permit  truly  constructive  debate  on  the 
merits  and  faults  of  future  congressional 
pay  raises. 

In  a  copyrighted  Boston  Globe  story 
dated  February  26,  President  Carter,  re- 
ferring to  the  recent  28  percent  pay  raise 
given  to  Congress  without  a  vote,  said: 

I  think  the  salary  Increase  was  warranted. 
But  the  way  It  was  done  was  a  mistake.  In 
the  future  any  increase  should  benefit  the 
members  of  following  Congresses. 

The  problem  that  Congress  has  faced 
in  the  past  in  deUberating  congressional 
pay  raises  will  remain  with  the  Congress 
unless  the  process  is  changed.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  not  presently 
in  favor  of  congressional  pay  raise  de- 
ferral to  consider  President  Carter's  sec- 
ond statement  in  2  weeks  in  support  of 
this  concept. 


PREVENT  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
FROM  REQUIRING  TOLLS  ON  FREE 
BRIDGES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  together  with 
Representatives  Chisholm,  Richmond, 
Scheuer,  Solarz,  Zeferetti,  Addabbo, 
Delaney,  Rosenthal,  Wolff,  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Biaggi,  Badillo,  Downey. 
NowAK,  and  Kemp,  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  courts  and  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  from  re- 
quiring the  imposition  of  tolls  on  the  free 
bridges  across  the  East  and  Harlem 
Rivers  in  New  York  City. 

EPA  and  the  Federal  courts  have  or- 
dered that  tolls  be  imposed  on  the  13 
free  bridges  across  the  East  River  and 
Harlem  River  as  part  of  the  New  York 
clean  air  plan.  After  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  available  information,  my 
colleagues  and  I  decided  that  the  tolls 
plan  is  both  unjustified  and  imwise. 

The  Brooklyn  congressional  delegation 
has  sought  tiie  best  information  avail- 
able on  the  likely  impact  of  the  tolls 
plan  on  New  York's  environment  and 
economy.  We  have  met  twice  with  EPA 
officials  and  received  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  plan.  On  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion we  received,  the  Brooklyn  delega- 
tion concluded  that  the  imposition  of 
tolls  would  produce  no  substantial  en- 
vironmental benefit  for  the  city,  and  may 
well  have  serious  negative  consequences. 
The  entire  Qvieens  delegation  and  Mem- 
bers from  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  State  join  us  in  this 
conclusion. 

We  have  reached  this  conclusion  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  EPA  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  tolls  will  make  any  meaningful 
improvement  in  air  quality.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  rush  hour  traffic  into  Man- 
hattan— the  most  significant  source  of 
auto  pollution — will  be  reduced  less  than 
1  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
likely  that  traffic  congestion  in  the  area 
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of  toll  plazas  will  Increase 
the  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
the  bridges. 

Second.  Tolls  imposed  .._ 
hours  will  produce  little  addit 
nue  for  mass  transit.  Only  i 
imposed  24  hours  a  day.  can 
duce  significant  revenues 
transit.  Yet  such  tolls  would  h 
economic  and  social 
have  not  been  considered.  In 

estimate  of  $140  million  in 

nue  for  a  $1.50  round  trip  to 
on  grossly  underestimated  . 
structlon  for  the  toll  plazas 

Third.    By    discouraging 
trafiac,  tolls  will  undermine 
economic   base — its   shops, 
entertainments,  and  cultva-al 
Unemployment  is  likely  to  ._. 
city  tax  revenues  will  drop.  In 
of  a  severe  financial  crisis, 
simply  cannot  afford  to 
economic  damage. 

Poiui-h.  The  tolls  are  unfair 
stitute  a  regressive  tax  on  the 
Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  and  < 

driving  within  Manhattan 

contribute  greatly  to  poUutioi 
have  to  pay  the  tolls. 

Fifth.  There  was  no  real 
for  the  public  to  be  involved 
ment  on   the  decision  to 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one 
Ing  in  the  city,  2y2  years  ago 
hattan,  armounced  by  a  tiny 
newspaper  which  gave  no  _._ 
a  matter  as  important  as  the 
was  under  consideration. 

Sixth.  The  tolls  will  divide 
Middle-class  families  in  the 
boroughs  are  likely  to  wonder 
should  endure  New  York's 
order  to  have  no  easier  access  v. 
tan  than  do  residents  of  New 
Long  Island. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons, 
leagues  and  I  believe  the  tol) 
stopped.  Our  bill  will  do  this 
caUy  prohibiting  the  inclusion  . 
strategy  In  New  York's  clean 
Tlie  bill  will  affect  no  other 
plan  and  no  other  State. 

Our  bill  does  not  remove  . 
obligation  to  clean  up  its  air 
specifically    requires    that    a 
strategy  be  developed  if  the 
of  the  tolls  will  keep  New 
meeting  Federal  clean  air  _ 

There  is  no  question  that  „_ 
cleaning  up  New  York's  air  ha; 
o.T  for  far  too  long.  The  city 
Federal  governments  have  al 
their  heels  in  developing  and 
ing  an  effective  clean  air 

however,  produce  only  the 

tion.  They  do  not  contribute 
fact  detract  from,  the  real 
needed. 
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THE  LATE  MICHAEL  CUT^RMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Le 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Speaker 
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ple of  Bayonne  lost  a  great  and  good 
friend  with  the  passing  of  Michael  Outer- 
man.  A  dedicated  and  sincere  Individual, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  his  city  and  its  people. 

As  both  a  leader  of  the  Bayonne  busi- 
ness community  and  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  public  spirited  citizen,  he  la- 
bored tirelessly  on  behalf  of  bettering  the 
lives  of  the  residents  of  the  city  he  loved 
so  much.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
failing  health  and  untimely  death  at  the 
age  of  38,  he  would  have  presided  at  the 
Bayonne  bicentennial  celebration,  a  proj- 
ect he  had  diligently  directed  from  its 
inception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  Mike  Outerman  and 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Bayonne. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Michael  Guterman's  friend,  Ronald 
Bressler,  which  appeared  in  the  Dis- 
patch: 
Editor  The  Dispatch: 

The  deaths  of  many  of  our  Presidents  left 
an  Immediate  and  profound  sense  of  shock 
and  an  enduring  deep  feeling  of  loss  acknowl- 
edged by  our  whole  nation.  The  masterful  ex- 
ercise of  presidential  leadership  established 
their  greatness  In  the  minds  of  millions  and 
their  continued  Impact  on  history  grows  with 
each  succeeding  generation. 

Had  none  of  these  men  ever  attained  the 
Presidency,  their  greatness  would  never  have 
touched  a  whole  nation,  nor  been  acknowl- 
edged by  It.  Yet  each  of  them  would  have 
touched  and  better  the  lives  of  everyone  In 
their  own  community. 

Michael  Guterman  of  Bayonne  touched  and 
bettered  the  llv»»3  of  everyone  in  his  com- 
munity. He  gave  his  all.  literally  put  his 
whole  heart  into  Bayonne's  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration and  all  other  civic  activities.  Those 
of  us  who  had  the  profound  knowledge  know- 
ing him  must  say  that  this  was  because  of 
his  firm  and  unshakable  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  that  established  our 
nation  and  his  personal  dedication  to  its  un- 
limited preservation  in  the  future.  Michael 
Outerman  passed  away  within  the  shadow 
of  the  birthday  celebration  of  200  years  of 
American  Independence  and  freedom.  We 
shall  not  see  the  like  of  him  again. 

Ronald  O.  Bressler. 


BILL  TO  ELIMINATE  LOBBYING 
DEDUCrnONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  niinutes. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers 
of  special  interest  groups  pressuring  the 
Government  for  their  own  parochial  ends 
Is  one  of  the  cliches  of  the  day.  In  our 
trips  back  home  we  conjure  before  the 
public  the  beleaguered  Congressman 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  spear  wav- 
ing, blood  drinking  lobbyists.  We  shake 
our  heads  in  despair  before  the  voters, 
but  when  we  return  to  Congress  few  of 
us  are  willing  to  do  anything  about  a 
situation  that  we  all  decry. 

Today  I  propose  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  individual  and  business  tax  de- 
ductions for  lobbying  expenses  and  that 


will  reduce  the  tax  deduction  for  dues 
and  charitable  contributions  by  the  per- 
centage of  the  receiving  organizations 
expenditures  for  lobbying.  If  the  Con- 
gress really  wants  to  do  something  about 
the  legislative  influence  of  special  in- 
terests, it  can  start  by  withdrawing  the 
tax  benefits  for  lobbying. 

But  the  lobbying  deduction  for  busi- 
nesses is  also  one  of  our  most  inequitable 
tax  policies.  Briefly  put.  businesses  are 
permitted  to  deduct  expenses  incurred  in 
lobbying,  but  individuals  generally  are 
not.  For  example,  an  auto  manufacturer 
or  a  beverage  container  company  can 
communicate  with  a  Member  of  Congress 
against  pollution  control  or  against  re- 
tuinable  bottles  and  then  claim  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  expenses  incurred.  The 
deduction  can  Include  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  Washington,  D.C.,  the  costs 
of  lodging  and  meals,  and  even  the  costs 
of  preparing  testimony. 

In  contrast,  an  individual  who  writes  to 
his  Congressman  about  pollution  or  road- 
side litter  usually  cannot  deduct  even  the 
expense  of  the  envelope  and  the  stamp. 

Though  individuals  and  businesses  are 
governed  by  the  same  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  covering  lobbying 
deductions — section  1.162-20 — the  code 
works  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  busi- 
nesses than  of  individuals.  Under  the 
code,  lobbying,  expenses  must  qualify  as 
an  "ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense" to  be  deductible.  To  claim  such 
a  business  deduction,  an  individual  tax- 
payer must  be  able  to  prove  his  livelihood 
has  a  "direct  interest"  in  the  legislation 
he  is  lobbying  over. 

Several  unsatisfactory  results  follow 
from  the  lobbying  deduction  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  First  to 
prove  a  "direct  Interest"  in  vast  amounts 
of  legislation  is  generally  very  easy  for 
big  business  but  very  difficult  for  indi- 
viduals. Second,  though  the  code  seems 
to  speak  to  the  lobbying  interests  of  in- 
dividuals, it  strangely  restricts  those  in- 
terests to  business  and  business  alone. 
Such  a  definition  leaves  out  critical  con- 
cerns of  individuals  that  are  often  more 
important  than  business.  The  urban  en- 
vironment, noise,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion,  crime,  and  health 
care,  for  example,  are  matters  of  life  and 
death  for  many  people,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  direct  business  concerns. 

Current  law  invites  businesses  to  lobby 
for  business  interests,  but  it  discourages 
individuals  from  lobbying  for  the  public 
welfare.  Since  many  of  our  industries 
have  a  financial  investment  in  air  pol- 
lution or  strip  mining,  for  example,  they 
are  able  to  deduct  lobbying  e.xpenses  for 
their  interests.  But  the  public,  the  vic- 
tims of  pollution  and  of  a  ravaged  coun- 
tryside, do  not  have  the  encouragement 
of  a  tax  deduction  to  lobby  individually 
against  environmental  blight.  Is  there 
any  justification  for  such  a  one-sided 
advocacy  receiving  the  blessing  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code? 

But  the  inequities  of  lobbying  deduc- 
tions compound.  The  present  restrictions 
make  lobbying  expenses  of  individuals 
much  greater  than  lobbying  expenses 
of  businesses  because  coiporations  may 
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lobby  with  "before  tax"  dollars  while 
Individuals  must  lobby  with  "after  tax" 
dollars.  Thus,  a  corporation  can  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  lobbying  activity  with 
each  dollar  it  earns,  but  an  individual 
must  pay  taxes  on  each  dollar  he  earns 
before  he  can  spend  it  on  lobbying.  An 
individual  in  a  30-percent  tax  bracket, 
for  example,  can  buy  only  70  cents  worth 
of  lobbying  activity  with  each  dollar  of 
income.  A  further  disservice  of  our  cur- 
rent provisions  is  that  they  also  force 
the  people  to  pay  not  once  but  twice 
for  business  lobbying. 

First,  consxmiers  pay  the  added  cost  to 
a  business  for  its  lobbying  activities  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices.  Second,  the 
taxpayer  must  make  up  the  revenue  that 
is  forfeited  by  allowing  business  lobby- 
ing deductions  from  income.  Our  tax  pol- 
icy toward  lobbying  is  both  illogical  and 
burdensome. 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  the 
inequities  of  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  lobbying  expenses  might  be  answered 
by  broadening  the  definition  of  deducti- 
ble expenses  for  Individuals.  However, 
liberalizing  individual  lobbying  deduc- 
tions has  the  disadvantage  of  reducing 
revenue  from  income  taxes  and  of  fur- 
ther complicating  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  believe  my  proposal,  denying  all 
deductions  for  expenses  Incurred  for 
lobbying,  is  a  better  solution.  For  one,  it 
will  eliminate  the  Indirect  subsidy  for 
the  lobbying  effort^  of  big  business  which 
broadening  individual  deductions  would 
not  do. 

But  just  as  importantly.  It  speaks  to 
the  larger  question  of  Federal  policy  to- 
ward all  lobbying  by  special  interests,  be 
they  individuals,  businesses,  foundations, 
charities,  union,  or  public  interest 
groups.  Our  current  tax  laws,  despite  the 
reforms  of  the  last  Congress,  are  a  con- 
fusion of  different  regulations  for  differ- 
ent groups  and  individuals  involved  in 
lobbying.  The  Federal  Government 
should  make  a  single,  clear-headed  state- 
ment about  its  tax  policy  toward  any 
organization  or  Individual  attempting  to 
influence  legislation  for  its  own  purposes 
or  its  own  point  of  view.  Lobbying  by  any 
group  is  part  of  our  democratic  process, 
but  that  taxpayers  must  financially  sup- 
port and  specifically  encourage  those 
activities  ought  not  to  be  part  of  our 
system.  Those  who  shout  the  loudest  have 
no  greater  claim  to  a  tax  break  than 
those  who  speak  softly  or  do  not  speak 
at  all. 

Why  has  the  Congress  not  acted  be- 
fore now?  Whatever  else  the  reasons,  this 
is  one  of  them :  as  much  as  we  denounce 
the  power  and  influence  of  special  inter- 
est groups,  we  also  depend  on  them  for 
arguments,  information,  and  positions 
about  public  policy  that  we  do  not  have 
at  our  immediate  command.  Because  we 
have  come  to  rely  on  lobbyists,  openly  or 
privately,  we  are  reluctant  to  block  their 
availability.  But  the  Congress  is  already 
glutted  with  an  excess  of  outside  pres- 
sure and  material.  We  do  not  suffer  from 
too  little  information,  we  suffer  from  too 
much.  If  my  bill  would  reduce  the  bulk 
and  influence  of  lobbying,  then  it  might 
increase  the  influence  of  dispassionate 
judgment   and   good  sense.   If  my   bill 


might  lighten  the  amount  of  waste  paper 
stuffed  in  congressional  mailboxes,  then 
it  might  facilitate  some  weightier  con- 
siderations by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
But  most  importantly,  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  reconsider  the  way  we  conduct 
our  business.  It  Is  time  to  renew  a  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people  rather  than  of 
the  noisiest  people.  It  is  time,  perhaps,  to 
listen  less  to  the  special  interests  and  to 
think  and  do  more. 


LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  26— TRAFFIC 
BOTTLENECK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedokn) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  is- 
sue that  ought  to  concern  every  con- 
sumer in  the  country  is  the  growing 
traffic  bottleneck  at  lock  and  dam  No. 
26  along  the  Mississippi  River.  Located 
near  Alton,  111.,  lock  and  dam  No.  26  is 
one  of  only  two  lock  and  dam  systems 
along  the  river  which  must  handle  all 
traffic  from  both  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  Illinois  Rivers.  With  an  operating 
capacity  of  46  million  tons  of  cargo  an- 
nually, however,  it  has  a  capacity  of  less 
than  half  that  of  its  equally  busy 
counterpart  downstream— lock  and  dam 
No.  27. 

Having  reached  its  capacity  7  years 
ago,  and  with  annual  traffic  increases  of 
2-3  million  tons,  barges  navigating 
through  lock  and  dam  No.  26  have  been 
subject  to  increasingly  lengthy  delays 
with  cargo  backlogs  being  pashed  fur- 
ther and  further  upstream.  Especially 
during  grain  harvest  seasons,  barges 
have  remained  idle  for  up  2  days  while 
traffic  was  cleared  through  the  locks.  The 
inadequacy  of  lock  and  dam  No.  26  to 
handle  its  growing  volimie  of  traffic  is 
compounded  by  rapid  structural  deterio- 
ration, with  numerous  visible  cracks  and 
deficiencies.  As  a  result  of  structural 
failure  in  April  of  1976  which  affected 
the  main  lock,  more  than  1,000  barges 
remained  idle  for  a  full  week  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $300  million  to  farmers, 
consumers,  and  carriers.  Despite  its 
shortcomings,  lock  and  dam  No.  26  is  ex- 
pected each  year  to  carry  m.ore  com- 
modity cargo  than  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  cargo 
of  the  Panama. 

The  delays  attributable  to  a  deterio- 
rating lock  and  dam  No.  26  are  costly 
in  a  number  of  ways.  They  are  certainly 
costly  to  the  barges  which  incur  losses 
of  $200  for  each  hour  that  they  remain 
idle.  They  are  also  costly  to  consumers 
who  must  pay  mere  for  the  commodities 
being  shipped  on  these  barges.  They  are 
costly  to  utility  users  who  m.ust  pay  more 
for  the  electricity  generated  by  the  huge 
amounts  of  coal  that  pass  through  the 
locks.  They  are  costly  to  farmers  who 
must  transport  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket through  the  locks.  And  they  are 
extremely  costly  to  an  economy  depend- 
ent upon  export  grains  traveling  down- 
stream along  the  Mississippi  for  its 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  More  than 
$8  billion  in  export  grain  passes  through 


lock  and  dam  No.  26  each  year  from  the 
farms  of  the  Midwest  to  the  ports  of 
New  Orleans. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
new  110-foot  by  1,200-foot  main  lock 
near  the  present  lock,  as  well  as  a  110- 
foot  by  600 -foot  auxiliary  lock.  This  con- 
forms to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  would 
equip  the  new  lock  and  dam  No.  26  with 
the  equivalent  capacity  of  lock  and  dam 
No.  27  which  was  completed  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Full  opportunity  would  be 
provided  to  assess  the  environmental  and 
economic  impact  of  the  auxiliary  lock, 
with  final  project  approval  contingent 
upon  favorable  determinations. 

The  advantages  to  simultaneously  au- 
thorizing both  locks  are  time  and  cost. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  compatible, 
auxiliary  lock  is  going  to  be  needed  at 
Alton  if  there  is  to  be  any  growth  ca- 
pactiy  to  lock  and  dam  No.  26.  By  the 
time  the  main  lock  is  finally  constructed, 
traffic  through  the  locks  will  likely  have 
increased  to  a  point  where  even  its  in- 
creased capacity  will  be  tested.  Without 
circumventing  any  opportunities  for 
project  review,  I  believe  that  final  con- 
struction of  the  auxiliary  lock,  if  ap- 
proved, could  be  facilitated  by  immediate 
authorization.  An  estimated  $30  million 
per  year,  or  $80,000  per  day,  is  added  to 
the  cost  of  this  project  through  delay. 
An  immediate  authorization  can  limit 
unnecessary  costs  while  also  eliminating 
the  necessity  for  embroiling  Congress 
again  In  tills  matter  shortly. 

Although  I  am  aware  tliat  many  envi- 
ronmental groups  remain  unassuaged  by 
these  provisions  in  other  bills  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  a  replacement  locks  and 
dam  No.  26,  my  bill  also  states  clearly 
that  absolutely  no  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Army  corps  to  deepen  any  of  the 
navigation  channels  leading  to  Alton. 
Any  authority  which  may  have  explicitly 
or  implicitly  been  given  them  in  the  past 
to  even  study  the  feasibility  of  doing  this 
is  also  revoked.  While  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  maintain  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  totally  pristine  condition 
that  some  environmentalist  desire,  I  do 
share  their  concern  that  nothing  be  done 
to  construct  a  deeper  channel  along  the 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  replacement  of  lock 
and  dam  No.  26.  while  not  a  glamorous 
issue,  is  nevertheless  one  of  paramount 
concern  to  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial vitality  of  the  American  Midwest. 
Because  of  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
too  far-fetched  to  say  our  coimtry's 
prosperity  requires  an  efficient  naviga- 
tion system  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
While  there  remain  legitimate  differences 
among  those  who  believe  that  the  present 
locks  and  dam  system  can  simply  be 
repaired  to  accommodate  increased  traf- 
fic, and  those  who  believe  that  the  issue 
of  waterway  user  taxes  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  a  decision 
on  lock  and  dam  No.  26,  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  problems  at  stake  here.  There 
are  important  implications  for  our 
Nation's  transportation  policies. 
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Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr. 
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his  book's  central  Judgment  about  the  power 
of  the  multinational  oil  companies,  the  so- 
called  "Seven  Sisters" — ^Exxon,  Mobile.  80- 
Cal,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  British 
Petroleum.  Blair  believed  that  their  near- 
perfect  control  of  supply  and  marketing  has 
operated  so  Inlmlcally  to  the  public  Interest 
that  It  must  be  made  subject  to  effective 
regulation,  or,  preferably,  neutralized 
through  comprehensive  dissolution  and  di- 
vestiture. 

The  facts  that  Blair  relentlessly  gathered 
gave  him  two  major  reasons  for  this  verdict. 
First,  the  present  symbiotic  relationship  be- 
tween private  Interests  and  local,  state  and 
Federal  Government  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
pletion of  the  nation's  domestic  oil  reserves 
far  beyond  what  It  would  have  been  had 
competitive  conditions  existed.  Second,  the 
Seven  Sisters'  control  of  oil  has  forced  vis 
into  an  unnecessary  degree  of  dependence  on 
the  Middle  East.  Blair  never  wavered  in  this 
opinion.  In  an  Interview  given  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  he  remarked  that  OPEC, 
the  so-called  "cartel"  of  petroleum  export- 
ing countries,  "didn't  break  down,  and  the 
reason  it  didn't  Is  becaxise  the  [Seven]  com- 
panies make  more  money  by  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  OPEC  price  structure 
than  they  do  by  bringing  about  reductions 
In  the  OPEC  price  structure." 

Like  a  skilled  surgeon,  Blair  dissects  the 
anatomy  of  OPEC  and  of  the  Seven  Sisters 
themselves.  His  conclusions,  while  no  sur- 
prise to  oilmen,  have  largely  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  public  Including  the  media. 
Although  the  OPEC  countries  appear  to  have 
the  will  and  at  times  the  political  cohesion, 
they  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  economic 
muscle — the  technological  and  marketing 
facilities — to  Increase  world  prices.  These 
Instruments  of  power  belong  to  the  Sisters, 
the  "lucky  Seven,"  and  without  their  con- 
sent the  international  cartel  In  oil  would 
not  be  possible.  "But  the  majors  must 
clearly  bear  the  responsibility  for  curtailing 
supply  ...  for  rai-slng  prices  more  than  any 
increa-se  In  costs  occasioned  by  OPEC  actions 
[as  Indicated  by  the  rise  In  their  profit 
rates]." 

Blair  used  to  get  annoyed  with  profes- 
sional economists  who  called  OPEC  a  cartel. 
For  him.  OPEC  had  become  the  veil  divert- 
ing the  publics  attention  from  the  real 
cartel,  the  international  oil  companies.  They 
had  been  the  real  cartel  ever  since  the  ma- 
jors set  down  their  flr&t  written,  principles 
In  the  1928  Achnacarry  Agreement  that  Ini- 
tially divided  world  markets. 

One  point  keeps  recurring  In  this  book: 
"no  other  industry  begins  to  offer  the  data 
problems  that  are  presented  by  petroleum." 
From  the  disclosure  laws  to  statistical  rec- 
ords, one  constantly  encounters  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  make  outdated.  New 
Deal  era  information  requirements  illumi- 
nate the  realities  behind  balance  sheets  that 
are  the  result  of  post-World  War  II  "creative 
accounting."  Here  the  Seven  Sisters  were 
pioneers.  They  were  the  first  to  become  ver- 
tically-Integrated, the  first  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  directing  and  declaring  profits 
at  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  process  In 
step-wise  Industries — in  this  case  from 
crude  extraction  to  final  retailing.  They  were 
in  the  vanguard  of  multinational  businesses, 
among  the  first  to  discover  the  merits  of 
transferring  profits  earned  In  countries  with 
high  tax  rates  to  those  with  lower  ones. 

At  a  hearing  during  the  Arab  boycott,  a 
Senate  Committee  wondered  about  the  state 
of  national  security  energy  reserves.  Richard 
Helms,  director  of  the  C.I.A.  at  the  time, 
replied  with  the  alarming  statement  that 
only  the  oil  companies  had  such  Informa- 
tion. In  terms  of  strategic  Importance  to  our 
economy,  energy  Is  outranked  only  by  agri- 
culture.   In   contrast   to   the   multitude   of 


American  schools  of  agricultural  economics, 
there  are  no  colleges  of  energy  economics,  no 
courses  and  no  textbooks.  When  It  comes  to 
ownership,  the  case  Is  equally  hopeless.  The 
last  systematic  ownership  data  was  compiled 
In  1938. 

Blair's  Indictment  Is  not  limited  to  the 
Seven  Sisters.  Time  and  again  his  facts  Im- 
plicate willing  state  and  local  politicians, 
foreign  authorities,  and  even  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bodies,  "particularly  the  United 
States  Department  of  State."  For  their  own 
reasons,  some  unwittingly  and  some  know- 
ingly, each  assisted  In  creating  what  Is  to- 
day the  control  structure  of  oil.  Prom  the 
early  days  of  buying  off  officials  In  Pennsyl- 
vania through  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals  of 
the  1920s  to  Nixon's  secret  campaign  fund, 
no  other  Industry  has  equaled  oil's  record 
of  generating  enormous  sums  of  uncon- 
trolled money.  A  wayward  history  of  bribes, 
extortion  and  payoffs  Is  part  of  the  vicious 
circle  explaining  how  corruption  begets  In- 
adequate information  and  Inadequate  Infor- 
mation begets  Ineffective  regulation.  The 
first  principle  of  democracy  has  always  been 
that  without  the  checks  and  balances  of  ef- 
fective Information  and  disclosure,  abuse  of 
power  Is  Inevitable.  Nowhere  Is  this  better 
borne  out  than  In  the  case  of  oil. 

The  oil  executives  who  faced  Blair's  burn- 
ing questioning  during  Congressional  hear- 
ings at  times  felt  him  to  be  a  radical,  antl- 
buslness  advocate.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  Blair's  aim.  wrote  the  late  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  himself  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist as  well  as  a  politician,  was  "to  pre- 
serve the  system  of  competitive  capitalism 
from  the  encroachments  of  monopoly."  In 
page  after  page.  Blair  demonstrates  why  the 
oil  Industry  has  neither  "free  markets"  nor 
"free  enterprises."  This  despite  the  fact 
that  these  two  most  abused  political -eco- 
nomic concepts  are  constantly  on  the  tongues 
of  the  Seven  Sisters'  managers,  the  very 
men  who  do  not  permit  these  conditions  to 
exist. 

We   are   still   in   a  period   of   uncertainty 
about  the  economy's  stability.  Almost  dally 
there  are  revelations   of  corporate   political 
abuse  resulting  from  concentrated  economic 
power.    Indeed,    this    is   the   essence    of   two 
major   challenges   facing   our   constitutional 
system:    First,    can    political    accountability 
over  concentrated  economic  power  be  main- 
tained? Second,  can  our  democratic  political 
process  generate  timely  and  effective  policies 
to  deal  with  the  economy's  new  problems  of 
Instability?  The  two  problems  are  casually 
related.  Each  represents  a  lag  In  the  Govern- 
ment's adjustment  to  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  our  largest  corporations,  and, 
therefore,   of   oiir   economy.    Including   the 
major  oil  companies,  soma  800  of  our  largest 
firms,  which  account  for  about  70  percent  of 
all  private  sector  activity,  have  evolved  from 
single-Industry     national     enterprises     Into 
multinational  and  multi-industrial  conglom- 
erates. The  pace  of  this  postwar  change  In 
the   economy's  structure   has  been  so  rapid 
that  the  lag  In  Government  policy  became 
noticeable  only  In  the  early  1970's. 

Historically  the  current  process  Is  akin  to 
the  last  great  transformation  of  American 
business  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  1930's.  The  policy  changes  of  the 
New  Deal  were.  In  fact,  a  belated  response  to 
an  unstable  economy  no  longer  composed  of 
small,  regional  businesses  but  Instead  domi- 
nated by  nationally-integrated  corporations. 
In  both  the  pre-  and  post-World  War  II 
periods,  the  economy's  transformation  was 
pushed  by  a  combination  of  technological, 
financial  and  social  Imperatives.  On  the 
whole,  these  changes  were  not  caused  by  the 
design  of  "robber  barons"  or  a  conspiratorial 
plot  on  the  part  of  big  business.  However, 
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there  was  an  Inevitable  systemic  outcome: 
the  further  erosion  of  free  competitive  mar- 
kets. Consequently,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 
the  "natural  forces"  of  short-run  changes  In 
supply  and  demand  to  yield  a  fully  employed, 
non-lnflatlonary  economy.  Our  current  eco- 
nomic stabilization  policy  lags  behind  the 
reality  of  the  situation  It  seeks  to  control. 
Tho  check.s  and  balances  of  existing  disclos- 
ure requirements  are  also  outdated — 111- 
equlpped  to  prevent  political  abuses  growing 
from  business  practices  In  a  post-market 
world. 

This  Is  the  historical  perspective  from 
which  our  future  energy  policy  should  be 
considered.  The  major  oil  companies  are  a 
fitting  microcosm  for  understanding  the 
transformation  under  way  throtighoxit  our 
entire  ec-onomy.  Blair  recognized  that  the 
Sisters'  Initiatives  In  going  multinational  In 
the  1920's  and  then,  starting  In  the  late 
1960's,  taking  steps  to  become  conglomerates 
were  both  pioneering  and  significant. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  Is  a  factual  analysis 
of  these  dramatic  changes  In  the  past  and 
present  control  of  oil.  Blair  ends  with  the 
verdict  that  the  current  situation  no  longer 
serves  the  public  Interest.  The  concluding 
chapters  develop  what  Blair  calls  an  "action 
program  for  public  policy."  He  quickly  dis- 
misses extreme  views  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left.  The  "Chicago  Boys,"  as  he  called 
the  right,  with  their  hands-off  policy  of  de- 
regulation, would  only  speed  further  con- 
centration and  the  erosion  of  market  forces. 
Equally  objectionable  are  the  left's  argu- 
ments for  nationalization:  the  behavior  of 
the  state-owned  British  Petroleum  (BP)  Is 
little  different,  he  notes,  from  Exxon's.  With 
years  of  Capitol  Hill  experience  about  what 
Is  politically  feasible,  he  is  not  overly  opti- 
mistic about  "preventing  a  bad  situation 
from  becoming  worse."  He  hopes  neverthe- 
less that  a  feasible,  combined  policy  pack- 
age can  be  developed  to  change  technology 
and  law.  His  discussion  of  technology  shows 
the  absurdity  of  our  current  policy's  singular 
emphasis  on  long-run  technological  break- 
throughs to  the  neglect  of  near-at-hand  Im- 
provement, particularly  In  transportation. 

Turning  to  the  law,  Blair  faced  a  dilemma. 
Hlstorlcany.  public  utility  and  antl-trubt 
regulation,  the  traditional  legal  avenues  for 
maintaining  public  accoimtablllty  has  a  poor 
track  record.  Blair  proposed  more  vigorous 
anti-trust  actlon.s  In  order  to  Increase 
competition  by  encouraging  smaller.  Inde- 
pendent national  producers  and  refiners.  Di- 
vestiture actlonr.  for  example,  could  "re- 
quire the  major  oil  companies  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  whether  they  v?lsh  to  stay 
In  prod'iction,  refining  or  marketing  and 
then  to  divest  themselves  of  their  holdings 
In  other  areas." 

John  Blair's  goal  In  writing  "The  Control 
of  OH"  was  to  provide  the  Amertcan  public 
with  the  Information  needed  to  "support 
their  government  In  Its  efforts  to  control  an 
Industry  which  has  never  yielded  very  nicely 
tc  the  Imposition  of  controls  In  the  public 
interest."  It  is  a  goal  he  splendidly  achieved. 


SHUT-m  GAS  WELLS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  sobering  letter  from  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  'Walter  Geiger  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Geiger  is  a  participant  in  a  small 
natural  gas  venture  in  Texas,  and  wrote 


to  tell  me  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  required  the  particular  well 
to  be  shut  in  because  the  well  had  "over- 
produced." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  by  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  strikes  me  eis  being 
entirely  counter  to  the  national  inter- 
est— the  more  so  since  the  decision  was 
reached  in  January  at  a  time  when  we 
were  moving  into  the  worst  winter  in 
50  years. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  co'- 
leagues  Mr.  Geiger's  letter  and  the  at- 
tachments to  it  detailing  the  actions  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission: 
New  Rocheixe,  N.Y. 

Fetnuary  5, 1977. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  Ottinoeh, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Pitilding,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  participant  In  a  natural 
gas  venture  In  Texas.  This  gas  venture  was 
shut  down  by  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion for  having  "overproduced"  16  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

Attached  are  the  official  notifications  by 
the  firm  managing  the  property.  This  ven- 
ture Is,  of  course,  small,  but  there  must  be 
thousands  of  other  operators  In  the  field  In 
similar  situations;  or  they  may  not  be  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  they  could  and  would 
like  to  produce  because  they  would  be 
threatened  by  similar  restrictions. 

Every  day,  for  weeks  and  months  I  reart 
and  hear  of  assurances  by  Ol)  and  Gas  pro- 
ducers and  pipe  line  transportation  firms 
that  there  is  not  enough  gas  available.  Re- 
strictions of  a  hardship  nature  have  been 
placed  on  consumers.  Public  officials,  ap- 
pointed and  being  paid  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  support  these  allegations. 

Please  advise  what  can  be  done  to  put 
an   end   to   this   kind   of   duplicity. 

This  Is  a  saddening  state  of  aflalrs.  The 
sooner  a  vertical  divestiture  of  the  seven  big 
oil  companies  can  be  legislated,  the  better. 

In  the  meantime,  I  trust  this  Information 
will  lend  support  to  the  present  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pres- 
ent natural  gas  shortage  Is  contrived  or 
true. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Geiger. 


Sigma  e:xi.oration  Corp., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  January  25.  1977. 
Whlttenburg  lease — November  and 

December,  1976 
Volume   1,883    (gross  S836.72)    (tax 

$62.75)     $773.97 

Volume   1,199    (gross  $572.69)    (tax 

$42.95)      529.74 

Subtotal    1,303.71 

Less:    Whlttenburg   Mln 410.00 

Total    ._-' 863.71 

Whlttenburg  lease — December  1976 
and  January  1977 

Management   275.00 

S.  W,  Bell 13.96 

Plemmons  Ind.  School  Tax  1976 187.05 

J.  N.  Sachs — trip  to  Austin  for  2d 

R.R.C     hearing 100.00 

576.  00 

317.71 

Held  over  from  last  accting 1, 166.47 

Total    -- 1,484.18 

Note. — A  second  hearing  was  held  In  Aus- 
tin by  the  Railroad  Commission  in  regards 
to  Increasing  our  allowables  since  we  have 
been  overproduced  as  explained  previously. 
We  were  turned  down  again  and  conse- 
quently will  have  to  shut  In  the  lease  until 


the  overproduction  has  been  made  up.  This 
could  be  for  an  approximate  p>ertod  of  10 
months. 

Memorandum  G.  A.  WHirrEKBrac  Lease, 
Htjtckinson  Co.,  Tex. 
We  are  holding  the  excess  funds  In  sus- 
pense for  the  present  time,  as  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  us  to  shut 
In  the  lease  until  we  have  made  up  approxi- 
mately 16  million  cu.  ft.  In  overproduction. 
Our  allowable  Is  15  million  per  month  and 
we  have  overproduced  for  many  months.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  Railroad  Corrunlssion 
by  special  hearing  to  Increase  ovir  allowables 
to  3  million  cu.  ft.  per  month  and  forgive  the 
overproduction.  At  first  they  turned  us 
down,  a.nd  we  have  again  appealed  to  them 
for  reconsideration.  We  have  not  heard  as  yet 
from  the  second  appeal.  If  we  are  turned 
down  again,  then  we  will  most  likely  have 
to  shut  In  the  lease  for  about  10  months  to 
make  up  the  overages.  In  this  case,  we  won't 
have  any  Income  from  the  lease,  but  In  order 
to  cover  certain  expenses  each  month  dur- 
ing this  period,  we  have  held  back  these 
funds  for  that  purpose.  If  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission rules  m  our  favor,  then  we  will,  of 
course,  make  distribution. 
Respectfully, 

J.  N.  Sachs. 


COMO  BLUFF.  'WYO. 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Como 
Bluff,  located  in  southeastern  'Wyorning, 
is  one  of  Uie  most  hLstorical  and  valua- 
ble vertebrate  paleontological  sites  on 
Earth,  and  is  the  site  of  the  first  major 
discovery  of  dinosaur  remains  anjrwhere 
in  the  world. 

The  wonders  hidden  in  the  bluffs  were 
uncovered  in  1877,  when  a  Yale  paleon- 
tologist, Othneil  Marsh  received  a  let- 
ter from  "Harlow  and  Edwards,"  advis- 
ing him  of  tlip  large  dinosaur  bones  tliey 
had  discovered  in  the  area.  "Harlow  and 
Edwards"  turned  out  to  be  acquaintances 
Oi  Professor  Marsh,  who  had  disguised 
themselves  to  protect  the  area  from  other 
paleontologists. 

Despite  tlie  attempts  at  protection,  an 
old  rival  of  Professor  Marsh,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Cope,  paleontologist  and  naturalist 
at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences, 
soon  arrived  on  the  scene  and  their  con- 
flicts provided  a  colorful  background  for 
the  discovery  of  fossils  of  large  Jurassic 
dinosaurs,  and  the  first  and  best  exam- 
ples of  Jurassic  mammals. 

Nearly  all  of  the  restorations  of  Juras- 
sic dinosaurs  were  made  from  bones 
found  at  this  site.  The  restorations  in- 
clude mounted  skeletons  in  the  Peabody 
MiLseum  of  Natural  History  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Historj-  in  New  York,  and  the  U.S. 
National  Museum  in  'Washington,  D.C. 
Due  to  the  early  discovery  of  complete 
spe-cimens,  nearly  every  book  of  geologi- 
cal history  refers  to  Como  Bluff.  The 
discovery  of  80  new  vertebrate  species, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  finds  con- 
tribute to  make  Como  Bluff  one  of  tlie 
most  significant  Mesozoic  vertebrate  lo- 
calities in  the  world. 
The   discoveries   of   Como  Bluff   did 
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much  to  stimulate  public 
dinosaurs,   and   to   attract 
search.  Its  contribution  to 
edge  of  the  development  of 
Is  one  that  cannot  be  un 
have  today  introduced  legisl 
tliorize  a  study  of  Como  Blufl 
slon  In  the  National  Park 
hope  that  my  colleagijes  wil 
measixre  favorably. 
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LITHUANIA'S  INDEPEli  5ENCE 

(Mr  O'NEILL  (at  the  reqi  est  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  asked  and  was  giv;n  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  pxtraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speake* 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
leagues  a  resolution  in 
problems  in  Lithuania  today 
the  Lithuanians  of  greater 
meeting  at  the  Lithuanian 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  February  2( 


of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Bi-ston  for  the  fuU  restoratldn 
pendence  and  human  rights  t( 
and  her  people. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows 
AME'.tKos       LiSTUvrcr       Tahtboa 

SK\Rrtr9     LtTHTTANIAN     AMESICJiN 

OP  Boston:  Resolution 
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We,  tlie  Lithuanian  Amerlcanj 
Boston,  assembled  this  20th  day 
1977,  at  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
memorate  the  restoration  of 
dependence,  do  hereby  st,ate  as 

That  February   16,    1977, 
anniversary  oi'  the  restoration 
ence   to   the   more   than   700 
\;anlaa   State,    which    was 
blood    sacrifices    of   the    Llthuai  i 
during  the  wars   of  Independ 
1920.    and   recognized    by   the 
community  of  Stat«s; 

That  the  Republic  of  Llthuanl  i 
bly  occupied   and  Illegally 
Soviet    Union    In    1940,    In 
the  existing   treaties  and  the 
International  law; 

That  so  many  countries  under 
lonial  domination  have  been  gl 
portunlty  to  establish  their  own 
states;    while  Lithuania  is  still 
the  most  brutal  Russian 
nothing  but  a  colony  of  the 

That  although  the  Soviet  Unl^n 
programs  of  resettlement  of  peop  1 
fled    russlflcatlon,    suppression 
freedom  and  political  persecution  i 
In  Its  efforts  to  change  the  etbn{c 
of  the  population  of  Lithuania. 
Invaders  are  unable  to  suppress 
tlons    of    the    Lithuanian    peop^ 
government  and  the  exercise  of 
rights. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved 

That  we   demand   that   the 
withdraw  its  military  forces 
app'\ratus  and  the  imported  Russian 
from   Lithuania   and   allow   the 
people  to  govern  themselves  free 

That  we  demand  Immediate 
Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned 
and  rellgioui  reasons  and  who 
lirgering  In  various  Soviet  Jails 
trfttlon  camps  or  kept  in  psychi 

That,   meanwhile,   we  protest 
degradation  of  the  Lithuanian 
Viet  rulers  in  proclaiming  that 
shall  bo  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union 
"liberation";    and    that    we    further 
against   subversion   and 
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minds  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
preaching  of  lies  about  all  kinds  of  human 
rights  in  occupied  Lithuania  which  In  fact 
do  not  exist. 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  94th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  pas- 
sage of  new  Resolutions  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  staLus  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

That  In  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  Its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we  request 
an  activation  of  the  non-recognltlon  prin- 
ciple by  stressing  at  every  opportunity  In  the 
United  Nation  and  other  International  fo- 
rums the  denial  of  freedom  and  national 
Independence  to  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  our  State,  and 
to  the  news  media. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  AD  HOC 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  OUTER 
CONTINL7JTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  MURPIiY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a)  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Select  Committee  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  are  submitted  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Rules  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  CoMMrrxEE  on 

OuTEH    Continental    Shexf    (95th    Con- 

CRESS) 
RULE    I.    APPLICABILITT    OF    OTHER    RULES 

(RuleXI,  Clause  1(a)  (1)  &(2)) 
The  Rules  of  the  House  Insofar  as  they 
are  applicable  shall  be  the  Rules  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee.  The  procedure  In  the  Select 
Committee  shall  follow  the  procediire  of  the 
House. 

RULE    n.    MEETINGS 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(g) ) 

A. — (1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  including  the  mark-up  of  legis- 
lation, of  the  Select  Committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  Committee, 
in  open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that 
day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  person  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  and  such  Con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  the  Members  may  authorize 
shall  be  present  at  any  business  or  mark-up 
session  which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  dees  not  apply  to  open  Select 
Committee  hearings  which  are  provided  for 
by  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to 
any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  Internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(g)   (2) ) 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  Select  Committee,  In  open 
session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure 
of  testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to 
be  considered  would  endanger  the  national 
security  or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided, 
however,  TTiat  the  Select  Committee  may,  by 
the  same  procedure,  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearing. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(c)  (1) ) 

B. — (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  call  and  convene,  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary,  meetings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
resolution  pending  before  the  Select  Com- 


mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  Select 
Committee  business.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  meet  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

(Rule  XI.  Clause  2(c)  (2) ) 

(2)  If  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  desire  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Select  Committee  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man, those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  Cleric  their  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Such 
request  shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter 
to  be  considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing 
of  the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman 
does  not  call  the  requested  special  meeting, 
to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee  may  file  In 
the  offices  of  the  Committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Select 
Committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered  at.  that  special  meeting.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  ebaU  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Inunedlately  upon  the  filing  of  th6 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  no- 
tify all  Members  of  the  Committee  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform  them 
of  Its  date  and  hour  and  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  be  considered;  and  only  the  measure 
or  matter  sp>ecifled  In  that  notice  may  be 
considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(g)  (3) ) 

C.  The  date,  time,  place  and  subject  mat- 
ter of  meetings  of  the  Select  Committee  shall 
be  announced  tu  all  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  public  at  lea.st  one  week 
before  the  meeting,  unless  the  Chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  the  meeting  at  an  earlier  date.  If 
such  determination  is  made  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Select  Committee  shall  make  pub- 
lice  announcement  and  provide  oral  and/or 
written  notice  to  Select  Committee  Members 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce 
ment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  promptly 
published  In  the  Dally  Digest. 

(Old  rules) 

D.  When  a  duly  called  Party  Caucus  or 
Conference  of  either  Party  Is  scheduled  on  a 
date  and  at  a  time  which  directly  conflicts 
with  a  scheduled  Select  Committee  meeting, 
the  meeting  of  the  Select  Committee  shall  be 
cancelled  and  oral  and/or  written  notice  to 
that  effect  shall  be  given  to  all  Select  Com- 
mittee Members  and  staff  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  (2)  (1) ) 

E.  The  Select  Committee  may  not  sit,  with- 
out special  leave,  while  the  House  Is  reading 
a  measure  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

RULE  m.  COMMITTEE  FEOCESURE 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(g)  (4) ) 

A. — Unless  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee,  a  witness  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  testify  or  present  evidence, 
and  such  statement  or  testimony  will  not 
be  Included  lu  the  Select  Committee  hear- 
ing record,  unless  seventy-five  copies  thereof 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Select  Committee 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  prlCH-  to  such 
meeting.  To  the  extent  feasible,  statements 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Federal  and 
Administrative  agencies  shall  be  accom- 
panied, if  not  previously  received,  by  fifty 
copies  of  the  Federal  agency  report  requested 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  matters  pending 
before  it.  The  presentation  of  testimony  by 
any  one  witness  shall  not  exceed  ten  (10) 
minutes.  This  will  be  a  synopsis  of  the  pre- 
pared testimony  which  will  be  presented  for 
the  record. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(J)  (1)  and  (2),  plus 
old  rules) 
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B. — Select  Committee  Members  may  ques- 
tion witnesses  only  when  they  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose. 
All  questioning  shall  be  pertinent  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  hearing.  In  accordance 
with  Rule  XI,  clause  2(J)(2),  Rules  of  the 
House,  each  Select  Committee  Member  may 
request  up  to  five  minutes  In  the  first  round 
of  questioning  to  question  a  witness  until 
each  Member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  After  completing  his  question- 
ing, the  Chairman  shall  recognize  the  rank- 
ing majority  and  then  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  thereafter  in  recognizing  mem- 
bers present,  he  shall  recognize  two  majority 
members  and  one  minority  member  alter- 
nating In  that  order,  giving  preference  to 
the  members  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at 
the  hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may 
be  cxtf-nded  to  a  Select  Committee  Member 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman.  Written 
responses  to  questions  propounded  by  Mem- 
bers and  Select  Committee  staff  counsel,  and 
other  data  submitted  for  the  record,  shall 
be  submitted  In  triplicate  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Counsel.  One  copy  of  such  material 
shall  be  retained  for  printing  and  the  re- 
maining copies  furnished  to  the  other  staff 
members. 

(Old  rule:  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(h) ) 
C. — One-third  of  the  Members  of  Select 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  Select  Committee 
business,  other  than  reporting  measure  or 
recommendation  when  a  majority  quorum 
is  required.  However,  testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  In  any  meeting  at 
which  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee,  one  of 
whom  should  be,  whenever  possible,  a  Mi- 
nority Member.  Unless  two  members  are 
present  at  least  one  of  whom  ts  a  majority 
member,  the  meeting  must  be  adjoiwncd. 
(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(g)  (5) ) 
D. — No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such 
measure  were  not  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XI,  clause  1, 
clause  2(g);  except  that  a  point  of  order 
on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  which  reported 
the  measure  if,  in  the  Select  Committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made 
and  (b)  improperly  overruled  or  not  prop- 
erly considered. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(e)  (I) ) 
E. — A  rollcall  vote  may  be  ordered  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  present.  Tlic  results  of 
rollcall  vote  In  any  meeting  of  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  made  available  in  the 
Committee  office  for  Inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic, as  provided  In  Rule  XI,  clause  27(B), 
Rules  of  the  House.  Information  so  available 
for  public  Inspection  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order, 
or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of  each 
Member  voting  for  and  each  Member  voting 
against  such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or 
proposition  and  whether  by  proxy  or  In  per- 
son and  the  names  of  those  Members  present 
but  not  voting.  Any  rollcall  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  report  a  measure  from  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  printed  in  the  report, 
showing  the  total  votes  cast  for  and  against 
such  motion. 

(Old  rules:  Rules  XI,  Clause  2(J)(1) 
F. — Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter,  all  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  rec- 
ommend In  writing  to  the  Chairman  the 
name  of  witnesses  to  appear.  The  Minority 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee  shall  be 
entitled,  prior  to  completion  of  the  hearings 
and  upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  or  by  a  majority 
of  the  Minority  Members,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify  with  re- 


spect to  the  measure  or  matter  pending, 
at  least  one  day  during  the  hearing. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  3(e)) 

G. — The  Select  Committee,  by  majority 
vote,  may  permit  any  of  Its  public  hearings 
or  meetings  to  be  televised,  broadcast  by  ra- 
dio, or  photographed  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements; 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  si>onsorship. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  3(f)(1)  (13)) 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  anv  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 
turned  off.  This  subparagraph  Is  supplemen- 
tary to  clause  2(k)  (5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
cedures devLsed  by  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  Correspondents' 
Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space 
between  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
money  and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  Mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

(  5)  Television  cameras  sha'l  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  In,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  In 
session. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  3(f)  (1)  (13) ) 

(7)  PloodllghtR,  spotlights,  strobellphts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  In  providing 
any  method  of  coverape  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  liehtlne  In  the  hear- 
Ir?  or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
llehtini?  level  In  the  hearing  or  meeting  room 
to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  pre-^s  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photo^aohy.  Tn  the  .selec- 
tion of  these  photograohers.  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
Press  Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newsolctures.  If  request  ts  made  by  more 
than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photography, 
that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrangement  de- 
vised by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Press 
Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  cf  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witnesis 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
S£U-ily  the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 


television  and  radio  media  shfcll  be  then 
currently  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  stUl 
photography  shall  be  then  curently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  tele- 
vision and  radio  media  and  by  still  photog- 
raphy shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(f)) 

H. — A  Member  may  vote  by  special  proxy 
only  on  a  specific  measure  or  matter  and 
any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  Member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to  re- 
cess, adjourn,  or  other  procedural  matters 
la  order  to  be  considered  a  valid  and  duly 
executed  proxy,  the  proxy  authorization  shall 
be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that  the  Member 
Is  absent  on  official  buslnet-s,  or  Is  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Select  Committee  and  shall  designate  the 
person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization. If  it  is  desired  to  give  a  proxy  for 
sessions  on  succeeding  days.  It  must  be  so 
stipulated  in  the  proxy,  and  IT  not  so  stipu- 
lated. )t  cannot  be  voted.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy 
is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum.  All  executed  proxies  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  Clerk  for  inclusion  in  the  official 
records  of  the  meeting  after  they  have  been 
voted.  Points  of  order  as  to  the  validity  of 
proxies  must  be  made  at  the  time  the  proxies 
are  voted. 

RULE   rv.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS/PUBLICATIONS 

(Old  rule) 

A. — Records  and  transcripts  of  open  hear- 
ings before  the  Select  Committee  shall  not 
be  available  to  the  public  for  quotation  of 
any  Member  until  after  such  Member  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  approve  such 
hearing  records.  Closed  session  transcripts 
and  records  shall  be  available  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  Select  Committee  staff  for 
inspection,  but  may  net  be  released  or  di- 
vulged to  any  other  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Select  Committee.  In  no  event  shall  executive 
session  or  mark-up  transcripts  and  records 
be  taken  from  the  possession  of  the  Select 
Committee. 
(Old  rule) 

B. — All  Select  Committee  prints  and  other 
material    prepared    for    public    distribution 
shall   be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  prior  to  such  distribution. 
(Rule  XI.  Clause  2(e)  (2) ) 
C. — The  permanent  records  of  ij»e  Select 
Committee  shall  be  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  for  examination. 
(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(d)  (1)(A)) 
D-(l)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man   to    report    or    cause    to    be    reported 
promptly  to  the  House  any  measure  approved 
by    the   Select   Committee    and    to    take    or 
cause  to  be  taken   necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(RuleXI  Clause  2(1)  (1)  (B) ) 
(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  a  measure  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Select  Committee  shall  be 
filed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Select  Committee  a 
writtten  request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee,  for  the 
reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of 
any  such  request,  the  Clerk  or  Counsel  of 
the  Committee  shall  transmit  immediately 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  notice  of 
the  filing  of  that  request. 
(RuleXI,  Clause  2(1)  (2)  (A)) 
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E. — (1)  No  meaaure  or  rec<  mmendatlon 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Sele<  t  Committee 
xinless  a  majority  of  the  Select  Committee 
was  actually  present. 

(Rule  XI.  Clause  2(1)  (2)  (B)] 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  rolUall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  rewlutlon  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  nuriber  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution shall  be  Included  In  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Report. 

(Rule  XI.  Clause  2(1)  (3) ) 

p. — The  report  of  the  Select  (  ommlttee  on 
an  approved  measure  shall  Inc  iude  ( I )  the 
oversight  findings  and  recomm-  mdatlons  re- 
quired pursuant  to  clause  2(b  (1)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  House  Rules  separate!  '  set  out  and 
clearly  Identified;  (2)  the  staten  lent  required 
by  section  308(a)  of  the  <  :ongresslonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  Identified,  If  the  measure  provides 
new  budget  authority  or  new  or  Increased 
tax  expenditures;  (3)  the  estlmite  and  com- 
parison prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  u  nder  section 
403  of  such  Act,  separately  set  o  ut  and  clear- 
ly Identified,  whenever  the  Diredtor  (If  time- 
ly submitted  prior  to  the  filing  c  f  the  report) 
has  submitted  such  estimate  an  1  comparison 
to  the  Committee;  and  (4)  a  sainmary  of  the 
oversight  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Govsmment  Op- 
erations under  clause  4(c)(2)  (f  Rule  X  of 
the  House  Rules  separately  net  out  and 
clearly  Identified  whenever  such  findings  and 
recommendations  have  been  a  ubmltted  to 
the  Select  Committee  In  a  timely  fashion  to 
allow  an  opportunity  to  consldi  ir  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  durl  ig  the  Select 
Committee's  deliberations  on  tl;  e  measure. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(1)  (4) ) 

O. — Each  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  each  bill  or  joint  resolutloi  of  a  public 
character  reported  by  the  Select  Committee 
shall.  Insofar  as  possible,  conta  n  a  detailed 
analytical  statement  as  to  whether  the  en- 
actment of  such  bin  or  Joint  re  lolutlon  Into 
law  may  have  an  Infiatlonar]  Impact  on 
prices  and  costs  In  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  (1)(5)) 

H. — If,  at  the  time  of  approval  sf  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  Select  Coi  amlttee.  any 
Member  of  the  Select  Committee  gives  no- 
tice of  intention  to  file  suppli  mental.  Mi- 
nority, or  additional  views,  tiat  Member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  thin  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing  and  signed  by  that  Mem- 
ber, with  the  Clerk  or  Counsel  of  the  Select 
Committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one 
or  more  Members  of  the  Seleci.  Committee 
shall  be  included  within  and  sb  all  be  a  part 
part  of,  the  report  filed  by  the  Select  Com- 
emlttee  with  respect  to  that  mes  sure  or  mat- 
ter. The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a 
single  volume  which — 

(1)  shall  Include  all  supplemental.  Mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  whUh  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  fill  ng  of  the  re- 
port, and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  1 1  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  Minor  ty,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  materliil  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  3f  section  F) 
are  Included  as  part  of  the  ref>oi  t. 

This  subparagraph  does  not  pr  eclude — 
(1)  the  Immediate  filing  or  j  rlntlng  of  a 
Select  Committee  Report  unless  timely  re- 
quest for  the  opportunity  to  flh  supplemen- 
tal. Minority,  or  additional  vlevs  has  been 
made  as  provided  by  this  sectloi .  or 

(U)  the  filing  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  »ny  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  requlre<  1  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  la  a  previous 


report  made  by  the  Select  Committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(Rule  XI,  Clause  2(1)  (6) ) 

I. — A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  be  considered  in 
the  House  until  the  third  calendar  day,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days on  which  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has  been 
available  to  Members  of  the  House.  If  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  any  such  measure  or 
matter  so  reported,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have 
such  hearings  printed  and  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  mat- 
ter in  the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to — 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(2)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue  to 
be,  efrectlve  unless  disapproved  or  otherwise 
invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

(Rule  XI  Clause  2(1)  (7) ) 

J. — If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  In 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no 
motion  has  been  offered  that  the  House  con- 
sider that  measure,  any  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  reported  that  measure 
may  be  recognized  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
shall  consider  that  measure,  if  the  Select 
committee  has  duly  authorized  that  Mem- 
ber to  offer  that  motion. 

auLx  v.  POWER  TO  srr  and  act;  subpoena 

CONTEMPT    or    CONGRESS 

(Rule  XI  Clause  2(m)  (1) ) 

A. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Rule 
and  Rule  X  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(including  any  matters  referred  to  it  under 
Clause  5  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  Rules) ,  the 
Select  Committee  is  authorized  (subject  to 
subparagraph   B(l)    of   this   paragraph)  — 

( 1 )  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
Is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings;  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. The  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, or  any  Members  designated  by  such 
Chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(Rule  XI  Clause  2(m)  (2) ) 

B. — (1)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
and  Issued  by  the  Select  Committee  under 
subparagraph  A(2)  in  the  conduct  of  any 
Investigation  or  activity  or  series  of  Investi- 
gations or  activities,  only  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
Is  also  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  by  any  Member  designated 
by  the  Select  Committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  the  Select  Committee  under  subpara- 
graph A  (2)  may  be  enforced  only  as  author- 
ized or  directed  by  the  House. 

RULE    VI.    AMENDMENT    OF    THE    RtTLES    OF    THE 
SELECT    COMMrrtEE 

(Old  rule) 

The  Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Select  Committee,  provided 
that  two  legislative  days  written  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  has  been  provided  each 
Member  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  prior  to 


the  meeting  date  on  which  such  changes  are 
to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Akaka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Breattx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  February  28  through  March 
4,  on  account  of  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Ms.  Oakar  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today  and  tomor- 
rov/,  on  account  of  a  death  in  the  fam- 
Uy.  ___^_^ 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagedorn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Steers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Le  Fante,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
16. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagedorn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  YoTTNG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 
Mr.  HUCKABY. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
-tances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GiNN  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  and 

H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  special  go!d  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  776.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  to  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  1,  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THIRD 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR   1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 


Senate  concurrent  resolution   (S.   Con. 
Res.     10)     revising    the    congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  95-30) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  8347,700.000,000.  and  the  amo-ant  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Is  $10,600,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $472,900,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $417,450,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $60,750,000,000;    end 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt   Is   $718,400,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
304  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  >ear  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1976,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authortly  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authortiy,  $108,800,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,100,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(4)  Natural  Resources.  Environment,  and 
Energy  (300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(5)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $2,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(6)  Commerce  and  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,000,000,000. 

(7)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (460)  ; 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $14,800,000,000. 
fB)    Outlays,  $10,550,000,000. 

(8)  Education.  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,700,000,000. 

(9)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,300,000,000. 

(10)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $170,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $141,300,000,000. 

(11)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,900,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $18,100,000,000. 

(12)  Law  Enforcement  and  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(13)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(14)  Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(15)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,000,000,000. 

(16)  Allowances: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

(17)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$15,600,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$15,600,000,000. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  N.   Guimo, 
Jim  Wright, 
Thomas  L.  .\shley, 
Parren    J.    MrrcHELL, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Bqtler  Deerick, 
Donald  M.  Fraser. 
Paul  Simon, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edmund  S.  Mitskie, 
Warren    MArNusoN, 
Ernest  Hollincs, 
Alan  Cranston, 
La  WTO N  Chiles, 
James  Abourezk, 
Henry  Bellmon, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   op   the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tiie 
amendment  of  the  Houses  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (3.  Con.  Res.  10),  revising  the 
congressional  budget  lor  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

general 

The  conference  report  revises  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1077  (S.  Con.  Res. 
139,  adopted  September  11,  1976)  In  order 
to  accommodate  rongrer.«ilonal  action  on 
measures  needed  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
It  also  makes  needed  adjustments  in  the 
Second  Resolution's  revenue  and  spending 
estimates,  adjustments  resulting  from 
changed  economic  circumstances  and  pro- 
gram developments  and  supplemental  budget 
requests  from  the  new  Administration.  The 
new  budget  aggregates  and  distributions  6y 
functional  categories  would  be  as  follows: 

BUDGET    AGGREGATeS    AND     FUNCTIONAL    CATEGORIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Con- 

ference 

House    Senate 

agree- 

passed   passed 

ment 

Revenues 3*8.8  346.8  347.7 

Budget  Authority 477.921  467.0  472.9 

Outlays 419.13  415.0  417.45 

Deficit 70.33  68.2  09.75 

Debt  Subject  to  Limit 71E.915  718.3  718.4 

050— National  defense: 

Budget  authority 108.788  109.2  108.8 

Outlays 100.077  100.1  IOC.  1 

150— internalional  affairs: 

Budget  auftiorlty 7.956  7.9  7.9 

OuUays 6.841  6.8  6.8 
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BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  :ATEG0RIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977— Contlnum 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


House 
passed 


Con- 
ference 
^nate  agree- 
pissed        men 


250 — General  science,  space,  and 
technology: 

Budget  authority 4.468 

Outlays 4.406 

300 — Natural  resources,  environ- 
ment, and  energy: 

Budget  authority 18.627 

Outlays 17.209 

350 — Agriculture: 

Budget  authority 2.355 

Outlays 3.044 

400 — Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion: 

Budget  authority 17.313 

Outlays 15.961 

450— Community  and  regional 
development: 

Budget  authority 15.0?3 

Outlays 10.819 

500 — Education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services: 

Budget  authority 30.355 

Outlays 22.620 

550-Health: 

Budget  authority 40.651 

Outlays 39.283 

600— Income  security: 

Budget  authority 174.993 

Outlays 142.050 

700 — Veterans  benehts  and  serv- 
ices: 

Budget  authority 18.917 

Outlays 18.130 

750 — Law  enforcement  and 
justice: 

Budget  authority 3.524 

Outlays 3.657 

800 — General  government: 

Budget  authority 3.560 

Outlays 3.554 

850 — Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  hscal  as- 
sistance: 

Budget  authority 7.578 

Outlays 7.696 

900— Interest: 

Budget  authority 38.237 

Outlays 38.287 

Allowances: 

Budget  authority 794 

Outlays 764 

950 — Undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts: 

Budget  authority —15.268 

OuUays...- —15.268 


The  economic  goals  and  assv 
the  resolution  for  calendar  year 
follows : 


Economic  goals  and  assumptions 
resolution 


[Calendar  year;   dollars  in 
Item 
Gross  national  product : 

Current  dollars 

Constant    (1972)    dollars 

Incomes : 

Personal  Income 

Wages  and  salaries 

Corporate  profits 


Unemployment  rate  (percent)  : 

Calendar  year  average J_  7.  2 

End  of  year .  6.8 

Consumer  Price  Index 5.9 

Interest    rate,    3-month    Treasui  y 

bUla J.  5.0 

M 

for  ad- 
dition— up 
and 
luring  FY 
the  Presl- 
3 
and  $1.9 
FY  1977. 


ECONOMIC   STIMULUS   PXOCR  L 

The  conference  substitute  provi  les 
ditional  stimulus  of  up  to  917.5 
to  $13.8  billion  in  tax  legislation  stimulus 
$3.7  billion  In  Increased  outlays 
1S77.  These  amounts  compare  to 
dent's  total  proposals  of  $15.7  billion — $13 
billion  in  tax  legislation  stimul 
billion  in  increased  outlays  during 

REVENUES 

The   Senate    resolution   provide^ 
enues  of  $346.8  billion.  The  House 
provided  for  revenues  of  $348.8  b  lllon 

The    conference   substitute    prcjvides    rev- 
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4.5 
4.4 


18.8 
17.2 

1.6 
3.0 


17.3 
16.0 


14.3 
10.0 


30.4 
23.2 

40.6 
39.5 

166.3 
139.3 


18.9 
18.1 


3.5 
3.6 

3.5 
3.5 


7.6 
7.7 

37.9 
37.9 

.8 


-  16. 1 

-  16. 1 


4.5 
4.4 


18.7 
17.2 

2.3 

3.0 


17.3 
16.0 


14.8 
10.55 


40.6 
39.3 

170.9 
141.3 


18.9 
18.  I 


7.6 
7.7 

38.0 
38.0 

.8 
.8 


-15.6 
-15.6 


ptions   of 
1977  are  as 


of  the 
billions] 


1977 

$1,  865.  0 

1,  325.  0 

1.617.0 
991.0 
163.0 


for   rev- 
resolution 


enues  of  $347.7  billion,  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

(1)  revenue  reductions  of  $10.6  billion,  in- 
cluding possible  postponement  of  the  sick 
pay  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
and 

(2)  budget  authority  and  outlays  In  Func- 
tion 600:  Income  Security  of  $3.2  billion. 

The  conference  sut>stitute  includes  as 
budget  authority  and  outlays  $3.2  billion 
which  could  accommodate  the  President's 
proposals  for  payments  to  certain  low-in- 
come individuals.  Of  this  amount,  $1.4  billion 
represents  an  accounting  shift  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  from  revenues  to  the  Income 
Security  Fvinction.  In  addition,  payments  in 
excess  of  tax  liability  amounting  to  $858  mil- 
lion under  the  earned  income  credit  provi- 
sions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1975  are 
treated  as  losses  of  revenue.  The  managers 
recognize  that  a  difference  in  budget  treat- 
ment exists  between  the  two  Houses  with 
respect  to  payments  in  excess  of  tax  liability. 
The  Committees  Intend  to  reconsider  this 
question  de  novo  during  consideration  of  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1978  with  the 
Intent  of  developing  a  common  position  at 
that  time  between  the  two  Houses  and  the 
Administration. 

BUDGET    ATTTHORITY 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  total 
new  budget  authority  of  $467.0  billion.  The 
House  resolution  provided  for  budget  au- 
thority of  $477,921  billion.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  budget  authority 
of  $472.9  billion. 

OUTLAYS 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  outlays 
of  $415.0  billion.  The  House  resolution  pro- 
vided outlays  of  $419,130  billion.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  outlays  of 
$417.45  billion. 

DETicrr 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  defi- 
cit of  $68.2  billion.  The  Hotise  resolution 
provided  for  a  deficit  of  $70,330  billion.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  for  a  deficit 
of  $69.75  billion. 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  pub- 
lic debt  level  of  $718.3  billion.  The  House 
resolution  provided  a  debt  level  of  $718,915 
billion.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
a  debt  level  of  $718.4  billion. 

DlSTRIBirriONS  BY  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 

050.-  National  defense 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $109.2  billion  and  outlays  of 
$100.1  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $108,788  billion  and 
outlays  of  $100,077  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority    of   $108.8   billion    and    outlays   of 
$100.1  billion.  It  assumes  the  House's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  shipbuilding  rescissions. 
150:  International  affairs 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $7.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $6.8 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $7,956  billion  and  outlays 
of  $6,841  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $7.9  billion 
and  outlays  of  $6.8  billion. 
250.-  General  science,  space,  and  technology 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $4.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $4.4 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $4,468  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $4,406  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $4.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $4  4 
billion. 

300:  Natural  resources,  environment  and 
energy 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $18.8  bUllon  and  outUys  of  $17.2 


billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $18,627  billion  and  outlays  of 
$17,209  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $18.7  blUlon 
and  outlays  of  $17.2  billion. 

350:  Agriculture 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $1.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.0 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $2,355  and  outlays  of  $3,044. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $2.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.0 
billion.  The  Increase  over  the  Senate  budget 
authority  level  Is  provided  for  additional 
reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses. 

400:  Commerce  and  transportation 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $17.3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$16.0  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $17,313  blUion  and  out- 
lays of  $15,961  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  budget  authority  of  $17.3 
billion  and  outlays  of  $16.0  billion. 
450.'  Community  and  regional  development 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $14.3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$10.0  billion.  The  Hou'se  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $15,023  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $10,819  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $14.8  billion  and  outlays  of 
$10.55  billion.  The  substitute  would  accom- 
modate funding  of  counter-cyclical  assist- 
ance implementing  a  revised  formula  effec- 
tive April  1,  1977,  as  recommended  by  the 
President;  and  funding  for  disaster  relief  and 
Community  Service  Administration's  home 
weatherlzatlon  program. 

500:  Education,  training,  employment  aTid 
social  services 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $30.4  billion  and  ouUays  of 
$23.2  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $30  355  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $22,620  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  budget  authority  of  $30.4 
billion  and  outlays  of  $22.7  billion. 

550:  Health 
The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $40.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $39.6 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $40,651  billion  and  outlays 
of  $39,283  bUllon.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $40.6  billion 
and  outlays  of  $39.3  billion. 

600:  Income  security 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $166.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $139.3 
b".lion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $174,933  and  outlays  of 
$142,050  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $170.9  bUllon  and  outlays  of 
$141.3  billion.  It  allows  $12.8  blUlon  In  budg- 
et authority  for  a  housing  assistance  sup- 
plemental, $3.0  billion  below  the  amount  In 
the  House  resolution.  In  addition,  it  makes 
adjustments  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays discussed  under  Revenues  above. 
700:   Veterans  benefits  and  services 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $18.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $18.1 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $18,917  bUllon  and  outlays 
of  $18,130  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $18.9  billion 
and  outlays  of  $18.1  billion. 

750.-  Law  enforcement  and  justice 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.6 
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Ijllllon.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $3,524  bUllon  and  outlays  of 
$3,657  billion.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides budget  authority  of  $3.5  bUllon  and 
outlays  of  $3.6  bUllon. 

SOO:  General  government 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.5 
blUlon.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $3,560  bUllon  and  outlays 
of  $3,554  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $3.5  blUlon  and 
outlays  of  $3.5  billion. 

850.-  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $7.6  bUllon  and  outlays  of  $7.7 
bUllon.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $7,578  billion  and  outlays  of 
$7,696  bUllon.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 


vides budget  authority  of  $7.6  billion  and 
outlays  of  $7.7  billion 

900:  Interest 
The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $37.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $37.9 
bUllon.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $38,287  billion  and  outlays  of 
$38,287  bUllon.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $38.0  billion 
and  outlays  of  $38.0  bUllon. 
Allowances 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $0.8  bUlion  and  outlays  of  $0.8 
bUlion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $.794  blUlon  and  outlays  of 
$.764  billion.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides budget  authority  of  $0.8  bUlion  and 
outlays  of  $0.8  billion. 


950;  Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 
The    Senate    resolution    provided    budget 
authority  of   —$16.1  blUlon  and  outlays  of 

—  $16.1  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
t-adget  authority  of  —$15,268  and  outlays  of 

—  $15,268  blUlon.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  —$16.6  bUllon 
and  outlays  of  —$15.6  bUlion.  The  managers 
assume  an  increase  in  anticipated  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts  of  $300  million  from 
the  amount  In  the  House  resolution. 

ALLOCATIONS    OF    BUDGET    AUTHORITY    AND    OUT- 
LAYS TO  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  the  conferees  make  the  fol- 
lowing estimated  allocation  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977 
among  the  committees  of  the  respective 
Houses : 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Committee 


Appropriations... 

Bgricullure,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Crined  Services _ 

Eanking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Aommerce,  Science,  and  Transpoitation. 

Anergy  and  Natural  Resources 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Finance 

Foreign  Relations 

Governmental  Affairs 


Direct  spending 
jurisdiction 

Entitlements, 

requiring 

App.-opriations 

actions  > 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Budget 
authority       Outlays 

321.3 

282.0 
.2 

n 

.2 

170.8 

8.5 

13.3 

1.5 

7.3             7.7 

(') 

8. 4             8. 3 

.5 

.9 

.2               .2 

.5 

(0              (0 

3.7 

173.7 

37.8            33.1 

6.7 

.1               .1 

20.7 

Committee 


Human  Resources 

Judiciary 

Rules  and  Administration 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Indian  Affairs 

Small  Business 

Not  allocated  to  committees -62 

Total 


Direct  spending 
jurisdiction 

Entitlements, 
requiring 

Appropriations 
actions  > 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Budget 
authority       Outlays 

4.1 

4.1 
.1 

'I 

-A 

2.4             2.2 

.1 

.2               .2 

■           1^'^ 

13.0            11.4 

.3 

(')         m 

O 

:      -62.2 

-        472.9 

417.45 

69.4            63.2 

1  All  amounts  shown  in  these  columns  are  included  under  "directspending  jurisdiction"  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 
Hess  than  $15,000,000. 
Hess  than  $40,000,000. 
Hess  than  $20,000,000. 


>  Less  than  $35,000,000. 
Hess  than  $25,000,000. 
'  Less  than  $500,000. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Allocation  of  spending   responsibility   to   House   committees    pursuant   to  section  302    (a)    of   the   Congressional   Budget   Act 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Appropriations  Committee: 

National  Defense 111,604,584           101.200,508 

International    ACairs 7,202,684               7,370,639 

General    Science,    Space,    and   Tech- 
nology .. -  4,498,726                4,396,874 

Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 

Energy 20,413.285             17,984.739 

Agriculture 2,253,913               2,927,948 

Commerce  and  Transportation 13,858,340             17,680.207 

Community    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment     14.451.752             10.419,761 

Education,     Training,     Employment, 

and  Social  Services 29.806.322             22,133.727 

Health    23,476,033             23,382,229 

Income    Security 61,199,237             39,958,134 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 18,434,328             18,228,106 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice 3,  502,  189               3,  608,  653 

General   Government 6,903,150               6,916,894 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General   Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance 5,402,481               5,384.753 

Interest- 1,000                       1,000 

Allowances 800,000                   800,000 

Committee  total 323,897,045 

House  Agriculture  Committee: 
Natural     Resources,     Environment. 

and    Energy 126,428 

Agriculture    97,049 

Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment      126.301 

Income    Security 83.747 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance 70.039 

Committee    total 603.564                  291,901 


282 

394 

257 

56 

696 

123, 

014 

3, 

207 

38, 

945 

70, 

039 

House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

National  Defense 10,152 

Commerce  and  Transportation 80 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 12 

General    Government 1 

Committee    total — -  10,195 

House  Banking,   Finance   and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee: 

National    Defense 0 

International    Affairs 1.273.531 

Commerce   and  Transportation —948,840 

Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment     116.905 

Education,   Training.   Employment. 

and  Social  Services —  446 

Health    " 

Income     Security 15,378 

Vtterans    Benefits    and    Services 0 

General    Government 3,500 

Interest 7,836 

Committee  total... 468.  756 

House  District  of  Columbia  Committee: 
Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment    832 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice 5,911 

Revenue  Sharing  and   General   Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance 40.000 

Committee    total. --  46,743 

House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee: 
Education,     Training.     Employment, 

and  Social  Services 69.232 


16.700 
30 
16 

1 


-16 

,654 

600 

0 

-1.602 

529 

116 

,274 

-813 

-85 

-6 

,929 

-7 

660 

2, 

955 

7, 

836 

-1,490, 

352 

832 

5, 

894 

40, 

000 

46, 

rui 

31,987 
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House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Income   Security 

General  Government. 

Committee   total. 


3.916 
21 


63,  169 


Houfie  International  Relations  Comtnlt- 
tee: 

National  Defense 

International   Affairs 

Commerce  and  Transportation- 
Income    Security 


Committee   total . 


6,  508.  667 

70.  414 

4.252 

159.301 

6,  742.  634 


House    Govermnent    Operations    Cpm- 
mlttee: 

General   Governrnent 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General 
pose  Fiscal  Assistance 


1  ur- 


Committee   total. 


1.155 


8,  318,  475 


8.  319.  630 


House  Administration  Committee: 
General   Science,   Space,    and 

nology 

Education,    Training.    Emplo> 

and  Social  Services 

Genoral  Government 


T«h- 


m  int. 


65 

4,673 
35.000 


Committee  total 

and    Insular 


39,  628 


House    Interior    and    Insular    Af$iirs~ 

Committee : 
Natural      Resources.      Environmfent 

and  Energy 120.765 

Community   and   neglonal    Deve  op- 

ment 251.969 

General  Government 32.641 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  I  ur- 

pose  Fiscal  Assistance | 162.050 


Committee   total. 


667,  425 


House    Interstate    and    Foreign    C^m-^ 
merce  Committee: 
Commerce  and  Transportation. 

Health 

Income   Security 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  ifur- 
pose  Fiscal  Assistance 


15,  593 

1,600 

3.981.532 

5,  185 


Committee   total. 


Envlronmi  nt 


House  Judiciary  Committee: 
Natural      Resources, 

and  Energy 

Income  Security 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice. 
General    Government 

Committee  total 


4,  003,  910 


300 

34.  176 

0 

167,  018 


201,494 


House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish4*ies 

Committee: 

International  Affairs 

Natural  Resources.  Environment.  Knd 

Energy    

Commerce  and  Transportation.. 
Revenue  Sharing  and  General   ifur- 

poee  Fiscal  Assistance 


2.328 

105.  931 
369.  276 

4.300 


Committee  total 

House    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Committee : 
Commerce  and  Transportation 

Health     

Income   Security 

General  Government 

Committee  total 


Ser  'Ice 


481,  835 


6,171 
0 

16.  564.  900 
4.  134.  566 

20.  704.  637 


Hotise  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee : 
Natural  Resources.  Environment,  tmd 
Energy    


4.  063.  239 


Outlays 


3.317 
21 


35,  325 


8.  328.  000 

75.  990 

4.884 

83.015 

8.491.889 


1.096 
8,  439.  710 
8.  440.  806 


67 

4.672 
7.970 


12.  709 


39.  581 

148.  610 
37.  391 

161.218 


386.800 


16,  973 

1,802 

3.  983.  646 


85 


4.001.606 


278 

3.403 

-6,447 

167.  025 

164.  259 


2,328 

91,  783 
-34,602 

7,000 

66,600 


4,771 

- 10.  928 

9.  118.  337 

4.  143.  698 

13.  255.  878 


-1,863 


House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Commerce  and  Tran^ortatlon 4.  063,  239 

Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment   42,078 

Committee    total 4,148.490 


House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee: 

General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology    3.000 

Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Energy   —29,064 

General  Government 0 

Committee  total —26.064 

House  Small  Business  Committee : 
Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment    172 

Committee  total 172 

House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 
Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 976. 146 

Committee   total 975,  146 

House    Ways   and   Means   Committee: 
Education,    Training,     Employment, 

and   Social   Services., 646,140 

Health    23,128,364 

Income   Security 96,  814. 101 

(New  Entitlement  Authority) (3.708,000) 

General  Government 4.018 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  I*ur- 

pose  Fiscal  Assistance 330,000 

Interest    42.293,000 

Committee  total... 163,116,632 

Unasslgned  to  Committees : 

National    Defense —9,413.403 

International  Affairs —648.957 

General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology    —1.781 

Natural      Resources.      Envlrorunent, 

and  Energy —2.080,818 

Agriculture —60.962 

Commerce  and  Transportation —67,  061 

Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  —190,010 

Education.     Training,     Employment. 

and  Social  Services —16,722 

Health -6.006.017 

Income    Security —7.956,288 

Veterans    Benefits    and    Services —609,480 

Law  Enforcement  and  Justice —8,  100 

General    Government —7.781,070 

Revenue  Sharing  and  General  Pur- 
pose  Fiscal    Assistance -6.732.630 

Interest    -4.301.836 

Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts.. —16,600.  000 

Committee    total. —61.364.041 


Outlays 


- 1,  863 
61.154 


1, 186.  096 


4,840 

-29.064 
1 


-24 

223 

172 

172 

389, 

025 

389, 

025 

646,149 

21,933,000 
96,  074,  420 

4,018 

329.  725 
42.  293,  000 

161,  180.  312 


-9,  413,  403 
-648.  957 

-1,781 

-2,  080,  818 
-60,962 
-67,  061 

-190.010 

-15.722 

-6,  006,  017 

-7,  956,  288 

-609,  486 

-8,  100 

-7,781.070 

—6,  732.  630 

-4,301,836 

-15,600.000 

-61.364,041 


Robert  N.  Giaimo. 
Jim  Wbicht, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet. 
Parren  J.  MrrcHELL. 
Elizabeth   Holtzman, 
BuTLEB  Derrick, 
Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Paul  Simon, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Warren  Magnuson, 
Ernest  Hollincs, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Lawton  Chiles. 
James  Abottrezk, 
Henrt  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Presidfnt  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  fup- 
plemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  197?  and  amendments  to  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget  for  fiscal  years  1976.  1977. 
and  1978  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-89);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  A-ssistant  Secretary 
of-  Agriculture  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting corrections  to  the  sixth  annual  report 
on  the  location  of  new  Federal  offices  and 
other  facilities,  pursuant  to  section  901(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1978  appropriation  re- 
quest, pursuant  to  section  310(d)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leirlslatlon  to  provide  for  Increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Ba.nklng, 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  In  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie 
Conunittee  on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  preliminary 
estimates  for  1975  of  the  total  number  of 
schoolage  children  5  to  17  years  of  age  liv- 
ing In  families  below  the  poverty  level  in 
each  State,  pursuant  to  section  822(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-380;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  tran.smlttlng  a  report  on 
the  Office's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  committee's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  55'2 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Governor. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  tra'-smlttlng 
a  report  on  the  agency's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Federal  labor  Relations  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Council's  sctlvltles 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552 (d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


841.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Com- 
missions' activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
ou  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  6C2(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National.  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Endowment's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976.  pursuant  to 
6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Government  and  Public  Programs, 
National  Science  Foundation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Foundation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Corpo- 
ration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976. 
pu.'-Euant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Government  Operations. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
analyses  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  military 
assistance  program  and  International  edu- 
cation and  training  program,  pursuant  to 
section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  sales  of  excess  defense  articles 
made  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  foreign  governments  and  International 
organizations  during  the  period  July-Decem- 
ber 1976,  pursuant  to  section  217  of  Public 
Law  94-329;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tlnnal  Relations. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  InterneMonal  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  and  1979  for 
carrying  out  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Er.ergy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  the  economy  and 
the  supply  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  of  regulation 
amendments  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  8  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  and  section  121  and  122  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  8(f)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  as  amended 
(89  Stat.  944,  90  Stat.  1133);  to  the  Comml;- 
tee  on  Iiiterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Representative.  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Inc..  transmitting  the  or- 
ganl2»tion'8  annual  audit  for  the  year  ended 
August  31.  1976,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Serv'ices,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  a  succeeding  lease  for 
space    presently   occupied    at    the    Imperial 


Building.  1441  L  Street.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C..  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Na- 
tional Selene-  Fotmdatlon,  transmitting  the 
statistical  portion  of  the  report  on  Federal 
support  to  universities,  colleges,  and  se- 
lected nonprofit  Institutions  during  fiscal 
year  1965,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  (7)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act.  as  amended 
(82  Stat.  360);  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  advanced 
attack  helicopter  program  (PS AD- 77-32.  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tratismlttlng  a  report 
on  the  potential  effects  of  national  health 
Insurance  proposals  on  medicare  beneficiaries 
(HRD-76-129,  February  24,  1977);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  OT>eratlons, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslat.'on  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974,  and  section  16  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Armed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lilC   BILLS   AND   RESOLU^nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
comnittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
[Pursuant    to    the    order    of    the    House    on 

Feb.  24,  1977,  the  following  report  was  filed 

on  Feb.  25, 1977] 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  287.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95-21.  Pt.  III).  Referred  to  tne  House 
Calendar. 

\FiUd  Feb.  28,  1377] 

Mr.  EOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  338.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  287.  Res- 
olution to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  95-28).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R  2329.  A 
bin  to  improve  the  admlnLstratlon  of  fish  and 
wildlife  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-29).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GIAIMO:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  (Rept.  No.  95-30).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 
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Dakota : 
Imported 
ma4e  in  whole 
subjected 
me^t  or  prod- 
Imported; 
Impdrted  dairy 
produc  ts    comply 
of  sanlta- 
lonductlng 


Chuiles 


th! 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
H.R.  4113.  A  bill  to  require  tha  : 
meat  and  meat  food  products 
or   In   part   of   Imported   meat   be 
to  certain  tests  and  that  such 
ucts  be  Identified  as  having  been 
to  require  the  Inspection  of 
products    and   that   such 
with  certain  minimum  standards 
tion;  to  require  that  the  cost  of 
such    tests,    Inspections,    and 
procedures  on  imported  meat  and 
products  and  on  dairy  products 
may  be,  be  borne  by  the  exportAs 
articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  t< 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  4114.  A  bin   to  authorize 
tlons    for    the    national    sea    gran; 
during  fiscal  year  1978:  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfornli 
self,  Mr.  Ottinceh,  Mr 
SON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Akaka, 

KINS,   Mr.   MtTSPHT  of 
Mr.  KsEBS,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr 
Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.   Steers, 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Florida, 

MATEB) : 

HJt.   4115.   A   bUl   to   amend 
Meat  Inspection  Act  for  purpKJses 
Ing  that  meat  Inspected  and 
such   act    be   produced   only   fron 
slaughtered    in    accordance    witt 
methods;   to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  4116.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
require  the  Pension  Benefit 
poratlon  to  insure  certain  nonbasi ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education 

H.R.   4117.   A  bill   to  amend   th 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  or 
lobbying  before  Congress  or  other 
bodies;     to    the    Committee    on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fkascr 
and  Mr.  Dices)  : 
H.R.  4118.  A  bill  to  require  Feder^ 
to   report   to  Congress  certain   ex 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  Membe^ 
gress  or  employees  of  Congress 
vide  for  the  reimbursement  of  sucl  i 
tures;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
tratlon. 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himsel  r 
Koch)  : 
H.R.   4119.  A  bill  to  provide 
and  registration  places  for  electior^ 
eral  office  be  accessible  to  physlca  ly 
capped  and  elderly  Individuals;  to 
mittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois 
self.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Clat,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
DowNET,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr 
Spelxman,  Mr.  Dukcan  of 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr 

CORNWELL,   Ms.    MlKtn-SKI, 
LIP  BtTRTON.   Mr.   Vento. 

of    Tennessee.     Mr 
Bedell,    Mrs.    Chisholm. 
CENER,  and  Mr.  Eilberc)  : 
H.R.   4120.   A    bill    to   provide 
services   under   the  Older  Americajis 
1965    be   delivered   by   personnel 
the  field  of  aging  and  to  encouraie 
velopment  of  training  programs  ir 
of  aging  under  the  Higher  Education 
1965;    to   the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for 
Akaka,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr 
Bedell.    Mr.    Benjamin 
CHARD,  Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  B 
Cohen.    Mr.    Dan    Daniel 
LANEY,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr 
Emery,    Mr.    Ertel,    Mr 
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Indiana,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.     Howard,     Mr.     Kindness,     Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Leach,  and  Mr. 
Martin)  : 
H.R.  4121.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  195  i  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered  by   certain   other   retirement   plans   to 
establish  personal  savings  for  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Ottincer,    Mr. 
Paiterson  of  California,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.    ScHEUER,    Mr.    Seiberling,   Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Ven- 
to,  Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.   Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4122.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered  by   certain   other   retirement   plans   to 
establish  personal  savings  for  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Andrews    of    North 
Dakota,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware,  Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.   Hefner, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli,   Mr.    Patterson    of    California, 
Mr.  Qtjayle.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.    4123.    A    bin    to    provide    that    the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  4124.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  American  Government  to  study  and  ap- 
praise the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Conte,   Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  Bingham,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Eilberg,   Mr.   Guimo,   Mr.   Harring- 
ton,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Blanchard,   Mr.  Brodhead,   Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Lederer,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Le  Fante,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  4125.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion indxistry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  Industrial  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     EDGAR     (for     himself,     Mr. 
CoucHLiN,   Mr.   Neal,   Mr.   Scheuer, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  4126.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  certain  ad- 
ditions   to    the    Tlnlcum   National    Environ- 
mental  Center;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4127.  A  bin  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress    with    respect    to    the   structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services   In   Interstate  and 
foreign   commerce:    to   grant   additional   au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest;   to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  regulate 
terminal    and    station    equipment    used    for 
telephone  exchange  service;    to  require  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     to 
make    certain    findings    In    connection    with 
Commission  actions  authorizing  specialized 
carriers:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4128.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    franchised    distributors   and    re- 
tailers of  motor  fuel;  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion by  requiring  that  information  regarding 
the  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  be 


disclosed  to  consumers;  and  to  prevent  de- 
terioration of  competition  in  gasoline  mar- 
keting; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lfvitas,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    Snyder,    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.      RiNALDO,      Mr.      BtriLER,      Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Whtte- 
hurst,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,   Mr 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Ei>gar, 
Mr.    RisENHOovER,    Mr.    Sharp,    Ms. 
Mikulski,  and  Mr.  Lundine)  : 
H.R.  4129.  A  bill  to  reestabUsh  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  ol 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Levitas,   Mr.   Madican,   Mr.   Rahall, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  4130.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  4131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  contributions  to  a  neighborhood  corpora- 
tion and  to  provide  other  financial  assistance 
to  such  corporations  organized  under  State 
law  to  furnish  their  own  neighborhood  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H.R.  4132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which   (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  an  Individ- 
ual each  year  without  any  deductions  from 
benefits   thereunder;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  10 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  Insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  In  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or 
widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record  (with 
such  benefits  being  payable  in  reduced 
amounts  In  case  of  a  woman  whose  marriage 
to  the  Insured  Individual  lasted  for  less  than 
20  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  DE  Luco,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,    Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.   Lloyd   of 
California,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.   Miller   of   California,   Mr.   Or- 
tinger,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Santini.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Ms.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.    4134.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
April     17.     1954_     which     preserved     within 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Va.,  Im- 
portant  historic   properties   relating    to   the 
battles  of  Manassas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,      Mr.      Richmond.      Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.     Addabbo.     Mr.     Delaney,     Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Biacgi, 
Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  No- 
WAK.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.   Kemp)  : 
HR.  4135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tolls  on  New  York 
City  bridges  for  purposes  of  the  applicable 
air    quality    Implementation    plan;     to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

HR.  4136.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4137.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  increases 
In  monthly  Insurance  benefits  thereunder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall 
not  be  conslderd  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

H.R.  4138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  shall  be 
payable  only  to  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  In- 
dividuals who  are  both  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  shall  be 
payable  to  a  resident  alien  only  If  he  has 
continuously  resided  In  the  United  States 
for  at  least  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Forsythe)  : 

H.R.  4140.  A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967. 
relating  to  the  reimbursement  of  seized 
commercial  fishermen,  until  October  1.  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4141.  A  bin  to  extend  untn  October  1. 
1980.  the  appropriation  authorizations  for 
the  Seal  Beach,  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  National  WUdllfe  Refuges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS: 

H.R.  4142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  ag- 
ricultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax. 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pease 
and  Mr.  Baldus)  : 

H.R.  4143.  A  bill  to  create  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  to  complement  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mj.  Kost- 
mayer.  Mr.  ToNRY,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
guire) : 

H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral payment  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  which  are  paid  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  unemployed  because  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  4146.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  Training,  and  Careers;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

H.R.  4147.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer, 
his  spouse,  or  his  dependent,  who  Is  disabled: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4148.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  Canadian  petroleum  (Including  re- 
constituted crude  petroleum)  and  crude 
shale  oil.  provided  that  an  equivalent  amount 
of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  domestic 


crude  petroleum  (Inclining  reconstituted 
crude  petroleum)  and  crude  shale  oU  has 
been  exported  to  Canada;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  4149.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehen.slve  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabUltatlon  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.   RISENHOOVER    (for   himself, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Moakley,    Mr.    Murphy     of    Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  4150.  A  bill  to  establish  a  utility  stamp 
program   which   will   provide  utility   stamps 
to    certain    low-Income    households   to    help 
meet  utility  costs  Incurred  by  such  house- 
holds; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  4151.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONtJALIO: 
H.R.   4152.    A   bin    to   authorize   the   Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  study  certain  areas 
In  the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  4153.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of.  or  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  application  of, 
certain    Federal    laws    allowing   employment 
preference   to   Indians,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sei- 
berling. Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Blanch.^rd.    Mr.    Howard.    Mr. 
DiGCS,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Badillo.   Mr.   Steers.   Mr.    Jeffords. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr. 
Walgren)  : 
H.R.   4154.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  or 
credit   against   tax   to   individuals   and   cor- 
porations for  certain  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
conversion  of  pUot  lights  to  a  system  of  man- 
ual Ignition  In  certain  gas  appliances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  4155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Ponutlon  Control  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional authorizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bolling,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Volkmeb. 
Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Young 
of    Missouri,    Mr.    Clay,    and    Mr. 
Gephardt) : 
HR.  4156.  A  bUl  to  clarify  and  reaffirm  the 
Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
mission and  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy 
generated  or  purchased  in  the  Southwestern 
power    area;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Lu- 
JAN.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr  Won  Pat, 
Mr.     Corrada,     Mr.     Runnels.     Mr. 
TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Rose)  : 
H.R.  4157.  A  bni  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ing program  of  water  resources  research  and 
development:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  4158.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  ban  the  exportation 
of  Alaskan  petroleum  and  natural  gas  to 
Insure  the  use  of  these  fuels  to  alleviate  do- 
mestic energy  shortages;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO    (for  himself. 

Mr.  Akaka,    Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Flood, 

Mr.  Prenzel,  and  Mr.  Sebelius)  : 

H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  period  March  1,  1977,  through  March  7, 

1977,    as    National    Weights    and    Measures 

Week;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARKS: 
H.J.  Rps.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day In  February  of  each  year  as  National 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Rinaldo)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    131.   Concurrent   resolution 
establishing    a    Commission    on    Legislative- 
Judicial  Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA.   Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.   Charles   Wilson  of 
Texas,   Mr.  Fish,   Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Harris,   Mr.  Eaucus,   Mr.  Ketchum, 
Mr.     Nolan,     Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
Walsh,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr.    Lujan, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Leach,  and  Mr.  Dices)  : 
H.  Res.  339,  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
committee    approval   of   certain    travel   pro- 
posals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.  Res  340.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
csrtaln  employees  of  the  Hovise,  except  in 
certain  cases,  may  not  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  first-class  air 
tiavel  accommodations  and  the  cost  of  other 
air  travel  accommodations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr.  AuCoin)  : 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes:    divided   and  referred   as   follows: 
Title  I,  section  301,  and  titles  IV,  V,  VI,  and 
VU  to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  title  n  and 
section  303  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct:   and  secvion  302  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mrs.    MEYNER: 
H.    Res.    342.    Resolution    applauding    the 
courageous    efforts    of    the    Women's    Peace 
Movement  to  end  the  tragic  sectarian  vio- 
lence In  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations,  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the 
Committee   on   House   Administration. 

By    Mr.    PANETTA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
CAVAN^ucH,     Mr.     Hannaford,     and 
Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 
H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  Members  of  the  House 
from  using  funds  other  than  those  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ful- 
filling their  activities  as  Federal  officehold- 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (Mr.  Abdnob.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Blouin.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ottin- 
cer,   Mr.    Ptjrsell,    Mr.    Quie.    Mr. 
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Spellman, 

Mr.  Trible, 

Texas,  Mr. 

California, 


Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mri 
Mr.  Steers.  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.   Charles  Wilson  o, 
Charles    H.    Wilson    ol 
and  Mr.  WHrrEHURsr)  : 
H.    Res.    345.    Resolution 
sense  of  the  House  of  Represenjtatlves 
the  effect  on  our  society  of  the 
lence  depicted  on   television  rehui 
consideration  and  study;   to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coir>nerce. 


exp  resslng 


the 

that 

evel  of  vlo- 

res  more 

Committee 


MEMORIALS 


X3II 


memo- 
ifeferred    as 


Mem(  rial 


Under  clause  4  of  rule 
rials    were    presented    and 
follows : 

21.  By    the   SPEAKER: 
Legislature   of  the   State  of  Sotth 
relative    to    plans    for    the    Oah  > 
Unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
sular  Affairs. 

22.  Also,   memorial   of   the 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to 
tton  of   social  security   old-age 
account  of  earnings;   to  the  Cotnmlttee 
Ways  and  Means. 


of   the 

Dakota, 

Irrigation 

and  In- 


Le^lslature   of 

the  reduc- 

beneflts   on 

on 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcjduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows ; 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R.  4159.  A  bill  for  the  relief]  of  Antonio 
Escolar  Alfonso;  to  the  Commlitee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 

H.R.  4160.  A  bill  for  the  relict  of  United 
Broadcasting  Company  of  Florlqa,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  William  H. 
Commons;  to  the  Committed  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII 
53.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a 


petition  of 
the  city  council.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. J  relative  to 
the  proposed  Consumer  Comrpunlcatlons 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  which  was 
the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  Xklll. 
posed  amendments  were  sutpiitted 
follows: 

H.  Res.  287 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

Page  19.  strike  out  line  17  and 
lows  thereafter  through  page  21. 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followliig 

TITLE   VU— SELECT    COMMnfrEE   ON 
ETHICS 

Sec.  701.  There  is  hereby 
House  a  select  committee  to  be 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  ( 
this   title   referred   to   as   the 
mittee") . 

Sec.   702.  (a)   The  select 
consider  and  report  to  the  Hous  t 
which  may  hereafter  be  referred 
Speaker  and  which  includes  . 
incorporate  into  permanent  law 
contained  In  title  I  (relating  to 
closure),   title   II    (relating   to 
Official   Conduct),   that   portion 
which  relates  to  unofficial  office 
to  the  Cod©  of  Official  Conduct 
(relating  to  the  use  of  the  frank 
shall  be  Introduced  by  the 
select  committee;  and  the  select 
shall  have  exclxisive  Jurisdiction 

(b)   The  select  committee  shall 
terpretlve  regulations  respecting 
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the  appli- 


cation of  Rule  XLm,  Rule  XLIV,  and  Rule 
XLVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  6  from  the  majority 
party,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman,  and  6  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
minority  party,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  leader. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Members"  Includes  Delegates  to  the  House 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  select  committee  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
thorough  and  complete  study  respecting  all 
records,  memorandums,  papers,  documents, 
books,  and  other  information  of  any  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  House  or  officer  of 
tha  House  respecting  expenses  incurred  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  committee  or  It  j  mem- 
bers or  employees.  The  select  committee  also 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  study  and  audit  of  any 
allowances  and  expenses,  or  any  other  funds, 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  House  pur- 
suant to  House  resolution  or  law. 

(b)  In  conducting  any  study  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  select  committee  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to — 

( 1 )  examine  and  audit  all  records,  memo- 
randums, papers,  documents,  books,  and 
other  Information  in  the  posression  of  or 
under  the  control  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  House  respecting  expenses 
incurred  during  the  Ninety-third,  Ninety- 
fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth  Congress  by  the  com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  or  employee  of 
such  committee  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  or  employee, 

(2)  examine  and  audit  all  records,  memo- 
randums, papers,  documents,  books,  and 
other  Information  In  the  possession  of  or 
under  the  control  of  any  officer  of  tlie  House 
respecting  expenses  Incurred  during  the 
Ninety-thtrd,  Ninety-fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth 
Congress  by  any  standing  or  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  or  by  any  member  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  committee  In  the  per- 
formance of  hii  duties  as  such  a  member  or 
employee, 

(3)  examine  and  audit  all  records,  memo- 
randums, papers,  documents,  books,  and 
other  information  In  the  possession  of  or 
under  the  control  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  respecting  the  expenditure  of  any  al- 
lowances or  expenses,  or  any  other  funds, 
made  available  to  such  Member  pursuant  to 
House  resolution  or  law  during  the  Ninety- 
third,  Ninety-fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, 

(4)  examine  and  audit  all  vouchers  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  which  are  in  its  poEse?slon  or 
under  Its  control,  for  the  payment  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  during  the  Ninety- 
third,  Ninety-fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth  Congress 
by  (A)  any  committee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  member  or  employee  of  any 
such  committee  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such  a  member  or  employee,  or 
(B)    any  Member  of  the  House, 

(5)  examine  and  audit  all  reports  and 
other  docunients  filed  by  any  committee  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  { 1 )  or  by  any  Member 
of  the  House  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  (and  which  are  in  Its  pos- 
session or  under  Its  control)  resoectin";  ex- 
penses during  the  Ninety-third.  Ninety- 
fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth  Congre.ss  of  any  such 
committee  or  of  any  member  or  employee  of 
such  committee  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such  a  member  or  employee  or  of 
any  such  Member, 

(6)  examine  and  audit  all  records,  memo- 
randums, papers,  books,  and  other  informa- 
tion (including  complete  access  to  any  com- 


puter containing  such  Information)  In  the 
possession  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  respect- 
ing expenses  during  the  Ninety-third,  Ninety- 
fourth,  or  Ninety-fifth  Congress  of  any  com- 
mittee referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  of  any 
member  or  employee  of  such  committee  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such  a 
member  or  employee  (including  the  salary, 
name,  title,  and  Job  description  of  any  such  " 
employee)  or  respecting  expenses  of  any 
Member  of  the  House,  and 

(7)  review  and  examine  the  auditing  and 
other  review  procedures  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion respecting  Items  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (d),  (5),  and  (6). 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  select  commit- 
tee may  interview  any  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  may  provide  Information  regarding  the 
subject  matter  of  the  study. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress, 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 
to  hear  witnesses  and  other  evidence.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(e)  On  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  se- 
lect committee,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (including  the  General 
Accounting  Office)  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel 
of  such  department  or  agency  to  assist  the 
select  committee  In  carrying  out  any  of  its 
functions  or  duties. 

(f)  The  select  committee  shall  not  hire 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  five  full-time 
professional  and  five  full-time  clerical  staff 
In  carrying  out  its  duties.  This  limitation 
shall  not  apply,  however,  to  personnel  de- 
tailed to  the  select  committee  from  any  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

(g)  The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  study,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  the  Hou.sc  Is  not  in  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Member  of  the  House"  or  "Member"  means 
any  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Conunlssloner  to,  the  Congress. 

Sec.  705.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
select  committee  may  sit  and  act,  and  hold 
hearings  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  a?  Is  provided  In  the  case  of  standing 
committees  of  the  House  under  clause  2(m) 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

(b)  Any  bill  and  accompanying  report  of 
the  select  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  It  had  been  reported  from  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  select  committee  may  xitillze  the 
services  of  the  staffs  of  committees  and  com- 
missions of  the  House. 

Sec.  706.  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  ex- 
pense resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  select 
committee  may  incur  expenses  In  connection 
with  its  duties  under  section  702. 

Sec.  707.  Not  later  than  September  30,  1977, 
the  select  committee  shall  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  which  Is  described  in  section  702 
(a),  and  not  later  than  December  1,  1977.  the 
select  committee  shall  adopt  Interpretive 
regulations  described  in  section  702(b). 

Sec.  708.  The  select  committee  shall  expire 
thirty  days  after  reporting  to  the  House  the 
bUl  described  in  section  702(a)  and  adopting 
the  Interpretive  regulations  described  in  sec- 
tion 702(b).  and  Its  records,  files,  and  ma- 
terial shall  be  transferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the 
House. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
Miss  Karen  Jorde  of  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  has  won  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
essay  contest  in  North  Dakota. 

Miss  Jorde  is  currently  a  junior  at 
Grand  Forks  Central  High  School  and 
plans  to  pursue  a  college  major  in  speech 
and  journalism. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oren  Jorde  of  Grand  Forks. 

In  her  winning  essay,  Miss  Jorde  re- 
minds us  of  the  significant  contributions 
of  new  immigrants  to  our  great  Nation. 
The  sacrifices  and  visions  of  immigrants 
underscore  the  responsibility  we  all 
share  in  working  for  preservation  of  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom,  she 
writes. 

Miss  Jorde  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  one  who  effectively  translates  worth- 
while thoughts  into  meaningful  words. 
Her  inspirational  speech  is  a  call  for 
action,  an  appeal  to  all  of  us  to  insure 
that  this  country  keeps  its  promise  that 
all  men  would  be  guaranteed  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

I  would  again  like  to  congratulate  Miss 
Jorde.  Her  essay  deserves  public  atten- 
tion and  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record: 
1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program.  North  Dakota  Winner 
Karen  Louise  Jorde 

The  melting  pot  of  the  world,  a  system 
that  works  in  the  face  of  a  national  night- 
mare, seemingly  endless  unbroken  prairies, 
"hot  dogs,  baseball,  apple  pie  and  Mom"! 
This  is  America,  the  country  more  poets, 
songwriters  and  novelists  have  described 
than  any  other  nation.  If  you  look  you  will 
find  these  things  here,  but  you'll  also  find 
something  more,  because  America  isn't  a 
country  made  of  swan  songs  and  rose 
petals — it's  made  of  people.  It  was  built,  very 
simply,  on  an  Immigrants  dream  of  what 
could  be. 

356  years  ago  a  small  band  of  people  risked 
everything  they  possessed  because  they  had 
a  single-minded  determination  to  worship 
freely. 

156  years  later  the  people  of  13  unim- 
portant colonies  had  a  new  idea,  a  country 
where  everyone  could  be  his  own  person, 
owing  nothing  to  the  earthly  prince.  "Pure 
lunacy"  it  was  said,  but  they  fought  for  It 
long  and  hard,  surprisingly  enough,  they 
won.  It's  been  working  ever  since. 

I  can't  lay  claim  to  any  ancestor  of  mine 
who  was  one  of  those  people.  But  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  I  come  from  a  new  breed  of 
people  who  were  raw,  independent  and  every 
bit  as  determined  as  the  people  who  strug- 
gled for  freedom  before  them.  They  were  the 
pioneers.  They  came  here  on  dirty  little  ships 
where  disease  played  havoc  with  human  life 
and  often  destroyed  it.  Yet  they  made  it! 
It's  estimated  that  8.8  million  people  im- 
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migrated  to  America  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  20th  century  alone. 

These  people  were  the  misfits,  poor  and 
forgotten  of  the  European  world.  But  they 
held  within  them  the  power  to  dream.  I  am 
a  part  of  those  people,  a  part  of  their  dreams, 
the  house  I  live  in,  the  school  I  attend,  the 
community  which  I  was  born  in  are  all  a 
part  of  their  hopes.  Countries  such  as  ours, 
however,  aren't  built  Just  on  visions  either. 
They're  built  because  of  the  sacrifices  of 
people  who  believe. 

I  owe  my  very  existence  to  those  people. 
I  owe  a  debt  to  the  future  generations  of 
America.  I  accept  the  responsibility  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  and  preserve  the  concept 
of  Individual  freedom.  For  this  reason,  I 
agree  with  Washington  Post  editor  Ben  Brad- 
lee  who  said,  ".  .  .  if  you  let  anyone  take  one 
bite  out  of  your  freedom,  they'll  take  it  all." 
The  fight  for  freedom  wasn't  a  battle  won 
long  ago  and  then  forgotten.  No,  it's  a  never- 
ending  full-scale  war. 

Today,  unfortunately,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  faith  In  the  principles  of 
our  nation's  founding.  These  people  are  fools 
and  history  will  record  them  as  such.  I  know 
we  have  problems  to  solve,  but  I  still  believe 
In  America.  Millions  of  other  Americans  do, 
also.  My  faith  in  America  is  renewed  each 
time  I  remember  the  vision  of  the  immigrants 
who  settled  here.  Years  later  the  inspira- 
tional words  of  Martin  Luther  King  captured 
the  essence  of  this  country  and  what  it  means 
to  me  when  he  said,  "When  the  architects 
of  our  republic  wrote  the  magnificent  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  were  signing  a  promis- 
sory note  to  which  every  American  was  to 
fall  heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all 
men  would  be  guaranteed  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap. 
piness  ...  I  am  not  unmindful  that  some 
of  you  have  come  here  out  of  great  trials 
and  tribulation  .  .  .  even  though  we  face 
the  difficulties  of  today  and  tomorrow,  I  still 
have  a  dream." 

Like  Martin  Luther  King  and  millions  of 
other  Americans,  so  do  I. 


MANY  LANDMARKS  OF   WASHING- 
TON'S  LIFETIME 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
cently celebrated  the  birthday  of  our 
first  President  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  noted  that  George  Washington  spent 
far  more  time  in  Philadelphia  than  in 
any  other  city,  and  many  landmarks  of 
his  lifetime  can  still  be  seen  here.  The 
most  important  are — 

Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  between 
5th  and  6th  Streets,  Washington  was 
commissioned  as  Commander  in  Chief 
in  the  Assembly  Room  in  1775.  In  1787, 
he  presided  here  over  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  seated  in  the  "rising  sun 
chair." 

Congress  Hall,  6th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Washington  was  inaugurated  for 
his  second  term  as  President  in  this 
building  in  1793. 


Carpenters'  Hall.  320  Chestnut  Street. 
Washington  was  a  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
which  met  here  in  1774. 

Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  420 
Chestnut  Street,  a  life-size  wooden  statue 
of  Washington  by  William  Rush  stands 
in  the  main  banking  room  of  the  build- 
ing, which  has  been  converted  to  a  por- 
trait gallery. 

Visitor  Center,  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  see  the  28-minute  film  "Inde- 
pendence" in  which  Washington  plays  an 
important  role. 

Christ  Church.  Second  above  Market 
Street,  George  and  Martha  Washington's 
pew  bears  a  marker. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Third  and  Pine 
Streets,  Washington  worshipped  here  in 
1781  and  1782. 

Powel  House,  244  South  Third  Street, 
the  Washingtons  often  visited  the  home 
of  Mayor  Powel.  China  presented  to 
Powel  by  Washington  is  on  view. 

Washington  Square,  Sixth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  a  Washington  statue  by  the 
famed  French  sculptor  Houdon  stands  in 
the  square. 

Atwater  Kent  Museum.  15  South 
Seventh  Street,  this  museum  of  Phila- 
delphia history  displays  a  model  of  the 
house  on  Market  Street  where  Washing- 
ton lived  as  President. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
1300  Locust  Street,  has  numerous  por- 
traits, documents,  and  memorabilia  of 
Washington  in  its  collections. 

City  Hall,  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  a 
marble  statue  of  Washington  stands  on 
the  second  floor  above  the  north  arch- 
way; it  was  formerly  in  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Masonic  Temple,  1  North  Broad  Street, 
the  Masonic  Museum  has  Washington's 
Masonic  apron,  embroidered  by  Madam 
Lafayette,  which  the  President  wore  when 
he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway,  an  elab- 
orate Washington  monument  with  an 
equestrian  statute  of  the  general,  by  the 
German  sculptor  Siemering,  stands  in 
front  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Deshler-Morris  House.  5442  German- 
town  Avenue,  President  Washington 
spent  the  summers  of  1793  and  1794  here 
when  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  raged  in 
Philadelphia.  7  miles  fi'om  Germantown. 


WHO  CONTROLS  THAT  BUCK? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
conclude  the  first  month  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration. I  wish  to  reemphasize  my 
view  that  President  Carter  is  entitled  to 
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a  proper  time  period 
jected  to  automatic  politick! 
In  an  editorial,  appearin|g 
ruary  10  edition  of  the 
News,  serving  suburban 
editor  Harrj-  Sklenar  very 
phasizes  the  need  for  locajl 
self-reliance    rather    than 
pendence  on  the  Federal 
The  editorial  follows : 
I  From    the    Desplalnes    (111.)    Valley    News, 
Feb.  10,  1977) 


befo^-e  being  sub- 
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Government. 
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Our  newly  inaugurated 
for   the  Truman  regime  desk 
clmmlng  "The  Buck  Stops 

Does  It  really?  In  countless 
buck,  meaning  responsibility 
program  or  administration  eltort 
keeps  rolling,  rolling,  and  ro 
the  people  who  really  can  sto 

Past    Presidents    have    vettied 
which  Congress  and  the 
over  that  veto,  thus  keeping 
Ing.  In  other  Instances,  the 
took  a  hand  and  decided  w^ere 
should  go. 

Thus,  It  may  be  a  bit  early 
when  the  President  announces 
secure  invitations  to  visit  w 
sons  and  learn  of  their  concerfis 
that  many  have  the  belief 
government  can  solve  each 
cern  with   money  grants  or 
mandates,  or  meet  many  "I  Wan 
uals. 

However,  a  little  thought 
to  self-reliance  which  still 
a    news    report    disclosed 
over   age   80  found  their  w 
and    leaky.    Their    contractoi 
$50,000  to   install   a   new  lin 
community.    So    they    decide*  1 
ditch  and  lay  the  line  thenvsel  'es 

Needless   to  say,   their   Coi^ty 
authorities  Informed  them  of 
He  hearings,"  "impact 
ments,"  and  paper  work 

Those   senior   citizens    ignored 
tlons,  dug  their  ditch,  laid  t 
line.  The  authorities  are  still 
the    failure    of    them    to 
bureaucratic  edicts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  t^iat 
was    founded    on    that   princ 
liance    and    neighborly 
pressed  Itself  with  disasters 
cent    snow    storm    when 
stranded    motorists   and   gav 
even  before  any  "disaster 
Issued.     Compassion      not 
precedence. 

When  Bridgevlew   village 
25  years  ago,  the  residents 
own  village  hall  and  two  fire 
selves.  In  Summit,  the  Zlon 
loners  constructed   their  owr 
ing  with  volunteer  effort. 
ment  in  Summit's  four  parks 
various  civic  groups  and  Int^ 

The  various  volunteer  firen 
lance  squads  take  training  on 
and  drop   their  regular  employ 
celving  a  disaster  call. 

Somehow,    however,    little 
volunteer  self-reliance  effort 
as  government  grants  are 
for  this  and  for  that. 

Our  nation  was  built  on 
of  self-reliance.  The  buck 
the   government   for   decisior . 
President  asked  to  talk  to 

The    Chinese    are    currentl 
need  for  self-reliance  and 
of     rejecting     foreign     aid 
earthquake. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  doesn't  matter  how  much  of  a  debt  our 
nation  assumes  it  seems.  Just  as  long  as  a 
grant  is  received. 

Suppose  Jvist  one  time  we  depend  on  self- 
reliance  rather  than  sending  the  "buck"  up 
to  Washington  for  the  President  to  stop.  In 
other  words.  Just  stop  wanting  money 
grants  and  seek  less  mandates. 

— Harry  Sklenar. 


GLENDALE   COMMUJaTY   COLLEGE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Glendale  Community  College, 
Glendale,  Calif.,  one  of  the  many  f\ne 
educational  institutions  in  California's 
22d  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
pleased  to  represent,  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  this  year— a  milestone 
representing  50  years  of  excellent  serv- 
ice. Glendale  citizens  are  justly  proud  of 
this  college  and  I  am  happy  to  share  its 
success  story  with  my  colleagues. 

The  college  is  a  public  institution  and, 
as  such,  is  dedicated  to  educating  its 
students  to  be  productive  individuals 
and  responsible  citizens.  Students,  teach- 
ers and  administrators  work  together  to 
develop  and  improve  curricula  which  will 
best  meet  the  personal,  academic  and 
vocational  needs  of  each  individual.  Its 
philosophy  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
every  person  has  worth,  integrity,  and 
dignity,  and  that  each  is  capable  of 
growing  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  cre- 
ativity as  well  as  in  moral  and  spiritual 
values.  Students  have  the  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  explore  the  hu- 
manities, the  pure  sciences  and  tech- 
nology, and  a  broad  variety  of  career 
interests.  Its  program  is  designed  to  offer 
both  an  associate  in  arts  degree  and  an 
associate  in  science  degree  and  a  trans- 
fer program  Is  available  to  other  Cali- 
fornia colleges  and  universities  if  a  stu- 
dent's chosen  l^eld  demands  an  academic 
basic  or  graduate  degree.  In  addition,  a 
certificate  program  is  available  for  those 
students  who,  having  completed  the  re- 
quirements, desire  to  enter  the  labor 
force  directly. 

Glendale  Community  College,  which 
began  as  Glendale  Junior  College,  f^rst 
opened  its  doors  on  September  19,  1927, 
in  a  wing  of  the  Glendale  Union  High 
School.  That  first  year  there  were  10 
instructors  and  139  students:  the  annual 
budget  was  $72,500.  After  2  years,  the 
college  moved  to  a  temporary  location 
at  Harvard  and  Louise  Streets.  The 
buildings  in  which  it  was  housed  there 
were  destroyed  in  the  1933  earthquake 
but  classes  continued  in  tents  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Glendale  City  Li- 
brary. In  1937,  10  years  after  its  begin- 
ning, Glendale  Junior  College  moved  to 
its  present  location  at  1500  North  Ver- 
dugo  Road  where,  today,  its  beautiful 
campus  covers  50  acres  and  its  classes 
are    held    in    10    permanent    buildings. 
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Overflo'.v  classes  meet  in  temporary 
bungalows. 

In  this  its  50th  year,  Glendale  Com- 
munity College  enrolled  8,150  students 
for  college  credit,  and  5,400  students  in 
noncredit  and  high  school  credit  adult 
education  classes.  There  are  125  full- 
time  faculty  members,  with  206  part- 
time  staff  The  1977  budget  totals 
$11,900,000. 

The  college  operates  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Glendale  Community  Col- 
lege district.  Dr.  Burtis  E.  Taylor,  su- 
perintendent. Dr.  John  A.  Grande  is 
president  of  the  college  and  serves  as 
assistant  to  the  superintendent. 


FOLLOW  SOUTH  DAKOTA'S 
EXAMPLE 

HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  sorxH  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

*Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Da- 
kota has  a  provision  in  its  constitution 
which  should  be  copied  into  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  In  South  Dakota,  our  State 
government  Is  required  to  collect  as 
much  revenue  as  it  proposes  to  spend. 
We  find  it  has  been  most  helpful  in  help- 
ing our  State  avoid  political  excess — to 
say  nothing  of  its  merits  in  obviating 
the  payment  of  interest  on  a  monstrous 
debt. 

In  the  three  terms  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, my  legislation  has  included  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  calling  for  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  February  13,  1977.  edi- 
tion of  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Argus- 
Leader  contained  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  which  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members : 

Pierre  Fiscal  Sanity  and  Washington 
Foolishness 

South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  few  states  in 
the  nation  that  doesn't  have  a  bonded  debt. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  lives  within 
its  means. 

The  reasons  for  fiscal  sanity  i:i  Pierre  are 
found  In  the  South  Dakota  Constitution. 
The  constitution  requires  the  legislature,  if 
ordinary  expenses  exceed  income,  to  levy  a 
property  tax  of  not  to  exceed  two  mills  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  A  state  mill  levy  hasn't 
been  u.sed  for  this  purpose  for  years.  The 
state  has  been  in  the  black  consistently.  An- 
other provision  in  the  South  Dakota  Consti- 
tution limits  the  state's  Indebtedness  to 
$100,000. 

South  Dakota  voters  in  1978  may  get  to 
vote  on  another  constitutional  brake  on 
state  spending.  The  South  Dakota  Hotise 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional Amendment  which  would  prohibit  tax 
increases  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
legislature  or  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  reso- 
lution also  has  a  provision  limiting  the  prop- 
erty tax  asessment  at  60  per  cent  unless 
changed  as  required  by  the  resolution. 

The  Senate  should  enable  the  South  Dakota 
electorate  to  vote  on  this  resolution.  If  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  constitution.  It  could 
do  much  to  inhibit  increased  spending.  It 
might  also  discourage  requests  from  the  pub- 
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lie  for  government  at  Pierre  to  do  things  for 
them  that  they  can  do  themselves. 

Washington  would  do  well  to  emulate 
South  Dakota's  example  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately,  the  climate  along  the 
Potomac  doesn't  seem  to  indicate  such  a 
switch  m  federal  behavior. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mending that  the  federal  government  pay  up 
to  $250  of  the  fuel  bills  of  families  in  areas 
hardest-hit  by  the  uncommonly  cold  winter. 
The  chairman  is  U.S.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
from  the  state  of  Maine,  which  has  cold 
winters.  President  Jimmy  Carter  is  consider- 
ing giving  some  relief  to  low  income  Ameri- 
cans on  their  heating  bills. 

Paying  part  of  the  public's  Increased  heat- 
ing bills  for  the  worst  winter  to  strike  the 
Midwest  and  East  in  100  years  would  give 
Washington's  big  spenders  a  precedent  to 
subsidize  just  about  everything  else  that 
hurts  Americans  In  the  pocketbook. 

Muskie  should  know  better.  Here's  a  United 
States  senator  urging  more  spending,  with- 
out any  increase  In  taxes  or  reduction  some- 
where else.  Carter  should  rely  on  what  some 
Americans  perceive  as  his  Southern  conser- 
vatism to  answer  this  question.  Would  his 
fellow  Georgians  pay  for  their  neighbors' 
heating  bills?  Should  South  Dakota  help  out 
Muskle's  constituents?  We  can't  Imagine 
South  Dakotans  passing  the  tin  cup  for 
themselves  in  the  worst  of  winters. 

Carter  should  ask  Americans  to  do  more 
for  themselves  and  expect  a  bit  le.ss  from 
Washington,  except  in  better  performance 
by  the  bureaucracy. 

If  Congress  had  to  contend  with  spending 
and  tax  structures  like  the  ones  in  effect  in 
Pierre,  there'd  be  an  end  sometime  to  mort- 
gaging the  future  to  pay  for  fuel-foolish 
ideas  like  the  one  from  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sory  Committee  to  the  city  of  Wasco; 
the  Wasco  Scholarship  Association,  and 
the  Wasco  Rotary  Club.  His  service  on 
the  Kern  County  Grand  Jury  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  area. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Holloway's  exten- 
sive civic  oflferings,  he  has  also  benefited 
his  city,  his  county,  his  State,  his  Nation, 
and,  indeed,  the  world  through  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  engages.  As  chairman  of 
the  board  of  H.  M.  Hollo-svay,  Inc., 
Harvey's  more  than  30  years  of  leader- 
ship has  made  major  contributions.  En- 
gaged in  the  mining  and  sales  of  agri- 
cultural gypsum,  the  company  has  en- 
hanced the  reclamation  of  soil  in  what 
can  only  be  termed  America's  richest 
agricultural  region,  California's  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  congratulating  Harvey  upon  his  selec- 
tion as  citizen  of  the  year,  and  that  we 
further  commend  his  many  distinctive 
contributions.  His  public  service  has 
benefited  those  around  him  enormously, 
and  the  activities  of  his  business  have 
materially  aided  agriculture  as  it  strives 
toward  superior  production  of  commod- 
ities to  feed  and  clothe  individuals 
across  our  Nation,  and  around  the  world. 

Harvey  HoUoway  is  a  man  who  has 
recognized  and  fulfilled  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  concerned  citizen,  a  community 
helpmate,  a  contributor  to  our  fine  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  and  as  one  who 
feels  obligated  to  a.ssure  the  comfort  and 
security  of  others.  I  am  proud  to  count 
him  among  my  constituents,  and  to  call 
him  my  friend. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  BRINKLEY 
AND  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAR"VEY  HOLLOWAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   C ALITOR  NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  plea.sure  that  I  pay  tribute  today  to 
a  remarkable  citizen,  my  very  good  friend 
and  constituent,  Mr.  Harvey  Holloway  of 
Wasco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Holloway's  many  civic  and  profes- 
sional accomplishments  were  honored 
recently  by  his  own  commimity  in  the 
most  fitting  of  tributes:  he  was  selected 
as  the  1977  citizen  of  the  year  by  the 
Wasco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. Just  as  there  could  be  no  recog- 
nition more  appropriate  for  Harvey,  so 
there  could  be  no  individual  more  qual- 
ified to  receive  that  honor  than  is  Mr. 
Holloway. 

Harvey  Holloway's  public  service  to  his 
community,  and  to  Kern  County,  has 
been  constant.  There  is  virtually  no  area 
in  which  Mr.  Holloway  has  not  been 
ready  and  willing,  not  to  mention  ex- 
tremely able,  to  contribute.  He  has  not 
confined  his  donations  of  time  and  ef- 
fort to  "leadership  only"  positions,  but 
has  also  worked  diligently  behind  the 
scenes  to  assure  the  highest  level  of  com- 
munity service.  Harvey  has  supported, 
and  participated  in,  the  Citizens  Advl- 


U.S.S.R.  NOT  LIWNG  UP  TO  HEL- 
SINKI AGREEMENT  WITH  SEEL 
FAMILY  IN  GERMANY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  numer- 
ous instances  have  been  noted  since  the 
si'^ning  of  the  Helsinki  agreements 
wherein  the  U.S.S.R.  blithely  Ignores  the 
intent  of  such  agreements.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  Seel  family.  Mr.  Heinrich 
Seel,  who  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  able  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters in  1975,  but  his  married  son,  Harri, 
his  wife,  Nina,  and  their  daughter,  Irena, 
are  unabie  to  leave  Novosibirsk  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  their 
desire  to  do  so.  In  this  connection,  the 
members  of  the  Seel  family  in  Novosi- 
birsk have  petitioned  the  Soviet  author- 
ities on  numerous  occasions  for  permis- 
sion to  joint  the  remainder  of  the  Seel 
family  in  West  Germany.  Permission  to 
leave  was  last  denied  on  May  20,  1976. 
A  petition  filed  in  November  25,  1976,  is 
still  pending.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment still  believes  in  closed  frontiers  and 
in  preventing  family  reunions  when  it 
suits  its  purpose. 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Jack  Brinkley  of  Georgia, 
is  the  leading  national  advocate  of  pre- 
serving and  improving  our  civil  defense 
system.  His  leadership,  I  am  confident, 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  maintain 
the  broad-based  civil  defense  program 
that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  both  natural  disaster  and 
the  effects  of  any  military  emergency. 

Representative  Brinkley's  work  in  this 
area  was  recently  recognized  in  a  column 
by  Mr,  John  Crown  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, and  I  insert  this  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Feb.  7,  1977] 

Brinkley  and  Civil  Defense 

(By  John  Crown) 

Late   last   year  X  attended   a   civil  defense 

meeting  here  in  Atlanta  and  heard  Rep.  Jack 

Brinkley  of  Columbus  volunteer  that  as  soon 

as   Congress    convened    he    would    introduce 

some  needed  civil  defense  legislation. 

To  Mr.  Brinkley's  credit  he  did  precisely 
that.  On  the  day  that  Congre.ss  convened.  Jan. 
4,  he  introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow 
civil  defense  funds  to  be  used  by  local  civil 
defense  agencies  to  cope  with  natural  dis- 
asters and  civil  disturbances. 

From  the  inception  of  civil  defense  in  the 
United  States  until  recently  civil  defense 
funds  could  be  used  for  these  purposes.  But 
one  of  the  economies  which  President  Ford 
felt  constrained  to  Impose  was  to  withhold 
such  federal  funds  for  such  contingencies. 

Tlie  Ford  administration  took  "the  view  that 
civil  defense  should  be  limited  to  prepara- 
tions for  acts  of  war,  for  enemy  attack,  for 
contingencies  of  a  military  nature.  Local  civil 
authorities  were  expected  to  deal  with  civil 
disturbances  and  natural  disasters. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  convincing 
argument  can  be  made  along  this  line.  Cer- 
tainly a  mayor,  or  a  county  commission  or  a 
governor  should  be  able  to  deal  with  natural 
disasters  and  civil  disturbances. 

But  when  you  pause  and  look  at  the  way 
the  federal  government  has  already  injected 
itself  Into  virtually  every  local  aspect  of  life, 
it  doesn't  make  much  sense.  If  a  president 
can  proclaim  a  particular  area  a  disaster  area 
and  thereby  federal  funds  are  made  available, 
it  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  withhold  fed- 
eral civil  defense  funds  from  local  civil  de- 
fense agencies  when  communities  are  faced 
with  natural  disasters  and  civil  strife. 

Civil  defense  in  this  nation  has  been  handi- 
capped by  benign  neglect  and  public  apathy. 
A  few  dedicated  people  have  continued  to 
keep  civil  defense  alive.  But  It  Is  far  from 
well.  It  has  been  Ignored.  And  the  restric- 
tions imposed  In  the  name  cf  economy  merely 
worsened  its  condition. 

Thus  Jack  Brinkley's  bill.  If  it  wins  suffi- 
cient support  for  enactment,  would  fill  a 
vacuum  both  within  the  civil  defense  effort 
and  within  local  and  state  jurisdictions. 

The  way  to  keep  a  human  body  healthy  Is 
to  exercise  It.  The  way  to  keep  civil  defense 
healthy  Is  to  exercise  It,  as  well.  And  there  Is 
Just  so  much  exercise  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  simulated  enemy  attacks. 

If,  however,  civil  defense  is  faced  with  re- 
sponsibility of  responding  to  natural  disasters 
and  civil  disturbances — as  by  its  very  name 
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It  should — then  there  Is  more 
organization  and  more  public 

Rep.  Brlnkley  proposes  to 
major    disasters"    Immedlatel 
words  "from  attack"  In  the  c\ 
tense  law.  And  he  defines  m 
"any  hurricane,  tornado,  stortn 
water,   wind-driven  water 
naml.   earthquake,   volcanic  e 
slide,    mudslide,    snowstorm, 
explosion,    civil    disturbance, 
other  catastrophe  in  any  part 
States   which   causes,   or   whl4h 
substantial  damage  or  Injury 
erty  or  persons." 

Now  that's  as  complete  a  II 
seen.  And  If  you're  wondering 
means,  as  I  wondered,  I  found 
Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  Eng 
defines  It  as  "a  very  large  ocea  i 
by  an  underwater  earthquai  e 
eruption." 

There  has  been  increasing 
In  the  extensive  civil  defensf 
preparations  which  the  Soviet 
barked  upon.  It  Is  pointed  out 
son  that  the  ability  of  the 
population  and  Industry  to  su 
strike  provides  a  military  adv 
side. 

In  the  United  States,  on 
there  Is  little  Interest  In  civil 
people  refuse  to  face  the 
might  really  come.  Or  they 
fatalistic  or  apathetic  attltud* 

Rep.  Brlnklev's  bill  Is  not 
that  problem.  But  bv  extendlnb 
bllltles  of  civil  defense,  it  fon<  w 
become    healthier    and    stron  ; 
could  be  beneficial  to  all  of  u> 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  CN  ENERGY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRES  ENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2?,  1977 
Sp' taker. 
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Mr.    KASTEN.    Mr 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor 
olution   callin?   for   the 
Select  Committee  on  Eneriy 

Since  the  opening  sessiop 
Congress,  each  of  us  has 
one  of  our  foremost 
will  be  the  enactment  of 
sive  national  energy  polic:' 
dent  has  indicated  his  strpn 
submit  such  a  policy  for 
severity  of  this  winter's 
moves   any    lingering 
energy  crisis  is  real  and 
States  remains  woefully 
meet  its  consequences. 

To  have  a  balanced 
policy,  however,  the 
Congress  must  move  boldl:' 
previous  structural  barriers 
prevented  the  development 
hensive  strategy.  Resource 
allocation    of    fuels, 
vironmental  consequences 
ment  of   alternative  fuels 
many    agencies,    separate 
different     goals.     But. 
formulate  the  equation 
the     enactment     of     a 
energy  policy. 

I  am  pleased  to  note 
Carter  has  indicated  his 
come  structural  barriers 
ecutive  branch  and  will  mbve 
the  creation  of  a  Departmi  mt 
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The  Senate  has  recently  revised  its  com- 
mittee structure  and  created  a  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
which  will  have  jurLsdiction  over  all 
energy-related  legislation.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  House  to  act  in  a  similar  fashion 
In  order  to  speed  consideration  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive energj-  program. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  will  amend  the  House  rules  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Fnerg>-.  This  committee  will 
utilize  existing  staff  and  draw  its  mem- 
bership from  six  of  the  current  House 
committees  now  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  major  components  of  energy  legis- 
lation. 

This  select  committee  will  have  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  and  will  be  able  to 
provide  for  joint  referrals  to  other  com- 
mittees, but  with  provision  for  time 
limitations  so  that  no  single  committee 
can  cause  a  prolonged  delay  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  component  piece  of  the 
energy  package. 

Unless  the  mechanism  for  examining 
energy  legislation  in  the  Congress  is 
united  into  a  working  whole,  the  efforts 
of  members  and  staff  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  tax  dollars  will  continue  to  be 
wasted.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
our  resolution  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee is  immediately  approved  and  that 
the  work  of  the  committee  begin  soon. 
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REPEAL  OF  BYRD  AMENDMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  90  of  my  fellow  House 
Members  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1746. 
which  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Byrd  amendment,  which  has  permitted 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  im- 
portation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  not- 
withstanding the  U.N.  boycott. 

Initially  it  is  now  clear  that  there  are 
no  persuasive  economic  reasons  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  practice.  Techno- 
logical developments  have  rendered  the 
importation  of  the  higher-quality  Rho- 
desian  chrome  unnecessary.  Lower  qual- 
ity, perfectly  usable  chrome  is  plentiful 
and  available  from  other  sources.  Various 
experts  have  assured  us  that  this  lower 
grade  chrome  produces  acceptable  stain- 
less steel,  and  that  no  steelworker  jobs 
will  be  jeopardized  by  a  relmposition  of 
the  Rhodesian  boycott.  It  is  also  clear 
that  trade  with  Rhodesia  at  this  time  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  moral  questions 
aside,  owing  to  last  year's  closing  of  the 
Mozambique-Rhodesia  border. 

Second,  this  country  has  a  critical 
stake  in  all  of  Africa.  Economically,  this 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  other  African 
countries  for  such  raw  materials  as  oil, 
copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  bauxite,  alu- 
minum, graphite,  iron  ore  and  uranium. 
Diplomatically  we  have  a  tremendous 
stake  also,  as  Ambassador  Young's  recent 
trip  has  so  vividly  and  promisingly  lem- 
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phasized.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
our  defiance  of  the  U.N.  boycott,  after 
twice  voting  to  impose  it,  has  undermined 
our  African  relations  and  fostered  wide 
mistrust  on  the  entire  continent.  A  show 
of  congressional  support  of  the  boycott 
by  passage  of  this  bill,  in  conjunction 
with  President  Carter's  stated  opposition 
to  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  the  promise 
of  Ambassador  Young's  recent  tour,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  building  a  new- 
foundation  for  the  restoration  of  our 
credibility  and  the  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  African  countries  across  the 
continent. 

Finally,  however,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  send  an  overdue,  unmistakable 
message  to  the  Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia 
that  the  repressive  policies  of  his  minor- 
ity government  do  not  enjoy  the  sanction 
of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  may  be  hoped, 
that  in  the  wake  of  the  failed  Geneva 
peace  talks,  such  a  message  might  in- 
duce Mr.  Smith's  regime  to  be  more  flex- 
ible in  bargaining  with  the  various 
African  nations  and  black  nationalist 
groups.  At  the  very  least  it  will  put  this 
House  on  record  as  believing  that  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  is  a  positive  step 
toward  peace  and  the  eradication  of 
racism  in  Rhodesia. 


EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  youth  deserves  better  educa- 
tion. The  schools  of  our  countrj'  have 
forgotten  fundamentals.  Teaching  is 
neglected. 

Apparently,  leading  educators  are 
judged  by  how  many  articles  they  have 
written  for  periodicals.  Sometimes,  they 
are  given  special  awards  for  being  inno- 
vative. I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  evaluates  its  ed- 
ucators by  results.  I  do  not  care  how 
many  articles  they  have  written  for 
magazines  or  how  many  advanced  edu- 
cational theories  they  have.  I  think  the 
real  question  is  whether  or  not  they  are 
educating  the  youth  of  America. 

I  just  read  in  the  Enquirer  about  com- 
parisons with  foreign  students.  Our  Fed- 
eral spending  for  education  has  in- 
creased from  $714  million  in  1964  to 
$9.36  billion  in  this  year's  budget.  We 
have  many  educators  with  advanced  de- 
grees. We  have  big  school  buildings  and 
modern  buses  to  haul  children  across 
town.  But  what  do  they  learn?  More 
spending  and  more  degrees  in  teachers 
has  not  improved  the  American  child's 
education. 

The  Stockholm  based  International 
Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional Achievement  made  a  study  of 
250,000  children  around  the  world. 

The  reading  comprehension  test  shows 
America's  10-year-olds  finished  in  9th 
place  out  of  11  countries. 

We  know  that  a  child  who  cannot  read 
is  doomed  in  all  educational  endeavors. 
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Also  one  that  cannot  write  properly  or 
who  cannot  spell  is  severely  handicapped 
in  adjusting  to  advanced  training. 

But  in  the  sciences,  we  were  not  do- 
ing much  better.  In  chemistry,  America's 
H-year-olds  came  in  7th  out  of  14.  In 
physics,  our  14-ycar-olds  came  in  8th  out 
ofH. 

Remember  that  the  College  Achieve- 
ment Boards  of  the  past  12  years  have 
shown  a  continual  decline  in  high  school 
graduates'  verbal  scores  from  473  to  434. 


WHAT  GAS? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  every- 
one who  thinks  there  is  plenty  of  gas 
down  in  Texas,  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  a  list  of  gas  curtailments  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Authority, 
Austin,  Tex.,  since  November  1976.  The 
river  authority  is  in  my  congressional 
district  in  the  heart  of  Texas. 

So  when  people  want  to  take  gas  from 
Texas,  and  not  drill  for  gas  in  their  own 
backyard,  or  ocean,  these  figures  will  be 
good  ones  to  remember : 
Lower  Colorado  Rfver  Autiiority  Gas  Citr- 
tailments,  november  1976-febrr ary  1977 

LCRA  percentages  for  priorities:  A-2  86.66, 
B-2  10.65,  D-2  2.69. 

Monday,  November  29,  1976: 

1000-2400 — 100  7cj  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

1300-2400 — 50  Tc  curtailment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

Oil  Consumption:  206,488  gallons,  plus 
Hydro. 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1976: 

0001-2400 — 50  To  curtailment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and  D-2  cus- 
tomers. 

Oil  Consumption:  394,332  gallons,  plus 
Hydro. 

Vi^ednesday,  December  1,  1976: 

0001-1200 — 50%  curtailment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

0001-2400 — 100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil  Consumption:  145,981  gallons,  plus 
Hydro. 

Thursday,  December  2,  1976: 

0001-1300 — 50%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

on  Consumption:  0,  plus  Hydro. 

(Note. — Oil  consumption  from  November 
29  to  December  2,  1976  was  746,791  gallons). 

Sunday,  January  2,  1977: 

1300-2400 — 100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil  Consumption:  227.714  gallons,  plus 
Hydro. 

Monday,  January  3,  1977: 

0001-2400 — 100  7c  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil    Consumption:     189,472    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 
Tuesday,  January  4,  1977: 

0001-1200 — 50%    curtailment   on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 
Oil  Consumption:  0.  pUis  Hydro. 
Monday,  January  10.  1977: 
0300-1400 — 60%  curtailment  on  A-2  cua- 
tomera. 

100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and  D-2  cus- 
tomers. 

1400-2400—100%  curtailment  on  A-2,  B-2 
and  I>-2  customers. 
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on    Consumption:    578,784    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 
Tuesday,  January  11,  1977: 
0001-1200 — 100  7o  curtaUment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

0001-1700 — 100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil    Consumption:    348,564    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 

Monday,  January  17,  1977: 
0001-2400 — 100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil    Consumption:    110,054    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1977: 

0001-2400—100%   curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

0800-1000—50%    curtaUment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

1000-2400—100%  curtailment  on  A-2,  B-2 
and  D-2  customers. 

Oil    Consumption:    492,244    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1977: 

0001-0300 — 100%  curtaUment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

0300-1700—50%   curtailment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

2400-2400—100%  curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OH    Consumption:     296,497    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 

Thursday,  January  20,  1977: 

0001-1200 — 100%   curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

Oil  Consumption:  — 0 — ,  plus  Hydro. 

Monday,  January  31,  1977: 

1000-2400—100%   curtailment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

1300-2400—50%   curtailment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

OU    Consumption:     139,621    gallons,    plus 
Hydro. 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1977: 

0001-1100 — 50%    curtaUment  on  A-2  cus- 
tomers. 

0001-2400 — 100%,  curtaUment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OU   Consumption:    108,   787   gallons,   plus 
Hydro. 

Wednesday,  February  2, 1977: 

0001-2400—100%  curtaUment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OU  Consumption:  — 0 — ,  plus  Hydro. 

Thursday,  February  3,  1977: 

OU  Consumption:  -0-,  plus  Hydro. 

0001-1700 — 100%   curtaUment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OU  Consumption:   — 0 — ,  plus  Hydro. 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1977: 

1700-2400 — 100%   curtaUment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OU  Consumption:  — 0 — ,  plus  Hydro. 

Thursday,  February  10,  1977: 

0001-1200 — 1007e   curtaUment  on  B-2  and 
D-2  customers. 

OU  Consumption:  — 0 — ,  plus  Hydro. 

(Note. — OU  consumption  from  January  2 
to  February  10,  1977,  2,491,737  gaUons). 

From  November  29,  1976  to  February  10. 
1977.  3,238,528  gallons. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  significant 
nimiber  of  U.S.  citizens  are  unable  to  ex- 
ercise a  fundamental  right  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  right  to  vote,  because  they  have 
a  physical  handicap  that  prevents  them 
from  entering  a  polling  place  or  booth. 
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Many  times  a  handicapped  or  elderly 
person  will  attempt  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  process,  only  to  find  that 
architectural  barriers  physically  bar  him 
or  her  from  the  polling  place  door.  For 
these  persons,  the  right  to  vote  is  effec- 
tively abrogated,  simply  because  of  the 
presence  of  physically  insurmountable 
barriers. 

To  help  these  people  exercise  their  vot- 
ing privileges,  I  am  introducing  today, 
with  Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  polling  places  for  elections  for 
Federal  office  be  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 
Architectural  barriers  have  long  frus- 
trated the  handicapped  and  aged  in  their 
attempts  to  find  and  hold  jobs,  improve 
their  education,  shop  In  central  business 
districts,  and  take  part  in  social  activi- 
ties. When  such  barriers  interfere  with 
the  fundamental  exercise  of  democratic 
citizenship,  the  need  for  vigorous  action 
Is  especially  acute. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  number 
of  physically  handicapped  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  as  high  as  20  million. 
The  Architectural  Barriers  and  Compli- 
ance Board  reports  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  population  would  benefit 
from  the  removal  of  architectural  bar- 
riers at  voting  sites. 

When  the  needs  of  our  elderly  and 
temporarily  physically  disabled  voters 
are  taken  into  account,  the  number 
grows  larger.  And  according  to  a  survey 
by  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  the 
Handicapped,  architectural  barriers 
which  make  polling  places  inaccesible  to 
many  disabled  and  elderly  persons  are 
an  immediate  problem  in  most  of  the  50 
States. 

In  addition  to  polling  places,  voter  reg- 
istration offices  are  equally  inaccessible 
to  those  with  mobility  problems.  In  Phil- 
adelphia alone,  for  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  a  local  organization  working 
on  behalf  of  the  disabled  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  30,000  handicapped  per- 
sons who  had  not  registered  to  vote  be- 
cause of  physical  barriers  at  voter  reg- 
istration centers. 

My  bill  seeks  to  address  both  of  these 
problems.  First,  the  voting  rights  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  bill  would  re- 
quire that  all  polling  places  and  voter 
registration  centers  be  located  in  facili- 
ties that  provide  temporary  or  perma- 
nent access  by  ramps  or  other  means  to 
individuals  in  wheelchairs.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  modification  of  thase  physi- 
cal barriers,  such  as  curbs,  narrow  door- 
ways, and  steps,  which  prohibit  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  from  gaining 
access  to  polling  places  or  voter  regis- 
tration sites. 

If  modification  of  building  access  at 
such  sites  is  not  readily  possible,  my  bill 
would  require  the  appropriate  election 
oflicial  to  file  a  report  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  describing 
the  efforts  made  to  comply  with  barrier- 
free  architectural  standards. 

In  the  event  that  polling  places  cannot 
be  made  physically  accessible  immedi- 
ately, the  bill  requires  the  institution  of 
adequate  voting  alternatives.  For  exam- 
ple, the  handicapped  or  elderly  person 
may  be  assigned  to  an  alternative  polling 
place  which  is  physically  accessible.  Also, 
the  bill  allows  the  use  of  "curbside  bal- 
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PHILADELPHIA  WINS  T^O 
IN  FIRE   SAFETY  AND 
VENTION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EIIBERG 

OP    PENNSYLVANIi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKES  SNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1977 


Speal  er 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr 
adelphJa  Fire  Department 
two  national  awards  for  excellence 
prevention  education. 

The  National  Awards  Jur 
doms  Foundation  of  Valleif 
selected  the  fire  departmeni 
cipal  award  in  the  goveri  mental 
category,  the  highest  national 
foundation  gives. 

The  department  was  cited 
standing  year-round  fire  pi  evt 
forts  directed  toward  youtl  i 
activities. 

This  marks  the  fourth 
partment    has    received    t 
award  and  the  13th  year 
have  been  recognized  by 
Foundation. 

Fire   Commissioner  Jose|}h 
noted  with  pride  that  the 
Fire  Department  continue  i 
ognized  by  the  National 
Association  for  its  outstanc^ing 
vention  programs. 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  new  "Learn 
Not  to  Bura"  competition,  the  NFPA 
has  selected  the  Philadelphia  Fire  De- 
partment for  an  award  in  their  fourth 
group  category  for  its  outstanding  fire 
prevention  program  in  the  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  announcing  the  award,  Charles  S. 
Morgan,  NFPA  president  said: 

The  Philadelphia  Fire  Department  has 
done  much  to  set  the  tone  of  quality  for 
the  new  Learn  Not  tj  Burn  competition  and 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  outstanding 
contribution  In  the  interest  of  a  better  mu- 
nicipal fire  prevention  safety  education 
program. 

In  the  NFPA's  prior  national  contest, 
which  terminated  last  year,  Philadel- 
phia had  won  first  place  18  of  the  last 
23  years  for  its  fire  prevention  efforts. 


SCHOOL  IMPACT  AID  FUNDS 
COULD  BE  CUT  IN  HALF 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  both  the  Ford  and 
Carter  1978  education  budgets  and  that 
$396  million  in  impact  aid  funds  for 
local  school  districts  has  been  proposed 
for  reduction.  I  have  calculated  what 
this  dramatic  cut — half  of  last  year's 
appropriation — means  across  the  country 
and  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  Slate-by-state  table  which 
shows  how  much  each  State  would  lose  in 
the  1977-78  ."school  year  under  these 
proposals. 

Federal  impact  aid  goes  to  over  4,300 
school  districts  across  the  country.  The 
program  has  been  integral  to  local  school 
budgets  for  27  years.  These  funds  go  into 
school  systems'  basic  operating  accounts; 
they  are  used  to  finance  basic  elements  of 
our  school  program.  Unlike  the  Federal 
categorical  programs  which  target  spe- 
cial needs,  impact  aid  helps  pay  teachers 
salaries,  heating  and  other  utility  bills, 
school  lunches,  and  instructional  mate- 
rials. School  oflacials  are  right  now  pre- 
paring their  budgets  for  the  next  school 
year  and  are  coping  with  a  real  money 
crunch.  Our  schools  need  these  funds 
now. 

I  have  prepared  information  on  how 
these  cuts  will  affect  the  schools  of  every 
congressional  district  in  the  country  and 
I  would  be  pleased  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  if  they  would  like  to  know  how 
much  their  schools  would  lose.  I  hope  you 
will  feel  free  to  call  me  or  my  staff  at 
225-9120  or  225-4376. 
School  Funds  Cut;   Effect  of  Ford/Carter 

FT   1978  Impact  Aid  Budget  Request 

1978  Funds* 

State  Deleted 

Alabama $8,778,433 

Alaska 5,383.107 

Arizona    5,886.126 

Arkansas 2.367,068 

California 48.955.433 

Colorado   10,472.658 

Connecticut 2,867,521 

Delaware 607.272 
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District  of  Columbia 3,727,528 

Florida 14,718,235 

Georgia 11,343.445 

HawaU 5,428.347 

Idaho 2.629,411 

Illinois 10,723.516 

Indiana 1,909,479 

Iowa 904,770 

Kansas 3.912.917 

Kentucky 3,441,640 

Louisiana    3,812.946 

Maine 1.458.792 

Maryland 19.179.250 

Massachusetts 6,311,989 

Michigan 3,994,006 

Minnesota    2,030,383 

Mississippi    2,708.114 

Missouri    6,116,042 

Montana 1,746.208 

Nebraska . 2,744.620 

Nevada    2,296,080 

New  Hampshire 1,  028,  178 

New  Jersey 11.931,111 

New  Mexico 6,613,060 

New  York 31,045,898 

North  Carolina 8,891.989 

North  Dakota   1,302,489 

Ohio 10,821.985 

Oklahoma 8,291.672 

Oregon 2,926.047 

Pennsylvania 10,140.389 

Rhode  Island 2,311,460 

South  Carolina 6,181,867 

South  Dakota   1.450,082 

Tennessee 8.585.180 

Texas 26.749,443 

Ltah 8,016,176 

Vermont   158.634 

Virginia 32.998,032 

Vv'ashlngton 11.503,650 

West  Virginia _  709,  932 

Wisconsin 1.356.563 

Wyoming i,  962,  659 

Guam 1,690,042 

Puerto  Rico 2,790,286 

Virgin  Islands 524.852 

Total   cut $396,241,969 

*  Figures  represent  the  1977  appropriation 
for  "B"  chUdren  and  the  "hold  harmless" 
section  of  the  program.  The  Ford/Carter 
budgets  propose  not  to  fund  these  In  1978. 


CRISIS   IN   SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TRUST  FUND 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
glaring  omission  from  the  new  adminis- 
tration's budget  is  a  recommendation  for 
averting  an  impending  crisis  in  the  social 
security  trust  funds. 

This  will  be  the  third  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  combined  Old-Age,  Survi- 
vors and  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Funds  have  disbursed  more  money  than 
they  have  received.  In  1976,  income  to  the 
fmids  totaled  $74.8  billion,  while  outgo 
was  $78.1  billion,  for  a  deficit  of  $3.3 
billion.  This  year,  estimates  point  to  in- 
come of  $83  billion,  outgo  of  $86.8  billion, 
and  a  deficit  of  $3.8  billion.  Unless  the 
Congress  acts,  the  deficits  will  continue 
rising,  and  by  1979,  the  Disability  Insur- 
ance Fund  will  be  exhausted.  By  1984,  the 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Fund  will  be  ex- 
hausted. 

There  is  no  issue  on  our  agenda  more 
important  to  the  people  of  this  country 
today  than  the  erosion  of  those  funds. 
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Yet  the  Executive  has  failed  to  suggest 
a  remedy. 

The  new  administration  has  been  in 
ofiBce  just  a  little  longer  than  a  month. 
But  that  Is  long  enough  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  particular  problem. 

There  are  other,  more  complex  prob- 
lems besetting  the  social  security  system, 
and  it  can  be  argued  that  these  matters 
require  further  study  by  the  new  admin- 
istration before  recommended  answers 
can  be  developed.  But  correcting  the 
short-term  trust  fund  deficits  is  far  less 
complicated  and  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. If  there  has  been  time  enough 
to  produce  a  budget,  there  has  been  time 
enough  to  produce  a  short-term  social 
secm-ity  financing  proposal. 


WHEN  BLACKS  OPPRESS  BLACKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Andrew  Greeley,  the  noted  sociologist, 
discusses  the  persecution  perpetrated  by 
Uganda  dictator  Idi  Amin,  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  17,  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Father  Greeley  also  makes 
the  point  that  oppression  of  blacks 
against  blacks  should  be  of  as  much  con- 
cern as  any  other  type  of  racial 
oppression. 
Tlie  editorial  follows : 

W|JEN  Blacks  Oppress  Blacks 
(By  Andrew  Greeley) 

Andrew  Young  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive public  men  I  have  ever  met.  His  gener- 
osity and  self-sacrifice  In  giving  up  a  safe 
and  Increasingly  powerful  congressional  seat 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations  show  an  Impres- 
sive capacity  to  sacrifice  personal  ambition 
for  public  service.  I  have  always  thought  that 
Young  could  easily  be  the  first  black  Vice 
President  and  even  the  first  black  President. 

Hence,  I  was  shocked  by  his  ambiguity  on 
the  subject  of  tyranny  in  black  Africa.  He 
cannot,  he  said  on  TV,  denounce  a  man  like 
Idl  Amln  because  Amln  Is  a  head  of  state  and 
the  UN  Is  not  a  place  to  denounce  heads  of 
state. 

Has  Ambassador  Young  forgotten  that 
Adolph  Hitler  was  also  a  head  of  state? 

How  can  a  man  object  to  white  oppression 
of  blacks  In  South  Africa  and  not  scream  to 
heaven  In  outrage  when  blacks  oppress  other 
blacks  In  Uganda  or  Angola  or  the  Central 
African  'Empire"? 

Perhaps  a  hundred  black  people  have  died 
at  the  hands  of  white  police  in  South  Africa. 
Several  hundred  thousand  blacks  have  died 
at  the  hands  of  black  police  and  troops  in 
Uganda.  Is  the  first  behavior  immoral  and 
the  second  moral?  If  Young  is  to  denounce 
evil  in  South  Africa  why  Is  he  reluctant  to 
denounce  evil  in  Uganda? 

Would  he  have  us  believe— as  many  white 
liberals  would— that  most  of  the  black  people 
of  Africa  are  Incapable  of  political  freedom 
and  that  the  tyrannic  governments  in  power 
In  that  continent  are  necessary  becau.se  of 
the  political  Immaturity  of  the  people?  I 
cannot  believe  that  Andrew  Young  would  be 
the  victim  of  that  kind  of  racism.  Nor  can  I 
believe  that  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  side 
of  freedom  all  his  life  in  the  United  States 
would  be  on  the  side  of  oppression  In  Africa — 
Just  because  It  happens  to  be  a  black  oppres- 
sion. I  cannot  believe  that  Andrew  Young 
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thinks  that  blackness  Is  more  Important  than 
freedom. 

Will  Young  continue  to  mouth  the  foolish 
cliche  about  "black  majority  rule"  when  he 
knows  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  majority 
rule  In  most  African  countries?  Rule,  such 
as  it  Is,  Is  the  rule  of  corrupt  minority  elites 
who  happen  to  have  the  guns — or  In  the  case 
of  Angola,  the  foreign  mercenaries. 

Does  the  United  States  of  America  stand 
for  freedom  everywhere  or  does  It  not?  Young 
had  better  make  up  his  mind. 

Is  there  a  single  standard  of  international 
morality  or  is  there  not?  One  of  Young's 
predecessors  thought  there  was  a  single 
standard.  He  denounced  Amin  and  recently, 
on  the  same  grounds,  opposed  aid  to  Chile. 
But,  as  Sen.  Moynihan  pointed  out.  If  you 
oppose  aid  to  Chile  because  of  Its  violation  of 
human  rights,  you  place  yourself  "in  opposi- 
tion on  Important  matters  to  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  nations  with  which  most  of 
us  would  otherwise  like  to  have  close  and 
supportive  relations." 

And  that  surely  includes  most  of  Young's 
favorite  nations  In  Africa.  If  there  Is  any 
difference  between  Chile  on  the  one  hand 
and  Angola,  Zaire,  the  Central  African  "Em- 
pire "  Ethiopia,  and  Uganda  [for  example) 
on  the  other,  it  is  that  the  Chilean  Junta  is 
much  less  bloody  than  the  governments  of 
any  of  the  other  countries  mentioned. 

And  the  victims  of  these  countries  happen 
to  be  black.  Or  does  that  matter? 

As  Moynihan  said,  referring  to  Stephen 
Spender  pondering  long  ago  the  civil  war  in 
Spain,  "Unless  he  cared  about  all  murdered 
children  Indiscriminately,  he  didn't  really 
care  about  children  being  murdered  at  all." 


AG-LAND  FARM  FUND 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  at  a  point  in  American 
agriculture  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
can  consider  the  possibility  of  buying 
additional  land  and  making  greater  prof- 
its. The  ag-land  farm  fund  which  is 
awaiting  IRS  approval  would  set  our 
farmers  back  substantially. 

My  concern  is  based  on  four  points : 

First.  The  capital  assets  of  the  pro- 
posed fund  would  give  the  fund  a  great 
advantage  in  land  purchases.  Small 
farms,  and  especially  young  farmers— 
who  already  find  it  difficult  to  get 
started — would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
the  resources  of  the  fund  when  high 
quality  farmland  is  offered  for  sale. 

Second.  The  availability  of  fund 
money  will  add  impetus  to  the  rise  in 
land  values,  making  available  land  con- 
tinually more  expensive. 

Third.  Farmers  would  further  be  dis- 
advantaged in  the  matter  of  taxation. 
The  fund  would  pay  no  tax  on  capital 
gairis,  and  may  not  pay  tax  on  earnings. 
Individual  farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  enjoy  no  such  exemptions. 

Fourth.  Inevitably,  if  this  fund  grows, 
as  it  most  surely  will,  economic  power  in 
our  food  production  and  distribution  sys- 
tem will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  large  banks  and  investors,  rather 
than  in  the  hands  of  individual  farmers 
and  landowners.  Such  a  system,  almost 
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feudal  in  nature,  can  only  be  harmful  to 
our  economy. 

Yet,  I  want  to  emphasize  most  vigor- 
ously that  I  do  not  think  Continental 
Bank  or  Merrill-Lynch  have  any  dark  or 
devious  motives  in  this  endeavor.  Both 
companies  are  honorable  organizations, 
and  in  fact.  Continental  Bank  has  long 
been  regarded  as  providing  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  farm  management 
services. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  in  this  case 
their  concern  lies,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
with  the  investors  in  the  fund,  rather 
than  with  the  small  farmers  who  might 
be  affected. 

On  February  11,  during  our  recent  dis- 
trict work  period,  I  met  with  farm  lead- 
ers from  several  counties  in  my  district. 
When  the  discussion  turned  to  the  pro- 
posed Ag-Farm  Fund,  the  consesus  was 
that  the  fund  would  seriously  damage 
the  family  farmer. 

As  the  president  of  the  Woodford 
County  Young  Farmer  Organization 
said: 

We're  scared.  Where  could  we  get  loans  to 
buy  land  at  a  high  enough  rate  to  compete 
with  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  his  fears  are 
justified.  That  is  why  I  urge  this  House 
to  seriously  consider  the  impact  this 
fund  would  have  on  American  agricul- 
ture. 

I  have  learned  that  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Congressman  Paul  Findley,  will 
sponsor  legislation  to  end  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  fund  if  the  IRS  gives  its 
approval  to  the  fund.  I  will  enthusias- 
tically support,  and  will  cosponsor,  such 
legislation. 


NEW  CONCEPT  IN  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleages  with  a  new 
concept  in  cultural  exchange.  We  have 
a  group  of  goodwill  ambassadors  in  Ken- 
tucky who  have  a  unique  approach.  In- 
stead of  exporting  music,  they  plan  to 
tour  Europe  sharing  a  form  of  music, 
developed,  not  in  this  country  at  all  but 
in  Europe — during  the  renaissance. 

The  Jesse  Stev/art  Madrigals  are  mas- 
ters of  the  type  of  song  from  which  they 
draw  their  name — the  madrigal,  which 
they  tell  me  is  a  polyphonic  vocal  com- 
position that  blends  as  many  as  six  lines 
of  melody.  The  madrigal  is  sung  without 
instrumental  accompaniment  and  is 
often  spoken  of  as  "vocal"  chamber 
muj^ic. 

The  Madrigals  have  appeared  through- 
out Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana  and 
have  ranged  as  far  afield  as  Innsbruck, 
Austria,  to  win  the  1975  Insbruck  music 
festival.  More  recently,  the  Madrigals 
defeated  15  bands  and  17  choirs  to  bring 
home  the  first  place  tropy  of  the  North 
American  International  Music  Festival 
which  was  held  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
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For  5  consecutive  years 
maintained  a  record  of 
competition  in  the  proce^ 
518  gold  medals  and  7  si 
individual  and  small 
tion. 

This  outstanding  grouj) 
is  now  raising  money  to 
tour  of  Europe,  planned 
mer.  In  addition  to  a  so 
with  at  least  22  concerts 
pete  in  the  World  Music 
field,  England. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
well  in  their  endeavor 
international  competition, 
new  level  of  harmony  t( 
cultural  exchange. 
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PRESIDENT     OF 
SOCIETY     FOR 
NOI:OGY    ANNOUNCED 
CERTIFY  LABORATORY 

NEL 


HON.  HENRY  J. 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  >ENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  I  8.  1977 
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Mr.   HYDE.   Mr.   Speak  v 
ary  28,  Beverly  Jean  Flore 
of  Oak  Park,  HI.,  and 
American    Society    for 
nology,  announced  the 
an  independent  certificat 
certify  laboratory  personrjel 
United  States. 

Ms.  Florella  is  an  as.^oc 
in  the  School  of  Associatec 
ences  at  the  Unlver.sity  of 
cal  Center  in  Chicago.  She 
many  committees  at  the 
college  of  medicine,  and 
live  member  of  the  MLs-jurl 
American  Society  of  Medic 
since  1955.  Ms.  Fiorella  has 
science  degree  from  Webster 
Missouri,  and  a  master  of  ; 
from  Central  Michigan  U 

I  would  like  to  share 
leagues  the  text  of  Ms.  Fiorella 
28  statement: 
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Statement  by  Beverly  J 
A  new  and  Independen 
agency  has  been  established 
responsible  for  certifying  la 
nel  In  the  United  States.  Iti 
National  Certification  Agenc 
Laboratory  Personnel. 

The   American   Society   lor 
nology,  which  represents 
laboratory  administrator.';,  su] 
cator.5,    technologists.    t?cha'c 
ciallsts,  endorses  this  new 
ports  its  objectives.  For  over 
has    been    actively    Involved 
standards  of  certification  an 
lur  clinical  laboratory  profe.=.s 
participated    with    various    oi 
these    endeavors.    Including 
Medical  Association,  the  Natlo 
Agency  for  Clinical  Laborator 
American    Society   of    Glinlca: 
and  the  United  States  Office 

I  cite  these  organizations 
our    involvement    to    demonst 
commitment  of  ASMT  to  the 
ards    of    professionalism 
quality  patient  services. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  many  years  we  have  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  and  au- 
tonomous certllying  boay  lor  Cilnical  labv^ra- 
lory  proleaiionais  which  would  be  free  of 
control  by  any  £iiigle  profesiilunal  organiza- 
tion. 

I'here  Is  a  clear  and  compelling  reason  why 
certlhcatlon  by  an  independent  agency  lt> 
needed.  An  Inaependeut  certiUcatlon  agency, 
uiider  the  alrection  of  individuals  represdt- 
lug  a  broad  spectrum  of  uiterests,  and  having 
a5  their  pnmary  concern  the  quality  of 
laboratory  services,  is  the  most  effective 
manner  in  which  to  assure  professional  com- 
petence. Independent  certiflcatlon  Is  a  pro- 
gressive step  towards  the  profession's  ac- 
ceptance of  Its  responsibility  to  provide 
cptlmura  patient  services. 

In  the  44  years  since  the  ASMT  was 
founded,  great  advances  have  been  made  In 
the  preparation  and  continuing  education 
of  laboratory  personnel,  particularly  as 
sophisticated  technology  entered  the  field. 
Our  profession.  In  a  very  real  sense,  has 
become  a  highly  skilled  discipline.  The 
knowledge  and  scientific  capabilities  re- 
quired of  ovir  people  demand  extensive 
training  and  education.  We  have  reached  a 
new  level  of  recognition  and  ctandlag  In  the 
medical  community.  An  independent  cer- 
tification agency  by  and  for  medical  labora- 
tory personnel  can  be  more  responsive  to  the 
growth  of  the  profession. 

There  are  also  other  circumstances  which 
favor  such  a  step.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  made  known  Its  Intention  to 
Initiate  a  major  program  of  "inquiry  Into 
various  competitive  problems  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services."  A  major  area 
of  concern  is  the  vested  interest  of  profes- 
sional organizations  In  certification  activities 
which  may  bs  considered  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. The  ASCP  Board  of  Registry  is  a  poten- 
tial target  of  such  scrutiny. 

While  the  ASMT  took  the  Initiative  to 
help  establish  thfl  National  Certification 
Agency,  I  want  to  a-ssure  you  that  we  con- 
sider the  Independence  and  autonomy  of  this 
agency  of  paramount  importance.  Even 
though,  for  an  Interim  period,  the  agency  will 
be  located  In  the  same  building  as  the  ASMT 
neadq\iarters  In  Houston,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  their  ollces  and  personnel  are 
entirely  separate  from  the  ASMT  oflBces. 

The  National  Certiflcatlon  Agency  is  for- 
tunate to  have  three  exceptionally  talented 
and  dedicated  officers  who  will  serve  the 
agency  during  the  initial  period  of  organiza- 
tion. They  are  Sara  Marie  Cicarelll,  presi- 
dent; Venia  L.  Rausch,  secretary  and  Anna- 
mir.e  Barros.  treasurer.  All  three  have  ex- 
cellent credentials  and  are  highly  respected 
In  the  Medical  laboratory  field  Inquiries 
concerning  the  new  agency  and  Its  plans 
should  be  directed  to  Its  oresident. 

It  is  our  strongest  desire  that  the  Na- 
tional Certification  Agency  maintains  lis 
independence  and  achieves  Its  obiectlves. 
We  hope  that  all  groups  now  certifying  in 
the  laboratory  field  will  oarticlpate.  A  strong 
and  Independent  certiflcatlon  agency  Is  the 
greatest  assurance  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  to  the  public  :hat  the  high  quality 
of  service  provided  by  inboraLory  personnel 
will   be  maintained. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  (jOVERNMENT 
ACT 


coi  ipe 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  second  in  a  series 
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of  bills  designed  to  promote  conservation 
of  our  older  neighborhoods. 

Since  World  War  II  our  Nation's  cities 
have  experienced  a  steady  outmigration 
of  both  people  and  jobs,  leading  to  deteri- 
oration of  their  tax  bases  and  a  subse- 
quent decline  in  the  quality  of  urban 
life. 

To  a  large  extent,  this  condition  has 
grown  out  of  Federal  policies  which  have 
created  tax  incentives  for  new  home  con- 
struction, financed  highways  for  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  suburbs,  encouraged  home- 
buying  outside  the  city,  and  so  on. 

Our  older  neighborhoods,  however, 
have  many  assets  worth  preserving. 
Their  buildings  provide  valuable  residen- 
tial and  business  space  in  addition  to 
serving  social  functions  through 
churches,  schools,  and  other  institutions. 
Some  of  the  buildings  in  our  older  neigh- 
borhoods have  historical  significance  and 
some  are  simply  fine  old  buUdlngs  worth 
preserving  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  future  generations.  In  addition, 
living  in  older  neighborhoods  helps  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  save  energy. 
Theii"  location  near  jobs  and  recreation 
afford  opportunities  for  protecting  the 
environment  and  saving  energy. 

Fortunately,  the  past  decade  or  so  has 
marked  a  period  of  renewed  interest  in 
urban  living.  Today  many  people  seek 
out  older  homes  because  of  their  substan- 
tial construction,  interesting  design,  and 
often  lower  price.  More  and  more  subur- 
banites are  now  moving  to  older  neigh- 
borhoods because  they  provide  relief 
from  commuting  and  easier  access  to 
entertainment  and  recreation. 

It  is  this  change  in  attitude  by  a  grow- 
ing portion  of  our  population  that  offers 
the  best  hope  for  the  future  of  our  cities. 
It  should  be  Government's  role  to  en- 
courage the  new  trend  and  protect  the 
Nation  from  loss  of  its  valuable  cities. 

To  this  end,  on  February  9  I  intro- 
duced tlie  National  Neighborhood  Pol- 
icy Act  which  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Neighborhoods  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  decline  of  our 
city  neighborhoods  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  Federal,  State  and  local  law.s 
and  programs  to  promote  neighborhood 
conservation.  This  bill  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
encourage  perhaps  the  strongest  catalyst 
of  our  cities'  resurgence — the  voluntary 
efforts  of  urban  citizens. 

The  proposed  Neighborhood  Govern- 
ment Act  offers  Federal  income  tax 
credits  to  individuals  for  contributions 
to  community  corporations  delivering 
services  to  their  neighborhoods. 

The  bill  encourages  communities  and 
neighborhoods  to  incorporate  for  this 
purpose  and  to  seek  cei-tification  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  amount  of  tax  credits  for  con- 
tributions to  neighborhood  corporations 
would  be  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
income,  with  the  highest  proportion— 
80  percent — going  to  those  taxpayers 
earning  $10,000  or  less.  Full  credit  would 
be  allowed  to  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood served  by  the  corporation. 

Many  of  us  from  urban  districts  have 
probably  seen  already  the  splendid  work 
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of  neighborhood  organizations  In  deal- 
ing effectively  with  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, neighborhood  cleanup,  youth  em- 
ployment, crime  prevention  and  so  on. 

In  my  home  district  of  St.  Louis,  sev- 
eral such  organizations  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  preserving  and  im- 
proving their  neighborhoods.  One  of  the 
better  known  examples  is  Hill  2000 
which  has  maintained  the  cohesiveness 
of  this  famous  Italian  community — 
where  Yogi  Berra  and  Joe  Garagiola 
grew  up — despite  efforts  by  both  Gov- 
ernment and  commercial  interests  to 
disrupt  it  with  highways  or  undesirable 
enterprises. 

Another  example  is  Jeff-Vander-Lou, 
Inc.,  which  was  created  in  the  shadow  of 
Pruitt-Igoe,  declaring  war  on  blight.  The 
corporation  has  rehabilitated  over  300 
horsing  units  with  many  more  underway, 
established  senior  citizen  and  day  care 
centers,  and  persuaded  the  Brown  Shoe 
Co.  to  build  a  job-intensive  factory  in 
their  neighborhood. 

Other  St.  Louis  organizations  like 
Bevo  2001,  Dutchtown  South,  Caronde- 
let,  and  Grand  Oakhill,  are  mirrored  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
Neighborhood  Government  Act  would 
provide  additional  financial  support  for 
these  groups  and  promote  participation. 
It  would  also  encourage  residents  of 
other  neighborhoods  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  some  of  their  own 
services. 

Neighborhood  associations  help  relieve 
the  feelings  of  frustration  and  aliena- 
tion that  have  plagued  the  American 
taxpayer.  They  give  individuals  closer 
control  over  their  affairs.  They  fight 
apathy  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  com- 
munity spirit,  thus  preventing  deteriora- 
tion and  blight  of  urban  neighborhoods. 
Such  voluntary  efforts  merit  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  By  pro- 
viding tax  incentives  for  creating  and 
participating  in  community  corpora- 
tions, we  can  help  reverse  decline  of  our 
Nation's  cities  and  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  saving  their  valu- 
able older  neighborhoods. 


A  SALUl'E  TO  THE  LITHUANIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  years  ago 
on  February  16,  1916,  an  independent 
Hepublic  of  Lithuania  was  established. 
Its  independence  was  cherislied  by  the 
peoples  of  that  nation,  an  independence 
that  struggled  forward  for  generations. 
Then  in  1940,  22  years  after  reaping  their 
reward  of  freedom,  300.000  Russian  sol- 
diers marched  onto  Lithuania's  soil  and 
stole  away  their  independence  by  force. 

This  day  of  February  commemorates 
not  just  Lithuania's  onetime  Independ- 
ence but  also  the  continuing  pride  and 
ever  mounting  determination  of  those 
peoples  to  free  their  country,  even  as 
they  endure  exiles  and  repressions  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  Russian  domination. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  always 
held  closely  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  Lithuania  established  itself  as 
a  country  that  encouraged  education  and 
toleration.  Their  strong  sense  of  na- 
tionalism helped  to  keep  their  large  and 
powerful  European  neighbors  at  bay  un- 
til in  1795  Lithuania  was  overcome  by 
Tsarist  forces  from  Russia.  The  Lithu- 
anian people  were  not  broken  or  dis- 
pirited. They  kept  the  dream  of  inde- 
pendence and  their  sense  of  nationalism 
burning  until,  on  February  16  of  1918, 
the  momentum  of  their  struggle  brought 
them  to  break  with  Russia  and  establish 
their  own  government  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles. 

With  its  independence  Lithuania  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  building  her  nation 
and  participated  in  cooperative  endeav- 
ors with  other  countries.  In  September 
of  1921  Lithuania  joined  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  held  peace  treaties  with  other 
nations  including  Russia. 

It  was  in  June  of  1940  that  Russia 
broke  their  treaty  by  sending  300,000 
troops  into  Lithuania  ending  that  coim- 
try's  independence.  The  Soviet  Union 
then  began  attempts  to  stifle  their  na- 
tionalism and  break  the  unity  of  Lithu- 
anian people  by  exiling  350,000  Lithua- 
nians and  sending  in  Soviet  colonists. 
Persecutions  claimed  over  45,000  lives, 
but  the  Soviets  could  not  crush  the  de- 
termination of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
regain  their  independence  and  freedom. 

Today  this  quality  is  still  apparent  in 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Leaders  within 
that  country  have  organized,  at  the  risk 
of  severe  punishment,  an  oversight  com- 
mittee to  try  to  uphold  the  agreements 
made  at  Helsinki  concerning  human 
rights.  This  committee  is  in  contact  with 
other  groups  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  including  Sakharov's  committee 
in  Moskow. 

The  more  than  1  million  Lithuanians 
living  here  in  America  support  over  2,000 
Lithuanian  charily,  scholarship,  and  mu- 
tual aid  organizations.  The  continued 
vigilance  of  these  people  serves  as  a  shin- 
ing tribute  to  those  human  qualities  that 
demand  self  government.  The  hope  that 
these  people  will  some  day  regain  control 
of  their  country  is  one  that  all  freedom 
loving  people  can  share. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JENRETTE,  JR. 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the 
outstanding  accomplishment  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  my  district,  Dennis 
Guida,  Jr.,  who  is  the  South  Carolina 
winner  of  the  1976-77  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  scholarship  program.  It  is  my 
distinct  personal  honor  to  insert  his 
award  winning  essay  into  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
most  certain  that  my  colleagues,  when 
reading  these  remarks,  will  join  me  in 
agreeing  that  Dennis  exemplifies  the  best 
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in  our  Nation's  young  people.  He  dem- 
onstrates not  only  patriotism,  but  the 
moral  fiber  which  sustains  democracy. 
What  America  Means  to  Me 

When  thinking  of  America,  we  must  take  a 
lot  of  things  Into  consideration.  We  must 
look  at  our  freedoms,  our  rights,  and  the  men 
who  have  made  all  these  possible.  What 
makes  America  great,  and  why  do  I  love  It  so 
much? 

My  freedom  means  a  lot  to  me.  The  free- 
dom to  express  my  opinions  in  the  way  that  I 
want  Is  Important  to  me.  Sometimes  we  take 
this  privilege  for  granted,  but  we  would  be 
lost  without  It.  Although  freedom  can  be  and 
has  been  abused,  most  Americans  have  made 
good  use  of  It.  We  can  see  these  uses  all 
around  us  in  the  democracy  of  our  modern 
cities,  our  technology  behind  our  great 
rockets,  and  even  the  massive  organization 
on  our  farms.  Our  freedom  to  discuss  and  de- 
sign our  Ideas  has  made  all  of  these  possible. 
When  freedom  Is  used  prc^erly  it  Is  a  valu- 
able tool  In  making  progress.  I'm  sure  that 
freedom  means  a  lot  to  all  of  us,  but  it  gives 
this  nation  a  special  meaning  to  me. 

Even  though  our  freedoms  are  extremely 
Important  to  me,  our  rights  are  a  necessity  In 
guaranteeing  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
Americans  are  very  fortunate  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  us  the  right  to  choose  our 
leaders.  In  this  way,  we.  the  people,  are  able 
to  govern  ourselves.  As  long  as  we  have  this 
right,  we  will  have  no  fear  of  being  run  by  an 
unfair  dictator  or  monarch.  Another  of  these 
important  rights  Is  our  freedom  of  religion. 
We  are  blessed  with  the  right  to  pray  and 
worship  as  we  please.  This  right  means  a  lot 
to  me  as  worshiping  my  Gkxl  has  had  a  great 
effect  on  my  life.  We  are  also  fortunate  to 
have  the  right  to  a  free  press.  Although  we 
may  think  that  sometimes  the  press  uncovers 
a  little  too  much.  It  Is  the  people's  greatest 
weapon  for  maintaining  a  sound  government 
and  is  perhaps  our  greatest  right.  Surely,  our 
rights  are  very  important,  and  they  mean  a 
great  deal  to  me.  If  America  ever  loses  her 
rights,  we  will  cease  to  be  great. 

Our  freedoms  and  rights  are  wonderful  and 
good,  but  when  I  think  of  America,  her  peo- 
ple come  to  my  mind.  Most  of  us  have  great 
pride  In  our  country.  We  work  hard  to  make 
America  great  and  good.  America  is  her  peo- 
ple. I  could  say  much  about  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  or,  about  our  great 
traditions,  but  these  would  be  meaningless 
words  If  it  were  not  for  the  men  and  women 
alike  who  were  willing  to  give  their  very  lives 
to  protect  the  principles  for  which  this  na- 
tion was  founded.  These  people  thought  that 
much  of  you  and  me,  and,  of  right  and  wrong. 
These  people  have  preserved  our  rights  and 
our  freedoms  and  have  given  me  a  tremen- 
dous sense  of  responsibility.  We  are  Indebted 
so  very  much  to  these  who  can  truly  be  called 
"Americans".  Our  forebears  and  many  who 
are  still  living  are  the  essence  of  this  great 
nation,  and  the  reason,  why  I  love  It  so  much. 

As  I  have  noted.  America  Is  a  great  nation, 
for  many  reasons.  I  love  this  country,  and  I 
hope  that  my  generation  and  generations 
that  follow,  win  preserve  its  pride.  Its  herit- 
age, and  its  hope  and  keep  It  the  best  nation 
under  the  sun. 


JAPANESE  DUMPING  OF  TELEVISION 
SETS  HURTS  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  over  65,000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed in  the  color  television  industry. 
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Bob  Wiedrich  of  the  ChicagJ) 
this  very  serious  problem 
mation  of  my  colleagues : 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune 
United  States  Deaf  as 

ON-   Japan 

(By  Bob  Wledrlcl^) 

Illegal    practices    by    Jap: 
makers  have  cost  60,000  Amerldans 
because  the  tTuited  States  refxj  ses 
Its  laws  against  unfair  foreign 

That    Is    the    shocking 
leveled  by  John  Nevln,  chalrnian 
tlon's  largest  TV  manufacturer 
Radio  Corp. 

Nevln  reports  that  nearly 
Jobs  have  been   lost   to  workers 
alone,   a  majority  of  them  it 
area. 

And  all  because,  he  says 
Treasury    departments    have 
against  the   Japanese  for  pricfe 
ment  of  secret  rebates,  and  oiher 
practices  at  the  behest  of  the 
Department. 

Simply  stated,   American 
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livelihoods   of   those   employee 
that's  just  tough 

Nevln's    accusations    agains 
bureaucrats  are  damning  Indeed 
able  to  back  them  up  with 
that   should  send   an   Irate 
ramparts  of  the  West  Coast 

Nevln  has  been  hollering 
Japanese  for  several  years, 
those  in  authority  have  not 

For  while  Uncle  Sam  has  bein 
Ignoring   his   own    laws,   Nevln 
Japanese  have  captured  well 
of  the  stereophonic  phonograph 
and  white  TV  market  In  the 
per  cent  of  the  color  TV  business 
cent  of  the  radio  sales 

In    fact,    Nevln    says,   to   tbr 
knowledge  only   one  radio  is 
this    country.    Zenith's    own 
model. 

Now,  much  of  the  allegedly  u^ifair 
lawful  Japanese   competition 
currlng  at  a  time  when  the  United 
been  plagued  by  recession,  Infla 
unemployment. 

WhUe  60,000  Americans  In 
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in  America,  Japan  has  managed  to  keep  its 
jobless  rate  to  a  marvelous  2  per  cent. 

That  low  jobless  rate,  Nevln  said,  results 
from  the  Illicit  Japanese  practice  of  "dump- 
ing" excess  TV  production  In  the  U.S.  at 
prices  less  than  those  at  which  the  sets  are 
sold  in  Japan. 

That  way,  the  Japanese  work  force  can  be 
kept  on  the  job  at  the  expense  of  American 
workers.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese 
make  It  virtually  Impossible  for  American 
firms  to  compete  In  the  Japanese  market  by 
highly  restrictive  laws. 

"Dumping  Is  selling  a  product  In  an  ex- 
port market  at  a  price  lower  than  you  can 
sell  the  same  or  similar  product  in  the  home 
market,"  Nevln  explained. 

"The  Japanese  turn  only  a  modest  profit 
on  their  sets  sold  here,  IX  any  at  all.  But 
they  maintain  their  employment  rate  while 
practicing  calculated,  wholesale  assassina- 
tion of  the  American  TV  manufacturing  in- 
dustry with  the  help  of  our  own  govern- 
ment." 

Nevln  charged  the  Japanese  are  breaking 
American  laws  through  outright  fraud 
against  the  U.S.  government  and  other  de- 
vices to  successfully  dump  TV  sets  on  the 
market  here  under  the  brand  names  of  major 
retail  chains. 

Of  the  Japanese  firms  doing  business  In 
the  U.S.,  only  Sony  ha.s  established  a  repu- 
tation for  Innovative  quality,  Nevln  said, 
with  the  result  that  Sony  products  are  priced 
higher  here. 

Nevln  charged  Japanese  firms  have  com- 
mitted fraud  against  the  U.S.  government  by 
recording  prices  on  U.S.  customs  documents 
that  are  higher  than  those  actually  paid  by 
Importers. 

"Then  behind  the  scenes,  he  said,  the  com- 
panies hnve  forked  over  to  the  American 
buyers  secret  rebates.  In  violation  of  the  law. 

For  example,  he  said,  the  price  reflected 
on  a  customs  document  for  an  Imported  set 
wUl  be  9220  when  the  cost  actually  charged 
the  importer  is  $180. 

Similarly,  Importers  will  explain  away  the 
difference  In  the  cost  of  lower-priced  Jap- 
anese made  TV  sets  here  to  the  Treasury 
Department  by  claiming  the  same  set  sells 
for  more  In  Japan  becaxise  of  different  manu- 
facturing or  warranty  requirements. 

"We  tear  down  competitors'  sets  everj-  day 
at  Zenith,"  Nevln  said.  "We  know  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  sets  sold  in  Japan  are 
identical  and  that  the  cost  difTerence  Is  at 
most  less  than  $5." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,   Feb.   28.   1977] 

Japan  Imperils  Our  TV  Set  Makers 

(By  Bob  Wledflch) 

Nine  of  this  nation's  l>est  known  television 
makers  have  been  bombed  out  of  business  by 
unlawful  Japanese  competition  that  has  cre- 
ated economic  chaos  In  the  Industry. 

And,  unless  Washington  officials  start  en- 
forcing the  law.  this  industrial  genocide 
could  reduce  the  number  of  domestic  TV 
producer.?  to  two  or  three  within  the  next 
five  years. 

Which  means,  of  course,  that  many  more 
thousands  of  American  workers  will  have 
lost  their  jobs  in  an  Industry  that  has 
already  been  defrocked  of  60,000  jobs  by 
unfair  and  Illegal  foreign  competition  by  the 
folks  who  brought  us  Pearl  Harbor. 

Granted,  tliat  event  occurred  more  than 
30  years  ago.  And  since  then,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  have  become  the  fastest  of 
friends  In  the  Far  East. 

But  Japan's  undeclared  war  on  the  Ameri- 
can TV  manufacturing  Industry  Is  proving 
Just  as  destructive  as  the  bombs  that  sank 
a  substantial  part  of  the  American  Pacific 
fleet. 

Which  logically  leads  the  observer  of  this 
tragic  scene  to  question  who  really  won  World 
War  II. 

As    we    explained    In    a    previous    article, 
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Japanese  TV  manufacturers  have  been 
"dumping"  excess  TV  production  In  this 
country  at  prices  far  less  than  those  for 
which  the  sets  are  sold   in  Japan. 

The  sets  are  primarily  marketed  under 
the  brand  names  of  major  American  retailers 
and  yield  little  If  any  profit  for  the  manu- 
facturers. 

However,  the  practice  permits  the  Japa- 
nese to  keep  their  work  force  intact  at  the 
expense  of  American  workers  while  seriously 
undermining  the  American  television  in- 
dustry. 

And  these  practices  have  been  permitted 
to  flourish  at  a  time  of  rising  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment by  a  federal  bvireaucracy  that  appears 
totally  insensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs. 

American  TV  producers  have  been  protest- 
ing the  Japanese  duplicity  to  Washington 
since  1970,  but  to  no  avail. 

In  1971,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  after  a  lengthy  Investigation  that 
the  Japanese  were  guilty  of  dumping  under- 
priced  TV  sets  on  the  American  market  to 
the  considerable  detriment  of  domestic 
producers. 

But  that  conclusion  also  fell  on  deaf  ears 
and  the  practices  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue because  of  the  failure  of  the  Justice 
and  Treasury  departments  to  take  action 
against  errant  Jananese  manufacturers. 

Of  16  U.S.  TV  makers  studied  by  the  tariff 
commission,  10  were  reporting  losses  by  1970. 
It  was  already  clear  by  then,  says  Chair- 
man John  Nevln  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp., 
America's  largest  television  manufacturer, 
that  many  domestic  producers  were  in  serious 
financial  trouble  and  that  some  would  not 
survive  the  illicit  assaxilt  from  the  Far  East. 
By  1970,  four  of  the  16  TV  makers  studied 
by  the  tariff  commission  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  television  business.  Since  then, 
five  others  have  become  Involved  In  mergers 
or  acquisitions. 

"The  financial  difficulties  that  led  to  these 
sales  and  mergers  can  be  directly  related  to 
the  depressed  prices  that  have  characterized 
the  American  television  market,"  Nevln  said. 
"We  haven't  asked  Washington  for  tariff 
barriers  or  government  subsidies.  All  we  are 
asking  Is  that  the  laws  of  this  country  be 
enforced.  If  the  government  will  do  that, 
we'll  beat  the  pants  off  the  Japanese." 

Some  people  claim  the  Japanese  have  suc- 
cessfully raided  the  American  TV  market 
through  better  quality  and  manufacturing 
and  technological  sxiperlorlty. 
That,  says  Nevln.  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 
They  have  not  been  electronically  Innova- 
tive, he  asserts.  Rather,  they  have  spent  over 
•200  million  In  the  last  decade  buying  Amer- 
ican technology  and  know-how  through  li- 
censing agreements  and  technical  assistance 
agreements  with  U.S.  firms. 

"We  have  an  earned  reputation  in  this 
country  for  producing  the  highest  quality 
TV  sets  In  the  world,"  Nevln  declared.  "If 
the  Japanese  are  so  efficient,  why  doesn't  the 
Japanese  consumer  get  a  better  price  on  the 
TV  set  he  buys." 

In  Japan,  the  lea.st  expensive  19  Inch  TV 
set  sells  at  a  suggested  retail  price  of  just 
over  $500.  The  same  set  Is  sold  through  pri- 
vate brand  retailers  In  the  UJS.  for  less  than 
$300. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  are  literally  carv- 
ing the  U.S.  television  manufacturing  Indus- 
try apart  with  an  unlawful  Samurai  sword 
and  Uncle  Sam  1.?  holding  down  the  victim. 
Last  month.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D. 
Mass.)  demanded  to  know  why  the  Justice 
Department  has  failed  to  Investigate  appar- 
ent Sherman  antitrust  violations  that  have 
caused  "the  near  destruction"  of  the  Ameri- 
can TV  Indu.stry. 

He  charged  that  a  1970  written  agreement 
by  18  Japanese  TV  makers  created  "a  classic 
cartel  situation"  Involving  price  fixing  and 
the  allocation  of  customers  and  markets  In 
the  UJ3. 
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It  is  one  thing,  he  said,  to  support  a  lib- 
eral trade  policy  that  benefits  American  con- 
sumers through  vigorous  foreign  competi- 
tion. It  Is  quite  something  else  for  bureau- 
crats to  Ignore  blatant  violations  of  Ameri- 
can law  that  could  sound  the  death  knell  of 
an  entire  Industry. 

If  Congress  doesn't  act  soon  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  bureaucrats,  the  economic  fu- 
tures of  thousands  of  American  workers  will 
have  been  burled  beneath  a  sea  of  Japanese 
made  TV  sets. 

And  the  American  taxpayer  will  have  got- 
ten It  In  the  neck  again — with  a  Samurai 
sword. 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy about  the  military  retirement 
system. 

Numerous  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  have  focused  on  the  problem  of 
high-ranking  military  personnel  who 
draw  both  retirement  pay  and  salary 
from  another  job  at  the  same  time.  The 
way  the  media  report  the  situation,  it  is 
no  wonder  a  lot  of  people  feel  "double- 
dipping"  is  unfair. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story 
that  also  needs  to  be  considered.  Today, 
the  Armed  Forces  operate  under  a  forced 
retirement  system.  That  is.  those  who 
are  not  promoted  are  forced  to  retire, 
whether  they  wish  to  do  so  or  not.  As  a 
consequence,  many  retirees  find  them- 
selves with  a  retirement  income  inade- 
quate to  support  themselves  without  tak- 
ing another  job — and  even  then,  some 
find  themselves  with  lower  incomes  than 
before  their  forced  retirement. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
resident  of  my  district  which  tells  of 
the  hardship  and  frustration  experi- 
enced by  many  retirees.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  letter  with  my  colleagues: 
Congressman  William  L.  Armstrong, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Armstrong  :  I  won't 
waste  your  time  with  the  niceties  in  .starting 
a  letter,  but  get  to  the  point,  the  disgust  I 
feel  toward  a  government  that  lets  certain 
elected  legislators  demoralize  the  few  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  this  country.  Let 
me  state  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a  retired  Ma- 
rine Officer  who  served  In  two  wars,  and  not 
as  a  desk  jockey,  but  as  an  Infantry  Staff 
Non-Commlssioned  Ofijcer  in  Korea,  and  in 
Viet  Nam  as  an  infantry  Company  Com- 
mander.. The  one  particular  Legislator  I  re- 
fer to  is  Representative  Les  Aspln,  and  refer 
to  his  article.  The  Burden  of  Oeneroflty 
(Harpers  Dec.  1973).  Why  in  this  country, 
is  the  serviceman  and  service  woman  con- 
tinually being  verbally  attacked,  by  these 
certain  Legislators,  as  to  our  fringe  benefits 
and  retirement  pay.  Now  I  have  read  where 
Representative  Aspin  has  proposed  that  re- 
tirees' pay  be  reduced  in  the  basis  that  mili- 
tary retirees  may  have  outside  earnings. 

During  wars  they  can't  do  enough  for  lis. 
but  during  times  of  peace  we  appear  as  a 
problem  to  society,  and  must  be  reduced  to 
second  class  citizens  once  more. 

Now  really  do  our  elected  Legislators  be- 
lieve all  our  country's  economic  problems 
He  within  our  military  personnel  benefit, 
and   retirees'    pay?    Our   retired    servicemen 
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and  senrlcewomen  cannot  live  on  their  re- 
tirement alone,  nor  on  the  pay  as  a  civilian 
when  he  has  to  start  all  over  again.  Do  they 
believe  retirees  start  at  the  top  In  civilian 
life?  No  way,  in  my  own  husband's  case! 
They  offered  him  less  pay,  and  Justified  that 
by  stating,  "that  after  all  he  received  a  mili- 
tary retirement  check."  The  retirement  pay 
of  a  serviceman  and  servlcewoman  retired 
at  twenty  years  or  more,  and  with  his  civilian 
pay  brings  their  earnings  up  to  the  status 
of  his  civilian  counterpart  on  the  job  twenty 
years  or  more.  Alst)  In  many  cases  the  wife 
still  has  to  work  to  make  ends  meet.  Is  it 
not  our  way  of  life  In  this  freedom  loving 
country  to  better  ourselves? 

I  do  not  believe  our  economic  problems  lie 
with  our  servicemen's  and  servlcewomen's 
fringe  benefits  and  retirees  pay.  The  root  of 
our  country's  economic  problems  have  all 
come  from  within  Washington,  D.C.  and  our 
elected  Legislators.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
areas  In  which  taxes  can  be  cut.  No  one  ever 
proposes  cutting  our  Legislators'  benefits,  or 
pay.  Or  how  about  the  monies  appropriated 
for  different  grants,  such  as  the  grants  to 
universities  to  study  the  sex  life  of  a  frog? 
Government  advertising  alone  reached  $113.4 
million  for  1976.  The  only  legitimate  adver- 
tisement, in  my  opinion,  was  the  recruitment 
for  oiu-  armed  forces. 

One  would  think  our  government  wants 
our  service  personnel  to  unionize.  Certainly 
some  of  our  Legislators  seem  bent  on  forc- 
ing our  service  personnel  to  that  goal  with 
continual  threats,  and  untrue  accusations 
as  to  our  well  being.  Ii  only  we  could  boast 
how  great  It  Is  to  live  on  easy  street,  as  that 
Is  what  some  of  our  Legislators  would  have 
the  civilians  beUeve.  I  think  our  military 
personnel  and  civilians  alike  envy  our  LegU- 
lators.  After  all,  where  in  this  world  can 
Legislators  vote  a  raise  In  pay  for  themselves, 
especially  with  the  economic  problems  the 
country  now  faces,  but  see  nothing  wrong 
in  taking  It  away  from  the  service  personnel? 
However,  Congressman  Armstrong,  I  take 
pride  In  the  knowledge  that  you  have  been 
opposed  to  such  an  outragous  use  of  politi- 
cal, and  hypocritical  power. 

Military  retirees  worked  hard  for  their  re- 
tirement benefits  and  pay,  pay  depending 
on  their  rank  upon  retirement.  One  did  not 
sit  around  and  twiddle  their  thumbs  to  be 
promoted.  If  military  life  Is  as  great  as  we 
are  all  led  to  believe  by  some  of  our  Legisla- 
tors, why  Isn't  there  a  stampede  to  the  re- 
cruiting offices? 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  President  Carter,  which  I  am  still 
waiting  a  reply. 

As  a  constituent  and  ardent  Republican 
I  hope  that  this  long  letter  will  at  least  give 
you  some  Insight  as  to  how  I  feel  about  these 
issues. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Delores  F.  Reid. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans,  Con- 
gress passed  the  general  levenue  shar- 
ing program  in  October  1972.  This  legis- 
lation specifically  cited  "social  services 
for  the  poor  and  aged"  as  one  of  the 
priorities  for  the  use  of  the  $30.2  billion 
of  Federal  money  allocated  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Unfortunately,     congressional     intent 
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has  not  been  met  in  this  area.  A  General 
Accounting  Office  study,  conducted  at 
my  request,  indicated  that  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  are  apportioned  to 
the  elderly. 

Ms.  Bethany  Covington,  a  research 
assistant  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  investi- 
gated this  problem.  Her  conclusions  fol- 
low: 

Revenue  Sharing  and  the  Elderly 
background 
The  State  and  Fiscal  As,slstance  Act  of 
1972,  referred  to  as  general  revenue  sharing, 
became  law  In  October  1972.  The  Act  calls 
for  the  distribution  to  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  $30.2  billion  of  federally  col- 
lected revenue  monies  over  a  period  of  five 
years  to  terminate  December  31,  1976.  The 
Act  was  extended  In  October  1976  with  an 
additional  $30.2  billion  to  be  distributed  by 
1D80.  The  Intent  of  Congress  was  to  concen- 
trate funds  In  areas  which  were  of  high 
priority  nationally.  The  Act  created  eight 
priority  expenditure  categories  In  which 
local  units  of  governments  could  expend 
their  revenue  sharing  entitlements.' 

"SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  POOR  AND  AGED" 

"Social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged"  Is 
one  of  the  priority  categories  mandated.  Tlie 
Act  leaves  the  definition  of  the  category  un- 
defined. The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  did, 
however,  establish  criteria  to  aid  local  gov- 
ernments in  determining  their  position  and 
potential  action  relative  to  the  category. 

Administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
operation  of  programs  for  the  poor  and  aged 
are  allowed  as  ordinary  and  necessary  oper- 
ating expenses: 

The  funding  of  an  agency  which  adminis- 
ters a  number  of  subagencles,  only  one  of 
which  provides  social  services,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  priority  expenditure,  since  the  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  would  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively on  social  services  for  the  poor  and 
aged; 

Salaries  of  social  workers,  case  workers 
and  otliers  working  in  programs  with  the 
poor  and  aged  can  be  paid  from  revenue 
sharing  funds; 

The  operating  expenses  of  neighborhood 
social  centers  and  other  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities which  are  of  benefit  to  the  poor  and 
aged  may  be  partially  funded  with  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  the  extent  that  such  fund- 
ing reflects  the  true  use  made  of  those  fa- 
cilities for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  aged. 

The  payment  of  a  portion  of  a  poor  tenant's 
rent  is  a  permissible  expenditure  If  the  money 
goes  to  the  landlord  and  not  to  the  tenant. 
Direct  welfare  payments  to  the  poor  and  aged 
are  not  permitted  by  the  Act. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  may  also  be  used 
to  operate  and  maintain  public  housing. 

A  day  care  center  and  day  care  services 
may  be  funded  through  revenue  sliaring. 

Nursing  homes  and  old-age  homes  for  the 
poor  and  aged  may  be  funded  with  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

In  general  then,  any  activity  which  can 
reasonably  be  called  a  social  service  for  the 
poor  and  aged  may  be  funded  through  reve- 
nue sharing.=^ 

ACTUAL    STATISTICS 

As  shown  by  the  list  above,  there  are  many 
possible  usages  of  revenue  sharing  monies 
within  the  category  of  social  services  for  the 
poor  and  aged.  However,  the  statistics  show 
that  in  reality  very  little  has  been  expended 
in  this  category.  Through  June  30,  1975, 
recipients  of  the  funds  had  reported  spend- 
ing less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
programs  for  the  elderly.'  The  Comptroller 
General  complied  a  report  on  spending  from 
an  analysis  of  data  collected  from  250  gov- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clslon-maklng  process.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  citizens,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  elderly,  be  placed  on  an  advisory 
board.  This  board  would  be  present  and  heard 
at  all  public  hearings  and  help  in  the  plan- 
ning for  the  use  of  the  funds."  To  guar- 
antee that  the  citizens  be  heard  by  the  local 
officials,  governments  would  not  be  allowed 
to  spend  RS  funds  unless  there  was  a  public 
hearing  at  which  the  public  is  duly  repre- 
sented.'"' 

It  has  been  projected  that  as  elder  citizens 
and  all  citizens  become  more  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  program  they  will  have 
Increasing  success  In  influencing  officials  on 
the  expenditures  of  the  funds.'" 

Another  problem  area  of  the  Act  is  the 
entitlement  floor  and  celling.  The  Act  says 
that  per  capita  allocatioris  must  not  be  more 
than  145%  nor  less  than  20%  of  the  per 
capita  allocation  mr.cle  to  all  local  govern- 
ments in  the  state."  This  provision  of  the 
Act  contradicts  the  idea  that  the  funds  are 
to  be  spent  on  the  basis  of  need.  Larger  sums 
than  neces.sary  are  sent  to  very  small  com- 
munities which  have  limited  needs  and  at 
the  same  time,  there  Is  a  cut  in  funds  for 
very  needy  larger  communities.  The  statis- 
tics show  that  more  than  1,800  Jurisdictions, 
Inchidlng  most  of  the  Nation's  large  c'.tles 
which  contain  a  majority  of  the  elderly 
people,  receive  less  money  than  they  need 
as  a  result  of  the  ceiling." 

Elimination  of  the  existing  floor  and  cell- 
ing has  been  brought  up  as  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  This  would  allow  the  channel- 
ing of  a  greater  portion  of  RS  funds  to  com- 
munities which  need  greater  as.-^istance,  com- 
munities with  a  high  concentration  of  poor 
elderly  citizens.  These  funds  would  be  spent 
on  social  services  and  housing  for  the  poor 
and  aged.'" 

The  present  prohibition  on  the  use  of  RS 
funds  as  part  of  a  local  contribution  for 
federal  matching  programs  has  been  crit- 
icized also.  This  is  direct  discrimination 
against  the  elderly  because  most  federal  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  elderly  are  funded 
through  such  a  matching  program.  Com- 
munities arc  thus  discouraged  to  use  their 
RS  funds  to  aid  the  elderly  with  programs, 
housing,  etc.,  specifically  for  them.-" 

One  resolution  is  that  the  present  prohibi- 
tion dealing  with  this  be  eliminated  from 
the  Act.  Another  is  that  the  category  of  so- 
cial services  for  the  poor  and  aged  be  ex- 
empted from  the  matching  prohibition  If  it 
is  retained.  This  provision  would  Increase  the 
social  services  for  the  elderly.  Further,  social 
services  programs  would  be  expanded  by  the 
local  governments  In  order  to  receive  a  large 
match.-'' 

RS  has  further  been  criticized  for  the  dis- 
solution of  categorical  programs  In  the  social 
service  area,  many  of  which  were  developed 
for  the  dirct  benefit  of  the  elderly.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  RS,  Instead  of  supplement- 
ing the  federal  funding  r>I  pre-e-xistlng  coclal 
.service  programs  (as  assumed  It  would),  has 
supplanted  it.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  cate- 
gorical programs  for  the  eidcrly  have  suffered, 
elfner  from  a  decrease  In  funds  or  total  clis- 
solvement.-"  This  Is  one  view  of  the  issxie. 

Antithetically,  it  has  been  clnimed  that 
federal  categorical  aid  to  the  elderly  has 
greatly  increased  since  RS  was  enacted  in 
1972.  In  support  of  this,  it  was  brovight  up 
that  the  fundini?  of  categorical  programs  as 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
rUen  frnm  S44  7  million  In  fiscal  year  1972 
to  $245.58  million  In  fiscal  year  1975.  Simi- 
larly Increases  in  funding  have  occurred  for 
elderly  hospital  and  medical  services  and  in- 
come seciirlty  benefits.  Thus  RS  has  been 
said  to  have  "acccmpanled"  this  Increase 
rather  than  to  have  caused  a  cutback.''^ 

One  of  the  major  controversies  concerning 
RS  and  the  elderly  Is  that  an  Inadequate  por- 
tion of  the  available  RS  funds  has  been 
spent  for  the  category  of  social  services  for 
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the  poor  and  elderly  by  the  recipient  govern- 
ments, especially  the  local  units.-'  For  ex- 
ample, local  units  of  government  received 
62%  more  in  RS  funds  than  all  state  re- 
cipients, yet  local  units  spent  44%  less  on 
social  services  for  the  poor  and  aged  than 
the  states  did.  State  governments  spent  7% 
of  the  total  RS  funds  on  social  services  for 
the  poor  and  aged,  while  local  governments 
spent  only  2%  of  the  funds  for  It.  As  the 
unit  of  government  becomes  smaller,  there 
Is  a  decline  In  the  percentage  of  funds  spent 
for  this  category.-'  The  following  tables  fur- 
ther show  the  discrepancy  between  local  and 
state  expenditure. 

This  variance  in  expenditure  between 
state  and  local  units  is  a  result  of  two 
factors:  1)  geographic  di3erenccs  and  2) 
legal  limitations.  Congress  gave  the  states 
greater  discretion  in  the  use  of  the  funds; 
states  can  use  RS  funds  for  whatever  pur- 
poses are  lawful  for  their  ov^n  funds.  Local 
governments,  however,  must  observe  the 
eight  priority  categories  specified  within  the 
Act.  Further,  there  are  considerable  dif- 
ferences from  state  to  state  as  to  the  poten- 
tial powers  and  functions  carried  out  by  the 
state  and  the  local  units  within.  Both  of 
these  factors  together  then  help  determine 
the  particular  uses  to  which  RS  funds  are 
put  by  the  state  and  local  recipients.^ 

The  hard  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
elderly  are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
the  funds,  considering  they  do  make  up  10"- 
of  the  population.  To  Insure  that  the  elderly 
do  receive  their  proportional  amount  of  the 
funds,  it  has  been  suggested  and  supported 
by  several  Individuals  and  organizations 
that  a  specified  percentage  of  the  funds  be 
earmarked  specifically  for  social  services  for 
the  poor  and  aged.  The  specifics  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  funded  within  this  category 
would  be  determined  by  the  state  and  local 
officials  In  conjunction  with  the  citizen's 
advisory  board."  It  has  been  proposed  that 
10%  of  the  total  RS  funds  be  earmarked  for 
the  elderly  on  the  basis  that  they  constitute 
10%  of  the  population  and  more  so  because 
28 'T,  of  these  arc  under  the  poverty  level. ="■  " 
Another  suggestion  was  that  15%-20%  of 
the  state's  total  RS  monies  be  earmarked 
for  the  elderly.  This  would  equal  nearly  10% 
of  the  total  RS  monies.  In  this  way  the 
"voice  of  the  elderly  would  be  built  into  the 
law."  *> 

This  suggestion  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  destroy  the  special 
purpose  of  RS — to  provide  federal  funds  to 
state  and  local  governments  In  order  to  meet 
their  locally  Identified  needs.  To  achieve  this, 
the  funds  can  not  be  targeted  to  special 
goals.  It  has  been  brought  up  that  there  are 
other  federal  assistance  programs  intended 
for  the  solution  of  such  specific  problems 
as  those  of  the  elderly.  RS,  however,  serves 
a  different  purpose — to  provide  no-strings. 
generalized  money  for  the  recipient  govern- 
ments." One  critic  of  the  earmarking  pro- 
vision claims  that  If  the  elderly  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  specific  %  of  the  funds,  all  other 
special  groups  (i.e.  blind,  disabled)  would 
be  Justified  In  asking  for  the  same  The  en- 
suing problem  Is  obvious — there  Is  not 
eno\i(jh  to  give  every  group  15-20%  of  the 
funds." 

Despite  these  variou".  problems  concern- 
ing RS  and  the  elderly,  there  are  some  bene- 
fits for  senior  citizens  as  a  result  of  the 
profcram.  For  example,  when  local  and  State 
'.governments  use  RS  funds  to  wholly  or  par- 
tially finance  a  community  program,  which 
was  before  financed  with  their  own  money, 
other  uses  may  be  made  with  its  freed  money. 
Tax  reduction  Is  one  of  these  uses.  When 
tax  reduction  or  stabilization  Is  allowed  by 
RS  funds  the  elderly — the  ones  most  often 
on  fixed  Incomes — are  directly  benefited.  An- 
other use  being  made  with  the  freed  funds, 
especially  by  tliose  governments  receiving 
large  RS  entitlements,   is   the  development 
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and  funding  of  more  social  service  programs 
for  the  poor  and  elderly." 

Another  benefit  Is  that  the  elderly  do  gain 
from  the  social  services  delivered  to  the  vast 
overall  population.  Spending  in  such  cate- 
gories as  health,  public  transportation,  rec- 
reation, etc.  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire 
community,  but  that  includes  the  elderly 
segment  of  It  also.  Further,  older  citizens 
derive  many  more  advantages,  direct  and  In- 
direct, than  the  use  reports  indicate.  Many 
programs  and  projects  which  benefit  the  poor 
and  aged  might  not  be  listed  on  the  use  re- 
ports under  the  social  services  for  the  poor 
and  aged  category."'  For  example,  one  use 
report  showed  an  expenditure  of  funds  on 
the  alr-condltloning  of  a  senior  citizens  cen- 
ter. This  was  listed  on  the  report  under  the 
category  of  recreation.  Funds  spent  on  a  bus 
service  for  the  elderly  were  listed  under  the 
category  of  Public  Transportation.''^ 
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NEW  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CITY 
BEGINS  STUDY  OF  URBAN  WOES 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

OF  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.    PATTISON    of   New   York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
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tee's  new  Subcommittee  on  the  City, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man Reuss,  Is  beginning  an  intensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  cities. 
The  subcommittee  will  bring  together 
the  best  thinking  available  on  the  pano- 
ply of  problems,  including  such  neglected 
subjects  as  urban  finance,  the  changing 
economic  base  of  the  cities,  neighbor- 
hood revitalization,  and  how  the  respon- 
sibility for  urban  solutions  should  be 
shared  among  tiie  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  set  of  hearings,  tentatively 
set  for  the  first  week  of  April,  will  take  a 
look  at  how  other  cities  of  the  world  have 
dealt  with  the  same  kinds  of  problems 
American  cities  face.  An  article  on  the 
subcommittee's  ambitious  agenda,  by 
Jerome  Watson,  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  of  February  20,  1977.  I 
insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Can  Rep.  Rexjss'  Brainchild  Help  Solve 

Cities'  Woes? 

(By  Jerome  Watson) 

Washington. — What  can  Chicago,  Detroit 

or  Boston   learn   from   London,    Munich   or 

Singapore? 

A  new  House  study  panel — the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  city — suspects  the  answer  Is 
quite  a  lot,  and  St  proposes  to  hold  hearings 
this  spring  on  the  great  foreign  cities  of  the 
world.  The  goal  will  be  to  find  out  how  such 
cities  have  dealt  with  various  problems  af- 
flicting U.S.  cities. 

And  that's  only  part  of  an  ambitious  agen- 
da drawn  up  by  the  subcommittee  at  Its 
organizational  meeting  last  week.  The  city 
subcommittee  also  plans  to  Investigate  the 
Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  on  the  cities, 
and  whether  grant-in-aid  funds  are  ade- 
quate or,  indeed,  even  helpful  at  all. 

But  the  panel's  supreme  ambition  is  to 
formulate  a  national  urban  policy. 

The  subcommittee  was  the  idea  of  U.S. 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  a  Milwaukee  Democrat 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  new  subcommittee 
as  well  as  Its  parent  House  Banking.  Cur- 
'  rency  and  Housing  Committee.  Reuss.  64,  has 
represented  Milwaukee  since  1954  and  is  one 
of  the  House's  more  respected  liberals  and 
spokesmen  on  the  economy  and  the  cities. 

Reuss  said  he  conceived  the  Idea  for  a 
city  subcommittee  during  some  hearings  the 
Banking  Committee  was  holding  last  fall  on 
the  state  of  the  cities. 

"I  realized  there  was  no  place  In  the 
Congress  where  the  full  range  of  elty  prob- 
lems was  being  considered,"  Reuss  said.  Cur- 
rently. Jurisdiction  over  urban  matters  Is 
scattered  among  a  number  of  committees. 
Reuss  decided  there  ought  to  be  a  sort  of 
think-tank  body  that  would  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  central  cities  and  per- 
haps be  a  catalyst  in  congressional  efl'orts 
to  see  and  reach  speciflc  goals. 

And  so  the  city  subcommittee  was  eetab- 
lished,  vrtth  a  first-year  budget  of  $157,000 
and  a  staff  of  four. 

The  list  of  "great"  foreign  cities  has  not 
been  drawn  up,  but  staff  director  Hal  Wol- 
man  said  It  could  Include  not  only  London, 
Munich  and  Singapore,  but  Paris.  Copen- 
hagen. Stuttgart.  Sidney,  Toronto  and  per- 
haps an  East  European  city  or  two. 

Wolman  said  that,  in  contrast  with  the 
United  States,  some  foreign  countries,  such 
as  England  and  Italy,  have  developed  at  least 
partial  urban  policies. 

The  subcommittee  will  formulate  a  list 
of  U.S.  urban  concerns  and  then  examine 
whether  some  foreign  cities  hf<ve  dealt  more 
effectively  with  similar  problems. 

Possible  subjects  to  be  explored  with  for- 
eign-city experts  Include  economic  decline, 
Inadequate  tax  base,  neighborhood  revitali- 
zation and  conservation,  crime,  housing,  de- 
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livery  of  services,  loss  of  Industry  and  the 
kinds  of  Industry  a  city  should  seek,  virban 
amenities,  urban  finance  and  ties  to  regional 
and  national  governments,  transportation, 
home-rule  powers.  Jobs,  economical  use  of 
energy,  the  adequacy  of  current  federal  aid 
programs  and  how  local  governments  share 
the  burden  of  providing  services  with  state 
governments. 

One  subcommittee  member  also  hM  pro- 
posed examining  the  social  stresses  created 
by  city  life. 

Meanwhile,  Reuss  has  ordered  the  sub- 
committee staff  to  work  with  other  govern- 
ment services  to  develop  the  fiow  of  federal 
money  to  the  central  cities.  Other  projects: 

Develop  a  set  of  "urban  Indicators"  which 
would  gauge  such  matters  as  unemployment, 
cost  of  living  and  crime  rates. 

Devise  a  sy.-3tem  for  producing  "city  Im- 
pact" staten  V.  rits  that  could  be  written  to 
accompany  letTilation. 

Plan  meetings  with  urban  experts. 

Reuss  wants  industry  to  be  given  Incen- 
tives to  locate  In  the  cities,  better  transpor- 
tation provided  for  city  dwellers  to  get  to 
suburban  Jobs,  cheaper  suburban  housing 
for  the  growing  volume  of  suburban  workers, 
a  national  employment  placement  system 
and  national  service  Jobs. 

He  wants  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide higher  welfare  payments  for  persons 
living  in  areas  with  higher  living  costs,  more 
federal  grant  funds  for  the  central  cities 
and  less  for  the  suburbs,  less  red  tape  and 
an  expanded  countercyclical  grant  program. 

Reuss  would  like  President  Carter  to  ap- 
point a  co-ordinator  of  cities  who  could  work 
In  the  executive  branch  to  develop  an  urban 
policy. 


JOE  FOSS— AMERICAN 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEf . 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  AEDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Foss 
is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  distinguished 
citizens.  This  native  South  Dakotan  be- 
came not  only  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
World  War  II,  but  went  on  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota and  later  on  the  national  scene.  A 
feature  article  on  his  achievements  re- 
cently appeared  in  Frontier  magazine,  a 
publication     of     Frontier     Airlines.     It 

follows : 

Joe  Foss — American 

(By  C.  A.  Stevens) 

Today,  the  renowned  hero  of  World  War 
II  is  director  of  public  affairs  for  KLM  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines,  the  oldest  air  carrier  in  the 
world.  And  he  is  looking  back  on  a  life 
crammed  with  enough  adventure  and  drama 
to    fill    a    few   hundred    movie   scripts. 

Joe  Foss  was  born  In  a  South  Dakota  farm- 
house in  1915 — four  miles  east  of  Sioux  Falls. 
He  was  bitten  by  the  fiying  bug — as  were  so 
many  youths  of  his  time — when  Lindbergh 
made  ills  Atlantic  flight.  In  1927,  his  father 
bundled  the  whole  family  Into  their  car  and 
took  them  to  Renner  Field  north  of  Sioux 
Falls  to  see  the  Lone  Eagle  and  his  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis — an  event  Joe  Foss  still  remembers 
with  fondness.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  28  years  later  Lindbergh  would  be  flying 
In  his  squadron  as  a  civilian  technical  ad- 
visor. Lmdbergh  flew  with  Joe's  outfit  for 
more  than  a  month  and  they  became  good 
friends. 

Joe  was  a  senior  in  his  school  when  the 
first  of  many  tragedies  in  his  life  struck.  His 
father  had  been  plowing  a  field  until  mid- 
night and  on  his  way  home  In  his  1927  auto- 
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mobile,    a    storm    came    up 
loosened  a  high-tension  wire 
across  the  road.  The  top  of 
the  wire  and  the  engine  quit, 
out    of    the    car    to    ln%' 
electrocuted. 

It  became  Joe's  responslblll  ;]r 
farm  while  he  was  still  attend 
College  In  Sioux  Falls — a 
didn't   work   out.   After   qu 
suffered  another  bad  break  In 
disastrous  dry  season.  Later,  hi 
in  a  packing  plant  at  43  centi 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  co 
Augustana    College    and    the 
South  Dakota,  graduating  in 
200-pounder,  he  played  footb 
was  on  the  track  team.  But  It 
was  In  his  blood. 

He  had  taken  his  first  alrpl 
he  was  still  a  boy,  in  a  Ford 
by  Clyde  Ice  (who  was  still  flying 
Clyde  gave  Joe  and  his  father 
city  of  Sioux  Palls  at  night  for 

Joe  started  flying  In  1937, 
Field  Artillery  as  a  private, 
the    Marine    Aviation    branch 
graduated  from  the  University 
kota,  and  Immediately  began  u. 
Ing  at  Wold-Chamberlaln  Field  , 
He   was   commissioned   a   secopd 
on  March  15,  1942, — his  wings  t 
His  first  combat  asslgnmen 
pilot — a  status  he   achieved 
supposed  to  be  too  old  for 

was  leading  a  flight  of 

against    18    Japane.se    bombers 
a  swarm  of  Zeros  attacking  Gt 
scored  his  first  victory  on  that 
a  Zero  with  one  burst  at  close 
almost    "bought   the    farm' 
Zeros  Jumped  him,  puncturing 
and  ripping  away  a  chunk  of  v 
a  forced  landing  at  Henderson 
smoking  dead  engine,  coming 
an  ambulance  was  called  out 
pieces.    It    was    the    first    of 
escapes. 

In  only  63  days,  between 
January  1943,  Fobs  shot  down 
planes  and  became  the  first 
Eddie   Rlckenbacker's   World 
His  flight  became  known  as  th( 
cus,"  and  it  was  one  of  the  besl 
fits  In  the  Pacific  with  Poss  a 
leader. 

There  was  an  occasion,  howe 
Circus  figured  It  had  lost  Its 
started  out   good   with   seven 
shooting  down  six  Zeros.  Joe 
five   parachutes   fioatlng   dowTi 
above  him   was  the  sixth — w. 
pilot  dangling  lr>  the  harness, 
ment  the  pilot  unbuckled  hlms^f 
ed  out.  He  passed  Joe  on  his 
onds  later  hit  the  sea.  The  ot; 
had  apparently  done  the  same 
for  such  suicidal  tactics  was 
Joe,  as  he  had  never  seen 
at  a  parachuting  man  In  the 
area)     Shortly    after    this 
spotted  a  two-place  Japanese 
a  gunner  In  the  rear  cockpit. 
on  this  enemy  aircraft  so  fast 
to  dive  to  the  right  to  keep 
into  It.   This   gave   the 
perfect  shot  and  he  sprayed  J 
nose   to  tall.   Although   his 
shot  up,  he  made  a  turn 
the    bl-plane   down    In    flames 
next  few  minutes  he  flamed 
planes.  During  this  action  he 
rated  from  his  teammates  and 
self  heading  for  Guadalcanal 
His  engine  started  acting  up 
quit.  He  knew  he  wasn't  golnj 
home. 

In  Joe's  words:  "My  hair 
straight  It  raised  my  helmet 
head."  He  had  an  Island  in 
point  and  decided  to  ditch  off^ore. 
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The  Wildcat  sank  like  a  big  rock,  and  Foss 
wound  up  floating  In  his  Mae  West  fully 
expecting  to  become  shark  bait — he  actually 
saw  shark  fins  around,  Everytlme  he  put 
out  his  arm  to  swim,  he  expected  to  draw 
back  a  stub.  Luckily,  he  wasn't  attacked, 
and  he  beaded  for  a  bay. 

After  darkness  set  in,  he  suddenly  heard 
voices — m  English.  Joe  was  fished  out  of  the 
water  Into  a  canoe  -by  a  sawmill  owner  who 
later  told  him  the  bay  he  was  aiming  at 
was  filled  with  man-eating  crocodiles.  The 
island  Itself  turned  out  to  b»  Malalta,  and 
there  was  a  mission  there  largely  occupied 
by  missionaries  who  were  refugees  from  other 
islands  captured  by  the  Japanese. 

Poss  was  given  dry  clothing  and  hung  out 
his  parachute  to  dry.  Early  the  next  morning, 
Joe  was  awakened  by  singing.  Services  were 
underway  at  a  little  thatched  church  with  a 
dirt  floor.  The  singing — a  kind  of  weird  howl- 
ing would  describe  It  better — was  the  chant- 
ing of  natives.  A  Wildcat  flew  by  piloted  by 
Lt.  Brugeman  who  spotted  the  chute  and 
Joe.  A  PBY-5A  sea-plane  showed  up  later 
to  pick  him  up.  He  hurriedly  thanked  every- 
one and  g^ave  his  parachute  to  the  nuns  to 
make  vestments  for  the  church. 

Joe  returned  to  the  squadron  wearing  old 
socks,  a  pair  of  baggy  white  pants  and  a  van 
dyke.  After  a  riotous  reunion,  Poss  resumed 
his  own  war  against  the  Japanese — despite  a 
serious  case  of  dysentery  and  malaria,  which 
dropped  him  from  197  to  160  pounds  and  put 
him  in  the  hospital  for  awhile. 

Shortly  after  Foss  achieved  his  26th  vic- 
tory, the  Flying  Circus  flight  was  shipped 
home  for  a  rest  and  reassignment — with  a 
total  of  72  enemy  planes  to  its  credit.  Joes 
flight  had  lost  14  men  and  the  squadron, 
commanded  by  Duke  Davis,  had  263  victories 
to  its  credit. 

For  Pcss,  the  voyage  home — on  a  ship — 
was  a  nightmare.  The  malaria  struck  again, 
and  at  one  point  he  was  so  sick  he  overheard 
a  sailor  complaining  about  the  canvas  that 
would  be  wasted  when  they  burled  Pass  at 
sea. 

He  recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy  a  thun- 
dering welcome  home  at  Sioux  Palls  where  a 
crowd  of  75,000 — In  a  town  with  only  41,000 
inhabitants — greeted  him.  On  May  18,  1D43, 
Foss  was  presented  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  by  President  Roosevelt  at  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

He  returned  to  combat  duty  late  In  the  fall 
of  1943  as  a  major.  A  year  later,  malaria 
forced  him  to  return  to  the  U.S.  for  noncom- 
bat  duties,  and  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Marines  in  194.'5.  His  memories  of  the  war,  like 
most  men  who  faced  death  so  often  are 
mixed — they  are  sharp,  poignant,  good — and 
bad.  He  had  grown  to  hate  the  Japanese,  al- 
though he  respected  them  as  valiant  adver- 
saries. He  always  felt,  that  the  Zero  had  the 
best  speed  and  maneuverability  but  that  the 
F4P  was  more  durable  and  had  greater  fire 
power. 

After  the  war,  he  started  up  "The  Joe  Foss 
Flying  Service  "  with  Duke  Corning,  a  former 
Navy  pilot.  They  parlayed  a  one-plane  opera- 
tion into  a  35-plane  fleet.  During  the  time  the 
"Foss  Flyi.ig  Service  "  was  in  operation,  Joe 
organized  the  South  Dakota  Air  National 
Guard,  and  he  and  Corning  put  on  air  exhibi- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Joe's  friends  urged 
him  to  enter  politics.  He  refused  at  first. 

"Then  I  remembered  some  of  the  politicians 
who  used  to  come  to  our  bases  in  the  Pacific," 
he  says.  "Most  of  them  had  backgrounds  as 
shallow  as  the  Mls.sourl  River  and  I  decided 
maybe  I  could  do  as  well." 

A  disastrous  fire  wiped  out  his  flying  serv- 
ice in  1949  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
legislature. 

He  served  In  the  house  of  representatives 
for  one  sp>eclal  term  and  two  regular  terms, 
lost  the  1950  gubernatlonal  primary  by  a  hair 
and  went  back  into  the  Marines  during  the 
Korean  War,  flying  Jets.  Poss  then  served  two 
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years  in  the  South  Dakota  legislature  before 
running  for  governor  again.  His  campaign 
manager  was  Hodley  Dean,  who  had  known 
Poss  when  they  were  college  students  to- 
gether. Dean,  today  one  of  South  Dakota's 
leading  businessmen  and  a  member  of  Fron- 
tier Airlines  board  of  directors,  worked  for 
the  A-ssoclated  Press  after  World  War  II  and 
then  served  as  an  aide  to  a  senator  and  con- 
gressman before  returning  to  South  Dakota. 
Dean's  own  business  associates  talked  him 
into  becoming  Poss's  campaign  manager,  the 
two  of  them  criss-crossing  the  state  in  a 
Piper  Super  Cub — one  of  the  first,  and  pos- 
sibly the  first  time,  a  candidate  has  cam- 
paigned by  airplane. 

Foss  won  the  primary  and  became  governor 
in  January  1955.  To  the  man  who  had  suc- 
cessfully managed  his  campaign  went  the  Job 
of  highway  commission  secretary.  Later  Dean 
was  named  commissioner  of  the  West  River 
area,  but  his  chief  contribution  to  the  Poss 
gubernatorial  regime  wa.-.  his  role  as  a  trusted 
advisor  (they  have  remained  close  friends, 
and  often  meet  In  such  places  as  Washington, 
where  Joe's  office  Is  located,  the  Black  Hills 
and  sometimes  In  Arizona  where  Joe  now 
lives). 

Joe's  pres«i  secretary  during  his  governor- 
ship was  Bob  Lee,  now  editor  of  the  Sturgls 
(S.D.)  Tribune,  who  remembers  some  anec- 
dotes that  reflect  the  humaneness,  refreshing 
Informality  and  down-to-earth  close  touch 
Joe  had  with  his  constituents. 

"The  Pierre  Junior  High  School  is  situated 
just  across  the  street  from  the  State  Capitol, 
and  during  the  winter  a  lot  of  kids  from 
there  would  spend  their  lunch  hour  In  the 
Capitol  corridors,"  Lee  recalls.  "As  th?  gov- 
ernor's right-hand  man,  I  received  complaints 
from  the  custodial  crews  that  the  kids  were 
.scattering  parts  of  their  lunches  all  around. 
So  I  stayed  In  the  building  over  one  lunch 
hour  to  see  '.f  I  could  catch  them.  Sure 
enough,  I  did.  So  I  very  officiously  told  them 
tliey  couldn't  eat  there  anymore.  It  was 
somewhat  to  my  amazement  when  they 
chorused  back,  "well,  Joe  said  we  could!" 

"I  asked  Joe  about  It.  And  they  were 
right — he  had  given  them  his  permission. 
But  the  next  day.  he  called  them  Into  his 
office,  explained  that  the  Capitol  Is  a  place 
of  pride  for  all  South  Dakotans  Including 
young  people,  and  that  they  shouldn't  be 
messing  It  up.  We  had  no  further  trouble." 
Lee  also  recalls  this  story : 
"When  Ralph  Edwards  wanted  Joe  on  his 
This  is  Your  Life  program,  It  was  a  problem 
to  get  the  governor  to  Los  Angeles  without 
him  knowing  the  reason  for  the  trip.  How- 
ever, Joe  was  chairman  of  the  Easter  Seal 
Campaign  that  year  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and  we 
got  them  to  schedule  the  drive's  kickoff  in 
California — as  Joe  had  committed  himself  to 
make  a  number  of  public  appearances 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  the 
drive.  When  he  got  off  the  plane  In  Los 
Angeles  and  was  greeted  by  Edwards,  Joe 
thought  he  was  being  welcomed  as  the  fund 
drive  chairman  and  began  making  an  ap- 
peal for  funds  for  the  Easter  Seal  Society. 
Of  course,  he  wa.s  surprised  to  l!>am  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  that  night's  This  is  Your 
Life  program.  But  it  worked  out  well  for  the 
Easter  Seal  Society  too  as  it  drummed  up  a 
lot  more  contributions  on  the  West  Coast." 
And  this  one: 

"On  one  occasion  Joe  was  coming  in  for 
fuel  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  while  flying  a  Na- 
tional Guard  Jet  He  radioed  to  the  tower 
that  he  had  a  governor  and  a  VIP  aboard  as 
well  as  an  Air  Force  general.  The  tower  asked 
how  many  people  were  In  that  single-seat 
Jet.  'One,'  was  Joe's  reply." 

After  leaving  the  governorship  of  South 
Dakota.  Foss  became  commissioner  of  the 
American  Football  League  from  1959  to  1966. 
subsequently  going  Into  television  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  later  as  a  star  of  the  television 
series,      "The      Outdoorsman — Joe      Poss." 
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Throughout  the  post  w*ar  years,  Joe  has  been 
very  active  In  mentally  retarded  and  crip- 
pled children  programs.  He  is  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  Sun  School  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children  in  Phoenix,  .\rizona. 

Today,  he  confesses  to  being  a  "Born 
Again"  Christian.  His  own  words  best  describe 
his  discovery  of  serenity  after  u  hectic  and 
often  harassed  existence: 

"I  always  considered  myself  a  Christian. 
When  I  was  young  I  played  in  the  church 
orchestra  and  I  sat  right  up  next  to  the 
preacher.  I  was  taught  at  a  very  early  age 
right  from  WTong.  All  through  iny  life  I  al- 
woys  went  to  church  and  when  I  was  gover- 
nor I  taught  Sunday  school.  I  really  thought 
that  was  all  there  was  to  being  a  Christian. 
During  my  lifetime,  I've  come  close  to  death 
many  times.  In  fact,  I  came  so  close  that  my 
whole  life  passed  by  in  a  vision.  And  that's 
too  close!  I  thought  death  was  going  to 
score  and  I  wasn't  ready  to  go  and  now  I'm 
glad  I  didn't.  I  mentioned  these  close  calls 
because  I  always  thought  that  old  Joe  had 
a  big  part  In  saving  himself.  Oh,  I  prayed, 
but  It  was  a  real  short  and  to  the  point 
prayer  like:  "thank  you!'  I  al.vavs  irled  to 
follow  what  my  father  said:  'whatever  Job 
you  do  do  it  right.  If  it's  digging  a  ditch, 
dig  the  bent  ditch." 

"About  eight  years  ago  I  was  attending  a 
church  service  In  Scottsdale,  Arizona  and 
the  preacher  was  giving  a  hard  hitting  ser- 
mon. He  said,  'A  lot  of  people  think  they're 
Christians.  But  they're  not.  They  go  through 
the  ceremony,  but  when  it  comes  right  down 
to  It  that's  all  they  are — ceremonial  and  not 
real  Christians!' 

"After  the  service  I  realized  that  all  you 
have  to  do  to  become  a  Christian  is  to  ask 
the  Lord  to  come  Into  your  life,  ask  him  to 
forgive  your  sins  and  pray  to  God  that  he 
will  have  you  say  and  do  the  things  that 
he  wants  yoxi  to  do. 

"Since  the  day  I  attended  that  service  in 
Scottsdale,  I  have  asked  God  to  Klve  me  the 
strength  and  grace  to  grow  as  a  born  again 
Christian.  And  I  want  to  share  with  other 
people  what  the  Lord  has  done  In  my  life. 

"I  told  you  about  the  many  times  I've 
been  close  to  death  and  I  wasn  t  ready  to 
go.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  be  ready 
without  the  Lord  In  his  heart.  About  a  year 
ago  after  speaking  at  a  large  banquet  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas  I  started  having  severe 
chest  pains.  My  wife.  Donna,  had  a  doctor 
for  me  in  no  time.  He  listened  to  my  heart 
and  said  it  was  skipping  beats.  I  said  I  didn't 
mind  so  long  as  It  didn't  skip  too  many  in 
a  row.  Somebody  said.  'Let's  .shut  that  music 
off.'  The  music  was  a  rock  band  and  I  said 
'It's  probably  keeping  the  rhythm  of  my 
heart  going.'  They  took  me  to  the  hospital 
and  put  me  in  the  seclusion  room  (or  what- 
ever they  call  it).  A  friend  of  mine  showed 
up  by  the  name  of  Chuck  Connors.  You  know 
him  as  the  TV  'Rifleman'  and  movie  star. 
He  stopped  the  whole  show.  Everyone  left 
me  to  ask  him  for  autographs.  Which  goes 
to  show  you  can  move  off  the  scene  In  a 
hurry. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  wasn't  wor- 
ried about  the  prospect  of  not  making  It.  As 
It  turned  out.  It  wasn't  a  heart  attack,  but 
a  virus  infection  of  the  outer  linmg  of  the 
heart.  The  Lord  was  with  me  all  the  way 
on  that  trip  and  I  knew  I  didn't  have  a  thing 
In  the  world  to  be  afraid  of. 

""I  could  never  in  the  past  bring  mj-self  to 
pray  for  or  love  my  enemies.  Those  who  have 
known  me  through  the  years  know  what 
I  thought  of  enemies.  However,  I  now  love 
and  pray  for  my  enemies  and  all  people.  I 
just  want  everyone  to  enjoy  this  wonderful 
life."' 

Joe  and  Donna  today  reside  in  Scottsdale, 
spending  time  during  the  summer  at  their 
cabin  in  Wyoming.  They  esijoy  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  otner  outdoor  activities.  The  Sioux 
Palls,  South  Dakota  Airport  Is  named  "Joe 
Foss  Field."  After  the  dedication,  Joe  com- 
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mented  that  he  sure  appreciated  having  the 
field  named  after  him  while  he  was  still 
alive  and  kicking. 

To  those  who  know  him,  there  could  be 
no  finer  tribute  to  the  South  Dakota  farm- 
boy  who  personified  the  American  dream. 


REV.  ROBERT  W.  BOHL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  Reverend  Robert  'W. 
Bchl,  Ph.  D.,  senior  pastor  of  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Berwyn,  Pa.,  for 
the  last  10  years,  has  been  chosen  to  be 
the  pastor  of  the  Ardmcre  Presbyterian 
Church   in  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

To  say  that  Dr.  Boh!  will  be  missed 
by  his  congrepation  would  be  an  under- 
statement. He  served  not  only  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  flock  but,  became 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  problems  of 
his  community.  Now,  at  age  39,  this  out- 
standing preacher  and  extrordinary 
leader  has  accepted  a  new  challenge.  The 
receipt  of  the  honor  certificate  award 
for  humanitarian  activities  by  the  Val- 
ley Force  Freedoms  Foundation  is  indic- 
ative of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr. 
Bohl  is  held. 

Far  from  the  least  of  his  attributes 
are  his  charming  wife,  Judy,  and  their 
two  winesome  daughters — Angela,  11 
and  Beverly  Ann  who  has  just  turned  7. 

During  Dr.  Bohl's  years  at  Berwyn  the 
membership  has  grown  from  an  apa- 
thetic .500  to  an  enthusiastic  850.  The 
church  school  has  increased  from  an 
average  weekly  attendance  of  60  to  ap- 
pi'oximately  140.  Several  youtli  organiza- 
tions are  highly  active  and  a  major 
building  addition,  primarily  designed  to 
provide  modern  facilities  for  the  church 
school,  was  recently  completed. 

More  important  than  any  statistical 
analysis  is  the  spirit  of  warmth,  friend- 
liness and  inspiration  that  pei'vades  the 
relationship  between  pastor  and  congre- 
gation. It  is  immediately  apparent  even 
to  the  casual  visitor.  The  front  cover 
of  the  chu'-ch's  weekly  bulletin  helps  put 
it  all  in  perspective.  It  lists  the  pastors 
as  Dr.  Robert  W.  Bohl  and  his  assistant. 
Rev.  Douglas  R.  Baker,  and  it  lists  as 
ministers  "All  the  Members  of  the 
Church." 

Before  coming  to  Berwyn  Dr.  Bohl's 
assignments  included  several  years  as 
student  and  later  assistant  pastor  at  the 
Llanerch  Presbyterian  Church;  a  period 
of  teaching  in  two  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia's prestigious  colleges,  and  several 
periods  of  service  as  interim  pastor  in 
various  churches  in  the  area. 

Bob  Bohl  was  born  on  November  5, 
1937.  in  Chattanooga,  Okla.,  of  Gei'man 
backgioiuid  parents.  His  father  was  a 
rancher  and  the  family,  which  includes 
one  older  brother,  was  nurtured  in  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  town's  tiny  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  years  in  Chatta- 
nooga's public  schools  were  relatively 
uneventful  except  for  two  major  devel- 
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opments.  During  his  senior  year  a  grad- 
ual but  strong  calling  came  from  the 
Lord  to  pursue  the  Christian  ministry. 
And  at  virtually  the  same  time  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  girl  one  year  his 
jimior,  named  Judith  Ann  Capshaw. 

In  1955  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks  in  Clarksville,  Ark.  This  is  a 
Presbyterian  affiliated  institution  of  very 
high  academic  standing.  At  the  time 
Bohl  was  a  student.  25  of  its  27  faculty 
members  held  Ph.  D.  degrees,  a  fact  that 
no  doubt  had  a  bearing  on  the  young 
man's  penchant  for  learning  in  later 
years.  Many  years  earlier  the  Reverend 
Edmund  G.  Rawson,  Ardmore's  first  pas- 
tor, had  become  intensely  interested  in 
the  college  while  serving  on  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  National  Missions.  It  was 
from  that  institution  that  Dr.  Rawson  re- 
ceived his  D.D.  degree. 

While  the  college  offers  a  conventional 
4-year  curriculum,  Bob  Bohl  was  there 
for  only  3  years,  a  feat  accomplished  by 
crowding  the  necessary  4-year  credits 
into  the  shorter  period.  At  the  end  of  his 
.second  year  he  married  his  childhood 
sweetheart  just  after  her  graduation 
from  high  school.  Although  they  were 
quite  young,  the  marriage  had  the  full 
support  and  encouragement  of  both  par- 
ents and  proved  an  outstanding  success. 
While  Bob  was  a  senior,  Judy  was  a 
freshman  at  the  Ozarks. 

Despite  the  accelerated  pace  Bohl 
spent  every  weekend  assisting  first  in 
the  local  church  and  later,  with  Judy, 
traveled  the  50  miles  to  a  little  church 
in  Mountainburg,  Ark.,  where  he  was  its 
student  and  virtually  full-time  pastor. 
All  this  was  without  benefit  of  formal 
theological  training. 

On  campus  he  was  president  of  the 
History  Club,  the  Young  Republican 
Club,  the  Oklahoma  Club,  and  the  Radio 
Club.  He  was  voted  by  his  peers  as  the 
"All-around  Chri?tiaii  Male",  and  "Most 
Likely  To  Succeed,"  and  was  elected  to 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges  and 
Univcrsitic'.j."  For  an  encore  he  attended 
an  early-morning  noncredit  course  in 
Gieek  lan^'uages  5  days  a  week  for  all  3 
^€'ars. 

During  qll  of  the  years  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  he  and  Judy  week- 
ended in  Ll.'.nerch  where  he  was  student 
assistant  minister  and  the  following  )-ear 
he  became  full-time  assistant  minister. 
"It  was  a  most  unusual  rclationslilp, ' 
Bob  recalls,  "for  the  senior  pastor  en- 
couraged me  to  share  in  tlie  total  min- 
istry, not  just  the  youth  work."  Before 
long  he  was  preaching  at  the  first  sei-vlce 
almost  every  Sunday. 

Meanwhile  Judy  spent  the  first  vear 
attending  Rider  College  in  nearby  Tren- 
ton, attaining  full  jimior  college  credits. 
Then,  to  ease  the  financial  squeeze,  she 
worked  the  last  years  as  legal  patent 
secretary  at  the  RCA  Laboratories  in 
Princeton. 

Immediately  foUov.ing  his  gi'adu.ttion 
at  Princeton,  the  newly  titled  Reverend 
Ml-.  Eohl  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  his  home  church  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Okla. 

The  next  several  years  wei'e  almost 
equally  divided  between  continuing 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
teaching  positions  at  both  Ursinus  Col- 
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lege  and  Temple  University 
uing   ministry   at   Llaneich 
churches.  His  studies  lee 
bcth  M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  degi  ees 
ing  assignments,  in  variou ; 
tory,     provided     invalual  le 
training.  His  ministry,  aft^r 
needs  at  Llanerch,  led  to 
terim  pastor"  in  several 
churches  and  occasional 
many  more.  He  also  develdped 
ccunselinj  service  that  wis 
mand. 

Diu-ing  this  period   he 
very  high  honors:  the 
ship  which  permitted  a 
research  in  France,  and  Ijhe 
Lingelbach  Fellowship  thr^  mgh 
was  enabled  to  partlcipatf 
on  diplomatic  relations  in 
bright  award  is  sponsored 
Government  and  was  graiited 
to  only  50  of  the  nearly    i 
plied.   The   equally   limited 
Fellowship  is  sponsored  by 
of  Pennsylvania  and  awArded 
traordiiiary  students  pursuing 
grees." 

As  the  Ph.  D.  came  ev^r 
admits  to  a  period  of 
future  He  in  the  academic 
the  church?  Very  soon  the 
Lord  came  loud  and  clear 
mouthpiece  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
who    had    recently 
Bryn  Mawr  Church  and 
interim    pastor    at 
Clements'  urging  and  the 
of   Trinity's   Pastor   Ni 
mittee,  Bob  Bohl  acceptejl 
senior  pastor  in  June 
for  the  incompleted  Ph.  D 
interrupted,  but  was  flnaipy 
1974. 

Interestingly  Berwyn  is 
west  of  Ardmore,  but  in 
of  Donegal,  with 
caster.    Pa.    Once    settlec 
Church,  Dr.  Bohl  quickly 
responsibilities    within 
These  have  included: 

Member    of    National 
mittee; 

Member  of  Commission 
cal  Mission  and  Relations 

Current  chairman  of  M 
latlons  Committee; 

Attendance    at    last 
assemblies; 

Commissioner  to  the 
in  1972; 

Commissioner  to  Synod 
in  1971; 

Member  of  General 
Committee  on  the  'Theology 
to  the  Ministry"  which 
port  in  1972. 

In  addition  he  has 
community  organizations 
ticularly  the  following : 

Director  of  Upper  Main 

Vice  president  of  the 
fare  Council  of  Chester  County 

Trustee  of  the  Presbyter 
of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
rent) ;  and 

Trustee  of  the  Pearl  S. 
tion  (current) . 

Throughout  his  ministry  iDr.  Bohl  has 
had  a  very  special  interest  yi  young  peo- 
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pie,  participating  actively  in  both  their 
organized  and  unorganized  endeavors. 
This  embraces,  especially,  many  retreats 
and  work  projects  that  have  done  much 
to  help  mold  their  Christian  faith. 

In  summary.  Dr.  Bohl  is  a  man  of  many 
exceptional  abilities.  He  has  a  warm  and 
Inspiring  personality,  an  impressive 
background  in  both  academics  and 
theology,  a  fantastic  determination  to 
accomplish  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
an  abiding  faith  in  our  Lord.  Within  the 
limitations  of  modern  day  mortals,  he 
can  be  called  a  true  man  of  God. 


GEORGIA  GOVERNOR  TESTIFIES 
REGARDING  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
George  Busbee,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  with  regard  to  Federal 
economic  development  and  employment 
legislation. 

His  comments  merit  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  by  the  Congress  both  for 
legislation  currently  pending  before  us 
and  for  future  legislative  initiatives.  I 
include  it  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Testimony  by  Hon.  George  Bttsbee 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, since  becoming  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
In  1975,  I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned tvith  severp.l  economic  development 
Issues  Involving  our  State 'Federal  partner- 
ship. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share 
my  concerns  and  views  on  what  might  be 
done  to  expedite  economic  recovery. 

In  August  of  1976,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  Its  override  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  put  Into  effect  Public  Law  94-369, 
the  Local  Public  Works  and  Employment 
Act  of  1976.  It  Is  the  extension  and  possible 
amendments  to  title  I  of  this  act  cow  under 
consideration   which   Is   my   major   concern. 

A3  you  know.  Congress  has  provided  the 
States  with  several  economic  development 
programs.  In  Georgia,  as  In  other  eastern 
States,  two  regional  economic  development 
commissions  cross  the  State:  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  (ARC),  cre- 
ated by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission  (CPRC)  established 
In  1967  and  expanded  In  1976  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, in  working  with  local  and  State 
government  provides  funds  for  projects 
through  other  titles  and  sections  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  I  am  also  Involved  in  State  planning 
for  the  use  of  Federal  waste  water  treat- 
ment funds  under  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  this  context  of  Involve- 
ment and  experience,  like  all  Governors,  I 
have  witnessed  and  participated  in  all  man- 
ner of  meetings,  conferences,  and  discus- 
sions on  the  practices,  rules  and  procedures 
of  these  and  other  Federal  Institutions  and 
their  methods  of  resources  allocation  for 
projects. 

In  light  of  the  obviovis  duplication  of  ef- 
forts in  economic  development  programs,  I 
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question  whether  the  people  of  Georgia  and 
all  the  other  States  under  the  regional  com- 
mission and  EDA  umbrella  are  getting  the 
most  for  their  economic  development  dol- 
lar. Would  not  It  be  better  to  rearrange 
some  aspects  of  the  available  programs  to 
enable  Governors  and  local  leaders  to  not 
only  meet  their  priorities  but  the  Nation's 
as  well? 

Under  title  I  of  the  Local  Public  Works 
and  Employment  Act,  a  scatter  gun  ap- 
proach to  a  severe  national  problem  was 
taken.  I  realize  the  emergency  nature  of  the 
situation  which  prompted  Congress  to 
quickly  prlme-the-pump  of  local  govern- 
ments In  order  to  give  a  boost  to  economi- 
cally hard-hit  areas.  The  theory  was  fine, 
but  the  implementation  of  It  needs  revision. 
In  Georgia  we  received  aproxlmately  $25 
million,  about  2>4  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriated funds,  which  Is  equal,  colnclden- 
tally,  to  Georgia's  share  of  the  national  pop- 
ulation. At  my  direction,  State  agencies  took 
a  back  seat  to  local  projects  and,  as  a  result, 
the  State  received  no  funds.  However,  the  ra- 
tionale as  to  why  various  localities  received 
what  they  did  and  others  did  not  has  left 
many  local  leaders  and  planning  agencies 
scratching  their  heads. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Atlanta,  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about  9  percent  re- 
ceived $5  million  for  a  bridge  which  was  cer- 
tainly needed.  However,  the  project  was  35th 
out  of  the  city's  priority  list  of  40  projects. 
In  addition,  Atlanta  received  about  25  per- 
cent of  Georgia's  allocation  while  every  other 
city  over  25,000  received  nothing. 

Carroll  County,  which  has  a  total  unem- 
ployment rate  below  6  percent,  had  a  com- 
munity with  314  unemployed  which  received 
$1V2  million,  while  nearby  Henry  County, 
door  neighbor,  Coweta  County,  which  had  a 
total  unemployment  rate  over  8  percent  and 
communities  with  larger  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed, received  nothing. 

SlmUarly,  Gwinnett  County,  with  a  total 
unemployment  rat«  below  6  percent  received 
$1'''2  million,  while  nearby  Henry  County, 
with  a  total  unemployment  rate  between  8 
percent  and  9  percent,  received  nothing. 

Numerous  other  similar  complaints  seem 
to  be  aimed  at  the  Economic  Development 
Administration's  computer,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  avoid  later  charges  of  unfairness  In 
selections.  EDA  fed  Into  this  computer  the 
requirement  that  each  State  share  be  di- 
vided In  a  manner  not  mandated  by  law. 
Also,  EDA  established  a  comparison  of  coun- 
ty unemployed  to  State  unemployed  sup- 
posedly to  ensure  that  disproportionate 
amounts  of  money  would  not  be  concen- 
trated in  any  one  area  of  the  State.  The  com- 
bination of  these  factors  left  to  EDA's  dis- 
cretion has  confused  our  people,  to  say  the 
least.  The  needs  approach  which  seemed  to 
be  Inherent  in  the  legislation  was  missing  at 
the  allocation  level. 

How  can  a  distant  Federal  agency  Indi- 
vidually assess  the  problems  of  small  towns 
and  communities  and  then  weigh  one 
against  the  other?  There  are  over  3.000 
counties  and  over  75,000  other  units  of  gov- 
vernments  In  this  country.  In  Georgia  alone, 
there  were  649  possible  projects  filed  on  oiir 
State's  notification  of  Intent  forms  per  the 
requirement  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  circular  A-95.  This  Included  $462 
million  for  local  government  and  $43  million 
for  State  programs.  Out  of  this  expression  of 
need,  31  projects  totalling  $26.2  million  were 
approved.  Certainly  the  EDA  system  worked 
If  the  only  objective  was  to  dump  the  money 
into  the  economy  as  qulckiy  as  possible,  with 
equal  certainty  the  system  failed  If  you  at- 
tempt to  find  some  thread  of  reason  as  to 
why  these  31  Georgia  projects  were  funded 
over  the  618  which  were  rejected. 

To  expect  a  small  Federal  agency  to  be- 
come omnipotent  and  omniscient  overnight 
as  to  the  equal  Justness  of  each  request  may 
be  too   much   for   ua   to  ask.   However,  we 
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can  haggle  until  doomsday  over  all  the  prob- 
lems that  EDA  encountered  and  all  the  de- 
mands they  failed  to  meet  and  still  miss  the 
real  objective  of  the  program:  to  provide  a 
badly  needed  rational  economic  stimulus  to 
this  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  as  Governor  of  Georgia 
I  have  the  ability  or  expertise  to  decide  what 
New  York,  North  Dakota  or  New  Mexico  need 
to  enhance  their  economic  recovery.  But  I  do 
know  what  Georgia  needs.  I  can  work 
through  our  county  and  municipal  associa- 
tions, our  local  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  and  my  intergovern- 
mental relations  council  to  plot  out  a 
program  of  State  needs.  I  can  help  establish 
priorities  on  those  needs  in  a  way  which  will 
provide  a  coordinated  approach  to  solving 
our  present  economic  problems.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  this 
end,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  a 
way  In  which  It  might  be  done. 

Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  required  governors  to  design  an 
economic  development  planning  process,  and 
section  304  of  this  act  provided  a  small 
amount  of  funds  for  implementation  of  proj- 
ects generated  by  the  process.  In  1975, 
Georgia  fu:'maUzcd  its  EDA  section  302  plan- 
ning program.  The  program's  main  goal 
reiterated  the  Intent  of  Congress:  To  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment planning  process  as  part  of  the  overall 
State  planning  process.  This  process  will  set 
the  overall  State  goals,  objectives  and  priori- 
ties to  guide  economic  development  in 
Georgia. 

Elements  of  Georgia's  302  planning  process 
include:  The  coordination  of  planning 
activities  among  appropriate  State  and  sub- 
State  agencies:  The  formulation  of  State 
goals  and  objectives  as  a  basis  for  Inter- 
agency development  programming;  and  the 
integration  of  the  planning  and  budgeting 
functions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  tlie  plan- 
ning process  Is  designed  so  that  sub-State 
and  local  planning  efforts  influence  the 
determination  of  State-wide  development 
goals  and  project  opportunities.  It  was  and 
still  Is  my  intent  to  have  this  overall  eco- 
nomic development  planning  process  directed 
toward  the  reduc;ion  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and  the  enhancement  of  low  income 
levels. 

To  complement,  and  subsequently  aid  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  State's  302  plan- 
ning program,  Georgia  was  provided  a  mode.st 
sum  of  section  304  moneys.  However,  because 
of  the  constraints  attached  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds,  a  uuniber  of  Investment 
opportunities  have  been  lost.  For  example,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  supplement  high 
priority  Appalachian  and  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission  projects  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  fund  more  projects  and 
programs  needed  In  the  State.  As  another 
example,  I  was  not  permitted  to  utilize  sec- 
tion 304  funds  to  supplement  urgently 
needed  title  I  projects  which  received  Local 
Public  Worlts  Employment  Act  funds  be- 
cause "LPW"  was  nol  a  "regular"  EDA  pro- 
gram. These  restrictions  severely  affect  my 
ability  to  carry  oat  the  mandate  of  Congress 
inherent  in  section  302.  Without  the  means 
to  turn  our  mutually  developed  ideas  into 
realities  my  role  is  without  potency. 

Through  section  302  Governors  potentially 
have  the  sta.T,  the  expertise,  and  the  state- 
wide input  to  map  out  a  fine  economic 
recovery  system  for  our  States.  The  money 
could  go  for  a  number  of  worthy  economic 
development  pviiposes— from  matching  State 
and  local  monies  to  working  In  concert  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
all  title  V  commissions.  I  think  the  results 
could  be  very  successful  if  we  stick  to  the 
principle  of  allowing  local  leaders  to  solve 
local  problems. 
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I  am  not  asking  for  a  handout,  but  a  wise 
approach  to  the  disbursement  of  public 
works  funds.  What  good  are  the  systems 
Congress  has  mandated  us  to  develop  If  we 
are  never  given  resources  to  Implement 
them?  If  a  portion  of  the  title  I  funds  under 
consideration  v/ere  channelled  through  sec- 
tion 304  to  Implement  programs,  developed 
by  the  section  302  planning  process,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  find  not  only  a  lessening  of 
the  unemployment  rate,  but  also  discover 
the  real  ability  of  State  and  lo?al  govern- 
ments to  provide  a  logical  and  comprehen- 
sive short-  and  long-term  economl:  recov- 
ery program  for  the  people. 

In  conclusion.  In  all  true  partnerships, 
trust  Is  the  most  important  Ingredient.  If 
the  Federal/State  relationship  is  to  be  a 
strong  and  successful  one,  we  must  be  able 
to  work  together  to  carry  out  our  parts  of 
the  bargain.  So  far.  Governors  have  not  been 
given  the  necessary  resources  to  fully  utilize 
section  302  and  section  304. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  Incorporation  of 
the  concepts  I  have  briefly  outlined  Into  the 
pending  legislation,  so  that  we  may  more 
fully  participate  in  the  Federal  State  part- 
nership and  thus  more  efficiency  and  effec- 
tively use  our  fiscal  resources  in  a  collec- 
tive econom.lc  recovery  effort. 
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PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN 
THE  FAR  EAST 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Sowers,  president 
and  publislier  of  the  Rolla  Daily  News, 
Rolla,  Mo.,  sent  me  copies  of  several  let- 
ters to  President  Carter  rcRarding  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Sowers 
expresses  the  need  of  military  suppUes 
for  Thailand  in  order  to  resist  Commu- 
nist thrusts  over  the  borders  of  Cambodia 
and  Lao"^.  Mr.  Sowers  al.so  interviewed 
Premier  Chiang  and  discussed  his  percep- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  it  relates 
to  Taiwan. 

The  letter  to  President  Carter  which 
appeared  as  an  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Rolla  Daily  News.  Feb.  18,  1977) 
The  EDrron  Says  .  .  . 
(By  Edward  W.  Sowers) 

Letter  to  the  PreAdent  from  the  Orient 
Bangkok,  Thait^nd. 

Dfar  Mn.  FnESiuE.N'T  Jimmy  Carter:  I  am 
writing  you  from  the  Orient  to  report  my 
findings  on  a  current  National  Newspaper 
Association  Study  Mission,  up-dating  facts 
garnered  on  previous  trips  I  have  made  cov- 
ering six  of  this  troubled  world's  continents 
during  the  past  45  years. 

You  have  asked  lo  be  kept  informed  by  the 
people  of  yovir  constituency,  so  I  hasten  to 
inform  you  in  this  open  letter  scries  because 
I  fear  you  are  being  woefully  misinformed 
by  others.  Including  members  of  your  ow^n 
cabinet  and  staff  and  by  certain  members  of 
Con^resa. 

As  an  observer  on  the  national  and  inter- 
nat.onal  scenes  for  50  years,  I  have  pajd  my 
own  way  as  an  editor  and  reporter,  so  I  am 
not  obligated  to  anyone  but  jny  readers  to 
whom  I  have  promised  truthful  and  Informed 
reporting.  So,  please,  Sir,  be  It  known  that: 

Here  in  the  \ineasy  capital  of  Thailand, 
from  whence  we  withdrew  o\ir  military  bases, 
the  government  since  was  overthrown  once 
by  revolting  communist  elements,  and  now  a 


caretaker  government,  in  control  only  with 
strict  military  strength,  reports  it  is  In  dire 
and  immediate  need  of  materiel  to  supply  its 
defense  forces  to  fend  off  Vietnam — and 
Chinese-oriented  communist  thrusts  across 
three  of  its  four  border  sides. 

Gen.  Suthee  Nartvorathat,  Thai  Commerce 
Minister,  authorized  to  speak  for  Prime  Min- 
ister Tanln  Kralvlxien,  simply  pleaded  with 
NA  reporters  to  "tell  President  Carter  that  we 
need  help — materiel — to  keep  our  defense 
forces  strong  enough  to  resist  increasing 
communist  thrusts  over  our  borders  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  don't  need  soldiers 
or  airmen,"  said  General  Nartvorathat  (e 
graduate  of  Stanford  University),  " — we  have 
adequate  personnel,  but  supplies  we  ne«d, 
and  promptly." 

The  minister  said  the  Thai  army  Is  using 
five  U.S. -supplied  helicopters  for  border 
patrols,  in  cooperation  with  the  Burmese 
army,  to  drive  back  the  communists. 

On  the  day  of  this  Interview  the  Bangkok 
Post  reported  "one  border  patrol  trooper 
killed  and  one  seriously  wounded  in  an  am- 
bush by  communist  terrorists  yesterday  in 
Laharnsal  District." 

The  same  edition  announced  that  "more 
border  patrol  police  and  armoured  personnel 
carriers  have  been  sent  to  Aranyaprathet 
following  the  massacre  of  34  Thai  villagers 
by  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers  last  month"  and 
from.  .  . 

"Am  I  correct.  Mr.  Minister,  in  feeling  that 
the  only  real  enemy  of  the  free  world  is  com- 
munism and  that  It  must  be  resisted  on  all 
fronts?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  that  is  so  correct,"  General  Nart- 
vorathat answered.  "That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Thai  is  what  the  world's  ills 
are  all  about.  Here,  in  Thailand  ovu:  Prime 
Minister  says  we  are  now  In  a  count-down — 
we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

An  "opUtm  war  '  is  also  heating  up  on  the 
"Golden  Triarigle"  front  In  north  Thailand, 
northeast  Burma  and  northwest  Laos.  Al- 
though when  we  were  briefed  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy  and  told  that  narcotics  from  the 
Golden  Triangle  "is  no  big  problem  now 
since  US.  troops  and  airmen  have  been 
withdrawn"  yet  only  one  day  later  United 
Pres?  reporter  Pa-jl  Vogle  reported  in  the 
Bangkok  Post  that  "Thai  and  Burmese  forces 
using  U.S. -supplied  helicopters  have  begun 
a  push  against  border  rebels  and  sparked 
the  biggest  opium  war  in  recent  history." 

Vogle's  informants  from  the  poppy-grow- 
ing bills  and  mountains  of  the  Infamous  tri- 
angle estimate  the  crop  from  Burma  alone 
this  year  will  exceed  600  tons,  probably  the 
largest  in  history.  During  the  past  18  months, 
Burmese  Communist  Party  troops  have  effec- 
tively seized  contiol  of  the  poppy-growing 
Eastern  Shun  States  that  twrder  China  and 
are  within  a  three-day  walk  to  Thailand. 

The  bhans,  who  comprise  more  than  five 
million  of  Burma's  30  million  Inhabitants, 
are  the  most  deeply  involved,  Vogle  says.  The 
Shans  are  controlled  by  42-year-old  Khun 
Sa,  a  Chinese  communist,  who  has  become 
the  warlord  of  the  opium  Golden  Triangle. 
Hts  Chiiie.se  predecessor,  Lo  Sing  Han,  was 
captured  by  the  Burmese  in  1975  and  is  now 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Rangoon.  There, 
in  1974.  this  reporter  was  told  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  that  despite  U.S.  efforts 
to  help  the  Barmcse  and  Thais  opium  from 
the  Golden  Triangle  is  supplying  the  world's 
nai  cotio  markets. 

If  wc  are  to  believe  the  UPI— and  this 
reporter,  a  client  of  that  news- gathering  or- 
ganization back  in  his  Rolla,  Mo.  Daily  News, 
believes — then  the  problem  of  opium  and 
heroin  is  a  very,  very  real  problem  in  the  free 
world. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  read  another  dU- 
patch  now  before  my  eyes  that  your  United 
Nations  emissary,  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  Is  re- 
porting to  you  and  our  nation  back  home 
(after  a  quick  trip  to  Africa)   that  "racism. 
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not  communism,  is  our  enemy, 
that  to  the  Thais,  the  Malaysia 
enslaved    Vietnamese,    the    Tal 
Rhodesians    or     (please    don't 
Czechoslovaks  and  Hungarians 
laugh  In  his  face,  and  yours,  iX 
muster  a  smile  through  their 
of  communism.   All   of  Southeast 
Africa — a   short   Jet-hop    across 
Bengal — do  live  In  deadly  fear  of 
takeover. 

Really.  Mr.   President,  I 
that     you    are    not     "getting    t 
poop."    as    your    brother,    Billy 
Perhaps  you  should  send  him 
Ambassador  Young  and  Secretary 
Vance    on    fact-finding    mission! 
venture  to  say  BlUy  would  returi 
truth  than  you  seem  to  be  getting 
more   accurate   facts   than   your 
received  from  former  Secretary 

Prom  this  vantage  point  (Inclijdi 
from  Tokyo,  Taipei,  Hong  Kong 
pore)  one  sees  the  African  problem 
twined   with  Asia.   Going  back 
NNA  reporters,  Inclvidlng  this 
so  prophetically  by  Ian  Smith, 
Ister  of  Rhodesia,  that  the 
drive  the  Portuguese  out  of 
Angola   and   that  the   raids   on 
would  Increase.  Mr.  Smith  pleadtd 
not  hlnderance,  from  the  Unlte< 
response,  Mr.  Kissinger  and  now 
insist  on  helping  the   'ommunls 
black   majorities   drive   Mr.   Sml 
white   government    (which    in   5C 
built  Rhodesia  from  a  warring 
modern  repvibllc)  toward  death 
tion. 

Now,  please  allow  me   to  take 
five-hour  Jet  hop  northeast  to 
Taiwan    (a  three-hour  hop   if 
over  Vietnam — which  we  cannot 
the  communists  to  whom  you 
are  thinking  of  rebuilding  with  V 
As  you  know,  Taiwan  Is  all  that 
Free    China.    But    what    a    re 
locked   Island   it   is!   There,   a   CI 
named  Chiang  Ching-kuo  Is  the 
is  a  chlp-off-the-old-block,  a  son 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kat  Shek 
eral  MacArthur  pulled  the  Japa 
Island,  the  Chinese   freedom-lov 
mainland  to  the  communists  an 
the   Island  of  Formosa,   now  call 
the  Republic  of  China.  Premier 
up  where  his  father  left  off  and, 
in  U.S.  aid.  has  built  a  strong.  If 
republic! 

Now,   In    the   past   year   or   so, 
returning  82  for  every  81  which 
States  sent  them  to  prime  the 
turning  our  dollars  in  exports  a 
now    our    ninth    largest    tradlnfe 
Taiwan   U   one   of   the   few    natli  ms 
back  U.S.  aid  dollars;  most  of  thefn 
millions,  then  spit  on  us! 

It  was  so  easy  to  meet  Premier 
was  a  classmate  of  a  RoUa 
one  Col.  Vem  Loeslng,  at  Officer 
School    in    Fort    Leavenworth.    C 
sent  a  letter  Introducing  me  and 
he  grant  me  an  interview.  Talw 
sador,  Jim  Shen.  a  friend  of  my 
Dick  Ichord,  in  Washington,  cable^ 
In  my  behalf  so  when  the  NN.\ 
Taipei,  the  prime  minister,  his 
staff  greeted  all  of  us.  It  was  so  ea»y 
me   wonder  why  our  Vlce-Presldfnt 
Mondale  did  not  visit  Taiwan  and 
ment  when  he  visited  nearby 
The   People's  Republic   of  China 
ably  the  Soviet  Union  might  have 
but    they   object   to   everything 
tageous  to  communism,  anyway — s 
dale.  It  seems  to  me.  should  hav 
great  free  Chinese  nation  a  cour 
was  Invited,  a  Taiwan  minister 
the  reply:  "Impossible."  No  high- 
lean    has    been    there    since    Vlci 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rockefeller  went  to  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang's 
funeral. 

Premier  Chiang  talked  to  us  for  an  hour 
and  answered  many  questions.  But  first  his 
ministers  flew  us  to  the  South  tip  of  the 
island  and  showed  us  the  massive  steel  mill 
(second  only  to  the  one  in  Japan)  and  ship- 
building yards,  an  incredible  industrial  com- 
plex. Premier  Chiang  flew  there,  too,  and 
received  us  In  a  large  room  Inside  the  yards. 
My  first  question  to  the  Chinese  leader: 

"Mr.  Premier,  do  you  feel  that  In  the  light 
of  our  new  president  Jimmy  Carter's  state- 
ment that  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  be  with 
morality  and  Justice  to  all  nations  that  our 
treaty  and  friendship  with  your  country  will 
continue  In  force?'" 

"Yes,  yes."  promptly  answered  the  leader 
of  Free  China,  "we  very  much  like  your  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  know  that  your  nation  under 
his  leadership  will  continue  to  be  helpful  and 
friendly.  In  fact,  his  election  has  given  us  a 
new  lease  on  life.  Please  tell  him  that." 

So  now  I've  told  you,  Mr.  President,  told 
you,  that  Is,  if  this  letter  reaches  your  eyes. 

I  Prom  the  Rolla  Dally  News,  Feb.  20,  1977] 

The  EorroR  Says  .  .  . 

(By  Edward  W.  Sowers) 

Letter  To  The  President  From  The  Orient 

Part  II 

Singapore. 

Dear  Mr.  President  Jimmy  Carter:  This 
small  but  powerful  city-state  Is  not  vacillat- 
ing to  communism,  Mr.  President. 

I  saw  little  evidence  of  a  military  force 
but  plenty  of  "economic  power"  Jamming  its 
famous  crcssroads-to-the-world  harbor.  And 
Its  government  Is  speaking  and  acting.  In 
cooperation  with  other  southeast  Asian  na- 
tlon.s.  to  contain  the  ever-present  threat  of 
communism. 

Singapore  has  Just  elected  a  new  president 
by  a  heavy  majority  on  a  platform,  an- 
nounced In  the  Straits  Times  that  Singa- 
pore would  continue  on  a  firm  program  of 
(a)  following  Japan's  economic  develop- 
ment policies,  (b)  enforcing  the  law  ban- 
ning communism  by  detaining  and  expelling 
communists  and  pro-communists  without 
trial,  and  (c)  extracting  from  the  Western 
world  "only  that  which  is  good  for  us.  " 
(They  mean  the  U.S.  and  western  Europe. 
Mr.  President). 

We  get  mere  reliable  information  from  the 
government  authorities  and  by  reading  the 
English-language  newspapers  than  we  do 
from  your  embassies,  Mr.  President.  Here  In 
Singapore,  NNA  reporters  were  received  and 
entertained  beautifully  at  the  elegant  U.S. 
Ambassador's  home,  but  no  news  came  from 
there,  naturally. 

Singapore's  talk-stand  against  the  com- 
munists Is  backed  by  military  force  In 
neighboring  nations,  except  In  Hong  Kong, 
where  detente  and  free-trade  with  them  Is 
practiced.  (We  were  cautioned  not  to  wear 
our  "Welcome,  Journalists  To  Taiwan" 
badges  in  Hcng  Kong). 

I  asked  Dr.  Chien  Fu,  vice-minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  In  Taipei  If  there  are  any 
communist?;  In  Taiwan.  His  answer:  "Of 
course  not.  We  have  a  law  here  banning 
communism  and  pro-communist  activities." 
He  also  said  that  40  per  cent  of  Taiwan's 
budget  goes  for  defense,  making  sure  the 
Island  republic  can  repel  any  conventional 
ground  or  air  attack.  That  policy  was  stated 
to  U3  the  day  before  by  Premier  Chiang,  who 
said  "The  Republic  of  China  Is  always  alert 
to  any  Chinese  Communist  military  initia- 
tives. We  are  fully  prepared  for  any  military 
attack  from  the  Chinese  Communists  be- 
cause they  are  aggressive  In  nature."  Discus- 
sing the  mainland  situation,  he  commented: 

"Hua  Kuo-feng's  rise  to  power  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  Chinese  Communists  Is  only  a 
change  of  many  changes  in  Chinese  Com- 
munist political  turmoil." 
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Dr.  Chlen,  who  has  traveled  and  lectured 
In  the  United  States,  said  that  Is  the  reason 
It  Is  dangerous  for  the  U.S.  to  attempt  'nor- 
malization' with  mainland  China  "where, 
from  day  to  day,  you  won't  know  who  you 
are  dealing  with.  The  leaders  there  today  may 
be  purged  tomorrow.  How  can  you  deal  from 
your  announced  foreign  policy  of  human 
rights  with  dignity  and  Justice'  when  the 
leaders  of  mainland  China  have  the  blood 
of  60  million  (either  murdered  or  imprisoned) 
Chinese  on  their  hands?" 

I  asked  a  "China  watcher"  at  another  U.S. 
embassy  to  comment  on  that.  He  questioned 
the  truth  of  it. 

Who  are  we  to  believe,  Mr.  President? 

I  also  a.?ked  If  there  is  anything  left  of  the 
SEATO  organization  and  was  told  there  Isn't 
but  that  there  Is  another  loose  federation  of 
southeastern  Asian  states  called  'Asean.* 
There  Is  evidence  of  this  organization  and 
the  need  for  It  at  every  capital  we  visited  ex- 
cepting In  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong. 

Malaysian  troops  are  fighting  slde-by-slde 
with  Thai  soldiers  to  repel  communist  thrusts 
from  Cambodia.  Likewise,  communist  pres- 
sure, has  made  strange  compatriots  of  the 
Burmese  (Socialist-Communist)  army.  I 
didn't  believe  U  On  Pe,  Burmese  cabinet 
member,  four  years  ago  when  he  told  me  In 
Rangoon  that  his  government  was  totali- 
tarian socialism,  "good  only  for  Burma"  and 
that  they  would  fight  off  the  communists, 
particularly  the  opium  producers  In  the 
Golden  Triangle,  but  I  believe  him  now  what 
with  Burmese  soldiers  fighting  with  the  Thais 
to  repel  communist  threats  and  the  flood  of 
opium  and  heroin  from  the  northernmost 
part  of  that  nation,  now  under  control  of 
communist  rebels  with  whom  the  Burmese 
government  does  not  seem  to  cope. 

We  would  learn  little  from  the  Interior  of 
Cambodia,  less  from  Vietnam,  except  from 
reading  the  papers  which  carried  articles 
dally  describing  murderous  thrusts  PROM 
Cambodia.  But  now  comes  The  Reader's  Di- 
gest for  February  with  a  book  condensation 
"Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land"  describing  "The 
dark  age  that  has  engulfed  the  people  of 
Cambodia."  Since  the  communists  took  over 
the  country  In  April  1975.  "a  pitiless  terror 
has  emptied  the  cities  and  turned  the  vil- 
lages, fields  and  Jungles  into  charnel  houses 
where  unburied  corpses  lie  putrefying  in  the 
sun.  The  numbers  of  dead  are  staggering, 
yet  no  protest  is  made  .  .  ."  The  authors, 
John  Barron  and  Anthony  Paul,  estimate  per- 
haps 600.000  dead  in  this  fratricidal  war." 

Whether  you  read  my  letter  or  not,  Mr. 
President.  I  certainly  recommend  you  read 
that  book  condensation  before  you  and  Con- 
gress start  doing  business  with  and  provid- 
ing aid  for  the  mainland  Chlna-Hanol-Viet- 
namese  communists! 


(Prom  the  Rolla  Dally  News,  Feb.  21.  1977] 

The  Editor  Says  .  .  . 

(By  Edward  W.  Sowers) 

Letter  to  the  President  from  the  Orient 

Part  III 

Tokyo,  Japan. 
Dear  Mr.  F*resident  Carter:  Our  NNA  press 
group  arrived  in  Tokyo  Just  ahead  of  Vice 
President  Walter  Mondale.  The  Japanese, 
now  our  ally  after  these  unfortunate  and 
tragic  events  of  the  1940s  (the  mere  mention 
of  same  now  taboo),  welcomed  us  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

After  a  long  flight  (nine  hours)  in  a  Boeing 
747  from  San  Francisco  our  landing  was  de- 
layed for  nearly  an  hour  (we  circled  blindly 
in  a  holding  pattern  over  Tokyo,  waiting  for 
clearance  to  land  on  the  crowded  airport ) . 
Later,  we  learned  that  Tokyo  has  built  a 
much  larger  airport  on  the  other  side  of  this 
world's  largest  city  of  8.000.000,  lt.s  use  held 
up  by  environmentalists.  (Japan  has  these 
blockaders  of  progress,   too.   Mr.  President). 


Febmary  28,  1977 
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We  were  not  permitted  to  interview  Prime 
Minister  Takeo  Fukuda  but  Mr.  Masajviro 
Shiokawa,  deputy  chief  Cabinet  Secretary  of 
Information  came  to  the  Nippon  Press  Club, 
answering  our  questions  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

Prime  Minister  Fukuda,  understandably,  is 
quite  busy — and  nonplussed — over  his  talks 
on  a  Japan-China  peace  and  amity  treaty, 
which  are  now  stalled  over  the  "antihegem- 
ony  clause"  Issue,  It  seems  that  China  is  wary 
of  Japan  developing  hegemony,  explained  by 
Webster  as  "any  one  nation  taking  sides  with 
others  and  thus  developing  undue  influence 
over  other  nations."  China  wants  "peace  and 
amity"  with  Japan  but  doesn't  want  Japan  to 
become  too  friendly  with,  say,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, or,  for  that  matter,  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  "be  damned  if  you  do  and  be  damned 
If  you  don't"  sort  of  situation  as  we  would 
see  It  In  Missouri. 

Mr.  Fukuda,  however,  has  talked  to  Ko- 
melto  Chairman  Yoshikatsu  Takeiri  after 
Takelrl  talked  In  Peking  with  Chinese  Chair- 
man Hua  Kuo-feng  and  the  Chinese  seem  to 
be  pushing  for  a  treaty,  according  to  the 
Japan  Times.  Mr.  Mondale  steps  Into  this 
sensitive  situation.  Besides  the  "hegemony 
Issue,"  another  problem  for  Japan — and  the 
United  States — Is  the  proposed  200-mlle  limit 
on  fishing  rights.  There  are  some  islands  and 
the  fishing  grounds  In  the  far  north  of  Japan 
which  were  taken  by  the  Soviet,  and  Japan, 
which  depends  heavily  on  fishing,  wants 
them  back.  The  United  States  is  also  con- 
sidering a  200-m.lle  "no  trespassing"  by  Japa- 
nese and  Soviet  fishermen. 

It  Is  very  much  a  no-way-to-wln  situation, 
Mr.  President,  and  all  the  Asian  countries 
we  visited  are  watching  with  bated  breath 
every  move  by  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
South  Korea  is  pleading  lor  continued  U.S. 
military  and  eccnomlc  aid  and  )s  hoping  that 
the  U.S.  win  not  be  too  hasty  In  reducing 
or  withdrawing  Its  forces.  South  Korea  Is 
caught  between  three  enemies — all  three  a 
brand  of  communism — In  mainland  China. 
North  Korea  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Taiwan 
hopes  and  prays  we  don't  set  her  adrift  to 
stand  alone  against  mainland  Chinese  com- 
munists. Thailand  fears  a  take-over  by  com- 
munists, striking  from  Cambodia  (where  the 
communists  have  already  murdered  possibly 
1,000,000  Innocent  Kymers)  and  bordering 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  fear  they  will  be 
taken  Into  the  communist  sphere. 

It  doesn't  even  stop  with  southeast  Asia, 
Mr.  President.  Across  and  above  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  India  Is  festering  with  trouble  with 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  and  not  too 
far  southwest  the  whole  continent  of  Africa 
faces  the  same  big  problem— communism — 
both  the  Chine.se  and  Russian  brands  of  It. 
There,  Mr.  President,  your  emissaries  are 
compounding  the  problem  by  giving  aid  and 
abettance  to  the  communists  who  are  strik- 
ing through  the  Third  World  nations  against 
beleaguered  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

Go  slow,  Mr.  President,  In  your  determina- 
tion to  "normalize"  relations  with  the  com- 
munist countries.  Is  the  pleading  of  our  Par 
Eastern  and  Afrlcen  friends  who  are  trying 
desperately  to  hold  on  to  their  free  societies 
and  governments. 

Tou  are  "a  Navy  man,"  Mr.  President.  1 
have  before  me  the  Feb.  21  Issue  of  the  Navy 
Times.  My  observations  on  the  inescapable 
tle-ln  between  the  U.S.  and  Southeast  Asia 
are  corroborated  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Kittle, 
USMC  (Ret.)  General  Hlttle  says  we  didn't 
get  rid  of  that  problem  by  our  run-out  from 
Vietnam.  "The  fall  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  Into  the  Red  orbit  has  trig- 
gered the  predictable  result:  Thailand  Is  the 
new  target,  to  be  followed  by  Mala<:la,  Singa- 
pore and  the  Straits  of  Malacca."  When  Sing- 
apore and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  fall,  the 
world's  Asian  sea  line.s  will  be  controlled 
by  the  communists,  thus  cutting  off  oil 
shipments  to  Japan,  the  general  points  out. 


No  wonder  Japan  is  Jittery  over  what  is 
happening  In  Southeast  Asia.  Such  a  sea 
blockade  could  cave  in  Japan's  vast  Indus- 
trial complex.  Moreover,  says  Gen.  Hlttle, 
"there  is  cause  for  Japanese  concern  over 
what  is  In  the  mill  In  Vietnam.  Moscow  and 
Hanoi  are  reported  to  be  discussing  a  Ru.s- 
slan  submarine  base  in  Haiphong,  and  the 
rlf;ht  to  use  the  vast  Cam  Ranh  Bay  area 
as  a  base  for  Russia's  Pacific  air  and  naval 
forces.  .  .  .  There  are  also  reports  from 
Thailand  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  putting 
missile  silos  In  the  remote  northern  areas 
of  Laos  .  .  ." 

"Normalization  of  relations"  with  the  com- 
mimist  co\intries  may  lose  for  our  free-world 
friends  more  than  we  will  gain,  Mr.  Pre.sldent. 

At  the  U.S.  Embassy,  Mr.  Bill  Breer,  first 
secretary  of  the  Political  Section,  said 
Ambassador  James  Hudson  has  resigned,  ef- 
fective Feb.  5.  He  said  the  Lockheed  scandal 
shook  Japan  to  the  roots,  but  Is  certain  tre 
government  will  survive.  (Former  Prime 
Minister  Kakuel  Tanaka  U  on  trial,  denying 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Lock- 
heed bribe  of  500  million  yen). 

Mr.  Breer  disclosed  that  environmentalists 
not  only  have  held  up  use  of  the  huge 
new  airport  but  have  also  managed  to  hold 
\ip  constrvictlon  of  nuclear  energy  plants. 
He  said  there  are  35,000  U.S.  troops  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa.  With  fviel  in  such  short  supply, 
hotel  rooms,  stores  and  homes  are  never 
really  warmed  xip  to  our  standards.  I  was 
cold  all  the  time  I  was  in  Japan.  If.  Mr. 
President,  you  think  you  have  a  problem 
with  Inflation,  you  should  visit  Japan.  We 
visited  In  the  "avertige  home"  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mlchlko  Koyasu.  Mr.  Koyasu  said — over 
a  cup  of  tea — he  paid  $6,000  for  it  15  years 
ago,  and  it  is  worth  S60.000  today.  His  annual 
.salary  of  $15,000  goes  for  living  expenses.  The 
house — Interior  and  exterior — Is  a  pitiful 
mess.  We  hovered  over  a  small  portable  oil 
heater — which  also  served  to  heat  the  water 
for  tea.  The  kitchen  was  a  sorry  sight,  the 
bathroom  (with  a  wooden  tub)  had  no  hot 
water.  In  a  city  store,  we  priced  some  food 
items:  Fresh  strawberries.  20  berries  for  $2.00: 
cantf.lope  S13.00  each;  beef,  aboiu  810  a 
pound.  A  nearoy  McDonalds,  however,  was 
serving  up  a  right  fair  'burger  for  81  25.  It 
didn't  taste  like  their  "Big  Macs"  In  Rolla, 
though. 

The  Industrial  might  of  Japan  has  been 
created,  with  out  help,  during  the  30  years 
since  the  war.  It  is  an  Incredible  complex. 
Tokyo  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
with  hundreds  of  high-rise  housing  projects. 
We  rode  the  "bullet  train  '  out  through 
Yokahoma  and  on  throxigh  "fields"  of  fac- 
tories to  Kyoto  and  Osaka — a  far  cry  from  the 
isolated  land  opened  up  to  the  world  by 
Commodore  Perry  only  100  years  aeo. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  bits  and  pieces  observed  by  our  Study 
Mission — and  will  do  so  for  my  patient 
readers — but  enough  with  which  to  bxirden 
you.  In  your  stated  desire  to  communicate 
with  "the  people,"  I  would  bs  glad  to  hear 
from  vou  through  your  press  secretary,  Mr. 
Jody  Powell.  Thank  you.  Sir,  and  with  best 
wishes,  I  am 

— Edward  W.  Sowers. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  ELDERLY  WIDOWS 


Aging  I  have  been  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  terrible  plight  of  our  Nation's  eWerly. 

Older  Americans  have  given  more  to 
our  society  than  any  other  age  group. 
Yet,  despite  recent  legislative  action,  per- 
sons over  65  have  less  than  one-half  the 
national  median  income — $4,600  com- 
pared to  $10,600— are  often  forced  to  re- 
tire at  reduced  income,  have  the  lowest 
standard  of  living,  and  often  have  vital 
needs  unmet  in  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, nutrition,  housing,  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Because  they  have  an  even  lower  me- 
dian income — $2.400 — than  the  elderly  as 
a  whole,  the  6.5  million  widows  over  age 
65  in  the  United  States  should  prompt 
special  concern. 

Recently,  Ms.  Linda  Usilton,  a  research 
assistant  on  the  committee,  investigated 
the  special  needs  of  elderly  widows  and 
summarized  her  findings  in  a  memoran- 
dum which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum 
To  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  from 

Linda  Usilton.  Research  Assistant  re  Elderly 

Widows 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
there  were  6.5  million  elderly  (65^)  widows 
residing  in  the  U.S.  households  in  March 
1975.  These  widows  constituted  nearly  one- 
third  (31  percent)  of  all  persons  65—  years 
old  and  over  one-half  (53  percent)  of  all 
elderly  women.  Elderly  women  comprise  a 
group  of  special  interest  because  their  gen- 
erally low  financial  status  and  high  rate  of 
residential  isolation  expose  them  to  greater 
social  and  economic  risks  then  other  seg- 
ments of  the  elderly  population. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  large  number  of  elderly  widows. 
The  most  important  ones  are  listed  below: 

(a)  High  mortality  rates  for  males;  life 
expectancy  at  birth  of  68.2  years  In  1974 
about  eight  years  less  than  for  females. 

( b )  The  average  life  expectancy  for  65  year 
old  females  is  four  years  greater  than  for 
males. 

(c)  There  Is  an  average  disparity  In  ages 
between  hvisbands  and  wives.  According  to 
1970  census,  three-fourihs  of  all  husbands 
were  older  than  their  wives. 

(d)  The  opportunity  for  elderly  widows  to 
remarry  is  quite  limited  due  to  the  small 
number  of  eligible  males  in  this  age  group. 
Elderly  females  who  are  eligible  for  mar- 
riage outnumber  eligible  m.ales  by  a  ratio 
of  4  to  1.  In  addition,  males  who  marry 
after  age  of  65  tend  to  marry  women  from 
younger  age  groups. 

AGE   AND   RACE   COMPOSTTION 

Elderly  black  women  are  more  likely  to  be 
widowed  than  their  white  counterparts,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  higher  mortality  rates 
for  blacks  and  the  fact  that  the  age  differ- 
ences between  black  husbands  and  their 
wives  Is  greater  than  for  whites;  partlcularlv 
in  the  older  age  group.  (See  table  below \ 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 


Age 

All  races 

White 

Black 

65  plus 

65  to  74 .. 

75  plus -.  ■ 

52.5 
41.9 

69.4 

51.8 
40.  B 
68.9 

60.2 
52.6 
73.9 

nrcoMz 

The  death  of  an  eldrely  woman's  spouse 
has  a  considerable  effect  on  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  surviving  widow. 
Often  the  widow  is  left  with  an  older  home 
to  maintain   and   an   Increasing  number   of 
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medical  expenses  st  a  time 
Income  Is  decreased  slgnlficantl|7 

Data  on  cash  Income  In  1974 
median   Income  for  all   elderly 
$2,400.  Widows  and  other  elderl  r 
living   with   a   spouse   reported 
only  $2,700.  While  this  figure  U 
the   median   of    $1,600    reporte  1 
women  living  with  their  husbanps 
figure   represents  income  of 
The   median    1974    Income   of 
families   with   an   elderly   head 
over  2  >^  times  as  large  as  the  $4700 
for  eldierly  women  who  do  not 
and    must    rely    primarily    on 
income. 

The  rate  of  poverty  for  blacH 
about    twice    as    high    or 
whites.  More  than  four  of  ever ' 
black  widows  were  below  the 
and  about  seven  of  every  ten 
females   who   lived   alone   re; 
below  this  level. 

LrvTNG   AXRANCEMEfrr  I 

Regardless  of  the  causes,  eldprly 
couples  tend  to  live  by  themsel 
of  an  elderly  woman's  spouse  thus 
an  even  greater  significance  ben 
necessity  for  the  widow  to 
arrangements  in  light  of  reduced 
resources  and  Increased  Isolatl 
widows,  the  choice  is  to  contlnut 
a  separate  household.   About   6; 
all  widows  who  were  65  years 
living  alone  in  1975. 

AVAiLABiLrrT  or  AtrroMoin-ES 

The  availability  of  an  automnblle 
a  crucial  factor  In  obtaining  accsss 
cal,  educational,  recreational  anc 
services.  Particularly  in  areas 
transportation  Is  not  available 
tory. 

However.  1970  census  data 
most  elderly  females  living  alone 
or  have  reg'jlar  use  of  a  private 
By  contrast,  over  80  percent  ol 
couples  owned  or  had  regular  us« 
mobile. 

Many  elderly  widows  choose 
drive  a  car  because  of  financial 
volved  in  maintaining  and  ope^tlng 
hide  and  because  of  physical 
as  falling  eyesight.  In  addition 
married  women  either  never  learhed 
at  all  or  allowed  their  husbands 
principal  driver  and  are  unwilling 
his  role  upon  the  husband's  deat^ 
transportation    needs    of    the 
elderly  women  who  live  alone 
considerable  attention  by  those 
*o  provide  services  to  this  group. 

SUMMARY 

Current  data  on  various  ch 
the  Nation's  6.5  million  elderly 
living  in  institutions  indicate  tl^at 
dltions  of  their  existence   are 
different    from    the    elderly 
general.    Most    widows    live    alor^e 
tlvely  low  Incomes.  One-fourth 
Incomes    below    the    Federal 
poverty    index.    Many   have    glv 
homes   and    moved    to   smaller 
hut  housing  costs  consume  a 
their    Income.    Most   do    not    ha^e 
biles   and    must    rely   on    other 
transpHsrtatlon. 

The   need    for   supportive 
a  large  segment  of  the  Nation's 
ulatlon.  namely  widows,  is  clearfcr 
by  the  data  presented  in  this 

BECOMMENOATIONS 

1.  Provide    part-time    Jobs 
state    or    county    Vocational 
Department   to   help   elderly   wl 
some  of  their  skills  if  they 
as  well  as  to  help  them  malntali 
esteem. 

2.  Increase   the   Income   of 
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women  or  men  who  are  unable  to  work. 
Provide  additional  Income  through  In- 
creased SSI  and  social  security  benefits. 

3.  Construct  more  low-Income  efficiency 
apartments  located  near  bus  or  metroUne 
routes  to  make  It  easier  for  shopping  as 
well  as  to  ease  access  to  necessay  medical 
or  dental  care. 

4.  Provide  some  form  of  recreational  or 
day  care  centers  at  local  church  halls  or 
other  areas  for  the  elderly  to  go  in  order 
to  participate  with  contemporaries  In  arts, 
craft  and  activities.  Provide  special  buses 
or  contract  local  buses  to  transport  the 
elderly  to  and  from  the  centers. 

5.  Provide  increased  "Meals  on  Wheels". 


COMMUNITY  BASED  DAY  TREAT- 
MENT AND  IN-HOME  SERVICES 
FOR  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN- 
PART  II 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
alone  115,167  children  across  our  Nation 
were  removed  from  their  homes  and 
placed  in  institutional  foster  care.  They 
were  not  placed  in  these  institutions  be- 
cause professional  counselors  had  deter- 
mined that  foster  care  represented  the 
most  therapeutic  environment  for  each 
of  these  individual  children.  Instead,  the 
bulk  of  these  children  are  in  residential 
care,  because  most  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  welfare  funds  are  channeled  to 
support  these  Institutions.  Indeed,  less 
costly  alternative  programs  of  care  and 
rehabilitation  that  emphasize  the  pre- 
vention of  institutionalization  through 
the  delivery  of  services  to  the  family  and 
child  in  the  community  or  home  are 
poorly  funded  and  often  not  available  at 
all. 

To  respond  to  this  situation,  I  have  re- 
introduced the  Community  Based  Day 
Treatment  and  In-Home  Services  for 
Children  and  Families  Act,  which  now 
has  more  than  40  cosponsorors.  My  bill 
would  amend  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
day-treatment  and  in-home  services  by 
licensed  child  welfare  agencies  to  fami- 
lies and  children  in  trouble.  It  further 
provides  for  an  annual  transitional  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  for  a  period  of 
2  years.  My  bill  yould  not  alter  the  cur- 
rent title  IV-B  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram, for  which  $37.7  million  for  foster 
care  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  serious 
juvenile  crime  has  risen  26.7  percent  in 
a  5-year  period,  it  is  clear  that  we  are 
not  receiving  all  the  dividends  possible 
from  the  major  public  investment  we 
make  into  institutional  foster  care.  It  is 
clear  that  the  old  temptation  to  double 
the  budget  of  our  exising  child  welfare 
programs  is  an  ineffective  means  of 
achieving  increased  results.  The  inclu- 
sion in  my  bill  of  a  separate  $50  million 
increase  in  authorization  for  child  wel- 
fare programs  is  a  response  to  the  real- 
ity that  confronts  us  and  does  not  stem 
from  the  illusion  that  more  money  is  the 
answer. 
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The  reality  that  faces  us  is  this — pres- 
ent Federal  legislation  and  moneys  are 
directed  toward  placing  a  high  premium 
on  Institutional  foster  care  as  a  response 
to  the  needs  of  troubled  youngsters.  In 
order  to  redirect  this  overwhelming  em- 
phasis on  institutional  foster  care,  legis- 
lation must  contain,  as  mine  does,  strong 
fiscal  incentives  for  State  and  local  child 
welfare  agencies  to  bring  about  such  a 
shift  In  priorities. 

To  initially  encourage  the  States'  re- 
direction of  resources  toward  day-treat- 
ment and  in-home  service,  I  have  pro- 
posed a  $100  million  authorization  over 
a  2-year  transitional  period.  Experts 
have  estimated  that  a  transfer  of  eligible 
children  from  residential  foster  care  to 
day-treatment  or  in-home  services  could 
result  in  a  nationwide  cost  savings  of 
$200  million.  Given  a  savings  of  this 
magnitude,  I  believe  that  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  of  day  treatment 
in-home  services,  and  residential  care 
can  be  provided  within  the  current  title 
IV-B  authorization  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  transitional  period. 

My  legislation  also  remedies  a  long- 
standing inequity  in  the  allocation  for- 
mulas under  title  IV-B.  Allocation  is  cur- 
rently based  on  the  per  capita  income 
and  child  population  of  a  given  State. 
This  formula  has  tended  to  discriminate 
against  urban  areas  where  the  concen- 
tration of  children  and  families  in  trou- 
ble is  the  greatest.  To  enable  these  re- 
sources to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  in  need,  my  bill  adopts  an  allo- 
cation formula  based  exclusively  on  pop- 
ulation. Each  State,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  minimum  allocation 
of  $70,000  under  my  bill. 

At  my  request,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress' Congressional  Research  Service 
has  prepared  the  chart  below  which  lllas- 
trates  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  for- 
mulas allocated  under  title  IV-B.  Column 
I  shows  the  current  1976  awards  for  all 
title  rV-B  programs  using  the  child  pop- 
ulation and  per  capita  income  formula. 
Column  II  shows  the  total  sum  which 
would  be  available  to  each  State  if  my 
legislation  were  implemented.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
additional  $50  million  In  column  II  may 
only  be  used  for  the  outlined  purposes 
and  that  one-half  of  that  amount  must 
be  allocated  to  in-home  services.  In  ad- 
dition, it  should  be  noted  that  column  II 
does  not  add  up  exactly  to  $100  million, 
because  of  rounding  in  computations. 

COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  FEDERAL  FUNDING  UNDER  TITLE 
IV-B  AND  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


State 

1976  Federal 
allotment 

Proposed  chanf* 

using  ne« 

lormula  '  and 

Increased 

appropriation 

Total 

J52,  500,  OOO 

'  J99,  999,  904 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ._ 

1,  094,  830 
145.  691 
631.  054 
647,  968 

4.  088,  056 
653,  764 
600,  429 
182,  990 
176,  753 

1,790.153 

1.  386.  831 

1,  735.  761 
246.  756 

1,  020,  365 
962, 152 

9,  086,  872 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

1,173.355 
1,  427.  279 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia ..._. 

335, 914 

372.  517 

3,  099,  006 

2.  332.  516 
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state 


6uam 

Hawaii 

JOaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetb... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

fUvada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

RhoJe  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Proposed  change 

using  new 

formula '  and 

1976  Federal 

increased 

allotment 

appropriation 

112, 184 

121,093 

242, 112 

455,  554 

298,  391 

441,313 

2, 189,  386 

5,  106,  966 

1,  331,  679 

2,  546,  125 

716.  095 

1,  373,  592 

552,  2ei 

1,  060.  681 

985,  895 

1,  592,  200 

1.  199,  434 

1,  939,  843 

352,  258 

540,  997 

902,  9C2 

1,  950,  524 

1,  237,  635 

2,  593,  562 

2, 019.  603 

4. 439,  639 

993,  794 

1,919.637 

827,  564 

1,212,516 

1,154.001 

2. 160,  476 

258.  202 

414.  083 

417,  585 

760,  475 

184,416 

316,  804 

264,  939 

421,203 

1,  356.  730 

3.  317,  518 

425,  676 

628,  846 

3,  252.  <42 

7,  887.  394 

1.  477,  274 

2, 473, 672 

221,  334 

3/1,361 

2,  467.  032 

5,  Otl,  790 

746.  494 

1,217,327 

586,  886 

1,  029,  794 

2,  549,  831 

5,  197,  756 

1,  339,  738 

1,  E64,  558 

271, 102 

479,  320 

894,  5C.7 

1,370,317 

251, 036 

391,  567 

1, 157,  334 

1,  830,  476 

3,  206,  522 

5,  616,  602 

452.  507 

671.  567 

200, 241 

285.918 

105,  433 

1.98, 103 

1,  206.  365 

2,  235,  239 

819.  124 

1,618,276 

535.  140 

855.  444 

1, 178, 139 

2,192,517 

160,  139 

233.  766 

■  Based  on  proposed  allotment  formula  providing  a  basic 
^70,000  per  State  with  the  remainder  provided  to  eacn  State  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  population  under  21  is  to  the  total 
U.S.  population  under  21. 

'Does  not  total  to  100.000.000  because  of  tour.ding  in 
computations. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FUEL  CYCLE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOITTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  substantial  dicussion  and  debate 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning nuclear  proliferation.  Numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  im- 
pose tight  controls  on  the  transfer  of 
nuclear  materials  and  fuel.  Recent  state- 
ments by  President  Carter  and  congres- 
sional leaders  reflect  a  strong  desire  to 
control  nuclear  proliferation,  and  there 
is  currently  an  interagency  evaluation 
underway  to  establish  administration 
policy  on  this  controversial  subject. 

Because  of  the  location  of  a  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  facility  in  my  district, 
at  Barnwell,  S.C.  the  issue  has  been  of 
special  interest  to  me  and  to  many  of  my 
constituents.  It  Is  a  highly  complex  sub- 
ject, and  one  which  requires  for  most 
of  us  a  great  deal  of  technical  assistance 
from  the  experts.  A  recent  paper  by  Dr. 
L.  J.  Colby,  Jr.,  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
entitled  "Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle,  Reprocess- 
ing and  Proliferation,"  has  been  espe- 
cially helpful  along  these  lines. 

Dr.  Colby's  paper,  which  was  prepared 
for  a  congressional  briefing,  describes  the 
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nuclear  fuel  cycle,  the  reprocessing  of 
spent  reactor  fuel,  and  how  these  activi- 
ties worldwide  must  be  controlled  to  fur- 
ther nonproliferation  goals.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  material  to 
be  both  educational  and  thought  provok- 
ing, and  I  insert  Dr.  Colby's  paper  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Uranium  ore  is  mined  domestically  in  tlic 
western  United  States.  Canada.  France,  and 
Soutii  Africa  are  other  principal  free  world 
producers,  and  Australia  has  large  proven 
re.serves  that  are  expected  to  come  Into  pro- 
duction In  the  near  future.  Uranium  ore, 
which  contains  approximately  0.25  percent 
uranium,  is  shipped  from  the  mines  to  near- 
by mills,  where  the  uranium  Is  extracted. 
The  product  of  the  milling  operation  Is 
called  "yellow  cake."  Eecau'^e  natural  ura- 
nium contains  only  about  0.7  percent  U-235 
(the  remainder  being  U-238).  it  must  be  en- 
riched prior  to  use  in  nuclear  reactors.  The 
yellow  cake  Is  shipped  from  the  mill  for 
sampling,  conversion  to  uranltmi  hexnCuor- 
Ide  (UP,.),  and  further  purification.  The 
UP,  Is  then  shipped  in  cycUndcrs  to  ERDA 
gaseous  difusion  plants  for  enrichment,  a 
step  in  which  the  concentration  of  U-235  is 
lncrea.sed  from  0.7  percent  to  3.0  percent. 
There  are  currently  three  T-.ranium  enrich- 
ment plants  In  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
use  gaseous  diffusion  technology.  These 
plants  are  located  nt  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee: 
Paducah,  Kentucky:  and  Portsmouth.  Ohio. 
The  final  form  of  uranium  in  Light  Water 
Reactor  (LWR)  f\iel  is  uranium  dlo.xlde 
(UOJ ,  a  solid.  The  UP„  gas  in  converted  Into 
powered  UO..,  and  subsequently  pellets.  In 
an  LWR  pellets  are  inserted  Into  zirconium 
tubes.  A  fuel  assembly  is  made  up  of  a  bundle 
of  these  tubes  numbering  from  50  to  300,  de- 
pending on  reactor  core  design.  A  tj'plcal 
reactor  contains  over  100  such  fuel  assem- 
blies which  may  represent  an  Investment  of 
$30  million. 

During  operation  of  an  LWR,  the  U-235 
fissions  creatirg  heat  that  produces  steam 
for  power  generation.  As  a  result  of  this  fis- 
sion process,  radioactive  by-products  are 
formed.  Each  fission  produces  neutrons. 
Some  of  these  cause  fission  of  another  U-235 
nucleus,  other  neutrons  may  be  captured  by 
a  U-238  nucleus  to  produce  plutonium.  which 
in  turn  can  al.so  fission  and  contribute  to  the 
production  of  heat  energy.  Plutonium  fission 
accounts  for  about  one  third  of  the  heat 
generated  during  the  design  life  of  LWR  fuel, 
even  though  the  original  fuel  is  100  percent 
UO  . 

Gradually  over  the  usable  life  of  the  fuel, 
the  U-235  content  is  depleted  and  the  plu- 
tonium content  builds  up.  When  the  radio- 
active fission  by-products  reach  a  concen- 
tration where  they  are  absorbing  so  many 
neutrons  that  the  fission  process  can  no 
longer  sustain  Itself,  which  can  occur  after  1 
to  4  years  of  u.se.  the  highly  radio-active  fuel 
elements  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  stor- 
age pool  at  the  reactor  for  decay  cooling. 

Sustained  operation  of  LWR  power  plants 
requires  that  spent  fuel  elements  discharged 
from  the  reactors  be  removed  from  the  spent 
fuel  storage  pools  at  the  reactor  sites  on  an 
appropriate  schedule  There  are  two  alterna- 
tives for  disposition  of  spent  fuel:  the  spent 
fxiel  may  be  transported  to  a  chemical  reproc- 
essing plant  by  rail  or  truck  In  specially  de- 
signed casles  for  reprocessing  to  recover  the 
contained  uranium  and  plutonium — either  of 
which  may  be  recycled  or  may  be  stored  for 
ultimate  alternative  use.  TTie  separated  radio- 
active wastes  would  be  cooled,  solidified,  and 
packaged  for  terminal  storage.  Related  radio- 
active fuel  assembly  cladding  and  general 
process  trash  would  be  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations.  Or,  the  spent  fuel 
elements  may,  after  cooling  In  a  storage  pool. 
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be  packaged  and  placed  in  perpetual  storage 
as  waste  (the  "throw-away"  option). 

At  the  reprocessing  plant,  the  uranium 
and  plutonium  products  In  the  fuel  element 
would  be  chemically  separated  from  the 
fission  products  and  recovered.  The  lu-anlum 
would  be  then  reconverted  to  W^  and  the 
process  of  enrichment,  conversion  and  fabri- 
cation is  repeated.  Tlie  recovered  plutonium 
would  be  converted  to  solid  form  for  future 
use  in  L'ATl  recycle  and/or  the  breeder  reac- 
tor. Fission  products  would  be  converted  to 
solids,  stored  at  the  plant  site  for  additional 
cooling,  and  then  shipped  to  a  federal  waste 
repository. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   A    NUCLEAR    FUEL   REPROCESSING 

FAciLrrv 
After  about  a  180-day  cooling  period  at 
the  reactor,  the  spent  fuel  will  be  transported 
to  a  reprocessing  facility  in  a  specially  de- 
signed shipping  container  capable  of  provld- 
i.;g  shielding  for  the  radioactive  fission  prod- 
ucts and  cooling  of  the  residual  heat  In  the 
sper.t  fuel.  The  spent  fuel  will  be  stored  In 
a  spent  fuel  pool  until  reprocessing  com- 
mences. 

llic  spent  fuel  elements  are  next  sheared 
by  an  oscillating  blade  Into  segments  2  to  6 
Inches  long.  TTiIs  chopping  operation  exposes 
the  soluble  oxide  fuel  inside  the  insoluble 
zirconium  cladding.  Tlie  chopped  fuel  next 
drops  into  a  dissolver  where  the  oxide  is  dis- 
solved from  ihe  cladding  by  hot  nitric  acid 
solution.  After  analysis  of  the  nitric  acid 
solution,  the  bulk  of  fission  products  are  re- 
moved and  the  uranium  and  plutonium 
streams  are  separated  by  electrolytic  parti- 
tioning and  purified.  This  if  accomplished  by 
adjusting  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
plutonium  eiectrochemlcally.  The  plutonium 
is  "stripped"  into  an  aqueous  liquid,  and  the 
uranium  moves  forward  with  an  organic 
liquid,  resulting  in  ihe  separation  or  "parti- 
tioning" of  plutonium  and  uranium.  The 
uranium  is  then  stripped  from  the  organic 
liquid,  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  puri- 
fied. The  three  main  liquid  product  streams 
from  the  Separations  plant  are;  uranium, 
nitrate,  plutonium  nitrate,  and  liquid  waste 
containing  the  highly  radioactive  fission 
products. 

These  liquid  streams  require  further  proc- 
e.'tslag  at  the  reprocessing  site  as  follows; 

Uranium  Conversion;  The  uranium  nitrate 
stream  Is  converted  into  gaseous  uranium 
hexa.luorlde  (UF„)  for  shipment  to  a  govern- 
ment-owned  uranium   enrichment  plant. 

Plutonium  Conversion;  In  June,  1974.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  annovinced  that 
commercial  shipments  of  liquid  plutonium 
nitrate  would  be  banned  effective  June.  1978. 
While  the  basic  chemical  process  of  convert- 
ing liquid  plutonium  nitrate  to  solid  oxide 
form  is  well  known,  current  rsgulatory  un- 
certainties over  conversion  facility  design 
and  .safeguards  and  snllds  form  acceptable 
for  storage  and  transportation  have  precluded 
moving  ahead  to  design  a  plutonium  con- 
version facility. 

Waste  Handling:  The  liquid  waste  stream 
irom  the  Separations  plant  is  stored  In  cooled 
tanks.  In  1971  the  A  EC  adopted  a  regulation 
that  permitted  highly  radioactive  liquid 
waste  storage  at  the  reprocessing  plant  for 
no  more  than  five  years,  after  rvhl-'h  the 
waste  is  to  be  solidified,  stored  as  p.  solid  for 
permanent  disposal.  Lack  of  government 
regulatory  definltior^s  and  prodx'ct  criteria 
have  precluded  moving  ahead  on  deslr;n  ef- 
forts on  facilities  and  equipment  for  waste 
solidification. 

STATUS   OF   NUCLEAR   I  UEL   REPROCESSING  IN  THE 
UNITEU    STATES 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services — NFS 
On  September  23,  1976.  NFS  announced 
that  it  was  withdrawing  from  the  reprccess- 
ing  biisiness  since  It  would  be  uneconomical 
and  perhaps  impossible  to  meet  the  new 
seismic   criteria.    Tlius.    the   only   faclllty~lo 
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process  commercial  LWR  fuel  In  th^  U.S.  has 
been  permanently  shut  down. 

General  Electric 

In  1974,  GE  announced  that  Iti  Morris 
plant  was  not  operable  due  to  func  amental 
technical  problems  which  could  nc  t  be  re- 
solved without  substantial  modlflcat  tons  and 
even  then  the  probability  of  success  ful  com- 
mercial operation  was  considered  c  xtremely 
low. 
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Exxon    Nuclear   recently 
ERDA  has  made  available  nearly 
near   Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  for  a 
$1  billion  nuclear  fuel  storage  and 
ing  complex. 

Allied-General  Nuclear  Services — 
A   1,500  metric  ton  per  year  rep: 
plant  has   been  built  in  Barnwell, 
AGNS.  This  plant,  probably   the 
facility  which  can  meet  current  U 
latory  criteria,  was  constructed  for 
purpose — to  close  the  back-end  of 
fuel  cycle  through  the  recycle  of 
products  from  spent  fuel.   The 
facility,   a   uranium  conversion 
limited  storage  facilities  for  waste 
tonlum   are  complete   and   are 
cold  check-out.  It  is  expected  that 
chemical  runs  Involving  the 
duty  will  be  completed  during  1977 

Uncertainties  continue  to  affect 
operating  date  of  the  AGNS  Barn 
Such  uncertainties  Include:  the 
predict  what  action,  if  any,  the  new 
Istratlon  and  Congress  may  take  as 
of  continuing  concern  with  pluton(u 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation;  the 
by  President  Ford,  on  October  28 
ferrlng  the  commercialization  of  nu 
reprocessing  and  directing  ERDA  to 
reprocessing  and  recycle  evaluation 
the  absence  of  a  definitive  response 
to  AGNS  proposals  relating  to 
the   Barnwell   facility;    the   outcome 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  pi 
recycle  proceeding;  the  delays  in  the 
licensing     proceedings;      and 
likely  to  result  from  recent  court 

Sustained  Barnwell  plant  operating 
pendent  upon  construction  and  lice 
Plutonium    oxide    and    waste    solid 
facilities. 

In    the   light   of    the    uncertainties 
above,  startup  prior  to  1979  seems 
and  even  that  date  may  be  optimist 

On  the  other  hand,  Barnwell 
unique  position  if  reprocessing  is  to 
of  the  nuclear  power  industry.  Barn 
also   be   viewed   as   an   asset   which 
adapted   for   use   as   an   evaluation 
and  as  an  important  Initial  step  tow 
tinatloioal  reprocessing  centers,  thus 
ing  in  solving  problems  associated 
clear  weapon  proliferation. 

STATUS    OF    NUCLEAR    FUEL    REPROCESSING 
SIDE  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

British  Nuclear  Fuels  Limited — , 
In  the  U.K..  BNFL  has  added  a 
to  the  Wiudscale  reprocessing  plant  I 
to  process  spent  Light- Water  Reactor 
luel.  This  facility  was  available  to 
LiWR  fuel  between  1968  and   1973. 
the  plant  was  shut  down  and  modlfiid 
now  expected  that  reprocessing 
initially  the  400  tons  of  spent  fuel 
rate  will  be  restored  in  1978.  BNFL  la 
ly  engaged  in  the  detail  design  and  si 
aration  at  Wmdscale  for  a  new  LWR 
essing  complex  which  is  currently 
to  contain  two  1,000  ton  reprocessing 
for  operation  In  the  mid  and  late  1989 
COGEMA — Compagnie  Generale 
Matieres  Nucleaires 
COGEI.IA  was  formed  in   1976  to 
fuel  cycle  company  for  the  French, 
processing  plant  at  La  Hague  has  had 
bead-end  added  to  allow  reprocessing 
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fuel.  Hot  testing  of  the  headend  subsequent 
reprocessing  of  LWR  fuel  was  Initiated  dur- 
ing 1976.  About  1,200  MTU  of  LWR  fuel  Is 
planned  to  be  processed  through  the  La 
Hague  plant  betwen  now  and  1980.  The  facil- 
ity Is  planned  to  operate  at  800  MTU  per 
year  in  1980  and  beyond. 

COGEMA  Is  planning  new  reprocessing 
plant  additions  at  the  La  Hague  site  with 
two  new  800  MTU  plants  coming  on  line  In 
the  late  1980'3.  Tliis  would  raise  Its  total 
capacity  to  2,400  MTU  annually. 
KEWA 

In  Germany,  KEWA  Is  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a  large  commercial 
reprocessing  plant.  It  Is  actively  Involved  In 
selecting  a  site  which  Is  expected  to  be  In 
northern  Germany,  KEWA's  planning  pro- 
vides for  a  reprocessing  plant  of  about  1,400 
MTU  annual  capacity  to  be  available  in  the 
late  1980's. 

Eurochcmic 

In  Belgium  studies  are  underway  to  de- 
termine If  the  reproces.slng  plant  located  at 
Mol  could  be  reractlvated  and  expanded  from 
60  MTU  to  300  MTU.  If  it  can,  then  the 
Belgium  requirements  for  reprocessing  can 
be  met  by  this  facility  Into  the  1990's. 

PNC 

The  Japanese  have  constructed  a  210  MTU 
reprocessing  plant  which  Is  currently  under- 
going cold  check-out  and  is  expected  to  be- 
come operational  in  about  1978.  The  Japan- 
ese have  likewise  been  considering  for  some 
time  the  need  and  location  for  a  second 
Japanese  reprocessing  plant.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Japanese  have  concluded 
that  the  second  plant,  possibly  of  1,500  MTU 
annual  capacity,  should  also  be  located  In 
Japan.  Since  It  will  take  at  least  ten  years 
before  this  new  plant  can  become  opera- 
tional, the  Japanese  have  decided  to  con- 
tract with  BNFL  and  COGEMA  for  reproc- 
essing services  totalling  more  than  3,000 
MTU  to  bridge  the  gap  in  their  demand 
supply  situation. 

ECONOMICS   O?   REPROCESSING   AND   RECYCLE 

AGNS  recently  completed  a  study  entitled, 
■'Nuclear  Fviel  Cycle  Closure  Alternatives.  ' 
That  report  measures  the  benefits  of  reproc- 
essing versus  throwaway.  The  GESMO  docu- 
ments also  were  recently  released  by  the 
NRC  and  they  compared  the  economy  of  re- 
cycle vs.  throwaway.  Even  though  these  two 
studies  were  performed  on  a  substantially 
different  basis,  the  results  are  surprisingly 
consistent.  A  savings  of  from  $5  to  $10  mil- 
lion per  reactor  per  year  Is  Indicated  with 
reprocessing  and  recycle.  The  range  of  the 
savings  is  mostly  accounted  for  In  the  as- 
sumptions on  the  up,  prices.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  cost  estimates  for  reprocess- 
ing plants  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  rise 
due  primarily  to  Inflation.  This  will  Increase 
the  cost  of  reprocessing  services.  The  costs 
for  enrichment  plants  and  the  cost  for  sepa- 
rative work  units  are  also  expected  to  rise  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a  favorable 
economic  margin  for  recycle  vs.  throwaway. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  reprocessing 
would  also  serve  to  reduce  the  demands  on 
enrichment  facilities  which  do  not  presently 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  world's  needs. 

NUCLEAR    PROLIFERATION    AND    COMMERCIAL 
NUCLEAR    POWER 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  of 
major  concern  to  all  citizens  of  the  world. 

Two  routes  to  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
taken  in  the  past:  development  of  uranium 
enrichment  capability  and  the  extraction  of 
Plutonium  from  special  purpose  reactor  fuels 
or  test  reactor  fuels. 

The  assumption  by  some  that  large  eco- 
nomic reprocessing  centers  under  Interna- 
tional safeguards  are  too  risky  from  a  pro- 
liferation point  of  view  needs  careful  ex.iml- 
natlon.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  large,  safe,  effi- 
cient,   economic    and    well    guarded    recycle 
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plants  are  not  provided  to  the  world  nuclear 
energy  community,  then  Individual  countries 
will  be  forced  to  develop  their  own  capability 
to  recycle  or  dispose  of  spent  fuel.  The  tech- 
nology to  build  a  reprocessing  plant  Is  gen- 
erally available  to  all  countries."  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  If  the  Intent  Is  to  build  a  non- 
economic  Plutonium  recovery  system  for 
other  than  peaceful  purposes.  The  technol- 
ogy and  know-how  to  make  safe  and  eco- 
nomic facilities  of  sufficient  size  Is  not  gen- 
erally available.  Significant  capital  cost  sav- 
ings resulting  from  experience  In  construc- 
tion techniques  and  demonstration  of  the 
selected  processes  are  the  reasons  that  one 
organization  seeks  the  help  of  another.  In 
other  words,  the  transfer  of  technology  that 
takes  place  Is  Tiot  the  basic  technology  to 
separate  plutonium  from  spent  fuel  but  the 
know-how  to  build  large  efficient  facilities  at 
optimum  capital  cost. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  world  nuclear  pro- 
gram based  on  large  safeguarded  facilities  is 
much  more  secure  than  a  world  based  on 
small  national  plants.  The  argument  that  no 
one  would  build  small  plants  because  of  un- 
favorable economics  Is  unsound  in  my  opin- 
ion. A  country  could  logically  Justify  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  power  a  few  percent  If  in  re- 
turn that  country  could  extend  a  finite  ura- 
nium resource  by  as  much  as  60%. 

Therefore,  a  plutonium  economy  has  sub- 
stantial advantages  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  use  of  plutonium  not  only  has 
favorable  economic  Impact,  but  is  consistent 
with  the  Important  national  objectives  of 
energy  Independence.  Tnus,  It  would  play 
a  major  role  In  conserving  a  scarce  natural 
resource  (tiranium)  and  would  serve  to  re- 
duce substantially  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  thus  improving  our  balance  of  pajinents, 
conserving  foreign  exchange  and  measurably 
Improving  our  national  security  and  defense. 

Only  via  reprocessing  is  plutonimn  put  In 
a  form  to  be  disposed  of  by  burning  In  a 
reactor  and  nuclear  wastes  placed  In  a  stable 
form  for  permanent  disposition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On  October  28,  1976,  then  President  Ford 
issued  a  nuclear  policy  statement  which  in- 
cluded the  following  principal  policy  state- 
ments : 

"I  have  decided  that  the  United  States 
should  greatly  accelerate  its  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiatives, in  conjunction  with  nuclear  supplied 
and  consumer  nations,  to  control  the  spread 
of  plutonium  and  technologies  for  separat- 
ing plutonium. 

"I  have  decided  that  the  United  States 
should  no  longer  regard  reprocessing  of  used 
nuclear  fuel  to  produce  plutonium  as  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  step  in  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,  and  that  we  should  pursue  re- 
processing and  recycling  in  the  future  only 
if  they  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  our 
international  objectives." 

Reactions  of  foreign  governments  to  this 
statement  were  quite  mixed,  but  the  overall 
theme  was  that  the  US  could  stand  still  on 
development  of  reprocessing  if  we  wanted  to, 
but  other  nations  would  move  ahead  to 
develop  reproccFsing  capability  on  their  own. 

In  the  area  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  it  Is 
important  for  the  US  to  supply  enriched 
uranium,  nuclear  reactors  and  services  In 
the  backend  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  as  a 
deterrent  to  proliferation.  If  the  US  does 
not  supply  these  materials  and  services, 
other  nations  will. 

In  the  backend  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle, 
standing  still  on  the  part  of  the  US  will  only 
serve  to  increase  proliferation.  Because  re- 
processing technology  transfer  is  currently 
unacceptable  to  the  US  and  most  other  nu- 
clear supplier  nations,  the  soundest  policy 
from  a  non-proliferation  standpoint  is  to 
have  these  same  supplier  nations  agree  to 
provide  reprocessing  services  to  other  na- 
tions embarking  on  their  nuclear  programs. 
Thus,  any  nuclear  non-proliferation  policy 
should  put  the  US  In  a  position  of  providing 
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reprocessing  services  to  other  non-supplier 
nations. 

President  Carter  and  leaders  of  Congress 
have  expressed  an  Interest  In  having  the 
management  of  spent  reactor  fuel  and  re- 
processing under  international  management 
and  safeguards.  This  approach  Ls  sound  In 
that  It  does  allow  nations  to  derive  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  reprocessing  while  at 
the  same  time  minimizing  the  possibilities 
for  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons 
purposes. 


INSTITUTE  MANAGEMENT  IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN  THE  COMMIS- 
SARY SYSTEM 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now.  Congressman  Nichols 
and  I,  along  with  others  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  urged  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  institute  management  im- 
provements in  the  commissary  system. 

I  include  the  report  on  improvements 
and  efiRciencies  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    COMMISSARY    STORE    COST 
REDUCTION  INITIATIVES 

(In  thousands  of  dollars:  rascal  years) 


Annual  estimated  savings 


Initiative 


1977       1978 


1979 


1.  Central     management    in     the 

Army  and  the  Air  Force  (A  and 

AF) 7,913    14,281      15,958 

2.  Consolidation  of  regions  (N) 60         240  240 

3.  Increased  use  of  part-time  and 

intermittent  employees  (A,  N, 

MC,  andAF) 5,318    10,481      18,351 

4.  Reduce  the  number  of  commis- 

sary store  annexes  (A,   MC, 

andAF) 117         227  227 

5.  Use  income  from  redemption  of 

cents-off  coupons  as  offset  to 
personnel  costs  (A,  N,  MC, 
andAF) 415      1.169        1.200 

6.  Standard  OOD  automated  man- 

agement information  system 
to  support  commissary  store 
operations  (A,  N.MC.  and  AF).  0  (')  (') 

Total 13,823    26,398     35,976 


>  To  be  determined. 

Note:  A— Army;  N— Navy;  MC— Marine  Corps;  AF— Air 
Force. 

Narrative  Summary  or  Department  of  De- 
fense Commissary  Store  Cost  Reduction 
Initiatives 

1.  Centralized  Management  of  Commissary 
Stores  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Man- 
agement of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  com- 
missary systems  was  centralized  under  the 
Army  Troop  Support  Agency  and  the  Air 
Force  Com.mlssary  Service  on  October  1,  1976. 
Prior  to  that  time  management  functions  for 
the  stores  were  p>erformed  at  each  installa- 
tion and  major  command.  Cost  savings  to 
date  associated  with  centralized  manage- 
ment are  primarily  related  to  manpower  sav- 
ings. Personnel  at  local  Installations  and 
major  commands  were  withdrawn  as  being 
no  longer  required  for  resale  commissary 
support  and  supervisory  activities.  Adminis- 
trative staffs  in  the  stores  are  being  reduced 
as  functions  performed  at  the  store  level  are 
now  being  performed  at  the  supervising  field 
office.  The  combining  of  several  Air  Force 
stores  Into  one  complex  over  a  period  of 
time  will  provide  additional  savings  by  the 
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further  consolidation  of  management  func- 
tions. 

2.  Consolidation  of  Regions  (Navy) .  The 
Navy  commissary  store  system  Is  centrally 
managed  by  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office. 
Supervision  over  Individual  stores  Is  provided 
on  a  geographic  basis  by  various  commissary 
store  regional  offices.  Where  feasible,  two 
regional  offices  will  be  merged  resulting  in 
reduced  administrative  personnel  costs.  On 
January  1,  1977,  the  Commissary  Store 
Region  Philadelphia  was  merged  with  the 
Commissary  Store  Region  Patuxent  River. 
Other  consolidations  of  regions  are  under  re- 
view by  the  Navy. 

3.  Increased  Use  of  Part-time  and  Inter- 
mittent Employees  (All  Services).  The  use 
of  a  high  percentage  of  part-time  and  Inter- 
mittent employees  is  a  common  practice  in 
the  retail  food  Industry  because  of  extreme 
variation  in  customer  shopping  periods.  The 
commissary  store  system  also  faces  these 
variations.  Increased  use  of  part-time  and 
Intermittent  employees  is  more  efficient  since 
the  number  of  employees  on-dvity  may  be 
Increased  for  peak  periods  and  reduced  when 
customer  traffic  lessens.  Dollar  savings  result 
from  Increased  use  of  part-time/intermittent 
employees  because  they  do  not  receive  the 
full  fringe  benefits  of  full-time  permanent 
employees.  Additionally,  less  than  fvill-tlme 
employees  normally  do  not  progress  to  higher 
paying  steps  within  their  grades  due  to  the 
transient  nature  of  their  employment. 

4.  Reduce  the  Number  of  Commissary 
Store  Annexes  (Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force).  In  some  cases  small  annexes  have 
been  operated  on  the  same  Installation  as 
main  commissary  stores  In  order  to  relieve 
the  congestion  at  Inadequate  main  stores. 
The  Navy  does  not  operate  annexes.  Com- 
missary annexes  usually  carry  a  limited  se- 
lection of  merchandise  In  order  to  serve  the 
shopper  who  may  only  need  a  few  basic 
items  such  as  bread,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  The 
minimal  personnel  staffing  for  annexes  Is 
provided  by  the  main  store.  Closure  of  some 
annexes,  where  feasible,  will  result  In  mod- 
erate manpower  and  operating  cost  savings 
since  most  of  the  employees  will  return  to 
the  main  store  to  assist  with  the  expected 
increase  in  sales. 

5.  Income  from  Redemption  of  "Cents 
Off"  Coupons  to  be  Applied  as  an  Offset  to 
Personnel  Costs  (All  Services).  Manufac- 
turers pay  a  liandling  fee  for  "cents  off" 
coupons  redeemed  in  commissary  stores  by 
patrons.  In  the  past,  these  coupons  were 
turned  over  to  the  military  exchanges  for 
processing  and  redemption.  We  plan  to  have 
the  commissary  stores  redeem  their  coupons 
directly  and  return  the  income  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  an  offset  to  personnel  costs. 

6.  Standard  DoD  Automated  Management 
Information  System  to  Support  Commissary 
Store  Operations  (All  Services).  The  Air 
Force  has  been  designated  as  the  executive 
agent  to  develop  and  maintain  a  standard 
DoD  automated  management  information 
system  for  use  by  all  four  Military  Services 
to  support  the  commissary  store  operation. 
Total  savings  will  be  Identified  in  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  after  general  specifications 
for  the  system  have  been  written  In  FY  1978. 
We  expect  the  system  to  produce  savings 
by  allowing  options  to:  (1)  geographically 
consolidate  more  functions  than  is  possible 
with  the  "Interim"  systems  in  use  now;  and 
(2)  process  data  faster  and  more  efficiently, 
e.g.,  to  pay  bills  faster,  to  automatically  re- 
order merchandise,  and  to  produce  timely 
management  data  for  a  myriad  of  manage- 
ment decisions.  Also,  there  will  be  addi- 
tional savings  by  using  only  one  central  de- 
sign activity,  instsad  of  four,  to  develop  the 
system  and  to  maintain  it  after  implementa- 
tion. The  Automated  Data  Processing  (ADP) 
equipment  for  the  system  will  be  purchased 
and  maintained  using  other  than  appro- 
priated funds. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
recently  issued  a  resolution  calling  for 
Febi-uary  16,  1977,  to  be  proclaimed 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Republic  on  that  date  in  1918. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  plight  of  op- 
pressed peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  denied  their 
most  basic  freedoms.  The  tragedy  is  un- 
derscored when  one  views  the  Russian 
participation  in  the  Helsinki  Conference, 
and  their  supposed  agreement  to  the 
guarantee  of  individual  human  rights. 

No  human  being  with  compassion  in 
his  heart  for  the  sufferings  of  others  and 
love  for  his  fellow  man  would  tolerate 
such  an  abhorrent  control  over  the  lives 
of  others.  It  would,  therefore,  be  my 
hope  that  all  freedom-loving  people  join 
with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  State  of 
New  York  congressional  delegation  in 
supporting  this  honorable  and  charitable 
act.  To  the  oppressed  Lithuanian  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  relatives 
here  in  the  United  States  we  offer  this 
token  of  our  mutual  friendship  and  ad- 
miration for  their  heroic  stand  in  their 
fight  for  freedom.  The  t€xt  of  the  reso- 
lution follows: 

Legislative  Resolution  No.  86 
Legislative  resoUition  requesting  the  Gover- 
nor to  proclaim  February  sixteenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-seven  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America  has 
mcst  recently  celebrated  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Its  glorious  birth  as  a  free  and 
Independent  nation  by  the  heroic  proclama- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  seventeen  hundred 
seventy-six;  and 

Whereas,  We,  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  ought 
never  be  Insensitive  to  the  plight  of  those 
people  of  this  world  who  have  had  their  free- 
dom and  independence  taken  from  them  by 
force  of  arms,  more  particularly,  that  great 
State  of  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas,  We  hold  certain  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  viz;  that  all  mankind  Is  endowed 
with  certain  unalienable  rights  and  that 
among  these  are  the  right  to  life,  to  liberty 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  that 
the  denial  of  these  rights,  or  any  one  of 
them,  to  any  free  people  diminishes  all  man- 
kind; and 

Whereas,  These  basic  human  rights  are 
now,  and  for  a  long  time  last  past  have  been, 
denied  the  people  of  Lithuania,  especially 
since  nineteen  hundred  forty  when  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded 
and  forcibly  annexed  Lithuania  to  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas,  Lithuania  which  had  been  a  sov- 
ereign state  since  the  year  twelve  hundred 
fifty-one  had  her  Independence  reestablished 
on  February  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
eighteen,  sub.sequently  becoming  the  modern 
Republic  of  Lithuania  In  nineteen  hundred 
twenty,  only  to  again  lose  its  identity  as  such 
a  republic  by  the  Invasion  of  the  Soviet 
hordes  in  nineteen  hundred  forty:  and 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  signatory  to  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
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Europe,  continues  to  suppress  th<  aforesaid 
basic  human  rights  In  Lithuania  by  Its  re- 
lentless conduct  of  a  vast  program  of  Sovlet- 
Izatlon  and  russlflcatlon:and 

Whereas,  Many  Lithuanian  pati'lots  have 
risked  and  sacrificed  and  are  con  Inulng  to 
risk  and  sacrifice  their  lives  In  a  continuing 
effort  to  regain  their  religious  and  political 
freedoms  and  the  rebirth  of  the  s)verelgnty 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas,  Unlike  Colonial  America 
occupied    Lithuania    does    not 
power  and  force  of  arms  to  throw 
of  Soviet  oppression  and  occupatldn 

Whereas,  The  United  States  doei 
diplomatic    and   economic   stature 
sources  in  this  current  era  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Introduce 
logue  with  the  representation  of 
Union  a  discussion  of  the  ultima^ 
tlon  of  the  Lithuanian  situation 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Integrity 
pendence  of  the  Republic  of 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the 
should    urge    the   President    of 
States  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Nations  to  raise  the  question  of  thi  ■ 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  the  Unit^ 
and  In  the  agenda  of  such  other 
forums  as  they  may  be  advised; 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the 
should  enact  legislation  that 
llsh  a  special  commission  to  monitor 
form  world  opinion  and  bring  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  and  desl; 
compliance  with  the  principles  of 
Act:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of 
of  New  York  be  and  hereby  is 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
ing   February   sixteenth,    nineteen 
seventy-seven   as   Lithuanian 
Day,   in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Establishment  df 
public  of  Lithuania;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
forthwith  transmitted  to  each 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

Adopted  in  Assembly  on  PebruaJ  y  9,  1977. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  CO! 


OF   MAINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT,  ITIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Koch  and  I  have  developed  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  introducing  tod  ly  which 
will  reenfranchise  many  hanlicapped 
and  elderly  citizens  by  makinu  polling 
places  and  voter  registration  facilities 
accessible  to  wheelchairs  and  o  her  am- 
bulatory aids. 

Most  of  us  take  for  granted  tl  le  simple 
act  of  voting.  Yet,  certain  grour  s  of  per- 
sons have  been  systematically  deprived 
of  the  right  to  vote.  Among  those  are  the 
handicapped  and  elderly  who  lack  the 
mobility  to  overcome  architect!  ral  bar- 
riers that  have  been  thoughtless  y  placed 
in  their  way. 

Despite  our  best  intentions  ii)  passing 
laws  making  Federal  buildings  a  ccessible 
to  the  handicapped  and  elderly  and  of- 
fering tax  incentives  to  make  similar 
changes  in  other  buildings,  accessibility 
to  polling  and  voter  reglstraticn  places 
remains  a  problem.  A  few  Stated,  includ- 
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ing  my  own  State  of  Maine,  have  had  the 
foresight  to  enact  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  accessibility  to  polling  places. 
These  laws  have  served  as  models  for 
comprehensive  Faderal  action. 

The  exact  number  of  individuals  who 
would  benefit  from  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  is  unknown,  but  several  re- 
liable estimates  underscore  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  The  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics  reports  that 
there  are  approximately  1.87  m.iUion 
Americans  of  voting  age  whose  mobility 
Is  restricted  as  a  result  of  physical  handi- 
caps. A  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
22.4  million  elderly  citizens  are  also  af- 
fected by  structural  barriers.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates 
that,  at  any  one  time,  more  than  2.6  mil- 
lion potential  voters  are  temporarily  dis- 
abled by  serious,  but  short-term  illnesses 
or  injuries.  Together  these  groups  repre- 
sent a  significant  number  of  Americans 
whose  ability  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote  is  threatened  by  the  presence  of  ar- 
chitectural barriers. 

In  addition  to  architectural  barriers, 
another  obstacle  to  political  participa- 
tion by  those  handicapped  persons  and 
the  elderly  who  cannot  get  out  of  their 
homes  to  vote,  even  if  polls  were  accessi- 
ble, Is  the  requirement  governing  absen- 
tee ballot  registration  and  voting  proce- 
dures. These  laws,  which  were  designed 
to  protect  States  from  voting  fraud,  dis- 
criminate against  the  handicapped  and 
the  frail  elderly.  Many  States,  for  exam- 
ple, require  a  doctor's  statement  and 
often  notarization  before  a  disabled  In- 
dividual can  vote  absentee.  These  state- 
ments can  be  expensive  and  diflBcult  to 
obtain,  and,  in  short,  become  another 
form  of  poll  tax. 

The  problem  of  accessible  polling  and 
voter  registration  places  has  become  an 
increasingly  important  issue  with  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  working  on  be- 
half of  this  country's  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Our  legislation  searches  for  ways 
to  make  polling  places  and  voter  registra- 
tion faculties  accessible  or  to  provide  al- 
ternative methods  of  voting  and  registra- 
tion, thus  enabling  these  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  elective  process. 
The  bill  accomplishes  this  task  by  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  develop 
standards  necessary  to  insure  that  phy- 
sically handicapped  and  elderly  individ- 
uals have  ready  access  to  polling  places 
and  voter  registration  facilities.  Sites 
must  be  selected  which  comply,  or  which 
may  be  made  temporarily  to  comply,  with 
the  set  standards.  If  no  site  is  available 
in  the  voting  precinct  or  appropriate  po- 
litical jurisdiction,  the  election  official 
with  responsibility  for  the  selection  will 
report  to  the  Attorney  General.  This  re- 
quirement will  not  apply  in  States  where 
legislation  is  in  force  setting  standards 
for  accessibility  to  polling  and  voter  reg- 
istration places  at  least  as  stringent  as 
tliose  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

When  no  accessible  polling  place  or 
voter  registration  site  is  available  in  a 
voting  district,  the  State  shall  provide 
for  alternative  methods  of  voting  and 
registration.  In  the  case  of  voting,  such 
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alternatives  will  Include  setting  up  ac- 
cessible voting  places  outside  the  voting 
precinct  to  which  the  handicapped  or 
elderly  Individual  is  assigned  to  vote, 
modification  of  absentee  ballot  laws,  and 
"curbside"  voting.  Likewise,  alternatives 
for  voter  registration  are  required.  In 
addition,  paper  ballots  will  be  available 
at  all  polling  places  for  the  use  of  voters 
who  are  unable  to  operate  a  voting 
machine. 

Whatever  the  alternative  method  of 
voting  or  registration  selected,  public 
notice  shall  be  made  at  least  60  days  prior 
to  the  election  or  close  of  registration  In 
order  to  advise  those  affected  citizens  of 
the  options  available  to  them.  Handi- 
capped and  elderly  voters  may  then  reg- 
ister by  the  available  method,  and  in  any 
event,  must  notify  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion official  of  their  intention  to  vote  by 
an  alternative  method. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion is  not  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  he  has  the  authority  to  bring 
action  in  Federal  District  Court. 

Our  legislation  is  based  upon  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  freedoms  en- 
compassed by  that  amendment  have  en- 
abled us  to  take  great  strides  in  elimi- 
nating racial  and  sexual  barriers  to  the 
ballot  box.  It  Is  time  to  take  another  step 
toward  guaranteeing  that  right  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  physical 
condition,  by  insuring  that  restrictive  re- 
quirements or  achitectural  barriers  will 
no  longer  prevent  anyone  from  exercising 
the  franchise. 


DOMESTIC  FOOTWEAR— ON  THE 
VERGE  OF  BECOMING  AN  ENDAN- 
GERED SPECIES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1977 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  for  the 
Record  what  I  would  like  to  term  as  an 
"environmental  impact  statement"  on 
the  status  of  domestic  nonrubber  foot- 
wear production  in  the  United  States. 
Conditions  in  the  industry,  which  are  the 
direct  result  of  imports,  threaten  to  place 
one  of  our  basic  consumer  products — 
the  American  manufactured  shoe — on 
the  endangered  species  list : 
Domestic  Footwear — On  The  Verge  of  Be- 
coming AN  Endangered  Species 
overview 

Facts  amassed  by  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  In  its  February. 
1976  Report  to  the  President,  show  that  the 
rising  tide  of  imports  Is  decimating  the  U.S. 
noarubber  footwear  industry.  Data  for  more 
recent  periods  than  included  in  the  ITC  Re- 
port, Including  comparisons  of  the  first  9 
months  of  1975  and  1976,  Indicate  a  con- 
tinuing weakening  of  the  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry. The  trend,  so  clearly  discerned  In  the 
ITC  Report,  Is  a  worsening  one. 

The  ITC  Report  notes  there  Is  "one  world- 
wide level  of  technology"  in  the  nonrubber 
footwear  Industry.  The  Commission  also  finds 
no  significant  differences  between  countries 
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In  the  quality  of  machines  used  for  similar 
production  processes.  This  means  that  the 
competitive  standing  of  U.S.  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers Is  greatly  Influenced  by  the  wages  paid 
production  workers. 

According  to  the  ITC  Report,  U.S.  workers 
tend  to  be  more  productive  than  foreign 
workers.  Because  of  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  management  they  are,  for  example, 
25  to  50  percent  more  productive  on  a  given 
piece  of  machinery  than  are  European  work- 
ers. Additionally,  wage  rates  for  production 
workers  In  the  footwear  industry  are  signifi- 
cantly below  those  for  production  workers  in 
other  U.S.  manufacturing  concerns.  Despite 
all  of  this,  the  U.S.  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry Is  unable  to  compete  with  the  flood 
of  imports  from  countries  with  low  wage 
scales. 

The  devastating  impact  of  Imports  Is  re- 
flected In  all  pertinent  indicators  of  economic 
health:  In  the  decreaised  market  percentage 
of  U.S.  companies — In  the  decreasing  employ- 
ment In  the  U.S.  nonrubber  footwear  Indus- 
try, and  conversely,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Its  production  workers — In  plant 
closings  and  a  lower  plant  utilization  for 
those  American  companies  remaining  In  the 
market; — in  an  unfavorable  trade  balance — 
and  In  lower  rates  of  return  for  U.S.  com- 
panies engaged  In  the  production  of  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

MARKET    penetration 

Since  the  onslaught  of  Imports  began  In 
1968,  the  foreign  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
has  increased  drastically.  Department  of 
Commerce  data  show  that  Imports  accounted 
for  only  21.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  nonrubber 
footwear  market  In  1968,  but  by  1975  they 
had  Increased  to  41.2  percent.  In  1976,  Im- 
ports accounted  for  45.7  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market!  (See  Chart  1)  Thus.  Imports  are  con- 
tinuing to  expand,  increasing  their  penetra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  nonrubber  footwear  market. 
This  increased  flood  of  exports  prpvented  the 
U.S.  industry  from  any  participation  in  the 
economic  recoverj'  of  1976/77. 

JOBS  and  foreign  wage  rates 

Total  employment  in  the  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industry  declined  from  233  thousand  in 
1968  to  only  163  thousand  In  1975 — a  loss  of 
70  thousand  Jobs.  63  thousand  production 
workers  lost  jobs  in  this  period.  (See  Chart  2) 

The  loss  of  production  jobs  impacts  heavily 
on  less  afliuent,  more  economically  vulner- 
able, workers.  Production  workers  in  the  non- 
rubber  footwear  industry  are  predominantly 
women;  66  percent  as  compared  with  29  per- 
cent for  all  U.S.  manufacturing.  The  under 
20  and  over  60  age  groups  also  represent  a 
higher  portion  of  shoe  workers  than  for  U.S. 
manufacturing  in  general.  In  addition  to  loss 
of  Jobs,  imports  have.  In  this  same  period, 
pared  by  over  5  percent  the  work  week  of 
those  still  employed. 

In  a  labor  intensive  industry  such  as  this, 
wage  rates  bear  heavily  on  the  final  product 
price.  Wages  paid  workers  in  all  foreign  foot- 
wear plants  are  below  U.S.  rates.  The  ITC  Re- 
port states  for  example,  that  wages  paid 
workers  in  Taiwan  and  Korea  are  10  percent 
of  curs!  It  is  this  disparity  that  has  caused 
domestic  producers  to  lose  out  In  the  con- 
test with  imports.  U.S.  workers  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  by  American  standards  not 
highly  paid.  They  have  an  hourly  wage  rate 
about  two-thirds  that  paid  other  manufac- 
turing workers.  The  wage  dilTerential  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  workers  is  so  large  it  can- 
not be  overcome  by  better  management  and 
mtire  efficient  workers. 

unemployment 
Unemployment  among  shoe  workers  has, 
In  recent  years,  run  about  50^  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Department  of  Labor  statis- 
tics show  -an  unemployment  rate  of  11.7  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter  of  1976  as  compared 
with  7.7  percent  in  the  same  quarter  of  1972. 
Since  unemployment  statistics  are  based  on 
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Insured  employees  only  they  understate  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  problem.  However, 
DOL  estimates  that  there  are  about  26,000 
unemployed  shoe  workers  looking  for  Jobs. 
Data  for  early  1975  showed  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  15  percent  which,  given  the  fur- 
ther increase  In  Imports,  Is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate for  today.  (All  unemployment  data  is 
for  the  total  footwear  industry,  however,  the 
nonrubber  segment  comprises  about  65  per- 
cent of  all  production  workers  In  this  In- 
dustry.) 

OTHER   ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

As  of  now  there  are  about  350  U.S.  firms 
producing  nonrubber  footwear  in  a  little  less 
than  700  plants.  In  1967,  according  to  data 
gathered  by  the  staff  of  the  ITC,  there  were 
675  producers  operating  over  1,000  plants. 

The  dollar  value  of  nonrubber  footwear 
Imports  In  1975  was  $1,132  million  as  com- 
pared with  $328  million  In  1968.  Exports  by 
U.S.  manufacturers  were  $8  million  In  1968 
and  $29  million  in  1975.  This  resulted  In  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  for  non-rubber 
footwear  of  $1,102  million  In  1975  as  against 
$320  million  In  1968.  The  value  of  both  Im- 
ports and  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
increased  in  1976  at  a  rate  about  25  percent 
higher  than  in  1975. 

Data  developed  by  the  American  F^sotwear 
Industries  Association  show  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  plant  capacity  fell  from  83  percent  In 
1968  to  69  percent  in  1975.  Declines  In  plant 
utilization  tend  to  Increase  unit  costs,  a  fur- 
ther factor  in  making  U.S.  manufactured 
nonrubber  footwear  less  competitive  with 
foreign  Imports.  Conversely,  systems  of  Im- 
port restraints  which  would  lead  to  Increased 
domestic  production  would  lower  unit  costs 
for  American  shoes. 

The  rate  of  return  to  U.S.  manufacturers 
of  nonrubber  footwear  has  historically  been 
less  than  for  other  manufacturers  and  the 
rate  of  return  has  dropped  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  for  manufacturers  of  women's 
and  misses  nonrubber  footwear,  the  net  re- 
turn after  taxes  fell  from  3.3  percent  in  1970 
to  1.8  percent  In  1974.  This  compares  with  a 
rate  of  return  In  these  years  for  all  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  4.2  percent  and  4.7  per- 
cent. Clearly,  the  Industry  Is  not  operating 
at  a  reasonable  level  of  profit.  The  economic 
outlook  provides  little  Incentive  for  pro- 
ducers to  increase  their  investment,  and  to 
modernize  plant  and  equipment,  essential  to 
compete  against  the  growing  level  of  Imports. 


A  BILL  TO  MANDATE  DOMESTIC- 
ONLY  USE  OF  ALASKAN  OIL  AND 
NATURAL  GAS  TO  ALLEiVIATE  EN- 
ERGY SHORTAGES  IN  THE  MID- 
WEST AND  NORTHEAST 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1577 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  July  of  this  year  oil  from  a 
field  containing  some  10  billion  barrels 
of  oil  and  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
will  begin  flowing  from  tlie  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  culminating  several  years  of 
intensive  labor  and  investment. 

The  magnitude  in  cost  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  project  can  per|japs 
best  be  appreciated  when  one  realizes 
that  the  project  was  calculated  to  cost 
about  $900  million  In  1969,  but  that  to- 
day total  all-inclusive  completed  project 
estimates  range  from  $7  billion  to  $10 
billion. 
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As  a  result  of  the  OPEC  oil  embargo 
of  1973.  which  stimulated  the  pressure 
to  build  the  pipeline,  an  even  higher 
price,  not  necessarily  In  dollar  terms,  has 
been  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  added  on  to  the  total  con- 
struction costs  of  this  project.  Realizing 
the  need  for  Increased  domestic  energy 
production.  Congress  not  only  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  but  also  waived  exist- 
ing laws  to  accommodate  oil  industry 
demands,  eliminate  environmental  chal- 
lenges, and  restrict  the  right  of  citizens 
and  others  to  contest  the  project. 

The  product  of  this  great  national 
sacrifice  Is  about  to  bear  fruit.  By  this 
summer,  some  600,000  barrels  per  day 
of  Alaskan  crude  will  begin  to  flow  out 
of  the  trans- Alaskan  pipeline  at  Valdez, 
Increasing  to  1.2  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1978  and  up  to  2  million  barrels 
eventually. 

Every  barrel  of  oil  that  will  come  from 
this  pipeline  should  remind  us  once 
again  of  the  lesson  we  almost  learned  too 
late  back  In  1973 — that  it  Is  not  in  the 
national  Interest  that  we  maintain  or  in- 
crease our  reliance  on  fuel  energy  im- 
ports; that  it  Is  not  in  our  national 
interest  to  become  over-reliant  on 
energy  sources  outside  of  our  control: 
that  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
jeopardize  the  economic  and  military 
security  of  this  Nation — and  that  of  our 
allies  and  that  it  is  not  In  our  national 
interest  to  allow  any  foreign  cartel  to 
dictate  to  the  American  people  who  will 
have  a  job.  and  who  will  not,  or,  who  will 
freeze  in  the  dead  of  winter  and  will  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Congress  and  the 
American  people  did  determine  was  that 
it  is  In  the  national  interest  that  oil  and 
gas  from  Alaska  is  badly  needed  for 
domestic  use  to  both  alleviate  shortage."? 
and  reduce  our  national  vulnerability  to 
foreign  imports. 

Today,  more  so  than  in  1974,  the  flow 
of  new  energy  from  Alaska  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  especially  to  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  is  an  unfiueftionable  neces- 
sity. Congress,  In  passing  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  of 
1973  (P.L.  93-153) ,  and  later  the  Alaskan 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  tP.L. 
94-586) ,  specifically  encouraged  the 
domestic  use  of  this  new  energy  supply 
by  imposing  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  Ala.skan  oil  and  gas. 

The  value  and  need  to  restrict  ex- 
portation of  Ala.skan  oil  and  gas  is  even 
more  apparent  today  than  3  years  ago. 
Petroleum  Industry  officials  predict  that 
this  year,  oil  imports  will  rise  to  an  un- 
precedented 51  percent  of  the  total  oil 
con.sumed  in  the  United  States,  a  figure 
significantly  higher  than  daring  the 
OPEC  embargo  of  1973. 

If  the  U.S.  oil  producing  capacity  con- 
tinues to  decline,  our  dependence  on  Im- 
ports may  well  rise  to  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  consumption  by  1&80.  This  prob- 
lem is  further  compounded  by  the  switch 
taking  place  in  the  soTircc  of  oil  imports. 
In  1973,  the  year  of  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo. Western  Hemisphere  countries 
supplied  60  percent  of  our  imports,  with 
only  40  percent  coming  from  the  Fast- 
em   Hemisphere.   In   less  than   3   short 
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years,  this  has  been  reversed 
em  Hemisphere  nations  nov 
60  percent  of  total  Imports. 
Despite  the  glaringly  obv 
the  domestic -only  use  of 
natural  gas,  and  the  intent 
gress  that  Alaskan  oil  and 
not  be  exported,  recent 
media  and  testimony  before 
Interior  and  Commerce 
December  by  oil  industry 
creasingly  indicate  that 
companies  involved  in  buildini : 
Alaskan  pipeline  now  say 
should  Instead  be  exported 
trading  Alaskan  oil  for 
supply,  and  coincidentally,  gi 
companies  a  greater  profit 
if  the  oil  was  used  domestica 

Congressional  intent  in 
tion  28  of  the  Mineral 
1920  by  the  1973  TAPS  Act  (F 
was  to  express  "concern  tha 
panies  that  control  North 
serves  might  decide,  on  the 
vate  commercial  advantage, 
port  sales  or  exchanges  that 
net  reduction  of  crude  oil 
able  to  the  United  States,  or 
dependence  of  the  United  S 
insecure  foreign  supplies 
ate  Report  93-207,  page  27 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendm 
1973  TAPS  Act  and  a  simila 
in  section  12  of  the  Alaskan 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  iP 
was  intended  to  provide  a 
exports  of  Alaskan  oil  and 
Nevertheless,    Mr.    Speaker 
statutory  checks  still  leave 
the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  and 

Under  the  1973  TAPS  Act 
may  still  be  exported  if  the 
"makes  and  publishes  an 
that  such  exports  will  not 
total  quantity  or  quality  of 
available   to   the   United   Sta 
and  if  Congress  approves  such 
by  concurrent  resolution  60 
the  date  the  President 
port  to  Congress. 

Under  the  1976  Alaskan 
Transportation  Act  iP.L.  94- 
kan  natural  gas  may  still  be 
the  President  makes  and 
express  finding  that  such  expo 
diminish  the  total  quantity 
nor   increase   the  total   price 
available  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
already  paid  dearly,  and  in 
the  ultimately  selected  Alaskai , 
line  route,  will  pay  even  more 
these  Alaskan-based  fuels.  W< 
of  Congress,  in  the  face  of  th 
cannot   in   gocKl   conscience, 
powerful  firms  dictate  to  the 
people,  that  it  is  in  the 
of  the  United  States  to  export 
oil    and    gas    to    Japan    or 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  allor 
po-ssibility  for  the  exportation 
oil  and  gas  is  an  unjust  and 
affront  to  the  millions  of 
pendent  on  these  fuels 
today  introducing  two  bills 
fectively  close  the  export 
1973    and    1976    acts,    and    wi 
stringent  penalties  for  those 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  proposed  ban  on  the  exportation  of 
Alaskan  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  first  bill,  the  "Alaskan  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas  Non-Export  Amend- 
ments of  1977,"  amends  section  28  (u)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  provid- 
ing for  a  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
both  Alaskan  oil  and  natural  gas.  This 
bill  also  provides  penalties  for  those  who 
violate  the  nonexport  provision  of  the 
bill. 

The  second  bill  extends  and  amends 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
as  amended,  which  expired  last  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976.  The  EAA  of  1969  as 
amended  is  the  principal  U.S.  export 
control  statute,  on  which  the  system  of 
export  licensing  by  the  OfQce  of  Export 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  based.  This  second  bill  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  termination  date 
in  .section  14  of  that  act  fP.L.  91-184) 
by  1  year,  to  September  30,  1978.  Further, 
this  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
increases  the  penalties  provided  for  in 
the  1969  act,  since  hearings  on  extending 
the  1969  act  in  the  last  Congress  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  current  penalties 
provided  for  under  the  1969  act  are  not 
stringent  enough  to  deter  export  control 
violations. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1978  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  once 
again  provide  statutory  authority  and 
strengthen  the  U.S.  export  controls  pro- 
gram generally.  This  measure  would  also 
complement  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  Alaskan  oil  and  natural  gas 
because  It  would  be  the  Office  of  Export 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  would  police  the  pro- 
hibition provided  for  in  the  first  bill,  and 
would  also  be  responsible  for  prosecuting 
export-control  violators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  encourage  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  these 
two  bills,  and  seek  their  passage  before 
oil  begins  to  flow  this  summer  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  American  pro- 
duced oil  and  natural  gas  should  be  for 
Americans  only,  since  it  was  and  will  be 
the  American  consumer  who  ultimately 
pays  the  price,  not  those  in  foreign  na- 
tions who  would  ultimately  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  any  export  scheme. 

The  text  of  the  two  bills  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 4158 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 

1920    to   ban   the    exportation  of   Alaskan 

petroleum  and  natural  gas  to  Insure  the 

use    of   these   fuels    to    alleviate   domestic 

energy  shortages 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alaskan  Petroleum  and  Natviral  Gas  Non- 
Export  Amendments  of  1977". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  early  development  and  delivery  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  the  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  national  Interest; 

(2)  petroleum  and  natural  gas  supply 
shortages   exist   in   many  heavily  populated 
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states  or  portions  thereof  In  the  contiguous 
States  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  disruptions  In  the  availability  of  do- 
mestic energy  supplies,  especially  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  pose  a  serious  risk  to  na- 
tional security,  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people; 

(4)  such  energy  shortages  cause  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  and  other  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  hardships  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  activities  of  both  public 
and  private  enterprise; 

(5)  large  reserves  of  both  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  in  the  State  of  Alaska  could  help 
slgnllicantly  to  alleviate  the  supply  shortages 
in  the  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States; 

(6)  actions  for  the  production  of  Ala.skan 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  progressing 
more  rapidly  than  actions  by  the  same  par- 
ties involved  for  sufficient  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  storage  facilities,  which  may 
result  in  the  exportation  of  Alaskan  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  and  their  products; 
and 

(7)  such  exportation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  and  congressional  Intent  of  the 
Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (87 
Stat.  584;  43  U.S.C.  1651  et  seq.)  and  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976  (90  Stat.  2903;  15  U.S.C.  719  et  seq.), 
and  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  and 
security  of  the  United   States. 

BAN    ON    EXPORTATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  28(u)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (87  Stat.  576;  30  U.S.C.  185(u)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(u)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  12  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2903;  15  U.S.C. 
719j),  no  domestically  produced  petroleum 
and  natural  gas.  especially  from  within  the 
State  of  Alaska,  transported  by  pipeline  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exported.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  such 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  which  is  either 
exchanged  in  similar  quantity  for  con- 
venience or  Increased  efficiency  of  transporta- 
tion with  persons  or  the  government  of  an 
adjacent  foreign  state,  or  which  is  tem- 
porarily exported  for  convenience  or  in- 
creased efficiency  of  tran.sportation  with 
persons  or  the  government  of  an  adjacent 
foreign  state,  or  which  is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  across  parts  of  an 
adjacent  foreign  state  and  reenters  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  term  'petroleum  and  natural 
gas'  means — 

"(i)  crude  oil, 

"(11)  natural  gas  (methane  In  the  vapor 
state),  and 

"(ill)  natural  gas  liquids,  including  but 
not  limited  to  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene, 
distillates,  residual  fuel  oils,  diesel  fuel, 
unfinished  oils,  and  other  liquefied  petro- 
leum gases. 

"(C)  The  term  'person'  includes — 

"(i)  any  individual, 

"(ii)  any  corporation,  company,  associa- 
tion, firm,  partnership,  society,  trust.  Joint 
venture,  or  joint  stock  company,  and 

"(ill)    any  State  or  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second 
or  subsequent  ofTen.se,  the  offender  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of 
the  exports  involved  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 
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H.R.  4144 
A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  (Public 
Law  91-184,  50  U.S.C.  App.  2401,  et  seq.), 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1976"  in  Section  14,  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1978.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  e(a)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  825,- 
000";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$20,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,- 
000". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000"'. 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000". 

(d)  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  "Further,  the  payment  of  any 
penalty  Imposed  purs\iant  to  subsection  (c) 
may  be  deferred  or  suspended  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  a  time  equal  to  or  less  than  any 
probation  period  (which  may  exceed  one 
year)  that  may  be  Imposed  upon  such  person. 
Such  deferral  or  suspension  shall  not  oper- 
ate as  a  bar  to  the  collection  of  the  penalty 
In  the  event  that  the  conditions  of  the  sus- 
pension, deferral,  or  probation  are  not  ful- 
filled.". 

AUTHORI2ATION  FOB  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Section 
12  the  following  new  Section  13  and  redes- 
ignating existing  sections  13  and  14  as  Sec- 
tions 14  and  15.  respectively: 

"AtTTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  under  any  law  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  October  1,  1977,  unless 
previously  and  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section.". 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
$5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 


PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  LOCK- 
HEED AIRCRAFT  CORP. 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Haack,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  addressed  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  San  Francisco  on  February  4,  1977, 
concerning  the  present  condition  of 
America's  No.  1  defense  contractor, 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks: 

A  Look  at  the  New  Lockheed 
(An  address— Robert  W.  Haack,  Chairman  of 
the   Board,    Lockheed   Aircraft   Corp.,    an 
Address   Before    the   Commonwealth   Club 
of  San  Francisco,  February  4,  1977) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(Note. — About  the  speech. — The  following 
address  was  delivered  extemporaneously  be- 
fore the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran- 
.  Cisco.  It  Is  reproduced  from  a  transcribed 
copy,  slightly  edited  to  Improve  readability. 
The  "Mr.  Rossen"  to  whom  Mr.  Haack  refers 
in  the  third  paragraph  is  Leonard  H.  Rossen, 
associate  regional  administrator.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  William  A. 
Seavey,  attorney  In  the  firm  of  Davis,  Staf- 
ford, Kellman  &  Fenwlck,  served  as  the  club's 
quarterly  chairman.  Members'  qxtestions  were 
asked  by  David  J.  McDaniel,  senior  general 
counsel,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  dais  guests,  and  members 
and  friends  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  I 
rather  suspect  that  my  wife,  who  sees  me 
rather  Infrequently  these  days,  would  not 
put  her  imprimatur  on  that  generous  intro- 
duction and  your  comments  on  my  corporate 
commuting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  caught  up  with  her 
a  few  weeks  ago.  and  after  re-introductions, 
she  looked  up  and  said,  "Father,  you  know, 
you  have  never  really  had  a  good  Job." 

I  am  also  constrained  to  comment  on  the 
presence  on  the  dais  of  Mr.  (Leonard)  Rossen 
of  the  SEC.  As  you  can  Imagine,  the  SEC 
has  been  my  home  away  from  home  for 
lo  the  past  13  or  14  years;  and  no  matter 
where  I  go,  I  always  run  into  the  SEC,  be 
it  overseas,  be  it  In  New  York,  be  It  In 
Washington,  or  be  It  on  the  dais  today.  I 
cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  what  I  think 
is  a  proper  recollection  of  scripture,  where 
in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  the  20th  verse,  there  Is  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  engage  In  a  dia- 
logue with  you,  and  my  problem  is  to  say 
as  much  as  I  want  to  say  in  the  relatively 
short  time  that  is  allotted  me.  If  you  will 
indulge  me.  I  have  no  prepared  text.  I  would 
like  to  put  a  few  things  in  front  of  you, 
for  your  information  and  possibly  for  your 
provocation.  This,  I  suspect,  Is  the  purpose 
of  ihe  club. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  this 
embattled  corporation  that  1  now  represent 
has  a  series  of  unparalleled  accomplishments 
to  its  credit. 

How  many  of  you  realize,  for  example,  that 
perhaps  over  60  percent  of  all  of  the  satel- 
lites that  our  nation  has  put  up  into  space 
have  been  produced  by  Lockheed;  that  ICO 
percent  of  the  fleet  ballistic  missiles  that 
have  been  launched  from  U.S.  Navy  sub- 
marines have  been  made  by  Lockheed;  that 
every  antisubmarine  warfare  flxed-wlng  air- 
craft purchased  by  the  Navy  in  recent 
years,  land- based  or  carrier-based,  has  been 
made  by  Lockheed;  or  that  all  of  the  airlift 
potential,  the  cargo  planes  pvircha.sed  by  the 
Air  Force  In  the  last  20  years,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Lockheed? 

As  an  item  of  Just  Incidental  Interest,  I 
would  remind  you  that  Lockheed  also  de- 
veloped the  plane  known  as  the  SR-71,  which 
some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with.  This  air- 
craft has  some  unique  capabilities.  It  will 
fly  higher  than  80,000  feet;  it  will  go  a  little 
faster  than  2,200  miles  an  hour;  it  will  photo- 
graph all  of  Vietnam  in  eight  minutes.  And. 
If  you  please,  this  aircraft  has  been  flying 
for  almost  15  years. 

I  mention  this  Just  to  let  you  know  that 
this  is  a  corporation  to  conjure  with  from 
the  technical  point  of  view. 

■you  might  ask :  How,  with  all  of  that  pre- 
eminence, has  it  become  a  bete  noire,  so  to 
speak — reached  a  corporate  Gethsemane  as 
it  were? 

This  was  due  to  a  series  of  reverses,  some 
of  which  were  wfthin  the  control  of  Lock- 
heed and  some  of  which  were  outside  Its 
control. 

I'm  speaking  of  things  like  the  C-5  pro- 
gram, ship  programs,  the  bankruptcy  of 
Rolls-Royce  as  the  manufacturer  of  the  en- 
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glne  for  our  L-lOll  aircraft,  the  billion  dol- 
lars that  was  written  off  on  the  L-1011,  with 
some  $450  million  yet  lo  go.  All  of  these 
things  resulted  in  losses  and  financing  costs 
in  the  "past  eight  years  In  excess  of  $2  billion. 
I  would  submit  for  yotir  consideration :  How 
many  corporations  la  America  could  have 
withstood  such  an  onslaught  and  survived? 

These  difficulties  required  additional  bor- 
rowing, which  In  turn  involved  the  emer- 
gency loan  guarantee.  Just  to  give  you  some 
of  the  parameters  of  this  problem,  In  1974 
Lockheed  showed  an  Indebtedness  of  ap- 
proximately $950  million,  at  which  time  it 
had  an  equity,  if  you  please,  of  $27  million. 

Now,  even  my  v.-ife  knows  you  can't  run 
anything  on  that  kind  of  an  Imbalance. 

Again,  to  put  it  In  perspective.  In  1974 
Lockheed  paid  out  In  fixed  Interest  charges 
$103  million,  and  It's  around  today  to  tell 
the  story. 

The  emergency  loan  guarantee — controver- 
sial, necessary — has  been  widely  discussed. 
Contrary  to  what  many  people  think,  there 
is  not  one  penny  of  government  money  In 
Lockheed.  The  extent  of  the  government 
participation  was  to  guarantee  the  exposure 
of  the  banks,  and  Its  maximum  exposure 
was  $245  million. 

But  at  no  time  has  any  money  been  ad- 
vanced. To  the  contrary  the  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  has  profited  through 
service  fees  and  payments  to  them  in  excess 
of  $25  million,  making  it  one  of  the  uniquely 
profitr.ble  segments  of  the  government. 

So  all  of  these  things,  as  I  say,  tended  to 
bring  this  giant  corporation  to  an  imperiled 
position,  whereby  Its  financial  viability  was 
questioned  in  many  places.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  was  the  compounding  of  the 
problem  by  the  disclosure  of  some  $25  million 
of  payments  overseas,  which  we  describe, 
euphemistically,  as  being  "questionable." 

As  a  result  of  that,  there  were  a  number 
of  internal  changes — not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  retirement  of  the  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  and  also  the  sec- 
ond person  in  command.  Both  felt  that  their 
credibility  had  been  Impaired,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  resign. 

With  no  qualification — probably  because  I 
was  handy  and  in  the  room  and  they  could 
get  me  without  paying  a  search  and  consult- 
ant fee — I  somehow  or  other  wound  up  as 
chairman;  all  of  which  proves  that  if  you 
fiunk  algebra  and  don't  go  to  engineering 
.school,  you  might  wind  up  as  chairman  of 
an  aerospace  company. 

But  I  am  on  a  good  learning  curve  and  I 
am  picking  up  all  of  the  buzz  words. 

I  did  set  a  number  of  criteria,  one  of 
which  was  that  I  be  an  interim  chairman,  like 
for  eight  to  10  to  12  months — and  Mrs.  Haeck 
thinks  that  "interim"  Is  being  elongated.  We 
do  have  a  Management  Succession  Commit- 
tee that  Ls  focusing  on  the  problem  of  find- 
ing someone  to  sit  where  I  sit,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  within  several  months  this  will  have 
been  consummated. 

We  have  made  several  other  changes.  We 
have  created  an  Office  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
My  talents.  If  any,  are  not  in  the  area  of 
production  or  aircraft  manufacture.  My  back- 
ground is  primarily  financial,  and  so  I  have 
focused  on  several  other  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. But  we  did  create  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Executive  with  Mr.  (Roy)  Anderson  as  the 
vice  chairman  In  charge  of  finance  and  ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  (Larry)  Kitchen  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

We  made  some  other  Internal  changes.  We 
have  strengthened  the  board  in  several  ways. 
We  added  four  new  directors,  all  people  of 
substance  and  experience  and  prestige;  and 
w^e  now  have  a  board  which  is  primarily  an 
outside  board,  with  10  of  the  17  members  hav- 
ing no  business  affiliation  with  the  company. 

One  of  the  principal  acts  of  the  board 
shortly  after  the  revelation  and  disclosures 
relating  to  payments  was  the  development  of 
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a  statement  of  policy  as  It  rel 
seas  marketing;  and  I  think  I 
out  fear  of  being  strongly 
the   Lockheed   posture   now   Is 
stringent  as  any  that  I  know. 

Without  giving  you  all  of  tde  details.  It 
says  In  sum  that  nobody  afflUaied  with  the 
company  will  In  any  way,  shap« ,  or  manner 
make  any  payment,  gifts,  or  cor  trlbutlon  to 
anybody  which  does  not  comp:  y  with  U.S. 
and  foreign  law,  and  which  does  not  qualify 
for  U.S.  Income  tax  deductibility 

Moreover,  the  same  strlngenc  es 
tended  to  anybody  that  we  m 
a  marketing  consultant  or  an 
thus  removing  the  possibility 
acting  as  a  conduit  to  do  something 
Improper,  which  the  company  liself 
closed  from  doing. 

So  we  think  that  we  have 
hole.  Adherence  to  this  policy  Is 
monitored  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  by  the  vice  chairman  and 
and   that  certification  Is   forwai'ded 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Boa 
Ington. 

Again,   I  reiterate.   It  is  very, 

On©  of  the  other  significant 
of  the  past  12  months  has  been 
restructuring    of    Lockheed, 
had  a  balance  sheet  problem  with 
debt  and  too  little  equity.  Keep 
you    will,    that    Lockheed,    as 
company,  throws  off  about  $25( 
annual  operating  Income. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  a  bala 
ficulty  In  that  the  debt  was 

To    make   a    complicated    and 
short,  the  banks  did  convert 
their   then    $400   million 
equity,  and  they  also  altered 
the  remainder  of  the  Indebtedness 
90-day   revolving  credit — which 
duclve  to  sound  sleep,  I  assure 
are  on  the  line  for  hundreds  of 
dollars  subject  to  a  90-day  maiurlt 
maturity  has  been  extended  to 
so  I  am   happy  to  say  that  I 
heed's  viability  Is  no  longer  the 
it  was  some  eight,  10,  12  mon 

I    am    certain    that    the 
significant  in  developing  some 
keting   successes   last    year.   In 
months  we  have  sold  about  a  bi 
worth  of  patrol  planes  in  Canada 
sold  $400  million  worth  of  L-lOU 
Airways.    We  have  contracted 
$625    million    air    traffic    control 
Saudi  Arabia:  a  $150  million 
gram  In  Iran;  and  another  large 
an  unspecified  amount,  which 
for  Iran   its  own  aircraft  servlc ; 
and  manufacturing  capability 
was,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
result  of  a  lot  of  hard  work 
cumshaw  whatsoever. 

One  of  the  additional  Important 
ments  was  the  creation  of  a 
mittee  consisting  of  outside 
is  making  an  independent  world 
sis  of  all  of  the  payments  that  wire 

This  analysis  has  involved  a  sp^lal 
firm,  special  auditing  firm,  world 
views  Involving  250  or  300  peo^l 
tens  of  thousands  of  man-hours 
thousands  of  documents,  to  say 
tab  of  $4  million.  When  you  don't 
taxes,  those  are  four  oolUion 
tell  you. 

The  committee's  report  will  be 
in  spring.   It  will  be  an  objective 
don't  know  the  content,  the  fofm 
stance  of  It.  I  have  by  design 
and  Insulated  myself  from  the 
that  their  objectivity  and   mine 
questioned 

I  would  reiterate  that  I  do  not  know  what 
the  report  will  cover,  either  don  estically  or 
overseas.  But  I  can  make  one  sta  ement  that 
I  think  Is  monumentally  slcnil  leant — even 
Incredible.  And  that  Is  that  It  i^^my  under- 
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standing  that  with  all  of  the  Interrogation 
completed  and  the  documentation  in,  it 
would  appear  that  no  Lockheed  person  made 
any  Improper  or  questionable  commercial  or 
military  payment  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  also  appear  to  be — and  It  is  my 
understanding — that  nobody  from  Lockheed 
has  bestowed  on  any  politician  In  the  United 
States  any  largesse,  and  further — and  unbe- 
lievably— it  would  appear  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  document  or  substantiate  or  warrant 
any  charge  that  Lockheed  violated  any  U.S. 
law  by  making  an  improper  domestic  politi- 
cal campaign  contribution. 

If  you  think  that  over  slowly  and  meditate 
about  It,  It  conjures  up  a  lot  of  interesting 
speculations.  How  come  a  company  would  be 
as  circumspect  as  that  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  expose  Itself  to  criticism  overseas? 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  about  the 
payments  problem.  It's  very  easy  for  us  to 
look  back  and  use  hindsight — 1976  or  1977 
morality  versus  activities  that  went  on  many 
years  ago.  Admittedly,  for  many  of  the  things 
that  Lockheed  and  other  corporations  have 
done  there  Is  no  defense.  There  Is  no  defense 
for  breaking  U.S.  law. 

Bribery  Is  a  crime,  no  matter  where  you  go 
In  the  world.  But,  nonetheless.  I  would  point 
out  Just  a  few  problems  In  slogging  through 
this  quagmire.  The  problem  is  not  black  and 
white  and  susceptible  to  a  quick  mandate 
that  will  make  it  go  away  forever.  I  don't  go 
along  with  the  Idea  that  "'Vs  a  way  of  life" 
and  "we  must  all  do  It" — that  "everybody 
overseas  does  It." 

Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  the  premise  that  some 
of  the  academicians  put  forth — namely  that 
the  market  mechanism  Itself — the  best  prod- 
uct, the  lowest  price — will  always  get  the 
order,  because  in  the  real  world  it's  not  al- 
ways the  best  product  or  the  lowest  price  that 
gets  the  nod. 

Another  question  is:  When  does  bribery 
become  extortion?  And  there  are  Indicia 
around  the  track  that  the  two  on  occasion 
come  very  clo.se  to  melding,  and  on  occasion, 
if  you  please,  extortion  has  been  dominant. 

I  can  give  you  a  specific  example  of  a  case 
wherein  Lockheed  lost  some  business  as  a 
result  of  Its  new  policy,  and  I  don't  mind 
doing  so.  As  I  say.  we  are  flying  as  rightly  as 
we  know  how  now. 

No  so  long  ago  one  of  my  senior  people 
came  to  me  and  said.  "I  have  a  contract  here." 
It  was  an  eight-figure  contract — not  small, 
but  not  large  by  Lockheed  standards — and  he 
said,  "I  have  signed  It,  but  my  counterpart 
overseas  hasn't  signed  it." 

And  I  said,  "What's  the  problem?"  And  he 
said,  "Well,  he  says  he  won't  sign  the  docu- 
ment on  top  until  I  sign  the  document  on  the 
bottom," 

And  I  said.  "What's  the  document  on  the 
bottom?"  And  he  said.  "Well,  it's  an  order 
for  a  new  Mercedes.  What  do  I  do?" 

I  said.  "You  know  what  to  do.  Tell  him  to 
go  back  to  his  Volkswagen."  Which  he  did. 

Now,  he  is  driving  his  Volkswagen  and  we 
have  an  unfilled  order  blank.  If  that  is  the 
way  the  ball  bounces.  It's  going  to  have  to 
bounce  that  way. 

But  I  submit  that  that  is  a  problem  which 
I  think  may  continue  to  haunt  a  number  of 
U.S.  corporations. 

You  know  that  Secretary  Blumenthal  is 
espousing  a  code  of  ethics,  which  hopefully 
win  set  forth  the  format  by  which  Americ:in 
corporations  will  comport  themselves.  I'm 
sure  that  every  corporation  In  the  United 
States  will  comply  and  conform,  and  I'm 
certain  that  Lockheed  will.  We  have  expressed 
our  wilUngnes.s  to. 

But  where  the  problem  becomes  a  little 
more  difficult  Is  overseas,  where  there  are 
different  standards.  There  are  different  tra- 
ditions: there  are  different  practices;  and 
there  is  a  completely  different  attitude  con- 
cerning the  probity  of  this  kind  of  commer- 
cial activity.  Those  attitudes  overseas  range 
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from  "Ho-hum,  I  couldn't  care  less"  to  "Take 
a  tax  reduction  for  it,"  and  I  must  ask 
myself:  "Will  that  position  overseas,  vis-a-vls 
the  position  of  U.S.  corporations  adhering  to 
a  strict  code,  create  competitive  imbalances 
that  could  result  in  loss  of  orders,  loss  of 
Jobs?" 

It  could  also  conceivably  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

So  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  you  that 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  problem  that  Is 
susceptible  to  a  quick  solution.  I  reiterate: 
I  have  no  tolerance  for  law  violators  here  or 
overseas.  I  have  no  condonation  of  bribery  or 
any  kind  of  cumshaw  to  achieve  an  end. 
But  I  point  these  things  out  merely  to  show 
you  that  the  Issue  Is,  as  I  say,  not  black  and 
white. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  acknowledge 
my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  per- 
mitting me  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  you  today. 

I  have  known  this  forum  and  Its  prestige 
for  a  long,  long  time  and  I  feel  privileged 
to  be  here. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  h 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  int^ 
the  Record  the  winning  essay  from  m' 
district  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War. 
"Voice  of  Democracy"  contest,  sponsoret 
annually  by  the  VFW  and  Ladies  Auxili 
ary  Posts  of  West  Cook  County,  111. 

This  year's  theme  was  "What  America 
Means  to  Ml,"  and  the  essay  written  by 
April  Hochevar  expresses  a  ver>'  spir- 
ited and  enthusiastic  viewpoint  on  this 
subject.  April  is  a  very  talented  higli 
school  student  from  Hillside,  111. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mis^ 
Hochevar's  essay  which  appeared  in  the 
West  Proviso  Herald,  serving  West  Coot 
County,  111.,  as  her  speech  represents  the 
values  and  ideals  that  have  made  ouj 
Nation  strong : 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  April  Hochevar) 

America — What  is  America?  What  does  she 
really  stand  for?  Is  she,  like  many  Americans 
believe,  a  land  of  big  business  and  industry? 
Is  she  a  land  where  violence  and  Injustice 
dominate  society?  Or  Is  she  the  physical 
image  of  our  forefathers'  dream  of  a  land  of 
equality  and  brotherhood? 

America  was  founded  on  the  strong  con- 
victions and  ideals  of  our  forefathers  who 
believed  that  all  men  should  live  in  freedom. 
But  what  dees  freedom  really  mean?  Is  it 
merely  being  independent  from  an  oppres- 
sive government?  Surely  it  Is  more  than  this. 
Freedom  is  the  right  of  a  man  for  self-ex- 
pression and  self-achievement.  Every  man 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  reach  his 
goals  and  to  fulfill  his  dreams.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  goals  will  only  be  achieved  by  the 
amount  of  effort  he  exerts.  The  poverty- 
stricken  need  the  opportunity  to  rise  above 
their  impoverished  conditions.  Those  socially 
discriminated  against  need  encouragement 
to  reach  their  goals  In  life  through  self- 
determination. 

Although  the  Constitution  guarantees  in- 
alienable rights  to  its  citizens.  It  is  up  to 
us.  the  people  of  America,  to  make  certain 
that  this  document  Is  a  statement  of  fact, 
and  not  Just  eloquent,  meaningless  words. 
America    has    faced    and    dealt    with    many 
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problems  in  the  past  200  years.  America  has 
ahvays  had  enemies  within  the  world.  But 
perhaps  her  most  dangerous  enemy  is  her- 
self. The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seem  to 
echo  quietly  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  " 
These  words,  although  stated  many  decades 
ago,  should  alert  us  to  the  dangers  we  face. 

America,  even  at  the  beginning  of  her 
establishment,  dealt  with  inner  conflicts. 
The  first  colonies  In  America  wanted  to  be- 
come 13  Individual  nations,  rather  than  the 
United  States.  Yet,  as  the  monihs  passed,  it 
became  obvious  that  in  order  to  survive  and 
to  remain  free,  the  13  colonies  had  to  unite 
into  one  nation.  A  nation  with  many  differ- 
ent voices,  but  ahvays  with  The  same  goal — 
freedom. 

America  today  speaks  with  many  different 
voices,  but  is  her  main  goal  still  freedom? 
Have  we  become  so  involved  with  ourselves 
as  individuals  that  we  can  no  longer  unite 
as  one?  Have  we  lost  sight  of  what  freedom 
really  means?  Perhaps  because  most  of  us 
have  lived  In  America  all  of  our  lives,  we  take 
for  granted  the  privileges  that  should  be  eo 
dear  to  us.  We  tend  to  look  at  all  the  bad 
aspects  of  our  society,  withctit  realizing  that 
good  things  do  exist.  Perhaps  It  would  bene- 
fit all  Americans  to  look  at  their  country 
through  the  eyes  of  a  newcomer — an  immi- 
grant. The  Immigrant  has  come  here  be- 
cause he  has  heard  that  in  America  there  is 
hope — hope  for  a  man  and  a  woman,  arid  a 
future  for  their  children.  The  time  has  come 
for  America  to  wake  up.  The  mliiutemen  of 
the  American  Revolution  rode  throxigh  the 
country  alerting  the  people  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy — the  British.  Perhaps  today  we 
need  minutemen  to  ride  through  the  country 
and  alert  us  of  a  more  frightening  enemy — 
the  apathy  of  our  own  people. 

Now  is  the  time  for  each  American  to  open 
his  eyes  and  to  be  realistic  abcut  his  country. 
America  is  not  a  perfect  country.  And  yet  her 
basic  foundations  were  adorned  with  two  in- 
teresting concepts — freedom  and  hope.  We 
stand  as  a  guiding  light  to  all  those  seeking 
a  land  where  they  can  work  towards  their 
goals  and  dreams.  America  Is  a  land  of  be- 
ginnings, and  with  each  beginning  there  is 
hope.  We  have  the  chance  now  to  rekindle 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  carry  it  onward. 
Liberty  welcomes  the  tired,  the  poor,  the 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free.  To  the 
poor  and  oppre.ssed  people  of  the  world. 
America  is  the  burning  torch  cf  freedom.  To 
me.  America  is  hope.  If  we  can  rekindle  the 
flame  of  hope  in  every  Americaij's  heart,  then 
we  will  have  a  rebirth  of  freedom.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  will  behold  America,  a  glorious 
land  of  freedom  and  hope. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  Februarj'  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  1,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Scheduled  Meetings 

MARCH  2 
8:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resotirces 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  drought  situa- 
tion  m   Yakima   Valley,   Washington. 
235  Russell  Building 
:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
activities 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
bvidget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
-Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  725,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1982,  for  cer- 
tain   education   programs   for   handl- 
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capped  persons. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting, 
organization. 


3302  Dlrksen  Building 


to  discuss  committee 


412  Russell  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,   to  dlscu.ss  budgetary 

and  other  committee  business. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  manpower  and  reser\'e  af- 
fairs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
To    hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for   fiscal    year    1978    for 
Army  programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Dr.  Rlvlin  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 


Finance 

To  consider  its  rccoirrmendatlons  to  be 
made  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  in  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pollcv 
Closed  business  meeting  to  discuss  sub- 
committee organization  and  proposed 
work  schedule. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter  G.  Bourne,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  and  Lee  I. 
Dogoloff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To   discuss   committee   rules   and   orga- 
nization,  to  be  followed  by  hearings 
on  S.  Res's.  5  through   12.  proposing 
changes  in  Senate  rules. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:30  am. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations 
of  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General;  Barbara  A. 
Babcock,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Divi- 
sion): Benjamin  R.  Civilettl,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Criminal  Division) ;  Drew  S.  Days. 
II.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion); Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
(Office  for  Improvements  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice);  and  Patricia 
M.  Wald.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs). 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
1  :30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agricvilture 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Environmental  and  Public  Works, 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Douglas  M.  Costle,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency:  and  Barbara  Blum, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  to  be  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   supple- 
mental  appropriations  for  fiscal   year 
1977  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  ext-end  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until ;  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Elizabeth   King,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  Indian  Education 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
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Environmental  and  Public  Worjcs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  y 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv 

4200  Dlrkseh 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  to 
aster   assistance    to   small 
(S.  570  and  704). 

3302  Dlrkse^i 
iOOO  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To   hold    hearings   on    propo^d 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1 
Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrkseh 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings   on   the   c 
supplemental   approprlatlo:^ 
cal  year  1978  budge:  estim; 
National  Transportation  Sa 
Federal  Highway  Admlnlstri 
eral  Aviation  Admlnlstratioi. 
Am  Airways. 

1224  Dirkseh 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 

ernment  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Secret    Service,    and    Bureat.is 
Mint  and  Engraving  and 
partment  of  the  Treasury. 

S-166,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  A  fairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  luthorlza- 
tlons  for  major  housing  ant  commu- 
nity development  programs 

5302  Dirksefi  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and 
To  resume  hearings  on  S 
izing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1 
National   Aeronautics   and 
minlitratlon. 

235  Russe^  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  t 
In  the  Department  of  the  ] 
Office  of  Surface  Mining 
and   Enforcement   to   admi: 
grams  to  control  surface 
operations. 

3110  Dlrks: 
Finance 

To  consider  Its  recommenda: 
made  to  the  Budget  Comml 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  In 
with  the  Congr23?lona]  B\v 
2221  Dirkseh 
Human  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Health    and 
Research 
To  resume  hearings  on  propi  > 
lation  authorizing  funds 
tional    Scienc?   Foundation 
year  1978. 
Until:  1  p.m.  4232  Dirks^ 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privilege,  an 
To  hold  hearlnes  on  the 
year  1978  authorization  for 
Election  Commission 

301  Russe  1 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Autho 
To  resume  closed  hearings  o 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizatio 
ernment  Intelligence  activi 
S-4) 
11:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation 
porting  the  first  concurrent 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  buddet 

357  Russe  1  Building 
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Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  consider  its  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  full  committee  for  Inclu- 
sion In  its  recommendations  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  fiscal  year  1978 
items  in  accordance  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

S-116.  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 

Select  Small  Business 
Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

424  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Sxibcommlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  Government  Printing  Office. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Metro, 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Air  Transport 
Association:  and  to  hold  hearings  on 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

S-126,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
10:00  am 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resoUition 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Defense  Secretary  Brown. 

357  Russell  Building 
11:00  am. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcoriunittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  receive  testimony  on   human  rights 
Issues  and  their  relationship  to  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Trarisportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appoprlations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   on   propos??d   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  Army  officials  on  research, 
development,  training,  and  evaluation. 
1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on    proposed    budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mil- 
itary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

:il4  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlrgs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  establishment,  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  Army  officials  on  proctue- 
ment  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlrgs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
In  behalf  of  funds  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assis- 
tance fund.  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings   on    proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,   to  hear  Secre- 
tary Califano. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations. Public  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146  Capitol 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
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representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for   fiscal    year    1978    for    the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government    Intelligence    activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  liearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safetv  standards 
(S.  682,  568.  182,  715). 

Siro  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  testi- 
mony In  behalf  of  funds  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  Department 
of  State,  and  International  Disaster 
Assistance,  and  the  American  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Abroad,  AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  receive  testimony  on 
health  programs. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  9 
fl:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nvnrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continnue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and 
for  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  liability  Instirance  on  small 
businesses,  and  on  S.  527.  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  reinsurance  for  property  lia- 
bi'lty  Insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  liability  insur- 
ance on  reasonble  terms. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce.    Science,    and    Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act. 

5110  Dirsken  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  de- 
fense establishment. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  units  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlng.s  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget   estimates  for  fiscal  vear   1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW.  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  (1)  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
housing  program:  (2)  S.  417,  the  pro- 
posed National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act:  and  (3)  to  review  those  Items  In 
the  Presidential  budeet  for  fiscal  year 
1978  which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  Jurisdiction. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,     Science    and     Transportation 
Subcommltree  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the   National    Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration. 

235  Rtjssell  Building 
Energy  end  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and   Development   Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environmental  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearirigs  to  review  Presidential 

budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the   Federal   Highway   Administration. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  Budge;  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budeet  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW.  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978 
for  public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  10 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculttire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 


5569 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  lor  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-American Foundation,  and  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams, and  U.N.  Environment  F^and, 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  cer- 
tain units  In  the  E.xecutive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dirksen  BiUlding 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  ilie 
defense  etablishment,  to  hear  Navy 
witnesses  on  procurement  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive leatlmony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment   inielllgence    aciivlties. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUlion 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safetv  standards. 
(S.   682.   568,    182,   715). 

5iI0  Dirtisen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1S>78  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Office  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  contintie  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5 1 10  Dlrksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Defense  Establishmi  mt,  to  hear 
Air  Force  witnesses  on  procurement 
programs. 

1223  Dlrlsen 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  continue  overslgnt  headings 
state  of  the  XT.S.  bankln 

5302  Dlr|sen 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  prepaiat 
porting  the  first  concurr^t 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978 
celve  testimony  on  healtl 
357^ 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9.  proposed 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments. 

3110  Dlrlsen  Building 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratlori , 
1318 
10:00  a  m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittei 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Railroad 
to    consider    supplemen 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1977 
falling     within     the 
Jurisdiction. 

1224 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
works  projects. 

Room  to 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommlttei 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Railroad  Admin 
1224 
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MARCH 

9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
proposed  supplemental 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islan4s 
1114 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
the  Council  of  Economic 
Council  on  Wage  and 
the  National  Security 
National  Center  for 
Quality  of  Working  Life 
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DUksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterial  Expenses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

E-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subconunlttee 

To  hold  bearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5U0  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  Cor  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Prepari^dness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  WorKs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

8-128,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations   Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  bear  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID. 
1318  Dlrksen  Buildlr.g 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 
5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive  testimony   on   the   overall    eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  author- 
izations for  fiscal  year   1978    for    the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration,  with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee    on    Budget    Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommltee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682.  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH    17 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,   Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs 
To  mark  up  the  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dlrksen  BullAlng 
Budget 
To  hold  bearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research   and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  bold  hearings  on  bills  calling  foi 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586.  182,  715) . 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 


February  28,  1977 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Health  Re.sources  Administra- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    cniTier 
(i.e.,     telephones,     computers,      etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Industry,    Including    S.  929    and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hcp.rings  to  coaslder  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics   and   Space   Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  DlrKsen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial   Institutions 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  bearings   on   proposed   legisla- 
tion on  utilization  of  coal  resources. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1078  for  the 
OfBce  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domestic 
communications  common  carrier  (I.e., 
telephones,  computers,  etc.)  policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  Including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  ofKcials 
of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency.  Mapping  Agency.  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID, 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and   Space   Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  AfTalrs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorira- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and  Development   Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  proposed  Sun- 
set to  require  reauthorization  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  at  least  every  5 
years. 

S302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Inte!llger-ce 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1078  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HRV.'  Subcommittee 
To  contInu3  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Approprlatlonis 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
(i.e.       telephones,       computer,       etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  bold  bearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Baiiking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations   for    fiscal    year    1978    for    the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  proposed  Sun- 
set to  require  reauthorization  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  at  least  every  five 
years. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fi.ical  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
esti.T.ates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  school 
assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas 
and  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  resume  bearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony   on   beef   consump- 
tion. 
Until:   1p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   for    education    of    the    handi- 
capped,   and   for   occupational,    voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
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Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource.* 

To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   legisla- 
tion on  utilization  of  coal  resources. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee   on   Intergovernmental   Re- 
lations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years,  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  29 
9:30  am. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reforn\  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HtJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S- 128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal        Railroad        Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  utilization  of  coal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years,  (proposed 
Sunset  Act) 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind:  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128.  Capitol 


February  28,  1977 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resxime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resvime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the    Export-Import   Bank,    and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommltee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Hoxislng,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  investment  dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Re«iOurces. 
To  hold  hearln'gs  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil  shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978     authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH   31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To    continue    hearings    to    examine    the 

relationship  between  diet  and  health, 

to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 

fiber  In  diet. 

Until :  1  p.m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


February  28,  1977 


Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Deiense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  nearlngs  on  propoxed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

8^128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Internation- 
al Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.     Government     should     seek     the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation   of    an    International    environ- 
mental   Impact    statement    for    any 
major  project  expected   to  have   sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1978 
for  the  Offices  for  Civil  Rights.  Inspec- 
tor General,  Policy  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Management.. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   Intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

APRIL  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  202,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  NATO. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway   Administration 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1973 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcom.mlttee 
To  resum?  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estiir.ates    for    fiscal     year     1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HfTD-Indopendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate.';  for  fi3cal  year  1978  for  the 
Con.simier  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion; Office  of  Con.=;umer  Affairs;  and 
Consumer  Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  7 
10:00  am. 

Approprla':ions 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimitP'j  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  pubMc  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  am 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcom.mlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     contlntie     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    National    Highway   Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    National    Highway   Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propvosed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Urban 
Mass    Transportation    Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  28 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subccmmittee 

To     continue     hearing! 

budget  estimates  for 

for     the     National 

Safety  Admlnlstratlor 

1224 


Dlrksen  Building 


MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Hotising,  and  Urban  . 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
tary  policy. 

5302  pirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  U*ban 

To  consider  all  proposep 

der  the  committee's 

a  view  to  reporting  Its 


HOUSE 


The  House  met  at  12  o' 
The  Reverend  Gareth 
formed  Presbyterian 
Pa.,  offered  the  followinif 


lock  noon. 
'  ronnessen,  Re- 
Chufch,  Boothwyn, 
prayer : 


ever 


Father  in  heaven,  thanjc 
Member  of  this  body, 
the  unique  abilities  anc 
You  have  given  for  servicp 

No   matter   what   abil 
women  may  have,  how 
limited.  We  therefore  call 
Almighty   God,   for   You- 
what  we  lack. 

Moreover,  we  are  too  easily 
by  our  personal  desires 
ing  what  is  right.  Grant 
appreciation  for  personal 
clear  conscience. 

We  look  to  You  for  our 
We  ask  You  for  insight 
problems — whether 
tic — humility  in  seeking 
age  in  implenienttng  thejn 
service  rendered. 

Through  Jesus  Christ 


You  for  each 

Thajik  You,  too,  for 

opportunities 


forei  jn 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cljalr 
ined  the  Journal  of  the 
ceedings  and  announces 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  0ournal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectloi 


MESSAGES   FROM   THI 


Sundry  message.s  in  wt 
President  of  the  United 
municated  to  the  House 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REV.  GARETH  E.  TONNESSEN 


thj 


(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked 
permiscion  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr 
leagues,  it  gives  me  grcii 
have  had  here  in  the  Hou<  e 
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on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978 
Ilghway     Traffic 


Affairs 
1  on  U.S.  mone- 


Affalrs 
legislation  un- 
urisdlctlon  with 
final  recommen- 


dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,   Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  IS. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 


MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation    Subcommittee 

To  contlnvie  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to 
hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978,  to 
hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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ties   men    and 

we  all  are 

upon  You,  the 

provision   of 


led  astray 

i^tead  of  seek.- 

then, a  deep 

integrity  and  a 


constituent,  and  our  guest  chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Gareth  E.  Tonnessen,  who 
delivered  the  invocation  today. 

Although  a  native  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
he  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Boothwyn.  Rev- 
erend Tonnessen  studied  at  Covenant 
Seminary  in  St.  Louis  and  spent  a  year 
interning  in  Seattle.  Aside  from  his  work 
in  this  Nation,  he  spent  4  years  in  Kenya. 
South  Africa,  on  the  World  Presbyterian 
Mission. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  Members  have 
benefited  from  his  words  and  I  welcome 
Reverend  Tonne£sen  and  his  family. 


day.  His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  respect  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STANGELAND  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


needs  this  day. 

into  complex 

or    domes- 

^alutions,  cour- 

and  joy  in 


t'  le  Lord.  Amen. 


has  exam- 
ast  day's  pro- 
to  the  House 


PRESIDENT 


ting  from  the 

s  were  com- 

jy  Mr.  Marks, 


St  ite 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  32) 

Andrews,  N.C.  Erlenborn  Pike 

Archer  Evans,  Ga.  Poape 

Armstrcns  Ford,  Tenn.  Rosenthal 

Ashley  Giaimo  Runnels 

Beard,  Tenn.  Gonzalez  Sawyer 

BlagRl  Harsha  Scheuer 

Bingham  Hawkins  Shipley 

Breaux  Keckler  Skubitz 

Brown.  Mich.  Johnson,  Calif.  Stark 

Brown,  Ohio  Koch  Teague 

Burleson.  Tex.  McKinney  Tonry 

Burton,  John  Mlkva  Udall 

Chappell  Miller.  Calif.  Walker 

Crane  Moss  Wiggins 

Diggs  Murphy,  N.Y.  Young.  Fia. 

Early  Murphy,  Pa. 

Eckhardt  Pettis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  382 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTIONS  305,  306,  AND  307 

Mr.  BEVII-Ij.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  privileged  reports 
on  House  Resolutions  305.  306,  and  307. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  HOUSE 
RESOLUTIONS  305.  306,  AND  307  IN 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  House  Resolu- 
tions 305,  306.  and  307,  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority,  are 
considered,  they  each  be  considered  in 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ind  was  given 

House  for  1 

extend  his  re- 


Spi  'ake 


my  col- 
pleasure  to 
Chamber  my 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
im.ous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Arlan  Stangelanb.  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  to- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 269,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House 
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Joint  Resolution  269  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  disaster 
relief. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TliURSDAY. 
MARCH  3.  1977,  CONSIDERATION 
m  THE  HOUSE  AS  IN  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  V/HOLE  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  269,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DISASTER   RELIEF 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Thursday,  March  3,  or  any  day  there- 
after, to  consider  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  Joint 
Resolution  269.  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  disaster 
relief. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  us.  Has  this  been  agreed  to  by 
the  minority? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  an  appropriation  for  disaster 
relief.  It  is  a  routine  appropriation  to 
replenish  the  funds  available  for  dis- 
aster relief.  The  urgency  is  associated 
with  the  needs  arising  in  recently  de- 
clared areas.  I  do  not  know  of  any  con- 
troversy as  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  COMRnTTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT  ON  H.R.  3839 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  3839. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H.R.  3839  ON 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  3,  1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Thursday,  March  3,  1977.  to  consider  the 
bill  H.R.  3839  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems we  must  face  with  respect  to  our 
social  security  system  are  numerous  and 
troublesome,  and  most  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely complex. 

They  cannot  be  ignored.  They  will  not 
go  away. 

Sex  discrimination  provisions,  with- 
drawals of  State  and  local  government 
units,  problems  with  the  disability  insur- 
ance program,  bilateral  social  insurance 
agreements  with  other  countries,  cover- 
age of  public  employees  and  workers  in 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  scores  of 
other  thorny  items  clamor  for  attention. 

But  even  higher  on  the  priority  list  is 
trust  fund  financing.  If  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  pay  beneficiaries,  other 
Issues  become  moot. 

First,  we  must  provide  for  additional 
trust  fund  income  to  cover  current,  and 
rising,  deficits.  We  must  do  this  quickly, 
because  the  funds  will  become  exhausted 
soon. 

Next,  we  must  correct  a  flaw  in  the 
automatic  benefit  provision  which  pro- 
duces unintended  windfall  benefits  to 
future  retirees.  In  so  doing,  we  need  to 
consider  ways  to  stabilize  wage  replace- 
ment ratios  and  to  finance  benefits  ade- 
quately as  far  ahead  as  we  responsibly 
can. 

On  all  these  matters,  time  is  not  on  our 
side.  We  simply  must  get  moving,  keeping 
our  eyes  on  obvious  priorities  and  our 
minds  on  preserving  the  insurance 
character  of  the  system. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

March  1.1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker, 

House  oj  Representatives, 
Wa-'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  9:40  P.M.  on  Monday,  February  28, 
1977,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  Reciprocal 
Fisheries  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  signed  in  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1977. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RECIPROCAL  FISHERIES  AGREE  - 
MENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
95-90) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
re?.d  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  Reciprocal  Fish- 
eries Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  signed  in  Washing- 
ton, February  24,  1977. 

The  Agreement,  which  is  for  1977  only, 
satisfies  important  United  States  inter- 
ests both  in  United  States  fisheries  off 
Canada  and  in  overall  cooperative  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Reciprocal  FLsheries  Agree- 
ment is  not  a  Governing  International 
Fisheries  Agreement  within  the  terms  of 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  The  reciprocal  accommoda- 
tions of  United  States  and  Canadian  in- 
terests required  inclusion  in  the  Agree- 
ment of  provisions  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  certain  sections  of  that  Act. 

Positive  Congressional  action  tliere- 
fore  is  required  to  bring  the  Reciprocal 
Agreement  into  force.  I  believe  it  impor- 
tant to  take  this  action  in  order  that 
there  be  no  disruption  of  the  important 
United  States-Canadian  fisheries  off 
Canada  following  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone  on  March  1,  1977. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give 
favorable  consideration  of  this  Agree- 
ment by  March  1.  I  further  recommend 
that  the  Congress  consider  bringing  the 
Agreement  into  force  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, such  Resolution  having  the  effect 
of  establishing  the  legal  basis  in  which 
the  reciprocal  fisheries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  go  forward  in  1977. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  28,  1977. 


REPORT  OF  1975  UPLAND  COTTON 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
jSection  609,  Public  Law  91-524,  91st 
Congress,  as  extended  by  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  1975 
upland  cotton  program,  prepared  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  my  term  in  office. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  1,  1977. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  CRE- 
ATE NEW  CABINET  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  95-91) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  State 
read  and.  together  wilh  thi  ( 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  tl  e 
on  Government  Operation! 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vn 
I  hereby  transmit  to  the 
posed  legislation  which  wll 
Cabinet  Department  of 

This  legislation  is  a  majt)r 
Administration's  program 
hensive  reorganization  of 
Branch. 

Nowhere  is  the  need 
lion  and  consolidation 
energy  policy.  All  but  two 
tlve  Branch's  Cabinet  depi. 
have  some  responsibility 
ley.  but  no  agency,  anywhere 
eral  Government,  has  the  ' 
Ity  needed  to  deal  with  our 
lems  In  a  comprehensive 
The  legislation  I  am  si 
will  bring  Immediate  ord 
mented  system : 
—It  wUl  abolish  the 
Administration,    the 
search  and  Development 
tration.    and    the 
Commission,     thereby 
three  agencies  whose 
lap    and    sometimes 
whose  specialized 
impeded  progress  toward 
energy  policy. 
— It  will  allovr  us,  for  th( 
match  our  research  an< 
program  to  our  overal 
cies  and  needs.  This  i; 
important  if  we  are  t< 
renewable  energy  soiirces 
solar  power. 
— It  will  enable  us  to  mov|6 
ly  toward  effective  er. 
tlon  by  combining  con 
grams  which  are  now 
FEA  and  ERDA.  And, 
tain  that  we  will   sei 
legislation  creates  an 
retary  for  Conservatio  i 
personally    responsibl 
that   the   conservatioi 
carried  out 


which  was 
accompany- 

Committee 
and  ordered 

ted  States: 
Congress  pro- 
create a  new 
Etiergy. 

step  In  my 
or  a  compre- 
he  Executive 

fc-  reorganlza- 
gri  ater  than  In 
)f  the  Execu- 
rtments  now 
energy  pol- 
in  the  Fed- 
1  road  author- 
energy  prob- 
way. 
Itting  today 
to  this  frag- 


F«d 


eral  Energj- 
Energy    Re- 
Admlnls- 
eral    Power 
eliminating 
liilsslons  over- 
conflict,    and 
have 
a  unified 


F(d 


pers  pectlves 


— It   w'll   place   under 


powers  to  regulate 
distribution  systems 
are  now  shared  by  the 
FFC  along  with  the 
Exchange  Commission 
terstate  Commerce 
Institutional  structure 
premise  that  fossil  fu 
dant  and  cheap  no 
well  in  an  era  of  fuel 
As  tills  winter  has  showp 
dlnated    regulatory 
serious   Impacts   on   our 
social    well-being.    This 
can  help  us  bring  curren 
policies  Into  a  strjcture 
developing  and  implementin 
all  natlor-al  energy  plan, 
time,  we  must  guard  the 
aspects  of  the  regulatory* 
Impi'oper     Influence.     Th 
meets    this   concern   by 
Board  of  Hearings  and 
the  Department  which  Is 
control  of  the  Secretary  o: 


policl  ;s 


it]y 
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first  time,  to 
development 
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In  addition  to  aboll.<;hlng  the  FEA, 
ERDA,  and  the  FPC,  the  legislation  sub- 
mitted today  will  transfer  into  the  new 
Department  several  significant  energy - 
related  authorities  and  programs  which 
now  belong  to  other  departments.  These 
Include  the  building  thermal  efficiency 
standards  from  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  voluntary  Industrial 
compliance  program  from  Commerce, 
and  the  Navy  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves  from  Defense.  The  legislation 
provides  for  consultation  between  the 
Energy  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  atito  fuel 
efficiency  standards,  and  establishes  a 
role  for  the  Energy  Secretary  in  the  REA 
loan  program  at  Agriculture.  'Where  It 
is  appropriate,  these  departments  will 
still  carry  out  the  program,  but  the  new 
Energy  Department  will  give  them  the 
policy  guidance  needed  to  bring  unity 
and  rational  order  to  our  energy  pro- 
gitim. 

Finally,  this  legislation  transfers  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Interior  Department- 
those  concerning  fuels  data  collection 
and  analysis,  and  coal  mine  research 
and  development — into  the  new  Etepart- 
ment.  Coal  mine  hepltli  and  safety  re- 
search will  not  be  transferred.  This  will 
leave  the  Department  of  Interior  still  In 
charge  of  leasing  energy  resources  imder 
Federal  control.  We  are  leaving  those 
functions  in  Interior  because  we  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  multiple-use 
of  public  lands,  and  for  their  environ- 
mental protection,  belongs  In  one  de- 
partment— Interior — that  can  reflect  a 
broad  spectrum  of  concern.  The  Energy 
Department,  however,  will  set  long-term 
production  goals  and  will  have  policy 
control  over  economic  a.spects  of  the 
leasss.  Tnis  will  help  us  foster  com.petl- 
tlon  within  the  energj*  industries  and 
encourage  production  of  leased  resources 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

This  reorganization  will  also  bring  to- 
gether our  energy  data  gathering  and 
analj'sis  capabilities.  More  than  twenty 
executive  departments  and  agencies 
now  operate  more  than  250  energy  data 
programs.  The  FEA,  ERDA  FPC  and 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines  together  have  more  than  100  such 
programs.  This  fragmentation  is  not 
only  uneconomic  and  frustrating:  it  can 
aho  have  serious  consequence.^.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  weeks  that,  under  our 
present  system,  we  have  no  single  source 
of  information  about  where  natural  gas 
shortages  were  greatest  and  where  sup- 
plies were  still  available  to  help  make  up 
those  shortages.  Consolidating  these 
major  data  programs  in  an  Energj*  In- 
formation Administration  within  the 
new  department  will  now  give  us  the 
ability  to  compile  information  which  Is 
complete,  accurate  and  believable. 

There  are  many  things  this  legislation 
does  not  try  to  do. 

I  believe  that  health,  safety  and  en- 
vironmental regulation  relating  to  en- 
ergy— unlike  economic  regulation — 
should  not  be  brought  Into  the  new  En- 
ergy Department.  Because  public  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
are  so  serious,  we  must  have  a  strong. 
Independent  voice  to  ensure  that  safety 
does  not  yield  to  energy  supply  pressures. 


Therefore,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  remain  as  an  Independent 
body.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  remain 
independent  to  voice  environmental  con- 
cern. 

Even  with  a  new  Department  of  En- 
ergy, problems  of  interdepartmental  co- 
ordination will  remain,  since  virtually  all 
government  activity  affects  energy  to 
some  extent.  Establishing  this  depart- 
ment, however,  will  give  us  one  govern- 
ment body  with  sufficient  scope  and  au- 
thority to  do  the  massive  job  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Thus  this  legislation 
will  abolish  the  Energy  Resources  Coun- 
cil. I  Intend  to  establish  by  Executive 
Order  a  non-statutory  interdepartmental 
coordinating  body,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  as  Its  chairman  to  manage  gov- 
ernment-wide concerns  Involving  energy. 

This  legislation  contains  no  new  sub- 
stantive authorities.  Instead,  by  elimi- 
nating three  agencies  and  uniting  a  vari- 
ety of  existing  energy  authorities,  the 
legislation  I  am  submitting  today  will 
help  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch  In 
a  rational,  orderly  way.  It  is  long  over- 
due. I  hope  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  achieve  our  Initial  goal  of  a  realistic 
and  effective  energy  policy. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  March  1.  1977. 


BRINGING  CERTAIN  GO"VERNING 
INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY  AGREE- 
MENTS WITHIN  PURVIEW  OP  THE 
FISHERY  CONSERVATION  ZONE 
TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3753)  to  bring  certain  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Tran.Mtion  Act,  as  amended. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

H.R.  3763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
2  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone  Transi- 
tion Act  (Pvibllc  Law  95-6)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following : 

"(7)  the  European  Economic  Community 
Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  States,  as  contained  In  the  message 
to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dated  February  21.  1977; 

"(S)  the  Government  of  Japan  Concerning 
Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts  of  the  United  States, 
for  1077  as  contained  in  the  message  to  Con- 
gress from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  February  21.   1977: 

"(9)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Concerning  Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts  of 
the  United  States,  as  contained  In  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  dated  February  21,  1977;   and 

"(10)  the  Government  of  Spain  Concern- 
ing Fisheries  Off  the  Coasts  of  the  United 
States,  as  contained  In  the  message  to  Con- 
gress from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  February  21.  1977;";  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  such  agreement 
referred   to  In  paragraphs    (1)    through    (6) 
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shall  enter  Into  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  each 
such  agreement  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(7)  through  (10)  shall  enter  Into  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  the  United  States  on 
February  27,  1977.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Febru- 
ary 27,   1977. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Legcett)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  will 
each  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  LeggettK 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  200-mile  Fishery 
Zone  Act  went  into  effect  early  this 
morning.  That  act  provides  that  no  for- 
eign fishing  vessel  can  fish  within  200 
miles  of  our  shores  unless  the  foreign 
nation  concerned  has  signed  a  Govern- 
ing International  Fishery  Agreement 
with  the  United  States,  better  known  as 
a  GIFA,  and  that  such  nation  has  se- 
cured a  permit  for  each  of  its  vessels 
planning  to  fish  in  such  waters,  and  has 
paid  the  appropriate  fees  associated  with 
the  issuance  of  such  perm.its. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  passage  of  that 
act  in  April  of  last  year,  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  10  GIFA's.  The 
act  requires  the  President  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  each  signed  GIFA  to  the  Con- 
gress and  It  further  provides  that  no 
GIFA  may  enter  into  force  and  effect 
until  the  passage  of  60  days'  continuous 
session  after  it  has  been  transmitted. 
Any  congressional  recess  of  more  than  3 
days  is  excluded  from  the  computation 
of  the  60-day  period  and  an  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  sine  die  breaks  the 
continuous  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  considerable 
delay  in  obtaining  GIFA's  with  foreign 
nations  desiring  to  fish  off  our  shores  and 
there  was  a  further  delay  in  transmitting 
the  signed  GIFA's  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  Of  the  10  GIFA's  signed,  1  was 
transmitted  on  September  16th  of  last 
year,  and  4  on  January  10,  1  on  January 
14,  and  4  on  February  21  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  delays 
and  because  of  the  early  adjournment 
of  the  Congress  last  year  in  October,  it 
became  necessary  to  waive  a  number  of 
the  requirements  of  the  act  in  order  to 
allow  these  GIFA's  to  have  an  orderly 
implementation  by  today,  March  1. 
Otherwise,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  act  this  first  time  around,  it  could 
have  been  as  late  as  April  or  early  May 
before  all  of  these  GIFA's  could  have 
come  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  relief  in  this 
dilemma  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  on 
February  8,  the  House  passed  the  prede- 
cessor legislation  to  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today.  It  was  House  Joint 
Resolution  240  and  it  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  353  to  35.  That  legislation 
became  Public  Law  95-6  on  February  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  predecessor  legisla- 


tion had  the  effect  of  waiving  the  60 -day 
congressional  review  period  and  giving 
congressional  approval  to  six  GIFA's  for 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  GIFA's  covered 
by  the  legislation  were  Poland,  Russia, 
East  Germany,  Romania,  Bulgaria  and 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  legislation  had  the 
effect  of  doing  three  other  things.  It 
would  reduce  from  45  to  7  the  days  in 
which  the  regional  fishery  management 
councils  and  the  public  would  have  to 
comment  on  the  applications  submitted 
pursuant  to  such  signed  GIFA's  for  per- 
mits for  fishing  vessels  to  fish  within  our 
waters,  and  it  would  extend  from 
March  1  to  May  1  the  time  in  which  such 
foreign  nations  would  have  to  pay  for 
fees  associated  with  the  issuance  of  such 
permits  and  to  display  such  permits  in 
the  wheelhouse  of  their  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today,  H.R.  3753,  would  pro- 
vide this  same  relief  for  the  countries  of 
Spain,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the 
countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Commimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  specifically,  H.R. 
3753  would  waive  the  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period  and  provide  con- 
gressional approval  of  these  four  GIFA's; 
it  would  substitute  a  7-day  comment  pe- 
riod for  the  45 -day  comment  period  for 
the  Councils  and  the  public  on  permit 
applications;  and  it  would  extend  from 
March  1  to  May  1  the  requirements  for 
payment  of  permit  fees  and  the  display 
of  such  permits  on  board  authorized 
vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to  say,  there  is 
a  degree  of  urgency  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  since  the  vessels  of  these 
countries  cannot  fish  within  our  zone 
until  this  legislation  has  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  it  has  been  signed 
by  the  President.  This  urgency  has  been 
commimlcated  to  Chairman  Murphy, 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  to 
me  by  Secretary  Vance  and  Secretary 
Kreps.  It  ha5  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration  and  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  permit  these  vessels  to 
catch  only  those  fish  that  are  not  con- 
templated to  be  caught  by  our  own 
fishermen. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  which  established  an  exclusive 
United  States  200-mile  fishery  zone,  takes 
effect  today.  The  act  provides  that  no 
foreign  fishing  is  authorized  within  the 
200 -mile  fishery  zone,  unless  such  for- 
eign-fishing is  authorized  by  a  Govern- 
ing International  Fishery  Agreement  and 
the  foreign  vessels  seeking  to  fish  in  the 
zone  have  secured  valid  permits. 

Regrettably  there  have  been  substan- 
tial delays  in  obtaining  international 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  who 
have  traditionally  fished  off  our  shores. 
This  delay,  in  turn,  has  meant  that  the 
statutory  60-day  congressional  review 
period  for  agreements  and  the  45-day 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Council 
comment  period  for  fishing  permit  ap- 
plications cannot  be  satisfied  within  the 
time  frames  established  by  the  statiite. 

To  overcome  these  hurdles  and  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  March  1  implementa- 
tion date.  House  Joint  Resolution  240 


was  introduced  with  respect  to  the  fish- 
ery agi-eements  negotiated  by  the  State 
Department  with  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Ro- 
mania, Taiwan,  East  Germany,  and  Po- 
land. That  resolution,  known  as  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act, 
approving  these  agreements,  thereby 
waiving  the  60-day  congressional  review 
period  and  reducing  the  45-day  Re- 
gional Council  comment  period  to  7  days, 
passed  the  House  on  February  8,  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  as  Pub- 
lic Law  95-6. 

H.R.  3753,  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  would  amend  Public  Law  95-6  by 
adding  four  other  international  agree- 
ments to  the  six  approved  in  that  act. 
These  agreements  with  Spain.  South 
Korea,  the  Eiu-opean  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Japan  have  been  found  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  to  be  in  technical  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Managment  Act. 

Although  I  support  H.R.  3753  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise,  I  must  in 
all  candor  admit  that  I  am  pleased  with 
neither  the  delay  in  successfully  nego- 
tiating these  agreements,  nor  the  specific 
contents  of  some  of  them.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  Congress  provided  the  State 
Department  with  approximately  11 
months  to  conclude  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  with  those 
nations  who  seek  to  fish  in  our  200-mile 
exclusive  fishery  zone.  I  do  not  like  the 
executive  branch  practice  of  transmit- 
ting agreements  to  the  Congress  at  the 
11th  hour,  thereby  forcing  the  Congress 
to  forego  its  statutory  right  of  review. 

Also,  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  agreements  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  today  do  not  contain 
exphcit  provisions  providing  for  compen- 
sation for  U.S.  fishermen  whose  vessels 
or  gear  are  damaged  by  foreign  fishing 
vessels.  There  are  other  omissions,  but  I 
do  not  believe  them  to  be  as  significant 
as  the  one  on  compensation  for  damage 
to  U.S.  vessels  or  gear. 

Notwitlistanding  these  reservations, 
I  support  the  adoption  of  H.R.  3753. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
sythe),  the  distinguished  ranking  min- 
ority member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  im- 
plementing our  200-mile  fishery  zone 
legislation.  As  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  pointed  out,  we  did,  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  240,  which  is 
now  law,  provide  a  system  whereby  many 
of  the  nations  were  permitted  to  get 
permits  effective  at  12:01  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  now  in  this  piece  of 
legislation  a  continuation  of  that  in  per- 
mitting the  nations  of  Japan,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  Spain,  and 
South  Korea  to  be  able  to  start  to  fish. 

Actually,  as  of  12:01  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing, those  nations  have  been  prohibited 
from  fishing  and,  in  fact,  are  not  fish- 
ing. It  is  important,  I  think,  because 
these  are  our  friends  and  allies  who  will 
be  given  the  right  to  fish  only  for  sur- 
plus fish  which  is  available  in  the  stocks 
around  this  Nation. 
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The  United  States  of  America 
OF    Commerce,     Foreign 
Permit 
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Management  Act 

1801)   (hereln- 


The  Government  of  the  Ujilted 
America,    pursuant    to 
Fishery  Conservation   and 
of  1976  (90  Stat.  331,  16  U.S.C 
after  "Act")   hereby  permits: 

Name  of  Vessel: 

Offlcial    (Register)    No.: 

Owned  by:   

Chartered   to: 

Nationality:   

Hull  Number: 

Homeport:    

Tonnage:  GRT NRT 

International  Radio  Call 

Length: M.    Breadth: 4...    M.    Draft 

M. 
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requii  ed  under  this 

the  Members. 


,  Department 
AisHiNG    Vessel 


Having  the  following  fishing  and/or  fish 
processing  and  cargo  carrying  capacity: 

processing  equipment 

Type  of  Vessel 

Stern  trawler 

Side  trawler 

OlUnetter 

Longliner 

Pair  trawler 

Danish  seiner 

Purse  seiner 

Factory  base  ship 

Refrigerated  transport 

Passenger  vessel 

Other Number  of  each 

Type  

Head  and  Out  

FUlet  lines  

Pish  meal  plants  

Fish  oil  plants  

Flash  FYeezers  

Other 

CARGO  SPACES 

Type         Number  of  each                 Names 
Freezer  

Dry  hold  

Tank  

Other  

To  engage  In  fishing  activities  over  which 
the  United  States  exercises  exclusive  fishery 
management  authority,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Agreement  between 
the    Government    of    the    United    States    of 

America  and   the   Government   of    . 

concerning    fisheries    off    the    coast    of    the 

United  States  of  America,  signed 19 

and  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

1.  This  permit  shall  not  be  used  by  any 
vessel  other  than  the  above  named  vessel 
for  which  it  was  issued. 

2.  This  permit  shall  be  prominently  dis- 
played in  trie  whcelhouse  of  the  above  named 
vessel  at  all  times  while  this  vessel  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fishery  management  authority  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  When  signalled  to  stop  or  heave-to  for 
boarding,  this  vessel  shall  stop  Immediately 
and  lay-to,  or  shall  maneuver  In  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  the  enforcement  officers  and 
their  party  to  come  aboard  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  A  ladder  shall  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  boarding  officer  and  his  party. 
A  manrope  and  safety  line  shall  be  kept 
readily  available  for  use  In  conjunction  with 
the  ladder  whenever  the  circumstances  may 
require.  At  night,  Illumination  for  the  lad- 
der shall  be  readily  available. 

4.  All  persons  on  board  the  vessel  will 
cooperate  with  any  officer  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  contained  herein, 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  to: 

a.  Board,  search  and  inspect  the  vessel 
while  it  is  subject  to  the  fishery  authority 
of  the  United  States. 

b.  Inspect  the  vessel's  documents  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  fishing,  fish 
processing,  cargo  transfer  and  navigation 
logs; 

c.  Examine  this  permit  and  make  appro- 
priate notations  hereon,  including  notations 
pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  a  citation  by 
the  inspecting  officer  and  the  reason  for 
the  Issuance  of  the  citation; 

d.  Seize  the  vessel  and  arrest  any  persons 
aboard  the  vessel  when  such  officer  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  an  act  warranting 
such  seizure  or  arrest  has  been  or  is  being 
committed. 

5.  The  master  shall  maintain  a  logbook 
In  which  he  shall  record  the  following  In- 
formation Immediately  upon  the  retrieval  of 
his  fishing  gear  and  before  the  vessel  re- 
sumes fishing  operations: 

a.  Date;  b.  Position;  c.  Depth  of  water; 
d.  Type  of  gear  in  use;  e.  Depth  at  which 
gear  fished;  f.  Time  of  gear  in  water;  g. 
Round  weight  or  number  of  fish  caught. 
Itemized  by  species  and  total  from  haul. 


C.  The  vessel  shall  display  Its  hull  num- 
ber or  international  radio  call  sign  amid- 
ships on  the  deckhouse  or  the  hull  in  colors 
which  contrast  to  the  background  in  block 
letters  using  the  Roman  alphabet  and  Ara- 
bic numerals  bath  at  least  1  meter  in  height. 

7.  The  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel 
shall  report  24  hours  prior  to  beginning 
fishing  activities  in  the  area  authorized  in 
the  permit  and  24  hovirs  prior  to  its  depar- 
ture from  that  area  to  the  Regional  Director, 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,   

,  via  any  Coast  Gviard  Communica- 
tions/radio station  using,  call  sign:  (a)  for 
morse  code  communication:  "NCG";  or  (b) 
for  voice  communication:  "Any  Coast  Guard 
Communication  Station." 

8.  Tlie  vessel  or  persons  aboard  the  ves- 
sel shall  not  engage  in  the  capture  of  Ma- 
rine Mammals  unless  specifically  authorized 
by   separate   permit. 

9.  Terms  and  Conditions.  The  master 
hereby  agiees  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976.  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  fishing  of  the  type  au- 
thorized under  this  permit,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  furnished  to  the  master,  and  which 
are  hereby  made  part  of  this  permit. 

It  is  noted  that has  been 

appolnteu  agent  for  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors with  respect  to  such  vessel,  owner  or 
operator. 

This  permit  expires  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember 19 except  that  when  the  coun- 
try allocation  for  a  fishery  in  which  the 
above  named  vessel  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage has  been  reached,  this  permit  is  no 
longer  valid  for  that  fishery. 

For  the  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

By: 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Date: 19 

OTHER  conditions  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

10.  (Number  others  sequentially) :    

RECORD  OF  CITATIONS 

Pursuant  to  Part ,  Title   50.  Code  of 

Federal  Regulations,  I  hereby  cite  the  vessel 
named  on  the  face  of  this  permit  for  a  vio- 
lation of  paragraph of  this  permit,  in 

that    the    vessel    (master)    has    engaged    in 

(failed    to)     and    note    that 

this  citation  v/ill  be  recorded  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Name 

Rank  or  Title 

..- 19 

U.S.  Department  op  Commerce, 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Albert  I.  Zucca, 

iDlrecfor,  Office  of  Fisheries  Affairs,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Zt7ccA:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  204  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
transmitted  herewith  is  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
proved application  for  permits  to  fish  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  submitted  by 
the  German  Democratic  Republic.  Also 
transmitted  herewith  are  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  which  appertain  to  the  applica- 
tion. Please  transmit  this  notice  of  approval 
with  the  conditions  and  restrictions  to  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Upon  your  no- 
tification to  us  that  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  has  accepted  the  conditions  and 
restrictions,  we  would  be  pleased  to  issue 
permits  to  vessels  shown  on  the  attached 
table. 

Also  enclosed  is  a  preliminary  calculation 
of  fees  based  on  the  attached  table  of  vessel 
permits  and  the  catch  allocations  for  Ger- 
many previously  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Formal  billing  will  follow  after 
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strictions.  '  1  °"  mend  and  ranking  mmonty  gentleman  yield? 

Fees  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  but  ^^'"°^'''  ^'^^  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska   I  yield  to  the 

not  later  than  May  1.  1977.  Any  permit  Is-  *^^-  FoRSYTHE)   has  stated  that  this  is  gentleman  from  California 

sued  In  advance  of  the  fee  payment  shall  ex-  ^  step  forward  in  the  right  direction  con-  Mr  LEGGETT  Mr   Soeakpr  thp  ppti 

pire  on  May  1,  1977,  If  the  applicable  fees  are  cerning  the  200-mile  limit.  I  can  agree  tleman  from  Alaska  did  brinpim  «  r«fh' 

not  received  on  or  before  such  date.  that  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation  er  To,  e  St  in  the  VanrP  iSpr    ^n^ 

Sincerely.  we  wUl  have  established  the  act  of  the  we  hive  miewVlLrc^ani  w^^^^  thp 

Boberx  ^. .  ScHomwo  200-mile  limit  ii.  reality.  I  can  agree  that  Sec:  eta?v  of  sSe    We  have  Tus^  re 

APPLicAxio.   Foa  vessel  permits  TotsH  be^bfto'^gTL'rhSidirSTeg^^^^^^  '^'^'^  r^  '^'^  Mr.  rSaiit  the 

WITHIN  THK  FISHERY  CONSERVATION  ZoNK  a^  is^e  Dermitr  T  ran  « ^r^P  t^^^^^  ^^^"^''^^  Counsel's  office  that  he  wanted 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  FOB  Anadro-  l^^^^L^ZT'^'            ^     *  ^^  'L''  ^^  '"'^'^^  it  clcar  that  in  spitc  of  that 

mous  Species  or  Continental  Shelf  Fish-  ^°^!„"'^tf ^^f  °^  success,  as  far  as  the  language  there  was  no  intention  as  far 

ERT  REsotmcEs  200-mie  limit  goes  as  the  Secretary  of  State  is  concerned 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ^  ^  ^^uld  likc  at  this  time,  though,  to  to  subordinate  fishery  interests  to  anv 

or  AMERICA,  slate  mv  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  o'her  intSSs  in  thifmaf  tt  TtrtSct^f 

DEPARTMEKx  OF  COMMERCE,  that  this  legislation  has  arrived  on  the  mean  Uia  Ts  the  most  n^r/rrnnnf  ^»? 

Natiokai.  OCEANIC  AND  floor.  I  Will  compliment  the  chairman  of  Sr  but  we  did  want  to  m«K^^  t hf,  .T. V 

ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRATION.  the  subcommittoe  for  the  gentlemanlike  V^^     I^tt^^     .a  ,     ,     ^ 

Date:  December  15.  1976.  manner  in  which  he  handled  it  in  nro-  ^'^-  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 

ing  om;en^^°^  ^°-  '"''-'"•  ''°'  "^  "^  ^^"-  "ding  us  with  a  format'f which  to  voice  ^ '"'^'^^  J!^-  |entleman,  and  I  thank  the 

^"fnTcorJance  w.th  the  provision  of  Sec-  ^^^  dissatisfaction.  I  would  also  like  to  fn'IVat   e'tel-'avaSle^lt      '^LT^t 

tlon   204   of  the   Fishery   Conservation   and  compliment    the    chairman    of    the    full  „/«,V  <^i11oH,,l     i         '        /L     !,^  ^i\^ 

Management  Act  of  1976.  (16  U.S.C.  1801-  committee.  But  because  of  the  negotia-  f"  uidication  of  some  of  the  doubts 

1882).  and  the  governing  international  fish-  tions  of  the  State  Departmeht  and  the  ^             "  ^^  "^^'^• 

eries  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Gov-  Japanese    Government,    we    were    given  ^^-  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  very  little  time  to  truly  understand  this  gentleman  yield? 

t'Le  goverTmenf  TorcoUeteSratuTi^  supposed  GIFA.  It  has  such  broad  and  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 

Of:    Lrm^  Democratr'^Repubuf  her^^^^  T^^  implications  that  if  I  were  a  lawyer  gentleman  from  Washington, 

subnalts  this  application  for  permits  for  fish-  ^  ^°"'d  "^^^  ^  ^^^^  day  with  it.  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 

ing  vessels   under  its  Jurisdiction   to  fish  ^e  have  been  assured  by  the  State  true  that  the  problems  associated  with 

within  the  fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  Department    and    the    Department    of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 

United  States,  or  beyond  that  zone  for  anad-  Commerce  that  eveiTthing  is  gomg  to  be  and  Japan  are  primarily  procedural  that 

romous  specif  or  Continental  Shelf  fishery  taken  care  of.  But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  thev  are  not  substantive    and  thkt  in 

v^in^T'  "^  '^'  -l-^^^'^"-  Of  the  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com-  terms  of  determining  ties'urp^Ss  Ind  th^ 

T>,»  ,,„„  ,'     ,„,         ,.      ,       ,.  mittee  that  I  am  here  before  the  full  allocation  of  species   those  reouirements 

«S«r.Sf  L^SSr  tS-SSn'."  ."TtU^li^i^g,,*!  S'"'  ■^-wr.m.nt  wiu  ,ema,n  af  would'  n?rS'"^Th1 

Sheets  as  required)  ^"°  ^"®  Department  of  Commerce  that  case  under  an  official  GIFA?  Is  it  not 

A  completed  Fishing  Vessel  Identification  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  true  that  we  are  talking  merely  about 

Form  for  each  permit  that  is  requested;  and  ^^®  5?^"H     ^  .?f  monitoring  month-by-  procedure  to  accommodate  tl:ie  Japanese 

a  compilation  of  data  contained  in  questions  '^O"'^"  3^11  of  the  activities  on  all  of  our  Diet  in  acting  on  this  agieemenf 

Jirtforpir^^^^^^-^^'-^^-^^"-  L^SJlhirr^rhVmL^leUngno^  i^Zrol?^uT,:l.^t:o^^,  a^l^Jt 

submitted:  December  20.  1976.  pi-otected  first  and  foremost,  and  not  be  d^'tSd'about  AlJo""  Tmay^'ddt 

""Mature  of  Authori.ea  Offlcial.  ^'  wardSi^^e^'ari  kn^ow  manv  of  ^^'^  '^.t  ^°"^"""««  ^^^  ^  ^'^  ^e  monl- 

Approved: tut  vrt   °^®^"^°^°-  ^"^  }  know  many  of  tonng  the  program  in  the  council.  The 

Director  General....  *"®  Members  were  a  so,  by  a  letter  which  council  wUl  be  the  one  that  is  primarily 

Title  nPw'4^rS.rv'of^tT"r;''^^'^.  ^^  *^?  responsible  here,  and  I  have  Informed 

"^^,  Secretary  of  State  Cjtus  Vance.  I  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 

RoBERT  w.  ScHomNG,  ^^°^  ^^°^  the  letter:  ment  of  Commerce  that  I  would  not  ap- 

Director.  I  believe  that  these  four  agreements  are  predate  any  undue  influence  over  these 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  «'  crucial  Importance  to  both  the  foreign  councils  in  futui'e  sciertiflc   allorfltion<; 

coKoiTioNs  AND  RESTRICTIONS  l^Tr'T.  ''^'''''^^  ^^  '"  ''''  ^"^'^"^  ^^^^^^  that  w^uld  be  g^anteTbvtL  State  D^ 

•n,»    rt«  „         T^             ^,      ^  All  Of  these  countries  are  Important  allies  .   vvuum  uc  gidiiieu  uy  me  oiate  ue- 

e^re  ^Zr^.y.?nTlTll"  «'''^"'''"  ,  ^''^  ^"**  °"'-  '«'*"°"«-  "^^'^^  ^^'^^<i  ^^^  ^^y^^<^  Partment. 

:rduct:51nrco7darce  wuf  fheTequiri!  ^'^^^^^^^  "^^"^'•^-  ^^  '^^-'^^  --'  ,  J,l^^  ^  °"^  responsibility,  and  as  the 

ment.  of  any  applicable  fishery  management  Some    say    that    this    does    not   mean  t!rvJ^^''tZ  ..^T'^L     ?^,^    we    both 

pan,    or   preliminary    fishery    management  much;  but  to  me  it  means  again  that  the  h"tl-u°*?.„  !\!  ^^""^   ?T^    lu^"**   ^'^ 

plan    and  the  regulations  promulgated   to  fish  are  the  bargaining  chips  in  inter-  ^^^^  ^1?  ^^^  ^^""^  interests,  these  are 

implement  any  such  plans.  njitional  nolir""^    T  c;nv  tn  thP  Mprnhpv.  ^®  Problems  we  are  faced  with.  That  is 

The    German    Democratic    Republic    will  [ka    fhl  S  on  we  p^si  the  ^^^^^^  my  basic  objection  to  this  GIFA. 

ensure    that    fishing    by    its    flag    vessels    Is  limit  is  because  it  is  ttoff or  us  to  S^  Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 

conducted  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  nlze  that  fith  arp  thpl^nnrLnt  fJ^J  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

conditions  of  the   Agreement  between  the  f"ze  "lat  fl^h  are  the  important  factor,  (Mr  AuCoin) 

Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  flsh.  Without  proper  management,  ^,     ^    ^^^^  ,,     ^       ,        ,  .^      ,   ., 

and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  signed  Will  no  longer  be  in  the  seas  to  feed  this  ^"-  AtrCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

October  5, 1976.  World,  and  our  fishermen  will  be  deprived  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  German  Democratic  Republic  will  of  an  economic  base.  ^^-  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  col- 
ensure  that  fishing  by  its  flag  vessels  Is  con-  so  Mr  Sneaker  I  will  <-av  to  mv  erod  ^^^^"^^  that  I  associate  myself  with  the 
ducted  by  the  vessels  and  for  the  fisheries  friends  in  th*- House  that  T  am  not  hnnnv  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
indicated  in  the  attached  table,  and  only  for  S  thL  W^  haS  been  totd^thft^^^^^  ^^'-  '^<'^^<'' •  with  whom  I  serve  on  the 
spades  for  Which  allocations  have  been  made,  to  be  passed  biau.e  Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fees  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  but  L°  jf  «„   f„r»^^oH^Zti          *       *  V       r  Fisheries, 

not  later  than  Mav  1  1977  Anv  mrmit  i«Q.,<.rt  "^^e  an  intemationnl  confrontation.  I 

m  advance  of  the  "eep^'^em'^ha^re^^^^^^^^^  ^iU  state  again  for  the  full  House  that  I  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  observ-aticns 

May  1.  1977,  If  the  applicable  fees  are  not  I  hope  my  committee  and  other  commit-  about  the  Japanese  fishing  agreement. 

received  on  or  before  such  date.  tees  will  lo?k  into  the  methods  by  which  which   is   one  of  several   we   are   called 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Japan  and  Russia  are  now  negotiating  upon  to  approve  today.  The  first  point 

February  24, 1977.  tj^gir  200-mile  limit  agreements  and  see  I  hope  the  House  will  take  note  of  is 

Mr.    RUPPE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield  if  they  are  under  the  same  restraints  and  that  we  are  approving  in  the  case  of 

5    m.inutes     to     the     gentleman     from  within  the  same  time  frame  our  com-  Japan  not  a  formal  governing  interna- 

Alaska    (Mr.    Young)    for    his    worthy  mittee  has  been  subjected  to  during  the  tional  fishing  agreement,  but  instead  an 

comments  on  the  legislation.  consideration  of  this  legislation.  exchange  of  diplomatic   notes.   This   is 
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quite  different  than  a 
between  two  nations. 

Second,  I  would  like 
note  that  in  the  case 
provisional  agreement, 
notes  is  unlike  any  other 
gotiated  under  the  200- 

There   is   no  explicit 
which  the  Government  o 
itiy  recognizes  section  201 
Mile  Act.  I  quote  that 

Each      governing 
agreement   shall   acknowledge 
fishery  management  authorl  ty 
States,  as  set  forth  In  this  Ac 


foi  tnal  agreement 


colleagues  to 

the  Japanese 

exchange  of 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  kncjw 
usual  procedure  has  been 
is  a  very  important  ally, 
some   political   problems 
parliament,  the  Diet,  to 
that  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
to  recognize  that  what 
approving    this    procedure 
Japan  a  privileged  case. 

That  short-term  exped 
go  without,  comment. 

Many  times  this 
action  for  a  short-term 
this  case,  in  an  effort  no; 
an  ally — and  later  lived  to 
it  did  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  th 
be  the  case  here,  but  I  am 
it  may  be.  I  have  no  doubt 
ment  will  be  approved 
House  that  this  short- 
and    this    usual 
cause    long-range    pain 
States,  in  two  ways. 

First  of  all,  contacts  I 
rectly  with  other  nations 
tiated  fishing  agreements 
under  the  terms  of  the  20( 
this   Government  have 
they  are  astounded  at  th( 
State  Department  has 
tiatioii  of  this  agreement 
think  this  signals  other 
the  world  as  to  just 
country  is  prepared  to  be 
Mile   Act.  This   calls   intd 
long-range   intef?rity   of 
200-mile  law. 
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Japan — despite  the  State 
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is  going  to  misunderstand 
one  jeopardizes  that 
of  the  parties 
intent  in  their  initial  agr 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  agre 
with  ambiguity.  This 
many  opportunities  for 
ing  on  both  sides.  I  just 
not  setting  the  stage  foi 
agreement    and    m 
tween  two  important  allies 

For  those  two  reasons, 
join  my  colleague,  the 
Alaska   (Mr.  Young),  in 
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Sir.  Speaker,  I 

gentleman  from 

opposing  this 


resolution.  I  hate  to  do  so  because  I  think 
the  U.S.  negotiator,  Ambassador  Ridg- 
way,  has  negotiated  these  agreements 
with  great  skill.  However,  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  agreement,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  an  agreement  that  is  seriously 
defective. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Studds)  . 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand and  to  a  certain  extent  I  share  the 
reservations  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin) 
with  respect  to  the  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

Nonetheless.  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
bill  to  approve  that  and  the  other  agree- 
ments contained  in  it;  and,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  the  record  to  clearly  reflect 
why  I,  and  I  think  most  members  of  this 
committee,  intend  to  do  so. 

The  question  and  really  the  heart  of 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  whether  or 
not  the  agreement  with  Japan,  as  man- 
dated by  the  200-mile  statute,  explicitly 
recognizes  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  our  fisheries 
jurisdiction  to  200  miles. 

The  vagueness  of  the  language  in  the 
agreement  is  indeed  arguable;  and  I 
gather  that  there  were  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, particularly  given  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  in  Japan,  for  the  vague- 
ness of  that  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  vote  for  this  agreement  based 
upon  not  simply  the  interpretation  of 
that  language  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  of  our  own 
State  Department,  but  upon  the  follow- 
ing two  things:  No.  1.  at  12:01  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  200-mile  zone  went  int«^ 
effect,  all  Japanese  fishing  vessels — and 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  them 
within  200  miles  of  our  shores — were  di- 
rected by  our  Government  to  stow  their 
gear  and  cease  fishing. 

They  will  cease  fishing  until  such  time 
as  there  is  an  agreement  that  is  approved 
by  this  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  with  respect  to  its 
own  vessels  demonstrates  at  least  their 
acceptance  of  the  fishery  authority  of 
the  United  States  within  the  200-mlle 
limit.  Second,  we  have  been  assured  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  tliat  any  permit 
applications  from  the  Government  of 
Japan,  like  those  from  any  other  govern- 
ment seeking  permission  to  fish  for  our 
surplus  fish  in  our  fishery  zone,  will  con- 
tain the  following  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, and  that  these  conditions  and  re- 
strictions will  be  accepted  in  their  en- 
tirety by  the  Government  of  Japan  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  any  such  permits: 

Japan  will  Insure  that  fishing  by  Its  flag 
vessels  Is  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  any  applicable  fishery  man- 
agement plan  or  preliminary  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
to  implement  any  such  plans. 


With  that  commitment  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  going 
to  accept  the  conditions  that  apply  and 
were  obtained  by  the  very,  very  com- 
petent negotiator  on  the  part  of  our 
country.  Ambassador  Ridgway,  and  have, 
I  believe,  substantially  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Bonker)  . 

Mr.  BONICER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  have  risen  to 
expre.ss  their  objections  to  this  legisla- 
tion, I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  my 
own  position  as  a  representative  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  essentially  two 
agreements  involved  with  Japan.  The 
first  is  a  short-term  agreement  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  has  been  submitted  to 
accommodate  a  procedural  problem  with 
the  Japanese  Government,  at  least  until 
the  Diet's  approval  of  the  more  formal 
agreement.  The  second  is  a  long-term 
agreement  which  contains  all  of  the  re- 
quirements that  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  our  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN)  has  stated  his  opposition,  be- 
cause other  nations  are  concerned  about 
our  flexibility  with  respect  to  Japan ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  questions  we  should  be 
asking  are,  one,  whether  the  terms  of  the 
act  have  been  met — and  the  Ambassador 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  in  3 
days  of  hearings  has  given  us  that  assur- 
ance— and.  second,  whether  the  quotas 
that  are  allowed  in  the  program  are  com- 
plied with.  Again  we  have  received  as- 
surances from  both  Ambassador  Ridgway 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
the  designated  surpluses  or  allocations 
have  been  fully  complied  with,  as  with  a 
normal  agreement. 

I  understand  that  this  is  an  unusual 
procedure  and  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  from  Alaska  and  Oregon  for 
raising  these  questions.  The  Japanese 
Government  will  be  cognizant  of  our  con- 
cerns and  I  tliink  are  very  carefully  go- 
ing to  be  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  our  law.  For  this  I  give  them 
credit. 

I  am  pleased  we  can  move  forward  on 
action  on  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Washington 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  stated 
what  question  he  thinks  we  should  be 
asking  today.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  questions  he  poses  ig- 
nore the  fundamental  question — the 
long-range  integrity  of  the  200-mile  law. 
I  think  the  more  fundamental  concern 
that  I  have  is  that  we  should  not  be  sig- 
naling the  world  that  because  some  na- 
tion happens  to  have  political  leverage  on 
the  world  scene  it  will  be  given  special 
treatment.  And  further,  we  should  not  be 
making  the  U.S.  flsheries  a  bargaining 
chip  in  international  politics.  TixaX  is  the 
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real  question  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  legislation  was  designed  to  avoid. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  that  if  I  felt  that 
the  action  we  are  taking  today  were  in- 
tended to  compromise  the  integrity  of 
this  Nation  then  I  w-ould  not  support  it. 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
is  referring  to  is  the  treatment  of  other 
nations  in  negotiating  those  treaties.  I 
have  received  no  complaints  from  other 
governments  who  have,  historically,  been 
fishing  off  our  coasts  and  who  have  nego- 
tiated with  our  Government  on  the  basis 
of  this  law.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are 
compromising  the  integi-ity  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  our  own  fishermen,  and 
that  is  the  only  concern  I  have. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  IIUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  little  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  we  are  going  to  monitor  what  we 
are  doing.  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  mention  that 
there  are  now  some  150  fishing  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  our  Nation.  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  say  that 
Japan  has  seme  250  fishing  vessels  in 
our  200-mile  limitation.  I  am  wondering, 
if  we  cannot  really  keep  track  of  the 
number  of  vessels  that  are  within  that 
limitation,  how  will  we  be  able  to  keep 
track  of  the  number  of  fish  that  those 
vessels  catch,  and  how  will  we  be  able 
to  monitor  what  they  will  remove  from 
the  waters  near  our  shores? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  respond. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  do  have  the  capacity  to  monitor 
exactly  the  number  of  boats.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing  regulations 
that  are  going  to  require  transponders  to 
be  put  on  all  boats.  We  have,  in  fact, 
monitored  by  observers,  by  inspection 
quotas  in  the  past  that  have  been  negoti- 
ated by  bilateral  and  multilateral  fishing 
agreements,  and  we  intend  to  fully  sup- 
port this  program  in  the  future.  We  are 
beefing  up  our  Coast  Guard.  We  are 
developing  new  capabilities,  new  ships, 
new  aircraft  surveillance.  We  have  got 
the  capacity  to,  in  fact,  monitor 
transponders  through  our  military  air- 
borne warning  and  control  system. 
Hopefully,  over  the  next  few  years  we 
will  get  that  program  deployed. 

The  figure  that  I  said  of  100  was  the 
number  of  Japanese  ships  that  were  in 
American  waters  within  our  200-mile 
limit  area  last  month.  Last  year  we  no- 
ticed that  the  number  increased  in  Feb- 
ruary, so  when  I  said  over  100.  I  antici- 
pated that  the  number  had  probably  in- 
creased to  this  date.  We  do  know, 
though,  that  the  total  catch  by  Japanese 
boats  will  be  reduced  on  the  order  of  11 
percent  for  this  year.  They  will  be  to- 
tally excluded  from  a  number  of  species. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  leeway  for  the 
American  fisheries  to  fully  fish  all  of  the 


optimum  yield  that  we  can  take  in  this 
200-mile  area. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  the  House  exactly  how 
the  system  works.  Do  we  have  a  charge — 
and  I  understand  we  do  have  a  charge — 
for  each  vessel?  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain how  that  system  works? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  tlie  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  yes.  we  have  a  charge 
for  each  vessel,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  and  the  allocation 
that  is  made  to  that  vessel.  We  make  the 
allocation  not  only  to  the  country  but 
on  a  ship-by-ship  basis.  Tlien  pursuant 
to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  we  determine 
how  much  each  country  will  owe  if  they 
catch  their  allocated  catch,  and  we  pre- 
suppose that  they  will.  We  then  normally 
collect  the  amount  of  money  to  cover  the 
catch  prior  to  the  time  the  boats  go  out. 
This  year  we  are  allowing  for  a  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  this  year  we  are  ask- 
ing for  a  delay  until  May  1  so  that  the 
checks  can  catch  up  with  the  permits. 
V/e  anticipate  collecting  this  year  an  es- 
timated $20  to  $30  miUion  from  countries 
around  the  world  who  will  be  fishing 
within  the  American  200-mile  economic 
zone. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  how  many  vessels  this  will 
represent  which  are  fishing  within  this 
200-mile  limitation? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  would  represent  a 
reduction  of  about  one-third  from  the 
vessels  fishing  last  year  and  amount  to 
roughly  1,000  ships. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  About  1,000 
ships.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3753  and  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  historical  day — 
the  day  so  many  of  us  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  many  years  now.  It  is  the 
first  day  of  enforcement  of  the  200-mile 
fishery  zone  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  means  is  that 
beginning  today  no  foreign  fisliing  ves- 
sel can  take  fish  within  200  miles  of  our 
shores  except  by  permit.  In  order  to  get 
this  permit,  first  a  foreign  nation  desir- 
ing to  fish  in  our  waters  must  enter  into 
a  Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreement  with  the  United  States,  better 
known  as  a  GIFA.  Once  a  GIFA  has  been 
entered  into,  then  the  foreign  nation 
concerned  must  submit  an  application 
for  permits  for  each  of  its  vessels  desir- 
ing to  fish  in  our  waters.  In  the  applica- 
tion, the  nation  is  required  to  set  forth 
such  things  as  the  identification  and  ton- 
nage of  each  vessel  for  which  a  permit 
is  sought,  the  fishery  and  ocean  area  in 
which  each  of  its  vessels  wish  to  fish,  and 
the  amount  of  fish  or  tonnage  of  catch 
contemplated  for  each  vessel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  passage  of  the 
200-Mile  Fishery  Zone  Act  in  April  of 
last  year.  10  foreign  nations  have  entered 
into  GIFA's  with  the  United  States.  Due 


to  the  difBculties  encountered  in  nego- 
tiating these  GIFA's  with  these  10  coun- 
tries and  due  to  a  delay  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  these  GIFA's  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  and  the  resulting  delay  in 
the  submission  of  applications  for  per- 
mits pursuant  thereto,  therefore,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  one-time- 
only  modification  of  certain  procedural 
requirements  of  the  act  in  order  to  allow 
foreign  fishing  to  continue  uninterrupted 
after  today  by  those  nations  which  have 
signed  GIFA's  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  procedural  modifica- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  accommo- 
date this  situation  are  the  affirmative  ap- 
proval of  the  GIFA's  executed  by  Spain, 
South  Korea.  Japan,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community;  reduce  the  45- 
day  comment  period  on  the  permits  by 
the  Regional  Fishery  Management  Coim- 
cils  to  7  days;  delay  the  requirement  for 
posting  a  permit  in  each  foreign  fishing 
vessel  until  May  1.  1977;  and  delay  pay- 
ment of  applicable  fees  until  May  1, 
1977.  as  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  satisfied  the  foreign  country 
will  ultimately  pay  the  fee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  was  faced  with 
this  same  situation  about  3  weeks  ago 
when  legislation  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 240  was  considered  to  waive  these 
procedural  requirements  for  six  nations 
that  had  signed  GIFA's  with  the  United 
States.  The  nations  concerned  were 
Poland.  Russia.  East  Germany.  Taiwan, 
Bulgaria,  and  Romania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  legislation  provided 
the  same  relief  that  v.e  are  today  asking 
to  be  provided  for  Spain.  Japan.  South 
Korea,  and  the  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  countries  have  en- 
tered into  GIFA's  with  the  United  States, 
copies  of  such  agreements  were  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  approximately  2 
weeks  ago,  and  my  committee  has  been 
studying  these  agreements  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  councils  will  still  have 
7  days  in  which  to  make  their  comments 
on  the  permit  applications.  In  view  of 
the  precarious  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
pass  this  legislation  today,  which  would 
provide  a  one-time-only  modification  of 
the  procedural  requirements  and  allow 
our  200-Mile  Fisheries  Zone  Act  to  be  en- 
forced so  that  we  can  begin  finally  to 
give  these  valuable  fisheries  resources  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  predecessor  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  3  weeks  ago  by  a 
vote  of  353  to  35,  and  I  feel  sure  that  leg- 
islation under  consideration  this  after- 
noon will  pass  as  easily.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  Regional  Fishery  Management 
Councils,  the  fishing  industry,  and  I  urge 
its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requesfs  for  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett)  that  the  House 
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suspend  the  rules  and  pas; 
3753,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the 
quonun  is  not  present 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yea  i 
answered  "present"  1,  no 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  33] 
YEAS — 377 


the  bUl  H.R. 

Jpeaker,  I  ob- 
ITOund  that  a 
and  make  the 
quorum  is  not 

Evidertly  a  quorum 

vUl  notify  ab- 

electronic  de- 
377,  nays  18, 
voting  36,  as 


Abdnor 

Danlelson 

Addabbo 

Davis 

Akalca 

Delaney 

Alexander 

Dellums 

Allen 

Dent 

Ambro 

Derrick 

Ammerman 

Derwlnskl 

Anderson,  lU. 

Devine 

Andrews, 

Dickinson 

N.  Dak. 

Dicks 

Annunzlo 

Diggs 

Applegata 

Dingell 

Archer 

Dcdd 

Armstrong 

Dornan 

Ashbrook 

Downey 

Ashley 

Drlnan 

Asp  in 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Badlllo 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bafalls 

Blarly 

Baldus 

Edgar 

Baucus 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bauman 

Edwards,  Okla 

Beard,  R.I. 

EUberg 

Beard,  Tena. 

anery 

Bellenson 

English 

Benjamin 

Ertel 

BevUl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bingham 

Evans,  Del. 

Blanchard 

Evans,  Ca. 

Eloiiln 

Evans,  Ind. 

Boega 

Pary 

Boland 

Pascell 

Boiling 

Fenwlck 

Bonier 

Pindley 

Bonker 

Pish 

Bowen 

Pisher 

Brademas 

Pithian 

Breckinridge 

Fllppo 

Brinkley 

Flood 

Brodhead 

Florio 

Brooka 

Flowers 

Broomf.eld 

Plynt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Foley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ford,  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Fors>the 

Burke,  Cailf. 

Fountain 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fraser 

Burke,  Mass. 

Frey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Puqua 

Burton,  John 

Oaydos 

Burton,  Phillip  Gephardt 

BuOer 

Gibbons 

Byron 

Oilman 

Caputo 

Ginn 

Carney 

GUckman 

Carr 

Goldwater 

Carter 

Goodllng 

Cavanaugh 

Gore 

Cederberg 

Gradison 

Chappell 

Grasley 

Chisholm 

Gudger 

Clausen, 

Guyer 

DonH. 

Haeedorn 

Clawson.  Del 

Rail 

Cleveland 

Hamilton 

Cochran 

Hammer- 

Cohen 

schmldt 

Coleman 

Hanley 

Collins,  m. 

Hannaford 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Conable 

Harkin 

Conte 

Harrington 

Corcoran 

Harris 

Corman 

Harsha 

Cornell 

Hawkins 

Cornwell 

Heckler 

Cott«r 

Hefner 

Coughlln 

Heftel 

Crane 

HlBhtower 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hillis 

iSaniel,  R.  W. 

Holland 
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Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lederer 

Le  Fante 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luian 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

Mltche'l.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MofTett 

MoUoban 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MotU 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oaknr 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O  Brian 
Ottinsjer 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pres-sler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bennett 
Burtrener 
D' Amours 


Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Santmi 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulza 

SebcUus 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

NAYS— 18 

de  la  Garza 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Prenzel 

Gammage 

Jacobs 

Kazen 

Myers,  Gary 


Stelgcr 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Trader 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonnor 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Walk  ns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whliten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

WrlKht 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Van  Deerlln 
Weaver 
Wilson,  Bob 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Bedell 
NOT  VOTING— 36 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Hnckaby 

Runnels 

Barnard 

Koch 

Sawyer 

Biaggi 

Lott 

Shipley 

Breaux 

Madigan 

Staggers 

Brown,  Ohio 

Mikva 

Stark 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Moakley 

Teaeue 

Clay 

Moorhead, 

Pa. 

Thompson 

Conyers 

Moss 

Tonry 

Eckhardt 

Pettis 

Walker 

Erlenborn 

Poage 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Glatmo 

Richmond 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Rogers 

Young,  Fla. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Charles  VPilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Sawyers. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Madtgan. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mrs.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  3753,  amend- 
ments to  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone 
Transition  Act.  Unfortunately,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  other  matters  and 
could  not  be  present  on  the  floor  for  the 
vote  on  this  matter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
H.R.  3753,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH.  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  may 
bo  permitted  to  sit  today  during  the  time 
the  House  is  m  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
lELsoN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  "Washington? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  this? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  we  are  hearing  testimony  from 
the  administration  on  the  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  We  find  it  is 
absolutely  unavoidable  to  have  these 
meetings  morning,  noon,  and  night,  be- 
cause of  the  schedule  we  have  during 
this  period. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
for  testimony  only? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  it  is  for  testimony  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
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House  Resolution  337  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  337 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regulation  of  Interest  rates  on  deposits  and 
accounts  in  depository  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  cf  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  At  the  concUision  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee .shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  without  Interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Dcdd)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Dei  Clawson)  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only,  pendhig  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  337 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3365,  the  Depository  Institutions  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  ine  resolution  further 
provides  that  after  general  debate,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Amendments  of  1977  is  an  impor- 
tant step  by  this  Congress  to  maintain 
the  diversity  and  strength  of  our  Nation's 
financial  institutions.  It  is  this  diversity 
which  supports  the  economic  well-being 
of  this  Nation  and  the  consumers  who  are 
its  citizens. 

Without  a  diversified  financial  sector. 
Including  savings  and  loan  associations, 
commercial  banks,  credit  unions,  mutual 
savings  banks,  et  cetera,  our  economic 
health,  and  our  ability  to  weather  periods 
of  economic  adversity  such  as  now,  would 
suffer  significantly. 

H.R.  3365  has  been  designed  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, ably  led  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  ,  to  improve  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  these  institutions. 

Among  other  purposes,  this  act  would 
extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible  reg- 
ulation of  interest  rates  on  deposits  and 
accounts  in  depository  institutions,  and  it 
would  make  m.ajor  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  in  order  to  allow 
Federal  credit  unions  to  provide  addi- 
tional, needed,  and  desired  services  to 
their  members. 


The  authority  for  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  flexiblj'  regulate  interest 
rates,  commonly  known  as  regulation  Q, 
would  be  extended  until  March  1,  1978, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  extension  is  needed 
for  at  least  two  important  reasons. 

First,  extension  of  regulation  Q  should 
allow  continuation  of  a  steadier  flow  of 
deposits  in  thrift  institutions  whose  pri- 
mary reason  for  existence  is  to  supply 
funds  for  home  mortgage  financing. 

This  continued  availability  of  deposit 
funds  for  home  mortgage  financing  is  es- 
sential for  our  Nation  to  provide  decent 
homes  for  its  citizens  and  to  maintain  a 
housing  construction  industry  so  essen- 
tial to  our  economic  recovery  efforts. 

We  all  know  that  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  suffered  most  severely  from 
our  latest  economic  troubles,  and  that 
tlii3  "Bellwether"  industiy  must  be  re- 
suscitated if  we  are  to  regain  and  stay 
on  the  road  to  economic  stability. 

Second,  extension  of  regulation  Q  au- 
thority for  another  year  would  allow  both 
tills  Congress  and  the  new  administration 
the  necessary  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  the  complicated  questions  sur- 
rounding compreiiensive  reform  of  our 
Nation's  financial  institutions — including 
the  ultimate  role  and  utility  of  flexible, 
regulated  interest  rates — without  dis- 
carding at  this  time  a  method  still 
demonstrating  its  economic  value. 

In  dealing  with  Federal  credit  unions, 
H.R.  3365  provides  them  with  those  pow- 
ers considered  absolutely  essential  to  en- 
able them  to  continue  operating  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  their  members  and 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Credit  unions  continue  to  prove  their 
value  and  stability  in  the  consumer  credit 
and  savings  market  and  have  demon- 
strated a  legitimate  claim  for  updated 
and  more  flexible  authority  granting 
them  the  opportunity  to  better  serve  their 
members  in  a  highly  competitive  and 
ever-changing  financial  environment. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  H.R. 
3365  are  necessary  for  the  continued  fi- 
nancial stability  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

A  major  amendment  would  permit 
Federal  credit  unions  to  make  real  estate 
loans  with  maturities  up  to  30  years.  At 
present,  the  10-year  maturity  limit  on 
secured  loans  effectively  precludes  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  from  making  conven- 
tional mortgage  loans. 

State  credit  unions  now  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  mortgage- 
lending  field.  This  experience  and  ability 
to  provide  needed  capital  to  housing  mar- 
kets should  not  be  overlooked,  and  this 
act  would  enable  Federal  credit  unions  to 
participate  with  certain  restrictions  to 
ensure  that  the  most  eligible  consumers 
gain  from  this  new  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution 
337  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3365,  the  extension 
of    regulation   Q,    and   for   other   pur- 


poses. The  rule  provides  that  the  bill 
be  read  for  amendments  by  titles  rather 
than  by  sections.  However,  there  is  one 
problem  with  this  rule.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  94th  Congress,  all  rules  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  rou- 
tinely included  language  providing  for  a 
"motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions." On  this  rule,  and  also  the 
rule  on  the  ethics  reform  package  to  be 
considered  tomorrow,  the  language  guar- 
anteeing this  right  has  been  omitted. 
This  is  important  because  in  the  event 
that  a  substitute  is  offered  on  the  floor 
in  place  of  the  bill,  the  minority  would 
be  precluded  from  the  right  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  Carter  administration  in 
which  fair  play  is  supposedly  of  the  ut- 
most import,  this  procedure  is  not  going 
to  become  an  everyday  occurrence. 

H.R.  3365  extends  the  authority  which 
expires  today,  March  1,  1977,  for  the 
flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates  on  de- 
posits and  accounts  in  depository  insti- 
tutions. Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  authority  for  regu- 
lation Q.  Title  II  amends  the  Home 
Ov\ners  Loan  Act  to  pennit  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans  in  New  York 
State  to  offer  checking  accounts  com- 
parable to  those  permitted  to  State  char- 
tered associations.  Title  III  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends to  September  1.  1977,  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase  Fed- 
eral obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury. Title  IV  extends  deposit  insurance  to 
demand  deposits  of  State  chartered  fed- 
erally insured  credit  unions;  extends  to 
12  years  the  maximum  maturity  on  se- 
cured and  unsecured  loans;  extends 
maximum  term  on  mortgage  loans  from 
10  to  30  years;  permits  mobile  home  loans 
for  15-year  terms;  permits  Government 
insured  or  guaranteed  loans  on  terms 
permitted  under  the  insured  or  guaran- 
teed program;  permits  loans  to,  or  en- 
dorsed by.  officers  and  directors  up  to 
$5,000  without  board  of  director  approv- 
al; authorizes  "line  of  credit"  approval 
for  borrowers;  within  limits,  authorizes 
loans  to  other  credit  unions  and  partici- 
pation in  loans  with  other  credit  unions; 
permits  the  offering  of  variable  types  of 
share  accounts  and  share  certificates; 
and  makes  modest  changes  in  regulatory 
authorities. 

Even  with  the  reservations  mentioned 
above  concerning  this  rule,  I  intend  to 
support  it  and  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson*.  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  give 
us  any  idea  why  the  majority  did  not  in- 
clude the  language  in  this  rule  to  which 
he  just  referred,  that  is,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  or  without  instructions? 
Why  did  they  deny  the  minority,  under 
this  rule,  the  chance  to  offer  such  a 
motion? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  gentleman  asks  me  why  it  was 
denied  by  the  majority,  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    MaybJB 
league,  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  DoDD) .  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  To 
gentleman  further,  Mr.  Spea 
nority  may  have  to  take 
sponsibility  because  I  do  not 
we  insisted  upon  it  at  the 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
predate  my  colleague's 
hope  that  we  will  insist  on 
tiire,  realizing  that  we 
motion  to  recommit  and  get 
in  this  instance. 

Does  my  colleague,  the 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  w 
ment  on  why  it  was  excluded 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
man  will  yield,  I  shall  be 
answer. 

I  would  only  point  out  that 
man  from  California  (Mr 
has  pointed  out  that  it  was 
tion  of  denying  it.  There  Wi 
ence  on  the  language,  in 
stance.  It  was  not  a  questior 
it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  w 
the  gentleman  from  Connect 
sure  us  that  in  the  future 
this  type,  where  there  reall^ 
tempt  to  try  to  deny  giving 
a  chance  to  offer  a  motion 
with  or  without  instruction! 
language  will  be  included. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  £ 
may  answer,  I  would  like  tc 
gentleman  that  I  think  the 
going  to  be  a  little  more 
cially  in  light  of  what 
last  several  days.  Only  this 
a  hearing  that  language  was 
the  rule  in  connection  with 
us  on  the  Kennedy  Center 
adopted  by  the  committee.  ' 
think  perhaps  we  will  be  better 
in  the  future  than  we  have 
past. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr 
preciate  the  gentleman's 
I  would  be  happy  if  my 
gentleman  from  Connecticut 
can  assure  us  to  the  same 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  gentlem4n 
further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tion  at  all  to  make  guarantees 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 

Mr.  DODD.  I  certainly  will 
consideration,  but  I  am  not 
speak,  nor  can  I  speak,  for 
of  the  committee  on  a  matter 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil 
man  yield? 

Mr.   DEL  CLA^WSON.   I 
gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  moved 
to  amend  a  rule  laid  before 
a  motion  to  recommit,  with 
instructions.  I  can  assure  th< 
that  as  far  as  this  Member  i 
that  I  agree  with  his  commen 

In  this  instance,  however 
assumed  that  this  was  going 
sary.  We  have  had  those 
for  motions  to  recommit  for 
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my    col-     while,  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that 
:onnecticut     it  had  been  changed. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  for 

answer  the     the  future  I  will  in  all  occasions  support 

er.  the  mi-     a  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 

of  the  re-     instructions  because  in  my  opinion  that 

aelieve  that     is  the  right  of  the  minority. 

this  rule  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's attitude. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for  his 
reassurance  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  there  to  make  sure  that  that  does 
occur.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD)  will  do  the  same. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  raising  the 
issue. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
could  direct  a  question  through  him  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  who  is 
handling  the  rule  itself. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  yield  for  an  amendment, 
that  is  an  amendment  to  the  rule  as  pro- 
posed, which  would  say  with  or  without 
Instructions  ? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
authorized  by  the  committee  to  yield  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  only  purpose  in 
yielding  is  for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Ketchum*  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CLAWSON)  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  attempting  to  be 
redundant  on  the  issue  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions, 
let  me  remind  the  Members  that  we  went 
through  a  rather  substantial  battle  on 
this  floor  last  year  over  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  that  particular  res- 
olution, the  resolution  was  defeated  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  both 
majority  and  minority,  this  did  not  per- 
mit the  minority  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions. 

Also  at  the  conclusion  of  that  debate 

I   had   a   rather   substantial   discussion 

with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  ,  a  member  of  the 

Committee  on  Rules,  in  which  he  stated: 

Never  again  will  we  bring  a  resoUitlon  to 

.  the  floor  without  a  motion  to  recommit  with 

rnornmg     ^^  without  instructions. 

to  include 

or  without  In  this  particular  bill  it  does  not  seem 
gentleman  to  make  all  that  much  difference  but  we 
concerned,     are  going  to  have  a  bill  in  a  day  or  so 

ts.        wherein  it  does  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 

I  had  not     ference.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  House 

,0  be  neces-     is  going  to  operate  in  a  totally  open  fash- 

arrangements     ion  and  in  a  fashion  which  at  least  the 

9Uite  a  long     Members   can   understand,   despite   the 
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fact  that  the  public  is  not  really  well 
aware  of  what  our  rules  do  or  do  not  do, 
but,  if  we  are  going  to  operate  in  an  open 
fashion,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
does  not  have  to  be  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  watching  the  others 
to  make  sure  that  this  provision  is  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution. 

I  do  congratulate  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  for 
the  comments  he  made  in  this  regard. 

I  can  guarantee  the  House  that  when 
the  resolution  for  the  ethics  bill  comes 
before  the  House,  I  will  again  make  this 
argument.  I  would  say  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  the  only  way  to  be 
fair  is  to  bring  the  rules  out  under  cir- 
cumstances where  a  motion  to  recommit 
can  be  made  with  instructions.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  majority  mem- 
ber.-:  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
last  year. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  3365)  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  flexible  regulation 
of  interest  rates  on  deposits  and  accoimts 
in  depository  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3365.  with  Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  GermainK 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss), 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3365  which  was  favorably 
reported  out  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  on  Febru- 
ary 17  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  44  to  1.  Our 
expeditious  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  financial  regu- 
latory agencies  to  set  flexible  rates  paid 
on  time  and  savings  deposits,  known  as 
regulation  Q,  expires  today. 
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When  Congressman  St  Germain, 
chairman  of  your  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions,  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  1901,  the  predecessor 
to  the  legislation  before  us  today,  we 
gave  recognition  to  the  need  that  certain 
Interim  action,  by  the  Congress,  was  re- 
quired to  provide  a  period  of  certainty 
for  financial  institutions.  Additionally. 
H.R.  3365  is  needed  to  rectify  certain 
competitive  imbalances  brought  about, 
in  part,  by  our  extended  deliberations  in 
the  last  Congress  on  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial institution  reform  measures,  and 
to  provide  additional  time  for  the  new 
administration  to  address  itself  to  the 
threshold  questions  underlying  compre- 
hensive reform. 

The  issues  before  us  today  certainly 
are  not  unfamiliar.  As  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  recall,  in  the  last  Congress, 
Congressman  St  Germain  and  I  co- 
sponsored  a  comprehensive  study  of  our 
Nation's  financial  system.  After  months 
of  hearings,  a  bill  was  introduced  which 
treated  each  of  the  issues  contained  in 
H.R.  3365  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 
Unfortunately,  the  Banking  Committee 
was  not  able  to  resolve  the  many  contro- 
versies surrounding  the  Financial  Re- 
form Act  before  adjournment. 

Virtually  all  are  in  agreement  con- 
cerning the  need  for  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  our  financial  delivery  sys- 
tem to  promote  greater  efficiencv  and  to 
more  effectively  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  all  Americans.  H.R.  3365  is  at  least 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3365,  which,  as  your  committee's 
chairman,  Mr.  Reuss,  has  just  stated,  is 
an  urgently  needed  interim  measure  to 
insure  the  continued  stability  of  our 
existing  financial  delivery  system  while 
the  Congress  continues  its  deliberations 
on  comprehensive  financial  reform 
measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  13,  1977, 
Chairman  Reuss  and  I  introduced  H.R. 
1901,  to  insure  early  consideration  of 
flexible  rate  control  authority,  known  as 
regulation  Q.  which  expires  today. 

The  last  time  the  House  considered 
legislation  dealing  with  this  subject 
matter— on  October  30  and  31.  1975— 
I  expressed  my  hope  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions,  as  a 
part  of  its  detailed  examination  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  would  be  able  to  reach  a 
judgment  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  achieving  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  of  insuring  a  steady  f.ow 
of  capital  for  mortgage  financing,  rather 
than  reliance  upon  regulation  Q  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Many  week=;  of  hear- 
ings were  held  in  connection  with  what 
was  known  as  the  FINE  Study— Finan- 
cial Institutions  and  the  Nation's  Econ- 
omy. A  comprehensive  bill  was  intro- 
duced reflecting  the  FINE  Study  conclu- 
sions. Due  to  the  complexity  and  size  of 
the  original  bill,  it  was  broken  down  into 
three  separate  bills— reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  foreign  bank  operations  in 
the  United  States,  and  expanded  lend- 
ing and  investment  powers  for  financial 
institutions.  The  latter  bill,  H.R.  13077, 
was  similar  to  FIA  1975,  passed  by  the 


Senate  on  December  11.  1975.  Both  bills 
attempted  to  deal  with  regulation  Q  on 
a  permanent  basis,  but  the  ultimate  im- 
pact on  housing,  unfortunately,  con- 
tinued to  remain  uncertain.  The  lateness 
of  the  session,  the  upcoming  Presidential 
election  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
coordinating  our  committee's  legislative 
recommendations  with  related  tax  con- 
siderations within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  consensus  within  the 
committee  for  action  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  94th  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subject  m.atter  of 
title  I— regulation  Q;  title  II— NOW  ac- 
counts; title  III — extension  of  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  authority  to  make  direct 
purchase  of  U.S.  obligations— had  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  committee  in 
the  94th  Congress,  as  stated  above,  oral 
testimony  was  requested  for  title  IV— the 
credit  union  amendments— from  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  and 
the  National  Associ'ition  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions.  In  addition,  the  written 
views  of  the  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies,  trade  associations.  State  regu- 
lators, and  consumer  representatives 
were  obtained  and  distributed  to  com- 
mittee members  during  our  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  These  statements  are  all 
part  of  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  a  subcommittee 
hearing  on  February  7,  a  clean  bill,  H.R. 
3365,  was  reported  out  by  voice  vote.  I 
might  add  that  during  both  the  hearings 
on  Febniary  7  and  the  markup  session 
on  February  8,  17  out  of  19  members  of 
the  subcommittee  were  in  attendance 
pnd  voted.  On  February  17,  the  Banking 
Com.mittee  reported  out  H.R.  3365.  as 
amended,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  44  ii 
favor  and   1  vote  against. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
now  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  first 
three  titles  of  the  bill,  with  a  somewhat 
fuller  explanation  of  title  IV  of  the  bill, 
the  credit  union  amendments. 

Title  I  extends  for  1  year— March  1, 
193 — the  authority  of  financial  regula- 
tory agencies  to  establish — under  regula- 
tion Q — interest  rate  ceilings  on  time 
and  savings  deposits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  your  committee 
recognizes  that  regulation  Q,  increas- 
ingly, is  less  effective  in  achieving  one  of 
its  primary  purposes — that  is,  insuring 
the  continued  availability  of  deposit 
funds  for  home  mortgage  financing,  the 
extended  deliberations  on  comprehensive 
financial  reform  measures,  particularly 
as  expanded  consumer  lending  and  in- 
vestment powers  for  thrift  institutions 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate, your  committee  contends  that  a 
1-ycar  extension  of  regulation  Q  is 
essential  to  insure  stability  given  today'.-? 
economic  conditions.  Additionally,  your 
committiee  believes  the  1-year  exten- 
sion period  will  give  the  new  administra- 
tion sufficient  time  to  address  itself  to 
the  threshold  questions  underlying  com- 
prehensive financial  reform  proposals. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  expanded  powers 
which  would  provide  the  flexibility  thrift 
institutions  need  to  compete  with  banks 
for   deposits,    your   committee    believes 


that  temporary  rate  control  authority 
must  be  maintained  for  an  additional  1- 
year  period. 

Title  II — as  a  result  of  amendments, 
both  subcommittee  and  full  committee, 
this  title  merely  responds  to  an  actual 
competitive  disparity  existing  today  in 
New  York  State  resulting  from  an  enact- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
on  May  26,  1976,  authorizing  demand  de- 
posit accounts  and  overdraft  privilege 
authority  to  state-chartered  thrift  asso- 
ciations— both  mutual  savings  banks  and 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Title  n,  as  amended,  merelj- 
authorizes  federally  chartered  institu- 
tions to  offer  similar  accounts,  maintain- 
ing the  prohibition  against  the  payment 
of  interest  on  such  accounts.  The  com- 
mittee fully  anticipates  continuing  its 
deliberations  and  review  of  the  commit- 
toe-requested  Federal  Reserve  Board 
study  with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  popular  New  England  NOW  ac- 
count— interest  paying — will  be  available 
throughout  the  Nation,  provided  a  num- 
ber of  complex  and  related  issues  can  be 
resolved  concurrently. 

Title  III — would  renew  until  August  31, 
1977,  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  directly  from  the 
Treasury  public  debt  obligations  up  to  a 
limit  of  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  direct  purchase  authority  is  a 
temporary  accommodation  to  be  used 
only  under  unusual  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  make  direct  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  obligations  was  enacted  in 
World  War  II  and  has  been  extended 
temporarily  from  time  to  time  since  en- 
actment. The  last  extension — Public  Law 
94-125,  approved  November  12,  1975 — 
extended  the  authority  from  November  1, 
1975,  to  October  31.  1976.  Thus,  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  authority  for  such  direct 
purchases  by  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  believes 
that  the  temporary  authority  granted  to 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  di- 
rectly U.S.  obligations  is  important  as  a 
standby  means  of  providing  a  ready 
source  of  funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  authority  has  been  used  in 
recent  years  only  in  periods  just  prior  to 
tax  payment  dates.  Its  existence  permits 
the  Treasui-j-  Department  to  operate  with 
considerably  lower  cash  balances  than 
would  otherwise  be  required. 

Title  IV — the  modernization  powers 
contained  in  this  title  are  deemed  essen- 
tial if  credit  union.?  are  to  remain  viable. 
The  basic  authorities  granted  bv  this  title 
are  absolutely  essential  if  credit  unions 
are  not  only  to  survive,  but  to  flourish  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  economic  en- 
vironment. A  failure  to  grant  the  limited 
modernizing  authority  contained  in  this 
title  would  require  credit  unions  to  com- 
nete  V.  ithin  the  confines  of  enabling  leg- 
islation which  in  general  has  been  sub- 
stantially unchanged  since  its  enactment 
in  1934. 

The  provisions  of  this  title,  in  one  form 
or  another,  have  been  before  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  5  years.  Due  to  com- 
prehensive financial  reform  studies  and 
extended  deliberations,  the  credit  unions 
movement  ha.s  time  and  time  again  ex- 
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seven  sections. 

Section  401 — Provides  for 
insurance  for  demand  deposit 
of  State-chartered  credit 

Section  402 — Expanded 
eral  credit  unions  may 
varying — 

Self-replenishing    lines 
member  borrowers   obviating 
for  a  review  of  each 

Maximum  loan  maturity 
or  unsecured  consumer  or 
to  12  years. 

Removal  of  limit  on 
amount  that  can  be  loaned 
ber,  but  retains  loan  limit 
of  unimpaired  capital  and 

Thirty-year    mortgages-4l 
sales  price  restricted  to 
median    sales    price — provldin 
with  State -chartered  credit 
27  States. 

Mobile  home  and  home 
loans  with  maturities  up  to 

Goverrunent    insured    or 
loans. 

Loans    to    directors 
$2,500  to  $5,000,  with  revie+f 

Charges  in  connection 
mains  at  12  percent  maxli^um 
rate. 

Loan  prepayment — prohibit 
payment  penalties.  Loans  to 
ipation  loans  with,  other  c:edit 
By  committee  amendment, 
credit  union  shall  retain  at 
cent  of  the  face  amount  ol 

Section     403 — InvestmerJ, 
rates  of  return  on  shares 
sifications  and  maturities. 

Purchase  and  sale  of  notes 
bers — provides  flexibility  tc 
ondary  market  facilities 
estate  loans. 

Sale  of  assets — flexibility 
purposes. 

Section  404 — Conforming 
relating  to  removal  of  $2 
loan  limit. 

Section    405 — Statutory 
qulrement.  Two-tier  regular 
mula.    Permits    Federal 


title,  the  last 
108-410 — are 
necessitated 

tjie  preceding 
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for  secured 
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;o  one  mem- 

10  percent 

surplus. 

-4    family, 

percent  of 

parity 

unions   in 


:  tnprovement 
15  years, 
guaranteed 
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from 
thereafter. 
1  loans  re- 
interest 


s  prepay- 

and  partic- 

unions. 

originating 

least  10  per- 

the  loan. 

Varying 

'  arious  clas- 

of  mem- 

utilize  sec- 

muidity — real 

for  liquidity 


amendment 
unsecured 


reserve    re- 
reserve  for- 
unions 


ci  edit 


with  assets  of  more  than  $500,000  In  op- 
eration for  more  than  4  years  to  use  a 
different  reserve  formula. 

Section  406 — Conforming  amendment. 

Section  407 — Adds  "unfitness"  as  a 
ground  for  removal  of  any  director,  of- 
ficer, or  committee  member  of  a  Federal 
credit  union. 

Section  408.  409,  410 — Conforming 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  the  four  titles 
of  H.R.  3365  is  essential  to  insure  a  period 
of  certainty  for  our  financial  institutions 
as  we  continue  our  deliberations,  work- 
ing with  a  new  administration  on  the 
subject  of  comprehensive  financial  re- 
form proposals.  I,  therefore,  strongly 
urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  H.R. 
3365. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  debated  this 
Issue  of  regulation  Q  a  great  deal  last 
year.  We  have  at  various  times  con- 
sidered aspects  of  regulation  Q  and  its 
impact  on  the  money  markets  and  on 
housing  specifically  in  the  Financial 
Reform  Act  hearings  during  the  last 
2  years.  So  today  there  really  is  not 
much  controversy  over  the  portion  of  this 
bill  that  extends  regulation  Q  for  1  year. 

Garth  Marston,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
believe,  best  summarized  the  reasons  for 
a  1-year  extension  of  regulation  Q: 

It  Is  the  strong  belief  of  this  Board  that 
the  continuation  of  rate  control  authority — 
with  an  effective  rate  differential  favoring 
savings  and  loan  associations — will  clearly 
be  required  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
If  the  S&L  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  housing 
credit  needs  of  the  nation,  particularly  the 
needs  of  urban  areas  and  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  households.  Consideration 
could  be  given  to  phasing  out  rate  control 
only  when  savings  and  loans  are  given  new 
powers  to  help  them  attract  and  maintain 
funds  and  to  achieve  competitive  equality 
with  other  lenders.  Even  then,  rate  control 
authority,  with  a  differential,  would  be  nec- 
essary until  the  S&L  Industry  was  fully  able 
to  digest  and  Implement  any  expanded 
powers,  as  evidenced  by  the  Increased  earn- 
ings and  strengthened  competitive  position. 

As  my  colleagues  have  indicated,  there 
is  an  expansion  of  power  for  credit 
unions  in  title  IV.  Some  of  us  felt  the 
expanded  powers  given  to  credit  unions 
was  a  subject  deserving  separate  consid- 
eration as  a  bill.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion of  that  issue  In  our  com.mittee. 

The  original  title  II — relr.ting  to  NOW 
accoxmts — ran  into  some  diflBculty  be- 
cause of  confusion  over  the  legislative 
and  regulatory  situation  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Most  of 
the  problems  seem  to  have  been  resolved 
by  the  provision  for  federally  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  New 
York  to  offer  checking  accoimts.  As  the 
committee  report  states,  this  Is  a  limited 
action  designed  to  correct  an  existing 
competitive  disparity  in  New  York  State. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  our  ac- 
tion today  "in  no  way  is  intended  to 
prejudice  future  committee  considera- 
tion of  nationw^ide  extension  of  the 
NOW  account  experiment  for  individual 
depositors."  On  behalf  of  the  minority 
I  would  like  to  express  our  willingness  to 
work  with  our  distinguished  colleagues 


on  your  side  to  develop  a  NOW  account 
proposal  which  is  realistic  and  practical, 
in  light  of  the  Federal  Reserve  study, 
the  New  England  experience,  and  the 
desires  of  citizens  of  the  respective 
States. 

Title  III,  which  provides  for  a  short  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  purchase  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury,  represents  a  most 
constructive  effort  to  give  the  Committee 
an  opportunity  to  study  a  facet  of  the 
Treasury's  cash  management  operation 
which  has  not  been  reviewed  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  colleague,  the  ranking  Member  on 
our  side  who  I  believe  has  some  Im- 
portant statements,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  compliment  specifically  the  two 
chairmen,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  join  in  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  ,  in  asking  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  St  Gehmain)  has 
described  the  bill  so  I  will  not  go  through 
that  again.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee— although  it  is  a  bit  ironic 
that  despite  our  efforts  to  cooperate  in 
a  bipartisan  move  to  bring  a  good  bill 
to  the  floor  v.e  now  find  ourselves  at  the 
11th  hour  opposed  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

While  I  do  suggest  support  for  this  bill 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  its  weaknesses.  It  is  at  best  a 
stopgap  measure.  We  play  grimes  with 
regulation  Q  because  we  all  realize  it 
cannot  be  phased  out  until  we  deal 
realistically  with  the  larger  problems  of 
financial  reform.  Your  committee  has 
done  well  in  reporting  a  1-year  exten- 
sion but  we  are  all  aware  that  the  other 
body  is  only  prepared  to  enact  a  90 -day 
or  6-month  extension.  I  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  hold  for  the  longer 
term  so  we  can  consider  financial  reform 
measures  separate  from  the  emotional 
atmosphere  associated  with  pending 
expirations  of  regulation  Q. 
TrrLE  ji 

Title  II  remedies  an  existing  inequity. 
State-chartered  savings  and  loans  in 
New  York  State  can  offer  checking  ac- 
counts and  title  II  authorizes  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans  to  do  what 
State-chai-tered  Institutions  can.  I  cer- 
tainly support  competitive  equality,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
Congress  is  again  responding  to  a  local 
initiative.  Not  that  this  is  bad.  It  is, 
however,  another  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  the  dual  banking  system.  An- 
other local  initiative  which  has  appar- 
ently proved  itself  prompts  us  to  respond 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  we 
call  these  third-party  transfer  accounts 
checking  accounts,  NINOWS,  or  NOW 
accounts,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
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with  electronic  funds  transfer  sys- 
tems coming  on  all  financial  institu- 
tions want  to  position  themselves  to 
offer  their  customers  the  service  they 
desire.  There  are  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions to  be  addressed  in  this  area,  but 
title  II  is  an  appropriate  interim  re- 
sponse to  an  existing  local  problem  in 
New  York  State.  I  might  note  that  only 
this  morning  the  EFTS  Commission  has 
released  its  interim  report.  This  report 
and  the  soon-to-be-expected  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regarding  the  payment  of  interest 
on  demand  deposits  should  start  a  dia- 
log here  in  Congress  which  will  enable 
us  to  make  some  sound  judgments  on 
the  advisability  of  extending  these  ac- 
counts nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  also  sup- 
porting title  IV  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
and  with  a  further  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time,  it  too 
Is  a  stopgap  measure.  Essentially  title 
IV  is  merely  a  broadening  of  existing 
powers  which  will  enable  credit  unions 
to  serve  their  members  better.  What  title 
IV  fails  to  address  are  the  more  sig- 
nificant issues  proposed  in  the  Credit 
Union  Modernization  Act  such  as  re- 
structuring the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration,  third  party  transfer  ac- 
counts, and  a  central  liquidity  facility. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
do  support  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.  It  is  a  modest 
bill  but  with  the  committee  amendments 
it  Is  a  good  bill  which  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
other  body  will  accept  it  instead  of  a 
simple  6  months  extension  of  regula- 
tion Q.  A  strong  show  of  support  for  this 
bill  here  today  will  at  least  help  us  if  a 
conference  is  convened. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
Nimzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  33G5. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today  and  I  urge  Members  on 
both  sides  to  vote  for  the  bill  H.R.  3365. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  March  1,  we  are 
asked  to  vote  on  H.R.  3365.  If  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  not  passed  today  regula- 
tion Q,  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act  will 
expire. 

This  Congress  is  no  stranger  to  debate 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  regulation 
Q.  Whatever  the  argiunents.  there  is  a 
bottom  line:  Tlie  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try needs  regulation  Q  to  assure  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  mortgage  money  for  home 
purchasers.  The  Inflows  of  money  needed 
to  supply  mortgage  funds  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  regulation  Q  differentials. 

I  am  well  aware  of  my  colleagues'  al- 
legations that  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions now  have  more  money  than  is  im- 
mediately needed  to  satisfy  consumer  de- 
mand for  mortgage  loans.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  documentation  of  such  excess  funds. 
Even  if  it  can  be  documented,  our  con- 
cern should  not  focus  solely  on  a  tem- 
porary excess  of  available  mortgage 
funds.  This  is  only  a  short-sighted  view 
of  the  total  housing  picture. 
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A  stable  supply  of  mortgage  money  is 
needed  to  make  more  housing  available  to 
American  consumers  at  affordable  prices. 
Take  away  regulation  Q  and  the  result 
will  be  disruption  in  the  housing  market. 
Who,  I  ask,  will  be  able  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing credit  needs  of  the  Nation?  It  would 
not  be  long  until  consumer  demand  again 
exceeds  supply  of  mortgage  money  avail- 
able. Double-digit  Interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages  might  be  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception. 

Take  away  regulation  Q,  and  disrup- 
tion will  also  result  among  the  financial 
institutions.  For  example,  a  previous  ex- 
perience with  a  limited  elimination  of 
rate  control  on  4-year  $1,000  certifi- 
cates— the  so-called  wild  card  experi- 
ment— so  upset  the  competitive  balance 
between  savings  associations  and  banks, 
with  missive  shifts  of  deposits  and  raging 
rate  wars,  that  Congress  was  forced  to 
step  in  and  devote  substantial  energy  to 
outlaw  them  legislatively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagiies  not 
to  place  our  economic  recovery  in 
jeopardy  by  causing  disruptions  in  either 
the  financial  or  housing  markets.  Hous- 
ing starts  for  this  critical  year  are 
estimated  to  be  18  percent  over  last  years 
totals.  Will  there  be  mortgage  money 
available  to  finance  these  housing  starts 
in  the  next  quarter,  or  in  the  quarters 
after  that?  Extension  of  regulation  Q 
is  needed  more  than  ever  to  avoid  a 
slump  in  all  areas  of  the  building-related 
industries  that  would  be  felt  negatively 
throughout  the  economy. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  feel  only  savings  as- 
sociations benefit  from  regulation  Q.  In 
reality,  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  our 
actions  today  is  the  entire  American 
economy. 

Acting  in  favor  of  H.R.  3365  extends 
further  than  regulation  Q,  however. 
Title  II  as  it  now  stands  will  allow  the 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loans  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  offer  noninter- 
est  bearing  checking  accoimts.  A  vote  in 
favor  of  this  title  would  grant  to  the 
Federal  savings  and  loans  in  New  York 
a  power  which  now  is  held  by  the  State- 
chartered  savings  and  loans  already. 

Title  III  extends  until  October  1978 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  banks  to 
purchase  directly  from  the  Treasury 
public  debt  obligations. 

As  a  supporter  of  credit  unions,  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  passed  title  IV  of  H.R. 
3365  which  would  extend  to  Federal 
credit  unions  some  of  the  powers  now 
held  by  most  State-chartered  credit 
unions.  Granting  the  power  to  provide 
these  services  will  only  enhance  the  scope 
of  services  offered  by  this  Nation's  entire 
banking  system  since  credit  unions  pro- 
vide to  consumers  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  access  to  credit,  or  any  other 
banking  service  for  that  matter. 

Do  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  to  pro- 
vide the  consumers  of  this  country,  in- 
deed the  total  economy  of  this  country, 
with  such  needed  and  timely  legislation 
as  H.R.  3365. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  a  very  active  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  was  a  little  warmer  send-off 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I 
had  thought  maybe  we  needed  a  little 
more  time  to  discuss  the  Issues  which 
are  addressed  in  this  bill  and  I  had  sug- 
gested during  the  deliberations  of  the 
subcommittee  that  we  ought  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  banks,  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  from  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  but  the  impact  of  the 
bill  was  greatly  reduced  during  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  and  later  dur- 
ing markup  before  the  full  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and 
I  will  vote  for  it  today. 

I  will  support  the  bill  today  and  sug- 
gest that  you  do  likewise  because  I  think 
it  is  desirable  to  resolve  the  regulation  Q 
issue  for  a  year  and  not  have  the  uncer- 
tainty and  time  consuming  exercise  of 
going  up  and  down  the  aisle  on  that 
question  every  90  days.  Briefiy,  regula- 
tion Q  with  Public  Law  94-200  is  the  au- 
thority granted  to  a  committee  composed 
of  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  regulate  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  savings  accounts. 

Secondly  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
gives  us  more  time  to  study  the  impact 
of  NOW  accounts  and  it  does  correct  a 
situation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  is  punitive  as  far  as  the  Federal 
savings  and  loans  are  concerned  by  al- 
lowing the  Federal  savings  and  loans  the 
same  authority  as  the  State  savings  and 
loans  on  checking  accounts. 

Also  the  bill  reinstates  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  direct  purchase  authority 
from  the  Treasury  which  pennits  a  more 
efficient  management  of  Treasury  cash 
balances. 

Then,  too.  the  bill  gives  the  Federal 
credit  unions  a  chance  to  modernize 
their  operations  by  providing  mortgage 
lending  authority  to  its  members.  In  this 
respect,  the  bill  addresses  a  problem 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  addressed.  It 
allows  Federal  credit  unions  additional 
authority  to  Improve  other  services  to 
their  shareholders. 

So  for  these  reasons  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  H.R.  3365  today  feeling  on  balance 
that  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce),  a  very  intro- 
spective, hard-working,  intensive,  saga- 
cious, and  succinct  Member. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be,  at  least,  succinct. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  kind  words  of  my  truly  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  St  Gerjiain.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3365,  and  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  observa- 
tions about  this  measuie  which  is  crit- 
ical to  the  Nation's  thrift  institution 
industry. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  an  ex- 
tension for  1  year  of  regulation  Q  ceil- 
ings and  interest  rate  differential.  Regu- 
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lation  Q  provides  the 
ings  and  loan  associations 
savings  banks  throughout 

Under  the  provisions  of 
these  thrift  institutions  are 
a   slightly   higher  rate   on 
posits  than  their  commercia 
petitors.  This  mechanism,  a 
perfect,  has  helped  since  its 
attract  funds  to  the  financial 
that  invest  the  lion's  share 
posits   in   long-term   reside:  i 
gages. 

It  was  for  the  precise  puiJpo; 
suring  a  steady  flow  of  furils 
Nation's  mortgage  market 
tion  Q  was  first  devised, 
dustry  as  a  whole  needs 
assistance  in  attracting  depoi 
now  as  in  the  yeai-s  gone  by 
extension  of  the  differential 
is  critical  if  we  are,  as  a 
oiu-    commitment    to    insur  ( 
housing  for  the  American  pec 

Title  II  of  the  bill  addresse ! 
of  competitive  inequality  unfjue 
York  State.  Last  spring,  the 
lature  in  Albany  passed, 
ernor  signed,  legislation  to 
chartered    mutual    savings 
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extent  that  similar.  State  chartered  in- 
stitutions are  permitted  to  do  so.  This 
legislation  went  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem the  New  York  Federal  savings  and 
loans  have  faced.  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  my  legislation  from  last  year  has 
been  accepted  by  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
bill  today  as  section  201.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  from  around  the  country 
can  appreciate  the  dilemma  this  group 
of  Federal  institutions  in  New  York  is 
facing,  and  will  lend  your  support  to 
address  this  competitive  inequity  by 
passing  H.R.  3365. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  other  feature 
of  the  bill  that  merits  your  considera- 
tion and  support.  Title  IV  extends  to 
Federal  credit  unions  a  number  of  new 
powers  that  will  help  this  distinctive 
group  of  financial  institutions  launch 
more  extensive  mortgage  loan  programs 
and  offer  additional  services  essential  to 
their  members.  For  example,  title  IV  per- 
mits credit  unions  to  offer  home  mort- 
gages with  30-year  maturities  instead  of 
the  10-year  limitation  that  exists  at 
present.  The  10-year  limitation  effec- 
tively precludes  Federal  credit  unions 
from  playing  a  very  extensive  role  in  the 
Nation's  home  finance  sector. 

The  legislation  also  embodies  author- 
ization for  Federal  credit  unions  to  offer 
self-replenishing  lines  of  credit  and 
raises  the  maximum  loan  maturities  to 
12  years  for  credit  unions  unless  other- 
wise specified.  These  changes  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  the  Nation's 
Federal  credit  unions  the  diversified  fi- 
nancial institutions  they  should  be  to 
best  serve  their  members. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  fullest  consideration 
to  this  critically  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair, 
man,  I  want  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  3365,  particularly  Title  IV  of  the 
bill  having  to  do  with  credit  unioiis. 
Credit  unions  play  a  vital  role  in  pro- 
viding financial  .services  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  might  otherwise  be  without 
them.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  have  been 
involved  in  strengthening  several  credit 
unions  in  areas  which  were  without  ade- 
quate financial  services.  These  facilities 
have  made  an  important  contribution  to- 
ward broadening  the  horizons  of  mem- 
bers of  these  neighborhoods.  The  credit 
union  concept  is  a  good  one  and  it  is  one 
that  should  be  strenfrthened.  H.R.  3365 
allows  credit  unions  to  expand  services 
to  their  members  that  are  urgently  need- 
ed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  re- 
port followed  my  suggestion  by  inserting 
explicit  language  as  to  the  proper  limita- 
tion that  must  be  placed  on  what  types 
and  amounts  of  mortgage  loans  a  credit 
union  can  make  under  the  bill.  Credit 
unions  are  designed  to  serve  individuals 
who  may  otherwise  be  unable  to  secure 
specific  financial  services.  It  is  essential 
to  this  basic  concept  that  mortgage  loans 
not  be  available  to  those  individuals  who 
could  obtain  them  from  other  sources. 
Mortgage  loans  made  for  "luxury"  homes 


would  in  effect  be  denying  that  money 
to  more  needy  individuals.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  will 
impose  maximums  on  the  percentage  of 
a  credit  union's  portfolio  that  may  be 
tied  up  by  massive  long-term  mortgages 
and  thereby  encourage  loans  to  persons 
of  greater  need  and  more  modest  terms. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3365  as  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
expanding  the  powers  of  our  valuable 
credit  unions. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3365  as  reported  from 
the  Banking  Commitee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  am  concerned  that  we 
continue  our  proud  tradition  of  promot- 
ing competition  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  this  bill  does  just  that. 

The  sections  of  H.R.  3365  which  amend 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  are  of 
particular  importance  to  me,  to  con- 
sumers, and  to  the  many  credit  unions  In 
this  country.  No  other  banking  institu- 
tion is  so  close  to  the  people,  no  other 
banking  institution  is  more  responsive  to 
the  people  than  is  the  credit  union.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  credit  union 
industry  in  the  past  few  years  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  services  provided 
by  credit  unions  are  vitally  important  to 
the  banking  consumer.  We  should  en- 
courage this  confidence  in  credit  unions 
by  continuing  to  provide  for  healthy  com- 
petition with  other  aspects  of  the  bank- 
ing Industry,  not  by  restricting  the  serv- 
ices which  a  credit  union  may  or  may  not 
offer  to  its  members. 

Approximately  26  States  now  permit 
State  credit  unions  to  make  long-term 
real  estate  loans.  Federal  credit  unions 
have  been  making  real  estate  loans 
within  the  existing  10-year  loan  maturity 
under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  H.R. 
3365  would  permit  Federal  credit  unions 
to  compete  with  their  sister  State  unions, 
and  with  other  banking  institutions  by 
allowing  real  estate  loans  with  maturities 
of  up  to  30  years  with  certain  restrictioas 
that  insure  that  such  loans  are  targeted 
for  low-  and  middle-income  family  resi- 
dences. Surely  in  these  times  of  depressed 
housing  markets,  when  young  families 
cannot  afford  to  consider  purchasing  a 
home  of  their  own,  we  should  encourage 
thrift  institutions  to  make  more  loan 
money  available  for  such  purposes. 

Just  as  surely,  we  should  allow  credit 
unions  to  fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  the  in- 
ability of  other  financial  institutions  to 
participate  in  federally  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured loans.  How  many  of  your  constitu- 
ents have  come  to  you  wondering  why 
they  cannot  obtain  a  federally  guaran- 
teed student  loan  for  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter to  attend  college?  How  many  of 
your  voters  have  asked  why  they  cannot 
find  the  federally  insured  housing 
moneys  which  you  supported  last  year? 
They  cannot  obtain  those  loans  because 
banks  cannot  fill  them  all.  Credit  unions 
can  help  to  fill  them,  and  credit  unions 
want  to  help  fill  them.  And,  those  loans 
will  be  repaid.  The  stockholder,  tlie  mem- 
ber of  the  credit  union  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  continuation  of  the  credit 
union,  is  the  person  applying  for  that 
loan. 
Credit  unions  should  be  able  to  make 
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home  improvement  loans,  and  mobile 
home  loans,  on  a  sensible,  15-year  ma- 
turity basis.  Again,  our  housing  market, 
the  backbone  of  our  economy,  needs  the 
influx  of  new  money,  and  the  credit 
unions  have  that  money  to  give  the  hous- 
ing construction  industry,  and  all  of  the 
related  industries,  a  much-needed  "shot 
in  the  arm." 

Competition  is  the  key  of  our  business 
and  our  economy,  and  we  should  en- 
courage competition.  It  benefits  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  benefits  the  thrift  indus- 
try, too.  Let  us  permit  credit  unions  to 
share  in  our  Nation's  financial  markets, 
to  bring  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  our 
loan  markets,  to  encourage  competition 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  as  one 
means  of  increasing  consumer  confidence 
in  our  economy.  Give  the  consumer  the 
opportunity  to  choose  the  financial  insti- 
tution that  best  responds  to  his  or  her 
needs,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  then 
see  a  financial  industry  as  a  whole  be- 
come more  re.spon.sive  to  consumer  needs. 
After  all,  who  was  it  that  said,  "A  little 
competition  never  hurt  anyone"?  H.R. 
3365  injects  that  "little  competition" 
which  I  believe  we  need.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  supporting  tliis 
measure  as  reported. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3365,  the 
Depository  Institutions  Amendments  of 
1977. 

This  measure  extends,  for  1  year.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-597,  the  so-called  regulation 
Q,  which  empowers  Federal  financial 
regulatory  agencies  to  regulate  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  commercial  banks  and 
tiirift  institutions  on  time  and  savings 
deposits.  It  also  continues  the  differen- 
tial in  interest  rates,  presently  0.25  per- 
cent higher,  that  thrift  institutions  can 
pay  on  deposits.  This  slightly  higher  in- 
terest rate  in  favor  of  thrift  institutions 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law.  It  was  designed  to  safe- 
guard thrift  institutions,  perceived  as 
the  major  source  of  conventional  mort- 
gage money  throughout  the  Nation, 
against  v.ithdrawals  during  periods  of 
rising  interest  rates  and  thus  was  in- 
tended to  assure  a  steady  source  of  funds 
for  housing. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  regulation  Q 
and  the  continuation  of  the  percentage 
differential,  as  well  as  the  role  of  both 
thrift  and  commercial  financial  institu- 
tions in  our  economy.  Because  of  shift- 
ing consumer  demands  and  changing  na- 
tional needs  many  argue,  and  I  agree, 
that  a  major  overhaul  of  the  lav.s  and 
regulations  governing  these  institutions 
must  be  undertaken.  But  the  evidence  is 
by  no  means  all  in  and  we  need  time  for 
reasoned  and  orderly  action.  The  insti- 
tutions in  turn  must  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  position  and  expecta- 
tions to  be  able  to  undertake  an  orderly 
review  and  commitment  of  their  invest- 
ments. In  my  opinion  the  alternatively 
proposed  3 -month  extension  of  regula- 
tion Q  would  not  meet  either  the  needs 
of  Congress  nor  allow  for  an  orderly  uti- 
lization of  investment  portfolios.  For 
these  reasons  I  favor  and  urge  the  1  -year 
extension. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3365  is  of  particular 
concern  to  New  York  State.  The  New 


York  Legislature  last  year  passed  a  bill 
which  authorized  State -chartered  thrift 
institutions  to  offer  checking  accounts. 
At  the  time  this  action  was  taken,  pas- 
sage of  similar  legislation  on  the  Federal 
level  was  anticipated.  Unfortunately,  the 
Federal  law  did  not  materialize  and  as 
a  result  there  now  exists  a  serious  com- 
petitive inequity  between  federally  and 
State-chartered  institutions.  This  title 
merely  seeks  to  correct  that  inequity, 
without  in  any  way  going  into  the  much 
more  complicated  and  complex  question 
of  NOW  accounts.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
retained  by  this  body. 

The  rest  of  the  legislative  provisions  in 
this  measure  renew  until  August  1,  1977, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations — an 
extension.  I  understand,  sought  by  the 
Federal  Resei've;  and  broaden  the  power 
of  credit  unions  by  removing  the  $2,500 
limit  on  unsecured  loans  tliey  can  now 
offer  their  members;  permit  them  to 
make  real  estate  loans  with  maturities  of 
up  to  30  years;  and  make  poi^sibie  con- 
ventional mobile  home  and  home  im- 
provement loans.  These  powers  have 
been  sought  and  I  believe  are  deserved 
by  our  credit  unions. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  good  measure,  wor- 
thy of  support.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
parsed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  bills  dealing  with  the  field  of  bank- 
ing have  come  before  the  Hou.«;e  on 
previous  occasions,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
obliged  to  vote  "present,"  because  of  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest  arising  from 
my  position  as  a  director  and  oflBcer  of 
a  bank  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  case  of  H.R.  3365,  however, 
which  the  House  has  under  considera- 
tion today,  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill  because  of  my  overwhelming  con- 
viction that  it  is  primarily  and  essen- 
tially a  bill  to  improve  the  lot  of  credit 
unions.  Although  certain  sections  of  H.R. 
3365  pertain  to  banking,  and  to  regula- 
tion Q  in  particular,  the  central  aim  of 
the  bill  in  my  view  is  title  IV,  which 
grants  many  overdue  new  powers  to  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions.  Many  of 
these  powers,  I  should  note,  are  already 
available  to  numerous  State-chartered 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  supported 
credit  union  legislation,  and  I  am.  there- 
fore, especially  eager  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  H.R,  3365.  The  powers  granted 
by  this  bill  will  bring  credit  unions  up 
to  a  more  responsive  and  competitive 
level  in  providing  financial  services  to 
their  members. 

The  credit  union  movement,  originally 
started  to  promote  thrift  and  provide 
credit  for  people  of  close  common  inter- 
ests, is  becoming  increasingly  more  im- 
portant in  the  financial  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents,  but  the  archaic 
restrictions  imposed  upon  credit  union 
services  has  limited  their  usefulness. 

In  the  years  since  they  were  first  con- 
ceived, credit  unions  have  certainly 
proved  their  worth  in  the  consumer  cred- 
it and  savings  market,  and  they  have  a 
valid  claim  for  more  flexible  authority 
to  serve  their  membership  as  well  as  pos- 
sible in  today's  competitive  and  chang- 
ing financial  world.  Legislation  to  broad- 
en their  powers  has  been  in  the  works  for 


several  years  now,  but  in  one  way  or  an- 
other has  always  been  smothered  by  be- 
ing attached  to  a  more  comprehensive — 
and  controversial — banking  bill.  HH. 
3365,  however,  is  refreshing  unique;  it 
is  a  credit  imion  modernization  bill  with 
some  c'ontinuing  banking  provisions  at- 
tached, and  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
my  strong  support. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  current  differential  for  in- 
terest rates  as  contained  in  title  I  of  H  Jl. 
3365,  however,  is  refreshingly  unique;  it 
for  federally  chartered  credit  unions  in 
title  IV  of  this  important  bill.  A  fiill  1- 
year  extension  of  the  differential  will 
give  both  the  Congress  and  the  new  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  complete  program  for  reform  of  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  mortgage  in- 
strument while  assuring  that  the  hous- 
ing market  will  contiiiue  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully in  the  interim.  Title  IV  will  pro- 
vide expanded  sources  of  mortgage 
money  to  which  consumers  may  turn  as 
they  purchase  homes. 

The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  set  the  following  housing  policy 
for  the  United  States: 

The  realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

We  as  a  nation  have  supported  this 
goal  through  public  housing  programs, 
tax  incentives,  and  the  extension  of  a 
differential  on  interest  rates  that  can  be 
paid  by  commercial  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions which  specialize  in  housing. 
The  1-year  extension  of  this  differential 
is  essential  until  we  can  find  other  meth- 
ods which  will  guarantee  adequate  funds 
for  investment  in  home  mortgages. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervision,  Regulation,  and 
Insurance  found  that  the  original  90-day 
extension  proposed  would  allow  inade- 
quate time  for  the  administration,  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  to  develop  a  viable 
program  encompassing  all  of  the  needed 
reforms  of  financial  institutions.  What 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Banking 
Committee  foresaw  was  that  the  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  into  an  "emer- 
gency" extension  of  the  differential  after 
90  days  in  order  to  assure  that  disinter- 
mediation  would  not  dry  up  the  flow  of 
savings  into  thrifts  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  housing  finance.  Anyone  who 
sat  on  the  House  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  act  quickly  on  an  omnibus 
package  which,  is  both  fair  and  assures 
adequate  mortgage  money  for  housing. 
This  year  we  have  additional  complica- 
tions of  a  new  administration  which  has 
not  yet  appointed  the  people  who  will 
run  the  agencies  involved,  let  alone  de- 
veloped a  thorough  financial  institutions 
reform  package. 

All  of  the  above  arguments  aside,  the 
validity  of  providing  an  incentive  for  in- 
vestment in  housing  should  stand  by  it- 
self. While  we  may  need  to  look  at  the 
questions  of  expanded  powers  for  thrift 
institutions,  reform  of  the  mortgage  in- 
strument, equalization  of  tax  laws,  and 
extension  of  the  differential  to  any  in- 
stitution willing  to  invest  in  home  mort- 
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Title  n  of  H.R.  3365  woulc 
tlonal  step  in  promoting  a 
Ing  market.  The  increased 
federally   chartered   credit 
provide  another  source  of 
sumers  desiring^  home  mor 
time  that  we  allowed  credi 
expand  beyond  current  loan 
and  to  provide  home 
improvement,  and  mobile 
their  members. 

The  credit  unions  have  donfe 
able  job  of  providing  consum^" 
ices  for  the  working  man 
With  the  safeguards  contaited 
IV,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
take  this  step  of  providing 
these  institutions  to  enter 
finance  field.  It  would  sei*v 
sumer  by  making  added  mo 
available  in  the  market  and 
competition. 

Wliile  I  might  like  to  see 
pansion  of  powers  for  credit 
other  thrift  institutions  in 
of  an  omnibus  financial  reforjn 
no  problem  with  extending 
authorities  now. 

Mr.     ROUSSELOT.     Mr 
there  is  such  tremendous  mo^- 
hind  this  bUl  that  I  have 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  CJ 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under 
Clerk  will  now  read  tiie  bill 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3365 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "March  1.  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "March  1,  19  rs 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  title  I  be  consider  ;d  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  anq  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Are 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not 
will  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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ite 


"Verm  ont, 
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TITLE  11 

Sec.  201.   (a)    Section  2(a)    of 
93-100    (12    U.3.C.    1832(a))    is 
Inserting  "New  York.  New  Jersefr 
vanla,"  Immediately  after 

(b)    Section    2(a)    of   Public 
(12  U.S.C.  1832(a)  )  Is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
the    State    of   New    York.    New 
Pennsylvania,  no  depository  Instl 
pay  any  Interest  or  dividend  on 
or  account  described  in  the  pre 
tence  unless  and  until  such  Stat  i 
State    chartered    depository 
pay  interest  or  dividends  on  such 
accounts.". 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  title  II  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  strike  out 
line  8  and  all  that  follows  down  through  line 
8  on  pago  2,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  201.  Notwithstanding  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  14Ci),  any  depository  Institution 
which  is  chartered  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  under  section  5  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  located  In  the 
State  of  New  York  may  permit  withdrawals, 
overdrafts,  or  transfers  of  accounts  on  ne- 
gotiable, transferable,  or  nonnegotlable 
check,  order,  or  authorization,  to  such  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  such  requirements  and 
conditions  as  may  be  applicable  under  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  institutions 
of  the  same  type  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  committee,  after 
extended  debate,  due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  involved  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  elected  to  respond  to  the 
actual  competitive  di.=;parity  existing  to- 
day in  New  York  State  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  potential  for  such  disparity 
in  the  near  future  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  a  result  of  potential 
State  actions,  both  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  au- 
thorized, effective  May  26,  1976,  demand 
deposit  accounts  and  overdraft  privilege 
authority  to  State-chartered  thrift  in- 
stitutions— both  mutual  savings  banks 
and  State-chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations— creating  a  potentially  serious 
and  destructive  competitive  disparity  for 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. 

The  committee,  therefore,  adopted  an 
amendment  permitting  any  depository 
institution,  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  located  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  permit  withdraw - 
on  negotiable,  transferrable,  or  nonne- 
als,  overdrafts,  or  transfers  of  accounts 
gotiable  check,  order,  or  authorization, 
to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  re- 
quirements and  conditions  as  may  be 
applicable  under  the  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  institutions  of  the  same 
type  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  its  recommendation  in  no  way  is 
intended  to  prejudice  future  committee 
consideration  of  nationwide  extension  of 
the  NOW  account  experiment  for  indi- 
vidual depositors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
title  ni. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  in 
Sec.  301.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  355)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "November  1,  1976"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "November  1,  1978"; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "October  31,  1976" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  31. 
1978". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  begin- 
ning on  line  12,  strike  out  "November  1, 
1978"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "September 
1,  1977";  and  on  line  14,  strike  out  "October 
31,  1978"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  Au- 
gust 31,   1977". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  conunittee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  title  III 
which  renews  until  August  31,  1977,  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to 
purchase  directly  from  the  Treasury 
public  debt  obligations.  Tlie  committee 
adopted  the  am.endment  decreasing  the 
extension  period  from  October  31,  1978, 
to  August  31,  1977,  believing  that  a  full 
review  of  the  use  of  this  standby  au- 
thority should  be  undertaken  during  the 
current  session  of  the  95th  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  com.m.ittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
title  IV. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    IV 

Sec.  401.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Unio.i  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1781)  is  amended  by  re- 
pealing subsection   (c)  (3)    thereof. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)    is    amended    to    read    as    follows: 

"(b)  to  make  loans,  the  maturities  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  years  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  and  extend  lines  of 
credit  to  Its  members,  to  other  credit  unions, 
and  to  credit  union  organizations  and  to  par- 
ticipate with  other  credit  unions,  credit 
union  organizations,  or  financial  organiza- 
tions In  making  loans  to  credit  union  mem- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  following: 

"(A)  Loans  to  members  shall  be  made  In 
conformity  with  criteria  established  by  the 
board  of  directors:  Provided.  That — 

"(I)  a  residential  real  estate  loan  which  is 
made  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  one-to- 
four-famUy  dwelling  for  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  a  credit*  union  member,  the  sales 
price  of  which  is  not  more  than  150  per 
centum  of  the  median  sales  price  of  resi- 
dential real  property  situated  In  the  geo- 
graphical area  (as  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors)  in  which  the  property  is  located, 
and  which  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  upon 
such  dwelling,  may  have  a  maturity  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Administrator; 

"(11)  a  loan  to  finance  the  purchsise  of  a 
mobile  home,  which  shall  be  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  such  mobile  home,  to  be  used 
by  the  credit  union  member  as  his  residence, 
or  for  the  repair,  alteration,  or  Improvement 
of  a  residential  dwelling  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  credit  union  member  shall  have 
a  maturity  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  unless 
such  loan  Is  Insured  or  guaranteed  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (Hi) ; 

"(ill)  a  loan  secured  by  the  Insurance  or 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  a 
State  government,  or  any  agency  of  either 
may  be  made  for  the  maturity  and  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  In  the  law 
under  which  such  Insurance  or  guarantee  is 
provided; 
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"(Iv)  a  loan  or  aggregate  of  loans  to  a 
director  or  member  of  the  supervisory  or 
credit  committee  of  the  credit  union  making 
the  loan  which  exceeds  S5,000  plus  pledged 
shares,  be  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors; 

"(V)  loarjs  to  other  members  for  which 
directors  or  members  of  the  supervisory  or 
credit  committee  act  as  guarantor  or  endors- 
er be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
when  such  loans  standing  alone  or  when 
added  to  any  outstanding  loan  or  loans  of 
the  guarantor  or  endorser  ex-eeds  $5,000; 

"(vl)  the  rate  of  Interest  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance 
Inclusive  of  all  service  charges: 

"(vii)  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or 
charging  of  a  rate  of  Interest  greater  than 
is  allowed  by  this  paragraph,  when  knowingly 
done,  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  the  en- 
tire Interest  which  the  note,  bill,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  carries  with  it,  or  which  has 
been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  If  such  great- 
er rate  of  interest  has  been  paid,  the  person 
by  whom  it  has  been  paid,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives, may  recover  back  from  the  credit 
union  taking  or  receiving  the  same,  in  an 
action  In  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  the 
entire  amount  of  interest  paid;  but  such 
action  must  be  commenced  within  two  years 
from  the  time  the  usurious  collection  was 
made; 

"(vlli)  a  borrower  may  repay  his  loan, 
prior  to  maturity  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any 
business  day  without  penalty; 

"(Ix)  loans  shall  be  paid  or  amortized  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  after  taking 
Into  account  the  needs  or  conditions  of  the 
borrowers,  the  amounts  and  duration  of  the 
loans,  the  interests  of  the  members  and  the 
credit  unions,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Administrator  deems  relevant. 

"(B)  A  self-replenishing  line  of  credit  to 
a  borrower  may  be  established  to  a  stated 
maximum  amount  or  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  may  be  different  from  the 
terms  and  conditions  established  for  another 
borrower. 

"(C)  Loans  to  other  credit  unions  shall  b« 
approved  by  the  board  of  dlicctors. 

"(D)  Loans  to  credit  union  organizations 
shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directcirs 
and  shall  not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  credit  union.  A  credit  union  organiza- 
tion means  any  organization  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  which  is  established 
primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  Us  member 
credit  unions,  and  whose  business  relates  to 
the  daily  operations  of  the  credit  unions  they 
serve. 

"(E)  Participation  loans  with  other  credit 
unions,  credit  union  organizations,  or  finan- 
cial organizations  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
written  policies  of  the  board  of  directors." 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  107 
01  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1757)  iB  redesignated  as  paragraph  (6)  and  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  receive  from  its  members,  from 
other  credit  unions,  from  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  those  nonmember  xjnlts  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  enumerated  in  sectio.n 
207  of  this  Act  and  in  the  manner  so  pre- 
scribed, and  from  nonmembers  in  the  case  of 
c.-edlt  unions  serving  predominately  low- 
income  members  (as  defined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) payments  on  shares  which  may  be 
issued  at  varying  dividend  rates,  and  pay- 
ments on  share  certificates  which  may  be 
issued  at  varying  dividend  rates  and  maturi- 
ties, subject  to  such  terms,  rates,  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  the  board  of 
directors,  within  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator.". 

(b)   Paragraph   (8)   of  such  section  Is  re- 


designated as  paragraph  (7)  and  amended  by 
adding  the  following  paragarph: 

"(1)  In  the  shares,  stocks,  or  obligations  of 
any  other  organization,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation which  strengthens  or  advances  the 
development  of  credit  unions  or  credit  imlon 
organizations,  up  to  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
paid  in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  credit  union  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator; ". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (9)  throvigh  (14)  of  section 
107  are  redesignated  paragraphs  (8)  through 
(13). 

(d)  Paragraph  ( 13) ,  as  redesignated,  of  sec- 
tion 107  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  comma  the  following:  "to  purchase,  sell, 
pledge,  or  discount  or  otherwise  receive  or 
di.spose  of,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  eligible 
obligations  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator) 
of  its  members  and". 

(e)  Section  107  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (13)  : 

"(14)  to  sell  all  or  a  part  of  Its  assets  to 
another  credit  union,  to  purchase  all  or  part 
of  the  assets  of  another  credit  union  and  to 
assume  the  liabilities  of  the  selling  credit 
union  and  those  of  its  members  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Administrator;". 

Sec.  404.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S  C.  1761c)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit"  after 
"loans"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(21  by  striking  "No  loan  shall  be  made  un- 
less approved"  in  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  for  those 
loans  or  lines  of  credit  required  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  in  section 
107(5)  of  this  Act.  approval  of  an  application 
shall  be"  and  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit" 
after  "the  power  to  approve  loans"; 

(3)  by  striking  "loan"  as  It  appears  after 
"each"  and  before  "approved"  in  the  fourth 
sentence,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
plication"; 

(4)  by  striking  "lotns"  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "applica- 
tions": 

(5)  by  striking  "for  any  loan  which"  in 
the  sixth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "with  respect  to  any  loan  or  line  of 
credit  for  which  the  application"; 

(6)  by  adding  "and  lines  of  credit"  after 
"loans"  in  tlxe  eighth  sentence  and  by  strik- 
ing "the  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  de- 
sired"; 

(7)  by  striking  the  ninth  sentence;  and 

(8)  by  striking  "8200  or"  and  "whichever 
is  greater".  In  the  tenth  sentence. 

Sec.  405.  Section  116  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.SC.  1762;  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "At  the 
end  of  each  accounting  period  the  gross  in- 
come shall  be  determined."  and  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  colon  In  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  ( 1 )  A  credit  union  in  operation  for  more 
than  four  years  and  having  assets  ol  $500,000 
or  more  shall  set  aside  (A)  10  per  centum  of 
gross  income  until  the  regular  reserve  shall 
equal  4  per  centum  of  the  total  of  outstand- 
ing loans  and  risk  assets,  then  (B)  5  per 
centum  of  gross  income  until  the  regular 
reserve  shall  equal  6  per  centvim  of  the  total 
of  outstandliig  loans  and  risk  assets. 

"(2)  A  credit  union  in  operation  less  than 
four  years  or  having  assets  of  le;-K  than 
$300,000  shall  set  aside  (A)  10  per  centum 
of  gross  income  until  the  regular  reserve  shall 
equal  71/2  per  centum  01  the  total  of  out- 
standing loans  and  risk  assets,  then  (B)  5  per 
centum  of  gross  Income  until  the  regular 
reserve  shall  equal  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  regular  reserve  fall; 
below  the  stated  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
outstanding  loans  and  risk  assets,  it  shall  be 


replenished  by  regular  contributions  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
stated  reserve  goals. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  decrease  the 
re.<;erve  requirement  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  cf  this  section  when  in  his  opinion  such 
a  decrease  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  also  require  special  reserves 
to  protect  the  interests  of  members  either  by 
regulation  or  for  an  Individual  credit  union 
in  any  special  case.". 

Sec  406.  Subsection  (b)(3)(B)  of  section 
120  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  1 12  U.S.C. 
1766)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shares" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•member  ac- 
coimts". 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Subsection  (g)(1)  of  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  1 12  U.S.C. 
1786)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  that 
such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fi- 
duciary duty  Is  one  involving  personal  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  such  director,  officer, 
or  committee  member". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  changing  "dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness" to  read  "dishonesty  or  unfitness"  each 
place  it  appears  therein. 

Sfc.  408.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1752) , 
the  second  time  it  appears  therein,  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  such  terms  mean  those  accounts 
of  nonmember  credit  unions  and  nonmember 
units  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments 
and  poiiilcal  subdivisions  thereof  in  which 
payments  are  received  by  a  credit  union  pur- 
suant to  section   107(6)    of  this  Act:". 

Sec.  409.  The  third  sentence  of  section  113 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
!7l6b)  is  amended  by  strikmg  out  "that  may 
be  held  by  an  individual  '  and  inserting  in 
lievi  thereof  "and  share  certificates  and  the 
classes  of  shares  and  share  certificates  that 
may  be  held",  and  by  striking  out  "and  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  loaned  with 
or  without  security  to  any  member"  and  In- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  the  security,  and 
the  maximum  amount  which  may  be  loaned 
or  provided  in  lines  of  credit". 

Sec.  410.  Section  117  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Dividends.  At  such  inter",  als  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  authorize,  and  after  provi- 
sion for  required  reserves,  the  board  may  de- 
clare, pursxiunt  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  issued  by  the  Administrator,  a  dividend  to 
be  paid  at  different  rate.^  on  different  types 
cf  shares  and  at  different  rates  and  maturity 
dates  in  the  case  of  share  certificates.  Divi- 
dend credit  may  be  accrued  on  various  types 
of  shares  and  share  certificates  a.s  a\ithorized 
by  the  board  of  directors.". 

Mr.  ST  GERM.MN  (during  the  read- 
ing*. Mr,  Ciiaiirnan.  I  ask  unanimous 
contsnt  that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  ameijdment. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Committee  amendm-^nt:  Page  6,  line  22. 
strike  out  the  semicr.lon  and  in;:ert  in  lieu 
thereo.'  th9  following:  "Prortdecf,  That  a 
credit  union  which  originates  a  loan  for 
whl'-h  participation  arrangements  are  made 
in  accordance  with  this  sectlsn,  shall  retain 
an  interest  of  at  lea-^t  10  per  centum  of  the 
face  amount  of  the  loan," 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
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ly 
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be  considered  as  read  and 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Cha 
amendment  was  one  offered 
league  from  Ohio,  the  rankinj 
member  of  the  committee    ( 
TON) .  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  a 
which  improves  the  legislati 
unanimously  adopted  by  the 
mittee,  and  I  therefore 
adoption. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairm* 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  just  want 
time  to  ask  the  dlstinguishec 
mittee  chairman  if  he  realize; 
amendment  covered  in   this, 
came  to  the  House  floor,  had 
and  was  reduced  to  1  percer 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  committee  amendment. 

The     committee      amendmjn 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerl 
port  the  next  committee 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ComniUlee    amendments:    Pago 
out  Unes  16  through  24. 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "(9)" 
In  Ueu  thersof  "(8)"';  and  en  II 
out  "(8)"  and  insert  In  lieu  there 

Page  8,  line  19,  after  "unless 


prli  ted  in  the 


0  jjection  to 
fi  om  Rhode 


rman,  the 
my  col- 
minority 
Stan- 
lendment 
It  was 
fun  com- 
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take  this 
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3  percent 
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and  Insert 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  fduring 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
coixsent  that  the  committee  am  ( 
be  considered  as  read  and 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERFECTING       AMENDMENT       OrTERED 
ST     GERMAIN 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr. 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment   offered 
Germain:  On  page  8.  after  line  8, 
following  language: 

(b)    Paragraph    (8)    of  stich  sec 
designated  as  paragraph  (7)  and 
adding  the  following  paragraph: 

"(I)    in   the  shares,  stoclcs,  or 
of  any  other  organization,  prov 
which  are  associated  with  the  rout 
tlons  of  credit  unions,  up  to  1   ^ 
of  the  total  paid  in  and  unimpal 
and  surplus   of   the   credit   union 
approval    of    the    Administrator: 
however,   that   such   authority   dm 
elude  the  power  to  acquire  cont. 
or   Indirectly,   of   another   flnanci 
tioti,  nor  invest  In  shares,  stocks 
tions  of  an  Insurance  company, 
elation,  liquidity  facility  or  any 
lar  organization,  corporation,  or 
e.xcept    as    otherwise    expressly 
this  Act:". 

On  page  8.  on  line  18    

the  word  "Paragraphs"  delete  "(8 
sert   in  lieu   thereof  "(9)";    and 
immediately    after    the    word 
delete  "(7) "  and  insert  in  Ueu 


tidir  g 


per 


rd 


immedia  te! 


ther  so: 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  uranimous 
consent  that  the  perfecting  amendment 
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be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  committee  consideration  of 
H.R.  3365,  a  number  of  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  original  leeway 
provision  of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of 
the  subcommittee.  During  the  course  of 
committee  markup,  an  understanding 
was  reached  with  the  minority  that  we 
would  use  the  time  between  the  commit- 
tee action  striking  the  questionable 
section  and  floor  action  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  could  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  more  specific  guidelines  to  be  provid- 
ed NCUA  in  its  administration  of  a  lee- 
way provision.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  as  a  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
that  took  place  during  the  past  week, 
such  an  agreement  has  now  been 
reached. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  committee  staff  for  achieving  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  appropriate  solution 
to  the  problems  articulated  during  the 
full  committee  markup.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  shares  with  me  our 
deep  concern  that  the  credit  union 
movement  receive  modernization  powers 
as  provided  for  by  title  IV  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
this  agreement  to  permit  certain  flexi- 
bility in  the  operations  of  credit  unions 
by  the  adoption  of  this  leeway  provision, 
the  subject  of  my  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  quite  specific  lan- 
guage appearing  in  the  committee  re- 
port beginning  on  page  10,  I  believe  that 
the  language  of  my  amendment  makes  it 
absolutely  clear  as  to  the  Intent  of  our 
committee  that  this  authority  be  exer- 
cised on  a  carefully  controlled  and  moni- 
tored basis  by  NCUA,  and  its  my  expec- 
tation that  as  the  credit  union  movement 
gains  experience  with  the  discretion  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  that  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  results 
down  the  road.  Should  a  case  be  made 
for  a  more  liberal  administration  of  the 
provision  then  I  know  that  the  commit- 
tee stands  ready  to  review  the  matter 
upon  request  of  NCUA. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  issue  was  debated  very 
fully  in  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  our  subcommittee  chairman 
has  agreed  that  this  issue  needed  to  be 
addressed.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, as  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton)  was  the  one  who  properly 
raised  this  issue  in  the  committee  to 
make  sure  that  this  shortcoming  in  the 
original  bill  was  corrected. 

That  is  because  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
the  chairman  has  stated,  that  a  3-percent 
leeway  was  excessive,  in  relation  to  the 
reserves  of  our  credit  unions,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  as  proposed  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  that  the 
leeway  provision  should  be  perfected  and 
augmented  by  report  language  before  we 


brought  It  to  the  floor.  We  have  handled 
the  amendment  in  this  manner  because 
of  the  time  factor  involved  in  trying  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  quickly  because 
regulation  Q  expires  today.  It  was.  there- 
fore, necessary  to  utilize  this  method  of 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  achieve  the 
balance  that  was  recommended  by  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
Let  me  say  that  I  in  turn  appreciate  the 
full  cooperation  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  given  to  this  matter.  We 
are  in  full  accord  on  decreasing  it  from 
3  percent  to  1  percent.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  credit  unions  ^\ill  be  able  to 
do  with  this  1  percent  exactly  what  we 
intend. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  verify  this,  because 
we  want  it  clearly  understood  as  far  as 
the  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  relates  to  acquiring  control, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  another  finan- 
cial institution.  Would  the  gentleman 
spell  that  out,  please? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  . 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
certainly  any  investment  in  another  fi- 
nancial institution  will  be  subject  to 
strict  regulation  by  the  administrator. 
Those  regulations  will  establish  mini- 
mum criteria  equivalent  to  those 
delmeated  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  administrator  should  be  concerned 
with  not  only  the  investment  in  an  in- 
dividual credit  union  and  financial 
institution,  but  also  the  collective  invest- 
ments of  credit  unions  in  a  given  fi- 
nancial institution,  and  such  collective 
investments  would  probably  be  in  the 
area  of  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
stock. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. >lr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  usual,  was  very 
much  alert  to  the  fact  that  this  change 
needed  to  be  written  into  the  new  law. 
The  credit  unions  themselves  stated  that 
the  1-percent  "leeway"  provision  was 
more  than  adequate  to  permit  credit 
unions  to  establish  appropriate  service 
corporations  within  given  guidelines.  The 
committee  believes  the  following  guide- 
lines will  provide  adequate  definition  to 
the  1-percent  "leeway"  provisions: 

1.  To  participate  in  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  (such  as  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association)  and  the  secondary  market 
for  student  loans  (Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association) . 

2.  To  permit  credit  unions  to  establish 
credit  union  service  corporations  which, 
among  other  things: 

Provide  data  processing  services; 

Help  develop  small  credit  unions  through 
promotion,  marketing  and  general  manage- 
ment support; 

Provide  access  to  sophisticated  accounting 
systems; 
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Provide  non-profit  debt  counseling  services; 

Provide  management  training  and  educa- 
tion to  credit  union  paid  and  volunteer  per- 
sonnel; 

Provide  other  services  which  are  commonlj- 
associated  with  the  routine  operation  of  a 
credit  union. 

3.  No  Investment  made  pursuant  to  the 
"leeway"  provision  shall  be  for  the  purpose, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  credit  union  or 
credit  union  controlled  organization  to 
acquire  control  of  another  financial  insti- 
tution. 

4.  No  investment  made  pursuant  to  the 
"leeway"  provision  shall  be  In  the  shares, 
stocks  or  obligations  of  any  trade  associa- 
tion or  similar  organization. 

5.  No  investment  made  pursuant  to  the 
"leeway"  provision  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  the  capitalization  of  a  central  liquidity 
facility  or  other  similar  organization. 

6.  Each  "leeway"  investment  Is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  or 
his/her  delegee.  unless  and  until  the  issu- 
ance of  rules  and  regulations  provides  a  list 
of  approved  organizations  or  classes  or  or- 
ganisations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  . 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  to  strike  this  paragraph, 
therefore,  falls  and  is  not  voted  on. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee    amendment:    Page    13,    after 
line  2,   insert   the   following: 
"divic::nds 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  last  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  13.  line  4, 
strike  out  "Dividends. — "  and  insert  "Sfc. 
117." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3S65)  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  in  depository  in- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  337,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  401,  navs  4 
answered  "present"  5,  not  voting  22,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  34] 

YEAS— 401 
Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
AJevander 
Allen 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Ander-son. 

Calif. 
Andersen.  111. 
.\ndrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annnn-^io 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Banman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Benpett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Ei'.rgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Biirke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
CaptUo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Dor  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Connan 
Cornell 
Cornwcll 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
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Crane 

Horton 

D'Amours 

Howard 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kubbard 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Huckaby 

Danielson 

Hughes 

Dr.vis 

Hyde 

de  la  Garza 

Ichord 

Detaney 

Ireland 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Dent 

Jeffords 

Derrick 

Jenkins 

Derwinski 

Jenrette 

Devine 

Johnson.  Calif, 

Dickinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Dicks 

Jones.  N.C. 

Diggs 

Jones,  Okla. 

Dlngell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Doman 

Kasten 

Downey 

Kastenmeier 

Drlnan 

Kazen 

Dimcan.  Ore? 

.    Kelly 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Kemp 

Early 

Ketchum 

Edgar 

Kevs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kildce 

Edwards.  Calif.  Kindness 

Edwards,  Okla.   Kostmayer 

Eilberg 

Krebs 

Emery 

Krueser 

English 

LaFalce 

Ertcl 

Lagomarsino 

Evans,  Colo. 

Latta 

Evans.  Del. 

Leach 

Evans,  Ga. 

Lederer 

Evans,  Ind. 

Le  Fante 

Pary 

Leggeit 

Fasccll 

Lehman 

Fenwlck 

Lent 

Findley 

Levilas 

Fish 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Fisher 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Fithian 

Long,  La. 

Fiippo 

Long.  Md. 

Flood 

Lott 

F.orlo 

Lujan 

Flowers 

Liiken 

Plynt 

Lundine 

Foley 

McClory 

Ford,  Tenn. 

M?C.oskey 

rorsythe 

McCcrmack 

Fountain 

McD;ide 

Fniser 

McDonald 

Frcy 

MrEwen 

Fuqua 

McFall 

Gammage 

McHueh 

Oaydos 

McKay 

Gephardt 

McKlnney 

Oilman 

Madigan 

Glnn 

Masuire 

Glickman 

Mahon 

Goldwaier 

Mnnn 

Good  ling 

Markey 

Gore 

M.irks 

Oradison 

Marlenee 

Orassley 

Marriott 

Oudger 

Martin 

Guyer 

Mathts 

Hagedorn 

Mattox 

Hall 

Ma?.zoli 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

Hammer- 

Metcalfe 

schmldt 

Meyner 

Hanley 

Michel 

Hannaford 

MlkulGki 

Hansen 

Mil  ford 

Harkln 

Miller,  Calif. 

Harris 

Miller.  Ohio 

Harsha 

Mlneta 

Hawkins 

Minlsb 

Heckler 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Hefner 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Heftel 

Monkley 

Hlghtower 

Moffett 

HUiis 

Moilohan 

Holland 

Mcatgomery 

HoUenbeck 

Moore 

Holt 

Moorhead, 

Holtzman 

Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Michael  Rudd 

Natcher  Runnels 


Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousseiot 

Roybal 


Keal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Cbcrstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Fanetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Fease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Purseli 

Quayle 

Quie 

RahaU 

Rai:sback 

Rangei 

Rcguia 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rina.do 

Rlsenhoover 

Koberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 


Harrington 
Mottl 

ANSWERED 


Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberiing 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skeiton 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

SpeLman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Straiton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

NAYS — 4 
Myers.  Gary 


Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Trailer 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

niman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waguonner 

WaJgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wamp^cr 

Wat  kins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wei5s 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Te.^:. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wrlpht 

Wvdier 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Youni;,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zcferetti 


Poage 


Giaimo 
O'Brien 


•PRESENT"— 6 

Pike  Winn 

Quiilen 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Sawyer 


Frer.7;el 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Koch 

Mikva 

Moss 

Pettis 

Rogers 


ShlDley 
Stark 
Teague 
Tonry 
Young,  Fla. 


Andrews,  N.C. 
.^shbrook 
Blasgl 
Breaux 

Burleson,  Tex, 
Eckhardt 
Erlenborn 
Ford,  Mich. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr,  Shipley  with  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr  Rogers  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr,  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr,  ^:oss. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  oi  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  tEe 
bill  just  passed,  H.R.  3365. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SKUBITZ  FEDERAL  CROF  INSUR- 
ANCE AMENDMENtS 


Hause 


culd ; 


Fe<  er 


stock-  -of 


snd 


S. 


(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,   to   revise   and   extedd 
marks  and  include  extraneous 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  w 
the    Federal    Crop    Insuranc^ 
amended,  to  authorize  an 
million  in  capital  stock  for  t: 
Crop  Insurance  Program. 

Under  the  provisions  of 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  the 
Insurance  Corporation  is  only 
SI 00  million  in  capital 
S90  million  is  already  issued 
standing.  Of  the  remaining 
a  supplemental  request  for 
priation  to  issue  that  amoun 
warded  to  Congress  in  1976 

The    Carter    administratioi 
forwarded  a  letter  to  the 
ing  the  adoption  of  an  incr 
Corporation's  capital  stock 
recommendation    however    is 
million — only  a  $50  million 
pertinent  portion  of   the 
forwarding  that  recommenda 
as  follows : 

Catastrophic  1976  crop  year  1 
drought-.strlcken  Midwest  have 
Corporation's  operating  capital, 
early  estimates  of  the  freeze 
Florida  citrus  crop  Indicate  the 
resources  will  be  all  but  exhausted 
Indemnity  payments  are  made, 
heavy  losses  occur  on  1977  wlntei 
Corporation  would  be  unable  to 
tractual  conunltments  to  farmer; 
Issuance  of  the  additional  810  mill 
tal  stock  that  has  been  requested 
of  a  1977  supplemental.  The 
million  authority  would  faclltta^ 
of  additional  stoclc  needed  to 
tlons   and  provide  producers 
1977   crops.   Additionally,   It   will 
possible  necessity  of  withholding 
claims  pending  receipt  of  1977 
lections.  Details  of  the  Corporat 
position  and  the  effect  on  budge 
and  outlays  are  shown  In  .schedul 


was  given 
for  1 
his  re- 
matter.) 
today  I 
amend 
Act,    as 
addihonal  SlOO 
le  Federal 


tlie 


Federal 
al  Crop 
luthorized 
which 
is  out- 
0  million, 
m  appro- 
was  for- 


recently 

s  urg- 

e|Lse  in  the 

That 

for    $150 

increase.  A 

letter 

ion  reads 


Cor  gress 


li  (vel. 


U£DA 


asses 


dan  age 


cont:  nue 


crc  p 
tkn": 


lei 


I 


eason 
and 


distr 


same 


The  bill  I  introduced  today 
to  the  administration's  bill 
my  bill  would  increase  the 
level  to  $200  million.  The  i 
proposing   $50   million   over 
the  administration's  proposal 
Corporation  has  suspended  w. 
insurance  policies  in  a  numbei 
ties    in   my   congressional 
other  areas  of  Kansas  at  the 

farmers  need  it  most.  The 

true  I  understand  in  a  number 
such  as  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
kota — to  name  just  a  few. 

Based  on  the  letter 

administration's  proposal,  I 
the  $50  million  will  barely 
bilities  for  crop  insurance 
ready  written  plus  those  which 
written  in  the  future  in 
where   irrigation   may   be  _ 
where  historical  weather  data 
enough  moisture. 

I  have  increased  the  capita 
in  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
administration  will  see  its  w 
offer  crop  insurance  coverage 
of  the  counties  where  the 
recently  been  closed  and  signilp 

It  does  not  appear  to  me 


va; 


tha 
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above 
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I'ery  time 

thing  is 
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clear  to 

in  many 
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denied. 

the  gen- 


eral purpose  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  is  being  served — it  states  in 
part  that  the  purpose  is  "improving  the 
economic  stability  of  agriculture" — when 
insurance  is  denied  to  farmers  at  the 
time  the  normal  sign-on  period  arrives 
because  there  is  evidence  of  dry  weather 
in  areas  such  as  my  home  State. 

There  is  obviously  a  need  for  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  but  if  it  is  to  have  any  future  for 
farmers — it  must  have  credibility  in 
time  of  need.  Enactment  of  my  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  program  with  the 
kind  of  credibility  it  needs  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  in  Kansas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 


PASSAMAQUODDY  AND  PENOBSCOT 
INDIAN    TRIBES     SUIT    AGAINST 

MAINE 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dark  cloud 
of  doubt  and  instability  is  hovering  over 
the  State  of  Maine  as  a  result  of  a  law- 
suit brought  by  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes  against  the 
State. 

The  tribes  had  originally  sought  a  re- 
turn of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land 
area  of  the  State  of  Maine,  some  12.5 
million  acres,  valued  at  $25  billion.  The 
basis  of  the  claim  is  that  treaties  that 
were  entered  into  by  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1794 — Maine  was  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  at  that  time — and  by  the 
State  of  Maine  after  it  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  were  never  expressly  ratified 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  tribes  had  never  ques- 
tioned the  substance  of  the  treaty  prior 
to  1972 — indeed,  they  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  treaties  for  over  180 
years — they  now  maintain  that  the 
absence  of  an  express  consent  by  Con- 
gress renders  those  treaties  null  and  void 
under  the  1790  Nonintercourse  Act. 

The  State  of  Maine,  through  its  at- 
torney general,  contends  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  land  was  surrendered 
to  Massachusetts  long  before  the  1790 
act;  that  a  historical  analysis  reveals 
that  the  1790  act  was  not  intended  to 
cover  Eastern  Indians;  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  well  aware  of  the 
treaties  at  the  time  that  they  were  nego- 
tiated— indeed,  the  Federal  Government 
had  never  recognized  the  tribes  as  Fed- 
eral Indians  prior  to  a  1975  decision 
which  said  that  all  tribes  must  be  treated 
as  Federal  Indians — that  Congress  never 
intended  to  place  sovereign  States  on  the 
same  level  as  private  citizens  in  their 
dealings  with  Indian  tribes;  and  that 
Congress  implicitly  ratified  the  preexist- 
ing treaties  when  Maine  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  separate  State  in 
1820. 

WhUe  I  believe  that  the  State  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  on  the  merits  of  these  ar- 
guments, these  are  issues  that  ultimately 
will  have  to  be  resolved  by  a  court  of  law. 
litigation  will  take  years. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  pendency  of 
the  suit  threatens  to  bring  the  State  of 
Maine  to  its  knees.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment proceeds  to  seek  a  return  of  the 
land,  local  municipalities  in  the  disputed 
land  areas  will  have  difficulty  issuing 
bonds  to  finance  capital  construction 
programs;  banks  v/ill  no  longer  finance 
home  loans  and  mortgages;  investment 
and  commercial  development  will  be 
terminated;  and  the  flow  of  Federal  dol- 
lars into  programs  such  as  FMIIA,  SBA 
and  EDA  may  be  restricted.  The  central 
nervous  system  of  the  municipalities 
could  not  survive  this  act  of  financial 
anoxia.  Already  there  is  a  revolt  begin- 
ning among  the  non-Indian  citizens  who 
threaten  to  withhold  payment  of  taxes 
and  mortgages  pending  a  resolution  of 
this  controversy.  This,  of  course,  will  only 
exacerbate  the  financial  pressure  now 
being  exerted  on  local  communities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  issue 
of  the  applicability  of  the  1790  Noninter- 
course Act,  and  compliance  with  it.  Is  not 
confined  to  Maine.  The  to\TO  of  Mashpee, 
Mass.,  has  been  crippled  by  a  similar  suit. 
Others  are  now  pending  in  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York.  South  Caro- 
lina was  recently  advised  that  one  In- 
dian tribe  will  seek  the  return  of  144,000 
acres  of  land.  In  none  of  these  cases  do 
the  States  face  the  cataclysmic  conse- 
quences now  confronting  Maine. 

Moreover,  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
Maine  may  soon  ask  that  Massachusetts 
be  made  a  defendant  in  this  case,  so  that 
if  culpability  is  found,  it  will  be  placed  at 
the  appropriate  doorstep.  This  will  not  be 
undertaken  lightly,  as  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  economic  consequences  that  will 
follow  an  attachment  of  Massachusetts 
real  estate  to  satisfy  a  multibillion  dollar 
judgment,  if  it  should  ever  become  a 
realitiy. 

Yesterday,  the  Justice  Department  de- 
cided that  it  would  reduce  the  size  of  the 
claim  to  be  litigated  so  that  it  will  only 
impact  upon  90,000  non-Indian  citizens 
instead  of  350,000.  In  addition,  the  tribes 
have  indicated  that  they  will  accept 
money  damages  from  some  sovereign — 
presumably  Maine  or  tlie  United  States— 
in  lieu  of  the  land  held  by  small  home- 
owners. This  course  of  conduct  adopted 
by  the  Justice  Department  still  leaves  in 
doubt  the  future  of  vast  acres  of  land 
upon  which  are  situated  some  of  Maine's 
most  important  industries  which  provide 
the  small  homeowners  with  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic sustenance.  Moreover,  such  a  pro- 
posal ignores  the  financial  realities  now 
confronting  these  industries — the  need 
to  borrow  money  to  finance  new  con- 
struction and  improvements,  not  only  to 
provide  for  more  and  better  jobs,  but  to 
comply  with  environmental  laws  and 
regulations.  A  cloud  on  their  real  estate 
would  effectively  preclude  their  ability 
to  borrow  the  necessary  capital,  thereby 
jeopardizing  the  jobs  of  the  very  home- 
owners that  the  Justice  Department 
seeks  to  exempt  from  hardship. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  reconcile  the 
interest  of  maintaining  the  economic  and 
social  stability  of  an  entire  State  with 
our  traditional  notions  of  fair  play  and 
justice,  particularly  with  respect  to  dis- 
advantaged minorities?  I  believe  there 
are  several  courses  of  action  available. 

One  solution  would  be  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  or  indemnify 
all  State  and  local  bonds  and  land  trans- 
actions, pending  a  resolution  of  the  liti- 
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gabion.  It  must  be  conceded,  however, 
that  neither  OMB  nor  Congress  itself 
will  be  eager  to  undertake  a  contingent 
liability  of  undefined  proportions.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  whatever  relief  Is 
offered  to  Maine  will,  necessarily,  have 
to  be  offered  to  all  other  States  involved 
with  similar  litigation.  The  Maine  dele- 
gation intends  to  offer  such  a  bill  in  the 
near  future.  However,  with  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  it  prompt  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  another  means  of  resolving 
this  controversy.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
'  claim  by  the  two  tribes  can  remain  vla- 
I  ble  fcr  over  180  years,  then  it  follows 
j  that  Congress  retains  the  power  to  rat- 
'  ify  and  confirm  the  very  treaties  which 
;  the  tribes  now  claim  are  null  and  void. 
•       Indeed,  there  is  precedent  for  this  very 
action.  According  to  a  report  that  I  re- 
'<^  celved  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
Seneca    Nation    of    Indians    v.    United 
States,  173  Ct.  CI.  912  C1965),  the  Seneca 
Nation  argued  that  the  appropriation  of 
reservation  land   pursuant  to  eminent 
domain  by  the  State  of  New  York  be- 
tween 1858  and  1882  were  void  as  being 
made  without  Federal  consent  In  contra- 
vention of  the  Nonintercourse  Act.  The 
Court  of  Claims  held,  however,  that  a 
subsequent  act  of  Congress  which  ex- 
cepted the  land  in  question  from  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the  State 
to  apply  its  fish  and  game  laws  to  the 
reservation  constituted  retroactive  rati- 
ficaticn  of  the  land  transfers.  The  court 
stated : 

All  agree  that  appellant  would  have  no 
complaint  If  assent  had  been  given  at  the 
time  of  the  appropriations.  But  approval  can 
also  come  afterwards,  and  that  is  what  hap- 
pened here.  In  1927,  Congress  provided  that 
New  York's  game  and  flsh  laws  should  there- 
after apply  to  the  Seneca's  oil  spring  re.serva- 
tlon  (among  others),  except  "that  this  act 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  lands  formerly  in  the 
oil  spring  reservation  and  heretofore  ac- 
quired by  the  state  of  New  York  by  condem- 
nation proceedings."  Act  of  January  5,  1927, 
Ch.  22.  44  Stat.  932.  933,  This  explicit  recogni- 
tion and  Implicit  ratlflcailon  of  New  York's 
ownership  of  the  tract  must  be  taken  as  Con- 
press'  approval  of  the  original  application,  as 
well  as  of  the  State's  continued  claim  of 
right.  173  Ct.  CI.  912,  915  (footnotes 
omitted). 

Surely  if  the  passage  of  time  cannot 
bar  the  Indian  tribes'  complaint,  then  It 
follows  that  It  cannot  bar  congressional 
review  and  ratification  of  the  treaties  if 
Congress  finds  they  were  properly  nego- 
tiated at  the  time  and  were  free  from 
fraud  and  unfairness. 

In  addition,  there  is  ample  precedent 
that  Congress  can  extinguish  aboriginal 
title  at  any  time.  See,  Tee-Hit-Ton  In- 
dians v.  United  States.  348  U.S.  272 
(1954);  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  21  US 
(8  Wheat.)  54  (18233). 

It,  no  doubt,  win  be  argued  that  it 
is  unfair  to  deny  the  tribes  their  day  in 
court,  that  this  is  a  country  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  and  that  any  expedient  or 
arbitrary  manipulation  of  those  laws  by 
narrow-minded  men  for  Ignoble  ends 
would  unravel  the  very  fabric  of  our  ju- 
dicial system. 

In  response,  let  me  state  that  Maine 
does  not  seek  to  deny  the  two  tribes  their 
day  in  court.  Indeed,  with  legislation 
that  we  are  introducing  today,  the  tribes 


will  be  permitted  to  seek  monetary  dam- 
ages for  a  violation  of  any  of  their  rights. 
And  should  they  be  successful  in  their  ef- 
fort, they  will  Individually  and  collec- 
tively be  In  a  financial  position  to  acquire 
any  land  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
We  have  consistently  supported  the 
right  of  Maine's  Indians  to  have  the 
complex  facts  and  legal  questions  heard 
and  resolved  in  the  courts.  But  there  are 
no  guilty  parties  in  Maine  today.  The 
Federal  Government  bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  situation,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  exer- 
cise its  responsibility  toward  Maine's  In- 
dians over  180  years  must  be  recognized. 
It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  extinguish  the  claim  of  aboriginal 
title  now  asserted  by  the  Penobscot 
and  Passamaquoddy  Indians.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  remove  the  cloud  over  the 
State  of  Maine's  real  estate,  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  litigation  now  underway. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Maine  has 
abided  by  the  treaties  and  the  tribes, 
until  5  years  ago,  never  questioned  their 
validity,  substance  or  adequacy,  this  bill 
would  allow  the  tribes  to  pursue  a  claim 
for  money  damages  in  the  event  they  can 
demonstrate  any  tresspass  to  or  violation 
ol  their  interests. 

There  is  simply  no  equitable  way  of 
forcing  a  return  of  land  which  has  been 
settled,  developed  and  improved  in  good 
faith  by  Maine  people  for  two  centuries. 
Any  settlement  of  the  claims,  whether 
by  the  courts,  by  Congress,  or  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  must  recognize  this 
and  protect  the  thousands  of  innocent 
citizens  of  Maine  who  now  hold  title  to 
the  land. 

We  offer  this  legislation  with  no  Intent 
to  preclude  the  courts  from  finding  that 
such  congressional  action  is  unneces- 
sary because  the  nonintercourse  act  was 
not  applicable  to  the  treaties  in  question 
or  that  the  State  of  Maine  did,  in  fact, 
comply  with  the  act  and  such  compli- 
ance was  duly  approved.  This  legislation 
will  serve  to  quiet  title  to  the  land,  leav- 
ing to  the  courts  the  question  of  the 
right  of  occupancy  and  mesne  damages. 
One  final  word  about  fairness. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  that  our 
ancestors  who  acquired  title  by  conquest 
were  generous  or  compassionate  to  the 
Native  American  Indians.  Tlie  consider- 
ation and  value  exchanged  for  the  land 
we  acquired  as  a  nation  no  doubt  would 
appear  shamefully  inadequate  under  the 
scrutiny  of  contemporary  morality.  But 
if  we  are  asked  to  step  back  into  the  time 
zone  of  the  past,  than  Manhattan  surely 
should  be  returned  to  its  original  own- 
ers; the  rich  corn  and  wheat  fields  of 
the  Midwest  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
remaining  Indian  tribes;  and  the  oil  rigs 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  should  be  dis- 
assembled or  leveled  Immediately. 

So  if  we  ask  whether  our  ancestors 
were  fair  in  settling  this  Nation  by  the 
sword,  let  us  not  circumscribe  our  moral- 
ity with  any  narrow  geographical  bar- 
riers. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  not  make 
the  State  of  Maine  the  altar  upon  which 
we  seek  expiration  for  any  latent  na- 
tional guilt  because  of  our  ancestors'  in- 
justices or  oversights.  We  cannot  re- 
verse the  inequities  of  the  past  without 


doing  further  violence  to  the  trust  and 
legitimate  expectations  of  those  who  live 
today. 


THE  NEW  200-MILE  LAW 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  of  today  the  United  States 
of  America  has  grown  by  some  2.5  million 
square  miles  due  to  the  activation  of  our 
200-mile  limit.  If  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  South  Pacific  decide  to  remain 
under  our  jurisdiction,  another  1.5  mil- 
lion square  miles  will  be  under  our 
control. 

I  hope  that  the  limit  accomplishes  its 
purpose — protecting  domestic  stocks  of 
fish.  The  real  problems  that  the  new  limit 
will  create  will  not  be  apparent  at  first — 
but  I  feel  strongly  that  someday  they  will 
outweigh  the  benefits. 

We  have,  in  effect,  opened  a  door,  and 
other  coastal  nations  will  soon  follow 
us  in  establishing  200-mlIe  zones  of 
their  own.  They  are  not  likely  to  ob- 
serve the  legal  niceties  the  United  States 
did,  such  as  maiklng  the  zone  strictly  an 
economic  one.  Instead,  I  feel  we  can  ex- 
pect territorial  zones  to  proliferate  with 
nations  claiming  complete  control  over 
large  areas  of  the  Earth's  surface,  in- 
cluding rights  of  passage  through  some  of 
the  worlds  most  important  conaniercial 
sealanes. 

Mexico  moved  to  establish  Its  "patri- 
monial sea"  immediately  after  we  passed 
our  own  200-mile  law,  and,  in  effect, 
made  the  Gulf  of  Cahfornia  a  completely 
controlled  lake.  Our  own  limit  will  even- 
tually have  to  be  negotiated  with  Cuba, 
wiiich  actually  lies  partly  within  it.  And 
we  have  already  learned  that  foreign  in- 
terests are  trying  to  buy  American  fish- 
ing boats  so  they  can  avoid  the  complex 
licensing  and  regulations  they  will  soon 
face. 

We  will  not  know  the  complete  effects 
of  the  limit  for  several  years — but  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  benefits  will 
eventually  be  outweighed  by  serious  in- 
ternational repercussions. 


SURFACE   MINING   CONTROL  AND 
RECLAlCL\TION   ACT  OF   1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  Intro- 
ducing H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  This 
bill  establishes  minimum  Federal  en- 
vironmental standards  for  surface  mining 
operations,  creates  a  State  mining  and 
mineral  research  Institute,  and  provides 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines. 
Permit  me  to  share  with  you  my  reasons 
for  supporting  this  legislation. 

First,  the  coal  industry  is  experiencing 
a  revitalization  which,  in  view  of  our 
present  energy  shortages,  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  years.  Both  President 
Carter  and  Energy  Chief  James  Schle- 
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singer  have  called  for  Increased  coal  pro- 
duction to  offset  our  depci^dency  on 
natural  gas  and  imported  oil.  in  addition, 
the  Federal  Government  h  is  imple- 
mented a  series  of  proposals  vhich  will 
lead  to  Increased  use  of  coal.  The  FEA 
Instituted  a  program  calling  fo  r  the  con- 
version of  electric  power  plarts  to  coal 
consumption,  and  the  Energy  oonserva- 
tion  and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  197:  extended 
the  FEA's  mandate.  The  ERI>A  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977  includes  $405  million 
for  coal  research  and  developn^ent,  while 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  requested 
$101  million  for  coal  program; .  Another 
factor  which  is  expected  to  lea  i  to  rapid 
growth  of  the  industry  is  the  dl  5covery  of 
thick  coal  deposits  in  the  West.  Thus,  ex- 
pansion in  the  industry  is  Imriinent.  In 
order  to  insure  that  this  growth  occurs 
in  the  manner  that  will  best  serve  our 
long-term  energy  needs,  we  m  ist  estab- 
lish Federal  mining  standard;  and  co- 
ordinated research  efforts  nov  . 

Second,  action  must  be  taken  to  resolve 
the  enviromnental  controversies  sur- 
rounding the  Industry.  In  the  pa  st  surface 
mining  has  had  an  enormous  environ- 
mental impact.  It  has  increased  the  acid- 
ity of  lakes  and  rivers  and  hi  is  altered 
drainage  patterns,  which,  in  turn,  has 
reduced  water  supplies  to  dovnstream 
valleys. 

Mining  has  destroyed  prime  lardwood 
forests  and  wildlife  habitats,  degraded 
productive  farmland,  and  co  itributed 
to  recurrent  landslides.  Satellit ;  pictures 
Indicated  that  soil  and  hy  irologlcal 
characteristics  in  mined  areas  are  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  the  sui  rounding 
land,  and  the  scars  are  deep  ar  d  perma- 
nent. The  discovery  of  vast  Wei  tern  coal 
reserves  raises  serious  questicns  about 
the  removal  of  thick  coal  seams  and  con- 
sequent disruption  of  river  ch  innels  in 
a  region  of  limited  water  supp!  ies. 

H.R.  2  addresses  these  envlrjnmental 
concerns  by  requiring  mining  campanies 
to  regrade  the  land  to  its  api  roximate 
original  contour  and  to  meet  rsasonable 
standards  regarding  water  sui  plies.  Of 
course  these  requirements  will  not  elimi- 
nate environmental  disturbances.  How- 
ever, they  will  insure  that  at  le  ist  mini- 
mum efforts  in  this  regard  are  made.  It 
is  hoped  that  State  regulatory  authori- 
ties will  strengthen  the  provisions  and 
require  additional  measui'es  to  i  leet  local 
needs. 

Third,  the  bill  must  be  enacted  to  in- 
sure that  uniform  regulations  for  coal 
production  and  reclamation  ex  st  across 
the  entire  Nation.  It  is  true  that  all  of 
the  major  coal  producing  Stites  now 
have  enacted  legislation  regulating  sur- 
face mining.  However,  these  Inws  vary 
greatly  In  stringency  and  enf<  rcement. 
Most  States  are  not  Inclined  to  impose 
tough  standards  on  their  own  1  ndustrles 
and  put  local  businesses  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  Federal  legislation 
would  remove  the  unfair  advantage  now 
enjoyed  by  States  which  are  allowing 
poorly  regulated  strip  mining  to 
continue. 

The  time  to  enact  this  leglilation  is 
now.  In  response  to  renewed  li  iterest  in 
Industry,  coal  producers  have   ncreased 


their  prices.  Responsible  spokesmen  for 
the  Industry  have  indicated  that  recla- 
mation costs  are  economically  acceptable 
now.  If  we  enact  the  measure  promptly, 
we  can  provide  coal  producers  with  im- 
portant information  they  need  to  make 
plans  and  investment  decisions  for  the 
future. 

This  legislation  has  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  ever  since  early  drafts 
were  Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Now,  in  the  95th  Congre.ss,  it  Is  appar- 
ent that  the  need  for  such  a  law  is  great. 
H.R.  2  represents  a  culmination  of  previ- 
ous efforts  to  provide  for  long-term,  en- 
vironmentally sound  coal  production 
and  I  join  the  new  administration  and 
my  colleagues  in  urging  prompt  and  fav- 
orable consideration  of  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1977,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  the  House  for  part  of  the 
legislative  afternoon.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion:  Rollcall  No.  31:  H.R.  2329,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Administration,  "yea." 


THE    PENOBSCOT    AND    PASSAMA- 
QUODDY  LAND  CLAIM  IN  MAINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  is  recog- 
nized for   10  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  of  In- 
dians are  presently  claiming  aboriginal 
title  to  60  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  They  also  argue  that 
they  are  entitled  to  damages  for  past  in- 
terference with  their  property  interests. 
The  Indians'  claim  may  apply  to  as 
much  as  12,500,000  acres,  an  area  rough- 
ly twice  the  size  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  The  claim  for  mone- 
tary damages  has  been  estimated  by 
some  at  $25  billion. 

The  State  of  Maine  disputes  the  valid- 
ity of  these  claims,  arguing  that  the  In- 
dians' aboriginal  title  was  extinguished 
long  ago.  Nonetheless,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  Indian  claims  has  caused 
several  substantial  problems  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  As  a  result,  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation  has  decided  that 
the  involvement  of  Congress  in  this  issue 
is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  Indians' 
claims  receive  a  fair  judicial  hearing, 
but  that  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Maine  and  the  interests  of  its  citizens 
are  not  unduly  prejudiced  by  the  pend- 
ency of  the  Indians'  claims. 

I  will  describe  In  some  detail  the  his- 
tory of  the  litigation  to  date,  and  some 
of  the  problems  for  the  State  of  Maine 
and  its  citizens  that  have  arisen.  I  will 
also  describe  the  legislation  submitted 
today  by  the  delegation  to  eliminate 
claims  for  land. 

The  Indians  claim  that  all  transac- 
tions after  1790  purporting  to  extinguish 


the  Indians'  aboriginal  title  are  void  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  supervision  and 
approval  by  Congress  or  Federal  officials. 
Congressional  approval  of  land  transac- 
tions with  Indians  was  required  by  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act.  first  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1790.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act.  the  Indians  claim 
that  a  treaty  between  the  Passama- 
quoddy Indians  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  1794.  and  treaties 
between  the  Penobscot  Indians  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1796 
and  1818,  as  well  as  various  subsequent 
purchases,  easements,  and  State  proj- 
ects, all  are  void.  They  claim  that  they 
still  retain  aboriginal  title. 

The  State  of  Maine,  which  was  a  part 
of  Massachusetts  until  1820  when  Con- 
gress admitted  it  to  the  Union  as  the 
23d  State,  disputes  the  validity  of  the 
Indians'  claims.  The  State  argues  that 
by   1790,   the  Penobscot   and   Passama- 
quoddy Indians  had  already  lost  abori- 
ginal title  to  any  land  within  what  Is 
now  Maine.  The  State  argues  that  the 
Indians'  land  interests  were  extinguished 
by  conquest  prior  to  1760.  Massachusetts 
had  declared  war  on  the  Passamaquoddy 
and  Penohscot  Indians  In  1755  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  Maine  of- 
ficials argue  that  documents  dating  back 
to  1759  indicate  that  the  result  of  this 
conflict  was  the  subjugation  of  all  lands 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Indians  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,   and  the 
extinguLshment    of    aboriginal    title    as 
well.  The  State  urges  that  the  Indians' 
loss  of  aboriginal  title  is  confirmed  by 
the  diplomatic  actions  of  John  Jay,  John 
Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  on  be- 
half of  the  American  colonies  in  nego- 
tiating the  Treaty  of  Paris  with  Britain 
to   end   the  Revolutionary   War.  These 
American  statesmen  established  that  the 
northeastern   boundary   of   the   United 
States  should  be  the  St.   Croix  River, 
which  still  serves  as  part  of  the  boundary 
between    Maine    and    New    Brunswick, 
Canada.   The   British   argued   that   the 
Penobscot  River,  which  is  entirely  within 
what  is  now  Maine,  should  be  the  bound- 
ary, but  the  Americans  prevailed,  basing 
their  argument  on  Massachusetts'  earlier 
conquest  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy territory. 

State  officials  in  Maine  urge  that  even 
if  the  Indians  still  held  aboriginal  title 
to  any  land  after  1790,  their  interests 
were  not  protected  by  the  Non-Inter- 
course Act  of  1790  because  that  act  was 
never  Intended  to  apply  to  New  England. 
Maine  bases  this  conclusion  on:  First, 
congressional  documents;  second,  re- 
marks In  congressional  debates;  and 
third,  activities  and  writings  of  American 
officials  Including  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Knox 
who  was  President  Washington's  Secre- 
tary of  War,  a  resident  of  Maine,  early 
proponent  of  fair  treatment  for  the  In- 
dians, and  a  principal  proponent  of  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act.  If,  as  Maine  State 
officials  claim,  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 
did  not  apply  to  Maine,  then  it  would 
not  invalidate  the  treaties  of  1794,  1796 
and  1818. 

Finally,  State  officials  feel  that  even 
if  the  Indians  still  held  aboriginal  title 
to  land  in  Maine  afer  1790,  and  even  if 
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the  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  applicable 
to  transactions  with  the  Indians  in 
Maine,  the  requirements  of  the  Non-In- 
tercourse Act  have  been  met  and  the 
treaties  are  valid.  The  act.  Maine  notes, 
only  required  that  transactions  with  the 
Indians  be  approved  or  ratified  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Maine  officials  feel 
that  such  ratification  was  implicit  In 
congressional  approval  in  1820  of  the 
Maine  Act  of  Separation  which  required 
Maine  to  assume  Massachusetts'  obliga- 
tions to  the  Indians.  Maine  also  observes 
that  the  Federal  Government,  through- 
out the  history  of  its  transactions  in- 
volving land  within  the  claims  area,  has 
consistently  acted  with  the  belief  that 
the  record  owners  and  occupants  had 
valid  title  unencumbered  by  such  In- 
terests as  are  now  claimed  by  the  Indians. 
Federal  transactions  in  the  area  have 
included  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
parks,  military  bases,  and  various  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  harbor  facilities; 
Federal  guarantees  of  loans  secured  hy 
real  estate;  and  Federal  grants  for  vari- 
ous programs. 

I  am  not,  In  this  presentation,  trying 
to  establish  that  either  the  tribes  or 
the  State  should  prevail.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  positions  of  each  side  so  that 
you  can  appreciate  the  scope  and  se- 
riousness of  the  issues  raised. 

The  litigation,  at  this  point,  has  not 
progressed  very  far.  No  court  has  yet 
decided  or  even  considered  whether  the 
Indians  actually  held  aboriginal  title  to 
any  land  in  Maine  in  1790.  In  fact,  no 
claim  to  specific  land  has  been  filed  in 
court,  so  the  boundaries  of  the  claim 
are  not  known.  No  co^nt  has  consid- 
ered or  decided  whether  the  Federal 
Government  may  have  ratified  the  treat- 
ies. The  U.S.  District  Court  in  Maine  has 
ruled  that  a  trust  relationship  exists 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Maine  Indians,  but  that  court  did 
not  rule  that  this  trust  relationship  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government  to  liti- 
gate on  behalf  of  the  Indians  the  claims 
to  land  and  monetary  damages.  Tlie  Jus- 
tice Department  is  now  considering 
whether  to  press  these  claims. 

At  this  point,  the  land  claims,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  filed  in  court, 
are  a  continuing  threat  to  the  economy 
of  the  State.  The  claims  are  regarded 
as  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  12,500,000  acres 
of  land,  an  area  occupied  by  350,000 
non-Indians.  The  Justice  Derartment. 
in  recent  actions,  has  sought  delay  of 
court  proceedings  imtil  June  1.  The 
President  has  agreed  to  a  request  by  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation  to  ap- 
point a  special  representative  to  help 
the  "parties  reach  an  amicable  settle- 
ment." Justice  and  Interior  indicated 
on  Monday  that  the  tribes  have  reduced 
the  lands  to  which  they  claim  aborigi- 
nal title.  This  reduced  claim  Is  for  lands 
actually  used  and  possessed  by  them  as 
of  1790.  They  have  Indicated  they  will 
not  move  against  small  landowners  and 
homeowners  for  land  or  damages  in  the 
modified  claim  area  if  they  can  substi- 
tute recoverj'  of  monetary  damages  from 
an  appropriate  sovereign  body,  such  as 
the  Federal  Government. 


We  have  a  situation  in  which  about 
2,500  Indians  want  ap  opportunity  to 
present  their  claims  in  couit,  an  op- 
portunity to  have  generation -old  com- 
plaints of  unfair  treatment  heard  and 
redressed.  It  is  basic  to  the  American 
scheme  of  justice  that  a  man  with  a 
grievance  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 
The  legislation  we  have  presented  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  Maine's  Indians 
have  that  right.  The  legislation  is  also 
designed,  however,  to  restructure  the 
situation  so  that  tlie  State  is  not  com- 
pelled by  the  mere  threat  of  these 
claims  to  a  settlement  which  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  their  elected 
officials  regard  as  forced  and  unfair. 
The  legislation  would  validate  current 
record  titles  and  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty and  extinguish  any  claim  to  aborig- 
inal title  that  may  still  exist,  if  any. 
The  legislation  leaves  available,  however, 
a  variety  of  causes  of  action.  Primarily, 
the  Indians  may  claim  that  any  inter- 
ference with  aboriginal  title  from  1790 
until  the  passage  of  this  legislation  con- 
stituted a  trespass.  While  the  courts 
have  suggested  that  the  damages  which 
may  be  awarded  for  interference  with 
aboriginal  title  differ  from  the  damages 
for  interference  with  a  fee  simple  title, 
the  precise  measure  of  damages  seems 
unclear.  Nonetheless,  some  measure  of 
damages,  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
aboriginal  title,  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
couits.  The  Indians  may  also  be  able  to 
assert  claims  against  various  govern- 
mental entities  for  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
deprive  the  Indians  of  an  opportunity  to 
press  their  claims  in  court,  although  the 
legisaltion  does  restrict  the  nature  of  the 
claim  that  may  be  asserted.  This  restric- 
tion is  felt  by  the  Maine  Delegation  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  widespread  disrup- 
tion of  State  Government,  bond  sales. 
State  taxation,  real  estate  transactions, 
harvesting  of  timber,  operation  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  the  validity  of 
pre-existing  financing  agreements  se- 
cured by  interests  in  real  estate.  The 
thousands  of  residents  in  the  claims 
area,  other  residents  of  Maine,  and  resi- 
dents of  otlaer  States  with  interests  in 
Maine  could  all  be  adversely  and  unfairly 
affected  by  an  attempt  by  the  Indians  to 
assert  In  court  aboriginal  title  to  much 
of  the  State.  The  non-Indian  residents 
of  the  area  are  innocent  parties  and 
should  not  be  victimized  by  the  pendency 
of  land  claims.  The  other  members  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation  and 
I  seek  by  means  of  this  legislation  to  per- 
mit litigation  of  the  Indians'  rights  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  have  unfair  adverse 
effects  on  others.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
past,  Maine's  Indian  tribes  were  sub- 
jected to  gross  inequities.  That  does  not, 
however,  justify  subjecting  present  non- 
Indian  residents  of  the  State  to  inequi- 
table burdens  today.  Maine's  Indians 
have  said  that  they  do  not  seek  to  evict 
homeowners.  Thk  legislation  would  as- 
sure Maine's  residents  that  their  homes 
are  secure,  while  permitting  a  fair  hear- 
ing for  the  Indians'  claims.  I  believe  the 
measure  deserves  Congress'  support. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RENAME  VA  HOS- 
PITAL "HENRY  SCHUMAN  VETER- 
ANS' HOSPITAL" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day, with  my  fellow  colleagues  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Delaney,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
name the  Veteran's  Administration  hos- 
pital at  St.  Alban's,  N.Y.,  as  the  "Henry 
Schuman  Veterans'  Hospital." 

Henry  Schuman,  who  passed  away  on 
Febniary  20, 1976,  was  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Individual,  responsible  for 
bringing  the  St.  Alban's  facihty  into  the 
VA  system.  Mr.  Schuman  was  a  Navy  vet- 
eran of  World  War  IT.  having  been  med- 
ically discharged  as  a  result  of  wounds 
received  in  the  service  of  his  country.  As 
a  member  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, he  was  Department  Commander 
of  the  New  York  State  DAV  from  1973  to 
1974.  Mr.  Schuman  was  also  the  County 
Commander  of  the  Queens  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  DAV. 

The  fight  to  bring  St.  Alban's  within 
the  VA  hospital  system  was  successful 
and  the  institution  now  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  providing  for  the  medical 
care  of  the  over  600,000  veterans  residing 
in  the  surrounding  areas.  I  think  It  is 
only  fittiing  that  this  great  institution  be 
dedicated  to  the  man  who  fought  to  make 
it  just  that. 


PROVIDE    RELIEF   FOR    HANDTOOL 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  I  introduced,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  n.y  colleagues,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  needed  re'ief  from  imports  to  the 
domestic  handtool  industry.  H.R.  2267 
would  provide  such  relief  by  increasing 
the  tariff  on  imports  of  handtools  for  a 
5-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1977, 
phased  down  to  present  levels  after  5 
years. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  would 
keep  developments  in  the  domestic  hand- 
tools  industry  under  review  and,  upon 
request,  would  advise  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  cf  the  probable  economic  ef- 
fect on  the  industry  of  tlie  termination 
of  the  increased  tariffs  after  5  years. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  us  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demonstrated  inability  of 
the  handtools  industrj'  to  obtain  relief 
from  Import  competition  under  existing 
law. 

Twice  in  the  past  2  years  the  industry 
has  sought  relief  under  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  from  imports  of  various  types 
of  handtools  from  Japan.  The  Treasury 
Department  determined  on  the  basis  of 
its  investigation  In  both  cases  that  such 
handtools  were  being  dumped   in  the 
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U.S.  market  by  margins  as 
to  50  percent. 

The  International  Trade 
however,  found  no  Injury  or 
Injury  to  the  domestic  industryr 
suit  of  these  Imports,  despite  tl:  e 
ing  share  of  the  market  taken 
Imports  and  a  decline  in  Industry 
Consequently,  no  duties  were 
compensate  for  the  large  marg|ins 
derGelllng  through  dumping 

Under  the  circumstances, 
believes  it  would  be  fruitless 
port  relief  under  the  normal  , 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Since 
national  Trade   Commission 
injury  under  the  criteria  of 
dumping  Act,  it  presumably 
find  injury  under  the  stiffer 
the  Trade  Act.  Yet,  there  is  a 
stantial  and  steadily  rising  . 
of  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign 
particularly  of  those  types 
most  labor-intensive. 

Domestic  manufacturers  wh( 
produced  their  entire  product 
have  turned  to  importation  of 
tools,  which  are  then  finished 
processing    operations    in 
States  and  sold  under 
names.  A  Bureau  of  Customs 
exempted  such  tools  from  thi 
ments  for  marking  to  show 
of  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  a 
in  the  94th  Congress.  Smce 
conditions  in  the  domestic 
dustry  have  continued  to 

H.R.  2267  would  provide  som( 
relief  for  this  industry  and 
to    enable    them    to    overcomfe 
dumping  and  to  adjust  to  Impof  t 
tition.  What  we  need  is  more  . 
for  American  workers  and  not 
therefore,  we  urge  enactment 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
MEDICARE/MEDICAID    BILL 


»'or  c 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tl^e 
man  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Vanik) 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
introducing  legislation  to  ameHd 
cial  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  of  clinical  social  w 
rendered  to  medicare  and 
tlents.  Similar  legislation  has 
troduced  in  the  other  Chamb^ 
senior     Senator     from 

INOUYE)  . 

Clinical   social  workers — alio 
as  psychiatric  social  workers— 4iave 
been  working  along  with 
and    psychologists    to    prov 
health  services  to  the  American 
However,   because   most 
workers  do  not  hold  medica 
their  services  have  not  been 
der  the  medicare/medicaid 
cept  in  limited  Instances  wherfe 
tient  is  under  the  continuing 
of  a  physician.  Often  such  , 
not  clinically  required,  and 
ment  for  supervision  adds  a  sigtiflcant — 
though     uimecessary— additio[ial     ele- 
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ment of  cost  to  the  patient  and  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
astounding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
health  care  over  the  past  few  years.  One 
effective  way  to  reduce  cost  increases  is 
to  encourage  patients  to  seek  treatment 
from  alternative,  nonphysician  provid- 
ers such  as  clinical  social  workers. 

During  the  past  2  years,  as  part  of 
my  work  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  I  have  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  end-stage  renal 
disease  program.  This  program,  created 
by  the  1972  Social  Security  amendments, 
basically  provides  medicare  coverage,  re- 
gardle.5s  of  age,  for  individuals  with 
chronic  kidney  disease.  We  have  found 
that  the  cost  of  ESRD  treatment  at  home 
is  approximately  one-third  the  cost  of 
treatment  in  a  kidney  dialysis  facility 
and  one-fourth  the  cost  of  treatment  at 
a  hospital.  Therefore,  if  more  patients 
could  be  encouraged  to  undertake  dialy- 
sis at  home  with  the  aid  of  a  family 
member,  the  medicare  trust  funds  could 
save  enormous  amounts  of  money — pos- 
sibly as  much  at  $14,000  to  $24,000  per 
patient  per  year.  Unfortunately,  self- 
dialysis  with  the  aid  of  a  family  member 
can  be  very  difficult  emotionally.  The 
patient  is  dependent  on  a  machine  and 
on  the  help  of  a  relative.  The  family 
members  may  be  frightened  by  the  proc- 
ess, by  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  ma- 
chine, by  the  fear  of  failure  of  the 
machine  or  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  helper,  and  so  forth.  It  appears  that 
a  large  number  of  patients  who  could 
dialyze  at  home  do  not  because  of  emo- 
tional and  psychological  reasons.  If  the 
help  of  clinical  social  workers  were  avail- 
able. I  believe  that  a  number  of  these 
fears  and  problems  could  be  overcome 
and  the  patient  and  his  family  could 
come  to  undertake  home  dialysis  and 
home  care  in  a  calm  and  rational  man- 
ner. On  February  3,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Health  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  and  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  improve  the  end-stage 
renal  disease  program.  Among  the  pro- 
visions in  our  bill  (H.R.  3112),  we  in- 
cluded medicare  coverage  of  supportive 
services  for  patients  attempting  dialysis 
at  home.  The  language  In  H.R.  3112  is 
intended  to  provide  for  psychological  and 
social  worker  assistance  to  chronic  kid- 
ney disease  patients. 

I  believe  that  there  are  numerous  other 
areas  where  the  use  of  professional  social 
workers  could  provide  the  type  of  sissist- 
ance  necessary  to  maintain  health  and 
overcome  illness  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  But  at  the  present  time,  a  medicare 
or  medicaid  patient  who  needs  mental 
health  services  can  obtain  reimbxirse- 
ment  only  if  the  services  are  rendered  by 
a  physician  or,  in  some  States,  by  a  clini- 
cal social  worker  working  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  a  physician.  Whatever 
validity  such  a  restrictive  policy  might 
once  have  enjoyed,  it  is  an  anachronism 
today  in  view  of  the  following  facts: 

A  clinical  social  worker  who  earns  a 
masters  or  doctoral  degree  in  social  work 
and  subsequently  performs  3000  hours  of 
supervised  clinical  practice  is  far  bet- 


ter trained  to  do  psychotherapy  than  a 
general  medical  school  graduate  who  has 
not  specialized  in  psychiatry; 

Clinical  social  workers  are  far  more 
numerous  than  psychiatrists,  and  are 
more  evenly  distributed  geographically 
than  psychiatrists,  v.ho  tend  to  be  clus- 
tered in  the  major  urban  centers;  and 

The  average  hourly  fee  of  clinical  so- 
cial workers  Is  fully  a  third  less  than  that 
of  psychiatrists,  according  to  Ralph  Na- 
der's Health  Research  Group. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
provide  direct  coverage  for  clinical  so- 
cial work  services  rendered  to  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients,  regardless  of 
whether  the  services  are  rendered  in  a 
hospital  outpatient  setting,  a  community 
mental  health  center,  a  neighborhood 
health  center,  or  by  a  clinical  social  work- 
er in  independent  practice. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  coverage  deci- 
sions should  be  based  on  the  kinds  of 
services  provided,  and  not  on  the  title 
of  the  provider.  If  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  health  problems  is  to 
be  a  covered  service,  then  reimbursement 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  title  of 
the  provider. 

The  clinical  social  work  profession  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  able  to  serve  medi- 
care and  medicaid  patients.  Its  members 
are  presently  licensed  or  certified  in  20 
States  around  the  country.  Its  two  major 
professional  associations — the  National 
Federation  of  Societies  for  Clinical  Social 
Work  and  the  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Work — are  vigorously  pressing  for 
the  enactment  of  licensing  laws  in  the 
remaining  States.  Both  the  National  Fed- 
eration and  NASW  have  sponsored  a  na- 
tional registry  in  which  consumers  can 
find  the  names  of  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied members  of  the  profession  in  their 
communities.  Both  organizations  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  establishing  and  im- 
plementing uniform  orofessional  stand- 
ards, and  peer  review  to  insure  quality 
control.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced requires  sufficient  training  to 
insure  that  only  qualified  and  competent 
social  workers  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement under  the  program.  The 
various  mechanisms  currently  in  place 
to  guard  against  improper  utilization  of 
sen'ices  and  unreasonable  charges  would 
be  extended  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  this 
provision. 

Most  important,  the  people  who  need 
mental  health  services  should  be  free  to 
select  the  therapist  of  their  choice, 
whether  a  clinical  social  worker  or  a 
psychiatrist.  They  should  not  be  re- 
stricted by  the  reimbursement  mecha- 
nism to  the  most  expensive  and  least 
widely  available  mode  of  service.  It  Is 
my  firm  hope  and  belief  that  by  includ- 
ing nonphysician  mental  health  pro- 
viders in  medicare  and  medicaid,  we  can 
make  It  possible  for  more  people  to  get 
the  help  they  need  at  lower  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  I  will  be  inviting 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  and  in  pressing 
for  its  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment into  present  law  and  into  any 
future  national  health  program. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H.R. — 
A  bill  to  amend  Title  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  greater 
utUlzatlon  of  the  professional  services  of 
qualified  clinical  social  workers  In  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  to  In- 
clude outpatient  services,  community 
mental  health  centers  and  neighborhood 
health  centers  among  the  entitles  which 
may  be  qualiSed  providers,  and  to  remove 
the  special  limitations  which  are  presently 
Imposed  on  coverage  of  psychiatric  and 
mental  health  services  under  parts  A  and 
B  of  Title  XVIII  and  Title  XIX. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "and  Qualified  Health  Care 
Provider"  after  "Physician"  in  the  heading; 
and 

(2)  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (5)  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  (6)  a  qualified  professional 
clinical  social  worker  who  is  recognized  by 
the  State  In  which  such  social  worker  Is 
authorized  to  perform  as  a  qualified  social 
worker  by  the  State  in  which  he  or  she  per- 
forms them  and.  then,  only  for  purposes  of 
section  1861(s)(l),  for  purposes  of  making 
a  certification  of  the  type  required  by  sec- 
tion 1814(a)  (2)  (A),  and  for  purposes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  requirement  Im.posed  with 
respect  to  psychiatric  hospitals  that  each 
patient  of  such  a  hospital  b<?  under  the  care 
of  a  physician." 

(b)  Section  1861(s)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  (A)  after  "(1)"  and  before 
"physicians  services; " 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

"(B)  services  of  a  Qualified  Health  Care 
Provider  under  section  1861  (rj  and  (u):" 

(c)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  heading  and  subsection; 

"Qualified  Professional  Clinical  Social 
Worker  in  Private  Practice." 

(aa)  Th9  term  'qualified  professional 
clinical  social  worker,'  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  any  function 
or  action,  means  an  individual  who^ 

1.  "(A)  is  licensed  as  swch  by  the  State  in 
which  such  function  or  action  is  performed; 
and  if  a  State  does  not  license  clinical  social 
workers,  is  otherwise  legally  authorized  to 
perform  the  services  of  a  clinical  social  work- 
er in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  he  or  she  per- 
forms thrm. 

"(B)  holds  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  in 
social  work. 

"(C)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  or  3,000  hours  of 
supervised  clinical  work,  and 

"(D)  agrees  to  meet  the  standards  with 
respect  to  appropriate  programs  of  continu- 
ing professional  ediication  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  nationally  recognized  social  worker 
organizations  representing  clinical  social 
workers." 

2.  Meets  the  qualifications  for  social  work 
practice  under  the  End-Stage  Renal  Disease 
Act  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

(d)  Section  1861(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  community  mental 
hpalth  center"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(e)  Section  1861(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "physicians"  and 
before  the  comma,  "or  qualified  health  care 
provider." 

(f)  Section  1861(f)  heading  and  introduc- 
tion of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"MENTAL     HEALTH     SERVICE     PROVIDERS 

"The  term  'qualified  providers  of  Inpatient 
services"  as  It  relates  to  mental  iiealth  care 
means  a  psychiatric  hospital  or  a  community 
mental  health  center  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 

(g)  Section  1861(J)(15)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — striking  the  clause  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  comma  beginning  with 
"except  .  .  ."  and  before  the  period  thereof. 

(h)  Section  1861  (k)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "or  without"  of  clause  (2) 
(A);  and 

(2)  inserting  "or  qualified  health  care  pro- 
vider" after  each  place  the  word  "physician" 
appears  of  clause  (4)   thereof. 

(1)  Section  1861(m)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — striking  "under  the  direction 
of  a  physician"  before  the  semi-colon  thereof. 

(J)  Section  1861(0)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  "or"  after  "physician"  and 
before  "registered  professional  nurse; " 

(2)  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  of  the  "or;" 
and 

(3)  adding  "or  qualified  health  care  pro- 
vider" before  the  semi-colon  thereof. 

(k)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "community  mental 
health  center,  neighborhood  health  center 
and  outpatient  departments  of  hospitals," 
after  "hospital." 

(1)  Section  1814(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "physician."  "or  quali- 
fied health  care  provider;" 

(2)  striking  "physician"  under  claiise  (A) 
thereof  and  in  lieu  thereof  inserting  "quali- 
fied health  care  provider;" 

(3)  striking  "hospital"  under  clause  (A) 
thereof. 

(4)  Inserting  after  "physician"  under 
clause  (D)  thereof,  "or  qualified  health  care 
provider;"  and 

(5)  striking  "physician"  under  clause  (7) 
thereof. 

(m)  Section  1835(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "physician"  each  place  it  appears 
"or  qualified  health  care  provider." 

(n)  (a)(1)  Section  1812(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semi-colon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  ovit  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period;   and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Section  1812(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  ovit  "or  In  determining  the  190- 
day  limit  subsection  (b)  (3)." 

(b)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1866(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(o)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

(p)(l)  Section  1902(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (35)  thereof. 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (36)  thereof  the 
following  clauses: 

"(37)  provide  that,  with  respect  to  health 
and  mental  health  services  which  are 
covered  under  the  State  plan,  payment  will 
be  made  for  professional  services  furnished 
by  a  qualified  clinical  social  worker  who  Is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  thc-m:  and 

"(38)  provide  that  payment  under  the  State 
plan  will  not  be  made  for  inpatient  services 
furnished  by  any  psychiatric  hospital  unless. 


in  the  operation  of  such  hospital,  there  is 
extended  to  qualified  clinical  social  workers, 
with  respect  to  professional  services  which 
both  physicians  and  qualified  clinical  social 
worker,'  are  authorized  to  provide,  the  same 
staff  and  similar  privileges  as  are  extended  to 
physicians  caring  for  patients  In  such  hos- 
pital. Admissions  to  such  hospitals  by 
qualified  professional  clinical  social  workers 
shall  be  based  on  a  clinical  diagnosis  or  a 
determined  functional   diagnosis." 

(2)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"The  term  'qualified  clinical  social  worker," 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  per- 
fomance  of  any  function  or  action,  means  an 
Individual  who — 

"(A)  is  licensed  by  the  State  in  which  such 
function  or  action  Is  performed;  and  If  a  state 
does  not  license  clinical  social  workers.  Is 
legally  authorized  to  perform  the  services  of 
a  clinical  social  worker  in  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  he  or  she  performs  them. 

"(B)  holds  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  In 
social  work. 

"(C)  after  obtaining  degree  has  performed 
at  least  two  years  or  3,000  hours  of  supervised 
clinical  work,  and 

"(D)  agrees  to  meet  the  standards  with 
respect  to  appropriate  programs  of  continu- 
ing professional  education  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  one  or  more  appropriate  nationally 
recognized  social  workers'  organizations." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  after  the  month  which 
follows  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

(q)  The  services  covered  herein  are  limited 
to  treatment  of  a  dlBgnosab'e  illness  or 
injury. 


OREGON  ENERGY  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoiN)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  is  once  again  demon- 
strating its  responsibility  and  leadership 
as  it  has  moved  into  the  field  of  inde- 
pendently assessing  its  own  future  en- 
ergy demand.s. 

Under  the  direction  of  Oregon  energy 
director  Fred  Miller,  my  State's  first  an- 
nual energy  report  has  been  issued,  con- 
taining an  independent  forecast  of  fu- 
ture energy  growth  and  a  critique  of  the 
forecasts  of  utilities. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
the  energy  report  has  accomplished  is  to 
collect  energy  information  into  a  rela- 
tively brief,  comprehensive  package,  then 
list  the  major  policy  decisions  govern- 
mental leaders  must  make. 

Entering  the  field  of  energy  forecast- 
ing, ."^o  long  the  exclusive  domain  of  non- 
government utilities,  can  be  risky.  In- 
deed. Oregon  has  had  its  share  of  con- 
troversy over  its  efforts. 

But  Mr.  Miller,  an  economist,  and 
Richard  Timm,  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  experience  in  environmental  anal- 
ysis, have  produced  a  package  that  has 
won  acceptance  from  a  broad  range  of 
the  Oregon  public. 

Some  of  the  key  points  made  by  the 
energy  report  are : 
The   alternative   of  energy  conserva- 
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tion  may  be  the  most  Important 
source  we  can  tap  in  the  short 
term ; 

In    the    long    run,    alternate 
sources  will  be  Increasingly 
and 

Over  the  next  10  to  15  years, 
electricity  supplies  will  depend 
on  the  addition  of  thermal 
capacity — either    coal    or 
critical  question  is  one  of  tin^ng 
discrepancy   in  forecasts — bet\ 
State  and  the  utilities — raises 
tion  of  when  additional  facilities 
be  constructed. 

Oregon's  most  crucial  and 
slal  energy  issue  involves  the 
by  which  new  thermal  electric 
Ing  facilities  will  be  constructed 
cations  from  a  review  of  the 
of  energy  forecast  and  the  anblysis 
energy  suppliers  are  that  additic  nal 
eratlng  capacity  may  not  be  required 
soon  as  scheduled. 

Some  of  the  questions  ralse< 
report  include  what  kind  of 
plans  are  appropriate  in  case 
ages  and  whether  nuclear  planl^ 
be  built  until  radioactive  waste 
is  resolved. 

While  the  report,  which 
sued  annually,  is  not  perfect 
fined  as  it  will  become,  it  does 
a  tool  that  can  be  used  by 
on  behalf  of  electric  consumers 
assure  that  there  will  be  adequa 
at  a  price  they  can  afiford. 

Much  of  the  credit  should 
Miller,  a  graduate  of  Portland 
versity,   who   earned    his 
Michigan  State  University  aft^r 
research  for  his  dissertation 
Blanca,  Argentina. 

From  1967  to  1972.  he  was 
ant  professor  of  economics  at 
State  University.  He  took  a 
come  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at 
University  in  Piura.  Peru.  In  addition 
teaching     International     trade, 
helped  organize  the  curriculum 
business  and  economic   depart^^ent 
the  University  of  Lima. 

He  also  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  on  Chapman  College'i 
Campus  Afloat. 

In  1973,  he  became  an  econortic 
sultant  to  the  Oregon  Highway 
later  becoming  a  special 
charge  of  transportation  policy 

Miller  was  named  director 
Oregon  Energy  Department  in 
1976. 

Fred   Miller   Is   truly  promoting 
Oregon  tradition  of  setting  national 
amples  in  new  ways  of  facing 
challenges. 
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COMPETITION   IN  THE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man   from   Minnesota    (Mr 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
year.  Members  of  Congress  have 
a  wealth  of  information  on  the  Cdnsumer 
Communications    Reform   Act.    I   have 
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studied  much  of  the  material  on  the  bill, 
both  pro  and  con,  and  It  has  confirmed 
my  original  impression — competition  has 
hurt  neither  the  consumers  of  telephone 
service  nor  the  Bell  system.  In  fact,  my 
reading  of  the  evidence  is  that  all  parties 
involved,  consumers,  A.T.  &  T.,  and  the 
competitors  have  benefited  from  this 
new,  carefully  defined  area  in  which 
competition  is  allowed. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  trod  a  careful  course  in  slowly 
expanding  the  area  of  competition.  No 
one  can  accuse  the  commission  of  acting 
precipitously.  The  first  major  decision 
involving  terminal  equipment  was  the 
Hush-A-Phone  decision  in  1956.  followed 
by  Carterfone  in  1968.  and  the  pending 
registration  program  for  terminal  equip- 
ment In  1975.  The  pace  of  decisions  on 
private  line  service  was  only  slightly 
faster  as  the  1971  Specialized  Common 
Carrier  decision  was  followed  by  an 
"Open  Skies"  policy  in  1972.  the  1974 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania  decision,  and  the 
1976  Resale  and  Shared  Use  decision. 
These  decisions  opened  the  way  very 
cautiously  and  incrementally  for  com- 
petitors of  AT.  &  T.  to  use  microwaves 
to  provide  specialized  private  line  service. 
The  rulings  were  made  in  response  to 
evidence  that  consumers'  needs  could  be 
met  by  nontraditional  providers  of  tele- 
phone services.  Perhaps  more  import- 
antly, the  decisions  were  predicated  on 
the  advance  of  technology  outside  the 
telephone  industry,  particularly  new 
advances  and  declining  costs  of  com- 
puters. Fortuitously,  as  the  FCC  report 
to  the  House  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee points  out.  transmitters  became 
more  widely  used  and  at  lower  costs  at 
the  same  time  the  computer  advances 
were  made. 

These  innovations  began  as  develop- 
ments in  fields  other  than  communica- 
tions, but  their  uses  for  communications 
purposes  were  readily  apparent.  Although 
the  breakthroughs  in  these  areas  have 
been  significant,  we  have  seen  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  as  to  their  uses  botii 
in  homes  and  businesses. 

Competition  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  speeding  up  technological  changes  In 
the  communications  industry.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  all  the  advances  have 
been  made  by  Bell  competitors.  That  is 
not  the  case.  But  the  specter  of  competi- 
tion has  made  the  telephone  company 
more  attentive  to  consumers'  needs  and 
more  innovative.  I  believe  this  reason 
alone  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  FCC 
decisions  and  against  any  weakening  of 
the  carefully  defined  competition. 

I  do  have  serious  reservations  about 
specific  sections  of  the  Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act.  Not  the  least  of 
these  concerns  is  the  pricing  of  telephone 
service  to  homes  and  businesses.  So  far 
we  have  not  seen  conclusive  evidence  that 
competition  has  forced  up  the  price  of 
residential  service.  We  have  seen  some 
evidence  that  cross-subsidies  do  exist, 
but  at  least  some  of  those  subsidies  are 
lower  rates  for  certain  business  services 
at  the  cost  of  higher  rates  for  home 
phones. 

The  FCC  has  just  decided  that  A.T.  & 
T.'s  interstate  rates  are  reasonable.  I  do 


not  dispute  this  finding.  However,  we 
must  explore  this  question  of  subsidies 
further  and  work  to  allocate  the  bulk  of 
costs  of  a  specific  service  to  the  rates  of 
that  service.  As  A.T.  &  T.  Implements  its 
new  accounting  system,  this  pricing 
method  will  become  more  accurate. 

In  some  cases  we  may  face  higher 
rates  for  certain  services.  One  proposal 
is  to  charge  for  information  calls  over 
a  certain  number  per  month.  A  similar 
proposal  is  metered  local  calls  with 
charges  for  additional  minutes  over  a 
base  period.  There  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions to  be  raised  about  both  of  these 
proposals,  but  I  think  we  need  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  making  the  price  of 
telephone  service  more  nearly  refiect  the 
cost  of  providing  that  service.  Only  then 
will  we  be  able  to  use  this  marvelous  re- 
source efficiently. 

I  give  these  examples  to  show  that  I 
am  not  entirely  unsympathetic  to  the 
points  raised  by  the  Bell  System.  How- 
ever I  think  that  passage  of  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act 
would  not  solve  the  pricing  problems  and 
would  be  a  step  backward. 

Chairman  Van  Deerlin  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  has  agreed 
to  look  Into  the  concerns  of  A.T.  &  T., 
but  the  investigation  will  properly  put 
the  telephone  system  into  the  context 
of  the  entire  communications  industry. 
With  the  new  technology,  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  one  form  of  communi- 
cations from  another.  Just  one  example 
of  this  overlap  is  the  fact  that  cable 
television  uses  telephone  facilities  for 
transmittal  in  some  areas. 

I  commend  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  for 
undertaking  this  difficult  but  essential 
task.  Too  often,  Congress  responds  after 
the  fact  of  technological  change.  The 
chairman  is  proposing  to  look  Into  the 
problems  before  they  have  arisen.  A  re- 
view of  the  1934  Communications  Act 
will  not  be  easy  nor  can  it  be  completed 
quickly.  I  think  the  results  are  worth 
waiting  for  and  we  should  not  burden 
the  subcommittee  with  shortcut  legisla- 
tion which  merely  addresses  what,  if 
any,  boundaries  we  want  to  put  on  the 
competition  we  want  to  impose  on  the 
telephone  segment  of  the  communica- 
tions industry. 


SOLAR    ENERGY    TAX    DEDUCITON 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Cabinet  level  Department 
of  Energy.  Coincldentally,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing my  solar  energy  tax  deduction 
legislation. 

While  there  have  already  been  60  bills 
introduced  this  session  dealing  with 
solar  energy,  I  feel  my  bill  is  unique  for 
a  number  of  reasons: 

Its  impact  is  immediate — the  tax 
deduction  could  be  reflected  in  the  tax- 
payer's 1977  tax  return. 

It  focuses  on  providing  a  tax  incen- 
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tive  for  the  average  homeowner  inter- 
ested in  installing  solar  energy  equip- 
ment. 

During  hearings  my  Subcommittee  on 
Enwonment,  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soiu-ces,  held  on  solar  energy  it  became 
painfully  obvious  that  the  Federal  agen- 
cies have  placed  minimum  emphasis  on 
promoting  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  solar 
energy  fleld. 

I  have  become  aware  of  statistics 
which  I  consider  to  be  significant  In  deal- 
ing with  the  energy  crisis  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you: 

The  1978  fiscal  year  ERDA  budget  is 
$7.7  billion.  At  least  $6  billion  is  ear- 
marked for  nuclear  related  activities. 
The  solar  energy  budget  amounts  to  only 
S305  million — same  as  Ford. 

If  1  percent  of  all  buildings  in  the 
United  States  were  solar  heated,  we 
would  save  30  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
year. 

Twenty -five  percent  of  all  energy  used 
In  the  United  States  is  consumed  in  the 
home. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  fuel  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  for  the  generation 
of  Industrial  process  heat  at  moderate 
temperatures  achievable  by  solar  col- 
lectors. 

And  11.5  percent  of  the  total  energy 
used  is  for  high  temperature  processed 
heat  which  can  be  achieved  with  ad- 
vanced solar  energy  systems. 

I  Invite  your  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4225 
A  bill  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   to   permit   individuals    to   deduct 
qualified  solar  energy  equipment  expenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  additional  Itemized  deductions  for  indi- 
viduals) is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 221  as  section  222  and  by  In.sertlng  after 
section  220  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  221.  Qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenses, 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed, 
at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
qualified  solar  energy  equipment  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  residence. 
"(b)   Limitations. — 

"  (1 )  Dollar  amounts. — The  aggregate 
amovmt  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  qualified  solar  energy  equip- 
ment expenses  with  respect  to  any  resi- 
dence shall  be — 

"(A)  $1,000,  in  the  case  of  such  expenses 
for  solar  energy  equipment  which  provides 
hot  water  for  use  within  such  residence; 

"(B)  $4,500.  In  the  case  of  such  expenses 
for  solar  energy  equipment  which  provides 
space  heating  for  such  residence:   and 

"(C)  $9,000.  in  the  case  of  such  expenses 
for  solar  energy  equipment  which  provides 
space  cooling  for  such  residence. 
If  any  solar  energy  equipment  performs  2 
or  more  of  the  functions  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C),  the  aggregate 
amount  so  allowable  shall  be  the  sum  of 
the  dollar  amounts  provided  In  the  appro- 
priate subparagraphs. 


"(2)  Prior  expenses  taken  Into  account. — 
If— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  paid  or  Incurred  any 
qualified  solar  energy  equipment  expenses 
with  respect  to  the  residence  in  any  prior 
taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  any  prior  owner  of  such  residence 
paid  or  incurred  any  such  expenses  with 
respect  to  such  residence, 
then  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  residence  for  the  taxable 
year  by  reducing  (but  not  below  zero)  any 
dollar  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
il)  by  the  aggregate  of  the  expenses  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  which 
were  for  solar  energry  equipment  to  which 
such  dollar  amount  applies. 
"(c)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Qualified  solar  enerey  equipment  ex- 
penses.— The  term  'qualified  solar  energy 
equipment  expenses'  means  any  amount  paid 
or  Incurred  by  an  Individual  for  any  instal- 
lation of  solar  energy  equipment  In  any 
dwelling  unit  which,  at  the  time  of  such 
installation,  is  owned  by  such  individual  and 
is  used  by  him  as  his  principal  residence 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1034) . 

"(2)    Solar  energy  equipment. — The  term 
"solar  energy  equipment'  means  equipment — 
"(A)    which,    when   Installed   In   or   on   a 
bxiildlng — 

"(1)  uses  solar  energy  to  heat  or  cool  such 
building  or  to  provide  hot  water  for  use 
within  such  building:  and 

"(il)  meets  the  definitive  performance  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974; 

"(B)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

"(C)  which  has  a  useful  life  of  at  least 
5  years. 

"(d)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Joint  ownership. — In  the  case  of  any 
building  which  Is  Jointly  owned,  and  Is  used 
during  any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  resi- 
dence, by  two  or  more  individuals — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  (after  applying 
subsection  (b))  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied solar  energy  equipment  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  such  calendar  year  by 
any  of  such  individuals  with  respect  to  s\ich 
building  shall  be  determined  by  treating 
all  of  such  Individuals  as  one  taxpayer  whose 
taxable  year  is  such  calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  each  of  such  IndU-lduals  shaU  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  calendar  year 
ends  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  the  amount  paid  by  such 
Individual  during  such  calendar  year  for 
such  expenses  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  all  of  such  individuals  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year  for  such  expenses. 

"(2)  Tenant-stockholder  in  cooperative 
housing  corporation. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  holds  stock  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder (as  defined  in  section  216)  in  a  coop- 
erative housing  corporation  (as  defined  in 
such  section),  such  individual — 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  owning  the  dwell- 
ing unit  which  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  as 
such  stockholder;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  having  paid  his 
tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share  (as 
defined  in  section  216(b)  (3) )  of  any  qualified 
solar  energy  equipment  expen.ses  paid  by  such 
corporation. 

"(e)  Reduction  of  Basis. — The  basis  of  any 
property  shall  not  be  Increased  by  the  amount 
of  any  qualified  solar  energy  equipment  ex- 
penses made  with  respect  to  such  prooerty  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  this  section. 
'  "(f)  Election. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In 


such  manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  by 
regulations." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  221  Qualified  solar  energy  equipment 

expenses. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  adjusted  gross  In- 
come defined)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 13)  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(14)  Qualified  solar  energy  equipment 
expenses. — The  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 221." 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  263(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
capital  expenditures)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E).  by 
sinking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(G)  qualified  solar  energy  equipment  ex- 
penses which  are  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  221." 

(e)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  Ls  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (23) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (23)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(24)  to  the  extent  provided  In  section 
221(e),  in  the  case  of  property  with  respect 
to  which  a  deduction  is  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 221." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  February  28,  1977, 
during  the  roUcall  vote  on  H.R.  2329,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Improvement  Act  of 
1977. 

While  I  support  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
existing  Federal  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams, several  provisions  of  H.R.  2329 
were  of  great  concern  to  me.  Specifically, 
I  could  not  support  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  which  authorize  search 
and  seizure  without  a  warrant  and  the 
compensating  of  informers  for  providing 
information.  Consequently,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  this  legislation — roll  No. 
31 — had  I  been  present. 


DO  WE  NEED  THE  M-X  MISSILE? 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  days  I  have  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  six  Washington 
Post  articles  which  outline,  in  a  balanced 
and  objective  way,  the  chief  issues  In  the 
current  debate  over  the  strategic  arms 
race.The  debate  was  brought  to  focus  by 
President  Carter's  statement  of  his  goals 
for  the  negotiation  of  agreements  to  re- 
duce the  world's  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  his  subsequent  nomination 
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of  Paul  Warnke  as  chief  SALT 
and  Director  of  ACDA.  There 
question    about    the   Presiden|t 
mination  to  achieve  such  goals 
and  in  Mr.  Warnke  he  has 
admirably  equipped  individual 
him  achieve  these  goals. 

The  Post  articles  afford  ar 
opportunity  for  Members  of 
the  public  to  familiarize 
the  general  Issues  involving 
nuclear  arms  debate.  However 
many  specific  issues.  One  of 
urgent  ones  involves  the 
missile.  The  Sunday  W 
carried  an  excellent  article 
pros  and  cons  of  the  debate  or 
sile  system.  The  article,  by 
Zelnick,  points  out  that  the 
cost  of  the  M-X  system  is 
and  $50  billion.  It  Involves, 
things,    3.000    to    6.000    miles 
trenches  all  over  the  contlnen  ial 
States   for  housing  the   mobi  e 
The  article  also  points  out  tha 
would  be  a  counterforce  weapon 
could   well  be  destabilizing 
complicate  enforcement  of 
limitation  agreements. 

Secretary  of  Defense 
fortunately,  has  questioned  th 
a  race  between  Russia  and 
States  to  create  this  new  kind 
Involving  an  enormous  effort  w 
basic  change  In  the  strategii 
The  article  quoted  him  as 

The  belief  on  either  side  that 
Vive  a  strategic  thermonuclear  wa 
society — when  you  can't — Is  the 
Bible  situation  for  the  world  to  be 
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The  full  text  of  the  Washington  Post 
article  follows  these  remarks. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Fel 
M-X  AND  THE  Next  Arms 


Sta  tes 


b^ 
11ml  ts 


(By  C.  Robert  Zelnlclc) 

Those  who  saw  In  the  SALT  I 
concluded  between  the  United  S 
Soviet  Union  In  May,  1972.  the 
the  end  of  strategic  competition 
two  countries  have  to  date  been 
thing  but  prophetic. 

Antl-balllstic    missile    systems 
stantlally  banned  by  treaty.  And 
SALT  Agreement,   as  modified 
Vladivostok    accord,    placed 
number  of  offensive  missile 
tide    could    deploy.    But    within 
stralnts,   SALT   I   has   merely 
tenslfy  the  competition  for 
provements  In  nuclear  weapons 

Size,   power   and   accuracy   havt 
been  the  hallmarks  of  that 
a  developing  U.S.  weapon,  the 
combining  all  those  strategic 
Ises  to  introduce  a  new  element 
tercontlnental  missile  game:  land 
blllty. 

At  his  first  news  conference  ai 
Jimmy  Carter  Invited  the  Soviets 
a  mutual  ban  on  mobile  missile  s 
would  agree  to  a  cessation  of  the 
ployment  of  the  mobile  type 
could  be  moved  around  In  different 
before   launch,"  he   said,   "that 
very  Important  point  for  us  to 
a  mutual  agreement.  It  would 
not  then  perhaps  spend  the  large 
money  to  develop  a  mobile  missile 

As  If  to  provide  an  earnest  of 
dent's   proposals,   Defense 
Brown  announced  a  cut  of  some 
from  the  $294.4  million  requested 
dent  Ford  this  year  for  work 
missile — now  in  Its  final  stages 
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and  development — suggesting  that  the  right 
kind  of  SALT  agreement  could  obviate  the 
need  for  production  of  the  M-X  altogether. 

But  there  may  have  been  less  to  the  ad- 
ministration's action  than  met  the  eye.  For 
one  thing,  in  his  yen  to  increase  expenditures 
for  strategic  systems  across  the  board.  Presi- 
dent Ford  had  accelerated  the  M-X's  sched- 
uled 1984  deployment  by  a  full  year  and 
would  have  had  production  begin  in  Octo- 
ber, 1977,  even  while  several  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  basing  of  the  system  remained  un- 
resolved. The  slower  development  pace  dic- 
tated by  Brown  thus  made  sense  quite  a.part 
from  any  SALT  Implications. 

Second,  as  the  so-called  "next  generation" 
of  U.S.  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs),  the  M-X  raises  enormous  policy 
questions  which  an  administration  only  40 
days  In  ofllce  has  had  little  time  to  consider, 
let  alone  resolve. 

Whether  or  not  to  produce  an  M-X  and 
what  to  demand  from  the  Soviets  In  ex- 
change for  not  producing  It  are  decisions 
about  which  foreign  policy  officials — not  to 
mention  the  Congress — will  all  want  to  have 
a  voice.  And  to  date  there  has  been  little  In- 
stitutional consideration  of  the  Issue  within 
the  Carter  administration  Itself  or  between  it 
and  the  powers  on  Capitol  HHl.  Indeed,  when 
confronted  with  the  Carter  news  conference 
statement,  a  State  Department  official  re- 
marked. "The  President  was  expressing  his 
own  opinion." 

Whether  or  not  that  Is  the  case,  how  the 
Carter  administration  resolves  the  M-X  ques- 
tion should  tell  both  about  how  it  intends  to 
allocate  scarce  resources  between  the  military 
and  civilian  sectors  of  the  economy  and  how 
important  it  thinks  nuclear  weapons  are  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviets  and  In  global 
politics  generally. 

In  many  respects,  the  M-X  is  the  next 
logical  step  In  qualitative  missile  competi- 
tion under  SALT.  For  their  part,  the  Soviets 
have  concentrated  mostly  ou  Improving  the 
size — the  "throw-weight"  and  "yield" — of 
their  ICBMs,  although  they  have  also  recent- 
ly made  significant  Improvements  In  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  weapons  and  In  Increasing 
the  number  of  warheads  or  re-entry  vehicles 
(RVs)  which  can  be  Independently  targeted, 
or  MIRVed,  from  a  single  missile  launcher. 

The  United  States — which  enjoys  wide 
qualitative  leads  In  both  Intercontinental 
bombers  and  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs) — has  worked  hard  to  keep 
Its  considerable  ICBM  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  intact.  U.S.  missile  silos  are  "harder" 
than  Russia's  allowing  them  to  better  with- 
stand attack.  U.S.  missiles  are  considerably 
more  accurate,  and  a  far  more  advanced 
computerized  targeting  technology  has  given 
the  United  States  better  than  a  2-to-l  lead  In 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads.  Each  of 
our  550  Improved  Mlnuteman  III  missiles 
win  pack  about  400  kllotons  of  TNT  power 
(the  Hiroshima  A-bomb  was  In  the  13-20- 
klloton  range),  each  will  have  three  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads  accurate  to 
within  600  feet  of  selected  targets,  each  will 
be  in  siloe  capable  of  withstanding  at  least 
3,000  {xjunds  of  pressure  per  square  Inch — 
and  the  system  as  a  whole  will  be  so  compu- 
terized as  to  be  completely  retargetable  every 
36  minutes. 

Still,  the  search  has  continued  for  an  even 
better  ICBM.  one  able  to  complement  the 
Mlnuteman  III  force  by  fully  neutralizing 
the  greater  throw-weight  of  Soviet  missiles 
launchers  accorded  the  Soviets  by  SALT  I 
And  the  M-X  Is  the  weapon  settled  upon  by 
the  Air  Force,  which  runs  our  ICBM  show. 

300-rOOT    ACCtjaACY 

By  any  standard,  the  M-X  shapes  up  as  a 
truly  awesome  weapon.  Each  of  the  300  mis- 
siles planned  for  deployment  will  contain  up 
to  15  warheads  Independently  targeted  and 
packing  about  200  kllotons  of  destructive 
power. 


In  addition,  the  M-X  will  be  even  more 
accurate  than  the  Improved  Mlnuteman 
Ills.  Guiding  each  warhead  will  be  an  Ad- 
vanced Inertlal  Reference  System  (AIRS), 
weighing  115  pounds.  Its  core,  a  "floated 
ball",  10  Inches  In  diameter,  will  replace  the 
liquid  g>Toscopes  of  the  Mlnuteman  III,  per- 
mitting even  greater  targeting  precision.  In 
Its  initial  deployment  stage,  the  M-X  will  be 
accurate  to  within  300  feet  of  selected  targets. 
"Terminal  guidance  systems,"  permitting 
final  targeting  adjustments,  will  be  avail- 
able for  later  generation  M-Xs  to  Improve  ac- 
curacy further. 

It  is  an  accepted  mathematical  proposi- 
tion that  the  doubling  of  a  missile's  accuracy 
Is  equivalent  to  an  800  per  cent  increase  In 
throw-weight,  a  prime  reason  why  the  United 
States,  despite  Us  relatively  smaller  missiles, 
far  exceeds  the  Soviets  In  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy hardened  silos.  Further,  due  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "fratricide  phenomenon" — 
when  more  than  two  warheads  are  directed 
against  a  single  target,  they  are  more  likely 
to  kill  each  other  than  the  target — the 
Soviets  cannot  compensate  for  their  accuracy 
problem  by  aiming  greater  numbers  of  mis- 
siles at  a  given  target.  Thus,  the  incredible 
accuracy  of  the  M-X  makes  It  a  far  more 
destructive  weapon  than  anything  the  Sovlet.9 
have  In  the  works. 

The  solid  fuel  which  will  propel  the  M-X 
enables  the  missile  to  be  "cold-launched," 
meaning  that  the  same  launcher  can  be 
"re-loaded"  after  each  missile  Is  fired.  Since 
S.\LT  limits  the  number  of  launchers  rather 
than  of  missiles,  there  Is  as  yet  no  theoretical 
limit  to  the  number  of  M-X  missiles  we 
could  fire  at  the  Soviets  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  the  number  of  SS-18  missiles — also  "cold- 
launched" — which   they  could   fire   at   us. 

To  ensure  survivability,  the  M-X  will  be 
mobile.  Mobility  simply  makes  missiles 
harder  for  an  opponent  to  zero  In  on  and 
means  that  in  a  crisis  planners  will  have  to 
choose  between  Ignoring  our  mobile  m!?sllc3 
altogether  and  "drawing  down"  their  own 
supply  to  the  point  that  they  place  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage  even  should  they 
score  a  direct  hit.  If  U.S.  mobility  convinces 
Soviet  strategists,  for  example,  that  they 
must  employ  five  of  their  own  missile  launch- 
ers for  every  U.S.  weapon  they  destroy,  they 
would  be  foolish  to  attack  our  nuclear  forces 
In  the  first  place  and.  if  they  did,  we  would 
have  more  missiles  left  after  the  first 
exchange. 

In  early  stages  of  research,  the  Air  Force 
considered  and  relected  plans  to  house  the 
M-X  In  hardened  stationary  silos.  In  quick- 
sand. In  lakes,  on  trucks  and  on  railroad 
trains.  The  matter  has  now  come  down  to  a 
choice  between  "shelters" — spaced,  hardened 
and  concealed  silos,  with  the  missile  and 
launching  mechanism  transported  from 
building  to  building — and  trenches.  In  an 
Interview,  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Alton  O.  Slay, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. Indicated  that  trenches  appear  to  be 
more  cost-effective  than  shelters  and  are  thus 
likely  to  emerge  as  the  preferred  home  for 
the  M-X. 

In  a  recent  article  In  Air  Force  magazine. 
Gen.  Slay  described  the  trench  system: 
"The  missile  transporter,  launcher  moves  at 
random  intervals  ln.slde  the  trench,  provid- 
ing total  uncertainty  as  to  missile  location 
along  the  length  of  the  trench.  An  enemy 
must  attack  the  entire  trench  to  achieve  a 
high-confidence  expectation  of  destroying 
the  missile.  Survivability  is  attained  by 
providing  more  miles  of  trench  than  the 
enemy's  attacking  RVs  can  destroy.  Prelim- 
inary analysis  Indicates  that  each  could  be 
on  the  order  of  10  to  20  miles  long." 

The  M-X,  then,  represents  more  than  200 
Hiroshlmas  Inside  a  nosecone  shuttling  back 
and  forth  In  a  10-20  mile  trench.  Its  size, 
accuracy,  multiple  warheads,  reloading  capa- 
bility and  potential  to  survive — or,  better 
yet.   discourage — an   enemy   attack   make   it 
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something  of  a  military  strategist's  dream. 
Many  of  these  same  characteristics,  however, 
make  the  M-X  an  arms  controller's  night- 
mare. And  there  are  doubts  even  among 
those  who  are  persuaded  that  the  missile 
would  neither  promote  instability  and  mis- 
calculation in  a  crisis  nor  present  insur- 
mountable SALT  problems;  they  wonder 
whether  the  marginal  security  it  would  pro- 
vide is  worth  anywhere  near  the  cost  of  its 
development  and  deployment  and  whether 
the  sort  of  strategic  thinking  it  represents 
Is  not  itself  a  threat  to  national  survival. 
In  short,  the  M-X  could  well  become  the 
most  controversial  nuclear  system  since  the 
ABM  Itself — the  subject  of  the  next  great 
American  strategic  debate. 

The  cost  of  the  weapon  is  substantial.  Gen. 
Slay  himself  puts  It  at  "upwards  of  $20 
bllUon."  A  figure  of  $34  billion  Is  heard  most 
often  from  sources  on  Capitol  HUl.  Inde- 
pendent analysts,  citing  both  refinements  in 
the  system  yet  to  be  made  and  histories  of 
cost  overruns  in  past  strategic  programs, 
have  estimated  costs  as  high  as  $50  bUllon 
before  the  M-X  Is  fully  deployed.  An  ad- 
ministration confronted  with  requests  for 
major  improvements  in  both  strategic  and 
conventional  programs  and  which  has.  in 
addition,  pledged  welfare  reform,  tax  relief, 
mandatory  national  health  Insurance  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  cities  must  surely 
view  the  potential  costs  of  the  M-X  with 
foreboding. 

Nor  can  the  prospect  of  3.000  to  6.000 
miles  of  trenches  In  the  continental  United 
States  be  pleasing  to  many  who  would  reside 
near  them.  Some  would  view  them  as  poten- 
tial targets  of  a  nuclear  attack,  others  as 
unsightly  scars  on  the  landscape — strip- 
mines  never  to  be  filled.  In  either  case,  a 
substantial  constituency  would  likely  form 
against  them. 

But  the  thrust  of  most  antl-M-X  argu- 
ments Involves  the  system  Itself.  The  in- 
terim SALT  agreement,  fcr  exainple,  provides 
for  verification  of  compliance  by  each  side 
through  "national  technical  means."  a  code 
term  for  satellite  reconnaissance.  The  accord 
states:  "Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use 
deliberate  concealment  measures  which  im- 
pede verification  by  national  technical 
means  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Interim  Agreement." 

Would  an  M-X  concealed  in  a  trench  or 
housed  In  a  shelter  amid  a  colony  of  empty 
ones  violate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  SALT  I? 
A  senior  official  at  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  thinks  so,  predicting 
the  deployment  of  the  M-X  would  have  a 
"severe  to  catastrophic"  impact  on  the  SALT 
process.  And  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  month, 
Sidney  D.  Drell,  deputy  director  of  the 
Linear  Accelerator  Center  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, predicted  that  mobile  miselles  would 
cause  a  proliferation  of  trenches  and  shel- 
ters by  the  both  sides  and  added,  "It  violates 
the  SALT  I  provisions  unless  each  Individual 
shelter,  whether  or  not  occupied  by  a  mis- 
sile, is  counted  as  a  launcher.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  each  shelter  is  counted,  this  concept  is 
meaningless  unless  their  allowed  number 
greatly  exceeds  the  numerical  limits  agreed 
to  at  SALT  I  or  Vladivostok." 

But  top  Pentagon  officials  disagree.  One 
trench  equals  one  launcher,  they  maintain. 
The  trenches,  they  Insist,  would  have  only 
one  entrance  and  missiles  could  be  photo- 
graphed as  they  were  wheeled  in.  Shelters 
would  post  a  more  difficult  problem,  they 
concede,  but  even  here  the  verification  task 
Is  "not  Insurmountable." 

IMPACT    ON    deterrence 

The.  high  yield  and  great  accuracy  of  the 
M-X  also  make  it  a  "counterforce"  weapon 
of  some  significance,  and  herein  lies  a  second 
area  of  contention  about  the  system.  So- 
called  "soft  targets."  such  as  population  cen- 
ters. Industrial  plants  or  military  bases,  can 
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be  attacked  successfully  by  less  potent,  less 
accurate  missiles.  Weapons  like  the  M-X 
would  obviously  be  most  useful  in  attacking 
hardened  Soviet  missile  silos. 

Arms  controllers  see  two  evils  In  such  a 
counterforce  capability.  First,  it  undermines 
the  entire  concept  of  deterrence — ^that  each 
side  is  dissuaded  from  attacking  the  other 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  victim's  missUes  will  survive  to  inflict 
"unacceptable"  damage  on  the  side  which 
strikes  first.  If  you  can  knock  out  all  or  most 
of  your  adversary's  missiles — thereby  achiev- 
ing "first  strike  capability" — deterrence  has 
simply  ceased  to  exist  as  a  working  proposi- 
tion. 

Second,  the  side  achieving  counterforce 
capability  Itself  becomes  an  inviting  target 
for  Its  opponent,  since  the  latter  knows  that 
only  by  striking  first  can  It  be  certain  Its 
weapons  will  survive. 

Supporters  of  counterforce  weapons  re- 
spond that  the  M-X  poses  no  threat  to  the 
concept  of  deterrence  since,  however  effec- 
tive the  weapons  are  against  ICBMs,  sub- 
marine-latinched  missiles  and  at  least  some 
intercontinental  bombers  will  survive  and 
get  through  to  their  targets.  Counterforce 
weapons,  they  claim,  thus  provide  a  com- 
mander-ln-cblef  with  "flexibility"  in  sitvia- 
tlons  Involving  a  "limited"  nuclear  exchange 
since.  If  attacked,  he  is  no  longer  faced  with 
the  "all  or  nothing"  proposition  of  destroy- 
ing civilization  or  doing  nothing  In  order  to 
prove  his  seriousness  of  purpose.  A  couple  of 
hundred  missUes  launched  at  Soviet  silos 
and,  bang!  the  two  sides  are  back  at  the  con- 
ference table — 10  million  or  so  incidental 
civilian  casualties  notwithstanding. 

Whichever  side  is  correct,  deployment  of 
the  M-X  would  likely  render  the  counter- 
force  debate  moot  anyway.  Digging  trenches, 
building  multiple  shelters  or  simply  putting 
their  missiles  on  wheels  and  letting  them 
roam  about  the  tundra  does  not  seem  a  proj- 
ect likely  to  tax  Soviet  technological  know- 
how.  The  "drawdown"  strategy  works  both 
ways.  Quite  apart  from  the  existing  arms 
race,  the  M-X  would  undoubtedly  trigger  a 
"trench"  or  "multiple  aim  point"  race  in 
which  neither  throw-weight  nor  accuracy 
counted  for  very  much.  The  count.erforce 
capability  of  both  sides  would  simply  dis- 
appear as  a  potential  fact  of  life. 

This  eventuality  Is  not  unrecognized  by  the 
Pentagon.  Indeed,  the  prospect  of  an  expen- 
sive U.S. -Soviet  stand-off  in  the  mobile 
missile  race  appears  to  have  been  central  to 
the  planning  of  the  M-X.  As  the  latest  De- 
fense Department  annual  report  states:  "The 
t.Tnlted  States  should  not  accept  a  strategic 
relationship  in  which  we  must  bear  the 
heavier  coets  of  alternative  basing  while  the 
Soviets  are  allowed  the  luxury  of  retaining 
their  fixed  ICBMs.  Since  high  accuracies  can 
be  built  Into  mobile  as  well  as  fixed  systems, 
the  Soviet  leadership  should  be  aware  that, 
if  the  United  States  moves  toward  mobility, 
the  Soviets  will  have  strong  Incentives  to  go 
mobile  as  well." 

Depending  upon  one's  point  of  view,  then, 
the  M-X  is  too  costly  because  it  would  sop  tip 
funds  which  could  better  be  used  for  modern- 
izing NATO  or  rebuUdlng  Harlem,  or  It  is 
cost-effective  because  it  la  vlrtuaUy  certain  to 
work  and  no  price  is  too  high  when  national 
survival  is  at  stake.  It  would  choke  the  SALT 
talks  because  it  would  impede  the  verifica- 
tion process  central  to  SALT  agreements,  or 
It  would  provide  a  more  stable  context  for 
SALT  because  it  would  ensure  the  survivabil- 
ity of  an  essential  leg  of  our  Triad  (ICBMs, 
SLBMs  and  bombers)  deterrence.  It  would 
lead  to  instability  in  a  crisis  becaiise  of  its 
counterforce  capability,  or  it  would  build 
even  greater  stability  Into  our  relations  with 
the  Soviets  because  their  planners  would 
realize  we  would  not  be  spending  so  much 
money  protecting  a  system  from  attack  if  we 
intended  to  use  It  first.   It  would  fuel  the 


"mad  momentum"  of  the  arms  race,  or  It 
would  establish  conditions  essential  to  fur- 
ther arms  limitations  agreements  because  it 
would  make  the  Soviets  realize  that  we  have 
suffered  no  "failure  of  nerve"  and  cannot  be 
outspent  Into  a  position  of  strategic  In- 
feriority. 

AN    OU>    ABCtTMENT 

If  the  litany  of  argument  over  the  M-X 
seems  familiar,  it  Is  because  many  of  the 
arguments  by  both  the  arms  control  and  de- 
fense establishments  have  been  heard  before : 
in  the  debates  over  ABM,  MIRVlng,  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  the  B-1  bomber  and  the 
cruise  missile. 

What  distinguishes  the  two  sides  is  not  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  is  currently  ahead  in  the  strate- 
gic weapons  race,  or  even  whether  the  ambi- 
tious pace  of  Soviet  development  will  permit 
the  Soviets  to  achieve  a  first-strike  capability 
at  any  point  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

F^r  It  is  a  simple,  undisputed  fact  that, 
whUe  the  two  sides  are  closer  to  positions  of 
"rough  equivalence"  than  they  have  been  be- 
fore, superior  U.S.  technology  gives  the 
United  States  substantial  leads  in  everything 
from  quieter  submarines  to  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy hardened  missile  silos  with  ICBMs.  The 
wariest  Pentagon  hawk  would  not  today  trade 
a  single  leg  of  the  U.S.  Triad  for  its  Soviet 
equivalent,  at  least  not  if  he  has  read  the 
Pentagon's  own  literature  on  the  subject.  Nor 
would  he  see  any  Soviet  program  as  a  threat 
to  the  survivability  of  the  submarine  and 
bomber  components  of  our  deterrent. 

The  issue  underlying  the  current  strategic 
debate  centers  Instead  on  the  Importance — 
if  any— of  nuclear  weapons  In  today's  global 
politics,  given  first  the  inability  of  either 
superpower  to  achieve  a  disarming  first-strike 
capability  and,  second,  anything  less  than  a 
monumental  and  highly  visible  strategic  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  either  side. 

The  arms  controllers  believe  such  weapons 
are  all  but  Irrelevant,  given  the  two  condi- 
tions noted  above.  Shortly  before  accepting 
his  C'orrent  high  State  Department  post,  an 
arms  controller  summarized  his  feelings  for 
me  with  the  Judgement.  "Nuclear  weapons 
mean  crap." 

Irrelevant  as  that  view  might  be,  there 
is  considerable  precedent  to  support  it.  At 
a  time  when  the  United  States  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviets 
blockaded  Berlin,  China  fell  to  the  Commu- 
nists, the  North  Koreans  pushed  across  the 
38th  Parallel  and  Chinese  "volunteers" 
poured  across  the  Yalu  River.  The  Soviets 
quashed  the  Hungarian  uprising  and  erected 
the  Berlin  Wall  during  a  period  when  their 
nuclear  forces  were  dwarfed  by  America's. 
Neither  the  North  Vietnamese  thrusting  into 
the  South  nor  the  Arabs  embargoing  oil  ship- 
ments were  dissuaded  by  Items  like  "throw- 
weight  advantage"  or  "counterforce  capa- 
bility." 

The  Pentagons  fiscal  1978  report,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  "prospective  enemies,  allies, 
neutrals,  and  attentive  publics  In  the  United 
States  itself"  all  watching  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  audiences  tend  to  pay 
little  heed  to  "detaUed  analyses"  of  where 
the  two  sides  stand,  concentrating  instead 
on  "such  static  indicators  of  relative  nuclear 
strength  as  launchers,  warheads,  megaton- 
nage,  accuracy,  throw-weight,  and  the  like." 
Were  all  or  most  of  these  Indicators  to  favor 
the  Soviets,  these  audiences  might  conclude 
that  "the  United  States  was  not  equivalent 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  strategic  power  and  that 
the  balance  was  now  weighted  In  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union,"  a  perception  which  could 
lead  to  "adjustment,  accommodation  and 
subordination." 

But  the  prime  danger,  according  to  Penta- 
gon strategists,  comes  when  the  two  sides 
start  to  play  nuclear  chess.  If  the  Soviets 
could  wipe  out  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  NATO 
STRENGTH 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneo'js  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  offering  for  printing  in  the  Record 
the  fifth  in  the  series  of  Washington 
Post  articles  on  the  strategic  arms  de- 
bate. This  article,  by  Michael  Getler, 
points  out  that,  while  there  is  concern 
throughout  Western  Europe  about  So- 
viet military  strength,  there  is  less  alarm 
there  than  that  reflected  by  the  recent 
statements  by  Senators  Nttnn  and  Bart- 
LETT  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviets  have 
grown  so  powerful  that  they  could  easily 
overrun  Western  Europe. 

However,  the  article  states  the  Euro- 
peans do  not  think  they  could  cope  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  without  some  nuclear 
weapons,  at  least  at  the  present  time. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows 
these  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24,  1977) 

Chack  WesT  German  Forcts  a  Key  to  NATO 

Strenoth 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

Koblenz. — In  the  hills  above  this  ancient 
fortress-city  on  the  Rhine.  Leopard  tanks  and 
Marder  armored  combat  vehicles  of  the  J4th 
Panzer  brigade  clank  noisily  through  village 
streets  and  then  move  quietly  Into  the  flelds 
and  woods  of  central  West  Germany. 

These  two  modern  weapons  of  war  are 
probably  the  best  of  their  kind  in  any  arsenal 
tn  the  world. 

The  West  Germans  have  thousands  of  both 
in  an  army  that.  In  the  last  decade,  has 
grown  to  become  what  many  Allied  leaders 
think  Is  the  best,  most  disciplined  and  well- 
equipped  fighting  force  In  Western  Euitspe. 

The  nearly  500,000-member.  highly  mod- 
ernized West  German  armed  force  Is  an  Im- 
portant factor  often  overlooked  In  the  debate 
over  whether  the  strength  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
NATO  Is  vulnerable  to  a  land  attack  from 
the  East.  It  Is  a  debate  that  has  reverberated 
in  Washington,  at  NATO  headquarters  In 
Brussels  and  In  the  media  of  both  continents. 

Exiropieans,  however,  and  many  American 
and  Allied  specialists  abroad,  tend  not  to 
overlook  the  West  Germans. 

While  there  Is  concern  throughout  West- 
ern Europe  about  gro-Alng  Soviet  military 
strength,  there  is  less  alarm  here  than  that 
reflected  by  a  barrage  of  recently  rele&sed 
statements  In  the  United  States  by  Sens. 
Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  Dewey  F.  Bartlett 
(R-Okla.)  and  retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  James 
F.  Holllngsworth  that  NATO  is  In  disarray 
while  the  Soviets  have  grown  so  powerful 
they  can  launch  a  devastating  attack  on 
Western  Europe  virtually  from  "a  standing 
start." 

British  Adm.  Sir  Peter  Hill-Norton,  chair- 
man of  NATO's  military  committee  in  Brus- 
sels, calls  such  a  surprise-attack  scenario 
"nonsense." 

"My  considered  opinion  Is  that  the  Soviets 
can't  do  that.  NATO  is  neither  asleep,  stupid, 
slow  to  move  nor  uninformed,"  he  says. 
"While  the  warning  time  before  an  attack 
has  shortened,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  It 
has  not  been  reduced  to  zero. 

"I  have  a  better  feel  for  these  things  than 
someone  who  came  here  on  a  three-week 
visit."  he  said,  referring  to  the  Nunn-Bartlett 
team  that  studied  NATO  readiness  In 
Europe. 

The  admiral  describes  all  three  men  as 
"goodies." 

"They  are  on  our  side,  trying  to  make 
NATO  better,  and  they  think  the  way  to  do 


it  is  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  everybody.  I 
don't.  It  Is  counterproductive.  They  are 
goodies  but  their  Judgment  is  faulty,"  he 
claims. 

"I  disagree  with  Nunn,  Holllngsworth,  re- 
tired U.S.  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  George  Keegan 
and  Belgian  Gen.  Robert  Close,"  says  HIU- 
Norton,  "because  they  have  all  taken  the 
worst-case  scenario. 

"You  don't  have  to  match  a  potential 
enemy  gun  for  gun.  It  Is  a  historical  fact 
that  an  aggressor  requires  a  degree  of  supe- 
riority to  be  sure  of  success.  That  degree  is 
debatable,  but  3-to-l  is  about  right  and  they 
don't  have  that  in  any  element.  They  have 
an  Inferior  Navy.  They  have  quantitative  but 
probably  not  qualitative  superiority  in  the 
air.  They  have  superiority  on  the  ground  ap- 
proaching 3-to-l  but  it  depends  on  how  you 
count  It. 

"I  believe,  and  so  does  [NATO  commander 
In  chief]  Gen.  [Alexander]  Halg  and  Adm. 
[Isaac  C]  Kldd  [supreme  Allied  commander 
of  Atlantic  forces],  that  NATO  forces  today 
are  sufficiently  well-equipped  and  close  to 
the  battle  front  to  carry  out  deterrence. 

"Sen.  Nunn  came  here  and  pressed  for 
answers  about  how  much  warning  time  we 
have  and  how  much  additional  strength  Is 
needed  to  make  an  attack  with  short  warn- 
ing times  less  likely. 

"Nobody  In  his  senses  can  answer  either 
question  because  the  scenario  the  Russians 
choose  will  determine  warning  time.  What 
are  their  objectives?  Will  there  be  political 
Indicators?  There  will  absolutely  be  military 
Indicators,"  he  says. 

"The  real  question  Is  have  we  got  enough. 
Yes,  we  have,"  Hill-Norton  says. 

"But  if  the  Soviets  continue  to  spend  11 
to  13  per  cent  of  their  ONP  on  defense,  and 
European  NATO  averages  3.8  per  cent,  then 
at  some  point  we  shall  not  have  enough. 

"The  Soviets  are  not  10  feet  tall.  We  are 
both  6  feet  tall.  But  they  are  growing 
faster." 

In  a  dozen  interviews  with  Allied  defense 
and  political  specialists  from  several  coun- 
tries, and  at  NATO  headquarters,  virtually 
no  one  In  authority  believes  that  the  West 
could  indefinitely  hold  and  then  throw  back 
an  all-out  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  attack 
on  Western  Europe  without  eventualy  us- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  virtually  no  one  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviets  could  or  would  launch 
such  an  attack,  or  that  the  Krr^mlln  would 
have  confidence  that  It  would  succeed  and 
gamble  that  It  would  not  result  In  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

The  biggest  worry  Is  not  the  all  out  as- 
sault. Most  worrisome,  as  one  British  dip- 
lomat explains  It.  is  If  a  crisis  should  de- 
velop somewhere  along  the  flanks,  at  the 
tip  of  Norway  or  near  Turkey,  for  example. 

NATO  must  then  decide  to  rush  whatever 
reserves  It  has  to  that  area  or  to  hold  back 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  crucial  Central  Eu- 
ropean front.  If  the  Soviets,  In  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  elsewhere,  used  the  occasion  to  pour 
troops  and  equipment  Into  the  central  re- 
gion and  NATO  did  not  mobilize  to  match 
it,  some  fear  that  the  Soviets  then  might 
be  tempted  by  a  fast  blltz-krleg  that  could 
get  to  the  Rhine  and  split  Germany  In  a 
matter  of  days. 

If  an  American  President  did  not  react 
fast  enough,  the  Intriguing  question  Is  raised 
as  to  whether  the  White  Hou<«e  would  order 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviets  after  a 
Soviet  attack  had  stopped,  albeit  on  the 
Rhine. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Allied  olBcers 
think  that  if  the  Soviets  precipitated  a  crisis 
on  the  flanks,  then  the  Allies  coiild  do  the 
same  elsewhere,  maybe  seizing  all  East-bloc 
shipping  or  other  such  Ideas  rarely  discussed 
openly. 

Some  experienced  NATO  ofllclals  believe 
the  current  round  of  alarming  talk  in  some 
Washington  circles  is  aimed  more  at  ensur- 
ing that  the  Carter  administration  and  other 
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NATO  governments  gain  approval  In  thelr 
respectlve  parliaments  for  the  next  round 
of  weapon  procurements  so  that  the  balance 
does  not  tip  In  the  1980s.  That  seems  to  be 
what  HlU-Norton  is  saying. 

Viewed  from  Europe,  which  would  be  the 
battlefield  for  a  future  war,  the  East-West 
balance  Is  a  vastly  complicated  panorama 
that  looks  something  like  this: 

According  to  Western  Intelligence,  the 
Soviets  have  added  130,000  men  to  the  cen- 
tral region  In  the  past  five  years.  That 
pushes  the  total,  including  Warsaw  Pact 
allied  forces,  to  920,000  men. 
NATO  has  about  700,000. 
The  key,  however.  Is  that  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  total,  about  600.000  to  700,000  are  So- 
viet troops,  and  NATO  commanders  do  not 
think  that  is  enough  for  a  high-confidence 
Initial  attack. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  six 
highly  regarded  East  German  divisions,  few 
analysts  believe  the  Soviets  would  trust  the 
inclusion  of  divisions  from  other  countries 
In  a  first  wave,  the  crucial  one.  Others  ques- 
tion whether  the  Soviets  could  leave  coun- 
tries such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
without  occupying  Soviet  forces  during  an 
offensive  operation. 

The  Soviet  divisions  are  smaller  than  Al- 
lied ones  and  are  rated  in  the  West  as  prob- 
ably one-third  ready  to  move  on  eight  hours' 
notice,  one-third  on  72-hours'  notice,  and 
one-third  within  about  10  days. 

In  equivalent  terms.  Allied  specialists 
estimate  that  the  Soviets  could  field  about 
50  divisions  relatively  fast  and  NATO  about 
30. 

TTie  Soviets,  for  a  much  more  massive 
attack,  could  field  100  divisions,  but  that 
would  take  several  weeks  and  would  allow 
that  much  more  NATO  mobilization. 

Against  a  50-dlvlslon  attack,  top  Allied 
commanders  are  convinced  they  would  have 
a  minimum  of  72  hours'  warning  and  prob- 
ably more  since  It  would  be  Impocolble  to 
conceal  preparations  for  such  a  massive  un- 
dertaking. No  one  believes  the  West — specif- 
ically the  West  Germans,  on  whose  turf  the 
battle  would  be  fought,  and  the  Americans, 
with  500,000  troops  and  dependents  in 
Europe — would  not  take  some  action  during 
this  time. 

It  Is  here  that  the  West  Germans  are  the 
key.  They  can  mobilize  faster  than  the 
Americans  and  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
would. 

Says  one  of  West  Germany's  brightest 
young  generals.  48-year-old  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Wolfgang  Von  Altenburg:  "We  feel  we 
can  hold  long  enough  to  get  the  political 
decision"  In  the  West,  to  get  the  Moscow- 
Washington  hot  line  working. 

"We  can  hold  them  for  some  days" — he 
doesn't  say  how  many — "without  giving  up 
vital  territory  or  having  nuclear  weapons 
overrun  or  suffering  troop  losses  that  woulf* 
make  us  Inoperable.  But  we  are  on  the  edge." 
NATO  ofllcers  are  less  worried  about  the 
number  of  troops  in  their  armies  than  about 
their  location — In  reserve  units  at  home,  or 
far  from  the  potential  front  line.  Large  and 
competent  forces  can  be  added  to  the  In- 
place.  front-line  troops  with  reasonable 
warning  time,  but  many  NATO  commanders 
fear  that  the  political  leadership,  particu- 
larly In  the  United  States,  might  not  re<!pond 
to  provocatU'e  Soviet  moves  quickly  enough. 
One  top  U.S.  official  noted  that  "elected 
govertmients  don't  like  to  take  unpopular 
acts,  and  mobilization,  unless  there  Is  abso- 
lutely convincing  evidence  at  hand,  would 
be  politically  very  tough,  even  In  Germany 
and  the  U.S. 

"Governments  don't  make  points  by  re- 
acting to  things  that  don't  actually  happen, 
and  the  Soviets  could  do  lots  of  things  piece- 
meal which  might  not  provoke  mobilization. 
They  could  have  a  big  military  exercise  one 
day,  dribble  all  their  submarines  out  of  port 
over  a  few  other  days.  It  could  be  hard  to 


convince  people  that  we  have  the  warning 
time." 

The  Soviets  also  have  problems.  Aside  from 
questions  of  satellite  loyalty  In  a  crunch. 
Allied  specialists  point  out  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  fighting  on  foreign  soil  against 
NATO  forces  defending  their  homelands. 

Soviet  military  operations  give  no  Indica- 
tion that  their  commanders  have  anywhere 
near  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  resource- 
fulness to  respond  to  unexpected  situations 
as  do  Western  commanders.  Soviet  airmen 
are  not  well  trained,  by  U.S.  standards,  nor 
are  Soviet  naval  forces  as  experienced  at  sea. 
But  the  Soviets  have  large  numbers  of 
men  and  weapons.  They  have  long  had  about 
2Vi  times  as  many  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
as  NATO,  though  Western  tanks  In  many 
armies  are  better.  The  Soviets  are  said  to  be 
producing  some  2,000  new  tanks  a  year,  more 
than  double  the  recently  accelerated  U.S. 
rate. 

Steady  growth  of  the  Soviet  navy  into  a 
global  fleet  has  long  alarmed  Western  navies. 
And  in  the  last  five  years  or  so,  the  Soviet 
air  force  has  been  modernized:  long-range 
planes  capable  of  offensive  bombing  missions 
behind  NATO  lines  have  replaced  mostly 
short-range,  defensive  fighters. 

The  Soviets  have  added  long-range,  self- 
propelled  artillery  for  the  first  time,  chemi- 
cal warfare  equipment  and  river-crossing 
equipment.  They  also  have  deployed  3,000 
helicopter  gunshlps  with  a  roughly  35-mlle 
arc  directly  east  from  the  central  Fulda  Gap 
attack  area  Into  Germany,  an  action  that  has 
Western  intelligence  officers  puzzled. 

The  general  Improvement  In  Soviet  forces 
Is  In  quality  rather  than  In  numbers,  which 
Is  worrisome  to  the  West.  The  West  tradi- 
tionally has  led  qualitatively — and  still  does, 
but  by  a  narrower  margin. 

British,  American  and  West  Germans  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  buildup  is  Intentional,  di- 
rected from  the  top,  and  meant  to  give  the 
Soviets  a  political  edge  in  any  future  con- 
frontation. 

"The  Russians  may  not  be  Intending  to 
stage  an  attack  tomorrow,"  says  Von  Alten- 
burg, "but  they  want  to  be  able  to  put  on 
pressure.  They  are  very  careful  people,  as 
world  history  shows,  always  trying  to  reduce 
their  risk  potential.  If  they  play  poker,  they 
want  a  good  hand." 

Looking  at  the  Soviet  buildup,  Van  Alten- 
bury  says,  "You  must  consider  they  still  re- 
member the  shock  of  1941"  and  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion. "And  they  undoubtedly  need  troops 
to  pacify  their  satellite  countries,  plus  they 
do  have  global  commitments  now." 

Even  allowing  for  that,  he  thinks,  the 
Soviets  still  have  60  to  70  per  cent  more 
troops  than  needed  for  defense  in  Central 
Europe,  despite  economic  problems  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  buildup,  however,  has  not  gone 
unmatched  and  Western  specialists  believe 
the  West  has  already  offset  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  efforts. 

For  example,  while  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  has  been  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  Its 
old  self,  its  squadrons  la  Germany  in  the 
past  two  years  have  been  totally  replaced  by 
newer  French-British  Jaguar  Jets  and  U.S. 
Phantoms,  with  a  slight  increase  in  numbers. 
A  new  Britlsh-German-Itttlian  155  mm  how- 
itzer is  coming  Into  service  now. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  In  May  will  begin  bring- 
ing addltlorial  F-111  fighter-bombers  to  Eng- 
land and  new  FF-1515  fighters  to  Germany. 
U.S.  officers  also  suggest  that  a  major  addi- 
tional boost  to  NATO  alrpower  can  be  ex- 
pected soon. 

The  United  States  also  is  producing  the 
new  AW  ACS  aircraft  to  provide  early  warning 
of  air  attack  over  a  European  battlefield. 
Despite  some  Soviet  efforts  In  the  same  field, 
knowledgeable  sources  say  the  Soviet  version 
Is  In  no  way  comparable. 


The  190,000-man  U.S.  Seventh  army  In  Ger- 
many, though  short  of  some  supplies  given 
to  Israel  in  the  1973  war.  Is  Infinitely  better- 
manned  and  equipped  than  it  was  at  the 
peak  of  Vietnam.  Two  new  brigades  have 
been  added  and  enlisted  men  and  officers 
stay  here  longer. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  so-called  "smart" 
weapons,  guided  bombs  and  antitank  mis- 
siles, have  been  added  to  U.S.  stockpiles  over- 
seas. 

On  the  way.  according  to  U.S.  officers.  Is 
a  new  laser-guided  artillery  shell  that  fits 
155  mm  howitzers,  the  principal  artillery 
piece  in  the  U.S.  arsenal.  If  It  works,  the 
shell  win  give  the  howitzer  a  chance  to  knock 
out  tanks  on  the  move. 

Though  most  Americans  do  not  realize  It, 
the  West  Germans  provide  50  per  cent  of  the 
ground  forces  and  40  per  cent  of  the  air 
forces  initially  available  to  meet  a  Warsaw 
Pact  attack. 

The  West  Germans  have  3,700  tanks,  half 
of  them  the  superb  Leopards,  and  the  older 
M-48s  are  due  to  be  replaced  by  even  better 
Leopard  lis  now  coming  off  the  production 
line. 

Close  to  4,000  of  the  Marder  armored  com- 
bat vehicles  are  In  service  and  thousands  of 
the  highly  regarded  FYench-German-buUt 
"Milan"  antitank  missiles  are  being  added  to 
British,  French  and  West  German  forces 
here,  including  mounting  them  on  the  Mar- 
der. 

NATO  commanders  do  not  really  know  If 
this  is  adequate  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  tank 
advantage.  Von  Altenburg.  however,  does 
not  want  more  tanks  on  the  West  German 
side  of  the  line.  He  would  prefer  armored 
vehicles  carrying  antitank  missiles  and  armed 
infantry  to  stop  Soviet  tanks. 

Ultimately,  it  is  American  strength — spe- 
cifically the  Americans'  ability  to  threaten 
to  use,  or  actually  use,  nuclear  weapons  to 
stop  a  Soviet  onslaught — ^that  the  Europeans 
depend  on. 

Talk  by  President  Carter  about  eventually 
ridding  both  sides  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
does  not  comfort  the  Europeans  becaiose  they 
think  they  could  not  cope  with  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  on  a  strictly  conventional  level. 

There  is  another  factor,  too. 

"I  don't  mean  this  In  a  nasty  vmy,"  says 
Von  Altenburg.  "but  a  war  In  Europe  would 
produce  many  flags  In  American  windows 
for  losses,  and  that  would  be  a  tragedy.  But 
a  long  war  would  be  the  end  of  Germany. 

In  short,  the  Europeanf — not  Just  the  West 
Germans — want  the  United  States  to  quickly 
Invoke  the  threat  of  using  nuclear  weapons. 


PRIMITIVE  RWALRIES  IN  A 
NUCLEAR  AGE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  of  the  Washington  Post  series  on  the 
strategic  arms  debate  is  by  William 
Greider  and  Robert  G.  Kaiser.  It  points 
out  that  there  is  something  terribly 
primitive  in  the  rivalry  of  the  world's 
two  nuclear  superpowers  in  this  age  of 
computer  guided  rockets  and  incredibly 
destructive  weapons  and  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  this  kind  of  rivalry 
usually  ends  in  war. 

One  of  the  ba,sic  issues,  rarely  debated 
publicly,  is  whether  victory  in  a  nuclear 
exchange  would  have  any  value.  The 
article  points  out  that  a  "victorious"  So- 
viet Union  could  easily  emerge  weaker 
than  China,  Japan  or  the  European 
countries.  It  also  points  out  that  the  most 
plausible  explanation  for  the  Soviet  civil 
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tlon.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  former 
Air  Force  intelligence  chief,  for  one,  fears 
that  "the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  was  the 
decisive  turning  point  In  my  Judgment  that 
we  [have)  already  lost  the  strategic  balance." 

Paul  Nltze,  In  his  Influential  essay  last 
winter  In  Foreign  Affairs,  said  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  spending  $1  billion  a  year  on  civil 
defense  (compared  with  880  million  here) 
and  Nltze  cited  Soviet  manuals  from  1969 
and  1970  which  assert  that  no  more  than  3 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  population — a  mere  10 
million  Russians — would  be  killed  In  a  U.S. 
attack. 

"The  Soviets  may  well  overestimate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  civil  defense  program," 
Nltze  conceded,  "but  what  Is  plain  Is  that 
they  have  made,  for  20  years  or  more,  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  that 
does  assume,  to  a  degree  Incomprehensible 
to  Americans  (or  other  Westerners),  that 
nuclear  war  could  happen,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union   could  survive." 

An  associate  of  Nltze,  T.  K.  Jones  of  Boe- 
ing, has  since  calculated  the  question  more 
closely  and  made  ominous  projections  about 
what  the  Soviets  might  be  doing.  The  Soviets, 
ho  asserts,  "can  protect  their  Industry  and 
facilitate  Its  rapid  recovery  should  a  nuclear 
war  occur  .  .  can  protect  their  work 
force  .  .  .  [and)  protect  their  industrial 
machinery  .  .  ." 

"It  makes  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Nltze, 
who  mentions  Jones'  study  without  quite 
embracing  Its  conclusions. 

Among  other  things,  Jones  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  recover  from  a 
nuclear  war  "within  no  more  than  two  to 
four  years,  whereas  the  U.S.  could  not  re- 
cover In  less  than  12  years." 

Even  If  Russia  were  to  lose  half  of  Its 
population  and  all  of  Its  Industry,  Jones 
claims.  It  could  recover  Its  prewar  gross 
national  product  within  15  years.  As  one 
arms-control  advocate  pointed  out,  this 
would  amount  to  doubling  the  per-caplta 
GNP  for  the  Soviets  In  a  very  short  period — 
a  feat  which  they  have  had  trouble  doing 
without  nuclear  war. 

When  Science  magazine  asked  Jones  how 
much  bunker-bulldlng  and  factory  protec- 
tion the  Russians  are  actually  doing,  Jones' 
answer  was,  not  much. 

"But,"  he  told  Science,  "I  Just  have  this 
cold,  sinking  feeling  when  I  think  about  how 
much  there  might  be  that  we  don't  know 
about." 

As  Nitze's  article  suggested,  the  adherents 
of  the  civil  defense  gap  believe  the  Russians 
do  not  accept  our  view  that  nuclear  war  Is 
virtually  unthinkable.  Instead,  these  people 
warn,  the  Russians  are  serlausly  prepared  to 
fight  and  win  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

One  Indication  of  this,  they  say,  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  civil  defence  preparations: 
protection  of  some  Industrial  Infitallatlons 
against  the  hazards  of  blast  and  fallout, 
underground  Installations  to  save  the  coun- 
try's leadership,  underground  food  reserves 
and  published  plans  to  disperse  the  popula- 
tion If  an  attack  is  threatened. 

The  civil  defense  gap  theory  provokes 
extraordinarily  strong  reactions  within  the 
community  of  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  follow  and  participate  In  the  on- 
going debate  about  strategic  Issues.  While 
Nltze  or  Jones  talk  freely  of  possible  Soviet 
preparations  for  nuclear  war,  experts  with 
equally  good  credentials  ridicule  the  entire 
idea  as  "a  joke"  or  "ridiculous." 

So  when  the  alarm -sounders  cite  Soviet 
rhetoric  about  the  plausibility  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  Soviet  capacity  to  "win"  It,  their 
critics  cite  other  pieces  of  Soviet  rhetoric 
which  refer  to  a  superpower  nuclear  war  as 
"suicidal."  The  critics  also  note  that  Ameri- 
can military  literature  abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  fighting  and  prevailing  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Does  that  mean  we  are  preparing  to 
fight  one  ? 


Moreover,  the  figures  produced  by  Jones 
to  support  the  prop<:>sltlon  of  a  speedy  Soviet 
recovery  from  nuclear  war  are  by  no  means 
the  only  figures  available.  A  decade  ago,  for 
example,  the  Pentagon  made  these  calcula- 
tions on  the  potential  destructive  force  of 
U.S.  hydrogen  bombs  dropped  on  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

Four  hundred  equivalent  megatons  could 
kill  74  million  Soviet  citizens  and  wipe  out 
76  per  cent  of  Soviet  Industrial  capacity. 
Eight  hundred  megatons  could  kill  96  mil- 
lion people;  1,600  megatons  could  kill  116 
million. 

The  United  States,  according  to  one  con- 
gressional estimate,  now  has  about  4,200 
equivalent  megatons  ready  to  deliver 
against  Soviet  targets. 

But  the  "civil  defense  gap"  raises  broad- 
er questions  about  the  nature  of  the  enemy. 
Given  the  Invulnerability  of  America's  ca- 
pacity to  strike  back,  to  level  Russia's  great 
cities.  It  Is  plausible  to  think  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  might  risk  the  destruction  of  all 
they  have  built  since  World  War  H? 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  the  elder  statesman, 
one  of  the  first  to  warn  of  Soviet  hostility 
following  the  war,  describes  the  present 
alarms  as  "this  orgy  of  Russian  terror," 
which  obscures  obvious  realities  about  Rus- 
sian society. 

"Go  to  Leningrad,"  Harrlman  suggested. 
"Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  dedication,  a  determination  to 
reconstruct  the  past,  the  Imperial  palaces. 
They're  Just  determined  to  see  that  the  Ger- 
man Invasion  will  not  take  away  any  of  their 
heritage.  To  think  that  the  same  people  are 
planning  a  war  that  would  bring  atomic 
bombs  down  on  them  there  and  destroy 
everything  that  they  have  built — It  doesn't 
make  sense." 

The  alarmists  do  not  reject  that  view  so 
much  as  they  reject  the  certainty  with  which 
It  is  expressed.  What  If  Harrlman  is  wrong? 
they  would  ask.  Can  we  risk  a  mistake  that 
could  destroy  the  United  States? 

This  Is  the  frame  of  mind  that  has  always 
dominated  the  American  strategic  debate. 
r>rudence  above  all;  take  no  risks.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  took  this  even 
further  when  he  Invented  the  notion  of  the 
"greater  than  expected  threat" — a  danger 
from  the  enemy  greater  than  any  evidence 
sviggests  is  possible. 

This  sort  of  prudence  seems  to  lead  in 
only  one  direction — toward  more  and  better 
weapons. 

Critics  of  the  "worst  case"  view  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  programs  argue  that  this  time, 
at  least,  we  can  be  realistic  without  being 
imprudent.  They  raise  many  challenges  to 
the  alarmist  view.  For  example: 

Arent  there  some  targets  In  the  Soviet 
Union  which,  if  destroyed,  would  cripple  the 
economy  and  Invalidate  optimistic  projec- 
tions of  a  speedy  postwar  recovery? 

One  of  these  might  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission  In  Mos- 
cow, whose  files  and  computers  guide  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  the  centrally  planned 
economy.  Another  might  be  the  country's 
oil  refineries,  which — according  to  congres- 
slGual  stafl'  analysts — cannot  be  protected 
against  nuclear  blast.  Yet  another,  proposed 
m  a  recent  article  In  Orbis  magazine,  might 
be  the  dams  and  drainage  systems  in  Soviet 
farm  regions.  Without  them  millions  of  acres 
of  fertUe  land  could  be  turned  into  mwshes 
and  desert. 

Is  mass  evacuation  of  city  dwellers  into  the 
countryside  a  realistic  possibility? 

The  "worst  case"  scenarios  predict  that  city 
dwellers  could  go  into  fields  and  forests, 
where  they  would  dig  makeshift  shelters  and 
stay  for  the  duration  of  the  nuclear  ex- 
change. But  what  about  the  weather?  The 
Russian  winter  can  last  six  months;  in  spring 
and  fall  the  countryside  is  awash  with  mud. 
Is  the  Soviet  Union  counting  on  a  civil  de- 
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fense   system   usable   only   for  a   couple   of 

months  in  summer? 

Would  victory  In  a  nuclear  exchange  have 
any  vtUue? 

The  alarmists  discuss  the  possibility  In 
terms  of  the  two  superpowers  and  the  rela- 
tive speed  with  which  they  might  recover 
from  a  nuclear  war.  But  a  "vlctorlDus"  Soviet 
Union  could  easily  emerge  weaker  t'nan 
China,  weaker  than  Japan,  weaker  In  rela- 
tion to  the  restive  East  European  satelll*es. 
Would  those  countries  voluntarily  i-emaln 
subservient  to  a  crippled  Russia  that  was 
unable  to  provide  the  oil  and  raw  niatsrials 
it  now  sells  them?  For  that  matter,  would 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania? 

(Asked  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  war 
on  the  Soviets'  superpower  status,  Jones  re- 
plies that  In  his  scenarios  the  Russians 
would  emerge  from  nuclear  war  with  sub- 
stantial military  superiority  over  all  other 
world  powers,  so  the  Soviets  could  still  in- 
timidate their  neighbors,  and  even  coerce 
the  United  States  and  others  to  provide  food, 
machinery  and  other  things  needed  for  re- 
covery.) 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  the 
Soviet  olvU  defense  program  would  appear 
to  be  the  Chinese  threat,  in  the  view  of  many 
scholars.  China  has  a  primitive  and  limited 
nuclear  arsenal.  The  Chinese  and  Soviets 
have  already  fought  along  their  long  border, 
and  animosity  is  deep. 

The  Soviet  shelter  system  "would  be  use- 
ful under  certain  circumstances  against  the 
Chinese,"  according  to  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists — even  If  It  would  not 
assure  much  protection  against  an  all-out 
American  attack. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations. 
Senior  CIA  officials  have  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  use  civil  defense  as  one  means  of 
mobilizing  the  population,  a  tool  which  un- 
elected  leaders  employ  to  instill  a  useful  de- 
gree of  fear.  It  helps  remind  the  often  un- 
disciplined population  that  the  country  faces 
a  constant  foreign  threat — that  vigilance  Is 
a  duty. 

Examined  closely,  the  Soviet  Union's 
mailed  fist  Is  wrapped  around  some  em- 
barrassing weaknesses.  For  example,  this  Is 
a  superpower  that  cannot  be  traversed  on 
a  paved  road — none  exists  that  crosses  the 
U.S.S.R.  Its  technology  Is  often  primitive. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Soviet  civilian 
economy  Is  25  years  behind  ours  in  com- 
puterization. Soviet  productivity  is  poor,  and 
the  Russians  must  turn  to  foreigners  for 
basic  economic  Inputs — the  capacity  to  build 
passenger  cars  and  trucks,  and  cups  and 
saucers. 

American  farming  makes  up  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product,  yet 
U.S.  productivity  is  so  abundant  that  It  can 
ball  out  failures  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
agriculture  is  17  per  cent  of  the  GNP. 

In  short,  Soviet  leaders  have  lots  of  good 
reasons  for  feeling  inferior.  Y'et  their  ideology 
promises  that  someday  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
will  overrun  the  "decadent  capitalists"  and 
reign  supreme.  How  does  one  keep  the  So- 
viet faith  when  reality  promises  a  long  fu- 
ture as  No.  2  in  most  spheres  of  modern 
life? 

Military  hardware  Is  one  area  where  the 
Soviets  can  catch  up,  crudely,  at  great  ex- 
pense, but  still  It  is  a  psychic  comfort,  im- 
portant to  their  Ideology  and  their  self- 
esteem.  The  Kremlin  leaders  wish  to  tell 
themselves,  their  people  and  the  world  that 
they,  too — like  the  rich  Americans — are  sec- 
ond to  none. 

If  fear  and  Insecurity  are  major  motiva- 
tions for  Soviet  arms-building  (as  opposed  to 
some  active  design  to  achieve  a  "war-flght- 
Ing"  capability),  this  perspective  opens  new 
questions  for  Americans  to  answer  about 
their  own  self-interest.  Is  It  in  America's 
long-term  Interest,  not  to  mention  the 
world's,  to  lead  the  Soviets  off  on  another 


chase,  another  round  of  unlimited  arms 
building?  Once  the  Russians  have  satisfied 
themselves  on  nuclear  parity  with  America, 
do  they  have  mutual  motives  for  arms  re- 
ductions, domestic  pressures  which  might  be 
more  compelling  and  exploitable  If  the  arms 
race  abates? 

The  strategic  debate  deserves  to  be  wid- 
ened. By  counting  only  weapons  and  Ignor- 
ing the  other  aspects  of  Soviet  society,  the 
West  credits  the  Russians  in  the  only  cate- 
gory in  which  they  can  compete.  Ignoring 
the  many  others  where  they  cannot. 

"The  Intelligence  community  will  not  look 
at  the  hard  analytical  questions  which  can't 
be  answered  precisely."  an  arms  control  of- 
ficial complained  with  de.spalr.  "Why  do  the 
Russians  say  what  they  say  rhetorically?  Why 
do  they  deploy  so  many  different  [weapons] 
systems?  Why  do  they  buy  what  they  buy, 
What's  the  relationship  between  the  political 
leadership  and  the  military  bureaucracy? 
What  are  their  true  strategic  intentions?" 

In  short.  Americans  have  to  ask,  less  pas- 
sionately, more  objectively;  what  Is  that 
tribe  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
really  like? 


WHALEN  NOTES  GROWING  SUP- 
PORT FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RAISE     DEFERRAL     LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extnid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  support  continues 
to  grow  for  the  Congressional  Pay  Raise 
Deferral  Act,  which  I  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  this  Congress. 

As  of  this  date,  a  total  of  88  Repre- 
sentatives have  joined  as  cosponsors  of 
my  legislation. 

Just  this  past  weekend  I  again  read 
in  the  newspaper  tliat  President  Carter 
endorses  the  concept  of  deferring  any 
increase  in  congressional  salary  until 
the  Congress  following  the  one  that  ap- 
proves the  increase.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service  is  increas- 
ingly inclined  toward  acting  on  my  pro- 
posal. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  quite  encourag- 
ing. A  revision  of  our  procedures  for 
congressional  pay  raises  Is  essenti.-.l  if 
v.e  are  to  eliminate  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  blatant  possible  ex?mple  of 
inherent  conflict  of  intei'est,  and  this 
support  from  public  officials  bodes  well 
for  pass.ige  of  my  bill. 

However,  what  I  find  most  encourag- 
ing of  all  is  the  support  for  the  Con- 
gressional Pay  Raise  Deferr.il  Act  among 
the  general  public.  I  am  receiving  Ut- 
ters from  citizens  around  the  country, 
encouraging  me  to  continue  pressing  for 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am  also 
receiving  substantial  editorial  support. 

In  the  CoNGREssiovAL  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 16  I  inserted  the  texts  of  editorial.^ 
that  appeared  in  the  news  media  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio:  Om^ha.  Nebr.;  Roanoke,  Va.: 
and  Toledo,  Ohio.  Today,  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  texts 
of  editorials  that  were  recently  sent  to 
me  from  Seattle,  Wash.:  Bakersfleld, 
Calif.;  Richmond,  Va.:  and  Albany,  N.Y.: 
EorroRiAL   From    KOMO   Radio   and   TV, 

Seattle,    Wash.,   February   25,    1977 
Some   15,000  federal  employees.  Including 
every  Member  of  Congre.ss.  are  now  enjoying 
their  new  pay  raises.  They  come  from  one  of 


those  crazy  pieces  of  legislation  that  be- 
comes effective  unless  rejected  by  Congress. 

The  legislation  was  not  rejected. 

The  measure  handed  over  812.000  addi- 
tional salary  to  congressmen  and  high  level 
federal  employees. 

But  there  Is  remedial  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  congressmen  from  fattening 
their  own  salaries  in  the  future. 

Ohio  Congressman  Charles  Whalen  wants 
to  stop  this  practice  and  has  Introduced  the 
Congressional  Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act.  This 
act  woulo  bring  the  federal  government  Into 
line  with  37  states.  Including  Washington, 
who  prohibit  their  legislatures  from  raising 
salaries  during  their  current  term. 

KOMO  does  not  quarrel  with  the  argument 
that  a  salary  adjustment  was  needed.  Except 
for  a  five  percent  cost-of-living  raise,  this 
was  the  first  salary  increase  for  Congress 
since  1969. 

But  KOMO  does  argue  with  an  arrange- 
ment that  allows  Congress  to  vote  on  an 
l-sue  so  clearly  benefitting  themselves.  New 
legislation  deferring  pay  raises  until  the 
start  of  the  newly  elected  Congress  would 
avoid  conflict  of  Interest  charges.  New  legis- 
lation might  also  help  Congress  regain  some 
of  the  American  people's  confidence  lost  over 
the  last  few  years. 

(From  the  Bakersfleld  Calif ornlan, 
Feb.  21.  1977) 

Pay  Goes  Up  Without  a  Vote 
Your  congressman's  salary  has  gone  up 
512,000  a  year — to  $57,000 — without  a  vote 
of  Congress  even  though  an  estimated  three- 
quarters  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
said  to  oppose  the  raise. 

We'd  say  this  Is  a  strange  way  to  run  rep- 
resentational government. 

The  pay  Increases,  recommended  for  legis- 
lators, members  of  the  federal  Judiciary  and 
other  high  federal  employes  by  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission,  were  enacted  by  con- 
gressional Inaction. 

Lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  House  lead- 
ership might  be  a  better  explanation. 

Resolutions  to  stall  the  automatic  raises 
never  got  to  the  House  floor  for  debate. 

There  is  every  indication  svich  a  bill  would 
have  carried. 

Many  congressmen.  Baker.'^field's  Rep.  Bill 
Ketchum  among  them,  cannot  be  blamed. 
They  never  got  a  chance  to  cast  a  vote. 
Ketchum  and  approximately  50  other  repre- 
se:itatlves  cosponsored  legislation  to  deny 
congressmen  the  right  to  raise  their  own 
salaries.  Twenty-eight  states.  Incudlng  Cali- 
fornia, have  such  statutes. 

The  bill's  cuthor.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen 
Jr.,  R-Ohlo,  observed  recently  that  the  pro- 
posal would  "remove  (Congress)  from  the 
awkward  conflict-of-interest  situation  in 
which  we  are  now  trapped  and  also  would  be 
giving  our  constituents  a  fair  and  timely  op- 
portunity to  pass  Judgmsnt  on  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  whatever  we  decide  regarding  pay 
increase"-.  ..." 

Whalen's  measure  still  merits  considera- 
tion, even  though  the  ho:-.s»  (figuratively 
r.p;aking)  has  left  the  stall. 

Other  changes  In  the  legislative  process 
also  are  in  order.  The  public's  will  was  effec- 
tively thwarted  by  procedural  rules  which 
blocked  consideration  of  the  Quadrennial 
Commission's  recommendations. 

Congress  had  but  30  days  to  act  once  the 
plan  was  transmitted  by  the  White  House. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  maze  through 
which  a  bill  passes  en  route  to  House  or  Sen- 
ate floor  know  that  a  month   Isn't  enough. 

The  current  situation  virtually  guarantees 
enactment  by  default. 

No  proposal  which  raises  salaries  and  In- 
creases the  public's  fiscal  responsibility 
should  become  law  without  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress. Even  though  we  are  opposed  to  the 
raise,  we  could  have  accepted  the  fact — 
grudgingly — had  our  vlewjxjlnt  been  de- 
feated by  majority  vote. 
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[From   the   Richmond.   Va.,   :|cws   Leader. 
Feb.  14.  1977 
Pat  Raise 

Several  members  of  Congress 
the  shamefulness  of  Congress 
own  pay  Increases.  Chip 
Whalen  Is  pushing  a  bill  that 
Congress  from  approving  pay 
cept  for  future  Congresses.  Mi 
done    seme   historical    research 
that  such  a  restriction  f.rst  w 
an  eleventh  amendment  to  th( 
of  R!ghts.  At  the  time.  James 
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[From  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Kr*ckerbocker 

News-Union  Star,  Feb.  1  r    1977] 

CoxcR'^ss  Pay 

The  average  family  In  this 
annual  income  of  about  SI2, 
if    Just   barely,    these   families 
therefore,  It's  hard  ^o  work 
pathy  for  the  congressmen  w 
and  whining  about  how  they  Jv 
it  on  S45.000  a  year.  The  cong; 
of  course,  Is  to  do  what  the 
can't   do,   and   that   Is  for   the 
to  raise  their  owti  pay  to  S57,00( 

Perhaps    the    most    oljjec 
about  the  process  of  this  paj 
the   congressmen   will   not   hafe 
election   between   the   time 
own  pay  and  the  time  they  co 
money.   In   37   states,    Includl 
legislators  are  prohibited  frotr 
own  salaries  during  their  term 
Ned    Pattlson,    a    Democrat 
number   of    Metroland    countfcs 
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several  congressmen  saying  Congress  should 
adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  legislatures,  Pat- 
tlson Is  right. 


REEMPLOYT.TENT  SERVICES  ACT 

(Mr,  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress considers  additional  funding  for 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act,  an- 
other measure  designed  to  alleviate  our 
unemployment  problems  is  being  rein- 
troduced. This  bill  is  the  Reemployment 
Services  Act,  which  provides  for  improve- 
ment of  our  public  employment  offices.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  among  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill.  Permit  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  my  reasons  for 
supporting  it. 

First,  the  bill  is  designed  to  Improve 
and  update  an  already  existing  program. 
The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of 
public  employment  offices.  Although  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  law  has  re- 
mained unchanged  during  the  last  44 
years,  and  recent  statistics  indicate  that 
the  present  system  is  Inadequate  for  to- 
day's job-market  demands. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  re- 
vealed that  in  1975,  only  17  percent  of 
the  applicants  to  the  employment  service 
actually  were  placed  in  a  job.  and  58  per- 
cent did  not  receive  Job  referral,  coimsel- 
ing,  testing,  or  employment  services  of 
any  kind.  GAO  also  found  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  employees  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Service.  Fully  60  percent  of 
the  employers  interviewed  did  not  list  all 
of  their  job  openings  with  the  Service, 
and  only  10  percent  were  willing  to  list 
managerial  positions. 

In  this  period  of  high  nationwide  un- 
employment, it  is  Imperative  that  we  up- 
grade the  quality  of  services  provided  by 
public  employment  offices.  The  Reem- 
ployment Services  Act  addresses  this  is- 
sue by  establishing  an  "outreach"  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  management 
assistance  to  local  offices.  Each  office,  in 
turn,  must  develop  annual  plans  fcr  im- 
proved .services  and  innovative  programs. 
It  must  also  make  a  cost-efTectlveness 
study  of  proposed  changes  in  priorities, 
programs,  and  objectives.  No  funding 
will  be  allocated  to  a  local  public  em- 
ployment office  unless  its  management 
plan  has  been  approved.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  method  will  improve  services 
and  encourage  job  seekers  and  em- 
ployers to  utilize  public  employment 
offices. 

Second,  the  Reemployment  Services 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  assistance  to  a 
broader  range  of  unemployed  people.  At 
present,  only  25  percent  of  the  employers 
interviewed  for  a  GAO  study  are  willing 
to  list  job  opportunities  for  professionals. 
Statistics  also  indicate  that  the  employ- 
ment officers,  themselves,  oCFer  assistance 
primarily  to  people  with  short-term 
career  goals.  Approximately  53  percent 
of  the  jobs  listed  with  the  service  are  ex- 
pected to  last  only  fcr  less  than  5  months. 
Clearly,  our  national  employment  office 
system  should  provide  aid  not  only  to  the 
unskilled  worker,  but  also  to  the  many 


unemployed     people     with     experience, 
skills,  and  long-range  objectives. 

This  bill  states  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
financial  assistance,  an  agency  must  de- 
velop Job  placement  and  counseling  pro- 
grams for  professional,  technical,  and 
managerial  workers,  clerical  and  service 
workers,  craftsmen;  salesmen,  agricul- 
tural workers,  laborers,  operatives,  vet- 
erans, and  the  handicapped.  Thus,  it  at- 
tempts to  assist  the  average,  career- 
oriented  man  and  woman  faced  with 
unemployment. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  the  creation 
of  an  interstate  job  information  network. 
The  need  for  up-to-date  news  on  job  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  be- 
came most  apparent  during  construction 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  Thousands  of 
individuals  moved  to  the  State  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  find  jobs,  and 
for  a  time,  Alaska  was  faced  with  the 
burden  of  supporting  those  who  could  not 
obtain  work.  On  the  other  extreme,  a 
company  in  Seabrook,  N.H..  had  difficulty 
locating  ironworkers  for  a  construction 
project  because  few  lived  in  the  State 
or  knew  of  the  project.  In  both  of  these 
Instances,  if  the  job  seekers  and  employ- 
ers had  access  to  a  reliable  information 
system,  neither  would  have  had  to  under- 
take an  expensive  and  time-consuming 
job  or  employee  hunt.  It  is  essential  that 
we  develop  a  Job  bank  or  similar  system 
which  can  provide  reliable  Interstate  em- 
ployment Information  in  an  efficient,  in- 
expensive manner.  This  is  a  vital  element 
of  the  Recmploymeiit  Services  Act. 

This  legislation  dovetails  neatly  with 
other  congressional  efforts  to  deal  with 
unemployment.  We  have  introduced  bills 
to  aid  specific  groups,  such  as  our  young 
people  and  public  employees,  and  we  have 
passed  legislation  to  create  more  jobs. 
This  bill  directs  assistance  to  the  average, 
unemployed  man  and  woman  and  it  at- 
tempts to  fill  existing  openings  by  im- 
proving an  existing  program.  It  can  serve 
as  a  vital  element  in  our  approach  to  the 
complex  problem  of  unemployment,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 


SOLAR   AND    CONSERVATION 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  FebruaiT  23,  15  Congressmen 
and  9  Senators  introduced  a  package  of 
solar  and  conservation  legislation.  I  was 
honored  to  have  been  joined  by  my  fel- 
low House  colleagues.  Congressmen 
George  Brov.'n,  James  Jeffords,  Ronald 
MoTTL,  Berkley,  Bedell,  James  Ober- 
ST.AR,  J.  J.  Pickle,  Robert  Drinan,  Fred- 
erick Richmond,  Michael  Harrington, 
Stewart  McKi\ney,  Joe  Moakley,  Max 
Baucus,  Clarence  Long,  and  Mike  Mc- 
CoRMACK  in  this  most  important  response 
to  our  country's  energy  needs. 

This  comprehensive  package  of  bills 
includes  programs  for  the  promotion  and 
use  of  solar  energy  and  conservation  in 
the  areas  of  small  business,  agriculture, 
international  applications.  Federal 
buildings,  and  assistance  to  individuals 
through  grants,  loans,  and  tax  credits.  I 
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have  included  below  brief  descriptions  of 
each  particular  piece  of  legislation,  and 
urge  your  support. 

Although  I  was  particularly  Involved 
in  the  drafting  of  the  bUl  to  promote  the 
use  of  solar  energy  and  conservation 
measures  In  Federal  buildings,  I  am  tre- 
mendously enthusiastic  about  the  whole 
package.  National  benefits  include  in- 
creased jobs  and  very  substantial  savings 
of  both  money  and  nonrenewable  energy 
supplies.  The  support  of  labor  unions, 
environmental  groups,  and  public  in- 
terest organizations  is  a  good  harbinger 
of  success  for  this  package.  Another  good 
omen  was  the  broad  coalition  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  only  joined  together 
to  support  these  bills  but  who  have 
worked  together  during  the  past  months 
as  the  bills  evolved. 

A  description  of  the  bills  in  this  im- 
portant solar  and  conservation  package 
follows : 

Solar  Package — Bill  Summaries 

1.  SOLAR  and  energy  CONSERVATION  COM- 
MERCIALIZATION  ACT 

The  purpose  o:  this  Act  Is  to  encourage  the 
commercialization  and  Installation  of  solar, 
energy  coi-.servatloii  and  other  renewable  en- 
ergy source  equipment  and  measures.  The 
bill  offers  low  Interest  loans  to  homeowners, 
the  loans  covering  75  Tc  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase and  In-stallatlon  of  the  equipment  up 
to  $4,000  for  energy  conservation  and  $10,000 
for  solar  and  renewable  sources.  Grants  are 
available  to  those  whose  incomes  are  le^s 
than  $30,000,  to  cover  up  to  20  to  251;  of 
the  purchase  and  Installation  costs.  Financial 
incentives  In  tlie  form  of  loans  and  grai.ts 
are  also  made  available  to  neighborhood, 
community  and  nonprofit  groups  for  the  ii'.- 
stallatlon  of  qualified  energy  systems.  Small 
businesses  are  eligible  for  low  Interest  loans. 

The  Department  of  Housing  ai:d  Urban 
Development  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  administer  the  Act,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. While  financial  safeguards  must  be 
applied,  the  agencies  are  directed  to  make 
the  Incentives  available  to  applicants  ulth  as 
little  difficulty  and  red  tape  as  possible. 

2.     AGRICULTURE     SOLAR     ENERGY     RESEARCH,     DE- 
VELOPMENT  AND    DEMONSTRATION    ACT   OF    197  7 

This  Act  Is  a  comprehensive  promotion  of 
solar  energy  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  legislation  extends 
the  USDA's  authority  for  research  to  Include 
solar  energy  research  related  to  agriculture, 
authorizes  the  Extension  Service  to  instruct 
and  demonstrate  solar  energy  uses,  and  di- 
rects the  Farmer's  Home  Administration  to 
include  solar  energy  equipment  within  their 
housing  and  :arm  equipment  loan  programs. 

The  Act  also  establishes  an  Information 
system  for  compiling  a  list  of  solar  energy 
research  projects  related  to  agriculture  such 
as  solar  crop  dryers.  Irrigation  pumps,  and 
livestock  shelter  heating  systems,  and  a  na- 
tional network  of  farmo  within  each  state 
which  will  demonstrate  tlils  solar  equipment. 
These  demonstration  farms,  v.hlch  will  be 
Implemented  bv  the  State  De^sartments  of 
Agriculture  with  the  asslstance'of  the  USDA 
Extension  Service,  land  grant  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations,  are  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  enerpy  savings,  economic  via- 
bility, and  usefulness  of  such  solar  equip- 
ment to  local  farmers  and  Interested  groups 
and  Individuals.  The  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
Is  94S  million. 

3.     HOt7SE    RESOLtrriON    REGARDING    THE    TTSE    OF 
SOLAR  ENERGY  TN  HOUSE  OmCE  BOTLOmCS 

The  Re<^olutlon  authorizes  $50,000  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  usine  solar  cnerfry  in  con- 
nection with  the  heating,  cooling,'  and  hot 


water  systems  or  subsystems  of  the  office 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Members  and  staff 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Priority  is 
given  to  House  Office  Building  Annex  =2, 
which  Is  believed  to  be  the  building  most 
likely  to  prove  feasible  for  the  most  extensive 
retrofit,  and  which  Is  currently  undergoing 
eMtensive  renovations.  The  study  Is  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  Is  to  be  completed  within  6ix 
months  of  enactment. 

4.    INTERNATIONAL    APPROPRIATE    ENERGY    TECH- 
NOLOGIES    PROGRAM 

Two  bills,  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  to  establish  a 
cooperative  program  with  developing  coun- 
tries to  accelerate  the  development  of  non- 
conventional,  decentralized,  rural  energy 
technologies.  An  explicit  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  the  commercialization 
of  small-scale  power  systems  by  U.S.  private 
industry,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  U.S. 
ana  developing  countries. 

The  program  Includes  a  series  of  regional 
and  country  studies  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  private  Industry  to 
determino  v.-hat  energy  needs,  uses  and 
sources  can  be  Identified  In  various  climatic 
r«??ir>ns,  and  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive InrG.T.iatlcn  network  which  will  per- 
mit the  early  transferability  of  these  tech- 
nologies around  the  world.  Pilot  projects  are 
to  be  started  as  qu'ckly  ai?  possible.  AID.  Is 
authorized  a1  least  SIO  million  and  E  R.D.A. 
$5  million  for  FY  78  to  carry  this  program. 

This;  proposal  ratifies  the  best  thinking 
along  appropriate  energy  technology  lines 
that  has  emerged  from  A.I.D.  and  E.R.D.A.; 
mandates  and  funds  a  conceptualization 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  between  the  2 
agencies. 

6.     FEDERAL     BUILDINGS:      PROMOTION     OF     SOLAR 
ENERGY,   CONSERVATION    AND   LIKE-CYCLE   COST 

EVALUATION 

This  bill  promotes  the  ufe  of  energy  con- 
servation, solar  energy,  and  total  energy  sys- 
tems in  Federal  buildings. 

The  first  two  requirements  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  an  energy  audit  of  existing  build- 
ings and  the  establishment  of  life  cycle  cost 
metiiodology  to  be  used  for  new  building 
construction  and  procurement  and  the  refit- 
ting of  existing  buildings  wiih  energ\  con- 
servation and  solar  techniques.  The  bill  then 
e.stablishes  an  orderly  refitting  of  existing 
buildings  and  requires  all  new  Federal  build- 
ing construction  to  incorporate  life  cycle 
ccst  energy  evaluations.  In  addition  G.S.A. 
Is  required  to  include  equipment  for  energy 
conservation  and  for  the  xitllization  of  solar 
energy  and  total  energy  systems  In  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Service. 

Each  Federal  Agency  shall.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  Its  budget  requests,  include  a  specific 
line  item  for  retrofit  measures  and  new  con- 
structio.i  costs  relating  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  coordination  of  agency  activity 
and  reporting  resides  with  the  Administrator 
of  P.E.A.  until  such  time  as  the  transfer  of 
duties  is  required  under  the  newly  estab- 
lished Departm.ent  cf  Energy. 

6.    FEDERAL    BUrLrtNGS    SPACE    AND    WATER    HEAT- 
ING,   AND    PHOTOVOLTAIC    INSr.'lLLATlONS 

Federal  buildings  are  a  prime  candidate  to 
give  a  needed  push  in  order  to  liv^iure  rapid 
commercialization  of  space  and  waterheat- 
Ing  as  well  as  automation  and  cost  reduction 
of  photovoltaic  eqvilTmcnt.  In  order  to  bring 
the  rapid  economics  cf  scale  of  these  tech- 
nologies which  have  been  recently  predicted 
by  various  ERDA  contractors,  this  bill  man- 
dates, first,  installation  of  solar  space  heat- 
ing and  hot  water  systems  In  over  15,000  GSA 
and  DOD  buildings  over  a  6  year  peilod.  Sec- 
ond, the  installation  of  some  £0  megawatts 
electrical  per  year  fcr  5  years  of  photovoltaic 
electric  svstems.  Cost  of  soace  hvatir.g,  about 
SSOO  million,  for  photovcltaics  SlOO  million, 
spending  which  It  is  believed  will  be  more 


than  recouped  by  our  oil  payments  abroad 
and  through  replacement  of  remote  electrical 
generators  with  photovoltaic  systems. 
7.  SMALL  business:  commerialization  assist- 
ance. GOVERNMENT  RESE.\RCH  PARTICIPATION 

•ntle  I:  Provide  for  a  S75  mUlion  authoriza- 
tion to  the  SBA  for  loans  on  a  direct,  guar- 
anteed or  participatory  basis  for  small  busi- 
ne^s-.'s  involved  commercially  in  solar  energy 
or  ccnservation.  Establishes  a  grant  progran'i 
throvigh  SBA  for  any  non-profit  organization 
to  provide  training  seminars  for  small  btisi- 
ness  concerns  in  practical  and  easily  Im.ple- 
n:ented  methods  for  the  design,  Imple- 
mentation, and  maintenance  of  solar  en- 
ergy equipment,  (conversion  of  the  HVAC 
Indv.stry) 

Title  n:  Establishes  an  Office  of  Inven- 
tlcn  and  Innovation  in  ERDA  to  oversee  XBS 
evalv.ation  and  unsolicited  proposals.  Author- 
izes $5  million  for  "small  grants"  (up  to  $50.- 
000)  to  small  buflnefses  and  individual  In- 
ventors for  the  research,  development  or 
demor.stration  of  "promising  energy  related 
inventions"  found  technically  feasible.  Au- 
thorl::es  £45  million  for  grants,  loans,  or 
loan  guarantees  In  excess  of  £50.000  with  the 
approval  of  the  Assistant  Administrator  re- 
sponsible for  the  area  the  technology  involves. 
Requires  that  a  minimum  of  20'-  of  ERD.^ 
solar  funds  be  available  to  smai!  firms.  Di- 
rects ERDA  to  develop  a  definltio.i  of  Small 
Business  in  consultation  with  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator. Directs  ERDA  to  "vigorously  en- 
courage" small  business  and  individual  In- 
ventors participation  In  their  programs,  and 
requires  ERD.\  to  report  on  their  implemen- 
tation of  this  directive  In  their  annual  re- 
port to  Congress. 

8.    RENEWABLE    ENERGY    AND    ENERUY 
CONSERVATION    TAX    ACT 

This  Act  provides  a  tax  credit  (effectively. 
a  tax  refund*  to  those  who  Invest  in  energy 
conservation  and  renev>-able  energy  measures 
These  include  insulation,  storm  windows,  and 
doors,  solar  energy,  geothermal  energy  and 
wind  energy  systems,  and  other  measures. 

For  energy  conservation  in  the  home,  the 
maximum  tax  credit  Is  equal  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  amount  spent,  with  a  maximum  of 
S750.  Fcr  renewable  energy  In  the  home,  the 
maximum  credit  1?  40  percent  of  the  first 
$1,500  spent  and  25'".-  of  the  additional  ex- 
pDnditure,  with  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,500 
per  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  provide  greater  benefits  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  people,  the  credit  is 
graduated.  The  credit  Is  scaled  down  to  a 
maximum  of  SI 50  for  conservation  and  $500 
for  renewable  energy  for  perscns  with  in- 
comes about  636,000.  An  investment  tax  credit 
of  12  per  cent  for  conservation  and  25  per 
cent  for  renewable  energy  Is  provided  for 
buslnesse5  and  industrv. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen).  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.«;ent,  permission  to 
address  the  Koi;se.  following  the  legis- 
lati\e  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(Tlie  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
rue-t  of  Mr.  Evans  of  D.=>'an-9rei  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  :> 

Mr.  Jefforcs.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen.  for  5  minuter,  today. 

Mr.  Sarasin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emery,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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(The  following  Membeni 
quest  of  Mr.  Whitely)  to 
tend    their    remarks    and 
traneous  material : ) 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minu 
Mr.  Blouin,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Vanik.  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minute 
Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minute: 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.   Patterson    of 
minutes,  today. 


(at  the  re- 
4evlse  and  ex- 
include    ex- 


today. 

, today. 
:es,  today, 
today, 
today, 
today. 
,  today, 
tjoday. 
today. 

for 


Calif  Dmia 
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ances. 


nstances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i  ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks]  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Richmond,  immediately  following 
vote  on  H.R.  3753. 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela'  i' 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Shuster  in  three  ins 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  in4tances 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instance  > 

Mr.  Emery. 

(The  following  Members  I  (at  tl'e  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitley)  ant  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  FlTHIAN. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instarjces 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  Holland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mrs.    Burke    of    Califorr 


instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.    Ford    of   Tennessee 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  five  instance: 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances . 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Brodhead  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Kress. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  Califorjiia  in  two 
instances. 
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A    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 


865.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  F-18  Naval  Strike 
Fighter  program  (PSAD-77-24,  March  1, 
1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
c-rr.ment  Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  utility 

authority   recommended   In   the  message   oJ      rpSl=I^,^!:^3r?^Tt,U'rT2t  1^^^7rjofn?rt"o 

the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 


the  President  of  September  22,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of   1974;    and 

H.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize a  special  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
Miss  Marian  Anderson. 


ADJOURNMENT      TO      WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  2.  AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1977,  at  1  o'clock  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  the  HUD  Coinsmance 
Program,  pursuant  to  section  244(f)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
en  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
."btatea    pursuant    to    section    50Ua)    of    the 


and  Armed  Services. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
Gjneral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  Roland 
and  Chaparral  missile  programs  (PSAD-77- 
38,  March  1,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  patrol  combatant 
mUslle  (hydrofoil)  ship  program  (PSAD-77- 
46,  Februar>'  25,  1977);  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
steps  the  Government  can  take  to  improve 
the  care  of  children  In  foster  care  Institutions 
(HRD-77-40,  February  22,  1977);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  executive  branch  enforcement  of 
fln?nc!al  disclosure  reporting  requirements 
(FPCD-77-23,  February  28.  1977);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ia    in    two 
In    two   in- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    MAHON:    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions, H.R.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of    1975   individual   income   taxes   and   other 
paymsnts,  to  reduce  individual  and  business 
Education  Amendments  of  1974;  to  the  Com*      *nco"ie  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  slmpUAca- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ^'o"  »"'!  reform  (Rept.  No.  95-27,  Pt.  II). 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council         Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


on  Environmental  Quality.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Councirs  activities  under  the  Freedom 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MtlRPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3753.  A 


of    Information    Act    during    calendar    year     ''^'^  ***  bring  certain  governing  International 


1S76,   pursuant   to   5   U.S.C.    552(d);    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Opcratlc».is. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 


fishery  agreements  within  the  purview  of  the 
Fishery    Conservation    Zone   Transition    Act; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-31).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 
Mr.  WOLFF:  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
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c!om  of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year     Abuse  and  Control.   Report  on   summary  of 


1976,   pursuant   to   5   U.S.C.   552(d);    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Corpo- 
ration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government   Operations. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The  Re- 
npgotlatlon  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  statvis  of  the  Army's  hlgh-to-medium 
altitude  air  defense  systems  (PSAD-77-18, 
Februarj-  25,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Armed 
Services. 


testimony  and  findings  and  conclusions  re- 
sulting from  Oversight  hearings  on  narcotic 
abuse  and  control  (Rept.  95-32).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Joint  Resolution  269,  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  for  disaster  relief  (Rept.  No. 
95-33).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V.aiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Resolution  305.  Resolution  disap- 
proving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D77-50)  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
magnetic  fusion  energy  research,  which  is 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
January  17,  1977,  transmitted  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Rept.  No.  95-34) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions. House  Resolution  306.  Resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D77-51)  relating  to  the  Energy-  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
Program  Support-Community  Operations, 
which  Is  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  January  17,  1977,  transmitted 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  (Rept.  No.  95-35).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions House  Resolution  307.  Resolution  dis- 
approving the  deferral  of  certain  budget  au- 
thority (D77-52)  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
Biomedical  and  Environmental  Research, 
which  Is  proposed  by  the  President  In  his 
message  of  January  17,  1977,  transmitted 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  95-36).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3839.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  January  17,  1977 
(H.  Doc.  95-48),  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-37).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota : 
H.R.  4162.  A  bill  to  allow  t'ederal  employ- 
ment preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of.  or  who  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  application  of, 
certain  Federal  laws  allowing  employment 
preference  to  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4163.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1908  to  provide  for  separate  o.Tense 
and  consecutive  sentencing  In  felonies  In- 
volving the  use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO    (for  himself,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Caputo, 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Leccett, 
Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Miller    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Mvrphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rinal- 
DO,  Mr.  Rrsso,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Ven- 
To,  and  Mr.  Zeeeretti)  : 
H.R.   4164.   A   bill   to   amend    the   Foreign 
Assistance    Act    of    1961    to    authorize    addi- 
tional funds  for   the   assistance  of  the   vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  occurring  on  May  6, 
1976,   in   the  Friull   region   of  Italy;    to   the 
Committee   on   International   Relations. 

By     Mr.     AuCOIN     (for     himself,     Mr 
Studds,  Mr.  AiiAKA.  Mr.  BArct's,  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.    Breaux.   Mr.    Burke   of    Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.   C.'.RNEY,   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Cohen',  l,lr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
EiLBERC.  Mr.  Emerv,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Howard,   Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jee- 
FORDs,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Lent,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  4165.  A  bur  to  amend  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation  and   Management   Act  of   1976   in 
order  to  clarify  the  definition  therein  of  ves- 


sels of  the  United  States  and  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  regarding  foreign  Investment  in  the 
U.S.  fishing  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    AuCOIN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Mo.\kley,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson  of  California,   Mr.  Rin/.ldo, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  White- 
HURsr,    Mr.    Whitley.    Mr.   Charles 
Wilson    of    Texas,    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
and  Ml'.  John  L.  Burton)  : 
H.R.  4166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation  and   Management   Act  of    1976   in 
order    to    clarify    the    definition    therein    of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  and  to  require 
the   Secretary   of   Commerce  to  prepare   an 
annual  report  regarding  lorelgn  investment 
in  the  U.S.  fishing  industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  in  order  to  clarify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  regarding  Federal  agency 
cooperation:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.  BRODHEAD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNi-R,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.   Nedzi,   and  Mr.   Dicss)  : 
H.R.  4168.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  food 
which  contains  more  than  0.02  part  per  mil- 
lion   of    polybromlnated    biphenyl    .shall    be 
decn-.ed  to  be  adulterated  for  purpo:es  of  tha 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Co.3m;ti?  Act,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COHEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Emery)  : 

H.R.  4169.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  Indian 

land  claims  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 

ether  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  A-Tairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4170.  A  bill  to  Impose  conditions  upon 
the  right  of  certain  institutions  and  organi- 
zations to  require  transfers  of  pro-:erty  or 
cash  payments  from  aged  Individuals  in 
return  for  the  provision  of  continuing  care 
to  such  individuals;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.   (for 
himself,    Mr.    Ashley,    ^Tr.    Badillo. 
Mr.    BiNciiAM,    Mr.    Buchanan.    Mr. 
Cahney.   Mr.   Don   H.   Clausen,   Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Corcoran  cf  Illinois, 
Mr.    DAmouro.    Mr.    Flowers,    Mr. 
Glicx'an.  Mr.  Grassley, .Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.  Leach,   Mr.   Le 
Fante.  Mr.  McFall,  Mrs.  Meynfr,  Mr. 
Mofeett.  Mr.  Pepper.   Mr.  Pressl^r. 
Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Wa:  ker.    and    Mr. 
Whitley  i  : 
H.R.  4171.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  the 
exclusion   for  sick   pay   shall   only   apply   to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  DANIELSOX; 
H.R.    4172.    A    bill    to    extend    to    certain 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  firefighter  per- 
sonnel who  were  reemployed  annuitants  on 
July  12,  1974,  the  benefits  provided  to  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  firefighter  per- 
sonnel under  the  act  of  July  12,  1974;  to  the 
Committee  en  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  4173.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Intelli- 
gence community  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  create  an  Intelligenre  Re- 
search and  Analysis  Agency,  and  prevent  fu- 
ture intelligence  abuses  by  Federal  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees  on    Armed    Services,    the    Judiciary, 
Government     Operations,     and     Ways     and 
Means. 


By    Mr.    DERRICK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Cornell, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
FUQUA,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.    MoNTOOMEBY,    Mr.   ToNRY,   and 
Mr.  Walcren)  : 
H.R.  4174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
tax  credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  to  certain  new  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Badillo,   Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown 

of  California,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 

RoYBAL,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Tonry, 

Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 

H.R.  4175.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 

prospective      purchasers      of      condominium 

housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 

structures  being  converted  to  condomlnlurn 

units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 

national    minimum    standards    for    condo- 

mlnlvmis  to  encourage  the  States  to  establish 

similar  standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the   Committee   on   Banking,   Finance,    and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr.     Clay.      Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.     Edgar,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
Harris,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of    Maryland      Mr.     Moakley,    Mr. 
Seiberling,      Mrs.      Spellman,      Mr. 
Steers,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  4176.  A  bill  to  prescribe  certain  rules 
for  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  regulat- 
ing electric  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  4177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands,  widow- 
ers, and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the  same 
basis  a.s  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenu.e  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  coal  conversion  facilities 
based  on  a  12-month  period,  and  to  establish 
a  price  svipport  program  for  synthetic  fuels 
produced  from  coal  at  such  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.^ns. 

H.R.  4179.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
podiatrists  shall  be  treated  as  "phj-slclans" 
for  certification  and  related  purposes  under 
the  medicare  program  the  same  as  doctors  of 
meSiclne.  and  to  provide  coverage  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  warts;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  4180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duty 
to  bargain  collectively  Includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on'  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mrs.    FENWICK    (for   herself,   Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.     Derrick,     Mr.     Downey.     Ms. 
Holtzman,      Mr.     Moss,     and     Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  a  priority  for  certain  debts  to 
consumers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By   Mrs.   FENWTCK    (for 
KosTMArER,   Mr. 
Dexrlik,  Ms.  Holtzman 
SON,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr 
Stockman)  : 
H.R.  4182.  A  bin  to  terminate 
zatlon  for  the  Tocks  Island 
as  part  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly 
mlttees  on  ^^^bllc  Works  and 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  4183.  A  bill  to  require 
Federal  office,  Members  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
to  file  statements  with  the 
eral  with  respect  to  their  In 
clal  transactions;   to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN    (for 

HoltTON,     Mr.     ROSENTH  L 

CELL.  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
English,  Mr.  Waxman 
Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr. 
DELL,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
SMrtH    of    Iowa,    Ms. 
Vanik,  Mr.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penni 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Oilman 
H.R.  4184.  A  bill  to  reorganize 
branch  of  the  Government  and 
economy   and   efficiency   by 
flees  of  Inspector  General  wlthlr 
nients   of   Agriculture, 
and  Urban  Development,  the 
and  Transportation,  and  wlthli 
Research   and   Development 
the   Environmental    Protection 
General    Services    Admlnlstra 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
and   the   Veterans'   Admin 
other  purposes:    to  the  Comml 
ernment  Operations. 

By   Mr.   FREY    (for 
Brotkill)  : 
H.R.  4185.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  tc 
of  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4186.  A  bill  to  repeal  tl 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost- 
Justments  in  the  salaries  of 
gress  and  certain  other  legislatl 
and    Judicial   offices    and 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

H.R.  4187.   A  bill   to  authorlz! 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
trustees   of   the   Salem    Wesley 
certain  parcel  of  land  of  the 
at   the   Jim    Woodruff    Dam    a 
project.  Florida:  to  the 
Works  and  Transoortatlon. 

H.R.  4188:  A  bill  to  permit 
Congress    to    dlsapp'rove    certalr 
posed  by  executive  agencies; 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.GRADISON: 
H.R.    4189.   A   bill   to   amend 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
vide  that  an  employer  shall 
to  a  civil  penalty  as  a  result 
Issuance   of  a  citation   for  any 
such    act;    to   the   Committee 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for 
Brown  of  California.  M 
Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr 
California)  : 
H.R.  4190.  A  bill  to  reduce 
earthquakes,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  Science  and 
By  Mr.  HARKIN : 
H.R.   4191.   A   bill   to   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny 
for  amounts  paid  or  Incurred 
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herself.   Mr.      tobacco  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

Mr.  Van      and  Means. 
Mr.  Beilen-  By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  ( for  himself,  Mr. 

EJtel,  and  Mr.  Edwards    of    California,    Mr.    Kost- 

mater,   Mr.   Pattison  of  New  York, 
the  authorl-  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

olr  project  H.R.  4192.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Solar  Energy 

in  project.  Loan  Administration  to  assist  homeowners, 
to  the  Com-  owners  of  multlfamlly  housing  projects, 
ion,  builders,  and  small  busineiss  concerns  In  pur- 
chasing and  Installing  solar  heating  or  com- 
bined EOlar  heating  and  cooling  equipment. 
Including  solar  hot  water  systems,  by  pro- 
viding low-interest,  long-term  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Financs  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of   California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  McFall,  and  Mr.  San- 
TiNi)  : 
H.R.  4193.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  California-Nevada 
Interstate  Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Madican)  : 
H.R.  4194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   KASTENME'ER    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Hailsback,   Mr.    Erademas,   and 
Mr.  Pressler)  : 
H.R.  4195.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  KEYS: 
HR.  4196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  decrease  the  limitation  on 
deductions  for  medical  expenses  to  2  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income,  to  eliminate  the 
1-percent  limitation  on  deductions  for  drugs 
and  medicine  and  to  Include  the  entire  de- 
duction for  medical  Insurance  within  the  2- 
percent  limitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mrs.    KEYS    (for   herself   and   Mr. 
Jacobs) : 
H.R.  4197.  A  bill  to  limit  the  number  of 
Government  executives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.     Simon,     Mr.     Buroener,     Mr. 
Fraser,    Mr.    Bonior.    Mr.   Lloyd   of 
California,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.    WHrrEHLTiST,    Mr.    Ertel,    Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mrs.     Chisholm.     Mr.     Neal,     Mr. 
HuoHES.  Mts.  Spellman,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.    HANNAFORD,    Mr.     Cohen,    Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    and    Mr.    Patterson    of 
California)  : 
H.R.    4198.   A  bill  to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  tax  prepa- 
ration by  allowing  individuals  whose  Income 
consists  solely  of  employee  compensation  and 
Interest  to  elect  to  have  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  compute   their   Income  tax  liability, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KEYS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Mitchell 

of  Maryland,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Ford 

of    Tennessee.    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 

MiNETA,    Mr.   Vento,    Mr.    Schetter. 

Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Moffett,    Mr. 

McCormack,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Stark. 

hazards  of  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Jacobs, 

purboses;   to  the  Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Hol- 

Teclinology.  land,  and  Mr.  Cornwell)  : 

H.R.  4199.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 

the   Internal      XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  appro- 

y  deduction      priate  participation  by  professional  registered 

to  advertise      nurses  in  the  peer  review,  and  related  actlvl- 
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ties  authorized  thereunder;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  by  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  furnish  reinsurance  for 
property  liability  Insurers  for  small  business 
concerns  which  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  obtain  product  liability  Insurance  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  Le  FANTE: 
H.R.  4201.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  by  Individu- 
als before  the  date  they  were  employed  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  or  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Fithian,  and  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  4202.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  certain  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  their  successor  agencies  after  a  spec- 
ified period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  4203.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
perform  the  service  required  under  chapter 
67  of  title   10,  United  States  Code,  and  die 
before  granted  retired  pay;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MARKEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ammerman.    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Col- 
lins of  Texas.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.     Gephardt,     Mr.     Oilman,     Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Watkins)  : 
H.R.   4204.   A   bill   to   amend   section   601 
(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  to  provide  that  the  salaries  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  may  not  be  subject 
to  any  cost-of-living  adjustment  under  such 
ssction  before  October  1.  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ^^LLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Cederberg,     Mr.     Florio,     Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Whitehxtrst.  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel)  : 
H.R.  4205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(a) 
(relating  to  prohibition   of  sex   discrimina- 
tion) of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
to  exempt  from  the  prohibition  of  such  sec- 
tion musical  programs  or  activities,  and  social 
programs  or  activities  designed  for  parents 
and  students;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Fountain,   and  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel)  : 
H.R.  4206.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(a) 
(relating  to  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion) of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
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to  exempt  sex  segregated  gymnastics  classes 
from  the  prohibition  of  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 

H.R.  4207.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)  (2) 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  authorizing  the  President  to  remove 
for  cause  a  Commissioner  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY; 

H.R.  4208.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4209.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish,  ior  purposes 
of  paying  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, a  presumption  of  death  from  serv- 
ice-connected disability  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain blinded  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  4210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  to  defer  payment  of 
student  loans  during  a  period,  not  to  exceed 
3  years,  during  which  the  student  is  a  par- 
ticipant in  an  accredited  medical  Internship 
or  residency  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Rogers)  : 

H.R.  4211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  require  the  use  of  a  uniform  functional 
accounting  and  statistical  system  and  the 
makiiig  of  uniform  reports  by  health  serv- 
ices Institutions  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN: 

H.R.  4212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R,  4213.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
and  miscellaneous  amendjnents  to  provl.sions 
relating  to  vocational  education  contained  in 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 

LUNDINE)  : 

H.R.  4214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years'  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouse's  annuities 
at  ago  55  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at 
age  52) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

H.R.  4215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  the  requirements  of  such  act  shall 
aoply  to  the  Congi-ess,  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  courts  of  the  United  State.s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4216.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  emplov- 
ment  preference  to  certain  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of.  or  who  have 
been  adver<=elv  affected  bv  the  apnlication  of, 
certain  Federal  laws  allowine;  emnlovment 
preferences  to  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Howard. 


Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Ms. 
Keys,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  SiiioN,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  with  re- 
gard to  a  program  designed  to  encourage  the 
acquisition  and  Installation  of  solar  energy 
thermal    conversion    systems    In    residential 
structures  located  on  a  family  farm;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,    r.Ir.    Fish,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Ms.  Keys, 
Mr.  LaFalce,   Mr.  Leach,   Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.    Lundine,    Mr.    McKinney,    Mr. 
Mo.'.KLEY,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal.  Mr.   Simon,   Mr.    Studds.   Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  4218.  A  bill  providing  for  a  study  of 
anaerobic    dlsesters    and    a    demonstration 
project  for  their  use  on  family  farms:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ain-lculture. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.     Bonker.     Mr.     Couchltn,     Mr. 
Edgar.    Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
MAzroLi,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Studds.    Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Ch\rles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  4219    A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  regard  to  a  guar- 
anteed loan  program  designed  to  encourage 
the  acquisition  and  installation  of  solar  en- 
ergy thermal  conversion  systems  in  dwelling 
vinlts;    to   the    Committee   on   Banking,    Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ertel, 
Ms.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Gilm.^n,  Mr.  Hol- 

LENBECK,    Mr.    HORTON,    Mr.    LtlNDIN-E. 

Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York.    Mr. 

NoL.AN,  Mr.  Patterson  of  California, 

Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Steers 

Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr. 

Walgren.  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H  R.  4220.  A  bill  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Individuals  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions. In  connection  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  Income  tax.  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bonior, 

Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr.  Fish, 

Ms.     Holtzman,     Mr.     Howard.     Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Kastenmeihr,  Ms.  Keys. 

Mr.    LaF.^lce,    Mr.    McKinney.    Mr. 

Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 

Studds,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
amortize  over  a  60-month  period  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  which  Is  placed 
in  service  for  nonresidential  structures,  and 
to  allow  an  investment  tax  credit  with  re- 
spect to  such  equipment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself,  Mr 

Bedell,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bonior, 

'Mx.  Bonker,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 


nia,   Mr.   Fish,   Ms.    Holtzman,    Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Kasten- 
meier,  Ms.   Keys,   Mr.  LaFalce,   Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Maz-joli.  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mo.akley, 
Mr.     Moffett.     Mr.     Panetta,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Studds, 
and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  for  a  demonstration  program  with 
specified  goals,  schedules,  and  funding  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  solar  heating  in 
greenhouses,    crop-drying    structures,    live- 
stock shelters,  and  other  nonresidential  agri- 
cultural structures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,   to  the   Committees  on  Science  and 
Technology,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weiss,     Mr.     Charles     Wilson     of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California)  : 
H.R.  4223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
to    provide    for    a    demonstration    program 
with  specified  goals,  schedules,  and  funding 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  solar  heat- 
ing in  greenhouses,  crop-drying  structures, 
livestock  shelters,  and  other  nonresidential 
agricultural  structures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  4224.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress   with   respect   to   the   structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry gendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.   4225.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  deduct  qualified  solar  energy  equipment 
expenses;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  medicaid  program  to  persons  of  all  ages 
in  need  of  mental  health  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Waxman,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus, 

Mr.  BcDELL,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  BfR- 

CENER,   Mr.   Carney,    Mr.   Carr,    Ms. 

Chisholm,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 

Mr.   Downey,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 

nes-see,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Eilberc.  Mr. 

Fascell,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Hannaford, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Hyd£,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 

Le.\ch,  and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 

H.R.  4227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

uith   respect   to   housing   .senior   citizens   in 

the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpayer;    to 

the    Committee   on    Wavs   and    Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Wa.xman,      Mr.       McCt.osKEY.       Mr. 

McKay.   Mr.   Madigan,    Ms.   Meyner, 

Ms.    MiKULSKi,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 

Moorhead     of      Pennsylvania.      Mr. 

Neal,   Mr.   Patterson   of   California. 

Mr.  Nolan.  Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr.  Rosen- 

thal,    Mr.    Santini,    Mr.    Won    Pat, 

Mr.     SoLARZ,     Ms.     Spellman,     Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 

Yatron  )  : 

H.R.   4228.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

with  respect  to  housing  senior  citizens  in  the 

principal  residence  of   the   taxpayer;    to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
HR.   4229.    A   bill    to    amei+1 
Crop  Insurance  Act  and  for 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcult 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of 
HR.  4230.  A  bill  to  require 
meat  and  meat  food  products 
or  In  part  of  Imported  meat 
certain  tests  and  that  such  m«a 
be   Identified    as   having   been 
require    the    Inspection    of 
products  and  that  such  produdts 
certain  minimum  standards  ol 
require    that    the    cost    of    cotd 
tests,  inspections,   and 
dures    on    Imported    meat 
products  and  on  dairy  produ 
may  be,  be  borne  by  the  expb 
articles;  and  for  other  purpose^ 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.    4231.    A   bill    to    amen 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  i 
define    the    term    "navigable 
spplies  to  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  authority  to  regulate   th 
dredged  or  fill  material;  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  4232.  A  bill  to  establish 
to  study  and  evaluate  the 
sequences  of  genetic  research 
Ing;    to   the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON : 
HR.  4233    A  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Deve 
slstance  Act  of   1954.  relating 
tlon   of    commodities   furnish 
I  of  that  act:  to  the  Commttt4e 
tlonal  Relations. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  him* 
LO,    Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr, 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Btron. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Ms.  Fenwxc 
Mr.    Hawkins.    Ms 
Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of 
MrrcHELL  of  Marylanc 
Mr.  R ANGEL.  Mr   Rov 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studds 
Mr.    Weaver.    Mr 
Wright)  : 
HR.  4234.  A  bill  to  designate 
danjered    public    lands    for 
wilderness,  to  provide  for  the 
tlonal  endangered  publ'c  lands 
Ipnatlon.    to    further    the    pu 
Wilderness  Act  of   1964.  and 
poses;   to  the  Commltee  on  In 
sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN 
HR.   4235.   A   bill   to  amend 
Peyser    Act    to    provide    more 
placement  services.  Improved 
and  management  planning,  re  ' 
alternatives,    innovative    emp 
ices,  and  for  other  purposes:  t( 
te«  en  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  4236.  A  bill  to  provl 
operation  between  the  Secret 
terior  and  the  States  with 
ulation  of  surface  coal  mln! 
and  the  acquisition  and  r 
abandoned  mines,  and  for  oth 
the  Committee  on  Interior 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF    (for  h 
DABDo,  Mr.  Delaney,  a 

THAL)  : 

HR   4237.  A  bill  to  designatf 

Administration    Hospital    In 

N.Y..  as  the  '•Henry  Schuman 

pltal":  to  the  Commute  on  V 

By  Mr  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolutlot 
the  President  to  proclaim  Octo 
year  &s  National  Poetry  Day:  to 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mr.  TSONQAS  (by 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolutloi 
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a  "National  Day  of  Atonement";  to  the  Com- 
the   Federal      mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
dther  purposes;  By  Mr.  BOLAND; 

vj-e.  H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Intelligence;  to  the  Com- 
mltee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  CoRNELi-,  Mr.  CorcHUN, 
Mr.  Erlenhorn,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Van- 

DER  J ACT)  : 

H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Anderson    of   Illinois,    Mr.   Badillo, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.   Emery, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Martin,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Skelton)  : 
H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Riiles. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mr.  Bapcus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,   Mr.    BoNiOH,    Mrs.    Burke    of 
California.  Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    Oklahoma.    Mr.    Etlberg, 
Mrs.     Penwick,     Mr.     Oiaimo,     Mr. 
Glickman,     Mr.      Hannaford,      Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Jeffords,    and    Mr. 
Koch)  : 
H.  Res.  349.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee   on   Welfare  Reorganization 
for   the  purpose   of  studying  the   problems 
which  arise  In  the  interaction  of  programs 
dealing  with  welfare  benefits  and  of  formu. 
lating    new    legislation    to    restructure    the 
present  welfare  system  In  light  of  such  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
certain  en-  land.    Mr.   Moorheao   of   California, 
servatlon    as  Mr.  Nolan.  Ms.   Oakar,  Mr.  Ottin- 
tudy  of  addl-                      cer,    Mr.    Patterson    of    California. 
lor  such  des-                      Mr.  Phessler,  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Rancel, 
poses    of    the                      Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
other  pur-                      Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
erlor  and  In-                      Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stockman,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Triblb,  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.    Res.    350.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
Select  Committee  on  Welfare  Reorganization 
for   the   purpose   of  studj-lng   the    problems 
which  arise  in  the  interaction  of  programs 
dealing  with  welfare  benefits  and  of  formu- 
lating new  legislation  to  restructure  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system  In  light  of  such  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 

Blancharo,  Mr.  Mtkva,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Bedei.l,  Ms.  Meyner, 

Ms.     MiKVLSKi,    Mr.    Corrada.    Mr. 

Delltjms,  Mr.  Le  Pante.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  FrrKiAN,  and  Mr.  Cafuto)  : 

H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 

of    the    House    of    Representatives,    and    for 

other    purposes;     divided    and    referred    as 

follows:  Title  I,  section  301.  and  titles  IV.  V, 

VI,  and  VII  to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  title 

II    and    section    303    to    the    Committee    on 

Standards  of  Official   Conduct;    and  section 

302   to   the   Committee  on   House  Admlnlfi- 

trattou. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.  Res.  352.  Kesclutlon  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
to  designate      that  the  Committee  on  Standards  cf  Official 
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Conduct  transmit  copies  of  financial  dis- 
closure reports  filed  by  Members  to  the  clerks 
of  all  counties  situated  within  the  districts 
represented  by  the  Members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.      Whitehttrst,     Mr.      Hammer- 
schmidt,   Mr.   BROYHILL,    Mr.   John 
T.  Myers,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Cedebberc,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Dickinson,   Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Buroener,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Skttbitz, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Del  Clawson.  Mr. 
Grassley,   and    Mr.   Quillen)  : 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
10  minutes  of  debate  provided  under  clause 
4  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatli-es  shall  apply  to  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  of  a  simple  res- 
olution or  conference  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Quie, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
MS-.  McClory,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Shuster.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  F^ey. 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr. 

PiNDLEY)  : 

H.  Res.  354.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
10  minutes  of  debate  provided  under  clause 
4  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  apply  to  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions  of  a  simple  res- 
olution or  conference  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pritchard.       Mrs.       Fenwick.       Mr. 
Rousselot.  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,    Mr.    Steiger,    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Caputo.  Mr. 
Coleman.   Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  DoRNAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa,  Mr.   Evans   of  Delaware,   Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.     Marriott.     Mr.     Pursell,     Mr. 
QUAYLE,   Mr.   RuDD,   Mr.  Steers,   Mr. 
Stockman,  and  Mr.  Trible)  : 
H.  Res.  355  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
10  minutes  of  debate  provided  under  clause 
4  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  apply  to  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions  of  a  simple  res- 
olution or  conference  report;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California)  : 
H.  Res.  356.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  Members  of  the  House 
from  using  any  funds  other  than  those  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  their  activities  as  Federal  office- 
holders; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

ByMr  RODINO: 
H.  Res.   357.  Resolution   to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Kotise  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bijls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HR.  4238.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
In  Florida  to  Carlton  Carter,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HR.  4239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
D.  Howard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

HR.  4240.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Archibald 
M.  Withers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  42il.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  P. 
Mahady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Joseph  C.  Revesz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  4243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Placer  Cotinty,  Calif.,  to  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Mar- 
shall, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4244.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  rectify  a  public  land 
transaction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  California : 

H.R.  4245.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dolores 
Hernandez  Macaplnlac;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  NOLAN: 

H.R.  4248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Kyung 
Yoo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4247.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Me  Young 
Lee:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  4248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dae  Sung 
Ra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.  Res.  358.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(H.R.  3834)  for  the  relief  of  P.  S.  Seymour- 
Heath  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Sen-ice  pursuant  to  clau-se  S'di 
of  House  Rule  X.  Previous  listing  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  22.  1977,  page  4976: 

HOUSE    BILLS 

H.R.  201.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exchide 
the  first  85,000  recel'.ed  as  an  annuity,  pen- 
sion or  other  retirement  benefit  froin  gross 
Income, 

H.R.  202.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Re-.enue  Code  to  allow 
Individuals  either  a  deduction  or  a  credit 
against  the  income  tax  for  the  cost  of  com- 
muting between  his  or  her  re?idence  and 
place  of  employment. 

H.R.  203.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Meins. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  Fed- 
eral officers  and  employees  to  elect  coverage 
under  the  Old-Age,  Sur^'ivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  program. 

H.R.  204.  January  4.  1977.  Wa\-s  and  Means. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  prepare  a  "Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  Elderly".  States 
that  the  Index  shall  be  a  statistical  measure 
of  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  gcods  and 
services  bought  by  individuals,  as  a  group, 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  cr  are  other- 
wise entitled  to  monthly  benc^.ts  under  Title 
II  (Old-Age,  Sur\lvors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance) of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  205.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Ur'oan  Affairs;  Armed  Services;  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  Government  Operations; 
Ways  and  Means.  Establishes  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  and  the  Defense  Economic 
Adjustment  Council  to  facilitate  the  eco- 
nomic adjustment  of  communities,  indus- 
tries, and  workers  who  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  reductions  In  defense  contracts 
and  facilities. 

Requires  defense  contractors  to  make  plans 
for   the    continued    employment    of    workers 


and  utilization  of  facilities  once  such  defense 
contract  Is  completed,  curtailed,  or  cancelled. 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  the  un- 
employed or  underemployed  employees  of  de- 
fense contractors. 

H.R.  206.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Pro- 
hibits the  Importation  of  petroleum  into  the 
United  States  after  October  1,  1975,  except  In 
accordance  with  this  Act.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  regulate  petroleum  Importation 
and  the  allocation  of  Imported  petroleum 
among  domestic  markets. 

H.R.  207.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  Identical  Income  tax  rates  for 
single  persons  and  married  couples  filing 
Joint  returns.  Limits  the  earned  income  that 
must  be  reported  by  a  married  Individual 
filing  a  separate  return  to  the  amount  ac- 
tually earned  by  that  Individual. 

H.R.  208.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means, 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  for  a  five-year  period  the 
customs  duty  on  specified  hand  tools. 

H.R.  209.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Act  which  established  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  Jointly 
extend  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  year-round  employment 
of  young  adults. 

H.R.  210.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  agency.  Stipulates  that 
standard  risk  programs  un'^er  the  National 
Housing  Act  shall  be  administered  by  such 
agency. 

H.R.  211.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  .Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  for  the  national 
cancer  program  and  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute over  the  period  of  the  next  four  fis- 
cal years.  Accords  priority  to  approved  but 
unfunded  projects  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  States  that  research  plans  funded 
by  this  Act  Include  diet  and  other  habits 
research. 

H.R.  212.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Renames  East  Lake  Park,  lo- 
cated within  the  We=t  Point  Lake  Protect  on 
the  Chattahoochee  River,  Georgia,  the  "R. 
Shaefer  Heard  Park." 

H.R.  213.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  credit  aralnst  the  income  tax  speclfted 
higher  education  expen.ses.  Including  tuition 
and  feei.  paid  or  incurred  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  for  himself  and  for 
any  other  Individual. 

H.R.  214.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs:  Judiciary.  Prohibits  any 
United  States  entity  or  representative  from 
obtaining  copies  of,  or  access  to.  information 
contained  in  the  financial  records,  toll  rec- 
ords, or  credit  records  of  any  customer  of  a 
financial  Institution,  communication  com- 
mon carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  or  consumer 
reporting  agency.  Lifts  such  prohibition  If: 
(1)  the  records  are  described  with  sufficient 
particularity;  and  (2)  the  customer  has  au- 
thoriz(?d  disclosure,  the  disclosure  Is  obtained 
in  response  to  an  administrative  subpoena 
search  warrant,  or  Judicial  subpoena,  or  dis- 
closure is  In  compliance  with  specified  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 
Restricts  the  use  of  mail  covers  and  the  In- 
terception of  wire  and  oral  communications 
for  purposes  of  supervisory  obierving  by  com- 
munication common  carriers  and  others. 

H.R.  215.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Judiciary.  Prohibits 
any  United  States  entity  or  representative 
frcm  obtaining  copies  of,  or  access  to,  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  financial  records. 
toll  records,  or  credit  records  of  any  customer 
of  a  financial  institution,  communication 
common  carrier,  credit  card  Issuer,  or  con- 


sumer reporting  agency.  Lifts  such  prohibi- 
tion If:  (1)  the  records  are  described  with 
sufficient  particularity;  and  (2)  the  customer 
has  authorized  disclosure,  the  disclosure  is 
obtained  In  response  to  an  administrative 
subpoena,  search  warrant,  or  Judicial  sub- 
poena, or  disclosure  is  in  compliance  with 
sp>eclfied  provisions  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  Restricts  the  use  of  mall  covers 
and  the  interception  of  wire  and  oral  com- 
munications for  purposes  of  supervisory ''ob- 
serving by  communication  common  carriers 
and  others. 

H.R.  216.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Removes  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  Individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  under  title  II  (Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  217.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  civil 
defense  funds  by  local  civil  defense  agencies 
for  natural  disaster  or  civil  disturbance  re- 
lief. Increases  the  Federal  contribution  for 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  allowance  for 
students  in  civil  defense  training  programs 
and  Increases  the  Federal  financial  contri- 
bution to  States  for  civil  defense  personnel 
and  administrative  expenses.  Increases  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  under  such 
Act  for  travel  expenses,  personal  equipment 
for  State  and  local  workers,  and  personnel 
and  adminlstratU-e  expenses. 

H.R.  218.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Grants 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America. 

H.R.  219.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Designates  as  the  "Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.. 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital"  the  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  located 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

H.R.  220.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  establish  the  Fort  Mitchell  Regional  Vet- 
erans' Cemetery  in  Russell  County,  Alabama, 
if  the  Russell  County  Commission  donates 
certain  land  in  the  Fort  Mitchell  area  and 
the  Administrator  and  the  Commission  mu- 
tually agree  to  pay  for  It. 

H.R.  221.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  postpone  until  model  year  1980  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards  which  require  a 
90  percent  reduction  In  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  light  duty  vehicles.  Extends  interim 
standards  for  such  pollutants  through  model 
year  1979. 

H.R.  222.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Provides  for  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  whose  principal 
duty  shall  be  the  overall  supervision  of  the 
reserve  component  affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Changes  the  existing  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower. 

H.R.  223.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
President,  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act.  to  suspend  the  extension  of  credit  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  countries  which 
are  restricting  exports  to  the  United  States 
or  which  are  maintaining  increased  prices 
for  such  exports. 

H.R.  224.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  publish  financial  impact 
statements  regarding  proposed  occupational 
health  and  s&fety  standards  in  the  Federal 
Register  prior  to  promulgating  such  stand- 
ards as  rules.  Amends  the  Act  with  respect 
to  existing  facilities  and  equipment,  inspec- 
tions, promulgation  of  emergency  standards, 
citations  and  i>enaltles,  and  on-site  inspec- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  places  of  employ- 
ment. 
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H.R.  225.  January  4,   1977 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
make  grants  to  States  to  enable 
sUt  public  and  private  nonprcfi ; 
prortding  day  care  services  'or 
needy  families  where  the 
Ing.  in  training,  or  Incapable  of 

H.R.  226.  January  4,  1977.  Gov 
eratlons.  Exempts  from  disclosu|-e 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
propulsion  information  In  the 
finding  that  such  disclosure  wl 
Imlcal  to  the  Interests  of  the  " 

H.R.  227.  January  4.  1977. 
sular  Affairs.   Requires  the  stu( 
ment  of  the  Oklawaha  River  for 
addition   to   the  National   Wild 
Rivers  System. 

H.R.  228.  January  4,  1977. 
Foreign    Commerce.     Amends 
(Medicare  I  of  the  Social  Securlt 
vide   administrative   and   Judiclfl 
claims  -.vhlch  arise  under  the  s' 
medical  instu-ance  program 

H.R.  229.  January  4.   1977 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  Titl 
Icaldi   of  the  Social  Security  Ai 
that  States  Include  standards 
Ing  need  for  continued  skilled 
ices   or   intermediate   care  serv 
plan  for  medical  Insurance. 

Directs  the  Secretar.-  of  Healt! 
and  Welfare  to  review  State 
to  Insure  that  such  plans  cent 
form  to  the  minimum  requlrem 

H.R.  230.  January  4.  1977 
Grants  access  to  criminal  record 
tody  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
forcement  officials  and  agencies 
or  city  If  the  laws  cr  regulat 
Jurisdiction  authorize  or  require 
or  agency  to  acquire  criminal  ri 
tlon  In  the  performance  of  duty 

H.R    231.  January  4.   19 
tabllshes  an  Antitrust  Revision 
to  study  the  operation  and  en 
the  antitrust  laws  and  to 
slons  to  Congress. 

H.R.  232.  January  4.   19' 
thorlzes  the  Attorney  General 
struct    and    transfer    to    appropf: 
specified  t>"pes  of  correctional 
(2 1    prescribe   minimum  standard; 
tain  State  and  local  correctlona 

Replaces  the  Advisory  Correct 
with    a    Federal    Corrections    > 
Council.  Directs  the  Council  to 
lines   for  specified  Federal   crl: 
agencies. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Correct! 
to  train  criminal  justice  person 

Amends  certain  Federal  laws. 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  r 
confinement  and  release  of  adul 
fenders,    and   Juvenile   delinquent: 

Sets   forth   standards   and 
the  confinement  of  persons  fou4d 
due  to  insanity. 

H.R.  233.  January  4.  1977. 
and  Fisheries.  Directs  the 
Interior   to   classify  and   Inven 
resources,  to  measure  wetlands 
and  to  evaluate  the  cnvlronmen 
tlon  of  natural  wetlands. 

H  R.  234.  January  4.  19 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the 
merce.  during  the  Intervals 
nlal  population  censuses,   to  a: 
duce  and  publish  current  popula 
each  State,  county,  and  local 
purpose  government  which  has 
of  50.000  or  more  and  to  bienn 
and  publish  such  data  for  othe- 
of  general   purpose   governmen 

Requires  that  the  most  curret^ 
data  available  be  used  In  the 
of  any  laws  in  which  populat 
determine  the  amount  of  benefi 
a   State   or   local    unit    of 
government. 
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H.R.  235.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Increases  the  maximum 
allowable  Federal  contribution  to  States  and 
localities  for  shore  restoration  projects  to  90 
percent  of  the  project  costs. 

H.R.  236.  January  4.  1977.  Science  and 
Technology.  Requires  the  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  establish  the 
Mineral  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  for  the  purpose  of:  (1) 
keeping  a  current  inventory  of  major  non- 
fuel  raw  materials;  (2)  monitoring  and  re- 
porting on  United  States  vulnerability  and 
import  dependence  on  such  materials;  and 
(3)  developing  substitutes  for  these  mate- 
rials. 

H.R.  237.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  permit  a  veteran,  who  Is  being  sup- 
plied with  drugs  but  who  Is  not  a  patient 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  drugs  will  be  supplied 
directly  by  the  Administrator  or  from  a 
source  approved  by  the  Administrator  and 
whether  the  Administrator  shall  pay  such 
source  directly  or  reimburse  the  veteran  who 
will  pav  for  the  drugs. 

H.R.  238.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  build  a  general  medical,  surgical, 
and  psychiatric  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area 
of  Volusia  Countv,  Florida. 

H.R.  239.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  In  Florida  at  an 
appropriate  location  giving  due  regard  to 
those  areas  with  the  heaviest  population  of 
veterans,  and  to  acquire  such  land  as  may  be 
required  for  the  establishment  of  such  na- 
tional cemetery. 

H.R.  240.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  that  limited  expeditionary 
campaigns  or  occupations  Including  those  in 
the  Philippines,  Haiti,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Nicaragua.  China  and  Mexico  and 
the  occupation  of  Germany  after  World  War 
I  shall  be  treated  as  periods  of  war  for  the 
purposes  of  eligibility  for  veterans'  benefits. 

H.R.  241.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age.  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  the  five  month  waiting  pe- 
riod which  Is  presently  a  prerequisite  of  ell- 
glbllitv  for  disability  insurance  benefits. 

HP..' 242.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  an  Individual  who  would  be  fully 
qualified  at  age  62  for  benefits  under  the 
Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance program  may  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  under  sucii  program  If  such  Indi- 
vidual has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regard- 
less of  when  such  quarters  were  earned. 

H.R.  243.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Removes  the  limitation  on  the  pmount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  under  title  II 
(Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance! of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  244.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  re- 
quire that  compliance  orders  Issued  under 
applicable  air  and  water  pollution  control 
standards  Include  cost-benefit  analyses. 

H.R  245.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary;  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Establishes  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  the  Marine  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Development  F\ind.  Requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  Into 
such  Fund  70  percent  of  revenues  paid  In 
connection  with  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  subsequent  to  enactment 
of  the  Marine  Resources  Conserv-atlon  and 
Development  Act.  such  Fund  to  be  available 
for  tis3  by  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  for 
marine  resources  conservation  prosrams. 

H.R.  246.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 


clude certain  payments  to  volunteer  firemen 
and  rescue  workers  from  their  gross  Income. 

H.R.  247.  January  4.  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  to  post 
current  interest  rates  charged  for  various 
categories  of  loans  to  consumers. 

H.R.  248.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions. 

H.R.  249.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Requires  the  de- 
velopers of  all  federally  assisted  condo- 
minium projects  to  disclose  specific  infonna- 
tlon  on  proposed  new  condomlnlmum 
construction  or  conversion  to  condo- 
mlnlmum units  of  existing  structures. 

Establishes  the  office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary lor  Condominiums  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  similar 
programs. 

H.R.  250.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  each  State  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  which  is 
operating  a  program  designed  to  Insure  read- 
ing readiness  for  educationally  deprived  pre- 
school children  or  children  in  grades  1,  2, 
or  3  to  continue  such  programs  at  their 
present  level. 

Prohibits  the  exclusion  of  children  en- 
rolled in  such  program  from  further  par- 
ticipation on  the  ground  that  such  child 
has  achieved  a  reading  aptitude  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  normal  reading  aptitude 
for  the  grade  In  which  the  child  Is  enrolled. 

H.R.  251.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  direct  area  and  State  agencies  which 
administer  or  supervise  State  and  commu- 
nity programs  on  aging  pursuant  to  such 
Act  to  employ  personnel  adequately  trained 
In  the  field  of  aging  to  deliver  specified 
services  to  the  aged.  Authorizes  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  assist  such 
institutions  In  planning,  developing,  and 
carrying  out  programs  designed  to  apply  the 
resources  of  higher  education  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

H.R  252.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  any 
retailer  to  increase  the  price  of  a  consumer 
commodity  after  the  retailer  has  marked  the 
price  on  that  Item. 

Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  to 
order  the  restitution  of  moneys  received  by 
a  retailer  In  violation  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  253.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  agency  heads  to  no- 
tify each  employee  of  any  administrative 
procedure  through  which  adverse  agency  ac- 
tion, taken  or  proposed,  may  be  challenged. 

H.R.  254.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  personal  exemption  for 
elderly  individuals  whose  spouses  have  died. 

H.R.  255.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means; 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  coverage  to  Include  expenses 
incurred  In  providing  diagnosis  of  uterine 
cancer,  if  the  Individual  receiving  the  test  has 
not  had  such  a  test  on  a  routine  basis  during 
the  preceding  six  months. 

H.R.  256.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture.  Es- 
tablishes In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics  under  the 
direction  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  by 
the  President.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  to  obtain 
Information  about  prices  received  by  produc- 
ers and  processors  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties used  for  food,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
food  prices.  Requires  the  Bureau  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  twice  a  year 
regarding   legislative   action   to  lower   retail 
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food  prices  when  such  prices  increase  while 
the  prices  received  by  producers  drop  or  re- 
main constant. 

H.R.  257.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  specified  quantities  of 
sliver   from   the   national   stockpile. 

H.R.  258.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Establishes  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-Interest  loan  program  to 
assist  homeowners  and  other  owners  of  resi- 
dential structures  in  purchasing  and  Install- 
ing more  effective  Insulation  and  heating 
equipment. 

H.R.  259.  January  4,  1977.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Prohibits  State  and  local 
laws  which  permit  the  construction  of  build- 
ings or  other  obstructures  which  interfere 
with  the  effective  operation  of  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment. 

H.R.  260.  January  4,  1977,  Education  and 
Labor,  Amends  the  Act  which  established  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  Jointly 
extend  thfi  Youth  Conservation  Corps  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  year-round  employment 
of  young  adults, 

H.R.  261.  January  4,  1977,  Education  and 
Labor,  Requires  th3  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, under  the  Higher  Education  Act.  to 
make  payments  of  Interest  and  administra- 
tive costs  on  federally  assisted  student  loans 
to  holders  of  such  loans  on  behalf  of  the 
accounts  of  borrowers  within  30  days  receipt 
by  the  Commissioner  of  an  Itemized  voucher. 
H.R.  262.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  and  Insiltutlons  of  higher  learning 
for  teacher  training,  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  comprehensive  school  programs. 
In  the  area  of  health  education  and  health 
problems. 

H.R.  263.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  provide  that  the  duty  to  bargain  col- 
lectively Includes  bargaining  with  respect 
to  retirement  benefits  for  retired  employees. 
HR.  264.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  Include  as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physical 
handicap. 

H.R.  2*35.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor,  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  make  the  pro- 
visions, formerly  applicable  to  persons  be- 
tween 40  and  60  years  of  ace,  applicable  to 
anyone  40  years  of  aee  or  older. 

H.R.  266.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  reduce  from  100,000 
to  50,000  the  minimum  population  of  local 
governments  or  combinations  thereof  which 
may  be  prlr.ie  sponsors  In  the  comprehensive 
manTjower  program, 

H.R.  267,  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to;  (1)  render  on-site  consultation 
and  advice  to  any  employer,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  such  employer,  concerning  compli- 
ance with  the  Act;  and  (2)  establish  pro- 
grams for  the  education  and  training  of 
employers  and  employees  concerning  hazards 
in  particular  Industries. 

H.R.  268.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  na- 
tional adoption  Information  exchange  sys- 
tem. 

H.R.  269.  January  4.  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  travel  st  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

HR.  270.  January  4.  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
RU-ers  Act  to  designate  a  specified  portion  of 
the  St.  John  River  In  Maine  as  a  potential 


addition  to  the   National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

H.R.  271.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct studies  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
specified  bicycle  trails. 

H.R.  272.  January  4.  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  a  national  shortage  of 
gasoline,  distillate  fuel  oil.  and  propane  gas 
In  the  United  States.  Directs  the  President  to 
halt  all  exports  of  such  products  until  such 
time  as  he  determines  that  such  a  shortage 
no  longer  exists. 

H.R.  273.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  mal-:e  financial  assistance 
available  to  qualified  applicants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employment  for  unem- 
ployed persons  In  jobs  maintaining  or  re- 
building railroad  rights-of-way.  during 
times  of  hl2h  unemployment. 

H.R.  274.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  franchisors 
from  prematurely  canceling  or  falling  to 
renew  motor  fuel  francTilses  unless  written 
notification  is  provided  and  the  franchisee 
has  failed  to  comply  v.  ith  reasonable  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

Specifies  that  refiners  may  not  increase  the 
percentage  of  gasoline  distributed  through 
refiner  operated  retail  outlets  for  a  two-year 
period.  Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC)  to  report  to  Congre.ss  on  methods 
to  promote  competition  in  the  marketing  of 
gasoline. 

Requires  the  FTC  to  prescribe  rules  for  de- 
termining octane  ratings  of  gasoline  and 
dlsDlay  reqvilrements  for  such  rating. 

H.R.  275.  January  4  1977.  Interstate  and 
Fcreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  any 
retailer  to  Increase  the  price  of  a  consvimer 
commodity  after  the  retailer  has  marked  the 
price  on  that  Item. 

H  R.  276.  Januan.-  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Require;,  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  that  the  manufacturer's  perform- 
ance warranty  with  respect  to  the  motor 
vehicle  emission  system  shall  be  for  12.000 
miles  or  12  months  whichever  first  occurs. 

H.R.  277.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welf.are  to  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Uniform  Adoption  Regula- 
tions to  review  current  conditions,  practices. 
find  laws  relating  to  adoption  and  to  propose 
to  the  Secretary  uniform  adoption  regula- 
tions. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  allocation  to  State  agencies  and 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  adoption 
agencies  to  a'si^t  such  agencies  In  meeting 
the  cost  Involved  in  the  adoptive  placement 
cf  children. 

H.R.  273.  Janxiary  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
,  Fcreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Hviman  Development  to  plan  and  develop  a 
coordinated  autUm  research  program.  Au- 
thorires  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  public  cr  private  nonprofit 
re?ldentlal  or  nonresidential  centers  with 
education  programs  for  autistic  children. 

H.R.  279  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educatlrn.  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles which  are  engaged  in  the  development 
of  new  schools  of  veterinary  m.edlclne  to  as- 
sist in  such  development.  Requires  apply- 
ing schools  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  Indication  that  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial  resources   for   development    will   be 


available  and  that  Federal  assistance  will 
accelerate  the  date  on  which  the  school  will 
be  able  to  begin  Its  teaching  program. 

H.R.  280.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretarv  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  identify 
tertiary  eye  care  centers  that  need  upgrad- 
ing and  to  make  grants  to  accomplish 'such 
purpose.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  create  a 
commission  to  assess  the  present  state  of  eye 
care  facilities  In  the  United  States,  to  develop 
plans  for  improving  ar.d  expanding  such 
facilities,  and  to  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  tertiary  eye  care  centers 
to   Implement   such   upgrading, 

H.R.  281,  January  4.  1977,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Increases  from  three  to 
five  years  the  term  for  which  a  license  to 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  station  may  be 
issued,  and  for  which  such  licenses  mav  be 
renewed  under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934, 

H.R.  282.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  Title  XVIII 
(Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  administrative  and  Judicial  review  of 
claims  which  arise  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  283.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  determine 
the  validity  and  to  certify  for  pavment  valid 
claims  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
filed  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  any  Individual  who  was 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  whose  claim 
could  not  have  been  allowed  under  the  Act 
becatise  such  claimant  was  not  a  national 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  loss 
as  defined  by  the  Act 

H.R.  284.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  actlvl- 
ties  and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain 
Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  285.  January  4.  1977  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes privacy  standards  for  organizations 
maintaining  information  systems  containing 
personal  information.  Specifies  the  rights  of 
data  subjects. 

H.R.  286.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  upon  any  Federal  employee 
who  willfully;  ( 1 1  procures  or  inspects  busi- 
ness or  private  records  without  a  warrant  or 
consent;  or  i2i  opens  mail  without  a  warrant 
or  consent  or  for  other  t^an  specified  pur- 
poses. 

Repea's  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
Intercept  communications  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes.  Repeals  the  authority  of  cer- 
tain State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
to  Intercept  communications  without  prior 
court  approval  for  national  security  pur- 
poses or  with  respect  to  activities  character- 
istic of  organized  crime. 

HR.  287.  January  4,  1977.  Post  OflBee  and 
Civil  Service,  Extends  cost-of-Uvlng  In- 
creases In  benefits  payable  on  account  of  dis- 
ability or  death  to  certain  widows,  children, 
and  parents  of  members  of  the  military  re- 
serves. 

H.R.  288  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Stipulates  that  law  enforce- 
ment service  performed  while  In  the  Coast 
Guard,  wheii  the  Coast  Guard  was  not  oper- 
ated as  a  service  In  the  Navy  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  determining  If  an  employee  has  20 
years  of  service  as  a  law  esiforcement  officer 
or  firefighter  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
retirement. 

H  R.  289.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  anniversary  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony's  birth,  February  15,  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

HR.  290.  January  4.  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976  to  stipulate  that  reduction 
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of  unemployment  shaJl  be  the 
tor  to  be  considered  by  the 
merce,  acting  through  the  E 
ment  Administration,  In 
eligible  States  and  localities 

Increases  the  authorization 
tlons  under  such  Act. 

H.R.   291.   January   4.   1977. 
Ushes    a    Joint    Committee    oi 
Operations  to  conduct 
of.  and  to  exercise  exclusive 
rlsdlctlon  over  the  foreign  Inte 
itles  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.    292.    January    4,    1977 
Technology.  Directs  the  Admin 
Energy  Research  and  Dev 
tratlon  to  establish  a  progranr 
and  development  of  Industrla 
serving  technologies.  Authorize  i 
slstance  In  the  form  of  grants 
the  development  and 
technologies,    with   special 
given  to  stimulation  of 
areas. 

H.R.   293.  January  4.    1977. 
fairs.  Sets  forth  the  amount 
ment  which  the  Administrate: 
Affairs  shall  pay  to  the  States 
domiciliary,  hospital,  or  nursl^ig 
to  eligible   veterans  who 
In  State  facilities. 

H.R.  294.  January  4.  1977, 
Provides  that  recipients  of  ve 
and  compensation  will  not  ha\'b 
of  such  pension  or  compensatlc  n 
entitlement  thereto  dlscontlnui  id 
Increases  In  monthly  social  sec  i 

H.R.  295.  January  4,  1977.  Wa^; 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Identical  Income  tax  rates  for 
and    married    couples    filing    . 
Limits    the    earned    Income 
reported    by   a   married    Indiv 
separate    return     to    the 
earned  by  that  Individual 

H.R.  296.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
as  a  credit  aaglnst  the  Income 
amount   of   specified    higher 
penses.    Including   tuition 
supplies,  incurred  by  the 
self  and  any  dependents. 

H.R.  297.  January  4.  1977.  Wa^s 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
llsh    graduated   corporate   in 
Creates  an  estate  tax  exemptU 
lishes  a  new  rate  schedule  for 
Increases  the  gift  tax  ezclusli^ 
lishes  a   new  gift  tax  rate 
treatment  for  the  sale  of  stock 
held   corporation    when   sold 
taxes.  Redefines  a  subchapter 
Allows  tax  credit.*  for  the  hlrlrig 
ployees.  Redefines  section  124^ 
business  stock,  losses  on  which 
ordinary  losses). 

H.R.  298.  January  4.  1977 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
hlblt  any  deduction  for  the 
property  for  a  taxable  year 
housing  code  violation  existed 
erty  for  which  the  owner  or 
convicted. 

H.R.  299.  January  4,  1977 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
deduction    to    Individuals 
principal  residents  for  a  portion 
property    taxes   paid   or 
landlord. 

H.R.  300.  January  4,  1977. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
a  limited  tax  credit  in  an  amo^ 
each  Individual  who  Is  at  least 
before    the    beginning   of    the 
whose   principal   place  of   a 
taxable  year  Is  the  principal 
taxpayer,  and  who  Is  not  a 
taxpayer. 

HH,  301.  January  4.  1977. 
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Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
Individuals  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
65  a  limited  tax  exclusion  for  amounts  re- 
ceived as  Interest  on  savings. 

H.R.  302.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  limited  income  tax  credit  for  dependents 
in  a  higher  education  savings  plan. 

H.R.  303.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  credit  against  the  Individual  income  tax, 
up  to  $1,000,  for  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
for  heating  and  Insulation  improvements  in 
any  building  owned  by  the  taxpayer  In  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  304.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  a  taxpayer,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  to  elect  to  treat  qualified 
architectural  and  transportatlonal  barrier 
removal  expenses  which  are  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account.  Deems 
such  expenses  so  treated  as  allowable  tax 
deductible  expenditures. 

H.R.  305.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  medical  care  deduction  for  the  costs  paid 
for  the  custodial  care  of  a  dependent  suffer- 
ing Down's  syndrome. 

H.R.  306.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estab- 
lish specific  criteria  and  procedures  to  audit 
returns  and  to  report  certain  information 
regarding  audits  completed  In  the  previous 
12  months  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation. 

H.R.  307.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

H.R.  308.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  an  Individual  who  would  be  fully  quali- 
fied at  age  62  for  benefits  under  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  program 
may  qualify  for  disability  benefits  under  such 
program  If  such  Individual  has  20  quarters  of 
coverage,  regardless  of  when  such  quarters 
were  earned. 

H.R.  309.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  n  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  revise  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
disability  insurance  benefits  for  blind  per- 
sons. Revises  the  method  of  computing  the 
primary  insurance  amount  for  blind  persons 
under  such  Act. 

H.R.  310.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  entitle  widows  and  widowers  who  are  un- 
der a  disability  to  receive  unreduced  widow's 
and  widower's  benefits  without  regard  to  age. 

HJl.  311.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Revises  the  method  of  calculating  the  Inpa- 
tient hospital  deductible  under  the  Medi- 
care program  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  redetermine  the  deductible 
amount  annually  to  reflect  Increases  In  hos- 
pital costs  and  general  Increases  In  Social 
Security  cash  benefits. 

H.R.  312.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs:  International  Relations. 
Amends  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authori- 
zation Act  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  to  direct  the  President  to  develop  a 
plan  for  an  equitable  system  of  transporta- 
tion, allocation,  and  distribution  of  Alaskan 
petroleum  resources  to  all  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  313.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs:  Small  Business.  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  encourage  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans  to 
enable  small  business  concerns  to  obtain 
contracts  and  permits  to  operate  concessions 


within  any  area  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Establishes  the  National  Park  Service  Conces- 
sion Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Amends  the  Concessions  Policy  Act  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Insure 
full  and  open  competition  In  entering  Into 
contracts  and  permits  with  concessioners  of 
facilities  for  visitors  to  the  National  Park 
System. 

H.R.  314.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amend  the  service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  its  coverage  to  professional 
employees  who  are  paid  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing the  rate  received  by  Federal  Government 
employees  in  grade  15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule. Requires  that  the  minimum  fringe  bene- 
fits and  salaries  paid  to  such  employees  con- 
form to  the  most  recent  National  Survey  of 
Professional,  Administrative,  Technical,  and 
Clerical  Pay  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

H.R.  315.  Janunry  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XI  (General  Provisions)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  skilled 
nursing  facilities  covered  by  the  Medicare 
program  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  cov- 
ered by  the  Medicaid  program,  adopt  a  state- 
ment of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
patients  who  are  receiving  treatment  In  such 
facilities. 

H.R.  316.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  Title  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  Title 
XIX  (Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Include  In  the  coverage  provided  under  such 
program  the  services  of  licensed  (registered) 
nurses. 

H.R.  317.  January  4,  1977.'  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  allowance  for  basic  living  expenses. 
Amends  Title  XVI  (Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  supple- 
mental payments  by  States  for  certain  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  Repeals  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  318.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act's  elimination  of  the  sick  pay  exclusion 
for  persons  who  have  not  retired  on  total 
disability,  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976. 

H.R.  319.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  specified  places 
within  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
be  considered  rural  areas  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  housing  under  that 
Act. 

H.R.  320.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Palo  Alto  Battle- 
field National  Historic  Site  In  Texas. 

H.R.  321.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Texas. 

H.R.  322.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  any  proposed  regulations  promul- 
gated by  a  Federal  agency  required  by  law  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  30  days.prior  to  their 
publication  or  prior  to  their  circulation  for 
public  comment,  whichever  is  to  occur  first. 

H.R.  323.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  certain  felonies. 

H.R.  324.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  relocation  of  the  Border  Patrol 
Academy  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  at 
Los  Fresnos,  Texas,  to  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  at  Glynco, 
Georgia. 

H.R.  325.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
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states  to  Increase  the  value  limit  for  personal 
articles  which  may  be  imported  duty-free  by 
residents  returning  from  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

H.R.  326.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  determine  the  amount  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  that  will  be  available  for 
export.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  publicly  announce  the  determination.  Pro- 
hibits the  exporting  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity unless  the  person  exporting  such 
commodity  has  been  Issued  an  export  license. 

H.R.  327.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  the  names  and  amounts  of  Ingredi- 
ents used  in  all  foods  on  the  label  of  such 
foods. 

H.R.  328.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  und 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  that  no  part  of 
any  funds  appropriated,  or  otherwise  avail- 
able, for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  promote  the  flourldatlon  of  public 
water  supplies. 

H.R,  329.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
usage  of  dlethylstUbestrol  (DES)  as  a  growth 
stimulant  In  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as 
food  or  In  any  animal  the  product  of  which 
Is  Intended  for  use  as  food,  until  evidence 
proves  such  drug  Is  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  accumulate  and  analyze  evi- 
dence about  DES  In  consultation  with  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

H.R.  330.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  use  of  any 
appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  any  research, 
activity  on  a  living  human  fetus  which  is 
outside  the  womb  of  its  mother  or  to  assist 
any  person  in  carrying  out  such  research 
activity. 

H.R.  331.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  transportation  of  contraband 
cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  332.  Janjary  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  person  from:  (1)  carrying  out  any 
research  activity  on  a  human  fetus  which  Is 
outside  the  womb  of  Its  mother  and  has  a 
beating  heart  If  the  research  or  the  facility 
in  which  It  is  conducted  Is  federally-sup- 
ported: or  (2)  taking  any  action  to  kill  or 
hasten  the  death  of  such  a  fetus  In  a  fed- 
erally-supported facility. 

H.R.  333.  Janu-iry  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Increases  to  $5,000  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  is  permitted  an  individual 
each  year  without  any  deduction  from  bene- 
fits under  Title  11  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

H.R.  334.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease the  standard  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emptions to  $1,440. 

H.R.  335.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  first  $500  (81.000 
for  persons  filing  joint  returns)  earned  as  In- 
terest on  savings  deposits  In  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  336.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  title  n  (old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  revlEG  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  disability  Insurance  benefits  for 
blind  persons.  Revi.ses  the  method  of  com- 
puting the  primary  in'^urance  amount  for 
blind  persons  vmder  such  act. 

H.R.  337.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
Means:  Interstate  and  PorelRn  Commerce. 
Amends  title  IV  (aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children),  title  XVin  (medicare), 
and  title  XIX  (medicaid)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal  match- 
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Ing  rate  for  purposes  of  reimbursement  to 
States  under  the  programs  of  aid  to  needy 
families  with  children  and  medical  assist- 
ance shall  be  set  at  75  percent. 

H.R.  338.  January  4.  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Requires  the  secretaries  of  each  military  de- 
partment and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
review  each  type  of  personnel  position  In  the 
secretaries'  Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether 
such  position  could  be  filled  by  a  civilian 
employee.  Prohibits  the  assignment  of 
active-duty  personnel  to  such  a  position  un- 
less the  Individual  meets  specified  qualifica- 
tions and  no  clivlian  employee  with  equal  or 
superior  qualifications  Is  available. 

H.R.  339.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  require  educational 
Institutions  engaged  In  Interscholastlc  ath- 
letic competition  to  employ  certified  athletic 
trainers.  Requires  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  assist  them  In  educatlrg 
qualified  athletic  trainers. 

H.R.  340.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  cf  1970  by  applying  the  safety  and 
health  standards  of  that  act  to  athletic  con- 
tests between  secor.dary  schools  or  between 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

H.R.  341.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  National  Prison  Standards  Ad- 
ministration 

Specifics  standards  relative  to  prison  con- 
ditions and  prisoner  rights. 

Revises  provisions  relative  to:  (1)  assign- 
ment and  transfer  of  prisoners  to  and  be- 
tween Institutions;  (2)  eligibility  for  parole: 
and  (3)  modification  and  revocation  cf 
parole. 

Grants  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions to  ex-convicts.  Assures  such  right  to 
persons  confined  pending  trial. 

Establishes  the  Board  cf  Parole  as  an  In- 
dependent agency. 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  that  com- 
prehensive State  plans  contain  assuraTices 
that  the  State  parole  system  Include  speci- 
fied elements. 

H.R.  342.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  proceedings  In  U.S.  District 
Courts,  In  criminal  and  civil  actions,  be  con- 
ducted blllngually  where  It  is  determined 
that  a  party  to  or  a  witness  In,  such  pro- 
ceedings does  not  understand  the  English 
language.  Directs  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
to  determine  and  supply  the  personnel  and 
facilities  necessary  to  conduct  such  proceed- 
ings. 

H.R.  343.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Establishes  an  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Equal  Opportunity  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
supervise  policies  and  programs  to  eliminate 
discrimination,  to  promote  affirmative  ac- 
tion, and  to  Insure  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  within  the  work  forces  of  contractors 
for  the  Department. 

H.R.  344.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  Include  as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basts  of  military 
discharge  status. 

H.R.  345.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Extends  to  the  States  and  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  which  prohibits  employers 
from  exercising  discriminatory  employment 
practices  based  upon  age. 

H.R.  346.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  continuing  Investigation  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment and  application  of  public  funds  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  President  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  to  recommend  leg- 
islation deemed  necessary. 


H.R.  347.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations;  Rules.  States  that  any  executive 
agreement  not  specifically  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  or  by  a  treaty  concurred 
In  by  the  Senate  made  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  shall 
transmit  It  to  Congress. 

H.R.  348.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits Congress  to  compel  any  person  In  the 
Executive  Branch  to  testify  or  give  Congress 
Information  pertinent  to  matters  of  legisla- 
tive concern.  Requires  that  any  person  pro- 
viding such  Information  certify  that  such 
Information  Is  complete  to  the  best  of  his 
or  her  knowledge.  Permits  the  Comptroller 
General  to  withhold  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  agency,  officer,  or  employee  who  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  this  Act.  Exempts  spec- 
ified advice  and  recommendations  given  to 
the  President  from  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  349.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Grants 
general  amnesty  to  persons  who  committed 
specified  military  or  selective  service  offenses 
between  August  4,  1964,  and  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Establishes  an  Amnesty  Commission  which 
Is  to  grant  amnesty  upon  making  specified 
findings  to  persons  who,  during  such  period, 
committed  crimes  other  than  those  enumer- 
ated In  this  Act. 

H.R.  350.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
It  unlawful  to:  (1)  possess  a  firearm  not 
registered  In  accordance  with  this  Act;  (2) 
transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  not  possessing  a  valid  permit;  and 
(3)  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer, 
receive,  or  transport  any  handgun  and  hand- 
gun ammunition, 

HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

H.J.  Res.  1.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Establishes  a  Commi-ssion  to  examine 
the  effect  of  Northwest  Indian  Off-Reserva- 
tion Treaty  Fishing  Rights.  Designates  its 
structure,  membership  prerequisites,  proce- 
dures, and  powers. 

H.J.  Res.  2.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  Permits  prayer  In 
public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  3.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Committee  on  National  Secu- 
rity to  be  consulted  by  the  President  for  pur- 
poses of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Desig- 
nates the  Joint  committee  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  Congressional  committees  infor- 
mation with  re.spcct  to  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  a 
majority  of  the  Joint  committee  deems  ap- 
propriate for  legislation. 

Stipulates  that  the  Joint  committee  shall 
have  no  authority  to  report  legislation  to 
Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  4.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  congressional  committee  of  five 
Members  from  each  Houss  of  Congress  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
to  Investigate  Communist  and  other  subver- 
sive activities  affecting  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States  Including  activities 
aimed  at  overthrowing  or  altering  the  form 
of  government  In  the  United  States  by  un- 
lawful means  or  which  Incite  or  employ 
violence  or  any  unlawful  means  to  obstruct 
justice. 

H.J.  Res.  5.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  Extends  due  process 
and  equal  protection  to  an  individual  from 
the  moment  of  conception. 

Prohibits  the  deprivation  of  human  life  on 
account  of  age.  Illness,  or  Incapacity. 

H.J.  Res.  6.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  Denies  eligibility  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  to  persons  who  have  attained  age 
70.  Extends  the  term  of  ofllce  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  six  years.  Pro- 
hibits any  person  from  bslng  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  more  than  once. 
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H.J.    Res.    7.    January    4. 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a 
Inferior  court  established  by 
holding  office  for  more  than 
(1)    taking  office.   (2)    the 
sented  to  his  continuance  In 
ratification    of   this    amendme: 
last  occurs,  unless  the  President 
and  the  Senate  consents  to  a 
office. 

H.J.    Res.    8.    January    4.    19 
Constitutional   Amendment. 
In  public  buildings. 

H.J.  Res.  9.  January  4,  1977 
ClvU    Service.    Designates   April 
"Thomas  Jefferson  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  10.  January  4.  1 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates 
as  "James  Madison  Day." 

HJ.   Res.   11.  January  4.    197  T 
and    ClvU    Service.    Designates 
1977.  as  "Religious  Freedom 

H.J.  Res.    12.  January  4,   197  r 
and  Civil   Service.  Authorizes 
of  the  United  States  to  declare 
ginning  October  2.  1977,  and 
ber  8,  1977,  as  "National 
Weel:." 

H.J.  Res.   13.  January  4.   197  r 
and   Civil   Service.  Authorizes 
cf  the  United  States  to  Issue  a 
designating  May  13  of  each  y 
can  Business  Day." 

H.J.   Res.    14.   January   4.    19 
Constitutional  Amendment, 
spending  and  Increases  in  the  j 
Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  repa 
national  debt. 

H.J.  Res.  15.  January  4.  19 
Constitutional  Amendment 
upon  a  vacancy  in  the  office  ( 
dent,  the  President  shall  nom! 
who  shall  become  Vice  Presider 
approved  in  a  special  refcrend 
Jorlty  of  the  voters  of  the  St 
Jurisdictions  entitled  to  appol 
the  President  and  Vice  Preside 

H.J.   Res.    16.   January   4,    1 
Constitutional     Amendment 
ten-year  term  of  office  for  Jus 
preme  Court  and  Judges  of  in 
courts  and  permits  such  Judg 
pointed  for  a  second  ten-year 
President,  by  and  with  the  co 
House  of  Congre.ss.  Designates 
1983,  or  ten  years  after  taking 
ever   last    occurs,   as   the   ex 
terms  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  ; 
Judges  holding  office  on  the 
of  such  amendment. 

H.J.  Res.  17.  January  4,  1977 
Civil  Service.  Designates  Chrisl^n 
each  year,  the  period  running 
ber    26   through    December   31 
"Blood  Donor  Week." 

H.J.  Res.    18.   Jan\iary  4,   1 
Constitutional      Amendment, 
length  of  time  any  person  may  ] 
of  Senator  to  three  full  six-year 
the  length  of  time  any  person 
oSSce    of   Representative   to   n 
year  terms. 

H.J.   Res.    19.   January   4, 
Constitutional   Amendment.   P^h 
pelling  a  student  to  attend  a 
other  than  the  one  nearest 

Grants  Congress  the  power 
appropriate  legislation  the  proA^lsi 
amendment,  and  to  insure  equ 
opportunities     for     all     studer 
located. 

H.J.  Res.   20.   January   4,    19 
Constitutional  Amendment 
Presidential  candidates  of  poll 
be  nominated  In  a  closed  prl 
by  direct  popular  vote. 

Designates  the  person  receiv 
est  number  of  votes  In  such  a  i 
official  candidate  If  such  votes 
40  percent  of  those  cast.  Req 
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election  between  the  two  persons  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  event 
that  no  candidate  receives  such  a  plurality. 

Directs  each  party  to  nominate  a  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  within  a  specified 
period  following  the  selection  of  that  party's 
Presidential  candidate. 

H.J.  Res.  21.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  States  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  shall  empower  any 
official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  any  order  requiring  or  encouraging. 
or  directing  or  permitting  any  funds  to  be 
used  or  withheld  or  require  or  encourage, 
the  transportation  or  busing  of  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  or  to  force  any  student 
or  student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  In  their  own  neighborhood, 
where  such  school  Is  not  established  pur- 
posely to  perpetuate  segregation,  to  attend 
any  other  school  against  his  or  her  own 
choice,  the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents,  par- 
ent or  guardian.  In  order  to  accomplish  any 
objective  or  purpose,  express  or  Implied, 
under  the  Constitution. 

H.J.  Res.  22.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  the  second  Sun- 
day In  June  as  "National  Pet  Remembrance 
Day." 

H.J.  Res.  23.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Prohibits  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  In  any 
commercial  or  financial  activity  not  specif- 
ically provided  for  In  the  Constitution.  Re- 
peals the  Sixteenth  Amendment.  Prohibits 
taxes  on  personal  Income,  gifts  and  estates. 

H.J.  Res.  24.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  18  through  September  24,  1977, 
as  "National  Liipxis  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  25.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  18  through  September  24,  1977 
as  "National  Lupus  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  26.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  18  through  September  24,  1977 
as  "National  Lupus  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  27.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
City  of  Chicago  should  host  the  1992  official 
celebration  of  the  five  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus. 

Authorizes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  the 
people  of  Illinois  in  observance  of  this  quin- 
centennlal  celebration. 

H.J.  Res.  28.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Reqxiires  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to 
Congress  and  requires  that  Congress  act  to 
provide  revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds 
deficits. 

H.J.  Res.  29.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  P>rohlbits  assign- 
ment of  public  school  students  to  a  particu- 
lar school  based  upon  their  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Prohibits  assignment  of  public  school 
teachers  or  other  public  employees  of  the 
Federal  or  State  governments,  and  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  to  partic\ilar  jobs  or  locations 
based  upon  their  race,  creed,  or  color. 

H.J.  Res.  30.  Januaiy  4,  1977.  Judlciaiy. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Empowers  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  lmpo:.e  and  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty  in 
the  case  of  any  crime  involving  the  deliber- 
ate and  wiUfiU  taking  of  human  life. 

Empowers  Congress  to  impose  and  provide 
for  the  carrying  out  of  such  penalty  In  the 
case  of  treason  against  the  United  States. 

H.J.   Res.   31.   January   4,    1977.   Judiciary. 


Constitutional  Amendment.  Permits  religious 
observances  in  governmental  institutions 
and  public  places.  Permits  reference  to  a  su- 
preme being  in  a  governmental  or  public 
document,  activity,  place,  or  on  money.  De- 
clares that  this  amendment  shall  not  con- 
stitute establishment  of  religion. 

H.J.  Res.  32.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Eliminates  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  treaty  provision  which 
denies  or  abridges  any  constitutionally  enu- 
merated right.  Prohibits  a  treaty  from  per- 
mitting any  foreign  power  or  international 
organization  to  supervise,  control,  or  ad- 
judicate ( 1 )  the  rights  of  United  States  citi- 
zens or  (2)  matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of   the  United  States. 

Predicates  the  edectlveness  of  a  treaty  as 
internal  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation. 

Requires  executive  agreements  with  for- 
eign powers  or  international  organizations  to 
be  made  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  law. 

H.J.  Res.  33.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  and  authorizes  Congress  to  estab- 
lish procedures  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates. 

H.J.  Res.  34.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment  Allows  the  Presi- 
dent an  Item  veto  in  appropriation  legisla- 
tion. 

H.J.  Res.  35.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  that 
total  appropriations  shall  not  exceed  esti- 
mated revenues.  Authorizes  the  suspension 
of  such  prohibition  in  time  of  war  or  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  pa-ssed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  stating  that  a  national  emer- 
gency requires  suspension. 

H.J.  Res.  36.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  United  States  Court  of  Ethics 
to  hear  complaints  of  unethical  conduct  by 
any  Federal  officer  or  employee. 

HJ.  Res.  37.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Prohibits  com- 
pelling a  student  to  attend  a  public  school 
other  than  the  one  nearest  his  residence. 

Grants  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  by 
appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  and  to  Insur"  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  stuvfents  wherever  lo- 
cated. 

HJ.  Res.  38.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Permits  an  oth- 
erwise eligible  citis-en  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  office  of  President  even  if  such  in- 
dividual is  not  u  natural  born  citizen, 

H.J.  Res.  39.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary, 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  40.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  States  that  tha 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  popular  votes  cast,  or  in  the  event  that 
no  person  receives  a  majority,  by  plurality  of 
the  popular  votes  cast. 

HJ.  Res.  41.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Requires  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  review  Government  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  at  specified  times 
and  to  determine  a  surtax  r.ate  when  expen- 
ditures exceed  revenues  to  ensure  that  re- 
ceipts will  equal  O'^tlays. 

Authorizes  the  suspension  of  such  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

H.J.  Res.  42.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  that  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Congress  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  total  revenues 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  such  year,  and  pro- 
hibits spending  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
United  States  which  exceeds  the  total  reve- 
nue for  that  year. 
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H.J.  Res.  43.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  national  petroleum 
reserves  on  designated  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
develop  oil  and  gas  reserves  In  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States,  subject  to  Congressional 
review.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
Congress  within  one  year  a  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  Alaskan  oil  and  gas,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional approval. 

H.J.  Res.  44.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Requires  the  President  to  seek  a 
treaty  or  other  arrangement  with  Canada 
calling  for  an  Immediate  moratorium  on  the 
killing  of  the  eastern  timber  wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  45.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Provides  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

H.J.  Res.  46.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Grants  Congress 
the  power  to  disapprove  reprieves  and  par- 
dons granted  by  the  President. 

H.J.  Res.  47.  January  4,  1977,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  deslgn.ite  October  1, 
1977,  as  "National  Coaches'  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  48.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  first 
Tuesday  in  January  of  every  year  as  "Na- 
tional Ski  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  49.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  the  fourth  Sat- 
urday of  each  September  as  "National  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  50.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Constitutional  Amendment.  Denies  eligibility 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  to  persons  who  have  attained  age 
70,  extends  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  six  years,  and  pro- 
hibits any  person  from  being  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  more  than  once. 

HOUSE     CONCTJRRENT     RESOLUTIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  1.  January  4,  1977.  Calls  for  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive  commu- 
nications of  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  2.  January  4.  1977.  Provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Inaugural  Arrange- 
ments. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3.  January  4,  1977.  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Declares  that  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  CommLssion  on 
Federal  Paperwork  should  be  sympathetical- 
ly received  and  considered  by  congressional 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress,  that 
committees  and  Members  should  give  careful 
attention  to  paperwork  burdens  imposed  by 
proposed  legislation,  and  that  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  information  requested  from  Federal 
agencies  by  committees  and  Members  mak- 
ing such  requests  be  considered. 

H.  Con.  Res.  4.  January  4.  1977.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  place  the  question  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Ukraine  on  tlie 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5.  January  4.  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  (1)  not  recog- 
nize the  absorption  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  (2)  take  appropriate  steps 
to  raise  this  issue  in  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6.  January  4.  1977.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
standards  should  be  developed  in  the  motion 
picture  and  broadcasting  industries  to  pre- 
vent the  defamation  of  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  groups  in  films  and  programs  which 
portray  such  groups. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  January  4,  1977.  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  that 


Congress  has  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  any  authority  to  preempt 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  consider  and 
report  without  delay  legislation  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  any  reduction  in  veterans' 
pensions  on  account  of  Increases  in  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

H.  Con.  Res.  9.  January  4,  1977.  Rules. 
Establishes  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Information  and  Intelligence  composed 
of  seven  members  of  the  House  and  seven 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Directs  the  com- 
mittees to  make  continuing  studies  of:  (1) 
the  activities  and  problems  of  each  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  the  relationships  between 
these  agencies  and  United  States-based  cor- 
porations and  the  effect  of  such  relationships 
on  United  States  foreign  policy  and  intel- 
ligence operations  abroad. 

H.  Con.  Res.  10.  January  4,  1977.  Rules. 
Establishes  a  Committee  on  Information  and 
Intelligence  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  activities 
of  each  information  and  intelligence  agency 
cf  the  United  States,  the  relationships  be- 
tween such  agencies  and  United  States-based 
corporations,  and  the  problems  relating  to 
information  and  intelligence  programs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service;  Education  and  Labor.  Ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  experience 
in  volunteer  work  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Federal  Government.  State  F.nd 
local  governments,  charitable  and  service 
organizations,  and  private  employers  in  the 
consideration  of  applicants  for  employment 
and  that  provision  sliould  be  made  for  a 
listing  and  description  of  volunteer  work  on 
employment  application  forms. 

H.  Con.  Res.  12.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Urges  President  Ford  to  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Valentyn 
Moroz  from  prison  and  to  permit  him  and 
his  immediate  family  to  emigrate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
CongrcBS  that  the  President  should  initiate 
negotiations  with  Turkey  to  stop  opium  pro- 
duction and  terminate  foreign  assistance  to 
T\irUey  if  such  negotiations  are  unfruitful. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sen?e  of  Congress  that: 
(I)  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  should  sim- 
plify the  Federal  Income  tax  forms;  (2) 
."State  and  local  governments  should  model 
their  income  tax  forms  on  the  Federal  forms; 
and  (3)  Congress  should  simplify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sen-^e  of  Con- 
gress that  the  contingent  of  United  States 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  be  substantially 
redviced  in  stages  over  the  next  three  and 
one-half  years. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16.  January  4.  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  that  a  world  with- 
out war  Is  possible.  Declares  it  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  international 
actions  for  the  establishment  of  institutions 
to  prevent  war. 

H.  Con.  Res.  17.  January  4.  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  continue 
its  role  of  United  Nations'  leadership. 

Requests  the  President  (1)  to  direct  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  formulate  proposals 
for  more  effective  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  (2)  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  In- 
ternational  Relations   on   such   proposals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Condemns  the  killing  of 
whales  by  Japan  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist   Republics.   Requires   the  President 


and  Secretary  of  State  to  call  upon  these  na- 
tions to  cease  all  commercial  whaling. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19.  January  1,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Declares  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  gen- 
eral or  blanket  amnesty  or  pardon  for  per- 
sons who  committed  draft  or  military  ab- 
sence offenses  during  our  Nation's  military 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  would  present  a 
breach  of  faith  with  those  who  served  hon- 
orably, particularly  our  honored  war  dead 
and  their  stirvivors,  and  should  not  be  Issued 
or  granted  by  the  President  of  these  United 
States. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  tht 
United  States  to  require  repayment  of  delin- 
quent debts  of  foreign  nations.  Declares  it 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  a  list  of  such  debts 
to  the  Congress  and  make  arrangements 
with  foreign  nations  for  such  repayment. 
H.  Con.  Res.  21.  January  4,  1977.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint 
Stephen  should  remain  in  the  United  States 
until  a  constitutional  government  is  estab- 
lished in  Hungary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  22.  January  4,  1977.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Directs  the  President  to 
request  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Valentyn 
Moroz  to  accept  an  invitation  of  Harvard 
University. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary; 
Armed  Services,  Expresses  the  endorsement 
of  Congress  for  the  President-elect's  pardon 
program  for  persons  who  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  failed  to  report  for  induction  into,  or 
refused  induction  Into,  the  armed  forces  and 
have  not  been  prosecuted  for  such  violation. 
Requests  the  President-elect  to  extend  his 
reconcllatlon  program  to  other  specified  indi- 
viduals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  24.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary; 
Armed  Services.  Expresses  the  endorsement 
of  Congress  for  the  President-elect's  pardon 
program  for  persons  who  d\irlng  the  Vietnam 
era.  failed  to  report  for  induction  into,  or 
refused  induction  into,  the  armed  forces  and 
have  not  been  prosecuted  for  such  violation. 
Requests  the  President-elect  to  extend  his 
reconcUatlon  program  to  other  specified  indi- 
viduals. 

H.  Con.  Res.  25.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and 
ffeans.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  individual  whose  social  security 
benefits  are  increased  should  suffer,  by  rea- 
son of  such  increase,  a  loss  of  or  reduction 
in  any  benefits  which  he  or  she  is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  under  any  Federal  or 
federally   assisted  program. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26  January  4,  1977  Education 
and  Labor  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  there  shall  be  a  national  policy  to 
recognize  the  inherent  right  of  all  citizens, 
rcsardless  of  physical  disability,  to  free  use 
of  the  manmade  environment. 

H.  Con  Res.  27.  January  4,  1977.  Inter- 
national Relations.  Directs  the  President  to 
rcauest  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Valentyn 
Moroz  to  accept  an  invitation  of  Heo^ard 
University. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28.  January  4,  1977.  House 
Administration.  Authorizes  the  printing  of 
50,000  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  Spanish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29.  January  4,  1977.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  to  procure  a  bronze  bust  or 
statue  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  which  will 
be  placed  in  a  suitable  location  in  the  Capitol 
as  determined  by  the  Committee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30.  January  4,  1977.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  to  procure  a  statue  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  that  such  statue  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  location  in  the  Capitol 
as  determined  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional   Relations.    Declares    it    the    sense    of 
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the  Congress  that  the  Presldei^t 
steps  to  express  the  United 
for    the    rights    of    Soviet 
the    International    Declaratloi  i 
Rights. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32  January  4, 
tional  Relations.  Declares  It  the 
gress  that  the  United  States 
nothing  to  compromise  the 
Republic  of  China  In  lessening 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China 

H.  Con.  Res.  33.  January  4, 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvi 
ards  should  be  developed  In 
ture  and  broadcasting  Industr^s 
the  defamation  of  ethnic,  racial 
groups  in  films  and  programs  ' 
such  groups. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  January  4, 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
opportunity  enter  an  Unknowjn 
Arlington  National  Cemetery 
manent  display  of  representatlvfe 
bons,  and  tributes  of  the  Vletnt^ 
Arlington  Memorial 

H.  Con.  Res.  35.  January  4 
ture.  Expressing  the  sense  of 
Incentives  toward  the 
tional    soil    and    water 
should  Include  tax  credits  and 
to  stimulate  the  development 

H.   Con.   Res.   36.  January  4, 
Services.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
concerned   should   award   the 
posthumously  to  the  members 
Forces  of  the  United  States 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlin 
Cemetery,  Virginia,  on  Memorla 

H.  Con.  Res.  37.  January  4, 
ates  a  Joint  Committee  on 
make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
use,  and  control  of  all  forms 
examine  current  proposals  for 
lating  to  energy;  and  (3)  revleif 
and  actions  of  executive  agencle  i 
to    the    development,    use.    am  I 
energy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38.  January  4 
tional  Relations.  Declares  it  the 
gress  that  it  shall  be  the  policy 
States   to  require  repayment 
debts  of  foreign  nations.  Declares 
of  Congress  that  the  Departmer  t 
shall  submit  a  ILst  of  such  debt  i 
gress  and   make  arrangements 
nations  for  such  repayment. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39.  January  4. 
tional  Relations.  Declares  It  the 
gress  that  the  United  Statej 
Its  role  of  United   Nations' 
quests  the  President  ( 1 )  to  dire<^ 
ment  of  State  and  the 
United   Nations  to  formulate 
more  effective  functioning  of 
tlons,  and  (2)  to  report  to  the 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of   Representatives   Committee 
tional  Relations  on  such 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  January  4 
tional  Relations.  Declares  that 
would  support  a  declaration  of 
United  States  manufacture  or 
lethal   chemical  weapons.  Urgei . 
ban    manufacture    and 
weapons  bv  all  nations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41.  January  4,  1 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Urges 
and  hearing  aid  industries  to  u 
able  technology  to  provide  full 
phone  communications  for 

H.  Con.  Res.  42.  January  4.  1 
and  Forelen  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representative  i 
ards  should  be  developed  in  th< 
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ture  and  broadcasting  Industries  to  prevent 
the  defamation  of  ethnic,  racial,  and  rellgloiis 
groups  in  Alms  and  programs  which  portray 
such  groups. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  inter  an  Unknown  Soldier  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  make  per- 
manent display  of  representative  medals,  rib- 
bons, and  tributes  of  the  Vietnam  War  In 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  January  4,  1977.  Agricul- 
ture; International  Relations.  Declares  It  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  every  person  has 
the  right  to  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
and  that  the  United  States  increase  its  as- 
sistance for  self-help  development  among  the 
world's  poorest  people  until  such  assistance 
reaches  one  percent  of  our  total  national 
production. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45.  January  4,  1977.  Education 
and  Labor.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  -American  Family. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46.  January  4,  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  seek  a  multilateral 
treaty  to  deny  sanctuary  to  international 
terrorists. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47.  January  4.  1977.  Science 
and  Technology.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  States  and  local  governments 
should  amend  property  tax  laws  so  that  ex- 
penditures for  solar  beating  and  cooling 
equipment  would  not  result  in  increased 
property  taxes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48.  January  6,  1977.  Education 
and  Labor.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  all  inspections  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  cease 
until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  the  constitutionality  of  such 
inspections. 

H.  Con.  Res.  49.  January  6.  1977.  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Government  do 
nothing  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the 
Republic  of  China  in  lessening  tensions  with 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  January  6.  1977.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  to  consult  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  bronze  facsimile  of  the  original 
documents  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  are  deposited  with  the  National 
Archives 

States  that  these  Items  are  to  be  displayed 
In  an  appropriate  place  in  the  Capitol. 

BOUSE   KESOLXTTIONS 

H.  Res.  1.  January  4.  1977.  Chooses  the 
Clerk;  Sergeant  at  Arms;  Doorkeeper;  Post- 
master; and  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.  Res.  2.  January  4.  1977.  Informs  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  assembled;  and  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  95th  Congress  have   been  elected. 

H.  Res.  3.  January  4.  1977.  Requires  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Join  with  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled and  that  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive 
any  conununlcatlon  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make. 

H.  Res.  4.  January  4,  1977.  Instructs  the 
Clerk  to  Inform  the  President  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  elected  the  Speaker 
and  Clerk  of  the  Houses  of  Representative? 
of  the  95th  Congress. 

H.  Res.  6.  January  4,  1977.  Adopts  the 
Rules   of    the    House    of   Representatives    of 


the  94th  Congress  as  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  the  95th  Congress  except  as  amended  by 
this  resolution.  Revises  committee  Jurla- 
dictions  with  respect  to  nuclear  energy.  Lim- 
its access  to  the  flies  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Opens  meet- 
ings of  House  committees  and  conference 
committees  to  the  public  except  as  provided 
by  this  resolution  and  amends  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  House  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  its  committees. 

H.  Res.  6.  January  4,  1977.  Authorizes  the 
gross  yearly  compensation  of  five  named  mi- 
nority employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pursuant  to  the  Legislative  Pay  Act  of 
1929. 

H.  Res.  7.  January  4,  1977.  Sets  forth  the 
dally  hour  of  meeting  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   for    the    95th    Congress. 

H.  Res.  8.  January  4,  1977.  Permits  com- 
pensation of  specified  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  for  one  pay  level  above  the  max- 
imum pay  level  for  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  set  forth  in  a  specified 
rule  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H.  Res.  9.  January  4.  1977.  Creates  a  12- 
member  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
to  conduct  a  complete  Investigation  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  deaths  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  and  other  persons  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
Including  biit  not  limited  to:  (1)  laws  re- 
lating to  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
President;  (2)  assassinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent; (3)  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  and  con- 
spiracies related  thereto;  and  (4)  the  in- 
vestigatory Jurisdiction  and  capability  of 
U.S.  agencies  and  departments  are  adequate, 
either  In  their  provisions  or  in  the  manner 
of  their  enforcement.  Requires  the  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  House  during  the 
present  Congress. 

H.  Res.  10.  January  4.  1977.  Sets  forth  the 
conditions  under  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  release  to  any  court  In  the 
United  States  papers  and  documents  of  the 
House  which  have  been  subpenaed  as  evi- 
dence by  such  a  court,  and  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  who  has  been  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear before  a  court. 

H.  Res.  11.  January  4,  1977.  Sets  forth  the 
procedure  for  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  activities  of  House  standing 
or  select  committees  for  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1977,  to  March  31.  1977. 

H.  Res.  12.  January  4.  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  withhold  charitable 
contributions  from  the  pay  of  House  em- 
ployees for  transmittal  to  the  Combined  Fed- 
eral Campaign,  If  the  employee  requests  the 
Clerk  to  do  so. 

H.  Res.  13.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes the  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  to  study  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions with  respect  to  conditions  In  these 
countries  and  the  peacefxil  processes  by  which 
the  United  States  can  assist  them. 

H.  Res.  14.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  15.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  House  of  Representatives, 
pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  standing  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  to  investigate  and  report  on  Com- 
munist and  other  subversive  activities  affect- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  activities  aimed  at  overthrowing  or 
altering  the  form  of  government  In  the 
United  States  by  unlawful  means  or  which 
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Incite  or  employ  violence  or  any  unlawful 
means  to  obstruct  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Government. 

H.  Res.  16.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  select  committee  within  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  study  executions,  abduc- 
tions, and  other  denials  of  basic  human 
rights  In  Southeast  Asia  by  Communist  forces 
end  to  report  Its  findings  during  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Congress. 

H.  Res.  17.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  taking  a  rollcall  by  electronic  device 
whenever  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
entered  into  special  orders  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  legislative  program  and  business 
on  any  day. 

H.  Res.  18.  January  4.  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H  Res.  19.  January  4.  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Requires  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  adopt  a  resolution  to  establish  or  ad- 
Just  allowances  to  Members,  officers,  and 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Repeals  provisions  allowing  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  fix  such  allow- 
ances. 

H.  Res.  20.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Specifics 
that  all  meetings  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
der the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  votes  In  open 
session  to  close  the  meeting  because  disclo- 
sure of  matters  to  be  considered  would  en- 
danger national  security  or  would  violate  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ex- 
cepts from  this  requirement  meetings  relat- 
ing solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

H.  Res.  21.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  voting  In  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee by  proxy. 

H.  Res.  22.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  a  rollcall  on  demand  of  any  com- 
mittee member  on  any  question  before  the 
committee  and  on  every  motion  to  report 
any  bill  or  resolution  of  a  public  character. 

H.  Res.  23.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  the  suspension  of  any  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  any  matter  reported 
from  a  committee  vmless  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  In  open  session,  with  a  quorum 
present,  requests  that  such  matter  be  con- 
sidered under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

H.  Res.  24.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  the  consideration  of  any  report  by 
any  congressional  conference  committee  In 
the  House  of  Rppresentatives  unless  the 
meeting  of  such  conference  co.mmlttee  was 
open  to  the  public  and  such  report  so  cer- 
tifies. 

H.  Res.  25.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
rule  XXXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  to  specify  conditions  for 
the  admission  of  ex-Members  and  certain 
other  persons  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  and 
rooms  leading  thereto. 

H.  Res.  26.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  select  committee  to  study  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  January  22,  1973.  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  abortion, 
the  ramifications  of  such  decisions  on  the 
power  of  the  several  States  to  enact  abortion 
legislation,  and  the  need  for  remedial  action 
by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  abortions. 

H.  Res.  27.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Directs 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  implement  a 
plan  for  the  audio  and  video  broadcasting  of 
House  floor  proceedings.  Provides  that  the 
broadcasts  be  made  available  to  commercial 
and  public  broadcasters. 

H.  Res.  28.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations;  Ways  and  Means.  Condemns  op- 
pression of  minorities  In  Romania.  Directs 
the  President  and  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  to  consider  this  situation  prior  to 
taking  action  on  the  most-favored-natlon 
trade  status  of  Romania. 

H.  Res.  29.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
rule  XI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  require  conuntttee  ap- 
proval of  travel  proposals. 

H.  Res.  30.  Jan\iary  4,  1977.  Rules.  Requires, 
pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Reprc- 
.sentatlves,  that  reports  by  Members  or  House 
committee  employees  showing  expenses  of 
foreign  travel  financed  by  committee  fu.nds 
be  filed  within  tea  calendar  days  after  ter- 
mination of  such  travel.  P-equUcs  that  such 
reports  be  transmitted  to  the  Congressional 
Record  for  publication. 

H.  Res.  31.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  DeclarcE  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Panama  Canal. 

H.  Res.  32.  January  4.  1977.  Rales.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  voting  In  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee by  proxy. 

H.  Res.  33.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  all  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
to  each  conference  committee  to  transact  all 
buslne!»  in  meetings  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept where  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  votes 
to  close  Btich  meetings. 

H.  Res  34.  January  4.  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tl-.at  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  35.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  .Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Reprefcntatives  to 
require  the  report  accompanying  any  public 
bill  or  resolution  reported  by  any  committee 
to  Include  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such 
legislation  to  both  the  public  and  nonpublic 
sectors. 

H.  Res.  36.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1)  that  the  Soviet 
Union  permit  free  emigration  of  .Soviet  Jews 
and  others,  (2)  that  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mit the  free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs  and 
cultural  expression,  and  (3)  that  the  Con- 
gress supports  "Solidarity  Sunday." 

H.  Res.  37.  January  4.  1977.  International 
Relations;  Ways  and  Means.  Declares  it  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  1975  United  States-Rom?  n!an  Trade 
Agreement  and  the  mast-favored-natlon 
status  of  Ronnnla  should  be  terminated  if 
Romania  continues  to  restrict  the  human 
rlehts  of  its  citizens. 

H.  Res.  38.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Rcpre.sentativcs  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its  rights 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  39.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  select  committee  which  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  all  records,  memo- 
randvims,  papers,  documents,  books,  and 
other  information  of  any  standing  or  select 
committee  of  the  Hou.se  or  officer  of  the 
House  respecting  expenses  Incurred  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  such  committee  or  Its  mem- 
bers or  employees. 


H.  Res.  40.  January  4,  1977.  R-^Ues.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  voting  In  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee by  proxy. 

H.  Res.  41.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
declare  that  no  Member  may  be  bound  by 
order  or  instruction  of  his  party  caucus  or 
conference  to  vote  contrary  to  his  con-science. 

H.  Res.  42.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that,  except  with  respect  to  any 
Member  who  was  chairman  of  any  standing 
committee  of  the  House  at  any  time  during 
the  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  no  Member  may 
serve  as  tho  chairman  of  the  .same  standing 
committee  for  more  than  fo\ir  Congresses. 

H.  Res.  43.  January  4,  1977.  Rtiles.  Amends 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  exclude  from  public  Inspec- 
tion. Information  the  committee  determines 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  rule  of  the  House.  Adds 
voice  and  division  votes  to  the  list  of  records 
of  votes  to  be  made  available  for  Insjjection 
by  the  public. 

H.  Res.  44.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Directs 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  immediate  action  to  Implement  a 
plan  for  the  audio  and  video  broadcasting 
of  HouFc  floor  proceedings.  Provides  that  the 
broadcasts  be  made  available  to  commercial 
and  pvibllc  broadcasters. 

H.  Res.  45.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1)  that  the  United  States 
make  every  effort  to  insv.re  compliance  with 
the  Paris  Agreement  and  the  Vientiane 
Agreement,  and  (2)  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  take  steps  to 
determine  the  fate  of  U.S.  servicemen  and 
civilians  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.  Res.  46.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Comnierce.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  the  Congress  an  action  plan 
for  monitoring  investigations  of  nursing 
home  abuses  and  for  developing  better  care 
and  cost  controls. 

H.  Res.  47.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning April  4,  1977.  as  "National  Rural  Health 
Week." 

H.  Res.  48.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
Communist  and  subversive  organizations  af- 
fecting the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  to  a  standing  committee  on  Internal 
Security  established  by  this  Resolution.  Con- 
fers upon  such  Committee  the  responsibility 
for  Investigating  all  organizations  within  the 
United  States  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force, 
insurrection  or  other  unlawful  means  or  in- 
citing or  employing  violence  to  obstruct  the 
atithority  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

H.  Res.  49.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes the  permanent  Select  Ccmmlitec  on 
Energy.  States  that  such  Committee  shall 
not  have  legislative  j\irisdictlon.  Grants  to 
such  Committee  the  Jurisdiction  to  study  all 
forms  of  energy  and  power  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  coordinated  program  for  the  de- 
velopment, use  and  control  of  such  energy 
and  power  In  the  United  States. 

H.  Res.  50.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Makes 
it  out  of  order,  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  consider  any  bill,  res- 
olution, or  committee  report  unless  such  leg- 
islation or  report  has  been  available  to  the 
Members  on  the  floor  for  at  least  four  hours 
before  the  beginning  of  such  consideration. 
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The  Senate  met  at  3  p.m 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  w 
order  by   Hon.   Ernest   F. 
Senator    from     the     State 
Carolina. 


on  the  ex- 
called  to 
HoLLiNcs,   a 
of     South 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  John  W.  Eysjter 
First    Congressional    Church , 
Grove,  Wis.,  offered  the  follow 


and  our 
learts  and 
We  see 
creation. 
We  give 


Y)u 
ii 


Hear  the  words  of  Psalm  lOt 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  call  on  his 
name,  make  known  his  deeds\among  the 
peoples! 

Let  us  pray — 

Almighty  God,  our  Creatt^r 
Father,  it  is  with  grateful 
minds  that  we  bow  before 
Your  providential  purposes 
in  history,   and  in  our  live; 
thanks  to  You,  O  Lord ! 

We  see  Your  designs  in  crfeation  and 
learn  Your  purposes  for  mankind 
through  Your  word  and  spiri;.  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  not  faltt  fully  con- 
served Your  designs  in  creatic  n  nor  pur- 
sued Your  purposes  in  hlstofy.  Forgive 
us  and  help  us. 

Inspire  and  guide  us  in  the 
of  Your  creation  and  in  the  fulfillment 
Your  purposes  for  us  and  all 
in  history.  Especially,  O  God 
Your  guidance  for  our  Presidin 
counselors,   the  Members   of 
and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
May  these  our  leaders  be 
Your  will  and  responsive  to 
the  people. 

Confident  in  Your  steadfa^ 
ultimate  sovereignty,  we  commit 
to  You,   trusting  in   You,  counting 
Your  providential  action  in 
"knowing  that  here  on  Earth 
must  truly  be  our  own." 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amkn 


PRESI- 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTIN  3 
DENT  PRO  TEMPO]  IE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communica  ion  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  p^o  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  cle 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senat^ 
President  pro  tea 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar^h 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon . 
HoLLiNcs,  a  Senator  from  the  S 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  <il 
durii'.g  my  absence. 

James  O.  EasiLano, 
President  pre 


Mr.   HOLLINGS   thereupon 
chair  as  Acting  President  pn* 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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,  pastor. 

Emerald 

ng  prayer : 

1: 


stewardship 
of 

]  lumankind 
io  we  pray 
t  and  his 
Congress, 
Court, 
obedient  to 
tlie  needs  of 

love  and 

our  way 

on 

history,  and 
jod's  work 


1  k  read  the 


PORE, 

1,1977. 


the  Senate 

ERNE3T    F. 

;e  of  South 
the  Chair 


tempore. 

took  the 
tempore. 


President, 

the  Jour- 


nal of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  economic  indicators  which  were  re- 
leased yesterday  by  the  administration 
were  certainly  disappointing,  but  not  en- 
tirely unexpected.  Tlie  poor  showing  in 
the  Nation's  economy  reflected  the  gen- 
eralized impact  of  the  Western  drought 
and  the  Eastern  freeze. 

First,  the  trade  balance  registered  a 
record  deficit;  Imports  exceeded  exports 
by  some  $1.67  billion  last  month.  Imports 
rose  2.3  percent  in  January  to  $11.27  bil- 
lion, while  exports  fell  7.8  percent  to  $9.6 
billion.  The  Nation's  deepest  monthly 
trade  deficit  is  believed  to  be  the  product 
of  our  growing  oil  imports  this  winter  as 
well  as  frozen  waterways  and  ports 
which  slowed  down  shipments  of  do- 
mestic goods. 

Second,  the  Government's  composite 
index  of  leading  indicators — the  indica- 
tors are  "leading"  in  the  sense  that  they 
point  to  future  trends  in  the  economy — 
registered  its  largest  decline  since  the  de- 
pression of  1974-75.  The  index  dropped 
1.2  percent  in  January;  however,  the  fact 
that  the  drop  follows  three  consecutive 
increases  in  the  rate  suggests  that  the 
weather  largely  accounts  for  the  poor 
showing. 

These  big  declines  in  the  economic  in- 
dicators should  not  be  read  as  signs  of  a 
faltering  in  our  economic  recovery. 
Rather,  they  serve  as  signs  that  the 
economy  continues  to  be  in  need  of  a  bal- 
anced economic  stimulus. 

Indeed,  there  is  partial  corroboration 
in  the  data  to  support  the  economic 
stimulus  package  of  Congress,  which 
places  greater  emphasis  on  jobs  creation 
than  does  the  stimulus  package  of  the 
administration.  Tlie  congressional  stim- 
ulus will  help  provide  the  economic 
growth  needed  to  offset  the  losses  suf- 
fered this  winter,  and  the  excess  capacity 
in  the  economy  and  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment will  serve  to  limit  the  stim- 
ulus' inflationary  impact. 

The  ceiling  in  the  congressional  budg- 
et will  permit  us  to  take  whatever  legis- 
lative action  is  necessary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  an  article  by  columnist  Nick  Thim- 


mesch  regarding  the  complexity  of  our 
unemployment  problems  and  the  variety 
of  solutions  which  have  besn  proposed  to 
deal  with  them.  I  found  Mr.  Thimmesch's 
analysis  both  concise  and  perceptive,  and 
I  call  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  by  asking  unan- 
imous consent,  which  I  now  do,  that  his 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unemployment  Is  Like  the  Common  Cold: 
Much  Discussed,  But  No  Sure  Cure 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 
Washington. — Unemployment  in  Western 
industrialized  societies  is  much  easier  to  de- 
plore than  cure.  Since  we  are  a  work-ethlc 
nation,  and  don't  want  to  see  anybody  go 
without  dally  bread  or  other  nationally  ad- 
vertised goodies,  having  a  high  unemploy- 
ment figure  Is  like  having  a  drunk  In  the 
family. 

Consequently,  much  public  rhetoric  about 
unemployment  Is  directed  toward  political 
rather  than  economic  remedies.  Candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  promised,  if  elected,  to  reduce 
it  substantially,  and  Democrats  everywhere 
blamed  Republicans  for  this  affliction  of  a 
free  economy. 

Actually,  the  current  national  figure  of 
7.3  per  cent  unemployment.  If  measured  by 
European  standards — only  counting  unem- 
ployed heads  of  households — would  be  less 
than  4  per  cent.  Most  hardship  cases  In- 
volve people  either  working  in  depressed  In- 
dustries, or  those  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
technological  changes.  These  people  usually 
get  hired  when  the  economy  picks  up  or  Is 
stimulated. 

But  then  there  are  people  who  don't  get 
work,  even  when  there  are  plenty  of  jobs. 
Tliese  are  usually  people,  not  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, who  are  unskilled  or  considered  unre- 
liable by  employers.  These  people  need  to  be 
recruited,  trained,  given  a  morale  boost  and 
placed  In  jobs. 

The  first  impulse  of  many  a  politician  con- 
fronted with  the  unemployment  problem  Is 
to  vote  funds  for  government  projects  or 
federal  aid  to  state  and  local  government 
projects.  This  urge  has  Its  roots  In  depression 
thinking.  Nowadays,  many  cagey  governors 
and/or  mayors  defer  local  spending  (thus 
creating  even  more  unemployment)  because 
they  are  led  to  believe  big  federal  money  Is 
en  route. 

Congress  has  learned  this  lesson,  so  now  the 
thrust  is  to  vote  tax  rebates  and  offer  Incen- 
tives to  industry  to  hire  more  people  and 
make  federal  spending  the  last  resort — in 
order  to  cut  unemployment. 

President  Carter's  plan  to  lay  a  $50  rebate 
on  each  claimed  exemption  was  designed  to 
give  the  economy  a  quick  jolt,  and  stimulate 
quick  hiring.  Congress,  however.  Isn't  sure 
the  idea  is  so  good.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion also  proposed  that  businesses  have  the 
option  of  taking  a  2  percent  increase  In  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  or  getting  a  credit  of 
4  percent  for  Social  Security  payments. 
A^ln,  the  goal  is  to  stimulate  quick  hiring, 
as  businesses  expand. 

The  Republican  Economic  Package,  as  In- 
troduced by  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts.  provided  no 
rebates  but  offered  a  mixed  bag  of  measures 
to  spur  business  and  cut  unemployment 
more  gradually. 

The  GOP  program  calls  for  personal  tax 
reductions  totaling  $17.3  billion  in  1977  and 
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1978;  special,  locally  administered  training 
programs  for  unemployed  youths  (half  the 
unemployed  are  16  to  24  years  old) ;  federal 
payments  to  firms  hiring  people  unemployed 
over  26  weeks;  permanent  tax  cuts  for  small 
businesses  •  several  devices  to  encourage  small 
Investors  to  get  back  In  the  market;  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  housing  rehabilitation; 
tax  credit  for  home  Insulation  work. 

"This  package,"  declares  Sen.  Javlts,  "Is 
less  costly  than  the  Carter  proposal  and  act- 
ually creates  more  jobs."  Interestingly 
enough,  Javlts.  the  liberal,  had  his  legisla- 
tion co-sponored  by  two  GOP  conservatives — 
Sens.  James  A.  McClure  and  Pete  Domenlcl. 
The  Javlts  program  costs  $26.2  billion  in  two 
years;  Carter's,  $31  billion.  Carter  claims  his 
program  will  provide  more  jobs  quicker. 
Javits  argues  his  will  ultimately  provide 
more  jobs  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Whatever,  the  growing  consensus  Is  that 
private  Industry  and  business  provide  the 
real  jobs.  But  business  today  complains  that, 
through  regulation  and  bigger  tax  bites, 
government  Is  stlfiing  business  from  ex- 
panding  and   providing   those   real   jobs. 

Raymond  H.  Herzog,  board  chairman  of  3M 
Co.,  says  his  corporation  pays  out  half  Its 
earnings  In  taxes,  reinvests  25  percent  of 
earnings  and  pays  the  remaining  25  percent 
In  dividends.  "Not  enough  people  are  aware 
that  high  corporate  taxes  deprive  private 
Industry  of  the  Investment  capital  required 
to  create  new  jobs,"  Herzog  says. 

Back  In  1962,  President  Kennedy  suc- 
ceeeded  in  getting  7  percent  tax  credit  for 
businesses  investing  in  new  equipment  and 
facilities.  This  investment  tax  credit  spurred 
the  economy  and  took  the  United  States  out 
of  a  recession.  The  tax  credit  was  taken  off 
and  put  on  by  President  John.son,  creating 
some  uncertainty  In  business,  but  now 
stands  at  10  percent.  President  Carter  wants 
to  move  It  up  to  12  percent.  Republicans 
favor  cutting  corporation  tax  rates  over  hik- 
ing investment  tax  crpdlt.  Chairman  Herzog, 
like  many  executives,  wants  both  the  12  per- 
cent credit  and  reduced  taxes. 

He  is  also  skeptical  of  "employment  tax 
credit  programs,"  though  he  does  not  specify 
the  GOP  proposal.  "It  doesn't  do  much 
good."  Herzog  says,  "to  provide  credits  to 
hire  workers.  Companies  will  not  hire  work- 
ers unless  there  Is  work  for  them  to  do." 

Herzog  makes  a  good  point.  To  hire  and 
train  an  employee  and  provide  all  those 
fringe  benefits  costs  a  company  an  Incredi- 
ble amount  of  money.  Business  Isn't  going 
to  hire  people  just  to  get  a  federal  bonus. 

If  there  Is  any  encouraging  development 
here  at  all.  It  Is  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  being  educated  to  the  notion  that 
unemployment  Is  not  caused  by  hard-hearted 
or  soft-hearted  liberals.  Unemployment  In 
the  United  States  \b  a  complex  matter  and, 
in  large  measure,  can  be  linked  to  cultural 
and  educational  factors  belonging  to  youth 
and  minorities. 


NAnONAL  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE LUNCHEON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  today  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  our  coun- 
terparts in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  hosting  a  luncheon  in  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room  for  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference. 

The  Governors  of  our  States,  of  course, 
are  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  federal  system,  and  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  group 
to  exchange  ideas  and  viewpoints  and 
to  compare  notes  on  how  better  to  im- 
prove the  nature  of  our  cooperation  at 


the  State  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reser\'e  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  still  have  some  time  remaining,  do  I 
not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


A   SIGNIFICANT   BIRTHDAY   PARTY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  pleasure  last  night,  together 
with  Senators  Sarbanes  and  Randolph 
and  several  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  attend  a  banquet  in 
Baltimore  celebrating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  American  railroading  and  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Charles 
Van  Horn  for  his  kindness  in  inviting 
me  to  be  present.  I  have  knov.'n  Mr.  Van 
Horn  for  many  years,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  many  contributions  he  has  made 
not  only  to  the  Chessie  System  and  the 
B.  &  O.,  which  is  part  of  that  system,  but 
also  to  American  railroading  generally. 
It  is  dedication  like  his  that  has  made 
this  country  the  industrial  and  business 
leader  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was 
chartered  in  1827.  It  was  the  first  com- 
mercial railroad  in  U.S.  history.  Its 
founding  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bold 
new  era  in  the  life  of  this  Nation  and 
1826  had  been  a  historically  memorable 
year.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  had  just 
published  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
a  book  set  in  America's  past.  On  July  4, 
1826,  within  hours  of  one  another. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
passed  away,  leaving  only  one  of  the 
original  Founding  Fathers,  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  still  living.  In  1827, 
the  face  of  this  young  Nation  was  ready 
to  turn  to  the  future. 

The  same  Charles  Carroll  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  building  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  in  1828.  The 
B.  &  O.  went  on  to  establish  many  prece- 
dents in  the  years  that  followed.  Among 
them  were  the  first  regular  pas.senger 
service,  the  first  railway  postal  delivei*y. 
the  first  freight  hauling,  and  the  first 
dining  cars.  By  the  time  the  railroad 
reached  from  Baltimore  to  its  stated  des- 
tination at  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  it  had 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

The  B.  &  O.  became  such  an  important 
means  of  transportation  that  some  his- 
torians even  claim  that  its  passage 
through  West  Virginia  was  the  primary 
reason  for  the  admission  of  my  home 
State  to  the  Union  in  1863. 

Railroads  continued  spreading  across 
the  country  from  1827  forward.  In  1869, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  met 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah;  with  that 
meeting,  the  United  States  was  tied  to- 
gether physically  with  ribbons  of  steel 
that  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 


But  I'ailroads  are  not  just  fragments 
from  cur  past;  they  are  also  vital  possi- 
bilities for  our  future. 

In  1975,  American  railroads  carried 
nearly  1.4  billion  tons  of  freight.  This 
figure  represents  over  23  million  carloads 
of  coal,  iron  ore,  grain,  chemicals,  cattle, 
freshly  harvested  produce,  and  dozens  of 
products  that  are  essential  for  our  daily 
lives. 

In  the  event  of  disasters  or  threats  to 
our  national  security,  the  railroads 
afford  the  means  of  moving  vast  quanti- 
ties of  men  and  materiel  over  thousands 
of  miles.  Railroads  are  major  partners 
in  our  national  defense  effort. 

The  ongoing  energy  crisis  has  under- 
lined the  importance  and  potential  of 
the  railroads  of  this  country.  The  con- 
tinuing scarcity  of  fuel  and  energy  has 
cast  the  i-ailways  in  an  increasingly 
attractive  role  as  a  practical  and  eco- 
nomic mode  of  transportation. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  that 
are  confronted  by  our  railroads,  and  I 
am  eager  that  this  Nation  have  an 
efficient,  modem  railway  system.  More- 
over. I  hope  to  see  the  railroads  of 
America  reach  renewed  heights  of 
prosperity  in  tlie  future.  Some  roads  are 
demonstrating  what  innovative  spirits 
in  the  railroad  industry  are  capable  of 
doing.  The  result  is  that  many  railroads 
are  modernizing  and  adapting  to  the 
needs  of  America  as  it  enters  its  third 
century.  This  is  pi'oof  that  the  railroad- 
ing spirit — a  reflection  of  the  spirit  that 
built  this  country  into  the  industrial 
giant  that  it  is  today — Is  still  very  much 
alive.  Railroads  are  continuing  to  make 
their  contribution  to  the  life  of  this 
growing  Nation,  and  they  will  be  with  us 
when  we  celebrate  tlie  300th  birthday  of 
this  country  a  century  from  now. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR 
FILING  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special- 
Committee  on  Aging  be  given  imtil 
March  22  to  file  its  annual  report.  This 
additional  time  will  enable  the  new  mem- 
bers— appointed  to  the  committee  within 
the  past  few  days — an  opportunity  to 
review  the  report  fully. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from   South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 


ORDER   FOR   ROUTINE   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  an  order  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Following  two  special  orders  for 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing those  two  special  orders,  there  be 
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a  period  for  the  transaction 
morning  business  of  not 
minutes,  with  statements  th^re 
to  5  minutes  each,  for  the 
of  the  introduction  of  bills, 
petitions  and  memorials,  an< 
Into  the  Record,  and  that 
provision  for  resolutions 
under  the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfr 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 
Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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exceed  30 

in  limited 
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pro  tem- 
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ORDEH  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENir 
pore.    Under    the    previous 
Senator  from  Virginia  is 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
time  for  the  purpose  of  con^menting 
several  bills  which  I  wish 
today. 


pro  tem- 

order,    the 

recognized  for 

I  take  this 

on 

introduce 


S.  829— BROADCAST 

RENEWAL 


L  CENSE 


tliat 


has 


regi  ilations 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presldeijt 
tors  know,  at  the  present 
casters  are  forced  to  operat< 
nesses  with  no  assurance 
censes  will  be  renewed  in 
regardless  of  the  fact  that 
cast  operations  have  servec 
Interest.    A   broadcaster,   w 
vested  his  capital  and  who 
best  effort  to  follow  FCC 
has  in  fact  succeeded  in  that 
the  threat  that  renewal  of  hL  i 
be  denied  and  awarded  to 
applicant  who  has  made  nc 
vestment  and  who  may  well 
In  the  communications  fiel 
that  my  proposed  bill  would 
troublesome  issue  and  restore 
casters  the  assurance  that 
In  the  public  interest  and 
with  the  law  would  warran 
newal  regardless  of  competition 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  prirfi-ed 
propriately  referred 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfr 
pore.    The    bill    wUl    be 
printed,  and  will  be 
ferred. 


RESOLUTION 


SENATE    JOINT 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  RE 
THE  TENURE  OF  JUDGfcS 


terms. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President , 
introducing   a    Senate   join 
proposing  a  constitutional 
provide  10-year  terms  for  aU 
the  Federal  judiciary  with 
any  Federal  judge  to  be 
reconfirmed  for  additional 
the  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Clure,  and  Thormond.  Othe;' 
would  be  most  welcome. 

Although  this  measure 
introduced    during    the    91 
when  I  served  in  the  House  o; 
atives  and  has  been  introduced 
quent   Congresses,    it 
timely  measure  for  serious 
by  both  bodies  this  year. 
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we  seem  to  have  gotten  away  from  the 
basic  concept  that  Congress  makes  the 
laws,  the  executive  branch  administers 
them,  and  the  judiciary  interprets  them. 
Congress  has  perhaps  unwittingly  re- 
linquished some  of  its  lawmaking  powers 
by  leaving  to  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  authority  to  fill  In  the  details. 
The  executive  branch  has  assumed  quasi- 
legislative  authority  through  the  form  of 
extensive  regulations,  and  the  judicial 
branch  of  government  has  assumed  more 
and  more  authority.  For  example,  it  was 
not  until  recent  years  that  the  judiciary 
would  even  consider  a  so-called  political 
or  legislative  question  but  a  decade  or  so 
ago  it  did  enter  the  political  field  and 
since  that  time  has  gone  to  such  extremes 
that  almost  suiy  matter  can  be  brought 
before  a  Federal  court. 

Most  of  us  are  committed  to  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  but  lifetime  tenure  of 
Federal  judges,  in  some  Instances,  has 
resulted  in  arbitrariness  inconsistent 
with  the  concept  of  popular  sovereignty. 
To  my  mind,  if  a  judge  is  given  a  10-year 
term  with  tl  e  right  to  be  reappointed  and 
reconfirmed  at  the  option  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  he  can  be 
reasonably  independent  of  political  con- 
sideration but  still  have  to  accoimt  for 
his  stewardship  and  the  ultimate  sover- 
eignty will  rest  in  the  people  as  I  believe 
it  should. 

There  was  legislation  under  considera- 
tion during  the  94th  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  judicial  tenure  council  legislatively 
without  any  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Frankly,  I  doubt  that  Congress  can 
limit  the  years  of  service  of  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary  but  believe  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  phrase  that  a  Fed- 
eral judge  shall  serve  "during  good  be- 
havior" means  lifetime  tenure  subject 
only  to  possible  impeachment  proceed- 
ings. Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
reasonable  approach  to  this  subject  is 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  send  the  joint  resolution  to  the  desk, 
Mr.  President,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 


S.  830— GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BOY- 
HOOD HOME  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE,  VA. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
measure  that  I  introduce  today  is  one 
that  would  authorize  the  National  Park 
Service  to  acquire  the  land  in  Stafford 
County,  Va.,  where  our  first  President 
grew  up.  The  legislation  would  establish 
and  preserve  Ferry  Farm,  the  boyhood 
home  of  George  Washington  as  a  nation- 
al shrine.  Let  me  add  that  this  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  George 
Washington,  already  under  the  care  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Both  the 
birthplace,  and  the  home  where  Wash- 
ington lived  as  a  boy  and  allegedly  threw 
the  silver  dollar  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  and  chopped  down  the  cherry 
tree,  are  places  that  constitute  a  part  of 
our  history.  W^e  have  only  one  first  Presi- 
dent. 


Therefore  It  would  seem  logical  that 
these  shrines,  located  near  each  other, 
should  be  preserved.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  both  historic 
sites.  For  the  most  part  Ferry  Farm  is 
unimproved  at  this  time.  There  is  a  small 
building  on  it  that  supposedly  was  the 
place  where  Washington  had  his  survey- 
or's oflice  and  it  is  at  least  In  part  the 
original  building.  Now  we  are  told  by 
archeologists  from  the  University  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  that  some 
of  the  foundations  are  still  there  and  It 
could  be  renovated.  I  just  believe  this  is 
a  matter  that  warrants  the  consideration 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  certainly 
our  own  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
hope  that  serious  consideration  can  be 
given  to  this  bill  as  we  continue  to  en- 
courage preservation  of  historic  sites 
throughout  the  country. 

I  send  this  bill  to  the  desk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S. 


831— ENERGY-SAVING      HOME 
IMPROVEMENT  EXPENSES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other measure  to  Introduce  today  that 
would  allow  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $100 
to  an  individual  for  energy  saving 
changes  made  in  his  home.  Of  course, 
this  would  Include  insulation,  It  would 
include  storm  windows,  it  would  include 
weather  stripping  and  other  devices  that 
would  cause  less  energy  to  be  used  in  a 
home. 

It  would  appear  just  from  my  personal 
comfort  at  the  moment  that  we  may  be 
wasting  energy  here  In  the  Senate  today 
by  having  the  air-ronditioner  turned  on. 
Certainly,  it  would  not  be  this  cold  unless 
we  had  turned  on  the  air-condltoning. 

I  know  there  are  many  approaches  to 
our  energy  problem  and  this  is  a  very 
minor  one,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
all  pleased  that  the  weather  has  mod- 
erated to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
cold  that  we  had  throughout  the  month 
of  January  and  going  into  February.  We 
are  all  hopeful  that  we  will  be  obtaining 
more  fossil  fuel,  not  only  from  our  abun- 
dant source  of  coal  but  through  the  Alas- 
ka pipeline  and  through  the  oil  off  our 
shorelines.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  make  greater 
use  of  solar  energy  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  xmlock  the  shale  oil  in  our  West. 
I  personally  hope  we  can  do  more  sur- 
face mining  of  coal;  that  we  can  find 
ways  to  use  coal  without  polluting  the  en- 
vironment. I  hope  we  can  save  some  of 
the  oil  that  we  now  burn  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Even  though  it  is  a  very  minor  bill,  I 
believe  that  if  we  put  these  small  things 
together,  such  as  reducing  the  speed 
limit  on  our  highways,  continuing  the 
55-mile-per-hour  limit,  as  we  lower  our 
thermostats,  as  we  attempt  in  numerous 
ways  to  use  less  energy  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire  a  greater  source  of  sup- 
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ply,  I  feel  that  this  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$100  for  an  individual  who  constructs 
energy-saving  improvements  on  his  home 
might  cause  him  to  spend  up  to  $500  or 
more  to  obtain  a  $100  tax  credit  for 
equipment,  the  labor,  the  material,  the 
costs  of  insulation. 

I  believe,  this  will  also  make  people  en- 
ergy conscious.  To  me  it  is  a  good  bill 
which  should  be  considered.  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  20  to  40  percent  of  the  energy  used 
in  our  homes  could  be  saved  through  a 
variety  of  conservation  measures.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  such  waste  continue 
at  a  time  when  we  need  to  take  steps 
not  only  to  acquire  more  energy  but  to 
save  the  energy  that  we  have  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  wishes  to  use  this  time,  I  will  yield  it 
back. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  Is  yielded  back. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reclaim 
my  15  minutes  and  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  wish  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C. 
WARNKE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  much  troubled  as  to 
how  I  should  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and,  simultaneously,  our  Nation's  chief 
negotiator  with  the  Russians  in  seeking 
a  limitation  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Warlike,  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
served  2V^  years  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  President  Johnson,  im- 
doubtedly  is  a  man  of  brilliance  rather 
similar,  perhaps,  to  that  of  his  mentor, 


former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

But  a  brilliant  mind  and  sound  judg- 
ment do  not  necessarily  go  hand  and 
hand,  as  our  Nation  learned  the  hard 
way  in  the  case  of  Secretary  McNamara. 

For  the  past  5  years  or  more,  Mr. 
Warnke  has  been  writing,  lectxulng  and 
appearing  before  congressional  commit- 
tees in  determined  opposition  to  virtu- 
ally all  of  our  Nation's  major  strategic 
weapon  systems.  Not  only  is  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  various  weapon  systems  a 
matter  of  public  record,  but  when  a  list 
of  13  was  read  to  him  by  Senator  Jackson 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  relied  that  he 
had,  indeed,  opposed  each  of  them. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Senator  Stennis)  asked  Mr.  Warnke 
how  he  could  effectively  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  wlien  he  is  on  record  as 
being  in  opposition  to  so  much  of  our 
nuclear  armament  program,  Mr.  Warnke 
replied: 

I  have  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thinking  of  anything  I  have  said  that  would 
diminish  my  effectiveness  as  a  negotiator. 
What  I  have  said  In  some  instances  Is  per- 
haps some  of  the  weapon  systems  that  we 
were  building  were  too  good.  I  have  not  said 
they  were  bad. 

That,  indeed,  is  an  astonishing  asser- 
tion. 

As  I  see  it,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
this:  how  can  a  person  who,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  has  been  in  public  op- 
position to  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
gram and  has  consistently  sought  to 
drastically  limit  our  defense  require- 
ments, how  can  that  person  be  an  effec- 
tive arms  limitation  negotiator  with  the 
Russians? 

It  is  true  that  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, after  his  nomination  to  the  im- 
portant position  for  which  he  is  now 
being  considered.  Mr.  Warnke  sought  to 
temper  the  positions  he  has  consistently 
held  during  the  past  5  years.  The  es- 
sence of  his  testimony  was  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  hold  his  prior  views 
against  him  becaiuie  he  had  done  some 
rethinking;  and  besides  he  said,  in  some 
respects,  times  have  changed. 

Later,  when  he  was  called  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
seemed,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
hearings,  to  take  a  position  similar  to 
the  one  which  he  expressed  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  name- 
ly, that  he  had  substantially  modified 
his  views. 

Later  during  the  Armed  Services  hear- 
ings. Senator  Jackson  identified  nire  dif- 
ferent points  "on  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  has,  indeed,  been  a  funda- 
mental change  in  your  view — and  in 
some  cases  an  outright  contradiction." 

Mr.  Warnke  replied  that  there  has 
been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  views 
he  has  held  over  the  past  5  years. 

In  listening  to  Mr.  Wamke's  testi- 
mony and  in  reading  and  rereading  the 
transcript  of  the  committee  hearings,  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  completely 
bewildered  as  to  just  what  are  his  views. 


I  have  been  seeking  a  way  to  support 
his  confirmation,  but  he  has  not  been 
helpful  In  giving  me  justification. 

I  would  have  no  trouble  supporting 
Mr.  Warnke  were  he  appointed  to  head 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  to  give  just 
two  examples.  But  in  the  crucial  area  of 
national  defense,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  It  would  not  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  have  as 
our  chief  negotiator  with  the  Russians 
one.  however  brilliant  he  might  be,  who 
has  been  a  consistent  and  determined 
opponent  of  so  many  of  our  defense  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Nor  am  I  impressed 
with  his  candor,  or  with  his  consistency. 
Never  has  our  Nation  lived  in  a  more 
dangerous  time:  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  and  people 
everywhere  would  be  better  off  If  there 
were  no  nuclear  weapons  existing  in  the 
world  today. 

But  the  fact  is  that  not  only  the 
United  States  but  many  other  nations 
have  nuclear  capability.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  at  least  equal  to  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  weaponry  and,  In  some 
respects,  is  superior. 

So  long  as  there  are  nuclear  weapons 
anywhere,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  will 
hang  over  the  heads  of  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Arms  agreements  in  them- 
selves will  not  prevent  war.  Indeed,  im- 
wise  arms  limitations  agreements  could 
lead  to  war. 

I  think  it  desirable  to  continue  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  U.S.  negotiator  be  one  who 
fully  appreciates  that  Am.erica  must 
maintain  a  strategic  capability  second 
to  none.  It  is  vital  that  our  negotiator 
fully  realize  the  military  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  increasing  nuclear 
capabilities. 

Except  for  some  inconsistent  state- 
ments in  recent  days,  perhaps  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  Senate  confirmation,  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  public  record  to 
inspire  confidence  in  Paul  Warnke  as 
the  protector  of  American  interests  In 
negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Warnke  has  taken  posF- 
tions  which  would  tend  to  weaken  his 
credibility  as  a  negotiator.  He  has  re- 
irtatsdly  criticized  the  strategic  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States,  while  ignor- 
ing the  recent,  massive  Soviet  nuclear 
buildup. 

In  my  view,  his  thinking  with  regard 
to  our  national  defense  posture  Is  un- 
realistic. 

In  studying  Mr.  Wamke's  record  and 
listening  to  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
in  reading  and  rereading  the  committee 
transcripts,  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  positions  he  has  taken  on 
national  defense  during  the  past  5  years 
are  totally  out  of  step  with  that  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

In  listening  to  his  testimony  and  In 
reading  and  rereading  the  transcripts 
of  the  committee  hearings,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  his  apparent  inconsist- 
encies, his  weaving  and  dodging,  while 
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those  of  a  brilliant  lawyer,  do 
confidence. 

It  is  vitally  Important,  as  I 
anyone  who  concludes  a 
limitation  agreement  with 
be  one  in  whom  Congress  and 
lean  people  can  place  great 
In  matters  so  complicated 
weaponry,  one  must  rely  a 
the  negotiator. 

I  mu.st  be  frank  to  say 
have  confidence  in   Mr. 
tional  defense  views. 

I  believe  that  his 
send    the   wrong   signal    to 
Union  at  this  critical  time.  H 
such  that  he  would  be  the 
the  wrong  time  to  be  the 
ican  official  in  the  field  of 

That  being  the  case,  I 
vote  against  Mr.  Warnke. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 
ment  my  senior  colleague  on 
ments  that  he  has  just  made 
to  the  nominee  of  the  Preside4t 
chief  negotiator  at  our  SALT 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly, 
coincide  with  those  of  the 
Senator. 

I  want  to  add  merely  that 
to  the  testimony  we  have 
from  Mr.  Warnke  and  also 
Nitze  and  from  the  former 
the    Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff, 
Moorer,  just  a  few  minutes 
Senate  convened,  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Personnel  of  the  Senate 
on  Armed  Services.  I  posed  a 
the  NATO  Commander, 
asked  him  if.  in  his  opinion 
States    would    exercise 
period  of  6  months  with 
weaponry  and  would  hold  ou 
tory  hand  to  the  Russians 
reciprocate.  He  said  history 
that  to  be  true. 

I  said,  "Well,  now,  your  an^ 

He  said,  "My  answer  is  no, 
not." 

Yet     this     is     something 
Warnke   did   indicate   that 
in.  He  used  the  concept, 
monkey  do,   and  that  we 
couple  of  monkeys,  the  two  r 
Soviet   Union    and    the 
one  of  us  following  the 
other;  and  if  we  would  first 
of  6  months,  limit  our 
we  could  hope  that  the 
do  the  same  thing. 

I  think  that  would  be  an 
dangerous  national  policy, 
tenable  view.  Certainly,  I 
any  intention  for  some  time 
ing  the  nominee  of  the 
hope  that  this  nomination 
tional  interest,  will  be  rej 
Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
ate  the  comments  of  my 
colleague  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN' 
pore.  Is  there  further  mornink 
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lot  inspire  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  send  to 
the  desk  S.  756  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  756)  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  cf  Interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  this 
bill  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  myself,  and  that  the 
period  of  10  minutes  be  allowed  on  one 
amendment.  That  will  be  the  only 
amendment  allowed  to  be  heard,  the  so- 
called  Bumpers  amendment;  10  min- 
utes allowed  for  debate,  5  minutes  each, 
between  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  banking  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
on  this  matter:  Bill  Weber,  Ken  McLean. 
Carolyn  Jordan,  Tony  Cluff,  Jerry  Buck- 
ley. Pat  Abshire  and  Lamar  Smith. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  how  long  will  this  take? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  we  are  lucky,  20 
minutes  will  take  care  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
,er  is  no."  further  explanation  of  this  bill,  the  pur- 
;hey  would  pose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the  existing 
authority  to  regulate  deposit  rate  ceilings 
in  depository  institutions  until  October  1 
of  this  year.  The  existing  authority  ex- 
pired at  midnight  last  night. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  extension  until  June  1.  The 
full  Banking  Committee,  meeting  in  open 
session  this  morning,  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  amendment  extending  the  date 
until  October  1 . 

The  Interest  Rate  Control  Act  pro- 
vides the  statutory  authority  under 
which  the  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  set  interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
posits in  financial  institutions  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

In  light  of  the  expiration  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  and  beca'ose  neither  the 
administration  nor  the  newly  constituted 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  address  the  vari- 
ous issues  which  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  any  longer 
term  extension  of  the  Interest  Rate  Con- 
trol Act.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  wisest  course  for  Congress  to 
take  at  the  present  time  is  to  simply  ex- 
tend the  present  authority  for  a  7 -month 
,  by  di-  period  in  order  that  these  issues  be  con- 
Banking,     sidered  in  a  prompt  and  timely  fashion 
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without  the  threat  of  impending  expira- 
tion of  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  authority  to 
impose  regulation  Q  type  interest  ceil- 
ings on  thrift  institution  deposits  expires 
today.  As  noted,  this  morning  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  voted  unanimously  to  ex- 
tend these  controls  until  October  1.  1977. 
The  committee  also  agreed  unanimously 
not  to  couple  this  extension  with  any 
piecemeal  financial  restructuring  pack- 
age. 

By  October  1.  the  committee  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  restructuring  pack- 
age which  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
consumers  and  fair  to  all  classes  of  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Considerable  work 
needs  to  be  done  to  develop  such  a  pack- 
age. It  must  take  account  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  financial  markets  such  as 
electronic  funds  transfer  systems.  It  also 
must  address  the  problems  such  as  dis- 
intermediation  which  were  attacked  by 
the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  last 
year,  the  last  Congress. 

To  give  the  committee  time  to  develop 
such  a  responsible  package,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  extension  of  regula- 
tion Q  ceilings  until  October  1,  1977. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
and  before  asking  for  third  reading,  my 
information  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  desires  the  floor  at  this  time. 
We  agreed  to  discuss  this  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  call 
up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpees) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  McClellan  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  No.  52. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the   following   new   section: 

Sec.  .  Section  304  of  Public  Law  93-501 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1977" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1979". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  extend  provisions  of 
title  II  of  Public  Law  93-501,  which  are 
scheduled  to  expire  July  1.  1977.  These 
provisions  permit  federally  injured  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  small 
business  investment  companies  to  charge 
interest  on  business  or  agi  icultural  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $25,000  or  more  at  a 
rate  no  more  than  5  percent  in  excess  of 
tlie  discount  rate  on  90 -day  commercial 
paper,  irrespective  of  the  provisions  of 
State  law.  Consumer  loans  are  not  af- 
fected. 

An  extension  of  this  authority  is  nee- 
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essary  to  give  to  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  which  are  the  only  States 
I  am  aware  of  which  have  constitution- 
ally imposed  usury  rates  on  corporate 
loans,  sufficient  time  to  change  their 
constitution  and  usury  laws  to  correct 
the  problem  on  a  local  level.  Tennessee 
has  already  authorized  a  constitutional 
convention  but  the  process  cannot  be 
completed  until  3979.  Arkansas  is  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

Reflecting  the  conscientious  efforts  of 
the  affected  States  to  correct  usury  ceil- 
ings, which  have  deprived  worthy  bor- 
rowers of  credit,  the  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors  are  supporting  an  ex- 
tension of  this  authority  provided  there 
is  a  cutoff  date  of  no  more  than  4  years, 
the  legislative  language  spells  out  that 
it  is  considered  emergency  legislation, 
and  there  is  a  retention  of  the  right  of 
the  States  to  override  the  Federal  ex- 
emption. It  is  my  intention  that  these 
limitations  be  imposed  on  this  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  the  State  Bank 
Supervisors  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

February  9,  1977. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Re   Extension   cf   Provisions   of  Title  II   of 
Public  Law  93-501. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  The  Conference 
of  State  Bank  Supervisors  (CSBS)  has  been 
advised  that  you  contemplate  introducing 
legislation  to  extend  provisions  in  Title  II  of 
Public  Law  93-501  which  are  scheduled  to 
expire  July  1.  1977.  Those  provisions  permit 
federally  Insured  commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  small  business  Investment  companies  to 
charge  Interest  on  business  or  agricultural 
loans  In  the  amount  of  $25,000  or  more  at  a 
rate  no  more  than  5Vc  In  excess  of  the  dis- 
count rate  on  a  90-day  commercial  paper,  Ir- 
respective of  the  provisions  of  state  law. 

The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Svipervlsors, 
whose  regular  members  are  composed  of 
state  officials  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  state-chartered  commercial  and  mutual 
savings  banks  In  the  fifty  states  plus  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  inter- 
ested In  this  proposal  because  of  Us  implica- 
tlon.s  to  the  system  of  state-federal  checks 
and  balances.  As  part  of  our  ongoing  defense 
of  this  system,  approximately  three  years  ago 
CSBS  opposed  early  drafts  of  bills  which 
eventually  were  revised  to  become  PL  93-501. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  CSBS  that  these  earlier 
proposals  represented  a  federal  solution  to 
what  primarily  was  a  state  problem,  and  that 
state  authorities  In  most  Instances  have  pur- 
sued appropriate  measures  to  achieve  greater 
flexibility  in  the  interest  rate  structures  of 
their  respective  states.  However,  recognizing 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  problem  during 
the  extremely  tight  monetary  restraints  of 
1974,  CSBS  supported  the  present  wording  of 
Title  II  of  PL  93-501,  but  only  after  the 
addition  of  Section  206  which  enabled  states 
to  become  exempt  from  subject  statute  If 
they  so  desired. 

CSBS  has  carefully  considered  the  current 
circumstances  forming  the  basis  for  your 
contemplated  action  to  extend  subject  stat- 
ute. Reflecting  conscientious  efforts  of  re- 
sponsible Interests  In  affected  states  to  cor- 
rect usury  ceilings  which  have  deprived 
worthy  borrowers  of  credit,  the  CSBS  Board 
of  Directors  at  its  meeting  on  November  4, 
1976  voted  to  support  a  four-year  extension 
of  the  provisions  in  Title  11  of  PL  93-501 


provided    certain    conditions    are    met.    The 
support  of  CSBS  would  be  contingent  on: 

1.  A  cut-off  date  of  no  more  than  foxir 
years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

2.  Legislative  language  accompanying  the 
bill  which  would  spell  out  that  this  cut-ofi 
provision  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  It  is 
considered  by  Congress  as  emergency  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  should  not  be  construed  as 
reflecting  a  federal  policy  of  overriding  state 
law  in  this  area. 

3.  Retention  in  the  statute  of  the  right  of 
any  state  to  override  subject  contemplated 
law  by  taking  appropriate  action  at  the  state 
level  to  reassert  cr  restate  any  state  usury 
provisions  that  might  have  been  altered  or 
affected  by  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Conference  of  State  Bank  Sxipervlsors 
was  honored  to  work  with  legislators  and 
staffs  from  states  seeking  relief  from  adverse 
usury  statutes  through  PL  93-501.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues In  your  effort  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
extension  of  this  relief  and  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  have  Mr.  Alexander  W, 
Neale,  Director  of  Government  Relations  for 
the  Conference,  confer  with  you  or  someone 
from  your  stiff  prior  to  the  final  drafting 
of  your  nroposal  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

I AWKENCE  E.  KREIDER. 

Executive  Vice  President-Econo7nist. 

Mr.  BUMP'PIRS.  Mr.  President,  in  1974, 
this  countrv  fonnd  itself  in  p.  verv  serious 
financial  crisis  in  that  interest  rates  went 
to  anywhere  from  15  to  20  percent  almost 
all  across  the  country. 

My  State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  State  of  Tennessee,  has  a 
constitutional  usury  limit  of  10  percent — 
at  le:i.st  it  is  10  percent  in  Arkansas  and 
I  believe  that  is  also  the  interest  rate  in 
Tennessee. 

Both  States  suffered  a  serious  outflow 
of  capital  as  a  result  of  inability  of  the 
bp.nks  there  to  pay  the  going  rate  on 
certificates  of  deposit.  The  reason,  of 
course,  was  because  of  the  cap  on  the 
usury  rate. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  at  that  time 
adopted  a  bill  which  has  allowed  those 
two  States — and  I  believe  Montana  was 
also  caught  in  the  same  trap  at  the  time — 
to  charc:e  up  to  5  percent  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank's  rediscount  rate. 
As  soon  as  the  crunch  in  1974  and  1975 
diminished,  it  no  longer  became  neces- 
sary, but  it  was  still  on  the  books.  My  pur- 
pose here  today  is  to  extend  it  in  case  we 
find  ourselves  in  another  crunch. 

The  amendment,  basicelly,  would  do 
this:  It  would  allow  banks  in  those  States 
that  have  such  a  usury  rate  to  charge  up 
to  5  percent  in  excess  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank's  rediscount  rate  on  business 
loans  in  excess  of  S25,000.  I  daresav  that 
there  probably  is  not  a  loan  in  the  United 
States  right  now  under  this  particular 
provision,  because.  No.  1.  the  market 
would  not  tolerate  such  a  rate.  No.  2,  I 
believe  that,  as  of  this  moment,  the  redis- 
count rate  is  5'4  percent,  so  10 V4  pei'cent 
would  be  the  maximum  that  could  be 
charged,  anyway.  We  would  have  5  per- 
cent in  excess  of  the  rediscoimt  rate. 

This  bill  simply  provides  relief  so  that 
those  States  can  charge  the  larger  bor- 
rowers— who,  incidentally,  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves — in 
excess  of  the  State  usury  rate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  points 
which  I  think  are  veiT  cogent,  and  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand them. 


Number  one,  the  legislature  of  any 
State  v/liich  is  affected  by  the  extension 
of  this  bill  can  disapprove  it.  If  the  State 
of  Arkansas  feels  tliat  this  is  any  kind 
of  burden  on  them,  their  legislature  can 
repudiate  it. 

Second,  my  State — and  I  believe  this 
is  true  of  Tennessee — is  about  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention,  and  that  ob- 
viously will  be  a  matter  of  debate  in  the 
constitutional  convention. 

So  there  is  plenty  of  hedge  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  to  repudiate  it  if  they 
choose. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  for  which 
I  have  asked  in  this  amendment  is  for  2 
years,  to  June  30,  1979.  The  present  law 
will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  It  is 
only  intended  to  get  us  through  that 
slight  crunch  and  any  future  ones  that 
might  occur.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
give  the  States  the  latitude,  in  case 
money  becomes  in  short  supply,  to 
charge  something  in  excess  of  the  State 
usury  rate,  only  to  those  customers  who 
are  quite  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves ."^.nd  know  what  they  are  doing — 
$25,000  and  up. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  this 
amendment  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope 
they  will  support  it. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  legislature 
of  any  affected  State  can  disapprove  it 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  which  deals  exclusively  with 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas stated  earlier,  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional convention  pending  presently  in 
the  State  of  Tennesrce,  which  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  considering  the  constitutional 
limitation  which  is  contained  in  our  State 
constitution  of  a  10-percent  interest 
ceiling. 

I  think  it  is  proper  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee  to  approach  this  question  in 
that  manner.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
part  of  my  State's  constitution  should  be 
usurped  by  a  decree  from  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. The  people  of  Tennessee  have  writ- 
ten their  constitution,  they  have  adopted 
their  constitution,  and  now  they  are 
discussing  whether  or  not  to  amend  their 
constitution.  The  people  of  Tennessee  are 
aware  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  removal  of  ceilings  on  interest  rates. 
I  believe  they  should  be  the  ones  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  re- 
move these  ceilings. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  dur- 
ing the  election  campaigns  condurted  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  in  1976.  this  is- 
.sue  was  one  of  the  matters  discu.ssed.  In 
my  campaign  for  election  to  this  body, 
and  in  the  campaigns  of  the  various  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  will  assemble  in  Nashville.  Tenn., 
in  June  of  this  year,  members  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  were  elected 
in  some  instances  on  platforms  of  wheth- 
er or  not  they  supported  a  raise  in  the 
constitutional  limitation  on  interest 
rates  now  contained  in  the  Tennessee 
State  constitution. 

I  submit  that  it  is  only  right,  that  it  is 
only  reasonable,  and  it  is  only  proper 
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that  the  U.S.  Senate  not  inje<|t 
this  matter,  which  addresses 
people  of  my  State.  These 
expended  tens  of  thousands 
electing    delegates    to   a    C 
Convention    to    decide    the 
whether  or  not  they  wish  thej 
con5titutlonal  limitation  lift^ 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  th 
discussed  fully  in  my  campa 
tion  to  this  body  in  1976. 
I   regret   that   I  must 
amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield 
ute. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
versy    that    has    developed 
amendment,    I   suggest    to 
suishcd  and  able  Senator  froih 
that,  although  the  committei 
prepared  to  accept  it  without 
guarantees  of  our  own  in  con 
withdraw    his    amendment, 
promise  that  the  Committee 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs- 
man  is  here — will  have 
matter,  so  that  we  can  come 
sides  being  heard. 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   I   thank 
guished  Senator  from  New 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
there  is  opposition  from  one 
fected   States — I   see   the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in 
ber,  and  I  assume  that  he 
manager's  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  By  all 
schec'.uie  hearings  as  promptly 
and  act  on  it. 

I   think   the   Senator   from 
would  be  very  accommodating 
withdraw    his    amendment, 
think  we  should  hear  from 
from  Tennessee  as  well  as 
from  Arkansas. 

There  were  developments  in 
which  I  did  not  realize  before 
the  floor.  I  understand  now 
highly  controversial.  Under 
stances,  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  withdra 
tainly  would  be   delighted 
hearings,    and   we    will    pres 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
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tion  is  on  the  engrossment 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
for  a  third  reading  and  wa£ 
third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
lays  before  the  Senate  a 
the  House  of  Representative; 
3365.  which  will  be  stated  by 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

A  bin  (H.R.  3365)  to  extend 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of 
on  deposits  and  accounts  In  depository 
tutlons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  and  vie  Senate 
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will  proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of  S.  756 
be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl  CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  be  ap- 
propriately amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  was 
amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for  the  flex- 
ible regulation  cf  Interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  in  depository  instlt\itlon. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
thrit  the  Senate  insict  on  its  amendment, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Prox- 
^:IRE,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Br.ocKE,  and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  postpone  indefinitely 
consideration  of  S.  756. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FISHERY    CONSERVATION    ZONE 
TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prc.",idrnt,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  3753. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HOLLiNcs).  The  Chair  lays  before  thP 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House,  which 
the  clerk  will  state : 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  3753)  to  brlnj  certain  govern- 
ing international  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  by  a 
vote  of  377  to  18,  approved  this  bill  which 
would  give  approval  to  fishery  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  Korea,  Spain,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  Congress  has 
already  approved  all  other  fishery  agree- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated,  except 
the  agreement  with  Canada  which  will  be 
dealt  with  separately  at  a  later  time. 
That  approval  was  given  on  February  10, 


1977,  in  the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion !240.  President  Carter  signed  that 
bill  last  week  (Public  Law  95-6). 

It  is  urgent  that  approval  be  given  to 
the  remaining  fishery  agreements  as 
soon  as  possible  since  the  200-mile  fishery 
zone  law  went  into  effect  today.  Until 
these  agreements  are  approved,  the  na- 
tions involved  cannot  fish  in  our  zone. 

There  has  been  some  concern  about 
the  Japanese  agreement.  It  consists  of  a 
rather  vague,  two-page  letter  of  under- 
standing rather  than  the  more  lengthy 
agreement  used  for  other  nations. 
This  is  due,  I  am  told,  to  the  constitu- 
tional problems  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. A  more  detailed  agreement  is  not 
appropriate  under  their  system  until  the 
Japanese  Diet  has  approved  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  "short  form"  was  u?ed. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  this  shorter 
agreement,  I  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  provide  me  with  their  written  inter- 
pretations of  the  agreement.  These 
letters  assure  me  that  the  substance  of 
the  "short  form"  agreement  is  no  differ- 
ent than  the  longer  text.  In  effect  the 
Japanese  have  agreed  to  abide  by  all  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  our  200-mile 
lesislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  from  Secretary  Vance  and 
Secretary  Kreps  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C,  February  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Magntjson:  As  you  arc 
aware,  following  the  signing  into  law  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  (P.L.  94-265).  by  President  Ford  on 
April  13.  1976.  it  has  heen  necessary  to  re- 
negotiate all  earlier  bilateral  arrangements 
with  foreign  nations  that  traditionally  fished 
off  our  coasts.  The  Department  of  State  has 
signed  ten  governlnc  international  fishery 
s^reement-s  (GIPAs)  with  foreign  govern- 
ments since  that  time.  These  agreements 
incorporate  acknowledgement  of  U.S.  man- 
agement authority  as  set  forth  in  the  Act 
r.nd  establish  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  fishing  will  be  allowed  if  a  surplus 
Is  determined  In  evccs.s  of  U.S.  harvesting 
capacity  In  relevant  fisheries. 

There  are  now  before  the  Congress  for  re- 
view agreements  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Japan,  Spain  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC),  three  of  whose 
member  states,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
nr^any,  France  and  Italy,  have  traditional 
r.shcrles  off  our  coast.  These  agreements  are 
similar  to  the  six  which  were  reviewed  by  the 
Congress  under  the  provisions  of  Section  203 
of  the  Act  and  approved  by  a  Joint  Resolution 
which  President  Carter  signed  into  law  on 
February  21,  1977  as  P.L.  95-6. 

The  agreement  with  Japan  for  1977  Is 
cUfferent  in  form  but  not  in  substance  from 
other  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ments which  have  recently  been  negotiated. 
It  consists  of  an  exchange  of  notes.  Attached 
to  that  exchange  of  notes  is  an  initialed 
long-term  agreement  covering  the  period 
1978-1982,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
Congress  for  its  information.  It  will  be  re- 
submitted for  formal  oversight  following  Its 
signature  later  this  year. 

This  short-term  agreement  of  unusual 
fcrm  is  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  accom- 
modate the  constitutional  procedures  cf 
Japan,  which  are  so  similar  to  ours,  without 
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foreclosing  the  option  of  fishing  by  Japanese 
vessels  In  conformity  with  our  law  during 
1977.  The  short-term  agreement  does  not  re- 
quire this  lengthy  process. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  In  the 
short-term  agreement  that  support  our  as- 
sertion that  the  underlying  requirement  of 
the  Act  has  been  met;  that  Is,  that  the 
agreement  fully  acknowledges  our  fishery 
management  authority.  These  are,  first,  the 
fact  that  a  long-term  agreement  awaiting 
Diet  approval  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  public 
document  before  Congress;  second,  the  ref- 
erence in  paragraph  1  of  the  short-term 
agreement  that  "Japanese  fisheries  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  will  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  .  .  .  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  both  countries  .  .  .";  third,  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  Japan  will 
Initiate  the  vessel  application  procedure  as 
acknowledged  at  paragraph  2(a)  of  the 
short-term  agreement;  fourth,  the  fact  that 
the  facilitation  of  the  operation  of  those  ves- 
sels off  the  coa^t  of  the  United  States  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  United  States 
under  paragraph  2(b)  of  the  short-term 
agreement;  and,  fifth,  the  fact  that  Jap.inese 
fishing  vessels  off  the  U.S.  coast  will  have 
U.S.  permits  on  board  and  be  subject  to  U.S. 
enforcement. 

I  believe  that  these  four  agreements  are 
of  crucial  Importance  to  both  the  foicign 
countries  Involved  and  to  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  countries  are  important  allies 
and  our  relations,  which  extend  far  beyond 
fisheries  matters,  are  crucial  ones.  We  have 
consulted  closely  with  officials  of  the  states 
and  industries  most  concerned  In  the  nego- 
tiations which  produced  these  agreements. 
I  believe  that  both  the  Intent  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  have  been  fully  complied 
with. 

We  have,  however,  a  critical  problem  with 
respect  to  timing.  The  Act  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  foreign  fishing  within  the 
200-mile  fishery  conservation  zone  on  March 
1.  If  these  four  agreements  have  not  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  by  then,  we  face 
a  risk  of  serious  difficulties  with  the  coun- 
tries Involved. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  Congressional  approval  of 
the.se  GIFAs  immediately. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  we  signed  a  reciprocal  fishery  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  That  agreement  is  not  a 
governing  international  fishery  agreement 
but  I  am  aware  of  your  Interest  in  it  and  we 
will  discuss  It  separately  in  another  com- 
munication. 

Sincerely, 

Cyrus  Vance. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 

Senate,  Dirkscn  Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa.shington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed legL^lation  now  before  the  Scr.ate 
which  would  confirm  the  status  of  the  recent 
agreement  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  as  a  Governing  International  Fisheries 
Agreement  under  Section  201(c)  of  the  Fish- 
ery Conservatlo.i  and  Management  Act,  you 
have  asked  me  whether,  if  this  lej^ielatlon  Is 
enacted,  adequ.^te  authorities  would  be  avail- 
able to  this  Deppj-tment,  working  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
Act  by  Japanese  fishing  vessels  during  1977. 
It  is  our  view  that,  with  such  enactment, 
and  the  entry  into  force  of  the  above  agree- 
ment, together  with  the  appropriate  pre- 
liminary management  plans,  fishery  man- 
agement plans,  regulations  g-overnlng  fi.sh- 
Ing.  and  fee  schedules,  all  of  which  are  now 
In  effect,  and  f\irther  provided  the  Japanese 
accept  the  conditions  and  restrictions  as- 
sociated with  the  issuance  of  the  permits  to 
individual  ves.sels,  we  do  have  adequate  au- 


f.-.ority    to    insure   compliance    by   Japanese 
fishing  vessels  with  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

JtTANiTA  M.  Kreps. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  agreements  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose intended  in  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1S76.  While 
they  may  be  imperfect  in  some  respects, 
it  is  necessary  to  move  forward  at  this 
time. 

The  quotas  under  these  agreements 
can  be  changed  from  year  to  year  by  the 
regional  fishery  management  councils. 

I  see  our  friend  from  Alaska  on  the 
floor.  We  went  into  this  very  carefully 
in  the  hearings,  and  although  some  of 
these  agreements  may  be  for  more  than 
1  year,  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  them 
again  and  see  if  they  are  working  all 
right  and  dealing  only  with  the  fish  that 
are  "in  .surplus." 

So  it  is  important  that  we  go  ahead. 
This  will  complete  all  agreements  with 
the  countries  involved,  except  Canada. 
I  believe  that  is  the  la.st  one. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  are 
very  glad  to  see  such  quick  action  on  this 
matter  and  I,  of  course,  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  3753,  which  just  passed  the 
House. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
(Chairman  Magnuson)  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  pass  this  joint  resolution 
implementing  a  series  of  governing 
international  fisheries  agreements  nego- 
tiated pursuant  to  the  Fisheries  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

Circumstances  have  forced  us  to  seek 
an  interim  arrangement  with  Japan. 
\Vhile  this  arrangement  is  not  as  desir- 
able as  a  formal  governing  international 
fisheries  agreement  we  have  received  as- 
surances from  the  Department  of  State 
and  Department  of  Commerce  that  the 
document  presented  to  the  Congress 
mandates  that  Japan  comply  with  our 
new  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  note  that 
today  marks  the  date  on  which  our 
fisheries  zone  goes  into  effect.  This  is  a 
tremendous  day  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can commercial  fisheries.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  will  have  effec- 
tive conservation  and  management  over 
its  marine  fisheries  resources. 

Chairman  Magnuson  and  I  have  la- 
bored for  many  years  to  make  the  200- 
mile  limit  a  reality.  This  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  great  dream  for  the  chairman 
and  myself. 

The  implementation  of  a  200-mile 
fisheries  zone  represents  a  great  turning 
point  in  American  history.  Fisheries 
management  will  now  be  considered  a 
matter  of  U.S.  domestic  resource  policy 
rather  than  a  pawn  in  a  much  larger 
foreign  policy  game.  We  now  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  law  unilaterally  control  the 
management  of  coastal  fishery  resources. 
Continental  Shelf  fishery  resources 
throughout  the  entire  Continental  Sheif 
including  the  margin  beyond  200  nauti- 
cal miles,  and  anadromous  species 
throughout  their  migratory  range  except 
when  they  are  within  the  fishery  con- 
ser^•at:on  zone  or  territorial  sea  of  an- 
other nation's  state. 
Fisheries    management   will   be   con- 


trolled through  the  use  of  regional  coun- 
cils. These  councils  are  an  exi>eriment  in 
American  Government.  These  unique 
bodies  will  comprehensively  manage 
marine  resources  on  a  regional  basis. 
These  new  entities  are  small  enough  to 
provide  for  substantial  local  manage- 
ment and  expertise  into  these  fisheries 
yet  they  are  large  enough  to  transcend 
local  biases.  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
gional fisheries  councils  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  resource  man- 
agement organizations  that  Congress 
has  devised. 

Chairman  Magnuson  more  than  any 
other  man  in  American  Goverrunent  de- 
serves credit  for  today's  historic  imple- 
mentation of  a  200-miie  fisheries  zone. 
It  was  Chairman  Magnuson  whose  re- 
lentless support  for  this  legislation  over 
almost  a  10 -year  period  which  acted  as 
the  driving  force  behind  the  creation  of 
a  200-mile  zone.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  and  the  country  owe 
Senator  Magnuson  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  200- 
mile  fishery  conservation  and  manage- 
ment zone.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mon name  of  this  act  will  be  the  Mag- 
nuson Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
be  aware  that  this  legislation  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
While  world  fishing  landings  have  tri- 
pled since  1938  from  approximately  50 
billion  pounds  to  over  150  billion  pounds, 
U.S.  landings  in  the  same  period  ro,se 
only  slightly,  from  4.3  billion  pounds  in 
1938  to  4.7  billion  pounds  in  1973.  The 
volume  of  fish  harvested  off  the  U.S. 
coast  has  increased  dramatically  from 
approximately  4.4  billion  pounds  in  1948 
to  11.6  billion  pounds  in  1973.  Here 
again,  landings  by  U.S.  vessels  remained 
virtually  constant  throughout  the  25- 
year  timespan  while  the  foreign  catch 
in  U.S.  coastal  waters  increased  to  an 
annual  level  of  7.9  billion  pounds,  a  fig- 
ure that  represents  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  commercial  U.S.  coastal  f  .sh  harvest. 
In  the  same  20-year  period  consump- 
tion of  fish  products  in  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled  from  3.1  billion 
pounds  in  1948  to  7  billion  pounds  in 
1973.  Under  existing  growth  patterns, 
this  figure  could  increase  by  an  addi- 
tional 3  billion  pounds  by  1985.  Neaily 
the  entire  growth  in  U.S.  fish  consump- 
tion has  been  supplied  by  imports  that 
are  often  harvested  in  U.S.  coastal  waters 
by  foreign  fishing  fleets,  processed  in  the 
home  port  of  the  foreign  fishing  vessel, 
and  exported  for  sale  to  the  United 
States. 

Today,  the  United  States  imports  over 
60  percent  of  its  fish  products  needs.  In 
1947.  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  deficit  in 
fshei-y  products  alone  amounted  to 
nearly  $1.5  bilUon.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  imports  of  foreitrn  fisheries  prod- 
ucts were  replaced  by  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  additional  economic  impact  on 
the  U.S.  economy  would  approach  $3  bil- 
lion and  result  in  an  increase  of  200,000 
man -years  in  employment. 

Not  only  do  we  wish  to  adequately 
control  foreign  fishing  activities  off  our 
ccast,  but  we  also  want  U.S.  fishermen  to 
harvest  an  increasingly  larger  portion  of 
the  fish  stocks  off  our  coasts.  Of  particu- 
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lar  concern  to  me  Is  the  Alaska 
fish  industry.  Last  year  foreigr 
men   off    Alaska   took    I.IOO.OOC 
tons  of  bottom  fish  while  Alask 
men   or  fishermen  from   other 
United  States  did  not  hai-vest 
that  valuable  resource.  It  is  mj 
hope  that  in  the  future  Alaskan 
men  will  be  able  to  break  into  th  s 
fish  industry  and  ultimately 
all  of  the  bottom  fish  off  the 
Alaska. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  havfe 
duced  a  bill  to  revitalize  the  U 
mercial  fishing  industry.  We 
Senator  Macntjson  will  join  w 
lend    his    support    for    this 
which  would  revitalize  the 
American   commercial   fishing 
through  the  use  of  regionally 
financial    assistance    programs 
from  the  Import  duties  on 
ucts. 

Over  the  last  20  years  the 
foreign  fishing  activity  off  the 
the   United   States   has   decim 
stocks  of  commercial  fish.  Some 
cies  are  listed  as  depleted  anc 
of  others  are  fully  utilized  by 
fishermen.  Destruction  of  the  s 
the  U.S.  coast  naturally  enougl: 
to  a  decline  in  the  investment 
commercial  fishing  operations. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country 
my  home  State  of  Alaska,  forei 
has  been  used  to  fill  the  void 
lack     of     investment     from 
sources.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
fishing  industry  revit?lization 
will  act  in  part  as  an  investmei^t 
tive  for  major  sources  of  priva 
American  capital. 

The  efficiency  of  foreign  fis 
is     overwhelming— 200-     and 
highly    mechanized    trawlers 
clean  the  ocean  bottom  for  fis 
trawlers  offload  their  catch 
mother    ships    the    size    of 
which  process  and  freeze  its  pro<^ 
nets  of  oceangoing  foreign 
fishing  vessels  often  extend  10 
length.  The  technology  employee 
vessels  Is  highly  sophisticated 
amount  of  investment  capital 
reach  such  a  state  of  the  art  is 

In  order  for  American 
come  competitive  with  foreign 
they  must  learn  to  fish  more 
They  must  learn  to  employ  nei,' 
techniques  and  mu-st  develop  n 
of   fishing   equipment   and   m 
processing  plants.  At  the 
almost  all  of  the  private  sector 
ing  to  make  the  nece-s.-sary 
research  and  development   an< 
construction  costs  to  meet  this 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  fishir 
try  revitalization  legislation  is 
dustry    subsidy    bill.    That 
creates  a  fund,  administered  by 
retary  of  Commerce,  which  the 
councils,  created  under  the 
servation  and  Management  Act 
can  draw  upon  for  use  in 
hancement  projects.  The.se  proj 
improve    either    the    capability 
United  States  to  harvest 
market  underutilized  species,  or 
U.S.  efficiency  in  harvesting, 
or  marketing  fully  utilized 
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creasing  the  capacity  of  American  fisher- 
men to  use  the  resources  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  is  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  no  general  revenue 
funds  will  be  used  by  this  proposal.  The 
fund  created  under  this  bill  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  use  of  import  taxes 
already  levied  on  fisheries  products  and 
the  fines  and  penalties  levied  against  for- 
eign products  and  the  fines  and  penalties 
levied  against  foreign  fishermen  violat- 
ing fishery  management  regulations  es- 
tablished under  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

The  program  funded  under  the  pro- 
posal would  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
lieu  of  the  excellent  work  currently  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  This  legislative  proposal  would 
in  no  way  diminish  the  need  for  bread 
national  programs  such  as  those  carried 
out  by  the  fisheries  service  and  I  intend 
to  urge  that  programs  carried  out  by  that 
agency  continue  to  be  fully  funded. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
day  than  on  the  date  of  implementation 
of  the  extended  fisheries  jurisdiction  to 
urge  passage  of  our  proposed  fishing  in- 
dustry revitalization  bill,  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  myself.  If  the 
American  fishing  industries  dream  of 
fully  utilizing  the  fisheries  stocks  within 
200  miles  of  the  United  States  is  ever  to 
become  a  reality  this  bill  must  be  signed 
into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  want  to  add  to  my  statement  and 
emphasize  what  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  just  said,  that  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  interim  agreement 
with  Japan,  we  have  proceeded  on  the 
assurances  we  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
said,  a  formal,  5-year,  governing  inter- 
national fisheries  agreement  will  be  be- 
fore us  later  this  year  or  in  any  event 
within  whatever  time  frame  it  takes  the 
Japanese  to  get  it  approved  in  their 
country. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  be- 
cause I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington will  agree  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  a  good,  close  eye  on  what  goes  on 
under  the  interim  agreement. 

We  have  done  this  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  our  exec- 
utive branch  because  we  think  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  meet  our  commit- 
ment to  have  the  200-mile  zone  enforce- 
able as  of  today.  I  wish  to  emphasise 
that  we  are  in  no  way  yielding  to  any 
deviation  by  any  government  as  far  as 
the  principles  set  up  for  conservation 
management  within  our  200-mile  zone. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  agrees  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  There  is 
yet  an  agreement  with  Canada  to  be 
approved.  The  Secretary  said  in  his  letter 
to  us,  and  I  quote  from  Secretary  Vance: 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  on  Febru- 
ary 24  we  signed  a  reciprocal  fishery  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  That  agreement  is  not 
a  governing  international  fishery  agreement 
but  I  am  aware  of  your  interest  in  it  and 
we  win  discuss  it  separately  in  another 
communication. 


So  this  will  conclude  this  matter  once 
the  agreement  with  Canada  is  approved. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  H.R.  3753. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  just  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  While  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  we  can 
discuss  another  matter  that  involves  this 
whole  fisheries  matter. 

THE   NEW   200-Mn.E   FISHERY   CONSERVATION 
ZONE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  earlier,  this  is  a  very  memorable 
day  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  and  m.any  other  Senators  who 
participated  in  the  long  discussion,  the 
long  fight  we  had,  to  establish  the  200- 
mile  fishing  limit  around  these  United 
States.  Today  is  the  day,  March  1,  on 
which  enforcement  begins. 

The  Fisherj-  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
265)  enters  into  force  today,  March  1, 
1977.  As  of  this  date,  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  will 
be  patrolling  the  new  200-mile  fishery 
conservation  zone. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  United 
States  has  the  legal  authority  to  control 
the  foreign  fishing  effort  which  in  the 
past  has  taken  as  much  as  83  percent 
of  the  annual  catch  within  200  miles  of 
U.S.  shores.  We  now  face  the  difficult 
but  achievable  task  of  bringing  rational 
managem.ent  to  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
world's  fishery  resources.  I  am  confident 
that  our  efforts  will  be  successful. 

For  far  too  long,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  a  coastal  fishing  nation 
were  ignored.  Because  of  our  nari-ow 
fishing  limits — 3  miles  until  1966  when 
Congress  extended  them  to  12  miles, 
fishery  management  in  the  U.S.  coastal 
zone  was  accomplished  through  a  series 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements. 
Some  worked  well,  but  most  failed  to 
come  to  grips  witli  the  general  trend 
of  ovei-fishing  off  our  shores.  Most  such 
agreements  settled  the  issue  of  whether 
overfishing  would  be  allowed  to  a  large 
extent  or  to  a  smaller  extent.  Very  rarely 
could  the  United  States  get  other  coun- 
tries to  agree  to  end  their  overfishing. 

After  3  years  of  debate,  involving  five 
Senate  and  House  Committees,  Congress 
sent  a  comprehensive  bill  to  then  Presi- 
dent Ford  for  his  signature.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  bill  the  President  signed 
is  basically  a  conservation  measure  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  optimum  yield  of 
each  fish  stock,  based  on  the  best  scien- 
tific information  available.  American 
fishermen  are  to  be  given  first  crack  at  all 
available  fish  and  the  surplus  is  to  be 
made  available  to  foreign  fishermen  un- 
der stringent  controls. 

It  is  also  significant  that  each  and  ev- 
ery   foreign    nation    operating    off    our 
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shores  has  signed  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  with  the  United 
States  acknowledging  our  fishery  man- 
agement jurisdiction.  Transition  to  the 
new  zone,  while  not  without  its  hitches, 
has  been  orderly.  The  anarchy  predicted 
by  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  simply 
did  not  materialize. 

Those  who  study  the  role  of  Congress 
in  foreign  affairs  should  readily  cite  this 
legislation  as  an  example  of  effective  ac- 
tion. In  less  than  a  year,  the  United 
States  has  been  helpful  in  establishing  a 
new  customary  rule  of  international  law. 
Public  Law  94-265  is  a  responsible  man- 
agement scheme  which  takes  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  community  into  account. 
Armed  with  this  legislation,  the  prolific 
American  fishing  grounds  will  be  better 
protected  than  ever  before  and  this  ma- 
jor source  of  food  protein  will  be  con- 
served. 

But  the  process  of  implementing  the 
law  has  only  begun.  The  regional  fishery 
management  councils  are  feeling  their 
way  with  a  novel  and  somewhat  complex 
law.  The  Congress  will  continue  to  moni- 
tor this  important  new  law  and  will  be 
prepared  to  make  adjustments  where 
necessary. 

In  closing,  I  am  confident  that  the  days 
of  overfishing  are  over.  A  new  future  with 
brighter  prospects  is  before  the  American 
fishermen.  With  innovation  and  hard 
work,  our  fishing  capability  should  im- 
prove substantially;  several  thousand 
jobs  will  be  created  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  dying  industry.  I  am  proud  to 
nave  played  a  role  in  the  renaissance  ot 
the  American  fisheries. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  fine  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  200-mile  limit  and 
what  we  may  expect  from  it,  and,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  The  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  27,  19771 

US.  ENTERS  THE  ACE  OF  200-Mll.E  LIMITS 

(By  Peter  Stelnhart) 

On  Tuesday,  the  nation  lets  out  Its  belt. 
Like  a  pot-bellied  man  who  looks  down  to 
discover  that  his  shoes  have  disappeared 
beneath  his  advancing  girth,  wc  will  be  a  lot 
bigger — 2.5  million  square  miles  bigger. 

That's  three  times  the  area  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchare.  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  big 
news.  People  would  start  building  covered 
wagons,  buying  up  choice  lots  and  speculat- 
ing on  sites  for  future  shopping  centers.  But 
you  can't  buy  any  of  this  space,  or  build  on 
it,  or  even  drive  the  family  car  out  to  look 
at  it.  It's  not  land,  it's  water.  And  the  Ameri- 
can claim  embraces  only  the  fish  swimming 
around  Inside  It. 

By  putting  Into  effect  a  200-mile  fisheries 
conservation  zone.  America  joins  Canada, 
Britain,  Mexico,  Chile.  Norway,  Brazil  the 
Soviet  Union  and  dozens  more  in  an  attempt 
to  end  the  ruthless  competition  which 
threatens  to  turn  our  oceans  Into  an  aquatic 
wasteland.  Later  this  year  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
expected    to   adopt    similar    limits. 

The  F*lsherles  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  establishes  a  200-mile-wide 
fisheries  zone  around  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions.  That  is  2.5  million  square 
miles  of  ocean  surface  Immediately  and 
another  1.5  million  In  1981  If  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories of  the  South  Pacific  elect  to  remain 


within  the  American  orbit.  Inside  this  zone, 
the  United  States  reserves  an  exclusive  right 
to  decide  who  fishes  and  how  they  will  fish. 
Foreign  fishermen  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase licenses  and  to  abide  by  strict  Ameri- 
can rules. 

The  act  was  a  response  to  15  years  of  in- 
tensive, highly  mechanized  fishing  which 
badly  depleted  American  fisheries.  Since  the 
early  196C3,  large  trawlers  from  Japan,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  East  Germany,  Sotith  Korea. 
Spain  and  other  nations  have  gathered  off 
our  coasts.  The  waters  along  the  East  Coast 
have  been  fished  by  800  to  900  vessels  a 
year. 

Some  of  the  vessels  are  larger  than  foot- 
ball fields  and  have  100-man  crews.  They 
locate  fish  electronically  and  then  move  like 
bulldozers  through  the  seas,  sweeping  up 
everything  the  water  has  to  hide.  A  single 
net  of  their  nets  may  take  more  fish  than 
an  American  vessel  harvests  in  a  year. 

Most  American  fisaerme.i  continue  to  f.sVi 
with  hook,  trap  and  line  from  email  boats 
with  two-  and  three-man  crews.  Looking  over 
the  fishir.g  fleets  at  Fort  Bragg  or  Gl:;ucester. 
f.-.o  average  American  would  have  no  sens3 
of  the  mechanization  of  t'.-;e  fis'.iing  lnd.i3try. 
Bvir  at  sea,  the  s?ale  of  the  operation  U  clear. 
5  ishcrici  that  supported  fciieratio.is  of 
American  fishermen  are  suddenly  vanishing. 
Landings  of  Pacific  Ocean  perch  on  the 
Oregon  coa-st  averaged  about  15  million 
pounds  per  year:  three  years  after  Soviet  and 
Japanese  traAlers  entered  the  fishery.  Ameri- 
can landings  were  d.".wn  to  1  million  pounds. 
In  1931,  New  Englanders  took  742  milHo.i 
pounds  of  food  fish  from  the  Georges  Banks 
ori"  Cape  Cod.  Ten  years  later  they  to3k  only 
380  million  pounds.  Atlantic  haddock  and 
halibut  stocks  have  declined  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  former  yields. 

While  American  flEhlng  hir.csts  decli  ie, 
f  :reig  )  hauls  have  increased  dramatli-'ally. 
Between  1970  and  1974,  under  growing  mech- 
anization, Japan's  catch  grew  15  percent, 
t'.-.o  So  .'let  Union's  27  percent  and  Scut;! 
Kore.'.'s  145  percent,  Americans,  who  Im- 
ported only  o..e-fourt'.i  of  their  fisi  products 
r.  de:ade  ago,  now  import  more  than  thrcc- 
qi'.arters. 

But  It  Is  not  just  an  American  problem.  As 
t".-.c  large  fis": ing  vessels  ha.-e  shrunk  t>e  seas, 
they  have  brought  nation's  cl.ser  X,o  hostile 
encounters.  Last  year,  f-.e  British  fought  a 
s;x-month  "cod  war  "  with  Iceland.  Ecuador, 
which  claimed  a  200-mile  jurisdiction  In  the 
1950s  to  defend  Itself  from  American  di-stant 
water  fis'iermcn,  has  impounded  Americm 
vesiel"-  within  Its  limit.  Norwe^li:.s  ha.e  fired 
\jpon  Soviet  ships.  In  Java,  fistfighti  a:.d 
bat-burnings  "nave  broken  out  between 
traditional,  =ail -powered  fis'.-.crmcn  and  cwn- 
ei"  of  motzrizTd  vessels. 

There  Is  no  internitlonil  law  go,'cr.-.;!n; 
fishl  ig  on  the  high  seas.  Since  noboUy  owns 
the  fish,  everybody  scrambles  for  them.  And 
large-scaiD  te.'nnology  1.5  ;c\v.!rUed  wit",  lar^.- 
catcl'jes. 

T.-^e  t-ouble  is  fnat  fish  arc  in  short  suop'-y. 
The  world  catch  is  about  70  million  metric 
tons  per  year.  Some  experts  believe  the  ocean 
can  s.;stai  i  a  yield  cf  no  more  t'-'an  61  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  Tilng^  hav3  c'^an^cd  coi:- 
slderably  since  1608  whe  i  Hugo  Grotir.s 
enunciated  t!-e  prlnci.j'.e  of  freedom  of  fis"..- 
\rx%  en  the  high  seas.  Then,  fishermen  were 
powered  by  oar.  s  il  and  bickbo  le.  and  t'f.orj 
we.-e  only  500  milli:.n  human  beings  tj  feed. 
Tcday,  fishermen  are  powered  by  dlere!  fuel 
and  organized  by  computers  and  vast  finan- 
cial systems.  But  there  are  o.er  4  blUla  i 
mcuths  to  feed.  The  per  capita  s':arc  of  the 
ocean.'.*;  surface  has  declined  from  160  acres 
per  person  In  the  early  16008  to  about  20 
acres  today. 

There  have  been  various  responses  to  the 
pressures  of  high  technology.  In  the  1950s, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile  extended  their  ju- 
risdictions from  the  established  12  miles  to 
200.  America  did  not  recognize  the  limits  and 


American  tuna  fishermen  became  Ecuador's 
chief  antagonists.  Americans  tried  to  regu- 
late fishing  by  means  of  voluntary  bilateral 
fishing  agreements.  The  agreements  had  no 
enforcement  powers,  so  If  a  foreign-flag  cap- 
tain violated  their  terms,  Americans  could 
do  nothing  but  scold. 

In  1974,  for  example,  the  Soviets  claimed 
to  have  done  no  fishing  for  shrimp  around 
Kodiak  Island.  Coast  Guard  aircraft  patrols 
recorded  278  vessel  days  of  shrimp  fishing 
there  In  less  than  three  months.  The  Jap- 
anese claimed  to  have  scrupulously  ob- 
served treaty  quotas  for  crab  In  the  Bering 
Sea.  Yet  when  effective  American  observers 
were  placed  aboard  Japanese  mother  ships, 
the  Japanese  Immediately  cut  their  crab  fleet 
from  30  to  12  boats.  The  agreements  have 
worked  only  when  American  observers  were 
placed  aboard  foreign-flag  vessels.  But  un- 
der the  treaties,  Americans  have  seldom  been 
able  to  place  observers  where  they  seem  most 
needed.  And  fne  fisheries  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

So,  America  has  come  around  to  Ecuador's 
point  of  view,  and  the  belief  that  yovi  cannot 
defend  what  Is  not  yours.  Inside  the  200- 
mlle  fisheries  conservation  zone,  the  fish  are 
ours — if  not  to  consume  at  lesist  to  manage. 
The  law  Invites  outsiders  to  continue  to  fish 
these  waters,  but  fishing  will  never  be  the 
same. 

Under  the  new  plan,  regional  fisheries 
management  councils  are  formulating  man- 
agement plans  for  indivldvial  fish  species. 
The  Pacific  regional  council,  representing 
California,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
has  been  laboring  over  plans  for  anchovy, 
salmon  and  ocean  trawl  fisheries.  The  plans 
will  estimate  the  size  of  the  fishing  stock  and 
the  amount  fishermen  may  take  without 
damaging  lis  ability  to  replenish  Itself.  It  Is 
the  same  technique  used  by  state  fish  and 
pame  departments  for  years  to  regulate 
American  commercial  fishing  and  sport 
hunting.  But  on  the  high  seas  the  technique 
should  revolutionize  fishing  by  basing  the 
Industry  upon  the  ocean's  ability  to  produce 
rather  than  man's  ability  to  harvest. 

The  regional  councils  will  also  decide  when 
to  open  and  close  seasons,  what  fishing 
grounds  should  be  closed  to  fishermen  and 
what  kind  of  gear  may  be  used.  Gear  restric- 
tions are  important  because,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  a  net  and  the  depth  and  speed  of 
the  tow,  illegal  or  Immature  species  may  be 

taken. 

Americans  and  foreigners  alike  will  have  to 
r.blde  by  these  rules.  They  are  likely  to  be  the 
same  rules  American  fishermen  have  long  ob- 
served ur.der  state  regulation.  But  Americans 
now  will  find  themselves  mere  dependent 
upon  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
which  adminLsters  the  act.  State  fish  and 
t^amc  departments  will  continue  to  manage 
fish  within  the  three-mile  territorial  bcnd- 
r.ry  and  to  enforce  standards  upon  fish  landed 
and  marketed.  But  whe  i  fishermen  want 
larger  quotas,  longer  seasons  or  more  licenses, 
they  will  have  to  approach  the  regional  inan- 
agement  cotmcils. 

While  Americans  are  not  likely  to  face  new 
standards  or  reduced  quotas,  foreign  fisner- 
men  are.  The  regional  management  councils 
will  estimate  what  portion  of  the  harvestable 
r-shiiig  stocks  America;;s  are  not  using  and 
make  that  surplus  available  to  foreign  fish- 
ermen. The  act  limits  foreign  fishing  to  this 
surplus.  Soviet  fishermen  off  California  will 
go  on  harvesting  Pacific  hake,  a  specie.-;  Amer- 
icans do  not  use.  But  where  there  Is  compe- 
tition, as  with  hcrrlJ>5,  halibut,  salmon  pnd 
crab,  foreigners  will  find  their  quotas  much 
reduced.  Last  year,  the  Japanese  treaty  quota 
of  Alaska  pollock  was  1.1  million  metric  tons. 
The  er.tlre  surplus  this  year  is  967,000  metric 
tons.  Japanese  and  Soviet  combined  quotas 
for  Tanner  crab  were  nearly  13.000  metric 
tons.  This  year  the  available  surplus  Is  10,200 
metric  tons. 
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To  be  allowed  to  pursue  any 
vUltlng  nations  must  renegotlatfe 
Ing  agreements  to  recognize  ou  ■ 
agement  authority.  Then,  they      ' 
Individual    vessel    permits,    s- 
flsh   they   may  catch,   how   muc^ 
harvest   and   what   gear  they 
State  Department  Is  charged 
Ing  these  agreements  within  the 
ures  produced  by  the  ma; 

Foreign    fishermen    are    not 
happy  about  the  permits.  In 
duced   quotas,   there   are   other 
news:    The   foreign   fishermen 
cense  fees;  captains  must  keep 
ords  of  each  use  of  their  fishing 
mentlng   their    position,    speed 
caught  and  its  tonnage:    they 
their  hull  numbers  in  large 
American   patrols   can    identify 
yerhaps  most  oppressive,  the 
tary  of  commerce   can   require 
vessel  to  accept  an  American 
foreign  vessel  must  not  only  feed 
the  observer,  it  must  pay  his 
is  on  board,  and  allow  him  to  us( 
radio  communication  equipment 

Not  only  that,  the  act  empow 
Guard  patrols  to  board  foreign 
sels,  to  Inspect  them  and  to  arres 
crewmen  for  violations  of  the 
have  gone  to  war  to  avoid 
powers. 

Surprisingly,  there  does  not 
great  objection  being  raised  by 
The  age  of  the  200-mlle  limit  is 
fact  of  life.  All  of  the  major 
have  revised  their   fishing  a 
the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
Korea,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Polai^ 
many,  Taiwan,  Spain,  and  the 
nomic   Community  all  have 
treaties. 

Even  Japan  Is  going  to  give  th( 
a  grudging  try.  Japan  Is  the  world 
fishing  nation,  whose  ships 
sixth   of   the   world's    ocean 
draws  60 '"r    of  Its  animal   prote. 
seas,  and  most  of  that  from 
In  the  past  Japan  has  avoided 
even  of  the  12-mlle  limit 
nations  since   1945.   If  any 
want  to  live  in  the  age  of  the 
It  Is  Japan.  Yet,  Japan  has 
American  fishing  treaty  to  recog:  i 
mile  Jurisdiction. 

Opponents  of  the   200-mile 
that   it   would   torpedo   the   Un 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
trying  for  several  years  to  frame 
tlonal  convention  on  uses  of  oc« 
Underdeveloped  and  landlocked 
cautioned,   would   walk   out   1' 
such  a  limit  unilaterally.  But 
tlons  have  no  traditional  dlstan|t 
ing   interests,    and    underdeve 
have  been  declaring  extended 
tect  their  own  offshore 
tlons  better  able  to  exploit  th 
mile  economic  zone  is  the  one 
ference  has  been  able  to  agree 

The  greatest  hurdle  the  new 
face  is  its  own  red  tape.  TTie  w 
fishing  quotas  requires 
leal  research.  Negotiation  of 
proval  by  Congress  requires 
yet.  not  all  the  fishing  nations 
for  fishing  permits.  Many  are 
regional  management  councils 
the  surplus  fishing  stocks  that 
available.   As   the   act  requires 
vessels    have    permits    abroad 
Congress  ha.s  had  to  extend  the 
permit  possession  to  May  1 
permits  have  been  granted,  no 
figured  out  how  to  get  them  tc 
sels.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
mile  limit   will   enter  with   a 
Its  own  paper  work. 
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There  doubtless  will  be  problems  also  in 
determining  boundaries  between  nations  at 
sea.  The  United  States  is  currently  negotiat- 
ing with  Canada  to  determine  where  their 
zones  meet,  and  someday  there  will  have  to 
be  negotiations  with  Cuba,  which  Itself  lies 
partially  within  200-mUes  of  the  Florida 
coast. 

There  are  some  bizarre  aspects  to  the  new 
regime.  Near  Guam  in  the  South  Pacific,  a 
coral  atoll  is  being  bom.  Any  day  now,  a  lump 
of  rock  will  poke  up  through  the  waves  and 
new  land  will  exist.  It  is  now  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  Americans  and  Japanese 
fly  over  the  spot  In  airplanes  and  monitor 
the  growth  electronically.  In  a  modem  day 
landrush,  both  want  to  be  the  first  to  see  It 
and  claim  It.  In  the  era  of  the  200-mlle  limit. 
the  tiny  pinpoint  of  rock  represents  an  area 
the  size  of  nitnols. 

It  all  seems  like  a  lot  of  trouble  to  go  to. 
After  all,  fish  provide  a  very  small  portion 
of  our  diet.  But  food  Is  becoming  more  im- 
portant. Without  management,  the  seas  could 
become  barren  in  less  than  a  decade.  By  con- 
centrating upon  production  Instead  of  con- 
sumption, we  may  have  this  small  nutritional 
resource  to  help  us  out  when  times  grow 
desperately  hard. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  has  been  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  a  long  fight.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  as  well  as  all  of  us, 
were  so  pleased  when  the  President  fi- 
nally signed  the  bill.  Now  we  are  coming 
right  up  to  the  point  where  we  see  how 
it  is  going  to  be  enforced,  and  we  will 
know  by  experience  what  It  will  do  to 
helD  to  conserve — it  is  a  conservation 
bill  to  begin  with — our  American  stocks 
within  the  200-mile  limit. 

It  was  a  imilateral  action.  Although 
many  nations  in  the  world  followed  after 
we  passed  the  200-mile  limit,  some  had 
established  the  limit  ahead  of  us,  but 
most  of  the  nations  in  the  world  contigu- 
ous to  the  sea,  fishing  nations,  have  now 
joined  In  protection  of  their  own  stocks 
which,  we  think,  is  the  right  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  significant 
that  for  the  first  time  in  manv  years  the 
United  States  took  on  a  fishery  zone  that 
will  be  three  times  larger  than  the  en- 
tire Louisiana  Purchase.  Of  course,  al- 
though I  say  "we  took  on,"  we  took  on 
the  jurisdiction,  at  least,  as  to  our  na- 
tional resources  fisheries  within  that 
200-mile  limit. 

■We  had  ignored  our  own  fishing  in- 
dustry so  long,  we  tried  to  make  agree- 
ments with  these  other  countries,  and  we 
waited.  We  were  patient.  We  were  pa- 
tient with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
homing  that  they  could  arrive  at  somo 
agreement  similar  to  what  we  put  in  the 
law.  Those  conferences  went  on  and  on. 
and  it  did  not  look  as  if  we  were  going 
to  get  anyplace.  They  are  still  going  on. 
So  we  passed  this  bill.  It  will  bring  ra- 
tional management  to  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  world's  fishery  resources  and 
I  hoce  bring  back  our  stocks  and  be  a 
better  day  for  American  fisherman. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  since 
hnlf  of  that  expanded  area  is  off  my 
State  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  knows  how  grateful  we  are 
to  him.  as  I  said  before,  for  this  long 
continuing  support  for  the  fisheries  in 
the  United  States. 

It  was  my  predecessor  who  stood  here 


with  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
sought  the  extension  of  our  zone  out  to 
the  12-mile  limit.  That  turned  out  to  be 
insufficient  because  of  the  intense  pres- 
sure that  arose  after  that  action  estab- 
lishing the  contiguous  zone.  Pressure 
that  came  from  the  foreign  fishing  fleets 
that  doubled  and  quadrupled  over  the 
years. 

Now  we  find  that  we  are  involved  in 
fisheries  conservation  and  management. 
I  am  sure  we  all  still  hold  great  hopes 
for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  ulti- 
mately to  reach  an  accord.  Not  only  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  fisheries 
but  also  the  total  economic  aspects  of 
the  200-mlle  zone. 

This  is  a  great  day,  as  I  said  previously, 
and  it  is  a  day  on  which  we  as  Alaskans 
again  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Waishington  for  his  leadership, 
his  perseverance  and  for  the  meaningful 
way  in  which  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce continues  to  exercise  its  jurisdic- 
tion with  regard  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment problems  of  this  counti-y. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  help. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  and  was  very 
helpful  to  all  of  us  in  this  matter  insofar 
as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  concerned.  He  kept  a  close  watch  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  I  am 
sure  he  was  just  as  disappointed  as  I  and 
the  rest  of  us  that  they  did  not  come 
to  some  conclusion  and  we  had  to  move 
unilaterally  on  this. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  very  much  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  join  with  him  in 
asking  that  this  bill  approving  these 
agreements,  not  be  referred  to  the  re- 
spective comm.ittees.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  asked  that  it  not  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  ask  likewise  that  it  not  be 
sent  to  us  because  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  urgency  in  connection  with  pass- 
ing this  bill  today. 

If  we  do  not,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
the  peculiar  position  that  the  Eastern 
European  nations,  not  necessarily  our 
greatest  friends  in  the  world,  will  be  the 
ones  who  will  have  licenses  to  fish  in  our 
200-mile  zone  while  our  friends  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Asia  will  not  have  those 
licenses.  So  it  is  verj-  important  that  this 
bill  be  passed  today. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  compli- 
ments and  a  commendation  should  go  to 
Ambassador  Roz  Ridgway  who  really 
took  the  responsibility  in  the  course  of 
1  year  with  a  very  undermanned  office  for 
handling  these  negotiations  with  10  dif- 
ferent nations  scattered  all  over  the 
wo;ld.  I  think  the  job  she  has  done 
deserves  support  and  recognition  from 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  record, 
however,  that  the  fishing  industry  is  not 
entirely  enthusiastic  about  many  of  the 
piovisions  of  the  10  Governing  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Agreements.  Despite  the 
reservations  they  have,  the  industry 
representatives  'with  whom  I  have  been 
in  touch  are  hopeful  that  their  concerns 
can  be  alleviated  in  the  course  of  con- 
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tinuing  discvisslons  with  officials  of  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce.  I 
urge  those  Departments  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  industry  in  meeting  its 
concerns. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these 
concerns  is  the  lack  of  meaningful  pro- 
visions regarding  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  American  fishermen  to  seek 
relief  for  gear  damage  done  by  foreign 
fishing  vessels.  The  Atlantic  Offshore 
Fish  and  Lobster  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, has  asked  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  establish  claims  procedures 
which  Include  the  option  for  American 
fishermen  to  request  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. I  have  raisei  this  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Department  v/ill  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  a.ssociation  in  this 
matter.  Other  industry  renresentatives 
have  raised  both  with  the  administration 
and  Congress  the  more  general  question 
of  alternatives  to  claims  boards. 

In  the  case  of  the  agreement  with 
Japan,  we  have  had  to  make  do  with  a 
two-page  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
and  assurances  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  this  exchange  of  notes  is 
equivalent  to  the  substantiallv  more  de- 
tailed agreements  signed  with  the  nine 
other  governments.  This  "short  form" 
agreement,  which  covers  1977  only,  was 
considered  necessary  because  of  Japa- 
nese constitutional  problems  which  pre- 
cluded them  from  concluding  the  stand- 
ard longer  aenreement  at  this  time.  A 
more  detailed  agreement  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  a  later  date. 
The  fishing  industry  is  necessarily  con- 
cerned that  this  interim  agreement  will 
prove  Indeed  to  insure  the  same  degree 
of  protection  to  the  American  fishermen 
as  the  other  nine  agreements,  and  I  urge 
the  administration  to  be  particularly 
sensitive  to  insuring  that  it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adootion  of  H.R.  3753,  which 
is  before  thp  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propos°d,  the  onestion 
Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pa.ss? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3753)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVFNS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recoenized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VnD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


for  the  same  purposes  as  heretofore 
stated  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
yield. 


EXTENSION     OF     ROUTINE     MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prpsident, 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  before  the 
Senate  at  the  moment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  th^r."  be  an  extension  of 
the  period  for  routine  morning  business 
CXXni 366— Part  5 


SENATOR         JACKSON— DISTIN- 
GUISHED  PUBLIC    SER'VANT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
dav  evening,  February  2,  1977,  Na- 
tional Commander  William  J.  Rogers,  of 
the  American  Legion,  at  the  national 
commander's  dinner,  presented  on  be- 
half of  tha  American  Legion  the  well- 
deserved  distinguished  "Public  Service 
Award  to  the  distin^iuished  Senator  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Senator  Jack"=on  on  this  occasion  in 
response  to  the  tribute  paid  him  by  Com- 
mander Rogers  delivered  one  of  the  most 
forceful,  eloquent,  and  persuasive 
soeeches  on  the  sublect  of  our  national 
defense  posture  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  hear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Senator  Jackson's  address  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

Thank  you  Commander  Rogers.  I  am 
deeply  honored  by  your  award.  And  I  am 
especially  haopy  to  loin  "tonight  In  the  trib- 
ute to  Marvella  Bayh — a  very  brave  lady  and 
a  lovely  fil«>nd  of  our  family. 

It  Is  delightful  to  be  here  amonp  so  many 
co-workers  and  colleagues.  All  of  us  are 
proud  of  the  American  Legion  for  what  it 
has  done  and  for  what  It  is  doing  for 
America. 

I  want  to  'ay  a  few  words  about  the  affairs 
of  our  troubled  world.  I  won't  have  to  say 
much — mv  views  on  national  defen^'e  and 
other  sublects  are  well  known.  Some  well- 
meaning  people  even  tell  me  they  are  too 
well  known! 

Over  the  years  T  have  strewed  that  as  the 
Soviet  Union  anproarhed  military  equality 
wi+h  the  United  States — and  then  a  sune- 
rlorlty  in  some  areas — Soviet  leaders  would 
become  more  resolute  and  adventurous 
adversaries. 

As  a  leadlne  Brlti'-h  scholar  points  out: 
"The  Soviet  Union  derives  increasing  con- 
fidence by  the  sheer  quantity  and  size  of  the 
weapons  it  po^se'^ess.' 

Angola  is  one  recent  case  in  point.  Mos- 
cow's mo'-e  to  e^'tabll'h  a  major  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Tn- 
dlan  Ocean  is  another.  And  the  threat  to  Eu- 
rope stretches  on  into  the  future — not  only 
in  the  Central  Eurooean  region  but  now 
urgently  for  NATO's  vital  fianks. 

Some  people  may  think  that  we  are  safe 
from  expanrllng  Soviet  power  because  there 
1?  little  pro-'pect  that  Secretary  Brezhnev 
will  actually  oush  the  nuclear  buttrn.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  principal  l«?ue.  A  stubborn 
Soviet  tyranny  with  mounting  strategic 
power  and  conventional  sunerloritv  In  local 
areas  can  more  easily  exert  political  pres- 
sure, can  more  ooenly  blackmail  free  gov- 
ernments, can  harden  its  bargaininc;  po^i- 
tl-n  in  negotiations,  and  can  combine  with 
other  authoritarian  regimes  to  make  Amer- 
ican positions  beyond  our  shores  increasing- 
ly untenable. 

It  is  time  all  Americans  took  to  heart  the 
wise  words  of  the  great  theologian,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr : 


.  .  .  "there  has  never  been  a  scheme  of  Jus- 
tice In  history  which  did  not  have  a  balance 
of  power  at  its  foundation  If  the  democratic 
nations  fail,  their  failure  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  faulty  strategy  of  ideaUlsts 
who  have  too  many  illusions  when  they  face 
realists  who  have  too  little  conscience." 

American  strength  will  not  encourage  war. 
It  never  has.  But  American  weakness  Is  a 
sure  temptation  to  adversaries  to  try  to  take 
advantage  of  us.  Unless  we  show  clearly  that 
we  have  the  strength  and  the  will  to  stand  by 
our  friends  and  allies,  we  will  eventually  be 
forced  either  to  fight,  or  to  appease. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  America  to  play  Its 
cards  as  If  our  adversaries  had  all  the  aces — 
when  they  don't. 

We  are  still  by  far  the  wealthiest  nation  in 
the  world.  Our  allies  include  virtually  all  the 
rest  of  the  truly  advanced  nations  In  the 
world.  Our  technology  is  still  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  the  most  sought-after  in  the 
world.  Our  workers  are  more  productive  than 
any  other  work  force  in  the  world,  our  man- 
agerial techniques  are  envied  even  by  the 
enemies  of  our  economic  system. 

One  can  only  be  gratified  by  the  common 
sense  of  most  Americans  which,  on  the  issue 
of  national  defense,  expresses  Itself  in  sound 
political  Instincts.  The  American  people  want 
their  leaders  to  bring  to  bear  the  great  moral 
and  practical  assets  that  we  command — in 
the  Interests  of  human  liberty  and  genuine 
peace. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  submit  to  a  mis- 
guided pessimism  about  America.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  powerless 
to  protect  our  security.  There  is  no  cause  to 
abandon  our  historic  leadership  of  the  free 
nations  and  I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  help  carry 
9n  that  great  tradition. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  ALLEN  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  DI- 
RECT ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977, 1  appeared  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  op- 
position to  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 1,  and  I  gave  some  extemp>orane- 
o\;is  remarks  at  that  time.  The  transcript 
of  my  remarks  has  been  delivered  to  me. 
For  the  benefit  of  Senators  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thr.t  my  extemporaneous  remarks 
at  that  subcommittee  hearing  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Senator  James  B.  Aixen 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  here.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment, but  I  do  have  some  ideas  and  frankly 
some  serious  reservations  regarding  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  which  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  Committee. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  outstanding  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, "you  have  displayed  great  leadership 
and  dedication  In  the  cause  of  seeking  what 
you  have  considered  to  be  worthwhile  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

I  want  particularly  to  pay  tribute  to  you 
for  your  leadership  In  the  siibmisslon  and  the 
approval  of  the  25th  Amendment. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  the  state  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  had  we  not  had  the 
25th  Amendment  at  the  time  of  the  crisis 
we  had  in  the  Presidency  some  vears  ago. 

Also,  you  dlsplaved  great  leadershin  in  the 
18  year  old  vote  Amendment  and  the  ERA 
Amendment  for  which  you  led  the  fight  on 
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the  Senate  Floor.  I  do 
for  your  efforts  with  respect 
Amendment  calling  for  the 
of  the  President,  although  1 
you  entirely  on  the  matter  of 
of  the  President. 

We  have  a  fine  system  now 
the  test  of  time.  It  Is  the  syi 
chang'.s  ha%'e  been  proposed 
occa.olons    going   back    as    far 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  propose  I 
tors  be  elected  by  Congresslonjil 
two  Irom  the  state  at  large, 
even   today   would   be  a   bet 
believe,   than  direct  election. 
the   very    fact    that   for    150 
proposrils  have  been  advancejt 
the  Electoral  CoUeee  Sj'stem 
yet   ben  devised   that  has 
be  an  Improvement  over  the 
is  itself  a  strong  argument 
the  present  system.   All   the 
for  change  have  been  brouKh 
had  their  day  before  the  Coi 
Congress  has  never  seen  fit  to 
of  those  proposals,  and  they 
merous.  I  will  touch  on  some 
later. 

But  Congress  has  never 
stltute  anv  of  those  Dlans 
Electoral  College  System. 

To  make  any  chan?e.  and 
the  route  of  Senate  Joint  Rose  I 
as  we  say  in  the  South,  be  b' 
poke.   It  would   be   an   uncerta 
has  manv  apparent  defects, 
many  latent  defects. 

Con«lderlne  tbe  deeree  of 
proposal  for  revt'lon  of  a 
mental   element  of  our 
that  S.J.  Resolution   1  is  moifc 
revamoinK    of    our    method 
President.  It  goes  straight  to 
federal    organl7ation    of    our 
would  do  great  harm  to  it. 

The  Constitution,  in  essenc 
between   separate   States   for 
ment  of  a  national  governm 
scribed   terms   and   condition 
the  Constitutional  Conventloi 
tlon   for  the  pe.-ceived   ben 
union,  the  States  surrendere  1 
ers   and    certain   attributes 
elgnty. 

The  Constitution  of  the 
any  other  contract  or 
ated  at  arms'  length  by  the 
therefore  contains  com" 
and  safeguards.  The  major 
is  provided  both  as  a 
safeguard  is  the  Electoral 

The    competing    interests 
States   demanded   a   federal 
election  of  the  federal  leadci 
Interests  and  Ideas  of  the 
of   their  citizens   exist   today 
those  separate  interests  and 
the  formation  of  the  federal 
Chairman,   abollshlne   the 
would  te  a  further  dlsruptior 
system.  Under  the  Constltutlc  n 
ship  between  States  and  fede 
has  been  fine-tuned.  The 
one  of  the  great  comoromis^s 
large  States  and  the  small 
the  Constitution   a  great   fu 
basic  law  that  has  endured 
ing  times  and  through 
and  strains. 

The  track  record  of  the 
is  good. 

We  hear  the  argument 
tainly  it  is  a  valid  areument, 
election  of  the  President  an 
of  the  Electoral  College  wouljl 
ice  to  the  small  States.  I 
true  because  of  the  fact  that 
Elector  for  not  only  the  num 
of  the  House  that  a  State 
two  Senators.  Since  each 
ators  DO  matter  what  the 
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to  change  to  a  direct  election  system  would 
take  away  some  of  the  power  of  the  smaller 
States. 

I  believe  a  more  important  reason  why  we 
should  not  change  from  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege System  is  the  fact  that  the  Electoral 
College  System  contains  and  limits  and  iso- 
lates within  each  State  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures of  the  vote  in  each  State  and  prevents 
such  undesira'ole  features  from  spilling  over 
into  the  entire  nationwide  vct< .  It  keeps  a 
distorted  result  concentrated  in  the  State 
where  it  occurred. 

Thus,  if  a  State  or  big  city  is  controlled 
by  a  corrupt  pol't'cal  machine — and  I  am 
not  alleging  that  any  are,  but  this  is  a  sys- 
tem that  we  are  going  to  expect  to  have  for 
our  country  for  generations  if  not  hundreds 
of  years,  we  have  got  to  prepare  for  all  con- 
tingencies— if  a  big  city  is  controlled  by  a 
corrupt  political  machine,  or  if  vote  fraud 
enters  the  picture,  or  if  pressure  groups 
dominate  the  electorate  of  a  State,  or  11 
regional  or  local  demands  are  of  paramount 
Importance  and  a  State  votes  accordingly 
overwhelmingly,  In  the.se  cases  such  votes 
would  be  confined  to  one  State,  the  State 
where  they  are  cast.  The  Electoral  College 
System  would  then  limit  their  effect  to  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  so  there  would 
be  no  spilling  over  of  votes  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, of  votes  that  are  the  result  of  action 
by  bis  city  machines,  or  of  actions  by  pres- 
sure groups  in  the  various  States.  The  dis- 
torted vote  would  be  concentrated  in  that 
one  State. 

Otherwise,  it  would  be  like  a  spoiled  apple 
spoiling  the  entire  barrel  to  allow  that  type 
of  vote  to  spill  over  into  the  entire  nation- 
wide vote. 

Proponents  of  the  direct  election  hold  up 
the  spectre  of  a  candidate  setting  the  most 
popular  votes  but  losing  In  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Now,  that  is  not  nearly  as  frightening 
to  me  as  the  prospect  of  a  candidate  carry- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  big  states  by,  let's  say, 
a  two  million  margin — and  that's  highly  con- 
ceivable— and  then  losing  the  remaining  48 
States  by  a  narrow  margin,  an  average  of 
40,000  per  State,  and  you  have  a  winning 
candidate  for  President  who  w^s  elected  by 
receiving  the  majority  in  only  2  States.  I 
think  that's  bad.  I  think  under  this  pro- 
pasal  you  could  easily  have  successful  candi- 
dates with  purely  regional  interests  and 
backgrounds. 

To  assume  a  case,  you  might  have  In  a  big 
state  one  candidate  proposing  to  take  over 
the  Internal  debt  of  a  city  or  a  State  and 
proposing  to  pay  out  billions  of  federal  dol- 
lars. The  candidate  might  possibly  carry  that 
State  as  a  result  of  those  promises  by  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  or  two  million  votes.  The 
tremendous  margin  that  was  gained  in  that 
fa'hion  would  spill  over  Into  the  entire  na- 
tionwide vote.  You  could  have  a  distorted 
picture.  I  think  you  would  be  more  Inclined 
to  have  these  distorted  pictures  in  the  fu- 
ture under  a  direct  election  system. 

Now,  looking  at  the  proco.sed  Amendment 
Itself,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  In  the  first 
place  it  has  more  words  in  it  than  It  needs, 
and  I  believe  it  is  unnecessarily  prolix.  It 
has  more  words  In  It  than  the  first  11 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  I  am 
wondering  if  possibly  some  of  these  matters 
might  not  have  been  left  to  the  Congress 
rather  than  to  spell  them  out  in  massive  de- 
tail as  has  been  done  In  the  Amendment. 
In  the  Resolution. 

Now.  In  addition  to  being  too  long  and 
generally  unwieldy.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
1  takes  us  away  from  a  sytem  that  guaran- 
tees that  the  winning  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  will  receive  at  least  a  majority 
of  something.  We  are  now  guaranteed  that 
the  winning  candidate  for  President  will  re- 
ceive a  majority.  He  will  receive  a  malorlty 
either  in  the  Electoral  College  or,  If  he 
doesn't  get  a  malorlty  there,  he  must  get 
a    majority    of    the   States,    acting    through 


their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  are  changing  from  that  system  pro- 
viding for  that  type  of  majority  r\ile  over 
to  a  system  that  would  allow  a  President 
to  be  elected  by  a  minority  of  40  percent. 
And  I  think  the  runoff  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  introduces  a  dangerous 
and  unworkable  feature  to  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  believe  that  this  40  percent  Idea  would, 
in  time,  guarantee  us  of  having  a  minority 
President.  I  believe  it  would  provide  for  a 
building  up  of  splinter  parties.  I  think  that 
we  would  run  the  risk  of  having  the  runoff 
election  controlled  by  the  splmter  parlies 
and  that  the  major  parties  would  be  bidding 
for  the  votes  of  the  splinter  parties.  Wc 
would  have  a  splinter  party  of  the  right  and 
a  splinter  party  of  the  left  which  could 
easily  receive  21  percent  of  the  vote  and 
force  it  into  a  runoff. 

If  a  runoff  was  not  required,  who  wants  a 
President  chosen  by  40  percent  of  the  vote? 
As  I  say,  under  the  present  system,  even 
though  the  President  might  not  get  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  vote,  he  Is  going  to  get 
a  ma'ority  of  something.  You  are  setting  up 
a  system  here  that  would  provide  for  elec- 
tion of  a  minority  President  or  In  the  event 
of  a  runoff  a  President  unduly  influenced 
by  the  splinter  parties. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  proposal  moves  us 
away  from  the  two  party  system.  It  very  defl- 
nlteiy  will  Increase  the  role  of  splinter  parties 
and  win  increase  the  danger  of  the  creation 
of  or  the  mushrooming  of  splinter  parties 
They  would  all  get  in  the  act  so  that  they 
would  be  aWe  to  have  their  influence  in  the 
runoff. 

Then,  too,  I  think  that  the  Idea  of  the 
direct  election  po?es  a  major  problem  In  the 
event  there  Is  a  contested  election.  As  it  Is 
now.  if  there  Is  a  contest  then,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  under  the  present  system  these 
fraudulent  votes,  these  Improper  or  Illegal 
votes  that  might  be  cast  are  all  confined  and 
contested  in  one  particular  State.  It  would 
take  a  contest  only  in  that  one  particular 
State  by  the  procedures  of  that  State  to 
determine  the  result. 

But  once  you  have  a  direct  national  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote,  if  there  is  a  contest  it 
would  throw  the  entire  results  all  over  the 
country  Into  account.  There  Is  no  telling  how 
many  months  or  years  a  thing  like  that 
would  take. 

Also,  you  might  have  a  contest  Involving 
whether  or  not  a  candidate  had  received  40 
percent  of  the  vote.  Candidates  would  be 
struggling  for  that  magic  percentage  In  nrder 
to  avoid  a  runoff.  Whether  or  not  a  candidate 
had  achieved  40  percent  would  of  course  be 
subject  to  contest  as  well.  If  the  first  count 
gave  a  man  39.9  percent  of  the  vote.  Indi- 
cating there  might  be  a  runoff,  there  might 
be  a  contest  there  to  show  that  he  got  40 
percent  or,  In  reverse.  If  he  was  shown  to 
have  gotten  40  percent  and  been  elected,  the 
next  candidate  could  file  a  contest  to  show 
that  he  did  not  get  40  percent.  So  we  ere 
bringing  on  a  whole  lot  of  uncertainties. 
With  the  short  time  between  the  November 
election  and  the  January  20th  Inauguration 
of  the  President,  we  are  going  to  run  into 
the  situation  where  these  election  contests — 
and  I  think  we  could  count  on  this  occurring 
quite  often — would  run  far  beyond  the  time 
when  a  President  should  take  over. 

So.  I  think  we  are  Just  buying  trouble  with 
this  proposed  system.  If  we  do  feel  that  some 
revi'lon  of  our  method  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  needed,  I  would 
suggest — while  I  do  not  feel  that  any  revision 
Is  necessary — a  less  radical  solution.  If  you 
are  worried  about  the  faithless  Elector — the 
Elector  who  Is  elected  on  one  ticket  and  votes 
for  another  ticket — there  are  other  solutions. 
As  you  recall  back  In  1969,  the  House  and 
Senate  both  voted  in  the  contest,  more  or 
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less,  of  Senator  Muskle  to  prevent  a  Nixon 
elector  from  voting  for  George  Wallace.  There 
were  Identical  contests  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  by 
their  votes,  ruled  that  an  Elector  was  a  free 
agent  and  could  make  that  change  if  he  so 
desired. 

So  there  might  be  some  groun-1  for  getting 
rid  of  the  faithless  Elector. 

The  Electoral  College  System  was  created 
in  the  Constitution  as  a  compromise,  and  it 
has  been  a  system  that  has  served  us  w^U 
through  the  years  and  will  continue  to  serve 
us  wc!l  if  we  don't  meddle  with  it.  I'm  hoping 
that  we  won't  do  that. 

I  do  feel  that  this  runcIT  feature  can  and 
will  encourage  splinter  parties.  It  can  and 
probably  will  cause  contests  in  a'.mosi  every 
election  that  comes  along,  end  I  tJlnlc  it  is 
fraught  with  great  danger  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


PROPOSED  RULES  FOR  SUBCOM- 
\nTTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  shall  ask  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  to  consider,  and  hope- 
fully approve,  the  following  procedures 
governing  the  operations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

First.  Any  piece  of  tax  legislation  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  shall  be  care- 
fully analyzed  by  the  staff,  and  prior  to 
subcommittee  consideration  the  staff 
shall  submit  a  full  report  in  writing,  dis- 
closing which  taxpayer  or  taxpayers  are 
the  intended  beneficiary  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  projected  revenue  loss  or  gain, 
and  the  chief  sponsor(s) .  Such  staff  dis- 
closure shall  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  prior  to  subcommittee 
consideration  of  the  related  legislation. 
Treasury  Department  comments  will  be 
requested. 

Second.  The  subcommittee  will  not 
consider  any  piece  of  legislation  until  at 
least  7  days  after  the  date  such  legisla- 
tion was  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 
Notice  of  hearings  will  be  published  in 
advance  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Third.  Only  written  proxies  may  be 
utilized  by  subcommittee  members  on 
matters  before  the  subcommittee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE  TEM- 
PORARY SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
report  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
temoorary  Select  Committee  to  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System.  They  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  February  24 
and  are  reported  without  objection,  ex- 
cept that  Senator  Helms  has  questioned 
the  expenditures  required  for  the  pro- 
visions on  severance  pay  to  displaced 
staff  and  on  simultaneous  audio  trans- 
missions of  floor  and  committee  proceed- 
ings to  Senate  oflQces. 

When  the  select  committee  adooted  its 
first  recommendations  on  structural  re- 
organization of  the  committee  system  on 
September  29,  1976,  I  noted  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  was  not  com- 
pleted.   When    those    recommendations 


were  printed  in  the  Record  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 1  commented: 

The  Select  Committee  and  staff  in  the 
five  months  remaining  before  our  final  report 
will  be  conducting  studies  and  reporting  on 
the  following  additional  and  related  mat- 
ters on  which  we  solicit  comment:  facilities, 
staffing,  confirmations,  oversight,  foresight, 
alternatives  to  hearings,  external  and  Inter- 
nal communications,  Internal  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, conference  committees,  leadership 
and  committee  planning  of  committee  work, 
an*  scheduling. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  covered  in  the 
final  recommendations  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Senate  today.  Study  of  these  sub- 
jects continues,  and  in  the  next  60  days, 
the  select  committee  will  issue  additional 
staff  analyses,  commissioned  reports  and 
detail  for  these  recommendations  to 
complete  its  mandate  from  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendations  approved 
by  the  select  committee  on  February  24 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that  the 
temporary  select  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  109,  be  authorized 
to  file  a  supplemental  report,  including 
these  supplementary  analyses,  staff  re- 
ports and  detail  not  later  than  April  29, 
1977. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  has  this  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 
Mr.  STEVFNSON.  Yes,  it  has. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recommendations  of  the  Temporary  Select 
Committee  To  Study  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee System,  February  24,  1977 

staffing 
The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  In  light  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
Senate  committee  system  as  a  result  of 
S.  Res.  4,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration study  and  report  to  ths  Senate 
on  the  feasibility,  utility  and  Implications  of 
consolidating  present  allowances  to  Senators 
for  personal  committee  staff  aides  (Sec.  705 
of  S.  Res.  4,  formerly  S.  Res.  60)  Into  the 
clerk-hire  allowances  of  each  Senator. 

2.  Each  Senate  committee  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  a 
single  "inquiries  and  investigations"  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  for  each  session  of  Congress 
the  total  funding  for  the  committee  and  Its 
subcommittees  in  excess  of  statutory  allow- 
ances. 

3.  Legislation  be  adopted  to  Increase  the 
number  of  permanent  committee  employees 
authorized  by  statute  to  more  appropriately 
meet  the  needs  of  each  committee  under  the 
Committee  System  Reorganization  Amend- 
ments, with  appropriate  reductions  made  in 
committees'  investigative  budgets  to  reflect 
the  Increases  in  permanent  staffs. 

severance  pay 
The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 
1.  Following    the    transition    period    pro- 
vided for  in  Title  VII  of  S.  Res.  4,  eligible 
displaced  committee  staff  be  granted  sever- 
ance pay  under  the  following  conditions: 

"After  Jure  30,  1977,  full-time  employees 
(part-time  staff.  Interns  and  consultants  to 
committees  are  excluded)  who  were  Involun- 
tarily displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  com- 
mittee reorganization  under  S.  Res.  4  be  en- 
titled to  severance  pay  eaual  to  four  weeks' 
salary.  For  each  year  of  Senate  service  beyond 
the  first,  each  such  employee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  additional  week  of  severance 
pay.  Severance  pay  for  any  Individual  shall 


not  exceed  12  weeks'  salary.  No  i>erson 
shall  simultaneously  receive  severance  pay 
and  unemployment  compensation,  nor  shall 
any  staff  aide  be  permitted  to  receive  sever- 
ance pay  simultaneously  with  payment  for 
services  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Method  of  payment  for  eligible 
committee  staff  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration." 

INFORMATION    DISTRIBUTION    AND 
COMMT7NICATIONS 

The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Each  committee  maintain  the  responsi- 
bility for  monitoring  and  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  committee  and  Its  subcom- 
mittees In  open  meetings  and  hearings. 
Written  summaries  shall  be  submitted 
dally  to  an  office  to  bo  designated  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Summarieo  will  be  distributed  to  all  Sena- 
tors' and  committee  offices,  and  to  the  press 
galleries.  Existing  and  future  Information 
distribution  technologies,  Including  Cath- 
ode Ray  Tube  screens  in  Senate  offices, 
should  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  Senate  move  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  toward  a  complete  computerized 
bill  status  system,  with  Information  on  the 
status  of  all  bills  instantaneously  available 
In  all  Senat2  offices  through  computerized 
records  and  Cathode  Ray  'I'ube  equipment, 
with  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  review  existing  efforts  in  the 
House,  S-nate,  and  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  recommend  a  single,  consoli- 
dated and  timely  means  for  distributing 
such  Information. 

3.  Each  committee  publish  a  tentative 
calendar  of  anticipated  activities  semi- 
annually, with  all  such  calendars  to  be 
printed  together  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

4.  The  Senate  immediately  establish  a 
system  of  simultaneous  audio  transmissions 
of  floor  and  committee  proceedings  to  Sena- 
tors' and  committee  offices,  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  costs  of  installing  closed 
circuit  television  broadcasts  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings. 

BCHEDtTLINC 

The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Since  scheduling  conflicts,  within  com- 
mittees and  between  committees  and  the 
Senate  floor,  remain  a  serious  problem  even 
after  the  implementation  of  S.  Res.  4,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  before  the  close  of  the 
95th  Congress  Its  recommendations  for 
change  to  alleviate  scheduling  conflicts  In 
the  Senate.  The  Temporary  Select  Commit- 
tee will  prepare  for  the  Rules  Committee  a 
list  of  options  for  its  consideration  In  this 
effort. 

2.  As  part  of  Its  computerized  scheduling 
service,  the  Senate  establish  a  central  list- 
ing of  available  committee  meeting  and 
hearing  rooms.  Including  those  under  the 
supervision  of  Senate  committees  and  sub- 
committees. If  rooms  under  the  supervision 
of  committees  are  not  scheduled  for  meet- 
ings or  hearings  by  their  committees  within 
one  week  of  a  given  date,  such  rooms  will  be 
listed  as  "available"  by  the  scheduling  serv- 
ice. 

MEDIA 

In  line  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  A  central  information  office  be  created, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint  leadership, 
to  provide  factual  information  on  all  Senate 
activities  to  the  press  and  public. 

OVERSIGHT 

The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 
1.  Each  Senate  committee  be  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  congressional  session,  an  annual  report 
identifying  its  oversight  priorities  for  the 
coming  year.   In  addition,   each   committee 
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should  prepare  an  annual  em 
port  on  Its  oversight  actlvttle  > 

LECISUtXrVE  REVIEW 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  Inc 
of   statutory   provisions   aut 
comml'tees,  the  Senate,  or 
review  and  approve  or  dlsapj^ove 
agency  actions,  the  Select 
mends  that: 

1.  The  Committee  on  Rule 
tratlon   direct   an   approprlat ; 
Senate  to  publish  pf  rlodlcallj 
of  legislative  review  provisions 
the  Senate  and  House,  catego 
authority,  agency  and  ccmnJttee 
Rules  Committee  also  exploi  Ing 
billty  of  Joint  publication  of 
ment. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
tratlon  publish  an  appendix 
Rules  of  the  Senate  listing  th 
normal  procedures  made  by 
for  resolutions  of   approval 
of  Executive  actions. 

Conference  Committee 
The  Select  Committee  recor/ 
"The  Committee  on  Rule^ 
tratlon  work  together  with 
unit  of  the  House  of  Eeoreseh 
velop  Joint  r\iles  regarding 
mittee  procedures,  Including 
quorum    reaulrements,    prox: ' 
regulation  of  oartlclpatlon  at 
slons.  The  Select  Committee 
pare  a  sunplementary  rer^ort 
committee  rrocedure  which  It 
the    Committee    on    Rules 
tion." 

Information  Gath^ing 
The  Select  Committee 
"The  Congressional  Re«earc 
alternative  modes  of  gatherir^g 
including   alternatives   to   h 
examination  of  the  Informal 
used   by  other  large  organlz^lon 
multinational      cornorations. 
state  and  foreign  legislatures 
and  U.S.   Executive  branch 
port   its   findings    and 
the   Committee   on   Rules 
tion." 
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The  Select  Committee 

1.  The  Senate  establish  a 
mated  document  control  and 
ords  system,  anpllcable  to  all 

2.  Senate    committees 
public  information  about  all 
ties.    Including    roll    call 
calendars,  published  annuall  ' 
tain  uniform  sets  of  info; 
activities  of  the  committees 
year.  The  Select  Committee 
ments  to  be  Included  in 

3.  The  Senate  recodify  its 
committee  procedures.  In  the 
codification,  the  Senate 
blguous  language,  such  as 
"session"  in  the  Legislative 
Act  of  1946  to  mean  both  an 
and  a  dally  meeting  of  the  Sen|i 

4.  The  Senate  ameud  its 
that  all  subcommittees  be 
committees'  rules.  Including 
rules. 

5.  The  Senate  clarify  the 
rules   that  permits  commit 
and  act  until  their  successors 
pointed,  to  specify  that 
ceive  and  reoort  measures  a 
of    each    Congress    before 
have  been  made.  The  rule 
clear  whether  a  quorum  for 
business  during  that  period 
of  a  majority  of  the  number 
serve  on  the  committee  wbe^i 
are   filled,   or  a  malorlty   of 
members  at  any  given  time. 

6.  The  Senate  rules  specify  procedures  for 
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Senate  committee  Investigations,  Including 
adoptl.?n  of  a  code  of  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  witnesses  at  investigations. 

COMMrrXEE    RECORDS 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  uniform  policy 
governing  the  Jurisdiction  over  committee 
records  affected  by  the  committee  reorga- 
nization, the  transfer  of  noncurrent  com- 
mit t.e6  records  to  the  National  Archives,  and 
public  access  to  such  records,  the  Select 
Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  The  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  author- 
izing successor  committees  to  assume  Jurls- 
dictlcn  over  the  records  of  committees  that 
are  terminated  or  consolidated.  The  resolu- 
tion should  provide  for  the  tran.sfcr  of  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  Jurisdictions  that  have 
been  transferred  from  one  committee  to  an- 
other or,  alternatively,  should  ensure  their 
availability  to  the  committee  receiving  the 
Jurisdiction. 

2.  Legislation  terminating  any  Joint  com- 
mittee provide  for  the  disposition  of  Its  rec- 
ords so  as  to  ensure  their  availability  to 
Members  and  committees  of  both  Hovises. 

3.  Each  committee,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Ssnate  His- 
torical Office,  and  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  establish  a  schedule  for  transferring 
noncurrent  records  to  the  Archives  and 
guidelines  to  ensure  proper  labeling  and  in- 
dexing, minimize  duplication,  and  permit 
disposal  of  purely  routine  material. 

4.  The  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  directing 
that  all  noncurrent  committee  records  be 
opened  within  a  certain  reasonable  time 
after  their  creation  except  where  a  commit- 
tee declares  that  personal  privacy,  national 
security,  or  other  national  interest  requires 
continued  confidentiality.  Each  committee 
should  state  clearly  which  records  may  be 
made  available  earlier  than  the  time  period 
speci&eU  in  the  resolution  and  under  what 
procedures.  All  statements  of  committee  pol- 
icy governing  access  to  noncurrent  records 
should  be  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  and  the 
Archivist. 

UNAUTHORIZED    DISCLOSURES    OF    CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION 

The  Select  Committee  recommends  that: 
"The  Senate  rules  fix  responsibility  in  a 
single  Senate  committee  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  allega- 
tions of  unauthorized  disclosures  of  classified 
information." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  Febiniary  25,  1977, 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  March  1,  1977, 
received  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  42 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  tlie  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  which  will  create  a  new 
Cabinet  Department  of  Energy. 


This  legislation  is  a  major  step  in  my 
Administration's  program  for  a  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  reorganization 
and  consolidation  greater  than  in  energy 
policy.  All  but  two  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  Cabinet  departments  now  have 
some  responsibility  for  energy  policy,  but 
no  agency,  anywhere  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, has  the  broad  authority  needed 
to  deal  with  our  energy  problems  in  a 
comprehensive  way. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  today 
will  bring  immediate  order  to  this  frag- 
mented system: 
— It  will  abolish  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,     the    Energy     Re- 
search and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, thereby  eliminating  three 
agencies  whose  missions  overlap  and 
sometimes  conflict,  and  whose  spe- 
cialized perspectives  have  impeded 
progress   toward   a    unified    energy 
policy. 
— It  will  allow  us,  for  the  first  time,  to 
match  our  research  and  development 
program  to  our  overall  energy  pol- 
icies and  needs.  This  is  particularly 
important  if  we  are  to  make  use  of 
renewable  energy  sources  such   as 
solar  power. 
— It  will  enable  us  to  move  more  quick- 
ly toward  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion by  combining  conservation  pro- 
grams which  are  now  split  between 
FEA  and  ERDA.  And,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  will  see  results,  the  leg- 
islation creates  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Conservation,  who  will  be 
personally    responsible    for    seeing 
that   the   conservation   program   is 
carried  out. 
— It  will   place   under   one   roof   the 
powers  to   regulate  fuels   and  fuel 
distribution  systems,  powers  which 
are  now  shared  by  the  FEA  and  the 
FPC  along  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  An 
institutional  structure  built  on  the 
premise  that  fossil  fuels  are  abund- 
ant and  cheap  no  longer  serves  well 
in  an  era  of  fuel  scarcity 
As  this  winter  has  shown  us,  uncoor- 
dinated   regulatory    policies    can    have 
serious  impacts  on  our  economic  and  so- 
cial well-being.  This  reorganization  can 
help  us  bring  currently  fragmented  poli- 
cies into  a  structure  capable  of  both  de- 
veloping and   implementing  an  overall 
national  energy  plan.  At  the  same  time. 
we  must  guard  the  quasi-judicial  aspects 
of  the   regulatory   process   against  Im- 
proper influence.  The  legislation  meets 
this  concern  by  establishing  a  Board  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  within  the  De- 
partment which  is  free  from  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

In  addition  to  abolishing  the  FEA, 
ERDA,  and  the  FPC,  the  legislation  sub- 
mitted today  will  transfer  into  the  new 
Department  several  significant  energy- 
related  authorities  and  programs  which 
now  belong  to  other  departments.  These 
include  the  building  thermal  efficiency 
standards  from  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  voluntary  industrial 
compliance    program    from    Commerce, 
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and  the  Navy  petroleum  and  oil  shale 
reserves  from  Defense.  The  legislation 
provides  for  consultation  between  the 
Energy  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  on  auto  fuel  efiSciency 
standards,  and  establishes  a  role  for  the 
Energy  Secretary  In  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram at  Agriculture.  Where  it  is  appro- 
priate, these  departments  will  still  carry 
out  the  program,  but  the  new  Energy 
Department  will  give  them  the  policy 
guidance  needed  to  bring  unity  and  ra- 
tional order  to  our  energy  program. 

Finally,  this  legislation  transfers  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Interior  Department — 
those  concerning  fuels  data  collection 
and  analysis,  and  coal  mine  research  and 
development — into  the  new  Department. 
Coal  mine  health  and  safety  research 
will  not  be  transferred.  This  will  leave 
the  Department  of  Interior  still  in 
charge  of  leasing  energy  resources  un- 
der Federal  c-ontrol.  We  are  leaving  those 
functions  in  Interior  because  we  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  multiple-use 
of  public  lands,  and  for  their  environ- 
mental protection,  belongs  in  one  de- 
partment— Interior — that  can  reflect  a 
broad  spectrum  of  concern.  The  Energy 
Department,  however,  will  set  long-t«*rm 
production  goals  and  will  have  policy 
control  over  economic  aspects  of  the 
leases.  This  will  help  us  foster  competi- 
tion within  the  energv  industries  and 
encourage  production  of  leased  resources 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

This  reorganization  will  also  bring  to- 
gether our  energy  data  gathering  and 
analysis  capabilities.  More  than  twenty 
executive  departments  and  agencies  now 
operate  more  than  250  energy  data  pro- 
grams. The  FEA,  ERDA,  FPC  and  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Mines 
together  have  more  than  100  such  pro- 
grams. This  fragmentation  is  not  only 
uneconomic  and  frustrating:  it  can  also 
have  serious  consequences.  We  have  seen 
in  recent  weeks  that,  imder  our  present 
system,  we  have  no  single  source  of  in- 
formation about  where  natural  gas 
shortages  were  greatest  and  where  sup- 
plies were  still  available  to  help  make 
up  those  shortages.  Consolidating  these 
major  data  programs  in  an  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  within  the 
new  department  will  now  give  us  the 
ability  to  compile  information  which  Is 
complete,  accurate  and  believable. 

There  are  many  things  this  legislation 
does  not  trv  to  do. 

I  believe  that  health,  safety  and  en- 
vironmental regulation  relating  to  en- 
ergy— unlike  economic  regulation — 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  new  En- 
ergv Department.  Because  public  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
are  so  serious,  we  must  have  a  strong, 
independent  voice  to  ensure  that  safety 
does  not  yield  to  energv  supply  pressures. 
Therefore,  the  Nuclear  Re.?ulatory  Com- 
mission will  remain  as  an  independent 
body.  For  similar  reasons,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agencv  should  remain 
independent  to  voice  environmental  con- 
cern. 

Even  with  a  new  Department  of  En- 
ergv, problems  of  interdepartmental  co- 
ordination will  remain,  since  virtually  all 
government  actlvitv  affects  energv  to 
some  extent.  Establishing  this  depart- 


ment, however,  will  give  us  one  govern- 
ment body  with  sufiBcient  scope  and  au- 
thority to  do  the  massive  job  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Thus  this  legislation 
will  abolish  the  Energy  Resources  Coun- 
cil. I  intend  to  establish  by  Executive 
Order  a  non-statutory  interdepartmental 
coordinating  body,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  as  its  chairman  to  manage  gov- 
ernment-wide concerns  Involving  energy. 

This  legislation  contains  no  new  sub- 
stantive authorities.  Instead,  by  elim- 
inating three  agencies  and  uniting  a 
variety  of  existing  energy  authorities,  the 
legislation  I  am  submitting  today  will 
help  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch  in 
a  rational,  orderly  way.  It  is  long  over- 
due. I  hope  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  achieve  our  initial  goal  of  a  realistic 
and  effective  energy  policy. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  1,  1977. 


UPLAND  COTTON  PROGRAM  RE- 
PORT—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  43 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  609,  Public  Law  91-524,  91st  Con- 
gress, as  extended  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973, 1  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  1975  upland 
cotton  program,  prepared  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  my  term  in  office. 

Jimmy    Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  1,  1977. 


FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  44 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  Reciprocal  Fish- 
eries Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  signed  in  Washing- 
ton, February  24,  1977. 

The  Agreement,  which  is  for  1977  only, 
satisfies  important  United  States  inter- 
ests both  in  United  States  fisheries  off 
Canada  and  in  overall  cooE>erative  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Reciprocal  Fisheries  Agree- 
ment is  not  a  Governing  International 
Fisheries  Agreement  within  the  terms  of 
the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  The  reciprocal  accommoda- 
tions of  United  States  and  Canadian  in- 
terests required  inclusion  in  the  Agree- 
ment of  provisions  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  certain  sections  of  that  Act. 
Positive  Congressional  action  there- 
fore is  required  to  bring  the  Reciprocal 
Agreement  into  force.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  take  this  action  in  order  that 
there  be  no  disruption  of  the  important 


United  States-Canadian  fisheries  off 
Canada  following  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  200-mlle  fishery  con- 
servation zone  on  March  1,  1977. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give 
favorable  consideration  of  this  Agree- 
ment by  March  1.  I  further  recommend 
that  the  Congress  consider  bringing  the 
Agreement  into  force  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, such  Resolution  having  the  effect 
of  establishing  the  legal  basis  in  which 
the  reciprocal  fisheries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries would  go  forward  in  1977. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  28.  1977. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  message  from 
the  President  received  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  transmitting  a  Reciprocal 
Fisheries  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  February  25,  1977,  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  received  on  February  28.  1977, 
stating  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  11)  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital 
Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1976,  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLXmON    SIGNED 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  3347.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  September  27,  1976  (H.  Doc. 
94-620) ,  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

H.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize a  special  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Deputy 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Humphrey). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  authority  of  February  25,  1977, 
on  February  28,  1977.  the  bUl  (H.R.  11) 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  the  Lo- 
cal Public  Works  Capital  Development 
and  Investment  Act  of  1976  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 :  05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Mineta  as  a 
manager  on  the  cart  of  the  House  in  the 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  10)  revising  the  congressional  budg- 
et for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977. 
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The  message  also  annouHced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  3365) 
to  extend  the  authority  foi  the  flexible 
regulation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  in  depository  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  tqe  Senate. 
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companying papers);   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-753.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-754.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  "Foreign  Relatlcns 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977"  (Public 
Law  94-350;  90  Stat.  829),  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and 
1979,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-755.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor for  the  Board  for  Intcrnailonal  Broad- 
casting transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1973 
for  carrying  out  that  act  (v.-ith  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-756.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  International  agreements  other 
than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  within  the  past  60  days  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-757.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Status 
of  Advance  Attack  Helicopter  Program" 
(with  an  acompanylng  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  preliminary  estimates  for  1975  of  the 
total  number  of  school-age  children  5  to  17 
years  of  age  living  in  families  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  each  State  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

EC-759.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  statistical  por- 
tion of  the  report  "Federal  Support  to  Uni- 
versities. Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, Fiscal  Year  1975"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

EC-76a.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  trnns- 
mittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  anntial  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-761.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Com- 
mls-sion  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
ftdminlstratlon  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-763.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  ths  annual  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  197G  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC -764.  A  letter  from  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 


the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-765.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
repKjrt  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-786.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-767.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Representative  of  the  Ladles  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  audit  of  the  or- 
ganization for  the  year  ended  August  31, 
1976  (with  an  accompanving  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petilions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM  74,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7-12 
adoDted  by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia to  suDDort  and  endorse  the  Aneaur 
phos^hate  clnim.s;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"RESOLUTION  No.  6 

"Relative  to  resDCctfully  requsstlng  the 
United  States  Congress  to  aporove  legis- 
lation to  waive  the  visa  requirements  for 
aliens  visiting  Guam  for  a  limited  number 
of  davs 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Terrltorv  of  Guam : 

"Whereas,  tourism  is  the  primary  Industry 
In  the  terrltorv  of  Guam,  providing  employ- 
ment for  a  laree  ni'mber  of  resid.?nts.  gen- 
eratln'j  an  ImnortanL  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Government  of  Guam  and  generally 
imnrovla'?  the  Isln.nd  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  number  of  tourists  visiting 
Giiam  over  the  past  two  years  has  steadily 
declined,  causing  detrimental  effects  on  the 
general  efonomv,  and  speclficallv  uoon  the 
number  of  emolovees  hired  within  the  tour- 
ist (nrtvistrv  sector:  and 

"Wl^ereas.  this  decline  can  be  attributed 
in  part  to  Increased  competition  from  the 
Phillnnlnes.  RenuMic  of  Chhi.i.  Hong  Kong. 
an'1  other  Southeast  Asia  destinations:   and 

"Whereas,  while  the  Philioninos,  Reo\ib- 
11c  of  C'ina.  Hon<T  Kon:;,  nnd  other  de.stina- 
tlon.s  in  Southeast  Asia  either  have  no  visa 
requirements  or  readllv  provide  visas  to  en- 
courass  tourism,  the  process  of  obtaining  a 
U.S.  visa  in  Janan,  the  primary  source  of 
tourists  travelling  to  Guam,  is  a  difficult, 
time-consumlnE:  and  dlscouraeinc;  task;  and 

"Whereas,  legislation  Introduced  In  the 
94th  Congress  bv  Gunm's  Delegate,  the 
Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  to  waive  the  visa 
requirements  for  aliens  vistlng  Guam  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  after  being  approved 
by  the  House  of  Rcoresentatlves;   end 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  contained  safe- 
guards prohibiting  alien  visitors  from  re- 
maining on  Guam  more  than  fifteen  days 
from  their  date  of  ftf<mlssion.  or  harin<»  their 
status  adjusted  under  Sec'^lon  244,  245  or 
248  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  territory  of  Guam  cannot 
expect  to  reduce  Its  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment until  the  tourist  industry  sector 
improves  measurably;    now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Fourteenth  Guam 
Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  peonle  of  Guam, 
respectfully    requests    that    the    Honorable 
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A.  B.  Won  Pat  reintroduce,  and  the  United 
States  Congress  approve,  similar  legislation 
to  waive  the  visa  requirement  for  aliens 
visiting  Guam  for  a  limited  number  of  days; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Speaker.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Vice  Pr2sident  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate;  the  Chalrm m.  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the  Chairman, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General;  the  Commissioner,  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  Consul  of 
Japan  serving  In  Guam;  Consul,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines;  Consul,  Republic  of 
China;  Consul,  Republic  of  Korea;  Consul. 
Republic  of  Nauru  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam." 

POM  75.  Resolution  No.  6  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  rela- 
tive to  respectfully  requesting  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  approve  legislation  to  waive  the 
visa  requirements  for  aliens  visiting  Guam 
for  a  limited  number  of  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7-12 

"A  Senate  Joint  resolution  to  support   and 

endorse  the  Angaur  phosphate  claims. 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Angaur,  Palau 
District,  have  suffered  from  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  three  colonial  powers  by  the 
mining  of  phosphate  without  compensation 
by  Germany  (1904-1914)  and  Japan  (1914- 
1944)  and  with  Inadequate  compensation 
by  the  United  States  of  America  (1946-1955) ; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Aneaur  phosohate  claims 
have  been  Introduced  and  pursued  In  peti- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council  in  1970,  1973,  and  1975,  and  have 
been  supported  by  Palau  District  Legis- 
lature's Resolutions  No.  74(1) -15  and  No. 
678:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  proper  for  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  to  support  the  Angaur  people  in 
an  attempt  to  redress  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  them;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  First  Regular  Session, 
1977,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  the  responsible  nations  are  urged 
to  make  Immediate  and  Just  compensation 
on  the  Angaur  phosphate  claims,  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  be  and 
hereby  are  requested  to  endorse  the.se  claims 
and,  on  behalf  of  Micronesia,  seek  full  and 
fair  compensation:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Joint  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Japan,  the  U.N.  Secretary  General, 
the  President  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 


Government   for   the   fiscal   year   1977, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THIRD 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL  YEAR  1977— 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 
(REPT.  NO.  95-31) 

Under  authority  of  February  25,  1977, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  revising 
tU«  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

With  an  amendment: 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  establish  the  period  within 
which  t^.e  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
e'jencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with    additional    views)     (Rept.    No.    9S-32). 

By  Mr.  Long,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  97.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  McIntyrf,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
With  an  amendment: 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  fiexlble  regulation  of  Interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  institu- 
tions (Rept.  No.  95-33). 

By  Mr.  Sparkman,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  freedom  of  emigration  (preamble 
amended)   (Rept.  No.  95-34) . 

By  Mr.  Long,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  99.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  for  routine  purposes  (referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion). 

S.  Res.  98.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  history  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  as  a  Senate  document  (re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  SUBMITTED 
DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  February  25,  1977, 
the  following  executive  reports  were  sub- 
mitted on  February  25,  1977: 

By  Mr.  Sparkman,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Political  Contributions  Statement 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Paul  C.  Warnke,  Director  of  the 
Arms   Control    and    Disarmament    Agency. 

Post:  with  rank  of  Ambassador.  Nomi- 
nated, 2/8/77. 

Contributions:  Amount,  date,  donee  (If 
none,  write  none) . 

1.  Self.  Paul  C.  Warnke  (see  list  attached) . 

2.  Spouse.  Jean  R.  Warnke. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Names;  Margaret 
P.  Warnke.  none;  Georgia  C.  Warnke.  none; 
Thomas  M.  Warnke.  none;  Stephen  A. 
Warnke.   none;    Benjamin  H.  Warnke,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Paul  Martin  Warnke 
(deceased),  none;  Lillian  Culliton  Warnke 
(deceased),  none. 


5.  Grandparents  names:  none  living  In 
relevant  period. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Names:  Frank  J. 
Warnke,  none;  Janice  D.  Warnke,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Names:  Ruth 
Warnke  Lancettl,  none;  Frank  Lancettl, 
none;  Margaret  Warnke  Macdonald,  Andrew 
Macdonald,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Paul  C.  Warnke, 
Signature  of  nominee. 

Contributions  by  Paul  C.  Warnke  and 
Jean  R.  Warnke 

(All  Contributions  Made  From  Joint 
Checking  Account). 

1973 

Gaylord  A.  Nelson $25.00 

Democratic    Congressional    Dinner 

Committee 650.00 

Adial   E.   Stevenson   III 200.00 

875.00 

I9T4 

John   C.   Culver. 150.00 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 50.00 

J.  William  Fulbrlght lOO.  00 

Committee  for  Fifteen 50.00 

Richard  L.  Ottinger 50.00 

Herbert   E.   Harris 50.00 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton 100.00 

Gaylord  A.  Nelson 50.00 

Les  Aspin 25.00 

Gerry  E.  Stubbs. 100.00 

James  W.  Symington 50.00 

William   Roy 50.00 


825.00 


197S 

Morris  K.  Udall 100.00 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 600.00 

Democratic    Congressional    Dinner 

Committee 700.00 


1,  300.00 


197S 

Rick  Barton 50.  00 

Herbert   E.   Harris 25.00 

Gerry  E.  Stubbs 50.00 

Lanny   J.   Davis 300.00 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes 50.00 

Andrew  Young 50,00 

Class  of  '74 100.00 

Morris  K.  Udall 450.00 

James    W.    Symington 150.00 

Democratic    Congressional    Dinner 

Committee    680.00 

Jimmy  Carter 551.30 

Les  Aspin. 50.00 

Sargent  Shriver 50.00 


2.556.30 


6,  556.  30 

U.S.  Arms  Control, 
AND  Disarmament  Acencv. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  17,  1977 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Kuhl:  On  February  10,  1977  you 
were   furnished   a  copy  of  a  report   of   con- 
tributions  executed   by  Paul   C.   Warnke   on 
February  9,  1977  pursuant  to  section  901a  of 
Title    22    of    the    United    States    Code.    Mr 
Warnke   has  sines   learned   that   in   1976  his 
sister  Margaret  Warnke  Macdonald  paid  $51.30 
for  a  t.cket  to  a  dinner  which  she  attended  in 
honor  of  Averill  Harriman.  The  proceeds  from 
this  dinner  went  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  At  th3  timi  Mr.  Warnke  executed 
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tie 


his  report  of  contributions, 
not   understood   to   cover  a 
that  type  and  consequently  I 
eluded  In  his  report.  Regardli 
such    contributions   are    requ 
ported,  Mr.  Warnke  wishes  thi 
to    be    disclosed    In    connec 
nomination   to   be   Director   o: 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
me  to  communicate  this 
Sincerely, 

Thomas 
Acting 

By  Mr.  Sparkman,  from  the 
Foreign  Relations: 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  of  the 
bla,  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 


statute  was 

contribution   of 

was  not  in- 

3  of  whether 

ijed    to   be    re- 

contrlbutlcn 

tjon     with    his 

this   Agency 

ind  has  asked 

Inforifiation  to  you. 


Orai|am,  Jr., 

Counsel. 
IJommlttee  on 


Gem  ral 


District  of  Colum- 
Arms  Control 


(The  above  nomination 
with    the    recommendation 
confirmed,    subject    to    th 
commitment  to  respond  tc 
appear  and  testify  before 
stituted  committee  of  the  £ 


ras  reported 

that    it    be 

nominee's 

requests  to 

duly  con- 

Senate.) 


aiy 


EXECUTIVE  REPOPJTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  i  ubmitted: 

By  ^fr.  SPARKMAN.  from  t|e  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Evan  S.  Dobelle,  of  Massachusetts, 
rank    of   Ambassador    during 
service  as  Chief  of  Protocol 
House. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kinp.  of  the  fclatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Ijlrector  <jf  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

The  following-named  Porelgji 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  1 
career  minister; 

Harry  O.  Barnes.  Jr.,  of  Maryland 

Robert  A.  Hurwitch,  of  Illinil 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  Ca^fomia 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermon 

Christopher  Van  Hollen.  of  Virginia. 


for  the 
lis   tenure   of 
)  or  the  White 


Service  offi- 
to  the  class  of 


th; 


aiy 


eicec 


(The  above  nominations 
with  the  recommendation 
confirmed,    subject    to 
commitment  to  respond  tc 
appear  and  testify  before 
stituted  committee  of  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  in 
sion.   from   the  Committee 
Relations,  I  also  reoort 
nominations     in    the 
which  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  January  10  and 
1977,  and,  to  save  the  expen4e 
them   on   the  Executive 
unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary's  desk  for  the 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Por(  ign 


ORDER    FOR    ADDITION 

OP  THE  AMERICAN  HfDIAN 
ICY         REVIEVir 
FINAL   REPORT 


tie 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 
der  that  Indian  tribes  and 
zatlons  receive  copies  of 
Indian  Policy  Review  Comi^ission 
report,  I  ask  unanimous 
when  the  American  Indian 
view  Commission's  final 
that  there  should  be  made 
the  use  of  the  American 
Review     Commission     l,00ii 
copies  of  the  report. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh.  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  foster  competition  and 
consumer  protection  polices  In  the  develop- 
ment of  product  standards,  the  testing  and 
certification  of  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  he  Judiciary; 
and.  if  and  when  reporcd  by  that  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  not  to  exceed  150  days,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOPP    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Roth,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Robert    C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Inocye)  : 
S.  826.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Energy  in  the  executive  branch  by  the  reor- 
ganization  of   energy   functions   within   the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  secure  effec- 
tive management  to  assure  a  coordinated  na- 
tional energy  policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  hlmseJf  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental  Cooperation   Act  to  prevent  lawless 
and  Irresponsible  use  of  handguns  In  select- 
ed areas  with  high  crime  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.    828.   A   bill    to   promote   more   effective 
management    of    certain    law    enforcement 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by  trans- 
ferring   functions   of   the    Secretary  of   the 
Treasury  under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
to   the   Attorney   General,    by   consolidating 
certain    law    enforcement    functions    under 
that  act  in  a  Plr'iarms  Safety  and  Abuse  Con- 
trol   Administration,   in   the   Department   of 
Justice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  829.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934   to  establish   orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal    of   broadcast   licenses;    to   the 
Committee     on     Commerce,     Science,     and 
Tran.sportation. 

S.  830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  George  Wash- 
ington Boyhood  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on   Environment    and   Natural    Resources. 

S.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
amounts  spent  by  an  individual  to  conserve 
energy  used  in  heating  and  cooling  his  home; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  : 
.S.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act   and  the   Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  reduce  Interest  rates  on 
certain    disaster    and    emergency    loan    pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  and,  if  and  when 
reported   by   that   committee,   to  the   Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture.   Nutrition,  and   For- 
estry, by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  833.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ah  Young 
Cho;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  de- 


duct, or  to  claim  a  credit  for,  amounts  paid 
a^  tuition  to  provide  education  for  himself, 
for  his  spou'e,  or  for  his  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself.    Mr 
Kennedy,     Mr.     Clark,      and     Mr 
Williams)  : 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  in- 
ccme  tax  counseling  for  elderly  individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  836.   A  bill   to  amend   title  IV  of  the 
Small   Business  Investment  Act  of   1958;   to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   EASTLAND    (for  him-elf,  Mr 
Stennis,    Mr.    Johnston,    and    Mr 
Long) : 
S.  837.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress   to    the    Mississippi-Louisiana    Bridge 
Construction  Compact;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  August  13,  1946,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  839.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Little  White 
River,  S.   Dak. — Rosebud  site;   to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    Abouhezk    (for    himself,    Mr 
Hatfield.    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr.    Mc- 
Govern, Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr,  Bayh, 
Mr.      METCAtr,      Mr.      Leahy,      Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell,  and 
Mr.  Zorinsky)  : 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
provide  for  adflitional  regulation  of  certain 
anticompetitive    developments   in    the    agri- 
cultural Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna!  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable  tax 
credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  wages  paid 
to  certain  new  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Muskie)  : 

S.   842.   A  bill   relating  to  certain   Indian 

land  claims  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 

other  purposes;   to  the  Select  Committee  on 

Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
8.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  Slates  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  Canadian  petroleum — Including  re- 
constituted crude '  petroleum,  and  crude 
shale  oil.  provided  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  do- 
mestic crude  petroleum  and  crude  shale  oil 
has  been  exported  to  Canada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Finance. 

By   Mr.   SPARKMAN    (by  request)  : 
S.   844.   A  bill   to  authorize  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  for  the  fiscal 
year    1977,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.   DOLE    (for  himself,  Mr.   Mc- 
Govern, and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  845.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
program  of  water  resources  research  and  de- 
velopment:   to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  847.  A  bin  to  assure  a  more  thorough 
analysis  of  the  use  of  alternative  sites  under 
the  Public  Buildings  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  848.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operations  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 
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By  Mr.  STONE. 
S.  849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United  Broad- 
casting Co.  of  Florida,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  31.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  Inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMTRE: 
S.J.  Res.  32.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime  insur- 
ance programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bayh,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) : 

S.  825.  A  bill  to  foster  competition  and 
consumer  protection  policies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  product  standards,  the 
testing  and  certification  of  products,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and,  if  and  v.hen  re- 
ported by  that  committee,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  not  to  exceed  150 
days,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Voluntary 
Standards  and  Accreditation  Act  of  1977. 
which  I  now  introduce,  first  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
that  if  and  when  such  bill  is  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  for 
not  to  exceed  150  calendar  days.  I  under- 
stand that  this  arrangement  is  agreeable 
to  both  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  will  in- 
sure that  private  standards  developers, 
product  testers,  and  certifiers  conduct 
their  activities  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  antitrust  laws  and  consumer 
protection  policies.  The  bill  will  also, 
inter  alia,  protect  the  United  States  in- 
terests in  international  standardization 
activities,  which  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences  on  the  balance  of  trade 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

When  most  Americans  hear  the  word 
regulation,  they  think  of  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies — "big  Government."  We 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  only  Gtov- 
ernment  regulates  and  that  only  Gov- 
ernment is  guilty  of  "bureaucratic  red- 
tape  and  delay."  The  evidence  will  not 
support  this  judgment. 

The  private  sector  is  as  capable  as 
Government  of  redtaoe  and  delay.  And 
as  a  regulator,  it  often  lacks  the  dis- 
interested position  that  Government  at 
its  best  does  possess.  A  classic  examole 
of  private  regulation  and  "bureaucratic 
redtape  and  delay"  is  the  so-called  "vol- 
untary" standards  and  product  testing/ 
certification  system  in  this  country. 
There  are  over  400  standards-develop- 
ment organizations  and  several  testing/ 
certification  laboratories  which  are.  in 
every  respect,  private  regulatory  agen- 
cies. These  groups,  who  operate  with 
very  little  Federal  or  State  oversight,  de- 


termine what  products  you  and  I  will  be 
able  to  purchase  and  which  manufac- 
turers will  or  will  not  enter  the  market- 
place. 

These  are  serious  allegations;  I  do  not 
make  them  lightly.  Undoubtedly,  your 
response  is  "What  are  voluntary  stand- 
ards and  product  certification?"  And, 
"Why  am  I  unaware  of  them?"  This  be- 
wildered response  reflects  the  complexity 
of  the  standardization  process,  its  invisi- 
bility and  the  general  public  ignorance 
of  its  operation.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  about  the  free  enterprise  system, 
yet  rarely  do  wc  examine  its  workings  to 
see  whether  the  essential  mechanisms 
are  working  at  all.  In  the  case  of  volun- 
tary standards,  the  mechanisms  are  not 
working,  and  the  vitality  of  business  has 
suffered  as  a  result. 

Briefly,  voluntary  standards  are  per- 
formance, design,  or  construction  specifi- 
cations written  by  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  so-called  "general  interest 
representatives"  under  the  auspices  of  an 
engineering  society  or  a  trade  associa- 
tion. Typically,  these  organizations  write 
standards  for  both  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer goods. 

Product  testing  and  certification  is  the 
process  of  evaluating  products  against 
these  industry-generated  standards  and. 
In  some  instances,  issuing  a  certificate 
attesting  that  the  product  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  applicable  standards. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  these  groups  get- 
ting txjgether  for  this  purpose,  because 
standards  and  product  testing/certifica- 
tion play  an  important  role  in  a  highly 
technical,  industrial  society.  The  stand- 
ardization— standards  plus  testing/cer- 
tification— of  products  should  advance 
our  technology  and  economic  gi-owth;  it 
should  smooth  the  flow  of  commerce  in 
both  domestic  and  international  trade;  it 
should  reduce  cost  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary deviations  and  by  lessening 
the  communication  needed  between  a 
seller  and  a  buyer;  it  should  give  us  an 
inform.ed  buying  public.  But,  all  too  often 
our  procedures  for  setting  standards 
yield  precisely  the  opposite  results. 

Product  standards,  listings,  and  cer- 
tificates are  unquestionably  today's  most 
convenient  modes  for  restraining  trade 
and  deceiving  consumers.  Documented 
cases  show  that  if  we  let  these  activities 
go  unchecked,  they  will  make  a  mockery 
of  the  term  "free  enterprise." 

Just  like  other  commercial  vehicles, 
standards,  listings,  and  certificates  can 
be  used  for  illegal  purposes.  To  borrow 
the  words  of  a  witi:ess  who  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  last  March: 

In  the  area  we  consider  here  today,  some 
government  oversight  is  necessary.  Simply 
stated,  like  politics,  football  or  oil  production, 
the  players  involved  are  human  beings,  and 
there  is  a  great  incentive  to  cheat. 

The  incentive  to  cheat  is  great,  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  so  high.  As  one  lead- 
ing standards  developer  has  observed : 

There  Is  not  a  slng:e  facet  of  commerce 
and  Industry,  or  State  or  local  government, 
that  does  not  utilize  to  some  extent  the  thou- 
sands of  standards  developed  and  promiil- 
gated  by  the  Nation's  system. 

In  short,  product  standards,  listings, 
and  certificates  are  integral  to  our  sys-  • 
tem  of  marketing  products. 


One  example  will  Illustrate  how  stand- 
ards-setting lends  itself  to  abuse.  For  8 
years  a  small  manufacturer  tried  to  get 
the  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute's Z-21  Committee  to  develop  a 
standard  for  an  energy  conservation  de- 
vice. This  device,  an  automatic  vent 
damper,  would  have  reduced  the  home- 
owner's monthly  fuel  consumption  con- 
siderably. For  8  years  the  company 
wound  around  in  bureaucratic  redtape 
and  artful  excuses  of  the  standards  de- 
veloper and  the  testing  laboratory.  The 
upshot  was,  the  standards  committee  re- 
fused to  develop  a  standard,  the  testing 
laboratory,  which  is  the  secretariat  of  the 
standards  committee,  refused  to  issue  Its 
seal  of  approval,  and  the  American  public 
was  denied  an  inexpensive  energy  conser- 
vation device. 

Never  mind  that  similar  devices  have 
been  used  in  Europe  for  over  40  years 
to  conserve  fuel;  never  mind  that  the 
Washington  Ga.s  Light  Co.  found  that 
this  device  could  save  homeowners  with 
average-size  furnaces  $7.20  per  month; 
never  mind  that  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity made  similar  findings;  never 
mind  that  the  Memphis  Light  and  Water 
Division  made  similar  findings;  never 
mind  that  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Co.  made  similar  findings;  never  mind 
that  every  organization  that  tested  the 
device,  including  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  foimd  it  intrinsically 
safe;  never  mind  that  this  device  could 
save  America  the  equivalent  of  one-half 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day;  never  mind, 
because  industry  said  we  could  not  have 
it.  And  just  who  in  private  industry  told 
us  this?  The  Americsm  Gas  Association 
and  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  tlie  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.'s  study  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  exhibit  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEirr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagii&s  to  read  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee's  March  and  August 
1976.  hearings  on  this  matter.  You  will 
see  just  how  unfree  these  private  organi- 
zations have  made  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Because  the  vent  damper  is  an 
energy  savings  device,  it  has  received 
considerable  publicity;  many  other 
abuses  go  unnoticed,  and  many  small 
manufacturers  are  finding  that  building 
a  better  mousetrap  is  not  enough  any- 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Nation  article  and  a  "Sixty 
Minutes"  program  on  the  denial  of  cer- 
tification to  the  vent  damper  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  as  exhibits  2  and  3 
respectively. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Let  me  give  you  two 
more  examples.  In  1971,  a  small  manu- 
facturer of  low  water  cutoSf  devices  took 
away  a  large  account  of  a  competitor. 
At  that  point,  the  competitor  had  con- 
trol of  over  80  percent  of  the  market. 
Shortly  after  the  dominant  comoany  lost 
this  large  customer  to  its  smaller  com- 
petitor, the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
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of  the  relevant  American 
Mechanical   Engineers 
mittee  got  together.  The 
of  the  ASME  committee 
a  vice  president  of  the 
pany.  The  two  decided  thi 
letter  from  ASME  stating 
of   device   manufactured   bj 
comnany  did  not  meet  the 
would  be  extremely  useful,  i 
soon  appeared  and  for  a'! 
poses,  the  small  manufacturer 
marketplace  closed. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopc 
mittee  held  hearings  in  Ma 
look  into  the  circumstances 
ings  revealed  that  when  a 
the  Wall  Street  Journal 
gating  the  small  company's 
vice  chairman  destroyed  the 
tion  between  himself  and  th 
which  re.sulted  in  the 
What   did   ASME   do?    Its 
Practice  Committee  Lssued 
a  resolution  which  stated : 

Be  It  further  resolved  that 
eludes  that  John  James  cor 
In  a  proper  manner,  and  finds 
or  unethical  conduct  in  his 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  full  text  of  two  Wall  Street 
Journal  articles  on  this  matte  ■  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  exliibits  4  an  J  5. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  e.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibits  4  and  5.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  laslj  example  I 
will  cite  of  these  orgarizatior  s'  restraint 
of  trade  activities  involves  th  >  ANSI  B-1 
Screw  Thread  Committee.  '  lere  again 
ASME  poDs  up;  this  time  a^  the  secre- 
tariat of  the  committee. 

For  26  years  the  Johnson 
representative  tried  to  get  th< 
to  UDdate  the  standard  for 
ment.  Johnson's  position  wa  i 

There   has  been   an   advancer  len 
state-of-the-art  and  the  Etandarp 
fle'-t   It,   Moreover,    the   gapes 
the    standard    will    not    detect 
threads. 


t  le  PPC  con- 
du:ted  himself 
no  Improper 
ac  :lons.  .  .  . 


Baumgar  ;ner 


In    formal    meetings,    the 
members,  except  Johnson 
the  present  standard  was  moile 
ficient.  However,  in  a  letter 
vember  4.  1969,  the  chairman 
mittee,  Thomas  C. 
to  Mr.  Jay  E.  Watson : 

I  agree  that  we  should  not 
troops"  by  warning  them  t^.at 
inspected  by  ring  gages  really 
form. 

Tne  list  of  instances  of 
trade  and   consumer  deccpl 
part  of  these  organizations  i< 
tainly,  once  we  are  aware  of 
not  wish  to  promote  and 
kind  of  conduct.  Buc,  it  is 
Government  is  doing 

First,  Federal,  State,  and 
ments  adept  standards  by 
them  into  ordinances,   codes , 
curement    specifications 
tional  Health  and  Safety  Act 
resents  one  of  many  cases  in 
eral   Government   action 
furthers  the  restrictive 
industry.  OSHA  directed  thi 
of  Labor   to   adopt   so-calle< 
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consensus  standards" — a  cede  word  for 
ANSI,  ASME,  and  a  host  of  other  such 
organizations — the  very  organizations 
that  liave  made  the  violation  of  antitrust 
principles  standard  operating  procedure. 
The  standards  they  promulgate  have  also 
forced  large  numbers  of  sma'l  business 
concerns,  who  have  no  real  voice  in  the 
stondards  process,  to  close  their  doors. 

The  standards  system  contains  other 
serious  problems.  I  noted  at  the  outset 
that  the  voluntary  standards  system  rep- 
resents Industry's  contribution  to  the  art 
of  "bureaucratic  redtape  and  delay." 
There  are  over  400  private  organizations 
writing  standards  In  the  United  States, 
all  with  ideosyncratic  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Many  of  these  organizations  write 
duplicate  standards  with  some  minor  de- 
viation. Generally,  tiie  deviation  is  not 
to  give  the  user  or  consumer  a  safer  or 
a  quality  product,  but  to  protect  and  to 
promote  th"*  organization's  existence. 

The  duplication  within  these  private 
organizations  is  then  dunlicated  bv  some 
1.300  local  code  authorities  and  an  array 
of  Federal  agencies.  This  has  resulted  in 
confusion  and  waste.  It  Is  now  estimated 
that  the  Federal  Government  snends  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually on  standards  activities  and  the 
private  sector  1  bill'on.  Most  of  the  dupli- 
cation, confusion,  and  waste  could  be  re- 
duced con.siderably  if  the  United  States 
had  a  national  policy  on  st'indards.  in- 
cluding a  body  to  manage  ard  coordinate 
all  national  standards  activities.  We  are 
the  only  industrialized  country  that  lacks 
such  a  policy. 

The  maragement  and  coordination  of 
standards  activities  are  now  carried  out 
by  a  private  organization,  the  American 
National  Stand<irds  Institute,  Incorco- 
rated  in  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
ANSI's  efforts  have  done  little  to  make 
the  sj'stem  work  smoothly  and  effective- 
ly. As  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
pointed  out  in  1971,  U.S.  standardization 
activities  have  "the  aspect  of  a  iungle 
enshrouded  in  a  light  mist."  Moreover, 
as  Prof.  D'lvid  Hemenway  points  out  in 
his  book.  "Industrywide  Volunt^iry  Prod- 
uct Standards."  ANSI  is  dominated  by 
and  financially  dependent  upon  the 
larger  firms,  and  lacks  the  brond-base 
support  necessary  to  accomnlish  the  task 
of  managing  and  coordinating  our  stand- 
ards activities.  More  importantly,  ANSI 
has  been  implicated  in  much  of  the  abuse 
attributed  to  the  private  standards 
process,  as  I  outlined  in  two  examples. 

Kecentlv.  the  Hittman  As<^0';:ates  Inc. 
conducted  a  study  of  the  process  for 
ERDA  to  determine  whv  enerey-savlngs 
devices  found  it  so  difficult  to  make  it 
into  the  marketplace.  Among  the  many 
reasons  that  Hittman  noted  was  the  ab- 
sence of  a  central  information  source 
accessible  to  small  manufacturers.  Tlie 
study  recommended  that  the  Govern- 
ment create  a  Federal  office  to  dissem- 
inate information  in  this  area. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  government.s 
aI.so  give  credibility  to  existing  stand- 
ards practices  by  permitting  emplovees 
to  serve  on  standards  committees.  Dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  s  investigation,  we 
heard  charges  that  Government  employ- 
ees often  end  up  promoting  the  interest 
of  a  particular  company  or  industry  rath- 


er than  the  public  interest.  One  witness 
who  testified  on  this  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress  put  it  this  way: 

Some  of  the  peoole  from  thei  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  certainly  dedicated  and  quali- 
fied to  sit  on  the.se  committees,  but  some 
of  them  received  the  appointments  as  a  .sort 
of  reviard.  to  get  a  trio,  a  couple  of  days 
diirlng  the  yecir  to  go  off  and  sit  with  these 
people  from  the  private  sector  on  some  com- 
mittee matter,  without  too  much  prepara- 
tion of  their  own  as  to  what  is  before  them 
when  they  are  voting. 

The  witness  related  an  incident  involv- 
ing an  employe  of  HUD  who  intended  to 
vote  with  an  industry  group  to  promul- 
gate an  anticompetitive  standard.  The 
witness  noted  that  there  was  evidence 
of  potential  price-fixing  and  described 
the  intervention  of  the  Administrator  of 
HUD  in  canccllne  the  employee's  trip. 
An  antitrust  action  was  subsequently 
filed  against  the  private  organizations 
involved,  and  the  suit  was  ultimately  set- 
tled nut  of  court. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Federal 
employees  should  not  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  private  stand'irds  activities; 
I  support  thpir  particioation.  but  we  must 
also  set  forth  a  cod"  of  conduct  to  Insure 
that  they  represent  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Tfday.  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  has  any  guidelines  for  em- 
plovees oarticipating  in  private  stand- 
ards activities. 

In  recent  months,  the  Deoartment  of 
Commerce  has  taken  the  final  step  to- 
ward giving  the  Federal  Government's 
blessings  to  the  established  standards 
developers.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  proposed  a  policy,  devel- 
oped bv  the  Department,  to  govern  Fed- 
eral interaction  with  nrivate  standards 
developers.  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
stated  goals  of  the  pro^'ram.  but  I  am 
alarmed  bv  the  po?:sibiM»y  that  it  may 
further  entrench  the  failings  of  the  ex- 
isting sys*^em.  It  lacks  any  safeguards 
to  deal  with  tho  inherent  restraint  of 
trade  via  standards;  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  standards  nrfranizations  fail  to  pro- 
vide for  elementary  due  process;  it  fails 
to  acknowledge  that  the  standards  com- 
mlttees  are  dominated  bv  the  larpe  man- 
ufacturers; it  fails  to  acknowledge  that 
these  organizations  do  not  provide  for 
apoeals  to  a  disinterested  party;  and 
more  importantlv.  it  closes  Its  eves  to 
the  documented  anticomnetitive  conduct 
of  ANSI  and  ASME.  and  lists  them  by 
name  in  the  OMB  Circular  which  an- 
nounced the  program. 

Earlier,  I  noted  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  industrialized  country  without 
a  national  po'lcv  toward  standards;  such 
a  policy  Is  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause of  international  standards.  Inter- 
national standards  activity  has  increased 
considerably  in  the  last  20  years.  How- 
ever, U.S.  participation  has  been  less 
than  effective,  because  we  lack  official 
representation. 

Numerous  reports  have  addressed  this 
problem.  For  examole,  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Report,  mentioned  earlier,  pointed 
out  that — 

It  [the  lack  of  official  representation! 
places  the  U.S.  at  a  disadvantage  because 
many  foreign  national  standards  bodies  re- 
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celve   government   support  and   send   large 
official  delegations. 

International  standards  will  not  go 
away.  The  cold  hard  facts  are  that  inter- 
national standards  will  increase  as  in- 
ternational trade  increases  and,  imless 
tlie  United  States  comes  forth  with  a 
means  to  participate  effectively,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  soon  see  our  weak 
position  reflected  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  balance  of  trade. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  stand- 
ardization process  is  product  testing  and 
certification.  More  and  more  the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  require  that 
products  be  tested  and  certified  as  meet- 
ing reference  standards.  While  there  are 
over  1,300  independent  laboratories  in 
this  country,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done 
by  three  or  four.  This  is  because  over  the 
years  these  laboratories  have  gained  a 
quasimonopoly  position.  Government  has 
played  a  large  role  in  creating  this 
monopoly  by  writing  the  names  of  spe- 
cific labs  into  codes,  regulations,  and  pro- 
curement specifications.  The  result  is 
that  a  single  laboratory  becomes  the  only 
show  in  town.  Today,  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  appliances  cannot  market  its 
product  nationally  without  the  UL  seal; 
the  same  is  true  for  the  AGA  seal  in  the 
gas  appliance  fi.eld. 

The  laboratories  which  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  quasimonopoly  status  tend  to 
be  tied  in  one  form  or  another  to  a  stand- 
ards developer.  Indeed,  some  laboratories 
write  their  own  standards.  Thus,  the 
process  of  standards  writing  and  prod- 
uct testing/certification  is  highly  inter- 
twined. The  leaders  in  both  categories 
work  hard  to  give  integrity  to  each  other's 
product.  The  energy-saving  devices  men- 
tioned earlier  fell  victim  to  this  marriage 
of  conflicting  Interests. 

Again,  Government  action  reinforces 
industry  abuses:  When  California's  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration revised  its  definition  of  the  term 
"Approvals."  it  clarified  the  term  by 
equating  it  with  products  approved  by 
only  two  named — private — laboratories — 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  and  Factory 
Mutual  Engineering.  Such  action  has 
made  it  impossible  for  many  good  labora- 
tories to  compete  effectively  in  this  line 
of  commercial  activity.  During  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation, it  became  apparent  many 
people  thought  UL  was  a  Federal  agency. 
Tlie  bottleneck  in  testing  and  certify- 
ing labs  creates  the  sam.e  sort  of  possi- 
bility as  standards  writing  does.  It  serves 
as  a  convenient  way  not  only  to  restrain 
trade,  but  also  to  keep  products  off  the 
market,  because  of  a  "lack  of  available 
testing  laboratories."  The  Hittman  study 
mentioned  earlier  listed  "a  limited  num- 
ber of  nationally  recognized  certifying 
laboratories"  as  an  obstacle  to  energy- 
savings  devices  seeking  market  enti-y. 

The  handicap  arising  from  the  inabil- 
ity to  get  your  product  tested  and  listed 
by  one  of  these  so-called  "nationally 
recognized  testing  laboratories"  can  be 
tremendous.  One  witness  put  It  this  way 
when  his  company  was  unable  to  get  its 
product  listed: 
We  were  promptly  out  of  business. 

I  end  bv  saying  that  while  the  impact 
of  standardization  can  be  positive,  it  can 


cause  serious  competition  and  consumer 
problems  if  controlled  by  powerful  groups 
with  strong  motivations  to  erUiance  their 
own  economic  positions  and  to  protect 
their  owti  products.  It  is  time  that  we 
once  and  for  all  place  our  standardiza- 
tion process  on  its  proper  course  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  safeguards  to  make 
sure  it  remains  on  course.  The  Voluntary 
Standards  and  Accreditation  Act  will — 

Establish  uniform  procediu-es  for 
standards  developers,  testers,  and  cer- 
tifiers ; 

Insure  open  access  and  due  process  to 
all  affected  interests; 

Eliminate  the  anticompetitive  and  de- 
ceptive conduct  that  now  exist  in  the 
standardization  process; 

Eliminate  the  duplication,  confusion 
and  waste  of  the  present  system; 

Insure  that  national  standards  activi- 
ties are  managed  and  coordinated  effec- 
tively ; 

Insure  that  the  U.S.  interest  in  inter- 
national standards  activity  is  adequately 
represented ; 

Eliminate  the  quasimonopoly  status 
that  a  few  laboratories  have  achieved; 

Insure  that  laboratories  perform  their 
intended  purpose  without  unduly  re- 
stricting consumer  choice;  and 

Insure  that  all  national  standards  ac- 
tivity is  consistent  with  otir  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill,  and  the  exhibits  noted  earlier 
be  nrinted  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXHIBFT    1 

(Research  and  Utilization  Department.  Labo- 
ratory Penort  L  9-  10  (Research  and  Utiliza- 
tion Laboratory) ) 

Interim  Report  on  the  Vent-O-Matic  Heat 
Saving  Device 

(Written  by:  David  M.  Mitchell:  testing  by 
David  M.  Mifchell.  James  P.  Thomas;  re- 
viewed by  John  P.  Kane.  Jr.;  approved  by 
Eugene  C.  Moran) 

object 
The  puroose  of  this  assienment  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  "Vent-O-Matic,"  a  damning 
device  made  by  the  Save  Fuel  Corporation. 
The  company  literati-.re  claimed  a  savings  on 
heating  costs  of  $7.12  per  month.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  of  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pany's claim. 

SUMMARY 

It  was  found  that  the  sav)n?s  figure  quoted 
in  the  advertising  literature  was  aporoxl- 
matelv  correct.  However,  the  manufacturer 
neglected  a  .small  le.iVage  due  to  Incomplete 
sealing  of  the  flue  when  the  damper  was 
closed.  The  savings  v/ould  be  lo.ss  (8.5.00. 
rather  than  $7.12)  if  the  vent  were  5"  rather 
than  6"  in  diameter.  Also,  a  slight  reduction 
in  savings  would  occur  if  the  venting  ar- 
ranaement  contained  a  lateral  lee. 

Caution  must  be  taken  to  install  the  Vent- 
O-Matlc  below  the  water  heater  connection 
because  the  heater's  controls,  being  mechani- 
cal rather  than  electrical,  cannot  be  con- 
nefted  to  the  Vent-O-Matlc  Otherwise,  total 
spillage  of  the  water  beater  will  result  during 
its  operation.  Consequently,  with  proper  in- 
stallation, there  will  still  be  a  loss  of  heat 
from  the  house  through  the  water  heater 
vent.  Installation  mav  also  require  replace- 
ment of  the  system  transformer. 

Considerable  savings  can  be  realized,  how- 
ever, through  proper  u.se  of  the  Vent-O-Matlc. 
The  exact  savings  will  vary  according  to 
several  factors  with  each  specific  installation. 


The  cost  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Vent-O- 
Matic  was  $36.58.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Installed  cost  would  be  In  the  vicinity  of 
8100.00  or  better.  Thus,  the  cost  would  be 
recovered  in  two  to  three  years,  provided  that 
savings  estimates  are  approximately  correct. 

The  unit  operated  satisfactorily  dtirlng 
test. 

description 

The  Vent-O-Matlc  consists  of  a  chrome- 
plated  vent  pipe  section  which  can  be  in- 
serted In  the  furnace  vent.  Inside  this  sec- 
tion is  a  damper  which,  powered  by  a  sole- 
noid, opens  automatically  Just  before  main 
burner  ignition.  When  the  burner  is  off,  the 
damper  Is  spring-closed.  The  solenoid  unit  Is 
mounted  to  the  chrome-plated  vent  section 
and  wired  to  the  furnace  controls  through  an 
Interlock  switch  intended  to  prevent  gas  be- 
ing supplied  to  the  burner.  The  solenoid 
operates  on  d-c  and  has  a  rectifier  connected 
across  it. 

For  a  complete  description  and  the  wiring 
diagram  see  the  manufacturer's  literature  in 
Appendix  E. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Vent-O-Matlc  was  set  up  In  a  duct  for 
fiow  tests.  Several  pressures  were  created  on 
the  furnace  side  of  the  closed  damper  by  a 
variable-flow  fan.  At  each  of  these  pressures 
velocity  readings  were  taken  on  the  upstream 
side  of  the  damper  to  determine  leakage 
through  the  Veiit-O-Matic.  Readings  were 
taken  with  both  anemometer  and  anemo- 
therm  (see  Appendix  D  for  data  and  graph). 
A  flat  plate  orifice  area  was  found  by  test 
which,  when  replacing  the  Vent-O-Matlc, 
allowed  the  same  leakage  at  each  of  the 
various  created  pressures.  Ttie  savings  were 
then  calculated  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  manufacturer.  Also  the  unit's  opera- 
tion was  checked. 

The  Vent-O-Matlc  will  now  be  Installed 
for  field  test  and  a  final  report  will  be  is- 
sued after  sufficient  data  has  been  gathered. 
operation 
When  the  thermostat  calls  for  heat,  the 
solenoid  is  activated,  opening  the  damper 
and  driving  a  cam.  the  follower  of  which 
activates  an  interlock  switch  only  when  the 
damper  Is  wide  open.  At  the  time  the  switch 
makes,  it  completes  the  circuit  to  the  main 
burner  gas  valve.  If  the  solenoid  is  bad,  the 
switch  will  not  be  activated  and  there  will  be 
no  gas  flow.  Also,  if  the  switch  falls  to  close, 
the  valve  will  not  open.  The  cam  Is  secured 
to  the  damper  shaft  with  a  pin  and  will  not 
slip  unless  the  pin  is  sheared.  A  spring  Is 
used  to  close  the  damper  and  if  the  spring  Is 
broken,  the  damper  will  not  close. 

The  only  apparent  cause  of  unsafe  fail- 
ure appears  to  be  the  switch  contacts  stick- 
ing closed.  However,  with  the  type  of  micro- 
switch  used  and  the  low  voltage  employed, 
this  does  not  appear  too  likely.  Thus.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  there  is  adequate  safety  in 
operation. 

The  unit  draws  approximately  14  Volt- 
amperes  and  when  it  Is  Installed,  its  con- 
sumption should  be  added  to  that  of  the 
existing  system  to  determine  whether  the 
transformer  should  be  replaced. 

discussion  and  results 
The  manufacturer  claimed  a  natui-al  draft 
of  23.5  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  a  20'  straight 
furnace  vent  pipe.  6"  in  diameter,  with 
weather  conditions  of  33°  F.  outside  and  a 
17  miles  per  hour  wind  blowing  horizontally. 
The  inside  temperature  was  given  as  76°  F. 
All  the  manufacturer's  assumed  conditions 
of  operation  may  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

The  draft  was  found  using  the  Bernoulli 
equation,  modified  to  include  any  velocity 
losses.  The  answer  obtained  was  210  cfm 
(see  Appendix  B).  However,  an  assumption 
that  the  temperature  difference  had  a  negli- 
gible effect  on  the  pressure  difference  inside 
and  outside  the  vent,  was  necessary.  The 
total  change  of  pressure  due  to  the  wind 
effect   was   calculated  following   the   proce- 
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dure  described  In  the  Oas 
book  considering  the  vent  to 

The  flow  result  was  checked 
manner.  The  Klnkead  formula 
find  the  draft  due  to  the 
ference.  The  pressure  created  by 
found  and  resultant  flow 
for  the  Bernoulli  equation.  Thi 
combined  in  i\  manner  similar 
In  the  ASHRAE  Oulde.  producing 
of  236  cubic  feet  per  minute 

In  finding  the  leakage  flow, 
charge  coefficient  of  0.61  was 
propriate  orifice  formula  revea 
13.4  cfm.  Thus,  the  total  flow 
proximately  223  cfm  (see 

Assuming  burner  operation 
cent  of  each  day  at  70  percent 
averaged  size  furnace  and  typ 
gas  and  electricity,  a  total  .sav 
month    was    found    (see    Appex^d 

This  answer  agreed  clcwely 
by  the  manufacturer.  The 
due  partially  to  the  manufacturer 
dnTerent  specific  heat  value  for 

It  must  bt.  not«d  that  the 
is  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
furnace   operated   during   60 
day,  rather  than  the  30  perceni 
manufacturer,  there  would  on 
savings  or  approximately  $5.15 
iurnace  had  a  lower  rating, 
fan  operation  would  be  hlghe; 
vent  were  5"  in  diameter,  rathi  r 
u^ed  in  the  calculations,  then 
proportionally  lower  savings  ol 
(see  Appendix  C) 

An  Important  consideration  during  instal- 
lation Ij  the  placement  of  the  \  ent-O-Matic. 
If  the  water  heater  exhausts  into  the  same 
vent  as  the  furnace,  the  Vent-Ci-Matic  must 
be  placed  on  the  furnace  side  of  the  water 
heater  connection.  The  Vent-O-  Watic  cannot 
be  operated  by  normal  water  heater  con- 
trols. Products  of  combustion  fr  am  the  water 
heater  would  be  trapped  in  thi  >  house  by  a 
Vent-O-Matic  placed  downstrea  n  of  the  wa- 
ter heater  exhaust  line. 

If    the    Vent-O-Matic    were 
stalled,  there  would  still  be  a 
the   hoTise   through   the   water 
Unde*  similar  weather  condltlc^s 
heater   would   discharge    105 
house  (see  Appendix  C). 

The    specific    venting 
also  be  considered.  The  typical 
not  have  20'  oi'  straight  vertical 
furnace  vent.';  have  a  lateral   1 
a  main  vent  or  chimney  which 
the  water  heater. 

The  lateral  leg  would  offer  a  IHtle  resist- 
ance to  the  flow.  Also,  the  re  i'.stance  of  a 
cold  stack  can  cause  spillage  at  the  start 
of  burner  operation.  Since  the  lue  is,  in  ef- 
fect, sealed  off  by  the  damper,  1  will  tend  to 
cool  more  rapidly  than  with  n  srmal  opera- 
tion. 

The  Vent-O-Matlc  was  cycled  a  number  of 
times  during  the  test  and  per  ormed  satis- 
factorily on  each  occasion.  It  will  be  In- 
stalled In  the  field  for  further  t<  5t. 
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RtCKARD   RANCn, 

Connecticut  Natural  Gas  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Dick:  Please  find  enclosed 
all  our  tests  In  the  Northeast 
our  average  savings  ran :  14.7 
Ivn  Union  Oas  Co.:  11.4  percent 
Connecticut    Natural   Gas   Co 
Southern  Connecticut  Oas  Co. 

As   we   discussed   on    Noveml^er 
results   are   all    approximately 
ballpark.  I  believe  this  is  a  su 
•ngs   to   the   consumer   and  as 
out,  the  safety  problem  can  be  e 
by  attaching  a  heat  pen'sltlve 
draft  dlverter  that  will  break 
tweon    the   pilot   light   and 
valve. 
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I  hope  the  enclosed  Information  will  give 
you   adequate    results    confirming    that    the 
Vent-O-Matlc    does    produce    safe   and   sub- 
stantial .savings.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  C.  Quinn. 

The  Pttrnace   Oadcet   YotJ   Can't   Buy 
(By  Robert  Sherrlll) 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Americans,  by 
being  deprived  of  a  device  that  could  retail 
for  $10.  must  ?pend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  for  energy  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
needed.  Money  In  that  quantity  makes  the 
story  Important,  but  even  beyond  that  it  is 
Important  on  the  premise  that  at  present  the 
United  States'  problem  Is  really  not  energy 
consumption — lavish  though  that  may  be — 
but  energy  waste.  If  autcs  and  furnaces  and 
other  energy  maws  were  made  to  operate 
as  efficiently  as  their  manufacturers  knew 
how  to  make  them,  we  would  have  an  energy 
surplus  for  years  to  come.  Furthermore,  we 
would  not  only  be  Independent  of  the  Mid- 
east rip-off  artists,  but  would  be  able  to  use 
some  of  our  surplus  to  drive  down  the  world 
price  and  thereby  assist  the  nonrlch  nations 
that  are  swiftly  going  bankrupt  at  current 
prices. 

The  greatest  waste  of  energy  In  boilers, 
furnaces  and  hot-water  heaters  Is  In  the  es- 
cape of  the  heated  air.  Instead  of  heating 
rooms  or  heating  water,  it  goes  up  the  flue 
and  Into  the  outside  world.  Every  oil  or  gas 
furnace,  boiler  and  hot-water  heater  Is 
equipped  with  a  vent  that  permits  toxic 
fumes,  which  are  created  when  the  flame  is 
burning,  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere.  That's 
good.  But  all  these  appliances  operate  on 
an  alternating  on -off  cycle,  yet  when  the 
flame  Is  off.  the  vent  pipe — the  flue — stays 
open  and  the  hot  air  continues  to  escape. 
That's  bad. 

Just  how  bad  was  testified  to  recently  by 
Roger  Sant.  who  runs  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  office  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. He  admitted  that  a  typical  oil  or  sas- 
flred  home-heating  furnace  delivers  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  heat  content  of  the  fuel 
burned.  The  rest  Is  loet,  most  of  It  up  the 
flue.  Sant  further  concedes  that  the  year- 
around  efficiency  of  a  hot-water  heater  Is 
even  less  than  50  percent. 

Obviously,  if  a  damper  were  put  in  the  flue 
to  block  the  escape  of  heat  during  the  off 
phase  of  the  cycle,  the  savings  would  be 
enormous.  The  full  50  percent  waste  would 
not  be  recovered;  the  damper  would  not  be 
that  efficient,  and  there  are  other  loss  fac- 
tors. But  the  gain  would  still  be  Impressive. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  Sant  and 
by  John  Ray.  an  energy  expert  on  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  the 
probable  savings  would  come  to  between 
400.000  and  1  million  barrels  of  oil  (or  the 
equivalent)  each  day.  If  you  take  the  upper 
figure,  which  Is  the  more  realistic,  it  means 
that  Flmply  by  installing  dampers  in  the 
nation's  furnaces  and  hot-water  heaters,  we 
would  have  nearly  enough  oil  and  gas  to 
achieve  energy  Independence. 

Sant  estimates  that  dampers  would  bring 
a  10  per  cent  savings;  that's  a  very  conserva- 
tive guess.  In  Germany,  where  dampers  have 
been  used  for  more  than  forty  years  on  gas- 
flred  heaters,  the  savings  have  usually 
amounted  to  at  least  16  or  17  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, vent  dampers  are  considered  stand- 
ard equipment  for  furnaces  In  Germany, 
Switzerland.  Austria  and  a  number  of  other 
European  countries  where  the  price  of  en- 
ergy has  always  been  high  and  methods  of 
coriservlng  it  have  been  adopted  InteiU- 
gently. 

But   not   in   this  country. 

It  was  somewhat  Ironic,  therefore,  for 
the  government  to  publish  a  brochure  en- 
titled "300  Hints  to  Save  Energy"  which  ad- 
vised the  consumer:  "Install  automatic  fur- 
nace  flue   dampers   to   stop   loss   of   hot   air 


up  the  stack  during  periods  when  the  fur- 
nace Is  In  the  off  cycle."  Good  advice.  But 
for  all  practical  purposes,  no  automatic  fur- 
nace dampers  can  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  installation  In  existing 
furnaces. 

The  government  also  put  out  a  brochure 
entitled  "Tips  for  Savers."  On  page  14  It 
says:  "When  buying  a  new  furnace  select 
one  that  Incorporates  an  automatic  flue 
gas  damper,  a  device  which  reduces  loss  of 
heat  when  the  furnace  Is  not  In  operation." 
Again,  very  good  advice  Indeed.  But  the  mad- 
dening, thing  is  that  no  furnaces  now  being 
manufactured  Incorporate  an  automatic  flue 
gas  damper. 

This  situation  exists  because  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  has  successfully  opposed  the 
Installation  of  dampers.  Its  motive  Is  obvi- 
ous enough :  as  long  as  an  artificial  shortage 
of  oil  and  gas  can  be  maintained,  prices  can 
be  kept  high. 

But  of  course  motive  Is  not  enough  to  do 
the  Job;  the  Industry  must  also  have  a 
method  for  blocking  the  conservation  device 
Its  method  Is  simple:  It  controls  the  stand- 
ardization process.  Sen.  James  Abourezk. 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  recently  held  hear- 
ings that  uncovered  this  classic  techniqvie 
of  cut-throat  capitalism.  As  he  explained  at 
the  outset: 

Voluntary  standards  generally  are  devel- 
oped and  adopted  by  Industry  groups.  By 
themselves,  they  have  no  force  of  law,  but 
customarily,  cities,  states  and  the  federal 
government  adopt  the  standards  as  their 
own.  Thus,  a  voluntary  standard  quickly 
turns  Into  law  as  a  city  ordinance  or  a  specifi- 
cation for  federal  purchasing.  These  stand- 
ards are  responsible  for  producing  better  and 
safer  products,  but  all  too  often,  they  seem 
to  give  the  customer  less  efficient  and  more 
costly  products  to  choose  from. .  .  . 

In  the  business  world,  where  such  groups 
as  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Underwriters  Laboratory,  and  the 
American  Oas  Association  are  familiar  pow- 
ers, the  stakes  are  high,  but  everyone  know* 
the  rules. 

The  rules  are:  If  the  product  hasn't  been 
certified  by  ASME  or  UL  or  AGA,  don't  buy  it. 

Eleven  years  ago  Charles  and  Bill  Diehl, 
brothers,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  patented  a 
thermal  damper  that  was  similar  In  many 
ways  to  one  that  has  been  used  for  many 
years  In  Germany.  But  they  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  perfect,  manufacture  and 
market  their  damper.  So  they  went  to  Charles 
E.  Woolfolk,  advertl-lng  manager  of  a  chem- 
ical company,  for  help.  Woolfolk  and  his 
brother  eventually  bought  out  the  Diehls" 
share  of  the  original  company,  Save-Fuel 
Corporation. 

Woolfolk  saw  Immediately  that  the  device 
was  a  good  one — simple  and  cheap  and  al  • 
most  foolproof.  The  basic  principle  was  that 
of  the  standard  bl-metal  coll :  when  the  fur- 
nace went  on,  heat  wouM  buHd  up  in  the 
vent  pipe  and  one  of  the  metals  would  ex- 
pand, causing  the  damper  plate  to  open 
When  the  furnace  went  off,  the  vent  pipe 
cooled  down,  and  the  damper  closed.  Cost  of 
each  device:  about  $10. 

Some  2  million  thermal -operated  dampers 
of  that  kind  are  operating  In  Germany  today. 
so  they  must  be  reasonably  safe  and  they 
must  give  reasonably  efficient  service.  But  the 
S.^ve-Fuel  gadget  Immediately  ran  into  a 
deadly  industrial  assault.  Utility  companies, 
which  wanted  to  sell  gas,  not  save  It,  began 
threatening  to  refuse  to  service  any  furnace 
equipped  with  the  damper  until  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Gas  As"OClation. 

That  was  1967  and  Woolfolk  admits  that 
he  and  his  partners  were  still  pretty  naive. 
"We  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we 
would  go  to  court  and  fight  the  utility  com- 
panies," he  said,  "or  make  a  unit  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  AGA  and.  thus,  satisfactory 
to  the  utility  companies.  Wc  were  not  well 
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schooled  in  1967  so  we  decided  to  go  the  AGA 
route." 

AGA  told  Save-Fuel  that  It  would  not  ac- 
cept a  thermally  activated  damper.  It  de- 
manded that  Save-Fuel  make  a  unit  that 
would  be  electrically  operated  and  inter- 
locked with  the  thermostat,  so  that  the 
damper's  plate  would  open  prior  to  the  igni- 
tion of  the  burner.  AG.^  was  making  this 
stipulation,  so  it  said,  in  the  Interest  of 
safety. 

OK.,  said  Woolfolk,  he  would  do  It,  even 
though  this  was  a  stupid  precaution  and  even 
though  the  resulting  damper  would  cost 
about  $100.  Save-Fuel  made  the  required 
changes  and  took  it  to  the  AG.A  far  testing. 
Again  the  AGA  rejected  it,  this  time  because 
the  new  damper  created  a  small  obstruction 
In  the  vent  pipe. 

Once  again  Save-Fuel  adjusted  its  design 
and,  to  prove  beyond  question  that  Its 
damper  would  work.  Induced  Southwest 
M'inufacturlr.g  Company,  makers  of  Heat- 
wave Furnaces,  to  pi:t  the  prototype  dampers 
on  Heatwave  furnaces  then  going  through 
the  AG.\'3  laboratory. 

This  time  the  AGA  seem  to  have  run  out 
of  excuses  for  refusing  and  It  did  come 
through  with  a  certificate  for  Savc-Fuels 
dam.per,  to  be  marketed  under  the  name 
Vent-0-Mat!c.  So  the  company  set  up  a  sales 
force  and  began  advertising  through  trade 
Jcarnals.  Bvit  no  sooner  had  the  ads  begun 
appearing  than  the  big  private  utility  com- 
panies began  to  yell,  and  the  AGA  responded 
Immediately  to  their  pain.  It  told  Woolfolk 
that  he  had  misunderstood  the  certification; 
it  said  it  hadn't  certified  Vent-O-MaMc  for 
general  sele  but  for  use  on  the  Heatwave 
Furnaces  only. 

Since  there  are  about  800  other  furnaces  in 
competition  with  Heat7/ave.  that  amounted 
to  no  certification  at  all.  And  just  to  make 
sure  that  Woolfolk  understood  its  position, 
the  AGA  Informed  him  that  It  could  not 
Issue  a  general  certification  until  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute  established 
standards  for  dampers.  The  ANSI,  a  private 
agency,  despite  Its  offlclal-soundlng  name, 
seemed  In  no  hurry  to  do  this. 

At  that  point,  Save-Fuel  was  left  with  only 
two  possible  outlets  of  any  significance.  It 
could  sen  Its  product  In  Canada,  and  it 
could  sell  Its  dampers  to  individual  public 
utility  companies  that,  because  they  were 
taxpayer-oriented,  might  be  eager  to  save 
fuel.  Woolfolk  took  the  Vent-O-Matic  to 
Canada.  After  rigorous  testing — cycling  it 
100,000  times — the  Canadian  Gas  Association 
in  1970  certified  the  device  as  safe.  But  then 
the  same  thing  happened.  The  certification 
was  withdrawn  in  1971.  Why?  That  isn't 
entirely  clear,  but  two  things  are:  (1)  Two- 
thirds  of  the  money  the  CO  A  gets  for  Its 
testing  program  comes  from  private  Industry 
and  could  be  withdrawn  by  private  industry 
if  the  COA  came  up  with  certifications  that 
offended  the  Industry;  and  (2)  the  natural 
gas  Industry  In  Canada  is  tightly  bound  to 
the  natural  gas  Industry  in  this  country, 
meaning  the  AGA.  In  any  event,  under  ques- 
tioning by  Senator  Abourezk,  oflflcials  of  both 
the  Canadian  Gas  Association  and  of  the 
Canadian  Gas  Research  Institute  acknowl- 
edged that  withdrawal  of  the  certification 
of  the  Vent-O-Matic  was  not  because  they 
had  found  any  defects  in  it.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

So  Woolfolk  began  knocking  on  the  door  of 
publicly  owned  utility  companies.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  Memphis  Gas,  Light  and  Water— 
a  city  department.  Research  officials  em- 
ployed by  the  city  subjected  the  Vent-O- 
Matlc  to  the  usual  tests  and  were  convinced 
of  its  virtues.  One  told  a  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  "MGL&W  is  all  for 
the  damper.  We  know  it  Is  fully  tested  and 
ready  for  use  and  it  Is  completely  safe."  An- 
other MGL&W  official  said  that  fuel  savings 
ranged  from  12  to  37  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  furnace.  An  additional  bonus,  he  said 


was  that  "life  of  the  furnace  is  prolonged 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  wlih  the  use  of  the 
damper." 

But  then  something  happened.  P.  Donald 
Hart,  president  of  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, went  to  Memphis  In  1972.  He  said 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Vent-O-Matlc.  Or  at  least  not  spe- 
cifically. "I  had  a  daughter  In  a  hospital  In 
Memphis,"  he  explained,  "and  I  spent  quite 
a  bit  of  time  there." 

However,  not  all  his  time  was  spent  at 
the  hospital.  "Whenever  I  am  In  a  city  where 
there  is  a  member  company,"  he  added,  "I 
try  to  visit  that  member  company.  If  I  can 
conveniently  do  It.  I  did  this  In  the  case  of 
the  Memphis  company  (MGL&W).  We  did 
discuss  the  Vent-O-Matlc  device  and  the 
Anderson  article." 

■What  he  meant  by  "the  Anderson  article" 
was  an  October  23.  1972  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  In  which  he  had  charged: 

A  device  that  would  cut  the  homeowners' 
gas  bills  by  20  to  30  per  cent  has  been  kept 
off  the  market  by  the  American  Oas  Associa- 
tion. 

The  fuel  saver,  known  as  Vent-O-Matic, 
is  an  automatic  damper  which  can  be  at- 
tached In  the  flue  of  a  gas  furnace.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Canadian  Gas  A.i- 
sociation,  which  tested  the  device  and  found 
It  safe. 

But  the  AOA,  after  four  years  of  stalling, 
still  hasn't  even  started  the  testing.  . . . 

That  column  Infuriated  the  AGA.  Instead 
of  softening  under  public  exposure,  its  of- 
flclais  and  member  organizations  hardened. 
Wherever  the  Vent-O-Matlc  seemed  to  be 
getting  a  fair  audience  and  the  poislbility  of 
use — for  a  while  Seattle  seemed  likely  to 
bring  the  device  Into  Its  municipal  system 
and  then  backed  away — the  AGA  put  the 
screws  on.  After  AGA  President  Hart's  visit 
to  Memphis,  the  MGL&W  began  telling  pros- 
pective customers  that  It  no  longer  con- 
sidered Vent-O-MatIc  to  be  certlflably  .safe 
and  that  customers  could  use  It  at  their  own 
risk.  Natrrally,  sales  fell  drastically.  Save- 
Fuel  could  take  no  more,  ^t  did  not  go  bank- 
rupt but  It  Is,  says  Woolfolk,  "inactive." 

Was  there  any  Justice  in  t?ie  way  the  AGA 
sabotaged  the  Vent-O-Matlc?  The  only  logical 
grounds  the  AGA  could  possibly  have  for 
opposing  the  sale  of  a  damper  would  be  that 
it  was  unsafe.  But  Save-Fuel's  device  vvas 
tested  by  the  AGA's  own  engineers  and 
found  to  be  safe;  It  was  tested  by  Canadian 
engineers  and  found  to  be  safe;  it  was  tested 
by  Memphis'  engineers  and  found  to  be  safe. 
If  the  AGA  wanted  further,  proof  of  Vent- 
O-Matlc's  safety,  it  could  have  uncovered  the 
pr.-;of  in  Germany.  The  German  experience, 
as  disclosed  at  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
hearings,  is  worth  revle*'  here.  Testimony 
came  from  Dr.  Manfred  John,  a  testing  engi- 
neer for  the  Engler-Bunte  Instltut,  and  from 
Lultpold  Kutzner,  managing  partner  of 
Kutzner-Weber,  one  of  Germany's  large-it 
manufacturers  of  dampers.  This  is  their 
story: 

A  number  of  vent  dampers  were  developed 
as  early  as  1932.  The  earliest  one — and  for 
several  decades  it  was  the  only  one  in  use — 
was  the  thermally  activated  damner.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  automat. c  dampers  used 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  still 
the  thermal  kind — the  kind  that  the  AGA  re- 
fused to  accept,  telling  Woolfolk  to  go  back 
and  manufacture  an  electrically  activated 
damper.  The  AOA  said  thermally  activated 
dampsrs  are  hcrribly  unsafe.  Has  Germany 
found  them  to  be  unsafe?  About  900.000  un.ts 
of  a  1932  thermal  damper  were  sold.  Then 
fatal  accidents  happened  with  the  appli- 
ance— but  all  of  these  accidents  occurred 
years  after  the  original  installation.  They 
were  the  fault  of  repairmen  who  didn't  know 
their  business.  In  only  one  case — one — did 
the  damper  Itself  fall  to  operate  correctly 
and  that  occurred  only  after  it  has  been  over- 


heated to  900  degrees  Parenhelt,  twice  the 
maximum  permitted. 

Another  model  of  the  thermal  damper  was 
put  on  the  German  market  In  1960.  Half  a 
million  units  were  sold.  One  fatal  accident 
has  occurred  where  a  1960  model  was  in- 
stalled, and  the  fault  lay  not  with  the 
damper:  it  was  caused  by  a  backdraft  that 
could  have  been  fatal  whether  or  not  the 
damper  was  in  place.  Another  thermal  model 
was  developed  in  1967;  1.5  million  units  have 
been  sold.  There  have  been  no  reports  of 
accidents  or  malfunctions. 

That's  a  total  of  nearly  3  million  thermal 
dampers  In  use  over  the  past  forty-three 
yeirs,  with  eleven  fatal  accidents,  but  none 
of  the  accidents  were  traceable  to  the  units 
themselves  when  properly  used.  That  has  to 
be  considered  an  Impressive  record. 

Moreover,  German  engineers  concede  that 
if  an  electrically  operated  damper  had  been 
used,  there  would  not  have  been  even  the 
eleven  accidents  jjer  3  million  units. 

On  this  point  the  following  exchange  took 
place  between  Senator  Abourezk  and  Dr. 
John,  the  German  engineer; 

Abourezk:  Now,  have  you  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  electric  solenoid  device 
maiiMlactured  by  the  Save-Fuel  Corporation? 
John:  No,  we  did  not  test  It,  but  we  had 
similar  constructions  In  Germany  that  can 
be  compared  by  technical  reasons  to  this  con- 
strvictlon  and  they  have  passed  our  tests. 
Ahoure^-k:  And  you  have  seen  this  device? 
John:  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  this  morning  and 
yesterday.  The  German  constructions  using  a 
solenoid  are  quite  similar  to  this  construc- 
tion. 

Abourezk:  And  have  you  also  seen  a  design 
and  wiring  diagram  of  this  device,  the  Save- 
Fuel  device? 
John:  "Ves. 

Abourezk:  Now,  In  your  opinion.  If  that 
devlca,  the  Save-Fuel  device.  Is  manufactured 
properly.  Is  it  a  fail-safe  damper? 
John:  Yes. 

There  you  have  It  from  one  of  Germany'8 
leading  experts,  and  he  bases  his  Judgment 
not  merely  on  laboratory  experience  but  on 
many  billions  of  hours  of  damper  use  In 
homes. 

So  what's  holding  up  the  testing  and  cer- 
tification of  these  extremely  valuable  gadgets 
for    u.>-.e   In   this   country?   The   answer   Is  a 
classic  Catch-22  runaround.  AG.\  President 
Hart    says    his    organization    would    be    ab- 
solutely delighted  to  test  a  damper  and  cer- 
tify   it    for    general    use,    under    conditions 
dictated   by   the  AGA.   And   what  are   those 
conditions?  Hart  explains:  "AGA  Is  not  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  marketing  and  sale  and 
Installation  of  any  devlc2,  providing  It  Is  safe 
and   meets  an  adopted   national  ctandard." 
O.K.,    great.    So    why    hasn't    Vent-O-Matlc 
passed  the  standards?  Because  there  are  no 
such  standards.  The  standards  would  have  to 
be  set  by  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute's  Z-21  Committee.  "We  tried  to  get 
a  standard  prepared  "  by  the  Z-21  Committee, 
Hart  Insists.  But  the  Z-21  Committee  voted 
not  to  set  a  standard.  And  who  dominates 
the    Z-21    Conamlttee,    in    Influence    if    not 
numerically?  The  representatives  of  the  AGA, 
that's  who.   A  member  of  the  AGA  Is  even 
secretary  of  the  Z-21  Committee.  Neverthe- 
less, Hart  says  with  a  straight  face  that  he 
and  the  AGA  are  helpless:  "We  leave  It  (the 
setting   of  standards!    In   the   hands  of  the 
Z-21  Committee,  through  their  deliberations, 
and  their  objective  studies,"  and  the  AOA,  he 
claims,  exerts  no  pressure  whatsoever. 

So  there  you  are:  the  AGA  won't  approve 
dampers  until  there  is  a  national  standard 
for  dampers,  and  the  ANSI's  Z-21  Committee, 
which  AGA  dominates,  won't  set  the  stand- 
ards. But  the  AGA  wants  you  to  believe  that 
It  Is  not  interfering  In  the  market. 

That's  the  circle  this  thing  has  been  going 
on  for  eight  years,  and  no  end  Is  in  sight.  Us- 
ing American  Petroleum  Institute  figures.  It 
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means   that   becaxwe  this 
deprived  of  a  device  common 
have  over  the  past  eight  years 
flue,  the  equivalent  of  enough  e 
all  our  energy  needs — autos, 
plants,  everything — for  a  slx- 
And  we  will  go  on  wasting  at 
greater,  until  the  American  Oa; 
gives  us  a  break. 
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MOBLEY  S.^FER.  Cold  comfort 
keeping  warm.  If  you've  Just 
you  don't  have  to  be  reminded 
price  of  beating  your  home  ha  i 
the  past  few  years. 

Well,  escape  from  that  grim 
moment,  and  Imagine  with  us 
produced   a   gadget   for   your 
would  cut  that  bill  down  by  a 
reduce   our   dependence   on   fo 
such  a  fantasy  such  a  man 
rich  and  famous  and  the  gadget 
every   furnace   In   the   land 
for  good  old  American  Ingenult:; 
couldn't  be  more  wrong 
and  It  Is  no  fantasy. 

A  good  place  to  begin  Is  the 
Association,  a  private  trade 
resenting  the  gas  Industry.  W 
AGA  President  George  Lawrenc  ; 
Hodgdon,  manager  of  the  AGA 

Mr.  Lawrence,   how   efBcien 
say  we  burn  the  gas  that  we 
of  the  existing  appliances,  fu 

Lawrence.  Well,  I  would  ask 
to  comment  and  amplify  on  thi! , 
say  the — the  average  furnace 
the  range  of  seventy-five  percejit 
that's  actually  Input 

Hodgdon.  That's  exactly  right 
least  seventy-five  percent  In 
furnaces.  And,  of  course,  this 
clency  has  been  going  on  for  matkv 

Safer.  Seventy -five  percent 
member  that  figure. 

Mrs.  HujiT  ( employee  on  ph 
pany  service.  Mrs.  Hunt. 

Safer.    This    Is    the    headqu 
Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
troit.  Last  year,  the  company 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  home^ 
Just  how  efficiently  furnaces 
actual   use.   We  spoke   to   the 
Michigan  Consolidated,  Charles 
and  Engineer  John  Turko. 

TtJRKo.  Among  those  that 
field  test,  the  two  hundred  an< 
the  efficiency  was  le£s  than  fifty 

Safer.  And  yet  the  AGA  gli 
and    says    that    the    Amerlcar 
seventy-five  percent  efficient 
count  for  that? 

Tfrko.  Well,  that  Is  a  c 
In  a  laboratory.  While  It's  In 
give    you    between    seventy-fiv* 
percent  efficient.  But  it's  when 
position,  the  amount  of  heat 
mains  in  the  furnace,  that  si 
the  chimney,  if  you  look  at  It 
ba-i^ls  you'll  find  It  to  be  less 
cent  here  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Safer.  If  you  found  that  exp 
fusing,  so  did  we.  But  It's  wort 
point   clear.   This    Is   a   repres^ 
gas  furnace.  And  incidentally 
the   same    basic   principles   apdly 
burner  as  well.  Anyway,  here  i< 
And  here  are  the  heating  duct; 
your  house.  Well,  while  the 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  he4t 
duced  goes  through  the  ducts 
the  house.  So  far  so  good!  But 
Is    warm    enough    so    the 
There's   still    a   lot   of   heat   in 
and,  because  there's  an  updraft 
gets  pulled  out  of  the  flue  and 
ney,    wasted.    What's    more, 
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where  the  furnace  is  located,  a  lot  of  heated 
air  inside  the  house  can  also  get  sucked  Into 
this  opening  in  the  flue,  and  It  too  goes  up 
and  out  the  chimney.  More  heat  wasted.  So 
what  8  happening  is:  less  than  half  the  fuel 
we  pay  for,  whether  It's  gas  or  oil,  actually 
goes  Into  heating  our  homes;  the  rest  Is 
wasted. 

Now,  all  this  Isn't  Just  an  abstract  num- 
bers game,  because  what  we're  talking  about 
amounts  to  something  like  two-and-a-half 
billion  dollars  a  year — or.  If  you  like,  the 
equivalent  of  six  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  Well,  with  that  much  money  at 
stake  and  that  much  Arab  oil  going  up  the 
flue,  you'd  think  someone  would  come  up 
with  an  Idea  to  save  It.  Well,  someone  did — 
a  small  businessman  and  farmer  from  Tunica, 
Mississippi,  named  Charles  Woolfolk.  What 
he  did  was  build  a  20th-century  version  of  a 
better  mousetrap.  But  the  world  never  even 
found  out  about  it.  Woolfolk  claimed  his 
mousetrap  would  save  xis  between  twenty 
and  thirty  percent  on  our  fuel  bills.  His 
gadget,  called  the  Vent-O-Matlc,  was  a  flue 
damper.  It  would  open  automatically  when 
the  furnace  was  on,  letting  gases  escape,  and 
close  when  the  furnace  was  off,  stopping  all 
that  heat  from  going  up  the  flue.  Ten  years 
ago,  he  began  marketing  his  device.  What 
happened  Is  a  sad  and  complicated  story. 

Woolfolk.  We  set  up  a  marketing  organi- 
zation. We  soon  found  out  that  these  heating 
contractors,  who  were  our  dealers,  said: 
"Well,  our  utility  company  has  told  us  it 
does  not  carry  the  blue  seal,  which  Is  AGA's 
seal  of  approval.  So,  consequently,  you're  go- 
ing to  have  to  obtain  that  before  we  can  con- 
tinue to  sell  them."  So  we  began  getting 
ssme  of  our  merchandise  back. 

Safer.  You  mean  you  were  frozen  out  of 
certain  areas  by  utility  companies  who  re- 
fused to  service  furnaces  with  this  device  on, 
because  It  didn't  bear  the  seal  of  approval 
of  the  AGA? 

Woolfolk.  That's  right. 

Safer.  Sounds  simple  enough.  Just  get  the 
American  Gas  Association  to  give  It  a  seal  of 
approval.  And  Just  how  do  you  do  that? 

Woolfolk.  They  said,  "Then  yo\\  have  to 
have  a  standard,  written  for  this  accessory." 
How  do  you  get  those  standards?  "Well, 
you've  got  to  go  before  the  Z-21  Committee." 

Safer.  A  few  words  of  explanation.  The 
Z-21  Committee  is  a  committee  that  func- 
tions under  the  rules  of  an  organization 
called  The  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute, one  of  several  hundi-ed  organizations 
In  the  country  that  set  so-called  'voluntary' 
standards  for  everything  from  gas  furnaces 
to  mousetraps. 

Well,  the  Z-21  Committee  sets  the  stand- 
ards for  gas  appliances  and  accessories.  It's 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  gas  Indus- 
try, as  well  as  other  Interested  groups.  And 
although  it  functions  Independently,  It  gets 
Its  office  space  from  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, It  gets  its  administrative  help  from 
the  American  Gas  Association,  and  it  gets  Its 
technical  help  from  the  American  Gas 
Association. 

Woolfolk.  I  went  before  the  committee. 
They  did  nothing  for  a  year.  I  went  back 
again.  They  told — I  followed  up  right  after 
I  came  back  home  from  that  meeting.  They 
told  me  that  a  Mr.  Davis  out  in  California 
had  been  appointed  Chairman.  In  writing 
Mr.  Davis,  I  found  that  he  didn't  even  know 
that  he  had  been  appointed.  And  so,  another 
year  went  by — because.  Incidentally,  this 
Z-21  Committee  only  meets  once  a  year. 

Safer.  For  how  long? 

Woolfolk.  Oh,  for  a  day  or  two  days,  de- 
pending on  what  the  agenda  might  be. 

Safer.  All  told,  Woolfolk  waited  almost 
four  years  for  the  Z-21  Committee  to  set  up 
a  task  force  to  look  Into  the  matter.  Then 
the  task  force  spent  another  year.  They 
drafted  a  standard;  recommended  It  to  the 
full  committee.  The  committee  voted  over- 


whelmingly In  favor  of  the  standard — but  be- 
cause there  were  a  few  objections,  a  second 
vote  was  taken.   And  this  time,   a  majority 
was  unfavorable.  So,  after  five  years.  Wool- 
folk  had  gotten  nowhere. 

According  to  you,  the  villain  In  this  affair 
Is  the  AGA,  the  American  Gas  Association. 
But  they  say.  It's  not  them  at  all.  They  need 
a  standard  set,  a  standard  set  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute  and  Its 
Z-21   Committee. 

Woolfolk.  This  Is  simply  a  Catch-22.  This 
one's  not  to  blame.  This  one's  not  to  blame. 
This  one's  not  the  blame  It  goes  all  the  way 
around  the  circle,  and  were  right  back  with 
AGA,  where  we  started. 

Lawrence.  Clearly,  the  dominant  theme 
that  the  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute looked  to  was  safety.  Would  this  be  a 
safe  Item  of  equipment?  And  there  was  con- 
cern as  to  that  from  members  of  that 
Committee. 

Safer.  Well,  you  say  the  dominant  theme 
was  safety.  Some  might  say  the  dominant 
theme  was  Indifference.  It  took  three  years 
Just  to  get  a  task  force  together  to  look  at  It. 

Lawrence.  I  don't  think  IndlfTerence  so 
much,  Mr.  Safer,  as  perhaps  a  caution. 

Safer.  Mr.  Hodgdon,  would  you  say  that 
the  Vent-O-Matlc  is  intrinsically,  an  unsafe 
device? 

Hodgdon.  No,  not  at  all.  We  would  be  the 
last  ones  in  the  world  to  say  that  It's  an  In- 
trinsically unsafe  device,  because  It  isn't.  The 
fact  Is,  however,  that  there's  a  great  differ- 
ence  

Safer.  What  the  safcy  objections  boiled 
down  to  was  rot  the  Vent-O-Matlc  Itself,  but 
the  chance  that  It  might  be  installed 
Imoroperly. 

So  you're  saying  that  you  didn't  want  It 
on  the  market  because  an  Ignorant  man,  a 
do-lt-yourrelfer,  might  get  a  hold  of  it  and 
kill  himself  and  his  family. 

HoDGON.  Yes — causing  an  asphyxatlon,  if 
it  was  very  bad'y  done,  or  something  like 
that.  And  so  what  the  gas  industry  is  now 
doing,  of  course.  Is  to  get  into  the  field 
and  make  very  cateful  Investigations  and  try 
to  find  out  what  the  real  situations  are  in 
the  bulk  of  installatl'-ns  around  the  country. 

Safer.  What  the  AG.'i  seems  to  Ignore  is 
the  fact  that  In  Memphl<!,  Tennessee,  the 
Vent-O-Matlc  was  carefully  Investigated  in 
the  field  years  ago,  beginning  In  1969  when 
a  number  of  them  were  Installed  and  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  the  then-Chief  Gas 
Inspector  of  the  City  of  Memphis,  Frank 
Thorn. 

Thorn.  We  req-Jlred  that  an  inspection  be 
made  before  the  unit  was  put  into  opera- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  had  It  controlled 
to  a  point  that  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  Install  it  In  an  unsafe  manner.  I 
don't  see  that  It  should  be  singled  out  as  one 
piece  of  equlpm.ent  that's  being  dangerous 
or  unsafe  to  Install,  when  we  have  others, 
as  I  mentioned,  that  you  can  purchase  right 
over  the  counter,  that  could  be  Just  as  dan- 
gerous, or  more  so.  if  not  properly  installed. 

Safer.  Mr.  Thorn  said  that  potentially  the 
most  dangerous  piece  of  equipment  an  ama- 
teur could  Install  was  a  gas  valve.  So  I  went 
IntD  a  hardware  store  and  asked  for  one. 
feigning  even  more  Ignorance  than  I  already 
have  about  such  things. 

I  sec.  Then  you've  got  a  leak? 

Hardware  Store  Col'Nterman.  Then  you 
got  a  leak. 

Safer.  The  storekeeoer  sold  me  an  AGA- 
approved  gas  valve  that,  improperly  Installed, 
could  kill  me. 

Woolfolk.  As  I  see  AGA,  I  think  that  when 
we  first  came  to  them  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  gas.  They  did  not  want  to  save 
any.  At  that  time  they  built  up  a  position  to 
defend.  And  even  after  the  energy  crisis,  they 
are  still  defending  that  position. 

Safer.  But  at  the  time,  while  you're  re- 
sisting the  safety  reasons,  you're  coming  up 
with   statistics    that   show    well,    the   damn 
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thing  doesn't  work  very  well  anyway.  Your 
own  testing  of  the  device:  a  zero-to-six  per- 
cent saving?  Nothing! 

Lawrence.  I  think  that  was  a  test  by  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology,  which — which 
is  a  part  of  the  overall  AGA  research  effort. 
But  It  did  conclude  that  the  saving  was — 
was  very  nominal,  if  anything.  And  even 
then,  I  think  the  conclusion  was:  you'd 
have  to  put  one  of  these  on  not  only  the 
furnace,  but  the  hot  water  heater.  And  it 
was  under  laboratory  test  conditions. 

Safer.  So  what  you're  saying  is  that  this 
three-to-six  percent  business.  In  your  own 
handout,  doesn't  bear  any  relation  to  real- 
ity? It  was  a  lab  test  in  some  kind  of  Ideal 
condition  which  rarely  exists  In  the  real 
world? 

Lawrence.  Well,  It  was  a  lab  test  under 
ideal  conditions,  where  we  were  trying  to 
get  a  handle  at  that  time  on  Just  what  the 
claims  of  the  Vent-O-Matlc  owner — how  re- 
liable they  were. 

Safer.  Except  you  used  those  statistics  to 

knock  down  the  effectiveness  of  the  device. 

Lawrence.  Well,  were  his  claims  in  a^ln 

an  actual  home,  or  a  test  of  that  sort?  We 

had  no  indication  as  to  what  those  were. 

Safer.  Yes,  they  were  carried  out  by  pub- 
lic utilities  in  Memphis,  carried  out  by  pub- 
lic utilities  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  Woolfolk  claims  that  In  1972,  he  fur- 
nished the  American  Gas  Association  com- 
plete information  about  all  tests  of  the 
Vent-O-Matlc,  all  showing  far  better  results 
than  the  AGA's  negative  findings.  The  most 
extensive  were  conducted  In  Memphis,  be- 
tween 1969  and  1972,  by  the  city's  utility 
company:  Memphis  Light,  Gas  and  Water. 
And  they  showed  average  savings  between 
twenty  and  thirty  percent. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  says 
that  gas  flue  damping  device,  a  flue  damping 
device,  may  be  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tion that  can  be  made  short  of  everyone  in 
the  country  Instantly  driving  a  compact 
car. 

Lawrence.  Well,  I  guess,  Mr.  Safer,  it's 
those  sort  of  exaggerated  claims  that  our 
tests  Just  do  not  bear  out  that  do  prompt 
our  people  to  be  cautious  and  a  little  more 
conservative.  Our  tests  don't  show  It;  our 
tests  still  don't  show  it,  even  the  ones  that — 
Safer.  You  say  your  tests  are  better  than 
the  Michigan  tests? 

Lawrence.  I'm  talking  about  the  Michigan 
tests. 

Safer.  The  Michigan  tests  bring  us  back 
to  Detroit,  and  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Company.  Last  year,  Michigan  Con- 
solidated installed  a  number  of  energy- 
saving  devices  In  homes  in  the  Detroit  area. 
Included  were  eighty-one  Vent-O-Matlcs 
which  were  tested  for  a  year— the  most 
thorough  tests  yet  carried  out. 

The  fact  Is:  on  the  Vent-O-Matlc,  on  that 
device  there,  your  tests  showed  substantial 
savings  using  that.  Correct? 
Montgomery.  Yes,  that's  right. 
Safer.  The  AGA's  tests  showed  no  savings. 
Zero-to- what?   Three   or   four   percent? 

Montgomery.  You  understand,  we  in- 
stalled this — this  Instrument  In  homes  and 
it  was  operating  under  real  live — real  life 
situations.  So  what — what  we  discovered  is 
what  actually  happened.  Now,  we  believe 
those  results  to  be  fair. 

Safer.  In  fact,  the  Vent-O-Matlc  savings 
averaged  23.4  percent — exactly  In  the  range 
Charles  Woolfolk  had  been  claiming  a!I 
along.  But  Michigan  Consolidated  also  tested 
some  other  devices,  based  on  their  discoverv 
that  furnaces  are  Inefficient.  Tliey  deter- 
mined that  the  average  furnace  was  more 
than  twice  as  big  as  it  had  to  be.  So  they 
came  up  with  a  simple  one-dollar  device  that 
reduces  the  amount  of  gas  going  into  the 
furnace — in  effect,  making  the  furnace 
smaller.  They  also  determined  that  the  aver- 
age chimney  flue  is  seventeen  times  bigger 


than  It  has  to  be.  So  they  built  another  little 
gadget,  costing  ten  dollars,  that  reduces  the 
diameter  of  the  flue  and  allows  less  heat  to 
escape. 

Mr.  Turko,  the — the  Idea  that  the  Ameri- 
can furnace  and  the  American  flue  are  not 
very  efficient  devices  is  nothing  new.  It's 
been  known  for  a  long  time.  Correct? 

TuRKO.  That's  true. 

Safer.  How  long? 

Turko.  Well,  we — probably  since  Ben 
Franklin? 

Safer   (laughing).  Since  Ben  Franklin? 

The  two  Michigan  Consolidated  devices 
save  about  as  much  as  the  Vent-O-Matlc. 
But  because  they're  cheaper  and  simpler, 
they're  the  ones  the  company  Is  recommend- 
ing. 

Just  within  the  last  couple  of  months, 
Michigan  Consolidated  has  become  a 
mecca — Its  test  homes  visited  by  utilities 
people  from  around  the  country,  all  of  them 
drawn  by  the  revelation  that  furnaces  are 
not  very  efficient  after  all,  and  that  it's  not 
so  difficult  to  save  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  gas  with  a  couple  of  simple  Inexpensive 
devices. 

Woman  [at  business  meeting  presenta- 
tion]. The  Vent-O-Matlc,  as  you  recall,  af- 
forded a  twenty-four  percent  savings 

Safer.  Of  course,  the  devices  won't  be  on 
the  market  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years, 
what  with  having  to  set  new  standards  and 
all.  Meanwhile,  gas  prices  ars  apt  to  double. 

Woman  [at  business  meeting |.  It  doesn't 
include  labor. 

Safer.  As  for  Charles  Woolfolk,  he's  heavily 
in  debt.  His  company  is  bankrupt  and  the 
last  fev/  Vent-O-Matics  are  lying  In  a  barn 
on  the  family  farm. 

Woolfolk.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  tell 
you  how  much  naoney  has  really  gone  into 
it.  According  to  our  records,  the  caoh  dollars 
that  we  have  put  In  has  been  in  excess  of  a 
half-a-million.  That  doesn't  include  eight 
years  of  my  time  with  no  salary. 

Safer.  Do  you  see  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  keep 
this  off  the  market? 

Woolfolk.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  a 
conspiracy  or  I  don't  know — maybe  it's  just 
that  I'm  not  a  member  of  the  club. 

Safer.  And  now  the  final  Irony!  Back  in 
1973  the  government  published  a  list  of 
"300  Hints  to  Save  Energy".  It  was  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record.  Let  me  quot«  one 
of  those  hints.  "Install  automatic  furnace 
flue  dampers  to  stop  loss  of  hot  air  up  the 
stack  during  psriods  when  the  furnace  is 
In  the  off  cycle."  End  of  hint.  We  could  not. 
of  course,  take  the  hint  because  flue  dampers 
were  not  available  for  your  furnace  and 
mine  because  they  do  not  meet  a  standard. 
The  reason  they  don't  meet  a  standard  is  that 
no  standard  exists.  Pretty  cold  comfort  for 
Charles  Woolfolk.  and  the  rest  of  us.  this 
winter. 


Exhibit  4 
Official    at    ITT    Unit    Destroyed    Letters 
After    Journal    Questioned    Some    Prac- 
tices 

(By  Prlscllla  S.  Meyer) 
Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
NEW  YORK — A  retired  official  of  an  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
subsidiary  disclosed  in  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  last  summer, 
while  he  was  still  with  the  company,  he 
destroyed  certain  letters  in  his  flle  after  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  began  questioning  the 
unit's  competitive  practices. 

"I  was  scared,"  John  James  told  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, which  is  investigating  the  effective- 
ness of  voluntary  industry  standards.  "I 
have  been  associated  with  code  and  stand- 
ard-making activities  for  many  years,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  In  all  of  that  ex- 
perience that  I  had  had  anybody  question 


the  propriety  of  the  way  I  conducted  myself 
In  connection  with  this  type  of  work,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  James  retired  In  January  as  vice 
president,  research,  for  McDonnell  &  Miller 
Inc.,  a  boiler-control  maker  acquired  by 
ITT  In  late  1971.  Simultaneously  with  his 
Job  at  McDonnell,  he  served  as  vice  chair- 
man and  then  chairman  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  boiler  code 
conamlttee. 

Last  July  this  newspaper  reported  on  cer- 
tain problems  Hydrolevel  Corp.,  a  small 
Farmlngdale,  N.Y.,  maker  of  boiler  controls, 
was  having  as  a  result  of  a  marketing  ploy 
of  McDonnell,  which  has  more  than  85% 
of  this  $10  million  annual  market. 

At  Issue  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  McDonnell  obtained  and  circulated  a 
letter  from  the  society,  the  industry  stand- 
ard-setting organization,  implying  Hydro- 
level's  control  didn't  meet  Industry  stand- 
ards. Hydrolevel  had  just  made  Its  first  big 
sale. 

As  a  result  of  the  letter,  Hydrolevel  saw 
potential  sales  dry  up,  even  though  the 
society  eventually  confirmed  in  a  letter  to 
Hydrolevel  that  its  control  did  meet  the 
standards.  As  of  last  July  neither  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  nor  anyone  else 
seemed  much  interested  in  Hydrolevel 's 
plight. 

Last  month  McDonnell  officials  testified 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  be- 
fore sending  the  query  to  the  society  that 
resulted  in  the  letter,  they  broached  the 
question  of  an  exchange  of  letters  at  a  din- 
ner In  Chicago  with  T.  R.  Hardin,  an  in- 
surance official  who  headed  the  society 
committee. 

Next,  according  to  testimony,  came  a  care- 
fully worded  draft  of  a  question  about  the 
type  of  boiler  control  made  by  Hydrolevel 
that  was.  in  fact,  shuttled  back  and  forth 
between  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Hardin  (for  sug- 
gested changes)  before  it  was  officially  mailed 
to  the  society  (which  then  sent  the  question 
to  Mr.  Hardin  for  reply.) 

It's  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hardin 
and  Mr.  James  over  the  first  letter  of  in- 
quiry from  McDonnell  that  Mr.  James  said 
he  destroyed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Hardin  replied  to  the  society, 
and  this  Is  the  letter  that  when  read  without 
the  original  carefully  worded  question  in- 
correctly implied  that  Hydrolevels  control 
violates  the  boiler  code. 

Then,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eu- 
gene Mitchell,  McDonnell's  vice  president, 
sales,  McDonnell  prepared  a  looseleaf  note- 
book for  use  at  its  regional  sales  meetings 
that  included  the  misleading  society  letter. 
It  also  Included  a  "personal  and  confidential" 
memo  stating  that  time  delay — the  type  boil- 
er control  made  by  Hydrolevel — "would  very 
definitely  be  against  the  (society's)  code." 
It  told  Its  salesmen,  "This  should  definitely 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  anyone  con- 
sidering the  device  which  included  a  time 
delay  in  the  low  water  cutoff." 

Mr.  Mitchell  accompanied  the  notebook 
with  a  speech,  "The  Opposition — Who  They 
Are  and  How  to  Beat  "Them." 

Mr.  James  said  he  disquallfled  himself  from 
the  society  committee  that  took  up  Hydro- 
level's  complaint.  The  little  company  com- 
plained to  the  society  when  it  discovered  from 
potential  customers  the  existence  of  the  so- 
ciety's letter  to  McDonnell  that  Implied  Hy- 
drolevel's  control  didn't  meet  society  stand- 
ards. Mr.  James  also  testified,  however,  he 
later  got  back  into  the  act  and  actually 
drafted  a  key  paragraph  of  the  final  letter 
sent  from  the  society  to  Hydrolevel. 

The  McDonnell  officials  testified  they  never 
discussed  with  anyone  at  the  society  the 
dinner  and  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hardin,  the  destruction  of  that  corre- 
spondence or  the  sales  notebook  that  used 
the  society's  letter   In  connection   with   the 
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"Beat  Them"  speech.  Does  tne 
it  has  been  duped 

After  reviewing  the  testimc^y 
the  society  came  up  with  a 
appears  in  the  current  Issue 
Engineering.  It  commends  Mr 
testimony  and  says  the  socletj 
Practice   Committee    "finds 
unethical  conduct  In  his  actions. 
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ExHiBrr  6 


Knocking   thb    Compstttion 
Use     "Industry     Code' 
Problems  for  a  Tiny 


How    RrvAL's 
Report     Created 
Company 


(By  Prlscllla  S.  Meyjer) 

New  York. — For  the  past  three  years,  Rus- 
sell Rymer  has  spent  more  tjme  defending 
his  product  than  selling  it. 

Mr.  Rymer  Is  president  of  Hjtlrolevel 
a  Farmlngdale,   N.T.,   compan^ 
boiler  controls — hardly  the 
likely  to  fire  a  simmering  cofatroversy 
lately,    controversy    has    stalk*  d 
wherever  he  goes,  especially  on 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  e 
In  the  midst  of  a  demonstration 
customer  glanced   archly   at 
control    and    snapped,    "I 
doesn't  meet  the  Industry  codii 

In  Mr.  Rymer's  business,  that's  a  very  seri- 
ous charge.  The  code  of  standa  rds  for  manu- 
facture and  design  of  boiler  co:  itrols  Is  set  by 
a  professional  group,  the  Amsrlcan  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Pa  llure  to  pass 
muster  with  the  ASME  makes  a  product  vir- 
tually unsalable. 

Though  the  ASME  confirms 
drolevel    control    decidedly 
standards,  rumors  to  the  con*ary 
culated  within  the  industry  fof 
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CLOSE    TIES    AND    HANt  ICAPS 

The  confusion  started  as  a  result 
ketlng  ploy  of  a  competitor 
McDonnell  &  Miller  Inc.,  whl4h 
Intricate  series  of  maneuvers 
circulated  a  letter  from  the 
that  the  Hydrolevel  control 
standards.  John  W.  James,  an 
vice  president  of  McDonnell, 
company  salesmen  did  point 
maker  customers  that  Hydrolb 
might  not  meet  code  requires  en 
ing  upon  application."  Mr.  James 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  AS:  Jl'E 
setting   boiler-control    stands]  ds 
consider  this  to  be  fair  and  h4ne: 
tlon." 

Though  efforts  to  knock  tl^e 
aren't  unusual  In  obscure  and 
kets,    the   Hydrolevel    dispute 
questions  about  the  close  tie  i 
dominant  company  In  an  Ind  us 
professional  society  that  serves 
dog.  It  also  Illustrates  the 
cap  facing  an  upstart   (Hydrdlevel 
sales  are  $150,000)   that  chooses 
against  a  substantial  competlt  >r 
has  more  than  85%  of  the  ann  lal 
boiler  market)  owned  by  an  ev;n 
pany.  International  Telephon  s 
Corp. 

The  boiler  control  responslbie 
is  called  a  low-water  cutoff.  P<  r 
Donnell  has  made  the  cutoff  tiat 
equipment  on  most  boilers: 
that  floats  In  the  boiler  water 
switches  off  the  current  when 
drops  too  low.  Insufficient  wat^ 
damage  and  even  explosions 


HYDROLEVEL 'S  AUTOMATK 

Back  in  the  early  1960s, 
neers  who  were  eventually 
cers  of  Hydrolevel  developed 
sive  electrical  cutoff.  It  can 
off  the  boiler  automatically 
in  a  glass  measuring  gauge 
low  level.  The  Hydrolevel 
from  other  electrical  cutoffs 
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ploys a  time-delay  feature:  About  a  minute 
elapses  between  the  time  the  low -water  level 
is  reached  and  when  the  boiler  Is  shut  off. 
The  reason  for  the  time  lag  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary splashing  and  surging  of  water  in  a 
steam  boiler  can  sometimes  trip  the  cutoff 
switch  too  soon,  so  that  It  burns  on  and  off 
repeatedly  as  the  water  approaches  the  low 
level. 

Early  In  1971,  at  about  the  time  McDonnell 
began  acquisition  talks  with  ITT,  Hydrolevel 
made  Its  first  substantial  sale— to  Brooklyn 
Union  Oas  Co.  The  New  York  company  re- 
placed McDonnell  floats  on  its  boilers  with 
Hydrolevel  electrical  controls.  About  the 
same  time,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion began  considering  the  Idea  of  using  dual 
controls  on  boilers  In  government  Installa- 
tions. Their  idea  was  to  pair  McDonnell  floats 
with  Hydrolevel's  electrical  controls  to 
achieve  safer  backstop  system. 

A  TRAIL  or  SKEPTICISM 

In  April  of  that  year,  Eugene  Mitchell, 
McDonnell's  sales  vice  president,  wrote  what 
appeared  to  be  a  routine  inquiry  to  the 
AS\fE  asking  for  clarification  of  Its  operat- 
ing code  for  boiler  controls.  Of  particular 
Interest  to  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  section  of 
the  code  stating  that  a  boiler  must  be  Im- 
mediately shut  off  when  the  water  level  falls 
to  the  lowest  point  on  the  gauge.  He  wrote: 
"Is  It  permissible  to  Incorporate  a  time-delay 
feature  In  the  cutoff  so  that  It  wlU  operate 
after  the  boiler  water  level  reaches  some 
point  below  the  visible  range  of  the  gauge 
glass?" 

What  happened  afterward  was  to  have  a 
profound  affect  on  Hydrolevel's  operations. 
The  ASME  sent  a  reply  to  M:r.  Mitchell, 
stating  that  If  a  time-delay  feature  were 
vised  on  a  fuel  cutoff,  "there  would  be  no 
positive  assurance  that  the  boiler  water  level 
wouldn't  fall  to  a  dangerotis  point  during 
a  time-delay  period."  McDonnell  salesmen 
proceeded  to  show  copies  of  the  ASMEs 
reply  to  their  boUer-manufacturer  custom- 
ers, thus  sowing  a  trail  of  skepticism  about 
time-delayed  electrical  controls.  Indeed, 
many  boiler  makers  Interpreted  the  ASME 
reply  to  mean  that  the  Hydrolevel  control 
violated  Its  code. 

What  the  McDonnell  salesmen  apparently 
didn't  point  out  to  their  customers  was  that 
Hydrolevel's  time-delayed  control  doesn't 
work  the  way  Mr.  Mitchell  suggested  In  his 
query  letter  to  the  ASME.  If  the  company's 
instructions  are  followed  correctly,  the  cut- 
off should  be  set  so  that  even  with  the  time 
delay,  the  water  level  In  the  gauge  won't 
fall  below  the  safe  level  before  the  boiler 
Is  shut  off. 

CONTRACTS     EVAPOR.4TE 

Nor  did  they  mention  the  fact  thit  Mr. 
Mitchell  could  likely  have  cleared  up  the  mis- 
conception without  writing  an  inquiry  to 
ASME,  because  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Mc- 
Oonnell,  Mr.  James,  was  then  serving  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  society's  boiler-code  sub- 
corrunittee.  Mr.  James,  in  fact,  had  Just 
helped  write  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
boiler  code,  using,  among  other  things. 
Hydrolevel  diagrams. 

Mr.  James  apparently  knew  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's letter  to  the  ASME.  The  customary 
procedure  for  handling  such  an  inquiry,  ac- 
cording to  the  ASME,  would  Involve  assist- 
ance and  compliance  of  the  subcommittee's 
vice  chairman,  then  Mr.  James.  Indeed,  rec- 
ords show  that  he  received  a  carbon  of  the 
ASME's  eventual  reply  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 

That  letter,  signed  by  the  ASME's  secre- 
tary, didn't  restate  Mr.  Mitchell's  original 
question,  thus  compounding  the  misconcep- 
tion thit  a  time-delay  fe'tnre  wa?  dangerous. 
McDonnell  salesmen  continued  to  circulate 
the  letter  among  their  customers  well  Into 
1972,  after  ITT's  acquisition  of  McDonnell 
late  m  1971. 

As  tte  resulting  rumors  spread,  Mr.  Rymer 
began  to  see  potential  contracts  evaporate 


Mall  from  confused  prospective  customers 
began  to  pile  up  on  his  desk:  "If  I'm  not  ml.s- 
taken,  ASME  doesn't  permit  a  delay  in  shut- 
ting off  the  burner,"  re  3d  one  received  two 
years  ago  from  an  executive  at  Slant-Finn 
Corp.,  a  Greenvale.  N.Y.,  boiler  maker. 

The  letters  kept  coming,  despite  a  letter 
the  ASME  committee  sent  Hyrdolevel  two 
years  ago,  advising  that  "there  la  no  Intent 
(In  the  boiler  code)  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
low-water  fuel  cutoffs  having  time  de- 
lays. .  .  ."  But  m  Mr.  Rymer's  view,  the  letter 
came  too  late.  For  by  then,  he  had  no  Idea 
who  has  seen  the  original  ASME  letter,  who 
had  received  secondhand  information  or  how 
to  contact  them  all  If  he  had  been  able 
to  find  out. 

A    MATrER    FOR    THE    COURTS? 

Mr.  Rymer  did  take  the  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  but  no  action  has 
been  tJken.  In  a  letter  last  year  to  Mr.  Rymer, 
an  FTC  attorney  noted,  "Examination  of  the 
Information  In  our  file  doesn't  disclose  any 
act  which  Is  clearly  subject  to  question  un- 
der the  antitrust  and  trade-regulation 
statutes  .  .  .  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  (ASME)  committee  Interpretation  on  ac- 
ceptability of  a  time-delay  low-water  cutoff." 
Then  he  added:  "Since  that  Interpretation 
was  corrected  through  a  revised  interpreta- 
tion there  is  no  further  basis  for  corrective 
action  by  the  commission." 

The  FTC  apparently  feels  the  dispute  Is  a 
matter  for  the  courts,  but  Mr.  Rymer,  noting 
Hydrolevel's  pint-size  revenues,  feels  his 
chances  of  taking  ITT  to  court  and  emerg- 
ing solvent  are  dim. 

Section -By -SECTION  Analysis  to  Accompany 
THE  ■Voluntary  Standards  and  Accredita- 
tion Act  of  1977 

SECTION     1.     short     title 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill,  when  en- 
acted, may  be  cited  as  the  "Voluntary  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditations  Act  of  1977." 

SECTION    2.    TABLE    OF    CONTENTS 

Section  2  sets  forth  a  caption  for  each  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  In  the  form  of  a  table  of 
contents. 

section  3.  FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

Section  3  sets  forth  the  congressional  find- 
ings, which  are  based  upon  a  two-year  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  and  eight  days  of  hear- 
ings, a  Report  of  Subcommittee  No.  5,  to  the 
Sele«t  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  90th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
entitled  "The  Effect  Upon  Small  Business  of 
Voluntary  Industrial  Standards";  a  Report 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 93rd  Congress,  2d  Session,  en- 
titled "Voluntary  Industrial  Standards  In  the 
United  States  (An  Overview  of  their  Evolu- 
tion and  Significance  for  the  Congress) ",  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, entitled,  "Performance  Information, 
Standards  and  Certification  Programs — 
Achieving  Socially  Desirable  Objectives", 
1972  (including  the  FTC's  "Preliminary  Staff 
Study  (Precis)  :  Self -Regulation — Product 
Standardization,  Certification  and  Seals  of 
Approval."),  and  related  material  from  both 
the  Government  and  the  private  sectors. 

SECTION     4.     PURPOSE 

Section  4  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

SECTION     5.     DEFINITIONS 

(1)  "Person"  Is  defined  to  recognize  and 
Include  the  broad  range  of  Interests  and  per- 
sons affected  by  and  participating  In  the 
standardization  process. 

(2)  "Standard"  is  defined  to  recognize  the 
varied,  but  related,  usages  that  are  func- 
tional equivalents  In  the  marketplace.  In 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  reach 
only  private  standards-development  activity, 
the  term  Is  not  defined  to  include  standards 
developed  by  government  employees. 
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(3)  "Performance  Standard"  is  defined  to 
distinguish  It  from  a  design  or  construction 
standard.  The  definition  recognizes  that  gen- 
erally a  performance  standard  does  not  limit 
the  manufacturer's  freedom  to  choose  any 
method  of  design  or  any  form  of  construc- 
tion that  achieves  the  desired  level  of  per- 
formance. 

(4)  "Design  or  Construction  Standard"  Is 
defined  to  distinguish  it  from  a  performance 
standard.  The  definition  recognizes  that  a 
design  or  construction  standard  will  often 
limit  the  manufacturer's  choice.  However, 
this  definition  should  be  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  "Equivalence"  standard  of 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  5,  the  requirements 
of  section  102(b)(2)(D)  and  (4),  and  the 
overall  purpose  of  title  I. 

(5)  "Equivalence"  sets  forth  the  stand- 
ard testing  laboratories  and  certification 
agencies  are  to  use  In  determining  whether 
a  product  which  does  not  conform  to  design 
or  construction  specifications,  nonetheless 
meets  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  such  spe- 
cifications. It  Is  defined  so  as  to  recognize 
equal  designs  and  constructions,  to  accom- 
modate new  and  different  designs  or  con- 
structions and  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
of  section  102(b)(2)(A)  and  (C)  and  (4) 
are  carried  out. 

(6)  "Product"  is  defined  to  encompass  the 
imllmlted  range  of  products  that  the  stand- 
ardization process  may  affect.  The  term  is  de- 
fined to  exclude  products  that  come  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

(7)  "Standards-Development  Activity"  Is 
defined  to  Include  all  of  those  activities  in- 
volved In  the  development,  adoption  and  re- 
vision of  product  standards. 

(8)  "Standardization"  Is  defined  to  Include 
all  activities  In  standards  development,  and 
in  the  related  activities  of  product  testing 
and  certification,  when  used  in  the  Act  it  re- 
fers to  both  kinds  of  activities. 

(9)  "Standards-Development  Organiza- 
tion" is  defined  to  Include  all  private  orga- 
nizations, for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  which 
develops,  sponsors  or  adopts  standards,  or 
provides  a  mechanism  for  developing,  approv- 
ing, coordinating  or  promulgating  standards 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  the  definition  of  a 
standard.  It  Included  such  organizations  as 
the  American  Gas  Association,  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute,  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materials.  American  Society 
of  Heating,  Refrigeration  and  Alrcondltloninp 
Engineers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Association  of  Home  Appliance 
Manufacturers,  Building  Officials  and  Code 
Administrators  International,  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association,  Illuminating  En- 
gineering Society,  International  A.ssoclatlon 
of  Plumbing  and  Mechanical  Officials,  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Building  Officials, 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
Southern  Building  Code  Congress,  Tile  Coun- 
cil of  America,  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  USC 
Foundation  for  Cross  Cocnectlon.  This  list  Is 
for  illustrative  purposes  only  and  should  not 
be  read  as  a  limitation  on  the  application  of 
the  Act,  which  is  meant  to  encompas?  all 
such  organizations  without  regard  to  size  or 
legal  form. 

(10)  "Accredited  Standards-Development 
Organization"  Is  defined  to  Identify  those 
standards  developers  which  have  been  ac- 
credited by  the  Institute  as  complying  with 
the  applicable  provision  of  the  Act  and  any 
applicable  rules  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Board  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

(11)  "Standards-Development  Committee' 
Is  defined  to  recognize  and  Include  the  broad 
range  of  committees,  that  are  commonly  used 
by  standards-development  organizations  to 
develop  standards. 

(12)  "Testing  Laboratory"  or  "Tester"  Is 
defined  to  include  those  organizations,  for 
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profit  or  not  for  profit,  which  perform  those 
functions  listed  In  the  definition.  A  testing 
laboratory  should  be  distinguished  from  a 
certification  agency  which  performs  some  of 
the  same  functions.  The  term  Includes  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Oas  Associa- 
tion Laboratories,  the  American  Plywood  ^Vs- 
soclatlon.  Architectural  Aluminum  Manufac- 
turing Association,  Electrical  Testing  Labo- 
ratories, Factory  Mutual  Research  Corpora- 
tion, Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, International  Association  of  Plumb- 
ing and  Mechanical  Officials,  National  Board 
of  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessels  Inspectors,  Na- 
tionwide Consumers  Testing  Institute,  Inc., 
National  Sanitation  Foundation,  Pittsburgh 
Testing  Laboratories,  Plumbing  and  Drainage 
Institute,  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc., 
the  USC  Foundation  for  Cross  Connection, 
and  other  testers.  This  list  is  for  ill\istratlve 
purposes  only  and  should  not  be  read  as  a 
limitation  on  the  application  of  the  Act;  all 
organizations  engaged  In  the  described  activi- 
ties, without  regard  to  size  or  legal  form,  are 
covered  by  the  Act. 

(13)  "Product  Listing"  is  defined  to  In- 
clude any  list  which  contains  the  name  of, 
or  otherwise  Identifies,  products  that  have 
been  tested  or  inspected  by  a  testing  labo- 
ratory or  certification  agency,  and  such  list 
Is  used  In  the  marketing  of  products.  It  In- 
cludes such  listings  as  the  AGA's  Directory  of 
Certified  Appliances  and  Accessories,  the 
Foundation  for  Cross -Connection  Control 
and  Hydraulic  Research's  List  of  Approved 
Backflow  Prevention  Devices,  the  lAWPO's 
listing  service  for  approved  devices  and  simi- 
lar product  listings  by  similar  organizations. 

(14)  "Accredited  Testing  Laboratory"  de- 
scribes a  testing  laboratory  that  has  been 
evaUiated  by  the  Federal  Government  (the 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Accreditation) 
and  found  to  meet  the  requirements  set  out 
In  title  III  of  the  Act. 

(15)  "Teslng  Laboratory  Accreditation"  is 
used  to  describe  the  process  a  testing  labora- 
tory must  go  through  to  gain  accredited 
status  under  the  Act. 

(10)  "Certification  Agency"  or  "Certifier" 
iB  defined  to  Include  those  organizations,  for 
profit  or  not  lor  profit,  which  make  available 
and  control  the  use  of  their  certificates  of 
approval  for  use  in  connection  v.-ith  the  mar- 
keting of  products,  and  includes  such  or- 
ganlzatloiis  as  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  the 
American  Gas  Association  Laboratories,  Elec- 
trical Testing  Laboratories,  Architectural 
Aluminum  Manufacturers  and  Approved  En- 
gineering Test  Laboratories. 

(17)  "Certificate  of  Approval"  Is  defined 
to  Include  any  seal,  statement  tsf  conform- 
eince,  listing,  endorsement,  or  other  affirma- 
tion made  available  to  producers  or  suppliers 
by  a  certification  agency.  Examples  of  such 
seals,  statements  or  other  affirmations  are  the 
UL  and  the  AG.A.  seals. 

(18)  "Product  Certification"  Is  defined  as 
a  process  of  product  evaluation  administered 
and  managed  by  a  certification  agency, 
whereby  producers  or  suppliers  are  author- 
ized to  attest  that  their  products  or  services 
meet  the  requirements  of  applicable 
standards. 

(19)  "Products  Certifier"  Is  defined  as  a 
producer  or  supplier  who  Is  authorized  under 
procedures  of  a  product  certification  process 
to  attest  that  their  products  or  services 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  applicable 
standards. 

(20)  "National  Standard"  Is  defined  as  a 
standard  developed  and  adopted  for  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  should 
be  distinguished  from  regional  or  local 
standards. 

(21)  "Regional  Standard"  or  "Local  Stand- 
ard" Is  defined  as  a  standard  which  has  ap- 
plicability only  In  certain  regions  or  localities 
of  the  United  States.  While  a  regional  stand- 
ard or  local  standard  may  or  may  not  be 
required  to  be  developed  In  accordance  with 
title  I  and  Commission   rules  promulgated 


thereunder,  It  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
national  standard  In  that  It  could  be  listed 
as  a  National  Standard  by  the  Library  of 
Standards,  and  would  not  be  required  to  be 
developed  and  promulgated  In  accordance 
with  the  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  of  the  Board. 

(22)  "International  Standard"  Is  defined 
as  a  standard  developed  and  adopted  by  an 
international  standards-development  organi- 
zation and  recognized  as  having  Interna- 
tional applicability. 

(23)  "Multinational  Standard  or  Agree- 
ment" Is  defined  as  a  standard  developed 
and  adopted  by  a  regional  organization,  e.g., 
the  Pan  American  Standards  Organization  or 
the  Common  Market. 

(24)  "Bilateral  Standard  or  Agreement"  Is 
defined  as  a  standard  developed  and  adopted 
for  use  within  the  territory  of  two  countries. 

(26)  "International  Standardization  Activ- 
ity" Is  defined  to  Include  all  activities  in- 
volving the  negotiation,  development  and 
adoption  of  International  standards  and  the 
related  activities  of  International  certifica- 
tion agreements. 

(26)  "International  Certification  Agree- 
ment" is  defined  to  Include  aU  certification 
systems  or  programs  established  or  recog- 
nized by  two  or  more  countries,  whether  the 
system  or  program  Is  International,  regional 
or  bilateral  in  character. 

(27)  "Marketing"  or  "Marketer"  Is  defined 
to  Include  the  various  means  that  may  be 
employed  In  marketing  a  product  or  service, 
and  those  who  may  become  marketers  in  the 
standardization  process.  It  Includes  the  ac- 
tivities of  standards  developers,  testers  and 
certifiers  intended  to  promote  reliance  on 
and  to  induce  the  purchase  of  their  publica- 
tions, product  listings,  certificates  of  ap- 
proval or  services  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
government  and  the  private  sector. 

(28)  "Small  Busness  Concern"  Is  defined 
as  a  private  company  having  fifty  employees 
or  le'?s,  and  which  Is  not  affiliated  with  an- 
other company. 

(29)  'Interested  Person"  is  defined  to  In- 
clude any  person  who  can  show  that  he  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  standardization 
process.  Exception:  As  used  In  section  102 
(c)  (1)  (A),  the  term  Includes  a  much  smaller 
class,  which  Is  defined  to  mean  a  committee 
member,  manufacturer,  producer.  Inventor, 
or  other  persons  whose  product  Is  or  will  be 
affected  by  the  standardization  process. 

(30)  "Formal  Investigatlcn"  is  defined  as 
an  investigation  conducted  under  part  2, 
subpart  K  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice, 16  C.P.R.  2.1,  et  seq. 

(31)  "Commerce"  Is  defined  to  mean  com- 
merce as  defined  In  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44),  as 
am.ended. 

(32)  "Antitrust  Laws"  are  defined  to  In- 
clude the  Sherman  Act.  Clayton  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Act  and  the  Robinson -Patman  Price 
Discrimination  Chain  Stores  Act. 

(33)  "Commission"  Is  defined  as  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

(34)  "Bureau"  Is  defined  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

(35)  "Department"  Is  defined  as  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(36)  "Institute"  Is  defined  as  the  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Accreditation  created  in 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  sec- 
tion 201(b). 

(37)  "Board"  Is  defined  as  the  National 
Standards  Management  Board  created  under 
section  401. 

(38)  "Not-for-Profit  Organization"  Is 
defined  as  an  organization  which  has  quali- 
fied with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under 
the  requirements  of  section  601(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Title  I — National  standardization 
The  general  purpose  of  title  I  Is  to  bring 
uniform  procedures  to  the  standardization 
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Section  102(b)(2)(C)  requires  that,  gen- 
erally, performance  standards  be  preferred 
over  design  or  construction  standards. 

Section  102(b)(2)(D)  requires  that  where 
design  and  construction  specifications  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  standard,  it  contain  a 
clear  description  of  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  such  specifications.  It  is  intended  to  en- 
sure that  standards  do  not  unreasonably  limit 
the  manufacturer's  freedom  to  choose  any 
design  or  construction  so  long  as  underlying 
performance  and  safety  objectives  are  met. 
The  provlilon  must  be  read  and  interpreted 
In  conjunction  with  section  102(b)(4). 

Section  102(b)(3)  Is  Intended  to  ensure 
that  testing  laboratories  and  certification 
agencies  do  not  discriminate  between  manu- 
facturers in  testing,  inspecting  and  certify- 
ing products. 

Section  102(b)(4)  provides  that  where  a 
product  does  not  conform  to  applicable  de- 
sign or  construction  specifications,  the  tester 
or  certifier  must  determine  if  the  product 
should  be  found  to  meet  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  such  specifications  on  the  basis  of 
equivalence  as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  5. 

Section  102(c)  (1)  requires  that  an  appeals 
body  established  pursuant  to  section  113(a) 
must  (A)  consider  complaints  filed  by  any 
interested  person,  (B)  be  competent  to  hear 
and  decide  matters  the  subject  of  title  I  and 
Commission  rules  promulgated  thereunder, 
(C)  be  Independent  and  impartial  with  re- 
soect  to  the  matter  that  is  being  appealed 
and  (D)  have  the  capabilities  to  operate 
fairly  and  expeditiously.  While  all  Interested 
persons  are  not  given  access  to  an  appeals 
body  a  standards  developer,  tester  or  certi- 
fier mav  choose  to  grant  such  a  right. 

Section  102(c)(2)  requires  that  standards 
developers,  testers  and  certifiers  make  known, 
through  appropriate  publications,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  procedures,  membership  and  au- 
thority of  their  appeals  body. 

Section  102(d)(1)  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  standards  developers,  testers  and  cer- 
tifiers do  not  market  their  publications  or 
services  to  manufacturers.  Federal.  State  or 
local  governments  or  others  in  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  manner. 

S-ctlon  ir'2(d)(2)  Is  intended  to  ensure 
that  the  use  of  standards,  product  listings 
or  certificates  of  approval,  by  manufacturers 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  their 
prodxicts  are  not  used  In  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive manner. 

Section  102(dl(3)  Is  Intended  to  ensure 
that  manufacturers  of  nroducts  do  not  un- 
reasonablv  tie  a  warrnntv,  service  adjust- 
ment, dealer  reimbursement  or  similar  Dol- 
Icv  to  a  sneclflc  standard,  test,  ln.spectlon, 
product  ILst  or  certificate  of  approval. 

section     103.     PKOMITLCATION     OF     COMMISSION 
RULES 

Section  103(a)  describes  the  procedures 
the  Commission  must  follow  when  promul- 
gating rules  under  title  I,  Because  of  the 
specific  nature  of  the  directive  to  the  Com- 
mission— that  is,  section  102  (b)  through  (d) 
which  outline  the  rules  the  Commlrsion  must 
promulgate — the  procedures  generally  track 
the  informal  rulemaking  requirements  of  the 
Administrative  Practice  Act.  However,  some 
additional  procedural  safeguards  have  been 
added.  This  contrasts  with  the  generally 
more  complex  and  time-consuming  proce- 
durtij  followed  by  the  Comml«sion  when  It 
proceeds  under  Its  general  grant  of  rule- 
making on  its  own  motion  without  a  spe- 
cific statutory  directive  covering  the  sub- 
ject matter.  If  the  Commission  has  initiated 
a  rulemaking  proceeding  under  its  more 
comolex  procedures  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  Act,  it  Is  not  required  to  resort  back  to 
the  less  complex  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 103.  provided  such  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings result  In  rule?  which  meet  the  reoulre- 
ments  of  section  102  (bi  through  (d)  and  Is 
completed  within  the  time  limits  prescribed 
In  section  509. 

Section    103(b)  (It    requires   the   Commis- 


sion rules  promulgated  under  section  102(b) 
(1)(C)  to  recognize  that  notwithstanding 
the  good  faith  effort  of  a  standards  developer 
to  balance  a  committee,  as  required  by  the 
Act  and  Commission  rules,  the  standards  de- 
veloper may  be  unable  to  find  a  person (s) 
willing  to  serve.  In  such  instances  the  stand- 
ards developer  has  met  his  responsibility  un- 
der the  Act  and  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  running  afoul  of  the  Act  or 
Commission  rules. 

Section  103(b)(2)  in  setting  forth  re- 
quirements to  ensure  balance  committees 
and  effective  representation,  the  Commission 
rules  promulgated  under  section  102(b)(1) 
(C)  must  recognize  the  different  kinds  of 
committees  and  the  various  kinds  of  stand- 
ards they  develop. 

Section  103(c)  prohibits  the  Commission 
from  establishing  any  rules  which  would  pre- 
vent a  standards  developer,  tester  or  certifier 
from  establishing  Its  own  appeals  body  or 
from  joining  with  other  standards  develop- 
ers, testers  or  certifiers  to  establish  a  single 
appeals  body.  This  section  Is  Intended  to 
allow  and  to  encourage  testers  and  certifiers 
to  establish  a  single  appeals  body  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Laboratories,  Inc..  for  example,  or 
standards  d^/elopers  to  establish  a  single 
appeals  body  under  the  auspices  of  a  similar 
organization. 

SECnON     104.    EXEMPTED    ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  104(a)  gives  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  exempt  the  activities  of  a  stand- 
ards developer,  tester  or  certifier  from  one 
or  more  of  the  requirements  of  section  102 
or  Commission  rules  promulgated  there- 
under, when  it  deems  such  action  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Section  104(b)  sets  forth  the  standard 
the  Commission  must  use  In  determining 
whether  It  is  In  the  public  interest  to  exempt 
a  standards  developer's,  tester's  or  certifier's 
activities  from  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  102. 

Section  104(c)  exempts  "self-testing  lab- 
oratories" and  "self -certification  programs." 
which  are  established  for  the  sole  use  of  a 
manufacturer,  from  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 102(b)-(c). 

SECTION     105.    ENFORCEMENT    DtTTIES 

Section  105(a)  provides  the  Commission 
with  two  methods  of  reviewing  standardiza- 
tion activities  for  possible  violation  of  title  I 
or  Commission  rules  promulgated  there- 
under. Under  section  105(a)(1),  the  Com- 
mission may  Initiate  a  review  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion. Under  section  106(aU2).  it  would  un- 
dertake such  review  upon  a  petition  filed 
by  any  interested  person  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106. 

Section  105(b)  (1)  recognizes  that  the  con- 
siderations of  a  standard  tend  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  technical  language:  thus,  the 
Commission  Is  required  to  consult  with  the 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Accreditation, 
established  In  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards by  the  Act,  for  technical  assistance  In 
making  a  preliminary  determination  wheth- 
er or  not  to  institute  a  formal  investigation. 
This  section  also  allows  the  Commission  to 
call  upon  other  persons  and  organizations  for 
technical  assistance,  to  held  public  hearings 
and  to  conduct  Investigations  or  proceedings 
as  it  deems  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Section  105(b)(2)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  all  possible  aspects  of  In- 
jury to  comoetttlon  and  consumers  which 
may  result  from  standardization  activities. 
even  when  a  petitioner  has  failed  to  raise 
these  Issues. 

Section  105(c)  provides  that  where  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  standardization 
activity  may  constitute  a  violation  of  title  I 
or  Commission  rules  promulgated  thereun- 
der, and  that  further  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  In  the  public  interest,  the 
Commission  shall  Initiate  a  formal  investiga- 
tion 
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Section  105(d)  bars  the  Commission  from 
entertaining  petitions  filed  prior  to  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  its  rules  promul- 
gated under  title  I. 

SECTION     106.    RELIEF 

Section  106(a)  sets  the  requirements  for  a 
petition  filed  with  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  105(a)(2).  In  the  main,  the  pro- 
cedure is  Informal  and  Is  Intended  to  facili- 
tate easy  access  to  Commission  review  of  pos- 
sible violations. 

Section  106(b).  Before  making  a  prelim- 
inary determination  under  section  105.  the 
section  permits  the  Commission  to  require 
a  petitioning  party  to  exhaust  reasonable 
rights  of  appeal  provided  by  a  standards  de- 
veloper, tester  or  certifier,  as  required  by 
title  I  and  Commission  rtUes  promulgated 
thereunder,  unless  the  petitioning  party  can 
establish  a  prima  facie  case  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission  that  such  action  will 
deprive  him  of  a  prompt  and  effective  appeal. 
This  provision  is  meant  (1)  to  aiford  stand- 
ards developers,  testers  and  certifiers,  the 
subject  of  a  petition,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
solve disputes  without  government  inter- 
ference. (2)  to  keep  frivolous  petitions  out 
of  the  Pederai  Trade  Commission  and  (3)  to 
keep  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  In- 
volvement to  a  minimum. 

Whenever  the  Commission  requires  the 
petitioner  to  first  exhaust  such  appeal  rights, 
the  one  hundred  twenty  day  period,  under 
section   106(c).  is  automatically  stayed. 

Section  106(c)  requires  the  Commission  to 
either  grant  or  deny  a  petition  within  one 
hundred  twenty  days. 

Section  106(d)  requires  the  Commission  to 
issue  a  written  determination  to  the  petition- 
er when  it  denies  a  petition. 

SECTION    107.    REMEDIES 

Section  107(a)  states  that  violations  of 
title  I  or  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  be  prosecuted  as  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  <v  violation  of  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  107(b)(1)  through  (7)  sets  forth 
the  various  remedies  available  to  the  Com- 
mission when  It  finds  that  a  standardization 
act  or  practice  violates  title  I  or  Commission 
rules  promulgated  thereunder. 

Section  107(c)  sets  forth  the  procedures 
the  Commission  must  follow  in  carrying  out 
the  remedies  authorized  under  section 
107(b). 

Section  107(c)  (1)  requires  the  Commission 
to  give  the  organization  In  question  an  op- 
portunity to  modify  a  proposed  or  an  exist- 
ing standard  or  develop  a  new  standard  where 
the  Commlision  determines  that  to  be  the 
appropriate  remedy. 

Section  107(c)  (2)  requires  the  Commis- 
sion, when  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
organization  in  question  will  not  or  cannot 
carry  out  the  action  ordered,  to  call  upon  the 
Institute  for  the  evaluation  or  the  develop- 
ment of  an  acceptable  standard  under  Its 
Voluntary  Product  Standards  Program. 

Section  107(c)(3).  When  the  Commission 
orders  substitution  of  an  existing  standard 
for  a  standard  more  commonly  relied  upon, 
the  section  requires  the  Commission  to  call 
upon  the  Institute  to  determine  if  the  pro- 
posed substitute  Is  an  acceptable  standard 
in  terms  of  its  technical  characteristics. 

Section  107(c)(4)(A)  requires  the  Com- 
mission, when  It  proceeds  under  paragraph 
(2) .  to  first  setk  an  evaluation  report  of  what 
would  be  an  acceptable  standard,  and  then 
require  the  organization  In  question  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  standard  using  the 
evaluation  report  as  a  guide. 

Section  107(c)  (4)  (B)  Is  intended  to  en- 
sure that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  keeping 
government  intervention  in  the  standardiza- 
tion process  to  a  minimum  is  carried  out. 

Section  107 (di  provides  that  any  person 
who  violates  any  provision  of  title  I  or  any 
Commission  rule  promulgated  thereunder  is 
liable  for  $10,000  for  each  violation  and  em- 


powers the  Commission,  through  its  general 
counsel,  to  commence  a  civil  action  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
such  amount  for  each  such  violation. 

SECTION    108.    NOTICE    TO    SECRETARY,    FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS     AND     AGENCIES 

Section  108(a)  requires  that  whenever  the 
Commission  finds  that  a  standardization  act 
or  practice  violates  any  provision  of  title  I 
or  any  Commission  rule  promulgated  there- 
under, it  shall  notify  the  Secretary  and  all 
departments  and  agencies  relying  on  the 
publications  or  services  of  the  organization 
in  question  of  its  findings  and  conclusions, 
by  publishing  the  same  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Section  108(b)(1)  requires  departments 
and  agencies  to  cease  using  or  relying  upon 
an  organization's  publications  or  services 
within  six  months,  unless  the  Commission 
grants  a  longer  period,  where  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  said  organization  has  vio- 
lated title  I  or  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder. 

Section  108(b)  (2)  sets  forth  the  action  a 
department  or  agency  must  take  when  it  Is 
making  use  of  a  standard  which  the  Com- 
mission has  ordered  a  standards-develop- 
ment organization  to  modify  or  withdraw. 
Departments  and  agencies  are  required  to 
cease  using  the  standard  unless  the  organi- 
zation complies  with  the  Commission's  order 
within  two  years. 

SECTION     109.    STANDARDS    DEVELOPERS,    TESTERS, 
CERTrriERS     AND     MARKETERS 

Section  109(a)  states  that  any  private  or- 
ganization, for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  which 
develops  standards,  which  sponsors  the  ac- 
tivity of  developing  standards  or  adopting 
standards,  which  conducts  the  business  of 
testing.  Inspecting  or  certifying  products, 
which  sells  or  makes  use  of  standards,  prod- 
ucts listings  or  certificates  of  approval,  or 
which  participates  in  standardization  activ- 
ities, in  or  affecting  commerce.  Is  subject; 
to  the  provisions  of   the   act. 

Section  109(b)  allows  a  standards-devel- 
opment organization,  testing  laboratory  or 
certification  agency  to  submit  Its  operating 
rules  and  procedures  to  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  Commission  to 
make  an  initial  determination  whether  they 
comply  with  the  Act  and  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder. 

Section  109(c)  allows  the  Commission  to 
delegate  its  duty  under  section  109(b)  to 
an  appropriate  bureau  or  division. 

Section  109(d)  requires  the  Commission, 
the  bureau  or  the  division,  based  upon  the 
information  available  at  the  tli^e,  to  inform 
the  requesting  organization  whether  Its  op- 
erating rules  and  procedures  comply  with 
the  Act  and  Comml.sslori  rules  promulgated 
thereunder.  The  Commission's  findings  can 
not  be  used  as  a  bar  to  or  as  evidence  In  any 
future  action  against  such  organization. 

Section  109(e)  requires  the  Commission, 
where  it  finds  under  section  109(d)  that  an 
organization  operating  rules  and  procedures 
does  not  comply  with  the  Act  and  Commis- 
sion rules  promulgated  thereunder,  to  spe- 
cifically advise  the  organization  of  the  steps 
it  may  undertake  to  come  into  compliance. 

SECTION     110.    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Section  110(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
develop  rules  and  procedures  for  the  purpose 
of  making  financial  assistance  available  to 
standards-development  organizations. 

Section  110(b)  permits  a  not-for-profit 
standards-development  organization  to  seek 
financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  sections  102(b)(1)(C)  and  113 
(a).  It  is  not  meant  that  the  Federal  Gkjv- 
ernment  is  to  provide  all  financial  support 
for  these  two  purposes,  but  to  give  stand- 
ards-development organizations  only  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  carried  out. 

Section  !  10(c)  states  that  a  not-for-profit 
testing  laboratory  or  certification  agency  is 


not  generally  eligible  for  financial  assistance, 
and  sets  forth  the  limited  conditions  under 
which  such  an  organization  may  apply  for 
financial  assistance. 

SecUon  110(d)  requires  a  testing  labora- 
tory or  certification  agency  requesting  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  show  that  the  addi- 
tional financial  burden  resulting  from 
compliance  with  sections  102(b)(1)(C)  and 
113(a)  is  directly  attributable  to  national 
standards-development  activities. 

SECTION  111.  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGEN- 
CIES PARTICIPATING  IN  STANDARDS  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Section  111(a)  requires  that  expenditures 
by  any  department,  agency  or  authority  of 
the  United  States  for  the  participation  of 
any  officer  or  employee  In  standards-develop- 
ment activities  shall  be  limited  to  the  devel- 
opment of  national  standards,  unless  special 
conditions  or  circumstances  Justify  partici- 
pation In  local  or  regional  standards  activi- 
ties. This  requirement  Is  meant  to  help  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  provide  a  single 
set  of  national  standards.  It  also  recognizes, 
however,  that  local/regional  conditions  or 
circumstances  may  require  a  local  or  regional 
standard  and  that  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  its  Interest, 
to  participate  in  such  activities. 

Section  111(b)  places  a  duty  upon  Federal 
officers  and  employees  participating  in  pri- 
vate standards  activities  to  take  steps,  as 
nece.ssary,  to  ensure  that  such  activities  are 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  I  and  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder;  it  also  sets  forth  the  procedures 
they  are  to  follow  to  ensure  such  compliance. 

Section  111(c)  allows  and  requires  the 
agency  head  to  file  a  petition  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  where  the  officer  or 
employee  has  been  unable  to  correct  the  non- 
conforming act  or  practice  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  111(b)  and 
the  agency  head,  after  reviewing  the  facts, 
has  reason  to  believe  that  title  I  or  Commis- 
sion rules  promulgated  thereunder  have  been 
violated. 

Section  111(d)  requires  a  department, 
agency  or  authority  of  the  United  States 
using  a  private  standards  developer  to  de- 
velop a  standard,  either  under  contract  or 
agreement,  to  ensure  that  such  standards 
developer  complies  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirement cf  section  102,  unless  such  con- 
tract or  aereement  was  entered  into  one  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Section  111(e)  places  a  duty  on  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency  or  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  sponsors  or  permits 
the  participation  of  any  officer  or  employee 
in  private  standards  activities,  to  ensure 
that  such  oHlcer  or  employee  is  familiar  with 
title  I  and  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder. 

SECTION      112.     FEDERAL     USE     OF     NATIONAL 

STANDARDS 

Section  112(a)  is  Intended  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation and  the  waste  of  Federal  employees' 
time  and  Federal  funds,  by  requiring  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  develop  guidelines  which  will 
require  the  use  of  national  standards  listed 
by  the  Library  of  Standards.  The  section  is 
written  so  as  to  give  departments  and  agen- 
cies the  flexibility  to  avoid  using  restrictive 
standards  or  standards  which  are  below  their 
acceptance  criteria. 

SECTION    113.  APPEALS  BODY 

Section  113(a)  requires  ail  standards- 
development  organizations,  testing  laljora- 
tories  and  certification  agencies  subject  to 
section  102(c)  to  establish  an  appeals  body. 

Section  113(b)  states  that  an  appeals  body 
established  pursuant  to  section  113(a)  is 
granted  no  power  under  the  Act  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  orders  or  decisions.  Such 
an  appeals  body  derives  its  powers  and  au- 
thority from  the  organization  (s)  cstabllshmg 
it. 

Section  113(c)   provides  that  a  standards 
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developer,  tester  or  certifier  sljall  act  In  ^ood 
faith  In  determining  wbethef  and  to  v/hat 
extent  It  will  abide  by  an  orfer  or  decision 
of  an  appeals  body. 

Section  113(d)  provides  thajt  an  appeal  by 
an  Interested  person  under  »!ctlon  102(b)- 
(1)  (E)  shall  not  operate  as 
conunlttee's  work,  unless  othfcrwlse  ordered 
by  an  appeals  body,  the  Commission  or  a 
court  of  the  United  States. 

Section  113(e).  The  effect  o) 
to    prevent    the    Commission 
punitive  relief  where  a  standards  developer, 
tester  or  certifier  has.  In  good  lalth,  compiled 
with  an  order  or  decision  of  an  appeals  body. 

SECTION   114.  JUDICIAL  I  EVIEW 
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•ho  Is  subject 


stani  ard 


Section  114(a)  sets  out  the 

Judicial  review  of  Commlssloz 

and  decisions  pursuant  to 
Section  114(b)   provides  for 

to  section  114(a)  by  allowing  a 

an  action  In  the  United  States 

for  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 

Commission  to  Initiate  a 

tlon. 
Section  114(c)  sets  forth 

view  and  the  burden  of  proof 

tloning  party  must  meet  in 

of  the  Commission's  decision 

a  formal  investigation. 

Section    114(d)    states   that 
under  section   114(b),  the 

no  authority  to  compel  the 

take  any  action  other  than  thi 

a    proceeding    In    accordance 

105(c). 
Section  114(e)   states  that 

has  a  right  to  bring  an  action 

States  District  Court,  under 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  without 

citizenship  or  residence  of  the 
amount  in  controversy. 

Section  114(f)  places  the 
on  the  organization  or  person 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Title  II — International 
Title  n  recognizes  the 
national    standards    which 
reachmg    consequences    on    th# 
trade  and  the  balance  of 
general  purpose  of  title  II  Is  to 
sentatlon  of  the  United  Statei 
International    standardization 
promoting  and  supporting  the 
of  national  standards-develop 
ttons  that  are  accredited  by  thii 
Standards  and  Accreditation 
sets  forth  procedures  and 
sure  that  such  activity,  in  wh 
States    participates    Is 
antitrust  laws. 

SECTION'   aOl.   DEPARTMENT   OP  fcOMMEKCE 

Section  201(a)  vests  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  primary  au- 
thority for  administration  of  tifles  11,  III.  IV 
and  V  of  the  Act. 

Section  201(b)  establishes  ad  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Accreditation  in  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  assist  a  id  advise  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  their  respective  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Act. 

SECTION   202.  SECRETARY'S  DUtlTES  AND 
AUTHORITY 

Section  302  sets  out  the  specil  i 
authority  of  the  Secretary  relating 
national    standardization    actlfltles 
include:    (1)    identification  of 
standardization  activities  Impottant 
United  States  trade  and  commerce 
vlding  for  appropriate  partlcloatlon 
International   standards    activlt  es 
couraglng  the  use  of  Intematloi.al 
and  certification  agreements  by 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Stages; 
sultatlon   and   coordination,   as 
with  the  Secretary  of  State:   (5) 
optimum    degree    of    reliance 
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standards-development  organizations  that 
operate  In  accordance  «lth  title  I;  (6)  con- 
ducting Investigations  and  studies  as  neces- 
sary in  furtherance  of  his  duties  under  title 
11;  (7)  entering  into  grants  and  contracts; 
and  (8)  establishing  policies  and  prescribing 
rules,  regulations,  procedures  and  fee  sched- 
ules as  may  be  necessary  for  effective  ad- 
ministration of  title  II. 

SECTION    203.   DESIGNATION  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Section  203(a)  empowers  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  arrangements  with  private  not- 
for-profit  standards-development  organiza- 
tions to  represent  the  United  States  interests 
in  International  standardization  activities. 

Section  203(b)  (1)  through  (4)  requires 
the  Secretary  to  establish  guidelines  lor  the 
selection  and  participation  of  private  per- 
sons to  represent  the  United  States  interest 
In  international  standardization  activities, 
and  for  their  removal.  The  Secretary's  guide- 
lines must  contain  provisions  to  Implement 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  through 
(4)  of  the  section.  The  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  through  (4)  are  In  addition  to  any 
guidelines  the  Secretary  may  establish. 

Section  203(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
remove  and  prohibit  future  participation  of 
a  private  person  In  lnternatlon<»l  standard- 
ization activities,  pursuant  to  title  11,  where 
such  person  fails  to  comply,  in  any  material 
way,  with  section  203(b)    (2)  or  (3), 

SECTION    204.   GOVERNMENTAL   PARTICIPATION 

Section  204(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  direct  governmental  participation 
where  he  determines  that  participation  by  a 
private  organization  Is  insufflcient  or  where 
he  is  unable  to  arrange  for  private  partici- 
pation. 

Section  204(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  the  Policy  Guidance  Committees 
established  under  section  209(a)  before  pro- 
viding for  direct  governmental  participation. 

Section  204(c)  allows  departments  and 
agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  Secretary  and  special  technical  services 
of  its  employees  to  private  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations to  assist  in  the  performance  of 
International  standardization  activities.  The 
Secretary  Is  to  be  kept  informed  of  such  serv- 
ices supplied  to  private  not-for-profit  organi- 
zations. 

SECTION  205.  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

Section  205(a)  requires  that  prior  to  list- 
ing any  international  standard  or  interna- 
tional certification  agreement,  the  Secretary 
must  determine  that  It  is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Section  205(b)  sets  out  the  "public  Inter- 
est" criteria  that  the  Secretary  must  consider. 
These  Include  criteria  relating  to  (1)  the 
public  and  occupational  health  and  safety, 
and  environmental  quality,  (2)  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  balance  of  payments,  (3)  the 
effect  on  competition  and  on  consumers  in 
the  United  States,  (4)  the  support  for  such 
listing  by  persons  identified  in  section  102 
(b)(1)(C),  (5)  the  views  of  the  public  and 
private  Policy  Guidance  Committee  estab- 
lished under  Section  209,  and  (6)  the  tech- 
nical adequacy,  need  and  appropriateness  of 
the  standard  or  agreement. 

Section  205(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
his  Intent  to  list  a  standard,  agreement,  or 
modification  thereof.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  include  a  brief  description  of 
the  standard,  the  agreement  or  modification 
thereof  and  an  invitation  for  any  person  to 
submit  comments  with  regard  to  the  criteria 
under  section  205(b)  or  any  other  data,  views 
or  arguments.  The  brief  description  require- 
ment of  this  section  must  be  viewed  In  light 
of  the  requirement  respecting  this  matter  in 
section  205(d). 

Section  206(d)  The  section  requires  the 
Secretary  to  provide  a  complete  text  to  all 
persons  desiring  to  comment  upon  the  stand- 


ard, agreement  or  modifications  to  be  listed. 
It  also  allows  him  to  provide  for  longer  pe- 
riods to  submit  comments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(c)  or  to  extend  the  sixty  day  period 
provided  therein. 

Section  205(e)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
list  all  international  standards  and  inter- 
national certification  agreements  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Standards,  uness  it  is  not  In  the 
public  Interest. 

SECTION    206.    EVALUATION    OF    CERTIFICATION 
AGREEMENTS 

Section  206(a)  requires  that  where  the 
Secretary  has  made  the  determination  that 
It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  international  certi- 
fication agreements,  he  must  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  acceptance  of  foreign  product 
certification  systems. 

Section  206(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
Incorporate  into  his  procedures  for  the  eval- 
uation of  foreign  product  certification  sys- 
tems the  items  set  out  In  section  307(b)  (1) 
and  (2)  to  ensure  that  foreign  certifiers  have 
the  facilities,  personnel,  procedures,  etc.,  to 
test  and  certify  products. 

SECTION    207.       FEES    AND    CHARGES 

Section  207  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  and  a5sess  fees  and  charges  where 
information  and  services  are  provided  under 
sections  205(d)  and  206. 

SECTION    208.       FEDERAL    USE    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDS    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Section  208  requires  departments  and 
agencies  to  develop  guidelines  which  will  en- 
courage ar)proprlate  use  of  applicable  Inter- 
national standards  and  which  will  give  appro- 
priate recognition  to  International  certifica- 
tion agreements,  listed  pursuant  to  section 
205(e),  In  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services. 

SECTION    209.       POLICY    GUIDANCE    COMMITTEES 

Section  209(a)  provides  for  establishment 
of  both  a  public  and  a  private  policy  guid- 
ance committee  to  assist  and  advise  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  title  II.  The  section  sets  forth  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  Interests  to  be 
represented  on  the  committees. 

Section  209(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  the  committees  when  consider- 
ing whether  a  particular  International  stand- 
ardization activity  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  to  keep  the  committees  In- 
formed of  all  International  standardization 
activities  pending  before  him.  These  require- 
ments, however,  are  not  Intended  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  keep  the  committees  In- 
formed of  every  action  he  or  those  operating 
at  his  direction  take  regarding  International 
standardization  activities. 

Section  209(c)  excludes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  the  Interagency  committee 
established  under  section  209(a). 

SECTION    210.       FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 
AND    PRIVATE    PARTIES 

Section  210(a)  permits  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  any  Interested  person,  as  the 
term  Is  defined  In  section  5(29),  to  petition 
the  Secretary  for  delisting  of  an  international 
standard  or  international  certification  agree- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  such  listing  Is  not 
in  accord  with  the  criteria  set  out  In  section 
205(b)  or  that  the  listing  may  relate  to  a 
Violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  210(b)  allows  the  Commission  to 
Intervene,  as  a  matter  of  right,  in  any  action 
to  have  an  International  standard  or  inter- 
national  certification   agreement   delisted. 

Section  210(c)  sets  forth  the  Information 
that  a  petition  to  delist  an  mternatlonal 
standard  or  international  certification  agree- 
ment must  contain.  In  the  main,  the  pro- 
cedure Is  Informal. 

Section  210(d)  describes  the  procedures  the 
Secretary  must  follow  when  considering  peti- 
tions filed  pursuant  to  section  210(a) .  This 
provision's  requirements  include  procedures 
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under  section  653  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  It  also  provides  that  the  petition- 
ing party  may  present  data,  views  or  argu- 
ments orally  as  a  matter  of  right  and  that 
Intervening  persons  must  be  granted  this 
right  when  requested  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  alwasrs  has  the  right  to  present 
its  data,  views  or  arj^uments  orally. 

Section  210(e)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
decline  to  act  on  a  petition  filed  by  a  party 
other  than  the  Commission  where  It  appears 
that  svich  petition  Is  not  meritorious.  In  such 
cases,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  provide, 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days,  a  written 
statement  to  the  petitioner  stating  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  act. 

SECTION    211.    JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Section  211(a)  provides  that  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Secretary'b  determinations  may 
be  had  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  distinguishes  between  the  limited 
right  given  the  Commission  and  the  tradi- 
tional right  given  private  persons  to  seek 
review  of  an   agency's  decisions. 

Section  211(b)  provides  that  judicial  re- 
view of  the  Secretary's  determination  Is  to  be 
in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  211  (c)  provides  for  an  exception  to 
section  211(a)  where  a  party  other  than  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  petitions  the  Sec- 
retary to  delist  a  standard  or  agreement  and 
he  refuses  to  l.iltiate  a  proceeding  In  accord- 
ance with  sectir^n  210(d).  The  exception  al- 
lows the  petitioner  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  to  compel  the  Secretary 
to  Initiate  a  proceeding  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 210(d). 

Section  211(d)  sets  forth  the  burden  of 
proof  that  a  petitioner  must  meet  In  seeking 
review  of  the  Secretary's  determinations 
under  section  211(c). 

Section  211(e)  states  that  In  an  action 
under  section  211(c)  the  court  shall  have  no 
authority  to  compel  the  Secrevary  to  take 
any  action  other  than  the  Initiation  of  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  section  210 
(d). 

Section  211(f)  stetes  that  where  a  party 
has  a  right  to  bring  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court,  under  title  II,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
citizenship  or  residence  of  the  parties  or  the 
amount  In  controversy. 

SECTION   212.  REPORT 

Section  212  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  an  annua!  report  regard- 
ing International  standardization  activities 
under   title  II. 

Title  JII — Accreditation 

Title  III  recognizes  that  the  evaluation 
of  products  against  applicable  standards  has 
become  an  acceptable  means  of  marketing 
producer  and  consumer  goods.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  a  few  testing  laboratories  have 
achieved  quasi -monopoly  statuj!  In  this  line 
of  commercial  activity.  Thiis,  its  more  gen- 
eral purpose  is  to  increase  competition  in  the 
testing  and  inspection  of  products. 

SECTION   301.  VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 
ACCRECITATION   PROCHAM 

Section  301  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  voluntary  program  for  the  accredi- 
tation of  testing  laboratories. 

SECTION  302.  SECRETARY'S  DUTIES  AND  AinHOR- 
ITY 

Section  302(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
Identify,  as  soon  as  practical,  those  classes 
of  technology  or  specific  products  for  which 
It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  accredit  test- 
Uig  laboratories. 

Section  302  (b)(1)  is  meant  to  ensure  that 
all  persons  have  an  opportunity  to  comment 
en  the  Secretary's  preliminary  findings  that 
it  Is  m  the  public  Interest  to  accredit  labora- 
tories. 

Section  302(b)(2)  Is  meant  to  require,  to 
the  extent  passible,  that  products  be  placed 


into  classes  of  technology  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  laboratories  rather  than  attempting 
to  accredit  laboratories  for  specific  products. 

Section  302(b)  (3)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  the  comments  received  pursuant  to 
section  302(1)  before  making  his  final  deci- 
sion. His  final  decision  must  be  published  for 
public  review. 

Section  302(b)  (4)  sets  forth  the  procedures 
the  Secretary  must  follow  If  his  final  decision 
Is  that  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  accredit 
testing  laboratories  for  a  claiss  of  technology 
or  a  specific  product. 

Section  302(c)  (1)  through  (7)  set  forth 
the  Items  that  the  Secretary's  preliminary 
findings  must  address  uhere  he  determines 
that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  accredit 
testing  laboratories  for  a  class  of  technology 
or  a  specific  product. 

SECTION   3  03.    NATIONAL  IJIBORATORY  ACCREDITA- 
TION    CRITERIA     COMMITTEES 

Section  303(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  criteria  committee  to  develop  gen- 
eral and  speclflc  criteria  to  accredit  testing 
laboratories  that  serve  a  cla&s  of  techiiology 
or  a  specific  product  when  he  determines  it 
Is  In  the  public  interest. 

Section  303(b)  requires  that  the  member- 
ship of  a  criteria  committee  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  affected  interests  as 
Identified  by  section  102(b)  (1)  (C)  and  Com- 
mission rules  promulgated  thereunder. 

Section  303(c)  allows  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish additional  rules  and  procedvires  for 
criteria  committees  which  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purp>ose  of  the  Act. 

SECTION     3  04.     DEVELOPMENT     OP     GENERAL     AND 
SPECIFIC     CRITERIA 

Section  304(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
publish  the  complete  text  of  proposed  gen- 
eral and  specific  criteria  d-iveloped  by  a 
criteria  committee,  and  allow  all  persons  de- 
siring to  do  so  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon. 

Section  304(b)  requires  the  criteria  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to 
review  the  comments  received  pursuant  to 
section  304(a)  and  to  provide  the  Secretary 
with  Its  evaluation  and  recommendations  re- 
specting such  comments. 

.Section  304(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view the  criteria  committee's  evaluation  and 
recommendations  received  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304 1'b) ,  and  to  announce  a  final  decision 
as  provided  for  In  paragraphs  (I),  (2)  and 
( 3 )  of  the  section. 

SECTION   3  05.  NOTICE  AND  PUBLICATION 

Section  3C5(a)  requires  that  the  Eecre- 
tarys  notice  published  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)(1)  and  section  SOifa).  contain  a 
statement  that  all  persons  will  have  at  least 
thirty  days  to  submit  their  written  com- 
ments. 

Section  305(b)  allows  views  to  be  presented 
in  an  Informal  hearing,  if  notice  is  given  to 
the  Secretary  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
notice  required  under  sections  302(b)  (1)  and 
304 fa)   is  published. 

Section  3C5(c)  piovldes  that  where  in- 
formal hearings  are  held,  the  period  allowed 
for  the  suomission  of  written  commenl.s  Fhail 
be  extended  to  the  date  on  which  .'•■uch  hear- 
ings are  held.  I.e.  if  such  date  Is  the  longer 
period. 

Section  305(d)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  all  publications  required  by  him  under 
title  lU  in  the  Federal  Register. 

SECTION    308.    LABORATORY    ACCREDITATION 
PROCEDURE 

Section  306(a)(1)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  develop  a  procedure  whereby  testing 
laboratories  may  gain  accreditation. 

Section  306(a)(2)  requires  the  Institute 
to  maintain  and  publish  a  current  list  of  all 
accredited  laboratories.  Including  the  class 
of  technology  or  specific  product  for  which 
they  are  accredited. 

Section  306(b)  allow  any  person,  as  the 
term  Is  defined  In  section  5(1),  to  petition 


the  Secretary  to  find  that  it  Is  in  the  public 
Interest  to  accredit  testing  laboratories  for 
a  class  of  technology  or  a  specific  product. 
The  petition  must  be  In  writing  and  address 
the  items  in  section  302(c)  (1)  through 
(7).  This  provision  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  seek  additional  information 
from  the  petitioner  when  he  deems  It  neces- 
sary. Section  306(c)  states  that  where  the 
Secretary  denies  a  petition  filed  under  sec- 
tion 306(b)  he  shall  notify  the  petitioner. 
In  writing,  within  ten  working  days  after 
making  his  final  decision  and  set  forth  his 
reasons  tor  denying  the  petition. 

Section  306(d)  requires  that  where  the 
Secretary,  based  upon  a  petition  filed  pursu- 
ant to  section  306(b),  finds  that  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  accredit  testing  labora- 
tories In  a  class  of  technology  or  a  specific 
product,  he  must  proceed  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  If  he  had  acted  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive. 

SECTION     307.     DUTIES    AND    AUTHORITT     OF 
CRITERIA    COMMITTEES 

Section  307(a)  requires  a  criteria  commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  de- 
velop general  and  specific  criteria  to  accredit 
testing  laboratories  that  serve  a  class  of  tech- 
nology or  a  specific  product. 

Section  307(b)(1)  (A)  through  (E)  sets 
forth  the  minimum  requirements  that  a 
criteria  committee  m'.ist  address  in  establish- 
ing general  criteria  for  a  class  of  technology 
or  a  specific  product. 

Section  307(b)(2)  (A)  through  (P)  sets 
forth  the  minimum  requirements  a  criteria 
committee  must  address  in  establishing  spe- 
cific criteria  for  a  class  of  technology  or  a 
specific  product. 

Section  307(c)(1)  allows  a  criteria  com- 
mittee to  establish  additional  general  and 
specific  criteria  when  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

Section  307(c)  (2)  allows  a  criteria  com- 
mittee to  consult  with  outside  individuals 
or  groups.  In  government  sector  and  private 
sector,  and  reaulrcs  that  all  such  communi- 
cation be  made  a  matter  cf  public  record. 

Section  307(d)  (1)  prohibits  a  criteria  com- 
mittee from  establ'shlng  any  criteria  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  precluding  a  laboratory 
from  using  outside  facilities. 

Section  307(d)  (2)  is  a  general  provision 
which  prohibits  a  criteria  committee  from 
establishlnc  unnecessarily  stringent  criteria. 

Section  307(d)  (31  Is  meant  to  preclude  a 
criteria  committee  from  taking  any  action  In 
the  general  standardization  process  which 
title  I  addresses.  And,  in  no  event  shall  a 
criteria  committee  develoo  general  or  specific 
cr'terla  which  would  result  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  orortuct  standard,  test  methods  or 
the  motilficatlon  of  a  product  standard  or  a 
test  method. 

SECTIOW    308.    ACCREDn-ATION    OF   TESTING 
LABORATORIES 

Sec! ion  308 fa)  states  that  If  a  testing  lab- 
oratory meets  the  general  and  specific  cri- 
teria established  for  a  cla.ss  cf  technology  or 
a  specific  prod'jct.  end  meets  all  applicable 
provisions  of  title  III  end  rules  promulgated 
thereunder,  it  shall  be  granted  accreditation. 

Section  308(b).  The  effect  of  this  section 
la  to  prohibit  anv  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  classes  of  technology  or  specific  prod- 
ucts for  which  a  laboratory  can  be  accred'ted. 

Section  308(c)  rpcognizes  that  a  single 
class  of  technology  may  Include  many  dif- 
ferent products  and  that  new  products  are 
constantly  being  Introduced  Into  the  market- 
pl£.ce;  thus  it  prohibits  the  Secretary  from 
setting  fcrth  the  unreasonable  requirement 
that  a  laboratory  demonstrate  that  it  has 
the  capabilities  of  testing  and  inspecting  all 
products  in  a  given  cla.«s  of  technology  before 
It  can  gain  accreditation.  This  provision 
should  be  viewed,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  sections  309(5)   and  3n(f). 

Section  308(d).  The  effect  of  this  section 
is  to  give  a  testing  laboratory  automatic  ac- 
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credltatlon  for  new  products 
class  of  technology  for  which 
accredited.    However,    this   sec 
viewed  In  conjunction  with 
and  311  (f). 

Section  308(6)  (1)    requires 
to  set  forth  his  reasons  In  writing 
denies  a  laboratcry  accredltatlop 

Section  308(e)  (2)   provides 
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it  can  request  an  informal 
consideration. 
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in    withdrawal    of    Its 
section  311(f). 

SrCTION     310.     EVALUATION    AND 

Section  310(a).  The  effect  ol 
is   to   require   that   the   evaluai  ion 
credltatlon  of  testing  laborator:  es 
out  by  the  Institute  and  the 
foreign    product    certification 
suant  to  section  206. 

Section    310(b)    allows    the 
Standards  and   Accreditation 
contracts  with  private  persons 
tlons   for    the   purpose    of   carrj' 
responsibilities   under    section 
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Section   311(a)    requires   the 
develop    procedures    to    allowlr^ 
laboratory  to  withdraw  from 
National   Laboratory  Accreditation 
at  any  time  by  giving  written 
Secretary. 

Section  311(b)   recognizes  th 
a   society   where   technology 
rapid  pace:  thus,  It  allows  the 
move  products  from  one  class  c 
to  another,  to  merge  classes  of  t^ch 
to  divide  a  single  class  of 
other  classes  of  technology. 

Section    311(c)    allows    the 
complying  with  the  requlremen : 
311(d),  to  cease  accreditation  ot 
when  he  finds  there  Is  no 
need. 

Section   311(d)    requires   tha 
Secretary   acts   pursuant   to 
or   311(c),  he  must    (1)    issue 
his    preliminary    findings;     (2) 
days    for    written    comment 
those  who  want  to  express  their 
Informal  hearing  an  opportunlt 
notified    within    thirty    days    a. 
suance   and   publication  of  his 
findings. 

Section   311(e)    requires   the 
evaluate  the  comments  received 
section  311(d)    and  publish  a 
final    findings  or   a   notice 
preliminary  findings. 

Section    311  (f)    vests    the 
the  authority  to  withdraw  a  la 
credltatlon    if   it   fails    to   com_ 
requirements  of  section  309  and 
(bi  and  (c)(1)  of  section  307. 

This  section   should   not   be 
limiting   the   Secretary's   author 
draw  a  laboratory's  accredltntion 
forming  with  other  applicable 
titie  III. 
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the  Institute  and  no  accreditation  program 
established,  to  seek  accreditation  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  private  person  would,  except 
to  the  extent  not  required  by  the  section. 

Section  312(c)  allows  a  department  or  an 
agency  to  establish  Its  own  accreditation 
program,  provided  It  can  show  that  being  re- 
quired to  proceed  In  accordance  with  section 
312(b)  would  be  too  time  consuming  or 
would  seriously  hamper  Its  functions. 

SECTION     313.     JtTDICI.AL    REVIEW 

Section  313  provides  that  Judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  decisions  under  this  title 
shall  be  had  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  section  211. 

Title   IV — National    Standards   Management 
Board 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  Is  to  establish  a 
mechanism  to  ensure  the  effective  manage- 
ment and  coordination  of  our  standards  sys- 
tem. It  is  also  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
purpo;e  of  the  Act  to  establish  a  single  set  of 
national  standards,  recognized  by  Govern- 
ment and  industry,  Is  carried  out.  And,  it 
recognizes  that  the  need  for  high  quality 
standards  exists  In  both  the  governmental 
and  private  sectors. 

SECTION  401.  ESTABLISHMENT 

Section  401  establishes  a  National  Stand- 
ards Management  Board  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria 
to  manage  and  coordinate  the  country's  na- 
tional standards  activities. 

SECTION     402.     MEMBERSHIP 

Section  402(a)  states  that  the  hoard  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
and  twenty  additional  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  twenty  mem- 
bers are  to  serve  as  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments.  Industry, 
labor  and  consumers. 

Section  402(b)  requires  the  President  to 
appoint  members  of  the  Board  no  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

Section  402 ic)  sets  forth  the  various  gov- 
ernmontal  bodies  and  agencies,  and  the  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Institutions  from 
which  the  members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  Chairman,  are  to  be  selected. 

The  members  representing  State  and  local 
governments  are  to  be  selected  from  lists  of 
qualified  individuals  rejommended  by  orga- 
nizations representative  of  State  and  local 
governments,  such  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Governors  and  the  National  Council 
of  Mayors.  Such  individuals  would  be  ex- 
pected to  represent  the  concerns  and  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  standards  and 
model  codes  In  regulation  and  purchasing  by 
non-federal  governmental  bodies. 

Five  industry  members  are  to  be  selected 
from  lists  of  qualified  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  organizations  representative  of 
industry  such  as  the  Am.erlcan  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials  (A3TI.I),  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Ergineers  (ASME) , 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  (SAE) 
and  other  Industrial  or  business  associations 
not  directly  involved  In  standards  develop- 
ment. Two  industry  mem'oers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  small  business  concerns, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Act,  from  lists 
of  qualified  Individuals  recommended  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Small 
Business  Association. 

Four  coniu.-iier  members  are  to  be  selected 
from  lists  of  qualified  individuals  recom- 
mended by  organizations  representative  of 
consumers,  such  as  Consumers  Union,  the 
Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law  and  the 
Public  Intere-st  Campaign.  Individuals  In  this 
group  would  be  expected  to  represent  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  ultimate  consumers 
of  products  and  services  In  retail  markets. 
Three   labor   members   are    to   be   selected 


from  lists  of  qualified  Individuals  recom- 
mended by  organizations  representative  of 
labor,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO,  UAW  and  UMW. 
Individuals  from  this  group  would  be  ex- 
pected to  represent  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  labor  with  respect  to  the  development 
and  use  of  standards  that  affect  Industrial 
working  conditions. 

Section  402(d)  sets  the  terms  of  office  for 
the  members  initially  appointed  to  the 
Board. 

Section  402(e)  sets  forth  the  terms  of  of- 
fice for  successors  to  members  of  the  Board 
and  the  terms  of  office  for  persons  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  any  term  of  office. 

Section  402(f)  sets  forth  how  members  of 
the  Board,  other  than  Federal  employees, 
are  to  be  compensated  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  Board. 

SECTION  4  03.  DUTIES 

Section  403(a)  sets  forth  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Board  as  to  develop 
the  rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria 
to  be  used  by  the  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of:  (1)  accrediting  standards-development 
organizations:  and,  (2)  listing  and  approv- 
ing national  .  .  . 

Ssctlon  403(b)(1)  sets  forth  the  Board's 
duties  In  carrying  out  its  responsibility  un- 
der section  403(a).  To  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives called  for  tn  the  section,  it  can  be 
expected  that  the  Board  will  establish  con- 
ditions of  accreditation  that  will  require  ac- 
credited standards-development  organiza- 
tions to  plan  and  coordinate  their  Individual 
activities  in  accord  with  national  standards 
priorities  based  on  both  governmental  and 
prlvats  needs,  and  to  resolve  their  disputes 
over  which  organization  develops  a  particu- 
lar standard.  Therefore,  while  the  provisions 
of  title  I  and  the  Commission  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder  must  be  met  by  any  orga- 
nization that  undertakes  a  standards-de- 
velopment activity,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  further  requirements,  established  by  the 
Board,  that  must  be  met  before  a  standards- 
development  organization  can  become  ac- 
credited. 

Section  403(b)(2)  requires  the  Board  to 
develop  procedures  and  criteria  to  be  used  by 
the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  listing  and 
approving  national  standards. 

It  Is  therefore  expected  that  the  Board  will 
establish  procedures  and  criteria  for  listing 
and  approving  national  standards  that  go 
beyond  their  having  been  developed  in  ac- 
cord with  the  procedural  requirements  estab- 
lished in  title  I  and  the  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder. 

In  due  course.  It  would  be  expected  that 
all  national  standards  would  be  developed 
by  accredited  standards-devclopnr.ert  orga- 
nizations, but  such  organizations  may  not 
choose  to  submit  all  of  their  standards  for 
aporoval  and  listing  as  national  standards. 
Further,  It  Is  expected  that  the  Board  will 
deal  with  the  oroblems  of  selecting  existing 
standards  to  be  approved  and  listed  as  na- 
tional standards,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
selection  crltTla  cannot  be  based  on  the 
accredited  status  of  a  given  standard-devel- 
opment organization. 

Section  4C3ib)  (3)  gives  the  Board  author- 
ity to  establish  any  additional  management 
practices  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
Institute  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  title 
rv.  This  provision  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
Board  with  an  oversight  mechanism  for  en- 
suring that  Its  rules,  procedures,  policies 
and  criteria  are  Implemented  In  such  a  way 
as  to  achieve  their  intended  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  makes  clear  that  the 
Board  cannot  establish  any  rules,  procedures. 
Dolicies  or  criteria  which  conflicts  with  title 
I  or  Commission  rules  promulgated  there- 
under. 

Section  403(c)  requires  the  Board  to  de- 
velop proposed  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  no  later  than  twelve  months  after 
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the  appointment  of  its  members,  and  final 
rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria  no 
later  than  four  months  after  receiving  public 
comment  thereon.  This  procedure  gives  the 
Board  twenty  one  months  to  develop  Its 
rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria,  and 
should  give  the  Board  sufficient  time  to 
coordinate  its  work,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
with  the  Commission  rules  promulgated  un- 
der title  I. 

SECTION    404.     MEETINGS 

-Section  404(a)  establishes  hew  often  the 
Board  can  meet,  and  requires  at  least  one 
meeting  every  two  years.  The  section  recog- 
nizes that  the  Board  will  have  an  exception- 
ally heavy  work  load  In  complying  with 
section  405(c) ,  and  allows  It  to  meet  as  often 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
said  section. 

Section  404(b)  states  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  Board  that  will  effect  the  man- 
agement of  the  national  standards  system  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
Board's  membership.  The  Board  can  conduct 
normal  business  meetings  with  a  quorum  of 
fourteen  members. 

Section  404(c)  requires  a  transcript  to  be 
kept  of  all  Board  meetings  and  iT.ade  evall- 
able  for  public  Inspection. 

SECTION    40S.   RULES,    PROCEDUHES,    POLICIES   AND 
CRITERIA 

Section  405(a)  requires  the  Board  to  de- 
velop proposed  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  and  allow  public  comment  before 
publishing  Its  final  rules,  procedures,  policies 
and  criteria. 

Section  405(b)  requires  that  the  Board 
publish  Its  proposed  rules,  procedures,  pol- 
icies and  criteria  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
allow  sixty  days  for  public  comments. 

Section  405(c)  requires  the  Board  to  re- 
view all  written  comments  before  develop- 
ing its  final  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  and  publishing  the  same  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

SECTION    406.    IMPLEMENTATION 

Section  406(a)  provides  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Board's  final  rules,  procedures, 
policies  and  criteria  through  the  Institute. 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  is  designated  as 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
has  responsibility  for  providing  support  serv- 
ices to  the  Board  as  necessary. 

Section  406 (b)  (1)  and  (2)  requires  the 
Secretary  to  establish  procedures  for  accred- 
iting standards-development  organizations 
and  for  listing  National  Standards  which  are 
found  to  meet  the  Board's  requirements  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  403. 

Section  406(b)  (3)  and  (4)  requires  the 
Secretary  to  delist  a  standard  or  withdraw 
the  accredited  status  of  a  standards-develop- 
ment organization  If  Isuch  standard  or  or- 
ganization violates  title  I  or  Commission 
rules  promulgated  thereunder.  The  section 
also  requires  that  the  organization  In  ques- 
tion be  given  notice  of  the  Secretary's  action 
and  the  same  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Section  406(b)  (5)  and  (6)  directs  the 
Secretary  to  establish,  within  the  Institute, 
an  Information  service  on  standards  activi- 
ties and  a  program  of  research  and  analysis 
on  the  economic  Impacts  of  standardiza- 
tion, standardization's  needs  and  priorities, 
and  the  standardization  system's  problems. 
These  programs  are  to  provide  the  Secretary, 
the  Board  and  the  Institute  with  informa- 
tion necessary  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  nation's  standards  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Improve  the  systems  performance. 

Section  406(b)  (7)  directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  standards-development  pro- 
gram, within  the  Institute,  which  will  de- 
velop national  standards  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Commission  or  when  the  Secre- 
tary detemlnes  that  a  national  standard  Is 
needed  and  will  not  be  effectively  developea 


m  a  timely  manner  by  an  appropriate  stand- 
ards development  organization  In  the  private 
sector.  This  provision  is  intended  to  provide 
a  "stop-gap"  measure,  within  the  national 
standards  system,  to  ensure  that  the  devel- 
opment of  needed  national  standards  Is  not 
delayed  due  to  lack  of  incentives  in  the 
private  sector  or  to  other  failures  of  private 
standards-development  organizations. 

Section  406(c)  allows  the  Secretary  to 
withdraw  a  standards-development  organi- 
zation's accredited  status  or  deny  it  finan- 
cial assistance  if  such  organization  fails  to 
comply  with  rules,  procedures,  policies  or 
criteria  established  by  the  Board  to  title  IV. 

SECTION  407.  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARDS 

Section  407  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  standards  library  within  the 
Institute,  which  will  maintain  a  complete 
text  of  each  listed  national  standard,  inter- 
national standard  and  international  certi- 
fication agreement  under  a  classification 
system  devi.sed  by  the  Secretary.  Further, 
the  library  will  provide  information  on  na- 
tional and  International  standards  and 
standards-development  activities  to  all  per- 
sons. In  carrying  out  this  responElbillty  the 
Library  is  to  ensure  that  standards-develop- 
ment organizations  do  not  suffer  financial 
losses  from  reduced  sales  of  standards  docu- 
ments by  making  appropriate  royalty  ar- 
rangements with  such  organizations  con- 
sLstent  with  provisions  oi  title  17,  United 
States  Code. 

SECTION  4  08.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Section  408  provides  that  Judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  (the  Board's)  decisions 
under  title  IV  shall  be  had  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  section  211.  The  effect 
of  the  provision  is  to  make  the  Secretary 
the  named  party  in  any  action  under  the 
title. 

Title  IV — Miscellaneous  provisions 

SECTION  501.  DIRECTOa  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Section  501(a)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditation  created  by  section  201 

(b). 

Section  501(b)  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  hBv»  general  supervision  of  the  In- 
stitute. This  provision  requires  the  Director 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
and  allows  him  to  Issue  bulletins,  when 
necessary,  for  public  distribution. 

SECTION  502.  RECORDKEEPING  REQUIREMENTS 

Section  602(B)  requires  the  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  Act  to  keep  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  as  required 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  rules  pro- 
mvilgated  thereunder. 

Section  502(b)  requires  organizations  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  under  the  Act  to  allow 
the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  duly  au- 
thorized representative  to  have  access  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers  and  records  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  other  purposes. 

SECTION  503.  METRIC  CONVERSION  ACT 

Section  503  gives  recognition  to  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975  and  Its  intended  pur- 
poses. 

SECTION  504.  AMENDMENT 

Section  504  amends  the  term  "Corporation" 
in  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  44) .  This  provision  should 
not  be  read  as  Implying  that  the  Commission 
does  not  presently  have  Jurisdiction  over 
such  organizations;  Its  purpose  Is  merely  to 
clarify  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 

SECTION    505.    IMMUNlTT 

Section  505  states  that  no  national  or  Inter- 
national standardization  activity  engaged  In 
by  any  private  person  or  organization,  with 
or  without  participation  or  approval  by  gov- 
ernmental bodies  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  exempt  or  Immune  from  the  operation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 


SECTION    506.   EFFECT   ON    OTHR    LAWS 

Section  506(a)  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal. 
Invalidate  or  supersede  the  antitrust  laws. 

Subsection  506(b)  provides  that  Interna- 
tional standardization  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  title  II  shall  not  preempt  In  any 
way  any  international  military  standardiza- 
tion activities  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Section  506(c)  provides  that  any  rights  or 
cause  of  action  the  Act  gives  to  any  person 
is  in  addition  to  any  right  or  cause  of  action 
said  person  may  have  under  any  other  stat- 
ute or  at  common  law  to  seek  redress. 

SECTION    507.    SEPARABILITT 

Section  507  provides  that  If  any  title  or 
any  provision  of  the  Act  or  the  application 
of  svich  title  or  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  titles  or  provisions  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SECTION     508.     AUTHORIZATION     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  508(B)  sets  forth  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  years 
1978.  1979  and  1980. 

Section  508(b)  sets  forth  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  years 
1978,  1979,  and  1980. 

SECTION    SOIt.    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  509  (a)  through  (f)  sets  forth  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  the  titles,  the  Com- 
mission rules  promulgated  under  title  I  and 
the  Board's  rules,  procedures,  jjolicles  and 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  title  IV. 

S.  825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voluntary  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditation  Act  of  1977." 
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Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds 

( 1 )  The  standardization  of 
consumer  goods  has  become  a 
an  accepted  means  for  the 
the  purchasing  of  products. 

(2)  The  standardization  of 
an  effect  upon  almost  every  1 
clal  activity  In  the  United  Stat^ 

(3)  As    the    production 
ducer    and    consumer    goods 
many  of   these   products 
pbLstlcated  and  more  complex, 
Izatlon   of   products    will    also 
grow. 

(4)  The  expertise  to  develo; 
nlcal  standards  lies  more  In  the 
than  In  Government 

(5)  Federal,  State  and  local 
play  a  very  limited  role  In  the 
tlon  process. 

(6)  Federal,  State  and  local 
Art  Increasingly  relying  on  private 
development   organizations 
tones  and  certification  agenci 
what  products  will  be  made 
public. 

(7)  The  lack  of  a  list  of 
recognized  by  Federal,  State 
emments  as  national  standards 
the  efficient  use  of  existing 
ernment   agencies   In   their 
curement  and  public  information 
which  has  resulted  In  unnecessir 
confusion. 

(8)  The  lack  of  effective 
coordlnaion  of  standardization 
Impeded  the  development  of 
ards;    has  resulted  In   wasteful 
and  has  slowed  the  dlssemlnai 
flolal  technology  to  the 
ducer  markets. 
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(9)  While  the  standardization  process  can 
facilitate  trade,  disseminate  technology.  Im- 
prove communication  between  buyer  and 
seller,  and  promote  InterchangeablUty.  It  can 
also  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  competition 
and  consumers. 

(10)  The  procedures  for  promulgating 
standards,  for  accepting  products  for  testing, 
Inspection  and  certification,  and  for  ensuring 
aggrieved  parties  due  process  are  Inadequate 
and  vary  from  organization  to  organization. 

(11)  Standardization  can  be  a  means  for 
carrying  out  widespread  consumer  deception. 

(12)  The  present  standardization  process 
poses  grave  economic  hardships  for  small 
business  concerns. 

(13)  Built-in  safeguards  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  to  eliminate  restraint  of  trade 
problems  Inherent  in  the  standardization 
process  are  lacking. 

(14)  The  lack  of  a  uniform  p>ollcy  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  standardization  activities 
and  a  list  of  natli^nal  standards  that  are 
recognized  by  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  Impeded  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  States'  participation  In  Interna- 
tional standardization  activities,  which  may 
have  far-reaching  consequences  on  the  bal- 
ance of  treide  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

pmiPosK 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  Is  to  provide  for — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  a  uniform  national 
standardization  process  which  will  create  a 
forum  for  the  kind  of  education  and  sharing 
of  expertLse  that  ultimately  enhances  com- 
petition and  consumer  welfare; 

(2)  a  national  standardization  process 
wlilch  will  eliminate  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion In  both  government  and  the  private 
sector  and  which  will  provide  a  single  set 
of  national  standards; 

(3)  a  system  that  will  ensure  the  effective 
management  and  coordination  of  national 
and  Internationa!  standardization  activities; 

(4)  a  standardization  process  which  en- 
sures open  access  and  procedural  fairness 
to  all  affected  persons  and  organ l2»tlons; 

(5)  the  elimination  of  anticompetitive  ac- 
tivity and  consumer  deception  In  the  stand- 
ardization process: 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  process  which 
will  ensure  adequate  representation  of  the 
United  States  Interests  In  International 
standardization  activities; 

(7)  the  elimination  of  the  quaal-monopoly 
status  that  a  few  laboratories  have  achieved 
In  the  testing.  Inspection  and  certification 
of  products,  and  for  the  Introduction  of 
true  competition  into  this  line  of  commer- 
cial activity; 

(8)  a  system  that  will  ensure  that  testing 
laboratories  and  certification  agencies  per- 
form their  Intended  purposes  without  re- 
straining trade  or  unduly  restricting  con- 
sumer choice;  and 

(9)  procedures  and  safeguards  which  will 
ensure  that  all  national  and  International 
standardlzct'on  activities  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  participant  are  consistent 
with  our  antitrust  laws. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  6    As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Person"  Includes  the  term  "Inter- 
ested Person",  Individuals,  consumers,  con- 
sumer organizations,  educational  Institu- 
tions, partnerships,  associations,  corporations, 
government  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State 
and  and  local  level,  and  other  organizations. 

(2)  "Standard"  means  a  prescribed  set  of 
rules,  conditions  or  requirements,  or  portions 
thereof,  applicable  to  products,  established 
as  a  result  of  a  standards-development  activ- 
ity and  approved  or  promulgated  by  a  stand- 
ards-development organization,  "rhe  term 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  definitions  of 
terms;  methods  of  test;  classifications  of 
components:  specification  of  materials,  per- 
formance or  operations,  delineation  of  pro- 
cedures;   model    codes;    or   measurement   of 


quantity  and  quality  In  describing  materials, 
products,  systems,  services  or  practices.  The 
term  does  not  Include  rules,  conditions,  or 
requirements  that  are  prepared  or  adopted  by 
a  manufacturer,  buyer,  or  marketer  solely 
for  his  own  use. 

(3)  "Performance  Standard"  means  a 
standard,  or  portions  thereof,  which  defines 
objective  criteria  relative  to  the  intended 
use  of  a  product  and  which  prescribes  the 
level  of  performance  that  a  product  must 
achieve  under  defined  conditions,  but  does 
not  prescribe  or  limit  the  physical  form  of 
the  product. 

(4)  "Design  or  Construction  Standard" 
means  a  standard,  or  portions  thereof,  which 
prescribe  or  limit  the  physical  form  of  prod- 
ucts and  the  type  of  material  of  which  such 
products  are  to  be  made,  but,  generally,  does 
not  prescribe  levels  of  performance. 

(5)  "Equivalence"  means  the  standard  a 
testing  laboratory  or  certification  agency  will 
use  to  determine  If  a  product  which  does  not 
conform  to  design  or  construction  specifica- 
tions nonetheless  meets  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  such  specifications.  The  term  means 
equivalent  In  terms  of  performance  and 
safety,  but  not  In  terms  of  design,  construc- 
tion, composition,  or  materials  In  design  or 
construction. 

(8)  "Product"  means  natural  or  manu- 
factured Items,  materials,  systems,  or  asso- 
ciated services  in  both  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer markets.  The  term  does  not  Include — 

(A)  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  311(g).  (h),  and 
(1)   of  title  21,  United  States  Code, 

(B)  food  as  defined  In  sections  321(f),  of 
title  21,  United  States  Code,  including — 

(I)  poultry  products  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tions 457  (c)  and  (f)  of  title  21,  United 
States  Code ) ; 

(II)  meat,  meat  food  products  as  defined 
In  section  601  (J)  of  title  21.  United  States 
Code:  and 

(III)  eggs  and  egg  products  as  defined  In 
section  1033  of  title  21.  United  States  Code. 

(7)  "Standards-Development  Activity"  re- 
fers to  the  preparation  and  promulgation  of 
standards  and  Includes  the  selection  of  com- 
mittees, document  drafting,  review,  ballot- 
ing, resolution  of  negative  votes,  adoption, 
subsequent    revision,   and    related    activities. 

(8)  "Standardization"  refers  to  the  devel- 
opment and  promulgation  of  national  and 
international  standards,  as  well  as  related 
activities  such  as  testing  of  products  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  standards,  and  the 
certification  of  products  as  complying  with 
standards. 

(9)  "Standards-Development  Organiza- 
tion" or  "Standards  Developer"  means  a  pri- 
vate organization,  for  profit  or  not  for  profit, 
which  develops  standards  or  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  developing,  approving,  coordinat- 
ing, or  promulgating  standards  to  be  used, 
either — 

(A)  as  a  reference  by  private  Industry  in 
the  manufacturing  or  marketing  of  products; 

(B)  by  Federal,  State  or  local  governments 
In  procuring  products: 

(C)  as  a  means  of  determining  what  prod- 
ucts should  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; or 

(D)  for  other  purposes. 

(10)  "Accredited  Standards-Development 
Organization"  means  a  standards-develop- 
ment organization  that  has  been  accredited 
by  the  Institute,  based  on  compliance  with 
title  I  and  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder,  and  with  rules,  procedures,  poli- 
cies and  criteria  established  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  title  IV. 

(11)  "Standards-Development  Committee" 
refers  to  any  conunlttee  or  any  subdivision 
thereof  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
standards. 

(12)  'Testing  Laboratory"  or  "Tester" 
means  a  private  organization,  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit,  which  functions  to  determine 
the  properties,  performance,  or  composition 
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of  products;  which  evaluates  the  design  or 
specifications  of  such  requirements  of  stand- 
ards; or  which  lists  products  that  have  been 
so  tested. 

(13)  "Product  Listing"  means  any  list 
which  contains  the  name  of,  or  otherwise 
Identifies,  products  that  have  been  tested. 
Inspected  or  evaluated  by  a  testing  labora- 
tory or  certification  agency,  and  which  Is 
VLsed  In  the  marketing  of  products. 

(14)  "Accredited  Testing  Laboratory" 
means  a  laboratory  which  has  been  accred- 
ited by  the  Institute  In  accordance  with 
title  III;  It  also  includes  the  commonly 
used  term  "nationally  recognized  testing 
laboratory." 

(15)  "Testing  Laboratory  Accreditation" 
means  the  process  set  forth  In  title  III 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  gives 
formal  recognition  to  a  laboratory  as  an 
"Accredited   Testing  Laboratory." 

(16)  "Certification  Agency"  or  "Certifier" 
means  a  private  organization,  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit,  which  makes  available  and 
controls  the  use  of  Its  certificate  of  approval 
for  use  m  connection  with  the  marketing 
of  products.  A  certification  agency  may 
comprise  or  utilize  one  or  more  testing 
laboratories. 

(17)  "Certificate  of  Approval"  means  any 
seal,  statement  of  conformance,  listing,  en- 
dorsement, or  other  affirmation  made  avail- 
able to  producers  or  suppliers  by  a  certifica- 
tion agency. 

(18)  "Product  Certification"  means  a 
process  of  product  evaluation,  including 
testing  and  analysis,  administered  and  man- 
aged by  a  certification  agency,  whereby 
producers  or  suppliers  are  authorized  to 
attest  that  their  products  or  services  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  applicable  standards. 

(19)  "Product  Certifier"  means  a  pro- 
ducer or  supplier  who  Is  authorized  under 
procedures  of  a  product  certification  proc- 
ess to  attest  that  their  products  or  services 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  applicable 
standards. 

(20)  "National  Standard"  refers  to  a 
standard  developed  and  adopted  for  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  which 
Is  developed  In  accordance  with  title  I  and 
Commission  rules  promulgated  thereunder, 
and  with  rules,  procedures  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  pursuant  to  title  IV. 

(21)  "Regional  Sandard''  or  "Local  Stand- 
ard" means  a  standard  which  has  applica- 
bility only  In  certain  regions  or  localities 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  developed  in  accordance 
with  title  I  and  Commission  rules  pro- 
mulgated thereunder. 

(22)  "International  Standard"  means  a 
standard  developed  and  adopted  by  an  inter- 
national standards-development  organiza- 
tion, government  or  nongovernmental,  ard 
recognized  as  having  International  applica- 
bility; it  also  Includes  the  terms  "Multina- 
tional Standard  or  Agreement"  and  "Bilateral 
Standard  or  Agreement." 

(23)  "Multinational  Standard  or  Agree- 
ment" means  a  standard  developed  and 
adopted  by  a  regional  organization. 

(24)  "Bilateral  Standard  or  Agreement" 
means  a  standard  developed  and  adopted  for 
use  within  the  territory  of  two  countries. 

(25)  "International  Standardization  Ac- 
tivity" refers  to  the  negotiation,  development 
and  adoption  of  international  standards,  as 
well  as  related  activities  such  as  the  negotia- 
tion of  International  certification  agree- 
ments. 

(26)  "International  Certification  Agree- 
ment" means  a  system  or  program  estab- 
lished or  recognized  by  agreement  between 
governmental  or  non-governmental  bodies.  In 
two  or  more  countries,  which  provides  for 
mutual  recognition  and  acceptance  of  prod- 
uct certification  programs  and  certificates  of 
approval. 

(27)  "Marketing"  or  "Marketer"  means — 


(A)  the  sale,  offering  for  sale,  advertising, 
promotion  or  distribution  of  products  or 
services; 

(B)  the  Inducement  of  the  use  of  stand- 
ards, product  listings  or  certificates  of  ap- 
proval: or 

(C)  the  inducement  of  adoption  or  accept- 
ance of  standards  under  building  or  other 
codes. 

(28)  "Small  Business  Concern"  means  a 
private  company  having  fifty  employees  or 
less,  and  which  is  not  affiliated  with  another 
company. 

(29)  "Interested  Person"  includes  any  per- 
son who  can  show  that  he  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  standard,  standards-develop- 
ment activity,  testing,  product  listing,  cer- 
tificate of  approval,  marketing,  or  standardi- 
zation act  or  practice  of  the  standards  devel- 
oper, tester,  certifier  or  marketer,  except  that 
such  term  as  used  In  section  102(c)(1)(A) 
means  a  committee  member,  producer,  man- 
ufacturer, ln-»'entor  or  other  person  whose 
product  Is  or  will  be  afl^cted  by  the  stand- 
ardization process. 

(30)  "Formal  Investigation"  means  an 
Investigation  under  part  2,  subpart  A  of  the 
Commission's  Rules  of  Practice,  16  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  2.1,  et  seq. 

(31)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  as  de- 
fined In  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S  C.  44) ,  as  amended. 

(32)  "Antitrust  Laws"  include — 

(A)  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1,  et  seq.) ; 

(B)  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12,  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41,  et  seq.); 

(D)  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act  (16  US.C.  8  and 
9) ;  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b  and  21A). 

(33)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissicm. 

(34)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

(35)  "Bureau"  means  the  National  Bureau 
of    Standards. 

(36)  "Institute"  means  the  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Accreditation  created  in  the 
Netional  Bureau  ol  Standards  under  section 
201(b). 

(37)  "Board"  means  the  National  Standards 
Management  Board  created  under  section  401. 

(38)  "Not-for-profit  Organization"  refers 
to  an  organization  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  has  been  eo 
certified  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(39)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

TITLE    I— NATIONAL     STANDARDIZATION 

FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  The  Commission  shall  have 
primary  authority  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

TRADE    REGULATION    RULE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Immediately  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
Initiate  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  rules 
relating  to  the  procedures  and  practices  of 
standards-development  organizations,  test- 
ing laboratories  and  certification  agencies, 
and  the  use  of  product  listings  and  certifi- 
cates of  approval  in  marketing.  If  the  Com- 
mission is  promulgating  or  has  already  pro- 
mulgated rules  under  Its  existing  authority, 
then  It  shall  modify  or  amend  such  rules, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  set  require- 
ments for — 

(1)  uniform  standards-development  pro- 
cedures which  will  require — 

(A)  that  Interested  persons  receive  ade- 
quate notice  of  standards-development 
activities; 

(B)  that  Interested  persons  have  an  op- 


portunity to  present  views  during  the  stand- 
ards-development process; 

(C)  that  the  membership  of  standards- 
development  committees  be  balanced  so  as 
to  Include  and  to  ensure  effective  representa- 
tion of  all  affected  Intarests  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  consumers,  small  business 
concerns,  users,  manufacturers,  suppliers, 
distributors,  labor,  environmental  and  con- 
servation organizations,  and  state  and  local 
procurement  and  code  ofliclals; 

(D)  maintenance  of  written  records,  ac- 
cessible to  all  Interested  persons,  of  discus- 
sions, decisions  and  drafts  of  standards- 
development  committees,  and  timely  dis- 
tribution of  committee  meeting  minutes  and 
results  of  balloting;  and 

(E)  that  members  of  standards-develop- 
ment committees  have  the  right  to  appeal 
any  action  or  condition.  Interlocutory  or  final, 
taken  or  arising  during  the  development  of  a 
standard. 

( 2 )  the  development  of  standards  which 
will  require — 

(A)  that  standards  are  not  unnecessarily 
stringent; 

(B)  that  standards  be  reviewed  and  up- 
dated when  necessary  to  ensure  that  they 
reflect  existing  or  new  technology,  and.  In 
any  event,  shall  be  reviewed  no  later  than 
every  five  years  and  revised  as  required; 

(Ci  that  performance  standards  be  pre- 
ferred over  design  or  construction  standards; 
and 

(D)  that  standards  contain  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  design  and 
construction  specifications.  In  terms  of  per- 
formance and  safety  requirements,  where 
they  are  an  Integral  part  of  standards. 

(3)  testing  laboratories  and  certlflcatlon 
agencies  to  ensure  fair  objective,  and  non- 
discriminatory testing.  Inspection  and  certi- 
fication of  products. 

(4)  testing  laboratories  and  certlflcatlon 
agencies  which  will  require  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  product  that  does  not  con- 
form in  one  or  more  respects  to  design  or 
construction  specifications  should  be  found 
to  meet  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  such 
specifications  on  the  basis  of  equivalence,  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  5. 

(c)  The  Commission  rules  shall  establish 
requirements  for — 

(1)  appeals  bodies  established  pursxiant  to 
section  113(a)  which  will  ensure  that  such 
bodies 

(A)  consider  complaints  filed  by  an  inter- 
ested person; 

(B)  are  competent  to  hear  and  decide 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  this  title  or 
which  are  the  subject  of  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder,  giving  due  regard 
to  possible  Injury  to  competition  and  con- 
sumers; 

(C)  are  Independent  and  Impartial  with 
respect  to  the  matter  that  Is  being  appealed; 
and 

(D)  have  procedures  to  ensure  a  fair  and 
expeditious  resolution  of  matters  brought 
before  It. 

(2)  standards-development  organizations, 
testing  laboratories  and  certification  agen- 
cies which  will  require  them  to  publicize  the 
existence,  procedures,  membership  and  au- 
thority of  their  appeals  body. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  establish  rules — 

(1)  to  ensure  fair  and  non-deceptive  mar- 
keting by  standards-development  organiza- 
tions, testing  laboratories  and  certification 
agencies  of  their  publications  and  services: 

(2)  to  ensure  fair  and  non-deceptive  use 
of  standards,  product  listings  and  certifi- 
cates of  approval  In  the  marketing  of 
products;  and 

(3)  to  ensure  that  manufacturers  do  not 
unreasonably  condition  a  warranty,  service 
adjustment,  dealer  reimbursement  or  similar 
policy  as  determined  and  defined  by  the 
Commlslon  on  the  use  of  a  product  manu- 
factured In  accordance  with  a  ppeclflc  stand- 
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ard   or   tested.   Inspected   or 
specinc    testing    laboratory 
agency. 

PROMXTLCATION    Of 

Sec.  103.  (a)   Any  Commlsslbn 
existing  or  proposed  rule  reqif  ring 
tion  or  amendment) 
title  shall  be  promulgated  In 
section   653   of   title   5.   UnltKl 
except  that  the  Commission 
terested    persons    an 
presentations  of  data,  views 
In   addition   to  written  su' 
single  opportunity  to  present 
mony  In  writing.  A  verbatim 
be  kept  of  any  oral  presentatibn 

(b)  In  promulgating  rule? 
the  Intent  of  section  102  ( 
Commission  rules  must  reco|nl 

(1)  that   notwithstanding 
effort   of  a   standards   developer 
a  committee  there  may  be 
It  will  be  unable  to  find  a  person 
to  serve;  and 

(2)  the  different  kinds  of 
the  various  kinds  of  product 
develop  so  as  to  ensure  that 
is  appropriate  for  the  particular 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In 
and  113(8)  or  any  Commlsslor 
gated  under  section  102(c)   si  all 

(1)  a  standards-developmen ; 
testing    laboratory    or 
from  establishing  Us  own  apbeals 

(2)  two    or    more    standards 
organizations  or  two  or  more 
torles  or  two  or  more  certlfl 
from  Joining  together  to  est4bllsh 
appeals  body. 
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Sec.  104.   (a)   The  Commlss 
discretion,  exempt  the  actlvlt 
ards-development  organlzatlo)  i 
oratory  or  certification  agenc 
more  of  the  requirements  of 
any   Commission   rules   promi  i 
under,  where  it  deems  such 
the  public  Interest. 

(b)  In  determining  wheth* 
in  the  public  interest  to  exei^pt 
Itles  of   an  organization, 
section  (a)    from  any  require 
102.  the  Comnilsslon  shall  consider 
such  exemption  would  have 
tlon.  consumers  and  the  ov 
this  Act.  If  such  exemption  wbuld 
effect  competition  or  consum  tr 
frustrate  the  overall  purpose  ol 
exemption  shall  not  be  grante< 

(c)  Where   a   manufacturer 
"self-testing    laboratory"    or 
tion    program"   for   the 
Inspecting  or  certifying  its  owin 
is  not  subject  to  the  requlrem^n 
102(b)-(c). 

ENTORCEMENT    DUT*S 

Sec.    105,    (a)    The   Commls|lon 
upon  its  own   Inlt'atlve.  or 
written    petition    filed,    in 
section  106(a).  by  any  Interseled 
view  the  standard,  product  Ust|n? 
of  approval  or  the  operations 
ards  developer,  tester,  certifier 
make  a  preliminary  determination 
the  standard.  standard«-dev 
Ity.   product   ll>!tlns;,   certlflcat  s 
marketlne;  or  standardization 
may   violate   any   provision   o: 
any    Commission    rule 
under. 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  aid  the 
stiaklne  a  preliminary  deternil 
svib«ectlon  (a),  it — 

(A)  shall   consult   with   th 
technical  assistance  or  other  a' 
in  the  exDertl«e  of  the  In«tltu 

(B)  mav  call  upon  other  PdHeral 
on  a  reimbursable  or  nonrelmp 
uDon  State  or  local  aeencles 
able   basis   under  contract  or 
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certified   by   a      contract  with  any  private  person  or  organl- 
certification      zation;  and 

(C)  may  hold  public  hearings  or  conduct 
any  other  investigation  or  proceeding  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  with  re- 
gard to  any  matter  the  sub'ect  of  a  petition 
under  subjection  (a),  the  Commission  shall 
consider  the  pofslble  Injury  to  competition 
and  consumers  resulting  from  the  standard, 
standards-development  activity,  product  list- 
ing, certificate  of  approval,  marketing  or 
standardization  act  or  practice  whether  or 
not  the  petition  raised  these  Issues. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  stand- 
ard, standards-development  activity,  product 
listing,  certificate  of  approval,  marketing  or 
standardization  act  or  practice  in  question 
may  constitute  violations  of  this  title  or 
Commission  rules  promulgated  thereunder, 
and  that  further  action  by  the  Commission 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  then  the 
Commission  shall  initiate  a  formal  Investiga- 
tion. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  apply  only  to 
petitions  filed  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  Commission  rules  promul- 
gated under  this  title. 

RELIEF 

Sec.  106.  (a)  A  petition  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission under  section  105(a)  (2)  shall  set 
forth— 

( 1 )  a  brief  description  of  the  facts  which 
surround  the  standard,  standards-develop- 
ment activity,  product  listing,  certificate  r,f 
approval,  marketing  or  standardization  act  cr 
practice  In  question; 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Injury;  and 

(3)  the  nature  of  the  relief  reqeu'ted. 
An  Informal  statement  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Where  a  p>etltlonlng  party  has  not  ex- 
hausted reasonable  rlehts  of  appeal  provided 
by  a  standards-develooment  organization, 
testing  laboratory  or  certification  aeency.  op- 
erating in  accordance  with  section  102(c)  and 
Commis'lon  rules  promulgated  the'eundor. 
the  Commission  may  require  the  t>etltlonlng 
party  to  first  exhaust  such  rlehts.  unless  the 
petitioning  party  can  establish  a  prima  facie 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission 
that  such  appeal  procedures  will,  under  the 
instant  circumstances,  deprive  such  party  of 
a  nrompt  and  effective  apneal.  If  the  Commis- 
sion requires  a  petitlonln<j  party  to  first  ex- 
haust such  rlehts.  the  120-dav  period  under 
subsection  (c>  Is  stayed  and  the  netitionlns 
party  may  not  initiate  a  civil  action  under 
section  I14^b). 

(c)  Within  120  davs  after  receipt  of  a  oeti- 
tlon  cfeseribed  In  sections  105ra)  (2)  and  106 
(a),  the  Commission  shall  either  grant  or 
deny  the  petition. 

(d)  If  the  Commission  denies  the  petition. 
It  mtist  i^sue  a  written  determination  to  the 
petitioner  at  the  expiration  of  the  120-dav 
period  stating  why  a  formal  Investigation  was 
not  commenced. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  violation  of  anv  provision  of 
this  title  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  any 
Commls.'^ion  rule  promulgated  thereunder 
shall  be  pros««-ut«d  as  and  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  violation  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Pomml'slon  Art. 

(b)  The  Commission  in  addition  to  any 
remedy  which  It  Is  presently  authorized  to 
enforce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  may  also  provHe  for  the  following  rem- 
edies under  this  Act: 

(1)     an    order    requlrln<r    modification    or 
withdrawal  of  standards-development,  test- 
ing. Inspection  or  certification  procedures  or 
practices; 
Institute   for  (2)     an    order    requiring    withdrawal    of 

"istance  with-      standard,    product    listing    or    certificate    of 
approval; 
aaenc'es  (3)    an  order  requlrlntj  modification  of  a 

iirsable  basis,      proposed  or  existing  standard; 

a  reimburs-  (4)    an  order  requiring  development  of  a 

otherwise,  or     new  standard; 
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(5)  an  order  requiring  substitution  of  an 
existing  standard  for  a  standard  more  com- 
monly relied  upon,  but  found  objectionable; 

(6)  an  order  requiring  standards-develop- 
ment organizations,  testing  laboratories  or 
certification  agencies  to  give  notice  of  Com- 
mission action  to  all  Interested  parties  In- 
cluding certifiers,  code  authorities,  purchas- 
ers of  products  marketed  with  reference  to 
the  standard,  product  listing  or  certificate  of 
approval  found  objectionable,  and  to  others; 
or 

(7)  any  other  remedy  found  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  remedies  author- 
ized in  subsection  {b)(3)-(5),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  procedures: 

(1)  Where  the  Commission  orders  modi- 
fication of  a  proposed  or  an  existing  stand- 
ard or  development  of  a  new  standard,  it 
sh-'U  reoulre  the  organization  in  question  to 
undertake  such  action  unless  the  Commis- 
sion has  reason  to  believe  that  such  organi- 
zation will  not  or  cannot  carry  out  the  ac- 
tion ordered. 

(2)  Where  the  Commission  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  organization  in  question  will 
not  or  cannot  carry  out  the  action  ordered, 
it  shall  call  upon  the  Institute,  which  shall 
be  able  to  use  the  facilities  and  expertise  of 
the  Bureau,  for  the  evaluation  or  develop- 
ment of  an  acceptable  standard  under  Its 
Voluntary  Product  Standards  Program. 

(3)  Where  the  Commission  orders  substi- 
tution of  an  existing  standard  for  a  stand- 
ard more  commonly  relied  upon,  but  found 
objectionable,  the  Commission  shall  call 
upon  the  Institute  to  determine  if  the  pro- 
posed substitute  Is  an  acceptable  standard. 

(4)  (A)  When  the  Commission  proceeds  un- 
der paragraph  2,  It  shall  first  have  the  Insti- 
tute make  an  evaluation  of  what  would  be 
an  acceptable  standard  and  report  the  same 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may 
then  require,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
the  organization  in  question  to  proceed  to 
develop  an  acceptable  standard,  using  the 
evaluation  report  as  a  guide.  In  accordance 
with  the  standards-development  procedures 
of  this  title  and  Commission  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

(B)  The  CommLsslon  should  not  procied 
to  have  a  modification  of  a  proposed  or  an 
exlstin";  standard  or  a  new  standard  devel- 
oped under  paragraph  (2)  tinless  It  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  procedures  set  out 
In  subparagraph  (A)  will  not  result  In  an 
acceptable  standard.  Where  the  Commission 
requests  the  Institute,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  to  modify  a  proposed  or  existing 
standard,  or  to  develop  a  standard,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Tnstltute.  In  consultation, 
must  first  determine  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  national  standard  and  that  It  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  for  CJovernment  to  de- 
velop such  a  standard. 

(d)  Whenever  the  CommLsslon  finds  a  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  th's  title  or  any 
C-ommlssion  rule  promulgated  thereunder, 
the  Commission,  throup-h  its  General  Coun- 
sel, mav,  giving  dvie  regard  to  section  113 
(e) .  commence  a  civil  action  in  the  district 
court  cf  the  United  States,  In  anv  district 
in  which  the  partv  resides,  transacts  busi- 
ness or  Is  founrt.  against  any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  Com- 
mLsslon rule  promulgated  thereunder,  to  re- 
cover civil  pena'tlos  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  each  such  violation  resoectlne  unfair 
methods  of  compptitlnn  o'  unfilr  or  fieoentlve 
acts  or  nra'-tlr-es.  w'th  n'-t^ial  knowledee  or 
with  v-nowledce  fairly  implied  on  the  basis 
of  objective  cir'^umstanres  that,  anv  such 
method,  act  or  nrai^tlne  is  tinfalr  or  decep- 
tive and  is  prohibited  by  such  provision  or 
rule. 

NOTICE  TO  8ECR1!TAHY,  TEnpiJAL  DEPARTMEHTS 
AVn    AGENCIES 

Sec.  lOB.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  standards-development  organiza- 
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tlon's,  testing  laboratory's  or  certification 
agency's  standard,  standards-development 
activity,  product  listing,  certificate  of  ap- 
proval, marketing  or  standardization  act  or 
practice  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  Commission  rule  promulgated  there- 
under, the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary and  all  departmeiits  and  agencies 
making  use  of  the  organization's  publications 
or  servicp-s,  of  its  findings  and  conclusions 
by  publishing  the  same  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  notifies  a 
department  or  agency  under  subsection  (a) 
that— 

(1)  an  organization  is  in  violation  of  this 
title  or  Commission  rules  promulgated  there- 
imder,  the  department  or  agency  must  cease 
using  or  relying  upon  such  organization's 
publications  or  services,  unle.ss  such  organi- 
zation comes  Into  compliance  within  six 
months  or  the  Commission  grants  a  longer 
period;  or 

(2)  It  has  ordered  an  organl:^atlon  to  mod- 
ify or  withdraw  a  standard,  the  department 
or  agency  must  cease  using  the  .standard  and 
commence  using  an  alternative  standard  de- 
veloped by  it,  the  Institute  cr  an  organiza- 
tion accredited  by  the  Institute,  unless  an 
acceptable  standard  is  developed  within  two 
years. 

CTANOARDS       DEVELOPERS,       TESTERS,       CERTIFIERS 
AND     MARKETERS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Any  private  organization,  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit,  which  develops  stand- 
ards, which  sponsors  the  activity  of  develop- 
ing cr  adopting  standards,  which  conducts 
the  business  of  testing,  inspecting  or  certi- 
fying products,  which  sells  or  makes  tise  of 
standards,  product  Ustinjs  or  certificates  of 
approval,  or  which  participates  in  standardi- 
zation activities,  in  or  affecting  commerce,  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  standjirds-dovelnpmcnt  organization, 
testing  laboratory  or  certification  agency  s\ib- 
jcct  to  section  1C2  may  submU  its  operitln^ 
rules  and  procedures  to  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  Commission  to 
make  an  initial  determination  whether  they 
comply  with  title  I  and  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  dele:;atc  its  duty 
under  subsection  (b)  to  an  appropriate  bu- 
reau or  division. 

(d)  The  Commission,  the  bureau  or  the 
division,  based  upon  the  information  availa- 
ble to  It  at  the  time  of  the  request,  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest. Inform  the  requesting  organisation 
whether  its  operating  rules  and  procedures 
complv  with  this  title  and  Commission  rules. 

(e)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  re- 
questing organization's  rules  and  procedures 
do  not  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions 
of  section  102  and  Commission  rules  pro- 
mulgated therevmder.  it  must  specifically 
advise  said  organization  of  the  steps  such 
organization  may  undertake  to  come  Into 
compliance. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
rules  and  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing financial  assistance  available  to  stand- 
ards-development organizations  as  provided 
for  in  subsections  (b)-(c). 

(b)  A  not-for-profit  standards-develop- 
ment organization,  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  102,  and  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  Institute  as  a  national 
standards  developer  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  participation  and  representation 
of  consumers,  small  business  concerns  and 
other  Interests  which  otherwise  may  not  be 
represented,  and  to  establish  an  appeals  body, 
as  required  under  sections  102(b)  (1)  (C)  and 
113(a)  and  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder. 

(c)  A  not-for-profit  testing  laboratory  or 
certification  agency  shall  not  be  eligible  for 


financial  assistance,  except  that,  where  such 
testing  laboratory  or  certification  agency  also 
quallfiles  as  an  accredited  national  stand- 
ards-development organization  and  in  com- 
plying with  sections  102(b)(1)(C)  and  113 
(a)  finds  the  additional  cost  an  unmanage- 
able financial  burden,  it  can  request  financial 
assistance  to  the  extent  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a).  If  based  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
request  for  financial  assistance  is  Justified, 
he  may  provide  such  assistance  as  necessary, 
(d)  A  testing  laboratory  or  certification 
agency  Is  eligible  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (c)  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  can  show  that  the  additional  fi- 
nancial burden  resulting  from  compliance 
with  sections  102(b)(1)(C)  and  113(a)  is 
directly  attributable  to  national  standards- 
development  activities. 

FEDERAL     DEPARTMENTS     AND     AGENCIES    PARTICI- 
PATING IN  STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Expenditures  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency  or  authority  of  the  United 
States  lor  the  participation  of  any  officer  or 
employee  in  standards-development  activities 
shall  be  limited  to  national  standards  ac- 
tivities, unless  special  conditions  or  circum- 
stances Justify  participation  In  local  cr 
regional  standards  activities. 

(b)  Whenever  a  Federal  officer  or  employee, 
participating  In  private  standards-develop- 
ment tctlvitles,  has  reason  to  believe  that 
standards  are  not  being  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
Commission  rules  promulgated  thereunder, 
such  officer  or  employee  shall  inform.  In  writ- 
ing, the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  parent 
organization  and  the  relevant  committee.  If 
S'lch  action  fails  to  bring  the  standards- 
development  activity  into  conformance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  Commission 
rules,  such  officer  or  employee  shall  seek  cor- 
rective action  through  the  appeals  body  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  113(a). 

(c)  If  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  Js  un- 
able to  correct  the  nonconforming  stand- 
Rrds-development  activity  under  subsection 
(b),  he  s'lal!  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  de.oartment  or  agency  head,  who. 
if  after  a  review  of  the  fact  lias  reason  to 
believe  that  this  title  or  Commission  rules 
have  been  violated,  shall  file  a  petition  with 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
105(a)  (2)  and  lC6(a). 

(d)  Where  a  department,  agency  or  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  either  by  con- 
tract or  agreement,  uses  a  private  standards- 
development  organization  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard, it  is  the  responsibility  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency  or  authority  to  ensure  compll- 
avce  with  the  requirements  of  section  102, 
unless  such  contract  or  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  one  year  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  any 
department,  agency  or  authority  of  the 
United  States  which  sponsors  or  permits  the 
participation  of  any  officer  or  employee  in 
private  standards-development  activities  to 
ensure  that  such  officer  or  employee  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
Commissions  rules  promulgated  thereunder. 

FEDERAL     USE     OF     NATIONAL     STANDARDS 

Sec.  112  Each  department,  agency  or  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  shall  develop 
guidelines  to  avoid  wa.ste  of  time  and  funds 
developing  duplicate  Government  standards 
where  there  Is  an  existing  acceptable  privat.e 
standard.  Such  guidelines  shall  require  the 
use  of  national  standards  listed  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Standards. 

APPEALS     BODY 

Sec.  113.  (a)  All  standards-development 
organizations,  testing  laboratories  and  certi- 
fication agencies  sub'ect  to  section  102(c), 
must  establish  an  appeals  body  in  accord- 
ance with  said  section  smd  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder. 


(b)  An  appeals  body  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  is  granted  no  powers  under 
this  Act  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  or- 
ders or  decisions.  Such  authority  must  derive 
from  the  organization  or  organization  estab- 
lishing it. 

(c)  A  standards-development  organization, 
testing  la|?oratory  or  certification  agency 
shall  act  in  good  faith  in  determining  wheth- 
er and  to  what  extent  it  will  abide  by  an 
order  or  decision  of  an  appeals  body. 

(d)  An  appeal  under  section  102(b)  (1)  (E) 
shall  not  operate,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  an  appeals  body,  the  Commission  or  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  as  a  stay  of  a 
committee's  activities  or  a  standard. 

(e)  Compliance  with  an  order  or  a  decision 
cf  an  appeals  body  will  not  constitute  an  ab- 
solute defense  to  an  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion arising  out  of  the  matter  decided  by 
the  appeals  body.  However,  If  the  standards 
developer,  tester  or  certifier  is  carrying  out 
the  order  or  abiding  by  the  decision  In  good 
faith,  then  the  Commission  may  seek  only 
such  prospective  or  remedial  relief  as  may 
be  necessary. 

JX/DICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  Judicial  review  of  any  Commission 
rule,  order  cr  decision  pursuant  to  this  title 
will  be  in  accordance  with  those  procedures 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  except  that  any  element 
of  review  set  out  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended,  that  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  rule-making  procedure  de- 
scribed in  section  103  shall  not  apply. 

(b)  Subject  to  sections  105(d)  and  106(b), 
a  person  filing  a  written  petition  pursuant 
to  section  105(a)(2)  and  106(a)  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  seeking 
an  order  to  compel  the  Commission  to  initiate 
a  formal  investigatlcn.  Such  an  action  must 
be  filed  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
Commission's  denial  of  the  petition. 

(c)  The  court  shall  order  the  Commission 
to  Initiate  a  formal  investigation  when  a 
petitioner  can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  court,  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  standard,  standards-develop- 
ment activity,  product  listing,  certificate  of 
approval,  marketing  or  standardization  act 
or  practice  complained  of  violations  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  any  Commission  rule 
promulgated  thereunder;  that  injury  will  or 
has  result  (ed)  to  competition  or  consumers; 
that  a  proceeding  by  the  Commission  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest;  and  that  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  grant  the  petition  was 
unreasonable. 

(d)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (b), 
the  court  shall  have  no  authority  to  com- 
pel the  Commission  to  take  any  action  other 
than  the  initiation  of  a  proceeding  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  105(c). 

(e)  Where  a  party  has  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
under  this  title,  the  court  .shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  actions  without  regard  to 
the  citizenship  or  residence  of  the  parties  or 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

(f )  In  any  civil  action  brought  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  under  thl 
title  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  aggrieved  per- 
son respecting  any  act  or  practice  of  a  stand- 
ards-development organiz.Ttlon,  testing  lab- 
oratory, certification  agency,  marketer  or  any 
person  subject  to  Its  provisions,  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  borne  by  such  organization 
or  person. 

TITLE     II— INTERNA-nONAL     STANDARD- 
IZATION 

DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec.  201.  (n)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
primary  authority  for  the  administration  of 
titles  li.  ITI.  IV  and  V  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  within  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce,  an  Institute  of  Standards  and  Ac- 
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credltatlon  whlcb  shall  develo  >  the  resources 
facilities  and  expertise  necessi  ry- 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  tie  Secretary  In 
the  exercise  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  title  I.  n.  III.  IV  and  V;  and 

(2)  to  assist  and  advise  the  Commission  In 
the  exercise  of  Its  responslblU  ;le3  under  title 
I  at  the  request  of  the  Comn|lsslon 
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Sec.   202.   The  Secretary, 
stltute — 

(1)  shall  Identify  International 
izatlon  activities  which  may  a; 
feet   the  commerce  and 
of  the  United  States: 

(2)  shall  provide  for 
tlon  by  private  not-for-profit 
or  governmental  bodies  of  the 
In  such  standardization  activities 

(3)  shall   encourage   the 
tlonal  standards  and  1 
tlon  agreements  listed 
205(e): 

(4)  shall  Inform  and  consult 
retary  of  State  with  respect  t( 
plated  action  which  Involves 
tlonal  relations  of  the  United 

(5)  shall  ensure  that  ootlmutn 
of  the  capabilities  and 
not-for-proflt    standards- 
nlzatlons,  which  are  accredited 
stltute; 

(6)  may  conduct  such 
studies,  by  contract  or  otherw  s 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  dut  es 
title: 

(7)  may   enter   Into   grants 
other  arrangements.  Including 
services  of  government  emolofees 
any  private  not-for-proflt  __ 
performance  of  International 
activities  In  furtherance  of  an 
established  under  section  203: 

(8)  may  establl«h  such 
scribe  such  rules,  regulations 
fee  schedules  as  mav  be 
ministration  of  this  title 

OESICNATION    OF    BEPRESENTA  nv 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary 
and   establish   arrangements   t 
aporoorlate    representation    of 
States  Interests  In  Internationa 
tlon  activities  through  privats 
organizations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  ^ 
lines  for  the  selection  aid 
private  persons  to  represent  the 
Interests  In  International 
tlvltles.  and  for  their  removal 
lines  shall  include: 

(1)  provisions  which  will  . 
affected  Interests  are  represen 
anee  with  section  102fb)  (1)  (A 
and   Commission    rules 
under: 

(2)  provisions  which  win  ens 
private  persons  are  made  aware 
representatives  of  the  United 

(3)  provisions  which  will  Inform 
vate  persons  that  they  are  to 
Interests  of  the  general  public, 
personal  Interests  or  the  in 
vate  concern:  and 

(4)  provisions  which   make 
persons  aware  that  failure  to 
subsections    (b)  (2)    or    (3) 
sistent  with   the   purpose  of 

(c)  Where  the  Secretary  fii^ds 
any  court  acting  pursuant  to 
that   any   private   person   has 
failed  to  comply  with  subsection 
(3).  In  any  material  way.  he 

( 1 )  remove  such  person  as  a 
representative,   and 

(2)  prohibit  his  future  ^_ 
ternatlonal  standardization 
thU  tlUe. 


1  teres  ts 
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GOVERNMENTAL 

Sec.  204.    (a)    Where  the  _ 
mines  that  the  participation 
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for-profit  organizations  under  arrangements 
established  pursuant  to  section  203(a)  has 
been  Insufficient  or  where  the  Secretary  is 
unable  to  establish  such  arrangements  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a).  he  shall  make  ar- 
rangements for  direct  governmental  parti- 
cipation In  International  standardization  ac- 
tivities to  the  extent  necessary. 

(b)  Before  the  Secretary  proceeds  under 
subsection  (a)  to  arrange  direct  governmen- 
tal participation  In  International  standard- 
ization activities,  he  shall  consult  with  the 
committees  established  under  section  209(a) . 

(c)  Any  department  or  ageney  may  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis  and  may  supply  spe- 
cial technical  services  of  Its  employees  to  as- 
sist private  not-for-proflt  organizations  In 
the  performance  of  International  standardi- 
zation activities.  The  Secretary  shall  be  cur- 
rently informed  of  any  special  technical 
services  of  employees  furnished  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  In  assisting  private  not-for- 
profit  organizations  In  the  performance  of 
International  standardization  activities. 

REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Before  an  international 
standard  or  International  certification  agree- 
ment is  listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e).  the  Secretary  or  designee 
must  review  the  proposed  standard  or  agree- 
ment to  determine  whether  it  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  an  Interna- 
tional standard  or  International  certification 
agreement  Is  in  the  public  Interest,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  standard  or  agree- 
ment on  the  public  and  occupational  health 
and  safety  or  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, taking  Into  account  applicable  public 
health,  safety  or  environmental  quality  reg- 
ulations, directives  and  standards: 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  standard  or  agree- 
ment on  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  standard  or  agreement 
upon  competition  and  consumers  in  the 
United  States: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  standard  or 
agreement  being  considered  Is  supported  by 
the  affected  Interests  as  Identified  in  sec- 
tion 102(b)(1)(C)  and  Commission  rules 
promulgated  thereunder: 

(5)  the  views  of  the  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  209(a);  and 

(6)  the  technical  adequacy  of  and  need 
for  any  proposed  standard  or  agreement  and 
whether  such  standard  or  agreement  Is  ap- 
propriate and  reasonably  limited  to  meeting 
the  need. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  listing  of  any  International 
standard  or  International  certification  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  of  his  Intent  to  list  such  standard, 
agreement  or  modification  thereof.  Such  no- 
tice shall  Include  a  brief  description  of  the 
standard,  agreement  or  modification  and  an 
Invitation  for  any  person,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  publloatlon  of  such  notice, 
to  submit  comments  with  regard  to  the  items 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  through  (6)  or 
any  other  data,  views  or  arguments. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  for  longer 
periods  or  extend  the  period  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  for  p>ersons  to  present  their 
comments  on  the  proposed  listing  of  an 
International  standard  or  International  cer- 
tification agreement.  He  shall  also  furnish  a 
complete  text  of  the  proposed  standard  or 
agreement  upon  request,  to  any  person  de- 
siring to  comment  thereon. 

(e)  Unless  It  is  not  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  list,  under  a 
classification  system  to  be  devised  by  him,  a 
complete  text  of  all  International  standards. 
International  certification  agreements,  or  any 
modification  thereof,  negotiated  or  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  title  In  the  Library 
of  Standards. 


EVALUATION   OF  CERTIFICATION  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Where  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  International  certification 
agreements  Is  deemed  to  l>e  In  the  public  In- 
terest, the  Secretar>'.  subject  to  sections  205 
(c)  and  209(b),  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  acceptance  of  foreign  product  certifi- 
cation systems. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  requirements  tlie 
Secretary's  procedures  may  set  forth,  they 
shall  require  foreign  certifiers  to  comply  with 
the  Items  £et  out  In  section  307(b)(1)  and 
(2)  to  ensure  that  such  certifiers  have  the 
facilities,  personnel  and  follow-up  procedures 
to  document  compliance  v/lth  a  standard  Ini- 
tially and  on  a  continuous  basis. 

FEES     AND     CHARGES 

Sec.  207.  Where  Information  Is  furnished 
or  services  rendered  under  sections  205(d) 
and  205,  the  Secretary  may  establish  reason- 
able fees  or  charges  therefor.  Amounts  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  such  fees  or  charges  may 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  against  which  the  cost  of  per- 
forming the  services  was  charged. 

FEDERAL   USE  OF  INTERNATIONAL   STANDARDS   AND 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  208.  Each  department  and  agency  shall 
develop  guidelines  which  encourage  appropri- 
ate use  of  applicable  International  standards 
and  which  give  appropriate  recognition  to  in- 
ternational certification  agreements  listed 
pursuant  to  section  205(e)  In  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  or  services  for  Its  use. 

POLICT   GUIDANCE   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  To  provide  policy  guidance 
and  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  title,  there  shall 
be  established  (1)  an  Interagency  commit- 
tee on  International  standardization  policy 
consisting  of  members  representing  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Defense,  Justice, 
Interior,  State,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Commerce.  Labor.  Treasury,  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  Transportation,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Environmental  Prdectlon  Agency, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  such  other  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
deems  advisable,  and  (2)  a  public  commit- 
tee on  International  standardization  policy 
consisting  of  members  representing  all  Inter- 
ests affected  as  Identified  In  section  102(b) 
(1)(C)  and  Commission  rules  promulgated 
thereunder.  The  Secretary  or  his  designee 
from  the  Institute  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
such  committees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  committees  in  considering  v/hether  a 
particular  international  standardization  ac- 
tivity would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
committees  shall  oe  kept  advised  of  all  inter- 
national standardization  activities  pending 
before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  not  Included  as  a 
member  of  the  Interagency  committee  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  not 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  AND  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  or  any 
Interested  person  may  at  any  time  petition 
the  Secretary  for  the  delisting  of  an  inter- 
national standard  or  International  certifica- 
tion agreement  listed  under  section  205(c) 
on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest,  elvlng  due  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  205(b)    and  605. 

(b)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (a). 
the  Commission,  if  not  a  party,  may  Inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right. 

(c)  A  petition  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
set  forth — 

(1)  a  brief  description  of  the  facts  which 
surround  the  standard  or  agreement; 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  injury;   and 

(3)  the    nature    of    the    relief    requested 
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An  Informal  statement  will  be  suRiciejit  to 
meet    the   requiremsnts    of    thl.s    subsection. 

(U)  After  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e),  initiate  a  proceeding  under  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  on  the 
Issues  raised  In  the  petition.  The  Secretary 
sli.iU  designate  a  hearing  examiner  and  {;i\c 
reasonable  notice  of  the  hearing  and  an  op- 
portunity lor  interested  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearing  through  the  submission 
of  written  data,  views  or  arguments.  The 
petitioner  may  pre.sent  data,  views  or  argii- 
ments  orally  as  a  matter  of  right:  whenever 
requestPti  by  the  Commission,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  Intervening  persons  a  reabonab.'e 
opportunity  to  present  data,  views  or  ar,-;u- 
ments  orally  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The 
testimony  in  any  such  hearing  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  and  together  wlih  written  .sub- 
missions, shall  constitute  the  record.  Aftei 
consideration  of  all  relevant  material  pre- 
sented upon  such  record,  the  hearing 
examiner  will  make  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law.  Such  findings  and  con- 
clusions, together  with  the  record,  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  make  a 
decision  based  on  the  record  whether  or  not 
to  delist  the  international  standard  or 
International  certification  agreement  as  re- 
quested by  the  petitioner.  Such  decision  shall 
include  the  findings  and  conclu.sions  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Where  a  party  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion petitions  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  he  may  refuse  to  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding as  provided  by  subsection  (d)  if  he 
determines  that  the  petition  does  not  present 
a  meritorious  complaint.  The  Secretary  shall 
reduce  to  writing  his  reasons  for  denying  ihe 
petition,  and  pro\  ide  the  petitioning  party 
with  a  copy  of  his  written  determination 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  petition. 

JI7DICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  211.  (8>  Judicial  review  of  the  .Secre- 
tary's determinations  made  pursviant  to  this 
title  may  be  had,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
publication  of  his  decision,  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  by — 

(1)  the  Commission,  through  its  General 
Counsel,  when  the  Secretary's  decision  Is  not 
to  delist  an  International  standard  or  Inter- 
national certification  agreement  pursuant  to 
a  petition  imder  section  210:  or 

(2)  any  Interested  person. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  In- 
cluding that  provision  that  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  be  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record  be- 
fore the  court,  including  any  additional 
evidence  adduced.  Upon  a  showing  that  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  is  not  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole,  giving  due  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  205(b)  and  505,  the  court  can 
grant  relief  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary's 
denial  of  a  petition  pursuant  to  section  210 
(e),  the  petitioner  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  seeking  an  order  to 
compel  the  Secretary  to  initiate  a  proceed- 
ing as  described  in  section  210(d). 

(d)  If  the  petitioner  can  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence,  that  the  Secretary's  refusal 
to  initiate  a  proceeding  Is  not  in  the  public 
Interest,  giving  due  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  205(b)  and  505.  the  court  shall 
order  the  Secretary  to  Initiate  the  proceed- 
ing. 

(e)  In  any  action  under  subsection  (c) .  the 
court  shall  have  no  authority  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  take  any  action  other  than  the 
initiation  of  a  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
section  210(d) 


(f)  Where  a  party  has  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court 
under  this  title,  the  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction over  such  actions  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  or  residence  of  the  parties 
or  the  amount  in  controversy. 

REPOBT 

Sec.  212.  On  or  before  the  31st  of  January 
of  each  year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congrefs  an  annual  report  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  title  and  may  include 
such  recommendations  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate. 

TITLE  in— TESTING  LABORATORY 
ACCREDITATION 

VOLUNTART   NATIONAL  LABORATORY 
ACCREDITATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary,  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  devise  a  program  and  set  forth 
procedures  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
voluntary  national  laboratory  accreditation 
program.  If  the  Secretary  Is  devising  or  has 
already  devised  such  a  program  under  his 
existing  authority,  then  he  shall  modify  or 
amend  such  program,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

SECRETARY'S    DUTIES    AND  AUTHOMTT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  as  soon  as 
practical,  shall  Identify  those  clas-es  of  tech- 
nology or  specific  products  for  which  It  Is  in 
the  public  interest  to  accredit  testing  labora- 
tories. 

(b)(1)  Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  It 
is  in  the  public  Interest  to  accredit  testing 
laboratories  for  a  class  of  technology  or  a 
specific  product,  he  shall  make  preliminary 
findings  supporting  such  decision,  publish 
notice  of  said  findings  and  allow  all  persons 
desiring  to  do  so  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon. 

( 2 )  Where  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest  to  accredit  testing  labora- 
tories for  a  specific  product,  he  must,  In  his 
preliminary  findings,  show  that  he  Is  unable 
to  place  the  product  into  an  existing  class  of 
technology. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  com- 
ments received  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  make  a  final  decision  (1)  that  it  Is  in  the 
public  interest  to  accredit  testing  labora- 
tories or  (ii)  withdraw  his  prclin^inary  find- 
ings. The  final  decision  must  be  accom- 
panied by  final  findings  and  the  same  pub- 
lished for  public  review. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary's  final  decision  is  that 
It  Ls  In  the  public  Interest  to  accredit  test- 
ing laboratories,  then  he  must  simultane- 
ously publish  In  th  Federal  Hegister  that  he 
will  form  a  National  Laboratory  Accredita- 
tion Criteria  Committee  purs'uant  to  section 
303  or  that  he  will  utilize  an  existing  criteria 
committee  previously  established  under  sec- 
tion 303.  Except  where  the  Secretary  utilizes 
an  existing  committee,  the  publication  shall 
outline  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee. Its  size  and  the  basis  for  the  selection 
of  Its  members. 

(c)  The  Secretary's  statement  setting  forth 
the  basis  for  his  preliminary  findings  that  It 
13  In  the  public  Interest  to  accredit  testing 
laboratories  shall,  at  a  minimum,  address — 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  accreditation  on  the 
public  and  occupational  health  and  safety  or 
the  qtiallty  of  the  environment,  taking  into 
account  applicable  public  health,  safety  or 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  taking  Into 
account  applicable  public  health,  safety  or 
environmental  quality  regulations,  directives 
and  standards: 

(2)  the  effect  upon  competition  and  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  accreditation  Is 
supported  by  the  affected  Intere.sts  eis  Iden- 
tified In  .section  102(b)(1)(C)  and  Commis- 
sion rules  promulgated  thereunder: 

(4)  the  effect  accreditation  will  have  upon 
the  Individual  inventor  and  small  business 
concern; 


(5)  whether  accreditation  will  accelerate 
testing.   Inspecting  and   related   services; 

(6)  whether  there  exists  laboratories  or 
the  possibility  of  new  laboratories  being  get 
up  which  win  have  the  capability  to  perform 
the  necessary  testing,  inspecting  and  re- 
lated services;  and 

(7)  whether  It  is  feasible  and  practical 
to  accredit  testing  laboratories  that  serve 
or  may  serve  the  class  of  technology  or  prod- 
uct. 

(d)  If.  based  upon  experience,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  procedural  requirements 
of  se.-tlons  302(b)(1)  and  (3),  304(a)-(c), 
and  305(a) -(c)  are  too  cumbersome,  he  can 
amend  such  procedures  so  long  as  all  affected 
interests  are  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  the  amendments  and  the  new 
procedural  requirements  are  equitable  to  all 
affected  Interests. 

NATIONAL  LABORATORY  ACCREDITATION  CRITERIA 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  303.  (a)  Subject  to  section  302(b)(4) 
and  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  criteria  committees 
to  develop  general  and  specific  criteria  to 
accredit  testing  laboratories  that  serve  a 
class  of  technology  or  a  specific  product. 

(b)  The  membership  of  a  criteria  commit- 
tee shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  affected  interests  as  Identified  by  section 
102(b)  (1)  (C)  and  Commission  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point a  chairman  of  each  criteria  committee 
established. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  establish  additional 
rules  and  procedures  for  a  criteria  commit- 
tee which  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL  AND  SPECDTC 
CRITERIA 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Upon  the  development  of 
proposed  general  and  specific  criteria  by  a 
criteria  committee,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 307.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  no- 
tice of  the  complete  text  of  the  proposed 
general  and  specific  criteria  and  allow  all 
persons  desiring  to  do  so  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  such  criteria. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  all  written  and  oral 
comments,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
criteria  committee  to  conduct  and  return  to 
hlrn.  In  WTltlng,  its  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  comments. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  criteria 
committee's  evaluation  and  recommenda- 
tions, prepare  his  evaluation  and  publish  the 
same  by — 

(1)  announcing  the  final  general  and  spe- 
cific criteria  that  testing  laboratories  must 
meet  In  order  to  be  accredited  and  the  date 
such  criteria  shall  go  into  effect; 

(2)  announcing  that  the  proposed  general 
end  specific  criteria  will  be  further  developed 
before  final  publication;  or 

(3)  announcing  that  the  proposed  general 
and  specific  criteria  will  be  withdrawn  from 
further  consideration. 

NOTICE    AND    PUBLICATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  notice  reqvilred  under 
sections  302(b)  (1)  and  304(a)  shall  also  con- 
tain a  statement  that  all  persons  have  at 
least  thirty  days  for  the  submission  of  writ- 
ten comments. 

(b)  All  persons  desiring  to  express  their 
views  in  an  Informal  hearing  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  within  fifteen  days  after  the  notice 
Is  published. 

(c)  Where  Informal  hearings  are  held,  the 
period  allowed  for  the  submission  of  written 
comments  shall  be  extended  to  the  date  on 
which  such  hearings  are  held. 

(d)  All  publications  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  be  made  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

LABORATORY    ACCREDITATION    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  306  (a)  The  Secretary  shall — 
( 1 )  develop  a  procedure  v;hereby  any  test- 
ing laboratory  (independent  or  self -testing) 
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DTTTTES  AND  ATTTHORITT  OF  CRrTEWA 

Sec.  307.  (a)  At  the  request 
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laboratories  that  serve  a  class  ol 
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(b)  A  criteria  con^nlttee  shall- 

(1)  develop  general  criteria 
Insure  that  testing  laboratories 

(A)  the  ability  to  perform 
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made  a  matter  of  public  record. 
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eral  and  specific  criteria, 
sections    (b)    and    {c)(l),"a 
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(2)  shall  not  establish  unnecessarily 
stringent  criteria  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  unduly  restraining  trade  or  limiting  con- 
sumer choice;  and 

(3)  shall  take  no  action  regarding  stand- 
ardization beyond  its  authority  to  develop 
criteria  for  testing  laboratories  under  this 
title. 

ACCREDITATION    OF    TTSTINO    LABORATOBIES 

Sec.  308.  (a)  If  a  testing  laboratory  Is  found 
to  meet  the  general  and  specific  criteria 
established  for  a  class  of  technclogy  or  a 
specific  product  and  all  applicable  provisions 
of  this  title  and  rules  promulgated  there- 
under, which  establish  antecedent  conditions, 
It  shall  be  granted  accreditation. 

(b)  A  testing  laboratory  can  seek  accredi- 
tation for  one  or  mere  classes  of  technology 
or  one  or  more  specific  products,  where  gen- 
eral and  specific  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

(c)  A  testing  laboratory  does  not  have  to 
have  the  capabilities  to  test  and  certify  all 
the  products  in  a  given  class  of  technology 
in  order  to  gain  accreditation. 

(d)  Where  a  new  product  Is  introduced  into 
tho  marketplace  a-^d  It  falls  within  an  exist- 
ing class  of  technology,  a  laboratory  ac- 
credited In  that  class  of  technology  is  auto- 
matically accredited  to  test  and  Inspect  the 
product  if  It  has  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional competence  to  evaluate  the  product. 

(e)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  denies  a  laboratory 
accreditation,  he  must  set  forth  his  reasons 
in  writing  and  provide  the  laboratory  with  a 
copy  of  same. 

(2)  Where  a  testing  lab:ratory  Is  denied 
accreditation,  it  shall  have  thirty  days  from 
tho  receipt  of  such  notification  to  request  an 
informal  hearing  for  reconsideration. 

ATTDIT.    ADVERTISING.     FEES    AND  ,RE:X)RDS 

Sec.  309.  A  laboratory  receiving  accredita- 
tion under  this  title  must — 

(1)  agree  to  be  examined  and  audited.  Ini- 
tially, and  on  a  continuing  basis; 

(2)  pay  accreditation  fees  and  charges: 

(3)  avoid  reference  to.  and  forbid  others 
utilizing  Its  service  from  making  reference 
to  Its  accreditation  status  In  consumer 
media; 

(4)  provide  open  access  to  all  persons.  In- 
cluding foreign  manufacturers,  seeking  lt3 
services: 

(5)  examine  only  those  products  which  It 
has  the  capabilities  to  test  and  Inspect; 

(6)  maintain  a  list  of  all  products  It  has 
tho  capabilities  of  testing  and  Inspecting,  and 
be  prepared  to  make  such  list  available  to 
the  public,  auditors  and  examiners:  and 

(7)  maintain  a  list  of  all  products  it  has 
tested  and  inspected,  and  be  prepared  to 
make  such  list  available  to  auditors  and  ex- 
aminers. 

EVALUATION     AND     ACCREDITATION 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  evaluation,  accredita- 
tion and  audit  of  testing  laboratories  ini- 
tially and  on  a  continuing  basis  to  ensure 
compliance,  shall  be  done  by  the  Institute 
or  by  a  person  or  an  organization  designated 
by  It. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Institute  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  private  persons  or  orginiza- 
tlons.  except  those  which  present  a  poten- 
tial confilct  of  Interest,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  testing  laboratories  evaluated,  ac- 
credited and  audited. 

removal,     withdrawal    OB    TERMINATION 
OF    ACCREDITATION 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  set  forth 
procedures  to  allow  a  testing  laboratory  to 
terminate  its  participation  and  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Departments  accredita- 
tion program  at  any  time  by  giving  written 
notice  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  move  a  product 
from  one  class  of  technology  to  another, 
merge  two  or  more  classes  of  technology  into 
a  single  class  of  technology,  or  divide  a  sin- 


gle class  of  technology  Into  two  or  more 
classes  of  technology  for  accreditation  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  cease  accreditation 
of  testing  laboratories  for  a  class  of  tech- 
nolrgy  or  a  specific  product  If  he  finds  that 
there  Is  no  longer  a  public  need  to  accredit 
such  laboratories. 

(d)  Where  the  Secretary  acts  pursuant  to 
subsections  (b)  or  (c),  he  must — 

(1)  issue  preliminary  findings  which  shall 
be  published; 

(2)  allow  sixty  days  for  all  persons  desiring 
to  do  so  to  submit  written  comments  on  his 
preliminary  findings;  and 

(3)  allow  those  wanting  to  express  their 
views  in  an  Informal  hearing  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  to.  If  notified  within  thirty  days 
after  his  preliminary  findings  are  published. 

(e)  After  evaluating  the  comments  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  subsection  (d) ,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  notice  of  his  final 
findings  or  a  notice  withdrawing  his  pre- 
liminary findings.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
basis  for  the  Secretary's  final  findings  or 
withdrawal  of  his  preliminary  findings. 

(f)  Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  re- 
quirements in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (1)  of 
section  307  and  section  309  will  constitute 
sufficient  cause  for  the  Secretary  to  with- 
draw a   laboratory's   accreditation. 

FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Where  a  testing  laboratory 
accreditation  program  has  been  established 
for  a  class  of  technology  or  a  specific  product 
in  accordance  with  this  title,  all  departments 
and  agencies  requiring  the  services  of  an 
accredited  testing  laboratory  for  the  class  of 
technology  or  the  product,  must  use  those 
laboratories  listed  by  the  Institute  as  being 
accredited. 

(b)  If  no  accreditation  program  has  been 
established  In  accordance  with  this  title  for 
the  class  of  technology  or  the  product  In 
question,  then  the  department  or  agency 
shall  ask  the  Secretary  to  establish  an  ac- 
creditation program.  "The  Secretary,  the  de- 
partment or  the  agency  will  not  be  required 
to  comply  with  section  302.  subsection  (c) 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  304.  and  subsections 
(b)  through  (d)  of  section  306,  except  as  to 
the  latter  section,  the  department  or  agency 
shall  identify  the  class  of  technology  or  the 
product  as  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(c)  If  the  department  or  agency  can  show 
that  being  required  to  go  through  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  this  title,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exclusions  of  subsection  (b),  would 
be  too  time  consuming  or  would  seriously 
hamper  Its  functions,  it  may  establish  Its 
own  accreditation  program. 

JTTDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  313.  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
decisions  under  this  title  shall  be  had  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  section 
211. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  STANDARDS  MAN- 
AGEMENT BOARD  ESTABLISHMENT 
Sec  401.  There  Is  hereby  established  as  an 
independent  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  In  the  executive  branch,  a  National 
Standards  Management  Board  which  Eftiall 
develop  the  necessary  rules,  procedures,  poli- 
cies and  criteria  to  manage  and  coordinate 
this  country's  national  standards-develop- 
ment activities. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  ol 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
and  twenty  members  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
ident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  from  among  representatives 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  In- 
dustry, labor  and  consumers.  ~ 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected,  on  the  following  basts: 
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(1)  one  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  one  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  wlthovit  regard  to  the  provision  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service; 

(2)  four  from  lists  of  qualified  Individ- 
uals recommended  by  organizations  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative 
of  State  and  local  governments; 

(3)  five  from  ILsts  of  qualified  Individuals 
recommended  by  organizations  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative  of 
industry; 

(4)  two  from  lists  of  qualified  Individxials 
recommended  by  organizations  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative  of  small 
business  concerns; 

(5)  four  from  lists  of  qvtalified  Individtials 
recommended  by  organizations  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  representative  of  con- 
sximers;  and 

(6)  three  from  lists  of  qualified  individuals 
recommended  by  organizations  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative  of  labor. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Board  Initially 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  of- 
fice as  follows — 

(1)  six  whose  terms  of  office  Shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  two  years: 

{ 2 )  seven  whose  terms  of  office  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  four  years:  and 

(3)  seven  whose  terms  of  office  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  six  years. 

(e)  Successors  to  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  apDolnled  to  terms  of  office  expiring 
six  years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  their  predecessors  were  ap- 
pointed. Any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  any  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  comoensa- 
tlon  at  a  rate  fixed  bv  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  the  highest  daily  rate  for  Grade 
GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  dav  thev  are  encaccd 
In  the  duties  of  the  Boaid.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  servlnT  awav  from  their 
home  or  regular  place  of  busln»«^  f-ic"  mav 
be  allowed  travel  exDen.se,  Including  per  dlein 
In  lieu  o*'  subsistence  as  Is  aiithorizod  under 
section  .'5703  of  tIMe  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

DirriEs 
Sec  403.   (a)   The  Board  shall  develop  rules, 
procedures,  policies  and  criteria  to  be  u.sed 
by  the  Institute — 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  stand- 
ard.s-develonment  organizations;  and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  listing  and  approv- 
ing National  Standards. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall — 

(1)  establish  procedural  orovlsions  to  en- 
sure that  national  standards  activities  of 
accredited  standards-development  organiza- 
tions are  managed  and  coordinated  to 
achieve: 

(A)  clearly  defined  objectives  and  priori- 
ties for  standards  development; 

(B)  maximum  utilization  of  private  sector 
expertise    m   standard   development; 

(C)  maximum  benefits  of  standardization 
In  the  areas  of  traditional  Government  con- 
cern, including 

( 1 )  public  health,  safety  and  protection 
of  the  environment, 

(2)  reduction  of  cost  and  improvement  of 
quality  in  public  purchasing, 

(3)  promotion  of  national  economic  de- 
velopment, and 

(4)  prevention  of  barriers  to  international 
trade; 

(D)  maximum  economic  benefits  of 
standardization  in  the  private  sector  re- 
sulting from  Improved  efficiency  In — 


(1)  technical  communications  between 
buyers  and  sellers, 

(2)  utilization  of  natural  resources,  and 

(3)  training  and  utilization  of  labor  re- 
sources; and 

(E)  the  elimination  of  the  duplication  of 
standards  development  activity  within  and 
between  the  Government  and  the  private 
sector. 

(2)  establish  procedural  provisions  to  en- 
sure that  National  Standard.s — 

(A)  are  written  so  as  to  allow  applica- 
bility throughout  the  United  States; 

(B)  reflect  the  most  appropriate  use  of 
new  and  advanced  technology: 

(C)  can  be  readily  adopted  by  reference 
or  by  Incorporation  into  official  documents 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  governments  for 
such  pvirposes  as  regulatory  codes,  procure- 
ment specifications  and  certification  pro- 
grams: and 

(D)  are  recognized  by  other  countries  and 
International  standardization  bodies  as  hav- 
ing national  acceptance  and  Government 
endorsement  within  the  United  States. 

(3v  establish  any  additional  management 
practices  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  and  which  do  not  conflict 
with  title  I  and  Comml5slon  rules  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

(c)  The  Board  shall,  in  accordance  with 
section  405,  develop  proposed  rules,  pro- 
cedures, policies  and  criteria  no  later  than 
twelve  months  after  its  members  are  ap- 
pointed and  final  rules,  procedures,  poli- 
cies and  criteria  no  later  than  four  months 
after   receiving   public   comment   thereon. 

MEETINGS 

Sec  404.  (a)  In  carrying  cat  its  responsi- 
bilities under  section  403(c),  the  Board  may 
meet  as  often  as  necessary.  Thereafter,  it 
snail  meet  once  every  two  years,  or  sooner 
if  so  requested  by  the  Chairman,  to  review 
the  rules,  procedures,  policies  or  criteria  by 
which  the  national  standards  system  is 
managed. 

(b)  Fourteen  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  qviorum  for  the  transaction  of 
normal  business  and  meetings.  Any  action  by 
the  Board  which  will  effect  the  management 
of  the  national  standards  system  shall  require 
a  two-thirds  majority  vote  and  must  go 
through  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section 
405. 

(c)  A  transcript  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  shall  be  kept  and  made  available  for 
public  inspection. 

RULES.    PROCEDURES,   POLICIES   AND   CRITERIA 

Sec  405.  (a)  In  exercising  its  authority 
and  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
section  403,  the  Board  shall  develop  proposed 
rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria,  and 
allow  public  comment  before  publishing  its 
final  rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria. 

(b)  Upon  the  development  of  proposed 
rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria  pur- 
suant to  section  403,  the  Board  shall  publish 
a  notice  thereof  and  the  cniplete  text  of 
such  proposed  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  in  the  Federal  Register  and  allow  all 
persons  desiring  to  do  so  sixty  days  to  .submit 
written  comments  thereon. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  all  written  comments, 
the  Board  shall  review  the  comments  and  de- 
velop its  final  rules,  procedures,  policies  and 
criteria  and  publish  same  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec  406.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  serve  as  the  Board's  Executive  Secretary 
and  shall  provide  secretarial,  clerical  and 
other  services  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Board's  business.  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Institute,  shall  implement  the  Board's  final 
rules,  procedures,  policies  and  criteria  and 
administer  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  effective  management  and  co- 
ordination of  national  standards-develop- 
ment activities. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  establish  procedures  for  accrediting 
standards-development  organizations  that 
are  found  to  meet  the  applicable  criteria, 
and  have  agreed  to  observe  the  applicable 
rules,  procedures  and  policies  established  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  its  responsibilities  un- 
der subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  (1)  of  section 
403; 

(2)  list  as  National  Standards  those  stand- 
ards which  are  found  to  meet  the  applicable 
criteria  established  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
sections  (a)(2)   and   (b)(2)   of  section  403; 

(3)  delist  a  standard  when  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  standard  violates  title  I  or 
Commission  rules  promulgated  thereunder 
and  when  an  acceptable  standard  is  not  de- 
veloped within  the  time  period  provided 
under  section  108(b)  (2).  The  Secretary  must 
set  forth  his  reasons  for  such  delisting  in 
WTitlng.  provide  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
standards-development  organization,  and 
publish  notice  of  such  delisting  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regi«:ter. 

(4)  withdraw  the  accredited  status  of  a 
standards-development  organization  which 
the  Commi-ssion  has  found  In  violation  of 
title  I  and  which  has  failed  to  come  into 
compliance  within  the  time  period  set  by  the 
Commission.  When  the  Secretary  denies  or 
withdraws  a  standards-development  organi- 
zation's accreditation,  he  must  set  forth  his 
reasons  in  writing  and  provide  said  organiza- 
tion with  a  copy  of  same; 

(5)  provide  a  standards  activities  Informa- 
tion service: 

(6)  conduct  research  and  analysis  to  deter- 
mine tlie  economic  impact  of  standardization, 
standardization's  needs  and  priorities,  and 
the  system's  problems;  and 

(7)  continue,  within  the  Institute,  the 
Bureau's  administratively-established  Volun- 
tary Product  Standards  Program,  and  modify 
as  necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with  this 
Act.  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest  to  have  a  National 
Standard,  and  such  a  standard  will  not  be 
developed  and  promulgated  by  the  private 
sector  in  a  timely  and  effective  manner,  he 
shall  order  the  Institute  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate such  standard  under  said  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  a  stand- 
ards-development organization's  accredited 
status  or  deny  it  financial  as-sistance  if  such 
organization  falls  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
procedure,  policy  or  criterion  established  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  title. 

LIBRARY    OF    STANDARDS 

Sec  407.  (a)  To  facilitate  the  use  of 
National  Standards,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  a  Library  of  Standards. 
Under  a  classification  system  devised  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Library  shall  maintain  a  com- 
plete text  of  each  listed  National  Standard. 

(b)  The  Library  shall  provide  information 
on  national  and  international  standards- 
development  activities  to  all  persons.  In  so 
doing  the  Library  should  attempt  not  to 
compete  with  private  standards  developers 
in  the  sale  of  standards  documents  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  does,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  appropriate  royalty  arrangements  are 
made  with  national  and  International  stand- 
ards-development organizations  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code. 

JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

Sec  408.  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
or  the  Board's  decisions  under  this  title 
shall  be  had  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  section  211.  The  Secretary  (Department 
of  Commerce)  shall  be  the  named  party  in 
all  actions  under  this  title. 
TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    INS'rTTU'rE 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Accredlt.ation  established  under  section  201 
(b)  of  thi«:  Act.  No  Individual,  so  appointed. 
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may  receive  pay  In  excess  of  t  he 
of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  gra^e 
General  Schedule. 

(b)   The  Director  shall  hajf^e 
supervision  of  the  Institute 
and   the   exercise  of  Its  functions 
meke  an  annual  report  to  th 
eluding  an  abstract  of  the  wqrk 
the  calendar  year  and  a  finar 
He  may  issue,  when  necessai*- 
public     dlsrrlbutlon,     contali  Ing 
formation  as  may  be  of  valufc 
or  to  facilltite  the  Institute 
of  its  functions. 


RCQUIR  »tENTS 


ACT 


r  3t 


BECORDKEEPINO 

Sec.    602.    (a)    Each    reclplfe 
under    a    grant    or    contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  Act 
records  and  make  such  reports 
tary  may  prescribe.  In  the 
received    In    advance   of    pe 
records  and  reports  shall 
earned  balance  of  advances 
abilities  and  obligations  ou 
such  grant  or  contract,  and 
of  the  funds  received. 

(b)    The    Secretary    and 
General  of  the  United  State  ; 
duly    authorized    repre:cntat , 
access  to  any  books, 
records  of  the   recipient  tha 
to  Its  national  or  Intern^tior^l 
tion  activities  under  this  Act, 
of  audit  or  to  determine  whe 
international  standard  or 
tlflcatlon  agreement  Is  In  the 

METRIC    CONVERSTOK 

Sec.   503.  To   the   extent 
with  this  Act,  authority  und^ 
bo    exerc'.sed    In    a    manner 
achieve    the    purpose    of 
through  (E)   and  other  appr^prl 
of   the   Metric   Conversion 
Stat.  1007). 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  504.  The  term  "Corporajtlon 
4  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comii 
U.S.C.  44)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
lowing  "Interest."  In  the  fifth 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  pef'lod 
of  such  definition,  and  by 
thereof  the  following:   ".  a 
organizations.    Incorporated 
rated,  which  conduct  actlvltl 
commerce,    as   commerce   Is 
Act,  unless  specifically  exem{f; 

XXttVNTTr 

Sec.    505.    No    national 
standardization  activity  en 
private  person  or  private 
or  without  participation  or 
emmental  bodies  of  the  Unl<ed 
be  exempt  or  Immune  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 


nt   of   monies 
or    otherwise 
shall  keep  such 
as  the  Secre- 
ase  of  monies 
rlormance,    such 
Identify  the   un- 
hand, the  li- 
titandlng  under 
;he  application 
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,  or  any  other 
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standardlza- 

for  the  purpose 

her  a  proposed 

International  cer- 

publlc  Interest. 


s(  ctlon 


A: 


in  1 


EFFECT   ON  OTHER   lAWS 

tapned  In  this  Act 
Invalidate  or 


si  all 


Sec.  506.  (a)  Nothing  con 
shall   be   con^itrued   to   repea 
supersede  the  antitrust  laws 

(b)  The  negotiations,  deve 
Ing  of  any  International  standard 
tlonal    certification   agreeme:  i 
title  n  shall  not  preempt  In 
national    military   standardiqati 
conducted  by  the  Departmen 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act 
right  or  cause  of  action  which 
organization  may  have  under 
ute  or  at  conunon  law  to 
or  more  of  the  acts  or  prac^l 
Act  is  directed,  or  any  right 
tion  which  any  person  or 
have  under  any  other  statut  > 
law  to  seek  enforcement  of 
this  Act  or  Commission 
thereunder,  or  any  other  relief 
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SEPARABXLrrY 

Sec.  507.  If  any  title  or  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  the  application  of  such  title  or  pro- 
vision to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act, 
or  the  application  of  such  titles  or  provisions 
to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid,  shall  n«t  be 
affected    thereby. 

AtrrHORIZATION     or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  pro\islons  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1978.  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1979.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (c)  through  (f),  this  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect six  months  after  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  under  title  I  of  this  Act  not  later  than 
one  year  after  date  of  enactment. 

(c)  The  Commission  rules  shall  become  ef- 
fective six  months  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  Board's  final  rules,  procedures, 
policies,  and  criteria. 

(d)  Title  II  shall  become  effective  at  the 
same  time  the  Commission  rules  become  ef- 
fective. 

(e)  Title  III  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f )  Title  IV  shall  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment, except  that  the  Board's  final  rules, 
procedures,  policies,  and  criteria  shall  become 
effective  six  months  after  publication. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself, 

Mr.   Percy,    Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Nunn, 

Mr.    Chiles.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 

Cranston,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 

Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  826.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  executive  branch  by  the 
reorganization  of  energy  functions  within 
the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  se- 
cure effective  management  to  assure  a 
coordinated  national  energy  policy,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT     OP     ENERGY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reorganize 
the  way  our  Government  deals  with  en- 
ergy issues.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
bill  creating  a  Department  of  Energy  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  single  broad- 
based  department  will  enable  us  to  deal 
coherently  with  questions  of  energy  sup- 
ply, energy  conservation,  and  data  col- 
lection. 

Reorganization  is  crucial.  The  execu- 
tive branch  today  is  not  organized  to  de- 
velop and  deliver  a  coherent  energy  pol- 
icy. Responsibilities  are  scattered.  Au- 
thority is  fragmented. 

A  Department  of  Energy  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Every  major  study  of  Federal  orga- 
nization since  1937  has  produced  a  simi- 
lar recommendation.  But  as  long  as  en- 
ergy seemed  cheap  and  abundant,  re- 


organization was  never  a  high  priority. 
In  fact,  even  the  1973-74  energy  crisis 
only  increased  the  number  of  agencies  in 
the  field.  This  winter  has  reminded  us 
that  our  problems  will  not  go  away.  Now 
is  the  time  to  stop  responding  to  crises 
and  start  developing  a  cc«nprehensive 
and  long-term  approach  to  our  energy 
problems. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy will  provide  a  focal  point.  Today 
there  are  nine  Cabinet  departments- 
all  except  HEW  and  Labor— with  energy 
functions.  There  are  five  independent 
agencies  and  two  regulatoi-y  commis- 
sions— the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission— in  the  field.  And  there  ate 
three  groups  in  the  Executive  OfQce  of 
the  President — the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  and  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Council.  There  is  no  lead  agency. 

The  new  Department  of  Energy  would 
be  that  lead  agency.  It  would  absorb: 

The  Federal   EInergy  Administration; 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration ; 

The  Federal  Power  Commission ;  and 

A  number  of  the  Interior  Department's 
programs,  including  the  four  regional 
power  marketing  administrations,  the 
power  marketing  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  certain  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Department 
will  also  take  over  the  thermal  efficiency 
standards  program  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
the  Commerce  Department's  industrial 
energy  conservation  programs;  the  six 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  in 
the  West,  and  some  regulatory  functions 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  addition,  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment will  have  an  advisory  role  in  tlie 
Department  of  Transportation's  auto- 
mobile efficiency  standards  program. 

Tlie  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  will  cooperate  in 
the  leasing  of  public  lands.  Policy  con- 
trol will  reside  in  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment while  Interior  will  continue  to 
handle  leasing. 

The  Department  will  be  structured  to 
reflect  important  national  concerns.  Au- 
thority will  be  vested  in  the  Secretary. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  Deputy  Secretary, 
an  Under  Secretary  for  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram Evaluation,  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Management,  and  eight  Assistant 
Secretaries.  The  bill  specifies  that  one  of 
these  shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Conservation  and  one  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environment.  In  addition, 
an  Energy  Data  Administration  and  an 
Energy  Regulatory  Administration  are 
created. 

The  legislation  attempts  to  provide  In- 
sulation for  the  regulatory  functions 
within  an  integrated  Department.  A 
Board  of  Appeals  with  members  remov- 
able only  for  cause  is  established  This 
Board  would  be  independent  of  the  Sec- 
retary's control  in  certain  areas 
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Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already 
streamlined  its  approach  to  energy  issues. 
This  bill  offers  us  the  chance  to  consoli- 
date the  executive  branch's  efforts  in  the 
field.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  move 
with  appropriate  speed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sec  tion -by -section  analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
together  with  a  summary  of  its  major 
provisions  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

_There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

Section-bv-Section    Analysis    of    the    De- 
partment OP  Energy  Organization  Act 

TITLX    X ^declaration    OF    PITRPOSES 

Section  101 

Section  101  states  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
as  (1)  creating  a  permanent  Department  of 
Energy  In  the  executive  branch,  (2)  vesting 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  with  his  functions, 
(3)  providing  for  the  effective  management 
of  energy  functions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  (4)  establishing  a  mechanism  by 
which  to  coordinate  the  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  national  energy  policy. 

TTtXE    n — establishment    OF    DEPARTMENT 

Section  201 

Section  201  creates  a  Department  of  Energy 
(Department)  In  the  executive  branch  to  be 
administered  by  a  Secretary  of  Energy  (Sec- 
retary) appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Section  202 

Section  202  creates  within  the  Department 
the  positions  of  Deputy  Secretary,  two  Under 
Secretaries,  a  General  Counsel,  and  eight 
Assistant  Secretaries,  including  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Conservation,  an  Ateiistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environment,  and  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Energy  Technology.  Each  of  these 
officials  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  203 

Section  203  authorizes  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary to  act  for  the  Secretary  in  the  event  of 
his  absence,  or  disability,  or  in  the  event  that 
the  office  becomes  vacant.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  establish  the  line  of  succession 
in  the  event  the  offices  of  both  the  Secre- 
tary and  Deputy  Secretary  become  vacant. 
Section  204 

Section  204  creates  an  Erergy  Information 
Administration  within  the  Department  to  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  will 
delegate  (on  an  exclusive  or  ncn-excluslve 
basis)  energy  Information  gathering  func- 
tions to  the  Administrator. 
Section  205 

Section  205  creates  an  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration  within  the  Department 
to  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administration 
will  administer  any  function  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  under  the  Emergency  Petrolcvmi 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  and,  except  as  provided 
in  section  401  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Hearings  and  Appeals, 
win  exercise  the  Secretary's  authority  to  es- 
tablish rates  and  charges  under  the  Petieral 
Pov.er  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  vest  other  authorities  in  the 
Administration. 

TITLE  ni TRANSFERS  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Section  301 
Section  301.  with  limited  exceptions,  tran.s- 
fers  to  the  Secretary  all  functions  presently 
vested  In  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
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the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  the  functions  vested  by  law  In  the 
officers  and  components  of  those  agencies  and 
commission. 

Section  302 
Section  302  transfers  to  the  Secretaj-y  all 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  officers 
and  components  of  that  Department:  (1)  as 
relate  to  and  are  utilized  by  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration;  (2)  as  relate  to  and 
are  utilized  by  the  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
transmission  and  dispKJSltlon  of  electric 
power  and  energy,  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  retain  authority  for  the 
operation  of  dams  constructed  pursuant  to 
the  Eklutna  Project  Act  and  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962;  (3)  to  provide 
for  the  transmission  and  disposition  of  the 
electric  power  and  energy  generated  at  Falcon 
Dam  and  Amlstad  Dam;  (4)  to  prescribe 
regulations  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  concerning  bidding, 
competition,  diligence  and  production  re- 
quirements relating  to  Federal  energy  leases 
and  royalty  interests  under  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act.  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands,  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
of  1970.  and  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act;  (5)  as  relate  to  Bureau  of  Mines 
fuel  supply  and  demand  analysis  and  data 
gathering,  and  research  and  development  to 
increase  efficiency  of  production  technology 
of  solid  fuel  minerals,  except  as  It  relates  to 
mine  health  and  safety  and  the  leading  con- 
sequences of  solid  fuel  mining;  and  (iJ)  to 
establish  production  rates  for  all  Federal 
leases  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
would  'oe  permitted  to  establish  such  rates. 

Section  303 
Section  303  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  afford  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  approve  terms 
and  conditions  which  he  establishes  for  Fed- 
eral leases  which  affect  aspects  of  Federal 
leases  and  Federal  royalty  interests  relating 
to  bidding,  competition,  diligence  and  pro- 
duction requirements. 

Section  304 
Section  304  defines  the  term  "Federal 
lease"  for  the  purposes  of  section  302  and 
section  303  to  be  an  agreement  which,  in 
consideration  of  bonuses,  rents  or  royalties 
conferred  and  covenants  to  be  observed, 
grants  to  a  lessee  the  exclusive  right  and 
privilege  of  exploring  for,  developing,  or  pro- 
ducing, or  any  or  all  of  these,  oil  and  gas, 
coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  geothermal  re- 
sources on  lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Section  305 
Section  305  transfers  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
all  functions  presently  vested  In  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Energy  Information  and  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
by  Part  B  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1974. 

Section  306 
Section  306  traasfers  to  the  Secretary  the 
functions   vested   In  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding   Company  Act  of   1935. 

Section  307 
Section  307  transfers  to  the  Secretary  all 
functions  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  by  the  Energy 
Conservation  Standards  for  New  Buildings 
Act   of    1976. 

Section  308 
Section  308  transfers  to  the  Secretary  the 
functions   relating   to   transportation   of   oil 
and  coal  by  pipeline  which  are  now  vested 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


Section  309 

Section  309  transfers  to  the  Secretary  the 
Jurisdiction  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Chapter  641  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  over  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  (other  than  NIT^-4). 
Section  310 

Section  310  transfers  to  the  Secretary  the 
Industrial  Energy  Conservation  Program 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

TITLE    IV ABOARD    OP     HE.\RINGS    AND    APPEALS 

Section  401 

Section  401(a)  establishes  a  Board  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  (Board).  The  Board 
will  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  agency  de- 
termination made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agency  hearing  and  any  other 
matters  assigned  to  the  Board  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Board  ts 
to  be  comprised  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  serve  for  4  years 
and  removable  by  the  President  only  for  In- 
efficiency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance. 
The  Initial  terms  will  be  shortened  to  ensure 
staggered  expiration  of  terms.  The  Presi- 
dent win  designate  the  Chairman. 

Subsection  (c)  Invests  the  Chairman  with 
executive  and  administrative  functions  over 
the  Board,  including  supervising  personnel 
assigned  to  or  employed  by  the  Board;  how- 
ever, each  Board  member  may  select  and 
supervise  his  personal  staff. 

Subsection  (d)  affirms  the  Board's  Inde- 
pendence from  the  rest  of  the  Department 
by  making  clear  the  Board  members  are  not 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  decision  of 
the  Board  represents  final  agency  action 
within  the  meaning  of  5  U.S.C.  704. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
may  designate  any  other  member  of  the 
Board  to  act  as  Chairman  in  his  absence; 
that  the  Chairman  will  preside  at  all  ses- 
sions; that  a  quorum  consists  of  at  least 
2  members;  that  each  member  has  one  vote; 
and  that  actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present.  The  Board  will  also  have  an  official 
seal   entitled   to   be   Judicially  noticed. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  Board  to 
adopt   administrative  and   procedural   rules. 

Subsection  (h)  empowers  the  Board  to 
hold  hearings,  issue  subpoenas,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses  and  receive  evi- 
dence. 

Section  402 

Section  402  prohibits  the  Board  members 
from  engaging  In  outside  business  or  employ- 
ment, or  maintaining  financial  Interests  or 
relationships  which  create  cr  may  create  a 
conflict  of  Interest. 

TITLE    V ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURES    AND 

JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

Section  501 

Section  601(a)  establishes  that  all  rules. 
regulations,  or  orders  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  a  State  or  local  government  under 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary  must 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  Imposes  the  additional  re- 
quirement that  notice  of  any  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  must  be  made  by  publication 
of  the  rule  or  regulation  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  a  minimum  of  10  days  to  comment, 
and,  in  the  case  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  requires  publication  of  such 
notice  in  newspapers  with  statewide  circula- 
tion. Exceptions  to  the  10-day  notice  require- 
ment may  occur  when  compliance  would 
cause  serious  harm  or  injury  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  oral  presenta- 
tion of  views  before.  If  practicable,  but  in  any 
case  within  45  daj-s  after  the  Issuance  of  a 
rule  or  regulation  which  will  likely  havs 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
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an  officer  or  employee  who  knowingly  falls 
to  comply  with  the  disclosure  requirement. 

Section  603 
Section   603   grants   to  the   Secretary  the 
authority    to    prescribe    necessary    policies, 
standards,    criteria,    procedures,    rules,    and 
regulations. 

Section  604 

Section  604  permits  the  Secretary,  unless 
expressly  prohibited  by  law,  to  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  depao^ment  or  agency  concerned, 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to  the  head 
of  such  other  department  or  agency,  and  to 
authorize  successive  redelegattons.  The  funds 
allocated  to  the  Department  to  carry  out 
functions  which  are  delegated  to  another 
agency  may  be  transferred  to  that   agency. 

Section  60S 
Section  606  gives  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  establish  and  reorganize  field  offices. 

Section  606 
Section   606   gives   the   Secretary   the   au- 
thority to  change  the  structure  of  the  De- 
partment so  long  as  he  does  not  abolish  or- 
ganizational units  established  by  this  Act. 

Section  607 

Section  607  permits  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  salary  for  the  Department's 
employees  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  However,  he  may  appoint  up  to  600 
of  the  scientific,  engineering,  professional, 
and  administrative  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment without  regard  to  such  laws,  although 
the  salaries  may  not  exceed  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

Section  608 
Section  608  authorizes  ftositions  for  not 
more  than  fourteen  additional  officers  at 
Levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  es- 
tablishes up  to  160  positions  to  be  placed 
In  OS-16.  17.  and  18  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  allowed  under  existing 
law  or  this  Act.  These  160  positions  will  be 
subject  to  the  standards  and  procedures 
under  Chapter  61  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  609 

Section  609  permits  the  Secretary  to  em- 
ploy the  Intermittent  services  of  special 
government  employees  under  Section  3109  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code. 

Section  610 

Section  610  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish advisory  committees.  Members  of 
the  committees  may  be  allowed  travel  and 
per  diem  expenses  when  away  from  home  on 
advisory   committee   business. 

Section  6tl 

Section  611  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  volunteers  and  to  provide  for  their 
Incidental  expenses.  Qenerally,  a  volunteer 
will  not  be  considered  to  be  a  Federel  em- 
ployee. However,  such  volunteers  would  be 
treated  as  Federal  employees  for  purposes  of 
tort  claims  and  for  conflict-of-interest  re- 
strictions. Volunteers  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  file  public  disclosure  statements 
pursaant  to  Section  602. 

Section  612 

Section  612  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  through  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
military  personnel  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions. 

Section  613 

Section  613  permits  the  Secretary,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Involved  party,  to  use  the 
resources  of  persons,  or  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  in  carrying  ovU  his 
functions.  The  section  also  permits  the  Sec- 


retary to  provide  such  resources  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions when  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the 
functions  vested  In  him.  Proceeds  from  reim- 
bursements shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  may  be  withdrawn  to  pay  directly 
the  costs  of  resources  provided  or  may  be 
credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  If  the  fund 
Is  used  to  provide  the  resources  Involved. 

Section  614 
Section  614  aiithorlzes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases, 
grants,  cooperative  agreements  and  similar 
transactions  with  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  persons  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his 
functions. 

Section  615 

Section  615  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  improve,  repair,  operate,  and 
maintain  laboratories,  research  and  testing 
sites  and  facilities,  quarters  and  related  ac- 
commodations for  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  other  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein  which  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  The  Secretary  may  also 
lease  or  sell  real  or  personal  property  and 
provide  for  eating  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Department's  employees. 

Section  616 

Section  616  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  any  Interest  of  the  Department  In 
special  purpose  real  property  or  persona] 
property  when  in  the  public  interest  or  to 
make  gifts  thereof  to  a  public  service  Insti- 
tution, Federal,  State,  local  or  foreign  agency. 
Section  617 

Section  617  permits  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide services  and  resources  for  employees  and 
dependents  stationed  at  remote  locations.  Re- 
imbursement for  medical  services  and  sub- 
sistence supolles  will  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
funds  will  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
used  to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  such  work  or 
credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  If  the  fund 
Is  available  for  use  In  performing  the  ■work 
or  servlce,s  for  which  payment  is  received. 

Section  618 

Section  618  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
permit  the  use  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years  and  at  a  rate  which  he  deems  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  of  any  real  property  or 
improvement  under  his  custody  by  a  public 
or  private  person  or  organization.  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  permittee  to  recondition 
and  maintain  the  property  at  Its  own  expense. 

Section  619 

Section  619  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  necessary  copyrights,  patents,  appli- 
cations for  patents,  licenses,  and  releases  for 
past  infringement  before  suit  Is.  brought. 

Section  620 

Section  620  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
accept,  hold,  admin'ster  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  real  and  personal  property  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Money  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  other 
property  must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  be  disbursed  upon  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. For  tax  purposes  such  gifts  and  bequests 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  621 
Section  621  provides  for  establishment  of 
an  official  seal  for  the  Department,  to  be  ap- 
proved   by    the   Secretary.   The   seal    will   be 
Judielally  noticed. 

Secfton  622 
Section  622  authorizes  the  establishment  c' 
a  working  capital  fund  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  the  necessary  expenses  Involved 
in  the  operation  of  common  administrative 
services. 
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Section  623 

Section  623  empowers  the  Secretary  In 
carrying  out  a  function  transferred  to  him 
by  the  Act  to  utilize  the  authorities  available 
by  law  to  the  official  or  agency  from  which 
the  function  was  transferred. 
Section  624 

Section  624  requires  an  annual  report  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  President  for  submlEsioii 
to  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment, United  States  energy  polices,  and  fire 
status  of  and  outlook  for  the  Nation's 
energy  situation.  The  report  satisfies  certain 
annual  reporting  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act,  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  and  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Section  625 

Section  625  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation  to 
another  within  the  Department  with  a  maxi- 
mum increase  or  decrease  of  5%  in  a  given 
Hscal  year  if  he  is  so  authorized  in  an  Ap- 
propriation  Act. 

Section  626 

Section  626  provides  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

TITLE     VH TRANSITIONAL,     SAVINGS,     AND     CON- 
FORMING   PROVISIONS 

Section  701 

Section  701  transfers  to  the  Secretary  all 
personnel,  positions  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, proi>erty,  records,  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  authorizations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  connected  with 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  subject  to  section  202  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950. 

Subsection    (b)    of   this   section   provides 
for  the  abolishing  of  statu<-ory  offices  which 
are  transferred  by  the  Act. 
Section  702 

Section  702  provides  that,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Act,  the  transfer 
of  full-time  personnel  (except  special  gov- 
ernment employees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  permanent  positions  shall  not  cause 
such  an  employee  to  be  separated  or  reduced 
in  grade  for  one  year. 

Section  703 

Section  703  provides  that  any  person  hold- 
ing a  position  ccmoensated  in  accordance 
with  the  Executive  Schedule  and  who  with- 
out a  break  in  service  is  appointed  to  a  com- 
parable position  In  the  Department,  will  re- 
ceive at  least  the  same  level  of  compensation 
as  for  his  previous  position. 
Section  704 

Section  704  allows  employees  who  hold  re- 
employm.ent  rights  under  Section  28  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
or  under  other  laws  to  exercise  such  rights 
for  120  daj's  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

Section  705 

Section  705  provides  that  when  the  func- 
tions vested  In  an  agency,  commission,  or 
other  body  have  been  terminated  or  trans- 
ferred under  Title  III  of  this  Act,  the  body 
shall  terminate.  Each  position  or  office  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law  or  whose  incum- 
bent was  compensated  at  rates  prescribed 
for  Level  n.  in,  IV,  or  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  will  also  terminate. 
Section   706 

Section  706  directs  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budeet  to  make 
the  necessary  determinations  Involved  in 
transferring  of  functions  under  this  Act  and 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  in  the  process. 
Section  707 

Section  707  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  all  effective  orders,  determinations,  rules. 


regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges  made  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  connection  with  trans- 
ferred functions  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary,  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
other  authorized  officials,  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  or  by  operation  of  law. 

Section  708 
Section  708  protects  the  status  of  any  pro- 
ceedings pending  at  the  time  this  Act  takes 
effect  before  any  body  whose  functions  are 
transferred  by  the  Act.  Such  a  proceeding 
may  be  discontinued  or  modified  to  the 
same  extent  permitted  had  this  Act  not  been 
enacted.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  assure  orderly  trans- 
fer of  such  proceedings  to  the  Department. 
The  Act  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
prior  to  the  date  this  Act  takes  effect,  except 
to  substitute  the  appropriate  Department 
official  as  a  party. 

Section  709 

Section  709  provides  for  severability  In  the 
event  any  part  of  the  Act  should  be  declared 
Invalid. 

Section  710 

Section  710  provides  that  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  references  In  any  other 
Federal  law  to  a  department,  agency,  officer 
or  office  from  which  functions  were  trans- 
ferred shall  be  references  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  appropriate  official. 

Section  711 

Section  711  preserves  for  the  President  all 
authorities  and  functions  which  he  possessed 
immediately  before  the  efiectlve  date  of  this 
Act. 

Section  712 

Section  712  provides  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
(conforming  and  technical  amendments  to 
the  Act  made  necessary  by  the  transfer  of 
functions) :  to  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974  (conforming  and  technical 
amendments);  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  (re- 
peal of  a  public  report  no  longer  necessarj') ; 
to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (granting  the  Secretary  a  con- 
sultation right  on  auto  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards) :  to  the  Energy  Conservation  Standards 
for  New  Buildings  Act  of  1976  (granting  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  a  consultation  right) ;  to 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  (technical  amendments  reflecting 
amendments  made  necessary  by  the  transfer 
of  functions):  and  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936  (granting  the  Secretary  a 
concurrence  right  over  certain  REA  financ- 
ing). 

Section  713 
Section  713  amends  title  5,  United  States 
Code  making  deletions  and  additions  to  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  conformity  with  other 
provisions  of  fne  Act. 

Section  714 
Section  714  enables  the  Secretary,  with  the 
consent  of  the  appropriate  Department  or 
agency  head,  to  use  the  services  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Departments  and  agencies  from 
which  functions  have  been  transferred  as 
needed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Section  715 
This  section  provides  that  the  transfer  of 
functions  under  this  Act  will  not  affect  the 
validity  of  a  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  published  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Section  716 
Section  716  defines  the  terms  "function" 
or  "functions"  to  include  duty,  obligation, 
power,  authority,  responsibility,  right,  privi- 
lege, and  activity,  or  the  plural  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be:  and  the  term  "perform," 
when  used  in  relation  to  functions,  to  in- 
clude the  exercise  of  power,  authority,  rights, 
and  privileges. 
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Section  801 
Section  801  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  120  days  after  the  Secretary  takes 
office  or  earlier  if  the  President  so  prescribes 
and  publishes  notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 
However,  officers  may  be  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed and  the  Secretary  may  promulgate 
regulations  providing  for  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  proceedings  to  the  Department  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Funds 
available  to  any  agency  or  department  whose 
functions  are  transferred  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  and  expenses  of  an  officer 
so  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  until  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
otherwise  available.  If  an  officer  has  not  en- 
tered office  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  President  may  designate  any  officer  whose 
appointment  was  required  to  be  made  by  aud 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  act  in  such  office  until  It  is  filled.  His 
compensation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  the  office 
in  which  he  acts. 

Summary  of  Major  Provisions 

I.  The  proposed  Department  of  Energy 
would  absorb: 

The  Peders.1  Energy  Administration; 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration; 

The  Federal  Power  Commission; 

Certain  programs  and  functions  from  the 
Interior  Department: 

The  four  regional  power  marketing  Ad- 
ministrations (Bonneville,  Alaska,  Southwest 
and  Southeast)  and  the  power  marketing 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Certain  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — 
i.e.  the  fuels  data  program  (which  collects 
and  analyzes  data  principally  on  fossil  fuels) 
and  research  and  development  programs  re- 
lating to  Improvements  In  coal  mining  ex- 
traction technology,  coal  preparation  and 
analysis,  and  technology  development  for 
equipment  for  surface  mining; 

Certain  responsibilities  relating  to  leasing 
of  energy  minerals  onshore  and  offshore,  as 
outlined  further  below; 

Policy  control  over  the  rate  of  the  explora- 
tion program,  to  be  conducted  by  Interior,  In 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska; 

Tlie  existing  statutory  authorities  for  the 
thermal  efficiency  standards  program,  now 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  HUD  (these  au- 
thorities relate  to  development  by  late  1979 
of  standards  for  commercial  and  residential 
buildings;  Implementation  of  these  stand- 
ards, pursuant  to  Energy  Department  i>ollcy 
guidelines,  would  continue  in  HUD) ; 

Existing  Commerce  Department  programs 
to  promote  voluntary  industrial  energy  con- 
servation; 

The  jurisdiction  over  and  administration 
of  the  three  Naval  petroleum  re.serves  In  Cal- 
ifornia and  Wyoming,  and  three  Naval  oil 
shale  reserves  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  current- 
ly In  the  Defense  Department; 

The  authorities  vested  in  the  SEC  through 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  to  regulate  mergers  and  acquisitions  in 
the  electric  utility  Industry. 

The  authorities  currently  vested  in  the  ICC 
to  regulate  the  valuation  of  oil  pipelines,  on 
which  rate-m.aking  decisions  are  based. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  provides  that 
the  Energy  Department  will  have  an  advisory 
role  in  recommending  goals  in  the  automo- 
bile efficiency  standards  programs  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
program. 

II.  Leasing  of  Public  Lands — 
In  the  area  of  public  lands  leasing,  this 
legislation  provides  for  a  process  arrange- 
ment between  the  Deoartment  of  Energy  and 
the  Department  of  Interior.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  actual  leasing  of  resources 
will  remain  In  the  Interior  Department,  but 
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policy  control  over  broad  goals 
and  specific  controls  over 
within  the  process,  will  reside 
Department. 

(a)  Each   year   the   Energy 
dcvelcp  long-term  production 
erally  controlled  onshore  and 
resources,   resource   by   resoui 
from  the  Interior  Secretary, 
set  taking  into  account  reason^ 
for  the  particular  resource   li 
Interior  Secretary  concludes  a 
Is  unrealistic,  the  matter  will 
the  President. 

(b)  General     regulations 
leasing    program    would    be 
However,  regulations  covering 
and  conditions  of  the  lease 
be  established  by  DoE.  though 
by  Dol: 

Competitive    relationships 
companies 

Alternative  bidding  systems 

Mandatory  rates  of  products  i 
acceleration  of  production 
production  for  resale. 

General  due  diligence  regul{i)tl< 

(c)  Issuance     of     specific 
terms  and  conditions  will   be 
with   DoE   approval   required 
areas  of  individual  lease 
by  the  general  regulations  set 
above. 

(d)  In  the  post -lease  perioti , 
production  rates  for  the  energy 
eluding   MER's   and   MPR's) 
authority  to  monitor  the 
work  and  perform  work  of  its 
mine  If  production  rates  are 
and   to   recommend   cancellat 
ure  of  the  lease  to  the  Interior 
accordance  with  applicable  law 
the  lea^e.  If  the  Interior 
that  the  lease  will  not  be 
felted,    his    reasons    for    tha 
must   be   published   in  the 
within  90  days. 

(e)  DoT  will  make  all  data 
leasing  process  available  to  Dol ; 

(f>    A  Leasing  Liaison 
established,    with    a    Presidential 
as   Its   head    fcomlne   from   th 
partment)  and  member^hlo  fr<^ 
Deoartment.  The  Committee 
vehicle  for  DoE  to  be  fully 
staees  of  the  leasing  process 
throueh  the  Secretary,  to  ma1|e 
dations  to  Dol  on  matters  relal  I 
(in  addition  to  the  specific 
DoE  above),  with  a  rleht  of 
Secretary  to  the  President   If 
actions  or  failure  to  act  by 
recommended  to  it  are  adverse 
slbllltles  of  DoE. 

ni.  Internal  Structure — 

This  legislation   calls  for 
a  Department  with  all  au 
the  Secretary.  Other  stattjtory 
created  wll  be  a  Deputy  Secre 
Secretaries    (one    for    policy 
evaluation  and  one  for  man 
Assistant    Secretaries.     (Inclu 
designation  of  an  Assistant 
servation  and  an  Assistant 
vironment).  an  Euerg>'  Data 
and   an   Energy   Regulatory 
All    of    these    officers    will    be 
apDOlnted.   with  Senate  conflrtn 

The   Energy  Data   Administ!- 
statutorily  vested  with  prlmar  r 
exclusive.  Jurisdiction  over  th  • 
tion  and  analysis  functions  o 
ment.  The  legislation   will 
functions  vested  In  the  Office 
formation  at  PEA  by  the  Ene 
tion  and  Production  Act  wii!  b< 
Administrator  of  the  Energy 
tration.  The  Administration 
to  the  same  types  of  requ 
performance    audit    review,    a^ 
Ushedln  ECPA. 
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The  Energy  Regulatory  Administration 
will  exercise  the  present  regulatory  powers 
of  the  FEA  (on  petroleum  pricing  and  allo- 
cations) and  the  PPC,  and  will  be  subject 
to  the  Insulation  of  certain  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities through  the  Board  of  Appeals  de- 
scribed below. 

A  governing  principle  In  describing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  major  line  operating 
entitles  with  the  Department  is  to  attempt 
to  allocate  resources  In  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  component  can  dominate  the  others. 
Thus,  the  present  ERDA  prograjns  and  ac- 
tivities will  be  moved  to  those  line  entities 
within  the  Department  In  which  they  can 
best  be  undertaken.  For  example,  the  major 
energy  conservation  R  and  D  programs  which 
ERDA  now  undertakes  would  become  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Conservation.  This,  however,  would  still  leave 
the  line  entity  responsible  for  technology 
development  with  significant  responsibilities 
(primarily  in  the  areas  of  fossil  fuel  R  and  D 
and  nuclear  R  and  D).  while  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  potential  for  dominance  by 
that  technology  entity  over  the  entire  depart- 
ment. 

IV.  Insulation  of  Regulatory  Functions — 

(a)  A  Board  of  Appeals  is  established,  with 
three  Presidential  appointees  foi  four  year 
terms,  removable  only  for  cause.  This  Board 
would  be  the  final  decision-maker  within  the 
Department  on  all  matteis  relating  to  grant- 
ing of  hydroelectric  power  licenses  and  certif- 
icates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for 
natural  gas  pipelines.  Both  of  these  functions 
are  currently  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
FPC.  In  addition,  the  Board  would  receive  for 
its  review  any  contested  case  adjudications 
Involving  determination  of  Individual  rights. 
These  types  of  proceedings  would  be  con- 
ducted initially  by  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  who  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary,  and  appeal  would  then  be  taken 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  also  free  of  Secre- 
tarial control.  Further  appeal  would  then 
lodge  in  the  courts. 

(b)  The  bin  retains  SecreUrial  fiexiblUty 
in  determining  the  manner  in  which  large 
portions  of  the  Department's  regulatory 
workload  will  be  performed,  thereby  attempt- 
mg  to  streamline  procedures  while  continu- 
ing to  provide  all  due  process  rights  In  those 
procedures.  Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Secretary  will  proceed  to  shift  more  of  the 
workload  involving  economic  regulation  to  a 
rule-making  procedure,  under  which  broader 
policy  can  be  set  forth,  while  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  case-by-case  process 
through  the  Board  of  Appeals  described 
above. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  the  principal  cosponsor  of 
the  administration's  energy  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  joining  with  Senator  Ribicoff, 
who  is  the  principal  sponsor. 

Congress  needs  a  variety  of  well- 
thought-out  proposals  to  help  us  as  we 
deliberate  on  this  critical  matter.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced my  own  energy  reorganization  bill 
called  the  Omnibus  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Reorganization  Act  of  1977 
(S.  59n  .  This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year  of  intensive  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  my  staff  and 
me.  My  main  purpose  in  introducing  S. 
591  was  to  broaden  the  range  of  reorga- 
nization options  under  consideration  and 
focus  attention  on  some  of  the  funda- 
mental issues  involved. 

The  administration  bill  is  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  dialog  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  However,  I 
wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  the  administration  shows  that  the 
executive  branch  has  arrived  independ- 
ently at  some  of  the  same  conclusions 


as  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  I  earlier  this  year,  it  has  approached 
certain  aspects  of  the  problem  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  I,  therefore,  of  course,  re- 
serve the  right  to  propose  changes  to  the 
administration  bill  during  markup.  In 
the  last  analysis.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
involved  will  strive  for  the  best  in  a 
spirit  of  give  and  take. 

The  similarities  between  the  two  bills 
include: 

Pulling  together  many  of  the  energy 
supply  programs  in  FEA,  ERDA,  and  In- 
terior. 

Streamlining  some  of  the  data  collec- 
tion functions. 

Leaving  primary  responsibility  for  auto 
efficiency  standards  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

However,  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  as  well.  For 
example,  the  administration  bill  in- 
cludes oil  and  gas  regulation  in  the  pro- 
posed new  Energy  Department  and  ex- 
cludes much  of  the  Interior  Department. 

But  my  principal  reservation  concerns 
conservation.  I  have  been  very  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  referred  to 
conservation  as  the  centerpiece  of  its  en- 
ergy program.  With  that  in  mind,  we 
must  come  up  with  an  energy  reorganiza- 
tion bill  which  will  implement  that 
commitment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  continue 
to  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
auto  efficiency  program.  This  is  exactly 
as  it  should  be. 

But  why.  Mr.  President,  is  not  this 
thinking  extended  to  other  sectors,  for 
example,  housing?  Last  year  In  the  En- 
ergy Conservation  and  Production  Act, 
for  which  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  were 
the  floor  managers.  Congress  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  a 
thermal  efficiency  standard  for  buildings 
in  HUD.  This  is  now  tlie  law  and  HUD  is 
proceeding  to  implement  it.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  take  it  out  of 
HUD. 

In  my  view,  backed  up  by  findings  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  con- 
servation programs  for  end -use  sectors, 
such  as  buildings,  transportation,  and 
industry,  should  be  placed  in  the  depart- 
ment most  closely  associated  with  that 
sector,  where  these  programs  can  be  con- 
solidated with  other  ongoing  conserva- 
tion programs  already  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

This  is  how  large  firms  like  Boeing  and 
IBM  are  organized.  Thev  place  their  ap- 
plied research  and  development  within 
their  divisions  and  thus  close  to  their 
marketing  effort.  The  analogy  should 
hold  for  Government  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  con- 
crete suggestions  made  in  both  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  smd  mv  own  bill  will 
serve  to  help  focus  the  debate  on  energy 
policy  and  energy  reorganization  and 
thus  make  a  useful  contribution  toward 
sharpening  the  discussion  of  Grovem- 
nient  reform  as  it  relates  to  our  vital 
energy  needs. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  Omnibus  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Reorganization  Act 
of  1977  (S.  591),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    a    summary    of    my   bill   be 
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printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
administration  bill,  that  I  enthusiasti- 
cally cosponsor  in  many  respiects,  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record  today  as  well. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  the  Major  Provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Energy  and  Natxtral  Resources 
Reorganization  Act  of  1977   (S.  591) 

policy 

To  the  extent  that  a  comprehensive, 
widely  agreed  upon  energy  policy  Is  neces- 
sary, it  Is  Important  to  ensure  that  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  that  policy  Is  not  domi- 
nated by  supply  Interests.  Therefore,  energy 
policy  formulation  should  be  separated  from 
energy  supply  policy  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation. 

This  legislation  would  create  an  Energy 
Policy  Council  (EPC)  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President — similar  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors — which  would  both  be 
free  of  day-to-day  programmatic  concerns, 
as  well  as  free  of  the  biases  of  on -going 
programs.  EPC  would  supply  the  President 
with  objective  energy  policy  recommenda- 
tions and  be  able  to  relate  energy  goals  with 
other  high-priority  national  goals.  It  would 
also  produce  an  annual  energy  report  to  the 
President — comparable  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors'  economic  report  to  the 
President. 

In  essence,  the  EPC  would  perform  the 
policy  tasks  now  fragmented  among  FEA, 
ERDA.  Interior  and  ERC.  It  would  have 
three  members — with  the  Chairman  having 
Cabinet  rank — and  a  small  staff. 

EPC  would  have  a  sunset  clause  to  force 
a  reexamination  ol  the  continuing  need  for 
its  existence  after  3  years. 

conservation 

Since  conservation  depends  for  Its  suc- 
cess on  a  good  understanding  of  the  end- 
using  sectors,  conservation  programs  should 
be  collected  In  those  agencies  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  each  end-using  sector.  Con- 
servation programs  In  the  transportation 
sector,  for  example.  Including  R,  D  and  D, 
planning  and  promoting  functions,  shotild 
be  wholly  In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, rather  than  spread  throughout  a 
number  of  agencies. 

Energy  conservation  efforts  must  be  in- 
creased substantially.  One  reason  such  ef- 
forts have  been  Ineffective  Is  that  conrerva- 
tion  efforts  associated  with  given  end-use 
sectors  have  been  distributed  among  several 
agencies.  Including  those  responsible  for  en- 
ergy supply.  The  evidence  indicates  that  un- 
der these  circumstances,  conservation  tends 
to  bs  neglected,  and  many  opportunities 
overlooked. 

Thus,  this  legislation  would  transfer  the 
conservation  programs  In  FEA  and  ERDA  for 
each  end-use  sector  (housing,  transporta- 
tion, etc.)  to  the  department  most  closely 
associated  with  that  sector,  where  they 
would  be  consolidated  with  other  on-going 
conservation  programs  already  In  that  de- 
partment. 

This  should  Increase  accountability  by 
fixing  responsibility  for  conservation  In  a 
particular  end-using  sector  on  one  Institu- 
tion. This  would  remedy  the  present  situa- 
tion where,  for  example,  several  agencies  are 
partly  responsible  for  conservation  in  hous- 
ing, but  none  have  the  full  range  of  re- 
sources (technical,  promotional,  etc.)  to 
bring  to  bear. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  conservation  In  each  Department 
and  would  be  directed  to  Increase  conserva- 
tion programs  so  that  conservation  and  ef- 
ficiency of  energy  use  become  integral  parts 
of  that  Department's  mission. 

To  promote  and  coordinate  Federal  energy 
conservation  programs,  and  to  encourage 
conservation  opportunities  between  sectors. 


a  new  Cabinet  Committee  en  Conservation, 
chaired  by  the  Chairman  of  EPC,  would  also 
be  created  for  three  years.  It  would  consist 
of  the  heads  of  relevant  departments  and 
agencies. 

In  the  F*resldent's  annual  energy  report, 
quantitative  conservation  goals  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  would  be  established. 

EPC  would  monitor  all  conservation  pro- 
grams, Just  as  It  dees  for  supply  programs. 
supply 

Several  agencies  (primarily  FEA,  ERDA, 
and  DOI)  are  currently  involved  In  energy 
supply.  "These  programs  should  be  consoli- 
dated. Note  that  because  conservation  ef- 
forts are  a  relatively  small  budgetary  com- 
ponent (e.g.,  1  per  cent  of  ERDA's  budget), 
consolidating  the  energy  supply  parts  of 
DOI,  FEA  and  ERDA  Is  almost  like  consoli- 
dating the  three  agencies  m  total — one  of 
the  many  variants  of  the  old  DENR  Idea. 

This  legislation  would  thus  create  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  Supply  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (DESNR).  I  described  earlier  how 
this  Department  would  be  organized. 

DESNR  would,  first,  manage  public  lands; 
second,  encourage  Increased  energy  supplies; 
third,  promote  R,  D  and  D  In  new  energy 
supply  systems;  fourth,  develop  programs 
to  Improve  supply  system  efficiencies;  and 
fifth,  serve  as  the  lead  agency  for  collecting 
energy  supply  data. 

DATA 

FEA's  data  collection  functions  relating  to 
energy  supply  would  be  transferred  to 
DESNR.  to  be  Integrated  with  tasks  now  un- 
dertaken by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Each  Cabinet  department  would  continue 
to  collect  primary  data  en  the  use  and  flow 
of  energy  through  the  economy;  that  Is.  en- 
ergy demand  data.  For  example.  Commerce, 
In  a  strengthened  statistical  bureau,  would 
continue  to  collect  energy  data  from  indus- 
try and  business. 

The  integrity  of  data  collection  efforts 
would  be  protected  by  the  institutional  sepa- 
ration of  the  key  unit  for  policy  recommen- 
dations (EPC)  from  those  agencies  respon- 
sible for  assembling  energy  data. 
regulation 

More  than  40  Federal  agencies,  bureaus 
and  commissions  have  some  role  in  energy 
regulation.  Inconsistencies  and  conflicts 
cannot  be  resolved  until  there  Is  a  clearer 
Identification  of  national  energy  policy. 

One  of  the  major  conclusions  of  a  Septem- 
ber 1976  study  by  CRS  was  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  agreement  on  how  the  various  energy 
regulatory  functions  relate  to  each  other, 
what  the  major  regulatory  Issues  are,  and 
how  regulatory  policy  might  relate  to  energy 
policy.  This  fact  indicates  that  signlflcant 
regulatory  reorganizatlonal  Initiatives  would 
probably  be  prema-ture  at  this  time. 

Pending  development  of  an  Integrated  na- 
tional energy  policy  by  EPC.  my  bill  would 
direct  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  re- 
view regulatory  performance  in  the  light  of 
existing  agency  mi-^sions,  and  recommend 
appropriate  reorganisations  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivities to  CongreFs  within  2  years. 

Since  FEA  under  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  would  be  eliminated.  Its  re- 
maining oil  price  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties— to  be  phased  out  completely  by  May, 
1979 — would  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  so  that  the  regulation  of 
oil  and  gas  can  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  this  important  measure  to  help 
to  emphasize  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  undertaking  and  to  demonstrate  to 
the  President  that  support  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  a  broad  political 
base. 

I  am  in  fundamental  agreement  with 
the  essentials  of  this  legislative  package. 
We  must  merge  all  of  the  disparate  en- 


ergy policy  and  regulatory  agencies  into 
a  single  Cabinet-level  department,  and 
we  must  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  With- 
out such  a  merger,  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  enact  or  implement  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  national  en- 
ergy program,  without  which  this  Nation 
cannot  prosper  adequately  at  least  for 
the  next  decade. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  this  bill  grew 
from  a  provision  mandated  by  law  in  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Production  Act, 
passed  last  year.  At  that  time — when  the 
mandate  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration was  renewed — it  was  apparent 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  begin  the 
process  for  reorganization.  Thus,  the  ini- 
tial step  of  requiring  the  administration 
to  propose  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
energy  reorganization  plan  became  a 
central  part  of  the  FEA  renewal  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  progress  of 
that  provision.  It  has  been  implemented 
both  by  the  former  and  present  admin- 
istrations. In  early  January,  we  received 
the  initial  report  of  the  President  on 
"The  Organization  of  Federal  Energy 
Functions."  This  study,  prepared  under 
President  Ford,  lays  the  groundwork  for 
the  effort  undertaken  by  President  Carter 
and  for  the  work  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress must  now  embark. 

The  study  compares  the  several  pos- 
sible organization  alternatives,  carefully 
analyzing  the  implications  of  each.  The 
three  principal  alternatives  considered 
are :  First,  formation  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  encom- 
passing not  only  all  of  the  Federal  energy 
functions  but  most  land  management, 
resource  activities  as  well ;  second,  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Energy; 
and  third,  creation  of  a  National  Energy 
Agency  combining  FEA  and  ERDA. 

The  alternative  selected  by  President 
Ford  was  the  second — a  Department  of 
Energy.  Although  there  are  some  differ- 
ences between  such  a  Department  imder 
the  Ford  plan  and  as  now  proposed  by 
President  Carter,  the  two  are  broadly 
designed  to  achieve  the  same  purposes 
and  to  do  so  in  similar  ways.  Each  plan 
would  place  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  Energy  Research  snd  De- 
velopment Administration,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  entirely  within 
the  new  Department.  Both  would  estab- 
lish mechanisms  for  the  insulation  of  the 
adjudicatory  regulatory  functions  to  be 
handled  by  the  Department,  and  each 
would  place  the  more  general  policy- 
making regulatory  functions  squarely 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  I  fully  agree  with  all  of  these 
steps. 

In  my  view,  the  most  significant  diver- 
gence between  the  two  plans  is  the 
method  of  decisionmaking  on  Federal 
leasing.  The  Ford  plan  would  have  left 
a  greater  part  of  this  leasing  authority 
within  the  Interior  Department,  where 
energy  leasing  decisions  could  be 
balanced  with  the  other  legitimate 
claims  made  for  use  of  federal  lands.  The 
Carter  plan  transfers  certain  of  the  In- 
terior Secretary's  leasing  functions 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
but  leaves  other  authority  dealing  with 
Federal  leasing  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. It  also  creates  a  novel  mecha-  , 
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nism — called  a  Leasing 
tee — apparently  designed 
no  leasing  decisions   are 
Interior  Department 
saltation  of  tlie  Secretary  o 

While  I  do  not  assess  the 
desirability  of  this 
time,  I  do  anticipate  that 
be  one  that  must  be  fully 
understood  in  all  its 
one   of   the   few  major 
arrangements    that 
Carter  study  different  from 
posal.     and     for     that 
demands  Intensive  scrutiny 
raises  serious  questions 
uses  foi-  Federal  lands  and 
the  environment. 

Finally,  the  role  and  sta 
conservation  in  the  Depar 
examined  further.  Althou^ 
would  place  an  Assistant 
charge  of  conservation 
stepr,  in  this  reorganization 
conservation  becomes  a  pe 
Important  part  of  our 

Conservation   activities 
stripped  from  all  of  the 
merits  of  Government 
is  included,  as  it  should  be. 
porpose  of  the  Departmei^t 
Moi  cover,  energy 
be  isolated  within  the  new 
it  must  mesh  with   each 
components  of  the  Depart; 
compete  for  attention  and 
the    stepchild    of    a 
mitted    to    energy 
must  be  organizational  as ; 
energy  conservation  will  b 
primary  missions  of  this 

7/ith   these   reservations 
pledge  my  suoport  for  a 
thorough  consideration  of 
to  work  for  Senate  passage, 
with  flexibility  and 
the    hallmarks    of    this 
tlirough  Congress,  on  both 
reach  enactment  in  this 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President 
sponsoring  President  Cartel 
organization  proposal,  but 
reservations  concerning 
some  aspects. 

I  support  the  creation  of 
partment   to   manage   ene 
And  I  believe  President  Car 
a  good  choice  in  selecting 
inger  to  head   an   energy 
Mr.  Schiesinger  is  bright 
man  who  knows  hLs  way 
ington  and  how  to  get  thin 

But  after  reviewing  thL^ 
believe  the  administration 
cart   before    the    horse 
should  be  presented  to  the 
the  same  time  as  or  after 
Istratlon's   energy   policy 
tions.    We    are    being 
agencies  to  perform  functi 
do  not  know  what  the 
seems  to  me  that  these 
tions  of  policy  should  be 

In    addition,    I  have 
about  the  wisdom  of  foldi 
and     develooment 
gether.   Although   the   bill 
maintain  an  indeoendent 
regulation  within  the 
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is  possible  as  a  practical  matter.  I  re- 
main to  be  persuaded  one  way  or  the 
other. 

There  are  several  other  unanswered 
questions  raised  by  the  proposal.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  few  days  and 
weeks,  I  hope  that  these  can  be  answered 
to  my  satisfaction. 

THE  NEED  FOB  A  BIPARTISAN  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  President  Car- 
ter's efforts  to  reorganize  Federal  energy 
activities  into  one  department.  I  have 
long  felt  that  one  of  the  major  blocks  to 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  energy 
policy  in  this  country  has  been  the  frag- 
mentation of  those  policy  makers  In  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  energy  is.'?ues. 
Between  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  numeroas 
other  agencies  in  the  White  House  and 
other  Cabinet  departments  it  has  proved 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  set  up  a  co- 
herent policymaking  apparatus  which  is 
capable  of  taking  all  necessary  factors 
into  consideration  when  dealing  with 
energy  issues.  The  result  has  been  dupli- 
cation, fragmentation,  and  confusion. 

Atiother  factor  in  our  failure  to  de- 
velop a  re.sponsible  energy  policy  over  the 
past  4  years  has  been  the  constant  parti- 
san wrangling  on  policy  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  Mr.  Car- 
ters reorgani7ation  plan  today  because 
I  believe  that  our  energy  policy,  like  our 
foreign  policy,  should  be  pursued  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  without  regard  to  short- 
term  political  advantage.  The  issue  is  far 
too  important  for  that.  Of  course,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Aff?irs.  which  will  consider  this 
legislation.  I  intend  to  examine  its  de- 
tails carefully  and,  if  necessary,  propose 
modifications  that  will  further  the  crea- 
tion of  a  cohesive  department,  but  I  be- 
lieve our  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
energy  reorganization  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan one,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  the  President's  effort. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  to  prevent  law- 
less and  irresponsible  use  of  handguns  in 
selected  areas  with  high  crime  rates,  and 
for  oiher  purposes :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  828.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
management  of  certain  law  enforcement 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by 
transferring  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  the  Attorney  General,  by 
consolidating  certain  law  enforcement 
functions  under  that  act  in  a  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  Administra- 
tion, in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  am  today 
reintroducing  two  bills  which  are  de- 
signed to  tailor  Federal  gun  controls  to 
limited  geographical  areas  throughout 
the  country  where  the  problems  of  hand- 
gun related  crimes  are  most  severe,  and 
where  public  support  for  Federal  controls 


is  broad-based.  Specifically,  these  pro- 
posals seek  to  improve  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  capabilities  in  this 
field  by: 

First,  transferring  all  functions  re- 
lating to  the  enforcement  of  the  1968  act 
and  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Attorney  General.  They 
would  be  exercised  by  a  new  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  Administration 
which  would  have  expanded  handgun 
information  gathering  authority; 

Second,  requiring  verification  of  per- 
sonal Identification  information  required 
to  be  submitted  by  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser prior  to  delivery  or  shipment  of 
anv  firearm; 

Third,  covering  sale  and  resale  of  fire- 
arms betv.-een  private  persons  who  are 
not  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  collec- 
tors as  regards  verification  of  eligibility; 

Fourth,  requiring  the  development  and 
enforcement  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
national  theft  prevention  and  security 
standards  which  would  apply  to  all 
licensed  dealers,  manufacturers,  import- 
ers, collectors,  and  common  carriers; 

Fifth,  banning  the  sale  or  delivery  to 
any  one  person  of  multiple  handguns  in 
excess  of  one  in  any  1  calendar  year  ex- 
cept to  police  and  other  governmental 
units;  and  developing  adequate  licensing 
standard.s  to  as.'surc  that  Federal  licenses 
to  manufr.cture,  import,  or  deal  in  fire- 
arms will  be  issued  only  to  responsible 
persons  legitimately  engaged  in  such 
business. 

Sixth,  authorizing  joint  Federal -local 
tasii  forces  for  handgun  trafficking  con- 
trol; 

Seventh,  banning  with  proper  excep- 
tions the  possession,  sale,  use,  or  impor- 
tation of  handguns  in  public  or  private 
in  any  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area — SMSA — where  the  violent  crime 
rate  is  20  percent  above  the  national 
average,  or  where  it  is  10  percent  above 
the  national  rate  and  5  percent  above 
the  prior  year's  local  rate; 

Eighth,  banning  the  domestic  manu- 
facture, sale,  transportation  or  posses- 
sion of  Saturday  Night  Specials — barrel 
length  of  up  to  10  inches;  and 

Ninth,  authorizing  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act,  particularly 
with  respect  to  strengthening  the  Federal 
licensing  system. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Senator 
Percy  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  more  effective  and  practical 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
area  of  Interstate  handgun  control.  We 
sought — In  cooperation  with  former  At- 
torney General  Levi — to  propose  a  new 
approach  to  the  extraordinarily  complex 
policy  and  political  obstacles  which  have 
prevented  the  Congress  from  acting  in 
this  field  for  so  long.  With  the  interest 
and  active  cooperation  of  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  an  ex- 
tremely useful  and  incisive  set  of  hear- 
ings were  held  on  these  bills  involving 
infonned  and  committed  police  officers 
from  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
retintroduction  of  the  instant  legislation, 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  major  new  report  issued  yaster- 
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day  by  the  Police  Foimdatlon,  an  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1970 
and  dedicated  to  supporting  innovation 
and  improvement  in  police  work.  This 
report  was  prepared  by  Steven  Brill  with 
the  encouagement  of  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
foundation  president  and  former  police 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Prof.  Franklin  L.  Zimring  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

The  study  represents  the  first  sus- 
tained effort  to  examine  the  problem  of 
firearm  abuse  by  using  police  records.  Its 
findings  and  suggestions  are  extremely 
well  developed  and  constitute  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  ongoing  but 
nevertheless  crucial  debate.  For  example, 
a  significant  finding  emerge.-;  from  an 
examination  of  samples  of  firearms  con- 
fiscated in  10  cities.  The  data  show  the 
frequency  with  which  higher  priced, 
well-known  brands  of  handguns  appear 
in  the  samples  of  firearms  believed  to  be 
involved  in  murder,  robbery,  assault,  and 
other  felonies.  This  evidence  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  belief  that  so-called  S.-it- 
urday  night  specials — inexpensive  hand- 
guns—are used  to  commit  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  felonies  is  misleading  and 
counterproductive. 

The  study  examines  carefully  the 
efforts  and  capability  of  the  Treasiny 
Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms  in  carrying  out  its  reg- 
ulatory functions  under  the  1968  Federal 
Gun  Control  Act  and  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  that  agency.  With  the 
level  of  handgun  violence  in  every  Amer- 
ican city  and  suburban  area  such  as  it  is 
ATF  could  be  the  most  significant  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  country.  The 
fact  is  it  is  not. 

The  four  aspects  of  the  firearm  abuse 
problem  which  the  report  deals  with,  and 
which  are  dealt  with  in  my  legislation 
are: 

First.  The  possibility  of  improving  the 
data  local  police  departments  and  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  now  col- 
lect on  the  role  of  firearms  in  crime  and 
how  people  who  commit  crimes  obtain 
firearms; 

Second.  The  role  of  firearms  in  crime 
generally  and  of  specific  types  of  fire- 
arms— expensive  handguns,  inexpensive 
handguns,  conventional  shotguns,  rifles, 
et  cetera — in  specific  categories  of  crime; 

Third.  The  commerce  in  firearms.  In- 
cluding interstate  traffic,  the  problem  of 
firearm  thefts,  and  the  age  of  firearms 
used  in  crime;  and 

Fourth.  An  assessment  of  Federal  and 
local  police  efforts  to  enforce  current  fire- 
arm laws,  including  the  performance  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department's  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms — 
ATP,  the  agency  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing Federal  firearm  law  and  for  regulat- 
ing the  firearm  industry. 

The  foundation  study  conducted  a  de- 
tailed survey  of  firearms  confiscations  in 
a  10-city  samole.  including  Atlanta.  Bal- 
timore. Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Hous- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Washington,  D.C.— 61,988  fire- 
arms were  confiscated  in  1974  in  the  10 
sample  cities.  The  issue  of  which  type  of 
handguns  criminals  use  and  where  they 


get  them  has  been  a  major  question  in 
the  handgun  control  debate  in  Congress 
for  several  years.  The  report  found  that 
small  cheap  handguns  costing  less  than 
$50  are  used  less  often  in  crime  than  more 
expensive  guns  made  by  the  largest 
American  manufacturers.  I  have  long  ar- 
gued that  a  ban  on  importation  and  man- 
ufacture of  Saturday  Night  Specials 
would  not  bring  about  a  satisfactory  re- 
duction in  handgun  violence. 

Analysis  of  data  in  nine  of  the  above 
cities  found  that  only  in  Atlanta  could 
more  than  half  of  the  confiscated  guns  be 
classified  as  Saturday  Night  Specials.  The 
results  in  other  cities  were:  Baltimore, 
15.4  percent;  Boston,  none;  Chicago,  29.4 
percent;  Detroit,  13  percent;  New  York, 
46.4  percent;  Philadelphia,  12.3  percent; 
San  Francisco,  17.6  percent;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  23.4  percent. 

Figure  1  below  puts  the  confiscations 
reported  in  each  city  in  comparative 
perspective.  It  measures  the  reported  or 
estimated  number  of  1974  confiscations 
on  a  per  capita  basis  and  presents  a 
"confiscation  rate" — reported  confisca- 
tions per  1,000  population — for  each  of 
the  sample  cities. 

Figure  1  indicates  a  wide  disparity  in 
the  rates  at  which  police  confiscated  fire- 
arms in  the  sample  cities.  For  example, 
Chicago  police  confiscated  almost  three 
times  as  many  firearms  per  1.000  popu- 
lation— 5.7,  in  1974  as  the  New  York 
police — 2.0,  and  twice  as  many  as  the 
San  Francisco — 2  6,  and  Boston  police — 
2,8. 
Figure    1. — Firearm    confiscations   per   1,000 

population,  sample  cities,  1974  estimates 

Chicago 5.7 

Atlanta 5.5 

Washington,  DC 4.2 

Baltimore 3.9 

Detroit    3.5 

Philadelphia    3.2 

Houston   3. 1 

Boston 2.8 

San  Francisco 2.6 

New  York 2.  0 

Source:  Individual  City  Original  Data 
Sample;  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  1974. 

Table  6  below  attempts  to  isolate  the 
first  possible  factor.  It  compares  each 
city's  ranking  in  firearm  confiscation 
rates  to  its  ranking  in  the  firearm  abuse 
rates — the  number  of  reported  murders, 
robberies,  and  assaults  committed  with 
firearms  per  1.000  persons  and  in  the 
choice-availability  measure — percentage 
of  murders,  robberies,  and  aggravated 
assaults  committed  wiUi  firearms. 

The  firearm  problem  in  each  city,  as 
measured  by  the  abuse  rate,  seems  to 
hive  some  relationship  to  the  confisca- 
tion rate.  The  cities  with  the  five  high- 
est and  five  lowest  abase  rates  were  also 
the  cities  with  the  five  highest  and  five 
lowest  confiscation  rates.  Four  cities  had 
the  same  rankings,  and  in  three  the  rank 
moved  up  or  declined  by  only  one  or  two. 
This  finding  suggests  that  a  city  may 
have  a  lower  confiscation  rate  in  part 
because  there  are  fewer  firearms  being 
abused  in  that  city.  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Detroit,  however,  show  major 
changes  in  confiscation  rate  ranking  as 
compared  with  rankings  of  abuse  rates, 
suggesting  that  other  factors  including 


those  having  to  do  with  police  effort  and 
performance,  may  have  more  impact — 
positively  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
and  negatively  in  Detroit — than  in  the 
other  cities. 

TABLE  6.-FIREARM  CONFISCATION,  ABUSE.  AND  CHOICE- 
AVAIUBIUTY  RANKS  SAMPLE  CITIES,  1974 


ConHsca- 

Avail- 

City 

fion  ' 

Abuse  1 

ability  « 

Chicago 

1 

5 

5 

(5.7) 

(558.  35) 

(45.6) 

Atlanta 

2 

2 

3 

(5.5) 

(905. 70) 

(55.6) 

Washington.  D.C 

3 

3 

4 

(4.2) 

(735.96) 

(4«.2) 

Baltimore  .  . . 

4 

4 

(609.  59) 

7 

(3.9) 

(32.0) 

Detroit. 

5 

1 

2 

(3.  5)  (1. 075. 43) 

(56.1) 

Philadelphia 

6 

9 

6 

(3.2) 

(323. 52) 

(39.0) 

Houston 

7 

7 

1 

(3.1) 

(450. 94) 

(65. 1) 

Boston 

8 

6 

8 

(2.8) 

(475.  56) 

(29. 7) 

San  Francisco 

9 

10 

10 

(2.6) 

(272.  56) 

(25.  4) 

New  York 

10 

8 

9 

(2.0) 

(450.21) 

(28.  8) 

<  Rate  per  1,000  population  in  parentheses. 
'  Rate  per  IQO.OOO  population  in  parentheses. 
>  Percentage  in  parentheses. 

Source:  Individual  City  Original  DataSan^ple;  Uniform  Olme 
Reports,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  unfair  for 
us  to  overstate  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Bureau  for  the  lack  of  enforcement  suc- 
cess under  tlie  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  As 
I  have  stated  many  times,  the  act  itself 
is  riddled  with  holes  and  needs  signifi- 
cant strengthening  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  my  second  bill.  Also,  the  .sheer 
volume  of  interstate  handgim  traffic  is 
staggering.  In  1975  testimony  before  a 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  ATP 
Director  Rex  Davis  estimated  that  the 
number  of  handguns  owned  by  civilians 
has  grown  from  27.9  million  in  1968  to 
40.1  million  by  the  end  of  1974 — an  in- 
crease of  43.7  percent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Police  Foundation 
Report  found  tliat  "ATF  in  some  ways 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  opportunities 
that  the  1968  act  did  offer."  It  specifi- 
cally recommended  that  ATF  should  give 
more  attention  to  its  regulatory  and 
monitoring  responsibilities,  should  de- 
velop research  and  policy  planning  ca- 
pacity, and  should  improve  its  working 
relationship  with  local  police  agencies. 
For  example,  data  indicates  that  stolen 
firearms  are  a  major  factor  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  1968  act  to  keep  firearms 
away  from  pei-sons  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing them. 

Under  .section  923(g)  of  the  1968  act. 
ATF  could  require  that  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  immediately  re- 
port the  theft  of  any  of  their  firearms. 
ATP  has  declined  to  do  so.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  my  bill  goes  beyond 
this  and  would  require  the  development 
and  enforcement  of  national  theft  pre- 
vention and  security  standards  to  cut 
down  the  more  than  500.000  handgim 
thefts  annually. 

It  is  the  basic  purpose  of  my  first  bill — 
a  reorganization  and  transfer  of  ATF 
from  Treasury  to  Justice — to  upgrade 
and  strengthen  tha  capability  of  this 
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agency  to  play  a  major 
reducing  the  dimensions  of 
dinary  problem  of  handgur 
can  also  constitute  a  veh 
which  the  Congress  can  ev 
flciency  of  its  current 
coordination  of  its  program^ 
Federal  agencies,  the  quali 
with  State  and  local  law 
agencies,  and  its  consequent 
ness  in  improving 
lations  among  the  various 
ernment  trying  to  deal 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  in  seeking 
prove   the   performance 
tional  capability  of  the  AT^ 
overlook  the  fact  that  this 
derfunded  and  understaffed 
portant  that  the  Foundation 
note  of  this  reality.  As  of 
had  3,892  employees.  Of  thesje 
special    agents;     745    were 
charged  with  regulatory 
1,625   were  adminL'itrative 
personnel.  In  addition  to  fl 
these  personnel  are 
forcing  laws  and  collecting 
to  explosives,  liquor,  tobacco 
Ing.  Many  ATF  agents  are 
upon  to  assist  the  Secret 
viding  protection  for 

Mr.    President,    that    por 
Police   Foundation   study 
ATF  I  found  particularly 
important,   given   the 
in   Congress   share   with 
to  provide  the  most  effective 
ment  programs  possible  at 
level.  After  all,  the  fundam^n 
of  the  Federal  role  in  the 
crime  control.   Is   to  act  in 
States  and  localities,  and  to 
and  enhance  their  capabillti  es 
not  adequately  accompllshec 
area  of  controlling  interstate 
commerce.  Therefore,  I  ask 
consent  that  chapter  8   of 
Foundation  study  dealing 
and  performance  of  ATF, 
"Improving    Federal 
forts"  be  printed  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  l.i 
Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  Feders^ 
there  must  be  a  greatly 
and  more  consolidated  effort 
trafficking  enforcement,  am 
eral-State-city  cooperative 
activities  to  reduce  the  dimeiis 
problem.  Examining  and 
tions  to  large-scale  interg^v 
problems  has  always  been  a 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs 

Representatives  of  severa 
States  have  said  that  while 
dictions  have  Independenily 
handgun  control  laws — witl 
cess  in  curbine  gun  death; 
nearly  Impossible  to  enforce 
the  lack  of  Intergovernmental 
tlon  and  regional  uniformity 

Only  eight  States  require 
buying  handguns.  They  are 
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souri.  New  Jersey,  New  York . 
Carolina,  and  most  of  these 
quire  licenses  to  own 
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29  States  must  a  permit  be  obtained  to 
carry  a  handgun. 

Other  laws  prohibit  gun  sales  to  those 
"under  the  heat  of  passion" — Texas — or 
outlaw  the  carrying  of  guns  for  those 
who  have  the  intent  of  "assaulting" 
someone — Minnesota  and  Vermont. 
Some  States  enforce  a  "cooling-off" 
period  between  the  buying  and  delivery 
of  the  gun. 

New  York  City  has  the  strongest  gun 
law  In  the  land.  An  applicant  for  a  hand- 
gun must  show  a  legitimate  need  for  It. 
his  background  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  he  must  be  photographed  and 
fingerprinted.  There  Is  a  waiting  period 
of  several  weeks  between  the  request  for 
the  issuance  and  the  license. 

Philadelphia  enacted  a  stringent  law 
in  1965  which  requires  a  permit  for  the 
purchase  and  transfer  of  all  firearms  and 
all  applicants  must  have  their  finger- 
prints and  photographs  taken.  San 
Francisco  and  Miami  Beach  require  the 
registration  of  firearms  of  all  kinds. 
Toledo  enacted  a  law  in  1968  which  re- 
quires everyone  who  wants  to  buy  a 
handgim  to  have  a  special  ID  that  is  not 
given  out  to  certain  undesirables. 

Prior  statistical  studies  confirm  that 
State  and  local  laws  have  somewhat  con- 
trolled homicide  and  accident  rates.  New 
York  City  has  the  second  lowest  murder 
rate  of  America's  10  largest  cities.  But. 
unquestionably  the  worst  problem  con- 
fronting States  and  municipal  laws  is  the 
easy  access  to  out-of -State  or  area  guns. 
By  far.  the  majority  of  out-of -State  guns 
coming  into  a  strict  State  are  illegally 
bought  or  stolen,  and  often  illegally 
owned. 

Second,  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level  have  stated  that 
they  now  have  no  intergovernmental  sys- 
tem for  developing  regional  and  national 
statistics  on  handguns  which  have  been 
used  in  the  commls.";ion  of  crimes,  and 
that  tracing  such  weapons  Is  now  ex- 
tremely dilBcult,  if  not  impossible. 

ITiird.  in  the  42  States  where  no  li- 
cense is  required  to  purchase  a  handgun, 
the  only  restriction  on  buying  handguns 
is  a  provision  in  the  Federal  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  which  requires  that  the  pur- 
chaser fill  out  a  form  giving  his  name 
and  declaring  that  he  Is  not  a  minor,  and 
has  no  history  of  alcoholism,  mental  dis- 
order, or  felony  conviction.  But  this  re- 
quirement is  almost  worthless  since  it 
mandates  no  verification — such  as  a 
police  check — to  substantiate  the  pur- 
chaser's identity  and  his  assertions. 

In  addition,  anyone  under  age  or  with 
a  criminal  record  can  easily  buy  or  accept 
a  gim  from  a  nondealer.  The  Federal  law 
does  not  prevent  private  individuals  from 
transferring  their  own  guns  at  will  with- 
in their  own  States,  and  does  not  specify 
what  credentials  the  receiver  must  have. 

Last  year,  the  principal  criticism  of  the 
Attorney  General's  suggestion  and  the 
disadvantage  of  a  regional  approach  is 
one  which  has  plagued  attempts  at  lo- 
calized gun  control;  it  does  not  limit 
handguns  in  the  uncontrolled  surround- 
ing areas  from  which  the  weapons  mav 
continue  to  fiow.  The  criminal  use  of 
handguns  is  a  national  problem  which 
exists  to  some  degree  or  another  in  every 
city  and  suburban  area  in  the  country. 


The  programs  that  propose  to  deal  with 
the  problem  on  the  local  level  or  in  iso- 
lated situations  must  if  they  are  to  have 
any  real  effect,  confront  and  overcome 
the  basic  fact  of  handgun  mobility. 

Our  second  bill — which  amends  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperations  Act — 
adopts  the  basic  Levi  idea  of  banning 
possession  of  handgims  in  urban  areas 
where  the  violent  crime  rate  is  20  percent 
above  the  national.  10  percent  above  the 
previous  year's  local  average.  We  then 
address  the  second  side  of  tlie  problem — 
Illegal  gunnmning  into  urban  areas  like 
New  York  City  in  violation  of  the  1968 
act — by  proposing  several  new  laws  as 
I  have  already  indicated  which  are  de- 
signed to  develop  the  wherewithal  for  in- 
tergovernmental law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  do  their  job. 

The  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  Is  established  in  our  bill  as  the  geo- 
graphic areas  for  potential  handgun  con- 
trol. Its  ready  availability  smd  its  use  by 
the  FBI  in  compiling  violent  crime  sta- 
tistics make  it  a  useful  classification.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  fact  that  these 
areas  all  include  a  core  city  of  50,000  or 
more  and  therefore  fall  into  the  urban 
category.  Moreover,  they  have  been  pre- 
cisely defined  in  terms  of  their  political 
boundaries,  and  the  statistical  bases  de- 
veloped for  these  areas  provided  a  way 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  the  program 
proposed. 

Under  our  proposal,  once  triggered,  the 
controls  would  remain  in  force  for  a 
minimum  period  of  5  years,  and  would 
not  be  removed  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral published  a  finding  based  upon  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  high  rates  of  crime 
have  come  down  to  the  national  or  local 
levels,  or  that  the  pattern  of  Illegal  gun 
violations — for  example,  interstate  gun- 
running— had  ceased.  For  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  triggering  on  of  controls  per- 
sons delivering  handguns  to  depository 
agencies  would  be  paid  the  market  value 
of  their  weapons;  although  this  could 
involve  a  considerable  expense  it  is  worth 
it.  Handguns  could  be  smrendered  vol- 
vintarily  at  any  time  thereafter  without 
penalty. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  comolex  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  but  I  believe  that 
it  must  be  given  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration in  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  furtlier  pinpoint  ways 
in  which  we  might  improve  Federal. 
State,  and  local  capacity  to  deal  with 
illicit  handgun  traffic,  our  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  the  1968 
act,  focusing  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  licensing  system. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  simple 
solutions  to  the  crime  problem,  no  pan- 
aceas. The  causes  of  crime  and  violence 
in  our  society  are  rooted  in  complex  and 
stubborn  forces  which  will  not  yield  eas- 
ily, except  to  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  criminal  justice  system,  but  there 
are  partial  solutions — even  though  th'jy 
might  not  be  complete.  There  are  ac- 
tions which  we  can  take  to  provide  better 
protection  for  our  shopkeepers,  police 
officers,  our  elderly  and  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. Enactment  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion, I  believe,  would  materially  assist 
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us  in  reducing  the  terrible  toll  of  hand- 
gun violence.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
commitment  President  Carter  made  to 
this  objective  by  pledging  his  support 
to  stronger  Federal  gun  control  laws  dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  I 
strongly  urge  swift  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congress  to  begin  a  proc- 
ess so  long  overdue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Role  of  Cheap  Guns  in  Crime 
Questioned,"  by  Nancy  Hicks  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
also  request  xmanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Role  or  Cheap  Ottns  in  Crime  Questioned — 
STtTDY  Finds  Saturday  Night  Specials 
Were  Confiscated  Less  Often  Than  Ex- 
pensive Weapons 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 
Washington,  Feb.  27. — Small,  cheap  hand- 
guns may  be  used  less  often  In  crimes  than 
expen-slve  guns  made  by  the  largest  American 
manufacturers,  a  new  study  has  found. 

The  findings  of  the  two-year  study  by  the 
Washington-based  Police  Foundation,  a  re- 
search group,  Indicate  that  efforts  to  ban  the 
Importation  of  so-called  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials and  to  limit  their  domestic  manufac- 
ture might  not  succeed  in  curbing  firearms 
abuse. 

The  study  also  raises  questions  about  en- 
forcement and  research  methods,  but  the 
most  serious  question  revolves  around  the 
tj-pe  of  guns  criminals  use  and  where  they 
get  them. 

WhUe  the  study,  written  by  Steven  Brill, 
warns  that  more  extensive  research  Is  needed, 
its  conclusions  contradict  those  of  earlier 
Federal  studies.  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  for  example,  found  In 
one  study  that  56  percent  of  all  guns  con- 
fiscated In  the  commission  of  a  crime  cost 
less  than  $50. 

most  guns  expensive 

Mr.  Brill's  study  of  nine  cities  finds  that 
this  Is  not  true.  Only  in  Atlanta  could  more 
than  half  of  confiscated  guns  be  classified  as 
Saturday  night  specials.  The  figures  for  other 
cities  were:  Baltimore,  15.4  percent;  Boston, 
none;  Chicago.  29.4  percent;  Detroit,  13  per- 
cent; New  York,  46.4  percent;  Philadelphia, 
12.3  percent;  San  Francisco,  17.6  percent; 
Washington,  D.C..  23.4  percent. 

A  separate  tracing  of  each  gun  confiscated 
after  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  New  York 
City  in  October  1975  showed  that  only  30 
percent  could  be  classified  as  Saturday  night 
Specials. 

Smith  and  Wesson  and  Colt  products, 
classified  as  expensive,  were  those  most 
prevalently  used. 

The  current  Federal  gun  control  statute, 
passed  in  1968,  bans  the  Importation  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials.  A  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee voted  to  limit  their  domestic 
manufacture  but  never  took  the  issue  to  the 
fioor.  A  House  .subcommittee  could  never  get 
a  bill  banning  such  manufacture  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment said :  "The  report  said  we  never  had 
the  men  and  money  to  really  do  the  Job,  and 
we've  said  that  ourselves.  This  Is  not  new  to 
us.  While  we  are  still  analyzing  It  and  cannot 
comment  in  depth,  we  are  going  to  look  at  It 
on  the  basis  of  constructive  criticism." 

Virginia  Called  Sttpplier 
Richmond,     Feb.     27. — Federal     Treasury 
agents  say  Virginia's  comparatlvelv  permis- 
sive  firearms   la^'s  have   turned  that  state 


Into  a  major  East  Coast  supplier  of  Saturday 
night  specials  and  other  small  handguns  that 
are  sometimes  used  In  urban  street  crimes. 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  told  the  State  Legisla- 
ture that  a  study  completed  last  year  showed 
Virginia  to  be  a  major  source  of  Illegal  hand- 
guns seized  by  the  police  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Detroit.  Philadelphia,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
and  several  other  major  cities. 

A  more  recent  study  showed  the  state  was 
the  No.  1  supplier  of  handguns  used  in 
street  crimes  In  neighboring  Washington, 
said  John  Rowley,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  regional  enforcement  office  for 
northern  Virginia. 

An  estimated  450,000  handguns  were  sold 
last  year  by  firearms  dealers  In  Virginia, 
according  to  the  bureau.  That  total  is  be- 
lieved to  be  greater  than  the  handgun  sales 
In  any  of  the  other  10  states  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina.  Virginia  Is  the 
only  state  in  the  group  with  no  statewide 
licensing  or  registration  program  applicable 
to  handgun  purcha>^es,  Mr.  Rowley  said. 

"People  come  to  Virginia  from  all  over  the 
country  to  buy  handguns,"  he  told  a  legisla- 
tive subcommittee  considering  a  proposed 
handgun  law.  "Your  state  has  a  national 
reputation." 

The  only  requirement  for  handgun  pur- 
cha.ses  In  Virginia  is  proof  of  residency.  How- 
ever, that  requirement  can  easily  be  cir- 
cumvented through  the  use  of  a  falsely  ob- 
tained driver's  license  or  by  an  Intermediary 
who  buys  a  handgun  on  behalf  of  an  out-of- 
state  resident,  Mr.  Rowley  said. 

A  $40  Saturday  night  sjjecial,  usually  a 
lightweight  .22-callber  or  .25-callber  semi- 
automatic pistol  with  a  barrel  three  inches  or 
less  In  length,  can  be  sold  for  880  or  more 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
said  Frederick  Murrell,  special  agent  In 
charge  of  the  flrearms  bureau's  Richmond 
office. 

A  proposal  that  would  have  banned  the 
sale  In  Virginia  of  small-caliber  concealable 
firearms  was  rejected  earlier  this  month  by 
the  legislature. 

S.  827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Handgun  Control  Act". 

statement  of  findincs  and  purpose 
Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  inter- 
governmental efforts  to  control  illicit  hand- 
gun traffic  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
coordination  among  each  level  of  government 
and  the  failure  to  develop  and  share  neces- 
sary statistical  and  criminal  intelligence  in- 
formation: 

(2)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  have  found  it  difficult  to  mobilize 
existing  law  enforcement  resources  to  mount 
more  effective  efforts  to  control  the  illegal 
traffic  in  and  use  of  handguns; 

(3)  the  increasing  rate  of  illegal  activities 
Involving  the  use  of  handgun.s  constitutes  a 
threat  to  national  public  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  and  requires  a  more  strengthened  and 
consolidated   effort   at   the  Federal   level; 

(4)  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
90-351  there  continues  to  be  widespread  traf- 
fic in  handguns  moving  In  or  otherwise  af- 
fecting commerce,  and  that  existing  Federal 
procedures  and  organizational  structures  do 
not  adequately  enable  the  Senate  to  control 
illicit    handgun    traffic    within    each    State; 

(5)  annual  sales  of  handguns  in  the  United 
States  have  continued  to  rise  since  1968, 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968;  and 

(6)  handguns  continue  to  play  a  major 
role,  and  a  role  disproportionate  to  their 
number  in  comparison  with  long  guns.  In  the 


commission  of  homicide,  aggravated  assault, 
armed  robbery,  and  other  crimes  of  violence, 
(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
(1)  a  new  organizational  structure  for  Im- 
proved performance,  coordination,  and  evalu- 
ation of  firearms  control  functions  at  the 
Federal  level,  (2)  more  effective  coordination 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  In  an  effort  to  assist  States  and 
localities  in  improving  Interstate  and  local 
regulation  of  illicit  handgun  traffic,  (3)  pro- 
cedxires  for  the  prohibition  of  handguns  In 
certain  areas  with  high  crime  rates,  without 
placing  ary  undue  Federal  burden  on  law 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
firearms  for  sporting  and  other  lawful  pur- 
poses, and  (4)  for  Increased  public  safety  by 
banning  the  manufacture,  sale.  Importation, 
and  possession  of  handguns  not  suitable  for 
sporting  or  other  lawful  purpose. 

TITLE  I— INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPER- 
ATION   ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  42,  United  States  Code, 
chapter  52  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"SUBCHAPTER  VI— TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

FOR  STATES  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT    IN     CONTROLLING     ILLICIT 

HANDGUN   TRAFFIC 
•■§  4245.  National  handgun  statistics 

"(a)  In  order  to  provide  for  more  effective 
intergovernmental  efforts  in  controlling  Il- 
licit, interstate  handgun  traffic,  the  Attorney 
General,  is  authorized  and  directed,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  552(a)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  "The  Privacy  Protection 
Act  of  1974",— 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
handgun  statistics  office  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  identifying — 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
or  taxpaj-er  Identification  number  of  any  per- 
son In  the  United  States  possessing  a  hand- 
gun. 

"(B)  the  number.  If  any,  of  the  handgun 
license  required  by  the  State  or  locality  of 
residence  of  the  individual  possessing  a  hand- 
gun, 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  the  model  and  type,  and 
the  serial  numoer  of  each  such  handgun,  and 

"(D)  the  Importation,  production,  ship- 
ment, receipt,  sale,  or  resale  or  any  other 
disposition  of  any  handgun; 

"(2)  establish  procedures  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  Information  collected  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  to  analyze 
such  information;  and 

"(3)  distribute,  upon  request,  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In- 
formation develop>ed  and  maintained  by  the 
Office  established  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  Information  of  any  kind  shall 
be  collected,  maintained,  or  disseminated 
concerning  any  shotgun,  short  barreled  shot- 
gun, rifle,  or  short  barreled  rifle. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  each  Importer,  manufacturer, 
dealer,  and  collector  and  each  person  who 
possesses  a  handgun  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  furnish  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  information  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in  such  form,  at  such  time, 
and  at  such  place,  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  each  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  denier,  collector,  and 
any  person  who  and  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  unit  of  government  which  owns  or  pos- 
sesses a  handgun  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and — 

"(1)  who  has  lost  a  handgun  after  sucli 
effective  date,  or 

"(2)   who  has  had  a  handgun  stolen  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
shall  report  the  lo«s  or  theft  of  the  handgun 
to  the  Attorney  General  not  later  than  sixty 
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"J  4246.  Kxemptlons;  penalties 

"(a)   Tlie  provisions  of  sec 
title  shall  not  apply  to  any 
gun  ammunition  suitable  for 
gun  sold  or  delivered  to  or 
United  States  or  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  any 
partment  or  agency  of  a  State 
cal  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
or    agency    of    a    political 
State. 

"(b)    Whoever    falls    to    co: 
provisions   of   the   subchapter 
makes  any  false  statement  or 
with  respect  to  any  Informatloki 
the  provisions  of  section  4245 ( 
any  provision  of  section  4245 
4245(c)  shall  be  Aned  not  mor^ 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
both. 

"I  4247.  Vfrlflcatlon  of  data  eojicernlng  fire- 
arms transactions 
••(R)(l)   It  shall  be   unlawful 
censed   importer,   licensed 
censed  dealer,  or  licensed 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  flreari^ 
tlon   to   any   person    (other 
empted  under  section  4246  abovje 
licensed   imoorter,  manufacturer, 
collector)  until — 

"(A)  such  importer 
or   collector  has,   prior  to   the 
delivery  of  the  firearm, 
tered   or  certified   mall    (retur^ 
quested)   a  card  In  such  form 
ney  Oeneral  shall  prescribe 
4)ame  and  address  of  the 
the  transferee — 

"(1)    Is   (Is  not)    under 
bets  been   (has  not  been) 
court   of   a   crime   punishable 
ment   for  a  term  exceeding 

••(11)    Is   (is  not)    a  fuKltlve 
to  the  Department  of  Justice 
District   of   Columbia,    and 
return    receipt    evidencing 
form  by  the  Department;   and 

"(B)  such  Importer,  man 
or  collector  has  delayed 
ery  for  a  period  of  at  least 
the  receipt  of  the  notification 
ance  of  the  delivery  of  that 
The   Attorney   Oeneral   shall 
action  is  necessary  promptly  tc 
forms  to  determine  the  relevant 
with  respect  to  the  transferee 
submitted  form  and  return  the 
speediest   means  available  to 
ate  importer,   manufacturer, 
lector.  The  contents  of  the 
under  thLs  para?raph  shall  not 
by  any  Oovemment  official  to 
son    other    than    the    appropriate 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
appropriate  law  enforcement 
scribed    pursuant   to   regulations 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
Importer,    licensed     manufacturer 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  i 
wise  dispose  of  any  firearm  or 
to   any   person   without    first 
presentation    of    reasonable 
person's   Identity,  and   the   fact 
she  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
of  the  standard  metropolitan 
In  which  such  sale  or  other  dl 
take  place,  and  is  over  the  age 
knowing  or  having  reasonable 
lleve  that  such  person — 

"(A)  Is  under  Indictment  forj  or  has  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of.  a  crlm  b  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  eiceedlng  one 
year; 
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"(B)  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

"(C)  is  an  abuser  of  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  drug  (as  defined  In  section  201 
(V)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act)  or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
4731(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954):  and 

"(D)  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental  de- 
fective or  has  been  committed  to  any  mental 
institution. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  disposition  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  a  licensed  importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or 
licensed  collector  who  is  not  precluded  from 
dealing  in  firearms  or  ammunition,  or,  to  a 
person  who  has  been  granted  relief  from  dis- 
abilities pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  of  such  chapter. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  for  any  licensed  importer,  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  collector,  or  any  other  person  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition  to  any  resident  of  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  iden- 
tified by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
section  4263  of  this  title  if  he  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  know  that  such  hand- 
gun or  handgun  ammunition  will  be  trans- 
ported Into  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area. 

"J  4248.  Requirement  upon  resale 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer  cr  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver 
any  handgun  or  anununltion  suitable  for  a 
handgun  after  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
tergDvernmental  Law  Enforcement  Coopera- 
tion and  Reorganization  Act  of  1975  unless 
such  Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  col- 
lector has  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
the  information  required  by  section  4245(a) 
(1)    (A),  (B),  and   (C)   of  such  Act. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  resell  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Law  Enforcement 
CoojJeratlon  ani  Reorganization  Act  of  1975 
any  handgun  unless  euch  person  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  the  informa- 
tion required  by  section  4245(a)(1)  (A),  (B). 
and  (C)  of  such  Act,  and  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4250  of  this  title. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Im- 
porter, manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector  to 
sell  any  handgun  to  any  person  except  a 
licensed  importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  without  first  giving  notice  of  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'resell'  means  the  sale,  or  offer  for 
sale  of  any  handgun  after  the  first  purchase 
of  It  In  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than 
resale,  and  Includes  any  gift,  devise,  or  other 
transfer  of  ownership  of  a  handgun. 
"§  4249.  Ban  on  sale  of  multiple  handguns 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in- 
cluding an  Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer, 
or  rrllector  licenced  under  the  provisions  of 
Federal  law,  to  sell  or  deliver  more  than  one 
handgun  within  one  calendar  year  to  any 
person  except  a  licensed  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  collector  or  to  persons 
and  organizations  exempt  under  section  4246 
of  this  subchapter. 

"S  4250.  Theft  prevention  and  security  stand- 
ards required 

"(a)  No  application  for  a  license  to  engage 
in  business  as  a  firearms  or  ammunition  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  submitted 
pursuant  to  Federal  law  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  applicant  Is  in  compliance  with 
theft  prevention  and  security  standards  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  within 
ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  prescribe  standards  for  theft  prevention 


and  sectirlty  requirements  tor  importers, 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  common  carriers 
who  transfer  handguns  in  interstate  com- 
merce who  are  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  Federal  law.  Such  standards  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"5  4251.  Authorization  for  Joint  Federal-local 
task  forces  for  handgim  trafficking 
control 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  ag^reements  with  States,  cities, 
localities,  and  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  establish  temporary  task  forces  com- 
prised of  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  which  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  identify  and  trace  handguns  that 
have  been  transported  interstate.  Illegally, 
and  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  de- 
velop and  exchange  intelligence  Information 
regarding  such  Illegal  operations  and  assist 
in  apprehending  and  prosecuting  violators  of 
the  law;  and 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  make  available 
specific  data  on  the  amount,  nature,  and  flow 
of  handguns  In  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"{  4251A.  Federal  firearms  licenses  standards 
required 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  pre- 
scribe standards  to  assure  that  Federal  li- 
censes to  manufacture.  Import,  or  deal  In 
firearms  will  be  Issued  only  to  persons  deter- 
mined to  be  responsible  and  legitimately  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  which  the  license  is 
sought.  Such  standards  shall  be  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
5,  United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Title  42,  United  States  Code, 
chapter  52,  is  amended  further  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VII— EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  CERTAIN  LOCAL  UNITS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  AND  STANDARD  METRO- 
POLITAN STATISTICAL  AREAS  IN  CON- 
TROLLING ILLICIT  HANDGUN  TRAFFIC 
"Sec. 

"4252.     Definitions. 
"4263.     Application. 

"4254.     Prohibition  on  possession  of  hand- 
guns. 
"4255.     Termination  of  applicability. 
"4266.     Exceptions. 
"4257.     Penalty. 

"4268.     Disposition  of  handguns;  amnesty. 
"4250.     Rules  and  regulations:  assistance  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
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"i  4252.     Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In 
any  handgun. 

"(2)  The  term  'crime  of  violence'  means 
any  of  the  following  crimes,  or  an  attempt  to 
commit  any  such  crime:  Murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, rape,  mayhem,  maliciously  disfiguring 
another,  abduction,  kidnaping,  burglary,  rob- 
bery, housebreaking,  larcency.  any  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill,  commit  or  assault  with 
Intent  to  commit  any  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year. 

"(3)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be  fired 
whlie  held  In  one  hand;  having  a  barrel  less 
than  ten  Inches  in  length  and  designed  or  re- 
designed or  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy*  or  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projectile 
or  projectiles  through  smooth  or  rified  bore. 

"(4)  The  term  'possess'  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control 
not  sublect  to  termination  by  another  or 
after  a  fixed  period  of  time. 


"(5)  The  term  'standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area'  means  any  area  a.s  defined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  having  a  city  as  one  of  its  com- 
ponents with  a  population  of  at  least  fifty 
thousand  residents. 

"(o)  The  term  'sell'  means  g've,  bequeath, 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 
"§  4253.     Application 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
apply  to  any  political  subdivision  which  is  a 
component  of  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  with  respect  to  which  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  determines — 

"(A)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence In  that  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  is  120  percent  of  the  rate  of  crime 
for  crimes  of  violence  for  the  United  States, 
or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  that  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  is  110  percent  of  the  rate  of  crime 
for  crimes  of  violence  for  the  United  States 
and  Is  105  percent  of  such  rate  for  crimes  of 
violence  In  that  area  for  the  year  preced'ng 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
also  apply  to  any  political  subdivision  which, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Handgun  Enforcement  Reorganization 
Act  of  1975  or  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  any  calendar  year  beginning 
with  the  year  after  such  date,  notifies  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  desire  of  such  sub- 
division to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  Genera!  shall  make  the 
initial  determination  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Subseqvient  de- 
terminations for  the  applications  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  may  be  made  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  any 
calendar  year  beginning  with  the  year  after 
the  year  in  which  the  initial  determination 
was  made.  All  determinations  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  the  most 
satisfactory  recent  data  available  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"5  4254.  Prohibition  against  possession  of 
handguns  in  high  crime  areas 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  4256  of  this  Act, 
thirty  days  after  a  determination  has  been 
made  under  section  932  of  this  chapter,  who 
is  a  rssident  of  any  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  subject  to  that  determination 
t-)  sell,  deliver,  possess,  import,  or  to  cause 
to  be  sold,  delivered,  possessed,  or  imported 
a  handgun  or  ammunition  suitable  for  use 
in  a  handgun. 

"$  4255.  Termination  of  applicability  of  this 
chapter 

"(a)  Not  earlier  than  five  years  after  the 
year  in  which  the  determination  under  sec- 
tion 932  is  made,  the  Attorney  General  may 
terminate  the  applicability  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  with  respect  to  any  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  if  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that — 

"(1)  (A)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of  vio- 
lence In  that  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  is  80  percent  of  the  crime  rate  for 
crimes  of  violence  for  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  crime  for  crimes  of  violence 
in  that  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
is  90  percent  of  the  crime  rate  for  crimes  of 
violence  for  the  United  States  and  is  95  per- 
cent of  such  rate  for  crimes  of  violence  In 
that  area  for  the  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made; 

"(2)  that  any  pattern  of  Illegal  activity 
which  showed  evidence  of  danger  to  the 
residents  of  that  area  and  which  Involved 
offenses  committed  with  the  u.se  of  handguns 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
has  ceased  to  exist;  and 


"(3)  the  termination  of  the  applicability 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  that 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  is  not 
likely  to  result  In  a  significant  rise  in  the 
Incidence  of  crimes  of  violence. 

"(b)  Any  determination  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  based 
upon  the  most  satisfactory  recent  data  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
"5  4256.  Exceptions 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
shall  not  apply  to  any  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  in  a  handgun  sold  or 
delivered  to  or  possessed  by  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  or  any  department  or  agency 
of -a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
shall  not  apply  to  any  handgrun  or  ammuni- 
tion suitable  for  use  in  a  handgun  sold  or 
delivered  to  or  possessed  by  any  agency  which 
furnish  2s  security  guard  services  if  that 
agency  is  licensed  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  In  which  the  hand- 
gun or  the  handgun  ammunition  Is  to  be 
used  and  its  employees  are  licensed  and  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  security  service  in 
the  State  or  political  svibdivlsion  concerned. 
"S  4257.  Penalties 

"Whoever  violates  any  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  vrith  respect  to  any 
Information  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
85,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"I  4258.  Disposition  of  handguns  to  the  At- 
torney General;  amnesty 

"(a)(1)  Any  person  who  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination made  under  section  4254  of  this 
chapter  lawfully  possessed  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  handgun  or  ammu- 
nition by  virtue  of  that  provision,  shall.  If 
within  sixty  days  after  it  becomes  illegal  for 
any  euch  person  to  possess  such  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition,  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  handgun  or  the  hand- 
gun ammunition  or  both  upon  its  surrender 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  pay  reasonable  value  for  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  voluntarily  relln- 
quLshed  to  him  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  facilitate 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Including  advertisement  within  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  concerned. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  may  when- 
ever he  considers  it  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  chapter  provide  for  periods 
of  amnesty  during  which  persons  who  vol- 
untarily surrender  handguns  or  handgun 
ammunition  or  both  may  be  paid  reasonable 
value  for  their  surrender  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  be  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  unlawful  possession  of 
such  handgun  or  handgun  ammunition. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  granting  immunity  from  prose- 
cution by  any  court  for  any  crime  other 
than  the  unlawful  possession  of  a  handgun 
or  handgun  ammunition. 

"I  4259.  Rules  and  regulations;  assistance  to 
Attorney  General 

"(a)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  assist  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  administration  of 
the   provisions   of   this   chapter.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  42.  United  States  Code, 


chapter  52  is  amended  further  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 

"SUBCHAPTER    VIH — INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL    REDUCTION     OF     HANDGUN     RE- 
LATED CRIMES 
"§  4260.  Prohibition  of  certain  handguns 

"((a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer, 
receive,  transport,  or  possess  any  handgun 
which  the  Attorney  General  determines  to  be 
unsuitable  for  law  enforcement,  military 
uses,  hunting,  sport  shooting  and  other  law- 
ful purposes  based  upon  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(a)  (A)  The  Attorney  General  may,  con- 
sistent with  public  safety  and  necessity,  ex- 
empt from  the  operations  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  such  importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
transportation,  or  possession  of  handguns 
by  importers,  manufacturers,  or  dealers  li- 
censed under  this  chapter. 

"(B)  Such  exemptions  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  needs  of  police  officers,  secu- 
rity guards,  sportsmen,  target  shooters,  fire- 
arms collectors,  and  other  lawful  uses. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  term  'handgun'  means  any  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned  and  Intended  to  be 
fired  while  held  in  one  hand;  having  a  bar- 
rel less  than  ten  Inches  In  length  and  de- 
signed, redesigned,  or  made  or  remade  to  use 
the  energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projec- 
tile or  projectues  through  a  smooth  or  rifled 
bore. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination made  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
chapter  lawfully  possessed  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  handgun  or  ammuni- 
tion by  virtue  of  that  provision  shall.  If 
within  sixty  days  after  it  becomes  illegal  for 
any  such  person  to  possess  such  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition,  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  handgun  or  the  hand- 
gun ammunition  or  both  upon  its  surrender 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  pay  reasonable  value  for  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  voluntarily  relin- 
quished to  him  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  facilitate 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Including  advertisement  within  the  standard 
metropolitan   statistical    area   concerned. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  may  when- 
ever he  considers  it  will  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  chapter  provide  for  periods  of 
amnesty  during  which  persons  who  volun- 
tarily surrender  handguns  or  handgun  am- 
munition or  both  may  be  paid  reasonable 
value  for  their  surrender  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  granted  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  for  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  such  handgun  or  handgun  anununl- 
tion. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion by  any  court  for  any  crime  other  than 
the  unlawful  possession  of  a  handgun  or 
handgun  ammunition.". 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Effective  Date. — (a)  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  tbe  third 
month  after  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  title  II,  except  the 
provisions  of  sections  4245  and  4246  take  ef- 
fect sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  on  such  prior  date  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  or 
(b),  the  officer  provided  for  In  section  102 
may  be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided 
for  m  this  Act,  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  That  officer  shall 
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be  compensated  from  the  date 
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Sec.  8.   (a)   The  Congress  find; 

( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of 
governmental  efforts  to  control 
gun  traffic  by  Federal,  State, 
ernraental   agencies   are   hinder 
of  coordination  among  each  level 
ment  and  the  failure  to  develo  s 
necessary    statistical    and 
gence  information; 

(2)  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  have  found  it  difficult 
existing  law  enforcement  reso 
more  effective  to  control  the  llletal 
and  use  of  handguns; 

(3)  the  Increasing  rate  of  illegal 
Irvolvlng  the  use  of  handguns 
threat  to  national  public  safety 
welfare    and    requires    a   more 
and  consolidated  effort  at  the  Federal 

(4)  since    the   enactment   of 
90-351  there  continues  to  be  wld^pread 
flc  In  handguns  moving  in  or  c 
fectlng  commerce,  and  that  exls' 
procedures  and  organizational 
not  adequately  enable  the  Sti 
Illicit  handgun  traffic  within  eact 

(6)     annua!    sales    of    handgu 
United  States  have  continued 
1968.  despite  the  provisions  of 
trol  Act  of  1 9C8;  and 

(6)    handguns  continue  tc 
role,    and    a   role    disproportionate 
number  in  comparison  with  long 
commission  of  homicide,  aggrav^t 
armed  robbery,  and  other  crimes 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpo.se  cf  this 
(1)    a  new  organizational 
proved  performance,  coordlnat 
uatlon  of  firearms  control  functions 
Federal  level,  and  (2)   more  efTe4tlve 
nation    between    Federal,    State 
governmental  agencies  in  an  e 
States  and  localities  in  Imprcr 
and  local  reg\ilation  of  illlf  It  handgun 

DEriNTTIONS 

Szc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Department"  means  the 
of  Justice; 

(2)  "function"  includes  power 
(.?)    "han'«run"    m»ans    env 

signed  or  redesigned  to  be  fired 
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and  "licensed  Importer"  means  s 
ana     "licensed     manufacturer" 
manufacttirer  licensed  unde 
of  th»  United  States  Code; 
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or  having  custody   and    control 
to   termination  by   another   or 
period  cf  tlmf ;  and 

(6)  "sell"  means  give,  bequeat^i 
wl.<!0  trartffer  ownership  or 

TITLE  I— OUN  CONTROL  TRANSFERS 

TRANSFER    OF   FOTJCTIOl^ 

Sec.  101.   (a)   There  are  transf 
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(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Department 
any  function  of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or 
part  of  any  agency  or  office.  In  the  execvitive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  function 
relates  primarily  to  functions  transferred  to 
the  Department  by  this  section. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  such  Act  to  the  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  is  amended  to  read 
"the  Attorney  General". 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP   THE    FIREARMS    SAFETY    AKD 
ABtrSE   CONTROL   ADMinlSTRATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  the  Firearms  Safety  and 
Abuse  Control  Administration.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  be  headed  by  en  Administra- 
tor appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  con.'-.ent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
through  the  Administration. 

ANNtXAL   REPORT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Attorney  Gen<?ral  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  as  part 
of  thj  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(D)  Each  such  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  effective  use  of  the  resoiirces 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  controlling  illicit  handgun 
traffic,  the  extent  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation In  ccntrolllng  such  traffic,  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
minL'itration.  an  assessment  and  evaluation 
of  specific  programs  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  reduce 
illicit  handgun  traffic,  a  description  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  Fedsral,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agency  intelli- 
gence operations  relating  to  lUicit  handgun 
traffic,  and  such  recommendations,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  the  Attorney  General  deems  appro- 
priatj. 

TRANSFER    OF    OFFICES    AND    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  104.  (a)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined bv  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
xised  primarily  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion transferred  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101.  are  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  in 
functicTis  trin.sferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
funrtions. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant 
to  Rxibsectlon  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction 
in  classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  contracts,  certificates,  and 
privileges — 

(1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exer- 
cise of  functiorxs  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  thi.s  title,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
title  takes  effect, 

.«hall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shal'.  ftot 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 


or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  title;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  contin\ied 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  offlce,  or  part  thereof,  before  which 
they  were  pending  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall  be  issued 
in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 
(c)(1)    Except  as  provided   In  paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  affect 
suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  and 

"(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  thlr  title 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  title,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  office, 
or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  thU  title,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Department  as 
may  be  appropriate  and,  in  any  litigation 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion 
or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which 
will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  title 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  title  any  function  of 
such  agency,  offlce.  or  part  thereof,  or  officer 
is  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General,  then 
such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Attorney 
General  (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  not  In- 
volving functions  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  offlce,  or  part  thereof, 
or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  d-te  of  this  title). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  offlce.  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Department  or  officer 
In  which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  exercise  of  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  orders  and  ac- 
tions had  been  by  the  agency  or  offlce,  or  part 
thereof,  exercising  such  functions,  immedl- 
atclv  preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statutory 
requirements  relating  to  notice,  hearings,  ac- 
tion upon  the  record,  or  administrative  re- 
view that  apply  to  any  function  transferred 
by  this  title  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of 
such  function  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  thU  title,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
In  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exer- 
cising such  functions  Immediately  preecding 
their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  exercising 
such  functions  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 
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J  COMPENSATION     OP     ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  106.  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(62)  Administrator.  Firearms  Safety  and 
Abuse  Control  Administration.  Department 
of  Justice.". 

TITLE     n — ADVISORY     COMMISSION     ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

STUDY  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-3  51 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations",  approved  Septem- 
ber 24.  1959  (42  U.S.C.  4271  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"EVALUATION     OF     PUBLIC     LAW     90-3  51 

"(a)  Tlie  Commission  in  consultation  with 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  shall  investigate,  ana- 
lyze, and  report  within  six  months  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  upon  (1)  intergovern- 
mental problems  involved  in  controlling  il- 
licit handgun  traffic,  and  (2)  the  effective- 
ness of  Public  Law  90-351.  and  particularly 
the  requirements  for  licensing  of  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  dealers.". 


Exhibit  1 
Firearm  Abuse,  a  Research  and  Policy  Re- 
port 

(By  Steven  Brill;  Joan  L.  Wolfie,  program 
officer;  Police  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.) 

chapter  8. — improving  federal  enforcement 
efforts 

The  law  enforcement  agency  charged  with 
enforcing  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  is 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Treasury.' 

The    1968   act   has   three   objectives: 

1.  To  curb  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms that  undermines  state  and  local  ef- 
forts to  regulate  firearm  possession  and  own- 
ership. Thus,  the  law  requires  that  a  retail 
purchaser  be  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which 
the  purchase   is  being  made. 

2.  To  deny  firearms  to  minors,  narcotics 
abusers,  convicted  felons,  the  mentally  ill, 
and  fugitives  from  Justice.  Accordingly,  the 
law  requires  a  retail  purchaser  to  swear  that 
he  is  not  included  in  one  of  these  categories. 

3.  To  curb  the  importation  of  firearms 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines are  not  suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 
Accordingly,  the  act  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  ban  Importation  of  certain  fire- 
arms based  on  criteria  having  to  do  with 
their   quality. 

This  study  has  not  examined  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  third  objective  of  the  act.  Other 
research  has  found  that  the  prohibition  on 
imports  of  inexpensive  handguns  has  been 
circumvented  by  the  widespread  importa- 
tion of  parts  for  such  handguns  that  are 
assembled   and   sold   in   the   United   States.- 

Neither  have  we  directly  examined  en- 
forcement of  the  second  aspect  of  the  act — 
denying  firearms  to  certain  cltisses  of  would- 
be  purchasers.  But  ATPs  own  studies  indi- 
cate that  felons  and  others  within  the  pro- 
hibited categories  are  continuing  to  obtain 
firearms.' 

We  did  examine  enforcement  of  the  first 
goal  of  the  act — preventins;  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms  and  thereby  insulating 
states  that  attempt,  with  their  own  laws, 
to  restrict  firearm  purchases.  We  found  that 
Interstate  commerce  has  not  been  curbed 
and  that  state  and  local  restrictions  con- 
tinue to  be  undermined  accordingly.  The 
prevalence  of  relatively  new  firearms  In  the 
confiscation  samples  Indicates  that  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the  1968  act  to 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


take  effect.  The  premise  of  this  chapter  is 
that  the  failure  of  the  act  to  achieve  these 
first  two  objectives — to  keep  firearms  from 
undesirables  and  to  help  states  make  their 
own  laws  work — Is.  In  part,  a  matter  of  en- 
forcement. 

The  1968  act  has  Inherent  deficiencies  that 
would  have  prevented  ATP  or  any  other 
agency  from  enforcing  It  with  total  success. 
First  among  them  is  the  requirement  that 
any  prospective  purchaser  of  a  firearm  sim- 
ply swear  that  he  is  not  a  felon,  a  fugitive, 
a  narcotics  abuser,  or  other  category  of  per- 
.son  prohibited  from  purchasing  firearms. 
There  is  no  provision,  such  as  a  police  check 
during  a  waiting  period,  for  ascertaining 
the  truthfulness  of  the  purchaser's  state- 
ment. Another  weakness  is  that  the  penal- 
ties for  illegally  selling  or  transferring  fire- 
arms to  Ineligible  purchasers  are  no  more 
severe  under  the  1968  act  than  those  for  the 
purchase  or  possession  of  a  firearm  by  an 
ineligible  person.  Thus,  the  Job  of  appre- 
hending black  marketeers  has  no  greater 
legal  priority  than  the  Job  of  apprehending 
Illegal  purchasers.'  Those  weaknesses  not- 
withstanding, in  working  with  ATF  data  and 
interviewing  ATF  and  local  police  officials, 
it  became  obvious  to  us  that  ATF  In  some 
ways  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  law 
enforcement  and  regulatory  opportunities 
that  the  1958  act  did  offer.  Our  observations 
of  some  possibilities  for  Improvement  follow. 
Overview 

Our  observations  stem  from  three  general 
considerations.  First.  ATP  should  begin  to 
give  more  attention  to  its  regulatory  and 
monitoring  responsibilities  as  compared  with 
itj  responsibilities  for  prosecuting  individ- 
ual violations  cf  the  law.  Second,  ATP  should 
develop  research  and  policy  planning  ca- 
pacity. Third,  ATP  should  improve  its  work- 
ing relationships  with  local  police  agencies. 

Thefts 

Our  data  Indicate  that  stolen  firearms  are 
E  major  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  1968  act 
to  keep  firearms  away  from  persons  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  them.  Under  Sec- 
tion 923(g)  of  the  1968  act,  ATF  could  re- 
quire that  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
dealers  immediately  report  the  theft  of  any 
of  their  firearms. ■•  So  far,  ATF  has  declined 
to  do  so.  As  a  result,  msny — if  not  most — 
thefts  go  unreported. 

In  1975,  ATP  decided  that  It  needed  a 
better  understanding  of  the  theft  problem. 
Instead  of  requiring  its  licensees  to  report 
thefts.  ATP  sent  a  postcard  to  dealers  in  one 
region  asking  them  to  report  voluntarily  how 
many  firearms  had  been  stolen  from  them 
in  the  previous  year.  Only  two-thirds  of  the 
di'alers  responded  to  this  request  for  infor- 
mation. There  was  no  follow-up  effort  to  con- 
tact those  who  did  not  reply  or  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  the  answers  of  those  who  did. 

If  ATF  promulgated  a  regulation  requiring 
llcen.-5ees  to  report  all  thefts  to  local  police 
and  tD  the  bureau,  law  enforcemer.t  officials 
would  be  informed  of  thefts  promptly,  and 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  the 
stolen  weapons  and  apprehend  the  thieves. 
Regulations  might  also  be  considered  that 
would  require  licensees  to  take  various 
security  precautions  to  prevent  thefts.  For 
example,  a  requirement  that  dealers  have 
burglar  alarms  or  other  theft-prevention  sys- 
tems might  decrease  the  number  of  thefts 
from  dealers.  (It  might  also  lessen  the  prob- 
lem of  casual  firearm  owners  who  obtain 
dealer  licenses  and  thereby  add  to  ATF's  in- 
spection workload,  because  obtaining  such  a 
licence  would  involve  greater  burdens  than 
it  now  does.)  A  requirement  that  manufac- 
turers install  metal  detectors  at  their  fac- 
tory gates,  as  many  now  do,  might  have  some 
impact  on  these  thefts.  Locks,  alarms,  em- 
ployee screening,  or  other  security  require- 
ments for  transporters  might  help  curb  In- 
transit  theft. 

In  the  event  that  such  requirements  can- 


not be  enforced  by  regulations,"  ATF  could 
seek  legislation  providing  them  with  author- 
ity to  promulgate  such  rules  for  Its  licensees. 
ATF  officials.  Including  Director  Davis,  said 
in  interviews  that  the  bureau  does  not  plan 
theft-reporting  or  antltheft  security  regula- 
tions because  they  would  be  too  burdensome 
on  ATP  licensees.' 

General  regulation  of  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, and  dealer  recordkeeping 

ATF's  hesitation  to  promulgate  theft-re- 
porting requirements  for  the  industry  is 
paralleled  in  several  other  areas  having  to 
do  with  the  bureau's  regulatory  mandate  and 
overall  implementation  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  As  with  theft  reporting,  in  these 
areas  regarding  other  forms  of  recordkeep- 
ing, ATF  has  been  reluctant  to  do  more  than 
request  voluntary  reporting  from  Its  li- 
censees. In  areas  where  federal  law  specifical- 
ly authorizes  the  filing  of  reports  with  ATF, 
the  agency  has  failed  in  eight  years  to  ex- 
ercise Its  authority  to  collect  basic  data. 

As  noted,  under  Section  923(g)  of  the  1968 
act,  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dealers 
of  firearms  are  required  to  keep  records  of 
the  disposition  of  all  their  firearms  and  am- 
munition and  to  "submit  to  the  Secretary 
I  of  the  Treasury]  such  reports  and  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  records  and  the 
contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe."  This  section  empowers  ATF  to  ob- 
tain from  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dealer  the  Information  necessary  to  complete 
a  trace.  Yet,  except  for  one  regulation  pro- 
mulgated In  1975  requiring  dealers  to  report 
certain  multiple  sales,  ATF  has  not  pro- 
mulgated any  regulations  for  its  licensed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  report  firearm 
dispositions  regularly.  Instead.  In  all  Project 
Identification  reports  and  in  our  interviews. 
ATP  officials  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the 
"voluntary  cooperation"  of  the  licensees  in 
providing  information  to  them,  including 
the  Information  necessary  to  complete  a 
trace,  which  is  required  to  be  available  under 
the  1968  act. 

This  failure  to  use  the  law  represents  only 
one  aspect  of  an  excessive  concern  for  licens- 
ees. We  found  that  apart  from  not  requiring 
regular  reports,  ATF  also  does  not  monitor 
the  quality  of  recordkeeping  by  its  licensees. 

The  problem  of  traces  that  do  not  succeed 
because  of  poor  manufacturer  recordkeeping 
is  illustrative.  More  than  one-third  of  all 
attempts  by  ATF  to  trace  a  firearm  to  the 
first  retail  purchaser  now  fail.  According  to 
ATF  records,  of  the  13,954  traces  that  failed 
in  1975,  13  percent  failed  because  factory  rec- 
ords were  unavailable,  and  21  percent  failed 
because  dealer  records  were  unavailable.  TTie 
"factory  records  unavailable"  category  does 
not  Include  the  trace  attempts  that  failed 
because  the  firearm  was  manufactured  before 
recordkeeping  requirements.  The  fact  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  unsuccessful  traces 
fail  because  manufacturer  or  dealer  records 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  available  in 
good  order  are  not  available  suggests  wide- 
spread lack  of  compliance  with  the  1968  act 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers.  In  fact,  under 
the  law,  each  time  ATF  requests  a  trace  and 
the  record  is  not  available,  the  ATP  official 
requesting  the  trace  by  definition  becomes 
aware  of  an  incident  of  noncompUtnce  with 
the  law.  However,  we  found  that  ATF  has  no 
explicit  policy  or  procedure  for  disciplining, 
admonishing,  or  taking  notice  of  a  licensee 
who  falls  to  prodxjce  a  reouired  record  of  the 
disposition  of  a  firearm  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  an  ATF  tracing  officer. 

The  tracing  program,  in  fact,  covild  provide 
an  excellent  means  of  spot-checking  record- 
keeping compliance.  But  ATF  has  no  pro- 
cedure for  coordinating  information  on  un- 
successful traces  between  its  tracing  program 
and  its  regulatory  division,  which  would 
allow  reports  of  deficient  records  as  revealed 
by  trace  requests  to  be  followed  up  with  in- 
vestigations. In  fact,  ATF  officials  told  us  that 
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there  are  no  established  policy 
determine    when    regulatory 
mifht  be  opened.  In  &n 
clals  were  unable  to  recall  an  1 
Investigation  stemming  from 
ufactrirer  recordkeeping  ax 
requests.'  Instead,  when  a 
sponda  to  a  trace  request  by 
duce   the  required  records, 
patently   accepts   that  respon^ 
one    official    explained,    the 
"doesn't  have  to  go  to  all 
us." ' 

Other  ATP  officials  and  fieJlI 
us  that  a  manufacturer,  distrib 
will  sometimes  report  that 
firearm  is  unavailable  because 
consuming  to  retrieve  the  reco 
the  firearm  was  stolen.  Thus 
vlously.    Detective    Salvesen 
turned  five  unsuccessful  traces 
f  ul  ones  merely  by  aslclng  the 
ond  time  for  the  Information, 
eight  more  which  he  was  ab!e 
presumably  stolen  even   though 
facturers  had  only  reported 
were  unavailable.  ATF's  regul 
apparently  exercises  little 
licensee   recordkeeping.    To    a 
this  is  the  result  of  Inadequate 
but  It  Is  also  a  function  of 
priorities.  Little,  If  any, 
focused  on  the  records  that 
distributors,  and  dealers  are  re 
as  a  condition  of  their  licenses, 
although  the  two  largest 
handguns  had   unsuccessful 
1975  of  34.6  percent  and  45.2 
records  ehow  that  these  mam. 
celved  no  letters  of  admcnish|ne 
or  1975  for  faulty  or  careless 
nor.  In  fact,  did  any  of  the  o 
•manufacturers."'    Slmllarlly, 
reported  that  they  thought  tn>»t 
facturers  or   distributors   had 
cenf;e.s  reveled  In  the  last  two 
they  could  hot  be  certain 
not    keep    a    record    of    licensi 
broken   down  on   the  basis   cf 
licensee  was  a  manufacturer, 
or  a  retailer.  In  all.  only  seven 
censees  had  tbelr  licenses  revc  r 

The   major  shortcoming  of 
keeping    supervision    involves 
hesitation  to  apply  Section 
1968  act  to  rcoulre  that  all  lice  \ 
on  the  disposition  of  their  f.rei 
on  a  re^lar  basis,  to  ATF.  whe 
be  centralized  on  a  comp\it:r. 
question   that   this   procedure 
quired  under  that  section  of 

Although  In  extreme  emsrger 
conducted  in  ATF's  normal 
completed    in   less   than    an 
cases  the  process  takes  several 
eral    months.    The    personnel 
ATT's     manual     phone-to-pho 
such    that    ATF   estimates 
can   complete   an   average   of 
ten  traces  per  day.  ATP  often 
to  various  manufoctvirers  un 
handle    several    with    one    phc 
time  lag  severely  limits  the 
to  the  local  police  who  reques 
views  with  police  officials  rev 
Is   the  principal   reason  that 
ments  do  not  request  tracer 

This  could   be   changed   if 
as   It    could    by    regulation, 
turers.  distributors,  and  dealer  ; 
of  each  firesrm  tran.>rfer  to 
the  recordkeeping  burden  on 
minimum,   all  that  they  woul< 
under  such  a  system  would  be 
on  a  monthly  basis,  the  recorA 
of   firearms   d'sposltlons  which 
rent  regulations,   they   now 
their   premises.   The   records 
form  that  would  permit  ATP 
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disposition   Information   on   a  computer  for 
easy  storage  and  retrieval. 

By  receiving  dispositions  on  this  basis 
and  by  comparing  these  disposition  reports 
to  the  licensee's  overall  reports  of  sales  vol- 
ume, ATP  could  identify  recordkeeping  defi- 
ciencies and  thefts  as  they  occur.  They  now 
are  discovered  years  later  when  a  trace,  re- 
quested because  the  firearm  has  become  In- 
volved to  a  crime,  cannot  l)e  completed. 

In  our  Interviews,  ATP  officials,  Including 
Director  Davis,  noted  that  the  bureau  had 
the  authority  to  require  such  reports,"  How- 
ever, no  such  regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated, we  wer2  told,  because  the  bureau,  in 
one  official's  words  feared  "inconveniencing" 
the  manufacturers  and  because  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  look  upon  this  as  a 
form  of  "registration."  "  One  ATF  official  said 
that  requiring  such  reports  of  dispositions 
would  be  "theoretically  possible,  but  politi- 
cally impossible."  '^ 

This  single  ATP  action  could  most  imme- 
diately Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  trac- 
ing program  and  of  ATP's  overall  regulatory 
efforts.  It  is  essential  if  ATP  Is  to  play  an 
active  enforcement  role  under  the  1968  act. 
The  bureau  must  have  complete,  current 
Information  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
law  and  set  enforcement  priorities.  It  Is  the 
Information  that  Congress  authorized  in 
Section  923(g). 

In  the  absence  of  such  regulations  ATP's 
mandate  under  the  19S8  act  to  monitor  the 
firearm  industry  remains  a:i  effort  based  al- 
most completely  on  the  industry's  sharing 
of  the  Information  it  decides  is  convenient 
to  provide. 

Another  episode  is  illustrative.  In  1972, 
ATP  decided  to  keep  count  of  the  number 
of  firearms  being  manufactured  each  year. 
Again,  it  could  have  required  this  informa- 
tion. Instead,  ATP  a.<;ked  each  manufacturer 
to  furnLsh  It  voluntarily.  In  return  for  pro- 
viding this  information  "voluntarily,"  the 
manufacturers  received  a  promise  from  ATP 
not  to  make  the  data  available  to  the  public. 
Thus.  ATP,  citing  a  prom.lse  which  it  never 
had*  to  make,  turned  down  a  request  from 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  for  the  data,  as  well  as  a 
similar  request  from  ths  Police  Foundation. 

ATP's  reluctance  to  become  an  aggressive 
monitor  and  regulator  of  firearms  commerce 
by  asserting  its  authority  under  the  ia68 
act  should  not  be  taken  as  a  reflection  on 
the  conscientiousness  of  Its  ranking  execu- 
tives. They  do  not  have  the  stature  or  inde- 
pendence in  the  Executive  Branch  to  make 
critical  policy  decisions.  That  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  senior  officials  In  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  White  House,  who  can 
provide  the  political  support  and  financial 
reso'.irces  necestary  for  such  an  aggressive 
posture.  These  officials  have  never  given 
ATP's  top  command  any  direction  or  en- 
couragement to  adopt  a  difierent  regulatory 
attitude. 

ATF  and  Monitorino  Analysis  of  Firearms 
CommcTce 
The  in.?ufficlent  information  ATP  collects 
from  Its  licensees,  especially  regarding  the 
disposition  of  firearms,  Ls  symptomatic  of 
the  bureau'»  shortcomings  In  monitoring 
those  aspects  of  firearm  commerce  that  are 
directly  related  to  enforcement  of  the  1968 
act.  For  example,  although  ATP  is  charged 
with  preventing  the  illegal  Interstate  sale  of 
weapon.?,  the  bureau  keeps  no  count  of  how 
many  weapons  are  sold  at  retail  in  the  vari- 
ous states.  Had  ATP  gathered  such  data  it 
might  have  seen,  for  examnle.  that  South 
Carolina  retailers  were  selling  many  more 
firearms  per  state  resident  than  several  other 
states  and  it  might  have  suspected,  there- 
fore, that  South  Carolina  was  a  source  of 
black  market  firearms  flowing  into  north- 
eastern areas.  It  was  only  after  Project  Iden- 
tification traced  24.4  percent  of  the  New 
York  firearms  to  South  Carolina  that  the 
bureau    took    notice    of   this    phenomenon. 


Even  now,  ATP  collects  no  data  on  sales  by 
state  or  by  locality  w.'ithln  a  state — data  that, 
again,  could  pinpoint  possible  sources  of  the 
black  market  operations  that  ATF  is  respon- 
sible for  combatting." 

The  following  lists  the  kinds  of  informa- 
tion ATP  should  begin  to  collect  In  its  efforts 
to  enforce  the  1968  act. 

1.  The  number  and  types  of  firearms  sold 
in  the  various  states  and  localities  each  year. 
This  kind  of  Information  is  directly  In  keep- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  the  1968  act  to  aid 
states  and  localities  in  their  own  enforcement 
efforts." 

2.  The  names  of  the  major  transporters  of 
firearms,  where  they  operate,  and  how  many 
firearms  are  stolen  from  them  each  year.  In 
this  way.  theft  in  transit  could  be  monitored 
and  prevented. 

3.  The  names  of  the  highest  volume  retail- 
ers in  a  given  locality.  The  logic  here,  as  with 
state-by-state  data,  is  simple:  If  ATP  knew 
where  and  to  whom  the  bulk  of  firearms  were 
being  shipped,  it  could  concentrate  Its  en- 
forcement efforts  accordingly,  and  its  inspec- 
tions and  other  regulatory  functions  could 
be  apportioned  according  to  rational 
priority  ."^ 

4.  A  breakdown  of  the  reasons  that  trace 
requests  made  of  each  manufacturer  and 
dealer  fail.  In  this  way,  those  with  the  worst 
records   could   be  spotted   systematically. 

5.  The  number  of  thefts  from  licensees 
each  year  and.  by  sampling,  a  breakdown  of 
the  circumstances  of  those  thefts.  This  in- 
formation could  suggest  appropriate  security 
precautions. 

Each  of  these  data  items  cotild  be  collected 
by  ATP  pursuant  to  its  axithority  under  the 
1968  act.  No  new  law  is  needed.  These  items 
represent  the  basic  areas  of  information  that 
a  regulatory  agency  should  find  necessary  for 
adequate  oversight.  There  Is  no  legal  or  policy 
reason  that  firearms  commerce  should  be 
treated  so  differently  from  other  regulated 
commerce  that  these  basic  tools  of  analysis 
are  bypassed. 

Should  ATF  begin  to  gather  these  data  on 
a  systematic  basis,  the  Information  should  be 
shared  with  other  enforcement  agencies,  leg- 
islative bodies,  and  the  general  public.  ATP 
is  the  one  agency  with  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  license  all  participants  In  firearm 
commerce,  to  conduct  traces,  and  to  keep 
track  oi  firearm  production  and  sales 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  such,  ATP 
has  a  monopoly  on  access  to  the  sources  of 
data  and  toformation  pertaining  to  firearm 
commerce  in  this  countr>'. 

A  final  aspect  of  improved  federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts  in  the  collection  and  analy- 
sis of  firearm  abuse  data  relates  to  the  role 
of  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center  (NCICj.  Much  of  the  Information  and 
many  of  the  hypotheses  In  this  report  were 
based  on  our  data  collected  from  several  cit- 
ies relating  to  the  firearms  police  confiscated 
In  those  cities  during  1974  and  1975.  Their 
presentation  suggests  new  paths  for  analysis 
of  firearm  abuse.  A  nationwide  UCR  or  NCIC 
count  of  firearms  confiscated  by  police  might 
be  helpful  in  this  regard,  as  would  a  break- 
down, perhaps  by  sampling,  of  what  kinds 
of  firearms  are  confiscated. 

The  FBI  collects  a  great  deal  of  this  In- 
formation In  raw  form  in  Its  NCIC  compu- 
ter. NCIC  is  now  geared  to  receive  and  record 
reports  oi  firearms  recovered  by  police  who 
want  to  know  whether  the  firearm  they  have 
Just  seized  has  been  reported  as  stolen. 
However,  we  estimate  that,  at  most  5  percent 
of  the  firearms  actually  confiscated  by  police 
are  reported  to  NCIC.  Moreover,  the  NCIC 
computer  does  not  now  keco  a  separate  count 
of  the  firearms  that  are  reported  confiscated 
as  opposed  to  those  reported  stolen.  The  only 
count  we  were  able  to  obtain  was  an  esti- 
mate of  recovered  firearms  and  stolen  fire- 
arms combined  that  were  reported  to  NCIC 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  jjolice  in  March 
1976.  The  mechanism  and  potential,  however, 
for  complete  reporting  Is  there.  VCIC  might 
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consider  reprogrammlng  Its  computer  ac- 
cordingly and  directing  increased  effort  at 
encouraging  participating  police  agencies  to 
report  all  confiscated  firearms.  This  would 
provide  more  data  of  the  kind  we  collected 
and  found  useful. 

More  systematic  reporting  of  firearm  con- 
fiscations would  have  several  corollary  bene- 
fits. It  would  help  In  solving  firearm  theft 
cases — the  reason  it  was  Included  In  NCIC — 
and  perhaps  aid  In  solving  the  other  crimes 
in  which  the  firearms  may  have  been  used. 
Moreover,  as  we  report  In  Chapter  9,  we 
found  that  a  more  vigorously  enforced  re- 
quirement that  recovered  firearms  be  re- 
ported to  NCIC  could  help  to  ensure  the 
efficiency  and  Integrity  of  local  police  prop- 
erty storage  procedures. 

The  ATF  tracing  program 

ATP's  tracing  program  can  be  an  impor- 
tant tool  for  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
Our  interviews  with  local  police  chiefs  con- 
firmed that  a  firearm  trace  occasionally  helps 
to  solve  a  case  or  to  strengthen  a  case  against 
a  defendant  who  has  already  been  arrested. 
However,  as  currently  carried  out  these  In- 
stances are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  In  no  city  did  we  find  that  the  tracing 
program  was  a  consistent,  continual  source 
of  aid  to  the  police. 

One  obstacle  to  more  success  in  the  trac- 
ing program  is  no  fault  of  ATP's.  The  fact 
that  the  1968  act  did  not  require  individual 
retail  purchasers  to  record  and  report  their 
transfers  of  firearms  makes  it  unlikely  that 
ATP  will  be  able  to  trace  a  firearm  all  the 
way  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  person 
who  had  the  firearm  when  the  police  seized 
it.  Thus,  In  its  latest  study,  ATP  attempted 
to  trace  300  randomly  selected  firearms  be- 
yond the  retail  purchaser  by  interviewing 
the  purchaser  and  then  the  person  to  whom 
the  purchaser  reported  transferring  the  fire- 
arm. ATP  succeeded  In  only  74  of  the  300 
cases  in  following  the  firearm  all  the  way  to 
the  person  from  whom  It  was  seized  by  the 
police.  Moreover,  this  "forward  tracing  "  be- 
yond the  retail  sale  weis  part  of  a  special 
study:  It  Is  never  done  with  trace  requests 
except  in  extreme  cases."  Normally,  the 
trace  only  goes  as  far  as  the  first  retail 
purchaser.  Traces  only  succeeded  that  far 
In  1975  in  60  percent  of  the  34.720  trace 
attempts  .=■•  The  result  is  that  in  the  October 
1975  New  York  City  trace  sample  only  two 
of  144  firearms  were  traced  back  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  they  were  seized. 

Although  gaps  In  the  law  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  problem,  there  are  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
legislative  changes.  These  include: 

Keeping  Information  on  the  disposition 
and  movement  of  each  firearm  on  a  compu- 
ter. This  would  not  only  make  tracing  faster, 
it  would  also  Identify  recordkeeping  prob- 
lents  before  the  record.s  are  needed  in  a  trace 
and  encourage  their  correction.  Beyond  re- 
quiring a  change  in  ATP's  regulatory  atti- 
tude, this  would  also  require  giving  ATP 
enormous  computer  capability  and  a  re- 
search and  planning  capacity  that  it  does 
not  now  have  to  receive  and  store  such 
data. 

Storing  the  records  of  dealers  who  go  out 
of  business  In  a  way  that  makes  them  ac- 
cessible to  ATP  tracing  personnel.  According 
to  our  Interviews,  such  records  are  now 
stored  randomly  in  boxes  at  the  regional  ATP 
office  nearest  the  defunct  dealer.  In  practice 
this  system  makes  the  records  Inaccessible 
for  tracing:  they  are  simply  forgotten,  and 
"record.s  unavailable,  dealer  out  of  business" 
is  recorded  on  the  trace  request.  "Once  the 
records  get  sent  to  the  regional  office,  forget 
it,"  an  ATP  agent  In  New  York  told  us. 
"They're  buried." 

We  were  told  that  ATP  Is  moving  to  cor- 
rect this  problem  by  having  all  such  records 
shipped    to    the    Washington    headquarters 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


where  they  will  be  arranged  and  stored  in  a 
way  that  will  make  them  available  to  the 
tracers.  However,  as  of  December  1.  1976,  the 
records  that  had  arrived  in  Washington  had 
not  yet  been  assembled  In  a  way  that  makes 
them  usable. 

Making  police  aware  of  the  potential  use- 
fulness of  tracing.  We  found  police  use  of 
the  tracing  program  to  be  haphazard.  Some 
departments  that  happened  to  know  about 
it,  used  It;  others  did  not.  ATP  officials  re- 
ported that  they  had  not  acted  to  close  this 
communication  gap  for  fear  that  uniform 
awareness  of  the  program  would  lead  to  more 
trace  requests  than  they  could  handle.  Pend- 
ing an  appropriate  increa.se  In  resources,  a 
more  efficient  solution  to  this  capacity  prob- 
lem would  be  for  ATP  to  set  trace  priorities 
and  toitlate  a  nationwide  effort  to  Inform 
police  agencies  of  the  program.  At  present, 
ATP  does  not  know  which  police  depart- 
ments make  exten.Mve  use  of  its  tracing  pro- 
gram, why  they  use  it,  or  how  well  it  works. 
Setttag  standards  for  classifying  the  re- 
quests and  making  and  enforcing  rules  gov- 
erning the  circumstances  of  requesting  a 
trace.  This  step  would  assist  in  handling  an 
increased  volume  of  trace  requests.  Among 
those  police  agencies  who  use  the  program 
we  found  no  consistent  understanding  of 
ATP's  priorities  In  conducting  a  trace.  Al- 
though ATP  listse  three  classification  labels 
for  priorities  on  its  trace  request  form  ("ur- 
gent." "expedite."  and  "routine"),  they  are 
not  explained  well  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  compliance  with  the  labeling  require- 
ment Is  ever  monitored  or  enforced.  Thus, 
the  priorities  are  not  followed  with  any  con- 
sistency. What  one  police  officer  would  call  a 
"priority"  trace  might  be  classified  as  "rou- 
tine" by  a  second  officer  in  the  same  or  an- 
other police  department,  and  as  "urgent"  by 
a  third. 

Tn<!tructlng  local  police  about  how  to  re- 
quest a  trace.  At  present,  many  traces  are 
un<successful  because  the  renue.stlng  police 
officer  does  "ot  correctly  read  the  serial  num- 
ber or  model  designation  of  the  firearm."  Tn 
fact.  In  many  casei,  the  officer  does  not  sup- 
ply the  correct  name  of  the  manufacturer. 
Standard  serial  numbering 
One  complaint  voiced  frequently  in  inter- 
views with  ATP  tracing  officials  and  with 
officials  at  the  FBI's  NCIC  was  that  manu- 
facturers now  number  their  firearms  In  any 
way  they  wish,  with  any  Imaginable  number 
and  letter  combination.  This  practice,  we 
were  told,  often  results  In  incomplete  traces 
and  the  recording  of  Incorrect  Information 
in  the  NC^C  computer  because  a  police  officer 
misreads  the  number  (perhaps  not  realizing 
that  a  letter  is  part' of  the  number)  or  be- 
cause two  firearms  from  different  manufac- 
turers have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
number.  To  Illustrate  the  mistakes  that  are 
now  possible,  a  police  officer  in  a  ballistics 
unit  during  an  interview  called  in  his  own 
handgun  to  NC^C  and  got  back  a  report  that 
it  was  stolen.  "Standard  numbering,  with 
a  standard  number  of  digits  would  be  a 
drearn."  said  the  NCC  section  chief.  "That 
way  we  could  code  it  for  manufacturers,  for 
year  made,  and  for  a  great  deal  of  other 
data.  We  wouldn't  have  so  many  mistakes." 
He  cited  as  an  analogy  the  standard  serial 
numbering  system  now  used  for  automo- 
biles ■- 

Durlns  our  Interviews,  ATF  officials  took 
the  no^Ition  th<it  the  agencv  did  not  want  to 
b\irden  manufacturers  with  the  retooling 
that  Riich  a  reoulrement  would  necessitate. 
Pertion  923 'H  of  the  1963  act  mandates  that 
ATF  prom"lPate  recvlations  for  effective 
serial  numbering.*'  Such  a  regulation  re- 
oulrlnij  standard  numbering  shoxild  be 
promulgated." 

Enforcement  of  the  multiple  purchase 

reporting  requirement 
In  1974,  ATP  did  promulgate  one  regula- 
tion that  has  great  potential  for  curbing  Il- 
legal trafficking  In  handguns   In  response  to 


Indications  from  Project  Identification  that 
handguns  being  confiscated  in  New  York  and 
other  areas  had  been  purchased  in  bulk  by 
black  marketeers  in  states  such  as  South 
Carolina,  ATP  required  that  beginning  on 
July  1,  1975,  any  retailer  who  sells  more  than 
on©  handgun  In  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
workdays  to  the  same  person  must  report 
those  sales  Immediately  to  ATF.  In  this  way, 
ATP  would  know,  for  example,  if  someone 
were  purchasing  several  hundred  handguns 
a  month  and  could  decide  to  Investigate 
why.=  In  many  respects,  this  is  a  model  of 
the  kind  of  enforcement  measures  that  ATF 
should  be  undertaking  In  the  other  areas  al- 
ready discussed;  Licensees  were  required  to 
supply  ATF  with  critical  law  enforcement  in- 
formation, and  enforcement  was  strength- 
ened without  any  change  in  the  law.  But  per- 
haps because  ATP  promulgated  the  regula- 
tion reluctantly,  the  bureau  has,  by  Its  own 
account,  failed  to  use  it  effectively.  Accord- 
ing to  Interviews  conducted  with  Police 
Foundation  staff,  as  of  September  1,  1976, 
ATP  headquarters  officials  knew  of  no  Inves- 
tigation that  had  been  opened  because  of  the 
reporting  requirements,  and  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  monitor  whether  dealers  were 
abiding  by  it.  In  fact,  14  months  after  the 
regulation  went  into  effect,  ATF's  top  man- 
agement did  not  know  how  many  reports 
had  been  filed  or  where  the  reports  had  come 
from.  Reports  are  sent  only  to  the  regional 
office  closest  to  the  retailer.  According  to 
ATP  headquarters  officials,  the  local  ATP 
agent  may  then,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
no  explicit  supervisory  guidelines,  Investi- 
gate the  purchaser — If  he  has  the  time  and 
Inclination."  This  still  may  have  bad  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect  on  black  market- 
eers (provided  they  know  about  it)  but  the 
maximum  Impact  of  the  rule  as  an  enforce- 
ment tool  has  not  been  achieved,  and  it  seems 
that  ATP  is  not  attempting  to  evaluate  the 
rule  or  determine  whether  it  is  being  obeyed. 
As  with  centralizing  the  information  on  the 
disposition  of  all  firearms  and  the  analysis 
of  the  states  and  areas  In  which  they  are 
being  purchased.  It  would  seem  that  ATP 
should  be  taking  advantage  of  these  multiple 
purchase  reports  by  analyzing  where  they 
are  taking  place  and  concentrating  enforce- 
ment efforts  accordingly. 

ATF  internal  priorities  for  firearm  law 
enforcement 

We  offer  here  a  tentative  observation  about 
changes  ATP  could  make  in  using  Its  cur- 
rent personnel  and  any  additional  personnel 
It  might  receive.  In  interviews  with  ATP 
headquarters  officials  and  with  ATF  and  po- 
lice personnel  in  various  cities,  there  were 
Indications  of  a  general  Im'oalance  of  effort* 
in  favor  of  lower-level  criminal  arrests  for 
illegal  purchase  or  possession  of  a  firearm 
(arrests  which  could  easily  have  been  passed 
on  to  local  police),  as  opposed  to  regulation 
of  commerce  and  arrests  for  high-level  fire- 
arms black  marketeerlng.  In  addition  to 
ATF's  attitude  of  reluctance  toward  Its  regu- 
latroy  responsibilities,  its  neglect  in  this  area 
is  also  characterized  by  the  fact  that  It  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  special  agents  as 
inspectors.  Inspectors  doing  monitoring  and 
analysis  described  above,  such  as  finding  the 
key  areas  of  theft  or  possible  black  market 
8ource9»  could  have  more  law  enforcement 
Impact  than  could  additional  agents  making 
Isolated  arrests. 

ATP  also  does  not  now  have  an  effective 
research  and  policy  planning  unit  to  develop 
irispectlon.  regulation,  and  enforcement 
strategies  consistent  with  the  bureau's  man- 
date under  the  1968  act. 

Beginning  In  February  1976,  ATT  Initiated 
a  "Concentrated  Urban  Enforcement"  pro- 
gram (CUE)  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
ington. According  to  ATP,  the  program  is  In- 
tended to  "reduce  the  criminal  misuse  of 
firearms  and  explosives  by  the  concentration 
of    personnel    and    other    Investigative    re- 
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soiirces"  in  these  cities."  As 
1976,  ATP  did  not  yet  have 
bow  the  plan  is  working  or 
stilts  are.  However,  it  appear 
terviews  to  lack  the  priority 
black  market  traiBc.^ 
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Federal  priorities 

In  one  respect  the  criticism 
at  ATF  Is  unfair;  most  of  the 
suggested  require  not  only 
energetic  application  of 
resources  as  well.  At  present, 
staffed  and  underfunded   to 
ensures    Its    inability    to 
enforcement  mandate. 

As  of  April   24,    1976,  ATP 
ployees.  Of  these,  1,522 
agents,  were  charged  with 
ment   functions.    Another   741 
inspectors,    were    charged    w 
functions.    And    1.625    were 
and  support  personnel. =* 

In    addition   to   firearm 
agents,  inspectors,  and  suppor ; 
responsible  for  enforcing  laws 
taxes  relating  to  explosives 
and  wagering.  Many  ATF 
also    frequently    called    upon 
Secret    Service    in    providing 
dlgnltalres.'" 

In  theory,  no  ATP  special  a( 
tors  sp>eclalize  In  tobacco 
liquor  law  implementation, 
forcement,  firearm  law 
date  and  dignitary  protection 
of  ATF  responsibility.^'  Accorb 
unable  to  provide  a  breakdowji 
tlon  of  the  bureau's  efforts 
firearms  law  enforcement  as 
responsibilities,  although 
note   during   an   Interview 
enforcement    is   now    bis 
and  has  been  getting 
tentlon"   in   recent   years.  -   I- 
nonflrearm  responslbilties  ar( 
some.  Thus,  the  ATP  Midwest 
tor  testified  before  the  House 
on  Crime  of  the  Judiciary 
192  inspectors  in  his  region 
rently  assigned  to  on-premlse  > 
liquor  dlsiillerles.~   Some   of 
ATP's  current  staffing  shortaB4s 
During  our  Interviews  we  v.i 
many  as  50  percent  of  all  AT^ 
never  been  inspected  since 
nally  licensed  in  1968,  although 
goal  to  carry  out  such  compl 
at  least  once  every  three 
2,267   ATF   agents   and   1 
compliance  investigations,  th 
ably  not  Inspect  all   156,000 
three  years.  This  manpower 
scores  the  need  for  ATP  to 
tlon  that  will  tell  the  bureali 
licensees  deserve  highest  prlo 
tlons.  It  also  provides  convl 
that  ATP  cannot  carry  out  itj 
tlons,  much  less  additional  o 
suggested,  until  it  receives 
for  new  personnel. 

The  Illegal  sale  of  firearms 
may  be  the  most  widespread 
crime  now  being  committed 
federal  crime  that  has  the 
pact  on  the  level  of  violent 
the    nation's    cities.    Yet 
Executive  Branch  have  never 
resources — nor  the  supervlsiofa 
way  suggests  an  appreciation 
of  this  law  enforcement  prol  ile 
ATP's  work  has  received  far 
Washington  than  that  afforded 
ment  of  federal  drug  laws  b] 
forcement    Administration    oi 
ment  of  other  federal  laws  by 
House  attention  In   monitoring 
has  been  minimal  in  the 
until    the    Hou?e 
held   hearings   beginning   in 
slonal  scrutiny   of  ATP's 
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ment  performance  was  nonexistent.  Part  of 
the  problem  may  be  the  result  of  ATP's  his- 
toric reluctance  to  work  for  higher  priority 
funding  as  aggressively  as  it  could,  and  this 
in  turn  may  be  the  result  of  ATFs  status  as 
one  of  13  bureaus — and  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  one  at  that — within  the  Treasury 
Department. 

No  matter  what  has  caused  the  neglect,  It 
is  clear  that  any  improvement  in  the  federal 
effort  to  curb  the  problem  should  begin  with 
a  revitalized  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  that  becomes  an  agency  funded, 
managed,  and  scrutinized  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  as  a  matter  of  highest 
priority." 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Until  it  was  designated  a  bureau  In  1972. 
ATF  was  a  division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  always  had  Juris- 
diction over  firearms  laws,  because  these  stat- 
utes have  previously  been  concerned  with  tax 
law. 

-■Franklin  E.  Zimring.  •'Firearms  and  Fed- 
eral Law:  The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968," 
The  Journal  of  Legal  Studies  TV  A.  167-170. 

»In  fact,  according  to  ATP's  "Project  300" 
report,  they  are  purchasing  them  freely  at 
retail  simply  by  lying  on  the  form  they  must 
sign  declaring  that  they  are  not  felons,  fugi- 
tives, addicts,  etc.  Of  the  300  handgun  pur- 
chases investigated  in  "Project  300,"  6  per- 
cent of  the  first  retail  purchasers  were,  them- 
selves, convicted  felons,  and  40  of  the  256 
that  were  traced  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
felons. 

'  See  Subchapter  D,  Section  5871  of  the  act. 

'Section  923(g)  of  Title  I  of  the  act  states, 
in  part,  that  "each  licensed  Importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  and  li- 
censed collector  shall  maintain  such  records 
of  Importation,  production,  shipment,  re- 
ceipt, sale  or  other  disposition,  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  at  such  place,  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
(of  the  Treasury]  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Such  importer,  manufacturer,  dealer, 
and  collector  shall  .  .  .  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  reports  and  Information  with  re- 
spect to  such  records  and  the  contents  there- 
of as  he  shall  by  regulation  prescribe."  ATP 
officials,  including  the  bureau  s  general  coun- 
sel, readily  acknowledged  during  interviews 
that,  under  this  section,  regular  reports  of 
theft  could  be  among  the  records  of  dispo- 
sition that  the  Secretary  could,  by  regula- 
tion, require. 

•The  theft  of  a  firearm  from  a  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  involves  the  "disposi- 
tion" of  a  firearm  possessed  by  a  licensee.  As 
such,  it  is  an  ATF  concern  under  Section  923 
(g).  However,  in  su:h  cases  a  record  of  the 
disposition — i.e.,  who  received  the  firearm — is 
impossible  becarse  the  firearm  has  been 
stolen.  Thus,  a  theft  is  one  kind  of  disposition 
which,  by  definition,  undermines  the  record- 
keeping mandated  by  the  act.  The  Secretary, 
using  Section  923(g)  and  the  broad  power  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  implementation 
granted  to  him  by  Section  926.  would  there- 
fore bo  empowered  to  take  reasonable  steps, 
by  regulation,  to  prevent  such  thefts. 

'  Interviews,  at  ATP  offices  in  Washington, 
DC.  April  15,  May  5,  and  May  26,  1975. 

'  Interview,  April  15,  1976,  at  ATP  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  headquarters. 

» Interview,  May  26,  1976.  at  ATP  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  headquarters. 

'»  Letter  (T:PD:JHS,  3300),  from  Rex  D. 
Davis,  Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  dated  June  2,  1976. 

"  Ibid. 

^  According  to  Director  Davis,  the  trace  on 
the  handgun  used  to  assault  Governor  George 
Wallace  was  completed  in  about  30  minutes 
(Interview,  May  5,  1976). 

"Interviews,  December  3,  1975,  April  15, 
1976,  May  5,  1976. 

'•  Interview,  April  15,  1976. 


"  Ibid. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  in  1975,  ATF  did  a 
count  of  licensees  in  several  localities.  It 
found  that  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  the 
site  of  at  least  one  known  black  market 
operation,  had  more  than  75  times  the  num- 
ber of  dealers  per  resident  as  New  York  City 
and  32  times  as  many  as  Chicago. 

1"  The  preamble  oi  the  1968  act  states  that 
its  purpose  is  "to  provide  support  to  federal, 
state,  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  In 
their  fight  against  crime  and  violence  .  .  ." 

"  During  an  April  18  interview,  an  ATP 
official  said  that  the  Bureau  could  require 
dealers  to  report  their  sales  volumes,  "If  it 
were  politically  expedient." 

"  Officials  were  unable  to  say  how  many 
others  were  dene  last  year  except  to  estimate 
that  It  was  a  "handful." 

="  Letter  (T:PD:JHS,  3300)  from  Rex  D. 
Davis,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, dated  June  2.  1976. 

^  We  understand  ATP  Is  considering  the 
publication  of  an  instruction  manual. 

*-■  Interview  with  Prank  B.  Buell  on  April  16, 
1976. 

bisection  923(1)  reads.  In  part:  "Licensed 
importers  and  licensed  manufacturers  shall 
identify,  by  means  of  a  serial  number  .... 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  each  firearm  Imported 
or  manufactured  by  such  Importer  or  manu- 
facturer." The  only  regulation  now  promul- 
gated— 187.92 — requires  only  that  the  num- 
bering be  legible,  not  susceptible  to  altering 
or  removing,  and  not  du-Mlcated  on  any  of 
that  licensee's  other  products. 

"  Police  Commissioner  Donald  Pomerleau 
of  Baltimore  also  suggested  In  an  interview 
that  all  ssrial  numbers  be  stamped  in  an  In- 
side part  of  the  firearm  so  that  they  could  not 
be  filed  down  easily. 

-As  logical  as  the  regulation  seems.  ATP 
at  first  told  New  York  City  officials  in  1973 
that  such  a  requirement  would  be  too  bur- 
densome on  the  retailer.  It  was  only  18 
months  later  that  they  reached  a  different 
conclusion. 

-J  Interview,  April  15,  1976,  Washington, 
D.C. 

"Letter  from  ATP  Public  Affairs  Office, 
received  October  29.  1976. 

-"•  In  addition  to  ATF  officials,  Professor 
Franklin  Zimring.  who  has  been  a  consultant 
to  ATP  on  the  CUE  project  and  to  the  Police 
Foundation  on  this  project,  was  interviewed 
on  this  subject. 

=»Letter  (T:PD:JHS,  3300)  from  Rex  D. 
Davis,  Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  dated  June  2,  1976. 

="  According  to  Director  Davis,  (letter,  ibid.) 
at  the  height  of  the  presidential  primary 
season,  from  January  through  May  1976. 
23,590  man-days  were  spent  assisting  the 
Secret  Service  in  this  way.  Tliis  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  tying  up  more  than  200  of  ATP's 
1,522  special  agents  full-time  for  that  period. 

""We  would  like  to  think  of  them  (ATF 
personnel]  as  experts  in  all  fields,"  Director 
Davis  said  in  an  interview  on  May  5,  1976. 

»^  Interview  with  Director  Davis,  May  5, 
1976,  Washington.  D.C. 

''^'Hearings  on  HJi.   11193,   1028. 

='The  quality  of  the  Inspection  is  a  sep- 
arate issue  associated  with  the  bureau's 
practices  and  aggressiveness.  ATF  does  not 
now  receive  reports  of  Inspections  carried 
where  dealers  are  regulated  by  state  or  local 
out  by  local  authorities  in  Jvirlsdlctlons 
authorities  receive  ATP  inspection  reports. 
Such  hearing  of  information  could  save 
scarce  manpower  resources. 

-•  As  an  alternative,  removing  firearms  laws 
from  ATFs  jurisdiction  and  placing  enforce- 
ment responsibility  with  the  FBI  might  be 
considered. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
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procedures  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plications for  renewal  of  broadcast  li- 
censes; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
George  Washington  Boyhood  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  amounts  spent  by  an  individ- 
ual to  conserve  energy  used  in  heating 
and  cooling  his  home;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates  on  certain  disaster  and  emer- 
gency loan  progi-ams.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, if  and  when  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

INTEREST  KATE   ON  FEDERAL  DISASTER   LOAN 
PKOCRAM 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  with  my 
colleague  and  fripnd  from  Colorado.  Sen- 
ator Hart,  will  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
a  number  of  Federal  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  bill  whose  loundation  rests 
on  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  first  section  reduces  the  interest 
rate  to  3  percent,  from  its  current  6% 
percent,  on  a  number  of  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  programs.  These 
programs  are:  First,  the  physical  re- 
placement disaster  loans,  made  to  in- 
dividuals or  businesses  who  have  suf- 
fered physical  losses  in  a  disaster  area; 
second,  the  economic  injury  disaster 
loans  made  to  businesses  in  disaster  areas 
which  have  incurred  financial  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster;  third,  the  toxic 
substance  loans  which  are  made  to  busi- 
nesses incurring  financial  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  toxic  elements — the  impact  of 
Kepone  pollution  on  the  ChesaneTko  Bav 
is  an  example;  and  fourth,  the  energy 
shortage  loans  made  to  businesses  in- 
curring financial  losses  as  a  result  of 
energy  impacts. 

The  second  section  reduces  the  inter- 
est rate  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion disaster  and  emergency  loans  from 
the  present  5  percent  to  3  percent. 

My  bill  incorporates  a  novel  aoproach 
for  aiding  victims  who  have  been  seri- 
ously financially  impacted  by  a  disaster 
yet  who  decide  acainst  borrowing  money 
from  the  SBA.  The  bill  contains  a  $2,500 
forgiveness  feature  for  those  whose  ori- 
mary  residences  have  been  damacred  or 
destroyed  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their 
market  value.  It  also  eives  peonle  the 
option  of  receiving  the  $2,500  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  payment  if  they  elect  not  to 
borrow. 

There  are  many  people  for  whom  the 
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subsidy  contained  in  the  interest  rate 
cannot  be  used.  They  may  be  too  old  to 
borrow  long-term  money  to  rebuild  their 
homes.  They  may  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  qualify  for  a  loan.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  offer  financial  assistance  to 
victims  of  disasters,  the  assistance  should 
be  available  to  all  who  have  been  victims, 
not  just  those  able  to  repay  a  loan. 

The  other  novel  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  targeting  of  the  $2,500  forgiveness 
grant  to  those  who  have  been  really  hard 
hit.  People  who  merely  have  their  base- 
ments flooded  or  lose  their  television 
antennas  in  a  windstorm  will  not  qualify 
for  the  forgiveness  feature  or  grant. 
Only  if  their  principal  residence  has  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  repairs  or  replacement  costs  would 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  residence  will  people  be  able  to 
qualify  for  the  $2,500  feature.  The  30 
percent  measure  is  an  attempt  to  insure 
that  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  is 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs. 

SBA  informs  me  that  when  a  forgive- 
ness feature  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  program  in  the  past  it  has  induced 
people  to  apply  for  loans  who  otherwise 
would  not  have.  Since  my  bill  contains 
this  30  percent  test  I  do  not  believe  that 
tliere  will  be  a  similar  problem. 

The  physical  disaster  loan  program  is 
generally  the  major  assistance  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  individuals 
wlio  suffer  directly  from  a  disaster. 
Through  this  program  at  its  current  rale 
we  say  to  people  wlio  have  lost  property 
"Sure,  we  want  to  help  you.  We  are  going 
to  give  you  a  loan  to  rebuild  or  replace 
your  house.  And  we  ai-e  only  going  to 
charge  you  6^0  percent.  So  while  you  are 
paying  off  your  mortgage  on  your  house 
that  went  down  the  river  you  can  also 
worry  about  paying  us  back  for  our  loan." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  live  in 
the  part  of  Colorado  ravaged  by  the  Big 
Thompson  flood  in  early  August  of  last 
year  simply  cannot  afford  this  help.  My 
office  has  received  numerous  heart-rend- 
ing letters  from  people  who  have  lost 
evei-ything — I  mean  everything,  Mr. 
President — their  homes,  their  cars,  their 
personal  property,  in  many  cases  mem- 
bers of  their  families. 

This  country  has  a  tradition  for  com- 
passionate responses  to  those  who  have 
suffered  tremendously  from  acts  of  na- 
ture. But  somehow,  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  the  SBA's  program  has  gone  from 
one  that  offered  some  real  as.sistance  to 
what  is  now  little  more  than  com.mercial 
accommodation.  As  recently  as  July  1973, 
largely  in  response  to  the  damage  of 
Hurricane  Agnes,  the  SBA's  disaster  rate 
was  1  percent. 

The  program  also  incorporated  a  $5,- 
000  forgiveness  feature.  In  July  1973,  the 
rate  went  up  to  5  percent  and  tlie  for- 
giveness feature  was  eliminated.  In 
August  1975,  the  rate  went  up  to  6?8 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  700  families  who 
have  inquired  with  the  SBA  in  Colorado 
about  the  loan  program  are  no  less 
worthy  of  real  Federal  assistance  than 
were  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  Nor 


are  they  any  less  deserving  than  were 
the  victims  of  Hurricane  Camille,  after 
which  in  1969  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
1  percent  with  a  $5,000  forgiveness  fea- 
ture. In  fact,  due  to  the  nature  of  this 
flash  flood  in  which  many  of  these  700 
families  lost  absolutely  everything  they 
owned,  one  might  argue  that  they  are 
more  in  need  of  assistance  than  the  peo- 
ple who  had  their  basements  flooded  in 
other  tragic  but  less  severe  disasters. 

This  bill  has  no  regional  bias.  The 
severity  of  this  winter,  unparalleled  in 
recent  history  for  its  negative  impact, 
has  cause  disastrous  conditions  through- 
out the  Northeast  where  energy  shortages 
have  caused  real  financial  hardships.  It 
has  ravaged  crops  in  Florida.  It  has 
brought  a  drought  to  the  Midwestern  and 
Western  United  States.  Many  informed 
people  fear  that  Dust  Bowl  conditions 
are  in  the  making  in  the  plains. 

I  believe  we  should  act  quickly  on  this 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  which  will  have  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  SBA  programs, 
I  promise  to  work  with  the  chairman  to 
hold  the  hearings  necessary  to  get  that 
section  of  the  bill  ready  to  reoort.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  on  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee will  act  swiftly  as  well. 

This  legi-slation  would  be  retroactive 
to  July  1,  1976.  It  would  reduce  the  rates 
on  the  relevant  loans  made  since  that 
date  and  would  permit  new  aonlications 
from  those  who,  because  of  the  hieh  rate 
of  the  loan  programs,  either  failed  to 
qualifv  for  loans  or  never  applied. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  is  a  major 
change  in  the  course  of  natural  history 
we  will  have  to  live  with  the  sadness  and 
horror  of  natural  disasters  forever.  Over 
130  people  are  now  known  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  Big  ThomD.son  flood.  A  more 
compassionate  Federal  policy  will  not 
bring  back  loved  ones  but  will  at  least 
give  survivors  some  help  in  starting  over. 

Every  Member  of  the  body  represents 
a  Stale  in  which  there  will  be  some  natu- 
ral disaster  during  his  lifetime.  A  large 
number  of  us  represent  States  in  which 
there  has  been  such  a  disaster  in  the  last 
7  months.  We  should  not  be  forced  to 
legislate  the  degree  of  Federal  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  votes  involved  in  the 
assistance.  But  tliat  has  been  the  history 
of  the  SBA  loan  program  during  this 
decade.  If  it  was  a  big  disaster,  affecting 
a  large  number  of  people — and  thus  a 
large  number  of  votes — we  would  reduce 
the  loan  rate  and  offer  a  forgiveness  fea- 
ture readily. 

I  hooe  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  effort  to  bring  some  equity  into  this 
program.  For  the  victims  of  the  Big 
Thompson  fiood  and  for  victims  of  fu- 
ture disasters  it  is  important  to  know 
that  their  Government  cares  as  much 
for  them  as  it  does  for  building  roads 
and  bridges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  schedule  of  Small  Business 
Administration  designated  disaster  loan 
areas  for  the  period  July  1,  1977  through 
February  23,  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Small  Business  Adminstration 
disaster    loan    areas    coverii^g 
July  1.  1976  to  February  23, 


Number 

Number 

EIDL 

physical 

Alabama 

4 

Arkansas    

2 

California    

4 

3 

Colorado 

1 

1 

Delaware    

1 

Florida    

1 

1 

Georgia 

Idaho  

7 

4 

-- 

Illinois    

4 

Iowa 

6 

1 

Kansas    

1 

2 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

1 

5 

-- 

Maine   

1 

1 

Maryland 

Michigan   

6 

2 

1 

Minnesota    

4 

3 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

4 

6 

1 

Montana 



2 

Nebraska 

2 

Nevada   

1 

New    Jersey 

New    Mexico 

1 

1 

2 
2 

New    York 

9 

8 

North    Carolina 

9 

1 

North    Dakota 

8 

.. 

Ohio 

5 

1 

Oklahoma    

3 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode   Island 

1 

3 

1 

Sou  t  h    Carol  1  na 

2 

South  E>akota 

2 

__ 

Tennessee 

1 

Texas    

13 

Utah    

2 

.. 

Vermont 

2 

1 

Virginia    

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

8 

2 

7 

1 
1 

Total 

139 

40 

ar  d 


Physical  Disasters.  7(b)(1) 

Injury.  7(b)(2)  require  a  declartition 

SBA  can  provide  assistance. 
The  programs  listed  below  do 

a  declaration. 

Sec.  7(b)  (3) — Displaced  Busln 
Sec.  7fb)(4) — Product  Di-sa't*- 
Sec.  7(b)  (5) — Coal  Mine  Healfi 

ty  Loans. 

Sec.  7(b)(5) — Consumer  ProtAitlon 
Sec.  7(b)  (5)— Air  Pollution  Control 
Sec.     7(b)(5) — Occupational 

Health. 
Sec.    7(b)(6) — Strategic    Armj 

Inlury. 
Sec.  7(b)(7) — Base  Closing  Economic 

Jury  Loans. 
Sec.  7(b)(8) — Emergency  Energy 

Economic  Injury. 


S.  832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America    in   Congress    assembled 
section  7(b)    of  the  Small   Bus 
amended  by  inserting  at  the 
designated  paragraph  the  follow! 
tence:  "Notw^lthstandlng  any  oth 
of  law,  the  interest  rate  on  the 
tion's  share  of  any  loan  made 
to  a  disaster  or  shortage  which 
after  July  1.  1976.  pursuant  to 
(2).   (4).  or  (8)    of  this  subsection 
3  per  centum  per  annum.". 

Provided  that  for  loans  made 
paraeraoh   (1)   with  resoect  to 
curring  on  or  after  such  date  to 
whose  primary  residence  has 
30".    damaged  or  destroyed  so 
or  replacement  costs  would  exceed 
market  value  of  such  residence 
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O/eslgnation  o/     of  the  principal  amounts  which  exceed  $500 

period    of     shall    be    cancelled,    except    that    the    total 

1977  amount  so  cancelled  shall  not  exceed  $2,500. 

Provided  further,  that  those  individuals 
whose  residences  have  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed to  the  extent  described  in  the  previ- 
ous proviso,  and  who  would  qualify  for  a 
loan  under  paragraph  (1),  shall  have  the 
option  of  receiving  a  one-time  payment  of 
92,500  in  place  of  such  loan.  Quallflcations 
for  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  the  $2,500  payment  shall  not 
Include  an  Individual's  ability  to  repay  the 
loan. 

(b)  Section  324  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  Ls  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  loan  made  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  an  emergency  or  a  disaster  occurring  on 
or  after  July  1,  1976,  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum.". 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
colleagues  interested  in  pursuing  these 
issues,  I  shall  be  chairing  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearing  on  SBA  disaster 
rates  on  Thursday,  March  3.  at  9:30  in 
room  3302. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Hart,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  of  Senator  Hart 
The  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng  today  with  my 
distinguished    colleague,    Mr.    Haskell,    will 
bring  much-needed  relief  to  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 

The  need  for  changes  in  our  disaster  as- 
sistance laws  was  painfully  clear  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Big  Thompson  Flood  in  Colo- 
rado on  July  31,  1976.  During  that  tragedy, 
133  lives  were  lost,  and  at  least  $35  million  in 
property'  damage  was  incurred. 

Mr.  President,  rebuilding  is  a  high  priority 
for  most  canyon  residents  and  thes-  people 
have  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  their  govern- 
ment for  "nancial  assistance.  T'ne  current  in- 
terest rate  of  six  and  five  eighths  percent 
charged  by  the  Small  Buslne-s  Administra- 
tion on  disaster  assistance  loans  should  be 
reduced  if  we  are  to  help  the  many  flood 
victims  return  their  lives  to  normal. 

This  bill  will  assist  individuals  other  than 
those  affected  by  the  Big  Thompson  Flood.  It 
will  provide  much  needed  assistance  to  these 
who  h-jve  been  victlml7ed  by  more  recent 
disasters,  such  as  the  current  drought  situa- 
tion throu-'hovit  Colorado  and  the  other 
Western  States. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  the  interest 
rate   from  six  and  five  eighths  per  cent  to 
three  per  cent  for  the  following  disaster  loans 
offered   by   the   Small   Busln's.s   Administra- 
tion;    (a)     Physical    Replacement    Disaster 
Loans:   (b)  E::onomio  Iniury  Disaster  Loans: 
(c)    Toxic    Substance    Disaster    Loans;     (d) 
Energy  Shortage  Disaster  Loans.  Further,  it 
would  reduce  the  interest  rate  from  five  per 
cent  to  three  per  cent  for  disaster  loans  of- 
fered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  bill  also  provided  a  forgiveness  feature 
for  individuals  whose  primary  residences  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  beyond  thirty  per 
cent  oi  market  value.  Repayment  of  the  loan 
priacl:-al  above  S500  would  bo  cancelled   but 
the    cancelled    amount    could    not    exceed 
$2,500. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  assure  the 
1  ursuant  to     availability  of  disaster  relief  loans  to  those 
d  sasters  oc-     who  need  th^m  most  and  fo  ma'  e  it  easier 
ndividuals      for  disaster  victims  to  obtain  those  funds.  It 
more  than     strikes  a  reasonable  ba'ance  between  the  de- 
at  repairs     sire  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of  disaster 
30%  of  the     vl-tinas  who  hive  no  choice  but  to  borrow 
repayment     money  from  the  government  and  a  desire  to 
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prevent  the  kinds  of  abuses  that  have  be?n 
evident  In  the  dispersal  of  disaster  funds  In 
the  past. 

We  cannot  prevent  these  types  of  disasters, 
but  we  can  enact  legislation  to  minimize  the 
hardships  suffered  by  innocant  victims. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  first 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  since  they  are  holding  hearings, 
and  if  reported,  that  it  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  have  just  talked  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  he  approves  this  procedure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  so  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct,  or  to  claim  a  credit  for, 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  himself,  for  his  spouse,  or  for 
his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TUITION   TAX    RELIEr   ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  Tuition  Tax  Relief  Act,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct,  or 
to  claim  a  credit  for,  amounts  paid  as 
tuition  for  his  own  education  or  the  edu- 
cation of  a  dependent  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  or  postsecondary  levels. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  educational 
system  has  traditionally  included  two 
complementary  branches,  the  public  and 
private.  The  difficulties  facing  private 
education  are  well  known.  Parents  who 
choose  to  educate  their  children  In  pri- 
vate schools  bear  the  double  burden  of 
dramatically  rising  costs  for  both  types 
of  schooling,  through  tuition  and  taxes. 
As  fewer  families  are  able  to  provide  a 
private  education  for  their  children,  the 
number  of  private  schools  decreases, 
thereby  limiting  the  diversity  of  experi- 
ence and  types  of  educational  options 
available  to  all,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  an  already  overbur- 
dened public  system.  Since  our  public 
school  svstem  is  largely  financed  bv  local 
property  taxes,  taxpayers  would  find 
themselves  with  substantially  increased 
tax  bills,  if  private  school  students  had 
to  be  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

The  concept  of  pluralism,  so  central 
to  all  aspects  of  American  life,  is  im- 
portant in  our  consideration  of  the  roles 
we  wish  public  and  private  schools  to 
play  in  the  education  of  our  children.  We 
have  always  encouraged  a  variety  of 
methods  for  answering  questions,  or  ap- 
proaching task.s  in  our  institutions.  Con- 
tinued availability  of  different  types  of 
schooling  allows  parents  to  direct  the 
way  their  children  will  be  educatpd.  The 
dynamic  produced  by  the  relationship 
between  public  and  orivate  education  af- 
fects each  positively.  Competition  for 
students  reouires  a  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  students  and  par- 
ents which  mieht  not  otherwise  exist. 
The  accountability  which  results  when 
a  freedom  of  choice  is  present  should 
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not  be  feared,  but  rather  cultivated.  It 
is  tmie  our  public  schools,  along  with 
all  public  service  institutions,  reafSim 
their  responsibilities  to  the  people  they 
were  created  to  serve.  Strong  private 
schools  can,  in  their  interaction  with 
the  public  schools,  help  to  provide  qual- 
ity education  for  all. 

Too  frequently,  the  image  of  the  pri- 
vate school  is  that  of  an  institution  which 
sen-es  the  interests  of  the  rich,  at  a 
great  cost  per  student.  In  fact,  it  costs 
less  to  educate  a  student  at  a  private 
school  than  a  public  school.  In  1974,  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  data  is 
available,  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  were  educated 
at  a  cost  of  $1,191  per  punil,  as  oppased 
to  $1,281  per  pupil  at  public  schools.  In 
parochi.-^!  schools,  the  difference  was  even 
greater. 

The  estimated  cost  per  elementary  pa- 
rochial school  pupil  for  1973  was  $310. 
Parochial  high  schools  had  a  per  puuil 
cost  of  about  $700.  Across  the  United 
States,  1  out  of  every  10  elementary  and 
secondary  students  attends  private 
schools.  This  sizeable?  group  is  made  up 
of  children  from  families  cf  all  income 
levels.  Many  parents  sacrifice  eo  they  can 
send  their  cMldren  to  the  educational 
institution  of  their  choice.  Lower-  and 
middle-income  families  surer  the  mo.st 
when  they  must  pay  the  increased  bill 
for  both  public  and  private  education, 
while  also  facing  inflated  costs  for  other 
expenses. 

Students  at  institutions  of  nost-secon- 
dary  educauon,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, college  or  vocational,  also  face  fi- 
nancial pressure.  The  cost  of  a  private 
college  education  rose  118.8  percent  be- 
tween 1964  and  1975.  Fees  at  public  uni- 
versities have  also  risen  substantially 
during  the  last  10  ypais— 98.4  percent 
between  1964  and  1975.  Again,  those 
hardest  hit  by  these  increases  are  fami- 
lies with  middle-level  incomes.  They  are 
unable  to  pay  college  costs,  and  yet  they 
do  not  qualify  for  Federal  financial  aid. 
It  is  important  that  stens  be  taken  to 
lighten  this  burden,  or  hieher  education 
may  soon  be  inaccessible  to  middle- 
income  families. 

The  biil  I  am  introducing  today  creates 
Federal  tax  relief  for  all  those  who  pay 
tuition  for  educational  programs  at  any 
level.  It  offers  the  taxoayer  a  choice  be- 
tween two  forms  of  relief.  He  may  deduct 
from  his  income  ud  to  $1,000  of  tuition 
paid  per  eligible  individual,  or  he  may 
take  a  credit,  to  be  subtracted  from  his 
Federal  income  tax,  of  50  percent  of  tui- 
tion payments,  ud  to  a  total  credit  of 
$250  per  student.  Eligible  individuals  in- 
clude the  taxpayer,  his  or  her  spouse,  and 
any  dependents  claimed  on  the  tax 
return. 

The  bill  differs  from  similar  measures 
introduced  in  the  past  by  the  addition  of 
the  tax  credit  provisions.  Last  year  tlie 
Senate  considered  an  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  which  would  have  al- 
lowed o"ly  a  deduction  for  tuition  pay- 
ments. The  tax  credit  option  will  extend 
the  benefit  of  this  law  to  millions  of  tax- 
payers who  choose  to  take  the  standard 
deduction,  and  therefore,  would  not  use 
an  additional  itemized  deduction  for  tui- 
tion payments.  The  size  of  the  credit  was 


set  to  make  it  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  benefit  flowing  from  the  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
provide  real  and  necessary  help  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  chosen  to 
utilize  the  private  school  system,  or  who 
are  sending  their  children — or  them- 
selves— to  private  or  public  higher  edu- 
cation institutions.  In  providing  this  aid, 
we  will  at  the  same  time  mamtain 
healthy  diversity  and  competition  be- 
tween the  various  systems,  and  allow 
each  to  grow  stionger.  I  hope  that  this 
bill  can  receive  the  early  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  834 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Tuition  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  section 
45  the  following  new  secUon: 
"Sec.  44B.  Tuition. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  b.s  a  credit 
against  the  tax  irapo.sed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  ainount  equal  to  tOTr: 
of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him 
duriiig  the  taxable  year  to  eligible  educa- 
tional Institutions  as  tuition  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  taxpayer,  of  the  taxpayer's 
spouse,  or  of  any  dependents  with  respect  t.T 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  a  personal  exemption 
under  section  151(e). 

"(b)   LIMn•ATlo^fs. — 

"(1)  Amount  per  individual. — The  amount 
of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  on  behalf  of  any  single  Individual  as 
tuition  shall  not  exceed  $260. 

"(2)  Spouse. — No  credit  shrill  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  the  education  of 
the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  unles* — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  Joint  return  with 
h!.s  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Credit  cannot  exceed  liabh.ity  for 
TAX. — The  credit  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  to  any  taxpayer  may  not  exceed  the 
excess  (if  any)  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  over  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under  section  33  (re- 
lating to  foreign  tax  credit),  section  37  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  the  elderly),  section  38 
(relating  to  investment  In  certain  depreci- 
able property),  section  40  (relating  to  ex- 
penses tor  work  incentive  progiams) .  section 
41  (relating  to  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office),  sc:t!on  42  (relating  to  gen- 
eral tax  credit),  and  section  44A  (relating 
to  expenses  for  household  and  dependent 
care  services  necessary  for  gainful  employ- 
ment) . 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Eligible  educational  institution.— 
The  term  'eligible  educational  institution' 
means — 

"(A)  an  Institution  of  higher  education; 

"(B)  a  vocational  school; 

"(C)  a  secondary  school;  or 

"(D)  an  elementary  school. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 


means  the  institutions  described  In  sections 
1201(a)  and  491(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  Includes  such  similar  insti- 
tutions for  graduate  study  as  are  certified 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(3)  Vocational  school. — The  term  'voca- 
tional school'  means  an  area  vocational 
school  as  defined  in  section  195(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (as  In 
effect  oa  and  after  October  1,  1977) . 

"(d)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  Section 
162  Deduction. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  162  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses)  for  any  tuition  which 
(after  the  application  of  subsection  (b) )  Is 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  tuition  Incurred  by  any  tax- 
payer who,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  elects  not  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  tui- 
tion for  the  taxable  year." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  item  relating  to  section  45  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'Sec.  44B.  Tuition.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  J  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  itemisied  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nati.ng  section  221  as  section  222  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  220  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 
".Sec  221.  TumoN. 

"(a)  Genehal  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
to  eligible  educational  institutlon(s)  (as  de- 
fined in  section  44B(c))  as  tuition  for  the 
attendance  of  the  taxpayer,  of  the  taxpayer's 
spouse,  or  of  any  dependents  with  respect  to 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  a  personal  exemption 
under  section  161(e). 

(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Amount  pes  individual. — The  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  on  behalf  of  any  single  In- 
dividual as  tuition  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(2)  Spouse. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  education 
of  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  unless — 

"(A)  tbe  taxpayer  is  pntitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spouse  under  section  151(b)  for 
the  tix'ble  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxoayer  files  a  loint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Disallowance  op  Expenses  as  Sec- 
tion 162  Deduction. — No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  section  162  (relating  to  trade 
or  business  expenses)  for  any  tuition  which 
(after  the  application  of  subsection  (b) )  Is 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a) .  The  preceding  sentence  sh^U  not 
apoly  to  any  tuition  incurred  by  any  tax- 
payer who.  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  elects  not  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
tuition  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Election  To  Take  Cbedit  ii»  Licu  or 
Deduction. — TlUs  section  shall  only  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  t^ke  the  deduction  provided 
by  this  rectlon  In  lieu  of  any  credit  against 
tax  provided  by  section  44B  (relating  to 
credit  for  tuition) .  Such  election  sball  be 
made  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation.". 

(b)(1)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 
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"(14)  Tcmoti. — The  deductl4n  allowed  by 
section  •221.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
of  section  3402(m)  (2)  of  such 
to  withholding  allowances  basec 
deductions)     Is    amended    by 
"other  than  paragraph   (13)" 
In  lieu  thereof  "other  than 
and  (14)". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
to  section  221  and  inserting  In 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  221.  Tuition. 

"Sec.  222.  Cross  reference. 

SEt.  4.  The  amendments  mad4  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  ,  ict. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for 
Kennedy,  Mr.  ClarJc 
Williams)  : 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  provide  a 
income  tax  counseling  for  e 
viduals:  to  the  Committee 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr 

half  of  Senators  Kennedy, 

Williams  and  myself,  I 

propriate  reference  the  Older 

Tax  Counseling  Assistance 
Preparation  of  a  tax  returr 

plicated  task  for  most  persoqs 

especially  complex  for  older 

who  are  typically  confronted 

set  of  rules  upon  reaching 
The  older  taxpayer,  for 

need  to  compute  the  exclus 

gain  of  the  sale  of  a  persona 

the  elderly  credit,  or  the 

of  an  annuity. 
These   computations   can 

and  complicated,  even  for 

tax  experts. 
Perhaps  the  most  troubled 

is  the  elderly  widow  who 

low  or  moderate  Income  and 

experience  in  preparing  a 

Yet,  she  may  not  claim 

ductions  which  can  ease  her 

because  of  her  unfamiliarlty 

1040  and  its  accompanying 
These  problems  may  be 

year  because  of  the 

1976  Tax  Reform  Act  which 
reaching  changes  in  the 
nue  Code. 

The  Committee  on  Aging — \>t 
am  chairman — has  taken 
to  protect  older  Americans  froih 
ing  their  income  taxes.  For 
committee's  checklist  of 
tlons  helps  to  alert  older 
Americans   about   tax    relief 
which  can  save  them  precious 

A  second  example  is  the 
duce  today — the  Older 
Counseling  Assistance  Act. 

This  measure  is  designed  to 
the  volunteer  income  tax  assis 
gram — VPTA — now  sponsored 
temal  Revenue  Service.  Last 
conducted  296  classes  and 
consultants  to  assist  elderly 
many  tax  matters,  including 
expense  deduction,  the 
the   sales    tax    deduction. 
Nearly  145,000  aged  persons 
in  1976. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  wbs  instru- 
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mental  In  the  creation  of  a  tax  compo- 
nent for  the  elderly  under  the  VITA  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Ira  Punston,  a  retired  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  attorney  and  a  former 
Committee  on  Aging  staff  member,  took 
the  lead  by  urging  the  IRS  to  make  tax 
preparation  assistance  more  readily 
available  for  older  Americans. 

In  addition,  he  encouraged  the  Insti- 
tute of  Lifetime  Learning  of  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association -American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  to  estab- 
lish a  tax  aide  for  the  elderly  project. 
This  program  has  been  extraordinarily 
effective.  In  fact,  it  is  the  largest  tax  as- 
sistance for  the  elderly  project  under 
VITA. 

In  1977  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing expects  to  train  7,200  tax  counselors 
who  will  assist  an  estimated  200,000  aged 
taxpaj'ers. 

The  Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  would  help  to  expand  this 
assistance  by  authorizing  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  enter  into  training 
and  technical  assistance  agreements  with 
nonprofit  agencies  to  prepare  volunteers 
to  provide  tax  counseling  assistance  for 
the  elderly. 

Our  bill  would  also  permit  volunteer 
tax  counselors  to  be  reimbursed  for  their 
out-of-pocket  expenses  in  assisting  tax- 
payers. Many  competent  older  per.sons 
would  like  to  assist  other  aged  taxpayers 
in  preparing  their  taxes,  but  they  cannot 
afford  the  additional  expenses  for  travel, 
meals,  and  other  necessary  Items.  The^ 
reimbursement  would  be  small  for  each 
consultant,  but  it  would  be  helpful  for 
those  who  need  it. 

The  Older  Americans  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  would  also  authorize  the 
IRS  to  conduct  special  alerts  to  make  el- 
derly persons  aware  of  helpful  tax  relief 
provisions,  such  as  the  increased  exclu- 
sion for  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  per- 
sonal residence.  For  taxable  year  1977,  a 
qualifying  elderly  taxpayer  can  exclude 
the  entire  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  personal 
residence,  if  the  adjusted  sales  price  does 
not  exceed  $35,000.  A  pro  rata  amount 
may  be  excluded  if  the  adjusted  sales 
price  exceeds  $35,000. 

Most  older  Americans  do  not  have 
enough  taxable  income  to  file  a  Federal 
income  tax  return.  But  a  surprisingly 
large  number  do.  In  1974  nearly  9.6  mil- 
lion persons  65  or  older  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  income  to  file  a  Federal  tax 
return. 

Many  of  these  individuals  need  help 
because  they  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  form.  Hearings 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Aging 
make  it  clear  that  large  numbers  of  el- 
derly persons  are  baffled  by  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Yet, 
they  may  not  have  money  to  obtain  pro- 
fessional help. 

Throughout  the  years  the  IRS  has  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  it  wants  no 
taxpayer  to  pay  more  taxes  than  legally 
required.  Each  taxpayer  should  be  en- 
titled to  every  deduction,  credit,  or  ex- 
emption which  the  law  allows. 

However,  large  numbers  of  elderly  per- 
sons needlessly  overpay  their  taxes  each 
year. 

This  problem  takes  on  added  meaning 
now  because  it  is  the  height  of  the  tax 


season.  Appropriate  tax  counseling  as- 
sistance, though,  can  assure  that  older 
Americans  do  not  overpay  their  taxes. 
The  tax  aide  for  the  elderly  program  has 
demonstrated  this  time  and  time  again. 
Last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee adopted  this  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  deleted  in  conference  com- 
mittee at  the  urging  of  the  Ford  admin- 
istration. 

However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Older 
Americans  Tax  Counseling  Assistance 
Act  can  be  enacted  into  law  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  approval 
of  this  bin  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Tax 
Counseling  Assistance  Act  of  1977". 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(2)  "elderly  Individuar'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years  as 
of  the  close  of  his  taxable  year;  and 

(3)  "Federal  income  tax  return"  means  any 
return  required  under  chapter  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  imposed  on  an  individual  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Training  and  Technical  Assistance. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  private  or  public  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  for  the  purpose  o( 
providing  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  prepare  volunteers  to  provide  tax  counsel- 
ing assistance  for  elderly  individuals  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Federal  Income  tax 
returns. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  forms  of  tech- 
nical assistance  provided  under  this  act,  the 
Secretary  may  provide — 

( 1 )  preferential  access  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  taxpayer  service  repre.sentatives  for 
the  purposa  of  making  available  technical 
information  needed  during  the  course  of  the 
volunteers'  work; 

(2)  material  to  be  used  In  making  elderly 
persons  aware  of  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance under  volunteer  taxpayer  assistance 
programs  under  this  Act;  and 

(3)  technical  materials  and  publications  to 
be  used  by  such  volunteers. 

Sec.  4.  Powers  op  the  Secretary 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  provide  assistance  to  organizations 
which  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that  their  volunteers  are  ade- 
quately trained  and  competent  to  render  ef- 
fective tax  counseling  to  the  elderly; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  training  of  such 
volunteers,  and  to  assist  in  such  training,  to 
Insure  that  such  volunteers  are  qualified  to 
provide  tax  counseling  assistance  to  elderly 
Individuals; 

(3)  to  provide  reimbursement  to  volun- 
teers through  such  organizations  for  trans- 
portation, meals,  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  training  or  providing  tax  counsel- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act,  and  such  other 
support  and  assistance  as  he  determines  to 
be  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  use  of  services,  per- 
sonnel,   and    facilities   of   Federal    executive 
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agencies  and  of  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies with  their  consent,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor;  and 

(5)    to   prescribe  such  rules   and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  5.  Employment  of  Volunte»S!s 

(a)  Sarvice  as  a  volunteer  in  any  program 
carried  out  under  th's  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered service  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
St-atcs.  Volunteers  u:-.der  such  a  program 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
j-tlating  to  Federal  employment,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  voK;n- 
tcers  as  If  they  were  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Amounts  received  by  volunteers  serv- 
ing in  any  piocram  carried  out  under  this 
Act  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation  under  chapters  1  and  21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1934. 

Sec.  6.  Publicity  Relating  to  Income  Tax 
Provisions  Particularly  Impor- 
tant to  the  Elderly 

The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  attention  of  elderly  in- 
dividuals to  those  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  parti'jularly 
important  to  taxpayers  who  are  elderly  in- 
diviJuals,  such  as  the  provisicns  of  section 
37  (relating  to  credit  for  the  elderly)  and 
section  121  (relating  to  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  his  residence  by  an  individual 
who  has  attained  age  sixty-flve). 
Sec.  7.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  $2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  $3  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
3cpte.-nbcr  30,  1978. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT : 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
surety  bonds 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  1975,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Sinall  Business  bet'an  a  scries  of 
hearings  on  the  surety  bond  program  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  Testimony  was  taken  from  contrac- 
tors, surety  bond  companies,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  concern- 
ing the  viability  of  this  program.  All 
witnesses  concurred  in  the  effectiveness 
and  need  for  the  program.  One  matter 
which  was  heavily  stressed  was  the  need 
to  increase  the  authorization  ceiling  so 
that  continuity  within  the  program  could 
be  maintained.  S.  243,  authored  by  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  seeks  to  do  this,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  interest  and 
effort  in  presenting  that  bill.  S.  243  v.ill 
address  the  pioblcm  of  frequent  delays 
and  shutdowns  in  the  surety  bond  pro- 
rrarn.  Tiiese  delays  have  caused  liavoc 
.'or  the  small  business  contractor,  because 
delays  have  prevented  them  from  de- 
veloping any  meaningful  future  busine.'^is 
plans. 

A  second  problem  which  was  brought 
out  during  the  hearings  concerns  the 
language  of  the  original  surety  bond 
legislation.  Primarily,  the  language  of  the 
original  legislation  docs  not  address  the 
question  of  an  adequate  guarantee  for 
participating  surety  companies.  It  is  felt 
by  a  number  of  surety  companies  that 
the  guarantee  is  insufficient  and  that 
consequently,  a  number  of  areas  in  this 


country  are  not  being  served  by  either 
major  or  specialty  surety  companies  be- 
cause of  the  question  of  risk  that  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  surety  when  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  all  private 
sector  surety  risks,  whether  undertaken 
by  major  companies  or  specialty  com- 
panies, are  reinsured  by  the  surety.  This 
means  that  a  portion  of  each  risk  under- 
taken by  the  surety  is  shared  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  insurance  com- 
pany, normally  termed  a  "reinsurer."  By 
reason  of  the  insurance  regulations  in 
each  State  which  control  the  amount  of 
risk  in  relation  to  capital  and  surplus 
that  must  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  a  sharing  of  the  risk  by  a  reinsurer 
allows  the  surety  to  write  bonds  in 
greater  volume  for  more  contract 
clientele  and  in  a  higher  total  dollar 
amount. 

This  process  places  the  rein.surer  in  the 
position  cf  followijig  the  fortunes  of  the 
surety.  That  is  to  say,  the  surety  has 
sole  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  that  bond,  for  the  claim's  handling 
upon  default,  and  for  all  resulting  litiga- 
tion. In  the  end,  the  .surety  submits  a 
voucher  to  the  reinsurer  setting  forth  the 
net  dollar  less  and  the  reinsurer  forwards 
its  percentage  of  that  loss  in  dollars  to 
the  surety. 

If  a  reinsurer  refuses  to  pay  a  surety 
under  these  circumstances,  the  ability  of 
that  surety  to  write  further  bonds  is 
p?accd  in  jeopardy.  From  that  point  on, 
no  surety  would  be  confident  that  the 
reinsurer  would  hcnor  its  commitment. 

Thi.";  very  tiling  has  occurred  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  should 
be  said  that  it  is  not  widespread,  but 
when  you  are  dealing  with  an  industry 
such  as  that  of  construction  contracting, 
with  its  corresponding  ups  and  downs,  a 
denial  on  a  surety  bond  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  does  cause  a 
good  deal  of  commotion  within  the  surety 
industry.  Therefore,  there  are  numerous 
areas  within  this  country  that  are  not 
being  served  by  either  the  major  surety 
companies  or  the  specialty  surety  com- 
panies because  the  orijjinal  legislation 
does  not  require  the  Small  Basiness  Ad- 
ministration to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
surety. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  amends 
the  language  of  the  original  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  redefinition  of  tiic  word  "guar- 
antee." This  redefinition  would  stUl  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  a  substantial  fraud  is  shown 
but  would  place  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  position  that  it  should 
serve  at  this  time,  that  of  a  reinsurer,  but 
with  the  full  responsibility  of  a  private 
reinsurer.  The  SBA  v.ould  not  be  free, 
ao  it  is  now,  to  deny  liability  through 
a  mechanism  of  .second-guessing  the 
under-writing  judgment  of  the  surety  or 
the  settlement  judgment  of  its  claims 
department. 

This  concern  for  the  "Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacking"  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  uniformly  ex- 
pressed by  all  witnesses  in  the  surety 
bond  indiistry  at  our  hearings.  These  wit- 
nesses also  related  that  they  believed 
more  companies  would  begin  to  partici- 


pate in  the  program  when  full  responsi- 
bility was  provided.  This  participation 
would  provide  broader  access  by  the  small 
businessman  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry to  the  surety  bond  program. 

The  next  matter  in  my  bill  concerns 
the  use  of  the  word  "fee"  in  section  411 
(ci .  My  bill  substitutes  the  word  "pre- 
mium" in  each  place  that  the  word  "fee" 
is  used.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  ex- 
changing terms  so  that  the  act  corre- 
sponds to  the  common  usage  within  the 
surety  bond  industry.  This  will  simplify 
the  lanugage  of  all  surety  bond  opera- 
tions both  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  the  surety  bond  industrj-.  The 
change  of  words  docs  not  affect  the  in- 
tention of  this  section  but  merely  con- 
forms the  act  to  long  accepted  industry 
practice. 

Finally,  my  bill  changes  the  definition 
of  "surety"  found  in  section  410.  As  stated 
in  the  act,  the  term  "surety"  includes 
three  different  types  of  entities.  One 
entity  included  is  that  which  undertakes 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  obligee  in 
the  event  the  principal  breaches  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract;  a  second  entity 
includes  one  that  undertakes  to  incur 
the  cost  of  completing  the  terms  of  the 
contract  where  the  principal  breaches 
conditions  of  the  contract;  and  a  third 
type  of  entity  undertakes  the  payment  to 
all  persons  supplying  labor  and  material 
in  the  execution  of  work  provided  in  the 
contract  v.'here  the  principal  fails  to 
make  prompt  payment. 

The  change  I  propose  here  is  exclu- 
sionary in  that  it  provides  that  the  term 
"surety"  does  not  include  a  producing 
agent  in  the  event  that  the  producing 
agent  is  an  independent  contractor.  This 
often  occurs  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  specialty  companies  which  handle 
the  burden  of  the  surety  bond  basiness. 
There  are  independent  agents  scattered 
th.roughout  this  country  who  produce 
surety  bonds  in  the  SBA  program,  but 
who  are  not  actually  the  entity  which 
undertakes  the  obligation  in  the  case  of 
a  breach  or  default  on  the  contract.  This 
again  is  language  to  encourage  tlie  fur- 
ther activity  of  insurance  agents  and 
surety  bond  companies  in  the  program. 
Tlie  independent  agent  in  any  sort  of 
insurance  program  doe«  not  undertake 
personally  to  guarantee  the  obligation, 
he  is  merely  acting  as  agent  for  an  in- 
surr>nce  company  th.-'.t  places  its  assets, 
and  in  this  case  thase  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
contract  will  be  completed. 

All  three  of  these  arecs  are  minor 
changes  in  the  surety  bond  program  but 
are  major  in  their  impact  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  surety  bond  industry,  both 
specialty  sureties  and  major  sureties,  to 
broaden  the  use  of  this  program  to  all 
areas  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  I  en- 
courage my  fellow  Senators  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  839.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  and  resen-oir  on  the  Little 
White  River,  S.  Dak. — Rosebud  site;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr. 
introducing  today  on 
and  Senator  McGovern  a 
ize  a  dam  and  reservoir 
White  River  in  South 

This  is  not  a  new 
years  ago  my  senior 
McGo^TRN.  requested  a 
of  the  potential  fur  multipli  ■ 
velopment  of  the  White  F 
tributaries     in     South 
Nebraska. 

Generally,   the  results  of 
were  not  encouraging.  K 
case  of  Rosebud  site,  the  oni  i 
this  bill,  the  Corps  of 
that — 

It    might    provide    regional 
for  Increased  economic  activities 
panslon   of  the   tourist 

I  am  convinced  that  the 
go  far  beyond  this  limited 

The  area  that  would 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir 
cal  of  many  rural  areas  in 
is   losing   population   and 
base.  The  1970  population 
River  Basin  was  47,000— a  d 
percent  since  1940.  There  ar 
reservations  within  the  basir 
ervations,  again  typical  of 
generally,  have  some  of  the 
employment,  the  lowest  pe: 
come,  and  the  poorest  healt|i 
Ing  conditions  to  be  found 
Nation.  The  unemployment 
art  a  generally  ranges  from 
cent. 

This  proposal  is  a  modest 
rent  estimates,  it  wo'jld  co ; 
million.  It  would  create  a 
4.3   miles   in  length,   with 
shoreline,  and  2,400  acres  of  _ 
I  would  add  that — aside  fron 
potential  that  this  would  ad< 
has    recently   suffered    from 
severe  drought.  The  water 
this  reservoir  would  make  ^ 
have  made  a  great  deal  of 
hundreds  of  small  farmers 
during  this  past  year. 

We.  as  a  nation,  cannot  a    , 
tinue  to  drive  our  small  foo(  1 
off  the  land.  Congress 
fact  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
the  Rural  Development  Act 
those  law.s  the  Federal  Gov 
niitted    itself    to   a    policy 
growth  between  rural  and  u 
Mr.  President,  this  project 
in  the  revitalization  and  de 
one  of  our  rural  areas.  It 
a  modest  cost.  It  would 
money  in  the  Little  White 
would  enable  the  young 
where   they   want   to   in.stea 
forced  to  move  to  our  great 
exact  time  when  employmei^ 
nities  in  those  cities  are  at 
level  they  have  been  In  decades 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan 
sent  that  the  text  of  tliis  bill 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

S.  830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  . 
of  Representatives  o/  the  Unite  I 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army;  Is 
authorized  to  plan,  construct,  and  operate 
a  multiple-purpose  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
Little  White  River.  South  Dakota  (Rosebud 
site),  approximately  one  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  the  Mellette-Todd  County  line. 
South  Dakota,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  sediment  storage,  water 
supply,  low-flow,  regulation,  limited  irriga- 
tion, and  hydroelectric  power. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  E.acleton.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  : 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of 
certain  anticompetitive  developments  in 
the  agricultural  industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

FAMILY  FARM   ANTITRUST  ACT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  surfaced  a  plan 
by  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and  the 
Merrill  Lynch  brokerage  firm  to  buy  up 
farmland  and  lease  or  rent  to  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  and  South.  These  recent 
events  only  highlight  the  need  for  the 
Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act. 

The  food  industry  is  a  more  than  $150 
billion  a  year  industry.  This  is  even 
larger  than  automobiles,  oil.  or  even  our 
Defense  Department.  Yearly  this  indus- 
try is  being  dominated  by  fewer  and  fewer 
firms.  Competition  declines.  Production 
lines  become  controlled.  The  consumer 
pays  and  the  small  farmer  is  forced  off 
his  land. 

Today,  the  main  corporate  control  has 
not  been  outright  ownership  but  eco- 
nomic control.  Economic  control  through 
vertical  integration — such  as  the  Ten- 
neco  operation  in  California — contract 
farming— as  practiced  by  the  Del  Monte 
Corp. — or  bank  managers — such  as  Con- 
tinental Illinois — show  th^t  corporate 
concentration  in  agricultural  production 
has  become  a  fact  of  life.  This  trend  in 
the  structure  of  agriculture  is  placing  the 
control  of  production  and  of  marketing 
in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  corpora- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture's 
Economic  Research  Service  has  under- 
taken an  analysis  of  the  firms  that  are 
integrating  farms  or  farmers  of  252  cor- 
porations examined  so  far : 

Twenty -one  percent  are  bxslcallv  farm  in- 
put supplies.  48%  are  agrtculturalprocesslng 
and  distribution  firms  but  31%  are  primarily 
engaged  In  non -agricultural  manufacturing 
or  service  industries. 

In  most  cases,  vertical  integration  is 
being  accomplished  through  contracts 
with  farmers — the  corporation  does  not 
become  a  farmer:  it  rents  one.  Vertical 
and  contractual  integration  today  is  on 
the  rise,  approaching  a  fourth  of  the  total 
farm  input. 

But  these  figures  are  deceiving.  On 
closer  inspection  the  integrations  con- 
trol 95  percent  of  sweet  com,  50  percent 
of  canteloupes  and  honeydews,  95  per- 
cent of  the  tomatoes.  90  percent  of  the 
snap  beans,  and  100  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's mint  production. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Association  that  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  50  percent  of  the 
American  food  supply  will  be  under  cor- 
porate contract,  and  by  1985  nearly  75 
percent  of  our  food  will  be  under  the 
control  of  integrators. 

When  four  companies  control  over  50 
percent  of  a  market,  economists  state  an 
oligopoly  exists.  In  the  food  industry 
Kellog's,  General  Mills.  General  Foods, 
and  Quaker  Oats  make  91  percent  of  the 
cereal  in  this  country;  90  percent  of  the 
soups  by  Campbell's;  60  percent  to  70 
percent  of  the  market  in  dairy  products 
bv  Borden.  National  Dairy,  and  Carna- 
tion; and  Gerber  produces  65  percent  of 
the  Nation's  baby  food. 

The  farmers  know  what  is  going  on. 
They  see  their  friends  and  neighbors 
forced  to  abandon  the  vocation  of  a  life- 
time and  feel  powerless  to  stop  It.  They 
know  what  the  long-range  consequences 
of  this  will  be.  Here  for  example,  are  the 
views  of  Berge  Bulbulian,  a  farmer  from 
Sanger,  Calif.: 

Efficiency  has  to  do  with  the  relation  be- 
tween Input  and  outout.  No.  big  agri-busi- 
ness firms  are  not  efficient  except  in  farm- 
ing the  government,  and,  even  If  they  were, 
do  you  think  that  this  efficiency  will  be 
translated  into  lower  prices  to  the  consumer 
when  and  If  a  small  handful  of  agri-busi- 
ness giants  control  agriculture?  And  If  they 
do  give  you  food  for  a  lower  price,  what 
about  the  social  costs  Involved  In  the  out- 
migration  of  people  from  the  rural  farms  and 
towns?  There  are  many  costs  that  must  be 
considered  and  most  of  them  will  not  be  paid 
by  the  comer  supermarket. 

Some  have  said  there  is  no  problem 
and  that  corporate  control  of  agricul- 
tural production  represents  "only"  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total.  I  think  we 
have  seen  that  the  trend  is  toward  more 
instead  of  less  corporate  influence.  If  we 
wait  much  longer,  the  battle  will  already 
be  lost. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  reverse  the 
trend  toward  corporate  domination  of 
our  food  supply.  For  that  reason  I  am 
introducing  the  Family  Farm  Act. 

The  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  Is  a 
proposal  to  prohibit  corporations  with  $3 
million  in  nonfarm  assets  from  engaging 
in  farming.  It  requires  divestiture  wiLhin 
5  years  for  those  operations  presently 
over  the  $3  million  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

s.  840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Farm  Anti- 
trust Act  of  1977". 

findings;    DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 
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Sec.  2.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  in  order  to  nurture  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  it  is  desirable  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  small  businesses,  and  to  provide 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  family 
farm,  by  protecting  family  farms  against  the 
monopolization  of  the  agricultural  industry; 

(2)  vertical  integration  of  the  agricultural 
industry  by  coroorations  engaged  In  the 
processing  distributing:,  and  retail  Indus- 
tries, and  other  conglomerate  corporations, 
tends  to  creats  monopolies  In  the  agricul- 


tural Industry,  to  foster  anticompetitive 
trade  practices  In  that  industry,  and  to  pro- 
duce unfair  competition  for  family  farms; 
and 

(3)  the  anticompetitive  forces  at  work 
within  the  agricultural  industry,  by  threat- 
ening the  existence  of  the  family  farm,  are 
causing  population  shifts  from  rural  areas 
to  urban  areas  which  rob  the  rural  areas  of 
productive  [>opulation  and  increase  the  prob- 
lems of  already  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  to  restore  competition  to  the 
agricultural  Industry  and  to  provifle  for  the 
continued   existence   of   the   family   farm. 

AMENDMENT   OF  THE  CLAYTON   ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
puri>oses",  approved  Octol>er  15,  1914  (38 
Stat.  730:  15  U.S.C.  12-27)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  8  of  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  8A.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  no  person  engaged  in  commerce 
(or  affecting  commerce)  In  a  business  other 
than  farming,  whose  nonfarmlng  business 
assets  exceed  (3.00O.C00.  shall — 

"(1)  ei  cage,  directly,  or  indirectly,  in 
farming  or  the  production  of  agricultural 
products, 

"(2)  control,  or  attempt  to  control,  agri- 
cultural production  through  the  ownership 
or  leasing  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or 

"(3)  participate  in  farming  through  cor- 
porate Integration  or  merger,  or  by  any 
other  means  of  acquisition  or  control  of 
another  person  who  Is  engaged  In  farming. 
"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501  (c)  or  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code  to  the  extent 
that  the  farming  activities  of  that  organi- 
zation do  not  result  in  unrelated  business 
Income  taxable  under  part  III  of  subchppter 
P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code;  or 

"(2)  any  farmer  owned  and  controlled 
cooperative,  corporation,  or  association 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorized  association 
of  producers  of  agricultural  products",  ap- 
proved February  18,  1922  (42  Stat.  388;  7 
tJ.S.C.  291-292  (the  Capper-Volstead  Act)), 
or  as  defined  in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  of  1929  (49  Stat. 
317;  12U.S.C.  1141). 

"(c)  Any  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies,  who  was  engaged  In  activities  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1975. 
which  on  the  day  after  such  date  would 
(but  for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection) 
be  in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  acting  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  that  subsection  during  the  five 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  Act  if  he — 

"(1)  does  not  undertake  any  new.  or  In- 
crease or  expand  any  existing,  activity  or 
interest  in  violation  of  that  subsection  dur- 
ing those  years,  and 

"(2)  divests  himself,  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act.  of 
any  property  or  other  interest  held  by  him 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  that 
subsection. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  for  any  creditor, 
beneficiary,  or  intestate  successor  to  ac- 
quire, pursuant  to  forfeiture,  devise,  or  the 
laws  of  intestate  succession,  and  hold  for 
not  more  than  two  years  any  property  or 
other  Interest,  which  acquisition  and  hold- 
ing would  violate  such  provisions  but  for 
this  subsection.". 


(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  21) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "sections  2.  3,  7.  and  8'  where 
It  appears  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  2.  3,  7,  8. 
and  8A ";  and 

(2)  striking  "sections  7  and  8  '  where  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  7,  8,  and  8A". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  "and  also  this  Act"  the  follow- 
ing: "the  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of 
1975;". 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire 
at  fair  market  value  any  property  or  interest 
of  which  a  person  is  required  to  divest  him- 
self under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section 
8A  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat. 
730;  15  U.S.C.  12-27),  as  amended  by  this 
Act  if  that  person  establishes  to  the  sat 'j5f ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that  he  is  otherwise 
unable  to  divest  himself  of  such  propsrty  or 
interest  in  accordance  with  requirements  of 
that  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  at  the  then 
prevailing  market  value  any  property  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  as  foon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  in  no  event  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  property  was 
acquired  by  him  under  that  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Agricult\»ce  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  join  again  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
ABOUREZK.  in  cosponsoring  the  Family 
Farm  Antiti-ust  Act.  This  bill  would  limit 
family  fann  takeover  and  farming  opera- 
tions by  concentrated  economic  interests 
which  are  substantially  nonfarm  in  na- 
ture. 

Recent  hearings  have  brought  to  light 
new  evidence  of  the  serious  continuing 
threat  to  the  American  family  farm. 
Testimony  and  news  coverage  has  re- 
vealed that  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  had  planned  to  use  a 
$50  million  tax-free  trust  fund  for  farm 
land  inve.stment.  This  is  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  continuing  intrusion  of 
concentrated  economic  power  into  farm 
life. 

According  to  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  there  is  enough  money  in  private 
pension  and  profit-sharing  trust  funds  to 
buy  up  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  farms 
If  schemes  like  the  Continental  Bank's 
are  allowed  to  proliferate. 

The  unparalleled  productivity  of 
American  agiiculture  rests  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  mechanized  family  farm. 
Despite  this  efficiency  which  has  made 
the  American  family  farm  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  unit  in  the  world, 
the  spiraling  cost  of  farm  land  over  the 
past  several  years  presents  a  threat  to 
the  very  existence  of  our  family  farms. 
Rapidly  rising  farm  land  costs  threaten 
our  entire  farm  and  food  economy.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  crisis  of  national  propor- 
tions. 

The  average  acre  of  farmland  in  my 
hom.e  State  of  Indiana  has  increased  a 
whopping  30  percent  in  the  last  year 


alone  and  has  doubled  in  value  over  the 
last  5  years. 

Nationally,  farmland  increased  17  per- 
cent in  1976  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  trend  will  continue.  The 
USDA  projects  that  the  average  acre 
will  increase  an  additional  9  percent  this 
year. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  young  farm  families  to  get 
a  start.  According  to  the  USDA  while  it 
took  $10,000  to  begin  farming  in  1940. 
today  it  costs  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  start  a  modest  commercial 
farm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  big  bank  or 
corporal*  buy-up  plans  like  the  Conti- 
nental Bank's  would  increase  the  pres- 
sures on  rising  land  prices  and  reduce 
even  further  opportunities  for  individual 
farm  ownership. 

This  situation  raises  the  specter  of 
farmland  prices  and  startup  capital  re- 
quirements reaching  such  high  levels  in 
the  very  near  future  that  new  farmers 
will  be  frozen  out.  Even  established  fam- 
ily farmers  may  be  squeezed  out  as  farm- 
land becomes  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  huge  financial  institutions.  We  sim- 
ply must  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

Making  it  even  worse,  the  taxes  on  in- 
come from  funds  such  as  the  Continental 
Bank's  would  be  deferred  to  the  future, 
which  would  give  these  trusts  an  unfair 
advantage  in  making  further  purchases. 
This  tax  break  is  not  available  to  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Another  effect  of  the  use  of  such  multi- 
million  dollar  trust  funds  as  well  as 
limited  partnerships  and  nonfarm  cor- 
porate arrangements  to  buy  up  farm- 
land will  be  an  increase  in  absentee 
ownership.  Farm  tenancy  has  been  re- 
duced nationally  from  42  percent  in  1935 
to  11  percent  in  1974.  These  corporate 
and  big  bank  buy-up  plans  would  reverse 
this  trend.  What  a  tragedy  it  would  be 
for  us  to  stand  by  and  watch  young  farm- 
ers becoming  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
on  land  which  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents owned  and  farmed. 

As  one  who  grew  up  on  a  family  farm 
and  a  farmer  myself  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  always  been  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  family  farm.  It 
was  this  concern  which  led  me  to  intro- 
duce the  Family  Farm  Inheritance  Act 
in  past  years  and  to  join  in  other  legis- 
lation in  support  of  a  national  policy  to 
preserve  our  family  farms. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  the  Conti- 
nental Bank's  proposed  Ag-Land  Fund, 
this  incident  admittedly  was  not  very 
broad  in  its  initial  Ecope.  The  problem  is 
that  it  mav  set  a  precedent  for  future 
financial  endeavors  of  the  same  type.  In- 
trusion by  huge  corporations  into  farm 
life  has  already  gone  too  far.  For  ex- 
ample, Tenneco.  a  major  conglomerate, 
has  acquired  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  farmland  along  with  its  agribusiness 
investments.  A  1971  New  York  Times 
article  pointed  out  that  ITT,  Greyhound, 
and  John  Hancock  even  6  years  ago  were 
making  major  investments  in  agricul- 
tural and  farm  operations.  The  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  also  has  begim  a 
potentiallv  dangerous  program  of  form- 
ing limited  parterships  on  a  broad  scale 
through   which   nonfarmers   may   pur- 
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chase  and  control  farmland  wlhich 
can  then  manage  through  teriant 
ers  or  employees. 

The  time  for  Congress  to 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  begin 
full  hearings  in  this  area 

I  must  note  that  in 
bill  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
provision.  In  particular  the 
mechanism  and  the  role  of 
ment  as  a  last-resort  purchaier 
careful  scrutiny.  The  desirable 
permissible  nonfarm  holdings 
study,  as  does  the  question 
the  manner  of  acquisition 
holdings  and  their  relationship 
assets   and   operations   should 
sidered  In  mandatory  divestl  ur 
ards.  Finally,  I  am  concemep 
Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act 
henslve.  This  bill  should  be 
assure  that  all  possible  legal 
tions  for  control  of  farmland 
corporations,    trusts,    limitec 
ships,  or  other  imaginative 
are  covered  by  Its  terms. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of 
tions  can  be  explored  and 
answers  can  be  found  through 
hearings  and  study.  Althou^ 
has  been  introduced  in  past 
consideration  by  the 
overdue. 

Nonfarm  concentrations  o: 
power  must  not  rule  our  faiiily 
and  our  American  agricultur^ 
Sound  new  legislation   is 
eliminate  this  threat  to  our  family 
once  and  for  all. 
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By  Mr.  MATSUNAQA: 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  amend  trie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allov  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  equal  to  50  per  :ent  of  the 
wages  paid  to  certain  new  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr 
today  introducing  a  bill  that 
incentive  for  the  private 
of  the  economy  to  hire 
ployees.  My  bill  will  make 
gible  to  receive  an  employmen 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
a  newly  hired  employee.  The 
tax  credit  would  be  limited 
hires  or  less  and  to  a  maximun 
per  year.  The  concept  behini 
ployment  tax  credit  proposal 
one — to    increase    the    number 
ployees  in  the  private  businesi 
reducing  the  cost  of  hiring  new 

It  is  my  belief  that  Preside|it 
economic  recovery  package 
far  enough  to  encourage 
ployment  in  private  business, 
business  tax  credit  options 
the  administration's  plan — 
tax  credit  against  social 
ments  made  by  a  firm,  and 
increase  in  the  investment 
businesses — will  not  have  as 
employment  impact  as  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  to(|ay 

Mr.  President,  including 
ment  tax  credit  as  a  third 
President's  business  stimulation 
a  logical  and  an  important 
increasing  the  number  of  jobs 
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vate  sector.  The  primary  benefit  of  the 
employment  tax  credit  is  directed  at  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy. 
Small  businesses  currently  employ  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  the  national 
private  work  force.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  National  Small  Business  Association 
has  indicated  that  the  average  small  bus- 
inessman would  like  to  hire  additional 
employees.  However,  the  poor  economic 
climate  prevents  him  from  doing  so.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Bus- 
iness reported  in  its  Quarterly  Report 
that  most  small  business  firms  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  near  future.  The  NFIB 
•added  that  only  20  percent  of  its  member 
firms  reported  higher  net  earnings  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1976.  Findings  of  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  study  last 
year  indicate  that  an  employment  tax 
credit  should  be  Instituted  during  pe- 
riods of  declining  business  activity,  and 
during  periods  when  actual  employment 
is  below  potential  employment.  "This  is 
precisely  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
the  small  business  sector  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  in  a  survey  taken 
last  fall,  found  that  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  its  member  firms  expres.sed  sup- 
port for  an  employment  tax  credit.  The 
President  of  the  NSB,  Mr.  Milton  Stew- 
art, told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  most  small  businesses 
run  their  labor  forces  "tight  against  the 
cash  flow,"  that  is,  one  or  two  workers 
short,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  small  entrepreneur  usually 
postpones  hiring  any  new  employees  un- 
til his  sales  reach  a  level  where  he  can 
cover  the  cost  of  training  and  wages.  A 
tax  credit  of  50  percent  of  the  new  work- 
er's first  year  wages  should  make  the  em- 
ployer decide  to  hire  now  rather  than 
later.  It  has  been  estimated  by  various 
spokesmen  for  the  small  business  sector 
that  the  Implementation  of  the  job  tax 
credit  would  result  in  the  creation  of 
some  750,000  to  1.5  million  private  sector 
jobs  within  the  next  2  years.  This  Indeed 
would  be  a  giant  step  forward  In  the  ad- 
ministration's overall  plan  to  reach  full 
employment  by  1980. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  last  week  reported  its  version 
of  the  administration's  economic  recov- 
ery plan,  recommended  its  own  employ- 
ment tax  credit  proposal.  The  House 
committee  received  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony focusing  on  the  Inadequacy  of 
President  Carter's  proposals  to  provide 
tax  credit  incentives  to  businesse.s.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  In  a  report 
Issued  last  July,  found  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  employment  tax  credit  will 
stimulate  employment  where  other  in- 
centives, such  as  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  the  work  incentvie  program, 
have  had  little  Impact. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  small  businesses.  In  his  re- 
cent statement  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  National  Small 
Business  Association  president  Milton 
Stewart  testified  that  each  year  nearly 
98  percent  of  America's  small  businesses 


do  not  utilize  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
In  addition.  85  percent  of  the  private 
business  sector  does  not  participate  in 
the  work  incentive  program.  These  ma- 
jor business  incentive  programs,  designed 
to  increase  employment  In  the  private 
business  sector,  have  not  made  any  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  small  businesses. 
Small  firms,  which  are  labor  intensive, 
are  not  attracted  to  the  investment 
credit,  while  larger  firms  use  this  pro- 
gram to  purchase  machinery  and  make 
capitol  Improvements.  In  addition,  the 
Investment  tax  credit  program,  as  well 
as  other  Incentive  programs,  are  com- 
plex and  Involve  the  employer  with  a 
great  deal  of  paperwork.  This  redtape 
alone  makes  many  small  businesses  re- 
luctant to  participate  In  these  programs. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  indicated 
that  only  15  percent  of  the  private  busi- 
ness sector  participated  In  the  WIN  pro- 
gram in  1975.  Labor  Department  studies 
have  also  found  that  the  WIN  program's 
20  percent  tax  credit  has  not  been  ade- 
quate to  encourage  businesses  to  hire  new 
employees. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
does  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  providing  Incentives  to  busi- 
nesses in  order  to  increase  employment. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  my  proposal 
attacks  these  problems,  and  at  the  same 
time,  promises  to  accomplish  our  main 
objective — to  create  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  with  three 
important  guidelines  in  mind.  First,  the 
job  tax  credit  program  should  cause  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  the  cost  of  hiring 
new  employees.  I  believe  that  the  50- 
percent  tax  credit  ofTered  in  this  bill  will 
be  an  adequate  Incentive  to  small  busi- 
nesses. As  Indicated  earlier,  the  National 
Small  Business  Association,  in  a  survey 
taken  last  fall,  found  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  its  member  firms  expressed 
support  for  the  job  tax  credit  program. 

Second,  the  employment  tax  credit  pro- 
gram should  be  concentrated  In  the  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  which  are  labor 
intensive,  hence,  most  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  high  unemploTnent  rate.  The 
$80,000  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  tax 
credit  allowed  per  firm,  coupled  with  a 
maximum  of  10  new  hires  per  firm,  will 
target  the  program  toward  businesses  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  the  serv- 
ice Industries,  and  small  manufacturing 
companies.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  projected  that  the  jobs  created 
by  these  types  of  small  businesses  will  be 
filled  by  low-income,  marginally  skilled 
workers  who  make  up  a  disproportion- 
ately large  share  of  our  Nation's  7  mil- 
lion unemployed.  Statistics  released  by 
the  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations  indicate  that 
the  typical  unemployment  insurance 
claimant  for  the  State  in  1976  worked 
last  in  the  retail  trades  or  the  construc- 
tion industry.  The  job  tax  credit  program 
would  focus  on  creating  the  kinds  of  jobs 
needed  to  employ  this  type  of  imemployed 
person. 

My  proposal  also  includes  a  provision 
that  is  designed  to  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses to  hire  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
hard   core   unemployed.   After   an   em- 
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ployer  hires  five  workers  under  the 
regular  provisions  of  the  bill,  an  employer 
may  elect  to  hire  five  more  employees 
from  certain  categories  of  unemployed 
persons  Including  Vietnam  veterans,  peo- 
ple unemployed  for  more  than  15  weeks, 
unemployed  workers  55  years  of  age  or 
older,  unemployed  youths  under  22  years 
of  age,  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  and  minority  unemployed. 
Employers  will  retain  the  option  of  hir- 
ing all  10  workers  from  outside  of  these 
unemployment  categories.  In  this  case, 
the  employer  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
a  lesser  tax  credit  of  35  percent  of  the 
wages  of  the  last  five  workers  hired. 

The  third  guideline  drafted  into  the 
bill  states  that  the  employment  tax 
credit  program  itself  must  be  adminis- 
tratively simple,  that  is,  it  must  not  dis- 
courage businesses  from  participating, 
because  of  Its  sheer  complexity.  Under 
my  bill,  an  employer  may  simply  declare 
his  participation  in  the  program  when 
filing  his  tax  return.  Each  participating 
firm  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  an  audit 
by  the  IRS,  which  Ls  standard  proce- 
dure. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  job 
tax  credit  Is  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  price  tag 
for  the  job  tax  credit  program  that  I  am 
proposing  will  not  be  nearly  as  costly  as 
the  direct  expenditure  programs  that  are 
now  in  effect.  The  cost  per  job  under  thLs 
program  is  estimated  to  be  $3,100.  This 
compares  with  the  cost  of  public  service 
jobs  at  $8,500,  public  works  jobs  at  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000,  and  Job  Corps  and  WIN 
program  jobs  at  $9,00n  to  $11,000.  In- 
stead of  paying  for  the  full  cost  of  a  pub- 
lic service  job,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  paying  for  only  one-half  of  a  pri- 
vate sector  job.  Tlie  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  projected  that  the  increases 
in  employment,  which  result  in  increased 
tax  receipts  and  a  decrease  in  the  amoimt 
of  unemployment  benefits  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government,  would  to  some  ex- 
tent offset  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  at- 
tributed to  the  job  tax  credit  program. 

Moreover,  the  private  sector  jobs 
created  by  the  job  tax  credit  do  not  have 
the  inflationary  Impact  that  public  serv- 
ice jobs  carry.  Here  again,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  in  its  study  of  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit,  has  predicted  that 
this  program  will  increase  employment 
and  real  output  without  necessarily  in- 
creasing the  aggregate  level  of  prices. 
The  employment  tax  credit  will  have  a 
dual  impact  on  employment  and  output 
of  participating  businesses.  As  employ- 
ment is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  tax 
credit,  an  increase  in  the  real  output  of 
the  firm  will  follow.  This  dual  impact  will 
help  mitigate  price  increases  that  are 
usually  associated  with  expansionary  fis- 
cal programs.  Basic  economic  theory  tells 
us  that  employment  in  the  private  sector 
increases  the  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  in  the  marketplace,  while 
public  service  employment  does  not. 

My  proposal  does  not  make  the  em- 
ployment tax  credit  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  tax  code.  Included  in  this  bill  is  a 
"sunset  provision"  under  which  the 
credit  will  expire  after  5  years  unless 
reauthorized  by  Congress.  In  addition. 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
2d  and  4th  years  of  implementation,  will 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
employment  creation  effects  of  the  credit, 
its  net  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury,  and 
other  information  required  for  a  com- 
prehensive congressional  review  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  the  job 
tax  credit  proposal  is,  indeed,  an  experi- 
ment. Never  before  has  this  job  creation 
concept,  directed  at  the  small  business 
sector  of  the  economy,  been  used.  In  fact, 
this  proposal  replaces  the  more  tradi- 
tional expansionary  measures  which  try 
to  boost  employment  indirectly  by  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  demand  for  goods 
and  services  through  income  tax  cuts  or 
tax  rebates.  Economists  have  usually 
considered  these  measures  inflationary. 
The  employment  tax  credit  concept — to 
reduce  the  cost  of  labor — will  induce 
firms  to  hire  more  workers,  and  at  the 
same  time,  produce  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices while  reducing  inflation. 

Moreover,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  employ- 
ment tax  credit  will  lead  to  further  im- 
portant changes  in  our  Nation's  overall 
economic  strategy.  Should  the  job  tax 
credit  experiment  be  successful,  a  second 
stage  of  the  program  may  be  desirable; 
targeting  the  credit  at  needy  groups  of 
people  and  geographical  areas  of  high&st 
unemployment.  Later  on,  a  third  and 
final  stage,  which  was  studied  by  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen's  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Growth  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  would  vary  automatically  the 
size  of  the  job  tax  incentive  with  the  level 
of  unemployment.  If  successful,  this  con- 
cept would  be  applied  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy as  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  be  concerned  with  possible  second 
and  third  stages  of  the  job  tax  credit.  We 
are  currently  faced  with,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  problem  of  creating  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  jobs  without  inflation,  and 
without  further  concentrating  the  labor 
force  in  big  business  and  Government.  To 
reach  this  end,  I  am  today  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  adopt  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing,  which  will 
put  the  priority  for  job  creation  where  it 
is  needed  most  and  where  It  will  do  the 
mast  good — In  the  small  business  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
proposal  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre$entatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  oi  ths  Tnternal  Revenue  Code  of 
19;'4  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  44A  the 
followi::g  new  sectian: 

"Sec.  44B.  Wages     Paid     to     Certaim     New 
Employees. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  sum  of 


the  new  employee  expenses  (if  any)  of  the 
taxpayer  for  each  credit  quarter  ending  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year. 

"(b)   Limitation. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  tax- 
payer for  any  taxable  year  shaU  not  exceed 
$80,000. 

"(2)  Transitional  rule. — In  the  case  of 
any  taxable  year  in  which  less  than  4  credit 
quarters  end,  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  for  $80,000  an  amount  equal 
to  $20,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  credit 
quarters  ending  in  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Partnerships. — In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  limitation  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
partnership  and  with  respect  to  each  partner. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  married  individ- 
uals.— Tn  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
wh?  files  a  separate  return,  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
'$40,000'  for  '$80,000',  and  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$10,000'  for 
'$20,000'.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If 
the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  no  new  em- 
ployee expenses  for  any  credit  quarter  end- 
ing in  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  marital  status 
shall  be  determined  under  section  143. 

"(c)  New  Employee  Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'now  employee  expenses' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  credit  quarter, 
the  amount  of  the  wages  which  are  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  credit 
quarter  and  which  are  attributable  to  serv- 
ice: performed  by  any  new  employee  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(2)  New  employee. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'new  employee"  means,  with 
re-spect  to  any  credit  quarter,  any  individual 
who  Is  employed  by  th^  taxpaj'er  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpaver 
if— 

"(A)  the  day  on  which  such  individual 
was  hired  by  the  taxpayer  is  after  the  close 
of  the  base  period  for  such  credit  quarter; 

"(B)  no  credit  Is  allowable  to  the  tax- 
payer under  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  credit  quarter  ends,  or  the 
preceding  taxable  year,  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  to  such  employee;  and 

"(C)  substantially  all  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  such  employee  for  the  taxoayer 
during  such  credit  quarter  are  performed 
within  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Limitation. — The  number  of  new 
employees  with  respect  to  whom  wages  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  credit  quarter  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)    10;   or 

"(B)   the  number  (If  any)   by  which — 

"(i)  the  number  of  individuals  employed 
by  t^e  taxpaver  at  any  time  during  such 
credit  quarter  In  connection  with  a  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpaver,  exceeds 

"(U)  the  number  of  individuals  employed 
by  the  taxoayer  at  any  time  during  the  base 
period  In  connection  with  a  trade  or  business 
of   the   taxpayer. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  there 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  any  em- 
ployee If  substantially  all  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  such  employee  for  the  taxpayer 
are  performed  outside  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Designation. — If  the  number  of  new 
employees  employed  by  the  taxpayer  during 
any  credit  quarter  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  by  paragraph  (3),  there  shall  be 
only  taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  (1) 
wages  incurred  with  respect  to  such  new  em- 
ployees (not  to  exceed  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (3))  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  taxpayer. 

"(5)  Certain  employees. — For  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  credit  al- 
lowable by  subsection  (a)  for  any  credit 
quarter,  if  more  than  5  employees  are  taken 
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Into  account  for  that  q.uarter 
'35  percent'  shall  be  substituted 
centage  '50  percent'  where  It 
section  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
excess  of  6  employees  unless 
is  an  Individual  unemployed  at 
Is  hired  who — 
"(A)  has  not  attained  the  age 
"(B)   Is  a  veteraai  of  the 
defined  In  paragraph  (2)   of 
title   38.   United   States   Code). 
"(C)    has    been    unemployed 
weeks    Immediately    preceding 
which   he   Is   hired, 

"(D)  has  attained  the  age  of 
"(E)  Is  a  woman  or  a  member 
Ity  group   (as  defined  In 
section  720  of  the  Emergency 
(20  VS.C.  1619  (9)),  or 

"(F)   Is  a  handicapped 
fined  In  section  190  (b)(3)). 

"(6)    New  riKMS. — In  the  cas« 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer  wltu 
which  the  taxes  Imposed  under 
3111.  or  3221  were  not  paid  for 
month    period    Immediately 
taxable  year  for  which  the 
under  subsection  (a)  Is  claimed 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  — 

"(A)    '$16,000'   for   '$80,000'   In 
(1),  (2).  and  (4)   of  subsection 
"(B)     •$4,000'    for    '$20,000'    In 
(2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b), 
"(C)  •$8,000'  for  '$40,000'  In 
of  subsection  (b). 

"(D)    '2'   for    '10'   m   paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(E)  '1'  for  '2'  in  paragraph 
subsection. 

"(d)  Othek  DEriNmoNs. — For 
this  section — 

"(1)     Credit    quarter. — The    t 
quarter'  means  any  calendar  q 
begins   during   the   5-year   perlo< 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
ter  beginning  after  the  date  of 
ment  of  this  section. 

"(2)     Date    on    which    an 
HIRED. — An    Individual    shall    be 
hired  by   the  taxpayer — 

"(A)  on  the  day  on  which  stic: 
was  first  employed  by  the  taxpayje 

'•(B)    If,    after   such    Indlvldu 
employed   by   the  taxpayer,  suet 
was  not  employed  by  the  taxpay  ir 
period  of  not  less  than  180  c 
the   first   dav   after   the   explratlfcn 
period   on   which   such    Indlvldu 
ployed  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)    Ba.=e   period. — The   ca!en< 
ending  on  June  30  of  any  calendi- 
be  the  ba=e  period  for  each  of  th( 
Ing  credit  quarters. 

"(4)  Wages. — The  term  'wages' 
cash  remuneration   (including 
ducted  and  withheld). 

"(5)  Calendar  quarter. — The  1 
dar  quarter"  means  a  period  of 
months  ending  on  March  31,  J  u 
tembcr  30.  or  December  31. 

"(e)    Subchapter  S  Corporati4n 
case  of  an  electing  small  business 
(as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)   the  amount  of  the  credit 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
the  aoplicatlon  of  subsection   ( 
apportioned  pro  rata  among  the 
are  shareholders  of  such  cor 
last  day  of  such  taxable  year;  .-xnc 
""(2)    any  person  to  whom  an 
apportioned   under   paragraoh    (1 
allowed,  subject  to  the  Ilmltatl 
by  subsection  (b) ,  a  credit  under 
for  such  amount. 

"(f)  Est.ates  and  Trusts. — In 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  credit 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
the  application  of  subsection  (b 
apportioned  between  the  estate 
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the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  Income 
of  the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each;  and 
"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  an  amount 
has  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  limitation 
provided  by  subsection  (b),  a  credit  under 
this  section  for  such  amount.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  certain  excessl"e  credits 
treated  as  overpayments)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  Excessive  Credtts. — If  the  amount 
allowable  as  credits  under  sections  31  (relat- 
ing to  tax  withheld  on  wages) ,  39  (relating 
to  certain  uses  of  gasoline,  special  fuels,  and 
lubricating  oil),  43  (relating  to  earned  in- 
come credit) ,  and  44B  (relating  to  wages  paid 
to  certain  new  employees)  exceeds  the  tax 
Imposed  by  subtitle  A  (reduced  by  the  cred- 
its allowable  under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other  than  credits 
allowable  under  Sections  31,  39.  43.  and  44B) . 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  an  overpayment.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  item 
relating  to  section  45  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  44B.  Wages  paid  to  certain  new  em- 
ployees.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  In  taxable  years  ending 
en  or  after  such  first  day. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
the  tax  credit  provided  by  section  44B  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  sub- 
mit 2  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  results 
of  such  study.  Each  of  such  reports  shall 
Include — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  employment  cre- 
ation effects  of  such  credit; 

(2)  the  net  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
such  credit; 

(3)  the  geographic  dlstrib\i'.lon  of  the 
utilization   of   such   credit;    and 

(4)  any  other  relevant  informatlou  on  the 
impact  of  such  credit. 

(b)  The  first  report  reqrired  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  1,  1978,  and  the 
second  report  required  under  .subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  April  1,  1980. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  842.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  In- 
dian land  claims  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

STATE  OF  MAINE  ABORIGINAL  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Muskie,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  in  order 
to  begin  congressional  consideration  of 
the  complex  issue  of  aboriginal  land 
claims  being  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  State  of  Maine 
and  its  citizens.  These  land  claims, 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penob- 
scot Indian  Tribes  in  Maine,  are  pre- 
mised upon  alleged  violations  of  the  1790 
Indian  Non-Intercourse  Act  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ratify  treaties  between  the  tribes 
and  Massachusetts,  prior  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  1820. 

The  legislation  would  limit  the  remedy 
available  for  any  such  claims  to  mone- 
tary damages  and  would  extinguish  abo- 


riginal title,  or  the  right  to  use  and  oc- 
cupancy, to  the  land.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  primary  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  congressional  consideration 
of  the  issues  presented  by  this  litigation. 
Issues  which  are  arising  in  similar  claims 
throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

This  approach  of  limiting  the  remedies 
to  monetary  damages  is  one  recom- 
mended by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  does, 
I  think,  represent  a  fair  approach  and 
one  which  highlights  the  underlying 
problems  and  equities  involved  in  this 
case. 

These  land  claims  are  nearly  two  cen- 
turies old  in  origin.  Property  and  busi- 
ness transactions  have  proceeded  in  good 
faith  in  the  intervening  180  years  with 
no  question  arising  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  Indian  treaties.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  has  historically  main- 
tained that  the  Maine  Indian  tribes  were 
not  "recognized"  Indian  tribes  for  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for  services  through 
agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  preliminary  determination  which 
was  made  in  this  case  found  the  Federal 
Government  continuing  to  press  this  po- 
sition in  court;  and  the  present  suit  by 
the  Justice  Department  results  from  a 
1975  decision  adverse  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  First  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  that  decision,  the  court 
found  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  was  a 
tribe  within  the  meaning  of  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act,  and  that  there  was  a 
trust  relationship  between  that  tribe  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  court  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  define  the  scope 
of  that  relationship. 

In  an  attempt  to  comply  with  that 
court  decision,  which  was  not  appealed, 
the  Federal  Government  has  reversed  its 
position,  and  is  now  suing  the  State  of 
Maine  and  its  citizens  for  the  alleged 
Federal  failure  to  act  over  180  years  ago. 

This  points  out  some  of  the  under- 
lying equities  in  this  case.  The  Justice 
Department,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Maine  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1977.  recognized  that: 

Because  of  the  unusual  context  and  his- 
torical circumstances  of  this  case,  if  the 
United  States  were  successful  in  asserting 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  to  possession 
of  large  tracts  of  property  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  as  well  as  trespass  damages  up  to 
the  time  of  recovery  of  possession,  we  would 
be  in  a  unique  situation.  In  solving  an  in- 
justice imposed  upon  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  we  would  be  placing 
substantial  hardship  on  innocent  parties. 
Including  in  part  the  State  of  Maine  Itself 
which  was  not  even  in  existence  during  the 
period  that  many  transactlon.s  were  made  In 
violation  of  the  Non-Intercoiirse  Act. 

Further,  the  memorandum  stated: 
since  Congress  must  eventually  become 
Involved  In  settlement  of  the  ultimate  is- 
sues, it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
that  it  become  Involved  Immediately.  A  Con- 
gressional solution  should  be  reached  before 
the  Utlgatlve  process  now  underway  has 
reached  its  ultimate  conclusion,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  potentially 
the  most  complex  litigation  ever  brought  In 
the  federal  courts  with  social  and  economic 
impacts  without  precedent  and  incredible 
potential  litigation  costs  to  all  parties. 
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Implicit  in  this  memorandum  is  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  itself 
should  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  of  Maine  who  now  find  the  title 
to  their  land,  and  title  to  the  land  of 
the  companies  where  they  work,  thrown 
in  question  by  the  Federal  Government's 
alleged  failure  to  assume  its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Indian  tribes  nearly  180  years 
ago. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Muskie 
and  I  are  proposing,  and  which  will  be 
introduced  on  the  House  side  today  as 
well,  can  initiate  the  congressional  re- 
view recommended  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. It  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
only  approach,  but  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  available  remedy  to  monetai-y  dam- 
ages would  remove  the  possibility  cf  any 
cloud  on  t.'tle  to  land  which  might  arise 
during  the  course  of  any  litigation  re- 
gardincr  aboriginal  title  rights.  In  light 
of  the  historical  context  of  this  case,  this 
would  make  available  an  adequate  and 
fair  remedy. 

In  recent  developments,  the  Justice 
Department  has  filed  a  second  memo- 
randum with  Ihe  district  court  v;hkh 
Indicates  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  the 
claims  for  the  return  of  land  from  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  State  to 
up  to  40  percent.  In  addition.  Justice 
indicated  the  return  of  land  of  individual 
homeowners  and  in  heavily  populated 
coastal  areas  would  not  be  sought  if  a 
satisfactory  monetary  remedy  were  de- 
vised. Finally,  a  special  representative  is 
to  be  appointed  to  assist  in  initiating  a 
legislative  solution. 

I  welcome  this  narrowing  of  the  claims, 
and  am  pleased  by  the  administration's 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  speedy 
resolution  of  this  case.  Congressional  ac- 
tion is  still  needed,  however,  and  this 
legislation  can  be  a  vehicle  for  full  con- 
gressional study  and  consideration  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  this  case.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  judgment  on  the  legal 
merits  one  way  or  the  other;  it  Is.  how- 
ever, a  recognition  that  there  are  other 
considerations  which  demand  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  Is  the  potential  economic 
disruption  and  confusion  in  the  State 
of  Maine  which  might  result  from  the 
mere  pendency  of  the  litigation,  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  claim,  lliese 
potential  collateral  consequences  justify 
congres.^!onal  action  on  this  matter  and 
I  recommend  that  this  issue  quickly  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  well  as  several  documents  which  I 
feel  will  more  fully  explain  the  nature 
and  status  of  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follow.'; : 

S.  842 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stale  of  Maine 
Aboriginal  Claims  Act  of  1977". 

DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  there  are  currently  pending  aboriginal 

land    claims    by    the    Passamaquoddy    and 

Penobscot    Indian    Tribes    of    the    State    of 

Maine  which  may  involve  over  40  percent  of 


the  land  area  of  the  State  cf  Maine  and 
which  may  result  in  a  cloud  on  the  title  of 
the  f)otentlaUy  affected  land  areas; 

(2)  these  aboriginal  land  claims  were  pre- 
sumed extinguished  by  conquest,  abandon- 
ment or  by  treaties  entered  Into  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries; 

(3)  the  mere  pendency  of  these  claims  for 
the  return  of  aboriginal  lands  may  result  in 
irreparable  damage  and  substantial  adverse 
consequences  for  the  State  of  Mains  and  its 
citizens  which  consequences  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  tiie  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
lltlgatlcn; 

(4)  while  the  lepal  basis  for  the  claims 
rests  In  large  part  on  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  cut  Its  trust 
responsibility  to  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes,  the  burden  cf  the 
claims  falLs  upon  the  State  of  Maine  and 
present  day  good -faith  titleholders  in  the 
State  of  Maine; 

(5)  a  monetary  remedy.  If  any,  shall  be 
the  exclusive  remedy  available  for  any  claims 
arising  out  of  or  based  upon  any  claims  of 
violation  cf  abo'.lginal  title  riehLs  which  may 
"bo  "brought  by  the  Passam.aquoddy  or 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes;   and 

(6)  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  replacing  or  diminlfchlng  any  right, 
privilege,  or  obligation  of  mrmbers  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  or  Penobscot  Indian  Tribes 
as  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  or  of  the 
Slate  of  Maine,  or  relieving,  replacing,  or 
diminishing  any  obligation  cf  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  protect 
and  promote  tha  rights  or  welfare  of  the 
memljers  of  these  Tribes  as  citlz<?ii5  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

DECLARATION    OF    TITLE    EXTINGUISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  the  extent.  If  any,  that  the 
Passamaquoddy  or  Penobscot  Indian  Tribes 
held  aboriginal  title  to  or  interests  in  lands 
or  wiiters,  or  both.  In  the  area  now  com- 
prising the  State  cl  Maine,  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  ail  prior  conveya:^ces  of 
such  tUle  and  Interests  from  such  Indian 
Tribes  to  the  State  cf  Maine  and  Us  prede- 
cessor In  interest,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  deems  all  such  title  and 
Interests  to  have  been  extinguished  as  of  the 
date  of  such  conveyances. 

(b)  Any  rel.ef  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  as  a  result  of  any  claims  arising  out 
of  or  based  upon  the  alleged  wrongful  loss 
of  aboriginal  title  rights  In  the  State  of  Maine 
by  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  I'idian 
Tribes  shall  be  limited  to  monetary  damages 
which  shsU  be  the  exclusive  remedy  avail- 
able for  any  such  claim. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  action  brought  in  any  dis- 
trict court  other- than  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Maine  shall 
be  transferred  to  that  Court  immeuiately 
upon  a  determination  that  the  action  in- 
volved the  construction,  application  or  con- 
stitutionality of  this  ^ct.  The  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Di^-i-rlct  of  Maine  shall 
have  the  duty  to  expedite  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  disposition  of  the  Issue 
of  such  construction,  application,  or  con- 
stitutionality and  a  decision  of  the  District 
Court  of  that  issue  chall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
final  order  for  purposes  of  review. 

Sec  5.  If  any  section  of  this  Act,  or  any 
portion  thereof  or  any  particular  application 
thereof  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act,  and  any  application  of  this  Act  not  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


State  of  Mauje, 
Department  of  the  Attornet  General, 

Augusta,  Mairie,  February  18,  1077. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Maine  Legislature : 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  you 
aj'd  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  status  of 
the  land  claims  being  asserted  by  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes.  In  order  to 
keep  you  abreast  of  developments  in  the  case, 
this  letter  will  also  set  forth  briefly  our  analy- 


sis of  the  claims  and  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
tinuing assertion  that  the  State  and  its  citi- 
zens will  prevail  in  any  lawsuit. 

I.  the  background  or  the  case 

The  claims  arise  under  the  so-called  In- 
dian Non-Intercourse  Act.  That  Act,  original- 
ly pn.ssed  by  Congress  in  1790,  provides  that 
no  one  may  obtain  title  to  Indian  land  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress.  In  1972,  tiie 
Passamaquoddy  Tribe  asked  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior  to  bring  suit 
against  the  State  of  Maine  under  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act.  The  Department  of  Interior 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  it  o^red  no  trust 
obligation  to  the  Tribe,  and  the  Tribe  sued 
the  Federal  Government  challenging  that 
refusal.  Shortly  alter  suing  the  United 
State.s  Government  the  Tribe  obtained  a 
court  order  requiring  the  United  States  to 
sue  Maine,  so  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
might  not  run  out  on  the  Tribes'  claims. 
These  suits,  one  on  behalf  of  the  Pas.<-.ama- 
quoddles  and  one  on  behalf  of  the  Penob- 
scots,  seek  only  monetary  damages  in  the 
total  amount  of  $300  million.  They  do  not 
seek  return  of  land. 

In  1974  the  United  States  District  Court 
issued  a  decision  in  the  Tribe's  suit  against 
the  United  States  holding  that  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  cTeated  a  trust  responsihllity 
upon  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Tribe's 
interest. 

In  late  1975  the  Court  of  Appeals  afTirmed 
the  decision  o.  the  Dl.'.rlct  Court  but  speci- 
fically quallflea  its  oj-irion  to  make  clear 
that, 

(1)  It  was  not  ruling  on  the  applicability 
of  the  Act  to  the  Indian  transactions  Jn 
Maine,  and 

(2)  It  was  leaving  open  the  question  of 
wheihrr,  even  If  the  Act  did  apply.  Congress 
or  the  Tribes  mfght  be  deemed  ^o  have  acted 
in  a  fashion  to  make  the  land  transactions 
legal. 

"I he  Court  noted:  'Whether,  even  if  'here 
Is  a  tru.'it  rciatlonshlp  with  the  Passama- 
quof^dlcs.  the  United  Elates  hAs  an  affirma- 
tive duty  to  sue  Maine  on  the  Tribe's  beliaif 
is  a  separate  i.;sue  not  raised  or  decided  below 
and  which  we  consequently  do  not  decide.'" 

"In  reviewing  the  district  court's  decision 
that  the  Tribe  Is  a  tribe  within  the  riean- 
ing  of  the  Nonlntercourse  Act,  we  are  not  to 
be  deemed  as  settling,  by  Implication  or 
otherwise,  whether  the  act  affords  relief 
from,  or  even  extends  to,  the  Tribes  land 
transactions  iu  Maine.  Vi^hen  and  if  specific 
transactions  are  litigated,  new  lacts  and  legal 
and  equitable  considerations  may  well  ap- 
pear, and  Maine  should  be  free  In  any  such 
future  litigation  to  defend  broadly,  even  to 
the  extent  of  argulns;  positions  and  theories 
which  overlap  conslUetably  those  treated 
here." 

In  so  ruling  (on  the  existence  of  a  trust 
relationship],  we  do  not  foreclose  later  con- 
sideration of  whether  Congress  or  the  Tribe 
should  be  dee.Tied  in  some  manner  to  have 
acquiesced  In.  or  Congress  to  have  ratlPed, 
the  Tribe's  land  transactions  'n  Maine.'" 

For  the  last  year  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  evaluating  the  history  of 
the  land  transactions  In  Maine  in  order  to 
determine  whether  It  should  bring  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  Tribe.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior, under  the  former  Administration,  has 
recently  made  a  tentative  recommendation 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  suit  be 
brought  on  behalf  of  both  the  Passamaquod- 
dy and  Penobscot  Tribes.  The  Interior  De- 
partment's recommend.Ttlon  Included  the 
suggestion  that  the  L'llt  Include  a  claim 
which  if  maintained  could  cause  350,000 
residents  in  the  claim  area  to  be  ejected  from 
their  homes  and  properties.  The  Justice  De- 
partment is  considering  this  tentative  re- 
quest. The  Justice  Department  is  now  sub- 
ject to  a  court  order  that  requires  it  to  ad- 
vise the  Court  and  the  State  by  March  1 
whether  it  will  proceed  with  the  suit  and  If 
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n.    TKE    NATTTKE    OT   THE 

The  two  Tribes  claim  that  ..., 

predecessor    state.    Massachusei  t3 
about  12,500,000  acres  from  the 
1790   without    Congressional 
principal  transactions  on   whlc  i 
base   their   claim  are  agr 
Passamaquoddles  In   1794, 
Penobscots  In  1796  and  1818,  a 
Penobscot  land  In  1833  and  other 
small  purchases,  easements,  ro»d 
tlons  and  the  like  In  and  throug!  i 
The  Tribes  claim  the  Non-Intero  i 
titles  them  to  return  of  all  the 
825  billion  In  money  damages  for 
the  Intervening  years. 

The  boundaries  of  the  claim 
Imprecise.  Neither  the  Tribe  noi 
Government  has  ever  clearly  < 
outline.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
made,  will  be  for  much  less 
acres.    Nevertheless,    the 
potential  claim  Is  enormous.  As 
ly  understand   It,  It  ecompasses 
land   in   and   to   the   east   of   tl 
River  watershed.  The  northerly 
very  vague  but  may  run  rougl 
an  east-west  line  midway  throus  h 
County.  Until  the  Tribes  defl 
area   more   precisely,    these 
mere  approximation. 

m.  om  EVALUATioif  or  th  ; 

We  firmly  believe  that  the 

be  suc-cessful  in  their  claim.  W« 
view  after  careful  historical  anc 
ysls,    and  without   equivocation 
several  reasons  for  our  opinion. 
A.  History 
An  examination  of  the 
clearly  indicates  that  In  1790.  ., 
date  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act, 
Penobscots  nor  Passamaquoddy 
claim  to  land  In  Maine. 

In  1755  the  French-Indian 
derway.  The  Province  of  MassaTh 
Glared  war  on  the  Penob«cot  ar 
quoddy  THbes  that  year.  By  1751 
Maine  had  come  to  an  en't.  That 
nor  Thomas  Pownal  travelled  up 
scot   and   Issued    a   proclamatloii 
that  the  land  of  the  Penobsco 
allies    the    Passamaquoddy,    had 
throui?h    conquest    by    Massachv  ^, 
act  of  Conquest  was  subsequent  y 
edged  by  both  tribes  In  various 
In  1760  and  later.  Although  the 
tlnued  to  occupy  some  lands  In  . 
eastern   Massachusetts,    they  did 
sufferance  of  Mas8achusett.s.  the 
inp  lost  any  right  of  aboriginal 
In  1775  as  a  result  of  the  so-i 
town  Agreement.  Massachusetts 
aside  some  land  for  hunting  anc 
the  Penobscots  in  return  for  theli 
Revolutionary  War.  Th©  land  set  _ 
Tribe  consisted  of  a  strip  6  miles 
miles  long   in   the   area  either 
Penobscot  River  at  the  head  of 
Bangor).   These   huntmg  and 
were  given  to  the  Tribes  probab:y 
for  the  Tribe's  assistance  In  the 
Massachusetts   continued   to   tak 
tlon  that  the  Tribe  had  no 
occupy  lands,  having  lost  the 
conquest  by  Pownal  In  1759. 

The  position  of  the  State  of 
found  support  from  the  early  u. 
ment.   In   1783  John  Jay,   John 
Benjamin  Franklin  relied  on 

laratlon    of   conouest    In 

terms  of  the  treaty  to  end  the  . 
war  with  Britain.  While  dlscus=... 
of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  easterly 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
argued  for  the  Penobscot  River  u 
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There  Is  now  ary;  the  Americans  for  the  St.  Croix  River, 
may  be  ex-  Adams  produced  Pownal's  1759  document  as 
evidence  of  Massachusetts'  victory  in  the 
French-Indian  War,  thereby  establishing 
Massachusetts'  possession  of  all  the  lands  in 
Maine.  The  American  view  of  the  boundary 
prevailed.  The  United  States  negotiators  thus 
relied  on  the  truth  of  Pownal's  declaration 
of  conquest  in  important  international 
dealings. 

In  the  early  1780's  the  Penobscots  asserted 
to  Massachusetts  a  claim  to  their  former 
lands.  In  1784  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
Penobscots  claim.  The  commissioners,  in- 
cluding General  Henry  Knox,  reported  that 
the  Tribe  had  lost  their  lands  in  1759  and 
that  the  Watertown  Agreement  at  best  gave 
to  the  Penobscots  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish 
on  some  lands  but  did  not  give  to  the  Tribes 
any  title  to  land.  However,  Massachusetts  de- 
cided as  a  matter  of  equity  to  set  aside  some 
lands  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Penobscots. 
Acting  on  this  recommendation  negotiations 
were  begun  In  1786  and  an  agreement  in 
principle  was  made  permanently  granting  to 
the  Indians  essentially  the  lands  covered  by 
the  Watertown  Agreement. 

After  agreeing  in  principle  to  this  resolu- 
tion of  their  claim,  the  Penobscots  refused 
to  sign  it  for  10  years  despite  repeated  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
that  unless  the  Tribe  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
they  would  have  no  lands  at  all.  In  1796  the 
agreement  of  1786  was  finally  signed  by  both 
the  State  of  Masachusetts  and  the  Penob- 
scots. Although  the  1796  agreement  con- 
tained language  In  which  the  Tribe  appeared 
to  relinquish  their  lands  to  Massachusetts, 
in  reality  the  1796  agreement  constituted  a 
landgrant  by  Massachusetts  to  the  Penob- 
scots. The  language  in  the  agreement  relin- 
quishing their  claims  was  Included  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  agreement  was  designed  to 
finally  resolve  a  long  standing  dispute  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  the  Penobscots. 

The  relationship  between  Massachusetts 
and  the  Pasfmaquoddy  was  similar.  Like  the 
Penobscots,  the  Pasamaquoddy  had  no  lands 
in  1790  because  of  the  outcome  of  the 
French-Indian  War.  They  acknowledged 
their  landless  status  in  the  1760s  and  as  late 
as  1792  when  they  Vrote  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  asking  for  a  land  preserve. 
Acting  at  the  request  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
and  presumably  out  of  a  sense  of  debt  to 
that  Tribe  for  their  aid  in  the  Revolution, 
Massachvisetts  in  1794  made  a  grant  to  the 
Tribe  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  setting  aside 
23.000  acres  for  the  Pasamaquoddy  and  other 
Tribes.  Like  the  agreement  with  the  Penob- 
scots, the  agreement  with  the  Passamaquod- 
dy was  a  land  grant  by  the  State  and  not  a 
vehicle  to  obtain  lands  from  the  Tribe. 

Of  course,  the  details  of  these  transactions 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  them  are  con- 
siderably more  complex  than  this  summary. 
In  brief,  however,  the  historical  facts  clearly 
indicate    that    the    transactions    after    1790 
were  grants  of  lands  to  the  Tribes,  not  ac- 
quisitions    from     them.     While     the     lands 
granted  In  1794  and  1796  were  subsequently 
sold  or  otherwise   transferred   by  the  Tribe 
to  others,  the  nature  of  the  title  acquired  by 
the  Tribe  from  Massachusetts  was  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Non-Intercour?e  Act. 
B.  Applicability  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 
As   we   noted   above,    the   opinion    of   the 
Court   of   Appeals   makes   It   clear   that   the 
M4ssachusetts     question   of   the   application   of   the   Act   to 
govern-      Maine  is  unresolved.  Research  done  as  of  this 
Adams  and     date     by     our     historians,     indicates     quite 
s  dec-      clearly    that    Congress    never    intended    the 
the      Act    to   apply   to   New   England.    We   believe 
Re|volutlonary     our   interpretation   Is  supported   by.   among 
the  terms     other  things,   the  following  facts, 
in  Paris,  a         The  Non-Intercourse   Act   and   Its   prede- 
^oundary  of     cessor,   the  Indian  Ordinance  of   1786,   were 
rhe  British      largely  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  Henry 
the  bound-     Knox  of  Massachusetts.  Knox  was  Secretary 
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of  War  from  1784  through  1794  with  primary 
federal  responsibility  for  Indian  Affairs. 
Knox's  various  communications  about  the 
Acts  indicate  that  he  never  intended  the 
act  to  apply  to  Indians  within  any  of  the 
States.  Moreover,  the  administrative  frame- 
work under  both  acts  indicates  that  Con- 
gress never  intended  to  apply  the  Act  to  the 
States.  Under  both  Acts,  Congress  estab- 
lished administrative  structures  to  supervise 
Indian  Affairs  but  never  created  a  division 
within  the  government  to  supervise  Eastern 
Indians.  Indeed,  the  last  federal  Eastern  In- 
dian agency  was  closed  In  1783  at  the  re- 
quest of  Massachusetts. 

Interestingly  enough  Henry  Knox  himself 
purchased  3,000,000  acres  of  land  from 
Massach\isetts  In  1791  and  1793  in  the  area 
now  claimed  by  both  Tribes.  Unless  one  Is  to 
assert  that  Knox  was  acting  illegally,  an  as- 
sertion wholly  unsupported  by  Knox's  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  Knox  correctly  believed 
that  the  land  he  purchased  did  not  belong 
to  any  Tribe  and  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act  did  not  apply  in  any  event. 

Reports  of  the  War  Department  in  the 
early  1800's  demonstrate  that  the  Depart- 
ment knew  of  the  New  England  Indians,  in- 
cluding the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot, 
knew  of  their  relationship  to  the  States,  so 
advised  Congress.  Debates  In  Congress  in  the 
early  1830's  over  Indian  legislation  again 
confirms  that  Congress  knew  that  the  Act 
was  never  applied  to  New  England.  When  a 
modified  version  of  the  Act  was  considered 
in  1834,  the  Congressional  Committee  Re- 
port states  that  Its  Intent  was  "to  continue" 
the  policy  of  the  earlier  Acts  to  apply  the 
Act  to  Indians  "not  within  any  state."  Re- 
ports to  the  Congress  of  various  Secretaries 
of  War  and  President  Andrew  Jackson  al.so 
make  it  clear  that  the  Executive  branch 
never  interpreted  the  Act  as  applying  to  New 
England.  We  have  found  no  evidence  that 
Congress  ever  expressed  any  disapproval  of 
such  Interpretation. 

These  facts  and  other  Items  of  legislative 
history  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Non-''ntercourse  Act  was  never  intended 
to  apply  to  tribes  within  the  original  13 
colonies.  We  think  It  clear  that  the  inter- 
pretation, when  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  will  prevail. 

C.  The  Admission  of  Maine  to  the  Union 
In  1820  Maine  separated  from  Massachu- 
setts and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
separate  State.  Both  the  Maine  Act  of  Sep- 
aration and  the  Maine  Constitution  refer  to 
Indians  and  require  Maine  to  assume  all  ob- 
ligations of  Marsachusetts  to  the  Indians 
from  the  earlier  treaties.  In  considering  the 
admission  of  Maine,  the  Acts  of  Separation 
enacted  by  Ma.<»achusetts  and  the  proposed 
Maine  Constitution  were  read  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  ad- 
mitting Maine  to  the  Union  specifically  re- 
fers to  the  Act  of  Separation  and  the  Maine 
Constitution.  Clearly  Congress  was  on  notice 
that  (1)  there  were  Indians  in  Maine  and  (2) 
Massachusetts  had  treaties  with  these  In- 
dians. 

We  have  examined  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  the  l©f al  signif- 
icance of  the  admission  of  a  State  to  the 
Union,  including,  for  example,  the  admis- 
sion of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  those 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  that 
in  admitting  a  new  state  to  the  Union,  Con- 
gress was  deemed  to  consent  to  the  terms 
of  the  compacts  between  the  new  State  and 
the  old  State.  We  think  the  principle  of 
those  cases  is  equally  true  here.  Even  If  we 
go  so  far  as  to  assume  that  the  Indians  in 
Maine  lost  their  land  in  Maine  after  1790 
without  immediate  federal  approval  and 
even  If  we  assume  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act  applied  to  New  England  Indians.  It  seems 
clear  that  In  admitting  Maine  to  the  Union 
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In  1820  Congress  approved  all  the  treaties 
up  to  then. 

Tlie  suggestion  that  Congress  might  have 
overlooked  the  Indian  issue  In  admitting 
Maine  is  a  specious  one.  In  1819  Congress, 
when  debating  the  admission  of  Alabama 
discussed  at  great  length  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Alabama  over  Indians.  Ultimately  Congress 
admitted  Alabama  but  with  special  condi- 
tions regarding  Indians.  In  considering 
Maine's  admission  a  year  later,  and  despite 
being  on  notice  regarding  the  Indians  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  tliere  was  not 
even  any  debate  on  the  subject  of  Indians. 
D.  Implied  Federal  approval  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  addition  to  all  the  above,  there  is  case 
law  to  support  the  proposition  that  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
can  constitute  ratification  of  all  the  trans- 
actions between  the  Tribes,  the  State,  and 
private  citizens.  A  brief  recitation  of  the 
types  of  federal  transactions  In  Maine  in- 
volving land  in  the  claim  area  Include  fed- 
era!  acquisition  of  park  lands,  military  bases, 
harbor  facilities,  post  offices  and  federal 
loans  and  grants  for  highways,  urban  re- 
newal. Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 
Small  Business  Administration  loans,  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  and  the  like.  In  ail 
those  Instances  land  was  Involved.  In  none 
of  those  mstances  has  the  federal  govern- 
ment ever  paid  any  money  to  a  Tribe  In  ac- 
quiring land  for  federal  use  nor  has  it  re- 
quired the  recipient  of  a  federal  loan,  grant 
or  mortgage  guarantee  to  obtain  a  release 
from  the  Tribe.  In  short,  for  157  years  the 
United  States  has  acted  consistently  as  If  the 
Non-Indian  occupants  of  the  land  had  good 
and  valid  title  and  possession.  We  believe 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  this  indicates  federal 
agreement  with  our  entire  posture  in  this 
case. 

E.  Other  legal  issues 

In  addition  to  all  tbe  foregoing  there  are 
of  course  many  other  defenses  too  numerous 
and  detailed  to  set  forth  here.  Not  only 
are  there  other  defenses  but  there  are  what 
we  believe  to  be  valid  claims  that  we  can,  and 
of  course  will,  assert  against  the  Tribe,  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts.  Indeed 
Ma.ssachusetts'  financial  stake  in  this  claim 
Is  as  big  as  the  State  of  Maine's,  since  If 
there  was  any  illegal  act  it  related  bark  to 
Massachusett  prior  to  1820. 

Of  course,  the  summary  set  forth  above  Is 
only  a  .summary  of  our  continuing  l^gal  and 
historical  research.  The  research  and  facts 
cannot  be  set  forth  in  full,  herein,  because 
it  would  be  lar  too  lengthy.  The  above  ex- 
pla.iation  should,  however,  adequately  ex- 
plain our  assessment  of  the  case. 

IV.     NEOOTIATION    OR    LEGISLATION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  outcome 
of  the  case  seems  abundantly  clear,  the  mere 
pendency  of  a  threatened  claim  of  this  size 
has  had  enormous  impact  on  Maine.  No 
municipal  bonds  have  been  sold  in  the  claim 
area  since  early  1976.  Whether  or  not  forth- 
coming State  and  local  bonds  will  be  sold 
will  soon  be  tested.  Residential  real  estate 
transactions  have  continued  bvit  some  large 
developments  have  been  delayed  principally 
because  title  insurance  Is  not  available. 

Becau.se  of  the  economic  problems  created 
by  the  pending  claims,  some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  we  should  negotiate  with  the 
Tribes.  Some  people  have  suggested  that 
since  the  United  States  owes  the  American 
Indian  a  moral  debt  Maine  ought  to  nego- 
tiate this  claim.  Finally,  other  people  who 
have  been  concerned  about  the  strength  of 
our  legal  case  have  suggested  negotiations.  I 
understand  these  views  but  respectfully  dis- 
agree. 

The  only  purpose  that  I  can  see  in  nego- 
tiations would  be  to  discuss  the  possible 
payment  of  State  lands  or  monies  to  the 
Tribe.  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  to  com- 


promise this  claim  In  that  way.  I  believe  it 
would  be  wrong  to  settle  a  case  about  which 
we  feel  so  strongly  simply  because  the  Tribes, 
backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  in  a  position  to  bring  great 
fijianclal  pressure  to  bear  on  the  State. 

Although  I  am  not  willing  to  negotiate 
away  State  land  or  money,  I  am  willing  to 
discuss  with  the  Tribes  or  any  other  person 
any  proposal  that  might  permit  the  Tribrs 
to  pursue  their  claim  In  Court  without  caus- 
ing the  State  financial  distress.  Governor 
Lonpley  and  I  have  for  several  months  urged 
enactment  of  federal  legislation  to  that  end. 
The  legislation  we  have  proposed  and  which 
has  now  been  endorsed  by  our  Congressional 
delegation,  would  validate  currer^t  titles  and 
pernat  the  Tribes  to  sue  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  money  damages.  Thus  far  the 
Tribes  have  rejected  this  proposal,  but  have 
offered  no  alternative. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  claim  being  asserted  by  the  Tribes  In- 
volves two  significantly  dlffercit  issues.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  legal  claim  being 
a.sserted  by  the  TYlbes  against  the  State  and 
its  residents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  nation  owes  a 
moral  debt  to  its  Native  Americans  regard- 
less of  any  legal  claim  that  they  might  have. 
The  two  questions  ought  not  to  become  con- 
fused. I  believe  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  resolve  once  and 
for  all  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
is  some  longstanding  unpaid  national  debt 
to  the  Native  Americans.  Including  the  Tribes 
of  Maine.  That  question,  however,  is  a  dis- 
tinctly different  one  than  the  question  posed 
by  this  lawsuit.  While  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper  for  Congress  to  address  the 
moral  question,  I  do  not  believe  that  moral 
problem  can  be  resolved  in  the  context  of 
this  lawsuit. 

The  record  of  this  country  in  Its  dealing 
with  Indians  Is  not  a  proud  one.  But  I  would 
suggest  that,  while  not  perfect,  the  State  of 
Maine  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  10 
years  in  trying  to  correct  economic  disparities 
and  social  injustices  that  may  have  existed  In 
the  State  of  Maine  with  respect  to  native 
Americans.  Over  the  years,  the  State  of 
Maine  has  given  m.llUons  of  dollars  in  bene- 
fits to  the  Maine  Tribes.  The  Stp.te  currently 
provides  the  Maine  Indians  social  welfare 
benefits  that  are  more  than  82,000  per  family 
of  four  In  excess  of  similar  benefits  given  to 
non-Indian  poor.  The  State  makes  educa- 
tional expenditures  for  Indian  children  that 
are  twice  the  expenditure,'-  made  for  the  aver- 
age non-Indian  child.  The  State  of  Maine 
vfts  the  first  state  in  the  country  to  create 
a  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  Tribal  hous- 
ing authorities  are  funded  by  and  the  bonds 
underwritten  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  State  of  Maine.  So  far  as  we  know,  Melne 
is  one  of  the  few  states  In  the  country  to 
provide  benefits  to  Indians  of  this  size  and 
diversity.  Furthermore,  the  State  has  in  the 
last  10  years  repeatedly  Joined  with  the  Maine 
Tribes  in  seeking  federal  reco<.-nit)on  and  fed- 
eral benefits  for  the  tribes.  Despite  the  mam- 
moth problems  created  by  the  pending 
claims,  I  have  heard  no  state  official  suggest 
that  these  programs  be  dlscontinvied  or  tnat 
there  be  any  form  of  retaliation  against  the 
tribes  All  of  those  conslderatloris  must  be 
weighed  In  any  determination  of  whether  in- 
deed there  Is  any  unpaid  moral  debt  to  the 
tr'bes. 

In  any  event,  as  I  stated  above,  the  moral 
question  Is  a  wholly  separate  one  from  the 
legal  issues  posed  by  the  pending  litigation. 
I  firmly  believe  that  It  would  be  wrong  for 
tl>e  State  of  Maine  to  give  In  to  the  pressures 
of  the  litigation  and  to  give  state  lands  or 
monies  to  the  Tribes  to  settle  these  s'-its.  I 
believe  the  legal  issues  should  be  settled  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Brenkan, 

Attorney  General. 


(District  of  Maine,  Northern  Division) 
(United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff,  v.  The 
State  of  Maine,  Defendant,  Civil  No.  1966- 
ND:  United  States  of  America,  Plamtalff. 
V.  The  State  of  Maine,  Defendant,  Civil 
No.  1969-ND) 

Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Enlargement  or 
Time 
The  plaintaiff  moves  for  an  enlargement 
of  time  until  March  1,  1977,  within  which 
to  report  to  the  Court  whether  it  Intends  to 
continue  prosecution  of  the  pending  protec- 
tive actions  filed  in  this  Court  by  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tribe  and  the  Penobscot  Nation  against  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  reasons  for  this  mo- 
tion are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
memorandum. 

Respectfully  submlted. 

Peter    R.    Tatt, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Peter   Mills. 
United  States  Attorney. 

MEMORANDUM  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PLAINTIFF'S  MO- 
TION FOR  rtJRTHKR  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO 
REPORT  TO  THE  COURT 

Pursuant  to  the  Order  Amending  Report 
of  Combined  Conference  of  Council  and 
Order  dated  October  27.  1976.  plaintiff  pro- 
vides the  following  report  and  seeks  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  time  until  March  1,  1977, 
within  which  to  provide  more  specific  in- 
formation to  the  Co\irt  on  plaintiff's  pro- 
posed course  of  action  in  the  above-cap- 
tioned  actions. 

On  January  11,  1977,  the  Department  of 
Justice  received  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  final  draft  litigation  reports 
and  recommendations  concerning  claims  to 
be  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
and  Penobscot  Tribes  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  litigation  reports  are  supplemented  by 
very  substantial  historical  and  documentary 
materials  and  summaries  of  expert  opinions. 
Portions  of  the  research  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize claims  are  still  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  complete  in  the  near  future. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  obligated 
in  its  capacity  as  counsel  for  the  United 
States  to  conduct  an  independent  review 
of  the  law  and  facts  submitted  and  to  make 
an  independent  Judgment  as  to  the  scope 
and  content  of  any  causes  of  action  assprted 
in  the  above -captioned  cases.  In  view  of  the 
very  short  time  Justice  has  had  to  review 
the  litigation  reports  and  supportive  ma- 
terials, it  Is  not  now  In  a  position  to  make 
a  final  determination  on  the  form,  scope 
or  content  of  causes  of  action  to  be  asserted. 
However,  the  Department  does  assure  the 
Court  that  the  Judgment  will  be  made  in 
accord  wit^h  the  Intent  and  directives  of  the 
opinion  of  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Joint  Tribal  Council  of  Passama- 
quoddy  Tribe  v.  Morton,  5'22  F.2d  370  (1st 
Clr.  1975). 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  proceeding 
at  utmost  speed  to  complete  its  review.  At 
the  same  time  txsth  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
proceeding  without  delay  to  establish  the 
mechanics  required  to  effectuate  the  filing 
of  any  such  potential  actions  against  rele- 
vant defendants  by  July  18,  1977,  the  date 
on  which  the  statute  of  limitations  expires 
for  seeking  damage  claims  pursuant  to  28 
use.  2415. 

The  purpose  in  seeking  an  exteriSlon  to 
March  1,  1977,  to  make  a  more  particularized 
report  to  the  Court  is  twofold:  First,  the 
foregoing  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
current  status  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  arriving  at  their  ultimate  litiga- 
tion decisions. 

Second,  this  Issue  has  come  to  fruition  at 
the  time  of  a  change  In  Administration  which 
has  several  impacts  on  the  decision-making 
process.  The  litigation  reports  delivered  to 
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the  Department  of  Justice  are 
"Pinal  Draft  Report."  As 
letter  from  the  current  Solicitor 
partment   of   the   Interior.   It 
Judgment  that  the  new  Admtuis 
Department  of  the  Interior 
January  20,  1977,  should  hare  ai . 
for  a  final  review  before  Its  rec 
are  made  final  since  the  new 
will  have  to  oversee  both  the 
tent  of  continuing  activities  in 

However,  equally  Important  Is 
concurrent    Congressional 
with   the  merits  of  the  claims 
these  cases.  Resolution  of  the 
gress  should  not  await  the 
tton  In  these  cases. 

The  reasons  are  that  ItlgatSor 
to  an  equitable  resolution  of 
volved  with  respect  to  all 
in  these  actions  and  further, 
ducted  to  Its  conclusion, 
would  still  require  Congressional 
of  the  results  obtained. 

As  Is  clear  from  the  Court  of 
Ion  in  Passarraquoddii  v.  Morto 
parties  to  this  action  proceeded 
for  178  years  based  on  a 
the  status  of  Eastern  Indian 
applicability   of   the 
1790.  During  that  period,  people 
of  Maine  have  acted   largely   ir 
In  handling  real  estate 
Ing  their  funds,  and  improving 
with   the  reasonable  expectatioi 
titles  were  as  secure  as  In  any 
of  the  Dnlofl.  Because  of  the 
and  historical  circumstances  of 
the  United  States  were  successful 
Ing  claims  on  behalf  of  the  tribes 
sion  of  large  tracts  of  property 
of  Maine,  as  well  as  trespass  da 
the  time  of  recovery  of  possessiok 
be  in  a  unique  situation.  In 
Justice  Imposed  upon   the   Indi 
the  State  of  Maine,  we  would  be 
stanttal    hardship   on    Innocent 
eluding   m   part   the    State   of 
which  was  not  even  In  existence 
period  that  many  transactions  w 
violation  of  the  Nonintercourse 
Congressional  resolution  of  the 
claims  can  correct  the  injustice 
In  question  without  committing 
ships  on  other  citizens  of  the  Sta 
However,  an  even  more  compe 
for  the  need  for  Congre.s.slonaI 
Is  that  lltlgitlon  cannot 
the  claims  In  question.  As  the 
peals   stated   In   Passamajuodd;; 
supra,  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
tercourse   Act   of    1790   as    amen 
"acknowledge    and    guarantee 
tribes'  right   of  occupancy"   to 
However,  a  second  purpose  of  th 
course  Act  Is  to  preserve  for 
action  the  resolution  of  Indian  r 
have  never  before  been  made  su 
tlement.   Assuming  the   United 
successful  In  regaining  possesslo 
of  the  Maine  tribes  to  those  lands 
the  tribes  exercised  a  right  of  us 
pancy  in  1790,  further  Congrej; 
would  still  be  necessary.  A 
tlon  of  the  claims  involve  only 
use  and  occupancy,  or  aboriginal 
title  Is  a  unique  Interest  In  land 
liar  nature  of  this  title  is 
Supreme  Court  In  United  Slates 
Pacific  R.  Co.,  314  VS.  339    (19 
Tee-Hit-Ton  Irtdiaiis   v.    United 
V.S.  272    (1954).  It  Is  a  right  th  i 
protects  against  third   parties,   a 
fleeted  in  the  Nonintercourse  Act, 
tween  it,seU  and  the  tribe,  the 
treat  such  title  as  It  sees  fit.  Thu, 
covery  of  possession  In  the  Instan 
Congress  would  still  have  the  , 
the  possessory  Interest.  This  is  not 
that  Congress  would  act  arbitrarll; 
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less,  this  doctrine  makes  clear  that  litigation 
cannot  solve  finally  all  aspects  of  the  dispute 
presented.  As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  In 
United  States  v.  Santa  Fe  Pacific  R.  Co.,  314 
U.S.  at  347,  the  ultimate  resolution  of  ab- 
original title  as  between  Indian  tribes  and 
the  United  States  raises  "political,  not  Justi- 
ciable, Issues." 

Since  Congress  must  eventually  become  In- 
volved in  settlement  of  the  ultimate  Issuec. 
it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  that 
It  become  Involved  Immediately.  A  Congres- 
sional solution  should  be  reached  before  the 
lltigative  process  now  underway  has  reached 
Us  ultimate  conclusion,  especially  In  light  of 
the   fact   that   this   Is   potentially   the   most 
complex  litigation  ever  brought  In  the  fed- 
eral courts  with  social  and  economic  Impacts 
without  precedent  and   Incredible  potential 
litigation  coEts  to  all  parties.  In  the  past, 
Congress  has  successfully  proposed  and  ar- 
rived at  solutions  to  Indian  claims  equitable 
to   all   Involved.   The  Indian   Claims  Act  of 
1946,   the   Alaska  Native   Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971.  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  Act  of 
1924,  each  indicates  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  fashion  solutions  meeting  the  unique  fac- 
tors   Involved    In    each    set    of    meritorious 
clainis.  The  Carter  Administration  In  transi- 
tion has  communicated  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  stated  that  It  wishes  to  review 
these   issues    to   determine    if   It   believes   It 
appropriate   to   assist   Congress   In   any   way 
with  its  task.  An  extension  to  March  1,  1977, 
will  permit  time  for  Congress  and  the  new- 
Administration  to  determine  If  they  wish  to 
seek  a  Congressional  solution  which   would 
proceed  concurrently  with  the  lltigative  proc- 
ess witli  the  objective  of  ultimately  mooting 
these  cases.  Such  delay,  however,  will  In  no 
way  slow  dawn  the  Department  of  Justice 
review  and  decision  on  litigation. 

For  the  fc-egolng  reasons,  plaintiff  respect- 
fully requests  this  Court  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  March  1,  1977,  to  report  specific  pro- 
posals for  the  future  progress  of  the  above- 
captioned  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
,  Petee  R.  TArr, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Pnmt  Mills, 
United  States  Attorney. 

(District  of  Maine  Northern  Division] 
(United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff  v.  The 
State  of  Maine,  Defendant.  Civil  No.  1966- 
ND:  United  States  of  America,  Plaintiff  v. 
The  State  of  Maine,  Defendant,  Civil  No. 
1969-ND) 

Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Enlaxcement  of 

Time 
The  plaintiff  moves  for  an  enlargement  of 
time  until  June  1,  1977,  within  which  to  re- 
port to  the  Court  on  the  status  of  its  prepara- 
tions with  respect  to  the  pending  actions 
filed  In  this  Court  by  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  and 
Penobscot  Nation  against  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  reasons  for  this  motion  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  memorandum. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Peteb  R.  Tatt. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Peter  Mills, 
United  States  Attorney. 
memoravdum  is  stn»poRT  or  plaintiff's  mo- 
tion    FOR    FT/RTHER     EXTENSION    OF    TIME    TO 
REPORT  TO  THE  COURT 

I.  /n trod ttcf ton 

Pursuant  to  the  court's  order  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1977,  plaintiff  seeks  a  further  exten- 
sion of  time  until  June  ! ,  1977,  within  w  hlch 
to  report  to  the  court  regarding  particular 
steps  to  be  taken  In  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  above-entitled  actions.  Tlaere  ar^  two 
basic  reasons  for  the  extension.  First,  an  ex- 
tension is  necessary  to  enable  plaintiff  to  ade- 
quately prepare  proposed  claims  discussed 
herein   and   to   coordinate   thsm   with   other 


claims  against  major  landholders  In  the  af- 
fected areas.  While  substantial  work  has  been 
completed,  additional  work  Is  required. 

Second,  the  President  has  announced  that 
In  response  to  the  reque.^t  of  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional delegation  he  Is  appointing  a  spe- 
cial representative  to  help  the  parties  reach 
an  amicable  settlement  for  submission  to 
Congre.ss.  The  extension  of  time  Is  necessary 
to  allow  all  parties  to  engage  In  meaningful 
settlement  talks  and  to  psrmit  Congress  suf- 
ficient time  to  adopt  any  agreement  reached. 
As  stat3d  in  our  memorandum  of  January  14, 
1977,  only  Congress  can  correct  past  Injustice 
to  the  tribes  without  causing  new  hardship 
to  other  citizens  of  Maine.  We  therefore  fully 
support  and  endorse  the  settlement  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  proves  unsuccessful, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  proceed  with  the 
lltigative  course  outlined  herein. 

II.  Summary  of  new  status 
In  final  draft  litigation  reports  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  on  January  11, 
1977,    the    Department    of    the    Interior    re- 
quested the  Initiation  of  iklration  on  behalf 
of  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Tril>es 
for  possefslon  and  trespass  damages  for  lands 
in  certain  defined  watersheds  in  Maine  These 
lands  Included  areas  used  and  occupied  by 
the  tribes  as  of  1790;  they  also  Included  other 
areas  mostly  along  the  const  where  lands  were 
settled  by,  or  land  granted  to,  non-Indians 
as  of   1790.   These  coastal   areas  remain  the 
most  heavily  populated  at  the  current  time. 
In  the  Interim  Flnce  January  11,  1977,  cer- 
tain agreements  have  been  arrived  at  with 
the    Penobscot    and    Passamaquoddy   Tribes. 
In   accord    with   these   agreements,    the   De- 
partment  of   the   Interior   has   modified    its 
request    to   the   Department    of   Justice    for 
the  Initiation  of  litigation  in  Its  final  litiga- 
tion reports.   Subject   to   conditions  herein- 
after set  forth,  the  Interior  Department  lim- 
its its  request  for  litigation  to  a  possession 
and   trespass  damage  claim   for  those  lands 
actually  used  and  occupied  by  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  as  of  1790. 
This  omits  the  coastal  areas  settled  and  land 
granted  as  of  1790. 

In  the  Interim  since  January  11,  1977,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  conducted  an  In- 
dependent review  of  the  laws  and  facts  sub- 
mitted and  made  an  Independent  Judgment 
as  to  the  scope  and  content  of  any  causes  of 
action.  We  have  reviewed  all  materials  pre- 
viously submitted  and  have  conducted  In- 
def>endent  research  of  documentary  evi- 
dence In  the  Archives  of  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  Additionally,  we  met  with 
anthropologists  and  ethnohlstorlans  knowl- 
edgeable with  the  tribes  and  their  tradi- 
tional use  and  occupancy  of  land  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  Eighteenth  Centtiry. 

Based  on  this  review  and  the  modified  liti- 
gation request  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  con- 
cluded that  a  valid  cause  of  action  exists 
for  possession  and  trespass  damages  for 
those  lands  actually  used  and  occupied  by 
the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  as 
of  1790,  and  thereafter  taken  from  them  In 
violation  of  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act 
of  1790,  as  amended. 

The  modified  request  from  Interior  and 
the  cause  of  action  Justice  has  agreed  to 
pursue  modifies  the  claim  areas.  As  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  that  area,  we  have  fully 
satisfied  ourselves  as  to  actual  use  and  oc- 
cupancy by  the  tribes  In  question  sa  of  1790. 
As  to  other  portions,  we  have  concluded 
that  additional  evidence  Is  necessary  to  as- 
sure ourselves  of  the  tribes'  claim  and  the 
necessary  studies  are  commencing  forth- 
with. The  modified  claim  area  is  as  follows. 
Modified  Claim  Area 
We  have  concluded  that  a  valid  cause  of 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Penobscot  Tribe  en- 
compasses all  those  lands  lying  In  the 
Penobscot  River  watershed  above  the  an- 
cient  bead   of   the   tide,   a   point   north   of 
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Eddlngton,  Maine,  to  the  head  of  the  river. 
Based  on  the  outcome  of  further  study  this 
cause  of  action  may  also  include  those  por- 
tions. If  any,  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Moose- 
head  Lake  and  the  St.  John  River  watershed 
west  of  Houlton,  Presque  Lsle  and  Caribou 
which  the  tribe  actually  used  and  occupied 
in  1790,  excluding,  however,  those  lands  In 
the  St.  John  River  watershed  under  treaty 
deeds  confirmed  pursuant  to  Article  4  of  the 
Webster-Ashburton  Act  of  1842. 

We  have  concluded  that  a  valid  cause  of 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe 
encompasses  all  those  lands  lying  within  the 
upper  St.  Croix  River  watershed  beginning 
north  of  Baring  Plantation.  Based  on  the 
outcome  of  further  study  this  cause  of  action 
may  also  include  those  portions,  If  any,  of 
the  upper  watersheds  of  the  Machlas  and 
Dei-inys  Rivers  which  the  tribe  actually  used 
and  occupied  as  of  1790. 
T.-lbes    Offer    to    Exclude    Homeowners    and 

Small  Property  Owners  Within  the  Modi- 
fied Claim  Area 

The  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes 
had  Indicated  their  Intention  not  to  pursue, 
and  to  request  Justice  not  to  pursue,  any 
remedy  for  land  or  damages  against  any 
homeowner  or  other  smail  property  owner 
In  the  modified  claim  area  if  they  can  sub- 
stitute a  satisfactory  monetary  calm  against 
an  appropriate  sovereign  body  for  the  full 
value  of  such  claims.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  Intends  to  assist  them  In  developing 
a  legislative  package  substituting  such  a 
monetary  claim  and  to  support  them  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  appropriate  legislation. 
We  wi;l  honor  that  offer. 

Coastal  Areas  Excluded 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  its  liti- 
gation report,  has  specifically  requested  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  omit  all  claims 
for  possession  of  land  or  damages  for  the 
coastal  areas  which  had  been  substantially 
settled  by  non-Indians  and  land  which  had 
been  granted  prior  to  1790,  the  date  of  pas- 
sage of  the  first  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act. 
As  a  result,  coastal  areas  which  are  presently 
the  morx  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
original  claim  area  will  not  be  Involved  in 
any  litigation  to  be  initiated  by  the  United 
States.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  tribes  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  agreed  to 
seek  an  alternative  legis'atlve  solution  with 
respect  to  these  coastal  areas. 
Appointment  of  a  Special  Representative  of 
the  President 

The  White  House  has  announced  that  the 
President  will  shortly  name  a  special  repre- 
sentative to  assist  the  parties  In  reaching  a 
seltiement  to  these  claims.  When  that  per- 
son is  designated,  it  Is  contemplated  that 
efforts  will  be  underway  immediately  to  open 
discussions  which  hopefully  will  lead  to  an 
out-of-court  solution.  The  Department  of 
Justice  fully  supports  these  efforts.  As  a  con- 
sequence, and  if  approved  by  the  courts,  we 
propose  to  take  no  further  steps  In  this 
or  related  litigation  before  June  1,  1977,  so 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  settlement  proc- 
ess. We  suggest  to  the  court  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  continue  the  stay  against 
further  activities  In  the  above-captioned  ac- 
tions through  June  1.  1977,  for  this  same 
purpose. 

Basis  of  Claim 

The  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddy  Tribes  discussed  In  the 
previous  section  Is  predicated  on  the  tribes' 
aboriginal  use  and  occtipancy  of  the  lands 
In  the  claim  area  as  of  1790. 

Aboriginal  title,  the  basis  of  the  claims 
proposed  by  Interior,  is  a  factual  matter  to 
be  proved  at  trial.  United  States  v.  Santa  Fe 
Pifcifir  R.  Co,  314  U.S.  339  (1941).  Proof  of 
aboriginal  title  Is  established  by  a  showing 
of  actual,  exclusive,  and  continuous  use  and 
occupancy  of  lands  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  v.  United  States.  316  F.2d 


896,  903  (Ct.  CI.  1963),  cert,  denied,  375  U.S. 
921  (1963).  Use  and  occupancy  Is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  way  of  life,  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  usages  of  the  Indians.  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  v.  United  States,  383  F.2d  992,  (Ct.  CI. 
IC'87).  And  It  has  been  held  that  "the  'use 
and  occupancy'  essential  to  the  recognition 
of  Indian  title  does  not  demand  actual  pos- 
session of  the  land,  but  may  derive  through 
intermltten  contacts  [citations)  which  de- 
fine some  general  bound'aries  of  the  occupied 
land  .  .  ."  United  States  v.  Seminole  Indians, 
180  Ct.  CI.  375,  385  (1967)  J  emphasis  in  orig- 
inal). 
The  Nature  of  Tribal  Usage  of  Claimed  Area 

Penobscot  Indians  were  riverine  oriented 
so  that  the  territorial  boundaries  used  and 
occupied  by  them  were  generally  defined  by 
the  watersheds  (or  parts  thereof)  of  the 
rivers  so  used.  This,  also,  dictated  how  they 
would  live,  hunt,  fish,  and  gather  berries 
for  sub"^lstence. 

Briefly,  their  traditional  mode  of  land  use 
was  that  they  had  a  series  of  core  villages 
near  and  above  the  head  of  the  tide.  From 
these  core  villages  they  would  conduct  their 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  berry  picking 
expeditions.  Dividing  their  time  somewhat 
regularly,  they  spent  the  summer  months  in 
the  lower  coast  or  salt-water  region,  then 
ascended  the  river  to  hunting  territories  for 
the  fall  hunting  and  finally  returned  to  their 
core  villages  for  the  dead  of  winter.  The  early 
spring  months  were  spent  drifting  down 
toward  the  ocean  and  hunting  and  fishing 
through  the  Penobscot  River  and  neighbor- 
ing streams.  As  non-Indians  settled  in  the 
coastal  regions,  Indian  reliance  on  the  coast 
for  subsistence  was  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  use  of  the  upper  watershed  in- 
tensified both  for  subsistence  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fur  trade  with  non -Indians. 

The  Passamaquoddy  Tribe's  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  land  was  essentially  the  Fame  as  the 
Penobscot's.  They  were  also  riverine  oriented, 
and  they  used  and  occupied  lands  In  the  St. 
Croix,  Dennys  and  Machlas  watersheds.  The 
Passamaquoddles  had  their  core  villages  along 
the  coast.  Their  use  pattern  was  to  spend  the 
spring  and  summer  along  the  coast  berrying 
and  fishing.  In  the  fall  and  winter  they  went 
Inland  to  hunt  and  trap,  returning  to  their 
core  villages  In  the  spring.  Settlement  by 
non-Indians  tended  to  Interfere  more  with 
their  core  villages  than  with  the  Penobscots, 
but  their  use  of  the  upper  watersheds  was 
the  same. 

This  was  essentially  the  state  of  affairs  as 
of  1790,  with  Indian  use  and  occupancy  ex- 
tant in  the  modified  claim  area.  In  1790,  the 
first  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  parsed  with 
respect  to  Indian  land  which  provided  In 
relevant  part: 

"No  purchase,  grant,  lease  or  other  con- 
veyance of  lands  or  of  any  title  or  claim 
thereto,  from  any  Indian  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians,  shall  be  of  any  validity  In  law  or 
equity,  unless  the  same  be  made  by  treaty 
or  convention  entered  Into  pxirsuant  to  the 
Conetitutron." 

The  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
in  Joint  Tribal  Council  of  the  Pa.isamaquoddy 
Tribe  v.  Morton,  628  P.2d  370  (C.A.  1,  1975) 
that  this  statute  created  a  trust  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  Indian  rights  under  this  statute  and 
specifically  described  the  duty  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Act  has  been  held  to 
acknowledge  and  guarantee  the  Indian  tribes' 
right  of  occupancy  .  .  .  and  clearly  there  can 
be  no  meaningful  guarantee  without  a  cor- 
responding federal  duty  to  Investigate  and 
take  such  action  a«  may  be  warranted  by  the 
circumstances."  628  F.2d  at  379. 
The  Department  of  Interior  has  Interpreted 
tills  responsibility  to  require  a  suit  for  pos- 
session and  trespass  damages  and   we  agree. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  tiie  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Acts  did  not  aj>ply  to  land  trans- 
actions entered  In  between  tribes  and  states 


If  those  actions  occurred  cast  of  a  line  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  Indian  country  or 
if  the  state  Involved  was  one  of  the  original 
colonies.  Such  contentions  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  plain  language  of  the  Non-Inter- 
course Acts  and  contrary  to  well-settled  law. 

Dealings  in  tribal  lands  must  be  placed  In 
a  constitutional  context.  As  pointed  out 
infra,  the  right  to  extinguish  Indian  occu- 
pancy rights  resides  only  with  the  sovereign. 
The  traditional  mode  for  such  transactions 
at  that  time  was  by  treaty,  recognizing  the 
limited  sovereign  rights  of  the  tribes.  In  ac- 
cord therewith,  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  relegated  the  right  to  deal  with 
Indian  tribes  to  the  United  States,  and 
Article  I,  S  10  abolished  the  right  of  States 
to  enter  Into  treaties.  In  this  context,  the 
statutory  provisions  dealing  with  land  trans- 
actions must  neces.sarlly  be  viewed  In  a  geo- 
graphically unlimited  context  which  the  ac- 
tual language  of  the  relevant  statutes  and 
Judicial  opinions  Indeed  reflect. 

The  provisions  of  the  Trade  and  Inter- 
course Acts  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  In- 
dian land  have  changed  little  since  1790. > 
The  words  contained  in  each  act  with  respect 
to  land  transfers  were  unambiguous.  The 
provisions  in  each  section  prohibited  all  pur- 
chases or  grants  of  land  from  Indian  tribes 
without  federal  approval.  Each  act  specifi- 
cally set  forth  the  geographical  area  In  which 
the  land  transfer  section  was  to  be  applied. 
In  1790  that  area  was  defined  as  "in  the 
United  States."  In  the  1793,  1796,  1799  and 
1802  acts  that  area  was  defined  as  "within 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States."  The  con- 
stitutional demand  for  unlimited  geographi- 
cal aopllcabllity  of  these  sections  Is  reflected 
In  the  statutory  requirement  that  valid 
transactions  had  to  be  entered  Into  "by 
treaty  or  convention  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution"  or  under  direct  federal 
auspices.  To  this  day.  the  provision  remains 
unlimited.  See  25  U.S.C.  177. 

The  fact  that  the  land  transfer  provisions 
were  Intended  to  have  broad  and  unlimited 
application  is  suoported  by  reference  to  other 
sections  of  the  statutes.  For  example,  in  con- 
trast to  the  unlimited  language  of  the  land 
transfer  provision  of  the  1802  act  Is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  which  relates  to  trading.  The 
later  section  exnllcltly  provided  that  It  was 
to  have  aopllcatlon  In  "Indian  country"  only. 
That  limitation,  and  similar  limitations  with 
resr>ect  to  trading  In  the  later  acts,  was 
never  appended  to  the  provisions  In  those 
acts  prohibiting  land  transfers. 

In  the  landmark  ca«e  of  'Worcester  v. 
Georjria,  6  Pet.  515  (1832),  Justice  Marshall 
was  confronted  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  State  of  Georgia  had  complete  govern- 
mental Jurisdiction  over  the  portion  of  the 
Cherokee  Reservation  within  that  state.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  rejected  the  State's  assertion 
of  Jurisdiction,  finding  It  Inconsistent  with 
the  constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  One  basis  for  his  conclusion 
was  that  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of 
1802  which  contained  language  identical  to 
that  found  Ui  the  1790  Act  granted  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  the  federal  government  and 
prohibited  state  jurisdiction.  TTils  case  is 
direct  authority  for  the  nropositlon  that  the 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  did  aonly  to  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  and  thus  would 
apply  to  Mas'-achusetts. 

Later  rullnes  have  held  that  the  land 
transfer  provisions  of  those  acts  did  apply 
in  the  eastern  United  States  In  the  original 
t>>irtcen  colonies.  Ovcida  Indian  Nation  v. 
County  of  Oneida.  414  US.  OCl  (1974);  Joint 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribes 


■  See  Act  of  Julv  22,  17C0,  1  Stat.  137,  138; 
Act  of  March  1,  1793,  1  Stat.  329,  330:  Act  of 
Mav  19,  1796,  1  Stat.  469,  472;  Act  of  March  3, 
1799.  1  Stat.  743.  746;  Act  of  March  30,  1802. 
2  Stat.  139,  143;  Act  of  June  30,  1834.  4  Stat. 
729,  now  26  UJ3.C.  177. 
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V.  Morton.  528  F.2d  at  330  (lit  Clr.  1975); 
Narragansett  Tribe  o/  Indiani  v.  Murphy, 
C.A.  No.  750005,  U.S.D.C.  Rhods  Island  (un 
published  opinion  of  June  21.  1976).  See 
also.  United  States  v.  Boylan,  265  F.2d  165 
(C.A.  2.  1920). 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
to  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
modified  claim  area  have  been 
by  various  transactions  which 
before  or  after  the  passage  cf 
Intercourse  Act  In  1790.  There 
that  the  sovereign  may 
title.  JohT\^on  v.  Mcintosh,  21  U 
The  sovereign  may  extinguish 
chase,  conquest  followed  by 
by  the  exercise  of  complete 
the  property  adverse  to  the 
occupancy    of    the    tribe 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  B.  Co.,  314  U 
rehearing  denied,  314  VS.  716 
the    transactions    discussed 
viewed  In  the  light  of  this 
that  the  tribes'  title  was  not 

It  Is  asserted,  first,  that   th 
was  extinguished  by  Pownall 
ernor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1759 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wai 
1755,  Pownall  declared  war  on 
In  eastern  Maine,  Including 
Pownall  never  engaged  the 
or  Invaded  and  occupied  the 
passed  within  the  modified 
1759  Pownall  Issued  a 
provided : 

"May  23.  1759,  Province  of  J  tassachusetTs 
Bay — Penobscot  Dominions  of  <  treat  Britain. 
Possession  Conflrm'd  by  Thps.  Pownall, 
Govr.  " 

Immediately  after   Issuing 
tlon,  Pownall  burled  a  leaden 
hesul  of  the  tide  on  the 
which  the  Proclamation  was 
was  the  limit  of  settlement  in 
was  in  1790.  It  also  Is  the  sou 
the  modified  claim  on  behalf 
scots.    It    is    argued    that    by 
Pownall  extinguished  the  trlbe^ 
disagree. 

It  is  a  well -settled  principle 
more    Is    required    to   extlngul 
title  than   a  mere   declaration 
over  a  tribe.  Johnson  v.  Mcln 
514    (1823).  Circumstances 
Issuance  of  the  Proclamation 
purpose  of  proclaiming 
Penobscots'  lands  was  an 
llsh    English    jurisdiction    ove: 
thereby     discourage     alleglanc( 
Ftench.  Pownall  made  no 
them  from  their  lands.  Thus  ai: 
was  to  establish  the  relatton-s 
for  the  sovereign  to  treat   the 
pancy  rights.  The  action  did 
fact   the   tribes'   use   and 
land.  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  21 

Pownall's  actions  followed  th 
principle    of    adjusting    rights 
World  among  competing  Europe  i 
rather  than  rights  of  actual  o 
occupancy  rights  would  only 
the    conquest    were    establlshe  I 
expulsion   of   the   natives.   As 
Court  stated  In  Worcester  v.  Gkorgia 
515,  543  (1832)  : 

"This  principle,  suggested  b  ' 
state   of   things,   war,   'that 
title  to  the  government  by 
or  by  whose  authority.  It  was 
all  other  European  government 
might  be  consummated  by  possfe.sslon.' 

This  dominion  set  up  the  righ  to  deal  with 
the  occupants  for  actual  posses  ion 

"It  regulated  the  right  given 
among  European  discoverers 
affect  the  rights  of  those 
sion.   either  as   aboriginal   occ 
occupants    by    virtue    of    a 
before  the  memory  of  man.  It 
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clusive right  of  purchase,  but  did  not  found 
that  right  on  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
possessor  to  sell." 

Except  for  the  fact  that  the  French  and 
the  English  were  at  war  over  their  rights  to 
Maine,  the  situation  Is  no  different  than  the 
original  discovery  cf  the  New  World,  or  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  or  the  Purchase  of 
Alaska.  In  each  case,  the  sovereign  dominion 
obtained  merely  set  the  stage  for  dealing 
with  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  natives. 
Here  the  tribes  actively  continued  to  use 
and  occupy  the  lands  contained  In  the 
modified  claim  area  without  interruption 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  Proclamation.  That 
use  and  occupancy  was  only  ended  after  the 
tribes  had  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  after  1790  which 
were  Invalid  under  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
and  Intercourse  Acts.  The  fact  that  the 
State  of  Mas-sachusetts  dealt  with  the  tribes. 
Is  Itself  proof  that  the  State  considered  these 
groups  as  tribes  and  recognized  the  extent  of 
their  land  use  rights.  All  these  factors  lead 
to  the  conclusion  the  tribes'  use  and  oc- 
cupancy had  not  been  extinguished  by 
conquest. 

Finally,  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  the  1819  Articles  of 
Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts 
ratified  the  land  transactions  with  the  tribes. 
Nothing  In  the  Articles  of  Separation  men- 
tion Indian  lands  or  the  previous  land 
transactions  of  Massachusetts  with  the 
tribes.  The  case  law  Is  specific  that  where 
Indian  property  rights  are  Involved  and  con- 
gressional acts  are  passed  affecting  them,  all 
such  rights  not  expressly  dealt  with  survive. 
Menominee  v.  United  States,  391  U.S.  404 
(1968). 

Proposed  Form  of  Action 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the 
areas  subject  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior recommendation,  though  reduced  in 
size  from  the  original  litigation  report,  are 
substantial  and  will  Include  numerous 
parties.  A  suit  naming  every  potential  party 
would  be  Incredibly  cumbersome,  if  not  Im- 
possible to  manage.  Because  of  Its  size,  the 
procedural  aspects  of  the  litigation  could 
take  over  a  year  to  resolve. 

If  litigation  is  fouzul  to  be  the  only  meth- 
od for  resolving  these  claims,  it  will  bs  nec- 
essary to  devise  a  lawsuit  which  can  be  effec- 
tively managed  so  that  a  final  decision  on  all 
major  Issues  can  be  obtained  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  In  order  to  reach  that  objective,  the 
United  States  at  this  time  contemplates  a 
lawsuit  against  a  limited  number  of  major 
landowners  holding  lands  in  the  Penobscot 
and  and  St.  Croix  watersheds  and  In  those 
portions  of  the  St.  John,  Dennys  and  Mach- 
ias  watersheds  which  are  found  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  claim  area.  As  proposed,  the 
litigation  would  permit  the  adjudication  of 
all  the  major  Issues,  factual  and  legal,  with 
only  a  few  parties  with  the  resources  to  prop- 
erly defend  the  case.  The  limited  number  cf 
defendants  would  enable  the  case  to  proceed 
expeditiously.  If  the  court  denied  a  claim  to 
a  particular  watershed,  there  might  be  no 
need  to  proceed  against  any  other  landhold- 
ers in  the  same  watershed. 

Such  a  litigation  program  will  require  an 
extension  of  the  current  statute  of  limita- 
tions which  expires  on  July  18.  1977.  See  28 
U.S.C.  2415.  For  if  a  claim  against  major 
landowners  In  a  given  watershed  Is  upheld, 
we  would  thereafter  proceed  against  the  re- 
maining landholders  within  the  claim  area 
In  that  watershed.  Moreover,  even  if  we 
wished  to  move  against  all  landholders  In  the 
original  suit.  It  would  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  determine  the  names  of  all  poten- 
tial defendants  and  initiate  an  action  prior 
to  July  18,  1977.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
propofes  to  seek  legislation  to  extend  the 
statute  with  respect  to  the  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  Tribes. 


Conclusion 

Plaintiff  submits  that  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  the  status  of  the  cases  makes  It 
readily  apparent  that  an  extension  of  time 
until  June  1,  1977,  is  necessary. 

Since  the  last  report  to  the  court,  there 
has  been  a  complete  review  of  the  legal  beisls 
for  this  litigation.  Although  the  validity  of 
causes  of  action  on  behalf  of  the  Penobscot 
and  Passamaquoddy  Tribes  as  to  some  areas 
Is  certain,  additional  research  Is  yet  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  outer  perimeters  of  the 
claims  area.  In  addition,  there  is  substantial 
work  to  be  undertaken  to  Identify  possible 
defendants  In  the  claim  area.  An  extension  of 
time  until  June  1,  1977.  Is  necessary  to  per- 
mit this  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize,  however, 
the  fact  that  litigation  Is  not  the  best  meth- 
od to  resolve  the  Issues  presented  In  these 
claims.  Litigation,  while  resolving  past  Injus- 
tices Imposed  on  the  tribes,  would  place  sub- 
stantial hardships  on  Innocent  parties,  who 
acted  largely  in  good  faith  In  purchasing  real 
estate,  investing  their  funds  and  improving 
their  property.  Only  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion of  the  Indian  claims  can  correct  the  past 
injustices  to  the  tribes  without  creating  new 
hardships  for  others. 

As  stated  previously,  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  provide  a  method  for  getting  a  legis- 
lative solution  underway.  A  presidential  rep- 
resentative Is  to  be  appointed.  The  extension 
requested  Is  equally  necessary  to  i>ermlt  this 
representative  the  time  necessary  to  work 
with  the  parties  to  effect  a  settlement  and 
to  permit  Congress  to  adopt  a  Just  and  equi- 
table legislative  solution  to  the  claims  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  Tribes. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Peter  R.  Iaft, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Peter  Mills 
United  States  Attorney. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senator  Hathaway  in  introducing 
the  Stat"  of  Maine  Abori?:inal  Claims 
Act  of  1977.  Our  legislation,  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  at- 
torney general  of  Maine,  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  potentially  disastrous  so- 
cial and  economic  impact  of  claims 
made  by  the  Psissamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  Indian  Tribes  for  return  of 
aboriginal  lands  Ir  northern  Maine. 
While  the  land  claim  has  yet  to  be  filed, 
th?  mere  pendency  has  raised  substan- 
tial questions  which  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  State. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  a  vehicle 
for  review  of  the  case  by  the  Senate  and 
for  congressional  action  to  settle  the 
claims  put  forth  by  the  Indians.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  appropriate  response  to  a 
complex  legal,  social  and  economic 
problem. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
the  property  and  livelihood  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  citizens  of 
Maine  who  now  hold  title  to  land  in  the 
disputed  area,  or  whose  jobs  depend  on 
the  resources  and  factories  on  the  land. 
Since  there  is  simply  no  equitable  way 
to  disown  these  people,  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  must  not  be  allowed  to  In- 
clude the  return  of  land. 

It  is  designed  further,  however,  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  Tribes  to  have 
the  factual  and  legal  questions  of  their 
claim  resolved,  and  recognizes  that  If 
the  claims  are  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Indians,  that  some  damages  must  be 
paid. 
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since  if  there  is  any  basis  for  the 
claims,  it  would  stem  from  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise 
its  trust  responsibility  toward  Maine's 
Indians,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  begin  its  consideration  now 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  claims  by 
assuring  private  citizens  that  their  title 
will  not  be  upset  under  any  circumstance. 

The  legal  basis  of  the  Indian  claim  is 
the  alleged  violation  of  the  Indian  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  of  1790  but  the  historic 
facts  for  the  Indian  claim  remain  un- 
clear. The  Justice  Department  and  the 
State  of  Maine  are  working  with  archi- 
vists and  ethnohistorlans  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Indian  holdings 
in  1790  v^'her.  the  Nonintercourse  Act  was 
enacted.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  treaties 
which  the  Indian  tribes  now  claim  were 
in  violation  of  the  act  were  freely  and 
openly  negotiated  and  entered  and  were 
assumed  valid  by  all  concerned.  Includint; 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  180  years.  In 
fact  the  legal  theory  on  which  the  claims 
are  based  was  developed  during  research 
in  support  of  an  effort  by  the  tribes  to 
enforce  the  very  treaties  the  tribes  now 
claim  are  invalid. 

We  do  not  purport  in  this  legislation  to 
in  any  way  prejudge  tne  litigation  be- 
tween the  tribes  and  the  State  of  Mnine 
or  to  assume  that  the  Nonintercourse  Act 
did  apply  to  the  land  transaction  in  dis- 
pute or  assume  that  even  if  the  Indian 
Nonintercourse  Act  did  apply  Congress 
has  not  already  ratified  the  disputed 
transactions.  But  the  complexity  of  these 
issues  is  such  and  the  potential  Impact  of 
a  protracted  dispute  involving  vast  tracts 
of  land  is  so  great  that  Congress  has  a 
clear  obligation  to  reassure  the  title- 
holders  in  the  disputed  area. 

We  do  not  intend  by  this  action'  to 
prejudice  in  any  way  the  Indians  right  to 
seek  an  appropriate  monetary  remedy, 
if  any,  or  to  anticipate  or  address  further 
congressional  action  to  equitably  resolve 
the  question  of  monetary  damages  for 
the  tribes.  Congressional  ratification  of 
the  treaties  in  this  legislation  will  cure 
the  alleged  defects  and  reassure  affected 
titleholders  while  allowing  the  tribes  to 
pursue  monetary  damages  if  their  claim 
is  upheld. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  Canadian  petroleum 
including  reconstituted  crude  petro- 
leum) and  crude  shale  oil,  provided  that 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  of  domestic  crude  petroleum 
and  crude  shale  oil  has  been  exported  to 
Canada;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

U.S.    TARlrr    SCHEDtTLFS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  late 
in  1974  the  Canadian  Government  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  phase  out  ex- 
ports of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States  by 
1983.  This  had  an  immediate  adverse  Im- 
pact along  the  northern  tier  of  the 
United  States  where  refiners,  heavily  de- 
pendent on  oil  imports,  were  left  with 
the  potential  of  being  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  crude  oil  from  alternative 
sources.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Energy 
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Administration  developed  a  new  alloca- 
tion program  to  provide  an  interim  solu- 
tion to  the  supply  problem,  and,  as  a  part 
of  that  solution,  is  actively  encouraging 
crude  oil  exchanges  between  United 
States  and  Canadian  firms. 

When  the  geographic  movement  of  oil 
is  burdensome  or  costly,  crude  oil  ex- 
changes within  the  petroleum  industry 
are  commonplace.  For  example,  if  a  Min- 
nesota refiner  imports  crude  oil  into  the 
east  coast,  it  is  obviously  to  difficult  to 
transport  that  oil  to  his  refinery;  there- 
fore he  makes  an  exchange.  He  arranges 
wi'uh  another  company — with  operations 
in  Minnesota  and  on  the  east  coast — to 
give  him,  in  Minnesota,  the  same  quantity 
of  crude  oil  he  is  importing,  while  he  in 
turn  gives  the  imported  crude  oil  to  that 
company  on  the  east  coast.  Thus,  both 
companies  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
oil,  but  significant  transportation  costs 
are  saved.  A  similar  arrangement  could 
be  made  between  a  U.S.  northern  tier  re- 
finer and  a  Canadian  refiner. 

Originally,  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
quired three  payments  on  imported  crude 
oil:  First,  a  supplemental  fee  of  $2  per 
barrel,  second,  a  license  fee  of  21  cents  per 
barrel,  and  third,  a  tariff  duty  of  5.25 
cents  or  10.5  cents  per  barrel.  These  pay- 
ments made  the  plan  impractical.  How- 
ever, on  January  3,  1976,  the  President 
removed  the  $2  per  barrel  supplemental 
fee  on  the  crude  oil  effective  December 
22,  1975.  and  at  the  same  time  waived  the 
21-cents-per-barrel  license  fee  on  crude 
oil  imported  from  Canada  in  exchange 
for  crude  oil  shipped  from  the  United 
States.  This  action  eliminated  two  of  the 
required  payments  and  left  the  tariff 
duties  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
change agreement. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  remove  this  obstacle 
which  has  obstructed  Canadian  and 
American  oil  refiners  from  concluding 
oil  swap  arrangements  that  could  serve 
to  ease  petroleum  shortages  in  the  north- 
ern tier.  This  bill  removes  the  tariff  on 
incoming  Canadian  crude  oil  provided 
that  the  importing  American  company 
returns  to  Canada  an  equal  amount 
within  30  days.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  ruled  that  crude  oil  exported 
to  the  United  States  under  a  swap  ar- 
rangement are  exempt  from  Canada's 
phased  elimination  of  its  crude  oil  to  the 
United  States. 

While  there  is  no  net  gain  in  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  available  crude,  facilitat- 
ing the  supply  of  petroleum  can  make  the 
crucial  difference  during  a  petroleum 
shortfall. 

This  idea  is  not  new  to  the  Senate.  A 
similar  proposal  was  included  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  but  was  deleted,  by 
an  oversight,  during  the  conference. 

As  a  small  piece  of  our  national  energy 
policy,  this  legislation  makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

S.  843 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
10  of  Schedule  4  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  item  475.10  a 
new  Item  number  which  reads  as  follows: 


"  <75. 12  Crude  petroleum  (including  recon- 
stituted crude  petroleum  and 
crude  shale  oil.  if  a  product  of 
Canada,  provide  that  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality  of  domestic  or  duty 
paid  foreign  crude  oil  has  been 
exported  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  during  the  30. day 
period  preceding  ttie  dale  of 
entry Free    Free 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  844,  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 

military  assistance  to  Portgual  for  the 

fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    MILrTARy    ASSISTANCE    TO 
PORTtrCAL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  speci- 
fic bill  to  which  Me.mbers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  .support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  justification  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 17,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  844 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  E3ctlon 
504  (a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
lOei  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  countries  and  amounts — 

"Portugal   30.000,000". 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  17, 1977. 
The  Honorable  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  allocation  of  $30  million  In  grant  military 
assistance  for  Portugal  in  FY  1977.  This 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  provide  military  equipment  which 
will  permit  Portugal  to  carry  on  the  NATO- 
related  modernization  of  its  armed  forces 
begun  last  year.  The  U.S.  assistance  will  be 
given  In  coordination  with  other  NATO  al- 
lies contributing  to  Portugal's  force  modern- 
ization program. 

After  several  years  of  political  turmoil, 
Portugal  Is  now  struggling  to  consolidate 
new  democratic  institutions.  The  govern- 
ment is  freely  elected  and  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  political  and  economic  free- 
doms and  to  a  restoration  of  full  respect  for 
human  rights.  The  military  leadership  has 
turned  its  attention  to  creating  for  the 
armed  forces  a  new  post-colonial  mission 
based  on  the  NATO  alliance.  U.S.  military 
assistance  is  aimed  at  support  and  encour- 
agement for  this  new  sense  of  direction.  In 
strengthening  the  military  forces  of  a  NATO 
ally,  our  program  also  contributes  directly 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

The  first  phase  of  Portugal's  Increased  con- 
tribution to  NATO  Is  the  commitment  of  a 
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A    report    on    the    observ 
rights  standards  In  Portugal 

The  Department  has  bee: 
Office  of  Managemci^.t  and 
is  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress 
men'-  would  Le  in  accord  wit 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Kempton  E 
Acting  Assistant  Sec 
sionat  Relations 
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The  bill  amends  section 
Foreign  A.9slstance  Act  of 
"the  Act")    by  authorizing 
Portugal   of   up   to   $30,000 
funds   available   for   the   mi 
program  In  FY  1377 

This   bill   l3  necessary   to 
statutory    limitations   on 
military  assistance  funds.  S< 
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tional    appropriation    of     not     more     than 
$15,000,000. 

In  order  to  finance  a  $30,000,000  military 
assistance  program  for  Portugal  In  FY  1977, 
the  Executive  Branch  Intends  to  utilize  $14,- 
170,000  In  reprogrammed  funds  which  are 
available  for  obligation  without  further  ap- 
propriation, together  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  $830,000  already  allocated  from  currently 
available  funds. 

I.    POLITICAL    SITUATION 

With  the  promulgation  on  April  2,  1976, 
of  a  new  constitution.  Portugal  began  its 
formal  transition  from  a  provisional  military 
government  to  parliamentary  democracy. 
Under  the  constitution,  a  National  A3.semb1y 
was  elected  on  April  25  and  a  President  on 
June  27.  The  first  parliamentary  government 
was  confirmed  in  ofBce  on  August  11,  1976. 

Political  life  In  Portugal  after  the  April  25, 
1974  revolution  was  characterized  by  chronic 
turbulence  until  political  moderates  crushed 
an  attempted  coup  by  leftists  on  November 
25,  1975.  Before  that  event,  legal  guarantees 
for  human  rights  were  subjected  to  widely 
varying  interpretations.  However,  even  the 
Immediate  post-revolutionary  period  was 
characterized  by  a  remarkably  low  level  of 
violence  and  leniency  with  respect  to  treat- 
ment of  political  adversaries  by  the  govern- 
ment in  power.  The  "Provisional  Govern- 
ments" made  definite  progress  toward  cor- 
recting many  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
Salazar/Caetano  regime. 

n.  LEGAL  sn-DAnoN 

The  Constitution  of  April  2,  1976  (which 
took  effect  on  April  25,  1976),  was  In  many 
respects  consciously  modeled  after  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Article 
5  of  Its  section  on  general  principles  provides 
that  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  any  other 
law  or  legal  matter,  be  Interpreted  in  har- 
mony with  the  Declaration.  The  Constitu- 
tion contains  specific  guarantees  for  the  fol- 
lowing human  rights: 

Life:  The  death  penalty  Is  specifically 
banned;    " 

Physical  well  being; 

Liberty:  A  citizen  may  be  Imprisoned  only 
following  his  conviction  of  a  penal  offense 
which  was  a  penal  offense  at  the  rime  It  was 
committed.  A  citizen  must  be  charged  with 
a  specific  crime  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  being  detained.  The  right  of  habeas 
corpus  Is  provided  for. 

Legal  counsel,  to  be  provided  by  the  State, 
if  necessary; 

Privacy  of  the  person,  dwelling,  and  corre- 
spondence; 

Freedom  of  expression  and  of  the  press, 
with  detailed  provisions  for  ensuring  free- 
dom from  censorship  by  the  state  or  by  In- 
terest groups  and  for  guaranteeing  editorial 
pluralism  in  the  state  subsidized  or  con- 
trolled  media; 

Freedom  of  religion; 

Free  Internal  movement  and  emigration; 

Peaceable  assembly  and  association,  in- 
cludmg  the  express  right  to  form  political 
parties. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  by  the  President  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil. Such  a  declaration  must  enumerate  any 
rights  suspended;  suspension  of  the  rights 
to  life  and  physical  well  being  are  spe- 
cifically prohibited.  A  state  of  siege  may  not 
last  more  than  thirty  days  without  ap- 
proval of  the  legislative  assembly. 

m.     OBSERVANCE     OF     INTERNATIONALLY     BECOC- 
NIZEO  HtlllAN  RIGHTS 

A.  Integrity  of  the  person 
Of  the  1.800  former  PIDE/DQS  secret  po- 
lice and  others  Imprisoned  following  the  1974 
revolution  against  the  Caetano  regime,  all 
but  nine  officials  had  been  released  by  Au- 
gust,  1976.  Many  of  these  face  outstanding 


charges,  and  the  first  of  more  than  200 
planned  Indictments  was  processed  In  Octo- 
ber, 1978. 

The  1974-75  period  of  leftist  ascendancy 
saw  frequent  cases  of  imprisonment  for  po- 
litical causes.  On  December  2,  1976.  a  Portu- 
guese commission  investigating  past  human 
rights  abuses  reported  that  the  1974-75  mili- 
tary governments  had  practiced  both  mental 
and  physical  torture  and  Illegal  arbitrary  ar- 
rests. The  report  was  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  accompanied  by  a  presi- 
dential statement  noting  that  those  impli- 
cated would  be  prosecuted  under  the  law 
and  that  the  abuses  were  evidence  of  the 
dangers  of  totalitarian  conduct  which  the 
Portuguese  people  should  not  underestimate. 
All  those  detained  during  the  1974-75  period 
have  since  been  released  on  conditions  rang- 
ing from  complete  freedom  to  varying  de- 
grees of  conditional  liberty. 

Those  detained  following  the  leftist  coup 
attempt  of  November  25,  1975,  have  also  been 
released.  Charges  against  many  of  the  post- 
November  25  detainees  have  been  dropped, 
although  formal  disposition  of  the  more 
celebrated  cases  is  pending.  All  available  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  while  imprisoned,  these 
detainees  were  held  in  some  of  the  most 
modern  facilities  available  In  Portugal:  their 
living  conditions  were  probably  superior  to 
those  of  common  criminals  or  PIDE/DGS 
detainees.  During  an  Initial  period  of  ques- 
tioning lasting  several  weeks,  those  most 
actively  Involved  In  the  coup  attempt  were 
denied  access  to  their  attorneys  and,  in  some 
cases,  could  not  receive  visitors.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  these  privileges  were  permitted. 

Sixteen  individuals  were  arrested  in  Au- 
gust, 1976  for  involvement  in  politically  mo- 
tivated bombings.  The  first  of  those  arrested 
was  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  in  Octo- 
ber. There  have  been  no  allegations  of  vio- 
lations of  these  prisoners'  rights. 

B.  Other  important  freedoms 

Freedom  of  thought  and  religion,  expres- 
sion and  a.ssembly  have  existed  throughout 
the  post-revolutionary  period. 

IV.  OTHER  HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 

Amnesty  International  (AI)  noted  In  its 
1974  Report  on  Torture  that  the  revolution 
of  April  25,  1974,  had  overthrown  "the  re- 
gime that  had  practiced  torture  for  40  years". 
A  later  AI  report  Included  Portugal  on  a  list 
of  countries  where  lawyers  were  being  held 
without  trial,  but  subsequent  Investigation 
Indicated  that  the  lawyers  in  question  had 
long  since  been  released.  The  1975-76  AI  gen- 
eral report  expressed  concern  at  past  abuses 
but  noted  that  by  May,  1976  the  majority  of 
prisoners  in  all  categories  had  been  releaised. 
It  also  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the 
Portuguese  human  rights  commission  and 
the  recognition  given  In  the  April,  1976  Con- 
stitution to  human  rights  guarantees. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  other  re- 
port on  hiunan  rights  in  Portugal  released 
in  the  recent  past  by  an  International  or- 
ganization was  Issued  by  the  London-based 
Russell  Committee,  which  visited  Portugal 
In  late  December  and  early  January  of  1975- 
76.  The  Committee's  report  attacked  the  GOP 
for  its  treatment  of  "revolutionary"  prisoners 
detained  following  the  November  25  coup 
attemp'..  It  alleged  the  government  bad 
denied  these  prisoners  legal  counsel  and 
family  visits  while  holding  them  in  sub- 
standard facilities.  The  report  made  no  men- 
tion of  pre-November  25  detainees  or  of  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  held. 

Freedom  House  rates  Portugal  as  "free". 
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By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself.  Mr. 

McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 

mitee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition,    and 

Forestry. 


FOOD   STAMP   ACT   REVISION 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  )  in  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  Our  bill,  the  Dole-McGovern  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  makes  practical,  nec- 
essary changes  in  the  present  food  stamp 
program  to  insure  that  only  the  deserv- 
ing, needy  poor  are  allowed  food  stamp 
benefits,  and  that  this  program  serves 
the  poor  in  such  u  way  as  to  promote 
good  nutrition  through  an  adequate  con- 
sumption of  food. 

I  think  the  biggest  change  is  that  we 
eliminate  the  purchase  requirements 
so  that  those  who  are  truly  needy  can 
participate  in  the  program.  This  pro- 
posal will  be  debated  at  some  lengtli  in 
the  appropriate  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  talk 
about  reform  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  any  other  program,  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  in,  we  should  look 
at  the  entire  prosrram.  We  ought  to 
eliminate  the  greedy,  but  we  also  ought 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  needy  to 
participate. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today. 

ELIMINATION    OP    THE    PURCHASE    REQUIREMENT 

The  most  distinguishable  concept  of 
this  food  stamp  legislation  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  purcha.se  requirement — 
EPR.  Altliough  this  action  would  reduce 
the  net  monthly  benefits  to  recipients,  it 
would  allow  more  persons  living  con- 
siderably below  the  poverty  line  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  A  series  of 
studies  in  Mississippi,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  and  in  other  States  have  deter- 
mined that  the  largest  single  reason  eli- 
gible families  do  not  take  part  in  the 
food  stamp  programs  is  that  the  pur- 
chase requirement  represents  an  unsur- 
moun table  financial  burden  to  them. 

nCLTTES 

For  instance,  a  family  of  four,  with  a 
net  monthly  income  of  $200,  would  pay 
$50  for  Its  estimated  allotment  of  $166 
of  food  stamps,  bnsed  on  the  25 -percent 
purchase  requirement  In  last  year's  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Tlieir  net  benefit 
then  is  $166. 

With  our  30-percent  benefit  reduction 
rate  in  lieu  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment, this  same  family  would  pay  noth- 
ing, but  receive  only  $106  in  net  bene- 
fits. This  figure  is  reached  by  multiply- 
ing their  net  monthly  income — $200 — 
by  30  percent,  which  equals  $60,  and 
then  subtracting  $60  from  the  family's 
estabUshed  allotment  of  food  stamps — 
$166.  Tills  gives  the  final  figure  of  $106 
as  their  final  net  benefit  under  EPR,  as 
opposed  to  $166,  imder  the  25-percent 
purchase  requirement. 

Our  current  program  enables  house- 
holds to  qualify  for  food  stamp  assist- 
ance, yet  does  nothing  to  provide  that 
these  persons  actually  receive  any  bene- 
fits, since  many  persons  simply  do  not 
have  the  cash  to  buy  their  allotted  food 
stamps.  This  is  one  of  the  main  attrac- 
tions to  eliminating  the  purchase  re- 
quirement. 

If  that  is  done,  then  many  of  our 
genuinely  needy  families  who  have  no 


income  to  speak  of  will  be  able  finan- 
cially to  participate  for  the  first  time  In 
the  food  stamp  program.  Right  now,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  often  do  not  have 
the  means  to  buy  into  our  program,  so 
are  therefore  completely  denied  all  bene- 
fits. When  thi3  happens,  we  are  with- 
holding food  assistance  from  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  is  most 
in  need  of  help,  and  from  persons  who 
were  intended  to  do  the  prime  recipients 
of  such  a  program. 

DECREASE  IN  BLACK  MARKETING 

EPR  will  not  only  allow  us  to  direct 
benefits  directly  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  but  it  will  also  streamline  the  food 
stamp  program  administratively.  Be- 
cause there  will  be  an  approximate 
35  percent  reduction  in  the  circulation  of 
food  stamps,  due  to  the  reduction  of  net 
monthly  benefits,  it  naturally  follows 
that  black  marketing  or  discounting  of 
food  stamps  will  be  curtailed  appre- 
ciably, since  tlie  number  of  stamps  in 
circulation  would  be  much  lower. 

GOVERNMENT  MONEY  SAVED 

Between  $50  and  $100  million  should 
be  saved  armually  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral goverments  since  food  stamps 
would  no  longer  be  sold.  This  savings  is 
attributable  to  the  cost  of  selling  stamps, 
which  is  between  50  cents  and  $1.10  per 
transaction.  This  price  is  charged  by 
credit  unions,  banks,  and  post  offices  for 
handling  the  stamps.  A  simple  distribu- 
tion system  can  be  instituted,  with 
greater  use  of  mail  delivery. 

FOOD  STAMP  VENDORS 

Integral  to  the  selling  of  food  stamps 
are  the  food  stamp  vendors.  This  middle- 
man would  be  abolished.  Studies  show 
that  stamp  vendors  have  cheated  the 
American  public  of  at  least  $7  million 
through  the  deliberate  mismanagement 
of  food  stamp  money.  Also,  as  the  food 
stamp  flow  is  diminished  approximately 
35  percent,  the  issuing  and  redemption 
agencies  will  have  a  lighter  work  load, 
which  again  should  save  the  program 
money. 

Since  the  food  stamp  program  is  in- 
tended to  help  those  most  in  need,  I 
think  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement  is  the  logical  direction  for 
us  to  take  to  allow  the  participation  of 
the  eligible  poor.  It  will  not  keep  needy 
persons  who  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments from  receiving  food  stamps,  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  match  the 
purchase  requirement. 

BTANDARO    DEDUCTION 

Rather  than  continue  with  Itemized 
deductions,  our  bill  offers  households  a 
standard  deduction  of  $100,  which  will 
be  adjusted  semiannually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index. 

The  standard  deduction  tightens  the 
program  and  eliminates  the  high-income 
families  who  have  violat**d  the  program 
in  the  past.  They  have  slipped  in  because 
of  the  many  itemized  deductions  pres- 
ently allowed  food  stamp  recipients. 
Deductions  for  costly  child  care,  medical 
expenses,  the  exemption  for  alimony 
payments,  and  the  hardship  deduction 
for  rent  are  all  part  of  a  long  ILst  of 
exclusions  allowed  present  participants. 

The  standard  deduction  would  effec- 


tively eliminate  this  misuse  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

DEDUCTION     ON     EARNED     INCOME 

Besides  the  standard  deduction,  a  20 
percent  deduction  on  earned  income  is 
allowed  workers  to  compensate  for  State 
and  Federal  income  taxes,  mandatory 
deductions,  and  work  expenses.  This 
standardized  deduction  for  work  ex- 
penses is  easier  and  less  expensive  to 
administer  and  audit  than  is  the  item- 
ized deduction  now  allowed  on  actual 
taxes  paid. 

CHILD     CARE     COSTS 

A  new  provision  of  this  years  Dole- 
McGovern  food  stamp  bill  is  a  deduction 
cf  up  to  $85  monthly  for  the  actual  cost 
of  child  care  payments.  Designed  as  yet 
another  work  incentive,  this  provision 
makes  it  easier  for  mothers  of  young 
children  to  work  without  risking  the  loss 
of  food  stamp  benefits,  which  serves  as  a 
strong  work  disincentive. 

The  present  program  allows  child  care 
ccsts  to  be  claimed  as  a  deduction,  but 
places  no  limit  on  the  amount  which  can 
be  claimed,  so  that  some  high  income 
families  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
provision. 

The  $85  figure  was  decided  upon  be- 
cause of  1975  figures  which  show  the 
average  deduction  for  these  costs  to  be 
$82  monthly. 

STUDENTS 

Another  group  specifically  addressed 
in  our  bill  are  students.  In  tlie  past, 
many  have  found  it  easy  to  receive  food 
stamps,  but  this  legislation  excludes 
from  food  stamp  participation  all  stu- 
dents who  are  or  can  be  legally  claimed 
as  dependents  of  an  ineligible  household. 
•Riis  provision  cuts  out  middle-class  stu- 
dent abusers,  yet  leaves  participation 
open  to  the  genuinely  needy  student. 

WORK  RECISTP.ATION 

Able-bodied  adults  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  60  must  register  for  work  and 
accept  suitable  job  offers  in  order  to 
maintain  their  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  There  are  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  provision,  those  being  a 
person  with  responsibility  for  yoimg  chil- 
dren or  an  incapacitated  individual,  or 
a  full-time,  legitimate  student  who  meets 
the  financial  prerequisites  for  food 
stamps. 

REDUCTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OVERLAP 

This  bill  will  remove  much  of  the  ad 
ministrative  overlap  which  now  exists 
between  food  stamps  and  SSI,  and  be- 
tween food  stamps  and  AFDC  benefits. 
We  have  eliminated  the  double  work  reg- 
isti-ation  requirement  for  these  programs, 
and  consolidated  with  food  stamps  the 
AFDC  application  and  the  SSI  certifica- 
tion processes. 

Participation  in  the  Dole-McGovem 
bill  is  limited  to  those  persons  whose 
maximum  income  is  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  which  was  the  limit  set  in  last 
year's  Senate-passed  bill.  Also,  we  have 
struck  the  provision  that  categorically 
makes  pubhc  assistance  households  eli- 
gible for  food  stamp  benefits.  We  feel  this 
makes  the  program  more  equitable,  since 
public  assistance  households  and  non- 
public assistance  households  are  treated 
more  fairly. 
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In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased 
bill  offered  today  will 
high-income  farrJlies  from 
in  the  food  stamp  program . 
done  through  the  standard 
by  strict  adherence  to  the 
cutoff. 

At  the  same  time,  througl  i 
tion  of  the  purchase  requirepient 
serving  poor — those  who 
assistance — will  be  able  to 
the  program,  since  the  purcii 
nient  will  no  longer  prohf^it 
ceipt  of  food  stamps 

These   were   my   two   mkin 
when  I  first  became  involvep 
stamp  program,  and  I  am 
this  bill  eliminates  the  gre^y 
the  ne?dy. 

In  addition,  the  food  sta 
tightened     considerably 
standard  deduction,  the 
duction  for  earned  income, 
Istration  requirement^,  and 
sions. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  w 
this  bill  offers,  and  strongly 
it  will  result  in  a  suneroir,  riore 
tory  food  stamp  program 
the  weaknesses  in  our  preseiit 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tion-by-section  analysis  of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 
DoLE-McGovxRN  Pood  Stamp 

bt-Section  AnalyAs 
Section  1(a)  redefine*!  "housihold"  In  such 
a  way  as  to  remove  the  reqi  Irement  that 
household  members  under  60  b  t  related  (this 
clau.se  was  declared  unconstH  utlonal)  and 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  hat  a  house- 
hold have  cooking  facilities.  Tl  e  cooking  fa- 
cilities requirement  now  prev  snts  some  of 
the  poorest  households  ftom  participating 
In  the  food  stamp  program,  even  though 
there  are  many  nourishing  foots  sold  which 
require  no  cooking. 

This  section  also  repeals  the 
provision  inserted  under  PL  93 
never  been  Implemented  because 
mous     administrative     dlfflcuV  y 
cause.  SSI  cash-out  Is  provided 
pier  manner  under  3(c)   of  th  s 

This  definition  of  "househol< 
requirement  in  current  law  th 
be  a  single  economic  unit  and 
chase  food  In  common. 

Section  1(b)   allows  food 
food  stamps.  It  prohibits  drug 
alcoholic    treatment    centers 
food  stamps  at  banks.  Section 
talned  in  S.  3136  which  pasae^ 
last  year. 

Section  1(c)  redefines  "el 
remove   any  reference   to 
consistent  with  the  changes 
1(a). 

Section  1(d)   adds  a  new  te*n 
semiannually"   which    wUl    be 
dating    net    Income    limits 
deductions. 

Section  2  eliminates  th? 
ment  in  the  food  stamp  progra^ 
provision    the   amount   of   the 
benefit,  or  bonus,  will  be 
households  without  requiring 
chase  additional  stamps. 

This   section    also   repeals    tl  i 
of     the     Helms     Emergency 
Vendor  Accountability  Act  ilea 
handling   of   cash    by    food   s 
Since   there  would  be   no  cast 
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the  transaction,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
these  safeguards. 

Section  3(a)  amends  section  6(b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  which  sets  the  standards 
of  inromc  and  resources  ho\iseholds  must 
n-.eet  to  be  eligible  for  the  program.  Stand- 
ards set  ere  to  be  the  same  for  public 
assistance  and  non-public  assistance  house- 
hold, removing  categorical  eligibility  for 
pabllc  assistance  households. 

The  maximum  net  Income  limit  (net  In- 
come is  Income  after  deductions)  is  set  at 
the  poverty  line,  presently  $5,500  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  The.se  are  the  limits  set  In 
S.  3133  which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 
These  Income  limits  are  to  be  updated  semi- 
annually, as  specified  in  S.  3136. 

Limitations  on  as.sets  a  household  may 
own  are  to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
rulture  and  iipdated  every  year.  S.  3136  con- 
tained a  similar  provision — without  the  up- 
date, but  forbade  the  Secretary  to  change 
the  asset  limitations  now  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulation, until  after  a  study  of  assets  held 
by  participating  households.  This  study  is 
retained  In  section  8  of  this  bill. 

The  deductions  a  hoxisehold  Is  allowed 
from  gross  monthly  Income  are  also  speci- 
fied in  this  section.  These  Include  a  standard 
deduction  of  $100  for  all  households,  and 
two  types  of  deductions  for  working  house- 
holds— 20":;  of  all  earned  Income  to  com- 
pensate for  taxes,  mandatory  payroll  deduc- 
tion;., and  work  expenses,  and  child  care 
costs  up  to  S35  per  month.  Child  care  Is 
taken  separately  because  it  is  a  deduction 
which  affects  very  few  households,  but  which 
for  those  households  amounts  to  a  large 
expense  over  which  they  have  little  control. 
Child  care  is  now  deductible  from  Income 
under  current  food  stamp  regulations. 

The  final  deduction  Is  an  amount,  up  to 
{•■iO.  which  the  Secretary  may  allow  at  hLs 
discretion  to  households  during  times  of 
hardship,  such  as  severe  cold  Fpella  which 
drive  up  the  cost  of  heating  a  home. 

TTie  time  period  over  which  Income  Is  to 
be  measured  Is  defined  In  subsection  (5) 

In  determining  eligibility  for  the  food 
^tamp  program,  certification  workers  are  to 
take  into  account  both  the  Income  received 
over  the  past  thirty  days  and  the  changes  In 
this  income  which  can  be  anticipated  during 
the  certification  period.  The  only  exceptions 
are  for  hoxiseholds.  such  as  farmers  or  stu- 
dents, which  receive  a  lump  sum  which  Is 
meant  to  cover  several  months,  for  whom 
this  income  Is  to  be  averaged  over  the  time 
period  it  is  meant  to  cover. 

Household  Income  is  specified  with  cer- 
tain exclusions  In  this  section  also.  The  ex- 
clusions are  basically  the  same  as  those 
parsed  in  S.  3136. 

The  provision  cf  emergency  standards  of 
eligibility  is  similar  to  current  law,  except 
that  In  this  bill  the  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  disregard  a  household's  Income 
and  resources.  This  wUl  permit  a  more  flexi- 
ble approach  to  emergency  certification  and 
prevent  rome  of  the  current  problems. 

Section  3(b)  sets  out  the  work  registration 
requirements  an  applicant  household  must 
meet  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
This  section  differs  In  several  ways  from  S. 
3136  passed  last  year  by  the  Senate. 

rirst,  this  section  disqualifies  only  the 
noncomplylng  Individual  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  not  the  entire  household. 
This  bill  also  allows  mothers  of  children 
under  18,  rather  than  twelve,  to  be  exempt 
from  work  registration. 

In  addition,  it  exempts  from  food  stamp 
work  registration  requirements  a  person  al- 
ready subject  to  work  registration  under  the 
AFDC  program,  or  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  An  exemption  is  also  pro- 
vided for  a  person  who  Is  already  working 
and  earning  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum 
wage  times  thirty  hours  a  week. 
This  section  contains  a  requirement  that 


food  stamp  applicants  actively  look  for  Jobs 
through  the  state  employment  service.  It 
also  does  not  force  applicants  to  take  Jobs 
which  are  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week, 
which  pay  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  or 
which  require  them  to  Join,  resign  from,  or 
refrain  from  Joining  any  legitimate  labor 
organization. 

Individuals  who  do  not  comoly  with  this 
section  may  be  disqualified  from  the  food 
stamp  program  for  up  to  a  year. 

Section  3(c)  adds  several  new  subsections 
to  the  law.  Illegal  aliens  are  to  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  food  stamps  and  households 
cannot  be  certified  unless  they  cooperate 
with  the  State  agency. 

Students  wiU  no  lonper  be  eligible  If  they 
are  dependents  of  a  household  which  could 
not  qualify  for  food  stamps  (this  provision 
was  passed  In  S.  3136  and  Is  al.so  in  current 
regulations). 

SSI  hou.seholds  are  to  continue  to  be 
cashed  out  In  the  two  states  (California 
and  Massachusetts)  In  which  they  are  al- 
ready cashed  out. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  allows  food  stamp 
shoppers  to  receive  their  change  in  cash 
at  the  grocery  store  rather  than  in  store 
scrip.  Because  this  scrip  is  usually  only 
good  at  the  store  which  gives  it  out,  food 
stamp  users  who  must  depend  on  friends 
and  neighbors  for  transportation  to  stores 
often  accumulate  large  amounts  of  unused 
scrip. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 
S.  3136  mandated  use  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  In  determining  couoon  allotments  for 
food  stamp  households.  However,  questions 
remain  on  the  validity  of  this  food  plan  as  a 
basis  for  allotments.  This  section  simply 
requires  that  the  Secretary  study  the  prob- 
lem for  not  longer  than  six  months  before 
making  a  final  decision. 

Section   6   makes  several   changes  In   the 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  program: 
Slates  would  be  required  to  provide  regu- 
lar staff  training. 

The  "insure"  clause  is  removed  from  the 
outreach  section,  but  states  are  required 
to  notify  all  recipients  of  SSI.  AFDC,  So- 
cial Security,  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation of  the  food  stamp  program  and  Its 
benefits. 

States  would  be  required  to  allow  house- 
holds which  try  to  apply  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  submit  an  apollcatlon  and  to 
act  on  that  application  within  thirty  days. 
Recertlfi cations  would  have  to  be  handled 
promptly  so  that  there  Is  no  Interruption  In 
an  eligible  household's  receiving  its  coupon 
allotment. 

Authorized  representatives  would  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  In  for  households  In  which 
members  cannot  get  out  to  be  certified 
themselves,  as  Is  now  allowed  by  regulation. 
Where  feasible,  application  for  food 
stamps  would  be  taken  along  with  AFDC 
or  general  assistance  applications. 

Certification  and  Issuance  o.lices  would 
have  to  provide  locations  and  hours  which 
allow  eligible  households  to  participate  in 
the  rroeram. 

Multilingual  personnel  and  forms  would 
be  orovlded. 

Emergency  Issuance  procedures  would  be 
set  up  to  provide  households  with  no  income 
stamps  wlihln  two  days. 

Households  which  had  been  denied  their 
food  stamps  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
could  be  restored  through  a  lump  sum 
payment. 

Section  6  also  provides  that  elderly  per- 
sons, as  well  as  disabled  persons  regardless 
of  age.  may  xise  their  food  stamps  to  pur- 
chase meals-on-wheels.  This  section  does  not 
extend  eligibility  for  the  program,  it  merely 
provides  that  those  who  are  eligible  for  both 
food  stamps  and  meals-cn-wheels  may  use 
the  stamos  to  purchase  the  meals. 

This   section    provides.    In    addition,    that 
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households  who  receive  SSI  payments  may 
be  certified  for  food  stamps  on  the  basis  of 
Information  already  on  file  with  the  SSI 
office. 

States  are  further  required  to  open  their 
state  plan  of  operation  to  public  comment. 

Section  7  provides  civil  penalties  as  an 
alternative  to  disqualification  for  food  stores 
that  violate  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act. 

Besides  tightening  up  the  retailer  end  of 
the  program,  this  provision  allows  recipients 
In  an  area  where  there  Is  only  one  retail 
store  to  have  access  to  the  program  even 
though  the  retailer  has  been  found  guilty 
of  a  violation. 

Section  8  provides  research  and  demon- 
stration authority  to  the  Secretary,  author- 
ity which  Is  not  now  In  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion, it  specifically  provides  for  a  study  of 
the  assets  held  by  recipients  of  the  pro- 
gram In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
assets  limits  the  Secretary  must  set  under 
section  3  of  this  bill. 

Section  9  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
food   stamp   program   for   five   years. 

Section  10  provides  continued  authority 
for  USDA  to  purchase  commodities  under 
section  32  for  the  family  commodity  pro- 
gram on  Indian  reservations,  the  supple- 
mental commodity  program,  schools.  Insti- 
tutions, summer  camps,  elderly  feeding  pro- 
grams, and  for  disaster  relief. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ing program  of  water  resources  research 
and  development;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

WATER    RESOURCES    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  you 
may  recall  that  on  February  3.  in  a  brief 
floor  statement  regarding  the  serious 
drought  conditions  in  the  West.  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would  be  introducing  various 
parts  of  a  water  resource  legi-slative 
package  in  the  Senate  this  year.  Today 
I  wish  to  introduce  the  first  of  these  bills, 
the  Water  Resources  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1977. 

Title  I  of  this  act  deals  with  general 
water  resources  research.  It  repeals  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1964 
and  replaces  it  with  similar,  but  stronger 
and  more  comprehensive  language.  Major 
provisions  of  title  I  are  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  water  institutes  which  were 
created  under  the  old  act  and  the  con- 
tinued support  of  nonacademic  water  re- 
source research  centers. 

Title  II  reestablishes  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  now  expired  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Act  of  1971.  The  saline  water 
conversion  project,  despite  congressional 
support  of  a  viable  program,  has  suffered 
severe  budgetary  cutbacks  during  the 
past  5  years,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
we  redirected  our  attention  to  this  Im- 
portant program. 

I  would  especially  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  pri- 
mary thrust  of  this  bill.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  water  supplies  of  the  fu- 
ture for  irrigation,  energy  development 
and  domestic  uses  in  the  inland  West  are 
contained  in  vast,  brackish  or  saline 
aquifers.  These  aquifers  are  known  to 
exLst  beneath  every  western  State  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  unallocated  and 
unutilized.  In  the  south  central  portion 
of  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  for 
example,  a  brackish  aquifer  imderlying 
the  Tularosa  Basin  contains  more  Uian 


150  million  acre-feet  of  water — enough 
to  create  a  river  the  size  of  the  Rio 
Grande  for  several  centuries. 

Historically,  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
apply  desalination  technology  have  fo- 
cused on  reclamation  of  saline  river 
waters  and  coastal  brackish  water.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  now  time  to  apply  the 
technology  we  have  developed  and  to  in- 
vent new  technology  where  needed  to 
exploit  these  vast  brackish  groundwater 
resources. 

Accordingly,  title  II  contains  special 
provisions  for  demonstration  projects 
aimed  specifically  at  the  development  of 
saline  aquifers  in  a  region  where  they  are 
critically  needed  for  irrigation  and  en- 
ergy production. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  this  important  and  over- 
due legislation  and  I  also  ask  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Research  and  Technology  Development  Act 
of  1977". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  WATER  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH 

Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  the  States  and  the  Nation  to  provide 
a  supply  of  water  sufficient  In  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  Nation's  expanding 
needs  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  water 
resources  and  the  water-related  environment 
by  taking  certain  measures  to:  promote  com- 
prehensive planning  and  research  dealing 
with  water  resources  and  water  quality; 
identify  and  find  practicable  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  water  and  water-related  problems; 
promote  the  training  of  scientists,  engineers 
and  other  skilled  personnel  In  fields  related 
to  water;  and  foster  and  supplement  present 
programs  for  the  conduct  of  research  and 
experimentation  in  improved  and  Innovative 
water  resources  planning,  management,  con- 
servation and  operating  practices. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  assist  In  establishing  and  carrying 
on  the  work  of  a  competent  and  a  qualified 
water  research  and  technology  Institute, 
center  or  equivalent  agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Institute")  at  one  college  or 
university  in  each  State,  which  college  or 
unl-erslty  shall  be  a  college  or  university  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  Act  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503;  7  tr.S.C. 
301ff).  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  or 
some  other  Institution  designated  by  Act  of 
th'!  legislature  of  the  State  concerned:  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  If  there  is  more  than  one 
such  college  or  university  in  a  State  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  said  Act  of  July  2, 
18C2,  funds  under  this  section  shall.  In  the 
absence  of  a  designation  to  the  contrary  by 
act  of  -^he  legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid 
to  the  one  such  college  or  university  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  receive 
the  same,  subject  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  such  college  or  university  has. 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have,  the 
capability  of  doing  effective  work  under  this 
title;  (2)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate 
in  the  designation  of  a  single  institute  or 
regional  Institute,  In  which  event  the  sums 


assignable  to  all  of  the  cooperating  States 
shall  be  paid  to  such  Institute;  (3)  a  desig- 
nated college  or  university  may,  as  author- 
ized by  appropriate  State  authority,  arrange 
with  other  colleges  and  universities  within 
the  State  to  participate  In  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  Insti- 
tute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange  for 
a  component  or  components  of  the  college  or 
university  with  which  it  is  affiliated  to  con- 
duct competent  research  including  investiga- 
tions, and  experiments  of  either  a  basic  or 
practical  nature,  or  both.  In  relation  to  water 
resources,  to  promote  dissemination  of  the 
nature  and  results  of  these  efforts,  and  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  scientists  and 
engineers  through  such  research,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments.  Such  research,  inves- 
tigations, experiments  and  training  may  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to:  aspects  of 
the  hydrologlc  cycle;  supply  and  demand  for 
water;  conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water;  methods  of  increasing  such 
supplies;  and  economic,  legal,  social,  engi- 
neering, recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems; scientific  Information  dissemination 
activities,  including  identifying,  assembling 
and  interpreting  the  results  of  scientific  and 
engineering  research  deemed  potentially  sig- 
nificant for  solution  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems; and  providing  means  for  Improved 
communication  regarding  such  research  re- 
sults, Including  prototype  operations  and 
ascertaining  the  existing  and  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  svich  for  aiding  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems  and  training  qualified 
persons,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States, 
to  water  research  and  development  projects 
being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  others,  and  to  avoid- 
ance of  any  undue  displacement  of  scientists 
and  engineers  elsewhere  engaged  In  water 
resources  research  and  development.  The  an- 
nual programs  submitted  by  the  State  Insti- 
tutes to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall  In- 
clude assurances,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, that  such  programs  were  developed  In 
close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
leading  water  resources  officials  within  the 
State  to  promote  research,  training  and  other 
work  meeting  the  needs  of  the  State. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  this  section,  such  sums 
annually  as  are  suflScient  to  provide  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500,000  each  year  to 
each  partlcioatlng  institute,  beglnnine  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978  and 
continuing  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982. 

Sec.  103  (a)  TTiere  Is  further  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  Seotember  30.  1978 
and  1979,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  match, 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis,  funds  made 
available  to  the  Institutes  by  the  States  or 
other  non-Federal  sources  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  soeciflc  water  resources  re- 
search projects  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  undertaken.  Not  more  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  amount  aporoorlated  for  either  such 
year  may  be  expended  for  planning  and  par- 
tlcloatln?  In  regional  water  resources  re- 
search projects. 

(bl  Eaf-h  aoDlication  for  a  grant,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a^  of  this  section,  shall,  among 
other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  period  durlne  which  It 
will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sonnel who  will  direct  and  conduct  it,  the 
importance  of  the  project  to  the  water  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  the  region  and  the 
State  concerned.  Its  relation  to  other  known 
research  projects  prevtoxisly  conducted  or 
currently  being  pursued,  the  procedures  by 
which  the  results  can  be  dLssominated,  and 
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the  extent  to  which  It  win 
nity  for  the  training  ot  water 
entlsts  and  engineers.  No  grant 
under  this  subsection  except 
proved  by  the  Secretary  and  a 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  th 
project,  the  need  for  the  Itnow 
is  expected  to  produce  when 
the  opportunity  it  provides  for 
water  resources  scientists  and 

Sec.    104.  Sums  appropriatec 
sections  102  and  103  of  this  tltl 
to  the  designated  Institutes  at  s 
in  such  amounts  during  each 
determined     by     the     Secret 
vouchers  approved  by  him. 
an  institute  pursuant  to  such 
be  used  for  any  allowable  co< 
meaning  of  the  Federal  procu 
tlons  that  establish  principles 
Ing  costs  applicable  to  ressaroh 
ment  under  grants  and  contra  r 
catlonal    Institutions.    Each 
have  an  officer  appointed  by  Its 
thorlty  who  shall  receive  and 
funds  paid  under  the  provisior^ 
and  shall  make  an  annual  repo 
retary  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of   each   year.   In   a   manner 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  whlc 
Include  work  accomplished  and 
projects  underway,  together  w 
statement  of  the  amounts  recci 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  dilrl 
ceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  Its  disju 
any  of  the  moneys  received  b; 
Ized  receiving  officer  of  any  S 
under  the  provisions  of  this  tltl( 
action  or  contingency,  be  fovim 
retary  to  have  been  Improperl 
lost  or  misapplied.   It  shaH  be 
until   so   replaced    no   subsequi 
ment  of  Federal  funds  shall  be 
institute  of  such  State 

Sec.  105.  Moneys  apprcpriate< 
this  title.  In  addition  to  belnp 
expenses  for  research,  expertmei 
Ing  conducted  under  authority 
shall  also  be  available  for  print 
llshing  the  results  thereof  and 
tratlve  planning  and  direction 
are  hereby  authorized  and  encot 
and  conduct  programs  finance  1 
title  in  cooperation  with  ea?h 
such  other  agencies  and  indlv 
contribute  to  the  solution  of 
lems  involved,  and  moneys 
suant  to  this  title  shall  be  aval 
ing  the  necessary  expenses  of 
dlnating    and    conducting   suet 
research. 

Sec.     106.     (a)     The    Secreta*', 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
administration   of   this   title 
consultation   with   other 
agencies,  shall  prescribe  such 
latlons  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provisions.  He  shall  require  a 
Institutes  designated  to  recelvi 
or  may  reasonably  be  expected 
caoability  of  doing  effective   w 
furnish  such  advice  and  ass'stan 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  tit 
In  coordinating  research  Initiated 
stltutes   under   this   title,   in 
such  lines  of  Inquiry  as  to  hli 
Important  and  encourage  and 
establtshment  and  malntenanc 
tion  by  and  between  the  In 
tween  them  and  other  research 
the  United  States  Department 
and  other  Federal  establishments 

(b)   On  or  before  the  1st  d 
in  each  year  after  the  enactment 
the  Secretary  shall  ascertain  w 
qulrements  of  subsection  (a) 
as  to  each  Institute,  whether  it 
receive  its  share  of  the  annual 
for  water  resources  research 
102  of  this  title  and  the  amouijt 
entitled  to  receive. 
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Sec.  107,  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation 
existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities under  whose  direction  an  institute 
is  established  and  the  government  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  nothing  In 
this  title  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of  edu- 
cation at  any  college  or  university. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  finance  contracts  and 
matching  or  other  agreements  with  qualified 
educational  Instltutlon.s,  private  foundations 
or  other  institutions,  with  private  firms  and 
indivlduala  whose  training,  experience  and 
qualifications,  are.  in  his  Judgment,  adequate 
for  the  conduct  of  water  research  projects 
and  with  local.  State  p.nd  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies,  to  undertake  research  into 
any  aspect  of  water-related  problems  which 
he  may  deem  desirable  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  which  are  not  otherwi.se  being 
studied. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1978  and  1979. 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  Tliat,  not  more 
than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  to  finance  contracts  or 
make    grants   to  educational    Institutions. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  research  assessment  and  transfer 
program  which  tr.insfers  research  results  to 
other  organizations  and  Individuals  for  fur- 
ther developn»ent,  demonstration  and  practi- 
cal application  to  water  and  water-related 
problems.  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  other  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals,  including 
cost-sharing  or  cost-participation  agree- 
ments, for  the  demonstration,  transfer  or 
application  of  research  results  for  the  soUi- 
tion  of  water-related  problems  and  to  further 
the  transfer  developed  by  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  issue 
transfer  publications  and  may  conduct  sem- 
inars, conferences,  training  sessions,  or  uso 
other  such  techniques  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  the  transfer  of  research  results  and 
technology  development. 

Sec.  110.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
maintain  a  Center  for  Data,  dealing  with  all 
areas  of  water  resources  research  and  tech- 
nology development  and  to  disseminate  in- 
formation acquired  by  the  Center.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  engaged  in  water  re.sources  re- 
search and  technology  development  shall 
cooperate  by  providing  the  Center  with  docu- 
ments and  information.  Tlie  Center  shall 
maintain  for  general  use  a  collection  of  water 
resources  information  provided  by  Federal 
and  non-Federal  government  agencies,  col- 
leges, universities,  private  Institutions  and 
individuals. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  publica- 
tions or  utilize  other  media  to  disseminate  re- 
search data  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
enter  into  agreements  with  public  or  private 
organizations  or  Individuals  to  stimulate  re- 
search and  development  In  neglected  areas, 
thus  contributing  to  a  comprehensive,  na- 
tionwide program  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  dissemination  In  water  research, 
which  avoids  duplication. 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition  to 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  authorised  or 
required,  make  generally  available  abstracts 
and  other  summary  tyne  Information  con- 
cerning water-related  research  accomplish- 
ments by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  non- 
Fe-^eral  agencies,  private  instlturlons  and 
Individuals,  to  the  extent  stich  information 
can  be  obtained  and  reported  completed  on 
research  projects  funded  under  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Including  any  direct  publication  of 


research  information  undertaken  by  the  In- 
stitutes. 

Sec.  113.  Water  resources  research  pro- 
grams carried  out  In  accordance  with  this 
title  may  Include,  without  being  limited  to: 
irrigation  and  other  water  use  efficiencies; 
water  and  related  planning,  operations,  man- 
agement and  legal  systems;  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  water-based  environ- 
ment; institutional  arrangements;  saUnlty 
management;  and  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  assessment.  Due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  priority  prob- 
lems Identified  by  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning,  data  acquisition  and  like 
studies  conducted  by  other  agencies  and 
organizations. 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  shall  obtain 
the  continuing  advice  and  cooperation  of  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  water  problems,  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  of  private  Institutions 
and  individuals,  to  assure  that  the  programs 
conducted  under  this  title  will  supplement 
and  not  duplicate  other  water  research  and 
technology  programs,  will  stimulate  research 
and  development  In  neglected  areas  and  will 
provide  a  comprehensive,  nationwide  program 
of  water  resources  research. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  by  such  means  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  clarify  agency  respon- 
sibilities for  Federal  water  resources  research 
and  provide  for  Interagency  coordination  of 
such  research,  including  the  research  author- 
ized by  this  title.  Such  coordination  shall  In- 
clude (1)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  Government-wide  program  In  water 
resources  research  and  Identification  of  tech- 
nical needs  in  various  water  resources  re- 
search categories,  (2)  Identification  and 
elimination  of  duplication  and  overlaps  be- 
tween two  or  more  agency  piograms.  (3)  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  allocation  of 
technical  effort  among  the  Federal  agenclc«, 
(4)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs  and 
findings  concerning  the  technical  manpower 
base  of  the  program,  (5)  recommendations 
concerning  management  policies  to  Improve 
the  quility  of  the  Government-wide  research 
effort,  and  (6J  actions  to  facilitate  inter- 
agency comm'-inlcatloa  at  management  levels. 

Sec.  115.  To  carry  out  the  water  resources 
research  programs  authorized  by  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may; 

(a)  Foster  and  participate  in  conferences 
relating  to  water  resources  research  and 
other  water-related  topics,  and  provide  in- 
formation, advice  and  assistance  to  local, 
Stat?,  Federal  and  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations in  the  solution  of  water  and  water- 
related  problems. 

(b)  Maintain  an  awareness  through  on- 
site  inspection  of  promising  projects  and  fa- 
cilities and  cooperate  and  participate  when 
the  purposes  of  this  title  will  be  served  there- 
by. 

(c)  Accept  financial  and  other  assistance 
from  any  local,  SUte.  Federal  and  other 
agency  in  connection  with  studies  or  surveys 
relating  to  water  problems  and  facilities  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  regard  to  such  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  or  before  April  1 
of  each  year,  showing  the  disposition  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  moneys  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  each  section  of  this 
title,  the  results  exoected  to  be  accomplished 
through  projects  financed  during  that  year 
and  the  conclusions  reached  In,  or  other  re- 
sults achieved  by,  those  projects  which  were 
completed  during  that  year.  The  report  shall 
also  include  an  account  of  the  work  of  all 
Institutes  financed  under  section  102  of  this 
title  and  indicate  whether  any  nortlon  of 
an  allotment  to  anv  State  was  withheld  and. 
if  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  117  Excess  pergonal  property  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal  Property 
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and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  use  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  cooperating  Institute,  educa- 
tional Institution  or  nonprofit  organization, 
with  or  wtihout  consideration,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  118,  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Vlreln  Islands  and  Guam, 

Sec.  119.  Contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  water  resources  work  authorized  under 
this  title  with  an  institute,  educational  Insti- 
tution or  nonprofit  organization  may  be 
undertaken  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529)  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, advance  payments  of  initial  expenses 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

Sec.  120.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  each 
year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  and  continuing  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  to 
carry  out  the  sections  of  this  title  other  than 
those  for  which  specific  authorizations  are 
made. 

Sec,  121,  With  respect  to  patent  policy 
and  to  the  definition  of,  title  to,  and  licens- 
ing of  Inventions  made  or  conceived  in  the 
course  of,  or  under  any  contract  or  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy,  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (P.L.  93-577,  88  Stat.  1234,  42  U.S.C. 
6908)  :  Provided  however.  That,  subsections 
(1)  and  (n)  of  section  9  of  such  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  this  title. 

Sec  .  122,  The  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88-379,  78  Stat.  329,  42 
use.  1981  et.  seq).  Is  hereby  repealed. 
Nothing  else  In  this  title  is  Intended  to  re- 
peal, supersede,  or  diminish  existing  authori- 
ties or  responsibilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerning  water  re- 
sources. 

TITLE  n— RESEABCH  AND  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT  ON  SALINE  AND  CHEMI- 
CALLY  CONTAMINATED   WATER 
Sec,   201.   This   title  may   be   cited   as   the 
"Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  water  resource 
conservation  by  means  of  comprehensive 
planning,  planning  and  construction  of 
water  resource  development  projects,  and 
maintenance  of  watsr  quality  standards  for 
the  beneficial  use  of  water  from  any  source, 
finds  that  the  technology  for  the  conversion 
of  saline  and  other  naturally  or  unnaturally, 
chemically  contaminated  waters  is  vital  to 
these  areas  of  responsibility.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  prac- 
ticable means  to  convert,  by  means  of  de- 
salination technologj',  water  of  these  types 
from  any  source  to  a  quality  suitable  for 
municipal,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
other  beneficial  uses. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to — 

(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote  basic 
scientific  research  and  fundamental  studies 
to  develop  effective  and  economical  proc- 
esses and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting saline  and  other  naturally  or  un- 
naturally, chemically  contaminated  water 
Into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  uses,  and 
such  processes  shall  Include,  but  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to,  reverse  osmosis  and 
crystallization  (freezing),  vapor  compression 
distillation,  and  membrane  processes; 

(b)  pursue  the  findings  of  research  and 
studies  authorized  by  this  title  having  po- 


tential practical  applications  to  matters 
other  than  water  treatment  to  the  stage  that 
such  findings  can  be  published  In  an  effec- 
tive form  for  utilization  by  others,  and  such 
work  shall  include  application  of  desalting 
to  other  supply  sources  such  as  brackish, 
aquifers,  staged  development,  interim  or 
conjunctive  use,  and  use  with  interruptible 
energy  supplies; 

(c)  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  including  the  design,  construction,  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants,  test  beds,  and  modules 
to  develop  desalting  processes  and  plant  de- 
sign concepts  to  the  point  of  demonstration 
on  a  practical  scale; 

(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  the  costs  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  Impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  discharge  of  brines  into 
lakes,  streams  and  other  waters; 

(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive purposes  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  saline  water  processes 
as  compared  with  other  standard  methods, 
and  by  means  of  mathematical  models  or 
other  methodologies  prepare  and  maintain 
Information  concerning  the  relation  of  de- 
salting to  other  aspects  of  Stace,  regional 
and  national  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning:  Provided,  That  In  carrying  out  this 
function,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
these  studies  with  planning  being  performed 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act; 
and 

(f)  Initiate  and  carry  out  two  demonstra- 
tion projects  whose  objectives  v/ill  be  to 
evaluate  the  applicability  of  desalination 
technology  to  the  development  of  brackish 
groundwater  aquifers  for  irrigation,  energy 
development,  domestic  and  other  uses. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  preliminary  In- 
vestigations and  to  explore  potential  co- 
operative agreements  with  non-Federal  utili- 
ties and  governmental  entitles  In  order 
to  develop  recommendatlans  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  prototype  plants 
utilizing  desalting  technologies  for  the 
production  of  water  for  consun-iptive  use. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  before  December  31,  1979, 
In  the  form  of  a  10-year  plan  for 
technology  transfer.  This  plan  shall  set  forth 
a  schedule  of  cooperative  undertakings 
with  non-Federal  utilities,  governmental 
agencies  and  private  Interests  to  apply  de- 
salination technology  to  the  commercial  pro- 
duction of  water.  It  will  be  devised  so  as  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  Instrument  for 
tracking  and  assessing  the  progress  of  desali- 
nation technology  development  and  transfer. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  water  and  power  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
of  other  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that  the 
recommended  prototype  plant  and  the  sup- 
porting agreements  are  fully  Integrated  and 
compatible  with  the  water  and  power  sys- 
tems of  the  region. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
financial  and  other  assistance  from  any  State 
or  public  agency  in  connection  with  studies 
or  survejs  relating  to  saline  water  conversion 
problems  and  facilities  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tract with  respect  to  such  assistance. 

Sec.  205.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations,  and  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  Industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  phys- 
icists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise; 


(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories; 

(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facil- 
ities and  test  sites  to  carry  on  the  continu- 
ous research,  testing,  development,  and  pro- 
gramming necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title; 

(e)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land  and  interests  in  land  (includ- 
ing water  rights),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  li- 
cense, lease  or  donation; 

(f)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  publications, 
patents,  licenses,  land  and  interest  in  land 
(including    water    rights    thereto); 

(g)  cause  onslte  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and  In  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  In 
their  development  when  the  purposes  of  this 
title  win  be  served  thereby; 

(h)  foster  and  participate  In  regional, 
national  and  international  conferences  re- 
lating to  saline  water  conversion; 

(1)  coordinate,  correlate  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  saline  water  conver- 
sion projects;   and 

(J)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies  and  Instrumentalities, 
and  with  interested  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions and  organizations. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Research  and  development 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  coordinated  or  conducted  jointly  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  end  that 
developments  under  this  title  which  are 
primarily  of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  devel- 
opments which  are  primarily  of  a  military 
nature  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent compatible  with  military  and  security 
requirements,  be  available  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  strengthen  the 
civil  economy  of  the  Nation, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Insure  that  research 
and  development  work  performed  under 
this  title  makes  the  fullest  possible  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  processes 
and  techniques  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  naturally  or  unnaturally,  chem- 
ically contaminated  waters  and  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  the  experience,  expertise  and 
data  regarding  desalting  technologies  which 
have  been  acquired. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  con- 
cerned officials  and  agencies  in  the  interest 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title, 

(d)  Relative  to  the  definition  of,  title  to, 
and  licensing  of  inventions  made  or  con- 
ceived In  the  course  of  or  under  any  con- 
tract or  grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
cf  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy,  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5908)  :  Provided  how- 
ever. That  subsections  (1)  and  (n)  of  such 
section  9  shall  not  apply  to  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water 
and  byproducts  resulting  from  his  opera- 
tions under  this  title.  All  moneys  received 
from  dispositions  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  except  where  such  operations  may 
be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  Federal  reclama- 
tion project  in  which  case  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Laws  (32  Stat. 
388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  sup- 
plementary thereto)    shall   govern. 

(f)  Nothing   In    this   title   shall   be   con- 
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analysis  of  the  use  of  alternative  sites 
under  the  Public  Buildings  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would  assure  a 
more  careful  and  effective  review  of  the 
possible  use  of  excess  Government-owned 
space  when  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  considering  the  location  of 
any  new  Federal  buildings  project. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  came  to 
light  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  consolidated  law  en- 
forcement training  center.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  con- 
cerned over  the  very  high  costs  of  the 
proposed  project,  told  GSA  to  reexamine 
the  possible  use  of  an  excess  military  base 
for  this  activity.  The  GSA  subsequently 
concluded  that  it  could  effectively  con- 
vert a  just-abandoned  Naval  facility  at 
Brunswick.  Ga..  rather  than  building  a 
new  faciUty  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  this 
shift  was  found  to  save  the  taxpayers 
$20  million  or  more. 

The  approach  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  provide  greater  a.ssurance  that 
GSA  will  examine  such  alternatives,  and 
not  automatically  conclude  that  a  new 
building  is  the  best  approach.  Studies  of 
alternatives,  I  believe,  hold  particular 
promise  in  any  cases  of  special  use,  such 
as  a  training  center.  Our  taxpayers  will 
benefit. 

A  .study  of  such  alternatives  is  within 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  Public  Law  94- 
541,  the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
U.se.  That  law  mandates  a  review  of  pos- 
sible use  of  older,  non-Pederal  buildings 
for  conversion  into  new  Federal  oflHces. 
If  we  should  take  that  approach,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should,  we  should  also 
make  a  more  careful  review  of  alterna- 
tives that  are  already  Federal  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  847 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  -Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  601-605),  is 
further  ameuded  to  add  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Administrator  shall,  in  conducting 
any  survey  under  this  Act,  study  the  possible 
conversion  of  space  that  Is  excess  to  Federal 
needs  or  may  soon  become  excess  to  such 
needs." 

Sec.  2.  Sec.  7(a)  (4)  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  601-615), 
is  further  amended  to  add,  after  the  word 
"available",  the  following:  "and  why  Feder- 
ally owned  space  that  is  or  wiU  be  available 
would  not  be  suitable  for  such  project". 


mi  )re  thorough 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operations 
cf  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

sou.    conservation    service 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  would  make  three 


changes  in  the  way  that  the  small  water- 
shed program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  administered.  Each  of  the 
three  sections  of  this  bill  was  adopted  in 
a  similar  form  last  year  by  the  Senate, 
as  a  part  of  S.  3823.  But  each  was  later 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  this  Nation.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  a  need  exists  to  assure  that  the 
SCS  does  not  move  away  from  the  basic 
intent  of  Public  Law  566:  The  construc- 
tion of  small,  rural  projects  that  assist 
farmers  and  smaller  agricultural  com- 
munities. Many  recent  SCS  projects  are 
oriented  toward  urban  and  recreational 
development.  While  this  may  be  helpful, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  program  should 
abandon  its  agricultural  character  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  biU.  together  with  an  ex- 
planation from  the  Senate  report  last 
year  on  the  similar  provisions  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejires'-ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
second  sentence  of  the  definition  of  "works 
of  Improvement",  contained  In  section  2  of 
Public  Law  83-566,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  "8250,000"  the  fol- 
lowing:   "but   not   more   than   $10,000,000,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  83-566  is 
amended  deleting  the  period  and  Inserting 
a  comma,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proviso, 
and  adding  the  following:  "and  provided 
further  that  each  such  project  must  con- 
tain benefits  directly  related  to  agriculture 
that  account  for  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  total   benefits  of  the  project." 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Sou  Con- 
servation Service,  shall  study  and  report  by 
September  30,  1978,  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  feasibility,  the  de- 
sirabUlty,  and  the  ptibllc  lntere.";t  Involved  in 
requiring  full  public  access  to  all  water  im- 
poundments, with  recreation-related  fea- 
tures, which  were  authorized  or  are  proposed 
to  be  authorized  using  funds  of  Public  Law 
83-566,  as  amended. 


Excerpt 
new  section 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  83-666,  as  amended),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  submits  watershed  workplans  to  the 
Congress.  Those  containing  structures  of 
more  than  4,000  acre-feet  capacity  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate;  those  with  structures  of 
smaller  capacity  are  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture.  All  these  watershed 
workplans  are  approved  by  Committee  resolu- 
tion. 

Under  section  201  of  the  1965  Flood  Control 
Act,  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  for  which  the 
Federal  share  Is  less  than  $10,000,000,  and 
which  meet  certain  other  requirements,  can 
be  approved  by  Committee  resolution.  But 
any  project  for  which  the  Federal  share  Is 
more  than  $10,000,000  may  only  be  author- 
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Ized  after  completion  of  the  full  legislative 
process. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  projects  under 
the  Public  Law  566  program  have  tradi- 
tionally been  agricultural  in  nature  and  small 
in  cost.  The  Committee  notes  that.  In  recent 
years,  an  Increasing  number  of  these  projects 
have  been  In  excess  of  $10,000,000.  This  Is 
attributable  not  only  to  Infiatlon  and  higher 
construction  costs,  but  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  program  Is  now  incUidlng  urban  areas 
which  requires  a  higher  degree  of  flood  pro- 
tection (ie.  larger  structures),  as  well  as 
agricultural  areas. 

The  Issue  of  urban  versus  agricultural 
benefits  is  addressed  In  section  65  of  this 
legislation. 

This  section  requires  that  Public  Law  56S 
watershed  workplans  submitted  to  the  Public 
Works  Committees  shall  be  authorized  by 
resolution  If  the  Federal  cost  of  such  work- 
plans  is  less  than  $10,000,000.  All  plans  with 
Federal  costs  of  $10,000,000  will  be  authorized 
by  specific  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  notes  that  the 
Public  Law  566  program  Is  limited  to  small 
watershed  or  subwatershed  areas  (ie.,  areas 
not  exceeding  250,000  acres) .  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  submitted  several  work- 
plans  to  this  Committee  which  have  either 
severed  a  small  portion  from  a  total  water- 
shed in  order  to  make  the  project  area  less 
than  250,000  acres,  or  divided  a  watershed 
In  half  so  the  cost  of  each  segment  would 
not  be  excessive. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will  not 
accept  such  obvious  attempts  to  make  what 
was  Intended  as  an  agricultural  program  in 
small  waterfhed  areas  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  effort. 

Watersheds  or  subwatersheds  thereof  In 
which  Public  Law  566  projects  are  planned 
end  for  which  workplans  are  submitted  to 
this  Committee,  shall  not  be  "trimmed," 
fractional  ized,  or  otherwise  divided  Into 
"upper"  or  "lower"  either  to  meet  the  ex- 
isting 250,000  acre  limitation  or  the  $10,000,- 
000  Federal  cost  limitation  Instituted  by  this 
section. 

NEW    SECTION    2 

The  Small  Watershed  project  law.  known 
as  Public  Law  566,  was  established  to  assist 
the  agricultural  areas  of  our  nation.  For 
many  years,  this  program,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  retained  that 
agricultural  fo;us. 

However,  In  recent  years  the  Committee 
has  become  concerned  that  an  increasing 
number  of  the  projects  that  it  has  been 
asked  to  consider  have  come  to  bear  little 
resemblance  to  agricultural  problems.  Proj- 
ects are  being  developed  by  the  SCS  that  are 
heavily  urban  In  benefits,  or  heavily  recre- 
ational. The  Committee  believes  that  this 
was  not  the  Intent  of  Public  Law  566. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  that  the  program 
continues  as  It  was  Intended,  this  section 
prohibits  the  Committees  of  Public  Works 
of  the  Congress  from  considering  any  Public 
Law  566  project  that  falls  to  have  clearly 
defined  agricultural  benefits  of  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  project's  total  benefits. 

NEW    SECTION    3 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  study  and  reoort  to  the  Congress 
on  the  problems  Involving  the  lack  of  pub'lc 
access  to  lakes  built  with  public  funds  under 
Public  Law  566  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tion on  how  greater  access  might  be  assured. 

A  typical  small  watershed  project  under 
Public  Law  566  may  Involve  the  construction 
of  many  small  dams  and  reservoirs.  Though 
many  or  all  may  be  stocked  with  fish  as  an 
aspect  of  the  project,  it  Is  quite  normal  that 
all  or  most  of  these  lakes  are  closed  to  the 


public.  In  effect,  public  funds  are  used  to 
build  private  lakes,  even  In  connection  with 
private  housing  developments  and  golf 
courses.  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  consistent 
national  policy  that  protects  the  Interest  of 
the  taxpayers  who  helped  to  pay  for  these 
facilities,  the  Committee  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  study  to  determine  how  pub- 
lic access  can  be  facilitated. 

The  Public  Law  566  program  has  largely 
been  an  Ignored,  stepchild  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  the  Committee's  Intention  to  undertake  a 
major  oversight  review  of  the  Public  Law 
566  program.  In  cooperation  with  other  In- 
terested committees,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
This  report  would  aid  in  that  review. 


By  Mr,  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  McClure.  and  Mr. 
Thurmond ) : 
S.J.  Res.  31.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  continuance  in  office 
of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
inferior  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Tlie  remark.s  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  joint  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 

S.J.  Res.  32.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and 
crime  insurance  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  i:-itroducing.  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  a  joint 
resolution  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  re- 
insurance and  crime  insurance  programs. 

These  programs  were  established  by 
the  Congress  to  assure  that  property  in- 
surance is  available  to  inner-city  resi- 
dents and  businesses. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  recently  held  hearings 
on  these  programs  looking  toward  their 
reauthorization. 

The  administration  is  now  recom- 
mending in  this  resolution  an  extension 
of  1  year  while  a  review  is  being  con- 
ducted concerning  the  future  of  Federal 
insurance  programs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  76,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  authorize  payment  under  the 
medicare  program  for  certain  services 
performed  by  chiropractors. 

S.    143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  143,  re- 
lating to  fraudulent  activities  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 


8.    163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  163,  to  amend 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 

S.  16B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  168,  a  bill  to  deny  Members 
of  Congress  any  increase  in  pay  under 
any  law  passed,  or  plan  or  recommenda- 
tion received,  during  a  Congress  unless 
such  increase  is  to  take  effect  not  earlier 
than  the  first  day  of  the  next  Congress. 

S.  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  174,  to 
amend  the  U.N.  Participation  Act. 

S.  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  180,  to  amend 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970. 

S.   IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  185,  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B.artlett,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  237, 
to  amend  the  Meat  Import  law. 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  276,  to 
establish  a  national  system  to  promote 
the  reuse  and  recycling  of  beverage  con- 
tainers. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  309, 
relating  to  recomputation  of  the  retired 
pay  of  members  and  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  388,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  to 
amend  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code. 

S.  467 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
S:hmitt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  467,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  to  certain  individuals 
who  on  December  31,  1974,  had  at  least 
10  years  of  railroad  service  and  also  were 
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fully  Insured  under  the 
Act. 

S.    S4I2 


ScM  ial  Security 


Mr 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  M 
Senator  from  Maryland  < 
was  added  as  a  cospcnsor  o 
Union  Station  Improvement 


ApNusoN,  the 

Mathias) 

S.  562,  the 

Act  of  1977. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuDbLESTON,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (M  '.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  (  f  S.  593,  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Stanqards  Act. 

S.    804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javi^s 
ator  from  Michigan   (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
extension  bill. 

B.    818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dol;: 
tor  from  New  Me.xico   (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  cf 
amend  the  Internal  Reveni^ 

S.    864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Arockx.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  jUcar),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  664,  the  Young  Families'  Housing 
Act. 

S    606 


the  Sen- 
BtiECLE)  wa.s 
e  D4,  the  FSB 


,  the  Sena- 

DOMENICI) 

S.  616,  to 
Code. 


cc  Rponsors 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stev 
ator   from    Oklahoma    (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from  New 
ScHMiTT)   were  added  as 
S.  666.  a  bill  to  allow  Federal 
ment  preference  to  certain 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
certain  employees  of  the  Indian 
Service,  who  are  not  entitled 
fits  of,  or  who  have  been  a< 
fected  by  the  application  of 
eral  laws  allowing  employmjent 
ence  to  Indians,  and  for  othir 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htii^PHREY 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
RiECLE)  were  added  as 
672,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
by  the  General  Services  Adrfiinistration 
of  existing  solar  energy  devices  for  use 
In  Government  buildings 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ma(Jnuson 
Senator  from  Washington 
SON) ,  the  Senators  from  New 
(Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr 
the     Senator     from     Minnesota 
Humphrey)    were  added  as 
of  S.  687,  the  National  Oil  Pollution 
bility  and  Compensation  Ac 


B.  T05 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  jAvr  s 
ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nflson 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
amend  the  Public  Health 
revise  and  strengthen  the 
der  that  act  for  the  regulatioi  i 
laboratories. 


71  »5. 

Seiv 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hvi^phrey 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and   the   Senator   from  Montana 
Melcher)   were  added  as 
6.    720,    the    National    ChUc 
Information  and  Education  i  ict 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  744, 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

B.    743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taimadce,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  745,  to 
provide  a  priority  system  for  certain 
agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas. 

S.    784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
784,  to  provide  for  unbiased  considera- 
tion of  applicants  to  medical  schools. 

S.    753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  753,  dis- 
ability benefits  for  the  blind. 

SENATE  RESOLTTTION   81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  81,  relat- 
ing to  the  expulsion  of  George  Krimsky 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

SENATE  RESOLtrrlON    94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Plennedy) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  94.  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  international  cooperation  to  curb 
nuclear  proliferation. 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLtTTION    S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  were  added  as  cosi  onsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  increases  in 
congressional  salaries. 

ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS SENATE    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION   1  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11,  providing  for  a  National 
Leadership  Conference  on  Energy  PoHcy 
to  be  held  during  1977. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AUTHOR- 
IZING      ADDITIONAL       EXPENDI- 
TURES   BY    THE    COMMITTEE    ON 

FINANCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  LONG,   from  the  Committee   on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  97 

Resolx>ed,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investl- 
atlons  a.s  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
13G  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Staadlng 


Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1977,  through  Febru- 
ary 28.  1978,  in  Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  and  (2)  to  employ  personnel. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $565,- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organl- 
zatlcns  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended ) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  leglsatlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  Inter  than  February  28,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  ex- 
cept that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  HISTORY  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittpc  on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  98 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  printed,  with  Illustrations,  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
one  thousand  six  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


March  1,  1977 
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SENATE  PFSOT,UTION  o9— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlrtration : 

S.  Res.  99 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress,  $30,000  In  addition  to  the  amounts, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  specified  In  sec- 
tion 134  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  in  Senate  Resolution 
148,  Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  Au- 
gust 2,  1973. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  "STUDY 
OF  FEDERAL  REGULATION,  VOL- 
UME II,  CONGRESSIONAL  OVER- 
SIGHT OF  REGULATORY  AGEN- 
CIES" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  100 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  entitled 
"Study  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume  II, 
Congressional  Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies" be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  there  be  printed  eight  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  that  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLLmON  101— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  "STUT)Y 
ON  FEDERAL  REGULATION,  VOL- 
UME I,  THE  REGULATORY  AP- 
POINTMENTS PROCESS" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  lOX 
Rexolved.  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committpe  on  Governmental  Affa'rs  entitled 
"Stxuly  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume  I,  The 
Regulatory  Appointments  Process"  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there 
be  printed  eight  hundred  additional  copies 
of  .such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SENATE    COMMrrrEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  tlie  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  235 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  at 
8  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  1977. 
Testimony  will  be  received  concerning 
the  drought  conditions  and  possible  solu- 
tions in  the  Yakima  project  of  Washing- 
ton State. 

For  further  information  concerning 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  R.  Brown  of  the  committee  staff, 
at  224-1076.  Tliose  wishing  to  testify  or 
who  wish  to  submit  a  written  statement 
for  the  hearing  record  should  write  to 
the  committee  in  room  3106,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

CHANGE    OP     HEARING    DATE    FOR     OUTER     CONTI- 
NENTAL   SHELF    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  on  S.  9,  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1977,  originally  sched- 
uled for  Friday,  March  11,  has  been 
rescheduled  for  Tuesday,  March  15,  at 
10  a.m.  in  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

ENERGY  RESEABCR  AND   WATER  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEf 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Energy 
Research  and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 


mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  on  March  11,  1977,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m  ,  will  be  held  in  the 
Post  Office  Auditorium,  room  269,  Main 
Pest  Office  Building,  18th  and  Stout 
Streets,  Denver,  Colo.  The  March  14, 
1977  hearing,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  will 
be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  Building,  Rifle, 
Colo. 

S.  419  is  a  bill  to  test  the  commercial, 
environmental,  and  social  viability  of 
various  oil  shale  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Testimony  from  indus- 
trial, environmental,  and  Government 
witnesses  has  been  invited. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Tom  Laughlin  at  224-5941  or  Mr.  Ben 
Yamagata,  counsel  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
m.ittee  at  224-1076,  room  3106,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
ENERGY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  begin  careful  ex- 
amination of  S.  826  on  March  7.  We 
e«pect  to  hold  extensive  hearings.  On 
March  7,  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  James 
Schlesinger,  and  John  O'Leary,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. The  second  day  of  hearings  will 
be  March  9.  Witnesses  will  include  Cecil 
Andrus,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Robert 
PrI,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  Richard  Dunham,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Con- 
sumer, environmental,  and  industry 
representatives  will  be  heard  during  the 
second  week  of  hearings. 

HEARINGS     ON     "SUNSET" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  will  open  a  new 
round  of  hearings  on  S.  2,  the  Sunset  Act 
of  1977. 

These  hearings  will  build  upon  the 
record  of  7  days  of  hearings  held  last 
year  by  the  subcommittee  on  S.  2925,  the 
precursor  of  S.  2.  We  plan  to  have  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  Carter 
administration,  as  well  as  from  outside 
experts  on  the  subject  of  congressional 
reform  and  program  evaluation.  We  hope 
to  have  testimony  from  interested  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well. 

The  hearings  we  held  last  year  were 
extremely  productive,  in  my  opinion.  In 
Uie  first  place,  they  helped  us  to  build 
the  case  for  the  kind  of  far-reaching  re- 
form which  "sunset"  proposes.  When  S. 
2925  was  first  introduced  last  winter,  we 
had  only  a  handful  of  cosponsors.  By  the 
end  of  the  94th  Congress,  however,  we 
had  almost  60.  And  we  already  have  more 
than  half  the  Senate  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2. 

But  more  importantly,  the  hearings 
last  year  were  most  helpful  in  guiding  us 
in  the  development  of  the  sunset  concept 
itself.  The  latest  version  of  the  bill,  S.  2, 
reflects  suggestions  for  Improvement  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  over  almost 
a  year's  work  on  the  legislation. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  trying  to 


adapt  this  new  idea  to  the  structure  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nevertheless,  reservations  about  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  sunset  concept  remain. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  we  can  get 
to  the  heart  of  those  reservations,  be- 
cause I,  for  one,  am  firmly  committed 
to  the  idea  and  believe  that  its  enactment 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  larger  effort  to 
bring  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  control. 

We  will  be  aided  immeasurably  in  this 
effort  this  year  by  a  new  administration 
committed  to  Government  reform  in 
general,  and  to  sunset  in  particular.  Our 
hearings  last  year  were  notably  lacking 
In  constructive  comments  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  executive  branch — the 
people  who  run  the  programs  we  are  try- 
ing to  bring  under  tighter  rein.  This  year, 
promises  to  be  different  in  that  regard, 
and  so  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  produc- 
tive year  for  sunset. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  are  sched- 
uled for  March  22,  23,  24,  28  and  29,  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the 
Dirksen  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
information  about  the  hearings  should 
contact  Ms.  Lucinda  Dennis,  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     OF     EDUCATION,     ARTS,     AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  March  11, 
1977,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts,  and  Humanities  of  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  701,  the  Emergency 
Educational  Assistance  Act. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  All  those  who  wish  to  submit 
statements  or  obtain  further  information 
with  regard  to  these  proceedings  may 
contact  Jean  Prohlicher,  counsel.  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities, 4228  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  202— 
224-7666. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  waa 
asked  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfaie  for  suggestions  as  the 
Carter  administration  embarks  upon 
major  reform  of  the  Nation's  welfare 
system.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  our  Government 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  my  views  to  Secretary 
Califano  on  the  welfare  issue.  I  en- 
deavored, in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
to  set  forth  four  principal  points. 

First.  That  adequate  work  incentives 
be  a  major  part  of  welfare  reform.  Too 
often  we  consider  only  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate food  or  cash  aid  and  not  the 
equally  important  value  of  work. 

Second.  That  strong  incentives  for 
work  be  coupled  with  the  assurance  that 
work  will  not  penalize  the  needy. 

Third.  That  realistic  eligibUity  limits 
be  set  in  order  not  to  insult  the  working 
taxpayers  or  make  almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  some  states  eligible  for  aid. 
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Fourth.  There  must  be 
simplicity. 

Also,  I  have  written 
land  of  the  Department  of 
and  Bert  Lance,  Director  of 
Management  and  Budget,  tc 
my  views  on  the  need  for 
and  revision  of  the  food  stanjp 
and  ways  to  approach  and 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ters    to    Secretary    Califano, 
Bergland.  and  Mr.  Lance  be 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

U.S.  SCNAlfc, 
OOMMTTTES  ON 

Washington,  D.C.,  Fe'br■ua^^ 
Hon  Joseph  A,  Califano,  Jr., 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D 

DzAR  Mb.   SECRrxART:   This  Is 
to  your  letter  of  January  28, 
my  views  on  welfare  reform. 

There   exists   such   a  diversity 
as  to  what  "reform"  Is  whether 
to  welfare  programs,   tax  law,  < 
subject   that   I   believe   the   terjn 
should  be  avoided.  In  my 
hope  to  clearly  express  what  I 
stay  away  from  a  uae  of  the 
"reform." 

The  problem  of  the  Interpretation 
Is  one  that  also  appears  In 
thorlzlnK  the  Aid  to  Pamtlles  Wjth 
ent  Children  program   (AFDC) 
"reasonable  work  expenses"  and 
Ing  S30  and   V^   of  earned  Incon^ 
examples.  I  can  assure  you  that 
gress  approved  the  amendment 
Security  Act  authorizing   "reas^ 
expenses".   It  was   never   inter. 
broadly    Interpreted    as    to   permit 
head  to  work  and  earn  monthly 
cess   of   $1,000   or   to   Include 
ments  on  an  automobile.  Nor 
"dl^egardlng  ■  Intended  tc  appl- 
that  was  not  reported  nor.  for 
was    "earned    Income"    Intended 
rents  and  royalties.  Clearlv.  a 
cleaning  of  the  AFDC  program 
implementation  Is  in  order. 

A  survey  of  State   welfare 
showed  that  the  malorltv  favorAl 
federal  financial  participation  with 
decreased  federal   administrative 
are.  In  essence,  descrlbtntr  a  blocjt 
preach.  A  program  of  this  type 
mended  by  the  Finance  Comn.l 
and  apDPOved  by  the  Senate  for 

Also.  I  believe  the  AFDC 
administered  by  people  clofe  to 
and  families  who  are  the 
program.  It  Is  and  must  remain 
oriented  program. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the 
Security   Income   nroBram    (SS^) 
which   vividly   portravs    the 
elated  with  actual  administration 
fare    program    by    the    federal 
Similar  types  of  problems,  only 
nifled  and  far  more  numerous,  wi 
federally    administered    AFDC 
addition,   a.<>slgning   the   admlni«; 
to  any  federal  agency,  such  as 
Revenue  Service,  will  result  In 
tlveness  to  the  primary  role  of  that 
This   has   bapptened    to   the 
Administration. 

Experiences  In  the  Finance 
firmly  convinced  me  and  many 
mlttee  members  that  any  major 
the  AFDC  program  should  be 
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several  areas  of  the  country.  Such  pilot  tests 
should  be  carefully  analyzed,  needed  changes 
made,  resulting  in  a  proven  success  before 
Congress  considers  national  implementation. 
Very  simply  stated,  I  believe  all  emnloyable 
persons  should  work  and  b3  productive.  In 
this  regard,  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  pro- 
gram a.<;  modlfred  in  1971,  has,  despite  limited 
federal  funding,  proved  very  successful.  It 
should  remain  as  an  essential  element  to  the 
AFDC  program  and.  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
a  tool  in  an  expanded  form  to  meet  our 
existing  unemployment  crises.  In  fiscal  year 
2  973.  65.000  WIN  participants  entered  em- 
ployment, resulting  In  34,000  families  going 
off  welfare  and  the  balance  receiving  a  re- 
duced AFDC  grant.  In  fiscal  year  1976.  182.000 
WIN  participants  entered  employment  with 
87,000  families  going  off  welfare  and  the  rest 
receiving  a  reduced  KFDC  grant,  a  substantial 
Increase  over  1973. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  child  support 
program  which  has  proven  successful  since 
its  first  year  of  operation.  It  is  important  that 
this  program  be  fully  staffed  so  that  it  can 
successfully  achieve  its  mission.  It  must  be 
continued  with  your  support  so  that  children 
can  attain  the  rights  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled and  so  that  the  appalling  growth  In 
the  percentage  of  families  receiving  AFDC 
due  to  continued  absence  of  one  parent  can 
be  reversed.  In  1973,  there  was  a  father  of  one 
or  more  of  the  children  absent  from  the  home 
la  95.6  percent  of  the  families  receiving 
AFDC. 

If  a  redesigned  AFDC  program  Is  consid- 
ered necessary,  I  believe  the  first  step  that 
should  be  taken  is  to  clean  out  ineligibles 
on  the  AFDC  rolls  and  to  correct  errors  re- 
sulting In  overpayments  and  underpayments. 
The  last  six  month  quality  control  review 
showed  6.5  percent  of  the  ADFC  cases  Ineligi- 
ble and  13.9  percent  of  the  cases  overpaid. 
When  converted  to  payment  errors,  this 
amounted  to  $243  million  In  payments  to 
ineligibles  and  to  $206  million  in  overpay- 
ments. The  $449  million  In  erroneous  pay- 
ments represents  10.5  percent  of  the  total 
payments  made  during  the  period.  The  prior 
quality  control  review  reflected  $529  million 
in  erroneous  payments,  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Total 
maintenance  payments  for  AFDC  amounted 
to  $9.6  billion  In  1976. 

Improvements  in  the  administration  of 
AFDC  would  result  In  decreasing  this  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  some  of  which  Is 
the  result  of  fraud. 

Due  to  the  length  of  time  before  any 
major  new  program  could  be  enacted  and  the 
budgetary  problems  confronting  any  costly 
new  program  at  the  present  time,  you  might 
want  to  consider  my  recommendations  for 
such  implementation  as  achievable  under 
existing  law. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
cerns this  nation's  food  assistance  programs 
which,  from  their  inception,  have  been  based 
on  the  conviction  that  no  citizen  should  go 
hungry  in  this  land  of  plentiful  food  sup- 
plies. Although  programs  and  the  agricul- 
tural economy  have  experienced  many 
changes,  this  fundamental  policy  Is  as  valid 
today  as  It  was  over  thirty  years  ago  when 
the  School  Lunch  program  began. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  Insure  that 
truly  needy  people  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet.  This  Is  the  need  that  the  food 
stamp  and  the  child  nutrition  programs  are 
aimed  at  and  the  need  that  should  be  para- 
mount when  we  consider  the  reform  of  fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

Although  I  realize  that  you  are  not  at  the 
present  time  ready  to  propose  any  single 
welfare  reform  package,  I  believe  that  which- 


ever approach  Is  ultimately  adopted  must 
provide  for  a  food  stamp  component  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  a  straight  cash  Income 
supplement. 

In  this  country  of  agricultural  abundance, 
and  sometimes  surplus,  public  consciousness 
win  not  tolerate  Americans  going  hungry. 
The  food  stamp  program  was  made  univer- 
sally available  because  the  direct  distribution 
of  commodities  was  found  to  be  an  InefBclent 
and  ineffective  m.eans  of  channeling  food  to 
hungry  people.  No  unified  cash  welfare  sys- 
tem can  do  as  effective  a  Job  of  preventing 
hunger  in  America  as  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  many  legitimate  demands  on  the 
disposable  Income  of  needy  families.  How- 
ever, nutrition  should  be  dealt  with  as  the 
paramount  demand.  The  only  effective  way 
to  deal  with  this  demand  is  through  a  food 
stamp  program.  And,  In  order  to  make  clear 
the  nutritional  purpose  of  the  program,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  retain  its 
responsibility  for  administering  the  program. 
There  have  been  problems  with  food 
stamps.  This  program  has  been  the  object 
of  ridicule  and  public  dlMatisfaction.  Nu- 
merous attempts  at  food  stamp  reform  were 
undertaken  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  94th  Congress. 
But,  it  Is  significant  to  note  that,  even  when 
program  abuses  were  front  page  news  in  the 
major  newspapers  of  this  country,  there  was 
no  serious  effort  to  eliminate  the  program. 
This  simply  evidences  a  recognition  of  the 
basic  value  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  failure  of  past  efforts  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  food  stamp  program  through 
straight  cash  grants  have  only  served  to 
highlight  this  point.  Three  years  ago,  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program  at- 
tempted to  "cash  out"  food  stamps,  only  to 
see  them  reinstated  almcst  immediately. 

It  is  also  my  firm  conviction  that  any  food 
stamp  component  of  the  welfare  reform 
package  should  retain  a  purchase  require- 
ment. Tnere  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  If 
the  purchase  requirement  Is  eliminated 
households  participating  In  the  program  will 
indeed  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet.  Furthermore,  the 
purchase  requirement  Is  a  means  of  instilling 
and  nurturing  the  self-respect  of  partici- 
pants and  of  allowing  them  to  budget  thett 
expenditures  as  other  American  households 
must  do. 

Unquestionably,  a  number  of  eligible  per- 
sons would  not  participate  in  a  food  stamp 
program  If  It  were  viewed  solely  as  charity  or 
a  handout.  With  the  purchase  requirement, 
participants  can  "buy"  Into  the  program  and 
thereby  retain  their  self-esteem.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  case  of  the  elderly. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  full  Senate  debated  the  food 
stamp  options  last  year.  Although  no  legis- 
lation was  enacted  last  year,  the  Issues  were 
focused.  My  current  views  on  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  reformed  are  contained  in 
Title  X  of  S.  275. 

In  the  process  of  our  debate  over  needed 
food  stamp  reforms,  I  believe  four  lessons 
were  learned  that  should  be  remembered  In 
in  your  formulation  of  a  welfare  reform  pro- 
posal. (1)  Adequate  work  incentives  for  re- 
cipients must  be  a  ma 'or  component  of  any 
set  of  reforms.  Too  often  we  consider  only 
the  need  for  immediate  food  or  cash  aid  and 
not  the  equally  important  value  of  work. 
(2)  Equity  for  those  who  do  work  must  be 
the  second  major  test  of  meaningful  wel- 
fare reform.  Strong  incentives  for  work  must 
be  coupled  with  the  assurance  that  work  will 
not  penalize  the  needy.  (3)  We  must  also  be 
careful  to  set  realistic  eligibility  limits  that 
do  not  insult  the  working  taxpayer  or,  as  do 
some  propiosals.  make  almost  half  the  popu- 
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latlon  of  some  States  eligible  for  aid.  (4) 
And,  finally,  decisions  on  each  component 
of  a  reform  package  must  be  made  with  ad- 
ministrative simplicity  constantly  in  mind. 
This  simplicity  Is  not  an  easily  achievable 
goal,  but,  in  the  end,  it  benefits  both  the 
recipient  and  the  taxpayer. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  Insuring  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  Is  also  evidenced  in 
the  child  nutrition  programs.  In  the  absence 
of  these  programs,  many  children  would  not 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  diet.  I,  therefore, 
believe  that  these  programs  should  be  maln- 
talnd  substantially  In  their  present  form  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion shouM  also  remain  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  your  efforts  toward  welfare  reform  pro- 
gress, the  discrepancies  between  welfare  pro- 
gram rules  and  those  for  the  food  stamp  and 
child  nutrition  programs  will  become  more 
evident.  I  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in 
your  efforts  and  specifically  I  would,  of 
course,  be  receptive  to  amending  the  food 
stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs  to  bring 
them  into  accord  with  your  final  reform 
package  to  further  Insxire  that  benefits  com- 
plement each  other  and  are  not  simply  pyra- 
mided. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmaook. 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrrrE  on 

ACRICULTURE    AND    FORESTRY, 

Washington,  DC,  February  24,   1977. 
Hon.  Bob  Bercland. 

Secretary,    U.S.   Department   of   Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  We  have  both  worked 
long  and  hard  toward  the  goal  of  meaning- 
ful food  stamp  reform.  My  commitment  to 
this  project  has  not  diminished  and  I  am 
confident  that  you  feel  the  same  way. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  solicited  my  views  on  welfare 
reform.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  convey  my  thoughts  on  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Work  Incentive  programs  to 
Mr.  Califano.  Since  many  of  the  points  I 
raised  in  that  letter  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  formulation  of  an  Administration  food 
stamp  bin,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Califano  for  your  consideration. 

Certainly  the  single  most  important  Issue 
in  any  consideration  of  food  stamp  reform 
measures  will  be  whether  to  eliminate  the 
purchase  requirement.  Because  it  is  so  cru- 
cial, I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  my 
thoughts  on  removing  the  present  require- 
ment that  all  but  the  poorest  food  stamp  re- 
cipients contribute  a  small  portion  of  their 
Income  toward  food  purchases. 

The  major  Justification  for  such  a  drastic 
shift  In  the  focd  stamp  program  is  that  many 
eligible  households  do  not  participate  pri- 
marily becau.se  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment. There  are  simply  no  reliable  empirical 
data  to  support  this  sweeping  proposition. 
Furthermore,  If  this  premise  Is  accepted  and 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  one  must 
accept  th^  nearly  total  destruction  of  the 
link  between  food  stamps  and  adequate 
nutrition,  along  with  an  end  to  the  food 
budgeting  aid  which  food  stamp  aUotmen'.s 
now  provide.  If  some  households  are  not 
now  choosing  to  contribute  a  minimal  por- 
tion of  their  Income  to  food  purchases 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  food  stamp 
purchase  requirement,  it  is  all  too  obvious 
that  few  of  those  brought  into  the  food 
stamp  program  by  removing  the  purchase  re- 
quirement would  elect  to  make  food  pur- 
chases— over  and  above  their  free  food  stamp 
allotment— sufficient  to  obtain  a  nutritional- 
ly adequate  diet. 


This  being  the  case,  the  nutritional  com- 
ponent of  the  program  Is  lost  and  presently 
participating  households  are  simply  provided 
with  Increased  purchasing  power  to  spend  as 
they  se  fit.  The  thrifty  food  plan  as  con- 
structed requires  very  careful,  frugal  food 
purchasing  in  order  to  achieve  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet.  With  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement,  participating  house- 
holds would  not  purchase  the  full  amount 
of  food  contained  in  the  plan  and  the  food 
stamp  program  as  a  nutrition  program  be- 
comes a  fiction.  If  the  purchase  requirement 
Is  eliminated,  the  program  would  become 
a  straight  income  supplement. 

Proponents  of  eliminating  the  purchase 
requirement  invariably  point  to  our  elderly 
population  as  being  among  the  primary 
"beneficiaries"  of  such  a  change.  I  simply  do 
not  accept  this  conclxislon.  Unquestionably. 
a  number  of  persons  would  not  participate 
In  a  "free"  food  stamp  program  viewed  solely 
as  charity  or  a  handout.  The  elderly,  particu- 
larly, have  great  pride  and  self-esteem.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  purchase  requirement  would 
be  a  blow  to  that  pride  and  self-esteem. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  reason  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  unique  and  has  not  been 
subject  to  the  amount  of  public  scorn  heaped 
on  the  categorical  welfare  program.?.  Is  that 
participants  must  "buy  in"  into  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  a  national  sentiment  In  favor 
of  self-help,  and  the  purchase  requirement 
Is  concrete  evidence  of  the  willingness  of 
participants  to  take  a  step  toward  self- 
improvement. 

A  third  problem  with  removing  the  food 
stamp  purchase  requirement  would  be  i';s 
cost.  No  matter  what  estimate  of  costs  is 
chosen,  this  dramatic  change  is  bound  to 
add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
food  stamp  budget  if  it  achieves  Its  pro- 
ponents' stated  goals.  Given  the  budget  limi- 
tations under  which  the  Federal  government 
must  operate,  this  can  only  mean  that  un- 
acceptable benefit  reductions  or  redistribu- 
tions would  ensue. 

Administrative  simplification  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  elimi- 
nating the  purchase  requirement.  However, 
this  administrative  simplification  would  be 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  removing  any  assur- 
ance of  participating  households'  nutrition 
and  health.  I  believe  this  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  administrative  simplicity. 

There  are  numerous  possibilities  for  in- 
creasing accessibility  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram that  do  not  involve  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement.  Many  of  these  possi- 
bilities, such  as  a  meaningful  variable  pur- 
chase system,  are  contained  In  3.  275.  I  be- 
lieve these  represent  a  better  way  to  Increase 
access  to  the  program. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  your  staff  as  we  progress  wlLh  our  con- 
sideration of  food  stamp  reform.  My  staff 
and  I  will  be  available  to  provide  and  aid 
that  you  feel  desirable. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMrVTEE   ON   Flt'TANCE, 

Washington,  DC,  February  24,  1977. 
Hon.  Bert  Iance, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  ar^d  Budget, 
Executive   Office   Building,   Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Director  :  As  you  know,  the  Pres- 
ident's Economic  Recovery  Package  proposes 
an   Increase   in    public   service   employment 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA) . 

This  would  create  290,000  public  service 
Jobs   for   fiscal    year    1977   at  a  cost   of   $0.7 


billion  and  726,000  such  Jobs  for  fiscal  year 
1978  at  a  cost  of  $3.4  billion. 

The  President  has  stated  that  It  Is  time 
to  take  people  off  of  welfare  and  put  them 
to  work  by  an  emphasis  on  Jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Also,  he  has  stated  that  It  takes 
time  for  the  economy  to  expand  and  provide 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

I,  of  course,  am  In  total  agreement  with 
this  position  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
work  ethic,  a  concept  that  is  deeply  In- 
grained in  our  national  spirit.  The  basic 
issue  Is  how  can  the  President's  goals  best 
be  attained.  I  believe  that  the  answer  may 
be  found  In  the  theory  and  operation  of  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN). 

Under  the  WIN  program,  AFDC  (Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children)  recip- 
ients are  required  to  register  for  and  be 
trained  for  employment.  Recipients  with  de- 
pendent children  under  the  age  of  six  are 
exempt  from  these  requirements.  The  pro- 
gram provides  manpower  training,  employ- 
ment services  and  opF>ortunlties,  and  sup- 
portive services.  Including  child  care  for 
WIN  families.  Participants  are  not  required 
to  accept  Jobs  If  child  care  Is  not  available. 
An  essential  feature  of  the  WIN  prceram  Is 
a  tax  credit  for  private  employers  who  hire 
WIN  registrants.  Currently,  It  Is  twenty  per- 
cent of  a  WIN  registrant's  wages. 

The  WIN  propram  works  very  effectively  in 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy.  Recent 
recessions  have  hit  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, and  related  industries  the  hardest, 
resulting  in  high  unemployment  rates  in 
those  sectors.  Amazingly,  at  the  same  time, 
the  service  sector  has  exoanded  and  created 
Jobs  for  those  In  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  As  1  see  It,  the  WIN  program  put  the 
unemployed  In  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

Statistics  abound  attesting  to  the  success 
of  the  WIN  protrram.  In  fiscal  years  1973 
through  1975,  297,000  WIN  re.^^irants  en- 
tered employment.  Of  these.  139.000  were 
taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  while  158.000  re- 
mained on  welfare  at  a  reduced  grant  As  a 
result  of  this  new  found  emn'.oymcnt.  the 
welfare  erants  (federal  and  state)  for  fiscal 
ye^Ts  1973,  1974.  and  1975  fell  by  385  million 
dollars.  In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
the  following  transition  quarter,  an  addi- 
tional 237,000  WIN  registrants  entered  em- 
ployment. Of  these,  105.000  Individuals  went 
off  welfare  completely.  The  WIN  program's 
success  is  all  the  more  significant,  because  the 
program  has  been  seriously  underfunded. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  most  unemployed 
want  to  work.  There  Is,  however,  a  need  for 
federal  asb-lstance  and  encouragement.  With 
increased  funding  and  greater  coordination 
between  OMB  and  tht  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
believe  the  WIN  program  and  philosophy  can 
attain  the  President's  enunciated  objectives. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
the  Admlnlstrailon  in  finding  more  efficient. 
less  expensive,  and  more  responsive  ways  for 
the  federal  government  to  meet  the  vmem- 
ployment  problem.  Like  you,  I  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  through  the  private 
sector.  It  was  with  this  thoupht  in  mind  that 
I  originally  proposed  the  WIN  program  in 
1967  and  its  subsequent  amendments.  Also,  I 
was  successful  in  Incorporating  this  concept 
in  the  food  stamp  reform  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  The  Senate  bill  patterned 
the  food  stamp  registration  requirement  on 
the  WIN  program. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  WIN  and 
Its  value  versus  other  programs,  or  ways  in 
which  the  WIN  concept  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  unemployment  crisis,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  on  me 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards.  I  am 

Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 
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SENATOR  S.  I.  HAYJlKAWA 


Presid  ;nt, 


Mr.   PERCY.   Mr 
benefit  of  Senators  who  wer( 
this  past  weekend  I  call  to 
tion   an   article  from   the 
Post  of  Sunday.  February  21 
one  of  our  new  colleagues, 
from  California   (Mr. 
well-written  article  by  Lou 
us  a  lively  and  interesting 
Senator    Hayakawa    who, 
short  tenure  in  this  body, 
become  known  for  his 
cisive  and  individualistic  styjie 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan 
sent  that  the  article  on 
KAWA  be  printed  in  the  RecArd 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
Is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Lou  Cannon) 

S.  I.  Hayakawa  was  the  comli 
1976  election  campaign,  the  ^ 
said  what  came  Into  his  head 
claimed   that   we   should   keep 
Canal  because  "we  stole  It  fair 
Callfornlans  laughed  all  the  wa  ' 
where  they  elected  Hayakawa  t< 
John  V.  Tunney. 

Now,   as   a   70-year-old 
Hayakawa  has  them  laughing 
first  weeks  In  ofTice  he  has  sur. 
leagues  by  leaving  the  preside 
ration  because  his  feet  were  i 
Ing  a  dull  Republican  gatherlr  g 
the  harmonica  and  dancing 
secretary,  and  startling  a 
of  partygoers  by  telling  them 
e  Republican  majority. 

Behind    the    unconven 
there  have  been  early  signs  tha 
ate  Hayakawa  does  not  intend 
role  of  court  Jester  of  the  Rep 

Ignoring  the  spate  of  Jokes 
many  of  which  center  on  his 
erence  for  an  afternoon  nap, 
curs  during  a  hearing — Haya 
centrated     on     sensibly     and 
learning  the  business  of  the 
he  has  mastered  an  Issue,  he 
self    with    the    grace    and 
semantlclst  he  is.  None  of  this 
prising  to  anyone  who  has 
kawa'8  academic  career. 

On  the  Panama  Canal  issue 
Hayakawa    has    without    an 
treated  from  his  campaign 
posing    negotiations    with 
toward  a  new  treaty. 

"The  United  States  entered 
with  Panama   to  establish   a 
and    mutually    acceptable 
tween  our  two  countries  than 
provides,"  declares  a  form  lettei 
Hayakawa   to   constituents   wri 
the  issue.   "Moreover,  failure 
negotiations  could  well  affect 
friendly  relations  with  Panama 
rest  of  Latin  America." 

Hayakawa's  letter  goes  on 
new  treaty  should  provide  for  ^ 
the  canal  for  the  United  States 
rights.   But   he  tacitly   accepts 
ownership  If  these  conditions 
sltlon  anathema   to  many  cc 

There  have  been  other  signs 
kawa  cannot  easily  be  fitted 
cal  mold.  He  ooposed  the 
Griffin  B,  Bell  for  Attorney 
Ing  that  Bell  was  "almost  too 
of  his  place  and  time  and 
fact  rather  than  being  a  nation^ 
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Oei  eral. 


He  pressed  repeatedly  for  the  pardon  of 
Iva  Togurl  D'Aqulno.  known  to  World  War 
II  veterans  as  '"Tokyo  Rose,"  and  Is  credited 
by  at  leeist  one  former  White  House  aide  with 
having  played  an  Influential  role  In  Presi- 
dent Ford's  decision  to  grant  that  pardon. 

Despite  his  age,  Hayakawa  was  one  of  four 
senators  to  support  a  Senate  reorganization 
report  that  would  have  eliminated  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  on  grounds  its  work 
could  easily  be  done  by  another  committee. 

"I  am  reminded  of  some  things  I  learned 
from  my  radical  students  at  San  Francisco 
State  in  the  1960s,"  Hayakawa  said  In  sup- 
port of  eliminating  the  committee.  "They 
kept  telling  me  that  inefficiencies  and  In- 
equities In  human  Institutions  continue  to 
exist  because  of  Influential  people  who  stub- 
bornly hang  on  to  the  existing  system  that 
gives  them  their  power  and  Influence  ...  As 
an  alleged  conservative  Republican,  I  find 
myself  peculiarly  on  the  side  of  those  push- 
ing for  change  right  now." 

One  change  that  Hayakawa  Is  pushing  for 
Is  thoroughly  predictable  on  the  basis  of  his 
1976  campaign.  He  has  called  for  allowing 
young  persons  to  work  for  30  per  cent  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  and  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  youth  emploj-ment 
legislation  that  wotild  allow  such  an  exemp- 
tion for  persons  under  18.  Not  even  Haya- 
kawa contends  that  this  amendment  has 
much  of  a  chance  In  the  present  session. 

California's  senior  senator.  Democratic 
whip  Alan  Cranston,  has  established  a  cor- 
dial relationship  with  Hayakawa.  Cranston 
believes  that  "sensible  conservatives"  In  Cali- 
fornia already  realize  that  Hayakawa  is  not 
one  of  their  own. 

"He's  unpredictable  and  will  cast  a  lot  of 
good  votes  and  a  lot  of  bad  votes."  predicts 
Cranston.  "I  don't  know  how  It  will  add 
wp,  but  It's  great  to  have  a  senator  who's 
individualistic  and  different." 

In  one  sense  Hayakawa's  political  career 
demonstrates  the  shallowness  of  political 
labels.  The  Canadian-born  Hayakawa,  pro- 
hibited by  U.S.  law  iTora.  becoming  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  until  1954,  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  Adlal  Stevenson  In  1956, 
and  he  remained  a  Democrat  until   1973. 

During  most  of  his  life  Hayakawa  was 
considered  a  ••liberal,"  largely  on  the 
strength  of  his  widely  used  1941  book,  "Lan- 
guage in  Action."  Hayakawa  wrote  the  book 
a.s  a  response  to  the  success  of  Hitler  and 
his  propaganda,  and  he  used  it  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  Nazi  anti-Semitism  and  the 
dangers  of  stereotypes. 

But  Hayakawa  became  typed  as  a  "con- 
servative" In  1968  and  1969  when,  as  presi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  State  College,  he  re- 
sisted demonstrators.  Overnight,  after  an  In- 
cident In  which  he  ripped  out  the  wires  of 
a  student  radical's  loudspeaker,  Hayakawa 
became  a  California  media  celebrity. 

The  Image  persisted  long  enough  for  Haya- 
kawa to  win  the  1976  Republican  senatorial 
primary,  where  he  was  lightly  regarded  by 
his  two  principal  opponents,  Robert  H.  Pinch 
and  Rep.  Alphonzo  Bell.  But  Bell  and  Pinch 
spilt  enough  votes  between  them  for  Haya- 
kawa to  win. 

So  he  came  out  of  the  primary  regarded 
as  a  "lucky"  candidate,  as  he  has  been  con- 
sidered lucky  all  his  life  He  was  at  first  a 
decided  underdog  against  Tunney. 

"There  is  no  way  for  Hayakawa  to  win 
this  election  but  he's  going  to,"  said  Ronald 
Reagan  aide  Lyn  Nofzlger  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  election.  Some  of  Tunney's  people 
couldn't  believe  It  even  after  the  votes  were 
counted. 

Lucky?  Maybe.  He  was  an  obscure  profes- 
sor of  English  who  gained  public  recognition 
by  writing  eight  books.   He   became  an   ex- 


pert tennis  player,  a  swimmer,  a  fencer  and 
a  Jazz  authority,  once  writing  a  jazz  column 
for  the  black  newspaper,  the  Chicago  De- 
fender. He  married  a  Caucasian  woman  when 
such  marriages  were  not  recognized  by  the 
law  In  California  and  socially  endured  the 
prejudices   such   a   marriage   then    Involved. 

His  colleagues,  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco  State  College,  formed 
differing  opinions  of  him.  Some  found  him 
fun  to  be  around,  others  thought  him  re- 
mote and  egotistical.  All  agreed  that  he  was 
a  remarkably  disciplined  man  who  made  a 
point  of  doing  well  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

"Whatever  he  does  totally  absorbs  him 
while  he  is  doing  it,"  says  a  colleague  from 
his  San  Francisco  State  teaching  days. 
"When  he  is  fishing,  fishing  is  the  only  thing 
that  Interests  him.  When  he  Is  listening  to 
Jazz  or  playing  an  Instrument,  nothing  else 
Intrudes." 

Discipline  would  seem  to  be  the  key  to 
Hayr.kawa's  personality.  He  relentlessly  cele- 
brates the  work  ethic  and  the  values  of 
those  who  sacrifice  to  get  ahead.  His  view 
that  a  man  can  make  something  of  himself, 
whatever  the  racial  or  economic  barriers,  has 
framed  his  political  views,  which  amount 
basically  to  a  near-deiflcalion  of  the  middle 
class. 

"If  I  become  a  popular  hero  it  is  because 
I  was  seen  as  a  person  who  stood  for  the 
ntlddle-class  values  and  if  people  flocked  to 
the  Republican  banner  at  that  time  It  Is  be- 
cause they  felt  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  the  party  where  middle-class  values  were 
really  cherished  more  than  they  were  in  the 
Democratic  Party."  Hayakawa  said  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  in  California. 

While  Hayakawa's  friends  and  staff  mem- 
bers describe  him  as  warm  and  friendly,  this 
Is  not  the  side  usually  seen  In  public.  In 
conversation  he  Is  abrupt  and  laconic.  He 
can  be  discursive  on  scholarly  points,  always 
in  academic  sentences  studded  with  "almost" 
and  "perhaps"  and  he  breaks  Into  a  direct 
or  profane  response  only  when  confronted 
with   a  question   he  does  not   care  for. 

When  Hayakawa  was  asked  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  about  an  initiative  on  the 
California  ballot  to  permit  greyhound  rac- 
ing, he  replied:  "I  don't  give  a  good  goddamn 
about  greyhounds,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
can't  think  of  anything  that  Interests  me 
less." 

But  he  has  a  sure  media  sense.  For  one 
thing  he  knows  the  value  of  symbols  to  the 
media,  and  he  has  made  his  own  favorite 
symbol,  the  tam-o'-shanter  he  wore  during 
the  San  Francisco  State  disorders,  the  ban- 
ner and  reminder  of  his  stand. 

He  also  knows  that  reporters  tend  to  rally 
to  the  side  of  the  underdog.  Recently.  Hay- 
akawa spent  45  minutes  on  the  telephone 
with  an  Oakland  tire  operator  whose  one- 
employee  shop  was  being  picketed  by  the 
Teamsters  union. 

"I  thought  they  should  pick  on  somebody 
their  own  size,"  said  Hayakawa. 

The  coverage  of  this  seemingly  random 
phone  call  made  Hayakawa  a  defender  of 
the  underdog  in  his  home  state.  He  won 
added  plaudits  a  few  days  later  when  he 
persuaded  a  Vietnam  war  hero  who  wanted 
to  give  his  medals  back  because  of  President 
Carter's  pardon  for  draft  evaders  to  Instead 
come  Into  his  Senate  office  and  talk  about 
his  feelings.  Before  he  left,  with  hLs  medals 
still  with  him,  the  Vietnam  veteran  had 
been  photographed  in  a  tam-o'-shanter  with 
Hayakawa. 

Hayakawa  hardly  seems  a  media  wizard  as 
he  bounces  through  the  Capitol  corridors. 
At  5-foot-6  he  shares  with  Sen.  John  Tower 
of  Texas  the  distinction  of  being  the  shortest 
senator.  Even  thotigh  Hayakawa  dresses  dls- 
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tlnctlvely  In  bright  plaid  sport3  Jackets,  he  Is 
frequently  confused  with  the  two  other  sen- 
ators of  Japanese  ancestry,  both  of  whom 
are  from  Hawaii. 

Hayakawa  does  not  seem  to  care.  He  seems 
oblivious  at  times  to  events  around  him, 
living,  as  an  aide  puts  It,  "In  a  vrorld  of  his 
own."  At  other  times  he  will  ftare  in  child- 
like fascination  at  a  painting  or  the  Senate 
subway  cars.  When  Hayakawa  attended  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  California  State  So- 
ciety, an  affair  that  is  by  tradition  strictly 
social  and  nonpartisan,  he  startled  his  largely 
Democratic  audience  with  a  detailed  speech 
on  how  to  create  a  Republican  majority. 
Hayakawa  said  afterward  that  an  aide  had 
told  him  the  meeting  was  a  Republican 
event. 

But  Hayakawa  has  always  been  a  serious 
•person — "far  more  serious  than  he  appears," 
observes  Cranston — and  those  who  have 
known  him  for  a  time  believe  that  his  gaffes 
and  his  difficulties  will  be  a  passing  pha.se 
because  Hayakawa  will  not  be  content  to  be 
a  Senate  Joke. 

"I  must  say  I'm  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  a  senator."  Hayakawa 
said  last  week.  "It  really  is  one  hell  of  a  big 
Job  and  It  demands  the  best  of  one.  I'm 
sorry  that  there  Isn't  time  to  give  matters 
the  attention  they  deserve.  It's  the  hardest 
woik  I've  ever  done  In  my  life." 


OLDER  AMERICANS  WERE  HEARD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  decision  on  February  1  to  retain 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  4,  reaffirmed  a  commitment 
to  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Wendell  Coltin  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Boston  Herald  American 
describing  New  England's  senior  citi- 
zens' opposition  to  the  dismantling  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging.  As  Frank 
Manning,  president  of  the  Legislative 
Council  for  Older  Americans,  said: 

It  sho^ws  what  can  happen.  The  people 
reacted  and  got  results. 

I  know  that  the  elderly  of  Idaho  and 
of  many  other  States  act«d  in  harmony 
with  their  New  England  counterparts. 
That  is  why  I  said  soon  after  our  vote: 
"This  grass  roots  effort  and  credit  for 
the  victory  belong  to  the  senior  citizens 
themselves." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  will  continue  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  older  Americans  and  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  find  remedies  for 
their  many  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Coltin 's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American,  Feb.  10, 
1977) 

Voice  op  People  Swayed  Vote  in  Senate 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 

If  you  were  one  of  those  persons  who  wrote 
to  your  United  States  Senators  to  make 
known  your  opposition  to  the  proposed  abol- 
ishment of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  you've  got  good  rea.son  to  be  proud  of 
yourself — and  the  American  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  your 
letter,  with  the  manv  others  received  by 
Senators  from  throughout  the  mainland — 
and  those  from  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  too — 
helped  Influence  the  90  to  4  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  retained  the  committee. 

The  Senators  heard  the  voices  of  the  peo- 
ple and  reacted. 


An  Interested  observer  to  the  proceedings 
told  this  writer  of  the  tremendous  "Impas- 
sioned" plea  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 
retain  the  committee.  Earlier,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  had  voted  S  to  4  In  support 
of  the  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  com- 
mittee and  put  its  work  under  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources. 

When  the  vote  was  "in,"  Sen.  Kennedy  told 
this  writer,  "This  committee,  on  which  I  am 
proud  to  serve,  will  continue  Its  past  record 
of  advocacy  and  commitment  to  the  nation's 
elderly." 

Letters  we  had  received  earlier  from  Sen. 
Kennedy,  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Ma.ss.), 
Sen.  Edmund  L.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  and  Sen. 
John  A.  Durkin  (D-N.H.),  In  response  to  a 
column  we  had  ■written  making  known  the 
fears  of  New  England's  elderly  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  dissolved,  gave  a.ssurance 
of  their  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Sen.  Brooke  wrote,  "With  Its  many  as- 
signed concerns,  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources  simply  cannot  give  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  as  is  needed 
and  as  the  Committee  on  the  Aging  now 
performs. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Aging,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
Committee's  record  of  accomplishment  for 
older  Americans.  Virtually  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation authorizing  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  appropriating  funds  for  these  programs 
bears  the  Imprint  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Aging.  If  we  are  truly  serious  about  our  com- 
mitment to  the  elderly,  we  will  keep  In  oper- 
ation the  Senate's  primary  and  effective 
guardian  of  their  welfare." 

Our  younger  readers — and  we  do  have 
many,  we  know  from  letters  and  telephone 
calls — have  got  to  be  pleased  for  the  elderly 
for  "winning  this  one"  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Only  In  America  could  they  win  a  fight  in 
the  United  States  Senate!  How  about  that? 

Seriously,  the  elders  spoke  their  piece;  and 
we  are  going  to  remind  you  of  something  you 
have  read  In  this  column  before.  Senior 
Power",  While  the  populace  has  been 
accustomed  In  recent  years  to  a  lot  of  "yak- 
king"  from  young  people  about  what's  wrong 
with  the  country  and  the  need  for  change  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  young 
people  don't  turn  out  to  vote,  notably  18 
year  olders  after  they  got  the  franchise;  but 
the  older  people  do  get  out  to  vote  and  also 
make  themselves  heard. 

Prank  J.  Manning,  president  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  for  Older  Americans,  frankly 
speaklns,  told  us  he  had  not  Ijeen  optimistic 
about  the  Senate's  overturning  the  Rules 
Committee.  We  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
revelation.  Manning  said.  "It  .shows  what  can 
happen.  The  peoole  reacted  and  got  results. 

"I  feel  both  Senators  Kennedy  and  Brooke 
should  have  great  credit  for  the  roles  they 
played  and  Sen.  Church,  too.  He  put  In  long 
hours  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  fight  to  have 
thi.s  Important  commute  retained. 

"The  senators  got  a  barrage  of  mallgrams 
and  letters  from  Massachusetts.  I  went  as  far 
as  Northampton  to  speak  to  groups  and  urge 
them  to  let  their  senators  know  their  feelings 
about  the  proposal.  It  was  very  unusual  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  be  overturned." 

Many  elders  couldn't  understand  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  proposed  change.  Still, 
change  is  always  hard  for  some  to  accept,  or 
understand.  We  are  reminded  of  the  story 
told  to  us  some  yeirs  ago  by  P.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, manager-treasurer  of  the  AFTr-CIO 
shoe  workers'  union  In  Haverhill.  A  woman 
worker  stood  before  him  and  asked,  "What 
has  happened  to  our  shoe  Industry?"  Mc- 
Carthy told  her.  "Look  down  at  your  feet." 
He  said  she  was  wearing  cheap  sneakers  Im- 
ported from  Japan. 

Well,  the  elders  of  Massachusetts,  New 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  country  weren't 


caught  flatfooted  on  this  one.  They  rose  to 
the  occasion  and,  as  tireless  Frank  Manning 
said,  the  Senate  reacted. 


FROM  THE  BLACKBOARD  TO  THE 
BEAT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  pressing  and  important  issues  for 
the  current  Congress  will  be  to  enact 
constructive  legislation  that  will  help 
curb  the  massive  and  soaring  crime  rate 
in  this  country.  Without  doubt  the  crime 
problem  in  this  country  is  extremely 
complex  and  undoubtedly  no  one  single 
piece  of  legislation  will  solve  all  parts  of 
the  problem.  Notwithstanding,  we  must 
press  forward  with  reasoned,  practical, 
and  irmovative  yet  compassionate  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  In  this  regard,  I  have 
already  introduced  or  cosponsored  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  which  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  consider  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  President,  much  is  written  today 
about  how  we  can  reduce  crime.  Many 
studies  are  undertaken  which  develop 
interesting  solutions.  We  have  all  seen 
many  of  these  articles  and  studies  which 
are  very  theoretical  and  lack  any  prac- 
tical value.  I  have  just  read  an  article 
by  Prof.  George  Kirkham  of  Florida 
State  University  which  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Professor 
Kirkham  for  his  perceptive  article  and 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

From  the  Blackboard  to  the  Beat;  How 
One  F*RorEssoR  Changed  His  Mind  When 
He  Changed  His  Occupation  From  Crimi- 
nologist TO  Cop 

(By  George  Kirkham) 

Imagine,  If  you  will,  plucking  a  criminol- 
ogy professor  from  the  staid  atmosphere  of 
his  campus  and  dropping  him  Into  the  midst 
of  one  of  America's  teeming  slums  every 
night  for  a  period  of  several  months.  Imag- 
ine divesting  him  of  the  familiar  trappings 
of  his  favorite  baggy  tweed  suit  and  substi- 
tuting In  Its  stead  a  blue  uniform,  badge  and 
gun. 

Just  what  sorts  of  things  might  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  to  an  academician  turned 
policeman,  particularly  if  he  happened  to  be 
someone  who  had  always  been  quite  critical 
of  the  police  role  in  our  society?  What 
changes  might  occur  In  his  attitudes  toward 
the  law  or  his  feelings  aljout  crime.  Its  vic- 
tims and  perpetrators? 

I  underwent  Just  such  an  occupational 
metamorphosis  during  the  second  half  of 
1973.  Challenged  by  a  number  of  my  under- 
graduate students  who  either  were  or  had 
been  policemen  and  who  disagreed  with 
many  of  my  classroom  statements  about  the 
police,  I  decided  to  become  a  policeman  my- 
self for  a  period  of  several  months  in  order 
to  examine  empirically  the  accuracy  of  some 
of  the  things  I  had  been  saying  and  ■writing 
about  the  police  and  crime  in  modem 
society. 

Actually,  it  sounded  at  the  time  like  an 
eminently  sensible  Idea  (notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  It  was  arrived  at  in  the  heat 
of  a  beer-fueled  debate  one  night  with  sev- 
eral of  these  young  policemen-students) .  I 
decided  that  I'd  had  quite  enough  of  being 
labeled  an  "armchair  theorist,"  and  I  there- 
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fore  began  attending  a  local 
at  night. 

After  four  months  of 
foreign  subjects  as  firearms 
childbirth  procedures  and 
gatton,   1   graduated  from  the 
prepared  to  embark  upon  a 
31-3?ear-old  rookie  patrolman 
my   students   that    the   "ex 
be  most  meaningful  if  I  were 
several    months   as    a   pollcemajn 
high-crime,  Inner-clty  beat  in 
ropolltan  area,  the  Idea  being 
self  to  as  many  of  the  stresse  i 
by  officers  In  such  locales  as 

A  suitable  city  and  assignment 
soon  Identified,  and   the 
chief  of  police  was  secured 
assured  me,   "if  you   can   meet 
trance    requirements     and     if 
enough  to  try  It,  I'll  put  you 
In.  95,"  a  beat  which  he  descrll^d 
his  city's  highest  incidence  of 
One  warm  June  night,  after 
way  through  a  maze  of  personn(  1 
I  found  myself  standing  on  the 
steps  ready  to  begin  work.  I 
ing  incredibly  awkward  and 
my  creaking  leather  and  new 
as  I  met  my  first  riding  partn^ 
with    the   other   men    for    the 
call. 

Even  after  my  months  of 
the  role,  I  didn't  think  of  myself 
man — certainly   not   in    the 
whole  thing  struck  me  as  a 
novel  and  exciting  research  pro, 
I  would  use  the  time-honored 
nique  of  participant-observer  t< 
closely.  It  was  to  be  months  la 
return  to  the  university,  befor ; 
realize  how  profoundly  the  ex 
affected  me  both  as  a  person 
scientist. 

Listening  to  the  tapes  I  bac 
night  in  my  apartment  after 
I  could  hear  slow  but  inexorable 
currlng  in  my  attitudes  toward 
lice  and  the  handling  of  crime  I 
What  happened?  Well,  while 
of  walking  the  proverbial  mile 
man's  shoes  didn't  transform  me 
Ing  right-wing  apologist  for 
It   did   leave   me   with   an 
appreciation  of  Just  what  he  is 
Let  me  share  with  you  some  of 
learned. 
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RAPE,     MTTRDER  :     IM 
PHENOMENA 

■Victims  of  crime  had  been 
tions  to  me  until  I  became  a  ^ 
most  criminology  professors,  a  v 
atlvely  inconsequential  bit  of  I 
a  number  on  a  chart  to  be  col*ly 
thodlcally  examined  in  an  effoft 
stand  the  etiology  of  crime 
murder — It  makes  no  difference 
remote.    Impersonal    phenomena 
same  perspective  characterizes 
of  ludges.  criminal  lawyers,  Juro^ 
officers  and  others  connected 
Inal  Justice  system.  They  all 
of  confronting   the  victims  of 
spectlvely.   In   a   highly  antiseptic 
environment. 

To  a  policeman — even  the  mo^t 
policemen — the    victims    of 
something  inescapably  personal 
at    witnessing    their   suffering 
literally  picking  up  the  pieces 
lives,    permanently   altered   the 
the  word  "victim"  In  my  lexicon. 

I   remember   one   night   earlv 
career  kneeling  on  a  rainy 
an  old   man   who  was   dying   fr^m 
wound  In  the  chest.  He  had  „ 
the  street  by  a  youth  gang  and 
anger  because  he  had  onlv  threfe 
his  person.  The  memory  of  tha ; 
and  too  many  others  like  It — is 
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police  academy     in  my  brain.  It  changed  me;  It  changed  my 
Ideas. 

I  had,  for  Instance,  always  been  an  ada- 
mant foe  of  capital  punishment.  As  a  crim- 
inologist, I  know  full  well  that  the  available 
studies  convincingly  demonstrate  that  cap- 
ital punishment  is  not  an  effective  deterrent 
to  honUcide.  Yet,  during  those  months  as  a 
policeman,  in  the  wake  of  personally  seeing 
innocent  people  killed  by  thugs,  I  began  to 
favor  the  selective  use  of  capital  punishment 
for  felonious  murder.  I  began  to  feel,  on  a 
very  personal  level,  that  certain  acts  are 
Intrinsically  so  heinous  in  a  civilized  society 
that  they  merit  loss  of  the  gift  of  life  itself. 
The  failure  to  exact  such  punishment  Itself 
devalues  the  worth  of  human  life. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  change  in 
my  thinking  is  not  the  product  of  rational, 
scientific  deliberation;  It  stems  from  the 
emotional  reaction  I  still  have  when  I  relive 
my  memories  of  the  lives  I  saw  senselessly 
destroyed.  To  my  university  colleagues,  who 
win  surely  be  appalled  to  discover  that  any 
modern  criminologist  can  seriously  advocate 
capital  punishment  on  a  retributive  basis,  I 
can  only  say:  seeing  one  shopkeeper  who  has 
been  calmly  executed  with  a  shot  In  the  back 
of  the  head  after  being  robbed  has  Infinitely 
more  Impact  on  one's  thinking  than  all  the 
books  and  articles  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten on  capital  punishment. 

A  COP  CAN'T  BACK  OFF  OR  PASS  THE  BtTCK 

Becoming  a  policeman  began  to  change 
my  mode  o'  thinking  about  a  great  many 
other  Issues.  The  whole  question  of  gun  con- 
trol, for  Instance,  ceased  to  be  an  academic 
matter  for  me  one  night  when  my  partner 
and  I  made  a  routine  traffic  stc^  of  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  stolen  car. 

My  short  career  as  a  policeman  nearly 
ended  that  night  when  the  driver  reached 
for  a  "Saturday  night  special"  as  I  examined 
his  license.  Finding  ways  to  keep  guns  out 
of  the  bands  of  criminals  has  held  an  al- 
most visceral  significance  for  me  ever  since 
that  night. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  long-standing  in- 
terest In  the  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  alcohol  abuse  in  our  society.  You 
only  need  to  see  one  child  crippled  by  a 
drunken  driver  to  have  your  calm  concern 
turn  into  Intense  anger. 

I  bad  always  taken  the  many  Inadequacies 
and  failures  In  our  system  of  criminal  Justice 
more  or  less  for  granted.  When  I  became  a 
policeman,  the  workings  of  the  very  system 
I  had  for  so  long  studied  In  the  abstract 
began  to  impinge  on  me  In  very  personal 
ways. 

I  remember  one  night  when  we  asked  the 
driver  of  a  double-parked  truck  that  was 
blocking  traffic  to  move  his  vehicle  out  of  the 
road.  Though  we  made  the  request  politely, 
he  refused  to  move  and  loudly  began  to  curse 
U3  for  harassing  him.  I  learned — the  hard 
way — that  In  such  encounters  some  people 
are  Imoervlous  to  reason  and  quickly  Inter- 
pret kindness  and  civility  as  weakness  and 
as  an  open  invitation  to  more  intense  dis- 
plays of  hostility. 

I  soon  exhausted  my  repertoire  of  counsel- 
ing techniques  (which  had  always  worked  so 
well  for  me  In  prison  and  probation  work 
settings)  In  trying  to  persuade  the  man  that 
we  were  only  doing  our  Job  and  that  It 
would  be  best  for  all  concerned  If  he  simply 
moved  his  truck.  He  refused. 

Suddenly  I  understood  what  It  meant  to  be 
in  Harry  Truman's  "the  buck  stops  here" 
position,  in  the  sense  that  a  policeman  In 
such  a  situation  can  neither  back  off.  and 
Ignore  the  problem,  nor  pass  It  on  to  some- 
one elce.  I  had  often  expressed  the  view  in 
class  that  policemen  are  far  too  ready  to 
report  to  the  u.«e  of  force,  yet  now  T  found 
myself  doing  exactly  that  as  we  tried  to  get 
the  man  out  of  his  vehicle.  A  scuffle  ensued 
during  which  a  large  and  angry  crowd  formed 
around  us. 
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At  one  point,  as  we  were  trying  to  hand- 
cuff the  man,  two  people  grabbed  me  and 
tried  to  get  my  service  revolver  out  of  Its 
holster,  an  attempt  which  Instantly  exposed 
me  to  a  variable  few  social  scientists  ever 
come  to  truly  appreciate :  the  flow  of  adrena- 
line. I  managed  to  break  free,  get  the  shot- 
gun out  of  Its  rack  In  the  cruiser  and  put 
out  an  emergency  call  for  assistance.  (A  note 
of  Irony:  I  had  always  said  that  shotguns 
In  police  cars  represent  "offensive  weapons" 
and  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  yet  had  we  not 
been  carrying  one  that  night  I  quite  possibly 
would  not  be  writing  these  words.) 

At  the  Jail  that  night  I  charged  the  truck 
driver  and  the  two  people  who  had  tried  to 
wrest  my  service  revolver  away  from  me  with 
"resisting  arrest  with  violence.'"  I  did  so 
with  what  proved  to  be  the  naive  expectation 
that  Justice  would  be  done,  that  the  suspects 
would  be  held  to  account  for  the  serious 
crime  with  which  they  were  now  charged. 

On  a  purely  personal  level,  this  wasn't  Just 
any  cop  who  had  been  assaulted.  This  was 
me!  That  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  I  was  accordingly  astonished — en- 
raged— when  the  trio  reappeared  on  our  beat 
the  following  night  and  were  allowed  to  plead 
to  "breach  of  peace."  In  time,  I  would  learn 
that  the  badge  and  uniform  afforded  me 
little,  If  any,  protection  against  assault,  and 
that  society  and  its  courts  seem  to  expect 
the  police  officer  to  accept  his  own  periodic 
victimization   as   an   occupational    hazard. 

As  the  months  went  by,  I  came  to  realize 
that  I  was  Involved  In  essentially  a  losing 
game.  I  had  thought,  in  the  beginning,  that 
I  would  be  able  to  apply  much  of  my  formal 
knowledge  about  crime  and  criminals  on  the 
streets  of  Beat  95.  I  found  that  It  was  not 
possible. 

However  much  I  thought  I  knew  about  the 
social  and  psychological,  or  the  economic 
basis  of  violent  crime,  I  found  that  It  mat- 
tered little  once  some  youth  on  my  beat 
walked  Into  a  store  with  a  gun  In  his  hand. 
Time  after  time,  I  found  myself  forced 
against  my  will — forced  by  the  realities  of 
my  new  environment — to  deal  with  other 
human  beings  on  a  very  primitive  level.  As 
the  weeks  and  months  went  by,  I  began  to 
succumb  to  the  very  cynicism  and  sense  of 
futility  I  had  always  condemned  In  police- 
men. 

One  night,  toward  the  end  of  my  third 
month  as  a  patrolman,  we  stopped  a  well- 
knovra  addict  who  happened  to  be  holding  a 
"kit"  but  no  narcotics.  I  found  myself  urging 
my  partner  that  we  Just  destroy  the  para- 
phernalia and  turn  him  loose.  "Why  book 
him?"  I  heard  myself  say.  "It  won't  do  any 
good.  You  know  it  never  does  any  good!" 
I  had  been  watching  criminals  beat  the 
Justice  system  for  barely  three  months,  and 
already  I  was  becoming  deeply  bitter  and 
cynical  about  my  role.  What  must  It  be  like 
for  a  cop  after  10  or  20  years?  I  wondered. 

STHEET    justice:     MEASTJBED     IN     SECONDS 

Doubtless  one  of  the  hardest  things  about 
becoming  a  policeman  for  me  was  losing  the 
luxury  of  time.  University  professors  exist 
In  a  highly  contemplative  environment,  one 
which  affords  oceans  of  time  in  which  to 
make  even  the  smallest  of  professional  de- 
cisions. Take  a  book  off  the  shelf.  Talk  it 
over  with  a  colleague.  Analjrze  it.  A  police- 
man's world  is  something  altogether  different. 
It  is  a  place  where  even  the  gravest  of  de- 
cisions affecting  the  lives  of  others  Is  often 
measured  In  terms  of  seconds.  Even  now.  It 
makes  me  anxious  to  recall  some  of  the  split- 
second  decisions  I  found  myself  forced  to 
make  during  those  months. 

I  remember  one  night  when  I  came  close 
to  killing  another  man  over  what  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  aluminum  whis- 
key flask.  A  stUDld  whiskey  flask!  Yet,  to 
this  day  I  would  swear  that  it  was  a  gun. 
He  was  chaslne  a  woman  down  the  middle 
of   a   ghetto    street,    shouting    that   he   was 
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going  to  kill  her.  As  the  woman  ran  toward 
our  patrol  car,  in  the  dark,  she  screamed 
that  he  had  a  gun.  Then  I  could  see  the  flash 
of  the  "gun"  In  his  hand  as  he  ran  toward 
us.  In  his  drunken  state,  he  ignored — or 
maybe  never  heard — our  commands  to  stop. 

I  remember  a  sickening  sense  of  nausea  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach  and  the  blcod  pound- 
ing In  my  ears  as  I  ducked  behind  one  of  the 
cruiser's  doors  and  tried  to  steady  my  gun 
with  both  hands,  still  shouting  at  the  man 
to  stop.  My  gun  was  within  a  few  trigger 
pounds  of  going  off  when  the  man  stopped 
abruptly  and  dropped  the  flask.  When  I  dis- 
covered what  It  was,  I  Just  stood  there 
trembling,  trying  to  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  to  me — not  to  mention  how 
I  would  have  felt  for  the  rest  of  my  life — if 
I  had  shot. 

Incidents  such  as  the  one  I  have  Just 
described  are  always  so  clearcut  when  they 
are  analyzed  and  discussed  In  retrospect  in  a 
court  of  law  or  at  an  Internal  affairs  division 
hearing.  Yet  I  discovered  during  those 
months  as  a  professar-tuincd-pollceman  that 
such  things  as  the  law  and  police  department 
policies,  however  precise  and  unequivocal 
they  might  appear  on  paper,  are  quite  an- 
other matter  when  they  must  be  applied  on 
the  streets  by  very  fallible  people  operating 
under  Irdescrlbable  emotional  pressure. 

Pel  haps  the  greatest  single  lesson  to  come 
out  of  my  experiment  was  the  discovery  that 
I  was  very  fallible,  and  that  placing  a  pro- 
fessor of  crimlnciogy — or  a  lawyer  or  a 
Judge — In  a  police  uniform  is  apt  to  elicit 
from  him  reactions  quite  similar  to  those  of 
other  men  who  wear  it.  The  dLscovery  is  shat- 
tering. Nothing  is  ever  quite  the  same  after- 
wards. 


IDAHO'S  ASSISTANT  STATE  HEALTH 
OFFICER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  a  pioneer  in  the  recognition 
of  nurse  practitioners  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  health  care  delivery  system  in  rural 
areas. 

Now  Idaho  has  taken  unprecedented 
action  by  naming  a  nurse  practitioner, 
Mrs.  Bee  Biggs,  as  assistant  State  health 
oflBcer.  In  this  role,  Mrs.  Biggs  i.":  respon- 
sible for  integrating  the  Idaho  State 
health  plan  'with  the  Individual  plans  of 
the  seven  State  health  district.s,  along 
with  improving  access  to  primary  care 
services  for  all  Idaho  citizens.  In  this  lat- 
ter role  she  has  promoted  more  extensive 
use  of  nurse  practitioners,  through  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  health 
clinics  staffed  by  nurse  practitioners,  and 
by  counseling  communities  and  agencies 
on  use  of  nurse  practitioners. 

Bee  Biggs  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  health  care  delivery 
system  in  Idaho,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Slate  that  the  importance  of  the  nursing 
profession  has  been  fully  recognized  and 
integrated  into  a  health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  professional 
journal  of  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Nurse,  describing  Mrs. 
Biggs'  achievements,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Idaho  Nurse  Brings  Enthusiasm  to  State 

Post 

(By  Richard  D.  Hadley) 

Bee  Biggs,  a  registered  nurse  who  Is  assist- 
ant state  health  officer  of  Idaho,  bristles  at 


the  thought  of  being  considered  an  office- 
bound  government  official. 

"This  is  Just  not  a  desk-armchair-bureau- 
crat Job  from  Boise,"  she  declares.  "And  that's 
what  makes  it  fun." 

A  family  nurse  practitioner,  Ms.  Biggs  has 
held  the  position  since  It  was  created  last 
April.  "As  far  as  I  know  there  is  at  present 
no  counterpart  in  the  nation  where  a  profes's- 
ional  nurse  serves  as  assistant  state  health 
officer  with  full  sharing  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities," she  commented. 

Ms.  Biggs  has  approached  her  duties  en- 
thusiastically. She  directed  development  of 
Idaho's  first  cooperative  public  health  plan, 
traveled  throughout  the  state  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  liaison  with  seven  health  dis- 
tricts and  other  health  organizations  and 
promoted  more  extensive  use  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners. 

In  fact,  a  heavy  workload  led  her  to  re- 
sign recently  as  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
Nurses'  Association  Board  of  Directors.  How- 
ever, she  retains  membership  on  the  ANA 
Council  of  Family  Nurse  Practitioners  and 
the  certification  board  of  the  Dlvl.?lon  on 
Corr.munity  Health  Kursing  Practice. 

The  idea  of  having  an  office  of  assistant 
state  health  officer  with  a  registered  nurse  in 
ch.-irge  came  from  John  T.  Ashley,  M.D., 
Idaho  state  health  officer.  A  newcomer  to 
Idaho,  Dr.  Ashley  began  his  Job  in  early 
1974.  He  soon  perceived  a  need  for  a  nurse 
In  the  division  of  health  administration 
since  more  than  80  percent  of  Idaho's  pub- 
lic hcnlth  services  are  delivered  by  nurses. 

Dr.  Ashley  sought  the  aid  of  Idaho  Nurses' 
Association,  nurne  educators  ard  administra- 
tors in  the  state  to  develop  qualifications 
and  a  Job  description  for  the  new  position. 
Ms.  Biggs  was  selected  from  a  field  of  nine 
applicants. 

IMMEDIATE    TASKS 

One  of  the  new  health  officer's  first  tasks 
was  preparation  of  a  200-page  state  public 
health  blueprint.  Integrating  plans  cf  Idaho's 
seven  autonomovis  health  district  with  the 
program  plans  of  the  state  division  of  health. 
In  addition  Ms.  Biggs  is  to  direct  evaluation 
of  the  combined  product  on  six-month  inter- 
vals after  Its  adoption. 

"This  is  In  compliance  with  the  1974  fed- 
eral health  planning  act.  The  Idaho  public 
healtit  plan  will  become  part  of  a  statewide 
health  plan,"  she  explained. 

Another  important  aspect  of  her  Job  Is  Im- 
proving access  to  primary  care  services  for 
all  Idaho  citizens. 

"I  encourage  appropriate  use  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners in  public  and  private  health  care 
Eettin';;s.  Studies  have  shown."  she  said,  "that 
many  small  communities  cannot  economi- 
callv  support  physicians. 

"But  costs  to  communities,  health  districts, 
the  state  and  federal  government  are  de- 
creased by  use  of  nurse  practitioners  in  place 
of  doctors.  The  cost  per  hour  is  considerably 
less  to  provide  the  same  high  quality  health 
care,"  she  added. 

To  educate  the  publi",  governmental  agen- 
cies and  health  care  provider.'-  (including 
nurses)  about  nurse  practitioners,  Ms.  Bi^gs 
convened  a  meeting  this  ppst  August  of  a 
dozen  leading  nurse  practitioners  in  Idaho. 
The  endeavor  helped  to  prepare  nurse  prac- 
titioners as  spokespersons  for  their  disci- 
pline. 

As  a  result  six  conferences  were  later  con- 
ducted around  the  state  publlclrtng  the 
scooe,  advantages  and  luttire  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners. 

Her  a-'sistance  to  state  residents  often 
takes  a  more  direct  approach,  such  as  coun- 
seling communities  and  agencies  on  use  of 
nurse  practitioners. 

She  described  a  small  rural  community 
(population  800)  In  southern  Idaho  that  had 
formed  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  establish  a 
nurse  practitioner  clinic.  "I  helped  to  recruit 
nurse  practitioners  and  develop  appropriate 


nurse  practitioner-physician  linkage,"  she 
noted.  "I  also  brought  the  community  Into 
contact  with  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  which  could  provide  financial  sup- 
port." 

PRO'fESSIONAL  BACKGROUND 

A  diploma  graduate  in  the  1960s  of  College 
of  Medical  Evangelists  (a  hospital  program  at 
that  time;  now  Loma  Linda  University,  Loma 
Linda,  Calif),  she  later  earned  a  B.SJ*.  from 
University  of  Nevada-Reno  and  a  PNP  cer- 
tificate from  University  of  Utah-Salt  Lake. 

Prior  to  her  present  position,  she  practiced 
medical -surgical  nursing  in  a  hospital, 
provided  inservice  education  in  an  acute  care 
setting,  served  as  a  public  health  nurse  In  a 
rural  Nevada  county  and  was  a  famUy  nurse 
practitioner  in  association  with  a  physician 
In  V/innemucca,  Nev.  Her  background  as  a 
Flrt*  staff  member  for  the  Idaho  Division  of 
Mount  State  Regional  Medical  Program  sup- 
plied valuable  preparation  for  her  new  as- 
signment with  the  state  of  Idaho. 

"None  of  these  experiences  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  supreme  commitment 
and  support  I  continually  receive  from  my 
family,  "  Ms.  Biggs  said.  Her  husband,  Cree. 
is  a  bloanalyst  with  the  Idaho  Laboratory  Im- 
provement prcjram.  They  have  four  chUdren. 
acres  39  to  25. 

Concerning  her  work,  she  admitted  to  one 
disadvantage  in  being  assistant  state  health 
officer.  She  misses  clinical  practice  and  pa- 
tient contact.  "It  is  my  only  sense  of  con- 
flict." 

But  there  are  many  benefits  to  the  pc»ltlon. 
One  Is  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  her  office 
in  Boise  and  travel  to  each  multi-county 
health  district  every  six  weeks.  This  enables 
her  to  maintain  contact  with  other  health 
officials,  citizens  and  the  scenic  Idaho  out- 
of-doors  which  she  loves. 

"Idaho  is  a  beautiful  state.  I  see  all  of  It 
quite  frequently  and  in  all  seasons." 

Suminlnc  up  her  feelings  about  her  unique 
po.'iltlon  as  assistant  state  health  officer,  she 
commented:  "It's  an  opportunity  to  really 
influence  public  health  services  from  a  nurs- 
ing perspective." 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN  JOE 
SKUBITZ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Lincoln  Day 
in  Kansas  is  the  annual  get-together  of 
the  Republicans  from  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District.  This  year  most  of  the 
attention  at  Lincoln  Day  was  focused 
on  their  Congressman,  Joe  Skubitz. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about 
tliat,  but  there  was  something  special 
about  it  this  year,  because  this  year  he 
used  this  traditional  forum  to  announce 
his  retirement.  Joe  Sktjbitz,  Lincoln  Day, 
and  southeast  Kansas  all  sort  of  go  to- 
gether. And  while  they  will  never  go 
anart,  it  will  seem  strange  to  have  the 
Fifth  District  represented  in  Congress 
by  anyone  else. 

Joe  is  a  rather  colorful  character  who 
could  keep  a  Lincoln  Dav  crowd,  or  any 
other  crowd,  entertained  with  hi<;  lively 
stories  and  anecdotes.  However,  he  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  just  colorful.  He 
is  an  extremely  hard-working  Congress- 
man who  has  represented  his  district  in 
Congress  with  great  forcefulness  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  for  the  opin- 
ions and  attitudes  of  southeast  Kansas. 
Southeast  Kansas  is  something  special 
and  is,  in  certain  resoects,  different  from 
other  sections  of  Kansas.  Likewise,  Joe 
Skubitz  is  something  quite  special  and 
quite  unique. 
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First  of  an,  he  is  the 
miner  and  there  are  not  too 
in  Kansas  you  can  grow 
son  of  a  corI  mi".pr.  Joe 
in  his  father's  footsteps, 
T/as  not  because  of  anv  av: 
v/ork.  In  fact,  he  worked 
get  his  bachelors  and 
from  Kansas  State  Colle'^e 
and  early  demonstrated  th 
tion  which  would  carry  hin 
House    of   Representatives 
with  his  education,  he  wa; 
a  teacher  and  principal  in 
high  and  high  schools.  Through 
riod,  he  coached  basketball, 
debate  and  taught  dramatics 
In  fact,  he  had  a  major  interest 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
played    baseball    on    his 
played  basketball  and  football 
school,    and    semiprofessio|ial 
and   basketball.   At   least 
speaking  skills  which  he  ^ 
acquired  In  high  school  an( 
bate. 

EARLY    l>OLmCAL    CARfER 

He  began  his  leeal  educa' 
bum  Law  School  but  finished 
Washington  University 
Ington  because  he  had 
Ington  to  work  as  admlnistia 
ant  to  Senator  Clyde  Reed.  I 
to  work  for  Senator  Andrev 
In  1962.  he  entered  the  po 
on  his  own  behalf  and  defeated 
,cumbent   Republican    _  _. 
141  votes.  That  was  the  onh 
election  which  Joe  was  evef 
others  were  walkaways  for 
become  readily  apparent  when 
to  the  Fifth  District  to  talk 
who  have  elected  him 
Congress. 

CLOSE    TO    HIS    CONSTITT^NTS 

The    affection    of   those 
readily  apparent,  and  the 
affection  is  equally  as  obvidus 
never  been  far  away  from 
back  home.  Peoole  there 
background  and  his  hard  w 
cation.  When  they  speak 
recognize  that  here  is 
derstands  the  problems  of 

His    background    staved 
throuehout  his  career.  He 
where  he  came  from.  Otherfe 
got  how  hard  he  worked  to 
gress  and  they  rewarded  hin  i 
ing  him  again  and  again. 

IN    TtTNE    WITH    HIS 

However,  his  popularity  w 
solely  on  personality  or  adr^iiration 
represented  the  people  of 
because  he  was  in  tune  with 
His  opposition  to  the  Praii^ie 
Park  mirrored  the  concerns 
stituents,  as  did  his  oppositi  m 
farm  regulations.  As  rankini 
the  House  Interior  Commiitee 
had  an  Influence  on  park  m4'^ters 
matters  of  concern  to  the 
trict  with  a  mining  backgroiiid 
tion.  he  is  an  Influential  member 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Compierce 
mit^^ee  and  is  ranking  on 
tation    and    Commerce 
One    important    achievement 
keeping  the  Kansas  Army 
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plant  open.  Joe  has  done  a  lot  for  his 
district. 

Of  course,  Joe  will  not  be  leaving  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation  for  al- 
most 2  years,  but  when  he  does,  south- 
east Kansas  will  be  lo'-ing  a  unique 
spokesman,  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man, and  one  of  the  region's  great 
assets. 


WATER  POLLUnON 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  now 
in  session  in  Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  res- 
olution which,  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league, Senator  Nunn,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Georgia    House    or    Representatives — H.R. 

No.  126 
A  resolution  urging  the  Georgia  Delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress  support  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  funding  to  clean  up 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls  (PCB's)  In  the 
lakes,  streams  and  rivers  of  this  Nation; 
and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  polychlorlnated  blphenyls 
(PCB's)  are  chemical  compounds  which  have 
an  application  in  a  wide  variety  of  consumer 
products  and  industrial  equipment;    and 

Whereas,  although  the  first  production  of 
PCBs  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1929, 
little  was  known  of  the  possible  harmful  ef- 
fects of  this  chemical  upwn  the  environment 
until  quite  recently;   and 

Whereas,  studies  indicate  PCB's  are  toxic 
to  aquatic  life,  are  biologically  accumulative, 
persist  in  the  environment  for  a  long  time 
and  may  have  a  serious  health  impact  on 
human  beings;  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  source  of  PCB  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  is  from  waste 
streams  into  recevlng  waters;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  contamination 
Federal  and  State  authorities  have  forced  the 
closing  of  certain  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams 
to  fishing,  and  in  Georgia  such  contamina- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Coosa,  Ktowah  and  Oostana- 
ula  rivers  to  commercial  fishing;   and 

Whereas,  the  mere  closing  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams  does  nothing  to  ameliorate  the 
problem  of  such  chemicals  continuing  to 
contaminate  the  environment;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
that  the  members  of  this  Body  do  hereby 
urge  the  members  of  the  Georgia  Delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congre.ss  to  use  their 
influence  and  persuasive  powers  to  entourage 
the  adoption  of  federal  legislation,  baclted 
by  federal  funding,  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  clean  up  PCB's,  as  well  as 
other  harmful  contaminants,  from  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  streams  of  this  Country;  be  It 
further 

Resolved  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  hereby  authorized  and  In- 
structed to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  Delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  INITIATES  AD- 
VISORY  COMMITTEE    REVIEW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  commendable  ac- 
tion regarding  Federal  advisory  commit- 
tees taken  by  President  Carter  last  week. 


He    has    directed    a    Government-wide, 
zero-base  reviaw  of  all  such  committees. 

In  his  memorandum  to  agency  heads 
the  President  pointed  out  that  advisory 
committees  can  be  of  great  value,  but 
that  many  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
His  review  will  require  agency  heads  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  compelling 
need  for  a  committee,  whether  the  mem- 
bership is  balanced  and  whether  it  con- 
ducts its  business  openly. 

President  Carter  has  also,  I  am  pleased 
to  not3,  urged  agency  heads  to  confer 
with  Congress  regarding  any  statutory 
advisory  committees  whose  continuance 
is  questionable.  I  hope  that  the  standing 
committees  will  complement  this  review 
by  adhering  strictly  to  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public 
Law  92-463),  which  deals  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  existing  and  pro- 
posed advisory  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
President  Carter's  February  25  memo- 
randum and  the  accompanying  release 
issued  by  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mem.orandvim:  For  the  head  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies. 
Subject:   Review  of  Advisory  Committees. 

Advisory  committees  can  be  of  great  value. 
Th<»y  may  contribute  to  the  "openness"  of 
governmental  decisionmaking,  and  provide 
talent  and  opinions  not  otherwise  available. 
However,  many  existing  committees  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  or  are  not  providing 
truly  balanced  advice  and  recommendations. 

The  Congress  reflected  a  similar  concern  In 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L. 
92-463),  which  assigned  committee  manage- 
ment responsibilities  to  the  President,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  to  the  heads  of  agencies.  In  the 
first  year  after  enactment,  the  number  of 
committees  was  reduced  by  250 — and  the 
number  has  remained  about  the  same  ever 
since. 

Accordingly,  I  am  ordering  a  government- 
wide.  Ecro-base  review  of  all  advisory  com- 
mittees, with  the  presumption  that  com- 
mittees not  created  expressly  by  statute 
should  be  abolished  except  those  (1)  for 
which  there  Is  a  compelling  need;  (2)  which 
win  have  truly  balanced  membership;  and 
(3)  which  conduct  their  business  as  openly 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  law  and  their 
mandate.  Tlie  Director  of  OMB  will  provide 
you  and  your  staff  with  instructions  for 
carrying  out  the  agency  reviews,  which  are 
to  be  completed  and  submitted  to  OMB  by 
April  15.  1977  Each  agency  should  provide 
for  open  and  public  participation  In  Its  re- 
view process  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  an  expeditious  review. 

I  also  urge  you  to  confer  with  Congress 
about  abollohlng  any  advisory  committees 
created  by  statute  which  you  do  not  believe 
meet  these  standards. 

I  consider  this  an  Important  part  of  our 
effort  to  Improve  the  organization  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  government.  To  en.sure  that  It 
is  successful,  I  am  requesting  that  you  as- 
sume personal  responsibility  for  the  review 
incofar  as  your  agency  Is  concerned. 

I  hope  for  promot  results  from  this  effort. 
Specifically,  I  hope  that  the  number  of  ad- 
visory committees  will  be  sharply  reduced, 
and  that  approorlate  changes  In  membership 
will  be  made  wherever  necessarv.  Moreover,  I 
want  you  to  undertake  a  contlnxilng  effort 
to  assure  that  no  new  advi'^ory  committees 
are  established  unless  thev  are  essential  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  government. 

Jimmy  Carter. 


March  1,  1977 
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White  Hovse  Release 


The  President  today  Issued  a  memorandum 
to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  ordering  a  government- wide,  zero- 
base  review  of  all  advisory  committees. 

There  are  465  advisory  committees  which 
are  authorized,  but  not  mandated,  by  law 
(e.g.  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  In  his  dis- 
cretion to  establish  a  committee  to  .  .  .") . 
The  cost  of  these  committees  In  1976  was 
$17.8  million. 

There  are  482  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  the  general  statutory  authority 
of  Department  Secretaries  or  executive  or 
Independent  agency  heads;  these  cost  $15.3 
million  In  1976. 

There  are  also  209  advisory  committees 
created  by  statute,  which  cost  $20.7  million 
m  1976. 


WILLIAM  SCRANTON  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  is  approaching  univer- 
sality in  which  the  world,  at  long  last, 
will  have  a  truly  international  organiza- 
tion. The  growth  from  some  50  nations 
31  years  ago  to  its  present  size  of  147  has 
enabled  the  institution  to  focus,  for  bet- 
ter or  worse,  on  a  larger  view  of  the 
world. 

Yet,  with  this  growing  universality 
there  has  also  been  a  commensurate  in- 
crease of  disenchantment  with  the  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  are  legitimate.  Many  of 
them  are  not  when  placed  in  the  proper 
context  of  how  the  United  Nations  has 
evolved  from  its  early  beginnings  in  San 
Fi-ancisco  when  the  United  States  and 
her  Western  European  allies  dominated 
the  institution. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  William  Scran- 
ton,  reflected  on  the  pressnt  .state  of  this 
vital,  yet  maligned.  International  institu- 
tion during  a  recent  interview  which  ap- 
peared in  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  February  21. 

In  commenting  on  some  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  U.N.,  particularly  those 
resolutions  which  have  passed  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  recent  years  which  have 
antagonized  both  our  policymakers  and 
the  American  people,  the  Ambafsador 
noted : 

Maybe  that's  a  good  thing  because  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  getting  a  lot  of  veuting- 
of -spleens  over  with,  and  people  who  are  very 
upset  about  things  can  yell  and  screaxn  and 
produce  resolutions. 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Scranton. 
One  of  the  U.N.'s  most  vital  functions  is 
its  ability  to  act  as  a  safety  valve.  It  has 
come  to  be  an  international  forum  for 
the  underdeveloped  nations  where  they 
can  prick  the  consciences  of  the  rich 
nations.  For  many  of  the  less  developed 
nations,  the  U.N.  provides  the  only  forum 
in  which  their  voices  can  be  heard  effec- 
tively. It  is  in  this  forum  that  these 
countries  hope  to  win  critical  trade  con- 
cessions, present  their  cases  for  aid.  eco- 
nomic assistance,  emergency  relief,  and 
force  the  big  powers  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  their  concerns. 

In  essence,  much  of  the  political  ma- 
neuvering and  rhetoric  within  the  U.N. 
on  the  part  of  the  less  developed  nations 
Is  based  upon  legitimate  economic  and 
social  grievances.  It  is  the  political  tool 


which  Is  wielded  In  order  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  Industrialized  West  on 
vital  International  economic  matters. 

I  can  remember  when  the  concerns  of 
the  so-called  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order  were  being  raised  in  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  dur- 
ing the  early  1960's.  Much  of  the  rhetoric 
was  the  same;  the  concerns  were  the 
same;  and  even  some  of  the  proposed 
programs  were  the  same.  Yet,  the  United 
States  was  more  preoccupied  with  bi- 
lateral concerns;  with  global  power  poli- 
tics and  East-West  rivalry.  We  appeared 
incapable  of  devoting  attention  to  mat- 
ters which,  in  time,  became  as  vital  to 
our  security  interests  as  the  strategic 
balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  we  chose  largely 
to  ignore  the  concerns  of  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  as  they  were  being  ex- 
pressed in  ECOSOC.  Alter  all,  we  then 
perceived,  these  countries  had  little  if 
any  political  clout  and  really  did  not 
plav  much  of  a  role  in  global  concerns. 

The  OPEC  oil  cartel  changed  all  that. 
It  gave  the  group  of  77  a  political  and 
economic  weapon  with  which  to  catch 
the  attention  of  the  Western  industrial- 
ized nations  with  whom  their  own  eco- 
nomic development  prospects  were  inex- 
tricably linked. 

The  disaster  of  the  sixth  special  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  and  subsequent  politi- 
zation  of  the  U.N.  system  finally  prodded 
us  into  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
to  begin  responding  to  these  global  eco- 
nomic and  social  concerns.  This  realiza- 
tion culminated  with  our  preparation  for 
the  seventh  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  held  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  A  positive  U.S.  respon-se  to  the  eco- 
nomic concerns  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
tlien  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
and  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  myself  included,  resulted  in 
an  equally  positive  response  on  the  part 
of  the  group  of  77.  Since  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  the  passage  of  the  in- 
famous anti-Zionist  resolution,  the  polit- 
ical rhetoric  has  died  down  and  confron- 
tation between  the  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped nations  has  subsided  to  a  large 
degree. 

What  relevance  does  this  bear  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  by  Ambassador  Scran- 
ton when  he  observed : 

If  you  want  to  get  into  the  economic  end 
of  it  .  .  .  the  third  world  does  need  the  de- 
veloped world  for  its  capital,  its  know-how, 
its  technology.  The  developed  world  needs 
the  third  world  for  its  resources.  Its  emer- 
ging markets. 

...  it  means  the  beginning  of  the  Inte- 
gration of  the  world's  economic  relationship. 
And  this  means  a  greater  potential  for  better 
living  conditions,  not  just  for  the  people 
in  the  third  world,  but  for  the  people 
in  the  developed  world  too.  The  result  is  that 
more  and  more  American  people — for  their 
work,  for  their  prosperity,  for  their  develop- 
ment— are  going  to  need  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  we  respond  to  these  vitally  impor- 
tant global  economic  issues,  we  still  must 
devote  considerable  effort  and  time  at 
protecting  our  political  interests  in  the 
U.N.  as  well.  The  Ambassador  addressed 
this  point  as  well  In  his  interview  when 
he  noted  that  last  year  the  U.S.  "spent 


a  good  deal  of  time  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer working  on  a  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral basis  to  make  sure  that  four  very 
confrontational  subjects  as  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned — Korea. 
Puerto  Rico,  Panama  Canal,  expulsion 
or  suspension  of  Israel — were  handled  as 
well  as  they  possibly  could  be  in  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

All  too  often  In  the  past  we  bore  at 
least  partial  responsibility  for  many  of 
the  political  decisions  of  the  UJf.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  would  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  our  Western  European  allies, 
Japan,  and  Canada,  while  virtually  ig- 
noring the  rest  of  the  world — not  that 
our  allies  are  not  important.  They  are, 
indeed.  Important.  Yet,  as  I  mentioned 
previously  in  my  remarks,  the  United 
Nations  is  the  only  institution  in  which 
the  less  developed  nations  have  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  their  concerns.  If  this 
avenue  remained  closed  to  them,  there 
was  no  place  else  to  turn. 

Fortunately,  we  have  finally  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  less  developed 
nations  are  as  deserving  of  our  attentions 
as  any  other  group  of  nations — that  if  we 
spend  time  explaining  our  positions  in 
an  effort  to  protect  our  political  interests, 
we  can  expect  reciprocal  understanding 
and  coopers  tion  on  their  part.  This  proc- 
ess musi,  be  continued  imder  President 
Carter's  administration.  I  am  confident 
it  will  be,  given  the  high  priority  the 
President  has  accorded  the  United  Na- 
tions in  our  foreign  policy  processes.  It 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Yet,  any  worthwhile 
endeavor  is  never  easy. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  quot^  from  Inis 
L.  Cla\ide.  a  prominent  American  educa- 
tor, political  scientist,  and  international 
affairs  expert  who  has  astutely  observed : 

Only  one  thing  seems  to  me  reasonably 
certain:  The  future  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends more  heavily  upon  the  vigilance,  far- 
sightedness, wisdom,  courage,  persistence, 
and  power  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
any  other  factor.  The  founders  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  were  on 
the  right  track.  I  think,  when  they  under- 
took to  make  those  organizations  serve  as 
symbols  of  an  American  commitment  to  ac- 
tive leadership  in  the  quest  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

I  think  Ambassador  Scranton  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  recapturing 
that  leadership  quality  so  necessary  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  an  indis- 
pensable international  institution — the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  he  has  rendered 
this  Nation  a  great  service.  I  commend 
his  views  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scranton  Stresses  Need  for  UN 

(The  United  Nations  has  passed  Its  lowest 
point  and  is  on  the  way  up,  according  to 
retiring  U.S.  Ambassador  William  W.  Scran- 
ton commenting  in  a  reflective  Interview 
shortly  before  the  end  of  his  term.  Govern- 
ments and  diplomats,  he  says,  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  constant  confrontation  gets 
them  nowhere. 

(At  the  same  time,  multilateral  diplomacy 
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United 
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the  developed  world  for  Its  c 
how.    its    technologv.    The 
needs  the  third  world  for  Its 
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I  think  more  and  more  countries,  more  and 
more  leaders,  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
and  recognize  that  some  kind  of  formula- 
tion, of  mechanics,  has  got  to  occur  that 
brings  us  together  so  we  can  Iron  out  these 
problems  and  work  together  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  I  think  that's  the  new  UN  you're 
going  to  see. 

But  what  does  this  mean  to  a  farmer  In 
Vermont,  to  a  housewife  In  Illinois,  or  a 
surfer  in  California? 

One,  that  the  chances  of  keeping  peace  In 
the  world  are  greater.  And  that's  extremely 
Important  to  them  even  If  they  are  not  think- 
ing about  It  every  day. 

Second,  it  means  the  beginning  of  the 
integration  of  the  world's  economic  rela- 
tionship. And  this  means  a  greater  potential 
for  better  living  conditions,  not  Just  for  the 
people  in  the  third  world,  but  for  the  people 
in  the  developed  world  too.  The  result  is  that 
more  and  more  American  people — for  their 
work,  for  their  prosperity,  for  their  develop- 
ment— are  going  to  need  the  rest  of  xhe 
world. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  be  held  hostage  to  a  gaggle  of 
noisy  diplomats  at  the  UN? 

No,  It  doesn't.  It  means  that  they're  gr  ing 
to  listen  to  a  lot  of  noise,  as  they  have 
been  .  .  .  but  I  think  that  If  some  of  these 
major  world  problems  begin  to  get  jolved 
[the  Middle  East,  southern  Africa,  econom- 
ics] then  some  of  the  noise  will  begin  to  quiet 
down — as  it  already  has. 

Take  this  year  alone,  I  am  told  by  every- 
one it  was  less  confrontational.  They've 
even  made  a  compilation  of  where  the  U.S. 
was  condemned  in  the  General  Debate  and 
so  on,  and  It's  minuscule  compared  to  last 
year. 

Are  you  saying  that  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, the  UN  has  gone  past  the  bottom? 

Yes,  I  think  it's  gone  past  the  bottom  and 
it's  beginning  to  turn  toward  getting  some 
things  done.  It  doesn't  mean  we  cant  sink 
back  if  we  don't  use  our  heads.  But  I  think 
It's  on  the  way  up. 

I  think  Andy  Young  and  Cy  Vance  and 
Jimmy  Carter  have  a  great  opportunity. 
America  can  take  some  real  leadership  here 
now.  I  think  the  thing  has  begun  to  turn 
enough  so  that  they  can  .  .  . 

One  thing  that  no  government  has  yet 
dealt  with  in  its  internal  composition  is  the 
tremendous  acceleration  in  multilateral  di- 
plomacy. One  statistic:  1975  was  meant  to 
be  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Security  Council.  They  met  69  times.  In  1976 
they  met  113  times.  .  .  . 

It  Just  shows,  ft  seems  to  me,  that  more 
and  more  people  are  bringing  more  and  more 
here.  They  re  determined  to  make  the  UN 
the  showcase,  if  you  will,  as  far  as  multi- 
lateral diplomacy  is  concerned. 

Take  the  U.S.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
last  spring  and  summer  working  on  a  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  basis  to  make  sure 
that  four  very  confrontational  sublects  as  far 
as  the  U.S.  was  concerned  (Korea,  Puerto 
Rico,  Panama  Canal,  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  Irrael  |  were  handled  as  well  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  be  in  this  General  Assembly. 
Now  that's  rever  hapoened  before  In  history. 

Do  you  think  Andrew  Young  can  have  a 
positive  influence  as  an  individual? 

Yes.  As  you  know  I'm  very  high  on  this 
appointment.  All  this  press  baloney  about 
the  problems  of  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Arthur 
Goldberg — and  I  don't  mean  that  as  a  crack 
at  either  of  them,  they're  both  solendld 
people — has  no  relevance  to  today  at  all. 
internally,    politically,    )n   the   U.S. 

Let  me  explain  why. 

Those  were  the  days  when  America  was 
preeminent  up  here.  Now  we've  been  going 
through  the  days  when  America  is  a  minority 
of  almost  one,  sometimes  one.  If  Andy 
Young  Is  worried  about  his  political  future, 
he  has  made  no  mistake,  sir.  Because  It  Is 
now  not  a  question  of  winning  on  votes — 


everyone  knows  we  have  been  losing  In- 
cessantly— it  is  a  question  of  how  you  handle 
yourself  and  what  progress  you  can  make 
to  bring  about  real  dialogue,  real  under- 
standing, and  some  effective  programs.  .  .  . 

And  what  about  human  rights? 

I'm  realistically  optimistic  about  what  the 
UN  can  do,  and  what  America  can  do  In  It, 
with  regard  to  peace-keeping  and  economic 
development.  I  am  very  depressed,  at  least  in 
the  Immediate  future,  about  progress  In  the 
field  of  human  rights.  And  there  is  a  reason 
for  this. 

The  communist  world  has  a  completely  dif- 
ferent concept  of  what  a  human  right  is — if 
they  believe  in  It  at  all.  They  believe  the  state 
Is  preeminent  and  that  the  Individual  should 
be  subject  to  the  state. 

The  third  world  generally  Is  bogged  down 
on  the  question  of  human  rights  because  of 
their  tremendous  need  for  economic  improve- 
ment. Until  they  begin  to  come  round  to  the 
vision  of  the  necessity  for  liberties  and  free- 
doms in  order  to  have  economic  betterment 
for  people,  we're  bogged  down  over  here  |in 
the  UN]  on  making  progress  over  human 
rights. 

Do  you  see  the  world  as  a  couple  of  dozen 
besieged  democracies  surrounded  by  a  great 
sweeping  mas?  of  dictatorships? 

No,  I  see  it  in  a  slightly  different  perspec- 
tive. The  part  of  the  world  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  emerging  nations.  Now,  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  somewhat  unstable  economi- 
cally or  in  other  ways.  (You  take  a  look  at  the 
early  history  of  the  U.S.,  which  I've  been 
reading  a  lot  about  during  thLs  past  bicen- 
tennial year,  and  you'll  find  it  wasn't  the 
most  stable  thing  cither.  We  were  very  lucky 
to  have  George  Washington.  .  .  ,) 

A  lot  of  these  countries  have  not  got  their 
stability  yet.  They  are  Just  emerging.  And 
their  first  interest  is  to  have  some  Internal 
peace  and  economic  progress  so  that  their 
people  can  live  better.  When  they  begin  as  a 
group  to  get  some  stability  and  their  eco- 
nomics begin  to  become  clear  I  think  you'll 
find  a  lot  more  Interest  In  human  rights  and 
In  freedoms. 


IDAHO  JAYCEES  WINTERIZE  HOMES 
OF  ELDERLY  RESIDENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  straight  year,  the  Capital  Jaycees 
In  Boise,  Idaho,  are  winterizing  the 
homes  of  elderly  persons  in  their  com- 
munity. The  Jaycees  donate  time,  skilb, 
and  organizational  funds  in  insulating 
the  residences  of  15  elderly  families.  The 
project  works  In  conjunction  with  El- 
Ada,  Inc..  a  community  action  agency 
that  provides  a  list  of  the  homes  that 
need  winterizing,  and  with  the  city  of 
Boise  which  provided  a  portion  of  the 
materials. 

In  performing  this  service,  the  Jaycees 
are  hoping  to  reduce  heating  bills  in  the 
affected  homes  by  40  percent.  As  one 
beneficiary  of  the  project  stated: 

My  heating  bill  dropped  by  a  third  •  •  • 
a  major  factor  to  one  on  social  security. 

The  Idaho  Statesman  carried  a  story 
recently  about  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Jaycee  project,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Oct.  22,  1976] 

JATCEE  Project  Helps  Elderly  Combat 

WiNTEK 

A  small,  green,  frame  house  on  Ross  Street 
has  come  in  out  of  the   cold — or   at  least 
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bundled  up  for  It — courtesy  of  the  Capitol 
Jaycees. 

That  hOMse  is  one  of  15  In  Boise  the  Jay- 
cees are  winterizing. 

Jennie  Folda,  70,  of  612  Davis,  watched 
four  Jaycees  come  to  her  home  Sunday 
afternoon,  rcseal  the  door  facings  and  Install 
semipermanent  pla.>itlc  storm  ■w-lndovi's,  and 
Ipave  within  an  hour. 

"You  know,  they  let  on  like  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  them  to  do  it,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh.  "Just  like  you  were  doing  them 
a  favor  to  let  them  work  on  your  hou'p.  It 
sure  was  a  good  thing  for  me  and  I  appre- 
ciate it.  I  Just  wish  there  was  some  way  I 
could  pay  them  or  do  something  for  them." 

But  the  Jaycees'  project,  which  prob- 
ably will  Involve  30  of  the  organization's  60 
members.  Is  Intended  for  senior  clti.rens 
Incapable  of  paying  for  the  work  or  doing 
it  themselves. 

The  Jaycees  hope  their  project  also  will 
serve  as  an  example  to  other  Bolseans. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time  Jennie  Folda 
had  seen  the  Jaycees  at  her  hom.e.  Hers  vns 
one  of  12  Boise  homes  winterized  by  the 
Jaycees  last  year. 

Before  attic  Insulation  was  installed  la.st 
year  by  the  Jaycees,  the  bark  bedroom  had 
to  b;  sealed  off  and  she  slept  on  the  living 
room  couch  at  night,  next  to  her  oil  heat«r. 

The  heating  bill  dropped  by  a  third,  she 
said — a  major  factor  to  one  on  Social 
Security. 

Skip  Wlngfleld,  1314  North  Twenty-fourth, 
Is  project  chairman  of  this  year's  winteriz- 
ing project — the  third  year  by  the  Capital 
Jaycees. 

The  project  works  in  conjunction  with 
El-Ada,  Inc.,  a  community  action  agency 
that  provides  a  list  of  homes  that  need 
winterizing,  and  with  the  city  of  Boise,  which 
provided  the  materials  for  window  insula- 
tion this  year. 

Businesses  also  aid  the  project. 

"The  people  who  have  been  giving  us  the 
weather  stripping  have  been  selling  to  us 
at  Just  about  cost,"  Wlngfield  said,  "and 
that  helps  out." 

After  the  project's  goal  of  Insulating  15 
homes  has  been  reached,  he  said,  the  ur.ised 
portion  of  tSOO  earmarked  for  the  project 
will  go  to  businesses  that  will  insulate  addi- 
tional homes  at  cost. 

Wlrgfleld  said  the  Capitol  Jaycees  have 
applied  for  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  United 
States  Jaycees  for  winterizing  more  homes. 

The  plastic  storm  windows  the  Jaycees 
are  Installing  this  year  are  a  big  Improve- 
ment over  the  thin  plastic  used  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  Wlngfield  said. 

The  storm  windows,  although  still  plastic, 
are  clear  stiff  sheets,  as  opposed  to  the 
cloudy  vl.-5queen  used  before. 

"These  older  people  lUre  to  see  out  and, 
anyway,  with  the  visqueen.  you  have  to 
come  out  every  year  to  install  it  again.  This 
year  we  Just  looked  at  something  mere  per- 
manent," Wlngfield  said. 

One  of  the  Jaycees  working  on  the  proj- 
ect, Jerry  Kenke,  4765  Samara,  said  many 
of  the  homes  of  the  elderly  thaf  he  had  seen 
had  poor  insulation  and  loose-fitting  doors. 

"We  had  one  last  year,  you  could  put  your 
hand  outside  without  opening  the  door," 
he  said. 

By  InetalUng  the  Insulation,  the  Jay- 
cees are  hoping  to  reduce  heating  bills  in 
those  homes  by  40  percent.  Another  factor, 
the  Jaycees  said,  was  the  fellowship  that 
community  projects  provided — a  major  goal 
of  the  Jaycees. 

Before  leaving,  Ron  Crow,  4507  Kendall, 
told  Folda,  "This  has  been  one  of  my  favor- 
ite projects.  I've  really  enjoyed  working  on 
this." 

When  she  protested  that  she  felt  the  Jay- 
cees should  be  paid  in  some  way.  Crow 
shrugged  and  said,  "We're  Just  a  lot  of  guys 
mesE.ng  around  on  a  weekend.  We  might  as 
well  have  a  little  fun." 


As  they  left,  she  pausnd  to  tap  one  of  the 
storm  windows  with  satisfaction  and  said, 
"You  can't  tell  they're  there  unless  you 
know.  That's  nice." 

The  windows,  which  ccme  in  white  plastic 
frames  that  seal  to  the  inside  of  regular 
house  windows,  are  easily  removable  when 
the  milder  weather  returns.  And  the  weight 
of  the  sheets— only  a  few  ounces  each — 
makes  them  easily  removable  and  storable. 

"It  sure  was  kind  of  those  men  to  do  this," 
Folda  said.  "You  don't  see  too  many  peo- 
ple who  do  that  sort  of  thing  anymore — 
young  men  who  take  their  own  time  to  do 
things  like  this.  I  don't  really  understard 
it.  But  it  makes  you  feel  good.  It  really 
does." 


SWINDLING  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
oftsn  we  tend  to  overlook,  or  not  believe, 
what  can  happen  in  the  marketplace 
when  unscrupulous  salesmen  and  self- 
proclaimed  "businessmen"  see  an  op- 
portunity to  make  money.  No  potential 
victim  of  a  swindle  or  a  scheme  to  make 
quick  money  is  overlooked,  and  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  are  all  too  often  the  vic- 
tims. 

In  many  cases,  factors  which  make 
the  elderly  prime  targets  for  fraudulent 
schemes  include  loneliness,  depression, 
fear  of  aging,  fear  of  failing  health,  and 
desperately  low  incomes.  In  addition 
many  elderly  are  viewed  by  salesmen  as 
being  less  likely  to  complain  about  prod- 
ucts and  services  once  they  have  paid 
for  them  or  .signed  a  contract. 

A  recent  Sylvia  Porter  column  in  the 
New  York  Post  makes  it  only  too  clear 
how  far  some  will  go  to  separate  the 
elderly  from  theii-  money,  sometimes 
their  life  savings.  These  "busmes.ses"  in- 
clude schemes  to  prey  on  loneliness  and 
isolation  by  selling  ccmpanionship 
through  dating  and  marriage  services,  by 
premising  a  return  of  youth  and  health 
through  worthless  cosxnetics  and  med- 
icines, and  by  appealing  to  decreased  mo- 
bility through  rtoor-to-door  and  mail- 
order sales  without  the  benefit  of  an  es- 
tablished business  to  back  up  the  services 
and  merchandise  sold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objsction,  the  colum.n 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folJows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Dec.  21,  1976] 

Swindling  -.  vte  Elderly 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  yoti  are  among  the  close  to  23  million 
Americans  now  age  65  or  over,  this  of  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  Is  the  time  to  be  on  guard 
against: 

Social  rcferi-al,  dating  and  mairlape  brokers 
who  seek  out  the  lonely  and  the  elde:ly,  the 
\vidow  and  the  widower,  and  who  lure  them 
Into  paying  big  fees  for  introductions  to  new 
friends  or  po.sslble  mates.  If  you  are  a  vic- 
tim, you  may  pay  a.s  much  as  $250  to  $300 
for  annual  memberships  In  groups  thst  offer 
limited.  If  not  utterly  worthless,  services. 

Work-at-home  operators  who  promise  you 
that  you  can  earn  substantial  Incomes  with- 
out leaving  your  homes.  If  you  are  this  suck- 
er, you  may  be  houkcd  Into  a  deal  that  will 
compel  you  to  purchase  costly  materials  or 
make  other  investments  wxthout  any  guar- 
antee at  all  of  an  incorr^e. 

'Youth"  peddlers  who  will  pledge  to  re- 
store your  appearance  of  youth  If  you  buy 


certain  cosmetics  and  sWn  treatments,  hair 
restorers,  male  potency  pills,  wrinkle  remov- 
ers, and  so  on. 

It's  no  secret  to  any  of  us  that  Christmas 
is  a  time  of  great  sadness  and  loneliness  6£ 
well  as  of  fun  and  gaines.  And  with  one  of 
every  10  Americans  In  the  65-or-over  age 
bracket,  the  odds  are  higher  than  ever  that 
you  are  in  this  group  or  that  you  know  peo- 
ple who  are.  Thus,  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau of  Metropolitan  New  York  warns  you  to 
be  on  the  aleit  for  the  swindlers  who  will  try 
their  utmost  now  to  take  advantage  of  your 
emotional  stress  to  separate  you  from  most 
or  all  of  your  nest  egg. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  look  out  for: 

Itinerant  door-to-door  salesmen  who  will 
try  to  scare  you  into  signing  a  contract  wUh 
a  down  payment  for  often  utterly  wasteful 
work  on  your  home.  They  usually  take  the 
cash  and  fiee. 

Misle.adlng  advertising  appeals  to  shop 
more  by  mall,  particularly  attractive  If  you 
no  longer  have  ready  transportation  and  must 
rely  more  than  ever  on  shopping  by  mall. 
Whlls  shopping  by  mall  Is  increasingly  popu- 
lar and  most  firms  in  the  business  are  un- 
deniably honest  and  responsible,  there  Is  a 
racketeering  fringe,  .^nd  no  amount  of  self- 
policing  by  the  industry  has  yet  eliminated  It. 

Hc.spitalization  policies  which  are  loaded 
with  small  print  "exceptions"  and  if-ands- 
and-buts  that  will  eliminate  you  the  minute 
you  try  to  use  the  policy.  The  New  York  BBB 
urges  you  to  study  any  hospitalization  policy 
thoroughly  before  you  sign  up. 

Fortune  tellers  and  medical  quacks  who 
appeal  to  you  who  are  in  pain  and  find  no  re- 
lief in  modern  medicine.  For  stiff  fees,  you 
will  be  provided  with  useless  advice  and 
treatment.  Closely  related  are  the  cultlsts 
who  prey  on  you  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
you  to  turn  over  your  life  savliigs  to  their 
grov.ps. 

The  so-called  vanity  publishers  who  will 
fulfill  your  dream  of  publishing  "that  book." 
You  will  be  required,  under  contract,  .to  put 
up  morey  for  printing,  binding,  promotion 
and  other  costs — and  of  course,  there  will 
be  no  gTiarantee  of  circulation  or  income. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  subsidized  book 
publishing  (many  limited  Interest  books 
would  never  be  published  otherwise).  Where 
the  chicanery  creeps  In,  says  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml!»s'on.  is  in  the  publisher's  un- 
derstatement of  the  true  nature  of  his  work. 

The  developer  of  a  lot  in  a  stlll-to-be-bullt 
retirement  community.  Visit  the  site  before 
you  invest  a  penny;  check  out  all  deta'ls.  Be- 
fore you  buy,  write  the  Dept.  of  Ho'iislng  and 
Urban  Development  Office  of  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Registration,  Washington,  DC,  20411, 
and  inquire  about  the  seller. 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism  "cures,"  from 
which  more  than  12  million  Americans  suffer. 
The  FTC's  position  Is  that  no  arthritis  rem- 
edy now  known  can  give  more  than  tem- 
porary relief.  Ccosult  your  physician  for  use- 
ful remedies  available. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  check  with  any 
regional  FTC  office  (there  Is  one  in  New  York) 
or  headquarters  In  Washington, DC. 

For  a  free  directory  of  state  agencies  on 
aging  and  regional  offices  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  write  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Eealth.  Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
Hviman  Development.  Almlnlstration  on  Ag- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20201. 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rho- 
desian  Parliament  this  week  will  be  con- 
sidering legislative  proposals  to  abolish 
many  of  that  country's  racial  discrimi- 
nation laws.  The  proposals  were  made 
public  last  Wednesday  by  Prime  Minister 
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Smith  and.  according  to 
already  are  the  subject  of 
in  Rhodesia. 

The  proposals  do  not  go 
for  some  blacks  and  are  too 
some    whites,    according 
reports. 

I  have  to  say  "according 
ports,"  because  the  United 
not  have  any  representatives 
not  even  a  factfinding 
some  Members  of  Congress 
brief  visits  to  Rhodesia  anc 
Senate    Foreign    Relations 

made  a  visit  there  in 

Prom  the  observations  ol 
have  visited  Rhodesia,  It 
that  dropping  that  country' 
would  be  a  useful  and 
Abolishing  the  discriminator  y 
help  defuse  the  growing 
also   help   encourage   black 
moderates. 

My    distinguished 
Senate  Foreign   Relations, 
from  Alabama    (Mr. 
some  perceptive  remarks  on 
a    wide-ranging    foreign 
February  24.  I  ask 
that  the  portions  on  Rhodesja 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
as  follows  : 

Remarks  bt  Senator 
The  more  dangerous  situatloi  i 
mediate  future  Is  In  Rhodesta 
talks  between  the  white 
ment    and    the    black    leaders 
down,    perhaps    Irretrievably — 
Intransigence  on  the  part  of 
government,   partly   to   rivalries 
black  factions,  and  partly   to 
of  leverage  as  mediator.  Unles  i 
matlo  Initiatives  are  taken  soon 
Is    for    continuing,    probably 
guerrilla   warfare,   with   the   So 
and  perhaps  Cuba — supporting 
aging  the  militant  guerrillas. 
However  unwelcome,   the 
den  now  shifts  again  to  the 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  if  the  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion Is  passed,  the  administration  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal cited  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, to  send  a  temporary  mission  to 
Rhodesia,  not  as  a  mark  of  recognition 
or  of  approval  but  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  communication  with  Rhode - 
sian  authorities. 

Even  more  important  from  the  view- 
point of  Congress  is  that  such  a  mis- 
sion could  do  the  essential  preliminary 
work  needed  if  an  international  trust 
plan  and  development  consortium  Is  es- 
tablished, as  suggested  during  the  nego- 
tiations last  year.  Studying  the  various 
proposed  development  projects  on  the 
scene  could  give  the  "right  signal"  to 
the  Africans  that  the  development  pro- 
posals are  being  seriously  considered  as 
well  as  giving  the  minority  whites,  es- 
sential to  the  economy,  an  assurance 
tliat  they  will  not  be  stripped  penniless 
if  they  stay  for  at  least  a  year  after  the 
inception  of  black  rule. 


UNIQUE  PEACESAT  PROJECT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
always  with  pleasure  that  I  note  accom- 
plishments of  my  old  Minnesota  friends. 
Minnesota's  contributions  to  our  Nation 
have  long  been  appreciated.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  is  to  think  only  In  terms 
of  those  who,  by  virtue  of  Presidential 
appointment  or  elective  office,  have  re- 
ceived national  recognition.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I  point  out  to  this 
body  that  our  State  has  also  produced 
outstanding  scholars,  diplomats,  artists, 
persons  of  accomplishments — brilliant 
talents  that  we  have  shared  with  the  Na- 
tion in  the  field  of  science,  politics,  the 
arts,  and  the  humanities. 

One  such  outstanding  citizen  of  dis- 
tinction is  Prof.  John  Bystrom,  now  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  formerly 
mv  friend  and  associate  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Professor  Bystrom  has  developed  a 
satellite  link  in  the  PacWc  known  as 
Operation  Peacesat  which  has  uniquely 
provided  noncommercial  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  exchanges  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific  basin. 

An  article  in  the  newspaper,  Dominion, 
of  New  Zealand,  dated  January  14,  1976, 
dramatically  illu.strates  the  Importance 
of  this  project  to  New  Zealand  and  to  the 
other  Pacific  nations  and  areas.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Professor  Bystrom's  name 
has  been  mentioned  for  coasideration  as 
a  winner  of  next  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SAPELLrrt  Link  Brings  People  of  Pacific 
Closer — Expansion  of  the  Uniqih;  PEACE- 
SAT  Pkoject  Planned 

(By  Christine  Negus) 

For  the  last  four  years  New  Zealand  has 
beer,  significantly  Involved  In  a  unique  proj- 
ect to  transmit  knowledge  by  satellite  to 
people  thi-ouehout  the  Pacific  Basin. 

Known  as  PEACESAT — the  Pan  Pacific  Ed- 
ucation and  Communications  Experiments  by 
Satellite — the  project  has  used  a  discarded 
NASA  ATS-I  satellite  stationed  22,000  miles 


above  the  Pacific,  midway  between  Hawaii 
and  Samoa,  and  ground  facilities  costing  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  to  form  a  network 
Unking  schools  and  universities. 

The  people  using  this  information  are  in 
the  fields  of  health,  agriculture,  science,  edu- 
cation, law  and  literature.  They  include  spe- 
cialists and  students,  and  people  who  need  to 
call  on  resources  and  help  that  are  outside 
their  immediate  environment. 

To  New  Zealand  It  has  meant,  among  other 
things,  the  emergency  use  of  our  medical 
skills  to  help  halt  a  major  outbreak  of  fever 
in  FIJI. 

Dr.  Leon  Rosen  In  Hawaii  tracked  the  oc- 
currence of  dengue  fever  throughout  the 
South  Pacific  in  January  1975,  consulting 
with  doctors.  In  the  hospital  In  Suva.  By  the 
end  of  February  more  than  300  cases  had 
been  notified.  By  the  end  of  March  1000  cases 
were  seen  at  Suva  in  one  week. 

The  PE.^CESAT  service  prevented  a  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  Investigation  in  a  situa- 
tion where  speed  and  research  were  both  es- 
sential. 

Dr.  Prank  Austin  of  the  Virus  Research 
Unit  in  Dunedln  participated. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  health  field  that 
PEACESAT  has  filled  a  need.  Family  plan- 
ning seminars  throughovU  the  Pacific,  pub- 
lic health  services,  in-service  training  for 
dental  nurses,  medical  leadership  for  partly 
trained  personnel,  have  all  adapted  to  the 
limitations  tv/o-way  satellite  communication 
imposes. 

"I  believe  that  this  project  has  very  im- 
portant potential  in  terms  of  the  continuing 
medical  education  of  graduates  scattered  in 
dllTerent  territories  of  the  Pacific,"  says  Er. 
Ian  Prior,  director  of  the  epidemiology  unit 
at  Wellington  Hospital. 

One  of  the  important  problems  faced  Is 
the  question  of  communicatlor,  particular- 
ly among  men  who  have  had  training  In  a 
specialty,  but  who  are  having  to  function 
In  a  relatively  small  community  largely  on 
their  own. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Tweed,  of  Wellington,  was 
Involved  with  broadcasts  to  Girl  Guides 
throughout  the  Pacific.  Her  reactions  sum 
up  the -benefits  and  feelings  of  an  interna- 
tional project  that  goes  into  the  most  hum- 
ble hut  in  the  South  Pacific.  "It  was  a  most 
fascinating  experience."  she  says.  "It  made 
us  feel  very  close  to  people  In  other  parts 
of  the  world." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Papua  New  Guinea 
says  the  same  thing.  "Our  forefathers  traded 
In  canoes.  Hundreds  of  years  later  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  through  a  satellite.  But  the  mes- 
sage has  not  changed.  We  are  neighbors.  We 
have  a  distinctive  history  and  hackground 
and  we  can  best  protect  our  Interests  and 
further  our  inspirations  through  regional 
co-operation." 

The  system  Is  the  only  one  which  can 
serve  Isolated  jungle  settlemeiits  and  the 
most  sophisticated  studio.  Even  X-rays  can 
be  sent.  taVln?  a  third  of  a  second  to  reach 
across  the  limits  of  space,  culture  and  time. 
PEACESAT  grew  out  of  one  man's  Ideals 
and  ideas.  It  has  develooed  from  an  Indi- 
vidual research  programme  started  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1969  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Bvstrom.  who  acted  on  the  conviction  that 
information  should  be  available  to  everyone 
who  needs  it,  and  not  just  those  with  the 
technological  ability  to  produce  and  distrib- 
ute it. 

Dr.  Bvstrom  is  still  the  project  director. 
But  now  it  involves  thousands  of  people  in 
12  nations;  It  has  seen  the  interaction  of 
people  of  many  cultures  and  languares. 

Dr.  Bystrom  savs  of  the  nrolect:  "PEACE- 
SAT is  an  international  communications  sys- 
tem that  is  desiened  to  avoid  domination 
from  forces  outside  a  countrv.  Its  ourpose 
is  to  link  the  institutions  and  Individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  organised  work  of  the  society 
for   their  greatest  effectiveness  " 
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Dr.  Bystrom  had  been  interested  in  com- 
munications and  information  since  he  did 
his  degree  thesis  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  (TVA). 

After  his  appointment  as  professor  of  com- 
munications at  the  University  of  Hawaii  he 
set  about  bringing  to  reality  his  vision  of 
making  a  communications  network  available 
freely  to  anyone  who  wanted  and  needed  In- 
formation. 

He  worked  to  the  stage  where  pilot  tests 
were  needed.  These  were  arranged  and  two 
terminals  were  set  up  in  Hawaii.  In  April 
1971  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (Nasa)  agreed  to  ler.d  a  satel- 
lite, the  ATS-1. 

Wellington  Polytechnic  became  Involved  in 
the  project  in  December  1971.  to  make  the 
first  international  educational  satellite  net- 
work in  the  world. 

"This  was  the  result  of  entirely  independ- 
ent work  by  Anthony  Har.ley,  then  senior 
tutor  at  the  Polytechnic."  says  Dr.  Bystromt. 

"With  his  students  he  had  assembled  a 
ground  terminal  as  an  Instructional  project 
with  a  radio  class.  This  terminal  has  become 
a  mainstay  In  our  international  experi- 
ments." 

PEACESAT  gave  the  world  its  first  satellite 
library  network,  Its  first  education  network, 
and  the  first  regional  satellite  network.  And 
it  is  still  in  Its  experimental  stages. 

PEACESAT  officials  now  propose  to  expand 
the  range  and  scope  of  the  scheme,  u.slng  a 
more  advanced  and  powerful  satellite. 

"We  believe  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
support  an  extended  experiment  that  would 
lead  to  a  permanent  solution  to  the  shortage 
of  effective  communication  services,"  Dr. 
Bystrom  says. 

The  expanded  network  will  enable  people 
from  Teheran  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to 
Stewart  Island,  to  have  access  to  the  satellite 
and    the    information   .sources    they   require. 

Nasa  has  a  satellite  in  storage  which  would 
be  suitable  for  PEACESAT.  It  is  the  ATS-P 
(Prime),  which  has  been  partially  finished 
at  a  cost  of  $22   million   and   is  in  storage. 

Work  on  it  was  scaled  down  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ordered  a  cut-back  in  satellite 
communications  experiments  as  part  of  the 
policy  not  to  compete  with  private  domestic 
communication  carriers. 

A  sister  satellite  was  latmched  in  1973  and 
used  for  nine  months  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  transmit  television  signals.  Later  it 
was  shifted  to  above  India  and  is  now  used 
to  transmit  educational  television  program- 
mes to  remote  Indian  schools. 

ATS-P  (Prime)  was  originally  designed  for 
the  same  sort  of  thing. 

PEACESAT  approached  the  Falrchild  Space 
end  Electronic  Corporation  and  presented 
their  needs  to  Its  chief  designer.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  unique  system  to  meet  the  project's 
special  needs. 

Instead  of  one  beam  covering  a  relatively 
small  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  he  has 
planned  24  beams.  Each  would  have  its  own 
coverage  zone,  and  they  could  be  controlled 
by  the  countries  they  cover. 

Together  all  the  zones  would  cover  40  per 
cent  of  the  earth,  the  full  earth  disc  as  it  is 
called. 

There  would  be  at  least  100  simultaneous 
voice  circuits.  But  if  a  television  picture  were 
required  then  50  of  these  could  be  exchanged 
(or  the  television  circuit. 

A  television  circuit  would  require  far  more 
power  and  allow  for  only  one-way  transmis- 
sion. 

Within  each  coverage  zone  there  would  be 
stations  and  channels.  The  zones  could  op- 
erate senarately  or  link  as  a  conference  net- 
work. This  has  been  done  successfully  sev- 
eral times  with  the  considerably  weaker 
ATS-1. 

It  will  cost  about  98  million  to  make  the 
adjustments. 

The  ATS-F  f Prime)  has  a  30-ft.  reflecting 
screen,  so  It  will  have  to  be  launched  by  an 
U.S.   Air  Force  Titan  rocket.   This  will  cost 


$36  mUllon.  The  Air  Force  is  understood  to 
have  15  spare  Titans  on  hand,  surplus  to  the 
requirements  of  the  current  aerospace  launch 
programme. 

Ground  stations  are  cheap  and  flexible, 
they  are  small,  and  easily  set  up.  Each  nation 
would  have  a  more  costly  terminal  centre, 
costing  about  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  to 
operate. 

These  ftill  utility  terminals  could  have  a 
computer,  teletype,  and  facsimile,  machines, 
swltchboard.s,  transmitters  and  studio  space, 
depending  on  what  the  country  wants,  needs, 
or  can  afford. 

The  standard  terminal  Is  permanently 
housed,  and  send.s  and  receives  voice,  tele- 
type, and  facsimile.  Schools,  medical  centres, 
and  smaller  institutions  would  cope  ade- 
quately wUh  this.  Everything  sent  could  be 
recorded  easily. 

The  portable  terminals,  ccsting  under  $100. 
are  used  by  research  teams,  regional  Inspec- 
tors, doctors  and  people  who  need  only  a 
lightweight  .small  terminal  to  send  and  re- 
ceive messages.  Other  cheaper  terminals  have 
been  U!=ed  successfully  for  students,  and  peo- 
ple in  remote  areas.  They  are  merely  a  four- 
pronged  aerial  wtlh  a  modest  amplifier  and 
loudspeaker. 

"A  system  In  which  low-cost  satellite  ter- 
minals can  be  quickly  established  almcst 
anywhere  can  draw  the  educated  manpower 
of  the  world  closer  together  and  closer  to 
needed  data  and  information  stores,"  says 
Dr.  Bystrom. 

For  the  last  five  years  PEACESAT  has 
operated  on  less  then  half  a  million  dollars. 
But  now  a  lot  of  money  is  needed  for  expan- 
sion. 

ALL  in   week's   work 

At  the  Wellington  PEACESAT  terminal 
about  18  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  satel- 
lite communication. 

Coverage  may  range  from  such  things  as  a 
medical  network  of  20  remote  villages  in 
Alaska  to  a  new  programme  in  the  United 
States,  a  meeting  of  Girl  Guides  In  Raro- 
tonga.  an  international  maths  competition 
frqm  Papua  New  Guinea,  or  a  programme  In 
ferro-con Crete  technology  from  Hawaii. 

But  Wellington  sends  out  a  lot. 

Lock  at  one  week's  programme: 

Monday:  University  of  South  Pacific  News; 
exchange  proposals  and  development,  mes- 
sages, project  directors'  meeting;  special  re- 
port; Guide  leaders'  training. 

Tuesday:  Pacific  doctors  review  clinical 
problems;  Alaska-Pacific  Information  meet- 
ing. 

Wednesday:  University  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific adminibiration  messages;  conference  on 
dengue  fever  epidemic;  dlscus.sion  on  fresh 
water  shrimp  collection  between  Nlue,  N.Z. 
and  Neumea: 

Thursday:  U.S. P.  administration;  Interna- 
tional PEACESAT  Consortium  Council  meet- 
ing; Honolulu  meeting  to  consider  Pacific 
micration  problems. 

Friday:  U.S.P.  administration;  South  Pa- 
cific Commission  news  exchange  experiment 


HEALTH  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Edward  Brooke,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, delivered  a  very  thoughtful 
speech  in  New  York  City  at  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Research  Awards  Lunch- 
eon in  New  York  City  during  the  fall 
recess.  It  outlined  his  view  of  our  prior- 
ities in  health  legislation  for  this  Con- 
gress and  our  responsibility  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  these  programs 
as  well  as  ones  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  a-sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Brooke's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke 

(Albert    Lasker    Medical    Research    Awards 

Luncheon   at   St.   Regis   Hotel,   New    York 

City,    Nov.    19.    1976) 

Mrs.  Lasker,  Dr.  Debakey,  Distinguished 
Award  Winners,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  truly  an  honor  and  privilege  to  Join 
with  yovi  m  your  tribute  to  Dr.  Yalow,  Dr. 
AhlqulFt,  Dr.  Black  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Each  has  gone  far  In  fvilfilling 
mankind's  ancient  desire  to  eradicate  disease. 
They  exemplify  the  accomplishment  of  medi- 
cal funds  well  spent.  Ar.d  they  bring  a  mes- 
sage which  you  in  the  private  sector  and 
we  in  the  public  .sector  cannot  Ignore.  And 
In  responding  to  their  message  we  have  no 
time  to  waste. 

ThiLs  wUh  the  election  of  1976  behind  us, 
we  must  draw  up  a  list  of  our  priorities  and 
develop  plans  for  the  new  chief  executive  and 
the  new  95th  Congress. 

First  we  mast  be  realists  and  face  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  the  Nation's  economy  and 
the  tragedy  of  unemployment  will  head  the 
national  list  of  priorities.  Our  Job  Is  to  see 
that  the  health  problems  of  our  people,  which 
result  In  costs  of  more  than  $100  billion  a 
year,  are  given  high  priority  on  that  list. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is 
a  crisis  in  health  cire  in  our  country  and 
therefore  the  time  for  a  solution  has  arrived. 
A  national  health  insurance  program  ha.s 
been  on  the  back  burner  too  long.  It  must 
be  moved  up  to  the  front  and  now. 

Unfortunately  we  may  have  helped  to 
create  that  crisis  by  insisting  immediately 
on  the  whole  loaf  of  a  universal,  compre- 
hensive national  health  Insurance  program 
when  we  possibly  should  have  accepted  a 
£tep-by-step  approach. 

Toward  that  end  I  have  Joined  with  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  JavKs  of  New  Tork  In  Introduc- 
ing the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  Act. 

Our  proposal  would  provide  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory,  hospital,  mental  and  so- 
cial cire  for  all  children  from  birth  to  age  18. 
We  also  Include  all  necessary  prenatal  and 
post  parlum  health  care  for  v/omen  up  to 
12  weeks  after  child  birth.  Payments  to 
health  professionals  would  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  negotiated  fee  schedules,  with  pay- 
ments for  Institutional  care  agreed  upon 
In  advance.  The  program  would  be  financed 
throxigh  payroll  taxes  and  funds  from  gen- 
eral revenues. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  an  obvious  step  to- 
ward national  health  insurance  because,  first, 
the  costs  Ol  such  a  program  would  be  low. 
In  recent  years  expenditures  for  health  care 
by  the  population  under  19  have  been  far 
lower,  not  merely  than  those  of  the  65  and 
over  age  group  but  even  of  the  population 
between  19  and  64  years  of  age. 

•Second,  even  though  there  may  be  a  short- 
age of  health  resources.  Including  Institu- 
tions and  trained  personnel,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  argument  cannot  be  made 
that  the  country  lacks  the  resources  to  sup- 
ply the  more  limited  medical  services  needed 
by  children.  We  have  the  health  resources  to 
serve  them. 

If.  however,  there  are  Insufficient  resources 
for  the  ration  as  a  whole,  so  that  they  have 
to  be  rationed,  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
for  giving  children  priority. 

Third,  children  are  the  citizens  and  the 
producers  of  the  future.  Any  Investment  In 
their  health  will  yield  rich  dividends  to 
the  nation  in  the  form  of  higher  future 
productivity  and  lower  medical  care  expendi- 
tures as  they  reach  adulthood. 

Fourth,  a  program  for  children  also  offers 
the  best  prospeat  for  implementation  of  pre- 
ventive policies,  about  which  we  say  so  much 
and  do  so  little. 

Fifth,  this  Is  a  limited  program  not  dealing 
with  the  whole  population.  Therefore,  any 
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believe  it  also  shows  a  recognition  that  infla- 
tion Is  a  major  factor  in  health  research  and 
that  we  simply  must  invest  more  Just  to 
keep  up  with  the  rising  costs. 

And  the  results  are  beginning  to  show.  We 
now  know  that  the  death  rates  from  stroke, 
hypertension  and  rheumatic  heart  disesise 
are  declining.  We  also  know  there  Is  progress 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  blindness  from  dia- 
betes, and  fortunately  we  are  seeing  some 
decline  in  deaths  from  breast  cancer. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  I  was  able 
to  sponsor  and  hold  funding  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  at  $815  million.  As  we  all 
know,  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
after  heart  disease  and  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  death  In  children — a  disease  that 
bringo  great  physical  pain  and  mental  an- 
guish to  Its  victims. 

We  must  advance  the  frontiers  of  our  med- 
ical knowledge  about  cancer.  The  $815  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  NCI  will  enable  us  to 
expand  research  Into  environmental  causes 
now  estimated  to  ca\ise  between  60  and  90 
percent  of  all  cancers.  Additional  emohasls 
will  be  placed  on  early  detection,  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  NCT  savs  the  funds  will  fur- 
ther encouraee  research  into  the  promising 
areas  of  nutrition  and  pain  control. 

We  also  have  «tr<»n(rthened  the  attack  on 
heart,  lung  and  blood  diseases  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $396.6  million,  or  some  $54  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request. 

A  major  beneficiary  of  this  action  will  be 
NTH's  research  effort  In  the  area  of  hyper- 
tension. I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  know 
of  the  lncrea"=inelv  successful  campaign  led 
by  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  Identify 
and  help  victims  of  hlg'h  b!-od  pre'^sure.  The 
additional  funds  will  enable  the  Institute 
to  do  more  hypertension  screening  and  fol- 
low-up. partlcularlv  In  coordination  with 
several  of  the  states.  And  it  al.so  will  be 
pos-ib!e  to  undertake  a  study  of  bow  hyper- 
tension affects  young  people  as  well  as  how 
it  may  be  controlled  at  an  early  age. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  Heart  and  Lung 
In^tttut*  In  addition  will  permit  an  ex- 
panded research  proeram  Into  the  link  be- 
tween diabetes  and  heart  disease  and  into 
arteriosclerosis  and  lung  diseases,  including 
emphysema.  We  appear  to  be  making  prog- 
ress in  all  the»e  areas. 

I  think  that  through  the  1977  Labor-HEW 
bill  we  have  sent  out  a  strong  signal  of  our 
determln'ition  to  continue  and  even  step  up 
the  attack  on  heart,  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases which  bring  death  or  chronic  illness 
to  milHons. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  ever  mindful 
of  the  concern  about  excessive  or  wasteful 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  I  am  firmly 
committed  to  a  reduction  In  federal  spend- 
ing where  it  !■!  possible,  but  I  think  we  can 
all  aeree  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in 
funding  when  it  comes  to  the  Nation's 
health. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done : 
The   Nation's    infant   mortality   rate — still 
at  an  unacceptably  high  level — must  be  re- 
duced. 

The  problem  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome must  have  expanded  research  to  find 
out  why  Infants  die  unexpectedly  In  their 
cribs. 

Our  programs  to  bring  down  the  VD  rate, 
assist  victim?  of  lead-ba^ed  paint  poisoning 
and  improve  occupational  health  must  be 
strengthened. 

We  must  continue  the  attack  on  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  dangerous  drugs. 

We  have  a  major  and  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  the  victims  of  mental  lllneps.  and 
we  must  work  to  complete  the  nationwide 
network  of  Community  MentsU  Health 
Centers. 

And  we  must  continue  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide better  health  care  in  medically  under- 
served  areas  of  the  nation,  both  rural  and 
urban. 
And  I  could  go  on  and  on. 


In  summation,  I  believe  the  1977  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  bill  to  be  a  further  step 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  and  other 
health  goals  which  the  Congress  has  set  for 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  It  estibllshes  a  strong  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  develop  our  funding 
plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Of  course  the  first  step  will  be  taken  by 
President  Gerald  Ford  In  the  formulation 
and  submission  of  his  1978  budget  to  the 
Congress  in  January.  The  second  step  will  be 
an  amended  budget  to  be  formulated  and 
submitted  by  then  President  James  Earl 
Carter,  Jr. 

I  hope  and  pray  both  will  reflect  the  con- 
structive, forward-looking  agenda  that  our 
Subcommittee  and  the  Congress  have  estab- 
lished for  the  field  of  health.  But  If  they  do 
not.  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  a  national  health  budget 
that  is  realistic  yet  compassionate,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

However,  I  believe  that  all  concerned — 
and  particularly  the  public — will  be  better 
served  If  confrontation  yields  to  accommoda- 
tion. 

V/c  will  need  all  of  the  cooperation  we  can 
get  from  the  new  President,  from  his  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  from  his  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  order 
to  get  vital  health  care,  research  and  train- 
ing programs  thus  funded  and  implemented. 

F\>r  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  the  health  of  the  nation 
and  that  good  health  is  basic  to  all  else. 
Many  have  made  this  point  but  perhaps  no 
one  has  made  it  better  than  did  the  great 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Almost  100  years  ago  the 
then  Prime  Minister  of  England  put  it  this 
way. 

"The  health  of  a  people  is  really  the 
foundation  upon  which  ail  their  happiness 
and  all  their  power  as  a  State  depend." 

Disraeli's  words  are  as  true  today  as  when 
he  uttered  them  In  1877.  We  must  make  It 
our  goal  to  work  unceasingly  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people  and  we  must  do  so  with 
good  sense  and  great  generosity. 
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NEW  ROADS  TO  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
are  we  treated  to  new  and  unique  ap- 
proaches to  mental  health;  however,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  February  13,  1977,  by  Dr. 
Jim  Gordon,  outlines  an  approach  that 
not  only  has  worked  well  but  also  is  one 
which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  adapted 
in  mental  health  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Roads  to  Mental  Health 
(By  James  S.  Gordon) 

(Note. — Dr.  Gordon,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Is  a  research  psychiatrist 
and  coordinator  of  programs  for  runaway 
youth  at  the  Child  and  Family  Center  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in 
Rockvllle.  The  views  expressed  here  are  his 
and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of 
NIMH.) 

Recent  surveys  reveal  that  2  out  of  10 
Americans  are  in  "serious  need"  of  mental 
health  services.  Each  year  almost  1  per  cent 
of  our  population  Is  admitted  to  mental 
hospitals.  We  consume  several  billion  doses 
of  Vallum  and  Librium  annually.  Millions 
of  people  are  addicted — to  barbiturates,  her- 
oin, methadone  and  alcohol.  Psychosomatic 
disease  Is  endemic. 

In  searching  for  answers  to  the  problems 
of  mental   health,   we  tend  to  forget  that 


they  often  have  roots  in  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  our  society.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  poverty  predisposes  people  to  psychosis 
and  hospitalization;  that  fragmenting  com- 
munity structures  and  confused  famUy  rela- 
tions promote  depression,  alcoholism  and 
even  "schizophrenia";  that  pressured  and 
alienating  working  conditions  precipitate 
psychosomatic  illness  and  drug  use;  that 
lack  of  employment  opportunities  and  a  nar- 
row social  vision  make  young  people  dis- 
turbed and  disturbing;  that  Isolation  and 
Institutionalization  depress  older  people. 

Yet  we  Ignore  all  this  and  focus  our  thera- 
peutic attentions  and  our  economic  resources 
on  Individual  sufferers.  We  call  them  "men- 
tally ill"  and  all  too  often — as  If  their  prob- 
lems were  simply  analogous  to  a  physical 
illness — treat  them  with  drugs  and  electro- 
shock  treatment.  When  they  do  not  get  "bet- 
ter," we  lock  them  up  In  mental  hospitals. 

During  the  last  several  decades  the  mental 
health  establishment  has  adopted  two  major 
approaches  to  the  American  people's  prob- 
lems In  living:  biomedical  research  and  the 
establishment  of  local  mental  health  facil- 
ities. Neither  has  lived  up  to  expectations. 
Both  have  been  flawed  by  the  pervasive  and 
narrowing  Influence  of  the  "medical  model 
of  mental  illness." 

Biomedical  re.searchers,  ignoring  whole 
people  In  families  and  communities,  work- 
places and  cities,  have  searched  for  the  spe- 
cific physiological  and  biochemical  causes 
of  schizophrenia,  manic  depressive  psycho- 
sis, depression  and  anxiety.  They  have 
experimented  with  medical  and  surgical 
cures— the  right  drug  or  the  right  opera- 
tion, the  right  place  In  the  brain  to  stimulate 
or  depress— Just  as  they  might  with  treat- 
ments for  diabetes  or  cancer  of  the  lung. 

When  the  phenothlazine  group  of  tran- 
quilizers— Thorazine  Is  one— were  introduced 
In  1954,  they  were  heralded  as  the  "cure"  for 
schizophrenia.  An  Immediate  exodus  from 
state  and  county  hospitals  was  followed  over 
the  years  by  a  levellng-off  proccrs.  Twenty- 
two  years  later,  the  percentage  of  the  overall 
population  in  mental  hospitals  has  decreased 
somewhat,  as  has  the  average  length  of  stav. 
but  the  overall  numbers  of  patients  have  re- 
mained the  same. 

Some  of  those  "maintained"  on  phenothla- 
zlnes,  or  more  potent  drugs  developed  later, 
seemed  to  function  well  outside  the  hospital! 
But  many  have  come  to  feel  as  constricted,  as 
robbed  of  their  full  potential,  by  the  stupefy- 
ing and  numbing  effects  of  the  chemicals  as 
they  had  been  by  the  hospital  walls.  And 
many  who  felt  satisfied  with  the  emotional 
level  maintained  by  their  medication  have 
found  themselves  experiencing  severe  physi- 
cal 'side  effects"  —  Impotence,  disabling 
tremors,  extreme  sensitivity  to  sunlight, 
chronic  skin  rashes,  easy  tiring,  obesity. 

The  passage  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  In  1963  was  hailed  as  a 
"bold  nen-  approach"  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  It 
signaled  a  modification  of  the  medical  model, 
a  growing  sensitivity  to  the  effects  of  poverty 
and  social  stress  on  the  creation  of  "mental 
Illness,"  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  helping  people  by  working  with 
them,  their  families  and  their  commimities 
to  change  their  social  situation. 

The  facilities  which  the  act  has  helped 
create  have  indeed  brought  mental  health 
services  to  millions  of  p>eople.  They  have  not. 
however,  resolved  the  contradiction  between 
a  social  and  a  medical  definition  of  "mental 
health  lllne.ss."  Too  many  community  men- 
tal health  centers  simply  perpetuate  the 
medical  model  and,  in  so  doing,  provide  in- 
appropriate services. 

In  outpatient  clinics  that  are  little  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  private  therapists' 
offices,  the  center  staffs  insist  that  people 
fit  Into  one  or  another  diagnostic  category 
and  predetermined  therapeutic  experience. 
Instead  of  providing  the  services — economic 


and  educational,  residential,  vocational  and 
counseling — necessary  to  help  seriously  dis- 
turbed people  live  successfully  at  home  and 
In  their  community,  they  tend  to  hospitalize 
them  or  to  obliterate  anxiety  about  these 
problems  with  maintenance  doses  of  drugs. 
The  consultation  and  education  they  pro- 
vide Is  often  directed  at  strengthening  the 
skills  of  other  professionals — teachers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  etc. — rather  than,  say, 
changing  the  classroom  conditions  which 
frustrate  students,  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  alike.  Rarely  do  they  provide  serv- 
ices to  people  who,  though  needy,  are  vin- 
willing  to  define  and  stigmatize  themselves 
as  mentally  ill.  Still  more  rarely  do  staff 
members  spend  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  outside  their  cUnlc  doors,  in  the  com- 
munity they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

THE    PERSONAL    TOUCH 

I  received  my  own  psychiatric  training  In 
such  a  facility.  Working  as  a  psychothera- 
pist with  poor  people.  I  began  to  realize  the 
wrongheadedness  of  a  system  that  largely 
ignored  the  day-to-day  realities  confronting 
people  when,  after  an  hour,  they  left  my 
office.  I  discovered  how  much  faster  some 
of  the  most  troubled  people  would  lose  their 
"psychotic  symptoms"  if  I  devoted  more  of 
my  energy  to  understanding  the  concrete, 
depressing  realities  of  their  live.*' — and  then 
helped  them  deal  with  those  realities. 

Driving  one  man  to  a  welfare  oflBce;  wait- 
ing with  him;  helping  him  prod  Its  sluggish 
and  indifferent  bureaucracy  into  giving  him 
emergency  payments  let  him  know  more 
graphically  than  any  words  that  I  really  did 
"care"  about  him.  Afterwards  he  spoke  much 
more  ea.sily  of  his  "personal"  problems. 

Visiting  a  "paranoid'  teenager  In  her  home, 
I  discovered  that  her  parents  were  constantly 
Invading  and  Intruding — on  her  room,  her 
mall,  her  bureau  drawers,  her  phone  cplls. 
even  the  pockets  of  her  blue  jeans.  I  obvi- 
ously had  to  take  her  seriously  when  she 
told  me  that  "they're  as  crazy  as  I  am."  She 
couldn't  pcsslbly  become  less  "paranoid"  un- 
til they  changed. 

When  I  worked  with  a  "Crisis  Intervention 
Team"  in  the  psychiatric  emergency  room  of 
a  municipal  hospital.  I  learned  that  80  per 
cent  of  those  who  would  have  otherwise  been 
admitted  could  be  helped  to  stay  at  home. 
With  the  Intensive  Involvement  of  the  cri.sis 
tenm  (a  psychologist,  a  nurse  and  three 
psraprofesslonals) ,  a  family  could  pull  to- 
gether to  help  one  of  its  members  during  a 
p.sychotic  episode  or  suicidal  depression. 
While  they  assisted  family  members  In  deal- 
ing with  external  problems  (welfare,  Job. 
housing,  focd),  the  team  used  the  crisis  as 
a  lever  toward  understanding  the  particular 
dynamics  which  had  precipitated  it.  Often, 
in  a  few  weeks,  without  hospitalizing  any- 
one, the  team  was  able  to  help  a  family  re- 
solve a  situation  which  had  seemed  intoler- 
able. 

As  a  chief  resident  in  charge  of  a  mental 
hospital  ward.  1  tried  to  reverse  the  process 
of  institutional  labeling  and  degradation  to 
treat  patients  with  the  same  kind  of  respect 
that  I  would  wish.  I  found  that  a  group  of 
patients,  when  allowed  to  take  part  in  mak- 
ing rules  and  In  working  out  cooperative  liv- 
ing arrangements,  simply  stopped  being  so 
disturbed. 

The  patients,  given  the  possibility  of  trust 
by  the  staff,  free  to  come  and  go,  tended  to 
stay  and  try  to  work  out  their  problems. 
Allowed  to  regvilate  their  own  medication, 
they  tended  to  use  it  occasionally,  when  nec- 
essary, and  to  avoid  becoming  dependent  on 
drugs.  "Everywhere  else,"  one  "chronic 
schizophrenic"  young  man  told  me,  "I'm 
crazy;  here  I'm  sane." 

Still,  I  concluded  that  the  reforms  that 
could  be  made  within  the  context  of  tradi- 
tional mental  health  settings  were  severely 
limited  by  structure  and  by  Ideology. 


ALTERNATIVE    SERVICES 

When,  five  years  ago,  I  entered  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  I  decided  to  look  for 
places  in  which  troubled  people  could  be 
helped — and  could  help  themselves — without 
so  many  constraints. 

I  began  to  work — as  consultant,  researcher 
and  colleague — with  "alternative  human 
services."  I  wanted  to  see  If  the  Ideology  of 
professionalism  really  did  n-iake  it  more  dtfll- 
cult  to  meet  the  needs  of  troubled  people; 
If  changing  the  setting  in  which  help  was 
given  and  the  attitudes  of  those  who  were 
giving  It  made  a  substantial  dillerenoe  in 
the  people  who  received  it;  and  If  the  skills 
I  had  developed  In  my  psychiatric  training 
could  be  effectively  shared  with  and  enlarged 
by  groups  of  dedicated  non-professionals. 
After  five  years,  I  do  not  think  these  services 
have  "the  answer"  to  people's  problems  In 
living,  but  t'ney  ore  certainly  dealing  with 
those  problems  in  ways  that  are  re.specteful 
open-minded  and  effective. 

Alternative  services  are  approximately  10 
years  old.  Most  of  them  were  founded  In  di- 
rect runaway  teenagers,  battered  wives,  sui- 
cidal ciiy  dwellers — as  non-pi-ofesslonal  ad- 
ternatlves  to  mental  health  facilities  (and 
social  service  agencies)  which  these  people 
h.id  found  threatening,  demeaning  and  in- 
adequate. To  Isolated  and  troubled  people 
whose  lives  were  in  cor.stant  flux,  they  were 
an  anchor;  to  those  who  volunteered  time, 
they  seemed  an  affectionate  if  sometimes 
chaotic  family,  a  place  where  for  once  they 
could  determine  how  they  were  going  to  work 
with  people. 

Ten  years  ago  a  handful  of  switchboards, 
drop-In  centers,  free  clinics  and  runaway 
houses  served  young  people  In  the  "hip" 
neighborhoods  of  a  few  large  cities.  Today 
thousands  of  these  services  exist,  aiding  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  classes  in  small  towns,  sub- 
urbs and  rural  areas  as  well  as  In  the  cities. 

Some  are  explicitly  "self-help" — communi- 
ties of  ex-addlcts,  associations  of  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children  and  conscious- 
ness-raising gro-aps  for  women  and  old  peo- 
ple. Others — runaway  houses,  group  foster 
homes,  hotlines — were  launched  by  people 
viewing  themselves  as  older,  more  experi- 
enced brothers  and  sisters  reaching  out  to 
younger  ones.  Still  others  were  created  by 
established  community  groups — churches, 
synagogues,  Ys  and  social  welfare  depart- 
ments. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  among 
alternative  services,  they  share  certain  as- 
sumptions, attitudes  and  practices  which 
make  them  particularly  useful  and  responsive 
to  the  people  they  serve.  Among  the  most 
significant,  I  ha\-e  found  In  my  five  years 
of  work  with  alternative  services,  are  these: 

They  rer.pond  to  people's  problems  as  those 
problems  are  experienced.  A  woman  whose 
husband  is  beating  her  is  regarded  as  a  vic- 
tim, not  scrutinized  as  a  masochlst;  a  child 
who  leaves  his  home  is  seen,  housed  and 
fed  as  a  runaway,  not  diagnosed  as  "acting 
out  disorder"  or  judged  as  a  "status  offender." 

They  provide  services  that  are  immediately 
accessible,  with  a  minlmtmi  of  waiting  and 
bureaucratic  restriction.  Hotlines,  shelters 
and  battered  women,  runaway  houses  and 
many  drop-in  centers  are  open  24  hous  a  day 
to  anyone  who  calls  or  comes  In  off  the  street. 
If  they  cannot  provide  help,  they  regard  it 
as  their  responsibility  to  find  someone  or 
some  agency  that  can. 

They  emphasize  the  strengths  of  those 
who  seek  help  and  their  capacity  for  self- 
help.  A  13 -year-old  girl,  instead  of  being 
labeled  a  patient  and  dragged  to  a  psychia- 
trist, is  encouraged  to  bring  her  whole  fam- 
ily to  counseling  sessions. 

They  reach  out  to  help  the  individual 
change  the  social  situation — job,  family, 
school,  workplace — in  which  he  or  she  is  feel- 
ing   distressed.    This    may    mean    helping    a 
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young  person  to  talk  to  her  . 
Ing  legal  services  to  a  tenant 
challenge    a    landlord, 
mother  through  a  bureaucratic 

They  are  willing  to  change, 
services   as    the    community's 
and  their  increasing  skills  pei 
aides  become  aware  that  you 
not  go  to  traditional  mental 
one  suburban  hotline  expan 
from  information  and  referral 
sellng  and  crisis  intervention 
urban   runaway   house   openc 
eratlve    to   assist   young    peop 
employment  and  a  free  high 
who  could  not  fit  Into  their  a 

They   are    actively    involved 
the  larger  community  about 
and  m  helping  that  commu 
pate  in  meeting  thee  needs 
give  frequent  talks  at  local 
end  civic  erouos — about  drues 
nereal  dl«ease  and  problems 
and  children. 

They  actively  encourage 
helped  to  become  helpers  and 
of  loneliness  and  uselessness 
woric  with  others. 

Th«?y  rely  to  a  large  degree 
slonal  workers.  In  many 
more  thai'   half  the  paid  stafl 
fes«lonals    Mental  health 
work  with   them  do  so  on  a 
consultative  basis,  and  often 
rather   than    full-time   paid   ' 
fe'slonals  are  there  to  share 
non-professionals,  not  to  run 

They  arc  committed  to 
from  their  own  community, 
use  non-professional  volunteeri 
tant  adjunct  to  paid  staff.  Oth^s 
and  run  almost  entirely  by 
dents,  housewives,  old  people 
and  women. 

They  generally  operate  undei 
participatory    democracy    or 
clslon-maklng.  In  this  context 
to  chanee  policies  to  meet  the 
Ing  needs  of  clients,  to  providf 
sense  of  pride  in  and  control 
do. 

Tliey  function  as  mlnl- 
tendod   families.   This  provide' 
sen<«e  of  warmth  and  security; 
chancre  to  meet  personal  as 
lated  needs. 

They   are   far   more   economHia! 
ditional    mental    health    faclll 
of   cotinsellng   at   a   drop-In 
sixth   to   a   third   as   much   as 
therapy  at  a  community  men 
ter.  The  price  per  day  of  st  , 
away  house  is  about  one-elghtl 
the  cost  of  that  of  a  general 
chlatric  ward. 
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BUILDING   ON 

In  the  er.rly  years,  alternatlv 
ers  balieved   they   would  al 
snonsive    to    those    who   neede( 
Time,  enlarging  programs,  incrja 
needs  and  the  attendant 
above  all  the  recession  have  a.. 
At  a  recent  conference  runaway 
selors  and  administrators  sook 
impending  bureaucratization- 
In  malting  long-term  needs 
ing  and  specialized  schooling, 
people — the    violent,    the 
and  the  retarded — who  they 
have  the  time  or  skills  to  deal 

Still,  alternative   services   ar 
reaching    many    hundreds    of 
people  and  shaping  their  lives 
to  make  mental  health  servlc<>s 
slve  to  peoples'  needs  logically 
account  of  the   kinds  of 
native    services    have    made 
pervading  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  facilities 
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their  services  primarily  to  the  residents  of 
specific  communities  and  neighborhoods, 
rather  than  to  the  amorphous  and  sometimes 
sprawling  catchm»nt  areas  and  counties 
which  now  define  their  borders.  The  build- 
ings themselves  should  be  small — ordinary 
houses  have  served  alternative  services  well — 
and  as  Inviting  as  present  facilities  are  for- 
bidding. These  places  should  be  open  24 
hours  a  day  and  provide  phone  and  walk-in 
contact  and  crisis  Intervention  with  a  mini- 
mum of  formality  and  delay. 

The  people  working  In  these  centers  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  msre  skills  and 
take  en  more  responsibility.  Staff  roles  would 
be  flexible  and  tho?e  expert  In  a  given  area — 
psychiatry  or  administration — would  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  others.  To  keep  all  workers 
more  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  th?lr 
fellows  ar.d  their  community,  clerical, 
administrative  and  supervisory  personnel 
would  be  expected  to  do  on-the-llne  work 
with  clients.  To  make  sure  that  all  partic- 
ipate In  governing  the  center,  these  programs 
would  be  staffed  largely  by  non-prof  erslonals 
who  live  In  the  community;  policies  and 
operations  would  bs  formulated  and  over- 
seen Jointly  by  center  workers  and  com- 
munity representatives.  The  professionals 
Involved  would  neither  automatically  con- 
trol policy  nor  receive  disproportionately 
high  wages. 

As  a  reflection  of  change  In  approach,  such 
places  might  best  be  called  "human  service 
centers"  or  "community  centers"  or  simply 
"centers."  The  names,  designed  to  indicate 
a  responsiveness  to  people's  needs,  would 
avoid  creating  the  feelings  of  depreciation 
inevitably  associated  with  defining  oneself  as 
"mentally  ill." 

A  center  staff,  instead  of  defining  problems 
in  mental  health  terminology,  would  help 
pecple  to  define  their  problems  in  their  own 
terms.  If  a  woman  with  five  children  Is 
suicidally  depressed  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  her  welfare  payments,  the  dreariness 
of  her  home  and  the  rats  that  threaten  her 
family,  the  center's  crisis  team  would  work 
first  of  all  on  those  realities,  help  her  deal 
with  the  welfare  department,  assist  her  with 
child  care  and  bring  In  an  exterminator.  In- 
stead of  Involving  her  in  long-term  psy- 
chotherapy or  drug  treatment,  they  might 
help  her  become  part  of  a  group  of  parents 
In  similar  situations;  here,  she  could  begin 
to  find  alternatives  to  her  situation.  In  the 
context  of  this  supportive  group  she  might, 
at  some  point,  feel  free  to  talk  about  the 
"personal  problems"  which  so  many  mental 
health  professionals  would  Insist  on  "attack- 
ing" first. 

For  people  who  need  them,  places  to  stay 
would  be  available.  Thus,  a  person  expe- 
riencing the  personality  disintegration  and 
overwhelming  anxiety  that  often  signal  an 
acute  psychotic  episode  would  be  able  to  go 
to  a  "crisis  house,"  where  he  could  be 
guided  and  protected  by  especially  patient 
and  skillful  staff.  There  symptoms  would  not 
be  suppressed  by  drugs;  instead,  the  psy- 
chotic episode  could  become  the  kind  of  a 
natural  healing  process  that  exists  in  some 
traditional  societies  aad  in  such  modern 
experimental  communities  as  London's 
Klngsley  Hall  and  California's  Soteria. 

Similarly,  young  runaways,  battered  wives 
or  those  suffering  the  traumas  of  divorce, 
death  or  separation  could  shelter  in  resi- 
dences and  there  rest,  gain  perspective,  share 
problems.  Though  a  dangerous  and  uncon- 
trollable few  would  continue  to  require  in- 
stitutionalization, the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  need  longer-term  care  could  be  kept  In 
their  own  communities — in  ordinary  housss, 
easily  accessible  to  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Many  of  these  people  could — if  staff  workers 
provided  organization  and  leadership — learn 
to  take  care  of  one  another.  Old  people  who 
are  healthy  but  homeless  could  supervise  the 
care  of  young  people  who  are  chronically  111. 


Students  at   colleges   could   live   with  run- 
aways lacking  homes  to  return  to. 

PROBLEM    SOLVING 

The  majority  of  people  with  problems  do 
not,  of  course,  need  crisis  Intervention  or 
residential  services.  The  centers  would  offer 
them  the  resources — professional  expertise, 
advocacy  and  education — to  help  them  deal 
with  their  own  problems.  People  would  be 
helped  to  understand  themselves  as  partici- 
pants in  and,  often  enough,  sufferers  from 
the  concrete  situations  of  their  life;  as  part 
of  a  family,  an  office,  a  work  group  or  school- 
room. Techniques  of  family  counseling, 
group  therapy  and  community  organizing 
could  be  used  to  help  make  a  family,  a 
schoolroom  or  workplace  more  responsive  to 
all  of  Its  participants,  to  give  them  the  tools 
to  continue  to  work  things  out  together  long 
after  the  center  workers  withdraw. 

Groups  of  people  with  special  concerns  or 
problem.s — women  wanting  to  share  with 
each  other  questions  about  their  roles  a.s 
women;  people  trying  to  cope  with  the  effects 
of  their  aging;  parents  of  retarded  or  autistic 
children — would  be  helped  to  form  groups, 
with  or  without  a  leader,  in  which  they  could 
discuss  and  deal  with  their  common 
concerns. 

Individual  therapy  would  be  available,  but 
there  would  be  a  shift  In  emphasis  toward 
helDlng  people  to  develop  a  capacity  to 
analyze  their  social  situations  and  needs  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  use  a  network  of  help- 
ers both  within  the  centers  and  outside. 

For  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  center 
would  be  another  kind  of  resource,  a  place 
for  the  kind  of  "primary  prevention"  that 
the  mental  health  establishment  often  talks 
of  but  rarely  spends  time  and  money  to 
bring  about.  Center  staff  could  help  other 
agencies  develop  recreation  and  community 
action  programs  and  campaign  for  more  re- 
sponsive policies  In  institutions  affecting 
peoples'  lives,  from  welfare  offices  to  factories. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  not  simply  to  pro- 
duce another  kind  of  treatment  but  to  relate 
to  troubled  people  on  their  terms,  to  Insist 
that  their  needs — not  the  preconceptions  of 
8elf-lntere?t  of  any  profe^lonal  group — 
shape  the  kind  of  help  they  receive.  None  of 
the  reform?  I  have  proposed  Is  Utopian — and 
all  of  them  together  will  not,  of  course,  create 
a  Utopia.  But  they  are  a  start,  a  step  toward 
relieving  at  least  some  of  the  human  misery 
that  we  have  too  complacently  and  too  long 
regarded  as  the  symptoms  of  mental  illness 
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THE  NATION'S  MILITARY 
TRADITION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Kansas  City  Times  pub- 
lished a  most  thought-provoking  inter- 
view with  Lt.  Gen.  George  M.  Seignious 
n,  the  president  of  the  Citadel,  the  Mili- 
tary College  of  South  Carolina.  The  topic 
of  the  Interview  is  the  role  of  military 
tradition  in  the  South,  but  the  general 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the 
course  of  elaborating  upon   this   topic. 

Under  General  Seignious'  leadership, 
the  Citadel  has  achieved  new  heights  of 
excellence.  Its  faculty,  its  students,  its 
physical  plant  have  been  significantly 
enhanced.  Yet  through  all  this  change, 
the  Citadel  has  not  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  its  proud  heritage  or  its  vital 
mission  This  unswerving  dedication  is 
the  primary  reason  for  the  greatness  of 
the  Institution. 

Prom  this  interview,  the  reader  will 
gain  new  insight  into  what  pride  in  our 
Nation's  military  tradition  is  all  about 
It  is  an  informed  pride  based  on  knowl- 


edge of  the  past,  imderstanding  of  Oie 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future.  During 
the  course  of  the  interview.  General 
Seignious  said; 

We  here  at  the  Citadel  set  four  relatively 
simple  goals,  easy  to  state  but  dUHctilt  to 
achieve,  that  we  have  for  our  cadets.  When 
they  graduate  we  want  them  to  be  men  of 
learning,  men  of  Integrity,  men  of  patriot- 
ism and  men  of  self-reliance. 

A  surprisingly  large  percentage  of 
Citadel  cadets  achieves  these  goals.  One 
reason  they  do  so  is  tliat  the  school's 
president  embodies  these  virtues.  He  lives 
them  and,  in  this  interview,  he  gives 
them  an  eloquent  expression  that  merits 
a  wide  audience.  For  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Hopes  Soldiering  Never  Fades  Away 
(By  Kathleen  Patterson) 

(The  shots  were  fired  by  the  Citadel  cadets, 
under  command  of  Major  Stephens,  who  has 
thus  had  the  honor,  which  he  so  much 
coveted,  of  opening  the  impending  conflicts. 
Mafor  Stephens  Is  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Military  Academy  which  occupies  the 
Charleston  Citadel.  He  Is  apoarently  about 
35  years  of  age,  with  rather  thin  black  hair, 
black  and  heavy  beard,  and  large  black  eyes. 
He  Is  about  the  medium  size,  of  lithe  form, 
with  quick,  nervoi;s  actions.  His  gun's  were 
directed  at  the  steamer  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy and  even  the  shot  which  failed  to 
strike  the  ship  fell  very  near  her. — Harper's 
Weekly,  Jan.  26,  1861.) 

Charleston,  S.C. — Today  The  Citadel,  the 
Military  College  of  South  Carolina,  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Lt.  Oen.  Oeorpe  M.  Selgnlou.s 
II,  as  unlike  the  description  of  Major 
Stephens,  his  predecess-or,  as  he  could  be:  A 
tall,  spare  man  of  gentle  demeanor,  who 
holds  virtually  every  honor  the  U.S.  Army 
can  confer,  and  whose  eyes  occasionally  mist 
when  he  speaks  to  the  cadets  about  home, 
country  and  patriotism. 

Cltade!  brochures  still  boast  of  the  cadets 
who  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  Civil  War, 
forcing  the  Star  of  the  West,  a  federal  gov- 
ernment steamship,  to  retreat  from  Charles- 
ton harbor. 

General  Seignious  retired  three  years  ago 
and  returned  to  The  Citadel,  with  its  gleam- 
ing white  buildings  a  crenellated  fortress 
on  display,  although  he  mieht  have  become 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  he 
remained  on  active  duty. 

He  grew  up  here  In  the  low  country.  His 
father's  name  was  Francis  and  his  middle 
name  is  Marlon — both  father  and  son  named 
for  the  low  country's  own  Francis  Marion. 
the  "swamp  fox"  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

General  Seignious  took  time  recently  from 
a  busy  schedule  to  talk  about  the  "profession 
of  arms'"  and  the  southern  renaissance  he 
began  predicting  several  years  ago.  He  has 
served  In  Brazil,  Germany.  Korea  and  Eng- 
land, and  though  his  voice  reflects  hi"?  travels 
and  perhaps  his  nonsouthern  mother,  the 
smooth  cadence  of  the  CarcUna  low  country 
Is  there. 

What  was  It  In  your  background  that  led 
you  to  a  military  career? 

"I  had  an  uncle  who  wa<!  a  1910  graduate 
of  the  Naval  Academy — that  had  Fome  in- 
fluence on  my  going  Into  the  military  pro- 
fes-'ion.  but  more  imnortant  was  mv  prox- 
Imltv  to  The  Citadel.  I  was  born  and  raised 
within  60  miles  of  here  and  since  I  was 
a  small  boy  I  freouently  came  to  Charleston 
and  to  The  Citadel,  and  from  the  time  I  can 
remember  I  never  considered  going  to  any 
other  college." 


What  was  the  appeal  of  The  Citadel  then? 

"The  tremendous  respect  for  tradition,  and 
the  respect  that  The  Citadel  has  in  the  low 
country,  which  is  In  Itself  part  of  the  tra- 
dition. Tlie  profession  of  arms  was — and  still 
is — one  of  the  most  highly  respected  pro- 
fessions. It  appealed  to  me  because  of  the 
confidence  that  I  saw  in  Its  graduates  and 
their  tremendous  loyalty  to  the  Institution. 

"Every  cadet  and  every  graduate  would 
extol  the  virtues  of  The  Citadel — what  a  fine 
school  it  was  and  so  on.  I  found  this  to  be 
true.  I  think  It  gave  me  a  foundation  for 
life  that  I  used  throughout  my  entire  profes- 
sion." 

Did  you  intend  to  make  the  military  your 
career  when  you  came  here? 

"No,  I  did  not.  I  studied  business  admin- 
istration and  I  intended  to  go  into  cotton 
merchandising,  in  my  family's  business.  But 
when  I  was  a  senior  here  Pearl  Harbor  oc- 
curred. And  of  course  when  I  was  graduated 
we  were  at  war  and  I  accepted  the  only  regu- 
lar commission  given  to  a  graduate  in  the 
Class  of  '42.  But  I  use  the  rudiments  of  teach- 
ing and  the  examples  I  saw  here  as  a  basis 
for  what  success  I  have  in  the  profession  of 
arms. 

"There  Is  a  reason  for  all  this.  Going  back 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  great  deal  of  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  centered  aro'.ind 
Charleston  and  the  exploits  of  Francis  Mar- 
lon, whose  burial  spot  is  Just  40  miles  from 
here. 

"When  a  young  boy  grows  up  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  tradition  and  respect  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  the  fact  that  the 
entire  coastline  of  Charleston  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  spots  throughout  our  his- 
tory— first  shot  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
being  fired  by  Citadel  cadets;  the  defense  of 
SuUlvans  Island  against  the  Briti.<;h  in  1776. 
I  think  it  was  1775  as  a  matter  of  fact.  .  .  . 
It  gets  in  your  blood  early." 

You're  saying  the  military  tradition  here 
Is  part  of  the  area,  not  necessarily  a  father- 
to-son  tradition. 

"I  think  that's  a  correct  statement.  My  dad 
was  not  a  Citadel  graduate,  but  he's  very 
proud  of  The  Citadel.  Both  of  his  sons  are 
graduates. 

"And  both  of  my  sons  have  come  here.  My 
oldest  son  was  In  the  class  of  '68  and  he's  now 
a  m.erchant.  My  youngest  son  is  a  cadet  now, 
in  the  Junior  cla.ss." 

Was  there  ever  doubt  in  your  mind  that 
they  would  come  here? 

"Yes,  I  think  there  was  doubt  in  their 
minds.  We  were  overseas  much  of  the  time 
and  they  were  not  really  close  to  Tlie  Citadel 
in  physical  terms,  but  yet  clo-^e  in  their  ex- 
posure to  m.y  friends  and  cla^r.mates.  and  my 
annuals  and  so  on.  And  I  think  my  youngest 
son  visited  several  colleges  before  he  chose 
The  Citadel. 

"I  didn't  say  to  him,  "If  you  don't  go  to 
The  Citadel  you  don't  get  a  father-paid  edu- 
cation.' I  didn't  say  that.  And  I  was  delighted 
when  he  did  choose  to  come. 

"About  the  time  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  I  was  trying  to  make  uo  my  mind  about 
coming  br.ck  here  as  president.  We  shared 
that.  I  said  I  didn't  want  him  to  ccme  on  the 
belief  that  I  was  not  golrg  to  be  here  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  make  a  difference  to 
him.  So  when  he  applied  to  come  he  realized 
I  was  going  to  be  the  president,  with  all  that 
entailed,  being  the  president's  son." 

What  does  he  plan  to  do  when  he 
graduates? 

"He's  going  into  business.  He  doesn't  plan 
to  make  the  profession  of  arms  his  life's 
work." 

Does  that  disappoint  you  ? 

"No.  I  think  a  young  man  has  the  oblitra- 
tlon  to  seek  satisfaction  In  his  life,  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  see  him  poln?  Into  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  Just  because  I  did." 

To  what  extent  Is  the  profession  of  arms  a 
'southern'  tradition? 

"I  don't  think  It's  fair  to  call  it  a  southern 


tradition.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  a  lot  of  other 
people — or  other  countries.  There  are  coun- 
tries like  Spain  and  England  where  there  is 
a  tradition  of  respect  for  the  profession  of 
arms.  In  some  of  those  countries  one  son  fre- 
quently went  into  the  ministry,  one  son  went 
into  the  armed  forces  and  one  son  Into  the 
family  business.  This  is  true  In  some  Latin 
American  countries  now. 

"In  the  United  States  the  profession  of 
arms  Is  more  southern — if  you're  going  to 
talk  about  it  In  regional  aspects.  But  many 
sons  of  graduates  of  West  Point  continue 
the  tradition  of  arms  because  they  are 
brought  up  on  it.  Its  not  the  fear  of  the 
unknown,  and  many  people  don't  go  Into 
the  military  because  of  fear  of  the  unknown, 
because  it  wotild  be  such  a  dramatic  change 
from  their  lifestyle. 

"This  fear  doesn't  exist  in  families  that 
have  been  In  the  military,  nor  does  It  exist 
in  the  South  very  much.  The  South  has 
many  military  Installations  now,  and  In  the 
old  days  It  had  the  traditions,  the  stories 
of  military  activities.  I  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  such  a  highly  respected  pro- 
fession." 

There  are  more  in.stallatlons  here — you 
find  m.ore  svipport  for  military  expenditures 
among  southern  members  of  Congress;  what 
I'm  asking  is  why  do  you  find  the  military 
tradition  in  the  South  more  than  elsewhere? 

"I  think  there's  a  good  reason  as  to  why. 
I  suppose  a  simple  word  to  describe  It  would 
be  patriotism.  Southerners  are  a  little  less 
ashamed — or  much  less  ashamed — of  the  flag 
and  patriotic  endeavors.  In  the  old  days  It 
might  have  been  called  flag  waving  but  I 
don't  think  that's  what  I'm  driving  at. 
There's  a  love  of  the  soil,  a  love  of  identifica- 
tion with  the  past;  there's  a  love  of  tradi- 
tion, a  love  of  courage  and  boldness  that 
stems  from  the  outdoor  life  a  southerner 
leads. 

"He's  familiar  with  firearms.  He  loves  to 
shoot  and  hunt  and  this  is  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Old  South.  Tliat's  what  I  meant. 
A  city  boy  has  a  great  transition  to  make. 
He  s  never  seen  a  weapon;  he's  never  been 
in  the  woods  at  night.  He  doe&n't  know  the 
speed  of  wat.er  In  a  river  when  he's  got  to 
swim  to  cross  it.  He  doesn't  know  the  sounds 
of  night  in  the  forest. 

"A  southern  boy,  if  he's  not  from  Atlanta 
or  a  city,  is  familiar  with  all  these  things  as 
he  grows  up.  from  Boy  Scout  experiences 
to  hunting  and  fishing  and  living  outdoors. 
And  he  likes  to  bivouac  and  u"^e  the  cornoass 
at  night  and  go  on  patrols.  So  it's  a  much 
more  natural  evoli'tlon  for  a  southern  boy 
to  choose  the  armed  forces  than  it  is  for  a 
boy  In  the  city  wno's  never  even  thought 
about  It. 

When  you  were  grow'ng  up.  how  aware 
were  you  of  tbe  Cl'^ll  War— of  the  Revolu- 
t'onarv  War?  !«;  It  fair  to  say  these  are  f.iings 
still  talked  about? 

"You  have  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  this 
in  perspective.  I'm  55  years  old  now,  and 
when  I  was  growing  up  there  were  many 
peo'-l?  alive  who  had  been  alive  during  the 
Civil  War — my  grandmother  for  example. 
Her  father  was  In  the  Confederate  Army  so 
she   talked   about  her  father's  service. 

"I  had  an  tmcle  who  owned  a  nlantatlon 
that  we  visited  every  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  and  the  slave  huts  were  still 
there.  The  senior  black  man  on  the  planta- 
tion w.as  the  son  of  a  slave.  The  War  Between 
t^e  States  days  were  not  so  far  removed. 
We  didn't  have  televWon;  we  didn't  have 
raoid  means  of  communication. 

"There  was  no  perceotlcn  when  I  was 
growing  up  that  we  were  still  'fighting  the 
war.'  Mv  mother  was  born  in  Pennsvlvanla 
and  there  w?s  no  anlmrsltv  betv.-een  the  side 
of  my  family  that  lived  in  Bo>!ton  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
So^'th. 
"There  was  an  awareness  in  the  South  of 
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the  recent  events  and  the 
the  events  of  the  War  Between 
when    so    many    plantations 
while   Sherman    was   marchlnf 
This  Is  true  all  the  way  from 
to  the  piedmont  where  actions 
took  place. 

"As  a  boy  It  was  not  an 
slon  to  say  'Sherman  marched 
and  this  is  one  of  the  plantati 
burned."  And  you  remember  that 
the  realizations  that  come  fron , 
war." 

How  was  it  for  your  chlldrei. 

"It's  considerably  different 
dren.  My  children  grew  up  in 
frequently   in  Europe,   but   th|ere 
the  ravages  and  the  stories  of 
We    lived    In    Berlin — I    was 
In  Berlin  for  a  year  or  so — an 
were    aware   of    how    the   Ru 
Berlin,  how  the  U.S.  forces  got 
effects  of  the  bombing.  It's  st 

"So  they're  of  another  klnc 
my  children  are  not  particular  y 
nearly  so  much  as  I  was — of 
the  War  Between  the  States  anH 
tlonary  War." 

What  parts  of  the  military 
would  be  exportable  to  the  res 
try? 

"Well,  you  will  remember  thit 
War    Between    the    States    wh<  n 
social   and   economic  structure 
grating,   that   a  great   part  of 
leadership  come  from  the  Souljh 
peot  what  caused   that 
quality  of  self-reliance. 

"The  southern  plantation  ow>ier 
advantages  of  education — ed 
land,  strong  ties  with  European 
was  one  of  the  great  seaports 
Many  Charleston  homes  are 
with  the  most  exquisite  E'jrop^an 

"So   people    of   the 
course    and    South    CaroUni 
tured,   self-reliant,   articulate 
interested    in    national    and 
affairs. 

"The  same  relative  pattern  la 
evidence  itself  again :  There  Is 
international  Investment  In 
from  our  own  corporations.  Thu 
ginning  to  change  from  bas 
society  to  a  partly  Industrialized 
that  comes  a  requirement  for 
cause  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
we  have,  while  moving  forwarc 
dustrlal  society.  It's  going  to 
traordlnarily   fine   leadership 
keep   it   in    balance,   to   protec ; 
should  be  protected  and  have 
to  Improve  our  labor  markets 
butlon  to  the  national  good 

The  general  has  a  vision  for 
To  "provide  a  forum  of  learning 
in  government  and  International 
stands  equal   In  the  eyes  of 
post-graduate  courses  offered  1 
vard,  Princeton  and  others."  He 
speech    that    these    "venerable 
provide    "liberal   phUosophles  ' 
"a   counterpoise   and   a   learn^l 
from  the  more  conservative 

"This  I  dream  will  become  a 
Citadel,"  he  said  then. 

Are  there   any  elements   of 
military  tradition  that  you  se  i 
characteristics? 

"I  think  education  has 
the  elements  that  are  not  comdl 
ble.  In  the  Old  South  I  think 
problem  between  the  white 
black  workers.  I  think  there  was 
at  one  time  a  severe  attitude 
think  that  has  abated  In  the  las  ; 
decades. 

"The  black  person  In  the  Soijth 
with  considerable  respect.  He's 
erable   opportunity   for   econoihlc 
ment,    I    don't    think    the   enl  Lre 
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evolution  from      structure  has  reached  the  point  where  you 
the  Stat?8,      can  say  that  every  southerner  believes  In  ab- 
were    burned      solute  equal  social  status  with  black  people, 
to   the   sea.  "I    think    the    other    aspect    of    southern 

the  coast  up  character  that's  changing — this  Is  difficult 
In  the  war  to  phrase — the  degree  of  sophistication  Is 
improving.  By  that  I  mean  understanding 
the  other  person's  point  of  view.  I'm  not 
talking  about  racial  things.  I'm  talking  about 
interests  in  other  than  parochial  matters. 
"I  mentioned  the  leadership  of  the  South 
had  vast  interest  in  art.  In  culture,  but  this 
was  not  true  of  the  masses  of  people  In  the 
South.  The  largest  percentage  of  people  in 
the  South  were  fairly  parochial  in  their  In- 
terests, and  now  with  TV  and  Jet  aircraft 
and  automobiles  and  great  highways,  the 
average  southerner,  and  not  Just  the  advan- 
taged southerner,  is  becoming  much  more 
sophisticated  about  the  world  and  the 
events  of  the  world.  He  travels  much  more; 
he  reads  more  extensively. 

"Therefore  I  don't  think  the  average  south- 
erner now  is  as  narrow  in  his  view  as  he  was 
40  to  60  years  ago.  And  we  are  continuing 
to  produce  that  leadership  element  that's 
above  average  In  Its  Intellect  and  motiva- 
tions." 

Do  you  see  evidence  today  of  the  'southern 
renaissance'  you  mention? 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do,  and  I'm  not  talking 
about  presidential  candidates;  I  made  the 
remark  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the  In- 
gredients are  here  for  a  resurgence  In  south- 
ern leadership  nationally.  And  I  can  think 
of  a  few  other  (characteristics)  that  are 
particularly  Important — certainly  the  aware- 
ness of  our  defense  needs  Is  very  high  among 
southern  leaders. 

"X  think  fiscal  conservatism  Is  another 
potent  aspect  of  the  way  a  southerner  Is 
brought  up.  That  Is  to  say,  the  head  of  the 
household  Is  charged  with  the  traditional 
value  of  earning  a  living  for  his  family. 

"I  believe  the  evolution  of  social  and  wel- 
fare programs  has  not  been  an  esteemed  pol- 
icy  as   far   as   the   southerner   is   concerned, 
except   In   those   cases   where   people  are   in 
definite   need.   And   I  feel   the   nation   as   a 
beginning  to      whole  Is  beginning  to  Question  some  of  the 
great  deal  of     extreme    liberal    views    that    have    emanated 
South,  and      from  the  national  scene  In  the  last  30  to  35 
South  Is  be-      years.    I    think    that    the    counterpoise — the 
an  agrarian      voice   that   has   a   more   conservative  view — 
one.  With      Is  a  voice  that's  ready  to  be  heard, 
leadership.  Be-  "We've  experimented  a  great  deol  wUh  our 

quality  of  life     national      resources,      with      redistribution 
into  the  in-      through   welfare   progran-s   and   fooH   stamo 
l^ke  some  ex-      programs  and  so  on.   I  think  that  the  ele- 
plan   It,   to     ment    of    conservatism — and    I    don't    mean 
that   which     by     conservatism     right     wine     versus     left 
the  foresight     wing— I  guess   I'm  talking '  about  responsl- 
our  contri-      biUty. 

"We've  not  always  expected  enough  from 
our  public  leaders.  We've  accepted  something 
less  than  excellence  and  we  must  seek  ex- 
cellence In  our  government  and  the  people 
we  send  to  represent  us. 

"To  have  excellence  we  must  require  re- 
sponsibility, fiscal  responsibility.  Integrity, 
loyalty  to  one's  Institution  and  one's  coun- 
try— these  are  qualities  of  excellence  people 
are  going  to  demand. 

"We  here  at  The  Citadel  set  four  relatively 
simple  goals,  easy  to  state  but  difficult  to 
achieve,  that  we  have  for  our  cadets.  When 
they  graduate  we  want  them  to  be  men  of 
learning,  men  of  Integrity,  men  of  patriotism 
and  men  of  self-reliance.  These,  I  would  say, 
are  four  attributes  that  made  southern  lead- 
ership prominent  in  the  days  before  the  War 
Between  the  States  and,  I  believe,  will  prob- 
ably cause  the  resurgence  of  southern 
leadership." 

W.    C.    Cash,    writing    "The   Mind    of    the 
South,"  In  1941,  said:  The  gentlemanly  Idea, 
driven  from  England  by  Cromwell,  had  taken 
Is  treated      refuge  in  the  South  and  fashioned  for  itself 
;lven  consid-     a  world  to  its  heart's  desire:  A  world  sin- 
advance-      guiarly    polished    and    mellow    and    poised, 
southern     wholly   dominated   by  Ideals   of   honor  and 
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chivalry  and  noblesse — all  those  sentiments 
and  values  and  habits  of  action  which  used 
to  be,  especially  In  Walter  Scott,  Invariably 
assigned  to  the  gentleman  born. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY: 
IDAHO  AND  THE  NORTHWEST 
MEET    THE    CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
clear  to  all  who  are  concerned  over  the 
availability  of  health  care  that  the  prob- 
lems of  medically  underserved  areas  can- 
not be  resolved  unless  medical  profes- 
sionals are  present  in  those  locations. 
The  WAMI  program,  in  which  the  States 
of  Washington,  Alaska,  Montana,  and 
Idaho  have  pooled  their  efforts  under 
the  University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine  to  train  and  encourage  physi- 
cians In  such  areas,  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  achievement  in  meeting  this 
challenge. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  the  WAMI 
program,  I  have  been  pleased  to  report 
on  its  outstanding  progress,  which  has 
been  closely  followed  across  the  Nation. 
With  its  great  success,  it  has  been  an 
easy  task. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  President,  two  press 
releases  from  the  University  of  Idaho 
have  come  to  my  attention.  Both  relate 
to  the  insufficient  number  of  family  prac- 
tice residency  positions  for  physicians 
in  Idaho,  whether  participating  in  the 
WAMI  program  or  not.  They  report 
progress  is  being  made,  within  WAMI 
and  with  the  separate  Boise  Family  Prac- 
tice Medical  Center, 

I  would  also  point  out  the  agreement 
between  Dr.  O.  David  Johnson,  the  di- 
rector of  Boise  Center,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Spain,  a  member  of  the  WAMI  program's 
first  Idaho  graduating  class,  on  how  Im- 
portant location  at  earlier  stages  Is  to 
the  eventual  location  of  practice: 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  "The  two  most  Important 
factors  determining  where  a  doctor  eventu- 
ally settles  are  where  he  grew  up  and  where 
he  takes  his  final  medical  traU-ilng." 

Dr.  Spain  said  he  thinks  that  where  a  doc- 
tor does  his  residency  is  an  Important  factor 
in  his  decision  on  where  to  establish  his 
practice.  "You  develop  associations  and  re- 
lationships during  residency  which  are  bound 
to  make  you  consider  staying  In  that  area." 

This  factor  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
WAMI  program  and  other  excellent  ef- 
forts in  Idaho  and  the  Northwest  like  the 
Boise  Family  Practice  Medical  Center.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  press  releases  on  their 
progress  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Idaho  Now  Has  Family  Practice  Residency 

Boise. — Idaho's  chronic  shortage  of  fam- 
ily practitioners  Is  an  expensive  problem  to 
solve,  but  with  two  special  programs,  an  at- 
tempt Is  being  made  to  Incrsase  the  number 
of  physicians  practicing  In  the  state. 

The  newest  of  the  programs  is  Idaho's 
family  practice  residency,  directed  by  Dr.  O. 
David  Johnson,  Boise,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Department  of  Family  Medicine,  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Medicine. 

The  other  Is  the  ongoing  WAMI  program, 
a  joint  effort  by  the  states,  of  Washington, 
Alaska,  Montana  and  Idaho.  This  program 
seeks  to  offer  a  medical  education  to  more 
students  through  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  by  utilizing  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  at  campuses  in  the  par- 
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tlelpatlng   states.    The   Gem    State's   WAMI 
campus  Is  the  University  of  Idaho. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  the  Boise  residency  pro- 
gram W.1S  begun  two  years  ago  and  presently 
serves  eight  family  practice  residents  with 
"probably  about  100  area  doctors  Involved 
with  the  program  In  one  way  or  another."  He 
said  the  program  will  be  Increased  to  12 
residents  in  July. 

"Idaho  needs  a  minimum  of  about  30  ad- 
ditional general  or  family  practitioners  a 
year,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  "Ten  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  two  and  one -half  prr  cent 
annual  popul.itlon  growth.  10  for  the  at- 
trition due  to  retirement  and  death,  and 
another  !0  toward  the  overall  deficit." 

He  said  Idaho  Is  short  about  40  general 
or  family  practitioners,  and  these  figures  do 
not  take  Into  account  members  of  the  spe- 
cialty that  leave  practice  for  a  less  demand- 
ing specialty  or  move  out  of  state.  Idaho 
also  has  physician  shortages  In  other  special- 
tie.'?,  he  said. 

"The  two  mopt  Imnortant  factors  deter- 
mining where  a  doctor  eventually  settles  are 
where  he  erew  uo  and  where  he  takes  his 
fln'»l  medical  training."  Dr.  Johnson  said. 

The  WAMT  medical  education  Drogram, 
which  allows  more  Idaho  residents  to  enter 
medical  school,  and  the  new  famllv  practice 
residency  offering  graduate  medical  train- 
ing In  the  .state  are  both  aimed  at  educating 
more  Tdaho-ralsed  doctors  and  keeping  them 
in  tv>e  Rtnte  to  practice,  be  a'lded. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  all  other  thlnes 
being  equal.  Idaho  students  should  be  dven 
preference  for  the  spaces  In  the  residency 
proeram. 

The  proeram  Is  funded  with  revenue  from 
patient  care,  approorlatlons  from  the  state 
leeislatnre  through  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  hospital  contrlbxitlons  and  foun- 
dation grants.  About  one-third  of  the  needed 
money  comes  from  each  source.  Dr.  Johnson 
said. 

Currently,  the  residency  prosram  Is  housed 
In  quarters  in  Boise  ivhich  were  formerly 
used  as  a  doctor's  office.  When  the  additional 
residents  are  added  In  July,  the  program 
will  be  moved  to  a  professional  center  which 
is  being  remodeled  to  provide  the  needed 
space. 

"A  family  practice  residency  differs  from 
other  specialty  residencies  In  that  a  lar^-e 
part  of  family  practice  Involves  ainbxilatory 
care."  Dr.  Johnson  said. 

The  residents  In  the  Boise  program  spend 
some  of  their  time  caring  for  patients  at 
the  Family  Practice  Medical  Center  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  John.son  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Matthles  and  some  time  working  with 
Boise  area  specialists  and  their  patients  at 
the  area's  three  hospitals.  During  the  three- 
year  residency,  the  residents  may  spend  two, 
four-week  periods  working  with  doctors  in 
another  Idaho  community  of  their  choice. 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  physicians  from 
Boise  and  several  outlying  towns  spend  some 
time  at  the  family  practice  center  working 
with  the  residents.  He  said  that  with  these 
doctors,  the  specialists  who  work  with  the 
residents  and  others  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, he  would  guess  that  "about  100  doc- 
tors" give  assistance  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  1969,  family  practice  became  a  specialty 
with  a  required  residency  of  three  years. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  and  is  being  selected  for 
graduate  medical  edtication  by  more  doctors 
m  place  of  the  one  year  Internship.  A  mini- 
mum of  one  year  in  residency  or  Internship 
is  required  for  licensure  in  Idaho,  he  said. 

Among  the  things  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful residency  program  are  sufficient  funding, 
a  suflaclently  large  patient  volume  so  that 
the  resident  can  experience  a  variety  of 
problems  In  each  medical  specialty  he  stud- 
ies, a  large  pool  of  doctors  to  provide  the 
needed  teaching  expertise  In  every  area,  and 
overall  support  for  the  program  from  doctors, 
patients  and  residents  of  the  state. 


"Ours  Is  still  a  new  program,"  he  said. 
"\t  win  take  about  five  years  to  determine 
how  successful  the  program  Is,  but  It  ap- 
pears to  be  working  well  now." 

Idaho  WAMI  Grad  Comments  ok  Residency 
Needs 

Moscow. — Dr.  Francis  Spain,  a  member  of 
the  WAMI  medical  program's  first  Idaho 
graduating  class,  says  he  gives  the  regional 
effort  high  marks,  but  says  he  is  concerned 
about  the  limited  number  of  medical  resi- 
dency openings  in  the  Northwest. 

"The  quality  of  the  courses  here  tat  the 
University  of  Idaho)  was  very  high.  In  fact 
we  worked  harder  in  Moscow  than  we  did  in 
Seattle,"  the  Pollock,  Idaho,  native  said  In  a 
recent  Interview. 

Dr.  Spain  said  he  thinks  that  where  a 
doctor  does  his  residency  Is  an  important 
factor  In  his  decision  on  where  to  establish 
his  practice.  "You  develop  assoclatiorLs  and 
relationships  during  residency  which  are 
bound  to  make  you  consider  staying  In  that 
area,"  he  said. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  residency  positions 
nationwide  and  particularly  in  the  North- 
west, he  added,  saying  areas  outside  the 
Northwest  often  "don't  want  you  If  you  aren't 
going  to  stay." 

He  is  presently  In  a  three-year  family 
practice  residency  program  at  the  Unlverjlty 
of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  and  says  he 
can't  wait  to  get  back  to  the  mountains. 
He  l5  uncertain  of  where  he  will  practice,  but 
says  it  will  probably  be  somewhere  in  the 
Northwest  or  the  Intermountaln  west  where 
there  are  some  mountains  nearby. 

He  feels  the  new  residency  program  In  Boise 
(see  related  story)  may  help  alleviate  the 
difficulty  in  finding  Northwest  area  residen- 
cies. He  hopes  more  opportunities  for  medical 
residents  in  the  Northwest  will   be  opened. 

Dr.  Guy  Anderson,  director  of  the  Idaho 
WAMI  office  located  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  said  the  problem  Is  recognized  and 
"we  are  working  to  develop  residencies  equal 
to  the  number  of  medical  graduat?;s." 

Dr.  Spain  noted  things  have  changed 
somewhat  for  subsequent  classes  of  medical 
students,  so  that  "the  coursework  Is  generally 
on  a  par  between  the  WAMI  campuses"  and 
that  offered  at  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine.  The  UW  medical  school 
administers  the  regional  program  supported 
by  Washington.  Alaska,  Montana  and  Idaho. 

He  praised  the  WAMI  preceptor  program 
highly,  saying  it  gives  the  first-year  medical 
students  a  chance  to  get  a  perspective  of 
what  the  practice  of  medicine  is  like  in  a 
small  town  such  as  they  are  likely  to  live  and 
work  In. 

He  also  said  he  feels  having  the  various 
clinical  care  units  for  student  clerkships  in 
towns  other  than  Seattle  is  good  since  the 
third -year  students  are  exposed  to  "medical 
practice  In  other  than  the  university  type 
setting."  Idaho  has  three  clinical  care  imitj 
In  Boise  and  Pocatello. 


ONE   CITY'S   IMPACT   ON   ECOLOGY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  in  the  February  28  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Study  of  a 
City's  Ecological  Impact  on  Area  Shows 
St.  Louis  Increases  Rain  and  Crops,  But 
Harms  Lungs." 

This-article  by  Walter  Sullivan  reports 
on  a  major  study  of  the  St.  Louis  area, 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  Meteorologi- 
cal Experiment,  or  Metromex,  the 
weather  and  ecological  impact  of  the 
city. 

The  weather  studies  carried  out  in  a 
25-mile  radius  of  the  city  indicated  par- 


ticular changes  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  21  miles  northeast  of  St. 
Louis.  In  five  summers  it  was  found  that 
that  area  received  nearly  90  percent 
more  rain  than  the  mean  amount  for  the 
entire  study  area. 

There  were  additional  signs  of  change 
in  the  area,  including  increased  wind 
and  field  damage,  as  well  as  80  percent 
more  days  with  hail  in  certain  areas. 

It  was  also  discovered  in  a  4,000- 
square-niile  area  that  hail  was  destroy- 
ing 180,000  more  bushels  of  com  per  year 
and  50,000  more  bushels  of  soybeans 
than  in  other  areas.  But  as  a  result  of 
extra  rain,  the  crop  yields  increased  from 
2  to  5  percent. 

In  addition,  the  study  includes  an  ex- 
amination of  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  air  and  the  impact  of  pollutants.  The 
study  will  compare  lung  damage  in  three 
areas  outside  of  St.  Louis  to  areas  of  St. 
Louis  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  is  of  great 
importance  to  us  in  terms  of  learning 
more  about  the  impact  of  an  urban  area 
on  weather  and  ecology.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Study  of  a  City's  Ecological  Impact  on  Area 

Shows  St.  Loins  Increases  Rain  and  Crops. 

But  Harms  Lungs 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

Denver. — An  ambitious  effort  to  document 
the  effects  of  a  major  city  on  Its  environment 
has  shown  that  one  city — St.  Louis — signif- 
icantly Increases  downwind  rainfall  and  farm 
productivity,  Intensifies  hail  damage  and  ap- 
parently reduces  lung  efficiency  in  Its 
residents. 

While  additional  hall  damage  estimat«d  at 
S200  000  annually  was  attributed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  St.  Louis,  greater  crop  yields  due  to 
the  Increased  rainfall  were  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  net  gain  In  nearby  farm 
profits  of  $1.6  million  annually. 

These  environmental  effects  were  reported 
here  this  week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  a  session  on  the  project,  known 
a.s  METROMEX.  for  Metropolitan  Meteoro- 
logical Experiment. 

The  study  was  Initiated  after  weather 
records  from  communities  downwind  from 
Industrial  centers  suggested  that  cities  might 
have  more  farfiung  environmental  Influences 
than  wes  previously  realized.  Analysis  of  the 
study's  results  are  still  incomplete. 

The  meteorological  observations  were  made 
from  1971  to  1975  using  aircraft,  chemical 
traces,  balloons,  cloud  cameras,  weather 
radars  and  a  wide  range  of  ground-based 
observations.  The  health  effects  are  being 
assesssed  In  a  parallel  study  by  specialists 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

LUNG    rUNCTlONS    MONITORED 

Trends  In  adult  and  childhood  lung  func- 
tion are  being  monitored  in  population 
samples  from  a  heavily  polluted  part  of  Et. 
Louis  and  from  five  other  communities,  some 
with  minimal  pollution. 

The  prime  study  area  is  a  circle  of  26  miles 
radius  centered  on  the  city.  Within  Its  area 
225  or  more  recording  rain  gauges  were  oper- 
ated as  well  as  a  "hail  pad"  at  each  site  to 
record  hailstorm  activity.  Thunder  was  moni- 
tored at  a  dozen  sites. 

The  weather  studies  were  done  in  sum- 
mer months  because  earlier  observations  near 
big  cities  Indicated  that  that  was  when  urban 
effects  were  most  pronounced. 
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Floyd  A.  Huff  of  the  Illinois 
vey.  which  undertook  much  ol 
measurement,  said  the  most 
was  In  the  vicinity  of  Edwards^lle 
northeast  of  St.  LouU.  In  the 
of  observation  It   was   found 
that  area  received  almost  90 
rain  than  the  mean  amount 
study  area. 

During  that  period  It  was  als  > 
about  95  percent  of  the  storms  n|oved 
the  west -south  west,  passed  over 
then  over  Edw^rdsviUe.  On  Aug. 
Huff   said,    a  succession    of    11 
cells"  or  miniature  thunderhead< 
the  city  then  moved  toward 
be  "eaten  up"  by  a  stationary 
town.  In  two  hours  two  and  on< 
of  rain  fell  on  the  area. 
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Stanley  A.  Chagnon  Jr.  of  the 
Survey  reported  on  the 
Including    the     Increased    wind 
damage    In    the    sector    of    mosi 
storm  activity.  There  were  80 
days  with  hall  than  In  other 
The  Intensity  of  hailstorms.  In 
ber  and  size  of  hailstorms,  was 
greater. 

There  Is,  Mr.  Chasnon  added 
dence  man  can  produce  sign 
changes  In  the  urban  areas 
cent  of  us  live."  One  role  of  urbin 
he  noted.  Is  that  It  adds  particles 
that  can  sen-e  as  nuclei  for 
tlon  of  raindrops  or  hailstones 
that  In   the  4,000-8quare-mlle   i 
hall  was  destroying  180.000  mors 
corn  a  year  and  50,000  more 
beans  than   In  other   areas.   Bui 
an  Increase  of  2  to  6  percent  In 
due  to  extra  rain  more  than 
this. 

Scientists   from    Battelle 

oratories  In  Richland,  Wash., 

what  happened  to  pollutants  froi  i 
a  storm  passed.  Jeremy  M.  I 
tracer  elements  siich  as  gold. 
Iridium  were  injected  Into  rising 
sides  of  storm  systems  approach 
Rainfall  was  then  collected  to 
at  which  these  traces  were 
the  atmosphere.  Similar  tests 
see  how  soon  pollutants  such  as 
trate  and  ammonia  picked  up 
were  washed  out. 

It  was  found  that  the 
curred   with   remarkable   rapldl^ 
clency.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
cleaned  within   15  miles  dow 
city 

NO  EJTECT  ON  TORNADO  1 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  any 
normal  rainfall  beyond  the  areu 
mally  heavy  rain  nor  of  any  Infl 
city  on  tornados.  The  lack  of  a 
yond    the    immediate    area.    Mi 
pointed    out,    bears    on    the 
whether  seeding  clouds  In  one 
from  those  downwind. 

To  see  what  chemical  changes 
pollutants  as  air  blew  away  fro^n 
a  parcel  of  air  was  tagged  with 
level  balloon.  For  several  hours 
rlodlcally  penetrated  the  air 
lect  samples.  Test  layers  aloft 
by  sampling  and  by  recording 
tlon  of  sunlight  from  a 
atop  the  aircraft. 

A  prime  focus  of  the  project 
out  what  specifically  causes  the 
changes.  Is   It  the   "heat  Island 
with  cities,  especially  in  summev 
addition  of  particles  or  gasses  to 
phere?   Does   air  turbulence 
buildings  play  a  role? 

August  H.   Auer  Jr.  of  the 
Wyoming  In  Laramie  attributed 
the  special  properties  of  central 
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which  absorbed  or  reradlated  heat  that  else- 
where was  taken  up  by  vegetation  or  used 
up  In  water  evaporation. 

Air  and  clouds  flowing  over  the  city  are 
domed  upward  1,000  feet  or  more  by  the 
heating.  These  and  other  urban  effects,  he 
saia,  seemed  to  account  for  the  region  of 
large  thunderstorm  development  that  ex- 
tended 60  miles  northeast  of  the  city. 

LUNG  STtTDT  DESCRIBED 

The  lung  study  was  described  by  John  D. 
Spengler,  assistant  professor  of  environmen- 
tal health  at  Harvard,  and  Stephen  K.  Hall 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  In  Edwards- 
vUle.  The  cities  Involved  are  Portage,  Wis., 
and  Topeka,  Kan.  (both  considered  "clean"), 
Watertown,  Mass.  (moderately  clean), 
Klngston-Harrlman,  Tenn.  (polluted  by  a 
large  power  plant)  and  Steuben vlUe,  Ohio  (a 
heavy  Industry  center  with  air  habitually 
below  Federal  standards) . 

In  each  city,  2,000  adults  are  being  ex- 
amined every  three  years  to  monitor  the 
rate  at  which  lung  function  Is  lost  with  in- 
creasing age.  Examinations  are  also  being 
done  annually  on  2,000  children,  since  their 
lung  efficiency  normally  Increases  rapidly. 
The  study  area  In  St.  Louis  Is  alongside 
heavy  industry  and  In  one  of  the  two  lung 
tests  St.  Louis  ranked  lowest  In  all 
categories. 


THE    TEMPORARY    SELECT   COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  attention  today  to  what  can  only 
be  called  an  unlikely  occurrence — a  "red 
letter  day."  as  It  were — in  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

A  temporary  conunlttee,  established  to 
do  a  specific  job  and  then  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, is  actually  planning  to  do  just  that. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  temporary 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  which 
has  been  so  capably  led  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson). 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  partici- 
pate with  Senator  Stevenson  and  other 
members  of  this  temporary  committee 
since  its  inception,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  leadership. 

All  of  us,  in  my  judgment,  owe  Sena- 
tor Stevenson  a  debt  of  gratitude.  With 
his  fine  staff,  he  took  on  what  I  have 
reason  to  know  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  thankless  tasks — reorganization 
and  reform  of  the  Senate's  committee 
system. 

The  results  of  his  dedicated  efforts 
and  tremendously  hard  work  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  approved  by  the  Senate 
early  last  month.  Because  of  his  leader- 
ship, the  jurisdictions  of  the  Senate 
committees  have  been  modernized.  The 
Senate  is  now  in  a  better  position  to 
meet  the  present  day  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. A  number  of  committees  that  were 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  respond  fully 
have  been  consolidated,  their  functions 
incorporated  into  fewer,  major  standing 
committees. 

In  just  one  such  instance — in  consoli- 
dating jurisdiction  on  energy  matters  in 
a  new  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources — the  work  of  the  Stevenson 
committee  has  prepared  the  foundation 
for  a  far  more  coordinated,  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  critical  problems  we  face 
due  to  fuel  and  energy  shortages. 


Moreover,  If  the  Senate  will  but  ob- 
serve them,  the  limitations  on  commit- 
tee assignments  and  provisions  for  sys- 
tematic scheduling  of  committee  meet- 
ings will  give  all  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  select  committee 
will  be  issuing  a  final  report  later  this 
month.  Again,  that  report  Is  the  result 
of  Chairman  Stevenson's  and  Cochair- 
man  Packwood's — dedication  to  the  task 
of  bringing  the  Senate's  committee  sys- 
tem up  to  date. 

Backed  up  by  extensive  staff  research, 
the  report  will  contain  recommendations 
over  the  full  range  of  matters  specified 
for  the  select  committee  in  Its  authoriz- 
ing resolution. 

It  will  include  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation, for  media  and  Member's  use, 
by  committees.  It  will  contain  provisions 
for  strengthening  oversight  and  legisla- 
tive review.  It  will  recommend  sensible 
changes  in  the  internal  procedures  of 
committees. 

In  short,  the  committee's  final  report 
will  offer  proof,  once  again,  that  in  his 
tireless  commitment  to  excellence.  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  is  "leaving  his  mark"  on 
the  Senate. 

And  I  believe  all  Senators  should  agree 
that,  not  onlv  because  it  will  close  up 
shop  on  schedule,  but  because  of  Senator 
Stevenson's  outstanding  leadership,  this 
committee  lias  been  an  exemplary  tem- 
porary committee  of  the  Senate. 


WATER  AND  LAND 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
story  by  Mr.  Robert  Cowen  in  the  Febru- 
ary 24  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  points  up  the  need  for  sound 
land  management  in  association  with 
weather  modification  efforts. 

As  the  Western  States  move  ahead 
with  positive  efforts  to  minimize  the 
short-  and  Ions-range  effects  of  the 
drought,  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  potential  of  weather  modification. 

Land  management  is  important,  not 
onlv  for  "water  from  the  sky"  th9t  may 
be  triggered  by  weather  modification  or 
result  from  natural  weather  cycles — ^but 
it  Is  also  good  farming  practice.  We  need 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  increas- 
ing the  field  budget  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  USDA,  so  th^t  their  tech- 
nicians can  assist  individual  farm  and 
ranch  operators  in  the  wise  use  of  their 
land  in  association  with  the  application 
of  water  during  the  growing  season  and 
for  storage  and  ground  Absorption  of  the 
water  during  other  periods  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  artificiallv  induced  "rain- 
water" and  that  falling  by  normal 
means — Western  States  need  to  more 
fully  develop  irrigation  potential  for  sup- 
plemental water  supplips  during  the  crit- 
ical growing  season.  These  same  public 
works  can  be  useful,  as  well,  in  moving 
water  for  consumptive  municipal  and 
domestic  use  from  impoundment  areas 
to  the  points  where  the  need  is  mo.<;« 
critical. 

~I  continue  to  believe  that  this  admir- 
istration  is  in  error  in  thrtr  funding 
suspension  for  fiscal  year  1978  of  some 
19  water  development  projects,  chiefly 
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in  the  drought-stricken  western  part  of 
our  country.  In  the  Upper  Great  Plains, 
the  Oahe  irrigation  project  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
in  North  Dakota  are  central  to  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  ease  the  effect  of  the 
drought  for  agriculture  and  municipal 
water  users. 

Regardless  of  the  source  of  the  water, 
however,  sound  land  management  must 
always  be  a  part  of  good  agricultural 
practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Cowen  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Management  or  Rainfall  Starts  on  Soil — 

AGRICULTtTRAL       SCIENTIST       INSISTS       CLOTJD 

Seeding  Is  Not  Enough 

(By   Robert   C.   Cowen) 

Dtinver. — Those  who  seek  to  fight  droughts 
should  cast  their  eyes  downward  to  the 
ground — as  well  as  to  the  sky. 

Sound  land  management  to  make  the  most 
of  whatever  water  reaches  the  ground  Is  an 
essential  part  of  any  agricultural  rain  or 
snowfall  enhancement  program,  says  Dr.  Tal- 
cott  W.  Edmlnster,  administrator  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Research 
Service. 

Many  land  management  techniques  are 
already  familiar  and  may  seem  humble  com- 
pared to  the  drama  of  cloud  seeding  and 
manipulating  the  weather.  But  the  payoff. 
Dr.  Edmlnster  says,  can  be  big. 

For  example,  plowing  proper  contour  fur- 
rows can  reduce  snow  or  rain  water  runoff 
by  84  to  95  percent,  says  Dr.  Edmlnster.  The 
additional  water  from  such  correct  plowing 
has  accounted  for  major  Increases  in  forage 
production,  he  says. 

Another  effective  land  management  tech- 
nique he  cites  is  level  terracing  on  hillsides. 
Water  retained  by  these  terrices  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  doubling  alfalfa  pro- 
duction In  comparison  to  yields  on  land  not 
so  treated,  according  to  Dr.  Edmlnster. 

A  number  of  other  effective  water-conserv- 
ing techniques  support  his  main  point:  that 
an  effective  weather  modification  program 
should  be  closely  integrated  with  sound  land 
management. 

In  saying  this  Dr.  Edmlnster  reflects  the 
tenor  of  others  at  a  symposlxim  here,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  speakers  was  on  practicality 
and  on  not  promising  too  much  from  weather 
modification — an  Infant  technology  with 
complex  ramifications. 

As  experts  discussed  the  prospect  of  cloud 
seeding,  the  most  they  called  it  was  a  po- 
tential solution,  still  only  partly  explored, 
to  augment  natural  rain  and  snowfall.  So 
far,  this  has  been  shown  to  happen  only 
for  snowfalls  where  suitable  clouds  are  lifted 
over  mountains,  increasing  snowpacks  by 
6  tT  30  percent,  according  to  different  esti- 
mates. 

While  this  achievement  seems  modest.  Dr. 
Edmlnster  finds  It  '"encouraging."  There  Is 
enough  promise  for  weather  modification  re- 
search to  play  a  role  In  planning  how  to 
protect  the  productivity  of  regions  such  as 
the  Great  Plains  wheat  lands,  he  says. 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  aspect  of 
weather  modification  Is  the  law.  according 
to  meteorologists  and  lawyers.  Their  assess- 
ment Is  summed  up  by  Jerome  W.  Kirby,  an 
attorney  from  Llttlefleld,  Texas,  who  explains 
that  the  courts  simply  are  unable  to  deal 
Intelligently  with  this  field. 

Cloud  seeding  programs  that  benefit  one 
farmer  may  fiood  out  another.  When  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  over  large  areas  for 
the  general  public  good — and  without  a  clear 


national  policy  or  national  law — courts  can't 
come  to  grips  with  disputes  in  this  field, 
speakers  here  said. 

These  legal  uncertainties  are  likely  to  be 
at  least  as  big  a  drag  on  weather  modifica- 
tion development  as  the  scientific  uncertain- 
ties, in  the  Judgment  of  experts  here.  Indeed, 
they  all  are  looking  to  a  year-long  federal 
study  of  national  policy  In  this  field  to  begin 
to  define  a  clearer  legal  framework  in  which 
weather    modification    can    proceed. 

A  second  area  of  complexity  is  that  of  true 
benefit. 

Wayne  Decker  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
pointed  out  it  won't  help  much  simply  to 
make  It  rain  a  little  harder.  Farmers,  he  ex- 
plained, run  a  complex  production  system. 
Rain  at  the  wrong  time  can  be  as  destructive 
as  drought.  They  need  to  know  if  the  benefits 
from  cloud  seeding — If  it  works— will  likely 
exceed  any  damage.  Weather  modification 
scientists  need  to  help  farmers  make  that 
kind    of    judgment.    Dr.    Decker    said. 

Yet  another  source  of  complexity  Is  the  un- 
certainty of  cloud  seeding  itself.  Right  now, 
the  only  application  generally  accepted  as 
having  proved  useful  is  snowfall  enhance- 
ment In  the  mountains. 

It  was  snowing  in  the  mountains  west  of 
here  at  this  writing.  No  one  can  say  to  what 
extent,  If  any,  emergency  clovtd  seeding  stim- 
ulated this  badly  needed  precipitation.  But 
the  fact  that  it  did  snow  enhanced  the  hope 
that  weather  modification  may  one  day  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  needs  of  dry 
and  thirsty  land. 

Larry  Davis  of  International  Corporation 
noted  that — even  If  the  accepted  scope  of 
snow  enhancement  broadens — scientific  dis- 
putes about  Its  effectiveness  likely  will  con- 
tinue. Neverthele=8.  he  added  practical  ex- 
perience will  accumulate  so  that  officials  can 
decide  when  it's  worth  Investing  in  an  un- 
certain cloud-seeding  program,  as  was  the 
case  with  seedl-^g  here  this  week. 

The  Inmortint  thing.  Dr.  Davis  said,  is  to 
thoroughly  assess  all  weather  modification 
protects  so  that  the  uncertainties  can  be  de- 
fined. Then  officials  can  make  practical  tud?- 
m^nts  with  minimum  risk  even  though  stat- 
isticians still  argue  over  whethpr  or  not  a 
tec'^nlque  has  been  proven  scientifically  to 
work. 

Th's,  Dr.  Edmlnster  said,  is  where  sound 
water  ma^pgement  on  the  ground  comes  in. 
While  cloud  seeding  may  remain  unce»-toln, 
water  management  techniques  are  reliable 
and  predictable.  U^ed  in  connection  with 
weather  modification,  they  minimize  risk  and 
enhance  benefits,  he  said. 

Water  contained  and  managed  won't  cause 
flooding,  he  explained.  Also,  he  noted,  cloud 
seeders  must  work  with  suitable  clouds,  when 
and  where  they  get  them — and  this  may  not 
coincide  with  farming  needs.  Good  water 
management  allows  a  region  to  take  Its  rain- 
fall when  it  gets  it  and  then  hiisband  that 
resource  In  a  way  that  benefits  farming,  es- 
sentially smoothing  out  the  water  supply 
over  the  season. 

This.  Dr.  Edminister  said.  Is  why  It's  time 
to  stoD  thinking  of  weather  modification  for 
agriculture  as  a  separate  technology  and  to 
recognize  that  land  management  is  the  In- 
disoensable  other  half  of  cloud  seeding  pro- 
grams. 


ANOTHER  PARK  SERVICE  FIRST— 
THE  FASCINATING  HYBRID  DRIVE 
VEHICLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  monthly  publication, 
"Inside  Interior,"  about  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's testing  of  a  long-range  electric  ve- 
hicle. The  energy  utilization  principles 
described  for  this  vehicle  are  at  once  fas- 


cinating and  obvious.  The  vehicle  uses  a 
gas  engine  which  drives  a  generator 
which  constantly  charges  the  batteries 
which  provide  the  electric  power  to  pro- 
pel the  vehicle.  This  rather  small  ex- 
ample of  the  hybrid  drive  vehicle  never- 
theless has  a  range  of  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  any  purely  electric  vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  long  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer and  supporter  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Its  efforts  to  develop  and  test 
the  hybrid  drive  vehicle,  as  well  as  its 
other  activities  in  energy  conservation, 
solar  energy  and  energy  reutilization 
should  be  commended.  But  I  also  believe 
that  these  efforts  ought  to  be  fostered, 
encouraged,  and  supported  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  Park  Service  administers  over  300 
iastallations — parks,  farms,  museums, 
historical  sites  and  wilderness  installa- 
tions throughout  our  Nation.  Its  vehicles 
must  operate  under  every  envii'onmental 
condition  found  in  the  North  American 
continent.  The  testing  and  development 
of  energy-efficient  vehicles  in  these  real 
world  conditions  would  give  us  a  true 
test  of  the  feasibility  and  practicality  of 
alternative  sources  of  energj-. 

I  am  told  by  the  Park  Service  that  it 
is  interested  in  further  development  of 
the  hybrid  drive  vehicle.  In  fact,  it  be- 
lieves that  with  the  cooperation  of 
ERDA.  it  could  develop  larger,  more  effi- 
cient, less  polluting  and  quieter  vehicles. 
This  is  important  not  just  to  the  Park 
Service  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
understand  that  ERDA  participation  is 
especially  necessary  since  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  no  authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  work  on  its  owm.  ERDA. 
for  Its  part,  would  have  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  varied  field  laboratories  avail- 
able anvwhere  in  the  world.  I  hope  that 
the  Park  Service  and  ERDA  can  develop 
the  close  working  relationship  to  make 
these  vehicles  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Getting  a 
Charge  Prom  Electric  Cars,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  1975,  issue  of 
"Inside  Interior"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward   Greater   Energy   Savings — Getting 

A  Charge  From  Electric  Cars 

(By  Gerald  Walndel) 

When  inside  Interior  learned  of  a  180- 
mile  test  drive  of  a  National  Park  Service 
electric  vehicle,  we  hastened  to  the  nearest 
wall  socket  and  sought  out  John  Hoke. 

Hoke  is  that  electric  car  buff  at  National 
Capital  Parks  In  Washington,  D.C.  who  al- 
ready has  aroused  the  troglodytes  by  dem- 
onstrating the  efficiency  of  an  electric  pas- 
senger bus  and  assorted  electric  work  vehi- 
cle used  in  maintenance  work  on  the  Mall. 

Usually  such  vehicles  have  a  range  of 
about  30  miles  before  they  need  recharging. 
So  how  did  he  get  180  miles,  or  six  times 
range,  without  a  new  voltage  transfusion? 

We  recalled  that  last  summer  Tony  Nunn 
and  Phil  Collier  of  Bonnevine  Power  Admin- 
istration began  tests  of  American  and  Italian 
manufactured  electrics  on  the  10  miles  of 
roads  winding  through  BPA's  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  complex  of  substation,  lal)oratorles, 
offices  and  repair  shops.  BPA  electrics  get  up 
to  35  miles  before  being  recharged  with 
juice  from  Reclamation's  hydropower  dams. 

(The  cost  of  buying  lunch  for  the  deep- 
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cbarge  l>attetie8  Is  iisually 
>4  to  1  cent  per  mile.  This 
or  less  of  the  cost  of  gasoline 
Cutlass  which,  to  Its  credit 
celeration  and  can  cruise  slight 
the  40  miles  per  hour  of  the 

Hoke,  It  turns  out.  has 
generator  to  provide  a 
his    electric    vehicle — so    henci  i 
range.  He  calls  It  "hybrid -drive' 
it  this  way; 

"Hybrid-drive    compares    w 
water  system.  A  small  pump 
stantly  keeps  filling  an  overheac 
side  reservoir,  Momentary  mass 
such  as  to  flght  fires  or  fill  a 
bath  tubs  on  Saturday  night, 
the  volume  and  head  pressure 
tank  rather  than  by  the  pumb 
pump  Is  thus  more  economical 
one  which  would  be  able  to  har 
demands,  but  would  be  energ] 
all  other  times.  In  effect,  the 
handles   all   needs   by  supplj'HJg 
water  requirements  over  a  give  n 
stltute  a  generator  for  the 
a  storage  battery  for  the  water 
have  a  good   picture  of  the   h 
vehicle.    The    gasollne-drlven 
the  electric  vehicle  can  thus  be 
and  use  less  fuel  In  doing  the 

Everybody  got  that? 

Hoke   Is  now  searching 
for   someone   Interested    In 
concept  using  a  small  package, 
steam  engine  or  a  Stirling-cycle 
glne    to    supply    a    noiseless,    1 
tlnuous     charge     for     his 
batteries. 

A  ranking  environmentalist 
"The  conventional   gasoline 
to  go  Although  the  hybrid  cone 
another  environmental  objectiv  • 
slon  and  noise  level  near  zero 

The  180-mIle  test  run  was 
small  electric  golf  cart-type 
with  soft  rubber  tires  to  enable 
exceptionally  rugged  terrain  alo4g 
battered  towpath  of  the 
Canal    (C&O   National   Historic 
tween    Washington    and 
Accompanying  Hoke   were 
and  Nino  Vaghl  of  National 
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WAGE  SETTLEMENTS  fOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  NOW  NfERIT  ON- 
SITE   EVALUATION 


was 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr. 
Monday,  February  28.  it 
lege  to  testify  at  oversight 
ducted    by    the    Subcommlt 
Handicapped  of  the  Senate 
on  Human  Resources,  chaire<  I 
tlnguished  colleague.  Senator 
Randolph. 

My  purpose  was  to  focus 
my  proposal  for  a 
gram  of  wage  supplements 
capped  individuals  employee 
term  basis  in  sheltered 
warned  my  good  associate, 
renew  my  arguments  when 
scheduled  for  extension  an 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  But 
strongly  on  record  right  now 
stimulate  constructive  debalje 
erate  support  for  this  effort 
problem  of  low  earnings  by 
handicapped. 

How  wise  is  the  society 
the  handicapped  in  activities 
they   can   take   pride   and 
while  making  a  productive 
to  the  community. 

As  I  know  from  his 
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this  hearing,  and  most  especially  from 
his  achievements  and  unfailing  advo- 
cacy. Senator  Randolph  concurs  in  the 
need  to  help  persons,  dependent  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  to  learn  and  exer- 
cise skills  that  will  make  them  contribu- 
tors to  the  best  of  their  ability  through 
partial  or  complete  self-support. 

More  and  more  Americans  recognize 
the  need  for  enlightened  public  policy  to 
assimilate  the  handicapped  into  society 
and  encourage  the  full  development  of 
their  potential. 

This  integration  depends  on  our  will- 
ingness to  help  the  handicapped  help 
themselves.  Wage  supplements  for 
handicapped  individuals  employed  on  a 
long-term  basis  in  sheltered  workshops 
is  one  approach.  It  is  a  partial  answer  to 
the  poverty  and  dependence  which  too 
often  are  the  lot  of  this  neglected  group 
of  Americans.  Our  whole  income  main- 
tenance policy  must  be  reviewed  to 
decrease  built-in  disincentives  and  to 
include  persons  overlooked  by  the  pres- 
ent benefit  structure. 

We  cannot  improve  society  without 
Improving  the  situation  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. That  growing  realization  has 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  age 
for  America's  handicapped,  a  break- 
through in  their  economic  and  social 
conditions.  I  anticipate  thf-.t  proposals  to 
be  developed  during  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Handicap!-ed  Individuals 
in  May  will  help  us  cross  that  threshold. 
And  I  will  be  proud  of  any  part  I  can 
play  in  reallTing  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  in  behalf  of  S. 
506,  the  wage  suoplement  foi  the  handi- 
capped bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  my  replies  to  questions  that 
mav  be  raised  regarding  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimony   or   Senator   HuseRT   Humphrey 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  permitting 
me  to  Include  In  your  current  oversight 
hearings  my  proposal  for  p  demonstration 
program  of  wage  su-^plement  payments  to 
handicapped  Individuals  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  this 
Subcommittee  know,  this  proposal  would 
amend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct 
demonstration  projects  In  public  or  non- 
profit sheltered  workshop  and  work  activity 
centers  In  every  region  of  the  United  States 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  paying  wage 
supplements  to  severely  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals employed  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Through  the  years,  a  number  of  knowl- 
edgeable individuals  and  organizations  have 
endorsed  this  concept.  In  1967.  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  recommended  consideration  of  wage 
supplements  for  clients  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  concept  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  the  Council  of  State  Ad- 
ministrators of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
the  Goodwill  Industries,  the  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Facilities,  and  other  organi- 
zations serving  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
However,  action  on  this  proposal  was  deferred 
to  await  results  of  a  comprehensive  study  of 
sheltered  workshops  undertaken  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

It  was  felt  that  more  data  was  needed  on 
the  characteristics  of  workshop  clientele,  the 


source  and  amount  of  their  income,  the  serv- 
ices they  receive,  and  the  results  of  work  and 
rehabilitation  programs.  TTie  Greenlelgh 
study  provides  a  solid  base  of  data  and  rec- 
ommendations. I  have  drawn  on  that  study 
fcr  figures  vaed  in  my  testimony  today.  It 
draws  a  proi»ie  of  the  problems  and  achieve- 
ments of  workshop  programs,  and  makes  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  handicapped  In  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

The  study  supports  tfie  need  to  demon- 
strate through  pilot  projects  the  impact  of 
wage  supplements  or  subsidies.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  funding  and  guidelines  to 
launch  such  a  demonstration  program. 

Another  study  of  sheltered  workshops  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  be  submitted 
before  this  Committee  undertakes  extension 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  I  do  not 
know  the  results  of  this  study.  But  I  do  know 
that  despite  devoted  and  effective  rehabilita- 
tion workers,  despite  many  Innovative  and 
promising  individual  programs,  the  wage 
earnings  of  the  majority  of  severely  handi- 
capped do  not  sustain  even  a  modest  liveli- 
hood. The  most  conscientious  worker  cannot 
escape  poverty  and  dependence  solely  through 
his  own  productive  labor. 

PROBLEMS 

The  figures  also  show  that  the  typical 
workshop  client  is  severely  disabled.  Waerea-s 
the  mentally  retarded  were  substantially  out- 
side the  workshop  system  ten  year?  ago,  men- 
tal retardation  was  the  primary  disability  of 
53  percent  of  the  clients  studied  by  the 
Greenlelgh  report. 

Only  10  percent  of  clients  trained  and/or 
employed  in  sheltered  workshops  enter  com- 
petitive employment  in  any  one  year.  Clearly, 
sheltered  workshops  remain  a  principal  mode 
of  work  training  and  transitional  and  per- 
manent employment  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped. Yet,  workshops  for  the  mentally  111 
and  mentally  retarded  offered  an  average  of 
only  99  cents  per  hour  to  their  long-term 
clients;  the  likely  annual  earnings  were 
$1,030. 

Slightly  over  one-half  of  clients  sampled 
relied  on  their  families  as  their  primary 
source  of  support,  and  45  percent,  depended 
on  other  forms  of  local,  state  or  federal  pub- 
lic assistance.  Very,  very  few  could  sustain 
an  Independent  living  on  their  earnings 
alone. 

When  aged  parents  or  relatives  die  or  are 
unable  to  continue  support,  the  sheltered 
workshop  client  faces  the  prospect  of  being 
consigned  to  tax-paid  Institutions  at  a  far 
greater  public  cost  than  If  he  could  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  his  own  support.  Yet, 
benefits  in  workshops  exceed  costs  by  $1.31 
for  each  dollar  Invested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ability  to  work  and  con- 
tribute to  self-support  not  only  makes  eco- 
nomic sense,  it  is  therapeutic.  Through 
meaningful  activity,  workers  gain  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  contributing  to  their  com- 
munity. 

The  handicapped  Individual  In  sheltered 
workshops  is  making  an  effort  to  earn  his 
own  living  and  to  make  a  productive  con- 
tribution to  society.  My  bill  would  provide  an 
Incentive  to  workers  to  Improve  their  per- 
formance to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

In  a  number  of  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions, the  Greenlelgh  report  documents  a 
greater  commitment,  both  philosophical  and 
financial,  to  the  self-realization  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

If  the  United  States  Is  truly  oriented 
toward  work  rather  than  welfare,  then  we 
owe  our  handicapped  a  comparable  commit- 
ment. 

OPERATION  OP  WAGE  SUPPLEMENTS 

The  demonstration  projects  which  I  pro- 
pose In  this  bill  are  long  overdue.  They  are 
not  costly.  Yet,  they  will  provide  the  experi- 
mental data  lacking  to  evaluate  wage  sup- 
plements as  a  means  to  rai^e  the  Income  o' 
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workshop    clients    without    lessening    their 
work  Incentives. 

We  are  about  to  launch  a  major  effort  to 
address  the  glaring  Inequities  and  Inade- 
quacies In  our  present  patchwork  welfare 
structure.  In  providing  a  thorough  test  of 
the  relationship  between  subsidies  and  In- 
centives, and  the  costs  and  problems  in- 
volved, the  demonstration  program  I  am 
proposing  would  shed  light  on  the  whole 
question  of  Income  maintenance. 

SpeclflcaUy,  S.  506  would  create  the  fol- 
lowing mechanism  for  wage  supplements. 

Every  handicapped  worker  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  would  be  provided  with  a  wage 
supplement  equal  to  one-half  of  the  mini- 
mum hovu-ly  wage,  up  to  and  Including  the 
point  where  his  wage  reached  60  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage.  For  wages  above  that 
point,  the  wage  supplement  will  be  reduced 
7  cents  for  each  additional  10-cent  Increment 
In  wages. 

It  may  be  that  statUtlcs  gathered  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  study  will  suggest  a 
better  formula  In  terms  of  the  workers  cov- 
ered and  the  amount  of  subsidy.  While  the 
bill  presently  calls  for  a  discontinuation  of 
the  supplement  when  the  worker's  earned 
wage  reaches  the  minimum  wage  level.  It 
may  be  preferable  to  continue  the  gradual 
phaseoul  of  the  supplement  to  Its  comple- 
tion. Under  this  alternative,  wages  of  up  to 
120  percent  of  the  federal  minimum  wage 
could  be  earned.  But  such  earnings  would 
still  be  considerably  below  the  prevailing 
wage. 

The  critical  principle  Is  that  there  Is  no 
sudden  cut-off  point,  so  that  there  Is  con- 
tinuous Incentive  for  the  handicapped  work- 
er to  Increase  his  productivity.  This  Incen- 
tive may  well  encourage  him  to  achieve  a 
level  of  productivity  where  he  no  longer 
requires  the  support  of  sheltered  employ- 
ment. 

Most  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  con- 
cerning this  program  aie  based  on  miscon- 
ceptions or  could  be  resolved  In  designing 
and  administering  the  pUot  projects  The 
objective  of  this  program  is  to  gather  reli- 
able and  representative  experimental  data  In 
workshops  that  meet  the  established  criteria 
It  would  provide  for  careful  supervision  and 
compensation  of  costs  incurred  by  partici- 
pating workshops  and  control  workshops.  It 
would  not  foster  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices. It  would  not  affect  or  supplant  other 
income  support  programs.  It  would  be  lim- 
ited to  persons  In  full-time  employee  status 
who  would  be  reviewed  and  evaluated 
periodically  for  Job  placement  outside  the 
workshop.  In  short.  It  Is  a  workable  program 
which  deserves  to  be  tested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  which  authorized  the  study  of 
sheltered  workshops  also  called  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. This  conference  has  been  sriheduled 
for  May  of  this  year.  The  conference  wUl  focus 
on  efforts  to  enable  handicapped  Individuals 
to  live  Independently,  with  dignity,  and  with 
full  participation  In  community  life  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible.  Implicit  In  these 
goals  Is  the  need  for  economic  well-being. 

T'ne  handicapped  who  make  a  sincere  ef- 
fort toweid  self-support  must  not  be  con- 
demned to  a  hopeless  and  helpless  depend- 
ency. The  wage  supplement  program  can  be 
a  first  step  to  realize  the  goals  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  this  nation's  handicapped. 

Qttestions  and  Answers  on  Wacs 
Supplements 
1.  Why  not  Just  increase  welfare  payments 
to  the  handicapped? 

A.  Because  every  handicapped  Individual 
deserves   the  opportunity   to   earn   a   living 
wage. 
Because  work  is  a  way  of  integrating  the 
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handicapped  into  the  community:  It  provides 
a  sense  of  dignity  and  worth. 

2.  Won't  earnings  make  many  handicapped 
persons  ineligible  for  retirement,  disability  or 
public  assistance  benefits? 

A.  The  bin  specifically  guards  against  that 
possibility : 

"...  the  payment  of  a  wage  supplement  to 
a  handicapped  Individual  .  .  .  shall  not  result 
In  a  loss  of  eligibility  for  benefits  ...  In  any 
other  program  such  as  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  other  similar  retirement  or  public 
assistance  payments." 

3.  Won't  wage  supplements  discourage  the 
handicapped  from  seeking  competitive  em- 
ployment? 

A.  The  supplement  is  reduced  in  Inverse 
proportion  as  wages  rise  so  that  there  Is  a 
continuing  Incentive  to  increased  produc- 
tivity. Moreover,  workshops  would  receive  an 
Increased  payment  based  on  their  success  In 
Increasing  the  reliance  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals on  earned  Income. 

4.  What  about  transient  workshop  clients, 
or  those  who  can  readily  Increase  their 
productivity? 

A.  Workshop  populations  are  extremely  di- 
verse. This  bill  Is  focused  on  the  long-term 
employed  who  can  not  readily  find  other 
sources  of  employment.  Persons  engaged  In 
a  training  or  evaluation  program  are  ex- 
cluded. 

5.  Isn't  this  approach  costly? 

A.  The  cost  of  a  demonstration  program 
Is  modest.  With  the  help  of  Department  of 
Labor  personnel.  I  have  estimated  a  cost  of 
$2.2  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 

It  is  far  less  expensive  to  provide  a  stipend 
that  permits  a  worker  to  be  partially  In- 
dependent and  productive  than  to  care  for 
the  severely  handicapped  In  institutions.  The 
Greenlelgh  study  confirms  that  sheltered 
workshops  result  in  tax  savings  compared 
to  alternative  support  programs. 

6.  Should  persons  earning  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  continue  to  be  excluded? 

A.  This  demonstration  program  would 
focus  on  workers  whose  earnings  are  most 
Inadequate.  If  this  approach  proves  success- 
ful. It  can  be  expanded:  Careful  hearings 
may  develop  a  better,  more  comprehensive 
formula.  The  administering  agency  should 
also  retain  the  flexibility  required  to  design 
a  sound  and  effective  program  to  meet  dif- 
ferent workshop  conditions. 

7.  Would  this  bin  encourage  unfair  com- 
petition? 

A.  There  are  safeguards  In  present  law 
to  avoid  unfair  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise. Appropriate  review  procedures  on 
ptending  workshop  contracts  can  and  should 
be  maintained  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  these  safeguards  are  effective. 

Workshops  do  not  generally  perform  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  Industry.  And.  wages  of 
the  severely  handicapped  are  unlikely  to 
meet  prevailing  wages  since  high  earners  are 
absorbed  into  competitive  employment. 

8.  Won't  workshops  use  the  supplement 
as  an  excuse  to  hold  earned  wages  down? 

A.  These  are  certified  workshops,  meeting 
applicable  criteria.  Periodic  reviews  are  built 
Into  the  language  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Incentive  payment  for  workshops  which  In- 
crease the  reliance  of  their  clients  on  earned 
Income. 

9.  Is  this  bill  consistent  with  government 
policy? 

A.  Congress  Is  on  record  as  supporting  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  This  bill  will  encourage 
Integration  of  the  handicapped  into  the 
community. 

10.  Isn't  this  approach  too  drastic  and  un- 
tried? 

A.  Fourteen  European  nations  use  some 
form  of  subsidy  for  sheltered  employment. 
Those  countries  that  have  successful  work- 
shop programs  provide  a  significant  level  of 
government  subsidy  both  to  the  Individuals 
Involved  and  through  institutions. 


11.  Won't  an  emphasis  on  wages  lead  to 
neglect  of  other  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped? 

A.  Wage  supplements  are  not  offered  as  a 
panacea.  There  are  many  good  suggestions 
for  Improving  workshop  performance, 
through  specialization,  through  better  pro- 
curement and  management,  and  through 
expanded  personnel  and  services.  In  no  way 
do  wage  supplements  preclude  other  experi- 
ments and  programs. 

12.  Many  workshops  already  subsidize 
client  earnings  to  bring  them  to  the  hourly 
earning  levels  required  for  Wage  and  Hour 
certificates.  Shouldn't  the  subsidy  go  directly 
to  the  workshop? 

A.  Workshops  would  be  paid  a  fixed 
amount  to  participate  plus  the  Incentive 
payment  mentioned  above.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  wage  supplement  go  directly  to  the 
handicapped  employee  as  an  habllltatlon 
Incentive. 


ACCOUNTANTS  AND  LAWYERS  REAP 
WINDFALL  FROM   1976  LAW 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  deadline  for  filing  Federal  tax  re- 
turns rolls  around,  the  issue  of  tax  re- 
form is  again  being  raised.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Congress  attempted  to  deal 
with  this  problem  last  year  with  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  There  were  many 
worthy  and  long  overdue  changes  made 
by  that  act  but,  unfortunately,  it  failed 
to  do  the  one  thing  that  would  bring 
about  greater  tax  equity  for  everyone, 
and  that  is  substantially  simplify  the 
Tax  Code.  Many  tax  inequities  exist  be- 
cause the  complexities  of  our  tax  laws 
hide  them  and  the  average  taxpayer  is 
being  forced  to  seek  out  in  increasing 
numbers  professional  tax  assistance  in 
order  to  take  advaoitage  of  valid  tax  ben- 
efits. If  we  are  to  have  a  sane  and  sen- 
sible tax  policy,  there  must  be  substan- 
tial simplification  of  the  Tax  Code.  The 
inadequacies  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  in 
this  area  are  highlighted  in  an  article 
written  by  Israel  Shenker  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1977.  entitled  "Accountants 
and  Lawyers  Reap  Windfall  from  1976 
Law."  It  is  Mr,  Shenker's  conclusion 
thatr— 

The  biggest  thing  It  provided  early  on  was 
burgeoning  business  for  lawyers,  account- 
ants, brokers  and  publishers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follov/s: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1977] 

Accountants   and   Lawyers   Reap   Windfall 

From  1976  Law 

(By  Israel  Shenker) 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  was  full  of 
major  provisions,  but  the  biggest  thing  It 
provided  early  on  was  burgeoning  business 
for  lawyers,  accountants,  brokers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

Not  since  the  enactment  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  was  this  world  of 
financial  legerdemain,  so  exquisitely  cal- 
culating, so  painfully  contrived,  burdened 
with  such  blessings,  as  lawyers  searched  for 
loopholes  lost  and  loopholes  gained,  ac- 
countants began  unlearning  the  old  and 
mastering  the  new  and  publishers  scrambled 
to  disseminate  and  analyze  the  new  law. 

"Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent — some  would  say  wasted — as  a  result 
of  this  Act,"  said  Prof.  Bernard  Wolfman,  an 
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Institutes  on  the  act.  conjure  1 
of  study  explaining  the  act. 
Legal  Aspects  of  Museum 
York.   Mar.   23-25 »    to  Modejn 
Transactions    (Madl.son.    WU 
published  a  two-volume  cou. 
the  Reform — 823  pages,  and 
of  14  video  casettes  on  the  s 

"  'Enormous'  Is  an   apt 
Paul  A.  Wolkln.  A.L.r-A3  A 
rector,  of  the  activity  and 
In  spreading  the  tax  gospel. 

One   Immediate    conseouen  re 
was  that  lawyers  had  to  review 
a  vast  undertaking. 

"Tlie  lawyer  In  the  street  is 
a   bundle   on    this   act. 
Heney,  executive  director  of 
Law  Institute,  another  con 
cation  organization,  which 
nars  on  the  subject  In  New 
Orleans  and  will  elsewhere 
try. 

In    his    fireside    chat    earllet 
President  Carter  promised  "a 
return,"  so   that   75   percent 
could  simply  take  the  standa^ 
but  that  Is  Intended  for  1978 
payers  are  either  going  to 
sorting  out  their  own  return  i 
for  a  lawyer,   accountant  or 
to  do  It  for  them  with  the 
Eiren  the  Commissioner  of  _ 
has  warned   that  taxpayers 
this  year. 

Hei.ry  W.  Bloch,  president  ofl  H  Sc  R.  Block, 
whlc^  prepared  retxirns  for  6.5  million  tax- 
payers, almost  10  percent  of  the  total  last 
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year  at  an  average  cost  of  $18  45  each,  noted 
that  many  new  clients  had  turned  up  this 
year,  evidently  confused  by  the  new  act,  and 
because  of  additional  training  for  preparers 
necessitated  by  the  act,  charges  are  going 
up  5  to  7  percent. 

Ironically  the  company's  stock  has  dropped 
recently,  from  22^2  before  Mr.  Carters  fire- 
side chat  to  19^4  Prlday,  In  anticipation  of 
the  day  Mr.  Carter's  simplified  form  will  ob- 
viate the  need  of  many  for  professional  help. 
Robert  C.  Brown,  executive  director  of  the 
Tax  Foundation,  cited  the  old  phrase  about 
a  tax  act  being  a  "lawyers'  aind  account- 
ants' relief  act." 

But  not  all  lawyers  were  pleased  with  the 
new  business.  Harry  K.  Mansfield,  a  tax  law- 
yer with  Boston's  Ropes  &  Gray,  said  that  "a 
number  of  people  here  felt  Inundated"  by 
the  new  business  generated  and,  "This  is  not 
something  that's  terribly  welcome — we  find 
this  more  aggravating  than  satisfying." 

Nor  was  the  Practising  Law  Institute  en- 
tirely happy.  It  had  to  destroy  $50,000  worth 
of  books  outdated  by  the  reform  and  Is  re- 
vising 40. 

"It'll  result  In  Increased  fees  for  the  prac- 
titioners,' said  Wallace  E.  Olson,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, which,  like  others,  has  seen  attendance 
at  its  continuing  education  courses  bur- 
geon— one  course  drew  14,000.  Robert  Han- 
son, head  of  tax  practice  at  Arthur  Young, 
one  of  the  nation's  Big  Eight  accounting 
firms,  confirmed  that  "charges  have  gone 
up." 

Accounting  firms  have  been  Inundating 
clients — and  themselves — with  explanations. 
Hasklns  &  Sells  put  out  a  summary  of  the 
act.  as  well  as  guides  to  year-end  planning, 
planning  for  bequests  and  gifts,  and  plan- 
ning for  executive  compensation.  Price. 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  published  guides  for  busi- 
ness. Individuals,  and  income  earned  abroad. 
Cooper  &  Lybrand  sent  out  a  newsletter  with 
urgent  considerations,  as  did  S.  D.  Leldes- 
dorf  ii  Co.,  while  Main  Lafrentz  4:  Co. 
coined — glistering  gold  on  greenback  green— 
"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  analysis  &  com- 
mentary." 

Publishing  companies  that  provide  finan- 
cial information  services  were  all  but  over- 
whelmed by  the  need  to  pour  out  words  by 
the  unreadable  millions — in  time  to  be 
useful. 

BN.A.  Commerce  Clearing  House,  and 
Prentice-Hall,  all  of  which  sell  loose-leaf 
and  paperback  tax  services,  rushed  to  fulfill 
their  obligations,  seizing  the  chance  to  cap- 
ture subscribers'  loyalty  and  money. 

"The  staff  was  putting  in  14-hour,  19-hour 
days,  and  even  working  around  the  clock," 
said  Prentice-HaU's  Robert  Shaw.  "Our 
proofreading  staffs  don't  know  the  names  of 
their  families  any  more." 

But  the  timing  of  the  act  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  for  Bernard  Grelsnian,  editor 
of  "J.K.  Lassers  Your  Income  Tax"  ($2.95). 
He  usually  completes  an  edition  by  mid- 
September,  and  the  tax  changes  In  October 
caused  him  to  go  through  what  he  describes 
as  a  night-mare — "the  most  difficult  period 
I've  had  In  20-odd  years." 

But  even  here  was  a  silver  lining.  Simon 
&  Schuster,  publisher  of  Lasser's  guide, 
printed  1.06  millions  Instead  of  the  custom- 
ary 900,000. 

Stock  brokers  also  rushed  pell  mell  to 
clarify  the  almost  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  October.  Merrill  Lynch  signed  up  Dick 
Cavett  to  introduce  a  video  account  of  tax 
reform,  which  was  rushed  to  about  200  of- 
fices nationwide  Clients — confirmed  or  pro- 
spective— were  invited  to  be  charmed  by  Mr. 
Cavett  and  Instructed  by  experts. 

But  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  an  economist  and 
tax  expert  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  said: 

"The  laws  have  been  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated,  creating  administrative 
compliance  problems  that  are  expensive  and 
use  up  scarce  resources.  I  think,  we  don't  need 


complicated  tax  laws  to  keep  our  accounting 
and  legal  professions  busy  on  complicated 
things.  But  It  does  Increase  their  Income." 

And  not  Incidentally,  much  of  the  ex- 
penditure involved  in  this  industry  is  tax- 
deductible  and  both  the  A.L.I. -A.B.A.  and  the 
P.L.I.  are  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt.  Lawyers 
and  accountants  who  attend  Institutes  and 
seminars  on  the  tax  law  may  deduct  expenses 
for  travel,  hotel,  meals,  books,  tuition  and 
perhaps  even  midnight  oil. 

Clients  who  pay  lawTers  and  accountants 
for  their  tax  expertise  may,  by  and  large, 
take  tax  deductions  for  the  payments. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  requires  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  to  pub- 
lish its  rules  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMMrTTEE  ON  FINANCE  RuLES  OF  PROCEDtnjE 

(Adopted  Feb.  23.  1977) 
Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days. — The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
except  that  If  there  be  no  business  before  the 
committee  the  regular  meeting  shall  be 
omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings. —  (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  102(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  special 
meetings  called  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee) and  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule,  commit- 
tee meetings,  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man. Members  will  be  notified  of  committee 
meetings  at  least  48  hours  In  advance,  unless 
the  Chairman  determines  that  an  emergency 
situation  requires  a  meeting  on  shorter  no- 
tice. The  notification  will  include  a  viTltten 
agenda  together  with  materials  prepared  by 
the  staff  relating  to  that  agenda.  After  the 
agenda  for  a  committee  meeting  is  published 
and  distributed,  no  non-germane  Items  may 
be  brought  up  during  that  meeting  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
agree  to  consider  those  Items. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  rnay  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  Is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such  member 
by  the  chairman. 

Ri:le  3.  Presiding  Officer — (a)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  In  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  majority  member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
svibsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  4.  Quorums. —  (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  six  members.  In- 
cluding not  less  than  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  bvisiness. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  suc- 
section  (a)  has  been  established  for  thp  con- 
dvict  of  business  In  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  b\islness 
so  long  as  five  or  more  members  are  present. 
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Rule  5.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
mendations.— No  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  Is  actual- 
ly present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling. — (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(d)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limitation 
on  use  of  proxy  voting  to  report  a  measure  or 
matter),  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  may  have  their  vote  recorded  by 
proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  committee. 
Rule  7.  Order  of  Motions. — When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which 
the  motions  shall   be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote. — If 
the  chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  has  been  adequately  debated,  he 
may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or  amend- 
ment, and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken,  un- 
less the  committee  votes  to  continue  debate 
on  such  motion  or  amendment,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to  continue 
debate  on  any  motion  or  amendment  .shall 
be  taken  without  debate. 

Rul3  9.  Public  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Vote.i. — Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  104(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating 
to  public  announcement  of  votes),  the  re- 
sults of  rollcall  votes  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee on  any  measure  (or  amendment  there- 
to) or  matters  shall  be  announced  pub- 
licly not  later  than  the  day  on  which  such 
measure  or  matter  Is  ordered  reported  from 
the  committee. 

Rule  10.  Subpoenas. — Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  wltne.sses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documens,  and  records  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him. 
Rule  11.  Open  Committee  Hearings. — To 
the  extent  required  by  section  133A  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  112(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to 
limitations  on  open  hearings),  each  hearing 
conducted  by  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

Rule  12.  Announcement  of  Hearings. — 
The  committee  shall  undertake  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
added  by  section  111(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  pub- 
lic notice  of  committee  hearings)  to  Issue 
public  announcements  of  hearings  It  intends 
to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such   hearings. 

Rule  13.  Witne.ises  at  Hearings. — (a)  Each 
witness  who  Is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  Is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered In  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 
shall  be  allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  oral  presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of  their 
arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety  while 
presenting  their  views  to  the  committee. 
Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall  be 


dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral  and 
wTltten)  shall  not  appear  In  the  record  of 
the  hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  witnesses 
so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views  early  In 
the  hearings.  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  designate  witnesses  who  will  appear 
before  the  committee  to  testify.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  a  witness  designated  by  a  member 
cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify  during  the 
time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a  special  time 
will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness  to  testify 
If  the  member  designating  that  witness  is 
available  at  that  time  to  chair  the  hearing. 

Rule  14.  Audiences. — Persons  admitted  In- 
to the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the 
committee  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dignity,  decorum,  courtesy  and  proprie- 
ty traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate.  Dem- 
onstrations of  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
statement  or  act  by  any  member  or  witness 
are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating  confusion 
or  distractions  or  otherwise  disrupting  the 
orderly  proceeding  of  the  hearing  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Rule  15.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— {&) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shall  be  allowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed 
with  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such  cover- 
age is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  Is  granted,  broad- 
casting coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy 
and  decorum  traditionally  observed  by  the 
Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  room 
while  the  committee  is  In  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  Installed 
in  the  hearing  room  by  the  media  In  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the  lowest 
level  necessary  to  provide  adequate  television 
coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the  then  current 
state  of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  offend- 
ing lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be 
photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall  be 
turned  off. 

Rule  16.  Subcommittees. — (a)  The  Chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  appoint  legislative  subcomlt- 
tees.  All  legislation  shall  be  kept  on  the  full 
committee  calendar  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  agree  to  refer 
specific  legislation  to  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  limit  the  period 
during  which  House-passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  under  paragraph 
(a)  wlU  remain  In  that  subcommittee.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  conmilttee  calendar.  The 
period  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentences 
should  be  six  weeks,  but  may  be  extended  In 
the  event  that  adjournment  or  a  long  re- 
cess Is  Imminent. 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  Chairman  are  aub- 
Ject  to  approval  or  modification  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee. 

(d)  The  full  committee  may  at  any  time 
by  majority  vote  of  those  members  present 
discharge  a  subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

(e)  Because  the  Senate  Is  constitutionally 


prohibited  from,  passing  revenue  legislation 
originating  in  the  Senate,  subcommittees 
may  mark  up  legUlatlon  originating  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule 
16(a)  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full 
committee  consideration  but  may  not  report 
such  legislation  to  the  full  committee.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  non- 
revenue  legislation  originating  in  the  Senate. 

(f)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  shall  serve  as  non-voting  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  the  subcommittees  on 
which  they  do  not  serve  as  voting  members. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attend  hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee 
and  question  witnesses  testifying  before  that 
subcommittee. 

(h)  Subcommittee  meeting  times  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  Insure 
that — 

(1 )  no  subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  committee  U  In  executive  session, 
except  by  unanlmoiis  consent; 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  conunlttee  Is  holding 
hearings;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time. 

Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
a  subcommittee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  and  two  subcom- 
mittees may  meet  at  the  same  tlm.e  only  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittees  involved. 

(I)  All  nominations  shall  be  considered  by 
the  lull  committee. 

(J)  The  Chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  permit  consideration  of  legis- 
lation reported  favorably  to  the  committee  by 
the  subcommittees. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules.— Ti\e  fore- 
going rules  may  be  added  to.  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time. 


TIIE   EFFECTS   OF   TELEVISION   ON 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr,  President,  the  In- 
fluence of  television  on  American  chil- 
dren has  long  been  a  major  concern  of 
conscientious  parents.  The  excessive  and 
grimly  realistic  portrayal.  If  not  outright 
glorification  of  violence  and  brutality  on 
our  television  screens  is  a  source  of  spe- 
cial concern.  The  most  recent  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  contains  an  article. 
"What  TV  Do^s  to  Kids."  which  I  highly 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
cellent overview  of  this  very  serious  situa- 
tion. 

The  article  quotes  a  young  constituent 
of  mine,  an  11 -year-old  child  in  Denver 
as  saying : 

You  see  so  much  violence  that  It's  mean- 
ingless. If  I  saw  someone  really  get  killed,  It 
wouldn't  be  a  big  deal.  I  guess  I'm  turning 
Into  a  hard  rock. 

That  statement  from  an  11 -year-old 
child  and  others  like  it  from  children 
around  the  country  are  poignant  testi- 
mony to  the  disturbing  impact  television 
violence  is  having  on  our  youngsters. 
Child  psychiatrists  and  other  experts 
have  conducted  exhaustive  studies  on  the 
subject,  and  as  Harry  F.  Waters'  News- 
week article  points  out : 

The  overwhelming  body  of  evidence  on  the 
effect  of  TV  violence  Is  decidedly  negative. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  attention  be- 
ing given  to  this  issue  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  American  Medi- 
cal   Association,    and   various   business 
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leaders  around  the  countijy 
to  which  the  Congress 
very  careful  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  conser  t 
cle  cited  above  be  printed 
There  being  no  object, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  foUows: 

What  TV  Dozs  tc 
(His      first     polysTllablc 
"Brad.vbuncli."    He    learned 
Sir^acks  before  his  own 
Monte    Carlo,    ■witnessed    a 
Harlem  and  already  has  ful 
Involving   Farrah    Fawcett-J 
he   tried   to   karate-chop   hli 
arter  she  broke  his  Six  Mil 
blontc   transport  station.    ( 
bashing  him  with  her  Cher  _ 
school  teacher  reports  that  h( 
creative,    unresponsive   to 
during  play  periods  and 
most   nonexistent   attention 
very  much  like  his  classm... 
will  offlclally  reach  the  age  a 
gin    his   formal   education: 
beginning   to  discuss   their 
when  they  are  not  too  busy 
vision.) 

The  wonder  of  it  all  Is  that 
television  has  so  belatedly 
action.    After   all.   the  susj.. 
turning  children's  minds  to 
psyches  toward  mayhem  Is 
the  medium  itself.  But  It  la 
years — with  the  first  TV  „. 
well  Into  Its  208 — that  social 
psychologists,    pediatricians 
have  begun  serious  study  of 
television  on  the  young   •'The 
Ho  has  been  preoccupied  wltl 
children's  schooling."  says 
slty   psychologist    Alberta 
been    astonishingly    uncon_ 
medium    that   reaches   Into 
we  may  expect  television  to 
arrangements  just  as  profc 
has  done  over  the  past  five 

The  statistics  are  at  least 
cators  like  Dr.  Benjamin  Blo^m 
verslty  of  Chicago,  maintain  . 
a  child  reaches  the  age  of  5. 
gone  as  much  intellectual  ( 
cur  over  the  next  thirteen 
to  A.  C.  Nielsen,  children 
average  of  23  5  hours  of  TV  a 
be  less  than  the  weekly  vldec 
(about  44  hours),  but  Its  « 
tlally  enormous.  Multiplied 
teen  years,  that  rate  of 
by  his  high-school  graduation 
teen-a((er   will    have    logged 
hours    before    the    small 
than   he   will   have   spent   on 
tlvlty  except  sleep.  And  at  p 
advertising  and  mayhem,  he 
exposed    to   360.000   commercli  is 
ou-jly  participated  In  18.000 

The  conclusion   Is  tnescapal 
ents.  television  has  become  pe 
potent    Influence    on    the    bel 
values  and  behavior  of  those 
raised  In  its  all -pervasive  glow 
ner.  dean  of  the  tJnlversity  of 
Anr.cnberg  School  of  Commui 
most  understating  It  when  he 
slon  has  profoundly  affected 
members  of  the  human  race 
human  beings." 

A    QT7ISTION    OF    AIK 

Unquestionably,  the  plug-i 
dow  has  transmitted  some 
l«st    month's   showing   of 
ample,  may  have  done  more 
understanding    of    American 
than  any  event  since  the  civ 
ties  of  the  'flOs.  And  the  fact 
Americans     could     share     th 
through  the  small  screen  poln 
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erful—and potentially  positive — Influence 
the  Industry  can  have  on  its  audience.  In 
general,  the  children  of  TV  enjoy  a  more 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  a  far  larger  world 
at  a  much  younger  age.  They  are  likely  to 
possess  richer  vocabularies,  albeit  with  only 
a  superficial  comprehension  of  what  the 
words  mean.  Research  on  the  Impact  of 
"Sesame  Street "  has  established  measurable 
gains  in  the  cognitive  skills  of  pre-schoolers. 
And  many  benefits  cannot  be  statistically 
calibrated.  A  New  York  pre-schooler  tries  to 
match  deductive  wlta  with  Columbo;  a  Ixw 
Angeles  black  girl,  who  has  never  seen  a  bal- 
let, decides  she  wants  to  be  a  ballerina  after 
watching  Margct  Fonteyn  perform  on  TV, 

Nonethele.':s,  the  overwhelming  t>ody  of 
evidence — drawn  from  more  than  2,300 
studies  and  reports— is  decidedly  negative. 
Most  of  the  studies  have  dealt  with  the  anti- 
social legacy  of  video  violence.  Michael  Roth- 
enberg,  a  child  psychlatrL=-t  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  has  reviewed  25  years  of  hard 
data  on  the  subject— the  50  most  compre- 
hensive studies  Involving  10,000  children 
from  every  possible  background.  Most  showed 
that  viewing  violence  tends  to  produce  ag- 
gressive behavior  among  the  young.  "The 
time  Is  long  past  due  for  a  major,  organized 
cry  of  protest  from  the  medical  profes,sion 
in  relation  to  what,  in  political  terms,  is  a 
national  scandal,  "  concludes  Rothenberg. 

An  unexpected  salvo  was  sounded  last  week 
when  the  normally  cautious  American  Med- 
ical Association  announced  that  It  had  asked 
ten  major  corporations  to  review  their  poli- 
cies about  sponsoring  excessively  gory  shows. 
"TV  violence  is  both  a  mental-health  prob- 
lem and  an  environmental  issue,"  explained 
Dr.  Richard  E.  Palmer,  president  of  the  AMA. 
"TV  has  been  quick  to  raise  questions  of 
social  responsibility  with  industries  which 
pollute  the  air.  In  my  opinion,  television 
.  .  .  may  be  creating  a  more  serious  problem 
of  air  pollution."  Reaction  was  Immediate: 
General  Motors,  Sears  Roebuck  and  the 
Joseph  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.  quickly  an- 
nounced they  would  look  more  closely  into 
the  content  of  the  shows  they  sponsor. 

The  AMA  action  comes  In  the  wake  of  a 
grass-roots  campaign  mobilized  by  the  na- 
tional Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  6.6 
million-member  PTA  recently  began  a  series 
of  regional  forums  to  arouse  public  indig- 
nation over  TV  carnage.  If  that  crusade  falls, 
the  PTA  is  considering  organizing  stetlon- 
llcense  challenges  and  national'  boycotts  of 
products  advertised  on  offending  programs. 

"THE    IXICKERIKC     BLtTE    PAWENT" 

la  their  defense,  broadcasting  ofDclals 
maintain  that  the  Jury  Is  still  out  on  wheth- 
er video  violence  Is  guilty  of  producing  ag- 
gressive behavior.  And  they  marshal  their 
own  studies  to  support  that  position.  At  the 
same  time,  the  network  schedulers  say  they 
are  actively  reducing  the  violence  dosage. 
"People  have  said  they  want  another  direc- 
tion and  that's  what  we're  going  to  give 
them,"  promises  NBC-T\'  president  Robert  T. 
Howard.  Finally,  the  broadcast  Industry  in- 
sists that  the  responsibility  for  the  Impact 
of  TV  on  children  lies  with  parents  rather 
than  programmers.  "Parents  should  pick  and 
choose  the  shows  their  klda  watch,"  says 
CBS  vice  president  Gene  Mater.  "Should  TV 
be  programed  for  the  young  through  mid- 
night? It's  a  real  problem  TV  Is  a  mass  me- 
dium and  It  must  serve  more  than  Just  chil- 
dren." 

But  the  blight  of  televised  mayhem  Is  only 
part  of  TV's  Impact.  Beyond  lies  a  vast  sub- 
liminal terrain  that  Is  only  now  being 
charted.  The  Investigators  are  discovering 
that  TV  has  affected  Its  youthful  addicts  In 
a  host  of  subtle  ways,  varying  according  to 
ago  and  class.  For  deprived  children,  TV  may. 
In  some  cases,  provide  more  sustenance  than 
their  home — or  street — life;  for  the  more 
prlvUeged,  who  enjoy  other  alternatives.  It 
may  not  play  such  &  dominating  role. 


Nonetheless,  for  the  average  icld  TV  has 
at  the  very  least  preempted  the  traditional 
development  of  childhood  Itself.  The  time 
kids  spend  sitting  catatonic  before  the  set 
has  been  e.^acted  from  such  salutary  pur- 
suits as  reading,  outdoor  play,  even  simple, 
contemplative  solitude.  TV  prematurely 
Jades,  rendering  pass*  the  normal  experiences 
of  growing  up.  And  few  parents  can  cope  with 
Its  tyrannical  allure.  Recently,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  brought  hU  stepdaughter  and  grand- 
daughter to  New  York  for  a  tour  of  the  Bronx 
Zoo  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  But  the 
man  who  has  the  prescription  for  everything 
from  diaper  rash  to  bed-wetting  could  not 
dislodge  the  kids  from  their  hotel  room.  "I 
couidn"t  get  them  away  from  the  goddamned 
TV  set."'  recalls  Spock.  "It  made  me  sick." 

Small  wonder  that  television  has  been 
called  "the  flickering  blue  parent."  The  after- 
school  and  early-evening  hours  used  to  be  a 
time  for  "'what-dld-you-do-today"  dialogue. 
Dr.  David  Pearl  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  suspects  that  the  tube 
"has  displaced  many  of  the  normal  In- 
teractional processes  between  parents  and 
children  .  .  .  Those  kinds  of  Interactions  are 
essential  for  maximum  development."  One 
veteran  elementary-school  teacher  In  sub- 
urban Washington,  D.C.,  has  noticed  that  her 
students  have  grown  inordinately  talkative 
when  they  arrive  for  class.  "At  home,  they 
can't  talk  when  the  TV  Is  on,"  she  says.  "It's 
as  if  they  are  starved  for  conversation." 


THE    PASSIVr    GENERATION 

Even  more  worrisome  Is  what  television 
has  done  to,  rather  than  denied,  the  tube- 
weaned  population.  A  series  of  studies  has 
shown  that  addiction  to  TV  stifles  creative 
Imagination.  For  example,  a  University  of 
Southern  California  research  team  exposed 
250  elementary  students — who  had  been 
Judged  mentally  gifted— to  three  weeks  of 
Intensive  viewing.  Tests  conducted  before 
and  after  the  experiment  found  a  marked 
drop  in  all  forms  of  creative  abilities  except 
verbal  skill.  Some  teachers  are  encountering 
children  who  cannot  understand  a  simple 
story  without  visual  Illustrations.  "'TV  has 
teken  away  the  child's  ability  to  form  pic- 
tures In  his  mind,"  says  child-development 
expert  Dorothy  Cohen  at  New  York  Cltys 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education. 

Parenthetically,     nursery-school     teachers 
who   have   observed   the   pre-TV    generation 
contend  that  Juvenile  play  Is  far  less  Imagi- 
native and  spontaneous  than  In  the  past.  The 
vldklds"   toys  come   with   built-in   fantasies 
while    their    playground    games    have    been 
programed  by  last  night's  shows.  "You  don't 
see    kids    making    their    own    toys    out    of 
crximmy  things  like  we  used  to,"  says  Uni- 
versity   of    Virginia     psychology     professor 
Stephen  Worchel,  who  Is  the  father  of  a  6- 
year-old.  "You  don't  see  them  playing  hop- 
scotch, or  making  up  their  own  games.  E^•- 
erythlng  Is  suggested  to  them  by  television." 
Too  much  TV  too  early  also  Instills  an  at- 
titude of  spectatorshlp,  a  withdrawal  from 
direct  Involvement  In  real-life  experiences. 
"What  television  basically  teaches  children 
Is   passivity.'"   says   Stanford    University    re- 
searcher Paul  Kaufman,   "It  creates  the  Il- 
lusion of  having  been  somewhere  and  done 
something  and  seen  something,  when  In  fact 
you"ve    been    sitting    at    home."    New    York 
Times  writer  Joyce  Maynard,  23.   a  percep- 
tive   memt>er    of    the    first    TV    generation, 
concludes:  "We  grew  up  to  be  observers,  not 
participants,  to  respond  to  action,  not  Ini- 
tiate It." 

Conditioned  to  see  all  problems  resolved  In 
30  or  60  minutes,  the  oflsprlng  of  TV  ex- 
hibit a  low  tolerance  for  the  frustration  of 
learning.  Elementary-school  educators  com- 
plain that  their  charges  are  quickly  turned 
off  by  any  activity  that  promises  less  than 
Instant  gratification.  "You  Introduce  a  new 
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skill,  and  right  away.  If  It  looks  bard,  they 
dissolve  Into  tears,"  laments  Maryland  first- 
grade  teacher  Eleanor  Berman.  '"They  want 
everything  to  be  easy — like  watching  the 
tube.'"  Even  such  acclaimed  educational  se- 
ries as  '"Sesame  Street,"  "The  Electric  Com- 
pany'" and  "Zoom'"  have  had  some  dubious 
effects.  Because  such  shows  sugar-coat  their 
lessons  with  flashy  showbiz  techniques, 
they  are  forcing  real-life  Instructors  Into 
the  role  of  entertainers  In  order  to  hold  their 
pupils"  attention,  "'I  can't  turn  my  body  Into 
shapes  or  flashlights."  sighs  a  Connecticut 
teacher.  "Kids  today  are  accustomed  to  learn- 
ing through  gimmicks." 

For  the  majority  of  American  children, 
television  has  become  the  principal  socializ- 
ing agent.  It  shapes  their  view  of  what  the 
world  Is  like  and  what  roles  they  should  play 
in  It.  As  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Oerbner  puts  It:  "The  socialization  of  chil- 
dren has  largely  been  transferred  from  the 
home  and  school  to  TV  programmers  who  are 
unelected,  unnamed  and  unknown,  and  who 
are  not  subject  to  collective — not  to  men- 
tion democratic — review." 

What  does  TV's  most  Impressionable  con- 
stituency learn  from  prime-time  entertain- 
ment? No  one  can  really  be  sure,  but  psy- 
chologists like  Robert  Llebert  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
respected  observers  of  child  behavior,  don't 
hesitate  to  express  sweeping  Indictments.  "It 
teaches  them  that  might  makes  right,"  Lle- 
bert says  flatly.  "The  lesson  of  most  TV  series 
is  that  the  rich,  the  powerful  and  the  conniv- 
ing are  the  most  successful." 

THE  VIEW  FROM  THE  VICTIMS 

Whatever  the  truth  of  that,  the  tube  clear- 
ly tends  to  reinforce  sex-role  stereotypes.  In 
a  Princeton,  N.J.,  survey  of  sixteen  programs 
and  216  commercials.  It  was  found  that  men 
outnumbered  women  by  three  to  one  and 
that  females  were  twice  as  likely  to  display 
Incompetence.  By  and  large,  men  were  por- 
trayed as  dominant,  authoritative  and  the 
sole  source  of  their  family's  economic  sup- 
port. "These  roles  are  biased  and  distorted, 
and  don't  reflect  the  way  a  woman  thinks 
or  feels,"  complains  Llebert.  "And  It's  Just 
as  bad  for  blacks." 

It  may.  In  fact,  be  even  worse  for  blacks. 
Not  only  do  black  children  watch  more  TV 
than  whites,  but  they  confront  a  far  greater 
disparity  between  the  Illusions  of  videoland 
and  the  reality  of  their  own  lives.  Two  yet- 
to-be-publlshed  studies  conducted  by  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  psychology  profes- 
sor Robert  Heckel  found  that  young  black 
viewers  regard  whites  as  more  competent 
than  blacks,  and  model  their  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. In  one  study,  black  children  were 
shown  a  TV  fllm  of  an  Interracial  group 
of  peers  choosing  toys  to  play  with — 
and  then  given  the  same  toys  to  pick  from 
themselves.  All  the  blacks  selected  the  toys 
chosen  by  whites  In  tbe  fllm,  even  though 
many  of  those  toys  were  smaller  or  Inferior 
in  quality.  "On  TV,  the  competent  roles  tend 
to  go  to  whites,  particularly  young  white 
males,"  explains  Heckel.  "Thus  black  children 
regard  whites  as  someone  to  copy." 

A  classic  example  of  such  racial  imprinting 
Is  Rowena  Smith,  a  14-year-old  Los  Angeles 
black  who  remains  glued  to  the  tube  from 
school  recess  to  11  each  night.  Rowena 's  fa- 
vorite TV  characters  are  CBS's  Phyllis  and 
her  teen-age  daughter.  "They  get  along  so 
good,"  she  sighs.  "I  wish  me  and  Mom  could 
talk  that  way."  When  Rowena  was  scolded 
for  getting  her  clothes  dirty,  she  Indignantly 
told  her  mother  that  "the  kid  In  the  Tonka 
truck  ad  gets  dirty  all  the  time."  Rowena's 
first  awareness  of  the  facts  of  non-TV  life 
came  after  she  rtui  away  for  two  days — and 
her  mother  gave  her  a  licking.  "When  TV 
shows  runaways,"  she  complains,  "they  don't 
show  the  part  about  being  beaten."  Nowa- 
days, Rowena  Is  more  skeptical  about  tele- 
vision, but  she  has  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  her  8-year-old  brother.  Be  wist- 


fully talks  about  getting  seriously  Injured 
and  then  being  reassembled  like  the  Six  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Man.  "TUs  kid  really  believes 
TV,"  sighs  bis  sister.  "I  gotta  keep  an  eye  on 
him  24  hours  a  day." 

Indeed,  call  on  the  children  themselves 
to  testify  and  the  message  comes  through 
clear — and  sometimes  poignantly.  A  vldkld 
sampler : 

Fourteen-year-old,  Los  Angeles:  "Televi- 
sion Is  perfect  to  tune  out  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  I  don't  relate  with  my  family 
much  because  we're  all  too  busy  watching 
TV." 

Eleven-year-old,  Denver:  "You  see  so  much 
violence  that  It's  meaningless.  If  I  saw  some- 
one really  get  killed.  It  wouldn't  be  a  big 
deal.  I  guess  I'm  turning  Into  a  hard  rock," 

Nine-year-old,  San  Francisco;  "I'd  rather 
watch  TV  than  play  out-side  because  it's  bor- 
ing outside.  They  always  have  the  same  rides, 
like  swings  and  things." 

Plf teen-year-old.  Lake  Forest,  111.:  "Some- 
times when  I  watch  an  exciting  show,  I  don't 
blink  my  eyes  once.  When  I  close  them  after 
the  show,  they  hurt  hard," 

Thirteen-year-old  Glastonbury,  Conn,: 
"When  I  see  a  beautiful  girl  using  a  shampoo 
or  a  cosmetic  on  TV,  I  buy  them  because 
I'll  look  like  her.  I  have  a  ton  of  cosmetics.  I 
play  around  with  them  and  save  them  for 
when  I'm  older." 

Ten-year-old,  New  York:  "It  bugs  me  when 
someone  is  watching  with  me.  If  your  friend 
Is  bored,  you  have  to  go  out  or  make  con- 
versation. That's  hard." 

It  would  be  preposterous,  of  course,  to 
suggest  that  television  alone  Is  resi>onslble 
for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  America's 
young.  Permissiveness  at  home  and  in  school, 
the  dispersion  of  the  extended  family,  con- 
fusion over  moral  standards  and  the  erosion 
of  traditional  Institutions — all  help  explain 
why  Dick  and  Jane  behave  as  they  do.  More- 
over, any  aspect  of  child  psychology  Is  enor- 
mously complex,  especially  when  It  comes  to 
measuring  cause  and  effect.  There  Is  al- 
ways the  temptation  among  social  scientists 
to  set  up  their  experiments  In  a  way  guar- 
anteed to  reinforce  their  preconceptions. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  one  thust  of  reliable 
study — into  video  violence — that  has  pro- 
duced an  unmistakable  pattern  of  clear  and 
present  danger. 

PABANOIA    AND    OBOPACANDA 

The  debate  over  the  Unit  between  TV 
violence  and  aggressive  behavior  In  society 
has  had  a  longer  run  than  "Ounsmoke."  To- 
day, however,  even  the  most  chauvinist  net- 
work apologists  concede  that  some  children, 
under  certain  conditions,  wlU  Imitate  anti- 
social acts  that  they  witness  on  the  tube. 
Indeed,  a  study  of  100  juvenile  offenders 
commissioned  by  ABC  found  that  no  fewer 
than  32  confessed  to  having  copied  criminal 
techniques  from  TV.  Last  year,  a  Los  Angeles 
Judge  sentenced  two  teen-age  boys  to  long 
Jail  terms  after  they  held  up  a  bank  and  kept 
25  persons  hostage  for  seven  hours.  In  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence,  the  Judge  noted  dis- 
gustedly that  the  entire  scheme  had  been 
patterned  on  an  "Adam  12"  episode  the  boys 
had  seen  two  weeks  earlier. 

Convinced  that  they  have  proved  their 
basic  case,  the  behavioral  sleuths  on  the 
violence  beat  have  switched  their  focus  to 
less  obvious  signs  of  psychic  dysfunction. 
They  are  now  uncovering  evidence  that  the 
tide  of  TV  carnage  Increases  chlldrens'  toler- 
ance of  violent  behavior  In  others.  In  one 
experiment,  several  hundred  fifth-graders 
were  asked  to  act  as  baby-sitters  for  a  group 
of  younger  kids — shown  on  a  TV  screen — 
who  were  supposedly  playing  In  the  next 
room.  The  baby-sitters  were  Instructed  to  go 
to  a  nearby  adult  for  assistance  If  their 
charges  began  fighting.  Those  who  had  been 
shown  a  violent  TV  fllm  Just  before  taking 
up  their  duties  were  far  slower  to  call  for 
help  than  those  who  bad  watched  a  pro-base- 
ball  telecast.   'Television  desensitizes  chil- 


dren to  violence  In  real  life,"  observes  Unl- 
verslty  of  Mississippi  psychology  professor 
Ronald  Drabman,  who  helped  conduct  the 
study.  "They  tolerate  violence  In  others  be- 
cause they  have  been  conditioned  to  think  of 
It  as  an  everyday  thing." 

Beyond  that,  some  researchers  are  finding 
that  TV  may  t>e  Instilling  paranoia  in  the 
young.  Three  years  of  tests  directed  by 
Gerbner,  who  is  perhaps  the  nation's  fore- 
most authority  on  the  subject,  established 
that  heavy  TV  watchers  tend  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  of  violence  In  their  own  lives — 
creating  what  Oerbner  calls  a  "mean-world 
syndrome."  As  for  children,  he  reports  that 
"the  pattern  Is  exactly  the  same,  only  more 
so.  The  prevailing  message  of  TV  Is  to  gen- 
erate fear." 

And  now  a  word  about  the  sponsors.  The 
late  Jack  Benny  once  quipped  that  tele- 
vision Is  called  a  medium  because  nothing 
It  serves  up  Is  ever  well-done.  But  as  the 
child  watchers  see  it,  the  not-so-funny  prob- 
lem with  TV  commercials  Is  precisely  that 
they  are  so  well  put  together,  "Everybody 
has  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  2 -year -old 
playing  on  the  floor,  and  when  the  com- 
mercial comes  on,  he  stops  and  watches  it." 
notes  F.  Earle  Barcus,  professor  of  commu- 
nications at  Boston  University,  "TV  ads 
probably  have  more  effect  on  children  tban 
any  other  form  of  programing." 

JUNX  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

The  hottest  battle  Involves  the  Impact  of 
cblld-dlrected  commercials  on  their  audi- 
ences eating  habits.  More  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  ads  on  Saturday  and  Sunday-morning 
"kidvid"  peddle  sugar-coated  cereals,  candy 
and  chewing  gum.  Laced  with  action -packed 
attention  grabbers  and  pitched  by  an  in- 
gratiating adult  authority  figure,  such  mes- 
sages book  children  on  poor  eating  habits 
long  before  they  develop  the  mental  defenses 
to  resist,  "This  Is  the  most  massive  educa- 
tional program  to  eat  Junk  food  In  history," 
charges  Sid  Wollnsky,  an  attorney  for  a  San 
Francisco  public-Interest  group.  "We  are 
creating  a  nation  of  sugar  Junkies." 

Research  has  also  established  that  as  the 
kids  grow  older  their  attitudes  toward  com- 
mercials move  from  Innocent  acceptance  to 
outrage  about  those  ads  that  mislead  and 
finally  to  a  cynical  recognition  of  what  they 
perceive  as  adult  hypocrisy.  According  to  a 
study  by  Columbia  University  psychology 
professor  Thomas  Bever,  TV  ads  may  be 
"permanently  distorting  children's  views  of 
morality,  society  and  business,"  From  In- 
depth  interviews  with  48  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  12,  Bever  concluded  that 
by  the  time  they  reach  12,  many  find  it 
easier  to  decide  tbat  all  commercials  lie 
than  to  try  to  determine  which  are  telling 
the  truth.  Concludes  Bever:  "They  be- 
come ready  to  believe  that,  like  advertising, 
business  and  other  Institutions  are  riddled 
with  hypocrisy." 

Who  Is  to  blame  and  what,  if  anything, 
can  be  done?  Tbe  networks  argue  that  the 
number  of  violent  incidents  portrayed  on  TV 
has  declined  by  24  per  cent  since  1975.  Tbat 
figure  has  been  challenged,  but  there  is  little 
question  that  tbe  networks  have  Instituted 
some  reforms.  The  number  of  "action- 
adventure"  series  has  decreased  of  late,  and 
the  weekend-morning  kidvid  scene  is  grad- 
ually being  pacified.  Such  superhero  cartoon 
characters  as  CBS's  "Superman"  and  NBC's 
"GrarUte  Man"  have  been  replaced  with 
gentler  fare;  ABC  even  canceled  "Bugs 
Bunny"  and  "Road  Runner"  l>ecause  of  their 
zap-and-whap  antics. 

There  Is  also  considerable  merit  to  the 
broadcasters'  argument  that  parents  are  to 
blame  if  they  don't  regulate  their  children's 
viewing  habits.  By  tbe  time  tbe  Family  Hour 
experiment  was  struck  down  by  the  courts 
last  year.  It  had  already  proved  unworkable 
because  so  many  parents  refused  to  coop- 
erate. Nielsen  found  tbat  10.5  million  young- 
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couldn't  watch  a  police  show  any  more  with- 
out counting  the  number  of  killings."  Says 
PTST  president  William  Singer:  "We  are  say- 
ing that  there  are  alternatives  to  merely  rail- 
ing against  television,  and  this  is  Just  one  of 
them." 

LIFE    WriHOUT    THE    TtJBE 

Unfortunately,  the  options  available  to  the 
individual  parent  are  considerably  more  lim- 
ited. A  few  daring  souls  have  simply  pulled 
the  plug.  Charles  Frye,  a  San  Francisco 
nursery -school  teacher  and  the  father  of  five 
boys,  decided  he  would  not  replace  his  set 
after  It  conked  out  In  1972.  Fryes  brood  re- 
belled at  first,  but  today  none  of  them  voices 
regret  that  theirs  Is  a  TV-less  household. 
Fourteen-year-old  Marks  fills  his  afternoon 
with  tap-dancing  lessons.  Sea  Scout  meetings 
and  work  in  a  gas  station.  Kirk,  his  13-year- 
old  brother,  plays  a  lot  of  basketball  and 
football  and  recently  finished  "Watershlp 
Down"  and  all  four  of  the  Tolkien  Hobblt 
books.  "I  know  of  no  other  children  that  age 
who  have  that  range  of  Interests,"  says  their 
father. 

Short  of  such  a  draconlan  measure,  some 
parents  are  exercising  a  greater  degree  of 
home  rule.  Two  years  ago,  the  administrators 
of  New  York's  Horace  Mann  nursery  school 
became  distressed  over  an  up.'jurge  of  vio- 
lence In  their  students'  play.  Deciding  that 
television  was  to  blame,  they  dispatched  a 
letter  to  all  parents  urging  them  to  curb  their 
children's  viewing.  "After  we  sent  the  letter, 
we  could  see  a  change."  recalls  Horace  Mann 
principal  Eleanor  Brussel.  "The  kids  showed 
better  concentration,  better  comprehension, 
an  ability  to  think  things  through."  Sheila 
Altschuler,  one  of  the  mothers  who  heeded 
the  school's  request,  noticed  that  her  4-year- 
old  son  began  making  up  his  own  playtime 
characters  Instead  of  Imitating  those  on  the 
rube.  "If  I  didn't  feel  It  was  kind  of  freaky, 
I  wouldn't  own  a  set,"  allows  Altschuler. 
"But  these  days  it's  a  matter  of  conformity. 
Kids  would  be  outcasts  without  TV." 

Clearly,  there  Is  no  single  antidote  for  the 
vldkld  virus.  For  the  children  of  the  global 
village,  and  their  progeny  to  come.  TV  watch- 
ing will  continue  to  be  their  most  shared— 
and  shaping — experience.  Virtually  all  the 
experts,  however,  agree  on  one  palliative  for 
parents  of  all  socioeconomic  levels.  Instead 
of  using  TV  as  an  electronic  baby-sitter, 
parents  must  try  to  Involve  themselves  di- 
rectly In  their  youngsters'  viewing.  By  watch- 
ing along  with  the  lilds  at  least  occasionally, 
they  can  help  tnem  evaluate  what  they  £ce — 
pointing  out  the  Inflated  claims  of  a  commer- 
cial. p>erhaps.  or  criticizing  a  gratuitously 
violent  scene.  "Parents  don't  have  to  regard 
TV  as  a  person  who  can't  be  Interrupted." 
says  behavioral  scientist  Charles  Corder- 
Bolz.  "If  they  view  one  show  a  night  with 
their  kids,  and  make  Just  one  or  two  com- 
ments about  it,  they  can  have  more  Impact 
than  the  whole  program." 

Reduced  to  tne  essentials,  the  question  for 
parents  no  longer  is:  "Do  you  know  where 
your  children  are  tonight?"  The  question  has 
become:  What  are  they  watc'r.ing — and  with 
whom? 


SENATORS  SEND  LETTER  TO  PRESI- 
DENT CARl'ER  CALLING  FOR  AN 
OECD  CONFERENCE  ON  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  sent  President  Carter  a  letter 
urging  him  to  call  a  Conference  on  Youth 
Unemploj-ment  among  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Such  a  conference  would  examine  why 
young  people  have  a  difficult  time  enter- 
ing the  work  force  and  finding  a  decent 


job  In  industrial  economies  such  as  ours. 
It  would  compare  the  employment  and 
job  problems  of  American  youth  with 
those  experienced  by  youths  in  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, and  the  other  OECD  member  na- 
tions. It  would  be  a  forum  for  exchanging 
ideas  for  alleviating  youth  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  particular,  it  would  give 
policymakers  here  a  chance  to  look  ver>' 
closely  at  some  of  the  innovative  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  youths  in  the 
Western  European  countries. 

Most  important,  however,  an  OECD 
Conference  on  Youth  Unemployment 
would  spur  the  President  and  Congress 
toward  developing  an  effective  program 
for  solving  our  Nation's  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Youth  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  problems  our  economy 
faces  today.  Half  the  unemployed  are 
young  people  under  the  age  of  25  years 
old — almost  3.3  million  young  people  job- 
less in  January  of  this  year.  The  teenage 
unemployment  rate  of  17.4  percent  in 
Januar-'  was  almost  four  times  the  im- 
employment  rate  for  adults  25  years  old 
and  over.  This  is  a  national  disgrace.  It 
not  only  costs  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
output,  it  causes  countless  young  people 
years  of  their  lives  when  they  need  work 
to  meet  school  or  living  experises,  it 
denies  them  work  experience  that  will 
help  them  get  jobs  when  they  are  older, 
and  it  contributes  to  alienation,  drug 
abuse  and  crime  among  youths. 

Although  high  unemploym.ent  among 
youths  has  been  with  us  for  more  than 
two  decades,  many  other  industrialized 
countries  have  recently  had  their  own 
youth  unemployment  problems.  During 
the  second  quarter  of  1975,  when  teenage 
unemployment  in  this  countr>'  averaged 
19  percent,  the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  in  Canada  was  14.6  percent  and  15.6 
percent  in  Australia.  In  France.  It  was  an 
astounding  22.3  percent,  and  in  Italy  it 
was  well  over  20  percent. 

Even  in  countries  with  low  teenage  un- 
employment, the  teenage  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  steadily  since  the  1960's. 
In  Japan,  where  teenage  unemployment 
averaged  2.3  percent  in  1968  and  2  per- 
cent in  1970,  the  mid-1975  teenage  un- 
employment rate  was  3.1  percent.  In 
Sweden,  4.5  percent  of  teenagers  were 
unemployed  in  1970,  rising  to  5.7  percent 
In  1975.  In  West  Germany  the  compara- 
ble figures  for  1970  and  1975  are  2.0  per- 
cent and  7.2  percent. 

The  same  kind  of  high  unemployment 
holds  in  country  after  country  for  young 
adults  20  to  24  years  old.  For  mid-1975, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  this  group 
was  12.3  percent  in  the  U.S.,  10  percent 
in  Canada,  6.3  percent  in  Australia.  9.5 
percent  in  France,  4.8  percent  in  Ger- 
many, 6.4  percent  in  Great  Britain,  and 
over  10  percent  in  Italy. 

While  the  Western  European  countries 
have  begun  experiencing  a  youth  unem- 
ployment problem  similar  to  ours,  their 
reaction  has  been  different  from  ours. 
We  have  been  temporizing  and  stalling, 
and  they  have  been  acting. 

Canada  has  begun  a  young  Canada 
works  program  that  will  provide  produc- 
tive jobs  for  youths  on  projects  provid- 
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ing  needed  services  to  their  local  com- 
munities, a  summer  job  corps  which 
will  provide  outdoor  work  experience, 
and  a  cooperative  education  program 
which  will  provide  jobs  to  youths  while 
they  are  still  in  school. 

The  British  have  started  a  major  pro- 
gram of  work  experience  for  youths  that 
is  particularly  oriented  toward  dropouts 
who  have  an  exceptionally  difficult  time 
finding  jobs.  Belgium  has  hired  many 
young  people  to  train  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice. Most  European  governments  are  giv- 
ing subsidies  to  employers  who  hire  and 
train  teenagers.  And  many  are  creating 
jobs  on  land  reclamation,  conservation, 
canal  cleaning,  and  other  public  works 
projects  reminiscent  of  our  own  Civilian 
Conservation  Corp  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  simply 
copy  what  other  countries  are  doing  for 
youths. 

But  we  can  and  should  arrange  to  dis- 
cuss our  mutual  experiences  with  youth 
unemployment  and  to  exchange  ideas 
for  alleviating  it.  As  the  letter  says.  "We 
have  much  to  learn  from  other  countries 
and  they  have  much  to  learn  from  us." 

I  hope  President  Carter  will  call  an 
OECD  Conference  on  Youth  Unemploy- 
ment to  express  our  Nation's  great  con- 
cern for  its  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  sent  to 
President  Carter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Washington.  DC,  February  28. 1977. 
The  President  of  the  Unitei)  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing problems  confronting  the  American 
economy  today,  as  well  as  the  economies  of 
many  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Japan,  Canada  and  Australia, 
is  the  current  excessively  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  our  young  people. 

This  problem,  which  has  been  with  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a  decade,  has 
only  recently  begun  to  beset  other  industrial- 
ized economies.  However,  for  many  nations 
the  problem  has  become  Just  as  complex 
and  Intractable  as  it  is  here.  Although  none 
of  the  Industrialized  economies  elsewhere 
has  yet  matched  the  twenty  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  experienced  last  year  by  Amer- 
ican youths  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  old. 
many  have  seen  youth  unemployment  double 
and  triple  during  the  past  few  years.  In  such 
countries  as  Italy  and  Canada,  for  example, 
the  problem  Is  approaching  American  pro- 
portions, with  Sweden  and  Australia  not 
far  behind. 

In  our  own  country,  youth  unemployment 
has  been  the  result  of  complex  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  economy  since  World 
War  n.  The  number  of  small  businesses, 
which  have  traditionally  offered  youths  their 
first  Jobs,  has  declined.  Sophisticated  new 
technologies  and  the  increased  capital- 
Intensity  of  many  idustrles  have  reduced  the 
number  of  low-skilled  entry-level  Jobs  avail- 
able to  youths.  The  decline  of  our  central 
cities  and  the  movement  of  Jobs  to  the 
suburbs  has  left  behind  a  large  number  of 
youths  with  only  the  bleakest  employment 
outlook,  both  as  youths  and  as  adults  And 
for  many  youths,  our  educational  system 
hjis  failed  to  provide  the  basic  skills  needed 
for  even  the  most  rudimentary  Job. 


As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  we  are  tragi- 
cally misusing  the  enthusiasm,  time  and  en- 
ergy of  millions  of  our  nation's  young  peo- 
ple. Joblessness  denies  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  rewards  and  responsibilities 
of  productive  and  useful  work.  It  denies  them 
the  opportunity  to  gain  work  experience  and 
develop  Job  skills.  It  denies  them  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  moving  up  the  employ- 
ment ladder  to  more  productive.  Interest- 
ing and  rewarding  Jobs,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  material  rewards  of  our  economy.  Job- 
lessness tells  these  young  people  that  they 
have  no  productive  role  to  play  In  our  econ- 
omy, that  they  are  not  valued  by  our  so- 
ciety. It  contributes  to  emotional  damage  and 
alienation,  to  crime  and  drug  abuse.  It  makes 
future  workers  less  skilled  and  less  produc- 
tive. It  strains  Federal.  State  and  local  re- 
sources, and  increases  taxes. 

Until  recently,  these  problems  have  been 
largely  ours.  But  many  western  economies 
have  been  catching  up  with  us,  and  now 
consider  youth  unemployment  as  one  of  their 
most  critical  economic  and  social  problems. 
Despite  our  own  country's  long  experience 
with  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment, 
many  European  countries  are  ahead  of  us  In 
developing  effective  methods  for  alleviating 
It.  Great  Britain,  FVance.  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands  all  offer  private  employers  an 
Incentive  to  hire  and  train  young  workers. 
Several  countries  have  provided  mobility  al- 
lowances to  help  young  workers  migrate  to 
where  the  Jobs  are.  And  several  countries, 
including  Great  Britain,  Denmark  and  Italy 
have  enacted  youth  Jobs  programs  modeled 
after  our  own  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
experience. 

Because  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  so  complex,  because  it  represents  a 
tragic  waste  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  young  people,  and  be- 
cause it  has  become  a  common  problem 
shared  by  the  industrialized  nations.  It  may 
well  best  be  solved  by  pooling  the  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  resources  of  all  the  Industralllzed 
nations,  rather  than  through  the  uncoordi- 
nated and  individual  actions  of  each  one. 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  other  countries 
and  they  have  much  to  learn  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  important 
initiatives  you  could  undertake  at  this  time 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment would  be  to  call  a  Conference  on  Youth 
Unemployment  for  the  member  nations  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  to  be  held  under 
Its  auspices. 

With  the  participation  of  members  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment from  each  member  country,  and  of  lo- 
cal government  officials,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  youth  service  workers,  members  of 
the  educational  community  from  each  mem- 
ber country  and  spokesmen  from  among  our 
young  people,  an  OECD  Conference  on  Tuth 
Unemployment  during  the  spring  of  this  year 
could  provide  an  excellent  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  policy  among  nations  suffering  the 
tragedy  of  high  unemployment  among 
youths. 

We  would   hope,   Mr.   President,   that   you 
would  chair  such  a  Conference  on  Touth  Un- 
employment younself.  or  that  you  would  des- 
ignate the  Vice-President  as  your  represent- 
ative, to  emphasize  your  concern  over  this 
issue  and  your  dedication  to  Us  solution. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Hubert   H.   Humphrey.   Wendell   R.   An- 
derson, Jacob  K.  Javits.  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure.    Howard    W.    Cannon,    Edward 
M.    Kennedy,    George    S.    McGovern, 
James    S.    Abourezk,    Henry    Bcllmon, 
Pete    V.    Domenici,    Orrln    G.    Hatch, 
Spark  Matsunaga.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Birch    Bayh,    Dick    Clark,    Mike    Gra- 
vel. Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,  Donald 
W.  Rlegel,  Jr.,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 


"TWILIGHT'S  LAST  GLEAMING" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
tion pictures  have  long  been  a  popular 
form  of  influential  communication  for 
people  throughout  the  world.  In  addition 
to  their  value  as  entertainment,  motion 
pictures  can  often  reflect  a  statement, 
an  issue,  a  point  of  view. 

Many  of  us  recently  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  such  a  motion  picture, 
the  Lorimar-Bavaria  "Twilights  Last 
Gleaming."  directed  by  veteran  motion 
picturemaker  Robert  Aldrich.  This  film, 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important 
motion  pictures  ever  made,  is  a  piece  of 
work  that  could  only  be  done  in  Amer- 
ica. It  dares  to  challenge  the  decision- 
making process  that  led  us  so  deeply 
into  Vietnam.  It  dares  to  ask  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  honest  with  the  people 
and  it  points  with  great  power  to  the 
drastic  consequences  that  can  result 
from  dishonest  government. 

I  believe  every  American  should  see 
"Twilight's  Last  Gleaming,"  which 
points  out  their  rights  as  citizens.  I  ap- 
plaud director  Robert  Aldrich.  producer 
Merv  Adelson  and  their  associates  who 
laid  themselves  on  the  line  to  make  this 
bold  motion  picture.  These  are  Ameri- 
cans interested  in  a  better  America  and 
they  are  willing  to  invest  their  talent  in 
dramatizing  dangers  that  demand  our 
concern.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pro- 
ducing company  is  the  same  one  that 
brings  us  "The  Waltons."  They  are  in- 
terested in  people  and  in  the  betterment 
of  the  human  condition. 

"Twilight's  Last  Gleaming"  is  a  re- 
sponsible motion  picture.  It  is  an  action 
adventure  story  in  which  the  message  is 
more  important  than  tlie  details.  The 
fact  that  it  was  made  by  responsible 
artists  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  look 
more  closely  at  ourselves,  analyze  our 
responsibilities  and  project  the  truth  of 
America  to  our  own  people  and  to  the 
world.  My  congratulations  to  the  m.akers 
of  this  picture.  They  should  be  proud  of 
themselves  as  Americans. 


MAINE  GOVERNOR  JAMES  B.  LONG- 
LEY'S  "STATE  OF  THE  STATE" 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
eration of  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  has 
already  begun  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  As  the  Congress  considers 
the  Nation's  many  fiscal  problems,  and 
makes  the  difl3cult  decisions  on  spending 
and  taxes.  I  thought  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  the  views  of  Gov.  Jim 
Longley  of  Maine,  as  he  sets  forth  the 
problems  and  needs  of  Maine  from  the 
State's  perspective. 

Maine,  like  so  many  of  our  States,  had 
its  budget  squeezed  by  the  recession,  and 
as  Governor  Longley  put  it,  "we  kept  the 
store  open  in  very  difficult  times."  Those 
budgetary  difficulties  have  left  a  long 
list  of  unmet  needs,  and  Governor  Long- 
ley describes  his  priorities  in  his  annual 
address  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Gov.  Jim  Longley's  State  of  the 
State  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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108th    l.egislat\ire, 

Jan.  6,  1977) 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker 
Members  of  the  108th  Maine 

I  appreciate  the  slgnlSca 
slon  and  I  am  grateful  for 
to  address  you  as  the  electe< , 
representatives   of    the   peopl 
congratulate  each  member  of 
islature  for  his  or  her  electlofc 
tlon  of  public  trust  and  servlc 
emor,  I  Join  u-lth  those  who 
to   the   Legislature   In 
members. 

Tvo  years  ago  in  my  Inau 
the   107th  Legislature  I  said 
running  In  a  straight  line  for 
rospect,  the  past  two  years  hav^ 
times.  However.  Just  as  the 
we   live   determine   to   a   larg( 
each  of  us  becomes  and  w 
our  lives,  the  times,  to  even  a 
determine  what  government  n 
be,   and   hopefully   what   it 
people  government   must   servje 
cally.  this  is  the  difference 
cratlc    countries   like   America 
countries  like  England  or  comr  i 
tries  like  Russia.  The  people 
the  government   tn   socialistic 
nlstlc    countries,    whereas 
the    government    is    designed 
people. 

While  I  feel  the  future  for 
as  we  all  know,  the  immediate 
challenging  and  difficult. 

The  unstable  economy,  the 
of  almost  unlimited  federal  s 
education  deficit  inherited  by 
Islature  and  this  Governor 
In    dictating    what    governmei 
these   past    two    years.    We 
spending  and  we  had  to  avoid 
to  the  maximum  degree  possl 

Time  continues  to  move  in 
Hne  for  Maine  as  we  commence 
of  our  third  century  here  in 

While  government  may  have 
had   to   be   the   past   two   year  i 
looks   much    brighter,    and    by 
geiher  I  believe  during  the 
we  can  start  to  demon.strate 
ment  can  and  should  be. 

However,  the  future  can  only 
Maine  if  we  make  it  so  ...  If 
is  best  for  the  people  of  Maine 
for  ourselves  as  individuals:  ahejid 
considerations;   and  ahead   of 
of  special    Interests.   We   must 
remind  ourselves  as  we  contln 
straight  line  of  time  that  it  U 
to  make  the  time  count  for 
Maine. 

While  each  of  you  have 
your  own  constituencies,  as 
to  thank  and  congratulate 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Main 
forward  to  serve,  for  being  wil 
your  head  above  the  crowd 
not  by  standing  on  the  sideline  i 
fault.  Your  philosophy  and 
living  proof  and  action  to  the 
message   contained    in    the 
great  organization  as  well  as  a 
"It  Is  better  to  light  one  candle 
the  darkness." 

Tour  term  in  this  Legislature 
talnly  be  a  time  of  great 
of    reaaseasment    of    the     role 
should   play   in   each   of   our 
never   before   in    the   history   o: 
has   there  been  a  greater  need 
in  the  proposing  and  enacting 
Prom  all  reports  this  Legislature 
commended  for  the  caution  an 
has    displayed    In    the    filing    o: 
While   thU  could   even   shorten 
or  reduce  costs,  regardless  of 
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It  Is  evident  this  Legislature  U  committed 
to  good  government.  We  must  be  careful  to 
have  government  do  what  government  should 
and  must  do.  but  we  should  be  equally  care- 
ful before  Imposing  further  restrictions  and 
regulations  on  the  lives  of  our  neighbors  and 
citizens  of  Maine.  We  must  keep  In  mind  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  government  should  be 
not  only  helping  those  In  need  and  helping 
people  help  themselves,  but  to  guard  free- 
doms and  to  only  allow  our  freedoms  to  be 
limited  or  restricted  to  the  minimum  degree 
possible. 

Each  of  us  here  has  our  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  our  own  political  philosophies, 
and.  as  Thoreau  suggested,  we  all  perhaps 
march  to  a  different  drummer.  However, 
working  together  we  shall  indeed  succeed, 
but  the  people  of  Maine  will  be  the  real 
beneficiaries.  Parenthetically,  the  words  of 
Dag  Hammarskjold  certainly  apply  here  for 
he  said,  shortly  before  his  death.  "The  re- 
sponsibility for  our  mistakes  Is  ours,  but  not 
the  credit  for  our  achievements." 

On  that  note,  I  would  like  today: 

(1)  To  discuss  with  you  the  State  of  the 
State  of  Maine. 

(2)  To  highlight  the  emergency  legisla- 
tive program  I  will  present. 

THE   STATE   OF  THE   STATE  OF  MAINE 

In  my  Ineugural  address  to  the  opening  of 
the  107th  LegLslature,  I  said  I  felt  we  must 
take  a  duallstlc  approach  to  government.  I 
said  that  firs*,  we  must  keep  the  store  of  gov- 
ernment open  to  run  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  state  government  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Secondly,  I  said  we  must  pause  and 
consider  the  direction  we  were  going  and  our 
uUlmat«    destiny. 

Despite  the  Inheritance  of  a  multl-mlUlon 
do!lar  deficit  from  education  overspending 
and  despite  the  troubled  economic  times  we 
faced,  I  believe  the  previous  legislators  and 
the  executive  branch  of  government  not  only 
kept  the  store  of  state  government  open  but 
recapped  and  repaired  the  foundation  on 
which  governmental  services  to  the  people 
rests. 

We  have  eliminated  the  deficits  and  bal- 
anced thp  budget  with  realistic  and  amaz- 
ingly accurate  revenue  estimates  despite  pre- 
dlctio-s  of  substantial  shortfalls.  Credit  for 
these  accurate  projections  should  go  to  the 
Budget  Officer.  Bill  Slebert.  and  Finance  and 
Administration  Commissioner  Jack  O'Sulli- 
van  who  stood  by  their  estimates  In  the  face 
of  much  criticism. 

Very  significantly,  we  have  not  only  kept 
the  store  open — the  previous  legislature  and 
the  executive  branch  of  government  did 
much  more— yes.  despite  reports  to  the  con- 
trary, the  previous  legislature  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  government.  In  addition  to 
addressing  the  largest  deficits  and  the  most 
serious  educational  overspending  problem  in 
the  history  of  this  state  also : 

(1)  Managed  to  continue  every  major 
spending  program  for  people  in  need  and  ac- 
tually, as  in  A.P.D.C.,  did  more  for  those  most 
in  need.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
spending  and  waste  of  dolars  In  govermen- 
tal  programs  and  departments  of  government. 
But  hopefully — here  again  working  together 
and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  pursuit  of  programs  of  review, 
and  correction  and  evaluation  of  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  programs — we  would  be  In 
a  better  position  to  also  do  more  for  those 
who  Justifiably  need  more.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  tho^c  who  would  rather  take  welfare 
than  do  their  part  and  help  provide  welfare 
or  those  who  are  on  the  unemployment  rolls 
but  who  cculd  work  If  they  would  take  Jobs 
that  are  avaUable  and  they  are  physically  able 
to  perform.  I  feel  Aug-usta  as  well  as  Wash- 
ington must  do  more  to  get  people  off  welfare 
and  unemployment  rolls  and  back  to  work 

(2)  We  also  Instituted  a  long  overdue  pro- 
gram to  attempt  to  compensate  state  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  equal  work  for  equal 


pay.  Very  candidly,  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  branches  of  government  Initiated 
this  study  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
state  employee  organizations  had  suggested 
this  type  study.  The  fact  that  the  study  did 
not  please  everyone.  In  every  way.  Including 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor,  and  the 
fact  that  the  final  legislation  did  not  rep- 
resent exactly  what  every  single  legislator  or 
every  single  state  employee  or  the  Governor 
wanted  as  their  Ideal.  Is  a  tribute  to  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  No  single 
legislator,  no  single  labor  leader  and  no 
single  Governor  has  the  right  to  dictate  and 
thus,  the  final  result  is  a  tribute  to  the 
system  we  have  and  shall  hopefully  p^eser^•e. 

In  any  event.  I  feel  state  employees  have 
been  treated  very  fairly  despite  the  fact  they 
found  themselves  the  innocent  victims  of  a 
coalition  with  those  who  would  spend  more 
rather  than  less  In  education  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  a  further  tax  Increase 
over  my  veto  on  the  backs  of  the  people  of 
Maine.  Unfortunately,  we  added  to  the  per 
capita  tax  burden  of  the  people  of  Maine  and 
discriminated  against  those  who  have  helped 
make  the  American  dream  work  as  well  as 
those  single  men  and  women  who  are  or  pre- 
fer to  remain  unmarried. 

The  previous  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
did  provide  Maine  state  employees  one  of  the 
fairest  if  not  one  of  the  most  generous  salary 
adjustments  of  all  Maine  working  group's 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  few  states  that  did 
this  without  layoffs  despite  overstafflng  and 
too  many  state  employees. 

(3)  As  a  state,  we  have  paid  our  bills  and 
met  our  obligations  and  by  avoiding  major 
tax  Increases  on  the  people  of  this  state,  I 
firmly  believe  we  have  placed  Maine  In  an 
excellent  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Improved  economy. 

In  effect,  I  believe  this  administration  and 
the  108th  Legislature  are  now  In  an  excellent 
position  to  pursue  the  second  objective  we 
advocated  in  our  duallstlc  approach  to  gov- 
ernment. That  objective  is  to  move  forward 
from  a  solid  foundation  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  chart  the  direction  we  are  going 
to  take. 

(4)  Also,  with  the  help  of  the  107th  Legis- 
lature and  under  the  leadership  of  a  dedi- 
cated Commissioner  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Services,  we  have  erased  the  education 
deficit.  One  of  the  sad  commentaries  on  gov- 
ernment Is  that  far  too  often  persons  who 
do  the  work  don't  receive  or  take  the  credit 
they  deserve  unless  they  happen  to  be  run- 
ning for  office  or  for  re-election.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  hope  I  can  speak  for  this  Legislature 
In  publicly  thanking  Sawln  Millet,  a  former 
legislator  who  Is  now  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  outstanding  manner  with 
which  he  has  taken  on  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult assignments  In  government  anywhere. 

WhUe  the  107th  Legislature  was  faced 
with  a  government  that  was  what  It  had  to 
be,  I  believe  the  state  of  the  State  at  this 
time  provides  the  108th  Legislature  the  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  take  steps 
to  show  what  government  can.  should  and 
must  be. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  this  Legislature 
and  to  the  people  of  Maine  that  I  believe  the 
state  Is  on  a  sound  financial  course  and  I  do 
believe  the  future  Is  bright  and  to  the  extent 
this  becomes  a  reality  It  will  be  as  great  a 
credit  to  the  107th  Legislature  and  to  dedi- 
cated State  employees  as  It  will  be  to  the 
current  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 

By  the  same  token,  it  would  be  unfair  and 
a  misstatement  to  say  that  all  is  right  at  this 
time  with  the  state's  economy  and  Its  em- 
ployment picture.  However.  I  think  we  can 
be  grateful  that  there  has  been  a  stabUlza- 
tlon  In  both  areas. 

We  have  been  and  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  State  of  Maine  economy  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future. 

However,  the  prescription  is  clear  for  at- 
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tracting  more  industry,  adding  more  quality 
Jobs  and  broadening  and  deepening  Maine's 
tax  base. 
I  feel  the  prescription  is  that: 

(1)  We  must  hold  the  line  on  our  per 
capita  debt.  We  rank  among  the  highest  of 
the  50  states  in  per  capita  debt  and  this  rank 
would  be  even  higher  if  we  were  to  consider 
our  lower  level  of  income  and  ability  to  pay 
back  such  debt. 

(2)  We  must  hold  the  line  on  our  per 
capita  tax  burden.  From  1974  to  1975.  Maine 
was  the  only  state  in  the  nation  which  did 
not  experience  an  increase  in  combined  per 
capita  state  and  local  taxation.  However. 
I  feel  our  total  tax  burden  Is  still  too  high. 
In  1974.  we  were  4th  In  the  nation  in  tax 
burden.  In  1975,  we  improved  but  were  still 
10th  In  the  nation  In  tax  burden,  according 
to  Commerce  Clearing  House  statistics. 

(3)  We  need  to  hold  the  line  on  education 
spending  In  1974.  the  National  Education 
Association  indicated  that  Maine  ranked  12th 
In  the  nation  In  the  percentage  of  personal 
Income  spent  for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  figures  to  be  published  this  spring  will 
rank  Maine  7th  in  the  nation  In  the  percent- 
age of  personal  Income  spent  for  public 
schools. 

(4)  We  must  develop  limits  on  spending 
which  are  based  on  a  proper  tax  mix  and 
which  reflect  Individual  equity  as  well  as 
ability  to  pay. 

WhUe  there  are  a  number  of  factors  to 
consider  in  taking  an  economic  "tempera- 
ture" and  estimating  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  most  important  are  people.  Jobs. 
Income  and  profits.  One  of  the  great  messages 
which  has  been  enthusiastically  received  in 
our  industrial  development  efforts  is  that 
we  want  companies  to  come  to  Maine  to  make 
a  profit  as  well  as  to  pay  quality  wages,  be- 
cause the  two  go  together.  It  Is  more  than 
coincidental  that  it  appears  that  In  America 
those  companies  that  make  the  highest  prof- 
Its  pay  the  highest  wages. 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  virtually 
no  growth  in  population.  It  appears  that  the 
Uvablllty  of  Maine— our  space,  clean  air  and 
water,  the  magnlficicnt  coastline  and  moun- 
tains— are  attracting  Increasing  numbers  of 
people  to  Maine.  Prom  1970  to  1975  the 
census  bureau  estimated  Maine's  population 
growth  at  6.6  percent  or  an  Increase  from 
994.000  to  1.059.000  persons.  This  ra'.e  of 
population  growth  for  five  years  Is  substan- 
tially above  the  national  average  and  it  Is 
more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  population 
growth  ill  southern  New  England. 

The  population  growth  represents  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  problem.  We  can  wel- 
come new  people  to  Maine  and  we  can  hope 
that  the  Increase  In  population  also  repre- 
sents some  measure  of  success  In  our  ef- 
forts to  provide  our  youth  the  chance  to  stay 
or  return  to  Maine  by  offering  them  quality 
Job  opportunities  in  Maine.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  plan  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  development  and  expansion 
that  other  states  and  areas  have  struggled 
with  In  the  past.  We  must  have  action  and 
not  simply  more  plans  without  action  or 
acceptable  alternatives — and  approaches  for 
the  use  of  our  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  measurement  of 
Jobs.  While  we  recently  noticed  seasonal  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  our  average  rate  of  unemployment  for 
the  last  six  months  was  7.8  percent  compared 
with  a  rate  of  8.5  percent  in  the  same  six 
months  of  1975.  While  this  Is  an  improve- 
ment, the  rate  Is  still  too  high  and  we  need 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  reduce  It  by  bring- 
ing more  quality  Jobs  to  I4alne.  However.  I 
think  the  Legislature  and  the  Congress  have 
got  to  make  It  possible  for  lis  to  do  as  much 
to  require  a  person  to  take  a  Job  they  can 
perform  as  the  laws  now  require  as  It  relates 
to  paying  unemployment. 


We  should,  however,  also  look  at  the  posi- 
tive as  well  as  the  negative  side  of  the  em- 
ployment picture. 

During  1975  there  was  a  net  increase  of 
10.700  Jobs  in  Maine — 4.800  in  manufactur- 
ing and  5.900  in  nonmanufacturlng  employ- 
ment. The  average  employment  In  the  first 
11  months  of  1976  was  365.400  persons.  The 
number  of  persons  working  In  non-agricul- 
tural wage  and  salary  Jobs  Is  the  highest  on 
record. 

We  have  a  high  quality  work  force.  Our 
people  are  productive  and  they  are  adapt- 
able. We  are  one  of  the  top  states  in  the  na- 
tion In  terms  of  having  very  little  time  loss 
due  to  work  stoppages.  Over  the  years  our 
record  of  labor  management  relations  has 
been  generally  outstanding.  This  is  a  credit 
to  both  labor  and  management. 

As  business  struggles  with  production 
problems  elsewhere,  this  record  Is  beginning 
to  work  to  our  advantage.  During  1975  and 
1976.  33  new  companies  moved  to  Maine,  pro- 
viding approximately  3,500  new  Jobs  for 
Maine  workers.  In  the  same  two-year  period, 
20  firms  have  expanded  In  Maine,  adding 
more  than  1.500  new  Jobs.  Some  of  these  have 
been  top  national  companies. 

I  think  we  can  anticipate  that  our  record 
will  continue  to  work  for  us  because  the 
companies  that  have  moved  here  have  a  story 
to  tell.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  five  words, 
"We  like  it  in  Maine."  The  basic  reasons.  I 
feel,  are  our  record  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  fact  that  Maine  labor  Is  productive 
and  Is  willing  to  give  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  pay. 

The  third  point  In  assessing  the  Maine 
economy  is  Income.  This  is  the  "bottom 
line"  for  the  people  of  Maine.  While  we  are 
still  far  from  the  top  in  income,  there  have 
been  definite  signs  of  improvement. 

As  reported  In  Business  Week  magazine, 
personal  Income  In  the  first  9  months  of 
1976  In  Maine  increased  by  12.2  percent  as 
compared  with  the  first  9  months  of  1975. 
This  is  higher  than  the  9.1  percent  gain 
averaged  in  New  England  and  Is  higher  than 
the  10.8  percent  national  average  increase. 

In  people.  Jobs,  and  income  we  have  done 
moderately  well  but  It  Is  obvfous  that  we 
need  to  do  more.  Much  of  what  will  happen 
In  Maine  will  necessarily  be  dependent  on 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  nation.  Na- 
tionally, economists  almost  universally  look 
toward  a  year  of  continued  business  recovery. 
On  December  30,  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Issued  Its  composite  Index  of  economic 
Indicators  for  November.  They  indicated  a 
renewed  expansion  in  the  economy  after  a 
pause  in  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
United  States  has  experienced  a  Jump  In  In- 
dustrial production,  a  strong  advance  in 
employment,  a  rise  in  retail  sales,  good  growth 
in  personal  income,  and  Increases  In  the 
average  work  week,  new  manuftwiturlng  or- 
ders and  building  permits.  The  weakest  point 
remains  a  need  for  a  substantial  Increase  In 
capital  Investment  funds. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  rise  In 
the  national  Index  indicates  that  the  econ- 
omy is  Improving  and  that  we  can  expect 
further  evidence  in  this  regard  In  the  months 
ahead.  However,  a  substantial  portion  of 
what  happens  in  this  area  In  the  future  wll! 
depend  on  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
incoming  administration  la  Washington. 

A  major  area  of  economic  concern  the  past 
several  months  In  Maine  has  been  the  de- 
velopment and  increased  activity  relative  to 
the  Indian  Land  Claims  Suit.  I  would  like 
to  make  two  points  In  regard  to  that  issue: 

(1)  Thanks  to  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  attorney  general,  the  state  treas- 
urer and  many  other  persons  from  within 
state  government  and  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, I  believe  we  have  been  successful  in 
stabilizing  what  could  have  been  a  very  seri- 
ous financial  problem.  The  problem  is  still 
with  us  and  wUl  require  our  continued  aT- 


tentlon.  but  I  believe  we  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded m  placing  the  problem  in  proper  per- 
spective and  in  establishing  a  fair  and  orga- 
nized method  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

(2)  I  also  want  to  say  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  relationship  which  has  existed 
over  the  years  between  the  Indian  Com- 
munity and  other  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
they  can  be  even  prouder  that  the  relation- 
ship has  continued  in  the  wake  of  the  land 
claims  suit.  Maine  people  have  been  caught 
In  the  web  of  a  legal  battle  for  which  their 
generation  or  even  the  generations  of  their 
parents  and  grandparents  were  not  respon- 
sible. Despite  the  picture  that  some  might 
try  to  paint,  Maine  has  historically  met  the 
needs  of  Its  Indian  citizens  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  group,  par- 
ticularly for  the  past  decade,  even  without 
the  benefit  of  the  federal  assistance  that  has 
been  extended  In  other  states.  At  a  time 
when  much  national  publicity  is  being  given 
to  Indian  land  claims  cases.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  Maine  people  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  ashamed  or  apologize  for  their  current 
efforts  toward  serving  and  assisting  the  In- 
dian community.  I  think  the  record  of  this 
Legislature  and  the  state  government  in 
such  areas  as  educational  aid  and  human 
service  assistance  speaks  for  itself. 

Maine  did  not  wait  for  federal  recognition 
of  Its  Indians  or  a  court  order  to  provide 
services  and  programs  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  Indians  in  other  states  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  In  addition: 

(1)  Maine  was  originally  the  only  state  to 
have  a  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  only  state  to  provide  such  an  extensive 
range  of  services  to  non -federally  recognized 
Indians.  Other  states  have  set  up  commis- 
sions or  departments,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  advisory  in  nature  or  small 
operations  designed  to  coordinate  federal- 
state  regulations. 

(2)  Maine  Indians  have  been  afforded 
every  service  available  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation of  the  state.  In  addition.  In  the  most 
recent  fiscal  period  the  Department  of  In- 
dian Affairs  administered  a  budget  of  $727.- 
000  to  some  1.400  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions in  Maine.  This  equates  to  approxi- 
mately $2,100  for  a  family  of  four  and  this 
Is  In  addition  to  the  other  governmental 
services  and  assistance  available  to  all  citi- 
zens of  Maine. 

(3)  Maine  has  been  equally  responsible  In 
the  area  of  education.  The  most  recent  fig- 
ures show  the  state  spending  an  average  of 
$821  per  elementary  student  for  the  general 
population  and  $1,624  per  elementary  Indian 
student. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves  and  I  genuinely 
believe  this  matter  should  be  resolved  in  the 
courts,  based  on  the  facts. 

The  state  has  done  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  Indians  to  pursue  their 
legal  claims  and  that  will  continue  to  be  our 
posture.  However,  we  will  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  this  effort  from  damaging  the 
economy  of  this  state  and  to  prevent  it  from 
hurting  innocent  people.  In  short.  It  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  our  policy  to 
protect  the  rlghte  of  all  the  citizens  of  Maine. 
Human  rights  tells  us  every  person  is  equal 
and  therefore.  I  submit  It  is  as  Inequitable 
to  discriminate  against  a  person  in  the  ma- 
jority as  a  person  in  the  minority.  We  must 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  extend  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  any  one  group,  except  those 
In  need  and  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

I  simply  want  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Maine  to  know  that  this  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  continue  to  do  what  is 
right  for  all  the  people  of  Maine,  including 
the  Indian  community.  Unfortunately,  all 
the  facts  of  a  given  issue  are  not  always  re- 
ported and  far  too  often  persons  in  public 
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lUe  are  not  always  willing  to  t« 
The  people  of  Maine  have  a  rlghk 
of  the  commitment  their  statr 
serving  the  needs  of  the  Indl 
and  they  have  a  right  to  know 
doing  and  what  we  are  trying  to 

So  there  will  be  no 
should  know  that  this 
ports  a  continued  effort  to  do 
and  fair  by  the  Indian  comm 
as  all  other  communities  of 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  can 

(1)  That  we  have  held  the 
ing. 

(2)  That  we  have  held  the 
tion  with  the  one  exception  of 
you  are  aware. 

(3)  That  the  state  is  In 
condition. 

(4)  And.  that  the  state's  u 
and  economic  pictures  look 
than  they  did  12  months  ago 

We  have  strengthened  a 
time    to    build    again    on    our 
clean  our  shelves  of  wasteful 
cratic  program.3  and  unnecessary 
commissions   and   to   further 
order  to  improve  our  inventory 
Important  our  delivery  systems 

Within  the  next  few  days,  we 
to  this  Legislature  full  details 
lative  program  and  our  budget 
not  attempt  to  detail  either  foi 
time,  I  win  tell  you  that  It  Ls 
to  present  to  the  108th  Leglslatji 
which  win  Improve  services  in 
but  a  budget  which  will  be 
budget  which  will  not  call  for  netv 

EMERCENCT  LECISLATIO^ 

While  I  will  present  the 
of  our  budget  and  legislative 
la  the  next  few  days,  I  would 
briefly  and  ask  your  support 
of  emergency  legislation   which 
presenting  for  your  Immediate 

(1)  We  must  address  at  an 
this  session  the  new  court  ruling 
tlon  of  sovereign  inomunity 
what  steps  the  state  must  tak^ 
Its  Interesta  and  the  Interests  ol 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
that  government  immunity,  as  a 
trine,  would  no  longer  be 
courts.  However,  the  court.  In 
the    stale    an    extension    of 
through  February  1st  so  that  thi  i 
could  address  the  Issue.  The 
Attorney  General  has  provided 
counsel  In  this  area  and  is  draftldg 
which  will  address  a  fair  and 
anlsm   for    considering    claims 
state  and  which  will  also  provide 
fense  of  government  employees 
ties  to  claims  based  upon   the 
those  employees  while  acting 
of  their  employment. 

(2)  I  believe  we  have  a  golden 
early  in  this  session  to  take 
to  address  several  problem  area^ 
dal  appropriations  bill  which  wn 
duce  as  an  emergency  measure 

When  It  became  known  that 
going  to  receive  some  funds 
Public  Employment  Act.  we  mad^ 
mlnatlon  to  utilize  these  fimds 
create  temporary  public  works 
address  real  needs  and  real 

We  feel  we  have  done  that  in 
emergency   appropriations    bill 
presenting  you   early  In   this 
you  to  give  immediate  attention 
ure  so  these  programs  can  get 

We  have  tried  to  address  critical 
Issues,  Issues  we  will  be 
this  session.  In  drafting  this 
eating  Its  resources  we  gave  speclkl 
to  the  needs  in  such  areas  as 
tectlve  services  and  related 
Department  of  Human  Services, 
Department  of   Mental  Health 
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tions, needs  In  the  Department  of  Personnel 
and  the  Public  UtUitles  Commission. 

There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
legislative  appropriation  for  the  allocation 
of  these  funds  was  necessary.  However,  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  because  of  our  con- 
viction In  the  executive  branch  that  we  must 
build  and  move  forward  together,  we  decided 
to  a£k  yoiu-  cooperation  and  support  In  what 
we  feel  Is  a  very  important  program.  We  also 
felt  the  Legislature  should  be  fully  aware  of 
the  steps  the  executive  branch  is  taking  In 
these  areas  so  it  will  be  In  a  better  position 
to  make  related  decisions  later  in  the  session. 

As  Governor,  I  seek  the  support  of  the  108th 
Legislature: 

(1)  In  our  continued  efforts  to  harness  the 
growth  of  state  government  and  to  emphasize 
quality  instead  of  quantity. 

(2)  To  help  us  avoid  in  Maine,  before  it  Is 
too  late,  the  creation  of  a  fourth  branch  of 
government — the  bureaucracy.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  feel  Maine  Is  anywhere  near  the  victim  of 
government  by  the  bureaucracy  as  Is  Wash- 
ington or  some  other  states,  but  we  should 
only  continue  to  avoid  this  providing  we  pro- 
vide more  support  than  restrictions  or  harass- 
ment for  outstanding  commissioners  and 
leaders  of  government  and  provide  them  the 
tools  with  proper  accountability  to  both  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

(3)  To  Join  with  us  In  serious  attempts  to 
examine  the  desirability  of  continuing  a  ded- 
icated revenue  approach  In  state  government. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is 
clear  that  In  this  session  we  are  going  to 
share  many  of  the  same  goals  and  objectives. 

In  addition  to  asking  this  Legislature 
to  help  us  build  on  the  foundation  we  have, 
I  would  also  ask  this  body  to  help  us: 

I  want  and  need  your  help  wherever  and 
whenever  possible. 

I  seek  and  will  welcome  your  constructive 
criticism. 

I  pledge  this  and  more  from  the  Office  of 
the  Governor  and  the  executive  branch  of 
government. 

We  have  kept  the  store  open  in  very  dif- 
ficult times.  Let  us  now  move  forward  to- 
gether to  better  serve  the  people  of  Maine. 


CENTRAL  CITIES  NEED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  career  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  vitality  and  economic 
health  of  our  central  cities  and  urban 
centers.  I  began  my  public  career  as 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  an  important 
metropolitan  city.  The  programs  I  fought 
for  in  the  Congress  after  leaving  the 
mayor's  office  had  as  their  central  focus 
the  health  and  continued  growth  of  the 
central  city.  As  President  Johnson's  liai- 
son to  local  government  officials.  I  spent 
many  hours  each  week  working  to  make 
our  Federal  assistance  programs  for  the 
cities  successful  and  productive. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  I 
encountered  and  which  mayors  and  city 
officials  continue  to  encounter,  was  en- 
couragement of  business  activities  and 
location  within  the  central  city.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  recent 
events  in  my  home  city  of  Minneapolis, 
which  point  up  the  problem  of  getting 
even  .socially  aware  businessmen  to  locate 
their  facilities  in  downtown  locations. 

For  many  years  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.  has  been  an  important  part 
of  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul  business 
community.  And  Prudential  has  invested 
vast  sums  in  inner  city  properties,  not 
only  in  Minneapolis,  but  in  urban  areas 


throughout  the  country.  However,  when 
it  came  time  to  expand  its  computer 
facilities  for  the  north  central  region, 
it  chose  to  purchase  land  outside  the 
furthest  limit  of  lu-ban  development, 
rather  than  within  the  central  business 
district. 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with 
the  president  of  the  Minneapolis  City 
Council,  Louis  EteMars,  about  Pruden- 
tial's decision  and  I  know  that  he  and 
many  others  have  made  strong  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  that 
decision.  But  this  has  been  not  just  a 
Minneapolis  concern.  John  Boland,  the 
chairman  of  our  Metropolitan  Council, 
which  is  extremely  competent  and  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  metropolitan 
planning  and  problems,  also  urged  Pru- 
dential to  reconsider. 

I  call  upon  Prudential,  which  well  rec- 
ognizes its  social  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties as  adjunct  to  its  economic  role  in 
our  society,  to  give  us  in  Government 
some  advice  about  what  we  can  do  to 
stem  this  tide  of  businesses  running  from 
the  central  city.  Tell  us  what  factors 
require  such  decisions  and  tell  us  what 
action  to  take  to  alter  these  factors.  Per- 
haps out  of  a  decision  which  brings  such 
disappointment  to  our  city  fathers,  we 
can  find  answers  that  will  make  our 
cities  better  places  to  work  and  conduct 
business  affairs. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
consider  these  problems  because  of  the 
investment  of  this  country  in  its  cities 
and  because  the  energy  crisis  is  likely 
to  be  long  term.  We  need  to  develop  a 
Federal  urban  policy  which  encourages 
the  location  of  business  and  commerce 
in  our  existing  commercial  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  and  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star,  and  the  letter 
from  John  Boland  to  Prudential's  chief 
executive  officer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Prudential's  New   Building — Btrr  Where? 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  made  some  com- 
plimentary observations  about  Minnesota  last 
month  when  It  announced  plans  for  a  major 
addition  to  Its  north-central  home-offlce 
facilities  in  the  Twin  Cities  area.  Prudential 
spoke  admiringly  of  Minnesota's  quality  of 
life,  well-educated  work  force  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. But  is  corporate  responsibility 
for  rational  urban  growth  Indicated  by  the 
decision  of  the  nation's  largest  life-Insurance 
company  to  locate  a  major  office  building  10 
miles  from  the  Hennepin  County  Govern- 
ment Center?  We  think  not. 

This  potential  contribution  to  urban 
sprawl  Ls  all  the  more  disturbing  because  of 
Prudential's  awareness  of  central  cities'  prob- 
lems and  its  demonstrated  willingness  to  help 
resolve  them.  The  company's  regional  head- 
quarters on  Wayzata  Blvd.  In  Minneapolis 
are  only  the  most  visible  local  evidence  of 
Its  urban  commitment.  Prudential  has  been 
a  leading  investor  In  core  cities.  At  the  height 
of  urban  crises  in  1968,  Prudential's  national 
Investment  manager  said,  "We  couldn't  sit 
back  and  say,  'We  have  the  money;  come  and 
get  It.'  "  That's  why  the  company  Invested 
money  and  management  talent  in  Its  home- 
offlce  city  of  Newark  and  in  many  other  cities, 
including  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Now,  with  business  growing  In  the  nine 
states  served  by  the  Minnesota  regional  of- 
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fice.  Prudential  decided  to  expand.  It  ac- 
quired 71  acres  on  Interstate  Hwy.  494  in 
Plymouth  and  Maple  Grove  for  a  new  build- 
ing to  relieve  pressure  on  Its  crowded  Min- 
neapolis building  (which  will  continue  to  be 
headquarters),  to  consolidate  offices  rented 
elsewhere  and  to  provide  expansion  space. 
With  probably  more  real-estate  expertise 
than  any  other  company  in  the  country. 
Prudential  evidently  felt  It  unnecessary  to 
consult  with  officials  of  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul 
or  the  Metropolitan  Council.  The  Company 
evidently  considered  access  to  highways  more 
Important  than.  say.  the  site's  location  out- 
side the  1990  transit-system  plan  and  at  the 
fringe  of  planned  metropolitan  growth.  An 
office  building  housing  1.300  people  would 
attract  other  development  nearby,  including 
housing  for  employees.  Its  accessibility  to 
Inter-clty  Job-seekers  would  be  compara- 
tively low. 

Perhaps  Prudential  was  right  to  conclude 
that  no  better  alternatives  exist.  But  the  way 
to  find  that  out  Is  to  ask.  Before  the  com- 
pany proceeds  further  with  plans  for  the 
new  building,  we  hope  It  will  seek  other  sug- 
gestions from  the  central  cities.  There  are 
precedents  for  doing  .so.  During  negotiations 
Initiated  by  Prudential  In  1952  for  purchase 
of  the  Wayzata  Blvd.  site  from  the  Minnea- 
polis Park  Board,  the  company  expressed  will- 
ingness to  withdraw  the  offer  and  look  else- 
where. That  principle  could  be  applied  now 
In  a  reconsideration  to  decide  what  location 
would  best  serve  the  needs  of  both  Pruden- 
tial and  the  Twin  Cities  area. 

Another  Idea  expressed  In  1952  is  appli- 
cable now.  At  a  press  conference  that  fall. 
Prudential's  president  said  that  the  contem- 
plated new  building  on  Wayzata  Blvd.  "must 
fit  Into  the  environment  so  It  adds  to  that 
environment  rather  than  detracts."  The 
statement  Is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  24  years 
ago.  But  Prudential's  plan  for  a  new  building 
so  far  from  the  dovratown  districts  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  compnny'«!  concern, 
demonstrated  In  other  ways,  for  today's  ur- 
ban environment. 

Corporate  Decisions  and  Social 
Responsibilitt 

A  44-page  booklet  by  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  describes  that  company's  efforts  to  be  a 
socially  responsive  and  responsible  business. 
Generally  speaking,  the  booklet  makes  the 
case  that  Prudential  Is  that  kind  of  business. 

For  example.  Prudential  Increased  Its  mi- 
nority representation  m  the  category  of  "pro- 
fessionals" from  3.3  percent  at  the  end  of 
1973  to  9  percent  at  the  end  of  1975.  The  com- 
pany Invested  $330  million  nationally 
between  1937  and  1972  In  central-city  hous- 
ing and  Jobs  under  the  Insurance  Industry's 
Urban  Investment  Program.  'Since  1971," 
the  report  noted,  "those  responsible  for  Pru- 
dential's Investment  portfolios  have  been  In- 
structed not  to  make  any  Investments  In 
companies  thit  were  not  socially  responsive 
in  such  areas  as  pollution  control.  Job  safety, 
equal  employment  and  fair  housing." 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report,  Prudential 
Chairman  Donald  S.  MacNaughton  described 
his  views  about  Prudential's  role.  Here  are 
some  excerpts: 

"Our  public  affairs  program  really  breaks 
down  into  two  broad  categories:  first  making 
the  basic  role  of  Prudential— the  providing 
of  services  for  our  customers  and  Jobs  for 
our  employees— as  socially  responsive  as  pos- 
sible; and  second,  moving  Prudential  Into  a 
working  role  to  help  with  solutions  of  our 
nation's  most  pressing  social  problems  to  the 
extent  that  our  resources  and  capabilities  will 
permit.  ...  We  are  focusing  our  attention 
currently  in  the  following  areas:  consumer 
issues  affecting  our  business:  Investment  pol- 
ler and  how  to  make  It  more  socially  respon- 
slve;  urban  problems;  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  minority  assistance  .  .  .  Some 
people   reel   that  preoccupation   with   other 
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problems  may  cause  buslness's  attention  to 
social  Issues  to  be  postponed  or  tempered 
down  or  even  abandoned.  I  do  not  believe 
this  will  happen,  but  if  it  does,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  worst  mistakes  American  business 
has  ever  made." 

The  report's  concluding  passage  says:  "We 
will  be  searching  for  new  ways  to  be  useful, 
new  ways  to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  our 
individual  and  collective  lives,  for  ourselves 
yes,  but  also  for  the  generations  to  follow! 
We  hope  this  report  prompts  others  to  do  the 
same." 

The  report  is  timely,  for  Prudential  is  being 
asked  by  local  business  and  governmental 
leaders  to  reconsider  Its  decision  to  locate 
a  major  new  facility  on  a  71 -acre  site  on 
Interstate  Hwy.  494  In  Plymouth  and  Maple 
Grove.  The  suburban  facility,  housing  1,300 
employees,  would  be  beyond  transit  service 
planned  before  1990.  It  would  encourage  more 
urban  sprawl,  more  use  of  private  cars.  It 
would  not  aid  in  the  solution  of  central -city 
problems  and  inner-city  Job  opportunities. 
In  short,  the  decision  seems  Inconsistent  with 
the  goals  and  attitudes  stated  so  well  by 
Chairman  MacNaughton  and  his  company. 
We  agree  with  those  goals  and  attitudes;  we 
hope  Prudential  reconsiders. 

Prudential's  Site  Decision 
The  decision  of  Prudential's  North  Central 
home  office  to  build  a  major  satellite  office 
facility  on  the  western  fringe  of  Hennepin 
County  is  a  disappointment  to  those  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  the  strength  of  the 
Minneapolis  downtown  area. 

Prudential  has  acquired  70  acres  In  Plym- 
outh with  about  another  acre  in  Maple 
Grove  for  the  new  facility.  Plans  new  call 
for  up  to  1,300  people  In  the  new  building, 
which  will  house  the  North  Central  offices 
computer  facilities  and  other  operations.  The 
insurance  company  considered  other  alterna- 
tives, according  to  Floyd  H.  Bragg,  Pruden- 
tial's senior  vice-president  here.  These  in- 
cluded expansion  of  the  present  headquar- 
ters building  on  Wayzata  Blvd.,  construction 
of  a  building  in  downtown  Minneapolis,  mov- 
ing to  an  out-state  or  out-of-state  site,  or 
going  to  the  suburbs. 

The  far  suburban  site  was  chosen,  Bragg 
said,  because  the  North  Central  office  wanted 
a  low.  campus-type  building  that  would  best 
suit  Its  computer  operations.  Other  factors 
Involved,  he  said,  include  the  "life  style  "  of 
present  and  potential  employees;  the  desired 
land  configuration,  including  rolling  htlls 
and  recreational  areas;  and  the  "positive  at- 
titudes" of  officials  In  Plymouth. 

We  wish,  nevertheless,  that  Prudential  had 
given  stronger  consideration  to  downtown 
Minneapolis  for  its  satellite  facility.  The 
company  might  not  have  found  the  rolling 
hills  in  such  a  location,  but  it  would  have 
found  a  readily  available,  highly  praised  work 
force;  an  efficient,  In-place  public  transit 
system;  and  utilities,  sewers  and  other  facil- 
ities already  installed. 

We  can  be  pleased  that  Prudential  did  not 
select  an  out-of-state  site  for  its  new  facility. 
But  we  feel  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  Plym- 
outh site.  Except  for  service  provided  by  one 
busline  subsidized  by  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Commission,  It  Is  outside  the  area 
served  by  public  transit,  and  no  new  MTC 
service  Is  planned  for  that  region  In  the 
near  future.  This  would  force  almost  total 
reliance  on  the  automobile  for  employees  go- 
ing to  and  from  their  Jobs  on  the  eve  of 
what  Is  certain  to  be  higher  gasoline  prices 
and  possibly  a  strong  effort  to  conserve  pe- 
troleum. There  Is,  further,  the  matter  of  en- 
couraging urban  sprawl  in  what  Is  presently 
a  sparsely  populated  area. 

Prudential  rightly  takes  pride  In  its  strong 
sense  of  corporate  responsibility,  and  It  has 
shown  that  sense  In  Its  sizable  Investments  in 
de\'elopments  in  downtown  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  But  there  is  another  way.  other  than 
Investing  dollars,  to  show  that  responsibility. 


That  Is  to  provide  Jobs  for  inner  city  people. 
most  of  whom  would  have  no  way  of  travel- 
ing to  the  far  reaches  of  Plymouth,  and  to 
serve  as  a  catalj-st  for  other  downtown  devel- 
opment. We  hope  Prudential  can  reconsider 
Its  decision  and  take  another  hard  look  at 
a  downtown  site  for  its  satellite  building. 

City  Bid  for  Prudential  Office  Made,  but 
Otrr-Cn-Y  Plan  Still  on 

City  Council  President  Louis  DeMars,  5th 
Ward,  said  today  he's  "not  optimistic"  that 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  win  change  its  mind 
and  locate  an  expanded  office  and  computer 
complex  In  downtown  Minneapolis  rather 
than  Plymouth. 

About  a  dozen  Minneapolis  civic  leaders 
met  with  Prudential's  top  executives  earlier 
this  week  In  Newark,  N.J.,  to  try  to  get  them 
to  reconsider  the  Plymouth  location. 

DeMars  said  It  will  take  something  really 
major  for  them  to  change  their  mind.  •They 
were  more  than  happy  to  listen  to  us,  but 
they  pointed  out  they  already  own  the  land 
in  Plymouth." 

City  Coordinator  Thomas  A.  Thompson  said 
Prudential  executives  were  wUling  to  consider 
Minneapolis  plea  but  "nobody  was  making 
any  commitments. 

"It  takes  a  number  of  meetings  to  convince 
people  of  the  merits  of  an  idea.  "  he  said.  No 
more  meetings  are  scheduled,  but  Thompson 
said  he  hopes  more  will  be  held. 

In  November,  Prudential  announced  plans 
to  expand  its  regional  office  by  building  a  new 
complex  on  71  acres  near  Bass  Lake  Rd.  and 
Hwy.  1-494.  Prudential  would  keep  Its  pres- 
ent headquarters  building  at  3701  Wayzata 
Blvd. 

The  dozen  city  and  business  leaders  met 
with  Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  for  Pru- 
dential; Robert  A.  Beck,  president,  and  a 
number  of  other  top  officials. 

Representing  the  city,  besides  Thompson 
and  DeMars,  were  the  City  Council's  DFL  ma- 
jority leader,  Keith  Ford;  bankers  DeWalt 
Ankeny,  Jr.,  Philip  Harris  and  John  Morri- 
son: Robert  Hoffman,  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Council;  businessman  Kenneth  Day- 
ton; John  Cowies.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com- 
pany, and  Bower  Hawthorne,  vice-president 
for  public  affairs  of  the  Star  and  Tribune 
Company  and  president  of  the  Greater  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thompson  said  the  Minneapolis  delegation 
made  a  presenUtion  to  Prudential  officials 
stressing  downtown's  proximity  to  public 
services  as  well  as  other  businesses,  the  desire 
to  prevent  urban  sprawl  and  social  concerns 
about  the  center  city. 

Thompson  said  the  Plymouth  site  Is  "way 
outside  ■  the  urbanized  pait  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  and  very  close  to  the  outer  ring 
for  development  defined  by  the  Metropolitan 
Council. 

Metropolitan  Council. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  11, 1976. 
Mr.  Donald  D.  MacNaughton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer. Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Newark,  NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  Prudential  Insurance  Company's 
recent  decision  to  locate  a  propo,sed  major 
new  employment  facility  on  the  edge  of  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  urban  area  In 
Plymouth  and  Maple  Grove. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  Prudential 
has  chosen  to  build  a  major  new  employment 
facility  in  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area. 
I  am  sure  a  major  factor  In  the  corporate 
decision  was  the  high  quality  of  life  which 
we  have  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
which  we  Intend  to  help  promote  through  a 
system  of  planned,  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Further,  your  proposal  Is  very 
supportive  of  the  economic  viability  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  At  the  same  time,  how<- 
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ever,   your  company's  declsioi. 
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The  Metropolitan  Council 
state  statute  to  prepare 
ment  growth  and  developmen 
metropolitan     area.     Met 
such    as    sewers,    transit, 
based  on  these  plans.  The  pn 
is  at  the  very  edge  of  an  area 
by  1990  and  later  according  to 
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s-.ich  a  large  employment  cen 
of  the  metropolitan  area  w 
mature  and  costly  expansion 
municipal   facilities   into   the 
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would  take  ad*,  antage  of  the 
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The  Council's  Development 
on  a  number  of  premises,  th 
cant  of  which  Is  that  to  con 
controlled  extension  of  urba 
Into  the  countryside  will  rer 
necessary    public    expendltiir 
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for  the  people,  but  the  Government  so 
far  is  not  ■well  equipped  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  I  have 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,  1977] 

Governors   Criticize  U.S.  Disaster   Policy 

(By  Lou  Cannon) 

Th©  nation's  governors  opened  their  an- 
nual winter  conference  in  'Washington  yes- 
terday with  complaints  that  federal  disaster 
relief  Is  poorly  designed  to  cope  with  drought 
and  with  the  Impact  of  the  severe  winter. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  of  Ohio  said  that 
federal  policies  were  adequate  only  when  the 
disaster  was  a  single  cataclysmic  act,  such 
a.s  a  flood.  He  said  the  human  hardships  and 
the  Impact  on  state  and  local  governments 
of  the  1976-77  winter  had  been  "as  damag- 
ing as  a  hurricane." 

Rhodes  said  Ohio  had  been  able  to  qualify 
only  for  emergency  snow  remo\  al  assistance. 
The  state  has  endeavored,  so  far  without  suc- 
cess, to  obtain  federal  aid  for  other  needs.  In- 
cluding $00  million  to  help  300.000  poor  peo- 
ple pay  huge  increases  In  their  utility  bills. 

A  simller  point  about  a  different  disaster 
was  made  by  California  Gov.  Edmund  O. 
(Jerry)  Brown  Jr  .  who  said  he  had  flown  to 
■Washington  to  seek  drought  relief  for  his 
hard-pressed  state. 

Brown  said  that  water  rationing  was  a  pos- 
sibility this  year  in  California  and  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  dis.aster  relief  loans  and  for 
pumping  and  drilling  assistance  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  new 
wells.  Agriculture  production  and  livestock 
are  threatened  by  the  continuing  drought. 
Brown  warred,  but  he  said  It  Is  difficult  to 
qualify  for  disaster  relief  assl.stance  under 
existing  federal  regulations. 

"A  cow  doesn't  get  fattened  up,  because  of 
lack  of  grass  on  the  ground."  Brown  said. 
"That  doesn't  qualify  as  a  disaster,  but  it 
may  put  the  cattleman  Into  bankruptcy." 

Since  his  election  In  1974.  Brown  has  been 
scornful  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  end  has  avoided  pre- 
vious meetings.  He  said  he  had  changed  his 
mind  because  of  the  severity  of  the  drought 
and  because  of  Carter's  expressed  Intferest  In 
the  governors. 

"Given  the  fact  we  have  a  former  governor 
as  President,  this  may  make  the  Oov-ernors' 
Conference  a  more  effective  vehicle  for  pub- 
lic policy."  Brown  said. 

Earlier,  a  subcommittee  chaired  by  Gov. 
Richard  D.  Lanun  of  Colorado  agreed  to  ask 
President  Carter  for  a  series  of  changes  In 
administration  of  drought  relief  policies. 
Among  other  things,  the  governors  want  a 
single  federal  ofDclai  designated  as  a  liaison. 
They  also  want  regional  administration  of 
federal  anti-drought  policies. 

Jack  Watson,  the  White  House  Cabinet 
secretary,  has  been  designated  to  administer 
drought  policies.  Watson  said  that  so  much 
of  his  time  has  been  taken  up  with  weather- 
related  calamities  that  he  has  been  called  the 
"secretary  for  pestilence,  drought  and  other 
natural  disasters." 

President  Carter  will  discuss  the  drought 
when  he  meets  with  the  governors  this  after- 
noon at  the  White  House.  Watson  seemed 
to  be  warning  the  governors  In  advance  that 
the  federal  government  has  more  sympathy 
than  money  to  deal  with  weather-related 
problems. 

"I'll  be  frank  to  say  resources  are  not 
limitless."  Watson  said. 

Watson  urged  the  governor  to  make  the 
President's  commitment  to  "Cabinet  govern- 
ment" work  by  taking  problems  directly  to 
Cabinet  officers  and  their  deputies  rather 
than  to  the  President.  Watson  observed  that 


he  was  not  equipped  to  be  "a  case  worker" 
and  he  said  that  the  attempt  at  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment would  fall  If  public  officials  brought 
relatively  minor  problems  to  the  White 
House. 


THE    LATEST    ATROCITY    IN 
UGANDA 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18  contained  a 
brief,  eloquent  editorial  prompted  by  the 
most  recent  in  the  long  series  of  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  Uganda's  vicious  dictator, 
Idi  Amin.  It  appears  that  the  cruelty  of 
which  this  madman  is  capable  simply 
knows  no  bounds.  For  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  Times  editorial,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1977] 
The  Uganda  Disease 

Evil  politics  know  no  boundaries.  Far  from 
the  scene  of  Idl  Amln's  barbarities  against 
his  people,  his  tyranny  has  a  way  of  corrupt- 
ing human  sensibility,  becoming  predictable, 
habitual,  the  usual,  and  blunting  the  ca- 
pacity for  outrage.  Then  we  are  all  Uls  vic- 
tims. 

The  Field  Marshal  of  Uganda  has  almost 
done  it  to  us  now.  On  Wednesday,  he  arrested 
the  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Uganda.  Burundi 
and  Rwanda,  together  with  his  m'nlster  of 
Internal  affairs  and  the  minister  of  land  and 
water  re.^ources.  He  charged  them  vi'lth  plot- 
ting his  overthrow  and  paraded  them  before 
a  mob  of  troops  to  cries  of  "Kill  them!"  Yes- 
terday he  packed  them  Into  a  car,  to  be  driven 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  an  Interrogation.  En 
route,  they  were  said  to  have  tried  to  escape, 
causing  the  vehicle  to  collide  with  another. 
All  three  prisoners  were  killed. 

Idi  Amln  was  described  as  shocked  and 
stunned  by  such  a  terrible,  albeit  now  famil- 
iar, accident  in  his  precincts. 

'What  he  has  done  to  his  own  people  In  six 
years  of  terrorized  rule  Is  bad  enough.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of  Ugandans 
killed  Is  50,000;  the  high  Is  300.COO.  He  ex- 
pelled an  Israeli  aid  mission  when  he  decided 
that  Hitler  had  been  "right"  to  burn  six 
million  Jews.  He  expelled  40.000  Asians  of 
British  citizenship  because  he  wanted  their 
property  and  resented  their  social  status.  His 
gunmen  arranged  for  the  disappearance  five 
years  ago  of  the  coimtry's  Chief  Justice,  a 
former  Prime  Minister.  His  gunmen  arranged 
for  the  disappearance  last  year  of  a  tourist 
left  behind  In  hospital  after  the  Israeli  raid 
to  liberate  hostages  from  Entebbe  Airport. 

Alwars  the  horrors  are  denied,  until  those 
less  accustomed  to  mad  brutality  simply 
shake  their  heads  and  confess  that  they  ex- 
pect nothing  less  from  Idi  Amln.  That  Is  the 
moment  of  common  peril,  of  universal  cor- 
ruption. If  we  do  not  rage  aralnst  him,  his 
poison  will  have  touched  us  all. 
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PRESIDT^NT'S  RIGHT  TO  HALT  19 
WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port President  Carter's  decision  to  follow 
through  on  his  campaign  promise  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  water  resource 
proiects  by  asking  Congress  to  delete 
funding  for  19  environmentaUv  destruc- 
tive and  economically  undesirable  proj- 
ects. 

Before  his  election.  President  Carter 
made  the  following  statement  in  a  cam- 
paign position  paper: 


I  have  stated  many  times  that  as  President 
I  will  halt  the  construction  of  unnecessary 
dams  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps' 
civil  works  program  must  be  redirected  for 
the  well-being  of  both  the  American  public 
and  the  agency  Itself.  As  an  engineer.  I  recog- 
nize the  Corps'  competence  In  engineering 
design  and  construction  management.  In  t'.-:e 
past,  however,  the  Corps'  planning  and  evalu- 
ation procedures  for  particular  civil  works 
projects  have  too  often  been  shown  to  be 
incomplete,  misleading  and  politically  In- 
spired. Similarly,  the  Corps  has  often  Justi- 
fied uneconomical  and  environmentally  dam- 
aging projects  under  the  guise  of  false  flood 
control,  navigation,  hydropower  generation 
and  recreational  benefits.  .  .  . 

Projects  now  under  construction  which  are 
clearly  sound  from  economic,  environmental 
and  other  viewpoints  should  be  completed. 
Each  new  project  must  be  subjected  to  care- 
ful study  on  environmental  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic factors.  Only  those  projects  which  are 
clearly  Justified  should  be  allowed  to  pro:eed. 
However,  we  must  realize  that  the  federal 
government's  dam-buUdlng  era  Is  coming  to 
an  end.  Most  beneficial  projects  have  been 
built. 

The  President's  decision  to  eliminate 
funding  for  19  particularly  bad  projects 
from  his  fiscal  year  1978  budget  is  the 
right  way  to  begin  fulfilling  his  promises 
to  redirect  the  Nation's  water  resource 
policies.  This  Presidential  opposition  to 
the  dear  old  pork  barrel  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  promise  to  keep. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  released  a  summary 
of  the  adverse  Impacts  of  the  specific  19 
projects  which  have  been  proposed  for 
termination.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President's  February  21  an- 
nouncement and  the  CEQ  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:    , 

During  the  campaign  I  committed  my.self 
to  a  prudent  and  responsible  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  to  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. Today  I  am  announcing  a  major 
review  of  water  resource  projects  which  will 
further  both  commitments. 

Water  development  projects  have  played 
a  critical  role  In  developing  the  economy  of 
this  nation.  But  many  of  the  320  current 
projects  approved  In  the  past  under  different 
economic  circumstances  and  at  time  of  lower 
Interest  rates  are  of  doubtful  necessity  now, 
In  light  of  new  economic  conditions  and  en- 
vironmenta.:  policies.  At  this  point,  based 
upon  Information  thus  far  developed  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  In- 
terior Department,  I  have  Identified  19 
projects  which  now  appear  unsupportable  on 
economic,  environmental,  and/or  safety 
grounds.  I  have  attached  a  list  of  these 
projects.  I  am  recommending  at  this  time 
that  no  funds  be  provided  for  these  projects 
in  FY  1978. 

I  am  Instructing  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Andrus  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Alexander, 
working  together  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  to  carry  out  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  these  19  projects  and  of 
all  other  water  resource  projects  and  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  policy  reforms  in  this 
critical  area.  They  will  report  back  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress  by  April  15. 

This  review  will  give  us  the  necessary  facts 
upon  which  to  make  certain  that  only  proj- 
ects which  are  economically  and  environ- 
mentally sound  will  receive  final  approval. 
The  FY  1978  budget  reductions  for  the  de- 


leted projects  amount  to  $289  million.  Total 
potential  savings  from  these  deleted  projects 
would  amount  to  $5.1  billion. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Congress  to  develop  a  coherent  water  re- 
source policy. 

We  must  work  together  to  achieve  our 
national  goals  of  adequate  water  supplies. 
a  sound  transportation  system  and  needed 
flood  protection.  In  doing  so,  we  must  make 
certain  that  our  investments  are  cost-effec- 
tive, that  the  cost  burdens  are  equitably 
borne,  and  that  the  environment  is  pro- 
tected. 

JiMMT  Carter. 

The  White  House,  February  21.  1977. 

Water  Projects  Deleted  From  FY  1978 

BlTDCET 

(Alphabetical  by  State) 

CORPS     OF     engineers 

Cache  Basin  (Arkansas). 
Richard  B.  Russell  Project  (Georgia) . 
Freeport  (Illinois). 
Grove  Lake  (Kansas). 
Diyton  (Kentucky). 
PalntsvlUe  Lake  (Kentucky). 
YatesvIUe  Lake  (Kentucky) . 
Atchafalaya  River  &  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf 
&  Black  (Louisiana). 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  (Maine). 
Meramec  Park  Lake  (MUsourl). 
Lukfata  Lake  (Oklahoma) . 

BtlREAU    OF    reclamation 

Central  Arizona  Project  (Arizona). 

Auburn-Folsom  South,  Central  Valley 
Project  (California). 

Dslcres  (Colorado). 

Frultland  Mesa  (Colorado). 

Sa%'ery-Pot  Hook    (Colorado,  Wyoming). 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit  (North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota). 

Oahe  Unit  (South  Dakota). 

Central  Utah  Project,  Bonneville  Unit 
(Utah). 

CEQ  Releases  Summary  of  Water  Resource 
Project  Deletions 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
today  released  details  on  the  19  water  re- 
source projects  which  President  Carter  has 
deleted  from  the  Administration's  FY  1978 
budget. 

The  additional  information  summarizes 
adverse  environmental  'mpacts  which  would 
result  from  construction  and  operation  of 
these  projects:  these  Impacts  Include  the 
destructlcn  of  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  productive  forest,  agricultural  land, 
and  prims  wildlife  habitat,  as  well  as  several 
hundred  miles  of  free-flowing  rivers  and 
streams.  Moreover,  completion  of  the  proj- 
ects would  result  In  losses  of  Important 
public  recreational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
benefits  as  well  as  natural  flood  control  and 
water  purification  functions  which  these 
land  and  water  resources  currently  provide 
at  mninlmal  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  President's  decision  was  primarily 
based  on  Information  provided  In  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  and  economic  data 
prepared  by  government  agencies. 

The  water  resources  project  paper  also 
summarizes  estimated  costs  and  other 
economic  Information  for  each  project. 

Budget  reductions  from  eliminating  these 
projects  In  FY  1978  total  $289  million;  poten- 
tial long-term  savings  In  construction  costs 
could  be  more  than  $5  billion. 

The  President's  decision  to  cut  the  19 
projects  was  based  on  combination  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Major  adverse  environmental  Impacts; 

2.  Questionable  economic  justification  (a 
low  benefit/cost  ratio) ; 

3.  Low  proportion  of  federal  expenditures 
to  total  project  costs; 

4.  Conflict  with  other  federal  water  re- 
source management  policies. 


CEQ,  OMB,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  are  de- 
veloping criteria  for  the  evaluation,  which 
the  President  announced  In  his  letter  to  the 
Congress,  of  these  and  other  controversial 
federal  water  resource  projects. 

The  attached  Information  deals  only  with 
adverse  Impacts  of  the  projects. 

Summary  Information  on  19  Water  Re- 
sotTRCES  Projects  Deleted  From  the  Fiscal 
Year  1978  Budget 

BtJREAU    or    RECLAMATION,    DEPARTMENT    OF 
INTERIOR 

Central  Arizona  Project:  Arizona 
The  project  would  divert  Colorado  River 
water  via  a  400-mile  system  of  drains,  aque- 
ducts and  pumping  stations  to  metropolitan 
areas  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Over  50,000 
acres  of  public  and  private  land  would  be 
required  for  the  project;  over  18,000  acres  of 
land  and  50  miles  of  streams  would  be  Inun- 
dated: reservoirs  and  other  water  impound- 
ments would  flood  National  Forest  and  In- 
dian lands.  Additional  Impacts  Include  loss 
of  stream  fishing.  Increased  river  salinity 
(with  possible  repercussions  from  Mexico) 
disruption  of  present  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  extensive  unquantlfled  sec- 
ondary effects.  The  project  also  threatens 
nesting  areas  of  the  endangered  Southern 
bald  eagle.  A  study  by  the  Arizona  Bureau 
of  Mines  questions  the  safety  of  the  Orme 
dam.  The  dam  site  Is  located  over  geologic 
faults. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $1,675.0  mil- 
lion. 

Federal  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $1,284  0 
million. 

Benefit 'cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.375  percent :  2.2 

B  C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1.4 

The  project  Is  20  percent  complete. 
Auburn-Folsom  South  Unit:  California 

Located  In  the  east-central  part  of  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Valley,  this  unit  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project  would  Inundate 
10,000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  and  convert 
a  total  of  43.400  acres  to  project  purposes. 
The  project  would  eliminate  43  miles  of 
free-flowlT-g  river.  17  archaeological  sites  and 
22  historic  sites.  The  reservoir  would  be  sub- 
ject to  drawdowns  of  as  much  as  91  feet. 
Downstream  Interim  flows  will  be  reduced, 
which  will  adversely  affect  fish,  wildlife, 
and  aesthetic  values  In  the  Bay-Delta  area. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Association  of  En- 
gineering Geologists  questioned  the  safety 
of  the  Auburn  Dam  due  to  the  existence  of 
three  geological  faults  near  the  dam  site. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $1,130.0  mil- 
lion. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $900.0 
million. 

Benefit  'cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.125  percent:  2.04. 

B  C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1.3. 

The  prolect  Is  18  percent  complete. 
Fruitland  Mesa:  Colorado 

Thi  project  Includes  construction  of  a 
reservoir  and  water-delivery  system  In  the 
Gunnl'on  River  basin  In  west  central  Colo- 
rado. 58  acres  of  mountain  valley  and  4.5 
miles  of  stream  would  be  Inundated  by  the 
reservoir  Flows  in  20  miles  of  Soap  and  Cur- 
ecantl  Creek?  would  be  reduced.  The  project 
would  Increase  salinity  and  decrease  flows  In 
the  Colorado  River.  Fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat loi'ses  would  result  from  Inundation;  re- 
duced strean;  flows  and  conversion  of  ter- 
restrial wildlife  habitat  to  Irrigated  agricul- 
tural lands  ahd  ensuing  losses  of  mule  deer 
and  elk  would  result. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  087.3  million. 

Federal  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $61.9 
million. 
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Benefit/cost  ratio:  at 
rats  of  3.125  percent:  0.77 
B/C  ratio:   marginal  at 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  06. 
The  project  Is  3  percent 

Savery-Pot  Hook,  Colorado 
The  Project  consists  of  the 
two  earth-flU  dams  and  two 
terns  In  the  Little  Snake  Rlvei 
upper   Colorado   River   Basin. 
lower  Llttli?  Snake,  Yampa,  G 
rado  Klvers  would  be  reduced  b 
22,500  acre-feet  annually.  Ino 
concentrations   wouUd  decrea^ 
of  water  for  Irrigation  and 
the    lower    Colorado    River 
habitat  woult  be  destroyed  by 
of  13,170  acres  of  rangeland  to 
land  and   the   inundation  of 
reservoir  basins;  deer,  elk,  an 
grass  populations  would  be 
10   miles  of  good  Ashing 
lost.  The  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildl 
recommended  that  the  project 
In  part  because  the  project 
the  continued  existence  of 
flsh  species  in  downstream 
Little  Snake  and  Yampa  Rivers. 
Total  estimated  federal  cost: 
Total  cost  to  complete  afte 
million. 

Bcnefit/coet  ratio:  at 
rate  of  3.15  percent:  09 

B/C  ratio:    marginal  at 
rat3  of  6.376  percent:  0.7. 
The  project  is  2  percent  comp  i 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit 

South  Dakota 
This   Irrigation   project    wou 
total  of  220,000  acres  of  land- 
for  project  features  and  an 
000  acres  for  rights  of  way,  et( 
land  is  presently  productive 
land  or  as  grazing  land.  Advers( 
elude   degradation   of  water 
Bourls,  Red,  and  James  Rivers 
creased  concentration  of 
tillzer  and  pesticides;    loss  or 
eight  major  National  Wildlife 
other   flsh   and    wildlife   hablta 
annual    losses    of    over    350,000 
consumption  of  over  150  million 
triclty    annually;     dlsplacemen 
farmers;   and  Increased  soil 
llnlzation.    Canada    has 
structlon  moratorium  until  the 
possible  adverse  Imp.-^cts  of 
flows  Into  Canada  is  resolved. 
Total  estimated  federal  cost 
hon. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after 
million. 

Beneflt/Cost  ratio:  at 
rate  of  2.875  percent:  1.7. 

B/C  ratio:    marginal   at 
rate  of  6.375  percent :  1.37. 
Project  is  19  percent  complete 
Oahe  Unit;  Pick-Sloan 

South  Dakota 

Located  in  central  and 

Dakota,    this    irrigation    project 
water  from  the  Missouri  River  ai 
The  project  will  require  about 
and  will  Involve  construction 
miles  of  main  supply  canals  anc 
of  smaller  canals,  laterals,  and 
major    reservoirs    will    be 
channel    modification    of    the 
would    reduce    about    120 
miles.  The  project  would  consu 
000  acres  of  presently  productl 
displace  small   farmers,   consum ; 
for  pumping  and  irrigation 

10.000   acres   of   wetlands,   s 

120  miles  of  natural  river  and  w 
life   habitat,   and   Increase 
Unity  and  flooding  potential 
dangered  species  Inhabit  the  i^ 
eluding  golden  and  bald  eagles 
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re  iches 

»73.9  mUllon. 
1977:    $70.1 

authorized  discount 

current  discount 

et3. 
Nofth  Dakota. 

d    require   a 
73,000  acres 
additional  147,- 
AU  of  this 
ellfcer  as  farm- 
impacts  In- 
qiiality   In   the 
through  tn- 
mineril  salts,  fer- 
ilteration  of 
Refuges  and 
(including 
waterfowl); 
kwh  of  elec- 
of    family 
erotlon  and  sa- 
reque^ted    a    con- 
question  of 
Irrl^tlon  return 

$565.5  mll- 

1977:    $436.6 

authorised  discount 

current  discount 

Missouri  Basin: 


northe4stem  South 
will    divert 
Lake  Oahe. 
10,000  acres 
about  200 
4,800  miles 
Ins.  Three 
constructed    and 
J  ames    River 
rlverfilles    to    54 
over  90,- 
land,  win 
electricity 
deitroy  nearly 
sertorsly   disrupt 
I  tland  wlld- 
dow^stream  sa- 
and  en- 
pro  J^t  area,  In- 
the  Pere- 


dral 


lie 


aiLa 


grlne  falcon.  EPA  baa  Indicated  that  the 
project  will  cause  the  James  River  water 
quality  to  violate  drinking  water  standards. 
Recent  soil  studies  indicate  that  some  proj- 
ect land  may  be  unsuitable  for  irrigation. 

Total   estimated  federal  cost:    $457.2  mil- 
lion. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $414.3 
million. 

Beneflt/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.125  percent:  1.6. 

B/C  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1,37. 

Project  is  5  percent  complete;  construction 
is  1  percent  complete. 

Central  Utah  Project,  Bonneville  Unit:  Utah 
This  project  is  designed  to  transfer  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  vicinity.  Total  land  acreage  required 
for  the  project  Includes  22,000  acres  (10  per- 
cent cropland,  90  percent  rangeland)  to  be 
Inundated  by  the  reservoirs;  in  addition,  25,- 
000  acres  of  existing  marsh  area  would  be 
drained  for  agricultural  uses.  The  unit  would 
destroy  trout  flsherles  in  nearly  200  miles  of 
high  quality  streams,  eliminate  thousands 
of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  degrade  aes- 
thetic and  recreational  values  in  Rock  Creek 
Canyon  and  Utah  Lake.  Beaver  ponds,  water- 
fowl nesting  areas,  and  moose  and  deer  habi- 
tat in  the  Upper  Stillwater  Valley  would  be 
destroyed.  Forest  Service  Wilderness  lands 
would  be  Inundated.  The  project  would  ag- 
gravate salinity  problems  in  the  already 
highly  saline  Colorado  River. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $771.8  mU- 
llon. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $630.6 
million. 

Benefit  cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  2.5  percent:  1.3. 

B'C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.9. 

Project  is  16  percent  complete. 

Dolores  Project:  Colorado 

The  project  would  divert  water  from  the 
Dolores  River  to  the  Ban  Juan  River  Basin. 
The  dam  and  reservoir  would  destroy  15 
miles  of  stream  and  Inundate  4.850  acres  of 
land.  Big  game  habitat  would  be  destroyed. 
The  project  would  result  In  potential  eu- 
trophication  in  the  reservoir,  reduced  flows 
and  Increased  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River. 
An  estimated  460  archaeological  sites  would 
be  disturbed. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $186.3  mil- 
lion. 

Federal  cost  to  complete  project  after  1977 : 
$172.3  million. 

Benefit  cost  ratio:  at  authorized  dis- 
count rate  of  3.375  percent:  1,2. 

B/C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.7. 

The  project  is  1  percent  complete. 

U.S.  ASMY  COltPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Cache  River  Basin:  Arkansas 
This  project,  consisting  of  232  mUes  of 
channel  enlargement  and  realignment  In  the 
Cache  River  and  tributaries  Including  Bayou 
DeVlew  will  affect  790,000  acres  of  t»ottom- 
lands.  It  will  accelerate  clearing  and  drain- 
age of  up  to  170,000  acres  of  one  of  the  last 
remaining  southern  floodplaln  forests  In 
Arkansas.  It  will  destroy  excellent  fish  and 
waterfowl  stream  and  wetland  habitat  In- 
cluding much  of  the  most  Important  winter- 
ing area  for  mallard  ducks  In  North  America 
(approximately  one  million  mallards  and 
other  ducks  over-winter  In  this  area) .  Pro- 
posed mitigation  measures  Involve  purchase 
of  up  to  70,000  acres  of  forest,  but  this  Is 
limited  by  an  authorization  ceiling  of  $7  mil- 
lion. EPA  has  questioned  the  size  and  suit- 
ability of  the  mitigation  measures  and  has 
predicted  further  degradation  In  water  qual- 
It"  rs  a  result  of  this  project. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $93.2  million. 
Total   cost  to  complete   after   1977:    $85.8 
million. 


Benefit/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  3.9. 

B  C   ratio:    marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  2.2. 

Project  is  2  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction has  not  yet  begun. 

Richard  B.  Russell  Dam:  Georgia.  South 

Carolina 
The  project  would  require  59,260  acres. 
Inundating  26,650  acres  and  flooding  29  miles 
of  the  Savannah  River;  thereby  eliminating 
existing  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  timber 
resources.  It  would  result  in  the  inundation 
of  the  last  undeveloped  reach  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  In  the  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina Piedmont  Plateau  region.  Numerous 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  state  agencies, 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  EPA  have 
expressed  concern  over  potential  water  qual- 
ity problems  created  by  the  project.  Section 
182  of  the  1976  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  would  allow  the  project  to  be  built  for 
pumped  storage,  Increasing  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $248  million. 
Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $277  mil- 
lion. 

Benefit/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3  25  percent:  2.2. 

BC  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6  375  percent:  1.3. 

Project  is  6  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction is  4  percent  complete. 

Paintsville  Lake:  Kentucky 
This  Is  one  of  three  dam  and  reservoir  proj- 
ects authorized  for  water  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  Big  Sandy  River  Ba-'ln.  The 
project  would  require  an  area  of  12.840  acres 
and  would  clear  1,139  acres,  destroy  450  acres 
of  timber  and  forest  land.  Inundate  extensive 
coal  reserves,  eliminate  fishing  and  hunting 
opDortunitles;  flood  30  archeolorlcal  sites  of 
which  19  have  been  nominated  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Register);  and  coiild  poten- 
tially induce  oil  seepage  in  the  reservoir  caus- 
ing serious  water  quality  problems.  PEA  re- 
quested an  independent  assessment  of  coal 
reserves  in  the  project  area.  Original  Corps 
estim.ites  of  586,000  tons  of  coal  subsequently 
were  revised  to  show  that  the  area  contains 
12  million  tons  of  coal  of  which  4.4  million 
tons  are  considered  recoverable. 

Totii  estimated  federal  cost:  $41.1  million. 
Total  cost  to  complete  after   1977:   $30,6 
million. 

Beneflt  Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  1.2. 

B  C  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1.1. 

Project  is  19  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction is  4  percent  complete. 

Yatesville  Lake:  Kentucky 

The  project  would  require  20.800  acres  ( 75 
percent  forest  land)  and  will  Inundate  6.000 
acres,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  stream  and 
wildlife  habitat,  and  fish  resources.  The  EPA 
anticipates  water  quality  problems  from  op- 
erating oil  wells,  oil  spills  and  overflows,  in- 
dustrial development  and  domestic  waste 
sources.  Nonstructural  flood  control  alterna- 
tives were  not  adequately  considered.  The 
project  Is  designed  to  protect  against  floods 
only  up  to  the  25-year  frequency,  rather  than 
the  usual  100  plus  year  flood. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $56.9  million. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $45,9 
million. 

Benefit/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  1.2. 

B  C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.63. 

Project  Is  13  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction Is  5  percent  complete. 
Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf 
and  Black:  Louisiana 

The  project  would  expand  existing  naviga- 
tion channels  in  the  lower  Atchafalaya  and 
In  Bayous  Boeuf  and  Black.  This  project  If 
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continued  would  cut  through  the  heart  of 
Louisiana's  most  productive  coastal  wetland 
nursery  for  shrimp,  oysters,  menhaden,  and 
other  commercial  flsh  and  shellfish.  Large 
volumes  of  dredge  spoil  would  convert  much 
of  Louisiana  marsh  Into  filled  land  and 
would  degrade  water  quality.  Most  channel 
work  so  far  has  been  In  the  lower  Atcha- 
falaya. where  environmental  damage  is  not 
major.  The  Corps  is  presently  restudying 
levee  and  dredge  spoil  sites. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $20.3  million. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $10.1 
million. 

Beneflt/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  2.3. 

B  C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  2.7. 

Project  is  50  percent  complete;  construc- 
tion is  50  percent  complete. 

Dickey -Lincoln  School  Lakes:  Maine 

The  project's  two  dams  and  lakes  would 
back  xip  the  St.  John  River  and  tributaries 
for  more  than  50  miles,  Inundating  nearly 
90,000  acres  of  timber-producing  forests  and 
big-game  wildlife  habitat.  Prime  white-water 
canoeing  and  trout  fishing  streams  would  be 
destroyed.  The  project  may  damage  the  char- 
acter of  the  adjacent  Allagash  River  which 
has  been  designated  a  Wild  River  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior.  The  project  would  have 
twD  significant  impacts  of  Canada:  regula- 
tion of  downstream  fiows  into  Canada;  and 
inundation  of  4,050  acres  of  Canadian  land. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $533  0 
million. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $533.0 
million. 

Benefit/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  2,6. 

B/C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  2.1. 

Project  Is  0  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction has  not  yet  begun. 

Meramec  Park  Lake:  Missouri 

Located  on  the  Meramec  River,  65  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Louis,  this  project  is  the 
first  In  a  series  of  dams  being  planned  for  the 
Meramec  BAsln.  The  project  would  require 
over  23,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  12,600 
acres  would  be  permanently  Inundated,  de- 
stroying 47  miles  of  presently  free-flowing 
streams.  Greatest  adverse  Impact  would  be 
the  loss  of  diverse  natural  recreation  values 
derived  from  the  river,  bottomland  hardwood 
forests,  abundant  flsh  and  wildlife,  scenic 
bluff's,  and  approximately  100  caves,  all  of 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  project  and 
replaced  by  flat-water  powerboat  centered 
recreation  which  Is  already  abundant  across 
the  State.  The  highly  porous  underlying  rock 
could  lead  to  large  cost  overruns  from  at- 
tempts to  seal  the  reservoir,  as  happened 
with  the  Gathrlght  Dam  In  Virginia.  Envl. 
ronmental  groups  have  also  raised  this  con- 
cern in  relation  to  dam  safety. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $124.0  mil- 
lion. 

Total  cost  to  complete  after  1977:  $88.7 
million. 

Beneflt/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:    1.9. 

B/C  ratio:  marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1.3. 

Project  Is  22  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction is  10  percent  complete. 
Lukfata  Lake:  Oklahoma 

Located  on  Glover  Creek,  the  proposed 
dam  and  reservoir  is  a  unit  of  the  Seven- 
Lake  System  In  the  Little  River  Basin,  The 
project  would  require  15,350  acres  of  land. 
Inundating  18  miles  of  Glover  Creek  and 
6.000  acres  of  land.  Impoundment  of  Glover  • 
Creek  would  destroy  a  unique  bioloslcal  sys- 
stem,  including  1,600  acres  of  wildlife  habit- 
at and  bottomland  hardwood  forest,  and  the 
last  significant  free-flowing  mountain 
stream  in  the  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  moun- 
tams.  The  leopard  darter  fish  has  been  pro- 


posed as  a  threatened  species,  with  Glover 
Creek  as  Its  most  critical  habitat.  EPA  has 
Indicated  that  there  would  be  severe  water 
quality  problems  In  the  reservoir. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $30.0  million. 
Total  cost  to  complete  after   1977:    $29.6 
million. 

Benefit/Cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent :  1.3. 

B/C  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  1.01. 

Project  Is  6  percent  complete  overall;  con- 
struction has  not  yet  begun. 

Grove  Lakes:  Kansas 
This  dam  and  flood  control  reservoir  would 
destroy  71  miles  of  free-flowing  stream  and 
Inundate  7,000  acres  of  productive  agricul- 
tural land  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  project 
would  adversely  effect  wildlife,  fisheries  and 
the  habitat  of  the  Prairie  Chicken,  which  Is 
an  endangered  species. 

Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $86.0  million. 
Total   cost   to   complete  after   1977:    $83.9 
million. 

Beneflt 'cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  0.8. 

B  C  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.59. 
The  project  has  not  yet  begun. 
Dayton:  Kentucky 
This  local  flood  protection  levee,  1.6  miles 
In  length,  would  protect  about  140  acres  ol 
existing  light  Industrial,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential  development   in   Dayton   and   would 
stimulate  further  growth  and  development 
in  the  8,000  acres  of  flood  plains  protected 
by  this  project. 
Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $7.6  million. 
Total    cost    to   complete    after    1977:    $2.9 
million. 

Benefit  cost  ratio:  at  authorized  discount 
rate  of  3.25  percent:  1.6. 

B  C  ratio:    marginal   at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.75. 
The  project  has  not  yet  begun. 

Freeport,  Illinois 
Thi.s  local  flood  protection  project  would 
require  a  3  mile  diversion  channel  and  con- 
struction   of    a    2    mile    levee.    The    project 
would   Increase  downstream  flooding  poten- 
tial   while   provide    protection   for   the    City 
of  Freeport  and  stimulate  further  develop- 
ment in  the  flood  plain  of  the  Pecatonica 
River. 
Total  estimated  federal  cost:  $9.4  million. 
Total    cost    to    complete   after    1977:    $8.6 
million. 

Benefit  cost  ratio:   at  authorized  rate  of 
3  125  percent:   12. 

B  C  ratio:   marginal  at  current  discount 
rate  of  6.375  percent:  0.6. 
The  project  has  not  yet  begun. 


PROMISE  OF  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  perception  and  careful  scholarship 
of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Barnet.  codirector  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Wash- 
ington and  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
competent  experts  on  issues  relating  to 
war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Barnet  has  written  a  thoughtful 
piece  on  the  theme,  "Promise  of  Dis- 
armament." which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  February  27, 
1977.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  clearest 
statements  I  have  seen  of  the  case  for 
reducing  the  arms  buildup  and  begin- 
ning to  seek  out  the  true  sources  of 
American  strength  at  home  and  abroad. 

After  clearly  demonstrating  that  the 
United  States  has  a  vast  excess  of  mili- 
tary weaponry,  Mr.  Barnet  concludes: 


For  great  Industrial  nations  like  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  power  U  developed 
by  creating  the  conditions  of  social 
strength— sensible  use  of  resources  to  keep 
Industrial  civilization  going,  ecological  bal- 
ance, a  food  policy  to  sustain  the  population, 
a  set  of  Incentives  for  people  to  produce  and 
to  contribute  to  society,  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment  that  can  elicit  allegiance  without  re- 
pression, an  economic  policy  to  control  In- 
flation, unemployment  and  the  maldis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  society  which  can 
demonstrate  the  greater  success  In  achiev- 
ing such  social,  political,  economic  and 
psychological  goals  will  have  the  greater  In- 
fluence In  shaping  the  contours  of  the  com- 
ing civilization. 

The  United  States  started  the  postwar  era 
with  colossal  advantages  in  Its  economy  its 
tradition  of  political  llbertv,  and  in*  its 
wcrldwide  reputation.  Much  of' that  lead  has 
been  squandered.  To  fight  the  cold  war.  the 
United  States  completely  restructured  the 
Federal  Government,  concentrating  power  In 
the  executive,  promoting  secrecy  and  clan- 
destine operations,  cutting  awav  Congress's 
constitutional  role  in  making  foreign  pol- 
icy, instituting  loyalty  procedures  and  au- 
thorizing the  widespread  violation  of  civil 
liberties  once  held  to  be  the  essence  of 
American  citizenship.  Each  of  these  reforms 
mirrored  a  Soviet  institution,  and  each  was 
designed  to  put  the  United  States  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  oppose  Soviet  power.  The 
military  competition  in  which  we  are  still 
ahead  is  the  arena  in  which  the  United 
States  has  the  least  chance  to  succeed  over 
the  Icng  run,  and  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
undermining  the  purposes  for  which  this 
society  exists.  It  is  the  one  arena  In  which 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  spectacular  gains 
in  recent  years.  If  we  wish  to  create  the  con- 
ditions of  social  strength  and  to  place  the 
competition  with  the  Soviets  on  a  plane 
where  we  have  the  advantage,  we  should  seek 
to  demilitarize  the  competition  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Barnet  s 
superb  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
with  the  hope  that  Senators  will  read 
and  ponder  this  article  carefully  before 
they  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Wamke  and  before  they  pass  judgment 
on  the  pending  military  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Promise  op  Disarmament 
(By  Richard  Barnet) 

In  the  tradition  of  the  "bomber  gap"  of 
the  1950's  and  the  "missile  gap"  of  the  1960s, 
the  professional  alarmists  of  the  Pentagon 
ars  onca  again  demanding  bigger  military 
budgets  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
"falling  behind"  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  even 
most  pessimistic  strategists  agree  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
the  United  States  Is  now  "ahead."  The  United 
States  still  has  three  times  as  many  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union,  and  more 
varied,  more  accurate  and  more  sophisti- 
cated means  to  deliver  them  on  Soviet  terri- 
tory. The  United  States  Navy  is  far  larger, 
is  more  flexible,  has  far  greater  fire  power, 
and  dominates  distant  oceans  through  a 
network  of  bases  the  Soviets  cannot  even 
approximate.  In  Europe,  the  numbers  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  combat  troops  are 
roughly  equal.  Soviet  advantages  In  num- 
bers of  tanks  are  countered  by  U.S.  advan- 
tages In  quality  and  antitank  weapons. 

The  alarmists  warn,  however,  that  the 
Russians  are  striving  for  future  "superior- 
ity" and  that  If  they  attain  It,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  dire.  Unlike  the  flctitious 
"gaps"    of    the    Elsenhower    and    Kennedy 
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has  41  such  submarines.  No  planner  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  could  hope  to  neutralize  this 
force  completely  because  submerged  subma- 
rines are  difficult  to  detect  and  to  destroy. 

I  once  had  the  grisly  assignment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  working  on  one  of 
the  periodic  estimates  the  military  likes  to 
make  about  how  many  will  die  In  the  event 
that  various  "nuclear  options"  are  employed. 
These  analyses  are  Intended  to  Inform  major 
decisions — e.g.,  whether  to  strike  flrst, 
whether  to  target  civilian  as  well  as  military 
targets.  So  many  uncertainties  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  retaliatory  attack,  such  as  fallout, 
disease  and  panic,  are  implicit  In  such  esti- 
mates that  no  one.  except  perhaps  the  statis- 
ticians of  death  who  prepare  them,  can  have 
much  confidence  In  them.  Political  leaders 
with  the  destiny  of  entire  societies  In  their 
hands  are  not  going  to  start  World  War  III 
on  the  basis  of  a  computer  printout. 

Ultimately,  the  barrage  of  facts  and  figmes 
nuclear  strategists  hurl  at  our  political  lead- 
ers can  be  reduced  to  two  questlors:  Is  there 
reason  to  believe  that  a  rational  Soviet  lead- 
er, however  depraved,  coiild  fall  to  realize 
that  in  a  nuclear  war  millions  of  his  country- 
men would  surely  die  and  his  Industrial  ca- 
pacity would  be  wrecked?  Would  he  start  a 
war  even  if  he  did  realize  It?  McGeorge 
Bundy,  a  former  national  security  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  right 
when  he  says  that  no  sane  leader  of  any 
country,  whatever  his  Ideology,  would  de- 
liberately risk  the  loss  of  10  of  his  major 
cities — and  that  risk  can  never  be  eliminated. 
Inflicting  40  million  casualties  on  an  enemy 
and  suffering  20  million  yourself  Is  not  a  po- 
litical definition  of  "winning."  But  if  Bundy 
Is  wrong,  building  more  missiles  is  not  going 
to  help.  If  Soviet  leaders  are  too  depraved  or 
too  crazy  to  be  aware  of  the  effects  of  the 
3,000  bombs  that  would  survive  a  flrst  strike, 
or  to  be  deterred  by  that  prospect,  then  It  is 
unlikely  that  adding  9,000  or  90,000  more  will 
bring  them  to  their  senses. 

"Superiority"  Is  not  only  meaningless.  It 
Is  unattainable.  The  Soviets  have  served  no- 
tice on  the  United  States  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  posi- 
tion of  "parity."  Detente  Is  built  on  the  Idea 
that  the  two  giants  accept  each  other  as 
symbolic  equals  in  military  power.  The  So- 
viets are  prepared  to  devote  whatever  re- 
sources are  needed  to  keep  up  with  the  United 
States.  The  next  9.000  United  States  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  matched  one  way  or  an- 
other by  new  Soviet  buildups.  This  is  what 
Robert  McNamara  long  ago  called  the  "mad 
momentum"  of  the  arms  race. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Russians  to  be  any 
more  Intelligent  about  the  arms  race  than  we 
have  been.  We  are  still  the  fat  boy  In  the 
canoe,  as  Dean  Rusk  used  to  say,  and  we  have 
great  Influence  to  set  the  terms  of  coexist- 
ence. If  we  continue  to  believe  that  rings  of 
foreign  bases,  aircraft  carriers  prowling  exotic 
waters,  and  a  steady  stream  of  advanced 
weapons  will  help  us  sleep  better  at  night — 
three  major  new  US.  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems are  in  an  advanced  planning  stage — 
then  we  must  assume  that  the  Rasslans  will 
seek  to  project  their  power  In  similar  ways 
and,  as  they  develop  more  bureaucratic  mo- 
mentum, at  an  ever  faster  rate. 

At  every  crucial  stage  of  the  arms  race,  the 
United  States  has  acted  first  and  the  Soviets 
have  imitated  our  actions.  The  atomic  bomb, 
the  long-range  bomber,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  Intercontinental  missile.  MIRV. 
and  now  the  cruise  missile,  were  all  developed 
flrst  by  the  United  States  and  then  Intro- 
duced In  to  the  Soviet  forces.  Khrushchev 
tried  to  substitute  bluster  for  military  buUd- 
up,  the  expense  of  which  he  hoped  to  avoid. 
He  unUaterally  cut  his  army  and  hoped  to 
pressure  the  United  States  Into  accepting 
parity  In  nuclear  weapons.  His  policy  of  con- 
frontation by  bluff  failed  spectacularly  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  And  indeed  it 
contributed  to  bis  own  collapse.  He  was  forced 


from  office,  and  the  big  buildup  began.  Soviet 
leaders  discovered  that  when  they  had 
matched  the  United  States  in  missiles,  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  were  ready  to  make  some  agree- 
ments on  matters  that  had  been  at  an  im- 
passe for  years — the  German  borders,  arms 
control,  the  recognition  of  East  Germany. 
Soviet  politicians  may  well  conclude  that  a 
few  more  missiles  may  elicit  more  respect 
from  the  United  States  and  perhaps  lead  to 
a  few  new  agreements.  In  any  event,  they  be- 
lieve that  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
"catch  up"  with  Soviet  weapons  develop- 
ments, when  the  United  States  Is  so  far 
ahead,  must  be  countered. 

Explaining  the  behavior  of  governments, 
even  our  own,  is  not  easy.  Long-term  inten- 
tions of  leaders  are  hard  to  fathom,  since 
most  politicians  don't  have  any.  But  the  bu- 
reaucratic momentum  of  a  growing  Soviet 
military-Industrial  complex,  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing further  behind  the  United  States,  the 
fear  of  China,  the  temptation  to  sport  the 
trappings  of  great-power  status,  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  bargaining  chips  for  future 
SALT  talks  are  all  plausible  explanations  of 
thte  Soviet  buildup — far  more  plausible  than 
the  notion  that  the  Kremlin  has  a  demented 
plan  to  convince  the  world  that  it  can  win 
(or  that  It  thinks  it  can  win)  a  nuclear  war. 
Not  even  the  Pentagon  Cassandras  say  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  start  a  nuclear 
war.  In  recent  briefings  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Department  of 
Defense  spokesmen  stated  the  opposite.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to  attack  West 
Europe. 

The  advocates  of  bigger  budgets  say,  how- 
ever, that  intentions  do  not  matter.  It  Is 
"capabilities"  that  count  because  the  arms 
race  Is  fundamentally  a  struggle  of  nerve,  not 
hardware.  If  the  Soviets  can  pro'eet  even  a 
theoretical  "war-winning  capability"  they 
will  be  able  to  use  It  to  extract  political  con- 
cessions from  the  weak  and  the  timid.  "Fln- 
landlzatlon"  will  break  out  all  over  Europe. 
(The  term,  which  is  understandably  offen- 
sive to  the  Finns,  Is  code  for  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union.)  It  is  the  political 
costs  of  "losing"  the  arms  race  to  which  our 
attention  Is  Increasingly  called. 

This  debate  raises  the  most  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  sources  of  power  In  the  con- 
temporary world.  For  nations  the  size  of  the 
United  Sttaes.  there  are  diminishing  returns 
to  military  might.  The  flrst  100  nuclear  weap- 
ons, perhaps  the  first  1,000,  are  a  source  of 
Immense  power.  But  not  the  next  9.000,  nor 
redundant  systems  for  delivering  them. 

Military  forces  add  strength  only  if  they 
can  be  used  to  achieve  specific  national  ob- 
jectives. To  be  sure,  threat  is  a  form  of  use. 
If  the  purpose  of  our  nuclear  force  is  to 
frighten  other  countries  into  adopting' pol- 
icies compatible  with  American  interests,  as 
the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon  may  con- 
ceive those  Interests  at  a  given  moment — 
"projecting  influence'  it  U  called  in  the 
polite  parlance  of  military  diplomacy — then 
we  can  never  have  a  big  enough  stockpile. 
One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's  as 
to  how  much  Is  enough  to  scare  Fidel  Castro 
or  Idl  Amln:  9,000  don't  seem  to  be  enough. 
But  If  the  United  States  were  to  accept  the 
reality  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  instru- 
ments of  diplomacy,  that  reserving  the  option 
to  threaten  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons — 
we  call  such  diplomacy  "nuclear  blackmail" 
when  someone  else  adopts  it — makes  an  esca- 
lating arms  race  inevitable,  we  could  achieve 
greater  security.  Nuclear  b.'ackmall  is  a  credi- 
ble strategy  for  a  weak,  desperate  nation 
with  little  to  lose,  not  for  a  great  Industrial 
nation.  The  more  the  United  SUtes  by  Its 
examp'e  legitimates  the  use  of  nucle«r  wea- 
pons in  international  bargaining,  the  more 
vulnerable  we  become  to  the  "monkey  wrench 
politics"  of  nuclear  terrorism.  If  we  were  to 
say  that  nuclear  weapons  were  good  for  one 
thing  only,  to  pose  a  threat  of  retaliation 
against  a  nuclear  attack,  we  would  eetabUsb 
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the  only  firm  base  possible  for  serious  arms 
limitation.  For  that  purpose.  It  Is  possible  to 
calculate  how  much  is  enough,  and  it  is  a 
lot  less  than  we  have.  Without  a  strong  move 
by  the  superpowers  to  delegitlmlze  the  atomic 
bomb  as  an  Instrument  of  politics,  a  stable 
arms  control  agreement  is  an  illusion,  and 
President  Carter's  commendable  goal  of 
eliminating  all  nuciear  weapons  from  the 
earth  a  piety. 

We  should  be  debating  what  we  need  nu- 
clear weapons  for,  and  what  we  think  we  can 
do  with  them,  instead  of  playing  the  num- 
bers game.  The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  conventional  forces  which  take  most  of 
the  ml.ltary  budget.  The  Issue  Is  not  how  big 
an  army  the  Soviets  have,  but  how  big  an 
army  the  United  States  needs.  That  need  de- 
pends upon  what  we  think  we  can  do  with 
the  forces.  We  don't  need  capabilities  for  in- 
tervening into  future  Vletnams  if,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  such  adventures  turn  out  to 
undermine  American  power  rather  than  to 
enhance  It.  The  political  conditions  for  using 
U.S.  ground  forces  around  the  world  the  way 
we  have  for  30  years  no  longer  exist. 

To  maintain  them  anyway  at  enormous 
cost  docs  not  add  to  national  power.  For 
great  Industrial  nations  like  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  power  is  developed 
by  creating  the  conditions  of  social 
strength — sensible  use  of  resources  to  keep 
Industrial  civi.lzatlon  going,  ecological  bal- 
ance, a  food  policy  to  sustain  the  population. 
a  set  of  incentives  for  people  to  produce  and 
to  contribute  to  society,  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment that  can  elicit  allegiance  without  re- 
pression, an  economic  policy  to  control  Infla- 
tion, unemployment  and  the  maldistribution 
of  wealth.  The  society  which  can  demonstrate 
the  greater  success  in  achieving  such  social, 
political,  economic  f.nd  psychological  goals 
will  have  the  greater  Influence  in  shaping  the 
contours  of  the  coming  civilization. 

TTie  United  States  started  the  poctwar  era 
with  colossal  advantages  in  its  economy.  Its 
tradition  of  |>olltieal  linerty,  and  In  its  world- 
wide reputation.  Much  of  that  lead  has  been 
squandered.  To  fight  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  completely  restructured  the  Federal 
Government,  concentrating  power  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, promoting  secrecy  and  clandestine 
operations,  cutting  away  Congress's  constitu- 
tional role  In  making  foreign  policy.  Insti- 
tuting loyalty  procedures  and  authorizing 
the  widespread  violation  of  civil  liberties 
once  held  to  be  the  essence  of  American  cltl- 
zertship.  Each  of  these  reforms  mirrored  a 
Soviet  Institution,  and  each  was  designed  to 
put  the  United  States  in  a  better  position 
to  oppose  Soviet  power.  The  military  com- 
petition In  which  we  are  still  ahead  is  the 
arena  In  which  the  United  States  has  the 
leswt  chance  to  succeed  over  the  long  run, 
and  rui»s  the  greatest  risk  of  undermining 
the  purposes  for  which  this  society  exists.  It 
Is  the  one  arena  In  which  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  spectacular  gains  In  recent  years. 
If  we  wish  to  create  the  conditions  of  social 
strength  and  to  place  the  competition  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  plane  where  we  have  the 
advp.ntage,  we  should  seek  to  demilitarize 
the  competition  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  best  way  to  test  Soviet  Intentions 
about  whether  they  are  planning  war  or 
atomic  blackmail  is  to  take  them  up  on  their 
numerous  arms-control  and  disarmament 
proposals.  They  are  on  record  as  favoring 
the  cessation  of  future  weapons  production, 
a  complete  test  ban.  limiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  retaliation  only  and  ban- 
ning bases  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  among 
other  measures.  Chairman  Brezhnev  has  sent 
word  to  President  Carter  that  there  Is  no- 
thing in  the  military  area  that  canno<t  be 
discussed. 

If  history  Is  any  guide,  the  negotiations 
win  be  difficult.  American  and  Soviet  gen- 
erals differ  as  to  what  the  adversary  needs 
for  legitimate  defense.  But  history  also  offers 
hope  that  restraint  on  the  U.S.  side  will  be 


reciprocated.  There  is  a  little-known  record 
of  U.S.  unilateral  initiatives  on  such  matters 
as  nuclear  testing,  rate  of  missile  deploy- 
ment, military  spending  and  manpower  levels 
which  elicited  similar  Initiatives  on  the  So- 
viet side.  Given  the  huge  stockpiles,  symbolic 
acts  of  restraint  to  create  a  favorable  climate 
for  negotiations  involve  negligible  risks. 

Arms  control  negotiations  can  be  sabo- 
taged by  the  sort  of  alarmist  talk  the  Penta- 
gon and  Its  friends  have  orchestrated  over 
the  last  30  years  whenever  the  defense  budget 
has  been  cut  or  has  been  about  to  be  cut. 
Such  talk  has  alwasrs  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
aggerated or  misleading.  It  obviously  serves 
the  Interests  of  military  bureaucracies,  mili- 
tary contractors,  and  labor  unions  who  fear, 
not  without  reason,  that  there  are  no  alter- 
natives to  military  makework  programs.  It 
does  not  serve  the  American  people. 

Whether  this  nation  can  be  intimidated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  depends  upon  our  inner 
strength.  A  United  States  dedicated  to 
strengthening  its  economy,  extending  its 
democracy,  and  facing  its  real  security  prob- 
lems— world  starvation,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, exhaustion  of  energy  sources,  and  the 
contamination  of  basic  life -support  sys- 
tems— has  no  reason  to  fear  the  Soviet  stock- 
pile, even  if  It  were  as  large  as  our  own. 
The  hawks  are  right  that  the  arms  race  is 
really  a  psychological  exercise  having  more 
to  do  with  perceptions  than  with  hardware. 
But  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  build  the 
psychological  defenses  that  come  from  cre- 
ating a  successful  society  or  to  capitulate  to 
the  fears  that  will  kill  us. 


MISSING  PERSONS  IN  CYPRUS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  I  had  tlie  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  receive  five  representatives  from 
the  Panhellenic  Committee  of  Parents 
and  Relatives  of  Greek  Nationals  Miss- 
ing in  Cyprus.  All  five  have  husbands, 
children  or  other  relatives  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  held  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities either  in  Cyprus  or  Turkey. 

Since  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus 
in  1974,  some  2,197  persons  have  been 
listed  as  missing.  Among  the  missing  are 
85  Greek  nationals,  8  Americans  of 
Greek-Cypriot  origin,  and  2,104  Greek- 
Cypriots.  Although  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities claim  that  they  are  not  holding 
any  of  the  people  listed  as  missing,  evi- 
dence from  a  number  of  sources  indi- 
cates that  a  great  number  of  the  missing 
are  indeed  in  Turkish  hands. 

The  representatives  of  the  Panhellenic 
Committee  who  visited  me  are  appealing 
for  help  in  receiving  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Are  the  missing  per- 
sons alive?  What  has  happened  to  them, 
and  under  what  conditions  are  they  liv- 
ing? Will  they  be  released  and  when? 
If  they  are  not  alive,  how  did  they  die? 

The  problem  of  missing  persons  is  a 
humanitarian  one  and  ought  to  be 
divorced  from  the  political  issues  which 
divide  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  and 
serve  as  focal  points  of  tension  bet\«een 
Greece  and  Turkey.  What  the  parents, 
wives,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  the  missing 
are  asking — just  as  we  asked  regarding 
our  own  MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia — is 
simply  to  be  relieved  of  the  grief  and 
anguisli  from  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones.  They  deserve  that  basi; 
human  consideration,  and  I  urge  the 
administration  to  do  what  it  can  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  appeal  to  me  by 
the  Panhellenic  Committee  of  Parents 
and  Relatives  of  Greek  Nationals  Miss- 
ing in  Cyprus  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtBRUART    15,    1977. 

[Appeal  from  Panhellenic  Committee  of  Par- 
ents   and    Relatives    of    Greek    Nationals 
Missing  In  Cypriis,  9  Dlghenis  St.,  Zafiriou 
of  Attlkl,  Athens,  Greece] 
We  would  like  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  In  receiving  us  and  giving  us 
a  hearing.  We  are  the  Panhellenic  Committee 
on  the  Missing  and  Unreported  Prisoners  of 
the  Cyprus  tragedy.  The  purpose  of  our  meet- 
ing today  Is  to  ask  for  your  help  and  warm 
support.  It  Is  a  very  humanitarian  request 
that  we  are  making:  to  know  the  facts. 

What  we  are  asking  is  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  85  Greek  soldiers — the  men  who  served 
their  country  so  well  and  honored  their  uni- 
forms, about  whom,  unhappily,  we  know 
neither  where  they  live  or  even  whether  they 
are  alive  at  all.  If  they  are  alive,  when  they 
must  be  freed.  If  they  are  not  alive,  then  we 
should  be  given  Information  about  when 
they  died  and  where  they  are  buried. 

Confident  in  the  humanity  of  your  feel- 
ings, we  are  asking  you  to  help  us  in  solving 
this  great  humanitarian  question  of  the 
missing  men.  We  are  asking  for  your  help  to 
ensure  that  Turkey,  as  a  member  of  the  in- 
ternational community  and  of  NATO,  will 
change  her  negative  position  and  make  pos- 
sible a  climate  of  cooperation. 

1\irkey  insists  on  denying  that  there  are 
any  missing  persons.  But  we  are  in  a  pcsltion 
to  give  you  proof  of  the  contrary.  This  is 
evidence  which  we  have  gathered  with  enor- 
mous efforts  and  difficulty  over  the  two  and 
a  half  years  of  waiting  and  despair. 

We  have  evidence  which  indicates  that 
many  of  these  who  are  missing  are  still  alive 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tlirks.  This  evidence 
derives  from  the  published  photographs  of 
prisoners  which  have  appeared  In  the  Turk- 
ish press,  in  foreign  magazines;  and  we  have 
heard  the  names  of  prisoners  over  foreign 
radio  broadcasts — prisoners  who,  to  this  day, 
have  not  yet  returned. 

1.  We  have  Information  that  two  hlgh- 
ranklri^  officers  were  patients  at  the  St. 
Hllarion  military  hospital  in  Kyrenla  In  No- 
vember 1974. 

2.  After  the  ceasefire  of  23  July  1974,  an 
officer  of  the  peacekeeping  force  discovered 
that  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  three  other  of- 
ficers were  arrested  In  Cyprus.  None  of  them 
came  back.  What  happened  to  them? 

3.  In  September  of  1974,  a  Greek  officer  was 
posted  as  wounded  and  prisoner  "In  the  capi- 
tal"— without  any  Indication  whether  Ni- 
cosia or  Ankara  was  meant. 

4.  A  French  jo\irnallst  discovered  In  July 
1976  that  wounded  Greek  officers,  who  had 
been  captured  after  the  ceasefire,  were  trans- 
ferred by  helicopter  from  Kyrenla  to  Turkey. 

5.  From  prisoners  returned  In  the  course  of 
the  agreed  exchange  we  have  information 
that  there  had  been  Greeks  In  confinement 
with  them  whose  whereabouts  are  still  un- 
known. 

6.  Also,  Greek  prisoners  who  have  not  yet 
returned  have  been  seen  alive  in  various 
Turkish  prison  camps. 

What  has  become  of  these  people?  This  is 
the  soul-torturing  question  that  agonizes  us. 
And  that  is  why  we  have  come  to  your  hos- 
pitable country,  hoping  for  your  full-hearted 
assistance.  We.  the  5,000  relatives  of  the 
missing  men.  wish  you  health  and  success 
in  your  endeavours,  so  that  we  may  find  a 
quick  and  painless  solution  to  our  problem. 
Our  thoughts  go  with  you. 

Sincerely, 
Panhellenic  Committee  of  Parents  and 

Relatives  of  Greek  Nationals  Missing 

m  Cyprus. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  . 
President  Carter's  budget 
fiscal  year  1978  were  sent  to 
last  week  they  omitted 
development  projects  for 
had  been  requested  by  Mr 
ecessor. 

Concomitant  with  this  ^ 
sion  the  President  announc(  d 
tlon  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
Works  Water  Project 
evaluate  the  projects  in 

The  Panel  is  apparently 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
elude  among  its  members 
of  the  Army,  representatives 
of  Management  and 
Council  on  Environmental 
The  standards  that  this 
to  apply  to  their  review  ^ 
pear  somewhat  indefinite, 
center  on  an  evaluation  of 
benefit/cost  ratio  and 
pact  of  each  of  the  projects 

It  would  be  my  hope 
will  bring  a  realistic  and 
titude  to  their  assignment, 
should  not  be  some  hasti^ 
"quick  study"  with  a 
come,  but  rather  a 
these  projects  with  an  . 
the  background  and  the 
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As  is  true  with  many  of 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit  .._ 
through  more  than  a  quart; 
tury  of  debate  and  discussion 
approved  by  several  national 
tions   and   successive 
Panel  members,  some  of 
in  these  positions  of  res^  , 
than  2  months,  should  be 
historic  concerns  that  ^ 
tiatlon  of  these  projects 

By  the  same  token,  I  would 
the   Congress   will    recogni^ 
opinions  that  will  ultimately 
by  this  Panel  must,  under 

advisory.  The  final  _._^ 

evaluation  and  funding  of 
rests  with  the  Congress. 

Because  the  Oahe  irrigati 
South  Dakota  was  one  of  th^ 
out"  by  this  administration 
that  my  statement  to  the 
port  of  Oahe  will  be  of 
Congress. 

I   ask    unanimous    conserit 
statement   to  the  Public  W 
Project  Review  Panel  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of   Senator    Oeoro  ; 
ON  Oare  Irrigation 
Shortly  after  the  elections  of 
ber.  the  Carter-Mondale  Transl 
Group  announced  that  some  61 
lie  works  water  projects  would 
These  projects  were  submitted  , 
man   of    this    Panel,    Secretary 
Andrus. 

During  the  Secretary's  »„„^^„ 
Ings  by  the  Senate  he  responded 
qulry  on  this  revle.v  that  It 
tlon   to   apply   "environmental 
crlterU  In  evaluating  the  projev 
being  questioned.  Subsequently 
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ard was  apparently  more  closely  defined  to 
three  basic  areas  Involving  the  possibility 
of  Inflated  beneflt/cost  ratios,  addition  of 
duplicative  recreational  facilities  and  fail- 
ure of  project  planners  and  developers  to 
consider  the  potential  damage  to  plant  and 
animal  life. 

The  Ford  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  re- 
quested some  $16.9  million  for  the  Oahe  Ir- 
rigation Project  in  South  Dakota,  but  the 
Carter  Budget  Revisions  omitted  this  fund- 
ing pending  the  results  of  this  Panel's  In- 
dividual project  review.  I  cannot  assign  a 
national  economic  basis  to  this  decision  in- 
asmuch as  President  Carter's  budget  re- 
quest for  $459.4  billion  Increases  his  pred- 
ecessor's budget  by  some  $19.4  billion. 

Given  this  situation.  It  would  appear  that 
the  thrust  of  this  Panel's  inquiry  will  be 
directed,  essentially.  In  two  areas — the  bene- 
fit/cost ratio  of  the  projects  Involved  and 
the  environmental  impact. 

This  statement  is  Intended  to  review 
those  matters  as  well  as  other  in-state  fac- 
tors which  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
situation. 

Within  the  framework  of  your  considera- 
tion of  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project,  I  hope 
you  will  be  aware  that  South  Dakota  experi- 
enced the  worst  drought  In  its  history  in 
1976.  We  m'j.st  either  have  adequate  trans- 
ferral  and  distribution  systems  that  will 
move  water  out  of  the  Missouri  River  im- 
poundments or  our  State  will  be  in  ever  more 
serious  economic  trouble.  Conservative  esti- 
mates of  crop  loss  from  the  drought  last 
year  exceed  $1  bUlion.  Significantly,  some 
of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture are  in  the  very  area  to  be  served  by 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project. 

South  Dakota,  in  common  with  other  semi- 
arid  upper  great  plains  states,  Is  ever  on  the 
edge  of  drought. 

The  average  annual  precipitation  in  South 
Dakota  Is  about  18  Inches.  It  ranges  from 
less  than  13  inches  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  State  to  about  25  inches  In  the 
southeastern  corner.  In  most  years,  about 
3/4  of  the  precipitation  falls  during  the  April 
to  September  growing  season.  There  are,  how- 
ever, great  variations  In  the  State  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  45  years  preceding  1974,  the 
annual  precipitation  over  the  State  ranged 
from  as  much  as  50  inches  to  as  little  as  7.5 
Inches. 

WhUe  surface  water  is  the  most  visible 
evidence  of  this  critical  resource — and  most 
especially  since  the  great  Impoundments  on 
the  Missouri  were  created — the  bulk  of  our 
existing  water  supplies  are  In  bedrock  aqui- 
fers which  underlie  most  of  the  State. 

How  this  water  Is  used  has  much  to  do 
with  the  current  discussions  on  Oahe.  In 
1970,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  study  re- 
vealed a  marked  difference  In  water  use 
practices  on  either  side  of  the  Missouri  River. 
West  of  the  Missouri  River,  73  percent  of 
the  water  used  is  from  surface  sources  and 
irrigation  accounts  for  89  percent  of  this  \ise. 
In  contrast,  municipalities  and  industrj-  In 
the  west  depend  heavily  upon  ground  water 
for  nearly  80  percent  of  their  supplies.  Farm- 
domestic  supplies  are  estimated  to  be  71  per- 
cent from  ground  water  and  23  percent  from 
surface  sources. 

Water  utilization  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  Is  quite  different.  Ground  water  Is  by 
far  the  largest  source  being  used  and  ac- 
counts for  nearly  76  percent  of  all  water 
usage.  Of  the  total  ground  water  withdrawn, 
Irrigation  uses  19  percent  and  municipalities 
and  Industry  33  percent.  Ground  water  also 
furnishes  over  81  percent  of  the  farm-domes- 
tic water  withdrawn. 

On  a  statewide  base,  of  the  total  water 
withdrawn,  Irrigation  requires  51  percent; 
farm-domestic  purposes  27  percent  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  Industry  the  remaining  22 
percent.  Of  the  453  million  gallons  per  day 
withdrawn,  surface  waters  supply  55  percent 


and  ground  water  sources  furnish  the  re- 
maining 45  percent. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  obtain  a  more 
reliable  source  of  water,  early  DakoU  set- 
tlers began  to  drill  wells  as  soon  as  their 
agricultural  operations  moved  away  from 
established  rivers  and  streams  where  surface 
water  was  no  longer  avaUable.  By  1900,  more 
than  1,000  wells  had  been  drUled  and  more 
than  10,000  by  1915.  Although  accurate  sta- 
tistics are  not  now  generally  available — It  Is 
clear  that  the  number  of  operating  wells  has 
steadily  Increased. 

Of  the  362  conmfiunltles  In  South  Dakota 
that  have  public  water  supply  systems,  342 
depend  primarily  or  completely  on  ground 
water— which  furnishes  the  supply  for  about 
94  percent  of  the  public  water  systems  In  the 
State,  averaging  out  to  approximately  145 
gallons  per  day  per  person. 

Irrigation  is  an  additional  major  ground- 
water   use.    This    source    supplied    14% or 

45,000  acre  feet— of  the  irrigation  water  ap- 
plied to  crops  In  South  Dakota  In  1973. 

There  was,  however,  a  growing  awareness 
that  the  piecemeal  approach  of  water  de- 
velopment through  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing ground  water  resources  would  never 
bring  water  to  the  land  where  it  was  re- 
quired—In  the  quantities  that  were  needed. 
South  Dakota,  among  other  upper  Missouri 
Basin  States,  recognized  that  "something  had 
to  be  done"  to  resolve  this  problem  if  prog- 
ress was  to  be  made  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  farming  was  to  be  divorced  at 
least  in  part,  from  its  almost  total  depend- 
ence on  adequate  rainfall,  supplemental  In 
certain  areas  by  ground  water  supplied  Irri- 
gation. 

This  concern  came  into  focus  In  1944  when 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  that 
year.  The  original  plan  Is  now  known  as  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  the 
name  being  changed  by  Congress  to  honor 
the  originators  of  the  proposal. 

The  plan  formalized  through  the  compre- 
hensive planning  approach,  the  concept  of 
"multlobjective"  consideration  of  the  use 
of  water  within  the  upper  Missouri  Basin 
and  authorized  the  construction  of  large 
dams  on  the  Missouri.  In  South  Dakota  these 
are  the  Oahe,  Big  Bend,  Port  Randall,  and 
Gavins   Point  Dams. 

These  giant  structures  were  designed  as 
multi-purpose  units  to  assist  in  Implement- 
ing the  "multlobjective"  water  utilization 
concept  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

The  most  Immediate  benefits  came  in  sta- 
bilizing the  Missouri  River  flow  downstream 
and  eliminating  the  heavy  seasonal  flows 
that  cau.sed  disastrous  flooding  and  countless 
millions  of  dollars  In  property  loss  and  in  the 
generation  of  hydro-electric  power.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  constructed  a 
network  of  transmission  lines  and  substa- 
tions to  distribute  the  power  generated  by 
the  turbines  at  the  dam  sites.  Secondary 
distribution  of  this  power  to  the  consumer  is 
accomplished  by  REA  cooperatives,  public 
utilities  and  municipalities.  Today,  the  Mis- 
souri River  Dams  in  South  Dakota  generate 
about  1.5  million  kilowatts  of  power— more 
than  37  times  as  much  as  early  planners 
thought  possible  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Secondary  benefits  from  the  Missouri 
River  impoundments  have  been  recreational 
with  large  lakes  created  behind  the  dams 
which  have  benefited  fish  and  wildlife  as 
well. 

But  the  "multlobjective"  concept  of  the 
original  plan  also  envisioned  utilization  of 
the  water  within  the  Missouri  Basin  States 
for  irrigation  and  municipal  and  domestic 
water  supplies. 

To  provide  the  legal  framework  for  sub- 
sequent water  use  of  this  kind,  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  In  1959  created  the  South 
Dakota  Conservancy  District  which  encom- 
passed the  entire  state  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture economic  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
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State  by  conserving  Its  water  resources.  To 
achieve  this,  the  act  provided  for  sUtewlde 
financing  of  those  phases  of  water-resources 
development  which  result  In  statewide  bene- 
fits. 

The  District  had  no  taxing  authority,  how- 
ever, the  legislation  did  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  conservancy  sub-districts 
which  have  authority  to  levy  taxes  within 
certain  limitations.  Today  there  are  six  con- 
servancy sub-dlstrlcts  and  nine  irrigation 
districts  organized. 

In  November  of  1960 — The  Oahe  Conserv- 
ancy Sub-District  was  organized  with  85.5 
percent  of  those  voting  supporting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  District.  Although  the  Sub-Dls- 
trlct  had  all  of  the  responsibilities  as  out- 
lined under  state  law,  its  basic  purpose  soon 
focused  on  the  promotion  of  the  Oahe  Irri- 
gation Project. 

The  beginning  of  Interest  in  Irrigating  the 
15%  county  area  which  now  makes  up  the 
Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-District  area  prob- 
ably started  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
with  reconnaissance  engineering  and  soil  sur- 
veys and  the  establishment  of  two  develop- 
ment farms  to  acquire  Information  about 
crop  yields  and  Irrigation  field  practices  that 
were  suitable  to  the  area. 

Relatively  shallow  aquifers  were  dL-^covered 
to  contain  suitable  ground  water  for  irriga- 
tion. In  1953-54  the  Bureau  drilled  eight 
Irrigation  wells  on  farms  in  the  Oahe  Unit 
area  to  obtain  data  relative  to  water  applied 
to  the  land,  crop  yields,  costs  and  other  fac- 
tual Information.  Interest  in  Irrigation  grew 
and  by  1960  approximately  60  farmers  In  the 
Oahe  Unit  area  had  developed  Irrigation  on 
about  7,000  acres  using  mostly  ground  water. 

Based  on  this  and  other  data,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Issued  In  1965  a  Report  on 
the  Oahe  Unit,  which  envisions  an  overall 
multi-purpose  plan  of  development  which 
Included  495,000  acres  of  Irrigation — with  an 
Initial  stage  concept  of  190,000  acres. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Information — along 
with  the  Information  of  the  West  Brovm  and 
Spink  County  Irrigation  Districts — the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  construction  of  the  ini- 
tial stage  of  the  Oahe  Unit  by  Public  Law 
90-453,  dated  August  3,  1968.  The  Initial  stage 
consisting  of  190,000  acres  is  part  of  the 
750,000  acres  of  the  Oahe  Unit  that  was  Iden- 
tified In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  and 
Is  part  of  the  Pick -Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram (P-SMBP). 

The  authorized  Initial  stage  diverts  water 
from  Lake  Oahe  behind  the  Oahe  Dam  (ex- 
isting Corps  of  Engineers  facilities  on  the 
Missouri  River)  to  central  and  north-central 
South  Dakota  to  Irrigate  190,000  acres  of 
land  and  provide  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  fish  and  wildlife  benefits,  recreation, 
and  fiood  control.  The  Irrigable  land  to  be 
served  Is  adjacent  to  the  James  River  In 
Spink  and  Brown  Counties.  Project  facilities 
will  be  located  In  Hughes,  Sully,  Hyde,  Hand, 
Faulk,  Edmunds,  Beadle,  Spink  and  Brown 
Counties. 

An  average  of  444,400  acre-feet  of  water 
would  be  diverted  annually  from  Lake  Oahe. 
The  diverted  water  plus  return  flows  and 
natural  flows  of  the  James  River  amounts 
to  a  total  water  supply  of  599,900  acre-feet. 
Municipal  and  Industrial  water  of  26.600 
acre-feet,  would  be  delivered  to  17  munici- 
palities in  the  area.  Fish  and  wildlife  areas 
would  receive  19,800  acre-feet. 

Water  for  the  project  would  be  pumped 
from  Lake  Oahe  Into  the  Pierre  Canal  by 
the  Oahe  Pumping  Plant  which  Is  now 
under  construction. 

Water  will  flow  by  gravity  to  the  Blunt 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  then  to  the  Lake 
Plain  area.  From  there,  water  will  flow 
through  the  other  project  facilities  to  the 
land,  the  fish  and  wildlife  areas,  and  munici- 
palities. The  other  project  facilities  are 
Cresbard  and  Byron  Reservoirs,  James  Diver- 
sion Dcun  and  Reservoir,  James  and  Byron 
Pumping  Plants,  and  Highmore,  Faulkton, 


James,  Cresbard,  Redfleld,  West  Main,  and 
East  Main  Canals.  There  will  be  canals  and 
laterals  to  deliver  water  to  the  land  and 
drains  to  remove  excess  water  from  the  land. 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  will  be  miti- 
gated and  enhanced.  Plans  Include  11  miti- 
gation and  7  enhancement  areas  to  be  de- 
veloped on  new  reservoirs,  enlarged  marsh 
areas,   and   wildlife   management   areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  issued  a  "Def- 
inite Plan  Report"  In  1971  to  up-date  the 
proposed  irrigation  unit.  After  thirty  years 
of  continuous  study  of  the  Oahe  Unit, 
ground  was  broken  for  Its  actual  construc- 
tion at  the  Oahe  Pumping  Plant  site  In 
1974. 

Despite  what  Initially  appeared  to  be  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Unit,  after  the  filing  of  the  Pinal  Environ- 
mental Statement  organized  opposition  be- 
gan to  surface  for  the  first  time  in  1973. 

A  consortium  of  farmers — known  as  the 
United  Family  Farmers,  Inc. — Joined  with 
wildlife  and  environmental  Interests  in  ob- 
jecting to  various  aspects  of  the  project. 
Their  initial  concern  seemed  to  focus  on  the 
degree  of  channelization  that  might  be  re- 
qtured  In  the  James  River  Basin  because  of 
Oaho  development. 

The  James  River  drains  an  area  of  about 
22,000  square  miles,  70  percent  of  which  Is  in 
South  Dakota.  It  meanders  710  miles  to  cover 
a  straight  line  distance  of  250  miles  from  its 
head-waters  to  the  Missouri  River  below 
Gavins  Point  Dam.  As  a  natural  stream.  It 
has  extremely  flat  slopes  and  very  slow  veloc- 
ities. During  periods  of  high  run-off  during 
the  Spring  the  James  River  Valley  has,  on  oc- 
casion, resembled  a  large  elongated  lake  with 
the  fiat  flood  plains  on  either  side  sustaining 
relatively  long  periods  of  inundation.  The 
last  major  flood  on  the  James  was  in  1963 
when  damages  were  estimated  at  about  $16 
million. 

The  James  River  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  past  studies  in  1922,  1930  and  1947, 
but  It  is  only  within  the  framework  of  the 
Oahe  project  that  serious  attention  has  been 
given  to  correcting  flood  problems  and  im- 
proving water  volume  and  quality. 

The  James  River  Is  not  the  free  flowing 
naturally  scenic  stream  that  some  have  been 
led  to  believe.  Measuring  stream  flow  at 
Huron  during  the  1944-1970  period  it  was 
shown  that: 

1.  There  was  no  flow  about  40  percent  of 
the  time. 

2.  Flow  less  than  30  C.F.S.  (cubic  feet  per 
second)  about  75  percent  of  the  time.  The 
historic  flows  of  the  James  River  range  from 
very  high  (usually  occurring  during  the  flood 
period  from  March  through  June)  to  ex- 
tended periods  of  no  flow  which  occur  In 
many  years. 

The  record  measurable  flow  at  Huron  oc- 
curred in  April  of  1969  when  a  discharge  rate 
of  9,000  C.F.S.  was  registered. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
there  wUl  be  return  flows  of  only  about  3,600 
acre  feet  from  the  Garrison  Unit  In  North 
Dakota  which  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  measured  flow  of  the 
James  at  Columbia,  South  Dakota  (about 
75,000  acre  feet) .  To  this  will  be  added  the 
Oahe  return  flows  of  237,000  acre-feet  at  the 
site  of  the  James  Diversion  Dam  north  of 
Huron. 

It  must  bs  noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  Oahe 
and  Garrison  return  fiows  will  come  at  a 
time  when  the  river  channel  Is  In  a  no-flow 
position  after  the  spring  run-off. 

If  there  Is  no  change  In  the  present  con- 
figuration of  the  James  River — those  in  the 
fiood  plain  will  be  exposed  to  a  flooding  con- 
dition that  Is  about  the  same  as  during  the 
spring  run-off  period.  With  the  cleaning  of 
the  river  from  debris — such  as  fallen  trees, 
etc.,  the  stresun  flow  capability  can  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Elimination  of  a  few  "ox- 
bows" In  the  river  can  be  accomplished  to 


further  expedite  stream  flow — but  without 
disturbing  the  basic  character  of  the  river 
Itself.  That  decision  is  still  under  study. 

Water  quality  Is  measured  by  p.p.m.  (parts 
per  million)  of  totally  dissolved  solids  (TDS). 

State  environmental  law  now  requires  not 
more  than  1,000  p.p.m.  on  water  for  domestic- 
consumption.  Water  withdrawn  from  the 
Missouri  will  average  450  p.p.m.  and  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Irrigation  area  at  488  p.p.m. 
The  return  flows  at  Huron  wUl  approximate 
1,300  p.p.m.,  after  having  gone  through  the 
entire  project.  This  can  reasonably  be  filtered 
down  to  meet  the  state  standards.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note,  that  the  present  flow  of  the 
James — without  Irrigation — Huron  water  has 
gone  as  high  as  2,200  p.p.m.  In  the  past.  Al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  water  now  used  for 
domestic  consumption  In  South  Dakota  does 
not  meet  the  state  standards  of  1,000  p.p.m. 

The  City  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota,  which 
presently  derives  Its  water  from  Lake  Mitch- 
ell, Is  so  desperately  short  of  water  that  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  hauling  water  by 
rail  from  the  Missouri  River.  The  Oahe  Proj- 
ect— through  return  flows  In  the  James 
River — will  end  the  water  supply  problems 
for  Mitchell  and  other  municipalities  In  the 
James  River  Basin. 

Subsequently,  those  opposed  to  the  project 
have  centered  their  opposition  on  the  Ideas 
that  the  land  Involved  Is  not  suitable  for  ir- 
rigation, that  the  project  Is  not  economical 
and  that  the  "quality"  of  family  farm  life 
will  be  destroved  If  the  project  Is  completed. 

The  Bureau  has  made  a  detailed  land  clas- 
s'ficatlon  study  of  the  areas  that  can  suc- 
cessfully maintain  long-term  irrigated  agri- 
cultural production.  The  land  classification 
was  performed  by  professional  soil  scien- 
tists— many  of  them  receiving  their  training 
at  South  Dakota  State  University  at  Brook- 
ings. Most  of  these  men  grew  up  on  the 
farm — several  In  Brown  and  Spink  counties 
and  some  still  landowners  there.  They  have 
drilled  over  12,500  holes  to  a  depth  of  five  to 
ten  feet  and  made  over  a  quarter  million 
physical  and  chemical  tests  of  these  soils. 
Their  work  Is  under  the  direction  of  profes- 
sional sol!  scientists  with  many  years  experi- 
ence on  over  9  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land. 

The  Bureau  land  classification  for  the  Oahe 
Unit  provides  that  subsurface  pipe  drains  will 
be  Installed  at  the  spacing  required  to  con- 
trol the  water  table  and  prevent  saltnization. 
The  survey  Is  being  done  by  the  quarter  sec- 
tion with  the  drain  spacing  varying  In  each 
parcel  depending  on  soil  needs.  The  drains 
will  be  Installed  before  Irrigation  is  started 
and  are  included  as  a  project  cost.  Soil  Scien- 
tists in  the  Bureau  and  at  South  Dakota 
State  University  are  In  agreement  on  the 
need  for  these  subsurface  drains  and  that  the 
drains  will  function  as  planned. 

SDSU  Issued  a  bulletin  In  1954  which  Indi- 
cated a  fairly  sizable  portion  of  the  Oahe 
Unit  In  Spink  County  Is  poorly  siilted  for 
irrigation.  This  document  Is  heavily  quoted 
by  anti-Oahe  people.  The  SDSU  conclxislon 
would  be  accurate  If  subsurface  drainage  Is 
not  provided  as  was  assumed  In  the  bulletin. 
However,  with  subsurface  drains  installed  at 
the  proper  spacing  prior  to  Irrigation  devel- 
opment, the  soil  scientists  at  the  Bureau,  In 
the  USDA  Soil  Con.servatlon  Service  and  at 
SDSU  are  in  general  agreement  on  the  long- 
term  suitability  of  the  lands  selected  for 
Irrigation  development. 

•The  first  stage  of  the  Oahe  Unit  (190,000 
acres)  will  increase  South  Dakota  agricul- 
tural production  by  11.6  million  more  bushels 
of  corn,  180,000  more  tons  of  corn  silage, 
80,000  more  tons  of  alfalfa,  produce  enough 
feed  to  fatten  an  additional  135.000  cattle, 
and  200,000  hogs  per  year  with  another  40.000 
acres  made  available  for  Irrigated  cash  crops 
such  as  sugar  beets,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

Each  additional  dollar  created  by  South 
Dakota  agricultural  production  can — using 
a  conservative  economic  multiplier  formula — 
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create  four  dollars  as  the  monc  y 
the  State's  economy.  With  thli 
Increase  In  money  with  the  full 
the  inlllal  Oahe  Unit  approachi  s 
p>er  year — more  than  enough 
basic  cost  of  Irrigation. 

Irrigation    will    actually 
farm  life  within  the  project 

There  were  1,500  fewer  farnis 
in  Brown  and  Spink  counties 
there   were   in    1940   and   17   , 
1969  than  In  1959.  This  means 
Irrigation  some  1,600  families 
their  farms  in  these  two  coun 
remaining  2.500  farmers  would 
land  to  remain  on  the  farm. 
1973  another   100  farmers  left 
these  two  counties.  Irrigation 
dltlonal   Income   for  family 
tions.  The  quality  of  life — 
supply  of  water.  Independent 
rainfall — will   Improve. 

The  Oahe  Irrigation  Project  is 
many  on-going  efforts  that  will 
South  Dakota  to  bring  water  t^ 
in  the  coming  years. 

For  our  Increased  agricultural 
is  desperately  needed  not  only 
States  economic  situation,  but 
tribute  to  the  nation's  food 
port  and  sale  overseas. 

World  population  pressures  oi 
global    food    supplies    undersco)  e 
increasing  importance  of  our  i 
ers  Pressure  on  the  world  food 
from  three  main  source 
in   the   poor   countries,   deman(  I 
living  standards  In  the  more  ad 
tries  and  a  combination  of  bad 
competence  in  the  Soviet  Unlti^n 
ern  Europe.  There  is  good 
that  the  world  food  shortage  is 
and  that  it  will   persist  for 
come. 

Because  of  this  situation,  Anlericas  farm 
ers,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  food  supply 
needs  of  hungry  nations,  create  a  favorable 
and  international  balance  o  payments 
through  agricultural  exports. 

Increasingly,  we  rely  on  our  agricultural 
exports  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
Imported  oil  and  raw  materials  we  need  to 
keep  our  industries  running.  Without  the 
efforts  of  the  American  farmer,  >ur  interna' 
tional  balance  of  payments  wouli  1  be  in  great 
trouble. 

South  Dakota  has  played  a  v. 
role   in  producing  for  overseas 
recent  years,  new  wealth  has  f 
State  because  the  production 
and  ranches  la  in  such  great 

For   the   three   most   recent 
1973— '7*— '75 — South  Dakota  .. 
of  over  one  billion  dollars  In  the 
export  market.  The  largest  mone 
wheat  at  $400  million,  followed  b: 
at  $276  million,  soybeans  at  $73 
flaxseed  at  $60  million.  Meats  and 
ucts,  hides  and  skins  included 
million.  Lard  and  tallow 
other    $56    million,    dairy 
million   and  miscellaneous 
ports  for  the  balance. 

In  1975.  we  stood  sixth  in 
lard  and  tallow  exoorts,  sixth 
skins,  and  seventh  In  dairy 
In    flaxseed    and    ninth    in    mea. 
products.   South  Dakota  makes 
trlbutlon  to  our  national  wealth 
financial    position    In   the   world. 
Oahe  and  other  irrigation  proje< 
Dakota  will  Increase  our  ability  tc 
global  food  needs — and  expand 
base  in  our  own  State — through  . 
pacity  to  produce  prcducts  on  oui 
are  needed  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  the  Oahe  Unit  has 
potential    for    developing    flsh    a^id 
habitat.  The  VS.  Bureau  of  Spoft 
In  cooperation  with  the  South  Dakota 
Pish  and  Parks  Department  has 
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definitive  program  for  the  enhancement  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  which  will  create  new  and 
permanent  water  and  marsh  lands  as  well  as 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  wetlands. 

A  plan  for  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources has  been  formulated  by  the  U.S.  Flsh 
ar.d  Wildlife  Service  (FWS).  Original  plans 
for  development  associated  with  the  Initial 
Stage,  Oahe  Unit,  included  establishment  of 
11  wildlife  habitat  areas  to  mitigate,  or  re- 
place, habitat  losses  due  to  construction  of 
the  project.  Additionally,  Federal  policy  also 
dictates  that  an  opportunity  like  Oahe  Unit 
will  be  used  to  enhance  wildlife  values  where 
possible.  The  original  wUdllfe  plan  called  for 
establishment  of  seven  areas  for  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat.  The  mitigation  and 
enhancement  areas  total  40,000  acres. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  committed 
In  the  authorizing  legislation  to  acquire 
about  14,000  acres  of  land  for  mitigation  of 
adverse  wildlife  impacts  of  the  project.  About 
5,2CO  of  those  acres  will  be  water  and  marsh- 
lands. The  enhancement  areas,  as  authorized 
by  the  U.S.  Congress,  will  total  about  26,000 
acres  of  which  7,100  will  be  water  and  marsh 
areas 

The  FWS  Is  responsible  for  the  design  of 
the  wildlife  conservation  plan.  Reclamation 
is  responsible  for  the  necessary  land  acquisi- 
tion and  the  construction  of  necessary  facili- 
ties. The  wildlife  areas  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  either  by  the  P^S  or  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Game,  Flsh  and  Parks. 
Though  the  commitment  to  wildlife  con- 
servation and  the  total  acres  Involved  remain 
the  same,  it  is  recognized  that  change  Is  part 
of  the  planning  process,  especially  when  ex- 
tended periodis  of  time  are  involved.  The 
original  plan  has  remained  basically  un- 
changed since  project  authorization  in  1968. 
FWS  is  currently  updating  the  wildlife  plan 
during  predevelopment  work. 

The  updating  was  Initiated  by  FWS  as  part 
of  the  process  of  developing  the  most  blolog- 
Ically-sound  wildlife  plan  possible.  Reclama- 
tion U  supporting  this  updating  with  funds 
appropriated  for  development  of  the  Oahe 
Unit.  It  is  anticipated  this  updating  will  ac- 
crue more  overall  wUdllfe  benefits  for  the 
dollars  spent. 

The  restoration  of  wetlands  and  upland 
wildlife  habitat,  as  suggested  by  the  FWS 
studies  now  underway,  is  based  on  "adding 
to"  existing  habitat  through  a  balanced  and 
biologically-sound  program.  Large  block  acre- 
ages under  the  original  plan  may  be  replaced 
with  widely  dispersed,  smaller  units. 

Smaller  units  would  have  wetlands  restored 
by  modification  of  drainage  patterns  in  small 
areas.  These  tracts  could  average  approxi- 
mately 300  acres  in  size.  Under  the  original 
plan,  wildlife  areas  averaged  approximately 
2,000  acres  in  size. 

In  selecting  smaller  tracts,  the  possible 
need  to  purchase  farm  buildings  and  whole 
farm  units  would  be  minimized.  However, 
more  individual  ownerships  would  be  affected 
to  develop  the  same  total  acreages  for  wild- 
life conservation. 

FWS  U  keeping  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-District  Board  of 
Directors  apprised  of  their  progress  on  up- 
dating the  wildlife  plan.  Once  the  updated 
plan  has  been  formulated,  it  will  receive 
thorough  review  by  the  Sub-District  and 
Reclamation. 

Last  May,  the  FWS  Identified  14  sites  In 
eight  counties  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  for  possible  replacement  of  "Oahe 
area"  wildlife  lands.  The  "Oahe  area"  was 
one  of  the  original  wUdllfe  mitigation  sites. 
The  areas  range  in  size  from  about  60  to  660 
acres  and  total  3,606  acres.  All  areas  Include 
former  wetlands  which  have  been  drained, 
can  be  restored  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
struction effort:  and  do  not  include  farm 
homes  or  buildings  now  being  used. 

FWS  says  that  although  only  2,665  acres 
were  proposed  for  replacement  of  the  "Oahe 


area,"  3,606  acres  were  identified   to  allow 
flexibility  in  the  land  acquisition  program. 

People  who  owned  land  identifled  by  FWS 
as  having  potential  for  wildlife  development 
were  contacted  and  given  Information  on  the 
updated  plan.  They  were  told  their  land  was 
under  consideration;  however,  no  offer  to 
purchase  the  land  was  made.  Land  acquisi- 
tion will  not  take  place  untU  FWS  studies 
have  been  completed  and  the  new  plan  has 
the  approval  of  Reclamation  and  the  Sub- 
District  Board. 

FWS  says  the  total  updated  plan  will  not 
be  completed  untU  sometime  this  year. 

Major  considerations  in  flnding  smaller 
development  areas  include:  areas  that  were 
once  wetlands  and  have  been  drained,  areas 
easy  to  restore  and  manage,  and  areas  con- 
taining cover  to  enhance  nesting  habitat. 

FWS  is  attempting  to  find  areas  where 
boundaries  can  be  easily  established  and  not 
require  purchase  of  farm  homes  or  outbuild- 
ings and  where  establishment  of  a  wildlife 
area  will  not  divide  a  farm  operation,  natural 
or  legal  drainage,  or  public  access. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  identify- 
ing enough  potential  areas  so  that  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  willing  seUers  can  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  program. 

Even  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Oahe 
project  do  not  claim  that  its  design  is  "per- 
fect" at  this  point.  The  utilization  of  more 
underground  pipe  rather  than  open  canals 
the  exchange  of  land  within  the  Subdlstrlct 
among  those  who  want  to  irrigate  and  those 
who  do  not,  and  other  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive changes  must  be  made.  The  impor- 
tant thing  Is  that  the  project  remain  as  flex- 
ible as  possible  during  the  later  design  and 
construction  phases  to  accommodate  legiti- 
mate requests  for  alteration— and  to  make  it 
as  totally  responsive  as  possible  to  the  best 
Interests  of  South  Dakota  and  our  farmers 
who  work  the  land. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  possible  ter- 
mination of  a  major  public  works  project 
It  is  Important  to  fuUy  evaluate  the 
ramifications  of  such  action.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
panel  the  following  adverse  results  which 
are  only  part  of  those  which  could  be 
expected  to  occur  if  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Project  Is  ended:  b»  .u" 

1.  Lack  of  activities  to  develop  and  put  to 
beneficial  use  444,000  acre-feet  of  Missouri 
River  water  for  multi-purpose  uses  such  as 
Irrigation,  flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement 
recreation,  flood  control,  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  water. 

2.  Loss  of  $30  mlUlon  Investment  to  the 
fall  of  1976  In  partially  constructed  facul- 
ties, plus  $6.7  million  additional  costs  of 
phasing  out  contracts.  The  $36.7  mlUion  in- 
vestment loss  wui  have  a  continued  annual 
Interest  cost  of  more  than  $I  million  at 
314  percent  Interest.  The  amount  com- 
pounded at  3 '4  percent  interest  over  only 
75  years  would  exceed  the  $300  mUllon  of 
Federal  expenditures  needed  to  complete  the 
unit  facilities.  In  addition,  the  annual  bene- 
fit loss  of  $35,362,800  compounded  over  the 
75-year  period  would  amount  to  $10  9 
bUlion. 

3.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  and  Oahe 
Conservancy  Sub-District  would  be  seriously 
affected.  The  Conservancy  Sub-District  was 
formed  to  aid  in  the  development  and  wUl 
collect  taxes  to  aid  In  payments.  The  State 
and  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct,  as  well  as  two 
Irrigation  districts  and  the  potential  water 
users,  who  In  good  faith  have  made  long- 
range  commitments  and  expenditures  based 
on  promises  of  a  completed  Federal  project 
would  be  left  "holding  the  bag." 

4.  Possible  suit  by  State  and  other  entities 
for  not  meeting  Federal  commitment  to 
replace  land  flooded  by  main  stem  reservoirs 
of  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  with 
a  multi-purpose  water  resource  development 
project  similar  to  the  Oahe  Unit.  Over  500,000 
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acres  of  land  is  used  for  malnstem  reservoirs 
in  South  Dakota. 

5.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  In- 
vestment costs  have  been  assigned  to  multi- 
purpose projects.  For  the  Oahe  Unit  (ulti- 
mate development)  $143,808,000,  plus  annual 
OM&R  costs  of  $693,000,  Is  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation from  the  P-S  MBP  pumping  power 
and  main  stem  storage  investments.  If  the 
unit  is  not  constructed,  that  allocation  would 
be  reassigned  to  P-S  MBP  interest-bearing 
commercial  power  for  repayment  and  will  re- 
sult In  an  estimated  Increase  of  0.6  mills  per 
kwh  or  about  12.5  percent,  in  the  firm  power 
rates. 

6.  The  economy  of  South  Dakota  Is  built 
upon  agriculture.  Irrigation  would  expand 
and  stabUlze  the  State's  economy.  Terminat- 
ing Oahe  Unit  would  result  In  the  loss  of  an- 
nual social  and  economic  Impacts  of  $170 
mlilion  to  the  State  and  the  Nation  because 
of  non-development  of  resources,  or  a  loss  of 
more  th>n   $8.5  bUlion  in   60   years. 

7.  Difficulty  In  restoring  completed  works 
to  natural  conditions  or  converting  to  some 
beneficial  use. 

8.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  enhance  recrea- 
tion and  flsh  and  wildlife.  Oahe  Unit  would 
provide  148,000  visitor  days  annually  from 
Blunt,  Cresbard,  and  Byron  Reservoirs.  Water 
and  land  for  project  faculties  would  enhance 
wildlife  and  public  hunting. 

9.  Loss  cf  Federal  construction  activity  in 
South  Dakota  of  over  $300  million  through 
the  early  1990's  would  result  in  a  loss  of  200 
to  1,000  Jobs  during  a  15-to-20-year  period. 
Over  the  period  of  construction,  $140  mil- 
lion would  be  spent  on  salaries  and  wages. 
$80  million  would  be  spent  for  materials  In 
South  Dakota,  and  $90  mUllon  would  be 
spent  throughout  the  region  and  the  Na- 
tion. A1.10,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  over  120 
Jobs  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Oahe  Unit 
after  construction  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $1.6  mUlion. 

10.  There  will  be  a  loss  of  nn  adequate 
supply  of  good  quality  water  for  17  com- 
munities to  serve  160,000  or  more  people  and 
Industries  in  the  area.  In  most  situations, 
the  only  source  of  additional  water  Is  from 
marginal  quality  ground  water  that  could 
require  desalting  at  significant  expense. 

The  Oahe  Irrigation  Project  did  not 
simply  "spring  up"  overnight.  It  Is  the  re- 
sult of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  plan- 
ning and  promotion  by  South  Dakota 
farmers  and  others  who  are  concerned  with 
the  wise  use  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

Elections  last  fall  seemed  to  indicate  that 
those  who  opposed  the  project  secured  a 
majority  of  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  Board — the  legal  entity  charged 
with  the  project  development  If  that  is. 
In  fact,  now  the  case  then  some  of  those 
elected  received  their  mandate  under  false 
colors.  During  several  of  the  Board  cam- 
paigns last  Fall.  It  was  noted  that  they  were 
not  opposed  to  the  project,  but  wanted  to 
make  some  constructive  changes.  I  endorse 
that  view,  but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
position  that  the  project  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

There  is  ample  flexibility  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  project  authorization  and 
v/ithln  the  framework  of  the  funding  cycle 
to  make  the  chani?es  that  are  necessary. 
'i"hose  who  oppose  the  project  In  my  State — 
and  some  of  their  national  allies  who  have 
made  a  "symbol"  of  Oahe  for  their  own  pur- 
poses— have  not  faced  the  realities  of  the 
situation  In  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  decision  in  this  matter,  but  I  do 
question  their  Judgment. 

South  Dakota  needs  and  wants  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  Project.  Its  public  acceptance 
across  the  State  consistently  runs  above  70 
p?rcent,  according  to  every  public  opinion 
sampling    that    has    been    conducted. 

If  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Adminl-^tration 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  interests  of  the 
"people",  then  I  want  to  state  as  forcefully 
as  I  can  that  It  is  the  "people"  of  my  State 


that  want  this  project  completed  and  the 
funding  patterns  accelerated. 

If  this  panel  recommends  that  the  project 
be  halted,  then  it  will  end  forever  the 
dream  of  South  Dakotans  to  bring  water  to 
our  land  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  natural 
rainfall  which  comes  Infrequently  and  in 
too  short  supply. 

I  know  that  you  will  thoughtfully  and 
seriously  consider  the  various  statements 
and  other  documentation  available.  I  am 
confident  that  with  an  objective  and  real- 
istic analysis  of  the  facts  Involved — that 
you  will,  as  I  have,  endorse  the  Oahe  Irri- 
gation Project  and  recomnrjend  that  It  be 
continued. 


THE  TTTE  "C's" 


Mr.  METZ.ENBi>UM.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  met  with  representatives  from 
the  Cleveland  Concerned  Citizens  Civic 
Club,  Inc.  The.se  citizens  presented  to 
me  a  petition  outlining  their  concerns — 
concerns  which  I  share.  Thus  grassroots 
organization  points  out  that  we  need 
more  jobs  in  our  urban  centers,  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  not  tapping  those  com- 
munity organizations  which  could  be 
most  helpful  in  the  design  of  criminal 
prevention  programs,  and  that  savings 
and  loan  institutions  are  not  making  a 
large  enough  investment  in  their  own 
backyards.  Mr.  President,  I  would  Mke 
to  share  this  petition  with  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  all  learn  from  their  frustrations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
cerned Citizens  Civic  Club,  Inc.,  do  hereby 
declare  our  position  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
ority concerns  of  the  hour; 

First,  we  are  concerned  that  many  of  our 
citizens  are  unemc^oyed  while  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done.  High  unemployment  within 
our  city  produces  low  morale  among  our 
citizens,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of 
social  Ills. 

In  order  to  thwart  this  Inevitability,  the 
Cleveland  Concerned  Citizens  Civic  Club, 
Inc.  urges  you,  Senator,  to  fight  for  the  pas- 
age  of  that  legislation  which  discourages 
unemployment. 

Second,  we  are  concerned  that  our  beau- 
tiful criminal  Justice  center  has  done  little 
to  deter  crime  In  the  city.  The  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council  fulfills  a  fund- 
ing requirement  by  seeking  community  Input 
on  crime  prevention  under  the  gul?e  of  ask- 
ing community  organizations  to  submit 
proposals  for  funding  rrlme-preventlon  pro- 
grams within  their  communities. 

Small,  fund-dcfiated  community  organi- 
zations expend  their  energies  and  monies, 
year  after  year,  doing  research.  They  provide 
the  necessary  data  and  submit  proposals  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  funded  on  a  grass- 
roots level.  Instead,  the  same  select  few  re- 
ceive the  sought -after  funds  to  carry  ovt 
programs  v/hlch  appear  to  have  little  or  no 
Impact  on  community  care. 

We  suggest.  Senator,  that  more  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  this  concern, 
and  that  these  funds  be  distributed  to  com- 
munity organizations  who  have  some  plan  of 
action  for  the  prevention  and  determent  of 
crime,  but  who  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
history  of  oeaJing  with  this  field.  Every  small 
effort  is  helpful;  but  while  a  large  organiza- 
tion may  be  too  mammoth  to  filter  down 
to  the  neighborhood,  smaller  community 
groups  who  are  concerned  about  this  matter 
can  be  more  effective. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  about  the  seem- 


ing inaccessibility  of  funds  for  the  purchase 
and  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  ovir  city 
by  many  citizens.  We  feel  that  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  not  been 
sensitive  to  the  city  dwellers,  but  In  fact 
directly  discriminate  against  them  by  refus- 
ing to  finance  potential  housing  on  a  vari- 
ety cf  flimsy  grounds.  However,  they  find  it 
convenient  to  finance  outer  city  dwellings 

We.  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Con- 
cernod  Citizens  Civic  Club,  Inc.,  demand  that 
an  end  be  brought  to  this  outrage.  Unless 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
cease  their  discriminatory  practices  In  this 
regard,  we  are  prepared.  Senator,  to  ask  the 
Federal  Heme  Loan  Board  in  Washington 
to  Investigate  these  associations,  including 
our  district  office  in  Cincinnati.  We  will  re- 
quest that  the  charters  of  those  associations 
found  guilty  be  revoked. 

Senator,  we,  the  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Concerned  Citizens  Civic  Club,  Inc.,  do  not 
desire  to  utUize  extreme  measures  in  order 
to  get  results.  However,  unless  these  are  posi- 
tive changes,  we  are  concerned  enough  to 
do  so. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  address  this  body  concerning 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  issue  of 
that  treaty's  constitutionality.  This 
topic  is  a  vitally  important  subject  be- 
cause of  its  influence  on  the  probability 
of  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

For  many  years  now,  opponents  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty  have  questioned  its  con- 
stitutionality, despite  repeated  legal  ar- 
ticles and  the  official  position  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  arguing  other- 
wise. 

The  most  common  argument  of  the  dis- 
senters is  that  human  rights  is  not  a  con- 
stitutionally appropriate  subject  for  an 
international  agreement.  American  his- 
tory, however,  indicates  quite  the  oppo- 
site. 

As  attorney  Bruno  Bitker  pointed  out. 
human  rights  treaties  have  been  a  con- 
sistent part  of  our  country's  200  years  of 
history.  The  very  first  treaty  thai  our 
Nation  entered  was  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  which  dealt 
with  the  protection  ol  individuals'  rights. 

Mr.  Bitker  also  pointed  out  that  the 
constitutional  language  regarding  the 
treatymaking  power  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pears "almost  unlimited,"  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Geof  roy  against  Riggs  ac- 
knowledged such  fact. 

Mr.  President,  after  considering  the 
findings  of  legal  autiiorities  such  as  Mr. 
Bitker  and  after  considering  the  Ameri- 
ciin  Bar  Association's  official  position 
supporting  the  legality  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why 
we  can  further  doubt  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  body's  ratification  of  the 
Treaty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  action  im- 
mediately. 


COPING  WITH  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  1972 
the  Congress  established  the  National 
Commission  on  Water  Quality.  Well 
funded  and  well  staffed,  tlie  Commission 
msde  a  worthwhile  study  cf  the  impli- 
cations of  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act. 
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recommends  tions  were 
individual  views, 
members 
commlents. 
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But  that  study  was  ignorec 
Commission's     recommendatian 
written  and  forwarded  to  the 
reflecting  neither  the  factual 
generated  by  the  study  nor 
of  many  of  the  Commission 
staff. 

The  30  pages  of 
appended  by  51  pages  of 
with  13  of  the  15  Commissioi. 
finding  reasons  to  make 

It  was  a  sobering  experience 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  those  in 
who  have  tried  to  have  outs 
to  solve  our  di£Bcult  political 

Because  the  Commission 
substitute  its  judgment  for 
gress,  because  the  Commission 
mendations  do  not  identify 
options  to  examine,  because 
so  controversial  within  the 
they  are  not  very  helpful. 

The    Senate    Committee 
Works  has  publicly  stated  Iti 
ment  to  a  thorough  review  o: 
Clean  Water  Act  in  this 
intend  to  examine  every 
sue  that  has  been  raised,  and 
to  use  the  staff  report  of  the 
as  a  factual  baseline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  an  article  that  a 
Journal  of  Soil  and  Water 
titled    "The    National 
Water  Quality  Report:    How 
Congress  Cope?"  be  printed 
the  Record.  Its  author.  ManAn 
has  shown  unusual  perception 
sight.  He  writes  clearly  about 
mission:  Its  members.  Its  staff, 
ties,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
He  gives  a  detailed  analysis  o 
process  and  substance  of  the 
sion's  recommendations:   I 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagt^s 

There  ieing  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
The  National  Commission  on 

Report:  How  Will  Congress 
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A  major  environmental  battle 
95th  Congress  when  It  convenes 
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mum of  secondary  treatment  for  municipal 
sewage  by  July  1,  1977.  In  the  second  phase. 
Industries  were  required  to  reduce  discharges 
of  pollutants  still  more  by  using  "best  avail- 
able technology  economically  achievable" 
and  local  governments  were  required  to  use 
more  advanced  or  "bast  practicable"  sewage 
treatment  by  July  1,  1983.  The  1972  law  also 
set  a  national  goal,  not  a  requirement,  of 
zero  discharge  of  pollutants  by  1985  and, 
wherever  attainable,  an  Interim  goal  of 
water  safe  enough  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  propagation  by  July  1,  1983. 

Long  before  the  conunlssion  submitted  Its 
report,  it  was  no  secret  that  many  local  gov- 
ernments and  some  Industrial  polluters 
would  not  meet  the  1977  deadline.  It  was  also 
no  secret  that  most  dischargers  would  not 
meet  the  more  stringent  1983  requirements. 
And  no  one  In  touch  with  reality  Imagined 
that  the  1985  zero-discharge  goal  would  be 
achieved,  except  In  the  rarest  of  Instances. 

To  adjust  the  1972  law  to  the  real  world, 
some  believe  the  wisest  approach  would  be  to 
amend  the  law  to  give  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  authority  to  extend  the 
1977  and  1985  deadlines  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Others  prefer  a  return  to  the  pre-1972 
system  of  water  pollution  control,  when  dis- 
charges were  generally  determined  plant-by- 
plant,  based  on  water  quality  standards  set 
for  individual  waterways  by  each  state.  Sup- 
porters of  this  approach  contend  that 
uniform  national  discharge  standards  and 
zero  discharge  of  pollutants  are  unnecessary 
environmentally,  too  Inflexible,  and  too 
costly. 

This  fundamental  disagreement  was  re- 
flected In  the  commission's  work  and  its  re- 
port. Behind  this  split  lay  the  continuing 
battle  between  the  five  House  members  of  the 
commission,  led  by  Representative  Jim 
Wright  (D-Texas),  and  the  five  Senate  mem- 
bers, led  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D- 
Malne) .  The  1972  law  had  represented  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
It  was  a  tougher  law  than  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  leadership  had  wanted. 
The  commission  then  became  the  Instrument 
to  build  support  for  substantial  change  In 
the  1972  law.  The  House  members'  position, 
supported  by  Vice-president  NeLson  Rocke- 
friler,  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  other 
so-called  "public"  members,  generally  pre- 
vailed. 

The  result  was  a  report  that  recommends 
theso  major  changes  in  the  law: 

The  1977  Deadline.  The  commission  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  EPA  to 
postpone  the  1977  deadline  on  a  case-by-case 
basis — to  September  30,  1980,  at  the  latest — 
If  a  discharger  proves  reasonable  progress 
toward  compliance,  or  if  a  lack  of  federal 
construction  grant  funds  has  caused  delay. 
But  the  commission  also  recommended  case- 
by-case  extensions  if  a  polluter  "can  demon- 
strate other  good  and  sufficient  cause, '  an 
ambiguous  phrase  likely  to  guarantee  a  slow- 
down in  pollution  control  and  full  employ- 
ment for  lawyers. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that 
the  1977  requirements  be  waived,  deferred,  or 
modified  If  a  polluter  demonstrates  that  "ad- 
verse environmental  impacts"  will  be 
"minimal  or  non-existent,"  or  that  the  cost 
win  be  "disproportionate"  to  projected  en- 
vironmental gains.  Similarly,  the  commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  1977  require- 
ments be  waived,  deferred,  or  modified  for 
entire  categories  of  dischargers  if  the 
adverse  environmental  Impacts  will  be 
minimal  or  nonexistent,  or  If  the  costs  are 
disproportionate . 

Both  recommendations  are  open  Invita- 
tions to  endless  administrative  debates  and 
lawsuits  to  define  "minimal  or  non-existent" 
Impacts  and  "disproportionate"  costs.  They 
would  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  day  when 
benefit-cost  ratios  and  water  quality  stand- 
ards were  the  prime  considerations,  public 


and  ecological  health  be  damned.  And  in 
recommending  changes  In  the  1977  require- 
ments, the  commission  went  far  beyond  its 
mandate,  for  It  was  directed  to  study  the 
Impacts  of  the  1983  goal  and  requiremento, 
not  the  1977  requirements. 

The  1983  Goal  and  Deadlines.  The  com- 
mission recommended  that  Congress  keep 
the  flshable-swlmmable  goal  In  the  law.  But 
It  also  recommended  that  Congress  postpone 
the  1983  deadline  up  to  10  years.  In  the  In- 
terim, It  recommended  that  treatment  tech- 
nology more  advanced  than  the  1977  require- 
ments be  used  only  where  necessary  to 
achieve  water  quality  standards.  And  It  rec- 
ommended that  uniform  application  of  the 
second  round  of  national  standards  be  put 
off  until  another  commission  studies  the 
problem  and  reports  to  Congress. 

To  support  the  recommendation,  the  com- 
mission said:  "Significant  progress  toward 
achieving  the  Interim  water  goal  [flshable- 
swlmmable  by  1983)  will  result  from  the  uni- 
form application  of  the  1977  requirements 
for  point  sources.  Applying  the  1933  point 
source  requirements,  and  eliminating  the 
discharge  of  pollutants,  will  have  marginal 
Impacts  on  water  quality."  Also,  said  the 
commission,  "considerable  evidence  accu- 
mulated by  the  commission  suggests  that 
meeting  the  1977  requirements  may.  In  many 
cases,  produce  the  desired  water  quality." 

The  problem :  There  Is  little  or  no  evidence 
in  the  commission  report.  In  the  commission 
staff's  report,  or  In  the  backup  technical 
volume  produced  by  the  staff  to  support 
these  sweeping  contentions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  staff  report  and  technical  volume  con- 
tain considerable  evidence  to  refute  the  com- 
mission's claims.  One  example:  The  commis- 
sion contracted  for  a  series  of  studies  to 
develop  its  assessm.ent  of  water  quality  after 
the  1977  requirements  are  met.  Said  the  tech- 
nical volume  In  describing  the  studies;  "A 
limited  number  of  the  modeling  analyses  ful- 
fill the  commission's  requirements  and  can  be 
employed  as  Input  to  develop  a  national  as- 
sessment; the  majority  of  the  studies,  how- 
ever, are  marginal  or  inadequate  for  com- 
mission needs." 

Toxic  Pollutants.  The  1972  law  says  that 
"It  Is  the  national  policy  that  the  discharge 
of  toxic  pollutants  In  toxic  amounts  be  pro- 
hibited." While  EPA's  Implementation  of  the 
toxic  control  provisions  of  the  act  has  been 
abysmal,  the  commission  was  not  asked  by 
Congress  to  study  the  toxic  Issue  or  to  sug- 
gest changes.  Nevertheless  the  commission 
offered  this  recommendation:  "Where  pos- 
sible, toxic  pollutants  In  toxic  concentrations 
shall  be  controlled  in  applicable  effluent  limi- 
tations and  permits"  no  later  than  October  1, 
1980. 

With  the  words  "where  possible,"  the  com- 
mission apparently  would  throw  out  the  1972 
law's  flat  prohibition  on  the  discharge  of 
toxic  pollutants  In  toxic  amounts.  Instead, 
the  commission  Implies  that  a  cost-benefit 
test  should  be  used — that  discharges  of  toxic 
amounts  should  be  allowed  if  It  is  not  tech- 
nologically or  economically  possible  to  pre- 
vent them. 

The  1985  Zero-Discharge  Goal.  The  com- 
mission recommended  that  Congress  "rede- 
fine the  goal  of  the  elimination  of  discharge 
of  pollutants  by  1985  to  stress  conservation 
and  reuse  of  resources."  To  justify  that  rec- 
ommendation, the  commission  said:  "The 
real  intent"  and  "the  real  objective"  of  the 
1975  goal  "Is  to  move  the  nation  rapidly  to- 
ward conservation  and  reuse  of  all  re- 
sources." 

Most  rational  people  support  conservation 
and  reuse  of  resources.  This  Is  not  at  issue. 
What  is  at  issue  is  this:  There  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  in  the  1972  law,  in  the 
commission  report,  or  in  the  commission 
staff  report  to  support  the  commission's  In- 
terpretation of  the  real  objective  and  intent 
of  the  1975  zero-discharge  goal.  Moreover,  the 
gratuitous  recommendations  to  redefine  the 
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1985  goal  out  of  existence  exceeds  the  man- 
date Congress  gave  the  commission. 

In  sum,  the  commission  said  Its  recom- 
mendations were  Intended  to  "maintain  the 
Impetus  and  direction  of  Public  Law  92-500 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  nations  waters  " 
and  to  "minimize  adverse  economic  and  social 
effects."  On  the  contrary,  the  commission's 
major  recommendations  would  emasculate 
the  1972  law. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  commission  recom- 
mended that  uniform  application  of  the  sec- 
ond round  of  national  discharge  standards  be 
put  off  until  a  second  commission  studies 
the  problem  and  reports  to  Congress  by  1985. 
The  record  of  the  first  commission  argues 
against  that  recommendation. 

The  first  commission  produced  a  lengthy 
staff  report  that,  despite  some  weaknesses 
and  omissions,  at  least  contributes  to  public 
understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
water  pollution  control.  But  after  two  and 
one-half  years'  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
$17  mllllcn  of  taxpayers'  funds.  Congress  and 
the  public  deserved  better  than  a  report  that 
could  have  been  written  In  one  week  by 
someone  out  to  scuttle  the  1972  law. 

Moreover,  the  workability  of  a  15-member 
commission,  10  of  them  members  of  Con- 
gress, Is  highly  questionable.  Aside  from  com- 
ing to  the  commission  with  preconceived 
Ideas  based  on  positions  they  may  have  taken 
on  the  very  legislation  they  must  then  study, 
members  of  Congress  simply  do  not  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  careful  deliberation  of  a 
two-Inch -thick  staff  draft  report  and  another 
two-inch-thick  technical  volume  compiled 
by  the  staff. 

And  Senator  Howard  M.  Baker,  Jr.  (R- 
Tenn.),  one  of  the  commission  members, 
raised  another  argument  In  his  separate 
views  on  the  report.  He  said,  "Future  com- 
missions ought  not  to  (sic)  have  congres- 
sional members."  He  explained  that  "the 
concept  of  the  statutory  commission  would 
be  better  served  by  preserving  to  it  the  role 
of  policy  recommendation  and  to  Congress 
the  role  of  legislative  design,  separately." 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  commission 
created  by  the  1972  act  Is  Itself  noteworthy. 
The  bin  originally  passed  by  the  Sennte  did 
not  call  for  the  creation  of  a  study  commis- 
sion. The  bill  originally  passed  by  the  House 
contained  a  provision  requiring  the  National 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engineering  to 
study  the  economic,  social,  environmental, 
and  technological  Impacts  of  achieving  or 
not  achieving  effluent  limits  based  on  "best 
available"  technology.  The  House  version 
would  have  delayed  application  of  "best 
available"  technology  until  the  study  report 
was  In  and  until  Congress  passed  a  law  so 
sjjecifylng  after  the  report  was  in. 

The  conference  committee  compromised  on 
a  15-member  commission  containing  five 
public,  five  Senate,  and  five  House  members — 
instead  of  a  study  by  the  prestigious  and 
reputable  national  academies.  A  poor  com- 
promise. In  retrospect — Marvin  Zeldin. 

(Note. — Mr.  Zeldin  Is  a  freelance  writer 
living  In  the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  His  work 
on  a  variety  of  natural  resource  topics  ap- 
pears regularly  In  a  number  of  national 
magazines.) 


WITHHOLDING    OF    NATURAL    GAS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  it  has  taken  a  severe  shortage  of 
natural  gas  to  convince  some  people  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  natural  gas  short- 
age. In  the  wake  of  this  realization,  we 
have  seen  many  constructive  steps  taken 
Including  volimtary  conservation  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  deregu- 
lation through  the  passage  of  the  Emer- 
gency Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977. 


In  the  final  analysis,  it  will  only  be 
through  these  two  methods — conserva- 
tion and  deregulation — that  we  will  see 
an  end  to  the  disruptive  natural  gas  cur- 
tailments and  shortfalls  which  caused  so 
much  hardship  this  winter.  Accordingly, 
Senator  Pearson  and  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  that  accomplishes  these  twin  goals 
by  phasing  out  the  regulation  of  new  gas 
and  converting  many  wasteful  boiler  fuel 
users  of  natural  gas. 

But,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  these  ef- 
forts and  other  efiforts  to  forge  a  national 
energy  policy  may  be  harmed  by  the 
tired  old  accusation  that  gulf  coast  off- 
shore producers  of  natural  gas  have  con- 
spired to  withhold  gas  from  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  investigations  will  slowly  reach  the 
same  conclusions  other  studies  have 
reached;  namely,  that  economic  and 
technical  considerations  when  added  to 
the  bare  statistics  show  that  there  has 
been  no  illegal  withholding  of  natural 
gas. 

In  fact.  President  Carter  has  person- 
ally stated  his  own  sympathy  with  the 
actions  of  energy-producing  company  ex- 
ecutives v/ho  decide  not  to  sell  to  the 
interstate  market. 

However,  while  we  wait  for  another 
report,  the  loss  in  terms  of  drlay  in  our 
efforts  to  deregulate  and  conserve  gas 
will  be  great. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  there  is  a 
deplorable,  hypocritical,  parochial  brand 
of  withholding  that  is  growing  all  the 
more  prevalent  in  the  national  energy 
policy  debate.  The  type  of  withholding 
I  am  talking  about  occurs  when  eastern 
and  midwestern  politicians  refuse  to  al- 
low production  of  fossil  fuels  found  with- 
in their  jurisdiction,  while  at  the  same 
time  accusing  gulf  coast  producers,  who 
have  supplied  the  United  States  with  35 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  of  with- 
holding their  product. 

We  know  of  many  areas  in  the  East 
and  Midwest  where  there  are  natural  gas 
and  coal  reserves  that  are  not  being  pro- 
duced and  supplied  to  the  American 
people  during  this,  the  coldest  winter 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

For  example,  until  the  crisis  this  year, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  blocked 
efforts  to  drill  for  gas  on  the  U.S.  side  of 
Lake  Erie  even  though  Canada  had  been 
drilling  on  her  side  for  years.  There  is  an 
estimated  600  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  under  Lake  Erie,  but  until  the  short- 
ages this  year,  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  refused  to  allow  drilling  in  the 
lake. 

Politicians  and  other  east  coast  resi- 
dents reflected  a  similar  shortsightedness 
when  they  went  to  court  and  were  able  to 
block  development  of  an  estimated  1 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  1.4 
billion  barrels  of  oil  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean's  Baltimore  Canyon.  Delay  in  the 
development  of  this  area  and  the  result- 
ing increase  in  oil  imports  will  put  added 
pressures  on  the  domestic  problems  of  in- 
flation and  unemployment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar 
order  by  this  district  judge  on  the  same 
issue  prior  to  the  lease  sale  in  August 
1976  was  overturned  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. In  addition,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  affirmed  that  deci- 


sion of  the  court  of  appeals.  Because  of 
the  track  record  of  this  particular  judge, 
I  have  asked  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment immediately  appeal  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  neither  fair  nor 
rational  for  people  to  come  in  and  drill 
off  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts  and 
then  block  efforts  to  drill  off  their  own 
coast. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  rational  for  them 
to  get  their  gas  at  a  low,  subsidized  price 
while  the  people  of  Texas  and  other  pro- 
ducing States  pay  for  virtually  all  of  the 
natural  gas  exploration  that  is  being 
done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  inequity  is  further 
aggravated  when  Federal  Government 
regulation  prevents  full  utilization  of 
coal  and  natural  gas  located  precisely 
where  the  need  is.  For  example,  there 
are  1.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
in  proven  reserves  in  Ohio  that  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  develop  because 
of  Federal  regulation  of  natural  gas.  The 
reserves  are  held  by  utility  companies 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

This  unfortunate  irony  is  vividly 
summed  up  by  the  actual  case  of  a 
mother  and  her  retarded  son  living  atop 
a  huge  coal  deposit  in  Pennsylvania  but 
fre-zing  because  th?y  lacked  oil  for  the 
furnace. 

Mr.  President,  this  winter  politicians 
and  Judges  have  sat  on  huge  deposits 
of  fossil  fuels,  while  their  constituents 
have  frozen.  These  pohticians  from  the 
E2st  and  the  Midwest  and  the  West  who 
are  now  charging  that  natural  gas  is 
being  deliberately  held  off  the  market 
remind  me  of  the  youth  who  killed  his 
parents  and  then  demanded  mercy  be- 
cause he  was  an  orphan. 

The  fact  is  that  the  same  politicians 
are  withliolding  natural  gas  and  coal 
either  through  court  suits  or  executive 
actions  or  through  their  continued  sup- 
port of  a  misguided  Government  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  It  amounts  to  the 
same  situation,  the  Northeast  is  with- 
holding energy  from  this  country. 


A  RESPONSE  FROM  ICF,  INC. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
hearing  held  on  the  surface  mining  bill 
(S.  7)  on  February  7,  certain  questions 
were  raised  about  a  report  entitled  "En- 
ergy and  Economic  Impacts  of  H.R. 
13950."  These  questions  focused  on  the 
differences  in  the  coal  production  loss 
estimates  calculated  from  the  alluvial 
valley  floor  provisions  of  H.R.  13950,  be- 
tween the  initial  ICF  draft  report  dated 
January  24  and  the  final  draft  report 
dated  February  1,  1977. 

On  February  9,  I  asked  for  the  ICF 
Corp.  to  explain  these  differences.  They 
responded  to  my  request  on  February  18. 
I  believe  their  response  completely  clari- 
fies the  situation.  In  view  of  the  wide  In- 
terest in  and  discussion  of  the  questions, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  ICF  and  their  response  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators and  other  interested  persons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  Don  Klein, 
ICF.  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    Mr.    Klein:    On    7 
during  a  hearing  held  by  the 
on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Pueli 
Surface  Mining  Control  and 
of  1977,  Senator  Hatch  raised 
tlons  about   a  report  entitled 
Economic  Impacts  of  H.R.  13950 
submitted  by  ICP,  Inc.,  to  the 
Environmental    Quality    and 
mental    Protection   Agency 
No.  EQ6AC016. 

Senator   Hatch   referred   to 
the  coal  production  loss  estlmat^ 
from   the   alluvial   valley  floor 
H.R.  13950,  between  the  Initial 
port  dated   24  January  and  thi 
report  dated  1  February,  1977. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If 
plain  what  the  differences  are 
changed  the  estimates  In  the 
Did   any  employee  of  the 
meat  direct  ICF  to  change  thd 
Your  response  will  be  Inserted 
Ing  record. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lee 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  or 
Materials  and  Fuels. 


D.C.. 

Februiry  9.  1977. 
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ICPJ  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.  Februai\i  18,  1977. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
terials,    and    Fuels, 
ergy    and    Natural    Resourdps 
Seriate  Office  Building,  Wast^gton 
Dear    Senator    Metcalf:     Mr 

Klein,  Project  Manager  of  our 

reclamation  study,  has  given  me 

concerning  our  draft  report  (of 

1977  and  February  1.  1977)  entitled 

and  Economic  Impacts  of  HJl 

mltted    to    the    Council    on 

Quality  and  the  Environmental    Protection 

Agency  under  Contract  No.  EQ6A<;016.  He  did 

so  because  I  am  the  ICF  Dlrectcr  in  charge 

of  thU  study. 

GENERAL    COMMENTS 

As  I  am  sure  you  understand 
mon    practice   for   government 
solicit  comments  on  draft 
by  contractors.  This  review  ^ 
mon  In  academia  and  most 
search   efforts   as  well.  We  think 
good  procedure  because  It  gives 
prepare  the  reports  (like  ourselves 
eflt  of  experience  and  expertise  .. 
available  In  any  one  organization 
come  such   reviews   because 
help  to  Improve  the  quality  of  . 

This  practice  was  followed  for 
cf  the  impacts  of  HJl.  13950.  Th 
the  January  24  draft  was  to  solid ; 

from  our  clients  and  other   

professionals.   Of   the   numerous 
received,    most    were    obviously 
thoughtful  and  careful  review, 
ered    each    comment    carefully 
Judged  the  comment  was  not  sotnd 
tempted  to  refine  our  report 
When  we  Judged  the  comment 
we  made  no  changes.  In  no  Instaice 
compromise  made  to  the  analytic  al 
of  our  report  In  order  to  effect 
would      appear     politically 
changes  were  made  which  woul< 
conceal  substantive  point.';.  No  , 
previously-analyzed    Issues    were 
changes  were  made  which  woulfc 
partisan  tone  (either  for  or  _„. 
discussion.  It  was  we  (and  not 

who  determined  whether  and 

respond  to  each  specific  comment 

Given  that  this  was  the  procedi^e 
followed  and  that  this  procedure 
practice,   we  were  surprised   and 
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that  questions  concerning  differences  be- 
tween our  January  24  and  February  1  drafts 
were  raised  during  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  February  7th.  This  we  consider  an 
extremely  Important  matter  because  we  un- 
derstand the  tone  of  these  questions  re- 
flected adversely  on  our  professional  In- 
tegrity. Accordingly,  we  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  the  points  raised  In 
your  letter. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  February  1  draft 
Is  superior  to  the  January  24  draft  because 
we  were  able  to  refine  the  earlier  draft  In  re- 
sponse to  numerous  thoughtful  comments. 
Hence,  we  would  characterize  our  report  as 
having  been  "refined"  or  "changed  for  the 
better"  but  not  as  having  been  "tampered 
with"  or  "laundered." 

Further,  please  note  that  Tione  of  the  sum- 
mary findings  and/or  conclusions  changed 
between  the  two  drafts.  The  changes  were 
limited  to  refining  a  portion  of  two  sets  of 
numerical  estimates  (in  each  report  we  sug- 
gested that  specific  numbers  should  not  be 
given  undue  emphasis)  and  to  making 
numerous  editorial  changes. 

On  February  10,  1977,  we  prepared  a 
memorandum  for  our  clients  (CEQ  and  EPA) 
which  details  the  modifications  we  made  be- 
tween the  Interagency  review  version  of 
January  24,  1977  and  the  Draft  Pinal  Report 
released  February  1,  1977.  A  copy  of  this 
memorandum  Is  attached.  Further,  please 
note  that  the  February  document  Is  also  a 
drift,  and  the  analysis  Is  still  proceeding. 

Below,  we  respond  to  specific  points  raised 
In  your  letter. 

ALLUVIAL   VALLEY  FLOOR    PROVISIONS 

You  asked  us  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  draft  reports  in  the  coal  pro- 
duction loss  estimates  associated  with  the 
alluvial  valley  floor  provisions  of  H.R.  13950. 

The  alluvial  valley  floor  production  Im- 
pacts estimated  under  the  low  and  moderate 
production  Impact  scenarios  were  not 
changed.  Further,  the  reserve  base  Impacts 
were  not  changed.  The  changes  were  con- 
flned  to  the  "worst  case"  or  "high  Impact" 
production  estimate. 

The  "worst  case"  estimates  for  the  alluvial 
valley  floor  provisions  of  the  January  24  draft 
were  retltled  as  "high  impact"  estimates  in 
the  February  1  draft.  This  change  was  made 
for  two  reasons.  First,  It  was  argued  by  some 
that  "worst  case"  Implied  that  we  oppased 
such  an  outcome;  whereas  others  might  see 
such  an  outcome  as  desirable.  In  keeping 
with  an  apolitical  approach,  this  term  was 
changed  to  a  more  neutral  "high  production 
impact." 

Second.  It  was  argued  by  some  that  our 
worst  case  estimate  was  the  most  extreme 
case  imaginable — that  every  mine  having  al- 
luvial valley  floors  within  the  lease  area 
would  be  Impacted.  These  reviewers  were 
concerned  that  we  were  biasing  our  findings 
by  using  such  an  extreme  case.  We  responded 
to  this  argument  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
Joint  probability  of  every  such  mine  being 
Impacted  is  extremely  low.  A  "high  Impact" 
estimate  need  not  Include  the  most  extreme 
case  Imaginable,  but  can  reflect  reasonable 
probability  Judgments. 

In  the  Interagency  review  draft  of  January 
24,  the  "worst  case"  production  Impact  was 
estimated  by  assuming  that  all  new  produc- 
tion capacity  from  mines  having  any  al- 
luvial valley  floor  area  within  the  lease  tract 
would  be  Impacted  (delayed,  revised,  or  cur- 
tailed). This  assumption  had  the  effect  of 
Impacting  about  70  percent  of  now  western 
production  and  existing  Montana  production. 
Based  upon  comments  generated  during  the 
Interagency  review  and  a  re-examhiatlon  of 
our  Interviews  with  western  coal  producers 
(fully  documented  in  Appendix  F),  we  de- 
cided to  modify  this  assumption  for  the  high 
production  Impact  estimates  In  the  Febru- 
ary 1  Draft  Final  Report. 

Some  of  the  comments  from  Interagency 


reviewers  and  the  producers  noted  that  many 
of  the  new  mine  sites  would  not  likely  en- 
counter permitting  problems  because  the 
mine  a)  would  be  far  removed  from  the 
valley  floor  (e.g.,  where  a  ridge  might  sep- 
arate the  mine  from  the  area  where  the  lease 
tract  overlapped  an  alluvial  valley),  b)  would 
have  negligible  Impact,  and/or  c)  would  af- 
fect an  alluvial  valley  floor  which  was  of  poor 
water  quality  or  otherwise  unproductive.  For 
reasons  such  as  these,  our  moderate  impact 
estimates  are  about  15  percent  of  planned 
production  from  mines  having  alluvial  valley 
floors  In  the  least  tract.  Importantly,  It  Is  the 
moderate  Impact  scenario  that  reflects  (1) 
what  we  believe  would  happen  If  the  bill  were 
interpreted  In  a  manner  we  believe  is  con- 
sistent with  the  apparent  Intent  (as  reflected 
In  the  statutory  language  or  Committee  Re- 
port), and  (2)  our  best  Judgments  based 
upon  existing  data. 

Accordingly,  It  was  reasonably  clear  that  a 
high  Impact  estimate  should  be  greater  than 
the  moderate  Impact  estimates  but  less  than 
one  hundred  percent  of  production  from  all 
mines  having  alluvial  valley  floors  within 
the  lease  tract.  However,  we  had  essentially 
no  data  to  indicate  where  within  these 
bounds  the  high  estimate  should  fall.  For  the 
February  1  report,  we  assumed  that  one-half 
of  such  production  would  be  impacted.  The 
effect  of  this  revised  assumption  was  to  re- 
duce the  high  production  Impact  scenario 
by  one-half.  In  aU  cases,  the  data  (and  lack 
thereof)  and  assumptions  are  fully  docu- 
mented In  the  report. 

Due  to  the  substantial  uncertainties  asso- 
ciated with  estimating  these  impacts,  we 
believe  that  no  undue  emphasis  should  be 
attached  to  any  specific  number  or  set  of 
numbers.  This  was  noted  In  the  second  para- 
graph on  page  one  of  our  report : 

"In  several  parts  of  this  analysis,  com- 
plete and  accurate  data  did  not  exist.  Fur- 
ther, the  methodologies  developed  were  often 
only  approximate  In  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  rendered.  Accordingly,  the  findings 
of  this  analysis  should  be  interpreted:  no 
undue  weight  should  be  given  to  any  par- 
ticular number." 

In  the  case  of  the  alluvial  valley  floor  pro- 
visions, the  point  being  made  was  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  potential  Impacts  (asso- 
ciated with  both  data  uncertainty  and  vary- 
ing Interpretations  of  the  language  of  the 
bill)  ranging  from  zero  to  some  very  large 
numbers.  This  point  did  not  change  at  all 
between  the  Interagency  review  of  January 
24  and  the  Draft  Final  Report  of  February  1, 
1977. 

REPORT    PREPARATION    RESPONSIBILITIES 

You  asked :  "Did  any  employee  of  the  fed- 
eral government  direct  ICF  to  change  the 
estimates?" 

No.  All  changes  were  made  by  ICF,  and 
all  were  authorized  by  myself  as  Director  of 
the  study.  Indeed,  even  if  we  had  received 
such  direction,  our  professional  ethics  would 
have  precluded  us  from  following  such  direc- 
tion. If  It  would  have  meant  our  reporting 
an  analytic  finding  that  did  not  represent 
our  best  Judgment. 

In  some  cases,  reviewers  took  the  trouble 
to  suggest  spectflo  language  changes.  When 
we  agreed  with  the  thrust  of  the  comment, 
we  considered  Including  the  soeclfic  lan- 
guage. In  most  cases,  we  edited  the  sugges- 
tions prior  to  Inclusion  In  the  report.  In  those 
Instances  where  we  Judged  that  the  review 
comments  did  not  contribute  to  the  sub- 
stance and/or  appeared  to  be  political  at 
the  expense  of  the  analytical  Integrity,  such 
comments  were  rejected.  The  final  version  of 
the  draft  report  was  edited  exclusively  by 
ICF  and  represents  our  best  effort  and  judg- 
ments as  of  the  date  of  the  report. 

Numerous  changes  were  made  between  the 
January  24  interagency  review  version  and 
the  February  i  Draft  Final  Report,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  we  considered  to  be   valid 
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reviewer  comments  as  well  as  continuing 
analysis  by  ICP.  As  detailed  In  the  attached 
memorandum,  there  were  essentially  three 
types  of  changes  made : 

(1)  text  changes.  In  order  to  Improve 
readability  and  clarity,  and  to  Impart  a  more 
neutral  tone  to  the  analysis, 

(2)  the  alluvial  valley  fioor  high  produc- 
tion Impact  scenario,  where  all  data  and  as- 
sumptions are  fully  documented,  and 

(3)  the  reserve  base  Impacts  of  the  sur- 
face owner  protection  provisions,  where  all 
data  and  assumptions  are  fully  documented. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  throughout 
our  study  we  have  fully  documented  the 
data  and  assumptions  underlying  the  Im- 
pact estimates.  Thus,  any  changes  in  impact 
estimates  can  be  related  directly  to  changes 
in  underlying  assumptions,  where  such 
changes  are  based  upon  what  we  consider  to 
be  analytically  sound  Judgments. 

The  Draft  Final  Report  which  we  sub- 
mitted on  February  1,  1977  represents  our 
best  analjrtlcal  Judgments  at  this  time.  Still 
we  must  note  that  it  is  a  draft  report,  and  Is 
subject  to  further  modification  as  addi- 
tional reviewer  comments  are  received. 
Should  new  evidence  be  presented  which 
convinces  us  that  further  modifications  are 
warranted,  further  modifications  will  be 
made  and  the  assumptions  clearly  docu- 
mented. As  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  re- 
port. 

"This  draft  Is  being  distributed  for  pur- 
poses of  review  and  comment.  Further  work 
is  being  conducted.  Refinements  are  under- 
way. Constructive  comments  are  welcomed." 
***** 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  your  questions.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  further  questions  you  might 
have. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  HoFF  Stauffer,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ICP,  Inc., 
Washington.   D.C.   February   10,   1977. 
Memorandum 
To:   Barry  R.  Flamm   (CEQ);   James  Speyer 

(EPA). 
Prom:  C.  Hoff  Stauffer,  Jr.;  Daniel  E.  Klein. 
Subject:    "Energy  and  Economic  Impact  of 
US..  13950." 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  regarding  modifica- 
tions to  our  report  between  the  Draft  Final 
Report  released  on  February  I,  1977,  and  the 
Interagency  review  version  of  January  24, 
1977.  Some  of  the  differences  have  been 
noted  during  both  the  Senate  hearings  on 
S.  7  (February  7,  1977)  and  the  House  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2  (February  8,  1977).  On  these 
occasions  an  inference  was  made  that  such 
changes  could  have  been  due  to  political  con- 
siderations rather  than  analytical  Judgments. 
In  this  memorandum  we  would  like  to  fully 
resolve  any  confusion  which  may  have  arisen. 

We  wisli  to  strongly  emphasize  that  In  no 
Instance  in  our  Draft  Final  Report  (or  in  any 
prellmln.iry  drafts  and/or  memoranda)  was 
any  compromise  nxade  to  the  analytical  in- 
tegrity in  order  to  effect  findings  which 
would  appear  politically  desirable.  The  Draft 
Pinal  Report  of  February  1  repre-euts  our 
very  best  analytical  Judgments  at  that  point 
in  time,  just  as  any  earlier  drafts  and/or 
memoranaa  represented  our  best  Judgments 
at  earlier  points  in  time.  Hence,  changes  over 
time  represent  what  we  consider  to  be  im- 
provements In  methodology,  data,  and/or 
assiimptlons,  and  In  no  way  represent  analyt- 
ical compromises  made  for  political  conven- 
ience. 

Throughout  our  study  we  have  fully  doc- 
umented the  data  and  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  Impact  estimates.  Thus,  any  changes 
in  Impact  estimates  can  be  related  directly 
to  changes  in  underlying  assumptions,  where 
such  changes  are  based  upon  what  we  con- 


sider to  be  analytically  sound  Judgments  and 
are  fully  documented.  Any  textual  changes 
relate  directly  to  efforts  to  (a)  Improve  clar- 
ity, (b)  improve  readability,  or  (c)  Impart 
a  more  neutral  tone  to  the  document,  since 
our  study  does  not  represent  an  advocacy 
document  but  rather  an  analysis. 

The  following  sections  will  expand  upon 
these  points  and  detail  the  changes  in  par- 
ticular Impact  estimates  which  have  been 
noted  In  previous  discussions.  The  first  sec- 
tion will  be  a  general  discussion  of  ICF's  ap- 
proach in  developing  a  Draft  Final  Report. 
This  Is  followed  by  a  detailed  explanation  of 
changes  found  between  the  Interagency  re- 
view version  of  January  24,  1977  and  the 
Draft  Final  Report  released  on  February  1, 
1977. 

CENKRAL    COMMENTS 

Since  ICF  began  Its  analysis  of  HJl.  13950, 
our  approach  has  been  one  which  has 
stressed  cooperation  with  numerous  and 
diverse  Interest  groups,  t.oth  in  and  out  of 
government.  This  analysis  has  proven  to  be 
quite  complex;  since  our  own  resources  are 
limited,  we  nave  welcomed  valid  Inputs  from 
all  who  were  willing  to  contribute.  The  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  the  scllcltation  of  advire 
has  been  the  use  of  draft  reports  and  mem- 
cranda.  These  reflected  our  best  judgments 
and  knowledge  at  the  time.  By  virtue  ot"  tJie 
extecsive  cooperation  and  thoughtful  com- 
ments we  received  from  others,  we  were  often 
able  to  make  what  we  considered  analytical 
Improvements  in  subsequent  drafts.  In  those 
Instances  where  we  felt  that  the  reveiw  com- 
ments did  not  contribute  to  the  substance 
and/or  appeared  to  be  political  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  analytical  Integrity,  such  com- 
ments were  rejected. 

In  keeping  with  this  approach,  we  pre- 
pared preliminary  copies  dated  Jani;ary  24, 
1977  for  the  purpose  of  interagency  reveiw. 
This  wa.s  done  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
several  agencies  (CEQ,  EPA,  PEA.  BOM.  DOI, 
OMB,  TVA)  to  review  and  comment  prior  to 
the  release  of  our  Draft  Final  Report  of 
February  1,  1977.  It  was  never  intended  that 
the  Interagency  review  version  of  January  24 
be  the  version  submitted  as  our  Draft  Final 
Report  under  the  terms  cf  our  contract.  In 
fact,  we  at  ICF  were  making  several  minor 
changes  concurrent  with  the  interarrency 
review.  Due  to  the  high  level  of  cooperation 
from  these  agencies,  we  were  able  to  make 
what  we  consider  to  be  analytically  sound 
modifications  and  editorial  improvements. 
Any  sugger.tions  which  would  have  com- 
promised the  analytical  integrity  to  achieve 
politically  cieslrabfo  findings  were  rejected, 
as  were  any  other  suggestions  we  Judged  to 
be  unsound. 

Accordingly,  the  Draft  Final  Report  which 
we  submitted  on  Februa'7  1,  1977  represents 
oar  best  analytical  jtidcments  at  thi.";  time. 
Still,  w^e  must  note  that  it  is  a  draft  report. 
ard  is  subject  to  further  modification  as 
additional  revelwer  comments  are  received. 
As  stated  in  the  Preface  to  tiie  report, 

"This  draft  is  being  dlstribuetd  for  pur- 
poses of  review  and  comment.  Further  work 
is  belig  conducted.  Refirements  are  under- 
way. Constructive  comments  are  welcomed." 

CHANGES    IN    TEXT 

Some  questions  have  arisen  regarding  tex- 
tual changes  which  have  occurred  between 
versior.s  leading  up  to  the  Draft  Final  Re- 
port of  February  1,  1977.  The  concern  was 
that  these  changes  were  made  in  an  effort 
to  distort  or  conceal  substantive  points 
developed  in  earlier  versions.  These  concerns 
are  unfounded. 

Before  describing  the  changes,  it  is  useful 
to  note  types  of  changes  which  were  net 
made.  No  changes  were  made  which  would 
distort  or  conceal  substantive  points.  No 
omissions  of  previously-analyzed  Issues  were 
made.  No  changes  were  made  which  would 
impart  a  partisan  tone  (either  for  or  against) 
to  the  discussion. 


The  text  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Draft  Final  Report  can  be  cateogrlzed 
In  three  basic  types : 

(1)  Readability.  Several  minor  changes 
were  made  throughout  the  report  to  re- 
phrase sentences  and  paragraphs  In  an  effort 
to  Improve  readability  and  facilitate  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  more  difficult  points. 

(2)  Clarity.  Several  additions  were  made  in 
the  Draft  Final  Report  to  expand  upon  the 
assumptions,  methodologies,  and  findings. 
Most  of  these  additions  were  made  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  raised  during  the  review 
process,  and  include  footnotes,  supplemen- 
tary descriptors,  and  sdditlonal  caveats 
where  necessary. 

(3)  Tone.  Throughout  this  study  we  have 
attempted  to  present  an  impartial  and  fac- 
tual analysis.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our  In- 
structions to  develop  Impact  estimates  and 
not  an  advocacy  document.  We  have  re- 
frained from  expressing  Judgments  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  or  to  what  preferred 
legislation  might  read,  and  have  limited  our 
analysis  to  the  impacts  of  H.R.  13950  as  re- 
ported August  31,  1976.  Although  we  have 
tried  to  present  our  analysis  in  neutral  terms, 
we  have  been  made  aware  of  several  In- 
stances in  which  the  phrasing  could  possibly 
suggest  a  bias  either  for  or  against  the  bill. 
To  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  taken 
any  advocacy  position,  alternative  wordings 
were  sought  which  would  not  suggest  a  bias 
while  still  retaining  the  substantive  value. 
We  did  not  make  such  tonal  changes  when 
the  result  would  have  been  a  dlminuatlon  of 
the  analytical  finding. 

Examples  of  such  text  changes  which  are 
particularly  noteworthy  are  the  first  two 
major  conclusions  in  the  Executive  Sum- 
mary of  the  Draft  Pinal  Report.  These  para- 
graphs do  not  add  any  new  material  to  the 
section,  but  seek  to  highlight  the  major  con- 
c!u.slons  which  follow.  In  the  Interagency 
review  version  of  January  24,  these  two  para- 
graphs were  combined.  While  the  first  part 
(relating  to  Impacts  which  were  not  great) 
remained  the  same,  the  second  part  (relating 
to  non-cost  Impacts  and  varying  interpreta- 
tions) was  made  less  specific  In  the  Draft 
Final  Report.  During  the  Interagency  review. 
it  was  suggested  that  this  paragraph  was 
combining  general  findings  with  specific 
points,  and  that  Insufficient  detail  had  yet 
been  presented  which  would  make  these 
specific  points  meaningful.  Further,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  original  wording  implied 
that  these  were  the  only  Impacts,  where  In 
fact  there  were  several  more.  In  response  to 
what  we  considered  to  be  valid  criticism,  we 
reworded  this  to  read  as  two  general  conclu- 
sions. We  note  that  all  of  the  specific  Issues 
raised  are  still  raised  In  detail  In  the  Sum- 
mary, and  all  are  analyzed  In  full  in  the  body 
of  the  report. 

ALLUVIAL     VALLEV     FLOORS — HIGH     PRODUCTION 
IMPACT    SCENAalO 

Between  the  interagency  review  version  of 
Jmuary  24  and  the  February  1  Draft  Final 
Report,  the  as.<;umptlonE  used  to  develop  the 
high  production  Impact  scenario  for  alluvial 
valley  floors  were  modified.  Whereas  In  the 
Interagency  review  version  the  assumption 
was  made  that  any  lease  area  containing 
alluvial  valley  floors  would  be  impacted,  the 
Dralt  Final  Report  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  these  sites  would  be  Im.pacted 
under  a  reasonable  high  Impact  scenario.  The 
effect  of  this  change  in  assumption.?  was  to 
reduce  the  high  production  Impact  estimates 
to  approximately  one-half  of  those  estimated 
in  the  interagency  review  version. 

The  assumptions  tised  In  developing  these 
estimates  are  fully  documented  In  the 
analysis,  and  are  summarized  in  the  Execu- 
tive Summary.  The  scenario  specification 
used  in  the  Interagency  review  version  of 
January  24  is  as  follows  [underlining  added)  : 

"A  worst-case  production  impact  Is  based 
upon  very  stringent  interpretations  of  Im- 
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Further,     It    la     assximed 
Montana  production   could   be 
the  same  proportion,  since  onl^ 
acreage  is  permitted  at  a  time 
assumptions  in  conjunction  with 
production  forecast  developed  In 
the    worst-case    Impacts    are 
follows : 

WORST-CASE  IMPACT 

[Million  tonsi 


existing 

Impacted   In 

one  year's 

Using  these 

the  surface 

Chapter  III. 

developed    as 


Year 


Colorada    Montana 


North 
Dakota 


1977. 
197g. 
1979. 
19«0. 
1981. 
1932. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


0.7 
1.3 
2.4 
3.7 
4.7 
6.1 
7.4 
9.0 
10.6 


21.4 
22.3 
24.0 
27.1 
29.6 
32.6 
35.9 
39.5 
43.4 


3.3 
4.5 
5.0 
6.3 
6.3 
7.3 
7.7 
8.2 
8.6 


w 


Note:  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  this  pro. 
shut  down,  the  potential  for  extensive  lit'gal  . 
which  could  in  turn  lead  to  substantial  shoi  t 
delays. 

Source:  Interagency  Review  version  of  Jaii  24,  1977,  pp.  F- 
34,  35. 
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percent  of  lease  tracts  containing  alluvial 
valley  floors  (Table  2)  is  used  as  an  initial 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  new  mines  which 
could  be  impacted.  At  this  starting  point,  this 
percentage  is  used  as  a  surrogate  measure 
to  indicate  those  mines  which  need  to  be 
concerned  with  potential  alluvial  valley  floor 
impacts.  However,  even  under  a  reasonable 
high  im-pact  scenario,  many  of  these  sites 
will  not  likely  have  permitting  problems 
vHth  respect  to  alluvial  valley  floor  provi- 
sions. Some  win  be  near  alluvial  valley  floors 
which  contain  poor  quality  water  or  are 
clearly  not  productive.  Others  will  be  lo- 
cated at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
alluvial  valley  floor  or  have  the  mining  area 
separated  from  the  valley  floors  by  ridges. 
Under  the  high  Impact  sr^enarlo,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  one-half  of  the  mine  sites  having 
alluvial  valley  floors  within  the  lease  boun- 
daries will  have  no  permitting  problems,  and 
that  the  rem.aining  one-half  could  be  sub- 
jected to  impacts  (delays,  mining  plan  revi- 
sions, production  cutbacks,  etc.).  In  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  It  Is  assumed 
that  new  mines  will  not  affect  alluvial  valley 
floors,  since  they  are  not  characteristics  of 
these  areas.  Thus,  the  percent  of  new  surface 
mine  production  which  could  be  impacted 
Is  assumed  to  be  as  follows : 
[In  percent) 

Near  A.^sumed 

alluvial        affected  by 
valley  floors     H.R.  13950 

Colorado   71  35 

Montana  65  32 

North   Dakota 91  45 

Wyoming 81  40 

Further,  it  Is  assumed  that  existing  Mon- 
tana production  could  be  Impacted  In  the 
same  proportion,  since  only  one  year's  acreage 
Is  permitted  at  a  time.  Using  these  assump- 
tions in  conjunction  with  the  surface  pro- 
duction forecast  developed  In  Chapter  HI,  the 
worst-case  impacts  are  developed  as  follows: 

HIGH-PRODUCTION  IMPACT 
(Million  tons! 


Year 


1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
19«1. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


Colorado 

Montana 

0.4 

10.6 

.6 

11.0 

1.2 

11.8 

1.8 

13.4 

2.3 

14.6 

3.0 

16. 
17. 

3.7 

4.4 

19.4 

5.2 

21.3 

North 
Dakota    Wyoming     Total 


1.6 

4.8 

17.4 

2.2 

11.3 

25.1 

2.5 

19.4 

34.9 

3.1 

28.6 

46.9 

3.4 

32.4 

52.7 

3.6 

45.3 

68.0 

3.8 

49.9 

75.1 

4.0 

63.4 

91.2 

4.3 

73.0 

103.8 

Note:  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  this  production  will  all  be 
shut  down,  the  potential  for  delays  are  quite  hirh,  which  could 
in  turn  lead  to  significant  short-term  praduction  losses. 

Source:  Draft  Final  Report,  Feb.  1,  1977,  p.  36-37. 

Several  points  are  worthy  of  note: 

The  production  impacts  estimated  for  the 
low  and  moderate  production  Impact  sce- 
narios remained  the  same  in  the  interagency 
review  version  and  the  Draft  Pinal  Report  of 
February  1.  Further,  the  reserve  ba.se  impacts 
remained  the  same  under  all  scenarios.  Im- 
portantly, it  Is  the  moderate  Impact  scenario 
that  reflects  (1)  what  we  believe  would  hap- 
pen if  the  bil  was  Interpreted  consistent  with 
the  apparent  Intent  (as  reflected  In  the  statu- 
tory language  or  Committee  Report) ,  and  (2) 
our  best  Judgments  based  upon  existing  data. 

In  estimating  production  Impacts  due  to 
the  alluvial  valley  floor  provisions,  the  term 
"production  Impact"  should  not  be  equated 
with  the  term  "production  losses".  As  clearly 
noted  in  the  summary  tables: 

"Production  Impacts,  as  used  here,  do  not 
necessarily  mean  production  losses;  delays 
and/or  mining  plan  revisions  are  alternative 
Impacts." 

The  term  "worst-case  production  impact" 
was  changed  to  "high  production  Impact"  in 


the  Draft  Pinal  Report  of  February  1,  1977, 
This  change  was  made  for  two  reasons.  First, 
It  was  calmed  by  some  that  "worst-case"  Im- 
plied that  we  opposed  such  an  outcome, 
whereas  others  might  see  such  an  outcome  as 
desirable.  In  keeping  with  an  apolitical  ap- 
proach, this  term  was  changed  to  a  more  neu- 
tral "high  production  Impact."  Second,  a 
worst-case  estimate  calls  for  the  most  ex- 
treme case  imaginable;  In  this  case,  the  Joint 
probability  every  mine  having  alluvial  valley 
floors  within  the  lease  area  being  Impacted. 
The  Joint  probability  of  such  an  event  is 
extremely  small.  A  high  Impact  estimate,  on 
the  other  hand,  need  not  Include  the  most 
extreme  case  Imaginable,  but  can  be  tempered 
with  Judgment  concerning  the  low  probabil- 
ity that  every  mine  having  alluvial  valley 
floors  within  the  lease  area  might  be  Im- 
pacted. This  Judgment  Is  clearly  stated  In  our 
report. 

The  change  In  assumptions  made  In  the 
Draft  Final  Report  was  based  upon  our  pro- 
fessional Judgment  that  our  original  assump- 
tions were  overly  strict.  Through  dlscvisslons 
generated  during  the  Interagency  review 
process,  coupled  with  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
interviews  with  the  western  mine  operators 
(fully  documented  In  Appendix  F),  we  con- 
cluded that  alternative  assumptions  were 
necessary  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  analysis 
pre-sented  our  best  analytical  Judgments  at 
that  point  In  time. 

The  February  1,  1977  report  Is  still  a  draft 
report.  All  assumptions  have  been  docu- 
mented. Reviewer  comments  are  still  wel- 
come. Should  new  evidence  be  presented 
which  convinces  us  that  further  modifica- 
tions are  warranted,  further  modifications 
will  be  made  and  the  assumptions  clearly 
documented. 

Due  to  the  substantial  uncertainties  asso- 
ciated with  estimating  these  Impacts,  we  be- 
lieve (as  clearly  stated  In  our  report)  that 
no  undue  emphasis  should  be  attached  to 
any  specific  number  or  set  of  numbers.  In  the 
case  of  the  alluvial  valley  floor  provisions,  the 
point  being  made  was  that  there  Is  a  wide 
range  of  potential  Impacts  (associated  with 
both  data  uncertainty  and  varying  inter- 
pretations of  the  language  of  the  bill)  rang- 
ing from  zero  to  some  very  large  numbers. 
We  note  that  this  point  did  not  change  at 
all  between  the  Interagency  review  version 
of  January  24  and  the  Draft  Final  Report  of 
February  1,  1977. 

StTRPACE    OWKER     PROVISrONS — RESERVE     BASE 
IMPACTS 

Between  the  Interagency  review  version  of 
January  24  and  the  February  1  Draft  Pinal 
Report,  the  assumptions  used  to  develop  the 
reserve  base  Impacts  of  the  surface  owner 
protection  provisions  were  changed.  The 
methodology  used  to  develop  these  estimates 
is  the  same  in  both  versions — beginning  with 
estimates  of  the  quantity  of  federal  strlp- 
pable  coal  beneath  non-federal  surface,  ad- 
justments are  made  to  account  for  (1)  the 
percent  of  this  land  owned  by  a  quallfled  sur- 
face owner,  (2)  the  percent  of  quallfled  sur- 
face owners  who  might  be  unwilling  to  con- 
sent to  having  the  coal  reserves  leased,  and 
(3)  the  nearby  reserves  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded. The  changes  in  Impacts  relate  di- 
rectly to  changes  In  these  adjustment  fac- 
tors, and  In  total  reduce  the  Impacts  by 
about  one-half. 

The  description  of  the  methodology  Is 
identical  in  both  the  interagency  review  ver- 
sion of  January  24  and  the  Draft  Final  Re- 
port of  February  1,  and  reads  (Italic  added) : 

"We  know  of  no  data,  on  either  a  raw  or 
aggregate  ba.«l3,  which  would  Indicate  the 
proportion  of  non-federal  lands  which  are 
owner-occupied.  Even  county  courthouse  rec- 
ords which  would  Indicate  surface  owner- 
ship would  not  indicate  the  residency  or  in- 
come information  needed  to  resolve  Section 
714'8  criteria.  Further,  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture  as  to  how  those  private  surface 
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owners  who  do  fall  \mder  the  provisions  of 
Section  714  would  respond. 

Accordingly,  the  amount  of  reserves  which 
may  actually  be  excluded  under  Section  714 
Is  likely  to  be  significantly  less  than  the 
federal  coal  beneath  non-federal  surface. 
Since  there  is  no  data  which  would  indicate 
the  portion  owned  by  qualified  s^irface  own- 
ers or  their  willingness  to  allow  leasing,  only 
a  subjective  estimate  of  excluded  reserves  can 
be  made.  In  this  analyHs.  three  estimates 
are  made,  covering  a  range  of  qualified  own- 
ership percentages  and  willingness  to  allow 
leasing." 

In  the  Interagency  review  version  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  the  reserve  base  impacts  were  devel- 
oped as  follows  (page  V-10) : 

Scenario 


Mod- 
Low       erate         High 
impact    imp::t     impact 


Federal  coal  beneath  non-Federal 
surface  (million  tons) 9,126    12,120      13,071 

Times  qualified  surface  owner  (per- 
cent)          33  50  67 

Times  percent  unwilling  to  allow 
leasing 25  50  75 

Plus  nearby  reserves  effectively 
excluded  (percent) ,...  10  20  30 

Equals  reserves  impacted  (million 
tons,  rounded) 800     3,600       8,500 

In  the  Draft  Final  Report  of  February  1. 
1977,  the  reserve  base  Impacts  were  developed 
as  follows  (page  V-11) : 

Scenario 


Modcr- 
Low         ate         High 
Impact    impact      impact 


Federal  coal  beneath  non-Federal 

surface  (million  tons) 9,126    12,120      13,071 

Times    qualiFied    surface    owner 

(percent) 25  35  50 

Times  percent  unwilling  to  allow 

leasing 15  30  50 

Plus    nearby    reserves    effectively 

excluded  (percent) 10  ?0  30 

Equal   reserves   impacted  (million 

tons,  rojndsd) 400      1,500       4,200 


The  following  points  are  worthy  of  note: 

In  both  versions  the  estimates  of  federal 
strlppahle  coal  beneath  non-federal  surface 
are  the  same.  Reserve  base  Impact  estimates 
differ  only  because  of  changes  In  the  sub- 
jective estimates  of  (1)  the  percent  of  this 
land  owned  by  quallfled  surface  owners,  and 
(2)  the  percent  of  qualified  surface  owners 
who  might  be  unwilling  to  consent  to  having 
the  coal  reserves  leased. 

The  factors  which  changed  were  and  still 
are  subjective  estimates,  based  upon  a 
paucity  of  meaningful  data.  Our  subjective 
estimates  were  revised  based  upon  reviewer 
comments  relating  to  the  success  that  en- 
ergy compsmles  have  been  having  in  acquir- 
ing surface  rights  in  the  West.  These  com- 
ments led  us  to  believe  that  our  earlier  esti- 
mates had  been  too  high. 

The  February  1,  1977  report  Is  still  a  draft 
report.  All  assumptions  have  been  docu- 
mented. Reviewer  comments  are  still  wel- 
come. Should  new  evidence  be  presented 
which  convinces  us  that  further  modifica- 
tions are  warranted,  further  modifications 
will  be  made  and  the  assumptions  clearly 
documented. 

We  are  uneasy  about  these  estimates  be- 
cause there  are  very  few  data  upon  which 
assumptions  can  be  based.  We  corisldered 
making  no  estimates  at  all,  but  Judged  this 
would  not  be  a  positive  contribution  toward 
helping  others  understand  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  the  bill.  Hence,  v/e  decided  to  esti- 
mate a  range  of  potential  Impacts,  making 
clear  our  methodology  and  assumptions.  This 
gives  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
effects  of  alternative  assumptions  on  the 
estimates. 


WASHINGTON     POST     SERIES     ON 
THE  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  ran  a  series  of  six  ar- 
ticles on  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  arms  race 
during  the  week  of  February  20.  The 
articles  address  questions  of  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  fears  and  intentions,  the 
strategic  arms  buildup,  civil  defense  pro- 
grams, the  politics  of  arms  control,  and 
NATO  capabilities.  They  are  all  quite 
good,  and  the  Post  is  to  be  commended. 

Since  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  chief  U.S.  SALT  negotiator  is  im- 
minent, I  think  the  publication  of  these 
articles  is  most  timely.  I  therefore  ask 
imaninious  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  six  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,   1977] 
Is  Anybody  Winning? — United  States- 
Russian  Arms  Debate  At  Crossroads 
(By  William  Grelder) 

If  Washington  could  be  set  to  music,  what 
we  would  hear  right  now  is  a  lot  of  heavy 
drums.  Ominous  rumblings  from  academic 
tympanies.  Martial  tatoos  by  the  Pentagon 
siiare-drummers.  Scary  messages  from  a  net- 
work of  media  tom-toms. 

What  are  the  drums  saying?  The  Russians 
are  coming.  The  Russians  are  getting 
stronger.  The  Russians  are  thinking  the  un- 
thinkable. Ntic'.ear  war?  Yes. 

What  shall  we  do?  We  must  prepare,  the 
drums  tell  us.  We  must  become  stronger 
still.  We  must  build  new,  and  more  powerful 
weapons  to  scare  away  the  Russians. 

Now  the  din  of  these  drums  has  been 
building  steadily  In  this  town  for  two  years, 
but  recently  their  thunder  has  been  Inter- 
rupted by  a  different  theme — a  winsome 
flute  playing  sweet  mu.slc.  Don't  panic,  says 
the  flute,  the  world  can  be  beautiful,  a  world 
without  nuclear  weapons,  a  place  without  all 
those  damn  drums. 

The  flute  part,  of  course,  belongs  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  who  entered  office  last  month 
directly  challenging  all  those  grim  predic- 
tions about  Soviet  strategic  military  su- 
periority. The  drums  belong  to  a  broad  array 
of  hard-line  global  thinkers,  from  generals 
and  ex-generals  to  academic  theorists  to 
skeptical  politicians,  all  asserting  that  once 
again  America  must  tool  up  to  counter  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  weapons 

A  flute  against  drums.  The  music  meta- 
phor rouehly  describes  the  political  gamble 
with  which  President  Carter  has  launched 
his  new  administration.  Carter  Is  challenging 
the  political  dynamics  that  have  guided  the 
arms  race  for  a  generation  and  forced  the 
hand  of  every  modern  President  since  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  the  last  one  who  success- 
fully resisted  these  periodic  alarms  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

President  Carter  first  offered  the  vision  of 
disarmament  in  his  inaugural  address:  "We 
pledge  perseverance  and  wisdom  In  our  efforts 
to  limit  the  world's  armaments  to  those  nec- 
essary for  each  nation's  own  domestic  safety. 
And  we  will  move  this  year  a  step  toward  our 
ultimate  goal — the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  this  earth." 

Since  then.  Carter  has  sketched  out  bold 
ambitions  for  additional  arms  treaties  with 
the  Soviets.  He  speaks  optimistically  of  a 
quick  accord  to  confirm  the  broad  agreement 
that  F*Tesldent  Ford  reached  at  Vladivostok 
in  1974.  Beyond  that,  he  foresees  a  compre- 
hensive ban  to  halt  all  nuclear  testing,  b 
move  that  would  foreclose  the  development 
of  new  and  more  exotic  weapons. 

"If  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  demon- 


strate an  ability  to  stop  the  present  growth," 
Carter  said,  "and  then  to  have  substantial 
reductions,  I  believe  then  we  can  go  to  the 
French,  British,  the  Chinese  and  others  and 
say:  'Would  you  Join  us  In  stopping  testing 
and  In  moving  in  clearly  monitorable  ways  to 
reduce  dependence  on  atomic  weapons?'  " 

Carter's  image  of  American-Soviet  coopera- 
tion, the  two  nuclear  rivals  leading  the  world 
to  disarmament.  Is  a  provocative  theme  which 
puts  the  new  President  In  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  message  from  the  drummers, 
not  only  his  predecessor  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
the  Republicans,  but  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  opinion  leaders  In  the  Democratic 
Party.  They  cannot  both  be  right. 

The  alarms  over  ominous  Soviet  military 
growth  have  been  sounded  by  defense  poli- 
ticians (Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  James 
R.  Schleslnger  Jr,  the  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary who  is  now  Carter's  energy  adviser)  and 
foreign-policy   sages    (Dean    Ru=k    and    Eu- 

•  •    •   son  years  and  retired  Gens.   Daniel 

•  •  •  Graham  and  George  J.  Keegan  Jr.)  and 
neo-conservatlve  Intellectuals  (Norman 
Podhoretz,  editor  of  Commentary,  and  Sey- 
mour Martin  Llpset  of  Stanford). 

The  other  side— the  political  leaders  and 
strategic  theorists  who  believe  with  Carter 
that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  cooperate  in 
arms  reduction — have  been  slower  to  mo- 
bilize, but  they  are  now  rolling  out  their  big 
guns  to  make  the  counterarguments — elder 
statesmen  like  Averlll  Harrlman  and  George 
Kennan,  former  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
deputy  director  Herbert  ScoviUe  Jr.,  even  the 
new  Defense  Secretavy,  Harold  Brown. 

Tile  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger, 
141  leading  citizens  from  Achilles  to  Zum- 
walt,  organized  in  November  to  soimd  the 
alarm  (most  of  its  members  were  unaware 
that  the  same  name  had  been  used  in  1950 
to  arouse  citizens  about  the  "present  danger" 
of  that  day).  The  Committee  on  U.S. -Soviet 
Relations,  101  leading  citizens  from  Apter  to 
Ziffren,  countered  with  its  own  bulletin, 
warning  against  "the  stale  slogans  and  re- 
flexes ol  the  Cold  War." 

The  American  Security  Council  Issues  edu- 
cational bulletins  on  the  need  for  greater 
defense  budgets  to  head  off  the  Soviets.  The 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy  holds  high-level  "teach-ins"  for  Capi- 
tol Hill  staff  aides,  selling  the  opposite  propo- 
sUion. 

Some  of  the  heavy  skirmishing  is  done  by 
newspaper  columnists.  Evans  and  Novak 
drop  "smart"  bombs  on  the  arms  control 
prophets.  Joseph  Kraft  delivers  a  devastating 
second-strike  against  the  hard-liners.  James 
Reston  pours  elderly  wisdom  on  the  troubled 
battlefield  of  Washington  poUtics. 

The  first  flash  point  in  this  contest  Is  Car- 
ter's nomination  of  Washington  lawyer  Paul 
Warnke  to  run  the  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions, but  this  debate  is  much  broader  and 
it  will  influence  the  outcome  of  many  issues 
in  the  next  year  or  so — the  ratification  of 
any  new  accords  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration makes  with  the  Soviets,  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber  and  Trident  missile 
submarine  and  beefed-up  armor  for  the 
NATO  troops  in  Europe,  the  possibility  of  a 
new  generation  of  arms  technology  that 
would  leave  the  Soviets  trailing  again — mo- 
bile land  missiles  hidden  In  long  tunnels 
in  the  western  desert,  subsonic  but  deadly 
accurate  cruise  missiles.  laser  beams  which 
can  disable  enemy  missiles,  warheads  with 
their  own  mechanical  brains  to  maneuver 
them  to  targets. 

More  tanks,  more  ships,  more  missiles, 
more  warheads.  If  the  Russians  and  Ameri- 
cans do  not  agree  on  a  new  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty.  If  President  Carter  retreats 
before  the  political  pressure  and  accepts  the 
pessimistic  prognosis  of  Soviet  Intentions, 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  could  creep  up  an- 
other $40  billion  or  so  in  the  next  few  years. 

But,  as  both  sides  agree,  this  new  debate 
over  the  strategic  balance  of  pwDwer  Is  much 
more  fundamental   than  mere  dollars:    the 
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outcome  could  get  us  ell  klU^ 
control  lobby  Insists  that 
tlon  of  nuclear  weaponry  takes 
another  step  closer  to  dlsa&ter 
bard-Uners  insist  that,  wlthoi^t 
onry,  America  faces  a  bleak 
the  Soviet  Union  can  box  us 
in  global  politics  or  devastate 
in  limited  nuclear  wars. 

"...  We  could  find  ourselves 
a  hostile  world,  facing  the 
sures  of  Soviet  policy  backed 
whelming    preponderance    of 
Committee   on   the   Present 
"Our  national  survival   itself 
peril  and  we  should  face,  one 
bitter  choices  between  war  and 
under  pressure." 

The  other  side,  with   varylnb 
emphasis,  says  this  Is  nonsensd 
military  has  always  been  behiiid 
it  is  catohlng  up  and  achieving 
Ity.  the  time  has  arrived  for 
on  mutual  reductions. 

"We  live  in  a  world  of  mutua 
says  Thomas  A.  Halstead, 
of  the  Arms  Control  Assoclatloh 
have  so  many  nuclear  weaponi 
side  were  to  use  them,  that 
own  destruction.  This 
many   levels    and   it   would 
lower  levels  of  nuclear  arms  thin 
have  today. 

There  are  no  cases  in  history 
Insane    arms    races    ending 
simply    laying    down    arms 
scientist  George  B.  Kistlakows 
usually  end  up  In  wars. 

If  that  is  so,  and  modern 
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Is  troubled  by  the  drums,  ther 
assuring  news  that  the  alarm 
not   mention — the   United 
numbers  the  Soviets  in 
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during  the  last  five  years  when 
ers  signed  arms  control 
Russians  and  preached  restrain 
States  has  more  than  doubled 
fire  arsenal  of  nuclear  warheads 

America   now   has   about   8. 
ready  to  dump  on   Russian  cl 
ba.<?es,  whatever  seems  worthy  o: 
The  Soviets  have  4,000  warheadi 
at  us — but  they  are  building 
general  assumption  is  that 
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someday. 

To  put  the  matter  more  crudely 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
various   estimates,    13.000  to   2( 
explosives.  Right  now,  accordin 
Ings  Institution  estimate,  the 
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Russia  fired  first  tonight  and 
America's  land-based  missiles, 
ter  could  still  retaliate  by  w 
the   smallest   towns — killing   2( 
million,  or  100  million  Russians 
on  how  he  chose  the  targets 

Yet,  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
has   essentially   the   same 
Its  nuclear  warheads,  fewer  in 
heavier  in  size,  could  strike 
with  comparable  destructive 
now-familiar  state  of  affairs  w 
thinkers  call  "mutually  assured 
the  doctrine  which  has  kept  bo^h 
shooting  first,  MAO,  for  short. 
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The  current  debate  begins  with  the  asser- 
tion from  some  hard-line  military  experts 
and  strategic  scholars  that  the  Soviets  don't 
really  believe  in  MAD  and  are  now  moving 
beyond  it — building  bigger  rockets,  adding 
more  multiple  warheads,  stocking  so  much 
more  megatonnage,  that  some  day  the  Soviet 
planners  can  actually  think  about  making 
nuclear  war,  or  at  least  threatening  us  with 
war  during  diplomatic  struggles. 

How  could  they  possibly  dare?  Here  the 
hard-line  theories  get  fuzzier;  the  explana- 
tions are  more  suggestive  than  definitive. 
Some  have  argued  that  the  Soviets  are  seek- 
ing a  "war-wlnnlng  capability"  by  evacuation 
schemes  to  disperse  citizens  and  industries, 
by  digging  civil  defense  shelters  to  reduce 
casualties,  by  building  a  monstrous  advan- 
tage In  destructive  power,  which  would  In- 
timidate any  American  President. 

Donald  H.  Riunsfeld,  the  outgoing  Defense 
Secretary  and  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  that  view,  argued  in  his  final  report: 

"The  Soviets,  by  their  activities,  indicate 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  mutually 
assured  destruction.  Accordingly,  they  must 
be  accepted  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what 
we  want  them  to  be.  Their  actions  indicate 
that  they  take  nuclear  war  seriously;  the 
United  States  must  do  no  less." 

Scovllle,  former  CIA  deputy  director  for 
science  and  technology  of  a  leading  advocate 
for  arms  reduction,  said  he  would  regard  this 
newy  discovered  "civil  defense  gap"  as 
"laughable  if  so  many  people  weren't  willing 
to  take  It  seriously." 

"The  very  concept  that  Soviet  leaders  would 
consciously  launch  a  nuclear  attack,  knowing 
that  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  their 
cities,  their  Industries,  I  find  incredible," 
Scovllle  said.  "What  would  they  gain  by  de- 
stroying the  United  States  If  they  virtually 
wipe  out  their  own  civilization  in  order  to 
do  It?" 

The  hard-liners  do  not  all  a/jre  on  the  same 
answer  to  Scovllle's  question.  Some  claim  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  to  make  a  blitzkrieg 
across  Western  Europe.  Some  have  worked  out 
elaborate  "war-flghtlng"  scenarios  in  which 
the  Russians  might  lose  only  10  million  or  so 
citizens,  a  victory  of  sorts  compared  to  much 
greater  American  losses.  But  others  argue 
more  cautiously  that  the  psychological  weight 
of  superior  Soviet  megatonnage  is  what 
counts,  not  the  possibility  of  actual  nuclear 
war. 

Paul  Nitze,  a  SALT  negotiator  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  now  one  of  the  foremost  pro- 
ponents of  a  nuclear  buildup,  protested  this 
point  in  an  Interview: 

"Nowhere  am  I  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  a  war  or  will  make  a  war.  All  I'm  saying 
is  that  we  can  have  a  situation  where  their 
superiority  is  clear.  We  know  it  and  they 
know  it.  That  kind  of  situation  carries  its 
own  message  before  It." 

These  "superiority"  and  "war-winning" 
scenarios  usually  Imply  two  assumptions 
which  are  rarely  expressed  on  the  record  by 
the  hardliners.  One  Is  the  premise  that  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  of  Soviet  leaders 
renders  them  Insanely  insensitive  to  the  mass 
annihilation  of  human  life.  The  other  is  an 
unspoken  doubt  about  the  courage  of  Ameri- 
can presidents — a  fear  that,  while  the  enemy 
might  willingly  destroy  millions  of  their  own 
people,  any  moral  American  leader  would 
shrink  from  doing  the  same  thing. 

(Carter,  it  should  be  noted,  has  said  that 
he  would  not  shrink,  that  he  could  and  would 
push  the  nuclear  button  if  he  deemed  It 
necessary.) 

But  the  arms  control  advocates  argue  that 
"superiority"  no  longer  has  any  meaningful 
application  In  an  age  when  both  adversaries 
can  destroy  one  another.  The  hawks  insist 
otherwise,  citing  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis 
when  President  Kennedy  stared  down  the 
Soviets  with  U.S.  superiority.  The  rebuttal  to 
that:  in  1962  the  United  States  possessed  an 
advantage — perhaps  7,000  warheads  to  a  mere 


300  held  by  the  Rvissians — that  can  never  be 
duplicated  again.  (Moreover,  the  Soviet  navy 
was  physically  Incapable  of  challenging  the 
U.S.  "quarantine"  of  Cuba.) 

From  there,  this  debate  proceeds  Into  an 
esoteric  thicket  that  ordinary  citizens  can 
barely  comprehend — the  theology  of  nuclear 
strategy,  the  euphemistic  definitions  of  mass 
killing,  well-oiled  arguments  over  trendlines, 
trick  statistics,  Kremlin  rhetoric,  satellite 
photos. 

"Overkill"  becomes  "redundancy"  and  "re- 
dundancy" becomes  "high-quality  deter- 
rence." 

The  arguments  also  get  nasty,  even  within 
the  brotherhood  of  men  who  served  in  gov- 
ernment together.  Nitze  went  before  the 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  and  announced 
that  his  former  Pentagon  deputy,  Warnke. 
was  incompetent  on  the  subject  of  arms 
negotiations.  Warnke's  supporters  whispered 
that  Nitze  was  a  disappointed  suitor  for  the 
same  Job. 

Harvard  historian  Richard  Pipes,  who 
chaired  a  controversial  "Team  B"  Intelligence 
committee,  analyzing  Soviet  intentions  from 
a  more  skeptical  perspective,  pleaded  for 
decency  in  the  debate.  "  'Hard-liners'  and 
'appearsers'  should  freely  question  each 
other's  Judgment,  but  not  motives,"  Pipes 
urged. 

But  Averell  Harrlman,  a  man  with  a  sharp 
tongue,  thinks  that  hard-liner  motives  are 
very  much  part  of  the  debate.  "There  are 
certain  people,"  Harrlman  told  an  Inter- 
viewer, "who  I  think  are  pyschopaths." 

The  tantalizing  question  about  the  debate 
Is:  why  now?  For  the  last  decade,  politicians 
of  both  parties  have  been  ushering  in  an 
era  of  supposed  cooperation  with  the  Soviets. 
Now  they  are  arguing  over  whether  to  reopen 
the  Cold  War  or  whether  it  really  ever  ended. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviets  are  Indeed 
building  up  their  forces,  gaining  numerical 
advantages  or  rough  equality  in  weapons 
categories  where  they  have  traditionally 
been  far  behtod.  According  to  the  CIA,  the 
Soviet  growth  has  been  steady  over  the  last 
10  years,  about  3  per  cent  a  year.  This  can 
be  traumatic  If  you  are  a  military  planner 
reading  satellite  photos. 

"For  the  last  five  or  10  years,"  said  Hal- 
stead  of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  "the 
Soviets  have  been  working  hard  to  catch  up 
and  they  have  pretty  much  caught  up  and 
it's  a  difficult  psychological  thing  for  the 
public   to  live  with  parity." 

Other  events  have  also  aroused  the  old 
fears,  especially  the  Mideast  War  in  1973 
when  the  Soviets,  gave  us  no  direct  warning 
that  their  client  states,  the  Arab  nations, 
were  about  to  attack  ours,  Israel.  Soviet- 
backed  forces  in  Angola  seemed  to  confirm 
that,  despite  detente,  the  Russians  are  will- 
ing to  pursue  their  political  objectives 
through  military  support  of  "friendly"  fac- 
tions. 

The  political  climate,  according  to  partici- 
pants on  both  sides,  has  shifted  quite  dra- 
matically in  favor  of  Increased  defense 
spending,  especially  compared  to  the  con- 
gressional fights  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  talks  about  budget 
cuts  for  the  Pentagon,  but  "Harold  Brown 
Is  shouting  into  a  hurricane,"  said  Rep.  Les 
Aspln  (D-Wis).  "The  other  side  has  got  the 
high  ground." 

According  to  Aspln  and  others,  the  fate 
of  Israel  figures  In  the  changed  climate. 
Many  liberal  Democrats  who  used  to  line  up 
to  vote  for  defense  cuts  are  now  mindful 
that  Israel's  armaments  depend  solely  upon 
the  Pentagon's  ability  to  re-supply.  Some 
Jewish  Intellectuals  who  were  highly  critical 
of  the  military  in  South  Vietnam  have  shifted 
ground  In  the  face  of  the  threat  to  Israel 
and  anti-Semitic  repression  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  year's  presidential  campaign  further 
weakened  the  arms  control  advocates — some 
of  whom  still  hold  a  wistful  suspicion  that 
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If  Ford  had  not  backed  away  from  the  sec- 
ond-round SALT  agreement  that  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  almost  negotiated  In  Moscow,  Ford 
might  still  be  President.  As  a  candidate,  how- 
ever, he  got  flailed  from  both  sides,  by  his 
Republican  opponent  and  by  Jimmy  Carter, 
blamed  for  being  too  soft  with  the  Russians 
and  for  falling  to  advance  arms  control. 

Some  factors  have  nothing  to  do  with 
strategic  defense — the  high  unemployment 
rate,  for  example,  means  congressional  votes 
for  the  B-1  bomber  nnd  other  weapons  proj- 
ects. The  old  rationale — cutting  defense 
budgets  to  free  money  for  domestic  pro- 
grams— seems  less  compelling  today,  given 
the  general  disillusionment  with  the  federal 
government. 

Over  the  last  generation,  the  hardliners 
have  usually  won  the  arguments  over  new 
weapons.  Once  the  qviestion  of  .Soviet  inten- 
tions is  reduced  to  a  simple  numbers  game. 
It  is  impossible  to  refute  projections  of  fu- 
ture fears  with  present  proof. 

In  the  late  lOSOs,  it  was  the  bomber  gap, 
followed  closely  by  the  missile  gap,  then  the 
megatonnage  gap,  then  the  anti-missile  mis- 
sile gap.  Each  time,  a  Soviet  advantage  was 
forecast  from  current  hardware  trends;  each 
time,  it  developed  that  America  was  the 
actual  leader,  both  in  new  technology  and 
in  deployment.  Despite  that  record  of  crying 
"bear,"  the  Pentagon  has  rarely  been  turned 
down  on  a  major  new  weapons  system  by 
Congress. 

Some  arms  control  strategists,  viewing  the 
tricky  political  terrain,  think  President 
Carter  may  be  wise  to  yield  on  some  conven- 
tional Items  in  the  hope  of  advancing  his 
larger  goals  on  nuclear  weapons. 

"If  you  go  with  the  B-1  bomber,"  said  one 
despairing  arms  control  official,  "you're  buy- 
ing some  years  of  relative  peace  with  the  Air 
Force.  Maybe  they'll  come  off  some  other 
things  which  are  much  worse  like  the  mobile 
M  missile." 

But  a  President  can  change  public  opinion, 
rather  dramatically  sometimes,  and  even  Paul 
Nitze  concedes  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion could  dissipate  much  of  the  political 
pressure  for  new  arms. 

"The  American  public  has  chan'ged  Its 
mind  and  opted  for  a  stronger  defense," 
Nitze  said  "It's  concerned  .  .  .  Obviously,  if 
the  President  says  there's  no  problem,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  says  there's  no  prob- 
lem, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  there's 
no  problem,  then  the  people  may  not  feel 
there  Is  one."  he  said. 

For  the  nonparticipating  citizen,  this  de- 
oate  over  strategic  arms  has  a  troubling  point 
of  confluence — from  their  different  premises, 
both  sides  talk  about  the  probability  of  nu- 
clear war  In  the  future,  if  we  don't  do  this 
or  that.  Perhaps,  one  day,  the  prophecies 
will  be  fulfilled.  And  the  arms  debate  will 
be  over. 

The  Nuclear  Arms  Race:  A  Soviet  View 
(By   Roberi   G.    Kaiser) 

For  the  country's  military  planners  and 
political  leaders,  the  signals  are  ominous : 

In  the  past  five  >ears,  the  enemy  has 
added  more  than  3.000  nuclear  warheads  to 
its  intercontinental  missllf'  force.  It  has 
added  alarming  new  technology  to  its  major 
weapons  systems,  so  they  are  now  vastly 
more  accurate,  more  lethal  and  easier  to  de- 
fend than  they  were  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  enemy  is  building  a  new  missile -bear- 
ing submarine  force  that  may  be  impossible 
to  detect  at  the  bottoms  of  the  world's  oceans. 
They  are  considering  construction — at  a  cost 
of  billions — of  a  new  system  of  mobile,  con- 
cealed, land-based  missiles.  They  have  de- 
veloped technology  enabling  them  to  deploy 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  intercontinental 
weapon — on.?  virtually  Immune  to  existing 
defenses  or  detection. 

The  enemy  Is  giving  its  conventional  forces 
impressive  new  weaponry,  some  of  it  still  be- 


yond this  country's  ability  to  duplicate. 
Moreover,  the  enemy's  allies  are  modernizing 
their  forces  in  potentially  crucial  areas.  The 
other  side  now  has  deployed  2.000  new  tanks 
in  Central  Europe  that  are  demonstrably 
better   than   any  others   in  the  world. 

Another  Pentag.-.n  alarum?  No.  This  exer- 
cise Is  a  hypothetical  press  release  from  the 
Defense  Ministry  in  Moscow — a  desrriptio.-i 
of  U  S.  and  allied  military  forces  as  they 
might  be  seen  through  Soviet  eyes.  The 
Americans  are  coming! 

The  Soviet  view  of  the  balance  of  terror 
seldom  enters  into  the  American  debate  on 
defense  preparedne.^s.  Americans  make  an 
easy  presumption  of  innocence.  Donald  H. 
Rumsfeld,  the  last  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  Ford  admlnistraticn,  stated  that  pre- 
sumption in  his  farewell  "posture  state- 
ment." 

"There  are  only  two  major  powers — the 
United  States,  which  is  the  primary  champion 
of  freedom,  self-determination  »nd  interna- 
tional pluralism,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  an  imperial  domain  already  sprawled  over 
two  continents  and  is  the  primary  advocate 
of  a  command  economy,  centralized  control 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Individual  to  the 
state." 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  it  otherwise.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  not  proponents  of  "international  plura- 
lism," but  are  imperialists — advanced  capi- 
talist states  determined  to  protect  their 
markets  and  sources  of  natural  resources,  and 
demonstrably  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  interests  The  American  Imperialists  are 
also  demonstrably  willing  to  undertake  mili- 
tary adventures  in  remote  areas,  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  Lebanon,  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  paint  the 
Russians  as  the  innocent  victims  of  the  Cold 
War.  But  one  need  not  accept  Soviet  in- 
nocence to  realize  that  the  arms  race  we  see 
does  have  an  alarming  mirror  image  in 
Moscow. 

Not  only  does  the  United  States  have  an 
enormous,  varied  and  technologically  superior 
armed  force,  with  bases  that  ring  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  history  of  foreign  military  ad- 
ventures. Perhaps  more  significant,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  worry  about  other — and  nearer — 
potential  enemies: 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  Chinese, 
for  example,  whose  government  claims  a  large 
part  of  Soviet  territory;  the  well-equipped 
Iranians,  who  now  have  some  of  America's 
best  new  weapons;  the  unpredictable  and 
well-equipped  Turks;  the  nuclear-armed 
French  and  British;  and  the  West  German 
Bmideswehr,  arguably  the  best  single  army 
In  the  world. 

A  Senate  aide  who  studies  the  East-West 
confrontation  observed  recently  that  Amer- 
icans might  well  contemplate  the  prospect 
that,  say,  Canada  and  Mexico  were  both  pow- 
erful and  well-armed  enemies  of  the  United 
States — a  situation  roughly  comparable  to 
the  Soviets'.  "How  would  Americans  react  to 
that  situation?"  he  asked  rhetorically. 

The  Americans  who  express  loudest  alarm 
about  the  current  East-West  balance  openly 
acknowledge  that  their  fears  at  the  moment 
are  based  on  "worst  case"  assumptions,  and 
on  their  projections  of  the  balance  0,  10  or  15 
years  from  now.  They  say  it  lb  only  prudent 
to  think  In  such  terms. 

If  we  presume  that  Soviet  defense  planners 
have  been  exercising  a  comparable  prudence 
over  the  past  30  years,  it  may  be  easier  to 
understand  the  steady  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  forces. 

It  seems  fair  to  start  from  the  proposition 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  superpower 
ambitions  for  many  years.  Since  World  War 
II,  the  standards  against  which  the  Soviets 
could  Judge  those  ambitions  have  been  set 
by  the  world's  leading  superpower,  the  United 
States. 

At    his    first    press    conference.    President 


Carter  reiterated  the  longstanding  American 
position:  "At  the  present  time,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  we  have  superior  nuclear 
capability." 

The  Soviets  have  only  lately  had  any  cause 
at  all  for  confidence  in  what  the  experts  call 
the  "essential  equivalence"  of  the  nuclear 
balance.  From  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age 
in  1945  until  the  last  year  or  two.  American 
superiority  has  been  beyond  question. 

The  present  generation  of  Soviet  political 
and  military  leaders,  in  other  words,  grew  up 
looking  Into  the  uncomfortable  end  of  the 
nuclear  barrel.  For  many  years,  the  Ameri- 
can advantage  was  virtually  absolute.  When 
the  Soviets  began  to  deploy  Intercontinental, 
land-based  missiles  and,  later.  Interconti- 
nental submarine-based  missiles,  the  abso- 
lute advantage  disappeared,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans' relative  edge  remained  Imposing. 

The  buildup  of  Soviet  strategic  arms  that 
now  alarms  some  American  specialists  began 
in  the  mid-1960s.  Many  western  specialists 
on  Soviet  affairs  believe  that  the  humiliation 
of  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis — when  the 
Soviets  had  to  back  down  in  the  face  of  a 
threatened  American  naval  "quarantine"  of 
Cuba — was  a  principal  cause  of  the  buildup 
The  buildup  has  proceeded  steadily  since. 

TTie  most  recent  deployments  of  new 
Soviet  rocket  systems  are  what  have  alarmed 
many  observers  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
the  product  of  development  and  production 
decisions  that  the  Soviets  made  at  least  five 
years  ago.  (Our  Pentagon  reckons  that  it 
takes  about  10  years  to  take  a  new  weapons 
system  from  conception  to  development.)  If 
the  decisions  which  led  to  these  new  deploy- 
ments were  indeed  taken  in  the  late  1960s  in 
the  Kremlin,  then  they  were  taken  at  a 
time  when  American  superiority  was  still 
beyond  doubt. 

Despite  years  of  Herculean  effort  and  In- 
disputable Soviet  success  in  many  fields  of 
strategic  development,  the  new  American 
President  still  claims  "superiority."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Pentagon  would 
react  If  It  had  presided  over  a  similar  history, 
and  now  faced  a  comparable  claim  from 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  leader.  The 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  presumably,  remains 
less  than  satisfied  with  the  current  balance 
of  terror — whether  their  goal  is  superiority 
or  parity  in  their  own  eyes. 

Soviet  statements  and  writings  demon- 
strate that  the  Russians'  assessment  of  the 
East-West  balance  goes  far  beyond  simple 
counting  of  weapons  and  warheads,  however. 
The  Soviets  have  a  Marxist  view  of  power — 
one  which  calculates  economic  technological 
and  social  factors  along  with  military  hard- 
ware. They  also  have  a  Russian  view  of  the 
World — suspicious,  insecure  and  cautious 

A  Marxist  analysis  of  the  East- West  bal- 
ance is  not  comforting  in  Moscow.  The  Rus- 
sians boast  often  that  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  in  the  world  has  shifted  in  their  favor, 
but  this  is  largely  a  military  argument  The 
Soviet  economy  is  lagging,  and  is  far  behind 
America  s.  Weighted  together,  the  economies 
of  the  western  nations  and  Japan  produce 
several  times  the  amount  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  Euro- 
pean allies  produce 

The  habit  of  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  as  "the  t^vo  superpow- 
ers" skim  over  the  profound  differences  in  the 
economic,  scientific  and  technological  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  countries.  The  Soviets  may 
now  agree  that  there  are  two  superpowers, 
but  thev  also  see  that  only  one  of  the  two 
goes  to  the  other  to  buy  computers,  steel 
foundries,  oil  drilling  equipment,  wheat, 
corn  and  thousands  of  other  products. 

The  Soviets  know  that  they  are  15  to  25 
years  behind  America  In  computers.  They 
know  that  their  workers  are  vastly  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  the  West.  They  know 
that  their  industrial  machinery  is  less  effi- 
cient and  less  reliable  than  the  West's  They 
know  they  are  No  2.  by  a  good  distance. 
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The  Soviets  must  make 
their  potential  enemies'  intention, 
in  this  realm  that  traditional 
picion  and  fears  must  come  Into 
leans  are  often  tempted  to  belle^-^ 
Soviets  must  realize  that  our 
peaceful,  benign.  The  Soviets  don't 
way. 

History  Is  important  In  this  regbrd — more 
important  than  it  ever  seems  to  be  for  Amer- 
icans. How  many  Americans  reme  tnber  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Joined  with  forces  rom  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Japan  in  invasioi  s  of  Rus- 
sian territory  in  1918  to  support  rebellious 
"Whites"  a/jalnst  the  Bolshevik  "R*  ds '?  That 
long-forgotten  military  niisadvent  ire  helped 
convince  generations  of  Soviet  le  iders  that 
the  western  powers  did  actively  a:  id  aggres- 
sively wish  them  ill. 

For  years  afterward  the  United 
fused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
bassadors  were   finally   exchanged 
During  the   1930s  from  the  Sovle 
view,    the    Western    powers    did 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Nazi 
ea.stward,  and  eventually  Hitler 
Soviet  Union,  causing  staggering 
damage.  After  the  uneasy  wartln^ 
collapsed    in    the    late    1940s 
watched  as  America  embarked  on 
have  appeared  to  Moscow  as  an 
communism.  John  Foster  Dulles 
Soviet    Union    with    a    network    o 
treaties,  then  threatened  to  "roll 
munlsm  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Then  in  the  '60s  came  the  Cubjin 
crisis — a  threat  to  bring  down  the 
that  America  obviously  took 
the  American  adventure  in  Vletnar  i 
with  a  dramatic  Improvement 
of  American  strategic  forces. 

For  a  nation  tbat  has  suffered  invasion, 
which  fancies  itself  "the  vangua-d  of  the 
international  working  class"  In  i ,  struggle 
against  calptaltsm.  which  has  a  Iways  re- 
garded foreieners  as  dangerous  fl^iost  by 
definition,    all    were    ominous 

This  analysis  is  obviously 
The   Soviets   were   not    Innocent 
throughout  these  years.  Thev  toe 
alarming  signals:    many  of  the 
alarmed  them  were  nrompted  by 
that  alarmed   the   West.   The   pol4t 
that  the  Russians  were  genuinely 
they  saw  cause  to  fear  tbat  the 
bored  aggressive  Intentions  again 

Today  the  new  "correlation  of 
pears  to  have  persuaded  the 
are  no  longer  vulnerable  to  West 
But  that  does  not  make  it 
United  States  continues  to  press 
areas  of  military  technology,  and 
fields  continues  to  hold  apparent 
over  the  Soviets — in  antl-submarlde 
capability.    In    cruise    missiles,    ir 
weapons    that   can   find   their 
tronlcally,  and  others. 

Moreover,  recent  history  teachefc  the  So- 
viets that  they  must  continually  fear  the 
unknowable — the  next  unexpectid  break- 
through In  American  technology,  i  uthorlta- 
tlve  Pentagon  sources  say  that  t  le  United 
States  Is  today  testing  new  weap  )ns  about 
which  nothing  Is  publicly  known,  and  some 
of  them  have  the  potential  for  radically 
changing  the  "correlation  of  forces"  in  the 
future. 

Reading  recent  Soviets  comments  on  the 
latest  round  of  the  strategic  debate  in  Wash- 
ington, one  senses  the  concern  w  th  which 
the  Russians  view  the  mirror  In  this  un- 
precedented relationship.  Sounds  of  alarm 
In  Washington  cause  alarm  in  Moicow. 

Georgi    Arbatov.    the    Kremlin's 
exi>ert   on    the   United   State. 
Moscow    television    recently.    "It 
standable    that    the    American 
not   like   the  situation   when   parity 
and  when  they  cannot  attack  ouf 
cannot   blackmail   us.   because   n 
would  be  suicide  for  the  United 
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it  Is  a  fact  the  Americans  will  have  to  live 
with.  Many  serious  changes  have  taken  place 
for  America  in  this  respect.  The  country 
has  lived  for  200  years  under  different  condi- 
tions from  other  countries,  beyond  two 
oceans  and  with  feelings  of  complete  na- 
tional security,  and  now  it  has  begun  to  live 
like  all  other  countries,  it  Is  Just  as  vulner- 
able In  case  of  war  as  the  others." 


The  New  Nuclear  Math:  How  Much  Is 
Enough  for  Security? 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Whether  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ahead  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
is  an  argument  anyone  can  engage  in  but  no 
one  can  definitively  win. 

This  is  because  there  is  something  for 
everybody  In  the  new  nuclear  math,  the 
numbers  the  Pentagon  issues  each  January 
on  how  much  holocaust  the  two  superpowers 
have  aimed  at  each  other. 

Hawks,  in  demanding  more  weapons,  can 
cite  the  Soviet  lead  in  sheer  tonnage  of  H- 
bombs.  Doves,  in  calling  for  a  halt  to  the 
arms  race,  can  cite  the  American  lead  in  the 
numbers  of  bombs  and  warheads.  There  the 
argument  is  Joined. 

The  numbers  used  In  those  arguments 
show  that,  at  a  minimum,  both  sides  have 
far  more  than  they  need  for  Inflicting  "un- 
acceptable" damage  on  the  other  after  ab- 
sorbing a  first  strike.  This  Is  the  level  that 
has  long  been  accepted  as  the  basis  for  mu- 
tual deterrence — the  doctrine  that  has  kept 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers  from  blowing 
each  other  up. 

During  the  19603  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  repeatedly  tried  to 
quantify  how  much  nuclear  might  was 
enough  to  make  the  policy  of  mutual  de- 
terrence work.  Soviet  leaders.  McNamara 
Judged,  would  be  deferred  from  pushing  their 
button  if  the  United  States  had  enough 
bombs  to  destroy  "one-fifth  to  one-fourth" 
of  the  Soviet  population  and  "one-half  of 
her  Industrial  capacity "  after  the  United 
States  had  abscrbed  a  first  strike. 

The  destructive  capability  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  arsenal,  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians' arsenal,  has  gone  far  beyond  that  scale 
of  retaliatory  strength. 

The  United  States  has  8.500  H-bombs 
available  to  dump  on  the  Soviet  Union's  60 
major  military  targets  and  200  cities.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  4,000  bombs  to  drop  on 
corresponding  targets  In  the  United  States. 

Each  superpower  has  built  three  delivery 
systems  for  those  bombs:  long-range  bomb- 
ers, land-based  intercontinental  missiles  and 
missile-firing  submarines.  This  three-pronged 
force  Is  called  a  "triad"  in  the  argot  of  war 
planners. 

Pentagon  officials  defend  the  size  of  the 
American  warhead  and  bomb  stockpile  on 
grounds  that  no  one  knows  how  many  would 
be  destroyed  in  a  surprise  attack,  miss  their 
targets  or  be  knocked  down  by  Soviet  de- 
fenses. They  have  no  ready  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  much  Is  enough  in  provid- 
ing security  in  numbers.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  U.S.  force  of  41  nuclear  mis- 
sile-armed submarines  could  deliver  1,600 
H-bombs  of  60  kilotons  each  in  a  second 
strike. 

The  warhead  advantage  on  the  American 
side  is  due.  primarily,  to  the  technology  of 
plggy-backlng  several  H-bombs  on  one  mls- 
sUe-^the  so-called  MIRV  (Multiple  Inde- 
pendently Targetable  Re-Entry  Vehicle). 
MIRV,  for  example,  has  multiplied  fourteen- 
fold  the  number  of  H-bombs  one  missile  tube 
on  a  Poseidon  sub  could  fire  at  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  In  the  early  days 
of  the  missile  race  opted  for  giant  missiles 
with  big  H-bombs  up  front,  is  now  following 
the  U.S.  lead  and  MIRVlng  Its  missiles. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  warn  that  the 


United  States  dare  not  let  the  Soviet  Union 
push  ahead  In  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 

Nonetheless,  Soviet  defense  planners  feel 
obliged  to  keep  up  with  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  rough  equivalency  with  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  underlying  dynamic  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimates  that 
when  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  megatonnage  is 
put  on  a  comparable  basis — equivalent  meg- 
atonnage—the  Soviets  control  5.3  billion 
tons  of  explosive  power  as  compared  with 
4.2  billion  tons  for  the  United  States. 

Accuracy  is  the  crucial  multiplier  in  the 
new  nuclear  math.  The  megatons  that  count 
are  those  that  arrive  on  target.  In  nuclear 
math  the  chances  of  destroying  a  target 
are  cubed  by  the  factor  of  accuracy.  A  Mln- 
uteman  missile  with  a  1.5-megaton  warhead 
hitting  a  half  mile  from  Its  target  has  the 
same  chance  of  destroying  a  missile  silo  as 
a  12 -megaton  weapon  exploding  a  mile  from 
its  target. 

The  United  States  has  opted  for  hlghei 
accuracy  and  less  megatonnage  in  its  war- 
heads. Of  the  1,054  ICBMs  listed  in  the  U.S. 
Inventory.  54  are  Titan  11  liquid-fueled  mU- 
slles  with  nine-megaton  warheads  and  the 
rest  are  ICBMs  from  the  Minuteman  family, 
each  carrying  smaller  but  more  accurately 
propelled  warheads. 

The  margin  of  accuracy  for  the  Titan  II 
Is  one  mile;  for  the  Minuteman  III,  one- 
quarter  mile. 

On  the  nuclear  evolution  scale,  the  United 
States  moved  from  the  nine-megaton  Titan 
II  to  the  submarine-launched  Poseidon, 
which  can  fire  clusters  of  10  warheads  of  50 
kilotons  each  within  a  margin  of  accuracy  of 
fewer  than  four  city  blocks. 

The  latest  technological  wrinkle  in  up- 
grading the  accuracy  of  missile  systems  Is 
MARV  (Maneuverable  Re-Entry  Vehicle)  — 
son  of  MIRV — each  of  whose  warheads  is 
guided  by  an  electronic  "brain"  that  locks 
the  bomb  onto  a  target  even  though  it  may 
be  thousands  of  miles  away,  MIRV  warheads 
ride  like  passengers  on  a  bus  and  are  dropped 
off  along  the  trip  at  a  point  from  which  they 
will  fly,  directed  by  gravity  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  "bus." 

MARV's  birth  was  greeted  with  critical 
comments  from  some  arms  controllers  who 
see  the  "smart"  H-bomb  warhead  as  a  major 
leap  into  the  irreversible  momentum  of  first- 
strike  technology. 

In  overall  numbers,  the  U.S.-Sovlet  mis- 
sile balance  for  the  three  major  systems  of 
the  weapons  triad  Is  as  follows: 

For  land-based  Intercontinental  ballistic 
(ICBMs):  U.S.  1.054— U.S.S.R.  1,450;  subma- 
rine missiles:  U.S.  656 — U.S.S.R.  880;  long- 
range  bombers:  U.S.  418 — U.S.S.R.  210. 

Although  these  totals  seem  to  reflect  a  So- 
viet superiority  in  missiles — 2.540  to  2,128 — 
there  is  an  offsetting  factor  In  the  2-to-l 
U.S.  lead  In  warheads.  Missiles  merely  propel. 
Warheads  explode. 

Here  Is  how  the  weapons  experts  asse.sn  'he 
two  powers  from  the  standpoint  of  each  «na- 
Jor  weapon  system : 

Long-range  bombers:  The  U.S.  edge  "«!re 
is  wider  than  the  numbers  make  It  apr'»ar. 
A  key  to  how  much  a  bomber  can  carry  -.nA 
how  far  It  can  fly  is  the  number  of  tan  :ers 
available  to  refuel  It  in  flight.  The  U.S.  tanker 
fleet  is  far  superior  to  the  Russian  fleet. 

Also,  the  United  States  already  has  a  new 
strategic  bomber  flying,  the  Air  Force  B-1, 
while  the  Backfire  is  the  only  Soviet  bomber 
in  production.  Backfire  is  a  medium  bomber 
that  U.S.  military  leaders  consider  capable 
of  strategic  bombing.  The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  reported  this  year  that  the  Soviets 
may  build  a  new  long-range  bomber  but  ac- 
knowledge that  it  could  not  become  opera- 
tional until  the  early  1980s. 

Land-based  ICBMs:  The  Russians  hold  the 
decisive  lead  in  numbers  of  missiles  and  de- 
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llverable  megatonnage  but  this  Is,  as  pointed 
out,  offset  at  the  current  stage  of  develop- 
ment by  the  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  Minute- 
man  missile.  As  the  Russians  develop  their 
own  MIRV  technology,  however,  their  heav- 
ier-muscled missiles  coupled  with  bigger 
warheads  could  give  them  more  destructive 
power  with  which  to  strike  at  hardened  U.S. 
targets. 

Because  of  the  growing  vulnerability  of  the 
land-based  weapons  to  attack,  there  Is  the 
question  of  whether  they  may  not  become 
obsolescent  sitting  ducks  in  a  nuclear  strike. 

President  Carter  underlined  the  issues  on 
the  land-based  weapons  by  offering  to  forego 
deploying  mobile  land-based  ICBMs,  such  as 
the  Air  Force's  MX  missile,  which  would  be 
carted  from  sUo  to  silo  through  underground 
tunnels,  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  like- 
wise. 

Submarine-based  missiles:  Increasingly 
accurate  submarine  missiles  already  deployed 
by  both  sides,  along  with  the  advent  of 
MARV,  pose  additional  threats  to  the  land- 
based  weapons. 

The  Soviet  Union  last  year  started  deploy- 
ing its  500-foot-long  Delta  II  nuclear-pow- 
ered sub  that  carries  16  SSX-8  missiles, 
which  have  a  range  of  4.200  nautical  miles. 

The  United  States  in  1979  expects  to  send 
its  660-foot-long  Trident  to  sea.  Each  of 
these  subs  will  carry  24  Trident  missiles  with 
a  range  of  4.000  nautical  miles  at  first  and 
5.000  miles  later. 

Because  of  their  long-range  missiles,  each 
of  the  sub  systems — the  Delta  II  and  the  Tri- 
dent— can  stick  close  to  the  safety  of  port 
while  covering  potential  enemy  targets. 

A  footnote  in  the  comparison  of  the  rival 
nuclear  submarines  Is  that  the  United  States 
keeps  about  50  per  cent  of  Its  fleet  at  sea  at 
all  times,  according  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  deploys  only  11  per  cent  of 
Its  ships. 

With  so  much  nuclear  firepower  going  to 
sea  in  submarines,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that 
the  two  superpowers  are  backing  away  from 
the  risk  of  mutual  incineration  because  each 
has  an  invulnerable  retaliatory  force  at  the 
ready  in  the  ocean  depths? 

If  the  submarines  armed  with  missiles  were 
truly  invulnerable,  then  one  could  reason 
that  the  "we-won't-lf-you-won't"  underpin- 
ning of  deterrence  Is  securely  in  place.  But 
the  constant  upward  spiral  of  technology  has 
not  let  this  happen. 

Th©  United  States  can.  and  does,  track 
Soviet  missile  submarines  with  American 
hunter-killer  subs  and  with  an  array  of  de- 
tection systems.  Including  microphones  on 
the  ocean  bottora.  An  antisubmarine-warfare 
plan,  called  "the  barrier  strategy,"  calls  for 
ambushing  and  destroying  Soviet  subs  In 
a  war  as  they  sail  through  the  straits  and 
gaps  to  put  their  missiles  In  range  of  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  killer  submarines  have  the  Mark  48 
torpedo,  which  can  swim  20  miles  after 
launch  to  find  and  destroy  a  sub  detected  by 
sonar  listening  systems.  The  Soviets  can  be 
presumed  to  be  working  on  the  same  kind  of 
weapons. 

As  implausible  as  it  may  sound  to  laymen, 
Soviet  planners  do  have  to  worry  about  U.S. 
capability  to  make  a  coordinated  first  strike 
where  hunter  subs  would  kill  their  missile 
subs,  where  highly  accurate  MIRVs  and 
MARVs  from  subs  and  land  launchers  would 
disable  their  ICBMs  and  bombers,  and  where 
B-52  and  B-1  bombers  would  finish  off  any- 
thing left  standing. 

If  the  U.S.  Navy  builds  Its  Seafarer  system 
for  communicating  with  its  subs  in  the 
depths.  Soviet  worst-case  strategists  would 
have  to  worry  more  seriously  about  an  Amer- 
ican coordinated  first  strike.  Today's  com- 
munications methods  with  submarines  are 
complicated,  requiring  subs  to  rise  toward 
the  surface  during  prearranged  transmission 
periods. 


Conversely,  American  war  planners  have 
to  worry  about  the  Soviets  catching  up  with 
U.S.  antisubmarine  technology  now  that  they 
have  closed  the  gap  on  quantity. 

So  far,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets track  U.S.  missile  submarines  the  way 
the  United  States  does  theirs.  But  this  se- 
cure undersea  force  could  end  up  being  vul- 
nerable if  the  Soviets  adopt  U.S.  Navy  tactics. 

And  so  the  Imponderables  of  time,  num- 
bers and  national  motivation  make  it  difficult 
today  and  perhaps  Impossible  tomorrow  to 
answer  the  question:  Is  anybody  winning? 

Nuclear  Talks  Must  Succeed  on  Two 

Fronts 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Every  President  who  reaches  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  arms 
control  takes  on  two  sets  of  negotiations — 
one  with  the  Kremlin,  and  another  with  his 
own  government. 

Among  arms  control  specialists.  It  Is  often 
said  that  the  "internal  negotiations"  can  be 
more  difficult  than  the  "external  negotia- 
tions," for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  purists,  the  comparison  is  overdrawn. 
But  it  evidently  stands  high  in  the  mind  of 
President  Carter  as  a  danger  to  avert.  He 
has  pointed  to  the  dissent  inside  the  Ford 
administration,  and  the  presidential  election, 
as  the  principal  reasons  for  Ford's  Inability 
to  conclude  a  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)    treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  private,  many  Ford  administration  in- 
siders go  much  further  than  that.  The  for- 
mer President,  sources  on  both  sides  of  his 
SALT  impasse  say,  was  outmaneuvered  Inside 
the  government. 

Ford  was  caught  between  two  conflicting 
priorities:  his  campaign  for  nomination 
against  Ronald  Reagan  vs.  a  SALT  II  accord 
to  complete  the  nuclear  agreement  he  made 
with  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  at 
Vladivostok   in   November,   1974. 

In  effect.  Ford  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
one  objective  for  the  other.  He  defeated 
Reagan  for  the  Republican  nomination  But 
in  moving  to  the  right  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, to  compete  with  Reagan  for  right-wing 
votes.  Ford  became  a  hosta:;e  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  SALT  compromise  that  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  Implored  him  to 
make. 

The  opposition — the  Defense  Department 
and  its  allies  in  government  and  in  the 
Congress — was  not  passive  about  the  Presi- 
dent dilemma.  Nor  was  Kissinger. 

Kissinger  told  the  President  he  needed 
only  "to  spill  a  little  [bureaucratic)  blood" 
to  reach  the  SALT  compromise,  sign  It  at  the 
long-projected  Wa-shlngton  summit  confer- 
ence with  Brezhnev,  and  carry  it  into  the 
November  election  as  a  foreign  policy 
triumph. 

The  internal  clash  reached  a  peak  in  Jan- 
uary-February, 1976.  the  most  sensitive  po- 
litical period  for  Ford,  after  Kissinger  re- 
turned from  Mcscow  In  January  urging  a 
compromise.  Reagan  was  beginning  his  at- 
tack on  the  Ford-Kissinger  foreign  policy, 
heading  Into  the  nation's  first  primary  elec- 
tion, In  New  Hampshire  Feb.  24. 

Kissinger's  opponents  on  SALT  made  sure 
the  President  recognized  the  political  con- 
sequences of  following  Kissinger's  advice:  If 
the  Pentagon  was  overruled  on  SALT,  that 
was  bound  to  "leak  out,"  exploding  against 
Ford  In  the  primary  campaign. 

There  was  nothing  so  bald  as  a  direct 
threat  to  the  President.  Said  one  Kissinger 
opponent,  drily.  "It  was  all  done  within  the 
system." 

Ford,  as  a  consequence,  sided  with  Klssin- 
gers  opponents  in  February.  He  sent  Moscow 
a  "hang  tough"  reply  to  the  proposal  that 
Kissinger  brought  from  Moscow. 

The  negotiations  virtually  froze. 

After  Ford  won  the  Kepubhcan  nomina- 


tion in  August,  he  pushed  for  a  SALT  com- 
promise to  recoup  his  earlier  hopes.  It  was 
too  late;  by  then  even  some  of  the  strongest 
SALT  supporters  opposed  a  last-minute  rush 
for  agreement  Just  before  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

In  retrospect,  the  former  President  is  re- 
ported by  some  sources  to  wish  he  had  forced 
through  a  SALT  compromise,  over  the  in- 
ternal opposition.  Whether  Ford  would  still 
occupy  the  White  House  if  he  had  done  so  is 
anyone's  guess.  Beyond  question,  the  1976 
election  campaign  would  have  been  con- 
siderably different. 

Each  President  who  negotiates  with  the 
Soviet  Union  must  decide  how  he  will  deal 
with  his  own  bureaucracy.  Bargain  with  it? 
Overrule  it?  Circumvent  it? 

No  consensus  automatically  springs  up 
over  nuclear  strategy-.  Experts  can  disagree 
strongly  about  what  is  prudent  and  what  is 
perilous.  The  ultimate  choices,  therefore  are 
political  decisions. 

There  were  long  roots  to  the  dispute  that 
frustrated  President  Ford's  SALT  ambitions. 
Some  of  them  have  entangled  Paul  C. 
Warnke,  Carter's  nominee  for  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  SALT  negotiator. 

Former  President  Nixon  and  Kissinger, 
then  at  the  White  House,  conducted  the 
SALT  I  negotiations  in  extraordinary  secrecy. 
"Back  channels"  were  used  to  communicate 
to  the  Kremlin,  behind  the  back  of  U.S.  nego- 
tiators, and  sometimes  without  knowledge 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

The  suspicions  that  developed  afterward, 
coupled  with  charges  that  Kissinger  had 
made  lopsided  concessions  to  the  Russians 
in  1972,  converged  in  the  decisive  opposition 
to  Kissinger's  negotiations  on  SAL"!"  II. 

In  one  tradeofl  after  SALT  I,  to  try  to  help 
ease  the  path  for  SALT  II,  Nixon  sought  to 
make  peace  with  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D- 
Wash.l,  Kissinger's  prime  challenger.  Nixon 
agreed  to  divide  the  posts  of  arms  control 
director  and  chief  SALT  negotiator,  and  put 
harder-line  negotiators  on  SALT. 

In  adition,  the  arms  control  agency  Itself 
was  stiffened,  with  officials  holding  a  sterner 
view  of  the  Russians  moved  In  to  replace 
more  ardent  arms  control  champions.  That 
"purge"  had  unintended  consequences.  It 
helped  to  convert  the  arms  control  agency 
into  a  Pentagon  ally  against  Kissinger  In 
1976. 

Another  tradeoff  of  1972  had  greater  reper- 
cussions four  years  later. 

To  enlist  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  ratification  of  the  1972  nuclear 
agreements,  Nixon  obtained  a  major  increase 
in  weapons  research  and  development  funds. 

One  project  was  long-range  cruise  missiles, 
which  the  Pentagon  was  prepared  to  drop  In 
1973.  (The  cruise  missile,  is.  in  effect,  an 
tinmanned.  low-flying  Jet  with  a  range  of  up 
to  2,000  miles.)  Kissinger  urged  the  military 
to  continue  primarily  to  save  cruise  missiles 
as  a  future  "bargaining  chip"  with  the 
Russians.  Instead,  cruise  missiles  turned  into 
the  most  confounding  obstacle  for  Kissing- 
er's attempt  to  resolve  the  SALT  II  treaty. 

Cruise  missiles,  and  the  Soviet  bomber 
system  known  in  the  West  as  Backfire,  be- 
came the  principal  obstacles  to  a  new  agree- 
ment. 

Two  major  nuclear  agreements  had  been 
signed  at  Moscow  In  1972.  For  the  first  time, 
adversary  nations  agreed  to  ban  national  de- 
fense systems,  exposing  themselves  to  at- 
tack from  each  other  with  Intercontinental 
missiles.  This  was  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  a  major  breakthrough,  little-disputed. 

Virtually  all  subsequent  argument  centers 
on  the  complementary  side  of  the  process — 
controls  en  offensive  strategic  weapons.  A 
five-year  accord  was  signed  in  1972;  It  runs 
out  Oct.  3  of  this  year.  Its  replacement  is 
the  Ford-Brezhnev  Vladivostok  accord,  to 
run  until  1985. 
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In  1972  the  Russians  were 
up  with  previous  American  s 
bad   taken   the   lead   In 
continental  missile  launchers, 
"freeze"  on  missile  launchers 
sians  with  superior  numbers  of 
siles  launched  from  land  or  se: 
of  2,358  to  1.710  for  the  UnUe|l 
United  States  had,  and  retains, 
In  nuclear  warheads,  with  Its 
head  missiles  and  a  larger  flee 
tlnental   bombers. 

Kissinger  and  other  admlnlst 
maintained  that  the  agreement 
with    the    United   States    behl4d 
launchers  but  ahead  In  w 
and  technology.  Critics 
Russians,    with    more    and    la 
eventually  could  duplicate  the 
beads  and  other  technology, 
tary  superiority. 

The   ratification   of    the 
moved  the  argument  to  SALT  i: 
stok,    Kissinger    said,    any 
•wiped  out  by  agreement  on  sintll 
of  strategic  delivery  systems 
•with  "Important  concessions' 
Union. 

An   equal   celling  of  2,400 
Soviet  Intercontinental  missiles 
•was  set.  of  which  1,320  could 
warheads.  Ford  hailed  thU  as 
arms  race. 

•  The  debate  only  shifted 
•on  right  and  left  assailed  the 
too  high.  Then  "the  cap"  begar 
the  two  sides,  in  the  new  dlspu  e 
Backfire  bombers  and  America  i 
cruise    missiles,     both    omitted 
■Vladivostok  discussions. 

•  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
'Backfire  can  operate  as  a  long 
■against    targets   In    the   United 
should  be  counted  as  strateg 
Union  maintained  that  Backfire 
bomber,   outside  the  Vladivostok 

Positions  are  reversed  on 
missiles.  As  non-balUstlc  mlssilefe 
States  claimed,  they  were 
Vladivostok  ceilings.  The  Soviet 
inally  sought  to  ban  all  cruise 
yond  GOO  kilometers,  or  373 
of  existing  Russian  types. 

Long-range  cruise  missiles 
precise   enough   to   hit   a 
("You  can  shoot  it  down  a  pick; 
2.000  miles,"   Reagan   exclalmec 
election  campaign),  are  claJme<i 
about  a  tenth  as  much  as  bal 
Because  they  can  carry  nuclcai 
clear    warheads,    and    serve    as 
tactical  weapons,  they  also  ralsi  < 
lems  of  distinguishing  which  Is 

Kissinger  and  his  supporters 
Backare  and  cruise  missiles,  as 
pressed  it  last  week,  as  "far  out 
gin  of  strategic  slgrUflcance." 

Privately,     even     som 
agree.  The  military  services 
divided  about  roles  and  missi 
missiles.  But  the  controversy 
singer's   critics  In   the  dlfferen 
peilally   advocates   of   cruise 
see  intermediate-range  cruise 
major  oSTset  to  Soviet  power  in 
"a  great  equalizer"  against  the 
sea. 

Kissinger   was  ready   to   trad^ 
Back&re  bombers  with  Soviet 
1  cation  on  their  use  for  an  eq 
Ions-range  cruise  missiles  on  s; 
side  the  Vladivostok  ceilings;  to 
ers  with  1.500-mUe  cruise  m 
pie-warhead  weapons,  and  to 
cruiss  missiles  on  submarines 

Critic:,  assailed  that  mix  as 
Soviet  favor  and  Soviet 
Are  as  unacceptable 

The  opposition  to  Kissinger 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They 
by  Defense  Secretary  Donald 
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President  Ford's  longtime  confidant,  recently 
arrived  at  the  Pentagon  to  replace  ousted 
James  R.  Schlesinger.  Ford's  summary  firing 
of  Schlesinger,  widely  misconstrued  as  a  vic- 
tory for  Kissinger,  had  infuriated  the  Repub- 
lican right-wing,  and  that  was  already  troub- 
ling Ford's  election  advisers. 

Kissinger  was  without  allies  beyond  the 
State  Department  and  the  National  Security 
Council  staff.  The  arms  control  agency,  semi- 
autonomous  in  the  State  Department  and 
largely  Ignored  by  Kissinger,  joined  the  op- 
position, with  mild-mannered  director  Fred 
C.  Ikle  encouraged  by  his  deputy,  John  P. 
Lehman  Jr.,  to  speak  out. 

Lehman,  although  a  onetime  member  of 
Kissinger's  NSC  staff,  was  championing 
cruise  missiles.  So  was  Lehman's  close  friend, 
Richard  Perle,  a  nuclear  specialist  for  Sen. 
Jackson  and  one  of  the  most  effective  ICis- 
slnger  critics  in  Washington. 

Perle  recently  said  that,  compared  to  "the 
resources  Henry  had  at  his  disposal,"  the  op- 
position's resources  "were  trivial."  "I  could 
talk  to  people  one  at  a  time,"  Perle  said: 
"Henry  had  a  whole  planeload  (of  reporters) 
and  the  stories  went  all  over  the  world."  The 
problem,  however.  Perle  insists,  was  not  in- 
ternal disagreements,  but  Soviet  Intransi- 
gence. 

Nevertheless  "the  key  factor  was  the  elec- 
tion." said  a  central  participant,  and  numer- 
ous others  agree.  If  President  Ford  had  sup- 
ported Kissinger,  this  source  said.  "It  very 
soon  would  have  come  out  that  Defense  had 
been  overruled." 

In  place  of  the  compromise  Kissinger 
sought,  the  counter  that  went  back  to  the 
Russians.  In  several  variations,  was  an  offer 
to  proceed  with  the  original  portions  of  the 
Vladivostok  accords  and  to  bypass  the  Back- 
fire and  cruise  missile  controversy  for  sub- 
sequent negotiations. 

Kissinger  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  reject  that  out  of  hand  (which  it  did) 
because  It  left  the  more  dynamic  weapons 
system,  cruise  missiles,  unconstrained.  His 
critics  charged  that  Kissinger  undermined 
the  counterproposal,  and  failed  to  press  it 
forcefully. 

Basically  this  is  the  same  offer  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  now  has  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  publicly  and  privately.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept 
this  approach  which  they  previously  re- 
jected? Carter  administration  sources  main- 
tain there  Is. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  set  aside  .the 
Backfire-cruise  missile  dispute,  in  a  form 
more  equitable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  slow- 
down or  limit,  or  both,  on  cruise  missile  de- 
velopment Is  an  obvious  approach,  suggested 
by  many  outside  specialists. 

Carter  administration  strategists  say  they 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  eager  to  reach  a 
SALT  II  accord  before  the  Oct  3  deadline, 
and  then  move  into  SALT  III  negotiations  on 
arms  reductions  as  Carter  has  urged. 

By  his  unusual  public,  and  private,  empha- 
sis on  arms  control,  these  sources  say.  the 
President  has  aroused  Soviet  interest  for 
"locking  in"  his  administration  to  continuing 
negotiations. 

The  Carter  administration  believes  it  has 
a  good  prospect  for  avoiding  the  internal 
splits  that  plagued  the  Ford  administration's 
nuclear  strategy,  with  Harold  Brown  at  De- 
fense. Cyrus  R.  Vance  at  State,  Zblgniew 
Brzezinski  as  national  security  adviser  and 
Warnke  as  chief  SALT  negotiator. 

Carter  already  has  spent  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  time  for  a  new  President  in  pri- 
vate dLscxiosions  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  also  has  struck  sparks  of  parallel 
interest  with  Son.  Jackson  and  other  Kiss- 
inger critics. 

The  President  "Is  determined  that  people 
get  a  fair  hearing."  said  one  Insider;  "they 
don't  have  to  go  to  the  HUl  to  get  an  argu- 
ment raised." 

But,  the  Insider  added,  President  Carter 


"has  made  it  clear  that  he  Is  going  to  make 
the  decisions." 

Crack  West  German  Forces  a  Kev  to 

NATO  STREIiCTH 

(By  Michael  Getler) 
Koblenz.— In  the  hills  above  this  ancient 
fortress-city  on  the  Rhine,  Leopard  tanks 
and  Marder  armored  combat  vehicles  of  the 
Uth  Panzer  brigade  clank  noisily  through 
village  streets  and  then  move  quietly  Into 
the  filelds  and  woods  of  central  West  Ger- 
many. 

These  two  modern  weapons  of  war  are 
probably  the  best  of  their  kind  in  any 
arsenal  In  the  world. 

The  West  Germans  have  thousands  of  both 
in  an  army  that,  in  the  last  decade,  has 
grown  to  become  what  many  Allied  leaders 
think  Is  the  best,  most  disciplined  and  well- 
equipped  fighting  force  in  Western  Europe. 
The  nearly  EOO.OOO-member  highly  mod- 
ernized West  German  armed  force  is  an  im- 
portant factor  often  overlooked  in  the  debate 
over  whether  the  strength  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
NATO  is  vulnerable  to  a  land  attack  from  the 
East.  It  Is  a  debate  that  has  reverberated  In 
Washington,  at  NATO  headquarters  In  Brus- 
sels and  In  the  media  of  both  continents. 

Europeans,  however,  and  many  American 
and  Allied  specialists  abroad,  tend  not  to 
overlook  the  West  Germans. 

While  there  Is  concern  throughout  West- 
ern Europe  about  growing  Soviet  military 
strength,  there  is  le.«s  alarm  here  than  that 
reflected  by  a  barrage  of  recently  released 
statements  In  the  United  States  by  Sens.  Sam 
Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  Dewey  F.  Bartlett  (R- 
Okla.)  and  retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  James  F. 
Hollingsworth  that  NATO  is  in  disarray  while 
the  Soviets  have  grown  so  powerful  they 
can  launch  a  devastating  attack  on  Western 
Europe  virtually  from  "a  standing  start." 

British  Adm.  Sir  Peter  Hill-Norton,  chair- 
man of  NATO's  military  committee  in  Brus- 
sels, calls  such  a  surprise  attack  scenario 
"nonsense." 

"My  considered  opinion  is  that  the  Soviets 
can't  do  that.  NATO  is  neither  asleep,  stupid, 
slow  to  move  nor  uninformed,"  he  says. 
"While  the  warning  time  before  an  attack 
has  shortened,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  it 
has  not  been  reduced  to  zero. 

"I  have  a  better  feel  for  these  things  than 
someone  who  came  here  on  a  three-week 
visit,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  Nunn-Bartlett 
team  that  studied  NAIX)  readiness  in  Europe. 
The  admiral  describes  all  three  men  as 
"gcodles." 

"They  are  on  our  side,  trying  to  make 
NATO  better,  and  they  think  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  everybody. 
I  don't.  It  is  counterproductive.  They  are 
goodies  but  their  Judgment  Is  faulty,"  he 
clalm-s. 

"I  disagree  with  Nunn,  Hollingsworth,  re- 
tired U.S.  Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  George  Kecgan 
and  Belgian  Gen.  Robert  Close,"  says  Hill- 
Norton,  "because  they  have  all  taken  the 
worst-case  scenario. 

"You  don't  have  to  match  a  potential 
enemy  gun  for  gun.  It  Is  a  historical  fact 
that  an  aggressor  requires  a  degree  of  su- 
periority to  be  sure  of  success.  That  degree  Is 
debatable,  but  3-to-l  is  about  right  and  they 
don't  have  that  in  any  element.  They  have 
an  Inferior  Navy.  They  have  quantitative 
but  probably  not  qualitative  superiority  in 
the  air.  They  have  superiority  on  the  ground 
approaching  3-to-l  but  It  depends  on  how 
you  count  It. 

"I  believe,  and  so  does  [NATO  commander 
In  chief!  Oen.  [Alexander]  Haig  and  Adm. 
[Isaac  CI  Kldd  [s\.preme  Allied  commander 
of  Atlantic  forces),  that  NATO  forces  today 
are  sufficiently  well-equipped  and  close  to 
the  battle  front  to  carry  out  deterrence. 

"Sen.  Nunn  came  here  and  pressed  for  an- 
swers  about   bow   much    warning  time   we 
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have  and  how  much  additional  strength  is 
needed  to  make  an  attack  with  short  warn- 
ing times  less  likely. 

"Nobody  in  his  senses  can  answer  either 
question  oecause  the  sceiiario  the  Russians 
choose  will  determine  warning  time.  What 
are  their  objectives?  Will  there  be  political 
indicators?  There  will  absolutely  be  military 
maicators,"  he  says. 

"The  real  question  is  have  we  got  enough. 
Yes,  we  have,"  Hill-Norton  says. 

"But  if  the  Soviets  contSnue  to  spend  11 
to  13  per  cent  of  their  GNP  on  defense,  and 
European  NATO  averages  3.8  per  cent,  then 
at  some  point  we  shall  not  have  enough. 

"The  Soviets  are  not  10  feet  tall.  We  are 
both  6  feet  tall.  But  they  are  growing  faster. " 
In  a  dozen  interviews  with  Allied  defense 
and  political  specialists  from  several  cotm- 
tries,  and  at  NATO  headquarters,  virtually 
no  one  in  authority  believes  that  the  West 
could  indefinitely  hold  and  then  throw  back 
an  all-out  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  at- 
tack on  Western  Europe  without  eventually 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  virtually  no  one  be- 
lieves that  the  Soviets  could  or  would  launch 
such  an  attack,  or  that  the  Kremlin  would 
have  confidence  that  It  would  succeed  and 
gamble  that  it  would  not  result  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

The  biggest  worry  1b  not  the  all  out  as- 
sault. Most  worrisome,  as  one  British  diplo- 
mat explains  It.  Is  If  a  crisis  should  develop 
somewhere  along  the  flanks,  at  the  tip  of 
Norway  or  near  Turkey,  for  example. 

NATO  must  then  decide  to  rush  whatever 
reserves  it  has  to  that  area  or  to  hold  back 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  crucial  Central  Euro- 
pean front.  If  the  Soviets,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  elsewhere,  \ised  the  occasion  to  pour 
troops  and  equipment  into  the  central  re- 
gion and  NATO  did  not  mobilize  to  match 
it,  some  fear  that  the  Soviets  then  might  be 
tempted  by  a  fast  blitzkrieg  that  could  get 
to  the  Rhine  and  split  Germany  in  a  matter 
of  days. 

If  an  American  President  did  not  react 
fast  enough,  the  intriguing  question  Is  raised 
as  to  whether  the  White  House  would  order 
a  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviets  after  a  Soviet 
attack  had  stopped,  albeit  on  the  Rhine. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Allied  oflScers 
think  that  If  the  Soviets  precipitated  a  crisis 
on  the  flanks,  then  the  Allies  could  do  the 
same  elsewhere,  maybe  seizing  all  East-bloc 
shipping  or  other  such  ideas  rarely  discussed 
openly. 

Some  experlenc»>d  NATO  officials  believe  the 
current  round  of  alarming  talk  in  some 
Washington  circles  is  aimed  more  at  ensur- 
ing that  the  Carter  administration  and  other 
NATO  governments  gain  approval  in  their 
respective  parliaments  for  the  next  round 
of  weapon  procurements  so  that  the  balance 
does  not  tip  in  the  1980s.  That  seems  to  be 
what  Hill -Norton  Is  saying. 

Viewed  from  Europe,  which  would  be  the 
battlefield  for  a  future  war.  the  Fast-West 
balance  Is  a  vastly  complicated  panorama 
that  looks  something  like  this : 

According  to  Western  intelligence,  the 
Soviets  have  added  130,000  men  to  the  cen- 
tral region  In  the  past  five  years.  That  pushes 
the  total.  Including  Warsaw  Pact  allied 
forces,  to  920,000  men. 

NATO  has  about  700.000. 
"  The  key,  however.  Is  that  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  total,  about  600,000  to  700,000  are  Soviet 
troops,  and  NATO  commanders  do  not  think 
that  is  enough  for  a  high-confidence  initial 
attack. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  six 
highly  regarded  East  German  divisions,  few 
analysts  believe  the  Soviets  would  trust  the 
inclusion  of  divisions  from  other  countries 
In  a  first  wave,  the  crucial  one.  Others  ques- 
tion whether  the  Soviets  could  leave  coun- 
tries   such    as    Czechoslovakia    and    Poland 


without  occupying  Soviet  forces  during  an 
offensive  operation. 

The  Soviet  divisions  are  smaller  than  Allied 
ones  and  are  rated  in  the  West  as  probably 
one-third  ready  to  move  on  eight  hours'  no- 
tice, one-third  on  72-hours'  notice,  and  one- 
third  within  about  10  days. 

In  equivalent  terms.  Allied  specialists  esti- 
mate that  the  Soviets  could  field  about  50 
divisions  relatively  fast  and  NATO  about  30. 
The  Soviets,  for  a  much  more  massive  at- 
tack, could  field  100  divisions,  but  that  would 
take  several  weeks  and  would  allow  that 
much  more  NATO  mobilization. 

Against  a  50-dl vision  attack,  top  Allied 
commanders  are  convinced  they  would  have 
a  minimum  of  72  hours'  warning  and  prob- 
ably more  since  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceal  preparations  for  such  a  massive  un- 
dertaking. No  one  believes  the  West — specfi- 
cally  the  West  Germans,  on  whose  turf  the 
battle  would  be  fought,  and  the  Americans, 
with  500,000  troops  and  dependents  in 
Europe — would  not  take  some  action  during 
this  time. 

It  is  here  that  the  West  Germans  are  the 
key.  They  can  mobilize  faster  than  the  Ameri- 
cans and  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would. 

Says  one  of  West  Germany's  brightest 
young  generals,  48-year-old  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Wolfgang  Von  Altenburg:  "We  feel  we 
can  hold  long  enough  to  get  the  political 
decision"  in  the  West,  to  get  the  Moscow- 
Wa'-hlngton  hot  line  working. 

"We  can  hold  them  for  some  days" — he 
doesn't  say  how  many — "without  giving  up 
vital  territory  or  having  nuclear  weapons 
overrun  or  suffering  troop  losses  that  would 
make  us  inoperable.  But  we  are  on  the  edge." 
NATO  officers  are  less  worried  about  the 
number  of  troops  In  their  armies  than  about 
their  location — In  reserve  units  at  home,  or 
far  from  the  potential  front  line.  Large  and 
competent  forces  can  be  added  to  the  In- 
place  front-line  troops  with  reasonable 
warning  time,  but  many  NATO  commanders 
fear  that  the  political  leadership,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  might  not  respond 
to  provocative  Soviet  moves  quickly  enough. 
One  top  U.S.  official  noted  that  "elected 
governments  don't  like  to  take  unpopular 
acts,  and  mobilization,  unless  there  Is  abso- 
lutely convincing  evidence  at  hand,  would  be 
politically  very  tough,  even  in  Germany  and 
the  U.S. 

"Government.^  don't  make  points  by  react- 
ing to  things  that  don't  actually  happen, 
and  the  Soviets  could  do  lots  of  things  piece- 
meal which  might  not  provoke  mobilization. 
They  could  have  a  big  military  exercise  one 
day,  dribble  all  their  submarines  out  of  jxsrt 
over  a  few  other  days.  It  could  be  hard  to 
convince  people  that  we  have  the  warning 
time." 

The  Soviets  also  have  problems.  Aside  from 
questions  of  satellite  loyalty  in  a  crunch. 
Allied  specialists  point  out  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  fighting  on  foreign  soil  against 
NATO  forces  defending  their  homelands. 

Soviet  military  operations  give  no  indica- 
tion that  their  commanders  have  anywhere 
near  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  resourceful- 
ness to  respond  to  unexpected  situations  as 
do  Western  commanders.  Soviet  airmen  are 
not  well  trained,  by  U.S.  standards,  nor  are 
Soviet  naval  forces  as  experienced  at  sea. 

But  the  Soviets  have  large  numbers  of 
men  and  weapons.  They  have  long  had  about 
2V2  times  as  many  tanks  and  artillery  pieces 
as  NATO,  though  Western  tanks  in  many 
armies  are  better.  The  Soviets  are  said  to 
be  producing  some  2,000  new  tanks  a  year, 
more  than  double  the  recently  accelerated 
U.S.  rate. 

Steady  growth  of  the  Soviet  navy  into  a 
global  fleet  has  long  alarmed  Western  navies. 
And  In  the  last  five  years  or  so.  the  Soviet 
air  force  has  been  modernized:  longer-range 
planes  capable  of  offensive  bombing  missions: 
behind  NATO  lines  have  replaced  mostly 
short-range,  defensive  fighters. 


The  Soviets  have  added  long-range  self- 
propelled  artillery  for  the  first  time,  chemical 
warfare  equipment  and  river-crossing  equip- 
ment. They  also  have  deployed  3,000  helicop- 
ter gunshlps  with  a  roughly  35-milc  arc  di- 
rectly east  :rom  the  central  Fulda  Gap  at- 
tack area  into  Germany,  an  action  that  has 
Western  Intelligence  officers  puzzled. 

The  general  Improvement  in  Soviet  forces 
Is  in  quality  rather  than  in  numbers,  which 
is  worrisome  to  the  West.  The  West  tradi- 
tionally has  led  qualitatively — and  still  does, 
but  by  a  narrower  margin. 

British,  American  and  West  Germans  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  buildup  is  intentional,  di- 
rected from  the  top,  and  meant  to  give  the 
Soviets  a  political  edge  in  any  future  con- 
frontation. 

"The  Russians  may  not  be  Intending  to 
stage  an  attack  tomorrow,"  says  Von  Alten- 
burg, "but  they  want  to  be  able  to  put  on 
pressure.  They  are  very  careful  people,  as 
world  history  shows,  always  trjring  to  reduce 
their  rLsk  potential.  If  they  play  poker,  they 
want  a  good  hand." 

Looking  at  the  Soviet  buildup.  Von  Alten- 
burg says.  "You  must  consider  they  still 
remember  the  shock  of  1941"  and  the  Nazi 
Invasion.  "And  they  undoubtedly  need  troops 
to  pacify  their  satellite  countries,  plus  they 
do  have  global  commitments  now." 

Even  allowing  for  that,  he  thinks,  the  So- 
viets still  have  60  to  70  per  cent  more  troops 
than  needed  for  defense  in  Central  Europe, 
despite  economic  problems  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  buildup,  however,  has  not  gone 
unmatched  and  Western  speclalLsts  believe 
the  West  has  already  offset  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  efforts. 

For  example,  while  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  has  been  reduced  to  a  shadow  of  its 
old  self,  its  squadrons  in  Germany  in  the 
past  two  years  have  been  totally  replaced  by 
newer  French-British  Jaguar  Jets  and  U.S. 
Phantoms,  with  a  slight  Increase  in  numbers. 
A  new  Brltlsh-German-Italian  155  mm  how- 
itzer is  coming  into  service  now. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  in  May  will  begin  bring- 
ing additional  F-lll  fighter-bombers  to 
England  and  new  FF-1615  fighters  to  Ger- 
many. U.S.  officers  also  suggest  that  a  major 
additional  boost  to  NATO  alrpower  can  be  ex- 
pected soon. 

The  United  States  also  is  producing  the 
new  AWACS  aircraft  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  air  attack  over  a  European  battlefield. 
Despite  some  Soviet  efforts  in  the  same  field, 
knowledgeable  sources  say  the  Soviet  version 
is  in  no  way  comparable. 

The  190,000-man  U.S.  Seventh  army  it 
Germany,  though  short  of  some  supplies  given 
to  Israel  in  the  1973  war,  is  infinitely  better- 
manned  and  equipped  than  it  was  at  the  peak 
of  Vietnam.  Two  new  brigades  have  been 
added  and  enlisted  men  and  officers  stay  here 
longer. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  so-called  "smart" 
weapons,  guided  bombs  and  antUank  mis- 
siles, have  been  added  to  U.S.  stockpiles  over- 
seas. 

On  the  way.  according  to  U.S.  officers,  is  a 
new  laser-guided  artillery  shell  that  fits  155 
mm  howitzers,  the  principal  artillery  piece  In 
the  U.S.  arsenal.  If  It  works,  the  shell  wUl 
give  the  howitzer  a  chance  to  knock  out  tanks 
on  the  move. 

Though  most  Americans  do  not  realize  it. 
the  West  Germans  provide  50  per  cent  of  the 
ground  forces  and  40  per  cent  of  the  air  forces 
initially  available  to  meet  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack. 

The  West  Germans  have  3.700  tanks,  half 
of  them  the  superb  Leopards,  and  the  older 
M-48S  are  due  to  be  replaced  by  even  better 
Leopard  lis  now  coming  off  the  production 
ime. 

Close  to  4.000  of  the  Marder  armored  com- 
bat vehicles  are  in  service  and  thousands  of 
the  highly  regarded  Prench-German-bullt 
"Milan"  antitank  missiles  are  being  added  to 
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Talk  by  President  Carter 
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for  losses,  and  that  would 
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PRIMmVE    RlVALRISS    IN     A 

(By  William  Greider  and 
In  this  age  of  computer- 
Buck  Rogers  wonders  of  d 
thing  terribly  primitive 
rlvalrj-   of   the    world's   two 
powers. 

Us   and   Them,    America 
Soviet  butchers.  The  Imperia 
Primitive  fears,  crude  reflexe: 
of    faith    are    invoked    to 
demons. 

These  two  great  nations 
have  like  two  primitive  tr! 
Joining    valleys,    worshiping 
each  fearful  of  whatever  it  1 
over  the  mountains.  Wlien 
rumblings  of  warlike  notses, 
ning    from    the    mountain, 
arouse  the  people  and  sclen 
mon   new   magic   weapons, 
terns,  to  protect  the  faith. 

Crudely  speaking,   the 
reflects  those  ancient 
The  rivalry  is  real:  so  is  th 
in  the  history  of  humankind 
usually  end  in  warfare  and 
a   new   dilemma — and   twin 
"enemy"  tribe  and  the  nuclekr 
own  destruction.  History  asks 
end  In  the  same  old  way  or 
nations  find  a  way  to  break 
tlve  pattern? 

In  our  society,  as  in  thelri 
think  of  the  "enemy"  as  an; 
enemy  (though  the  penal  tie" 
ferent:    an   American 
for  being  "soft  on  communism 
dissident  :.-,  sent  to  prison) 
strategic  arms  debate  poses 
tlon:  to  what  extent  can  Ame 
slans  set  aside  the  "enemy" 
alien  faith,   and  consider 
Interests,  our  shared  human 
limitations? 

The  strategic  debate  rarely 
theme  directly — it  is  politically 
do  so — and  yet  It  is  implicit 
calculation,  every  alarm  over 
weapons. 

This  season,  as  so  often 
flicting  approaurhes  are  at 
the  surface  of  the  dialogue 
urges  coooeration  with   the 
mutual  arms  reduction.  Yet 
deeply-troubled    skeptics 
and  figures  that  the  Soviets 
stroying  us — that  new  and 
bles  have  been  heard  from 
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This  season,  the  new  rtimble  is  a  civil  de- 
fense gap.  The  Russians,  it  is  said,  are  pre- 
paring at  great  expense  fallout  shelters  and 
evacuation  plans  for  their  population.  Why 
would  they  bother  If  they  were  not  serious 
about  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war?  A 
good  question.  Serious  people  argue  over  it. 
from  both  sides.  Americans  will  be  hearing 
much  more  on  the  subject,  a.«  the  strategic 
arms  debate  plays  out  on  various  weaponry 
issues  in  the  months  ahead. 

A  few  forceful  proponents  have  made  dire 
predictions  about  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Maj.  Gen.  George  J.  Keegan,  former  Air 
Force  intelligence  chief,  for  one,  fears  that 
the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  was  "the 
decisive  turning  point  in  my  Judgment  that 
we  (have)  already  lost  the  strategic  balance." 
Paul  Nitze.  in  his  influential  essay  last 
winter  In  Foreign  Affairs,  said  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  81  billion  a  year  on  civil 
defense  (compared  with  $80  million  here) 
and  Nitze  cited  Soviet  manuals  from  1969 
and  1970  which  assert  that  no  more  than  3 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  poDUlatlon — a  mere  10 
million  Russians — would  be  killed  in  a  U.S. 
attack. 

The  Soviets  may  well  overestimate  the 
effectivenes5  of  their  civil  defense  program." 
Nltz?  conceded,  "but  what  is  plain  is  that 
they  have  made,  for  20  years  or  more,  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  war 
that  does  assume,  to  a  degree  incomprehensi- 
ble to  Americans  (or  other  Westerners),  that 
nuclear  war  could  happen,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  survive." 

An  associate  of  Nitze.  T.  K.  Jones  of  Boeing, 
has  since  calculated  the  question  more  close- 
ly and  made  ominous  projections  about  what 
the  Soviets  might  be  doing.  The  Soviets,  he 
afserts,  "can  protect  their  Industry  and  fa- 
cilitate Its  rapid  recovery  should  a  nuclear 
war  occur  . .  .  can  protect  their  work  force  .  . . 
(and)  protect  their  industrial  machinery.  .  .  ." 
"It  makes  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Nitze, 
who  mentions  Jones"  study  without  quite 
embracing  its  conclusions. 

Among  other  things.  Jones  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  recover  from 
a  nuclear  war  "within  no  more  than  two 
to  four  years,  whereas  the  U.S.  could  not  re- 
cover in  less  than  12  years. ' 

Even  if  Russia  were  to  lose  half  of  its 
population  and  all  of  its  Industry,  Jones 
claims,  it  could  recover  its  prewar  gross  na- 
tional product  within  15  years.  As  one  arms- 
control  advocate  pointed  out,  this  would 
amount  to  doubling  the  per-capita  ONP  for 
the  Soviets  in  a  very  short  period — a  feat 
which  they  have  had  trouble  doing  without 
nuclear  war. 

When  Science  magazine  asked  Jones  how 
much  bunker-building  and  factor  protection 
the  Russians  are  actually  doing,  Jones'  an- 
swer was.  not  much. 

"But."  he  told  Science.  "I  Just  have  this 
cold,  sinking  feeling  when  I  think  about  how 
much  there  might  be  that  we  don't  know 
about." 

As  Nitze's  article  suggested,  the  adherents 
of  the  civil  defense  gap  believe  the  Ru.ssians 
do  not  accept  our  view  that  nuclear  war  is 
virtually  unthinkable.  Instead,  these  people 
warn,  the  Russians  are  seriously  prepared  to 
fight  and  win  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

One  indication  of  this,  they  say,  is  the 
Soviet  Union's  civil  defense  preparations: 
protection  of  some  Industrial  installations 
against  the  hazards  of  blast  and  fallout,  un- 
derground installations  to  save  the  country's 
leadership,  underground  food  reserves  and 
published  plans  to  disperse  the  population 
if  an  attack  is  threatened. 

The  civil  defense  gap  theory  provokes  ex- 
traordinarily strong  reactions  within  the 
community  of  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  follow  and  participate  In  the  on- 
going debate  about  strategic  Issues.  While 
Nitze  or  Jones  talk  freely  of  possible  Soviet 
preparations  for  nuclear  war,  experts  with 


equally  good  credentials  ridicule  the  entire 
idea  as  "a  Joke"  or  "ridiculous." 

So  when  the  alarm-sounders  cite  Soviet 
rhetoric  about  the  plausibility  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  Soviet  capacity  to  "win"  it,  their 
critics  cite  other  pieces  of  Soviet  rhetoric 
which  refer  to  a  superpower  nuclear  war  as 
"suicidal."  The  critics  also  note  that  Ameri- 
can military  literature  abounds  with  refer- 
ences to  fighting  and  prevailing  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Does  that  mean  we  are  preparing  to 
fight  one? 

Moreover,  the  figures  produced  by  Jonc: 
to  support  the  proposition  of  a  speedy  Sovie 
recovery  from  nuclear  war  are  by  no  mean ; 
the  only  figures  available.  A  decade  ago,  fc- 
example,  the  Pentagon  made  these  calcula- 
tions on  the  potential  destructive  force  o" 
U.S.  hydrogen  bombs  dropped  on  the 
U.S.S.R.: 

Four  hundred  equivalent  megatons  could 
kill  74  million  Soviet  citizens  and  wipe  out 
76  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  industrial  capacity. 
Eight  hundred  megatons  could  kill  96  mil- 
lion people;  1,600  megatons  could  kill  116 
million. 

The  United  States,  according  to  one  con- 
gressional estimate,  now  has  about  4.200 
equivalent  megatons  ready  to  deliver  against 
Soviet  targets. 

But  the  "civil  defense  gap"  raises  broader 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  enemy. 
Given  the  invulnerability  of  America's  capac- 
ity to  strike  back,  to  level  Russia's  great 
cities,  is  it  plausible  to  think  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  might  risk  the  destruction  of  all  they 
have  built  since  World  War  11? 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  the  elder  statesman, 
one  of  the  first  to  warn  of  Soviet  hostility 
following  the  war,  describes  the  present 
alarms  as  "this  orgy  of  Russian  terror," 
which  obscures  obvious  realities  about  Rus- 
sian society. 

"'Go  to  Leningrad,"  Harriman  suggested. 
""Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  dedication,  a  determination  to 
reconstruct  the  past,  the  Imperial  palaces. 
They're  Just  determined  to  see  that  the  Ger- 
man invasion  will  not  take  away  any  of  their 
heritage.  To  think  that  the  same  people  are 
planning  a  war  that  would  bring  atomic 
bombs  down  on  them  there  and  destroy 
everything  they  have  built — it  doesn't  make 
sense." 

The  alarmists  do  not  reject  that  vie-jv  so 
much  as  they  reject  the  certainty  with  which 
it  is  expressed.  What  If  Harriman  is  wrong? 
they  would  ask.  Can  we  risk  a  mistake  that 
could  destroy  the  United  States? 

This  is  the  frame  of  mind  that  has  always 
dominated  the  American  strategic  debate. 
Prudence  above  all;  take  no  risks.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  took  this  even 
further  when  he  invented  the  notion  of  the 
"greater  than  expected  threat" — a  danger 
from  the  enemy  greater  than  any  evidence 
suggests  is  possible. 

This  sort  of  prudence  ."seems  to  lead  in  only 
one  direction — toward  more  and  better  weap- 
ons. 

Critics  of  the  "worst  case"  view  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  programs  argue  that  this  time, 
at  least,  we  can  be  realistic  without  being 
imprudent.  They  raise  many  challenges  to 
the  alarmist  view.  For  example : 

Aren't  there  some  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which,  if  destroyed,  would  cripple  the 
economy  and  invalidate  optimistic  projec- 
tions of  a  speedy  postwar  recovery? 

One  of  these  might  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission  in  Mos- 
cow, whose  files  and  computers  guide  vir- 
tually every  a.spect  of  the  centrally  planned 
economy.  Another  might  be  the  country's 
oil  refineries,  which — according  to  congres- 
sional staff  analysts — cannot  be  protected, 
against  nuclear  blast.  Yet  another,  proposed 
in  a  recent  article  In  Orbls  magazine,  might 
be  the  dams  and  drainage  systems  lu  Soviet 
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farm  regions.  Without  them  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  land  could  be  turned  into  marshes 
and  desert. 

Is  mass  evacuation  of  city  dwellers  into  the 
countryside  a  realistic  possibility? 

The  ""worst  case"  scenarios  predict  that 
city  dwellers  could  go  into  fields  and  forests, 
where  they  would  dig  makeshift  shelters  and 
stay  for  the  duration  of  the  nuclear  ex- 
change. But  what  about  the  weather?  The 
Russians  winter  can  last  six  months;  In 
spring  and  fall  the  countryside  is  awash 
with  mud.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  counting  on 
a  civil  defense  system  usable  only  for  a 
couple  of  months  In  summer? 

Would  victory  in  a  nuclear  exchange  have 
any  value? 

The  alarmists  discuss  the  possibility  in 
terms  of  the  two  superpowers  and  the  rela- 
tive speed  with  which  they  might  recover 
from  a  nuclear  war.  But  a  "victorious"  Soviet 
Union  could  easily  emerge  weaker  than 
China,  weaker  than  Japan,  weaker  in  rela- 
tion to  the  restive  East  European  satellites. 
Would  those  countries  voluntarily  remain 
subservient  to  a  crippled  Russia  that  was 
unable  to  provide  the  oil  and  raw  materials 
it  now  sells  them?  For  that  matter,  would 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania? 

(Asked  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  war 
on  the  Soviets"  superpower  status.  Jones 
replies  that  in  his  scenarios  the  Russians 
would  emerge  from  nuclear  war  with  sub- 
stantial military  superiority  over  all  other 
world  powers,  so  the  Soviets  could  stiU  Intim- 
idate their  neighbors,  and  even  coerce  the 
United  States  and  others  to  provide  food, 
machinery  and  other  things  needed  for 
recovery. ) 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program  would  appear 
to  be  the  Chinese  threat,  in  the  view  of 
many  scholars.  China  has  a  primitive  and 
limited  nuclear  arsenal.  The  Chinese  and 
Soviets  have  already  fought  along  their  long 
border,  and  animosity  Is  deep. 

The  Soviet  shelter  system  "would  be  use- 
ful under  certain  circumstances  against  the 
Chinese,"  according  to  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists — even  If  it  would  not 
assure  much  protection  against  an  all-out 
American  attack. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations. 
Senior  CIA  officials  have  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  use  civil  defense  as  one  means  of 
mobilizing  the  population,  a  tool  which  un- 
elected  leaders  employ  to  instill  a  useful  de- 
gree of  fear.  It  helps  remind  the  often  un- 
disciplined population  that  the  country  faces 
a  constant  foreign  threat — that  vigilance  is 
a  duty. 

Examined  closely,  the  Soviet  Union's 
mailed  fist  is  wrapped  around  some  em- 
barrassing weaknesses.  For  example,  this  Is 
a  superpower  that  cannot  be  traversed  on  a 
paved  road — none  exists  that  crosses  the 
USSR.  Its  technology  Is  often  primitive. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Soviet  civilian 
economy  Is  26  years  behind  ours  in  com- 
puterization. Soviet  productivity  Is  poor,  and 
the  Ruslsans  must  turn  to  foreigners  for 
basic  economic  Inputs — the  capacity  to  build 
passenger  cars  and  trucks,  and  cups  and 
saucers. 

American  farming  makes  up  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product,  yet 
U.S.  productivity  is  so  abundant  that  it 
can  bail  out  failures  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  agriculture  is  17  per  cent  of  the  GNP. 
In  short,  Soviet  leaders  have  lots  of  good 
reasons  for  feeling  inferior.  Yet  their  Ideology 
promises  that  someday  Marxism-Leninism 
will  overrun  the  "decadent  capitalists "  and 
reign  supreme.  How  does  one  keep  the  So- 
viet faith  when  reality  promises  a  long  future 
as  No.  2  in  most  spheres  of  modern  life? 
Military  hardware  Is  one  area  where  the 


Soviets  can  catch  up,  crudely,  at  great  ex- 
pense, but  still  It  Is  a  psychic  comfort,  im- 
portant to  their  Ideology  and  their  self- 
esteem.  The  Kremlin  leaders  wish  to  tell 
themselves,  their  people  and  the  world  that 
they,  too — like  the  rich  Americans — are  sec- 
ond to  none. 

If  fear  and  Insecurity  are  major  motiva- 
tions for  Soviet  arms-building  (as  opposed 
to  some  active  design  to  achieve  a  "war- 
fighting"  capability),  this  perspective  opens 
new  questions  for  Americans  to  answer  about 
their  own  self-interest,  Is  it  in  America's 
long-term  Interest,  not  to  mention  the 
world's,  to  lead  the  Soviets  off  on  another 
chase,  another  round  of  unlimited  arms 
building?  Once  the  Russians  have  satisfied 
themselves  on  nuclear  parity  wtlh  America, 
do  they  have  mutual  motives  for  arms  reduc- 
tions, domestic  pressures  which  might  be 
more  compelling  and  exploitable  if  the  arms 
race  abates? 

The  strategic  debate  deserves  to  be  wid- 
ened. By  counting  only  weapons,  and  ignor- 
ing the  other  aspects  of  Soviet  society,  the 
West  credits  the  Russians  in  the  only"  cate- 
gory in  which  they  can  compete,  ignoring  the 
many  others  where  they  cannot. 

"The  intelligence  community  will  not  look 
at  the  hard  analytical  questions  which  can't 
be  answered  precisely,"  an  arms  control  offi- 
cial complained  with  despair.  "Why  do  the 
Russians  say  what  they  say  rhetorically?  Why 
do  they  deploy  so  many  different  (weapons) 
systems?  Why  do  they  buy  what  they  buy? 
What's  the  relationship  between  the  political 
leadership  and  the  military  bureaucracy? 
What  are  their  true  strategic  Intentions?" 

In  short,  Americans  have  to  ask,  less  pas- 
sionately, more  objectively:  what  is  that  tribe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  really  like? 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  0RE<30N'S 
AEROSOL  BAN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  has  led  the  charge 
on  numerous  issues  facing  this  country 
in  the  past.  Today  marks  another  step 
forward — aerosols  emitting  halocarbons 
will  no  longer  be  sold  or  used  in  Oregon. 

Most  of  us  in  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  posed  by  ozone  depletion. 
Numerous  Federal  reports,  scientific 
studies,  and  actual  measurements  have 
shown  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
ozone  layer  is  being  depleted  by  halo- 
carbons. 

Oregon  recognized  this  over  2  years 
ago  when  it  proposed  a  ban  on  aerosols. 
The  general  feeling  of  Oregonians  was 
that  the  risk  or  potential  danger  of  ozone 
depletion  was  not  worth  the  time  sci- 
entists would  spend  absolutely  corrobor- 
ating the  ozone  depletion  theory.  Since 
the  evidence  has  grown,  a  judgment 
tempered  with  caution  has  become  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  public  policy  for  the 
environment  and  human  health  and 
welfare. 

The  Federal  Government  is  moving  to 
phase  out  the  nonessential  aerosols 
which  emit  halocart>ons  within  1  to  2 
years.  That  is  obviously  a  sufficient  time 
to  cease  the  manufacture  of  these  proj- 
ects. There  are  currently  available  sub- 
stitutes. The  aerosol  manufacturers  are 
producing  them  in  an  increasing  degree 
recognizing  that  America  is  concerned 
about  the  ozone  layer.  I  only  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  the  gears 
that  have  now  been  set  in  motion  to 
control  the  emission  of  these  chemicals. 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  have  added  to  the 
growing  evidence  of  ozone  depletion.  Let 
us  hope  they  can  follow  the  lead  which 
has  been  set  by  Oregon  and  starts  today. 


THE  200-MILE  FISHING  ZONE'S 
FIRST  DAY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  a  mcHiumental  step  forward  for 
the  Nation's  fishermen.  The  200-Mile 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  goes  into  effect  today.  From  now  on, 
the  Nation  can  rest  assured  that  first,  its 
fishermen  will  have  the  first  opportunity 
to  bring  in  the  catches  of  our  commer- 
cial fisheries,  and  second,  that  our  ma- 
rine fishery  resources  will  not  become 
depleted  in  the  coming  years  due  to  over- 
fishing by  foreign  nations. 

During  my  8  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
worked  hard  with  my  colleagues  for 
the  protection  of  our  fisheries  and  the 
priority  for  America's  fishermen  that 
begins  today.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  fishing  industry  will  say  this  solves 
our  problems.  Admittedly  there  are  other 
issues  to  be  addressed,  other  legislative 
refinements  and  facts  that  should  be 
considered,  but  today  marks  the  greatest 
stride  we  have  made  for  America's  fish- 
ermen in  a  long  time. 

The  thanks  for  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tion's 200-mile  fishing  zone  rests  with 
many  individuals.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Senator 
Magnuson,  began  the  fight  for  a  200-mile 
fishing  bill  many  years  ago.  Through  his 
leadership  and  that  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  Pearson,  there 
has  been  a  continual  effort  to  set  a  firm 
date  at  which  the  200-mile  zone  would  be 
an  effective  priority  area  for  U.S.  fisher- 
men. Tlianks  should  also  be  given  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  who  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation over  the  past  few  years.  Senator 
Stevens  of  Alaska,  Senator  Hollincs  of 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Weicker  of 
Connecticut,  and  Senator  Muskie  of 
Maine,  are  but  a  few  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  on  this  issue  through 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  am  eager  to  fulfill 
the  necessary  oversight  of  the  200-mile 
fishing  bill  and  dig  into  the  litany  of  re- 
maining projects  which  are  of  concern  to 
the  U.S.  fisliermen.  Certainly  the  leader- 
ship shown  in  passing  a  200-mile  fishing 
bill  is  a  shining  light  for  the  attention 
that  will  be  focused  on  the  other  work 
Congress  must  do  to  create  a  secure  and 
well-e.-tablished  fishing  industry  in  this 
country. 

CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  current 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  approximations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  as 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr, 
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Icance  to  the  American  people 
ruary  28,   1827,  the  State 
granted  a  charter  to  the 
Ohio  Railrond,  thus  begin: 
road    industry    in    this 
permitted  it  to  grow  and  . 

It  may  be  truly  said  thai 
we  know  today  is  largely 
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natural  resources  with  w 
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Railroads  have  been  and 
be  vital  to  the  economy  of  V  est 
It  was  therefore,  a  special 
participate  in  the  Baltimon 
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impression  on  a  young  boy 
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taken    a    lengthy    railroad    ride    from 
Salem,  W.  Va.,  on  the  B.  &  O. 

Many  prominent  West  Virginians  have 
been  active  in  railroading.  Such  men  a.s 
John  J.  Comwell  of  Romnay  was  general 
counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
prior  to  becoming  Governor  of  our  State. 
I  also  remember  well  C.  W.  Van  Horn 
of  Lost  Creek  who  retired  in  1949  as 
operating  vice  president  of  the  B.  &  O. 
after  48  years  service.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  attend  last  night's  dinner  v  ith  an  old 
friend;  Charlie  Van  Horn,  Washington 
representative  of  the  Chessie  System, 
himself  a  veteran  of  many  years  on  the 
railroad.  The  Hockenberrys,  Lillian  and 
Don,  were  present.  Lillian  is  Charlie's 
gracious  assistant.  The  Invocation  at  the 
dlr.ner  was  given  by  a  West  Virginian, 
the  Reverend  Glenn  Keller,  a  Chessie 
employee. 

The  importance  of  the  event  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  people  at  the  head  table. 
That  Included  two  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  my  able  colleague  and  our  ma- 
jority leader,  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Paul 
Sarbanes,  the  diligent  new  Senator  of 
Maryland.  Members  of  the  House  present 
were  Fred  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 
Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland,  and 
Goodloe  Bypcn  of  Maryland,  Also  pres- 
ent were: 

Steve  Ailes.  president,  Association  of 
American  Railroads;  Charles  Chamber- 
lain, president  of  RLEA;  William  Schaef- 
er.  mayor  of  Baltimore;  John  Reed, 
chairman  and  president,  Santa  Fe;  Gra- 
ham Claytor,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  J. 
Robert  Morton,  president,  NIT  League; 
George  Stafford.  Chairman,  ICC;  Kay 
Bailey,  vice  chairman,  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

Harold  Crotty.  president,  B.  of  M.W.E., 
Paul  Reistrup,  president,  Amtrak;  Ar- 
thur Lewis,  chairman  of  USRA;  Charles 
Carroll  III,  seventh  in  direct  line  of  de- 
scent from  Charles  Carroll  o:  Carrollton; 
Bruce  Flohr.  Deputy  Administrator. 
FRA;  Hayes  Watkins,  chairman  and 
president,  Chessie  Systems,  Inc. 

Elliott  Estes,  president,  chief  operat- 
ing officer,  GM;  W.  Thomas  Rice,  chair- 
man. Seaboard  Coast  Line;  Frank  Bar- 
nett,  chairman.  Union  Pacific;  Carl 
Bagge,  president,  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation; Alan  Butchman,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, DOT;  James  Yost,  president.  Rail- 
way Employees  Department.  AFL-CIO; 
Frederic  West,  Jr..  president,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.;  Paul  Tierney,  president. 
Transportation  Association  of  America; 
Benjamin  Griswold  III.  general  partner. 
Alex.  Brown  and  Sons;  and  Blair  Lee. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Mayor  Schaefer  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
represented  the  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Elliott  M.  Estes,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  while  not  a  railroad 
man  himself,  spoke  as  both  a  supplier 
and  customer  of  the  railroad  industry. 
Ha  recognized  the  relationship  of  his  in- 
dustry to  railroading  in  tliese  words: 

The  steel  rails  that  tie  America's  West 
Coast  to  the  East^ — that  bind  the  North  to- 
gether with  the  South — the  steel  rails  that 
criss-cross  this  county^  serving  as  a  life- 
blood  artery  for  commerce  and  Industry  . 
those  rails  are  literally  an  extension  of  Gen- 
eral Motors'  production  lines — an  extension 
of   both   ends. 


They  are  an  extension  of  just  about  every 

production  line  of  every  other  Industry  in 

this  country,  too. 
None  of  us  could  get  along  without  them 
Now,  anytime  you  start  talking  numbers 

in  General  Motors,  they  tend  to  get  pretty 

big. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  about  Just  a 
couple— Just  to  Illustrate  how  much  we  de- 
pend on  America's  railroads. 

In  1976,  GM's  North  American  freight  bill 
ran   about   $2   billion. 

We  shipped  around  85  bUllon  pounds  of 
material,  components  and  finished  products 

Railroads  carried  a  large  percentage  of 
that. 

And  air  transport,  used  mostly  In  emergen- 
cies, carried  125  million  pounds. 

Of  that  $2  billion  freight  bill,  roughlv  $165 
million  went  to  tb?  Chessie  System,  m'aklng 
it  one  of  our  major  suppliers. 

The  Chessie  traditionally  ranks  high  among 
U.S.  railroads  in  terms  of  the  volume  of 
freight  that  we  move  on  it. 

It  serves  some  of  our  most  Important  op- 
erations including  the  a.sssmbly  plant  here  in 
Ba'timore  and  the  one  up  the  road  In 
Wilmington. 

This  observance  seems  like  a  fitting  time  to 
publicly  thank  Hays  Watkins  and  all  the 
people  of  the  Chessie  System  for  the  service 
that  they  provide  General  Motors. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate 
their  efforts  Just  as  we  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  every  rail  line  that  serves  any  of  our 
operations. 

Of  course  when  you  look  at  the  history  of 
the  B.  (i  O.  you  shouldn't  be  surprised  that 
the  Chessie  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
railroads  in  the  XS.Q.  today. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  line  chartered 
in  America,  the  B.  &  O.  al&o  has  an  impres- 
sive string  of  other  firsts  to  its  credit: 

The  first  timetable,  the  first  baggage  car, 
tlie  first  dining  car — although  they  called  It 
the  "refectory"  back  then  the  first  iron  box 
cars,  the  first  self  contained  dlesel-electric 
locomotive  and  the  first  use  of  air  condition- 
ing— not  to  mention  the  first  U.S.-buIlt  loco- 
motive, thiB  Tom  Thumb. 

In  case  you've  forgotten,  the  first  B.  &  O. 
passenger  coaches  were  pulled  by  teams  of 
iiorses. 

It's  interesting— and  fun — to  look  at  the 
past. 

VTe  should  learn  from  it. 

But  we  shouldn't  dwell  on  It. 

GM's  legendary  Boss  Kettering,  the  devel- 
oper of  th'  two-cyc'e  dlesel  that  put  GM  in 
the  locomotive  business,  used  to  say.  It's  the 
future  that's  important — because  that's 
where  we're  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

Transportation,  like  America  Itself,  has  a 
lot  of  problems  today,  but  It  also  has  a  fu- 
ture— a  future  that  those  of  us  who  work  in 
transportation  can  make  just  about  as  bright 
as  we  decide  we  want  It  to  be. 

In  railroads.  In  automobiles.  In  trucking. 
in  public  transportation — wherever  you  look, 
the  challenges  are  great. 

But  I  believe  we're  up  to  those  challenges. 

This  ceremony  seems  like  the  perfect  time 
for  those  of  us  in  transportation  to  mentally 
roll  up  our  sle?ves,  to  look  realistically  at 
both  the  problems  and  the  strengths  we  have, 
and  to  resolve  to  work  together  to  make  the 
world's  greate.«t  transportation  system  that 
much  batter  tomorrow. 

Tno  future? 

It's  up  to  us. 

Lets  get  at  it! 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
tone  of  the  evening  was  established  by 
Steve  Ailes.  a  native  of  Romney,  W.  Va., 
and  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  He  brought 
his  audience  from  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roading to  the  anniversary  with  these 
words : 
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Tonight  we  celebrate  a  brilliant,  yet  simple. 

Idea the  ease  of  a  steel  wheel  rolling  on  a 

steel  rail.  It  was  remarkable  in  1827;  it  Js 
stUl  remarkable  In  1977. 

The  ability  of  the  railroads  to  quickly  and 
easily  move  people  and  goods  created  a  nation 
out  of  the  wilderness.  The  Importance  of 
railroad  service  to  the  nation  continues  to 
this  minute.  And  the  results  of  150  years  of 
railroading  convince  us  that  the  Idea  will  be 
around  a  long  time  In  the  service  of  mankind. 

When  the  first  rails  were  in  place  on  these 
grounds,  people  accustomed  to  the  jolts  and 
Jars  of  riding  In  carriages  and  wagons  on 
rough  roads  found  the  smooth  passage  of  the 
first  railroad  cars  a  miracle  of  speed  and  ease. 
A  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  American  of 
January  2.  1830,  described  It  like  this — 

"Three  carriages  were  attached  to  each 
other  and  being  filled  with  more  than  eighty 
persons  were  drawn  by  one  horse  at  the  rate 
of  upward  of  eight  miles  an  hour." 

Even  more  amazing  than  speed  was  the 
efficiency  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail  In  moving 
heavy  burdens.  The  same  newspaper  told  of 
200  barrels  of  flour  being  hauled  on  the  rails 
by  a  single  horse  with  "trUimphant  success." 
If  a  horse  could  do  all  that,  crowed  the  news- 
paper, what  could  be  expected  soon  when 
locomotive  engines  constituted  the  moving 
power? 

About  this  time,  a  delegation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  came  here  to  Mt.  Clare 
Depot  and  observed  for  themselves  the  rail- 
road's remarkable  power  to  move  heavy  loads 
and  the  personal  thrill  of  speedy,  smooth 
travel.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  tonight's 
visit  by  a  "delegation"  of  members  of  Con- 
gress Is  not  the  first  since  that  of  1830.  If 
so.  we  of  the  B&O  hope  that  you  gentlemen 
and  your  ladles  will  not  wait  another  147 
years  to  make  a  return  visit  to  us  here. 

Even  as  the  Congressional  delegation  vis- 
ited Mt.  Clare,  Peter  Cooper  was  at  work  on 
this  property  assembling  the  first  American 
steam  locomotive.  Behind  the  Tom  Thumb 
not  long  after,  Charles  Carroll  and  other  rail 
buffs  of  the  day  found  themselves  hurled 
along  the  Iron  path  at  a  heady  eighteen  miles 
an  hour.  And  In  Just  two  years  the  B&O  had 
locomotives  that  did  the  work  In  one  day  that 
It  would  have  taken  113  horses  to  accomplish, 
and  with  greater  speed  and  at  vastly  less  cost. 

In  time,  the  steam  locomotive  yielded  to 
the  electric  and  the  diesel-electrlc,  typified  by 
the  two  giants  on  display  as  you  entered  the 
museum  buildings.  Locomotive  B&O  1977  Is, 
of  course,  the  Sesqulcentennlal  locomotive. 
The  gold-colored  GM  60  attests  to  the  half- 
century  that  General  Motors  has.  been  build- 
ing dlesels  for  America's  railroads. 

But  although  one  form  of  railroad  power 
has  been  supplanted  by  another,  the  steel 
wheel  on  the  steel  rail  has  not  yielded  In 
efficiency  to  other  forms  of   transportation. 

Today  our  highways  are  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  earlier  years,  but  It  still  takes  three 
times  as  much  energy  to  move  a  ton  of  freight 
by  motor  carrier  as  by  railroad.  With  fuel  In 
short  supply,  this  railroad  attribute  Is  a  slg- 
nicant  national  asset.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
the  American  people.  In  these  days  of  con- 
cern about  pollution,  that  railroad  emissions 
per  net  ton-mile  are  only  one-fourth  those  of 
highway  carriers. 

As  for  the  Inland  waterways,  successors  to 
the  canals  that  were  the  early  railroads' 
rivals.  Independent  studies  have  shown  that 
because  of  the  circuitous  path  of  rivers, 
swift  currents,  seasonal  fioods  and  other  fac- 
tors, towboats  consume  on  the  average  more 
fuel  per  ton  of  cargo  moved  than  do  the 
railroads. 

Since  that  day  when  the  horse  pulled  the 
200  barrels  of  flour  outside  the  door,  the  rail- 
roads have  now  grown  to  209,000  route  miles 
In  every  part  of  the  continent.  Their  1,800,000 
freight  cars  put  more  than  half  a  ton  capac- 
ity at  the  service  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  country.  And  their  29,000  loco- 


motive units  are  equal  In  pulling  power  to 
50  million  horses.  Think  what  scientific  Inno- 
vation 150  years  ago  has  saved  us  from. 

America's  600,000  railroad  men  and  women 
put  In  their  pockets  and  their  bank  accounts 
annually  some  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 
The  760  billion  ton-miles  of  Intercity  freight 
they  move  yeary  constitute  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  nation's  total  freight  moved  by 
any  carrier. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Charles 
Carroll  predicted  with  remarkable  foresight 
the  coming  greatness  of  this  nation  and  Its 
railroads.  If  he  were  here  tonight  I  believe 
he  would  praise  America  for  what  has  been 
accomplished.  And  I  believe  he  would  praise 
the  railroads  for  their  worthy  part  In  that 
achievement.  This  year  the  nation  starts  Its 
second  200  years.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  Join  In 
saying  "Happy  Birthday"  to  America's  rail- 
roads as  they  start  their  second  century  and 
a  half. 

(This  concludes  additional  .statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  MARCH  2  AND  3 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  March  3. 
at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals.  Materials  and 
Fuels  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  March  2  and  3,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCHMITT  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Schmitt  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 7 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  Republican  leader  and  with  Mr. 
Church.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
with  respect  to  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 7,  relating  to  freedom  of  immi- 
gration, at  such  time  as  that  resolution 
is  made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on of  2  hours,  to  be  divided  between  Mr. 
Case  and  Mr.  Church;  that  there  be  a 


time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of 
30  minutes;  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes ; 
of  any  point  of  order,  if  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  of  10  minutes;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator did  ask  the  germaneness  part  of 
it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  7,  relating  to  freedom  of  emi- 
gration, debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  resolution,  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution,  and  debate  on 
any  point  of  order  which  is  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  resolution:  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment,  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  point  of  order,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  resolution  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHtracH)  :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  resolution,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consid- 
eration of  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

March  1, 1977. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  CONCLTIRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 7  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^  [r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl^  at  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resell  ded. 

Th3  PRESroma  OPPICfcR.  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TIME  LIMITATION  AGR: 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  on  the 
third  budget  resolution  is  tiken  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  there  be  a 
2-hour  limit  on  the  confeience  report, 
1  hour  imder  the  control  of  Mr.  Muskie, 
the  other  hour  under  the  cqntrol  cf  Mr. 
Bellmon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPtCER  (Mr. 
DsCoNciNi).  Without  objecpon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unaninicus-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  cohslderatlon  of 
the  conference  report  ou  Sena  e  Concurrent 
Resolution  10,  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovernmen  for  the  fiscal 
year  1977,  time  for  debate  on  t  le  conference 
report  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled,  respec  Ively,  by  the 
Sexiator  from  Kalae  (Mr.  Mus  kia)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  prLLMON). 
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fact 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

it  is  anticipated   that  thcife 
rollcall  vote  on  the  pabs 
Concurrent  Resolution  7  toi^or 
ators  will  be  aware  of  the 
rollcall   vote   could   come 
12  o'clock  noon,  or  12:30 
ing  upon  how  much  time  i£ 
resolution. 

Other  than  that  measure 
a  position  at  the  mom.ent 
business  may  be  cleared 
action  tomorrow,  but  I  woulft 
would  be  other  matters 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  toniorrow 


President, 
will  be  a 
of  Senate 
ro?.-.  Sen- 
that  such 

IS  early  as 
depend - 

aken  on  the 


ard 


RECESS  to  11  A.M.  TO^  ORROW 


Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr. 
there  be  no  further  business 
fore  tlie  Senate,  I  move,  in 
with  the  previous  order,  tha 
stand  in  recess  until  11a. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  un 
Wednesday,  March  2, 1977, 
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rc(}eived  by  the 
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Executive  nominations 
Senate  on  March  1,  1977,  beljore 
vening  of  the  Senate,  pur^iant 
order  of  February  25,  1977: 
Depahtment  of  Com 

Robert  Thalloa  Hall,  of  Vlrg 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commei 
W.  Eden,  resigning. 

In  the  Af.mt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  ln(  Heated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  qnlted  States 
Code,  section  3962: 


I  am  not  in 

o  say  what 

ready  for 

hope  there 

t  could  Jje 


president,    if 

to  come  be- 

accordance 

,  the  Senate 

tomorrow. 

and  at  4:59 

tomorrow, 

11  am. 


til 


at 


nia,  to  be  an 
,  vice  John 


To  be  Heutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.   William   Bennlson   Pulton.   567- 
05-6670,  Army  of  the  United  States   (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  varlovis 
staff  corps  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5773,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

STTPPI.T  CORPS 


Acton,  David  H. 
Adams,  Mark  M.  * 
Amlel,  Paul  H. 
Anderson.  John  N.' 
Anderson,  Peter  K. 
Anderson,  Stephen  P., 

ni' 
Anderson,  Wayne  E. 
Armstrong,  Dennis  J. 
Arnest,  John  W. 
Banford,  Thomas  C. 
Barkerdmg,  Theodore  FlgUola,  Arthur  I.. 

P.  Pnippelli.  Prank  P.,  HI 

Barnes,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.Finley,  Michael  E. 
Barnett,  Michael  S.       Planeran,  John  G.,  Jr." 
Bauman,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.  Fleck,  Donald  E. 
Eaumgartner,  Max  P.    Pong,  Thomas  K.  M.* 


Eberllng,  Glenn  D. 
Eberly,  David  A. 
Ebert,  Christopher  J. 
Edwards,  Daniel  R. 
Edwards,  Emmerson 

W. 
Mehmcke,  Lance  D.  • 
Elliott,  John  E.  C. 
Erno,  Michael  L.* 
Faierber,  Leonard  R., 

Jr.* 


Bayly,  Maitland  D. 
Bell.  William  R.' 
Bennett,  Gregory  J. 
Bjrnackl.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Bernet,  William  C* 
BlScher,  Alfred  E. 
Bllndheim.  Steven  L. 
Bolkcom,  NellG.* 
Bonfl,  Albert  S.,  II 
Bondurant,  James  P. 
Brackett,  Andersen  E. 
P.randl,  John  R. 
Braniff,  Gregory  J. 
Brlcken  Keese  H.,  Jr. 
Bridges,  Russell  T. 
Bristow,  Ji'nes  S. 
Broussard,  Thomas  G. 

Jr. 
Brown,  Miles  L. 
Brown,  Robert  A. 
Brudcvold,  David  D.* 
Bunker,  Thomas  A.» 
Bur  ton,  Ju'.ixi  P. 
Butt,  Arthur  L.* 
Cfvnter,  James  A. 
Canterna,  Don  L. 
Captor,  Richard  A. 
Carlson,  Raymond  L. 
Carman,  Kevin  R.* 
Car?,  Washington  S., 

Jr. 
Carter.  Julian  E. 
Chalkc-r,  Brad  A. 


Frailey,  Elden  L.* 
Prank,  Dennis  M. 
Frietze,  Michael  J. 
Gabel,  Glenn  P. 
Gall,  John  D. 
Garot,  OttoL.* 
Garvey,  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
Gaudet,  Lawrence  H. 
G'bbes.  William  R. 
Gilbert,  Douglas  C. 
Gilligan,  James  K. 
Goff,  Michael  M. 
Golns,  William  E..  Jr. 
Gordon,  Walter  J. 
Gotfredson,  John  L.* 
Grelner,  Robert  A. 
Gunsel.  Austin  B. 
Hall,  KennardR. 
Hallford.  James  P. 
Hanson,  Thomas  K.* 
Harnish,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Hart,  Stephen  R. 
Hartman,  Douglas  M.* 
Harvey,  Philip  M. 
Hesch,  Gerald  P.* 
Heule,  Prank  M. 
Hlckson,  Edward  E.* 
Htza,  George  W. 
Hofler,  Jayme  W.* 
Hooper,  Billy  R. 
Horsell.  Dennis  D.* 
Huber,  Clmstopher 

D.» 
Hudock,  Michael  D. 


Chamberlalu,  William  Hund,  John  J.* 


J. 
Chudziuskl,  John  M., 

Jr.* 
Col-sh,  William  J.* 
Com'os,  Charles  M. 
Combs,  Michael  H. 
Comly,  V.-nilam  P. 
Cook,  James  E. 
Coon,  Wynn  L.* 
Comely,  Edward  P. 
Cosby,  Rooert  W. 
Courter,  David  E.* 
Ditggett,  John  W. 
Dawson,  Craig  B. 
Dean,  Michael  J.* 
Debenedetto,  Thomas 

J. 
Demelas,  Mario  P.,  Jr. 
Desgaller,  William 

M. 
Domis,  Henry  n. 
Easton,  Mark  E. 


Ad  Interim. 


Hunt,  Carl  L. 
Hunt,  Stephen  R.  • 
Husty,  Peter  L.* 
Jacobs,  George  R., 

ni  • 
Jaggard,  Michael  P. 
Jeffreys,  Eugene  W. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  L., 

Jr. 
Johnsrud,  Rex  T. 
Jordan,  Leonard  R., 

ni  • 
Kalas,  Michael  R. 
Kellam,  Stev-  .  L.* 
Kent,  Robert  P. 
Kertz,  Lorenz  J. 
Kinlaw,  James  T. 
Knight.  David  J.* 
Koch,  Dennis  W. 
Kolasa,  Dennis  R. 
Kosnlk,  Thaddeus  S.* 
Krooa,  George  D. 
Lancaster,  Merle  L.* 


Lancaster,  Donald  D., 

Jr. 
Lancaster,  Robert  L. 
Law,  Robert  v.* 
Levlne,  Henry  P. 
Levy,  Richard  M. 
Lllleberg,  Carl  J. 
Lipscomb,  Jack  S. 
Luzynskl,  Anthony  J., 

m 

Maas,  Steven  W. 
MacArthur,  John  J. 
Malman,  Dennis  P. 
Mallon,  Patrick  J. • 
Maples,  Richard  A. 
Marcuccl,  Mark  O. 
Marshall,  Douglas  B. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Masukawa,  Glenn  K. 
Matherne,  Louis  K., 

Jr. 
Mayeaux,  Kenneth  P. 
Maynard,  John  D.,  Ill 
McDlvitt,  John  D.* 
McParlnnd,  William  C. 
McGoun,  Elton  G., 

Jr.* 
Merrill,  Kenneth  J., 

Ill 
Meti',  James  D.  • 
Miller,  Francis  R.* 
MlUsap,  Byron  B. 
Mltciielson,  Andrew 

M.,  Jr. 
Monks.  Robert  W. 
Mo'rlson,  Richard 

E.  P.,  Jr.* 
Mukri,  Jon  K. 
Munson,  Timothy  O.' 
Murphy,  James  C. 
Murray,  Alexander  H. 
Mi:rray,  Thomas  W., 

Jr. 
Nellsson,  Gary  L. 
Nelson,  Stewart  A. 
Noble,  Geoffrey  T. 
No  vltscb,  John  W. 
Nyce,  John  W. 
Oake£,  John  M. 
Odlo,  Fernando 
Odneal,  Laj-ry  D. 
Ortega,  Pete  R. 
Patterson,  John  R. 
Payiie,  JackB.,  Jr. 
Perry,  Henry  V.,  II 
Pinion,  Edward  W.* 
Popp,  Ronnaid  G. 
Poston,  Cary  D.* 
Potter,  Michael  C. 
Powell.  Darreil  B. 
Pratt,  Christopher  T. 
Pratt,  Walter  J. 
Price,  Edward  L. 
Rauneuberg,  John  E. 
Relan,  Craig  S. 
Reschke,  Armln  W. 
Rjghl,  Michael  L. 
Robertson,  Roderick 

B. 
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Roddahl,  Jeffrey  L.* 
Rountree,  James  S.* 
Rush,  John  D. 
Rushing,  Melvern  R. 
Russell,  George  L.,  Jr.* 
Rutledge,  Larry  E. 
Salku,  Jimmy  M. 
Bchaefer,  James  H. 
Schalble,  Thomas  E. 
Schauer,  Richard  P. 
Shary,  Robert  B.,  U 
Shea,  Michael  B. 
Shlck,  Jack  i;. 
Sill,  Erich  C.» 
Simmons,  Eddie  L. 
Smith,  Boyd  L. 
Sneed,  A'.len  S.,  Jr.* 
Sona,  David  A. 
Sorensen,  Charles  E. 
Sorrow,  Walter  T.* 
Spease,  Frederick  W. 
Spelcher,  Scott  L.* 
Steele,  Kip  R. 
Stemplewlcz,  John  T.* 
St«phens,  Darvin  R. 
Stephens.  John  H. 
Sternfels,  William  J. 
Stevens,  Jeffery  A. 
Storch,  Thomas  M. 
Sullivan,  Nicholas  M. 
Taylor,  Bruce  E.* 
Thamer,  Steven  D. 
Thomas,  Weldon  E. 
Thompson,  Brian  L. 
Thompson,  Charles  B., 

Ill 
Thorpe,  John  R. 
Tompkins,  Jeffrey  W.* 
Townser.d,  Paul  J.,  Ill 
Vandernoot,  Craig  M.* 
Vaughan,  Theodore  R., 

Jr. 
Verostek,  Ronald  P.* 
Wade,  Paul  B. 
Wagner,  Jeffrey  Q. 
Waits,  Clifford  H.,  Jr. 
Walton,  David  W. 
Watson,  Gary  J. 
Watt,  Walter  M. 
Welgand,  John  R.* 
Weiss,  Kenneth  C. 
Wenzel,  Kenneth  E. 
Westln,  Mark  D. 
White,  William  L. 
Wieger,  Patrick  S. 
Wilkes,  Stephen  G. 
Williams,  Charles  A. 
Williams,  Mark  P. 
V»'ong,  Wayne  D.  S. 
Woodard,  Howard  J. 
Woods,  Willie  E.* 
Woodson,  Bobby  D. 
Worley,  Randy  A. 
Wright,  WUllam  A.* 
Young,  Joseph  B. 
Young,  Mark  A. 
Zajicek,  Roger  A. 
Zeird,  William  R.* 
Zimermann,  Alfred  E. 


Bernhard 

J. 
Blanton.  Guy  I..  Jr.* 
Breltzke.  Thomas  C* 
Bridges,  Rex  S. 
Chetelat,  Gary  L. 
Cleveland,  Scott 
Coogler,  Howard  D. 

Jr.* 
Curtin,  Timothy  P. 
DalUde,  Eduard  A.* 
Dallas,  Terry  G. 
Davis,  David  M. 
Elliott,  Richard  A. 
Elznl3,  Douglas  P. 
Evans,  Robert  L. 
Evans,  William  A. 


crviL  engineer  corfs 
Franklin  V.Hambrock,  Daniel  L.* 
Hess,  Robeit  J. 
Holmes,  William  B. 
Horn,  Larry  S.* 
Johnson,  Ralph  P. 
Kraal,  Bernard  W., 

Jr.* 
Lewis,  WUllam  H.,ni 
Lotz,  Lloyd,  R.  Jr. 
Mc  Garrah,  James  M. 
Morton,  Timothy  R. 
Pulst,  Marvin  L.* 
Reynolds,  Glenn  E.* 
Rice,  Chester  A. 
Rodriguez.  James  T. 
Rula.  Paul  D. 
Saunders.  Peter  D. 
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Shanks,  William  L.* 
Simms,    Kendrick    / 

III 
Sly,  James  R. 
Smith,  Glenn  R. 
Smith,  Larry  S.* 
Spruit,  Donald  R.* 
Staslewlcz,  Paul  H. 
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Stryker,  Harry  P.* 
,Swenson,  Lawrence  J. 
Taylor,  Chris  A. 
Thomas,  Harold  E. 
Wagner,  Richard  E. 
Williams,  David  G. 
WUUams,  Michael  J.* 
Wlsehart,  Thomas  C* 


NtmSE    CORPS 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS 

Blackwood,  Robin  M.*  Genzler,  Patrick  A.* 
Borro,  Ronald  J.  Wlegley,  Roger  D. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Adams,  Dennis  L. 
Ammons,  Paul  P.* 
Anderson,  Jerry  T.* 
Arrlson,  Ronald  B. 
Auth,  Bernard  J.* 
Ayers,  James  L. 
Banta,  Guy  R. 
Bennett,  Alan  H.* 
Boggs,  Bill  L.* 
Bolster,  Hugh  T.* 
Bovasso,  Peter 
Brocker,  Fred  L.* 
Brodsky,  Stephen  M.' 
Brooks,  David  D.* 
Brown,  WlUiam  E. 
Brown,  William  G.* 
Browne,  Thomas  P. 
Brozowski,  Dennis  R. 
Brunelle,  David  M.* 
Bubb,  Ronald  E. 
Caldwell,  Craig  R.* 
Calvin.  James  B.* 
Cesar.  Nlles  C. 
Clark,  Donnle  B.* 
Clark,  Lewis  E. 
Connors,  Charles  V.* 
Crowell,  John  P. 
Cruit,  Carlton  D. 
Davis,  Joe  E.* 
Diamond  David* 
Dickerson,  Martha  J." 
Dillingham,  Joe  G.* 
Doe,  Wilfred  I. 
Dulude.  Edward  P. 
Dvmcan.  Carl  P.* 
Ebert,  ITiomas  A. 
Edgmon,  Bobby  R.* 
Edmons.  Robert  L. 
Elmers,  OrinK.* 
Epllng,  Stephen  R.* 
Epps,  Kenneth  L.* 
Erlchsen,  Michael  E. 
Eyre,  Jay  M.* 
Fox,  Francis  R.* 
Franklin,  Kenneth  W 

Jr. 
Fudge,  Gerald  D.* 
Garms,  Peter  P.* 
Garn,  Stanley  N. 
Garnto,  Sterling  E. 
Garrett,  James  M.* 
Gesh,  Albert  S.,  Jr. 
Gibbons,  Gregory  M. 
Glans,  Dale  C,  Jr.* 
Glowackl,  David  A.* 
Goodloe,  Murrlel  E.* 
Grlswold,  Lynn  C. 
Hall,  James  R.* 
Haslam,  Garth  S.* 
Hoffman,  Stanley  W. 
Holm,  Dale  L, 
Howard,  Roger  H..  Jr. 
Hynes,  Samuel  M. 
Jean,  Kenneth  L. 
Johnson,  Ronald  A.* 
Jose,  Lynn  T.* 
Kahler,  Ronald  D. 
Kearsley,  Eric  E. 
Knight,  Michael  G.* 
Knox,  Frederick  M. 
Knox,  WUllam  W. 
Kremser,  Gary  L.* 
Kulcsar,  Theron  A. 
Lee,  Eddie  A. 


Levenduskl,  Gregory  P 
Llbby,  Earle  S. 
Llttlejohn,  Harold  P.* 
Lorenzen,  WUllam  P. 
McClerklln,  Aaron* 
McCoy,  Wendel  T.* 
McGarvey,  David  H. 
McGinn,  Charles  P.* 
Mclndoe,  Bruce  H. 
Miller,  Stanley  C* 
Mitchell.  James  T..  Jr. 
Mitts,  EstlUD..  Jr.* 
Moran,  WUllam  J.* 
Newton,  Gary* 
Nice,  Paul  W. 
Nlsonger,  Eric  A. 
Otis,  Edward  J. 
Otlowskl,  Richard 
Parlseau,  Royle  J. 
Parrish,  Gerald  E.  * 
Patton,  Elaine  L. 
Poppell,  Gordon  H.,  Jr. 
Powell,  Cecil  D. 
Randle,  Kenneth  R.* 
Rasnick,  Lannes  B. 
RodeU,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Rodman,  Merrill  D. 
Roecker,  Gary  L.* 
Rosclam,  Charles  J.* 
Rose,  Donald  C* 
Scheurer,  Jeanne  C* 
Schnable,  Robert  M., 

Jr. 
Schutz,  Richard  A. 
Shafer,  Thomas  A. 
Shannon,  Patrick  A. 
Shaver,  Christine 
Skaggs,  Ronald  G.,  Sr. 
Smith,  Edward  L. 
Smith,  Ronald  D. 
Snyder,  George  I. 
SoUday,  James  E.* 
Sparkman,  Thaddeus 

E. 
Spencer,  Charles  A.* 
'  Stonebraker,  Alan  P. 
Thayer,  Jon  E. 
Thayer,  Thea  J. 
Thomas,  Donald  L. 
Tlttmann,  Frederick 

R.,  Jr. 
Todd,  HamUton  S., 

Jr.* 
Tolan,  Steven  C. 
Tompkins,  Lee  W. 
Tooke,  Jan  P.* 
Turner,  Leigh  ton  K.* 
Ulclckas,  John* 
Vaughn,  Charles  D.* 
Waterman,  Cheryl  M.* 
White,  Richard  W.* 
WUder.  Thomas  W.* 
Williams.  Margaret  E.* 
WUUams.  Paul  E.* 
Williams,  Robert  J. 
WlUls,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Victor  M. 
Wolfe,  Theodore  E., 

Ill* 
Wright,  Betty  L.* 
Wright,  James  A.  Jr. 
Wright,  Laban 

Joseph* 
Zarkowsky,  John  D. 


*Ad  Interim. 


Allen.  John  W. 
Anderson,  David  A. 
Aparicio,  Mauricio, 
Atkinson,  Linda  P. 
Bailey,  Kathleen  J. 
Barnes,  WUllam  M.* 
Bartkus,  Marilyn  J.* 
Bayush,  Sandra  A. 
Becker,  David  J. 
Blanco,  Jose 
Bodriar,  Joseph  A.* 
Broussard,  Vlckl  L. 
Bruzek,  Christine  M. 
Burrell,  Thomas  S.* 
Butcher,  Ronald  E.* 
Butts,  Deborah 
Byrnes,  George  T. 
Chambers,  Mindy  L. 
Clanton.  Jo.  A. 
Condon,  Edward  G. 

Ill 
Cormier,  Don  A. 
Crlscltiello,  Peggy  B. 
Cron,  Rebecca  A. 
Davis,  WUllam  M.* 
Ebersold,  Barbara  E. 
Elliott.  Gary  P.* 
Ewen,  Elizabeth  A. 
Floyd,  Donald  A. 
Prldley,  Gary  R. 
Glbbs,  Georgene  B. 
Harris,  Betty  L. 
Hatfield,  Mary  L. 
Hernandez,  Jesse 
Hollick,  Joyce  A. 
Hutchlns,  John  W., 

Jr.* 
Jevsevar,  Mary  A. 
Johnson,  Judith  M. 
Joshlin,  Charles  E. 
Kaires,  Cynthia  V. 
Kegyes,  Tan  la  S.* 
Kernozek,  Paul  A. 
Kiefer,  Catharine  W. 
Kossler,  Sandra  L. 
Kupchlnsky,  Stanley 


Flahman,  EUen  R. 
Lambert,  Clinton  E., 
Ill      Jr.* 

Lewis,  Virgil  H.  U. 
Flltchfleld,  Marjorie  E. 

•  Lopez,  John  D.  * 

*  Malone,  Margaret  M. 
Manzitto,  Arthur  S.* 
Markowltz,  Lynn  A. 
Mattis,  Arnold  E. 
McConnaughey.  Ran- 
dall A. 

McDormott.  Ann  C. 
Miller.  Joseph  W.* 
Mount.  Charles  B. 
Postrellch.  Doris  A.  L.* 
O'Sulllvan.  Sharon  A. 
Palmer,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Danny  R.* 
Poole.  Laurance  K.,  Jr. 
Prendergast,  Mary  L. 
Pronesti,  Lorraine  A. 
Rhodey,  Donna  K.* 
Rocha,  Elizabeth  D.* 
Rock  Marion  L.* 
Rogers,  Danny  C. 
Ryan,  Kathleen  M. 
Schroeder,  George  H.  * 
Scott,  Lynda  Y. 
Spencer,  Donna  D. 
Spltzer,  Loren  E. 
Starr,  Barbara  L. 
Strawn,  Linda  K. 
Suarez,  Lucille  A.* 
Vandenbosch,  James 

W. 
Vasclk,  Celeste 
Weakland,  Barbara  L. 
White,  Patricia  P.* 
Wilkinson,  George  D., 

Ill 
Wilson.  Barbara  A. 
Young,  Deborah  J.* 
Zech.  Harriet  E.* 


The  following-named  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5773, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

StrPPLY    CORPS 


Bull.  Barbara  T. 
Davidson,  Mary  E. 
Frank.  Cheryl  N. 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 


Meyers,  Margaret  E, 
Sandy,  Kathleen  A. 
Wlskoskl,  Scott  W. 


CORPS 


Rlgoulot,  Jerl  M. 

Tlie  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5769,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


Abler,  Ronald  J. 
Adams,  Anthony  S. 
Adams.  Dennis  J. 
Adams,  Richard  J. 
Adams,  Steve 
Adcock,  Douglas  A. 
Adler,  Vance  E.* 
Affeld,  Richard  L* 
Airlie,  Jack  G.,  Jr.* 
Alasln,  Ronald  A. 


Arey,  Sheldon  C* 
Armentrout, 

Charles  E.* 
Armlntrout, 

Michael  L.* 
Armltage,  Charles  E.* 
Armstrong,  Richard  C. 
Arnold,  James  L. 
Arnold,  Joe  G. 
Arntz,  Ranald  J. 


Aldredge.  Morris  H.,  Jr.Atwood,  Roger  E. 


Jr.* 


Aldrich,  James  H 
Aldridge,  Lonn  R. 
Allee,  Raymond  M. 
Allen,  Gary  W. 
Allen,  Robert  R.* 
Allen,  Terry  J. 
Almy,  John  H.,  II 
Andersen,  Miiford  E. 
Anderson,  Jon  E. 
Aranyos,  John  R.* 
Arenskov,  Peter  T. 


Aunchman,  Leman  J., 

Jr. 
Bachta,  Richard  L. 
Bahr,  Stephen  M.* 
Baker.  WUllam  D. 
Baldy,  Mark  B. 
Bailer,  Elmer  W. 
Balling,  Chris  M.* 
Banker  t, 

Harlan  R.,  Jr.* 
Bannister,  Clarence  Q. 


Barabash,  Jay  Calnan,  Gary  S.* 

Barnum,  Cameron,  Robert  B., 

Richard  W.,  Jr.  Jr.* 

Bartholomew,  Glenn  SCamp,  Richard  M. 
Bartleson,  George  R.     CampbeU,  Donald  C* 


Bassett,  WlUlam  P. 
Batcheller,  Peter  L.* 
Baughman,  John  D. 
Baum,  Scott  R.* 


Campbell,  DarreU  W. 
Campbell,  Francis* 
CampbeU,  Jay  A. 
Campbell,  Paul  C. 


Baumann,  Bruce  A.  J.  Campbell,  Ronnie  M. 
Beaty,  WUllam  E.,  lU    Campbell,  WUllam  H. 


Beaudrot, 

Marlon  L..  Jr. 
Beard,  Irvln  E.,  Jr.* 
Beaver,  Edward  A.* 
Bechtel,  Richard  C. 
Beck,  Brent  W.* 
Beckhart,  Richard  S. 
Bedinger,  Henry  J. 
Been.  Karl  P. 
Beiden,  WUllam  E.  Jr. 
Benson,  MUo  E.* 
Bentson,  David  A. 
Bentz,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Berg.  Robert  D. 
Berg.  Sigval  M..  Jr. 
Bernard,  Paul  L. 
Berns,  Thomas  H. 
Berry,  Carl  T..  Jr. 
Bettlnger,  Robert  G. 
Bien,  Lyle  G. 


Carlton,  John  C,  Jr. 
Carr,  Terry  A. 
Carroll,  Charles  L.,  II 
Carroll,  James  R. 
Carter,  Robert  S. 
Carver,  Richard  L.* 
Case,  Gary  R.* 
Cassat,  Gary  I. 
Cavanaugh,  Michael 
•     P. 
Cazenave,  Frederick 

P.,  Jr.* 
Celmer,  John  A. 
Chamberlain,  Martin 

L. 
Champe,  John  E.* 
Chaney,  Dennis  A. 
Chapman,  James  T. 
Chatham,  Howard  M. 
Chesnut,  Wilbur  E. 


Blackwood,  Donald  W.  Chlcoine,  Rene  J.* 


Blake.  Richard  E. 
Blenkle,  WiUlam  G. 
Blodgett,  George  R. 
Blumberg,  Richard  E. 
Bodenweber, 

WUllam  K.,  Jr. 
Bone.  Theron  C* 
Booher,  Stephen  R. 
Bostlan,  Richard  M. 
Bowman,  Charles  E. 
Boyd,  Robert  M. 


Chlprany,  Thomas  A. 
Christensen,  Paul  E.* 
Christopher,  Angelus 

D. 
Church,  David  E.* 
Clapp,  Roger  B. 
Clark,  Vander,  Jr. 
Claytor,  Robert  E. 
Cleal,  Stephen  R. 
Cleveland.  Robert  H. 
Coan,  Matthew  J.* 


Bradley,  Richard  J.,  jr.Coggeshall,  Jerry  W. 
Bradley,  Fred  H..  Jr.      Cole,  Henry  C. 
Bradley,  Samuel  A.        Collins,  Charles  H., 
Brandenburger, 

Robert  B* 
Bratzler,  David  K. 
Bray,  Marlvln  L.* 
Brechbiel,  Nathan  P. 
BregUo,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Breidert,  William  E. 
Brennan, 

Lawrence  M.,  Jr.* 
Brett,  Joseph  D. 
Brich.  Robert  J. 
Brinck,  Michael  P. 
Briscoe,  James  W. 
Brltton,  Max  E.* 
Broadhurst, 

WlUlam  T.* 
Broderlck,  Donald  J.* 
Brodeur,  Joseph  P. 
Brogan,  Clifford 
Brooks,  Morris  E.* 
Brown,  Gerald  A. 
Brown.  Richard  S.* 
Brown,  Sumner  C. 
Bruce.  Clarke  M. 
Bruchraan,  Robert  P. 
Bruner.  Michael  G. 
Brunet,  Tony  M. 
Bryant,  Gary  W. 
Brydges.  Richard  R.* 
Bubeck.  Richard  B.* 
Buchanan.  Charles 

C,  Jr.* 
Buck,  Robert  M.,  Jr.* 
Buckley,  Gerard  P.* 
Bullock,  James  W. 
Burgess,  Kenneth  C. 
Burk.  Othie  G. 
Burns.  Joseph  M.* 
Burroy,  Barry  V. 
Butterworth,  Robert 

M.* 
Byrd,  WUllam  J. 
CaldareUa.  Rocco  J. 
Caldwell,  Ellis  A.* 


Jr. 
Collins,  James  L. 
Collins,  Leslie  M. 
CoUlns,  Martin  K.* 
Colomb,  Herbert  P., 

Jr.* 
Colvert,  Robert  O. 
Comer,  Joseph  S.* 
Commons,  Norbert  A., 

Jr. 
Connell.  Hugh  D.,  II 
C-onnellan,  Joseph  P. 
Connlff.  Robert  J. 
Cook,  James  B..  II* 
Cook,  Jeffrey  A. 
Cook,  Jon  L.* 
Cooley,  John  S. 
Copeland.  Roger  D. 
Corkern.  Timothy  E. 
Cornell.  Clifford  L.* 
Cornett.  BUly.  H 
Corso,  Dante  J.* 
Coughlln.  James  W. 
Coulter,  Edward  C. 
Cox.  Harold  L..  Jr. 
Craig,  David  M. 
Cralne,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Crapps.  Tommie  C. 
Creamer,  George  U. 
Creasser,  William  N.. 

Jr.* 
Creed.  Barton  S* 
Crompton,  David  T. 
Crotteau.  Robert  A. 
Crowe,  Bruce  R.* 
Crume,  Larry  E. 
Culbertson,  John  E. 
CuUen.  James  S. 
Cunningham,  Randall 

H.* 
Curtis.  Philip  J. 
Cushman,  Charles  W., 

Jr.* 
Dabbleri,  Peter  V  ,  Jr.* 


5770 


Flguerai 

ni 

Plnl. 
Plnley, 

Jr.* 
Plnney 
Flanaga^ 
Forbes 
Ford 
Fossum, 
Poster, 
Foster, 
Fowler, 
Pox, 
Pralm 
P^ancls 
Prankllr, 
Franson, 

Jr. 
Fraser, 
Prawley 
Freeman 
French, 


Thomas , 


Fra;  iklln  i 


Ge  raid 


Dadson,  James  B.* 
Dalgle,  Noel  A. 
Dalley,  Donald  C. 
Dale,  Louis  B.,  Jr. 
Dameron,  Jack  E. 
Dantzler,  Herman  L. 

Jr. 
Dare,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Daughtry,  Joseph  S., 

Jr.* 
David,  King  J. 
Davidson,  Gary  P. 
Davis,  David  W.,  HI* 
Davis,  Gary  M. 
Davis,  Stanley  O. 
Davison,  John  W.* 
Dawson,  Gerald  H.* 
Decker,  Thomas  R.* 
DeGeorge,  Bernard  J 

Jr.* 
DegrafTenreld, 

Kenneth  E.' 
Delear,  Denis  W. 
Dernarino,  Thomas  V.,  Fritz, 

Jr.  Prostad 

Dengler,  Prank  O.  Gabriel, 

Dermanuel,  Eugene  Gaffney, 

M..  Jr.  Gaffney, 

Desllets,  Robert  A.  Gaffney 

Dettmann,  Terry  R.  Gagne, 

Deuter,  Richard  C*  Galley, 

Dial,  Robert  D.  Gammo4s 
Diamond,  Emll  R.,  Jr.   Gandy, 

Dilks,  Robert  W.  Garcia, 

Dlnkel,  Robert  E.,  Jr.  Gardner 
Disharoon,  Donald  L.*      HI 

Dodd,  James  L.  Garrlck, 

Dodds,  Victor  E.  Galsmar, 

Dole,  Howard  W.  Jr.* 

Donahue,  William  C.  Gertz, 

Donald,  RobeM;  W.  Gibson 

Donat.  Wlnfield,  HI  Giflln 

Dore,  James  R.  Gilbert, 

Douglas,  Charles  O.  Gilbert, 

Downing,  Donald  A.*  Gilbert. 

Doyle,  Hugh  J.  •  Glldea 

Drake,  John  O.,  Jr.  Gilllland 

Drew,  Norman  E.  Glllls 

Dries,  David  I.*  Gladman 
DrlEToU,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.  Gianzmap 

Drury,  John  L.  Glass, 
Dufresne,  William  P.*  Glover 

Dullaghan,  William  Glynn, 

E.»  Goddard, 

Duncan,  John  H.  Goff, 

Dunn.  Ivan  M.»  Gold.  Res 

Dutton,  Hubert  L.,  Jr.  Goldflnch 

Dyckman,  Dennis  V.  Goldmeye 

Eargle,  TerryP.*  R. 

Eastman,  Jon  A.  Goodwin 

Eberth,  Robert  W.  Gordon, 

Eckart,  JameseE.*  Gorham, 

Eckley.  Glen  E.  Gracie, 

Edwards,  Arthur  L.  Grant, 

Edwards,  Brian  A.  Green, 

Edwards,  David  A.  Green, 

Egan,  James  E.*  Greene, 

Eklund,  Gary  J.  Green'?, 

Ekstrom,  Robert  H.  Gregson 

Ellis,  Robert  E.  Griffin, 

Emery,  Sidney  W.,  Jr.  Grimm 

Engle,  Edward  C.  Orossgl 

Enckson,  Richard  O.  Oruver 

Espy,  Frederick  L*  Gump, 

Eates,  Wilson  R.,  Jr.  Gurlck, 

Eubanks,  Sam  E.,  Jr.  Habel 

Pahey,  John  M.  Hackathohi 

Fall,  Charles  R.  o.* 

Falson,  Charles  C.  Hagen.  M|ch 
Pantauzzo.  Richard  A.  Haimes 

Farlow.  Michael  J.»  Hall,  Robert 

Parris,  Christy  L.  Hall,  Roy 

Fastabend,  Gerald  E.  Hammonc 

Pell,  WiUlam  G.  Hand. 
Ferguson,    Robert    A.,Hanover, 

Jr-  Hanson  ' 


Raymond  J., 

Wafilace  P.* 
T.  homas  P., 

David  H.» 
Donald  8.* 
elth  C. 
J. 
Leon  K. 
Idward  8.* 
J  Bffrey  R. 
^rmond  C,  Jr. 

O. 
Tftiomas  S.* 
3ary  E. 
Ronald  E.* 
William   E., 


Paal 


Lersy 


Fessenden,  Richard  M.Hanson 
Feuerbom,  Vincent  Jr.  Harding, 
Fielding,  Harvey  G.       Harmej, 


♦Ad  Interim. 
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V'UUamD.* 
Larry  W.  Jr.* 
Floyd  E. 

■flmothy  A. 

W. 
'  rheodor  B. 
Charles  A. 
Nell  J.* 
Paul  G.,  n 

l/iUlam  A.* 

C  regory  M.* 

L^urls  R. 

Robert  A.* 

Jbhn  M.,  in  ♦ 

Iloland  A.* 
George  H., 

fohn  M. 
tSonald  D., 

Wiiyne  H.* 
I  than  J.* 
Br  fant  W. 
JTthur  J.» 
( rene  E. 
1  toe  tor  J.  Jr.* 
Richard  P.* 
Robert  P. 
Stephen  H.* 
Dennis  S. 
Denman  P. 
L.* 

R.,Jr.» 
P. 
Glen  L.» 

C.» 

,  Albert  L. 
•,    Frederick 

WUIlam  J. 
.  ohnH* 
Lawrence  M. 
D^ivld  L.* 
E.* 
N. 

P. 

P. 

Dferold  P. 

Mark 
Hinry  N.* 
^yilllam  P. 

,  David 
Atilliam  K. 
Robert  E. 
A. 
G. 
,  Dennis 


Rooertl 
J{  imes  ] 
High: 


Bi  lau  ] 
Jon 

Tl  omas  : 
t  anlel : 


G  erald 


•jael  P. 
\|'illlam  8.* 

R. 
M..  Jr.* 
Rayford  E. 
C.  UI 
iioss  L. 
Patrick* 
Hobert  M. 
'  Vynn  A. 
\  mi  lam  A. 


Harmon,  Billy  W. 
Harrell,  Thomas  A. 
Harrington,  Daniel  J., 

rv* 

Harrington,  Douglas 

K. 
Harrison,  William  P.* 
Hart,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.* 
Hart,  Thomas  E. 
Hartman  Richard  D. 
Hartsell,  Harry  W. 
Hartz,  James  P.* 
Harvey,  James  R. 
Hastings,  Charles  O. 
Hatcher,  Douglas  C. 
Hawkins.  Robert  B. 
Hayes,  John  P. 
Hearn,  Ellison  J. 
Hedderson,  Thomas 

M.* 
Hedger,  Bernard  J. 
Heidner,  James  C* 
Helllg,  William  W., 

Jr.* 
Helm,  George  R. 
Heitzman,  Jerry  L. 
Helfrlch,  Patrick  C. 
Hendricks,  Judson  J.* 
Hendrlckson,  Dean 

M.,  Jr.* 
Hendrlx,  Royal  P.,  Ill 
Herring,  Edward  L.* 
Hewitt,  Frank  P.* 
Hewlett,  Edward  M. 
Hczlep,  Lvnn  M. 
Hlghflll,  Harry  M.* 
Hlghsmith,  Raymond 

C,  Jr. 
Hlli,  Charles  K. 
HUl,  William  P. 
Hills,  Norman  A.* 
Hilton,  Jarvis  G. 
Hlnkle.  James  B. 
Hinman,  Thomas  T.* 
Hodson.  Paul  R.* 
Hofer,  Eric  L.* 
Hoffman,  Craig  W. 
Hoffman,  John  W. 
Hoggard,  John  V/.,  Jr. 
Holden.  Hollls  W. 
HoUett,  James  M. 
Holmberg,  Arvld  L. 
Holmes,  Gordon  L. 
Holt,  Robert  P. 
Honeycutt,  Anthony 

O. 
Hooker.  Gilbert  N. 


Jensen,  Laurence  N. 
Jewell,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Johnesee.  James  A. 
Johns,  Raymond  8.* 
Johns,  Vernon  M. 
Johnsen,  Bruce  M. 
Johnson,  Donald  H., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Edward  R. 
Johnson,  Everett  R., 

Jr. 
Johnson,  James  H., 

Jr.* 
Johnson,  Jerry  L.* 
Johnson,  Stephen  A. 
Johnston.  Richard  H., 

Ill* 
Jonas,  Michael  P.* 
Jones,  Albert  D. 
Jones.  David  S. 
Jones.  Edward  M.* 
Jones,  James  R.* 
Jones  Larry  M. 
Joy,  Ernest  H.,  II* 
Joyce,  James  E.* 
Joyce,  John  J. 
Joyce,  William  J.,  Jr.< 
Junek,  John  P.* 
Junklns,  Earl  D. 
Jurcheck,  John  C. 
Kadllck,  Richard  M. 
Kaiser,  Larry  L.* 
Kane,  John  E.* 
Kanlve,  Paul  E.* 
Karnas,  Anthony  A. 
Kasen,  Keith  M* 
Kasting.  John  A. 
Kautz,  John  P.* 
Keefe.  Richard  J. 
Keefer,  Richard  L. 
Keller,  David  W. 
Keller,  William  C. 
Kelly,  Lawrence  M.* 
Kent,  Melton  T. 
Kerr,  Peter  J.* 
Kerr,  Thomas  W. 
Kick,  Nelson  J.,  Jr. 
Kleley,  John  J.,  Ill* 
Kilkenny.  Joseph  P. 
Klncheloe,  James  V,^ 
Kindle,  Mickey  E.* 
King  "W"  "O."  Jr. 
Kinney.  James  C. 
Kinnlson,  Gary  J. 
Kirk.  Arthur  L. 
Klrkendall.  James  E., 

Jr. 


Hooks,  Maurice  L.,  Jr.'Klauser,  James  J. 
Hopcroft,  Harry  J.,  Jr.  Knowles,  Robert  T. 


Horan,  John  M. 
Houghton,  David  G. 
Houghton,  Thomas  C 
Howard,  Arthur  P.* 
Howard,  Harold  H.* 
Ho^'itt,  Leslie  A." 
Hubbell,  James  H. 
Hubbs,  Phillip  M.* 
Huffaker,  Douglas  D. 
Hughes,  Philip  J. 
Hull,  Roger  K. 
Humphreys,  Alvin  N. 
Hunsberger,  Timothy 

A. 
Hunter,  Gerald  P.,  Jr. 
Hurst.  Dennis  W. 
Hutcheson.  Thomas 

M..  Jr. 
Hurst.  Errol  R.« 


Knox,  James  D.* 
Koblitz.  Ronald  D. 
Koch,  Patrick  P. 
Kofold,  Ronald  D. 
Koltz,  Bruce  G.* 
Kopp,  John  W.,  Jr.* 
Kovaleskl,  Victor  T. 
Kowalchlk,  Sergei  M.* 
Kozuch,  Bernard  S.* 
Kraft.  Charles  M..  Jr. 
Kramer,  Steven  B.* 
Kreft,  Robert  J. 
Krupnlck.  Charles  A. 
Lambert,  Max  R. 
Lambson,  Daniel  E. 
Lamon,  Thomas  I. 
Lang.  Robert  E.* 
Lang.  Roixald  J. 
Langbehn,  Craig  A. 


Hutchison.  Charles  R.  Langknecht.  John  M. 


Inman,  John  P.* 
Ireland.  Robert  L.' 
Iselin  Robert  A.* 
Isert.  Eugene  S. 
Iversen.  Gary  K. 


Langston,  Arthur  N., 

Ill 
Lankford,  Ronny  D. 
Lapp,  James  W. 
Lare,  George  A.,  Jr. 


Jackman.  Richard  M.*Larson,  David  L.* 
Jackson.  George  W.      Larson.  Keith  H.* 
Jacobs,  Frederick  T.      Larson.  Robin  C* 
Jacobs,  James  C*         Lassich,  Ernesto 
Jacobson,  Richard  L.   Lauer.  Dennis  N. 
Jaeger,  Richard  J.,  Ill  Law,  Charles  E.* 
Jankovic,  Cleg  Lawson,  Bobby  R. 

Jensen,  Gary  D.  Lawson,  Peter  G.,  II* 


Leahy,  Joseph  P. 
Lepore,  Daniel  J. 
Lech,  William  R. 
Leddy,  WlUIam  R. 
Lee,  Gary  A. 
Lee,  Gary  L.        t 
Lee,  Robert  E. 
Lehman,  Brian  L.* 
Leins,  WUliam  M. 
Leo,  Charles  R.,  Ill 
Leonard,  Robert  E.* 
Leppert,  Michael  E. 
Lesley,  Ronnie  J. 
Leslie,  John  C,  Jr. 
Lessenger,  Hoffert  C 
Lewis,  Donald  C. 
Lewis,  Edgar  B. 
Lindstedt,    Russell 

II 
Linn,  Larry  D. 
Lloyd,  Robert  L.,  Jr.* 


Mclntyre,  Samuel  P. 
McKinster,  Raymond 

P. 
McLaln,  Larry  J. 
McLaughlin,  Charles 

W.» 
McLaughlin,  John  W.* 
McLean,  Michael  A. 
McMahon,  Austin  C, 

Jr. 
McManamon,  Vincent 

M.* 
McNab,  John  D. 
McNaull,  Michael  J. 
.    McWatters,  Bernard  J. 
Meade,  Richard  J.* 
Meek,  Calvin  L.* 
J., Meier,  Lyle  D. 

Mcrickel,  Michael  R.* 
Mcrkel,  Sherman  J., 

Jr.* 


Lohden,  Frederick  C*  Meslang,  Curtis  A. 


Long,  Peter  A.  C.* 
Long,  Steven  K.* 
Love,  Jimmy  R. 
Loving,  John  I.,  Jr. 
Lucas,  Robert  Q. 
Lucey,  Joseph  P. 
Ludwig,    Frederic    Q. 

Jr. 
Lund,  Allan  B. 
Lundahl.  David  C* 
Lutes,  Thomas  E. 
Lynch,  Lynn  M. 
Lyon,  Edward  T. 
Lyons,  John  J. 
Mach,  Raymond  J.,  Jr. 
MacNelll,  Kent  V.  L. 
Macomber,  Jonathan 

D. 
Madden,  Jerome  P.* 
Mahew,  WllUam  E., 

Jr.* 
Manker,     William    H., 

Jr. 
Markley,  Daniel  C. 
Marshall,  Philip  R. 
Marshall,  William  M., 

Jr. 
Martin,  Frederick  K. 
Martin,  Jack  E. 
Martin,  James  L. 
Martin,  Norman  C. 
Martin,  Patrick  G. 


Jr. 


Meyer,  Francis  D. 
Meyers,  William  T 
Mlgrala,  Walter  M, 
Milam,  James  A. 
Millard,  Warren  J.* 
Miller,  Francis  L.* 
•Miller,  Richard  A. 
Miner,  William  A..  HI 
Mitchell,  John  T.* 
Mitchell,  Theodore  A. 
Mitchke.  Robert  P. 
MItschang,  George  W. 
Moffatt,  Michael  E. 
Mcldenhauer,  Ernest 

W,  Jr.* 
Monaco,  Anthony  V.* 
Monagle,  Daniel  E. 
Monk,  Carl  W.,  Jr. 
Monroe,  Jerry  M.  • 
Monson,  Randall  C* 
Montgomery,  Richard 
'     L. 
Montgomery,  Samuel 

A,  ni 
Moore,  Billy  G.* 
Moore,  James  W.,  HI 
Moran,  Douglas  R. 
Morehead  Robert  O.* 
Morge,  Kenneth  W. 
Morris,  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 


,,     .,  T,  -Morris,  William  D. 

Martinson.      Raymond^j^y^^  ^^^^^  ^■ 


F. 
Martus,  Michael  F. 
Marvel,  Dennis  C. 
Marzetta,     Dante     R. 

II.* 
Maslerson,  Frederick 

J.* 
Maxwell,  David  G. 
Mayer,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Mayo.  Richard  W. 
McBrlde,  Lawrence  C. 
McCale,  Virgil  P. 

McCallister,  Michael 

A. 
McCamy,  William  C, 

Jr. 
McCann,  Eugene  D. 
McCarthy,  Vincent  J. 
McCarthy,  William  J.. 

IV.* 
McConnell,  Michael  C. 
McCorkcll,  Thomas  E.  Nelson,  Lavn-ence  W.* 
McCormack,  Jerry  W.    Neville,  Thomas  J. 
McCray,  Samuel  E.        Newton,  Samuel  L. 
McCulloch,  Edward  A.  Nlbe,  Richard  J. 
Mcculloch,  Van  L.*      Nlchol,  James  A. 
McDanlel,  Oarold  S.*   Nick,  Louis  A    Jr 
McDermott,  Donald  G-Noble,  Russell  L. 
McDowell,  Robert  L.     j^oel,  Charles  E. 


Mueller,  Prank  A.,  Jr.* 
Muller,  Kenneth  D. 
Munger,  Edmund  C* 
Munsterman,  James  I. 
Murdock,  Glenn  E.* 
Murphy,  Arthur  V. 
Murphy,  James  L., 

in* 

Murphy,  Patrick* 
Murphy,  Patrick  J. 
Myers,  Gustavus  A., 

Ill 
Myers,  Roger  E. 
Mysllvy,  Guy  E.» 
Nabers,  Wallace  J. 
Neal,  Basil  E.,  Jr.* 
Natter.  Robert  J.  • 
Nclman.  Arthur  D.» 
Nelson,  Dwayne  H. 
Nelson,  Michael  P. 


McFearln.     Allen    L.. 

Jr.* 
McGouch.  Charles  R. 
McGowan,  James  W. 
McGrath.  James  M. 
McHatton.  James  T. 
McHugb,  Michael  L. 


Nolter,  Joseph  C. 
Norrls,  PhUlip  K. 
Nordean,  David  L.* 
Norrls,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 
Norrls.  William  L..  Jr. 
Nosal,  Leonard  J. 


March  1,  1977 

O'Connell,  Donald  D. 
Ogle,  John  L.,  Jr. 
O'Hara,  Justin  J.* 
O'Hearn,  Michael  S* 
Ohnemus,  Donald  P.* 
Oliver,  James  H. 
Olsen,  John  F. 
Olson,  Stephen  R.* 
Oltraver,  Dennis  A. 
Onder,  Jabes  A. 
Osburn,  Vernon  R.* 
Osteen,  Michael  D. 
Ostertag,  Marc  A.,  n 
Overton,  John  C. 
Palmer,  David  F.* 
Paradis,  Michael  P.* 
Parker,  Daniel  J. 
Parker,  Donald  S.,  Jr.* 
Parker,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
Parrlsh,  John  M. 
Parrish,  John  M. 
Parsons,  Dennis  I. 
Paschall,  Jack,  III 
Paton,  Albert  S. 
Patrick,  Darl  P. 
Payne,  Gerald  K. 
Peak,  Jack  R. 
Penfold,  Robert  R. 
Penque,  Charles  W., 

Jr.* 
Perrln,  Clifford  S.* 
Perkins,  Thomas  M. 
Perry,  Clyde  M. 
Perry,  John  M.,  II 
Pestorlus,  Thomas  D. 
Peterson,  Arne  M. 
Peterson,  John  W.* 
Peterson,  Robert  L. 
Petrie,  Allen* 
Pfeiffer,  William  G* 
Phelan,  James  A. 
Phillips,  Bradeu  J. 
Philpott,  Bruce  R. 
Picciuolo,  Jonathan 

C. 
Pickering,  John  A. 
Pierce,  Paul  G.* 
Plcrpont,  Peter  S.* 
Plgoskl,  Thomas  M.* 
Plnegar,  Franklin  A., 

Jr.* 
Plsz,  Robert  J.* 
Place,  Cameron  B. 
Polk,  Albert  S.,  Ill 
Pollard.  Don  P. 
Pollock,  Clifford  E.* 
Pomberg.  John  A. 
Ponlatowskl,  Tadeusz 

S.* 
Pope,  David  L.* 
Popek,  William  P.* 
Porter,  Gary  R. 
Porter,  Gene  L. 
Porter,  John  C* 
Potter,  John  E,  11* 
Powers,  Edward  A. 
Prawdzik.  David  A. 
Preece,  BUI  R. 
Prestero,  Mark  G. 
Prlsaznlck,  David  L. 
Prltchard,  Paul  E. 
Proctor,  Kenneth  A. 
Prutsman,  Richard  J. 
Pryor,  Edwin  R.,  in 
Purhonen,  Steven  C. 
Putnam,  Michael  B. 
Putnam,  William  L. 
Pyetzki,  Charles  M* 
Pyle,  Kenneth  L. 
Quelch,  Douglas  B. 
Qulgley,  Stephen  T., 

Jr.* 
QulUinan,  Gregory  F. 
Qulncannon,  Joseph 
Qulnlan,  John  H.* 
Rabensburg,  Carl  O., 

Jr.* 
Ralston,  Michael  G. 
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Ramsey.  Robert  L., 

Ill* 
Ramsay,  Edward  A. 
Randall,  Robert  I. 
Randhahn,  Gary  J. 
Rankin,  Charles  R.* 
Reape,  Gerald  J. 
Reardon,  Kevin  J. 
Reed,  Maynard  M.* 
Reedy,  John  G. 
Rees,  David  L. 
Reynolds,  Claude  D* 
Richards.  Jesse  M., 

in* 

Richardson,  Forney  N.. 

Jr. 
Richardson,  Murrlel  li. 

Jr.* 
Rlchey,  Daniel  O. 
Ridley.  William  D.* 
Riera.  Ernest  A.,  Jr. 
Rles,  Kenneth  L.* 
Riley,  Francis  C,  Jr. 
Roach.  John  J..  Ill 
Robb,  Warren  A.* 
Robbins,  Thomas  P.  • 
Roberts,  Johnny  L. 
Robinson,  Keith  D.* 
Roblson,  Thomas  S. 
Roby,  Charles  K. 
Roddy,  Charles  P. 
Roderick.  Clinton  O. 
Roeske.  Alfred  D. 
Romano.  Sebastian  A. 
Romans.  Calvin  H.* 
Rooke,  Harold  N. 
Ro.se.  James  A. 
Roser,  James  H..  Jr. 
Rossing.  Bruce  W.* 
Rosslter.  Alan  W. 
Roulstone,  Donald  B. 
Rouse,  Francis  C,  Jr.* 
Roux,  Jeffrey  A. 
Rowland,  Charles  B. 
Rucker,  David  W. 
Rud,  GUman  E. 
Russell,  Bayard  W.* 
Russell.  Jerold* 
Ruys,  Ronald  E.* 
Ryan,  Jerry  R. 
Ryan.  John  R.* 
Ryon.  Roger  L.* 
Sampson.  Gary  A. 
Samuelson.  David  R. 
Sanders,  George  A. 
Sanders,  Thompson  E. 
Sandlln,  Robert  O., 

Jr.* 
Sandoz,  John  P. 
Sandusky,  Howard  E* 
Sapp,  Dennis  J. 
Satterfleld,  Gary  T. 
Saxon,  Patrick  H. 
Scally,  Robert  E. 
Schaeffer,  Robert  C* 
Scheu,  David  R.* 
Schlmmel,  Carl  W.,  ni 
Schlegel,  Merrill  E.  II* 
Schmidt,  George  W. 
Schmidt,  Robert  E. 
Schmidt,  William  R. 
Schmltt,  Jackie  M. 
Schoch,  WmiamL* 
Schrope,  Richard  B* 
Schwartz,  Michael  I. 
Schwlkert,  Prank  D. 
Schwlnger.  Mark  E. 
Scott,  David  C,  Jr.* 
Scott,  Richard  T.,  Jr.* 
Scott,  Robert  M. 
Scott,  William  N.,  Jr. 
Sears,  Everett  E. 
Seddon,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Segars,  Roy  L.,  II* 
Seiden,  John  B. 
Selder,  Michael  S. 
Sell.  John  C. 
Sellers.  William  L. 


Senf  t,  Milton  L. 
Shaddix,  James  D. 
Shade,  Robert  J. 
Shaw,  Ralph  H. 
Shaw,  Robert  E.* 
Shean,  Keith  E. 
Shedd,  Stephen  T. 
Sheldon,  John  T.* 
Sheldrlck,  Ralph  C* 
Shepard,  Peter  A.* 
Shick,  John  C. 
Shlve.  Clifford  L.,  Jr. 
Shotwell,  Henry  L. 
Shuford,  Earl  D.* 
Shurtz,  Don  C. 
Simard,  Paul  J.* 
Simpson,  Charles  D. 
Sine,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Slpila,  George  W. 
Slsk,  Arnold  J. 
Skaar,  Gordon  L. 
Skambraks,  Herman 

L. 
Slater,  Gavin  M. 
Slattery,  John  P.* 
Smith,  Clarence  E. 
Smith,  Connor  L. 
Smith,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Kenneth  R. 
Smith.  Leslie  E. 
Smith.  Raymond  C. 

Jr.* 
Smith,  William  H. 
Snodgrass,  Carl  E.* 
Sommers.  Sidney  G. 


Tllton,  Ronald  W. 
Tinkel,  Terrence  L. 
Tipton,  Larry  K.* 
Titus,  Jerry  L. 
Toedter,  Wendel  W.* 
Toone,  James  J. 
Trahan,  Ronald  G.* 
Trapp,  Arthur  K. 
Traub,  Warren  E.,  Jr.* 
Trels.  Robert  E.* 
Trotter,  Richard  L. 
Trumbower,  Glenn  C. 
Tucker,  Gerald  D. 
Turner,  Horatio  W., 

IV  * 
Turner,  Steven  R. 
Tyler,  Julian  W.,  Ill 
Uhrln,  John  J.,  Ill  • 
Uplinger,  Leon  J. 
Upton.  Thomas  G. 
Vanderwest,  James 

R.* 
Vanpclt.  Richard  J. 
Vernon,  William  H. 
Vertovec,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
Virtue.  James  P. 
Volland.  Karl  P..  Jr.* 
Vorhoff,  Gilbert  H., 

Jr. 
Waddell,  Ronald  D* 
Wagner,  Lynn  T. 
Walts.  Wood  D. 
Wakefield,  Robert  D. 
Walker,  Allan  R. 
Walker,  Charles  H.* 


Sommers,  Thomas  a.*  Wallace.  Ray  A. 
Sorce.  Anthony  M.        Walton,  William  L.* 
Spauldlng,  Gerald  H.    Warner,  Carl  D* 
Spears,  Oliver  K.,  Ill  'Warner,  Michael  D.* 
Speed,  Danny  L.  Waters.  James  L..  Jr 

Spellman.  Donald  J.     Watts,  Gary  M.* 


Spengel,  Michael  F. 
Spisso,  David  J.* 
Sprott,  Gary  J. 
Stanley,  David  I.* 
Staudmeister,  Albert 

L. 
Stephens,  Hugh  J. 
Stewart,  Jamas  R. 
Stewart.  Robert  L. 
Stieglltz,  Richard  G.* 
Stone  "S"  "J"  • 
Stoutamire,  Stoney 

L.* 
Strath,  Robert  H* 
Street,  Ernest  L.* 
Stults.  James  D. 
Sturges.  James  W. 
Sullivan.  Jerry  J.  Ill 
Sullivan.  James  D. 
Sullivan.  William  J'. 
Summers,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Surdyk.  Michael  G.* 
Sutton,  Mahlon  R., 

II* 
Swaggart.  Kenneth 

W.* 
Swan,  David  A. 
Sweeney,  Or\al  L. 
Swenson,  Carl  P. 
Tabbert,  Gary  D* 
Tank,  Arthur  N. 
Tarbox,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Tauber,  Richard  J. 
Taul.  Gary  D. 
Taylor,  Charley  J. 
Taylor,  James  E. 
Taylor,  Malcolm  P., 

Jr. 
Tehan,  Terrence  N. 
Texelra,  Antone,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Benton  D. 
Thomas.  Mack  A..  Jr.' 
Thompson.  Henry  M.* 
Thompson.  Jerry  A. 
Thompson.  John  R. 
Thormeyer.  Carl  D.* 
Thorne,  Larry  M. 
Till,  Evon  G..  Ill  * 
Tilson.  Paul  E.,  Jr.* 


Watts,  James  A. 
Webb,  Richard  A. 
Weeks,  Robert  A* 
Wehry.  Allen  C* 
Weinberg.  Kenneth  P. 
Weinzapfel.  Kenneth 

H.* 
Welterlen.  Craig  R. 
West.  Edward  M. 
Westbyglbson,  Peter 

B.* 
Westmoreland.  Mich- 
ael N.* 
Whatley,  James  W. 
Whitcraft,  John  C. 
White,  Craig  C.  L* 
White.  Sidney  R..  Ill 
Wiggins.  James  H. 
Wlkstrom.  Raymond 

M. 
Williams.  Jack  B..  Jr.* 
Williams.  Nathan  C. 
Williams.  Robert  F. 
Williams,  TerriU  D. 
Williamson,  Walter  E., 

Jr.* 
Wilson,  James  A. 
Wilson.  Wayne  K, 
Wilson.  William  R.. 

Jr. 
Windom.  Bobby  G* 
Wire.  Keith  R. 
Wise.  Cletus  P. 
Witt.  Theodore  C.  W.' 
Woda.  Lawrence  E. 
Wolfe.  Robert  J. 
Wolven.  Bruce  A. 
Wolverton.  Gilbert  L. 
Wood,  Grover  E. 
Woodfill.  William  D. 
Woodt;.  Larry  J. 
Wooldrldge,  Francis 

R. 
Work.  Robert  D. 
Wright.  David  L.* 
Wright.  George  O.* 
Wrynn.  John  P.* 
Wlckoff,  George  T. 
Wytsma.  Johannes  * 
Yats.  Alan  W. 


Yates,  David  E. 
Ylitalo.  Joe  A. 
Yockey.  James  W 
York.  Gerald  L. 
York,  Russell  C. 
Young,  Gerald  A. 


Youngblood,  Fred- 
erick L. 

Zacharias.  Merle  J. 

Zlller.  Gay  M.,  Jr. 

Zuch,  Ronald  C. 

Zukowsky,  Walter  C. 
The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
various  staff  corps  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5773, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

MEDICAL     CORPS 


Bumgarner,  Robert 

L. 
Herren.  Adrian  L. 


Jacobs,  Mark  * 
Riley,  Terrence  L. 
Yeast,  John  D. 


SUPPLY     CORPS 


Allison,  Robert  C. 
Ames.  Hugh  D..  Ill 
Angelopoulo-.  Gary  J. 
Atkh.s.  John  W..  Ill  * 
Averett,  Gary  L. 
Baum.  Christopher 

C  * 
Becker.  Christopher 

S. 
Bidweli,  Robert  R. 
Boardman,  Henry  P.. 

Jr. 
Brasher,  Ke.iton  C. 
Brawley,  Patrick  W. 
Bredemann,  David  L. 
Bristol,  Roger  W. 
Buteau,  Paui  J. 
Chase,  Kenneth  R. 
Cohen,  Barry  L. 
Coker,  James  E. 
Cooper.  Raiford  W.. 

Jr. 
Crow.  Douglas  R. 
Curry.  Merrill  D. 
Deck.  Robert  L* 
Demerltt.  Christopher 

D. 
Elgin.  Richard 
Evanoff,  Richard  A.* 
Fackenthall,  William 

G. 
Parkas.  James  A. 
Fitzgera'd,  Kenneth 

W. 
Fronabargei',  Jerry 

L.* 
Fulton.  Terry  A. 
Gallitz.  Ronald  J. 
Garrett.  George  W.* 
Greenberg.  Joei  M. 
Griffiths.  William  D. 
Griggs.  Thomas  G.. 

Ill  * 
Grigson,  Delbert  Q. 
Gunderson.  Richard 

H. 
Hallenbeck.  Gerald 

T.* 
Harr.  David  J. 
Haltman.  Bruce  D. 
Inouye.  Clinton  W. 
Ippel.  Terry  A. 
Jennings.  Jay  J.* 
Johnson.  Russell  C. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Bertrand,  Victor  E.       Mennls.  James  F 
Friel.  John  P. 
Gilbertson.  Calvin  L 
Hornsby,  Benny  J. 
Marvin.  Charles  W. 


Jordan,  Larry  J.* 
Key,  James  M.* 
Kirtley,  Richard  W.* 
Knight,  Walter  C. 
Krogh,  Leslie  A. 
Larmee,  Donald  H., 

Jr. 
Lowe.  Richard  C. 
Luring.  Gregory  B* 
Malsack.  Thomas  J. 
Mascn.  Charles  R. 
Mason.  Richard  H. 
Mathews,  Mayes  D. 
McCarthy,  Frederick 

P..  Jr. 
McClain.  John  P.,  HI 
McKenna,  James  L. 
Menendez,  Ernest  M., 

Jr. 
Moore,  Richard  S., 

Jr.* 
Nelson,  Thomas  R.' 
Nemeth,  John  W. 
Odachowskl,  Edward 

J.,  Jr. 
Perkins.  Robert  M  • 
Phoenix,  Edward  A. 
Ptacek.  WllUam  J. 
Qulgley.  Robert  M., 

Jr.* 
Rinne,  Raymond  C. 
Rltter,  Ronald  K. 
Robertson,  James  C. 
Sager,  Christopher  P. 
Schmltt.  Nicholas  J. 
Schrum,  Richard  W. 
Scudder.  Stephen  L 
Sever,  Donald  E.. 

Jr.* 
Smith,  Douglas  W. 
Smith.  Jay  S.* 
Snider.  Stephen  E. 
Squires,  Robert  R. 
Stallman.  Donald  J. 
Sullivan  Reed  A. 
Tabb,  Donald  C.  Jr.* 
Thomson.  James  E.* 
Vance.  Michael  O. 
VUlers.  James  J. 
Vroman.  Richard  D., 

Jr. 
Wallers.  Melville  J., 

UI 


Naylor.  Ronald  J. 
Pierce.  Roger  W. 
Schutte.  Thomas  D. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Barrett.  Gerard  J. 
Bell,  Kenneth  H. 
Benroth,  Barron  R. 
Binning. 

Cogal  D.,  Jr.* 
Corrigan,  Phillip  O. 
Cullison,  Geoffrey  D. 
Degon,  Robert  J. 
Fennema,  Robert  J. 


Prey,  Michael  L.* 
Fulgham,  James  O.* 
Gamble.  Bobby  G. 
Giancola.  Anthony  B. 
Goepfert.  Eric  R. 
Holland,  George  W.* 
Johannesmeyer, 

Charles  A. 
Johnston,  Keith  A.* 
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Jones,  Niece, 

Frederick  J.*  Norrls 

King,  Jerry  W.  Parker. 

Lewis,  Howard  M.  Pierson 

Loyacano,  Joseph  N.  SpUUn 

Marshall,  David  W.  Steve 

Marshall,  Peter  W.  Tyler 

Mohdbcrg,  Vernon 

Sidney  A.,  Ill*  Webb, 

Monroe,  Gary  E.'  Yeatts 


V  llUam  S. 
I  owcU  R.,  Ill 
3regory  A. 
William  P. 
Ralph  S. 
ns4n,  Herbert  S. 
Riymond  S. 
Jerry  L. 
chard  D. 
Charles  H.' 


gIT 


Fi 


DENTAL    CORPS 

Brown,  Orborn,  III       Hiil,  Au 
Herscher,  Carl  D.  Vance 


Hm 


JUDGE   ADVOCATE 

Banks,  Stephen  A. 
Currlvan.  John  D. 
Epstein,  Howard  S. 
Pessler.  Edward  A. 
Glenn.  Lawrence  M. 
Hoi?,  George  W. 
Hoover,  WtUlam  D. 


GENERAL 

Kontras 

Nelson 

Smltii,  < 

Turner. 

Vinson, 

Warner. 

West. 


I    CORPS 

Nicholas  W. 
IdKvard  D. 
iee  S.,  IH» 
rhomas  G. 
'ohn  C 
Robert  S.,  Jr. 
I. 


Dfi  vid 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    COl  PS 


Adler,  Gary  J. 
Altken,  John  R. 
Andersen.  Melvln  E. 
Armstrong. 

Carl  A..  Jr. 
AuUs.  John  G. 
Avrietc.  Luclmia  L. 
Bartlett,  Jack  W. 
Bentley,  William  S. 
Berry,  Wayne  H. 
Blelawskl.  Jerome  J. 
Blackford.  James  M. 
Blaylock.  James  D. 
Bolshazy,  Robert  S. 
Braltsch.  Ted  A. 
Bransford,  Charles  D 
Brown,  David  W. 
Bruder.  Paul  T. 
Campbell,  Paul  E. 
Cannon,  James  R. 
Casper.  Allen  V. 
Chandler.  Donald  R. 
Chappell.  Wendell  L. 
Chegash,  Thomas  J. 
Coleman,  Loren  M. 
Cornejo,  Hector 
Cozart,  William  D 
Davis,  Gary  T. 
Donohue.  Avon  R. 
Dould,  Philip  E. 
Duny,  Marshall  S. 
Diirfee,  Paul  J. 
Ebersole,  Richard  W. 
Edgerton,  Owen  L. 
Edman.  David  C. 
Eversmann,  Donald  F 
Finely,  Clemeth  W. 
Flondarina,  Melchor 

N.* 
Ford,  James  D. 
Poskey,  Leslie  T. 
Promm,  Susan  A* 
Fulton,  Michael  J. 
Groves,  Kenneth  L. 
Hanson,  Eugene  C. 
Harreil,  James  H. 
Haws,  Virtus  Paul  Jr. 
Hayes.  Elbert  C. 
Hess,  Stuart  A. 
Hicks,  William  M. 
Iczkowskl.  MR'cel  D. 
Irgens,  Terry  R. 
Ishmael,  Rex  H. 
Katzenmeyer,  John  J. 
Kelley,  Charles  A. 
Kellogg.  William  F. 
Kem,  Monte  J. 
Knodle,  Edward  M. 
Lanerle,  George  R. 
Legg.  Robbert  P. 
Lekvold.  William  D. 
Lewis,  James  S. 


Marks 
MoCarty 


Rl 


chard  C. 
James  E.,  Jr. 
McClann^han.  WUllam 

M.    Jr 
McKlnn^y 
McKlnzi 
McLaugf 

S. 
Meaney, 
Merkel, 
Miller 
Mock. 


Fi  n 
Le  )nard  : 


Moiitgoiifery 

Mooers, 

Moyer. 

Nelson 

New,  J 

Newquls 

Norvell, 

Ohnem 

Oien 

Panas, 

Parker, 

Pelphrey 

Pittman. 

Prig  more 


Robert  H. 
J. 

Walter  E. 
El^n  D. 

Ifathan  M. 
Henneth  W. 
Albert  P. 
Richard  H. 
r^nce  K. 
Douglas 
James  E. 
Howard  T. 


Ill  Ptilverm4cher 

E. 
Jr.'Rayno. 
Reed.  Padl 
Roberson 
Rush, 
Sessions, 
Shaffer 
Shannon 
Shannon 
Shea,  Ts 
Shepher 
Shepherd 
Slxsmlth 

Jr. 
Smith. 
Snyder. 
Solmen 
Stemple 
Stovall, 
Stratton 
Straughn 
Taylor, 
Thcmas, 
Thomas, 
Truran 
Vogl 

Waldrouj  e 
Waiklns 

III* 
Wenrick 
White, 
Wigle,  Ea 
Wlndharr 
Yates,  Ha 
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ustyne  V. 
H. 


,  Arthur  P. 
Louis  E. 
lln,  Judith 


Maurice  T. 
ifrederick  J. 
ton  C.  Jr. 
R. 
Charles  E 
Aobert  L. 
K  snneth  E.,  Jr. 
qennls  P. 
C, 
Robert  L.* 
^bert  D. 
Francis  W. 
R. 
R. 
Cfoyd  J. 
James  H. 
SalleeH.' 
Marvin  E. 
H.^rold 


an  es 


U:i, 

Kldir 
Bi  uce  : 


J^auld  H. 
E. 
J^mes  D. 
ToodR. 

H. 
William  F. 
William  R. 

tB. 
}ennls  M. 
'erry  A. 
F.,  Jr. 
Walter  P. 

Derrel  L. 
Dsborne  T.. 


R )bert 


Oavid  L. 
D4ntel  E. 
IC. 

,  George  S. 
old.  Jr. 


NURSE  CORPS 

Andrews,  Susan  A.  Lochotzki, 


Bauer,  Patricia  A. 
Borders,  Vicky  M. 
Born,  Karen  R. 
Bridges,  Uriah 
Burns,  Rebecca  K 
Caruso,  Teresa 
Cayere,  Barbara  M. 
Christensen.  Clark  K. 
Courtad,  James  G. 
Cowie,  Judith  A. 
Daniels,  Luther  O. 
DIblase,  Renee  R. 
Eastland,  Susan  L. 
Emerson,  David  K.  ' 
Fltzslmmons,  James 

W.,  Ill 
Fondren,  Dorthy  E. 
Greene,  Doris  M. 
Hancock,  Susan  H. 
Hinckley,  Patricia  R. 
Holden,  Beadle  L. 
Horvath,  Mary  M. 
Lindsay,  Sheila  A. 


Kenneth  J.* 
Lovett,  John  R. 
Mallander,  Patricia  M. 
Martin,  Karen  J.* 
Mattern,  Diane  S. 
McKlnney.  Dawn  L. 
Miller,  Daniel  E. 
Moran,  Michael  T. 
Murphy,  Pamela  A. 
Nelson,  Roberta  D. 
Norman,  Jane  E. 
Obrlen,  Barbara  A.* 
Pippin,  Mary  R. 
Reese,  Charles  A. 
P.elter,  Rebecca 
Riddle.  Richard  B. 
Schlotc,  Karen  K. 
Shelatz.  Gary  T. 
.Smith,  Kathleen  A. 
SInnott,  Mary  K. 
Sobkow,  Rcseanne 
Southerland,  Mary  A. 
Varner.  Jeanette  A. 
Wright,  Marcia  R. 


The  foHowirg-named  Uexitenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5771,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Kill,  Karen  D. 
Hintz.  Beth  M. 
Johnson,  Marsha  A. 
McMurchI?, 
Pauline  M. 
Mullen.  Virginia  C. 
Obrlen.  Kathleen  M. 
Sheridan,  AnnaL.* 
Vanfossen,  Jane  M. 
Wliscn,  Lona  B. 
Wuest,  Mary  E. 


Beckhart,  Sherry  D.  ! 
Belling,  Patricia  J. 
Bopard,  Barbara  J. 
Brcrik,  Kathleen  R. 
Christensen, 

WiUine  E. 
Coker,  Barbara  K. 
Delaere,  Lavonne  K. 
Dwyer,  PauMne  E. 
Pranzla,  Mary  L. 
Greiner,  Ann  C* 
Hayes,  Maryanne 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  f.ir  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  -States  Code,  section  5773.  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

StrPPLY  CORPS 

Firkins.  Arlenc  L. 
Hamman.  Margaret  F. 

In   the   Coast   Guard 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
grade  of  ensign: 

William  Marion  Addington 

John  J.  Allen 

James  Stephen  Angert 

Kenneth  Walker  Armstrong 

Albert  Lee  Barco  IV 

Tony  John  Barrett 

Frederick  Edward  Bartlett 

Charles  John  Bernardlnl.  Jr. 

Robert  Ian  Bernstein 

Richard  Fredrick  Beselcr 

Mark  Richard  Beskeen 

Marc  Alan  Blanchard 

Edward  Arthur  Blackadar,  Jr. 

William  Michael  Bocchlno 

Craig  Arnest  Bone 

Arthur  Michael  Bonneau 

Remer  Gregory  Boothe 

John  Spotswood  Bowers 

Kenneth  Michael  Bradford 

Robert  Stephen  Branham 

James  Burd  Brewster 

H.  Randall  Brock 

Alan  Lewis  Brown 

Daniel  Ray  Brown 

Anthony  Buancore 

Earl  AUord  Burns.  Jr. 

Richard  Sean  Burns 

Michael  Lee  Butler 

Roger  Keith  Butturlnl 


Mark  White  Byrum,  Jr. 
William  Raymond  Cairns 
Keith  Duncan  Cameron 
Mark  John  Campbell 
Steveu  Paul  Carpenter 
Michael  William  Carr 
Edward  Stannard  Carroll 
Philip  E.  Colettl 
Harald  Beardall  Creech 
Alvln  Mike  Crickard,  Jr. 
David  Alan  Davidson 
William  Thomas  Davis  II 
Henry  Charles  Deens  III 
Vincent  James  Dicecco  III 
Randoph  Ov/en  Dodge 
David  Amos  Dupont 
Robert  Mark  Elsener 
Steven  Edward  Fabian 
Ronald  Ryan  Falkey 
Michael  David  Farrell 
William  Kfrby  Farrell 
Stephen  Allen  Fiedler 
Wayne  Alan  Fisher 
Richard  Phillip  Forna.serl 
Ernest  Wayne  Pox 
Michael  Vincent  Franchlnl 
Zachary  Anarqiros  Prangos 
William  Lloyd  Pry 
Jeffrey  Quentin  Gamble 
Peter  J.  Oanser 
Guy  RondeU  Gerard 
Roger  David  Gibson 
David  Thomas  Glenn 
Stephen  Howard  Goetchlus 
Robert  Arthur  Goetz 
Thomas  Gerald  Gomes 
Ramiro  Gonzales 
Gary  Francis  Greene 
John  David  Griffith 
Mark  Angelo  Grossetti 
Richard  Wayne  Hablb 
James  Bennett  Hall 
Arthur  Leroy  Halvorson 
John  Edmund  Harrington 
Scott  E.  Hartley 
Richard  James  Hartnett 
James  Harton  Ha.<>s  IV 
Daniel  Frederick  Haynes 
Michael  Dee  Hazel 
Glenn  R.  Herrmann 
PhUllp  John  Heyl 
David  L.  Hlltlbrand.  Jr. 
Ronald  Bernard  Hoffmann 
Blaine  Dale  Horrocks 
Dennis  James  Houghton 
George  Edward  Howe 
Barron  Mark  Hudiburgh 
Dennis  Jav  Huehey 
Perome  Alan  litis 
Kevin  Patrick  Jarvis 
Keith  Gerald  Johnson 
Gr»?ory  Thomas  Jones 
Mark  Edward  Jones 
Robert  Christopher  Jones 
Wayne  Edward  Justice 
Gary  Ira  Kahn 
Ronald  William  Kaye 
Joseph  Barth  Kolb 
Michael  Anthony  Kraman 
Pierre  Smith  Krouse 
Kim  LI  Krzywickl 
Michael  Steven  Kushla 
Robin  Karl  Kutz 
Gregory  Alan  La  Chance 
Robert  Louis  Lachowsky 
Omar  Theodore  LaMoe  III 
John  Patrick  Lanigan,  Jr. 
James  Glenn  Law 
Mark  Layne 
John  Nicholas  Leonard 
Thomas  Paul  LeveiUe 
David  Thomas  Levesque 
Dnniel  Brandt  Lloyd 
Wayne  Martin  Lundy 
John  Richard  Lynch 
Jay  Douglas  Mahaffey 
Edmundo  Marmol 
Joseph  Bernard  Martin  IV 
Wlillam  Albert  Matbus 
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Prank  Nelson  McCarthey 
Timothy  Moe  McDonald 
Terrence  John  McHugh 
Robert  Lee  McLaughlin 
Randal  Kirk  Melnts 
Edwin  Russell  Mldgett,  Jr. 
Victor  Joseph  Mlhal 
John  Charles  Miko 
Wade  Alexander  Mitchell 
Theodore  Paul  Montgomery 
Michael  Ray  Moore 
Bruce  Eugene  Moreland 
Robert  James  Morrison,  Jr. 
Ellas  James  Moukawsher 
Andrew  T.  Moynahan 
Louis  Nash 
E.  Darren  Nelson 
John  Charles  Nelson 
Joseph  Lawrence  Nimmlch 
Guy  Raymond  Nolan 
Curtis  Bernard  Odom 
Kevin  Craig  Olds 
Robert  Brian  Olson 
Robert  James  Onorato,  Jr, 
Robert  James  Palko 
Alan  Leslie  Peek 
David  Peter  Pekoske 
Jeffrey  Valenta  Poston 
Paul  Conrad  Potvln,  Jr. 
Michael  Nelson  Powers 
Kenneth  Steven  Prime 
Paul  John  Prince 
Timothy  Russell  Quinton 
Robert  Joseph  Quirk 
Martin  Joseph  Rajk 
Justin  Hall  Randall  III 
Thomas  R.  Rice 
Paul  Ames  Richardson 
Michael  David  Riley 
David  John  Rimer 
Richard  Anthony  Rita,  Jr. 
Eldon  James  Roblson 
Garry  Bernard  Rolsma 
Donald  Angus  Ross 
Burton  Scott  Russell 
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John  Andrew  Schott 

Joseph  Henry  Schuck 

Kevin  Edward  Schumacher 

Raymond  Edward  Seebald 

Peter  Leslie  Seldler  II 

Michael  PhUlip  Selavka 

Edward  Donald  Selle 

Scott  Raymond  Settlmo 

Kenneth  Shallk 

Randall  John  Sharshan 

William  George  Shultz 

William  Lome  Slegel 

Albert  Elliott  Simmons,  Jr. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Smith 

ThomAs  Walter  Sparks 

Joseph  WUfred  St.  Martin 

John  Kennedy  Stout 

Steven  Robert  Swanson 

George  Henry  Teuton 

Mark  Paul  Thomas 

Jerry  Kenneth  Thorusen 

Donald  Burnell  Trone,  Jr. 

Mark  Randall  Trump 

Michael  Lee  VanHouten 

Malcolm  Craig  Veley 

Bruce  Robert  Voorhels 

LawTence  Clark  Vose 

Dale  Edward  Walker 

Richard  Albert  Walleshauser,  Jr. 

Gregory  Gerald  Warth 

Jeffrey  Peter  Watry 

Robert  John  Watson 

W'liam  Russell  Webster 

Thomas  Allen  Wenzel 

Gerald  Ross  Wbeatley 

Brian  Scott  White 

Douglas  D.  Whltmer 

Joseph  Edward  Wiggins 

Stephen  Lawrence  Wilhelm 

Michael  Lawrence  Williams 

Donald  Eugene  Wilt  II 

George  William  Wood  m 

Max  Mulr  Woodcock 

Richard  Paul  Yatto 

John  Burton  Young  n 

Paul  Frederick  Zukunft 
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The  following  regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  be  a  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  regular  Coast  Guard  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant: 

Steven  W.  Vagts 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  VB. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  In  the 
grades  Indicated: 

Lieutenant 


Nicholas  E.  Garcia 
Donald  S.  Gilbert 
Douglas  A.  Lentsch 
Scott  P.  Cooper 
Gary  L.  Sonnenberg 
Randall  P.  Parmentler 


David  J.  Kantor 
Kent  W.  Mathews 
Larry  S.  Craig 
Charles  H.  Davis 
WUllam  M.  Riley 
Robert  B.  Hurwltt 
William  P.  Walker 

Lieutenant  {junior  grade) 
Terrence  L.  Stagg         Kenneth  D.  Ekelund 
Harry  B.  Webster  William  M.  Hayes 

Gerald  L.  Lund  Edmund  M.  Tyler,  Jr 

Gerald  O.  Roblchaud  Harold  D.  Plttenger, 


Ronald  V.  Larson 
Joseph  B.  Egan 
Bruce  A.  Terrell 
Woody  L.  Loveland 
Leon  D.  Howell,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Robert  P.  Sandh,  Jr. 
Frederick  V.  Newman 
Larry  L.  Mlzell 
Harry  E.  Schultz,  in 


Thomas  E.  Behrlnger  Wayne  R.  Hamilton 


Clifford  I.  Pearson 
Marc  W.  Wolfson 
David  B.  Peterman 
Scott  W.  Tlernan 
Robert  A.  Jones 
William  R.  Ashforth 


Lewis  J.  Beach 
Jack  D.  Campbell 
Richard  K.  Softye 
Jonathan  S.  Glantz 
William  E.  Bruce 
William  M.  Duncan 


Thomas  G.  Landvogt   Leonard  R.  Heller,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Kuclnskl        James  M.  Dennis 


David  W.  Kunkel 
Michael  P.  Drzal 
Ronald  L.  Nelson 
David  A.  Rllkonen 
Francis  O.  Barnett 
Thomas  G.  Butler 
Gary  A.  Relter 


Bonnljlll  McGhee 
Paul  T.  Delalre 
Robert  G.  Ausness 
Margaret  R.  Riley 
Daniel  J.  Zedan 
Wlillam  J.  Emerson 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  A 
CHROME   EMBARGO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  a  number  of  recent 
editorials  which  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  reimposing  an  embargo  on  Rho- 
desian  chrome.  These  editorials  point  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suing a  negative  foreign  policy  which 
would  have  the  net  efifect  of  hardening 
the  positions  of  the  two  sides  to  this  dis- 
pute. In  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  February 
15,  1977,  the  point  Is  made  that  such  a 
punitive  action  as  reimposing  the  em- 
bargo on  chrome  will  "encourage  the 
more  radical  African  leaders  to  insist  on 
the  imconditional  surrender  of  the  white 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith." 

In  a  Miami  Herald  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary- 13  the  point  Ls  made  that  cutting 
off  our  purchases  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 
will  serve  to  harden  the  position  of  the 
Rhodeslan  Government.  The  Smith  gov- 
ernment will  be  more  likely  to  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  with  the  United 
States  "if  Its  economy  Is  still  partly  de- 
pendent on  U.S.  trade." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  two  editorials  be  printed  in  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb    13,  1977 J 

United  States  Is  in  a  Unique  PosmoN  to 

Soothe  a  Troubled  Africa 

Time  Is  on  the  side  of  majority  rule  In 
Africa,  and  events  of  late  have  been  on  the 
side  of  improved  U.S.  relations  with  the 
black  governments  on  that  fractious  con- 
tinent. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  Is  making 
great  strides  in  opening  the  doors  to  previ- 
ously hostile  regimes — at  least  apparently, 
which  may  be  as  important  as  reality  at  this 
stage.  Impressions  can  be  crucial  when  a 
fresh  administration  takes  office,  with  new 
Ideas. 

African  leaders  are  probably  primed  for 
cooperation.  They  have  seen  how  callously 
most  of  their  neighbors  to  the  East  ignored 
them  when  the  OPEC  cartel  raised  oU  prices 
and  undermined  the  fledgling  economic 
growth  of  the  Third  Wprld.  Those  Marxist 
regimes  that  once  had  faith  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  now  know  Its  cynicism. 

Free  of  misconceptions  that  arose  from 
the  old  Cold  War  competition,  Africa's  black 
nations  are  probably  ready  to  make  new  al- 
liances with  those  who  can  give  them  real 
help  and  not  Ideology. 

Thus,  Nigeria's  quick  shift  from  hostility 
to  warmth  toward  the  United  States  when 
Ambassador  Young  arrived  to  declare  that 
his  government  wanted  stronger  economic 


and  diplomatic  ties.  In  the  past,  Nigerian 
leaders  had  distrusted  U.S.  offers  to  help 
negotiate  a  peaceful  transition  to  black  rule 
In  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and  Namibia — 
the  native  name  for  Southwest  Africa.  Now, 
the  black  governments  can  see  a  common 
benefit  In  ending  the  strife  and  averting 
war,  a  motive  they  can  trust. 

Diplomacy,  however,  is  still  the  art  of 
compromise  and  enlightened  self-interest. 
For  this  reason.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
push  for  a  cutoff  In  chrome  purchases  from 
Rhodesia  to  force  that  nations  white  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate,  as  has  been  proposed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 

Rhodesia  will  be  more  Inclined  to  come 
to  a  conference  table  with  the  United  States 
If  Its  economy  Is  still  partly  dependent  on 
U.S.  trade.  If  no  Income  Is  at  stake,  the 
militants  will  have  an  even  stronger  hand; 
they  can  play  on  the  bitterness  of  their 
supporters. 

Ambassador  Young  is  lining  up  support 
from  the  black  leaders  who  had  previously 
mistrusted  all  white  governments.  This 
could  make  the  United  States  the  only  real 
bridge  between  the  warring  factions,  but 
during  the  interim  no  doors  should  be 
slammed  by  hasty  action  for  dramatic  effect. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  Feb.  16,  1977) 
Squeezing    Rhodesia    for    Whose    Benefit? 

The  Carter  Administration  is  enlarging 
the  hypocrisy  which  has  marked  Washing- 
ton's policy  toward  Rhodesia. 

That  hypocrisy  dates  back  10  years,  to 
U.S.  support  for  the  action  of  the  United 
Nations  in  declaring  an  economic  boycott  of 
Rhodesia.  The  boycott  was  based  on  a  charge 
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that  Rhodesia  was  "a  threat  to  world  peace." 
In  fact.  It  posed  no  threat  at  all,  except  to 
the  blade  nationalist  movement  which  has 
spread  chaos  and  Communisr  i  In  much  of 
Africa. 

In  1971,  Congress  briefly  b'aced  reality. 
Finding;  that  the  boycott  was  'orclng  Amer- 
ican Industry  to  buy  chrome  f  'om  Russia  at 
three  times  the  Rhodeslan  p  ice.  Congress 
adopted  the  Byrd  Amendment  (sponsored 
by  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  ol  Virginia)  ex- 
empting strategic  minerals  suph  as  chrome 
from  the  embargo. 

Now  the  Carter  Administration,  through 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vai  ce.  Is  urging 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd 

Vanes,  testifying  before  a 
tee.    expressed    great   anguish 
Imports  of  the  tainted  Rhodeslan 

"We  have  acted,"  he  said,  "1 
our  own  often  proclaimed  devcjtlon 
national  law.  .  .  .  We  have 
odds  with  the  will  of  the  In 
munlty  .  .  ." 

On  the  sam;  day  Mr.  Vance 
distress  at  the  U.S.  lack  of 
United  Nations'  command,   a 
that  very  United  Nations  repor^d 
sla.  East  Germany,  Rumania 
Czechoslovakia  all  were  secretlj 
Rhodesia.   These   countries,   of 
been  among  the  loudest  in 
American  Imports  of  Rhodesia 

Tlie  real  purpose  of  the 
pressure  upon  Congress  to 
Amendment  Is  to  help  force 
accepting  "majority  rule" — meaning 
transfer  of  power  from   the 
government  to  one  dominated 
tlonallsts. 

So  heavily  are  the  odds  stacked 
Rhodesia — surrounded    by 
ships,   under  attack  by  Comn^unlst 
guerrillas  and  threatened  by 
Cuban  expeditionary  force — 
ment  probably  cannot  survive 

The  pity  Is  that  if  It  had 
understanding  and  aid  from  Britain 
United   States   a   few   years    agn 
being  treated  as  a  pariah 
night  be  an  example  for  multl 
ment  In  Africa.   It  was 
direction — and  even  today  Rh 
are  helping  defend  the  countr  ■ 
guerrilla  assaults. 

A  negotiated  settlement  whlci  would  allow 
a  gradual  transition  from  mlnoi  Ity  to  major- 
ity rule,  while  preserving  the  ights  of  the 
whites,  might  stUl  be  posslb  e.  But  such 
punitive  actions  by  the  Unlte<;  States  as  a 
cutoff  of  chrome  imports  will  si  nply  encour- 
aR«  the  more  radical  African  1  waders  to  in- 
sist on  unconditional  surrender  of  the  white 
government  of  Prime  Minister  tan  Smith. 

If  the  end  result  is  the  conversion  of  the 
formerly  peaceful,  productive  ai  »d  anti-Com- 
munist country  into  another  Angola.  Mo- 
zambique or  Uganda,  the  Cartel  Administra- 
tion will  have  cause  to  regret  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  atran  as  of  hypoc- 
risy which  strangled  Rhodesia 
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OF    VEClrflA 
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Mr.  FISHER   Mr.  Speakei 
share  with  my  colleagues 
amnesty  of  a  good  friend 
Walter  Donald  Kring.   min 
Unitarian  Church  of  All 
York  City.  Whether  one 
with  Dr.  Krlng  or  not.  his 
worth  pondering: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  One  Viteran  Virws  the  Amnesty 

I  have  been  Interested  since  President  Car- 
ter pardoned  the  draft  evaders  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  to  note  that  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  veterans'  organizations  and  the  mili- 
tary have  stated  that  such  a  pardon  will  de- 
stroy military  morale.  As  one  leader  put  It, 
such  an  amnesty  "shows  a  lack  of  concern  for 
the  30  million  living  veterans  who  served  our 
nation  In  time  of  war." 

I  am  one  of  those  veterans.  I  think  the 
pardon  was  long  overdue.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  Vietnam  mess  teaches  us  the  lesson 
that  there  had  better  be  sufficiently  clear 
causes  for  entering  a  war — something  more 
than  expediency  or  the  tide  of  Inevitable  In- 
tervention. Before  our  leaders  commit  us 
they  had  better  be  certain  that  the  people  of 
the  country  will  follow  their  leadership.  Most 
of  the  people  who  led  us  into  Vietnam  are 
saying  that  In  retrospect  the  whole  Interven- 
tion was  a  costly  mistake.  Why  didn't  they 
listen  to  those  who  were  saying  exactly  these 
things  at  the  time  of  the  Intervention?  Many 
of  these  were  the  draft  reslsters. 

I  serve!  In  the  last  war  in  which  our  na- 
tional secvirlty  appeared  to  be  threatened, 
the  second  World  War.  I  served  as  a  chap- 
lain aboard  an  aircraft  carried  at  Iwo  Jlma 
and  Okinawa.  I  can  tell  you  that  loss  of 
morale  among  the  military  occurs  when  there 
is  no  apparent  meaning  for  what  is  being 
done.  The  mconinglessness  of  war  was  dra- 
matically shown  to  our  men  when  we  were 
subject  to  kamlk&zc  attacks  by  Japanese  sui- 
cide pilots.  Our  men  on  the  carrier  could  not 
understand  the  apparent  insanity  of  becom- 
ing a  human  kamikaze  bomb.  As  I  wandered 
at>out  the  ship  talking  with  the  men.  I  real- 
ized that  they  understood  nothing  of  the 
backgrounds  of  Japanese  culture.  So  I  an- 
nounce! one  evemng  off  Okinawa  that  I 
would  give  a  talk  on  'The  Mind  of  the  Kami- 
kaze" and  would  relate  the  suicide  pilot's 
thinking  to  their  religious  backgrounds  in 
ShlntoUm.  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism. 
An  aircraft  carrier  in  wartime  is  not  espe- 
cially an  intellectual  place.  So  I  was  as- 
tounded when  practically  everyone  aboard 
ship  who  was  not  on  duty  (1,200  men) 
showed  up  for  the  lecture  They  wanted  to 
understand,  and  when  they  understood  there 
was  no  question  of  loyalty  or  loss  of  morale. 
Loss  of  morale  in  the  military  service  or  in 
the  nation  will  come  about  not  because  in  an 
act  of  graclousness  we  pardon  those  who  feel 
the  strongest  about  the  wrongness  of  war.  In 
history  necessarily  after  every  war — e.spe- 
clally  the  Civil  War — there  must  be  a  par- 
don. Because  the  leaders  Involved  us  in  a 
meaningless  war  and  some  of  our  young  men 
were  more  far-sighted  than  they,  are  they  to 
be  banished  as  men  without  a  country  for- 
ever? Af.  one  of  those  thirty  million  veterans 
supposedly  made  irate  by  the  presidenUal 
pardon,  I  am  highly  gratified.  We  need  to 
bind   up    the   wounds   of   our   nation. 

Walter  Donald  Krinu. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  WELFARE 
REORGANIZATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  47  of  my 
colleagues,  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Select  Committee  en  Welfare  Reorganiz- 
ation. The  existmg  House  committee 
structure  disperses  welfare  policy  over 
six  different  panels,  frustrating  com- 
prehensive policy  development.  Such 
fragmentation  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  crazy  quilt  of  inconsistency  found 


in  current  welfare  policy.  We  should 
make  certain  that  the  mechanism 
which  moves  welfare  reform  through 
Congress  prevents  fragmentation  from 
continuing  to  occur  at  the  legislative 
level. 

We  believe  a  select  committee  is  the 
most  rational  mechanism  for  Congress 
to  use  in  an  examination  of  welfare. 
Such  a  committee  would  not  have  legis- 
lative authority  but  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  the  development  of 
comprehensive  welfare  policy  over  the 
coming  months. 

The  committee  would  have  19  mem- 
bers drawn  from  standing  committees 
with  Jurisdictions  over  the  various  cash 
and  in-kind  welfare  programs:  Agricul- 
ture; Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; Education  and  Labor;  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs; and  Ways  and  Means.  Each  mem- 
ber would  provide  the  Select  Committee 
with  their  'home'  committee  perspective, 
paving  the  way  for  an  integrated  wel- 
fare policy. 

The  functions  of  the  Select  Committee 
would  be  two- fold:  first,  to  investigate 
and  study  any  problems  which  exist  in 
the  interaction  of  present  programs 
dealing  v.ith  welfare  benefits,  including 
any  problems  which  arise  when  an  in- 
dividual receives  an  increase  in  one  bene- 
fit, and,  as  a  result  of  such  increase,  suf- 
fers a  loss  or  reduction  of  other  benefits; 
and  secondly,  to  review  and  coordinate 
review  of  President  Carter's  comprehen- 
sive welfare  package  and  any  other  com- 
prehensive welfare  reform  proposed  to 
Congress. 

The  select  committee  would  have  first 
referral  over  welfare  reform  legislation, 
Including  hearings.  A  reorganization 
package  would  then  be  broken  into  seg- 
ments for  distribution  to  the  appropriate 
standing  committees.  When  the  legisla- 
tion is  reported  back  to  the  select  com- 
mittee it  would  be  put  together  into  a 
coordinated  package.  The  committee 
could  then  recommend  amendments.  A 
similar  referral  arrangement  In  the 
House  has  been  proposed  with  regard 
to  the  administration's  energy  reorga- 
nization plan. 

Our  existing  committee  system  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  Congress  to  deal 
with  current  welfare  issues  in  a  system- 
atic way.  We  have  no  efTective  way  of 
dealing  with  those  Issues  that  cut  across 
existing  committee  lines.  As  a  result, 
recipients  who  receive  benefits  from  more 
than  one  Federal  program  often  find 
themselves  caught  up  in  a  confusing  and 
contradictory  set  of  regulations  and 
standards. 

When  we  look  at  the  broader  question 
of  welfare  reform,  it  is  clear  that  the 
current  committee  system  does  not  ade- 
quately serve  our  needs.  How  can  we 
overhaul  the  AFDC  program  for  example, 
without  taking  into  corLsideration  the 
health,  job  training  and  food  stamp  ben- 
efits that  AFDC  recipients  may  also  re- 
ceive? Each  of  these  Federal  benefit  pro- 
grams is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
separate  congressional  committee,  and 
unless  we  can  find  some  way  for  the 
various  committees  to  come  together,  we 
could  very  well  end  up  with  a  welfare 
reform  plan  that  does  little  to  overcome 
the  fragmentation  and  administrative 
complexity  of  the  current  system. 
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We  feel  the  select  committee  approach 
makes  eminently  good  sense  and  urge  our 
colleagues  to  examine  It  carefully  in  the 
Interests  of  sound  policymaking  for  our 
Nation's  poor. 


FLOODS  AND  OTHER  NATURAL 
DISASTERS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  which  will  help 
citizens  and  small  business  cope  with 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  increase 
the  limits  on  the  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance which  families  and  businesses  are 
allowed  to  purchase.  The  residential 
limits  would  be  increased  from  $35,000 
to  $100,000  and  the  coverage  ceiling  for 
small  businesses  would  be  raised  from 
$100,000   to  $500,000. 

In  many  communities  whose  :;en;,ral 
business  district  may  be  subject  to 
flooding,  such  as  Frederick,  Md.,  in  my 
district,  the  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  flood  insurance  protection  a  business 
is  allowed  to  purchase  may  discourage 
businesses  from  locating,  expanding,  or 
remaining  in  these  areas.  My  bill  would 
alleviate  that  problem  by  raising  the 
limits  sufficiently  to  enable  businesses 
to  protect  themselves  adequately. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  to  make  the  terms  of  disaster  re- 
lief loans  more  favorable  to  the  victim.s 
of  the  disasters.  Prior  to  1974,  SBA 
disaster  loans  were  extended  at  a  1- 
percent  interest  rate  and  a  $5,000  for- 
giveness on  the  loan.  The  1974  law  elim- 
inated the  forgiveness  provisions  and 
raised  the  interest  rate  to  what  it  is 
today — 6%  percent.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  two  op- 
tions, either  a  3-percent  interest  rate  on 
the  loan  with  a  $2,500  forgiveness  or  a 
1 -percent  interest  rate  with  no  forgive- 
ness. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  570,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senators  Mathias  and 
Sarbanes.  Since  the  changes  in  the  disas- 
ter relief  program  in  1974,  each  of  the 
50  States  has  suffered  at  least  one  nat- 
ural disaster.  The  1974  changes  have  re- 
duced the  benefits  of  SBA  disaster  loans 
greatly,  since  the  interest  rate  is  now 
so  high,  and  participation  in  the  program 
by  those  who  are  eligible  has  been  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  victims  of  disasters 
suffer  in  many  ways  and  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  act  favorably  on  this  legislation 
in  order  to  extend  Federal  assistance  to 
them  in  a  much  more  helpful  way. 

I  am  also  hopeful  of  positive  action  on 
the  bill  to  increase  flood  insurance  limits 
in  order  to  enable  f  amiUes  and  businesses 
to  adequately  prepare  themselves  for 
floods  by  purchasing  sufficient  amounts 
of  flood  insurance. 

The  bills  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose  for  raising 
the  limitations  on  the  amounts  of  insur- 
ance which  may  be  obtained  under  such 
Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1306(b)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  and 
"$100,000"  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000"  and 
"$300,000",   respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(il)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  "$150,- 
000"  in  paragraph  (1)(A)(1U)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$115,000"  and  "$350,000". 
respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  each  time 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  each  time 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  (C)  and  inserting 
In  heu  thereof  "$500,000". 
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H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"DISASTER   LOANS 

"Sec.  420.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  case 
of  any  loan  which  has  been  or  Is  made  with 
respect  to  a  di-saster  occurring  on  or  after 
April  20,  1973,  under  section  7(b)(1),  (2). 
or  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  under 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  at  the  decision  of 
the  borrower  made  within  a  reasonable  time, 
determined  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary,  after  bfclng  Informed  of  the  op- 
tion available  under  this  section,  shall 
either — 

"(1)  cancel  the  outstanding  principal  not 
exceeding  $2,500,  of  the  loan,  and  set  the 
interest  rate  to  be  paid  on  any  unpaid  and 
uncancelled  balance  of  the  loan  at  3  per- 
cent per  annum;  or 

"(2)  set  the  Interest  rate  to  be  paid  on 
any  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  at  1  percent 
per  annum.". 


"REGULATORS"  BLAMED  FOR  NAT- 
URAL GAS  WOES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  temperatures  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  moderated  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  should  not  conclude  that 
the  natural  gas  shortage  is  or  soon  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  administration's 
Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977  is 
not  the  solution  for  a  problem  caused  by 
Federal  interference  in  the  operation  of 
the  marketplace.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
column  which  appeared  in  the  February 
25.  Des  Moines  Register: 


"Regulators"   Blamed   for   Natttral   Gas 
Woes 

(By  William  Saflre) 

Who's  to  blame  for  the  natural  gas  short- 
age? 

Behind  the  scenes  of  what  President  Car- 
ter called  at  his  press  conference  Wednes- 
day "a  conglomeration  of  confusion  in  the 
energy  field."  the  scapegoat  has  already  been 
chosen :  the  big  oil  and  gas  companies,  which 
have  supposedly  been  "holding  back"  gas  for 
nefarious  reasons. 

In  the  Congress,  hearings  are  under  way 
this  week,  with  investigations  launched  and 
mlmeo  machines  readied  for  the  grand,  co- 
ordinated fixing-of-the-blame. 

In  the  Interior  Department,  Secretary 
Cecil  Andrus  has  taken  as  his  key  investi- 
gator one  David  Schwartz,  a  former  Federal 
Power  Commission  bureaucrat  and  Ted 
Kennedy  aide,  who  has  testified  for  oil  and 
gas  production  on  federal  lands  by  a  govern- 
ment corporation.  His  presence  guarantees 
that  the  "Investigation"  will  arrive  at  its 
pre-ordained  conclusion:  blaming  private 
enterprise. 

It's  all  a  cover-up.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  present  shortage  of  the  clean- 
est and  most  efficient  fuel  of  all  are  the  regu- 
lators themselves.  They  thought  they  could 
protect  the  consumer  by  breaking  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  as  a  result,  have 
made  a  classic  case  against  government  In- 
tervention. 

BARGAIN 

In  1954,  the  Warren  Court,  with  Justice 
William  Douglas  dissenting,  made  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  set  the  price  of  natural  gas 
sold  Interstate.  Vote-conscious  congressmen 
promptly  made  It  the  cheapest  fuel  avaU- 
able. 

Bargain-hunters  converted  to  gas  heat. 
Consumer  advocates  glowed  with  pride,  and 
federal  regulators  appeared  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's friend. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  the  profit  mo- 
tive was  removed  from  the  gas  business.  In- 
vestors became  unwilling  to  put  capital  into 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  natural  gas. 

As  night  follows  day,  the  demand  ro.se 
and  the  supply  did  not  keep  pace.  By  not 
letting  the  market  set  the  price,  the  regu- 
lators encouraged  the  consumer  to  waste  the 
cheap  fuel  and  discouraged  the  Investor  from 
finding  new  sources. 

That  voter -pleasing  low  price  not  only  re- 
moved the  tiser's  incentive  to  conserve  nat- 
ural gas,  but  it  effectively  knocked  out  the 
coal  Industry,  to  the  delight  of  the  environ- 
mentalists. When  the  oH  price  quadrupled, 
we  found  ourselves  all  regulated  up  with  no 
place  to  go  for  other  forms  of  energy.  Coal 
was  "dirty"  and  discredited,  while  clean  gas 
was  enmeshed  in  price  controls  that  dis- 
couraged exploration. 

In  this  severe  winter,  the  frozen  chickens 
came  home  to  roost.  Never  before  have  we  had 
as  dramatic  an  example  of  the  folly  of  in- 
trusion into  the  marketplace  by  well-mean- 
ing regulators. 

The  congressmen  most  to  blame  for  the 
natural  gas  shortage  a:re  Representatives 
John  Moss  (Dem.,  Calif.),  John  Dingell 
(Dem.,  Mich.),  Harley  Staggers  (Dem..  W. 
Va.),  and  Senator  Fritz  Hollings  (Dem.,  SC). 

Have  these  regulation -loving  gentlemen 
felt  the  heat  from  people  who  feel  no  heat? 
Evidently  not;  Dingell  staggers  while  Staggers 
dlngclls.  Not  one  has  the  honesty  to  say: 
"The  deregulators  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  We  should  deregulate  'new'  gas  right 
away,  to  stimulate  exploration.  Since  'new' 
and  'old'  gas  Is  mixed,  prices  will  thus  grad- 
ually rise  to  their  natural  levels." 

This  object  lesson  has  not  caused  any 
born-agaln  free-marketers  to  testify  on  the 
Senate  floor:  "I  was  blind  but  now  I  see.  The 
most  democratic  way  to  get  people  to  con- 
serve energy  is  to  make  waste  personally 
costly.  The  most  democratic  way  to  protect 
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the  consumer  is  to  encourage 
tlon.  letting  capital  see  a  profit 
demand." 

No;  not  one  lonely  do-gooder 
to  point  with  me  to  the 
Douglas  In   his   dissent;    he    w 
start  that  natural  gas 
considerations  of  which  we  k 
and  with  which  we  are  not 
deal." 

BECULATION    GASBAG! 

On  the  contrary,  the  gasbags 
have     learned  nothing  and  ari 
scapegoats.  At  taxpayer's 
probe  for  lobbies  and  lobby 
verting  attention  from  their 
hinting  at  conspiracies  to  hold 
tlon  by  anti-consumer  fatcats. 

There's  no  mystery  about  w 
is  not  booming :  The  regulators 
stupid  to  produce  gas.  With 
gas,   there  will  be  little  gas. 
marketplace   work,   we   would 
types  of  fuel  at  competitive 

If  you     have  been  one  of 
one  million  workers  thrown  out 
winter  by  the  gas  shortage;  If 
family  has  suffered  illness  froir 
heat;  or  if  your  child  has  lost 
education   time   from  school 
you  have  a  right  to  be  angry 

But   be    angry   at   the   real 
Washlngpton-knows-best 
self-anointed  consumer 
regulatory    bureaucracy.    They 
they  could  do  better  than  the 
system,   but   their   wrongheadee 
brought   about   the    unnatural 
natural  gas. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ber  of  Lions  International, 
district  governor  of  Lions  In 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Fol 
of  Austin,  Tex.,  I  hope  many 
take  note  of  Sight 
and  White  Cane  Days 

This  means  that  it  is  the  .^ 
when  we  re-think,  re-dedicat ; 
ble  our  efforts  to  preserve 
be  assistants,  not  helpers,  to 
have  lost  sight. 

In  1925.  Miss  Helen  Keller 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  work 
"Knights  of  the  Blind."  The 
accepted  the  challenge  and 
have    pursued    sight    con.se 
across  the  world,  individual 
thls    their   main   activity 
family  and  work. 

I  place  in  the  Record  some 
the  work  for  sight  conserva 
servance  of  this  week : 

Lions  Have  Chosen  Sight 
In  1925  a  challenge  was  laid 
Lions  Clubs  of  the  world  whit 
the  development  of  one  of  Lionl4m 
areas  of  service.  It  was  on  the 
the  7th  annual  convention  of 
Ing    Association    of    Lions    Club^ 
Point.  Ohio.  Principal  speaker  wi 
Keller,    famous   blind,    deaf    anil 
personage  of  the  time.  She  called 
lessness   her   greatest   handicap 
left  that  meeting  determined 
sight    needs    of    their    commun 
forth. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Lion 
President  of  the  Peoria,  Ulinoii 
posed  that  blind  persons  carry 
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tipped  with  red,  as  evidence  of  their  inability 
to  see.  This  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
as  a  signal  that  the  bearer  is  blind.  Statutes 
of  many  states  have  added  legal  authority  to 
this  general  acceptance.  And,  by  custom, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries,  people  in  big  cities  and 
tiny  hamlets  pause  to  befriend  the  one  who 
uses  a  White  Cane. 

Lions  Clubs  have  found  many  means  of 
service  to  express  their  concern  for  those 
with  impaired  sight.  Sometimes  it  is  deeds 
and  sometimes  it  is  dollars.  But  always  Lions 
are  serving  the  unsighted.  This  Is  because 
each  club  finds  the  serving  that  best 
suits  its  abilities  and  its  community.  It  takes 
Interest  and  Ingenuity  to  find  Jobs,  how- 
ever. And  to  carry  them  out  requires  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication.  .  .  .  and  money.  Of 
the  last,  millions  of  dollars  are  being  raised 
each  year  the  White  Cane  way  to  make  the 
Sight  Serving  of  hundreds  of  clubs  more 
effective. 

Austin  boasts  of  having  the  oldest  Lions 
Club  in  the  world.  The  Founder  Lions  Club 
a.-,  it  is  now  called.  It  is  father,  grandfather, 
or  greit-grandfather  of  many  of  the  clubs  of 
Central  Texas  and  it  is  61  years  old.  having 
been  orgaiilzed  in  1916,  which  was  one  year 
before  the  organization  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. 29  Clubs  formed  the  International 
organization  in  1917  and  of  the  29  there  were 
12  Texas  Clubs.  Today  there  are  over  30.000 
Lions  Clubs  in  149  countries  and  geographic 
territories  of  the  world  and  these  clubs  boast 
over  1,200.000  members.  That  is  a  vast  orga- 
nization for.  "Sight  Conservation  Week"  and 
"White  Cane  Day"! 

These  two  designated  periods,  "Sight  Con- 
servation Week"  and  "White  Cane  Days", 
form  the  great  central  core  of  Lions  Clubs 
activity.  How  do  they  work?  Lions  go  to  the 
public  with  White-Cane  replici  lapel  em- 
blems proclaiming  "Lions-Whlte-Cane-Day" 
and  requesting  contributions  of  money  for 
continued  Sight  Conservation  work.  The  re- 
sponse is  always  good,  because  the  results  of 
"Sight  Activity"  have  become  well  known. 

For  example  central  Texas  now  has  a  Lions 
Eye  Bank — The  Lions  District  2-S3  Eye  Bank. 
It  is  headquartered  In  the  SETON  MEDICAL 
CENTEB  at  1201  West  38th  St.  In  Austin,  and 
covers  activity  in  the  21  counties  of  Lions 
District  2-S3  which  is  made  up  of  96  clubs 
and  is  the  largest  district  in  number  of  clubs 
on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  Eye-Banks  of  Texas  are  mainly  Lions 
Clubs  Eye-Banks  and  they  belong  to  the 
Texas  Eye  Bank  Association  and  In  turn  the 
American  Association  of  Eye  Banks.  Emer- 
gency need  for  eye  Cornea  transplants  can 
occur  any  where  in  the  country  and  any  Eye- 
Bank  with  the  availability  can  meet  the  need. 

Transplants  are  of  course  performed  by 
ophthalmologists,  Lions  Eye  Banks  form  the 
gathering  system. 

The  Eye-Banks  were  very  active  In  forming 
the  legislative  effort  for  the  enactment  of  the 
law  creating  a  registration  system  of  Organ 
Donors  through  the  Texas  Driver  License  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of 
the  state  of  Texas.  The  same  law  exists  in 
many  states  now.  All  Drivers  Licenses  re- 
newed since  1976  in  Texas  have  a  provision 
on  the  back  side  for  a  witnessed  declaration 
of  donation  intention  of  the  Holder  of  the 
License.  This  way  the  desire  of  the  donor  is 
most  certain  to  become  known  upon  death. 

The  eleven  Lions  Clubs  of  Austin  will  be 
active  throughout  the  city  of  Austin  during 
"Whlte-Cane-Days".  Your  gifts  will  find  use 
In  Eyeglasses  for  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  purchase  them.  In  additional 
equipment  for  the  Eye  Bank  and  Eye  Bank 
activity.  In  sight  conservation  work  and  re- 
habllition  effort  with  adult  blind  throughout 
the  year  through  the  Lions  camp  for  crippled 
children  at  Kerrvllle,  Texas,  which  camp  has 
become  world  renowned  among  the  150  Lion 
nations  of  the  world.  The  camp  also  rehabili- 
tates diabetic  children  (Diabetes  is  a  great 
cause  of  sight  impairment)  and  trains  them, 
as  It  does  partially-sighted  and  blind  chil- 
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dren,  to  orient  to  society  and  become  more 
capable  of  self-determination. 

Space  will  not  permit  full  account  of  all 
the  kinds  of  Lions  Clubs  activity  In  sight 
conservation,  and  that  is  only  one  of  the 
Lions'  areas  of  service  to  mankind.  The  Lions 
International  motto  Is  "We  serve,"  so  won't 
you  be  sure  to  contribute  when  you  see  the 
"Whlte-Cane-Day"  activity  where  ever  you 
may  go  during  "Sight  Conservation  Week." 
The  President  of  the  United  States  by  law 
decreed  annually  proclaims  the  Ist  week  In 
March  as  "Sight  Conservation  Week"  and 
the  Governor  of  Texas  proclaims  Texas  Lions 
Eye-Bank  Week.  This  year  the  Lions  of  Texas 
are  requesting  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe  to 
proclaim  the  1st  week  of  March  "Sight  Con- 
servation Week"  and  "Whlte-Cane-Days." 
The  same  proclamation  Is  being  requested 
of  the  Mayors  of  all  Lion  Club  cities  In  Dis- 
trict 2-S3  of  Texas  and  especially  of  Mayor 
Jeffrey  Friedman  of  Austin,  the  Capital  City. 

As  all  citizens  participate  In  Lion  Sight 
Conservation  they  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
helping  to  give  "The  Gift  of  Sight!"  Won't 
you  personally  be  sure  to  help,  whoever  you 
are  or  where  ever  you  are.  If  you  miss  a 
"Whlte-Cane-Days"  opportunity  you  may 
mall  your  contribution  to:  Lions  Eye  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  495,  Austin,  Tex.  78767;  and  your 
contribution  to  this  non-profit  humanitari- 
an effort  Is  tax  deductible.  The  proceeds  go 
to  Lion  activity  100  percent,  the  effort  and 
promotion  Is  donated  by  Lions  Clubs  and 
friends  of  Lions  Clubs. 

LOCAL  EFFORT  BRINGS  F.EST7LTS 

Some  very  heart-warming  revelations  oc- 
cur in  work  with  sight  saving  activity.  Per 
example  the  young  accountant  who  can  now 
see  and  can  continue  In  his  profession  be- 
cause of  a  cornea  transplant.  When  he  wtus 
a.sked  about  tiie  Importance  to  him  of  the 
traiLsplant  he  said,  "You  don't  see  many 
blind  accountants". 

The  Dental  Technician  who  can  piirsue 
her  work  because  she  is  a  recipient  of  a  cor- 
nea transplant.  Some  one  some  where  gave 
so  others  could  see,  and  many  in  many  places 
gave  time,  effort,  expert  knowledge,  and 
money  to  make  it  all  possible.  Lions  helped 
to  put  it  together. 

One  person  who  before  the  transplant 
could  only  discern  light,  after  a  cornea  trans- 
plant on  Friday  could  read  the  cafeteria 
menu  on  Saturday.  This  experience  Is  aston- 
Ishln;?  to  us,  but  what  do  you  suppose  It  Is 
like  lor  the  recipient  who  can  only  discern 
light  from  dark  before  a  transplant  but  can 
read  a  menu  the  following  day ! 

Young  children  or  parents  may  not  know 
of  a  vision  defect,  only  that  a  child  is  not  as 
capable  as  it  should  be,  but  upon  testing 
the  child  Is  found  to  be  lacking  In  vision  and 
hence  the  difficulty  exists.  Many  times  cor- 
rection is  readily  furnished  by  able  parents, 
but  some  times  help  is  necessary  In  buying 
glasses  or  In  further  testing  and  outfitting. 
Lions  come  In  to  do  that  Job  when  they  are 
called  upon  and  when  they  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  money  through  service  activity 
like  "Sight  Conservation  Week"  and  "White 
Cane  Days".  Please  help  with  your  contribu- 
tion, and  make  a  commitment  on  your  Driv- 
ers License  with  your  witnessed  declaration. 
"You  Can  Give  The  Gift  of  Sight!' 

Incidentally,  these  references  are  to  act- 
ual Austin  cases  of  which  there  are  many 
more. 
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PONTIAC'S  COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM— 1977 

UPDATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  crime  and  the  dramatically 


escalating  crime  rate  have  become  major 
concerns  to  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
the  city  of  Pontiac,  in  my  district  in 
Michigan,  has  been  winning  its  war  on 
crime. 

Pontiac  has  experienced  its  third  suc- 
cessful year  of  reducing  its  crime  rate 
through  its  comprehensive  crime  preven- 
tion program.  In  the  3  years  of  this  pro- 
gram, Pontiac  drove  down  the  rate  of 
crimes  against  persons  by  32  percent.  In 
its  downtown  section,  the  decrease  for 
the  3  year  period  was  an  even  more  im- 
pressive 38  percent. 

Pontiac's  comprehensive  crime  preven- 
tion program  is  the  product  of  the  hard 
work  of  professional  consultants,  city 
staff,  and  interested  citizens.  They  all 
deserve  to  be  highly  congratulated. 

This  program  is  also  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  positive  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  and  local  governments  for 
this  crime  prevention  program  is  sup- 
ported, in  part,  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  As  Pontiac's 
mayor,  Wallace  E.  Holland,  has  said: 

At  a  time  when  legislators  and  citizens, 
alike,  are  concerned  over  the  effectiveness  of 
federal  spending  programs,  it  is  especially 
important  to  point  to  areas  where  programs 
funded  in  part  by  the  federal  government 
have  had  a  highly  positive  Impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including,  with  these 
comments,  the  report  of  the  Citizen 
Communications  Division  of  the  city  of 
Pontiac  and  two  articles  from  the  Oak- 
land Press  on  the  Pontiac  program.  Tlie 
report  of  the  Citizen  Communications 
Division  presents  a  fine  synopsis  of  the 
crime  prevention  program  as  well  as  new 
directions  that  the  progiam  will  take.  I 
commend  this  reading  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  who  are  concerned  about  win- 
ning the  war  on  crime! 

PONTIAC'S     Comprehensive     Crime     Preven- 
tion Program — 1977  Update 

I  Prepared   by   the   City   of   Pontiac    Citizen 

Communication  Division,  February  1977) 

For  the  third  consecutive  year.  Mayor 
Wallace  E.  Holland  has  been  able  to  an- 
nounce a  downturn  in  crime  under  Pontiac, 
Michigan's,  Comprehensive  Crime  Prevention 
Program. 

On  top  of  an  11  per  cent  drop  In  overall 
crime  in  1976  came  an  even  more  impressive 
decrease  in  crimes  against  persons — murder, 
rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault — of  32 
per  cent  over  the  three  years  of  the  crime- 
fighting  effort. 

In  Pontiac's  downtown  section,  too,  crime 
took  a  beating,  with  a  1976  decrease  of  15 
per  cent  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  1975  de- 
crease of  38  per  cent. 

Accounting  for  these  phenomenal  suc- 
cesses is  an  "umbrella"  approach  to  crime 
prevention  that  recognizes  that  crime  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  factor  .  .  .  and  that  ef- 
fective crime  prevention  cannot  be  realized 
with  isolated  tactics.  Tlie  central  theme  run- 
ning through  Pontiac's  approach  has  been  to 
present  as  broad  a  front  against  crime  as 
possible  and  to  probe  as  many  crime-produc- 
ing factors  as  money  and  manpower  will  per- 
mit. 

A  large  measure  of  credit  must  go  to  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, which  has  funded  many  of  Pon- 
tiac's crime  prevention  programs  to  the  tune 
of  82  million  since  the  city's  coordinated  ef- 
fort began  in  late  1973. 

The  big  crime  prevention  push  arose  out  of 
an  effort  by  a  special  city  manager's  task 
force,  which  developed  10  project  areas,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
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citizens  crime  prevention  advisory  commit- 
tee to  continue  the  work  of  the  task  force. 

A  major  product  of  the  task  force's  work 
was  the  reorganization  and  reallocation  of 
resources  within  the  Pontiac  Police  Depart- 
ment under  the  leadership  of  Police  Chief 
William  K.  Hanger.  Platoon  strength  was 
realigned  to  correspond  to  call-load  volumes, 
with  response  time  to  priority  calls  being 
slashed  from  about  15  minutes  to  under  five 
minutes.  Special  "directed  patrols"  were 
established  and.  using  fresh  crime  data  de- 
veloped by  the  planning  and  analysis  unit, 
these  effectively  moved  into  high-crime  areas 
to  bring  at>out  a  turnaround  In  both  violent 
and  property  crimes. 

Other  project  areas  moved  on  by  the  city 
were: 

School  outreach  program,  established  to 
foster  positive  interaction  between  the  po- 
lice and  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students;  police  officers  have  assumed  coun- 
selor roles  in  schools  to  further  Improve  these 
relations; 

Building  security  program,  designed  to 
provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  in- 
dividual citizens  and  to  businesses  on  how 
to  make  their  structures  secure  from  rob- 
beries and  burglaries; 

Neighborhood  Citizens  Watch  program  to 
supplement  regular  police  patrols  in  residen- 
tial areas  by  providing  for  volunteer  "citizen 
watciies"  to  report  crimes  or  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances to  police; 

Street  lighting  Improvement  program  to 
reduce  potential  criminal  acts  in  locations 
where  conventional  street  lighting  is  inade- 
quate for  crime  detection; 

Court  administration  reorganization  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate  the 
activities  of  the  50th  District  Court; 

Improved  court  probation  program  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  probationary  services  to 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  Pontiac;  and 

A  silent  observor  program  to  elicit  infor- 
mation from  citizens  with  knowledge  of  the 
identities  of  crime  perpetrators,  through  a 
system  of  monetary  rewards. 

With  crime  against  persons  now  under 
control,  police  department  efforts  have 
turned  to  the  area  of  property  crimes  reduc- 
tion, 1976  crime  figures  refiected  some  initial 
success  in  this  area,  with  a  26  per  cent  re- 
duction in  burglaries.  In  1977.  police  expect 
to  make  headway  on  larcenies,  the  hardest 
of  the  property  crimes  to  control. 

The  citizens  advisory  committee,  mean- 
while, will  be  focusing  their  attention  on 
Juveniles  who  come  to  the  attention  of 
criminal  justice  system. 

[From  the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press, Feb.  10. 

1977) 

Pontiac  Shows  How  To  Win  Crime  Battle 

(By  Neil  Munro) 

Time  after  time,  Americans  call  crime  the 
Number  One  national  problem. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  More  than 
three  times  as  many  crimes  are  committed 
now  in  a  year  as  were  committed  In  a  year 
less  than  a  generation  ago. 

Crime  Is  making  our  larger  older  cities  close 
to  unllveable.  Sample  Just  this  statistic.  A 
boy  born  In  Detroit  today,  and  who  stays  In 
Detroit  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  has  a  greater 
chance  of  being  murdered  than  an  Infantry- 
man had  of  dying  in  combat  In  World  War 
II. 

Now  is  that  unllveable,  or  Isn't  It? 

And  In  recent  years  so-called  experts  have 
tended  to  throw  up  their  hands  In  despair 
at  ever  making  significant  progress  in  com- 
bating crime;  short  of  tearing  up  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

But  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
and  you  can  see  it  shining  very  brightly  In 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  the  county  seat  of  Oak- 
land County. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  rate  of  violent 
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crime  In  Pontiac  has  been  slashed  by  one 
third  I 

And  Pontiac  Is  not  some  quiet  suburb.  It 
Is  a  big,  old  Industrial  city  whose  unemploy- 
ment rate  still  hovers  In  the  neighborhood 
of  20  per  cent.  About  half  its  citizens  are  not 
high  school  graduates.  Overall,  Pontiac  resi- 
dents are  among  the  poorest  financially  In  the 
county. 

y<>t  the  crime  rate  keeps  falling.  In  1973 
there  were  37  murders.  There  were  only  nine 
in  1976. 

There  were  84  reported  forcible  rapes  In 
1973,  compared  with  57  in  1976. 

The  number  of  robberies  dropped  from  677 
to  480  in  that  same  period  and  aggravated  as- 
sault cases  declined  from  1,196  to  807  last 
year. 

Only  larcenies  have  Increased — by  29  per 
cent — in  that  time.  And  larcenies  are  our 
least  threatening  crimes.  A  larceny,  for  ex- 
ample, is  stealing  a  tape  deck  from  an  un- 
locked car. 

But  robberies,  rapes,  murders  are  terribly 
threatening.  They  Involve  people  and  fear 
and  pain  and  death. 

Why  has  crime  declined  In  Pontiac?  It  has 
declined  because  Pontiac  especially  its  police 
department,  has  used  federal  crlme-flghtlng 
money  and  used  It  very  wisely. 

More  policemen  are  on  the  force,  but,  and 
more  important,  their  time  is  being  used 
more  effectively.  They  can  respond  to  crime 
reports  more  rapidly,  they  can  put  their  pa- 
trols where  they  count. 

It  all  proves  that  money  can  help  solve 
problems;  when  it  is  in  the  right  hands. 

It  proves  that  American  cities  do  not  have 
to  be  the  helpless  victims  of  crime. 

It  proves  that  Americans  do  have  the  know- 
how  to  solve  their  Number  One  problem. 

And  all  that  has  been  proven  In  Pontiac, 
Michigan. 

Jimmy  Carter,  take  note. 

(Prom   the   Oakland    (Mich.)    Press,   Feb.   9, 

1977] 

'76  Pontiac  Crime  Down   11   Percent  From 

'75  Levels 

(By  Larry  Good) 

Pontiac. — For  the  second  straight  year,  the 
city's  major  crime  rate  dropped  during  1976, 
going  down  11  per  cent  from  1975  levels. 

Proud  city  officials  revealed  the  statistics  at 
a  press  conference  this  morning.  The  numbers 
indlca'te'a  dramatic  turnaround  for  a  city 
that  had  the  fourth  highest  crime  rate  in  the 
country  for  cities  under  100,000  In  1973. 

Compared  with  1973,  violent  crimes  had 
dropped  32  per  cent  by  1976.  Violent  crimes 
Include  murder,  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault. 

Murder  has  taken  the  biggest  plunge  since 
19738  record  37,  failing  steadily  to  1976's  9. 
a  75  per  cent  drop. 

Police  Chief  William  K.  Hanger  credits  an 
Intensive  federally  funded  crime  prevention 
program  for  the  Improvements  since  1973.  The 
federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA)  has  pumped  more  than  $2 
million  into  Pontiac  since  1973.  with  a  new 
$433,000  grant  announced  Just  last  week. 

The  crime  rate  is  computed  from  seven 
categories,  the  four  types  of  violent  crimes 
and  such  property  crimes  as  burglary,  larceny 
and  auto  theft. 

The  crime  prevention  program  has  Included 
sweeping  changes  In  police  operations  along 
with  a  drug  abuse  program  court  improve- 
ments, youth  programs  and  citizens  patrol- 
ling. 

The  biggest  changes  have  been  In  the 
police  department,  where  the  city  has  used 
LEAA-funded  positions  and  studies  to  vastly 
Improve  patrolling  and  Investigative  tech- 
nioues. 

Specific  Improvements  have  Included  es- 
tablishment of  a  planning  and  analysis  unit 
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to   watch    trends,   directed    a:  id 
patrols,  and  procedures  to  hsjlve 
sponse  time  to  calls. 

The  new  LEAA  aid  is  aimed 
communications  between  patril 
detectives,  while  also  beefing  u  p 
patrols    which    concentrate    cix 
areas. 

It  will  also  set  up  a  task  three 
on  reducing  burglaries  and  larfenies 


Percent  chance 
ll73       1974       1975       1976      1975-76       1973-76 


Murder     ind     nonnetligent     man- 

slaufhtcr 37  28  18  9  -50.0  -75.6 

Forcibterape 84  85  <8  57  +18.0  -32.0 

Robbery 77  523  533  480  -10.0  -29.0 

Auravated  assault 1,  f96  1,125  914  807  -12.0  -32.5 

ToUl  crimes  against  persons...  I,l94  1,761  1,513  1,353  -10.5  -32.0 

Bttfjlary 2,157  3,388  3,255  2,423  -26.0  -16.0 


WHY  ARE  HOSPITAL 
SO  HIGH? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  1, 
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Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker 
can  afford,  literally,  to  be 
especially  when  It  Involves 
health  care  institution.  RL  ing 
costs  constitute  an  increas  ngly 
ing  problem;   yet,  many  o 
know  its  cause. 

Mr.  William  J.  Watt,  assistant 
istrator/comptroller  of  St. 
pital  Health  Center  located 
N.Y..  has  put  together  wh4t 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
Watt's   familiarity   with   hfcspltal 
began  in  1967  when  he  assur  led 
tion  of  comptroller  of   thi 
Hospital,    Upstate    Medical 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  he  has 
business  evev  since. 

I  am  confident  all  of  us 
gentleman's  comments  to 
formative  and  helpful,  and 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Why  Abe  HosprrAi.  Costs 


ci  tsts 


Why  are  hospital  costs  so 
layman  language,  why  are 
Tou,  the  public,  asi:  that 
day.  Let  me  try  to  answer. 

You  probably  have  a  favoritt 
at  which  you  do  your  weekly 
shopping.  Let  us  impose  some 
way  that  store  operates. 

First,  we  will  create  several 
thorlties"  each   ot  whom  has 
our  store. 

Next,  these  authorities  will 
mandatory  rules  under  which 
store  must  operate : 

1.  The  store  must  record 
year  the  number  of  cans  ot 
brand,  by  customer,  age,  and 
the  customer.  For  example; 
"Oreen  Giant"  peas  to  Genera, 
ployed  customers  by  age  groujis 
16,  17  to  21,  etc.  The  same  for 
pea  sales  to  customers  employed 
Motors  and  so  on.  Next,  the  store 
"Llbby"   peas.   We   will   requlie 
on  not  only  peas,  but  for 
product  sold. 

2.  The  store  must  certify  Ir 
each  customer  "needs"  grocer 
mlttlng  him/her  to  enter  the 


and 


by 
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preventive     said  the  department's  goal  is  to  reduce  these 
police  re-      property  crimes  by  15  per  cent,  while  increas- 
ing the  arrest  rate  by  10  per  cent, 
at  improving         Property    crimes    have    not    dropped    as 
officers  and     dramatically  as  violent  ones  have  since  1973, 
the  directed      although  they  fell  off  11  per  cent  from  1975  to 
high-crime     1976.  Over  the  four  years,  they  have  increased 
4.8  per  cent, 
centering         The  one  category  that  has  steadily  risen 
.  Hanger     since    the    1973   overall   "peak"    is   larcency, 

PONTIAC  CRIME  SUMMARY— 1973-76 
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not  counting  motor  vehicles.  Larcenies  are 
up  29  per  cent  from  1973-1976  and  up  2  per 
cent  in  1976  from  1975. 

A  special  point  of  pride  for  city  officials 
Is  the  drop  in  downtown  crime.  Crime  Inside 
Wide  Track  Drive  has  been  nearly  halved  in 
two  years 

The  1976  rate  downtown  is  15  per  cent 
below  the  1975  figures.  The  two-year  drop 
totals  47  per  cent. 


Percent  change 
1973       1974       1975       1976      1975-76       1973-76 
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Larceny— theft 3,279  4,028  4,173  4,255  +2.0  -(-29.0 

Motor  vehicle  theft 714  614  693  522  -25.0  -26.8 

Total  crimes  atainst  property...    6,870  8,030  8,121  7,200  -11.0  -f-4.8 

Total  crime  index  crimes 8,864  9,792  9,634  8,553  -11.0  -3.5 

Total  calls  for  service 63,604  68,911  70,468  74,837  +6.0  +17.6 
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COSTS  3.  The  store  must  have  a  "committee"  to 

establish  a  shopping  "time  limit"  for  each 
customer  as  he/she  walks  in  the  door.  Any 
customer  permitted  to  shop  longer  than  the 
pre-established  time  limit,  my  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  groceries.  The  store  must 
keep  records  of  this  by  customer. 

4.  The  store  must  keep  a  record  by  name 
of  time  customer  entered  store,  items  pur- 
chased, amount  paid  by  item,  name  of  stock 
boy  who  placed  each  item  on  the  shelf,  time 
of  customer  departure  from  store  and  name 
of  store  employee  who  carried  the  groceries 
out. 

5.  The  store  must  obtain  approval  of  the 
"authorities"  before  adding  or  deleting  any 
product  or  si>ecific  brand  of  product. 

6.  The  store  manager  must  have  Master's 
Degree  in  Marketing. 

7.  Periodically,  the  store  will  be  required 
to  determine  and  report  "race"  of  each 
customer  in  store  during  a  particular  day. 

8.  The  store  must  keep  records  and  report 
the  following  to  our  authorities: 

a.  Total  number  of  customers  served; 
broken  down  by  employer. 

b.  Total  minutes  of  customer  shopping. 

c.  Number  of  customers  who  used  shop- 
ping carts. 

d.  Number  of  ciistomers  who  did  not. 

e.  Number  of  customers  who  bought  meat 
and  nothing  else. 

f.  Number  of  customers  who  bought  bread 
and  nothing  else. 

g.  Number  of  customers  who  bought  milk 
and  nothing  else. 

h.  Number  of  customers  who  bought  bread 
and  meat. 

1.  Number  who  bought  bread  and  meat. 

J.  Number  who  bought  meat  and  milk. 

k.  Number  of  cvistomers  who  came  In  for 
one  item  only  but  who  bought  two  or  more. 

1.  Number  who  went  directly  to  left  side  of 
store  upon  entering. 

m.  Number  who  went  directly  to  right  side 
of  store  upon  entering. 

n.  Niunber  who  sauntered  down  the  middle 
aisle. 

9.  Let  Uj  now  mandate  that  the  store 
"give  away"  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
groceries  each  year.  In  fact,  let  us  force  the 
Store  Manager  to  post  signs  in  three  lan- 
guages, telling  customers  that  he  is  required 
to  do  this;  and  again,  records  must  be  main- 
tained by  customer  on  free  groceries  given 
away  under  this  plan,  as  well  as  records  on 
those  denied. 

10.  Next,  let's  require  that  for  one  half 
of  its  customers,  the  store  cannot  set  prices. 
Instead,  our  authority  will  determine  how 
much  the  customer  may  be  charged.  Better 
yet,  we  will  tell  the  manager  that  these  cms- 

wrltlng  that      tomers  may  be  charged  no  more  this  year 

3  before  per-      than    last    year    prices — regardless    of    how 

store.  much  more  the  store  must  pay  for  the  Items, 
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and  regardless  of  how  much  our  new  regula- 
tions have  added  to  operating  costs.  After  all, 
the  store  can  double  its  price  Increases  to  the 
other  cne  half  to  make  up  any  loss. 

11.  For  that  half  of  the  customer,  let  us 
also  require  that  the  store  cannot  collect 
from  the  customer  for  groceries  sold.  Rather, 
the  store  must  bill  the  customer's  employer. 
Better  yet,  we  will  mandate  that  the  store 
must  first  write  to  the  employer  for  "per- 
mission" to  bill,  then  it  may  bill  upon  re- 
ceipt of  permission.  In  the  meantime,  the 
store  may  not  attempt  to  collect  from  the 
customer  for  groceries  received. 

12.  Naturally,  we  will  establish  that  the 
store  is  to  be  "fined"  if  it  refuses  to  report 
the  data  we  have  outlined  or  if  its  records 
are  not  totally  accurate. 

13.  For  topping,  the  store  must  hire  an 
Independent  accountant  to  certify  the  ac- 
curacy of  data  reported  under  our  regula- 
tions. 

14.  To  wrap  things  up,  let's  make  the  store 
manager  responsible  for  planning  each  cus- 
tomer's meals.  If  he  errs  in  Judging  what 
is  best  for  a  family — sue,  sue,  sue. 

15.  But,  let's  not  stop  here  Just  because 
you  and  I  have  exhausted  our  ideas.  Why 
not  add  more  people  to  each  of  the  authori- 
ties. They  will  probably  Invent  new  controls 
and  regulations  to  show  they  are  earning 
their  pay. 

16.  Finally — why  are  grocery  costs  now  so 
high?  In  plain  layman  language,  why  are 
they  so  high? 

It  sounds  ridiculous  to  apply  such  criteria 
to  a  grocery  store,  doesn't  it?  But.  believe  it 
or  not,  hospitals  are  mandated  by  several  "au- 
thorities" to  report  countless  statistical  data 
and  are  bound  to  many,  many  rules — not  un- 
like those  we  have  dreamed  up  for  our  gro- 
cery stores.  Some  examples  of  this  are: 

1.  Report  monthly  and  annual  days  of  In- 
patient care,  by  age  group,  by  services  (medi- 
cal, surgical,  etc.)  by  type  of  financial  cover- 
age. 

2.  Report  outpatient  visits  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

3.  Likewise  for  Emergency  Room  visits. 

4.  Report  total  annual  minutes  of  anaes- 
thesia administered. 

5.  Count  and  report  number  of  x-ray 
exams. 

6.  Count  and  report  number  of  films  used 
in  these  x-ray  exams. 

7.  Report  number  of  births  for  year. 

8.  Report  number  of  children  served. 

9.  Report  number  of  physical  therapy 
treatments. 

10.  Report  number  of  blood  transfusions. 

11.  Number  of  outpatients  admitted  as  In- 
patients. 

12.  We  must  give  a  certain  amount  of 
"charity  care"  each  year  and  have  multi- 
lingual signs  posted  telling  our  patients  this 
charity  is  available. 


13.  Report  operations  by  number  and  type 
of  operation. 

14.  Reimbursement  rates  are  established  by 
outside  "authorities"  for  more  than  half  of 
total  patients.  Such  rates  are  usually  less 
than  cost  of  care,  so  we  charge  higher  fees  to 
the  remaining  half  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

15.  We  must  obtain  a  signed  certificate  as 
to  need  for  hospitalization. 

16.  We  mvist  establish  a  "time  limit"  for 
hospital  stay  at  time  of  hospitalization.  An 
insurance  clerk  may  declare  an  "overstay" 
and  refuse  to  pay. 

17.  We  must  seek  "permission"  to  bill  an 
outside  third  party  for  more  than  half  of  our 
patients. 

18.  We  must  maintain  detailed  records  of 
services  provided,  by  date  and  by  Individual 
providing  the  service. 

19.  We  mxist  periodically  determine  and  re- 
port the  "race"  of  each  patient  treated  dur- 
ing a  given  day. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  require- 
ments we  are  told  that  you,  the  public,  de- 
mand of  hospitals  today.  They  sound  ridicu- 
lous when  applied  to  a  grocery  store.  And  vou 
can  easily  Imagine  the  increased  cost  of  gro- 
ceries if  the  criteria  were  so  mandated.  Now 
do  you  know  why  hospital  costs  are  so  high? 

WlU-IAM   J.    WATr. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OP   TEKNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  with  five  national  scholarships 
being  awarded  as  top  prizes.  I  insert  in 
the  Recokd  the  winning  speech  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  as  delivered  by  Jeff- 
ery  B.  Lockman,  a  12th  grade  student  at 
Hixson  High  School,  Hixson,  Tenn.: 
What  America  Means  to  Me 

The  question  is  asked:  What  does  America 
mean  to  me?  This  Is  a  question  that  I  can- 
not avoid.  Today  it  seems  that  a  man  must 
have  a  reason  to  do  the  things  he  does.  So 
why  America?  Why  not  live  in  another  coun- 
try? To  say  that  I  like  It  here  would  be  flip- 
pant, for  I  have  never  traveled  outside  this 
country's  boundaries.  To  say  that  Just  be- 
cause I  was  born  here,  I  therefore  ought  to 
stay  would  be  blind  duty.  To  say  that  I  do 
not  know  what  America  means  to  me  would 
show  me  to  have  a  passive  attitude  about 
my  country  and  therefore,  render  me  prey  to 
seemingly  logical  Ideas  which  actually  seek 
to  obliterate  the  basic  principles  on  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

To  me,  America  does  not  mean  simply  a 
well  formed  government;  It  Is  not  public 
buildings  where  laws  are  made  and  Judged; 
It  Is  not  advanced  communications  systems 
which  link  one  ocean  with  another.  Although 
these  things  have  helped  make  America 
great,  they  are  not  America.  To  me,  America 
means  people.  .  .  .  People  who  are  bound 
together  by  the  same  ideas  and  principles 
which  have  existed  In  the  mind  of  man  for 
centuries.  .  .  .  Principles  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  died,  and  If  necessary,  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  and  die. 

What  are  these  principles?  What  causes 
bind  human  beings  together  and  enable  them 
to  throw  off  oppressive  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  carve  out  of  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness, a  nation  that  is  so  great  that  It  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  all  time?  One  of  these 
causes  is  Justice  .  .  .  not  Justice  that  is  dis- 
torted by  prejudice,  hate,  and  greed;  but 
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Justice  that  seeks  to  know  the  truth  and 
make  sound  decisions  based  upon  that  truth. 

Another  American  principle  Is  peace.  .  .  . 
Peace  that  stands  erect  In  a  world  where 
Injustice  and  bloodshed  seem  to  have  become 
the  norms.  When  was  the  last  time  you  and 
your  famUy  lived  in  absolute  fear  of  your 
home  being  destroyed  in  a  time  of  war?  Not 
since  the  Civil  War  has  military  conflict  oc- 
curred within  the  continental  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  We  In  America  can  stand 
proud  that  our  leaders  have  not  waited  for 
trouble  to  strike  here  before  taking  action. 
When  we  were  threatened  elsewhere,  we 
stopped  the  trouble  there. 

But  still,  the  question  remains:  What  does 
America  mean  to  me?  I  can  quote  history 
and  cite  facts  as  easily  as  the  next  man; 
but  that  still  does  not  express  what  my 
country  means  to  me  personally.  Let  me  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  America,  my  home- 
land: 

America  Is  waking  up  in  the  morning, 
knowing  that  no  man  can  take  away  the 
freedoms  which  I  enjoyed  yesterday;  know- 
ing that  I  have  chosen  the  work  which  I 
will  do  that  day;  and  having  the  security 
of  knowing  that  even  though  I  may  work 
for  a  private  company,  I  am  contributing 
to  a  financial  system  that  will  benefit  not 
only  myself,  but  others  as  well. 

America  Is  a  promise  ...  A  promise  that 
I  will  be  given  an  equal  chance  at  life;  be- 
cause even  though  my  talents  may  not  be  as 
numerous  as  another  man's  I  may  equal  or 
excel  his  abiUiies  by  ambition  and  hard 
work. 

America  is  an  environment  in  which  free- 
dom lives  and  breathes  .  .  .  An  environment 
that  is  suitable  for  the  gro*'th  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  tomorrow's 
leaders  .  .  .  Leaders  who  will  stir  up  men's 
Imaginations  and  inspire  them  to  do  the 
impossible,  and  do  it  with  eagerness. 

America  Is  the  foxmdation  of  my  liberty. 
I  depend  upon  her  for  freedom.  Justice,  and 
peace.  God  forbid  that  the  day  should  come 
when  "Old  Glory"  no  longer  waves  proudly 
In  the  breeze.  For  on  that  day  my  spirit 
will  have  been  vandalized  and  my  heart 
assaulted. 

America:  A  dream  buUt  by  men,  a  reality 
of  today,  a  hope  for  tomorrow.  For  200  years 
she  has  stood  firm,  and  with  God's  help, 
always  wUl. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEAI>IS  TO  ME 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOCISlANii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  inspirational 
essay  on  "What  America  Means  to  Me," 
by  Philip  Michael  Kinkaid  of  Oak  Grove, 
La. 

This  essay,  which  displays  an  excellent 
appreciation  of  the  accomplishments  and 
potential  of  the  United  States,  was 
judged  the  best  Louisiana  entry  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship  program 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Philip  Michael  Kinkaid) 

America — at  the  threshold  of  her  third 
century ! 

Those  words  convey  promise,  hope,  dreams 
to  be  fulfilled,  a  better  future,  a  better  way 
of  life.  They  signal  the  start  of  something 
new — the  beginning  of  an  era,  a  time  to  look 
forward  to  with  anticipation  and  hope  and 
celebration  .  .  .  but  they  also  speak  of  some- 
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thing  old — a  tradltloned,  cherished  way  of 
life;  a  sacred  belief  In  the  individual;  and 
inalienable  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness";  a  time-honored, 
much-sought-after  goal  called  the  American 
Dream,  that  men  and  women  have  struggled 
for,  and  fought  for,  end  sometimes  even  died 
for,  that  their  sons  and  daughters  might  live 
to  see  Its  promises  realized,  its  covenant 
fulfilled. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me?  It  means 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  1776  that  live  today, 
still  relevant,  stUl  essential  for  today's  world! 
It  means  a  nation  of  good  land  and  good 
people  who  have  forged  a  privileged  and  pro- 
gressive existence  into  being.  It  means  a 
coast-to-coast.  Great  Lakes-to-RIo  Grande 
melting  pot,  an  amalgam  of  peoples  and  cus- 
toms and  folkways  and  tongues  from  all  over 
the  world,  drawn  to  a  nation  which  says, 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  It  means: 
freedom,  that  intangible  quality  so  seldom 
recognized,  so  often  taken  for  granted — the 
freedom  to  think  and  believe  as  one  wishes 
to;  the  freedom  to  worship  or  not  to  worship, 
to  agree  or  to  dissent,  to  accept  or  to  chal- 
lenge. 

To  me,  America  is  the  freedom  to  pledge 
allegiance,  not  out  of  obligation  or  duty  or 
coercion,  but  because  the  words  have  a  mean- 
ing, a  special  meaning  that  only  an  American 
can  understand.  America  is:  fireworks  and 
excitement  and  a  celebration  of  living.  Amer- 
ica is:  a  very  special,  very  sacred  concept 
called  equality,  conceived  of  by  men  and 
women  who  dared  to  propose  that  all  people 
are  created  equal  by  their  creator  and  should 
remain  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  government. 
America  is :  a  flag — an  old,  cherished,  honored 
symbol  of  America  wherever  it  flies — a  living 
reminder  of  the  great  history  of  a  great  na- 
tion; of  valiant  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  be  free,  and  grow,  and 
prosper — a  flag  that  speaks  of  valor,  and  dedi- 
cation, and  unselfish  devotion — a  flag  that 
has  been  hallowed  and  consecrated  a  thou- 
sand times  over  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  and 
patriots — a  flag  that  has  seen  kingdoms  fall 
and  empires  topple,  but  which  still  waves 
over  a  nation  that,  for  200  years,  has  been  a 
bastion  of  freedom  and  democracy,  a  shining 
example  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

But,  perhaps  most  of  ell,  America  is  a 
heritage;  a  heritage  of  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  concepts,  of  great  men  and  great  deeds, 
of  remembrances  of  things  past  and  promises 
of  things  to  be — challenges  and  goals  and 
aspirations  fulfilled,  and  others  yet  to  be. 

America  to  me  is — all  of  these  things,  but 
much  more.  It  is  an  Intangible  thing  that 
defiles  description,  a  spirit  shared  by  Ameri- 
csns  everywhere,  a  part  of  their  birthright, 
their  heritage — a  part  of  them. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  termed  a  covenant — a 
covenant  with  the  generations,  with  the 
ages  ...  a  sacred  trust  of  the  peoples  who 
inhabit  this  land  ...  a  promise  to  their 
children  that  this  nation  shall  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  remain  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 


CUBAN    POLITICAL    PRISONER 
HUBER  MATOS  SHOULD  BE  FREED 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  last 
month  I  circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  on  behalf  of  Huber  Matos,  a  true 
political  prisoner  in  Cuba.  Today,  I  am 
sending  this  letter,  on  behalf  of  Matos, 
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together  with  100  signatures  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  Fidel  Castro. 

As  some  Members  may  r*call,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile,  In  Ncvember  1976. 
made  an  offer  to  exchang ;  the  Russian 
dissident  Vladimir  Buko\sky  for  Luis 
Corvalan,  secretary  genera  1  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Chile,  whb  was  then  In 
prison.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Corvalan  looking  none 
the  worse  for  his  experience,  arrived  to 
be  wined  and  dined  In  Mosc  ow  ever  since. 
Bukovsky  arrived  pale  and  worn  from 
his  Incarcerations.  And,  ifter  a  short 
recuperation  period  he  Is  now  In  the 
United  States  where  he  rec  sntly  testified 
before  a  House  committee. 

In  the  same  offer,  the  Qovcrnment  of 
Chile  offered  to  exchange  the  Chilean 
Communist  Party  leader,  .orge  Monies, 
for  the  Cuban  prisoner,  :iuber  Matos. 
Rdel  Castro  has  never  resi  onded  to  this 
offer.  By  means  of  the  letter  being  sent 
today.  It  Is  hoped  he  will  b«  prodded  into 
reacting.  In  my  view,  this  ^hould  be  the 
litmus  test  of  his  intentiors.  Many  per- 
sons are  suggesting  that  we  low  "normal- 
ize"' our  relations  with  Communist  Cuba. 
Huber  Matos  was  Castro's  ;  nllitary  com- 
mander In  Camaguey  Prov  nee  and  per- 
haps one  of  his  ablest  offl(  ers.  His  only 
sin  was  to  speak  out  against  the  commu- 
nizatlon  of  Cuba.  Matos  hafe  been  in  jail 
since  1959  and  Is,  reportKily,  in  very 
poor  health.  Therefore.  If  C  astro  will  re- 
lease Matos,  then  there  ms  y  be  hope  of 
his  releasing  the  Americans  he  holds  in 
prison.  These  number  25,  8  of  whom  are 
considered  political  prisoners.  Time  will 
tell. 

The  letter  and  a  list  o|  the  signers 
follow 

House  or  Represei  tatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  Febri  lary  28, 1977. 
President  Pidel  Castro, 
Havana,  Cuba 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Since  November  of 
last  year,  you  have  had  a  itandlng  offer 
from  the  Government  of  Chi:  e  to  exchange 
Chilean  Communist  Party  leader.  Mr.  Jorge 
Montes.  for  Mr.  Huber  Mates,  one  of  the 
men  who  used  to  be  a  trus^d  Lieutenant 
of  yours. 

It  appears  that  bis  only  sis 


.  and  the  only 

reason  he  Is  still  In  prison  1;  that  he  ob 


[t  would  seem 
has  paid  for 
crime,  and  in 


Jected  to  communlzlng  Cuba 

to   the   undersigned   that   he 

that  sin,  if  Indeed  that  Is  a , ... 

the   name    of   humanltarianis  m,   he   should 

now  be  released. 
Your  serious  attention  to  t  dls  letter  and 

the  Chilean  offer  are  earnestl] 
Sincerely, 

Larry  P.  McDonald,  Jamis  M.  Collins. 
Robei  t  J.  Lajomarsln  d.  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  Stephen  L.  Nial,  Edward  J. 
Derwlnskl.  Herman  Balillo,  Patricia 
Schroedcr,  Thomas  J.  I  lowney,  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottinger.  Ken  Holland,  Robin 
L.  Beard.  Bill  Lee  Eva^s.  Richard  H. 
Ichord. 

Dan    Daniel,    Stephen    J.    

Brinkley,  W.  Henson  M  >ore,  Marjorle 
S.  Holt,  Robert  E.  Baumj  n.  Mickey  Ed- 
wards, Robert  K.  Dorian,  Mllliccnt 
Fenwick.  Kloyd  J.  Filhian,  Vi.  G 
Hefner.  Marilyn  Lloyd,  John  M.  Ash 
brook.  Bob  Carr,  Joe  D.  V  raggonner.  Jr.. 
BUI  Nichols.  Harold  E.  Pi  ird.  Charles  E. 
Grassley,  Steven  D.  Sym:  ns.  Gene  Tay 
lor.  William  Dickinson, 
O.  William  WhitehursI 
Moorhead 


Floyd  Spence, 
and    Carlo3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  O.  V.  Montgomery, 
Jim  Lloyd,  Gene  Snyder,  Keith  G. 
Sebelius,  John  H.  Rousselot,  Tennyson 
Guyer,  Jack  P.  Kemp,  William  M.  Ket- 
chum.  James  O.  Martin,  Richard  Kelly. 
George  Hansen,  Harold  Runnels, 
Thomas  N.  Kindness,  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  Gladys  Noon  Spellman.  Clif- 
ford Allen,  Joe  Skubitz.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  W.  R.  Poage, 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Tom  Hagedorn, 
and  David  C.  Treen. 

Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.,  Olllls  W.  Long, 
Richard  Nolan,  Jerome  A.  Ambro, 
James  R.  Jones,  Bob  Stump.  Charles 
Whitley,  Charles  J.  Carney,  David  E. 
Satterfleld,  Omar  Burleson,  J.  Ken- 
neth Robinson,  George  M.  O'Brien, 
William  A.  Steiger,  Virginia  Smith. 
Larry  Pressler.  Clair  W.  Burgener,  Del 
Clawson.  Larry  Winn.  Jr..  and  Charles 
Thone. 

John  D.  Dingell,  Robert  E.  Badham,  El- 
don  Rudd.  Berkley  Bedell,  Norman  Y. 
Mlneta.  Bo  Olnn,  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Philip 
R.  Sharp,  David  R.  Bowen,  Barbara 
Jordan,  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Paul  Plndley, 
Walter  Flowers,  Tbad  Cochran,  Samuel 
L.  Devlne.  Paul  8.  Trlble.  Jr..  James  H. 
QulUen,  Bud  Shuster,  and  Elliott  H. 
Levltas. 
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THE  DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 


OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  20  years  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  reform  of  the  electoral 
college  is  needed.  The  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  is  long  over- 
due. In  1948.  1968.  and  1976.  third 
party  candidates  threatened  to  throw 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  Prof.  Kenneth  Kofmehl.  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  political  science 
at  Purdue  University,  recently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  request 
that  Professor  Kofmehls  thought- 
provoking  testimony  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record.  It  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Kenneth  Kofmehl,  Professor 
OF  PoLmcAL  Science,  Purdue  UNrvERsrry 

It  is  indeed  a  privUege  to  participate  in 
your  hearings  on  presidential  election  reform 
This  undertaking,  in  my  opinion,  Is  even 
more  Important  now  than  previously  because 
the  consequences  of  a  misfire  in  the  electoral 
college  could  be  more  damaging  now  than 
in  times  past  and  because  there  appears 
to  be  less  widespread  public  concern  about 
this  danger  than  in  1969-70  when  Congress 
last  dealt  with  the  problem. 

In  recent  years,  the  resignations  of  a  Vice 
President  and  President  In  disgrace,  other 
revelations  of  corruption  in  high  office,  and 
growing  public  frustration  with  apparent 
unresponsiveness  of  government  have  se- 
riously shaken  faith  In  our  public  insti- 
tutions. As  many  have  observed,  a  shift  of 
less  than  3,667  popular  votes  in  Hawaii  and 
5.559  In  Ohio  would  have  given  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes  to  Gerald  Ford,  who 


had  1.7  million  fewer  popular  votes  than 
Jimmy  Carter.  Had  this  occurred — especially 
as  a  result  of  a  •'deliberate  shopping  for 
electoral  votes"  which  was  at  least  con- 
templated according  to  testimony  by  Sena- 
tor Dole  before  this  Subcommittee  ten  days 
ago — the  legitimacy  of  our  political  system 
could  very  well  have  been  Irreparably 
damaged. 

Despite  this  close  call,  the  third  such  since 
1900  caused  in  part  by  the  efforts  of  minor 
party  candidates  to  exploit  the  potentialities 
for  mischief  In  the  electoral  college  system, 
the  general  public  does  not  seem  nearly  as 
aroused  about  the  danger  as  eight  years  ago. 
To  some  extent  this  may  have  resulted  from 
differential  perceptions  of  the  threat  in  1968 
and  in  1976.  The  possibility  that  George  Wal- 
lace might  throw  the  election  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  even  determine  which 
major  party  candidate  won  In  1968  stimu- 
lated a  much  greater  outpouring  of  books, 
articles,  and  commentary  In  the  mass  media 
than  the  likelihood  that  Gene  McCarthy 
might  help  deny  election  to  the  winner  of 
the  popular  vote  in  1976.  More  Importantly, 
part  of  this  Indifference  may  derive  from 
vigorous  efforts  made  since  1969  to  Impugn 
direct  popular  election  of  the  President,  the 
only  alternative  to  the  present  system  that 
would  ensure  victory  to  the  popular  vote 
winner. 

There  are  numerous  fallacies  in  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  advanced  by  participants 
In  this  endeavor.  Frequently  they  have  In- 
dulged In  transparent  projection,  attribut- 
ing defects  of  the  electoral  college  system  to 
the  direct  popular  election  process.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  Is  their  contention 
that  direct  election  would  encourage  voting 
fraud  and  necessitate  tlme-consiimlng  and 
costly  recounts.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  temp- 
tation and  likelihood  of  success  for  such 
fraud  Is  much  greater  under  the  present 
system  where  stealing  but  a  few  thousand 
votes  in  a  state  or  two  could  suffice  to  throw 
a  large  enough  bloc  of  electoral  votes  to  de- 
termine the  outcome.  For  instance.  In  1976, 
It  would  have  been  much  easier  to  record 
fraudulently  less  than  ten  thousand  votes 
In  Hawaii  and  Ohio  than  to  steal  the  1.7 
million  votes  necessary  to  reverse  the  na- 
tionwide popular  verdict.  Under  direct  pop- 
ular election,  votes  would  still  be  tabulated 
and  reported  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  Hence, 
any  accusations  of  fraudulent  behavior  In 
particular  counties  could  Just  as  readily  be 
checked  by  localized  recounts  as  now. 

An  even  more  flagrant  example  of  such 
projection  Is  their  argument  that  the  elec- 
toral college  Is  a  bulwark  of  our  two-party 
system  and  that  Instituting  a  direct  popular 
vote  for  President  would  encourage  Its  dis- 
integration. Examination  of  presidential  elec- 
tions since  World  War  II  indicates  that  Is 
not  true.  Starting  with  the  splinter  parties  of 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Henry  Wallace  In  the 
1948  compalgn  and  continuing  with  slates  of 
unpledged  electors  in  1960,  George  Wallace's 
party  in  1968.  and  Gene  McCarthy's  inde- 
pendent presidential  candidacy  in  1976,  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  serious  efforts  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  or  to  cause 
the  outcome  of  the  major  party  contests 
to  be  different  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  electoral  college  system  in- 
vites such  fragmentation  because  a  rather 
small  minor  party  that  is  geographically 
concentrated  can  harvest  a  significant  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes. 

In  1948  with  but  2.4  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ular vote,  Strom  Thurmond  won  39  elec- 
toral votes.  A  shift  of  less  than  9.000  votes 
in  California  and  17.000  in  nilnois  would 
have  denied  either  major  party  candidate  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  In  1968  with 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  George 
Wallace  garnered  46  electoral  votes.  If  there 
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had  been  a  total  change  of  less  than  42,000 
votes  In  Alaska,  New  Jersey,  and  Mlssottrl, 
Nixon  would  not  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college.  In  neither  of  these  elections 
was  the  minor  party  popular  vote  large 
enough  to  deny  both  major  party  candidates 
a  40  per  cent  plurality  no  matter  how  close 
the  race  between  them. 

In  1976  Gene  McCarthy  would  have  had 
to  receive  over  three  times  the  751.728  votes 
he  got  (which  was  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total)  all  at  Carter's  expense  to  be  able  to 
reverse  the  popular  vote  decision.  Yet  by 
taking  a  total  of  only  23,182  more  votes  In 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  from  Carter,  McCarthy 
would  have  ensured  Pord  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes. 

Under  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  factor  many  political  scientists  be- 
lieve Is  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining 
our  two-party  system  would  remain  In  full 
force:  election  of  the  chief  executive  and 
members  of  Congress  by  plurality  votes  from 
single  member  districts.  Moreover,  this  Is  re- 
inforced by  the  federal  campaign  reform  act, 
which  favors  the  two  major  parties  in  Its 
provlslorw  for  public  financing  of  elections; 
state  laws  that  prohibit  dual  nomInatIon.s; 
the  organization  of  Congress  by  the  two  ma- 
jor parties;  and  numerous  other  considera- 
tions. 

A  plausible  argument  advanced  by  oppo- 
nents of  direct  popular  election  Is  that  the 
electoral  college  system  affords  vital  protec- 
tion for  disadvantaged  minorities.  In  fact, 
there  was  substantial  validity  in  it  as  applied 
to  one  such  minority — blacks — until  a  few 
years  ago.  When  blacks  wer  extensively  dis- 
enfranchised In  Southern  states,  there  was 
Justification  for  the  extra  voting  power  en- 
joyed by  blacks  located  In  large  pivotal  non- 
Southern  states  as  a  necessary  compensation. 
In  the  1950's  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
blacks  In  Southern  states  were  exercising 
their  franchise.  Even  by  1980,  the  proportion 
of  voting  age  nonwhltes  registered  to  vote  In 
Mississippi  was  a  mere  6.1  per  cent;  In  Ala- 
bama, 13.7  per  cent;  In  Virginia,  23  per  cent; 
and  the  average  for  eleven  Southern  states 
was  only  26.5  per  cent.  Now,  however,  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  of  1960  and  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Kct  of  1905  has  dramatically  altered  the  sit- 
uation. In  the  eleven  states  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy, the  number  of  registered  black 
voters  Jumped  by  760.000  between  1962  and 
1964.  And  938,000  more  blacks  were  added  to 
the  registration  rolls  In  the  next  four  years. 
Expressed  In  percentages,  by  1964.  the  pro- 
portion of  voting  age  blacks  reported  to  be 
registered  In  these  eleven  Southern  states 
averaged  43.3  per  cent  and  by  1968  had  rl.?en 
to  62  per  rent.  The  gains  in  the  states  which 
had  been  most  successful  In  keeping  blacks 
from  the  polls  were  even  more  spectacular. 
Between  1964  and  1968,  the  proportion  of 
voting  age  blacks  registered  to  vote  in  Ala- 
bama Increased  from  23  per  cent  to  56.7  per 
cent  and  in  Missls-^lppl  from  only  6.7  per 
cent  to  59.4  per  cent.  And  of  those  who  were 
registered  to  vote  In  the  South,  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  blacks  than  of  \rhites 
reported  that  they  had  voted  in  1968.  South- 
ern blacks  maintained  this  level  of  turnout 
In  the  Ncvember  1972  election.*  And  the  po- 
tency of  black  votes  In  Southern  states  was 
resoundingly  demonstrated  In  the  1976  pres- 
idential election.  Hence,  this  argument  no 
longer  applies  with  much  force  to  blacks. 


» Congressional  Quarterly.  Revolution  in 
Civil  Rights,  4th  ed.  (June,  1968),  pp.  114- 
115;  ibid..  Weekly  Report,  XXVI.  No.  44  (Nov. 
1.  1968),  p.  3058;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 
192,  "Voting  and  Registration  In  the  Elec- 
tion of  November  1968."  (1969);  ibid..  No. 
253,  "Voting  and  Registration  In  the  Election 
of  November  1972,"  (1973). 
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Solicitude  for  minority  Interests  should 
be  adequately  achieved  by  the  dynamics  of 
building  majorities.  In  most  cases,  there  Is 
no  preexisting  majority,  but  one  has  to  be 
aggregated.  On  any  issue,  opposing  sides  try 
to  attract  a  suflflclent  number  of  minority 
groupings  to  constitute  a  majority.  In  this 
endeavor,  special  attention  Is  devoted  to  co- 
hesive minorities  whatever  their  composi- 
tion— ethnic,  religious,  or  other. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  complete  ex- 
position of  all  the  false  premises  in  argu- 
ments advanced  by  opponents  of  direct  pop- 
ular election  for  the  President.  Also,  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  accentuate  the  positive 
and  shift  from  rebutting  criticisms  to  stress- 
ing virtues  of  this  reform.  Its  adoption 
should  Impart  new  vitality  to  our  entire 
political  system.  For  many  years,  there  has 
been  concern  about  the  large  percentage  of 
chronic  nonvoters  in  the  U.S.  electorate.  It 
is  much  higher  than  In  other  Western  de- 
mocracies. A  contributing  factor  has  been  a 
sense  of  futility  among  members  of  the  op- 
position In  states  dominated  by  one  party. 
At  present,  their  votes  for  a  presidential 
candidate  are  discarded  at  an  intermediate 
stage  in  calculating  the  electoral  votes.  With 
the  advent  of  direct  popular  election,  votes 
wherever  cast  would  count  In  the  totals.  Be- 
sides helping  overcome  Individual  voter 
apathy,  tlils  should  stimulate  each  major 
party  to  extend  Its  efforts  Into  the  strong- 
holds of  the  other.  The  resultant  spread  of 
competitiveness  between  the  major  parties 
into  all  parts  of  the  country  should  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  our  two-party  system. 

Direct  election  of  the  President  would  un- 
dergird  the  vital  separation  of  powers  fea- 
ture of  our  political  system.  According  to 
James  Madison  In  The  Federalist  Papers,  sep- 
aration of  powers  Involves  not  only  setting 
up  separate  branches  of  government  but  also 
having  them  responsive  to  different  constit- 
uencies; that  is.  the  people  voting  In  differ- 
ent combinations.  Direct  popular  election 
accords  closely  with  this  principle.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  elected,  as  many  now  believe 
hlrn  to  be,  from  a  nationwide  constituency; 
Senators,  on  a  statewide  basis;  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  districts.  In  this  connection, 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
James  Madison,  James  Wilson,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  and  several  other  prominent  Pound- 
ing Fathers  expressed  the  view  that  direct 
election  of  the  President  by  the  people  would 
be  the  best  method.  It  did  not  prevail  then 
primarily  because  of  conditions  that  have 
long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

For  these  reasons,  which  are  only  a  few 
of  the  more  salient  that  could  be  cited.  I 
strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  report 
out  favorably  S.J.  Res.  1  "proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitvitlon  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States."  In  my  opinion.  It  is  best  of  the  pro- 
posals currently  under  consideration  and 
deserves  approval  in  Its  present  form. 


CPIAIRMAN  SAM  M.  GIBBONS  AN- 
NOUNCES OVERSIGHT  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARING  ON  IRS  AUDIT 
PROCEDURES 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  I  announce  a  hearing 
scheduled  for  March  4,  1977,  to  obtain 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  response 
to  recommendations  made  by  the  GAO 
and  the  Administrative  Conference  con- 
cerning IRS  audit  procedures. 

The  morning  hearing  will  begin  at 
8:30  a.m.  on  Friday.  March  4,  1977,  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hear- 
ing room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building.  Witnesses 
will  include  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Compliance  (IRC)  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Audit  Division  (IRS). 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  NOT  CONFIRM 
PAUL  WARNKE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

of  Georgia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Wamke  to  be  head  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  and  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
SALT  talks  is  expected  to  take  place 
some  time  next  week.  There  is  strong  op- 
position in  the  Senate  to  his  confirma- 
tion. If  Warnke  does  not  get  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senat«  vote  this  would  be 
an  indication  that  the  Senate  might  not 
ratify  the  kind  of  SALT  agreement  that 
Wamke  would  negotiate. 

On  February  28,  1977,  I  presented  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  opposition  to  the  Warnke 
nomination.  The  main  points  that  I  made 
were: 

First.  There  is  a  sefious  possibility  of 
conflict  of  interest  in  Wamke 's  service 
as  a  registered  agent  of  the  Government 
of  Algeria  in  1975  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  American  com- 
mitments regarding  the  Sinai  disengage- 
ment of  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces.  Al- 
geria opposed  the  position  of  Egypt  and 
other  moderate  Arab  States.  Wamke  did 
not  indicate  to  the  committee  that  he 
was  registered  as  an  agent  of  Algeria 
and  was  not  simply  an  American  citizen 
expressing  his  views. 

Second.  Warnke  has  been  given  con- 
siderable propaganda  support  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  other  Communist  govern- 
ments, and  the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A. 
in  an  attempt  to  aid  him  in  his  desire  to 
be  confirmed.  It  does  not  seem  sensible 
to  me  to  have  as  our  representative  in 
negotiations  with  the  Communists,  a  per- 
son who  is  so  conciliatory  toward  them. 
In  contract  negotiations  neither  labor 
nor  management  would  send  in  a  nego- 
tiator so  susceptible  to  the  other  sides 
arguments.  The  last  thing  we  need  are 
"sweetheart  contracts"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
people. 

Third.  Wamke  showed  a  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  protection  of  highly  classi- 
fied docimients.  It  was  "his"  copy  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  that  were  stolen  by 
Daniel  Ellsburg.  Warnke  had  placed 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
for  no  apparent  reason  other  than  that 
since  he  was  leaving  the  Government  he 
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have  seemed  to  want  to  catch  out  the  future 
U.S.  representative  ...  In  some  kind  of  sin." 

Izvestiya  continues: 

"Using  the  methods  of  tattletales  and 
slanderers  which  were  recently  employed  in 
the  struggle  against  the  candidacy  of  T.  Sor- 
ensen,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Carter  for 
the  CIA  directorship  .  .  . 

"The  "hawks'  also  recall  that  during  the 
Vietnam  War  Warnke  called  for  a  curtail- 
ment of  hostilities  and  a  halt  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  He  is  also  blamed  for 
criticizing  the  excessive  growth  of  military 
expenditure. 

"On  the  eve  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  the  Senate  Democratic  leader 
B.  Byrd  admitted  that  there  were  'problems' 
with  the  Warnke  nomination.  In  violation  of 
established  practice  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  demanded  that 
Warnke  be  interrogated  .  .  . 

"All  this  led  to  the  supercharging  of  the 
tense  atmosphere  on  Capitol  Hill.  However, 
President  Carter  announced  that  he  had 
complete  faith  In  Warnke  and  considered  his 
appointment  of  extreme  Importance  for  the 
administration." 

By  February  16th  Tim  Wheeler,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Daily  World,  a  na- 
tional official  of  the  CPUSA  and  a  leading 
member  of  that  party  In  Maryland,  reported 
In  hysterically  Inaccurate  terms  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  opposing  Mr.  Warnke.  Mr. 
Wheeler  referred  to  "thick  packets  of  hate 
literature  smearing  Paul  C.  Warnke  on  the 
eve  of  the  Senate  vote  ..."  which  were  dis- 
tributed "to  news  media  bureaus  In  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building." 

I  have  seen  that  packet  which  consisted 
primarily  of  quotes  from  Mr.  Warnke's  writ- 
ings. I  do  not  believe  that  Warnke's  state- 
ments can  be  characterized  as  hate  literature 
except  in  the  sense  that  he  appears  to  hate 
any  weapons  system  necessary  to  our  national 
defense. 

On  February  17th  the  ultra-left  attracted 
some  respectable  support  around  the  Warnke 
issue.  On  that  date,  the  aged  former  governor 
of  New  York,  Averill  Harrlman,  was  per- 
suaded to  Join  with  Richard  Barnet  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a  Washington- 
based  Marxist  think-tank.  In  attacking  those 
who  dared  to  oppose  the  Warnke  nomination. 

Mr.  Barnet  has  a  long  record  in  seeking  to 
destroy  our  defen.se  capability.  He  is  a  found- 
er and  co-director  of  the  Instlute  for  Policy 
Studies  m  the  early  19608.  Barnet  was  the 
deputy  director  for  political  research  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
an  activist  with  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  toward  Vietnam  formed  by 
several  "Old  Left"  members  of  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  from,  Barnet  tra- 
veled to  Hanoi  for  the  Lawyers  Committee  In 
1969  where  Hanoi  Radio  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing, "the  message  we  would  bring  back  with 
us  is  the  message  that  the  Vietnamese  will 
continue  to  fight  against  the  aggressors,  the 
same  aggressors  that  ice  will  continue  to 
fight  in  our  own  country  .  .  ."  Barnet  has 
been  working  closely  with  Admiral  LaRocque 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  in 
studies  of  U.S.  atomic  capability. 

Considerable  coverage  of  this  event  was 
carried  by  the  Dally  World  and  by  Tass.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  Dally 
World  having  Mr.  Wheeler  present  at  the 
meeting  they  were  scooped  by  Tass  which 
carried  the  story  on  the  18th  with  the  Daily 
World  trailing  a  day  later. 

According  to  Tass,  Richard  Barnet  denied 
the  so-called  "Russian  menace"  and  called 
absurd  "allegations  that  the  USSR  is  making 
'plans  of  aggression'  against  Western  Europe 
and  the  USA." 

One  matter  that  has  not  previously  been 
raised  is  the  possible  conflict  of  interest  In- 
volved In  Warnke's  registration  as  an  agent 
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of  the  government  of  Algeria.  As  you  know 
Algeria  has  played  a  major  role  In  support  of 
International  terrorist  activities,  particularly 
those  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinian  cause. 

On  October  6,  1975,  Warnke  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  testify  In  opposition  to  American  commit- 
ments to  establish  an  early  warning  system 
In  the  Sinai.  As  a  result  of  those  commit- 
ments both  Egypt  and  Israel  disengaged  their 
forces  and  substantially  reduced  tensions. 
Warnke  said  In  his  prepared  statement, 

"I  think  It  Is  essential  that  the  Congress 
not  create  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
price  the  United  States  will  pay  for  future 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
current  Sinai  disengagement  agreement, 
though  Important,  is  nonetheless  only  a  small 
step  toward  a  final  solution.  There  remain 
virtually  untouched  the  even  more  vexing 
questions  as  to  the  Golan  Heights,  Pales- 
tinian rights  and  the  status  of  the  holy 
places  In  Jerusalem.  We  should  not  under 
these  circumstances,  obligate  ourselves  to 
pay  vastly  and  Indefinitely  for  this  relative- 
ly minor  concession  on  the  part  of  Israel  and 
of  Egypt."  (Hearing,  Early  Warning  Sys- 
tem Sinai,  p.  55) 

He  further  urged  limitation  of  American 
armaments  to  the  Middle  East  without  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  role  in  accelerating  the 
Middle  East  arms  race.  Many  Americans  In- 
cluding myself  may  agree  with  most  or  all 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  position  on  the  Middle  East. 
However,  on  March  26,  1975,  Paul  Warnke 
signed  a  foreign  agents  registration  statement 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  in  which  he  registered  as  a  paid 
agent  of  the  government  of  Algeria  In  his 
capacity  as  a  general  partner  In  the  law  firm 
of  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney.  In  October  of  1975,  while  he  was 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  registered  agent  of  and  a 
recipient  of  funds  from  a  government  that 
has  played  an  extremely  disruptive  role  In 
the  area  under  discussion  by  the  committee, 
a  government  using  Soviet  arms  to  support 
terrorism  and  Increase  tension  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Warnke 
should  be  thoroughly  questioned  about  the 
possible  conflict  of  interest  In  this  matter. 

Another  matter  of  great  Importance  has 
been  Mr.  Warnke's  lack  of  concern  for  the 
protection  of  highly  classified  documente.  Mr. 
Warnke  has  admitted  that  It  was  "his"  copy 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  which  was  stolen  by 
Daniel  Ellsberg  and  which  was  In  Soviet 
hands  prior  to  the  New  York  Times  publica- 
tion 

Although  Mr.  Warnke  maintains  that  the 
security  precautions  were  adequate,  he  did 
not  explain  why  it  was  necessary  to  place  a 
set  of  the  documents  in  the  custody  of  the 
Rand  Corporation  in  the  first  place.  A  copy 
was  available  at  the  Pentagon  to  anyone  with 
the  proper  authorization  to  examine  It. 
According  to  Mr.  Warnke's  answer  to  Senator 
Church  at  the  February  8,  1977,  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he 
placed  the  documents  In  the  custody  of  the 
Rand  Corporation,  "because  of  the  fact  that 
I  did  not  have  classified  storage  facilities  of 
my  own,  and  I  was  putting  some  of  my  own 
private  papers  In  that  same  facility  at  that 
point." 

Warnke  was  treating  these  highly  classi- 
fied papers,  some  of  which  contained  com- 
munications Intelligence  information  and 
other  very  sensitive  material  as  If  they  were 
his  property.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  the 
Senate  made  clear  Its  lack  of  confidence  In 
TTieodore  Sorensen  who  had  much  the  same 
attitude. 

If  Paul  Warnke  Is  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  It  will  be  a  signal  to  the  World 
that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend  to  re- 
main militarily  strong  so  that  we  can  de- 
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fend  both  ourselves  and  our  allies.  I  urge  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  against  his 
confirmation  and  give  the  opposite  message  to 
our  allies  and  to  the  World. 


A  PRESIDENTIAL   MESSAGE   ON 
ENERGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  a  major  Presidential 
energy  me.ssage  which  has  received  far 
too  little  consideration. 

In  this  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  sweeping  policy  and 
legislative  changes  "necessary  to  can-y 
fonvard  a  broad  national  program  for 
the  prudent  utilization  and  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  energy  resources." 

The  Pre-iidential  message  described  the 
problem  as  follows: 

Our  enerpy  resources  are  not  Inexhaustible, 
yet  v.e  are  permitting  waste  In  their  use  and 
production.  In  some  instances,  to  achieve  ap- 
parent economies  today  futxue  generations 
will  be  forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  unnec- 
essarily high  costs  and  to  substitute  inferior 
fuels  for  particular  purposes.  National  pol- 
icies concerning  the^e  vital  resources  must 
recognize  the  availability  of  all  of  them;  the 
location  cf  each  with  respect  to  its  markels; 
the  costs  of  transporting  them:  the  tech- 
nological devclopmpnts  which  v.-lll  increase 
the  efflclency  of  their  production  and  use; 
the  use  of  the  lower  giade  coals;  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  increa.sed  use  of 
energy  and  the  general  economic  devulopment 
of  the  country. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  have  undertaken  various  meas- 
ures to  con.scrve  o-.ir  heritage  In  the.'Je  re- 
sources. In  general,  however,  each  of  these 
efforts  has  been  directed  toward  the  problems 
In  a  single  field:  Toward  the  protection  of 
the  public  int-ire."-a  in  the  power  of  flowing 
water  in  the  Nation's  rivers;  toward  the  relief 
of  economic  and  human  distress  in  the  min- 
ing of  coal;  or  toward  the  correction  of 
demoralizing  and  wastefxil  practices  and  con- 
ditions in  the  Industries  producing  oil  and 
natural  gas.  It  Is  time  now  to  take  a  lar;;er 
view:  To  recognize — more  fully  than  has  been 
pos.ilble  or  perhaps  needful  In  the  past — that 
each  of  our  great  natural  resources  of  energy 
affects  the  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  us  would  disagree 
with  these  words.  They  are  reasonable 
and  reasoned.  Unfortunately,  it  is  easier 
to  propose  than  it  is  to  implement  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  program.  The 
reality  cf  this  statement  is  forced  upon 
us  when  one  considers  that  the  Presiden- 
tial energy  messape  cited  above  v.-as 
made  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on 
February  15, 1939. 

Our  nev/est  President  has  made  the 
establishment  of  a  national  energy  poli- 
cy and  program  a  major  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration. For  this,  I  enthusiastically 
commend  him.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  job, 
nor  will  it  proceed  without  mistakes.  The 
fact  that  similar  goals  were  expressed  by 
another  President  nearly  40  years  ago 
should  humble  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  continued 
relevance  of  the  report  by  the  Energy 
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Resources  Committee  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1939,  I  ask  to  insert  the 
findings  and  recommendations  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  material  follows: 
Energy  Resouhces  and  National  Policy 
"findings  and  Recommendations 
(By  the  National  Resources  Committee,  1933) 

Coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  water  power  are 
the  principal  sources  from  which  we  have 
obtained  the  fuel  and  the  electric  energy  for 
the  heat,  light,  and  power  essential  to  our  in- 
dustiial  civilization.  In  recent  years  the  con- 
servation of  these  great  natural  resources, 
their  orderly  development,  their  readiness  In 
case  of  need  for  the  national  defense,  and  the 
pre.servation  in  economic  health  of  the  In- 
dustries that  make  them  available  have  be- 
come matters  of  national  concern.  We  have 
realized  that  the  abundance  provided  for 
our  use  by  nature  will  not  last  forever;  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  our  people  is  bound  up  in  these 
great  industries. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  have  undertaken  various  measures 
In  order  to  conserve  and  to  assure  the  wise 
use  of  these  rc£ources.  In  general,  however, 
each  of  these  efforts  has  been  directed  toward 
the  problems  In  a  single  field:  toward  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  In  the 
power  of  flowing  water  in  the  Nation'";  riverr; 
toward  the  relief  of  economic  and  human 
distress  In  the  mining  of  coal;  or  toward  the 
correction  of  the  d«:morallzing  and  was-.efv;l 
practices  and  conditions  in  the  Industries 
producing  oil  and  natural  gas.  It  Is  time 
now  to  take  a  larger  view,  to  recognise  more 
fully  than  has  been  posisible  in  the  past  that 
each  of  these  energy  resoiirces  afTect-s  the 
others,  and  that  the  diversity  of  problems 
affecting  them  and  their  interlocking  rela- 
tionships require  the  careful  weighing  of 
conflicting  Interests  and  points  of  view. 
coai. 

Our  coal  reservps  have  been  estimated  at 
approximately  3,000  billion  net  tons,  more 
than  half  this  total  representing  low-grade 
bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  Total  produc- 
tion to  date  has  been  about  33  billion  net 
tons,  the  1937  output  amounting  to  a  little 
under  one-half  billion  tons.  Alm.ost  70  per- 
cent of  our  totnl  reserve  lies  in  the  semlarld 
plains  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  far  from 
centers  of  population  and  Industry.  About 
85  percent  of  present  production  is  from  the 
30  percent  of  our  reserves  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  coal  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
suffered  depression  since  1023.  Tliis  depres- 
sion has  been  more  acute  in  the  anthracite 
than  In  the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  re- 
cent years.  As  the  deposits  of  anthra'  ite  are 
virtually  confined  to  Pennsylvania,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  that  Industry  have  commtmly 
been  thought  uf  as  a  State  rather  than  as  a 
national  problem.  This  view  may  prove 
short-sighted,  but  thus  far  experience  in 
Federal  regu'ation — except  for  the  period  of 
the  World  War — has  concerned  only  the  bi- 
tuminous industry.  The  following  disrussion. 
therefore,  will  be  limited  to  bituminous  coal. 

The  problem.?  of  the  bituminous  Industry 
are  nat  new.  They  go  back  to  the  sheer 
abundance  of  the  underground  reserves,  and 
to  the  scattering  of  titles  to  those  reserves 
among  scores  of  thousands  of  owner:-,  each 
of  whom  naturally  has  desired  to  realize 
upon  his  property  by  sale  or  development. 
This  condition  early  led  to  the  opening  of 
great  numbers  of  mines  with  a  capacity  far 
in  excess  of  the  national  requirements.  The 
surplus  of  capacity  led  to  a  chronic  tendency 
to  overproduction  and  the  resulting  chaotic 
price  conditions.  During  the  World  War  and 
a    few    years    immediately    following,    coal 
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shortages  at  home  and  abroad  served  to 
Increase  the  capacity  and  the  Industry  pros- 
pered, but  after  1923  the  shortages  came  to 
an  end.  Conditions  In  the  industry  since 
then  have  been  characterized  by  surplus 
capar^ity,  declining  prices,  cut-throat  compe- 
tition, and  pressure  on  labor  standards. 

Following  1S29,  the  position  of  the  indus- 
try grew  still  worse,  and  Federal  regulatory 
measures  have  been  attempted.  The  current 
measure,  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937, 
is  a  crystallization  of  25  years  of  investi- 
gation by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
of  the  probleins  of  coal  mining.  The  act  of 
1937  represents  a  growing  coiivlctlon  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  In  bringing  the 
coal  industry  under  public  regulation,  the 
United  States  was  repeating  the  experience 
of  virtually  every  other  coal-producing 
country,  although  our  action  was  not  con- 
scious imitation;  rather  it  is  clearly  trace- 
able to  national  origins.  The  causes  under- 
lying this  world-wide  tendency  are  in  large 
part  the  pressure  of  surplus  coal-mining 
capacity. 

What  v.e  are  witner.,';ing  In  the  United 
States  Is  probably  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tinuing public  control,  which  in  some  form 
or  other  v/111  be  a  permanent  national  respon- 
sibility. It  is  therefcre  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
ts nee  that  we  build  firmly  now  so  that  any 
subsequent  modifications  of  approach  can  be 
intelligently  made.  The  possible  evolution 
of  American  policy  toward  the  coal  industry 
becomcK  clearer  in  the  lli:;ht  of  European  ex- 
perience. Continental  and  Britisii  control  of 
coal  mining  began,  like  American,  with  the 
regulation  of  prices.  But  there  has  been  a 
clearly  defined  tendency  to  supplement  price 
control  with  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations, or  with  the  allotment  of  tonnage 
quotas. 

oil    and    CAS 

Oyr  proven  oil  reserves  have  been  esti- 
mated at  15  billion  barrels,  in  comparison 
with  1937  consumption  of  about  1  '4  billion 
barrels.  Our  natural  gas  reserves  have  been 
estimated  recently  at  from  60  to  100  trillion 
cubic  feel,  in  comparison  with  1G37  produc- 
tion cf  somewhat  more  than  2  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Although  discovery  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  production  of  these  resources, 
proven  reserve.s  are  so  small  in  comparison 
with  annua'  consumption  that  the.^e  energy 
producers  must  be  considered  as  strictly  lim- 
ited. With  the  Natio.'i  so  dependent  on  liquid 
fuels  particularly,  it  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  part  -oi  wisdom  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  the  use  of  this  res-uurce.  Yet.  today  we  are 
depleting  our  reserves  of  oil  faster  than  the 
rfc.^t  of  the  world.  We  njust  con.':ider  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  first  among  the  oil-producing 
nations  to  feci  the  pinch.  We  must  consider 
whether  to  use  more  wisely  our  available 
supply,  to  nianuficiure  hlgh-coit  substitutes, 
or  to  depend  on  foreign  ell  for  our  motor 
cars  and  airplanes,  our  tractors,  and  ovr  bat- 
tleships. After  our  natural  reservoir  oil  Is 
exhausted  or  after  tiie  shortage  becomes  seri- 
ous, we  can  turn  to  oil  produced  from  coal, 
to  oil-bearing  rock  or  shale,  or  to  alcohol 
from  veget?.b!e  mctter.  But  these  processes 
make  a  liquid  fuel  available  only  at  much 
higher  costs.  Consequently,  although  we  need 
Jot  be  alarmed  over  the  possible  breakdown 
of  our  motorized  civilization,  we  may  well 
concern  ourselves  over  the  higher  costs  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  after  exhaustion  of 
natural  reservoir  oil. 

Although  the  various  State  systems  of  re- 
stricting production  in  flush  pools  were  de- 
veloped for  another  purpose.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  made  a  considerable  con- 
tribution toward  conservation.  Still  the  prob- 
lem of  con.servation  has  not  been  solved  un- 
der the  pre.scnt  State  system  of  regulating 
production  In  the  oil  Industry.  State  legisla- 
tion compelling  proration  of  oil  pools  has 
probably  resulted  In  many  instances  in  so- 
cial savings,  but  xinder  the  present  system 
of    proration,    the    initiative    lies    with    the 
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states.  The  Federal    

except  by  suggestion,  to  Initiate 
Improvement  In  production 
standardized     regulation     of 
throughout  the  country;   but 
servatlon  measures  are  to  be  a 
oil  and  gas  Industry,  only  the 
ernment  can  be  expected  to 
The  competitive  Interests  an. 
and  States  are  so  strong  that 
eral  authority  can  be  relied  on 
strong   conservation   measures 
goal  of  all  Federal-State  leglslt 
oU  and  natural  gas  should  be 
waste  of  these  resources  and 
life  of  underground  reserves 
period  as  possible  without  un_ 
the  more  Important  uses  of  th« 
In  many  States   the  courts 
modified  the  rule  of  capture  so 
owner  can  recover  only  a  certajn 
oil  within  a  given  period.  AK... 
of  capture  has  been  modified 
needs  to  be  completely  displaced 
oughgolng  law  of  ownership  in 
would  allot  to  each  producer 
of  the  oil  and  gas  In  the  cc_ 
which  underlies  the  land  he 
trols.  The  economic  advantage: 
eratlon  and  scientific  managemi 
gas  pool."?  are  so  overwhelming 
erally    approved    by    technlcla 
legal  device  of  providing  for  .. 
and  enforcement  will  surely  be 
as  the  threat  of  exhaustion 
nent. 

WATER    POWER 

The   use   of   water   power    In 
States  Is  about  as  old  as  the  li 
tory  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
tlon  of  electric  energy  transmlss, 
that  the  energy  of  falling  water 
able  anywhere  except  at  the  p 
day  with  modern  transmission 
large  hydroelectric  plant  con 
supply    electric    energy    anyw 
circular  area  of  200,000  square  _ 
at  the  fall.  I.e.,  an  area  twice  as 
combined   land    area   of   the 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
slderably  more  than  three  time; 
all  the  New  England  States  c( 

As  a  source  of  energy,  water 
and  Is  affected  by  the  a\-anable  _ 
but  It  differs  from  them  In  that 
duced  by  use.  Water  power.  In 

with  the  mineral  fuels.  Is  an 

that  renews  Itself.   Our  countr 
deed  be  fortunate  In  some  respei  t 
demands  for  energy  could  be 
power,  but  at  best  our  water  p, 
can  supply  only  a  fraction  of 
energy  requirements.  It  has  bee  i 
for  example,  that  all  our  watei 
eluding  both  that  developed  anc 
ble  of  development,  could  produc  ; 
nually  equivalent  to  only  abou 
of  the  energy  contained  In  all  r 
consumed  In  the  country  In  1937 
poses. 

Even  the  power  requirements 
tlvely  near  future  will  make 
supplies  of  energy   exceeding    . 
output  of  all  the  avaUable  and 
developed  water-power  sites  tn 
trial   regions.   A   relatively   small 
the  power  load,  surely  to  be  exp ; 
anything  like  normal  conditions, 
this  to  pass  in  a  very  few  years 
pie.  the  total  amount  of  potent 
ble  undeveloped  water  po*-er  w 
economic  transmission  distance 
industrial  and  urban  areas  In  the 
of  the  country  would  not  supplj 
present  needs  for  electric  energy 
aid  of  fuel. 

In  spite  of  this  potential 

power.  It  Is  well  to  point  out  tha ; 
tltv  of  water  power  that  will  be 
greatly  dependent  on 
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The  storage  and  controlled  release  of  water, 
which  most  of  the  potential  water-power  sites 
Involve,  requires  an  Integrated  policy  of  mul- 
tiple use  for  the  water  resources  affected.  For 
the  larger  basins,  an  Integrated  policy  of 
storage  and  use  seems  not  within  the  scope 
of  private  enteprlse,  nor  within  State  or 
municipal  scope  without  Federal  cooperation. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  practically  available 
water  power  is  very  much  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  Federal  development. 

There  are  rich  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  as  a  Joint  purpose,  In 
combination  with  other  useful  purposes  to 
which  a  stream  may  be  adapted  or  In  com- 
bination wtlh  measures  to  control  the  stream 
for  other  reasons.  Historically  It  Is  true  that 
there  have  been  water-power  developments 
which  Impaired  the  usefulness  of  certain 
streams  for  other  purposes,  and  certain 
streams  may  have  been  exploited  In  such 
manner  as  to  foreclose  or  reduce  their  future 
usefulness  for  power.  This  Committee  has  In 
recent  times  pointed  out  that  this  apparent 
conflict  can  largely  be  resolved  on  many 
streams,  and  especially  on  great  river  systems, 
if  our  water  resources  are  properly  utilized 
and  wisely  controlled. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  obvious  fields  of  remedy  with  respect 
to  conservation  of  energy  resources  seem  to 
He  (1)  In  promoting  greater  eHiclency  In 
the  production  of  the  fuel  resources  from 
the  standpoint  of  recovery;  (2)  In  promot- 
ing greater  economy  in  the  use  of  fuels;  and 
(3)  in  placing  a  larger  share  of  the  energy 
burden  on  lower  grade  fuels  and  water 
power.  To  serve  these  objectives,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  advanced : 

1.  Coo/.— We  believe  that  the  problems  of 
the  bltumlnous-coal  industry  are  too  large 
for  any  one  State  to  solve.  The  Intensity  of 
interstate  competition  makes  the  Ills  of  the 
Industry  a  matter  of  national  concern  and 
Federal    responsibility.    Some    form    of   Fed- 
eral regulation  of  bituminous  coal  Is  clearly 
necessary   The  particular  form  of  regulation 
that  has  been  written  into  the  Bituminous 
Coal    Act   of    1937    undoubtedly   represented 
the  majority  opinion  within  the  Industry  as 
the    best    approach    tc    the    problem,    but   a 
Judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  meas- 
ure must  be  withheld  until  the  act  has  be- 
come   fully    operative.    Every    opportunity 
should    be    provided    for    conclusive    experi- 
ment with  the  system  of  controls  which  the 
law  requires.  It  is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that 
although  the  act  is  limited  to  4  years,  the 
problem   with  which   it  deals   Is  not  short- 
lived emergency.  Whatever  modifications  the 
experience  gained  under  the  4  years  of  life 
of   the   present   act   may   suggest,    the   need 
for  public  supervision  of  the  coal  Industry 
will  remain  permanently.  Some  means  are 
required  for  effectively  balancing  production 
against  requirements,  whether  by  control  of 
prices,    by    control    of    distribution,    or    by 
both.  A  less  immediate  but  more  fundamen- 
tal need  Is   to  control   the  opening  of  new 
mines  and  retard  expansion  of  capacity  be- 
yond    reasonable     requirements.     Adequate 
safeguards  must  be  provided  for  maintaining 
labor  standards  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
consumers  by  Government  supervision  of  the 
system  of  regulation. 

2.  Oil  and  gas. — We  propose  that  a  Federal 
oil  conservation  board  or  commission  .should 
be  created  within  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment department  to  administer  the  Federal 
Interest  tn  the  oll-and-ga.s  industry  and  to 
make  necessary  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  production  of  and  commerce  in 
oil  and  gas.  It  should  have  the  authority  to 
require  that  oil  and  gas  be  extracted  by  such 
methods  as  are  adequate  to  avoid  waste  and 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  all  producers  draw- 
ing from  a  common  reservoir. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  development  of 
minimum  standards  for  the  production  and 
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fnr?^*^  .k""*"  °'  ''"  ''"'*  eas  designed  to 
further  the  national  interest  In  conservation 
of  these  resources  is  a  complex  problem,  and 
that  such  standards  should  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  representatives  of  the  Industry 
It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
nally  Act  be  extended  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  framing  and  enact- 
ment  of  an  adequate  Federal  oll-and-eas 
measure.  * 

3.  Water  power.— The  committee  wishes  to 
emphasize— as  It  has  in  its  previous  re- 
ports—that an  active  public  policy  of  mul- 
tiple-purpose development  of  water  re- 
sources is  desirable,  particularly  In  view  of 
the  pressing  character  of  problems  related  to 
flood  control,  public  water  supply,  stream 
pollution.  Irrigation,  and  navigation.  An  ac- 
tive policy  of  public  development  of  water 
power  Is  likewise  desirable  under  certain  ap- 
propriate conditions.  Both  the  development 
directly  for  power  purposes,  where  there  Is  no 
conflict  with  more  urgent  water  control,  and 
the  best  feasible  use  of  the  head  made  avail- 
able by  water  storage  for  other  purposes 
would  contribute  toward  the  attainment  of 
three  major  national  objectives,  namely:  (a) 
conservation  of  scarce  fuel  materials— petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  and  the  higher  grade 
coals;  (b)  strengthening  the  national  econ- 
omy, through  making  cheaper  electric  en- 
ergy more  widely  available;  (c)  strengthen- 
ing the  national  defense,  through  assuring 
an  ample  supply  of  electric  energy  in  time  of 
war. 

Multiple-purpose  plans  for  stream  devel- 
opment which  are  aimed  at  the  several  Im- 
portant purposes.  Including  direct  or  Inci- 
dental power  production,  should  be  designed 
and  executed  in  terms  of  plans  for  whole 
drainage  basins  or  major  sub-ba-slns.  Design 
of  the  power  system  In  any  of  the  basin  de- 
velopments should  Include  the  best  practic- 
able Interconnection  (a)  of  the  several 
plants  within  a  basin  system,  (b)  of  neigh- 
boring basin  systems  (within  the  reach  of 
economic  transml.islon),  and  (c)  of  the 
steam  capacity  built  or  acquired  to  balance 
capacity.  Federal  policy  should.  In  general 
embrace  eventual  merging  of  private  water- 
power  plants  into  the  system  covered  by  any 
basin  plan. 

Transmission  of  electric  energy  Is  in  many 
social  and  economic  essentials  closely  akin  to 
transportation  of  commodities.  Particularly 
as  the  economic  limits  of  transmission  are 
extended,  we  believe  that  the  national  Inter- 
est will  be  served  best  by  coordinated  sys- 
tems of  Interconnections  which  will  make 
available  In  wider  markets  energy  derived 
from  the  most  economical  sources,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  large-scale  hydro  plants 
or  efficient  steam  plants.  Such  coordinated 
systems  would  make  the  Nation  less  vulner- 
able to  attack  In  time  of  war  and  less  vul- 
nerable to  the  emergencies  of  peace  as  well 
as  better  prepared  for  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  peacetime  development. 

4.  /Jesearc/i— Both  the  production  and  the 
use  of  the  mineral  fuels  are  accompanied  by 
a  large  waste  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
resources  of  the  Nation.  Naturally,  the  fuels 
that  are  easiest  to  obtain  and  moot  conven- 
ient to  \ise  are  l)elng  depleted  most  rapidly, 
leaving  for  future  generations  f ules  more  dif- 
ficult of  access,  less  suited  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  required  on  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent-day values,  or  lacking  in  the  convenience 
that  gives  them  form  value.  We  believe  that 
the  supplies  of  these  high-grade  fuels  can  be 
protected  from  unnecessary  depletion  by  re- 
search (a)  to  promote  greater  efficiency  In 
production  from  the  standpoint  of  the  per- 
centage of  recovery,  (b)  to  promote  a  greater 
economy  In  use.  and  (c)  to  fill  a  larger  part 
of  the  demand  for  energy  by  the  use  of  lower 
grade  fuels. 

Both   fundamental    and  applied  research 
should  be  stimulated  and  supported  by  the 
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Federal  Government  In  the  agencies  con- 
;erned  with  the  energy  resources,  and  this 
•esearch  work  should  be  vigorously  pointed 
m  the  direction  of  conservation  of  these 
•esources,  i.e.,  toward  the  efficient  use  of 
)ur  energy  resources  in  the  interest  of  the 
lational  welfare,  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary waste  in  their  production  and  utiliza- 
tion, and  the  safeguarding  in  economic 
■jealth  of  the  industries  and  populations  on 
which  we  rely  for  the  development  of  these 
;ltal  resources.  Much  of  this  research  func- 
tion can  be  discharged  only  by  the  Federal 
3overnment,  although  important  parts  of 
t  have  been  and  should  be  dis.^harged  by 
;he  State  governments,  by  educational  and 
)ther  quasi-public  agencies,  and  by  the  af- 
'ected  Industries.  Wherever  conducted,  how- 
•ver,  this  basic  function  of  extending  the 
'rontiers  of  knowledge  and  application  In 
;hls  field  requires  and  merits  continuing  and 
/Igorous  stimulation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent. 

5.  ContinuotLs  planning. — A  widening  In- 
,erest  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
'ederal  Government  for  the  wise  conserva- 
.ion  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  energy 
•esources  raises  many  perplexing  questions 
jf  policy  determination.  In  essence,  there 
nust  be  continuous  adequate  planning  and 
jrovlsion  for  studies  which  will  reflect  the 
jest  technical  experience  available  as  well 
is  full  consideration  for  both  regional  and 
;roup  Interests. 

Better  to  provide  for  continuous  planning 
ind  studies  of  policies,  we  recommend  the 
)rganization  of  an  advisory  planning  group 
or  the  energy  resoxirccs.  'This  group,  how- 
>ver,  should  comprise  only  one  unit  In  an 
5ver-all  planning  agency  specifically  estab- 
Ished  within  the  Federal  Government  to 
lerve  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  an 
idvisory  capacity  on  planning  and  policy 
natters  for  all  our  national  resources.  Mem- 
>ers  of  such  an  energy  resources  planning 
jroup  should  Include  rppresentatlves  from 
;he  Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned, 
"rom  the  industries,  and  outside  experts.  The 
>rganIzatlon  of  such  an  advisory  planning 
jroup  would  not  mean  the  abolishing  of  the 
Manning  functions  now  carried  on  by  exist- 
ng  agencies.  To  the  contrary,  planning  ex- 
sting  agencies  would  have  to  be  encouraged 
»nd  strengthened;  for  without  it  the  over-all 
)lannlng  group  would  be  left  without  back- 
ground, experience,  and  technical  assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  state- 
nent  that  It  is  now  time  to  take  a  larger 
'lew;  to  recognize  that  each  of  our  great 
latural  resources  of  energj'  affects  the  others. 
3ituminous  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  an- 
;hracite  coal,  and  water  power — in  descend- 
ng  order  of  relative  contribution  to  the  Na- 
;lon'8  energy  supply — these  are  the  energy 
'oundatlons  of  our  Industrial  civilization.  A 
Jollcy  for  any  one  of  these  resources  Is  bound 
»  affect  its  relative  position  with  respect  to 
ihe  others. 

It  Is  difficult  in  the  long  run,  therefore,  to 
snvlsage  a  national  coal  policy  or  a  national 
>etroleum  policy  or  a  national  water-power 
>ollcy  without  also  in  time  a  national  policy 
llrected  toward  all  these  energy  producers — 
;hat  Is,  a  national  energy  resources  policy. 
Such  a  broader  and  Integrated  policy  toward 
Jie  problems  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
ind  water  power  cannot  be  evolved  over- 
ilght,  for  each  of  those  problems  is  amaz- 
ngly  complex  and  in  combination  they  rep- 
'esent  more  than  a  simple  sum  of  problems. 
Despite  the  complexity  of  those  problems, 
n  the  national  Interest  we  shall  have  to  move 
n  the  direction  of  solutions.  It  is  well  to 
-emember  that  the  present  and  proposed 
regulatory  measures  which  we  have  discussed 
u-e  designed  to  promote  the  development  of 
Jie  energy  resources  Industries  along  lines 
Jiat  win  be  consistent  with  the  broad  na- 
tional Interest.  The  problems  of  conservation 
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which  dictate  these  measures  are  not  the 
result  of  passing  emergencies.  Rather,  they 
are  continuing  problenos,  and  If  they  cannot 
be  solved  by  the  regulatory  approach  then  we 
may  anticipate  with  some  confidence  that 
there  will  emerge  an  Insistent  and  eventiially 
irresistible  demand  for  public  ownership  and 
control. 

The  paramount  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  protect  the  general  welfare.  That 
way  lies  safety  and  a  progressive  evolution 
of  our  economy  and  of  our  political  Institu- 
tions. No  amount  of  confusing  legalistic  dis- 
cussion of  limitation  of  powers  can  obscure 
the  reality  of  the  choices  before  us.  To  pro- 
tect the  general  welfare  in  our  time—  in  an 
industralized    and    urban    economy — means, 
above  all  else,  to  build  and  maintain  in  good 
order    a    sound    economic    structure.    In    an 
industrial   civilization   the   energy   resources 
constitute  the  foundation  of  that  structure. 
'Hie    broadening    of    the    Federal    interest 
with  respect  to   these  energy  resources  has 
been  justified  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
need  for  their  conservation,  broadly  defined 
to    mean    their    wise    use.    But    it    must    be 
observed   that  the  need  for  conservation   is 
but  a  special  case.  The  general  case  is  that 
Government  Intervenes  with   control  meas- 
ures     when      the      economic      organization 
of  a  sejjment  of  the  economy  is  such  as  not 
to    yield    socially    desirable    results.    If    the 
economic  organization   Is  one  of  monopoly, 
"natural"   or   contrived.    Government   inter- 
venes to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
leges  of   monopoly;    e.g.,   rate   regulation   or 
yardstick  regulation   of   electric   utilities.   If 
the  economic  organization  is  such  that  com- 
petitive   conditions    and    practices    produce 
chror.ic    depression    In    the    Industry    and 
demoralizing  distress  among  those  dependent 
on    the    Industry,    then    Government    inter- 
venes to  seek  correction  of  those  conditions 
and      practices;      e  g.,      regulation      of     the 
bituminous   coal   Industry.   If   the  economic 
organization   is   such   as   to   result   in   grave 
waste  of  irreplaceable  and  distinctly  limited 
resources,  then  Government  may  and  should 
Intervene   to  protect   the  public   Interest  In 
conserving  the  supplies  of  those  resources; 
eg.,  the  case  for  the  determination  and  en- 
forcement of  minimum  Federal  standards  In 
the  production  and  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  backward  steps  will 
be  taken;  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  retreat 
from  the  social  and  economic  advances  made 
In  the  domain  of  the  energy  resources. 
Rather,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  press  on 
toward  the  objective  of  the  general  welfare. 
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Mrs.  Rosalynn  Carter,  the  First  Lady, 
was  present  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  was  privileged 
to  have  served  on  the  honorary  commit- 
tee for  this  birthday  tribute  to  Marian 
Anderson,  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  feehngs 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  tribute  to  this  ex- 
traordinary citizen  of  our  country  and 
wishing  her  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times    of    February    28,    1977,    entitled 
"Marian    Anderson    Honored    at    75    by 
Carnegie  Hall  Concert": 
RUrian   Anderson   Honored   at   75   by   Car- 
negie   Hall    Concert — Rosaly:.-n    Carter 
Leads   a   Host  cp  Ceiebrities   in   Tribute 
TO  THE  First  Black  Soloist  at  Metropoli- 
tan Opera 


MARIAN    ANDERSON    HONORED    AT 
75  BY  CARNEGIE  HALL  CONCERT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  greatest  living  artists  is 
Marian  Anderson,  the  distinguished  con- 
tralto, who  has  moved  millions  of  per- 
sons over  the  years  with  her  music  and 
who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many 
young  singers. 

On  Sunday,  March  27,  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  a  concert  was  held  in  celebration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  Marian  An- 
derson as  well  as  to  mark  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  an  organization  known  as 
Young  Audiences,  which  sponsors  pro- 
grams in  schools  of  music,  dance,  and 
theater. 


(By  AnnaQulndlen) 

Rosalynn  Carter,  the  first  lady  of  America, 
n.ade  her  first  official  visit  away  from  Wash- 
ington, to  honor  Marian  Anderson,  the  first 
lady  of  American  music,  at  a  gala  75th  birth- 
day concert  for  the  singer  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night. 

Mrs.  Carter  carried  with  her  a  Congres- 
sional resolution  lauding  the  contralto,  who 
two  decades  ago  became  the  first  black  soloist 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  her  "untiring 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  promotion  of 
the  arts  in  this  country"  during  a  "distin- 
guished and  Impressive  career"  spanning 
"more  than  half  a  century." 

Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Anderson  sat  s'de-by- 
slde  in  a  first-tier  box  during  the  commemo- 
rative concert  tributes  to  the  singer. 

The  evening  recalled  another  occasion  on 
which  Miss  Anderson  was  supported  by  a 
President's  wife.  That  was,  of  course,  In  1939, 
when  the  already  renowned  black  singer  was 
banned  from  Constitution  Hall  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  when  Eleanor  Roosevelt  resigned 
her  membership  in  the  organization  In  pro- 
test. 

Miss  Anderson  went  on  that  year  to  mes- 
merize 75.000  people  at  an  outdoor  concert  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  with  some  of  the  same 
songs  that  were  performed  in  her  honor  last 
night. 

RECErVES    SEVERAL    AWARDS 

Although  Miss  Anderson,  who  now  lives 
quietly  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  never  sang  a  note 
at  last  night's  concert,  her  career,  her  in- 
terests and  her  accomplishments  took  center 
stage  during  the  evening. 

She  was  given  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Prize,  recalling  her  tenure  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations,  by  Henry  Labouisse,  the 
executive  director  of  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  who  was  introduced  by  J. 
McClaln  Stewart,  the  president  of  Young 
Audiences,  one  of  Miss  Anderson's  favorite 
interests.  The  organization,  which  sponsors 
programs  In  classical  music,  dance  and  thea- 
ter In  public  schools,  was  designated  by  the 
singer  as  the  recipient  of  all  the  birthday 
concert  proceeds. 

Miss  Anderson  was  also  presented  with  the 
Handel  Medallion  by  Mayor  Beame  for  her 
cultural  contributions  to  the  city,  the  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

Tiie  songs  that  highlighted  last  night's 
program  represented  selections  from  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  that  began  in 
Philadelphia  and  has,  over  the  years,  In- 
spired countless  young  singers. 

One  of  those  singers,  Leontyne  Price,  ended 
the  program,  which  in  Its  blend  of  classical 
and  spiritual  selections,  emulated  Miss  An- 
derson's work,  by  singing  "Hes  Got  the 
Whole  World  in  His  Hands." 

Mignon  Dunn,  a  Metropolitan  Opera  per- 
former and  a  mezzo-soprano,  was  accom- 
panied   by   James   Levine,    the   Mets   music 
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director,  in  singing  an  aria 
Ballo  In  Maschera."  That 
which  Miss  Anderson  made 
Opera  debut  in  1955,  only  10 
Tormal  retirement. 

Dorothy  Maynor,  the 
soprano  whose  professions  i 
marked  by  many  of  the 
as  Anderson's  led  the  Harlen 
Arts  Heritage  Society  Chorui 
of  spirituals. 

The    program    also 
time,"  from  Oeorge  Gersh-. 
Bess,"    which    was   sung    by 
who  recently  played  Bess  in 
the    musical.    The    soprano 
sang   Dvorak's    "Songs   My 
Me,"  another  selection  that 
In  Miss  Anderson's  repertory, 
companled  by  Mr.  Levin. 
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other  performers  Included 
man  and  Walter  Trampler, 
a  violin  and  viola  duet,  Mozajt 
Major."  and  the  Dance 
whose    members    presented 
premier  of  "Adagictto   No. 
by  Mahler. 

Mrs.  Carter,  who  was 
after   the   concert,    gave 
birthday  wishes  to  Miss 
formed  her  of  the  Cong 
The  resolution  was  pa.s.sed  _ 
thorizes  the  Treasury  Depart 
a  gold  medal  in  Miss  Andersoi 
Guests  scheduled  to  appear 
Included   Mayor   and   Mrs.   I 
President  Percy  E.  Sutton  of 
Mrs.    Sutton:     Robert    Sarnof 
chairman  of  RCA,  and  his 
singer  Anna  Moffo;  Irving 
cellor  of  New  York  City's  ___ 
Chapln,  the  general  manager 
politan  Opera,  and  Sir  Ri 
Chapln's    predecessor    and     . 
brought  Miss  Anderson  to  the 

Miss  Anderson's  husband, 
was  to  Join  the  First  Lady 
in    the    first-tier    box.    where 
remain  most  of  the  evening. 
Anderson's  poor  health,  her 
that  she  would  be  able  to  take 
acknowledge   the   honors.   But 
bers   said    she   Insisted    on   go 
after   the   performance   to 
who  had  appeared. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,     . 
to  again  Include  in  the  Recoj  d 
correspondence   between   m,' 
the  gentleman  from  Georgi^ 
Kenneth  Gulp  Davis 
important  public  issue  of  the 
role  of  the  Congress  and  o 
utive. 

Washingtoi 
Februa 
Hon.  Elliott  H.  LEvrrAs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Elliott  :     Professor 
Davis  has  been  a  friend  and 
20  years.  His  assistance  to  the 
on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Government  Operations  has 


am  pleased 
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Professor  Davis'  knowledge  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  administrative  law  are 
well  known.  For  that  reason  and  because  the 
issues  discussed  in  his  letter  of  November  24, 
1976,  to  you  are  of  great  public  importance, 
I  placed  Professor  Davis'  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Before  doing  so,  I  called 
and  asked  If  you  had  any  objection  to  the 
publication  of  the  letter.  You  advised  me 
that  you  did  not  have  any  objection  and 
asked  if  I  would  place  a  response  from  you 
to  Professor  Davis  in  the  Record  as  well. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  pleased  to  again  In- 
sert  Professor   Davis'   letter   In   the   Record 
together  with  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Over- 
sight and  Investigations. 

NovzMBEE  24, 1076. 
Hon.  Elliott  H.  Levftas, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  LEvriAs:  Thank  you 
for  your  cordial  letter.  I  share  your  wish  that 
we  could  have  had  opportunity  for  pursuing 
our  discussion.  If  we  had  time,  we  could 
probably  think  together  Instead  of  asserting 
opposing  conclusions. 

You  strongly  assert  in  your  letter  that 
Congress  "is  the  law-making  body  of  our 
government."  Of  course  it  is.  But  our  govern- 
ment could  not  operate  if  Congress  were  the 
only  lawmaker.  Most  of  the  law  that  lawyers 
apply  in  their  law  offices  Is  made  by  courts; 
main  policies  are  made  by  legislative  bodies; 
state  and  federal  administrative  agencies 
make  a  sizable  share  of  our  law. 

In  our  brief  oral  exchange  you  denied  my 
proposition  that  courts  make  most  of  our 
law.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  before  the 
Federal  Appellate  Judges  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  Judicial  lawmaking.  The  heart  of 
my  presentation  was  my  formulation  of  five 
limits  on  Judicial  lawmaking.  The  48  Judges 
of  federal  courts  of  appeals  assumed  that 
Judges  make  law. 

At  the  meeting  where  you  and  I  had  our 
few  minutes  together,  I  delivered  the  key- 
note address,  in  which  I  built  on  the  foun- 
dation that  nearly  all  administrative  law  is 
common  law,  that  is,  law  made  by  courts  In 
absence  of  controlling  constitutional  or  stat- 
utory provision.  The  300  lawyers,  about  two- 
thirds  government  lawyers,  already  knew 
that  nearly  all  administrative  law  Is  Judge- 
made  law. 

A  few  months  ago  a  book  of  mine  was  pub- 
lished entitled  Administrative  Law  of  the 
Seventies,  Its  750  pages  are  devoted  entirely 
to  law  changes  since  1970.  About  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  law  changes  have  come  from 
the  courts.  You  might  look  at  the  book  and 
see. 

As  to  the  substantive  law  that  is  created  by 
agencies,  you  might  compare  Its  quantity  to 
the  quantity  law  created  by  Congress,  The 
United  States  Code  contains  all  statutes  en- 
acted since  1789  that  are  still  in  effect;  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  covers  only 
three  or  four  decades.  Which  is  larger — the 
United  States  Code,  or  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations?  Do  you  think  that  the  Code  of 
Federal  RegtUations  does  not  contain  law? 

V/hy  does  not  Congress  make  the  law  em- 
bodied In  the  Code  of  Federal  Regvilatlons? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  mighty  clear.  Don't 
you? 

I  asked  you,  in  our  brief  encounter,  whether 
you  see  any  more  reason  for  congressional 
veto  of  administration  legislation  than  for 
congressional  veto  of  Judicial  legislation.  I 
hope  you  will  answer  that  question.  Your 
denial  that  we  have  Judicial  legUlation  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer,  because  that 
answer  is  contrary  to  the  clear  facts  that  are 
known  to  all  Judges  and  to  all  lawyers. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  politicians, 
who  perform  the  indispensable  function  of 
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translating  democratic  desires  Into  statutory 
law.  Politicians  have  a  special  kind  of  skill, 
which  a  democratic  government  has  to  rely 
upon.  But  I  also  have  respect  for  profes- 
sional and  scientific  people,  who  have  an  al- 
together different  kind  of  skill,  which  is  also 
Indispensable.  Successful  government  re- 
quires both  kinds  of  skills.  Those  who  have 
the  one  kind  must  be  careful  not  to  encroach 
improperly  on  the  province  of  those  who 
have  the  other  kind.  Keeping  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  is  both  difficult  and  essential. 
A  democratic  government  is  not  one  in 
which  all  law  is  made  by  a  legislative  body. 
Our  democratic  government  is  one  in  which 
most  of  the  main  outlines  are  made  by  the 
legislative  body,  but  some  of  the  main  out- 
lines and  nearly  all  of  the  details  are  made 
by  Judges  and  by  administrators. 

As  a  Congressman,  you  surely  know  that 
the  reason  that  Congress  does  not  make  all 
our  federal  law  is  that  it  can't.  It  lacks  the 
capacity  to  do  so,  as  I  assume  you  are  aware. 
You  probably  also  know  that  the  lack  of 
capacity  does  not  go  merely  to  the  great 
volume  of  detail  that  Congress  cannot 
handle,  but  it  also  goes  to  the  necessary 
dlvUion  of  functions  between  politicians  and 
professional  or  scientific  personnel. 

No  one  who  believes  In  democratic  govern- 
ment and  who  knows  American  government 
doubts  that  politicians  in  Congress  should 
ordinarily  determine  the  main  legislative 
policies.  Yet  the  reality  tends  to  be,  un- 
fortunately, that  even  that  much  Is  too  much 
for  Congress.  Even  such  a  large  question  as 
the  question  during  the  Nixon  administration 
of  whether  and  when  we  should  have  price 
and  wage  controls  was  too  much  for  Congress 
to  handle:  Congress  was  simply  helpless  in 
the  face  of  the  problem.  That  Is  why  it  dele- 
gated the  whole  question  of  whether  and 
when  to  the  President,  empowering  the 
President  In  turn  to  create  an  agency  to 
answer  even  the  major  questions,  as  well  as 
the  detail. 

Some  questions  are  better  handled  by  pro- 
fessional people  than  by  politicians.  That  is 
a  main  reason  why  Congress  does  not  make 
all  our  federal  law.  And  that  reason  Is  a  very 
good  reason.  It  is  such  a  good  reason  that 
our  government  has  always  operated  on  the 
basis  of  it.  It  is  such  a  good  reason  that  every 
democratic  government  In  world  history  has 
always  operated  on  the  basis  of  it. 

Congressmen  are  specialists  in  sensing 
democratic  desires  and  transforming  them 
into  legislation,  I  have  a  high  appreciation 
for  the  accomplishments  of  Congressmen.  But 
I  would  not  choose  a  Congressman  as  such  if 
I  needed  a  surgical  operation.  Neither  would 
I  choose  a  Congre8.^man — or  all  of  Congress — 
to  decide  disputed  questions  of  fact  about 
whether  X  should  be  ordered  to  pay  damages 
to  Y.  For  the  operation,  I  want  a  surgeon; 
for  the  damages  case,  I  want  a  Judge.  For 
other  problems  I  want  qualified  professional 
people,  not  elected  representatives.  And  the 
plain  fact  is  that  our  governmental  system, 
largely  created  by  Congress,  does  commit 
professional  problems  to  professional  people 
When  the  government  has  a  question  of 
nuclear  physics,  it  does  not  turn  the  ques- 
tion over  to  architects  or  lawyers — or  to 
elected  representatives. 

A  growing  proportion  of  problems  that  gov- 
ernment must  handle  are  even  less  appro- 
priate for  politicians  than  questions  of  nu- 
clear physics.  Many  such  problems  about  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking  are  so  complex  that 
one  of  the  nation's  most  talented  Judges  has 
recently  complained  in  an  especially  astute 
article  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
Review  that  Judges  are  deeply  troubled  by 
having  to  determine  whether  the  adminis- 
trative action  is  arbitrary  or  capricious,  with- 
out having  scientific  advisers  attached  to  the 
courts.  But  Judges  are  struggling  with  such 
problems,  doing  the  best  they  can,  and  in 
general  I  think  what  the  Judges  are  doing 
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about  such  problems  is  pretty  good.  An  In- 
spiring example,  in  my  opinion,  Is  Ethyl 
Corp.  V.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
641  F.2d  1  (CADC  1976).  Just  published;  the 
opinions  fill  118  pages. 

I  think  it  would  be  legitimate  for  Congress 
through  legislation  to  enact  in  general  terms 
that  the  result  of  the  Ethyl  decision  should 
be  the  opposite  In  the  future,  but  I  think  it 
would  b&  exceeding  bad  government,  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  for  Congress  to  change 
either  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  EPA  or 
the  decision  of  the  court.  The  Constitution 
explicitly  forbids  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  of 
attainder,  and  the  principle  behind  that  pro- 
hibition has  a  rather  broad  application. 

When  the  factual  component  of  complex 
;  rulemaking  has  been  worked  over  by  appro- 
I  priate  professional  people  within  an  agency, 
and  when  findings  have  been  made  on  the 
\  basis  of  a  record  that  includes  the  results  of 
the  procedure  of  notice  and  written  com- 
ments, I  think  it  woidd  be  atrocious  govern- 
ment if  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  political 
pressures,  were  to  change  the  findings.  And 
it  would  be  even  worse  government,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  part  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

As  we  move  toward  the  end  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  as  the  tasks  undertaken 
by  go\'ernment  become  more  and  more  dlfB- 
cult  to  handle,  because  of  both  their  quan- 
tity their  complexity,  democratic  govern- 
ment will  require  a  continued  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  democratic  or  political  ele- 
ment and  the  professional  or  scientific  ele- 
ment. We  are  fortunate  that  these  two  main 
elements  are  in  pretty  good  balance.  Whether 
we  can  keep  them  in  balance  Is  an  open 
question.  If  we  fall,  our  government  may 
move  In  the  direction  the  government  of 
India  Is  now  moving. 

I  think  we  may  fall.  One  rather  sure  way 
to  fall  Is  by  allowing  a  portion  of  Congress 
to  decide  questions  that  should  be  answered 
on  the  basis  of  an  orderly  record  by  profes- 
sional and  scientific  personnel,  with  limited 
review  by  courts. 

Your  measure.  In  my  opinion,  is  especially 
dangerous  because  It  so  clearly  upsets  the 
vital  balance  between  the  democratic  or  po- 
litical element  and  the  professional  or  sci- 
entific element. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Congress  should 
have  no  control  over  administrative  rule- 
making. Congress  can  always  legislate  overall 
policies,  whether  or  not  it  has  to  override  a 
specialist  agency.  Congre'ss  also  holds  the 
purse  strings.  Appropriations  committees 
know  how  to  influence  administrators  with 
respect  to  their  general  policy  directions,  and 
agencies  usually  know  how  to  protect  their 
professional  or  scientific  Judgments  from 
the  wrong  kind  of  Interference  by  appropria- 
tions committees  or  other  committees  of 
Congress.  The  balance  is  tilted  one  way  or 
the  other  at  times  on  limited  subjects,  but 
on  the  whole  a  rather  good  balance  has  \isu- 
ally  prevailed. 

Admlnlsfative  rules  often  have  a  factual 
Ingredient,  to  which  a  policy  Jxidgment  is 
added.  To  maintain  a  workable  balance.  Con- 
gress should  seldom  Interfere  with  the  fact- 
ual Ingredient,  but  It  may  properly  substi- 
tute its  views  as  to  what  the  policy  Judg- 
ment should  be.  If  your  bill  were  limited 
to  the  policy  Judgment,  and  if  it  did  not 
allow  a  part  of  Congress  to  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution provides  the  whole  Congress  should 
do,  I  would  not  oppose. 

I  object  to  establishing  a  system  under 
which  (1)  findings  made  by  professional  or 
scientific  people  may  be  set  aside  on  the 
basis  of  political  pressures,  and  (2)  a  part 
of  Congress  may  make  policy  without  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  process  for  enact- 
ment of  a  statute. 

I  understand  the  reasons  In  favor  of  the 
bill  you  are  sponsoring,  and  I  think  those 
reasons  are  sound  as  they  might  be  applied 
to  some  administrative  rules.  But  my  opln- 
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ion  is  that  those  reasons  are  clearly  unsound 
with  respect  to  rules  that  are  based  on  com- 
plex findings  of  fact  that  are  made  on  an 
administrative  record,  where  the  findings 
have  been  worked  over  by  appropriate  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  people  and  where  the 
findings  are  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Administrative  rulemaking  has  become  a 
mainstay  of  the  American  government.  May- 
be we  have  five  times  as  much  today  as  we 
had  five  years  ago.  Maybe  we  will  have  five 
times  as  much  five  years  from  now  as  we 
have  today.  No  one  knows  any  governmental 
device  that  might  work  better  than  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  for  putting  together 
the  complexities  of  today's  governmental 
tasks  with  the  democratic  principle.  Con- 
gress must  and  does  delegate  Its  legislative 
power,  because  Congress  knows  of  no  other 
way  to  get  the  governmental  tasks  performed 
The  system  based  on  delegation  of  the  power 
of  administrative  rulemaking  Is  working  rea- 
sonably well,  and  we  are  gradually  develop- 
ing new  ideas  for  making  It  work  better. 

The  idea  that  a  part  of  Congress,  on  the 
basis  of  political  pressures,  should  set  aside 
professional  findings  of  fact  based  on  a  rule- 
making record  seems  to  me  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  American  System  of  government,  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  that  have  come  to 
my  attention  during  my  lifetime.  It  seems  to 
me  especially  dangerous  because  many  in 
Congress  may  vote  for  it  In  order  to  gain 
advantage  for  themselves.  Repealing  it  U'lU 
be  difficult  for  the  same  reason,  even  If  the 
damage  it  does  is  devastating. 

Although  1  realize  that  you  probably  have 
the  votes,  I  have  not  given  up  hope.  Those 
who  agree  with  me  still  have  a  good  many 
lines  of  defense — enough  Congressmen  may 
perceive  the  need  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  politicians  end  profession- 
als, the  new  President  may  veto  and  induce 
the  country  to  understand  the  dangers  to  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  courts 
may  quickly  and  firmly  hold  the  measure 
unconstitutional  (as  I  fully  expect),  and 
even  if  the  measure  becomes  law  a  later  Con- 
gress may  realize  the  damaging  effects  and 
quickly  repeal  it. 

Because  you  are  acting  in  good  faith,  I 
hope  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  need  for  maintaining  tlie  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  political  element  and  the 
professional  element  in  American  govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Culp  Davis. 

""^  Washington,  D.C. 

February  17,  1977. 
Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis, 
School  of  Law,  University  of  San  Diego,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Dear  Professor  Davis:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  to  me  dated  November  24,  1976. 
which  made  its  way  into  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  8,  page  3902,  by  my  col- 
league. Rep.  John  Moss,  throuoh  the  efforts, 
I  am  told,  of  Congress  Watch,  a  lobby  group, 
that  came  into  possession  of  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  there  Is  nothing  more 
useless  than  bogging  down  in  a  mire  of  aca- 
demic semantics  about  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  In  this  case  you  take  the  word  "law" 
and  use  It  In  a  dual  sense,  meaning  both 
legislation  and  Judicial  decisions.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  sophistry  to  use  a  word  two  ways 
(like  the  Communists  use  "democratic")  to 
mean  two  difl'erent  things.  In  my  discussion 
with  you  I  referred  to  lawmaking  as  the  leg- 
islative function.  Judges  make  law,  as  any 
law  student  knows  only  In  an  analogous 
sense  of  rendering  decisions  In  cases  and 
writing  opinions  about  them.  That  is  not 
legislating. 

1.  The  assertions  you  make  on  the  first 
page  of  your  letter — that  Ls,  in  the  first  seven 
paragraphs — pose  Interesting  Jurisprudential 
questions  which  students  and  professors  en- 
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Joy  working  over.  You  and  I.  of  course,  agree 
that  Congress  Is  the  ultimate  federal  law- 
maker under  the  express  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. My  experience,  after  many  years  as 
a  practicing  attorney.  Is  that  the  "law"  law- 
yers use  In  their  law  offices  consists  In  the 
main  of  statutes  and  administrative  regula- 
tions; of  course,  as  you  suggest,  often  these 
have  been  Interpreted  In  turn  by  the  courts, 
and  it  Is  in  this  sense  that  lawyers  do  use 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  arguing  cases. 
But  these  court  decLsions  are  law  only  if  one 
follows  the  Jurisprudential  view  that  law 
should  be  defined  as  a  prophecy  of  what  a 
court  will  do  with  a  specific  dispute,  Coxirt 
decisions  are  of  a  totally  different  genre  than 
legislation,  but  if  you  want  to  call  them 
"laws",  go  ahead.  Please  don't  use  that  mer- 
ger of  word  and  meaning  to  obfuscate  the 
Important  debate  as  to  whether  the  elected 
legislators  should  exercise  a  veto  over  the 
delegated  rulemaking  to  unelccted  adminis- 
trators. 

Given  a  court  decision  in  a  factual  situa- 
tion, that  decision  is  "law",  In  the  sense  you 
use  the  word.  If  a  lawyer  can  predict  with 
some  certainty  that  It  will  be  followed  In  a 
later,  similar  factual  situation.  One  prob- 
lem with  that  view.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  how  Is 
a  Judge,  operating  within  the  adversary  sys- 
tem with  conflicting  views  of  the  law  pre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  predict  his  own  deci- 
sion? 

One  other  problem  presents  itself  when 
you  call  administrative  law  "common  law." 
You  and  I  are  fully  aware  that  a  Judicial 
decision  about,  say,  the  CAB  has  little  or  no 
direct  relevance  to,  say.  the  FCC.  Thus  ad- 
ministrative law  is  not  true  common  law  as 
it  was  historically  known  in  the  Anglo- 
American  legal  system.  I  think  you  11  agree 
with  these  views,  simply  because  you  have 
often  written  about  the  inconsistent  Judicial 
decisions  in  administrative  law.  Your  well- 
known  Treaties  Is  ample  testimony  to  that. 
Law,  in  short,  as  you  define  It.  has  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

As  to  the  question  about  whether  courts 
make  most  of  our  law.  I  know  of  no  one — 
and  I  do  not  think  that  you  do  either — who 
has  quantified  the  amounts  of  law  made 
by  the  various  organs  of  government.  In 
fact.  It  Is  likely  that  most  "law  "  as  you  de- 
fine It,  Is  made  by  petty  officials  and  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  usually  construing  or 
applying  administrative  regulations  .  .  ,  not 
by  Judges  and  certainly  not  by  appellate 
Judges, 

Your  disagreement  with  me  is  in  essence 
merely  a  problem  of  elementary  semantics; 
but  it  has  also  overtones  of  considerable  Jur- 
isprudential interest.  I  shall  try  to  explain 
the  difference. 

Of  course,  courts  make  law  in  the  sense 
that  they  settle  disputes  between  litigants; 
In  so  doing,  no  doubt  in  many  cases — how 
many,  I  know  not,  except  that  I  recall  that 
Cardozo  once  said  that  most  of  the  cases 
that  came  to  his  attention  were  cut-and- 
dried  admitting  of  only  one  result — that  Job 
is  a  creative  one.  But,  and  this  Is  important, 
tills  is  lawmaking  only  for  the  litigants  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  court.  It  is,  as  you  know, 
the  way  in  which  the  common  law  was  de- 
veloped historically.  The  Jurisprudential 
question  runs  to  whether  a  court  has  the 
authority  under  our  constitutional  system  to 
issue,  rather  than  specific  norms  for  the  liti- 
gants before  the  court,  general  norms  wliich 
purport  to  bind  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, I  think  that  you,  as  a  legal  scholar,  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  Jurisprudential  ques- 
tion is  unsettled  in  the  sense  that  you  or 
no  one  else  can  say  that  anyone  not  party 
to  the  lawsuit  is  bound  by  a  given  decision, 
(A  possible  qualification  must  be  entered 
here  for  class  actions,)  Certainly,  no  one  not 
a  party  to  litigation  can  be  held  in  con- 
tempt for  not  obeying  a  Judicial  decree.  As 
said  before,  the  most  that  a  lawyer  can  do 
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power  Is  that  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
■way  that  statutes  are  administered.  In  this 
connection,  you  might  refer  once  again  to 
the  review  wTltten  of  your  Treatise  by  the 
practicing  Washington  lawyer.  Howard  West- 
wood,  in  the  Minnesota  Law  Review  in  1959. 
Your  views  have  not  sufficiently  taken  Into 
consideration   what  Mr.   Westwood   has  had 
to  say  about  the  nature  of  administrative  law 
as  lawyers  see  It;  nor,  indeed,  have  you  taken 
into  consideration  what  the  highly  respected 
federal  Judge  Charles  Wyzanskl  said  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  in  1944 :  "Today  lawyers 
devote  little  of  their  time  to  considering  how 
far  the  courts  will  allow  executives  or  leg- 
islators to  regulate  their  clients.  They  are 
concerned  not  with  what  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch  theoretically  can  do  with- 
out being  reversed  by  a  court,  but  with  what 
it  actually  should  do  if  it  is  to  be  affirmed 
by    public    opinion.    Thus,    like    those    who 
themselves   wield   administrative    authority, 
the  lawyers  who  appear  before  administra- 
tive agencies  are  most  concerned  not  with 
judicial  cases  but  with  the  technical  norms 
of  the  subject  and  the  general  norms  of  the 
society,  that  Is,  both  with   the  history  and 
grammar  of  the  particular  topic  and  with  the 
underlying  creed  of  our  society.  .  .'  ."  You 
are,  of  course,  entitled  to  your  opinion;  un- 
der the  First  Amendment,  everyone  is  en- 
titled   to    state    his    views,    but    while    the 
Amendment  protects  speech  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  speech  be  accurate.  From  the 
standjMJlnt,   therefore,  of  a  practitioner  and 
also  of  a  federal  judge,  your  views  run  con- 
trary to  what  practicing  lawyers  and  others 
consider  to  be  the  nature  of  administrative 
law.  In  short,  I  believe  you  are  wrong. 

3.  I  appreciate  your  kind  words  about  hav- 
ing respect  for  politicians.  After  having  spent 
many  years  in  a  law  practice,  as  well  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Oeorgia  legislature  and  now 
a  Member  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  am  cognizant  of  the  problems  to 
which  you  allude  from  both  ends  of  the  pipe- 
line. I  have  seen  them  as  a  practicing  law- 
yer and  I  now  deal  with  them  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

You  make  a  classic  erroneous  dichotomy 
when  you  juxtapose  the  skills  of  politicians 
with  those  of  "professional  and  scientific 
people."  Surely  you  are  not  suggesting  that 
civil  servants  in  any  agency  of  the  public 
administration  are  not  subject  to  pressures 
and  Influences  rather  similar  to  those  with 
which  Members  of  Congress  must  deal  rou- 
tinely. Do  you  really  think  administrative 
sigencies  are  not  lobbied?  Of  course  they  are. 
Administrative  rules  promulgated  after  no- 
tice and  comment  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from 
statutes;  both  are  products  of  often  Intense 
bargaining.  The  article  by  Dr.  Bernard  L. 
Diamond,  entitled  "The  Fallacy  of  the  Im- 
partial Expert,"  that  appeared  m  the  Spring 
1959  issue  of  the  Archives  of  Psychodynamlcs, 
is  merely  one  example  in  the  literature  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  whether  there  can 
be  "professional  and  scientific"  decisions, 
absent  an  element  of  politics. 

When  I  use  the  word  "politics"  I  do  not 
employ  it  In  an  invidious  sense;  rather,  I  use 
it  as  did  Professor  Marver  Bernstein  In  1961 
in  an  article  In  Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems. You  may  recall  what  he  said  in  that 
article,  but  permit  me  to  quote  a  brief  por- 
tion of  it.  "The  fraternity  of  political  scien- 
tists and  public  administration  experts  has 
increasingly  accepted  the  finding  that  regu- 
lation is  a  political  process.  'Politics'  is  now 
rightly  viewed  not  only  as  unavoidable,  but 
as  essential  to  the  formulation  of  policies 
that  bear  some  rational  relations  to  economic 
and  technological  conditions.  As  one  schol- 
arly study  concludes:  The  mentality  which 
disdains  'politics'  and  strives  for  a  neutral 
and  technical  perfection  rejects  the  very 
solvents  that  would  reduce  the  obstructions." 
By  agreeing  with  Dr.  Diamond  and  Pro- 
fessor Bernstein,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
anything  improper  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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are  employed  In  the  executive  branch.  What 
I  am  suggesting  is  something  on  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree — that  "politics"  per- 
meates all  activity  and  it  la  Idle,  perhaps 
even  mischievous,  to  attempt  to  make  your 
dichotomy  between  decisions  of  politicians 
and  decisions  of  experts.  In  my  judgment,  It 
would  astonish  the  great  bulk  of  thoughtful 
students  of  our  public  administration  and  of 
administrative  law  to  believe  that  you  hon- 
estly think  such  a  differentiation  can  be 
made.  Surely  we  have  learned  enough  since 
Landis  wrote  his  book.  The  Administrative 
Process,  In  the  1930'8,  to  realize  that  the 
fervor  with  which  the  administrative  agency 
was  created  and  greeted  during  that  time 
has  greatly  diminished  and  even  disappeared. 
Surely  we  realize,  as  Judge  Wright  said  In 
Moss  v.  CA£.  m  1970,  that  at  times  the 
Independent  regulatory  commission  Is  sub- 
servient to  the  very  Industry  which  it  was 
established  to  regulate.  I  am  confident  that 
you  agree  with  me  on  this,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  only  tenable  Intellectual  posi- 
tion one  can  take  on  the  question  you  raise. 

Our  system  of  government  Is  not  yet  a 
technocracy,  as  you  seem  to  suggest  that  It 
should  be.  We  do  not  yet  have  complete  gov- 
ernment by  expert.  Nor  do  I  think  we  should 
have,  as  apparently  you  do.  You  call  the 
Ethyl  Corporation  case  "an  inspiring  exam- 
ple" of  administrative  law;  but  to  me  the 
most  that  that  case  suggests  is  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  doesn't  know  much  about 
petroleum  nor  about  the  lead  content  in  gaso- 
line, and  accordingly  deferred  to  the  pur- 
ported position  of  the  administrative  agency. 
I  would  not  call  that  inspiring.  If  you  be- 
lieve, as  you  repeatedly  assert  that  you  do, 
in  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of  judge-made 
law,  then  I  would  suggest  that  you  bend  your 
talents  to  trying  to  improve  the  system  of 
judge-made  law  rather  than  extolling  a  con- 
fession of  judicial  Incompetence. 

4  As  I  have  indicated  previously,  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  that  Congress  cannot  change 
the  result  in  the  Ethyl  Corporation  case 
should  it  decide  to  do  so.  It  clearly  can.  There 
are  too  many  examples  now  In  the  statute 
books  of  where  Congress  has  changed  the 
results  of  statutory  interpretations  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  by  courts  for  your 
position  on  the  constitutionality  of  possible 
congressional  action  to  be  valid.  I  find,  fur- 
thermore, your  statement  about  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder completely  incomprehensible.  Surely 
you.  as  a  professor  of  law  of  some  renown, 
know  the  history  of  bills  of  attainder  as 
well  as  the  judicial  application  of  the  con- 
stitutional principle  against  such  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  you  are,  In  short,  completely 
wrong  on  your  assertion  about  bills  of  at- 
tainder. Furthermore.  I  think  that  while  you 
are  entitled  to  your  belief  that  it  would  be 
bad  government  for  Congress  to  "overrule" 
the  Ethyl  decision,  again  that  is  merely  your 
opinion;  and  surely  you  must  realize  that 
there  are  numerous  lawyers  In  and  out  of 
Congress  as  well  as  students  of  government 
generally  who  think  the  contrary.  But  the 
basic  question  is,  If  Congress  believes  that 
the  result  in  the  Ethyl  case  Is  wrong,  then 
Congress,  as  the  ultimate  legislative  power 
under  our  Constitution,  certainly  ought  to  be 
able  to  change  the  result. 

5.  Your  views  upon  the  validity  of  the  so- 
called  congressional  veto  are,  of  course,  of 
Interest.  If  you  read  Justice  White's  concur- 
ring opinion  In  the  case  of  Buckley  v.  Valeo, 
decided  last  year  by  the  Supreme  Court,  you 
will  learn  that  Justice  White  entertains  no 
such  doubts  as  you  do  about  the  validity  of 
the  "one-House  veto."  There  are  other  law- 
yers on  the  bench  as  well  as  in  private  prac- 
tice and  in  the  law  schools  who  agree  with 
Justice  White.  Your  position  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  congressional  veto  is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  because  I  am  sure  you  realize 
that  you  cannot  cite  one  case  in  any  court 
that  buttresses  your  position.  Moreover,  I  am 
sure  you  know  the  Sibbach  case  of  the  1940's 
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In  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  type 
of  congressional  veto  with  respect  to  federal 
rules  of  procedure. 

I  believe  the  Courts  will  ultimately  uphold 
the  validity  of  a  "one-House"  veto  by  Con- 
gress of  administrative  rules  adopted  pur- 
suant to  delegated  authority.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  provided  for  this  power  over  the 
last  50  years  (on  over  120  different  occasions) 
and  has  frequently  exercised  a  one -House 
veto.  But  I  may  be  wrong.  The  Supreme 
Court  will  finally  resolve  this  Issue.  It  won't 
be  decided  by  Congress  or  even  by  law  pro- 
fessors. 

There  are  additional  doctrinal  considera- 
tions which  you  should  consider.  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  18  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  Congress  does  have  power  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  Into 
execution  the  powers  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  any  department  or  officer  of  the 
government.  In  this  connection,  the  article 
by  Professor  William  Van  Alstyne,  appearing 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Law  Jour- 
nal, concerning  what  he  calls  the  "hori- 
zontal effect"  of  that  clause  is  of  Interest. 
Dr.  LouLs  Fishers  book,  Presidential  Spend- 
ing Power,  particularly  chapter  4  thereof,  Is 
also  instructive  concerning  the  widespread 
practice  of  what  Is  In  fact  a  congressional 
committee  veto  (and.  of  course,  approval) 
of  reprogrammlng  of  appropriated  funds, 
decisions  made  by  executive  officers.  You  are 
probably  aware  of  the  recent  Pressler  case 
decided  by  a  three-judge  court  In  Washing- 
ton which  Indicates  that  the  clau.se  does 
have  the  operative  effect  that  Protessor  Van 
Alstyne  suggests  It  has.  And  you  cannot  be 
unaware  of  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals la  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Clark  v. 
Valeo  last  month,  in  which  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals sitting  en  banc  sent  Clark's  challenge 
of  the  one-House  veto  back  to  the  District 
Court  with  orders  to  dismiss  it.  Finally,  you 
should  know  that  Congress  can  and  does 
condition  its  delegations  of  power,  subject 
only  to  the  doctrine  of  "unconstitutional 
conditions ' — which  Is  not  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  legislative  veto. 

■your  views  are  of  course  entitled  to  some 
attention  and  respect;  but  that  docs  not 
make  them  the  "laws"  or  even  correct.  In  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  views  of  some  re- 
spected scholars  of  the  governmental  proc- 
ess, you  are  wrong  on  the  question  of  whether 
the   congressional    veto   is   unconstitutional. 

I  do  agree  with  your  implication  that  of 
course  the  Congress  must  have  some  means 
to  deal  expeditiously  with  systematic  review 
of  administrative  rulemaking.  However,  sure- 
ly you  realize  that  a  number  of  states  do  have 
a  system  whereby  all  administrative  rules  are 
subject  to  legislative  veto;  to  my  knowledge. 
It  has  not  posed  an  insuperable  or  even  undue 
burden  on  the  operations  of  these  state  gov- 
ernments. Nor  do  I  think  that  my  bill  would 
pose  any  such  burden  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  have  learned  enough  about  the 
administrative  process  to  realize  that  an  ad- 
ditional few  davs'  delay  In  promulgating  the 
usual  administrative  rule  Is  not  going  to  be 
any  burden;  the  rulemaking  process,  as 
doubtless  you  are  already  aware.  Is  Itself  al- 
ready greatly  delayed.  Some  rules  take  lit- 
erally years  to  become  final  in  the  agencies. 
For  anyone  to  suggest  that  a  few  days'  or 
weeks'  scrutiny  by  Congress  will  unduly  Im- 
pede the  operations  of  government  Is  to 
speak  In  fantasy. 

In  conclusion,  as  I  Indicated  above,  I  think 
you  are  Incorrect  In  the  exoectatlon  that  the 
courts  will  "quickly  and  firmly"  hold  my  bill 
unconstitutional;  and  I  think  you  are  com- 
pletelv  wron^  In  believing  that  there  will  be 
damaKlng  effects  fiowing  from  enactment  of 
the  bill.  I  think  there  will  be  much  benefit 
to  the  long-suffering  public. 

In  this  connection  I  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  President  Carter  Is  now  ask- 
ing for  reorganization  powers — which  surely 
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In  substance  must  be  as  important  as  any 
administrative  rule — subject  to  a  one-House 
veto;  the  Attorney  General  has  said  it  is  his 
oplixlon  that  this  type  of  action  is  fully  con- 
stitutional. I  am  sure  you  remember  that 
Presidents,  beginning  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  ending  with  Richard  Nixon,  had  such 
reorganization  powers,  and  the  system  worked 
very  well. 

I^t  me  repeat,  finally,  that  your  final  state- 
ment about  "the  delicate  balance  between 
the  political  element  and  the  professional 
element"  misconceives  the  entire  nature  of 
American  government  and  the  way  In  which 
decisions  are  made  In  all  of  the  branches. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  you,  of  course, 
have  a  full  First  Amendment  right  to  your 
opinion;  the  fact  that  you  are — or  I  believe 
you  are — Inaccurate  does  not  mean  that  you 
are  violating  the  Constitution. 

I  have  found  our  interchange  of  corre- 
spondence to  be  interesting  and  stimulating. 
I  don't  know  whether  further  correspondence 
on  the  Issue  would  merely  generate  more 
heat  than  light.  In  any  event,  I  am  more 
Interested  in  getting  on  with  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problem  than  talking  It  to 
death. 

I  trust  that  this  answers  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elliott  T.  Levitas, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wart  to  pay  tribute  to  President  Carter 
for  moving  toward  eliminating  the  perk- 
barreling  in  the  school  iinpact  aid  pro- 
gram. Since  each  of  hLs  five  predecessors, 
reprecenting  both  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican Parties,  have  tried  to  achieve 
the  same  objective  without  succc3.s,  I  am 
not  optLmistic  for  his  success,  but  I  hope 
he  will  be  Etubbornly  determined  and 
persistent  in  h\2  effort.  After  all,  he  may 
succeed  and  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective  would  compare  in  importance 
with  most  reorganization  efforts  he  may 
offer. 

The  Federal  impact  aid  program  was 
initr'ated  during  the  early  1950's  to  help 
local  school  districts  that  were  flooded 
with  students  from  military  and  govern- 
ment families  who  lived  on  Governnent 
property  but  did  not  contribute  to  the 
local  tax  effort.  It  did  not  originate  as  an 
educational  program,  but  rather  as  a 
form  of  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  school  distiicts  for  public  school  stu- 
dents whose  parents  lived  on  Federal 
property. 

However,  the  program  was  expanded 
to  include  children  of  parents  who  work, 
but  do  not  live,  on  Federal  property. 
Thus,  certain  school  districts,  such  as 
those  in  suburban  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  high  concentration  of  Federal 
workers  living  on  private  property  are 
compensated  through  this  program,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  families  are  paying  lo- 
cal  taxes. 

Other  expansions  have  been  made  in 
the  program.  The  secret  of  success  for 
any  porkbarrel  project  is  to  make  sure 
that  enough  people  get  to  share  in  Its 
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wealth.  The  Federal  impact  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  is  a  perfect  example  of 
this  timetorn  strategy.  School  districts 
in  more  than  300  congressional  districts 
in  every  State  receive  funds  from  this 
source. 

The  large  number  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts receiving  school  ftmding  from  this 
program  can  be  misleading.  The  fvmds 
are  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed 
and  most  congressional  districts  get  very 
small  amounts.  Consequently,  the  tax- 
payer of  some  congressional  districts  on 
the  receiving  end  of  this  program  are 
contributing  more  than  they  get  and  are 
subsidizing  districts  more  affluent  with 
Federal  employees. 

It  seems  to  me  inappropriate  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
make  payments  to  school  districts  based 
upon  the  number  of  local  taxpaying  Fed- 
eral employees  working  on  Federal 
property. 

Since  The  Washington  Star  serves  an 
area  that  benefits  substantially  from  the 
school  impact  aid  program,  I  commend  it 
for  its  editorial  en  the  subject.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  be  as  cbjecti'v'e  as  this  edi- 
torial and  cooperate  with  President 
Carter  in  achieving  his  aim  on  school 
impact  aid  and  that  he  will  use  the  saving 
to  he^p  balance  the  Nation's  budget. 

The   editorial   from   the   Washington 
Star  follows : 
(From  The  Washington  Star.  Feb.  28.  1977] 

POEKBARRELERS'    DREAM 

President  Carter's  decision  not  to  fund  the 
school  impact  aid  program  has  brought 
predictable  cries  of  anguish  from  Congress, 
especially  from  representatives  of  the  Wash- 
ington suburban  areas  that  have  been  riding 
that  federal  gravy  tram  for  two  decades. 

Impact  aid  has  been  a  politically  untoucha- 
ble progriim  since  it  was  enacted  in  the  1950s. 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  tried  to  end  it  but 
got  slapped  down  by  Congress.  There's  little 
reason  to  believe  that  President  Carter  wUl 
have  more  success,  but  it's  worth  a  try. 

The  program  benefits  schools  In  more  than 
300  congressional  districts.  In  every  state.  It's 
about  as  universal  a  porkbarrel  as  could  be 
imagined  for  435  House  members  and  100 
senators  who  usually  regard  it  as  their  first 
responsibility  to  see  that  their  districts  and 
states  get  theirs  from  the  federal  government. 

One  part  of  the  impact  aid  program — the 
smallest  part — makes  sense.  That  provides 
federal  subsidies  to  school  districts  for  public 
school  students  whose  parents  live  on  federal 
property.  These  parents,  who  live  mainly  on 
military  posts,  don't  pay  property  taxes  to  the 
school  districts  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  ex- 
pect local  governments  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
their  children's  education.  President  Carter 
would  continue  that  federal  aid,  as  President 
Ford  would  have. 

But  there  is  no  justification  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  program — the  subsidization  of 
school  districts  for  children  whose  parents 
live  off  federal  reservations,  who  pay  property 
and  other  local  taxes  Just  as  other  home- 
owners or  renters  do. 

The  only  possible  reason  to  provide  a  fed- 
eral subsidy  such  as  this  is  to  make  up  a  fi- 
nancial loss  that  local  governments  incur  by 
the  presence  of  federal  employes.  Can  anyone 
argue  that  Fairfax,  Arlington,  Montgomery 
and  Arlington  Counties  suffer  a  financial  loss 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  federal 
workers? 

On  the  contrary,  federal  civilian  workers 
and  military  people  who  own  and  rent  prop- 
erty contribute  heavily  to  the  affluence  of 
the  Washington  area.  The  school  Impact  aid 
constitutes  a  double  reward. 
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plan,  the  total 

would   drop 

lo  HS  million. 

It's  something 

ng  In  the  first 


lest 


Under  President  Carter's 
subsidy   for   area  Jurisdiction 
from  $32.9  million  a  year 
That's  a  pretty  big  loss;  but 
they  shouldn't  have  been  gel^l 
place. 

If   Fairfax   County,   for   e 
want  to  put  up  the  extra  $68 
would  cost  to  make  up  the 
haps  It  could  learn  to  live 
more  the  federal  govemmei^t 
hand  out,  the  more  It 
ernments  to  spend  excesslvel] 

President  Carter  ought  to  si  Ick  to  his  guns. 
It  would  mean  a  federal  savl  ig  of  $400  mil- 
lion a  year.  He'll  never  get  itie  budget  bal- 
anced by  1980  If  he  can't  convince  the 
pork  barrelers  to  give  up  som  (  of  their  pork. 


sample,   doesn't 
per  taxpayer  it 
subsidy,  per- 
wlth  less.  The 
Is  willing  to 
encoutages  local  gov- 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VntCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  1, 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speake  r.  today,  I  am 


introducing,  as  I  did  in  the 


legislation  to  require  flnan(  ial  di-sclosure 
by  candidates  for  Federal  office,  Mem- 


bers  of  Congress   and   certain   Federal 
officials. 
I  believe  that  the  public 

strict  uniform  and  comprehensive  public 
financial  disclosure  by  ehcted  officials 
and  high  level  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  For  the  last 
while  serving  as  a  county 


Member  of  Congress,  I  havi  i  made  public 
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last  Congress, 


several  years, 
official  and  a 


financial  rec- 
both  elected 


information  about  my  own 
ords.  Government  officials, 
and  career  employees,  daii>r  make  deci- 
sions on  issues  affecting  the  financial  in- 
terests of  many  organizations 
mocracy,  it  is  absolutely 
the  public  have  complete  confidence  that 
these  decisions  are  made  impartially.  Not 
only  should  these  decisions 

manner  that  does  not  give  l 

tage  to  one  group  or  orga  lization  over 
another,  but  these  decisions  must  not  im- 
properly benefit  the  decislc^aker.  The 
intention  of  financial  discldsure  require- 
ments is  to  provide  interested  citizens 
with  the  Information  t)  determine 
whether  public  officials  whc  make  policy 
decisions  on  crucial  issues  :ould  have  a 
conflict  of  interest. 

The  financial  disclosure  requirement 
may  seem  to  some  people  to  se  a  violation 
of  privacy.  No  person  wanti  to  have  the 
details  of  his  finances  become  a  matter 
of  public  discussion.  I  have  felt  this  my- 
self. Nevertheless.  I  have  made  my  finan- 
cial arrangements  a  matter  >f  pubhc  rec- 
ord, even  going  beyond  the  requirements 
of  present  law,  because  I  be  ieve  that  my 
obligation  to  the  people  I  se  rve  overrides 
considerations  of  personal  comfort.  This 
is  a  cost,  and  a  relatively  jimall  one,  of 
being  a  public  servant. 

Current  financial  discloture  regula- 
tions are  insuflQcient  and  vary  widely 
among  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  time  has  come  :  or  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  long-delayed  reform 
legislation.  The  Watergate  scandal, 
recent  revelations  about  sone  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  resulttig  sharp  de- 
cline in  confidence  in  Gove-nment  have 
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emphasized  the  need  for  measures  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  Government. 

A  key  consideration  in  formulating 
financial  disclosure  legislation  is  deter- 
mining what  level  of  public  officials 
should  be  required  to  make  disclosures. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  my  district,  I  have  been 
especially  aware  of  the  need  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  public's  right  to 
information,  the  employees'  right  to 
privacy,  and  administrative  manage- 
ability of  the  regulations.  My  bill  differs 
from  other  financial  disclosure  proposals 
by  focusing  on  appointees  and  career 
civil  servants  who  are  clearly  involved  in 
policy  formation. 

The  financial  disclosure  requirements 
in  my  bill  apply  to  Federal  employees 
paid  a  salary  at  and  above  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  grade  GS-16  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  employees  at  grade  07  and 
above  in  the  military.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  candidates  for  these  offices,  congres- 
sional staff  paid  above  $30,000,  and  all 
Federal  judges.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  these 
-provisions  would  cover  approximately 
13,000  people.  I  believe  that  besides  being 
administratively  feasible,  the  coverage 
in  my  bill  requires  disclosure  from  people 
most  likely  to  be  in  sensitive  policy- 
making positions  and  not  from  those  in 
nonpolicy  positions. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  be  used  for  dis- 
cussion purposes  by  congressional  com- 
mittees reviewing  the  financial  disclosure 
bills  and  by  individuals  interested,  as  I 
am,  in  seeing  strong  legislation  to  re- 
quire financial  disclosure  approved  by 
Congress. 
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ENDANGERED  AMERICAN  WILDER- 
NESS ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself 
and  24  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  is  a  somewhat  revised  version 
of  legislation  I  first  introduced  last  June. 
Its  fundamental  objective  is  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  national  program  for 
the  preservation  of  wilderness  within  our 
national  forests. 

"DE    facto    Wn.DERNESS" 

The  Endangered  American  Wilderness 
Act  concerns  America's  most  threatened 
category  of  lands  which  remain  natural 
and  which  might  still  be  preserved  as 
wilderness.  These  are  the  roadless  lands 
on  our  national  forests,  often  called  "de 
facto  wilderness."  Tliese  are  the  lands 
which  have  remained  wild  and  undevel- 
oped, but  which  have  no  formal  protec- 
tion or  guarantee  that  their  wilderness 
qualities  will  not  be  overrun  and  de- 
stroyed by  incompatible  uses. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  who  has  spon- 
sored a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  has 
aptly  characterized  "de  facto  wilderness" 
as — 


Public  land  which  has  remained  roadless 
and  undeveloped  through  no  special  protec- 
tion or  program,  but  merely  because  It  has 
been  too  remote  or  too  low  in  commercial 
value  to  be  developed.  And  because  it  has 
no  special  protection.  It  Is  this  category  of 
land  which  U  most  In  danger  of  losing  its 
wilderness  character  before  thorough  review 
and  consideration  can  be  given. 

The  Endangered  American  Wilderness 
Act  of  1977  is  a  major  conservation  initi- 
ative. It  directly  focuses  on  a  select  num- 
ber of  areas  highly  qualified  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  It  also  raises  basic  is- 
sues concerning  the  future  of  national 
forest  "de  facto  wilderness"  in  general. 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threats 
facing  this  category  of  relatively  unpro- 
tected wUdland.  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  thorough  congressional  review.  For 
this  reason,  I  assign  high  priority  to  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 

StTMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act  to  spotlight 
problems  facing  national  forest  de  facto 
wilderness.  To  do  so,  the  bill  proposes  a 
number  of  representative  areas  from  na- 
tional forests  across  the  West  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  areas,  or  for  man- 
datory wilderness  study.  These  areas, 
though  few  in  number,  exemplify  the 
kind  of  wild,  nationally-significant,  and 
popular  roadless  areas  which  are  at 
stake.  These  selected  areas  illustrate  the 
problems  which  threaten  to  destroy  spe- 
cific wilderness  values. 

Wilderness  areas:  14  areas  of  national 
forest  land  are  proposed  for  immediate 
designation  as  new  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Each  of 
these  is  a  significant  area,  carefully  de- 
fined by  a  well-located  boundary.  Each 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  public  support, 
and  has  been  long  known  and  studied  by 
local  citizen  conservationists.  Each  is 
used  and  treasured  for  its  inherent  wil- 
derness values.  In  designating  these 
areas  as  wilderness,  the  Congress  will 
simply  be  affirming  and  guaranteeing 
their  protection  in  their  present  wild 
condition.  Upon  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, each  area  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  pattern  of  protective  management 
and  public  use  as  our  existing  wilderness 
areas.  This  statutory  designation  is  the 
strongest  protection  we  can  provide  for 
the  natural  values  of  such  areas  so  that 
present  wilderness  values  will  be  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  future  gener- 
ations. 

The  boundaries  of  each  of  these  areas 
has  been  well  drawn.  With  any  last  re- 
finements we  may  make  during  commit- 
tee consideration,  these  areas  are  ready 
for  designation  as  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System — 

West  Chichagof-Yakobi,  Alaska — 405,- 
000  acres. 

Pusch  Ridge,  Arizona — 56,510  acres. 

Golden  Trout,  California— 240,000 
acres. 

Santa  Lucia.  California — 21,250  acres. 

Ventana  Additions,  California — 60,080 
acres. 

Goose  Creek,  Colorado — 69,400  acres. 

Manzano  Mountain,  New  Mexico — 37,- 
COO  acres. 

Sandia  Mountain,  New  Mexico — 30,700 
acres. 
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French  Pete  Creek,  Oregon— 42,000 
acres. 

Kalmiopsis  Additions,  Oregon — 134,- 
000  acres. 

Middle  Santiam,  Oregon — 24,500  acres. 

Wild  Rogue,  Oregon — 29,000  acres. 

Lone  Peak,  Utah — 33,500  acres. 

Wenaha-Tucannon.  Washington  and 
Oregon — 200,000  acres. 

Wilderness  study  areas:  Eight  areas 
are  proposed  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness study  areas.  These  are  areas  of  evi- 
dent v;ilderness  value,  but  final  boun- 
daries have  not  been  worked  out.  and 
further  study  of  boundary  locations  is  in 
order.  The  study  mandated  by  the  bill 
will  follow  the  same  format  as  those  re- 
quired under  the  original  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act,  with  ample  public  participa- 
tion. Local  opinion  will  be  carefully 
gathered  at  required  public  hearings.  In 
some  cases,  the  boundaries  of  these  study 
areas  have  been  more  broadly  located, 
to  assure  that  the  study  will  take  into 
consideration  all  possible  alternative 
boundary  configurations.  Final  decisions 
on  the  wilderness  boimdaries  for  each 
area  will  be  settled  by  the  Congress,  fol- 
lowing completion  of  Forest  Service 
studies  and  recommendations  by  the 
President. 

The  wilderness  study  areas  are — 

Galiuro  Additions,  Arizona — 80,430. 

La  Garita  Additions,  Colorado — 182,- 
700. 

Mount  Henry,  Montana— 22,000. 

McGregor-Thompson.  Montana — 89,- 
000. 

Welcome  Creek,  Montana — 28,900. 

Chama  River  Canyon,  New  Mexico — 
50,900. 

Kalmiopsis,  Oregon— 136,000. 

Savage  Rim,  Wyoming — 15,000. 

CONGRESS     MAKES     WILDERNESS     DECISIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1964  Wilderness  Act 
is  properly  viewed  as  a  great  landmark  in 
American  conservation  policy.  Tliat  act 
established  wilderness  preservation  pol- 
icy in  the  national  interest  as  a  matter 
of  law.  It  also  carefully  defined  the  role 
of  the  Congress  as  the  sole  authority  in 
the  designation  of  wilderness  areas. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse,  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill,  stressed  the  im.portance  of  this 
when  the  original  Wilderness  Act  passed 
the  Senate: 

What  S.  174  (the  Wilderness  Act)  pro- 
poses is  only  that  Congress  make  a  public 
policy  for  these  areas,  and  that  Congress  de- 
cide future  changes  that  would  add  or  sub- 
tract from  these  systems. 

I  favor  this  bill  because  I  think  Congress 
should  assert  legislative  control  over  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  not  leave  their  future  up  to 
administrative — one  is  tempted  to  say 
"bureaucratic" — control. 

The  de  facto  wilderness  on  our  na- 
tional forests  has  been  neglected  for 
too  long.  In  the  face  of  growing  public 
concern  for  these  areas,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  taken  some  steps.  That  is  to  their 
credit.  But  the  policy  has  not  been  firmly 
made,  nor  is  there  proper  overview.  A 
relative  few  of  the  very  highest  value  de 
facto  wilderness  areas  have  been  given 
interim  protection  by  the  Forest  Service, 
but  many  others  are  being  opened  for 
development,  without  thorough  consider- 
ation or  adequate  review.  The  decentral- 
ized decisionmaking  processes  the  For- 
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est  Service  is  using  in  these  decisions  has 
revealed  flaws,  with  virtually  no  higher- 
level  review  to  assure  consistency  in  the 
quality  of  planning  or  evaluation. 

Of  course,  not  all  roadless  areas  in  the 
national  forests  are  going  to  remain  un- 
developed nor  should  they  be.  But  the 
basic  issue  has  to  do  with  how  decisions 
are  to  be  made.  Senator  Church  high- 
lighted this  problem  when  he  introduced 
a  companion  measure  in  the  Senate  last 
year — 

Our  last  fragments  of  a  once-huge  wilder- 
ness heritage  are  fast  disappearing.  We  must 
insist  that  the  decisions  about  the  fate  of 
these  last  wild  lands  be  made  with  full  con- 
sideration given  to  their  wilderness  values. 
In  fact,  however,  these  last  "de  facto"  wil- 
derness areas  are  rapidly  being  committed 
for  development,  through  decisionmaking 
processes  that  many  feel  do  not  properly 
evaluate  the  values  of  the  wilderness  as  such. 
A  crescendo  of  concern  for  these  areas  among 
citizens  throughout  the  West  is  rapidly  ris- 
ing. Problems  In  the  quality  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  use  planning  and  decision-making 
are  resulting  In  increasing  controversy  over 
the  fate  of  these  last  roadless  areas. 

FOREST     SERVICE     EFFORTS 

In  1972  and  1973,  the  Forest  Service 
did  conduct  a  basic  inventory  of  the  re- 
maining roadless  and  undeveloped  areas 
on  the  western  national  forests.  This 
"Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation" 
program — known  as  RARE — identified 
some  1,400  roadless  areas.  Of  these,  the 
Forest  Service  selected  274  for  special 
wilderness  study.  The  remaining  some 
1,100  roadless  areas  were  to  be  available 
for  other  development,  with  a  minimum 
of  further  review. 

At  this  point,  concerned  citizens 
stepped  in,  quite  rightly  insisting  that 
more  thorough  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  before  final  decisions  were  made 
to  develop  those  areas  with  wilderness 
potential.  After  all,  there  are  some  1,100 
areas  at  stake,  involving  44  million  acres. 
The  citizens  groups  contended  that  a 
more  specific  planning  program  should 
be  required  for  these  areas,  including 
more  thorough  evaluation  of  their  wil- 
derness values.  As  a  result  of  a  lawsuit, 
the  Forest  Service  agreed  to  adopt  such 
procedures. 

But  the  controversy  over  the  fate  of 
these  "nonselected  roadless  areas"  con- 
tinues, and  increases  with  the  passage  of 
time.  A  number  of  basic  problems  have 
been  identified : 

In  the  first  place,  many  important 
areas  of  roadless  land  were  overlooked 
in  the  original  inventory  of  roadless 
areas.  In  some  regions,  such  unreason- 
able standards  were  used  in  the  inven- 
tory process  that  large  and  important 
areas  were  left  out  just  because  of  faint 
old  jeep  tracks  or  other  minor  evidence 
of  passing  human  impact.  In  many  cases, 
the  standards  applied  at  the  local  level 
were  more  stringent  than  those  the  Wil- 
derness Act  set  for  actual  designation  of 
areas  as  wilderness.  There  was  great  in- 
consistency in  these  standards  between 
Forest  Service  regions. 

Another  problem  resulted  from  the 
way  the  Forest  Service  selected  the  274 
areas  lor  wilderness  study.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  area  selected  was  just  a 
portion  of  a  larger  roadless  area.  The 
boundaries  were  redefined,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  whole  selection  process,  so  that  a 
considerable  margin  of  roadless  land  was 
excluded.  The  effect  of  this  practice  was 
to  seriously  prejudge  the  ultimate  wil- 
derness study,  for  those  marginal  lands 
would  be  available  for  roadbuilding, 
timber  .sales,  and  other  developments, 
long  before  Congress  will  consider  how 
large  the  contiguous  wilderness  area 
should  be. 

ROADLESS    AREAS    CERRYMANDERED 

As  a  result  of  the  citizen  lawsuit,  the 
Forest  Service  did  commit  itself  to  make 
some  further  evaluation  of  the  wilder- 
ness potential  of  each  of  the  nonselected 
roadless  areas.  But  in  practice  there  have 
been  many  complaints  about  the  shal- 
lowness and  procedural  incompleteness 
of  this  promised  evaluation.  In  many 
cases,  there  has  merely  been  a  bare- 
bones  recapitulation  of  the  same  hastily 
compiled  statistical  ratings  gathered  for 
each  of  these  areas  during  the  original 
roadless  area  inventory  program.  Those 
statistical  ratings  have  been  severely 
criticized.  They  do  not  reflect  detailed 
field  work,  but  merely  desk-made  esti- 
mates. The  computerized  formulas  by 
which  they  were  evaluated  have  also 
been  strongly  criticized.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  wilderness  values  of  an 
area  have  been  given  further  serious, 
professional  consideration  and  study, 
when  such  figures  are  simply  regurgi- 
tated, without  the  development  of  more 
up-to-date  and  systematic  data. 

Even  if  the  data  were  accurate  and 
complete,  the  evaluation  of  important 
roadless  tracts  has  been  further  preju- 
diced by  an  extensive  pattern  of  gerry- 
mandering in  the  original  roadless  area 
inventory  process.  In  these  cases,  one 
large  tract  of  undeveloped,  unroaded 
land  was  subdivided  into  half  a  dozen  or 
more  individual  units,  along  wholly  arti- 
ficial lines.  The  computer  analyses  were 
then  made  only  for  the  individual  sub- 
units,  one  by  one.  As  a  result,  each 
smaller  subunit  suffers  in  the  statistical 
comparisons,  which  made  size  a  primary 
determinant  of  wilderness  value.  Land 
use  plans  consider  only  the  subunits,  so 
decisions  to  develop  a  part  of  the  total 
tract  of  roadless  land  are  firmly  made 
before  even  rudimentary  resource  data 
gathering  has  begun  on  other  parts  of 
the  same  area.  Thus,  the  total  area  never 
gets  reviewed  as  such.  Indeed,  one  might 
say  that  the  gerrymandering  process  re- 
sults in  the  Forest  Service  not  being  able 
to  see  the  wilderness  for  the  trees. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  promise 
of  fair  consideration  for  the  wilderness 
values  of  the  non -selected  roadless  areas 
on  our  national  forests  is  not  being  met 
in  all  instances.  The  Forest  Sei-vice  main- 
tains no  quality  control  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  consistent  levels  of  plannmg 
work  are  being  maintained  at  an  ac- 
ceptable level,  or  that  individual  deci- 
sions are  being  properly  made. 

As  a  result,  citizen  complaints  about 
this  whole  planning  process  are  growing. 

The  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
concerned,  too.  Members  have  proposed 
special  remedial  legislation  to  secure 
protection  or  fair  review  for  individual 
roadless  areas,  as  a  means  of  protecting 
them  from  Forest  Service  decisions  that 
are  unacceptable.  In  this  way.  Congress 
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acted  last  year  to  designate  4  number  of 
new  wilderness  areas,  such  &$  the  Kaiser 
Wilderness  in  California.  Additionally,  a 
number  of  new  wilderness  litudy  areas 
were  established  by  Congress,  such  as  the 
Great  Bear  and  Elkhom  Wilderness 
Study    Areas    In    Montana    and    Snow 
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Mountain    and     Sheep    M(^untain     In 
California. 

WILOSKKESS    DESTBUCnON    xdo    EAST 

There  is  a  basic  problem  hei  e.  Congress 
is  not  exercising  Its  proper  declsionmak 
ing  role  In  the  fate  of  these  wilderness 
lands.  In  all  too  many  cast^,  the  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  Forest  Service  dl 
rectly  inhibit  the  exercise  of  congres- 
sional control.  Decisions  to 'develop  a 
roadless  area,  destroying  its  wilderness 
values,  are  relatively  easy  to  make.  But 
decisions  to  protect  an  area,  even  if  only 
for  more  thorough  study,  are  much  more 
difficult.  There  is  a  f undamen  tal  bias  in 
the  whole  process,  and  it  is  a  b  las  against 
wilderness. 

When  a  local  Forest  Service  official  de- 
cides to  develop  a  non-selectid  roadless 
area,  he  merely  files  an  environmental 
impact  statement  on  his  davelopment 
plans.  He  then  can  proceed  with  devel- 
opment of  that  area  with  no  higher-level 
approval,  either  from  the  Re^onal  For- 
ester or  the  Chief.  He  just  gbes  ahead. 
The  burden  is  entirely  on  citizens  to  con- 
test such  decisions,  and  imleis  appeals 
are  filed  very  quickly,  the  decision  is  fi- 
nal and  cannot  be  contested.   [ 

On  the  other  hand,  should  that  same 
local  Forest  Service  official  wait  to  iden- 
tify a  nonselected  roadless  !  area  for 
special  wilderness  study,  he  ma^  not  even 
propose  that  idea  publicly  withbut  secur- 
ing prior,  confidential  permission  from 
both  the  Regional  Forester  and  the  Chief. 
That  proposal  must  be  clean  d  all  the 
way  to  the  top  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
off-the-record  internal  clearar  ce  proce- 
dures, before  the  local  official  can  even 
make  his  proposal  in  a  preliminary  way 
in  a  draft  environmental  impfact  state- 
ment. The  higher  officials  of  t  tie  Forest 
Service  can  overrule  the  pro  posal  for 
wilderness  study  before  the  public  even 
knows  it  is  being  considered. 

Could  there  be  a  more  obvious  anom- 
aly? The  bias  built  into  this  ;3rocedure 
certainly  discourages  local  fore  st  service 
officials  from  proposing  addltlcnal  wild- 
erness study  areas,  so  it  comes  ( is  no  sur- 
prise that  relatively  few  have  been  es- 
tablished through  this  procejs.  While 
decisions  to  destroy  a  potentisl  wilder- 
ness area  can  be  made  at  the  lo'  vest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  even  a  modest  pi  oposal  to 
study  the  wilderness  values  in  gi  eater  de- 
tail must  rise  clear  to  the  Washington, 
D.C..  headquarters  for  clearance. 

The  Forest  Service  has  sough  t  to  mol- 
lify public  criticism  by  an  altogi  sther  un- 
realistic "agreement"  with  (Congress. 
Current  Forest  Service  policy  is  hat  each 
final  decision  on  the  fate  of  £  non-se- 
lected roadless  area  will  be  reixjrted  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  Forest  Service 
wUl  then  wait  90  days  before  im  >lement- 
ing  the  development  it  has  decic  ed  upon. 
This  short  period  is  intended  to  allow 
time  for  Congress  to  intervene  if  it 
wishes,  but  by  this  late  stage  in  ;he  deci- 
sionmaking process,  turning  the  decision 


around  is  a  major  effort.  All  the  details 
have  been  locked  in  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  public  expectations  have  been 
firmed  up.  The  decision  Is  already  made, 
and  Congress  is  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  imworkable  kind  of  Informal 
"legislative  veto"  of  exactly  the  kind 
which  was  rejected  when  we  enacted  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

There  are  more  than  1,100  nonselected 
roadless  areas  going  through  this  proce- 
dure right  now.  Decisions  are  being  made 
every  day  by  the  farfiung  Forest  Service 
hierarchy.  In  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  all  these  finalized  plans  will  be 
dumped  on  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
systematic  review  within  the  Forest 
Service,  nor  any  policy  review  by  Secre- 
tarial-level policymakers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  upshot  is  that 
many  decisions  to  develop  these  areas  are 
going  xmchallenged,  simply  because  the 
whole  procedure  makes  such  challenges 
extremely  difficult. 

PROTESTS    INCREASnrO 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  who 
have  long  worked  to  protect  a  particular 
wilderness  area  do  not  idly  accept  this 
kind  of  warped  decisionmaking.  The 
shallow  evaluation  being  given  to  wilder- 
ness alternatives  during  the  land  use 
planning  procedures  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  under  rapidly  increasing  criticism. 
The  very  fact  that  decisions  on  these 
areas  are  final  ones  forces  citizen  groups 
to  mount  protest  efforts,  to  file  appeals, 
and  to  go  into  court  to  gain  more  thor- 
ough reviews  and  consideration. 

Thus  far,  protests  have  occurred  pri- 
marily through  the  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministrative appeal  process  and  a  few 
lawsuits.  Additionally,  citizens  have  pe- 
titioned their  Congressmen  to  Intervene. 
They  point  out,  and  quite  rightly,  that 
Congress  is  supposed  to  have  the  final 
authority  and  decisionmaking  powers  on 
wilderness  matters.  Yet,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice procedures  have  effectively  elimi- 
nated any  realistic  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  exercise  that  power. 

It  is  our  purpose  with  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act  to  examine 
these  problems  In  depth.  As  we  review 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  indi- 
vidual areas  in  the  bill,  we  will  also  de- 
termine what  improvements  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  these  problems  of  inade- 
quate review. 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    WILDERNESS    WEAK 

During  my  years  of  service  in  this 
House,  I  have  had  a  particularly  close 
association  with  wilderness  issues.  I  have 
participated  in  every  piece  of  wilderness 
legislation,  from  the  original  Wilderness 
Act  onward.  I  have  heard  all  the  argu- 
ments, and  this  experience  has  been  most 
instructive.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
particular  arguments  often  used  against 
wilderness  which  I  want  to  discuss  today. 

One  of  the  classic  antiwildemess  argu- 
ments is  the  so-called  purity  argu- 
ment, based  on  a  very  strict  interpreta- 
iton  of  the  criteria  set  out  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  If  interpreted  rigidly  enough — 
and  without  regard  to  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  language  and  its  carefully-laid 
legislative  history — one  can  conclude 
that  virtually  nothing  can  qualify  as 
wilderness.  So,  when  we  hear  opposition 


to  particular  proposed  wilderness  areas, 
we  often  hear  that  they  are  just  a  little 
less  "pure"  and  untouched  than  they 
should  be,  showing  signs  of  just  a  little 
too  much  human  Impact.  It  is  argued 
that  to  designate  such  "substandard" 
areas  would  weaken  the  overall  system 
of  wilderness  areas.  Those  who  make 
this  argiiment  are  able  to  appear  as 
wilderness  supporters,  but  are.  In  fact, 
trying  to  torpedo  any  new  areas  on  the 
basis  of  their  purity  arguments. 

This  whole  purity  theory  was  origi- 
nated by  some  in  the  Forest  Service.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  every  test,  Forest  Service  claims 
that  areas  are  not  suitable  for  these  rea- 
sons have  been  rejected.  Most  notable 
was  our  complete  repudiation  of  the  For- 
est Service  view  that  no  areas  in  the 
national  forests  in  our  Eastern  States 
could  be  designated  as  wilderness. 

The  Impact  of  the  discredited  purity 
argument  lingers  on.  however.  In  many 
instances.  Forest  Service  officials  at  the 
local  level,  adopting  what  they  still  be- 
Ueve  is  the  official  policy  on  wilderness 
criteria,  have  used  various  purity  argu- 
ments to  disqualify  areas  of  de  facto 
wilderness  from  further  consideration. 
In  one  region,  even  the  faintest  signs  of 
old  jeep  tracks  have  been  taken  to  con- 
stitute a  "road,"  and  large  areas  have 
been  excluded  from  the  roadless  area 
category  as  a  result.  In  another  region, 
even  the  presence  of  old  fire  lookout 
towers — which  are  entirely  permissable 
within  wilderness  areas — ^has  resulted  in 
roadless  areas  receiving  lower  ratings 
and  having  less  chance  of  receiving  fur- 
ther wilderness  study. 

PURITY  ARGUMENT  REJECTED 


As  one  who  participated  in  the  final 
drafting  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  I  am 
not  going  to  permit  its  intent  to  be  so 
perverted  that  the  act  Itself  is  used  by 
opponents  of  wilderness  to  argue  against 
protecting  additional  lands.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  rejected  these  kinds  of  arguments. 
Our  record  of  precedents  on  this  point 
is  clear.  One  example  should  suffice. 

In  1969,  I  led  a  successful  effort  here 
on  the  House  fioor,  with  my  good  friend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  to 
include  additional  lands  in  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness  in  California.  The  lands 
in  question  included  two  small  man- 
made  reservoirs.  We  prevailed  in  includ- 
ing those  areas  in  the  new  wilderness, 
and  what  I  said  then  about  the  purity 
argiunent  in  general  still  stands — 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  our  national 
wilderness  system  absolutely  pure  and  com- 
pletely free  of  any  sign  of  the  hand  of  man. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  getting  a  late 
start  in  this  business  of  preserving  Amer- 
ica's wilderness.  Logging  has  occurred;  woods 
roads  have  been  opened  and  later  abandoned; 
cabins  have  been  built  which  in  time  have 
decayed  and  fallen  down;  in  the  interest 
of  public  health  and  safety  and  to  protect 
the  natural  resources  there  may  sometimes  be 
lookout  towers  and  patrol  cabins.  All  of 
these  are  Imperfections  within  the  wilder- 
ness. Yet  how  often  is  man  able  to  create 
or  establish  anything  which  Is  truly  per- 
fect? Very,  very  rarely — if  ever.  Congress  has 
declared  it  is  our  national  policy  to  pre- 
serve America's  wilderness  resource.  Whether 
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some  prior  existing  imperfection — something 
less  than  absolute  purity — Is  to  be  accepted 
into  the  national  wilderness  system  should 
be  determined  by  whether  its  inclusion  will 
significantly  contribute  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  tills  national  policy  of  wilderness 
preservation,  or  whether  Its  omission  will 
significantly  obstruct  this  policy. 

This  is  the  policy  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  in  the  Congress.  I 
am  going  to  be  particularly  vigilant  to 
see  that  areas  of  de  facto  wilderness  are 
not  being  denied  consideration  on 
grounds  of  a  too  pure  and  unrealistic 
interpretation  applied  without  adequate 
national  overview.  In  too  many  cases, 
local  reliance  on  this  discredited  Forest 
Service  purity  standard  is  misleading  the 
public  and  resulting  in  denial  of  fair 
consideration  to  many  important  areas. 
The  Congress  remains  the  sole  arbiter 
of  these  questions  of  wilderness  suit- 
ability, applying  the  criteria  established 
in  subsection  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  views  and 
those  repeatedly  maintained  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  are  fully  shared  by 
those  most  experienced  and  knowledg- 
able  on  these  wilderness  issues.  I  know 
of  the  continuing  difficulties  which  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  has  had  with  the  Forest 
Service  on  these  issues  in  Wyoming.  His 
resistance  to  the  purity  arguments  which 
the  Forest  Service  used  in  opposing 
wilderness  status  for  the  fine  DuNoir 
Basin  area  has  been  fully  supported  by 
tlie  committee.  Similarly,  during  our  de- 
bate on  the  reservoirs  and  the  Desola- 
tion Wilderness,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Foley,  aided  tremendously 
with  his  clear  statement  on  the  purity 
issue — 

I  would  agree  it  Is  difficult  to  establish 
absolutely  pure  wilderness  areas.  There  are 
few  areas  in  the  country  which  do  not  have 
some  existing  structures,  some  existing  roads 
or  trails.  If  we  took  an  absolutely  purist  ap- 
proach to  this  I  believe  there  would  be  few 
of  the  great  areas  now  in  our  wilderness  sys- 
tem that  could  meet  the  qualifications. 

Among  the  areas  proposed  as  wilder- 
ness in  the  Endangered  American  Wil- 
derness Act,  the  Lone  Peak  area  in  Utah 
illustrates  the  difficulties  we  face  in  pre- 
serving some  of  our  de  facto  wilderness. 

In  this  instance,  the  problem  arises 
because  of  continuing  persistence  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  applying  faulty  stand- 
ards in  judging  the  wilderness  qualities 
of  an  area. 

The  Lone  Peak  Wilderness  proposal  is 
a  small  but  significant  wilderness  area 
situated  near  Salt  Lake  City.  Proposals 
for  the  designation  of  this  area  as  a 
wilderness  have  a  long  history  and  have 
been  before  the  Congress  in  legislation 
previously. 

The  Forest  Service  itself  selected  this 
area  for  special  wilderness  study  in  1973. 
That  study  has  now  been  concluded,  and 
the  Forest  Service  has  decided  not  to 
recommend  wilderness  designation  for 
any  part  of  the  area.  Though  the  basic 
authority  rests  with  the  Congress,  the 
Forest  Service  has  already  decided  that 
the  area  is  not  suitable  for  wilderness. 
Instead,  they  propose  a  lesser  adminis- 
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trative  designation,  and  for  just  a  part 
of  the  area.  The  full  statutory  protection 
available  under  the  Wilderness  Act  are 
being  denied  for  this  area,  if  the  Forest 
Service  has  its  way.  Were  it  not  for  the 
inclusion  of  this  area  in  the  Endangered 
American  Wilderness  Act,  it  might  never 
receive  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  set  of  rea- 
sons the  Forest  Service  has  given  for  its 
decision  against  wilderness,  and  in  favor 
of  the  less  permanent  administrative 
designation.  The  Forest  Service  wilder- 
ness review  report  finds  that  within 
much  of  the  Lone  Peak  area  the  "suit- 
ability for  wilderness  . . .  has  been  altered 
.  .  .  because  man's  impacts  are  obvious 
and  lasting."  Here  are  the  "obvious  and 
lasting"  impacts  they  recite — 

One.  Dams  in  a  few  locations,  "al- 
though they  are  small,"  with  minor  ac- 
cess roads." 

Two.  "An  old  road  and  mine  dumps." 

Three.  "The  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
city  and  canyon  road  traffic.  .  .  .  the 
smog  layer,  aircraft  traffic  (overhead) , 
and  other  noises  and  sights  of  the  city. 
.  .  .  The  primeval  character  and  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  have  been  greatly 
affected." 

In  addition,  the  Foreet  Service  has  also 
argued  that  wilderness  designation 
would  not  allow  certain  kinds  of  actions 
necessary  to  protect  the  water  supply 
in  this  area,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  watershed. 

Every  one  of  these  points  is  being  mis- 
used here  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the 
Forest  Service  position  that  the  area 
should  have  a  less  permanent  designa- 
tion than  wilderness.  Each  of  these  argu- 
ments is  wrong  since  each  directly  con- 
flicts with  the  Wilderness  Act  and  its 
legislative  history. 

PURtTY   INTERPRETATIONS  INCORRECT 

The  small  dams  referred  to  are  accept- 
able within  a  wilderness  area,  for  they 
are  prior,  well-established  uses.  Together 
with  necessary  rights  for  access  and 
maintenance,  they  may  continue  within 
the  wilderness.  This  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  has  been 
specifically  set  forth  by  the  Congress  in 
other  cases. 

An  old,  fading  road,  and  a  few  old 
mine  dumps  certainly  do  not  constitute 
an  infringement  on  the  criteria  for 
wilderness  suitability  under  the  law. 
There  are  many  such  relics  of  the  earlier 
visits  of  man  throughout  the  mountains 
of  the  West,  and  within  existing  wilder- 
ness areas. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
to  me  to  find  that  the  Forest  Service  per- 
sists in  using  the  discredited  "sights  and 
sounds"  argument  arainst  wilderness 
proix»sals.  The  use  of  this  argument, 
which  runs  directly  coimter  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  causes  confusion 
and  greatly  misleads  the  public  and  lo- 
cal public  officials. 

The  "sights  and  sounds"  of  activities 
outside  an  area  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  suitability  of  the  area  itself,  as  an 
entity,  for  designation  as  wilderness. 
Early  in  the  consideration  of  the  orig- 
mal  Wilderness  Act,  the  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Sen- 
ator James  Murray,  took  great  care  to 
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establish  a  clear  record  of  legislative 
intent  on  this  precise  point.  In  the  key 
sentence  establishing  the  criteria  for 
suitability  of  lands  as  wilderness,  the 
earlier  draft  of  the  act  had  referred  to 
areas  "retaining  their  primeval  environ- 
ment and  influence."  However,  on  July 
2,  1960.  Senator  Murray  introduced  a 
carefully  revised  wilderness  bill,  incor- 
porating "many  constructive  changes" 
which  remain  in  the  law  as  enacted. 
One  of  those  changes  was  an  amend- 
ment to  this  part  of  the  criteria  for  suit- 
ability, replacing  the  word  'environ- 
ment" with  the  word  "chara-cter."  Sena- 
tor Murray  carefully  built  a  record  of 
the  legislative  intent  behind  this  change, 
explaining  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate: "The  word  'character'  is  substituted 
because  'environment'  might  be  taken  to 
mean  the  surroundings  of  the  wilder- 
ness rather  than  the  wilderness  entity." 
So,  as  a  matter  of  clearly  established 
legislative  intent,  it  is  the  specific  quali- 
ties of  the  land  itself,  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  an  area,  which  determine  its  suit- 
ability for  designation  as  wilderness.  The 
surrounding  lands  and  whatever  sights 
and  sounds  may  occur  there,  have  no 
bearing.  The  Lone  Peak  report  of  the 
Forest  Service  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  law  en  this  point. 

WILDERNESS   PROTECTS    WATER    QUALITY 

In  opposing  wilderness  designation  for 
the  Lone  Peak  area,  the  Forest  Service 
has  also  argued  that  such  designation 
would  preclude  various  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  the  water  supply. 
That,  too,  is  incorrect.  The  Wilderness 
Act  clearly  provides  for  such  measures, 
both  in  terms  of  certain  facilities  to  pro- 
tect the  water  quality  within  the  area 
and  for  measures  to  control  use  of  the 
area  to  avoid  exce.^sive  water  quality  im- 
pacts. 

A  part  of  this  argument  is  that  in- 
creasing levels  of  human  use  could  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  area  if  certain 
faciUties,  including  sanitation  facilities, 
were  provided.  The  implication  is  that 
such  facilities  would  not  be  permissable 
under  Wilderness  Act  standards.  Beyond 
a  point,  elaborate  facilities  are  certainly 
precluded  by  wilderness  designation,  but 
adequate  and  compatible  sanitary  facil- 
ities are  entirely  appropriate.  If  addi- 
tional, more  elaborate  facilities  were  pro- 
vided, the  human  use  of  the  area  would 
be  able  to  increase  dramatically.  But  un- 
der those  circumstances,  the  recreational 
experience  would  be  quite  different.  For 
beyond  some  level  of  human  use,  the  wil- 
derness experience  is  certainly  imperiled, 

This  whole  matter  of  the  purity  argu- 
ment is  of  considerable  importance  for, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  in  the  Forest 
Service  have  persisted  in  using  these 
arguments  to  preclude  fair  consideration 
of  da  facto  wilderness  lands.  In  other 
cases,  these  arguments  have  been  used 
to  greatly  restrict  the  size  of  areas  which 
are  being  considered  as  possible  wilder- 
ness areas.  As  we  review  the  areas  pro- 
posed in  the  Endangered  American  Wil- 
derness Act,  I  expect  testimony  to  go 
into  these  details,  so  we  can  resolve  it 
once  and  for  all. 

THE  PEOPLE   SUPPORT    WILDERNESS 

A  second  line  of  argument  used  against 
wilderness  is  that  such  areas  are  just  for 
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make  of  them.  They  have  many  other 
important  values  as  multiple-use  lands, 
protecting  quality  water  flows,  maintain- 
ing vital  scientific  research  areas,  pro- 
viding outdoor  laboratories  for  educa- 
tional use  by  our  schools  and  churches, 
providing  critical  wildlife  habitat  and 
maintaining  unique  plant  communities. 

"BACKCOUNTRY"    IDEA    A    DIVERSION 

A  third  theme  of  anti-wilderness  ar- 
guments suggests  that  we  ought  to  turn 
our  attention  to  devising  alternative 
land  classifications,  with  less  stringent 
management  requirem.ents.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  such  a  new  category  would 
allow  for  heavier  development  of  facili- 
ties, and  so  accommodate  greater  densi- 
ties of  human  use.  In  part,  this  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  fallacious  purity 
theory,  for  it  presupposes  that  certain 
recreational  support  facilities  are  not 
permitted  with  wilderness  areas.  A  fre- 
quent favorite  argument  one  hears  is 
that  the  Wilderness  Act  precludes  sani- 
tary facilities.  But  this  is  simoly  not 
true.  Nor  does  the  act  prohibit  other 
basic  wilderness  camping  developments, 
if  necessary-,  such  as  developed  trails, 
protected  water  supplies  or  handpumps, 
campflre  rings,  rustic  directional  signs, 
and  the  like. 

Of  course,  in  wilderness  areas  we  do 
not  pave  trails,  nor  provide  tiled 
showers,  nor  have  excessive  numbers  of 
shelters  (which  are  increasingly  unnec- 
essary due  to  the  advances  in  very  light- 
weight tents).  We  could,  I  suppose,  put 
a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing  out  in  the 
woods  and  the  mountains,  and  I  guess  it 
is  true  that  such  an  area  could  accom- 
modate significantly  more  people.  Such 
heavy  development  is  often  called  "hard- 
ening the  site,"  and  it  could  certainly 
permit  much  greater  numbers  of  people 
to  tramp  through.  But  with  all  that  de- 
velopment, and  with  all  those  additional 
people  at  any  one  time,  would  the  recre- 
ational experience  be  the  same?  Would 
its  value  to  the  people  continue? 

Those  who  have  made  these  argu- 
ments also  suggest  that  some  new  sort 
of  land  classification  would  permit  vari- 
ous manipulation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Trees  might  not  be  logged  in  huge 
clearcuts,  of  course,  but  perhaps  the 
stringent  prohibition  on  timber  cutting 
in  wilderness  areas  would  be  relaxed. 
Then  logging  could  occur  by  helicopter, 
and  only  to  "improve"  the  forest.  Bui 
then,  of  course,  it  would  hardly  be  a  wil- 
derness anymore  .  .  .  and  I  know  very 
few  people  who  would  choose  to  have 
their  outdoor  vacation  amidst  crowds  of 
people,  beneath  all  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion of  helicopter  logging. 

We  should  not  be  distracted  from  our 
wilderness  establishment  and  manage- 
ment program  by  such  diversionary  tac- 
tics. A  "less-than-wllderness"  kind  of 
classification  has  been  proposed  before — 
that  was  what  the  Forest  Service  had  in 
mind  in  its  "Wild  areas  east"  proposal, 
which  the  Congress  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  successful  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas 
Act  of  1974.  Such  proposals  run  diametri- 
cally counter  to  the  strong  expressed 
public  preference  for  a  statutory  wilder- 
ness program.  Those  who  are  working  to 
secure  protection  for  areas  such  as  those 
proposed  in  the  Endangered  American 
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Wilderness  Act  want  full  wilderness  pro- 
tection for  these  places,  with  all  the  as- 
surance of  permanence  inherent  in  the 
statutory  protections  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  and  without  "hardening  the  site"  to 
bring  excessive  density  of  human  use.  If 
we  have  demands  for  accommodating 
more  wilderness  users,  then  we  must  take 
care  to  preserve  an  adequate  system  of 
wilderness  areas,  not  try  to  cram  more 
and  more  people  into  the  few  areas  we 
have  protected  thus  far. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  distracted  by 
such  proposals,  when  we  have  our  work 
in  rounding  out  our  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  yet  to  complete. 
Our  task  is  to  assure  that  important 
areas  of  de  facto  wilderness  on  our  na- 
tional forests  are  preserved,  as  an  endur- 
ing resource  of  wilderness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  and  future  generations,  under 
the  well-proven  mechanisms  of  our  land- 
mark 1964  Wilderness  Act. 

As  we  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  Endangered  American  Wilderness 
Act,  and  other  de  facto  wilderness  areas, 
we  need  not  be  slowed  by  these  kinds  of 
distracting  arguments. 

THE  VALUES  OF  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  American  wilderness  preservation 
policy  was  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league, Representative  Saylor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  my  many  years  of  close  associ- 
ation with  John  Saylor,  I  came  to  know 
his  strong  personal  commitment  to  this 
program.  In  1973,  when  we  joined  ih 
sponsoring  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act. 
John  Saylor  recalled  remarks  he  had 
made  about  the  importance  of  wilderness 
to  the  American  people.  He  had  spoken 
these  words  more  than  20  years  ago, 
when  he  first  introduced  the  Wilderness 
Act  in  1956.  I  would  like  to  recall  his 
words  again — 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  Introduced  the 
original  wilderness  bill  In  1966,  I  spoke  of 
the  Importance  of  wilderness  and  the  real 
needs  we  have  as  a  people  to  save  such 
areas. 

We  need  wilderness,  I  said  then,  for  the 
wholesome  primitive  recreational  opportuni- 
ties It  affords  so  many  of  our  people;  that 
is,  places  where  you  can  camp  beyond  the 
roar  of  traffic,  hike  without  dodging  auto- 
mobiles, flsh  without  hooking  a  buddy,  or 
hunt  without  being  afraid  of  being  shot. 
(Such  places)  are  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  find.  And  as  these  privileges  become  less 
plentiful,  we  suddenly  realize  that  we  want 
them  very  much. 

We  need  wilderness,  I  said  then,  for  an- 
other reason:  The  stress  and  stra'.n  of  our 
crowded,  fast-moving,  highly  niochanlzed 
and  raucously  noisy  civilization  create  an- 
other great  need  for  wilderness — a  deep 
need  for  areas  of  solitude  and  quiet,  for  areas 
of  wilderness  where  life  has  not  yet  given 
way  to  machinery. 

And  I  said  then,  we  need  wilderness  for 
a  yet  more  fundamental,  more  profound  pur- 
pose, for  In  the  wilderness  we  can  get  our 
bearings.  We  can  keep  from  getting  blinded 
In  our  great  human  success  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  part  of  the  life  of  this  planet, 
and  we  would  do  well  to  keep  our  perspec- 
tives and  keep  In  touch  with  some  of  the 
basic  facts  of  life. 

The  Wilderness  Act  emerged  from  the 
deep  feeling  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
rallied  to  save  America's  wilderness.  Today, 
in  this  bill,  we  take  another  step  in  fulfilling 
the  need,  and  In  securing  an  enduring  re- 
source of  wilderness  for  those  who  will  fol- 
low In  our  pathways,  needing  It  all  the  more 
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The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  was  a 
great  landmark.  It  represented  a  turn- 
ing point  in  our  American  "rendezvous 
with  the  land."  Ours  is  a  great  and 
boundless  land,  fruitful  with  unlimited 
resources  for  our  use — or  so  we  thought 
for  generations.  In  recent  years  we  have 
begun  to  heed  the  warnings  of  far- 
sighted  leaders  who  recognized  that  even 
so  broad  and  bountiful  a  land  could  be 
abused  and  degraded.  Of  all  the  wilder- 
ness that  existed  when  our  history  on 
this  continent  began,  only  a  very  small 
fraction  remains.  The  de  facto  wilder- 
ness is  our  last  margin.  The  choices  we 
make  here  will  set  the  pattern  of  our 
land  into  permanence. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  we  have  been 
formed  as  a  people  and  as  a  culture  by 
the  influence  of  our  encoimters  with  the 
wilderness.  Our  grandparents  conquered 
much  of  the  wilderness  of  this  continent, 
but  in  the  very  act  of  conquering,  they 
were  shaped  in  vital  ways  by  the  wilder- 
ness, too. 

It  is  our  obligation,  in  the  face  of  all 
the  short-term  pressures  to  exploit  every 
last  acre,  and  to  cut  down  even  the  most 
marginal  pockets  of  timber,  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  for  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  that  is  so  fundamental  in 
our  character  and  consciousness. 

We  must  not  take  the  fate  of  our  last 
de  facto  wilderness  lightly.  There  is  work 
to  be  done,  and  time  has  worked  against 
this  effort. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  TOP  PRIORITY 

The  Endangered  American  Wilderness 
Act  represents  a  vital  further  step  in  ful- 
filling our  American  wilderness  preser- 
vation policy.  The  opportunity  is  a  fleet- 
ing one.  Before  decisions  are  made,  open- 
ing all  the  rest  of  our  public  land  for 
development,  we  must  assure  that  the 
wilderness  values  of  the  remaining  road- 
less lands  are  thoroughly,  fairly,  and  ex- 
haustively studied  and  considered — not 
only  in  a  local  context,  but  with  a  clear 
view  to  the  needs  of  all  our  people,  and 
In  the  interests  of  future  generations. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  J.  YOUNG 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  join  me  in  honoring  a  most 
exceptional  gentleman,  Herbert  J,  Young 
of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Young  is  one  of  those 
rare  persons — a  native  Angeleno,  who 
was  also  educated  in  California.  After 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  1951-52, 
he  started  his  business  career  at  Gibral- 
tar Savings  as  its  fourth  full-time  em- 
ployee and  has  risen  to  become  the  bank's 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer.  We  salute  Herbert  Young, 
however,  not  for  his  brilliant  banking 
career,  but  for  what  he  has  given  of  him- 
self to  the  many  activities  of  his  com- 
munity. He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Board  of  Education  and  of 
Beverly  Hills  Maple  Center. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  11th 
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District;  California  Savings  and  Loan 
League;  Los  Angeles  County  Museum, 
Science  and  Industry  Alliance ;  Southern 
California  Chapter  of  the  Kidney 
Disease  Foundation;  the  Beverely  Hills 
Symphony  Orchestra  Association;  and 
the  Tool  Research  &  Engineering  Co. 
He  is  a  board  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  Beverely  Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Beverely  Hills  YMCA.  Herbert 
Young  is  the  founder  and  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Student  Center, 
UCLA.  The  diversity  of  his  interests  can 
be  seen  by  the  variety  of  organizations  in 
which  he  has  participated  as  an  active 
member.  Through  every  undertaking 
shines  Herbert  Young's  desire  to  serve. 
We  salute  also  his  wife  Arline  and  their 
four  children:  Jeff,  Keimeth,  Gregory, 
and  Kathy.  They  can  be  proud,  as  we  all 
are,  of  the  dedication  of  Herbert  Young 
to  his  community's  service. 


MEDICAID  AMENDMENTS  TO 

BROADEN  MENTAL  HEALTH  COV- 
ERAGE UNDER  TITLE  XIX 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Medicaid 
Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1977. 
These  amendments  to  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  broaden  mental 
health  benefits  to  permit  coverage  for 
inpatient  psychiatric  treatment  for  pa- 
tients between  the  ages  of  21  and  64 
when  provided  in  free  standing  psychi- 
atric hospitals.  Present  law  excludes  such 
coverage. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  require  cov- 
erage of  mental  health  services  in  free 
standing  psychiatric  hospitals  for  pa- 
tients under  the  age  of  21  to  assure  uni- 
formity among  State  programs.  Present 
Federal  law  permits  States  to  include 
such  coverage  but  only  29  States  have 
done  so. 

There  is  illogic  and  unfairness  in  the 
present  exclusion  under  medicaid  of  such 
mental  health  benefits.  Acute  psychiatric 
treatment  is  reimbursed  if  it  is  provided 
tc  medicaid  patients  in  the  psychiatric 
vmits  of  general  hospitals  or  State  facili- 
ties. By  limiting  reimbursement  only  to 
such  psychiatric  units,  medicaid  patients, 
unlike  medicare  beneficiaries  are  denied 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  appropriate 
facility.  Furthermore,  and  even  more  im- 
portant the  irrationality  of  the  present 
situation  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
general  hospital  imits  can  be  from  40  to 
60  percent  more  costly  than  the  treat- 
ment rendered  in  free  standing  psychi- 
atric facilities. 

Our  present  medicaid  programs  is  now 
under  attack  for  lack  of  cost  and  quality 
controls,  abuses  and  fraud.  The  name  of 
the  game  is  cost  effectiveness  and  cost 
containment.  In  that  light  it  is  only  fair, 
reasonable  and  just  that  medicaid  pa- 
tients have  the  option  to  receive  inpa- 
tient psychiatric  care  in  facilities  offer- 
ing the  intense  and  specialized  services 
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primarily  designed  to  treat  psychiatric 
disorders.  The  same  dollar  may  well  go 
twice  as  far  in  a  private  psychiatric  hos- 
pital which  does  not  maintain  medical/ 
surgical  suites,  or  X-ray  and  diagnostic 
facilities  on  the  premises,  since  they  are 
not  used  in  the  daily  routine  operation 
of  the  facility. 

Essentially  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  patient  population  needs  some 
form  of  psychiatric  inpatient  treatment; 
of  that,  less  than  three  percent  need  long- 
term  care.  But  to  deny  this  population  a 
rightful  option  in  receiving  such  care  and 
treatment  is  neither  cost  effective  nor 
equitable.  Therefore,  in  order  to  correct 
the  inequities  which  presently  exist  in 
regard  to  mental  health  benefits  under 
the  medicaid  program,  I  urge  that  the 
law  be  amended  to  provide  benefits  for 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
64  in  specialized  psychiatric  facilities. 


DEMOGRAPHY    AND    JOBS    —    THE 
FULL   EMPLOY1.IENT  DEBATE 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy  released  its  special  re- 
port No.  12,  entitled  "Demographic 
Trends  and  Full  Employment."  In  the 
words  of  Commission  Chairman  Eli  Ginz- 
berg,  this  report  reflects  the  efforts  of 
the  Commission  to  "deepen  its  imder- 
standing  of  the  impact  of  changing  labor 
force  trends  on  employment  goals."  I 
highly  recommend  this  report  as  must 
reading  for  Members,  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens,  who  desire  to  participate 
intelligently  in  the  full  employment  de- 
bate. 

Among  the  important  points  brought 
out  in  the  report  are  the  impact  on  the 
"natural"  unemployment  rate  of  the 
large  influx  of  young  people  and  women 
into  the  labor  force,  the  importance  that 
liberalized  transfer  payments  have  had 
on  the  "cost"  of  remaining  unemployed, 
and  the  concentration  of  "structural" 
unemployment  in  certain  social  and  eth- 
nic groups  which  disproportionately  con- 
tributes to  the  overall  national  jobless- 
ness rate.  I  recommend  an  appreciation 
of  these  factors  to  my  colleagues — espe- 
cially those  who  indulge  in  oversimplified 
rhetoric  on  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion— so  that  our  efforts  at  combating 
joblessness  can  be  more  rationally  struc- 
tured, while  no  less  sympathetic  or  vigor- 
ous. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Ginzberg's 
foreword  admirably  summarizes  the 
main  points  of  the  report  findings.  While 
I  strongly  suggest  study  of  the  entire  re- 
port, I  have  included  his  introductory 
remarks  for  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues. These  remarks  follow: 
Foreword 
The  Commission,  from  Its  first  Interim  Re- 
port to  the  Congress.  The  Challenge  of  Rising 
Unemployment,  February  1975,  expressed  its 
opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  the  na- 
tion's leaders  that  because  of  a  change  In  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Finally,  Professor  Wachter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  ease  of  qualifying  for 
Income  transfer  payments  and  the  level  of 
such  payments  cannot  fall  to  affect  the  un- 
employment rate  by  making  it  "less  costly" 
for  people  to  remain  unemployed.  The  Com- 
mission, in  advocating  that  employable  per- 
sons be  placed  In  manpower  training  or  Jobs, 
rather  than  being  left  on  the  welfare  rolls 
or  in  receipt  of  federal  supplemental  benefits 
up  to  65  weeks,  Is  responsive  to  this  aspect 
of  Professor  Wachter's  analysis. 

Professor  Taeuber's  paper  speaks  to  the  ur- 
gent need  for  Improving  labor  force  projec- 
tions. He  points  out  the  many  weaknesses 
in  the  government's  present  efforts  in  this 
arena,  particularly  the  infrequency  with 
which  new  estimates  are  prepared,  the  need 
for  more  detail,  and  the  failure  of  the  estl- 
ma.tes  to  provide  a  range  of  alternative  pro- 
jections rather  than  a  single  best  guess. 

The  Commission  shares  Professor  Taeuber's 
concern  about  the  desirability,  in  fact  the 
essentiality,  of  Strengthening  the  manpower 
base  with  respect  to  data  collection,  analysis, 
and  research.  Further,  it  has  on  Its  forward 
agenda  the  problem  of  immigration  (includ- 
ing Illegal  Immigration),  another  issue  that 
Professor  Taeuber  points  out  as  having  po- 
tentially Important  Impact  on  labor  force 
trends. 

What  these  three  specialists  have  done, 
not  only  for  the  Commission  but  for  all  with 
an  interest  and  concern  in  the  future  of 
manpower  policy,  is  to  sharpen  our  p<;rcep- 
tlon  of  where  the  data  are  weak,  where  analy- 
sis should  concentrate,  and  the  dlrectlon.s  on 
which  policy  should  focus.  They  make  no 
extreme  claims,  but  they  offer  much  useful 
help  and  guidance.  For  this  the  Commission 
13  deeply  In  their  debt. 

E^i  OiNZBirRc, 

Chairman. 
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duced,  and  already  overcrowded  high- 
ways will  carry  more  and  more  mobile 
Americans  to  work,  shopping,  and  rec- 
reation. 

It  is  something  we  should  think  about 
very  seriously  before  committing  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  transportation 
systems  that  may  be  outmoded  before 
they  are  in  place. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, and  chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Policy  Study  Commis- 
sion. I  commend  this  article,  and  its 
implications,  to  my  colleagues. 
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HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  our  colleagues 
a  short  article  that  went  largely  un- 
noticed but  which  has  enormous  impli- 
cations for  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  It  appeared  in  the  Friday, 
February  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

Americans  Leaving  Cities 

Denver. — More  Americans  are  moving  away 
from  large  metropolitan  areas,  causing  one  of 
the  most  significant  migration  turnabouts 
In  the  nation's  history,  a  Rand  Corp. 
demographer  said. 

Dr.  Peter  A.  Morrison  .--aid  between  1070 
and  1975,  for  every  100  people  who  moved  to 
a  metropolitan  area,  131  moved  out.  In  the 
1960's,  people  migrated  to  metropolitan 
areas. 

In  a  report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  he  said  the  new  population  move- 
ment Is  having  fiscal,  social  and  political 
repercussions. 

This  trend,  Mr.  Speaker,  represents  a 
sharp  departure  from  traditional  beliefs, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  continue.  The  message  that  it  holds 
for  transportation  is  this:  If  people  are 
moving  out  of  cities,  the  demands  on  our 
urban  mass  transit  systems  will  be  re- 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Na- 
tion is  well  aware,  this  has  been  a  most 
severe  winter  in  western  New  York  State, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Buffalo  and 
the  congressional  district  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

I  certainly  am  very  proud  of  the  re- 
siliency of  the  residents  of  this  area,  who 
weathered  extreme  hardship  in  com- 
mendable fashion.  In  crises  of  this  sort, 
there  are  many  unsung  heroes. 

Specifically,  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  Buffalo  area  police  and  firefighters 
were  perhaps  the  most  visible.  These 
public  safety  officers  performed  often 
herculean  tasks  under  unbelievably  dif- 
ficult, physically  taxing  circumstances. 
Emergency  deliveries  and  rescue  efforts 
were  legion. 

One  such  case,  which  illustrates  the 
heroic  efforts  that  were  made,  involves 
Buffalo  police  officer  Carl  O.  Reese,  who 
died  during  the  recent  blizzard  in  Buffalo. 
The  following  Buffalo  Police  Depart- 
ment report  describes  more  graphically 
than  I  could  the  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  that  Officer  Reese  provided: 
Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty 
On  January  2B,  1977  Police  Officer  Carl  O. 
Reese  reported  to  Room  240,  Buffalo  Police 
Headquarters  at  10:45  AM  to  work  the  hours 
of  11.00AM  to  7:00PM.  Severe  blizzard  con- 
tions    struck    the    city    shortly    thereafter. 
Streets    became    impassable    and   the   entire 
area  was  snowed  in    Chefs  Restaurant,  291 
Seneca  Street   at  Chicago  St.   was  a  refuge 
for    numerous   storm    stranded    persons.    At 
2;30AM  on   1/29/77   Police  Officer  Frederick 
Claik  assigned  to  the  Motorcycle  Division  of 
the  Buffalo  Police  Department  was  aiding  a 
person  from  Chefs  Restaurant  with  a  des- 
tination   of    the    Pxierto    Rican    Center    on 
Swan  Street.  The  wind  gusts  of  over  40MPH 
knocked  Police  Officer  Clark  to  the  ground 
at  291  Seneca  Street  and  cavised  him  to  frac- 
ture   his   left   leg.    Police    Officer   Clark    was 
brought  Into  the  restaurant  to  await  tran.s- 
portation  to  a  hospital. 

A  5:00AM  on  the  same  date.  Police  Officer 
Carl  O.  Reese  spoke  with  a  woman  stranded 
In  the  restaurant.  She  was  about  23  years  of 
age.  pregnant  and  a  diabetic.  She  stated  that 
she  must  have  In-sulln  by  6:30AM  at  the 
latest.  The  Emergency  Hospital  was  con- 
tacted to  enquire  if  an  insulin  dosage  of  8o 
NPHV  could  be  picked  up.  They  replied  that 
they  had  Insulin  in  lOO  NPHV,  the  d.abetlc 
was  assured  that  she  could  take  100  fJPHV. 
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Police  Officer  Reese  and  Police  Officer  Wol- 
kowiak  of  the  MCD  walked  in  the  blizzard 
conditions,  temperature  was  7  degrees  below 
zero  with  a  wind  chill  factor  of  60  degrees 
below  zero  and  wind  velocity  of  40MPH  with 
higher  gusts,  from  Seneca  and  Chicago 
Streets  in  this  city  to  the  Emergency  Hos- 
pital located  at  Eagle  and  Pine  Street,  a 
distance  of  414   blocks  or  14  mile. 

The  Police  Officers  arrived  at  the  hospital 
and  were  given  the  insulin  by  one  of  the 
nurses  in  the  hospital.  As  they  left  the  hos- 
pital. Police  Officer  Reese  complained  to 
Police  Officer  Wolkowlak  of  pains  in  his 
chest. 

With  the  severe  blizzard  and  the  wind 
blowing  in  their  face.  It  was  most  difficult  to 
breathe  and  the  officers  had  to  turn  and  walk 
backwards  to  cut  down  the  wind  and  enable 
them  to  return  to  meet  the  diabetic. 

Upon  returning,  the  Insulin  was  given  to 
the  woman,  and  Police  Officer  Reese  again 
complained  of  chest  pains.  Witnesses  to  this 
was  Mrs.  Rosemary  Zobel,  a  probation  of- 
ficer for  Erie  County  at  25  Delaware  Ave. 
who  Is  also  a  Registered  Nurse,  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Land  of  889  South  Park  Ave.,  an  employee 
at  Buffalo  Police  Headquarters.  Also  present 
were  P.O.  Stephen  Lellnskl,  P.O.  Jack  Wil- 
liamson, P.O.  Robert  Balsh  and  others. 

at  9:45AM,  1-29-77,  Police  Officer  Carl  O. 
Reese  and  P.O.  H.  Osczcypala  of  Radar  as- 
sisted Police  Officer  Fred  Clark  from  Chef's 
Restaurant  to  a  Radar  Police  Car  No.  146 
and  drove  him  to  Emergency  Hospital.  Upon 
arriving.  Officers  Reese  and  Osczcypala  took 
Officer  Clark  from  the  car.  He  put  his  arms 
around  their  shoulders  and  they  placed  their 
arms  under  his  thighs  and  in  a  chalr-Uke 
carry  brought  him  from  the  driveway  up  the 
stairs  to  the  first  floor  and  to  the  emergency 
room.  Fully  clothed.  Police  Officer  Clark 
weighs  about  200  pounds. 

Police  Officer  Carl  O.  Reese  continued  on 
duty  to  2:00PM.  Upon  arriving  home  he 
again  complained  of  chest  pains  to  his  wife. 
He  next  reported  for  work  at  1!  :00AM  on 
Sunday  1-30-77  to  7:00PM  and  was  off  on 
Monday  1-31-77.  He  expired  at  6:00AM  on 
2-1-77. 

John  Brown,  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  testifies  to 
the  dedicated  service  the  Buffalo  metro- 
politan area  received  from  its  public 
safety  officers  during  our  recent  bliz- 
zard. I  know  I  echo  the  community  senti- 
ment when  I  express  deep  appreciation 
for  that  service  and  offer  condolences 
to  the  family  of  Officer  Reese.  His  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  community  service 
stands  as  an  example  for  imitation  by 
all  of  us. 


TWO    MISSISSIPPI    YOLT^G    PEOPLE 
VISIT  WASHINGTON 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

of    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  two 
outstanding  young  people,  Valerie  Ann 
Hertzog  and  Delisa  Lee  Watts,  both  of 
Long  Beach,  Miss.,  who  are  here  in 
Washington  this  week  to  participate  in 
the  1977  Presidential  Classroom  for 
Young  Americans. 

I  always  enjoy  discussing  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Federal  Government  with 
the  Presidential  classroom  students  and 
commend  these  young  Americans  on 
their  interest  and  attitude  toward  our 
Nation's  destiny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ON  THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  dis- 
cussion about  some  possible  form  of 
Government  action,  such  as  quotas,  to 
increase  the  price  of  sugar  so  as  to  "pro- 
tect" the  American  producers.  Like  the 
producers  of  coffee  and  various  com- 
modities, the  sugar  growers  want  a  floor 
below  which  the  price  they  receive  will 
not  fall — the  poor  consumer  is  never  pro- 
vided with  a  ceiling  above  which  the 
price  will  never  rise.  The  sugar  producers 
are  calling  for  relief.  Only  26  months 
ago,  in  December  1974,  the  American 
people  had  to  pay  54  cents  per  pound  for 
sugar  while  the  producers  baisked  in  the 
warm  glow  of  new-found  profits.  In  1973, 
the  American  people  spent  some  $3.3  bil- 
lion on  sugar.  In  1974,  that  figure  jumped 
to  $6.8  billion  and  stayed  high  in  1975 
when  the  consumers  were  taken  for 
$6.9  billion.  These  higher  prices  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  factors 
in  the  declining  markets  for  sugar  and 
shifts  to  alternatives. 

With  higher  fruit  and  vegetable  prices, 
manipulated  and  extortionist  coffee 
prices,  and  now  the  prospect  of  higher 
sugar  prices,  the  American  family  faces 
a  pretty  bleak  breakfast.  The  producer 
is  always  protected — the  consumer  is 
never  considered — he  is  the  victim 

In  the  past,  sugar  quota  legislation 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee — although  in  the 
other  body,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee retained  Jurisdiction.  As  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee, I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  conduct  an  effective  trade  pol- 
icy if  different  congressional  committees 
and  various  agencies  can  arbitrarily  im- 
pose quotas  or  other  restraints  to  trade. 
I  have  today  written  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  pointing  out  the  problems  that 
divided  quota  jurisdiction  could  create 
for  the  United  States  in  the  current 
worldwide  trade  negotiations.  I  have 
strongly  urged  that  all  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  imposition  of  quotas  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  always  amazed  at  how  strongly 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  Nation 
demand  open  and  free  trade  so  that  they 
can  export  to  the  maximum,  thus  obtain- 
ing large  volumes  of  sales  and  high  prices 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  mo- 
ment a  commodity  runs  into  temporary 
difficulty,  because  of  surplus  produc- 
tion, those  agricultural  interests  are  the 
very  first  to  demand  protection.  Over 
the  years,  I  have  noticed  that  the  agri- 
cultural sector  has  generally  supported 
exporting  more  American  farm  exports 
and  allowing  foreigners  to  export  more 
manufactured  goods  to  the  United  States. 
I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  their  one-sided 
game. 

If  protection  has  any  validity — It 
should  be  utilized  for  the  consumer.  If 
quotas  are  ever  authorized  or  considered. 
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it  is  the  consumer  who  should  have  an 
escape  clause  from  escalating  prices. 
The  Executive  order  or  the  statute  should 
suspend  quotas  when  consumer  prices 
rise  by  more  than  the  annual  average 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  food. 


NEW  WINDSOR  GOVERNMENT  LOS- 
ING TWO  FAITHI-XTL  SERVANTS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Frederick  News  contained  an  article 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  all  readers  of  the  Record. 
This  article  pays  a  well -deserved  tribute 
to  Mayor  Randall  Spoerlein  and  Council- 
man Russell  Lambert,  of  New  Windsor, 
Md.  Mayor  Spoerlein  is  retiring  after  22 
years  in  office  and  Councilman  Lambert 
is  retiring  after  31  years  of  service. 

This  article  describes  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  these  two  dedicated  individu- 
als have  helped  to  make  New  Windsor  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  competency 
and  efficiency  which  characterizes  the 
governments  of  many  of  America's 
smaller  communities.  It  is  the  common- 
sense,  foresight,  hard  work,  and  devotion 
of  citizens  such  as  Mayor  Spoerlein  and 
Councilman  Lambert  which  preserve  the 
quality  of  life  in  New  Windsor  and  simi- 
lar towns  across  the  country. 

I  think  the  exemplary  record  of  Mayor 
Spoerlein,  Councilman  Lambert,  and  all 
of  the  residents  of  New  Windsor  com- 
pares vei-y  favorably  with  most  larger 
communities  and  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Frederick  News  in  congratulating  them 
by  including  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
|The  News    (Frederick   Md.)    Feb.    17,    1977) 

New  Windsob  Government  Losing  Two 
Faithfxjl   Servants 

(By  Kate  Roberts) 

Nestled  in  the  hills  of  Carroll  County,  un- 
touched by  the  population  boom  or  building 
craze,  the  tiny  town  of  New  Windsor  Is  as 
neat  and  efficient  as  a  cliche. 

Electric  street  lights  have  illuminated  the 
town  since  1897,  water  has  been  piped  Into 
homes  since  the  early  1900s,  and  a  unique 
sewage  disposal  system  has  provided  trouble- 
free  service  to  the  800-plus  residents  since 
1964. 

There  is  a  ball  park,  courtesy  of  the  Lions 
Club;  new  tennis  courts,  a  modern  school, 
and  a  little  surplus  in  the  town's  tui. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  New  Windsor, 
but  it  also  is  clear  the  town  has  been  well 
managed  over  the  years,  a  duty  that  has 
rested  with  the  town's  mayors  and  councils 
since  it  was  Incorporated  on  Jan.  25,  1844. 

New  Windsor  has  seen  several  elected  offi- 
cials come  and  go,  but,  this  spring,  it  will 
lose  two  who  have  served  longer  and  more 
faithfully  than  any  others. 

Mayor  Randall  Spoerlein  has  held  the 
town's  highest  office  for  the  past  22  years, 
setting  a  record  In  New  Windsor  and  prob- 
ably the  county. 

Councilman  Russell  Lambert's  time  In 
office  is  Jtist  as  impressive.  He  has  sat  on  the 
council  for  the  last  31  years. 

Both  men  have  served  consecutive  terms, 
Lambert  always  defeating  his  opponent  and 
Spoerlein  unopposed  In  every  election. 
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Spoerleln  mtas  appointed  to  the  office  of 
mayor  when  former  Mayor  Rilph  B.  Oeer 
resigned,  leaving  an  unexplretl  term.  That 
was  In  1952  and  things  in  town  |iave  changed 
a  bit  since  then. 

■'People  used  to  complain 
In  town  .  .  .  crowing  roosters 
day,  they  complain  about  dogs, 
old  mayor  said  with  a  chuckle 

There   Isn't  a   whole   lot   else 
about  In  New  Windsor.  Just  one 
assets  Is  Its  water  supply,  possibly 
most  plentiful  in  the  county 
located   on    a    170-acre   farm 
town,   have   been  producing  slijce 
1900s  and  still  have  a  long  life 

In    1947,   the   town   bought 
Dennlngs    Road    and    tapped 
there,     adding     that     water 
source. 

When    the    town    originally 
62-acre   parcel   of   land   on 
only    18    acres — where    the 
cated — were  kept  and  the  rest 
to  the  owner. 

"When  I  came  on  the  council 
mayor  said.  "I  told  them  we 
that  land  back.  The  town  dldp 
money,  so  I  bought  the  land 
held  It  until  the  town  floate<! 
could  pay  me." 

The    land    was   sold    to    the 
Spoerleln  said,  for  the  same 
for  It. 

Since  the  mayor  was  Involved 
vatlon.    he   put   the   acreage 
vatlon  program  while  he  ownec 
gram  paid  dividends  because  h 
trees  on  the  land. 

Today,  many  of  those  tre4s  are  being 
thinned  out  and  sold  to  a  paaer  company 
which  also  has  bought  several  wild  trees 
from  the  same  acreage. 

The    thinning,    besides 
enue  to  the  town,  will  allow 
Ing  trees  to  reach  full  growth 
turn,  can  be  sold  off  as  lumber, 
a  higher  price. 

And.  Just  in  case  any  of 
the   land   give   out.   there    are 
that  still  have  not  been  tapped. 

Until  recently,  water  was  fed 
in  town  and  the  outlying  are: 
However,  people  complained 
pressure  on  the  second  floor  ol 
was  not  great  enough,  so  a 
water  storage   tank   was  built 

The    most    controversial    Iss 
has   had   to   deal    with    during 
service  wa-s  when  he  suggested 
age   disposal   system   for   the 

After    Investigating    the    va/ 1 
available,  and  taking  a  trip 
a    lagoon    system    In    operatioi 
invited    an    engineer    to   a   to^^•p 
explain  how  the  system  worked 

"At  first,"  he  recalled,  "ther« 
oppoeltlon   to   that    type   syste  n 
the   engineer   finished   explaining 
were  as  sold  on  It   as   I  was." 

Not    only    Is    the    lagoon    se 
system  much  cheaper  to  Install 
says.  It  Ls  also  cheaper  and 
tain. 

It  was  constructed  In   1964 
operating  efficiently   ever   slnc( 
other    towns    wl'^h    "conven 
have    been    experiencing 

With    the    lagoon    method 
plained,  sewage  goes  Into  a 
there.  It  runs  from  one  lagoon 
He  claims  there   has  never  be  i 
with  odor  Bind  regular  checks 
department   always    hp.ve   been 

Lately,      the      Er.vlronmenta  1 
Agency   has   "been   getting 
all   sewerage  systems  In   the 
updating  will  have  to  be  done 
system. 

"But,"  the  mayor  added.  "It  \4orks  fine  as  It 
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is  and  Is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  twice 
our  population." 

Councilman  Lambert.  70,  Is  a  native  of  New 
Windsor  and  some  of  his  earliest  recollections 
are  of  the  days  when  the  town  had  its  own 
electric  plant. 

"Back  65  years  ago.  my  father  used  to  run 
the  plant,"  he  recalled,  "We  had  220  voltage 
then  and  street  lights  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember." 

On  Wednesdays,  he  recalled,  his  father  used 
to  run  the  generators  steady  from  8  a.m.  until 
12  noon  because  "that  was  the  day  the 
women  Ironed  clothes." 

According  to  Mrs.  Robert  Cairns,  who  along 
with  her  husband  owns  Boxwood  Antiques 
and  Is  the  author  of  a  brief  town  history 
printed  during  the  Bicentennial,  the  electric 
company  was  organized  in  1897  and  operated 
at  a  106S  until  1910  when  Miss  Marget  Erhard 
willed  funds  to  the  town  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  plant. 

For  the  next  12  years,  the  plant  "paid  its 
own  way"  and  In  1922.  was  turned  over  to  the 
public  service  commission  for  the  sum  of  $1. 

According  to  Councilman  Lambert,  Poto- 
mac Edison  bought  the  electric  plant  In  1943. 

Councilman  Lambert,  along  with  John 
Hessen,  a  local  resident,  was  Instrumental  in 
reorganizing  the  town's  fire  company  and 
getting  the  first  fire  engine. 

"Until  1948,  the  town  didn't  have  any  mo- 
torized equipment."  Lambert  said.  "We  used 
to  push  the  hose,  which  was  on  a  reel,  right 
up  to  the  Are  plugs.  We've  still  got  the  old 
reel  down  at  the  fire  station." 

Lambert,  owner  of  the  local  laundrnmat 
and  a  garage  that  he  rents  to  an  auto  repair 
business,  believes  In  keeping  the  independ- 
ence of  the  town.  "I  sure  wouldn't  want  the 
county  running  us,"  he  said. 

He  will  be  watching  with  interest  town 
elections  this  May  when,  for  the  first  time  In 
31  years,  his  name  will  not  be  on  the  ballot. 

"I'm  expecting  a  real  big  turn-out  this 
year."  he  said.  "But  I  remember  one  year 
when  only  19  people  voted.  I  guess  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  everyone  who  was 
running.  " 


DEFERMENT  OF  REPAYMENT  OF 
STUDENT  LOANS  BY  MEDICAL 
RESroENTS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  addresses  a  par- 
ticularly frtistrating  problem  for  medical 
residents.  As  the  Members  may  be  aware, 
we  have  passed  a  number  of  financial 
aid  programs  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended,  which  support 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  pur- 
suing a  medical  education.  These  pro- 
grams explicitly  recognize  that  a  young 
physician's  residency  is  an  integral  part 
of  his  or  her  education  As  a  consequence, 
repai-ment  of  educational  loans  under 
these  programs  is  deferred  for  a  reason- 
able period  during  which  a  young  physi- 
cian is  a  resident. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
all  of  our  educational  loan  programs. 
Some  programs,  those  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  as  they  are  admin- 
istered in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
require  residents  to  begin  repayment  of 
such  loans  during  residency. 
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This  is  not  good  policy.  Residents,  such 
as  residents  at  the  Sacramento  Medical 
Center  in  my  own  district,  are  students 
for  all  practical  purposes.  A  requirement 
that  they  must  begin  repayment  of  such 
loans  during  residency  imposes  a  sub- 
stantial burden  upon  all  residents.  It  im- 
poses a  particular  hardship  on  young 
physicians  who  do  not  come  from 
wealthy  families.  This  is  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended;  It 
should  not.  must  not,  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  loans  se- 
cured under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  the  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  bill  achieves  that  goal  by  harmon- 
izing the  treatment  accorded  residents 
under  these  acts  with  that  accorded  them 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended.  Thl.<?  insures  that  residents  will 
enjoy  a  reasonable  period  of  deferment 
during  this  important  stage  in  their  ed- 
ucations. However,  this  bill  does  not 
prejudice  those  residents  who  have 
achieved  deferment  through  one  of  the 
existing  deferment  categories  .such  as 
educational  deferment  as  administered 
by  certain  Institutions. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  needed  clarification  of 
congressional  policy  with  reipect  to  med- 
ical residents. 


HEARING  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
ON  RAILROAD  VANDALISM 


March  1,  1977 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Wednesday,  March  9,  1977,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2237,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  on  the  Issue  of  railroad  vanda- 
lism. 

There  are  thousands  of  incidents  of 
throwing  stones  and  rocks  and  shooting 
firearms  against  railroad  trains  which 
occur  each  year.  A  number  of  States  have 
some  type  of  statute  outlamng  these 
acts,  but  do  not  always  enforce  them. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  the  utility 
of  Federal  legislation  in  this  area,  al- 
though such  bills  have  been  proposed 
since  1967.  The  subcommittee  will  hold 
1  day  of  hearings  to  explore  the  matter. 

Honorable  William  Hcches  of  New 
Jersey  and  a  representative  from  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  are  expected  to 
testify.  Other  witnesses  expected  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Transportation 
Union  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  the  Record  should  address 
tlieir  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  2137  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  we  have  a  President  who  is 
clearly  committed  not  only  to  the  sym- 
bolism, but  to  the  substance  of  human 
rights. 

President  Carter's  reductions  in  finan- 
cial aid  to  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Ethi- 
opia should  demonstrate  to  the  poli- 
ticians, the  press,  and  the  people  of  those 
lands  that  America's  dedication  to  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  hum.an 
rights  Is  absolutely  unchangeable  and 
that  It  will  be  backed  up  not  by  self 
righteous  polemics  or  saber  rattling  but 
rather  by  swift  reductions  in  financial 
aid. 

Those  who  do  not  honor  America's  old 
and  historic  love  of  simple  human  liberty 
will  not  be  the  beneficiaries  of  our  treas- 
ure. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so  dis- 
turbed to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Vance,  defend  payments  by  the  CIA  to  a 
foreign  government  on  television  this 
past  weekend. 

Secretary  Vance's  defense  of  these  pay- 
ments which  were  not  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  which  began  long  be- 
fore his  Presidency  violate  the  spirit.  If 
not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

His  defense  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  openness  at  home  and 
decency  abroad  which  Jimmy  Carter 
brings  to  the  Presidency. 

Secretary  Vance  should  be  willing  to 
depart    from    the    so-called    pragmatic 
policies  of  the  past  and  embrace  the* 
creed  of  candor  and  conscience  of  which 
our  new  President  is  the  architect. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  at  least 
In  this  instance  that  his  long  and  distin- 
guished Washington  experience  has  done 
us  all  a  disservice. 

Out  in  the  hinterlands  of  America,  far 
away  from  foreign  capitals  and  Wash- 
ington diplomats,  the  people  question  not 
only  the  size  of  these  payments,  but  the 
fact  of  them  as  well. 

I  recognize,  of  course.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  international  business  cannot 
always  be  subjected  to  international 
scrutiny. 

But  these  payments  are  unjustifiable 
and  I  suspect  largely  unnecessary  in  the 
face  of  foreign  aid  which  flows  so  openly 
and  generously  to  other  nations. 

It  is  the  secrecy  and  source  of  these 
payments  which  Americans  find  so 
disturbing. 

What  is  It  about  these  funds  dis- 
patched by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  is  so  dififerent  than  those 
appropriated  openly  by  Congress  and 
spent  for  legitimate  aims  both  military 
and  nonmilitay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  fewer  secrets, 
not  more. 

I  hope  that  Secretai-y  Vance  will  not 
confuse  principle  and  pragmatism. 

I  believe  both  are  possible  In  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy.  I  believe  Secretary 
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Vance  and  the  President  share  that  view. 
I  know  the  House  does — and  that  the 
American  people  do,  too. 


CLARK     COUNTY:      BLAZING     THE 
TRAIL  FOR  BETTER  LUNCHES 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  SANTim.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
times  in  my  brief  career  as  Nevada's  only 
Member  of  the  House,  I  have  encoun- 
tered some  mighty  skeptical  people  who 
think  there  is  nothing  in  Nevada  except 
casinos  and  showrooms.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  many  see  our  State  as 
the  last  cowboy  frontier  in  which  John 
Wayne  chases  some  funny  looking 
animals  across  a  vast  wasteland.  Neither 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  even  Las 
Vegas — the  entertainment  capital  of  the 
world — does  not  have  casino  chips  roll- 
ing into  the  streets.  There  are  actually 
real  people  living  in  Las  Vegas  with  the 
same  kind  of  needs  and  problems  we  face 
each  day. 

I  thought  I  would  point  out  just  one 
example  of  a  program  which  puts  Las 
Vegas  on  the  map  for  reasons  other  than 
gaming  and  entertainment.  The  Clark 
County  School  District,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Len  Frederick,  the  school  food 
services  director,  has  revolutionized  the 
school  food  service  and  nutritional  pro- 
grams. The  district  has  set  a  standard 
for  our  Nation  to  emulate. 

The  program  has  evoked  interest  from 
school  officials  throughout  the  country. 
In  a  time  in  which  the  consumer  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  balanced  and  nutritious 
diet,  Mr.  Frederick  has  initiated  a  most 
innovative  and  effective  approach  to 
school  lunches. 

The  participation  in  the  Clark  County 
district  lunch  program  has  increased  by 
400  percent,  the  nutritional  values  have 
soared,  the  profits  are  solid  and  the  par- 
ents are  happy.  There  is  little  more  that 
any  school  district  could  ask  of  its  lunch 
program. 

I  include  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Kotsche- 
var  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas  In  the  Record.  He  explains  the 
background  and  success  of  the  program 
and  the  determination  and  dedication  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Frederick. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Past  Pood  Gets  an   "A"   in   School  Lxtngh 

Here  is  a  story  as  romantic  and  fascinating 
as  any  novel.  Take  a  conventional  food- 
service  operation  for  a  large  school  system. 
Like  many  such  operations.  It  was  deeply 
mired  In  deficits,  poor  food,  low  participation, 
frustrating  operating  problems,  and  many 
disgruntled  and  dismayed  employees.  Yet.  in 
Just  a  short  time  it  turned  around  to  become 
an  operation  with  excellent  operating 
margins,  high  food  standards,  growing  par- 
ticipation, smooth  operating  efficiency,  loyal 
employees  who  are  proud  of  belonging,  and  a 
400  7r  growth  in  participation  while  school 
enrollment  increased  only  10%. 

Obviously,   achieving    all   this   took   mvich 
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doing.  The  story  is  filled  with  obstacles  over- 
come by  perseverance,  dedication,  and  dogged 
determination  plus  an  astute  ability  to  go  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  while  cutting  away 
unimportant  and  interfering  factors.  It  can 
teach  others  how  to  attack  and  overcome 
these  .same  problems.  Further,  it  makes  a 
unique  contribution  to  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  school  foodservlce — how  to  win 
over  those  young  people  who  would  rather 
eat  at  an  off-campus  drlve-ln.  Every  resource 
was  used  to  persuade  the  school  foodservlce 
dropout  that  the  new  school  lunch  was  better 
than  the  outside  fare,  and  it  worked.  It  was 
a  terrific  Job  in  public  relations  that  turned 
an  army  of  doubters  into  an  army  of  sup- 
porters. 

"If  you  can't  lick  'em,  Join  'em."  The  trick 
Is,  after  joining  them,  to  work  within  the 
restraints  to  achieve  the  goals  of  good  nutri- 
tion, good  food,  high  participation,  adequate 
operating  margins  and  public  approval.  Here, 
step-by-step.  Is  how  one  can  take  an  eight- 
ounce  portion  of  milk  fortified  with  added 
milk  solids,  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D..  and 
freeze  it  into  a  14-ouncc  milk  shake;  add  a 
hamburger,  a  ham  and  cheese  sandwich,  bar- 
becued beef  sandwich  or  any  other  of  a  num- 
ber of  bread  and  two-ounce  portions  of  a 
high  protein  food  along  with  a  >a  cup  portion 
of  greens,  tomatoes  or  pickles,  plus  a  %  cup 
portion  of  fortified  french  fried  potatoes  or 
salad,  and  thereby  produce  a  meal  that  more 
than  meets  the  Type  A  meal  standards. 

Many  obstacles  were  put  In  the  way  of  the 
program.  But  it  was  done,  and  with  no  loss 
of  the  standard  that  says  a  child  shall  receive 
a  third  of  the  niitrients  required  each  day 
In  the  school  foodservlce  meal. 

Remarkably,  all  this  was  accomplished  not 
by  an  experienced  foodservlce  operator  but 
by  a  former  business  executive  who  looked  at 
the  market  and  then  designed  a  product  that 
would  sell  within  the  restraints.  We  need 
more  of  this  kind  of  thinking.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  It,  Congress  and  government  agencies 
would  be  less  critical  and  stop  formulating 
laws  that  hamper  rather  than  help  the 
program. 

While  this  story  is  a  tribute  to  Len  Fredrick, 
he  Is  the  first  to  remind  us  that  one  never 
achieves  a  goal  alone.  So  this  is  a  story  of  how 
a  loyal,  hardworking,  intelligent  group  of 
supervisors,  managers,  cooks,  workers — 375 
in  number — Joined  together  as  a  team  to 
make  the  system  go.  Properly,  they  must  get 
their  share  of  credit  for  putting  over  the 
"idea." 

Within  the  school  foodservlce  fraternity 
this  story  is  not  universally  accepted  as  one 
of  notable  achievement.  It  Is.  truth  to  tell, 
controversial.  There  are  those  wlio  contend 
the  goals  have  not  been  met.  and  that  the 
program  Is  not  successful.  The  facts  belie 
them  and  these  "doubting  Thomase.s"  are 
In  the  minority  and  fast  disappearing. 

It  Is.  In  fact,  a  successful  program  in  many 
ways.  It  is  highly  Innovative  and  Imaginative. 
It  blazes  a  new  trial.  Perhaps  this  Is  why 
some  of  the  old  guard  and  bureaucrats  don't 
li'Ke  It.  It  doesn't  follow  tradition,  but  takes 
a  fresh  approach  that  succeeds  where  the 
old  one  often  failed.  It  has  attracted  many 
strong  supporters  such  as:  Governor  Mike 
O'Callaghan,  thankful  to  see  a  program  that 
"sells"  In  Nevada's  largest  foodservlce  system: 
the  parents,  students,  the  School  Board  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Las  Vegas, 
thankful  to  see  an  almost  Impossible  food- 
service  system  turned  into  a  successful  one; 
and  the  Nevada  Heart  Association,  for  lower- 
ing the  cholesterol  content  after  a  study 
showed  that  25%  of  the  students  in  Junior 
high  school  had  higher  tlian  normal  choles- 
terol blood  levels.  Progressive  nutritionists, 
physicians,  dietitians,  and  others  who  recog- 
nize achievement  have  also  Joined  In  the 
approbation. 
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Mr.   RANQEL.   Mr. 
like  to  cail  rpy  colleaguei 
the  important  cultural  con 
by  the  Negro  Ensemble  Cc 
City,  now  celebrating  it^ 
This  unique  institution 
a  long  list  of  accomplished 
and   outstanding   perform^n 
ning  with  a  $434,000  grant 
Foundation,  the  company 
succeeded  in  establishing 
actors  and  actresses  in 
affording  black  playwrlghljs 
nity  to  stage  tlieir  product 
pany  notes  as  its  dist; 
such  accomplished  perforji^er 
Rolle,    Moses    Gunn, 
Rosalind     Cash,    and 
screenwriter  Lonnie  Elder 
and  director  Michael 
High"  and  "Car  Wash." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mcntl- 
has     been     designated 
Month,  and  it  is  fitting 
now  honor  a  black  gioup 
tributed   significantly   to 
stage.  I  would  like  to 
Negro  Ensemble  Co.  on 
its  10th  anniversary,  and 
in  their  endeavors  to  expand 
the  focus  of  their  work 
of   those   who   derive 
from  the  theater. 

I  would  like  to  share  with 
an  article  on  this  group  w 
in  the  New  York  Times  on 
1976.   This   articl 
tribution  made  by  the  Nefero 
which   I  believe  my 
share.  The  article  follows 
[From  the  New  York  Times 
Black    Ensemei-e — Integrit  r 

(By  C.  Gerald  Prater) 
It  Is  curtain  time  Sunday 
de   Lys   in   Greenwich   Village 
darkness.    The    sound    of 
throughout    the    theater. 
Raid"  begins,  and  the  Negro 
pany  has  started  Its  10th  ann 
"The  Brownsvlile  Raid."    __ 
event,   teUs  the  story  of  the 
of    Companies    B.    C    and    D 

Battalion     of     the     25th     

States  Army — combat  veterans 
leans  West,  the  Philippines 
soldiers  were  accused  of  shootl 
vlUe,  Tex.,  on  Aug.  13.  1906,  in 
the   racial   discrimination   the  r 
enced  after  their  arrival  16 

With  no  hearing  or  trial,  th( 
lion   was  dishonorably  d 
Army,  although  no  black  soldier 
taken  part  In  the  shooting 
knowing  who  did. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  play  was  written  by  Charles  Puller,  a 
young  playwright  who  also  wrote  a  previous 
Negro  Ensemble  Company  production,  "In 
the  Deepest  Part  of  Sleep."  "The  Brownsville 
Raid'  was  directed  by  Israel  Hicks  and  has 
a  cast  of  17,  Including  Douglas  Turner  Ward 
and  Ethel  Ayler. 

Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  company's  founders 
and  Its  artistic  director,  said  that  he  had 
chosen  "The  Brownsville  Raid  "  for  the  10th 
anniversary  presentation  of  the  company,  "to 
remind  people  that  the  theater  Is  about 
entertainment,  yes,  but  It  Is  also  about  some- 
thing vital,  It  must  have  meaning  for  our 
lives." 

"In  the  beginning,"  Mr.  Ward  went  on, 
"we  started  with  "Song  of  the  Lusltanlan 
Bogey,"  a  play  about  a  serious  real -life  Issue 
at  that  time — colonialism.  Now  we  sort  of 
complete  the  circle  with  another  play  that 
has  a  meaning  beyond  theatricality." 

The  play  Is  being  staged  at  the  Theater  de 
Lys  to  accommodate  a  larger  audience.  But 
traditionally,  the  company's  plays  have 
opened  at  the  St.  Marks  Playhouse  on  Sec- 
ond Avenue.  There,  for  a  decade,  audiences 
have  trudged  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to 
the  theater  auditorium  to  witness  a  com- 
pany with  a  singular  reputation  In  America. 
Tlie  Negro  Ensemble  Company  set  out  to 
bring  black  people  Into  the  theater — on 
stage,  back  stage  and  in  the  audience.  And 
It  has  succeeded.  Its  productions  have  been 
well  attended;  some  have  moved  to  Broad- 
way and  been  seen  en  television.  Many  com- 
pany performers  have  also  gone  on  to  star  In 
television,  the  movies  and  the  Broadway 
stage  and  ensemble  playwrights  have  earned 
enviable  reputations. 

The  company  began  with  a  $434,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  permanent 
core  company  of  16  actors  who  usually 
worked  in  four  major  productions  a  year. 
Now,  as  "The  Brownsville  Raid"  prepares  to 
open,  actors  are  no  longer  retained  on  a  52- 
week  basis,  three  productions  are  attempted 
each  year,  and  the  company  is  undergoing  a 
series  of  financial  crises. 

The  company's  current  budget  for  work- 
shops, admlnistraticn,  training  programs  and 
four  major  productloiis  a  year  is  $697,000, 
according  to  Gerald  Krone,  another  com- 
pany founder  and  Its  administrative  head 
and  chief  fundraiser. 

STRUGGLE    TO    SURVTVE 

"We've  literally  spent  about  two  years 
without  getting  any  monies  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  we've  had  to  struggle  to 
survive  during  that  period,"  Mr.  Ward  said. 
"If  we  don't  get  anything  from  them.  It  will 
really  cut  off  a  major  source  of  what  we've 
existed  on  lor  close  to  10  years." 

"We  have  managed  to  survive  despite  con- 
tinual financial  crises,  basically  because  we 
refuse  to  accept  that  any  of  these  crises  mean 
that  we  have  to  stop,"  Mr.  Ward  said.  "It's  a 
strain,  and  there's  never  any  assurance  that 
at  some  point  the  worst  wont  happen.  But  so 
far  It  hasn't  affected  us  in  the  spirit  of  the 
work  and  the  daring,  the  involvement  and 
excitement  which  comes  from  always  doing 
something  new." 

Mr.  Ward  stressed  that  from  almost  the 
cutset  the  company  has  performed  new  plays 
In  contrast  with  many  other  theater  group.s 
that  draw  liberally  on  revivals  and  classics. 
"If  they  do  one  new  work  a  season.  It's  like 
triumphant  programming,"  he  said.  "Here 
we  are  basically  dealing  with  new  works 
that  are  waiting  to  be  realized.  That's  a 
difficult  undertaking.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
It  assures  for  a  certain  type  of  Involvement. 
Finding  out  whether  it's  going  to  work  or 
not,  that  sort  of  always  gives  you  a  stimulus." 

DISTINGUISHED    ALUMNI 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  company  has 
staged  56  major  productions.  Michael  A. 
Schultz  directed  the  first,  "The  Song  of  the 
Lusitanlan  Bogey,"  and  several  others  there. 
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Since   then,   he   has  directed  such   films  as 
"Cooley  High"  and  "Car  Wash." 

Lonnie  Elder  3d  wrote  "Ceremonies  In  Dark 
Old  Men"  for  the  ensemble,  and  later  he  wrote 
the  screenplay  for  the  film  "Sounder."  Per- 
formers who  owe  their  early  successes  to  the 
company  Include  Esther  Rolle,  who  was  seen 
on  the  television  series  "Good  Times."  Clarice 
Taylor  of  "The  Wlz."  Moses  Gunn,  who  is 
seen  frequently  on  television.  In  films  and  on 
Broadway,  Rosalind  Cash,  Denlse  Nicholas, 
Judyann  Elder,  Norman  Bush.  Prances  Poster, 
Arthur  French  and  Hattle  Winston. 

"N.E.C.  has  never  asked  for  financial  and 
artistic  returns  from  the  good  that  we  have 
done,  even  from  individual  actors  who  worked 
and  became  stars,"  Mr.  Ward  said.  But  he 
acknowledged :  "I  would  like  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion now  to  say  to  an  artist  who's  now  suc- 
cessful, "O.K.,  why  don't  you  put  aside  two 
months  in  which  you  would  be  available  to 
come  back  and  do  a  play  that  I  find  useful 
for  us  and  useful  for  your  growth?'  " 

Mr.  Ward  also  Is  seeking  to  expand  the 
company's  audience  and,  through  a  better 
mailing  list,  to  establish  a  core  of  about 
2,000  supporters.  But  enlarging  the  audience 
does  not  mean  bringing  more  people  into  the 
146-seat  theater  on  Second  Avenue.  It  means 
taking  a  play  such  as  "The  Brownsville  Raid" 
to  a  larger  theater  and  moving  plays  to 
Broadway,  television  and  films.  Mr.  Ward  said 
that  he  also  foresaw  a  strengthening  In  the 
development  of  black  directors. 

WIDE    RANGE    OF    MATERIAL 

Although  the  company's  most  prominent 
plays  have  often  been  family  portraits — 
"First  Breeze  of  Summer,"  "The  River  Niger' 
and  "Eden" — Mr.  Ward  said  that  black  play- 
wrights are  producing  a  wide  range  of  ma- 
terial, of  which  "The  Brownsville  Raid"  is  one 
example. 

Sometimes  white  people  "squeeze  us  all  in 
the  same  bag,"  Mr.  Ward  said,  "but  as  writers, 
we  are  probably  more  different  than  alike. 
The  one  thing  thai  seems  to  be  common  Is 
that  the  black  writer  Is  always  interested  In 
the  concrete,  even  If  he  Is  dealing  with 
fantasy.  And  I  think  that's  very  logical." 

"It's  hard  for  us  to  escape  concrete  reality," 
he  continued.  "Its  hard  for  us  to  really  think 
In  abstractions  when  our  total  life  has  been 
concrete  with  threats  and  dangers." 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  he  hoped  to  relnstltute 
the  original  Idea  of  the  company.  "I  know 
that  I  can't  pay  the  actor.s  52  weeks  a  year, 
but  I  want  some  form  of  a  permanent  com- 
pany, more  stable  than  we've  had."  He  said 
the  creation  of  "harmonious  ensemble  work 
Is  impo.sslble  unless  you  have  the  ability  to 
have  a  permanent  group  of  people  working 
together  consistently." 

"What  we  have  going  for  us."  Mr.  Ward 
said,  "is  our  track  record  and  our  Integrity, 
and  people  In  the  Industry  who  want  to  sup- 
port us  In  doing  anything  know  we  ain't 
jlvln'." 
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AN  ESSAY 
SUZANNE 
LAND,  R.I. 


WRITTEN      BY      MISS 
MOORE     OP    CUMBER- 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
one  time  or  another,  every  person  in 
this  country  has  stopped  and  asked  him- 
self what  this  land  of  ours  means  to 
them.  On  occasion,  special  individuals 
are  able  to  fashion  these  ideas,  which 
are  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us,  into  words. 

A  resident  of  the  First  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  Miss  Suzanne  Moore  of 


3360  Diamond  Hill  Road  in  Cumberland, 
has  been  able  to  articulate  this  feeling 
in  just  such  a  manner  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  it  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 
In  response  to  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
scholarship  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Miss 
Moore  prepared  an  essay  which  won  her 
top  honors  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  has  advanced  her  to  competition  at 
the  national  level. 

I  take  special  pride  in  bringing  the 
following  essay  to  your  attention : 
1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program,  Rhode  Island  W^xnner,  Suz- 
anne MOORE 

Over  300  years  ago,  a  spark  of  discontent 
fired  certain  groups  to  leave  their  homes,  to 
seek  out  a  better  way.  Just  as  Prometheus, 
friend  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  brought 
fire  to  the  ancients,  against  the  will  of  Zeus, 
so  did  these  people,  our  forefathers,  opposing 
their  ruler,  bring  their  blazing  Ideas  across 
the  sea.  They  found  a  new  land  and  Im- 
pregnated the  soil  with  their  revolutionary 
seeds.  The  rich  womb  nurtured  them  well 
and  soon  a  fine,  young  sprout — America — was 
born. 

It  had  Its  growing  pains,  true,  an  umbilical 
cord  needed  to  be  severed,  and  there  was  dis- 
sentlon  over  who  the  true  mother  v/as.  For  a 
time  the  future  seemed  logically  to  point  to 
death,  for  the  sprout  was  too  young  to  be  so 
oppressed.  And  yet,  though  there  was  no 
Oracle  to  back  It  up.  In  the  air  was  the 
knowledge  that  one  day  this  would  be  a 
sDlendid  Tree.  In  time,  the  trunk,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  Its  appendages,  was  completed. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  lineage. 

This  most  assuredly  was  not  the  last  of  Its 
tribulations,  for  being  born  In.  and  being 
exposed  to  the  cruelties  and  prejudice  of  an 
adult  world  Is  not  an  easy  th'.ng  to  do.  For 
less  than  a  century  later  it  was  captured  In 
a  black  storm,  and  white  lightening  lashed 
and  split  Its  greatest  branch  nearly  Into  two. 
Fortunately,  gratefully,  the  wound  healed, 
but  still  a  scar  Is  worn. 

Other  Incidents  have  had  detrimental  out- 
comes when  the  Tree  fostered  some  unfor- 
tunates and  tried  to  block  out  the  sun  from 
others. 

Although  there  have  been  these  bad  times 
and  depressions,  like  winter.  In  which  leaves 
fall  and  branches  break,  let  not  this  facade 
of  death  disenchant  us,  for  even  after  the 
harshest  winters,  spring  and  life  return. 

Its  stature  and  fortitude  have  been  aug- 
mented by  time,  but  Its  arms  still  reach  to 
the  heavens.  With  sanguine  expectation.  It 
stretches  to  the  day  when  the  .sprouts  har- 
boured under  Its  great  boughs,  wDl  abide  by 
Its  side,  self  reliant  and  unafraid.  It  also 
extends  to  the  time  when  the  equality  of  all 
the  leaves  will  be  unargued,  unquestioned, 
simply  understood. 

The  rings  of  this  Tree  now  count  200,  and 
It  Is  not  only  a  time  to  look  back  at  the  past, 
but  on  to  the  future,  too.  We  see  many  brok- 
en branches,  broken  dreams,  at  both  ends; 
but  let  that  not  blind  us  to  the  virtue  and 
valiance  that  was,  and  will  be!  No  longer 
the  Innocent,  verdant,  sprout  of  old,  It  has 
been  wrinkled  and  gnarled  with  trials  over 
the  years.  As  It  gently  surrendered  the  things 
of  youth,  wisdom  and  stamina  took  their 
place. 

I  sit  alone  on  a  pebble  and  watch  Its  great 
limbs  make  web-Uke  patterns  against  the 
night,  and  the  stars  glitter  amid  them  like 
so  many  Christmas  lights.  I  am  mesmerized 
by  its  strength  and  grandeur  and  the  pride 
with  which  it  stands.  So  high  It  Is  that  its 
fingers  grasp  the  air  at  heaven's  very  door, 
and  yet  these  ends  are  reachable;  cllmbable. 
How  like  our  country  Is  this  Tiee. 
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I  see  this  Tree  as  my  country.  Of  course, 
I  do  know  that  this  Is  merely  a  symbol,  like 
the  colors  of  a  flag,  used  to  convey  an  Idea 
or  feeling.  However,  It  Isn't  the  symbols — 
Russia,  America,  red,  white  and  blue,  or  a 
Tree  that  are  important,  for  these  are  im- 
perfect, restrictive,  subject  to  physical  boun- 
daries. It  is  the  feeling  behind  the  symbol, 
the  soul  If  you  will.  The  thrill  of  a  marching 
band  or  waving  flag.  To  me  the  Tree,  its 
steadfastness,  wrinkled  beauty,  and  capacity 
for  continuous  growth,  stands  for  what 
America  means  to  me.  And  It  Is  this  spirit, 
after  the  symbols  are  long  forgotten,  that 
will  continue  to  thrive  until  the  sun  and 
love  cease  to  shine,  and  rain  and  tears  cease 
to  fall. 


"WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME,"  BY 
MARIJEAN  LAUZIER,  1976-77  VFW 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  PROGRAM 
MASSACHUSETTS  WINNER 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
;he  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  "Voice  of  Deniociacy"  contest. 
The  State  winners  have  recently  been 
selected,  and  I  am  proud  to  announce 
that  Marijean  Lauzier  of  Chicopet  is  the 
Massachusetts  State  winner. 

Ms.  Lauzier,  a  high  school  student, 
evokes  the  image  of  Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull  to  describe  the  spirit  of  America. 
She  says : 

The  spirit  that  motivated  ovir  forefathers 
to  challenge  slavery;  the  spirit  that  thrives 
on  diversity,  uniqueness  and  enthusiasm; 
the  spirit  that  allows  me  to  be  whatever 
good,  positive,  creative  person  that  I  am  ca- 
pable of  being;  that  liberating  spirit  Is  what 
America  means  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  means  many 
things  to  many  people,  but  rarely  have  I 
seen  a  student  express  their  feelings 
more  eloquently  than  Marijean  Lauzier 
does  in  her  fine  essay.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  tlie  full 
text  of  her  essay  and  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Marijean  Lauzier. 
What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Marijean  Lauzier) 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull's  heart 
swelled  with  joy  as  he  reflected :  "How  much 
more  there  Is  now  to  living!  There's  reason 
to  life.  We  can  lift  ourselves  out  of  ignor- 
ance, and  v/e  can  fine  ourselves  as  creatures 
of  excellence  and  intelligence,  and  skill.  We 
can  be  free." 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  handful  of  spir- 
ited, courageous  people  had  a  vision — a 
dream  of  a  place  where  there  would  be  more 
to  life  than  servitude,  persecution,  and  ty- 
ranny. They  fought  and  died  to  crush  the 
enslavements  that  blight  the  free  spirit  and 
minds  of  men,  and  secured  for  themselves 
and  posterity,  freedom,  Ju.stlce,  equality. 
America!  That  spirit,  the  spirit  that  moti- 
vated our  forefathers  to  challenge  slavery; 
the  spirit  that  thrives  on  diversity,  unique- 
ness and  enthusiasm;  the  spirit  that  allows 
me  to  be  whatever  good,  positive,  creative 
person  that  I  am  capable  of  being;  that  lib- 
erating spirit  Is  what  America  means  to  me. 

Living  and  acting  with  reverence  for  the 
past,  enthusiasm  for  today,  and  great  ex- 
pectations for  the  future  Is  the  responsi- 
bility and  challenge  of  realizing  that  it   is 
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the  spirit,  that  makes  the  United  States  so 
special.  Tlie  practical,  workable  mechanisms 
that  perpetuate  the  strength  and  growth  of 
this  country  constantly  call  me  to  demon- 
strate and  utilize  my  Intelligence,  potential, 
and  responsibility. 

Our  political  system,  a  democracy,  em- 
powers each  and  every  individual  with  the 
tools  for  self-governing.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  on  earth  are  people  given  credit  for  hav- 
ing enough  Intelligence,  self  di-sclpllne,  and 
common  sense  to  truly  be  masters  of  their 
own  destinies.  Preservation  and  protection 
of  the  rights  to  free  speech,  press,  assembly, 
petition,  and  religion  insure  that  I  will  al- 
ways have  a  say  In  determining  the  course 
America  takes.  Our  economic  system  chal- 
lenges me  to  Invent,  Improve,  achieve,  work 
as  hard  as  I  possibly  can  to  make  my  dreams 
and  my  country's  needs  realities. 

America  has  no  caste  system  that  de- 
termines the  Job  and  class  i  will  be  a  part 
of.  Whatever  Ingenuity  I  can  muster  will 
decide  my  social  and  economic  success.  The 
Inherent  value  system  of  our  society  calls  me 
to  stamp  out  injustice,  prejudice,  and  apathy 
with  every  ounce  of  my  personhood.  For 
two  centuries  now,  the  Ideas  and  priorities 
of  America  have  been  centered  on  the  pre- 
cept that  as  long  as  powerlessncss  and  suf- 
fering exist  for  anyone,  we  must  all  share  the 
task  of  lifting  these  burdens.  I  must  come 
outside  of  my  own  plentiful  world  and  care 
about  the  lives  of  others. 

And  so  you  ask:  What  does  America  mean 
to  me?  It  means  growing  vip  and  maturing  In 
a  caring  environment  that  believes  In  and 
trusts  my  humanness;  striving  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  of  our  country  for  myself  and 
others,  and  for  tomorrow's  young  people; 
recognizing  that  It  Is  a  sacred  privilege  to 
be  living  on  this  side  of  the  fence,  and  ac- 
cepting the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
this  privilege;  looking  around  to  see  a  wide, 
fertile  land,  soaring  mountains,  and  glim- 
mering seas. 

All  of  these  things  and  so  many  more 
are  a  part  of  what  America  means  to  me. 
But  the  special  thing — the  thing  that 
touches  the  depths  of  my  soul  Is  this:  Amer- 
ica means  I  can  look  at  myself,  strengths, 
weaknesses,  succes.ses,  and  failures,  and  know 
that  I  have  the  freedom  to  become  a  good 
periion.  I  am  special — America  believes  In 
me.  I  can  learn  to  fly,  and  I'm  learning  to 
be  free. 


SALUTE   TO   OUTSTANDING 
JOURNALIST 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1.  1977 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Meridian  recently  saw  the 
end  of  an  outstanding  journalist's  career 
with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jerry  Mc- 
Kiernan,  although  he  was  better  known 
and  really  know  only  as  Jerry  Kerns.  He 
came  to  Meridian  almost  30  years  ago 
as  program  director  of  radio  station 
WMOX,  with  which  he  retained  a  close 
affiliation  over  the  years.  It  was  in  May 
1948,  that  he  began  a  noteworthy  career 
with  the  Meridian  Star  as  promotion 
manager. 

He  later  joined  the  editorial  depart- 
ment in  1950,  was  named  city  editor  in 
1958,  and  executive  editor  in  1967.  He  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  Farm  Reixjrter 
during  8  years  of  this  time.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  known  Jerry  Kerns  per- 
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sonally  and  to  have  been  [able  to  count 
him  among  my  friends.  Meridian  will 
never  be  able  to  replace  Je  ry  Kerns,  and 
especially  his  column  "I  ,'s  Entertain' 
ment,"  but  we  are  all  better  people  for 
having  known  him  and  foi  having  bene- 
fitted from  his  truly  outstai  iding  abilities. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Meridian 
Star  at  the  time  of  his  retii  ement,  as  well 
as  an  editorial.  I  am  sur;  everyone  in 
Meridian  joins  me  in  wishijig  him  well  in 
retirement. 
The  material  follows: 


terta  nmen 
mus  Ic 


(From  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
1977) 

Editoriai,  Department  Chanc 

Direction  of  The  Meridian 
Etepartment  changes  hands  Sa 
retirement  of  Executive  Editor 
Managing  Editor  Burl  H 
the  executive  editor's  duties 

Kerns  leaves  The  Star  afte 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  with 
culatlon  dally  newspaper. 

He  cajr.3  to  Meridian  In 
gram  director  of  WMOX 
which  he  became  manager  in 

He   began   working   for  Th« 
1948,    as    promotion    manage) 
The  Stars  Editorial  Departmejit 
reporter,  leat\ire  writer  and 
in  1950. 

Kerns  became  city  editor  ii 
ecutlve    editor    in    1967.    He 
weekly  column.   "Ifs  En 
1950.    He    has    been    the 
critic  for  the  newspaper. 

Kerns  was  editor  of  the  Fa 
published  by  The  Star  from 

He   has   been   on   the   boar4s 
of   the  Greater  Meridian 
merce,  the  Navy  liCague,  the 
Red  Cross,   the  Council  on 
several    other    organizations 
Lauderdale  County  chairman 
ings  Bond  program  from  1947 

Denson  has  been  a.ssociated 
since   1967.  He  Joined    ihe 
torial  Department  as  a  spcrt 
came  wire  editor  in  1969.  Si 
has  Ijeen  city  editor  and  n 
became  managing  edir.or  in 

He    was    educated    at    Misslk: 
and    the   University   cf   Mlssir, 
been    sportswriter    for    the 
Union  newspaper  in   Jacksou 
sports  editor  of  the  Playgrou 
cf  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

Of  the  retirement  of  Kerns 
motion  of  Denson,  James  B. 
publisher  of  The  Star,   said 
Jerry  Kerns,  as  we  state  In 
page  4-A. 

"However."    he    said,    "we 
confident   that   Burl   Denson 
his  new  duties  in  the  best 
Meridian  Star  and  with 
to   the  true   Interests   of   Mcr|d 
Meridian  area." 

Kerns,    one   of   the   original 
WMOX.  will  be  featured  Frida 
on  the  radio  station's  "Time 
program  and  is  to  be  the  gue4t 
an  open  house  reception  held 
beginning  at  11  a.m.  Station 
Smith    said    the    public    Is 
reception. 
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I  Editorial   from   the   Meridian    (Miss.)    Star. 

Jan.  27,  1977) 

We'll  Miss  Him 

Tomorrow  Is  Jerry  Kerns'  l^st  day  at  the 
Meridian  Star. 

Jerry,  our  Executive  Editor,  1^  retiring  after 
being  In  our  employ  since  l4l8. 


Star,  Jan.  22, 
Set  Saturday 
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Since  so  many  of  our  editorials  were  writ- 
ten by  "old  man  Kerns,"  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  tribute  be  paid  him  In  this  column. 

Everyone  liked  Jerry.  He  was  always 
humorous,  cheerful,  composed  and  efficient. 

He  could  make  the  most  glum  of  us  laugh; 
he  could  cheer  up  the  sad;  he  could  give 
confidence  to  the  most  unsure  of  us. 

Jerry  was  one  of  the  best-read  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  men.  as  asset  beyond  price  to 
people  In  the  newspaper  "game." 

He  always  gave  the  impression,  and  a  true 
impression  it  was,  that  he  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  doing  and  that  he  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  One  cannot  overestimate  the 
confidence  this  attitude  inspired  In  both  his 
co-workers  and  the  public. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Jerry  was  boastful 
or  arrogant,  for  we  never  knew  a  more  modest 
man. 

Indeed,  The  Meridian  Star  In  general,  and 
this  writer  In  particular,  will  miss  him. 

The  same  goes  for  the  entire  Meridian  com- 
munity whose  Interest  was  always  dear  to 
his  heart,  both  In  his  newspaper  and  civic 
work. 

Jerry's  loyalty  was  the  kind  that  cannot 
be  purchased  by  money;  he  was  a  friend  as 
well    as   an    en^ploye. 

Good  luck,  Jerry,  and  many  happy  years 
In  your  well  earned  retirement. 
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OLDEST  AMERICAN  STORE  IN 
CONTINUANCE  OPERATION 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  independent  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  this  country,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  and  a  genuine  sense 
of  pride  to  represent  a  district  which 
supports  a  prosperous  neighborhood  gro- 
cery which  has  been  continually  owned 
and  operated  by  the  same  family  for 
over  148  years.  Frisbee's  Market,  Kittery 
Point,  Maine,  has  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  recognized  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Grocers  as  the  oldest 
American  store  in  continuous  operation. 
The  business  has  also  been  honored  by 
the  Maine  Grocers'  Association  as  the 
"Grocery  Store  of  the  Year." 

The  independent  neighborhood  gro- 
cery has  become  especially  vulnerable  to 
the  dominance  of  our  ubiquitous  chain 
supermarkets.  In  my  opinion,  the  forti- 
tude of  Frisbees  is  a  genuine  tribute  to 
the  family  businesses  which  actually 
perpetuated  the  successful  business  or- 
ganizations of  today.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  trade  in  a 
store  that  has  been  owned  and  operated 
by  the  same  family  for  a  century  and  a 
half! 

Founded  in  1828  on  the  ocean  shore 
in  Kittery  Point  by  Daniel  Frisbee,  the 
original  store  was  opened  in  a  17th  cen- 
tury building  which  had  been  confiscated 
from  a  British  sympathizer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  As  the  business  began  to 
thrive,  merchandise  changed  from  sup- 
plies for  area  sailors  to  the  food  market 
housed  in  the  building  today.  Through 
the  years  a  member  of  the  Frisbee  family 
has  been  on  hand  to  oversee  operations. 


The  appearance  of  Frisbee's  has  changed, 
the  location  has  been  moved,  a  restau- 
rant has  been  added,  and  the  facilities 
have  modernized  to  accommodate  today's 
customers.  Employees  have  come  and 
gone.  Nevertheless,  the  Frisbee  interest 
has  never  wavered. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
could  relate  similar  stories  regarding 
businesses  in  their  districts,  and  possibly 
that  is  exactly  my  reason  for  bringing 
this  story  to  your  attention.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  to  take  a  minute  to  recog- 
nize those  small  businesses  and  busi- 
nessmen who  actually  made  our  country 
the  success  that  it  is  today. 

It  is  my  unique  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  Frisbee's  and  their  market. 


U.S.  ECONOMY  HURT  BY  JAPANESE 
DUMPING  OF  TELEVISION  SETS 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  over  65,000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed in  the  color  television  Industry. 
Their  jobs  are  being  threatened  by  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  foreign  goods 
which  are  flooding  the  American  market. 
Imports  of  color  television  sets  from 
Japan  are  four  times  greater  than  they 
were  in  1968.  The  Japanese  captured  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  American  market 
in  1976,  an  incredible  jump  from  17.8 
percent  the  year  before. 

American  firms  accuse  the  Japanese 
of  dumping  in  order  to  capture  the  mar- 
ket. Dumping  means  selling  a  product 
below  the  price  the  same  product  is  sold 
for  in  its  home  country.  In  1971,  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  ruled  unanimously  that 
the  American  industry  was  being  injured 
by  Japanese  dumping.  Industry  does  not 
believe  the  practice  has  stopped. 

These  imports  threaten  American 
jobs — over  12,000  people  are  presently 
employed  in  Zenith's  Chicago  plant 
alone.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether 
65,000  jobs  in  the  industry  are  endan- 
gered. This  figures  does  not  include  the 
thousands  of  jobs  already  lost  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  inserted  two  previous 
articles  by  Bob  Wiedrich  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  28  regard- 
ing this  serious  problem.  I  am  now  in- 
serting the  third  article  of  the  three-part 
series  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 
Japanese  TV  Sets  pLtrccED  Into  District  of 

COLt7MBIA 

(By  Bob  Wledricli) 

The  same  bureaucrats  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  bribe  payments  to  Japanese  politicians  by 
Lockheed  Aircraft  have  also  condoned  the 
illegal  dismantling  of  the  American  TV  mak- 
ing industry  by  the  Nipponese. 

Tht  angry  Indictment  of  Washington  offi- 
cials comes  from  John  Nevln,  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  chairman,  whose  firm  is  suing  seven 
major  Japanese  manufacturers  for  $900  mil- 
lion in  treble  damages  because  Uncle  Sam  has 
refused  to  protect  domestic  firms  from  un- 
lawful foreign  competition. 
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"I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  that 
there  were  people  in  government  who  knew 
bribes  were  being  paid  foreign  firms  and  gov- 
ernments to  sell  aircraft."  Nevin  said. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that 
there  were  people  in  government  who  knew 
bribes  were  being  paid  foreign  firms  and  gov- 
ernments   to    sell    aircraft,"    Nevln    said. 

"And  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  government 
also  knew  that  TV  sets  were  being  dumped 
on  the  American  market  by  the  Japanese  in 
violation  of  American  law. 

"But  they  winked  at  both  practices  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  ruffle  any  feathers. 
The  TV  Industry  wasn't  that  Important  to 
them.  Neither  were  the  60,000  American 
workers  who  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
their  Inaction. 
"So  they  didn't  enforce  the  law. 
"I'm  satisfied  that  at  the  operating  levels 
of  government  there  were  honest  people  who 
wanted  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

"But  their  ability  to  do  their  jobs  depended 
on  the  support  and  resources  furnished  by 
their  superiors.  Secondly,  there  should  have 
been  legal  interpretations  to  make  their 
tasks  easier. 

"But  Instead,  their  superiors  threw  barriers 
In  their  paths.  I  suspect  there  were  high 
level  decisions  made  not  to  rock  the  boat 
with  Japan. 

"And  I  happen  to  think  that  that  Is  not 
only  wrong  but  stupid. 

"The  kind  of  trade  relations  you  want  to 
foster  to  benefit  both  countries  are  not  going 
to  be  Improved  by  the  unlawful  dumping  of 
TV  sets  any  more  than  by  bribery. 

"Bribery  and  dumping,  when  they  are  dis- 
covered, are  likely  to  generate  hostilities  and 
suspicions  that  will  lead  to  disruption  of  the 
very  trade  relations  you  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish. 

"The  people  who  decided  to  wink  at  these 
law  violations  not  only  did  damage  to  those 
who  lost  their  Jobs,  but  also  did  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  development  of  the  trade  re- 
lations Congress  wants  and  the  people  of 
both  countries  would  support." 

Dumping  is  the  selling  of  TV  sets  In  the 
United  States  at  prices  considerably  less  than 
they  are  sold  on  the  domestic  Japanese  mar- 
ket. 

The  sets  are  sold  under  the  brand  names 
of  major  American  retail  chains  under  cir- 
cumstances that  Nevin  charges  involve  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  committed  against  the 
U.S.  government  by  the  Japanese  manufac- 
turers. 

These  have  included  the  alleged  payment 
of  secret  rebates  to  American  importers  and 
the  falsification  of  official  U.S.  Customs  docu- 
ments, Nevin  declared. 

"The  laws  were  there  to  be  enforced."  he 
said,  "but  the  departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury  failed  to  enforce  them  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  State  Department. 

"It's  my  view  that  the  State  Department 
has  in  all  trade  matters  exercised  authority 
far  beyond  that  contemplated  by  Congress. 
"And,  to  avoid  squabbles  with  Japan  and 
other  nations,  it  has  played  a  role  in  dis- 
couraging the  Justice  and  Treasury  depart- 
ments from  enforcing  the  law. 

"It  has  politicized  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies not  to  do  their  Jobs.  That's  what  Water- 
gate was  all  about — people  saying  that  they 
didn't  like  certain  laws  passed  by  Congre.ss 
so  they  didn't  enforce  them." 

Galled  by  governmental  inaction  and 
spurred  by  a  virtual  takeover  of  the  Ameri- 
can TV  and  radio  market  by  the  Japanese 
through  unlawful  practices.  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.,  filed  Its  massive  antitrust  action  in 
1974  In  a  Philadelphia  Federal  District  Court. 
The  law  suit  charges  that  through  price 
fixing  and  other  schemes  designed  to  main- 
tain high  prices  In  Japan  and  unrealistically 
low  prices  in  the  U.S.,  the  Japanese  conspired 
to  eliminate  the  profit  margins  of  American 
manufacturers  until  they  were  driven  Into 
the  ground. 
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The  suit,  which  Is  scheduled  for  hearing 
this  summer,  charges  a  "predatory  invasion" 
by  the  Japanese  in  violation  of  American 
antitrust  laws. 

"The  American  television  Industry  is  not 
a.sklng  Its  government  for  anything  to  which 
It  is  not  entitled,"  asserts  Rep.  Morgan  Mur- 
phy Jr.  (D.,  111.),  whose  South  Side  con- 
stituency Includes  many  of  Zenith's  13,000 
Chicago  area  workers. 

The  $1  billion  a  year  corporation  employs 
20,489  workers  In  11  plants  across  the  coun- 
try and  conducts  two-thirds  of  its  manu- 
facturing operations  here. 

Murphy  and  a  Chicago  Democratic  col- 
league, Rep.  Daniel  Rostenkowski,  have  peti- 
tioned Rep.  Richard  Boiling  |D.,  Mo.],  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Economic 
Committee,  to  open  hearings  Into  the  failure 
of  the  departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Treasury  to  carry  out  congressional  mandates 
against  illegal  dumping. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  do  just  that  and 
with  dispatch  before  an  entire  American  In- 
dustry goes  down  the  drain  because  of  diplo- 
matic gutlessness  and  bureaucratic  stupidity. 
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THE   "TORREY   CANYON"   AND   THE 

"SANSINENA" 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  of  the  oil  tanker  incidents 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  few 
months  was  the  explosion  of  the  tanker 
Sansinena  in  Los  Angeles  harbor  in  De- 
cember. I  believe  that  the  following  ar- 
ticle, written  by  New  York  Times  re- 
porter John  Kifner,  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  those  concerned  with  discovering 
something  about  the  inner  workings  of 
the  world's  tanker  industry: 
Tanker  That  Blew  Up  Provides  Insight 
Into  Oil  Shipping 
(By  John  Kifner) 

A  rare  glimpse  into  the  high-powered  fi- 
nancial world  of  oil  shipping — a  normally 
secretive  world  made  controversial  recently 
by  a  series  of  mishaps  by  oil  tankers  flying 
the  Liberlan  "flag  of  convenience" — is  pro- 
vided by  the  history  of  the  tanker  Sansinena. 
which  blew  up  In  Los  Angeles  harbor  in  mid- 
December,  killing  11  persons. 

The  Sansinena  and  its  sister  ship,  the  Tor- 
rey  Canyon,  whose  wreck  In  the  English 
Channel  in  March  1967  caused  the  world's 
largest  oil  spill,  were  both  owned  by  a  com- 
pany. Incorporated  in  Liberia,  once  headed  by 
President  Nixon's  key  economic  aide,  Peter  M. 
Flanlgan. 

The  company,  the  Barracuda  Tankers  Cor- 
poration, was  set  up  with  a  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda address  to  build  three  tankers  for  ex- 
clusive charter  to  the  Union  Oil  Company  of 
California  by  executives  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  the  prestigious  Wall  Street  Investment 
banking  house  to  which  Mr.  Flanlgan  re- 
turned after  his  White  House  years. 

Among  those  Involved  in  the  company, 
which  avoided  American  taxes  because  of  its 
Liberlan  Incorporation,  was  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  long-time  head  of  Dillon, 
Read  and  now  the  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee. 

home  of  largest  fleet 

Under  a  system  organized  by  oil  and  ship- 
ping Interests,  the  small  West  Africa  nation 
of  Liberia,  with  no  natural  harbor,  has  be- 
come the  home  of  the  world's  largest  mer- 
chant marine  fleet 


Mr.  Flanlgan.  53  years  old,  Princeton-edu- 
cated and  wealthy,  had  been  President 
Nixon's  adviser  on  international  economic  af- 
fairs and  a  key  Nixon  Administration  link  to 
the  financial  community.  His  admirers  called 
him  a  "problem  solver,"  and  his  critics  said 
he  was  a  "Mr.  Flxlt"  who  could  make  deals  on 
behalf  of  big  business. 

President  Ford  attempted  to  name  him 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  but  the  nomination 
was  withdrawn  after  controversy  over  Mr. 
Flanlgan's  role  in  the  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  scandal.  Mr.  Flanlgan 
was  cited  as  having  arranged  for  a  private 
consultant's  report  by  a  former  Dillon,  Read 
associate  that  led  to  the  dropping  of  anti- 
trust charges  against  the  conglomerate. 

VALUABLE    EXEMPTION    CANCELED 

The  Sansinena  became  controversial  dur- 
ing Mr.  Flanlgan's  White  House  years  when 
the  Treasury  Department  almost  granted 
what  would  have  been  the  only  exemption 
to  the  Jones  Act,  the  statute  requiring  that 
ships  engaged  In  trade  between  United  States 
ports  be  of  United  States  registry.  The  ex- 
emption, requested  by  Union  Oil,  would  have 
allowed  the  Liberlan  ship  to  work  In  the 
highly  lucrative  Alaskan  oil  trade. 

The  Treasury  Department  suspended  the 
ruling  on  March  10,  1970,  moments  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  scheduled  to  open  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

Critics  in  Congress  had  called  the  proposed 
exemption  a  "multimillion-dollar  windfall," 
and  pointed  to  Mr.  Flanlgan's  former  presi- 
dency of  Barracuda  and  contributions  to  the 
Republican  Party  by  Fred  L.  Hartley,  the 
president  of  Union  Oil.  Mr.  Flanlgan  Issued 
statements  denying  any  wrongful  use  of  his 
Influence. 

Five  months  after  he  joined  the  White 
House  staff,  Mr.  Flanlgan  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  Barracuda  and  directed  his  lawyers  to 
put  his  stock  In  the  company  Into  a  blind 
trust.  As  the  controversy  over  the  Sansinena 
mounted,  the  stock  was  sold  for  $20,000  in 
order,  Mr.  Flanlgan  said,  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  blind  trust  was  run  by  his  father, 
Horace  Flanlgan,  who  had  been  the  chairman 
of  Manufacturer's  Hanover  Trust  and  a  di- 
rector of  Union  Oil  The  stock  was  bought  by 
John  Magrane,  a  fellow  vice-president  of  Dil- 
lon, Read  &  Co.  who  had  taken  over  as  Presi- 
dent of  Barracuda  Tanker. 

registry  a  tas  ha\xn 
American  tax  officials  have  long  regarded 
Liberlan  Incorporation  as  a  tax  haven.  Amer- 
ican corporations,  for  Instance,  are  supposed 
to  pay  a  48  percent  profits  tax,  although  they 
frequently  manage  to  reduce  the  figure. 

Under  Liberlan  law,  there  are  no  taxes  for 
corporations  operating  outside  of  the  coun- 
try. F\irthermore,  the  shareholders  in  Liber- 
lan companies  are  kept  anonymous,  allowing 
them  to  avoid  taxes  in  their  home  countries. 
On  March  18,  1967,  the  Torey  Canyon, 
owned  by  Barracuda  and  subleased  at  the 
time  to  British  Petroleum  Trading  Limited, 
ran  into  a  submerged  reef  in  the  English 
channel  and  lost  Its  cargo  of  119.000  tons  of 
crude  oil  Much  of  the  oil  eventually  de- 
spoiled British  and  French  beaches  and  har- 
bors. When  the  ship  ran  aground  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Italian  crew  manning  her  had 
worked  366  days  without  a  break. 

eleven  die  in  explosion 
Unable  to  unravel  who  owned  the  ship 
(one  investigator  at  the  time  called  Barra- 
cuda "a  file  drawer  In  Bermuda")  the  British 
and  French  authorities  seized  another  Bar- 
racuda ship  Lake  Poularde,  and  held  it  until 
the  Insurers  paid  off  $7.5  million  in  damages. 
On  Dec.  17  of  the  last  year,  the  38,000-ton 
Sansinena  blew  up  In  Los  Angeles  harbor 
while  her  tanks  were  being  cleaned.  Harbor 
boats  recovered  the  bodies  of  the  sailors,  Ital- 
ian nationals  who  were  blown  off  the  dec"£5. 
The  explosion,  dangerously  close  to  large  oil 
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storage  tanks,  could  ha"e  been  prevented,  ex- 
perts said,  by  a  relatively  Inex  >eiisive  gas  In- 
ertlng  system,  which  is  not  re  quired  by  law. 

Recent  attempts  to  reach  Mr  Flanlgan  were 
unsuccessful,  but  Mr.  Magrane  a  colleague  at 
DUlon,  Read,  who  had  bought  the  Barracuda 
shares,  said  that  Mr.  Flanl  gan  had  not 
bought  back  his  stock  after  re*  urnlng  to  pri 
vate  life  and  that  he,  Mr.  Majrane.  was  still 
the  president  of  Barracuda  Tar  kers 

Asked  about  the  impact  of  the  Sanslnena 
explosion  on  the  company,  Mr  Magrane  satd 
in  a  telephone  hnerview  tha  "one  way  or 
another.  It's  all  covered  by  In  lurance. 

Asked  how  much  money  had  been  made  by 
the  leasing  agreement,  ^ir.  M(  grane  replied. 
■I'd  rather  not  say,"  In  1961,  it  was  estimated 
tha;  the  initial  investment  of  f20,000  was  re- 
turning JoO.OOO  profit  each  yea 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr. 
I  sei-\-e  as  ranking  Republi 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Committee,  I  had  high  hope; 
dent  Carter  would  avoid  all 
to  overemphasize  partisan 
appointment  procedures, 
the  following  article  which 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
troubled  me  a  bit.  Norman 
is  the  Journal's  Washington 
discusses  the  Carter  adminis 
parent  policies  toward 
appointments: 

The    MrRiT    System    vs 
(By  Norman  C.  Mill 

Washington.— In  a  president 
marked    by   ambiguous  stat 
one    of   Jimmy    Carter's 
equivocal. 

"All  federal  judges  and  prosei 
bs  appointed  strictly  on  the 
without    any    consideration    of 
pects   or   influence."   he   said, 
blue    ribbon    Judicial    selection 
."hould  be  established   to  give 
tions  to  the  President  of  the 
persons  available  for  positions 
cie«  occur." 

Yet  Mr.  Carter  already 
largelv  abandoned  rh;-)  campal'g 
his  administration,  the  pro-spec 
Jvidges  will  be  appointed  und 
shrouded  and  patronage -ridden 
has  long  prevailed.    ' 

Vnder  this  process,  senior 
Presidents  pariv  have  the  pow 
nominate    the    VS.    district   Ju 
states.   Senators  hold  this  pow 
of    a    long-standing    Senate 
which    the   Judiciary   Committ 
even  consider  a  Judicial  nomin 
Senators  of  the  .^tate  in  que.sti 
f.pproval.  In  practice,  this  mea 
dent    often    has    no    realistic 
to   go   a!ong    with    a   Senator's 
Judgeship — whereupon    the    Jut ! 
mlttee  and  then  the  full  Seni' 
v.avs  perfunctorily  approve  the 

The   only   checks   on   this   pa 
tern   are   examinations  of   propl. 
qualifications  by  a  committee  o. 
can  Bar  Association  and  by  the 
partment.   A   finding   of    "not 
the  ABA  committee,  which  occ 
of  the  time,  is  cf.en  enough  to 
na:ion  or  at  least  to  insure  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  this  screening  system  doesn't  always 
work.  For  example,  former  Gov.  Thomas 
Mesklll  of  Connecticut  won  confirmation  to 
a  federal  appeals  court,  at  the  Insistence  of 
OOP  Sen.  Lowell  Welcker,  despite  a  "not 
qualified"  finding  by  the  ABA  committee. 

RAW    POLITICS 

And  senatorial  vetoes  of  presidential  nomi- 
nees they  don't  like  can  be  based  on  raw 
politics.  Last  year,  Virginia  GOP  Senator 
William  Scott  blocked  a  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  of  a  well-regarded  Virginia  lawyer 
Just  because  the  man  was  associated  with  a 
party  faction  at  odds  with  the  Senator. 

Similarly,  Senators  and  other  powerful  pol- 
iticians often  have  a  decisive  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  94  U.S.  attorneys,  which 
also  require  Senate  confirmation.  As  a  result, 
says  a  Senate  aide,  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
attorneys  are  "clearly  political  hacks." 

With  respect  to  Judges,  the  need  to  reform 
the  patronage  system  Is  especially  urgent. 
For  this  year  Congress  Is  expected  to  create 
as  many  as  130  additional  district-  and  ap- 
peals-court Judgeships — expanding  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  by  25';.  With  an  additional  30 
p>osts  on  the  bench  now  vacant,  Jiirmy 
Carter  thus  will  have  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  the  federal  Judiciary  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

To  his  credit.  President  Carter  has  taken 
one  reform  step,  patterned  after  "merit  se- 
lection" plans  in  about  half  the  states.  He 
has  established  13  citizen  advisory  commis- 
sions to  nomln.ite  persons  for  appeals  courts 
in  the  13  Judicial  circuits  The  panels  will  In- 
clude nonlawyers  as  well  as  lawyers,  and  they 
will  recommend  to  the  President  five  persons 
whom  they  consider  best  qualified  to  fill 
vacancies.  While  the  President  hasn't  bound 
himself  to  follow  the  recommendations,  his 
action  clearly  indicates  that  he  intends  to 
select  nominees  from  among  the  five-person 
lists. 

But  moving  to  a  merit  selection  system  for 
appeals  court  Judges  Is  relatively  easy;  Sen- 
ators have  had  less  influence  over  these  nom- 
inations because  the  courts'  Jurisdictions 
cover  several  states.  In  dealing  with  the  far 
larger  number  of  district  courts.  Attorney 
General  Orlffln  Bell  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
administration  has  no  stomach  for  challeng- 
ing the  entrenched  patronage  system. 

"This  has  always  been  part  of  the  patron- 
age system  (and)  we  can't  change  it  without 
some  great  upheaval,  "  Mr.  Bell  says.  "...  We 
can't  Just  come  and  apply  an  order  saying 
this  Is  the  way  It  is  going  to  be.  .  .  .  How 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  judgeship 
vacancies  to  be  filled  if  we  disrupted  the  sys- 
tem? "Vou  know,  we  could  get  a  lot  of  pub- 
licity, but  then  we  wouldn't  get  any  Judges." 
As  a  former  federal  judge  himself,  Mr.  Bell 
seems  to  have  a  tolerant  view  of  the  pa- 
tronage system.  Indeed,  he  once  described  the 
connections  tha:  got  him  onto  the  bench. 
"For  me,  becoming  a  federal  judge  wasn't 
very  difficult."  he  tcld  Judicature  Magazine. 
■I  managed  John  F.  Kennedy's  presidential 
campaign  in  Georgia.  Two  of" my  oldest  and 
closest  friends  ucre  the  two  Senators  from 
Georgia.  And  I  was  campaign  manager  and 
special  unpaid  counsel  for  the  governor.  It 
doesn't  hurt  to  ge  a  good  lawyer  either." 

Now  Mr.  Bell  says  he  is  committed  to  a 
merit  selection  system,  and  he  says  he  will 
negotiate  with  Senators  one  by  one.  encour- 
ing  them  to  establlsn  commissions  in  their 
-:tales  to  recommend  candidates  to  become 
district  judges.  In  the  pi^t  few  years.  Sena- 
tors in  at  least  seven  states  have  established 
such  nonpartisan  comniissions,  and  by  all 
account-  they  work  well. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  the  two  Democratic 
Senators  have  established  a  nine-member 
commission  to  recommend  candidates  for  the 
bench.  Each  Senator  appoints  three  members 
and  the  Florida  Bar  Association  appoints 
three.   After  screening  candidates,  the  com- 
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mission  sends  a  list  of  five  to  Senators  Lawton 
Chiles  and  Richard  Stone.  The  Senators  hold 
public  hearings  and  attempt  to  decide  on  one 
candidate,  although  sometimes  they  recom- 
mend more  than  one  potential  nominee  to 
the  President  and  let  him  make  the  choice. 

THE   FLORIDA    SYSTEM 

The  Florida  system  appears  to  have  re- 
moved judicial  nominations  from  the  realm 
of  purely  party  politics.  In  its  first  two  years, 
two  of  three  Judgeships  have  been  awarded 
to  Republicans,  even  though  both  Senators 
are  Democrats. 

But  there  Is  hardly  a  rush  in  the  Senate  to 
emulate  the  few  Senators  who  have  re- 
nounced, or  at  Icait  diminished,  their  patron- 
age power.  Most  Senators  argue — and  their 
arguments  now  are  echoed  at  the  Carter  Jus- 
tice Department — that  the  established  sys- 
tem has  produced  many  high-quality  Judges, 
and  that  they  are  as  committed  to  meritori- 
ous Judicial  nominations  as  any  citizens' 
gruup. 

It  Is  true  that  most  judges  on  the  federal 
bench  are  highly  regarded  for  their  compe- 
tence and  Integrity.  But  even  If  the  patron- 
age system  hasn't  produced  many  Incompe- 
tent Judges,  that  Is  no  argument  for  keeping 

The  present  system  is  too  open  to  potential 
abuse,  and  Its  backroom  nature  does  nothing 
to  build  public  respect  for  the  Judiciary, 
Moreover,  its  dominance  by  white  male  poli- 
ticians (and  white  male  lawyers  on  the  ABA 
advisory  committee)  doubtless  has  something 
to  do  with  the  shocking  under-representa- 
tion  of  women  and  minority  groxips  on  the 
federal  bench.  Just  five  women  and  only  22 
blacks  are  federal  judges.  Representative 
citizens'  panels,  operating  under  public  scru- 
tiny, could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  selection  of  women  and  minori- 
ties as  well  as  to  questions  of  merit. 

In  any  case.  President  Carter  fiatly  prom- 
ised to  remove  Judgeships  and  U.S.  attorneys 
from  political  patronage.  It  was  an  Important 
promise,  given  repeatedly,  and  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  it  is  not  nearly  good  enough. 


FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE  "yEAR 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTL'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  as 
they  have  been  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Republic,  farmers  are  the  mainstay 
upon  which  the  rest  of  society  depends. 
Sometimes  it  appears  though  that  we  for- 
get the  vital  contribution  of  those  who 
labor  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  we 
too  often  take  for  granted,  as  long  as  it's 
available. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's,  District  3  in  the  area 
I  repre.sent  selected  the  Taylor-Green 
County  Farm  Family  of  the  Year,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Gerald  Bland  family 
of  Elkhorn,  Ky.,  was  chosen  for  that 
honor. 

The  Elands  are  examples  of  the  hard- 
woiking,  dedicated  and  knowledgeable 
individuals  who  comprise  today's  farm- 
ing sector.  Farming  today  is  truly  an 
endeavor  requiring  active  participation 
by  all  family  members.  For  Gerald  Bland, 
his  wife  Linda,  and  their  three  children, 
Daneen.  Michael,  and  Jason,  to  be  singled 
out  as  the  1976  farm  family  is  an  honor 
of  which  they  can  be  justly  proud. 

The  story  of  their  efforts  which  have 
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earned  them  this  recognition  demon- 
strates the  complexities  and  plain  hard 
work  of  modern  fanning,  I  enclose  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues  an  article  about 
the  Blands  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 3  edition  of  the  Central  Kentucky 
News-Journal  of  Campbellsville,  Ky,: 
Progress:  Bland  Family  Knows  the  Mean- 
ing  OF   THE   'WORO 

People  were  saying  a  lot  of  nice  things 
about  Gerald  Bland  and  his  family  Tuesday 
morning.  They  talked  about  what  a  success 
Bland  is  as  a  farmer  and  a  farm  bvislnessman. 

They  said  he  took  a  piece  of  overgrown 
land  on  top  of  Ralkei  Hill — In  Taylor  Coun- 
ty— five  years  ago  and  worked  it  Into  a  suc- 
cessful dairy  farm.  They  said  the  farm  would 
most  likely  keep  growing  and  prospering,  if 
Bland  kept  hard  at  It. 

Bland,  35,  smiled  a  lot  while  they  were 
talking.  He  looked  proud  and  he  had  a  good 
reason  to  be.  He  and  his  family  were  being 
honored  as  the  Tavlor-Green  County  Farm 
Family  of  1976. 

The  Taylor-Green  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (FHA)  office  had  picked  the  Bland 
family  for  the  honor  out  of  about  100-120 
farming  families  In  the  two-county  area,  ac- 
cording to  Leroy  Bratcher,  an  FHA  agent. 

They  deserved  it.  he  said,  because  they 
were  a  shining  example  of  a  prospering  farm 
family. 

At  a  breakfast  held  in  honor  of  the  Blands, 
sponsored  by  the  Taylor  County  Bank, 
Bratcher  said  progress  was  the  primary  cri- 
teria the  FHA  tised  to  select  the  annual  farm 
family  of  the  year. 

"We're  not  necessarily  looking  for  the  big- 
gest or  the  best  farm,"  said  Bratcher,  "or  the 
most  modern  farm.  We're  looking  for  some- 
one who  is  using  his  resources  to  move  for- 
ward and  onward." 

Gerald  and  his  wife,  Linda,  certainly  have 
progressed  since  they  took  over  their  plot  of 
land  on  top  of  Ralkes  Hill.  For  instance,  since 
1971  they've: 

Built  a  new  house. 

Built  a  dairy  parlor  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. 

Cleaned  up  their  original  81  acres,  making 
it  fine  pasture  land  and  prime  land  for  grow- 
ing corn,  tobacco  and  wheat. 

Added  an  additional  93  acres  on  to  their 
farm,  bringing  the  farm's  size  to  174  acres. 

Built  the  size  of  their  dairy  herd  up  from 
29  to  84  cows. 

Installed  a  manure  pit. 

Increased  the  Income  of  the  farm  11  times. 

Increased  the  net  worth  of  the  operation 
by  four  times. 

Managed  to  raise  three  children — Michael, 
7,  Daneen,  11,  and  Jason,  2. 

Although  Bland  hasn't  met  all  of  his  goals, 
life  is  getting  a  little  easier  for  him.  He  hopes 
that  he  can  enjoy  his  farm  a  little  more  in 
the  future  and  work  a  bit  less. 

Tucked  away  In  a  corner  of  Taylor  County, 
the  Bland  farm  sits  high  In  the  county.  It's  a 
windy  place  that  has  been  cold  and  snowy 
lately. 

Linda  has  been  out  of  the  house  six  times 
in  the  past  month,  she  said  Tuesday.  Out  on 
Ralkes  Hill  It's  a  Job  to  drive  into  town.  In 
fact,  the  roads  are  so  ley  that  once  one  gets 
a  car  moving  It's  not  a  good  idea  to  stop. 

The  snow  hasn't  stopped  Bland  though. 
Hardly  anjrthing  has  since  he  decided  to  give 
dairy  farming  a  go  five  years  ago. 

A  factory  worker  In  Indiana  for  several 
years.  Bland  was  ready  to  come  home  to  Tay- 
lor County  in  1971.  He  had  waited  for  the  day 
when  he  could  return  home  and  operate  his 
own  farm. 

Raised  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
his  farm.  Bland  said  the  land  was  a  mess 
when  he  and  Linda  came  back  home. 

"You  couldn't  have  raised  25  bushels  (of 
corn)  an  acre  back  then."  he  said.  Last  year 


the  land  was  yielding  more  than  175  bushels 
an  acre. 

With  the  aid  of  the  FHA,  Bland  built  up 
his  operation.  He  says  now  that  he  would  like 
to  see  it  get  a  little  bigger,  but  he  doesn't 
know  if  or  when  that  will  happen. 

He's  happy  with  the  way  life  has  been 
treating  his  family,  farm  and  future.  But  he 
still  has  a  beef  (no  pun  intended)  with  the 
way  farmers  and  their  produce  as  well  as 
dairy  products  are  treated  in  the  market- 
place. 

"When  we  produce  something,  we're  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer."  Bland  e.\plained.  He 
thinks  the  farming  community  needs  to  be 
better  organized  so  it  can  get  a  larger  profit 
for  its  products. 

Linda,  32.  said  she  wonders  at  times  if 
they're  really  getting  a  fair  profit  for  the  long 
hours  they  put  into  dairy  farming. 

Bland  said  that  farming  has  changed  a 
great  deal  since  he  was  a  youngster. 

"Back  then  you  could  take  a  60-acre  farm, 
live  on  it  and  pay  it  off.  It  would  be  rough 
Just  to  live  off  of  It  anymore." 

He  said  that  farmers  have  to  think  big  if 
they're  to  make  a  profit.  They  also  have  to 
find  -ways  to  cut  corners.  That's  why  Bland 
Is  a  homemade  carpenter,  veterinarian, 
plumber,  contractor  and  all  round  handy- 
man. "If  I  could  get  help  to  come  when  I 
needed  it,  I'd  be  lucky,"  he  said.  "And  it 
would  be  expensive." 

Linda  said  she  enjoys  being  the  wife  of  a 
dairy  farmer.  But  at  times  she  misses  the 
city,  she  said. 

Like  most  farmers'  wives,  she  says  there's 
always  something  to  do.  Even  in  the  dead  of 
winter  "there's  something  to  tend  to." 

The  children?  They  love  the  country. 
Michael  said  he  doesn't  know  for  sure,  but  he 
thinks  that  he  wants  to  be  like  his  dad  when 
he  grows  up. 

Daneen  said  she  would  rather  be  living  in 
the  country  than  the  city. 

The  family  is  close  knit.  They  eat.  work 
and  play  together.  Because  they  are  a  dairy 
farming  family,  they  don't  get  away  often. 
So  they've  learned  to  socialize  with  each 
other. 

But  they're  obviously  happy  and  at  peace 
with  the  world.  What  more  could  any  family 
ask  for? 


"KEEP    AMERICA    IN    YOUR    CARE"' 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  two  won- 
derful citizens  of  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Chadwell,  took  the  time 
recently  to  write  and  share  their 
thoughts  with  me.  In  their  letter  they 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  poem  by  Helen 
Steiner  Rice  entitled  "Keep  America  in 
Your  Care,"  I  was  taken  by  the  senti- 
ment of  that  verse,  and  I  believe  that 
others  in  this  august  body  would  benefit 
also  from  its  inspiration.  I  offer  a  copy 
of  this  poem  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 

"Keep  America  in  Your  Care" 
We  are  faced  with  many  problems 
That  grow  bigger  day  by  day 
And.  as  we  seek  to  solve  them 
In  our  own  self-sufficient  way. 
We  keep  drifting  into  chaos  and  our  avarice 

and  greed 
Blinds  us  to  the  answer  that  would  help  us 

in  our  need  ,  ,  . 
Oh,  God,  renew  our  spirit  and  make  us  more 

aware 


That  our  future  is  dependent  on  sacrifice 

and  prayer. 
Forgive  us  our  transgressions  and  revive  our 

faith  anew 
So  we  may  all  draw  closer  to  each  other  and 

to  You  .  ,  , 
For   when  a  nation  is  too  proud  to  dally 

kneel  and  pray 
It  will  crumble  into  chaos  and  descend  Into 

decay, 
So  stir  us  with  compassion 
And  raise  our  standards  higher 
And  take  away  our  lust  for  power 
And  make  otir  one  desire 
To  be  a  Shining  Symbol 
Of  All  That's  Great  And  Good 
As  You  lead  us  in  our  struggle 
Toward  New-Found  Brotherhood! 

— Helen    Steiner    Rice. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
LENNI-LENAPE  GIRL  SCOUT  COUN- 
CIL OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  IN 
COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  65TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GIRL  SCOUT- 
ING IN  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  6,  residents  of  my  congressional 
district  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
join  with  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council  of 
New  Jersey  for  interfaith  services  at  the 
Preakness  Reformed  Church,  Waj-ne, 
N,J.,  in  commemoration  of  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America, 
I  rise  in  tribute  to  the  significant  invest- 
ment in  the  enrichment  of  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life  that  girl  scouting  has 
made  here  in  America  and  to  seek  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  standards  of 
excellence  that  the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl 
Scout  Council  has  added  to  this  most 
noble  endeavor, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  historic  beginnings 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cil commenced  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  in  1923 
under  the  exemplary  leadership  of  Miss 
Dora  Goodbody  whose  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  performance  is  lastingly  etched 
in  the  amials  of  girl  scouting  in  New 
Jersey  and  our  Nation. 

In  1968  the  Councils  of  Clifton, 
Passaic-Garfield,  and  Greater  Paterson 
merged  and  in  1971  was  joined  by  the 
Sussex-North  Warren  Council  to  estab- 
lish the  most  esteemed  organization  of 
the  Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council  as 
it  is  comprised  today. 

The  people  of  my  congiessional  dis- 
trict and  State  of  New  Jersey  are  deep- 
ly appreciative  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  outstanding  good  works  of  the 
Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.. 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  more  than 
2,500  adult  volunteers,  serves  over  14.000 
girls  in  the  New  Jersey  counties  of  Pas- 
saic, Sussex,  and  portions  of  Warren, 
Bergen,  and  Morris.  The  Council  Service 
Center  is  located  at  555  Preakness  Ave- 
nue, Paterson.  N.J..  and  they  maintain 
out-of-door  program  centers  at  Camp 
Clipawaga,  Sparta.  N.J.:   Camp  Meyer 
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I  Sussex,  N.J. ; 
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i,  scope  and 
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Hewitt,  N.J.;  Camp  Sunowa, 

Camp  Te-Ata,  Central  Valley- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  objectiv 

focus  of  the  Girl  Scout  progj^m 

fined  in  four  emphases 

Girl  Scouts  of  America,  as 
The  E.MPHASES 
Deepening  awareness  of  self  as  a  unique 

person  of  worth. 

Relating    to    others    with    ln<^easlng    skill 

maturity  and  satisfaction. 

Developing  values  to  give  meaning  and  di- 
rection to  life. 
Contributing  to  society  thro  igh  her  own 

talents  and  In  cooperative  effort  with  others. 
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The  Girl  Scout  program 
port  the  Emphases  by  prov 
nities  to  build  knowledge,  sk 
petencles.  In  a  group  settin, 
velops  sensitivity  to  the  fee 
and  attitudes  of  others;  a 
longing  and  a  sense  of 
pendence. 

To  help  achieve  their 
Girl  Scouts  are  directed  and 
many    outstanding 
who  generously  and 
their  time  and  personal 
youth     who     participate 
throughout  our  community. 
Nation. 

I  especially  commend  to  j 
lowing  officers  and  members 
of  directors  of  the  Lenni- 
Scout  Council,  Inc..  for  their 
direction,  and  personal 
achieving  the  goals  and 
Girls  Scouts  of  America: 

BOAKO  OF  DlKECTORS,   LtNNE-L^APE   GiRL 

ScocT  Council 

Mrs.  Margaret  Wend.  Preslden 
Ronlc,  First  Vice  President:  Mrs. 
livan.  Second  Vice  President;  Dr 
tol.     Third     Vice     President;     f. 
Brychta.  Secretary;  Mr.  William 
\trer:  M.s.  Louise  Hartley. 

Miss  Diane  Bennett.  Mr.  Da'ic  CHllrl.  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Cox,  MLss  Jan  Er.^le.  Rev.  Marv 
Prances  Evaris,  Mrs.  Doris  Gale  Mrs  Ruth 
Gannon. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Giardlno.  Mrs.  Glnhey  Oravatt, 
Mr.  George  Kick.  Miss  Iris  Lynn.  (Mrs.  Geneva 
Maletsky.  Mrs.  Carol  Matheb*. 

Miss  Tlieresa  Rooney.  Mrs.  Jade  Roseman. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Volpe,  Mr.  Ervin  E  White,  Mr. 
Robert  Wilcox.  Mr.  Sy  Baumjteiii.  Mrs.  Ade- 
line .Shipp,  Miss  Adele  Colller,|  Mrs  Mary 
Metzger. 


ta  ce 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  ._ 
portunity  to  call  your  attenti(f\ 
clution  I  have  introduced  in 
commemorate  the  65th  anniv^rs 
Girl  Scouts  of  America  which 
brated  during  their  official  bir|hd 
March  6-12.  The  text  of  the 
as  follows: 

H.J    Res.   277 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ht 
rescp.tatiies  of  the  United  State: 
in  Congress  asseinbled.  that — 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the   . 
cf  An;erica.  chartered  by  the  Co 
United   States    Is    this    year    ce: 
e^jih  annivetaary  of  its  founding 
Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U 
of  America,  begun  as  a  movemer 
girls   from   narrow,  confining   lil 
since  taken  the  lead  In  aUvancl 
today  universal  concerns  as  prote  ~ 
environment,    youth    participati  > 
government,  strengthened  roles 
uateer    worker,    and    internatlc 
standing  through  friendship;  an 
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Whereas.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  quietly  and  effectively  helping 
to  unite  young  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds, 
ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds  and  is  pro- 
viding to  mllllcns  of  girls  and  adults  un- 
limited opportunities  for  self-development 
and  responsible  service  to  their  communities 
and  to  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  true  to  Its  pioneering  tradition, 
continues  to  anticipate  the  changing  needs 
of  girls  and  of  the  society  and  to  encourage 
its  nearly  four  million  members  to  be  doers, 
rather  than  talkers,  leaders,  not  followers. 
and  givers,  not  takers:  Now,  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled  that  the 
week  of  March  6-12,  1977  js  designated  as 
"Girl  Scouts  of  America  Week"  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  on  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  most  prestigious 
youth  organization  fcr  its  progressive  spirit 
and  for  its  firm  commitment  to  the  values 
that  have  made  this  a  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Girl  Scoutlns  in  America 
began  in  Savannah,  Ga.  on  March  12, 
1912  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Juliette 
Low.  who.  while  living  in  England,  be- 
came interested  in  the  work  of  her 
friend.  Lord  Baden-Powell,  founder  of 
the  Scouting  movement.  Mrs.  Low  was 
determined  to  have  American  girls  share 
in  the  excitement  of  Scouting  and.  upon 
her  return  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished the  first  American  Girl  Scout 
troop.  In  June  1913,  the  first  national 
headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts  was 
opened.  In  June  1915.  the  Girl  Scout 
organization  was  Incorporated,  and  on 
March  16,  1950  the  congressional  char- 
ter was  granted. 

Today,  Girl  Scouting  presents  a  single, 
continuing  program  of  activities  for  glrLs 
as  they  progress  through  the  four  age 
levels  of  scouting;  the  Brownie  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Junior  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Cadette  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Senior  Giil 
Scouts.  The.>5e  activities  are  based  on  six 
elements  that  form  the  foundation  of 
the  Girl  Scout  program — the  meaning 
of  the  promise  and  laws,  service  to 
others,  troop  management  by  the  girls 
themselves,  citizenship,  international 
friendship,  health,  and  safety. 

Since  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  this  prestigious 
youtli  organization  has  grown  from  an 
eight-member  group  to  a  2.8  million  cur- 
rent membership  of  young  ladies. 
Through  their  leadership  qualities  of 
self-reliance,  self-control,  international 
friendships  and  exchange,  kindness, 
courtesies  and  eagerness  to  serve  others. 
their  contribution  as  citizens  of  their 
community  has  helped  eliminate  prej- 
udices; provided  leisure  to  young  and 
adults  alike,  and  particularly  our  disad- 
vantaged and  seriior  citizens;  achieved  a 
great€r  communion  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  en- 
couraged public  concern  as  well  as  ac- 
tion programs  for  the  preservation,  pro- 
tection and  erJiancement  of  our  environ- 
ment— all  a  significant  investment  in  the 
enrichment  and  excellence  of  the  quality 
of  our  way  of  life  here  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  statement  today 
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and  know  you  and  our  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
Lenni-Lenape  Girl  Scout  Council  and 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  upon  the  observance  and  cele- 
bration of  their  65th  anniversary  In 
service  to  the  youth  of  America  and  the 
leadership  capabilities  and  future  well 
being  of  our  Nation. 


BUSING  PLANS  CAN  GO  FAR— FROM 
POONA  TO  ALTOONA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  clear  over  the  years  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Members  in  Congress  feel  that 
the  cause  of  education  has  not  been 
well  served  by  the  various  court-ordered 
busing  plans. 

In  fact  the  courts  have  managed  to 
complicate  the  education  process  in 
many  city  school  districts  rather  than 
to  solve  the  segregation  problem. 

An  article  by  Michael  Kilian,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribunes  resident  philosopher,  ad- 
dresses this  subject  in  a  most  interest- 
ing fashion  in  his  column  of  February  22. 

The  article  follows : 
Busing  Plans  Can  Go  Far — Prom  Poona 
TO  Altoona 
Ivory  Towes.  Md.— The  United  States  Civil 
Plights  Commission  today  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  nationwide  Interstate  busing  as  the 
only  practical  means  of  reversing  school  seg- 
regation in  Industrialized  urban  states. 

"When  you  compare  all-black  schools  In  St. 
louls  with  all-white  schools  In  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  busing  across  state  lines  obvlotisly  Is 
the  only  answer."  said  Selwyn  Dimly,  com- 
mission chairman. 

Dimly  spoke  at  a  news  conference  called  to 
announce  the  release  of  the  commission's 
3,000-page  report.  "Desegregation:  Come 
What  May."  The  news  conference  was  held 
at  the  commission's  offices  here,  deep  In  the 
thickly  forested  heights  of  Maryland's  Catoc- 
tln  Mountains. 

"From  where  we  sit,  It's  perfectly  clear," 
Dimly  said.  "If  you're  going  to  Integrate 
schools,  you  have  to  mix  up  black  kids  and 
white  kids.  Factors  like  time,  distance,  and 
family  structure  become  Irrelevant." 

Dimly  said  the  commission  studied  several 
alternatives  to  interstate  busing,  but  rejected 
them  as  Impractical. 

"Interstate  jetting  by  commercial  airliner 
is  too  expensive."  he  said.  "Interstate  rail- 
roading is  out  becatise  Amtrak  doesn't  have 
enough  passenger  trains  to  move  people  on 
the  .scale  we  envision." 

The  chairman  said  the  commission  had 
decided  to  abandon  Its  earlier  position  call- 
ing for  the  busing  of  white  and  black  chil- 
dren between  major  cities  and  suburbs. 

"In  too  many  cases,  the  whites  simply 
moved  to  more  outlying  suburbs."  he  said. 

"I  dont  understand  why  all  blacks  and 
whites  can't  live  together  In  perfect  har- 
mony," he  said.  "After  all.  lt',s  called  for  in 
our  commission  guidelines." 

Dlmlv  .said  that  the  commission  Is  study- 
ing ofner  measures  for  possible  use  If  inter- 
state bu.sing  docs  not  prove  satisfactory. 
These  Include : 

Destruction  of  all  expressways,  interstate 
highways,  and  commuter  lines  as  a  means 
of  stemming  the  suburban  exodus. 
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Creation  of  a  new  government  agency  to 
regulate  all  travel  and  changes  of  residence. 

Classification  of  racial  animosity  as  a  fed- 
eral offense. 

Establishment  of  raiclal  quotas  for  all 
neighborhoods. 

New  government  rules  requiring  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 

Asked  his  response  to  the  commission's 
proposal.  President  Carter  said  his  36  refer- 
ences to  "ethnic  purity"  and  his  subsequent 
apologies  for  that  "slip  of  the  tongue"  made 
his  position  clear. 

He  then  posed  for  pictures  in  the  Rose 
Garden  holding  two  babies,  one  black  and 
one  white. 

In  areas  where  the  program  Is  already 
underway  on  an  experimental  basis,  many 
families  reported  that  their  children  had 
not  returned  from  school  for  several  weeks — 
although  one  Salem.  Ore.,  woman  reported 
receiving  a  post  card  from  her  10-year-old 
daughter  postmarked  Altoona.  Pa. 

Appearing  on  the  television  show.  Press 
the  Nation.  Atty.  Gen.  Griffin  Bell  said  he 
was  entirely  confused  by  the  situation — and 
everything  else. 

The  Supreme  Court  Issued  a  ruling  limit- 
ing Interstate  busing  to  within  one  mile  of 
any  state  boundary  except  In  Idaho's  Bitter- 
root  Mountains  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Gov.  George  Wallace  said  that  If  he  failed 
to  win  election  as  a  United  States  senator 
from  Alabama,  he  would  try  again  In  North 
Dakota,  or  possibly  Iowa. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  South  Boston  White 
Citizens  Council  and  Alliance  of  Street  Ran- 
gers said  It  heartily  endorsed  the  commis- 
sion's plans  and  was  canceling  its  scheduled 
torchlight  parade. 

Dimly  said  the  commission  would  now  be 
taking  on  a  more  International  role.  A  com- 
parison of  schools  In  Africa  and  India  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Indicated  an 
urgent  need  for  action,  he  said. 

"After  all,"  he  said.  'They  can  put  buses 
on  ships." 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1977 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for 
final  passage  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Amendments  of  1977  because  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  relating  to  Federal  credit  unions. 
Title  IV  of  the  bill  contains  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Credit  Union  Mod- 
ernization Act.  which  I  introduced  last 
month.  The  expanded  powers  which  this 
bill  gives  to  credit  unions  will  permit 
them  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  to 
better  serve  the  financial  needs  of  their 
members.  Since  most  of  the  powers  of 
credit  unions  have  not  been  changed  In 
42  years,  since  passage  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  I  believe  that  these 
reforms  are  long  overdue. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  regulation  Q.  This 
authority  has  been  extended  several 
times  since  its  enactment  in  1966.  and  I 
believe  that  in  some  States — Including 
Maine — the  interest  rate  differential  is 
creating  a  serious  competitive  imbalance 
among  financial  institutions. 

Since  October  1975.  Maine  banks  have 
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been  operating  under  a  new  banking 
code.  Maine  has  gone  farther  than  any 
State  in  the  Nation  in  implementing  the 
structural  reforms  recommended  by  the 
Hunt  Commission  on  Financial  Reform. 
The  new  Maine  code  has  removed  many 
of  the  artificial  barriers  to  competition 
among  financial  Institutions  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  an  institution's 
ability  to  specialize  in  credit  markets 
vital  to  the  State.  To  Increase  competi- 
tion, the  new  law  allows  both  commer- 
cial and  thrift  Institutions  to  establish 
branches  on  a  statewide  basis  with  the 
permission  of  the  superintendent  of 
banking,  authorizes  thrift  institutions  to 
offer  personal  checking  accounts,  credit 
cards  and  full  consumer  credit  services, 
and  permits  financial  Institutions  to 
convert  from  one  type  of  institutional 
charter  to  another;  for  example,  from  a 
savings  bank  to  a  commercial  bank. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
in  Maine's  banking  code,  the  State  legis- 
lature adopted  on  June  26.  1975.  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  expeditious  con- 
sideration and  implementation  by  Con- 
gress and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  Hunt  Commission  recommendations, 
including  elimination  of  the  regulation 
Q  interest  rate  differential.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  has  not  completed  ac- 
tion on  financial  reform  legislation  which 
would  address  this  problem. 

Maine  banks  have  operated  under  the 
State's  progressive  new  banking  law  for 
16  months — long  enough  to  determine  the 
effect  of  this  law  on  the  competitive 
balance  between  commercial  and  thrift 
institutions.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  Regulation  Q  interest  rate  differential 
has  produced  a  competitive  imbalance, 
since  commercial  banks'  share  of  the  de- 
posit market  has  declined  considerably. 

In  1967,  commercial  banks  In  Maine 
had  52.86  percent  of  total  deposits;  by 
June  1976.  their  share  had  declined  to 
49.58  percent,  a  loss  of  3.28  percent  in 
market  share  and  the  equivalent  of  a  loss 
of  $136  million  of  the  total  deposit 
market. 

A  recent  survey  in  Maine  has  dis- 
covered a  high  awareness  of  the  interest 
rate  differential  among  depositors.  Nat- 
urally, a  consumer  will  choose  to  bank  at 
the  institution  which  offers  him  both 
checking  and  savings  services  and  an 
extra  one-quarter  of  a  percent  interest 
rate. 

In  the  absence  of  comprehensive,  na- 
tional financial  reform,  two  possible 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  competitive 
inequities  in  Maine's  banking  structure 
suggest  themselves. 

One  approach  would  be  for  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  consider  a  regional 
financial  reform  bill  for  New  England. 
The  NOW  account  experiment  In  New 
England  Is  a  precedent  for  this  approach. 

The  other  possible  solution  would  be  to 
permit  the  regulatory  agencies  to  elim- 
inate or  change  the  differential,  without 
congressional  consent,  in  States  where  a 
competitive  imbalance  is  evident.  In  my 
opinion,  a  congressionally  mandated  In- 
terest rate  differential  imposes  excessive 
restraints  on  the  flexibility  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  attempting  to  promote 
equitable  competition  among  financial 
institutions.    The    amount   of    the    dlf- 
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ferential,  if  any,  should  be  decided  by  the 
agencies,  which  have  the  expertise  to  ad- 
just interest  rates  in  response  to  varia- 
tions in  State  banking  codes. 

I  hope  that  the  Banking  Committee 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  in  Maine's  banking  system. 
The  State  legislature  reformed  Maine's 
banking  laws  in  anticipation  of  similar 
reform  on  the  national  level,  and  now 
Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to  comple- 
ment Maine's  modern  banking  code. 


LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN  COMMU- 
NITY OF  MELROSE  PARK.  ILL., 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  President. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Foreign  Service 
advisers  to  the  contents  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian-American 
Community  of  Melrose  Park,  111.,  In  con- 
junction with  the  commemoration  of  the 
59th  anniversary  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Independent  state  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918. 

The  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  ac- 
curately represents  the  views  shared  by 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world. 
I  Insert  the  resolution  at  this  time: 

RESOLtrrioN 
We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Melrose 
Park,  Illinois,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1977  commemorating  the  59th  anni- 
versary of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent state  of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1918,  and  the  726th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  In  1251. 
send  our  warmest  greetings  to  the  people  of 
the  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  pledge 
our  unwavering  support  for  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania's  sovereignty  and  unanimously 
adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  In  1918  the  independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  self-determination  by 
the  Lithuanian  people;  and 

Whereas  until  1940  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  signatory  of  numerous  Interna- 
tional treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17.  1940  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
and  subsequently,  forcibly  annexed  the 
Lithuanian  Nation  into  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Wliereas  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  con- 
duct a  policy  of  colonization.  Russlflcatlon. 
ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  political 
persecution;    and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
day  ere  risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  In 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime  as  most  re- 
cently untold  number  of  Lithuanian  and 
Russian  dissidents  have  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  the  publication  or  dissemi- 
nation of  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  govern- 
ment of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the  un- 
lawful occupation  and  forced  Incorporation 
of  this  freedom-loving  country  into  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas    the   89th    U.S.    Congress    urtanl- 
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mously  passed  House  Concurr 
416  urging  the  President  to  r 
tlon    of   the   Baltic   Nations 
United    Nations    and    other 
foruma;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  we,  Lithuanian 
win  urge  the  President  to  vigorously 
ment  the  House  Concurrent 
to  the  fullest  extent;  and  furthfcr 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  th( 
State,  during  the  Belgrade  C 
compliance  with  the  human 
slons  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  S 
ference  on  Security  and  Coope: 
test  the  persecution  and  Imj  rlsonment 
Lithuanians  by  the  Soviets. 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
forwarded   to  the   President 

States,  the  United  States 

the  United  States  Ambassador 
tlons,  the  United  States 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
anlan    Minister    In    Washingtc 
Uthuanlan  Consuls  in  New  ytrk 
Chicago  and  the  press. 
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MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  1, 
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Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Introducing  a  bill  to  simplify 
expense   deduction   for   Amfe 
payers. 

Under  present  law,  the  ^„ 
pense  deduction  must  be  com]  )u 
taxpayer  in  three  separate 
Insurance,  one  for  drugs, 
medical  care  expenses.  A 
permitted  for  the  expenses 
care  to  the  extent  they  exce^ 
of    adjusted    gross   income, 
medicine  may  be  included  bul 
extent  they  exceed  1  percent 
gross  income.  Medical  insur 
ject  to  two  additional  calcula 
one-half  of  medical  insuranc* 
but  not  to  exceed  $150,  may 
in  full;  then  the  balance  may 
with  other  medical  expenses 
the  3-percent  limitation. 

All  these  limitations  and 
require  ten  lines  on  the  tax 
of  them  requiring  computat^ns 
over,  the  explanation  of  the 
penses  provisions  in  the 
titled  "Your  Federal  Income 
five  full  pages.  No  doubt  man: 
have    had    the    experience 
through  the  instructions  and 
all  the  calculations  only  to 
are  ineligible  for  the  deduction 

My  bill  would  simplify  this 
by  placing  all  medical 
same  category.  The  1-percer 
drugs  and  medicine  would  be  . 
as  would  the  special  treatmen 
tion  of  medical  insurance  pr 
stead,  both  these  expenses  w„„ 
bined  with  other  medical  care 
total  would  then  be  deductible 
tent  it  exceeded  2  percent 
gross  income.  These  simplifl^ 
tions  would  require  only 
the  tax  form,  and  the  taxpay^ 
able  to  determine  easily  whether 
likely  to  qualify  for  the  deduc 
completing  the  calculations 
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Taxpayers  take  advantage  of  this 
deduction  on  over  20  million  taxable  re- 
turns. This  is  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  taxable  returns  filed.  The  average 
deduction  is  about  $477  in  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000  range.  For  those  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  below  $5,000,  the  average 
deduction  is  even  larger,  $522,  represently 
over  10  percent  of  their  income.  The 
largest  beneficiaries  in  this  group  are 
probably  the  elderly  with  meager  incomes 
and  large  medical  costs. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pres- 
ent calculation,  many  people  now  resort 
to  the  less  valuable  standard  deduction 
or  make  errors  In  the  calculation  which 
cost  them  money  in  excess  tax  payments. 
My  bill  would  eliminate  most  of  these 
complications. 

Additionally,  most  families  will  receive 
some  tax  savings  from  this  bill.  A  family 
with  Income  of  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  for  example,  will  save  about  $54. 
The  Federal  Government  will  lose  some 
revenue  as  a  result  of  these  changes. 
However,  this  loss  will  help  those  whose 
earnings  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  medical  care  over 
the  past  several  years.  These  costs  have 
risen  much  faster  than  the  general  rate 
of  inflation. 

The  tax  package  presently  being  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter  will  ease  the 
burden  of  families  who  qualify  for  the 
standard  deduction,  but  no  comparable 
relief  is  being  proposed  for  those  who 
itemize.  My  bill  would  assist  those  fami- 
lies with  significant  medical  expenses  by 
permitting  them  to  deduct  a  greater  por- 
tion of  their  drug  and  other  medical  ex- 
penses. More  importantly,  it  will  sub- 
stantially simplify  this  complex  deduc- 
tion for  a  larger  number  of  taxpayers. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  measure  is  an 
important  and  necessary  step  toward  tax 
simplification,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  support. 
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ALASKA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  PRESENTATION 
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HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
and  the  Governor  recently  conducted 
2  days  of  meetings  with  representa- 
tives of  many  State  organizations 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  D-2 
lands  or  national  interest  lands  In 
Alaska.  Classification  of  the  80  mil- 
lion acres  authorized  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  is  of  ob- 
vious import  to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  but 
more  importantly,  this  land  classification 
will  have  national  repercussions.  Amer- 
icans know  full  well  what  energy  short- 
ages mean:  The  Arab  States,  via  an  oU 
embargo,  literally  paralyzed  large  por- 
tions of  our  country  and  Mother  Nature 
with  a  severe  winter  caused  the  closing 
of  countless  schools,  businesses,  and  fac- 
tories. Without  the  development  of  addi- 
tional domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 
our  vulnerability  to  embargoes  and  cold 


winters  will  continue  to  increase.  In  ad- 
dition, the  warning  signals  have  begun  to 
appear  regarding  severe  mineral  and 
materials  shortages.  Already,  the  United 
States  imports  large  volumes  of  vital 
strategic  materials  and  the  role  of  for- 
eign supplied  minerals  is  predicted  to  in- 
crease. Within  the  United  States  only 
one  greater  frontier  remains,  a  frontier 
which  is  known  to  have  a  storehouse  of 
oil.  natural  gas,  and  minerals  not  to 
mention  timber,  fish,  and  agricultural 
potential.  Prudent  management  of 
Alaskan  lands  is  essential  to  insure  that 
these  critical  resources  be  available  to 
Americans  while  preserving  the  more 
scenic  areas  of  my  great  State. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  offered  at  our  meeting  by  Mr. 
Frank  Murkowski  which  clearly  illustrate 
the  need  for  reasoned,  considered  judg- 
ment on  this  matter: 

Alaska  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Presentation 
Good  morning,  my  name  is  Frank  Murkow- 
ski and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  director  of  the 
Alaska  Visitors  Association,  and  President  of 
Alaska  National  Bank  of  the  North. 

As  we  present  our  recommendations  on  the 
permanent  utilization  of  Alaska  lands,  I 
think  it  Is  important  that  at  the  same  time 
we  con.slder  the  fact  that  our  nation  Is  in 
the  throes  of  the  most  severe  energy  crisis  In 
our  history  brought  about  by  severe  weather 
conditions  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  presently  burn- 
ing twice  as  much  natural  gas  as  were  find- 
ing with  reserves  having  dwindled  from  293 
trillion  cubic  feet  in  1967  to  228  trillion  feet 
in  1975  must  bring  us  all  to  the  realization 
that  our  nation.  In  order  to  maintain  our 
economic  strength  and  viability,  will  have  to 
look  more  to  Alaska  as  a  major  resovirce 
supplier. 

The  well  Intentloned  parties  that  feel  a 
major  part  of  Alaska  should  be  locked  up 
in  a  vast  pristine  wilderness  are  being  as  un- 
realistic as  mother  nature  was  realistic  in 
the  deva-tating  winter  storms  that  have  re- 
cently occurred  on  our  East  Coast. 

We  must  today — right  now — look  beyond 
the  contribution  which  resource  development 
can  make  for  Alaska's  sake  and  understand 
that  the  welfare  of  all  peoples  must  be  rec- 
ognized. Not  only  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  our  sister  States,  but  the  population  of  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

Alaska  is  rich  In  energy — oil,  gas,  and  coal. 
Commercial  quantities  of  most  hard  rock 
minerals  are  found  in  our  State.  We  have 
vast  forests  of  virgin  timber,  much  of  it 
over  mature.  We  have  the  capability  to  raise 
quantities  of  grains  and  other  agriculture 
products.  We  are  blessed  with  superb  scenery, 
grand  recreational  facilities,  and  numerous 
varieties  of  magnificent  wildlife.  This  entire 
treasure  house  comes  from  our  land. 

Yet  to  contemplate  permanent  designation 
of  significant  portions  of  our  State's  land 
mass  without  systematic  identification  of 
those  areas  that  have  the  highest  resource 
potential  and  Insuring  that  these  areas  can 
be  developed  as  they  are  needed  is  not  only 
short  sighted  but  foolhardy. 

Further  it  I5  outrageous  to  consider  the 
permanent  designation  of  lands  in  Alaska 
by  our  Federal  Government  when  land  selec- 
tions have  not  been  completed  by  our  na- 
tive people  nor  has  the  State  Itself  fulfilled 
Its  selections.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
select  Its  land  was  assured  under  our  state- 
hood act. 

As  we  contemplate  the  designation  of 
Alaska's  lands  let  us  take  Into  account  the 
magnitude  of  our  responsibility  and  apply 
It  In  a  personal  sense  to  the  needs  of  man- 
kind. 
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Let  us  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  land  to 
harvest  a  food  supply.  We  have  over  15  mil- 
lion acres  of  tillable  land  in  Alaska  and  one 
day  it  will  be  called  upon  to  feed  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Let  us  set  aside  land  for  harvesting  timber 
so  that  we  can  ensure  a  lumber  supply  to 
build  our  homes  and  supply  cur  fiber  needs. 

Let  us  set  aside  land  for  our  energy  needs 
for  oil,  coal,  and  gas  for  our  heating,  our 
cooking,  our  synthetics,  and  to  power  our 
Industry. 

Let  us  set  aside  land  for  the  development 
of  our  hard  rock  mlnarals  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  make  the  tools  we  need  to  be- 
come more  efficient  In  utilizing  our  non- 
renewable resources. 

Let  us  set  aside  land  for  our  wildlife  to 
multiply   and  prosper. 

And,  last,  let  us  set  aside  land  for  our 
recreation  needs.  This  Is  very  much  a  neces- 
sity of  man's  well  being  and  provides  ful- 
fillment of  his  spirit. 

We  can  and  we  must  apply  our  land  utili- 
zation formulas  on  a  highest  and  best  use 
basis  along  with  the  multiple  use  concept 
when  appropriate.  The  concept  of  single  use 
has  Its  place  in  the  m.anagement  of  certain 
lands.  Usually  specific  parcels,  but  certainly 
not  millions  of  acres. 

It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country 
and  Alaska  to  have  the  U.S.  Borax  mine  near 
Ketchikan  become  a  reality;  we  need  the 
molybdenum  to  maintain  our  country's 
strength  and  make  our  tools.  Our  timber  in 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  can  be  har- 
vested like  any  other  crop — yet  the  Udall 
bill  would  make  this  area  of  the  State  a 
non-productive  uninhabited  wilderness.  To 
place  our  tillable  agriculture  lands  In  the 
Yukon  and  Tannana  valloys  In  a  classifica- 
tion that  would  preclude  development  would 
be  tragic. 

These  deliberations  on  the  classification 
and  utilization  of  Alaska  lands  must  stand 
the  test  of  time  for  the  whole  world  will 
eventually  examine  our  handy  work. 

It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  State  Chamber 
that  our  resources  are  to  be  used  for  the 
continuance  of  mankind  and  his  life  styles. 

We  would  ask  the  question,  "Who  does 
the  land  belong?  To  the  government — to  the 
people — or  both?" 


RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL  PRIVACY 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  quite  a  lot  lately  about  the  need 
for  governmental  reform  and  account- 
ability. In  no  respect  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  discussions  about  the  need 
for  oversight  of  Federal  financial  in- 
stitutions and  their  ability  to  comb  at 
will  the  confidential  records  of  private 
citizens.  We  must  insure  that  the  func- 
tions of  these  institutions  are  carried 
out  without  infringing  upon  the  right  of 
individual  citizens  to  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  privacy  in  their  personal  finan- 
cial transactions. 

In  the  spirit  of  such  reform.  Congress 
should  approve  legislation  governing  the 
disclosure  of  certain  financial  informa- 
tion to  Federal  agencies.  Therefore,  I  am 
joining  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  the  Financial  Privacy  Act 
of  1977  to  help  insure  the  inviolability  of 
tax  and  bank  records  from  unwarranted 
inspection,  as  well  as  to  keep  citizens  in- 
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formed  of  all  such  oversight  of  their  rec- 
ords. 

This  bill  provides  for  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  confidential  relation- 
ship between  financial  institutions,  their 
customers,  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  those  customers  by  prescribing  policies 
and  procedures  to  insure  that  customers 
have  the  same  rights  of  protection 
against  unwarranted  disclosure  of  their 
records  as  if  the  records  were  in  their 
personal  possession.  The  bill  particular- 
izes the  degree  to  which  governmental 
agencies  may  obtain  access  to  confiden- 
tial financial  records  of  citizens,  and  it 
requires  governmental  agencies  to  in- 
form citizens  whose  financial  records  are 
under  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  the 
search  warranting  their  inspection. 

Specific  statutory  guidelines  are  in- 
cluded with  respect  to  confidentiality  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
financial  institution  involved,  customer 
authorization,  subpena  power,  sum- 
monses, search  warrants,  and  record- 
keeping and  reporting.  However,  no 
limits  are  placed  on  examination  and 
disclosure  by  any  Federal  supervisory 
agency  of  financial  records  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  supervisory  function  or  in  the 
making  of  reports  and  returns  required 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

We  all  expect  our  bank  records  to  be 
confidential,  and  it  is  a  shocking  revela- 
tion to  find  how  easy  it  is  for  somebody 
in  an  official  capacity  to  secure  inform.a- 
tion  on  transactions  which  we  rightfully 
regard  as  private.  In  this  regard,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  against  Miller  which  ruled  that 
financial  records  are  the  property  of  the 
financial  institution  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  control  over  who  has  access 
to  his  records  is  noteworthy.  This  bill  in 
some  measure  enables  what  is  now  a  pub- 
lic misconception  to  become  reality. 

The  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1977  sim- 
ply seeks  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
show  probable  cause  before  undertaking 
the  examination  of  an  individual's  finan- 
cial records.  It  aids  Congress  in  clarify- 
ing its  intent  with  regard  to  the  privacy 
of  financial  records,  modifying  certain 
sections  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  and 
freeing  others  from  unnecessary  con- 
fusion. 

I  urge  serious  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  to  keep  citizen 
confidence  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
mental agencies  and  to  guard  against 
abuses  by  such  agencies  which  threaten 
the  constitutional  privileges  of  Ameri- 
cans. By  enacting  legislation  in  this 
manner,  not  only  does  the  Congress  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  citizens,  but  it  also 
assures  a  healthy  climate  for  financial 
transactions  beneficial  to  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JOHN  KREBS 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  California 
students  have  twice,  in  recent  years,  won 
top  honors  and  awards  as  first-place  na- 
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tional  winners  in  the  annual  voice  of 
democracy  scholarship  program,  spon- 
sored by  tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

This  year.  California  is  proud  to  have 
as  its  representative  in  the  final  judging 
of  the  voice  of  democracy  contest  State 
winner  Susan  E.  Link. 

Miss  Link  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Visalia.  in  California's  17th  Congression- 
al District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. She  is  a  senior  at  Mount  Whitney 
High  School  and  looks  forward  to  pur- 
suing a  prelaw  university  curriculum.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  insert  in  the  Record  Miss 
Link's  contest  entry,  based  on  this  year's 
theme.  "What  America  Means  to  Me": 
What  America  Means  to  Me 

America!  To  me.  there  is  no  other  word 
with  so  much  meaning.  In  Just  seven  letters 
it  spells  out  peace,  freedom,  Justice,  happi- 
ness— In  fact,  everything  that  is  good.  It 
meaas  a  chance  to  be  who  I  want  to  be.  re- 
gardless of  who  I  am  now.  But,  most  of  all, 
America  means  pride! 

That  definition  m.ay  seem  surprising  to 
some  people,  because  we  have  become  ad- 
Justed  to  seeing  only  what  is  embarrassing 
about  the  United  States.  And.  heaven  knows, 
we  have  our  share  of  things  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  Our  problems,  at  times,  do  seem  to 
be  overwhelming.  But  pessimism,  like  apathy, 
is  contagious,  and  can  very  easily  reach 
epidemic  proportions.  Fortunately,  optimism 
works  almost  the  same  way.  But,  there's  a 
catch.  It  has  to  be  backed  up  by  reason.  Any- 
one, including  me.  can  stand  up  and  say  "Yes, 
America  is  the  greatest  country",  and  "Tlie 
American  Way  is  the  best  way".  But,  even 
though  these  statements  may  be  true,  and 
I  believe  they  are,  not  any  one  of  us  is  going 
to  swallow  them  without  being  told  uJiy  the 
American  Way  is  the  best  way,  and  u-hy 
America  is  the  greatest  country.  It  is  too 
bad  that  so  many  Americans,  and  I  am  not 
guiltless  of  this,  have  become  used  to  seeing 
only  the  bad. 

So.  let's  talk  about  what's  good  In  America. 
After  all,  good  things  and  good  people  are 
really  what  America's  all  about.  And  let's 
start  with  that  always  controversial  subject. 
Government. 

Oh,  boy,  can  I  see  the  eyebrows  shoot  up! 
Government  good?  Why,  everyone  knows 
that  government  is  bad  and  that  all  poli- 
ticians are  crooked,  right?  Wrong.  The  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  our  Constitution  works 
well,  and  has  for  over  two  hvindred  years.  Not 
a  whole  lot  of  governments  can  say  that.  For 
example,  with  every  change  of  leader,  the 
French  Constitution  is  almost  entirely  re- 
written. And  how  about  Russia?  Their  much- 
vaunted  Communist  regime  has  only  been 
in  existence  for  less  than  half  the  time  the 
United  States  has.  In  fact.  If  you  want  to 
get  right  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  the  vast 
majority  of  nations  In  this  world  have 
pretty  unstable  governments.  And  yet.  the 
U.S.  has  come  through  assassinations,  wars 
(incU;dlng  a  Civil  War),  financial  crisis,  even 
an  unprecedented  resignation  with  flying 
colors.  Our  system  didn't  collapse.  There 
were  no  blood-baths.  Our  government  was 
prepared  for  anything,  and  because  of  her 
readiness,  was  able  to  keep  right  on  working 
and  building.  Our  system  does  work.  Even 
in  my  short  lifetime,  I've  seen  proof  positive 
that  It  does. 

But,  no  governmental  system  can  work 
without  people.  Politicians  and  ditch-diggers, 
doctors  and  farm-laborers,  lawyers  and  gar- 
bage men — all  play  an  Integral  role  in  the 
way  America  works.  I  think  the  recent  elec- 
tion is  a  prime  example  of  how  true  this  is. 
With  so  much  of  the  Ration's  focus  turned 
to  her  problems  (inflation,  for  example), 
voter  turnout  was  predicted  to  hit  an  all- 
time  low.  The  explanation?  "People  are  Just 
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too  wrapped  up  In  their  ourn  troubles  to 
worry  about  their  coxintry."  ]  lut  then,  as  the 
two  candidates  began  to  campaign,  It  be- 
came more  and  more  clear  that  the  nation's 
problems  affected  our  own  Individual  prob- 
lems. The  result  of  this  redlzatlon  was  a 
voter  turnout  nearly  double  what  was  pre- 
dicted, and,  even  better,  an  end  to  the 
apathy  that  had  been  rurmliig  rampant. 

There  is  so  much  more  I  (ould  say  to  Il- 
lustrate why  America  means  pride  to  me.  I 
could,  for  example,  tell  about  our  court  sys- 
tem which,  although  slow,  really  does  work 
for  the  good  of  all  people.  Cir,  I  could  tell 
about  the  millions  of  people  who  volunteer 
their  time  and  money  to  combat  cancer, 
multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  and  J\ist 
about  any  other  disease  or  defect  you  can 
name.  Then,  too,  there  are  all  ;hose  who  take 
the  time  to  bring  sunshine  o  the  lives  of 
lonely  senior  citizens.  I  coi  Id  go  on  for 
hours,  maybe  even  days,  telling  of  all  the 
good  things  that  are  going  oi  all  over  this 
nation. 

So,  peace,  freedom,  liberty,  usttce,  happi- 
ness— all  of  these  are  what  ;imerica  means 
to  me.  They  are  the  basics  upon  which 
America  was  formed.  But,  eve:i  above  them, 
America  means  pride  to  me — p-ide,  of  course, 
in  these  principles  which  are  he  benefits  of 
democracy,  but.  moreover,  prl(  le  In  the  good 
for  which  America  stands.  Hi  r  government 
and  people  are  strong  enougli  to  keep  the 
good  thriving,  and  to  choke  ov  t  the  evil. 
Pride  In  America  Is  essential  to  our  exist- 
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ence,  because  If  you're  proud  of  something 
you  usually  take  care  of  It.  I'm  proud  of 
America,  and,  now  that  you'i  e  heard  why 


I  hope  you  are  too.  Let's  take 
together ! 


NEW   YORK   TIMES   SLUilS   SMALL- 
TOWN AMERICA 


ER 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Spea^e 
like  to  share  with  my 
torial  that  appeared  In  the 
1977,  Bedford  DaUy  Gazettt 
torial  was  written  in  respons  ? 
cle  published  on  the  edito: 
the    Sunday.    February    20, 
York    Times    by    Roland 
spent  his  junior  year  in 
Huntingdon,  Pa..  6  years  ag( 

After  reading  Mr.  Dewoll^'s 
too  felt  a  need  to  reply  on 
congressional  district.  How, . 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
Bedford  Gazette  editorial.  _ 
expresses  many  of  my  feeling 
Dewolk's  attack  on  smalltowi 
commend  this  fine  editorial 
leagues. 
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The  Times'  Sunday  Issue 
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Ingdon  rather  severely,  it  was 
Roland  Dewolk,  who  says  he  spe 
year  in  Huntingdon  six  years 
to  San  Francisco,  and  Is  now 

Mr.  Dewolk  (If  that  is  his 
as    "a   Journalist".   His    theme 
Idyllic  view  of  small-town  America 
His  method  is  not  Journalism 

He  concedes  the  beauty  of 
ting.    "The    old   Victorian    and 
houses  on  the  narrow  streets 
tall  trees,  whose  roots  push  up 
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creating  the  only  danger  to  a  late-night 
stroll  around  town.  You  know  your  neigh- 
bors and  they  know  you." 

But  paradise  it  was  not,  he  complains. 
They  "tracked"  him  Into  a  program  of  study 
and  made  him  cut  his  hair.  "My  history 
teacher  taught  the  class  that  Hitler  lost 
World  War  II  because  God  had  put  into  his 
mind  to  open  a  two-front  war."  God  takes 
care  of  things,  he  says  he  was  told. 

"I  was  soon  being  harassed  by  the  student 
body  and  some  teachers  for  objecting  to  such 
surprise."  Dewolk  writes.  "I  was  taunted  and 
threatened  because  I  once  said  marijuana 
should  be  legalized  and  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  wrong.  The  favorite  epithet  slung  at  me 
was  'faggot'.  Ostracized.  I  sat  by  myself 
daily  when  eating  lunch." 

To  anyone  who  has  lived  In  a  town  like 
Huntingdon — and  all  of  us  do — the  picture  is 
pretty  clear  already.  This  Dewolk.  or  whoever 
he  Is,  was  a  misfit.  He  was  probably  an 
obnoxious  character  who  got  on  people's 
nerves.  Some  city  people  are  like  that,  and 
they're  so  Inured  to  rudeness  they  aren't  even 
aware  of  it. 

Six  years  ago  (say,  1970),  long  hair  was 
grudgingly  accepted.  The  newspaper  was  say- 
ing for  the  tenth  time  we  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  Marijuana  was  in  fairly  common 
use  among  high  school  students.  We  can  as- 
sume it  would  be  about  the  same  In  Hun- 
tingdon. 

Mr.  Dewolk's  problem  was  not  his  ideas,  but 
his  personality,  in  all  probability. 

"Things  got  worse.  No  one  would  speak  to 
me.  I  faced  the  constant  threat  of  being 
slugged.  I  couldn't  walk  down  a  street  with- 
out being  threatened  or  having  something 
thrown  at  me.  I  learned  to  avoid  certain  parts 
of  town,  like  near  the  pool  hall. 

(If  Huntingdon  has  a  pool  hall,  I've  missed 
It.  And  the  next  time  I'm  there  I  plan  to  ask, 
because  I  like  to  shoot  pool.) 

Dewolk  complains  about  school  letting  out 

for  buck  season,  and  the  brutality  of  young 

boys  shooting  deer.  He  describes  being  called 

^  "Faggot!"  by  an  entire  opposition  track  team, 

then  beaten  by  his  own  school-mates. 

That's  the  good  part.  He  says  black  people 
are  (called)  "niggers.  "  Dissidents  were  sub- 
versives and  the  war  a  glorious  crusade 
against  Communism.  "If  you  were  a  real  man 
you  drank  so  hard  you  threw  up  and  passed 
out  each  weekend.  Women  were  for  sex  and 
housework,  plain  and  simple." 

"Ignorance,  intolerance  and  persecution 
were  the  hallmarks  of  that  idyllic  setting,  and 
I  have  learned  from  talking  to  others  living 
In  similar  environments  that  it  Is  the  norm 
for  almost  all  small  communities." 

It  is  so  far  from  reality  that  It's  a  wonder 
the  fiction  wasn't  apparent  to  the  people  at 
the  New  York  Times.  This  guy  will  wind  up 
writing  one  of  those  weird  books  that  the  New 
York  crowd  applauds.  But  the  fiction  should 
be  kept  off  the  op-ed  page  of  the  Times. 

Small-towners  are  not  blind  to  their  faults. 
We  know  we  are  provincial  in  some  ways.  But 
people  in  small  towns  do  get  to  the  big  city, 
do  read  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
gain  a  pretty  respectable  appreciation  of 
whafs  what  in  the  world. 

To  publish  Roland  Dewolk's  hysterical  non- 
sense beside  James  Reston's  column  (Reston 
gets  a  one-column  head,  Dewolk  three)  is  a 
slur  on  Huntingdon  and  small  towns — but 
more  of  a  slur  on  the  New  York  Times'  bad 
Judgment. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  fought  in  World  War 


n,  Korea  and  even  In  Vietnam.  We  saw 
our  friends  disabled  In  combat  handi- 
capping them  for  life  and  reducing  them 
to  an  uncertain  future.  I  would  like  to 
take  time  out  to  call  attention  to  a  man 
who  deserves  our  recognition  and  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk  is 
recognized  by  many  today  as  the  "father 
of  modern  rehabilitative  medicine." 

Dr.  Rusk  gave  up  his  Internal  medicine 
practice  In  St.  Louis  and  joined  the  Air 
Force  in  1942.  It  was  here  that  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  challenge  that 
would  shape  the  future  of  his  work  in 
medicine  and  alter  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  handicapped  Individuals. 
Faced  with  the  dilemma  of  how  this  Na- 
tion, with  Its  sophisticated  medical  re- 
sources, could  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons  and  enhance  their  ability 
to  be  independent,  Dr.  Rusk  set  out  to 
meet  these  challenges  through  rehabili- 
tative medicine. 

Dr.  Rusk  not  only  deserves  credit  for 
establishing  an  exemplary  rehabilitative 
research  program  in  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitative    and    Physical    Medicine, 
New  York  University  College  of  Medi- 
cine, but  his  International  contributions 
are  equally  commendable.  His  work  has 
earned  him   the  Distinguished   Service 
Medal  from  the  United  States;  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  the  Republic  of  Korea; 
and  three  Lasker  Awards  in  interna- 
tional rehabilitation,  medical  journalism 
and  public  health.  He  served  as  a  con- 
sultant In  rehabilitation  to  the  United 
Nations    and   has    been   president   and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American- 
Korean  Foundation,  since  1953,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Rehabilitation  Fund 
since  1955,  and  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Disabled  for  one  term.  In  addition  he 
has  received  sixteen  honorary  degrees 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Not  limiting  himself  to  clinical  work 
or  medical  research,  Dr.  Rusk  is  also  an 
accomplished  author.  Since  1946  he  has 
been  a  contributing  medical  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Utilizing  this 
media.  Dr.  Rusk  has  educated  the  public 
towards  understanding  new  develop- 
ments in  rehabilitation  medicine.  In  1972 
Dr.  Rusk  also  published  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "A  World  To  Care  For."  The  book 
enfolds  as  a  warm  and  human  account 
of  a  remarkable  career.  In  it  Rusk  re- 
veals himself  through  the  struggles  and 
successes  of  his  patients. 

Dr.  Rusk's  concept  of  what  rehabilita- 
tion means  has  never  been  narrow  or 
limited.  He  combines  new  technology 
with  compassion  and  discipline  to  come 
up  with  a  rehabilitation  program  to 
bring  the  severely  injured  back  to  mental 
as  well  as  physical  health.  Despite  their 
disability  every  handicapped  individual 
is  an  able  person  to  Dr.  Rusk.  It  is  his 
belief  that  rehabilitative  medicine  has 
no  limitations  and  he  has  spent  much  of 
his  career  convincing  the  public  and  a 
reluctant  medical  community. 

Through  his  efforts  and  guidance  we 
have  come  a  long  way  in  the  area  of  re- 
habilitation. In  1945  we  were  still  mak- 
ing some  prosthetic  legs  out  of  papier 
mache.  Today,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Rusk,  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitative 
Medicine  not  only  fits  prosthetic  devices 
but  also  assists  the  patient  in  finding  a 
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job.  By  developing  the  talents  of  the 
handicapped,  rehabilitative  medical  pro- 
grams have  helped  this  Nation  benefit 
from  their  skills  which  were  not  previ- 
ously available  to  us. 

Through  his  work  in  rehabilitation  Dr. 
Rusk  has  exemplified  the  "pioneering 
spirit."  I  wish  to  salute  his  courage  and 
endeavors.  He  has  transformed  despair 
into  hope  through  his  creativity  and  be- 
lief in  the  dignity  of  all  human  beings. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  the  following 
article  from  the  June  21,  1976  issue  of 
People  magazine  to  my  colleagues: 

The  World's  Lame  Flock  to  Dr.  Rtjsk  for 

Rehabilitation:  "We  Only  Take  the  Hard 
Cases  " 

(By  Joseph  Roddy) 

I'm  a  cross  between  the  old  family  doctor, 
Billy  Graham  and  Lydia  Pinkham."  the  big 
ruddy  man  from  Missouri  says.  "I'm  selling 
the  wine  of  rehabilitation  on  an  interna- 
tional market."  It  Is  not  a  bad  shot  at  self- 
description  for  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  What- 
ever else,  he  is  also  the  75-year-old  boss  sit- 
ting in  the  corner  office  with  the  river  view 
at  New  York  University  Medical  Center's  In- 
stitute of  Rehabilitation  Medicine. 

On  the  five  floors  below  him,  he  tells  vis- 
itors, there  are  more  severely  disabled  people 
than  In  any  comparable  building  in  the 
world.  Rusk's  150  Inpatients  and  the  250  who 
regularly  visit  Its  cUnics  are  counting  on  Dr. 
Rusk  to  give  them  a  better  life.  They  are 
amputees  and  victims  of  strokes,  spinal-cord 
Injury,  congenital  disorders,  and  neuromus- 
cular diseases.  In  the  Institute  therapy 
rooms,  they  learn  to  overcome  their  disabil- 
ities by  combining  what  muscle  power  re- 
mains with  artificial  limbs,  braces  and  elec- 
tronic aids — and  not  least  by  having  the 
courage  to  follow  the  often  harsh,  painful 
regimes  that  Rusk's  staff  of  80  prescribes. 

Rusk  was  Introduced  to  medicine  at  the 
age  of  11  In  Brookfleld,  Mo.  He  was  an  er- 
rand boy  who  also  scrubbed  up  the  operating 
room,  a  remodeled  kitchen  in  the  frame  house 
that  was  his  town's  first  hospital. 

He  began  medical  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  and  completed  it  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  On  campus  he  sold 
his  blood  by  the  pint  to  pay  for  weekend 
trips  to  date  a  welfare  caseworker  in  New 
York.  Gladys  Houx.  They  were  mairied  a  few 
weeks  after  he  hung  up  his  shingle  as  an 
Internist  in  St.  Louis  50  years  ago. 

In  his  1972  autobiography.  A  World  to  Care 
for.  Rusk  tells  about  a  lawyer  friend  who 
"went  bad  under  anesthesia"  during  an  ap- 
pendectomy. "I  was  terribly  frightened,  and 
I  stood  there  at  the  operating  table  think- 
ing about  his  wife  and  three  children  as  I 
watched  him  sink.  Fortunately,  he  recovered, 
but  the  experience  made  me  very  sensitive 
about  recommending  surgery." 

Over  the  years  Rusk  has  often  scolded  the 
medical  community.  He  once  wrote  that  he 
could  not  understand  doctors  who  refused  to 
make  house  calls.  One  critic  replied:  "I  could 
have  made  house  calls  on  Joe  Kennedy  too — 
if  I  thought  it  meant  $25,000  for  the  insti- 
tute I  ran."  For  Rusk,  however,  those  visits 
may  have  seemed  more  social  than  medical. 
"If  your  friends  need  you,"  he  says,  "then 
you  simply  have  to  go."  Such  lofty  manner, 
plus  Rusk's  envied  genius  at  raising  money 
and  promoting  his  own  projects,  has  made  it 
fairly  easy  to  find  doctors  who  are  not  100 
percent  fans. 

Undaunted.  Rusk  has  always  gone  his  owj 
way.  Though  he  was  40  and  had  three  chil- 
dren and  was  well  beyond  the  draft  age.  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  a  few  m.onths 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  was  made  chief  of 
medical  services  at  Jefferson  Barracks  out- 
side St.  Louis.  One  of  Rusk's  first  decisions 
there  was  to  release  patients  who  had  normal 
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temperatures  and  who  felt  good  enough  to 
play  blackjack  in  the  hospital  sunroom.  In 
less  than  two  days  almost  all  of  them  were 
back  In  the  hospital.  They  had  recovered 
from  their  injuries  or  sicknesses,  but  psycho- 
logically they  were  not  ready  to  face  active 
duty. 

Watching  them  return  led  to  the  discovery 
of  what  Rusk  calls  medical  responsibility's 
third  phase.  The  first  Is  prevention.  The  sec- 
ond is  care.  The  third  takes  a  patient  from 
the  bed  back  to  the  Job.  "It's  what  happens 
after  the  fever  Is  down  and  the  stitches  are 
out,"  Rusk  says.  "If  you  only  care  for  the  dis- 
ability and  don't  make  some  kind  of  life  for 
them,  they  turn  to  you  and  say.  'You  saved 
my  life.  For  What?'  "  Rusk  tells  them:  for  a 
life  as  close  as  the  doctor  can  manage  to 
what  it  was  before  the  illness  or  injury. 

Rusk  was  commanding  officer  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  convalescent  training  division  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  when  he  describes 
what  he  has  been  up  to  since  then  he  sounds 
like  an  old  bomber  pilot  reviewing  his  cam- 
paign ribbons.  "I  went  on  a  mission  to  Viet- 
nam for  President  Johnson  in  1967,  and  I 
went  on  my  first  Korean  mission  for  Eisen- 
hower in  1953,"  he  says.  Rusk  was  at  the 
Potsdam  conference  in  1945  with  fellow  Mis- 
sourian  Harry  Truman,  the  President  whom 
the  doctor  has  felt  closest  to  and  with  whom 
he  shared  an  aversion  for  the  pushups,  knee 
bends  and  Jogging  of  body  cultlsts.  "I  get 
my  exercise  being  pallbearer  at  my  exercis- 
ing  friends'   funerals,"   says   Rusk. 

His  toughest  White  House  assignment 
from  John  Kennedy  was  to  treat  the  Presi- 
dent's father  after  the  elderly  Kennedy  had 
■  been  partially  paralyzed  and  left  speechless 
(and  irascible)  by  a  stroke.  "They  asked  why 
I  didn't  teach  him  to  write.  Well.  I  told  them 
Mr.  Kennedy  hadn't  written  anything  but 
his  name  on  a  check  for  years  and  anyone 
who  thought  a  man  with  a  fuse  as  short 
as  his  could  be  taught  to  write  was  mistaken. 
He  didn't  even  like  the  brace  we  made  for 
him." 

Rusk's  success  at  rehabilitating  war-time 
casualties  earned  him  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  carrying 
on  with  rehabilitation  when  he  was  mustered 
back  into  civilian  life.  The  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
enlisted  him  to  write  a  weekly  column  to  tell 
readers  how  the  wartime  advances  In  medi- 
cine and  especially  rehabllitatlcn  could  be 
put  to  peacetime  use.  SimviUaneously,  New 
York  University  took  Rusk  on  as  Its  chief 
of  rehabilitation,  but  in  the  postwar  build- 
ing shortage  it  could  not  provide  him  with  a 
place  of  his  own  to  work  his  wonders.  That  Is 
when  Rusk  began  shifting  has  energies  from 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  art  of  fund- 
raising.  His  articles  in  the  Times  made  him 
well  known,  and  through  the  years  many 
prominent  social  figures  have  supported  the 
institute  and  other  Rusk  projects  with  a  gen- 
erosity that  was  the  envy  of  the  medical 
world. 

In  those  early  years,  when  Rusk  was  not 
appealing  for  money  or  diagnosing  patients, 
he  would  drop  by  the  corner  of  34th  Street 
and  First  Avenue  to  watch  his  Institute  go 
up.  It  opened  for  patients  early  In  1951.  and 
since  then  Rusk  has  grown  so  busy  with  ad- 
ministrative duties  that  he  has  had  less  and 
less  time  to  serve  as  a  doctor. 

Sixty  j)ercent  of  the  Institutes  patients 
nowadays  are  from  the  New  York  area,  and 
the  rest  from  all  over  the  world.  "We  don't 
see  any  ordinary  cases  here  anymore."  Rusk 
says.  "We  get  only  the  tough  ones — and  that 
Is  as  it  should  be." 

Many  of  the  other  cases  are  treated  by 
doctors  Rusk  has  trained.  At  least  50  Rusk 
students  head  up  rehabilitation  departments 
at  the  best  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
throughout  the  world. 

"Here  I'm  quite  like  a  college  president." 
he  says.  "I'm  responsible  for  the  standards 
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of  service,  the  teaching,  the  research — every- 
thing. If  I  didn't  sweat  my  heart  out  to 
raise  money,  we  would  be  in  deep  financial 
trouble." 

Not  all  that  sweat  yields  results.  After  the 
institute  helped  a  son  of  the  late  John  Paul 
Getty  recover  from  car  crash  Injuries.  Rusk 
anticipated  a  formidable  expression  of  grat- 
itude when  the  billionaire  came  to  lunch. 
It  was  a  dry  hole,  however.  The  Institute's 
list  of  donors  that  year  Included  the  Getty 
name  only  because  he  had  made  a  gift  to  the 
hospital  of  the  wheelchair  used  by  his  son. 

Rusk  is  fiercely  honest  with  the  disabled 
who  flock  to  the  institute  for  help.  "Take 
the  man  who  called  me  this  morning."  he 
begins.  "Both  legs  were  off  above  the  knees 
when  he  had  a  stroke  that  paralyzed  him  on 
one  side.  I  told  him  that  he'll  never  be  an 
ambulator.  We  can  make  him  comfortable 
In  a  wheelchair,  and  we  can  teach  him  to 
meet  the  needs  of  dally  living,  but  this  is 
not  the  age  of  miracles." 

Rusk  then  goes  on.  sounding  as  if  it  might 
be.  "I  f;pent  a  lot  of  time  with  IBM  on  an 
electric  arm  operating  with  brainwaves  that 
worked  pretty  good,  but  it  was  so  compli- 
cated you  had  to  have  an  engineer  to  go 
with  it.  We  are  now  providing  amputees  with 
prosthetic  arms  that  operate  with  impulses 
from  the  brain  through  the  nerves  to  the 
stump.  The  signal  current  Is  stepped  up 
50.000  times  and  operates  the  artificial  hand 
through  a  miniature,  solid-state  electronic 
device.  At  night,  the  batteries  that  power 
the  hand  can  be  charged  by  plugging  them 
into  a  wall  outlet. 

"And  we've  got  things  from  the  space  pro- 
gram, of  course.  One  of  them  is  a  pressure 
suit,  a  kind  of  coverall.  When  inflated  it 
takes  the  place  of  braces,  holding  the  patient 
erect  and  enabling  him  to  walk  with 
crutches." 

There  is  help  available,  too,  for  those  with 
no  muscle  power  at  all.  They  can  travel  in  a 
wheelchair  by  blowing  or  sucking  on  a  straw- 
like control.  Indeed,  the  institute  has  devel- 
oped a  whole  range  of  electronic  devices  that 
can  be  activated  by  a  patient's  breath. 

Rusk  likes  to  stress  another  positive  ad- 
vance In  rehabilitation  since  his  private  hos- 
pital opened.  "Now  the  acceptance  of  dis- 
abled people  is  totally  different  than  it  was 
25  years  ago,"  he  says.  "Employers  know  that 
the  disabled,  if  properly  trained,  are  good 
workers  with  a  better  production  rate,  lower 
accident  and  absentee  rates,  and  the  turnover 
among  them  is  10  times  less.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing that  the  disabled  start  at  the  head  of  the 
employment  line.  But  we  do  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  start  at  the  same  place  as  the  nor- 
mal. And  anytime  in  this  country  the  so- 
called  normal  can't  compete  with  the  dis- 
abled, then  we  had  better  give  it  back  to  the 
Indians." 

He  was  gazing  out  at  the  river  and  sound- 
ing a  bit  out  of  sorts.  "There  are  times  when 
I  wish  I  were  back  in  St.  Louis  again."  he 
says,  "but  there  were  times  then  when  I 
wished  I  didn't  have  to  face  40  patients." 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
almost  wistfully.  "You  know,  I  haven't  prac- 
ticed medicine  for  so  long  that  unless  It  were 
a  lifesaving  situation  I  wouldn't  attempt  it." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund  honored  Rusk  at  a  Waldorf-Astoria 
dinner.  At  8150  a  plate,  the  event  raised 
$300,000.  More  than  half  of  it  is  going  to 
Rusk's  projects.  He  sent  the  celebrants  home 
with  some  plain  eloquence  about  his  feelings 
for  his  patients.  "The  awful  thing  is."  he  said, 
"when  you  are  poor  and  crippled  and  can't 
get  off  your  knees  and  look  the  world  In  the 
face.  It  does  something  to  your  spirit  deep  In- 
side. And  If  you  can  walk  and  look  your  fel- 
low man  In  the  eye,  it  Is  a  different  world." 

As  everybody  stood  to  cheer,  one  listener 
summed  up  Howard  Rusk.  "He's  the  greatest 
con  man  in  medicine.  Thank  God,  he's 
benevolent." 
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Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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Congress. 
Recently,  the  president  of 

sota  AFI^CIO.  David  Roe, 

fundamental  and  far-reachiijg 

or  the  U.S.  energy  industry. 

to   AFL-CIO   President 

Roe  said  that  "The  time  has  , 

seriously  at  the  question  of  n 

the  oil  and  gas  giants."  The 

labor  leader  maintained  that 

energy    situation    "perhaps 

equally  drastic   action"  with 

the  organization  of  the  encrg^- 
The  February  issue  of  the 

AFL^CIO  News  de.scribss  Stati 

Roe's  proposal.  I  v.ould  like 

opportunity  to  Include  an 

the  February  issue  in  the 

Record; 

Roe  Mulls  Enercy  Nation 
The    question    of    natlonallzl 
energy   Industry   was   raised   bv 
President  of  the  Minnesota 
in    a    letter    to    AFL-CIO    Presldfc 
Meany. 

Roe  wrote  that  when  he  read 
gas  distributors  will  reap  up  to 
Increases   In    1977   first-quarter 
that  utility  officials  say  that  an 
rebellion   would   be   premature 
profit    bulge    Is    likely    to    di-_, 
shortages  later  In  the  year,  he  h 
Ing    that    the    American    public 
through  the  same  UTinger  before 
Immediate  special  assistance  to 
er  home  heating  bills  for  low-lnc 
and  unemployed  workers  In  affec 
supported  by  Roe. 

"Since  the  price  of  gasoline  h. 
triple  In  1974  before  ample  suppll 
Ized,  can  we  expect  that 
price  of  natural  gas  Is  what  1 
to  find  the  gas  the  nation  needs 
asks  the  public. 

Because   13  of  the   14  largest 
producers  In  the  United  States  r., 
major  oil  companies  which  have 
profits  fueled  by  repeated  energy 
thinks  it  Is  time  to  look  seriously 
Izatlon  of  the  oil  and  gas  giants. 
He  wrote  President  Meany  that 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  shortage 
finds  Use::  in  "perhaps  calls  for  ee 
tic  action  even  though  several 
are  involved.  The  nationalization 
ergy  Industry  might  be  a  quick  . 
that  could  speed  up  the  search 
supplies  while  affording  all  possibl 
tectlon  for  consumers." 

This  was  the  stand  taken  by  |he  Minne- 
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sota  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  late  in  1973 
when  a  resolution  passed  backing  temporary 
nationalization  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 
That  resolution  cited  the  same  concerns 
mentioned  by  Roe  today:  the  lack  of  reliable 
information  on  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
serious  shortcomings  inherent  in  rationing 
supplies  either  by  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases or  heavy  user  taxes. 

"Shufning  natural  gas  supplies  Into  Inter- 
state pipelines  normally  tinder  price  controls 
from  unregulated  intrastate  pipelines  at  a 
much  higher  price  Is  nothing  but  a  shell 
game."  Roe  accused  the  energy  industry  of 
using  the  shortage  of  natural  gas — real  or 
contrived — to  charge  whatever  the  traffic  will 
bear  to  generate  windfall  profits. 

He  quoted  a  company  president  in  Texas 
who  reportedly  said.  "Why  should  I  sell  my 
gas  out  of  state  for  91.42  when  Texas  buyers 
are  waiting  In  line  to  pay  82  for  It?"  Roe  re- 
calls that  in  May  of  1973.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  approved  a  huge  increase  for  in- 
terstate rates,  44  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  in  place  of  the  then  established  celling 
of  26  cents 

Workers  are  skeptical,  said  Roe.  of  the 
proposition  that  the  actual  costs  of  produc- 
ing natural  pas  today  have  Jumped  446  per 
cent,  let  alone  669  per  cent. 

Short  of  nationalization,  organized  labor 
here  strongly  supports  the  comprehensive 
legislative  program  developed  bv  the  na- 
tional AFL-CIO. 

In  particular,  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO 
favors  those  sectlo:is  seeking  to: 

Enact  legislation  to  prohibit  a  single  com- 
pany from  owning  competing  sources  of  en- 
ergy. This  horizontal  integration  has  ham- 
pered the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy 

Enact  legislation  to  require  the  dissolution 
of  vertically  integrated  oil  companies.  The 
separation  of  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
from  the  production  and  refining  would  ben- 
efit the  Independent  marketer  as  well  as  the 
consumer. 

Treat  giant  oil  companies  as  public  utili- 
ties subject  to  stringent  regulation  by  the 
federal  government. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
Paul  Rogers,  and  I  are  today  proposing 
an  amendment  to  require  the  use  of  a 
uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  for  in- 
stitutional providers  of  service  under 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Such  a  uniform  accounting  system  will 
provide  the  cornerstone  for  analysis  and 
decisionmaking  in  many  of  the  critical 
areas  of  health  policy  facing  us  today. 

It  will  allow  for  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  health  care  cost  and  anal- 
sis  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  those 
costs; 

It  will  facilitate  activities  designed  to 
identify  and  control  fraud  and  abuse; 

It  will  foster  more  equitable  reimburse- 
ment under  current  law  reimbursement 
procedures;  and 

It  will  allow  for  a  more  accurate  analy- 
sis of  alternative  reimbursement  mech- 
anisms. 

The  uniform  accounting  system  is  a 
concept  which  has  been  in  development 
for  a   number   of   years.   The  National 


Health  Planning  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  required  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  es- 
tablish such  a  uniform  system.  The  Tal- 
madge  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE  In  the  74th  Congress,  would  have 
mandated  the  use  of  a  uniform  account- 
ing system.  The  amendment  which  we 
are  proposing  builds  on  the  work  being 
done  in  developing  such  a  system.  Spe- 
cifically, the  uniform  accounting  system 
proposed  in  this  amendment  would  in- 
clude four  major  components. 

First.  A  specified  set  of  uniform  ac- 
counting practices; 

Second.  A  uniform  functional  chart  of 
accounts,  including  uniform  definitions 
of  specific  accounts  and.  as  appropriate, 
subaccounts,  a  uniform  numerical  cod- 
ing system  of  such  accounts  and  subac- 
counts, and  a  uniform  classification  of 
expenses  within  such  accounts; 

Third.  Uniform  statistical  measures  of 
productivity; 

Fourth.  Uniform  methods  and  statis- 
tical measures  for  cost  accounting  and 
cost  allocation  among  accounts; 

Fifth.  A  uniform  cost  and  statistical 
reporting  system;  and 

Sixth.  A  uniform  discharge  abstract 
and  uniform  billing  system. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  both  in 
the  establishment  and  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  system,  the  opportunity  for 
public  participation  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Spe- 
cifically called  for  in  the  bill  is  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  and  orga- 
nizations representing  providers  of  health 
services,  the  Financial  Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, the  National  Council  of  Health 
Planning  and  Development  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  uniform  system  of  cost 
accounting. 

A  uniform  system  will  provide  com- 
parable data  for  reviewers  and  rate  set- 
ters. Without  a  uniform  accounting  sys- 
tem, data  reported  cannot  be  compared. 
It  will  allow  improved  communications 
as  a  common  language  will  exist.  Im- 
proved management  data  will  be  avail- 
able for  hospital  administrators,  and  the 
comparability  of  data  will  lead  to  simpli- 
fied audit  procedures  with  lower  costs 
and  improved  results. 

In  short,  a  uniform  accounting  system 
will  provide  us  with  more  accurate,  com- 
parable data,  an  absolute  necessity  In  the 
critical  health  policy  decisions  facing  us 
today.  The  benefits  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation will  be  of  particular  assistance  in 
the  Carter  administration's  efforts  to 
contain  hospital  cost. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  16,  in  the  commit- 
tee room  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  the  honor  of 


having  unveiled  to  them  a  portrait  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price. 

The  ceremony  was  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  quiet  effectiveness  of  our  chair- 
man, but  was  a  tribute  to  his  overall 
character  as  well.  Present  in  addition  to 
your  distinguished  self  was  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Armed 
Services,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  his  fellow  committee  members, 
and  other  friends  of  Mel  Price — friends 
from  Washington,  and  friends  from  his 
home  in  Illinois,  who  made  the  trip  to 
sec  their  Congressman  and  their  friend 
so  honored. 

Under  the  able  cochairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hebert,  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson, 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Mel  Price 
portrait  committee  worked  hard  to  make 
this  day  possible.  The  com.mittee's  thanks 
must  also  go  out  to  Mr.  F^ed  Saigh,  the 
long-time  friend  of  Mel  Price  who  so 
graciously  commissioned  the  portrait, 
and  to  Robert  Templeton,  the  talented 
artist  whose  work  now  will  hang  in  the 
Carl  Vinson  Room  along  with  portraits 
of  the  other  five  chairmen  this  commit- 
tee has  had. 

There  were  many  testimonials  to  Mel 
Price's  outstanding  career  that  day.  His 
service  to  the  people  of  his  district,  and 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  spans  more 
than  45  years  in  public  life — as  secretary 
to  a  Congressman  before  being  elected 
himself  32  years  ago,  as  chairman  of 
three  standing  committees,  as  constant 
watchdog  and  developer  of  om-  atomic 
energy  resources,  and  as  possessor  of  an 
unmatched  record  for  dependability  and 
hard  work  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
former  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  former 
Chairmen  Hebert.  Carl  Vinson,  and  Dew- 
ey Short  all  sent  their  praise  for  our 
chairman. 

Mel's  own  reply  to  the  day's  remarks — 
the  story  of  how  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  while  on  duty  as  a  private  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps — was  in  itself 
evidence  of  the  unassuming  but  effective 
nature  of  our  chairman,  who  rose  from 
enlisted  man  to  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee overseeing  all  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Perhaps  no  remarks  that  day  were  more 
appropriate  than  your  own,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  you  said  that  Mel  Price  is  "a  doer; 
when  you  give  Mel  Price  a  job  to  do,  you 
know  it's  going  to  be  done  on  time.  He's 
a  Congressman's  Congressman." 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  resolution  passed  uiiani- 
mously  by  the  committee,  which  officially 
accepts  the  outstanding  portrait  of  our 
chairman,  which  will  hang  forever  in  the 
meeting  room  of  the  committee  he  so  ably 
chairs: 

Resolution    of   the   House   CoMMrrrEE   on 
Armed   Services 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price's  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  exemplified  dedicated  service  to 
the  people  and  security  of  this  nation;  and 

Whereas,  his  devoted  concern  and  contin- 
uing efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the  Individual 
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men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces,  the  bul- 
wark of  our  national  defense,  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  national  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  his  able  leadership  In  guiding  re- 
search and  development  programs  important 
to  our  national  defense  over  many  years  has 
Inspired  many  improvements  in  our  nation's 
technology  base  and  promoted  a  sound  stra- 
tegic posture;  and 

Whereas,  Melvin  Price's  tireless  efforts  di- 
rected toward  harnessing  and  utilizing  nu- 
clear energy  has  generated  tremendous  ad- 
vancement for  peaceful  and  national  security 
purposes;  and 

Whereas,  his  pursuit  of  these  goals  has 
been  matched  by  a  gentle  but  firm  resolve, 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
committee,  and  an  abiding  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  Members  of  the  Committee, 
earning  him  the  deep  aflectlon  and  high  es- 
teem of  his  colleagxies  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  throughout  the  Con- 
gress; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  public  service  and 
leadership,  that  a  portrait  of  The  Honorable 
Melvin  Price  be  accepted  and  displayed  per- 
manently in  the  Carl  Vinson  Room  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abuses  of  Watergate  and  scandals  in 
Congress  have  fostered  a  strong  move- 
ment for  institutional  reform  of  Con- 
gress, a  movement  that  has  had  con- 
siderable success.  Needed  changes  have 
been  instituted  which  have  opened  the 
processes  of  government  to  the  public  to 
some  extent. 

It  is  clear,  hov.cver,  that  only  part  of 
the  job  has  been  done.  While  institu- 
tional changes  have  helped  make  Con- 
gress more  democratic  and  responsive, 
we  have  seen  case  after  case  where  our 
own  colleagues  have  been  accused  of 
bribery,  conflict  of  interest,  and  misuse 
of  public  funds.  These  disclosures  have 
cast  a  cloud  over  Congress.  We  have  an 
opportunity,  however,  to  cast  off  this 
cloud  by  adopting  a  new.  tough  code  of 
financial  ethics. 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOSiniE 

The  cornerstone  of  these  refonns  Is 
a  clearly  defined,  comprehensive  finan- 
cial disclosure  requirement  for  Members 
and  officers  of  the  House,  their  principal 
assistants,  and  professional  committee 
staffs — in  short,  those  responsible  for 
making  decisions  on  public  policy.  Last 
year  the  House  reprimanded  one  of  its 
members  for  introducing  and  working  to 
pass  legislation  benefiting  companies  in 
which  he  had  a  direct  financial  interest. 
This  incident  came  to  light,  however, 
only  because  of  the  diligence  of  the  me- 
dia: otherwise  it  would  have  remained 
hidden.  Public  financial  disclosure  will 
inform  the  public  about  the  financial  in- 
terests of  Government  officials  and  will 
be  a  strong  deterrent  to  potential  con- 
flicts of  interest. 


LIMITATIONS   ON   OtTTSIDE  INCOME 

In  the  past,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  supplemented  their  Incomes 
with  earnings  from  speeches,  business 
activities,  and  so  forth.  This  practice  is 
open  to  considerable  abuse,  not  only  In 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  but  in  de- 
tracting from  a  Member's  full-time 
duties  of  office.  Under  the  proposals,  out- 
side income  would  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  a  Member's  salary. 

LIMITATIONE    ON   GIFTS 

Obvious  conflicts  of  interest  can  arise 
from  the  acceptance  of  gifts.  The  pro- 
posals would  prohibit  House  Members 
from  accepting  gifts  totaling  more  than 
$100  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  hav- 
ing a  direct  interest  in  legislation  before 
Congress. 

ABOLISHMENT   OF  UNOFFICIAL   OFTICE  ACCOUNTS 

Some  Members  presently  maintain  un- 
official office  accounts  to  supplement  ex- 
isting funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  newsletters  and  constituent  services. 
These  accounts  are  funded  from  private 
sources,  and  are  completely  unreported 
and  unregulated.  They  can  and  have  be- 
come "slush  funds,"  used  as  much  for 
personal  and  political  purposes  as  for 
constituent  services. 

The  new  regulations  would  abolish  un- 
official office  accounts.  In  addition,  con- 
version of  campaign  funds  for  personal 
uses  by  a  House  Member  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

THE  rSANKIKG   PRIVILEGE 

The  franking  privilege  enables  public 
officials  to  contact  their  constituents  and 
keep  them  informed  without  becoming 
dependent  on  private  sources  of  funds. 
To  insure  that  this  privilege  is  used  prop- 
erly, changes  in  the  franking  regulations 
would  include  limiting  franked  mass 
mailings  to  six  district-wide  mailings 
each  year.  Mass  mailings  60  days  prior 
to  an  election  in  which  a  Member  is  a 
candidate  would  also  be  prohibited.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  mail  which  can  be  sent,  and  a  mailing 
can  go  out  as  late  as  28  days  prior  to  an 
election. 

CONGRESSIONAL    TRAVEL 

In  the  past,  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  not  been  reelected  and 
are  no  longer  active  in  the  legislative 
process  have  traveled  at  the  public's  ex- 
pense. Under  tlie  proposed  regulations, 
travel  by  these  "lame  duck"  Congress- 
men would  be  prohibited.  Also,  it  is  pres- 
ently possible  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  reimbursed  twice  for  travel  ex- 
penses. This  practice  would  be  prohib- 
ited. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ethics  of  the  mar- 
ketplace do  not  suffice  for  public  life. 
Rather,  the  public  trust  granted  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  requires  adherence 
to  the  highest  standards  of  official  con- 
duct. The  proposals  that  we  have  before 
us  will  help  insure  that  these  standards 
are  maintained.  They  will  not  completely 
eliminate  conflicts  of  interest  or  guaran- 
tee that  the  power  of  public  office  will 
never  be  abused,  but  they  will  give  the 
public  and  the  press  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  minimize  abuses. 
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The  ethics  package  recoijimended  by 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re^ 
view  makes  great  improvements  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  an  important  step  in  rest3ring  public 
confidence  in  Congress,  and  It  merits 
swift  approval  by  the  House , 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONaLD 
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Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr 

several  test  explosions  durirg 
mer  of   1974,   a  revolutiona  -y 
group,  the  Fuerbas  Armadas 
cion  National — FALN — Armejd 
National     Liberation — broke 
headlines  on  October  26, 
detonated  five  bombs  outside 
City  banks  in  support  of  a 
lowing    day    organized    by 
Rican  Solidarity 
support  group  for  the 
nist  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 

The    leaders    of    the    PSP 
named  the  Movimiento  Pro 
cia,  AMPI.  which  has  mai 

flee  in  Havana   since   the 
praised  the  FALN  bombings  ir 
their  cause  and  repeated  their 

of    previous    years    that 
tion  •   *   •  and  armed  strugg  1 
of  urban  guerrilla  are  definitely 

in  Puerto  Rico  in  an  irreversit  le 
Since  that  time  the  PAU' 

have  taken  responsibility  or 

ited  by  law  enforcement 

over  49  bombings  including: 
December  11,  1974,  the 

New  York  City  police  officer 

trap  device. 
January  24.  1975,  a  lunch 

sjon  in  New  York  City's 

em  which  killed  4  people 

over  50. 
April  2,  1975,  four  bombs  . 

most  simultaneously  outside 

businesses  in  New  York  City. 
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sassinate  President  Truman  and  killed  a 
guard  in  1950,  and  who  tried  to  murder 
several  Members  of  Congress  in  a  wild 
shooting  spree  in  the  House  gallery  in 
1954. 

The  FALN's  bombing  program  has 
consistently  been  in  close  support  of  the 
demands  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party.  The  FALN  is  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  PSP-related  terrorist  groups 
of  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  such  as 
MIRA  and  the  Armed  Commandos  of 
Liberation— CAL.  In  1973,  PSP  member 
Eduardo  "Pancho"  Cruz,  believed  to  be  a 
member  of  MIRA  and  with  known  Cuban 
connections,  was  convicted  of  possession 
of  explosives  and  received  a  7-year  sen- 
tence. PSP  never  attempted  to  conceal 
its  relationship  with  CAL.  Said  PSP  foun- 
der and  secretary-general  Juan  Mari 
Bras: 

There  Is  no  liberation  without  a  liberating 
army.  We  don't  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
development  of  this  army.  That  task  belongs 
to  others  ♦••  (but)  we  have  given  full  moral 
support  to  CAL  because  we  consider  It  an 
Important  Ingredient  In  raising  the  mass 
struggle. 

CAL's  armed  actions  included  the  1972 
bombing  of  the  Miss  U.S.A.  contest  in 
Puerto  Rico.  CAL's  communiques  were 
publicized  by  the  Cuban  Government  and 
its  Tricontinental  Magazine  which  in 
1972  published  a  CAL  statement  in  which 
they  described  themselves  as  the  "fight- 
ing arm  of  the  Puerto  Rican  independ- 
ence movement"  whose  purpose  was  to 
"undermine  the  stability  and  colonial 
peace  of  the  imperialist  invaders"  and 
to  precipitate  "the  power  of  the  working 
class,  independence,  and  socialism." 

In  1975,  the  World  Peace  Council— 
WPC— a  Soviet-controlled  international 
propaganda  and  terrorist  support  appa- 
ratus, held  a  conference  in  Havana  sup- 
porting the  PSP-led  "independence" 
movement.  The  sort  of  "independence" 
envisaged  for  Puerto  Rico  was  stated 
most  plainly  by  PSP  Political  Bureau 
member  Florencio  Merced  at  the  1975 
celebration  of  the  Cuban  Communist 
26th  of  July  attack  by  Castro  on  the 
Moncada  barracks: 

How  many  of  those  who  today  praise  and 
celebrate  the  Cuban  Revolution  once  thought 
that  the  process  unleashed  by  the  attack  on 
the  Moncada  Garrison  'vas  merely  an  adven- 
ture carried  out  by  a  small  group  of  youths 
who  represented  no  one  and  had  no  massive 
base  of  support?  How  many  of  those  who  will 
tomorrow  celebrate  and  applaud  the  Puerto 
Rican  Revolution  have  those  same  thoughts 
about  the  revolutionary  process  underway  Ui 
Puerto  Rico  today? 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  sister  nations. 
In  our  Joint  struggle  we  think  of  San  Juan 
as  the  former  tyrannical  Saigon  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  of  Havana  a.s  our  Hanoi.  That  por- 
tion of  our  homeland  that  begins  In  Havana 
is  free  and  socialist.  That  portion  which  be- 
gins In  San  Juan  will  also  be  free  and 
socialist. 

In  this  context,  the  FALN  Communi- 
que No.  6  of  October  27,  1975,  is  signifi- 
cant. The  message  read  in  part; 

Today,  armed  units  of  the  FALN  com- 
memorate the  2Sth  Anniversary  of  the  Oc- 
tober 30,  1950  revolution  In  Puerto  Rico 
against  y&nkl  domination  •  •  •  by  launching 
a  simultaneously  coordinated  attack  against 
Yankl  government  and  monopoly  capitalist 
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institutions  In  New  York,  Washington,  D.C, 
Chicago,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  demand  the  immediate  Independence 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  unconditional  release 
of  the  five  Puerto  Rico  Nationalist  prisoners; 
OEcar  Collazo,  Lolita  Lebron.  Rafael  Cancel 
Miranda,  Andres  Figueroa  Cordero,  and  Irving 
Flores,  •   •    •. 

We  also  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Just  cause  of  the  Panamanian  people  who 
wish  to  recover  their  canal  zone.  We  express 
unconditional  support  for  them  in  the  real- 
ization that  the  removal  of  the  Yankl  colo- 
nialists from  the  area  Is  Just  as  important  as 
our  national  independence.  Should  the  Pan- 
amanian people  be  forced  to  resort  to  arms, 
the  FALN  will  give  them  whatever  support 
Is  necessary. 

The  FALN  welcomes  the  support  given  the 
Puerto  Rican  national  liberation  struggle  at 
the  solidarity  conference  In  Cuba  and  the 
meeting  of  Non-aligned  nations  In  Peru  in 
September. 

We  especially  acknowledge  the  moral  sup- 
port given  to  our  organization  by  the  Cuban 
people  and  government  in  a  speech  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro  in  August  In 
which  he  said  that  the  Cuban  government 
would  do  all  it  could  to  support  the  FALN. 

Grand  juries  investigating  the  terror- 
ist activities  of  the  FALN  are  being  re- 
sisted by  subpenaed  Puerto  Rican  ac- 
tivists who  may  have  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  terrorist  group  and  its  members. 
The  resistance  to  answering  grand  jury 
questions  is  being  coordinated  by  attor- 
neys of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild— 
NLG,  cited  as  the  "foremost  legal  bul- 
wark of  the  Communist  Party"  which 
now  includes  many  Castroites  and  New 
Left  activists  among  its  Old  Left  mem- 
bership. The  NLG  first  developed  grand 
jury  resistance  tactics  against  grand 
jurj'  investigations  of  the  Weather  Un- 
derground terrorists  and  their  network 
of  supporters. 

In  early  November  1976,  a  Chicago 
Federal  grand  jury  which  had  been  con- 
vened in  February  1975.  began  to  sub- 
pena  activists  following  discovery  of  an 
FALN  bomb  factory  in  the  apartment  of 
Carlos  Alberto  Torres,  24,  a  former  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Illinois  Circle 
Campus.  Torres,  his  wife,  Heidi,  and  a 
friend,  Oscar  Lopez  Rivera,  have  dis- 
appeared and  are  being  sought  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Among  those  subpenaed  in  Chicago 
are  Myrna  Salgado  Lopez  and  her  hus- 
band, Jose  Lopez.  They  are  founders  and 
Instructors  at  the  "alternative"  Rafael 
Cancel  Miranda  High  School,  named  for 
one  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  Party 
terrorists  who  attempted  to  murder 
Members  of  Congress  in  a  House  gallery 
shooting  spree  in  1954.  Lopez,  who  also 
teaches  history  at  Northeastern  Illinois 
University,  was  a  speaker  at  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild's  National  Conference  on 
Government  Spying  in  January  1977. 

Others  subpenaed  include  three 
Chicago  members  of  the  Committee  to 
Free  the  Five  Puerto  Rican  Nationalists, 
a  group  which  includes  PSP  cadre  and 
members  of  the  small  Nationalist  Party; 
and  two  Mexican -American  activists 
from  New  Mexico,  Pedro  Archuellte 
Moises  Morales  and  Juan  Lopez.  Salgado, 
Lopez  and  the  others  argued  that  the 
subpenas  should  be  quashed  because  its 
real  purpose  was  not  in  finding  terrorists 
but  "illegal  political  harassment."  When 
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the  motions  and  appeal  were  denied,  the 
witnesses  were  totally  noncooperative, 
refusing  even  to  be  sworn.  The  NLG  de- 
fense team  is  headed  by  Michael  Deutsch 
of  the  People's  Law  Office.  Deutsch  and 
other  NLG  attorneys  have  been  active 
with  the  Weather  Underground's  Prairie 
Fire  Organizing  Committee — PFOC,  and 
both  Deutsch  and  Jose  Lopez  attended 
the  PFOC — organized  National  Hard 
Times  Conference  in  January  1976  in 
Chicago. 

A  coalition  of  some  20  organizations, 
the  December  4  Coalition,  with  offices  at 
Room  1362,  53  West  Jackson  St.,  Chicago, 
HI.  60604,  is  organizing  in  support  of  the 
resisters,  as  a  group  at  the  Centro 
Betances.  2156  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago, 
ni.  6C647. 

The  FALN's  Carlos  Torres  left  con- 
siderable evidence  In  his  bomb  factory 
which  was  discovered  accidentally  after 
a  burglary  in  which  thieves  stole  dyna- 
mite sticks  and  oflfered  them  for  sale  to  a 
street  gang.  FALN  letterhead,  documents 
and  pamphlets  were  found  with  the  ex- 
plosives. Also  found  was  letterhead  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church's  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Commission  of  which 
Carlos  Torres  was  a  board  member. 
Torres  was  at  the  Hispanic  Commission's 
New  York  City  office  on  October  26,  1976, 
8  days  before  his  bomb  factorj'  was  dis- 
covered. 

On  January  7,  1977,  Maria  Cueto,  33, 
director  of  the  Hispanic  Commission,  and 
her  secretary,  Venezuelan  Raisa  Neml- 
kin,  27.  were  subpoenaed  by  the  second 
Federal  grand  jury  investigating  FALN 
terrorism.  TTie  two  attempted  to  have  the 
subpoenas  qua-^hed  on  grounds  that  the 
subpoenas  Invaded  religious  "confi- 
dentiality." Their  motion  was  rejected. 
On  Friday,  February  25th.  Nemikin  was 
held  in  contempt  and  was  ordered  to 
surrender  herself  to  authorities  at  2  p  m. 
Court  of  Appeals  granted  1-day  stay  in 
order  to  consider  her  contempt  appeal. 

Cueto  already  spent  1  day  jailed  for 
contempt  before  she  agreed  to  be  sworn 
by  the  grand  jurj'.  She  is  scheduled  to 
appear  again  on  March  4. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  authorities 
sought  to  inspect  Hispanic  Commission 
typewriters,  office  equipment  and  rec- 
ords, Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore  and  Puerto 
Rican  Bishop  Pranci.'^co  Reuss-Proylan 
attempted  to  quash  the  subpenas.  And  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  attempt  to 
prevent  FBI  inspection  of  the  Hispanic 
Commission  material  was  made  moot 
when  the  EpLscopal  Church's  ranking 
prelate.  Bishop  John  Allln,  made  all  the 
materials  available  to  the  FBI. 

According  to  press  reports,  among  the 
c^uestions  Nemikin  has  refused  to  answer 
ire  whether  she  can  identify  Hispanic 
Commission  funds  that  went  to  the  FALN 
from  its  "autonomous"  $291,000  budget: 
whether  she  knows  anyone  who  has 
taken  responsibility  for  the  Fraunces 
Tavern  bombing;  and  when  she  last  had 
contact  with  Carles  Torres. 

The  Hispanic  Commi-ssion  women  are 
represented  by  an  NLG  team  including 
Margaret  L.  Ratner,  who  with  Ramsey 
Ciark,  William  Kunstler  and  Peter  Weii:s 
attempted  to  join  the  defense  team  for 
the  Baader-Mainhof  terrorists  in  West 
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Germany;  Elizabeth  Pink;  and  Susan 
Tlpograph,  who  has  been  active  with  the 
anned  struggle-supporting  Brooklyn 
chapter  of  the  Weather  Underground's 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  February  18, 
1977,  two  bombs  using  "high  order  ex- 
plosives" were  detonated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Gulf  and  Western  Building 
and  at  the  Chrysler  Building.  One  person 
was  injured  in  ear:h  explosion.  A  man 
representing  the  FALN  called  WCBS  and 
gave  directions  to  an  FALN  communique 
hidden  in  a  subway  phone  booth. 

The  FALN  demanded  that  the  FBI 
investigation  of  the  FALN  and  its  sup- 
porters end.  that  the  grand  jury  investi- 
gation be  stopped. 

Street-level  solidarity  and  defense 
work  for  the  subpenaed  witnesses  is  be- 
ing coordinated  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
Solidarity  Com.mittee  (PRSC) ,  a  support 
group  for  the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  formed  in  1974  from  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  committee  for  Puerto  Rican 
decolonization  and  the  defense  commit- 
tee for  Carlos  Feliciano,  a  Nationalist 
Party  activist  accused  of  being  a  member 
of  the  MIRA  terrorist  group  in  New  York 
and  who  pleaded  guilty  to  reduced 
charges  of  possession  of  explosives. 

The  PRSC  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  defense  of  PSP  members  charged 
with  a  variety  of  offenses.  Its  first  major 
activity  in  1974  was  organization  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Solidarity  rally  which 
served  as  the  platform  for  the  FALN's 
debut. 

The  PRSCs  principal  role  is  to  sup- 
port the  Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party. 
Its  executive  secretary  tintil  a  year  ago 
was  Alfredo  Lopez,  a  member  of  the 
PSP  Central  Committee  who  formerly 
was  a  member  of  a  pro-terrorism  foction 
of  the  Tiotskyite  Communist  Socialist 
Workers  Party.  Current  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  PRSC  is  Rosa  Eorensteln, 
whose  sister,  Susan,  is  a  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S. A. -dominated  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Center  in  Solidarity 
with  Chile. 

The  members  of  the  PRSC  national 
board  reflect  the  organization's  mem- 
bership which  is  drawn  in  large  part  from 
the  PSP,  the  Weather  Underground's 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee 
PFOC,  the  'Venceremos  Brigade — VB,  the 
New  American  Movement — NAM.  Mass 
Party  Organising  Committee — MPOC 
and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild — NI^G. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Workers  World 
Party  which  strongly  supports  Castro, 
Trotskyites  are  excluded  from  the  PRSC. 
Since  the  Communist  Chinese  have  de- 
nounced the  Soviet  use  of  Cuban  mer- 
cenaries in  Angola,  most  U.S.  Maoists 
have  withdrani-n  from — or  been  ex- 
ivelled — Castroite  organizations  In  the 
United  States. 

The  PRSC  claims  400  members  in 
chapters  in  Amherst,  Springfield  and 
Boston,  Mass.;  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Philadelphia;  Washington,  D.C; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chicago;  Madison.  Wis.; 
St.  Ix>uis,  Mo;  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  three  areas  of  New 
York  City.  Brooklyn,  Chelsea  and  the 
Upper  West  Side. 
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The  previous  PRSC  National  Board 
included:  Ella  J.  Baker;  Frances  Beal, 
Third  World  Women's  Alliance;  Clyde 
Bellecourt,  American  Indian  Movement; 
Ben  Chavis,  National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political  Repression;  Walter 
Collins;  Dave  Dellinger,  Seven  Days 
Magazine;  Rudolf o  "Corky"  Gonzales, 
head  of  the  Denver  Crusade  for  Justice; 
James  Haughton;  Phil  Hutchings; 
Arthur  Kinoy,  NLG  and  MPOC;  Yuri 
Kochiyama,  National  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Political  Prisoners,  a  Black 
Liberation  Army  support  group;  Beverly 
Leman;  Bob  Lewis,  NLG,  MPOC  and 
counsel  to  the  United  Electrical  Union; 
Alfredo  Lopez;  Antonio  Rodriguez, 
CASA/General  Brotherhood  of  Workers, 
a  Mexican-American  Marxist-Leninist 
organization;  Owusu  Sadaukal  (Howard 
Fuller) ;  Irwin  Sllber,  editor  of  The 
Guardian;  Annie  Stein,  a  leader  of  PFOC 
and  its  front.  People  Against  Racism 
in  Education — PARE,  widow  of  CPUSA 
activist  Arthur  Stein  and  mother  of 
Weather  Underground  fugitive  Eleanor 
Stein  Raskin;  and  Jose  "Che"  'Velasquez. 
PSP. 

Support  for  revolutionary  terrorism 
became  an  issue  at  the  Chicago  national 
PRSC  conference  when  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  PFOC  and  others  offered 
a  resolution  that : 

The  cutting  edge  of  Puerto  Rican  solidarity 
within  the  U.S.  is  the  development  of  support 
for  armed  and  other  forms  of  "illegal  stritg- 
gle"  *  ♦  *.  Armed  .struggle  mu.st  be  de- 
fended, not  Jvist  as  an  abstract  concept,  but 
la  the  forms  in  which  It  Is  actually  occurruig, 
small  and  episodic  actions  rather  Than  mass 
assaults. 

Federlco  Lora  of  El  Comite/MINIP,  a 
Puerto  Rican  revolutionarj*  group  of 
Maoist  extraction  but  which  is  willing  to 
work  V  ith  the  Castroites,  tried  to  stop 
discussion  of  "armed  struggle"  on  the 
grounds  that  the  subject  was  too  danger- 
ous to  be  discussed  in  a  public  meeting. 
Lora  concecded,  however,  that  "armed 
struggle  is  the  fundamental  question  of 
tlie  Puerto  Rican  national  liberation 
movement." 

A  "compromise  "  resolution  was  offered 
by  the  Frente  Revolutionaria  Anti-Im- 
perialista — FRAI — upholding  'the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  make  use  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence as  the  means  to  achieve  its  defini- 
tive liberation." 

Many  of  the  90  PRSC  delegates  and 
observers  indicated  they  would  have  sup- 
ported the  PFOC  resolution  if  it  had  been 
offered  in  private  i.i  the  context  of  an  in- 
ternal debate  within  a  revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist  party;  btit  that  they 
votfcd  against  the  armed  struggle  resolu- 
tion because  of  the  possibihty  of  the  pres- 
ence of  "imperialist  agents  "  and  because 
of  dislike  for  the  "revolutionary  preten- 
tions" of  PFOC  and  its  supporters. 

The  PRSC  endorsed  a  2-year  program 
v.-hich  included: 

1.  the  focusing  of  propaganda  and  orgajuz- 
ing  efforts  tow.ird  the  U.S.  working  class: 

2.  linking  the  struggle  for  Puerto  Rican 
indeper.c!euce  with  the  struggles  of  nation- 
ally oppressed  peoples  and  women  in  the  U.S.; 

3.  recognition  that  the  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation of  Puerto  Rican  people  livins  in 
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the  U.S.  Is  an  Important 
gle  against  Imperialism. 

It  is  noted  that  as  in 
trolte  operations  such  as 
Brigade,    the    role    of    th< 
Party.    U.S.A.— CPUSA—ir 
Rlran   Solidarity   Commit 
greatly  enhanced.  Among 
new  PRSC  national  board  is 
long  active  in  Chicago  as  a 
ble  shooter  in  New  Left 
also  district  director  of  tli 
United  Shoe  Workers  of 
choses  to  use  that  office, 
the   CPUSA   heii-archy, 
board. 

The  new  PRSC  board 
Jundi,  Attica  Now ;  France  i 
World  Women's  Alliance; 
man.    Marxist    editor    of 
Scholar;  Jose  Colon,  El 
Coronado.   CASA/ General 
of  Workers;  Rene  Cruz,  Un 
cratic  Filipinos;  James 
ton.  D.C.;  Arthur  Kinoy 
salka,  Women's  International 
Peace    and    Freedom 
Mass,  Boston  Committee  tc 
ization  Abuse;  Rosemary 
lean  Friends  Service 
World  Coalition;  Pierre 
ers  World  Party;  Clay  New 
phia    Workers    Organizing 
Mirta  Rodriguez,  Puerto 
ist    Party;     Michelle    Ru.«.s 
Irwin  Silber;  Archie  Singhajn 
University  professor  of 
active  In  Caribbean  student 
Jack   Spiegel;    Annie   Steii 
Velasquez  of  the  PSP. 
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controls;  mandatory  warrants  for  in- 
trusive techniques;  and  the  end  of  politi- 
cal investigations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  stimu- 
late extremely  important  and  timely  dis- 
cussion, debate  and  consensus  about 
such  vital  and  basic  questions  such  as: 
First.  Is  secrecy  compatible  with  those 
principles  of  democracy  ostensibly  em- 
bodied in  our  ccmstitutional  form  of 
goverrunent? 

Second.  If  and  where  is  secrecy  neces- 
sary? 
Third.  How  much  secrecy  is  necessary? 
Fourth.     What     safeguards     against 
abuse  are  necessary? 

Fifth.  What,  if  any,  are  our  legitimate 
and  necessary  intelligence  needs? 

Sixth.  How  much  change,  restructur- 
ing, and/or  elimination  of  organiza- 
tions are  needed  to  meet  on  one  hand 
the  "legitimate"  intelligence  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  on  the  other  hand  safeguard 
against  abuse  of  people,  power,  and  the 
Constitution? 

Seven.  As  our  world  continues  its  rapid 
changes  and  shifts,  what  level  of  our 
already  limited  resources  do  we  perceive 
as  necessary  to  meet  our  intelligent 
needs? 

The  Omnibus  Intelligence  Community 
Reorganization  and  Reform  Act  of  1977 
is  my  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  highlights  of  the  Omnibus  Intelli- 
gence Community  Reorganization  and 
Reform  Act  of  1977  include: 

THE    WATION.\L     SECUKrTY     CODNCIL 

A  committee  structure  under  the  NSC 
is  set  out  and  defined.  A  formal  proce- 
dure is  formulated  for  initiation  and  ap- 
proval of  sensitive  intelligence  collection 
activities  abroad. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

To  insure  strong  management  there  is 
established  an  independent  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  This  of- 
fice will  coordinate  the  entire  foreign  in- 
telligence community  of  the  United 
States,  including  reviewing  intelligence 
activities  and  resource  allocation;  di- 
recting preparation  of  the  national  in- 
telligence budget;  investigating  intelli- 
gence failures,  and  providing  manage- 
ment guidance. 

There  will  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, Central  Intelligence  an  Inspec- 
tor General  who  will  have  complete  au- 
thority to  review  activities  of  any  intelli- 
gence agency  and  to  investigate  possible 
or  potential  misconduct.  The  IG  must 
report  apparent  misconduct  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  and  the  Congress. 

THE    CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY 

The  CIA  is  limited,  except  in  wartime, 
solely  to  the  functions  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  counterintelligence  activities. 
The  agency  Is  barred  from  domestic 
functions  except  for  very  limited  secu- 
rity functions  for  CIA  installations. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  CIA  is  em- 
powered to  review  all  CIA  activities  in 
order  to  discover  illegal  activities. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA  is  barred  from 
using  reserve  or  contingency  funds  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  and  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  Congress. 
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THE    INTELLIGENCE    RESEARCH    AND    ANALYSIS 
AGENCY 

In  order  to  preclude  analysis  from 
being  weighed  to  support  intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  to  insure  the  best  production 
and  analysis  possible,  a  central  independ- 
ent production,  analysis,  and  dissemina- 
tion agency  is  created.  This  Agency  can 
direct  the  agencies  responsible  for  intel- 
ligence collection  to  carry  out  specific 
tasks. 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    AGENCY 

The  NSA,  an  important  collection 
agency,  Is  removed  from  DOD  and  is 
made  an  independent  agency.  It  is  pre- 
cluded from  engaging  in  domestic  collec- 
tion activities  and  from  monitoring 
Americans. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

To  prevent  imnecessary  duplication 
and  to  prevent  bias  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  abolished.  All  DOD  intel- 
ligence components  are  barred  from 
clandestine  or  covert  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Actions  against  civilian 
Americans  overseas  are  precluded. 

GENERAL    RESTRICTIONS 

Leadership  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mimity  is  limited  to  civilian  control.  Be- 
cause they  are  generally  not  cost  efficient, 
because  their  disclosure  greatly  harms 
our  national  interest  and  because  covert 
structure  and  official  misinformation 
weakens  our  democratic  institutions,  co- 
vert action  and  agent  espionage  are  pre- 
cluded, except  during  wartime. 

Intelligence  relationships  with  the 
clergy  are  prohibited  and  those  relation- 
ships with  journalists  and  academics  are 
severely  limited. 

Relationships  with  proprietary  com- 
panies are  structured  and  unmonitored 
use  of  profits  stopped.  Further,  covert  un- 
monitored transfers  of  funds  are  also 
precluded. 

The  total  amounts  and  the  line  item 
amounts  of  the  Intelligence  agencies  are 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  annual  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

The  GAO  is  authorized  full  access  to 
the  agencies  and  their  activities.  Disclos- 
ure of  information  upon  request  to  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  by 
the  intelligence  agencies  is  mandated. 

DOMESTIC    INTELLIGENCE 

To  maintain  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  the  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  sev- 
eral things: 

It  prohibits  all  intelligence  agencies 
from  engaging  in  political  surveillance, 
preventive  action  and  selective  investiga- 
tions and  prosecution,  because  of  a  per- 
sons's  first  amendment  activities. 

It  precludes  electronic  surveillance. 

It  repeals  various  "speech"  crimes  now 
on  the  books. 

It  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI  to 
investigation  of  Federal  criminal  offenses. 

It  establishes  procedures  for  the  FBI 
to  follow  in  making  investigations,  sets 
forth  the  supervisory  functions  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  creates  the  office 
of  Inspector  General  of  the  FBI. 

It  severely  limits  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  giving  out  tax  Information 
or  participating  in  political  investiga- 
tions. 
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CRIMES    AND    PUNISHMENTS 

Searches  and  intrusive  techniques 
without  warrant  are  prohibited  and  are 
established  as  crimes  punishable  by  fines 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
not  more  than  1  year  or  both. 

Willful  assassination  is  prohibited  and 
punishable  by  life  imprisonment. 

Drug  experimentation  without  prior 
consent  is  prohibited  and  punishable. 

Violations  of  statute  prohibitions  are 
made  punishable. 

SPECIAL    PROSECDTOR 

A  Special  Prosecutor  for  Intelligence 
crimes  is  established. 

CIVIL    REMEDIES 

A  cause  of  action  in  court  against  Fed- 
eral officials  and  the  United  States  is 
established  when  an  official  acting  under 
color  of  law  deprives  any  person  of  any 
right,  privilege,  or  Immunity  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  statute. 
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HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1977 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  sad  one  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  Joe  Roth,  the  man 
who  had  thrilled  thousands  of  football 
fans  across  the  country  had  lost  his  bout 
to  cancer.  Joe  was  a  legacy  to  all  the 
students  at  Berkeley  who  admired  his 
courage  and  willingness  to  struggle,  even 
to  the  very  end.  As  one  student  put  it, 
"we  were  lucky  to  have  Joe  as  long  as  we 
did." 

A.S  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Skip  Bayless 
that  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  human 

being : 

Joe  Roth's  Legacy 

(By  Skip  Bayless) 

Berkeley. — They  came  in  blue  jeans  and 
three-piece  suits,  sandals  and  high  heels. 
There  were  small  children,  senior  citizens, 
parents  and  teammates.  Tliere  were  many 
who  had  seen  him  only  from  a  distance. 

They  began  filling  the  Roman  Catholic 
Newman  Hall,  just  across  the  street  from  his 
University  of  California  apartment,  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  his  funeral  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Blacks,  whites,  yellows.  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants, Jews.  Some  who  believed,  some  who 
didn't. 

Some  cried,  some  prayed.  Not  until  It  was 
over — not  until  his  coffin  had  betn  carried 
out — did  It  seem  to  sink  In  for  many.  Joe 
Roth,  who  excelled  as  few  have  at  living  and 
playing  football,  had  been  struck  down  by 
cancer  at  age  21. 

"This  has  been  tough  to  deal  with,"  Cal 
coach  Mike  White  said,  "tough  to  figure  out. 
There  just  aren't  words  in  our  language  to 
describe  what  an  Impact  he's  had  on  all  of 
us  .  .  ." 

Seemingly,  the  only  way  to  describe  Joe 
Roth's  life  Is  with  cliches.  The  phrases  most 
often  repeated  over  the  last  two  years  are: 
quiet  confidence  .  .  .  quiet  courage  .  .  .  deep 
faith  .  .  .  never  complained  .  .  .  unbelievably 
modest  .  .  .  did  unto  others  .  .  .  something 
special. 

At  a  small  gathering  following  the  service, 
friends  and  relatives  said  things  like:   "We 
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were  lucky  we  had  him  as  long  as  we  did  .  .  . 
no  matter  how  much  he  suffered,   he   was 
more  concerned  with  not  upsetting  us  .  . 
he  fought  tin  the  very  end." 

The  fact  that  Joe  Roth  may  have  been  ths. 
first  player — ahead  of  Tony  Dorsett  and 
Ricky  Bell — selected  In  this  year's  National 
Football  League  draft  brought  his  struggle 
national  attention.  But  Tuesday  night,  no 
one  seemed  concerned  about  losing  a  gifted 
quarterback. 

Most  seemed  more  distressed  about  losing 
Joe  Roth. 

Those  close  to  him  fear  that  outsiders  may 
dismiss  their  eulogies  as  Just  emotional 
gushing.  They  say  they  were  saying  the  same 
things  two  years  ago. 

"You  hear  about  this  guy,"  said  Paul 
Hackett,  who  coached  Roth  at  Cal  two 
seasons  ago  before  moving  to  USC.  "and  you 
want  to  say.  Is  he  for  real?'  He  was  so  special 
that  It's  Just  very  difficult  for  others  to  com- 
prehend. 

"This  whole  thing  has  hit  a  lot  of  people 
In  the  face,  made  them  sit  down  and  examine 
their  own  lives,  what  direction  they're 
going  . .  ." 

Joe  Roth  touched  many  people  In  many 
ways.  Those  he  played  with  knew  him  as  the 
quarterback  who  let  his  p.nssing  do  his  talk- 
ing. Those  he  lived  with  knew  him  as  "Just 
one  of  the  guys" — the  kid  with  the  billows 
of  blond,  curly  hair  and  the  laughter  In  his 
eyes.  Those  he  worshipped  with  remember 
his  deep  conviction  and  strength. 

Students — football  fans  or  not — still  talk 
about  the  "special  vibrations"  they  got  when 
they  passed  him  on  campus. 

"It's  amazing  to  me,  "  said  the  Rev.  Michael 
Hunt,  a  close  friend  of  Roth's,  "that  he  has 
broken  the  hearts  of  students  on  one  of  the 
most  cynical,  'far-out'  campuses  In  the  coun- 
try. Whether  they  were  church-goers  or  not, 
they  knew  Inside  that  this  guy  really  had  it — 
that  he  represented  the  best  of  what  the 
human  spirit  could  be.  He  stood  for  goodness 
and  decency — not  In  a  stupicd  cr  sentimental 
way  but  In  a  profound  way." 

But.  most  Important,  no  matter  how  he 
succeeded  or  how  he  suffered,  Joe  Roth 
always  seemed  to  think  of  himself  as  "Joe 
Blow." 

It  began  while  he  was  a  freshman  at 
Orossmont  College  near  San  Diego,  a  skinny 
150-pound  quarterback  "too  small"  to  play 
major  college  football.  He  nicked  the  mole  on 
the  left  side  of  his  face  while  shaving,  then 
irritated  it  yanking  his  helmet  on  and  off. 
That  mole  soon  proved  to  be  malignant 
melanoma,  or  black -mole  cancer.  Surgeons 
cut  five  ounces  of  lymph  nodes  and  salivary 
glands  out  of  his  neck.  Then  Joe  Roth  spent 
three  of  the  longest  days  of  his  life  waiting 
to  see  whether  half  his  face — or  more — would 
have  to  be  cut  away  to  save  him. 

Roth  said  later,  "It  made  me  realize  Just 
how  Important  It  Is  to  be  alive.  After  you 
beat  something  as  terrible  as  cancer,  the 
pressures  of  lootball  are  meaningless  by  com- 
parison." 

Roth  talked  at  length  about  the  experience 
with  Father  Hunt. 

"He  was  tested  then,"  the  priest  said,  "and 
he  reordered  his  priorities.  That  v.-as  the 
strength  of  Joe  Roth.  He  knew  that  from 
then  on,  all  other  setbacks  were  minor — that 
he  would  bs  more  concerned  about  the  bigger 
Issue  of  facing  God." 

Tlie  next  season.  Roth  returned  and  be- 
came a  Junior  college  All-American  at  Oross- 
mont, His  first  year  at  Cal,  he  led  the  league 
In  passing  and  total  offense  and  the  Golden 
Bears  tied  for  the  Pac-8  championship.  His 
name  was  mentioned  right  up  there  with 
Dorsett's  and  Bell's  as  a  Heisman  Trophy 
candidate. 

Whether  the  threat  of  a  recurrence  af- 
fected Roth  psychologically  no  one  Is  sure. 
Doctors  say  a  melanoma  patient  must  go  five 
years  before  he  knows  he's  licked  the  disease. 
After  he  completed  a  school  record  27  passes 
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against  Oklahoma  In  September,  X  rays  re- 
vealed a  spot  on  his  lungs. 

Tests  proved  negative.  But  after  the  Okla- 
homa game.  Roth  never  again  performed 
with  his  usual  flair.  Maybe  It  was  the  in- 
creasingly elaborate  defenses  the  opposition 
threw  up  against  pass-oriented  Cal.  Maybe 
not. 

"Can  you  Imagine,"  one  Cal  student  said 
as  he  waited  for  Tuesday  night's  service  to 
begin,  "living  three  years  with  the  reality 
that  every  day  might  be  his  last?  That  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  anybody's  psyche. 
It  v.as  amazing  he  maintained  the  generosity 
and  competitive  edge  he  did." 

When  Roth  went  home  for  Thanksgiving, 
he  noticed  a  number  of  tiny  lumps  under 
the  skin  of  his  chest  and  shoulders.  Those 
close  to  him  say  that  Joe  Roth  knew  his  fate. 
But  he  refu.scd  to  accept  it  lying  down. 

"I  like  the  cliche  about  looking  at  the  glass 
as  either  half  full  or  half  empty,"  Roth  said 
during  his  pieparation  for  the  Hula  Bowl 
the  first  week  in  January.  "I  see  it  as  half 
full." 

He  underwent  a  series  of  nauseating 
chemotherapy  treatments — sometimes  tak- 
ing quadruple  doses.  He  lost  his  zest,  his 
strenE;th.  some  weight. 

Still,  Roth  completed  five  of  six  passes  for 
nearly  100  yards  In  his  last  game — the  Japan 
Bowl.  He  returned  to  Berkeley  and,  like  his 
buddies,  enrolled  for  the  winter  quarter.  He 
played  on  the  Rejects,  an  Intramviral  basket- 
ball team.  He  helped  with  recruiting. 

He  never  asked  for  sympathy. 

"Right  now,  I'm  thinking  positively,"  he 
said  in  Hawaii.  "But  if  everyone  starts  com- 
ing up  and  feeling  sorry  for  me,  I'm  afraid 
it  will  make  me  start  feeling  the  same  way.  I 
mean,  I  fear  I  won't  be  the  same  Joe  Roth 
anymore.  Instead,  I'll  be  Joe  Roth  the  under- 
dog, the  guy  everybody  feels  sorry  for.  I  don't 
want  that." 

Feb.  8.  he  was  ovit  on  the  Cal  practice  field, 
throwing,  hoping  and  saying,  "Someday  we'll 
laugh  about  all  this."  Feb.  10,  he  was  hos- 
pitalized. 

The  disease  spread  q\jickly,  eating  away  his 
vital  organs.  When  blood  clots  developed  in 
his  legs.  Dr.  Michael  Friedman  said  they 
wouM  have  to  be  amputated  to  prolong  his 
life.  Joe  Roth  just  asked  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Roth  of  Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  to 
take  him  back  to  his  apartment. 

"Joe  didn't  fear  dying."  his  father  said. 
"He  dldnt  complain  about  the  suffering — 
most  people  would  have  given  up  10  days 
earlier.  But  he  didn't  like  the  thought  of 
being  disabled.  He  Just  wanted  to  go  home — 
back  to  his  apartment — and  be  In  peace." 

Roth  had  been  getting  pain-killing  mor- 
phine shots  every  hour  and  half.  He  was  so 
excited  about  being  home  that  he  didn't 
ask  for  one  for  five  hours. 

Members  of  the  football  team  took  three- 
hour  shifts  to  watPh  over  Roth  and  keep  him 
company.  He  didn't  sleep  m-ach  over  those 
last  two  days.  But.  those  who  cared  for  him 
?aid,  he  remained   alert  and  congenial. 

"At  first,  they  fthe  football  players) 
weren't  sure  hew  to  aC:  around  him.  said  his 
sister-in-law,  Kim  Roth,  who  with  Cal  foot- 
ball secretary  Bonn!e  Miller  administered  the 
shots.  "But  after  a  wh^le  It  was  mazing  to  see 
how  gentle  they  got.  propping  him  up  ai-.d 
wiping  his  fo  ehead. 

Saturday  afternoon.  Roth's  breathing 
Plowed.  He  talked  for  about  20  minutes  by 
phone  to  Dr,  Friedman,  saying  he  was  'feel- 
ing fine."  He  apologized  to  everyone  for  "im- 
posing on  them."  He  draped  his  arms  around 
Kim  Roth  and  Bonnie  Miller,  and  hung  his 
aching  legs  oT  the  bed. 

He  tried  to  smile  and  asked  Bonnie  if  she 
wanted  to  dance. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "he  coughed  up  some  of 
the  stuff  in  his  lungs,  took  one  more  breath, 
and  that  was  It.  We  laid  him  down,  and 
somehow  he  looked  so  peaceful." 

It  was  toughest,  the  players  said,  to  watch 
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his  gifted  body  steadily  wastli  g  away.  Excess 

fluid  puffed  his  stomach  out  to  where,  as  bis 

mother  said,  "he  looked  pregnant 
"You  Just  didn't  know  what 

to  talk  about,"  said  quarterback 

one  of  his  closest  friends  on 

could  only  say,  'How  are  you 

times.  You  didn't  want  to  tal^ 

And  you  didn't  want  to  act 

understood  what  was  going 

Joe,  It  could  really  have  been 
Each  of  the  10  people  who 

when  he  died  has  his  own  Joe 

To  the  end,  he  was  cracking 
To   Al    Saunders,    his 
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hospital?"  When  they  returne<[ 

ment,  Paul  Hackett  said  Roth 
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Interceptions. 
"He  stUl  cracked  Jokes,"  hij 

"But  he  couldn't  smile  like  he 

what  I  missed  most.  They  v( 

many  people  in  his  condition 
say  things  they  don't  mean.  No' 

There  was  no  history  of 
family.  Why  the  disease  singlec 
In  the  prime  of  his  life  no  or  e 

"I  certainly  wish  I  knew  the 
Dr.  Friedman,  who  does  cancer 
the  UC  Medical  Center. 
So  do  many  who  Jammed 
"This  has  made  a  lot  of 
campus  face  their  mortality," 
dent.  "You  ask  yourself,  why 
the  rapists  and  murderers  ru 
But  obviously  he  mastered  the 
Ing  each  day  to  the  fullest — a 
of  us  never  learn." 

Paul  Hackett,  who  helped 
talent  during  his  first  year  at 
the  quarterback's  blend  of  calm 
tiveness.  But  the  last  couple 
done  some   thinking  about 
Ood. 

"I  guess  not  many  people 
the  magnitude  of  his  faith,' 
"We've  had  to  deal  with 
after  life.  There  Just  has  to  be 
here,   and   it   isn't  on   the 
something  deeper  .  .  . 

"But  It  hurts  me  to  think 
example  Joe  could  have   been 
come.    We    need    Joe 
understand  that  they  were 
this  ability  and  what  an  effect 
on   other   people.    Too    many 
athletics  for  the  dollars  and  ce^its. 

"Joe  taught  all  of  \is 
to  have  strength  from  within 
(who  may  take  Roth's  place  at 
next  year)   said  it  best.  He 
fortunate   to   have   been   the 
person  who  was  his  idol." 

Joe  Roth  was  a  mixture  of 
extraordinary  .  .  .  When    he 
wasn't  often  In  public — his  voic^ 
drone.  He  exasperated  his 
almost   lackadaisical    approach 
He  "bitched  and  moaned 
hassales   Just   like   the   rest   of 
Bonnie  Miller  said.  Roth  the 
once  refused  to  run  a  play  In 
a  different  football  was  substitlited 

Asked  whether  Roth  ever  brake  down  in 
private,  roommate  John  Matloct  said,  "Well, 
I'd  rather  not  talk  about  that. 

Father  Hunt  doesn't  want 
member  Roth  as  anything  but 

"Joe     certainly     wouldn't 
elevated  to  some  kind  of  a 
Sure.  I  want  to  ask  myself 
get  a  fair  shake,  but  Jesus  did^ 
shake  either. 

"When  pople  ask  me  why  iJoe  died  so 
young,  I  tell  them  that  If  he  lad  lived  47 
years,  played  pro  ball  and  coach  !d,  his  death 
wouldn't  have  had  the  Impact  It  did.' 
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freshman  student  stopped  Father  Hunt  on 
the  street  and  said,  "I  sure  wish  I  could  have 
met  Joe  Roth." 

"And  I  answered,  'You  will.'  Whatever  Is 
Joe  Roth  will  live  forever." 

For  John  Matlock,  Roth's  best  friend,  it 
has  been  a  time  of  grief  and  enlightenment. 
Matlock,  Just  an  "ordinary"  guy  who  didn't 
play  on  the  football  team,  never  really 
thought  of  Roth  as  anything  other  than 
"normal." 

"It's  Just  beginning  to  sink  In  how  pri- 
vileged I  was  to  know  him  as  well  as  I  did," 
Matlock  said.  "From  the  first  time  we  met 
(two  years  ago)  when  he  was  Just  another 
football  player  struggling  to  make  the  squad, 
he  never  changed.  I  guess  that's  why  it's 
tough  for  me  to  think  of  him  as  anything 
but  plain  old  Joe." 

In  the  eulogy  he  read  before  the  Mass, 
Matlock  referred  to  Roth's  singing  off-key 
in  the  shower,  overcooked  meatloaf  and  love 
for  lying  in  the  sun  and  looking  at  photo 
albums  or  drinking  a  couple  of  beers  with 
the  boys. 

"I  had  to  use  some  humor,"  Matlock  said. 
"Joe  wouldn't  have  liked  It  If  I  didn't." 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  Roth  agreed 
with  Matlock  that  maybe  he  should  leave 
something  behind  in  the  form  of  notes  or 
even  some  of  the  lyrics  he  loved  to  write,  and 
he  put  some  things  on  paper.  Matlock  plans 
to  use  some  of  the  more  intimate  details  of 
Roths  struggle  in  a  book  he  may  collaborate 
on.  He  said  there's  been  taHc  of  a  TV  movie — 
as  long  as  it  wouldn't  get  as  mushy  as  Brian's 
Song"  did. 

Besides  his  parents,  the  only  two  who 
really  saw  Roths  personal  side  were  Matlock 
and  Bonnie  Miller,  who  is  married.  Roth 
cherished  his  privacy.  He  didn't  date  much, 
explaining  to  Matlock  that  "I  don't  know 
which  city  I'll  be  playing  pro  ball  in  next 
year.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  establish  a 
relationship." 

Paul  Hacket  believes  Roth  had  another 
motive. 

"He  didn't  have  many  close  flrlends," 
Hacket  said.  "Only  a  few  people  he  thought 
could  handle  all  this.  Hey,  I  think  he  knew 
all  along  something  was  going  to  happen  to 
him.  He  didn't  want  to  get  too  close  and  hurt 
too  many  people. 

"And  that  says  It  all  about  Joe  Roth — 
and  about  life." 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  Information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
imit  conducting  such  meetings. 


Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  2,  may  be  found  in  the  E>aily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Scheduled  Meetings 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  and  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings   on  Air  Force 
combat   training   programs. 

224  Russell  Building 

Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Mary  Elizabeth  King,  of  the  District 

of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 

the  ACTION  Agency. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Indian 
Education  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  to  provide  dis- 
aster  a-ssistance   to   small    bvislnesses 
(S.  570  and  704). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
♦Defense  Subconunlttee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  certain  1977 
supplemental  appropriations  and  fis- 
cal year  1976  budget  estimates  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  Pan 
Am  Airways. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimat<!s  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Secret  Service,  and  Bureaus  of  the 
Mint  and  Engraving  and  Printing,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,    Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  major  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.   365,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels 
To  continue  hearing  on  S.  7,  to  establish 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  to  administer  pro- 
grams to  control  surface  coal  mining 
operations. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
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Finance 

To  consider  Its  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  In  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scientific 
Research 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 
Until:  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1978  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
'    fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment  Intelligence    activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal   year   1973  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
.  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 

To  coiLslder  Its  recommendations  to  be 
made  to  the  full  committee  for  Inclu- 
sion In  its  recommendations  to  the 
Budget  Committee  on  fiscal  year  1978 
items  in  accordance  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act. 

S-116,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
Business  meeting  on  committee  organi- 
zation. 

424  Russell  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, and  Government  Printing  Office. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
Metro,  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  and  the  Air  Transport 
Association;  and  to  hold  hearings  on 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings    on    proposed    budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year     1978    for 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 

S-126,  Capitol 
MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed   hearings  on   Air  Force 
combat  training  programs  and  support 
programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  establishment. 

1223  Diriuen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Defense  Secretary  Brown. 

357  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  receive  testimony  on  human  rights 
issues  and  their  relationship  to  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
research,  development,  training,  and 
evaluation. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings    on    proposed    budge'c 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  liie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dlrksen  BxUlding 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    hold   hearings    on    proposed    budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mil- 
itary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  end  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for    fiscal    year    1978   for    the 
Energy     Research     and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

"To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH    8 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

1114  Dirksen  Building. 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
procurement  program.s. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
In  behalf  of  funds  for  migration  and 
refugee  assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assist- 
ance fund.  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   hold   bearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  HEW,   to  hear  Secre- 
tary Callfano. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  en  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations. Pijblic  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Defense  proK'"*''^- 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations   for    fiscal    year    1978    for    the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-401,  Capitol 

10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  caUing  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
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Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  probosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Ofl  ce 

p-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  te  announced 

MARCH  9 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until  Noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropr  latlons 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for 
for  the  Department  of 
hear  officials  of  the 
ment  and  Safety 
for  the  Institute  for 
1114 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider 
of  product  liability 
businesses,  and  on  S.  521 
the  Small  Business 
furnish  reinsurance   for 
blllty  Insurers  for  small 
cerns  which   would  not 
able  to  obtain  product 
ance  on  reasonable  terms 
6202 
Commerce,    Science,    and 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
mentation  of  the  Marine 
tectlon  Act. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearing! 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
defense  establishment. 
1223 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  units 
ecutlve  Office  of  the  Presl^ 
1318 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
tary  construction  progratAs 


1  Dlrl  sen 


.  Subcon  mlttee 
pro  )osed 


4-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  6n  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fis<al  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  I|EW,  to  hear 


the  Impact 
Insurance  on  small 
authorizing 
Administration  to 
property  lla- 
1  luslness  con- 
other  wise  be 
111  iblllty  Insur- 
>s 
Dlrl  sen  Building 
Ti  ansportatlon 
the  Implc- 
]  ilammal  Pro- 

Dlrl  sen  Building 


on  proposed 
1978  for  the 

Dlrltsen  Building 

>eneral  Gov- 

pro  )osed  budget 
1978  for  the 
In  the  Ex- 
ent. 

Building 


budget 
1  978  for  mlU- 
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officials  of  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  (1)  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
housing  program:  (2)  S.  417.  the  pro- 
posed National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act;  and  (3)  to  review  those  Items  In 
the  Presidential  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1978  which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  jurisdiction. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
•Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Agriculture  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  holJ  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorl?»tlons  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEV/,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  10 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Rus.'iaU  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprlitlons 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign Bid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-American Foundation,  and  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams, and  U.N.  Environmental  Fund. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  cer- 
tain units  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards. 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1979  for 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Office  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed b'.idget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
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MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcomm.lttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Aeenclcs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Vetei-ans'  Administration,  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterlal  Expen-^es. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
•  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
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fiscal     year     1978     authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

E-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  u)n  proposed  budg- 
et   estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Insttlutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearines  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  b\Td<?et  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Forelfrn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlnp-s  on  prono'sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  for- 
elen  aid  nroerams,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  S'lbcommittee 

To  resume  hearlnq-<?  on  proposed  brideet 
estimates  for  fiscal  venr  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Caoltol 
Bankln?,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   corporate   bribery 
and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 

5302  Dlrk-sen  Building 
Budget  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  bi'd-^et.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   author- 
izations for   fiscal   year    1978   for   the 
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Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fl.scal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills    calling    for 
more     stringent     oil      tanker     safety 
standards   (S.  682,  586.   182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 

for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1 1 14  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  Other  .Severely  Handicapped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,  Hou.'ilng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  the  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and   Development   Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    bills    calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182.  715) . 

„_  6110  Dlrksen  Building 

2 :00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion. 

S-138.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget   estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978 
for    the   Committee    for    Purchase    of 
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Products  and  Services  of  t  be  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicap  )ed,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlr^sen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Tram  portation 
Communications  SubcommltteB 

To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes ■ 
tic   communications   common   carrier 
(I.e.,  telephones,  compute) s,  etc.)  pol 
icles. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  pr  sposlng  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transports 
tlon   Industry,   Including  S.   929   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrlden  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consideri  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  RxisssU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXJD-Independent  Agencies  Su  jcommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prop(«ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  ip78  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksdn  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  ./Iffalrs 
Subcommittee    on   Financial    Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  Ion  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fand  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dirks(  m  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoxirces 
To  hold   hesrlngs  on   proposed   legisla- 
tion on  utilization  of  coal   resources. 
3110  Dlrks<  n  Building 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1J78  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  thB  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Nivajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  DlrksflQ  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  ln(  o  domestic 
communications  common  cirrler  (I.e., 
telephones,  computers,  etc.)  policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  propc  sing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  trar  sportatlon 
industry.  Including  s.  292,  md  S.  689. 
6110  Dlrkseu  Bulidlng 
10:00  am. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo  «d  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19  re  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  h«  ar  officials 
of  the  Defense  Comm  mlcatlons 
Agency.  Mapping  Agency  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency 

1223  Dlrkseu  Building 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19TB  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-1J6,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Suboommlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propoatd  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1918  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrkseii  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  actlvl- 
ties  of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  r>lrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and   Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  proposed  Sun- 
set to  require  reauthorization  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  at  lea.st  every  5 
years. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  actlvltes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 

for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

•Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
(I.e.  telephones,  computer,  etc.)  poli- 
cies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations   for   fiscal    year    1978    for    the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  proposed  Sun- 
set to  require  reauthorization  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  at  least  every  five 
years. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
school     assistance     in     Federally     af- 
fected areas  and  emergency  school  aid. 
S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  am. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony  on   beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until:  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearing':  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   for    education    of    the    handi- 
capped,   and    for    occupational,    voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
located  In  the  Palau  District.  Western 
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Caroline  Islands,  Trtist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal   year    1978   for  Energy 
Research  and   Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
latlorts 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  a.m. 
Approplatlons 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on  pioposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions  for   fiscal    year    1978   for   Energy 
Research    and   Development   Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
\LUtCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  end  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposhig  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  ana 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic cor.imunicatlons  common  car- 
rier fl.e.  telephones,  computer,  etc.) 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold   hearings   on   proposed  legisla- 
tion on   utilization  of  coal  resources. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH    29 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  projjoslng  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industrv,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978   for    the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  th» 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  leelslatlon 
on  utilization  of  coal  resources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  y^ars.  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  ior  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind:  Oallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  30 
9:30 

Aporopriatlons 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  en  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industrv,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense    Establishment    to    hear   con- 
.    gresslonal  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Fr  reign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the   Export-Import    Bank,   and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subccnunittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  Investment  dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419.  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil  shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment  intelUgence   activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To   continue    hearings    to    examine    the 

relationship  between  diet  and  healt.T. 

to  receive  testimony  on  t're  need  for 

fiber  i.i  diet. 

Until:   1  p.m.  3302  Dirkse:T  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  coniuiae  hearings  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land   and   Water   Conservati.in   Fund. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.   Science,   and   Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  trans-orta- 
tion  industrv.  including  S.  292.  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  en  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea  ' 
Defense  Establishment, 
witnesses. 

1223  Dtijksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pibposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Social  Security  AdmlnU  tratlon 

3-128,  Capitol 
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budget 
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Re  I 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
commercial,  environmental 
viability    of    various    oi: 
nologles. 

3110  DlrMe 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 
Ing  the  sense  of  the 
U.S.     Oovernment 
agreement  of  other 
proposed  treaty  requirlilg 
gatlon   of   an    Internatlc  nal 
mental     Impact     statement 
major  project  expected 
niflcant  adverse  effect  or 
environment. 

4221 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates   for  fiscal 
for  the  Office  for  Civil 
tor  General.  Policy  Resea 
eral  Management 
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S-128.  Capitol 


Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings 

fiscal    year     1978 

Government  Intelligence 


APRIL   1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulfttory  reform  In  the  al 
tlon   industry,   including 
S  689. 

5110  Dlrlfcen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Highway  Admlnlsfratlon 

1224  Dlrl^en  Building 

APRIL  4 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  S 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal   year 
Department  of  the  Treasiiry 
for  New  York  City  financl  ig 

1318  Dlrl^en  Building 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Sulxjommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  ^., 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Forest  Service. 

UUDlrkken  Building 
10:00  am.  ^ 

Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
for  the  Consumer  Product 
mission. 

Room  to  b^  announced 
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APRIL  6 
9:30  am 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10;  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates     for     fiscal     year     1978     for 
foreign  aid  programs,   to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion; Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  and 
Consumer  Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-14fl,  Capitol 
APRIL   18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.3cal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL   19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its 
final  recommendations  on  housing  pro- 
grams to  the  Budget  Committee  bv 
May  16. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Oovernment 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,   to  hear   public   witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Oovernment  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Government 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Buildlna 
APRIL  22 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban   Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
on  housing  and  community   develop- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  on  housing  programs 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings      on      proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    National    Highway    Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget   estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978 
for    National    Highway    Traffic    Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  liearlngs  on  proposed  esti- 
mates  for   fiscal   year    1978   for   Urban 
Mass    Transportation    Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  Buildln:; 

APRIL  28 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
vljw  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  bv 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
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MAY  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the    committee's    Jurisdiction    with    a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 

May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 


Governmental  Affairs 

Svibcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold    hearings    to   examine    Govern- 
ment  accounting   and   auditing   prac- 
tices and  procedvires. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold    hearings    to    examine    Govern- 
ment  accounting   and   auditing   prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 

Government  Affairs 

Subcommitte;  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To    hold    hearings   to   examine    Govern- 
ment  accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold    hearings    to   examine    Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Buildini; 


SENATE— TFerfnesrfay,  March  2,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21,  1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Humphrey). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwaid 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  our  Creator,  Redeemer 
and  Judge,  who  has  called  men  to  serve 
Thee  in  the  councils  of  government  as 
truly  as  before  the  altars  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, Invest  all  Members  of  this  body  with 
a  sense  of  divine  vocation.  If  at  any  time 
we  have  walked  on  the  lower  levels  of  life, 
distant  from  Thy  love  and  remote  from 
Thy  precepts,  forgive  us.  If  we  have 
grown  careless  in  thought,  callous  in  con- 
science, or  neglectful  in  discipline  so  as 
to  crowd  Thee  from  our  lives,  forgive  us. 
Open  the  door  of  our  hearts  and  enter 
anew  with  Thy  refining  grace.  Enable  us 
to  welcome  Thee  here  as  the  source  of 
our  being,  the  benefactor  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  light  of  our  lives. 

Grant  to  all  who  serve  here  that 
clearer  vision  and  higher  wisdom  which 
Thou  dost  bestow  upon  all  who  open  their 
hearts  to  Thee  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 
And  to  Thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  and 
the  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  nomination  on  the  calendar 
under  "New  Reports"  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
there  are  other  nominations  under  "De- 
partment of  State"  that  have  been 
cleared,  and  "Nominations  Placed  on  the 
Secretarj-'s  Desk  in  the  Foreign  Service." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
only  of  considering  nominations  begin- 
ning with  "New  Reports." 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  exec- 
utive session. 


AMBASSADOR 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  Senate  session  today. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Evan  S.  Dobelle. 
of  Massachusetts,  for  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador during  his  tenure  of  service  as 
Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White  House. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  only 
to  note  that,  as  I  indicated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Executive 
Calendar  has  been  cleared  on  our  side, 
beginning  with  the  nomination  of  Am- 
bassador Dobelle,  and  continuing  through 
page  2,  the  various  nominations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  theie  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundi  y  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confiiined  en 
bloc. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  For- 
eign Senice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 

bloc. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  th3  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  blcc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  bs  notified  of 
the  confii-mation  of  the  nominations. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  All  nominations  confii-med  today  are 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings in  today's  Record.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideiation  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  rro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

CARTER  PROPOSAL  FOR  ENERGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi'esident. 
the  President  has  now  taken  the  initial 
necessary  step  toward  giving  a  clear 
sense  of  direction  to  our  national  energy 
policy.  He  has  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  Cabinet  level  Energy  Department, 
combining  three  separate  energy  agen- 
cies and  assuming  energy-related  re- 
sponsibilities from  six  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  Presidents  proposal 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  present  diffused  Federal  en- 
ergy  responsibility   is  just  not  capable 
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niust  be  done, 
which  will  be 
information  and 
Federal   pro- 
will  be  able 
has  become 
concern  for 


Tlie 


aid 


Senators 


of  doing  the  Job  which 
By  creating  a  department 
able  to  coordinate  both 
action  on  energy-related 
grams,  the  administration 
to  focus  on  a  problem  whicp 
more  and  more  a  core  area 
today  and  for  the  years 

I  think  that  members  on 
the  aisle  will  welcome  the 
consider  this  proposal, 
the  legislation  will  receive 
consideration.  I  do  not  wisl 
on  those  details  at  this  tim  i 
to  say  that  I  share  the  President 
that  we  need  a  greater  em 
ergy  conservation  efforts 
anced  energy  research  and 
program. 

I  wish  to  express  to 
the  President  my  appreciajtion 
care  and  thought  which 
this  proposed  legislation, 
result  of  much  consultation 
executive  and  legislative 
have   this   proposal 
weeks  ahead  of  the  proposal 
President  has  promised  us 
prehenslve  national  energj 
have  ample  time  to  examine 
posal  and  to  act  upon  it 
the  President  that  the 
as  quickly  as  it  is  possible 
important  area. 

Energy  sufficiency  is  a  mitter 
ous  concern  to  all  of  us.  We 
pressed  a  need  for  a  more 
effective  Federal  role  in 
sufficiency.  The  establishment 
department    rather    than 
lapping  agencies  to  handle 
be  welcomed  by  the  public 
by  the  business  community, 
I  believe.  This  is  a  sensible 
has  been  too  long  delayed 


(if  I 
aiead. 

both  sides  of 

opportunity  to 

details  of 

our  careful 

to  comment 

,  other  than 

's  belief 

I^hasis  on  en- 

on  a  bal- 

development 


have 


submi  tted 


Senate 


and  to 
for  the 
gone  into 
^i^hlch  is  the 
between  the 
b^-anches.  We 
fully   6 
which  the 
on  a  com- 
policy.  We 
the  pro- 
can  assure 
will  move 
act  in  this 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
is  it  not  correct  that  after  thi 
have  been  recognized  under 
order,  the  Senate  will  then 
mediately  to  the  consideratiin 
Concurrent  Resolution  7? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDEHT 
pore.  That  is  the  order,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  remaindei 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidei^t 
requirement    for    my    time 
standing  order,  and  I  yield  i 


FREEDOM  OF  EMIGEATTON 


ore  er 


pro  tem- 
the  Sen- 
consideration 
ion  7.  which 


The  DEPUTY  PRESroEIfT 
pore.  Under  the  previous 
ate  wUl  now  proceed  to  the 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu 
the  clerk  will  now  state  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  (^erk  read  as 
f oUows : 

Calend&r  No.  29,  Senate  Coiicurrent  Res- 
olution 7.  relating  to  freedom  <  i  emSgratlou. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  Consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDEfiT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  the  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  2  ho  irs. 
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step  which 


in 


President, 

two  leaders 

he  standing 

proceed  im- 

of  Senate 

pro  tem- 

[  thank  the 

of  my  time. 
I  have  no 
under    the 
back. 


Time  shall  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case*  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment,  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal,  and  10  minutes  on  any 
point  of  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  minority,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le.?islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, March  1,  1977,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reported,  without 
dissent,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7. 
relating  to  the  freedom  of  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  The  text  of  the  resolution 
reads: 

Whereas  the  obstruction  and  harassment 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  trying 
to  obtain  emigration  visas  to  revinlte  with 
their  families  profoundly  oCTends  the  con- 
science of  a  free  people:  and 

Whereas  these  Incidents  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment-scanctloned  ethnic  and  religious  dis- 
crimination violate  internationally  agreed- 
upon  principles  of  human  rights:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  sustained 
interest  of  the  American  people  be  conveyed 
to  the  Soviet  Government  regarding  adher- 
ence to  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  Including 
their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer  movement  of 
people,  expedite  the  reunification  of  families. 
and  uphold  the  general  freedom  to  leave 
one's  country. 

It  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Dec- 
laration that  I  submitted  this  concur- 
rent resolution  in  January.  Representa- 
tive Toby  Moffett,  of  Connecticut,  in- 
troduced at  the  same  time  a  similar 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Forty-four  Senators  join  me  in  cospon- 
sorshlp : 

Anderson,  Bayh,  Blden,  Brooke,  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Cannon.  Case.  Chiles,  Clark.  Cranston, 
Danforth.  DeConclnl,  Domenlcl,  Durkln. 
Ford,  Heinz.  Humphrey,  Jackson.  Javlts, 
Johnston,  Laxalt,  Lugar.  Mathlas,  Melcher. 
Metcalf.  Metzenbaum  Morgan.  Moynlhan, 
Nelson,  Packwood.  Pell.  Percy,  Proxmlre. 
Rlegle.  Rlblcoff,  Roth,  Schwelker,  Sarbanes, 
Schmltt,  Stevenson,  Stone.  Thurmond,  Wil- 
liams, and  Zorlnsky. 

The  continued  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  minorities  seeking  to  re- 
unite with  their  families  in  foreign  lands 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  95th  Con- 
gress express  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  these  individ- 
uals. 

As  cosigner  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion, the  United  States  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  Government  for  com- 
pliance with  the  accords.  We  must  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Government  that 
the  new  Congress,  as  well  as  the  new  ad- 
ministration, has  not  forgotten  the  So- 
viet Union  is  pledged  to  permit  emigra- 
tion and  that  its  continued  refusal  to 


permit  thousands  of  persons  from  leav- 
ing is  a  violation  of  its  solemn  interna- 
tional agreements,  including  the  final 
act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

This  resolution  represents  a  congres- 
sional initiative  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  so-called  Basket  Three  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement  having  to  do 
with  cooperation  in  humanitarian 
fields.  It  relates,  also,  to  broader  princi- 
ples of  human  rights,  including  the  right 
to  freedom  of  emigration,  specified  in 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  In  the  Basket  One 
declaration  of  principles,  the  signers  of 
the  Helsinki  pledge  said  they  "v.ill  act 
in  conformity  with  the  i;urposes  and 
,rrinciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  ...lited 
Nations  and  with  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion cf  Human  Rights." 

The  Helsinki  agreement  Itself  ex- 
presses the  desire  of  the  participating 
states  to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and 
contacts,  individually  and  collectively, 
whether  privately  or  officially,  among 
persons,  institutions  and  organizations 
of  the  partiripating  states,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  humani- 
tarian problems  that  arise  in  that  con- 
nection.   It  also  specifies  that  the 

participating  states  will  "deal  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  be 
reunited  with  members  of  their  family." 
The  declaration  also  states  that  the  par- 
ticipating states  will  facilitate  travel  by 
tlieir  citizens  for  bcth  per.sonal  and  pro- 
fessional reasons  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pore  they  will  simplify  exit  and  entry 
procedures.  The  declaration  states  that 
"religious  faiths,  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, practicing  within  the  constitu- 
tioral  framework  of  the  participating 
states,  and  their  representatives  can.  in 
the  field  of  their  activities,  have  contacts 
and  meetings  among  themselves  and  ex- 
change information." 

The  language  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Rc'^olution  7  has  the  full  endorsement  of 
the  administration.  A  letter  from  Kemp- 
ton  B.  Jenkins,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  John  Spark- 
man,  reads: 

The  Administration  fully  supports  the 
alms  of  the  Resolution  and  Is  committed  to 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  rights  In  all 
countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  Government  has  consistently 
urged  the  Soviet  Government  toward  greater 
progress  In  the  area  of  faml'.y  reunification 
and  emigration  and  toward  concrete  Imnle- 
mentition  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration In  Europe. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

This  resolution  is  also  consistent  with 
a  series  of  statements  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration calling  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  to  comply 
with  internationally  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  made  several  statements 
condemning  violations  of  fundamental 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  a  personal  letter  to  Andrei 
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Sokorov,  the  Soviet  scientist  and  dissi- 
dent, President  Carter  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  use  its  good  offices 
to  seek  the  release  of  Individuals  im- 
prisoned because  of  views  based  on  con- 
science. 

In  his  press  conference  of  February  23, 
President  Carter  reiterated  his  concern 
for  human  rights  in  all  countries,  not- 
ing that  there  are  political  prisoners  in 
South  Korea,  certain  Latin  American 
countries,  and  elsewhere.  The  President 
on  this  occasion  laid  special  stress  on 
what  he  described  as  the  "horrible  mur- 
ders" which  have  apparently  taken  place 
In  Uganda.  He  emphasized  that  he  had 
"never  had  an  inclination  to  single  out 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only  place  where 
human  rights  are  being  abridged."  The 
United  States,  he  added,  has  "a  responsi- 
bility and  a  legal  right  to  express  our  dis- 
approval of  violations  of  human  rights. 
The  Helsinki  Agreement,  so-called  Bas- 
ket Three  Provision,  insures  that  some 
of  these  human  rights  shall  be  pre- 
served." 

President  Carter  has  made  clear  his 
commitment  to  "global  standards  of  h-j- 
man  rights."  I  believe  this  Nation  must 
steadfastly  uphold  the  principles  em- 
braced by  the  Helsinki  declaration.  We 
must  never  shirk  from  being  ourselves 
and,  as  Anthony  Lewis  has  written,  "that 
means  making  clear  what  our  beliefs 
are  •   ♦   •." 

This  resolution  affirms  the  devotion  of 
this  country  to  traditional  principles  of 
liberty.  It  is  a  resolution  of  honor,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7. 

I  want  especially  to  emphasize  that  in 
the  struggle  for  the  right  of  free  emigra- 
tion the  world's  peoples  have  interna- 
tional law  on  their  side.  Article  13  of  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights — unani- 
mously adopted  in  1948— affirms  the  right 
to  leave  any  country,  including  one's  own. 
That  declaration  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation of  1965  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  of 
1966,  each  of  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Most  recently,  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  the  35  signatories,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  agreed  to  act  in 
conformitv  with  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  made  the  right 
to  emigrate  a  matter  of  justified  inter- 
national concern  and  of  recognized  inter- 
national resDonsibility. 

The  Congress  has  particularly  empha- 
sized this  right  to  free  emigration  be- 
cause the  freedom  to  leave  a  country  is 
the  traditional  final  lifeline  for  victims 
of  racial,  religious,  and  political  persecu- 
tion. I  remind  you  that  the  Senate  made 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  the  law 
of  the  land  In  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  0.  That  amendment  states, 
in  essence,  that  if  the  Soviets  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries  want  U.S.  trade 
concessions  and  soecial  .subsidies,  they 
will  have  to  moderate  their  restrictive 
policies  on  the  emigration  of  their  citi- 


zens. The  amendment  applies  to  Jews 
and  gentiles,  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  nor- 
mal trade  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It 
withholds  special  U.S.  trade  concessions 
and  unlimited  U.S.  credit  until  the  trad- 
ing partner  moves  substantially  to  re- 
spect the  obligations  on  freer  emigration 
which  it  has  previously  subscribed  to  in 
solemn  international  agreements. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  does 
not  interfere  in  any  country's  internal 
affairs.  We  simply  ask  in  that  amend- 
ment that  a  nation  respect  the  right  to 
free  emigration  which  is  established  in 
international  accords  and  agreements  to 
which  that  nation  itself  is  a  party. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  had  the 
honor  to  spend  an  hour  with  the  heroic 
Russian  human  rights  leader,  Vladimir 
Bukovsky.  As  we  all  know,  Bukovsky  has 
only  recently  reached  the  West  after  suf- 
fering repeated  imprisonment  in  Russian 
jails  and  insane  asylixms  because  of  his 
courageous  defense  of  humanitarian 
values.  I  was  very  moved  when  Bukovsky 
told  me  that  just  that  morning  he  had 
told  a  hearing  of  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Com- 
mission that  "the  Jackson  amendment 
was  a  tremendous  moral  victory  for  the 
United  States." 

The  fact  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
people — Jews  and  non-Jews  alike — have 
escaped  from  persecution  and  repression, 
because  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment on  freer  emigration.  It  was  only 
after  Henry  Kissinger  turned  his  back  on 
the  amendment  and  pledged  that  the 
Ford  administration  would  try  to  destroy 
it  that  the  Kremlin  tightened  up  the 
screws  again. 

If  the  Soviets  want  to  have  some  of  the 
trade  benefits  from  this  coimtry  that 
other  nations  enjoy — let  them  at  least 
honor  the  basic  right  to  emigrate. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  com- 
mend President  Cai'ter  for  his  support 
of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  He 
wrote  me  on  September  29,  1976: 

I  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  freedom  of  emi- 
gration In  the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout 
the  world.  The  legislation  which  you  co- 
authored,  which  Is  now  the  law  of  tbe  land 
and  which  Is  aimed  at  securing  those  rights, 
will  be  effectively  implemented  by  a  Carter- 
Mondale  Administration.  As  the  platform  of 
our  Party  makes  clear,  "America  must  take  a 
firm  stand  to  support  and  Implement  exist- 
ing U.S.  law  to  bring  about  liberalization  of 
emigration  policy  In  countries  which  limit 
or  prohibit  free  emigration." 

I  am  glad  to  join  today  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7  which 
underlines  our  steady,  continuing  con- 
cern that  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
nations,  honor  the  obligation  they  have 
undertaken  in  international  agreements 
to  respect  the  internationally  recognized 
elementary  right  of  free  emieration. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  like 
■to  precede  me? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
who  went  first,  the  person  with  prece- 


dence would  be  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  colleague  Is  too  kind. 

Mr.  CASE.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wanted  to  engage  me  in 
further  discussion  about  another  matter 
relating  to  our  committee,  I  request  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  open  the 
matter  for  our  side. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  May 
I  have  10  minutes,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  I  may  request  additional  time 
if  I  may  need  it? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  have  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  being  debated  at  greater  length 
than  these  resolutions  generally  are,  be- 
cause the  committee  felt,  specifically  on 
Senator  Church's  initiative,  that  it 
wanted  more  than  just  a  resolution  to 
go  through  the  Senate — not  that  that 
is  not  meaningful;  it  is  very  meaningful 
and  very  important  to  our  cduntry  and 
for  the  world.  We  felt  that  a  discussion 
was  critically  required,  so  that  the 
matter  may  be  put  in  focus  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  the  other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
w^ich  are  considered  to  be  within  the 
Soviet  ort)it. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  engaged 
here  in  a  process  of  public  education. 
Indeed,  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7), 
which  will  also  go  to  the  other  body, 
carries  that  out,  because  what  it  says 
is  that  "the  sustained  interest  of  the 
American  people  be  conveyed  to  the 
Soviet  Government  regarding  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  Declaration." 

Mr.  President,  the  Helsinki  agreement 
was  widely  hailed  as  an  enormous  vic- 
tory for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  allegedly 
confirmed  the  borders  of  Eurooe  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  imoosed,  partially 
by  force,  partially  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure,  partially  by  the  out- 
growth of  agreements  made  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  but  effectively  cut  to 
suit  itself,  and  maintained  asing  repres- 
sive force,  in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  wherever  it  needed  to  be 
used  in  order  to  maintain  these  borders. 

Europe  agreed,  in  essence,  and  so  did 
we,  that  no  effort  would  be  made  to 
change  the  borders  by  force.  This  was 
considered  to  be  a  great  victory  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  hailed  it  as  "a  monu- 
mental achievement"  of  his  incumbency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  monumental,  but 
it  is  now  beginnine  to  be  seen  as  monu- 
mental in  a  very  different  way  from  what 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  believed, 
because  the  Soviets,  being  fantastically 
able  propagandists,  know  it  is  much  more 
dangerous  to  them  to  have  a  great 
amou'^t  of  discldence  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  satellite  states  than  it  is  to  have 
disagreement  on  borders  which  no  coun- 
try wiU  try  to  set*^le  by  force  anyway. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened, 
and  Basket  3,  on  which  there  was  an 
enormous  measure  of  unanimity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
countries,  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  monumental 
achievements  In  world  diplomacy  we 
have  ever  seen. 
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Then  they  promise  to  deal  without  dis- 
crimination or  distinction  as  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  or  the  country  of  destina- 
tion, and  not  to  use  documentation  and 
visas  as  a  way  to  block  this  kind  of 
movement.  They  say : 

Applications  for  temporary  visits  to  meet 
members  of  their  famUlcs  wi:i  be  dealt  with 
without  distinction  as  to  the  country  of  or- 
igin or  destination:  Existing  requirements 
for  travel  documents  and  visas  will  be  applied 
In  this  spirit.  The  preparation  and  Issue  of 
such  documents  and  visas  will  be  effected 
within  reasonable  time  limits;  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity — such  as  serious  Illness  or 
death — will  be  given  priority  treatment. 
They  will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  thit  the  fees  for  official  travel 
documents  and  visas  are  acceptable. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  contacts  on  the  b?.sis 
of  family  ties  will  net  modify  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  applicant  or  of  members 
of  his  family. 

(b)  ReuniftcatUm  of  FamUtes. 

The  participating  States  will  deal  In  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  appli- 
cations of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  members  of  their  family,  with  special 
attention  beln-g  given  to  requests  of  an 
urgent  character — such  as  requests  sub- 
mitted by  persons  who  are  HI  or  old. 

They  will  deal  with  applications  In  this 
field  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

They  will  lower  where  necessary  the  fees 
charged  In  connexion  with  these  applications 
to  ensure  that  they  are  at  a  moderate  level. 

Applications  for  the  purpose  of  family  re- 
unification which  are  not  granted  may  be 
renewed  at  the  appropriate  level  and  will  be 
reconsidered  at  reasonably  short  Intervals  by 
the  authorities  of  the  country  of  residence  or 
destination,  whichever  Is  concerned;  under 
such  circumstances  fees  will  be  charged  only 
when  applications  are  granted. 

Persons  whose  applications  for  famUy  re- 
unification are  granted  may  bring  with  them 
or  ship  their  household  and  personal  effects; 
to  this  end  the  participating  States  will  use 
all  possibilities  provided  by  existing  regula- 
tions. 

Until  members  of  the  pame  family  are  re- 
vinlted  meetings  and  contacts  between  them 
may  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  mo- 
dalities for  contacts  on  the  basis  of  family 
ties. 

The  participating  States  will  support  the 
efforts  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Soci- 
eties concerned  with  the  problems  of  family 
reunification. 

They  confirm  that  the  presentation  of  an 
application  concerning  family  reunification 
will  not  modify  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  applicant  or  of  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  receiving  participating  State  will  take 
appropriate  care  with  regard  to  employment 
for  persons  from  other  participating  States 
who  take  up  permanent  residence  In  that 
Stat«  In  connexion  with  family  reunification 
with  Its  citizens  and  see  that  they  are  af- 
forded opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  its  own  citizens  for  education,  medical 
assistance  and  social  security. 

They  promise  to  deal  expeditiously 
with  emigration  to  reunite  families. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  they  promise  not 
to  exact  sanctions  on  the  families  of  In- 
dividuals who  emigrate. 

How  dilTerent  that  is  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Soviet  Uni(Mi  you  are  inune- 
dlately  called  a  traitor  the  minute  you 
come  down  and  even  Inquire  about  how 
to  get  out  of  the  country  if  you  wish  to 
emigrate,  no  matter  how  legitimate  the 
reason. 


Then,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  they 
throw  obstacles  in  the  paths  of  people 
who  try  to  marry  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  citizens  of  other  states.  The  Helsinki 
Declaration  is  very  clear  on  that.  It  says: 

Tlie  participating  States  will  examine  fa- 
vourably and  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian 
considerations  requests  for  exit  or  entry  per- 
mits from  persons  who  have  decided  to  mar- 
ry a  citizen  from  another  participating  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  these  dec- 
larations and  these  agreements  by  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  found  far  more  po- 
tent than  ICBM's  and  conventional  arm- 
ies in  the  field  to  determine  what  will 
be  the  future  of  peace  In  this  world  and, 
indeed,  what  will  be  the  future  of  the  So- 
viet Union  itself.  It  is  precisely  because 
they  know  so  well  how  powerful  are 
these  human  instincts,  Mr.  President, 
that  they  are  so  very  deeply  chagrined 
and  so  very  deeply  concerned  about  them. 
In  East  Germany,  for  example,  100.000 
have  already  quite  openly — and  that  is 
pretty  bra\e  in  a  Communist  country — 
applied  for  pennisslon  to  migrate  to  West 
Germany.  They  base  their  requests  on 
the  Helsinki  Declaration. 

Then  we  have  the  charter  of  1977  In 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  literally  earth- 
quake-sized tremors  running  through  the 
Soviet  Union  because  of  that. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
appropriate  excerpts  from  a  document 
entitled  "News  and  Views  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  Issued  by  the  Soviet  Emba.ssy 
here  in  Washington,  which  literally 
shudders  with  the  dangers  wliich  are 
going  to  occur  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  whole  Communist  svstem  because  of 
th?  chfirter  of  1977,  because  of  their 
freedom  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Czechoslovakia. 

All  through  the  Communist  states,  Mr. 
President,  this  shudder  Is  occurring,  and 
the  crackdown  is  occurring  on  tho.se  who 
would  now  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  its  own  commitments. 

If  that  is  not  enough,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  so  sensitive  to  this  situation,  we  wonder 
what  effect  our  protests  have.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  they  sent  their  Ambassador 
around  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  just  because  President 
Carter  sent  a  warm  letter  affirming  what 
is  hornbook  law  in  the  United  States, 
respecting  our  devotion  to  the  individual 
rights  of  people,  to  this  brilliant,  excit- 
ing, brave,  heroic  man.  Dr.  Sakharov, 
who  has  been  standing  up  against  these 
activities  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  all  this 
time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  as  an 
Import,  as  a  threshold,  as  a  beginning  to 
our  national  and  international  activity 
In  this  field,  in  my  judgment,  Is  far  more 
potent  than  armed  forces,  economic  boy- 
cotts, or  almost  anything  else,  the  power 
of  human  conviction  about  an  ideal  and 
about  a  basic  morality. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  President 
Carter  will  be  encouraged  by  this  broad 
bipartisan  support  and  the  dictates  of 
his  own  heart,  and  will  continue  the  line 
along  which  he  is  now  determined  to 
proceed,  according  to  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Sakharov  and  others,  declared  positions 
respecting  this  matter. 
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Mr.  President,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional points  I  would  like  to  cover.  One 
is  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  The 
second  is  the  so  much  discussed  question 
of  linkage.  The  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment being  an  implementation  of  the 
idea  of  linkage. 

What  does  linkage  mean?  Linkage 
means  that  we  will  make  a  part,  an 
element,  of  any  negotiation  we  have  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol, on  trade,  or  on  any  other  matter, 
our  interest  in  human  rights  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  are  not  internal 
affairs — and  the  Soviet  Union  loves  to 
speak  about  that  idea  of  their  being 
an  internal  affair.  Human  rights  are  now 
an  international  commitment  solemnly 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  itself  as  re- 
cently as  August  1,  1975. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  was  enacted  on  January  3, 
1975.  Subsequently,  on  January  14,  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union  denounced  the  trade 
agreement  which  it  had  signed  with  the 
United  States  in  1972  and  prevented  it 
from  taking  effect.  It  resulted  in  a  very 
serious  diminution  of  tlie  emigration  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  confrontation  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  worlcs  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  pride  themselves  on 
Uie  fact  that  tliey  will  not  panic,  that 
they  have  a  lot  of  patience.  Well,  let  us 
see  who  has  patience  in  this  matter. 

Has  anybody  heard  any  outcry  from 
the  Jewish  community  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  very  deeply  involved  In 
this  matter,  in  the  matter  of  heart,  in  the 
matter  of  mind  and  conscience,  as  Amer- 
icans, about  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  simply  turned  down  the  num- 
bers, as  they  can  arbitrarily?  When  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  Senator  Scott  led  a 
delegation  of  us,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1975,  they 
told  us  they  had  no  applications  for  emi- 
gration. Nonsense.  We  knew.  They  looked 
us  coldly  and  straight  in  the  eye  and  said 
they  were  processing  all  applications  very 
normally.  But  suddenly  the  numbers  fell 
overnight  from  35,000  to  12,000.  That  is 
normal  processing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  understand  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  facade  under  which 
they  operate.  We  understand,  too,  that 
they  have  a  lot  of  patience — so  have  we — 
and  we  understand,  too,  that  these  num- 
bers can  be  turned  down  or  up  at  their 
will  whenever  they  wish,  overnight. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  we  are  pur- 
suing in  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
is  a  difficult  policy  but  the  right  policy. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  honorable  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  obviously  v.e 
cannot  link  everything  we  do  with  these 
violations  of  the  Helsinki  Declaration  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  certainly  would  not 
for  a  moment  stop  negotiating  on  SALT. 
It  is  the  life  and  death  of  the  world 
which  is  involved.  But  trade,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Trade  Is  another  matter. 

We  may  have,  according  to  the  most 
optimistic  estimates.  $2.2  billion  in  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  export-import 
in  1977.  Let  us  say  it  tripled,  to  $6  billion. 
But,  Mr.  President,  remember  that  the 
export  and  Import  trade  of  the  United 
States  today  Is  running  at  $150  billion. 


and  this  is  not  going  to  make  us  or  break 
us.  So  we  decided  that  this  is  one  case 
where  we  put  our  foot  down.  The  Soviet 
Union  told  us,  and  told  me  15  years  ago 
when  I  was  there,  that  they  can  buy  any- 
thing from  anybody. 

Well,  OK.  gentlemen.  If  you  can  buy  any- 
thing from  anybody,  buy  It.  Nobody  Is  stop- 
ping you.  Why  are  you  so  agitated  about  the 
United  States'  trade,  and  why  are  you  so  In- 
sulted about  the  fact  that  we  will  not  trade 
with  you  on  the  basis  that  you  want  unless 
you  obey  your  own  International  commit- 
ments and  the  dictates  of  human  rights? 

So,  Mr.  President,  until  there  is  a 
rounded  adjustment  of  this  matter — and 
I  am  not  a  stickler  as  to  whether  it  is 
done  by  repealing  a  lav;  or  not  repealing 
a  law  but  it  is  the  substance,  the  per- 
formance, that  counts — until  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  some  responsiveness  to  its 
own  now  solemnly  undertaken  interna- 
tional commitments,  I  hope  very  much 
we  will  not  think  we  are  going  to  win  by 
giving  them  an  example  of  our  action, 
that  we  repeal  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  and  we  hope  that  the  m.as- 
ters  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  very  nice 
to  us  and  crank  up  the  numbers  another 
2,000  or  3.000. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  United  States  ought  to  func- 
tion. I  believe  President  Carter  is  right. 
I  think  President  Carter  has  at  long  last 
taken  the  view  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  itself  took  in  the  aid  bill, 
largely  offered  by  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Case  last  year,  and  decided  that 
this  was  one  place  in  which,  without  gen- 
eral linkage  in  everything  but  on  trade, 
we  can  stand  our  ground  just  as  we  can 
on  aid,  which  was  what  was  obtained  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that  policy  and  I  hope  we  do  not  get 
shaken  up  about  it.  I  hope  the  adoption 
of  this  i-esolution  will  be  unanimous, 
which  I  believe  is  likely. 

Finally,  just  one  other  point.  We  are 
going  to  meet  in  September  in  Belgrade 
to  assess  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  Con- 
gress will  have  people  tliere,  too,  to  assess 
the  results  of  the  Helsinki  Declaration. 
This  resolution  should  fortify  and  back 
up  our  executive  department  and  our 
congre.'^sional  delegates  so  that  they  have 
the  feelirg  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  behind  them  in  this  moral  po- 
sition. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  Bel- 
grade can  very  well  mark  the  water- 
shed. That  is,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellites,  having  cracked  down  on  dissi- 
dents, and  having  complained  against 
and  to  tlie  United  States  in  respect  of  the 
action  which  President  Carter  has  taken 
in  the  human  rights  issue,  et  cetera,  I 
think  will  have  shot  their  bolt  by  Septem- 
ber and  they  may  be  ready  to  talk  busi- 
ness there.  Therefore,  our  people  should 
have  the  feeling  that  when  they  go,  they 
go  with  the  backing  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  is  not  so  mean  or 
small  minded  that,  because  of  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  in  trade,  it  is  going  to  aban- 
don the  moral  principles  upon  which  our 
whole  institution  of  democracy  is  based 
and  in  which  our  people  so  deeply  be- 
lieve— so  much  so  that  they  elected  a 
professedly  very  religious  man  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 


So  I  compliment  Senator  Church  on 
this  resolution.  I  hope  that  we  shall  real- 
ize the  purpose  of  the  debate,  which  is 
to  make  it  truly  understandable  and 
meaningful  in  terms  of  our  advice  and 
consent  to  the  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and 
that  our  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  our  congressional  represent- 
atives and  many  international  bodies  wil 
be  guided  accordingly. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  tli- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  a  press  release  from 
the  Information  department  of  tlie  Soviet 
Embassy,  entitled  "What  Is  Behind  tlie 
Fuss  Over  'Human  Rights'."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Is  Behind  the  Fl'ss  Over  "HtrMAN 
Rights" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  pesw;e 
and  progress  are  infuriated.  The  heralds  of 
"cold"  and  "hot"  war  are  trying  even  more 
vigorously  to  halt  the  process  of  detente  and 
to  reverse  it. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  more  often 
using  political  means  to  thwart  socialism. 
Under  the  smokescreen  of  tiie  "defense  of 
human  rights,"  they  launch  propaganda  cam- 
paigns which  are  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  social  progress  and  sociaUsm.  They  try 
to  Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
USSR  and  other  socialist  countries.  Simul- 
taneously, under  the  pretext  of  safeguard- 
ing detente,  they  seek  to  hold  back  social 
tran=:formations  and  to  suppress  the  forces 
of  democracy  and  national  liberation. 

A  sliarp  fight  is  going  on  over  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  agreements  achieved  at  the 
35 -nation  conference  In  Helsinki.  This  Irr^jle- 
me"tation,  as  L.  I.  Brezhnev.  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  pointed 
out  In  his  speech  In  Tula,  "much  depends 
here  on  the  overall  state  of  political  rela- 
tions between  stales  or,  as  they  say,  on  the 
level  cf  detente.  By  poisoning  the  Interna- 
tional atmosphere,  the  opponents  of  detent« 
only  imppde  this  work." 

The  papers.  Journals,  radio  and  TV  of 
many  Western  countries  have  raised  an  un- 
precedented hullabaloo  In  connection  with 
the  .so-called  Charter-77,  an  antlsoclallst 
lampoon,  fabricated  by  a  group  of  right-wing 
counter-revolutionaries  who  exposed  their 
true  anti-socialist  views  In  Czerhoslovakla 
In  1968  The  Westsrn  mass  media  has  started 
a  campaign  in  deferise  of  "workers'  rights" 
allegedly  violated  In  Poland.  A  fuss  is  still 
being  raised  on  account  of  the  measures 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  Is  taking 
to  defend  Its  lawful  rights.  There  has  also 
been  a  lot  of  commotion  about  a  wretched 
handful  of  antl-Sovlet  elements  who  are  cast- 
ing a.sperslons  on  their  native  country  and 
their  own  peopla.  It  Is  claimed  that  In  the 
USSR  they  are  being  persecuted  as  "dis- 
senters." 

Indeed.  Is  it  really  fortuitous  that  In  the 
last  week  of  January  alone  the  numerous 
radio  services  of  the  West,  broadcasting  pro- 
grams for  the  socialist  countries,  transmitted 
120  Items  on  "the  defense  of  human  rights" 
320  times?  The  picture  Is  the  same  in  Febru- 
ary. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  timing 
of  the  stat<?ments  In  the  Western  press  is 
obviously  due  to  careful  coordination  from  a 
single  center. 

They  like  to  pose  as  "victims"  who  are 
being  persecuted  for  their  views  while  West- 
ern Insplrcrs  ard  sponsors  give  them  active 
support.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  In  the  So- 
viet Union  people  are  not  persecuted  for  their 
views.  However,  persons  engaging  In  antl- 
Sovlet   propaganda   designed    to  subvert  or 
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weaken  the  socio-political  s; 
In  the  USSR  are  held  legally 
der  Soviet  law.  This  also  appl 
who    spread    deliberately    fals< 
and  inventions  to  the  detrlmen 
State  and  social  system.  It 
that  punishment   Is  Imposed 
actions  named  In  Articles  70 
Criminal  Code  of  the  Russian 
the   corresponding    articles   of 
codes  of  the  other  Union 

Of  course,  a  handful  of 
no    danger    to   the    Soviet    sys 
fact  that  such  outcasts  exist 
have  not  yet  completely  rid 
ways  and  prejudlcles  of  the  old 
Isolated  Soviet  citizens  still  fall 
propaganda  and  that  they  stU 
selves  to  be  blinded  by  the 
of  life.   This   fact   shows   that 
citizens  allow  themselves  to  b( 
stories  about  the  "rights"  ami 
man  allegedly  enjoys  in  the  ca; 
It  follows  herefrom  that  It  Is  n 
necessary  to  display  lofty 
to  administer  a  timely  and 
against  bourgeois  propaganda 
fight    against    indifference    to 
ideology  and  to  educate  the 
the  spirit  of  love  for  their 
votion  to  the  cause  of  the 
communist  ideals. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  hull 
by  the  Western  Ideological 
sociall3t  democracy  alms  to 
mosphere  before  a  meeting  of 
atlves  of  the  countries  which 
in    the    Helsinki    All-European 
which  is  to  take  place  in  a  few 
In  Belgrade  and  will  promote 
of  opinions  on  the  consolidation 
the  further  expansion  of 
rope  and  the  further  development 

Finally,  all  this  fuss  around 
rights"    Issue    Is    designed    to 
split   the   progressive   social 
In  the  capitalist  countries,   to 
means  of  attacks  on  real  socially 
of   scientific   communism   and 
platforms  of   the  communist 
parties  and  all  revolutionary 
order  to  set  the  Western 
and    the    parties    In    power   In 
countries  at  loggerheads. 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  ijresident.  I 
wish  to  add  my  own  word  of  :ommenda- 
tion  for  Senator  Church's  irltiative  this 
morning.  I  think  it  underscor  ;s  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  in  this  countn  for  a  more 
assertive  and  self-confident  position  p\ 
support  of  internationally  recognized 
rights.  It  is  a  crucial  fact  tha  t  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  to  intematonal  agree- 
ments which  have,  sis  their  purpose,  the 
defense  of  such  rights.  Greater  respect 
for  those  agreements  can  oi  ly  decrease 
the  skepticism  about  Soviet :  ntentions — 
intentions  which  remain  moi  e  than  am- 
biguous, if  recent  developn  ents  are  a 
guide— intentions  which  I  he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  » ersey  notes 
have  led  those  of  us  comm  tted  to  co- 
existence nonetheless  to  oi  estion  just 
"what  we  are  coexisting  witi 

Our  effort  this  morning  i.< 
tant  parallel   to  tlie  initial 
taken  by  President  Carter, 
tant  for  the  world  to  know 
ing  on  behalf  of   fundam 
rights,    the    President    of 
States  has  the  clear  and 
support  of  the  Senate  and  th 
the  people  of  the  United  States 

It  is  interesting,  Mr. 
the  Helsinki   undertakings, 
controversial  at  the  time  of 
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be  of  some  considerable  potential.  As 
imsatisfactory  as  they  surely  are,  to- 
day's debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  and 
the  recent  statements  and  actions  by 
President  Carter,  show  that  they  can  be 
an  Important  and  useful  reference 
point — if  we  wish  to  use  them. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  had  no  short- 
age in  the  past  of  international  agree- 
ments to  which  we  might  have  referred 
if  we  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  So- 
viet Union's  persistent  violations  of  in- 
ternational law.  Those  agreements  are 
no  less — and  in  some  cases  far  more — 
binding  on  the  Soviet  Union  than  the 
Helsinlu  declarations.  But  if  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  have  In  fact  contributed  to 
a  new  assertlveness,  a  new  self-confi- 
dence, a  new  willingness  to  incur  polit- 
ical risks  in  behalf  of  human  dignity- 
then  the  Helsinki  agreements  may  prove 
to  have  been  worth  something. 

A  particularly  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  role  of  Helsinki— and  the  Importance 
of  human  rights  seem  now  to  be 
assuming  In  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy — was  provided  about  a 
week  ago  by  Leonard  Garment,  formerly 
our  distinguished  representative  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Garment  testified  before  a 
hearing  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  am  struck 
by  the  cogency  of  his  testimony  and,  as 
always,  by  the  strength  of  his  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  his  service  on 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  was  a  fair 
test  of  that  commitment,  for  the  cli- 
mate, the  tone,  the  mood — the  adminis- 
tration backing  for  human  rights  con- 
cerns— was  not,  during  his  term  of  serv- 
ice, what  it  has  become  In  recent  weeks. 
If  the  struggle  for  human  rights  is,  at 
the  moment,  newsworthy  and  exemplary, 
let  us  remember  that  In  the  not  so  recent 
past,  the  rewards  for  the  advocacy  of 
human  rights  had  to  be  found  in  the 
cause  Itself.  This  is  what  gives  Mr.  Gar- 
ment's testimony  such  significant  credi- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Garment's  re- 
marks be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Leonard  Garment 

The  hearings  that  are  opening  before  this 
Commission  today  are  a  sign  that  something 
Important  has  happened  to  the  place  of 
human  right*  in  American  foreign  policy. 
Just  a  year  and  a  hait  ago,  the  fate  of  poli- 
tical and  civil  liberty  around  the  world  was 
not  an  issue  for  very  many  people.  Anci  those 
of  us  who  did  think  and  talk  about  It  feared 
that  there  wasn't  much  we  could  do  e.K- 
cept  lament  the  decline  of  freedom  that  we 
saw  In  most  of  the  world's  nations.  This  In 
sum  Is  what  I  found  when  I  served  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission.  The  language  of  human  rights 
was  regularly  corrupted  and  the  suffering  of 
millions  concealed  from  public  knowledge 
by  o£Bcial  hostility  or  indifference  to  the 
issue. 

That  has  changed.  Right  now  the  fate  of 
human  rights  In  the  world,  and  In  Eastern 
Europe  In  particular,  Is  a  matter  of  practical 
concern  to  those  who  conduct  our  foreign 
policy.  Political  repression  Is  something  we 
now  think  it  not  only  desirable  but  even 
possible  to  do  something  about.   We  sense. 


In  other  words,  that  an  opportunity  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us.  Some  would  call  that  op- 
portunity small;  but  It  Is  certainly  larger 
and  more  widely  apparent  than  what  most 
cf  us  expected  when  this  country  signed  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  August  of  1975.  And  be- 
cause the  present  opportunity  was  so  largely 
unexpected,  It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  dis- 
cover that  we  are  not  fully  prepared  for  It. 

There  is,  however,  time  enough;  and  there 
Is  at  hand  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  For 
in  June,  East  and  West  have  a  historic  ap- 
pointment In  Belgrade.  Preparations  will  be- 
gin then  for  a  meeting  later  this  year  of  the 
35  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  accords  to  re- 
view past  performance  and  plan  future  steps. 
One  cannot  predict  the  outcome  of  Belgrade 
but  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  process  that 
can  have  momentous  human  rights  conse- 
quences. 

It  Is.  therefore,  a  privilege  to  ocen  the 
hearings  of  this  Commission  by  offering  a 
general  per.«!pectlve  on  the  history  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  their  value  to  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  Helsinki  signing  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  what  was  most  ap- 
parent was  that  the  Soviets  has  succeeded  In 
obtaining  recognition  of  their  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe.  ¥ot  twenty  years,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  been  calling  for  a  European 
security  conference  that  would  legitimate 
the  position  It  had  acquired  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Prom  the 
mld-1960's  onward,  our  allies  began  to  take 
a  more  favorable  view  of  the  benefits  that 
such  a  gathering  mlpht  rroduce.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1989,  NATO  publicly  called  for  greater 
co-operation  between  East  and  West  In  areas 
from  the  arts  to  the  environment;  such  co- 
operation was  something  that  an  agreement 
might  make  easier.  In  1971,  we  finally 
reached  a  Quadripartite  Agreement  on  Ber- 
lin; and  our  own  government  Judged  that 
this  agreement  removed  a  major  obstacle  to 
a  broader  security  pact.  In  1972  we  told  the 
Soviets  that  we  would  link  the  beginning 
of  a  European  security  conference  to  U.S.- 
Soviet arms  reduction  talks,  and  later  that 
year  the  Helsinki  negotiations  began.  Three 
years  later  our  television  screens  showed 
Oereral  Secretary  Brezhnev  fulfilling  the 
Soviet  regime's  twenty-year-old  wish.  The 
United  States  and  the  Western  Europeans 
were  signing  a  statement  of  re.spect  for  exist- 
ing European  borders  and  for  the  principle 
of  non-intervention. 

Now  we  covild  also  see  that  the  Soviets 
did  have  to  pay  at  least  a  rhetorical  price 
for  the  agreement;  and  that  price  was  an 
affirmation  of  some  elementary  human 
rights.  As  our  negotiators  knew  at  the  time 
and  as  more  of  us  became  aware  later,  the 
substantive  issues  of  security  that  the  Euro- 
pean conference  addressed  had  over  the  yeai's 
become  matters  of  less  and  less  practical 
Importance.  Other  pact?,  other  actions,  and 
the  passage  of  time  had  taken  care  of  many 
of  them.  Yet  the  Russians  had  evidently  de- 
veloped a  strong  commitment  to  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  an  agreement;  and  by  1975,  there 
were  special  reasons  for  Soviet  leaders  to 
need  that  agreement  quickly. 

Ilie  price  they  paid  was  spelled  out  In  the 
famous  "Basket  Three"  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. In  Basket  Three  the  Soviets  agreed, 
sometimes  In  fsirlv  specific  term*!,  to  In- 
crease their  recognition  of  human  rights  In 
lields  such  as  family  contacts,  the  flow  of  in- 
formation, and  various  cultural  and  educa- 
tional relationships.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  honor  the^e  rights  on  the  explicit 
ground  that  they  derived.  In  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  from  "the  Inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person."  This  admission,  that 
human  beings  have  rights  which  are  moral- 
ly prior  to  the  state  and  ultimately  owe 
their  well-being  to  something  other  than 
the  state.  wa<!  no  small  matter  for  a  Soviet 
regime  that  has  spent  so  much  effort  to 
proselytize  against  such  liberal  notions  of 
political  morality. 
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When  these  Russian  concessions  on  hu- 
man rights  took  their  final  form,  many  were 
disposed — and  with  some  reason — to  believe 
that  they  were  worth  almost  nothing.  At  the 
time  of  the  signing,  a  Journalist  asked  Mr. 
Brezhnev  what  he  hoped  the  conference 
would  accomplish;  Brezhnev  replied  that  he 
hoped  all  the  nations  of  Europe  would  live 
at  peace  and  "not  Interfere  In  each  other's 
domestic  affairs."  With  prophecies  like  this. 
It  seemed  childish  to  think  that  a  piece  of 
paper  was  going  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
Soviets'  regard  for  civil  liberties  or  on  our 
ability  to  force  them  into  a  semblance  of 
such  regard.  Many  thought  that  all  Helsinki 
had  done  was  to  concede  yet  another  prin- 
ciple for  the  sake  of  our  Illusions  of  detente. 

Now  the  time  since  Helsinki  has  been  too 
short  to  permit  any  very  assured  Judgment 
on  the  worth  of  the  bargain  we  struck.  Yet 
Increasingly  I  believe  that  on  balance  we 
have  gained  rather  than  lost.  First  of  all. 
the  Eastern  European  regimes  themselves, 
and  the  Soviet  regime  In  particular,  have 
behaved  more  circumspectly  than  we  had 
expected  towards  Helsinki's  human  rights 
provisions.  They  have  not  adopted  a  stance 
of  consistent  public  contempt  for  the  Hel- 
sinki principles;  Instead  they  have  shown  a 
curious  kind  of  ambivalence,  both  In  speech 
and  In  practice. 

Their  public  statements  have,  on  the  one 
hand.  Insisted  on  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference and  on  the  Idea  that  the  state  may 
take  an  active  part  In  the  "battle  of  Ideas." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  by  now  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  statements  by  Soviet 
spokesmen  affirming  their  obligation  to 
abide  by  the  whole  of  the  Helsinki  treaty. 

And  one  can  see  at  least  some  signs  of  this 
same  ambivalence  In  the  Soviets'  actual 
treatment  of  Individuals  who  try  to  exercise 
their  rights  of  free  movement  and  free 
speech.  On  this  matter  of  treatment,  the  first 
and  most  necessary  thing  to  be  said  about 
the  Soviet  regime  Is  thut  it  remains  totali- 
tarian; and  as  such  it  has  little  use  for  even 
the  most  basic  human  rights.  To  take  Just 
one  example,  when  It  comes  to  keeping  fami- 
lies together — one  of  the  most  undisputed 
and  elementary  humanitarian  goals  affirmed 
by  the  Helsinki  accords — we  note  that  the 
Soviets  have  drastically  restricted  the  rate  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  peak  it  reached 
In  1972-1973.  We  note  that  there  Is  a  huge 
disparity  between  the  number  of  reunifica- 
tion affldavltes  that  Soviet  Jews  request  from 
their  relatives  in  Israel  and  the  number  who 
are  In  the  end  permitted  to  Join  those  rela- 
tives. We  further  note  that  requests  to  emi- 
grate are  handled  In  a  manner  that  is  cruelly 
arbitrary  to  a  degree  beyond  the  easy  Imagi- 
nation of  most  Western  citizens.  Soviet  be- 
havior on  other  Issues  of  human  rights — 
travel  for  professional  purposes,  for  instance, 
or  the  treatment  of  Journalists — remains 
Just  as  much  a  travesty  of  Justice. 

But  one  must  also  say  that  we  can  per- 
ceive marginal  Improvements  In  these  areas. 
Somewhat  lighter  sentences  have  been 
handed  out  in  a  few  political  trials;  there 
have  been  some  changes  In  the  regulations 
governing  emigration  and  setting  out  travel 
rxiles  for  foreign  Journalists.  Given  the  enor- 
mity of  the  practices  that  continue  In  the 
Soviet  bloc,  it  Is  painful  to  describe  these 
changes  as  improvements.  With  the  recent 
expulsion  of  an  American  correspondent,  we 
have  had  dramatic  evidence  of  Just  how 
seriously  the  Soviets  tai'e  the  iriea  of  freedom 
of  the  press;  and  It  Is  bizarre  to  discuss  the 
changing  length  of  criminal  sentences  In  a 
country  where  trial  for  political  crimes  Is  so 
common  as  not  even  to  be  news.  Yet  It  Is  a 
fact  that  there  has  been  movement,  even  If 
It  Is  equally  a  fact  that  the  systematic  re- 
pression persists. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  perhaps  even 
more  Important  than  the  specific  actions 
that  have  been  taken  so  far  by  the  Eastern 
regimes  Is  that  the  Helsinki  accords  have 
prompted   new   initiatives   by  Eastern  bloc 


subjects  themselves.  One  cannot  have  a  pre- 
cise sense  of  these  things,  but  we  hear  re- 
ports of  Junior-level  officials  reminding  their 
superiors  that  the  Helsinki  accords  do  exist 
and  should  be  taken  account  of.  We  hear  of 
Increases  In  applications  to  emigrate,  and  we 
hear  that  some  applications  explicitly  base 
their  case  on  Helsinki.  We  hear  of  new  pri- 
vate groups  within  the  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries organized  to  spread  knowledge  of  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  principles.  In  short, 
the  existence  of  a  formal,  written  document, 
to  which  the  Eastern  regimes  gave  their  pub- 
lic consent  and  their  formal  stamp  of  legiti- 
macy, has  made  a  difference.  The  words 
matter,  and  are  beginning  to  move  human 
minds.  Perhaps  we  In  the  West,  who  pay 
such  frequent  tribute  to  the  worth  of  ideas, 
should  be  a  little  embarrassed  that  at  the 
time  of  Helsinki  we  entertained  such  a  low 
opinion  of  their  power. 

And  finally,  the  human  rights  opportunity 
before  us  has  grown  not  Just  because  of 
ambivalence  In  the  Eastern  regimes,  and  not 
only  because  of  the  response  to  Helsinki  by 
Eastern  bloc  subjects,  but  because  even  apart 
from  Helsinki  the  general  climate  of  opinion 
on  Issues  of  human  rights  has  changed.  Hu- 
man rights  are  commanding  more  attention 
now  In  Western  countries,  especially  In  the 
United  States;  and  that  attention  is  begin- 
ning to  make  Itself  felt  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy,  ^t  Is  no  accident  that 
a  period  that  began  with  the  White  House's 
refusal  to  see  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  should 
have  ended  a  short  time  ago  with  a  forth- 
right statement  by  ex -President  Ford  that 
the  White  House  decision  had  been  a  mis- 
take. The  U.S.  Congre.ss  has  begun  to  take 
a  serious  Interest  in  these  matters,  and  the 
existence  of  this  Commission  is  one  very  im- 
portant sign  of  that.  Moreover,  the  recent 
statements  by  the  Carter  Administration, 
supporting  the  signatories  of  the  Charter  of 
'77  in  Czechoslovakia,  calling  attention  to 
the  plight  of  d'ssidents  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  culminating  In  the  President's  extraor- 
dinary letter  to  Andrei  Sakharov,  are  ccent 
and  encouraging  evidence  of  a  "ew  willing- 
ness to  Tise  the  climate  of  dlsstdence  within 
the  Eastern  bloc  to  further  a  human  rights 
policy  which  goes  beyond  sporadic  rhetorical 
gestures. 

We  seem  then  to  be  launched  on  a  new 
course.  But  e"en  so  we  will  have  to  confront 
the  shaf^ow  of  old  arguments  that  have  pre- 
vented the  pursuit  of  a  forward  and  energetic 
human  rights  policy  In  the  past. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  look  briefly  at  three 
such  arguments: 

The  first  is  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  clean  hands,  that  it  is  not  morally 
qualified  to  lecture  others  on  human  rights, 
having  not  only  violated  human  rights  at 
home,  but  havinq;  also  supported  repressive 
regimes  abroad.  Yet  the  truth  surely  Is  that 
whatever  our  own  failings  may  be,  our  record 
In  the  field  of  human  rights  at  home — our 
laws  and  our  practices — fully  Justify  our  role 
as  a  champion  of  these  values.  And  so  far  as 
our  relations  with  other  countries  Is  con- 
cerned, we  have  begun  and  should  certainly 
continue  to  protest  violations  of  human 
rights  by  our  allies,  by  South  Korea  and  the 
Philippines  for  exam.ple,  as  forcefully  and 
consistently  as  we  protest  violations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  second  argument  is  that  we  cannot 
press  our  human  rights  concerns  universally 
without  causing  embarrassment  and  dif- 
ficulty for  Third  and  Fourth  World  nations 
which  need  and  deserve  help  rather  than 
harassment.  This  Is  a  condescending,  even 
a  racist,  argument.  It  assumes  that  the  peo- 
ple living  In  the  developing  nations 
neither  want  nor  need  nor  are  qualified  for 
freedom.  This  Is  not  what  Americans  should 
be  saying.  Rather  we  should  be  saying  that 
human  rights  are  an  essential  condition  of 
development,  and  as  universal  a  human  need 
as  food  and  shelter. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  imposing  argu- 
ment Is  that  our  pursuit  of  human  rights 


may  Jeopardize  the  possibility  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  Here  again  the  opposite 
proposition  is  closer  to  the  truth.  For  there 
Is  no  treaty  that  can  ever  bind  nations  with- 
out some  mutual  trust  among  the  signa- 
tories, and  no  such  trust  Is  possible  unless 
the  parties  show  themselves  willing  to  abide 
by  common  values  and  standards  of  decent 
behavior.  The  extension  of  contacts  and  com- 
munications with  Individuals  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  the  essence  of  co-operation  and  secur- 
ity In  Europe;  cuch  contacts  are  Integrally 
related  to  the  reduction  of  hostility  and  sus- 
picion which  are  the  threshold  barriers  to 
arms  agreements.  It  Is  In  this  sense  that  the 
Sakharovs  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  the  West's 
best  early  warning  system. 

In  addition  to  the  old  arguments  which  I 
have  Just  reviewed,  new  ones  are  now  being 
advanced.  Thus,  it  Is  said  that  we  may  harm 
our  own  interests  not  so  much  by  antagoniz- 
ing our  enemies  as  by  deluding  ourselves — 
by  allowing  an  aggressive  stance  on  human 
rights  to  become  a  substitute  for  military  and 
political  strength.  It  is  also  said  that  our 
particular  human  rights  Interventions  may 
make  life  harder  for  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  protect,  by  causing  the  Eastern  regimes 
to  crack  down  still  further.  And  finally,  we 
are  warned.  If  we  seem  to  be  acting  arbitrarily 
or  opportunistically.  If  we  seem  to  focus  on 
one  kind  of  offense  while  ignoring  others  that 
are  just  as  egregious,  we  could  discredit  the 
cause   of  human  rights  altogether. 

I  do  not  think  all  of  these  problems  are 
equally  liable  to  occur.  But  all  of  them  are 
possible.  And  I  think  that  If  we  make  some 
effort  to  understand  why  these  problems  may 
arise,  we  will  find  ourselves  paying  attention 
to  some  underlying  factors  of  our  situation 
that  should  Inform  our  general  policy  in  this 
area. 

The  basic  reason  that  we  may  have  prob- 
lems— that  we  may  see  crackdowns,  or  indif- 
ference, or  attempts  by  our  opponents  to 
make  us  pay  In  other  areas  for  what  we  say 
about  human  rights — Is  that  our  major  ad- 
versary In  these  matters  Is  a  regime  whose 
oppressions  and  Injustices  are  not  accidents, 
but  a  part  of  its  very  nature.  Even  for  us  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  fulfill  the  limited 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  Is  to  de- 
mand that  the  regime  participate  In  activi- 
ties dangerous  to  its  survival  In  Its  present 
form. 

Now  there  will  be  occasions  on  which 
such  demands  will  be  met:  The  regime  Is  an 
opportunistic  one,  and  beyond  that  It  re- 
tains If  not  a  sense  of  guilt  or  shame  then 
at  least  a  residual  capacity  to  feel  embar- 
ra.ssnient.  But  such  demands  will  always 
be  met  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
they  will  always  provoke  that  special  rage 
that  comes  from  having  been  caught  at 
doing  what  Is  clearly  wrong.  So  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  any  gain 
we  see  will  be  permanent,  or  that  the  Soviets 
will  refrain  from  trying  to  exact  a  price  from 
us  for  the  acts  of  compliance  that  they  do 
undertake. 

All  this  suggests  certain  criteria  we  should 
ttse  In  deciding  when  and  how  to  press  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

For  one  thing  we  must  take  every  op- 
portunity to  bring  broader  International 
opinion  to  bear  regularly  and  comprehen- 
sively on  the  matter  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  Helsinki.  In  the  coming  review  con- 
ference at  Belgrade,  we  should  work  to  In- 
sure that  future  review  sessions  are  provided 
for,  as  they  are  not  provided  for  now,  to 
monitor  adherence  to  the  Helsinki  docu- 
ment. We  must.  In  other  words,  see  to  It 
that  Helsinki  standards  are  publicly  brought 
to  hear  on  the  signatories  again  and  again, 
and  t^'at  knowledge  of  deviations  should  be 
as   detailed   and  as   widespread   as   possible. 

Secondly.  In  our  own  human  rights  Ini- 
tiatives, we  should  be  clear  that  while  we 
care  for  the  fate  of  particular  Individuals, 
we  cannot  meet  our  goals  simply  by  tem- 
porarUy   protecting    those   people   who    be- 
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come  enmeshed  In  partlcula:  Instances  of 
government  repression.  We  cannot  assxime 
that  the  struggle  to  achieve  justice  for  In- 
dividuals In  the  Soviet  bloc  v  111  perpetuate 
and  expand  Itself  there.  Instead  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  use  the  IndlvMual  cases  we 
select  to  call  uttentlon  to  1he  nature  of 
the  system  that  produced  thei  n.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  human  rights  1  \  the  context 
of  liberal  Western  systems  of  justice,  where 
miscarriages  of  Justice  are  acci  dents  or  aber- 
rations and  the  force  of  Ir  tomal  public 
opinion  in  any  one  Instance  can  provoke 
changes  In  general  practices.  ^  ?e  are  dealing 
with  a  regime  that  is  by  natur ;  corrupt,  and 
we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  treating  It  as 
If  It  were  not  so,  as  If  we  cox  Id  speak  In  a 
reformist  manner,  as  If  we  hid  a  common 
language  to  which  to  appeal  In  discussing 
human  rights.  We  cannot  trfat  particular 
abviscs  without  examining  p  rlnclples  and 
underlying  conditions.  We  c  innot  refrain 
from  saying  each  time  that  It  I  s  not  only  the 
particular  case  that  Is  at  li  sue,  but  the 
Inherent  nature  of  a  regime  hat  routinely 
produces  such  cases.  Our  au<i  lence  In  this, 
we  must  remember.  Is  not  oi  ly  the  Soviet 
regime  but  the  world  and  nirselves;  we 
must  at  each  point  make  the  Broader  polit- 
ical argument  that  can  mo  re  the  long- 
range  opinion  of  this  wide  audi  mce. 

So  that  Is  one  criterion  fi  ir  our  choice 
of  cases  and  the  manner  in  wh  Ich  we  pursue 
them.  And  the  other  criterion  I  would  sug- 
gest stems  from  the  fact  that  1  Ifceral  democ- 
racies are  so  increasingly  In  the  minority 
In  this  world.  As  we  consider  I  ow  much  oiir 
human  rights  posture  might  a  ntagonlze  the 
Soviets  on  arms  control  or  h  )w  much  our 
human  rights  goals  dictate  o:  le  or  another 
defense  posture  on  our  pai  t.  we  should 
remember  that  we  do  not  ha  re  the  luxury 
of  pursuing  our  human  rlgh  s  goals  In  a 
purely  disinterested  manner,  wholly  apart 
from  the  matter  of  our  own  de  ense.  Though 
our  strength  may  be  no  gua  :antee  of  In- 
dividual liberty  throughout  th  >  world,  there 
Is  not  much  doubt  that  our  weakness  will 
harm  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  i  annot  defend  ■ 
liberty  well  without  de'endl  Qg  ourselves, 
not  only  with  ideology  but  '  rlth  arms.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  defe  iding  human 
rights  has  no  particular  Im;  ilicatlons  for 
the  rest  of  our  foreign  policy,  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  going  to  be  li  no  position 
to  defend  anyone  else's  rlghtj  in  the  near 
future,  not  to  speak  of  our  own,  if  oiu- 
seriousness  on  issues  of  defer  se  cannot  be 
believed.  Certainly  the  rest  >f  the  world 
knows  this  and  acts  accordlngl  r,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  knc  ?/  and  act  on 
It  as  well.  We  hear  talk  of  an  ibandonment 
of  "linkage"  In  our  dealings  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Yet  there  Is  an  Ine  icapable  rela- 
tionship between  our  ability  to  champion 
the  cause  of  human  rights  efectlvely  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is 
perceived  as  willing  to  pay  a  real  price  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights. 

Finally,  and  because  of  tl  e  truly  em- 
battled position  we  hold  In  the  world,  it  is 
most  Important  that  we  do  nut  permit  the 
setbacks  we  will  almost  certa  niy  suffer  to 
erode  our  confidence  In  ourselcea.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  think  that  because  the  Soviets  de- 
cide to  toughen  In  a  partlcula:  set  of  nego- 
tiations, or  because  they  begin  resisting  our 
human  rights  Importunlngs,  oi:  r  policy  must 
have  been  Ill-conceived.  We  ha^  e  a  very  basic 
Interest  In  the  pursuit  of  humim  rights  and 
Is  Is  an  Interest  that  far  outwe  ghs  the  tem- 
porary costs  and  unpleasantnes  s  that  we  are 
going  to  meet  in  pursuit  of  that  Interest 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  In  addi- 
tion to  its  worthiness  for  its  <  wn  sake  the 
Idea  of  human  rights  Is  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  persuasive  points  of  suiterlorlty  that 
we  present  to  the  world;  It  lii  precisely  to 
protect  our  long-term  Interests  that  we 
Should  put  this  point  of  superiority  before 
the  world,  and  have  human  rights  on  toe 


world's  mind,  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course 
one  Is  going  to  have  to  bear  costs  for  this; 
but  It  would  be  suicide  to  begin  thinking  that 
each  cost  Is  a  sign  of  the  futUlty  of  our 
whole  enterprise. 

With  Helsinki,  we  achieved  more  than  we 
had  expected.  We  must  not  allow  those  gilns 
to  be  abandoned  because  of  some  lack  of 
understanding  on  our  part  of  the  fact  that 
we  will  have  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  them, 
we  will  have  to  choose  our  targets  carefully, 
we  will  have  to  organize  ourselves  and  our 
allies  for  a  systematic  effort,  and  we  will  have 
to  remember  to  make  our  case  as  strongly 
and  as  clearly  as  possible  wherever  we  choose 
to  act.  I  am  sure  that  this  Commiaslon  does 
not  contemplate  any  such  abandonment  of 
gains  or  slackening  of  effort.  I  am  sure  this 
Commission  knows  that  as  it  prepares  for 
Belsir'ide  It  Is  moving  toward  what  could 
well  be  the  most  Important  opportunity  to 
advance  the  universal  observance  of  human 
rights  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And 
I  am  stire  that  In  your  hearings  you  are  going 
to  seek  wavs  to  make  the  most  of  this  his- 
toric opportunity. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  about 
3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  might  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtTMPERS) .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  an  hour,  which  he  controls. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  this  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  that 
time.  One  could  take  days  in  discussing 
these  matters.  Actually,  It  Is  almost  a 
mockery  to  take  any  time  at  all.  because 
some  things  are  so  self-evident  that  they 
do  not  need  to  be  developed,  certainly  In 
long,  rhetorical  speeches.  It  will  be  noted, 
Mr.  President,  that  that  has  not  been 
done  today.  We  have  been  talking  about 
very  si^ecific  things.  I  should  like  to  add 
a  couple,  myself,  along  that  line. 

Really,  what  I  have  in  mind  are  ex- 
amples of  something  that  has  gotten  to 
be  very  pervasive.  We  know,  the  Soviet 
Union  knows,  and  I  think  the  world 
knows,  that  there  Is  a  difference  between 
their  system  and  oiu-s,  between  the  East 
and  West,  if  you  will,  between  democracy 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it.  The 
appeal  of  democracy  is  so  strong,  so 
imiversal  in  some  mysterious  way,  that 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  it — and  the 
Soviet  Union,  frankly,  does  not — have 
tried  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  it  so  that  their  lack  of 
belief  in  it  will  not  prevent  their  making 
an  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  world. 
Thev  have  had  to  resort  to  complete  dis- 
tortion of  the  language  to  mean:  De- 
mocracy is  not  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual; democracy  is  acceptance  of  a 
Russian-style  government  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  individual  to  the  state. 

Well,  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
just  cannot  engage  in  any  kind  of  dis- 
cussion with  people  who  have  done  their 
best  to  obscure  the  meaning  of  words. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  every  once  in  a  while, 
to  stop  and  note  that  this  is  so.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution  presents 
such  an  occasion,  which  we  ought  to  take 
adequate  advantage  of,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  record  a  httle  bit  straight- 
er  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

Now,  we  have — of  course  we  have — 
imperfections  and  faults  in  the  West. 
Of  course  we  have  examples  where  in- 


dividuals are  treated  badly.  Of  course 
we  have  examples  of  persecution  of  in- 
dividuals, and  even  of  groups.  We  hap- 
pen to  be  a  nation  of  human  beings,  and 
that  is  Inevitable.  Human  beings  occa- 
sionally do  not  act  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  inner  motives  or  their  own 
highest  standards.  But  the  vital  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
between  the  Communists  and  the  de- 
mocracies, is  the  fact  that  when  we  do 
these  things,  we  do  them  contrary  to  our 
deep  beliefs  and  contrary  to  our  Consti- 
tution and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Anyone  who  thinks  he  can  draw 
an  analogy  between  the  occasional  mis- 
treatment of  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try— contrary  to  law,  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  counti-y,  and  capable  always 
of  being  brought  out  in  these  Halls  and 
in  the  public  media — and  the  kind  of 
systematic  perversion  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  their  conscious  suppres- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  needs  of  a  state, 
does  not  have  that  capacity  to  deal  with 
and  communicate  with  people  who  im- 
derstand.  as  we  do,  what  these  things 
are  like. 

Anyone  in  the  West  who  is  taken  in 
by  the  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West  is  a  matter  of  geography  or  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  preference,  and  not  deep 
matters  of  human  values,  has  not  been 
educated  by  the  lessons  of  history  or  by 
sound  logic  or  right  reason. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  it  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  the  Hel- 
sinki Accord  pledges  each  of  its  signa- 
tories, including  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
assist  reunification  of  families. 

Now.  what  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Russians  to  that  particular  obligation? 
The  adoption  of  new  techniques  denying 
emigrant  visas  to  would-be  emigrants 
unless  the  whole  fcmily — unless  the 
whole  family,  including  parents  of  grown 
persons  seeking  to  emigrate — declare 
their  desire  to  leave  the  coimtry.  Mr. 
President,  how  can  one  deal  with  a  coun- 
try which  so  distorts  and  evades  its  obli- 
gation, which  so  misuses  words,  which 
so  refuses  the  very  basic  obligation  of 
agreements  between  man  and  man  and 
nation  and  nation  as  to  handle  a  sacred 
obligation,  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the 
Helsinki  Accord,  in  this  fashion? 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  game,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  not  trying  to  outwit 
the  Soviet  Union,  or,  certainly,  not  to 
be  outwitted  ourselves,  in  some  contest, 
either  in  semantics  or  in  any  other  area. 
We  are  trying  to  help  raise  the  standard 
of  life  and  the  culture  in  the  whole 
world,  for  everyone,  and  to  increase  the 
possibilities  of  peaceful  existence  be- 
tween members  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  rather  disgusting,  it  is  deeply 
dismaying,  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  pledges,  in  broad, 
general  terms  and  with  high  rhetorical 
flourishes,  to  encourage  the  imiflcation 
of  families  and  then  turns,  in  its  defini- 
tion of  what  that  means,  to  the  kind  of 
practice  that  has  been  engaged  in  and 
that  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Soviet  officials  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated not  only  the  Helsinki  Accord  but 
also  internationally  agreed  upon  princi- 
ples, such  as  the  United  Nations  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights.  If 
words  have  any  meaning  and  if  they  are 
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to  continue  to  have  any  meaning  and  to 
be  the  vehicle  for  communication  be- 
tween countries  and  peoples,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  protesting  against  such  dis- 
tortions as  the  Soviets  engage  in.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  protesting  when 
any  possible  shades  of  legal  interpreta- 
tion and  loopholes  are  used  by  Soviet 
officials  to  avoid  doing  the  decent  thing, 
that  humankind  expected  was  being 
agreed  upon  in  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

Soviet  officials  apparently  have  been 
adding  a  new  twist  to  their  efforts  to 
thwart  emigration. 

The  new  techniques  include  denying 
emigrant  visa  applications  to  would-be 
emigrants  imless  the  whole  family,  in- 
cluding parents  of  grown  persons  seeking 
to  emigrate,  declare  their  desire  to  leave 
the  coimtry. 

Also,  according  to  Helsinki  Commission 
staff  members  who  recently  conducted 
a  series  of  interviews  with  Russians  who 
managed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  Soviet  officials 
are  using  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  what  constitutes  reunification  of  a 
family.  The  emigrants  say  the  Soviet 
officials  are  refusing  to  let  persons  emi- 
grate unless  they  have  actually  seen  the 
relatives  who  sent  the  prerequisite  invi- 
tation. Thus  even  brothers  and  sisters 
separated  by  World  War  II  or  other  cir- 
cumstances are  not  allowed  to  join  their 
siblings  in  the  West  unless  they  have 
actually  seen  each  other. 

These  Soviet  techniques  are  a  distor- 
tion and  subversion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Helsinki  accord.  In  that  1975  accord,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  signatories 
pledged  to  assist  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies. 

These  new  devices  are  not  only  disturb- 
ing, but  an  illustration  of  why  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  must  continue 
to  speak  out  on  human  rights.  For  the 
sordid  history  of  Soviet  actions  shows 
that  the  officials  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated not  only  the  Helsinki  Accord  but 
internationally  agreed-upon  principles 
such  as  the  1948  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  latest  maneuvers  show  the  willing- 
ness of  Soviet  officials  to  use  whatever 
shadings  of  legal  interpretation  and 
loopholes  they  can  to  avoid  doing  the 
decent  thing  when  It  comes  to  basic 
human  rights. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  situation,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Congress- 
woman  Fenwick  and  I  introduced  the 
legislation  which  established  the  15- 
member  congressional  and  executive 
branch  Helsinki  Commission  last  year. 

It  is  also  important  that  Congress 
continue  to  speak  out  on  the  situation 
through  such  measures  as  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  7,  which  I  am  most 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 

The  resolution  serves  notice  to 
Moscow — and  we  should  do  it  again  and 
again — that  we  will  not  forget,  that  we 
will  not  close  our  eyes,  and  that  we  will 
not  permit  possible  advantages  from 
closing  our  eyes  on  these  matters  in  order 
to  help  accomplish  other  matters. 

Evei-ything  we  do  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  got  to  be  based  upon 
its  own  merits.  If  it  is  in  the  interests 


of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  agree  in 
SALT.  If  it  is  not,  they  will  not,  and  that 
will  not  have  anything  in  the  world  to 
do  with  whether  they  like  or  dislike 
what  we  say  about  them  in  respect  to 
their  failure  to  observe  the  Helsinki 
accord. 

We  should  not  be  a  bunch  of  scream- 
ing shrews.  We  should  not  be  waspish 
in  this  matter.  God  knows  we  have  not 
been.  Equally,  we  should  not  close  our 
eyes  to  a  make-believe  that  we  have 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
matters  of  this  kind  when  the  division 
between  us  is  as  deep  as  the  deepest 
ditch,  as  the  deepest  river,  as  deep  as 
the  ocean.  It  must  be  so,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  say  we  cannot  coexist,  but  we 
ought  to  know  what  we  are  coexisting 
with. 

There  is  this  division  between  the 
view  of  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
democracy  and  non-democracy,  and 
there  have  been  people  in  the  West  who 
have  believed  that  democracy  was  no 
good. 

I  am  not  the  greatest  scholar  in  the 
world,  as  is  evident  to  mv  colleagues  and 
has  been  for  as  long  as  they  have  known 
me,  but  there  has  been  a  very  strong, 
responsible — if  we  want  to  call  it  that — 
tradition  of  nondemocracy  in  Western 
thought.  It  goes  back  to  Thomas  Hobbs. 
It  goes  back  even,  I  luppose,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  of 
that  conflict,  to  make  it  clear  there  al- 
ways has  been  a  group  which  believes 
people  cannot  govern  themselves.  But 
we  do. 

This  country  is  based  upon  that  belief 
and,  broadly  speaking.  Western  culture 
is  based  upon  it;  otherwise  it  has  no 
meaning,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  to  keep  it  alive  by  pointing  out 
the  distinction  between  the  East  and  the 
West  in  these  matters.  We  have  to  con- 
tinue to  protest  as  this  resolution  would 
have  us  protest.  When  the  kinds  of  things 
that  we  believe  in  are  perverted  and  are 
attacked.  We  get  nowhere  unless  we  do 
this,  and  we  will  only  confuse  genera- 
tions that  are  coming  after  us  if  we  do 
not  keep  clear  the  distinction  between 
freedom  and  its  opposite. 

The  resolution  declares  that : 

The  sustained  Interest  of  the  American 
people  be  conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
garding adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion, including  their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer 
movement  of  people,  expedite  the  reunifica- 
tion of  famiUes,  and  uphold  the  general 
freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

This  particular  resolution  had  its 
origin  in  the  recent  beatings  and  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  citizens  seeking  to  emi- 
grate. But  our  concern  with  human 
rights  is  deeper,  broader  and  older  than 
the  current  flurry  of  activity  or  the  most 
welcome  statements  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  two  points  the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Even  if  the 
concept  of  linkage  is  dropped  as  sug- 
gested recently  by  President  Carter,  the 
Soviets  cannot  expect  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Congress  to  be  forthcoming  on 
trade  credits  and  other  matters  unless 
Moscow  is  more  forthcoming  in  dealing 
with  human  lives.  This  is  not  interference 
in  Russian  internal  affairs,  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  how  Americans  feel. 


When  it  comes  to  trade  credits  and 
concessions  and  the  sharing  of  our  tech- 
nology, we  are  entitled  to  set  our  prior- 
ities and  to  make  our  value  judgments  as 
to  which  countries  should  share  in  our 
resources. 

This  is  not  to  single  out  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  Soviets  should  be  well 
aware,  human  rights  amendments  were 
attached  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  year. 
Our  concern  abroad,  it  is  deep  and  it  will 
be  lasting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

First,  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  very  eloquent,  mov- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  very  happy  day  for  democracy  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  his  leadership  and 
his  initiative  in  sponsoring  the  resolution 
that  is  before  us,  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  7. 

I  commend  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  on  his  splendid  presenta- 
tion in  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
who  has  truly  delivered  in  the  Senate  a 
remarkable  presentation  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  world  and  the  imprartance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  continually  express  its  con- 
cern for;  and  its  support  of,  human 
rights. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  in  vigorously 
supporting  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  am  confident  will  be  the  unani- 
mous action  in  agreeing  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  utterly  important,  as  I  have  said, 
that  we  express  our  concern  on  the  part 
of  Congress  over  the  continued  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews,  of  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals, scientists,  technicians,  and  the  av- 
erage citizens,  who  wish  to  speak  up,  who 
wish  to  be  heard,  and  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. 

I  do  so  because  if  any  document  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  to 
have  any  meaning,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  Government  to  press  for  strict  ad- 
herence to  every  provision  agreed  upon 
in  international  agreements. 

These  international  agreements  do  be- 
come a  scrap  of  paper,  as  has  been  said 
in  other  times,  unless  they  are  made 
operative.  The  only  way  they  can  be  made 
operative  is  at  our  irisistence  that  there 
be  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
those  agreements. 

I,  of  course,  am  referring  at  the  mo- 
ment to  the  Helsinki  Declaration,  which 
has  been  described  here  today  in  this  de- 
bate and  discussion — the  Helsinki  Dec- 
laration included  a  provision  agreed  upon 
by  all  the  signatories,  and  that  included, 
of  course,  the  Soviet  Union — allowing 
free  and  unrestricted  emigration  and 
protection  of  fundamental  human  rights. 

The  Helsinki  accord  is  a  binding  in- 
ternational document,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility,  as  a  slg- 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right 
to  live  and  the  right  to  live  in  freedom 
and  liberty,  and  the  right  for  people  to 
pursue  their  lives,  to  achieve  their  sense 
of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  that  declaration,  while 
it  was  important  in  the  momentum  of 
our     struggle     for    our    independence, 
had     repercussions     the     world     over. 
I    suppose    there    was    never    a    docu- 
ment written  on  these  shores  or  ever 
prepared  and  signed  by  citizens  and  lead- 
ers  of   the  United   States   that  had   a 
greater  Impact  on  the  world  than  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Not  a  sin- 
gle crowned  head  in  Europe  was  Immune 
from  its  Impact.  People  in  country  after 
country  took  heart  because  there  were 
fellow  human  beings  on  these  shores  in 
1776  who  had  the  courage  to  break  with 
the  past,  to  break  with  the  concept  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  express  their 
right  to  govern  themselves  and  to  state 
unequivocally    that    governments    were 
established  amongst  men  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  those  rights,  and  stating  also 
that  people  had  the  right  to  do  away  with 
a  government  that  did  not  protect  those 
rights. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  in  America 
since  our  birth  as  a  nation.  We  celebrated 
our  200th  anniversary  this  year.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  for  us  once  again  to  re- 
state our  commitment  on  the  issue  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  human  rights.  It  is  in 
this  year  of  1977.  the  first  year  of  our 
300th  anniversary. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7  is 
a  part  of  the  continuing  drama  of  Amer- 
ican freedom. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  so  well 
pointed  out,  we  have  not  always  lived  by 
our  principles,  but  the  principles  have 
been  here  and  our  courts  have  been  here 
to  protect  those  principles.  Our  laws  have 
been  written  to  protect  those  principles. 
Sometimes  laws  were  written  that  vio- 
lated those  principles,  but  there  was  al- 
ways the  right  to  stand  up  and  fight  back. 
There  have  been  times  in  this  country 
when  human  rights  have  been  viciously 
attacked  and  denied.  We  have  experi- 
enced all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  America. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  yield. 


Tass  claimed  that  ■millions  of  Americans 
live  In  con.stant  fear.  Many  civil  freedoms  de- 
clared In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  exist  only  on  paper,  only  as  a  subject 
of  theoretical  speculation,  while  permanent 
spying  and  wiretapping  have  become  every 
day  practices." 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  When  I  submitted  this 
resolution,  in  the  good  company  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  others,  the 
Soviet  news  agency  Tass  responded  in 
this  manner.  Quoting  the  Tass  release: 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho)  and  others 
of  his  ••ilk"— ■ 

Which  would  include  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  an  honor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  indeed  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York   (Mr. 

MoYNiHAN)  who  now  presides 

should  concern  themselves  with  violations  of 
human  and  ethnic  rights  In  the  United 
States  rather  than  lecture  other  countries, 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  said. 

A  Tass  commentary  published  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper  Pravda  attacked 
Church  for  his  Senate  draft  resolution  ac- 
cusing the  Soviet  Union  of  suppressing  na- 
tional minorities  and  clvU  rights. 


As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  well 
knows,  it  fell  to  me  last  year  to  investi- 
gate the  practices  of  our  own  FBI  and 
CIA  that  were  charged  as  being  improper 
and  illegal.  We  conducted  a  thorough 
investigation.  We  found  a  good  deal  of 
impropriety  and  illegality.  We  exposed  it 
to  the  country  and,  as  a  result,  Congress 
is  in  the  process  of  taking  action  that 
will  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  abuses 
in  the  future. 

Can  anyone  In  his  wildest  imagination 
conceive  of  anybody,  legislative  or  execu- 
tive, connected  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment inquiring  into  the  Improper  and 
unlawful  activities  of  the  KGB.  and  re- 
vealing them  to  the  people  of  Russia  and, 
indeed,  to  the  people  of  the  world?  It  Is 
unthinkable. 

I  think,  in  a  way,  that  sums  up  the 
whole  difference  between  their  system 
and  ours. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  laying 
stress  upon  that  fact.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  perfect  but,  at  least,  thank  God. 
we  have  a  system  that  permits  us  to  ex- 
amine our  faults  and  to  correct  them 
and  to  do  so  by  revealing  whatever  mis- 
takes we  may  have  made  to  the  whole 
public,  that  the  American  people  may 
be  informed,  and  that  the  Government 
may  thus  be  Induced  to  take  the  neces- 
sary corrective  action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  who  has  made  the  point  I 
wanted  to  establish,  and  has  made  It  with 
such  preciseness  and  clarity. 

I  would  only  add  this:  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  was  the  chairman  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  that  was  respon- 
sible for  checking  up  on  and  checking 
into  the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  But  he  was 
not  harassed;  he  was  not  put  in  jail;  he 
was  not  under  house  arrest.  Indeed,  no,  he 
was  heralded  as  a  champion  of  freedom. 
He  gained  national  fame  and  respect 
from  his  fellow  citizens  because  he  did 
his  job  as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  people 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Idaho,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  had  taken 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Look  at  the  impeachment  process  that 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— bipartisan;  a  President  compelled 
to  resign  office,  a  Vice  President  com- 
pelled to  resign  office.  Why?  Because  of 
improprieties,  because  of  abuse  of  power, 
because  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  this 
land. 

The  important  thing  about  democracy 
is  not  that  it  is  perfect  but,  as  It  is 
stated  in  our  Constitution,  it  gives  us  the 
privilege  of  working  for  a  more  perfect 
Union,  to  correct  our  abuses,  to  try  to 
raise  our  standards,  and  recognizing  the 
fallibility  of  human  beings,  not  their  in- 
fallibility; recognizing  our  propensity  for 
mistakes,  errors,  sins,  misjudgment  and 
bad  judgment,  but  also  recognizing  our 
right  to  try  to  correct  the  abuses  and  the 
inadequacies  and  the  limitations. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  what 
a  happy  day  it  would  be  if  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  political  processes  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
where  there  is  a  gross  violation  of  human 
rights  would  say : 

We  have  erred,  we  have  violated  basic 
tenets  of  hximan  conduct,  and  we  want 
\n  -lean  up  the  mess  atid  set  our  house  in 
order. 

What  a  great  day  that  would  be  for 
humanity. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7.  which  is  before  us.  is  con- 
sistent with  prior  congressional  expres- 
sions of  concern  over  the  enforcement  of 
every  provision  in  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, including  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Basket  Three  pro\'isions 
relating  to  cooperation  in  the  area  of  hu- 
manitarian concei-ns. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  establishing 
the  commission  to  monitor  the  Hei<;inki 
Declaration.  I  joined  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
and  other  colleagues  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
voice  its  support  for  the  commission  and 
to  express  its  concern,  continually  as  we 
are  doing  in  this  resolution. 

As  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  and  others 
have  appropriately  noted  in  their  re- 
marks, this  resolution  relates  to  the 
broader  principles  of  human  rights. 

They  rightly  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Basket  One  Declaration  of  Principles,  the 
signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
pledged  themselves  to  "act  in  conformity 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  with 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights." 

The  Helsinki  Declaration  is  very  clear 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  signatories 
for  humanitarian  concerns.  All  parties 
expressed  the  desire  to  "facilitate  freer 
movement  and  contacts,  individually  and 
collectively,  whether  privately  or  offi- 
cially, among  persons,  institutions  and 
organizations  of  the  participating  states 
and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
humanitarian  problems  that  arLse  in 
that  connection  *  •  *."  The  Declara- 
tion further  specifies  that  the  signatories 
will  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons 
who  wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of 
their  family." 

Mr.  President,  of  all  of  the  humani- 
tarian expressions  that  one  could  make, 
what  is  more  meaningful  than  the  reuni- 
fication of  a  family?  When  a  government 
stands  in  the  way  of  that,  it  has  to  apol- 
ogize to  all  of  humanity. 

Finally,  that  declaration  spelled  out 
that  the  signatories  will  facilitate  travel 
by  their  citizens  for  both  personal  and 
professional  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  said,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  noted,  we  are  not  without 
stain  in  America.  We  are  not  without  our 
mistakes  and  our  transgi-essions.  But  the 
system  under  which  we  operate  permits 
us  to  correct  those  things  that  are  wrong. 
We  can  point  out  what  is  wrong  in  Amer- 


ica and  we  do.  Indeed,  the  press  is  filled 
with  what  is  wrong  in  America. 

But  it  inspires  us  to  set  things  right  in 
America :  The  right  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  association,  freedom  to 
assemble,  freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to 
write,  freedom  to  worship,  all  of  these 
great  basic  freedoms  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  those  inadequacies  and 
those  injustices  which  have  plagued  all 
societies,  including  our  own. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  perfection;  not  even 
our  Founding  Fathers  laid  claim  to  any 
perfection.  We  lay  claim  only  to  a  sys- 
tem that  permits  us  to  create  a  more  per- 
fect union  and  permits  us  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  do  those  gi-eat  things  that 
that  Constitution  proclaims. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  an  immense  tragedy  in  international 
terms  for  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  expressing  our  concern  over  this 
issue  of  human  rights.  If  we  stand  for 
anything — and  we  do.  indeed,  stand  for 
much  that  is  good — we.  above  all.  stand 
for  human  dignity  and  human  rights. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  my  time  as  a  public  man 
and  a  private  citizen  in  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  and  it  has  not  always  been 
easy ;  nor  has  it  been  easy  for  other  Sen- 
ators here.  But  I  noticed  that  those  who 
are  expressing  themselves  here  today  in 
this  debate  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
our  struggle  in  this  Nation  to  tear  down 
the  barriers  of  segregation  and  to  remove 
from  our  midst  the  stench  of  discrimina- 
tion and  bigotry. 

All  of  this  is  what  America  means :  The 
fight  to  cleanse,  to  make  better,  and  to 
make  life  more  rewarding  for  our  people. 

Many  times  our  distinguished  leaders 
in  the  past  have  entered  into  interna- 
tional agreements  for  the  protection  of 
individual  himian  rights.  But  all  too 
often  we  have  been  less  than  aggressive 
in  pressing  those  nations  which  have 
participated  in  those  agreements  to  up- 
hold the  principles  of  those  declarations. 

I  commend  President  Carter  for  speak- 
ing out.  He  knows,  as  we  know,  that 
merely  to  speak  out  does  not  necessarily 
change  a  social  structure.  But  I  will 
say  what  it  does  do:  It.  at  least,  permits 
those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  Americans, 
who  are  privileged  to  be  citizens  of  this 
Repubhc.  to  say  that  we  stand  by  our 
ideals  and  our  principles.  This  is  a  coat 
of  armor  that  gives  us  more  protection 
than  any  weapon,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
power  for  this  country  in  a  troubled 
world. 

All  over  the  world  people  are  seeking 
the  right  of  self-expression.  All  over  the 
world  people  are  seeking  their  national 
or  their  individual  identity,  and  it  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  we  participate  in  this  search 
and  this  great  effort. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
away  from  the  latest  of  these  interna- 
tional declarations — the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment. We  entered  into  the  negotiations 
in  good  faith:  we  signed  the  agreement 
in  good  faith.  There  were  many  people 
in  this  country  who  thought  we  ought 
not  sign  that  agreement.  But  we  did 
sign  it.  There  were  some  people  who  saw 
in  that  agreement  only  benefits  for  the 
Soviet  Union;  namely,  on  borders,  stat- 
ing that  the  Helsinki  agreement  would 


merely  legitimatize  the  frontiers  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  established  by  the 
force  of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  Basket  Three  in  that 
agreement  internationalizes  our  commit- 
ment to  htunan  rights  and,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  its  borders  and  frontiers  to 
be  respected  and  the  borders  and  fron- 
tiers of  other  states  within  its  sphere  of 
influence  to  be  respected — and  we  do  re- 
spect them — we  are  saying  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  "Then  you  respect  the  commit- 
ments of  Basket  Three." 

I  compliment  our  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  up  here  today  on  matters  of 
trade. 

I  can  remember  back  in  the  1930's 
when  people  were  saying,  as  we  were 
shipping  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  that  it  is 
good  business  and  if  we  had  a  boycott 
on  it  or  an  embargo  on  it.  it  would  irri- 
tate the  then-militaristic  Government  of 
Japan.  So  we  did  not  have  any  boycott 
or  any  embargoes.  We  did  business  as 
usual,  and  we  suffered  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  know 
that  what  has  been  said  in  this  Chamber 
is  a  fact,  that  any  agreements  we  can 
enter  into  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
matter  of  arms  control  particularly— 
and  we  need  those  agreements — will  be 
operative  and  effective  only  if  they  are 
mutually  beneficial. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  going  to  sign 
any  agreement  on  arms  control  if  it  does 
not  think  it  is  to  its  benefit,  and  we  ought 
not  sign  any  unless  we  think  it  is  to  our 
benefit.  That  is  the  enforcement  instru- 
mentality. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  lovemaking  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  we  are  engaged  in 
diplomatic  relations.  We  have  differences. 
They  know  that,  and  they  say  so.  They 
have  made  it  very  clear  that  detente  does 
not  mean  that  they  cease  their  efforts  on 
the  political  front. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  democ- 
racy does  not  mean  that  we  cease  our 
efforts.  That  is  one  thing  that  has  been 
wrong.  We  have  assumed  that,  if  we 
stated  our  position,  it  would  irritate 
someone.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
their  position;  they  repeat  it  ad  nauseam. 
I  suggest  that,  when  our  position  is  one 
that  can  be  embraced  by  all  of  mankind, 
at  least  the  vast  majority,  it  is  a  position 
that  is  worthy  of  being  stated. 

The  position  on  what?  On  the  dignity 
of  mankind.  The  position  that  life  and 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
the  greatest  goals  that  mankind  can 
pursue. 

I  say  we  cannot  turn  away  from  the 
commitments  that  we  have  made.  We 
cannot  turn  away  from  our  history.  And 
we  cannot  and  should  not  turn  away 
from  our  belief  in  a  government  of  law. 
in  faithful  adherence  to  international 
agreements;  nor  should  we  ever  turn 
away  from  our  commitment  to  civil  lib- 
erties or  civil  rights.  We  will  never  deny 
that  those  great  commitments  at  times 
have  been  blemished,  tarnished,  and  vio- 
lated. But  I  can  say.  as  one  American, 
that  the  history  of  this  country  is  one 
of  progress  on  behalf  of  a  better  life  for 
more  and  more  people. 

Millions  of  people  want  to  come  to 
America.  Very  few  want  to  flee  our 
shores,  and  I  think  there  is  a  rea- 
son. It  is  not  only  because  our  stand- 
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ard  of  living  Is  supposedly 
are    other    countries    that 
high    standards    of    living, 
only  because  v.e  are  pov.erflil 
called  rich.   It  Is   because 
you    have    the    right    to    be 
In    America    you    have    the 
be  yourself.  In  America   you 
opportunity  to  make  somethi 
your  life,  and  you  have  the 
a  government  of  the  people, 
ment  that  represents  the 
government  of  laws. 

I  think  we  have  done  mote 
past  2  years  to  establish 
than  at  any  other  time  in 
when  we  have  seen  people  in 
who  have  violated  the  law, 
the  iristitutions  of  our 
our  republic  stand  firm.  V/e 
through  terrible  days — litcra 
revolution  in  America,  which 
torn  the  fabric   of  this 
struggle  for  the  end  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promike 
rights.  We  went  through  th« 
able  agony  of  a  war  in  a  far 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  went 
incredible   experience   of   the 
power  by  the  higliest  oflDcials  o 
We  have  seen  corruption  anc 
seen  arrogance.  But  we  have 
and  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean 
tutions  of  this  Republic  have 
The  Constitution  lives,  and  th 
the  people  are  being  protectejd 
some  would  violate  them. 

I  commend  our  colleague, 
from  Idaho,  for  hi.s  leadershi 
him,  "Senator,  you  are  so  honbi 
criticized  in  Ta.ss,  you  should 
self  a  special  citation:  or  maj 
a  citation  unto  itself.  I  say 
seriousness  and  in  some  jest, 
a  tor.  I  think  your  response  to 
editorial  is  one  that  ought 
printed  in  the  columns  of 
press,  if  we  believe  in  free 
views.  Obviously  the  article 
being  reprinted  here  for  the 
people   to  see.  We  only  ask 
procity." 

I  join  my  colleague,  then,  in 
endeavor.  I  say  It  is  imperati 
demonstrate     continued 
concern,  not  just  executive 
the  global  violations  of  huma 
do  not  mean  just  to  the  Soviel 
mean  wherever  such  violation 

Mr.  CHTJRCK.  Mr.  Presider^t, 
mend  the  Senator  from 
not  only  a  great  statement  in 
this  concurrent  resolution,  bu ; 
a  testament  to  freedom  here 
sire  for  freedom  elsewhere 
the  world. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  had  promis 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Arir 
Senator  from  New  York  wish 
ment  on   the  eloquent  rema 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  will 
to  yield  to  him  for  that  purposfe 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Just  very  brief 
to  say  that  I  listened  with 
Senator    Hitmphfey,    and    sint 
Senator  Case.  What  Impresses 
is  the  unbelievable  continuity 
thinking,  their  dedication,  the  r 
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There     ence,  and  their  prestige,  and  the  fact 
h.ave    very     that  what  the  say  sounds  as  fresh  today 
It    is    not     as  it  did  when  I  heard  it  20  years  ago, 
and  so-     as  applied  to  different  subjects,  but  the 
America     r-ame  pure  stream^  of  American  freedom 
different,     playing  in  a  similar  fashion.  I  thank  my 
right    to     colleagues  very  much, 
have  the         Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ng  out  of     ator yield? 
pijotection  of         Mr.   CHURCH.   Yes,   T   am   happy   to 
a  govern-     j  ield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
and  a     the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  just  raid  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htimthrey)  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  is  a  joy  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  with  him.  It  is  one 
of  the  dividends  from  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  that  we  are 
privileged,  on  occasion,  to  hear  Senator 

Ht^MPHREY. 

What  Senator  J.^vits  has  just  said  is 
true  of  him.  To  the  extent  that  he  said 
anything  about  me,  I  accept  it  as  per- 
haps an  extravagant  effusion  of  a  dear 
friend,  but  as  to  what  he  said  about  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  this  whole  thing  is  a 
seamless  web  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  nice.  His 
life,  his  philosophy,  and  his  belief  are  all 
of  a  piece.  This  was  an  extrnordinarily 
exciting  and  stimulating  expression  of 
that  philosophy  and  that  life.  How  the 
guy  can  be  on  his  feet  so  much,  and  every 
time  have  something  to  say  that  makes 
sense,  and  say  it  in  a  way  that  is  so  in- 
spiring, is  one  of  the  great  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  are  sufficient  Senators  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  to  enable  me  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  Is  there  a  suflScient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.    DeCONCINT.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  our  colleague  from  Idaho  for  yield- 
ing me  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution relating  to  freedom  of  emigration 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  fMr.  Church)  ,  I  have  not  yet 
taken  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  its 
merits  and  en  its  value. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  thl.s  body,  Mr. 
President,  for  makmg  and  debating  the 
resolution  we  have  before  us  today.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  we  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  policies  of 
another  nation.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
will  the     we  do  harm  to  those  we  seek  to  help  by 

further  angering  Soviet  authcilties. 
to  yield         I  reject  these  criticisms;  I  reject  them 
If  the     categorically.  Tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
to  com-     states  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
of  the     democratic  deliberative  body  not  only  In 
be  happy     this  Nation  but  in  any  nation.  It  is  pre- 
cisely, therefore,  in  this  fonim  that  the 
I  wish     fundamental  question  of  human  rights 
Rr4titude  to     should  be  debated.  We  are  privileged  to 
llarly    to     be  Members  of  this  body;  our  service  here 
e  greatly     epitomizes  democracy  and  freedom.  We 
of  their     do  not  merely  have  a  right  to  raise  this 
experi-     issue;  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  so.  For 
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if  human  rights  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
concern  in  this  Chamber,  then  freedom 
has  no  proper  refuge  in  the  modern 
world. 

Although  this  resolution  addresses  it- 
self specifically  to  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  its  principles  are  universal.  We 
are  all  members  of  the  human  family. 
And  so  long  as  any  member  of  that  fam- 
ily does  not  enjoy  full  human  dignity 
and  rights,  none  of  us  is  truly  free.  That 
is  why  we  debate  this  resolution;  that 
is  why  wc  must  pass  this  resolution. 
Each  of  us  knows  that  neither  liberty 
nor  tyranny  can  be  contained.  While 
men  and  women  like  ourselves  are  op- 
pressed in  other  lands,  our  freedom  is 
only  partial.  But  so  long  as  we  defend  the 
freedom  of  all  men,  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  live  is  mitigated. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
the  Government  of  the  So\  iet  Union  has 
acknowledged  its  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  Not,  perhaps,  to  the 
.sophisticated  niodcs  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  but  to  the  basic  rights  of 
citizens  to  emlprate,  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families,  and  to  enjoy  at  least  the 
minimal  respect  by  their  government  of 
their  individuality  and  personal  worth. 
In  the  contemporary  world  where  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  seeks 
the  respect  and  recognition  of  other  na- 
tioas,  this  is  the  least  we  can  demand. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  enforce  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement:  it  does  not  have  the 
force  of  international  law.  But  It  is  a 
moral  document,  and  we  are  here  today 
to  exert  moral  .suasion.  By  reaffirming 
our  commitment  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  own  great  democracy  was 
founded,  we  are  inviting  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  draw  back  their  Iron 
CHirtain  of  repression  and  enter  into  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  and  mutual  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  Member  of 
this  body  to  let  his  commitment  be 
known.  In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther 
as  he  stood  before  the  cathedral  doors 
at  Worms,  "Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  no 
other." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  on  January 
24,  I  announced  my  cosponsorship  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  which 
condemns  the  harassment  and  obstruc- 
tion by  Soviet  authorities  of  Jews  and 
other  minority  groups  seeking  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
time,  I  also  expressed  my  profound  con- 
cern about  the  brutalities  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  attempted  to  or- 
ganize a  symposium  on  Jewish  culture. 
These  actions  by  Soviet  authorities  make 
such  an  expression  of  concern  by  the 
Congress  necessary  and  appropriate.  Pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  we  are  considering 
here  today  would  truly  convey  the  sus- 
tained interest  of  the  American  people 
to  the  Soviet  Government  "regarding  ad- 
herence to  the  Helsinki  Declaration,  in- 
cluding their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer 
movement  of  people,  exoedite  the  reuni- 
fication of  families  and  uphold  the  gen- 
eral freedom  to  leave  one's  countr>'." 

Mr.  President,  the  past  month  has 
shown  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  do  care  very  much 
about  the  implementation  of  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
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In  Lafayette,  Ind.,  over  6,000  of  my  con- 
stituents signed  their  names  to  petitions 
asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  Prof. 
Naum  Salansky  living  in  Lithuania  to 
join  his  mother  now  residing  in  Israel. 
They  also  asked  that  the  wife  of  an 
American  professor  be  allowed  to  join 
her  husband  living  in  this  country.  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Irena  Ivanova  McClellan  Is 
one  which  our  Government  has  repre- 
sented to  the  Soviets.  That  she  and  her 
daughter  not  be  allowed  to  join  Prof. 
Woodford  McClellan  living  in  this  coun- 
try borders  on  the  incomprehensible. 

A  short  time  ago,  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  citizen  Leopold  Ekhilevsky 
and  his  family  who  are  living  in  Lenin- 
grad desire  very  much  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Unfortunately,  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Visas  and  Registration — 
OVIR — have  informed  the  Ekliilevsky's 
that  it  will  not  be  until  sometime  between 
1980  and  1985 — if  then — when  permis- 
sion might  be  granted  to  leave.  I  have 
read  the  correspondence  from  Leopold 
Ekhilevsky.  It  was  directed  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  friend  here  in  the  United  States. 
It  telLs  much  of  how  dispirited  citizen 
Ekhilevsky  has  become  because  of  his 
two  refusals.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
both  Leopold  Ekhilevsky  and  his  wife  are 
highly  educated  people  and  trained  en- 
gineers. Prcci.sely  for  this  reason  It  ap- 
pears that  OVm  is  reluctant  to  grant 
exit  visas.  But  according  to  Leopold  in  a 
letter  of  August  3,  1976: 

I  graduated  from  the  shipbuilding  Insti- 
tute in  Leningrad  In  1961.  I  am  an  engineer- 
mechanic  by  profession.  My  wife  Rozalla  Is 
an  enpineer-econ^mlst.  We  have  two  chil- 
dren. Our  daughter  Sdmona  Is  14.  She  fin- 
ished the  7th  class.  She  is  a  very  good  pupil. 
Our  son  Vladimir  is  six.  He  does  not  visit 
a  nursery  school  and  Is  at  home.  My  wife  does 
not  work  now  and  loc>ks  after  our  children. 
I  work  but  my  work  Is  not  interesting  now 
because  of  our  two  refusals. 

Here  we  have  two  highly  trained  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  the  stigma  of 
simply  wanting  to  realize  a  basic  human 
right.  What  is  even  more  confounding  is 
that,  according  to  Soviet  officialdom, 
cases  such  as  Ekhilevsky  almost  do  not 
exist  at  all.  In  his  interview  published 
in  the  January  23  edition  of  Izvestiya  of 
this  year,  OVIR  chief,  militia  Col.  V.  S. 
Obidin  noted  that  as  regards  refusals  to 
grant  exit  visas  to  Israel : 

The  number  of  such  Instances  Is  negligible. 
Over  the  last  5  years,  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  submitted  appli- 
cations to  emigrate,  98.4  percent  have  been 
allowed  to  do  so. 

We  can  only  wonder  why  the  Ekhilev- 
skys  have  been  part  of  1.6  percent  who 
have  been  consistently  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  during  this  period  even 
though  it  has  been  6  years  since  his  wife, 
Rozalla,  finished  her  work  where  she  was 
an  engineer-economist. 

So  here  are  three  examples  of  the  peo- 
ple we  are  trying  to  help  in  Senate  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7, 
Neither  we  nor  they  should  harbor  any 
illusions  about  the  difficulties  involved 
in  making  permanent  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  in  a  productive  way. 
However,  we  must  understand  that  for 
our  efforts  to  succeed  in  any  one  area  of 
the  world,  our  approach  must  be  truly 
global.  Wherever  there  is  a  systematic 


violation  of  human  rights  there  should 
be  an  appropriate  expression  of  our 
strong  concern,  I  think  President  Carter 
is  sensitive  to  the  problems  involved  in 
this  effort.  He  has  earned  the  praise  of 
human  rights  groups  by  his  candor  and 
demonstrated  commitment  to  these  high 
principles. 

Those  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
political  repression  provide  for  us  shin- 
ing examples  of  the  indestructability  of 
the  human  spirit.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
proper  to  ask  that  in  such  bleak  circum- 
stances what  fuels  these  efforts  for  free- 
dom, whether  they  involve  the  right  to 
leave  one's  country  or  the  right  to  speak 
out  to  make  it  a  better  place.  This  ques- 
tion was  answered  yesterday  by  Vladimr'r 
Bukovsky  in  his  meeting  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent MoNDALE  and,  later.  President  Car- 
ter. Through  adversity,  Bukovsky  noted, 
dis.'udents  are  sustained  by  the  following: 

First  and  foremost  trust,  faith  In  the 
people,  faith  in  the  future  and  faith  in  the 
human  values  for  which  we  stand. 

Our  commitment  to  these  principles 
should  be  as  sure  as  theirs.  Our  vote 
here  today  will  be  proof  of  that  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  is  a  signatory  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Declaration,  it  Is  the  particular 
responsibility  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  recent  actions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which  have  restricted  the  free  emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
pledged,  as  a  cosigner  of  that  agreement, 
to  permit  emigration,  but  it  continues  to 
refuse  to  permit  thousands  of  persons 
from  leaving  its  country  and  obtaining 
emigration  visas  to  reunite  with  their 
families. 

This  action  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  solemn  obligations  in- 
curred with  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki 
Declaration.  Of  course,  this  type  of  ob- 
struction and  harassment  has  been  ap- 
plied to  other  minorities  as  well  as  Soviet 
Jews.  Not  only  as  obligees  of  international 
accords  guaranteeing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  humane  and  democratic  treatment 
of  oppressed  people,  but  as  the  para- 
mount proponents  of  the  tenets  of 
democracy,  the  people  of  this  country 
must  make  themselves  heard  in  de- 
nunciation of  these  recent  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  world  of  constant 
assaults  on  the  basic  and  fundamental 
elements  of  human  dignity  and  freedom, 
it  is  a  moral  obligation  of  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  call  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  principles  and  past  promises. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
respond  favorably  to  it. 

AN    END    TO    REPRESSION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
1975,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  final 
act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  at  Helsinki, 
Though  it  appears  ironic  now,  at  the  time 
the  Soviet  press  trumpeted  the  Helsinki 
Accords  as  a  great  triumph  of  Soviet  di- 
plomacy. Soviet  leaders  declared  that  the 
final  act  was  a  legally  binding  interna- 
tional agreement,  to  which  all  the  signa- 
tories must  strictly  adhere.  But  the  So- 
viets apparently  hoped  that  the  human 
rights    provisions — Basket    III — of    the 


Helsinki  agreement  would  fade  from  pub- 
lic view.  The  Soviet  press  did  not  choose 
to  mention  that  Basket  in  allowed  freer 
movement  of  peoples  and  ideas  between 
East  and  West,  and  specifically  protected 
the  rights  of  families  to  reunite. 

Certainly,  no  one  expected  that  the 
Soviets'  adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords would  change  the  Soviet  Union  into 
a  democracy  overnight.  But  we  did  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  the  Soviets  would 
at  least  adhere  in  a  minimal  way  to 
Basket  ni.  However,  this  has  not  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded to  demands  from  their  own  citi- 
zens that  they  live  up  to  the  Helsinki 
Accords  by  launching  a  well-orchestrated 
offensive  against  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

This  offensive  is  proceeding  on  many 
fronts.  To  deal  with  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate  or  reunite  with  their  families, 
the  Soviets  have  stepped  up  their  anti- 
Zionist  and  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 
Jewish  cultural  meetings  have  been 
broken  up,  and  religious  materials  sent 
from  abroad  have  been  confiscated- 

The  Soviet  bureaucracy  has  also  cre- 
ated new  "Catch-22's"  to  prevent  emi- 
gration. New  official  procedures  have 
been  enacted  to  make  the  process  of  get- 
ting official  documents  necessary  for  emi- 
gration more  difficult.  Year-long  delays 
and  "lost"  documents  are  common.  New 
regulations  have  also  been  created  to 
deny  the  requests  of  those  who  do  man- 
age to  apply.  Moreover,  those  who  apply 
to  leave  lose  their  jobs,  and  young  men 
are  immediately  drafted. 

The  most  sinister  aspect  of  this  cam- 
paign is  the  official  violence  against  those 
who  want  to  exercise  the  rights  which  are 
supposed  to  be  guaranteed  them  mider 
the  Helsinki  accords.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  imprisonment,  the  confinement 
to  so-called  mental  hospitals,  and  the 
torture  which  Soviet  Jews  and  otliers 
have  suffered.  This  brutal  and  vicious 
campaign  has  had  its  effect.  In  1973,  35,- 
000  people  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  last  year,  this  num- 
ber had  been  cut  to  12,000. 

Senate  Concurent  Resolution  7  con- 
veys the  American  people's  continuing 
commitment  to  human  rights  directly  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  It  will  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviets  to  halt  their  cam- 
paign against  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. It  will  support  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  human  rights  as  a 
key  aspect  of  foreign  policy. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  pledged  to 
adhere  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Declaration  of  1975.  Neverthe- 
less, Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities 
seeking  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  various 
other  countries  have  been  continuously 
harassed  by  Soviet  officials  in  violation 
of  the  declaration. 

The  examples  of  this  harassment  are 
many.  As  you  may  know,  I  recently 
joined  35  other  Senators  in  protesting 
the  treatment  by  Russian  authorities  of 
Amner  Zavurov,  a  young  Soviet  Jew 
attempting  to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
family.  Mr.  Zavurov  was  Issued  an 
emigration    visa,    but   because    of    the 
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delays  in  the  custom's  inspection 
personal   belongings,    his    vis 
Since  passports  are  taken  by 
thorities   at   the   time   an 
issued,  ^avurov  was  left  with 
valid  exit  visa  nor  his  passport 
in  a  "Catch-22,"  Zavurov  w 
with  not  having  a  passport 
out  a  lawyer,  and  sentenced  to 
prison. 

The  action  in  this  and  othjer 
cases  by  the  Soviet  Governn  ent 
grave  doubt  on  whether  a  tru 
cooperation  can  be  developec 
the  United  States  and  the  Soi  let 
on  the  crucial  issue  of  humar 

Today,  we  consider  a 
pressing  the  concern  of  the 
people  to  the  Soviet  Govei-nmefcit 
Soviet  Union's  harsh  and 
treatment  of  hopeful  emlgrees 
believe  that  the  American  pefjple 
continue   to  urge   the   Soviet 
comply  with  the  basic  principles 
Helsinki  Declaration.  For  this 
urge  the  Senate's  support  of 
tion. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time  ? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  time, 
dent,  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a^ 
man  of  the  Commission  on 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  wish 
enthusiastic   and   heartfelt 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
lution  Is  an  important  initia 
It  reflects  the  general  revuls 
Americans   feel   toward   the 
maltreatment  of  Jews  in  the 
ion  who  wish  only  to  leave  th 
for  new  homes  and  lives  with 
Hies  abroad.  This  resolution 
America's     concern    exactly 
should  be — to  the  commltmefcts 
the  Soviet  Union  made  in  the 
and  specific  provisions  of  the 
sinlci  accord. 

In  my  work  with  the 
Security  and  Cooperation  in 
have  been  struck  by  how  much 
sink!  accord  mean.'?  to  Jews 
struggling  for  their  freedom 
Viet  Union  and  Eastern  Europ. 
135-page  text  of  the  Helsinki 
published  in  the  Soviet  pres.< 
served  as  a  source  of  great 
ment  to  stand  up  for  human 
particularly  in  the  case  of  So|i' 
to    demand    fulfillment    o: 
pledge  to  facilitate  the  Lssii 
visas  for  family  reunification 

The  question  of  obstruction 
assment  which  is  cited  in 
current  Resolution  7  is  partici^larl 
tinent  to  provisions  in  the 
cord,  as  that  agreement  f 
vldes  that  an  application  to 
join  family  members  in  another 
"will  not  modify  the  rights 
tions  of  the  applicant" 
acts  of  harassment  run  direct 
to  that  language. 

In  fact,  harassment  sometiijies 
even  before  Jews  apply  for 
visas.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
exit  visa,  an  applicant  must 
an   invitation  from   a   relati^t 
preferably  in   Israel.   When 
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of  his     Vienna  last  November  as  part  of  a  Hel- 
expired.     sinki     Commission     study     mission,     I 

Soviet  au-     learned  from  recently  arrived  emigrants 
visa   Is     that  postal  officials  in  Odessa  frequently 

neither  a     tore  up  those  invitations  right  in  front 
Caught     of  the  people  who  came  to  claim  them, 
charged        It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  al- 
wlth-     though  the  human  rights  section  of  the 

3  years  in  Helsinki  accord — the  so-called  Basket 
III  section — talks  specifically  only  about 
facilitating  emigration  for  the  purpose 
of  family  reunification,  there  is  a  more 
general  and  unqualified  freedom  to 
emigrate  which  is  embodied  in  other 
international  agreements  and  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Helsinki  accord.  In  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  contained  in 
Basket  I  of  the  Helsinki  accord,  all  of 
the  35  signers  said  that  they  would  act 
in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights.  That  declaration  very  pre- 
cisely defines  the  right  "to  leave  one's 
country  and  to  return  to  it."  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  universal  declaration  was 
given  new  force  by  its  being  cited  in  the 
Helsinki  accord  and  that,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  a  person  desiring  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
so  in  order  to  join  family  members,  that 
person  .should  be  allowed  to  leave. 

In  signing  the  Helsinki  accord,  each  of 
the  35  signatory  governments,  in  effect, 
pledged  themselves  to  be  responsible  to 
every  other  signatory  rovemment  for  the 
manner  In  which  it  honors  Its  commit- 
ments to  human  rights  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  is  why  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  is  appropriate,  for  it  conveys  an 
American  interest  in  this  one  particu- 
larly tragic  area  of  human  rights  abuse — 
the  maltreatment  and  denial  of  the  right 
to  emigrate  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  resolu- 
tion is  a  sound  way  to  underscore  our 
own  dedication  to  the  Helsinki  commit- 
ments and  to  keep  alive  the  process  that 
was  begxm  at  Helsinki. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  well  as  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  their  statements  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Presiding  Officer  for  his 
support. 

Also,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  steadfast  support 
he  has  always  given  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  remarks  by  Valery  Chal- 
idze,  who  is  a  writer,  38  years  of  age.  He 
was  a  cofounder  with  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov  of  the  Moscow  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  in  1970.  He  is  now  editor  of 
the  Klironika  Press  in  New  York,  which 
publishes  dissident  literature  and  infor- 
mation in  Russian  and  English. 

On  Februarj-  23,  1977,  in  the  main  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  an  article 
appeared  by  Valerj-  Chalidze,  under  the 
caption,  "Dealing  with  Human  Rights  on 
a  Global  Scale."  Because  it  is  so  perti- 
starts     nent  to  the  resolution  now  pending,  I 

heir  exit     would  like  to  read  a  few  of  the  para- 
a  Soviet     graphs  contained  m  that  article  into  the 

!5rst  have     Record.  Mr.  Chalidze  wrote: 

abroad,  Americans  seem  unsure  about  how  to  react 

was    in      to  their  government's  recent  statements  in 
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defense  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
I  would  like  to  offer  several  comments  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Soviet  dissident  who 
was  Involuntarily  exiled  from  the  USSR  in 
1972. 

Of  course  there  are  practical  limits  on  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  these  American 
statements.  Nevertheless,  they  represent  a 
policy  of  honor  which  Soviet  dissidents  have 
long  hoped  for  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  In  the  West.  Public  state- 
ments disapproving  violations  of  freedom  in 
other  countries  and  affirming  American  de- 
votion to  the  country's  traditional  principles 
of  liberty  are  vitally  Important. 

Perhaps  on  occasion  Soviet  dissidents  will 
evpsct  more  from  America  than  the  United 
States  can  do.  Perhaps  sometimes  increased 
American  pressure  on  the  USSR  will  not 
have  the  desired  practical  results. 

In  any  case.  President  Carter's  principled 
position  encourages  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  win  try  to  secure  the  fulfillment  by  the 
participating  states  of  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  agreement  on  Eu- 
ropean Security.  The  follow-up  conference 
scheduled  for  Belgrade  In  June  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  do  Just  this,  If  It  is  held 
as  planned. 

It  Is  now  clear  to  me  that  the  USSR  Is  dis- 
regarding the  commitments  it  made  at  Hel- 
sinki, and  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing repressions — not  bothering  even  to 
make  temporary  concessions  to  world  public 
opinion  prior  to  the  Belgrade  conference.  Re- 
cent pressure  on  Andrei  Sakharov  and  the 
arrests  of  Alexander  Glnzburg,  Mlkola  Rud- 
enko  and  Yuri  Orlov  are  only  a  few  recent 
example  of  Soviet  scorn  for  Helsinki. 

Bvtt  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the 
United  States  should  not  confine  It*  Interest 
in  human  rights  exclusively  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  Important  to  avoid  the  Imprespslon 
that  America's  new  policy  of  speaking  out 
for  human  rights  Is  motivated  by  antl-Sovlet 
political  alms. 

So  It  Is  Important  to  remind  countries 
out?!de  the  Communist  bloc  that  they  too, 
have  human  rights  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that  particular 
theme  that  I  would  conclude  my  remarks. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
the  political  dialog  suggested  that  our 
concern  for  human  freedom  related  only 
to  those  people  who  lived  under  Com- 
munist regimes.  It  'was  a  tendency  in 
those  years  to  refer  to  the  Communist 
world  as  one  of  repression  while  refer- 
ring to  the  non-Communist  world  as  the 
free  world,  even  though  most  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  the  so-called  free  world  also 
engaged  in  the  systematic  suppression  of 
human  rights. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration, speaking  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cyrus  Vance,  and  through  the 
President  himself,  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  only  concerned  about  the 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  totali- 
tarian countries  outside  the  Communist 
bloc,  that  we  are  not  only  prepared  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  human  rights 
wherever  it  is  appropriate,  but  that,  in- 
deed, we  also  are  ready  to  cut  back  on 
American  aid  programs,  particularly 
military  aid  programs,  that  heretofore 
have  gone  to  non-Communist  govern- 
ments of  a  totalitarian  character,  where 
the  jails  are  filled  with  political  prison- 
ers. Only  last  week,  the  new  administra- 
tion gave  proof  of  that  intention  by  an- 
nouncing the  curtailment  of  American 
aid  programs  to  three  countries,  each  of 
them  non-Communist — Uruguay,  Argen- 
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tlna,  and  Ethiopia;— because  of  the  wide- 
spread violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights  in  those  nations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  launched 
upon  a  new  course,  one  of  speaking  up  for 
human  freedom.  We  should  never  have 
refrained,  in  years  past,  from  doing  so. 
It  is  a  course  that  conforms  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  country.  Therefore,  I 
am  confident  that  this  resolution,  which 
Is  an  expression  of  that  new  policy  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  should  sum  up 
the  views  of  all  of  us  to  congratulate 
Senator  Church.  I  feel  veiy  deeply,  as  do 
some  of  the  others  who  have  spoken — 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Case,  and  others — 
but  everything  needs  a  focal  point.  I  have 
often  had  that  great  privilege  in  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
this  time  it  was  the  turn  of  Senator 
Church.  Tlie  Senator  did  it  superbly  well 
and  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right 
terms.  Really,  not  a  word  was  changed  in 
the  resolution.  I  think  it  should  be  noted 
very  specifically  that  this  is  the  Initiative 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  it  has 
been  carried  off  brilliantly  well. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  He  is  always  more  than  generous 
to  his  colleagues,  and  I  appreciate  his 
words  more  than  I  can  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  yea.s 
and  nays  having  been  called  for,  I  sug- 
gest the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withdraw  my  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  all  remain- 
ing time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  time  is  yielded  back  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Haskell)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.) 
YEAS— 91 
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So  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble is  agreed  to;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, tlie  preamble  is  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7),  with  its  preamble,  as  amended, 
is  as  follows : 

Whereas  t!,e  obstruction  and  harassment 
cf  Soviet  Jews  and  other  minorities  trying 
to  obtain  emigration  visas  to  reunite  with 
their  families  profoundly  offends  the  con- 
science of  a  free  people:  and 

Whereas  these  Incidents  of  Soviet  Gk)V- 
ernment -sanctioned  ethnic  and  religious 
discrimination  violate  internationally 
agreed  upon  principles  of  human  rights: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  sus- 
tained interest  of  the  American  people  be 
conveyed  to  the  Soviet  Government  regard- 
ing adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration. 
Including  their  pledge  to  facilitate  freer 
movement  of  people,  expedite  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families,  and  uphold  the  general 
freedom  to  leave  one's  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  10  minutes  each,  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  the  introduction  of  bills, 
resolutions,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
statements,  with  no  resolutions  coming 
over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


EC-768.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-769.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing   and   Urban   Affairs. 

EC-770.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Third  Annual  Re- 
port on  the  HUD  Coinsurance  Program  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-771.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1976  report  on  the  Administration 
cf  Ocean  Dumping  Activities  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-772.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  third  annual  report  on  the  performance 
of  functions  and  duties  Imposed  on  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-773.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Status  of  the 
Utility  Tactical  Transport  Aircraft  System 
Program"  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-774.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  riport  entitled  "Action  Needed 
To  Make  the  Executive  Branch  Financial 
Disclosures  System  Effective"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-775.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Many 
Cardiac  Catheterization  Laboratories  Under- 
used in  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals: 
Better  Planning  and  Control  Needed"  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Go\'ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-776.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entltlf^d  "Need  To 
Prevent  Department  of  Defense  From  Pay- 
ing Some  Costs  for  Aircraft  Engines  That 
Contractors  Should  Pay"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1977  Annual 
Report  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Education  Statistics  and  of  the  Con- 
dition of  Education  in  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

EC-778.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search transmitting  a  discussion  papers  en- 
titled "Controlling  the  Cost  of  Health  Care" 
(v.lth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

EC-779.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  for  Purchase  from 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
tran.«!mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
for  Ptirchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely Handicapped  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 
EC-780.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Federal  Power  Commission 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
of  the  Freedom  of  Informatlc^n 
calendar  year  1976   (with  an 
reports  to  the  Committee  on 

EC-781.  A  letter  from  the 
Marine    Mammal    Commission 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tratlon  of  the  Freedom  of 
during  calendar  year  1976  (with 
panylng  report);   to  the  Comialttee 
Judiciary. 

EC-782.  A  letter  from  the 
tlve  Director  of  the  Pension 
Corporation  transmitting,  purkuant 
a  report  on  the  admlnlstratloi 
dom    of    Information    Act    duilng 
endar  year  1973  (with  an 
port);  to  the  Committee  on 

EC-783.  A  letter  from  the  Adtlng 
Office  of  Government  and  Put  He 
of  the  National  Science  Pounlatlon 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
ministration   of   the   Freedom 
tlon  Act  during  the  calendar 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-784.  A  letter  from  the 
rector  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  administration  of  the 
formation  Act  during  the  cal 
(with  an  accompanying  report) 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-785.  A  letter  from  the  ChAlrman 
Negotiation    Board    transmlttli  .e 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  admlnls'  ration 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  dijrlng 
endar  year  1976  (with  an 
port):   to  the  Committee  on 

EC-786.  A  letter  from  the 
Treasury  transmitting,  pursuajit 
report  on  the  administration  of 
of  Information  Act  during  the 
1976  (with  an  accompanying 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  following  bills  and 
tions    were    Introduced, 
time  and.  by  unanimoas 
second  time,  and  referred 
By  Mr.  ORIFFIN: 

S.  850.  A  bill  to  protect  the 
trafflckers  In  heroin  and  other 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  851.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
ment  and  enforceemnt  of  seci^lty 
countabllity    procedures 
tect  weapons  and  munitions  of 
ment  of  Defense  against  theft 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  N^lonal 
Ing  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
Insurance,  to  increase  the  maximum 
gage   amounts,   and   for  other 
the    Committee   on   Banking, 
Urban  Affairs. 


necesj  ary 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
8.  853.  A  bill  to  extend  the  befense  Pro- 
duction  Act   Of    1950,   as   ameided;    to   the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Houslni  ,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  854.  A  bin  to  authorize  the 
Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete 
Pacific   Sea  Harvesters,  Inc 
Durpo.se.s:   to  the  Committee  or 
Science  and  Transportation 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  855.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for   the   activities   of  the   National   Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STONE: 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to   allow  a  deduction   to 
Individuals    who    rent    their   principal    resi- 
dences for  a  portion   of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsttnaca)  : 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  and  certain  other  related  education 
assistance  programs  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Hawaiian  natives,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  manpower  programs  for  native  Ha- 
waltans;  to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  859.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  to  Native  Hawallans;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  860.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  to  Native 
Hawallans;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.   861.  A  bill   to  amend   title  XI  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.   862.    A   bUl   to   amend   title    5,   United 
States  Cede,  to  remove  the  restriction  that 
survivor  compensation  to  any  widow  or  wid- 
ower  will  be   terminated   If  such   widow  or 
widower   remarries;    to    the    Committee    on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  863.   A  bin   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the   Interior   to  engage   in   a   feasibility 
Investigation  of  a  potential  water  resource 
development:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
prescribe  regulations  with  respect  to  certain 
electronic  equipment  that  is  susceptible  to 
radio  frequency  energy  Interference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  865.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement  of 
section  3306  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  apportionments  In  the  civil  serv- 
ice In  the  District  of  Columbia  among  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (by  request) : 
S.  866.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reafRrm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  termln.il  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to  de- 
fine the  term  "navigable  waters"  as  It  ap- 
plies to  Corps   of   Engineers   authority;    to 


the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh) : 
S.J.  Res.  33.  A  Joint  resolution  requiring 
that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  pre- 
viously awarded  to  Dr.  Mary  Edwards  Walker 
m  1865  be  restored  to  her;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  from 
trafSckers  in  heroin  and  other  opiates 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NARCOTIC    SENTENCING    AND    SEIZTTKE    ACT 
or    1977 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  the  "Narcotic  Sentencing 
and  Seizure  Act  of  1977,"  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  designed  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional effort  against  the  pervasive  and 
growing  traffic  of  illegal  drugs. 
Key  provisions  of  my  bill  would: 
Set  mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
those  convicted  of  narcotics  trafficking 
with  no  possibility  of  parole. 

Provide  for  pretrial  detention  of  tho,se 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  of 
dru?  crimes. 

Require  automatic  forfeiture  of  all 
proceeds  of  Illegal  drug  traffic. 

Require  prior  reporting  by  anyone  in- 
tending to  take  more  than  $5,000  out  of 
the  country. 

Require  small  privately  owned  boats 
traveling  from  foreign  ports  to  report 
immediately  to  customs  upon  arrival  at 
U.S.  ports,  eliminating  the  current  24- 
hour  grace  period. 

Allow  the  Government  more  authority 
to  seize  and  sell  vehicles,  boats  and  air- 
craft used  in  drug  smuggling. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  five  titles  of 
this  legislative  package  are  similar  to 
S.  3411.  a  Ford  administration  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Ir.st  Congress.  That  bill 
was  much  needed  then,  and  is  needed 
even  more  today.  I  have  strengthened  it 
further  bv  adding  p  «ixth  title  aimed  at 
improving  drug  enforcement  efforts. 

E>rug  abuse  is  an  insidious  problem 
that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  national 
welfare.  Yet,  most  Americans  are  not 
fullv  aware  of  its  broad  impact  upon 
each  and  everv  one  of  us.  We  pay  dearly 
for  drug  abuse  in  both  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms. 

It  is  estimated  that  drug  abuse  costs 
up  to  $19  billion  a  year.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials  estimate  that  as  much  as 
one-half  of  all  "street  crimes" — rob- 
beries, muggings,  burglaries — are  com- 
mitted by  drug  addicts  who  are  support- 
inor  their  habits. 

Bevond  such  cold  statistics  Is  the  stark 
fact  that  more  than  5.000  deaths  each 
year  sre  attributable  to  drug  abuse.  The 
problem  exacts  its  toll  in  other  wavs 
which  tear  at  our  country's  fabric.  Each 
dav.  thousands  of  young  people  hooked 
on  drugs  go  through  the  motions  of  liv- 
ing. Thev  contribute  little  to  society. 
Thev  bring  miserv  to  their  families  and 
friends,  and  to  the  victims  of  their 
crime-s.  For  the  citizens  who  must  con- 
tribute their  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  ex- 
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pensive  law  enforcement  and  drug  treat- 
ment facilities,  they  bring  increased  eco- 
nomic burdens. 

We  are  sadly  mistaken,  however,  if  we 
think  that  drug  abuse  is  the  special  curse 
of  the  young,  or  of  those  living  in  the 
blighted  cores  of  our  great  cities.  The 
character  of  drug  abuse  is  changing. 

Today  it  can  be  found  in  small  towns 
as  well  as  in  big  cities.  It  can  be  foimd, 
too,  in  rural  and  suburban  areas.  Not 
only  the  young  and  poor  are  affected. 
From  suburban  housewives  to  factory 
workers,  all  manner  of  people  are  turn- 
ing to  a  variety  of  drugs — from  uppers  to 
downers — to  relieve  boredom  or  help  sort 
out  the  intracacies  of  modern  life. 

Despite  these  facts,  drug  abuse  is 
largely  an  urban  problem.  Unhappily,  the 
State  of  Michigan's  largest  city — 
Detroit — has  very  severe  drug  problems. 

It  was  recently  revealed  by  Dr.  Robert 
L.  DuPont,  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  that  Detroit  has 
the  highest  rate  of  heroin  use  of  any 
major  American  city.  And,  Dr.  DuPont 
fears,  the  problem  there  could  get  worse. 

In  1975,  Detroit's  heroin  prevalance 
rate  exceeded  1,000  users  per  100,000 
persons.  This  compares  with  fewer  than 
800  users  per  100,000  persons  in  cities 
like  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Detroit  area  has  30.000  heroin 
addicts — or  one  in  every  41  residents. 
Some  estimates  put  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts at  50,000,  with  habits  ranging  from 
$5  to  $1,500  a  week.  The  average  habit 
in  Detroit  costs  $45  a  day. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it's  obvious 
that  the  high  crime  rate  In  Detroit,  and 
the  accompanying  property  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $70  million  per  year,  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  drug  problem. 
It  is  also  true,  sadly,  that  the  incidence 
of  homicides  in  Detroit  is  related  directly 
to  drug  traflScking. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  drug  abuse 
diminishes  the  quality  and  vitaUty  of 
life  in  our  Nation.  And  drug  abuse  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  spread  like  a  cancer 
through  the  land.  It  is  Imperative  that 
our  Nation's  leaders  deal  more  effectively 
with  this  problem  and  attack  it  with  all 
our  resources.  Congress  can  do  much  in 
this  regard,  but  thus  far  has  done  less 
than  it  should. 

We  need  to  give  the  front  line  troops 
in  the  war  against  crime  more  powerful 
weapons  with  which  to  do  battle.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  and  courts  are  ham- 
pered by  weak  or  inadequate  laws  that 
frustrate  their  efforts  to  curb  drug  abuse. 
In  particular,  we  have  not  provided 
strong  tools  to  stop  the  most  insidious 
and  despicable  individuals  in  the  drug 
world — the  criminal  drug  traffickers. 

As  President  Ford  stated  last  year, 

These  merchants  of  death,  who  profit  from 
the  misery  and  suffering  of  others,  deserve 
the  full  measure  of  national  revulsion.  They 
should  be  the  principal  focus  of  our  law  en- 
forcement activities.  .  .  . 

Unfortunately,  Justice  Department 
statistics  show  that  one  out  of  every  four 
persons  convicted  of  heroin  trafficking 
receives  no  prison  sentence.  One  out  of 
every  three  who  was  sentenced  received  a 
sentence  of  less  than  3  years.  And  even 


those  who  receive  longer  sentences  rarely 
serve  out  their  full  terms ;  too  often,  they 
are  back  out  on  the  street  selling  drugs 
within  a  short  period. 

This  situation  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Laws  which  fail  to  penalize  drug  traflQck- 
ers  must  be  changed.  These  criminals 
must  know  with  certainty  that  if  they  are 
caught  and  convicted  they  will  go  to  jail 
and  stay  there  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time. 

For  these  reasons  the  first  title  of  the 
drug  abuse  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  sets  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences for  drug  traffickers.  The  first  time 
offender  would  receive  a  minimum  term 
of  3  years.  Those  previously  convicted 
would  receive  a  minimum  term  of  6  years. 
During  these  terms,  the  offender  would 
be  ineligible  for  parole.  Sales  by  adults 
to  youths  would  result  in  even  stiffer 
minimum  sentences:  6  years  for  the  ini- 
tial offense,  and  9  years  for  a  second 
offense. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  is  the  release  of  accused 
drug  traffickers  prior  to  trial.  Too  often, 
these  persons  are  back  on  the  street 
within  minutes  of  arrest  plying  their 
deathly  trade.  Therefore,  title  n  of  the 
bill  gives  Federal  judges  authority,  when 
setting  pretrial  release,  conditions,  to 
consider  the  danger  the  accused  poses 
to  the  safety  of  others,  and  the  likelihood 
that  he  will  revert  to  illegal  activities.  It 
also  encourages  a  judge  to  deny  pretrial 
release  of  the  accused  who  has  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  serious  drug  offenses. 

An  additional  deterrent  to  drug  traf- 
fickers is  found  in  title  III  of  my  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  all 
proceeds,  moneys,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  securities  used  to  deal  in  ille- 
gal drugs. 

Mr.  President,  while  drug  traffickers  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  drug  abuse 
problem,  smugglers  are  the  very  heart  of 
this  tragic  beast.  Eliminating  the  illegal 
importation  of  drugs,  such  as  heroin  and 
cocaine,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  the  presence  of  such  drugs  in 
the  country. 

Title  IV  of  my  legislation  would  amend 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions 
Reporting  Act  to  provide  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  occurs  when  a  person  who 
intends  to  take  more  than  $5,000  out  of 
the  country  fails  to  report  it  prior  to 
leaving.  A  recent  Federal  court  decision 
dismissed  a  criminal  proceeding  against 
a  drug  smuggler  discovered  leaving  the 
country  wilh  $250,000  of  unreported  cur- 
rency. The  district  court  reasoned  that 
no  violation  occurs  under  present  law 
until  a  person  has  actually  left  the  coun- 
try without  filing  the  required  report. 
The  bill  would  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary in  the  law  to  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  to  monitor  the 
fiow  of  currency  out  of  the  country — an 
invaluable  aid  in  reducing  drug  importa- 
tion. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  tightens  piovisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  requirement 
that  small  privately  owned  boats  report 
to  Customs  upon  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  At  present,  the  masters  of  these 
vessels  have  24  hours  to  report  their  ar- 
rival to  Customs.  Obviously,  this  allows 


plenty  of  time  to  tmload  contraband 
drugs.  It  is  true  that  the  24-hour  rule 
does  not  now  apply  to  vessels  arriving 
from  Canada  or  Mexico,  but  the  way  has 
been  open  for  smugglers  operating  in  and 
out  of  Florida  with  smaller  boats  that 
make  nms  to  nearby  foreign  islands  in 
the  Caribbean.  This  bill  would  require 
the  master  of  a  vessel  to  report  immedi- 
ately and  at  a  designated  spot  without 
exception.  Such  a  change  in  existing  law 
would  greatly  increase  Custom's  ability 
to  crack  down  on  small  vessel  smuggling 
operations. 

The  sixth  and  last  title  of  my  legis- 
lative package  changes  provisions  of  the 
law  which  allow  the  seizure  and  sale  of 
vehicles,  boats  and  aircraft  used  to 
smuggle  drugs.  At  present,  these  may  be 
disposed  of  by  administrative  "summary" 
action  only  if  the  value  of  the  property 
is  less  than  $2,500;  otherwise  condemna- 
tion proceedings  by  a  Federal  judge  are 
necessary.  Title  VI  would  raise  to  $10,000 
the  ceiling  for  administrative  disposition. 
This  would  not  only  make  law  enforce- 
ment against  drug  traffickers  more  swift 
and  more  effective,  but  it  will  also  help 
to  relieve  court  congestion. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  Importance 
of  these  legislative  proposals.  But  if  the 
war  against  drug  traffickers  is  to  be  won, 
more  is  needed  beyond  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

President  Carter  must  make  drug 
abuse  a  top  priority  item  on  the  agenda 
of  his  administration.  Even  if  Congress 
closes  the  loopholes  in  the  existing  law, 
it  will  take  a  redoubled  and  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Customs,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved;  they  will  require  full  ex- 
ecutive support  and  adequate  funding 
from  Congress. 

Finally,  all  the  answers  to  solving  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  cannot  come  from 
the  Government.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
use  of  drugs  today  reflects  a  breakdown 
in  our  commimity  and  family  institu- 
tions, and  a  general  malaise  or  discon- 
tent with  life,  particularly  among  young 
people.  Accordingly,  every  citizen  helps 
to  deal  with  this  problem  when  he  re- 
solves and  works  to  improve  institutions, 
by  providing  meaningful  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  want  to  work, 
by  improving  education  and  vocational 
training  opportunities,  parks  and  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  all  those  things 
that  enable  each  individual  to  realize  his 
full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  entitled  the 
"Narcotics  Sentencing  and  Seizure  Act 
of  1977"  as  well  as  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  850 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Sentencing 
and  Seizure  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE   I— MANDATORY   MINIMUM 
SENTENCES 
Sec.  101.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
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trol   Act   of   1970    (21   U.S.C. 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)   Section  401  (21  UJ3.C.  84  1 
by: 

( 1 )   adding  the  following 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  (1 
"(C)(1)   Except  as  provided 
the  Judge,  In  setting  the  sentence 
graph  (A)  for  an  offense 
may  not  sentence  the  person  to 
suspend  Imposition  or  executlc  n 
tence,  or  sentence  the  person 
chapter  402  of  title   18,  but 
the  person  to  a  term  of 
less  than  3  years  and  shall 
of  parole  Ineligibility  pursuant 
(a)(1)    of  title  18,  United 
not  less  than  3  years.  If  the 
mltted   such    violation    after 
convicted  of  a  felony  under 
cr  foreign  law  relating  to  an 
datory  minimum  term  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  not  lesf 
and  the  mandatory  minimum 
ineligibility  pursuant  to  sectlo^ 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
less  than  6  years.  A  term  of 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run 
to  any  other  term  of 
on  the  defendant,  and  a  term 
eligibility   under   this   paragraph 
consecutively  to  any  other  term 
eligibility  imposed  on  the 
ant  to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  tl 

"(11)   Notwithstanding    the 
clau.se   (1),  the  court  may 
fendant    to    a    shorter    term 
eligibility    or    Imprisonment 
under  clause  (1).  to  a  term  of 
with   no  term  of  parole 
probation,  or  may  suspend 
ecution  of  the  sentence,  if  this 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense : 
"(a)   the  defendant  was  less 
years  old; 

"(b)   the  defendant's  mental 
significantly  impaired,  although 
paired  as  to  constitute  a  defens^ 
tlon; 

"(c)  the  defendant  was  under 
substantial  duress,  although  no 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to 
or 

"(d)  the  defendant  was  an  ac 
conduct  constituting  the  offenie 
clpally  the  conduct  of  another 
the  defendants  participation 
minor.":   and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereo 
Ing  new  subsection: 

"(d)    As  used  in  subsection 
"(1)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture 
containing  a  detectable  amount 
cotic   drug   that   is   a   controlle  1 
in  schedule  I  or  II,  other  thaT 
drug  consisting  of   (A)    coca 
compound,  manufacture,  salt 
preparation  of  coca   leaves;    or 
stance  chemically  Identical 

"(2)   'felony'  means  an  offen4*' 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
year  is  authorized". 

(b)  Section  405  (21  US.C.  845 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

"(c)(1)    Except  as  provided 
graph    (2),   the   judge,   in   scttl^i? 
tence  under  section  401(b)  (i)  ( 
son  at  least  eigliteen  years  of 
olated  section  401(a)(1)   by  dis' 
opiate  to  a  person  under 
of  age.  shall  not  sentence  the  . 
batlon  or  suspend  Imposition 
of  the  sentence,  or  sentence  the 
suant  to  chapter  402  of  title 
sentence  the  person  to: 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
years  and  shall  designate  a  tertn 
ineligibility  pursuant  to  section 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
than  6  years;   or 
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"(B)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  9  years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of 
parole  ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208 
(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  of 
not  less  than  9  years.  If  the  person  commit- 
ted such  violation  after  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  under  Federal,  State,  or 
foreign  law  relating  to  an  opiate. 
A  term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  run  consecutively  to  any  other 
term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
under  this  subsection  shall  run  consecu- 
tively to  any  other  term  of  parole  Ineligi- 
bility imposed  on  the  defendant  pursuant  to 
section  4208(a)  (I)  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  Ineli- 
gibility or  imprisonment  than  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment with  no  term  of  parole  ineligibility, 
or  to  probation,  or  may  suspend  Imposition 
or  execution  of  the  sentence.  If  the  court 
finds  that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  pros- 
ecution; or 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  princi- 
pally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and 
the  defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor. 
"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection: 
"(A)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of 
any  narcotic  drug  that  is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of  (I)  coca  leaves;  (ii) 
a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or  (III)  a  sub- 
stance chemically   identical   thereto;    and 

"(B)  "felony"  means  an  offense  for  which  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  is  authorized.". 

(c)  Section  406  (21  U.S.C.  846)  is  amend- 
ed by  designating  the  existing  language  as 
subsection  (a)  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (b) : 

"'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  an  attempt  or  conspir- 
acy to  commit  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 401  involving  an  opiate,  may  not  sen- 
tence the  person  to  probation  or  su.spend  Im- 
position or  execution  of  the  sentence  or  sen- 
tence the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402 
of  title  18,  but  shall  sentence  the  person 
to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
3  years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  pa- 
role ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208 
(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  of 
not  less  than  3  years.  If  the  peiscn  committed 
such  violation  after  he  had  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  under  Federal,  State,  or  foreign 
law  relating  to  an  opiate,  the  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  imder  this 
subsection  shall  be  not  less  than  6  years  and 
the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  In- 
eligibility pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  not  less 
than  6  years.  A  term  of  Imprisonment  under 
this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively  to  any 
other  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  on  the 
defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively 
to  any  other  term  of  parole  ineligibility  Im- 
posed on  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section 
4208(a)(1)  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  In- 
eligibility or  imprisonment  than  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment with  no  term  of  parole  ineligibility,  or 
to  probation,  or  may  suspend  imposition  or 


execution  of  the  sentence.  If  the  court  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense ; 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(B)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  Impaired  although  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice, 
the  conduct  constituting  the  offense  was 
principally  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendant's  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 
"(A)  "opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of 
any  narcotic  drug  that  Is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a 
narcotic  drug  consisting  of  (i)  coca  leaves; 
(11)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriva- 
tive, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or  (ill) 
a  substance  chemically  Identical  thereto; 
and 

"(B)  'felony'  means  an  offense  for  which  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Is  authorized.". 

Sec.  102.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  te 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) : 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence 
under  paragraph  (A)  for  an  offense  Involv- 
ing an  opiate,  may  not  sentence  the  person 
to  probation,  or  suspend  imposition  or  ex- 
ecution of  the  sentence,  or  sentence  the  per- 
son pursuant  to  chapter  402  of  title  18,  but 
shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  3  years  and 
shall  designate  a  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  of  not  less  tlian  3  years. 
A  term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  run  consecutively  to  any 
other  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  on  the 
defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  run  con- 
secutively to  any  other  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility imposed  on  the  defendant  pur- 
suant to  section  4208(a)  (1)  of  title  18. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  (A),  the  court  may  sentence 
the  defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole 
Ineligibility  than  required  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A),  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  no 
term  of  parole  ineligibility,  or  to  probation, 
or  may  suspend  Imposition  or  execution  of 
the  sentence,  if  the  court  finds  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  offense: 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(ti)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; 

"(III)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  pro- 
secution; or 

"(Iv)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice, 
the  conduct  constituting  the  offense  was 
principally  the  conduct  of  another  person, 
and  the  defendant's  participation  was  rela- 
tively minor. 
"(C)  As  used  in  this  paragraph: 
"(i)  'opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  substance 
containing  a  detectable  amount  of  any  nar- 
cotic drug  that  is  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of  (a)  coca  leaves;  (b)  a  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration of  coca  leaves;  or  (c)  a  substance 
chemically  Identical  thereto,  and 

"(11)   'felony'  means  an  offense  for  which 
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a  term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 

year  Is  authorized.". 

(b)  Section  1012  (21  U.S.C.  962)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence  for 
an  offense  under  section  1010(b)  involving 
an  opiate,  if  the  person  committed  such  vio- 
lation after  he  had  been  convicted  cf  a 
felony  under  federal,  state,  or  foreign  law 
relating  to  an  opiate,  shall  not  sentence  the 
person  to  probation  or  svispend  imposition 
or  execution  of  the  sentence,  or  sentence 
the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402  of  title 
18,  but  shall  sentence  the  person  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  not  less  than  6  years  and 
shall  designate  a  term  of  parole  ineligibility 
pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  of  not  less  than  6  years. 
A  term  of  Imprisonment  under  this  para- 
graph shall  run  consecutively  to  any  other 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  a  term  of  parole  l;ieligibillty 
under  this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively 
to  any  other  term  of  p  role  Ineligibility  im- 
posed on  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section 
4208(a)  (1)  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
p£iragraph  (1),  the  court  may  sei.teuce  tlie 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility or  Imprisonment  than  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment with  no  term  of  parole  ineligibility,  or 
to  probation,  or  may  suspend  Imposition  or 
execution  of  the  sente-ce,  if  the  court  finds 
thai,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

""(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(B)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecu- 
tion; 

"(C)  the  defe::dant  W3s  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  o?ense  was  prin- 
cipally the  conduct  of  another  person,  a.:d 
the  defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  "opiate"  means  a  mixture  or  substance 
containing  a  detectable  amount  of  any  r.ar- 
cotlc  drug  that  Is  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a  narcotic  drug 
consisting  of  (1)  coca  leaves;  (li)  a  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or  prep- 
aration of  coca  leaves;  or  (HI)  a  substance 
ciiemically  identical  thereto:  and 

"(B)  "felony"  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Is  authorized.". 

(c)  Section  1013  (21  U.S.C.  963)  is  amended 
by  designating  the  existing  language  as  sub- 
section (a)  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  Judge,  in  setting  the  sentence  under 
subsection  (a)  for  an  attempt  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  an  offense  described  in  section 
1010(a)  involving  an  opiate,  may  not  sen- 
tence the  person  to  probation,  or  suspend 
imposition  or  execution  of  the  sentence,  or 
sentence  the  person  pursuant  to  chapter  402 
of  title  18,  but  shall  sentence  the  person  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  3 
years  and  shall  designate  a  term  of  parole 
ineligibility  pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  If  the  person  committed  such 
violation  after  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  under  federal,  state,  or  foreign  law 
relating  to  an  opiate',  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  not  less  than  6  years  and 
the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  in- 
eUglblUty  pursuant  to  section  4208(a)(1) 
of  title  18,  Unlt«d  States  Code,  shaU  be  not 
less  than  6  years.  A  term  of  Imprisonment 
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under  this  paragraph  shall  run  consecutively 
to  any  other  term  of  Imprisonment  impcsed 
on  the  defendant,  and  a  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility under  this  paragraph  shall  run 
consecutively  to  any  other  term  of  parole 
ineligibility  imposed  on  the  defendant  pur- 
suant to  section  4208(a)(1)  of  title  18. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  court  may  sentence  the 
defendant  to  a  shorter  term  of  parole  ineligi- 
bility or  imprisonment  than  required  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
with  no  term  of  parole  Ineligibility,  or  to  pro- 
bation, or  may  suspend  Imposition  or  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  if  the  court  finds 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old; 

"(B)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  not  so  Im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  prose- 
cution; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
or 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  princi- 
pally the  conduct  of  another  person,  and  the 
defendant's  participation  was  relatively 
minor. 

"(3)   As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  "opiate'  means  a  mixture  or  sub- 
stance containing  a  detectable  amount  of 
any  narcotic  drug  that  Is  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  I  or  II,  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of  (I)  coca  leaves;  (li) 
a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  derivative, 
or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or  (111)  a  sub- 
stance chemically  Identical  thereto;   and 

"(B)  "felony"  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  is  authorized.". 

Sec.  103.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  Rule  after  Rule  32: 

"Rule  32.1 — Sentence  to  a  Mandatory 
Sentence  of  Imprisonment 

"'If  a  defendant  is  convicted  of  an  offense 
for  which  he  may  be  sentenced  to  a  manda- 
tory term  of  imprisonment  or  a  mandatory 
term  of  parole  ineligibility  under  section 
401(b)(1)(C),  405(c).  406'(b),  1010(b)(3), 
1012(d),  or  1013(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(C),  845(c), 
846(b),  960(b)(3),  962(d),  or  963(b)),  the 
court,  prior  to  imposition  of  sentence  shall 
hold  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  term 
of  imprisonment  and  parole  ineligibility  is 
mandatory.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  before 
the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury,  and  the 
defendant  and  the  government  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  assistance  of  counsel,  compulsory 
process,  and  cross-examination  of  such  wit- 
nesses as  appear  at  the  hearing.  If  it  appears 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  information,  in- 
cluding information  submitted  during  the 
trial,  during  the  sentencing  hearing,  and  in 
so  much  of  the  presentence  report  as  the 
court  relies  on,  that  the  defendant  is  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory  term  of  imprisonment 
and  parole  ineligibility,  the  court  shall  sen- 
tence the  defendant  In  acordance  with  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended.  The  court  shall  place 
in  the  record  its  findings,  including  an  iden- 
tification of  the  Information  relied  upon  In 
making  Its  findings."'. 

TITLE  II— CONDITIONS  OP  RELEASE 

Sec.  201.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections : 

""RELEASE  CONOmONS 

"Sec.  412.  In  setting  conditions  of  release 
under   section    3146(a)    of   title    18,    United 


States  Code,  for  any  person  charged  with  an 
offense  under  section  401(a)  of  this  title  or 
section  1010(a)  of  title  III  with  respect  to 
an  opiate,  or  charged  under  section  403  of 
this  title  with  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  an  offense  under  section  401(a)  of 
this  title  relating  to  an  opiate,  or  charged 
under  section  1013  of  title  III  with  attempt- 
ing or  conspiring  to  commit  an  offense  un- 
der section  1010(a)  of  title  III  relating  to 
an  opiate,  the  Judicial  officer  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  determining  which  conditions  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son for  trial,  consider  which  conditions  will 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, the  personal  safety  of  persons  in 
the  community  including  witnesses  to  the 
offense,  and  the  avoidance  of  future  similar 
offenses  by  the  person  charged. 

"DENIAL  OF  RELEASE  PRIOR  TO  TRIAL 

""Sec.  413.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3146  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  a  Judicial  oflBcer  may  deny  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  section 
401(a)  of  this  title  or  section  1010(a)  of  ti- 
tle III  with  respect  to  an  opiate,  or  charged 
under  section  406  of  this  title  with  attempt- 
ing or  conspiring  to  commit  an  offense  under 
section  40Ha)  relating  to  an  opiate,  or 
charged  under  section  1013  of  title  ni  with 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  section  1010(a)  of  title  III  relat- 
ing to  an  opiate,  who^ 

"(1)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  any  provision  of  Federal,  State, 
or  foreign  law,  relating  to  an  opiate,  which 
is  punishable  by  more  than  one  year's 
imprisonment; 

"(2)  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  was  on 
parole,  probation,  or  other  conditional  re- 
lease in  connection  with  a  conviction  for  or 
a  pending  charge  of  an  offense  under  Federal 
or  State  law  that  is  punishable  by  more  than 
one  years  imprisonment; 

•"(3)   is  a  nonresident  alien; 

"(4)  was  arrested  while  in  possession  of  a 
passport  or  other  documentation  necessary 
for  International  travel  incorrectly  identify- 
ing him  or  belonging  to  some  other  person:  or 

"(5)  has  been  convicted  of  having  been  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  an  escapee,  or  for  will- 
fully failing  to  appear  before  any  court  or 
Judicial  officer  under  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(b)  No  person  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  denied  release  unless 
the  Judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section; 

"(2)   finds — 

"(A)  that  there  is  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  person  is  a  person  described 
in  paragraph  d),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  that  there  are  no  conditions  of  re- 
lease which  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance ol  the  person  charged,  the  safety  of 
the  community,  the  personal  safety  of  per- 
sons in  the  community  Including  wltne.sses 
to  the  offense,  or  the  avoidance  of  future 
similar  offenses  by  the  person  charged;   and 

"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  Information  pre- 
sented by  prober  or  otherwise  to  the  Judi- 
cial officer  there  is  a  substantial  probability 
til  at  the  person  committed  tiie  offense  for 
wlilch  he  is  present  before  the  officer,  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  denying  release  ac- 
companied by  written  findings  of  fact  and 
the  reasons  for  Its  entry. 

"'(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  hearings  held  pursuaxit  to  this  section: 

"■(1)  Whenever  the  person  is  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer,  the  hearirg  may  be  initiated  on 
oral  motion  of  the  United  States  Attorney. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  t»een  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  it  subsequently  ap- 
pears that  such  person  may  be  subject  to  an 
orier  denying  release  under  this  section,  the 
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United  States  Attorney  may 
Ing  by  ex  parte  written  motlo^ 
motion  the  Judicial  officer  maj 
rant  lor  the  arrest  of  the  perso  i 

"(3)   The  hearing  shall   be 
ately  upon  the  person's  being 
the  Judlclad  officer  for  such 
the    person    or    the    United 
moves    for    a    continuance.    A 
granted  on  motion  of  the 
exceed  five  calendar  days, 
extenuating  circumstances.  A 
motion  of  the  United  States 
be  granted  upon  good  cause 
exceed  three  calendar  days.  Th^ 
be  held  pending  the  hearing. 

"(4)   The  person  shall  be  en 
resentatlon  by  counsel  and  shall 
to  present  Information  by 
wise,  to  testify,  and  to  present 
his  own  behalf. 

"(6)   Information  stated  In, 
connection  with,  any  order 
to  this  section  need  not  conforr  i 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility 
a  court  of  law. 

"(6)   Testimony  of  the  person 
the  hearing  shall  not  be 
issue  of  guilt  In  any  other  Ju 
ing.  but  such  testimony  shall  be 
proceedings  under  section  3150 
title  18,  United  States  Code  in 
ceedings,  and  for  the  purposes 
ment  In  anv  subsequent  pn 
"(7)   Appeals  from  orders 
mav  be  taken  pursuant  to 
title    18.    United    States    Code. 
States  mav  atjpea!  from  orders 
lease  under  this  section. 

"(d)   The  case  of  a  person 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
expedited  calendar  and 
sound    administration    of 
shall  be  given  priority. 
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"DErlNmONS 

"Sec.  414.  As  used  In  sections 
of  this  title,  the  term: 

"(a)   'Judicial  officer'  means 
court  authorized  pursuant  to 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to 
or  otherwise  to  release  a  persor 
or  sentencing  or  pending  appea  I 
of  the  United  States  and  any 
Superior  Court  of  the  District 
and 

"(b)   'opiate'  has  the  meaning 
section  401(d)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  202.  The  table  of  contents 
ginning  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
following  new  Items  after  the 
to  section  411: 

"Sec.  412.  Release  conditions. 
"Sec.  413.  Denial  of  Release  prior 
"Sec.  414.  Definitions.". 
TITLE    in — FORFEITURE    OP 
OP  ILLEGAL  DRUG 


off  en  ie 


per  ion 


Sec.  301.  Section  511  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Cotitrol 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)   is  amended 

(a)  adding  at  the  end  of  su^: 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)   All  proceeds  of  an 
In  this  title  or  title  III  and  all 
tlable   Instruments,   and  securl 
Intended  to  be  used  by  any 
or  indirectly.  In  connection  wltl , 
of  this  title  or  title  ni.":  and 

(b)  adding    after    the    words 
property"  in  subsection   (e)    the 
scribed  in  subsections   (a)(1) 
(5)":  and 

(c)  adding  a  new  subsection 
end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(h)  Whenever  property 
section    (a)  (6)    Is  forfeited  for 
this  title  or  title  HI,  the  AttorAey 
making  due  provision  for  the  rghts 
Innocent  person; 
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Initiate  a  hear-  "(1)   may  dispose  of  property  other  than 

.  Upon  such      moneys,  negotiable  Instruments  and  securl- 
issue  a  war-      ties  In  the  manner  set  forth  In  subsection 
(e); 

"(2)  may  dispose  of  negotiable  Instru- 
ments and  securities  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  (2);  and 

"(3)  shall  forward  currency  obtained  from 
sales  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  and  moneys 
forfeited  under  subsection  (a)  (6)  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  deposit  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.". 

TITLE  IV— ILLEGAL  EXPORT  OF  CASH 
Sec.  401.  Section  231(a)    of  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  whoever,  whether  as  princi- 
pal, agent,  or  bailee,  or  by  an  agent  or 
bailee: 

(1)  Intends  to  transport,  or  have  trans- 
ported, monetary  Instruments  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States  to  or  through 
any  place  outside  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $5,000  on  any  one  occasion 
shall  file  a  report  or  reports  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  prior  to  departing  from 
the  United  States: 

(2)  knowingly  transports,  or  causes  to 
be  transported,  monetary  Instruments  from 
any  place  within  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  exceeding  $5,000  on  any  one  occa- 
sion shall  file  a  report  or  reports  prior  to 
or  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  accordance  with 
subsection    (b):    or 

(3)  receives  monetary  Instruments  at  the 
termination  of  their  transportation  by  com- 
mon carrier  to  the  United  States  from  or 
through  any  place  outside  the  United  States 
In  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000  on  any  one 
occasion  shall  file  a  report  or  reports  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b) ." 

Sec.  402.  Section  235  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign     Transactions     Reporting     Act     (31 

412  and  413  U.S.C.  1105)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection   (b)    as  follows: 

"(b)  When  because  of  exigent  circum- 
stances a  warrant  cannot  be  obtained,  any 
officer  of  Customs  may  search  without  a 
warrant  any  of  the  Individuals  or  objects 
Included  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
If  he  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
monetary  instruments  are  in  the  process 
of  transportation  and  with  respect  to  which 

set  forth  In  a  report  required  under  section  231  of  this 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  1101)  has  not  been  filed  or 
contains  material  omissions  or  misstate- 
ments.". 

TITLE  V— PROMPT  REPORTING  OP 
VESSELS 
Sec.   501.   Section  433.  Tariff  Act  of   1930. 
as   amended    (19   U.S.C.    1433),   Is    amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  master  of  any  vessel  from  a  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  of  a  foreign  vessel  from  a 
domestic  port,  or  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
Comprehensive      States  carrying  bonded  merchandise,  or  for- 
Act  of      elgn   merchandise  for  which   entry  has  not 
by:  been   made,   arriving  at   any  port   or   place 

section   (a)      within    the    United    States,    shall    Immedi- 
ately report  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the 
described      nearest    customhoi;se    or    such    other    place 
mbneys,  nego-      as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
les   tised   or      scribe  In  regulations.  The  Secretary  may  by 
directly     regulation  extend  the   time,   not  to  exceed 
a  violation      twenty-four   hours   after  the   arrival   of  the 
vessel   at   the  nearest  customhouse  or  such 
"Whenever      other  place  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
words  "de-      may  prescribe  In  regulations.  The  Secretary 
"hrough    (a)      may  by  regulation  extend  the  time,  not  to 
exceed   twenty-four  hours   after   the   arrival 
(h)    at  the     of  thp  vessel,  in  which  to  report  arrival." 

Sec.  502.  Section  459,  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

In  sub-      as     amended    (19  U.S.C.   1459),   Is  amended 

violation  of      by  substituting  a  comma  for  the  word  "or" 

General,      wherever  it  appears  between  the  words  "en- 

of  any      try  '  and  "customhouse",  and  Inserting  after 

the  word  "customhouse"  the  phrase  "or  oth- 
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er  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  in  regulations." 

TITLE  VI— MONETARY  LIMIT  FOR  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE FORFEITURES 
Sec.  601.  Sections  607,  610,  and  612  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
1607,  1610,  and  1612),  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing "$2,500"  whenever  It  appears  In  the 
Section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000." 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Narcotic  Sen- 
tencing and  Seizure  Act  of  1976. 

TITLE  I MANDATORY  MINIMUM  SENTENCES 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  provides  man6a- 
tory  minimum  prison  sentences  for  most 
persons  convicted  of  an  offense  Involving 
manufacturing.  Importing,  or  trafficking  In 
opiates.  The  defendant  could  not  be  paroled 
until  he  had  served  the  minimum  sentence. 
The  Judge  could  not  sentence  the  defendant 
to  probation,  suspend  his  sentence,  or  sen- 
tence him  under  the  Youth  Correction  Act. 
If,  however,  the  Judge  found  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  the  defendant  was  under 
18  years  of  age.  that  his  mental  capacity  was 
substantially  Impaired,  that  he  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  or  that  he 
was  a  minor  participant  In  the  offense,  the 
Judge  could  sentence  the  defendant  to  a 
lower  term  of  Imprisonment  with  a  lower 
term  of  parole  Ineligibility,  to  probation,  or 
to  a  suspended  sentence;  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  Imprisonment  under  these 
provisions  would  be  consecutive  to  any  other 
term  of  imprisonment  and  a  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  would 
be  consecutive  to  any  other  term  of  parole 
Ineligibility. 

The  provisions  would  apply  only  to  of- 
fenses Involving  an  opiate,  which  Is  defined 
as  "a  mixture  or  substance  containing  a 
detectable  amount  of  any  narcotic  drug  that 
Is  a  controlled  substance  under  schedule  I 
or  II,  other  than  a  narcotic  drug  consisting 
of  (A)  coca  leaves;  (B)  a  compound,  manu- 
facture, salt,  derivative,  or  preparation  of 
cor;a  leaves;  or  (C)  a  substance  chemically 
identical  thereto."  The  provisions  are  pri- 
marily aimed  at  heroin  and  morphine  traf- 
fickers. Importers,  and  manufacturers. 

Section  101  of  the  draft  bill  contains  the 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  provisions 
for  manufacturers  and  traffickers  of  opiates. 

Section  101(a)  would  amend  section  401 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1S70  (21  U.S.C.  841), 
pertaining  to  Illegal  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  dispensing  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, to  proride  a  mandatory  minimum 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  in- 
eligibility of  three  years  for  a  first  offense 
relating  to  an  opiate.  If  the  offense  followed 
a  previous  conviction  for  a  federal,  state,  or 
foreign  offense  relating  to  an  opiate  which 
was  punishable  by  over  one  year  in  prison, 
the  minimum  mandatory  term  of  Imprison- 
ment and  the  minimum  mandatory  term  of 
parole  Ineligibility  would  each  be  six  years. 

Sectloii  101(b)  would  amend  section  405 
of  the  Act  (21  use.  845)  pertaining  to  dis- 
tribution of  controlled  substances  by  a  per- 
son at  least  18  years  of  age  to  a  person 
under  21,  to  provide  a  six-year  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  and  a  six- 
year  mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  In- 
eligibility for  a  first  offense  of  selling  an 
opiate  to  a  persan  under  21  years  of  age.  If 
the  offense  is  committed  after  a  previous 
conviction  for  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  fel- 
ony involving  an  opiat«,  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum term  of  Imprisonment  and  mandatory 
term  of  parole  Ineligibility  would  be  nine 
years. 

Section  101(c)  would  amend  section  406 
of   the  Act    (21   use.   846),  relating  to  at- 
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tempts  and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  drug 
laws,  to  provide  that.  If  the  offense  was  an 
offense  under  section  401  involving  an  opiate, 
the  mandatory  minimum  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  mandatory  minimum  term  of  pa- 
role InellglbUity  would  be  three  years  for  a 
first  offense.  If  the  offense  followed  a  previ- 
ous conviction  for  a  federal,  state,  or  for- 
eign felony  involving  an  opiate,  the  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  and 
mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  ineligi- 
bility would  be  six  years. 

Section  102  contains  the  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  provisions  for  persons  who 
Illegally  Import  or  export,  or  who  manufac- 
ture or  distribute  for  Ulegal  Importation, 
opiates. 

Section  102(a)  would  amend  section  1010 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960),  pertaining  to  Il- 
legal Importation  and  exportation  and  to 
manufacture  and  distribution  for  Illegal  Im- 
portation, of  a  controlled  substance,  to  pro- 
vide a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  three  years  and  a  mandatory 
minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility  of  three 
years,  for  a  first  offense  relating  to  an  opiate. 

Section  102(b)  would  amend  section  1012 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  962)  to  provide  that, 
If  an  offense  Involving  an  opiate  Is  com- 
mitted after  a  previous  conviction  for  a 
federal,  state,  or  foreign  felony  relating  to 
an  opiate,  the  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  mandatory  minimum  term 
of  parole  Ineligibility  Is  six  years. 

Section  102(c)  would  amend  section  1013 
of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  963),  pertaining  to 
attempts  and  conspiracies  to  violate  the 
laws  concerning  Importation  and  exportation 
of  controlled  substances,  to  provide  a  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  Imprisonment  and 
a  mandatory  minimum  term  of  parole  ineli- 
gibility of  three  years  for  a  first  offer^se  of 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  violate  section 
1010(a)  If  the  offense  Involves  an  opiate.  If 
the  offense  Is  committed  after  a  previous 
conviction  of  a  federal,  state,  or  foreign  fel- 
ony Involving  an  opiate,  the  mandatory  min- 
imum term  of  Imprisonment  and  the  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  parole  Ineligibility 
would  be  six  years. 

Section  103  would  add  a  new  Rule  32.1 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crlmlnaf  Procedure 
to  provide  for  a  sentencing  hearing  to  those 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  require  a  minimum  term  of  Im- 
prisonment and  parole  Ineligibility.  The  hear- 
ing would  be  held  without  a  Jury.  Parties 
would  ha-'e  a  right  to  counsel,  to  compulsory 
process,  end  to  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  If  the 
defendant  is  found  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  information.  Including  iivformatlon  sub- 
mitted during  the  sentencing  hearing,  to  be 
subject  to  a  mandatory  minimum  term  of 
Imprisonment  and  parole  Ineligibility,  the 
Judge  would  sentence  him  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 

TITLE    II CONDITIONS    OF   RELEASE 

Release  of  defendants  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  criminal  offense  Is  presently  gov- 
erned by  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  (18 
U.S.C.  3141-56).  Title  II  would  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  standards  of 
release  and  denial  of  release  for  defendants 
charged  with  trafficking  in  opiates  or  with 
illegally  Importing  or  exporting  opiates,  or 
with  attempting  or  con^lrlng  to  commit  one 
of  these  offenses. 

Proposed  section  412  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  would  permit  the  Judge,  In  setting  pre- 
trial release  conditions  under  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  for  persons  charged  with  opiate 
trafficking,  exporting,  and  importing,  and 
with    attempts    or    conspiracies    to    commit 


those  offenses,  to  consider  the  danger  the 
person  poses  to  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  to  the  community,  or  would  revert 
to  criminal  activity  of  a  nature  similar  to 
that  constituting  the  basis  on  the  pending 
charge. 

Proposed  section  413  of  the  Act  permits  the 
denial  of  release  of  certain  persons  charged 
with  serious  opiate  offenses.  Subsections  (a) 
(1)  through  (a)  (5)  list  the  categories  of 
opiate  offenders  who  may  be  subject  to  de- 
nial of  release.  These  Include  persons  previ- 
ously convicted  of  a  federal,  state  or  foreign 
opiate  felony,  persons  on  parole,  probation, 
or  other  conditional  release  at  the  time  of 
the  offense,  persons  who  are  nonresident 
aliens  or  In  possession  of  Illegal  passports  at 
the  time  of  arrest,  and  persons  convicted  of 
having  been  fugitives  or  escaping  from  prison 
or  willfully  falling  to  appear  before  a  court 
of  Judicial  officer  under  federal  or  state  law. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  a  hearing  be 
held  before  a  person  may  be  denied  release 
under  the  section,  and  that  a  person  may 
be  denied  release  only  If  the  Judge  finds 
that  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  charged  with  a  serious 
opiate  offense  belongs  In  one  of  the  cate- 
gories of  persons  subject  to  denial  of  re- 
lease, that  no  condition  or  conditions  of 
release — including  the  setting  of  a  high 
ball — will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community,  and 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  person  committed  the  offense  -.vith 
which  he  Is  charged.  The  Judge  must  also 
Issue  an  order  denying  release  accompanied 
by  written  findings  of  fact  and  a  statement 
of  reasons  for  the  order's  entry. 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  procedures 
and  rights  In  the  hearing.  The  defendant 
Is  entitled  to  representation  of  counsel,  has 
the  right  to  testify  and  to  produce  informa- 
tion by  proffer  or  otherwise,  and  to  present 
witnesses  in  his  own  behalf. 

Under  subsection  (d).  If  a  person  is  de- 
nied release  prior  to  trial  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  section,  his  case  must  be  placed 
on  an  expedited  calendar. 

TITLE  ni — ponrEiTtniE  or  proceeds  or 

ILLEGAL   nRUG    TR-'NSACnONS 

Section  301(a)  would  amend  Section  511 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abu.'ie  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C,  881) 
to  permit  the  forfeiture  of  all  proceeds, 
monies,  negotiable  Instruments  and  securi- 
ties used  or  intended  to  be  used  In  violation 
of  this  Act. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
reach  only  that  which  is  vised  or  intended 
to  be  used  as  consideration  for  receipt  of 
controlled  substances  in  violation  of  this 
Act,  the  descriptive  terms  of  consideration 
are  defined  as  follows:  (1)  "Monies"  means 
officially  issued  coin  and  currency  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country;  (2) 
"Negotiable  Instruments"  means  that  which 
can  be  legally  transferred  to  another  party 
by  endorsement  or  delivery;  and  (3)  "Se- 
curities" refers  to  any  stocks,  bonds,  notes 
or  other  evidences  of  debt  or  property;  and 
(4)  "Proceeds"  refers  to  any  other  property 
furnished  in  exchange  for  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  this  Act. 

Section  301(b)  Is  simply  a  clarifying 
amendment. 

Section  301(c)  provides  that  property 
forfeited  pursuant  to  Section  301(a)  would 
be  dl=Dosed  of  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
accordance  with  existing  law  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  riahts  of  any  Innocent  ner- 
sons  Involved.  Subsection  (h)  (3)  of  Section 
301  also  provides  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  to  be  denoslted  in  fne  general 
fund  of  the  United  States  Treasurv  all 
monies  forfeited  pursuant  to  Section  301(a) 
and  all  currencv  derived  from  the  sate  of 
forfeited  negotiable  Instruments  and  secu- 
rities. 


TITLE  IV ILLEGAL  EXPORT  OF  CASH 

Title  IV  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions  Re- 
porting Act.  Section  401  would  amend  sec- 
tion 231(a)  of  the  currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  to  provide  that  a 
violation  of  the  currency  reporting  require- 
ment occurs  when  a  person  who  Intends  to 
transport  monetary  instruments  out  of  the 
United  States  In  an  amount  exceeding  $5,000 
on  any  one  occasion  does  not  file  a  report 
prior  to  departing  from  the  United  States. 

Section  231(a)  of  the  Currency  and  For- 
eign Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1101  (a))  currently  requires  reports  to  be 
filed  by  persons  transporting  or  causing  to 
be  transported  monetary  instruments  la  ex- 
cess of  $4,000  Into  or  out  of  the  United  States. 
However,  on  March  25,  1976.  the  United 
States  District  Court  (S.D.  Pla.)  dismissed 
a  criminal  proceeding  against  Juan  Manuel 
Centeno  who  was  discovered  departing  the 
United  States  with  $250,000  of  unreported 
currency.  The  district  court  reasoned  that  no 
violation  had  occurred  because  the  law  Is 
violated  only  after  a  person  has  actually  left 
the  United  States  without  filing  the  required 
report.  As  a  consequence  of  this  decision, 
effective  enforcement  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirement was  significantly  Impaired.  To 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  law.  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  a  report  to  be  filed 
prior  to  departure  by  any  person  who  wishes 
to  transport  or  have  transported  cut  of  the 
United  States  any  amount  exceeding  $5,000. 
A  person  departing  by  aircraft  or  vessel 
would  have  to  file  the  report  prior  to  board- 
ing the  outbound  carrier.  Failure  to  file  the 
report  would  then  be  a  detectable  violation. 
The  law  pertaining  to  reports  by  persons  en- 
tering the  country  would  be  unchanged. 

The  sale  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
In  the  United  States  produces  vast  sums  of 
money  much  of  which  leaves  the  United 
States.  By  monitoring  the  flow  of  currency 
end  monelarv  Instruments,  significant  In- 
formation is  developed  with  respect  to  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  the  Illegal  exportation 
of  arms  and  munitions.  However,  the  gap  In 
the  enforcement  authority  of  the  Customs 
Service  noted  by  the  district  court  has  re- 
duced the  effectiveness  of  this  program.  By 
closing  a  loophole  in  the  reporting  requlre- 
m-ents  and  strengthening  Customs  search  au- 
thority of  denarving  persons,  the  programs 
to  halt  the  flow  out  of  the  country  of  Illic- 
itly obtained  currency  and  currency  which 
will  be  used  for  the  purc^ase  of  narcotics 
destined  for  the  United  States  would  be  aided 
substantially. 

Currently,  section  233  of  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  requires 
a  search  warrant  in  order  to  seize  monetary 
Instruments  being  taken  from  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  section  231  of  the  Act.  Section  402 
of  the  proposed  bill  would  allow  warrantless 
searches  under  exigent  circumstances  where 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  mone- 
ta'y  instruments  are  In  the  process  of  trans- 
portation and  with  respect  to  which  a  report 
required  under  section  231  of  this  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  1101)  has  not  been  filed  or  contains 
material  omissions  or  misstatements. 

This  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
current  Customs  authority  which  allows  war- 
rantless searches  of  persons  entering  the 
United  States. 

YTTLE  V prompt  REPORTING   OF  VESSELS 

•ntle  V  of  the  draft  bill  would  require  the 
master  of  any  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  of  a  foreign  vessel  arriving 
from  a  domestic  port,  or  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  carrying  bonded  merchandise  or  for- 
eign merchandUe  for  which  entry  has  not 
been  made,  to  Immediately  report  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  the  nearest  customhouse  or  such 
other  place  as  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
may  prescribe  In  regulations. 
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In  recent  years,  the  use  of 
and  pleasure  vessels  to  smuggle 
dangerous  drugs  has  created  a 
tectlon  and  Interdiction  problei^ 
toms  Service.  The  existing 
to  this  problem  because,  with 
of  vessels  arriving  from  Canada 
law  permits  twenty-four  houri 
report  arrival  of  the  vessel 
smuggler  using  a  small  boat 
United  States  without  facing 
an  immediate  Customs 
covery  of  contraband.  This 
come  particularly  acute  in 
vate  yachts  and  pleasure  yac 
access  to  nearby  foreign  islandi 
Inland  waterways  complicate 
proposed  amendment,  section 
thorlze  the  Commissioner  of 
quire  the  master  of  a  vessel  to 
ately  and  would  also  afford 
In  designating  the  places  wher^ 
be  reported.  Customs  would 
position  to  concentrate 
ties  on  those  vessels  falling  to 
ately,  on  the  assumption  that 
to  be  Involved  in  smugi;llng 
tains  a  conforming  amendment 
of  the  Tariff  Act  (19  U.S.C.  I 
the    arrival    of    vessels    from 
Mexico. 

TITLE  VI — MONETAST  LIMIT  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
rORFEITtrSES 
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Title  VI  of  the  proposed  bill 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  Increase 
to  810,000  the  maximum  value 
which  may  be  disposed  of  by 
action. 

Under  present  law.  customs 
seize,  inter  alia,  vessels,  vehicles 
used  to  import  or  conceal  any 
is  being,  or  has  been,  illegally 
the  country.  When  the  value  of 
does  not  exceed  $2,500,  the  apjjropriate 
toms  officer  shall  give  notice 
and  the  intent  to  forfeit  and 
erty.  Notice  standards  to  potential 
must  satisfy  due  process  requlr  jments 
claim  Is  made  by  any  person  wfthin 
the  oroperty  is  sold. 

Where  a  claim  is  made,  or  w^ere 
erty's    value    exceeds    $2,500 
proceedlnes  must  be  instituted 
States  Attorney  in  order  to  d 
property.  Condemnation  proceedings 
co"Siiming  and  costly  compared 
tratlve  disposal.  Furthermore 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  courts 
larly  where  no  claimant  has 

The  $2,500  value  limitation  fo 
whether  prooerty  must  be  proceeded 
bv  condemnation  is  today  an 
Ve'ssels.  airplanes,  and  even  mo.« 
are  worth  considerably  more 
burden«ome  court  proceedings 
necessitated. 

The    proposed    amendment 
would  strive  from  sections  607. 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of   1930.  as 
use.    1607.    1810.    and    1612) 
"$2,500"  and  insert  in  Its  nlacfc 
amount  of  $10,000.  This  value 
In  sten  with  modern  dav 
should  facilitate  disposition  of 
customs  violations. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  851.  A  bill  to  provide 
llshment  and  enforcement 
and  accountability  procedures 

to  protect  weanon<!  and 

Department  of  Defense  agai 
loss,  and  for  other  nnmoses; 
mlttee  on  Arm^d  Services. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr 

day  Introducing  legislation 
lleve  is  a  much-needed  and 
step  toward  meeting  a  problem 
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tially wide-ranging  and  enormously  seri- 
ous dimensions,  both  internationally  and 
domestically,  but  one  of  which  all  too 
few  Americans  are  aware.  I  refer  to  the 
continuing  incidence  of  losses,  frequently 
through  theft,  of  military  weapons  from 
U.S.  facilities  and  the  direct  connection 
between  those  losses  and  clandestine  op- 
erations abroad. 

Mr.  President,  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  past  have  developed 
evidence  which  must  be  of  concern  to  all 
of  us.  They  illustrate  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  lost  18,578  military 
weapons  during  the  last  decade;  subse- 
quent recoveries  reduced  the  net  loss  to 
10,604  weapons  for  that  decade,  although 
actual  losses  were  probably  much  higher 
since  losses  were  not  always  reported.  In 
addition,  substantial  quantities  of  weap- 
ons were  frequently  written  off  as  inven- 
tory errors  without  benefit  of  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  there  had  in 
fact  been  theft  or  loss. 

Such  losses  may  not  seem  substantial 
spread  out  over  the  course  of  a  decade 
but  It  is  striking  to  note  that  they  are 
mere  than  enough  to  equip  10  combat 
battalions.  Of  equal  concern  to  me  are 
the  numbers  of  automatic  rifles  and  ma- 
chineguns  that  have  been  lost  or  stolen, 
weapons  which  clearly  are  of  little  In- 
terest to  the  ordinary  citizen  but  are  In 
great  demand  by  foreign  clandestine 
crime  and  guerrilla  organizations. 

I  find  It  shocking,  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  1960s  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment played  only  a  minor  role  in  develop- 
ing weapons  security  policy.  During  that 
period  it  was  the  individual  military  de- 
partments themselves  who  largely  de- 
veloped their  own  security  programs,  if 
they  developed  them  at  all.  It  was  not 
until  1970  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense even  began  to  be  aware  of  these 
substantial  losses  of  weapons  from  its 
inventories,  losses  that  not  only  adverse- 
ly affect  our  own  preparedness  but  also 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  clandestine 
groups  which  obtain  them.  Tne  Defense 
Department's  establishment  of  the  Physi- 
cal Security  Review  Board  was  the  first 
real  effort  to  coordinate  and  Improve 
weapons  security  policy.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  as  a  result  there  have  been 
reductions  In  numbers  of  weapons  stolen 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  remains  with 
us— more  than  9,000  weapons  have  dis- 
appeared since  the  Board  was  estab- 
lished, a  figure  which  Is  still  far  too  high. 

One  of  the  explanations  seems  to  He 
In  the  failure  of  the  Individual  services 
to  Implement  the  Board's  policies,  a  fail- 
ure which  the  Defen.se  Department  it- 
self has  recognized  and  admitted. 

In  addition,  the  structure  of  responsi- 
bility within  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  monitoring  and  obtaining  compliance 
is  fragmented  and  ambiguous. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  Introducing  today  would 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  Weapons  and  Munitions  Security  Of- 
fice to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  be  responsible  for 
formulating,  coordinating,  and  supervis- 
ing a  continuing  program  of  security 
and  accountability  for  Department  of 
Defense  weapons  and  munitions.  Imme- 


diately upon  enactment  of  the  act,  a 
review  of  weapons  security  shall  be  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  policy  and  to  develop  new 
procedures  for  meeting  weaknesses  in 
that  policy.  In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  is  given  the  critical  mandate 
of  conducting  periodic  inspections  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  compliance  by  the 
individual  services  with  Department  of 
Defense  weapons  security  policies. 

A  second  problem  which  has  been  di- 
vulged has  been  the  failure  to  report  all 
weapons  losses.  Indeed  the  services  have 
tended  all  too  frequently  to  follow  the 
practice  of  chalking  up  weapons  losses 
to  inventory  error  with  little  or  no  inves- 
tigation. In  spite  of  repeated  Department 
of  Defense  urging  of  the  services  to  in- 
vestigate all  weapons  losses,  however, 
the  practice  has  continued  and  its  ex- 
istence was  confirmed  by  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  as  recently  as 
July  1975. 

Consequently  my  bill  requires  that  a 
thorough  Investigation  be  conducted 
upon  each  loss  of  weapons  and  no  loss 
may  be  ascribed  to  Inventory  error  un- 
less the  Department  demonstrates  that 
its  investigation  has  conclusively  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  theft  or  loss. 
In  addition,  each  military  department  Is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary quarterly  reports  on  implemen- 
tation of  weapons  security  regulations 
and  a  description  of  all  losses  and  recov- 
eries of  weapons  by  that  department  dur- 
ing the  preceding  quarter.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  summarizing  the 
weapons  and  munitions  losses  and  the 
recoveries  made  by  each  military  de- 
partment during  the  preceding  year. 

Finally,  my  bill  requires  that  the  De- 
fense Department  cooperate  with  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials  in  efforts 
to  identify  and  protect  weanons  and 
munitions  against  threats  of  destruction 
or  theft  and  in  recovering  any  loss 
through  theft.  This  provision  is  to  secure 
a  measure  of  cooperation  between  mlll- 
tarj'  officers  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  has  not  always  existed 
in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  Inadequate  security,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  aspect  of  this 
issue  of  great  concern  to  me  and  that 
Is  the  destination  of  these  stolen  weap- 
ons. Available  evidence  Indicates  that 
there  are  two  major  groups  of  reclDlents: 
One,  illegal  narcotics  traffickers;  two. 
revolutionary  organizations  In  Latin 
America,  especially  Mexico. 

It  is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  the 
Defense  Department  either  denies  or 
minimizes  the  whole  problem  of  weapons 
losses  but  also  seems  only  remotely  con- 
cerned over  their  delivery  Into  the  hands 
of  tho«e  illcal  "rrouns.  V?tious  Federal 
agencies.  Including  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  Customs  Bu- 
reau, among  others,  have  documented 
evidence  of  U.S.  military  weapons  and 
aircraft  being  used  by  those  engaged  in 
the  Illegal  drug  trade  in  Latin  America. 
Mexico  is  the  primary  target  country. 
Since  these  are  largely  automatic  weap- 
ons not  available  on  the  U.S.  commercial 
market,  the  source  of  origin  is  clear— 
U.S.  military  installations. 
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Investigations  in  Texas  reveal  a  sub- 
stantial flow  of  arms  into  Mexico,  both 
illegal  and  legal.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant examples  is  a  caise  made  against 
a  firearms  dealer  in  BrowTisville  who 
operated  his  illegal  business  out  of  a  food 
store.  In  one  calendar  year  he  sold  over 
12  million  rounds  of  ammimitlon  to  resi- 
dents of  Mexico.  Another  case  involved 
a  conspiracy  in  California  where  sus- 
pects were  kept  under  surveillance  for 
more  than  2  months.  When  stopped  by 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers,  66  M-1 
carbines,  240  M-1  carbine  magazines, 
and  over  8,000  rounds  of  sunmunitlon 
were  found  hidden  in  secret  compart- 
ments of  the  smugglers'  truck.  It  was 
subsequently  determined  that  these  very 
weapons  were  being  smuggled  through 
Mexico  south  of  the  border  for  use  in 
revolutionary  antigovemment  activities. 
In  addition,  far  too  many,  in  my  opinion, 
mUitary-type  weapons  such  as  M-16's, 
AR-15's  and  variouf  light  machineguns 
also  have  been  reported  in  Mexico.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  by  reports  that 
Mexican  nationals  have  been  attempting 
to  set  up  in  Mexico  a  factory  to  produce 
a  fully  automatic  assault  weapon  for  use 
In  revolutionary  activities  in  Central  a.nd 
South  America. 

At  a  time  when  90  percent  of  the  heroin 
available  In  the  United  States  originates 
in  Mexico,  Mr.  President,  when  heroin 
addiction  among  our  Nation's  youth  con- 
tinue; to  be  one  of  our  most  urgent  social 
problems.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  a.sslstance  provided  drug 
smugglers  by  U.S.  weapons.  When  I  see 
evidence  of  smugglers  flying  monthly  Into 
the  United  States  with  planeloads  of 
heroin  and  returning  with  planeloads  of 
M-16  automatic  rifles,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  faulty  weapons 
security  policy  is  not  only  a  threat  to  our 
security,  it  is — indirectly — a  threat  to  our 
moral  fiber  as  well. 

Also  of  concern  to  me,  but  more  diffi- 
cult to  document,  is  the  ea.se  with  which 
stolen  U.S.  weapons  can  enter  the  hands 
of  antigovemment  guerrilla  organiza- 
tions In  neighboring  nations  to  the  south. 
The  recent  increase  in  terrorist  incidents 
in  Mexico,  in  particular,  imderhnes  the 
existence  of  radical  elements  in  that 
country  which  are  clearly  well  armed  and 
may  have  access  to  the  same  sources  of 
arms  supplies  as  those  involved  In  the  il- 
legal drug  trade.  Indeed  many  terrorist 
guerrilla  groups  barter  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  marihuana  for  weapons  and  muni- 
tions. For  example,  a  large  cache  of 
stolen  M-14's  from  the  Midwestern 
United  States  was  traded  in  Mexico  for 
marihuana  to  a  Mexico  drue  trafficker 
connected  with  a  now  deceased  Mexican 
guerrilla  leader.  Other  cases  document 
efforts  to  use  a  subversive  organization 
in  Mexico  to  obt'^in  marihuana  in  ex- 
change for  automatic  weapons. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  it  Is  Im- 
perative to  our  national  security  to  share 
our  2,000-m.lle-long  southern  border  with 
a  strong,  stable,  democratic  neighbor.  If 
stolen  arms  are  being  provided  Illegal, 
extremist,  clandestine  groups  In  Mexico, 
then  it  is  a  threat  not  only  to  the  neoole 
of  that  country,  but  also  to  the  United 
States — and  it  is  a  threat  which  we  must 
work  together  to  solve. 

Tnerefore,  Mi*.  President.  I  am  con- 


vinced that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  one  urgently  needed  step  that 
will  not  only  strengthen  our  own  national 
security  but  that  of  our  neighbors  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  ray  bill  be  printed  in  the  Becord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  \\^s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

s.  851 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Chapter  159  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"5  2686.  Weapons    and    munitions    security 
and  accountability  procedures. 

"(a)  There  shall  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  office  known  as  the 
Weapons  and  Munitions  Security  Office  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'OflBcc').  "The 
Office  shall  be  responsible  for  formulating, 
coordinating  and  supervising  a  continuing 
program  of  security  end  accountability  for 
weapons  and  munitions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
designate  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  serve  as  the  head  of  the  Office. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Assistant  .Secretary  of  Defense 
who  is  designated  as  head  of  the  Office 
shall — 

"(1)  review  all  security  and  accountability 
procedures  In  e.Tect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  weapons  and 
munitions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
determine  whether  such  procedures  provide 
effective  accountability  and  physical  secu- 
rity for  such  weapons  and  munitions  wher- 
ever located,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
weapons  and  munitions  In  storage  depots 
and  weapons  and  munitions  in  transit; 

"(2)  modify  such  existing  procedures  or 
promulgate  such  new  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  weapons 
and  munitions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  against  loss  or  theft  and  to  provide 
accurate  and  timely  accountability  for  such 
weapons  and  munitions;  and 

"(3)  conduct  periodic  inspections  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  compliance  by  tlie  mili- 
tary departments  with  the  security  and  ac- 
countability procedures  applicable  to  weap- 
ons and  munitions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(c)  V/henever  any  military  department 
suffers  a  lose  of  weapons  or  munitions,  such 
department  shall  conduct  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  such  loss.  In  no  case  may  a  mUltary 
department  attribute  a  weapon  or  munition 
loss  to  inventory  error  unless  such  depart- 
ment demonstrates  that  Its  Investigation  has 
conclusively  excluded  the  po.ssibillty  of  theft 
or  loss. 

"(d)  Each  military  department  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  des- 
ignated as  the  head  of  the  OWce  quarterly 
reports  containing  such  Information,  as  such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  regarding 
security  and  accountability  of  ail  weapons 
and  munitions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
military  department.  Such  reports  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  losses  and  recoveries  of  weapons 
and  munitions  by  such  military  department 
during  the  quarter  for  which  the  report  is 
made. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  summa- 
rizing the  weapons  and  munitions  losses  suf- 
fered and  the  recoveries  made  by  each  mili- 
tary department  during  the  preceding  year 
as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  compliance  by  the 
military  departments  with  weapons  security 
programs  promulgated. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cooper- 
ate with  local  law  enforcement  officials  in 
attempting  to  identify  and  protect  weapons 
and  munitions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 


against  threats  of  destruction  or  theft  and 
in  recovering  any  such  weapons  or  munitions 
which  have  been  lost  or  stolen." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  159  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"2686.  Weapons  and  munitions  security  and 
accounting  procedures.". 


By  Mr.  MdNTYRE: 
S.  852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  the  authority  for 
mortgage  insurance,  to  increase  the  max- 
imum mortgage  amounts,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

rNCREASES  NEEDED  IN  FHA  INSTJBANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  needed  increases  In  present 
limits  on  several  regular  FHA  and  VA 
insurance  programs,  liberalize  downpay- 
ment  requirem.cnts,  and  establish  a  new 
prototype  housing  costs  program. 

Ehiring  the  last  few  years  questions 
have  been  raised  both  within  and  outside 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  as 
to  the  future  role  of  housing  insurance 
directed  to  single-family  home  ownership 
for  moderate  income  citizens.  In  fact, 
some  critics  of  FHA  have  implied  that 
the  agency  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  expire.  Those 
people  who  have  questioned  F^A's  con- 
tinuing need  do  indeed  raise  a  number 
of  interesting  points  in  support  of  their 
position.  Unrealistic  insurance  levels, 
noncompetitive  interest  rates,  redtape. 
bureaucratic  mismanagement,  loss  of 
purpose  and.  in  some  cases,  out  and  out 
illegal  conduct  have  all  combined  to  un- 
dermine the  agency's  usefulness.  This  loss 
of  effectiveness  is  clearly  shown  in  recent 
raA  insurance  commitment  figures.  In 
the  entire  State  of  New  Hampshire  only 
76  conditional  insurance  commitments 
were  Issued  in  calendar  year  1976.  ^^Tiat 
has  happened  to  the  agency  that  at  one 
time  could  boast  that  it  helped  finance 
one  out  of  every  four  newly  constructed 
houses? 

I  believe  that  there  still  exists  a  need 
for  FHA  but  I  also  recognize  that  the 
agency's  sun'ival  is  dependent  on  its  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  today's  housing  market. 
Congres.s  must  assure  that  FHA  has 
meaningful  insurance  limits  and  down- 
payment  terms.  Moreover,  FHA  insur- 
ance must  be  made  available  in  a  man- 
ner useful  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Housing  ca«ts  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  la":t  several  yeirs  and  unrealistic 
national  mortgage  Insurance  limits  deny 
citizens  In  some  parts  of  the  countrj'  an 
opportunity  to  have  an  alternative  to  a 
conventional  mortgage. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  have  prepared  a  table  based 
on  figures  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  comparing 
FHA  single-family  insurance  limits  on 
year  of  increase  with  average  sales  prices 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  table  printed  in  the  Record.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  an  increase  to  $60,000  as 
provided  for  in  the  legislation  for  single- 
family  home.?  would  result  in  an  average 
proposed  price  as  a  percent  of  maximum 
limits  of  approximately  60  percent 
which  is  in  line  with  rates  for  other  years. 
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Mr.  President,  while  the  figures  may 
appear  complex,  they  shoT  i  that  median 
selling  prices  on  new  home  have  reached 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  1  mits  and  that 
continuation  of  present  h-nits  will  only 
hinder  FHA's  efforts  to  m  ^t  its  legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducin  ',  wiU  not  only 
increase  insurance  limits  but  will  also 
lower  downpayment  reqiirements  in 
several  ways.  Section  1  increases  single- 
family  mortgage  insurancj  limits  from 
the  present  $45,000  to  $60.(  00  and  modi- 
fies downpayment  requlreiients  by  pro- 
viding for  lower  downpayments  than 
those  presently  required.  This  section 
also  provides  for  25-year  mortgage  in- 
surance. Section  2  increases  mortgage 
limits  for  families  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment action  and  for  low-  a  nd  moderate- 
income  families  in  generil.  Section  3 
establishes  a  prototype  hou;  ing  costs  pro- 
gram in  which  KUD  would  prepare  an- 
nual prototype  housing  ci>sts  for  each 
housing  market  area  in  the  country. 
Finally,  section  4  extends  the  principal 
PKA  Insurance  programs  Irom  Jime  30, 
1977.  to  September  30.  19' 9. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl  e  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  852 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vn\ted  Slates  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assemb  ed.  That  (a) 
section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Hoxislng 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  sut  "$45,000" 
•'948,750",  "S48,750",  and  "$5  l.OOO"  and  b/ 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "SGO.CDO",  "$70,000", 
■*75,000".  and  "$80,000".  respe  :tlvely. 

(b)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strikln?  out  all  that  follows 
"(1)  97  per  centum"  through  tie  next  to  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "of  $30,000  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property,  as  of  the  date  the 
mortgage  la  accepted  for  Insi)  ranee,  (11)  95 
per  centum  of  such  value  in  excess  of 
$30,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $'  0.000,  (tU)  90 
per  centum  of  such  value  In  ex  ;ess  of  $40,000 
but  not  In  excess  of  $50,000,  and  (Iv)  80  per 
centum  of  such  value  In  exci  ss  of  $50,000, 
or  In  any  case  where  the  dvelUng  Is  not 
approved  for  mortgage  Inauran  :e  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction  ur  less  the  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling  Is  co  mpleted  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  a  )i'llcatlon  for 
mortgage  Insurance  or  the  dwi  Illng  was  ap- 
proved for  guarantee,  insuraice,  or  direct 
loan  under  chapter  37  of  tlt.e  38.  United 
States  Code,  prior  to  the  begli  mlng  of  con- 
struction, not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  (!)  95 
per  centum  of  $30,000  of  the  aj  praUed  value 
of  the  property,  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
is  accepted  for  Insurance,  (in  (  0  per  centum 
of  such  value  In  excess  of  $31,000  but  not 
m  excess  of  $40,000,  (HI)  85  p  er  centum  of 
such  value  In  excess  of  $40,0<;[>  but  not  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  and  (Iv)  8<  per  centum 
of  such  value  In  excess  of  Si  0,000.  If  the 
mortgagor  \s  a  veteran  and  thi  mortgage  to 
be  Insured  under  this  section  c<  vers  property 
upon  which  there  Is  located  a  dwelling  de- 


signed principally  for  a  one-family  residence, 
the  principal  obligation  may  be  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (I)  100  per  centum  of 
$30,000  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted 
for  insurance,  (11)  95  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $30,000  but  not  In  excess 
of  $40,000.  (Ul)  90  per  centum  of  such  value 
In  excess  of  $40,000  but  not  In  excess  of 
$50,000,  and  (Iv)  80  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $50,000." 

(c)  Section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  thirty  years 
If  such  mortgage  Is  not  approved  for  Insur- 
ance prior  to  construction)". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25,000',  "$29,000", 
"$28,000".  "$38,880",  and  "47,520"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000",  "$35,000", 
"$45,000",  "$55,000",  and  "$65,000",  respec- 
tively; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$29,000".  "$33,000", 
"$36,000",  "$46,060",  and  "$54,720"  and  in- 
ssrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000",  "$40,000", 
"$50,000",  "$60,000",  and  "$70,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  221(d)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(11)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ell  that  follows 
"shorter  amortization  period"  up  to  the 
colon  preceding  the  proviso. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prepare  and  pub- 
lish annually  prototype  housing  costs  for 
each  housing  market  area  In  the  United 
States.  Prototype  housing  costs  for  an  area 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  construction  costs  for 
that  area  of  new  dwelling  units  (including 
dwelling  units  designed  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  families)  of  various  types  and 
sizes;  and  (2)  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  cost  of  land 
and  site  Improvements. 

(b)  In  determining  prototjrpe  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account — 

(1)  the  extra  durability  required  for  the 
economic  maintenance  of  housing; 

(2)  the  need  to  provide  amenities  suit- 
able to  assure  a  safe  and  healthy  family 
life  and  neighborhood  environment: 

(3)  the  application  of  good  design  as  a 
component  of  housing  and  the  maintenance 
of  quality  In  archltectuFe  to  reflect  the 
standards  of  the  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity: 

(4)  the  need  for  maximum  conservation 
of  energy  for  heating,  lighting,  and  other 
purposes; 

(5)  the  effect  of  existing  mortgage  Insur- 
ance limits  in  the  area;  and 

(6)  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
local  hour.lng  producers. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "con- 
struction costs"  means  those  cost  Items 
which  are  normally  reflected  In  a  mortgage 
which  !.<«  insured  under  section  235  or  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (other  than  the 
costs  of  land  and  site  Improvements). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1977"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1979". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
strlkln<;  out  "June  30,  1977"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1979". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  In  the  fifth 


sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1979". 

(d)  Section  809 (f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1979". 

(e)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Irusertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 1979". 

(f)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1979". 

(g)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1977'  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1979". 

(h)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
erans' home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  resoect  to  In- 
terest rates  on  insured  mort^riges,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968  a.; 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1709-1),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1979". 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DEFENSE    PRODUCTION    ACT   EXTENSION 
AMENDMENTS    OF    197  7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  ver>'  brief  bill  to  ex- 
tend for  2  more  years  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  The  extension  of  the 
act  is,  I  believe,  a  noncontroverslal  mat- 
ter. The  Defense  Production  Act  has  been 
since  World  War  11  the  Nation's  only 
economic  mobilization  legislation.  The 
need  for  this  kind  of  legislation  has  been 
consistently  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  every  2  years 
since  it  was  first  created  at  the  onset  of 
the  Korean  war. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production,  which  the 
act  established.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Senate  recently  pas.-^ed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  termination  of  this  joint 
committee  along  with  several  others.  In 
its  report  on  the  resolution,  the  Rules 
Committee  recommended  that  the  over- 
sight functions  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  be  transferred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
Banking  Comm.ittee  intends  to  give  this 
recommendation  full  consideration  when 
it  takes  up  the  matter  of  terminating  the 
joint  committee  later  this  spring. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  review  some  of  the  recent  activities 
of  the  joint  committee.  These  activities 
relate  primarily  to  the  intersection  of  the 
national  interest  In  a  soimd  defense  with 
the  national  interest  in  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. In  framing  the  Defense  Production 
Act  In  1950,  the  Congress  thought  the 
proper  balancing  of  these  two  funda- 
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mental  interests  required  special  over- 
sight attention  and  established  the  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  was  required  to  assist  the 
stp.nding  committees  of  both  Houses  i;i 
connection  with  legislation  that  affects 
this  critical  harmonizing  of  a  sound  de- 
fease with  a  strong  economy.  In  practice, 
this  has  usually  meant  aiding  the  Bank- 
ing Commitees  in  both  Houses  on  legis- 
lative matters  in  this  ai-ea.  The  Senate 
in  particular  has  availed  itself  of  this 
provision  to  develop  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  its  legislative  puniew  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

When  you  look  at  our  economy  or  at 
industry  in  terms  of  their  defense  im- 
plications, th?  picture  is  very  large  and 
complex.  The  Government  has  a  broad 
array  of  programs  relating  to  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  and  to  other  emer- 
gency preparedness  requirements.  The 
joint  committee  conducts  oversight  over 
the  policies,  programs,  and  organizations 
m  this  broad  field. 

This  variety  is  reflected  in  the  work 
of  the  joint  committee  during  the  94th 
Congress,  which  covered  these  major 
issues:  First,  inquiries  relating  to  the 
integrity  of  defense  contracts  and  the 
procurement  process;  second,  developing 
legislative  recommendations  on  anti- 
tnist  immunity  for  voluntary  agreements 
in  support  of  national  energv  or  defense 
programs;  third,  reviewing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  organizations;  and.  fourth, 
e::amining  Federal  materials  policy  and 
its  implicatiors  for  the  availability  of 
materials  for  defense  pur'~o.-,cs.  Separate 
reports  and  hearing  records  have  or  will 
soon  be  issued  on  each  of  the.^e  subjects. 

In  addition  to  or  in  connection  with 
these  larger  proircts.  the  joint  commit- 
tee devoted  substantial  time  and  effort 
to  a  number  of  studies  and  reviews; 
ami^ng  th*>m  v.-cre  the  following: 

First.  Reviev.-  of  the  develorsment  and 
application  of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards; 

Second.  Inquiry  into  industry  and 
agency  compliance  with  cost  accounting 
standards; 

Third.  Studv  of  allowabilitv  of  defense 
contractor  cost  claims  and  adequacy  of 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  review 
technioues; 

Fourth.  Inquiry  into  conflict  of  inter- 
est and  improper  influence  on  Govern- 
ment contracts; 

Fifth.  Studv  of  agency  .standards  of 
conduct  regulations  and  adequacy  there- 
of, as  well  as  enforcement  by  selected 
agencies; 

Sixth.  Review  of  the  condition  of  the 
defen.se  industrial  base ; 

Seventh.  Reviev,'  of  the  adequacy  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  emergency 
preoaredness  agencies,  programs,  and 
relation.ships; 

Eighth.  Reviev/  of  proposals  for  eco- 
nomic stockpiles  and  their  role  in  na- 
tional materials  policy; 

Ninth.  Study  of  the  new  stockpile  pol- 
icv  of  the  Ford  administration; 

Tenth.  Studv  of  the  administration  of 
the  defense  orlorities  system; 

Eleventh.  Investigation  of  conflicts  of 
interest  in  decisionmaking  on  the  devel- 
ooment  and  acquisition  of  the  Navy's 
Condor  missile; 


Twelfth.  Review  of  the  applicability 
and  use  of  the  title  I — priorities  and  allo- 
cations systems — authorities  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act; 

Thirteenth.  Investigation  of  GAO  en- 
forcement of  retired  officer  selling  pro- 
hibitions; 

Fourteenth.  Review  the  problems  of 
e.'oslon  and  excess  capacity  in  the  de- 
fense industrial  base; 

Fifteenth.  Following  the  activities  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages: 

Sixteenth.  Review  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  enforcement  of  the  "re- 
volving door"  reporting  amendment 
(Public  Law  91-121)  ; 

Seventeenth.  Review  of  the  DOD  pro- 
gram to  im.nrove  industry  relations. 
Including  Contractor  Weighted  Average 
Share  in  co.?t  risk— CWAS— Profit  76 
policy,  progress  payment  rates; 

Eighteenth.  Review  of  special  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  Washington  office 
audits  for  defense  contractors,  of  lobby- 
ing, consultants,  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses; and 

Nineteenth.  Study  of  securitv  precau- 
tions at  sites  of  Government  opium 
stockpiles  and  security  measures  used 
during  transfer  of  opium  to  a  new  site. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  joint  comm.ittee 
endeavored  to  conduct  close-in  or  on- 
the-scene  oversight  during  the  94th 
Congress.  In  1976  this  meant  visits  to 
defense  plants,  observation  of  a  post- 
nuclear  attack  command  post  exercise 
titled  Rex  76,  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Defense  Science  Boards  task 
force  on  Industrial  preoaredness  plans 
and  programs,  attending  the  deiibera- 
ticns  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Sunplies  and  Shortages  and  of  its  ad- 
visory committee,  participation  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Profit  76  Advisory  Committee,  atte'^'d- 
ance  at  the  annual  Department  of  De- 
fense materials  .shortage  workshop  and 
the  meetings  of  the  DOD  Materials 
Shortage  Steering  Committee,  rprtici- 
pating  in  a  meeti'^g  of  national  defense 
executive  reservists.  co-'ducM'^g  investi- 
gations of  Government  contractor  rec- 
reation and  entertainment  facilities  in 
Colorado,  Vermont,  and  M«>r"land.  a'ld 
attending  the  fourth  annual  Conference 
on  ^^atio*^al  Materials  PoMc^. 

The  committee  or  staff  also  received 
extensive  briefings  from  officials  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Standards  of  Conduct  and  the  Defense 
Industrial  Base;  from  representatives  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agencv,  the  US. 
Air  Force,  and  the  Boeing  Aerospace  Co. 
on  Soviet  passive  defense  programs;  from 
the  Commerce  Department  on  industrial 
mobilization  programs  and  the  national 
defense  executive  reserve;  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  on  U.S.  civil  de- 
fense programs:  staff  members  of  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  the 
Western  Electronic  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  on  Uniform  Accounting  Stand- 
ards; the  staff  of  the  Federal  Prepared- 
nevss  Agency  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  several  public  and  private  ma- 
terials policy  groups  on  the  strategic 
stockpile  policy  and  goals ;  analysts  from 


the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  the 
Congressional  Research  Sen-ice,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  .  and 
Shortages  on  Fedpral  Materials  Policy; 
auditors  from  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  on  Contract  Audit  Pro- 
cedures; and  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  the  Condor  missile  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  consulted  with  a 
variety  of  private  e^cperts  and  with  sev- 
eral other  comm.ittees  of  Congress  with 
related  jurisdiction  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate oversight  efforts  and  exchange  in- 
formation. 

Additionally,  to  supplement  the 
studies,  analvses,  and  evaluations  pre- 
pared by  the  comm.ittee  staff,  other 
ajrencies  were  called  on  for  studies  or 
assLstance  with  studies.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Sei-vice  responded  to  a 
committee  request  for  an  analysis  of 
past  Federal  materials  policy  recommen- 
dations with  a  two-part  study  of  25  years 
of  advisory  recommendations  and  of  the 
Impact  of  these  proposals  on  Federal 
policy.  CRS  also  provided,  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  National  Defense 
Division,  a  consultant  to  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  analyzing  civil  emergency  pre- 
paredness progi'ams.  Similar  assistance 
was  also  requested  of  the  Federal  Pre- 
paredness Agency,  which  developed  a 
lengthy  review  of  preparedness  func- 
tions of  the  Government. 

The  committee  also  called  upon  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  a  number 
of  occasions  for  formal  studies  or  ex- 
pert testimony  on  such  matters  as  stra- 
tegic stockpile  policy,  defense  contract 
progress  payments,  and  defense  contract 
audits. 

Another  o^  ersight  technique  employed 
by  the  committee  during  1976  wa.-;  the 
use  of  surveys  as  a  means  of  developing 
comparative  information  on  the  nature 
or  effectiveness  of  programs  and  prac- 
tices. The  first  of  these,  actually  initi- 
ated late  in  1975  and  evaluated  during 
1976,  was  a  survey  of  the  entertainment 
and  gratuity  programs  of  some  40  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Subsequently,  the  com- 
mittee sent  a  brief  questionnaire  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  U.S.  terri- 
tories, seeking  information  on  their  own 
preparedness  programs  and  their  evalu- 
ation of  aspects  of  the  Federal  prepared- 
ness effort.  This  information  was  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  committee  in  as- 
sessing Federal  programs  from  the  point 
of  view  of  State-level  consumers. 

The  committee  adapted  tills  technique 
to  the  development  of  Its  annual  report 
by  requesting  agency  views  in  the  form 
of  responses  to  a  series  of  questions  de- 
signed to  permit  standardized  answers. 
In  this  wav,  the  committee  plans  to  build 
an  inventory  of  comparative  data  on  the 
entire  range  of  Federal  preparedness  ac- 
tivities, including  tasks,  resources,  func- 
tions, budgets,  personnel,  coordination 
mechanisms  and  the  like.  This  data  base 
Vvill  facilitate  comorehc:isive  evaluation 
of  the  relevance  and  administration  of 
preparedness  activities,  as  well  as  priori- 
ti'^s  among  programs  and  agencies.  For 
this  purpose,  the  committee  sought  in- 
formation in  five  categories:  Budget, 
personnel  and  organization;  program 
activities;     coordination:     publications; 
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and  narrative  descriptions 
special  interest — public 
agement  and  evaluation 
nificant  program  changes, 
particular  difficulty. 

Under    the    leadership 
Wright  Patman  and  fornjer 
ative  Leonor  Sullivan,  the 
tee  set  an  enviable  oversight 
the  94th  Congress.  It  set 
sight  goals  and  it  met  tho4e 
over,  it  did  so  in  a  cost 
ner;   the  committee  budget 
$165,000  a  year  and  no 
required  to  carry  out  the 
sight  program  of  the 
hope  that  in  the  future,  o^jersight 
important  area  where  na  ;ional 
and  the  national  economy 
receive  the  same  kind  of 
the  joint  committee  gave 
Congress. 
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and  areas  of 

of    the    late 
Represent- 
joint  commit- 
record  in 
ahibitious  over- 
goals.  More- 
;ffective  man- 
was  about 
ncreases  were 
larger  over- 
Congress.  I 
of  this 
defense 
converge  will 
ittention  that 
it  in  the  94th 
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Harvesters 


Pre  >ident. 


Co  nmerce 
Harv(sters 
two  i>bsol« 
Patapsco-  -AOG 
f  )r 


tan  :ers 


Hs  rbor 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  854.  A  bill  to  authorize 
of  Commerce  to  sell  two 
to  Mid-Pacific  Sea 
for  other  purooses:  to  the 
Commerce,  Science  and 

Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bil 
permit  the  Secretary  of 
to  Mid-Pacific  Sea 
Hawaii  corporation,   two 
vessels,      the 
Kishwaukee  —  AOG-2  — 
and   operation   in  the 
United  States. 

The   Patapsco    and 
obsolete  surplus  Navy 
located  at  the  Naval  Inact^e 
time  Facility  at  Pearl 
Mid-Pacific  Sea  Harvester; 
to  convert  and  operate 
the  U.S.  fisheries  in  the 
collection  and  processing 
as  "mother  ships."  Enact 
would  permit  such  acquisit 
these   obsolete    vessels   by 
corporation.  This  will 
ment  in  the  United  State; 
version    work    and    aboaqd 
through  the  utilization  of 
ernment  property,  for  whith 
States  will  receive  paymenf, 

Essentially  this  same 
duced  in  the  94th  Congres 
was  reported  favorably 
Commerce  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate 
on  the  bill  came  too  late 
session  of  the  last  Congress 
House  of  Representatives 

Believing    that    this    bil 
significant  benefit   both 
industry  in  Hawaii  and  t( 
Treasury,  I  urge  my 
it  early  and  favorable 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  this 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the   VAited 
America   in   Congress   assembfed 
withstanding   any   other 
the   Secretary   of   Commerce 
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Record,  as 


and  House 

States  of 

That  not- 

pro|lslons   of   law. 

Is   authorized. 


within  two  years  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  sell,  subject  to  such  conditions  he 
deems  are  appropriate  in  the  national  in- 
terest, the  two  obsolete  vessels  AOG-1 
Patapsco  and  AOG-9  Kishwaukee  for  the 
purpose  of  conversion  and  operation  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  to  Mid-Pacific 
Sea  Harvesters,  Incorporated,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  for  their  appraised  value  for  opsra- 
tion  or  their  scrap  value  in  the  domestic 
market,  whichever  is  greater,  as  of  the  date 
of  the  sale:  Provided,  That  (1)  any  conver- 
sion work  shall  be  performed  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  the  vessels  shall  be  documented 
and  operated  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  (3)  the  vessels  shall  be  operated  In 
conformity  with  all  international  fishery 
conventions  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  signatory;  and  (4)  if  the  vessels  are 
scrapped  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
sale,  they  shall  be  scrapped  In  the  domestic 
market. 


ByMr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  855.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  admi:i- 
istration's  bill  authorizing  the  fiscal  year 
1978  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  NSF  request  totals  $885  million. 
Taking  into  account  carrj-overs  from 
previous  years,  the  request  provides  an 
increase  of  $87.1  million  over  the  Foun- 
dation's funded  program  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  request  reflects  the  decision  of 
the  new  administration  to  encourage 
during  fiscal  year  1978  a  real  growth  of 
about  3  percent  in  total  Federal  support 
of  basic  research,  an  area  in  which 
there  has  been  a  19-percent  decline  in 
overall  Federal  support,  measured  In 
constant  dollars,  over  the  last  10  years. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  the  major  source 
of  Federal  support  for  basic  research. 
The  agency  accounts  for  46  percent  of 
the  Federal  support  going  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  nondefense,  non- 
space  basic  research. 

Whether  we  are  concerned  about 
changing  climate  patterns,  the  impact 
of  fluorocarbons  on  the  ozone  layer,  re- 
combinant DNA.  or  protecting  man  from 
environmental  hazards,  the  public  and 
the  Congress  properly  expect  the  U.S. 
science  community  to  be  doing  the  re- 
search that  will  help  the  Nation  with 
these  issues.  And  we  expect  a  great  deal 
more.  We  want  an  expanded  knowledge 
base  that  will  insure  a  steady  stream  of 
new,  appropriate,  and  improved  tech- 
nology. We  want  to  stimulate  innova- 
tion that  will  improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  provide  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  tie  specific  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  directly  to 
research  investments,  there  is  much  evi- 
dence that  U.S.  science  has  had  an  over- 
whelmingly positive  im.pact  on  society. 
A  recent  survey  found  that  75  percent  of 
our  population  believes  science  and  tech- 
nology has  changed  life  for  the  better. 

Good  arguments  can  be  made  for  in- 
creased research  funding  because  sup- 
port in  constant  dolars  declined  for  sev- 


eral years  prior  to  1977.  At  the  same 
time,  costs  rose  because  of  inflation. 
There  is  also  a  need  of  increased  fund- 
ing for  science  education  programs  and 
for  programs  which  assist  the  public  in 
dealing  with  the  scientific  and  technical 
aspects  of  policy  issues.  I  believe  the  de- 
cision on  whether  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  budget  request  merits  con- 
gressional support  must  be  based  upon 
what  society  expects  of  U.S.  science  to 
strengthen  America.  In  short,  the  deci- 
sion must  depend  on  whether  the  budget 
presented  will  accomplish  that  goal. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  NSF 
budget  provides  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  earthquake  research.  The 
objective  is  to  make  real  progress  in  im- 
proving the  capability  to  accurately  pre- 
dict earthquakes  and  to  engineer  eartli- 
Quake  resistant  structures.  The  budget 
also  provides  for  substantial  growth  in 
research  support  in  the  neural  sciences, 
with  potential  for  improving  our  ability 
to  deal  with  brain  damage,  and  there  are 
increases  for  research  aimed  at  finding 
ways  to  make  more  effective  use  of  re- 
sources and  to  deal  with  the  range  of 
environmental  issues.  The  NSF  request 
also  contains  much  needed  increases  for 
the  purchase  of  scientific  equipment  and 
instrumentation. 

During  hearings  this  week,  my  sub- 
committee will  carefully  examine  the  full 
range  of  NSF  budget  proposals.  We  will 
also  carefully  consider  the  need  for  a 
multiyear  authorization  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  is  my  own  firm 
conviction  that  such  an  authorization 
would  provide  a  framework  for  program 
planning  that  would  bring  increased  sta- 
bility to  the  Foundation's  planning  proc- 
esses. It  would  permit  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  Congress  to 
focus  more  attention  on  areas  where  new 
programs  or  projects  are  being  proposed 
and  are  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  ur- 
gency to  warrant  special  authorization. 
We  will  report  to  the  Senate  on  our  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  scientific  research  is 
important  to  all  parts  of  our  society  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  public  hearings  and 
to  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  NSF  au- 
thorization request  to  the  floor  for  the 
Senate's  consideration. 


By  Mr.  STONE : 

S.  856.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion to  individuals  who  rent  their  prin- 
cipal residences  for  a  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlords;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
r.MR  TAX  tre.\tmi:nt  for  renters 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral tax  deduction  for  tenants  for  that 
part  of  their  rental  payment  which  is  In 
fact  a  payment  of  local  property  taxes. 

Under  present  law,  landlords  pay  State 
and  local  property  taxes.  They  are  in 
turn  entitled  to  deduct  such  payments 
in  the  computation  of  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability. 

Landlords  generally  pass  their  prop- 
erty tax  liability  on  to  tenants  in  the 
form  of  rent.  However,  inasmuch  as  ten- 
ants are  not  legallv  liable  for  pavment  of 
property  taxes  under  State  and  local  law. 
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they  are  not  eligible  to  deduct  this  por- 
tion of  their  rent  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes.  In  our  words,  while  tenants  in- 
directly pay  State  and  local  property 
taxes,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  com- 
mensurate deduction  in  computing  their 
Federal  income  taxes. 

This  present  situation  is  unfair  to  the 
increasing  number  of  American  tax- 
payers who  rent  rather  than  own  their 
homes.  It  has  the  effect  of  imposing 
double  taxation  on  that  part  of  a  ten- 
ant's income  which  is  spent  for  rent. 
Landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  are  per- 
mitted to  avoid  such  a  result  by  deduct- 
ing local  property  taxes  in  determining 
their  Federal  tax  liability. 

The  present  situation  has  a  regressive 
tax  impact  in  that  most  of  those  who  are 
caught  in  this  double-taxation  trap  are 
in  lower  income  brackets.  Over  one-half 
of  all  taxpayers  earning  less  than  $5,000 
per  year  now  rent  their  dwellings  while 
only  13  percent  of  those  earning  more 
than  $25,000  do  so. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  one  I  sponsored  with 
Senator  Buckley  in  the  last  Congress, 
would  provide  equity  for  this  sizable 
group  of  renters.  The  tax  liability  of  the 
landlord  would  remain  unchanged  under 
the  bill.  The  bill  would  simply  insure  that 
the  tenant,  like  the  landlord,  will  not  be 
taxed  on  income  which  has  already  been 
used  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  State  legisla- 
tures there  are  efforts  to  transfer  the 
State  or  local  property  tax  from  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant.  If  this  happens, 
the  States  will  by  their  own  initiative 
have  shifted  the  property  tax  and  the 
property  tax  deduction  to  the  tenant. 
However,  because  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict what  State  legislatures  may  do  and 
because  many  renters  are  suffering  un- 
fairly from  the  present  tax  structure,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  take 
action. 

Congressman  Herb  Harris  of  Virginia 
has  introduced  a  similar  bill  (H.R.  84) 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  already  gained  considerable  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  856 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TJiat  (a) 
part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  Individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
220  as  section  221  and  by  inserting  after 
section  219  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  220.  Deduction  of  real  property  taxes 
In  case  of  individuals  who  rent 
their  principal  residence. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  the  amount  of  the  rent  (not 
otherwise  deductible)  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
Individual  during  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  begins  for  any  dwelling 
unit  used  by  the  Individual  as  his  principal 
residence,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  the  individual's 
proportionate  share  of  the  State  and  local 


real  property  taxes  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  164(a)(1))  — 

"(1)  which  are  imposed  on  such  dwelling 
unit,  or  on  the  building  In  which  such  dwell- 
ing unit  Is  located,  and  on  the  land  on  which 
Buch  dwelling  unit  (or  building)  is  situated, 
and 

■■  (2 )  which  are  paid  or  accrued  during  such 
calendar  year. 

"(b)   Proportionate  share. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  an  individual's  proportionate  share 
of  the  real  property  taxes  described  in  such 
subsection  which  are  paid  or  accrued  during 
any  calendar  year  with  respect  to  any  dwell- 
ing unit  shall  be  an  ampunt  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  real  property 
taxes — 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  dwelling  unit  lo- 
cated in  a  building  which  contains  one  or 
more  other  units,  which  are  attributable  to 
such  dwelling  unit,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  dwelling 
unit,  which  are  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  unit;   multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  days  in  the  calendar  year 
on  which  such  dwelling  unit  was  used  by  the 
individual  as  his  principal  residence  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  T.\XEs  attributable  to  certain 
dwelling  units. — For  purpos2s  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  amount  of  the  real  property  taxes 
described  in  subsection  (a)  which  are  at- 
tributable to  any  dwelling  unit  located  in 
a  building  containing  one  or  more  units  is 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  taxes  imposed 
on  the  building  and  the  land  on  which  it  is 
situated  as  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space  in  such  unit  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  all 
the  units  In  such  building.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  the  amount  of  any  floor 
space  in  the  building  which  is  a  common 
area  or  is  used  by  the  lessor  of  such  build- 
ing for  purposes  of  maintenance.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  220.  Deduction  of  real  property  taxes 

in  case  of  individuals  who  rent 
their  principal  residence. 

"Sec.  221.  Cross  references.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  rent  paid  or  incurred  after 
December  31,  1977.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 

S.  857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  and  certain  other  related  edu- 
cation assistance  programs  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  Hawaiian 
natives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  manpower  programs  for 
native  Hawaiians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

S.  859.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  to  Native  Ha- 
waiians; to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

S.  860.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  to 
Native  Hawaiians;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  Senator  Matsu- 
naca, four  bills  which  seek  to  amend  ex- 


isting social  welfare  laws  to  include  the 
native  Hawaiian  people  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "Native  Americans."  By 
correcting  the  definition  of  "Native 
Americans"  in  key  Federal  regulations, 
I  hope  to  extend  vital  Federal  assistance 
now  available  to  American  Indians  and 
other  native  groups  to  persons  of  native 
Hawaiian  descent. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleagues 
would  agree  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
native  Hawaiians  are  native  Americans; 
the  Hawaiian  people,  the  American  In- 
dians, and  Eskimos  years  ago  thrived  on 
the  land  which  today  comprises  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America. 

I  must  say,  with  gi'eat  sadness,  that 
the  native  Hawaiians  today  confront 
problems  of  siu-vival  and  identity  com- 
mon among  other  native  Americans.  At- 
tempts to  reconcile  native  culture  and 
traditions  with  what  we  might  call  mod- 
ern American  society — a  system  viewed 
by  native  Americans  as  largely  "Western" 
or  "European  influenced" — have  not  been 
fully  successful.  A  pattern  of  extremes 
may  be  detected  among  native  Ameri- 
can groups,  including  the  native  Ha- 
waiians: extremes  in  unemployment 
rates,  poverty  rates,  school  drop-out 
rates,  and  crime  rates,  to  name  a  few. 

Congress  in  recent  years  passed  key 
legislation  aimed  at  assisting  native 
Americans  in  resolving  the  tough  prob- 
lems confronting  them  in  their  dally 
lives.  But  regrettable  oversight  in  the 
original  drafting  of  legislation  now  de- 
prives native  Hawaiians  of  necessary  as- 
sistance accorded  other  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

For  example,  native  Hawaiians  are  in- 
eligible for  aid  under  the  manpower  pro- 
grams of  section  302  of  the  1973  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act — CETA.  This  section  was  designed  to 
assist  the  creation  of  job  training,  edu- 
cational and  employment  programs  for 
unemployed  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged native  Americans.  One  meas- 
sure  I  introduce  today  would  include 
native  Hawaiians  in  these  programs. 
This  measure,  specifically  addressed  to 
section  302  of  the  CETA,  may  be  cited 
as  the  Native  Hawaiian  Manpower  Act 
of  1977. 

A  second  measure  I  propose  is  entitled 
the  Hawaiian  Native  Educational  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1977.  This  bill  would  amend 
section  810  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  to  include 
native  Hawaiians  with  American  Indi- 
ans now  covered  by  the  act. 

The  third  measure  I  introduce  today 
would  extend  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  to  native  Hawaiians.  And 
the  fourth  measure  would  extend  to  na- 
tive Hawaiians  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974. 

I  am  hopeful  all  four  bills  will  meet 
the  fast  approval  of  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate committees,  the  full  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  The  native 
Hawaiians  face  bleak  economic  realities 
and  are  deserving  of  Federal  assistance. 
I  feel  the  bills  I  present  today  will  help 
rectify  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
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text  of  each  of  the  four  billf  I  introduce 
today. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  857 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vni 
America  in  Congress   assem 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "H 
Educational   Assistance  Act  of 

Sec.  2.  (a)    Section  8'0  of 
and    Secondary    Education 
amended  by  striking  out  "Ind  I 
each  time  the  words  appear 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "India  i 
Hawaiian  children." 

(b)  Section   810   of  such 

amended  by  redesignating  

such  section,  and  all  referenc  ts 
subsection  (h)  and  by  Insertljig 
section  (f )  the  following  new 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  Act  'nati 
means  any  individual  any  of 
were  natives  of  the  area  whlcl 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to 

(c)  The    heading   of   such   : 
amended  by  striking  out 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof:  "india 

HAWAIIAN". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  302(a) 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Sch4o 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
dents"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
and  native  Hawaiian  students" 

(2)   The  Indian  Elementary 
School  Assistance  Act  Is 
Ing  out   "Indian   children"   w 
pears  In  such  Act,  except  in  th 
tence  of  section  303(a)(2)(B) 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "Indian 
wailan  children". 

(b)   The  Indian  Elementary 
School  Assistance  Act  Is 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"native     HAWAIIAN     DEF 
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"Sec.  308.   As  used   in  this 
'native  Hawaiian"  means  any 
of  whose  ancestors  were  nativ 
which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
to  1778.". 

(c)   Section  301  of  the  "Indian 
and    Secondary    School 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Assists  nee 


"short  title 


A: 


"Sec.  301.  This  ttlle  may  be 
■Indian  and  Native  Hawaiian 
Secondary  School  Assistance 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  422(a) 
Education  Act  is  amended  by 
"Indian  organizations"  each  ti 
appear  in  such  section  and 
thereof  "Indian  and  native 
nlzatlons". 

(2)  Such  section  422(a)  ts 
ed  by  striking  out  "Indian 
sertlng   in  Ueu   thereof   "ludiai 
Hawaiian  children". 

(3)  Such  section  422(a)  Is  ._ 
ed  by  striking  out  "Indians"  an 
lieu  thereof  "Indians  and  nativi 

(b)     Section    243     (a)     of 

amended  by  striking  out     

and  inserting  In  Ueu   thereof 
native  Hawaiian  students". 

(c)(1)    The  first  sentence  of 
(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
"Indian   Education'    and 
thereof  "Indian  and  native  Ha 
tion",   and   by   Inserting   after 
comma    and    the    following: 
wallans". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  ,_. 
is   amended    by   Inserting   afte 
tlons,"  the  following:    "and   bj 
wailan  organizations". 

(3)  Section    442(b)(1)     of 

amended  by  striking  out     

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  " 
tive  Hawaiian  children  ". 
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(4)  Section  442(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian  chUdren" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Indian  and 
native  Hawaiian  children". 

(5)  Section  42(b)(4)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "organizations"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  native  Hawaiian  organi- 
zations", and  by  striking  out  "Indian  chil- 
dren"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Indian 
and  native  Hawaiian  children  ". 

(6)  Section  442(b)(6)  of  Fuch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  and  native 
Hawaiian". 

(7)  The  heading  of  such  section  442  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "INDIAN"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "INDIAN  AND  NA- 
TIVE HAWAIIAN". 

(d)  (1)  Section  453  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  desig- 
nation and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  'native  Hawaiian'  means  any  individual 
any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the 
area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  to  1778.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  453  Ls 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "definitions". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  amended  In  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1)  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "organization"  the  following:  "and  to 
native  Hawaiian  organizations". 

(2)  Such  s»»ction  314(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Indians"  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  and  in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Indians  and  native  Hawalians". 

(3)  Section  314(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  each  time 
it  appears  anc:  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Indian  and  native  Hawaiian". 

(4)  Section  314(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  and  native 
Hawaiian". 

(5)  Secton  314fb)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
fl)  after  the  word  "organizations"  the  fol- 
lowing "and  native  Hawaiian  organization". 

(6^  Section  314(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
mended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  each  time 
It  apoears  In  clause  (1)  and  clause  (2) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Indian 
and  native  Hawaiian". 

(7)  The  last  sentence  of  section  314(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  na- 
tive Hawaiian  organizations". 

(b)  Seotlon  314  of  the  Adult  Eduction  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
and  all  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (e) 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion   (c)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'native  Hawaiian'  means  any  Individual 
any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the 
area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands prior  to  1778.". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  314  of  .such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Indians"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Indians  and  native 
Hawalians". 

S.  858 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Renresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  Hawaiian 
Manpower  Act  of  1977". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  in 
clause  (1)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "native"  In  such 
clause  (1)  the  following:  "and  Hawaiian 
native". 


(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
It  appears  In  clause  (2)  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  clause 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  native 
Hawalians  In  Hawaii". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  In  section  302(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
as  he  determines  will  best  serve  native 
Hawalians". 

(d)  Section  302(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "4  percent"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '5  percent". 

(e)  Tlie  heading  of  such  section  302  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"indian  and  native  hawaiian  manpower 
programs" 

Sec.  3.  Section  eoi(a)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(14)  'native  Hawaiian'  means  any  In- 
dividual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives 
of  the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778.". 


S.  859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4(a)  of  the  Indian  Self-Determlna- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or  any  Native  Hawaiian  as  de- 
fined In  clause  (e)   of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  further  Includes  any  corpo- 
ration or  other  legal  entity  organized  by 
Native  Hawalians  as  defined  In  clause  (e) 
of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (d)  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"(e)  'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any  indi- 
vidual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives 
of  the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778.". 

S.  860 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  any  Native  Hawaiian  as  defined  in 
clause    (h)    of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  further  includes  any  corporation 
or  other  legal  entity  organized  by  Native 
Hawalians  as  defined  In  clause  (h)  of  this 
section". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  further  Includes  lands  held  by  In- 
corporated Native   Hawaiian   groups". 

(d)  Section  3  of  sucii  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  e.ad  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(h)  'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any  individ- 
ual any  of  wiiose  ancestors  were  natives  of 
the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778.". 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  certain  electronic  equipment 
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that  is  susceptible  to  radio  frequency 
energy  Interference;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

REDUCING    RADIO    rREQtIENCY     INTERFERENCE 
WITH    HOME    ENTERTAINMENT    PRODUCTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  obvious  that  citizens  band  radio  has 
arrived.  There  are  8  million  CB  stations 
in  operation  right  now  and  20  million 
CB  users.  Almost  another  million  per- 
sons seek  licenses  every  month. 

These  CB  stations  must  operate  with- 
in 40  channels  of  the  AM  radio  band. 
Unlike  amateur  radio,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confused,  citizens  band  is 
limited  to  short-range  transmissions.  In 
practice,  CB  sets  have  a  range  of  20 
miles  or  so,  although  their  technical 
limit  may  be  up  to  100  miles. 

Many  businesses  keep  in  touch  with 
mobile  units  but  the  real  backbone  of 
CB  is  its  use  by  truckers  or  motorists 
who  wish  to  communicate  with  each 
other  or  by  persons  wlio  equip  both  their 
home  and  family  cars  with  citizens  band. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  CB  operators 
may  use  their  sets  to  alert  others  about 
"Smokey  Bears";  that  is,  State  highway 
patrol  ofi&cers,  many  other  CBers  assist 
troopers  by  reporting  accidents  and 
broken  down  cars  to  police  who  are 
listening  in. 

One  serious  problem  raised  by  the 
growing  number  of  CB  sets  is  possible 
interference  with  radio,  TV,  and  stereo 
sets,  and  other  home  electronic  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  problem  might  be 
called  a  giant  one.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  informs  me  it 
is  now  receiving  couiplaints  about  radio 
frequency  interference  to  home  enter- 
tainment equipment  at  a  rate  of  about 
200.000  a  year. 

FCC  field  offices  actually  received  over 
100,000  complaints  last  year  and,  based 
upon  the  ever-exoanding  number  of 
complaints  it  is  currently  receiving,  proj- 
ects that  over  200,000  will  come  in  during 
fiscal  year  1978. 

Now,  understand  that  this  is  only  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg.  The  FCC  has  made 
studies  which  prove  that  there  are  at 
least  14  other  people  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood a.s  each  person  who  files  a  com- 
plaint who  are  annoyed  by  the  same 
problem.  This  factor  alone  would  bring 
the  total  number  of  persons  adversely 
affected  by  radio  frequency  interference 
up  to  about  2.5  million. 

Then,  we  must  consider  that  numer- 
ous persons  who  try  to  make  a  com- 
plaint cannot  do  so  because  of  over- 
whelmed telephone  answering  systems. 
The  FCC  is  so  flooded  with  radio  fre- 
quency interference  complaints,  it  sim- 
ply cannot  man  enough  offices  to  answer 
the  complaints  immediately  in  person. 
Tape  machines  are  used  so  that  the  pub- 
lic can  at  least  leave  a  recorded  message 
to  he  processed  later.  But  the  calls  are 
being  placed  in  such  great  numbers  that 
the  chances  are  high  of  getting  a  busy 
signal.  This  discourages  many  people 
from  following  through  with  the  com- 
plaint they  had  started  to  make. 

Next,  we  must  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  States  there  are  no  FCC 
field  offices.  Remember,  the  Commission 


has  only  24  of  these  offices.  This  means 
that  in  many  areas  of  the  country  people 
do  not  know  who  to  complain  to  and 
do  not  have  any  facility  close  at  hand 
to  file  a  complaint  with. 

Thus,  the  true  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lem is  gigantic.  There  are  many,  many 
millions  of  citizens  who  are  troubled  in 
their  daily  lives  by  annoying  and  dis- 
ruptive interference  to  the  proper  oper- 
ation of  electronic  equipment  in  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  tlie  susceptibility 
of  such  equipment  to  radio  frequency 
emissions. 

Mr.  President,  some  80  percent  of  the 
problems  I  am  talking  about  are  related 
to  the  operation  of  CB  stations.  Another 
7  percent  of  the  problems  stem  from  the 
operation  of  stations  licensed  in  the 
amateur  service. 

What  Is  not  commonly  understood  is 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  com- 
plaints result  from  defects  in  home  elec- 
tronic equipment  that  pick  up  signals 
they  should  not  receive.  In  fact,  the  FCC 
has  found  in  past  years  that  90  percent 
of  all  television  interference  problems 
can  be  cured  only  at  the  television  re- 
ceiver. Interference  has  not  been  caused 
by  the  CB  or  amateur  radio  tran.^mitter; 
it  has  resulted  from  basic  design  defects 
in  the  TV  set  itself. 

Further,  nearly  all  problems  with 
audio  devices,  such  as  hi-fi  equipment, 
phonograplis,  electronic  organs,  and  in- 
tercoms, must  be  corrected  at  the  set. 
After  all,  if  a  neighbor's  phonograph 
starts  acting  hke  a  shortwave  receiver, 
there  is  usually  nothing  the  CB  or  ham 
radio  operator  can  do  about  it.  The 
phonograph  simply  should  not  act  as  a 
radio  receiver. 

In  short,  a  major  source  of  the  problem 
is  that  otherwise  well-designed  home  en- 
tertainment equipment  is  not  adapted  to 
today's  urban  and  suburban  environ- 
ment. The  few  small  components  or  ni- 
ters which  would  block  out  radio  fre- 
quency intenerence  are  too  often  left  out 
by  the  manufacturers.  Later  there  is  a 
high  service  call  to  install  them,  even 
though  the  cost  of  the  protective  item  it- 
self is  minimal. 

Some  responsible  manufacturers  al- 
ready supply  filters  for  reducing  televi- 
sion interference  when  cases  are  brought 
to  their  attention.  There  is  at  least  one 
major  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
television  receivers  in  the  United  States 
who  now  includes  the  proper  filter  in  his 
tuner  design;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he 
has  proven  that  such  products  can  be 
marketed  at  competitive  prices.  Some 
manufacturers  of  other  home  entertain- 
ment equipment  recognize  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  consumer  by  incorporating  the 
necessary  susceptibility-reducing  compo- 
nents in  their  equipment,  as  well. 

A  good  number,  however,  still  do  not. 
This  is  where  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  comes  in.  One  means  of  insuring 
that  the  non-technical  public  will  be  of- 
fered home-entertainment  equipment 
which  is  capable  of  operating  properly  in 
the  vicinity  of  nearby  CB  and  amateur 
radio  transmitters  is  to  give  the  FCC 
specific  authority  to  require  the  inclu- 
sion of  interference-protection  compo- 
nents in  various  types  of  consumer  elec- 


tronic devices.  Thus,  I  am  submitting  to- 
day legislati(Mi  which  will  do  just  that. 

Although  the  bill  itself  does  not  cata- 
logue the  electronic  equipment  It  reaches, 
but  rather  uses  the  broad  term  "con- 
sumer electronic  equipment,"  this  lan- 
guage is  certainly  clear  enough  and  ade- 
quately descriptive  to  include  a  great 
many  home  entertainment  tjTJe  prod- 
ucts. 

For  example.  It  is  my  intention  that 
the  bill  cover  television  receivers,  AM  and 
FM  radio  receivers,  tape  recorders,  high- 
fidelity  audio  systems,  phonographs,  in- 
tercom systems  and  electronic  organs. 
Public  address  systems  would  also  be 
reached  by  the  bill. 

Th5  legislation  is  not,  however,  limited 
to  the  above  products.  In  a  change  from 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  last  year,  the 
new  bill  drops  the  restrictive  term  "audio 
and  visual  electronic  equipment"  and 
substitutes  for  it  the  term  "consumer 
electronic  equipment."  My  purpose  in 
making  this  drafting  change  is  to  reach 
electronic  control  devices  and  warning 
devices,  as  well  as  the  above  kind  of 
equipment.  Home  burglar  alarm  devices 
are  one  type  of  warning  system  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  bill  I  am  proposing  reaches  the 
sale  in  the  United  States  of  foreign-made 
products  and  does  not  merely  affect  U.S.- 
manufactured  equipment.  The  bill  gives 
the  FCC  authority  to  regulate  the  sale, 
shipment,  import,  and  use,  as  well  as 
manufacture,  of  consumer  electronic 
equii^ment. 

Also,  I  might  explain  that  now  if  any- 
one in  my  neighborhood  complains  about 
my  transmissions  on  my  amateur  radio 
set,  I  just  pick  up  a  $1  or  $1.50  resistor 
and  go  over  and  install  it  for  them.  It 
would  be  far  simpler  and  more  efBcient 
for  the  manufacturer  of  the  stereo  or  TV 
to  do  this.  In  fact,  I  have  discussed  it 
with  them  many  times.  Incidentally, 
while  it  Is  not  addrcs.sed  by  the  bill,  I 
have  also  discussed  with  most  TV  manu- 
facturers the  pdvisability  of  containing 
a  jack  and  a  ver>'  inexpensive  extra  am- 
plifier so  that  hard-of-hearing  people 
can  use  an  ear  plug  with  separate 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  emphasize  that 
the  legislation  will  save  agency  time,  not 
add  to  it.  If  the  bill  is  successful  in  elimi- 
nating most  of  the  200.000  yearly  com- 
plaints about  home  equipment  radio  in- 
terference which  FCC  field  offices  must 
presently  handle  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
the  end  result  In  time  saved  will  more 
than  offset  the  time  required  for  admin- 
istering the  proposed  law. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  I  am  aware 
of  the  additional  problem  relating  to  the 
misuse  of  linear  amplifiers.  That,  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  separate  matter  and  is  not 
included  in  the  bill.  The  FCC  just  issued 
a  proposed  rule  on  linears  2  weeks  ago 
and  they  will  be  fully  considered  in  that 
context.  Even  if  there  were  no  problems 
from  linears,  the  problem  of  the  suscep- 
tibiUty  of  certain  electronic  equipment 
to  radio  frequency  interference  will  re- 
main with  us  until  it  Is  corrected  at  the 
receiving  equipment  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  the  text  of  the 
the  Record  together  with 
provision  of  law  which  it 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
In  this  week's  U.S.  News 
port  of  March  7, 1977,  entitle 
Band  Radio:  Danger  of  Ai 
be  inserted  in  the  Record 
above  material. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

S.  864 
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A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
Communications  Commlsslop 
regulations   with   respect   to 
tronlc   equipment   that   Is   i 
radio  frequency  energy  Inter 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  asembled,  . 
tlon  302  of  the  Communications 
(82  Stat.  290;  47  U.S.C.  302a) 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection    (a)    of 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)" 

"governing"  In  the  first  sent 

(B)  by   striking    out    the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
lieu  thereof  ",  and  (2)  the  use 
components  In   consumer 
ment  which  are  capable  of 
ence  to  such  equipment  from 
energy.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out 
such   devices"   In  the  second 
Inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "or 
such  devices  and  consumer  ele. 
ment  or  the  use  of  such  devices. 

(2)  Subsection    (b)    of    such 
amended  by  striking  out  "shl 
vices"  and  inserting  in  lieu  th. 
devices  and  consumer  electron 
or  use  devices". 

(3)  Subsection    (c)    of 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or 
equipment"     immediately     afti 
wherever    such    term    appears 
sentence; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  consul 
equipment"  Immediately  after 
the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)    by  striking   out   "the   ^^ 
JecUve    of    reducing    Interferer  c 
reception."  In  the  second  senten<  e 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "the  object! v( 
interference  to  radio  reception 
sumer  electronic  equipment,". 

(b)  The  heading  for  section  _ 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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Untied  States  Code:  TnxE  ,, 
302a  Telegraphs,  Telephois  es 

5  302a.  Devices  which  Interfi 
reception;    regulations;    restrictions 
tlons 

(a)  The  Commission  may,  co^ 
the  public  Interest,  convenience 
«lty,  make  reasonable  regulatl 
the  Interference  potential  of 
In  their  operation  are  capabl 
radio  frequency   energy   by  n 
auction,  or  other  means  in  su 
to  cause  harmful  interference 
munlcations.  Such  regulations 
pllcable   to   the   manufacture, 
offer    for   sale,   shipment,    or 
devices. 

(b)  No  person  shall 

sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship,  or  use  , 
faU  to  comply  with  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this 
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not  be  applicable  to  carriers  transporting 
such  devices  without  trading  In  them,  to 
devices  manufactured  solely  for  export,  to 
the  manufacture,  assembly,  or  Installation 
of  devices  for  its  own  use  by  a  public  utility 
engaged  In  providing  electric  service,  or  to 
devices  for  use  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof.  Devices 
for  use  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  shall  be  devel- 
oped, procured,  or  otherwise  acquired,  in- 
cluding offshore  procurement,  under  United 
States  Government  criteria,  standards,  or 
specifications  designed  to  achieve  the  com- 
mon objective  of  reducing  Interference  to 
radio  reception,  taking  into  account  the 
unique  needs  of  national  defense  and 
security. 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Mar.  7,  1977] 

Citizen's -Band  Radio:  Danger  op  Air 

Pollution? 

In  a  few  short  years,  more  than  20  million 

Americans  using  cltizen's-band  radios  have 

created   a   traffic   Jam   on    the   nation's   air 

waves. 

The  number  of  these  amateur  broadcast- 
ers continues  to  grow  at  such  a  phenom- 
enal rate  that  all  sorts  of  basic  questions 
about  the  future  of  broadcasting  are  being 
posed. 

CB  enthusiasts  themselves  have  reason  to 
wonder  If  there  won't  soon  be  so  many  peo- 
ple trying  to  talk  at  the  same  time  on  the 
mobile  sets  that  they  will  become  virtually 
unusable. 

Other  people  already  have  cause  to  won- 
der whether  CB  users  in  their  efforts  to  boost 
power  and  find  ocen  channels  won't  make  It 
impossible  to  enjoy  a  quiet  hour  watching 
the  television  screen  or  listening  to  a 
phonograph  at  home. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  been  deluged  with  thousands  of 
complaints  from  people  who  say  that  CB 
broadcasts  from  nearby  cars  and  neighbor- 
ing houses  are : 

Coming  over  their  television  sets,  inter- 
rupting shows. 

Blasting  out  of  their  hi-fi  speakers  when 
they  try  to  listen  to  recorded  music. 
Charging  in  on  electronic  organ  concerts. 
Intruding  into  church  services,  even  fu- 
nerals,  when  the  public  address  system  Is 
turned  on. 

This  congestion  Is  unlikely  to  disappear 
any  time  soon.  In  fact,  it  Is  almost  certain 
to  grow  as  licenses  to  ooerate  CB  radios  soar. 
By  the  end  of  1976,  there  were  7.7  million 
licen.ses,  seven  times  the  1974  total.  Since  the 
licenses  are  issued  to  entire  families,  the 
FCC  estimates  that  there  are  some  20  mil- 
lion people  using  CB  sets. 

This  year,  licenses  are  expected  to  Jump  to 
more  than  15  million.  In  January  alone,  the 
FCC  received  a  record  high  number  of  appli- 
cations— 990,000 — for  the  five-year  li- 
cense. Some  authorities  estimate  that  half 
the  homes  in  the  country  will  have  at  least 
some  form  of  radio  transmitter  In  the  next  10 
years. 

The  CB-manufacturing  industry  has  grown 
along  with  its  customers.  Its  sales  now  total 
about  2  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  it  has  a 
guarantee  of  further  growth:  an  FCC  deci- 
sion that  increased  the  number  of  channels 
for  CB  broadcasts  from  23  to  40.  The  40- 
channel  sets  went  on  the  market  in  January 
at  higher  prices  than  the  old  models. 

About  2  million  sets  were  sold  in  1974,  5 
minion  In  1975  and  10  million  last  year. 

Sales  are  expected  to  level  off  In  1977,  de- 
spite Introduction  of  the  40-channel  set. 
The  cause:  buyer  indecision  over  whether  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  new  models. 

SURPRISE    FOS    FCC 

To  the  FCC,  the  proliferation  of  CB  sets  Is 
an  unexpected  headache,  particularly  as  they 


spread    into   residential   areas  and   bring   a 
heavy  crop  of  complaints  of  Interference. 

In  the  past  two  years,  complaints  to  the 
FCC  have  more  than  tripled — from  30,000  to 
100,000  a  year.  The  number  Is  expected  to 
double  in  1977. 

"There's  not  going  to  be  a  neighborhood  In 
the  U.S.  where  this  isn't  a  problem,"  says  the 
FCCs  deputy  chief  of  fie:d  operations,  James 
C.  McKinney,  whose  staff  Investigates  Inter- 
ference complaints. 

Some  nonusers  of  CB  sets  are  threatening 
a  class-action  lawsuit  "to  affirm  the  rights  of 
Individuals  to  be  free  from  unwanted  inva- 
sion of  privacy."  The  suit  would  challenge 
the  FCCs  method  of  granting  licenses  with- 
out requiring  a  test,  as  well  as  its  decision  to 
open  up  17  more  channels  for  CB  broadcasts. 
Other  protesters  have  retaliated  by  climb- 
ing on  their  neighbors'  roofs  and  pulling 
down  antennas,  or  by  rigging  the  antenna 
wires  so  that  the  transmitters  blow  up  when 
turned  on. 

A  small  number  of  people  have  even 
changed  neighborhoods  to  escape  the  un- 
wanted CB  broadcasts  on  their  television  sets 
or  phonographs. 

CB  users  contend  that  Interference  Is  not 
as  bad  as  their  opponents  claim.  Says  Andrew 
Andros,  chairm.an  of  the  board  of  one  of  the 
largest  CB  manufacturing  companies,  Hy- 
Galn  Electronics,  based  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.: 
"There  are  20  million  CB  users  in  the  U.S. 
There  are  100.000  complaints  of  interference. 
Comparatively  speaking,  that's  an  Infinl- 
tesimally  small  figure.  It's  absolutely 
nothing." 

CB  enthusiasts  argue,  too,  that  their  sets 
bring  more  good  than  harm.  They  point  to 
the  CB  trade  group.  REACT  (Radio  Emer- 
gency Association  Citizens  Teams),  whose 
main  purpose  is  to  monitor  Channel  9,  the 
official  emergency  channel.  Its  120,000  mem- 
bers have  handled  an  estimated  65  million 
emergency  calls,  including  15  million  high- 
way accidents,  since  1962.  Over  half  of  these 
calls  came  In  the  last  three  years,  estimates 
Gerald  Reese,  REACT's  managing  director. 

Some  State  police  are  Installing  CB  sets  In 
their  patrol  cars,  hoping  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  emergencies.  They  are  getting 
funds  for  this  equipment  from  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  the  CB  story, 
however.  Equipment  Is  being  used  by  shady 
characters  to  solicit  prostitutes,  to  call  In 
the  "numbers"  for  gambling,  and  even  as 
a  tool  In  schemes  for  extortion  and 
kidnaping. 

CB  radio  also  is  an  Invaluable  tool  to 
truckers  and  others  who  want  to  avoid  po- 
lice speed  traps. 

KEY  WORRY 

To  the  PCC,  the  largest  CB  problem  Is 
Interference.  Government  and  private  engi- 
neers say  that  there  are  ways  to  eliminate  it 
without  affecting  the  quality  of  equipment. 
A  filter  can  be  Installed  on  the  CB  trans- 
mitter to  keep  it  from  putting  out  any  emis- 
sion higher  than  the  cltizen's-band  fre- 
quency. Filters  can  also  be  put  in  other 
equipment  to  keep  it  from  picking  up  the 
lower  CB  frequencies. 

On  TV  sets,  for  Instance,  a  filter  can  be 
Installed  at  the  set's  antenna  terminal.  If 
that's  not  effective,  a  filter  inside  the  set 
next  to  the  tuner  should  end  any 
Interference. 

But  these  filters  cost  money — about  $30  for 
a  CB  set  and  $4  to  $10  for  a  television  set. 
That  raises  the  question  of  who  should  pay 
the  costs. 

Right  now,  manufacturers  of  CB  sets  and 
home-entertainment  equipment  are  unable 
to  agree  on  the  answer,  and  they  are  get- 
ting much  of  the  blame  from  the  PCC. 

But  the  agency  also  attributes  some  of 
the  problem  to  CB  users  who,  eager  to  ex- 
tend the  range  of  their  sets,  are  boosting 
their    transmitter   power    from    the    4-watt 
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limit  allowed  by  FCC  to  levels  as  high  as 
1,000  watts.  All  that  a  CB  user  needs  to  do 
to  achieve  that  is  to  attach  a  simple  ampli- 
fier to  his  transmitter. 

The  F<;C  is  cracking  down  on  CB  users  who 
overamplify  their  sets.  But  a  small  enforce- 
ment team — 100  for  the  whole  country — ■ ' 
makes  this  task  tedious,  if  not  impossible. 
McKinney  says:  "It  would  take  a  veritable 
army  to  respond  to  every  CB  complaint." 

The  Commission  is  now  hoping  to  get  at 
the  source  with  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  ampli- 
fiers that  can  be  made  compatible  with  CB 
sets.  It  proposed  svich  a  rule  on  February  18. 

The  PCC  also  requires  any  CB  user  found 
to  be  causing  Interference  to  install  a  filter 
on  his  transmitter.  And  the  agency  has 
toughened  its  construction  and  design 
standards  for  CB  sets,  now  tests  each  new 
model  and  makes  spot  checks  at  the  fac- 
tories to  see  that  those  standards  ere  being 
met. 

The  FCC  does  not  have  authority  to  com- 
pel manufacturers  of  TV  sets  and  other 
equipment  to  install  filters. 

Legislation  giving  the  Commission  such 
power  was  introduced  In  Congress  last  year, 
but  went  nowhere. 

Without  such  a  la-A',  it  appears  unlikely 
that  television  or  stereo  manufacturers  will 
voluntarily  install  shielding  devices  in  all 
new  sets,  althougii  the  costs  of  doing  so  on 
a  mass-production  basis  is  placed  at  only 
$1  per  set.  That  leaves  it  up  to  the  customer. 

MANUFACTITHERS'  VIEW 

Some  manufacturers  say  that  the  prob- 
lem is  affecting  too  few  customers  to  war- 
rant adding  filters  to  all  sets.  They  add  that 
if  a  customer  complains  of  interference, 
they  will  send  him  a  filter  free.  But  the 
owner  of  the  TV  or  record  player  then  has 
to  pay  a  serviceman  to  In.stall  the  filter, 
a  Job  that  usually  costs  at  least  $20. 

In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  easy  cure 
for  the  Interference  problem  raised  by  CB's, 
and  it's  not  likely  to  go  away  any  time 
soon. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  865.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement 
of  section  3306  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  apportionments  in  the 
civil  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
among  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Service  apportionment  quota  regulation 
is  a  problem  which  has  long  been  over- 
looked and  which  desperately  needs  to  be 
addressed.  It  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
people  from  all  States  and  in  particular 
young  people,  who  will  be  the  future  of 
this  counti-j'.  Civil  Service  apportionment 
is  a  legal  sy.stem  instituted  in  1883  which 
establishes  nunierical  quotas  by  State  of 
residence  on  those  .seeking  to  enter  the 
civil  service  system  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  a  beginning  professional  ievel.  The 
effect  of  apportionment  is  to  bar  many 
applicants  from  consideration  based 
solely  on  their  State  of  residence.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  regulation  can  and  should 
be  changed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Apportionment  Act 
was  twofold:  first,  to  improve  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States  by  eliminat- 
ing the  spoils  system,  which  showed  little 
regard  for  merit  or  qualification  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  for  a  wide  representation 
of  people  from  different  States,  thus  pro- 
viding for  a  broad  spectrum  of  ideas  in 
the  Government  service  at  the  national 
level. 

There  are  six  major  reasons  why  I 
believe  this  apportionment  regulation 
should  be  eliminated. 


First,  extending  preference  to  individ- 
uals on  the  basis  of  residence  instead  of 
qualification  is  anachronistic.  Previously 
it  was  thought  to  be  viable  because  a  di- 
verse representation  of  people  from  dif- 
ferent States  was  desired  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  But  20th  century  technology, 
sophisticated  communication  and  in- 
creased mobility  have  rendered  actual 
geographic  representation  meaningless. 
More  importantly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  receives  regional  input 
through  its  increasing  reliance  on  re- 
gional offices. 

Second,  apportionment  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  kind  of  geographic  distri- 
bution intended.  There  are  14  States  in 
excess  of  their  quotas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
States  are  in  arrears.  Such  disproportion 
occurs  when  an  applicant  from  a  below- 
quota  State  decides,  for  various  reasons, 
that  he  or  she  does  not  want  to  relocate 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  appointing  offi- 
cer can  then  hire  applicants  from  an 
above-quota  State.  This  imbalance  has 
been  maintained  for  the  past  25  years. 

Tliird,  it  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  public's  time  and  money  for  each 
agency  to  maintain  apportionment  quota 
records. 

Fourth,  better  qualified  applicants  are 
being  denied  employment  becau.se  they 
happen  to  come  from  the  wrong  State. 

Fifth,  apportionment  discriminates 
against  women  because  an  exemption  is 
extended  to  veterans  and  most  women 
are  nonveterans. 

Sixth,  the  number  of  exemptions  make 
the  law  even  more  meaningless  and  un- 
fair. Basically,  those  who  are  exempt 
are: 

Veterans,  who  constitute  about  50 
percent  of  all  Federal  employees;  ex- 
cepted service  positions,  such  as  those  in 
the  FBI,  the  CIA.  specially  qualified  sci- 
entific and  professional  personnel;  GS- 
13  and  above  positions  and  positions  in 
agency  field  offices  in  the  Washington 
area;  apprentice  positions  in  the  recog- 
nized trades  and  skilled  occupations; 
temporary,  part-time,  and  intermittent 
jobs;  and  positions  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  President,  Uie  discriminatory  im- 
pact of  these  regulations  fails  primarily 
on  bright,  young  college  graduates.  Too 
many  are  being  shut  out  of  any  possible 
future  with  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  the  present  regulation.  Instead 
of  being  encouraged  to  lend  tlieir  talents 
and  their  resources,  they  are  blocked 
from  the  outset.  Not  only  is  this  frus- 
trating for  them,  but  we  are  denying  the 
Nation  the  use  of  the  enormous  reservoir 
of  talent  and  intelligence  these  people 
possess. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  the  civil  service 
apportionment  regulations  are  ditcrimi- 
natory  and  counterproductive.  And, 
therefore,  I  urge  that  they  be  repealed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  legislation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress    assembled.    That    (a) 


section  3306  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  text  of  the  item  relating  to  section 
3306  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "[Re- 
pealed.]". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3302  of 
title  5,  United  Stat<  i  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3306(a)(1),". 


By  l^lr.  INOUYE  iby  request) : 

S.  866.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  common  carrier  telecommunica- 
tions industry  rendering  services  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  to  re- 
affirm the  authority  of  the  States  to  reg- 
ulate terminal  and  station  equipment 
used  for  telephone  exchange  service;  to 
require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in 
connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce the  following  bill  by  request.  It 
would  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  and  would  affect 
existing  FCC  policies  and  decisions  con- 
cerning temiinal  equipment  and  private 
line  service  in  the  common  carrier  field. 

In  a  series  of  decisions  over  the  past 
few  years  the  FCC  has  authorized  limited 
competition  in  the  telecommimica tlons 
industry. 

Specifically,  these  decisions  have  al- 
lowed customers  to  provide  their  own 
terminal  equipment  including  tele- 
phone instruments,  answering  machines, 
switchboards,  and  data  processing  de- 
vices. They  have  also  allowed  consumers 
to  contract  with  specialized  carriere  for 
private  line  services. 

The  FCCs  decisions  have  engendered 
substantial  controversy  because  they  sig- 
nificantly affect  existing  and  prospec- 
tive national  telecommunications  policy, 
and  therefore  bear  on  the  FCCs  statu- 
tory mandate  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
munication by  wire  and  radio  "so  as  to 
make  available — to  aU  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  rapid,  efficient,  nation- 
wide, and  worldwide  wire  and  radio  com- 
munication service  with  adequate  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  charges  *  •  *." 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  by  request  are  opponents 
of  these  FCC  decisions  and  the  policies 
underlying  them.  They  allege  that  the 
FCCs  regulatory  actions  depart  from  the 
basic  standards  of  the  Communications 
Act,  and  threaten  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  present  telecom- 
munications network  as  an  efBcient.  in- 
tegrated vehicle  for  providing  universal 
service  at  reasonable  cost. 

Their  reason  for  seeking  to  amend 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  FCCs 
jurisdiction  over  terminal  equipment  is 
to  assure  service  availability  and  quality 
by  vesting  total,  end-to-end  responsibil- 
ity for  the  technical  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  nationwide  network  with 
the  telephone  companies  themselves, 
that  is,  the  companies  within  the  Bell 
System  as  well  as  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies. 

The  reason  imderlylng  the  bill's  pro- 
visions restricting  competition  in  the  pri- 
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vate  line  voice  and  data  sei  vices  is  eco- 
nomic. 

Proponents  of  those  previsions  take 
the  position  that  continued  competition 
for  highly  profitable  telephone  services 
will  inevitably  affect  the  tel  sphone  rates 
of  the  remaining  monopoly  i  ervices,  that 
is,  home  and  business  tel(  phone  basic 
service. 

They  maintain  that  there  is  about  95 
percent  penetration  of  American  homes 
and  businesses  and  increaies  in  basic 
telephone  costs  will  reduce  the  level  of 
penetration. 

Furthermore,  they  say,  the  price  of 
telephone  service  has  decliied  in  real 
dollar  terms  since  1960  for  b)th  residen- 
tial telephone  service  an<  interstate 
long-distance  rates.  These  prices  are 
only  possible,  they  maintain,  because  of 
cross  subsidies  from  terminal  and  pri- 
vate line  long-distance  profits. 

The  opponents  of  the  nstant  bill, 
which  include  the  FCC,  d(»  not  agree 
with  the  foregoing  technical  and  eco- 
nomic arguments. 

Commenting  on  a  similai  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  94th  C  ongress  the 
FCC  said  as  follows : 

The  Commission  believes  tl  at  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Ref  Jrm  Act  of 
1976  would  seriously  disservd  the  public 
interest  by  limiting  importar  t  consumer 
rights:  by  limiting  effective  regulatory 
action  to  protect  consumers  igainst  dis- 
criminatory rates  and  prictices;  by 
limiting  the  abihty  of  the  FC  C  to  main- 
tain or  formulate  policies  iesigned  to 
assure  the  widest  availability  of  high 
quality  telecommunications]  service  to 
the  entire  Nation:  and,  by  delegating  to 
the  unreviewed  discretion  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  fundamental  social  and 
political  decisions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  FC:;,  Richard 
WUey.  has  observed  that  "afi  er  nearly  a 
decade  of  experience  with  ii  ter connec- 
tion, the  telephone  industry  has  yet  to 
document  any  deterioration  of  the  na- 
tionwide switched  network." 

The  major  benefits  the  FCC  associates 
with  its  present  interconnect  on  policies 
Include  the  provision  of  inncvative  and 
useful  terminal  mechanisms  vhich  were 
not  formerly  available  to  tele  ?hone  sub- 
scribers, such  as  automatic  ( ialers,  au- 
tomatic telephone  answering  j  nd  record- 
ing machines,  and  computerized  tele- 
phone terminals. 

On  the  cross-subsidy  question  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  cite  a  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commiislon  study 
that  found  in  1975  that  a  lot  o;  the  equip- 
ment that  New  York  telephor  e  company 
leased  to  businesses  was  pr  ced  below 
cost.  The  New  York  Commission  con- 
cluded that  in  this  area  at  east,  resi- 
dential customers  were  coverli  g  the  tele- 
phone company's  business  losses. 

Advocates  of  Increased  csm.petition 
argue  that  competition  will  continue  to 
stimulate  innovation  and  ne  v  services 
contribute  to  general  econoiric  growth 
and  contribute  to  reducing  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  business  sector  Reduced 
busmess  telephone  costs  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  consumer  as  reduc  ed  product 
costs.  They  maintain  that  1  ome  tele- 
phone rates  may  well  be  r;duced  by 
additional  compeUtlon  becaua  e  the  gen- 
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eral  economic  stimulus  from  reduced 
business  costs  and  the  demand  for  in- 
novative telephone  services  will  require 
a  larger  telephone  network.  This  means 
the  rate  base  and  volume  of  services  of- 
fered by  the  telephone  companies  will  be 
larger  with  than  without  competition. 
These  advocates  are  not  willing  to  grant 
that  competition  will,  in  any  event,  ad- 
versely affect  residential  telephone  rates. 
Total  gross  revenues  of  the  industries 
competing  with  the  telephone  companies 
reoresent  less  than  0.3  percent  of  the 
total  Bell  System  revenues  in  a  year  in 
which  the  Bell  System  was  granted  a  9  "i 
percent  rate  of  return  on  capital  by  the 
FCC.  they  point  out. 

Mr.  President,  manifestly  there  is  sub- 
stantial disagreement  betv.-een  those  who 
support  the  FCC's  decisions  and  policies 
fostering  competition  and  therefore 
oppose  the  measure  I  am  introducing  by 
request;  and  those  who  oppose  the  FCC's 
position  and  therefore  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Unfortunatelv,  these  legal,  technical, 
and  economic  differences  obscure  what  I 
know  all  parties  wish  for  the  American 
people— the  best  telecommunications 
service  possible,  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates  possible. 

I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  these 
twin  objectives,  because  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii  has  yet  to  receive  equal  treat- 
ment vis-a-vis  the  contiguous  48  States 
insofar  as  telecommunications  rates  and 
services  are  concerned. 

This  discrimination  has  pei'slsted  since 
the  advent  of  our  statehood  In  1959.  and 
in  spite  of  the  FCC's  statutory  mandate 
to  make  these  services  and  rates  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  past  year  the  FCC  with  the 
coooeration  of  the  voice  and  record  com- 
mon carriers  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  Integrating  Hawaii  into  our 
nationwide  telecommunications  network. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  however. 
Meanwhile,  those  who  wish  to  com- 
municate to  and  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Mainland  are  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  President,  communications  com- 
mon carrier  regulation  is  at  best  highly 
technical  and  very  complex. 

When,  as  with  the  instant  bill.  It  in- 
volves fundamental  policy  questions  with 
far  reaching  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences, the  Congress  must  thoroughly 
examine  and  understand  the  issues  In- 
volved before  we  act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  I  have  and  will  continue 
to  study  these  issues,  and  approach  their 

resolution    with    only    one    criterion 

What  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  the  act  provides  that  It 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Com- 
munications Reform  Act  of  1977."  I 
assume  therefore  that  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders this  bill,  its  proponents  would 
entertain  any  amendments  which  might 
be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  con- 
sumers using  telecommimications  facili- 
ties to  and  from  Hawaii,  Alaska,  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland  receive  the 
same  kind  of  rate  and  service  treatment 
accorded  consumers  lising  Inter -main- 
land facilities. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  define  the  term  "navigable  wa- 
ters" as  it  applies  to  Corps  of  Engineers 
authority:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
section  404  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  insure  that  the  expanded 
authority  provided  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  this  particular  statute  will 
be  realistically  applied.  This  matter  was 
acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  94th  Congress,  and  they 
provided  the  Senate  with  a  reasonable 
solution.  However,  the  Senate  would  not 
take  the  lead  provided  by  the  House,  and 
only  a  partial  and  incomplete  answer  to 
the  problems  of  navigable  water  juris- 
diction was  provided.  My  bill  provides 
specific  exemptions  from  Federal  juris- 
diction for  bodies  of  water  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  either  State  and  local  govern- 
ments or  private  citizens. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  clearly 
expresses  its  intent  so  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  Federal  agencies 
will  have  clear  and  specific  guidelines 
within  which  to  operate.  Also,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  Congress  define  the  param- 
eters of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  Federal  courts,  thereby  precluding 
any  opportunity  for  the  court  to  misin- 
teroret  the  intention  of  Congress. 

The  Corps  has  published  its  "interim 
final"  regulations  requiring  a  "general 
permit."  This  seems  to  lead  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  premise  that  all  agri- 
cultural activities  are  "point  sources"  of 
pollution.  Under  Public  Law  92-500,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Congress 
clearly  stated  that  only  certain  activities 
would  be  considered  "point  sources"  re- 
quiring treatment.  The  cost  of  this  per- 
mit is  $100.  but  this  expense  is  mislead- 
ing, because  it  does  not  reflect  the  cost  to 
the  farmer  in  time,  effort,  and  delay  to 
secure  the  permit. 

An  analysis  by  several  farm  organiza- 
tions shows  that  the  following  steps 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments being  established  under  section 
404: 

First.  Permit  application — the  appli- 
cation will  include  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  proposed  activities;  location; 
purpose;  use;  schedules;  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  adjoining  property  owners; 
all  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agency 
approvals  required;  the  type,  source, 
composition,  quality  and  transportation 
method  of  materials  involved:  and  other 
information  requested  by  the  district 
engineer. 

Second.  Public  notice,  comments,  and 
hearing — Notice  must  be  given  by  the 
district  engineer  of  the  application  allow- 
ing opportimities  for  and  consideration 
of  public  comments  to  Include  public 
hearings. 

Third.  Section  401  certification— The 
applicant  must  obtain  certification  from 
the  State,  when  an  activitv  would  dis- 
charge Into  a  navigable  water,  that  the 
discharge  will  comply  with  the  accepta- 
ble effluent  limitations  and  standards 
for  that  particular  watershed. 
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Fourth.  Coastal  zone  management 
certification — An  applicant  in  a  coastal 
zone  area  must  obtain  a  certification 
from  his  respective  State  where  the  ac- 
tivity would  affect  land  or  water  in  the 
coastal  zone. 

Fifth.  Environmental  impact  state- 
ment— The  district  engineer  must  deter- 
mine whether  an  EIS  is  necessary  for 
the  particular  permit  application,  and  if 
necessary,  must  complete  prior  to  the 
hearing  on  the  application. 

Sixth.  Corps  decisionmaking — The 
corps  must  apply  a  complex  and  lengthy 
series  of  general  and  specific  policies  in- 
cluding factors  and  criteria  mentioned  in 
their  own  regulations,  those  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  poli- 
cies under  numerous  other  statutes.  The 
corps  must  also  engage  in  substantial 
interagency  consultation. 

Seventh.  EPA  review — The  EPA  must 
consult  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
has  final  veto  power  if  it  determines  the 
discharge  will  have  an  unacceptable 
adverse  effect. 

These  requirements  are  in  addition  to 
applicable  State  and  local  requirements, 
which  include  compliance  with  State  en- 
vironmental policy  acts,  State  forest 
acts,  and  State  and  local  land  use  laws. 
Also,  there  are  other  Federal  require- 
ments from  specific  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  al- 
ready must  be  complied  with.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  certain  agricultural  orga- 
nizations that  section  404  permit  re- 
quirements would  take  between  6  and  24 
months  for  completion,  depending  on 
the  specific  project  undertaken  by  the 
farmer. 

This  type  of  delay  can  be  ill  afforded 
by  the  agricultural  community  or  any 
other  type  of  business.  A  dec  ision  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  tangible  and 
intangible  considerations  but  particular- 
ly depends  on  immediate  need,  antici- 
pated need,  availability  of  capital,  and 
present  costs.  Lengthy  delays  can  do 
nothing  but  detrimentally  affect  the  busi- 
ness planning  that  has  become  increas- 
ingly imperative  in  complex  agribusiness. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  estimated  that  60,000  additional  per- 
mits per  year  would  be  required  if  the 
normal  conservation  practices  now  be- 
ing carried  on  by  USDA  and  farmers  are 
continued.  Each  of  these  conservation 
practices  would  be  delayed,  thus  perpet- 
uating the  environmental  problem  that 
the  "practice"  is  seeking  to  solve: 

First.  If  the  court  decision  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  to  all  bodies 
of  water,  both  public  and  private,  in  ex- 
cess of  5  acres  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  legislative  intent,  then  it  should  stand. 

However,  if  the  Congress  should  de- 
cide that  it  was  not  their  intention  to 
extend  such  jurisdiction,  then  it  should 
immediately  art  to  correct  this  error,  by 
adopting  legislation  such  as  I  have  in- 
troduced. 

Second.  If  Congress  is  serious  about 
eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork,  red- 
tape,  and  bureaucratic  interference,  this 
is  the  specific  place  to  begin. 

The  problem  is  apparent,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  present  situation  and  move  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  : 

S.J.  Res.  33.  A  joint  resolution  requir- 
ing that  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  previously  awarded  to  Dr.  Mary 
Edwards  Walker  in  1865  be  restored  to 
her;  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day. February  19,  marked  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  great 
American — Dr.  Mary  Edwards  Walker. 
And  so  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  pride  that  I  again  introduce  this 
resolution  to  return  to  Dr.  Walker  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  which  she 
so  rightfully  deserves,  and  which  was  so 
wrongfully  taken  away  from  her  by  the 
Adverse  Action  Medal  of  Honor  Board  in 
1917.  I  also  introduced  this  measure  in 
the  second  session  of  the  94th  Congress, 
but  unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  Congress.  I  do  hope  that  we  do 
better  this  time,  and  act  expeditiously  to 
right  the  wrong  that  was  done  to  Dr. 
Walker. 

Dr.  Walker  was  an  outstanding  wom- 
an, a  renov.-ned  lecturer,  a  dedicated 
teacher,  and  physician,  an  active  cam- 
paigner for  women's  suffrage,  and  an 
outspoken  advocate  for  other  progressive 
reforms.  She  was  truly  a  woman  ahead 
of  her  times.  She  was  the  first  woman 
ever  commissioned  as  an  Army  doctor, 
and  the  only  woman  to  serve  as  a  Union 
Army  physician  during  the  Civil  War.  I 
might  add  that  Dr.  Walker  volunteered 
her  services  to  our  Nation  and  received 
not  a  single  penny  for  her  untiring  ef- 
forts on  the  battlefield.  Her  bravery  and 
V  alor  must  not  go  unrewarded. 

Dr.  Walker  graduated  from  Syracuse 
Medical  School  in  1855  at  the  age  of  22 — 
the  only  woman  in  her  class.  Seven  years 
later,  she  became  an  unsalaried  physi- 
cian in  the  Union  Army,  during  which 
time  she  treated  soldiers  at  the  battles 
of  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg  and,  at  the 
risk  of  capture,  crossed  enemy  lines  to 
care  for  destitute  Southern  civilians  near 
Chattanooga  who  were  suffering  and  in 
serious  need  of  medical  attention.  And 
as  a  result  of  her  ministry,  these  peo- 
ple were  won  over  to  the  Union  cause. 
She  later  endured  4  months  In  a  Con- 
federate prison,  v.here  she  continued  her 
medical  mission  of  mercy  by  attending 
to  ailing  inmates,  to  the  detriment  of 
her  own  health. 

For  her  patriotism,  couraf^e.  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  healing  the  sick  and 
wounded.  President  Lincoln,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  recommended  that  Dr. 
Walker  be  given  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  President  Johnson  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  and  pre- 
sented the  medal  to  her  on  November  11, 
1865.  She  is  the  only  woman  in  our  his- 
tory ever  to  receive  the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  valor.  She  earned  it.  and  she 
deserves  to  keep  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  this  re- 
markable woman  was  stripped  of  her 
medal  by  the  Adverse  Action  Medal  of 
Honor  Board  in  1917.  The  Board  stated 
at  the  time  that  there  "was  insufficient 
reason  indicated  in  the  available  record" 
to  warrant  the  presentation  of  the  award 
to  Dr.  Walker.  I  cannot  agree.  And  I 


hope  my  colleagues  will  concur  with  me 
that  there  is  more  than  enough  evidence 
to  prove  that  Dr.  Walker  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  great  honor  that  was  bestowed  on 
her  112  years  ago.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  favorably  and  expeditiously  on 
this  resolution  so  that  the  President  may 
file  a  request  with  the  Pentagon's  Board 
for  the  Correction  of  Military  Records. 
I  think  it  is  most  fitting  that  in  this  year 
of  1977,  which  marks  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Adverse  Action  Medal  of 
Honor  Board's  decision  to  revoke  Dr. 
Walker's  medal,  we  pay  tribute  again  to 
one  of  America's  finest  women,  and  that 
we  return  to  Dr.  Mary  Edwards  Walker 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  which 
has,  in  a  sense,  always  been  hers. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtm- 
PHREY),  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Stone)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  tMr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye\  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Sarbanes*  .  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from.  Michigan  iMr. 
Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3,  the  Health  Security 
Act. 

S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  19,  the  Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum 
Product.s  Act. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  104.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  Uie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  197,  the 
Conservation  Gas  Act.  S.  198,  the  Resi- 
dential Insulation  Credit  Act,  and  S.  19?. 
the  Conservation  Gas  and  Residential 
Insulation  Credit  Act. 

S.    217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  217,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  for 
the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  in  depository 
institutions. 

S.   265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  265,  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Persons  Transportation  Act  of  1977. 
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S.  397 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 
vere  added  as  cosponsors 
bill  to  label  and  insure  the 
ness  of  imported  meat  an< 
ucts. 

S.  311 


PjucKWooD,  the 

Cannon)  and 

(Mr.  RiEGLE) 

of  S.  297,  a 
wholesome - 
dairy  prod- 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
titled  the  College  Tuition 
of  1977. 

S.  489 


RdTH 


the  Sen- 
^Jannon)    was 
1,  a  bill  en- 
Relief  Act 


31 


Tax 


Bro  >ke 


(Mr 
Massac  lusetts 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
ator  from  California 
the  Senator  from 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senatoi 
Island   (Mr.  Pell)    were 
sponsors  of  S.  489,  a  bill 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


the  Sen- 

Cranston), 

(Mr. 

from  Rhode 

^ded  as  co- 

tD  amend  the 


1  >61. 


S.    514 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Kentucky 
ston),  the  Senator  from 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Stone),   the   Senator   froi^ 
(Mr.    Humphrey)  ,    the 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye),  the 
New   Jersey    (Mr.   WiLLiAife 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islam 
were  added  as  cosponsors 
amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Act. 

S.    S92 


ItiBicoFF,  the 

VIr.     HUDDLE- 

■Vermont  (Mr. 

Florida  (Mr. 

Minnesota 

from 

$enator  from 

),  and   the 

(Mr.  Pell) 

H  S.  514.  to 

Security 


S  'nator 


Sccial 


DCLE 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from   Oklahoma    (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
sky)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
lina  (Mr.  Burdick)   were 
spon-sors  of  S.  592,  to  am^nd 
Grain  Standards  Act  of 


S.    872 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  >f  S.  672,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administratio:i  of  existing 
solar  energy  devices  for  us4  in  Govern- 
ment buildings. 


S.    714 


RiEl  ILE 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
ator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
ator   from   Oklahoma    (Mi 
were  added  as  cosponsors 
bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
llsh    certain    motor    vehicle 
standards,  and  for  other 


8.    748 


Peil 


cospor  sor 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
tor  from  New  Hampshire 
TYRE)  was  added  as  a 
a  bill  to  encourage  the 
energy  by  requiring  that 
ings  financed  with  Federal 
designed     and     constructec 
windows  in  each  building 
and  closed  manually. 

S.    749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Anderson 
Senator    from    New 
DuRKiN)    was  added  as  a 
S.   749,  a  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


8.   7S4 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
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the  Sen- 

Bartlett), 

(Mr.  ZoRiN- 

North  Caro- 

^dded  as  co- 

the  U.S. 


IS  76. 


the  Sen- 
md  the  Sen- 

Bellmon) 
Df  S.  714,  a 
^ct  to  estab- 

emissions 


pu  -poses. 


the  Sena- 

(Mr.  McIn- 

of  S.  748, 

coriservation  of 

c4rtain  build- 

imds  are  so 

that     the 

c2|n  be  opened 


Ham  )shire 


the 

(Mr. 

<osponsor  of 

ijhe  Internal 


KJennedy,  the 
Javits)  and 


the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) Were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  754, 
to  extend  expiring  health  programs  for 
biomedical  research. 

S.    805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  805, 
the  Solar  and  Energy  Conservation  Com- 
mercialization Act. 

S.   806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  806,  the 
Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Tax  Act  of  1977. 

S.    807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  807, 
the  Small  Business  Energy  Research  In- 
centives Act. 

S.    808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  808,  to  en- 
courage greater  emphasis  on  the  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  energy  in  devel- 
oping countries  through  development 
and  utilization  of  unconventional  energy 
technologies. 

S.    820 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre) and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  820,  a  bill  to  establish  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  application  of 
existing  energy  conserving  and  renewable 
energy  technology  to  farms  and  agricul- 
tural communities. 

SENATE    RESOLirrlON    49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  was 
added  as  a  copsonsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 49,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  gov- 
ernments to  a  proposed  treaty  requiring 
the  preparation  of  an  international  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project,  action,  or  continuing  ac- 
tivity which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
physical  environment  or  environmental 
interests  of  another  nation  or  a  global 
commons  area. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    70 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Pack\^'ood  of 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LucAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  70,  to  make  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
Senate  proceedings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

(Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian   Affairs.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  resolution ; 


S.  Res.  102 


Resolved,  That  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  Imposed  on  It  by  section  105 
or  Senate  Resolution  4,  Nlnety-flfth  Congress, 
agreed  to  February  4  (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 1 ) ,  1977,  and  In  exercising  the  authority 
conferred  on  by  It  such  section,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  Is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1977,  through  February  28, 
1978,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $617,400  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT  OF  1977— 
S.  551 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
S.  551  a  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
States  for  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts 
and  omissions.  This  bill  is  to  be  known 
as  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1977." 

For  years  our  criminal  justice  system 
has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
criminal.  Upon  introduction  of  S.  551  it 
was  noted  that  the  Federal  (government 
spends  almost  $8,000  annually  for  the 
care  of  each  prisoner.  We  house,  clothe, 
feed,  and  provide  medical  services,  psy- 
chiatric care,  vocational  training  as  well 
as  other  benefits  to  prisoners.  Yet,  to 
date,  we  have  directed  little  constructive 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  victims  of 
the  crimes  perpetrated  by  these  prison- 
ers. Fortunately,  however,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  these  victims  and  recently 
substantial  national  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  situation.  On  several  past 
occasions,  the  Senate  has  passed  bills 
which  provide  mechanisms  to  compen- 
sate these  victims.  Last  session,  for  ex- 
ample, the  majority  leader  introduced 
such  a  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
another  bill,  H.R.  366.  That  amendment 
was  passed,  but  dropped  during  confer- 
ence. Almost  Identical  provisions  were 
subsequently  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field as  S.  3800.  which  apparently,  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  Its  introduction, 
did  not  receive  consideration  last  session. 

Clearlj',  legislation  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  crime  has  enor- 
mous humanitarian  appeal.  I  strongly 
believe  their  situation  deserves  Immedi- 
ate and  thorough  consideration.  It  seems 
outrageous  to  me  that  we  can  provide  so 
much  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime, 
yet  almost  completely  ignore  tlie  victim. 

I  do  not  favor,  however,  merely  estab- 
lishing another  Federal  compensation 
program.  We  have  all  seen  and  experi- 
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enced  far  too  many  Federal  programs 
which  merely  provide  compensation 
without  making  any  contribution  toward 
solving  the  basic  underlying  cause  of 
the  problem. 

Without  question,  Mr.  President,  the 
mounting  victim  of  crime  problem  is 
caused  by  our  soaring  crime  rate.  If  we 
can  attack  the  crime  problem  which  is 
at  the  root  of  this  situation  we  can  help 
alleviate  the  victim  problem.  There  are 
several  measures  that  have  already  been 
introduced  in  tliis  session  of  the  95th 
Congress  which  ''  believe,  if  they  became 
law,  can  help  turn  our  rising  crime  rate 
around.  These  include  minimum  m.inda- 
toi-y  sentencing  for  firearms  felonies  (S. 
31) ,  sentencing  guidelines  (S.  181) .  man- 
datory sentencing  for  terrorist  crimes  (S. 
205 » ,  and  minimum  mandatory  sen- 
tencing (S.  260).  Clearly,  the  reduction 
of  crime  is  a  very  complex  problem  and 
no  one  solution  will  solve  the  problem 
completely.  Multiple  complementary  ap- 
proaches should,  however,  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  toward  reducing  the 
current  untenable  level  of  crime  in  this 
country. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  introducing  my  amendments 
to  S.  551.  These  amendments,  in  their 
basic  form  require  that  a  State  victims- 
of -crime  program  contain  provisions  that 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  participate 
in  the  compensation  of  the  victim  before 
that  program  will  be  eligible  for  the  Fed- 
eral grants  that  S.  551  provides  to  those 
programs.  The  theory  or  concept  of  the 
amendment  is  the  same  as  that  found 
In  the  majority  leader's  bill  last  session. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  pocsibility  that 
if  a  criminal  learns  that  he  must  help 
pay  for  the  damage  he  has  done  there  is 
at  least  hope  that  he  may  be  deterred, 
particularly  from  committing  these  types 
of  offenses  again.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  innocent  victims  of  crime  are  in- 
jured during  the  commission  of  a  vio- 
lent crime,  it  is  because  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  and  that  this  is 
the  bottom  line.  I  have  trouble  agreeing 
with  this,  because  I  am  not  convinced 
that  our  laws  which  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  must  enforce  have  enough  de- 
terrence effect  to  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion. I  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  taken  during 
House  hearings  last  Congress  that  "as  a 
Nation  we  do  not  have  the  funds  or  the 
manpower  to  give  every  citizen  personal 
protection,"  but  such  personal  protection 
should  not  be  the  ideal  or  goal  in  the 
first  place.  We  must  work  toward  elim- 
inating the  incentives  for  crime.  Laws 
that  deter  can  contribute  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  advocate  mak- 
ing our  criminal  justice  system  so  harsh 
that  it  imposes  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment, for  in  the  first  place  such  would 
be  unconstitutional.  Further,  though  I 
believe  that  our  criminal  justice  system 
must  evidence  compassion  for  criminals, 
it  must  also  show  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims of  crime.  There  is  a  very  delicate 
balance  as  to  how  our  laws  should  go 
about  deterring  crime.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  I  propose  today  meets  this 
balancing   test   and   deserves    full   and 


thorough  consideration  during  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  551. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  53 

On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13.  insert 
the  foilottlng: 

"(7)  There  is  in  effect  in  the  State  a  law  or 
rule  tnat — 

"(A)  upon  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  qual- 
ifying crime,  the  court  shall,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  financial  condition  of  such 
person,  order  such  person  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  any  other  penalty,  a  fine  in  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  net  worth 
of  such  person,  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000;  and 

"(B)  vipon  imprisonment  of  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  qualifying  crime,  the  court  shall 
order  the  withholding  from  the  prison  wages 
of  such  person  an  amount  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  sxich  wages;  and 

"(C)  upon  probation  or  parole  of  a  person 
convicted  of  a  qualifying  crime,  the  court 
shall  order  the  withholding  from  the  wages 
of  such  person  an  amount  not  less  than  5 
per  centum  of  such  wages;  or 

"(D)  as  an  alternative  to  the  provisions  of 
.subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C),  uoon  con- 
viction of  a  person  of  a  qualifying  crime,  the 
court  Imposes  a  sentence  on  .such  person 
which  includes  substantial  restitution,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  penalty,  by  such  person 
to  the  victim  of  such  crime.". 

On  page  6,  line  14,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
5.". 

On  pac;e  7,  line  16,  insert  the  following : 

"(b)  In  computing  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  be  paid  to  anv  qualifvins  State  pro- 
gram under  .section  3  for  such  fi.scal  year,  any 
amoxint  collected  bv  the  State  under  section 
4  In  the  year  preceding  such  year  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  such  grant". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

HOME    HEALTH    CARE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  will  con- 
duct hearings  on  March  8  and  9  to 
examine  issues  related  to  home  health 
care  programs  authorized  under  titles  18, 
19,  and  20  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
We  have  invited  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  participate. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  1202  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  on  March  8 
and  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hearing  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  on 
March  9.  Both  hearings  will  begin  at 
10  a.m. 

Several  subpenas  have  been  issued  in 
conjunction  with  these  hearings.  A  wit- 
ness list  will  be  announced  in  the  near 
future. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement 
that  home  health  care  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  we  would  like  to  see  these 
services  expanded.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  insure 
that  Government  funds  are  helping  the 
sick  and  infirm  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  in-home  services. 

NSF    authorization 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  Tuesday,  March  1 
and  Thursday.  March  3,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Scientific  Research 


will  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1978 
NSF  authorization  with  testimony  from 
NSF  and  public  witnesses. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DIRECT  ELECTION?  NO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
after  every  Presidential  election  we  hear 
another  spate  of  conversation  and  de- 
mands for  the  abolition  of  the  electoral 
college.  Tills  year  it  has  been  no  different. 
Those  who  would  tamper  with  our  time- 
honored  system  are  again  raising  the 
specter  of  what  would  happen  to  our 
Nation  if  a  candidate  who  won  the  high- 
est popular  vote  for  President  failed  to 
receive  the  necessary  majority  for  elec- 
tion in  the  electoral  college.  It  seems  to 
them  that  such  a  condition  would  lead  to 
a  national  nervous  breakdown  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate.  They  seem  to  think 
the  American  people  could  not  possibly 
stand  the  strain  of  having  a  man  elevated 
to  the  White  House  who  had  not  won 
the  popularity  contest  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  those 
who  want  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  that  the  kind  of  nightmare 
they  fear  occurred  in  1888  when  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  ran  95.000  votes  behind 
Grover  Cleveland,  but  carried  the  elec- 
toral college  233  to  168.  At  that  time 
history  tells  us  the  Nation  accepted  the 
election  of  Harrison  with  scarcely  a 
murmur. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Arizona  Republic,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Mar.  2.  1977) 
Direct    Election?    No 

Once  again  a  clamor  has  arisen  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  change  our  system  of  electing  the 
President. 

It  happens  after  every  close  election.  It 
happened  in  1960.  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
barely  nosed  out  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  the 
popular  vote;  and  it  happened  again  in  1968. 
when  Nixon  did  the  same  to  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

Someone  takes  out  his  pocket  cilculator 
and  demonstrates  that  a  shift  of  Just  a  few 
thousand  votes  could  have  given  the  loser  a 
majority  in  the  Electoral  College  even  though 
he  trailed  at  the  polls. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  is  doing  this  right  now.  He 
says  (and  calculators  don"t  lie)  that  a  shift 
of  a  mere  7,000  votes  could  have  given  the 
1976  election  to  Gerald  Ford. 

The  possibility  that  a  man  could  lose  at 
the  polls  and  still  win  the  presidency  chills 
the  Indiana  Democrat.  He  wants  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  provide  for  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent by  popular  vote. 

Of  course,  the  operative  word  is  "could." 
Actually,  no  such  thing  has  occurred  since 
1888,  when  Benjamin  Harrison  ran  about 
95,000  votes  behind  Grover  Cleveland,  yet 
carried  the  Electoral  College,  233  to  168. 

The  reason  It  hasn't  should  be  obvious  even 
to  Bayh.  As  Election  Day  approaches,  people 
who  have  been  thinking  of  voting  for  a 
third-party  candidate,  who  clearly  has  no 
chance  of  winning,  decide  there's  no  point 
in  doing  so. 

That's  what  happened  in  1948.  Henry  A 
Wallace's  huge  following  simply  melted  away 
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It  also  happened  In  1976. 
that    surrounded    him,    £u| 
vot«  was  minuscule. 
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MR.  SMITH  BLAIR,  XI.,  RETIRES 


Mr.   HOLLINGS.   Mr. 
Smith   Blair,  Jr.,   an 
dedicated    public    serv 
Smitty  has  had  a 
guished  Federal  career. 
FBI  agent.  Director  of 
counting  OCBce's  Eiiropeaii 
regional  manager  of  GAO 
and  assistant  to  the 
tor  General.  He  also  w 
gresslonal  committee. 
last  9  years,  he  has  been 
of  Congressional  Relatii 
the  first  Director  of  that 

As  former  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  of  the 
tlons  Committee,  I  have 
terest  in  GAO's  activities. 
as  an  impartial  and 
analysis  agency  in  the 
Is  in  large  measure  the 
of  GAO's  Office  of 
tlons  under  Smitty's  guld4n 
tlon.  I  know  from 
how  much  Elmer  Staats. 
General,   and  Bob  Kellet, 
Comptroller  General,  relj 
congressional  llaI.<!on  staff 

Therefore,  thanks  and 
go  to  Smitty  Blair  for  a 
the  conclusion  of  an 
career  of  public  service 
best  wishes  for  a 


President, 


RETIREMENT  OF  SMItJh  BLAIR,  "JR 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr. 
Director  of  the  Office  of 
Relations  at  the  General 
flee.  Smith  Blair  Jr.,  is 
after  34  years  in  the  publi ; 

Mr.  Blair  has  a  broad 
pericnce  in  the  public  sect  or 
uatlcn  from  law  school,  ne 
agent  with  the  Federal 
vestigation.  In  addition 
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President,  the 
Congressional 
J  Lccounting  Of- 
soon  to  retire 
service, 
range  of  ex- 
After  grad- 
served  as  an 
3ureau  of  In- 
his  work  at 


GAO,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  assistant  to  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  congratulating  Smith  Blair 
on  his  more  than  three  decades  of  serv- 
ice and  in  wishing  him  an  enjoyable  and 
productive  retirement. 


10 


SMITH  BLAIR,  JR. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  Blair  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  Comptroller  General,  Elmer  Staats, 
and  the  Deputy  Comptroller  General, 
Robert  Keller,  will  miss  Smitty's  sound 
advice  and  untiring  a.^.sistance. 

Since  Smitty  entered  GAO's  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Office  in  1968.  the  Con- 
gress has  come  to  rely  increasingly  heav- 
ily on  GAO.  At  the  same  time,  GAO's 
role  has  gone  through  a  significant  evolu- 
tion, both  by  virtue  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  leadership  and  also  of  legisla- 
tive changes  such  a.s  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1972,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Act  of  1974.  and  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975. 

Through  it  all,  Smitty  has  been  able 
to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
making  Congress  more  effective  and  in- 
dependent. Smitty  has  fostered  a  healthy 
relationship  between  GAO  and  the  Con- 
gress by  striking  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  duty  of  GAO  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress and  the  duty  of  GAO  to  remain 
objective  and  impartial.  He  has  helped  to 
assure  that  GAO's  audit  and  analytical 
review  activities  conform  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
Congress. 

Smitty  came  to  his  position  well  pre- 
pared. After  several  years  in  the  trust 
department  of  a  local  bank,  during  which 
time  he  attended  law  school  at  night  and 
earned  his  degree  with  honors,  he  was  an 
FBI  agent  for  several  years.  After  leaving 
the  FBI,  Smitty  worked  on  the  staff  of 
a  House  committee  before  joining  the 
GAO  in  1952.  Within  4  years  he  became 
director  of  the  European  office.  In  1959, 
Smitty  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
regional  manager  in  GAO's  Dallas  re- 
gional office.  From  1964  to  1968  he  was 
assistant  to  the  Inspector  General  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  early  1968,  Smitty  returned  to  GAO 
to  the  position  of  legislative  attorney 
with  his  reservoir  of  experience  and  sen- 
sitivity accumulated  from  his  varied  and 
distinguished  early  career.  In  the  9  years 
since  then  he  has  been  able  to  draw  upon 
his  broad  experience  to  deal  successfully 
with  a  daily  multitude  of  matters,  some 
of  which  I  know  to  have  been  of  a  par- 
ticularly delicate  nature. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Blair  for  his 
noteworthy  achievements  and  best 
wbhes  for  a  retirement  which  brings 
rewards  fully  commensurate  with  a  34- 
year  career  of  able  and  noteworthy  pub- 
lic service. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  200-MILE 
FISHING    ZONE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
200-mile  fishing  zone  that  went  into  ef- 
fect yesterday  is  a  watershed  In  the  his- 
tory of  international  law  of  the  sea  and 
fisheries  management.  For  the  United 
States  to  declare  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  a  200 -mile  zone  off  our  coasts  and 
regulate  all  foreign  and  domestic  fishing 
within  that  zone  is  truly  a  dramatic  step. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  a  useful  and 
fruitful  one. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  many 
fishermen  are  quite  concerned  that  the 
management  plans  promulgated  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  under  Public 
Law  94-265  do  not  curtail  foreign  fishing 
as  severely  as  some  would  hope.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  that  concern  and  I  hope 
that  the  American  share  of  fish  within 
the  zone  can  be  increased. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  act  was  never  intended  to  exclude 
foreign  fishing  entirely,  but  rather  to 
give  American  fishermen  first  crack  at 
the  available  supply  up  to  their  capacity 
to  harvest  and  allocate  the  remainder  to 
foreign  fishing  interests  on  the  basis  of 
their  experience  in  the  fishery,  so  long  as 
the  total  did  not  exceed  the  maximum 
sustainable  yield.  Furthermore,  the  man- 
agement plans  published  this  year  by  the 
NMFS  apply  only  to  foreign  fishing. 
While  allocations  for  U.S.  operations  are 
listed,  these  are  estimates  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  foreign  alloca- 
tions, and  are  not  binding  on  U.S.  fisher- 
men. Finally,  reductions  in  foreign 
catches  have  been  made.  The  foreign 
hake  catch  off  the  Pacific  northwest 
coast,  for  example,  has  been  reduced  sig- 
nificantlv. 

The  proviso  that  total  allocations  not 
exceed  the  maximum  sustainable  yield  Is 
the  specific  manifestation  of  the  over- 
riding concern  that  our  fisheries  be  man- 
aged so  that  they  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide food  and  jobs  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  In  fisheries  where  basic  stocks 
have  already  been  overfished,  threaten- 
ing future  yields,  it  may  be  that  both 
U.S.  and  foreign  fishermen  will  receive 
next  year  allocations  reducing  their 
catch.  Here  again  we  must  balance  com- 
peting demands  for  access  to  the  fish- 
ery and  the  need  to  conserve  the  re- 
source. 

One  way  in  which  we  can  assure 
American  fishermen  a  brighter  future 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  a'vailable  har- 
vest is  to  provide  assistance  In  expand- 
ing the  industry.  American  fishermen 
have  suffered  for  a  long  time  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  fi5hermen  in  their  mod- 
ern trawlers  and  fish  factories.  With 
assistance  to  procure  new  vessels,  im- 
prove gear,  create  ncsv  markets  and 
processing  facilities,  and  utilize  presently 
neelected  species,  American  fishermen 
will  be  in  a  position  to  harvest  more  of 
the  available  fish  and  as  the  act  provides 
will,  therefore,  be  granted  larger  allo- 
cations by  the  regional  councils  man- 
aging the  fisheries.  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
the  improvements  and  expansion  of  the 
industry. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 


200-mile  fishing  zone  that  will  have  to 
be  addressed  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  I  hope  that  all  these  issues  can 
be  resolved  so  that  our  fisheries  resources 
are  enhanced  and  the  American  fishing 
industry  invigorated. 


OIL  TANKER  SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  industry  have  re- 
cently urged  that  actions  be  taken  to  im- 
prove oil  tanker  safety  that  are  virtually 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Tanker  Safety  and  Marine  Antipollution 
Act  of  1977  presented  by  myself  and  oth- 
er Senators. 

Exxon  suggested  that  FAA  style  traffic 
control  techniques  be  applied  to  ocean 
shipping.  This  is  one  of  the  central  pro- 
visions of  S.  182.  The  Exxon  spokesman 
said  that  increasing  standards  of  train- 
ing for  ship  personnel  and  improving 
navigation  equipment  and  procedures 
were  the  most  effective  way  of  preventing 
oil  spills. 

S.  182  also  requires  both  improved 
equipment  and  establishes  a  stringent 
training  requirement.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can Petroluem  Institute  and  our  bill  S, 
182  call  for  stricter  enforcement  and  in- 
spection standards. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Boston  Herald  American  reporting 
the  oil  industry's  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American,  Mar.  1, 

1977] 
Airline-Ttpe  Controls  May  Curb  Oil  Spills 
(By  Ed  Francis) 
Much  of  the  oil  spill  problem  threatening 
the  American  environment  could  be  solved 
by  applying  airline  traffic  control  techniques 
to  ocean  shipping  and  Increasing  the  author- 
ity and  funding  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
two  oil  Industry  executives  told  the  Boston 
Herald  American  yesterday. 

Christopher  J.  Carver,  manager,  Transpor- 
tation Department,  Exxon  Corporation,  .said 
the  heavy  volume  of  air  traffic  moving  In  and 
out  of  major  American  cities  Is  under  an 
air  flight  control  system  which  puts  each 
arriving  and  departing  aircraft  under  close 
surveillance  and  sees  that  each  aircraft  lands 
and  takes  off  safely. 

"We  need  to  apply  some  of  the  airline  traf- 
fic control  techniques  to  ocean  shipping," 
Carver  declared. 

He  was  one  of  four  speakers  at  a  seminar 
on  oil  tanker  safety  and  liabilities  sponsored 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  at  the 
Howard  Johnson  57  in  Boston.  Some  50  per- 
sons attended,  including  representatives  of 
state  and  local  environmental  agencies.  In- 
dustry executives  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  his  talk  to  the  seminar,  Carver  warned 
that  no  easy  solutions  to  the  oil  spill  prob- 
lem win  be  found  because  there  Is  no  alterna- 
tive to  massive  ocean  shipping  of  oil. 

He  stated,  "The  Middle  East  provides  a 
third  of  the  world's  crude  oil  production 
and  has  over  half  of  the  world's  known  crude 
oil  reserves  while  the  U.S.  consumes  30  per- 
cent of  the  world's  oil  while  producing  only 
IS  percent  and  possessing  only  six  percent 
of  the  total  reserves." 

.Carver  said  the  most  effective  and  quickest 
way  to  prevent  oil  spills  Is  to  Increase  the 
standards  of  training  and  watchkeeplug  for 
ship  personnel;   Improve  navigation  equip- 


ment and  procedvires;  step-up  policing  and 
control. 

Later,  In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the 
Herald  American,  Carver  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  upgrading  training,  equipment  and 
controls  he  personally  believes  that  oil  .splUs 
and  costs  could  be  substantially  reduced  by 
developing  "deepwater  ports"  which  could 
accept  large  tankers. 

He  cited  several  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence: 

Deepwater  ports  would  greatly  reduce  ship 
traffic.  U.S.  harbors  are  too  shallow  to  accom- 
modate large  tankers  so  hundreds  of  small 
tankers  are  required  to  deliver  more  than 
eight  million  barrels  a  day. 

The  large  tankers  would  not  have  to  come 
close  to  shore  and  could  be  positioned  out- 
side under  rigidly  controlled  conditions. 

The  need  for  highly  trained  ship  person- 
nel would  be  reduced  by  90  percent  through 
the  use  of  large  tankers. 

One  large  tanker  can  deliver  28  barrels  of 
oil  for  every  oarrel  consumed  as  fuel,  while 
a  smaller  ship  will  deliver  about  13  barrels 
for  every  barrel  It  bums. 

Most  of  the  Industry  officials  at  the  semi- 
nar Indicated  In  a  variety  of  ways  that  the 
Coast  Guard's  authority  and  funding  should 
be  substantially  Increased  to  meet  the  In- 
creased responsibilities  facing  it. 

Captain  James  C.  Musser,  a.sslstant  to  the 
vice  president.  Marine  Department,  Texaco, 
said  the  Coast  Guard  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  "but  It  Is  greatly  underfunded  for  the 
task  It  has  to  perform.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  caught  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Industry  but  some- 
how manages  to  operate  efflcientlv.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  highly  sophisticated,  tech- 
nical organization  such  as  the  Coast' Guard 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  political 
complications. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  list  of 
recommendations  for  preventing  tanker-ship 
accidents  calls  for  seven  additional  functions 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  including  expanded  and 
extended  in-port  inspections,  examining  rec- 
ords, enforcement  by  the  Coast  Guard  of 
Us  standards  for  navigation  equipment  on 
all  ships  and  all  flags;  advisory  traffic  sys- 
tems; prepare  recommendations  for  train- 
ing and  certification  of  ship  personnel  and 
periodic  examinations  of  officers  aboard  tank- 
ers for  both  physical  and  mental  health. 

In  its  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Office,  API  urges  that  steps  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  the 
authority  and  funding  to  develop  and  make 
available  the  results  of  vessel  inspections 
in  a  way  designed  to  Identify  sub-standard 
.ships. 

Eugene  Yourch,  executive  Secretary,  Fed- 
eration of  American  Controlled  Shipping, 
told  the  meeting,  "There  are  100  ships  out 
there  right  now  that  are  unsafe  but  no  data  is 
available  on  them.  We  need  a  way  to  corre- 
late this  information  and  make  It  economi- 
cally unfeasible  for  them  to  operate." 

Most  of  the  foreign  flag  tankers  and  bulk 
carriers  are  In  good  condition  and  manned 
by  well-trained  officers  and  crews,  he  said. 
Environmentalists  at  the  seminar  expressed 
the  greatest  concern  over  coastal  tanker  and 
barge  shipments.  They  pointed  to  steadily 
Increasing  traffic  of  oil  barges  carrying  230,- 
000  barrels  each. 

Carver  said  the  API  had  not  looked  Into 
that  aspect  of  oil  spill  prevention  but  would 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Exxon  executive  also  urged  support  of 
"Super  Fund"  legislation  which  was  Intro- 
duced Into  Congress  last  year  and  proposed 
again  this  year.  This  legislation,  he  said, 
would  establish  one  fund  at  the  federal  level 
to  provide  money  for  oil  spill  damages,  es- 
tablish one  set  of  oil  spill  liability  laws  for 
the  nation,  cover  all  types  of  spllis.  provide 
for  quick  settlements  and  preempt  state  oil 
spill  liability  laws. 


The  fund  wovild  be  set  at  $200  million  fi- 
nanced by  a  one-time  3  cents  a  barrel  tax  on 
all  domestic  crude  oil  received  at  refineries 
and  all  oil  received  at  terminals  for  Import 
or  export. 


DEATH  OF  COLEMAN  KARESH 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation and  law  are  demanding  profes- 
sions, requiring  uncommon  skills  and  vir- 
tues. To  gain  distinction  in  either  is  hard 
enough;  to  gain  distinction  in  both  is 
exceptional.  One  individual  who  achieved 
this  rare  double  eminence  was  Coleman 
Karesh,  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  from  1935  to  1972. 
Professor  Karesh  died  2  weeks  ago  in 
Columbia.  S.C.,  at  the  age  of  74.  and  I 
wish  to  give  my  colleagues  an  account  of 
the  meritorious  life  and  carter  which 
have  thus,  to  my  great  sorrow,  come  to 
an  end. 

Professor  Karesh  was  himself  an  alum- 
nus of  the  university  to  which  he  devoted 
the  bulk  of  his  working  life.  He  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  1923,  and  a  law  de- 
gree in  1925.  His  intellectual  prowess  as  a 
student  gained  him  the  coveted  distinc- 
tion of  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Launching  his  life  in  the  law.  Profes- 
sor Karesh  quickly  became  an  expert  in 
such  abstruse  subjects  as  wills,  partner- 
ships, trusts,  mortgages,  and  contracts. 
It  was  these  subjects  that  he  taught  when 
he  returned  to  the  university  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  faculty  in  1937.  Difficult 
as  they  are.  Professor  Karesh 's  logical 
mind,  precise  diction,  and  imaginative 
approach  made  them  intelligible  to  all 
but  the  most  inattentive  students.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  understanding  forced  upon 
them.  They  could  not  escape  it.  Moreover, 
Professor  Karesh  communicated  to  his 
students  not  just  legal  principles,  but  his 
excitement,  and  even  his  reverence,  for 
the  law. 

Professor  Karesh's  excellence  as  a 
teacher  and  a  lawTer  evoked  warm  testi- 
monials at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in 
1969.  Among  those  joining  in  the  praise 
on  this  occasion  were  Judge  Donald  S. 
Russell,  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair.  and  Law 
School  Dean  Robert  McC.  Figg.  At  this 
time,  it  was  announced  that  a  professor- 
ship was  being  endowed  in  his  name  at 
the  law  school.  The  library  at  the  new 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  Cen- 
ter was  subsequently  named  after  him  as 
well.  Among  other  notable  achievements. 
Professor  Karesh  became  a  member  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  1954.  and 
won  the  first  Russell  Award  for  distin- 
guished teaching  in  1957. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
influence  Professor  Karesh  has  had  in  the 
progress  aind  development  of  his 
home  State.  He  amassed  many  tan- 
gible achievements  in  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  commission  on  procedures  and 
law  reform  of  the  South  Carolina  Law 
A.ssociation,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  annual  survey  of  South 
Carolina  laws.  An  even  greater  legacy, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  genera- 
tions of  lawyers  and  public  servants  who 
enjoyed  his  tutelage.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  six  of  the  eight 
Members  of  the  South  Carolina  congres- 
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sional  delegation  obtained 
the  University  of  South 
Professor  Karesh's  tenure 
the  South  Carolina  Bar  reads 
pupils  and  friends  of 

In  addition  to  his  work 
sity,  Professor  Karesh  also 
become  a  skilled  amateur 
serve  as  president  of  the 
Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  departure  of  so  vital 
tive  a  man  is  always  a  shock 
sincere  condolences  to  all  w 
and  especially  to  those  w 
best:  his  w^ife.  Mrs.  Alice 
Columbia;    his  daughters, 
Leinkram.  of  Fremont,  Calif 
Kriger,  of  South  Portland, 
Harvey  Grossman,  of  Mlaiiil 
Mrs.  Herbert  Oerber,  of  For 
Fla.;  his  sister.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Columbia;  and  his  two 
Joseph  Karesh.  of  San 
and  Abraham  Karesh,  also 
Cisco. 

The  grief  they  feel  now, 
of  loss  they  will  continue 
final  measure  of  the 
Coleman  Karesh. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Karesh,  the  State 
Columbia    carried    two    ar 
character  and  achievement 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  asl 
consent   that    they    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Columbia   <S.C.) 

1977) 
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sor  at  the  University  of  South 
.School  from  1937  to  1972.  died 
Manor  Care  in  Columbia.  He 

The  law  library  at  the  new 
was  named   In  honor  of  Mr. 
1957  he  was  named  the  first  re  : 
Russell  Award  for  Dlstlngulshei  I 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
June  of   1969.  U.S.  District  Ju^ee 
Russell,  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  professor  "as  dedicated 
teacher  as  I've  ever  known.  No 
more  delight   in  his  role  of  a 
this  man,  and  the  S.C.  Law  School 
tion  of  his  talent  and  devotion 

Also  at   the  dinner,   then 
McNalr.  reminiscing  on  his  day 
I'nder  Karesh.   said,   "There  Is 
among   us   who   has  not 
instruction." 

Former  Law  School  Dean 
said,  "No  man  In  this  generatlcjn 
much   Influence  on  our   bench 
Coleman  Karesh." 

Amone  the  gifts  piven  Mr 
testlmonl.tl  were  a  $10,000  end*w 
and  an  endowment  chair  In  his 
School  of  Law. 

While  a  orofessor  in  the  Law 
Karesh  s^ecl-'llzed  In  wills,  oart 
ethics,     trusts     and     estate     a 
suretvshln.  mortgages  and  con 
Mr.   Karesh   was   a  gradnatr 
Hleh   School   and   eraduited   fr4m 
versltv  of  South  Carolina  with 
In    1923   and   from   the  USC 
1925.    WMle    a    student,    he 
oratorv  and  debating  and  was 
Phi  BetT  Kaooa  He  was  oresldPtJt 
Phi  Beta  Kanoa  Chaoter  In  1961 
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and  as  an  advisor  to  various  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Richland  County, 
South  Carolina  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  since  1954.  Also,  he  was 
a  representative  from  South  Carolina  at  the 
National  Conference  of  CommLssloners  for 
Uniform  State  Laws  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Procedures  and  Law  Reform 
of  the  S.C.  Law  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Survey  of  South 
Carolina  Law. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Karesh  was  an  accom- 
plished actor  and  was  recognized  as  the 
"Great  Hamlet  of  South  Carolina."  He  was 
a  member  of  Columbia  Town  Theater. 

Mr.  Karesh  was  a  member  of  Beth  Shalom 
Synagogue  and  was  a  founding  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Joslah  Morse  Chapter 
of  B'nal  B'rith. 

Also,  Mr.  Karesh  was  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  United  Community 
Services. 

Born  In  Columbia,  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rabbi  David  Karesh  and  Lena  Mlshkoff 
Karesh. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Freed 
Karesh  of  Columbia;  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Robert  (Sara)  Leinkram  of  Fremont,  Calif.. 
Mrs.  James  (Barbara)  KHger  of  South  Port- 
land, Maine.  Mrs.  Harvey  (Llbby)  Grosoman 
of  Miami.  Fla.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  (Miriam) 
Oerber  of  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Minnie  K.  Bloom  of  Columbia;  and  two 
brothers.  Judge  Joseph  Karesh  and  Abraham 
Karesh  of  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Plans  will  be  announced  by  the  Dunbar 
Funeral  Home. 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Feb.  19,  1977) 
Teaching  Giant 

Lawyers  all  over  South  Carolina,  we'll 
wager,  have  been  swapping  stories  about  the 
old  days  in  Profe&sor  Karesh's  cla.ss. 

For  35  years,  Coleman  Karesh  tiught  some 
of  the  toughest  courses  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina's  law  school,  but  he  taught 
them  In  such  brilliance  that  even  something 
a.s  dull  as  mortgages  could  be  interesting.  As 
a  result,  he  won  the  everlasting  resp«ct  of 
the  thous'inds  of  men  and  women  who  sat 
by  his  feet. 

Mr.  Karesh,  steeped  v.ith  well-deserved 
honors,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  74.  Former 
law  school  Dean  Robert  McC.  Plgg  sum- 
med up  his  positive  contributions  best  when 
he  said,  "No  man  in  this  generation  has  had 
as  much  Influence  on  our  bench  and  bar  as 
Coleman   Karesh." 
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PROFILES  OF  THE  UN-  AND  UNDER- 
EMPLOYED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  data 
without  understanding  is  worthless.  As 
lawmakers,  everyone  in  the  Chamber  has 
the  sober  responsibility  to  look  at  facts 
and  decide  what  should  be  done. 

In  economics,  we  look  at  facts  in  the 
form  of  the  Unemployment  Index,  the 
Con<;umer  Price  Index,  the  Industrial 
Production  Index,  the  Index  of  Leading 
Indicators,  and  so  many  other  indices 
that  it  may  seem  a  full-time  job.  But  Mr. 
President,  while  statistics  arc  useful  in 
discerning  trends  and  getting  the  broad 
picture,  they  are  virtually  useless  in  an- 
swering the  question,  "Why  should  we 
be  concerned  at  all?" 

To  an.swer  that,  we  must  take  pains  to 
stay  in  touch  with  the  deprivation  and 
sacrifice  of  individual  human  beings  who 
typify  those  trends,  and  are  counted 
among  the  statistics. 


I  rise  today  to  urge  that  we  not  Ignore 
our  emotions  and  our  native  human  com- 
passion In  developing  our  Nation's  laws 
and  policies.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  few  profiles  of  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  Americans,  as 
published  in  three  fine  newspapers — the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Washington 
Post's  Potomac  magazine,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  Is  a  common  bond  among  all  of 
the  individuals  profiled.  They  are  frus- 
trated and  unhappy  in  an  affluent  society. 
Their  talents  and  potential  talents,  their 
ambitions  and  hopes  have  been  stifled  by 
the  "stagcovery."  They  are  the  symbols 
of  misery  amidst  plenty,  and  as  such 
their  stories  should  offend  our  pride  as 
well  as  stimulate  our  sympathetic  action. 
Many  of  these  people  are  adapting  over 
the  long  stretch,  finding  ways  to  survive. 
Some  have  resorted  to  permanent  reli- 
ance on  relatives,  welfare,  unemployment 
compensation,  gambling,  or  street  crime. 
But  they  are  victims  and  not  exploiters. 
Mr.  President,  these  are  balanced  por- 
traits, citing  those  who  believe  the  un- 
employed are  there  because  of  their  own 
lack  of  Initiative,  or  misguided  govern- 
ment Income  support  efforts.  I  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  those  sentiments 
as  the  easy  way  to  duck  the  blame  for 
more  basic,  structural  omissions  In  the 
system.  That  is  why  I  reintroduced,  and 
am  promoting  with  renewed  vigor,  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1977  <S.  50) .  These  people  deserve 
better.  America  deserves  better. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  walk  the  streets 
of  their  large  cities  and  small  towns  and 
take  the  time  to  question  the  chronical- 
ly unemployed  and  underemployed,  de- 
veloping their  own  firsthand  profiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  profiles  referred  to  here 
be  printed  in  the  Recop.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profiles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  31,  1977| 
Bo  Orier.  Aristocrat  or  the  Streets 
(By  Douglas  R.  Sease) 
Atlanta. — Raymond   "Bo"  Grler.  24.  spends 
most  of  his  afternoons  and  evenings  shoot- 
ing baskets  at  the  Peoplestown  gym  in  a  de- 
clined  Inner-city   neighborhood  here.   These 
are  the  good  times,  with  his  buddies,  working 
off  the  tensions  that  build  during  the  long, 
idle  days. 

The  bad  times  are  the  mornings,  smoking 
the  endless  chain  of  clgarets  and  watching, 
empty-eyed.  Indistinguishable  television 
game  shows  at  the  apartment  where  he  lives 
with  his  sister.  Since  It  is  winter,  the  weather 
is  usually  too  bad  to  get  out  and  attack  the 
powerless  power  steering  on  his  faded  gold 
1968  Bulck  Wildcat  parked  outside.  The 
Buick  functioning  would  mean  a  va.st  uplift 
m  status — wheels  Instead  of  riding  the  bus. 
It  has  been  two  years  since  Bo  had  any 
kind  of  steady  work,  and  by  now  his  ways 
of  existing  on  the  streets  without  a  Job  may 
be  so  deeply  Ingrained  that  he  may  never 
change.  Whether  he  does  or  doesn't  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country,  because  Bo  Grier  is 
a  long  way  from  alone  out  there.  The  »in- 
employment  rate  for  young  blacks  like  Bo 
r»ms  stubbornly  at  a  rate  twice  that  of 
whites.  And  the  young  blacks  on  the  streets 
are  Important  contributors  to  crime  and  re- 
lated problems  of  the  ghettos. 

Bo  has  been  out  of  a  Job  so  long  he  Is  not 
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even  counted  among  the  unemployed  any 
more.  Instead,  he  and  at  last  count  817,000 
other  Americans,  27%  of  them  black  like 
him.  were  dumped  Into  a  separate  category 
consisting  of  the  Jobless  who  said  they  would 
look  for  a  Job  If  they  thought  anybody  would 
give  them  one.  They  are.  of  course,  the  hard- 
est core  of  the  hard  core  Jobless  and  mcst 
share  with  Bo  Grler  a  poor  education,  no 
skills  and  a  deepening  conviction  that  the 
American  dream  wasn't  meant  for  them. 
Around  government  labor  offices  they  are 
referred  to  as  "the  discouraged." 

ASTUTE    bettor 

Categorizing  Bo  Grier  Is  simple,  but  an- 
alyzing why  he  doesn't  work  Is  not.  One  thing 
that  has  to  be  considered  Is  a  slight  physical 
handicap  resulting  from  a  land-mine  injury 
in  Vietnam.  It  doesn't  Interfere  with  his 
ability  to  swivel  and  drive  down  the  court 
past  his  opponents  at  the  gym.  But  It  is  a 
definite  factor  In  his  not  having  a  Job,  be- 
cause the  government  considers  him  30% 
disabled  and  sends  him  a  $149  check  every 
month,  making  his  quest  for  a  Job  that  much 
less  pressing. 

Living  with  his  sister  is  another  factor. 
She  has  a  Job  on  a  production  line  making 
plastic  drinking  cups  and  pays  the  $140  rent 
and  $30  or  so  monthly  utility  bill. 

He  also  does  a  little  gambling  on  the 
side,  things  like  making  side  bets  at  crap 
games  and  the  pool  hall.  He  considers  him- 
self an  astute  bettor:  "I  don't  bet  on  my- 
self, I  find  somebody  who's  hot  and  bet  on 
him.  That  way  I  can  make  my  money  and 
leave  any  time  I'm  ready." 

Like  many  others  without  Jobs,  and  par- 
ticularly those  with  dim  prospects  of  getting 
one.  Mr.  Grler  also  supplements  his  Income 
with  occasional  ventures  to  the  far  side  of 
the  law.  It  Is  a  career  at  which,  like  all 
others,  he  Is  unskilled,  and  he  loses  more 
than  he  wins.  He  Is  currently  on  probation 
for  a  conviction  on  three  counts  of  check 
forging  and  has  since  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  receiving  stolen  property.  He 
says  that  Is  all  a  mlx-up,  that  he  Is  innocent. 

His  probation  officer  Is  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested In  helping  him  get  a  Job,  but  he's 
been  of  little  help,  probably  because  he  and 
Bo  have  never  met.  "If  you  see  him.  tell  him 
to  get  In  to  see  nie,"  the  probation  officer. 
Oliver  Puckett,  says.  Bo  has  been  supposed 
to  report  monthly  for  the  past  six  mouths 
but  hasn't  bothered,  and  nobody  has 
bothered  to  find  out  why. 

Bo's  money  goes  out  like  It  comes  In.  with 
little  thought  being  given  to  It.  to  support 
the  Bulck,  tickets  for  an  occasional  rock 
concert,  clothes,  food,  drink,  whatever. 

The  thing  Is  that  Bo,  and  many  others  in 
his  situation,  have  enough  going  for  them 
that  economic  survival  Is  not  the  question, 
only  the  style  In  which  one  survives.  And 
the  truth  is  that  Bo,  by  freeloading  on  his 
sister,  stretching  his  government  checks  and 
hustling  on  the  side,  has  made  such  an  ad- 
mirable adjustment  to  not  having  a  Job  that 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  he  Is  not  out 
pounding  the  pavements. 

He  says  he  used  to  spend  most  of  his  time 
looking  for  Jobs,  reading  the  cla.sslfleds, 
making  the  rounds,  filling  out  applications 
and  then  never  hearing  anything.  He  feels  he 
has  every  right  to  be  discouraeed,  and  his 
conviction  that  he  can't  get  work  has  turned 
him  Into  an  aristocrat  of  the  streets,  who 
now  wouldn't  take  some  jobs  if  they  were 
offered  to  him. 

He's  not  interested  in  anything  paying 
the  $2.30  minimum  wage,  and  even  $2.50  he 
considers  borderline.  "Even  that's  not  worth 
it,"  he  says.  "But  It's  something."  There  are 
also  some  lines  of  endeavor  he's  Just  not 
Interested  In:  "I'll  never  wash  dishes."  he 
says  disgustedly.  "I  tried  that  once  for  How- 
ard John.son's.  I  never  got  tlreder  of  any- 
thing than  seeing  those  dishes.  I  quit  the 
second  night." 

He  also  has  no  Interest  in  tislng  his  OI 


bill  to  go  to  school  to  acquire  a  marketable 
skill,  because  It  doesn't  seem  feasible  to 
him.  "They  only  give  you  $258  a  month, 
and  after  tuition  and  books  and  clothes  and 
getting  there  and  back.  It's  Just  not  worth 
It." 

One  expert  feels  that  talking  to  Bo  about 
his  problems  with  work  Is  no  way  to  a  solu- 
tion, because  he  may  not  be  leveling:  "He 
Is  b.s.'lng  you,  telling  you  what  he  believes 
a  white  man  wants  to  hear,"  says  George 
Harris,  a  teacher  at  Atlanta  University's 
School  of  Social  Work  and  a  veteran  of  street 
culture  himself. 

To  "street  people"  a  Job  Is  money  and 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Harris  says.  And  If  the 
money  isn't  good  enough,  there  Is  no  point 
In  working.  "For  Bo,  there's  nothing  about 
personal  satisfaction  In  doing  a  Job,"  Mr. 
Harris  says. 

Another  expert,  Harvard  economist  Martin 
Feldsteln,  feels  that  having  a  minimum  wage 
might  be  a  deterrent  to  men  like  Bo  even 
looking  for  a  Job:  "When  you're  being  paid 
the  minimum  wage,  you  know  you're  the 
worst  there  Is,"  he  says.  "If  we  didn't  have 
a  minimum  wage,  then  an  unskilled  worker 
could  take  a  Job  while  thinking  there's  some- 
one somewhere  being  paid  less,  who's  worth 
less  than  he  is." 

But  others  take  a  more  pragmatic  ap- 
proach and  conclude  that  any  problems  that 
Bo  has  are  of  his  own  making.  "It's  a  matter 
of  initiative,"  says- a  Georgia  Employment 
Service  official.  For  proof,  he  cites  the  Viet- 
namese refugees  who  have  settled  here. 
"They  couldn't  speak  English  so  they  couldn't 
get  Jobs  here  like  they  had  In  Vietnam.  But 
that  didn't  stop  them  from  begging  us  to 
get  them  any  kind  of  work,  Just  so  they 
could  make  some  money  while  they  went  to 
school  to  learn  English.  Some  of  them  got 
menial  Jobs;  they're  trying  to  better  them- 
selves. That's  Initiative." 

He  agrees  It  can  take  time  for  an  unskilled 
worker  to  find  a  Job  but  Insists  that  anyone 
who  hasn't  landed  one  In  three  or  four 
months  isn't  trying  very  hard.  "If  he's  sitting 
out  more  than  a  year,  then  he's  really  not 
looking  for  work." 

JOBS    AVAILABLE 

Done  Winnie,  owner  of  a  temporary  help 
agency  called  Action  Labor  Services  Inc.,  buys 
that.  "It's  not  true  that  blacks  can't  get 
Jobs  In  Atlanta,"  he  says.  "About  60 '^,  of  the 
men  we  hire  are  black.  We  pay  mostly  mini- 
mum wage,  but  we  supply  transportation  to 
the  Job  site.  The  work's  a  little  on  the  menial 
side,  but  If  a  guy's  got  anything  at  all  on  the 
ball,  he'll  be  looking  for  something  better. 
In  fact,  we  lost  a  lot  of  our  best  workers  to 
client  companies." 

But  the  view  that  Bo  simply  lacks  initia- 
tive seems  simplistic  to  Benjamin  Hooks, 
who  will  be  taking  over  as  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  In  March.  There's  much 
more  to  It,  he  says.  Including  racism  which 
is  compounded  by  the  media  Image  whites 
have  of  unemployed  young  blacks.  "It  has 
to  do  with  marketing,  with  selling  one's 
self,"  says  Mr.  Hooks.  Part  of  it  is  that  a 
product  of  a  black  ghetto  hasn't  learned  the 
social  niceties  that  are  an  asset  to  whites 
when  they  apply  for  a  Job. 

Bo  Grler  Insists  that  he  has  looked  long 
and  hard  during  most  of  the  two  years  that 
he's  only  had  a  couple  of  short-term  Jobs. 
But  for  whatever  reasons,  it  is  Inescapably 
true  that  he's  barely  looking,  if  at  all,  any 
more. 

Even  when  the  odds  look  good  and  his 
self-composed  criteria  are  met,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stir  him  into  the  action  it  would 
take  to  land  the  Job.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, he  turned  down  an  offer  for  a  free  ride 
to  the  downtown  offices  of  Allripht  Parking 
of  Georgia.  Inc.,  to  apply  for  work  driving 
shuttle  bu.ses  between  Atlanta  Airport  and 
a  soon-to-be-opened  parking  facility. 

The  Job  pays  $3  an  hour,  and  Will  Wood, 


general  manager  of  Allrlght,  said  Mr.  Grler 
sounded  qualified.  A  week  later,  after 
being  further  encouraged  to  ask  for  the 
Job,  Mr.  Grler  hadn't.  "That  tells  me  he 
doesn't  want  to  work,"  Mr.  Wood  says.  "He's 
got  that  benefit  check  and  that's  all  he 
wants." 

EMPLOYERS    SUSPICIOtJS 

All  Of  Which  leaves  Bo  Grler  sitting  In  a 
haze  of  clgaret  smoke  In  front  of  the  TV 
until  it  Is  late  enough  to  go  down  to  the 
gym  and  shoot  baskets.  He's  also  caught  In 
a  sort  of  Catch  22  of  the  Job  market — the 
longer  he's  out  of  work,  the  more  suspi- 
cious employers  are  of  his  earnestness  in 
pursuing  a  Job.  One  of  the  questions  that 
has  become  standard  In  Job  Interviews  is 
why  has  he  been  out  of  work  so  long? 

The  longer  he  Is  out  of  work,  the  more 
he  molds  himself  Into  the  Image  whites  have 
of  young  blacks  they  don't  want  to  risk 
hiring. 

It's  rather  ironic  that  Mr.  Grier,  who  Is 
a  somewhat  articulate  young  man,  under- 
stands perfectly  what  he  must  do.  but 
seems  powerless  to  do  It:  "You've  got  to 
convince  the  people  who're  doing  the  hiring 
that  you're  willing  to  work.  If  you  can  do 
that,  chances  are  you'll  get  hired." 

But  the  chances  of  Bo  Grler  doing  that 
are  slim,  and  getting  slimmer.  Finding  em- 
ployment for  Bo  and  others  like  him  Is 
going  to  be  the  toughest  challenge  the  Car- 
ter administration  faces  In  Its  attempts  to 
bring  the  U.S.  unemployment  rate  down. 
But  as  long  as  they  are  left  on  the  streets, 
the  Bo  Grlers  are  going  to  continue  to  be  a 
drag  on  their  families  and  on  society  at 
large,  regular  contributors  to  the  crime  sta- 
tistics and,  perhaps  most  meaningful,  dis- 
mal failures  at  climbing  to  the  levels  of 
decency  and  self-respect  that  most  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jan.    16, 

1977) 

Rocky    Rogers:    19    Years   Old.    Motivation 

Dropping 

(By    Peg    Meier) 

Rocky  Rogers,  19,  says  he  would  like  a  Job 
in  modeling,  playing  basketball  or  selling 
clothes,  but  when  he  checked  the  newspaper 
want  ads  he  looked  under  "janitorial." 

"I  clean  around  the  house,"  he  said.  "Ain't 
much  difference." 

A  1975  graduate  of  MinneapoUs's  Central 
High  School,  Rogers  recognizes  that  he  is  not 
qualified  for  many  Jobs.  Working  through  an 
employment  agency  and  en  his  own,  he  has 
been  turned  down  for  sales  Jobs,  training 
programs,  even  a  Job  as  a  gas  station 
attendant. 

'If  you  can't  pump  gas."  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  where  you  can  work." 

Rogers  went  to  vocatlinal  school  to  study 
auto  mechanics  but  dropp>ed  out  last  July, 
two  months  shy  of  a  certificate. 

"It  was  getting  boring."  he  said.  "Be  here, 
be  there.  Weren't  enough  work  to  do  some- 
times, too  much  other  times."  Besides,  he 
really  wanted  the  mechanics  training  to  work 
on  his  own  car,  a  '69  Dodge  Polara — not  to 
find  work. 

Now  he's  bored.  He  spends  most  days  ear- 
in?  for  his  nephew,  4.  and  sister,  5,  at  hts 
parents'  home,  3740  3rd  Av.  S.,  while  his 
parents  work.  Evenings  he  plays  basketball 
with  friends.  He's  6-fcot-3  and  a  good 
player,  he  said,  but  no  one  Is  offering  to  sup- 
port him  while  he  plays  ball. 

He's  tired  of  taking  money  from  his  folks 
for  car  expenses  and  clothes.  His  motivation 
to  fiid  work,  however.  Is  dropping. 

"It's  cold  out  there,"  he  said.  "Anytime 
something  Interesting's  in  the  paper,  I  call. 
T  check  every  day,  but  they  don't  have  much 
in  there  T  can  do." 

A  social  worker  at  Central  High  had  done 
Fome  modeling  and  taught  Rogers  how  to 
walk  and  stand.  He  thinks  he  has  the  talent 
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tor  modeling  but  admits 
training  he  doesn't  have 

He  doesn't  need  much 
sleeps  on  the  couch   In  his 
"Nineteen  and  living  off 
make  me  feel  too  good,  but 
he  said  with  a  shrug. 

Aren't   employers   looking 
employees?  "Maybe,  but 
coming  my  way."  He  said 
time     Job     because 
"nigger." 

What  about  a  Janitorial 
out  In  the  suburbs,  far  awa; 
get  there." 

Rogers  wishes  now  that  he 
In  school  a  little  bit.  Take! 
that  sort  of  thing.  After  all 
were  over  all  I  did  was  tak  ! 
have  taken  speech  or  some 
try  to  tell  the  younger  kids 
but  they  don't  listen." 

DONALD    hall:     60-TEAR-OLO 

For  38  years,  Donald    ( 
at  the  Grain  Belt  brewery  In 
neapolls,   mostly   running   a 
bottles  and  cans  with  beer. 

Then  he  was  laid  off.  Certii 
pany's  assets  were  sold  and 
shut  down.  Hall's  final  day 
Feb.  22. 

Hall  Is  60.  He  gets  no  pens 
fund  disintegrated.  His  39 
ployment    benefits     ($105    a 
several  weeks  ago.  He  gets 
union.   He  has  no  income 
And  he  can't  find  work. 
"I'm  a  good  worker,"  he 
wants  to  hire  a  man  my  ag< 
He  sets  aside  8  to  11   am 
for  checking  the  want  ads 
He  figures  he  applies  for  Job  i 
week.    When    he    was    first 
centrated  on  getting  a  Job  wi 
brewery    as    a    machine 
would  take  anything.  "I  know 
a  little  of  that."  he  said 
small  engines." 

The  only  real  Job  offer  he 
work    In    the    warehouse    of 
where  hLs   wife,   Sophie,   Is 
careful      consideration,      th 
wouldn't  be  good  to  work  at 
"We've  been  married  32  yean 
to  make  It  50."  Mrs.  Hall 

For  several  years,  the  Halls 
Ing  like  crazy,"  he  said,  but 
seem     insignificant:     "Just 
enough  for  taxes  on  the  hou4e 
years"  She  brings  home  abo^t 
and  gets  health  insurance  for 
the  Job.  To   Insure  him 
would  cost  S81  a  month, 
that.  He  has  a  small  health 
describes  as  "enough  to  cover 
If  I  get  sick.  I'd  go  right  ro  the 

When  Hall  was  laid  off.  he 
a  week    He  sent  his  three 
lege  and  bought  a  nice,  three 
at    79    Logan    Pkwy..    Pridley 
worked  a  lot  on  the  house 
Now   it's   worth    fSO.OOO   and 

"We'll  be  OK."  Hall  said, 
doesn't  hold  up.  Then  I'm  af 
to  sell  the  house." 
Is  he  bitter? 

"Well.  yes.  Grain  Belt  shouljl 
sold.  Management   blamed  It 
everything,  but  I  say  someth 
with  management.  The 
help  any.  The  U.S.  sends  monefer 
Tito  and  there's  nothing  for 
He  spends  his  spare  time — 
It"— listening  to  the   police 
to  like  to  hunt  and  fish  "but 
far  now    Other  guys  sav  the 
back  and  forth,  and  I  don't 
20  guvs   out   of  the   351    laid 
Jobs  now.  They  say  70  percent 
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We  older  guys,  we're  a  lost  cause.  We're 
Just  like  dead  people." 

JOANNE:      tTNSMPLOTEO,      NOT      LOOKING      VERY 
HARD 

Joanne  lost  her  Job  three  months  ago. 
collects  $62  a  week  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits, isn't  looking  very  hard  for  a  Job  and 
doesn't  feel  guilty  about  it. 

"I'm  really  enjoying  my  time  off,"  said 
Joanne.  26.  "I  worked  really  hard  for  two 
years— to  the  point  of  exhaustion  a  lot  of  the 
time — for  $3  an  hour.  If  the  right  Job  came 
along.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  take  it.  But  I 
Just  can't  settle  for  any  Job  anymore.  I've 
done  that." 

Joanne  doesn't  want  her  last  name  used 
here;  she's  not  eager  to  have  unemployment 
counselors  know  that  she  is  not  seriously 
hunting  for  work.  She's  separated  from  her 
husband,  has  no  children,  finished  three 
years  of  college  and  worked  as  a  recreation 
leader  In  the  Twin  Cities  under  a  federally 
financed  program  for  two  years.  The  funds 
ran  out  and  her  Job  was  eliminated  In 
October 

She  said  s'^^e  has  no  problem  makine  use 
of  her  time.  "I'm  really  enjoying  myself."  she 
said.  "It's  nice  to  have  some  kind  of  life  at 
home,  to  be  able  to  have  friends  over  for 
supper  and  to  study  serloi'sly  something 
that  fascinates  me — dance.  I'm  lust  as  busy 
now  as  when  I  was  working,  but  now  I'm 
doing  things  I  want  to  do." 

If  she  hadn't  needed  $500  worth  of  work 
done  on  her  1971  car.  she  could  have  been 
living  comfortably  on  her  unemployment 
checks  and  a  part-time  Job  that  pays  $24 
a  week,  she  said.  (She  borrowed  the  $500 
from  friends.)  She  shares  an  apartment  with 
a  woman,  and  her  share  of  the  rent  is  $77.50 
a  month.  Groceries,  she  estimates,  are  about 
$40  a  month.  She  needs  little  other  money. 

Occasionally.  Joanne  said,  sbe  feels  twinges 
of  guilt  for  collecting  government  money 
Instead  of  working  full  time.  "But  I  didn't 
try  to  pet  fired,  this  is  my  first  time  on  un- 
employment. I'm  eligible  for  It  and  I  don't 
plan  to  stay  on  it  as  long  as  I  c^n.  It  takes 
months  of  looking  to  find  a  decent  Job." 

Si^e  would  love  to  find  work  in  t>^e  arts, 
somehow  working  with  people  who  like  dance! 
Her  other  goal  is  to  find  a  Job  that  pays  a 
lot  of  money.  How  much?  "I've  never  made 
more  than  $3  an  hour  and  I've  never  gotten 
benefits  like  sick  leave  and  vacation  and 
insurance.  So  I  guess  I'd  be  very  hanoy  with 
a  Job  that  paid  $4  an  hour  and  had  benefits." 

DENNIS    CVRRIER:     26- YEAR-OLD    HOPES    SWITCH- 
ING  FIELD    WILL    HELP 

People  at  the  employment  agencies  kept 
telling  Dennis  Currier:  "I  want  you  to  be 
real  positive.  Sell  yourself." 

After  a  while,  that's  hard  to  do.  Currier 
said.  Maybe  impossible. 

"I  got  turned  down  enough  to  start  to 
wonder.  'Is  there  something  wrong  with  me? 
Are  people  turned  off  when  they  talk  to  me? 
Do  they  even  see  me?'  Sometimes  I  got  no 
response  at  all.  like  I  wasn't  there.  But  then 
I  discounted  all  that  and  decided  it  wasn't 
me;    It  was  the  market.  Just  no  Jobs." 

Looking  for  work  was  probably  the  worst 
experience  of  his  26  years,  he  said. 

When  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  English  literature  In  March 
1974.  he  was  optimistic:  "I  had  the  college 
degree  and  I  thought  companies  would  be 
willing  to  train  me.  I  was  naive.  What  I 
didn't  realize  was  that  there  were  so  many 
peoDle  with  college  degrees." 

He  applied  at  a  pizza  place  for  a  Job  as 
night  manager.  He  applied  to  bo  a  salesman 
for  a  wholesale  liquor  company.  He  aoDlled 
to  Dayton's  to  be  a  salesman.  He  aoolied  at 
Perkins  Cake  &  Steak.  He  freouented  em- 
ployment agencies.  He  took  a  3'2-honr  test 
to  see  if  he  could  sell  Insurance.  He  took 
aptitude    tests.    He    checked    ads.    He    tele- 


phoned. He  practiced  his  answer  to  "Why 
do  you  want  to  be  a  salesman?"  He  worried. 
He  got  "real  depressed." 

"It  got  so  bad  that  if  I  heard.  'We'll  let 
you  know;  good  luck'  once  more,  I'd  scream," 
said  Currier,  7819  Edebrook  Dr.,  St.  Louis 
Park. 

His  solution  was  to  go  back  to  school.  He 
is  half-way  through  a  two-year  program  in 
court  reporting.  Studying  six  hours  a  day 
at  school  plus  some  at  home,  he  has  worked 
his  dictation  speed  up  to  140  words  a  minute. 
When  it  is  up  to  225,  bell  be  able  to  get  a 
Job.  he's  sure. 

Meanwhile,  he's  working  15  hours  a  week 
at  $2.70  an  hour  at  a  liquor  store  to  pay 
his  living  expenses. 

Fees  at  the  business  school  he  attends 
will  total  about  $3,500  by  the  time  he  fin- 
ishes. He  didn't  take  out  a  loan  to  get 
through  college,  but  he  has  one  now. 

Currier  said,  "I'm  surprised,  but  I  like 
court  reporting.  And  I  like  the  Idea  of  get- 
ting a  Job  someday  I  don't  regret  my  college 
education — I  learned  things  and  I  met  peo- 
ple. As  far  as  getting  a  Job,  though,  a  liberal 
arts  education  isn't  worth  anything  ...  I 
can't  blame  companies  for  not  hiring  me. 
I  really  had  nothing  to  offer.  Just  a  college 
degree." 

If  he  could  have  his  "druthers,"  he  would 
never  go  through  a  Job  Interview  again. 

"I'm  sure  I  will."  he  said,  "but  It's  nerve- 
racking.  It's  rotten  to  have  to  put  yourself 
before  someone  and  sell  yourself.  That's 
worse  than  the  runarouud  you  get  later  when 
you  try  to  find  out  if  they'll  consider  you." 

(Prom  Potomac  magazine,  Feb.  6,  1977] 

Not  Working 

(By  Beryl  Lleff  Benderly) 

Each  of  those  seven  million  unemploy- 
ment statistics  Is  a  life.  In  each  lies  the  cen- 
tral reality  of  a  Job  that  has  given  way  to 
other  realities;  lines  at  the  unemployment 
office;  uncertainty  about  the  future;  awk- 
wardness when  people  ask  "What  do  you  do?" 

Awkwardness  for  some,  grand  embarrass- 
ment for  others.  For  still  more,  there  is  the 
fear  that  no  prospective  employer  will  hire 
them  simply  because  they  are  unemployed. 
Said  one  man.  out  of  work  now  for  two  years. 
"If  they  know  you're  unemployed,  they  won't 
even  give  you  an  Interview."  So  he  fibs.  He 
tells  them  he's  a  consultant. 

It  Is  significant  that  all  six  of  the  people 
interviewed  for  this  article  refused  vehe- 
meTtly  to  permit  the  use  of  their  names. 
They  worried  about  everything  from  humil- 
iating their  relatives  to  having  their  neigh- 
bors gossip  about  them  and  Jeopardizing  any 
slim  Job  possibility  they  may  have. 

It's  not  easy,  this  Job  of  being  Jobless,  arid 
the  fears  are  common.  Yet.  the  experience  is 
like  the  Rorschach  Inkblot  test.  Each  person 
brings  to  it  his  own  history  and  character  and 
shapes  It  to  himself. 

HALF    A    MAN 

Tom  De  Priest  is  divorced.  He  has  custody 
of  his  school-aged  children.  And  he  is  out  of 
work.  He  was  laid  off  several  months  ago 
from  a  consultant  firm  because  there  wasn't 
enough  work  for  him  to  do.  So  far.  finan- 
cially, he  has  been  able  to  sustain  almost  the 
Fame  level  of  living  he  did  before  he  lost  his 
Job.  He  had  no  debts,  except  the  mortgage 
on  the  expensive  house  he  and  the  children 
are  Ftlll  living  in  out  in  a  Maryland  suburb 
where  most  of  his  neighbors'  Incomes  are 
well  over  $30,000.  Accumulated  annual  leave 
carried  him  through  the  first  month  and, 
since  then,  unemployment  benefits  have  cov- 
ered most  of  his  famllv's  rock-bottom  needs. 
Some  expenses — after-school  baby-sitting, 
commutine.  downtown  lunches,  constant  dry 
clea-ilng  of  suits  and  shirts — vanished  with 
the  job.  The  only  major  new  expense  Is  for 
the  health  insurance  he  must  pay  for  now 
that  his  employer  Isn't. 
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He  has  substantial  savings,  but  still  he's 
being  very  frugal  and  conserving  them.  He 
has  postponed  all  purcha.ses  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely essential.  His  children  are  too  young 
for  expensive  tastes  like  motorcycles  or  elec- 
tric guitars,  and  they  accept  dad's  unemploy- 
ment as  reason  enough  to  forgo  toys  they  see 
advertised  on  TV.  Tom  promises  they  will  get 
the  things  later.  He  hopes  to  find  a  new  job 
in  the  new  administration  and,  so  far,  he 
does  not  fear  Immediate  inroads  Into  his 
savings.  But  he  does  fear  other  things. 

"Economically,  I  am  not  pinched  at  this 
point,  but  at  the  same  time,  it's  uncomfort- 
able to  have  a  negative  cash  flow.  I  have 
backed  off  on  spending.  I  found  myself  post- 
poning expenditures  like  certain  car  mainte- 
nance I  obviously  can  afford.  But  why  spend? 
Tomorrow  might  be  even  rainier. 

"I  can  see  this  kind  of  self-doubt  coming. 
I've  kind  of  been  up  and  down.  You  wonder 
why  In  the  hell  was  It  me.  Jesus  Christ,  I 
had  been  there  for  years,  one  of  the  anchors, 
an  officer  of  the  firm,  if  you  will.  Like  in  a 
bank,  that  doesn't  mean  any  more  money. 
Just  a  nice  title.  Sure,  I  think  I  might  have 
made  some  mistakes,  but  I've  had  enough 
feedback  from  clients  that  I  don't  really 
doubt  myself  relative  to  the  capabilities  that 
the  firm  sells.  Now  the  question  is.  since  the 
firm  Isn't  doing  too  well,  how  valuable  are 
those  capabilities?  There  have  been  doubts, 
and  I  have  them.  I  don't  know  if  I've  been 
as  pushy  as  people  say  I  should  be.  People 
say  that  (in  trying  to  get  a  Job)  with  the 
Feds  you  should  try  to  talk  to  the  guy  who's 
actually  letting  the  Job  out.  But  hell,  I  feel 
awkward.  I  mean,  what  In  the  hell  am  I  go- 
ing to  ask  him? 

"I  do  feel  embarrassed.  That  kind  of  eats 
at  me.  I've  cut  back  on  my  budding  social 
life.  I  feel  that,  as  a  male,  I  feel  that  .  .  . 
the  word  isn't  unclothed  .  .  .  It's  Just  that 
in  a  way  I'm  only  half  a  man.  What  can  I 
offer  a  woman?  I  am  supposed  to  be  em- 
ployed, whereas  a  woman  has  the  option.  If 
you  will.  In  this  society.  I  don't  think  any- 
body else  thinks  that  much  of  it;  it's  sort  of 
a  feeling  I  have  myself.  I've  cut  back  on  dat- 
ing women.  I  don't  have  any  ongoing  rela- 
tionship with  any  woman.  I  don't  go  out, 
say  to  dances.  And  this  is  something  vou've 
really  forgotten  after  being  married  "for  so 
many  years— that  you  really  have  to  go  out 
looking  for  singles  of  the  opposite  sex. 

"I  feel  that  a  woman  might  find  me  less 
desirable.  I  know  that  all  reason  is  on  the 
other  side.  By  golly,  you  come  from  a  crack 
graduate  school,  you've  got  a  first-rate  un- 
dergraduate degree,  you  know  of  work  you 
can  do  and  you  know  you  earned  your  money 


always  feel  crappy  after  I  look  at  it.  What 
the  hell  kind  of  accomplishment  is  that? 

"I  haven't  gone  to  the  limits.  Obviously  I 
haven't  gone  to  the  limits,  but  Jesus.  I  can't 
keep  fooling  myself  forever.  I've  sort  of  been 
confident  that  something  would  come 
through.  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  It  for  a 
year." 

GETTING  EVEN 

Stuart  Waters  was  21  when  he  came  home 
from  Vietnam.  He  brought  some  things'  back 
with  him:  wounds  that  still  pain  him  from 
time  to  time  and  the  combat  boots  he  still 
wears  nearly  every  day.  He  lost  several  things 
there,  too:  three  years,  his  only  brother,  and 
his  feeling  in  connection  with  this  society. 
He  has  since  held  several  Jobs,  mainly  as  a 
truck  driver.  But  his  favorite  occupation  Is 
no  Job  at  all. 

"Everybody  is  looking  forward  to  retire- 
ment at  65.  I  figure  I  might  as  well  retire 
now.  I  mean.  If  I'm  going  to  work,  why 
shouldn't  I  work  later  Instead  of  now? 

"I  was  more  motivated  to  work  before  I 
went  into  the  army.  When  I  was  a  kid  I 
worked  from  the  time  I  was  12  or  13.  I  always 
worked,  like  after  school,  like  not  going  to 
school.  Then  I  went  into  the  army.  It  Just 
didn't  seem  ih  make  any  difference  whether 
you  worked  or  not.  After  I  got  back.  I  col- 
lected unemployment  for  a  year.  I  got  out 
on  the  fourth,  it  was  a  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day I  was  down  at  the  unemployment  office. 
I  figured  they  owed  It  to  me. 

"When  I  went  in  I  was  making  eighty- 
three  bucks  a  month,  and  my  first  unem- 
ployment check  was  $88  a  week.  I  was  18 
when  I  went  in.  and  there  wci'e  some  guys 
I  knew  who  could  have  gone  In  and  didn't. 
It  kind  of  breaks  your  spirit.  I  mean  you 
come  back  .  .  .  you  do  a  Job — its  not  neces- 
sarily a  nice  job  or  a  good  Job — and  you  come 
back.  I  went  and  applied  for  a  couple  of 
jobs  when  I  first  came  back,  and  I  was  turned 
down  because  I  had  been  in  the  army,  be- 
cause I  was  a  vet.  They  Just  said,  'Oh,  you're 
a  veteran.  Well,  ummm  .  .  .' 

"We  were  not  the  World  War  II  veteran 
or  the  Korean  veteran  or  the  World  War  I 
veteran.  We  were  the  Vietnam  veteran  and 
nobody  wants  to  know.  Of  course  they  felt 
bad  about  the  war.  but  why  should  they  take 
it  out  on  me?  I  know  I  was  handy.  I  know  I 
was  there,  so  now  it's  my  turn  to  get  back  at 
them.  At  the  whole  society. 

"The  American  dream  didn't  pass  me  by. 
I  passed  the  American  dream  by.  I  think 
there's  a  difference.  You  can  buy  what  they 
tell   you   about   the  whole  American  dream. 


be  able  to  say  that  my  self-image  Is  based 
on  what  I'm  worth  as  a  person,  not  worth 
in  dollars.  Because  anybody  could  have  dol- 
lars. If  I  wanted  to  have  dollars  I  could  Just 
go  deal  dope  and  I'd  have  more  money  than 
the  president  of  CM.  I  could  buy  a  house  in 
Potomac  and  everybody  would  say.  Wow, 
look  at  that  house.  But  what  does  that  say 
about  me?  Just  because  I'm  living  in  Poto- 
mac and  driving  a  Mercedes,  that  doesn't 
say  anything.  How  did  the  guy  get  there? 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  having  nothing 
to  do  (while  you're  out  of  work].  It's  Just 
that  you  don't  want  to  apply  yourself  to 
do  anything.  There  .are  a  million  and  one 
things  in  this  world  to  do  that  don't  cost 
money,  either,  or  cost  very  little  money.  But 
people  don't  want  to  do  them.  They  tend  to 
sit  at  home  and  they're  bored.  The  bore- 
dom starts  at  work.  They're  bored  with  their 
Jobs,  they're  bored  with  their  life.  So  when 
you're  bored  you  don't  do  anything.  So  by 
not  working,  I'm  not  bored." 

BEING    OUTSIDERS 

Scott  and  Renee  Van  Horn  have  both  been 
out  of  work  for  most  of  two  years.  Scott, 
who  worked  for  a  social  program  that  was  cut, 
has  had  intermittent  Jobs  since.  Renee  re- 
cently found  part-time  work  after  months  of 
looking.  In  their  modest  rambler,  surrounded 
by  acres  of  identical  modest  ramblers,  they 
keep  life  going  for  themselves  and  their  two 
children  by  using  up  their  sa.vlngs  but  not 
their  dreams. 

Scott  and  Renee  had  a  fair  amount  of 
money  in  the  bank,  both  from  savings  and  In- 
heritance, when  unemployment  hit.  They 
got  through  the  first  sixty-five  weeks  mainly 
on  unemployment  benefits,  but  have  also 
spent  out  of  their  savings  for  living  ex- 
penses. They  have  kept  their  house  cooler 
in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer,  eaten  out 
less,  eaten  in  on  less  expensive  cuts  of  meat 
than  before.  They  also  substitute  time  for 
money.  Scott  does  most  of  the  car  mainte- 
nance. Renee  makes  clothing  (including  win- 
ter coats)  for  the  children  and  many  things 
for  herself.  They  do  draw  the  line  at  some 
economies,  though.  "The  kids'  Christmas  Is 
as  splendiferous  as  ever,"  Tom  says,  although 
the  gifts  are  shopped  for  much  more  care- 
fully. 

Their  lives  have  changed  In  other,  non- 
financial  ways.  Tom  has  had  time  for  a 
physical  fitness  program  he  could  never  man- 
age while  holding  a  Job.  He  Jogs,  rides  a  bike, 
plays  tennis,  and  believes  he  Is  in  better  con- 
dition than  he  has  been  in  years.  He  has  also 
tried  his  hand  at  writing  a  novel.  Scott 
thinks  that  by  holding  out  for  the  right  op- 
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still  has  affected  my  self-esteem    You  read  ^^'■^'i<=«-  investing   his   savings   in   his   future   rather 

the  alumni  notes  every  month    You  write  In  "Washington  Isn't  a  ?ood  place  to  be  un-  than  Just  spending  them.  Renee  is  not  sure 
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'I'm  a  newspaper  reader.  I  mean.   I 


can 


There   are   areas   where 


you    can   live   for   a      only  part  of  it.  Not  working  triggers  all  kinds 


fritter  time  away  with  the  best  of  them  Like      ^^^"^   reasonable   rent   that  are   all    right   to      of  guilt.  You  can't  even  enjov  the  free  time 

I  should  be  pounding  the  streets  more  but  I      "^'^  *"•  ^own  here  you  can't  do  that.  I  mean.      —- 

don't.  I  Just  feel  like  I  should    I  realiv  feel      ^°T  """"^  "'"^^  •=*"  ^■°'*  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^''- 
guilty  that  I  m  not  looking  all  over.  It  prob- 
ably comes  down  to  not  wanting  to  get  re- 
jected. The  rejection  really  bothers  me. 

"I  feel  that  In  some  ways  I  could  almost 
adjust  to  this  kind  of  life.  Work  is  almost 
a  dim  memory  in  terms  of  the  pace,  the  eight 
hours.  Generally  around  here  not  to  get 
things  too  rattled  in  the  morning  it  takes 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  up.  get  the  kids  up. 
breakfast,  then  you've  got  to  come  home! 
start  dinner,  handle  that.  Then  when  you've 
got  that  over,  you're  bushed  bv  the  time  they 
go  down.  You  don't  realiv  feel  like  doing 
anything. 

"But  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  my 
mind  might  get  kind  of  blotto.  It  would  be 
like  when  I  look  at  television.  I  may  enloy 
it.  and  It's  obviously  a  great  escape,  but  I 


Ington  Monument  before  you  go  out  of  your 
mind?  And  down  here  things  ar(»  so  focused 
toward  the  government  that  nobody  really 
contemplates  being  unemployed.  There's  a 
real  work  ethic  that  you  dont  find  any- 
place else.  You  say  GS-12  in  New  York  or 
in  Boston  or  In  Cleveland  and  they'll  say. 
'What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about?'  But 
down  here,  everybody  knows  what  OS  Is. 
GS.  BS.  it's  all  the  same. 

"And  there's  no  such  thing  as  not  being 
able  to  work,  either.  I  rould  walk  out  of  here 
tomorrow  morning  and  get  a  Job  doing 
something.  So  it's  not  a  question  of  not 
being  able  to  get  a  job.  You  can  always  get 
a  job. 

"People  (who  are  con::erned  about  income ( 
are  basing  their  self-worth  on  what  they 
own  as  opposed  to  what  they  are.  I'd  rather 


that  you  have.  You  feel  you  should  be  work- 
ing. Even  when  you're  not  responsible  for 
not  working,  you  feel  like  you  should  be- 
cause everybody  makes  you  think  that  way. 
Its  probably  two-fold,  "jou  get  all  kinds  of 
negative  reinforcement  from  the  outside.  Be- 
ing unemployed  is  like  being  unclean  in  a 
middle-class  neighborhood.  They  assume 
that  If  you  were  doing  a  really  outstanding 
job.  you'd  still  be  working.  It's  not  spoken. 
It's  unspoken." 

Renee  volunteers:  ""Like  a  cold  shoulder  at 
a  kids  soccer  game." 

Scott  goes  on:  "It's  more  than  indiffer- 
ence, it's  a  slight.  They  think  you're  un- 
clean In  a  ritual  sense. 

"You  come  to  correlate  being  productive 
with  making  money,  because  that's  what  the 
system  demands.  Even  If  you're  productive 
and  you're  doing  something  creative.  If 
you're  not  bringing  in  any  money,  the  guilt 
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begins  to  detract  enjoyment 
came  much  more  Involved  li 
I  were  a  consultant  that  was 

I  would  have  made  a  

couple  of  months.  The  peopi 
group  were  grateful,  but  not 
My  neighbors  would  not  have 
If    you're    not    part    of 
you're  not  entitled  to  the 
citizenship. 

"I'm  a  very  confident  person 
more  impact  on  what  Renee 
than  It   does   in   terms   of 
myself.  I  think  I'm  only 

seven  cylinders  In  her  l 

bringing  home  a  steady  pa^ . 
matter  whether  It's  my  fault 
"Are  you  any  less  a   good 
you   provided   thousands   of 
bank  to  draw  on  In  time  of 
they  for?  If  this  Isn't  the  ra 
the  rainy  day?  It's   much 
than  having  possessions  to  havfc 
that  enable  you  to  be  proud. 
Independent  and  not  Jump 
sultlngly   low-paying   Job   off^r 
around. 

"When  you're   unemployed,   . 
agree  to  Interview  you,  becauj  e 
kind   of   Uiicleanllness,   Irresp 
social    disaster   that's   attrlb 
ployed  people,  you're  treated 
clean.  There's  always  an  ass 
that   If  somebody   Is   unen- 
did  something  wrong,  that 
they  take  a  lot  of  time  off 
an  employer  will  fake  refc... 
of  you  and  palm   you  off   or 
ployer.  No  employer  wants  th« 
ting  you  out  of  work  Indefinl 
want  to  put  you  out  of  work 
There  are  different  kinds  of  , 
It's  one  better  than  gonorrhea: 
less  but  not  contagious. 

"Whether  a  wife  goes  out  to 
immaterial.  The  fact  that  a 
at  work  creates  all  kinds  of  _.. 
life  and   pressures  to  do  thin- 
house,  to  make  himself  useful 
can't  make  any  money,  at 
self  useful." 

"I  think  that  Renee's  conce 
on  savings  Is  not  a  matter  of 
she  thinks  that  on  principle  y... 
savings  to  live.  I  think  that  11 
minion  dollars  In  the  bank 
equally   concerned    about 
But  I  know  that  as  soon  as  ._ 
ter— and  things  will  get  bette  ■ 
adding  to  savings." 

Renee    "You  are  optimistic 
basically.  But  I  also  have  a  lit 
says.  'What  If  things  don't  ev 
And   this   happens   to   people 
there  are  no  opportunities  in 
are  lots  of  cases  of  people  who 
the  tubes.  In  good  times  and  bi 
happens.  This  Is  very  scary    y 
be  ruined." 

Scott.   "I   do  a   net   worth 
the  last  day  of  each   month 
last,  month.  This  Is  the  first  t 
up  since  before  last  January 
mean?  I  think  your  whole  p 
time  you  begin  working  Is  to  u^, 
The  more  promising  the  estat » 
you  feel  and  the  longer  you 
own  resources." 

Renee.  -Therein  lies  our  „,,„, 
a  disagreement  about  what  he 
And  If  you're  both  home  all 
It.  you  get  on  each  other's  . 
aren't  many  married  people  w 
that  much  time  together  " 

Scott.  "That's  hard,  but  one 
I  find  the  hardest  to  deal  with 
times  I've  been  professionally 
both  times  I've  been  fired  fro'ir 
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Jobs.  I've  been  fired  following  really  positive, 
praiseworthy  performance  evaluations.  One 
time  I  was  fired  because  they  ran  out  of 
money.  Another  time  because  they  ran  out 
of  philosophy  and  decided  against  the  whole 
program.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
Imagine,  here  you  get  this  raving  recogni- 
tion In  one  hand  and  In  the  other  hand  they 
give  you  a  pink  slip.  What  does  It  do  to  my 
psyche?  It  bruises  It,  because  In  your  heart 
you  believe  that  you  can't  fit  them  both  In 
the  same  psyche.  The  pink  slip  says,  'You 
blew  it,  kid.'  and  the  recognition  says,  'You're 
really  good.'  How  can  you  reconcile  them?  " 

Renee.  "You  know  what  comes  home  to 
you?  That  despite  being  comfortably  middle 
class,  you're  really  on  the  edge  of  society, 
almost  as  If  you're  out  and  out  poor.  If 
things  really  get  bad  for  you.  you're  really 
nobody." 

Scott.  "That's  something  else.  You  work 
with  people,  you  form  close  bonds  with  peo- 
ple, and  then  you  see  them  sell  you  down 
the  river  for  a  few  shekels.  It  hurts  so  much 
worse  and  It's  so  frustrating  because  they're 
not  people  that  want  to  destroy  you.  They're 
just  people  that  don't  bother,  that  don't  put 
In  the  extra  effort  to  save  you  because  that 
would  be  require  the  forty-first  hour  And 
they  say,  'This  Is  nothing  personal.'  And 
you  feel,  'It's  nothing  personal  to  you,  but 
It's  plenty  personal  to  me.  You're  talking 
about  my  family's  livelihood.' 

"My  boss  said,  after  he  fired  me,  with  all 
the  concern.  'How  will  you  be  able  to  make  It 
Scott?  Will  you  be  able  to  make  It?'  I  said'. 
'Yes,  no  thanks  to  you.  We'll  be  able  to  make 
It  because  were  thrifty  and  we've  saved  for 
a  rainy  day.'  Then  he  terminated  the  Inter- 
view becaiise  it  was  making  him  uncom- 
fortable. 

"During  a  month  when  the  bills  really 
come,  when  you  go  to  the  mailbox  and  all 
there  are  are  bills,  that's  a  bad  moment 
every  time  it  happens.  The  mailbox  brings 
nothing  but  bad  news,  but  you  always  go 
to  It  with  all  kinds  of  hope  every  day." 

LrSERATION 

Pat  O'Connor  Is  single,  stylish,  forty  and 
the  very  model  of  the  Washington  career 
girl.  In  twenty  years  she  made  her  way  from 
a  congressman's  typing  pool  to  over  $20,000. 
She  had  never  been  out  of  work  for  as  much 
as  a  day  until  an  upheaval  In  her  agency 
cost  her  her  Schedule  C  job  over  a  year  ago. 
She  did  not  have  large  savings,  but  neither 
did  she  have  any  debts. 

"I  didn't  believe  It.  That's  what  I  suf- 
fered from  most,  the  shock.  Everything  had 
been  going  according  to  Hoyle.  1  felt  secure. 
Then  this  whole  shock.  You're  really  In  a 
position  where  your  confidence  Is  shattered, 
you  go  through  a  terrific  shock  to  your  whole 
value  system,  what  you  thought  were  values 
that  you  had  establLshed.  It's  a  tremendous 
upheaval  to  go  through. 

"We  all  become  victims  of  a  good  Income. 
We  are  totally  dependent.  Every  two  weeks 
you  get  this  exorbitant  salary.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  money  foolishly.  I  thought  nothing  of 
paying  $185  for  a  pair  of  boots.  And  It  didn't 
even  occur  to  me  that  I  should  think  along 
the  line  of  a  rainy  day.  Anyway,  I  became 
terribly  victimized  by  this  high  salary.  And 
I  really.  In  many  ways,  did  feel  almost  like 
a  prostitute.  I  was  taking  money  and  many 
times  I  felt  as  though  I  really  didn't  deserve 
It. 

"Of  course.  I  never  could  have  afforded  this 
year  if  I  had  quit.  This  thing  did  me  the 
best  favor  In  the  world;  I'm  so  grateful  for  It. 
It  has  taught  me  first  of  all  the  value  of 
money,  that  there  are  things  In  life  that  you 
don't  need:  compulsive  buying,  stylish 
clothes,  the  best  quality,  what  have  you. 

"So  all  of  a  sudden  I  started  living  on  $139 


a  week.  And  I  found  that  It's  amazing  what 
you  can  do  without.  I  don't  buy  any  clothes 
because  I  don't  need  any  clothes.  I  have  more 
clothes  than  I  could  possibly  wear.  I've  found 
that  before  I  Jump  Into  the  car  I  think,  "Can 
I  do  this  by  walking?'  So  I  walk  a  great  deal. 
The  first  time  In  practically  ten  years  that 
I've  taken  the  bus,  I  bus  it,  I  bike  It,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  I'm  seeing  things  that  I've  never 
seen  before. 

"It  gives  you  and  your  mind  a  time  to  be 
much  more  creative  than  you  ever  were. 
You're  so  stifled  and  so  much  In  a  rut  In  a 
Job  that  It  stifles  your  creativity.  To  think 
that  I've  done  Russian  novels,  that  I've 
tackled  Dostoevski  on  my  own.  without  even 
taking  a  course.  I've  used  the  time  so  fruit- 
fully, whereas  before  I'd  be  caught  up  In  all 
this  trivia.  It's  been  extremely  positive  and 
It's  taught  me  a  lot  of  other  things. 

"In  the  ten  years  I've  lived  In  this  building 
I've  always  been  something  of  a  snob.  I've 
never  had  time  to  have  people  In  for  coffee, 
and  there  are  lots  of  single  people — Interest- 
ing people — but  I  really  didn't  give  a  damn. 
I  thought  I  don't  have  time  to  cultivate  peo- 
ple, 1  have  enough  friends  of  my  own.  But 
now  I  have  more  leisure.  Instead  of  being 
caught  up  In  trying  to  read  something  I 
haven't  had  time  to  read  all  week,  I  have 
time  to  listen  to  somebody  else. 

"I've  really  slowed  down.  I've  paused  and 
realized  what  a  terrible  whirlwind  I  was  In. 
It's  beautiful  how  it  happens.  In  so  many 
things  j-ou  reassess  your  values.  You  think, 
'Where  In  the  hell  am  I  going,  where  do  I 
want  to  be  In  ten  years?*  The  thing  that  has 
probably  brought  me  to  the  point  where  I 
am  now  Is  that  I've  lived  through  this  year. 
I've  been  through  some  very  dark  moments, 
some  very  lonely  hours.  But  they  were  mo- 
ments I've  forced  on  myself  to  see  If  I  was 
strong  enough  to  survive  them.  Time  needs 
to  heal  a  lot  of  things  and  there  were  lots  of 
thlnsrs  I  wanted  to  think  through. 

"I've  been  concerned  with  things  I  never 
had  time  to  do  before.  Money  has  become 
secondary.  It  really  has.  I  do  have  the  un- 
employment to  pay  my  rent  and  give  me  a 
few  little  dimes.  I  think  It's  Just  marvelous. 
I  have  no  needs.  It's  given  me  a  chance  really 
to  come  down  to  the  basics,  and  become  more 
of  a  whole  person,  a  real  person.  Going  back 
to  work  Is  going  to  stifle  me.  But  I  tell  you. 
If  I  go  back  to  work  it's  going  to  be  some- 
thing that  I  choose  rather  than  something 
that  somebody  chooses  for  me. 

"If  people  ask  me  how  I'm  living,  I  say  I'm 
living  on  welfare.  I  like  to  Jar  people.  Every- 
body has  to  fit  Into  a  mold.  Everybody  In  this 
damn  town  Is  so  Impressed  with  who  they 
are.  They're  running  around  trying  to  butter 
up  more  people.  They're  so  phony.  And  I'm 
sure  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  like  that. 
But  I  Just  believe  In  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  sense  of  values.  And  I  really  mean  It. 
money  Is  not  Important. 

"So  I  was  making  twenty  thousand.  If  1 
found  a  Job  that  I  really  like  that  paid  me 
twelve,  I'd  take  It.  What  do  you  need?  I  have 
a  Louis  Vuitton  bag  for  $175.  Who  In  hell 
needs  a  Louis  Vuitton  bag?  Isn't  It  tragic  that 
we  allow  ourselves  to  become  so  tied  up  in 
things?  It's  terrible,  but  that's  what  we  spend 
our  money  on.  And  we  never  think  about  It. 
What  did  I  care?  I  never  looked  at  prlcetags 
because  I  always  had  the  money.  I  was  getting 
$1200-$130O  month  to  spend  on  myself.  It's  a 
sad  commentary. 

"I  really  cannot  think  of  any  drawbacks  of 
not  working.  I'm  happier,  much  more  in  tune 
with  myself,  with  where  I  am  and  what  I'm 
not.  It  was  terribly  painful  at  the  beginning, 
but  pain  does  nothing  but  strengthen  you. 
Any  pain  that  we  suffer  has  a  very  enduring, 
lasting  impact.  It  makes  you  terribly  sensi- 
tive to  a  lot  of  things,  sensitive  to  people.  It 
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makes  you  sensitive  to  someone  else  who's 
gone  through  a  pain  similar  to  yours.  It 
makes  you  aware  that  you're  vulnerable.  It 
makes  you  aware  that  life  does  dish  out  some 
rather  hard  knocks  on  people.  My  life  had 
been  up  to  that  point  extremely  gentle.  But 
as  I  look  back  on  this.  I  see  nothing  but  posi- 
tive. I'm  so  happy  because  I  never  could  have 
done  what  I've  done  unless  It  had  happened. 
I  would  never  have  quit.  I  would  have  been 
an  unhappy  person.  I  knew  It,  but  who  leaves 
a  $20,000  a  year  Job? 

"I  was  afraid  to  quit  because  I  thought  It 
was  terribly  essential  that  I  get  another 
$20,000  a  year  Job.  because  I  couldn't  live. 
I  thought  to  myself.  I  cannot  live  unless  .  .  . 
Cam  you  believe  It?  Incredible!  And  this  Is  the 
horror  of  so  many  Job  situations." 


POPULATION  TRENDS 


GROWTH  IN  THE   MOUNTAIN 
STATES  REGION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
differences  between  the  East  and  the 
West  in  the  United  States  evolve  around 
cultural  and  social  attitudes  as  well  as 
climate.  They  are  considerable  in  their 
dimensions  and  are  beginning  to  shape 
a  different  kind  of  country.  I  believe  all 
of  us  recognize  how  rapidly  our  western 
States  have  expanded,  particularly  in 
population,  over  the  past  generation. 
And  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
areas  of  the  West  is  the  Mountain  States 
Region  where  the  population  grew  by 
18.6  percent  in  the  period  between  1970 
and  1976  while  the  national  growth  rate 
was  pegged  at  5.6  percent.  In  this  region, 
Arizona  and  Colorado  attracted  the 
greatest  number  of  new  residents,  realiz- 
ing gains  of  356,000  and  237,000  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  picture 
of  growth  in  the  Mountain  States  Region 
can  be  seen  in  a  recent  publication  on 
Arizona  progress,  published  by  the  Val- 
ley National  Bank  of  Phoenix.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  contents  of 
this  publication  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Growth  op  the  Mountaik  States  Region 

The  West — America's  promised  land — has 
expanded  rapidly  In  the  past  generation.  It 
has  benefited  from  people  searching  for 
better  economic  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges, desiring  to  find  fortune  and  fame, 
or  wanting  simply  to  get  a  fresh  start  In  life 
in  a  new  environment.  The  differences  In  the 
U.S.  between  the  East  and  the  Wes^  evolve 
amound  cultural  and  social  attitudes.  In- 
terests and  habits — as  well  as  climate — and 
are  factors  that  have  Infiuenced  migration 
trends.  The  actual  movement  of  population 
coming  westward  from  the  Northeast  and 
North-central  states,  is  a  phenomena  which 
has  persisted  In  good  times  and  bad,  and 
through  the  recent  national  recession. 

A  key  geographic  sector  of  the  West  Is  the 
diverse  eight-state  Rocky  Mountain  Region, 
which  In  size  Is  equal  to  about  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  nation's  land  area.  The  Moun- 
tain Region  once  was  viewed  by  New  Eng- 
land's Daniel  Webster  as  being  essentially 
"worthless" — but  It  since  has  proven  to  be 
a  precious  Inheritance  of  matchless  natural 
beauty,  possessing  a  vast  store  of  untapped 
resources.  Including  vitally  needed  energy 
resources. 


State 

1970 
census 

1976 
estimate 

Percent 
change 

Arizona 

1, 775, 400 

2, 209, 600 

713,000 

694,  400 

488,  700 

1,017,100 

1,  059,  300 

332,  400 

2,  270, 000 

2,  583,  OOO 

831,000 

753,  000 

610,  000 

1, 168,  000 

1,  228,  000 

390,  000 

-1-27.9 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

+  16.9 
+  16.5 
+8.4 
+24.8 
+  14.8 
+  15.9 
+  17.3 

Total  region 

United  States 

8,  289,  900 
203,  305,  000 

9,  833,  000 
214,  659,  000 

+18.6 
+5.6 

Source:  U.S.  Departmental  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

In  recent  years,  the  Mountain  States  Re- 
gion has  accounted  for  a  significant  portion 
of  the  growth  occurring  In  the  entire  West. 
The  Region's  population  grew  by  18.6  percent 
In  the  period  1970  to  1976,  while  the  U.S. 
was  growing  at  a  5.6  percent  rate.  The  Re- 
gion's population  Increase  totaled  $1,543,000, 
of  which  over  69  percent  came  from  net 
migration.  Arizona  and  Colorado  attracted 
the  greatest  number  of  these  new  residents, 
realizing  gains  of  356,000  and  237,000,  re- 
spectively. 

The  economy  of  the  Mountain  Region  em- 
braces both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods 
production,  as  well  as  a  thriving  services  In- 
dustry. Tourism,  travel  and  recreation  activi- 
ties, and  the  consumer  market,  are  expand- 
ing steadily.  Non-farm  wage  and  salaried 
employment  In  the  Region  Increased  by  over 
700,000  from  1970  to  1975,  a  25.9  percent  gain. 
The  national  Increase  over  this  period  was 
8.6  percent.  This  expansion  In  Jobs  in  the  Re- 
gion was  broad  based,  occurrlne  in  manufac- 
turing, mining,  trade  and  service-oriented 
industries.  On  a  state  level,  Arizona  and 
Wyoming  recorded  the  best  gains.  32  percent 
and  31  percent,  respectively. 

NONFARM  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT 

[Annual  averasel 


Percent 
1970  1975        change 


United  States 70,900,000    77,000,000 

8  Mountain  Slates 2,700,0009    3,400,000 


+8.6 
+25.9 


Commensurate  with  the  growth  In  em- 
ployment, personal  income  In  the  Region 
also  experienced  rapid  expansion.  It  rose  76 
percent  between  1970  and  1975.  to  $54  bil- 
lion, compared  with  a  56  percent  gain  na- 
tionally. Per  capita  Income  In  the  Mountain 
States  also  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  did 
nationally,  although  It  still  is  lower  than 
the  U.S.  per  capita  figure. 

Manufacturing  has  been  the  ma1or  growth 
industry  in  the  Region  the  past  decade.  Elec- 
tronic components,  food  processing,  apparel, 
and  wood  products  have  paced  this  growth. 
Manufacturing  employment  now  tops  440,- 
000.  and  while  the  national  economic  reces- 
sion resulted  In  some  decline  In  production 
Jobs,  the  number  of  Jobs  In  the  Region 
currently  is  about  20  percent  above  the  1970 
level.  In  contrast,  manufacturing  emplov- 
ment  for  the  nation  Is  still  below  Its  1970 
level. 

With  many  scenic  and  recreational  at- 
tractions such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  as  well  as  count- 
less rivers  and  lakes  and  forests  for  hunting 
and  fishing  and  camping,  and  mountain 
slopes  for  skiing,  and  year-round  golfing 
opportunities,  the  Mountain  States  Region 
attracts  millions  of  visitors  every  year — 
about  35  million  In  1975,  according  to  data 
on  visits  to  National  Park  Service  Areas  In 


the  Region.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
18  percent  over  the  number  of  visitors  In 
1970.  These  tourists  spend  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars,  and  support  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  throughout  the  Mountain 
States. 

Visits  to  the  66  National  Park  Service 
areas  in  the  Mountain  States  region 


Percent 
change 


1970 
1975 


29,  389.  000 
34,  599,  000 


17.7 


Agriculture  Is  significant  to  the  economy 
of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Region.  In  1975. 
cash  receipts  from  agriculture  totaled  nearly 
$7  billion,  up  57  percent  from  1970.  Livestock 
Income  at  $3.87  billion,  made  up  the  largest 
portion  of  these  receipts.  About  58  percent 
of  the  grazing  land  In  the  nation,  and  20 
percent  of  the  cropland,  is  In  the  Mountain 
Region. 

Mining  also  plays  a  major  supporting  role 
In  the  Mountain  Region's  economy.  Along 
with  producing  large  quantities  of  coal, 
uranium,  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  over 
90  percent  of  the  nation's  copper  output 
comes  from  mines  In  the  Region,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  nation's  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
molybdenum.  The  value  of  mineral  produc- 
tion rose  to  $8.0  billion  In  1975. 

VALUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 


State 


1970 


1975 


Percent 

change 


Arizona 

.  $1, 167, 000, 000 

11,261,000,000 

+8.1 

Colorado 

390,  000,  000 

961,000,000 

+  146.4 

Idaho 

120,  000,  000 

234,  000,  000 

+95.0 

Montana 

313,  000,  000 

593,  000,  000 

+89.5 

Nevada 

186,  000,  000 

258,  000,  000 

+87.8 

New  Mexico. . 

.     1,060,000,000 

2,  092.  000,  000 

+97.4 

Utah 

603,  000,  000 

966,  000,  000 

+60.2 

Wyoming 

706,  000,  000 

1,  644,  000,  OOO 

+  132.9 

Region. 

.     4,545,000,000 

8,  009,  000,  000 

+76.2 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mineral  production  Is  Important  to  the 
Region's  economy,  but  of  equal  significance 
today  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  mineral  re- 
serves that  are  available  for  future  utiliza- 
tion, particularly  energy  resources.  The 
Region  has  approximately 

Fourty-three  percent  of  the  recoverable 
reserves  of  coal  In  the  nation; 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  uranium; 

Seven  percent  of  the  crude  oil; 

Eleven  percent  of  the  natural  gas  liquids; 
and 

Eight  percent  of  the  natural  gas. 

The  Region  also  contains  billions  of  barrels 
of  oil  estimated  to  be  recoverable  from  oil 
shale  deposits,  the  richest  in  the  nation  and 
greatly  exceeding  Mideast  petroleum  reserves. 

With  43  percent  of  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves, the  Mountain  Region  accounts  for 
only  about  8  percent  of  coal  production  In 
the  VS.  The  energy  resources  of  the  Moun- 
tain Region  obviously  will  play  a  major 
role  In  the  future  of  this  country.  Energy 
availability  holds  the  key  to  maintaining 
the  good  life,  to  continued  economic  de- 
velopment and  growth,  on  both  the  local  and 
national  level. 

OLD    FRIENDS    IN    THE    NEW    TEAB 

Wage  and  salary  employment  In  Arizona 
In  December  of  1976  exceeded  766,000,  up 
25,000  from  the  preceding  December.  New 
firms  entering  the  area  contributed  to  the 
improvement.  With  less  fanfare,  older  cor- 
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and 


porate   citizens   also   continued 
their  sales   and   production 
their  work  forces  to  do  so. 

In  1977,  Arizona  should  contli 
flt  not  only  from  the  new  en 
state,    but    also    by    continuing 
gains  from  corporations  well 
the  state.  A  recent  survey  of 
ployers    In    our    largest 
Maricopa  County,  Is  Indicative  o; 
lying  trends.  The  survey  was 
annual  ASU  Forecast  Luncheon 
ber  8,    1976.   A   comoarlson   of 
ployment,  toeether  with  each 
tlons  for  employment  In  1977  fo 


ue  to  benc- 
trajits  Into  the 
Impressive 
established  In 
selected  em- 
metrop  Jlltan    area, 
the  under- 
to  the 
on  Decem- 
y|earend   em- 
's expecta- 
lows: 


pres  snted 


Arm 


Company 


976  1977 

yestend  estimated 

i|lay-  increase 

I  lent  (percent) 


Aerospace: 

AiResearch 5 

Goodyear i 

Sperry  fhjht  Systems 3 

Various  smaller  firms •  150f2SO 

Computer; 

Honeywell  Information  Systems < 

Honeywell  Process  Control  Division.. 

Digital  equipment  Corp 

Courier  Terminal  Systems 

Semiconductor: 

Motorola  Semiconductor 13 

General  Instruments 

General  Semiconductor 

Related  manufacturing: 

Western  Electric. 1 


I  Selective  increases. 
'  Each. 


li 


Considering  the  careful  and 
proach   which   businessmen   are 
ward  expansion.   Improvement 
technology  areas  are  significant, 
related  developments  give  a  firm 
expectation   that   peculation    growth 
ing  4  percent  in  1977  will  be 
underlying  employment  opportunities. 


2-VR    COMPARISON    OF    FINANCIAL    AND 

ACTIVITY  IN  PHOENIX  AND  TU*ON 


Month 


1975 


Plioeni*  bank 
debits: 

January $5,595,087,000  J6.  289,  7l2, 000  +12.4 

February 4,810,587,000  5.  50'.  2  «.  000  +14.4 

March 5,272.064.000  6.533,0:2.000  +23.9 

April 5,516,644,000  6,738.2:3.000  +22.1 

May 5,661,198,000  6,259,6:2,000  +10.6 

June 5. 831, 859,  000  6,735,8:3,000  +15.5 
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to   Increase 
added   to 


Month 


1975 


Percent 
1976      change 


8 

July 5,665,396,000  6,619,516,000  +16. 

August 5,194,592,000  6,405,182,000  +23.3 

September 5,402,834,000  6,122,087.000  +13.3 

October 5,754,088,000  6.440,916.000  +11.9 

November 5,  822.  718. 000  7, 152,  329,  000  +22. 8 

December 6,512,299,000  7.904,576,000  +21.4 

Total 67,039,366,000  78,702,324,000  +17.4 


000 
500 
500 


200 
NA 
700 
650 

000 
300 
300 

400 


+3 

+17 
(0 

+6 

+8 

+8-10 

+43 

+20 

+8-10 
+  10 
+10 

+20 


Tucson  bank 
debits: 

January 1,487,540,000  2,622,914,000  +76.3 

February 1,271,731,000  2,267,770,000  +78.3 

March 1,336,815,000  2,795,912,000  +104.6 

April 1,597,310,000  3,075,764,000  +92.6 

May 1,644,238,000  2,625,989,000  +59.7 

June 1.761,217,000  2,989,288,000  +69.7 

July 2.128,977,000  2,612,531,000  +22.7 

August 2,069,166,000  2,831,080,000  +36.8 

September 2,173,346,000  2,681,356.000  +23.4 

October 2.289,628,000  2,  7%,  595,  000  +22.1 

November 2,351,348,000  2,963,140.000  +26.0 

December 2,672,010,000  2,965,667,000  +11.0 

Total 22.813,326,000  33,228,006,000  +45.7 


Deeds  recorded- 
Maricopa 
County: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August , 

September 

October , 

November 

December 


6.199 
S.SOI 
6.789 
7.868 
7.5M 
7.792 
7.664 
7.329 
7,181 
7.947 
6,096 
7.077 


6,762 
6.750 
8.532 
7.908 
7.388 
8.304 
8,116 
8.179 
7.603 
7.412 
7,300 
8.892 


+9.1 

+16.4 

+25.7 

+.5 

-2.2 

+6.6 

+5.9 

+11.6 

+5.9 

-6.7 

+19.8 

+25.6 


Arizona  In  particular  enjoyed  characteristi- 
cally mild  weather  conditions:  warm,  sunny 
days  and  ccx)l,  clear  nights.  In  Phoenix,  the 
temperature  climbed  into  the  70*8  on  16  days, 
and  Into  the  60's  on  13  days.  The  lowest  De- 
cember high  was  a  relatively  pleasant  52  de- 
grees, on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Tucson 
similarly  experienced  seasonably  mild  De- 
cember temperatures,  but  being  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  2,410  feeit  (about  1,290  feet 
higher  than  Phoenix) ,  the  mercury  averaged 
a  few  degrees  lower  than  It  did  In  Phoenix. 

During  nights,  the  low  temperatures  In 
Phoenix  ranged  mostly  between  40  and  50 
degrees.  On  three  days  It  did  not  drop  below 
50.  Tucson,  as  was  the  case  during  daylight 
hours,  posted  slightly  lower  readings,  but  re- 
corded only  four  days  when  temperatures 
dropped  to  freezing,  to  32  degrees  or  lower. 

All  of  southern  Arizona  enjoyed  above 
average  sunshine  In  December.  There  was  vir- 
tually no  precipitation  whatever  until  near 
the  end  of  the  month.  Phoenix  measured  .57 
Inches  of  rain  on  December  31,  and  .62  Inches 
for  the  entire  month,  while  Tucson,  which 
normally  has  a  little  more  rain  than  Phoe- 
nix, showed  a  total  of  only  .01  Inches  for 
December. 

DECEMBER  1976  TEMPERATURE  RANGE  DAILY 


Phoenix 


Tucson 


Day 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


cautious  ap- 

taking   to- 

our  high 

These  and 

base  to  the 

near- 

svlpported  by 


Total. 


85,295 


93,146       +9.2 


REAL    ESTATE 


Percent 
1976     change 


Deeds  recorded — 

Pima 

County: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Novembiar 

December 


1,972 
1.980 
2.183 
2.523 
2.410 
2.470 
2,555 
2,558 
2.209 
2.395 
2.342 
2,899 


2.023 
2.456 
2,565 

2,452 
2.599 
2.791 
2.760 
2,214 
1,896 
2.335 
2.251 
3.118 


+2.6 

+24.0 

+17.5 

-2.8 

+7.8 

+13.0 

+8.0 

-13.4 

-14.2 

-2.5 

-3.9 

+7.6 


Total. 


28.496 


29, 460       +3. 4 


PHOENIX  AND  TOCSOK  BASK  IN  THY  SUN  AS  REST 
OF  THE  NATION  SHIVERS 

Most  Of  the  U.S.  shivered  through  sleet, 
snow  and  sub-normal  temperatures  In  De- 
cember, but  Arizona  generally  and  southern 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 

9.. 

10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


73 
70 
.73 
70 
68 
67 
67 
72 
71 
67 
71 
73 
74 
72 
73 
75 
74 
72 
6S 
68 
67 
68 
67 
63 
65 
68 
65 
71 
59 
58 
52 


36 
43 
40 
42 
42 
39 
35 
36 
40 
38 
45 
41 
47 
47 
40 
60 
46 
53 
54 
48 
48 
40 
39 
35 
34 
41 
38 
46 
47 
41 
49 


66 
67 
70 
72 
66 
61 
63 
73 
73 
62 
61 
68 
68 
69 
69 
68 
68 
67 
57 
62 
62 
64 
67 
63 
58 
65 
65 
70 
59 
61 
60 


32 
45 

35 
39 
39 
36 
29 
37 
44 
36 
35 
37 
46 
43 
38 
52 
54 
46 
43 
39 
44 
32 
36 
33 
27 
30 
39 
39 
47 
46 
41 
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1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 
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Monthly  comparisons  (November): 

Retail  sales— Slate  total. 

Maricopa  County 

Pima  County 

Restaurant  sales 


J438.  960,  OOO 

268. 689. 000 

82, 264, 000 

35. 620, 000 


J463,  941,  000 

282. 029,  OOO 

84,  255,  000 

38, 730, 000 


J567,  247,  000 

341,715,000 

105.  732,  000 

47,  749,  000 


$621,151,000 

375, 105, 000 

120.  490,  000 

57, 670,  000 


$686, 616,  OOO 
411.778,000 
127.110,000 
62.  589, 000 


Total  employment. 
Manufacturing 


Bank  debits 

BuiHing  permits. 
Postal  receipti... 


PHOENIX  !  TATISTICS 


758,100 
102,100 


$4,  359,  495,  000 

46,  307,  000 

3,  546,  000 


831,800 
113,000 


$4, 601. 209, 000 

25,  130,  000 

3. 060.000 


827.100 
108,000 


J5,  407, 995, 000 
15,213,000 
3. 758. 000 


805,800 
96,200 


$6,512,299,000 
13,  820,  OOO 
3.  758, 000 


825,500 
101,900 


$7. 904,  576. 000 

34,471,000 

4.833.000 


Telephones  in  service. 


Monthly  comparisons  (December): 

Bank  debits 

Building  permits 

Postal  receipts 


TUCSON  S  TATISTICS 


695. 100 


$899.  608.  000 
8. 127. 000 
1. 319, 000 


767, 100 


$1,232,602,000 
4. 032, 000 
1,311.000 


Telephones  in  service. 


240,  300 


259, 400 


826,  500 


$1,  542.  266,  000 
18, 716, 000 
1, 614, 000 

277,  400 


867.900 


$2. 672. 010. 000 
6, 814,  OOO 
1. 572. 000 

292,700 


912. 500 


$2. 965. 667,  OOO 
7.470.000 
1.631,000 

303,100 


Note:  Published  monthly  by  Economic  Resea  ch  Department,  Valley  National  Bank  of  Arizona,  P.O.  Box  71,  Phoenix,  Atij.  85001 
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HUMAN   RIGHTS   IN   U.S.    FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  administration  in  recent  weeks  has 
taken  strong,  positive  steps  toward  plac- 
ing human  rights  in  a  central  position 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  developing 
policy  that  can  only  increase  the  politi- 
cal strength  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
strength  that  will  derive  from  adherence 
to  fundamental  democratic  principles. 
The  administration's  actions  deserve  our 
support. 

I  have  two  recent  articles  that  provide 
a  perspective  on  this  new  development. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  27,  1977] 

Human  Rights:   Rhetohic  ok  Action? 
(By  Patrick  Breslln) 

Jimmy  Carter's  outspoken  advocacy  of  hu- 
man rights  abroad  moved  from  rhetoric  to 
concrete  action  for  the  first  time  Thursday 
with  the  announcement  of  cuts  In  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  three  nations.  After  a  long  con- 
troversy, human  rights  has  clearly  made  the 
list  of  our  foreign  policy  concerns,  but  the 
cuts  announced  Indicate  It's  not  very  high 
up  on  that  list  yet. 

During  Carter's  first  month  In  office,  the 
State  Department  broke  abruptly  with  the 
recent  past  by  criticizing  political  repres- 
sion In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  But  during  that  first  month,  the  de- 
partment was  quiet  about  human  rights  vi- 
olations In  non-Communist  countries  around 
the  world,  many  of  them  the  recipients  of 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid. 

At  last  Wednesday's  press  conference,  Car- 
ter broadened  his  concern  to  Include  politi- 
cal prisoners  In  South  Korea  and  In  several 
countries  In  South  America.  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  followed  that  up  on 
Thursday,  telling  the  Senate  of  proposed  cuts 
In  military  assistance  to  Argentina,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Uruguay  of  human  rights  violations. 
Arms  sales  credits  to  Argentina  will  be  cut  to 
$15  million,  slightly  less  than  one-third  of 
last  year's  proposed  levels.  But  the  cuts  to 
Uruguay  and  Ethiopia  seem  less  significant. 
Congress  last  year  banned  military  aid  to 
Uruguay  and.  according  to  one  State  De- 
partment source,  would  have  again  this  year 
had  It  been  proposed.  "Uruguay  was  a  throw- 
away  country  In  this  case."  the  official  said. 
And  the  military  grant  assistance  for  Ethi- 
opia that  Vance  said  would  be  cut  only 
amounted  to  $1.1  million,  since  Congress  has 
ordered  that  program  phased  out  by  Sept.  30. 
Vance  also  told  the  Senate  that  no  cuts 
are  reconunended  for  South  Korea,  despite 
"great  concern  about  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation In  that  country."  Vance  explained 
that  South  Korea's  strategic  importance  to 
the  United  States  outweighed  concern  over 
human  rights.  No  mention  was  made  of  other 
tough  cases,  such  as  Iran  and  the  Philip- 
pines, where  U.S.  interests  and  concern  for 
human  rights  conflict. 

That  conflict  will  come  Into  sharp  focus 
early  next  month  when  the  administration 
sends  Congress  its  recommendations  for 
security  assistance  to  some  80  nations.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  those  recommenda- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  reports  on 
human  riehts  in  each  country  receiving  as- 
sistance. The  reports,  and  the  levels  of  assist- 
ance recommended,  will  show,  country  by 
country,  how  Carter  calibrates  human  rights 
concerns  In  his  foreign  policy. 

The  human  rights  reports  have  been  In 
preparation  at  the  State  Department  for  over 
a    year.    A    previously    undisclosed    memo. 


written  last  December  by  James  Wilson, 
director  of  State's  Office  of  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  described  them  as  "tactfully  drafted." 
Similar  reports  on  six  countries — Argen- 
tina. Haiti,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Peru  and  the 
Philippines — were  made  public  In  January. 
They  described  varying  degrees  of  human 
rights  problems,  but  concluded  in  each  case 
that  security  assistance  should  continue  at 
the  levels  planned.  Several  citizens'  and 
church  groups  Interested  In  human  rights 
promptly  criticized  five  of  the  six  reports  (ex- 
cepting Peru)  for  understating  the  problems. 

A  SHASP  departure 

A  concern  for  human  rights  abroad  has 
long  been  a  theme  In  American  foreign 
policy,  but  only  In  the  la-st  few  years,  and 
especially  during  Henry  Kissinger's  tenure 
at  the  State  Department,  has  It  become  a 
major  Issue.  Two  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  on 
human  rights  caused  controversy  in  recent 
years. 

One  was  US.  silence  on  repression  of  dis- 
sent in  Communist  countries,  particularly  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  was  perhaps  symbol- 
ized most  dramatically  when  President  Ford 
declined,  on  Kissinger's  advice,  to  meet  with 
the  exiled  Russian  novelist  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltsyn.  The  second  source  of  controversy 
was  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
several  dictatorial  regimes  notorious  for  at- 
tacks on  the  human  rights  of  their  citizens. 

Carter's  outspokenness  on  the  treatment 
of  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  sharp 
departure  from  the  previous  administration's 
approach.  Such  statements  were  previously 
shunned  because  Kis.slnger  believed  U.S. 
silence  on  human  rights  was  linked  to  prog- 
ress in  talks  on  arms  limitation  and  other 
issues  with  the  Soviets.  Carter,  In  his  first 
press  conference,  rejected  Kissinger's  linkage 
argviment. 

Vance's  announcement  of  aid  cuts  on 
Thursday  was  the  first  sign  of  a  similarly 
sharp  break  on  policy  toward  those  human 
rights  violators  who  receive  U.S.  support. 
But  as  the  limited  nature  of  the  cuts  sug- 
gests, a  change  In  policy  here  Is  more  com- 
plex because  the  Kissinger  legacy  here  is 
more  complex. 

THE  KISSINGER  LEOACY 

To  see  what  would  be  Involved  in  a  new 
human  rights  policy  toward  nations  we 
support,  it  is  instructive  briefly  to  review 
the  State  Department's  handling  of  the  Is- 
sue under  Kissinger.  That  includes  the  at- 
titudes of  those  within  the  department  who 
dealt  with  the  issue,  how  they  sought  to 
ward  off  criticism,  especially  from  Congress, 
and  what  they  told  foreign  governments 
about  U.S.  human  rights  concerns.  A  new 
human  rights  policy  would  require  changes 
In  all  three  areas. 

A  previously  unreported  State  Department 
document  reveals  that  Kissinger  was  warned 
about  the  developing  human  rights  issue 
more  than  two  years  ago.  In  late  1974.  Kis- 
singer received  a  memorandum  from  his 
deputy  secretary  of  state,  Robert  Ingersoll. 
The  memo  said  that  "violations  of  human 
rights  abroad  are  becoming  an  Increasingly 
urgent  problem  for  the  United  States"  pri- 
marily because  "Congress  Is  beginning  to 
Insist  that  military  and  economic  aid  be  re- 
duced when  authoritarian  regimes  with 
which  we  are  identified  commit  [such]  vio- 
lations." A  meeting  on  human  rights  had 
been  held  at  State  on  Sept.  12.  1974.  "The 
general  consensus."  Kissinger  learned  from 
IngersoU'.s  memo,  "was  that.  If  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  place  Itself  ahead  of  the 
curve  on  this  issue.  Congress  would  take  the 
matter  out  of  the  Department's  hands." 

Over  the  next  two  years,  that  prediction 
was  borne  out.  Spurred  by  growing  public 
and  congressional  concern,  human  rights 
curved  steadily  upward  on  the  graph  of 
foreign  policy  Issues.  Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment failed  to  place  Itself  ahead  of  that 
curve,    to    take    the    initiative    on    human 


rights.  Ingersoll's  memo,  other  State  De- 
partment documents  reported  here  for  the 
first  time,  plus  Interviews  and  a  survey  of 
its  reports  to  Congress  provide  some  insight 
Into  why  State  stayed  "behind  the  curve" 
as  human  rights  developed  Into  a  major 
foreign  policy  Issue. 

State's  first  response  to  the  issue  back  in 
1974  was  a  study  by  the  Policy  Planning  staff 
which  concluded:  "The  historic  Image  of  the 
United  States  as  the  supporter  of  freedom 
Is  being  eroded  by  a  counter-image  of  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  of  tyrannical  re- 
gimes." State's  next  response  was  to  assign 
more  officers  to  deal  with  human  rights. 

Until  mid-1974,  human  rights  specialists 
were  found  only  in  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs  and  In  the  legal 
advisers  office.  That  summer.  State  named 
human  rights  officers  In  each  of  Its  five  geo- 
graphic bureaus.  The  following  year,  under 
pressure  from  some  members  of  Congress,  a 
new  Office  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  was 
created.  James  Wilson,  a  career  foreign  serv- 
ice officer,  was  named  director  and  given  re- 
sponsibility for  human  rights  problems,  as 
well  as  for  refugees  and  mlssing-ln-actlon 
cases.  Last  year.  Congress  made  the  post  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

ISOLATING   THE  ISSUE 

Interviews  with  State  and  congressional 
officials  involved  in  the  Issue  revealed  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  creation  of  a  human 
rights  bureaucracy  was  a  step  forward,  tem- 
pered with  skepticism  that  progress  was 
thereby  assured.  John  Salzberg  of  Rep.  Don- 
ald Fraser's  International  Organizations  sub- 
committee staff,  asked  If  he  saw  a  growing 
concern  for  human  rights  at  State,  said,  "I 
see  a  growing  bureaucracy  on  human  rights." 
Donald  Ranard.  a  retired  foreign  service  offi- 
cer who  now  heads  the  Washington-based 
Center  for  International  Policy,  which  re- 
ports on  U.S.  relations  with  the  Third  World 
said,  "I  had  the  Impression  that  office  [hu- 
manitarian affairs]  was  established  primarily 
as  a  sop  to  public  opinion." 

An  official  In  the  Near  Eastern  bureau  fa- 
vored a  humanitarian  affairs  office  but  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  human  rights  officers  In 
embassies,  an  Idea  proposed  last  year  by  Wil- 
son In  an  Internal  memo.  "You  don't  need 
moral  attaches,"  the  official  said.  "You  need 
to  weave  human  rights  into  the  fabric  of  di- 
plomacy, a  part  of  U.S.  Interests.  If  you  have 
human  rights  attaches,  you  isolate  human 
rights  as  an  Issue;  you  don't  view  it  as  run- 
ning through  the  whole  fabric." 

Other  officials  at  State  said  the  humani- 
tarian affairs  office  under  Kissinger  preferred 
to  sidestep  difficult  decisions  rather  than 
face  them.  An  example  came  In  a  previously 
undisclosed  State  Department  memo  of  last 
July  discussing  the  Harkln  Amendment, 
which  forbids  aid  to  countries  consistently 
violating  human  rights  unless  the  needy  peo- 
ple In  such  countries  directly  benefit  from 
the  aid.  According  to  the  memo.  State's  legal 
office  and  the  Treasury  Department  were 
"seeking  to  develop  guidelines  that  would 
enable  the  Executive  Branch  to  take  greatest 
advantage  possible  of  the  needy  people  loop- 
hole." 

The  memo  went  on  to  say  that  Wilson 
agreed  vtrlth  this  approach.  'The  advantage 
of  the  "needy  people  loophole"  was  that,  ff  it 
could  be  argued  that  aid  goes  to  the  needy 
In  a  country,  the  humanitarian  affairs  office 
would  not  have  to  determine  whether  that 
country  consistently  violates  human  rights. 

Avoidance  of  the  human  rights  issue  was 
commonplace  In  the  Kissinger  State  Depart- 
ment. As  one  official  explained  last  year.  "It 
doesn't  help  In  the  State  Department  to  be 
for  human  rights.  If  you're  concerned  about 
It.  you  sort  of  get  labeled  a  bleeding  heart." 

That  attitude,  which  permeated  the  de- 
partment under  Kissinger.  Is  one  of  the  first 
obstacles  facing  Patricia  Derian,  a  civil  rights 
activist    from    Mississippi    who    is    Carter's 
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FENDING    Orr    CONORES! 

Another  obstacle  is  found  In 
tudes  tow.^rds  congressional 
man  rights.  In  recent  years,  Stat< 
sought  to  keep  Congress  In  the 
human  rights  violations  by  regl 
U.S.  aid. 

An  exception  came  on  July  30, 
Arthur    Hummel,   acting   a5i?istKrJt 
of  state  for  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
remarkably    candid    testimony 
rights    violations    in    South 
Fra.ser's     sxtbcommittee.     As     thi 
memo  to  Kissinger  pointed  out. 
mony  Improved  the  atmosphere 
Hill.    "Piill    reports    on    human 
ditlons."  the  memo  said,  "cou 
pressions   of   concern,   such   as 
cently    received    and    welcomed 
Hummel   on   Korea,   might  reduc 
for  drastic  aid  cuta."  But  the 
by  Hummel'R  testimonv  was  only 
ly  approached  again.  Instead.  Stat^ 
peared  before   Congress   as   an  a; 
the  .ibu'es  of  dictators. 

A  stjrvey  of  recent  testimony 
countries    turned    up    a    roueh 
States  reporting  on  human  rights 
tries  surveyed  were  from  every 
world  and  ran  the  gamut  of 
the  United  States  from  hostile 
State  seemed  generally  more  defe^si 
a  nation's  human  rights  record  t 
United  States  was  associated  with 

State  was  forceful  In 
man  rights  abuses  In  nations 
United  States  such  as  Cuba  and 
rea.  But  Its  tone,  still  quite 
on   cases    like    non-aligned    India 
sound    defensive    while    disoussii^g 
nation  of  economic  and  strategic 
to  the  United  States,  and  evasion^ 
information  dotted  State's  comme 
nations  as  Nicaragua.  Paraguay 
relatively  unimportant  in  econouilc 
teglc   terms   but   closely   identlfle< 
United  States. 

Exceptions  to  this  pattern 
pend  on  which  geographic  burea).! 
was    involved.    For    example,    the 
and    Pacific    bureau    generally 
candid:     the    Inter- American 
defensive.   Despite   the   coordinating 
the  humanitarian  affairs  office 
bureaus  apparently  determined 
human  rights  testimony. 

The  Inter-American  bureau   in 
seemed  a  dubious  source  of 
human  rights,  an  lmpres.sion  shar4d 
members  of  Congress  and  their 
within    State,    cynicism    about 
American  bureau  emerged.  '"One  of 
ing   jokes   around   this  building 
desk  officer  said  after  last 
tlon.    "is  how  the  Latin  American 
.suddenly  discovered  human  rights 
see  the  writing  on  the  walls." 

"QTJIXT    DIPLOMACY 

The   core   of   a   new   human   r 
would    be    the    messages,    both 
public,   delivered   to   the   leaders 
ments    which    violate   human    rig 
Kissinger,   public   statements,   abolit 
situation  were  ruled  out.  but  ther 
quent   assurances   that   private   eforts 
underway  with  foreign  leaders 
labeled    "quiet    diplomacy" — were 
effective  way.  State  officials  argue^ 
sue  human  rights. 

But    the    question    during    the 
years  was  not  the  effectiveness  of 
It    was    whether    the    admlnlstraljon 
be  trusted  to  employ  it.  Doubts  a 
istratlon  commitment   seemed   confirmed 
1914  by  a  report  that  Kissinger  h. 
the  US.  ambassador  for  raising  hu 
with  Chilean  officials  during  a  pr 
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Ing  on  U.S.  military  assistance.  Ambassador 
David  Popper's  Initiative  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  quiet  diplomacy,  and  Kissinger's 
response,  '"Tell  Popper  to  cut  out  the  politi- 
cal science  lectures,"  suggested  what  Kissin- 
ger thought  of  it. 

There  are  Indications  that  Kissinger  con- 
tinued to  undercut  attempts  to  pressure  for- 
eign governments  on  human  rights.  Accord- 
ing to  two  State  Department  officials  who  saw 
the  secret  notes  of  a  conversation  between 
Kissinger  and  the  Chilean  foreign  minister 
In  mld-1975,  Kissinger  stressed  his  belief 
that  human  rights  had  no  place  In  foreign 
policy.  He  expressed  to  the  Chilean,  the 
sources  said,  his  disagreement  with  congres- 
sional concern  over  human  rights,  describing 
it  as  unwelcome  pressure  on  him. 

A  critique  of  quiet  diplomacy  In  the  past, 
and  some  les.sons  for  the  future,  are  con- 
tained In  a  previously  undisclosed  memo  from 
State's  legal  office.  Discussing  private  ap- 
proaches to  foreign  leaders,  it  observed  that 
"written  statements  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  seem  more  likely  to  be 
effective  than  statements  by  our  ambassa- 
dors— particularly  In  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  communicate  fre- 
quently with  that  government;  an  ambassa- 
dor who  urges  human  rights  reforms  Is 
soon  undermined  If  his  superiors  never  men- 
tion the  subject  in  their  messages." 

The  memo  repudiated  the  tactic  of  describ- 
ing the  concern  for  human  rights  to  foreign 
leaders  not  as  p.  U.S.  Interest  but  as  an  annoy- 
ing phase  through  which  Congress  is  passing. 
"Our  diplomats."  It  urged,  "should  be  firmly 
Instructed  never  to  place  the  'blame'  on  the 
Congress  and  Imply  that,  although  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  understands  why  repression 
Is  necessary,  the  emotional  Congress  doesn't 
and  may  do  something  Irresponsible." 

According  to  former  foreign  service  officer 
Ranard.  placing  the  "blame"  on  Congress 
was  common.  "The  message  given  to  country 
after  country."  Ranard  said,  "was  not  that 
what  you're  doing  Is  wrong:  what  was  said 
was  that  Congress  Is  creating  problems.  Inter- 
fering with  our  attempts  to  help  you." 

THE    PRACTICALITIES 

Quiet  diplomacy  could  clearly  be  made 
forceful  in  the  future,  but  It  would  have  to  be 
backed  by  a  willingness  to  take  public  meas- 
ures as  well.  Vance's  announcement  of  aid 
cuts  for  three  countries  Is  the  first  signal 
that  the  Carter  administration  is  willing  to 
take  such  public  measures.  But  Vance  has 
pointed  out  that.  In  weighing  human  rights 
considerations,  "one  has  to  deal  also  with 
the  practicalities  of  the  situation." 

The  "practicalities  of  the  situation"  range 
from  protection  of  the  United  States  against 
physical  attack  to  economic  investments  to 
the  way  nations  vote  In  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  cuts  Vance  announced  Thursday  are 
the  extent  of  the  new  administration's  ac- 
tion, those  practicalities  still  vastly  outweigh 
considerations  of  human  rights. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  27.   1977) 

Rights  Impbovisation   Strains   Detente 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

An  unexpected  and  unsolicited  State  De- 
partment statement  on  Jan.  26  was  the  be- 
ginning— an  announcement  that  the  new 
United  States  government  was  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  Intellectuals  in  Czecho- 
slovakia who  Ta-xA  petitioned  their  govern- 
ment for  more  freedom. 

The  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  never 
volunteered  such  statements,  so  this  was  a 
surprise,  at  least  in  some  diplomatic  circles. 
It  was  also  the  first  trickle  in  what  soon 
grew  Into  a  verbal  flood. 

The  new  American  government  quickly 
made  a  succes,5ion  of  unprecedented  state- 
ments supporting  dissidents  In  the  Soviet 
bloc,  culminating  in  the  startling  revelation 


that  the  President  had  written  a  warm  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  leading  dissident  Intel- 
lectual In  the  Soviet  Union,  Andrei  Sakharov. 
The  "human  rights"  Issue  became  one  of 
the  major  stories  of  Carter's  first  month  al- 
though— from  the  very  first  statement  on 
the  Czechoslovakia  petitioners — the  new  ad- 
ministration was  improvising.  President  Car- 
ter was  acting  on  strong  personal  beliefs  and 
political  commitments,  but  the  precise  meas- 
ures he  and  his  associates  took  were  care- 
fully planned  only  once — when  they  decided 
to  send  the  letter  to  Sakharov  In  Moscow  (a 
move  the  State  Department  said  might  not 
be  appropriate). 

"The  whole  thing  has  grown  like  Topsy 
and  seems  to  be  feeding  on  Itself,"  one  State 
Department  official  observed.  In  a  series  of 
Interviews  last  week,  numerous  officials  In- 
volved in  these  events  acknowledged  that  the 
Carter  administration  still  does  not  have  a 
comprehensive  and  consistent  policy  on  hu- 
man rights.  Some  doubted  one  could  be  de- 
veloped, given  the  uncertainty  of  future 
events. 

Nevertheless,  the  young  administration  has 
managed  In  a  month  to  radically  alter  the 
tone  of  the  Soviet-American  relationship — 
so  radically.  In  the  view  of  some  diplomats, 
that  future  negotiations  on  political  and 
arms    Issues   may   be   adversely   affected. 

This  is  the  message  that  the  Soviet  am- 
bassador, Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln,  has  tried — 
forcefully  If  Indirectly— to  deliver  In  recent 
weeks.  According  to  reliable  sources.  Do- 
brynln has  told  the  new  administration  re- 
peatedly that  Chairman  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
personally  Insists  that  non-intervention  in 
Soviet  affairs  be  a  basic  element  of  the 
still-evolving  Soviet-American  relationship. 
Administration  officials  say  the  new  U.S. ' 
posture — though  it  involves  basic  princi- 
ples— should  not  Influence  negotiations  In 
other  fields.  During  the  same  period  that  the 
hum-in  rights  Issue  has  been  blossoming. 
President  Carter  has  repeatedly  invited  the 
Russians  to  begin  serious  new  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

Carter  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Ford-Kls.slngcr  approach  to  detente  early 
last  year. 

Ford's  refusal  to  Invite  Alexandr  Solz- 
henitsyn  to  the  White  House,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  hobble  the  congresslonally  man- 
dated commission  that  was  supposed  to 
monitor  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  agreement  on  European  security, 
made  useful  campaign  Issues  for  the  Geor- 
gian, particularly  in  ethnic  communities  of 
East  Europeans. 

This  all  came  to  a  head  In  the  second  cam- 
paign debate,  when  Ford  made  his  famous 
slip:  "There  Is  no  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  there  never  will  be  un- 
der a  Ford  administration."  Carter  picked 
this  up  with  giisto:  it  soon  became  the  big- 
gest "Lssue"  of  the  campaign.  Carter  emerged 
from  the  episode  as  the  outsooken  champion 
of  those  dominated  by  Soviet  power. 

The  Carter  administration  has  been  sur- 
prised— some  of  its  officials  alarmed — by  the 
amount  of  publicity  the  new  human  rights 
posture  has  generated  already,  and  to  soma 
extent  their  surprise  seems  Justified.  The 
new  President  and  his  associates  did  signal 
their  Intentions  on  this  Issue  more  than  once 
prior  to  Jan.  20. 

During  the  campaign,  for  example.  Carter 
wrote  an  encouraging  letter  to  Vladimir 
Slepak.  a  leading  Jewish  dissident  In  Mos- 
cow. In  December.  Cyrus  Vance,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  designate,  met  in  New  York 
with  Andrei  Amalrik,  a  leading  Soviet  dissi- 
dent who  was  pressured  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  last  year. 

Both  these  gestures  deoarted  from  the 
posture  that  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer had  urged  on  Nixon  and  Ford,  and — 
coupled  with  Carter's  outspoken  campaign 
rhetoric  on  human  rights — they  were  prob- 
ably signals  of  what  was  to  come. 
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The  new  administration  position  was  first 
enunciated  almost  by  chance.  Just  a  few 
days  after  the  Inauguration,  Vance  had  din- 
ner with  several  reporters  who  regularly 
cover  the  State  Department.  One  of  them 
suggested  that  Vance  might  change  a  frus- 
trating department  habit. 

The  habit  was  to  prepare  statements  on 
world  events  to  use  In  case  a  reporter  asked 
for  a  comment  at  the  department's  dally 
news  briefing.  If  no  one  asked  the  right 
question,  the  statement  was  never  made. 

The  reporter  asked  If  the  press  office  could 
simply  relea.'>e  these  statements  when  the 
department  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring them.  The  new  Secretary  thought  It 
was  a  reasonable  Idea. 

The  very  next  day,  without  being  asked. 
Frederick  Z.  Brown,  the  department  spokes- 
man, announced  at  the  noon  briefing  that 
the  U.S.  government  was  concerned  about 
mistreatment  of  Czechoslovak  intellectuals 
who  had  signed  a  petition  asking  their  gov- 
ernment to  grant  more  individual  liberty. 
The  reporters  were  surprised.  One  of  them 
asked  If  the  department  also  had  something 
to  say  about  Sakharov.  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  prosecutor's  office  in  Moscow 
a  day  earlier  and  given  a  stern  warning.  No, 
Brown  said,  but  he'd  inquire. 

The  next  day  the  department  Issued  a 
statement  In  defense  of  Sakharov.  observing: 
"Any  attempts  by  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
Intimidate  Mr.  Sakharov  will  not  silence 
legitimate  criticism  in  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  ." 

This  was  front-page  news.  It  was  also  a 
surprise  to  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Vance  had  personally  cleared  the 
statement  on  Czechoslovakia,  but  this  one 
W£LS  released  after  clearance  by  a  deputy 
as.'sistant  secretary  of  state.  "A  glitch  in  our 
system,"  a  senior  official  later  explained.  But 
Vance   and   Carter  stood   by   the  statement. 

On  Feb.  2  Carter  has  his  first  meeting 
with  Dobrynln.  According  to  well-placed 
sources,  the  President  went  beyond  the 
advice  of  his  aides  to  tell  Dobrynln  ex- 
plicitly of  U.S.  interest  In  human  rights.  He 
also  offered  several  new  ideas  for  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT),  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  new  administration's 
determination  to  negotiate  a  new  SALT 
treaty  quickly. 

At  that  very  moment  the  bureaucracy  was 
analyzing  a  personal  letter  that  Carter  had 
received  from  Sakharov.  It  had  been  brought 
to  the  White  House  by  a  New  York  lawyer, 
Martin  Garbus,  who  had  met  Sakharov  on  a 
tourist  trip  to  Moscow.  (Garbus  originally 
planned  to  release  the  letter  to  the  press;  an 
acquaintance  suggested  he  ought  to  give  it 
to  the  addressee,  Carter.) 

The  State  Department  drafted  a  possible 
reply  for  Carter,  which  it  forwarded  to  the 
White  House  with  an  accompanying 
analysis.  That  analysis  noted  that  Sakharov 
did  not  seem  to  solicit  or  expect  a  personal 
reply  from  the  President.  However,  he  did 
ask— In  a  paragraph  of  the  letter  previously 
unpublicized— for  a  channel  through  which 
he  might  convey  important  information  on 
human  rights  matters  to  the  United  States. 
The  State  Department  suggested  that  an 
appropriate  reply  might  be  for  a  low-level 
American  official  in  Moscow  to  meet  Sakha- 
rov there. 

Carter  rejected  this  advice.  In  the  end  he 
wrote  his  letter  to  Sakharov  himself.  It  was 
sent— through  the  diplomatic  pouch  to  the 
embassy  in  Moscow — on  Feb.  5. 

This  letter  was,  in  effect,  in  the  mall  while 
the  American  news  media,  various  Western 
governments  and  specialists  on  Soviet 
affairs  conducted  an  unstructured  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  new  American  posture.  Re- 
plies by  Vance  and  Carter  to  public  ques- 
tions were  Interpreted  by  some  as  steps  back 
from  the  earlier  statements  on  human 
rights.  But  that  analysis  went  up  in  smoke 
when  Sakharov— on  Feb.  17— revealed  to  the 


world  that  he  had  received  his  letter  from 
the  President. 

That  same  night  Dobrynln  went  to  the 
State  Department  for  a  heated  meeting  with 
the  acting  secretary  of  state  (Vance  was  in 
the  Middle  East).  Dobrynln  angrily  cited 
the  original  Soviet-American  correspond- 
ence of  1933,  In  which  both  governments 
pledged  not  to  Interfere  in  each  other's 
Internal  affairs  in  any  way. 

A  few  days  earlier,  the  Soviets'  official 
organ,  Pravda.  had  warned  the  world  against 
interference  in  internal  affairs.  Since  Do- 
brynln's  firm  demarche  of  Feb.  17  there  has 
been  a  steady  stream  of  similar  complaints 
and  warnings.  The  latest  appeared  in  Pravda 
yesterday. 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  Thus  far. 
a  confused  picture.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion has  certainly  established  a  new  posture 
and  a  new  way  of  handling  this  Issue.  Last 
week  the  United  States  extended  Its  new 
position  to  countries  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc  with  an  announcement  that  military 
aid  would  be  cut  to  Argentina.  Ethiopia  and 
Uruguay  because  their  governments  were 
abusing  human  rights. 

Administration  officials  argue  that  Carter 
had  to  speak  out  firmly  on  Soviet  repression 
to  help  revive  domestic  support  for  detente 
generally^  Progress  on  arms  control.  Carter 
was  said  to  feel,  depends  on  a  reliable  con- 
sensus at  home — which  Ford  and  Kissinger 
squandered  during  1976. 

Prof.  Jerry  Hough  of  Duke  University,  a 
Soviet  specialist,  argued  In  an  Interview 
that  Carter  risked  raising  false  hopes  with 
his  new  posture.  "In  the  case  of  particular 
individuals,"  Hough  said,  "the  new  policy 
may  have  an  impact  .  .  .  but  in  terms  of 
promoting  liberalization  in  the  Soviet  Union 
it  will  do  no  good  .  .  .  What  happens  when 
It  doesn't  produce  anything  productive?" 

A"  senior  State  Department  official  noted 
that  after  the  Carter  administration  made 
a  public  statement  deploring  the  arrest  of 
Alexander  Glnzburg,  a  Soviet  dissident,  an- 
other dissident  who  had  been  hiding  from 
the  secret  police  emerged  to  say  this  state- 
ment helped  protect  him.  Soon  afterward 
the  second  dissident,  Yuri  Orlov.  was  arrested 
by  the  KGB. 

Proponents  of  the  new  posture  respond 
that  the  United  States  has  put  the  Soviets 
on  the  defensive,  confused  them,  and  also 
made  them  realize  that  Carter  is  serious 
about  human  rights.  All  those  are  positive, 
in  terms  of  both  domestic  politics  and 
relations  with  the  Soviets,  some  officials 
argue. 

The  Soviet  regime  did  make  "strong  wel- 
coming noises"  to  the  Carter  administration, 
as  one  government  official  put  it.  Brezhnev 
himself,  in  a  speech  Just  before  the  inaugu- 
ration, seemed  to  promise  a  cooperative  at- 
titude. Now  Carter  has  surprised  the  Rus- 
sians on  a  new  front. 

"The  Soviets  seems  genuinely  puzzled 
about  how  to  deal  with  this  thing,"  an 
American  diplomat  observed  last  week,  "and 
we  may  be  puzzled  ourselves." 


DEATH  OF  J.  E.  CHAFFIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  death 
has  come  unexpectedly  to  one  of  the 
leading  newspapermen  in  South  Caro- 
lina. On  Sunday,  February  20.  J.  E.  Chaf- 
fin,  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Green- 
wood Index-Journal  of  Greenwood,  S.C., 
passed  away  while  returning  home  from 
a  vacation. 

It  is  highly  ironical  that  J.  E.  Chaffin 
should  have  been  stricken  at  such  a  time, 
for  work — hard,  thorough,  painstaking 
work — was  the  unvarying  rule  of  his  pro- 
ductive life.  By  virtue  of  such  work,  he 
raised  himself  successively  from  reporter 


to  managing  editor,  from  managing  edi- 
tor to  editor,  and  from  editor  to  co-pub- 
lisher of  the  Index-Journal.  By  virtue  of 
such  work,  he  helped  make  the  Index- 
Journal  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
highly  respected  newspapers  in  the  State. 

His  professional  competence  won  for 
J.  E.  Chaffin  not  only  advancement  and 
success,  but  also  the  admiration  and  re- 
gard of  his  colleagues.  They  attested  to 
these  feelings  by  their  frequent  solicita- 
tion of  his  advice,  and  their  selection  of 
him  in  years  past  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  and  the 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News 
Council. 

In  depicting  the  professional  side  of 
J.  E.  Chaffin,  I  cannot  forget  to  mention 
his  skill  as  a  writer.  Articles  and  editori- 
als flowed  from  his  pen  in  a  concise,  di- 
rect, logical  prose  style  that  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  aspiring  journalists.  A 
tireless  reader  and  a  hard  thinker.  J.  E. 
Chaffin  was  incapable  of  wasting  words. 
All  his  paragraphs,  all  his  sentences,  were 
calculated  either  to  convey  information 
or  to  influence  opinion;   and  they  did 

J.  E.  Chaffin  was  not  only  a  leader  of 
his  profession  but  a  civic  leader  as  well. 
He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Economics  Opportunity  Board, 
and  he  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
chairman  of  the  editorial  advisory  board 
of  the  South  Carolina  United  Methodists. 
In  recognition  of  his  diverse  accomplish- 
ments. Lander  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  in  1970. 

J.  E.  ChafBn's  death  has  sad- 
dened friends,  colleagues,  and  associates 
throughout  the  State.  Although  he  and  I 
had  our  differences  on  matters  of  public 
policy,  there  was  a  fundamental  fairness 
about  the  man  that  soothed  partisan 
feelings,  and  a  straightforwardness  that 
compelled  admiration.  I  shall  miss  him. 

To  the  members  of  his  grieving  fam- 
ily, I  send  my  sincere  condolences.  These 
include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lucille  Getsinger 
Chaffin,  and  his  two  sons,  Jimmy  and 
Robert. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  days  following 
the  death  of  J.  E.  Chaffin.  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  appeared  in  his 
honor  in  various  South  Carolina  news- 
papers. As  a  newspaperman  himself,  he 
would  be  particularly  proud  of  these 
tributes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  the 
wider  circulation  that  they  deserve,  es- 
pecially among  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  representative 
accounts  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Columbia,  S.C.  State, 

Feb.  21.  1977) 

Editor  J.E.  CHArriN  Dies 

Greenwood. — J.E.  Chaffin,  editor  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal, 
died  unexpectedly  Sunday  while  returning 
to  Greenwood  from  a  round  of  golf  at  the 
Frlpp  Island  resort.  He  was  62. 

Chaffin,  a  native  of  Chapln.  was  a  1934 
graduate  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina with  a  degree  In  Journalism.  He  did 
post-graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

He  began  his  Journalism  career  on  news- 
papers at  Lexington  and  Denmark,  S.C,  and 
In  New  Orleans. 

Chaffin  went  to  the  Index-Journal  as  a 
reporter  In  1937.  In  1940  he  left  to  work  for 
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years  later  he  entered  the  Ai^y. 

Upon  his  return  In  1946  he 
aging  editor  at  Greenwood, 
second  editor  In   19S6,  succe^lng 
H.L.  Watson. 

In  1961  he  was  elected  to  |the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

He  was  also  a  member  of 
Society  of  Professional 
a  past  president  of  the  South 
Association  and  the  South 
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(Prom  the  Columbia,  S.C 
Feb.  22,  19771 

FtTNERAL    Services   Today   for 
Editor 

Greenwood. — Funeral  servlcefe  will  be  held 
today  for  J.  Ed  Chaffln.  edltoi  and  copub- 
Usher  of  the  Greenwood  Index  -Journal  and 
a  pr  -nlnent  figure  in  South  qaroUna  Jour- 
nalism. 

Chaffin,  62,  died  Sunday.  He 
from  a  golfing  weekend  at  Fripi 
he  was  fatally  stricken. 

Services  will  be  held  at  3 
Street  Methodist  Church 
Rev.    Harry    Mays    and    Dr.    1 
Chaffin  was  a  member  of  the 
Burial    will   follow  In   Oreenwc^od 
Gardens. 

Pallbearers  are  John  L.  Watkon 
Sheriff.  Ronald  J.  Brown,  Manual 
Richard  E.  Rowland  and  H.  Em<  ry 
The  family  asked  that  memorials 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
datlon  for  a  J.E.  Chaffln  scholar  Rhlp 

Chaffln  v/as  a  former  preslden 
association    and    graduated 
verslty  In  1934  with  a  degree  1 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Luc 
Chaffln   of   Greenwood:    two 
Chaffln   Jr.   of   Columbia,   a  st\4dent 
University    of   South    Carolina, 
Chaffln  of  Greenwood:  and  foui 
Francis  Rutledge,  Miss  Tommle 
Miss   Helen    Chaffln,    all    of    Columbia 
Mrs.  Harry  Eleazer  of  Chapln 
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(From  the  Greenwood  (S.C.) 

Feb.  22,  1977] 

J.  E.  Chaffin — A 


IJhaffln  Sun- 
more  than 
this  news- 
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The  Index-Journal  lost  J.  E 
day,  but  the  loss  will  be  felt 
those  of  us  within   the  walls 
paper. 

Greenwood  has  lost  a  "builder 

J.   E.   Chaffln's   meaning   to    , 
etched  Into  the  face  of  a  plaque 
him  in  December  of  1965  by  th« 
Kiwanls  Club  as  It  honored  hi 
munlty  builder."  These  are  the 

"To  J.  E.  Chaffln,  a  commun 
the  foundation  stone  of  truth, 
informing  clearly,  eloquently 
through  news  and  editorials." 

"In  using  the  term  'builder'  we  did  not 
necessarily  mean  bricks,  mortar  rafters  and 
floor  loists,"  exolalned  the  K  wanls  Club 
president  Jack  Lawrence,  "but  we  meant  a 
builder  In  the  educational.  In  i  he  cultural. 
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the  social,  the  political,  civic  and  religious 
and  business  areas  of  the  community." 

Mr.  Chaffln's  editorials  were  built  on  the 
solid  rock  of  long  hours  of  detailed  thought, 
research  and  study. 

He  was  born  with  a  need  to  know  about  the 
world  around  him  and  he  read  and  asked 
questions.  His  home  is  filled  with  evidence  of 
his  dedication  to  getting  the  Information; 
books  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  room. 

The  reporters  who  have  worked  under  him 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  good,  honest  Jour- 
nalism. 

"Get  the  facts!  Then,  be  fair  with  them!" 

He  was  Impatient  with  reporters  who  did 
otherwise  or  who  had  not  learned  the  proper 
command  of  the  English  language. 

He  was  equally  firm  In  his  support  of  his 
reporters  when  they  needed  backing  against 
outside  pressures. 

Though  he  was  one  of  the  owners  of  The 
Index-Journal,  he  felt  that  Its  readers,  in  a 
greater  sense,  were  also  its  owners  with  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions  In  its  pages, 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  his 
positions. 

Mr.  Chaffln's  personal  desire  to  learn  led 
him  to  support  those  community  Institutions 
which  could  help  others  In  their  search  for 
knowledge.  Piedmont  Technical  College, 
Lander  College,  the  Greenwood  Area  Voca- 
tional Facility  and  the  Greenwood  City  and 
County  Library  received  whole-hearted 
support. 

He  was  Interested  In  seeing  that  minorities 
get  a  fair  shake— whether  the  minority  was  a 
political  party  or  a  people.  J.  E.  Chaffln  recog- 
nized one  race — the  human  race. 

He  will  be  missed. 

[From  the  Charleston.  S.C.  News  and 

Courier,  Feb.  24,  1977] 

J.  E.  Chaffin 

Throughout  a  career  in  which  he  rose  from 
reporter  to  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Greenwood  Index -Journal,  J.  E.  Chaffln  dem- 
onstrated a  steady  competency  In  the  varied 
aspects  of  Journalism  to  which  he  set  his 
hand.  Friendly  and  unassuming,  he  knew 
South  Carolina  and  Its  people,  and  he  knew 
the  newspaper  business  from  the  ground  up. 
He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  It  takes  to  help 
people  understand  what's  going  on  around 
them,  and  In  the  next  county,  state  and  na- 
tion. Ed  Chaffln  thought  straight,  talked 
straight,  and  wrote  straight. 

Managing  editor  for  10  years,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Index-Journal  In  1956,  succeed- 
ing the  late  H.  L.  Watson.  His  service  as 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  South  Carolina  Associated 
Press  News  Council  was  a  measure  of  col- 
leagues' regard  for  his  professional  ability. 
Friends  around  the  state,  as  well  as  those  In 
the  community  In  which  he  lived  and  helped 
better,  are  saddened  by  his  untimely  death 
at  62. 

(From  the  Columbia.  S.C.  State. 

Feb.  25.   1977] 

The  No.   1  Editor 

Ed  Chaffln  was  eulogized  Tuesday  as  the 
conscience  of  Greenwood,  a  man  who  had 
entertained,  chastized,  and  Informed  his 
town  during  almost  four  decades  with  the 
Greenwood  Index- Journal,  the  last  21  as 
editor. 

This  town  and  his  state  were  his  passion, 
and  even  though  he  was,  as  are  all  editors, 
an  Imperfect  man,  he  sought  to  Improve  his 
areas  of  Influence  by  pointing  to  the  truth 
as  he  knew  It. 

Finding  the  true  facts  is  not  an  easy  thing. 
Ed  Chaffln  subscribed  to  the  view  of  an  editor 
who  said.  "Either  the  Issues  are  getting  more 
complicated,  or  I'm  getting  more  stupid." 

More  than  most  of  us.  he  tried  to  keep 
abreast   of   things,  getting  out  of  his  office 


and  his  town  to  attend  as  many  briefings 
seminars,  and  gatherings  of  editors  as  pos- 
sible. Members  of  the  S.C.  Press  Association, 
meeting  here  now.  deeply  feel  the  loss  of 
their  old  friend  from  Greenwood. 

A  former  colleague  of  Ed's  came  up  to  us 
after  his  death  Sunday  and  said.  "Well,  the 
rest  of  you  guys  can  fight  it  out  now  to  see 
who'll  be  the  No.  1  editor  In  the  state — be- 
cause the  No.  1  editor  Is  gone." 


RATIFICATION  OP   THE    GENOCIDE 
TREATY:    A  STEP  FORWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  Senate  sessions  I  have 
been  summarizing  and  refuting  the 
basic  arguments  against  this  Nation's 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

During  successive  sessions  I  have 
pointed  out  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  pose  no  danger 
to  our  right  of  free  speech,  will  raise  no 
questions  of  constitutionality,  and  will 
create  no  new  problems  for  our  citizens, 
either  home  or  abroad. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  exists 
no  good  reason  to  explain  why  this  treaty 
has  not  been  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. However,  there  is  a  very  important 
reason  why  we  should  ratify  this  inter- 
national document  as  soon  as  possible. 

President  Truman  submitted  the  orig- 
inal ratification  proposal  in  1949.  ex- 
plained succinctly  and  effectively  that 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— 

.  .  .  will  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take  effective  action 
on  Its  part  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  of  law  and  Justice. 

President  Truman  saw  clearlv  then 
the  need  for  such  an  international  agree- 
ment and  his  reasoning  is  just  as  sound 
today. 

Genocide  is  a  most  hateful  crime,  an 
act  that  our  national  conscience  cannot 
possibly  accept.  How  long  can  we  stand 
apart  from  the  international  body  of 
nations  that  have  condemned  this  crime? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worlced  and  will 
continue  to  work  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  is  that  im- 
portant to  me  because  it  is  that  im- 
portant to  our  country. 


A  NEW  DIMENSION  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  news 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Stamford 
Advocate  on  January  4th. 

The  article  describes  the  rapid  trans- 
mission and  store — RTS — system  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Peter  Goldmark.  which  ap- 
plies advanced  technology  to  the  field  of 
education. 

Because  the  RTS  system  will  provide 
a  broad  range  of  educational  opoortuni- 
tles  for  the  peoole  at  locations  more  con- 
venient to  their  homes  or  their  places 
of  employment.  I  believe  it  represents  a 
new  dimension  in  the  future  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimou*!  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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(By  Dan  Hall) 

Stamford,  Conn. — A  group  of  U.S.  com- 
munity colleges  is  courting  adult  minds  with 
a  new  teaching  device  that  may  help  shape 
the  way  the  nation  thinks  and  lives. 

The  device  Is  a  portable  video-tape  ma- 
chine that  can  do  the  Job  of  eight  teachers. 

An  attendant  drives  the  $20,000  device  to 
any  building  equipped  with  a  special  tele- 
vision set  for  each  class.  Hooked  up,  it  can 
deliver  up  to  eight  hour  or  half-hour  lessons 
chosen  from  as  many  as  60  lessons  recorded 
on  the  single  tape. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  lessons 
can  be  grouped  on  the  conventional  one- 
inch  magnetic  tape  because  still  picttires. 
not  moving  ones,  accompany  the  voice 
recording. 

Initial  les.sons  for  the  teaching  system  In- 
clude health  sciences,  child  care,  consumer 
problems,  Introduction  to  business,  world 
cultures  and  mathematics.  Teaching  centers 
could  be  set  up  in  schools,  libraries,  fire- 
houses  or  other  public  places. 

Dr.  Peter  C  Goldmark.  who  also  Invented 
the  long-playing  record,  said  his  Rapid 
Transmission  and  Store  (RTS)  system  has 
two  revolutionary  implications. 

First,  because  it  should  pay  for  Itself 
through  small  tuition  charges,  it  could  have 
great  impact  on  mass  education. 

Properly  tailored  by  experts  in  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge,  It  eventually  could  stir 
today's  poorly  Informed  public  to  demand 
government  action  on  crucial,  unsolved 
problems  such  as  crime  and  energy  short- 
ages, he  said. 

Secondly,  over  a  longer  range,  the  teach- 
ing system  could  help  to  revitalize  rural 
areas  and  play  a  role  in  reversing  urban  con- 
gestion that  has  caused  many  of  todays 
social  ills,  he  said. 

"There  exists  a  communications  paradox 
where  in  densely  populated  metropolitan 
areas  people  live  so  tightly  packed  that  they 
cannot  communicate.  They  are  gripped  by 
fear,  suspicion  and  desperation,"  he  said. 

North  Carolina's  community  college  system 
Is  the  first  to  put  RTS  to  work.  Lesson  mate- 
rial is  being  prepared  for  use  at  10  study 
centers  in  the  Charlotte  area,  according  to 
project  director  William  A.  Mcintosh  of  Cen- 
tral Piedmont  Community  College. 

The  lessons  later  will  be  made  available 
on  specially  adapted  home  TV  sets.  RTS  may 
eventually  be  extended  to  57  institutions  in 
North  Carolina's  community  college  system, 
he  said. 

Goldmark,  70,  was  a  top  CBS  scientist  until 
1971,  when  he  founded  his  own  communica- 
tions company  In  Stamford.  It  will  produce 
the  RTS  and  the  related  $300  device  to  adapt 
home  TV  sets  if  the  system  catches  on. 

A  newly  created  subsidiary  of  Goldmark 
Communications  is  working  with  educatars 
from  six  community  college  systems  and  the 
Dartmouth  medical  school  to  create  and  tape 
the  lessons. 

The  medical  school  is  helping  to  prepare  a 
layman's  course  on  medical  care. 

Goldmark  said  a  public  with  better  med- 
ical training  probably  could  care  for  about 
half  of  Its  aliments  without  outside  help. 

More  complicated  medical  problems  could 
be  diagnosed  over  the  phone  by  trained 
medical  technicians.  Thus  physicians  would 
have  more  time  to  handle  the  most  compli- 
cated cases,  he  said. 

Other  community  colleges  Joining  in  the 
Initial  RTS  program  are  in  Chicago  and  Glen 
Ellyn,  111.;  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.;  Eugene,  Ore., 
and  Kansas  City. 

Goldmark  also  has  directed  a  study,  fed- 
erally funded  through  Fairfield  University, 
that  examined  ways  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  areas. 

The  theory  is  that,  by  making  rural  life 
more  interesting  and  by  reducing  the  gap 
between  the  city  and  country  through  In- 
novative communications,  many  individuals 


and  businesses  would  relocate  in  less  popu- 
lated areas. 

As  a  result  of  experiments,  a  system  of 
stereophonic,  two-way  voice  communications 
was  developed  for  conferences  between  two 
di?tant  points. 

The  Union  Trust  Co..  a  large  Connecticut 
bank,  found  the  conference  hookup  cost  half 
as  much  as  t'.-.e  travel  and  lost  time  required 
to  get  executives  frcm  separate  offlces  to- 
gether in  one  place. 

The  study,  called  the  New  Rural  Society 
Project,  also  developed  a  way  for  businesses 
or  government  agencies  to  an.ilyze  their 
travel  and  communications  needs  and  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  practical  to  re- 
locate in  cheaper  quarters  outside  the  city. 


REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  RAGAEI  EL 
MALLAKH  TO  ENERGY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Ragaei  El  Mallakh,  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Research  Center  for  Energy 
and  Economic  Development  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  was  invited  by  the 
Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  testify  at  its  hear- 
ings in  January  on  "The  Agenda  with 
OPEC."  However,  Dr.  El  Mallakh  was 
unable  to  appear  due  to  his  prior  com- 
mitment to  meet  with  OPEC  oil  minis- 
ters during  a  mid-January  trip  to  the 
Middle  East. 

At  my  request.  Dr.  El  Mallakh  has  pre- 
pared a  report  of  his  trip  for  use  by 
members  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
and  other  Senators.  In  his  report  he  ex- 
a.Tiines  the  December  two-tiered  pricing 
decision,  the  likely  outcome  of  this  de- 
cision in  terms  of  longer-run  OPEC  in- 
terests, and  U.S.  policy  options  in  light 
of  these  realties. 

Dr.  El  Mallakh's  perspective  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  Senators  to  consider.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  report 
to  the  Energy  Subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report   to    the    Subcommittee    on    Energy, 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress OF  the  United  States 
(Submitted  by  Dr.  Ragaei  El  Mallakh') 
Pursuant   to   the   request  of   Senator   Ed- 
ward Kennedy  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Energy   to   report   on    my   recent 
trip  to  various  OPEC  states  with  particular 
attention  to  policy  recommendations  to  the 
United    States    Government,    I    submit    the 
following  observations  and  assessments  rele- 
vant to  economic  options  and  trends. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  was  In  Iran. 
Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  at  which  time  I 
had  a  lengthy  private  meeting  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  a  substantive  inter- 
view with  the  Kuwaiti  Minister  of  Oil  and 
the  Undersecretary  for  Economic  Affairs  of 
that  Ministry  (both  of  whom  happen  to  be 
my  former  students),  and  two  sessions  with 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Petroleum  Minister 
among  other  oil,  economic,  and  planning  of- 
ficials and  cabinet  ministers  In  the  three 
covmtries.  Most  of  the  discussions  surround- 
ed the  future  of  OPEC  and  Its  pricing  system 
arising  from  the  December  15-17.  1976  Doha 
(Qatar)  price  fixing  conference  where  the 
majority  of  OPEC  (originally  11  members) 
supported  a  10  percent  increase  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1977,  to  be  followed  by  a  further  rise 
of  5  percent  In  July.  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


United  Arab  Emirates  did  not  follow  this 
decision. 

the      1976    DECEMBER    OPEC    PRICING    DECISIONS: 
WHO    AND    WHAT 

First,  this  movement  to  the  two-tier  sys- 
tem should  not  have  been  unexpected  by  the 
United  States  and  other  consumers.  Since 
1974  there  have  existed  two  rather  distinct 
schools  of  thought  on  pricing  within  OPEC, 
subliminal  at  times  and.  prior  to  the  Doha 
meeting,  having  been  dealt  with  through 
compromise  and  negotiations  when  the  dif- 
ference surfaced  openly  for  formal  price 
decisions.  Moreover,  regardless  of  pronounce- 
ments, there  has  always  been  variation 
through  de  facto  prices  based  upon  diffier- 
ences  in  oil  quality.  The  unanimity  on  price 
increases  In  the  past  was  due  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  Saudi  position  enforcebale  by 
that  country's  massive  petroleum  reserves 
(144  billion  barrels)  and  its  cushion  of 
surpUis  funds  (reaching  some  847  billion 
in  1976)  which  allow  for  a  relatively  wide 
range  of  output  fiuctuations.  Thus,  while 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  produced  50  percent 
or  more  of  total  OPEC  output  in  the  past. 
it  is  capable  of  doing  so  allowing  for  a 
slight   time   lag   for   technical    adjustments. 

Those  in  OPEC  favoring  the  10  percent  In- 
crease base  their  judgments  on  ( 1 )  the  rate 
of  inflation  as  calculated  by  OPEC's  Eco- 
nomic Commission  Board  (BCB)  over  the 
past  15  months  (to  December  1976)  at  a 
26  percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  OPEC  Im- 
ports. (2)  that  the  10  percent  hike  (to  be 
raised  an  additional  5  percent  in  mid- 1977) 
can  be  managed  and  absorbed  without 
major  difficulties  by  the  world  economy,  and 
(3)  the  postponement  of  the  North-South 
meeting  which  wais  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 1976.  The  latter  point  was  Interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions were  not  yet  willing  to  give  an  ade- 
quate response  to  Third  World  needs. 

In  the  Saudi  case,  it  appears  their  view 
was  conditioned  more  by  an  evaluation  of 
the  international  economy  which  believed 
the  26  percent  imported  inflation  rate  fig- 
ure too  high.  Equally  significant  in  Saudi 
decision  making  seems  to  have  been  the 
worry  that  the  world  economy's  recovery 
was  Insufficient  to  absorb  or  deal  with  a 
10  percent  oil  price  rise.  Additionally.  Saudi 
Arabia  takes  the  North-South  dialogue 
more  seriously  than  Its  fellow  OPEC  mem- 
bers because  It  has  been  an  Initiator  and 
prime  mover  in  this  relationship  since  1974 
and  heavily  involved  in  the  selection  of  the 
country  representatives  to  the  sessions.  Trie 
Saudis  saw  their  moderation  in  the  price 
Increase  as  an  Incentive  to  the  Industrial- 
ized consumer  nations  to  deal  with  Third 
World  problems  in  a  constructive  and  affirm- 
ative manner  when  (not.  in  the  Saudi 
view,  If)  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation  convenes.  Finally,  the 
Saudis  visualize  the  use  of  moderation  in 
oil  pricing  as  a  method  to  secure  an  on- 
going initiative  and  concern  by  the  United 
States  in  resolving  the  Middle  Eastern  po- 
litical conflict  and  bringing  peace  to  the 
region  through  such  measures  as  a  deter- 
mined effort  in  a  reconvened  Geneva  Con- 
ference. Obviously.  Saudi  Arabia  sees  its 
oil  price  moderation  as  a  clear  and  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  new  Carter  Administra- 
tion and  expects  some  response  to  Its  at- 
titude. 

WHERE    IS    OPEC    HEADED? 

The  Impact  of  the  OPEC  December  1976 
price  increase  has  been  muted  in  large 
part  to  date  because  of  the  extensive  stock- 
piling in  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year. 
The  first  quarter  of  1977  has  been  marked 
by  destocklng.  giving  a  distorted  demand 
picture  which  will  be  short  lived.  For  ex- 
ample, Iran's  oil  production  plummeted  from 
about  6  million  barrels  per  day  (b/d)  In 
the  last  three  months  of  1976  to  around  4 
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million  b/d  in  the  first  half  of 
stocltplUng    pushed    up    the 
while     destocklng     depressed 
Similarly,  Kuwaiti  output 
Hon  b  d  In  January  1977  as 
an  average  of  2.2  million  b/d 
expected,  however,  that  more 
cur  in  Kuwait  and  Iran  as  a 
turn   of   a   more    normal 
arising   from   the   decline   In 
consumer   countries   and   the 
In  the  United  States.   Further 
nomlc  recovery  In  the  West 
turn,  petroleum  demand  Is 
tlnue  to  rise  overall.  With 
the    price    "conflict"    within 
lessen  and  OPEC  as  a  body  Is 
strengthened  under  conditions 
a  "seller's  market." 

Another  factor  pressuring  a 
tier  system  and  pushing  toward 
a   single   OPEC   price   is   the 
which  production  programming 
signed  and  Implemented  among 
11  countries  announcing  the  10 
Increase  to  share  the  cutbacks  It 
thereby    balancing    the    rise    In 
from    Saudi    Arabia    and    the 
Emirates    It   will   be   recalled 
countries  such  as  Algeria  and  Liljya 
fered  a  little  from  the 
destocklng   In   early    1977   due 
demand  for  their  type  of  crude 
low  sulfur).  Demand  for  this 
increasing,   particularly  in   the 
gion  of  the  United  States.  The 
put  slashes  has  fallen  on  Kuwait 
Iraq.  Moreover,  the  absorptive 
the  need  for  oil-generated  funds 
the  OPEC  economies.  Iran  and 
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OPEC,  one  should  always  bear 
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argument  Is  not  over  whether  prices  should 
go  up  or  down,  but  rather  over  how  much 
they  should  go  up.  OPEC's  decisions  have 
never  been  binding  on  its  member  govern- 
ments; this  has  been  a  structural  strength 
In  that  the  body  only  can  and  does  move  on 
issues  of  strong  mutual  interest.' 

vs.  POLICY  OPTIONS  AND  REALrTlES 

The  most  powerful  components  of  OPEC 
in  terms  of  oil  reserves,  output,  trade,  and 
capital  funds  are  Middle  Eastern  nations. 
Accordingly,  not  only  our  specific  economic 
and  political  policy  vls-a-vls  a  given  country 
is  important  but  that  towards  the  region  as 
a  whole.  Clearly  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  consuming  nations  are 
peace  and  stability  In  the  area  for  (a)  secu- 
rity of  oil  supply  and  (b)  a  healthy  trade 
relationship  to  offset  Importers'  balance -of - 
payments  outflows.  Speclflcally,  there  are  a 
number  of  policy  options  open  to  the  United 
States  within  the  framework  of  the  new 
global  realities. 

The  first  and  most  constructive  attitude  or 
approach  for  the  United  States  Is  In  facili- 
tating the  transfer  of  technology  to  OPEC 
and  Middle  Eastern  countries,  particularly 
in  energy-Intensive  Industries.  "The  oil  pro- 
ducer commitment  to  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources  Is  not  a  "smoke 
screen"  but  one  of  necessity  as  exports  of  a 
depleting  asset  Increase.  Moreover,  such 
countries  as  Saudi  Arabia,  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  Kuwait  are  basically  one-prod- 
uct economies.  Most  recently  Prance  hsa 
concluded  two  cooperative  agreements  with 
Saudi  Arabia  following  President  Valery  Dis- 
card d'Estalng's  visit  In  January  1977  for 
the  development  of  solar  energy  and  nuclear 
research  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Second,  to  create  Incentives  for  such  low 
absorbers  as  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
United  Arab  Emirates  to  continue  a  high 
level  of  oil  exports,  a  positive  attitude  to- 
ward OPEC  and  more  specifically  Arab  pro- 
ducers' Investment  in  the  United  States 
should  be  fostered.  This  would  entail  elim- 
inating obstacles  and  discrimination,  open- 
ing up  money  and  equity  markets  to  oil  in- 
vestors, and  providing  safeguards  against 
political  actions  such  as  freezing  assets  of 
nationals  and  other  governments  as  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past. 

Third,  because  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  of  the  United  States  as  petroleum 
imports  rise  (and  could  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  next  15  to  20  years),  trade  also  must  be 
encouraged  and  expanded.  The  Middle  East  Is 
the  fastest  growing  single  market  In  the 
world  today,  more  Important  In  dollar  value 
than  trade  with  the  entire  Soviet  bloc.  A 
vital  export  sector  In  the  United  States  Is 
directly  reflected  in  a  higher  U.S.  employ- 
ment level.  While  American  products  and 
services  have  a  good  name  and  are  admired 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States  Is  not 
in  a  competition-free  vacuum  there  in  the 
trade  arena.  French  contracts  with  Saudi 
Arabia  alone  have  risen  from  $8.6  million 
worth  In  1973  to  $1.6  billion  worth  in  1976. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  national  Inter- 
ests lies  In  orderly  development  and  stability 
In  the  Middle  East  region.  In  the  past  two 
decades,  the  American  reliance  on  Middle 
Eastern  petroleum  was  primarily  indirect; 
the  scales  now  have  tipped  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  1970s  toward  greater  United  States 
interdependence  with  that  region  as  the 
Middle  East  has  become  the  major  source  of 
needed  direct  oil  Imports.  An  interruption, 
upheaval,  or  war  would  mean  a  measurable 
negative  Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  and 
level  of  employment.  The  drawing  together 
economically  and  politically  of  the  key  mod- 
erate countries  of  Iran,  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  should  be  viewed  and  reacted  to  as  a 
positive  development  because  these  three 
states  account  for  about  one-half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  region,  more  than  a  quarter 


of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  and  the  most  criti- 
cal In  oil  logistics  (Egypt  with  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Sumed  pipeline  stands  as  the  most 
important  transit  country).  All  three  are 
definitely  pro-West  generally  and  pro-United 
States  in  particular  and  are  pushing  for  their 
national  development  In  cooperation  with 
the  industrialized  West.  An  aspect  of  region- 
alism in  the  area  Is  the  mobility  of  capital 
funds;  Investment  In  the  region  by  the  oil 
states  enhances  political  stability  In  the  re- 
cipient countries  and  can  also  finance  addi- 
tional imports — expanded  potential  markets 
for  American  products.  Some  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  triangular  ar- 
rangements with  OPEC  states  where  U.S. 
technology,  skills,  and  equipment  could  be 
combined  with  an  oil  producer's  funds  for  a 
project  In  a  third  country. 

Fifth,  as  1977  opens  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  that  direct  United  States  Inter- 
ests In  the  Middle  East  are  so  great  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  sidestepped  or  overlooked. 
Were  there  to  erupt  another  military  con- 
flict along  the  lines  of  1973  and  the  subse- 
quent dislocations,  the  economic  conse- 
quences, quite  aside  from  the  tragedy  of 
human  suffering,  are  unthinkable  for  all 
parties  concerned.  It  is  highly  questionable 
that  there  could  be  a  winner  and  almost 
certainly  the  United  States  would  be  the 
major  loser.  If  our  economy  and  energy  sys- 
tem are  so  precariously  balanced  that  a  pro- 
longed cold  spell  can  so  disrupt  our  national 
economic  life,  an  Interruption  which  would 
affect  almost  30  percent  of  our  oil  needs 
would  be  a  disaster.  Moreover,  the  Middle 
Eastern  and  North  African  members  of  OPEC 
are  emerging  as  the  major  sources  from 
which  the  United  States  wUl  be  Importing 
LNO  (liquefied  natural  gas) . 

Sixth,  our  policies  toward  OPEC  and  Its 
Individual  members  could  benefit  from  an 
attitude  of  greater  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation.  Within  the  Middle  East  one 
discovers  almost  bewilderment  over  what  Is 
apparently  American  resentment  and  an- 
tagonism against  the  growing  United  States- 
Middle  Eastern  Interdependence.  Such  an 
aura  of  hostility  Is  largely  absent  in  the  re- 
lationship between  the  OPEC  members  (the 
Middle  Eastern  states  in  particular)  and 
other  major  Importers  as  Japan  and  the 
European  consuming  industrial  countries, 
e.g..  Prance,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Seventh,  the  solution  to  the  United  States 
energy  problem  and.  In  fact,  the  global  en- 
ergy crisis,  involves  three  Interrelated  ele- 
ments or  policies:  (a)  conservation,  (b)  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources,  and  (c) 
cooperation  with  the  suppliers  of  the  tra- 
ditional energy  sources.  For  example,  scar- 
city has  added  immediacy  to  the  conserva- 
tion Impetus;  nonetheless.  Implementing 
significant  conservation  will  require  time. 
Cost  and  the  availability  of  capital  play  Im- 
portant roles  In  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources;  again,  time  Is  needed  to 
evolve  rational  and  commercially  feasible 
alternatives.  Thus,  conservation  and  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources  cannot 
be  viewed  as  alternatives  to  cooperation 
with  the  major  producers  but  rather  as  part 
of  an  overall  medium  and  long-term  strat- 
egy to  meet  the  world's  energy  demands. 

Footnotes 

'  Professor  El  Mallakh  Is  Editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Energy  and  Development  and  has  sjje- 
ciallzed  in  energy,  developmental,  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  African  economics  for  over 
20  years.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  author  has  held  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  and  the  Ford  and  Rocke- 
feller Foundations.  He  has  written  over  80 
articles,  reviews,  contributions  to  books,  and 
such  volumes  as  Economic  Development  and 
Regional     Cooperation:     Kuwait      (Chicago 
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University  Press,  1968,  1971)  and  Capi- 
tal Investment  in  the  Middle  East:  The 
Use  of  Surplus  Funds  for  Regional  De- 
velopment (Praeger  Publishers,  forthcoming 
1977) .  The  latter  study  was  drawn  In  part 
from  findings  of  a  project  on  "Implications 
of  Regional  Development  In  the  Middle  East 
for  United  States  Trade,  Capital  Flows,  and 
Balance  of  Payments." 

'  The  sinister  and  powerful  image  of  OPEC 
per  se  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  For 
example,  when  visiting  the  Vienna  headquar- 
ters, one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Economic  Department's  staff,  including  secre- 
taries and  file  clerks,  numbers  less  than  a 
dozen  persons.  The  body  Is,  in  fact,  a  repre- 
sentative of  its  Individual  members'  power. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  BRIZZI, 
STAFF  DIRECTOR,  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  Nation  the  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  rendered  by  Frank  J. 
Brizzi  who  has  recently  retii'ed  as  the 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Brizzi  began  his  Crovernment  ca- 
reer in  1942  as  a  fingerprint  technician 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
He  entered  the  military  service  in  1943 
and  served  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  as 
an  aerial  gunner.  Upon  completion  of 
military  service,  Frank  returned  to  the 
FBI  and  also  attended  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1944,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  became  a  service  officer 
with  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Brizzi  was  appointed  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  late  Honorable  Estes 
Kefauver,  U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
For  the  next  18  years,  while  a  member  of 
Senator  Kefauver's  staff,  he  worked  in 
the  administrative  areas  of  press  liaison 
work,  legislative  research  and  assist- 
ance, senatorial  staff  operations,  and 
Federal  .'..^cncy  liaison  for  Senator  Ke- 
fauver's Tenne.«;see  constituency. 

After  Senator  Kefauver's  death  in 
1963,  Mr.  Brizzi  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Herbert 
(Hub)  Walters  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

In  1965,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Regional  Director  of  the  Washington  Re- 
gion of  the  Post  Office  Department  where 
he  had  major  responsibilities  in  the 
handling  of  postal  administrative  and 
public  relations  work  for  the  Washing- 
ton region  which  includes  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Frank  became  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaii-s 
after  it  was  formed  in  early  1971.  In  this 
capacity  with  tlie  committee,  he  was  in- 
volved with  the  preparation  of  major 
veterans'  legislation  designed  to  expand 
existing  benefit  programs. 

Mr.  Brizzi  is  married  to  the  former 
Rita  L.  Downey  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
They  have  three  children — Dona,  Laura 
and  John,  and  two  grandchildren, 
Thomas  Dolan,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Ann  Hen- 
derson. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  certainly  miss  the  services  and 
resourcefulness  of  Prank  Brizzi.  As  staff 
director.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
betterment  of  the  veterans  population  of 


this  coimtry  and  earned  the  respect  of 
everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
associated  with  him. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  him  wish  him  happiness  in  his 
retirement  and  every  success  in  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


CAN  CARTER  STOP  THE  ARMS 
RACE? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
space  of  just  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Carter 
has  sent  unmistakable  signals  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  his  concern  for  the  peril 
of  nuclear  escalation.  This,  of  course, 
was  thoroughly  predictable,  given  the 
public  positions  he  repeatedly  took 
took  throughout  the  campaign.  But 
Mr.  Carter  has  wasted  no  time  in  mak- 
ing clear  that  he  accords  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear weapons  the  highest  possible  pri- 
ority. As  you  will  recall,  the  President 
has: 

Suggested  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
inform  each  other  before  launching  any 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile  in  its 
test  phase; 

Proposed  a  comprehensive  test  ban  to 
stop  all  nuclear  testing  for  an  extended 
period — perhaps  2  years; 

Suggested  that  if  the  Soviets  hold  off 
in  deploying  the  new  SS-20  mobile  mis- 
siles, the  United  States  would  show  re- 
ciprocal restraint  In  its  own  mobile  pro- 
gram; 

Announced  a  trip  by  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  to  Moscow  to  resume 
talks  on  SALT,  and  made  clear  his  de- 
termination not  to  let  the  cruise  missile 
and  backfire  issues  impede  this  agree- 
ment if  at  all  possible; 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  credible  his  conviction  on 
the  necessity  for  pushing  ahead  in  the 
wide  range  of  arms  control  measures  be- 
fore us.  He  has  expressed  his  long-term 
hope  that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  elimi- 
nated; he  has  clearly  articulated  his 
awareness  of  the  terrors  of  a  nuclear 
exchange,  in  which  tens  of  millions  of 
people  would  be  killed. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  question 
posed  by  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
Sunday  in  its  special  report  was  particu- 
larly tin-.oly:  "Can  Carter  Stop  the  Arms 
Race?" 

As  is  its  custom,  the  Times  presented 
a  series  of  balanced  essays. 

F^rst,  there  is  the  cautious,  perhaps 
pessimistic,  analysis  by  Walter  Laciueur, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Council  of  the  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town University.  Laqueur  quite  correctly 
points  out  that  although  the  United 
States  has  a  substantial  lead  in  deliver- 
able nuclear  warheads,  and  has  distinct 
advantages  in  MIRV  and  accuracy,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  developing  systems 
which  will  most  likely  narrow  this  ad- 
vantage. He  also  quite  correctly  asserts 
that  Soviet  conventional  strength  is  su- 
perior to  American  in  every  respect  ex- 
cept helicopters  and  strategic  airlift,  but 
he  is  balanced  enough  to  concede  that 
geographical  and  strategic  differences 
are  such  that  this  disparity  is  not  as  sub- 
stantial as  it  mieht  seem. 

Prof.  Richard  Bamet,  codirector  of  the 


Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  Washing- 
ton, explores  basically  the  idea  of  nuclear 
superiority,  which  he  finds  to  be  largely 
a  fallacy.  The  United  States  had  an  un- 
precedented— and  short-lived — nuclear 
monopoly  throughout  the  period  of  great- 
est Soviet  aggrandizement  in  foreign 
policy,  the  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Korean  war,  the  Berlin  blockade. 
Bamet  cites  the  revealing  study  that  cal- 
culated that  even  after  the  worst  con- 
ceivable Soviet  first  strike — destroying 
50  percent  of  our  submarine-based  mis- 
siles, 80  percent  of  our  B-52's,  and  90 
percent  of  our  land-based  ICBM's,  we 
could  still  retaliate  with  3,000  weapons. 
A  Defense  Department  analysis  a  few 
years  back  showed  that  100  nuclear 
weapons  would  Icill  37  million  Soviets, 
and  destroy  59  percent  of  its  productive 
capacity. 

To  the  contributions  of  these  two  ex- 
perts is  added  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  Gerard  C.  Smith,  who  was  the  chief 
American  delegate  to  the  first  SALT 
negotiations,  who  offers  a  sort  of  "10 
commandments"  on  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets.  Although  Ambassador  Smith  is 
much  too  diplomatic  to  put  it  quite  this 
way,  he  is  drawing  on  his  own  unhappy 
experiences  while  trying  to  negotiate  in 
Helsinki  and  Vienna,  when  he  was  con- 
stantly undercut  by  end  runs  by  the 
President  and  his  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, Henry  Kissinger.  One  thought  I 
particularly  appreciated  was  Ambassa- 
dor Smith's  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  "Carter  administration  dis- 
couraged the  practice  of  underrating 
our  militarj'  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets 
as  a  means  of  getting  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment." 

I  also  particularly  noted  his  observa- 
tions that  the  SALT  talks  were  in  effect 
an  education  for  the  leaders  of  both 
countries  who  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
complex  strategic  m-atcrials.  The  hours 
and  weeks  of  discussions  between  our 
delegations  may  well  have  been  the  most 
important  product  of  the  initial  SALT 
talks.  I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  broaden  this  education  proce- 
dure during  the  upcoming  SALT  roimd 
to  make  possible  a  more  enlightened  and 
informed  American  public  opinion.  For 
that,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  best  way  to 
gamer  support  for  a  wise  arms  control 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  report  from  the 
February  27,  1977,  issue  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CAN   Carteb   Stop  the  Arms  Race 

"We  will  move  this  year,"  President  Carter 
vowed  In  his  Inaugural  Address,  "a  step  to- 
ward our  ultimate  goal — the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  from  this  earth."  It 
seemed  a  grandiose  promise,  yet  arms  control 
Is  a  striking  example  of  one  field  In  which 
the  Carter  Administration  has  stressed  sub- 
stance over  style. 

In  his  first  few  weeks  In  office,  Mr.  Carter 
has  signaled  his  Intentions  to  move  "quickly 
and  aggressively"  to  halt  all  nuclear  tests 
and  conclude  new  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  present  agreement  expires  In  October. 
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What's  more,  his  choice  as  ch  ef 
trol  negotiator.  Paul  C.  Warnki 
a  desire  to  reduce  the  splraUn( 
budget.  Next  month,  the 
patch    Secret  ry   of   State    Cyijus 
Moscow    to   begin   critical 
SALT  accord. 

The     Presidents     Intention: 
enough.  What  is  not  equally 
he  will  be  successful  In  stopping 
arms  race.  Voices  have  been 
Pentagon   and   elsewhere    war 
United  States  cannot  afford  to 
strategic  guard  at  a  time  when 
may    be   scrapping    the    notlo; 
equivalence  In  favor  of  a  polity 
superiority.    And    the    Warnke 
ran  Into  severe  criticism  from 
conservatives   and    Intellectual! 
found   suspicion   of   the   Krem 
Intentions  has  been  hardened 
record  on  human  rights. 

What,  then,  are  the  perils 
as  the  Carter  Administration  e 
first   major   foreign -policy   ve 
dress   that   question.   The   New 
Magazine    asked    three 
vers — Walter  Laqueur,   Richard 
Oerald  C.  Smith — to  assess 
can  policy  and  sketch  a 
tlonal  security  In  an  age  of 
On  the  following  pages,  their 
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(By  Walter  Laqueui 

Some  18  months  ago,  the  C.I 
that  It  had  revised  Its  estlmatefe 
military    spending.    The    Soviet 
not   spending   6   to   8   percent 
national  product  on  defense, 
amount.  Which  meant,  the 
out,     that     Russia     was     ou 
United  States  by  50  percent.  If 
away  pensions  and   similar   Itepis 
U.S.  defense  budget. 

For  many  experts,  this 
not  come  as  a  great  surprise 
thought  that  the  C.I. A.   estimates 
low.  However,  Representative 
of  the  Pentagon's  best-lnformejl 
quick  to  point  out   that  the  J 
were  no  more  than  an  exercise 
ing.  They   did   not  mean  that 
had   one    more    tank    or   plane 
Indeed,  in  some  ways,  he  observed 
was  good.  Greater  spending  met 
slan    defense    industries    were 
than  we  believed,  and  It  would 
expand  them. 

Perhaps  Aspln's  points  are 
he  tends  to  Ignore  other 
there   might   well   be   even   mote 
guns    and   planes    than    prevloi  sly 
since    the   "mean.s   of    national 
(to  use  the  official  term)  are  so 
proof.    And    It    certainly    Is    no 
whether  a  nation  allocates  6  to 
Its  G.N.P.  to  military  spending 
much. 

More  recently,  MaJ.  General 
gan,   Jr.,   former  Air  Force  chl^f 
gence.  has  argued  that  the  U 
only  aiming  at  superiority  but 
won  it  and  there  was  hard  ev 
gest  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
paring  for  war.  He  referred  s 
Soviet    concentration   of   offensive 
and  the  construction  of  giant 
civilian  underground  silos.  Slmlia 
perhaps   slightly   less   emphatic 
nated  from  other  quarters.  Agair  st 
been  argued  that  the  Ruslsans  v  ere 
a   chimera   If  Indeed  they  aim*! 
orlty.  For  given  the  ability  of 
powers  to   destroy  each  other 
over,  superiority  In  any  meaningful 
longer  exists.  This  argument  is 
as  strong  as  it  appears  at  first 
there  Is  rough  strategic  equality 
two  superpowers,   nuclear 
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Ukely  to  be  used  In  the  armed  conflict,  and 
victory  Is  likely  to  go  to  the  side  with  the 
greater  conventional  strength.  Whether  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  risk  a  major  conflict  with 
the  danger  of  escalation.  Is  a  different  ques- 
tion; In  the  foreseeable  future,  they  are  un- 
likely to  do  so,  unless,  of  course  the  disparity 
between  the  military  strength  of  the  two 
sides  grows  to  such  an  extent  that  the  risk 
will  be  negligible. 

The  pessimistic  appraisal  of  Soviet  capaci- 
ties and  intentions  Is  relatively  simple  and 
straightforward,  whereas  the  reasoning  of 
those  opposing  military  spending  is  more 
complicated  and  proceeds  on  various  levels. 
They  do  not  on  the  whole  di.spute  the  facts 
and  figures  about  Soviet  armaments.  But 
some  of  them  claim  that  the  facts  are 
wrongly  interpreted,  either  intentionally  by 
vested  interests,  such  as  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  or  unintentionally,  by  cold 
warriors  who  suffer  from  paranoiac  suspicions 
and  always  attribute  to  the  Russians  the 
worst  possible  motives.  This  Is  the  Russlans- 
are-not-10-feet-tall  argument.  Another 
school  of  thought  concedes  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  Indeed  made  considerable  progress, 
but  claims  that  their  technology  Is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  West,  that  some  of  their  weap- 
ons are  quite  outdated,  that  they  have  no 
combat  experience.  The  Russians,  In  short, 
may  be  10  feet  tall,  but  they  have  a  soft 
underbelly. 

Yet  others  admit  both  Soviet  numerical 
superiority  and  growing  technological 
sophistication,  but  maintain  that  military 
superiority  cannot  be  translated  into  political 
power  In  our  day  and  age.  A  further  argument 
Is  based  on  geographical  considerations.  In 
contrast  to  the  United  States,  which  does  not 
have  to  defend  its  borders,  the  Russians  have 
to  defend  themselves  on  their  western  and 
eastern  frontiers.  Others  refer  to  historical - 
cultural-psychological  factors.  The  Russians  ■ 
act  out  of  fear,  having  suffered  lnva.slons 
more  than  once  in  their  history;  allowance 
has  to  be  made  for  their  apprehensions.  Fur- 
thermore, Russians  have  always  been  great 
believers  In  numbers.  It  Is  also  maintained 
that  In  a  realistic  comparison  of  the  military 
strength  of  allies.  Russia's  allies  are  thought 
to  be  both  weaker  and  less  reliable  than 
America's  partners  in  NATO. 

Until  fairly  recently  these  arguments  had 
a  great  deal  of  public  support.  In  democratic 
societies  there  is  always  great  reluctance  to 
Increase  defense  spending.  As  President 
Elsenhower  once  said,  "Every  gun  that  Is 
made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
signifies  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and 
are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not 
clothed."  Of  late,  however,  the  critics  of  the 
defense  establishment  have  been  very  much 
on  the  defensive,  facing  the  growing  evi- 
dence about  Soviet  rearmament  on  one  hand 
and  Soviet  secrecy  on  the  other.  The  Soviet 
Union,  unlike  Western  countries.  Is  not  In 
the  habit  of  making  details  of  Its  military 
efforts  known.  The  only  figure  annually  re- 
leased Is  the  budget  total  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defense,  which  happen.s  to  be  about  17 
billion  rubles.  It  has  remained  static  with  the 
slightest  variations  for  many  years  and  be- 
come something  of  a  ritual.  No  one  believes 
It.  nor  can  anyone  dispute  it,  for  what  It 
supposedly  entails  Is  unknown.  It  Is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  world  politics  that  Soviet 
secrecy,  deeply  rooted  In  Russian  history  as 
well  as  the  present  political  system.  Is  po- 
litically counterproductive.  For  It  defeats, 
of  course,  another  aim  of  Soviet  policy,  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  world  of  its  peaceful 
Intentions  and  above  all  not  to  arouse 
America. 

Promise   of   Disarmament 

(By   Richard    Barnet) 

In  the  tradition  of  the  "Tjomber  gap  "  of 

the  1950s  and  the  "missile  gap"  of  the  1960's, 

the  professional  alarmists  of  the  Pentagon 


are  once  again  demanding  bigger  military 
budgets  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
"falling  behliid"  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  even 
most  pessimistic  strategists  agree  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
the  United  States  is  now  "ahead."  The 
United  States  still  has  three  times  as  many 
nuclear  weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
more  varied,  more  accurate  and  more  so- 
phisticated means  to  deliver  them  on  Soviet 
territory.  The  United  States  Navy  Is  far 
larger,  more  flexible,  has  far  greater  fire 
power,  and  dominates  distant  oceans  through 
a  network  of  bases  the  Soviets  cannot  even 
approximate.  In  Europe,  the  numbers  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  combat  troops  are 
roughly  equal.  Soviet  advantages  In  num- 
bers of  tanks  are  countered  by  U.S.  advan- 
tages in  quality  and  antitank  weapons. 

The  alarmists  warn,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  striving  for  future  "superiority" 
and  that  If  they  attain  It,  the  consequences 
win  be  dire.  Unlike  the  fictitious  "gaps"  of 
the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  years,  there 
has  been  a  real  Soviet  buildup.  But  the 
meaning  is  ambiguous.  The  language  of  mil- 
itary power  is  hard  to  interpret  in  a  world 
of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  each  of 
which  is  many  times  the  destructive  force  of 
the  bomb  that  Incinerated  Hiroshima.  A  na- 
tion can  add  to  its  arsenal  because  it  is  plan- 
ing to  attack,  because  it  hopes  thereby  to 
deter  an  attack,  because  it  seeks  to  enhance 
political  influence,  or  for  purely  domestic 
reasons.  (Anyone  who  does  not  understand 
that  Russia  has  always  maintained  a  huge 
army  and  uses  soldiers  extensively  in  the 
civilian  economy  will  perceive  a  distorted 
meaning  in  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Army.) 

The  Soviet  buildup  raises  two  Issues: 
What  dees  the  Soviet  program  to  modernize 
and  expand  its  military  forces  mean?  What 
should  the  United  States  do  about  it?  Kis- 
singer argues  that  to  talk  about  "superiority" 
is  a  false  Issue.  "What  in  God's  name  do  you 
do  with  military  superiority?"  he  once  asked. 
Very  little,  it  seems.  Judging  by  the  history 
of  the  cold  war.  The  United  States  started 
the  post-war  era  with  a  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons  (in  addition  to  having  the  only 
economy  unravaged  by  war).  But  American 
"superiority"  could  not  be  harnessed  to  po- 
litical ends.  "The  period  of  American  monop- 
oly of  the  bomb,"  Prof.  Adam  Ulam  of  Har- 
vard writes  in  his  book  "Expansion  and  Co- 
existence," "was  the  period  of  greatest  So- 
viet pushfulness  in  foreign  policy,  of  the 
rapid  satelllzatlon  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China."  Nuclear 
superiority  of  the  United  States  did  not  deter 
the  Korean  War  or  the  Berlin  blockade.  In 
short,  "nuclear  superiority"  was  Irrelevant 
to  the  political  and  military  struggle  of  the 
Immediate  postwar  world.  Its  primary  effect 
was  to  spur  the  Soviets  to  catch  up. 

The  alarmists  point  out  that,  of  course,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  dif- 
ferent. We  could  be  trusted  with  a  monopoly, 
but  the  Russians  would  strike  If  they  could 
get  away  with  it.  In  the  spring  of  1950,  Paul 
Nitze  wrote  a  top-.secret  planning  document 
for  the  National  Security  Council.  NSC-68. 
predicting  that  1954  would  be  "the  critical 
date  for  the  United  States"  because  the  So- 
viets would  then  have  200  atomic  bombs.  The 
critical  date  passed  and  the  Soviets  now  have 
3,500  nuclear  weaoons  and  the  United  States 
has  about  9,000.  (Mr.  Nitze  is  at  least  consist- 
ent: He  was  recently  part  of  a  C.I-A.  study 
group  which  warned  of  the  Soviet  quest  for 
"superiority"  and  "war-winning  capabllltv.") 
Whether  the  Soviets  would  have  exploited 
their  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  more 
rvithlessly  than  did  the  United  States,  we  will 
never  know.  Today  there  are  enough  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  to  make  the  notion  of 
"war-winning"  absurd. 

According  to  calculations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  published  10  years  ago,  100 
nuclear  weapons  landing  on  the  Soviet  Union 
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would  kill  37  million  people — 15  percent  of 
the  population — and  destroy  59  percent  of 
the  Industrial  capacity.  The  United  States 
now  has  9,000  such  weapons  that  can  be  de- 
livered by  missiles  or  bombers  and  many 
thousands  more  that  could  strike  Soviet  ter- 
ritory from  forward  bases.  A  high  proportion 
of  these  might  be  destroyed  in  a  surprise  at- 
tack, it  is  true,  but  many  times  one  hundred 
nuclear  weapons  would  survive  to  land  on 
their  targets.  Representative  Les  Aspln,  a  for- 
mer Pentagon  analyst,  calculated  that  after 
a  far  more  devastating  Soviet  first  strike  than 
would  ever  be  likely  to  happen,  in  which  50 
percent  of  the  submarine-based  missiles,  80 
percent  of  the  B-52's,  and  90  percent  of  the 
ICBM's  were  destroyed,  the  United  States 
would  have  3,100  warheads  left  for  retalia- 
tion— a  little  less  than  the  entire  present 
Soviet  stockpile.  One  submarine  alone  can 
destroy  as  many  as  224  separate  target?,  each 
as  large  as  a  Soviet  city,  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  about  to  build  more  of  them, 
has  41  such  submarines.  No  planner  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  could  hope  to  neutralize  this 
force  completely  because  submerged  subma- 
rines are  difficult  to  detect  and  to  destroy. 

I  once  had  the  grisly  assignment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  working  on  one  of  the 
periodic  estimates  the  military  likes  to  make 
about  how  many  will  die  in  the  event  that 
various  "nuclear  options"  are  employed. 
These  analyses  are  Intended  to  Inform  major 
decisions — e.g.,  whethe*  to  strike  first, 
whether  to  target  civilian  as  well  as  military 
targets.  So  many  uncertainties  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  retaliatory  attacK,  such  as  fallout, 
disease  and  panic,  are  Implicit  in  such  esti- 
mates that  no  one.  except  perhaps  the  statis- 
ticians of  death  who  prepare  them,  can  have 
much  confidence  in  them.  Political  leaders 
with  the  destiny  of  entire  societies  in  their 
hands  are  not  going  to  start  World  War  in 
on  the  basis  of  a  computer  printout. 

Negotiating  With  th«-  Soviets 
(By  Gerald  C.  Smith) 

Washington. — President  Carter  begins  his 
Administration  at  a  time  when  the  process 
for  placing  limits  on  nuclear  competition  Is 
approaching  an  important  turning  point.  The 
1972  Interim  freeze  on  intercontinental  and 
submarine  missile  launchers  runs  out  in 
less  than  nine  months.  Replacing  the  freeze 
with  a  more  comprehensive  and  longer-last- 
ing agreement  is  apparently  one  of  Carter's 
top-priority  goals.  Setting  his  sights  even 
higher  than  President  Nixon  and  President 
Ford,  he  even  speaks  of  an  end  to  all  nuclear 
tests,  of  early  reduction  in  strategic  forces, 
and  of  the  long-range  goal  of  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  altogether. 

His  prospects  of  success  will,  I  believe, 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  bis  negotiating 
procedures.  Yet,  although  much  has  been 
written  about  the  SALT  agreements  to  date, 
little  is  known  about  the  process.  It  may  be 
timely,  therefore,  to  expose  some  of  its  dif- 
ficulties. The  seven  years  we  have  spent  on 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviets  should  have 
taught  us  some  lessons.  If  an  American 
negotiator  who  participated  in  those  tal^s. 
as  I  did.  were  to  try  to  ccme  up  with  a  set 
of  do's  and  don'ts  to  guide  the  new  President 
in  the  next  round,  be  might  come  uo  with 
something  like  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Don't  lust  for  the  summit.  A  desire  to 
link  arms-control  negoti-'tions  with  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  leaders  In  Moscow  af- 
fected the  timing  and  perhaps  the  substance 
of  SALT  I,  the  first  phrase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks.  Prom  the  start  of 
his  AdminLstration,  President  Nixon  aimed 
at  such  a  summit,  with  a  SALT  accord  as  Its 
centerpelce.  When  plans  for  a  1971  summit 
did  not  pan  out,  the  Soviets  had  little  In- 
centive to  reach  early  agreement.  Time  was 
working  In  their  favor.  They  were  adding 
launchers  to  their  strategic  forces — launch- 


ers that  were  the  objects  to  be  limited.  The 
agreement  finally  reached  In  1972  could  have 
been  reached  the  previous  year. 

Moreover,  negotiating  complex  technical 
matters  in  Moscow  can  be  a  hairy  business. 
During  the  1972  summit,  Henry  Kissinger 
telegraphed  me  from  Moscow  that  he  never 
knew  from  hour  to  hour  with  whom  he  was 
to  meet  or  what  the  topic  would  be.  The 
Soviets  have  a  way  of  bending  local  arrange- 
ments to  their  advantage.  Some  wry  observa- 
tions on  that  score  were  jotted  down  by  an 
American  delegate  returning  from  the  SALT 
signing  ceremony  in  Moscow.  Under  the 
heading,  "The  Last  20  Minutes  of  the  Nego- 
tiations Are  the  Most  Important,"  he  spelled 
out  some  ironic  guidelines: 

"First,  arrange  for  the  negotiations  to  be 
conducted  at  several  levels.  Try  to  pocket  the 
optimum  for  your  side  arising  at  any  one  of 
the  levels.  Subtechniques  include  (a)  general 
statements  at  top  subsequently  withdrawn  at 
a  lower  level,  (b)  introduction  without  prior 
notice  of  added  starters  at  an  Intermediate 
level  to  swing  the  situation  In  your  favor.  At 
political  meeting.  Introduce  'expert'  prepared 
to  use  his  special  knowledge  to  your  advan- 
tage under  circumstances  where  those  on  the 
other  side  are  not  in  a  position  to  contradict 
him.  .  .  .  Use  your  interpreters  for  both. 
Have  no  tj-pewriters  or  Xerox  machines  avail- 
able when  needed.  Give  other  side  as  mini- 
mum secure  communications  facilities  as 
possible." 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  President 
Carter  should  follow  this  advice  when  I  say 
that  if  any  part  of  the  next  round  of  nego- 
tiations does  take  place  in  the  capital  of 
either  country,  it  should  be  In  Washington. 

2.  Don't  conduct  the  talks  on  two  channels, 
one  involving  the  Soviet  and  American  dele- 
gates at  the  negotiating  table,  the  other  in- 
volving White  House  and  Kremlin  officials  in 
the  two  capitals.  In  1972,  the  agreement  to 
limit  antiballlstlc  missile  systems  (ABM's) 
to  a  very  low  level  was  the  product  of  the  first 
channel;  the  moratorium  on  new  construc- 
tion of  launchers  for  offensive  missiles — the 
interim  freeze — was  in  large  part  a  product 
of  the  second.  The  first  was  a  careful  process, 
much  of  which  Involved  making  a  compre- 
hensive record  of  exchanges  through  formal 
communications.  The  second  channel  in- 
volved President  Nixon.  Kissinger.  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynln  and  the  Kremlin 
leadership.  It  was  informal,  usually  with  no 
records  made  available  to  the  SALT  delegates 
(at  least  not  to  the  Americans).  As  a  result, 
our  delegates  were  sometimes  left  In  the 
dark  as  to  what  was  going  on. 

As  a  general  matter,  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if,  under  the  President's  direction, 
only  one  negotiating  channel  Is  used.  As 
Lloyd  George  said,  it  Is  not  that  one  general 
is  better  than  another  but  that  one  general 
is  better  than  two  (especially  If  one  Is  trying 
to  outmaneuver  the  other) .  And  there  Is  a 
kind  of  Oresham's  law  In  a  plural  approach 
to  negotiations.  It  becomes  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  issues  at  a  lower  level. 

3.  Don't  expect  quick  results.  SALT  Is  a 
slow  and  painstaking  process.  One  reason  for 
that  during  the  SALT  I  negotiations  was  that 
the  Soviet  delegates  (at  least  the  civilians) 
did  not  seem  to  have  full  Information  about 
their  own  weapons  systems.  It  was  reported 
that,  short  of  the  Politburo,  there  was  no 
machinery  for  coordination  of  pMDllcy  among 
their  agencies.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Soviets 
seemed  better  at  reacting  to  American  ini- 
tiatives than  to  taking  their  own. 

The  American  delegation  was  kept  on  a 
very  short  rein — properly  so.  since  we  were 
dealing  with  Issues  central  to  the  security 
of  the  nation — and  I  had  the  Imoresslon 
that  the  chief  Soviet  deleeate.  Vladimir 
Semyonov,  was  under  restrictions  at  least  as 
severe  as  ours.  Even  the  physical  arrange- 
ments tended  to  slow  things  up.  The  delega- 
tions met  at  the  two  countries'  embassies 
(Vienna  was  the  only  American  Embassy  I 


know  of  with  a  men's-room  sign  In  Russian) . 
It  required  hundreds  of  man-hours  to  pre- 
pare statements  for  plenary  meetings.  More 
than  20  high-level  officials  worked  on  each 
statement,  which  was  usually  the  product 
of  five  or  six  drafts.  After  Semyonov  and  I 
orally  delivered  these  statements  In  plenary 
meetings,  they  were  exchanged  in  order  to 
Insure  accurate  translation  of  the  English 
and  Russian  texts.  It  took  American  Inter- 
preters four  to  eight  hours  to  produce  a  final 
translation  that,  we  were  confident,  reflected 
all  Important  shades  of  meaning.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  formal  statements,  full  reports 
of  all  Informal  exchanges,  usually  involving 
about  12  people  on  each  side,  were  forwarded 
to  Washington. 

But  this  Is  the  process  best  designed  to 
produce  solid  arms  controls.  The  ABM  treaty 
has  worked  well.  Instead  of  building  up  to 
permitted  levels,  the  two  nations  agreed  In 
1974  to  hold  their  ABM's  to  one  system  apiece. 
We  have  gone  further  and  put  our  one  sys- 
tem in  mothballs.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not 
deployed  all  of  the  100  launchers  permitted 
for  the  defense  of  Moscow.  As  for  the  interim 
freeze,  the  number  of  missile  launchers  de- 
ployed by  both  sides  at  the  end  of  Its  five- 
years  term  will  be  at  or  below  the  permitted 
levels,  and  an  arrangement  to  broaden  this 
agreement  was  foreshadowed  by  the  1974 
Vladivostok  accord. 

4.  Don't  waste  time  on  obviously  Inequita- 
ble propositions.  For  many  months,  the 
United  States  pressed  for  an  ABM  agreement 
based  on  inequality — in  our  favor — only  In 
the  end  to  agree  on  two  sites  for  each  side. 
The  time  expended  on  this  was  better  used 
by  the  other  side. 

Nor  does  it  seem  wise  to  table  positions 
we  are  not  .sure  of.  At  the  preliminary  SALT 
round  at  Helsinki  In  1969.  we  tabled  a  set  of 
"Illustrative  elements"  to  stimulate  a  dia- 
logue. They  were  examples,  not  offers;  this 
was  a  useful  technique.  But  after  the  nego- 
tiation starter,  we  tabled  a  number  of  what 
appeared  to  be  proposals  but  were  actually 
"approaches"  intended  to  keep  the  President 
free  to  repudiate  them  if  that  appeared  pru- 
dent. A  number  of  alternate  ABM  limita- 
tions were  tabled,  thus  giving  the  Soviets  a 
plausible  claim  that  a  choice  had  been 
offered.  When  their  pick  did  not  suit  our 
policy,  confusion  and  delay  resulted.  We 
should  avoid  giving  the  other  side  a  chance 
to  pick  and  choose.  Negotiations  are  not 
seminars:  we  should  table  only  those  posi- 
tion* we  have  decided  to  suppwrt. 

Much  of  the  time-consuming  routine  I 
have  described  above  is  necessary,  but  little 
is  gained  by  oral  presentation  of  statements 
m  plenary  sessions.  The  negotiating  process 
could  be  speeded  up  if  this  step  were  elim- 
inated. 

5.  Remember  that  what  may  seem  like  a 
polemical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
may  reflect  the  difference  in  the  negotiating 
styies  of  the  two  sides.  During  SALT  I,  we 
tended  to  make  specific  proposals,  while  the 
Soviets  for  the  most  part  made  general  pro- 
posals, assuring  us  that  once  they  were  ac- 
cepted, the  "fine  print"  would  offer  no  prob- 
lem. The  Soviets  seem  to  consider  arms  con- 
trol as  primarily  a  matter  of  International 
policies  having  technical  aspects.  For  them, 
a  major  arms-control  agreement  would  be  so 
significant  politically  that  It  would  not  re- 
quire detailed  provisions.  American  officials, 
while  appreciating  Its  high  political  signifi- 
cance, tend  to  see  arms  control  more  as  a 
search  for  solutions  to  the  complex  technical 
problems  of  establishing  force  levels  and 
weapons  characteristics  by  International 
agreement. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  loosely  drafted 
agreements.  There  is  no  denying  that  while 
Soviet  estimates  of  verification  needs  start 
with  an  assumption  that  American  commit- 
ments will  be  honored,  the  United  States 
cannot  be  so  sure,  Soviet  weapons  programs 
may  be  observed  by  national  means  of  verlfl- 
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cation,  including  satellite  ^ 
when  well  along  In  development 
life,  together  with  some  poor  exf 
Soviet    implementation    of    pos 
ments.  has  in  the  past  made  for 
negotiating  approach  that  em 
hole  closing. 

But  even  the  most  skillful  ne„ 
not  persuade  another  nation  to 
mltments    against    its    will.    Eve 
tightly  drawn  agreement  cannot 
erei2n  power  act  In  ways  that  it 
udlcial.   The  most   Ingenious  li 
antlcloate  all  developments  un 
precedented  arrangements  as  S 
ually  emphasizing  the  risk  that 
you  are  bargaining  with  may  wel 
agreement  does  not  provide  the 
ground     for     Improved     poUtica 
which.    In    the   last   analysis,   is 
S.'VLT  or  any  other  International 
The   first    SALT   agreements   w 
tailored  so  as  to  be  simple  to  ver 
negotiations,   we  may  face  cho_ 
leaving  some  conceivable  loopho 
abandoning   the    whole    negotlat:  o 
aareements  may  be  harder  to  ve 
biy.  That  does  not  necessarily  me.-! 
would  be  pretudlclal  to  our  inte 
6.  Realize  that  the  Soviets  enjo 
negotiating  advantaee  because  ol 
nature   of   their   society.   The   S< 
from  American  publications  the 
strategic  weapons  we  have  or  plai 
and  they  know  a  good  deal  aboti  t 
slen.s.  We  have  to  rely  on  far  froii 
intellieence  findings  that  do  not 
information  about  their  future  i 
plans.  They  know  precisely  how 
lean  missiles  are  to  have  multiple 
we  can  only  estimate  the  scope  of 
programs. 

But  the  SALT  agreements  that 
reached  so  far  have  compensated 
this    asymmetry.    Because    of 
freeze,  our  knowledge  of  what   t 
gate  missile  force  numbers  would 
approached    their   knowledge    of 
was  no  small  accomplishment.  In 
possible  agreements  in  the  future 
be  kent  in  mind  that  Moscow's  st 
mand  of  Information  tends  to  be 
by  arms-control  aereements  as  th 
rled   out.   And   commitments   . 
Soviets    not    to    interfere    with 
weanons   systems    from — national 
verification    increase    the   reliabil 
information  obtained  bv  these  mi 

Don't    overreact    to    the 
During   the    SALT   I    talks,   rathe 
protections  of  American   negotiat 
were    at     times    available     to 
throueh  press  stories:    Pravda 
us  in  that  way.  The  inability  of 
agency  officials   to  keen   their   r... 
was  one  rea=on  for  'White  Hou«e 
of    SALT    officials    from 
should  have  had.  and   the  cost  o 
elusion  U  stlU  hard  tD  assess.  In 

I  think  the  importance  of  the 

a^gerated.  and  the  leakers  had  not 
sinister    in    mind    than    to    mani 
press  to  advance  negotiating  , 
favored  or  to  retard  those  they 

A  more  serious  negotiating 
given    to    the    Soviets,   I    felt 
White  Hcu«e  put  out  optimistic  , 
about  SALT  prospects.  Generatin 
tlons  of  agreements  does  not  ad  1 
gaining  power  for  your  side. 

On  the  other  hand.  U  would  „ 
Carter  Administration  discouraged 
tice  of  underrating  our  military 
a-vls  the  Soviets'  as  a  means  of  ^- 
gre«slonal    aporopriatlons    for    th< 
Department.  The  strength,  variety 
bllity  of  our  forces  pave  us  ample 
Ing  power  at  the  SALT  I  talks,  ai 
next  round  the  United  States  still 
high    card — technological    superio 
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only      Soviets    cannot    match    American    scientific, 
This  fact  of      engineering  and  Industrial  power.  Yet  con- 
expf>rlence  with      sider  what  readers  and  listeners  around  the 
war    agree-      world  have  been  told. 

n  American  From  the  Soviet  side,  when  the  silence  is 

loop-  broken,  come  self-assured  statements  that 
the  Soviet  strategic  forces  have  what  they 
need.  From  cur  .«ide  ccme  expressions  of 
concern  about  the  growth  of  Soviet  forces; 
worries  about  the  vulnerability  of  American 
ICBM's;  charges  that  SALT  has  endowed  us 
with  inferiority;  new  targeting  doctrine  and 
strategic  Initiatives  that  resemble  efforts  to 
imitate  Soviet  force  structures  and  their 
presumed  capabilities.  It  would  be  Ironic 
If  the  pattern  of  poor-motithing  our  posi- 
tion at  home  should  read  to  a  second-best 
image  abroad.  The  Soviets  have  done  better 
than  we  in  manlptilating  the  psychological 
aspect  of  the  strategic  balance. 

8.  Don't  Interfere  with  the  negotiating 
process  once  it  has  begun.  Intervention  by 
top  officials  should  be  reported  to  only  in 
extremes,  when  the  clear  alternative  is  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  negotiation.  Even  then, 
the  negotiating  process  should  be  much  more 
carefully  handled  than  was  the  ca.se  during 
the  high-level  phages  of  SALT  I.  Deadlines 
are  useful  in  some  international  negotiations 
but  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  SALT.  The 
overt  role  of  heads  of  government  should  be 
limited  to  public  ratification  of  what,  under 
their  direction,  has  already  been  done  by 
their  agents. 

9.  Don't  worry  if,  at  first,  results  seem  to 
elude  you.  Prolonged  SALT  negotiations  are 
not  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  The  process  of 
preparing  for  and  conducting  negotiations 
has  a  constructive  effect  on  United  States 
policies  and  the  attitudes  of  American  deci- 
sion makers,  and  the  same  doubtless  holds 
true  of  its  e{Te:t  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

have  been  During  the  SALT  I  negotiation,  leaders  of 

In  part  for      both    countries    were    required    to    educate 
interim      themselves  about  strategic  matters.  Because 
eir  aepre-      of  SALT,  certain  Soviet  civilians  for  the  first 
be  in  1977      time  entered  deeply  Into  the  complexities  of 
ours.    This      nuclear-arms  doctrine  and  planning.  Amerl- 
aopraising      can  and  Soviet  officials  spent  years  exchang- 
it  should      In?    views    about    strategic    arms    and    their 
suj^erlor  com-      control.  The  US.  National  Security  Council 
eutrallzed      and   the   Soviet   Politburo  have  been  deeply 
y  are  car-      engaged  in  trying  to  understand  arcane  as- 
ma^le   by   the      pects  cf  ballistic  ml'silry.  The  United  States 
r    conceal      Congress  and  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  the 
means   of      press   and   the   people  of  the  United  States 
tv   of   the      a"«l  'ts  allies  have  for  years  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  as  deeply  as  they  chose  into  the 
leaks,      complexities    of    the    unique   strategic    rela- 
accurate      tlonshlp  of  the  two  superpowers, 
ng   moves  Behind  the  .specific  value  of  SALT  agree- 

Sovlets  ments  is  the  great  worth  of  the  process  It- 
helped  self.  The  strategic  relationship  has  already 
inpton  ^^^1^  altered  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  the 
5  shut  negotiations  thus  far,  and  more  negotiations 
exclusion      '^^'^  °'^ly  be  of  further  benefit. 

they  10-   Above   all,   do   everything   possible   to 

that  ex-      ^"'■n  the  beginning  made  in  SALT  I  Into  an 
etrospect.      Irreversible  process.  Already.  In  a  period  of 
was  ex-      O'l^y  seven  years,  arms  control  has  become  a 
ling  more      rspectable   part   of   national-security   policy. 
Ffilate    the      "^^^    Secretary    of    Defense    and    the    Joint 
they      Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  it  as  a  fact  of  mill- 
ed, tary  life.  Pentagon  planning  and  program- 
e  was      mlng  are  done  on  the  a.ssumption  that  they 
the      a*"*  ^^re  to  stay.  Machinery  has  been  set  up 
predictions      a*  *  blgh  level  in   the  executive  branch  to 
expecta-      monitor  fulfillment  of  SALT  commitments, 
to  bar-      Although  grumbling  was  heard  from  not  un- 
expected quarters  that  the  spirit  of  the  SALT 
If  the      agreements  was  not  being  respected,  Presi- 
the  prac-      f*^"*  ^^f^  publicly  stated  that  the  terms  of 
ture  vis-      ^^^  agreements  wer"!  being  fulfilled.  The  prrs- 
get^lng  Con-      P**^*    seems    good    that,    gradually,    strategic 
Defense      arms  can  be  brought  under  control.  Both  the 
!ind  fiexl-      cost  of  deterring  war  and  the  risk  of  its  oc- 
bargain-      currlng  can  be  substantially  reduced.  These 
d  in  the      are  great  prizes  worth  the  Investment  of  Jm- 
holds  the      mense  energy  and  Ingenuity. 
Ity.    The  As   the   Arab   saying   goes.    "It   takes    two 


hands  to  clap."  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  see  it  In  their  se- 
curity interest  to  keep  the  first  agreements 
and  build  on  them.  Having  proved  that  they 
can  agree  to  some  constraints,  they  must 
push  on  lest  they  slide  back  into  hostility. 
They  will  be  still  at  it  after  we  are  all  dead, 
if  world  civilization  is  to  survive. 
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GORDIE  HOWE— MR.  HOCKEY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning during  a  hockey  game  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  a  48-year-oid  man  glided  across  the 
ice,  took  a  pass  from  his  23 -year-old  son, 
and  slammed  it  past  the  opposing  goalie 
for  a  score. 

That  event  marks  a  special  milestone 
in  sports  history.  The  father  was  "Mr. 
Hockey" — Gordie  Howe— and  the  score 
was  the  900th  goal  of  his  long  and  un- 
paralleled career. 

I  hesitate  to  begin  citing  statistics 
about  this  remarkable  human  being,  be- 
cause there  is  virtually  no  end  to  his 
achievements.  However,  allow  me  to 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  records  he  has 
set. 

A  member  of  the  National  Hockey 
League  Hall  of  Fame,  Gordie  led  that 
league  in  scoring  6  times,  while  ranking 
among  the  ton  5  scorers  for  20  consecu- 
tive seasons.  T^\-enty-one  times  he  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  NHL  all-star 
team,  and  he  received  the  Hart  Memorial 
Trophy  as  the  league's  most  valuable 
player — MVP— on  6  occasions. 

After  moving  to  the  World  Hockey 
League  in  1973.  the  legendary  "Num- 
ber 9"  promptly  was  named  most  valu- 
able player  of  that  league,  and  he  has 
played  each  season  on  its  all-star  team. 
Certainly  not  unrelated  to  his  individual 
accomplishments  is  the  fact  that  Howe- 
led  teams  have  won  no  less  than  six 
league  championships. 

As  hockey  fans  are  well  aware, 
Gordie's  career  in  the  NHL  was  spent  as 
a  Etetroit  Red  Wing.  The  story  is  told 
that  a  letter  once  arrived  at  the  main 
post  ofRce  in  Detroit  addressed  simply 
to  "Mr.  Hockey,  U.S.A."  Without  hesi- 
tation, the  letter  was  routinely  delivered 
to  the  Howe  home,  and  that  is  exactly 
where  it  belonged. 

During   those   years,   a   close   friend- 
ship developed  between  the  Howe  and 
Griffin  families,  and  as  an  occasional  golf 
partner  of  Gordie's,  this  Senator  can  at- 
test to  the  oft-stated  fact  that  his  ath- 
letic prowess  is  not  limited  to  the  ice 
rink.  What  is  more  imnortant.  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  great  peerless  athlete.  Mr. 
Hockey  continues  to  be  an  outstanding 
community  leader  and  great  family  man. 
Gordie  has  been  cited  for  his  work  with 
youth  hockey,  the  March  of  Dimes  and 
countless  other  civic  projects.  Meanwhile, 
his    lovely    wife    Colleen — currently    an 
executive    in    the    front    office    of    the 
Houston  Aeros — has  combined  civic  and 
business  resoonsibilities  with  being  the 
mother  of  Catherine  and  Murray  Howe, 
as  well  as  Mark  and  Marty,  who.  along 
with  Gordie,  form  hockey's  only  father- 
son  combination. 

Undoubtedly,  we  will  be  hearing  a 
great  deal  more  from  Gordie  and  the 
rest  of  his  remarkable  family.  The  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Lester  Pear- 
son, put  it  most  succinctly  when  he  said : 
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Both  on  the  Ice  and  off,  Gordie  Howe's 
conduct  .  .  .  has  demonstrated  a  high  qual- 
ity of  sportsmanship  and  competence  which 
is  an  example  to  all  of  tis. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  this  outstanding  man,  and  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
celebrating  Gordie  Howe's  900th  goal,  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Howe  Scores  900th  Goal 

HorsToN. — Gordie  Howe,  playing  ■with  a 
sore  bruised  foot,  didn't  keep  the  fans  in 
suspense  long  tonight,  scoring  the  900th 
goal  of  his  career  at  1:31  of  the  opening 
period  and  the  Houston  Aeros  to  an  8-3 
World  Hockey  Association  victory  over  the 
Phoenix  Roadrunners. 

"I  was  glad  to  get  it  tonight,"  said  Howe, 
the  highest  scoring  player  in  major  league 
hockey  history.  "Marty  (Howe)  hit  me  per- 
fectly and  the  shot  Just  went  in.  The  fcot 
gets  sore  early,  but  It  feels  better  after  that 
one." 

Bobby  Hull,  now  of  the  Winnipeg  Jets,  has 
recorded  840  goals. 

The  Sximmlt  crowd  of  8.707  turned  out  to 
see  Gordie  score  the  historic  goal.  Gordie 
got  the  puck  at  the  blue  line  on  a  pass  from 
his  son,  Marty  Howe,  and  was  onc-on-one 
with  Phoenix  goalie  Clay  Hebenton.  Gordie 
zig-zagged  towards  the  net  and  filpped  the 
puck  Into  the  net. 

The  elder  Howe,  plavlng  with  a  bruised 
foot,  did  not  return  for  the  second  period. 
Howe's  foot  was  placed  In  a  ca.st  for  at  least 
seven    days. 

Howe,  who  scored  his  first  major  league 
goal  as  an  18-vear-old  with  the  Detroit  Red 
Wings,  ■was  asked  If  he  can  score  1.000.  "I 
can't  even  count  that  hisrh,"  Howe  said. 

Howe  also  assisted  on  two  other  eoals  as 
t^e  Aeros  posted  their  15th  consecvjtive  home 
victory. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  BRIZZI, 
STAFF  DIRECTOR.  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  EYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  past  6  years,  members  of 
the  Senate,  their  stiffs,  and  veterans 
throughout  the  country,  have  appre- 
ciated the  fine  work  of  Frank  J.  Brizzi  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Brizzi  is  proud  of  his  record  of 
public  service,  which  began  as  a  disabled 
American  veterans  service  officer  in  1944. 
when  he  was  23  years  old.  He  started 
Government  service  in  1942  as  a  finger- 
print technician  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  before  entering  military 
service  in  1943.  Shortly  after  completing 
his  military  ser^'ice  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  as  an  aerial  gunner,  he  returned 
to  the  FBI  and  attended  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1945.  he  was  appointed  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Inte  Honorable  Estes 
Kefauver.  U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
For  the  next  18  years,  while  a  member  of 
Senator  Kefauver's  staff,  he  worked  in 
the  administrative  area  of  press  liaison 
work,  legislative  research  and  assistance, 
senatorial  staff  operations,  and  Federal 
agency  liaison  for  Senator  Kefauver's 
Tennessee  constituency. 

After  Senator  Kefauver's  death  in 
1963,  Mr.  Brizzi  served  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Herbert 


"Hub"  Walters,  who  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

In  1965,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  Washington 
region  of  the  Past  Office  Department 
where  he  had  major  responsibilities  in 
the  handling  of  postal  administrative 
and  public  relations  work  for  the  Wash- 
ington region  which  includes  the  States 
of  Mar\iand,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Brizzi  became  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
after  it  was  formed  in  early  1971.  In 
this  capacity  with  the  committee,  he  has 
been  involved  with  the  preparation  of 
major  veterans'  legislation  designed  to 
exp.^nd  existing  benefit  programs. 

Mr.  Brizzi  is  married  to  the  former 
Rita  L.  Downey,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
They  have  three  children — Dona,  Laura, 
and  John,  and  two  grandchildren, 
Thomas  Dolan,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Henderson. 

As  Mr.  Brizzi  completes  his  service  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  we  extend  to  him 
our  appreciation  for  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
endeavors. 


'  B-1 :  WHAT  WILL  CARTER  DECIDE?" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Security  Council  is  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  organizations  in  this 
country  concerned  with  the  defense  of 
America  and  America's  ability  to  take 
care  of  its  promises  to  its  allies  and  its 
interest  in  world  peace.  In  their  Wash- 
ington report  of  January  1977,  they  have 
a  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive  article 
on  the  B-1.  The  title  is.  "B-1 :  What  will 
Carter  Decide?"  As  one  who.  himself, 
his  had  ^  lifelong  interest  in  the  miiitar>' 
ability  of  our  country  to  perform  and,  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  look  at  this  fiuestion  with  more 
than  just  a  casual  interest.  Just  last  week 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, he  did  not  rule  out  cuts  In  all 
classes  of  weapons  and  even  indicated 
that  the  B-1  might  wind  up  with  zero. 
He  blamed  the  indecision  and  his  inabil- 
ity to  answer  questions  on  the  force 
structure  5  years  from  now  and  on  the 
newness  of  this  administration.  Now,  the 
truth  is  that  President  Carter,  when  run- 
ning for  office,  made  several  statements 
about  beiner  able  to  cut  -57  to  $9  billion 
out  of  the  defense  budeet.  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  do.  and  he  also  Indi.ated 
without  any  definite  promise,  or  words  to 
the  effect,  that  the  B-1  should  not  be 
funded.  We  are  all.  in  this  country,  in- 
tere.sted  in  what  the  force  structure  is 
or.  in  other  words:  what  will  be  the  num- 
bers of  men.  the  numbers  of  weapons, 
the  quality  of  weapons,  et  cetera,  and 
what  will  they  be  in  5  or  10  years  or  even 
in  a  few  months?  The  President  ha.s  the 
decision  to  make  on  the  B-1.  It  is  houed, 
for  the  be«:t  interests  of  America  and  for 
peace  in  this  world,  that  he  will  decide  on 
at  most  a  possible  cutback  in  the  total 
buv  of  the  B-1.  If  he  does  come  to  the 
cutback  position.  I  hope  It  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  as  to  what  the 
structure  of  the  force  will  be  in  the  years 


ahead.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
B-1  program  will  remain  undisturbed. 
Because  it  is  a  matter  of  such  great  in- 
terest before  this  body,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Washington  Report, 
"V/hat  will  Carter  decide?"  et  cetera,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

B-1 :  What  Will  Carter  Decide? 

One  of  the  first  and  most  critical  decisions 
that  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  incoming 
Carter  administration  Is  the  final  production 
decision  on  the  new  B-1   strategic  bomber. 

The  B-1  is  designed  to  replace  and  sxipple- 
ment  the  B-52  as  a  major  part  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Tlie  B-1  will  ac- 
tually carry  more  payload  internally  than 
the  B-52  and  will  fly  faster  and  lower.  Its 
"swing-wing  "  is  extended  on  take-offs  for 
added  lift  so  that  the  B-1  can  get  airborne 
quickly  from  shorter  runwavs  than  can  the 
B-52. 

In  high-speed,  low-level  flight,  the  wings 
fold  back  to  enable  the  aircraft  to  fly  at 
almost  the  speed  of  sound  at  less  than  200 
feet  above  the  surface.  By  staying  close  to 
the  ground  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
terrain,  the  B-1  will  be  almost  Invisible  to 
Soviet  radar  stations  because  radar  cannot 
see   through   hills   and   mountains. 

Because  of  air  txtrbulence  close  to  the 
ground,  the  B-1  uses  small  control  surfaces 
near  the  nos3  of  the  aircraft  to  smooth  out 
the  flight.  These  allow  the  B-1  to  fiy  at 
speeds  that  would  shake  the  B-52  to  pieces. 
At  higher   altitudes,   the   B-1    is  supersonic. 

When  it  approaches  heavily  defended 
areas,  short  range  (30  to  100  miles)  attack 
missiles  (SRAM's)  carried  by  the  B-1  caa 
either  fiy  through  the  defen.ses  to  hit  the 
tp.rget  or  can  pmach  holes  in  the  defenses 
allowing  the  E-I  its?lf  to  deliver  a  heavier 
weapon. 

The  B-1  Is  critically  needed  because  of  this 
capability  to  penetrate  even  heavily  de- 
fended areas  and  deliver  its  weapons  with 
err  at  accviracy. 

Deterrence  Is  deperdent  on  enemy  coun- 
tries knowing  that  they  cannot  ytop  a  devas- 
tating retaliatory  blow.  Outmoded  v.eapons 
or  inadequate  numbers  invite  aggressive  ac- 
tions by  our  opponents  that  can  lc.%d  to  war. 

PRESinrNT  KENNEDY'S  WAHKINC 

As  Pr?sident  John  P.  Kennedy  warned. 
"On!v  through  strength  can  wo  be  certain 
of  deterring  a  nviclear  attack.  And  that  de- 
terrent strength,  if  It  is  to  be  effective  arjd 
credible  .  .  .  must  embody  the  most  modern. 
the  most  reliable  and  the  most  versatile 
nuclear  \ves.pons  our  research  and  develop- 
nie-it  can  nrodui^c." 

Last  year,  defense  critics  In  Congress  at- 
tempted to  delay — in  the  hope  of  ultimately 
killing — the  B-1  by  adding  an  amendment  to 
the  1977  Defense  Appropriations  bill  that 
prohibited  the  Departnient  of  Defense  from 
obli7!itlnT  more  than  ^87  million  per  month 
through  February  1977.  On  December  2.  the 
Air  Force  signed  a  contract  with  Rockwell 
International  for  production  of  the  first 
batch  of  three  B-1  bombers  and  for  some 
Ion'? -lead  time  parts  for  the  next  batch  of 
el^ht  planes.  The  contract  was  WTltten  lo 
conform  with  the  Congressional  mandate. 

.At  a  news  conference  in  the  Pentagon  an- 
noun-inT  t'.ie  av/ardln^  of  the  contract.  Sec- 
retary of  the  .Mr  Force  Thon-.as  C.  Reed  re- 
ported that  the  Defense  Svstems  Acquisi- 
tion Review  Committee  iDSARC)  had  rec- 
ommended that  the  B-1  program  be  moved 
into  the  production  phase. 

Before  the  final  decision  was  made  to  pro- 
ctire  the  noA-  bomber,  tv.-o  additional  reviews 
of  the  entire  nrograni  v.ere  completed,  one 
by  an  ad  hoc  Technical  Asoe^sment  Commit- 
tee of  tliC  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory 
Board,  and  another  by  an  outside  Alterna- 
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tlves  Review  Panel.   The  Tec  inlcal 
ment  Comntilttee  concluded  tl  at 
no  apparent  technical  probler  i; 
Jeopardize  the  successful  com  )letlon 
B-I  program  and  that  from  a  t 
of  view,   the  production  declflon 
made  with  confidence. 

OUTSroE    PANEL    RECOMMENDS    B-1 

The  Alternatives  Review  Panel  concluded, 
"Given  the  size  of  the  Soviet  offensive  and 
defensive  forces,  and,  in  partlci  ilar,  given  the 
ability  of  the  Soviets  to  respoi  d  to  any  U.S. 
deployment  decisions,  we  hav(  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  B-1  shoul  1  be  procured 
for  Inclusion  In  the  force.  W(  believe  that 
the  speed  at  low  altitude,  ECM  potential,  low 
radar  cross-section  and  hardni  ss  of  the  B-1 
provide  better  aosur-ince  of  lle.xibly  meet- 
ing the  range  of  possible  threat  5  than  do  any 
of  the  forces  which  do  not  Include  the  B-1. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  the  B-  1  can  give  us 
these  superior  capabilities  a .  comparable 
cost  and  at  an  earlier  date  thi  ,n  any  of  the 
other  systems  suggested 

The  panel  consisted  cf  Dr.  EAvard 
Id,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Natl  )nal 
Council  Ad  Hoc  Strategic  Pan(  I 
Science  Advisor  to  the  Pre.<!iden : 
May  of  the  LawTence  Llvermo 
and   formerly   a   SALT  negotl4tor 
Paul  H.   Nltze.  former  Deputy 
Defense  and  formerly  a  SALT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
that    the   design   and    testing 
eluded  more  than  23,000  hours 
nel  tests  and  that  major  sectlotis 
frame  have  been  subjected  to 
of  at  least  two  full  lifetimes 
during  fatigue  testing — and  th 
Is  going  on. 

In   regard   to   costs,   the 
that  the  full  program  In  "then 
should  be  $22  8  billion  Includ 
than  $3  billion  that  has  already 
over  the  past  decade  for  researjh 
opment. 

Some  opponents  of  the  BM 
pared  the  "then-year"  dollar 
cost  of  earlier  weapon  systems 
the  B-1  Is  the  "most  costly"  wetpon 
ever.  This  Is  far  from  the  trutl- , 

The   term   "then-year   dollar ; 
the  expected  cost  Including 
part  of  the  money  will  be  spent 
the  effect  of  Inflation  can  be  s 
can  make  "then-year  dollars' 
leading;  term. 

For  example.  If  the  entire  p 
be  paid  for  In  dollars  that  wen 
they  were  In  1970,  the  entire 
Just  slightly  more  than  $11 
program  could  be  paid  for  In  doll 
exactly   the    value    they   are   n  )w 
would  be  less  than  $17  bill  lor 
percent  of  the  cost  Increase  In 
Is  caused  by  the  Increased  rat( 
expected. 

COSTS  COMPARED 


F)rce 
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One  way  to  Judge  the  actua 
B-1  bomber  program  Is  to 
the  actual  cost  of  the  earlier 
When  costs  are  adjusted  to 
Inflation,   we   find   that   the 
gram  cost  In  1976  dollars  Is  $ 
while  the  B-52  force  cost  Is  $25 
other  words,  the  B-52  bomber 
cent  more  than  will  the  B-1 
While  a  larger  number  of  B-5: 
chased,  the  B-1   Is  much  more 
each  B-1  can  carry  almost  twlc< 
of  a  B-52. 

In    comparison    with    other 
America's  strategic  nuclear 
that  the  B-1   program  Is   only 
pensive   as    the   Mlnuteman 
and  only  40  percent  of  the 
lariS/'Poseldon  program. 

Many  members  of  the  antl-i 
have  used  the  supposed  high 
as  an  excuse  to  oppose  Its  dev 
procurement.  They  often  claim 
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will  be  the  "most  expensive"  airplane  ever 
built. 

Chances  are  that  the  oranges,  cars,  tele- 
visions, and  postage  stamps  you  buy  In  1985 
will  be  the  "most  expensive"  too  because  of 
the  continued  decrease  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  fact,  because  of  Inflation,  a  car 
that  cost  83,500  In  1970  would  cost  $5,000 
today.  The  Identical  car  In  1985  would  cost 
more  than  $8,300. 

PRICE  NOT  EXCESSIVE 

Interestingly,  the  cost  of  the  B-1  does 
not  seem  as  excessive  when  compared  to 
civilian  aircraft  flying  now.  For  example,  the 
Boeing  747  Jetliner  costs  about  $40  million 
compared  to  a  "fly-away"  cost  of  $47  million 
($54  million  If  spares  and  ground  support  are 
included)  for  the  B-1  In  1976  dollars.  The 
747.  however.  Is  not  designed  to  fly  low  and 
fast  penetrating  missions  Into  enemy  air- 
space and  Is  not  crammed  full  of  the  elec- 
tronic "black  boxes"  needed  to  confuse  and 
defeat  Soviet  radars  and  anti-aircraft  mis- 
sile sites.  Nor  does  the  747  have  a  supersonic 
capability  or  a  "swlng-wlng"  to  allow  fast 
get-aways  from  bases  before  the  arrival  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

The  critics  who  claim  that  the  B-1  should 
be  halted  in  favor  of  747"s  or  other  modern 
"wide-bodied"  Jets  carrying  cruise  missiles  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the?e  cost  compari- 
sons or  of  the  additional  costs  estimated  at 
approximately  $25  million  Just  to  make  these 
civilian  Jets  able  to  escace  safely  from  air- 
fields under  nuclear  attack  and  perform 
their  mission.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of 
a  "militarized"  747  to  about  $65  million,  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  B-1. 

The  only  operational  civilian  aircraft  that 
Is  supersonic  Is  the  Concorde,  which  is  cur- 
rently priced  between  $50  and  $60  million 
and  can  carry  less  than  half  the  payload 
only  two-thirds  as  far  as  the  B-1 .  Like  other 
civilian  aircraft,  It  does  not  have  offensive 
and  defensive  avionics.  Is  not  designed  to 
fly  at  low  altitudes,  Is  not  "hardened"  against 
nuclear  effects,  and  could  not  escape  from 
alrbases  under  attack. 

When  compared  with  civilian  aircraft  like 
these,  the  $47  million  current  price  tag  on 
a  B-1  seems  more  reasonable. 

The  entire  B-l  program  will  not  be  a 
large  part  of  the  defense  budget.  In  fact,  the 
program  will  average  Just  about  2^'-,  of  the 
defense  budget  during  the  next  decade. 

The  question  of  cost,  however.  Is  secon- 
dary to  the  question  of  national  defense 
needs. 

MODERNIZATION  NEEDED 

On  this  point,  almost  all  defense  analysts 
agree:  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  strate- 
gic defensive  forces  have  been  increasing  In 
both  quality  and  quantity  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  While  some  will  argue  that  our  strate- 
gic forces  are  "sufficient"  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  all  have  warned  that  the  Soviet 
military  surge  makes  it  Imperative  that  the 
United  States  modernize  its  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

More  and  more  defense  experts  are  con- 
cluding as  did  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil In  1969,  that  the  TJ.S.S.R.  is  already  su- 
perior to  the  United  States  in  military  power 
and  that  superiority  is  increasing. 

The  Soviets  are  spending  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  the  United  States  for  stra- 
tegic forces  according  to  the  latest  figures 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The 
Soviets  have  a  lead  in  numbers  and  size  of 
ICBM's,  number  and  size  of  SLBMs,  mega- 
tonnage,  throw-weight  and  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic bombers. 

For  defense,  the  Soviets  have  an  opera- 
tional ABM  system  while  the  United  States 
does  not,  they  have  an  operational  anti-air- 
craft missile  defense  with  more  than  12,000 
missiles  on  lanuchers  while  the  U.S.  has 
none,  and  they  have  more  than  eight  times 
as  many  Interceptors.  FHirther,  the  quality  of 
the  Soviet  defensive  and  offensive  forces  has 


been  Improving  steadily.  In  addition,  the 
massive  Soviet  civil  defense  effort,  when  com- 
bined with  the  defensive  forces  listed  above, 
reduces  significantly  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
to  retaliate  effectively  after  a  Soviet  first 
strike  and  Is  eroding  our  deterrent  posture. 

TRIAD     CONCEPT 

Manned  bombers  are  an  IndLspensable  part 
of  the  U.S.  "triad"  of  strategic  offensive 
forces.  The  Triad  concept  Itself  Is  an  impor- 
tant one  because  any  attack  on  one  element 
of  the  American  retaliatory  capability  wi'l 
alert  the  other  elements  which  will  remain 
Intact  to  strike  back  at  the  enemy.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  stated  recently, 
"There  Is  no  known  way  to  attack  all  three 
simultaneously." 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Mlnuteman  ICBM's 
are  potentially  vulnearble  to  the  new  genera- 
tion of  accurate  Soviet  missiles  with  lao-ge 
warhead.";,  and  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
SLBM's  do  not  have  the  accuracy  to  attack 
hardened  targots  In  the  U.S.S.R.  In  addition, 
communications  with  our  strategic  subma- 
rines is  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Bombers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
"scrambled"  from  their  bases  at  the  first 
sign  of  an  attack  to  escape  Soviet  missiles 
and  will  then  be  virtually  Immune  until  over 
enemy  territory. 

Unlike  missiles,  manned  bombers  can  be 
recalled  at  any  time.  Also  unlike  missiles, 
they  can  be  put  on  a  higher  alert  status  to 
show  American  determination  and  prepared- 
ness. During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Soviet 
radar  screens  reportedly  showed  swarms  of 
B-52  and  B-47  bombers  circling  outside  of 
Soviet  alr.space.  Many  believe  that  thLs  shov/^ 
of  force  was  an  important  element  In  Khru- 
shchev's decision  to  back  down  in  1962. 

B-S2'S    GETTING     OLD 

Bombers  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  carry  large  payloads  and  deliver  them 
with  great  accuracy.  At  the  present  time, 
more  than  half  of  the  U.S.  strategic  mega- 
tonnage  Is  carried  by  manned  bombers. 

The  problem  with  the  B-52  bombers  is  that 
they  are  getting  very  old  and  were  not  de- 
signed to  penetrate  sophisticated  new  So- 
viet defenses  by  flying  at  low  altitude.  The 
last  B-52  bomber  was  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  in  October  1962. 

Development  of  the  B-52  was  started  back 
In  1945,  more  than  30  years  ago,  and  al- 
though the  versions  retained  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  have  been  upgraded,  im- 
proved and  modified  a  number  of  times, 
often  at  great  expense,  the  basic  airframe 
technology  will  be  about  40  years  old  by  the 
time  the  B-1  is  fully  operational  in  1986  and 
by  that  time,  even  the  newest  B-52  will  be 
almost  25  years  old. 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  plans  on  keep- 
ing some  of  the  B-52's  In  service  through  the 
rest  of  this  century  for  use  as  launching  plat- 
forms for  cruise  missiles  targeted  against 
lightly-defended  areas.  Some  of  the  B-52'3 
have  already  been  weakened  so  much  by 
metal  fatigue  that  they  have  been  fitted 
with  "girdles"  around  their  mld-sectlons  to 
strengthen  them  enough  to  continue  in  serv- 
ice. 

One  way  to  visualize  the  age  of  these  no- 
ble old  bombers  Is  to  consider  that  by  the 
time  the  B-l's  are  fully  operational,  many  of 
the  B-52's  will  have  been  flying  as  many 
years  as  lapsed  between  the  first  air  battles 
fought  In  rickety  bl-planes  in  World  War  I 
and  the  advent  of  operational  Jet  aircraft  In 
1944.  They  will  be  older  than  many  of  the 
crew  members  who  will  be  asked  to  fly  them. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  have 
the  fiexiblllty  and  survivability  represented 
by  the  bomber  component  of  the  strategic 
"triad,"  these  ancient  B-S2's  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Only  the  B-1  can  fill  this  role  in  time. 

If  America  is  to  remain  strong  and  able  to 
deter  aggression  in  the  1980"s  and  beyond, 
the  E-l  must  be  built. 


March  2,  1977 
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The  Battle  To  Stop  The  B-1 
The  campaign  to  stop  the  B-1  bomber  has 
become  one  of  the  most  intense  ever  waged 
by   the    anti-defense    lobby    in    the    United 

Foremost  among  the  groups  opposing  the 
nroductlon  of  the  B-1  bomber  is  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  and 
other  Communi.st  parties  including  that  of 
the  United  States. 

BREZHNEV    ATTACKS    B-1 

In  his  speech  to  the  25th  Party  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  in  March  1976,  Brezhnev  made 
a  special  effort  to  denounce  the  B-1  as  well  as 
the  Trident  submarine  and  other  U.S.  re- 
sponses to  the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

Brezhnev  made  it  clear  that  Communists 
should  do  everything  In  their  power  to  stop 
the  B-1.  Speaking  of  the  one-sided  Soviet 
"sugcestions"  to  ban  the  B-1  and  Trident 
(which  were  rejected  since  the  Soviets  would 
not  discuss  banning  their  equivalent  Backfire 
bombers  and  Delta-class  submarines) ,  Brezh- 
nev said,  "We  have  not  withdrawn  them  (the 
•suggestions').  And  need  we  say  how  benefi- 
cial their  Implementation  would  be?  A  great 
role  and  responsibility  devolve  on  the  public 
mass  movement  In  consolidating  peace  .  .  . 
such  as  the  World  Cor.gress  of  Peace  Forces 
In  Moscow.  ...  We  shall  not  spare  strength 
In  drawing  the  broad  popular  masses  into  the 
efforts." 

The  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  B-1  has  been  intense.  Articles  have  ap- 
peared in  innumerable  Soviet  and  Commu- 
nist publications.  Even  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Soviet  Jo\»rnal,  IntcTnalional  Affairs  has  a 
ten-page  article  giving  Its  American  readers 
new  'facts  "  and  reasoning  to  use  in  opposing 
the  B-1  and  other  needed  weapons. 

V.a.    COMMUNIST    party    ACTIVE 

Ever  faithful  to  Its  Soviet  masters,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  has 
played  an  important  role  In  antl-B-1  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
Party's  Daily  World  newspaper  devoted  most 
of  Its  front  page  on  December  29  to  an 
announcement  of  an  antl-B-1  rally  sched- 
uled for  January  22  In  Washington. 

The  article  quoted  Pauline  Rosen,  a  Com- 
munist Party  functionary  and  coordinator  of 
the  World  Peace  Council  front,  the  National 
Center  to  Slash  Military  Spending. 

Mrs.  Rosen  is  also  listed  as  National  Coor- 
dinator of  the  U.S.  Committee  of  the  World 
Congress  of  Peace  Forces.  The  World  Con- 
gress of  Peace  Forces,  also  known  as  the 
World  Peace  Council,  is  a  certifiable  interna- 
tional Communist  front  organization.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  the  rally  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned 
who  had  previou.sly  teamed  up  to  oppose  the 
Vietnam  war. 

OTHER    ANTI-DEFEN.se    CROUPS 

The  other  elements  In  the  campaign  to  halt 
the  B-1  bomber  are.  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  organizations  that  worUed  so  hard  to 
cut  off  American  support  of  Vietnam  and 
thereby  apsured  a  Communist  victory  In  In- 
dochina. They  range  from  Common  Cause  to 
the  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  Environmental 
Action,  National  Taxpayers  Union,  War  Re- 
sisters  League,  SANE,  and  the  Catholic  Peace 
Fellowship,  among  others. 

Congress'  own  Internal  anti-defense  lobby, 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  is  also  actively  opposing  the  B-1  bomber. 

MANY    B-1    SUPPORTERS 

On  the  other  side — supporting  the  B-1 
bomber — are  mo^t  of  the  knowledgeable  pro- 
Western  groups  and  individuals  lK)th  In  this 
country  and  abroad — and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  peoDle. 

For  example,  the  new  Jane's  All  the  World's 
Aircraft  features  an  editorial  by  J.  W.  R.  Tay- 
lor which  states  that  construction  of  the 
B-1  bomber  Is  now  "urgent  and  the  United 
States  ovicht  to  eet  on   with   the  program. 

Sir    Robert   Thompson    stressed    the   Im- 


portance of  the  B-1  and  other  VS.  strategic 
military  programs  in  the  New  Lugano  Review 
published  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  United  States,  the  liberal  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majoritv  (which  called  the 
B-1  "Indispensable"),  the  Leadership  Foun- 
dation, the  American  Conservative  Union,  the 
American  Coalition,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and,  of  course,  the  American 
Security  Council,  are  among  the  many 
groups  that  have  announced  their  support 
for  the  B-t  along  with  innumerable  column- 
ists and  editorial  writers. 

We  have  heard  of  no  groups  that  are  known 
to  favor  a  strong  defense  that  oppose  the 

B-1! 

In  1976.  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reported,  "The  Committee,  having  re- 
viewed in  detail  all  aspects  of  the  B-1  bomber 
program,  recommends  approval  of  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1  bomber.  The  B-1  is  one  of  the 
essential  measures  the  country  must  take  to 
avoid  strategic  inferiority." 

MAJORITY  OF  AMERICANS  FAVOR  B-1 

Most  importantly,  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans is  in  favor  of  producing  the  B-1  bomber 
according  to  reliable  polls.  For  example: 

1.  An  Opinion  Research  Corporation  study 
released  in  December  showed  that  64 ',c  of 
the  voting  age  public  approved  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction, only  18%  disagreed,  and  another 
18';    were  undecided. 

2.  A  poll  conducted  in  August  by  Roger 
Seasonweln  Associates  for  Rockwell  Intsrna- 
tional  agrees  very  closely  with  the  Opinion 
Research  Ccrporatlon  results.  In  the  Season- 
weln poll.  67';  favor  the  B-1  bomber  pro- 
gram, only  16',;  oppose  it  and  27'r  'don't 
know." 

Both  polls  showed  overwhelming  popular 
support  for  the  United  States  to  be  militarily 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  no  oue'^tlons  were  asked  specifically 
about  the  B-1  bomber  program,  another  poll, 
this  one  conducted  by  Gallup  for  Potomac 
Associates,  showed  that  62 'r  of  the  American 
people  were  in  favor  cf  maintaining  our 
■dominant  position  as  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful nation  at  all  costs,  cren  going  to  the 
brink  o/  war,  if  necessary."  In  the  same  poll, 
71 'n  want«d  the  defense  budget  Increased  or 
kept  where  it  is  while  only  20%  wanted  the 
defense  b\id-.;et  cut. 

Thus  the  battle  over  the  B-1  bomber 
shapes  up  as  one  setting  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  most  defense  analysts 
aeainst  the  propaganda  campaign  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  fronts  and  against 
the  parallel  efforts  of  non-Communist  ele- 
ments of  the  anti-defense  lobby. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


ORDER 


OF    PROCEDURE 
ROW— S.  626 


hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  and  Mr.  Percy;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of  1. 
hour,  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  of  30  minutes; 
a  time  limitation  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal  or  point  of  order,  if  such  Is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  discussion, 
of  20  minutes;  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  following  the  disposition  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  Con.  Res.  10,  the 
Senatj  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  626 
(Order  No.  28),  a  bill  to  re-establish  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divid?d  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  debate 
on  anv  amendment  In  the  second  degree  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  move  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
age.- of  the  bill :  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  appeal,  or  point 
of  order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
de5igne3:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
men't  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rlblcoff)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  pa.ssage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
addltlo'-ial  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


TOMOR- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  third  budget  resolution  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  626. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT— 
S.  626 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  S.  626 — and  may  I  say  I 
have  cleared  this  request  with  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  and  with  the  Republican  leader  and 
with  other  Senators  who  are  closely  in- 
volved— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  4 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  x-hat,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  special  orders  for  tomor- 
row?      _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  for  Senator  Schmitt  of  New 
Me.xico  for  15  minutes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  ^^^^^^_^ 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BARTLETT  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  order  that  has  been  entered  hereto- 
fore for  Mr.  Schmitt  on  tomorrow,  Mr. 
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Bartlett  be  recognized  foj 
ceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDUR]:  TOMOR- 
ROW—CONFERENCE REPORT  ON 
THIRD  BUDGET  RESOIJUTION 

Mr 


thi.t 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
row,  immediately  following 
ders  that  previously  have  b^en 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
of  the  conference  report 
budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


President, 
on  tomor- 
the  two  or- 
entered, 
consideration 
01  the  third 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  SE^ 

A.M.   ON  FRIDAY, 

AND         MONDAY. 

THROUGH     FRIDAY, 

1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MJ- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
day  and  dally  next  week 
day,  the  Senate  convene  ai 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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not  to  ex- 

:r.  Without 


ATE  AT  10 

MARCH  4,   1977, 

H         7, 

MARCH     11, 


tliat 


President, 

on  Fri- 

tl^rough  Pri- 

0  a.m. 

Without 


AUTHORIZATION      TO      dlGN 
ROLLED  BILLS  AND  JO|NT 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until 
tomorrow,    the   Vice    I 
United  States,  the  President 
pore,  the  Acting  President 
and  the  Deputy  President 


po 


Fro 


im\ 


The  House  met  a  1  o'clock 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwar^ 
D.D..  ofifered  the  following 

He  that  abideth  in  Me  a 
the  same  bringeth  forth  miich 
John  15:  5. 

Almighty    and    Eternal 
glory  is  in  all  the  world, 
everlasting,   and  whose  trut^ 
forever,  come  anew  into  our 
bow  in  prayer  before  You. 
sciousness  of  Your  presence 
strength,  restore  our  faith 
energies,  and  lead  us  in 
righteousness. 


M  IV 


th; 


ORDER    FOR    SECRETARY'    OF    THE 
SENATE    TO   RECEIVE    :  MESSAGES 
FROM    THE    HOUSE    O "    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND  THE  P  RESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M*.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  12  o'clock 
noon   tomorrow,   the   Secret  iry   of   the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  recei  'e  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  the  President  of  the  Ui  lited  States 
and  that  they  may  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICi|i.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EN- 
RESO- 


President, 

during  the 

12  noon 

t    of    the 

pro  tem- 

tempore, 

tempore 


be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  to 
insert  statements  in  the  Record  and  in- 
troduce bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COM^HTTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  THROUGH  FRIDAY 
NIGHT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight,  to- 
morrow night  and  Friday  night  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
day. The  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  12  noon.  Immediately  after  the  orders 
for  recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  under 
the  standing  order,  and  the  recognition 
of  Senators  Schmitt  and  Bartlett,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  third 
budget  resolution,  and  there  is  a  time 
agreement  on  that  resolution. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  resolution, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  626,  a  bill  to  reestablish  the 
period  within  which  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  re- 
organization of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  under  a  time  agreement. 


There  certainly  will  be  rollcall  votes  on 
the  passage  of  S.  626  and  on  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  in  relation  thereto. 
There  may  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  third 
budget  resolution.  So  Senators  are  aware 
that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on 
tomorrow. 


RECESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:17 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  March  3, 1977,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1977: 
Ambassador 

Evan  S.  Dobelle,  of  Massachusetts,  foi-  the 
rank  of  Amba-ssador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  l  to  the  class  of 
career  mlnteter: 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Hurwltch,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  B.  Parker,  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  California. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont. 

Christopher  Van  Hollen,  of  Virginia. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
David  Anderson,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  1,  and  ending  Theodore  R.  Tenoh. 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  January  10,  1977. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Jane  Abell  Coon,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  3,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secre- 
tary In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  UnUod 
States  of  America,  and  ending  Robert  M. 
Feathers,  to  be  a  Consular  Officer  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February  14. 
1977,  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  21,  1977, 
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G,  Latch, 
•rayer: 


/  in  Him, 
fruit.— 


C  od.    whose 
wqose  love  is 
endureth 
l^earts  as  we 
the  con- 
renew  our 
r^nforce  our 
paths  of 


Bless  this  good  land  you  have  given 
to  us.  Grant  unto  our  leaders  wisdom, 
courage,  and  faith  that  their  decisions 
may  be  sound  and  for  the  good  of  all. 
Give  to  our  people  and  to  the  people  of 
the  world  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  an 
obedience  to  Your  laws  that  brotherhood 
may  become  a  reality  and  the  nations 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace;  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name  and  the  welfare 
of  the  human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  approval  of 
the  Journal? 

parliamentary   inquiry 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  would  like  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  proceedings  and  the  importance  of 
the  business  before  the  House  today, 
would  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to 
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entertain  a  call  of  the  House  early  in 
the  proceedings? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  approval  of  the  Journal? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3753.  An  act  to  bring  certain  govern- 
ing International  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone 
Transition  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3365.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  flexible  regulation  of  interest  rates 
on  deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  Insti- 
tutions,  and  for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  3365)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regulation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  in  depository  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  McInt'i  re,  Mr,  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Tou'er  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEDICATING  CANAL  AND  TOWPATH 
OP  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  CANAL 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK  TO 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  776)  to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  to  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  discharged  from  the  Union  Calendar, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  this  been 
discussed  with  the  minority? 

Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  by  the  ranking 
subcommittee  chair  and  the  ranking  full 
committee  chair  and  I  notified  the  full 
committee  today  that  I  was  going  to 
take  this  step. 

Mi-.  Speaker,  I  might  volunteer,  if  I 
may,  that  our  record  in  our  committee  is 
clear,  that  any  observation  with  refer- 
ence to  Justice  Douglas  will  confine  itself 
to  his  role  in  the  conservation  area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  explanation  and 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  are 
hereby  dedicated  to  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  In  grateful  recognition  of  his  long 
outstanding  service  as  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican conservationist  and  for  his  efforts  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  canal  and  towpath 
from  development. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
Identification  by  signs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  changes  In  existing  signs,  mate- 
rials, maps,  markers.  Interpretive  programs 
or  other  means  as  will  appropriately  inform 
the  public  of  the  contributions  at  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
to  be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park,  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas.  Such  memorial  shall  be  of  such 
design  and  be  located  at  such  place  within 
the  park  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  776 
would  dedicate  the  canal  and  towpath 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  to  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  For  the  information  of 
our  newer  Members,  Justice  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of  saving 
this  remarkable  historical  and  recrea- 
tional resource  from  destruction.  His 
early  efforts  were  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  canal  as  a 
unit  of  our  National  Park  System. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
provide  suitable  signs  and  interpretive 
materials  which  will  explain  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Justice  in  this  area.  An 
appropriate  memorial  is  also  to  be 
erected,  and  I  understand  that  the  in- 
tention is  to  place  a  small  bronze  bust 
of  Justice  Douglas  at  a  suitable  location 
along  the  towpath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  776  is  a  bill  with  only 
a  modest  cost,  but  it  is  important  in  the 
recognition  it  gives  to  the  personal  in- 
terest of  a  man  that  protected  an  area 
of  great  value  to  so  many  people.  The 
Senate  enacted  identical  legislation  last 
Thursday.  The  dedication  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  many  years  of  conserva- 
tion work  performed  by  Justice  Douglas. 
I  have  admired  Justice  Douglas  all  of 
my  adult  life,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  want  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Tom  Eagleton. 
as  well  as  Representatives  Dick  Ot- 
tinger  of  New  York  and  Don  Edwards 
of  California  for  their  leadership  in  this 
respect. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
approving  this  measure. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SMITH  BLAIR 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Smith 
Blair  is  retiring  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  As  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  GAO's  activities  and 
to  the  contributions  made  by  GAO  to- 
ward a  more  efficient  and  effective  Gov- 
ernment. I  know  how  much  Elmer 
Staats,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  Bob 
Keller,  the  Deputy  Comptroller  General, 
have  relied  on  Smitty. 

In  the  course  of  a  varied  and  distin- 
guished 34-year  Federal  career.  Smitty 
har  been  an  FBI  agent.  Director  of  GAO's 
European  branch  office.  Regional  Man- 
ager of  GAO's  Dallas  office.  Assistant  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Inspec- 
tor General,  and  a  congressional  com- 
mittee professional  staff  member.  For  the 
last  9  years  he  has  been  in  GAO's  Office 
of  Congressional  Relations;  he  became 
the  first  Director  of  that  office  in  1973. 

Smitty  deserves  congratulations  for  a 
job  well  done.  He  also  deserves  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Congress  for  helping 
to  make  GAO  an  effective  and  responsive 
agency.  The  Members  and  staff  who  have 
worked  closely  with  Smitty  over  the  years 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  will  indeed 
miss  him. 

We  know  his  retirement  will  be  filled 
with  the  many  rewards  which  he  so 
clearly  merits. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Smith  Blair  from  his  position  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  work  with  Smitty  often 
during  the  last  9  years  and  I  know  how 
much  Elmer  Staats,  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  Bob  Keller,  the  Deputy 
Comptroller  General,  have  relied  on 
Smitty's  unselfish  devotion  and  well- 
informed  advice. 

Smitty's  Federal  career  covers  34  years 
during  which  he  has  been  an  FBI  agent, 
Director  of  GAO's  European  branch  of- 
fice. Regional  Manager  of  GAO's  Dallas 
office.  Assistant  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Inspector  General,  staff 
member  of  a  congressional  committee, 
and  Director  of  GAO's  Congressional 
Relations  Office. 

Smitty  leaves  a  vigorous  and  widely 
respected  GAO  which  has  shown  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  new  responsibilities 
and  to  respond  to  a  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand for  special  forms  of  assistance  to 
the  Congress.  The  reputation  of  GAO  is 
in  part  a  testimonial  to  Smitty's  career, 
but  I  believe  that  his  distinguished 
achievements  merit  a  more  public  form 
of  recognition. 

He  has  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
active  retirement. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
perienced and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Mr.  Smith  Blair,  Jr.,  is  retiring.  The 
House  should  take  special  note  of  Smitty 
Blair's  retirement  because  he  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   Operations    Committee,    with 
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special  oversight  responsibillt  y 
activities,  I  am  well  aware  of 
butions  made  by  the  GAO 
efficient     and      effective 
GAO's  reputation  as  an 
objective  audit  and  analysis 
legislative  branch  is  heavily 
on  the  work  of  GAO's  Office 
sional  Relations  under  the 
direction  of  Smitty  Blair, 
firsthand  experience  how 
Staats.    the   Comptroller 
Bob  Keller,  the  Deputy 
eral,    rely   on    the   small 
liaison  staff. 

Smitty  has  had  a  varied 
guished  Federal  career  spanni 
He  has  been  an  FBI  agent, 
GAOs  European  branch  offic^ 
Manager  of  GAO's  Dallas 
sistant  to  the  Agriculture 
eral.  He  also  worked  for  the 
to   the   House   Government 
Committee,  the  Committee 
tures  in  the  Executive  Branch 
for  the  last  9  years,  he  has 
Office    of    Congressional 
became  the  first  Director  of 
1973. 

We  all  hope  Smitty  Blair's 
will  be  filled  with  the  reward^ 
so  clearly  has  merited. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


816. 

Texans 
Kenti;  cky 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker 
this    date,    March    2.    in    1 
courageous  band  of  new 
freshly    arrived    from 
nessee,  Georgia  Alabama,  and 
declared     themselves     an 
republic.  This  historic  deed 
Washington  on  the  Brazos 
vital  and  historic  part  of  my 
gressional  District. 

Some  141  years  later  this 
occasion   which  Texans,   and 
ex-students  of  the  University 
celebrate  in  all  comers  of  th  ; 

Today,  not  only  to  celebraie 
independent  spirit  of  Texans 
demonstrate     the     influence 
friendly    relations    with    our 
Mexico,   I   am   serving 
the  House  restaurant  for 
their  guests.  The  venison  comds 
hill  country  of  central  Texap 
chili  mix  was  concocted  by 
of  chili,   Wick   Fowler.   This 
sample  of  the  chili  to  be 
congressional  wives  during 
ing  chili-cookout  on  March  22. 

I  hope  you  enjoy  your  bowl 
think  kindly  of  us  mild  Texans 
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Spe  aker 


,  I  ask 
Subcom- 


mittee on  Advanced  Energy  Technologies 
and  Energy  Conservation,  Research,  and 
Development  and  Demonstrations  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
be  permitted  to  meet  today  during  the 
time  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  explain  to  us  the  neces- 
sity for  meeting  at  a  time  when  we  will 
be  debating  some  rather  important 
issues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  are  under  very 
heavy  pressure  to  get  the  authorization 
bill  out  for  the  purpose  of  action.  By 
the  time  the  budget  has  been  delivered 
to  us,  and  our  target  dates  for  marking 
up  the  bill,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  and  the  number  of  witnesses, 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  hearings  both 
morning,  noon,  and  afternoon.  This  is 
for  the  purposes  of  receiving  testimony 
only. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  TOM  STEED 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved Members  of  the  House.  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  him;  to  his  sense  of 
humor  which  makes  many  of  our  days 
tolerable;  his  understanding;  his  com- 
passion; his  greatness,  which  is  unsur- 
passed in  this  great  body. 

Happy  birthday,  Tom  Steed. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section  194 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
appointed    the    following    Members    of    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  the  year  1977: 

The  Honorable  Mario  Biaggl  of  New  York. 
The  Honorable  E  de  la  Garza  of  Texas. 
The  Honorable  David  C.  Treen  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Mihiphy, 

Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION  IN  CANBERRA.  AUS- 
TRALIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(b),  Public  Law 
94-141,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  delegation  to  attend  the  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Can- 
berra, Australia,  from  April  10  to 
April  16,  1977,  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hamilton;  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Giaimo;  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper;  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Preyer;  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Long;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Derwinski;  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, Mr.  McClory;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Burke. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  GAL- 
LAUDET   COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Gallaudet  College  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Ryan,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Buchanan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIEND- 
SHIP  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a) ,  Public  Law  94-118, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Anderson. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  35) 

Andrews,  N.C.  Eckhardt  Rangel 

Archer  Erlenborn  Rhodes 

Aspln  Gonzalez  Rosenthal 

Breaux  Hawkins  Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler  Solarz 

Burton,  John  Ireland  Staggers 

Butler  Johnson,  Colo.    Stratton 

Cederberg  Marriott  Teague 

Conyers  Mathis  Thompson 

Derrick  Murphy,  N.Y.      Udall 

Diggs  Pettis  Wiggins 

Dornan  Pursell  Wilson,  Tex. 

Early  Railsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  4.  1977,  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BR<X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight.  Friday,  March  4,  1977, 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  the  administration's 
bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Energy. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  designed  to 
pull  together  into  one  place  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  energy  functions  now 
scattered  throughout  the  Government. 

The  need  for  coordinating  the  man- 
agement of  our  energy  programs  is 
obvious.  We  have  recently  seen  the  dev- 
astating effect  on  our  economy  and  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  that  a  disruption  in 
energy  supplies  can  produce.  We  must 
be  able  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
national  policy  to  deal  with  the  energy 
problems  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  actions  we  take  in  the  energy 
field  do  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment  on  or  Interests  of  the 
consumers. 

This  is  a  large  undertaking  and  I  am 
pleased  President  Carter  has  submitted 
his  plan  early  so  Congiess  can  begin  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  my  intention  to  begin 
hearings  in  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would 
anticipate,  however,  that  extensive  hear- 
ings will  be  required  to  permit  all  those 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  to  be 
heard. 


UNFAIR  RULING  BY  FEDERAL  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  li- 
braries are  vital  to  every  community 
which  they  serve.  That  is  the  case  with 
the  libraries  in  the  17th  District,  but  it 
is  also  the  case  that  two  of  these  libraries, 
the  Milton  Public  Library  of  Milton  and 
the  Himmelreich  Library  of  Lewisburg, 
face  an  unfair  ruling  by  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a  private 
bill  on  behalf  of  these  two  important 
public  places  of  learning. 

Both  of  these  libraries  were  heavily 
damaged  by  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972. 
They  applied  for  and  received  Federal 
disaster  assistance  funds — $21,869.89  for 
Milton  and  $4,136.68  for  Lewisburg — 
from  the  FDAA. 

Following  payment  of  the  money  and 
its  use  in  rebuilding  these  libraries,  the 
FDAA  determined  that  these  facilities, 


while  of  a  nonprofit  public  nature,  were 
not  owned  by  a  State  or  local  government 
and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  Federal 
disaster  assistance. 

These  two  libraries  have  since  been 
ordered  to  repay  these  funds.  Such  a  pay- 
ment, after  the  funds  have  already  been 
spent,  would  severely  strain  their  meager 
budgets,  especially  in  these  days  of  in- 
creased costs.  Furthermore,  this  repay- 
ment could  very  possibly  result  in  a  cut- 
back in  essential  library  services  avail- 
able to  the  residents  of  these  two  com- 
munities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly  to 
clarify  this  unfortunate  situation  so  that 
these  libraries  can  be  relieved  of  this  im- 
in tended  burden. 


in  strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
urge  early  consideration  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3365,  REGULATING  INTEREST 
RATES  ON  DEPOSITS  AND  AC- 
COUNTS IN  DEPOSITORY  INSTI- 
TUnONS 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3365)  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  flexible 
regulation  of  interest  rates  on  deposits 
and  accounts  in  depository  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Reuss,  St  Germain,  Annunzio,  Patter- 
son of  California,  LaFalce,  Stanton, 
and  Rousselot. 


SICK  PAY  EXCLUSION 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  constituents  affected  by  the  sick 
pay  and  disability  pension  exclusion  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

While  I  realize  many  of  the  retroactive 
provisions  of  this  act  were  included  to 
insure  revenue  gains  to  balance  some 
of  the  bill's  spending  provisions.  I  do 
not  feel  Congress  ever  intended  that  the 
sick  and  disabled  should  be  financially 
penalized  in  this  manner.  This  retroac- 
tive tax  will  force  many  families  to  pay 
as  much  as  $1,000  in  unexpected  taxes 
when  they  can  least  afford  it.  Late  in 
1975,  when  the  House  voted  on  the  tax 
reform  bill,  the  provisions  of  sick  pay 
exclusion  were  not  retroactive,  but  had 
the  yearend  1975  effective  date.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference last  year,  this  effective  date  was 
not  changed,  thus  making  the  exclusion 
retroactive. 

It  is  commendable  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  legislation  to 
correct  this  inequity.  Because  of  the  great 
number  of  cosponsors  and  the  wide- 
spread supp)ort  for  this  legislation,  I  do 
not  feel  it  is  necessary  to  further  add 
to  the  taxpayers'  expense  by  introducing 
and  causing  to  be  printed  yet  another 
bill.  I  do.  however,  want  to  go  on  record 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2846,  TO  AMEND  THE  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  ACT 
Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules,  filed  a  priviledged  report  (Rept. 

No.  95-39)    on  the  resolution   (H.  Res. 

359)  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 

2846,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 

Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PROVIDING    FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3477 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  filed  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  95-40)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
360)  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3477  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  prined. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287,  TO 
AMEND  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  338  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  338 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the    Whole   House   on    the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion   (H.  Res.  287)    to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
en  Rules,   the  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendments  under  the  five-mlnut«  rule  by 
titles    instead    of    by    sections.    No    amend- 
ments  to   said   resolution   In   the   House   or 
in    the    Committee    of    the    Whole    shall    be 
In      order      except:      amendments      recom- 
mended   by    the    Committee    on    Standards 
of  Official   Conduct  and   the  Committee  on 
House  Administration   printed  in   the  reso- 
lution;   amendments    recommended   by    the 
Committee    on    Rules    consistent    with    the 
terms    of    the    reference    of    the    resolution; 
amendments  striking  out  titles  of  the  resolu- 
tion:   an  amendment  striking  out,  on  page 
17  of  the  resolution  as  Introduced,  the  lan- 
guage "15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary 
as  a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year"  wherever  it  appears,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000";  an  amend- 
ment inserting  on  page  9.  line  4  of  the  re.so- 
lution  as  Introduced,  the  words  "grandson, 
granddaughter."   after  the   word   "mother,": 
an  amendment  striking  out  "January  1"  on 
page  11,  line  6  of  the  resoluton  as  Introduced 
and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  3"; 
and  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  except  for  pro  forma  amend- 
ments. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall   rise  and  reoort  the  resolution 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one   motion   to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  Is  r 
1  hour. 

Mr.   BOLLING.   Mr 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
nessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  and  I 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  comp 
on  a  very  complicated  subject . 
lution  which  is  reported  by 
will  be  brought  up  under 
referred  to  three  different 
The  amendment  process — anc 
be    some    amendments — will 
complicated  and  the  Member: 
some  interest  in  knowing  ho 
The  fact  that  the  matter  w 
to  three  committees  leaves  a 
plicated   amendment  situation 
there  will  be  one  portion  or 
the   resolution   that   will   be 
amendment,   because  of  the 
the  committees. 

The   Committee   on   House 
tration  sections  are  just 
understand  it. 

There   is  a  controversial 
that  was  adopted  in  the  .sec 
the   jurisdiction   of   the 
Standards  of  OfRcial  Conduc 
controversial    enough   so   tha 
comes  up  I  will  oppose  its 
will  speak  to  it  at  the  time. 

There  is  another  amendment 
order  by  the  Committee  on 
would  deal  with  the  amount 
outside  income,  and  if  that 
and  it  may  not  be,  because 
to  be  some  very  serious  oo 
it  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
than  some  of  the  others. 

The  amendments  that  are 
the  resolution  will  be  the  flr.st 
will  be  brought  up  as  the 
by  title. 

Aside  from  those 
significant  and  some  not  si 
only  amendments  in  order,  th( 
tions  in  order  are  amendment?! 
each  title,  and  at  the  end  of  1 
eration  of  the  matter  there 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speake* 
gentleman  yield  at  that  pointp 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speake 
rule   allow   pro  forma 
strike  the  last  word? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Is  that 
the  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  providec 
rule. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there 
deal  of  controversy  on  this 

The  other  amendment  I  hav( 
tioned  that  is  also  important 
Rules  Committee  struck  bv 
the  whole  of  title  VII.  Title 
title  that  deals  with  the 
successor  committee  to  take 
done  by  the  House  on  this 
turn  it  into  law  through  adop 
ifications  as  necessary  and 
the  Senate  in  conference  on 
ably-by-then-passed  bill 

So  we  do  not  have  title  VII  a 
inal  resolution  proposed  by 
Committee.  We  have  4  hours 
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debate.  That  will  be  controlled  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  a  m^'mber  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  will  propose  to  yieM  adequate  time 
for  the  various  committees,  one  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  one  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards,  and  one  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  that  come  in  their 
sections. 

I  see  no  purpose  in  going  into  great 
detail  at  this  point.  I  will  reserve  some 
time  at  the  end  so  that  I  may  deal  with 
any  questions  that  may  have  been  un- 
answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  moment,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  pre- 
vious question  on  this  rule,  so  that  we 
can  substitute  a  completely  open  rule 
permitting  a  full  debate  and  the  ordinary 
amending  process  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  incredible  that 
this  so-called  financial  ethics  code  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor  under  the  restric- 
tive rule  which  has  been  described  by 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  BOLLING). 

House  Resolution  287  contains  many 
worthwhile  provisions,  which  I  support, 
but  it  also  contains  other  provisions,  such 
as  the  limit  on  outside  income,  which 
are  highly  controversial.  The  resolution 
must  be  debated  and  open  to  all  germane 
amendments  under  an  open  rule  if  we 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  a  new  code  of  financial  ethics 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
the  only  fair  approach,  and  certainly  it  is 
essential  that  this  package  be  dealt  with 
under  procedures  whi^h  are  fair,  which 
are  ethical,  and  which  offer  the  fullest 
possible  input  from  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  much  of  this 
resolution.  I  suoport  a  strong  code  of 
ethics  for  the  House,  stronger  than  we 
have  now.  We  must  have  tough  stand- 
ards to  help  correct  the  abuses  which 
have  caused  great  harm  to  the  integrity 
and  reputation  of  the  House;  but  let  us 
be  certain  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  must  do  with 
this  new  and  stronger  ethics  code  is  get 
at  the  stain  of  corruption  and  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  House.  That  is  what  we 
must  address  and  correct.  That  is  what 
the  American  people  demand.  That  is 
what  I  fully  support:  but  the  much- 
needed  elimination  of  official  corruption 
and  conflicts  of  interests  must  not  be 
deflected  into  a  misguided  assault  on  the 
right  of  Members  to  earn  money  by  hard 
work  and  honest  effort  in  enterprises 
which  have  no  conflict  of  interest  with 
their  official  responsibilities.  This  is  an 
entirely  separate  issue  from  corruption 
and  conflict  of  interest,  and  any  attempt 
to  prohibit  Members  from  engaging 
in  legitimate  and  honest  work  strikes 
directly  at  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  must  not  do  this,  for 
it  is  a  grievous  mistake  with  profound 
implications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  really  needed  in 
this  new  code  of  ethics  is  full  and  com- 


plete financial  disclosure  of  the  amount 
and  sources  of  income  of  all  Members 
of  the  House.  This  is  right  and  this  is 
proper.  It  allows  the  people  to  know 
exactly  what  are  the  sources  of  income 
of  their  Representatives;  but  we  tread 
on  shaky  and,  I  believe,  unconstitutional 
grounds  if  we  go  beyond  this  necessary 
full  financial  disclosure,  because  a  limi- 
tation on  outside  income  or  pn  income 
test  for  membership  in  the  House  stands 
directly  across  the  right  of  the  people  to 
freely  choose  who  will  represent  them. 
This  House  has  no  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  wish  to 
speak  out  forcefuUv  against  title  VI,  the 
outside  income  limitation.  I  have  read 
and  reread  MadLson  and  Hamilton  in 
the  Federalist  Papers  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  Members  of  tlie  House 
and  I  am  convinced  that  this  limitition 
on  outside  income  is  unconstitutional. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
House  are  fixed  in  this  Constitution,  and 
as  Hamilton  wrote  in  Federalist  Paper 
No.  60,  these  qualifications  "are  unalter- 
able by  the  Legislature." 

Madison  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  52 
wrote : 

The  qualifications  of  the  elected  . . .  have 
been  very  properly  considered  and  regulated 
by  the  convention. 

A  Representative  of  the  United  States  must 
be  of  the  age  of  25;  must  have  been  7  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  must,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
the  State  he  is  to  represent;  and  during  the 
time  of  his  service,  must  be  In  no  office  under 
the  United  States. 

And  listen : 

Under  these  reasonable  llmltstlons.  the 
door  of  this  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  open  to  merit  of  every  description,  whether 
native  or  adoptive,  whether  young  or  old, 
and  without  regard  to  poverty  or  wealth,  or 
to  any  particular  profession  of  religious 
faith. 

What  this  income  limitation  really 
amounts  to  is  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. This  new  amendment  says  that 
no  person  may  .serve  as  a  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative unless  he  or  she  meets  an 
earned  income  test  and  earns  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  congressional  salary, 
or  $15,000,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  implications  of  this  income  lim- 
itation are  so  odious  as  to  remind  me  of 
the  ancient  suggestion  that  a  person 
must  own  property  to  vote.  Both  notions 
are  dangerous  and  do  violence  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
people  and  their  choice  to  serve  as  their 
elected  Representatives. 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  57,  Madison 
addressed  this  very  point  when  he  wrote ; 

The  electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Who  are  to 
be  the  objects  of  popular  choice?  Every  citi- 
zen whose  merit  may  recommend  him  to  the 
est3em  and  confidence  of  his  country.  No 
qualification  of  wealth,  of  birth,  of  religious 
faith,  or  of  civil  profession  Is  permitted  to 
fetter  the  Judgment  or  disappoint  the  in- 
clination of  the  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  beyond  what 
qualifications  for  membership  of  the 
House  are  fixed  in  this  Constitution,  this 
House  dare  not  go,  for  that  path  is  closed 
to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

I  further  suggest  that  this  income  lim- 
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itation  is  riddled  with  loopholes.  Un- 
earned income  from  investments  of,  say, 
$100,000  a  year,  is  ethical  and  proper,  but 
making  15  percent  of  the  congressional 
salary  annually  or  $15,000  a  year  at  hon- 
est work  involving  no  conflict  of  interest 
is  deemed  unethical  and  improper.  I,  for 
one,  deeply  resent  the  suggestion  that 
income  that  is  earned  by  hard  work,  and 
which  is  fully  disclosed,  is  unethical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  intended  to  represent  the 
broad  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  means  its  Members  should 
be  drawn  from  all  stations  of  life  from 
as  wide  and  varied  a  background  as  pos- 
sible. With  this  income  limit  you  are 
going  to  restrict  the  membership  of  the 
House  by  excluding  certain  people.  This 
is  wrong.  The  country  will  suffer  because 
of  this.  Listen  to  what  Madison  wrote  in 
Federalist  Paper  No.  53,  and  listen  well : 

No  man  can  be  a  competent  legislator  who 
does  not  add  to  an  upright  Intention  and  a 
sound  Judgment  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  on  which  he  Is  to  legis- 
late. A  part  of  this  knowledge  may  be 
acquired  by  means  of  information  which  He 
within  the  compass  of  men  in  private  as  well 
as  ptibllc  stations.  Another  part  can  only  be 
attained,  or  at  least  thoroughly  attained,  by 
act\ial  experience  In  the  station  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  must  take  no 
step  which  could  in  any  way  restrict  the 
membership  of  this  body. 

We  need  as  much  diversity  and  variety 
in  Members'  background  as  we  can  have 
so  that  we  can  best  perform  our  duties 
as  national  legislators.  This  is  what 
Hamilton  must  have  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  in  Federalist  paper  No.  60  that; 

There  Is  sufficient  diversity  in  the  state 
of  property.  In  the  genius,  manners,  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  different  part-s  of 
the  Union  to  occasion  a  material  diversity 
of  disposition  In  their  representatives  to- 
wards the  dllTerent  ranks  and  conditions  In 
society. 

Let  us  think  again  about  the  broad  im- 
plications of  what  we  are  doing  here  in 
our  well-intentioned  efforts  to  write  a 
tough  code  of  ethics  which  is  so  needed. 
Let  us  fully  discuss  and  debate  the  con- 
stitutional issue  I  have  raised,  and  other 
important  issues  contained  in  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  to  let  this 
body  vote  up  or  down  on  the  serious 
questions  of  ethics  that  will  guide  us  in 
the  years  to  come.  But  more  important- 
ly, I  ask  for  a  favorable  decision,  be- 
cause looking  ahead,  as  Hamilton  and 
Madison  did.  our  vote  affects  the  com- 
position of  this  body  100  years  from  now. 

We  must  think  seriously  about  what 
we  are  doing  here  today,  and  a  good  start 
is  to  vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentlem'in  this  puestion;  I  am  opncsed  to 
this  $5,000  they  have  In  this  bill  for  addi- 
tional office  expenses.  Under  the  proce- 


dures that  have  been  outlined  under  the 
rule,  if  we  approve  this  rule,  can  I  vote 
against  that  provision  and  still  vote  for 
this  bill? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  a 
modified  closed  rule,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  vote  on  that  provision  unless  we  have 
an  open  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
answering  that. 

So,  in  furtherance  of  my  question,  I 
either  have  to  vote  against  the  ethics 
bill,  as  it  is  called,  in  toto,  or  to  hold  my 
nose  and  vote  for  the  ethics  bill  and  vote 
for  something  which  I  oppose,  meaning 
the  $5,000  additional.  Would  that  be  a 
fair  interuretation? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
think  we  are  bringing  this  to  the  floor 
in  the  wrong  way.  An  ethics  bill  should 
be  open.  The  sunshine  should  shine  in. 
I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  the  only  way  I  could  get 
an  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  $5,000 
and  still  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Pike)  . 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  bs  rich  enough 
to  be  deemed  ethical  by  this  distinguished 
body,  but  if  we  pa.ss  this  legislation  with- 
out amendment,  I  will  be  judged  too  un- 
ethical to  stay  here. 

I  appreciate  the  5  minutes  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  given  me 
to  try  to  defend  a  way  of  life  which  has 
been  mine  for  one  lifetime.  It  is  a  strange 
feeling  to  have  to  stand  down  here  in 
the  well  and  ask  you  not  to  judge  this 
way  of  life  so  unethical  that  I  must  leave 
this  place  I  have  loved  .so  much. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  I  became  a  law- 
yer. Twenty-nine  years  ago  I  became  an 
officer  of  a  closely  held  corporation. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  ran  for  office 
the  first  time,  and  I  got  clobbered.  I  prac- 
ticed law,  and  I  worked  for  the  corpora- 
tion. Twenty-four  years  ago  I  ran  for 
the  same  office,  and  I  won;  I  became  a 
mighty  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town 
of  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y. 

I  made  two  promises  when  I  got  elected, 
one  to  the  public  and  one  to  myself.  To 
the  public  I  promised  to  work  hard.  To 
myself  I  promised  that  I  would  never  ever 
get  in  a  position  where  I  needed  a  politi- 
cal job  to  feed  my  family,  because  I 
knew  that  verv  imt?ortant  people  would 
come  to  me  with  unethical  propositions, 
and  I  wanted  to  b?  able  to  say,  "Stuff  it." 
They  did.  and  I  did. 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  ran  for  Congress, 
and  I  lost  by  40.000  votes.  In  that  dis- 
trict at  that  time  that  was  a  moral 
victory. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  ran  again;  I 
won,  and  I  made  two  promises,  the  same 
tv/o;  I  would  work  hard,  and  I  would 
never  paint  myself  into  a  corner  where 
I  needed  a  political  job  to  feed  my  fam- 
ily. 

There  Ls  such  a  thing  as  wanting  to 


be  reelected  too  badly.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  needing  a  job  too  much.  In  my 
judgment,  tlien  and  now.  this  is  the 
largest  single  cause  of  political  corrup- 
tion of  which  I  am  aware. 

Last  Saturday,  as  I  had  for  29  years, 
I  went  to  work  for  the  corporation.  Mon- 
day morning,  before  flying  down  here, 
I  went  to  my  law  office  and  saw  a  widow 
whose  hasband's  will  I  had  drawn  24 
years  ago.  I  have  maintained  a  98-per- 
cent voting  record  for  17  years. 

That  is  my  way  of  life,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  after  a  lifetime  of  it  I  am  about  to 
be  considered  too  unethical  to  serve  here. 

I  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
told  the  members  my  problem  and  asked 
them  just  for  an  open  rule  on  title  VI. 
If  I  could  change  either  one  of  two  words 
in  title  VI.  I  could  be  ethical  without  be- 
ing rich.  The  Obey  committee  recognized 
the  problem,  and  they  took  care  of  it  for 
rich  people,  but  they  did  not  take  care 
of  it  for  not  very  rich  people. 

Let  us  look  at  the  language  on  page  19, 
lines  7  through  9.  The  key  word  is  "con- 
trolling." If  you  are  rich  enough  to  con- 
trol a  business,  you  are  ethical.  If  you 
own  49  percent,  you  are  unethical.  I  am 
not  rich  enough  to  even  own  49  percent, 
so  I  am  vei"y  unethical. 

Why  is  it  more  ethical  to  control  a 
corporation  than  to  have  a  minority  in- 
terest in  it?  We  really  do  not  need  to 
protect  the  people  who  control  coiT)ora- 
tions.  They  can  sell  their  corporations. 
Without  anything  but  a  bookkeeping 
change  from  earned  income  to  unearned 
income,  those  people  can  do  exactly  what 
they  have  been  doing  and  be  "etliical," 
but  you  have  to  control  the  corpor.ition 
first!  I  would  like  to  be  ethical,  and  if  we 
could  amend  it  I  would  change  the  word 
"controlling"  to  "substantial,"  but  our 
leadership  -^avs  it  is  unethical  to  amend 
this  resolution. 

The  word  "family"  is  a  lovely  word 
unless  you  do  not  happen  to  have  one.  I 
would  like  to  be  ethical,  and  I  might  be 
if  I  had  gotten  into  the  coiporation 
through  my  family.  But  my  parents  were 
gone  by  the  time  I  was  6  years  old,  and  I 
was  raided  by  friends.  Friends  got  me 
into  the  corporation.  I  could  be  ethiral 
il  1  could  change  the  word  "family"  to 
"friend';."  but  it  is  unethical  for  us  to 
amend  this  resolution. 

We  have  taken  care  of  the  rich  people 
and  the  bookwriters.  Royalties  from 
books  are  exempt.  Richord  Nixon  would 
be  deemed  ethical  no  matter  how  much 
money  he  got  from  the  royalties  on  his 
book.  Winston  Churchill  would  be  un- 
ethical if  he  sold  a  painting. 

What  makes  the  royalties  from  a  book 
ethical,  while  the  same  words  .<^old  for 
the  same  price  in  10  articles  are  un- 
ethical? Why  is  the  written  word  ethical, 
but  the  same  words  spoken  in  lectures 
not  ethical? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  constructive  res- 
olution in  many  areas.  Title  VI  is  fine 
if  you  are  a  millionaire,  or  if  you  have 
never  engaged  in  any  business  or  profps- 
sion  except  politics.  It  will  create,  in  my 
judgment,  a  Congress  of  two  kinds  of 
l^eonle. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  "Mr.  Pike)  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr, 
additional  minute  to  the 
New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  To  continue, 
if  this  legislation  is  passed. 
a  Congress  of  two  kinds  of 
will  have  large  unearned 
the  rest  will  need  their  . 
order  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families.  Whether 
more  ethical  Congress  only 
but  I  think  not. 

I  may  have  to  leave  here 
sorry  I  was  not  rich  enough 
biit  I  will  be  laughing,  too. 
kept,  for  25  years,  the  only 
I  ever  made,  to  work  hard, 
get  Into  a  position  where  I 
what  I  thought  or  vote  as 
dictated  for  fear  of  losing 
be  laughing  for  another 
It  not  kind  of  funny  to 
unethical  wretch  like  me 
well  of  the  House,  being 
Speaker    for    having    gone 
worked  during  the  district 
instead  of  going  off  on  a 
he  was  supposed  to? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
minutes  to  the  gentleman 
sota  ^Mr.  Frenzel>. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
opposition  to  the  closed  rule 
is  being  forced  to  consider 
have  touted  as  one  of  the  mos 
pieces  of  legislation  that 
before  us  this  Congress  under 
We  are  being  told  that  no 
us  anymore.  The  Democratic 
apparently  does  not  trust 
their  elected  Representative.^ 
be  responsible  with  an 
wonder  the  polls  indicate  the 
little   confidence   in   the 
Congress.  We  do  not  even  tru^t 

The  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Review  is  afi 
going  to  Christmas  tree  th 
to  death.  And  some  are  even 
the  full  House  may  impose 
gent  restrictions  than  House 
827.  Whether  this  House  w 
lution  down,  or  waters  it  u 
appropriate  body  to  make 
Every  one  of  us  was  sent  _ 
these  decisions.  Those  who 
closed  rule  by  voting  for 
question  are  passing  their 

ties  by  proxy  to  the  elite 

to  make  their  decisions  for 
leadership  and  the  Rules 
telling  us  not  to  establish  a 
of  ethics  through  the  proces! 
and  amendment.  It  savs. 
every  Member  the  opportun^y 
ticipate  fully  in  a  change 
that  will  affect  each  and 
but  rather  let's  put  the    _  . 
the  spot  by  either  accepting 
the  entire  package  in  total. 
whether  we  can  improve  the 
not.  If  you  are  not  for  my 
age,  you  are  not  for  ethics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
Commission's  recommendations 

tive.  Particularly  I  am  

new  limits  on  franking,  the 

of  franking,  disclosure  of , 

cial  data  and  gifts,  new  limits 
aria,  elimination  of  unofficia 
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counts, prohibitions  against  lame-duck 
foreign  travel  and  against  "double  dips" 
for  expense;  and  prohibition  of  conver- 
sion from  unofficial  oflQce  accounts  or 
political  accounts  to  personal  use. 

However,  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  flawed.  Specifically,  I  object 
to  the  unjustified  $5,000  increase  in  office 
accounts.  I  object  to  the  basic  premise 
advanced  by  the  Commission's  report 
that  official  allowances  are  inadequate 
to  meet  all  of  the  necessary  expenses. 
We  have  functioned  under  the  new  flexi- 
ble account  system  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2  months.  My  staff  has  prepared 
a  liberal  budget  for  my  office  and  we  still 
end  up  with  an  excess  of  around  $8,000. 
Yet  we  have  been  told  that  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  imofficial  office  accounts, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  a  raise  is  in 
order  for.  our  official  accounts.  The  logic 
is  truly  amazing. 

A  comment  is  in  order  on  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. Because  of  the  extraordinarily 
short  length  of  time  imposed  upon  the 
committee,  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
was  once  again  bypassed  and  no  hearings 
were  held.  Section  302  was  amended  and 
the  $5,000  increase  was  stricken  in  com- 
mittee at  its  scheduled  meeting  the 
morning  of  February  17  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  11.  Fourteen  Members  were  present. 
The  vote  did  not  apparently  set  well 
with  someone,  because  a  second  emer- 
gency committee  meeting  was  called  on 
the  same  day,  on  1-hour  notice,  to  "re- 
consider" the  vote.  The  purpose  of  the 
hastily  called  session  was  to  allow  Mem- 
bers who  had  been  necessarily  absent  at 
the  morning  session  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  afternoon  session. 

However,  only  13  were,  present  in  the 
afternoon  session.  With  one  less  person 
present,  we  improved  the  democracy  of 
the  process  by  casting  three  additional 
proxy  votes.  The  result  of  the  reconsid- 
eration was  a  vote  of  14  ayes  and  11  nays 
for  the  $5,000  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  public  to  vote  on  this  increase.  If  we 
allow  the  proposed  rule  to  prevail,  we 
will  be  circumventing  the  intent  and  the 
spirit  of  the  requirement  that  the  House 
vote  on  increases  we  so  nobly  passed  in 
July.  At  that  time  this  House  was  prom- 
ised a  separate  vote  on  any  increase  in 
allowances.  This  closed  rule  is  an  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  that  promise. 

The  gag  rule  forces  a  motion  to  strike 
the  whole  title  as  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent another  rape  of  the  taxoayers.  To 
save  the  taxpayers,  we  have  to  vote 
against  the  elimination  of  "slush  funds." 
That  is  as  dramatic  an  examnle  possible 
of  the  results  of  the  gag  rule  given  us 
by  our  leadership. 

Another  important  concern  I  have  is 
with  the  limitation  on  outside  earned 
income.  I  have  great  difficulty  making 
the  sharp  distinction  between  farm  or 
family  business  income  with  no  limits 
and  other  earned  income  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  15-percent  limit.  A  limit  is 
imposed  only  for  some  of  us.  As  usual, 
some  of  us  are  more  equal  than  others. 
To  vote  against  this  unworthy  proposal, 
the  gag  rule  forces  us  to  vote  against 
the  limits  on  honoraria.  Another  sick 


situation  thoughtfully  provided  for  us 
by  our  leaders. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessary  Implications  of  this  rule  is 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  Irresponsible 
children  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  con- 
sider and  to  write  the  rules  of  conduct 
and  ethics  that  will  govern  our  own  of- 
ficials activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  truly 
reached  that  point,  we  have  also  reached 
the  nadir  of  our  existence  as  a  repre- 
sentational body.  If  we  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  ourselve.5  then  how 
can  we  be  trusted  to  do  anything  else. 
To  put  it  another  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  have  reached  that  point  then  we 
deserve  and  are  asking  for  the  low  con- 
fidence rating  from  the  public. 

I  once  visited  a  foreign  parliament 
where  one  of  the  members  told  me  that 
his  legislative  body  was  allowed  to  pass 
bills,  but  was  not  allowed  to  change  them 
at  all.  I  mourned  for  the  demise  of 
democracy  in  that  country  at  the  time 
and  reflected  with  pride  on  my  own 
House  of  Representatives  where  free 
debate  was  the  rule  and  germane  amend- 
ments were  always  considered.  In  light 
of  today's  rule,  it  is  very  hard  to  reflect 
with  pride  on  the  operations  of  this 
House.  If  this  gag  rule  is  passed,  I  can 
only  mourn  for  the  freedoms  we  have 
lost. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  a  solution  for  both 
the  dilemma  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  my  eloquent  friend  (Mr.  Pike)  is 
available.  I  think  that  a  motion  to  strike 
in  either  case  will  solve  their  problem. 
The  revealing  thing  about  our  situation 
right  now  is  that  I  think  anybody  who 
thinks  about  it  knows  that  on  those  two 
titles,  if  they  are  open,  it  will  be  very 
easy  for  our  friends,  who,  by  their  ap- 
plause, have  indicated  what  they  are 
really  concerned  about,  our  friends  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  to  un- 
ravel the  bill. 

The  reason  the  bill  Is  designed  as  it 
is— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind  their 
booing  because  they  reveal  themselves — 
the  only  way  to  pass  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, this  resolution,  is  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  unraveled.  Everybody  here  knows 
this. 

There  are  people  who  have  severe  con- 
victions on  one  or  another  title.  They 
have  every  right  to  deal  with  the  prin- 
ciple by  seeking  to  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
I.  may  like  Otis  Pike,  become  unethical 
when  this  bill  becomes  law  because  I 
have  maintained  a  law  practice  since 
1962,  like  Otis  Pike,  to  support  my  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  come  from  wealth. 

In  the  2  days  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  nine-tenths  of  the  objections  to 
this  package  on  ethics  was  directed  to- 
ward title  VI,  which  I  will,  at  the  proper 
time,  offer  a  motion  to  strike. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG)   that  the  way  we 
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frame  this  rule,  is  the  fairest  way,  that 
being  that  those  Members  who  object  to 
title  VI  because  it  removes  their  outside 
income,  does  not  apply  uniformity,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  that  title 
dowTi.  Those  who  object  to  an  increase 
in  their  office  f\mds  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  that  title  down. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  ethical  package 
except  for  title  VI.  I  know  I  could  be  ac- 
cused of  having  some  self-interests  in 
this,  my  self-interests  being  my  three 
children,  my  wife,  and  myself.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  eating. 

I  will  go  into  greater  details  about  a 
so-called  poll  that  this  House  commis- 
sioned and  paid  $55,000  for.  I  will  also 
go  into  a  lot  of  the  details  presented  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  on  why 
title  VI  should  be  stricken. 

I  implore  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  modified  open  rule.  We 
need  an  ethical  package  and  I  think  this 
package  is  a  good  package  minus  title 
VII  which  we  struck  down  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  hopefully  we  will 
strike  down  title  VI  here  on  the  floor 
later  today. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  simply  cannot  agree  with  the  con- 
tention that  has  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  afternoon  that  the  only 
way  you  can  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  is  to 
do  It  under  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
this  rule. 

I  support  to  the  death  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike) 
to  offer  the  kind  of  discriminating 
amendments  that  he  suggested  to  title 
VI,  without  having  to  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  striking  that  entire  title  from 
this  code  of  ethics.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  sound  argument  indeed. 

There  was  a  Speaker  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Champ  Clark 
who,  on  one  occasion  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  said  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  know  what  Congress  does. 
They  are  much  more  interested  in  results 
than  in  the  methods  by  which  those  re- 
sults are  worked  out. 

I  thought  we  had  come  a  long  way  In- 
deed from  that  archaic  philosophy  and 
that  the  methods  which  we  employ  in  the 
legislative  process  were  important  indeed. 
I  thought  it  was  the  whole  reason  behind 
the  passage  of  the  sunshine  laws  and 
behind  the  pa.ssage  of  changes  in  rules 
to  provide  for  recorded  teller  votes  and 
that  provide  that  even  on  some  occasions 
we  could  open  up  the  sacred  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  consider  it  under 
other  than  a  closed  rule. 

Yet  we  are  being  told  today  by  those 
who  support  this  rule  that  the  only  way 
that  this  body  can  get  this  legislation 
enacted  is  under  this  procedure  as 
though,  as  I  said  the  other  day  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  in  the  House  are 
somehow  like  a  bunch  of  mischievous 
schoolboys  who  are  going  to  be  inscribing 
graffiti  on  the  Decalogue  if  we  are  given 
the  chance  to  amend  the  work  of  the 
Obey  Commission.  I  happ>en  to  support 
the  commission,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  $5,000  Increase  in  official  ex- 
pense allowance.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  package  that  they  have  prescribed. 


Yet  I  support  at  the  same  time  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  and  the  right  of  others  who 
disagree  to  offer  reasonable  sensible 
amendments  to  this  particular  docu- 
ment. It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  ethics 
that  we  can  go  so  far  afield  In  telling 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  they  have 
no  right  to  try  to  Improve  on  the  work 
of  the  commission  or  the  committee  that 
reported  out  the  bill. 

It  was  William  James  who  said  this,  or 
who  echoed  the  same  sentiments  when  he 
said,  "An  act  has  no  ethical  quality  what- 
ever unless  It  be  chosen  out  of  several,  all 
equally  possible."  That  Is  at  the  very  crux 
of  the  procedural  question  that  confronts 
this  House  this  afternoon. 

Are  we  going  to  settle  the  matter  right- 
ly by  debating  it  and  amending  It  freely, 
or  will  it  lack  the  genuine  ethical  qual- 
ity that  it  ought  to  have  because  we  have 
put  the  Members  of  this  body  in  a  strait- 
jacket  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  thing  that  so 
very  fundamentally  affects  their  futures 
and,  indeed,  the  very  future  of  this  in- 
stitution itself?  When  we  talk  about 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  help- 
ful, I  have  a  list  of  eight  amendments — I, 
perhaps,  do  not  have  time  to  tell  the 
Members  about  all  of  those  amend- 
ments— that  were  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  be  made  in  order 
under  the  rule.  Listen  and  tell  me,  if  the 
Members  will,  if  they  consider  these 
irresponsible : 

First,  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
$5,000  increase  in  expense  allowances; 

Second,  an  amendment  removing  the 
distinction  between  certain  types  of 
earned  income; 

Third,  an  amendment  assigning  audit 
authority  to  Select  Committee  on  Ethics ; 

Fourth,  an  amendment  requiring  de- 
tailed, semiannual  public  reports  on  mass 
mailings  sent  under  the  frank; 

Fifth,  an  amendment  requiring  full 
public  disclosure  of  expense  records  of 
House  Members  and  committees; 

Sixth,  an  amendment  requiring  public 
disclosure  of  relatives  of  Members  work- 
ing for  the  House; 

Seventh,  amendments  providing  for 
earlier  effective  dates  on  financial  dis- 
closure and  abolition  of  private  office 
funds; 

Eighth,  an  amendment  that  financial 
disclosure  statements  include  identity 
of  any  position  held  as  an  owner,  em- 
ployee, officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
advisor,  or  consultant  of  any  corpora- 
tion, company,  union,  firm,  partnership, 
or  other  business  enterprise. 

Are  those  the  kinds  of  amendments 
that  will  gut — amendments  that  are  in- 
tended to  weaken  this  code  of  ethics  that 
this  Hou.se  bndJy  needs  to  adopt?  I  sug- 
gest that,  quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible — it  is  more  than  likely — 
that  by  defeating  the  previous  question 
and  by  permitting  Members  of  this  body 
to  offer  amendments  this  afternoon,  we 
can  end  up  with  an  even  fairer,  more 
ethical,  stronger  code  than  we  had  when 
we  began. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the 
American  people  do  not  really  care  about 
how  we  conduct  our  business  aroimd 
here?  Does  anyone  seriously  l)elieve  that 


the  American  people  condone  a  proce- 
dure under  which  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  permitted  to  offer 
amendments  from  the  House  floor? 

Every  poll  and  letter  I  have  read  from 
the  people  strongly  indicate  that  the 
people  are  not  only  interested  in  what  ve 
do,  but  in  how  we  do  it.  A  Harris  poll  con- 
ducted for  a  Senate  committee  in  1973  on 
the  "crisis  of  confidence  in  Government" 
revealed  that  the  main  causes  of  that 
crisis,  next  to  official  corruption  and  Wa- 
tergate, were  Government's  unrespon- 
siveness and  distance  from  the  people, 
followed  by  lack  of  Government  openness 
and  candor. 

One  must  ask  how  the  people  can  oe 
expected  to  feel  closer  and  in  greater 
control  of  their  Government  when  their 
own  elected  Representatives  cannot  even 
fully  participate  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. One  must  ask  how  the  people  can 
expect  greater  openness  and  candor  from 
their  Government  when  important  leg- 
islation is  considered  under  a  closed 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  Harris  poll  I 
just  cited  revealed  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  the  American  people  thought 
could  be  done  to  rrstore  public  confidence 
in  Government  was  the  adoption  of  new 
laws,  a  code  of  ethics,  and  rules  for  con- 
duct of  officials.  The  ethics  resolution 
which  this  rule  would  make  in  order  is  in 
direct  response  to  that  need  and  I  sup- 
port as  I  have  indicated  all  but  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion which  are  incorporated  in  this  reso- 
lution, that  one  being  a  S5,000  Increase 
in  allowances.  But  what  are  we  doing 
considering  an  ethics  package  under  a 
closed  rule?  Is  it  not  a  bit  ironic  that  we 
are  trying  to  push  through  ethics  reform 
under  a  procedure  which  has  long  been 
the  target  and  bane  of  congressional  re- 
formers— the  closed  rule? 

The  subject  we  are  dealing  with  Is 
ethics,  which  has  to  do  with  choosing  be- 
tween rifeht  and  wrong;  and  yet  we  are 
not  being  given  the  free  choice  here  today 
to  determine  which  ethicals  standards  we 
consider  right  or  wrong.  This  must  give 
some  people  cause  to  wonder  whether  we 
will  abide  by  standards  imposed  upon  us. 
standards  which  we  have  little  freedom 
to  .shape.  Lord  Macaulay  once  wrote: 

Men  are  never  so  Ukciy  to  settle  a  question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  It  freely. 

That  is  the  real  question  before  us  to- 
day: Will  we  be  able  to  settle  the  matter 
rightly  by  debating  and  amending  it 
freely,  or  will  it  lack  ethical  quahty  be- 
cause it  was  not  chosen  from  among  sev- 
ei-al  equally  possible  alternatives? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  open  rule  not 
because  I  have  a  particular  ax  to  grind 
or  amendment  to  offer,  but  because  I 
think  the  House  can  and  should  be 
trusted  to  choose  from  among  several 
equally  possible  alternatives  and  to  do 
what  is  right  and  responsible. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  an  invio- 
late Holy  Writ  carved  in  stone;  and  in  the 
second  place,  we  are  mature  Members  of 
Congress,  and  we  have  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  stake  in  insuring  that  we  de- 
vise a  responsible  and  workable  package 
that  we  can  live  witli  and  of  which  the 
American  people  can  be  proud. 

The  amendments  which  were  suggested 
in  testimony  before  our  Rules  Committee 
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over  a  2-day  period  were  responsible  and 
tough,  not  frivolous  or  Subversive  In 
either  their  content  or  Intei  it.  Let  us  give 
the  House  a  chance  to  fr;ely  work  Its 
will  on  this  package  throjgh  an  open 
rule. 

Let  me  close  by  citing  Vvo  additional 
reasons  for  an  open  rule: 

The  $5,000  increase  in  (  fflcial  allow- 
ances. The  rule  reported  jy  the  Rules 
Committee  only  permits  an  lendments  to 
strike  by  title.  This  in  turn  does  not  per- 
mit a  separate  vote  on  the  controversial 
$5,000  increase  in  Members'  expense  al- 
lowances which  is  contalniid  in  section 
302(b)  of  title  HI.  An  anendment  to 
strike  that  entire  title  would  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water  since  the 
rest  of  the  title  contains  tliree  salutary 
reforms:  First,  abolishing  inofficial  of- 
fice accounts  or  "slush  furds";  second, 
permitting  the  use  of  the  e?  pense  allow- 
ance within  the  District  cf  Columbia; 
and,  third,  strictly  prohibiting  the  con- 
version of  campaign  funds  for  personal 
use.  An  attempt  in  the  Rules  Committee 
to  make  in  order  a  separate  amendment 
to  strike  only  section  302  (  ))  lost  on  a 
14  to  2  vote.  Thus,  the  Hou!  e  will  not  be 
permitted  an  opportunity  t)  deny  itself 
this  allowance  increase  without  throw- 
ing these  three  important  reforms  out 
the  window.  Moreover,  a  vote  to  strike  the 
entire  title  might  be  mlsint(  rpreted  as  a 
vote  for  maintaining  ofRce  si  ush  funds  or 
permitting  conversion  of  car  ipaign  funds 
for  personal  use. 

The  $5,000  increase  in  ex  jense  allow- 
ances has  been  justified  a>  a  tradeoff 
for  abolishing  private  office  funds,  even 
though  the  Commission's  survey  of  150 
Members  reveals  that  only  40  percent 
maintain  private  office  accoants,  with  a 
median  size  of  $5,000.  We  siould  reject 
the  linkage  concept  that  I  louse  Mem- 
bers somehow  have  to  be  bjught  off  to 
be  good.  We  should  no  more  have  to 
sock  the  taxpayers  another  $2.2  million 
for  office  allowances  to  do  away  with 
private  slush  funds  than  we  should  have 
a  salary  increase  before  we  get  a  tough 
new  code  of  ethics.  By  using  this  linkage 
justification,  we  are  only  lerpetuating 
the  notion  that  congressions  1  ethics  has 
a  public  price  tag. 

The  constitutionality  of  outside  In- 
come limitations. — One  of  tlie  recurring 
criticisms  leveled  at  the  limitation  on 
outside  earned  income  was  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  because  It  discrimi- 
nated against  a  certain  clasi  of  persons 
while  not  touching  others  liaving  out- 
side income. 

While  I  do  not  accept  th:  s  argument 
and  have  read  a  Congression  il  Research 
Service  legal  memorandum  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  this  provision, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  type  of  rule 
reported  by  the  Rules  Corrmittee  will 
not  permit  any  amendments  to  treat  all 
outside  earned  income  in  the  same 
manner. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  same  people  who  argued  that  the 
present  limitation  constitutes  unconsti- 
tutional discrimination  against  a  certain 
class  of  Congressmen,  turiied  around 
and  supported  the  present  rule  which 
will  not  permit  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  equitable  treatment  of  all  out- 
side earned  income.  If  they  are  simply 


against  any  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come, then  the  present  rule,  which  per- 
mits a  motion  to  strike  that  entire  title, 
should  satisfy  them.  But  they  should 
not  then  hide  behind  the  constitutional 
argument  if  they  are  not  prepared  to 
support  an  open  rule  that  would  allow 
the  House  to  deal  with  that  constitu- 
tional issue  through  an  amendment  to 
require  equitable  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  outside  earned  income. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion, so  that  we  can  consider  and  adopt 
this  important  legislation  under  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Wacgonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
mind  goes  back  now  to  a  few  years  ago 
when  emotions  prevailed,  and  this  House 
proceeded  to  pass  an  unworkable  Fed- 
eral Elections  Act.  I  stood  here  in  this 
well — the  record  speaks  for  itself — and 
I  said  that  we  were,  without  realizing  it, 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  because  we  were  in  effect  guar- 
anteeing ourselves  4 -year  terms  rather 
than  2 -year  terms — 2  years  in  the  House 
and  2  years  in  prison.  It  was  unworkable, 
but  emotions  prevailed.  The  attitude 
that  you  cannot  be  against  it  if  it  is 
labeled  reform  prevailed.  These  same 
emotions  prevail  today,  why  I  do  not 
•really  understand.  I  am  tired  hearing 
the  excuse  you  have  to  vote  for  any- 
thing considered  to  be  reform.  This  so- 
called  ethics  proposal  is  another  can  of 
worms.  It  will  only  enhance  the  last  2 
years  of  a  4-year  term.  You  cannot  leg- 
islate honesty.  You  cannot  legislate 
integrity. 

But  we  are  accepting  the  fact,  by  pan- 
icking as  we  are.  that  we  are  as  a  body 
unethical  and  that  we  are  as  individuals 
unethical.  We  are  pointing  the  finger  at 
ourselves  when  we  do  not  need  to  do  so  in 
my  personal  opinion. 

Now  I  know  we  are  all  trying  to  get  to 
the  same  place.  We  are  trying  to  get 
public  approval  of  our  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  go- 
ing to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  those  who 
criticize  us.  Whatever  is  done  will  be 
called  too  little.  The  press  gallery  today 
is  full,  but  when  we  get  a  $50  or  $60  or 
$70  bilhon  bill  that  affects  every  life  and 
the  very  security  of  this  country,  we  will 
have  to  get  a  messenger  to  get  more  than 
two  people  in  that  press  gallery  at  any 
one  time.  They  are  not  going  to  be  con- 
cerned about  that.  Read  Walter  Pincus 
in  this  morning's  Post  and  quit  kidding 
yourselves. 

We  are  letting  the  media  of  this  coun- 
try panic  us  into  something  that  again  is 
unworkable.  The  voters  of  your  district 
did  not  elect  the  media  to  be  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  They  elected  you, 
but  too  many  of  you  are  being  told  what 
to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pike),  my  dear  friend  who  sits  next  to 
me  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  I  are  both  trying  to  get  to  the  same 
place.  We  just  have  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  we  do  it.  That 
is  the  case  also  with  another  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
who  just  preceded  me  here. 
I  have  made  a  basic  political  decision 


that  with  the  emotions  prevailing  as  they 
do  today  this  Congress,  in  spite  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) has  just  said  we  cannot  coolly, 
calmly,  and  deliberately  debate  this 
legislation  without  reacting  to  the  pres- 
sures of  whom?  Of  those  people  in  that 
press  gallery  up  there. 

If  we  do  as  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  whom  I  know  is 
sincere  has  suggested  and  we  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  we  provide  for 
a  completely  open  rule,  those  eight 
amendments  that  were  considered  or  dis- 
cussed before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  be  just  the  beginning.  The  press 
gallery  will  be  sending  down  suggested 
amendments  for  this  or  that.  And  this 
House  will,  solely  out  of  fear,  vote  for 
every  restriction  proposed. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  because  of  a 
political  decision  in  order  to  provide  for 
as  much  common  sense  as  we  possibly 
can.  I  will  be  voting  for  the  previous 
question,  and  I  suggest  that  Members 
vote  if  they  want  to,  as  I  arr  going  to 
do,  to  strike  title  VI  because  I  think  it 
is  wrong,  completely  wrong,  and  I  have 
many  other  criticisms  of  the  proposed 
resolution. 

But  just  take  me  as  being  sincere  in 
saying  that  the  emotional  climate  is 
such — even  though  I  wish  it  were  not 
so — that  we  cannot  here  today  vote 
coolly,  calmly,  and  deliberately  and 
amend  this  package  in  a  way  that  is 
workable,  without  letting  emotions 
further  complicate  the  potential  of  an 
already  unworkable  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  In  1976  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  pro- 
posed a  modified  closed  rule  under  which 
we  argued  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  mc  answer 
that  because  I  do  not  have  much  ♦^ime. 

I  just  said  to  the  gentleman  that  I  had 
made  a  political  judgment.  That  is  what 
everybody  else  is  going  to  do.  They  will 
have  to  make  a  political  judgment  with 
regard  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  mv  dear  friend  (Mr. 
BoLLiNC)  when  he  said  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  that  there  were 
those  of  us  on  the  floor  that  were  at- 
tempting to  unravel  this  finely  honed 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  remind  this 
body  of  something  I  said  vesterday  about 
this  very  rule.  Unravel  ?  For  sure,  we  are 
unraveling  something.  We  are  unravel- 
ing an  action  we  took  last  year  in  the 
last  Congress  that  said  all  rules  would 
come  to  the  floor  with  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
That  has  been  again  denied  us.  So  I 
would  submit:  It  is  not  we  who  want  to 
uniavel.  It  may  well  be  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

This  legislation,  which  is  brought  up 
without  an  open  rule,  affects  every  sin- 
gle one  of  us  in  this  House.  It  is  prob- 
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ably  the  most  Important  legislation  we 
are  going  to  be  talking  about  which  does 
affect  every  one  of  us,  and  yet  all  435  of 
us  are  denied  the  right  to  help  write  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  pay  raise  and  now 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
substantive  amendments  to  the  bill 
without  unraveling  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  is  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Republican.  I  have  nothing  but 
respect  for  the  gentleman  and  for  the 
wav  the  gentleman  operates.  I  can  add 
nothing  more  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  said,  except  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  and  to  associate 
mvself  with  his  remarks.  I  hope  the  rest 
of  the  body  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
previous  question  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Batjman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
a  great  many  honors  in  my  life,  but  prob- 
ably none  so  unusual  as  serving  on  the 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review. 
It  has  been  an  enlightening  experience 
for  all  of  us.  in  spite  of  difficult  times 
together. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  much  good 
in  the  resolution  pending  before  us.  But 
I  recall  a  doctrine  in  the  law  known  as  in 
loco  parentis.  That  doctrine  tells  us  that 
an  institution  to  which  one  may  be  com- 
mitted for  whatever  reason,  a  college  or 
school,  knows  better  than  the  inmates  or 
students.  Therefore,  the  institution 
should  make  the  decisions  for  the  in- 
mates, because  they  are  really  only  chil- 
dren unable  to  act  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  this  doc- 
trine has  been  broken  down  considerably 
in  the  courts,  so  that  high  school  and 
college  students,  new  have  rights  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  today  under  this  rule.  We 
are  told  that  not  onlv  is  our  ethical  con- 
duct going  to  be  regulated,  as  it  may  well 
need,  but  that  we  do  not  even  have  the 
ability  or.  indeed,  the  good  motives  to. 
in  a  free  and  fair  manner,  vote  up  or 
down  amendments  dealing  with  these 
very  issues.  We  are  being  subjected  to 
the  same  doctrine.  The  House  leadership 
treats  us  as  so  many  little  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  just  one 
reason  why  we  need  an  open  rule.  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
peared an  article  in  which  one  of  their 
writers  alleged  that  the  proposal  before 
us  allows  a  wide-open  loophole  for  those 
who  own  family  businesses  or  farms.  He 
writes : 

They  wrote  a  loophole  in  their  rules  to 
allow  these  members,  whoever  they  are,  to 
continue  taking  fees  or  salaries  from  such 
sources  without  any  limitation. 

This  morning  each  of  us  received  a 
letter  which  denies  this  statement  and 
says  there  is  no  such  loophole  for  earned 
income  from  a  family  business  or  farm. 
We  were  told  by  that  letter  if  Members 
receive  income  or  compensation  in  any 
form,  that  is,  wages,  salaries,  fees,  divi- 
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dends,  in  return  for  personal  services, 
even  if  it  is  a  family  farm  or  business, 
that  such  income  is  limited  to  15  percent 
of  our  annual  salary. 

Many  of  you  may  not  have  understood 
that  until  this  letter  came  in  the  mail. 
Many  of  you  never  knew  it ;  but  suddenly 
today  we  are  told  that  the  test  will  be 
whether  a  Member  devotes  his  time  and 
produces  a  significant  amount  of  income; 
if  it  is  a  a  personal  or  family  business 
and  the  Member's  conduct  generates  a 
significant  amount  of  income,  it  can  be 
limited  by  this  bill;  yet  this  point  was 
never  brought  out  clearly  until  this 
morning. 

I  suggest  that  as  we  reveal,  instead  of 
unravel,  what  it  is  this  bill  means,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  under  an  open 
rule  allowing  any  amendments,  not  loop- 
holes: but  it  should  be  done  in  an  open 
and  fair  manner.  I  urge  that  you  vote 
against  the  previous  question  in  order  to 
permit  true  and  complete  reform. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  on  record  in  support  of  real  con- 
gressional reform  but  I'm  opposed  to  this 
gag  rule.  I  have  drawn  up  and  introduced 
bills  to  accomplish  reform. 

I  have  voted  for  it.  I  have  spoken  widely 
in  support  of  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  closed 
rule  procedure  being  recommended  here 
by  the  majority  leadership  for  House 
consideration  of  these  newest  sets  of  re- 
forms. These  procedures  will  prohibit  the 
House  from  working  its  will,  from  offer- 
ing amendments  which  could  strengthen 
and  tighten  the  proposals,  and  from  hav- 
ing rollcall  votes  on  them. 

Tliere  is  no  justification  for  a  rule 
which  prohibits  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  voting  to  carry  out  matters  de- 
manded by  themselves  and  the  people. 
Every  Member  of  this  Hou.se  was  elected 
by  his  or  her  constituents  to  vote  on  mat- 
ters of  national  importance.  Yet  the  pro- 
cedures in  front  of  us  say,  in  essence, 
that  only  those  very  few  Members  who 
sat  on  the  Commission  which  drafted 
the  proposed  reforms  will  r^allv  h-^ve  pny 
say  in  what  new  ethics  will  govern  this 
House  We  will  be  only  able  to  vote  "yes" 
or  "no"  on  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  one  amendment  approved 
by  it  on  the  extent  of  earned  outside  in- 
come, and  a  very  narrow  substitute. 

We  will  not  be  allowed  to  amend  it  to 
require  recorded,  rollcall  votes  on  salary 
inceas^s  for  Members. 

We  will  not  be  allowed  to  amend  it  to 
require  that  no  salary  increases  for  Mem- 
bers go  into  effect  until  the  Congress 
after  the  one  in  which  the  proposal  was 
considered — to  assure  an  election  be- 
tween the  vote  on  a  raLse  and  receiving 
that  raise. 

We  will  not  be  allowed  to  amend  it  to 
require  a  rol'call  vote  of  aJi  Memhors 
of  the  House  prior  to  new  office  allow- 
ances taking  effect — allowances  for  staff, 
stationery,  printing,  postage,  travel,  et 
cetera. 

We  will  not  be  allowed  to  amend  it  to 
prohibit  the  diversion  of  excess  cam- 
paign contributions  to  personal  uses — 
establishing  clear  criminal  penalties  for 
doing  so. 

Or  to  prohibit  payment  of  congres- 


sional travel  and  related  expenses  by  a 
foreign  government  or  an  organization 
funded  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment— the  South  Korean,  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  Cuban  situations. 

Or  to  mandate  a  study  of  the  person- 
nel policies  and  practices  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  committees  by  an  independ- 
ent management  consulting  firm. 

Or  prohibit  reimbursement  for  first- 
class  air  fare  for  Members  and  employees 
of  the  committees. 

Or  to  require  mandatory  audits  of  all 
income  tax  returns  made  by  Members  of 
Congress  on  all  office  accoimts. 

Or  to  carry  out  33  additional  reforms 
embodied  in  the  two  bills  I  introduced  on 
January  13,  H.R.  1831,  the  Congressional 
Reform  Act,  and  House  Resolution  107, 
the  congressional  reform  resolution.  The 
latter  covers  all  matters  which  would  af- 
fect the  rules  of  the  House;  the  first 
covers  all  other  items. 

It  seems  to  me  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  or  resolution  under  a  gag  rule,  like 
the  one  now  before  us,  admits  the  com- 
mittee or  commission  making  the  pro- 
posals is  so  unsure  of  what  it  has  done 
that  it  is  afraid  the  House  may  want  to 
do  something  stronger.  I  know  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  drawing  up  these  pro- 
posals. But  that  still  does  not  overcome 
the  impression  left  by  insisting  a  matter 
as  important  as  this,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered only  under  a  closed  or  modified 
closed  rule.  The  work  of  this  Commission 
is  no  more  infallible  than  the  work  of 
any  other  commission  or  committee.  It 
must  also  reflect  their  opinion  that  the 
House  would  weaken  it  throurh  amend- 
ments; I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

I  cannot  agree  with  it  because  of  our 
most  recent  experience  in  this  regard. 
As  President  Ford  was  leaving  office,  his 
Federal  Salary  Commission  recom- 
mended big  increases  in  salary  for  Con- 
gressmen, Federal  judges,  department 
and  agency  heads,  and  certain  others. 
Tax -dollar  conscious  Members  intro- 
duced resolutions  to  disapprove  those 
recommendations,  but  those  resolutions 
were  bottled  up  in  committee.  Yet,  the 
full  House  would  have  voted  them  down, 
according  to  the  Speaker's  comments  on 
CBS's  "Face  the  Nation"  on  Sunday, 
February  20.  The  situation  here  is  sim- 
ilar. The  House  can  be  relied  upon  to  act 
in  the  people's  interests. 

I  will  vote  to  approve  the  specific  pro- 
posals before  us  today — proposals  deal- 
ing with  financial  disclosure,  unofficial 
office  accounts,  the  use  of  the  frank,  for- 
eign travel,  outside  earned  income,  and 
general  ethics.  I  will  vote  for  them  be- 
cause many  are  good  and  something  is 
better  than  nothing.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  I  think  its  a  sad  reflection  on  the 
way  Congress  operates  to  insist  other  re- 
forms not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  today  is  finally 
considering  a  new  and  more  stringent 
Code  of  Ethics  for  its  Members,  and  con- 
gratulate the  leadership  for  moving  this 
matter  to  the  floor  so  earlv  in  the  session. 

I  strongly  support  not  only  a  more 
.stringent  Code  of  Ethics,  but  also  a  more 
stringent  method  of  enforcing  the  code. 
The  current  Code  of  Ethics  is  certainly 
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not  as  comprehensive  as  it 
It  is  fairly  clear.  Nonetheless 
ment  has  been  very  lax.  ": 
have  reintroduced  in  this 
bill.  H.R.  1674,  to  create  &\ 
vate  citizens  to  oversee 
the  Code  of  Ethics,  and  to 
lie's  well-founded  belief 
enforcement  of  any  code 
so  long  as  Members  are 
men. 

Hopefully,  the  Rules 
consider  this  bill  in  the  nefir 
move  it  out  to  the  floor,  in 
of  reform.   It   would  inde 
public  that  the  House  is 
this  new  Code  of  Ethics  strf;tly 
rather  tlian  set  aside  to  col 

With  regard  to  Uie  legiilat 
us  today.  I  strongly  suppo 
provisions.  I  am  saddenec , 
note  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
Quadrennial  Commission  s 
tion  for  whopping  congre 
creases,  the  Obey  Commission 
ing  to  buy  better  ethics.  Tl 
mission  has  determined 
cally  wrong  for  Members 
so-called  private  oflBce  acco 
those  unethical  accounts  s 
mally  banned.  I  have  no 
that  conclusion,  but  do  ta 
ception  to  the  Commissioi. 
that  before  such  a  house-tlea 
can  be  taken,  each  Membe 
"bought  off"  with  an 
personal  oflBce  accounts  o 
Commission  urges  that  we 
million  per  year  to  pad 
every  Member  so  that  the  1 
bers  who  do  have  these 
counts,  which  the  Commis, 
ethical,  will  not  feel  so  bad 
to  give  them  up.  I  cannot 
Obey  Commission  nor,  in 
well-meaning  self-styled  c 
who  support  this  pui  chasi  i 
sional  ethics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we 
opportunity  to  open  up  ti- 
on this  resolution  so  that 
can  be  considered  to  delete 
granting    each    Member 
Member  ought  to  go  on  recbrd 
he  or  she  feels  about  buying 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr. 
support  of   the  modified 
House  Resolution  287, 
code  of  financial  ethics  for 
Representatives. 

I  am  well  aware  that 
leagues  share  an  almost 
sire  to  pass  an  open 
unrestricted  amendments 
tion.  and  I  share  their  de4ire 
the  resolution  as  fully  and 
as  we  can.  Unfortunately 
open  rule  will  almost  certaijily 
death  Icnell  for  financial 
in  the  House  and  I  would 
leagues  who  jeek  an  open 
very    carefullv    the    disas 
quences  which  such  a  rule 

An  open  rule  is  a  practical 
that  financial  ethics  reform 
will  be  slowly,  but  surely 
oblivion  by  an  unnatural 
Members  who  sincerely 
the  resolution  and  Member 
termined,  for  political  or 
sons,  to  destroy  it. 
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Obviously.  the  Obey  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations do  not  cut  an  even  line. 
Some  of  us  would  feel  the  cutting  edge  of 
financial  reform  more  painfully  than 
others,  depending  upon  our  personal  and 
private  financial  situations.  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  in  terms  of  their  f.nal  impact 
on  this  body  and  on  the  House  as  an  in- 
stitution of  representative  .sovernment 
in  this  country,  the  Obey  Commission's 
recommendations  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  code  of  financial  ethics. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations— embodied  in  this  resolu- 
tion— require  a  willingness  to  sacrifice — 
for  some,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  our 
dedication  and  commitment  to  an  even 
stricter  code;  for  others,  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  the  personal  advantage  and 
convenience  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve so  carefully  under  the  present 
rules.  Whatever  the  case,  the  American 
people  demand  the  sacrifice — and  they 
are  entitled  to  it. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  not  be  so  shortsighted — or  so  self- 
serving — that  we  auction  off  the  oppor- 
tunity for  meaningful  ethics  reform  for 
the  sake  of  an  open  rule.  If  we  acquiesce 
to  this  temptation,  we  will  trade  away 
the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the 
Congress. 

CENFRAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  various 
occasions  in  this  session  of  Congress  so 
far.  and  I  think  it  is  getting  to  be  a  habit 
that  we  ought  to  fight.  I  do  not  like  this 
habit.  I  did  not  mind  on.  I  recall.  Janu- 
arj-  4  and  the  opening  day  of  the  95th 
Congress  when  we  had  23  amendments 
to  the  rules  of  the  House  brouglit  before 
us  for  adoption  without  any  opportunity 
to  amend.  Most  of  the  work  had  been 
done  in  the  Democratic  caucus  without 
any  input  whatsoever  from  the  minority. 
We  were  given  1  hour  of  debate,  and 
then  had  to  vote. 

Now.  we  have  some  rather  significant 
changes  in  the  lives  of  every  Member  of 
this  Congress.  We  have  a  new  code  of 
ethics  but  we  are  not  even  allowed  to  try 
to  amend  this  rather  important  piece  of 
work.  This  is  a  matter  of  import  not  only 
in  the  lives  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  now  sitting,  but  also  in  the 
lives  of  people  who  may  become  candi- 
dates some  day.  I  can  see  that  people 
v.ho  are  thinking  of  running  for  Con- 
gress may  have  second  thoughts  if  what 
we  propose  here  today  is  adopted. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  al- 
lowing a  deliberative  body  such  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  work  its 
will.  Now,  I  understand  that  there  may 
be  some  amendments  offered  which  are 
going  to  be  very  popular  and  which  may 


well  be  agreed  to.  and  I  understand  that 
they  may  passibly  embarrass  some  who 
desire  something  less  than  perhaps  full 
disclosure  of  this  and  that.  Nevertheless 
if  that  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  then 
is  that  not  what  this  deliberative  body 
is  all  about?  Why  can  we  not  work  our 
will  on  amendments  just  as  well  as  we 
do  on  the  issue  itself? 

It  just  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  should  not  be  partisan  about  this.  I 
do  not  intend  to  be.  The  Obey  Commis- 
sion had  Republicans  on  it  who  did  r. 
good  job.  and  mainly  I  think  the  Com- 
mission itself  has  done  a  good  job  as  far 
as  it  went.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  Obey  Commission  go  into  audit- 
ing accounts  of  Members  and  commit- 
tees. They  have  not  done  it.  While  I  do 
not  have  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  gist 
of  their  work.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  per- 
fect. 

I  certainly  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
$5,000  which  is  supposed  to  take  the 
place  of  office  accounts.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  in 
favor  of  substituting  public  money  for 
private  money  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  bad;  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
struck  from  the  bill.  Unfortunately  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  struck  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  closed  rule  and 
cannot  even  offer  the  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  look  at  the  vote 
of  the  body,  not  just  the  vote  of  individ- 
uals. The  vote  of  this  body  has  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  prestige,  with  the 
loyalty,  with  the  respect  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  have  for  it.  I  submit 
to  the  Members  that  we  did  not  gain  any 
respect  when  we  did  not  vote  on  the  pay 
raise.  In  fact,  I  think  the  poeple  of  the 
country  were  disgusted  with  us  when  we 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  that  issue. 

Here  we  are  once  again,  without  the 
courage  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
under  an  open  rule  which  would  allow 
amendments  to  be  offered  and  to  be 
voted  upon. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  part 
of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  this  is 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  known  to 
man  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  bring  in  an  open  rule,  and  let 
us  talk  about  this  bill,  consider  amend- 
ments and  work  the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Wrioht)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule.  St.  Augustine  once 
observed  that  in  his  youth  he  had  prayed, 
"Lord,  make  me  holy — but  not  just  yet  " 

Many  of  us,  being  human,  I  think  are 
prone  to  approach  the  sublect  of  institu- 
tional reform  with  much  the  same  atti- 
tude. Some  have  been  content  with  the 
public  perception  which  gives  high  in- 
dividual marks  to  individual  Members — 
almost  all  of  us  in  our  respective  dis- 
tricts— but  which  regards  our  collective 
records  as  being  inept,  incompetent  and 
even  downright  corrupt. 

Manifestly,  we  cannot  be  68  percent 
good  individuallv  and  78  percent  bad  col- 
lectively, and  yet  that  is  a  matter  of 
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plain  fact,  is  it  not.  as  to  how  the  public 
has  been  led  to  perceive  us? 

In  our  moments  of  sober  introspection. 
we  have  probably  felt  guilty  about  the 
Inequity  of  that  great  misconception,  but 
too  often  we  have  been  unwilling  to  do 
the  things  necessary  to  change  it. 

Why  must  that  public  perception  be 
changed?  Simply,  because  unless  faith  is 
restored  in  the  free  elective  institutions 
of  our  society,  the  public  will  not  long 
retain  confidence  in  tlie  democratic  proc- 
ess that  creates  them.  So,  today  as  we 
face  this  moment  of  truth,  let  us  do  so 
with  a  minimum  of  hypocrisy.  Let  us  be, 
above  all,  honest  with  ourselves. 

Tlie  set  of  recommendations  that  we 
face  today  is  quite  probably  the  most 
binding  set  of  standards  required  any- 
where by  any  parliamentary  body  on 
Earth.  For  some,  it  will  mean  adjust- 
ments and  inconvenience — no  question 
about  it.  Yet,  if  it  brought  no  change,  it 
could  not  be  called  reform. 

For  some,  it  will  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  certain  practices,  which  they  do 
not  regard  as  inherently  wrong,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Income  which  they  do  not 
consider  inherently  evil  or  corrupting. 

And  if  our  opportunities  for  substantial 
outside  earnings  are  to  some  degree  in- 
hibited, then  let  us  reflect  that  serving  in 
the  Congress  is  not  a  part-time  job,  but 
an  all-consuming  task  which  is  worthy 
of  our  total  talents  and  our  total  efforts 
and  our  total  interest. 

The  linchpin  of  these  recommenda- 
tions is  the  sweeping  requirement  of  dis- 
closure. If  anyone  is  tempted  to  chafe 
under  what  he  may  regard  as  a  voyeuris- 
tic invasion  of  his  privacy,  just  let  him 
recall  that  this  was  a  goldfish  bowl  when 
we  got  into  it,  and  each  of  us  got  into 
it  of  our  own  accord. 

May  we  be  under  no  illusion  that  this 
will  end  criticism  of  Congress.  It  will 
not.  Nor  should  it,  necessarily.  I  think 
if  the  Members  of  this  body  were  to  take 
the  vows  of  poverty,  abolish  our  offices, 
abandon  our  homes  and  pitch  pup  tents 
on  the  Capitol  lawn,  we  would  still  be 
criticized  for  something — maybe  for 
walking  on  the  grass. 

But  if  we  did  all  of  those  things  and 
failed  to  produce  a  legislative  program 
worthy  of  the  name,  we  would  deserve 
criticism. 

We  may  receive  scant  raves  for  what 
we  do  today.  If  so,  we  shall  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
done  it. 

So  let  us  set  about  this  task  with  dig- 
nity and  without  illusions,  for  this  al- 
lows no  opportunity  for  self -righteous- 
ness. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  improve  the 
image,  unless  in  so  doing  we  improve  the 
substance.  It  is  not  enough  to  enjoy  the 
public  respect.  More  importantly,  we 
should  earn  it. 

Let  us  vote,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
previous  question  and  conduct  ourselves 
throughout  this  debate  in  such  a  way  as 
to  demonstrate  that,  with  all  our  ac- 
knowledged flaws  and  moral  imperfec- 
tions, we  are  striving  at  least  to  be 
worthy  of  th3  high  confidence  and  honor 
which  the  public  has  repo.sed  in  us  by 
permitting  us  to  serve  in  this  greatest 
legislative  assembly  on  earth. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylii)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  open  rule.  I  am  going  to 
support  legislation  creating  a  financial 
code  of  ethics  for  this  body.  But,  because 
I  do  believe  the  resolution  pending  be- 
fore us  today  falls  short  of  being  tough 
enough.  I  also  am  going  to  support  this 
effort  to  open  the  legislation  to  amend- 
ments which  I  believe  would  broaden 
its  scope  and  make  it  far  more  effective 
than  the  resolution  reported  to  us  from 
the  Ethics  Committee  and  the  Obey  Com- 
mission. I  woulc'  for  example,  support  an 
amendment  which  would  bar  members 
from  receiving  any  outside  earned  in- 
come at  all.  It  is  my  opinion  that  being 
a  congressman  is  a  full-time  job  and  that 
a  m.ember  should  not  have  a  substantiil 
am.ount  of  outside  earnings  especially  in 
view  of  the  pay  raise  now  in  effect.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  the  resolution's  re- 
quirements for  more  detailed  disclosure 
of  members'  financial  interests  goes  far 
enough.  I  believe  there  should  be  hard- 
nosed  guarantees  that  disclosure  reports 
will  be  publicly  available. 

Moreover.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
regular,  effective  audit  procedure  for 
congressional  excenses.  I  agree  with  the 
proposal  to  outl^iw  so-called  office  ac- 
counts. But  I  flrmlv  disagree  with  the 
proposal  for  a  $5,000  addition  to  the  of- 
ficial office  expense  accounts  as  a  sort  of 
soothing  lotion  for  those  forced  to  give 
up  unofficial  office  accounts. 

Lamentably,  the  renutation  of  the 
Congress  In  the  eyes  of  the  public  has  not 
been  very  good  in  recent  vears.  But  I  be- 
lieve if  we  adoDt  a  hard-nosed,  all- 
encomoassing  code  of  financial  ethics  and 
accountability — and  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions to  the  letter — we  will  in  time  regain 
in  the  public  mind  our  rejiutation  for 
integritv  and  reliability. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 'Mr.  CouGHiiN),  after  which  I 
shall  close  the  debate  on  this  side. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again,  precinitatirig  another  travesty. 
Here  we  go  again,  considering  reform 
under  a  gas  rule.  Here  we  go  again,  not 
being  permitted  to  work  the  will  of  this 
House.  Here  we  go  again,  being  dictated 
to  by   the  majority  leadership. 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  a  gag  rule  is  fear  of  what  the 
people's  elected  Representatives  might 
do. 

The  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review  has  made  some  good  proposals, 
but  what  it  does  not  do  is  as  important 
as  what  it  does  do. 

It  does  nothing  to  provide  for  account- 
ability for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  public  funds  that  are  available 
to  members  through  allowances  and  the 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  are  available  to  committees. 

It  does  nothing  to  provide  public  access 
to  the  wav  Members  and  committees  use 
those  taxpayer  dollars. 

It  does  nothing  to  provide  for  the 
auditing  of  those  public  funds  used  by 
Members  and  committees. 

It  does  nothing  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  nepotism. 


It  does  nothing  to  provide  for  account- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  frank  by  Members. 

It  does  nothing  to  abolish  slush  funds 
or  to  provide  for  financial  disclosure 
now  instead  of  next  year. 

In  addition  to  covering  up  the  Increase 
of  Members'  allowances  by  yet  another 
$5,000,  the  proposal  appears  designed  to 
divert  attention  from  abuses  in  the  use 
of  the  people's  money. 

The  members  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Reform,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, have  made  solid  and  practical  pro- 
posals to  curb  these  abuses.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  apparently  afraid  to 
consider  these  proposals.  They  cannot 
be  considered  under  this  gag  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  travesty  to  con- 
sider this  reform  under  a  gag  n.ile,  and 
I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  dow-n  the 
previous  Question. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  the  courage  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question,  the  courage 
to  consider  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  right  de- 
cision for  the  future  of  this  body  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the  time 
of  minority  has  expired? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
intention  of  taking  the  full  8  minutes. 

I  desire  first  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  -Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want  to  add 
two  sentences. 

No.  1.  while  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  gave  a  fine  speech,  he 
is  wrong  in  fact,  because  we  did  not  in 
fact  make  any  distinction  between  a 
family  corporation  or  a  nonfamily  cor- 
poration, controlling  interest  or  not, 
when  it  comes  to  earned  income  for  per- 
sonal services  rendered.  What  our  rule 
says  is:  For  anyone  for  earned  income 
for  personal  services  rendered,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  be  able  to  make 
more  than  $66,125. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  ,  I  cannot  help 
it  if  he  did  not  know  that.  He  would  have 
known  it  if  he  iiad  read  page  11  of  the 
report.  It  is  right  there  in  black  on  white. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  Members  who  are  new  in 
this  Congress  and  who  were  not  here  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  think  It  is  important 
to  say  that  this  is  the  third  chapter  in  a 
long  book.  There  are  still  a  couple  more 
chapters  to  come,  because  the  Obey  Com- 
mission is  going  to  deal  with  two  more 
subjects. 

The  Commission  dealt  first  with  re- 
form of  accounts.  That  then  had  to  be 
ratified  in  tlie  legislative  appropriation 
bill.  We  are  now  dealing  with  financial 
ethics. 
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We   have   heard    precise! 
complaint  from  the  Eepubl 
each  of  those  matters,  and 
tant  that  we  understand 
have  tried  to  be  as  bipartisan 
sonable  over  time,  but  theije 
when  for  some  reason  the  pa 
tion  completely  grips  our 
my  left.  They  find  it  unbearable 
a  Democratic  Congress  to 
important  reform.  They  fou^h 
and  toenail  on  both  those  c 
They  are  doing  exactly  the 
in  precisely  the  same  way  t4day. 

The  product  that  we  have 
reachable  in  all  six  titles.  If  a 
it  can  be  stricken  by  a 
allow  several  amendments 
some  that  were  offered  by 
can  side  in  their  proposal. 

The  only  way  that  this 
an  effective  package  of  refohn 
a  rule  like  this.  Some  ol 
know  that  I  have  had  the 
presiding  often  on  difficult  a 
bills.  I  have  never  seen  a  resi>lutlon 
would  be  easier  to  unravel  th  in 
while  I  do  not  question  the 
any  Member.  I  am  convinced 
three  experiences  with  our 
they  have  some  kind  of  a 
that  makes  them  fear  a 
in  this  fi°ld,  as  in  the  other 
Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
vote  for  the  previous  questiot 
we  will  get  nothing  or  we  w 
thing  much  worse.  It  is  imperative 
we  vote  to  order  the  prev 
and  I  move  the  previous  oue^ion 
resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  EOLLING.  Mr 
the  previous  question  on  the 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentlem  m 
yield. 

The   SPEAKER.   The   ou 
ordering  the  previous  que-stior 

The    question    was    taken 
Speaker  announced  that  thi; 
peared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  OUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  yens  and  navs. 

Th"  yeas  and  nays  were  ortiered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electron 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  26 
an.swered  "present"  1.  not  voti 
follows : 
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Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

B:azen 

Keys 

Klldee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Leflerer 

Le  Fante 

Lessrett 

Lehman 


Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  la. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Mathls 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

M'kulskl 

Mlkva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MIneta 

Mtnish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Monett 

Mollohan 

Montpomer>' 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Mr.rtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Ned7l 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Dakar 

Pberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Ranf^el 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlsenhoover 

NAYS— 153 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sr-ntlni 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Staegers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

TTiompson 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsoneas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wagponner 

Waleren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wrieht 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Youne,  Tex. 

Znblockl 

Zeferettl 


nn 

can.  Greg, 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Ba  falls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Brown.  M'ch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill 
Buchanan 
Burfjener 
Butler 
Canuto 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clau'ien. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Co'eman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  able 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Co\i<^hlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 


Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Fmery 
Er'enbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Fenwick 
Plndley 
Pish 

Forsvthe 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Gibbons 
Gi'man 
Gold  water 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Guyer. 
Ha^edorn 
Hnmmer- 
schmidt 
Han-sen 
Harsha 
He-kler 

Hinis 

Ho'lenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hvde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 


Ketchum 

Kindness 

LaPa'ce 

Lasomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madiaan 

Marks 

M:  rlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mnttox 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

M'trheU,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mvers.  Gary 
Mvers,  Ind. 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Pike 
Poa^e 
Prcssler 
Prttchard 
Ouayle 
Qtile 
Ouillen 
Regula 


Rhodes 

Rtnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Sikes 


Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stau'^e'.and 

Stanton 

Steers 

Steleer 

Stockman 

Svmms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Treen 

Trlble 


Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Walan 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Blaggi 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Breaux 
Brown,  Calif. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Gammage 


Gonzalez 
Hawkins 
Pettis 
Pursell 


Rallsback 

Teague 

Wolff 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for.  with  Mr.  Rallsback  against. 
Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Pursell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Oam- 
mage. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  287  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordlnglv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  considera- 
tion of  Hou.se  Resolution  287,  with  Mr. 
BoL.^ND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  re.solution  was  dLsnensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Bollinc) 
will  be  recoenized  for  2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  f^Mr.  Guil- 
len)  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Mi'-Rouri  fMr.  Boiling). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin <Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
not  to  take  the  15  minutes, 

I  would  aL«:o  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Members  because,  before  either  I  or  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) or  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mis.'?ion  ."starts  responding  to  questions. 
I  would  like  simply  to  take  some  time  to 
try  to  put  this  whole  proposal  into  per- 
.spective.  to  explain  what  we  are  doing 
and  why  we  are  doing  what  we  are 
doing. 

As  the  gentlpman  from  Missouri  in- 
dicated, our  Commission  was  created 
last  Julv  and  was  composed  of  six  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  seven  members  of 
the  general  public.  At  this  time  I  would 
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like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  seven 
public  members  who  have  spent  so  will- 
ingly their  time  and  effort  on  behalf  of 
this  House. 

We  have  had,  for  instance.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Wilson  Benson,  former  national  chair- 
person of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Egger,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Price-Waterhouse. 

Bill  Hamilton,  the  nationally  known 
pollster. 

Dr.  Ralph  Huitt.  who  is  probably  the 
premier  political  scientist  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  Congress  and  especially  the 
House  as  an  institution. 

Mr.  Bill  DuChessi  from  the  textile 
workers,  who  has  been  of  immense  help. 

Charles  Daly,  former  vice  president  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Robert  W.  Galvin,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Motorola. 

Together  with  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  for  this  House, 
we  have  tried  to  attack  four  jobs.  The 
first  job  we  were  given  was  to  report  on 
scheduling  reform,  which  we  did  in  De- 
cember. This  House  adopted  all  but  one 
of  those  recommendations  in  Januai-y. 
The  Commission  was  pleased  with  that. 

The  second  slice  of  our  effort  is  on  eth- 
ics reform  and  following  the  disposal  of 
this  question,  we  still  must  deal  with  two 
other  questions.  One  is  the  establishment 
of  more  effective  resource  management 
around  here.  The  second  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  organization  of  the  ad- 
ministrative services  around  the  House. 
Those  recommendations  we  hope  to  have 
ready  by  July,  so  that  Members  will  be 
able  to  review  them  by  the  August  recess 
and  to  give  their  comments  to  us  before 
we  put  them  in  final  form  in  September. 

The  ethics  package  which  is  here  today 
is  a  result  very  largely  of  the  task  force 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Hamilton).  I  want  to  express  my 
profound  admiration  for  the  work  the 
gentleman  has  done.  I  think  it  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  I  think  it  is  a  tough 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  congressional  ethics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  House  to 
understand  how  we  reached  the  conclu- 
sions we  reached  in  this  package.  The 
Commission  did  not  want  to  simply  rely 
upon  its  own  bias  in  terms  of  what  ought 
to  be  done,  so  basically  we  went  to  two 
sources  for  information  and  for  opinions. 
We  went,  first  of  all.  to  the  people  who 
were  most  affected,  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Our  staff  put  together  a  research 
team  which  interviewed  more  than  150 
Members  of  this  House  who  were  kind 
enough  to  sit  down  for  over  an  hour  and 
give  us  their  judgment  on  a  great  variety 
of  questions. 

Second,  because  we  did  not  want  to 
rely  upon  the  views  of  any  self-annoint- 
ed  organizations,  be  they  labor,  business, 
Common  Cause,  anybody,  we  did  not 
want  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  any  one 
or  two  groups  to  know  what  public  opin- 
ion was.  We  thought  it  would  be  kind  of 
nice  if  we  asked  the  public  directly  what 
public  opinion  was.  We  had  a  variety  of 
ethics  questions,  so  we  conducted,  or 
rather,  Lou  Harris  conducted  for  us  a 
public  opinion  poll  to  measure  the  pub- 
lic's ideas  in  two  areas.  No.  1,  we  asked 
the  public  what  they  thought  the  job  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  was,  how  he  ought 


to  go  about  it,  what  kind  of  tools  they 
thought  we  needed  to  do  a  decent  job. 

Third,  what  they  felt  about  the  wide 
variety  of  ethical  choices  facing  the 
Congress. 

We  found  some  interesting  things  We 
found,  first  of  aU,  that  the  public  wants 
financial  disclosure  from  Members  of 
Congress.  By  a  margin  of  63  to  23  the 
public  indicated  that  they  thought  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  oppo- 
nents at  election  time  ought  to  have  to 
disclose  their  financial  affairs. 

Interestingly  enough.  Members  felt 
much  more  strongly.  The  membership 
by  87  percent  was  in  favor  of  disclosure 
and  13  percent  against. 

The  Commission  felt  we  ought  to  be 
guided  by  two  principles  on  disclosure: 
first,  that  the  items  to  be  disclosed  would 
be  items  which  would  be  relevant,  which 
would  help  measure  the  potential  con- 
fiict  of  interest,  and  second,  that  we 
should  also  establish  a  system  to  avoid 
purposeless  recordkeeping  and  to  pro- 
tect, whenever  possible,  a  Member's  pri- 
vacy rights. 

We  specifically  rejected,  for  instance, 
the  requirement  that  a  Member  file  an 
income  tax  return.  We  were  told  by 
people  who  administer  the  toughest 
State  ethics  codes  in  the  country  that, 
No.  1,  they  very  often  do  not  pick  up 
relevant  information  on  an  income  tax 
return;  that  is,  if  someone  owns  munici- 
pal bonds  which  are  tax  exempt. 

We  were  also  told  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  public  interest  to  be  served  by 
spelling  out  what  a  Member's  medical 
payments  were  or  his  alimony  payments, 
or  things  of  that  nature. 

So.  we  rejected  the  income  tax  require- 
ment. Second,  we  rejected  the  require- 
ment that  Members  file  a  net  worth 
statement,  because  we  thought  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  public  to  know 
whether  a  Member  is  worth  $126,000  or 
$124,000  so  long  as  they  can  measure 
within  a  reasonable  range  what  our 
potential  conflicts  might  be.  So,  we  rely, 
in  the  main,  on  categories  of  value  when 
we  require  disclosure  of  holdings  and 
other  items. 

The  second  thing  that  the  survey 
showed  us  was  that  the  public  wants 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  full  time.  We 
laid  out  20  potential  confiict-of-interest 
situations.  We  asked  the  public  to  re- 
spond to  all  of  them  and  tell  us  which 
ones  bothered  them  the  most.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  item  which  bothered 
them  the  most,  more  than  any  other,  was 
the  example  of  the  Member  of  Congress 
who  gave  a  large  number  of  speeclies  to 
organizations  for  pay,  and  received  large 
speaking  fees  for  those  speeches.  That 
bothered  the  public  the  most,  and  that 
was  the  situation  about  which  the  public 
was  least  satisfied  by  the  mechanism  of 
disclosure  alone. 

That  is  what  we  tried  to  do.  We  tried  to 
reflect  the  public's  concerns  in  that  area 
as  best  we  could,  given  our  own  judg- 
ments in  the  matter,  by  limiting  outside 
income  to  15  percent  and  putting  an 
honorarium  limitation  of  $750  per  speech 
on  a  Member's  outside  income.  The  Rules 
Committee  changed  that  to  $1,000,  and 
we  think  that  is  a  reasonable  change  and 
we  can  live  with  it. 

The  third  clear  message  that  showed 


up  in  that  public  opinion  poll  is  especially 
relevant,  I  think,  to  titles  in  and  IV. 
That  poll  showed  that  above  all  else,  the 
public  wants  more  contact  with  their 
Members  of  Congress.  In  fact,  the  biggest 
gap — the  biggest  gap  in  all  the  activities 
we  measured— the  biggest  gap  between 
what  the  public  saw  Members  of  Congress 
doing  versus  what  they  wanted  them  to 
do  was  to  get  back  home  to  communicate 
with  them,  whether  it  was  by  newsletter 
or  by  personal  consultation,  and  we  tried 
to  reflect  that. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  really  like  to  finish 
my  statement,  because  I  know  that  when 
we  start  asking  questions,  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  dozens  of  them. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  my  question 
is  relevant  and  would  help  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  sure  it  is.  but  I  would 
really  prefer  to  continue.  There  will  be 
No.  2  and  3  and  4.  and  I  want  to  lay  this 
out  as  coherently  as  I  can,  given  my  own 
limited  ability  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  the  public  showed  very  clearly 
that  they  want  public  duties  paid  for  out 
of  public  funds,  and  not  private  funds 
and  not  personal  funds.  I  think  that  is 
essential.  So,  the  Commission  responded 
to  that  desire  by  trying  to  build  a  well  be- 
tween official  expenses  on  the  one  hand 
and  personal  and  political  expenses  on 
the  other.  So,  we  recommended  the  elim- 
ination of  artificial  office  accounts,  or 
slush  funds,  depending  upon  one's  liter- 
ary style.  We  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ability  to  convert  political 
funds  to  personal  use  in  titles  III  and  IV, 
and  recommended  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  the  frank. 

On  the  frank,  very  frankly,  we  had  two 
considerations  which  were  expressed  by 
the  different  political  parties  in  the 
House.  Republicans  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  about  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress,  a  2- 
to-1,  Democratic-controlled  Congress, 
which  could  pour  newsletters  into  dis- 
tricts very  shortly  before  the  election, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  very  heavy  par- 
tisan advantage  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  So.  we  corrected  that.  We  also 
heard  from  a  good  many  Democrats  who 
were  unhappy  with  published  reports 
that  the  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  contributed  over  $220,- 
OOD  for  the  printing  of  newsletters  in  the 
last  election  year,  which  were  then 
franked  at  a  public  cost  of  $2,5  million. 

And  so  we  tried  to  deal  with  both  of 
those  concerns.  What  we  said  was  that 
we  could  not  send  out  a  postal  paper 
mailing  or.  for  that  matter,  a  mass  mail- 
ing of  any  kind,  if  it  were  paid  for  by 
anything  other  than  publu-  funds,  so  that 
we  could  not  lever  the  expenditure  of 
81.500  of  our  own  money  into  the  expen- 
diture of  $15,000  to  $25,or  1  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

In  addition,  we  backed  up  the  time 
during  which  we  may  not  send  a  news- 
letter at  all.  We  backed  that  up  to  60  days 
before  primary  and  general.  That  means, 
in  my  own  State,  that  I  would  not  be 
able  to  send  a  newsletter  after,  roughly, 
July  4. 

We  made  some  other  recommendations 
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with  which  I  am  sure  thii  Members  are 
ill  familiar,  including  tte  requirement 
:hat  newsletters  be  sent  at  third-class 
mailing  rate.  That  will  sa\le  the  Congress 
approximately  $9'/2  milliojn  dollars. 

We  estimate  that  othtv  changes  in 
the  franking  section  will  I  probably  save 
another  $1  million.  $1.5001)00.  So  I  think 
those  savings  are  substantial. 

We  will  save,  on  these  recommenda- 
tions, just  on  this  section,  approximately 
twice  the  cost  of  the  pay  raise. 

We  also  recommended  tjiat  if  we  wipe 
out  those  unoCRcial  ofiQce 
we  then  ought  to  increaise  the  official 
allowance  by  $5,000.  Some  people  will 
ask  why.  Again  I  return 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  Lou  Harris. 
The  public  believes  we  a -e  not  getting 
home  enough  and  the  pufcjlic  believes  we 
are  not  communicating 
them.  They  are  desperate 
cation  of  almost  any  kind 


enough  with 
for  communi- 
from  us.  They 
also  indicated  that  they  want  that  com 
munication  paid  for  not  by  United  States 
Steel,  not  by  Joe  Blow  do^m  at  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store  who  maj  contribute  to 
a  voluntary  fimd  for  any  c  f  us,  but  they, 
rather,  want  that  official  business  con- 
ducted in  an  official  way. 

That  is  the  straightest  way  to  do  it, 
and  the  public  is  smart  enough  to  under- 
stand that.  In  fact,  when  ^•e  asked  them 
whether  they  wanted  weekly  trips  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  private  funds  or  out  ol  public  funds, 
by  a  margin  of  54  to  30  hey  said  they 
wanted  that  done  above  b<  ard.  in  a  pub- 
lic way,  out  of  public  fun(  s,  not  private 
funds.  When  we  asked  hem  whether 
they  would  rather  see  all  t  -avel  within  a 
Member's  district  paid  for  out  of  private 
funds  or  out  of  public  furjds,  by  a  76  to 

wanted  those 
way,  not  in  a 


40  percent  of 


19  margin  they  said  they 
funds  paid  for  in  a  public 
private  way. 

We  asked  them  whethe^  they  wanted 
newsletters  sent  out  by 
funds  or  using  public  fuikds,  and  by  a 
57  to  33  margin  they  sale  they  wanted 
them  paid  out  of  public  funds 

What  it  amounts  to  is  tt  at,  up  to  now. 
Members  of  Congress  have  accurately 
perceived  that  the  publl( 
munication  from  us  but  i.  ley  have  paid 
for  those  items  out  of  unolpcial  accounts 
and  campaign  funds. 

We  have  approximately 
the  Members  of  this  Hoiise  right  now 
who  have  unofficial  office  illowances.  In 
addition  to  that.  I  would  \  enture  to  say 
that  we  have  close  to  anot  ler  100  Mem 
bers  of  the  House  who  puy  for  official 
expenses  directly  out  of  tlieir  campaign 
funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsir   has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  tie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey; 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
we  have  an  additional  100 
proximately,  who  pay  for 
official  expense  right  out 
funds.  And  what  we  are 
that  the  public  believes  II 


as  I  said, 
Members,  ap- 
that  kind  of 
of  campaign 
suggesting  is 
ought  to  be 
handled  in  a  public  way,  ind  the  Com- 


mission believes  that  we 
spond  to  that  desire  and 


ought  to  re- 
handle  it  in 


the  straightest,  most  aboveboard  fashion 
possible,  and  that  is  what  we  tried  to 
do  in  title  in  and  in  title  IV. 

On  travel,  we  asked  the  public  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  and  to  make  it  short, 
the  public  response  was  very  clear.  They 
responded  by  something  like  86  to  11 
percent,  I  believe,  to  this  question:  The 
question  was  asked  whether  they  minded 
Members  of  Congress  traveling  abroad, 
so  long  as  they  were  real  trips  and  not 
disguised  vacations  and  so  long  as  the 
expenses  were  adequately  vouched  for, 
and  they  said  by  a  margin  of  86  to  11 
percent  that  they  did  not  mind  those 
trips  provided  those  requirements  were 
met.  They  did  indicate  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  lame  ducks  have  any  busi- 
ness traveling. 

So  we  have  simply  spelled  out  two  re- 
quirements under  travel:  No.  1,  that 
there  shall  be  no  double-dipping.  In 
other  words,  if  a  Member  is  reimbursed 
from  some  other  source  for  travel  abroad, 
he  cannot  also  collect  a  per  diem  so  that 
he  is  in  effect  collecting  twice.  We  have 
also  said  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  is  defeated  in  a  general  election  or 
who  is  no  longer  a  candidate  may  not 
travel  abroad  after  either  sine  die  ad- 
journment or  the  election,  whichever 
comes  first. 

In  addition,  we  were  presented  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus  with  an  additional 
item.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  introduced 
a  resolution  in  caucus  which  asked  for  a 
limitation  on  gifts;  that  specified  no  gifts 
over  $100,  period. 

There  were  a  great  many  questions 
raised  about  the  workability  of  that  sec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  there  was  t(X)  much 
objection  to  the  goal,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  objection  raised  about  the 
workability  of  that  section.  So  tlie  Com- 
mission looked  at  it,  and  we  wrote  in  the 
exemptions  which  the  Members  can  see 
In  title  II,  and  those  will  be  the  subject 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  which  will 
be  coming  from  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flynt). 
We  can  air  those  arguments  at  that  time. 
However,  I  really  believe  it  is  essential 
on  that  amendment  to  stick  with  the 
recommendations  as  they  came  out  of  our 
Commission. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  really  feels  that  every  time  he  goes 
to  a  reception  in  the  Rayburn  Building 
he  ought  to  have  to  look  around  and  fig- 
ure out  how  many  Members  of  Congress 
have  gone  to  that  reception  and  try  to 
find  out  what  the  cost  of  that  reception 
is  and  then  divide  the  cost  of  that  recep- 
tion by  the  number  of  Members  who  hap- 
pen to  have  attended  the  reception  that 
day  in  order  to  get  the  amount  that  can 
be  legitimately  attributed  to  one's  par- 
ticipation in  that  reception.  That  would, 
in  fact,  be  required  if  we  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  exemptions  written  in  which  our 
Commission  wrote  in.  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel)  and 
I  have  inserted  a  letter  on  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as 
I  finish  my  statement,  I  will  yield.  I  wish 


to  add  about  two  more  sentences,  and 
then  I  will  be  finished. 

Let  me  just  say  this  in  closing:  I  think 
it  should  be  understood  that  what  we  are 
not  doing  here  today  is  drafting  a  set  or  a 
code  of  ethics  which  will  raise  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  up  to  the  pure  ethics 
of  everybody  else  in  society.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  doing.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  recognize  that  the  ethics 
of  the  marketplace  are  not  sufficient  for 
public  life  in  the  conduct  of  our  official 
duties  and  our  public  responsibilities,  and 
we  are  simply  trying  to  draft  a  code 
which  will  reflect  that. 

I  have  served  in  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture for  over  6  years,  I  have  served  In 
this  House  for  almost  8  years,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  believe  the  ethical 
behavior  exhibited  by  members  both  in 
the  legislature  in  which  I  served  before 
and  here  Is  quite  a  bit  higher  than  in  al- 
most any  other  group  with  which  I  have 
ever  dealt  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

I  think  I  can  also  say  that  the  members 
I  served  with  in  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture and  in  this  House  worry  more  about 
the  country  and  care  more  about  what 
happens  to  the  country  and  worry  more 
about  public  problems  than  does  nny 
other  group  in  society. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  under- 
stand that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  draft  a  code  of  ethics  today  which 
simply  reflects  what  our  public  respon- 
sibilities are  so  that  we  can  have  public 
confidence  in  at  least  the  Integrity  of  the 
processes  around  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  close  by 
making  one  further  statement.  In  that 
public  opinion  poll  we  asked  the  question: 
How  many  of  you  believe  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  is  right  in  making  eth-. 
ics  reform  a  top  order  of  business?  Sev- 
enty-eight percent  of  them  said,  yes,  they 
agreed  with  that.  When  we  asked  them 
how  many  people  agreed  or  how  many 
people  thought  that  we  would  in  fact  get 
significant  ethics  reform  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  only  35  percent  Indicated 
their  belief  that  we  would  get  it. 

What  I  think  is  essential  for  this  House 
to  do  today  is  to  show  that  65  percent 
that  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  for  the  work  he  has 
done,  the  very  conscientious  work  he 
has  done  on  this  resolution. 

I  want  to  say  that  wlule  I  tliink  the 
figure  on  line  24  of  page  11  is  excessive 
and  I  regret  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
vote  on  tliat  figure,  I  do  have  some 
questions  about  the  language  on  pages 
19  and  20. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  that  language.  I  am  referring  to 
page  19,  line  22.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
resolution  was  in  inserting  the  word 
"controlling."  I  ask  about  the  word  "con- 
trolling" which  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  means  a  51  percent  ownership,  or 
does  that  mean  some  ownership  that 
would  be  less  than  that? 
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Many  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
have  defined  "controlling  Interests"  to 
be  as  little  as  2  or  3  percent  in  publicly 
held  businesses. 

Therefore,  I  wonder  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "controlling,"  the  second  word 
on  line  22,  page  19. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  answer  the  gentleman's  question, 
the  word  "controlling"  used  there  could 
mean  less  than  50  percent.  We  inserted 
the  word  "controlling"  in  that  language 
as  an  adjective  to  describe  a  family  busi- 
ness, and  we  wanted  to  let  the  Members 
know  that  they  did  not  have  to  divest 
themselves  of  a  family  business. 

The  crucial  element  in  determining 
whether  the  limitation  applies,  the  15 
percent  limitation,  is  this :  If  the  person- 
al services  produce  the  income,  then  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  family 
business  or  whether  it  is  not  a  family 
business  or  whether  it  is  a  law  firm,  or 
anything  else.  If  those  personal  services 
actually  produce  the  income,  then  it 
comes  under  the  limitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Member  is 
merely  acting  to  protect  his  investment, 
to  protect  his  equity,  to  protect  his  capi- 
tal, then  it  Is  not  services  rendered  to 
produce  Income;  and  that  income  is  not 
subject  to  the  limitation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman's  answer  is  that  it 
Is  a  subjective  decision  that  must  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  not 
anything  that  can  be  measured  objec- 
tively by  any  fact  or  figure;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  certainly  does  have 
to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis;  and 
it  is  a  factual  determination,  as  any 
question  under  law  is. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
next  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
page  20,  line  2,  the  word  "significant." 

What  does  "significant"  mean?  Does 
"significant"  mean  at  least  half  or  any- 
thing at  all? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  To  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  says  is  that 
if  it  is  not  significant,  which  means  that 
it  is  the  opposite  of  significant,  which 
is  insignificant,  which  is  a  de  minimis 
test,  what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  So  here,  again,  it  is  a 
subjective  judgment  that  each  person 
must  make  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
rather  than  on  objective  criteria  by 
which  it  can  be  measured;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  a 
test  which  will  have  to  be  judged  in  the 
end  not  by  the  individual  Member,  but 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  which  will  be  the  body  to 
which  any  of  us  will  go  for  judgment  on 
that  question  and  a  number  of  others. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  answers.  I  realize  these 
are  difficult  questions  to  answer.  I  want 
to  say  again  to  both  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  responded  that  I  think  they 
have  done  a  good  constructive  piece  of 
work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  portion  of  the  bill  that  was  referred 
to  which  has  to  do  with  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  and  the 
exception  for  personal  hospitality  of  an 
individual  of  any  gift  that  has  a  fair 
market  value  of  $35  or  less.  As  I  under- 
stand from  the  report  personal  hospital- 
ity would  mean  anything  of  substance 
such  as  inviting  a  Member  to  dinner  in 
which  the  person  or  the  lobbyists  would 
not  be  reimbursed  by  his  corporation  or 
his  organization,  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  a  corporation,  or  someone  from  a 
corporation,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Like  a  lobbyist  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  he  were  to  Invite  a  Mem- 
ber to  dinner  in  his  own  home,  that 
would  be  all  right,  but  not  if  he  took  the 
Member  to  the  Sans  Souci  restaurant. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  if  it  were  in  the  lob- 
byist's own  home  and  for  which  he  was 
reimbursed  by  his  organization,  would 
that  be  covered? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  would  be  not  accepta- 
ble vmder  our  interpretation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  would  not  be  accept- 
able? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  Member  goes  to 
the  home  of  a  lobbyist  and  the  person 
is  reimbursed  by  his  corporation,  would 
the  Member  have  to  secure  that  infor- 
mation from  that  individual? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
the  question.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  How  is  the  Member  to 
know?  Say  that  he  stays  overnight  with 
a  person  "with  direct  interest  in  legisla- 
tion" and  he  eats  meals  in  that  person's 
home,  how  does  the  Member  know 
whether  that  person's  corporation  is  go- 
ing to  reimburse  that  person  or  not? 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  has  to  be  understood 
here  is  that  we  are  not  trying  to  find 
ways  to  make  it  impossible  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  function.  These  will  be 
good  faith  tests  which  will  be  applied, 
obviously.  If  the  Member  believes  he 
might  be  involving  himself  in  a  situation, 
it  could  be  tough,  but  if  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  him  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
problem  then  I  think  that  any  good  faith 
test  would  suggest  that  he  would  not  be 
in  violation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  ask  this :  Under  the 
$35  or  less  gift,  it  would  not  count  toward 
the  $100  aggregate.  If  a  Member  received 
from  one  individual  a  $35  gift  each  day, 
would  each  of  them  then  be  a  separate 
gift  from  an  individual? 


Mr.  OBEY.  You  can  do  that  now,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  who  is  suggesting  that 
that  is  going  on.  Let  me  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  this  is  a  very  imprecise  area  we 
are  dealing  with  and  a  very  tough  one. 
No  one  is  going  to  suggest  there  is  not 
this  gray  area  or  this  problem  area  in 
trying  to  draft  a  new  code  of  ethics, 
there  is  always  bound  to  be,  all  we  are 
saying  is  that  no  one  knows  of  any  prac- 
tice like  that  gomg  on  now.  This  can 
happen  under  our  rules  now.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  Is  to  tighten  up  the 
present  rule  but  not  be  so  restrictive  you 
cannot  breathe  around  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  code  of  conduct  we  are 
operating  under  presently,  prior  to  this 
amendment  being  adopted,  merely  pro- 
hibits receiving  gifts  of  substantial  value 
but  now  it  will  become  more  specific,  and 
it  would  prohibit  an  aggregate  of  $100  or 
more.  You  do  not  count  anything  under 
$35  toward  the  $100  aggregate.  This  gives 
a  greater  opportimity  to  exploit  the  rules 
than  the  old  code. 

If  there  is  wrongdoing,  or  when  one  is 
specific  in  this  way,  then  it  seems  to  me 
greater  chances  of  abuse  could  occur.  It 
will  make  the  task  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  more 
difficult. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Does  the  gentleman  really 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
every  time  we  do  go  to  a  reception 
around  here  that  we  have  to  try  to  com- 
pute the  kind  of  costs  I  just  described? 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  is  rea- 
sonable? Does  he  really  believe  that  is  a 
confiict-of -Interest  situation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  on- 
erous, because  every  time  a  Member  does 
something  for  another  person,  such  as  a 
constituent,  he  then  keeps  an  account  of 
that  in  order  that  he  can  deduct  that 
expenditure  for  his  income  tax.  So  if  he 
is  recording  every  little  personal  thing  he 
is  expending.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  not  on- 
erous for  him  then  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  eifts. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  I  went  to  a  reception  yester- 
day which  was  held  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  over  here  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  for  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin — I  think  it  Vv^as  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  Am  I  supposed  to  really 
talk  to  them  to  find  out  what  the  total 
cost  of  that  reception  was  and  find  out 
how  many  Members  went  to  that  recep- 
tion, and  keep  book  on  that?  Does  the 
gentleman  really  think  that  is  reason- 
able? 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  would  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  in  the  same  dilemma  now  in 
recording  a  scecific  amount,  because  any 
time  one  could  show  that  the  value  was 
more  than  $35  the  person  was  benefit- 
ing from,  he  would  have  to  make  an  ac- 
counting. It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going 
to  go  to  accounting  a  $100  aggregate, 
then  we  cannot  have  that  bltr  a  loophole 
in  It.  However,  as  I  read  the  bill  now, 
with  my  amendment  deleting  the  lan- 
guage exemoting  certain  gifts  and  hos- 
pitality, one  does  not  have  to  automati- 
cally make  an  accounting  if  the  gift  is 
less  than  $35.  The  only  way  one  would 
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have  to  make  an  accounting  of  gifts  Is  if 
somebody  made  a  chargej  the  Member 
would  have  to  prove  that  ;he  aggregate 
from  any  one  individual  did  not  exceed 
$100. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  really  bel  eve  the  only 
merit  in  the  gentleman's  p<  sition  is  that, 
If  indeed  his  amended  li  adopted,  it 
would  probably  end  every  reception 
around  here.  I  might  like  hat,  but  I  do 
not  think  our  constituem  s  would,  be- 
cause they  like  to  be  able  to  have  some 
access  to  us. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  probal  »ly  something 
for  the  gentleman  to  consi  ler  under  his 
code  of  ethics. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  V.T.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  tl  ank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  pursue  that  a  little 
fiirther  and  ask  if  the  local  UAW  repre- 
sentative invited  the  gentl(man  and  his 
family  to  dinner  and  to  spend  the  night, 
how  is  the  gentleman  to  know — or  any 
of  the  rest  of  us — whether  or  not  the 
union,  or  if  it  is  a  corporite  officer  or 
salesman  for  some  firm  who  might  be 
also  a  personal  friend,  whe  her  the  host 
takes  it  off  his  income  tax  as  a  business 
expense,  or  gets  compensai  ion  from  his 
union  or  corporation? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  say  in  that  specific 
case  I  happen  to  know  wh  >  the  gentle- 
man Is,  and  I  use  my  noi  ;gin.  I  know 
that  he  has  a  direct  interes  ,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  do  not  think,  frankly,  that 
I  have  any  business  In  taking  a  meal 
and  week's  lodging  someplace  with  him. 
I  think  that  would  be  higily  inappro- 
priate for  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I;  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  [  am  asking 
how  is  one  to  know,  if  on?  spends  the 
night  and  has  an  evening  meal  and 
breakfast.  If  it  exceeds  $35  whether  or 
not  that  is  being  paid  for  h  y  a  corpora- 
tion or  interest  group  and  whether  or 
not  in  some  way  that  per;  on  who  has 
extended  that  hospitality  is  getting  com- 
pensation from  a  corporat;  entity,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  he  UAW,  or 
is  taking  it  off  his  tax  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. How  do  we  know  tha  .?  Do  we  ask 
that  question  every  time? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thanl  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  whole  purpos »  of  the  rule 
is  to  alert  Members  that  Ihey  have  to 
exercise  due  care  when  ihtj  are  receiv- 
ing gifts  and  when  they  i  re  receiving 
hospitalitv.  So  in  the  spec  fie  situation 
that  the  gentleman  suggest; .  he  is  going 
to  have  to  ask  the  questiors  to  get  the 
answers  that  he  desires  S3  he  knows 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  vio  ation  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  one 
answer.  I  wonder  now  ho  v  smart  an 
answer  it  is  because  it  cer;ainlv  ought 
to  terminate  many  convent  onal  friend- 
ships. But  I  would  like  to  ask  another 
question,  if  I  might.  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  an  explanation  of  the  anguage  on 
page  19,  lines  15  and  16,  vhich  reads: 


Outside  earned  Income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law. 

What  does  that  mean? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  question  has  been  asked.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  luiderstand 
the  question? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
what  that  means  is — Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  page  20? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  talking 
about  the  language  on  page  19,  lines  15 
and  16,  the  sentence  which  says: 

Outside  earned  Income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  simply  means  the 
spouse's  income  is  not  included  in  the  15- 
percent  limitation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  pursue 
that  one  step  further?  Let  us  assume  the 
husband  owns  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  business  and  the  wife  is  the  officer 
of  the  corporation  who  is  compensated 
for  her  services,  for  her  business  per- 
sonal services  to  that  corporation,  how 
does  that  apply  in  this  title  VI? 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  is  the  gentleman 
suggesting?  What  is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing about  the  wife? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  Member  of 
Congress  owns,  whether  the  Member  is 
a  husband  or  a  wife,  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  a  business.  And  the  Member's 
spouse  is  the  officer  of  the  business  and 
is  compensated  in  excess  of  15  percent  of 
the  Member's  salary  for  being  an  officer 
of  that  corporation.  Does  the  phrase 
"Outside  earned  income  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  community 
property  law"  mean  the  spouse  can  be 
serving  in  that  business  capacity  and 
earning  income  without  reflecting  on  the 
Member's  limitation? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  limitation  applies  only 
to  the  Member. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  the  spouse  of 
the  Member  can  be  compensated  in  ex- 
cess of  15  percent  of  the  Member's  salary 
and  it  does  not  reflect  on  the  Member's 
15  percent  as  addressed  in  title  VI  of  the 
legislation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct.  But  if  in 
fact  she  is  not  actually  rendering  the 
service  she  may  be  subject  to  tax  fraud. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Who  makes  that 
judgment? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  IRS  does. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  if  she  is 
an  officer  or  presiding  over  the  board  and 
she  functions  under  the  law,  then  she 
would  qualify  as  earning  the  money; 
would  she  not? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  salary  is  reasonable 
for  the  service  she  is  providing,  yes.  but 
again  that  is  a  judgment  which  will  not 
be  made  by  me  or  anybody  else  in  this 
House.  It  will  be  made  by  the  IRS,  just 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lead- 
ership of  this  body  acted  unwisely  in  the 
extreme,  in  my  opinion.  In  blocking  a 
recorded  vote  on  pay  raises  for  Members. 
I  do  not  think  the  public  will  soon  forget 
this,  nor  be  confused  about  where  to 
place  the  blame. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  think  the  vote  that 
the  House  is  going  to  take  on  a  code  of 
ethics  is  tremendously  important. 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
events  that  caused  the  Commission  on 
Ethical  Review  to  come  into  being.  There 
were  scandals  about  abuse  of  office 
allowances  by  Members  and  by  commit- 
tee chairmen.  We  in  the  minority  asked 
for  an  audit  of  every  fund.  The  leader- 
ship, however,  said  we  should  forgive  and 
forget  past  sins.  We  should  only  promise 
to  be  good  In  the  future. 

I  favor  ethical  conduct.  I  also  favor 
exposure  of  past  imethlcal  conduct. 

In  general.  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
po.'sed  resolution  on  ethics  for  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  way  the  reso- 
lution is  being  brought  to  the  floor.  It 
is  offered  to  us  under  a  closed  rule.  We 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  only  two 
amendments.  Outside  of  that,  we  can 
vote  to  strike  titles  of  the  resolution,  but 
we  are  denied  the  right  to  amend  them. 
Title  m  of  the  resolution  is  concerned 
with  "Unofficial  Office  Accounts  and  Offi- 
cial Expense  Allowances."  The  so-called 
office  accounts  are  an  evil,  in  my  view. 
Und»r  present  law,  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  the  renorting  of  them.  There 
is  no  regulation  of  them.  Some  Members 
accent  both  corporate  and  labor  union 
money  for  these  accounts,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  contributions  are  illegal 
to  Federal  campaign  funds. 

Title  ni  proposes  to  end  these  ac- 
counts. The  price  that  is  enacted  in  this 
resolution  is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  The 
majority  is  offering  a  bribe  to  those  who 
have  had  these  offire  accounts.  The  lead- 
ership is  saying,  "Give  un  these  office  ac- 
counts and  we  will  give  you  another 
$5,000  a  year  in  Peder'il  funds  for  opera- 
tion of  your  office."  The  price  is  too  high. 
We  can  abolish  office  accounts.  Or,  we 
could  tightly  regulate  them.  We  do  not 
have  to  din  once  more  into  the  taxpayers' 
pocket.  Therefore.  I  stronglv  favor  strik- 
ing title  ni  of  this  resolution. 

I  stronglv  support  the  sections  on  fi- 
nancial disclosure  and  limitations  on  out- 
side income.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  that 
I  am  today  releasing  considerable  per- 
sonal financial  information.  I  am  making 
public  a  statement  of  the  net  financial 
worth  of  my  wife  and  me.  I  am  also  re- 
leasing a  report  of  the  Federal  and  State 
incomes  she  and  I  have  paid  in  each  of 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
Regardless  of  what  this  body  does  today, 
I  shall  continue  to  issue  such  reports  on 
my  financial  affairs  each  year  that  I 
hold  public  office. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota  (Mr.  Frfnzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Resolution  287  contains  many 
worthwhile  and  lone  overdue  recom- 
mendations. I  congratulate  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Admlnistra- 
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tive  Review,  especially  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Hamilton)  who  chaired 
the  CAR'S  subcommitee  on  this  subject. 

The  provisions  which  I  think  repre- 
sent the  greatest  improvements  include 
new  franking  restrictions,  financial  dis- 
closure of  personal  data  and  gifts,  limita- 
tions on  honoraria,  elimination  of  unof- 
ficial office  accounts,  bans  against  lame- 
duck  travel  and  "double  dips"  for  ex- 
penses, and  prohibitions  against  conver- 
sion of  funds  from  unofficial  office  ac- 
coimts  and  political  accounts  to  personal 
use. 

The  new  ethics  code,  alone,  however, 
merely  defines  some  new  standards  of 
conduct  for  Members.  It  is  still  imcom- 
plete.  and  surely  Imperfect.  Obfuscations 
and  ommissions  In  the  reform  package 
have  clearly  underscored  its  imperfec- 
tions. Absence  of  a  creditable  mechanism 
for  enforcement  of  the  code  emphasizes 
Its  weaknesses,  but  there  are  even  more 
egregious  omissions. 

The  first  major  omission  is  the  lack 
of  any  audits.  An  ethics  package  without 
audit  is  like  a  sprinter  with  one  leg.  A 
systematic  audit  procedure  for  all  House 
expenses  and  liberal  public  access  to  dis- 
closure records  should  be  fundamental 
components  of  any  stringent  congres- 
sional reform  package.  Yet  the  necessity 
and  merit  of  such  procedures  were 
neither  addressed  by  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  nor  included  in 
the  Obey  reform  package. 

If  the  recent  past  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  the  public  demands  the 
right  to  know  how  public  money  is  man- 
aged and  spent  by  its  elected  officials.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  people  are  far  more 
interested  in  how  we  spend  their  money 
than  in  our  willingness  to  disclose  our 
own  personal  finances.  It  is  true  that 
Chairman  Obey  has  promised  to  bring 
up  some  audit  questions  later  in  the  year 
but  all  such  talk  is  prospective.  There  is 
no  promise,  or  even  hopes  of  getting  into 
audits  of  past  years  despite  the  fact  that 
congressional  improprieties  of  last  sum- 
mer caused  the  creation  of  CAR  and 
heated  up  this  House's  lukewarm  en- 
thusiasm for  ethics  reform. 

Although  House  Resolution  287  did 
propose  creation  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  to  report  legislation  in- 
corporating its  ethics  recommendations 
Into  permanent  law,  it  ignored  the  op- 
portunity to  authorize  the  committee  to 
undertake  a  thorough  audit  of  all  House 
accounts. 

The  Rules  Committee's  decision  to  de- 
lete from  House  Resolution  287  the  title 
establishing  an  Ethics  Committee  un- 
der further  notice  has  mooted  tempo- 
rarily the  subject  of  a  full  audit  of 
House  expenses.  Nonetheless,  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  ethics  legislation  and  to 
monitor  the  rule  we  will  pass  today 
must  be  established  by  the  House.  Its 
worth  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  scope  of  its  authority.  Without  broad 
investigative  powers  and  complete  audit 
authority — the  sine  qua  non  of  any  ob- 
jective examination  of  real  or  poten- 
tial abuses — such  an  ethics  unit  would 
be  less  than  effective.  Given  its  pres- 
ent standing  with  the  American  public, 
the  House  could  ill-afford  the  luxury  of 


a  whitewash,  although  it  seems  deter- 
mined, by  avoiding  audits,  to  maintain 
its  low  ratings. 

The  second  most  obvious  omission  is 
that  our  highly  publized  "disclosures" 
are  not  all  complete.  Members  of  the 
press  have  often  complained  to  me  that 
records  are  not  available  to  them.  Un- 
der our  departed  colleague,  the  ex- 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  information  on  our  spending 
of  the  people's  money  was  available  on 
occasion.  Now  it  is  available — in  sum- 
mary only — not  original  vouchers — only 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  We  have  not  made 
much  progress  toward  real  disclosures 
since  last  summer's  disaster.  Availability 
of  the  expenditure  records  of  the  House 
is  basic  to  any  congressional  disclosure 
regulation.  Public  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility to  official  expenditure  rec- 
ords of  Members  and  all  committees  of 
the  House  will  insure  the  accountability 
of  the  House  in  its  use  of  public  moneys. 
The  public's  right  to  know  about  the 
uses,  or  possible  abuses,  of  its  tax  dollars 
by  Members  and  employees  of  the  House 
far  outweighs  majority  party  criticisms 
of  such  procedures. 

Any  resolution  without  enforcement, 
without  audits,  and  without  adequate 
disclosure  is  vulnerable  to  allegations 
that  it  is  a  diversionary  tactic  as  much 
as  it  is  an  ethical  improvement.  I  will 
agree  that  this  resolution  makes  im- 
portant improvements,  but  I  also  sub- 
mit that  it  has  diverted  our  attention 
from  the  important  reforms  I  have 
noted. 

These  omissions  are  more  significant 
than  the  defects  in  House  Resolution 
287,  but  two  defects  are  worth  noting. 

The  most  blatantly  defective  provi- 
sions are  the  $5,000  increase  in  House 
allowances  and  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion on  outside  earned  income. 

To  link  the  abolition  of  unofficial  office 
accounts  to  a  capricious  quid  pro  quo — 
an  unjustified  increase  of  $5,000  in  of- 
ficial allowances — moots  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  title  III  provisions,  and  reenforces 
the  public  perception  of  a  "billion  dollar 
Congress"  willing  to  reform  itself  only  for 
the  right  price.  This  link  illustrates  the 
previous  aspects  of  the  gay  mile.  Because 
of  fears  that  the  $5,000  buyout  would 
not  pass,  it  is  tied  by  the  gag  rule  to  the 
abolition  of  slush  funds.  The  rule 
forces  Members  who  cannot  support  the 
$5,000  to  vote  at  the  same  time  for  repeal 
of  the  abolition  of  slush  funds. 

Statistical  validation  of  the  need  for 
the  increased  $2.2  million  in  taxpayers' 
money  totally  lacks  creditability.  Those 
Members — estimated  at  40  percent  or 
less  by  a  CAR  survey — who  admitted  to 
maintaining  unofficial  office  accounts 
provided  the  standard  against  which  the 
majority  of  Members  were  measured  and 
found  to  be  financially  deficient.  All  of  us 
who  do  not  use  slush  funds  are  going  to 
be  included  in  the  $5,000  buyout, 
whether  we  need  it  or  not. 

Accordingly  the  proposed  $5,000  al- 
lowance increase  represents  the  average 
amount  spent  annually  by  the  minority 
now  drawing  funds  from  their  private 
office  accounts.  The  corresponding  $5,000 
increase  in  legitimate  official  allowances 
thus  appears  a  sop  to  the  slush-funders 


to  induce  them  to  discontinue  such  ac- 
counts. Ironically,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  legitimate  expense  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  majority  of 
House  Members  with  no  slush  fund  ac- 
counts. 

The  proposed  $5,000  increase  in  official 
allowances  remains  untenable,  uncon- 
scionable, and  highly  suspect. 

The  proposed  15 -percent  limitation  on 
outside  earned  income,  a  second  serious 
defect,  is  inequitable,  discriminatory, 
and  ill-conceived. 

It  excludes  from  the  limitation  some 
kinds  income  earned  from  a  family  trade 
or  business,  if  personal  services  do  not 
generate  a  significant — whatever  that 
means — amount  of  income,  while  sub- 
jecting all  other  forms  of  income  to  the 
15-percent  limitation.  This  distinction 
creates  a  loophole  of  major  proportions, 
and  makes  farm  or  business  income  more 
blessed  than  law  income,  or  board  fees. 
It  also  will  create  a  fertile  field  for 
litigation  as  whether  income  is  earned 
or  unearned.  In  other  words,  if  you  own 
the  company,  you  may  be  all  right,  but 
if  you  just  work  for  it,  you  probably 
become  unethical. 

Our  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  already  pointed  out  another  loop- 
hole— that  of  while  making  arbitrary 
distinctions  between  types  of  earned  in- 
come subject  to  the  limitation,  the  pro- 
vision places  no  restrictions  whatever  on 
unearned  income — income  from  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  investment  resources. 
Members  with  inherited  wealth  and  sub- 
stantial investment  income  are  thus 
favored  over  the  majority  of  Members 
who  earn  relatively  small  sums  from 
speeches,  active  participation  in  small 
businesses,  law  firms,  and  certain  trades 
while  serving  in  Congress. 

The  limitation  on  outside  earned  in- 
come further  ignores  the  fact  that  Mem- 
bers are  often  elected  to  the  Congress 
precisely  because  they  have  interests  and 
practical  expertise  in  particular  fields — 
farmers  representing  farmers,  business- 
men representing  businessmen,  and  the 
like.  It  can  be  agued.  therefore,  that  to 
deny  Members  the  right  to  participate  in 
such  activities  is  to  place  an  additional 
limitation  on  eligibility  for  election  to 
Congress  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
Constitution. 

Some  limitation  on  outside  earned  in- 
come may  be  justified,  but  as  presently 
drawn,  the  real  impact  of  the  15-percent 
income  limitation  on  Members  remains 
otscure.  As  constituted,  the  provision  is 
a  jumble  of  semantic  evasions  and  legal 
incongruities:  raising  more  questions 
than  it  purports  to  settle.  Before  the 
House  acts  on  this  proposal,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  further  definition  and  clar- 
ification of  its  intent  and  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  makes 
some  real  improvements.  It  ought  to  be 
passed,  but  only  after  more  important 
improvements  are  added,  and  after  vital 
fiaws  are  corrected.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause our  leadership  has  no  confidence 
in  the  people  or  their  representatives,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  make  improvements. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr 
would  like  to  address  a 
gentleman  and  perhaps  even 
ership  on  this  issue  on  the 
the  aisle.  May  I  ask  what 
lation  which  we  are  consi 
would  hive  either  prevented 
earlier   the  case   of  our 
chairman  of   the  Committee 
Administration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman 
a.5  I  can  figure,  I  will  say  to 
man  from  Ohio,  there  is  not 
that  relates  &*  all  to  the 
antnoss  of  l."'st  summer. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
wonder  if  I  could  ask  that 
reference  to  the  Adam  Clayton 
case  or  the  case  of  one  of  oui 
who  was  reprimanded  by  the 
cently. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairn 
that  the  recent  reprimand 
been,  perhaps,  covered  by 
di.sclosure  section. 

I  have  no  opinion  on  the 
ter.  since  I  am  not  conversant 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fu 
any  other  case  the  gentler|an 
where  there  have  been 
propriety  or  wrongdoing  tha 
addressed  by  this  legi.'^lation. 
anv  others? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  th^ 
that  all  we  have  done  in  this 
establish  some  questions,  soni< 
for  ourselves,  of  how  we  sper  d 
money. 

The  scandals  that  relate 
spend  the  people's  money 
dealt  with  at  all. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
jf  the  gentleman  will  yield 
think  that  given  those  cases 
of  those  particular  problems 
dressed  by  what  is  in  this  pack  i 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the 
makes  a  good  point.  I  thank 
man  for  it. 

Mr.   LENT.   Mr.   Chairmar 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  brieft/ 
is  limited. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr   Ch-iirman 
cerned  about  title  III,  the 
office  accounts  sections,  whi 
12  of  the  bill  provides  in  secti 
the  words  having  to  do  with 
ture  of  campaign  funds,  "unl 
cally  provided  by  law."  be 

As   I   read    this   section, 
effect  of  saying   to  the 
henceforth  campaign  funds  c 
used  for  something  called 
campaign  purposes."  Before 
was  put  into  the  ethics  code 
was    permitted    to    use    his 
funds  for  charitable  contr: 
donations  to  the  Treasury,  and 
fers  to  other  political 

I  was  just  wondering  whethfer 
of  this  change  that  has  been 
are  not  tmduly  restricting 
for  which  campaign  funds 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  tiie 
for  his  question,  and  I  would 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
pate  to  see  if  I  give  a  correct 
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What  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  build 
a  wall  between  oflScial  allowances  that 
could  be  used  for  official  expenditures, 
and  for  political  funds  which  we  hope 
through  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  only  be  used  for  political  expendi- 
tures. But  we  do  believe  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  limitation  for  political  ex- 
penses. We  have  sought  to  make  no 
strict  definition  of  political  expenses. 
What  is  political  is  a  matter  of  fact 
rather  than  of  definition.  We  believe  that 
if  a  Member  travels  home  for  a  political 
purpose,  and  it  is  covered  by  his  volun- 
teer committee  out  of  political  accounts, 
that  this  is  a  political  experise,  and  still 
is  a  legitimate  political  exoense. 

However,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
to  confine  expenses  from  political  ac- 
counts or  volunteer  committee  accounts 
to  expenses  that  are  political.  By  and 
large,  that  definition  will  be  left  up  to 
the  Member  and  to  his  volunteer  com- 
mittee, and  as  it  is  broadly  defined  under 
the  election  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Lidiana  if  that  conforms  to  his 
understanding  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  does  conform  to 
my  understanding.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  it  quite  accurately.  We 
really  do  not  make  any  change  in  the 
definition  of  what  is  a  political  expense, 
or  for  that  matter,  what  is  an  official  ex- 
pense. There  are  essentially  no  rules  aVid 
regxjlations  today,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
which  define  that.  It  is  left  up  to  the 
Members  and  it  stays  that  way  under 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp).  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  way  the  rules  are  pres- 
ently written,  political  campaign  funds 
can  be  used  for  a  Member's  charitable 
contributions.  I  know  that  in  my  case 
I  spend  a  lot  of  money  from  this  politi- 
cal campaign  fund  buying  tickets  and 
making  contributions  to  the  various 
charities  and  fire  department  journals 
and  service  clubs,  and  so  forth,  in  my 
district. 

Now,  it  would  appear — imless  the 
gentleman  straightens  me  out — the 
Commission  has  changed  the  permissive 
r^nge  of  expe-ises  and  eliminated  con- 
tributions to  charities  and  has  said  that 
I  may  only  use  these  moneys  .^or  strictly 
bona  fide  political  pui-poses.  So,  I  would 
like  to  get  some  sort  of  an  opinion — 
and  I  think  some  of  the  other  Members 
in  the  House  would  be  interested — that  if 
a  Member  expends  money  from  his  polit- 
ical campaign  fund  to  purchase  a  ticket 
to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  Member's  dis- 
trict or  for  some  other  non political  gath- 
ering, will  that  expenditure  put  that 
Member  in  violation  of  this  code  of 
ethics? 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Again  I  will  respond 
by  giving  a  personal  opinion  only.  In 
my  best  judgment,  travel  back  to  the  dis- 
trict, purchase  of  the  tickets,  such  as 
the  gentleman  has  described,  are  legiti- 
mate political  expenses. 

Again  my  offhand  opinion  would  be 
that  so  far  as  the  contributions  to  char- 
ity are  concerned,  one  would  have  diffi- 
culty describing  them  as  legitimate  po- 
litical expenses. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
basically  agree  with  that.  I  think,  in 
terms  of  whether  the  latter  type  of  con- 
tribution is  a  political  expenditure  or 
not,  my  suggestion  is,  simply,  on  that 
point,  if  the  Member  thinks  it  is  polit- 
ical, he  should  try  it  out  with  the  IRS. 
It  is  clearly  not  official. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way 
the  law  is  written,  it  is  perfectly  legal, 
so  far  as  the  IRS  is  concerned,  to  make 
the  expenditure  for  a  charitable  purpose 
or  to  make  the  transfer  to  another  po- 
litical organization.  It  is  only  the  ethic 
which  we  are  adopting  today  which  ap- 
pears to  be  far  more  restrictive  than  the 
statute,  because  the  ethic  says  we  may 
only  use  these  funds  for  strictly  bona 
fide  political  purposes.  This  may  have 
been  inadvertent.  And  were  this  an  open 
rule,  we  could  make  some  simple  amend- 
ments and  straighten  this  out. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  Is 
inadvertent. 

There  are  two  problems.  One  is  the 
ethic  the  gentleman  talks  about.  And 
we  did  try  to  restrict  political  expenses 
to  political  purposes.  But  there  is  a  sec- 
ond problem,  and  that  is  with  the  IRS. 
That  relates  both  to  the  deductibility  of 
the  contributions  that  are  made  to  a 
Member's  campaign  and  it  relates  to  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  Member's 
campaign  committee. 

I  tliink  a  Member  will  have  to  take 
these  problems  up  with  the  IRS  if  the 
Member  makes  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  nonpolitical  expenditures  from  this 
fund. 

Mr.  LENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  do  deal  with  the  IRS,  and  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  IRS. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  in  better  shape  than  most  of  us. 

Mr.  LENT.  Wliat  I  am  concerned 
about  is,  would  we  be  in  violation  of 
this  Code  of  Ethics  if  we  were  to  dip 
into  our  political  campaign  fund  to  pur- 
chase tickets  for  an  affair  which  I  would 
otherwise  not  attend? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  have  already  an- 
swered the  gentleman.  I  think  he  would 
not  be  in  violation. 
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Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  for 
a  wiser  opinion. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  that  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
all  of  the  Members  for  their  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  ;ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  title  III  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  oflice  expense  allow- 
ances by  $5,CoO.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 
and  others,  I  oppose  this,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, without  being  permitted  to  vote 
on  it,  a  rather  substantial  increase  in 
pay. 

How  can  we  eliminate  this  $5,000  in- 
crease in  office  expenses  allowance  under 
this  rule? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  explain  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
further,  because  I  wOuld  like  to  proceed 
with  my  discussion.  Under  the  rule,  we 
cannot  vote  to  eliminate  the  $5,000  with- 
out voting  to  strike  the  whole  title.  I 
shall  make  such  a  motion  to  strike  the 
title.  But  the  gentleman  should  be 
warned  that  if  he  votes  to  support  my 
motion  to  strike,  he  will  not  only  get  rid 
of  the  $5,000  office  account,  he  will  also 
repeal  the  abolition  of  slush  funds,  which 
may  indeed  make  his  constituents  worry 
a  little  bit.  And  that  is  the  pernicious 
result  of  the  closed  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  we  put  them  in  the 
position  of  making  a  choice  between  the 
devil  and  the  witch? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  back  to  me  my  time, 
which  I  now  claim.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man helned  put  us  in  that  position. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
refer  back  for  a  moment  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  having  to  do  with 
increasing  the  district  allowance  from 
$2,000  to  $7,000. 

I  wish  for  pui'poses  of  the  Record  that 
tlie  gentleman  would  cite  the  event  we 
went  through  in  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  in  which  we  struck  this 
out  and  then  an  emergency  meeting  was 
called  and  it  was  restored. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  well  described  it.  We 
met  in  the  morning  and  we  voted,  with 
14  members  present,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1, 
for  the  judicious  use  of  proxies  to  elimi- 
nate the  $5,000  increase  in  office  allow- 
ances. 

In  the  afternoon  an  emergency  meet- 
ing was  called  on  an  hour's  notice.  We 
met  at  2:30.  One  of  om*  members  moved 
to  reconsider,  saying  that  there  had  not 


been  enough  members  present  in  the 
morning.  Well,  there  was  one  less  mem- 
ber present  in  the  afternoon,  but  we  had 
three  members  present  In  absentia,  be- 
cause we  found  three  extra  proxies,  and 
the  vote  was  reversed  by  a  margin  of 
14  to  12, 1  believe.  Obviously  there  was  a 
frantic  motion  to  put  the  $5,000  back 
in,  because  there  are  Members  of  this 
Hotose  who  believe  that  unless  we  buy 
out  the  slush  fund  with  $5,000  per  Mem- 
ber, we  cannot  stand  the  ethical  reform 
of  getting  rid  of  the  slush  fimds. 

In  my  judgment,  this  does  not  make 
any  sense  at  all.  If  the  slush  funds  are 
unethical  or  we  do  not  want  them  any 
more,  we  should  get  rid  of  them.  But  to 
think  we  have  to  give  every  Member  of 
the  House,  without  any  demonstration  of 
need,  or  with  no  show  of  need,  made  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, an  extra  $5,000  is,  in  my  judgment, 
simply  a  very  bad  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota   ^Mr.  Frenzel)    has  exnired. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  If  a 
Member  was  in  a  partnership  prior  even 
to  his  coming  to  Congress,  would  this 
membership  in  a  partnership  bar  him 
from  earning  or  from  receiving  more 
than  $15,000  a  year  from  that  partner- 
ship? 

Mr.  FRENZEL,  The  wav  the  resolution 
Is  written  now,  he  would  be  barred  from 
receivinar  more  than  $8,600,  give  or  take 
a  few  dollars,  of  income  from  that  part- 
nership, provided  those  earnings  were 
earned  and  resulted  from  personal  ser,'- 
Ices  to  the  partnership. 

If,  however,  the  money  that  he  re- 
ceived from  the  partnership  was  a  return 
of  capital  or  some  other  form  of  income 
that  would  not  be  earned  Income,  he 
could  receive  it  and  not  be  in  violation. 
I  submit,  though,  that  there  would  al- 
ways be  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
income  partnership  Income  was. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  whether  it  is  true  that  in  the 
case  of  a  person  owning  51  percent  or 
more  of  a  corporation,  that  man's  income 
from  the  corporation  would  not  be 
limited;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  No,  that  is  not  quite 
true.  He  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  the  person  from  the 
partnership.  The  word  "control"  would 
only  mean  that  if  a  man  got  some  kind 
of  income  that  was  from  other  than  per- 
sonal service,  he  could  do  so;  but  if  he 
got  personal  income,  personal-service  in- 
come, earned  income  from  the  corpora- 
tion, or  salary  Income,  that  would  be  just 
as  illegal  as  it  would  be  from  the  partner- 
ship if  it  exceeded  $8,600. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer  the  gen- 


tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  to 
the  letter  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey),  which  was  circulated 
today.  I  think  that  description  is  ac- 
curate as  to  what  is  in  the  House  rule, 
even  though  it  is  very  restricted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  it  also  true  that  if  a  man  owns  49 
percent  or  less  of  a  corporation,  he  can- 
not receive  more  than  $15,000  from  that 
corporation? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  distinction  be- 
tween 49  and  51  percent  is  one  which 
the  resolution  and  the  Commission  did 
not  draw. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  made  the  statement  earlier 
in  the  day  that  "control"  means  control. 
It  does  not  mean  percentage  of  owner- 
ship. Therefore,  the  distinction  would 
have  to  be  whether  the  49  percent  was 
indeed  controlling  or  not. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  but  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  this  from  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
who  so  eloquently  addressed  the  House 
previously. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  indeed  eloquent. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  be  fair  to  say  that  under  this  resolu- 
tion that  there  could  be  an  individual 
who,  for  example,  is  a  lawyer,  or  per- 
haps even  a  businessman  who  owns  a 
company  and  who  has  15  years  of  knowl- 
edge, and,  based  on  those  15  years  of 
knowledge — take  a  lawyer,  for  example, 
who  has  handled  a  client  for  15  years 
and  because  of  that  15  years  of  knowl- 
edge he  still  acts  as  the  senior  partner 
in  the  handling  of  that  client  yet  he  only 
needs  to  spend  an  hour  or  2  a  week, 
while  the  junior  Members  spend  20.  30. 
or  50  hours.  Nevertheless,  the  value  of 
his  contribution  is  so  substantial,  because 
of  his  15  years  of  knowledge  that  he 
could  really  claim  50  percent  of  the  total 
income  of  that  client  relationship  and 
that  could  well  exceed  $8,000  or  $15,000 
a  year.  Yet.  in  terms  of  time  spent  he 
would  have  spent  a  very  modest  amount 
of  time  for  that  money.  Is  that  a  fair 
characterization? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  a  fair  charac- 
terization. Anything  he  received  over 
$8,600  would  put  him  in  violation  of  the 
code. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairmah 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  mem 
firm  back  in  Illinois.  There  are 
started  that  firm  in  1966.  We 
ventional  partnership.  Most  of 
we  represent  came  to  that 
me.  I  cite  that  without  any 
that  is  the  fact. 

There  are  other  firms  in  ou 
nity  that  have  formed  thems 
corporate  lilce  organization.  If 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
that — but  I  am  pointing  at 
our  firm  decided  to  incorporatfe 
board  of  directors  then  decides 
stipend  to  pay  me,  or  someone 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  although 
really  practice  a  negligible 
for  that  sum,  is  that  some 
would  pass  the  test  of  this 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  As  the 
New  Yorlc  (Mr.  Pike)   pointed 
law  discriminates  in  favor  of 
have  an  ownership.  Those  who 
dividend  from  a  company  or 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  1 
limitation ;  you  could  receive  as 
$200,000  or  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
is  still  that  if  that  is  for 
ices,  it  would  come  under  the 
If  it  is  not  for  personal  services 
not. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentlem4n 
rect. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Then  it  would 
ter  of  description  used  by  the 
Directors. 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    The 
would  be  whether  one  earned 
sweat  of  his  brow,  in  which  casi 
be  earned  Income,  or  because 
ship  in  the  firm. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairmar, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairmaf 
suggest  the  man  who  is  fortunate 
to  ov.'n,  say,  several  million 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  or 
of    California,    the    dividends 
from  those  corporations  woulft 
covered  and  he  could  get  as 
$100,000  a  year? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  He  would  no 
ered  and  not  be  subject  to 
tions. 

Mr.  CARTER.  He  would  no' 
ered? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  right 
receive  $500,000  or  more. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Or  from  any 
of  large  corr>oration? 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Or    from 
bond?. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Or  if  he  wen 
immense  wealth,  this  would 
bar? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  No. 

Mr  CARTER.  But  the  m 
starts  earning  income  on  his 
tht>  weekends  as  some  of  us 
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I  thank     do  then  the  $15,000  limitation  sets  In, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  further  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  he  had  better  not 
deliver  any  babies  over  the  total  receipts 
of  $8,600. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  add  In  response  to 
the  inquiry  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
commu-     nois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  that  it  would  not  be 
into  a     determined  by  the  description  given  by 
4ur  firm —     the  Board  of  Directors.  It  would  be  de- 
would  do     termined  on  the  basis  of  fswt,  and  that 
law — if     fact,  again,  would  be  adjudged  by  the 
and  the     committee  which  will  review  everyone's 
upon  a     position  when  asked. 

me,  at         Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  acting  on 
I  might     behalf  of  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
of  law     souri  (Mr.  Bolling),  I  vield  30  minutes 
that     to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  a 
few  hours,  if  this  ethics  package  has  been 
passed — and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be — 
I  am  confident  that  everj'  Member  of  this 
body  will  begin  citing  it  as  one  of  the 
princinal  achievements  of  the  95th 
Congress.  As  we  do  so,  we  will  be  paying 
tribute  to  the  leadership  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  provided  the 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  under 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  David  Obey,  and  I  want  to 
express  mv  personal  appreciation  to  him 
for  the  marvelous  job  that  he  has  done 
in  bringing  this  ethics  package  to  the 
floor. 

I  also  want  to  exoress  a  v/ord  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'NEitD  and 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  the  majority 
whin,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Brademas)  for  the  sunport  they  have 
given  to  the  Commission  in  heloing  us 
to  achieve  what  I  think  is  a  tough  code 
of  ethics. 

At  this  time  it  seems  aopronriate  for 
me  to  say  several  things  about  the  ethics 
package,  other  than  a  mere  explanation 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  provisions 
in  it.  It  is  the  Commission's  belief  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  ofiicial  conduct  and  do  not  in  anv 
way  abuse  the  public's  trust.  With  all  of 
our  discussion  about  conflict  of  interest 
and  misdeeds,  it  is  sometimes  easv  to  Inse 
sight  of  that  fact.  But  this  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  I  believe  all  members 
of  the  Commission,  believes  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  con- 
duct. It  is  true  that  some  instances  of 
unethical  behavior  by  a  few  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion and  that  that  conduct  has  seriously 
hurt  the  image  of  the  institution.  It  is 
because  of  both  the  abuses  and  the  po- 
tential for  abuses,  as  well  as  the  public's 
deep  concern  for  higher  ethical  stand- 
ards in  the  Federal  legislature,  that 
the  recommendations  before  us  are 
necessary. 

I  want  to  sav  that  personallv,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  discomfort  in  develo"ine  ethical 
nute    he     standards  for  a  body  that  I  believe  al- 
own  on     ready  operates  under  high  ethical  stand- 
sometimes     ards,  and  I  would  not  for  a  moment  want 
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to  appear  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to 
pronounce  the  ethical  standards  of  this 
body.  The  Commission  has  no  illusions 
that  it  can  recommend  rules  which  will 
completelv  eliminate  all  of  the  abuses 
and  all  of  the  conflicts  of  Interest,  or 
that  we  can  devise  rules  and  regulations 
that  insure  that  power  will  never  be 
abused.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic's impression  of,  or  affection  for.  the 
Congress  will  immediately  rise  to  great 
heights  because  of  this  or  any  other 
ethics  package.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  by  taking  steps  to  minimize  avoid- 
able conflicts  of  interest  and  bv  providing 
the  public  with  the  Information  that  it 
needs  to  monitor  potential  conflicts  of 
interest,  we  are  taking  steps  to  improve 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  Congress 
and  the  image  of  the  Congress  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

A  word  about  the  approach  of  the 
Commission  to  the  package  may  be  also 
appropriate.  In  brief,  we  wanted  to  de- 
vise a  touch  set  of  ethics.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  lowest-common-de- 
nominator approach.  We  believe  that  the 
public  trust  granted  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress requires  that  each  Member  adhere 
to  the  highest  standards  of  official  con- 
duct. We  accepted  the  admonition  of  the 
Speaker  to  develop  the  hlchest  ethical 
standards  of  any  legislative  body  In 
America.  We  have  tried  to  do  that,  and 
v;e  make  no  apology  for  the  approach 
that  we  have  taken. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  rules  that 
we  have  proposed  cut,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  cut  very  deeply.  They  affect 
all  the  Members  of  this  body,  and  they 
affect  som.e  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
deeply.  Our  objective  throughout  our 
work,  however,  has  not  been  to  maxi- 
mize the  ability  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  earn  money  but  to  dev<='lop  a 
set  of  rules  that  would  maximize  his 
effectiveness  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  would  minimize  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Interest. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Members  will 
cast  this  afternoon  several  of  th»  most 
important  votes  that  they  will  cast  In  the 
95th  Congress.  In  the  ey«»s  of  the  gen- 
eral public  my  ru«»ss  is  that  few  if  any 
votes  will  exceed  the  importance  of  the 
votes  we  cast  today. 

I  consider  the  votes  this  afternoon  as 
a  crucial  test  of  the  95th  Congress.  The 
underlying  problem  Is:  How  do  we  re- 
store th°  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  institution  of  the  Congress? 
The  underlying  question  is:  Does  this 
bodv  really  want  a  tough  code  of  ethics? 
The  recommendations  before  the  Mem- 
bers todav  are  certainlv  not  a  perfect 
code  of  ethics  or  the  only  code  of  ethics 
that  could  be  drafted,  but  thev  do  repre- 
sent an  intecrated.  balanced,  compre- 
hensive, effective  ethics  package  and  I 
think  a  giant  step  towards  genuine  ethics 
reform. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  number  of 
questions  raised  by  Members  regarding 
the  provisions  of  this  resolution.  One 
of  the  first  questions  put  to  members  of 
the  Commission  is :  Why  is  not  di.sclosure 
enough  to  handle  th"  auestion  of  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  Interest? 

The  underlving  theme  of  these  Ques- 
tions is  that  the  voters  should  decide 
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whether  or  not  their  Representatives  are 
in  a  position  of  conflict  of  interest.  That 
assertion  however  ignores  the  reality  of 
most  elections  because  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  elections  are  either  uncon- 
tested or  not  close.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  public  does  not  even  know  the  name 
of  its  Representative  and  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  public  can  Identify  the 
position  that  his  congressman  took  on 
any  single  issue.  If  we  disclose  or  require 
the  congressman  to  disclose  his  finances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  member 
of  the  public  will  know  very  much  about 
that  disclosure. 

Besides  that,  disclosure  is  not  suffi- 
cient, because  outside  earned  income  cre- 
ates a  variety  of  serious  potential  con- 
fiicts  of  interest,  both  conflicts  of  money 
and  conflicts  of  time.  To  continue  to 
allow  the  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  large  amount  of  outside  income 
Invites  suspicion  of  undue  influence  and 
improper  Influence. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  confidence  In  the  institution, 
which  is  the  underlying  question,  that 
suspicion  it  seems  to  me  must  be  re- 
moved. Our  job  is  to  try  to  reestablish 
confidence  In  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
do  that  by  accepting  a  salary  of  $57,500 
and  then  claiming  that  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  earn  anything  we  want  above 
that  outside  of  our  job,  often  because  of 
our  job. 

Another  question  that  has  frequently 
been  put  to  members  of  the  Commission 
is  that  it  is  inequitable  to  single  out 
earned  income  for  a  limitation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  realize  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  very  fine  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  I  believe  the  legislation  pro- 
poses that  we  will  draw  and  of  course  it 
is  the  law  that  we  are  supposed  to  draw 
$57,500  a  year.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Yes.  But  by  the  same 
token  we  can  own,  if  we  are  children  of 
inherited  wealth,  any  amount  and  draw 
any  amount  of  interest  and  not  be  penal- 
ized. Yet  we  would  have  the  same  con- 
flict of  interest  that  we  would  have  if 
we  were  just  working  on  the  weekends 
and  earning  that  money.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  do  draw  that 
distinction  and  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  why  we  make  that  distinction. 
We  make  that  distinction  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all  we  do  it  because 
there  is  in  our  judgment  less  of  a  risk 
of  conflict  of  interest  with  income  from 
investment  than  from  earned  income 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
our  judgment,  we  just  do  not  create  the 
potential  for  conflict  of  Interest  with  in- 
vestment as  we  do  for  earned  income. 


Beyond  that,  Investment  Income  creates 
no  conflict  with  regard  to  use  of  a  Mem- 
ber's time.  They  are  not  cashing  in  on 
their  position,  generally  speaking. 

I  know  there  are  some  services  that 
have  to  be  rendered  to  protect  invest- 
ment Income,  but  generally  speaking 
there  Is  no  or  very  little  conflict  of  in- 
terest with  regard  to  the  use  of  time  when 
they  are  dealing  with  investment  Income. 
There  certainly  Is  no  cashing  in  of  his 
position  by  a  Member  with  investment 
income.  In  our  judgment,  any  potential 
abuse  arising  from  investment  income 
can  be  handled  by  disclosure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  this 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
because  it  is  obviously  very  important. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Com.mis- 
sion  go  to  the  centra!  abuse,  as  we  under- 
stood those  abuses.  We  did  not  have  com- 
ing before  us  Members  complaining  about 
conflict  of  interest  or  any  of  the  public 
complaining  about  conflict  of  interest 
arising  out  of  investment  income.  We  did 
with  regard  to  earned  income  and  we 
tried  to  limit  our  recommendations  to 
actual  abuses  that  existed. 

One  other  thing  I  would  say,  and  I 
know  my  answer  is  lengthy  to  the  gentle- 
man's excellent  question.  We  must  be 
frank  that  investment  income  is  very 
hard  to  regulate  or  control.  We  cannot 
deny  a  Member  the  right  to  income  from 
investment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  say  that  the  man  who  is  the 
recipient  of  Inherited  wealth  and  comes 
here  has  the  same  conflict  of  interest 
that  one  who  is  working  does.  Admitted- 
ly, the  one  who  works  may  spend  more 
of  his  time  on  the  weekends,  perhaps,  on 
a  job;  but  this  is  a  distinction,  I  th-nk, 
that  is  really  not  significant.  I  think  that 
the  man  who  has  huge  amounts  of  in- 
herited wealth,  as  many  Members  in  this 
House  do,  we  have  people  here  who  own 
huge  amounts  of  stocks  in  large  com- 
panies and  corporations.  We  have  other 
men  who  own  large  amounts  in  other 
corporations,  and  yet  because  a  man  of 
necessity  works  on  the  weekend,  we  are 
discriminating  against  him.  What  do  we 
want  him  to  do  on  that  weekend,  sit  on 
his  fanny,  or  do  we  want  him  to  work? 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  respond  to  say  that  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
tleman's position  is  that  the  gentleman 
would  support  a  limitation  on  invested 
income;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARTER.  Yes;  I  would  support  it. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  I  certainly  would  support  a 
limitation  on  unearned  income,  because 
we  are  favoring  those  who  are  born  to 
wealth  by  this  very  legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  makes  an  excellent  point.  There 
are  gentlemen,  we  all  know  who  they  are 
in  this  body  or  the  other  body,  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  a  trust.  They  make  half 
a  million  to  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Un- 
der this  ethics  package  all  we  require 
those  people  to  do  is  report  that  income 
and   identify   the  source  of  the   trust. 


What  we  do  not  do  is  examine  the  corpus 
of  the  trust,  the  body  of  the  trust.  In  that 
trust  there  could  be  stocks  of  the  Exxon 
Corp.,  pharmaceuical  stocks,  municipal 
bends  and  innumerable  instances  where 
a  legitimate  confiict  of  interest  could 
exist. 

This  is  the  thing  that  bothers  me.  This 
ethics  bill  does  not  apply  uniformly,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  the  author  of  an 
arr.endmcnt  to  strike  title  VI.  If  we  truly 
want  to  have  ethics;  if  we  truly  want  a 
package  that  applies  to  every  Member 
of  this  Hoase  and  to  every  Member  of 
the  other  body,  we  should  truly  limit  the 
income  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  a 
uniform  application. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Let  me  simply  ob- 
serve, in  response  to  the  gentleman,  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Commission 
we  did  not  really  view  this  matter  as  one 
of  equity,  but  rather  of  what  appears  to 
be  thj  need  to  m.inimize  those  abuses  that 
we  felt  were  most  obvious  and  most  prev- 
alent. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Concerning 
the  example  I  just  mentioned,  would  the 
gentleman  comment  on  that?  Say  that 
I  wzs  the  beneficiary  of  a  trust  my  father 
gave  me,  and  I  had  an  income  of  $500,000 
a  year.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that 
it  is  iniportant  for  me  to  die-close  the 
corpus  of  that  trust? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  do  have  the  most 

extensive  disclosure  rules 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Eat  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  require  it  under  this 
package.  All  he  requires  of  r~.e,  if  I  were 
the  bene^ciary  of  that  large  a  trust,  is 
the  amount,  the  $500,000.  and  the 
source — meaning  the  trust.  There  is 
nothing  in  there  that  compels  me  to  list 
the  nature  of  the  stock  and  where  that 
stock  resides.  I  would  be  sitting  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
have  the  stock  administered  by  a  large 
bank  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's point,  and  I  agree  that  there  is 
some  possibility  for  abuse,  and  it  may  be 
that  Members  at  a  later  time  will  want 
to  act  on  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  indicated,  but  right  at  the 
moment  we  do  not  consider  the  abuses 
from  that  kind  of  income  as  seriously  as 
we  do  the  earned  income.  Therefore,  our 
recommendations  just  go  to  the  earned 
income. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  think  this 
is  plainly  the  fault  in  this  legislation.  I 
support  the  ethics  package,  but  it  does 
not  apply  uniformly.  The  gentleman  says 
that  a  case  for  equity  can  be  made,  but 
he  is  not  concerned  with  equity.  He  says 
that  justice  will  come  later,  but  we  all 
know  the  axiom,  "Justice  delayed  is  jus- 
tice denied." 

We  are  going  to  get  one  crack  at  this 
ethics  package,  and  it  is  today. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  one  practical  point  for  those 
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If  we  include  invested  inc  )me.  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  a  Member  of  this 
House  could  not  own  a  hom(  i  for  20  years, 
sell  it,  and  make  more  thar  $8,000.  That 
would  clearly  be  ludicrous,  but  that 
would  be  the  result  if  we  dl  1.  in  fact,  try 
to  include  both  invested  aqd  earned  in- 
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We  would  also  say,  in 
one  were  a  millionaire,  the 
could  function  in  this 
eluded  invested  income 
tion.  is  that  one  would 
holdings,  put  them  in  a 
terest-free    account.    Now, 
make  some  bankers  very 
do  not  think  it  would 
interest.  That  is  why  we 
tinction. 

Mr.   MILFORD.   Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would 
question  to  the  gentleman 
concerning  spouses' 
understanding  that  under 
of  this  bill  the  sources  of 
come  must  be  revealed.  In 
I  have  a  wife  who  is  an 
eral  practitioner.  Her 
is  from  her  clients.  Would  it 
under  this  bill  for  her  to 
list? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  No.  it 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank 
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man. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  In  pursuit 
tions  the  chairman,  the 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
vious  that  the  sale  of  a 
impose  a  hardship.  Why 
the  sale  of  a  household? 
that,  imposing  a  hardship 
aire,  let  me  suggest,  may 
greater  hardship  because 
money,     but     perh<ips 
speaking  those  with  all 
will  be  sublected  to  an 
ship.  If  we  are  concerned 
concerned  about  uniformity 
tion  of  ethics.  I  would 
have  a  limitation  on  incon^e 
respective  of  the  source 

Let  me  pursue  this 
tleman  from  Illinois  made 
a  trust.  Let  me  tell  the 
trusts,  especially  blind 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  blind 
fact. 

There  are  Members  in 
are  involved  with  blind 
discussed  it  with  them 
trustee.  In  fart,  thev  direc ; 
If  one  Is  thinkine  In  those 
not  deaUne  realistically. 

The  gent.l«»man  in  the 
there  would  be  less 
flict  in  case  of  investments 
gest  that  I  disaeree 
gentleman  on  that  score. 


genl 
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exists  every  day  in  legislation  that  comes 
to  this  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  bring  up 
one  other  thing.  We  just  had  a  demon- 
stration of  how  blind  a  tr\ist  is  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  ap- 
pointed as  trustee  his  trusted  friend  and 
lawyer  from  Atlanta,  Charles  Kirbo.  But 
then  he  was  heard  to  mention,  and  It 
was  reported  in  the  papers,  that  he  ad- 
monished him  to  take  care  and  look  out 
for  Billy  and  take  care  of  his  son  Jimmy 
in  disposing  of  the  assets. 

Anybody  with  any  commonsense 
knows  that  he  is  going  to  listen  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  who- 
ever direc  t"?  him. 

My  problem  with  this  whole  package, 
this  whole  title  VI.  Is  that  it  does  not 
apply  uniformly,  and  we  should  take  it 
back  and  work  on  it  and  determine  just 
what  the  public  wants  to  know,  whether 
we  should  make  absolute  full  disclosure 
of  everything  we  own  and  everything  we 
earn. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Thairman.  I  want  to  clear  up  tiie 
impression  that  Members  would  not  have 
to  reveal  holdings  in  a  trust.  If  the  Mem- 
ber, in  fact,  can  determine  what  those 
holdings  are.  those  holdings  will  be  dis- 
closed. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  to 
another  topic.  I  resD«»ct  what  the  Com- 
mission has  done  with  outside  earnings, 
and  I  sngeest  that  it  is  a  solution  to  a 
verv  nettlesomp  problem. 

What  was  the  genesis  of  the  $35- 
threshold  amount  beyond  which  we  have 
to  start  allocating  or  taking  account  of 
gifts,  as  well  as  the  allowance?  How  was 
th'^t  figure  rietTmined? 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Tt  is  a  verv  arbitrary 
flcure.  The  principle  that  motivated  us 
was  to  trv  to  avoid  outtiner  Members  into 
the  Dositlon  where  they  would  have  to  be 
bookkeepers  and  ke<>D  elaborate  records. 

Mr.  MAZ'^OLI.  That  leaves  me  with 
this:  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  expert  witnesses  determined 
that  $35  di'i  exempt  m^st  of  the  recen- 
tlons  to  which  we  are  invited,  most  of  the 
men  Is  we  mav  be  Invited  to.  breakfasts 
•with  the  farm  bureaus,  this  type  of 
thing?  Is  that  the  general  thrust  of  the 
$35? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  It  Is. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question  if  I  may. 

We  get  In  our  office — and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  does,  as  well— subscrip- 
tions and  newspapers  and  books  and  all 
kinds  of  pamphlets.  Time  Magazine,  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,  and  so  forth. 
If  we  take  the  dollar  value  of  each  issue, 
so  that  that  exceeds  the  $35.  are  those  to 
be  accounted  for  hereafter? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record,  would  the  able 
gentleman  from  Indiana  please  state 
what  his  own  position  was  on  the  Com- 
mission's task  force  that  made  the  rec- 
ommendation? I  understand  the  gentle- 
man was  chairman  of  the  section  dealing 
with  financial  matters.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  I  was.  My  own 
position  with  regard  to  what  aspect  of 
the  task  force  recommendation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Did  title  VI  come  within 
the  area  that  the  gentleman  was  directly 
resE>onsible  for? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes.  it  did. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  revert  to 
the  question  asked  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understood 
the  answer  the  able  gentleman  gave.  As 
I  understood  the  gentleman,  he  said  in 
his  reply  to  the  Question  asked  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons) 
that  the  onlv  income  which  is  limited  by 
title  VI  Is  income  that  comes  from  any 
source,  whether  It  is  a  farm  or  business 
or  professional  association  or  whatever 
it  is.  produced  or  generated  by  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  Member. 

I  can  see  the  good  sense  and  the 
proper  relationship  and  relevance  of 
that  definition,  because  that  gives  some 
mea.sure  of  the  time  that  the  Member 
would  devote  to  producing  the  Income, 
if  we  specify  the  ircome  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here  as  limited  to  Income  that 
he  or  she  personally  produced. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  the  situation  cor- 
rectly as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  QUILIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from    Illinois    (Mr.   Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  preface  to  his  Princlpia 
Ethica.  George  Edward  Moore  wrote  the 
following : 

It  appears  to  me  that  In  Ethics,  as  In  all 
other  phllosoDhlcal  studies,  the  difficulties 
and  disagreements,  of  which  history  is  full, 
are  mainly  due  to  a  very  simple  cause: 
namely  to  the  attempt  to  answer  ouestlons, 
without  first  dlscoverlnif  precisely  what  ques- 
tion it  is  which  you  desire  to  answer. 

In  formulating  the  House  ethics  pack- 
age which  is  before  us  today.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  House  CommLssIon  on  Ad- 
ministrative Review  went  to  great  pains 
to  first  determine  just  what  questions 
thev  were  attemoting  to  answer  before 
they  started  providing  those  answers. 
The  Commission  was  comprised  of  both 
public  and  House  Members  and  took  tes- 
timony from  all  sectors  of  our  societv.  In 
addition,  it  conducted  interviews  with 
both  House  Members  and  the  public  to 
ascertain  their  concerns  and  sueeestlons 
for  Improving  our  ethical  standards.  I 
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think  a  careful  reading  of  the  results  of 
those  surveys  and  interviews  will  reveal 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Com- 
mission went  about  determining  just 
what  questions  It  wanted  to  address  in  its 
recommendations.  And  I  likewise  think 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  of  this  resolution,  which 
embodies  those  recommendations,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  engaged  in  overkill,  and  that 
it  has  identified  and  responded  to  the 
right  questions  about  our  ethical  con- 
duct, and  that  It  has  done  so  in  a 
straight-forward  and  commonsense 
fashion. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  I  think 
we  should  lay  to  rest  some  of  the  mis- 
statements and  misinterpretations  about 
this  effort  to  forge  a  new  code  of  conduct 
for  the  House.  It  is  said  by  some,  for  in- 
stance, that  by  even  undertaking  this  ef- 
fort we  are  somehow  indicting  the  entire 
House  for  misconduct — that  we  are  con- 
ceding the  argument  of  those  who  charge 
that  the  whole  system  is  corrupt.  Noth- 
ing, It  seems  to  me.  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  The  very  fact  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  this  thorough  self-ex- 
amination In  public  view  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  we  have  confidence  in  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  system  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  majority  of  our  Members. 

Furthermore,  this  view  is  shared  by  the 
public.  The  Harris  poll  conducted  for  the 
Commission  reveals  that  we  enjov  a  53 
to  38  percent  high  ethics  rating  with  the 
public,  though  that  still  puts  us  in  eighth 
place  among  other  Institutions  in  our 
society.  Another  Harris  poll  coiiducted 
at  the  height  of  the  Watergate  scandal 
in  1974  asked  the  public  what  traits  best 
characterize  most  elected  Federal  offi- 
cials. Only  17  percent  of  the  people  polled 
felt  that  most  elected  Federal  officials 
are  corrupt.  At  the  same  time,  though, 
the  people  listed  corruption  and  Water- 
gate as  the  main  reasons  for  their  loss  of 
confidence  in  Government,  and  at  the 
top  of  their  list  of  things  which  should 
be  done  to  restore  confidence  were  the 
adoption  of  new  laws,  codes  of  ethics,  and 
standards  of  conduct  for  public  officials. 
In  other  words,  while  the  people  realize 
that  corruption  is  not  a  pervasive  prob- 
lem in  Government,  they  feel  very 
strongly  that  something  should  be  done 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  public  sentiment  for  action  on 
ethics  has  not  dissipated  with  the  fading 
of  Watergate,  and  perhaps  has  been  bol- 
stered by  some  recent  revelations  involv- 
ing the  Congress.  Last  fall,  during  the 
election  campaign.  88  percent  of  the 
voters  listed  the  ethics  question  as  a 
priority  to  stiffening  the  rules  governing 
gress  should  take  action  on.  And  in  the 
Harris  poll  conducted  more  recently  for 
the  Commission,  the  public  gave  78  to  14 
percent  approval  to  the  decision  of  the 
new  leadership  of  the  House  to  give  top 
priority  to  stiffening  the  rules  governing 
the  ethical  behavior  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  public  has  become  so 
skeptical  about  our  ability  to  act.  that  a 
48  to  35  percent  plurality  expressed  doubt 
that  we  would  enact  tougher  ethical 
standards. 


Another  argument  which  Is  used 
against  this  ethics  effort  is  that  these 
new  standards  relegate  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  second-class  citizenship;  that 
somehow  we  are  being  discriminated 
against  as  a  class  because  we  are  being 
asked  to  reveal  more  and  act  better  than 
the  average  citizen.  I,  for  one,  do  not  con- 
sider this  second-class  citizenship;  to  me 
it  means  that  we  are  expected  to  be  first- 
class  public  servants.  The  public  wants  us 
to  abide  by  high  ethical  standards  be- 
cause they  have  placed  a  special  trust  in 
us — the  public  trust.  They  have  elected 
us  to  positions  of  leadership  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  we  are,  therefore,  expected 
to  represent  or  embody  the  highest 
standards  of  conduct  and  integrity.  The 
Harris  poll  conducted  for  the  Commis- 
sion shows  that  by  an  87  to  10  percent 
margin,  the  Am.erican  people  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  "because  they  hold  high 
offices  of  public  trust.  Congressmen 
should  be  expected  to  maintain  higher 
ethical  standards  than  other  people." 

The  argument  is  also  made  that  you 
cannot  legislate  morality,  and  again 
the  poll  findings  reveal  that  the  people 
realize  this.  A  62  to  32  percent  majoiity 
of  the  American  people  feel  that  "in  the 
end.  Congressmen  are  like  other  people 
and  you  cannot  make  them  behave  ethi- 
cally if  they  do  not  want  to,  because  you 
cannot  legislate  morality  and  ethical 
behavior."  Moreover,  a  55  to  41  percent 
majority  agree  that  "the  ethics  of  Con- 
gressmen cannot  be  expected  to  be  much 
better  or  worse  over  the  long  run  than 
the  ethics  of  the  people  themselves." 

In  summarizing  these  poll  findings, 
Lou  Harris  said,  and  I  quote : 

It  may  be  heartening  news  to  hear  that  the 
public  views  Congressmen  ss  human  beings, 
but  on  the  ethics  questions,  the  Congress  can 
ignore  the  admonition  that  it  must  hew  to 
standards  higher  than  most  other  people  only 
at  its  peril. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  this  whole 
ethics  effort  is  an  exercise  in  futility  be- 
cause it  would  not  help  one  bit  to  elevate 
our  lowly  standing  with  the  public,  which 
now  hovers  around  the  22  percent  level. 
On  this  count  I  would  tend  to  agree,  and 
I  would  hope  that  no  one  is  misrepresent- 
ing this  package  as  a  panacea  for  our 
public  image  problems.  Certainly  the 
Commission  has  not  so  misrepresented 
what  its  recommendations  will  accom- 
plish. To  quote  from  page  2  of  its  report: 

The  Commission  has  no  illusions  that  it 
can  recommend  rules  which  will  completely 
eliminate  conflicts  of  Interest,  or  that  regu- 
lations can  be  devised  which  will  assure  that 
power  will  never  be  abu:ed.  Nor  does  it  be- 
lieve that  public  affection  for  Congress  will 
rise  t3  great  heights  simply  as  a  result  of 
ethics  reform. 

But  the  report  goes  on  to  state,  and 
again  I  quote: 

The  Commission  does  believe  that  to  end 
the  crisis  of  confidence  Congress  must  talce 
action  to  minimize  avoidable  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  provide  the  public  with  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  monitor  any  potential 
conflicts. 

Certainly  the  mere  adoption  of  a  new 
code  of  ethics  is  no  guarantee  of  higher 
ethical  conduct;  that  will  depend  on  our 
own  commitment  to  abide  by  and  en- 
force it,  and  ultimately  the  people's  vigi- 
lance in  holding  us  to  it.  But  even  then, 
it  is  no  answer  to  our  sagging  perform- 


ance and  approval  ratings.  We  will  ulti- 
mately be  judged  by  our  performance  as 
legislators — our  effectiveness  in  solving 
problems  and  our  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Having  placed  this  whole  ethics  ques- 
tion in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  proper 
and  realistic  context.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

First,  the  Commission  recommended 
that  full  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments be  filed  by  Members  of  Congress, 
their  principal  assistants  and  profes- 
sional committee  staff,  and  that  these 
reports  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  Commission  has  also  recommended 
that  such  financial  disclosure  statements 
be  filed  by  congressional  candidates, 
though  this  latter  recommendation  will 
have  to  be  implemented  by  statute.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Kastenmeier-Railsback 
bill,  on  which  this  proposal  is  based,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  financial 
disclosure.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
best  deterrent  to  confiict  of  interest  situ- 
ations arising  in  the  first  place,  and  is 
also  the  best  way  for  the  public  to  judge 
whether  the  financial  situation  of  their 
Representative  or  any  congressional 
candidate,  in  any  way  compromises  his 
ability  to  properly  represent  their  In- 
terests without  advancing  his  own  per- 
sonal pecuniary  interests.  Financial  dis- 
closure by  Congressmen  and  their  oppo- 
nents was  supported  by  63  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  Harris  poll,  and  only  23 
percent  felt  it  constituted  an  invasion  of 
privacy. 

Second,  the  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  limitation  on  outside  earned 
income  of  15  percent  of  the  Member's 
salary,  though  an  amendment  has  been 
made  in  order  to  raise  that  limit  to  $15,- 
000  a  year.  I  had  earlier  testified  before 
the  Commission  in  opposition  to  any 
outside  income  limit,  based  on  our  pre- 
vious salary  level.  But  when  the  new  sal- 
ary took  effect,  I  made  a  commitment  to 
my  constituency  to  support  and  abide  by 
whatever  limit  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
House. 

I  made  this  commitment  because  I 
think  we  now  have  a  compact  to  fulfill 
with  the  President's  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
which  recommended  that  their  proposed 
salary  increases  be  accompanied  by  a 
tough  new  code  of  ethics  for  all  three 
branches  of  Government,  including  pub- 
lic financial  disclosure,  rigorous  restric- 
tions on  outside  Income,  and  strict 
conflict  of  interest  provisions  on  invest- 
ments. To  quote  from  the  Peterson  Com- 
mission's report: 

Breaches  of  trust — even  by  relatively  few — 
have  reduced  the  willingness  to  increase  com- 
pensation.  Only  a  commitment  to  serlovis  re- 
form will  convince  Americans  that  trust  and 
confidence  can  be  restored,  and  the  Increases 
in  salary  are  Justified. 

»  •  ♦  •  • 

Such  a  reform  must  be  suflficlently  tangible 
to  persuade  a  substantial  majority  of  Amer- 
icans that  the  post-Watergate  era  has  truly 
begun.  Such  a  majority  is  by  no  means  per- 
suaded now. 

Under  the  heading,  "Rigorous  Restric- 
tions on  Outside  Earned  Income,"  the 
Commission  report  went  on  to  state: 
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The  government  should 
reasonable  compensation  to 
ants  sufficient  to  permit 
normal  personal  and  family 
out  the  need  for  outside 
tlves,  judges,  Senators  and 
may  then  be  reasonably 
their  full  time  and  energies 
employment,  and  the  earning 
come  should  be  restricted. 

In  the  same  fashion,  th4  Obey  Com- 
mission argued  for  limitatic  ns  on  outside 
earned  income  to  assure  thi  public  that 
First,  Members  are  not  cushing  in  on 
their  positions  of  influence  or  being 
affected  by  the  prospects  qf  outside  in- 
come, and  second,  outside 
not  detracting  from  a  Methber's  atten- 
tion to  his  or  her  job.  Acc<  rdlng  to  the 
Obey  Commission,  unlimited 
earnings  not  only  present 
nancial   conflicts   of   Inter^t,   but   also 


outside 
potential  fl- 


present  a  "time  conflict" 


between  the 


Member's  private  interest  s.nd  the  pub 
lie  interest.  Supplementing  salary  with 
outside  earned  Income  can  detract  from 
a  Member's  full-time  atteition  to  his 
official  duties  and  creates  ( istortions  in 
the  judgment  of  Members  ^n  particular 
issues. 

This  finding  Is  buttressed  by  the 
Harris  poll  finding  that  a  I  4  to  37  per 
cent  majority  of  the  publ  c  feels  that 
"with  the  job  so  demanding,  regardless 
of  what  their  occupations  wi  tre  in  private 
life.  Congressmen  should  jive  up  their 
private  careers  and  devote  full  time  to 
Congress."  A  68  to  30  percmt  majority 
of  that  majority  say  the/  feel  "very 
strongly  about  it."  In  my  own  case,  I 
severed  my  affiliation  with  my  law  firm 
when  I  came  to  the  Congress  both  be- 
cause of  potential  conflict  i  of  interest 
and  the  full-time  aspects  of  this  job. 

The  third  major  recommendation  of 
the  Obey  Commission.  wMch  is  con 
tained  in  this  resolution,  is  the  prohibi- 
tion on  gifts  aggregating  mere  than  $100 
in  a  calendar  year  from  an  r  person,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  laving  a  di- 
rect interest  In  legislation  or  from  a 
foreign  nation  or  national.  I  Intend  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  ihe  Commit 
tee  on  Standards  of  Offlcia  Conduct  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  foi|  gifts  of  un- 
der $35  or  personal  hospitality,  because 
I  agree  with  Chairman  Oiiey  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  <in  the  Com- 
mission (Mr.  Prenzel),  who  stated  in 
their  letter  of  March  1,  197",  that — 

This  amendment  Is  111-ad  Ised  and.  If 
adopted,  will  make  the  gift^  prohibition 
meaningless. 
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To  quote  further  from 
without  the  exemptions, 
literally  be  forced  to  allocate 
cost  of  almost  every  reception 
would  have  to  log  the  Identlt  r 
value  of  most  unsolicited  gifts 
mall;  and  would  even  have  to 
of  dinners  they  eat  In 
short,  without  the  proposed  -., 
gifts    provision    would    becomi  \ 
and  therefore  unenforceable 


Fourth,  the  Commission 
mended  the  abolition  of 
ficlal  office  accounts  or  slush 
not  maintain  such  a  fund 
understanding    that     the 
found  that  40  percent  of 
surveyed  do.  I  agree  with 


the  ir  letter : 

M  imbers  would 

the  per  guest 

they  attend; 

source,  and 

:omlng  In  the 

I  £sess  the  cost 

neighbors'  homes.  In 

exemptions  the 

unworkable 


has 


recom- 

so-lcalled  unof- 

funds.  I  do 

3ut  It  Is  my 

Commission 

Members 

Commls- 


the 


ttie 


slon  that  this  source  of  private  funds 
which  now  falls  outside  disclosure  or 
campaign  limitation  requirements 
should  be  prohibited  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  Impropriety  and  financial 
influence  by  contributors  to  such  funds. 
I  also  support  the  strict  new  prohibition 
on  the  conversion  of  campaign  funds  for 
personal  use  under  any  circumstances. 
This  Is  a  long  overdue  reform  and  one 
which  keeps  faith  with  campaign  con- 
tributors that  their  contributions  will 
Indeed  be  used  solely  for  campaign  pur- 
poses. 

The  fifth  major  recommendation  of 
the  Obey  Commission  relates  to  the  use 
of  franked  mailings.  From  now  on,  no 
materials  which  are  not  printed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  may  be  sent  under  the 
frank,  postal  patron  mailings  will  be  sent 
third  class,  saving  an  estimated  $9.5 
million  annually.  Members  will  be  con- 
fined to  sending  the  equivalent  of  six  dis- 
trict wide  mailings  per  year,  mass  mail- 
ings would  be  prohibited  60-days  prior 
to  an  election — as  opposed  to  the  present 
28-day  moratorium — Members  running 
for  statewide  office  would  be  prohibited 
from  sending  mass  mailings  outside 
their  districts,  and  postal  patron  mail- 
ings would  be  submitted  to  the  Pranking 
Commission  for  advisory  opinions  prior 
to  their  being  mailed. 

And  finally,  lame  duck  travel  abroad 
would  be  prohibited  at  the  time  of  the 
election  or  adjournment  of  Congress, 
whichever  comes  first,  and  Members 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  both  per 
diem  allowances  and  being  reimbursed 
from  other  sources  for  the  same  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  House  Reso- 
lution 287  and  the  tough  new  House 
code  of  ethics  it  represents.  I  have  no 
illusions  that  this  will  usher  in  the 
millennium  in  ethical  conduct  for  the 
Congress,  but  it  is  an  important  first  step 
in  restoring  public  confidence  in  us  by 
demonstrating  our  commitment  to  set- 
ting and  enforcing  high  ethical  stand- 
ards. While  the  first  important  step  Is 
ours  to  take,  the  second  step  is  for  the 
people  to  take  In  holding  us  to  our  public 
trust.  John  C.  Calhoun  once  said: 

The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  con- 
sists In  considering  offices  as  public  trusts, 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or  party. 

That  is  really  the  essence  of  these 
standards  of  conduct  for  Members  of 
Congress — that  they  use  that  public  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  rather  than 
for  their  own  personal  benefit.  By  creat- 
ing these  standards,  we  are  giving  the 
people  a  yardstick  to  measure  our  devo- 
tion to  that  public  trust.  We  can  paper 
this  Chamber  over  with  all  manner  of 
codes  of  ethics,  but  they  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  if 
the  people  are  apathetic  about  their 
Government  and  the  type  of  individual 
they  elect  to  represent  them.  As  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson  wrote  in  a 
1950  opinion: 

It  Is  not  the  function  of  our  government 
to  keep  the  citizen  from  falling  into  error; 
It  Is  the  function  of  the  citizen  to  keepTKe 
Government  from  falling  Into  error. 

While  we  can  and  should  carry  out  our 
constitutional  obligation  to  enforce  these 


standards  and  punish  Members  for  offi- 
cial misconduct,  the  ultimate  enforce- 
ment rests  with  a  vigilant  citizenry. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Wiggins)'. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  started  to  take  a  much  closer  interest 
In  this  resolution  several  days  ago  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  might  be  infected  with 
a  serious  legal  problem,  perhaps  a  prob- 
lem of  constitutional  magnitude,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  earnings  limi- 
tation on  Members.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Members  with  the  process  by  which  I 
reach  my  conclusion,  but  the  conclusion 
I  have  reached  is  that  title  VI  does  not 
present  a  problem  of  unconstitutionality. 
However,  there  surely  is  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy and  judgment  before  us.  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  that  issue  for  just  a  moment 
or  two. 

Preliminarily,  I  want  to  establish  my 
objectivity.  I  do  not  have  any  unearned 
income  or  earned  income  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  tolerated  by  this  resolution. 
Moreover,  the  resolution  would  not  apply 
to  me  in  any  event  because  I  am  going 
to  leave  this  vale  of  tears  at  the  end  of 
this  term  of  Congress,  in  part  because  of 
the  type  of  foolishness  which  occupies 
our  attention  today.  In  the  future,  I  ex- 
pect to  practice  law  openly  and  proudly  ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  as  prosperous  at  it  as 
some  I  have  read  about  in  the  paper 
recently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  distinction  between  un- 
earned and  earned  Income  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  must  be  made  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  Income  limitation  at  all.  I 
say  that  because  wealth  produces  Income, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  limitation 
on  the  income  which  wealth  pro- 
duces, then  we  are  going  to  have  a  limi- 
tation on  wealth  itself.  The  Constitution 
does  not  tolerate  a  property  test  for 
membership  in  this  body.  The  resolution 
must  therefore  distinguish  between  un- 
earned and  earned  income  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  limit  Income  at  all. 

Let  us  address  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  such  a  limitation. 
Pi-ankly,  I  am  groping  for  the  problem. 
I  understand  the  tendered  solution,  but  I 
truly  do  not  understand  what  the  prob- 
lem is.  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  tiie 
problem  is  conflict  or  apparent  conflict 
of  interest.  I  say  that  because  what  is  not 
regulated  here  is  the  ownership  of  vast 
wealth  In  regulated  Industries  and  in 
defense  industries  for  example.  All  of 
that  is  tolerated,  even  though  the  poten- 
tial for  conflict  is  obvious.  If  such  obvious 
potential  conflicts  do  not  concern  us,  I 
cannot  be  convinced  that  Saturday  in- 
come from  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine,  for  example,  does  raise  an  im- 
acceptable  risk  of  conflict. 

No,  we  are  not  talking  about  conflict 
of  interest  In  this  limitation.  Rather,  we 
are  talking  about  our  image  as  full-time 
Congressmen.  I  think  it  is  perceived  by 
some  that  if  a  Member  Is  able  to  earn  a 
few  dollars  on  the  outside,  he  is  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  public  business,  and 
that  is  wrong. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  that 
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perception.  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
bcxiy  know  far  more  about  that  issue 
than  the  respondents  to  the  question- 
naire which  was  circulated.  Do  we  really 
have  a  problem  here  of  Members  who  are 
devoting  Insufficient  time  to  the  work  of 
Congress?  Is  that  a  great  national  prob- 
lem? We  should  know. 
I  think  the  answer  is  clearly  that  it  is 

not. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  some  ex- 
tent our  time  Is  diluted  by  outside  activ- 
ity. What  is  the  greatest  demand  on  our 
precious  time? 

Let  me  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  time 
that  one  may  devote  to  the  practice  of 
law  on  a  Saturday,  for  example.  I  think 
that  the  greate.st  nonpublic  demand  on  a 
Member's  time  is  partisan  politics.  That 
activity  takes  most  of  our  time;  and,  of 
course,  we  do  not  consider  such  demands 
to  stain  our  public  image  as  full-time 
Congressmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  if  we  are 
serious  about  responding  to  the  percep- 
tion that  we  may  not  be  full-time  Con- 
gressmen, then  perhaps  we  ought  not 
regulate  outside  income,  but  punish 
those  who  do  not  respond  to  votes  or 
attend  committee  meetings.  Let  us  have 
a  30-percent  test  or  a  15-percent  test 
with  respect  to  that  conduct  which  goes 
directly  to  the  issue  of  a  full-time 
Congressman,  rather  than  having  a 
standard  of  outside  income  which  is  only 
remotely  related  to  it. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Obey  Commission  are  well 
Intentioned.  I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts,  but  they  have  created  a  solution 
to  a  nonproblem.  I  hope  that  we  will  rise 
above  the  obvious  political  pressures 
upon  us  and  simply  do  what  is  right,  even 
though  there  may  be  a  misconception 
abroad  as  to  what  Is  the  right  course  to 
follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins)  has  very  eloquently  addressed 
a  portion  of  this  legislation  and  the  real 
and  imagined  problems  It  claims  to  ad- 
dress and  whether  the  legislative  pro- 
posal restricting  income  of  Members  has 
merit. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  address  him- 
self, if  he  will,  to  two  other  aspects  of 
this  question  of  limiting  income. 

There  was  a  day  In  this  Congress  when 
the  Congressmen  served  from  January 
to  July,  even  from  March  to  July,  and 
then  went  home  and  practiced  some  kind 
of  normal  business  activity  such  as  farm- 
ing, newspaperlng,  law,  medicine,  or  the 
like.  They  then  had  some  contact  with 
the  real  world  In  which  their  constitu- 
ents are  obliged  to  operate  all  the  time 
within  the  rules  and  the  regulations 
which  this  body  imposes  upon  them.  At 
that  time  the  Members  understood  how 
it  was  to  operate  in  the  real  world. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  creating  by  this 
legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  a  separate 
ruling  class  that  will  be  removed  from 
the  real  world,  that  will  be  well  compen- 
sated for  the  responsibility  of  ruling,  but 
but  will  not  be  directly  Involved  In  the 
day-to-day  activities  by  which  our  con- 
stituents earn  their  livings  to  pay  taxes. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  could  address  that  Issue,  and  I 
wonder  whether  he  could  address  one 
other  Issue,  and  that  Is  the  question  of 
independence  of  judgment.  Outside  in- 
come makes  it  possible  for  a  Member  to 
be  here  and  not  be  dependent  upon  this 
vocation  for  his  living  so  that  he  is  able  to 
say,  "I  do  not  have  to  vote  in  some  way 
I  feel  is  undesirable  m  order  to  hold  the 
congressional  job.  I  can  make  a  determi- 
nation that  I  think  is  more  legitimate 
than  the  pressures  of  politics  even 
though  that  decision  might  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  hold  the  congressional  job. 
I  have  something  to  fall  back  on." 

There  are  two  different  angles  here 
that  bear  on  the  ethical  considerations  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond quickly,  the  first  question  is 
whether  this  body  is  enriched  when  peo- 
ple go  out  and  participate  in  the  business 
and  economic  affairs  of  society  as  well  as 
In  discharging  their  governmental  func- 
tion. Of  course  it  is,  so  long  as  we  pun- 
ish actual  conflicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  However,  I  say  the 
bottom  line  has  to  be  whether  we  have 
the  faith  in  the  people.  We  should  tell 
them  the  truth,  disclose  our  outside  ac- 
tivity and  the  income  it  produces,  and  let 
the  people  decide  whether  that  activity 
is  acceptable  or  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  rule  of  disclo- 
sure is  consistent  with  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  democracy.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  artificial  standards.  It  is  one  that 
wUl  work  if  we  have  the  will  to  make  it 
work. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard 
it  as  a  mixed  blessing  serving  on  the 
Commission  on  Administrative  Review. 
I  agree  everyone  worked  as  hard  as  they 
could  under  the  circumstances.  We  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  assistance  of  our 
staff,  both  that  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  its  chairman.  My  ap- 
preciation, however,  does  not  indicate 
total  agreement. 

One  thing  has  been  very  largely  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 
If  we  did  nothing  but  approve  title  I  in 
this  resolution  requiring  financial  dis- 
closure, it  is  far  and  away  one  of  the 
most  significant  ethical  improvements 
ever  adopted  by  this  legislative  body. 
That  provision  alone  requires  annual  re- 
porting of  the  sources  of  your  income 
over  $100,  gifts  over  a  certain  amount, 
reimbursements,  holdings  of  over  $100; 
debts  in  excess  of  $2,500;  securities 
transactions  over  $1,000;  real  estate 
transactions  over  $1,000. 


All  of  those  facts  must  be  spread  on 
the  record  annually  and  anybody  from 
your  district  can  raise  the  issues  and  get 
the  facts.  In  the  next  election  anyone 
may  make  criticisms  If  they  find  some- 
thing there  to  be  attacked. 

There  are  many  other  good  sections  in 
this  recommendation. 

The  limitation  on  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts may  be  a  good  idea. 

I  support  the  limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  frank. 

No  one  certainly  Is  going  to  guarrel 
with  the  limitations  imposed  on  lame- 
duck  Members  travel.  But  there  is  much 
in  this  resolution  which  could  be  im- 
proved. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  partisan  about  the  de- 
sire for  ethical  reform,  although  there 
was  an  attempt  to  portray  one  party  as 
being  for  or  against  ethics.  I  regret  that 
that  suggestion  was  raised,  and  it  Is 
spurious  at  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  issues  that 
is  definitely  more  contentious  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  give  ourselves 
a  $5,000  pay  raise  on  top  of  the  recent 
$13,000  pay  raise,  which  I  opposed.  It  is 
provided  in  the  unofficial  office  accounts 
section  of  the  bill  it  permits  an  increase 
of  $5,000  to  $7,000  in  the  district  office 
allowance.  As  I  understand  it,  this  ac- 
count will  be  converted  into  a  personal 
expense  account  for  Members.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  are 
willing  to  vote  to  permit  themselves 
another  $5,000  Increase,  but  I  for  one 
win  not. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  raises  the  point 
that  he  is  concerned  about  having  $5,000 
added  to  the  raise  of  $13,000. 1  think  that 
is  a  presumption  on  our  part.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  we  will  have  received  a 
raise  of  $13,000  because  of  the  way  the 
leadership  has  so  very  adroitly  manipu- 
lated the  procedure  to  prevent  a  vote  on 
the  part  of  the  membership.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  very  ethical.  But  now  we 
are  dealing  with  ethics  in  another  com- 
mittee's discretion.  Let  me  suggest  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House  currently  in 
committee,  there  are  enough  votes  in 
the  committee  considering  supplemen- 
tary appropriations  which  will  provide  a 
solution  for  that  prospective  $13,000 
raise. 

I  would  predict  that  come  August  or 
July  when  that  supplementary  motion  is 
brought  before  the  fioor  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  raise,  and  also  predict  that 
the  raise  will  fall. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment  if  he  will  offer  it. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  take  issue  with  my 
friend  on  the  term  "$5,000  pay  raise."  It 
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is  my  understanding  that  thi : 
Increase  in  reimbursable 
would  in  no  way  go  into  any 
In  other  words,  if  there 
expenses,  one  could  have  tt 
reimbursed    but    could    nol 
profit  from  them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  agree  wit]  i 
man  that  technically  it  is  no^ 
but  I  can  speak  only  for  thi 
the  House.  If  a  member  wis 
he  could  reimburse  himself 
that  are  not  now  reimbursable 
degree  it  would  be  an  increai  e 
not  now  available.  This  fun< 
constitute  an  expense  accoun  t 
bers  can  use  on  top  of  the 
I  think  that  is  unjustified.  I 
Members  why. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  fo 
man  of  the  Committee  on 
istration,  Mr.  Hays,  from 
left,  the  House  had  repeated 
staff,  in  allowances,  in  traiel 
phones,  in  postage.  The  Ho\ise 
additional  increases  dependlig 
distance  away  from  Washing  t 
district  under  the  so-callec 
posals  that  were  adopted 
honestly  believe  that  to  add 
million  a  year  to  the  legis 
priation   through   this   is   a 
would  say  further  that  no 
was  offered  in  our  hearings 
revealed  is  that  60  percent 
bers  of  the  House  had  no 
office  account  and  apparenjtly 
need  the  money.  So  there 
justification. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  really  d 
to  enter  into  the  merits  or 
the  $5,000;  I  simply  wanted 
understanding  that  we  are 
about  another  $5,000  raise 
go  directly  to  the  Member, 
should  increase  the  allow 
crease  it  I  am  not  debating 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  leave  that 
tleman's  definition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  1 
at  this  point  to  the  issue  of 
come.  I  should  at  this  poiijt 
usual    disclaimer    that    the 
from  Maryland  has  no  incotie 
within  the  limitations  that 
would  impose  and  has  not 
the  nearly  4  years  that  he 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairmian 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  th^ 
for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlemar 
true  that  in  addition  to  the 
to   the   $2,000   which  we 
had  for  so-called  office 
when  it  came  $500  over  3 
all  of  us  received — it  is 
gift.  To  that  now  is  added  $5 
aik  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
if  one  wanted  to,  he  could 
Louisville.  Ky.,  as  I  happen 
go  from  there  to  his  distrifct 
could   in   the  course  of 
expensive  car,  go  to  his  district 
food  and  lodging  paid  from 
from  Kingdom  Come  to  Foijit 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the 
enough  fortitude  to  sign  a 
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return  it,  he  could  do  a  great  many 
things,  I  assume — at  least  for  one  term 
of  office. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  fact,  it  would  permit 
him  to  live  in  high  style;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Knowing  the  gentle- 
man, I  doubt  that  he  would  ever  wish 
to  live  in  high  style. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  think  that  this  extra  $5,000  is  nec- 
essary? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  I  really  do  not.  I 
appreciate  the  humble  country  origins  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  gone  on  to 
another  subject  of  outside  earnings,  but 
I  would  like  to  return  to  the  $5,000  in- 
crease in  official  office  account  issue.  I 
find  myself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  in 
this  respect.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  Allen)  pointed  out 
previously  that  if  one  votes  to  strike  title 
III,  which  would  strike  the  $5,000  addi- 
tional for  the  official  office  account  or  for 
additional  official  expense,  then  one 
seems  to  be  opting  for  continuation  of 
the  unofficial  account  procedure.  I  have 
never  had  an  unofficial  office  account  and 
I  did  not  know  that  the  practice  existed 
until  recently  and  I  would  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  does  not  have  one 
either. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  one  which  I  do 
report  fully. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  does  have 
one  which  he  does  report.  And  that  is,  of 
coiu"se,  made  up  from  private  sources  and 
not  from  taxpayers'  money.  My  question 
is  this.  If  I  decide  to  vote  for  the  provi- 
sion under  title  III,  I  can  use  the  $5,000, 
or  I  do  not  have  to  use  it  just  as  I  do  not 
have  to  use  all  my  office  hire  account  or 
telephone  account.  True? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  to  use  it  but  under  the  impact  of 
these  new  rules  most  Members  will  be 
forced  to  use  this  money.  They  will  have 
to  us  this  for  newsletters  and  certain 
additional  expenses  which  are  now  paid 
out  of  such  unofficial  accounts  or  cam- 
paign accounts.  The  whole  trend  of  these 
regulations  n  to  force  onto  the  back  of 
the  taxpayers  all  attendant  expenses  for 
the  Member "s  service  in  the  Congress, 
whether  or  not  the  taxpayers  feel  that 
such  expenses  should  be  charged  to  them. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  these  regulations. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  if  we  vote  for  the 
$7,000  official  account  we  eliminate  the 
ujiofRcial  expense  accounts.  It  can  all 
be  used  or  it  can  be  returned.  How  docs 
the  gentleman  from  Marjland  intend  to 
vote? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  to  strike  tlie  $5,000 
increase.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  I  will  introduce  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  unofficial  office  accounts  be- 
cause that  is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  learn  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   intends  to 


introduce  legislation  to  see  that  such  un- 
official accounts  are  eliminated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  linder 
a  regulation  now  before  Congress  and 
soon  to  be  adpoted  the  unofficial  ac- 
counts will  be  disclosed  and  that  is  a  reg- 
ulation under  the  Federal  election  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows  I  am  a  new 
Member  of  the  House.  I  feel  at  times  as 
if  I  am  in  about  a  half  dozen  graduate 
schools  at  the  same  time,  schools  of 
varying  degrees  of  excellence.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  graduate  school  or  the 
only  place  where  one  can  receive  infor- 
mation which  is  helpful  in  developing 
public  policy.  Here  in  Washington  we  are 
not  really  in  the  real  world. 

Back  home  we  can  talk  to  many  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  expertise  on  par- 
ticular subjects.  My  question  relates  to 
title  III  as  it  amends  rule  43.  If  I  take 
a  group  of  University  of  Delaware  pro- 
fessors out  to  dinner  and  I  pay  for  it, 
can  I  pay  for  that  with  political  cam- 
paign funds?  Is  that  a  bona  fide  political 
expenditure?  Or  do  I  have  to  pay  for  that 
personally  or  pay  for  it  with  taxpayers' 
dollars? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  that  was  sub- 
jected to  extensive  discussion  previously 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  think  the 
bottom  line  wa."?,  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  it  was  up  to  each  Member  to  judge 
the  purpose.  If  it  was  a  political  meet- 
ing, he  can  still  reimburse  himself  from 
campaign  funds.  But,  as  I  understand  it, 
reimbursement  from  this  $7,000  fund 
is  permissible  if  it  is  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss legislation,  at  least  the  Member  can 
submit  the  voucher  If  he  felt  it  was  a 
purpose  that  qualified  as  his  official 
duties. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Marvland. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  $5,000 
office  account  increase,  I  have  such  an 
unofficial  ofSce  account  and  I  use  it  ex- 
clusively for  paving  for  newsletters.  But 
is  it  not  true  under  a  title  of  this  legis- 
lation, title  IV.  that  in  any  event  whether 
the  $5,000  addition  is  allowed  or  not,  the 
office  accounts,  even  if  they  are  not 
abolished,  cannot  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose anv  more? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  The  gentleman  was  refer- 
ring earlier  to  title  I,  financial  disclo- 
sure, and  I  have  a  question  having  to  do 
with  section  3  in  part  B.  having  to  do 
with   listing  one's   liabilities   owed,   di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly,  which  exceed  $2,500, 
excluding  any  mortgage-secured  real 
estate. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ex- 
clusion bi  here  for  obligations  due  and 
owing  to  members  of  one's  immediate 
family.  Is  It  the  gentleman's  opinion  that 
obligations  of  an  unsecured  nature  due 
and  owing  to  members  of  one's  family 
must  be  disclosed  In  the  official  report? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
language  on  page  5.  lines  13  through  21, 
which  directs  the  disclosure  of  liabilities 
over  $2,500,  does  not  permit  any  ex- 
emptions except  the  ones  stated  in  that 
paragraph. 

The  answer  then  would  be  that  obli- 
gations to  family  members  would  have 
to  be  disclosed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marvland  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
divorced  and  had  an  obligation  to  pay 
alimony  or  child  support  to  a  former 
wife.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  under  the  terms  of  this  provision 
that  obligation  or  liability  would  have 
to  be  fully  revealed  In  the  report  filed 
with  the  Clerk? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  assume  if  it  were  an 
outstanding  lump  sum  owed,  dictated  by 
a  court  order  It  Is  a  HabiHty  against  the 
person's  assets  and  it  would  have  to  be 
revealed. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  answer  we  will  get  and  which  we 
have  gotten  every  time  a  question  like 
this  is  asked  Is  that  they  do  not  really 
know.  There  are  going  to  be  regulations 
written  by  an  as  yet  unnamed  commit- 
tee that  is  going  to  rule  in  each  individual 
case;  so  we  are  walking  into  a  really 
foggy  area. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  If  it  is  a  per- 
sonal obligation,  we  have  to  report  It. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
obligation  the  gentleman  refers  to  as  a 
result  of  a  judgment  of  a  court? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  could  be  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  the  court  or  the  result 
of  a  contractual  obligation,  a  separation 
agreement  Incorporated  into  a  decree. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  answer  to  the  question  is  yes, 
it  would  have  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  if 
I  may,  had  the  rule  adopted  been  an 
open  one,  might  we  have  made  an  effort 
to  amend  this  provision  ? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  Unfortunately,  we  are  barred 
from  doing  it. 


Mr.  Chairman,  now,  let  me  turn  to  out- 
side Income  and  Its  limitations.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  talked  about 
the  need  to  reestablish  confidence  and 
to  do  away  with  the  national  suspicion 
directed  at  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
In  the  majority  report,  the  two  goals 
announced  are  to  remove  conflict  of  In- 
terest and  to  maximize  the  effectiveness 
of  Individual  Members.  Let  me  apply 
those  two  standards,  the  standard  of 
confidence  and  trying  to  do  away  with 
suspicion  and  read  what  is  not  limited 
in  this  legislation. 

The  family  business  section  that  Is  in 
this  bill,  specifically  allows  one  incum- 
bent Member  from  the  West  to  draw 
$35,000  from  an  Insurance  company 
which  his  family  controls. 

It  allows  another  Member  from  the 
South  to  draw  $40,000  a  year  dividends 
from  a  coal  business  in  which  that  gen- 
tleman o^Tis  a  part  Interest. 

It  allows  another  gentleman  from  the 
West  to  draw  $39,000  from  a  title  com- 
pany that  the  gentleman  founded,  but 
does  not  directly  manage. 

It  allows  another  gentleman  from  the 
South  to  draw  $26,000  from  a  radio  sta- 
tion that  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman's wife  own. 

It  allows  one  gentleman  who  owns  a 
controlling  Interest  in  a  rather  large  cor- 
poration to  draw  $422,000  a  year  in  divi- 
dends. That  gentleman  has  freely  ad- 
mitted to  a  reporter  that  $100,000  of 
his  salary  can  be  switched  to  dividends. 

It  allows  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
to  draw  half  a  million  dollars  from  '.lis 
trust.  None  of  these  people  I  mentioned 
will  be  subjected  to  the  limits  In  this  bill. 
They  will  be  exempt  as  will  those  who 
hold  other  forms  of  investment  income, 
stocks,  bonds,  trusts.  If  a  Member  owns 
municipal  bonds  in  one  of  the  municipal 
corporations  such  as  New  York  City  and 
decides  to  vote  on  the  New  York  City 
bailout,  obviously,  I  think  that  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  But  his  income  will  not 
be  limited  by  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers why  we  are  in  this  position.  The 
majority  of  this  Commission  just  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  investment 
income.  They  came  to  a  blank  wall.  They 
knew  they  had  been  told  to  do  some- 
thing about  earned  income.  In  their 
minds  this  may  have  caused  a  problem, 
so  they  said,  "We  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  earned  income,  but  how  can 
we  deal  with  investment  income?"  They 
could  not  come  up  with  any  answers. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  that 
investment  income  caused  conflicts.  The 
statement  was  made  that  there  was  no 
testimony.  There  was  a  lot  about  Mem- 
bers owning  stock  in  banks,  but  that  is 
not  dealt  with  in  the  bill.  What  is  limited 
are  things  such  as  income  from  speeches, 
articles,  professional  services,  teaching, 
painting  of  artworks,  the  practice  of  law, 
service  on  a  board  of  directors  if  one 
does  not  control  the  company,  consulting 
fees. 


I  ask  the  Members,  what  Is  the  prob- 
lem that  we  are  trying  to  solve?  I  tried 
In  my  ovra  mind  to  define  It.  They  say 
there  Is  a  problem  with  those  who  earn 
outside  income. 

If  we  go  down  the  list,  we  find  that 
In  8  years  15  Members  of  Congress  were 
convicted  of  criminal  conduct  and  2 
acquitted.  In  every  Instance  we  find 
convictions  on  Income  tax  and  election 
laws.  There  is  not  one  crime  committed 
that  involved  or  in  any  way  relates  to 
earned  income  or  part-time  or  outside 
jobs.  Reading  down  the  list,  we  find  ac- 
cepting a  gratuity,  income  tax  violations, 
perjury,  tax  evasion,  bribery,  conspiracy 
to  take  bribes,  mall  fraud  and  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  bribery,  mall  fraud  and 
filing  false  statements  dealing  with 
clerk  hire.  None  of  this  wrongdoing  in- 
volved outside  income  and  that  was  not 
Involved  In  the  Wayne  Hays  matter. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Why  do  we  need  a  new 
law  to  prosecute  someone  who  has  al- 
ready been  prosecuted  under  an  existing 
law? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  As  usual  the  gentle- 
man's question  Is  not  opposite  to  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
making,  which  is  that  there  are  laws  on 
the  books  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of 
crimes  that  have  been  committed  by 
Members  of  Congress  but  there  is  no 
need  to  penalize  those  who  have  outside 
Income  which  Is  perfectly  honest  and 
legitimate. 

I  repeat,  these  restrictions  do  not  deal 
with  the  Hays  case  and  do  not  deal  with 
the  recent  reprimand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  All  they  do  would  be  to 
penalize  those  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Pike)  who  spoke 
earlier  today. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  this  kind  of  limitation  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  all  full-time  Congress- 
men. The  second  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress met  only  173  days.  That  is  not 
even  one-half  of  the  year. 

We  were  out  of  session  192  days;  27 
weeks;  more  than  6  months.  Why  should 
it  be  the  right  of  the  House  to  tell  us 
that  In  the  month  of  August — and  al- 
ready this  year  it  has  been  announced 
that  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  our  time 
we  will  not  be  in  session.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler) 
wants  to  go  home  and  practice  law,  why 
should  he  not  do  that? 

So,  if  it  is  a  full-time  job,  why  are  we 
not  in  Washington  the  full  time?  What 
really  is  the  problem?  Is  It  abuse  of 
honoraria?  That  could  have  been  dealt 
with  appropriate  restrictions. 

There  are  many  Members — some  of 
them  on  the  floor  at  this  moment — who 
have  written  books  and  have  copyrights, 
who  are  completely  exempted  imder  this 
bill.  If  writing  a  book  about  the  House 
and  becoming  a  well-known  expert  and 
having  a  best  seller  Is  not  cashing  in  on 
the  job,  what  is? 

So,  the  Members  should  see  the  dou- 
ble and  triple  standards  that  are  being 
imposed.  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
the  fundamental  problem  we  su-e  fac- 
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ing  is  not  earned  income, 
mental  problems  can  be 
full  disclosure. 

But  the  real  threat  In  this 
loss  of  our  political 

Congressmen  to  become   

power  blocs,  as  the  gentleman 
York  (Mr.  Pike)  described  so 
Will  we  create  two  classes  of 
one,  clipping  coupons  and 
inherited  income:    the  other 
Members,  afraid  to  make  a 
their  congressional  livelihood 
away  with  nothing  to  go  bac 
entire  plan  is  part  and  parcel 
ing   Members   of   Congress 
Government  employees  afraic 
their  minds.  We  are  soon 
the  suggestion  for  taxes 
tion  campaigns  for  the  Hous; 
Senate:  all  a  part  of  one  grar^d 
nanced  out  of  the  taxpayers' 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr 
yield  1  additional  minute  to 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Of  course, 
the  people  in  our  district  our 
devotion,  as  best  we  can  provide 
are  setting  up  a  situation  here 
peoples'     Congress     as     the 
Father's    intended    It    is 
destroyed. 

I  recall   the  words  of  Johh 
Adams,    who    served    for    4 
happily  as  the  President  and  1 
a  Representative  in  Congress. 
My  election  as  President  was 
gratifying  to  my  Inmost  soul.  No 
appointment  conferred  upon  me 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  my 
House. 
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I  feel  the  same  way  about 
I  think  we  all  feel  the  same  w; 
action  here  today,  we  may  not 
ing  about  reform.  We  may  be 
a  very  significant  type  of    _^_ 
Americans  have  known  in  the 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brings  about  national  strength. 

If  the  two  provisions  I  have 
remain  in  the  bill  I  will  be 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairmah 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
tucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairma^ 
today  I  supported  the  rule 
the  consideration  of  House 
287  which  establishes  the  nev 
financial  ethics  for  the  House 
sentatives. 

While  I  prefer  open 
for  free  and  unlimited 
measures — there   are    times 
when  the  adoption  of  profound 

cial  measures  like  House 

would  be  hindered  and  perhapi 
by  insistence  on  an  open  rule. 

The  Rules  Committee  reache(  I 
able,  satisfactory  compromise 
made  certain  amendments  in 
preventing  the  "Christmas-, 
death  of  this  vital  legislation 
lighted  the  rule  was  adopted. 

The    Obey    Commission    has 
masterful  job  in  discharging 
mental  burden  of  drafting  a 
code  of  congressional  financial 
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funda-        I  applaud,  also,  my  friend  and  nelgh- 
ad|ressed  by     bor.  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton,  and  his 
task  force  for  their  tremendous  contri- 
bill  is  the     butlons  to  the  final  recommendations  of 
Are     the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
287,  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted  just  as 
reported  by  the  Obey  Commission  with- 
out amendments. 

Some  will  argue  here  today  that  re- 
quiring comprehensive  financial  dis- 
closure and  limiting  outside  earnings  for 
Members  of  the  House  will  drive  good 
people  who  lack  Independent  financial 
means  away  from  the  Congress. 

In  fact,  those  States  which  have  al- 
ready enacted  strict  financial  ethics  laws 
of  this  kind  have  not  experienced  a  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  talented  candi- 
dates and  in  the  numbers  of  qualified 
pcjckets.  incumbents  offering  themselves  for  public 

service. 

Our  current  salary  level  is  $57,500.  The 
limit  on  outside  Income  in  the  Obey  rec- 
ommendations is  a  quite  reasonable  15 
percent  of  that  salary. 

Such  a  limit  permits  those  among  us 
who  have  special  needs  or  special  situa- 
tions to  supplement  their  now-generous 
salaries  in  helpful  amounts  without  en- 
tangling themselves  in  possible  conflicts 
of  interest  and  without  devoting  so  many 
hours  to  outside  pursuits  as  to  impinge 
upon  the  time  needed  to  discharge 
elected  duties. 

Furthermore,  in  light  of  the  recent  sal- 
ary Increases,  it  is  going  to  be  harder 
than  ever  to  convince  John  Q.  Taxpayer 
that  his  Representative  cannot  get  by 
on  a  possible  income  of  $66,125.  That  will 
not  "play  well  in  Peoria." 

Our  purpose  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
to  adopt  strong,  workable  and  effective 
rules  governing  a  Member's  financial 
ethics.  We  do  so  both  because  to  do  so 
is  correct  and  right,  and  because  to  do 
so  is  for  the  House  to  regain,  at  least 
partly,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
public. 

Though  the  Obey  commission  package 
is  a  major  step  forward,  I  feel  other 
changes  in  congressional  procedures  are 
indicated  in  order  to  conclude  the  seri- 
ous business  of  restoring  the  public's 
I  yield  trust  in  the  legislative  branch  of  Govem- 
Ken-     ment. 

For  example,  the  Congress  must  move 
with  speed  to  pass  legislation  providing 
for  partial  public  financing  of  Congres- 
sional campaigns.  I  have  voted  twice  in 
the  recent  past  for  public  financing  of 
congressional  campaigns,  but  such  a 
measure  needs  the  strong  support  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
be  enacted. 

We  must  replace  the  antiquated  Fed- 
eral Lobbying  Act  of  1947  with  a  bill  with 
teeth  and  no  loopholes.  Such  a  measure 
was  reported  from  my  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
a  work-    passed  the  House  last  year  but  died  in 
The  rule     the  waning  hours  of  the  94th  Congress, 
or  3er  while        We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
treeing"   to    "Korean  Connection"  once  and  for  all 
am  de-     and  take  action  unfiinchingly  against  the 

wrongdoers, 
done   a        And,  we  must  act  to  prevent  any  fu- 
monu-     ture  backdoor  pay  increases  for  Mem- 
workable    bers  of  Congress, 
ethics.  Some  of  us  may  have  approved  of  the 
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recent  pay  raise.  Some  of  us  may  have 
opposed  it.  Whatever.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  raise  went  into  effect  without  a 
hitch — and  without  a  public  vote. 

I  find  these  backdoor  tactics  unaccept- 
able and  unbecoming  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  be 
an  accountable,  open  and  responsive  as- 
sembly of  lawmakers — if  we  are  sincere 
In  wanting  to  work  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public — we  must  alter  the 
current  method  of  granting  Members  of 
Congress  pay  increases.  We  must  require 
a  public  vote  on  any  future  pay  or  cost- 
of-living  adjustments. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  my  Congres- 
sional Pay  Reform  Act  of  1977  with  17 
additional  cosponsors.  This  brings  the 
number  of  cosponsors  to  28. 

My  bill  would :  eliminate  all  automatic 
cost-of-living  congressional  pay  in- 
creases; separate  all  future  congressional 
pay  Increases  from  those  recommended 
for  other  categories  of  Federal  em- 
ployees; and  require  a  public  vote  on 
pay  raises  and  all  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments recommended  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  have  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  urging  that  his  committee 
report  my  bill  to  the  floor  expeditiously. 
Unless  the  law  Is  changed  before  October, 
we  will  all  receive — by  the  backdoor 
which  is  still  wide  open — a  sizable  pay 
adjustment. 

In  remarks  I  placed  In  the  Record  last 
week.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  called  this  con- 
gressional cost-of-living  adjustment 
"Christmas  in  October." 

I  concluded  by  saying:  "Let's  be  tradi- 
tionalists. Let  us  celebrate  Christmas  in 
December — not  October." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It  Congress 
needs  to  adopt  the  Obey  Commission 
recommendations  today.  Then  it  needs 
to  go  to  work  on  a  new  lobbying  disclos- 
ure bill,  a  public  financing  bill,  and  a 
measure  requiring  that  all  pay  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  be  voted  upon. 

Then — and  only  then — will  Congress 
have  really  grasped  the  nettle  and  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  which  will  en- 
able public  service  at  the  Federal  level 
to  become  again — In  the  eyes  of  the 
public — the  honorable  and  noble  profes- 
sion we  know  It  to  be. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  ex- 
traneous material  Into  the  Record 
which  bears  upon  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb,  28,  1977) 
Congressional  Earnings  and  Ethics 

The  congressional  controversies  over  regu- 
lation of  members'  outside  earnings  show 
how  times  have  changed.  Serving  in  Congress 
used  to  be  a  part-time  Job.  Members  con- 
vened here  for  a  few  months  and  then  went 
back  to  their  professions  and  businesses. 
Private  Income  was  essential  and  viewed  as 
generally  legitimate.  Illegal  arrangements 
were  dealt  with  case  by  case.  If  at  all. 

Now,  serving  In  Congress  has  become  a 
year-round  Job.  Official  pay  and  allowances 
are  so  ample  after  the  latest  pay  raise  to 
$57,500  that  members  don't  get  very  far 
pleading  financial  hardship  as  justification 
for  making  money  on  the  side.  At  the  same 
time,  the  potential  for  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  public  concern  about  ethical  problems 
have  Increased  dramatically.  And  the  pre- 
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sumption  has  been  reversed:  outside  earned 
Income  has  come  to  be  widely  viewed  as  sxis- 
pect  and  exploitative. 

We  would  not  push  that  presumption  too 
far  by  requiring  members  of  Congres-s  to  sever 
all  financial  ties  with  the  private  enterprises 
from  which  they  come.  Top  executive-branch 
officials  and  Judges  are  expected  to  give  up 
outside  earnings  while  In  public  service,  but 
a  legislator's  relationship  with  the  private 
world  Is  more  complex.  It  could  be  healthy 
lor  a  congressman  to  work  in  a  hardware  store 
back  home  on  Saturdays  or  carry  out  an  old 
commitment  to  administer  a  small  estate  for 
a  family  friend.  That  is  different  from  trad- 
ing on  one's  Incumbency  or  getting  fat  fees 
for  little  work  from  someone  seeking  access 
and  friendliness  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  theory,  the  best  remedy  is  detailed,  pxib- 
Uc  financial  disclosure,  strictly  enforced.  That 
should  deter  the  most  flagrant  and  embar- 
rassing abuses.  It  would  also  Inform  voters 
and  help  them  exercise  the  ultimate  dis- 
cipline at  the  polls.  Indeed,  Congress  has 
grown  more  willing  to  undergo  that  scrutiny, 
full  public  disclosure,  fiercely  resisted  not  so 
long  ago,  is  now  regarded  as  necessary  or  at 
least  Inevitable. 

In  practice,  though,  this  remedy  tends  to 
work  only  In  competitive  districts  and  states. 
Some  legislators  are  so  entrenched  that  they 
could  disclose  a  $100,000  "consulting  fee" 
from  a  defense  contractor  and  get  re-elected 
anyway.  One  might  reply:  So  what?  Don't 
voters  have  the  liberty  to  elect  scoundrels  to 
Congress  if  they  wish?  Of  course  they  do — 
but  Improper  conduct  by  any  member  also 
clouds  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  Thus  Con- 
gress also  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  obli- 
gation to  impose  Institutional  self -discipline. 

Both  houses  have  already  put  limits  on 
honoraria.  The  pending  ethics  codes  would 
tighten  those  curbs  and  restrict  total  out- 
side earned  income  to  15  percent  of  a  mem- 
ber's official  salary.  This  is  not  a  perfect  ap- 
proach. We  are  not  troubled  so  much  by  the 
fact  that  earned  Income  and  inve.stment  in- 
come would  be  treated  ditlerently;  that  com- 
plaint Is  effectively  answered.  It  seems  to  us. 
In  an  article  by  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D- 
Ind.)  on  the  opposite  page  today.  What  does 
give  us  some  pause  is  the  a.s^umptlon  that 
impropriety  can  be  determined  by  the  dollar 
amounts  involved.  In  fact,  $2,000  in  "legal 
fees"  might  be  more  corrupting  than,  let's 
say.  $10,000  for  teaching  at  a  university. 

Yet  limit?  do  help  by  proscribing  huge  fees 
from  any  single  source,  and  keeping  members' 
outside  earnings  in  some  rea'^onable  propor- 
tion to  official  salaries.  This  is  not  Just  good 
for  appearances'  sake — although  appearances 
do  matter,  especially  when  you  consider  the 
current  image  of  Congress.  It  Is  al.so  good 
for  removing  the  temptation  to  engage  in 
richly  remunerative  activities  that  would  pre- 
sent conflicts  of  Interest.  Even  with  limits. 
members  would  still  be  free.  If  they  choose, 
to  accept  modest  payment  for  outside  work 
that  does  not  conflict  with  congressional 
business.  This,  In  our  view,  is  more  eqxiltable 
and  workable  than  barring  certain  categories 
of  work  (such  as  legal  practice)  entirely,  or 
trying  to  define  by  law  every  one  of  the  bla- 
tant or  subtle  conflicts  that  cau.se  concern. 
No  code  of  conduct  will  eliminate  corrup- 
tion or  the  need  for  careful  Judgments  by 
legislators  and  voters.  The  rules  now  being 
advanced  in  both  houses  will,  however,  help 
Confess  dlscloUne  Itself  and  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  members  Intend  to  treat  their  high 
office  as  a  full-time  Job,  free  of  conflict  with 
whatever  they  may  find  time  to  do  on  the 
side. 


(From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Feb.  28,   1977] 

Confronting  Concres-sionaal  Conflicts  op 

Inti:rest 

(By  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 
This  week  the  House  will  consider  the  Obey 
Commission's  recommendations  on  financial 


ethics.  An  integral  but  highly  controversial 
part  of  the  reform  package  is  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  limit  of  15  per  cent  of  a 
congre.'-sman's  salary  be  placed  on  outside 
earned  Income — income  that  is  generated  by 
a  member's  practicing  law.  selling  real  es- 
tate, sitting  on  boards  of  directors,  making 
speeches,  or  reducing  other  personal  services. 

Not  unexpectedly,  this  proposal  has  stirred 
up  considerable  opposition.  The  question 
most  often  raised  is  why  a  limitation  was 
placed  on  earned  income,  but  only  disclos- 
ure was  required  of  investment  Income. 
"What's  wrong,"  some  of  our  critics  ask, 
"with  working  for  a  few  dollars  on  your  own 
time  when  others  collect  handsome  dividends 
without  lifting  a  finger?  Where  is  the  equity 
In  that?" 

The  issue,  as  the  commission  viewed  it,  is 
not  one  of  equity,  but  rather  how  to  elimi- 
nate avoidable  conflicts  of  Interest  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  effective  way. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  difficult  problem 
for  a  member  of  Congress  Is  the  effective  use 
of  his  time — how  to  decide  which  among  the 
thousands  of  competing  concerns  and  de- 
mands merit  his  time  and  attention,' Unlike 
earned  income,  investment  income  raLses  no 
problem  as  the  best  use  of  time.  It  does  not 
create  the  same  type  of  subtle  influence  on  a 
member's  Judgment  about  the  use  of  his 
time  as  does,  for  example,  an  offer  to  speak 
for  $1,000. 

Furthermore,  investment  Income  creates 
less  of  a  risk  of  a  flnancial  conflict  of  in- 
terest than  does  earned  income.  A  member 
does  not  need  to  "cash  in"  on  his  position 
as  an  elected  official  to  receive  investment 
'  Income.  He  often  does  to  receive  earned  in- 
come. Also,  as  we  said  in  our  report,  there 
is  far  less  of  a  potential  conflict  if  a  member 
receives  stock  dividends  from  a  company 
than  if  the  company  pays  the  member  for 
services  rendered.  A  member  can  always 
change  his  investment  if  there  is  even  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  company  arbitrarily  cuts  him  off,  he 
is  out  of  luck. 

The  goal  of  the  commission  was  not  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  maximize  the  income  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  but  how  best  to  increase 
his  effectiveness  as  a  member  and  to  remove 
potential   conflicts   of   Interest. 

Our  recommendations  attempt  to  deal  with 
clear  and  major  abu.ses.  No  one  seriously  sug- 
gested before  the  commission  that  there  is 
either  a  flnancial  or  time  conflict  In  Income 
from  Investments.  Furthermore,  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  remedies  often  sug- 
gested for  dealing  with  investment  income — 
divestment,  disqualification  from  voting  and 
blind  trusts — are  either  too  extreme  or  inef- 
fective. About  the  best  we  can  requiie  Is 
strict  financial  disclosure — which  the  com- 
mission has  proposed — and  the  discipline  of 
the  electoral  process. 

Disclosure  alone,  however,  will  not  work  for 
out.slde  earned  income.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
have  an  effective  ethics  code  without  a  limit 
on  outside  earned  income.  Earned  income 
creates  a  variety  of  serious  potential  conflicts 
of  Interest  for  a  member  of  Congress,  ranging 
from  the  payment  of  large  fees  to  gain  his 
support  for  legislation  to  subtle  distortions 
in  the  use  of  his  time  by  ofl'erlng  him  pay- 
ment for  a  speech.  The  acceptance  of  a  large 
honorarnim  from  a  group  interested  in  legis- 
lation Is  troublesome  to  most  members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Ultimately  it  comes  down  to  this:  Is  this  a 
full-time  Job  or  isn't  it?  Surveys  which  the 
commission  conducted  indicated  that  54  per 
cent  of  the  public  end  64  per  cent  of  the 
members  take  the  rather  plain  view  that 
"members  of  Congress  should  give  up  their 
private  careers  and  devote  full-time  to  Con- 
gress." 

Besides  the  limitation  on  outside  earned 
income,  the  Obey  Commission  recommended 
full  disclosure  of  financial  interests,  a  bar  on 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  over  $100,  abolishing 


the  unofficial  office  account  (or  "slush" 
fund),  and  restrictions  on  foreign  travel  and 
the  use  of  the  frank. 

While  the  commission  believes  that  the 
vast  majority  of  members  of  Congress  main- 
tain high  standards  of  conduct,  they  never- 
theless feel  that  the  ethical  standards  of 
members  of  Congress  are  of  deep  concern  to 
the  people.  The  commission  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  that  concern  through  actions  to 
reduce  the  most  serious  potential  conflicts  of 
Interest.  The  commission,  however,  has  no 
illusions  that  It  can  recommend  rules  which 
win  completely  eliminate  confiicts  of  interest, 
or  that  regulations  can  be  devised  which  will 
assure  that  power  will  never  be  abused.  Our 
recommendations  should  be  seen  as  an  early 
effort  in  drafting  a  tough  but  fair  code  of 
conduct  for  members  of  Congress. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  get  serious  about  Its  ethics.  The  standards 
of  conduct  for  congressmen  must  be  made 
clear  so  that  trust  can  be  re-established  In 
an  institution  that  touches  the  lives  of  ev.»ry 
American. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

With  respect  to  the  Korean  matter,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent), 
this  morning  granted  virtual  full  funding 
to  the  Fra&er  committee  investigation  of 
Korea. 

Earlier  it  had  granted  full  funding  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  In  a  meeting  beginning  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  both  of  those  mat- 
ters were  reported  to  the  House  unani- 
mously to  be  brought  up  next  week.  So 
the  gentleman  can  forget  his  fears  about 
the  Korean  investigation  by  the  House. 

With  respect  to  public  financing  of 
elections,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  exer- 
cise its  oversight  over  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  going  to  advocate 
public  financing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  more  time. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  for  his 
leadership  in  taking  over  a  tough  job  and 
having  done  well  with  it.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  him  for  the  information  he  has 
given  me  today  with  respect  to  the 
Korean  investigation  and  with  respect  to 
his  support  for  pubLc  financing  for  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

I  think  that  public  financing  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  and  I  think,  in  con- 
nection with  trying  to  make  service  in 
this  House  the  kind  of  noble  activity 
which  we  know  it  to  be  and  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  to  the  people,  these  steps 
I  have  discussed  will  accomplish  our  goal, 
to  wit:  adoption  of  this  package  of 
ethical  legislation;  adoption  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  congressional  elections; 
adoption  of  a  stiff,  loophole-free  Lobby- 
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Mr>:.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
the  Kentlnman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  |to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
to  Join  with  the  gentlemii 
tucky  fMr.  M.^zzoli)  in 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr 
prcciate  the  gentlewomar 
I  would  say  one  thing 
man    from    Maryland     ( 
who  adds  a  good  deal  to 
his  pungent  and  cogent 
I  eschewed  all  outside 
came  here  in  1970.  I  hav« 
income:   I  have  no  inves 
except  from  banks  and 
accounts. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
know  of  no  Member  who  has  left  this 
House,  who  has  left  wit  i  his  banner 
high,  who  is  starving.  I  kiow  of  no  one 
in  this  House  who  does  no ;  have  a  mar^ 
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would  satisfy  everybody. 
Although  I  have  some 
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important,  this  will  make  i 
the  American  people  to 
fidcnce  restored  in  this  body 

I  indeed  share  the 
Members  who  fear  that 
crease  in  office  allowance 
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not  use  the  $5,000. 

I  certainly  can  undcrstahd  the  con- 
cerns of  those  Members  wl  o  take  issue 
with  the  limitation  on  in:ome.  but  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  [Members  of 
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this  bodv.  specifically  those  who  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  alleged  in- 
justice in  limiting  their  outside  earned 
income,  that  they  came  here  for  a  full- 
time  job,  and  not  for  a  job  that  they  are 
gcing  to  perform  part  time  and  then  go 
out  to  earn  some  additional  money  in 
order  to  supplement  their  income. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  membership  in 
this  body  should  make  it  possible  for  a 
Member  to  serve  and  do  so  without  rip- 
ping off  the  taxpayer,  without  getting 
rich,  but  at  the  same  time  not  having  to 
do  so  at  a  personal  financial  sacrifice. 
I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  having 
sat  here  for  the  last  several  hours  and 
listened  to  some  of  the  presentations  by 
the  Members,  tho  thought  struck  me 
that  many  of  the  same  Members  who 
within  the  last  30  days  filled  the  Con- 
CRESSTONAL  RECORD  With  critlcism  of  the 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  this  House 
are  the  same  Members  who  now  would 
like  to  protect  their  outride  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  I— if  they  will  pardon  my  per- 
sonal reference — was  associated  with  a 
law  firm  for  17  years.  I  have  not  received 
a  single  dime  of  outside  income  because 
I  felt  it  was  improper  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  have  returned  honorariums.  I  have  re- 
turned payments  of  other  kinds  in  con- 
nection with  what  somebody  felt  were 
services  performed,  and  I  happen  to  feel 
that  there  should  not  be  any  outside 
earned  income. 

However,  what  the  committee  tried  to 
do,  in  the  lieht  of  the  understandable 
concern  about  the  inequity  of  permitting 
unearned  outside  income  and  yet  putting 
a  limit  on  earned  income,  is  to  reach 
some  sort  of  a  modus  operandi,  if  you 
will,  to  at  least  meet  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised. 

I  think,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  that 
they  have  done  their  very  best  under 
very  difficult  circumstances:  and  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  go  back  to  our  home  districts  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  done  a  job  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  many  of  us 
have  not  been  on  a  single  junket  since 
we  have  come  here,  and  that  when  this 
House  is  not  in  session,  we  go  back  to 
our  districts  and  maintain  a  pretty  busy 
schedule,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
^Mr.  FiNDLEY)  so  aptly  put  it  in  his 
recent  letter  to  the  Washington  Post. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  us  has  to  stand 
here  and  apologize  for  having  been 
workincr  at  a  part-time  job.  I  certainly 
hope  that  I  have  not,  and  I  urge  tiie 
membership  to  adoot  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  fMr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  popular  song  en- 
titled "Love  and  Marriage."  A  line  in  the 
song  stated  "you  can't  have  one  without 
the  other."  I  am  reminded  of  these  words 
since  the  question  of  a  congressional  pay 
raise  has  been  tied  to  the  Question  of  a 
code  of  ethics  for  Congressmen.  While 
we  are  not  saving  we  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other,  we  are  certainly  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  controversial  ques- 
tion of  how  much  a  Congressman  can 


earn  is  discussed  in  a  context  of  ethical 
conduct  in  general. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  perhaps 
the  only  general  statement  that  can 
accurately  be  made  about  this  so-called 
ethics  legislation  (H.  Res.  287)  Is  that 
it  is  yet  another  piece  of  evidence  that 
even  the  most  highly  idealistic  proposal 
raises  questions  that  must  be  answered 
before  any  legislation  is  passed. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of  personal 
pride.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  House 
has  at  long  last  gotten  around  to  agree- 
ing to  a  proposal  that  I  have  Introduced 
for  the  past  three  consecutive  Congresses 
with  respect  to  prohibiting  "lame  duck" 
foreign  travel.  I  do  not  think  any  practice 
rankles  the  public  more  and  brings  us 
more  unfavorable  press  than  our  col- 
leagues junketeering  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, once  they  have  been  defeated  or 
announce  their  retirement. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
on  finally  incorporating  our  legislative 
proposal  into  this  resolution.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

Let  m.e  turn  now  to  the  rest  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  some  parts  of  which 
are  admirable  and  desirable,  while  others 
are  less  so. 

In  the  debate  on  prescribing  of  ethical 
standards  for  the  Congress.  I  have  got  to 
be  frank  to  admit  that  I  have  never 
believed  it  possible  to  legislate  morality. 
You  either  have  that  ouality  of  character 
or  you  do  not.  but  after  all  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  against  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  several  years,  something 
obviously  has  got  to  be  done. 

With  regard  to  title  I.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  provision  on  financial  disclosure  and 
if  it  is  really  comnlete  and  full  disclosure, 
there  is  very  little  else  we  would  have 
to  do  except  to  couple  that  with  a  regular 
ard  complete  audit  of  our  office  accounts, 
for  in  the  latter,  it  is  the  taxpayers'  funds 
we  are  talking  about  and  unfortunately 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  legislation 
that  addresses  itself  to  that  problem 
area — the  one  which  obviously  raised  all 
the  furor  in  the  first  place — the  cele- 
brated Was^ie  Hays  case. 

Full  and  complete  disclosure  is  im- 
portant, and  I  have  no  problem  with  it. 
regardless  of  how  extensive  it  may  be. 
My  personal  financial  statement,  such  as 
it  is,  and  my  income  tax  returns,  are 
currently  available  for  public  inspection, 
both  in  our  Washington  and  district 
offices,  so  I  am  already  doing  more  than 
is  proposed  here. 

As  for  gifts.  I  have  never  been  the 
recipient  of  any  gift  of  value  beyond 
the  limits  proix)sed  in  this  bill,  so  that 
presents  no  problem  whatsoever.  And 
furthermore,  I  pay  for  my  haircuts  and 
meals  as  you  all  do. 

Title  ni  relative  to  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts, causes  me  no  problem  since  I 
have  never  had  such  an  account.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  60  percent  of  our 
Members  do  not  have  such  accounts  and 
even  though  they  are  not  illegal.  I  have 
always  felt  to  have  one  would  surely  open 
one  up  to  a  series  of  questions  as  to  just 
what  it  was  being  used  for  and.  more  im- 
portantly, where  it  came  from  in  the  first 
place. 

It  galls  my  hide  that  in  order  to  pro- 
hibit these  slush  fund  accounts  we  have 
to  accept  another  ^5.003  increase  in  our 
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office  accounts,  to  supposedly  compen- 
sate those  Members  losing  their  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts.  This  is  simply  uncon- 
scionable. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  argued  for  an  open  rule,  so  we 
could  eliminate  this  obnoxious  provision. 

Concerning  the  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  frank,  let  me  say  the  franking 
privilege  has  been  abused  and  I  applaud 
the  provision  prohibiting  mass  mailings 
60  days  prior  to  any  election,  and  the 
limiting  of  those  blanket  mailings  to  six 
a  session. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  real  res- 
ervation about  title  VI  the  provision  hav- 
ing to  do  with  outside  earned  income. 
As  I  said  earlier,  full  disclosure  is  the 
real  answer  to  this  problem,  if  there  is 
any  confiict  of  interest. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  with  the  kind 
of  salary  we  are  making  today,  our  first 
obligation  Is  to  be  here  on  the  job  attend- 
ing committee  sessions,  regularly  partici- 
pating in  debate  and  voting  on  roUcalls. 

I  do  feel  there  is  great  merit  in  the 
limitations  on  honorariums,  for  some  are 
indeed  open  to  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  remuneration  is  for  the  quality 
of  the  eloquence  or  for  influencing  the 
Member  one  way  or  another  in  his  de- 
liberations here  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  relinquish  my  time 
before  making  some  pertinent  comments 
with  respect  to  the  recent  pay  raise  for 
the  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  the  top 
level  positions  in  the  executive  branch.  I 
have  in  the  past  supported  the  concept  of 
looking  to  a  Quadrennial  Commission  for 
advice  on  what  the  appropriate  levels  of 
pay  ought  to  be  even  though  the  Con- 
•stitution  expressly  provides  under  title  I, 
section  6:  "Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  receive  compensation  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States."  The  Quadren- 
nial Commission  came  about  as  a  result 
of  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  have  to 
amend  that  statute  or  our  rules  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  privilege  to  guarantee 
Members  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  what- 
ever is  ultimately  recommended  by  either 
the  Commission  jr  the  President. 

The  older  Members  will  recall  that  4 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  recommended 
increase,  the  Congress  voted  down  the 
proposed  increase  because  we  were  in  the 
throes  of  12  percent  inflation. 

We  got  very  little  credit  for  voting 
down  nuc  increase  then.  But  it  also  com- 
pounded our  dilemma  today,  for  without 
an  increase  over  an  8-year  period  the 
raise  when  it  did  come  was  far  more  than 
had  it  been  with  only  a  lapse  of  4  years. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should  tie 
oui"  salaries  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Index, 
but  the  general  public  is  also  opposed  to 
that  approach,  for  it  tends  to  simply  In- 
sulate Members  from  tlie  ravages  of  In- 
flation by  tying  our  salary  directly  to  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  automatic  cost  of  living  increase 
provision  in  the  present  statute  ought  to 
be  repealed.  We  should  stick  with  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  approach  with 
the  proviso  or  rules  change  that  a  vote 
up  or  down  be  guaranteed. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  IRS  code  granting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  $3,000  statutory  limit 


for  "living  expenses  away  from  home 
while  in  Washington."  But  here  again 
rather  than  take  all  the  criticism  for  spe- 
cial consideration  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  it  causes  me  to  again 
argue  for  repeal  of  that  provision  In  the 
law.  Frankly,  we  ought  to  be  treated  as 
any  other  ordlnaiT  businessman  is 
treated  with  respect  to  "overnisbt  travel 
away  from  home."  That  Is  legitimate  for 
anyone  who  is  forced  by  the  nature  of 
his  or  her  job  to  work  in  two  places  and/ 
or  maintain   two  places  of  residence. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  full  dis- 
closure, no  more  abuse  of  foreign  travel, 
no  special  provisions,  no  special  office 
funds,  selective  limitations  on  outside  in- 
come, and  a  Congressman's  willingness  to 
face  the  voters  and  tell  them  he  or  she 
voted  for — or  against — a  pay  raise — these 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  components  of  an 
ethical  code  that  is  both  desirable  and 
workable. 

If  we  had  a  chance  to  amend  this  leg- 
islation, I  am  certain  we  could  Improve 
it.  And  the  one  significant  area  left  out 
of  the  legislation  is  that  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier — a  regular  and  thorough 
audit  of  Members  and  committee  office 
accounts,  for  this  was  at  the  heart  of  our 
problem  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  Ironic  that  in  our  consideration  of 
a  Code  of  Ethical  Conduct,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  will  not  permit  us  to  dis- 
sent from  any  part  of  the  package  as  it 
has  been  presented  to  us.  Perhaps  what 
we  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  only  an 
ethical  code  but  a  reminder  to  the  ma- 
jority that  fair  play  and  open  discti.ssion 
also  come  under  the  heading  of  "Ethical 
Conduct." 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  very  last  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  there  will  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Clerk  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  what  is,  in  effect,  an 
audit  of  every  single  Member's  accounts, 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that, 
but,  as  I  said,  we  h^ve  no  real  vehicle  to 
assure  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  was  aware  of  that. 
It  is  a  fact  and  it  will  be  dons  quarterly. 

Further  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  sugsestion  that 
each  and  every  Mem.ber's  office  and 
all  of  his  books  be  audited  even  one 
time,  I  asked  three  of  the  major  ac- 
counting firms  In  the  United  States  what 
the  estimste  of  that  cost  would  be.  They 
varied  from  $3,500  to  $5,500  per  office.  I 
do  not  think,  1  would  say  to  my  friend 
respectfully,  that  with  the  new  system 
of  quarterly  reporting,  the  vouchering 
system,  and  tiie  other  reforms  imposed 
in  this  book  of  regulations  which  every 
Member  got  and  every  office  has  been 
briefed  on.  that  it  would  be  at  all  nec- 
essary. I  think  it  would  be  an  absolutely 
unnecessary  expenditure  to  audit  every 
ofTics.  For  test  purposes,  rather  than  to 
audit  every  committee,  the  Committee 
on  House  Admini.'stratlon  and  the  GAO 
have  completely  audited  the  records  of 
four   committees   of   the   House.   Every 


single  one  of  them  came  out  remarkably 
well.  There  were  some  criticisms,  which 
have  been  straightened  out.  I  do  think 
that  the  gentleman  would  go  too  far  in 
suggesting  that  there  be  an  individual 
audit  of  each  of  the  435  House  Mem- 
bers' offices,  when  the  reporting  require- 
ments under  these  regulations  are  so 
tight  that  we  can  all  be  reassured  and 
examine  each  other's  expenditures. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sure.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  re- 
sponse, and  from  what  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  book  that  the  gentleman 
has  here,  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement over  the  past,  and  prospec- 
tively I  would  hope  that  we  could  keep 
the  clamps  tightened  if  it  is  impossible 
to  po  back. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  will  be  done,  but  without  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  an  average 
of  $5,000  per  office. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  hke  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  the  audits  which  the 
GAO  conducted  on  the  three  committees 
were  audits  but  only  in  the  purest  sense 
of  the  word.  All  they  did  was  simply 
look  for  vouchers  to  compare  them 
against  the  expenses  that  were  made. 
They  could  tell  us  that  Elizabeth  Ray 
was  on  the  payroll,  but  they  could  not 
tell  lus  where  she  was,  what  she  was  do- 
ing, if  there  was  a  job  for  her.  if  there 
was  any  job  specification  and  whether 
she  met  the  specs.  They  could  not  tell 
us  that  a  name  on  the  payroll  was  a 
Democratic  county  chairman  from  Ohio. 
They  could  not  tell  us  that  a  consult- 
ant was  an  ex-Mcm.ber  of  Congress  who 
never  came  around. 

I  submit  that  those  are  not  the  kinds 
of  audits  in  which  our  constituents  are 
interested.  It  is  not  a  glossover.  It  is  the 
kind  of  work  that  we  ask  for  and  we  get 
from  the  GAO  on  a  regular  basis,  but  I 
still  believe  that  calling  in  a  first-rate  in- 
dependent auditor  and  going  over  the 
accounts  of  these  committees  is  still  the 
most  important  thing  that  we  have  to  do 
to  satisfy  our  taxpayers. 

Further,  the  audits  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  are  prospective,  not  retro- 
spective, since  whatever  was  dug  up  last 
summer  caused  enough  worry  among  the 
people  of  this  countr>'  that  we  ought  to 
give  a  complete  audit  of  not  every  Mem- 
ber, but  of  selective  Members,  and  of 
every  committee  if  we  really  want  to 
know  that  the  people's  money  is  being 
spent  in  a  responsible  msuiner.  There 
were  just  too  many  things  that  came  up 
last  summer  that  were  not  covered  in 
these  audits  and  are  not  going  to  be 
covered  if  we  audit  the  way  we  have  m 
the  past. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  cxnlred. 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  yield  such  time  as  ne 
may  con-sume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Milford). 
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Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr 
In  wholehearted  support 
Resolution  287,  the  Obey 
port,  and  I  commend  Mr 
colleagues  for  the  fine  worjc 
bringing  this  report  to  the 

My  only  regret  in  this 
this  resolution  comes  befoj^ 
more  than  a  week  after  we 
ing  our  "infamous"  pay  ra 
hoped  that  we  would  have 
show  this  Congress 
standards  by  placing  a 
ethics    before    the    public 
started    placing    more 
wallets. 

In  an  effort  to  insure  th 
knows  where  Congress  stan^ 
ture  pay  increases,  I  am 
tion,  which  places  strict  gui^el 
manner  in  which 
and  executive  salaries  are 
future.  Passage  of  such  _ 
is  a  must  for  a  Congress 
reform. 

The  first   of   these 
which  I  will  introduce 
nates  any  automatic  pay 
congressional,    judicial 
executive  department 
vote  in  both  Houses  of 

Second,  my  bill  would 
mission  on  Executive,  Legisl 
dicial  Salaries,  for  this 
the  only  responsible  way 
praise  these  salaries.  A 
thorough    review    of    the 
findings  every  4  years  allow^ 
public  deliberation  on  the 
adjustment  in  salaries. 

Third,   after  reviewing 
sion's  findings,   the  Congress 
required  to  face  the  issue 
the  recommendations  up  or 
Fourth,  and  finally,  any 
affecting  pay  would  not 
imtil  the  next  Congress  con 
ly,  I  do  not  know  why  we 
ways  done  it  that  way.  I  bel 
fair  to  us  and  to  the  public 
to  take  action  which  raises 
mediately. 

I  believe  if  we  take  these 
with  adopting  this  Code  of 
we  will  have  gone  a  long 
gaining  the  confidence  of 
represent. 

This  action  today  fulfills 
our  constituents  that  we  are 
ing.  Our  conduct  in  the  receht 
crease  was  a  promise  broker 

Many  people  in  my 
turbed  by  this  broken 
have  sent  me  newspaper 
news  items  and  editorials  on 

I  followed  the  news 
pay  raise  as  it  was  being 
the  Commission,  President 
dent  Carter,  and  the 
gress.  I  also  have  listened 
the  floor  speeches  delivered 
leagues  on  this  subject. 

Glaring  headlines  tell  of 
bers   of  Congress  are 
selves  at  the  expense  of 
Columnists  and  editorial 
out  that  the  $13,000  raise 
many  people  make.  Many 
Congress  have  made  speeche; 
of  the  House  pointing  out 
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unemployment  problem,  budget  deficit, 
and  that  the  first  place  to  save  taxpayer 
money  was  to  block  the  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

All  of  these  news  items,  editoriaLs,  and 
speeches  have  been  very  emotional.  Most 
have  also  been  very  political.  No  small 
number  have  been  pure  "demagoguery." 
None  have  really  told  the  complete  story 
nor  outlined  the  real  problems  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  this  was  not  just  a 
"congressional  pay  raise,"  as  most  press 
accounts  would  have  people  believe.  Con- 
gress was  the  smallest  group  to  receive 
pay  raises.  There  are  only  535  Members 
of  Congress.  Yet,  2,496  Government  offi- 
cials received  direct  benefits  from  this 
pay  adjustment  that  includes  Congress, 
the  judiciary,  and  the  executive  branch. 
This  entire  group  was  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  Federal  Government 
employees  who  have  received  pay  ad- 
justments this  year. 

The  term  "congressional  pay  raise"  is 
very  misleading,  but — since  Congress  had 
the  responsibility  of  setting  the  amount 
of  the  raise — it  became  popularly  known 
as  the  "congressional  pay  raise." 

Government  pay  raises  are  never  a 
popular  issue  with  anyone.  Yet,  most 
thinking  persons  would  agree  that  to  live 
in  the  "real  world"  requires  pay  adjust- 
ments. 

When  our  country  was  founded.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  paid  $6  oer  diem 
while  in  session.  Since  that  time,  con- 
gressional pay  has  changed — up  and 
down — 22  times.  Members  of  Congress 
have  received  an  annual  salary  since 
1856;  however,  it  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  political  climate. 
We  now  have  a  sound  system  for  setting 
salaries  that  will  function  independently 
of  politics  if  it  is  allowed  to  work  prop- 
erly. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  pay  adjust- 
ments for  all  of  America's  workers,  as 
well  as  Government  emolovees.  The  re- 
sponsible way  is  to  keep  Government  pay 
levels  reasonable  and  at  a  comparable 
level  with  private  buslne.ss  and  industry. 
Congress  is  responsible  for  establish- 
ing pay  levels  for  Government  workers, 
after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  President. 

Congress  must  also  establish  salaries 
for  themselves.  The  latter  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Everyone  can  understand  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  the  postman  a  raise, 
or  others  such  as  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller, the  Government  olHce  worker, 
and  the  FBI.  These  are  "working  peonle." 
one  or  more  of  whom  most  citizens  know 
personally. 

When  it  comes  to  Cabinet  officers. 
Congressmen,  judges,  and  high-level  offi- 
cials, the  story  is  quite  different.  Very 
few  people  know  these  officials  "per- 
sonally," as  they  know  their  postman  or 
other  Government  employees. 

Congressmen  and  Federal  judges  can- 
not make  personal  contact  with  the 
400.000  or  so  constituents  that  they  serve. 
Cabinet  officers  and  top-level  Govern- 
ment officials  have  even  less  chance  of 
personally  contacting  the  millions  of 
constituents  that  they  serve.  Further- 
more, all  of  this  group  is  conveniently 
classified  as  "politicians"  by  the  press 


and    regularly  buffooned  as  "some  kind 
of  idiot  up  in  Washington,  D.C.  *  *  *." 

Federal  judges.  Cabinet  officers,  top- 
level  Government  officials,  and  Congress- 
men do  not  normally  receive  the  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  is  given 
to  all  other  Government  employees. 
These  annual  cost-of-living  adjustments 
have  amounted  to  pay  increases  of  65 
percent  for  Government  workers  since 
1968 — the  last  year  that  top-level  official 
salaries  were  adjusted. 

The  following  chart  gives  some  com- 
parative data  on  pay  increases  since 
1968.  In  considering  the  data  in  the 
chart,  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased  by  60  percent  since 
1968,  and  that  Congress,  Federal  judges, 
and  top-level  executive  officials  have  re- 
ceived only  one  5  percent  cost-of-living 
increase: 

Office  OT  job  and  percent  -pay  increases  since 
1968 

All  other  Government  workers 65 

Steelworker.s    no 

Aut.iv/crkers    101 

PoGtalworkers    89 

When  one  sorts  out  the  emotionalism, 
dem?goguerv,  and  politics,  the  so-called 
congressional  pay  raise  looks  a  little 
different.  For  example,  since  the  pay 
scale  was  established  at  $42,000  in  1968, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  60  percent. 
Also,  since  1968,  pay  increases  for  top- 
level  salaries  have  been  increased  only 
34  percent. 

No  one  would  plead  poverty  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  top-level  Govern- 
ment officials.  Neither  would  anyone  dis- 
agree with  the  fact  that  the  $13,000  per 
year  raise  is  more  than  many  Americans 
make  per  year.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tically everyone  overlooks  the  fact  that 
American  workers  generally  receive  cost- 
of-living  pay  adjustments  each  year. 
Congressmen  and  top-level  officials  re- 
ceive such  adjustments  every  10  years, 
or  longer.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  the 
adjustment  or  so-called  raise  appears 
to  be  very  large. 

Putting  it  another  way,  the  average 
income  for  professional  persons  and  bus- 
iness executives  has  increased  52  percent 
since  1968.  If  Congressmen  and  top-level 
officials  are  to  be  treated  accordingly, 
the  raise  should  have  been  much  more 
than  $13,000. 

The  most  imfair  and  demagogic  criti- 
cism of  the  pay  adjustment  is  the  accu- 
sation that  infers: 

Congressmen  are  lining  their  pockets  at 
taxpayers  expense  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves. 

This  is  an  absolute  fallacy.  If  Mem- 
bers wanted  to  make  money,  they  would 
resign  from  Congress.  As  any  knowledge- 
able person  will  tell  you,  99  percent  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  could  resign 
and  immediately  begin  making  more 
than  their  present  salary — including  the 
raise — in  the  outside  world.  If  they  have 
the  capability  of  becoming  Members  of 
Congress,  thousands  of  businesses  would 
hire  them  at  far  greater  pay  scales  than 
they  receive  in  Congress.  The  same  is 
true  for  top-level  Government  officials. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  exactly  what 
has  been  happening. 

Many  of  the  real  good  top-level  officials 
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and  Members  of  Congress,  were  leaving 
Government  service  by  retiring  early  or 
simply  choosing  not  to  run  again. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  faced  by 
our  new  administration  has  been  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  good  men  and  women 
to  fill  top-level  Government  positions. 
The  type  of  people  this  country  really 
needed  were  called  upon  to  give  up  a 
good  civilian  job  with  high  pay  to  accept 
a  Government  job  which  paid  half  or 
less.  Furthermore,  they  had  to  give  up 
career  advancement  opportunities,  pen- 
sion benefits,  and  other  perquisites — 
in  their  civilian  jobs — for  a  Government 
job  that  could  end  in  2  to  4  years. 

The  press  and  political  pundits  have 
generally  failed  to  point  out  that  low 
congressional  and  top-level  Government 
officials'  salaries  can  have  a  very  diverse 
effect  on  the  will  of  this  Nation.  Few 
Members  of  this  Congress  are  million- 
aires. Those  who  are  do  not  require  a 
raise — nor,  indeed,  even  a  salary  of  any 
kind.  Most  Americans  really  do  not  have 
a  rapport  with  millionaires,  nor  do  rich 
folks  really  understand  the  poor  per- 
son's problems.  If  we  are  truly  to  have  a 
representative  government  of  "all  the 
people,"  we  must  have  representatives 
from  all  walks  of  life — not  just  the  rich. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  Nation  needs 
capable  people  in  Congress  and  in  the 
top-level  Government  positions.  Money 
is  not  the  primary  motivation  for  tak- 
ing a  high-level  Government  job,  but,  of 
necessity,  it  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
must  be  considered.  Otherwise,  top-level 
Government  jobs  will  attract  persons 
possessing  motivation  that  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

For  example,  let  us  explore  the  popu- 
lar charge  that  Congressmen  and  top- 
level  officials  are  trying  to  "enrich  them- 
selves." Further,  let  us  assume  that  the 
salary  adjustments  are  turned  down  and 
pay  scales  for  Congressmen  and  top-level 
officials  are  not  raised.  Tliis  action  would 
not  affect  the  "miUionaires"  in  Govern- 
ment service.  They  do  not  need  the  ad- 
justment. This  action  would  not  affect 
those  persons  with  "radical  views";  their 
personal  cause  transcends  all  other  con- 
siderations. 

However,  this  action  would  affect  many 
good,  capable  men  and  women  who 
would  otherwise  serve  in  Government — 
even  at  considerably  less  income  than  in 
the  civil  sector — if  they  could  provide 
their  families  with  a  modest  standard  of 
living.  They  do  not  need  Goverrunent 
jobs;  Government  needs  them. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  rather  thoroughly  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  said. 

With  respect  to  the  colloquy  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  the  subject  of  audits, 
I  am  not  certain  exactly  what  th3  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  considers  to  be 
an  audit  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word 
and  I  would  like  him,  if  he  would  do  so, 
to  tell  me  what  his  version  of  the  defini- 
tion ij  of  the  word  "audit." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  what  I  intended  to 
convey  was  that  the  GAO  did  in  fact 
perform  an  audit  and  they  matched 
vouchers  against  expenses  and  they 
proved,  for  example,  that  for  buying 
this  chair  there  was  a  voucher. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  an  audit 
but  a  matching  of  vouchers  versus  ex- 
penses? And  further,  what  is  an  audit 
except  for  a  compilation  of  expenses 
versus  income  and  the  authority? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  an  audit  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  that.  An  audit  is  finding  out 
if  the  chair  was  bought  and  why  it  was 
bought  and  was  it  in  accordance  with 
the  law?  It  is  finding  out  whether  the 
employee  is  on  the  job?  Is  the  employee 
qualified?  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
employee  to  be  there? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question.  What  the  gentle- 
man wants  is  in.  effect  a  435-Member, 
plus  every  committee  and  subcommittee, 
criminal  investigation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  confer  with  the  GAO  auditors 
who  were  sent— and  who  incidentally 
were  given  no  instructions  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  except  to  look  at 
every  single  piece  of  paper  available, 
including  the  number  of  employees,  Lhe 
locale  of  their  work,  a  description  of  their 
work  and  hours  and  pay,  and  so  on,  all 
of  which  was  done — if  the  gentleman 
would  take  the  time  to  make  further  in- 
quiry of  the  GAO  he  would,  I  am  sure, 
being  the  bright  and  reasonable  person 
that  he  is,  agree  that  the  audits  of  those 
four  committees  were  complete  audits. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota briefiy. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  say  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  how  many  beans  are 
in  the  jar  and  have  the  bean  counters 
tell  us  that.  But,  what  we  really  want  to 
know  is  how  many  beans  are  rotten,  and 
the  GAO  did  not  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  do  not  know  that 
an  audit  of  the  gentleman's  bank  ac- 
count or  of  the  committee  or  of  the  gen- 
tleman's own  account  or  accounts  would 
display  the  number  of  beans  in  his  jar 
which  are  rotten  or  unsatisfactory,  or  in 
my  jar  or  in  any  other  jar. 

The  only  thing  we  did  was  to  make 
sure,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  that 
there  were  no  faulty  beans  in  the  jar. 
But  I  am  certain  that  an  honest  and 
forthright  job  was  done  and  that  those 
audits  of  the  committees  have  been  and 
are  available  and  have  been  available  to 
the  press. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whenever  we  deal  with  a  matter  of  great 
complexity  and  which  affects  individual 
Members  in  such  a  personal  way,  it  is 
inevitable  that  many  of  us  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  outcome.  So  it  is  only 
fitting  for  us  to  maintain  a  proper  de- 
gree of  tolerance  for  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

But  even  by  a  very  tolerant  standard, 
what  we  have  before  us  is  not  worthy 
of  the  effort  that  has  gone  into  it,  nor 


is  It  in  any  important  degree  respon- 
sive to  the  abuses  and  scandals  which 
have  plagued  the  Congress. 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  the  events 
which  prompted  formation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Review  Commission  and 
which,  in  turn,  led  to  the  proposal  now 
before  us.  Over  quite  a  long  period  of 
time  there  has  been  suspicion  and  pe- 
riodic public  disclosure  of  scandalous 
behavior  by  Members  of  this  body.  A 
year  ago,  a  particularly  offensive  dis- 
closure came  to  light  involving  the 
chairman  of  a  House  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff.  Since 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  Members 
have  been  accused  by  grand  juries  or 
the  news  media  of  improprieties  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  defect 
of  this  proposal,  which  has  some  good  In 
it,  is  that  it  really  is  not  responsive  to 
these  problems.  There  is  not  anything  in 
this  so-called  tough  ethics  proposal  that 
will  have  the  slightest  restraining  effect 
on  the  kind  of  scandals  which  have  come 
to  light  almost  on  a  weekly  basis  during 
the  last  year.  After  all  the  effort  and 
labor  that  has  gone  into  this  package, 
to  come  up  not  with  a  tough  package, 
not  with  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but 
with  a  cream  puff.  I  think  we  are  adding 
just  one  more  increment  to  the  already 
vast  public  cynicism  toward  the  Con- 
gress. With  the  kind  of  conduct  that  has 
been  disclosed  and  with  such  a  weak 
response,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Nation 
thinks  ethics  are  low  in  this  body,  that 
this  body  is  filled  with  people  who  cut 
corners  and  with  people  unwilling  to 
come  to  grips  with  tough  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ultimately  this  is  the 
most  important  issue — the  willingness  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it 
is  said  the  people  rule,  to  come  to  grips 
with  tough  questions.  To  bring  an  ethics 
bill  to  the  floor  under  an  ethical  rule, 
under  a  gag  rule,  is  truly  a  travesty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  permitted  to  do 
so,  I  would  offer  amendments  to  really 
put  some  teeth  in  the  franking  reform. 
If  Members  have  not  read  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose most  have  not,  the  so-called  tough- 
ening of  the  franking  rules  is  a  joke. 
Anybody  who  really  thinks  we  are  going 
to  materially  restrict  the  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  with  this  resolution 
does  not  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  a  moment  I 
will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commission, 
but  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
one  question  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  a  moment  I 
will  be  pleased  to  yield  for  questions  or 
any  purpose. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  slush  fund.  I  think 
it  is  unconscionable.  We  can  describe  it 
as  a  district  allowance.  We  can  say  it  is 
for  official  expenses;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  not  any  testi- 
mony on  what  this  is  going  to  be  used 
for;  the  groundwork  has  to  be  laid.  It 
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may  or  may  not  be  Justified 
stinct  Is  that  It  Is  a  slush 
should  not  be  granted  at 
Mr.   Chairman,   were   I 
would  offer  an  amendment 
audits.  There  are  Members 
go  back  and  audit 
happened  for  years  past, 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idei  i 
but  I  do  not  advocate  tha 
concern  is  not  with  the 
the  future.  We  need  a  _.. 
program,  not  just  for  raking 
discretions  of  Members  or 
but  so  that  in  the  future  we 
assurance  of  audits  and 
surance  public  monev  Is  ^._ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlm( 
tleman  from  Colorado  has 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr. 
2  additional  minutes  to  the 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.    Mr 
were  I  permitted,  I  would 
amendment  to  crack  down 
of  travel.  It  is  all  very  well 
lame-duck  Members  should 
around  the  world.  I  agree 
is  a  scandalous  abuse  and 
been  corrected  years  ago. 

But  there  are  many  othei 
sented  to  the  taxpayers  unde  r 
ing  of  "ofTicial  travel."  but  ^ 
all  know  are  often  nothing 
thinly  disguised   vacation 

What  disappoints  me  the 
fact  that  neither  I  nor  other 
this  body  are  permitted  to 
stantive,  serious  amendment^ 
very  well  to  say  that  this  Ls 
balanced    package.    That 
made  by  proponents  of  manv 
wiJl  go  to  the  Rules  Commitljee 
to  the  well  of  the  House  and 
such  a  delicately  balanced  ^^ 
we  cannot  afford  to  amend  it 
stand  the  argument,  and  I  __ 
some  merit.  But  if  this  is  rea 
islatlve  body  In  which  the 
people  must  have   the  right 
Representatives  to  propose 
To  refuse  this  basic 
graceful.  It  is  truly,  asmy  __. 
Pennsylvania  said,  a  travesty 
ethics  bill  to  the  floor  under 
Under  the  circumstances  : 
against  the  resolution;  first, 
contains  some  things  of  whidh 
prove,  but  mostly  as  a  protes; 
does  not  respond  to  the  need 
to  the  mandate  for  a  strong 
ix>sal. 

Mr.   OBEY.  Mr.  Chairmar 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.   OBEY.   I  just  want 
question.  Tne  gentleman 
the  recommendations  on 
a  joke.  Does  he  think  It  is  a 
taxpayers  $10.5  million? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The 
the  Commission  on  Admin 
view  properly  considered  is  ... 
gives  an  incumbent  Member, 
xmfair  advantage  over  a  chi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Colorado  has 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chalrm4n 
1   additional  minute  to  the 
from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  approve  of  the 
modest  restrictions  on  the  franking  priv- 
ilege that  are  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion, but  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
the  problem  we  should  go,  in  my  opinion, 
much  further.  We  should,  for  example, 
provide  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
should  make  postal  patron  mailings  out- 
side his  district. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  restrict  the  postal 
patron  mailing  privilege  to  only  the  60- 
day  period  before  an  election — really, 
friends,  I  think  that  is  a  joke.  If  we  are 
serious  about  reform,  we  could  write 
tighter  restriction  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Chair  and  of  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me.  I  just  want  to 
take  the  floor  and  express  my  disap- 
pointment that  this  resolution  has  turned 
out  so  poorly,  and  hope  that  that  reform 
will  have  a  better  day  on  some  other 
occasion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  Com- 
mission on  Administrative  Review  and  its 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  for  their  many  months 
of  hard  work  and  dedication.  What  is 
before  us  today  is  a  comprehensive  set  of 
reforms  for  the  House  that  meets  the 
concerns  of  the  public  In  1977. 

The  House  has  not  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  ethics  reforms  since  April 
of  1968.  Since  that  time,  the  American 
public  has  been  barraged  by  a  series  of 
revelations  and  criticisms  and  investiga- 
tions that  have  imdermined  the  Integrity 
not  only  of  the  House  but  of  every 
branch  of  government. 

Whether  founded  or  unfounded,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  public  today 
feels  a  deep  distrust  of  government,  and 
this  attitude  weighs  heavily  against  the 
House. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ethics 
standards  of  1968  do  not  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  1977.  Americans  are  de- 
manding a  higher  standard  of  conduct 
for  their  representatives,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  it. 

Yesterday,  26  of  my  freshman  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  expressing  whole- 
hearted endorsement  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 287.  Why?  Because  as  new  Mem- 
bers, most  of  us  view  our  electoral  suc- 
cess as  an  expression  of  the  hope  that 
trust  in  government  can  be  restored.  We 
promised  our  support  for  a  new  and 
comprehensive  ethics  code  for  the  House, 
and  we  believe  we  have  to  deliver. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  10 
years,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  set  of  reforms.  This 
package,  as  "ou  know,  includes  sections 
on  financial  disclosure,  limitations  on  the 
acceptance  of  gifts,  abolition  of  slush 
funds,  curbs  on  abuse  of  the  frank,  for- 
eign travel  restrictions,  and  limits  on 
outside  earned  income. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
package  includes  a  ban  on  unregulated 
office  accounts.  In  testimony  before  the 
Obey  Commission,  in  remarks  before  the 
House,  and  in  two  letters  to  my  col- 
leagues assembled  here.  I  have  stressed 


my  belief  in  the  importance  of  such 
a  ban. 

I  believe  that  the  very  fact  that  Mem- 
bers have  accumulated  these  funds, 
totaling  thousands  of  dollars  in  some 
cases,  represents  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  integrity  of  this  House  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  No  matter  how  sincere  the 
intentions  of  a  Member,  the  very  fact 
that  he  or  she  raises  and  spends  funds 
over  which  the  public  has  no  control  is 
bound  to  raise  doubt  and  suspicion. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  public's  dim  view  of  such 
activities  and  respond  constructively. 

The  recent  passage  of  a  29-percent  pay 
increase  without  so  much  as  a  vote  on 
the  issue  has  focused  public  attention 
more  sharply  than  ever  on  the  question 
of  House  reform.  The  deep  sense  of  out- 
rage and  distrust  of  the  Congress  result- 
ing from  this  move  must  be  a  source  of 
serious  concern  to  us  all.  To  reject  any 
part  of  the  reform  package  would  be  to 
deepen  those  feelings. 

While  Members  may  have  fair  and 
legitimate  differences  on  certain  details 
of  the  reforms,  the  rule  under  which  the 
resolution  is  being  considered  makes  it 
essential  that  we  put  aside  minor  differ- 
ences and  look  at  the  package  as  a  whole. 
It  is  essential  that  we  keep  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  estab- 
lishing a  certain  direction  and  intent. 
The  fine-tuning  of  these  reforms  can  be 
handled  by  the  select  committee  which 
the  Speaker  has  announced  he  will  ap- 
point to  codify  the  rules  into  law. 

Finally  and  most  Importantly,  I  be- 
lieve, our  very  ability  to  deal  with  the 
serious  legislative  challenges  facing  us 
this  year  in  an  effective  and  responsible 
manner  will  be  determined  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  way  we  vote  today.  If  we 
cannot  convince  the  public  of  our  willing- 
ness to  set  our  own  House  in  order,  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  many  challenges  that 
are  bound  to  involve  cooperation  and 
sacrifice  by  the  public  will  be  very  seri- 
ously undermined. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  some  4  hours  of  debate  here 
this  afternoon,  I  want  to  say,  first,  that 
I  intend  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, even  though  it  does  miss  many 
problems,  as  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  already  pointed  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  it  stands,  it 
does  far  more  good  than  harm,  and,  be- 
sides, the  amendments  that  are  to  be 
considered  generally  will  make  it  better. 
Let  me  also  say  that  I  will  move  to 
strike  what  I  regard  as  a  self -flagellating 
section  dealing  with  limitation  of  outside 
income. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGci)  has  described  the  opportunity 
we  may  have  later  to  vote  to  halt  the 
pay  raise  which  has  just  been  visited 
upon  the  Congress;  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  will  be  far  easier  to  do  that  if  we  do 
not  take  this  opportunity  now  to  limit 
outside  Income.  Other  than  that  the 
limitation  does  not  affect  me  at  all. 

Let  me  take  this  time  to  discuss  one 
other  matter,  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
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(Mr.  Obey)  or  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton),  the  chairmen  of 
the  Commission  and  Task  Force  of  that 
Commission.  My  purpose  is  to  clarify 
and,  hopefully,  avoid  an  apparent  but 
surely  unintended  small  loophole  in  the 
bUl. 

So  I  would  direct  their  attention  to 
title  I,  part  B,  which  defines  the  require- 
ment Uiat  we  report  certain  gifts.  In 
general,  gifts  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$100  from  one  source  must  be  reported. 

However,  there  are  certain  categories 
of  gifts  which  are  reportable  only  if  they 
exceed  $250,  namely,  transportation,  or 
lodging,  or  food  or  entertainment. 

The  problem  that  I  see  is  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  language  particu- 
larly with  the  use  of  the  conjunction  "or" 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  the  un- 
wary regulator  or  Member  of  Congress 
as  separating  these  four  categories. 

Clearly,  if  several  transportation  gifts 
from  one  source  exceed  $250,  the  total 
must  be  reported.  But  what  if  a  Member 
takes  one  hunting  trip  and  not  one  of 
those  four  components  exceeds  $250?  For 
example,  transportation  might  be  $200, 
lodging  cost  might  be  $200,  food  might 
be  worth  $150,  and  entertainment  might 
be  $200.  The  total  would  come  to  $750  or 
more.  Would  it  be  reportable?  I  am  ask- 
ing, is  it  the  intention  of  this  legislation 
that  all  of  these  elements  of  the  same 
trip  be  reportable  if  the  aggregate  total 
of  all  four  elements  exceeds  $250? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  do  have  one  further  question.  This 
regards  these  same  elements  of  several 
different  trips,  no  one  of  which  exceeds 
$250,  but  all  of  which  are  paid  for  by 
the  same  source.  If  the  total  of  all  enter- 
tainment-excursions paid  for  by  the 
same  source  exceeds  $250,  is  it  Intended 
that  it  be  reported? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
again  if  it  is  from  the  same  source,  the 
answer  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's clarification. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  287, 
to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strong  new  code  of  official  con- 
duct and  financial  disclosure  for  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  House,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  House,  at 
long  last,  has  this  opportunity  to  debate 
and  adopt  this  much  needed  new  stand- 
ard of  ethics  for  the  House. 

The  increasing  citizen  awareness,  over 
the  past  several  years,  of  the  conduct  of 
Members  and  the  growing  public  expec- 
tations of  those  entrusted  with  power 
have  combined  to  produce  new  demands 
for  higher  standards  of  ethics  in  the  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Speaker  O'Neill  responded  to 
this  public  sentiment  by  promising  a 
good,  tough  set  of  ethics  for  the  House, 
and  the  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review,  xmder  the  chairmanship  of  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Dave  Obey, 
was  charged  with  this  responsibility.  This 


was  not  the  easiest  of  assignments,  par- 
ticularly since  it  involved  the  sensitive 
issue  of  financial  ethics  for  the  House. 
But  the  Commission,  led  by  Dave  Obey, 
took  its  task  seriously  and  went  about 
its  work  in  a  diligent  manner.  We  all 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dave  Obey, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, Lee  Hamilton  who  chaired  the 
Commission's  Task  Force  on  Financial 
Ethics,  and  the  Commission  members  for 
their  recommendations,  as  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  287,  for  new,  strong, 
workable  rules  of  conduct  and  financial 
ethics  for  the  House. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  new 
ethics  code  is  public  financial  disclosure 
by  Members  and  employees  of  the  House. 
Many  of  us  in  the  House  have  been  con- 
cerned, for  a  number  of  years,  about  the 
problem  of  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
and  the  extent  to  which  a  financial  in- 
terest might  form  the  basis  of  such  a 
confiict  if  that  financial  interest  went 
undisclosed. 

The  House  presently  has  rules  govern- 
ing financial  disclosure,  whereby  Mem- 
bers, officers  of  the  House,  principal  as- 
sistants and  professional  committee  staff 
members  are  required  to  file  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, by  April  30  of  each  year,  a  report 
listing  the  sources  of  certain  financial  in- 
terests. However,  the  most  Important  in- 
formation, such  as  the  fair  market  value 
of  outside  financial  holdings  and  the 
amount  of  Income  from  each  source,  are 
kept  hidden  from  public  view  in  sealed 
envelopes.  While  the  purpose  of  financial 
disclosure  is  to  insure  that  officeholders 
avoid  any  action  which  might  result  in 
or  create  the  appearance  of  using  public 
office  for  private  gain,  under  the  present 
House  rules  this  has  not  been  achieved 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

The  financial  disclosure  requirements 
are  not  generally  based  on  any  statute, 
they  lack  enforcement  power  and  most 
importantly,  the  financial  disclosure 
statements  are  not  made  totally  public. 
The  fact  that  the  sealed  reports  become 
available  only  when  a  congressional  com- 
mittee has  been  pressured  into  taking 
a  look  at  the  disclosure  statements  hard- 
ly contributes  to  public  confidence. 

Instead,  it  has  led  to  the  deepening 
suspicions  held  by  the  public  regarding 
the  integrity  of  House  Members.  It,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  fair  to  single  out 
solely  the  deficiencies  of  the  financial  dis- 
closure reporting  requirements  of  the 
House  since  the  Senate  and  the  other 
two  branches  of  our  Government  are 
equally  in  urgent  need  of  public  financial 
disclosure.  The  Senate,  I  am  glad  to  note, 
is  scheduled  to  consider  a  change  in  its 
rules  governing  financial  disclosure  next 
week. 

A  major  effort  was  made  in  the  94th 
Congress  to  enact  financial  disclosure 
standards  that  would  be  applicable  to  all 
three  branches  of  our  Grovernment  but  it 
failed.  This  year.  Congressman  Tom 
Railsback  and  I  were  joined  by  more 
than  130  Members  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  1,  the  Financial  Disclosure  Act. 
This  legislation  would  establish  uniform 
disclosure  provisions  throughout  the 
Federal  Government,  thus  replacing  the 
present  loose  and  haphazard  regulations 


which  are  more  open  in  their  loopholes 
than  in  their  disclosure  requirements. 
The  Obey  Commission,  in  its  considera- 
tion of  financial  disclosure  reporting 
requirements,  recommended  provisions 
which  generally  follow  the  disclosure 
categories  proposed  in  H.R.  1. 

The  new  rule  on  public  financial  dis- 
closure will  require  annual  reports  by 
Members,  officers  of  the  House,  principal 
assistants  and  professional  committee 
staff.  The  statements  will  be  filed  with 
the  House  Clerk  who  will  transmit  them 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  where  they  will  become 
available  for  public  inspection.  In  addi- 
tion, the  disclosure  statements  of  the 
Members  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  an  equivalent  office  in  the  State 
represented  by  the  Member.  The  dis- 
closure reports  also  will  be  published  as 
a  House  document  each  year. 

Specifically,  the  disclosure  reports  will 
contain  the  following  information : 

Income. — The  source  and  amount  of 
all  income,  including  honoraria  from  a 
single  source  aggregating  $100  or  more 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

Gifts. — The  source  and  value  of  gifts 
aggregating  $100  or  more  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  from  a  single 
source,  excluding  relatives,  or  $250  for 
gifts  of  transportation,  lodging,  food  or 
entertainment; 

Reimbursements. — The  source  and 
amount  aggregating  $250  or  more  from 
a  single  source  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 

Financial  holdings. — The  Identity  and 
category  of  value  of  any  property  held, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  for  investment  or  the  production 
of  income  which  has  a  fair  market  value 
of  at  least  $1,000  as  of  the  close  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year; 

Liabilities. — The  identity  and  category 
of  value  of  each  liability  owed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  which  exceeds  $2,500  as  of 
the  close  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
excluding  mortgages  on  personal  resi- 
dences ; 

Securities  Transactions. — The  iden- 
tity, category  of  value  and  date  of  any 
transaction,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  se- 
curities or  commodities  futures  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  which  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,  except  for  transactions  do- 
nating such  securities  to  charitable  or 
tax-exempt  organizations;  and 

Real  Estate. — The  identity  and  cate- 
gory of  value  of  any  purchase  or  sale, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  of  real  property 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and 
which  exceeds  $1,000  in  value  as  of  the 
date  of  such  purchase  or  sale,  excluding 
personal  residences. 

House  Resolution  287  also  maintains 
the  present  rule  requiring  the  disclosure 
of  a  spouse's  financial  interests  if  such 
interests  of  the  spouse  are  regarded  as 
constructively  controlled  by  the  person 
who  is  reporting.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  a  spouse  are  regarded 
as  constructively  controlled  by  the  per- 
son reporting  "if  enhancement  of  those 
interests  would  substantially  benefit  the 
person   reporting. '   In   most   instances. 
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disclosure  of  a  spouse's 
would  be  required. 

Although  we  will  act  tod 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  pass 
porting  requirements  next  w 
like  to  remind  Members   . 
on  public  disclosure  will  not 
until  we  enact  by  statute  thesp 
provisions  and  extend  them 
in  H.R.  1,  to  high  ranking 
executive  branch,  the  Federa 
candidates  for  nomination 
tion  to  Federal  office,   and 
nominated  by  the  President 
which  requires  congressional 
tion.  In  addition,  this  statute 
tain  enforcement  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation 
a  severe  loss  of  confidence  in 
and  in  Government  officials 
several   years.   The   accept 
Hou^e,  today,  of  a  new  cod< 
P'jblic  financial  disclosure  an( 
other  important  reforms 
House  Resolution  287  will  go 
toward  restoring  the  faith  of 
in  the  integrity  of  their  publ 
and  will  put  new  life  in  the  . 
a  public  office  is  a  public  trust 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  K'^vk'-.^k)  . 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr, 
almost  every  Member  in  this  . 
tend  to  supoort  this  legislatio|i 
pleased  that  the  House  has 
consideration  of  ethics 

Nonetheless,  I  should  like  tc 
that  there  is  at  least  one  pr 
ought  to  be  altered:  the 
outside   earned    income.    The 
does  not  affect  mo,  except  that 
other  Members  here,  I  occas 
ceive  honoraria.  That  is  the 
of  such  earned  income  that  I 

I  do  have  some  unearned 
it  seems  to  me  unfair  and  un 
discriminatory  tliat  those  - 
have  some  inherited  wealth  . 
receive  supplements  to  their 
come  should  have  that  income 
whereas  other  Members  who 
ha\e  inherited  any  wealth  anc 
earned  income  should  not  h 
portunity  to  supplement  thet- 
Su:;h  discrimination  benefits  t 
near  rich  and  discriminates  ^^^ 
who  have  less.  It  discriminatei 
tion.  against  those  who  may 
families  or  exceptionally  high 
from  anv  cause. 

Something  else  about  today 
however,  concerns  me 
is,  that  so  much  that  has  been 
much  of  what  is  being  propos 
simply  to  make  the  public  lov( 
One  member  after  another, 
cated  that  we  must  legislate 
public  will  think  better  of  us 
higher  esteem.  The  phrases 
cf  the  general  public"  and  'w 
win  think"  are  heard,  as  if  we  . 
lating  not  to  improve  the  eth 
Members,  but  rather  to  impi 
opinion  of  us.  The  reason.  I  ^. 
the  public  does  not  think  bettei 
late?,  less  to  any  income 
Member  than  it  does  to  our 
willingness  to  act  more  forthrightly 
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No  one  has  suggested  that  the  proposed 
limitations  on  earned  income  are  di- 
rected toward  specific,  identified  lapses 
in  conduct  by  Members  of  this  body.  This 
proposal  may  provide  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  but  will  do  little  ac- 
tually to  improve  conduct. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  restore  confidence 
in  this  body,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
could  have,  for  example,  approached  the 
pay  raise  in  a  rather  different  fashion 
than  that  whch  we  used.  The  kind  of 
legislative  slipperiness  that  brought  us  a 
pay  raise  without  this  body  having  to 
vote  directly  on  the  question  erodes  con- 
fidence much   more  readily   than  does 
earned  income.  The  best  defense  that  the 
public  has  against  their  representatives 
using  public  office  for  private  gain  is  pub- 
lic disclosure.  There  are  many  Members 
who  m?.ke  available  their  income  tax  re- 
turns and  statements  of  net  worth  to 
their  constituents.  Such  disclosure  pro- 
tects the  public  better  than  limitations 
on  earned  income.  Furthermore,  disclo- 
sure  leaves   constituents   free   to   make 
their  judgments  on  conflict  of  interest 
while  it  equally  grants  freedom  to  Mem- 
bers to  earn  some  outside  income.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  bill  considers  it  legitimate 
to  write  a  book  and  gain  that  income 
without  limitations,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  limitations  are  imposed  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  income  from  the  giving  of 
speeches.  Having  at  one  point  in  my  life 
written  a  book,  and  having  spent  2  years 
doing  so,  and  also  having  given  speeches 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  on  which 
I  have  spent  almost  no  time  at  all,  I  am 
led  to  wonder  why  it  is  thought  to  be  an 
acceptable  use  of  one's  time  in  Congress 
to  write  a  book  and  to  receive  that  in- 
come without  limitation,  but  it  is  thought; 
to  be  unacceptable  to  be  paid  for  giving 
a  speech,  which  by  and  large  requires 
less  time  away  from  one's  job.  That  is 
clearly  inconsistent. 

Finally,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  comments  today  have  been 
directed  toward  the  conduct  of  other 
Members.  I.  have  not  heard  any  Mem- 
ber say  that  this  legislation  will  some- 
how "make  me  a  more  honest  and  ca- 
pable Member."  They  do  not  say,  "It  will 
make  me  able  to  spend  more  time  on  my 
job  because  I  will  not  be  tempted."  The 
language  of  deb?te  has  all  been  directed 
to  the  supposed  dangers  and  temptations 
that  others  might  face.  But  no  one  has 
said  that  this  bill  would  improve  his 
own  performance. 

I  think  in  fact  there  is  nothing  that 
will  so  quickly  restore  confidence  in  this 
body  as  the  actual  addressing  of  issues 
in  a  straightforward,  honest,  intelligent 
fashion,  rather  than  simply  going 
through  the  ritual  of  providing  legisla- 
tion that  will  tell  the  public  that  we 
have  become  more  virtuous. 

Mr.  Ch'^irman.  I  intend,  of  course,  to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  because  I  ap- 
prove its  general  thrust,  especially  its 
elimination  of  office  accounts.  However, 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  realistic  about 
what  it  is  we  are  doing.  We  are  not  so 
much  changing  the  morality  of  the  House 
as  we  are  hoping  that  we  will  change  the 
public  perception  of  morality  in  the 
House. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  echoing  something  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueger)  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  think  we  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
world  we  will  not  become  luminous  ex- 
amples of  rectitude  through  this  partic- 
ular measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  forget 
any  such  possibilitv.  The  pay  raise,  I  be- 
lieve, has  damaged  us  far  more  than 
these  well-intended  reforms  can  ever 
repair. 

My  only  criticism  of  this  particular 
effort — and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscon'sin  (Mr.  Obey>,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  ,  and 
their  colleagues  for  the  efforts  wh'ch 
they  have  exerted  with  respect  to  this 
resolution— is  directed  to  the  income 
prpvision.  I  know  it  has  been  belabored 
here,  but  it  is  imnortant  because  it  af- 
fects many  Members  here;  and  if  my 
words  can  possiblv  persuade  one  vote 
against  that  provision,  it  is  worth  the 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  myself  not  alone 
in  my  view  and  I  am  honored  bv  being 
in  the  company  of  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Biacgi), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Wiggins),  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman).  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

However,  wh^n  we  get  down  to  the 
debate  over  private  income  and  invest- 
ment income,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
the  flaws  we  are  seeking  to  eliminate  are 
the  matters  of  confl.ct  of  interest  and 
neglect  of  dutv. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
neglect  of  duty  should  be  handled  di- 
rectly, simply  by  having  a  penalty  or 
fine  placed  on  the  Congressman  who 
misses  votes  or  who  fails  to  attend  the 
sessions.  That  is  what  he  is  neglecting, 
his  congressional  duties  and  he  should 
pay  for  such  neglect. 

With  regard  to  conflict  of  interest,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  sinele  word  that  sug- 
gests that  simply  because  one  takes 
some  income  from  a  profession  or  busi- 
ness in  the  district  he  represents  in  a 
legitimate  and  prober  wav,  that  such  ac- 
tion tends  to  be  unethical.  I  find  no  men- 
tion in  arguments  so  far  advanced, 
against  the  earning  of  private  income. 
Candidlv.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  people  who  have  private  investment 
income,  I  have  no  ouarrel:  as  to  their  in- 
vestments and  their  good  fortune,  I  have 
no  objection.  May  they  do  well  and  may 
they  prosper.  I  just  do  not  want  them 
legislating  m"  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated out  of  this  House  simply  because  we 
earn  our  private  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  law  firm  at 
home,  which  engages  in  general  practice 
of  law,  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  con- 
flict of  interest  with  service  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  different. 
Maybe  that  is  where  our  strength  lies. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  different. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  not  only  to  rep- 
resent our  constituents  but  to  let  them 
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determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  Let  the  people  of  the  17th 
District  tell  we  whether  I  can  come  back 
and  represent  them  or  not.  Heaven 
knows,  my  competition  will  raise  the 
question,  and  the  competition  of  other 
Members  will  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  the  only  people 
in  Government  office  who  have  two  for- 
midable organizations  every  2  years  pre- 
pared to  strike  us  out  of  office  for  any 
misdeeds:  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  and  the  National  Republican 
Committee.  We  have  plenty  of  exposure 
to  public  view. 

I  would  just  like  to  suggest  that  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House. 
I  am  in  my  third  term,  but  if  I  suspected 
when  I  came  here  that  I  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  law  firm  I  began  in  1966,  of 
which  I  am  now  a  partner,  simply  be- 
cause I  was  trying  to  do  my  best  in 
Washington  for  the  17th  District  of  Il- 
linois and  still  remain  in  practice,  I 
would  be  very  upset  and  possible  might 
not  be  here.  Perhaps,  no  great  loss  in 
one  instance,  but  than,  again,  how  about 
those  many  others  like  me? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  income  provision 
is  a  bad  provision.  It  should  not  be  there. 
It  will  seriously  and  permanently  damage 
the  quality  of  the  Congress.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  can  strike  it  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  'Mr.  Santini). 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Mikva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  287,  the 
financial  ethics  resolution.  New  stand- 
ards for  financial  ethics  are  necessary 
not  only  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  also 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  democratic 
process. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  has  been 
badly  shaken  by  accounts  of  duplicity 
and  deception  by  Federal  officials — both 
elected  and  appointed.  Public  opinion 
polls,  mail,  and  media  stories,  as  well  as 
election  results,  vividly  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  many 
Americans  with  the  intefrrity  and  indus- 
triousness  of  elected  officials. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  ex- 
tremely disturbing.  Too  many  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  influenced  by  secret  gifts 
and  stock  holdings  rather  than  by  their 
constituents  and  their  consciences.  And 
these  beliefs  are  strengthened  every 
time  a  new  incident  is  exposed.  Inevita- 
bly, each  new  exposure  casts  a  cloud 
which  extends  over  the  Member  in- 
volved and,  more  importantly,  over  all 
Members. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  personal  eth- 
ical standards  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  any  less  rigid  than  those 
of  previous  Members,  but  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  people  have  a  right 


to  demand  and  receive  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  standards  expressed 
in  House  Resolution  237.  As  the  Nation 
has  evolved  from  a  simple  into  a  complex 
society,  the  interests  of  various  citizens 
and  businesses  have  become  more  deeply 
enmeshed  with  Government  policy.  The 
rewards  of  favorable  legislation  are  be- 
coming greater  and  greater,  and  the  need 
for  tough  new  standards  to  stem  the  ero- 
sion of  public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  elected  representatives  is  also  becom- 
ing greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  confid^-ce  in 
Government  is  not  an  abst»'act  concept, 
but  an  essential  element ;,.  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  If  we  fail  to  pass 
this  resolution,  we  •'wU  certainly  make  it 
more  difficult  to  engage  public  support 
for  the  many  Important  bills  before  us 
this  session  but  we  will  also  make  it 
more  diffiralt  for  future  Congresses.  If 
we  fail  to  pass  this  legislation,  we  will 
send  out  a  clear  message  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  not  interested  in  their 
confidence  or  in  their  respect.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  message  could  be  more 
fatal  in  a  democracy,  for  if  the  people 
lose  confidence  in  those  whom  they  elect, 
soon  they  will  lose  confidence  in  the  dem- 
ocratic process  itself. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  out  a  different  message  to  the  coun- 
try— a  message  that  states  without 
equivocation  that  we  will  not  tolerate  tlie 
covering  up  of  conflicts  of  interest,  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  the  acceptance  of  im- 
proper gifts,  and  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate anv  conduct  which  compromises  the 
integrity  of  this  body.  A  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  is  such  a  message  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Resolution  287. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois   (Mr.    Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  said  earlier, 
that  it  is  a  toothless  tiger.  I  think  it  is 
a  substantial  step  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  Obev  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) are  to  be  commended,  as  are  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  heart  of  what  we  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  later  this  evening  seems  to  be 
title  VI.  Here  I  have  to  say  in  theory 
I  believe  the  right  answer  is  detailed  dis- 
closure of  income  and  let  the  public  make 
that  determination. 

I  am  not  talking  theory  here,  because 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  Illinois  in  1954  and  each  year 
since  then  and  I  have  made  a  detailed 
disclosure  of  income,  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties. But  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
where  in  effect  the  mea.sure  before  us 
does  not  require  detailed  income  dis- 
closure. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  pretty  good 
sized  loophole  of  minor  children  which 
allows  an  individual  to  name  his  12- 
year-old  son  to  hold  his  oil  stock.  He 
can  do  that  if  he  wishes  to  do  that. 

I  think  that  type  of  thing  has  to  be 


there  if  we  are  going  to  have  real  de- 
tailed income  disclosure. 

For  my  colleagues  who  practice  law 
and  who  say  this  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  canon  of  ethics  to  have  detailed 
income  disclosure.  I  think  it  clearly 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  canon 
of  ethics  if  we  say  it  in  advance  and  we 
put  a  date  of  January  1.  1978,  at  which 
time  you  tell  every  client.  "I  ■will  be 
happy  to  serve  you  but  I  have  to  disclose 
that  you  are  my  cli?nt  and  disclose  the 
amount  of  money  I  receive  from  you." 

That  type  of  detail  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  really  provide  this  kind  of  wide 
open  access  to  the  public  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to. 

Since  that  detailed  disclosure  is  not 
here,  I  will  vote  against  taking  out  title 
VI.  If  the  time  comes  when  we  bring 
out  a  bill  that  has  that  detailed  dis- 
clcsure,  then  I  will  vote  to  recognize  the 
real  inequities  that  I  see  here  with  title 
VL 

Right  now  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
move  ahead.  We  ought  to  pass  the  bill 
and  because  of  our  failure  to  have  real 
detailed  income  tax  disclo?;ure  and  dis- 
closure of  assets  and  liabilities,  title  VI 
ought  to  be  retained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  only  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  comments  on  disclosure.  Disclosure  Ls 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  I  whole- 
heartedly sub.scribe  to  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  will  remember  my 
colloquy  on  the  rule  where  I  asked  for 
an  open  rule,  I  mentioned  that  full  dis- 
closure was  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Did  the  gentleman  in  the  well  vote 
against  the  pievious  question  which 
would  have  permitted  an  open  rule  so 
that  his  idea  could  be  offered  as  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  did  not.  I  agreed  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  full  dis- 
closure was  the  answer.  I  also  agree  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wagconner)  when  he 
said  that  an  open  rule  in  fact  would  open 
Pandora's  box.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  'Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  . 

First,  with  respect  to  the  provision  in 
the  bill  in  which  the  original  filing  date 
occurs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  states, 
on  page  7,  that  the  filing  date  would  be 
a  period  starting  October  1.  1977. 

Is  there  anything  to  prohibit  some  of 
us  Members  who  are  now  making  finan- 
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clal  disclosures  from  uslt^ 
the  full  year  when  these 
lations  are  promulgated  ?  _ 
so  that  we  are  not  caught 
perhaps  performing  extra 
limited  disclosure? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman 
quite  certain  I  understanc 
man's  question.  Is  the  gent 
whether  he  can  go  beyond 
requirements  in  the  bill 
entire    year    rather    than 
months?  If  so,  I  would  saj 
would  be  yes. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS. 
I  raised  that  question 
to  me  that  there  ought  to 
an  option  for  several 
House  who  already  have  thelf 
pared  on  an  annual  basis. 
Mr.  OBEY.  You  do  not 
you  file  in  April. 

Mr.    GARY   A.    MYERS, 
have  disclosed  on  an  annua 
cumulate    my    figures 
whole  of  the  year.  I  am  doiiig 
last  year.  I  would  like  to  b< 
next  year  under  this 
ning  January  1.  1977.  So 
hope  that  when  the  rules  an< 
do  come  out  they  would  . 
opportimity  for  those  of  us 
do  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  thinh 
be  fine. 

Mr.   GARY   A.   MYERS 
question  I  have  Is  with 
provision  of  personal 
exclusion.  With  respect  to 
Members  who  have  given  up 
back  in  the  district,  who 
rented  them  out  or  sold  theif 
of  us  are  caught  in  a  bind 
of  us  stay  with  friends.  ^, 
with  staff  or  with  a  family 
bed  down  in  a  spare 
couch.  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  cost  with  that  type  of  ^.. 
we  are  back  home,  and  are 
have  to  file  it  under  that 
vision,   or  can   that  be 
under  the  personal  hospitalitT 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  would  be 
under   the   personal 
Members  are  in  the  same 
Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS 
rarium,  in  fact  when  one 
honorarium  plus  a  plane 
the  place  and  back,  is  that 
the  total  for  the  honorariumj? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  travel  .. 
That  would  not  count  agai 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS, 
the  provision  where  a  Member 
during  the  year,  after  beg 
ber  31,  1978.  on  page  18 
mean  to  imply  that 
elected  in  November  would 
a  report  for  time  before 
would  become  Members  of 
the  end  of  that  year,  or 
following  year? 
Mr.  OBEY.  No. 
Mr.  Le  FANTE.  Mr.  Chalrmt 
support  of  Hoixse  Resolution 
lution  which  establishes  a 
financial  ethics  for  the  Ho_. 
sentatives.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
of  this  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  commend 
of  the  Commission  on 
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figures  for     Review,  chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
and  regu-     tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  for 
we  do  that     their  diligence  and  achievement  in  draft- 
in  a  bind  of     ing  a  balanced  and  workable  proposal.  I 
^ork  for  more     also  wish  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
job  of  the  Commission's  Task  Force  on 
Ethics,  so  ably  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from   Indiana    (Mr.   Hamilton),   whose 
work  has  resulted  in  the  recommenda- 
tions before  us  today. 

Throughout  my  years  of  service  in  gov- 
ernment, I  have  been  a  strong  proponent 
of  adopting  a  meaningful  code  of  ethical 
conduct  for  public  officials.  I  hold  a 
deeply  rooted  belief  that  public  officials 
should  be  free  from  even  the  suggestion 
of  or  potential  for  conflict  of  Interest.  As 
a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  made 
a  commitment  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sive ethics  code  for  the  House. 

The  Commission  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  tough  but  fair  code  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  Congress  which  will  reduce 
the  potential  for  conflict  of  Interest.  The 
recommendations  before  us  today  em- 
bodied in  House  Resolution  287  deal  ef- 
fectively with  issues  of  major  concern  by 
strengthening  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements, prohibiting  unofBcial  offlce 
accounts  and  lame-duck  travel,  placing 
limitations  on  outside  earned  Income  and 
on  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  and  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  frank. 

It  is  my  belief  and  my  personal  expe- 
rience that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Members  of  Congress  maintain  high 
standards  of  conduct.  Yet  we  live  in  a 
time  when  public  confidence  in  the"  In- 
tegrity of  government  has  reached  an 
all-time  low.  There  is  definitely  a  need  to 
reassure  the  public  that  Congress  is  able 
to  discipline  itself  and  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  sincere  in  their  pledges  to 
adopt  and  follow  reforms  that  will  estab- 
lish the  highest  standards  of  personal 
and  official  conduct. 

We  can  demonstrate  our  sincerety  and 
help  restore  the  public's  trust  in  Con- 
gress by  adopting  the  reforms  contained 
in  House  Resolution  287. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance,  that  I  rise,  this  after- 
noon, in  strong  opositlon  to  the  rule 
under  which  House  Resolution  287,  the 
House  ethics  reform  package,  is  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Frankly,  I  resent  the  imposition  of 
this  modified  closed  rule,  as  another 
rather  heavy-handed  attempt  by  the 
leadership  to  stifle  the  will  of  this  body 
to  perfect  this  package  of  reforms.  Com- 
ing hard  on  the  heels  of  the  leadership's 
actions  which  prevented  the  people's 
elected  Representatives  from  voting  yea 
or  nay  on  the  congressional  pay  raise,  it 
is  doubly  unfortunate. 

Certainly,  the  Members  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  capable  of  consider- 
ing so  complicated  and  delicate  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  this  without  destroying  its 
essential  character.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not, 
should  we  be  here  at  all,  considering  and 
amending  hundreds  of  other  public  bills 
and  resolutions  every  year? 

Frankly,  It  is  my  intention  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution.  It  is  something 
that  I  have  been  calling  for  since  I  ar- 
rived here,  just  over  2  years  ago.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  view  this  vote  on  the  rule 
as  a  backdoor  attempt  to  kill  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  reaUy  like  to  strengthen  it. 
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and  that  Is  why  I  am  unhappy  about  the 
take-it-or-leave-lt  proposition  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  we  will  be  able  to  vote  on  each 
title  separately,  but  this  only  means  that 
we  must  disapprove  of  an  entire  title 
without  the  ability  to  improve  upon  it. 
I  am  particularly  unhappy  about  title 
I  dealing  with  full  financial  disclosure. 
To  my  mind  true  full  disclosure  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  any  ethics  bill  and  the 
central  ingredient  in  the  restoration  of 
public  trust  in  the  Congress.  What  we 
are  presented  with  in  this  bill,  is  a  less 
than  satisfactory  response  to  this  need. 
Anything  less  than  a  full  disclosure  of 
bottom  line  net  worth,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
worthless. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  what  title  I  gives 
us  as  it  limits  the  disclosure  of  assets  and 
real  estate  to  so-called  categories  of 
value:  less  than  $5,000,  between  $5,000 
and  $15,000,  between  $15,000  and  $50,000, 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  and  over 
$100,000.  Certainly,  even  a  child  can  un- 
derstand just  what  kind  of  loophole  this 
is.  There  is  a  very  large  "between"  from 
$15,000  to  $50,000.  Had  there  been  an 
open  rule  proposed  to  allow  full,  open, 
and  complete  discussion  of  this  and  other 
issues  in  this  bill.  I  would  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
really  provided  for  full  disclosure  includ- 
ing a  bottom  line  net  worth  statement. 
Under  the  leadership's  rule  all  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  is  to  vote  against 
the  title  altogether,  thereby  leaving  my- 
self open  to  charge  that  I  am  against  this 
poor  excuse  for  full  disclosure. 

Another  difficulty  with  this  rule  is  seen 
in  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  delete 
or  strike  title  HI.  That  title  contains  a 
prohibition  on  converting  campaign' 
funds  and  the  abolition  of  "unofficial  of- 
fice accounts"  to  pay  for  additional  news- 
letters. This  is  all  to  the  good  but  this 
title  also  contains  an  increase  of  $5,000 
in  the  account  for  official  expenses— 
hardly  a  reform.  Since  amendments 
within  a  title  are  prohibit3d  by  the  rule, 
the  only  way  to  reconstruct  the  title 
without  the  $5,000  increase  is  to  strike 
the  entire  section  and  redraft  it.  I  will 
vote  to  strike  the  section  for  this  reason 
but  the  rule  requires  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  witli  those  of  my  col- 
leagues protesting  the  manner  in  which 
the  legislation  is  being  brought  before 
us  as  somehow  tarnishing  the  very  ethi- 
cal standard  we  are  putting  forward.  It 
is  my  intention  to  vote  against  the  rule. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ethics  legislation  before  the  House  today. 
House  Resolution  287,  is  a  great  leap 
forward  in  Government.  It  represents  a 
major  effort  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reform  and  to  bring  a  wholesome 
ray  of  sunshine  into  government.  It  can 
restore  confidence  in  the  way  public  offi- 
cials conduct  the  public's  business. 

The  American  people  have  had  enough 
Watergates,  laundered  money,  Korean 
influence  peddling,  and  behind-the- 
scenes  wheeling  and  dealing.  Respect  for 
and  trust  in  government  have  dropped  to 
a  record  low  level.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  giant  step  toward  restoration  of  that 
trust — and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
continue  this  reform  momentum  and 
join  me  in  closing  all  loopholes  in  our 
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ethics  rules  and  opening  all  doors  to 
government. 

FULt-TlME  CONGRESSMEN  WITH  NO  SPECIAL 
INTEREST    TIES 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
ethics  package  is  the  restriction  on  out- 
side income  of  elected  officials.  I  be- 
lieve the  complexity  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing this  country  require  a  full-time  con- 
gressman; he  should  be  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple he  represents  and  from  no  one  else. 
His  income  should  not  be  dependent  on 
special  interests.  He  should  be  free  from 
all  potential  conflicts  of  interest.  It  is 
time  to  get  the  special  interest  out  of  the 
peoples'  business.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  flat  prohibition  on  outside  earned 
income.  The  15  percent  limit  is  a  good 
step  forward  and  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  total  elimination. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  support  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Obey  ethics  reform  pack- 
age: 

The  limitation  of  gifts  from  persons 
with  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress ; 

The  requirement  of  annual  disclosure 
of  all  income  over  $100  and  gifts  over 
$250,  plus  holdings,  debts  £\nd  real  prop- 
erty and  securities  transactions ; 

The  abolition  of. unofficial  office  ac- 
counts or  "slush  funds"; 

The  new  tight  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  franking  privilege; 

The  prohibition  on  lame  duck  travel; 

The  limitation  on  outside  earned  in- 
come and  the  lid  en  honoraria. 

FULL     FIMANCIAL     DISCLOSURE     DETERS 
WRONGDOING 

The  people  have  a  rieht  to  know 
what  private  influences  are  coming  to 
bear  on  the  decisions  made  by  their  pub- 
lic officials.  Public  officials  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  perform  in  the  public 
light.  Since  public  officials  are  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  people  deserve 
the  facts.  I  believe  that  when  a  public 
official  accepts  the  public  trust,  that  offi- 
cial commits  himself  or  herself  to  a  pub- 
lic accounting. 

Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant.  I 
believe  that  most  public  officials  are  hon- 
est and  dedicated  to  the  public  interest. 
However,  if  a  Member  of  Congress  knows 
that  he  or  she  may  have  to  justify  his 
voting  record  alongside  a  particular  in- 
vestment, he  or  she  may  think  twice 
about  that  investment.  Knowing  that 
one's  financial  affairs  will  be  public — 
like  one's  votes — is  as  important  deter- 
rent to  questionable  acts.  Disclosure  is 
95  percent  of  the  battle. 

Another  compelling  justification  for 
disclosure  is  that  it  would  provide  public 
servants  the  strong  ground  of  truth  on 
which  to  stand  against  unfair  charges 
and  innuendo.  If  the  facts  are  reported, 
the  public  is  not  left  guessing  as  to  whom 
to  believe.  Public  officials  will  have  laid 
open  their  actions  before  the  fact  and 
will  have  an  open  record  to  back  them 
up  if  they  are  unreasonably  charged 
with  wrongdoing. 

CURRENT    ETHICS    REQUIREMENTS  INADEQUATE 

Current  ethics  requirements  are  a 
mishmash  of  inconsistent,  inadequate, 
confusing  rules  and  laws.  We  have  regu- 
lations governing  Federal  executives.  We 
have  laws  governing  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials.  We  have  separate  codes 


of  conduct  in  the  House  and  Senate.  All 
are  ridden  with  loopholes  and  ambigui- 
ties. For  example,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  source  but  not  the 
amounts  of  income  over  $5,000  from  a 
"single  source"  are  reported.  Thus, 
amounts  of  income  over  $5,000  remain 
hidden  from  the  public  eye.  And  in  the 
House,  gifts  do  not  have  to  be  disclosed. 
As  a  public  official,  I  have  always  per- 
sonally disclosed  my  income,  assets  and 
liabilities  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  My  constituents  have  had  access  to 
my  tax  returns.  My  financial  affairs  are 
not  hidden  from  their  view. 

PUBLIC    FUNDS    FOR    PUBLIC    PURPOSES 

The  other  important  "half  of  the 
ethics  package  before  us  today  are  the 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. Tills  legislation  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  franking  privilege  less  than  60  days 
prior  to  an  election.  It  prohibits  "double 
dipping,"  the  practice  of  receiving  more 
money  in  reimbursement  for  travel  than 
the  actual  travel  costs.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  prohibits  traveling  at  public 
expense  after  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
defeated. 

The  legislation  also  gets  private  money 
out  of  the  public  purse.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  support  the  provision  which 
abolishes  "slush  funds" — special  accounts 
in  Congressmen's  offices  which  consist  of 
funds  contributed  by  private  individuals 
and  organizations.  And  I  back  the  re- 
quirement that  mailings  to  citizens  must 
be  paid  for  with  public  funds.  Citizens 
expect  their  elected  officials  to  represent 
them  effectively  and  competently.  And  I 
believe  they  are  willing  to  see  public 
funds  provided  for  quality  service  and 
representation.  It  is  wrong  to  use  cam- 
paign funds  or  lobbyists  funds  to  conduct 
the  public's  business.  Such  a  system 
opens  the  door  to  "influence  peddling." 
Private  funds  have  no  place  in  the  pub- 
lic's business. 

STRONG    ETHICS    CODE    CANNOT    WAIT 

Congress  must  act  today  because  this 
legislation  is  needed.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  our  current  laws  and  rules 
are  inadequate.  Probably  more  impor- 
tantly, we  must  act  today  because  we 
need  to  inject  a  new  breeze  of  fresh  air 
into  government.  We  must  put  behind  us 
charges  of  frivolous  junkets,  suspicious 
money,  and  "bought  votes. "  We  must 
show  the  public  we  are  serious  about  in- 
tegrity and  honest  government.  This 
Congressman  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  2 
years  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives take  an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  nowhere  in 
that  oath  docs  it  say  how  we  ai-e  to  be- 
have in  office.  It  is  assumed  that,  as  pub- 
lic officials  and  holders  of  the  public 
trust,  we  will  act  properly  and  do  what 
is  right. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  Just  in  the  past  decade 
there  have  been  terrifying  examples  of 
misuse  of  power  as  people's  trust  and 
confidence  in  public  lead3rs  has  steadily 
declined.  Watergate  was  one  example  of 
how  White  House  officials  misused  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  engaged  in  ques- 
tionable political  and  legal  conduct  at  the 
highest  levels.  In  recent  yeais,  certain 
Congressmen  have  been  guilty  of  an- 


other form  of  political  corruption — some 
outright  criminal  and  others  just  plain 
indiscretion.  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
porfs  feature  story  recently,  "Public  Of- 
ficials for  Sale."  exaggerates  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  does  highlight  understand- 
able public  concern  over  political  cor- 
ruption in  this  country. 

To  make  things  worse.  Congress  has 
allowed  a  sizable  salary  increase  for  it- 
self and  ether  top  Government  officials 
to  go  through  without  a  vote.  Both  the 
amount  and  procedure  have  accelerated 
public  disenchantment  with  its  elected 
representatives.  It  seems  to  bear  out  what 
Jesus  Christ  warned  about  2,000  years 
ago.  when  he  said : 

A-  you  know,  the  kings  and  great  men  of 
the  earth  wUl  lord  It  over  Uie  people. 

For  many,  a  salary  increase  is  both 
deserved  and  necessary.  A  U.S.  Senator, 
representing  a  State  of  8  million,  who 
has  20  years  experience,  with  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  influence  over  national 
policy,  receives  an  identical  salary  to  a 
newly  elected  Representative  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  constituency  and  consider- 
ably less  responsibility.  The  former  may 
likely  have  four  children  in  college  and 
social  and  public  demands  while  the 
latter  may  be  single  or  married  with  a 
spouse  who  earns  a  second  paycheck. 
There  are  built-in  inequities  and  it  is 
not  fair  or  right  that  each  of  us  con- 
siders only  our  own  personal  and/or  po- 
litical needs  when  voting  on  a  salary  bill. 

It  seems  pointless  at  this  time  to  say 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  measure 
because  there  is  no  record  to  back  up 
such  a  statement.  But  I  would  like  to 
share  my  personal  views  on  the  salary 
question  and  make  suggestions  on  how 
we  should  have  approached  the  issue. 

Because  the  salary  increase  is  always 
controversial,  in  1969  a  special  Presi- 
dential Commission  was  created  to  study 
and  recommend  adjustments  which,  if 
approved  by  the  President,  go  into  effect 
without  a  vote  of  the  Congress.  That 
was  supposed  to  take  the  issue  out  of 
politics,  but  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
it  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  irrespon- 
sible not  to  vote  on  the  increases. 

The  second  point  concerns  when  a  sal- 
ary increase,  if  approved,  shall  become 
effective.  Wa.shington  State  has  an  excel- 
lent law  which  specifies  that  elected  of- 
ficials cannot  receive  salary  increases 
during  their  current  term  of  office.  While 
increases  from  time  to  time  are  neces- 
sary, they  should  not  take  effect  until  or 
after  the  next  election  and  the  new  term 
commences. 

Most  importantly,  the  House  should 
have  acted  on  a  tough  code  of  conduct, 
especially  efforts  to  limit  outside  income, 
before  the  salary  issue  ever  came  up. 
The  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view was  created  last  July  in  the  after- 
math of  scandals  involving  the  unethi- 
cal use  of  public  funds  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  As  a  result,  the  task 
force  on  financial  ethics  has  recom- 
mended House  Resolution  287,  which  in- 
corporates the  following  proposals: 

First.  Requiring  comprehensive  finan- 
cial disclosure  statements; 

Second.  Prohibiting  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  aggreeating  over  $100  per  year; 

Third.  Abolishing  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts; 
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Fourth.  Placing  further 
the  use  of  the  franking 

Fifth.  Tightening 
imbursement    of    travel 
banning  lameduck  travel 

Sixth.  Placing  limits  on 
income; 

Seventh.  Establishing  a 
mittee  on  Ethics  to  implen^ent 
ify  the  provisions  of  the 

I  believe  it  imperative 
peditiously  on  these  refori^as 
solute    minimum    to 
commitment  to  honest 
ernment.  It  is  my  intentiofi 
flrmatlvely  on  the  reform 
strengthening  proposals 
f ered  on  the  House  floor. 

There   will    undoubtedly 
"reform"  that  cannot  be  v 
gress  but  is  more  significant 
involves  something  more 
conscience  of  everyone  w 
lie  office.  No  ethics  code 
set  of  rules  and  regulation: 
the  human  conscience  for 
doing  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
this  week  carried  an  excell^t 
entitled    "Congressional 
Ethics,"  which  I  insert  in 
this  time: 

Congressional  Earnings 

The  Congressional  controveri 
latlon    of    members'   outside 
how  times  have  changed.  Serv 
used  to  be  a  part-time  Job. 
vened  here  for  a  few  months 
back  to  their  professions  and 
vate  Income  was  essential  and 
erally  legitimate.  Illegal 
dealt  with  case  by  case,  If  at 

Now,    serving   In    Congress 
year-round  Job.  Offlclal  pay 
are  so  ample  after  the  latest  pai- 
500  that  members  don't  get  vei 
financial  hardship  as  Justlflcat!  o 
money  on  the  -Ade.  At  the  sami 
tentlal  for  conflicts  of  Interest 
concern    about    ethical    probl 
creased  dramatically.  And  th< 
has  been  reversed :  outside  earned 
come   to   be   widely   viewed 
exploitative. 

We  would  not  push  that 
far  by  requiring  members  of 
all  financial  ties  with  the  prlvi 
from  which  they  come.  Top 
officials  and  Judges  are  expec 
outside  earnings  while  In  pub 
a   legislator's  relationship   w 
world  is  more  complex.  It  co4ld 
for  a   congressman   to   work 
store  back  home  on  Saturdays 
old  commitment  to  administer 
for  a  family  friend.  That  Is 
trading  on  one's  Incumbency 
fees   for  little   work   from 
access  and  friendliness  on  Capftol 

In  theory,  the  best  remedy  is 
lie    financial    disclosure,    strl 
That  shovild  deter  the  most  flafc 
barrasslng  abuses.  It  would 
ers  and  help  them  exercise  th« 
cipllne   at   the   polls.   Indeed, 
grown  more  willing  to  undergo 
full  public  disclosure,  fiercely 
long  ago.  Is  now  regarded  as 
least  Inevitable. 

In  practice,  though,  this 
work  only  in  competitive  districts 
Some  legislators  are  so 
coxild    disclose    a   $100,000 
from  a  defense  contractor  and 
anyway.   One   might  reply:    & 
voters  have  the  liberty  to  elec 
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Congress  If  they  wish?  Of  course  they  do — 
but  Improper  conduct  by  any  member  also 
clouds  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  Thus  Con- 
gress also  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  Impose  some  Institutional  self-dls- 
clpllne. 

Both  houses  have  already  put  limits  on 
honoraria.  The  pending  ethics  codes  would 
tighten  those  curbs  and  restrict  total  outside 
earned  Income  to  15  per  cent  of  a  member's 
oIGclal  salary.  TTils  Is  not  a  perfect  approach. 
We  are  not  troubled  so  much  by  the  fact  that 
earned  income  and  Investment  income  would 
be  treated  differently;  that  complaint  Is  effec- 
tively answered.  It  seems  to  us.  In  an  article 
by  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.)  on  the 
opposite  page  today.  What  does  give  us  some 
pause  is  the  assumption  that  impropriety 
can  be  determined  by  the  dollar  amounts 
Involved.  In  fact,  $2,000  In  "legal  fees"  might 
be  more  corrupting  than,  let's  say,  $10,000  for 
teaching  at  a  university. 

Yet  limits  do  help  by  prescribing  huge 
fees  from  any  single  source,  and  keeping 
members'  outside  earnings  In  some  reasonable 
proportion  to  official  salaries.  This  is  not  Just 
good  for  appearances'  sake — although  ap- 
pearances do  matter,  especially  when  you  con- 
sider the  current  Image  of  Congress.  It  Is 
also  good  for  removing  the  temptation  to  en- 
gage in  richly  remunerative  activities  that 
would  present  conflicts  of  interest.  Even  with 
limits,  members  would  still  be  free,  if  tbey 
choose,  to  accept  modest  payment  for  out- 
side work  that  does  not  conflict  with  con- 
gressional business.  This,  In  our  view.  Is  more 
equitable  and  workable  than  barring  certain 
categories  of  work  (such  as  legal  practice) 
entirely,  or  trying  to  define  by  law  every  one 
of  t^e  blatant  or  subtle  conflicts  that  cause 
concern.  No  ccle  of  conduct  will  eliminate 
corruption  or  the  need  for  careful  Judgments 
by  legislators  and  voters.  The  ru^.es  now  beln:^ 
advanced  In  both  houses  will,  however,  help 
Congress  dlsc'pUne  Itself  and  a^«ure  the  pub- 
lic that  members  Intend  to  treat  their  h'prh 
office  as  a  full-time  Job,  fr<»e  of  conflict  with 
whatever  they  may  find  time  to  do  on  the 
side. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Obey  Commission 
for  its  diligent  work  on  its  important 
task.  I  am  particularly  appreciative  of 
the  efforts  of  my  long-time  friend  and 
constituent,  Robert  W.  Galvin.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Motorola  Corp.,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Commission 
product  we  have  before  us  today. 

1  appeared  before  the  Commission  on 
February  7,  and  asked  that  it  modify  its 
recommendation  on  disclosure  of  the 
assets  of  spouses.  As  I  suggested,  the  reso- 
lution would  now  require  disclosure  of 
only  those  assets  which  the  Member 
"constructively  controls."  This  change 
avoided  a  potentially  serious  conflict  with 
existing  tax  law  regarding  confidentiality. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  Commission  report  re- 
garding unofficial  office  accounts.  That 
these  accounts — which  have  become  the 
object  of  widespread  public  concern — 
should  be  abolished  seems  evident.  What 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  trouble  under- 
standing is  why  this  action  necessitates 
a  $5,000  increase  in  our  "official"  experuse 
allowances. 

This  increase  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $2.2  million  annually.  For  my 
taste,  the  trade-off  here  is  too  blatant, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
people  also  will  find  it  so. 

Most  expenses  covered  by  this  allow- 
ance could  be  funded  easily  by  campaign 


contributions,  which,  of  course,  are  re- 
portable. While  I  deplore  the  practice  of 
converting  political  funds  to  personal 
use — and  urged  the  Commission  to  in- 
clude its  prohibition  of  this  practice — I 
believe  that  a  clearly  defined  reimburse- 
ment program  for  legitimate  expenses 
would  be  preferable  to  this  untimely  in- 
crease in  our  allowance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  limitation  on  outside  earned  income. 
This  provision  will  have  no  effect  on  me. 
But  I  think  that  before  adopting  it,  the 
House  should  consider  whether  it  will 
discourage  in  the  process  many  talented 
future  Members.  The  question  has  been 
raised — legitimately,  I  think — as  to 
whether  the  infringements  on  personal 
privacy  that  the  new  code  of  ethics  en- 
tails will  discourage  people  of  substance 
from  careers  in  the  House. 

Certainly,  the  earnings  limitation  will 
have  that  effect.  What  this  provision  will 
bring  us  is  a  membership  of  two  kinds  of 
people:  the  very  rich,  whose  so-called 
unearned  income  is  not  limited,  and  those 
who  depend  on  the  recently  adjusted  con- 
gressional salaries  for  their  livelihood. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  cMr.  Bauman)  points  out  in  the 
Commission  report,  Members  dependent 
on  their  congressional  salary  for  tlieir 
livelihood  will  be  dangerously  suscepti- 
ble to  pohtical  pressures,  and  may  not 
provide  the  quality  of  representation  the 
American  people  deserve. 

And  who  are  we  discouraging  from 
running?  Successful  men  and  women 
from  business  and  the  professions,  whose 
performance  in  private  life  indicates  their 
understanding  of  the  American  system 
of  government,  and  their  belief  in  Its 
values. 

To  limit  our  access  to  such  a  reservoir 
of  talent  seems  to  me  a  grievous  error. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  287.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  promised  us  a  stringent 
set  of  rules  as  governs  any  known  legisla- 
tive body  today  and  I  commend  you  for 
quickly  following  through  on  the  promise. 
If  we  pass  this  resolution  today,  it  will 
be  as  important  an  accomplishment  as 
any  in  your  time  as  Speaker. 

The  financial  ethics  provisions  con- 
tained in  House  Resolution  287  are  tough 
provisions  and  I  support  them.  This  fi- 
nancial ethics  code  is  being  considered  at 
a  time  when  the  reputation  of  Congress 
is  again  far  too  low.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  unhappy  with  the  Congress  and  I 
do  not  blame  them.  The  pay  raise  fiasco 
undermined  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government.  I,  like 
many  others,  regretted  that  we  were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  raise. 
In  my  opinion,  the  first  step  in  the  im- 
portant job  of  restoring  faith  in  Con- 
gress is  to  pass  a  strict  ethics  code.  The 
approval  of  H.R.  287  is  such  a  necessary 
first  step. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  completely 
the  title  I  financial  disclosure  provisions 
and  the  limitations  on  gifts  and  lame 
duck  travel.  In  addition,  I  oppose  any 
attempt  to  increase  office  accounts  or  to 
set  a  higher  limit  on  outside  earned  in- 
come. The  Obey  commission  recommen- 
dations contained  in  thi.*;  bill  are  strin- 
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gent  ones,  but  I  believe  they  are  the 
best  for  the  House. 

I  recognize  that  the  resolution  as  in- 
troduced may  give  some  advantage  to 
the  very  wealthy — those  for  whom 
earned  income  is  of  no  concern.  And  I 
recognize  that  these  limitations  may  dis- 
suade some  Americans  with  middle  in- 
come from  running  for  public  office.  The 
important  thing,  however,  is  that  this 
code  puts  all  Members  on  the  same  strict 
accounting  procedures.  It  makes  them 
preserve  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
actual  fact  of  pursuing  the  public  inter- 
est and  none  other.  If  the  provisions 
seem  harsh,  it  is  only  because  harsh  pro- 
visions are  needed  if  we  are  to  restore 
confidence   in   the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  consider  this  resolution  early  in 
the  95th  Congress.  If  we  fail  today  to 
pass  a  strict  code  of  ethics,  all  that  we 
do  after  today  will  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. We  can  be  effective  as  a  unit  of 
government  only  with  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  American  people.  We  can  re- 
store that  confidence  and  trust  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  this  reso- 
lution, House  Resolution  287,  prepared 
by  the  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review,  and  shepherded  through  this 
House  by  my  colleague  and  friend,  David 
Obey,  Is  a  milestone,  and  David  Obey  de- 
serves not  only  credit  for  his  leadership 
but  thanks  from  the  Members  of  this 
House  for  having  preserved  and  for  over- 
coming the  obstacles  placed  in  his  way. 
House  Resolution  287  is  long  overdue 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  it. 
Regrettably,  however,  it  does  not  equal 
my  own  current  practices  in  this  area 
which  I  shall  continue.  When  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  November  1968,  I 
withdrew  from  the  practice  of  law  be- 
cause I  believed  then  and  now  that  Con- 
gress is  a  full  time  job.  Since  taking  office 
in  1969,  I  have  flled  each  year  with  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, a  certified  statement  of  my  net 
worth  available  for  public  inspection  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  legislator's  constit- 
uency is  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
wealth  of  Its  Representative  has  in- 
creased while  in  office  and  if  so,  why  and 
how. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  my 
Federal  income  tax  return  which  is  also 
available  for  public  inspection.  My  con- 
gressional salary  is  my  sole  earned  in- 
come. In  addition,  I  take  no  honorariums 
for  speaking  engagements  of  any  kind 
because,  again,  I  believe  that  only  my  em- 
ployer, the  U.S.  Government,  should  pay 
my  salary,  and  It  Is  doing  that.  If  I  am 
Invited  to  address  a  group  of  people,  I 
know  they  are  inviting  me  not  as  Ed 
KocH.  but  as  "Congressman"  Ed  Koch, 
and  when  I  appear  in  such  caoacity,  no 
one  except  the  U.S.  Government  should 
pay  my  salary. 

While  outside  earnings  are  permitted 
under  this  bill,  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation would  be  vastly  improved  if  the 
provision  for  such  earings  were  elimi- 
nated entirely. 

The  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view, according  to  its  report  of  February 
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14, 1977,  is  currently  studying  the  admin- 
istrative operation  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing audit  and  personnel  procedures,  and 
is  scheduled  to  report  back  to  the  House 
this  year.  I  welcome  the  Commi.sslon's 
proposals  in  this  area,  because  I  believe 
we  are  all  desirous  of  putting  our  "House" 
in  order.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  public  we  serve  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  conduct. 
The  legislation  we  are  con.sidering  today 
and  the  proposals  which  are  forthcoming 
provide  us  with  this  opportunity  and 
should  receive  our  enthusiastic  support. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
lend  my  strong  endorsement  to  House 
Resolution  287,  the  Obey  Commission 
recommendations  on  financial  ethics.  The 
Commission's  report  is  a  necessai-y  step 
for\vard  in  the  process  of  formulating 
improved  guidelines  for  financial  respon- 
sibility in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  realized  from  my  first  days  in  office 
that  the  existing  office  accounts  system 
discouraged  efficient  office  management, 
lacked  clear  standards  of  accountability 
and  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain unofficial  office  accounts  funded  by 
private  contributions.  The  continued  ab- 
sence of  a  uniform  code  of  official  con- 
duct applicable  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress' public  and  personal  finances  was 
clearly  unacceptable  and,  like  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  I  welcomed  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Obey  Commission 
on  Administrative  Review, 

On  several  occasions  I  submitted  my 
vifews  to  the  Commission  and  its  Task 
Force  on  Financial  Accountability.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Commission,  I  de- 
veloped three  general  principles  which 
in  my  judgment  are  necessary  for  con- 
stryctive  reform:  First,  a  total  ban  on 
the  commingling  of  private  and  public 
moneys  through  the  elimination  of  un- 
official office  accounts  with  only  public 
funds  being  used  for  the  official  func- 
tions of  a  Congressional  office;  second, 
the  consolidation  of  office  accounts  into 
three  general  functions — personnel, 
travel,  and  office — to  facilitate  efficient 
management  of  a  congressional  office  and 
third,  full  accounting  of  every  source  of 
income  and  every  expenditure  made  in 
connection  with  a  congressional  office 
with  complete  independent  audits.  In  ad- 
dition, I  urged  strongly  that  both  per- 
sonal and  campaign  finances  be  fully 
and  promptly  disclosed  as  I  have  been 
doing  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  some  cases  I  urged  the  Commission 
to  recommend  stronger  reforms  than 
those  before  us  today,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Obey  Commission  work  has  moved 
tlie  House  decisively  in  the  direction  of 
much-needed  reform  and  this  resolution 
should  be  approved. 

I  want  to  comment  particularly  on  the 
three  sections  of  this  resolution  which 
deal  with  the  elimination  of  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts — special  accounts  for  of- 
fice use  funded  by  private  contributions — 
the  restriction  on  outside  earned  income, 
and  the  subject  of  gifts  of  personal  hos- 
pitality to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  faced  with  the  same  problem  en- 
countered by  most  other  Members  of  the 
House;  that  is,  under  the  existing  office 
accounts  system,  I  find  a  need  for  out- 
side funds  to  carry  out  certain  of  the 


operations  of  my  Washington  office  and 
district  constituent  services.  In  my  case 
the  need  has  been  for  additional  funds 
for  informing  my  constituents  about  the 
problems  I  am  working  on  through  news- 
letters and  reports  on  town  meetings. 
This  situation  is  created  in  large  part 
by  the  number  and  inflexibility  of  the 
present  office  accounts  which  frustrates 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  priority  uses 
determined  by  each  Member's  unique 
needs. 

However,  I  also  recognize  the  need  to 
abolish  all  unofficial  office  accounts  in 
order  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  use  of  public  and  private  funds  by 
a  Member  of  Congress.  A  high  wall  must 
be  maintained  between  public  and 
private  funds.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
Commission's  proposed  ban  on  unofficial 
office  accounts  as  this  will  guarantee  that 
all  official  functions  of  a  congressional 
office  will  be  financed  solely  by  the  public 
treasury.  Especially  objectionable  is  the 
triggering  of  large  expenditures  of  gov- 
ernment money,  say  for  franking,  by 
relatively  small  outlays  of  privately 
contributed  funds.  In  eliminating  these 
unofficial  office  accounts,  we  must  take 
care  that  sufficient  public  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  legitimate  functions  of 
a  congressional  office  such  as  news- 
letters and  other  necessary  constituent 
information  activities. 

To  address  this  need  for  adequate 
funds,  the  Obey  Commission  recom- 
mends a  removal  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween expenses  for  a  Member's  Wash- 
ington office  and  his  district  offices. 
Under  current  House  rules,  certain  funds 
are  earmarked  for  expenses  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  cannot  be  used 
for  Washington  office  needs,  such  as 
newspaper  subscriptions  and  the  like. 
This  resolution  would  create  a  general 
official  expenses  fund.  In  addition,  the 
allowance  for  official  expenses  would  be 
increased.  This  will  help  each  Member 
to  maintain  the  quality  of  constituent 
service  and  information  he  or  she  has 
achieved  without  having  to  rely  on  the 
use  of  unofficial  office  accounts. 

On  the  subject  of  outside  Income 
earned  by  a  Member  in  addition  to  his 
salary,  I  support  the  resolution's  limit 
of  15  percent  per  year  •with  a  limit  of 
$750  or  $1,000  from  any  one  source.  I 
have  urged  the  Commission  in  the  past 
to  recommend  a  total  ban  on  outside 
earned  income  and  I  still  would  prefer 
this.  A  total  ban  would  be  appropriate  in 
my  judgment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
congressional  salaries  were  recently  In- 
creased. But  reluctantlv  I  have  concluded 
the  15  percent  limit  is  the  best  we  can 
do  at  this  time.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
to  Increase  the  celling  on  outside  earned 
income  to  $15,000,  nearly  twice  the  15 
percent  amoimt.  In  mv  own  case,  In  the 
absence  of  acceptable  limits.  I  have  de- 
clined all  honorariums  and  the  like. 

The  Obey  Commission  noted  the  dif- 
ference between  Investment  income  and 
outside  earned  income  but  decided  to 
place  no  strictures  on  the  former.  I  would 
go  a  step  further  than  the  Commission 
in  the  treatment  of  unearned  Income 
from  financial  investments  and  property 
holdings.  I  recognize  the  impracticality 
of  eliminating  investment  income  for 
Members  of  Congress;   for  example,  a 
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Member  should  not  be 
go  profits  on  the  sale  of 
he  or  she  may  have  held 
fore  entering  Congress. 
However.  I  do  think 
care   though    to   separate 
from  decisions  which 
vestments.  With  respect 
vestments  which   may 
congressional    responsibil^y 
might   be   called   for. 
\\ould  be  the  establishment 
trust,  which  is  the  course  I 
There  may  be  other,  bettqr 
arating  a  Member  from 
cl.«!ions  which  could  involve 
interest.  I  hope  the  Housje 
this  aspect  of  financial 
some  time  soon. 

My  final  comments  are 
to  the  amendment  offered 
Committee  which  aims  a 
gifts,  however  small,  of 
tality  and  gifts  valued  untler 
reporting  requirements 
resolution.  The  burden  of 
pesture    of    personal 
Member   of   Congress   is 
and  unrealistic.  A  Member 
lowed  to  accept  an  Invita 
CAsional   lunch,   for  examble 
proper  congressional  business 
without  having  to  keep 
The  Obey  Conunission's 
tion   of   personal    hospitality 
under    $35    should    be 
course,  there  must  be  ceili 
ceilings,   above  which 
items  should  not  be  allowec . 
for  any  one  occasion  and 
from  any  one  source  .seem 
the  high  side,  especially 
this  is  the  lowest  that  my 
agree  to.  I  will  accede. 

To  conclude,  I  urge  my 
vote  for  this  measure  (H. 
embodies  needed,  long 
that  can  go  a  long  way  to^' 
confidence  in  the  Hou.se 
tives  and  in  our  whole 

Mr.    AMMERMAN.   Mr 
need  not  tell  any  Membei 
what  the  public  reaction 
recent  increase  in  the 
Members. 

There  is  a  big  stack  of 
my  office  from  constituenjts 
the   increa.ses.   There  hav^ 
editorial  comments  in  the 
my  district.  And  I  have 
the  reaction  in  my  distric: 
lively  mild. 

The  Quadrennial  Pay  Coinm 
known   as   the   "Peterson 
was  absolutely  firm  in  its 
any  increase  in  pay  for 
gress  and  other  high  offic 
accompanied    by    rigorouj 
codes  and  confiict-of 

The  House  has  accepted 
creases  recommended  by 
sion.  Therefore,  I  believe  w 
obligation  to  move  ahead 
code  as  well. 

Tne  reputation  of  this 
not  so  great  in  the  public's 
can  afford  a  weak  stance 

The    Commission    on 
Revlev,.    chaired    by    the 
gentlman  from  Wisconsir 
has  ti-,e  findings  of  a  poll 
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as  evidence  of  the  declining  public  con- 
fidence iii  the  integrity  of  Government 
in  general  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  particular. 

But  all  any  of  us  really  need  do  is  read 
our  own  mail  or  pick  up  a  newspaper.  I 
frankly  have  been  shocked  by  the  tone 
of  much  of  what  I  have  read. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  too  many  people  that  all  we 
do  in  Congress  is  increase  our  pay  checks, 
horde  our  "perks"  and  render  no  service 
to  the  public  in  return. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  the  behavior  of 
a  small  number  of  Members  of  this  in- 
stitution have  brought  this  degree  of 
hostility  upon  us  all. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  pretend  that 
we  can  wish  the  public's  attitude  away. 
I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  to  you  that 
the  proposed  new  ethics  code  before  us 
today  will,  in  and  of  itself,  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  I  do  say  to  you  that  this 
measure  allows  us  to  make  a  clean  break 
with  past  practices.  It  is  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  restoring  confidence. 

Under  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Administrative  Review  and 
its  task  force  on  ethics.  House  members 
would : 

Have  to  make  compreherisive  public 
financial  disclosures; 
Pace  limits  on  outside  earnings; 
Be   required   to   report   gifts   and   be 
barred  from  accepting  large  gifts  from 
special  interest  groups; 

No  longer  be  able  to  have  unofficial 
office  accounts; 

Have  new  limitations  on  the  use  of  the 
franking — free  mailing — privilege,  in- 
cluding a  ban  on  mass  mailings  within 
60  days  of  an  election; 

Be  barred  from  "lame  duck"  travel — 
trips  after  an  election  defeat  or  retire- 
ment— and 

Create  a  select  committee  to  imple- 
ment these  proposals. 

There  is  nothing  very  radical  about 
these  proposals.  Nor  is  there  anything 
very  sudden  about  them. 

Office  accounts,  for  example,  have  been 
a  source  of  controversy  in  Congress  for 
as  long  as  I  have  been  in  politics.  I  began 
my  political  career  as  a  national  con- 
vention delegate  in  1952 — the  same  year 
that  Mr.  Nixon  made  his  infamous 
"Checkers  speech"  on  television  to  deny 
that  his  Senate  office  account  was  a  slush 
fund  for  his  own  personal  profit. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  departed  from  the  do- 
litical  scene  but  unless  we  enact  this 
package,  slush  funds  still  will  be  with 
us. 

The  one  provision  of  the  ethics  pack- 
age that  I  have  heard  described  as  "ex- 
treme" is  the  restriction  on  outside  earn- 
ings. 

I  disagree.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  the 
outside  earnings  restriction  is,  if  any- 
thing, not  tough  enough. 

Being  a  Congressman  is  supposed  to 
be  a  full-time  job.  We  should  not  be 
diverting  our  energies  into  other  jobs. 
Nor  should  we  be  deoendent  on  outside 
sources  for  our  Incomes. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  po- 
tential for  conflict  which  arises  when 
a  lawmaker  must  vote  on  an  issue  in 
which  he  has  a  financial  stake  in  the 
outcome.   But   we   often   forjret   that   a 


greater  source  of  conflicts  in  Washington 
is  the  competition  for  a  Member's  time 
and  attention. 

We  owe  our  constituents  our  undivided 
attention  and  that  is  what  this  proposal 
insists  we  give  them. 

It  is  true  that  limiting  these  restric- 
tions to  "earned  income"  beneflts  wealthy 
Members  with  substantial  investment  in- 
comes. I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
did  not  require  Members  to  put  their 
investments  into  some  sort  of  "blind 
trust,"  as  the  top  officials  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  do. 

But  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
the  fact  that  some  are  wealthy  and 
others  are  not.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  question  is  whether  Members  of 
Congress  should  use  their  positions  as  a 
way  to  attain  wealth.  And  the  answer  to 
that  must  be  "no." 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  who  chaired  the  ethics  task 
force  fMr.  Hamilton)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  (Mr.  Obey)  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  produce  a  pack- 
age that  recognizes  the  political  realities 
in  this  House  as  well  as  the  need  for  re- 
form. I  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 
I  hope  that  their  work  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
ethics  code  as  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
with  some  serious  reservations,  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  287,  the  revised 
House  rules  on  financial  ethics  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  am  reluctant  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion, not  because  I  have  any  argument 
with  the  need  for  strict  ethical  stand- 
ards, but  because  I  object  to  the  method 
under  which  the  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Under  the  parliamentary  procedure  we 
may  adopt  for  House  Resolution  287,  we 
would  not  have  a  separate  vote  on  the 
pronosed  $5,000  increase  for  Members' 
official  accounts. 

This  increa.se  is  unjustified,  just  as  the 
so-called  personal  office  accounts  abol- 
ished under  these  reforms,  were 
unjustified. 

The  increases  in  congressional  allow- 
ances adopted  with  the  94th  Congress' 
misnamed  "reform  package"  were  more 
than  adequate  to  cover  all  reasonable 
expenses.  I.  therefore,  may  suoport  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  entire  section 
so  the  House  can  vote  separately  on  this 
pronosal. 

With  this  reservation,  I  suooort  House 
Reservation  287.  Most  of  the  Obey  Com- 
mission's work  deserves  our  support,  es- 
pecially three  significant  reforms: 

First,  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
Members'  financial  assets.  This  change 
will  give  constituents  the  right  to  evalu- 
ate their  Representative's  source  of  in- 
come. 

Second,  new  limitations  on  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  which  will  require  mass 
mailings  to  be  handled  as  third  class 
matter  instead  of  first  cla.ss.  This  change 
will  save  $9.5  million  annually,  but  pre- 
serves the  Member's  right  to  keen  con- 
stituents informed  about  his  activities 
and  to  seek  constituent  opinions  with 
questionnaires. 
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Third,  prohibition  of  travel  by  "lame 
duck"  Members.  Congressmen  who  are 
not  returning  after  a  session's  final  ad- 
journment should  not  be  permitted  to 
travel  overseas  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

I  have  ambivalent  feelings  about  the 
proposed  limitation  on  earned  income 
from  sources  other  than  the  Member's 
congressional  salary.  I  have  never  had 
an  outside  salary  since  I  became  a  Con- 
gressman, but  I  sympathize  with  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  Members  who  must 
support  large  families  and  need  two  sep- 
arate residences,  one  in  Washington  and 
one  in  their  home  district. 

My  preference  would  be  to  permit 
Members  to  retain  outside  income,  with 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  all  such 
income  to  the  public. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  recent  Washing- 
to  Post  article  on  this  subject  after  my 
statement  is  concluded. 

In  summary,  I  support  this  resolution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reservations  I 
have  stated  above,  because  the  American 
people  need  concrete  evidence  that  they 
can  trust  the  financial  ethics  of  their 
elected  representatives. 

Mr.  ASIiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  entire 
resolution  on  financial  ethics  being  con- 
sidered today.  I  have  examined  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  in  detail.  I  am 
persuaded  that  House  Resolution  287  is  a 
positive  and  reasoned  effort  to  strength- 
en the  existing  House  rules  on  financial 
ethics.  Chairman  Obey  and  the  Commis- 
sion members  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
a  job  well  and  promptly  done. 

Tlie  various  changes  and  additions  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  will  stand 
on  their  own  merit.  Without  context, 
these  modifications  are  long  overdue. 
Nonetheless,  I  feel  it  is  critical  that  this 
House  act  swiftly  and  responsibly  on  the 
resolution,  in  the  wake  of  eroding  public 
confidence  occasioned  by  the  recent  pay 
raise  fiasco.  The  public  is  outraged  with 
the  "back  door"  method  employed  to  se- 
cure the  raise,  and  many  are  upset  with 
the  raise  itself.  I  opposed  the  method 
of  granting  the  raise  and  will  press  to 
insure  that  it  cannot  happen  again.  We 
must  be  mindful  of  our  reduced  credi- 
bility in  considering  this  resolution.  The 
handling  of  the  pay  raise  was  a  danger- 
ous error  of  omission.  The  public  will  not 
now  tolerate  a  reckless  error  of  commis- 
sion in  the  consideration  and  handling 
of  the  Commission's  ethics  proposals. 

Several  titles  dealt  with  by  the  Obey 
Commission  bear  separate  discussion 
and,  in  some  cases,  different  levels  of 
emphasis  and  support.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  there  is  an  essential  thrust  to 
the  entire  package  which  will  offer  clear 
guidelines  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
adequate  assurances  to  the  public. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  imoortant 
title  of  the  resolution  relates  to  the  stif- 
fened and  detailed  requirements  for  fi- 
nancial disclosure.  The  crux  of  the  bill 
is  contained  in  those  provisions,  for  with- 
out meaningful  financial  disclosure,  any 
set  of  guidelines  for  financial  ethics 
would  be  largely  unenforceable.  Title  I 
has  provided  for  the  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial data  relating  to  income,  gifts,  reim- 


bursements, holdinrrs — of  property  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  investment  pur- 
poses or  the  production  of  income,  debts, 
securities  transactions,  and  real  estate. 
The  disclosures  must  now  be  made  by  not 
only  the  individual  Member,  but  also 
their  spouses — in  most  instances — the  of- 
ficers of  the  House,  their  principal  as- 
sistants, the  professional  committee 
staffs  and,  importantly,  congressional 
candidates. 

The  disclosures  required  have  base 
amounts  in  most  categories  which  are 
exempt  from  reporting.  These  bottom- 
line  figures  are  reasonable,  as  they  pre- 
clude the  reporting  of  de  minimis  inter- 
ests. If  anything  the  base  amounts  err,  as 
they  should,  on  the  side  of  caution. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  believe  the 
Commission  has  adopted  a  set  of  ex- 
emptions within  the  disclosure  provisions 
that  are  realistic — specifically  with  re- 
gard to  gifts.  It  is  my  current  under- 
standing an  amendment  may  be  offered 
to  eliminate  the  exemptions  under  the 
gift  section,  both  here  and  in  title  III.  I 
will  oppose  the  amendment.  The  three 
classes  of  gifts  exempted  from  reporting 
by  the  Obey  Commission  are: 

First,  gifts  from  relatives. 

Second,  gifts  having  a  value  under  $35. 

Third,  gifts  of  personal  hospitality. 

Certainly  it  i.^;  difficult  to  quibble  with 
the  exemption  of  gifts  from  relatives;  the 
reporting  problem  would  be  staggering, 
and  no  one  should  be  expected  to  spend 
the  better  part  of  Christmas  morning 
with  a  notebook  making  estimates.  That 
same  rationale  supports  the  exemption  of 
gifts  having  a  value  of  under  $35  from 
nonrelatives.  There  is  really  little  pos- 
sibility of  abuse  here,  and  the  reporting 
problems  in  terms  of  both  paper  work 
and  valuation  are  enormous.  With  re- 
spect to  gifts  of  personal  hospitality,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  Commission  has 
adopted  a  rule  which  is  realistic,  because 
of  the  tightly  drawn  definition  of  "per- 
sonal hospitality."  The  hospitality  must 
be  extended  by  a  person,  not  an  oi-ganiza- 
tion  or  corporation,  and  it  must  be  ex- 
tended for  a  nonbusiness  purpose  to 
qualify  for  the  exemption.  Further,  it 
must  be  extended  at  the  home  of  the  in- 
dividual or  on  prorerty  or  facilities 
owned  by  that  individual  or  members  of 
his  immediate  family.  Clearly,  these  are 
ample  protections  against  abuse,  and  the 
exemption  would  preclude  the  reporting 
of  routine  acts  of  friendship  by  personal 
friends. 

What  emerges  from  title  I  generally,  is 
a  stringent  set  of  requirements  for  finan- 
cial disclosure  that  will  operate  both  as  a 
deterrent  to  a  Member  tempted  to  stray 
from  ethical  paths,  and  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  information  source  for  the  pub- 
lic in  the  examination  of  the  nature  and 
categories  of  value  of  an  individual 
Member's  financial  background. 

The  second  major  area  of  the  Obey 
Commission  recommendations  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  controversial  title  in 
the  resolution.  Namely,  title  11:  Outside 
Income.  The  provision  of  title  II  is 
simple:  The  banning  of  earned  income 
in  excess  of  15  percent  of  a  Member's 
annual  salary,  $8,625,  and  a  limitation 
on  honoraria  for  speeches,  articles,  and 
the  like   to   $750   per   occasion.   At  the 


same  time,  title  II  does  not  prohibit  or 
limit  the  accumulation  of  income  from 
family  farms,  family  businesses,  and 
closely  held  corporations  where  the 
Member  or  his  family  holds  a  controlling 
interest,  so  long  as  the  involvement  of 
the  Member  is  not  a  significant  income- 
producing  factor.  These  amounts  are 
regarded  as  "returns  on  equity"  and 
permissible. 

I  favor  the  limitation  and  the  distinc- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
will  limit  my  income  and  not  some 
others.  In  fact,  I  welcome  the  restric- 
tions and  believes  them  to  be  refiective 
of  recent  experience  and  mindful  of  the 
potential  for  abuse.  The  Commission's 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  reality 
that  earned  income  involves,  inevitably, 
a  significant  expenditure  of  time,  while 
"return  on  equity"  income  does  not — in 
most  instances.  The  distinction  recog- 
nizes that  being  a  Congressman  is  a  full 
time  job,  and  that  is  a  long  overdue 
congressional  statement. 

Much  controversy  has  been  generated 
by  the  amount  of  the  ceiling  imposed  by 
the  Obey  Commission  recommendation. 
I  am  advised  that  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  increase  the  ceil- 
ing on  earned  income  to  $15,000  annual- 
ly from  the  15-percent  limitation,  $8,625. 
I  support  the  15-percent  ceiling  and  will 
oppose  any  amendment  to  increase 
should  it  be  offered.  I  might  say  that  in 
my  23  years  in  Congress  I  have  gen- 
erally been  within  range  of  the  Obey 
Commission  earned  income  limitation. 
While  I  have  never  considered  it  proper 
to  practice  law  or  permit  mv  name  to  be 
associated  with  a  law  firm  while  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  earned  additional  income  in 
the  form  of  honoraria  for  speeches,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  past  several  years  these 
amounts  have  exceeded  the  Obey  Com- 
mission limitation,  though  not  by  much. 
The  reduction  will  hardly  be  a  hardship, 
ho-.vever.  to  me  or  any  other  Member  of 
Congress,  given  the  generous — and  de- 
served in  my  judgment — raise  of  last 
week.  And,  quite  frankly,  I  will  welcome 
the  additional  weekends  with  my  family 
that  the  15-percent  ceiling  will  give  mo 

Some  have  proclaimed  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Commission  permitting 
the  accumulation  of  "return  on  equity" 
income  will  turn  this  House  into  a  haven 
for  inherited  wealth.  Such  an  argument 
is  nonsense.  Initially  it  ignores  the  29 
percent  salary  increase  of  last  week; 
with  the  15  percent  earned  income  pro- 
vision it  is  not  only  possible  but  likely 
that  the  average  Congressman  will  earn 
in  the  vicinity  of  $66,000.  But  such  an 
argument  also  mistakenly  assumes  that 
it  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  exercise 
some  sort  of  leavening  process  on  the 
financial  levels  of  its  Members.  This 
clearly  was  not  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Title  II  permits,  as  it  .should,  only  the 
most  incidental  encroachments  on  the 
time  of  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  greatly 
circumscribes  the  potential  for  abuse,  by 
eliminating  the  opportunity  to  earn  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  outside  income.  I 
support  its  provisions  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

Titles  III  through  VI  are  likewise 
worthy  of  support.  In  title  HI,  for  ex- 
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ample,   the   Commission 
upon  House  rule  43  adopted 
eliminating  the  deflnitlona 
contained  in  those  guidelines 
now  a  specific  dollar 
permlted  in  any  1  year;  and 
that  a  "•   *    *  person,  orgaiization 
corporation  having  a  direct 
legislation  before  Congress 
eludes,  though  is  not  necessirily 
to  any  person  or  organizatlsn 
to  register  under  the  Lobbying 
1946. 

I  might  also  say  that  title 
the  gift  exemptions  that  I 
relation  to  title  I,  and  I  believe 
be  sound  exemptions  for  th( 
sons  expressed  supra.  Finally 
spect  to  title  in.  I  comme 
mission  for  requiring  that  Mfembers 
treat  all  proceeds  from  testimonial 
ners  or  other  fund-raising  events 
litlcal    contributions.    The 
simple  and  easily  understood 
elude  the  regrettable  practic^ 
ferrlng  these  funds  to  persi 
use. 

Title  rv  bans  unoflBclal  otRie 
regardless  of  the  source  of  fjinds 
for.  To  this  I  can  only  say 
has  never  been  an  acceptable 
way  to  conduct  official  business 
is  clearly  a  potential  breeding 
abuse.  As  to  the  proposed  increase 
fice  expense  allowances  to 
that  in  many  instances  this 
Accordingly,  I  will  support 
I  might  say.  however,  that 
sequent  consideration  might 
reviewing  office  expenses  on 
basis,  and  the  filing  of  more 
expense  forms.  But  as  it  stands 
ditional  funds  are  suitably 
for  constituent-related  services 

Briefly.  I  might  add  that 
some  soimd  restrictions  on 
franking  privilege,   and  titk 
foreign    travel    under    certaii 
stances.  In  both  cases,  these 
are  overdue  and  I  support  tHem 

The  various  recommendat  ons 
Obey  Commission  must  be  ac  opted 
dispatch.  They  will  have  sign  ificant 
early  imnact  on  all  of  us.  thej 
grounded  in  reason  and  pract 
ence.  and  their  passage  will 
store  public  confidence  in  the 
of  Congress,  and  Congressmer 
all  of  us  might  offer  slight  m 
of  the  individual  recommenditions 
tained  in  titles  I- VI.  What  miist 
us  now,  however,  is  that  thei^ 
sensus  among  the  American 
I  think,  among  Members  of 
for  the  responsible  strengthening 
rules  on   financial  ethics, 
mendations  offered  by  the 
mission  will  have  this  net 
urge  the  early  passage  of  the 
lution  without  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  of  California 
Cheirman,  I  rise  today  in  strqng 
for  House^Resolution  287,  to 
new  code  of  financial  ethics  fo  • 
of  Representatives. 

Many  of  u-s  have  been  advocating 
stitutional  reform  for  some 
though  some  progress  has 
is  clear  that  abuses  such  as  biHbery 
flict  of  Interest,  and  the  misui  e 
funds,  continue  to  cast  a  si  adow 
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Congress.  We  have  the  opport\inlty  to 
enact  a  code  of  ethics  which  will  help  to 
restore  the  public  trust  by  requiring  ad- 
herence to  the  highest  standards  of  offi- 
cial conduct. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Resolution  287  which  comprises  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  House  Com- 
mission on  Administrative  Review. 

FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

The  most  necessary  of  all  the  reforms 
outlined  in  House  Resolution  287  is  a 
comprehensive  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirement for  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  principal  aides.  Although  I  have 
voluntarily  made  public  my  financial 
condition,  the  mandatory  requirement 
is  vital.  House  Resolution  287  requires 
a  yearly  statement  to  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  made  available  for  public  Inspection. 
To  insure  public  access,  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  will  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  State  of  each  Mem- 
ber and  will  be  published  as  an  official 
House  document. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    OUTSIDE    EARNED    INCOME 

The  common  practice  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  supplementing  their 
income  with  outside  earnings  such  as 
earnings  from  speeches  and  business  ac- 
tivities has  been  open  to  much  abuse. 
House  Resolution  287  will  limit  the 
amount  to  be  earned  to  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  a  Member's  salary.  I  will 
oppose  any  efforts  to  amend  this  provi- 
sion to  increase  the  outside  earnings 
limit. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    CUTS 

House  Resolution  287  prohibits  House 
Members  from  accepting  gifts  totaling  to 
more  than  $100  in  the  course  of  a  year 
from  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration having  a  direct  interest  in  leg- 
islation before  Congress.  This  provision 
will  insure  against  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est which  could  arise  from  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts. 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  TWOrWCIAL  OFFICE   ACCOUNTS 

The  need  to  do  away  with  unofficial 
office  account  which  are  used  to  supple- 
ment existing  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  newsletters  and  constituent 
services  will  insure  against  misuse  of 
these  funds  for  political  and  private 
purposes. 

CONGRESSIONAL    TRAVEL 

House  Resolution  287  prohibits  travel 
by  "lame  duck"  Members  of  Congress 
and  prohibits  anv  Member  from  being 
reimbursed  for  official  travel  expenses 
from  more  than  once  source. 

THE  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE 

The  franking  privilege  regulations  are 
strengthened  in  House  Resolution  287  to 
insure  against  abuses.  The  changes  in- 
clude limiting  franked  mass  mailings  to 
six  district-wide  mailings  each  year  and 
prohibits  mass  mailings  60  days  prior  to 
an  election  in  which  a  Member  is  a  can- 
didate. 

Although  this  ethics  code  will  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  conflicts  of  interests  or 
guarantee  that  the  power  of  public  office 
will  never  be  abused,  it  will  reduce  finan- 
cial ethics  abuse  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary Information  with  which  to  allow  the 
electorate  to  make  an  informed  choice 
at  the  polls.  House  Resolution  287  is  an 


Important  step  in  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  Congress. 

We  cannot  hope  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  until  we 
have  regained  that  confidence.  I  urge 
swift  approval  of  House  Resolution  287. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  a 
recent  national  poll  showed  that  stand- 
ards of  behavior  in  political  life  ranks 
sixth  among  issues  that  most  concern 
the  American  voting  public.  While  this 
sixth    place    standing— after    inflation, 
unemployment,  welfare  reform,  tax  re- 
form, and  Federal  spending — is  a  sharp 
decline  compared  to  where  standards  of 
behavior  were  ranked  during  the  height 
of    the   Nixon   impeachment   era,    that 
same  survey,  in  rating  Congress  on  their 
ethics,  ranked  Congress  eighth.  The  poll 
rankings  on  ethics  are  as  follows: 
First,  consumer  action  groups: 
Second,  television  news  people: 
Third,  newspaper  people; 
Fourth,  White  House: 
Fifth,  State  Governors  and  their  ad- 
ministrations; 
Sixth.  State  legislators; 
Seventh,  farm  organizations; 
Eighth,  Congress; 

Ninth,  those  who  run  major  corpora- 
tions; and 
Tenth,  leaders  of  organized  labor. 
The  erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  public  officials  and  govern- 
ment institutions  Is  an  understandable 
reaction  to  the  abuses  of  authority  of  re- 
cent years.  It  is  widely  believed  that  a 
strone  code  of  ethics  is  e-j^entlal  to  helo 
our  citizens  recover  confidence  In  their 
Government  and  regain  the  faith  and 
trust  they  have  a  right  to  be  able  to  feel 
in  the  workings  of  the  Congress. 

House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  recently 
said  that  "what  America  needs  most  is 
to  restore  confidence  In  the  Govern- 
ment." 

We  cannot  work  together  as  a  nation 
if  the  people  do  not  have  a  basic  trust 
in  their  Government.  A  first  step  toward 
recovery  of  that  trust  Is  passage  of  a 
strict  ethics  code  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Today  we  have  before  us  such  an 
ethics  code.  Included  in  this  code  are  the 
following  provisions : 

First.  Require  full  financial  disclosure 
of  Income  gifts,  reimbursements,  liabil- 
ities, and  general  financial  holdings. 

Second.  No  gifts  aggregating  $100  in 
value  may  be  accented  from  anv  person 
having  a  direct  interest  in  legislation. 

Third.  All  unofficial  office  accounts,  in- 
cluding newsletter  funds,  are  to  be  dis- 
continued and  official  accounts  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Fourth.  No  political  funds  may  be  con- 
verted to  personal  use. 

Fifth.  The  frank  mav  be  used  only  for 
that  material  oroduced  at  public  expen.se. 
Sixth.   All  lame-duck  travel  is  to  be 
abolished. 

Seventh.  Outside  earned  income  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  salary  and  an  individual  hon- 
orarium is  limited  to  $1,000  for  each  oc- 
casion. 

All  of  these  reforms  are  essential,  I 
believe,  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  more  open 
and  accessible  Congress  whereby  the  vot- 
er can  more  easily  leani  what  kind    of 
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job  his  elected  representative  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  being  done  and  paid  for. 

Basically,  I  think  most  Americans  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  that  because  Congress- 
men hold  high  offices  of  public  trust. 
Congressmen  should  be  expected  to  main- 
tain higher  ethical  standards  than  other 
citizens. 

The  Congress  must,  I  believe,  provide 
the  leadership  and  pave  the  way  if  all 
institutions  of  government  that  have  lost 
faith  with  the  people  are  to  do  likewise 
in  adopting  strict  codes  of  ethics. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
reforms. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  talk  all  day  and  into 
the  night  about  and  around  the  issue  be- 
fore us,  but  the  simple,  unescfapable  fact 
is  Congress  needs  a  more  effective  code 
of  conduct.  A  code  of  conduct  that  is  spe- 
cific and  not  couched  in  vague  generali- 
ties. A  code  of  conduct  that  provides  the 
American  public  with  a  measure  of  as- 
surance of  our  accountability.  A  code  of 
conduct  that  is  clear  and  precise  in  what 
is  required  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  in  elective  office  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Administrative  Review  are  de- 
serving of  the  most  careful  consideration. 
They  were  develpped  after  long,  hard 
study  which  included  lengthy  discussions 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  detailed 
surveys  of  the  public  sentiment.  I  was 
among  the  many  who  cooperated  fully 
with  the  Commission  by  sharing  observa- 
tions and  experiences  and  offering  sug- 
gestions for  reform.  Others  willingly 
came  forth  with  their  advice. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  the  product  of  a  determined  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  many  people,  within 
and  without,  to  help  us  put  our  House  in 
order.  Now  it  is  for  us  to  follow  through 
with  positive  action. 

Several  areas  of  major  reform  dealing 
with  such  sensitive  and  important  mat- 
ters as  financial  disclosure,  administra- 
tion of  accounts,  use  of  special  privileges, 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  foreign  travel 
are  each  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant individual  attention. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  full  financial 
disclosure  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials 
in  senior  levels  of  responsibility  in  all 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  public 
has  the  right  to  know  our  sources  of  in- 
come, major  indebtedness,  financial  in- 
volvement and  holdings.  More  than  ever, 
this  information  must  be  available  for 
the  close  scrutiny  required  to  give  our 
employers — the  people — the  assurance 
they  seek  that  conflicts  of  interest,  real 
and  potential,  are  nonexistent. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that  we  file 
a  financial  statement  Identifying  the 
source  and  amount  of  income,  includ- 
ing honoraria,  totaling  over  $100  from 
a  single  source. 

Likewise,  I  think  the  public  account- 
ability intent  is  well  served  by  requiring 
that  we  include  in  this  financial  state- 
ment a  lisltng  of  holdings  or  real  estate — 
except  personal  residences — valued  at 
$1,000  or  more;  debts  of  over  $2,500.  ex- 
cept mortgages  on  private  residences; 
and  securities  transactions  over  $1,000. 


This  information  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
outside  earnings  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  attention  has  been  focused 
on  what  level  of  such  earnings  should 
be  permitted  with  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  earned  versus  unearned 
income. 

The  job  of  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
and  should  be  full  time.  For  my  part, 
except  for  proceeds  from  writing,  I  do 
not  think  a  Congressman  .'-.hould  earn 
income  through  other  employment 
while  serving  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Some  may  view  this  as  an  un- 
realistic approach.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  differentia- 
tion between  earned  and  unearned  in- 
come. My  objective  is  to  prevent  a  diver- 
sion of  time  and  talent  from  the  job  of  a 
Congressman  to  extensive  outside  active 
itles  designed  to  add  to  one's  income 
by  the  continued  performance  of  serv- 
ices. In  short.  Congressmen  should  not 
be  "moonlighting."  Of  course  what  is 
referred  to  as  unearned  income — divi- 
dends from  investments,  payment  for  the 
sale  of  property,  businesses  and  the  like 
should  be  allowed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
group  that  is  arguing  to  the  contrai-y. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  the  mood 
of  the  people  is  one  in  which  reason  pre- 
vails and  that  reason  leads  them  to  con- 
clude, and  I  think  rightly  so.  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  Congressmen 
and  public  servants  full  time.  Period. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
gifts  portion  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  an  attention  grab- 
ber because  I  think  in  the  public's  mind 
there  is  a  conception  of  Government  of- 
ficials being  laden  with  gifts  of  great 
value  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  It 
is  not  that  the  people  think  Santa  Claus 
is  in  residence  year  around  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  it  is  just  that  an  under- 
standable cynicism  has  developed  over 
the  years  as  a  result  of  accounts  of  in- 
fiuence  peddling. 

It  really  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence that  very  little  influence  is  ped- 
dled— we  can  all  testify  to  the  fact  that 
such  cases  are  isolated — it  is  that  under 
the  present  system  it  can  happen.  This 
should  not  be.  We  must  remove  the  cloud 
of  suspicion. 

The  Commission  approach  gets  right  to 
the  point  by  prohibiting  any  Member,  of- 
flcer.  or  employee  of  the  House  from  ac- 
cepting gifts  totaling  over  $100  in  any 
calendar  year  from  any  one  foreign  na- 
tional or  any  person  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  legislation  before  Congress.  This 
includes  registered  lobbyists. 

In  another  area,  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Members'  accounts,  I 
think  it  proper  to  require  the  submission 
of  vouchers  for  every  item  of  expense  in- 
volving official  funds.  These  records 
should  be  available  to  the  public. 

It  also  makes  sense  to  me  to  place  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  districtwide  mail- 
ings we  are  permitted  each  year.  One  of 
our  major  responsibilities  is  to  keep  those 
we  are  privileged  to  serve  informed  on 
events  in  Congress  and  our  activities  as 
their  elected  representatives.  However, 
we  should  not  be  permitted  an  unlimited 


opportunity  to  flood  our  constituents 
with  mail.  The  Commission-recom- 
mended limitation  of  six  districtwide 
mailings  per  year  allows  us  to  fulfill  our 
responsibility  without  abusing  the  priv- 
ilege which  makes  it  possible. 

A  thorn  in  the  side  of  many  for  a  long 
time  has  been  the  reports  of  so-called 
"lame  duck"  travel.  People  find  it  hard  to 
accept  claims  of  value  received  for  the 
expense  of  fiying  defeated  or  retiring 
Members  of  Congress  to  distant  foreign 
points  on  official  business  after  the  last 
Congress  in  which  they  have  served  has 
adjourned.  I  agree  with  the  people. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  congressional 
travel  abroad  on  official  business.  Al- 
though I  have  not  had  occassion  to  do  so 
since  coming  to  Congress  more  than  4 
years  ago.  I  fully  recognize  the  value  of 
some  of  these  missions.  But  I  think  the 
travel  should  be  confined  to  those  with 
continuing  responsibilities  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Finally.  I  think  we  should  come  to 
grips  with  a  situation  that  is  out  of  hand 
and  a  source  of  great  irritation  to  so 
many.  I  am  speaking  about  the  manner 
in  which  pay  questions  are  handled  by 
Congress.  To  get  right  to  the  point,  by 
our  action  on  this  reform  package  we 
should  make  it  mandatory  that  there  be 
a  vote  on  all  future  pay  increase  recom- 
mendations. Let  us  have  no  more  of  this 
avoiding  the  issue  and  turing  our  backs 
on  our  responsibilities. 

The  actions  on  the  most  recent  pay  In- 
crease, although  now  part  of  history,  are 
still  vivid  in  our  minds.  Even  the  casual 
observer  of  Congress  knew  full  well  that 
a  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  not  in  the  cards.  Decisions 
made  outside  this  chamber  guaranteed  a 
nonvote. 

In  the  future,  let  us  make  certain  that 
a  proposed  pay  raise  comes  before  the 
House  for  a  recorded  vote. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
move  ahead  with  reform.  Let  us  put  our 
House  in  order.  Let  us  do  our  very  best  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  this  great 
institution  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  it. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
contain  the  essential  parts  of  the  vehicle 
to  carry  us  forward  on  this  important 
journey. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  the  full  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  House  Resolution  287.  the 
new  code  of  financial  ethics  proposed  by 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view. As  you  are  all  aware,  the  Congress 
and  its  integrity  are  looked  upon  with 
considerable  skepticism  by  the  public. 
The  poll  conducted  for  the  Commission 
by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc., 
showed  the  public  rated  the  ethical  be- 
havior of  Members  of  Congress  ninth  out 
out  11  key  institutions.  Only  corporate 
and  union  leaders  did  worse  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Whether  or  not  these 
perceotions  are  real,  it  is  a  sad  moment, 
indeed,  when  the  leaders  of  this  country 
are  perceived  so  poorly  by  the  electorate. 
We  must  act  now,  and  continue  to  act.  in 
a  meaningful  way,  if  we  are  to  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  public  confidence. 

House  Resolution  287  can  help  to  do 
that.  Full  financial  disclosure  mast  be 
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Members  of  Congress  has  resulted  in 
much  understandable  public  concern 
about  all  such  accounts.  The  proposed 
funding  increase  for  official  expenses  is 
the  correct  solution  to  this  problem.  An 
important  thing  to  note  here  is  that  the 
added  cost  of  the  increase  in  office  ac- 
counts will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
savings  realized  by  making  all  postal 
patron  mailings  third-class  mail  instead 
of  first  class,  as  is  the  current  practice. 
The  Commission  has  also  recommended 
this  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  one  of 
trying  to  end  any  special  influence  with 
a  Member  that  money  could  buy  for  an 
individual,  corporation,  or  special-inter- 
est group. 

We  have  come  to  grips  with  twa  of 
the  three  major  reform  issues  now  facing 
the  95th  Congress:  the  removal  of  Chair- 
man Sixes  and  House  Resolution  287. 
Mixed  private-public  financing  of  con- 
gressional races  is  the  third.  The  cancer 
of  money  in  politics  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  current  way  in  which  groups — 
through  the  ability  to  purchase  elections 
and  influence  political  outcomes — can 
have  influence  far  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate stake  in  the  society.  We  have  seen 
public  financing  work  successfully  in  the 
Presidential  race,  and  it  is  time  to  apply 
this  concept  to  congressional  races.  This 
is  the  only  way  that  the  undue  influence 
of  "big  money"  can  be  removed  from 
Congress,  and  I  have  been  working  with 
Congressmen  Morris  Udall  and  John 
Anderson  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ethics  code  passed 
in  1968  was  a  sham.  Its  financial  dis- 
closure code  was  riddled  with  loopholes 
and  was  an  attempt  to  sidestep  the  issue. 
Tne  public  realized  this,  and,  accord- 
ingly, respect  for  this  institution  has 
dwindled. 

The  merit  of  House  Resolution  287 
stands  on  its  own.  That  the  Federal 
Commission  felt  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
adoption  of  a  strict  ethical  code  of 
behavior  to  the  pay  raise  is  the  last 
straw — we  must  act  now. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  positive  vole 
for  this  resolution.  The  problem  of  con- 
gressional reform  does  not  end  with 
the  passage  of  House  Resolution  287;  a 
different  method  for  financing  congres- 
sional races  must  be  made  available 
to  all  legitimate  contenders.  We  have 
been  given  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
representing  our  constituents'  interests, 
and  we  must  live  up  to  that  trust.  We 
must  help  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  institutions  of  government,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  begin  with  our  own  house. 

Mr.  ELOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  8  months 
ago,  this  body  established  a  Commission 
on  Administrative  Review,  the  so-called 
Obey  Commission,  and  charged  it  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  drafting  rec- 
ommendations which  would  reform  the 
House  accounting  system  and  personnel 
procedures. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  re- 
call very  well  the  circiunstances  ur.der 
which  the  Commission  was  creatc-d.  It 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  rather  difficult 
time — a  sad  time,  quite  frankly,  for  the 
Congress  and  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
Congress.  The  apparent  misuse  of  offi- 


cial funds  by  some  Members  of  this  body 
weighed  very  heavily  on  the  public's 
mind,  adding  even  further  to  the  sorry 
state  of  public  mistrust  about  Govern- 
ment in  general  and  the  Congress  in 
particular. 

RecalUng  the  crisis  of  confidence  we 
faced  then,  and  the  lingering  impact  of 
that  crisis  over  the  past  8  months,  it 
seems  to  me  that  very  little  the  Obey 
Commission  has  done  or  will  do  can 
overshadow  the  financial  ethics  code  we 
have  before  us  today.  Perhaps  nothing 
the  Commission  might  propose  will  be 
more  important  in  preventing  financial 
scandals,  in  establishing  fair  and  honest 
financial  accountability,  and  in  begin- 
ning the  long,  difficult  and  challenging 
task  of  rebuilding  public  confidence  and 
trust  in  Congress. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  we  do  not  all 
agree  unanimously  on  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  That  stands  to  rea- 
son. Obviously,  some  of  my  colleagues 
object  more  strenuously  than  others; 
some  for  good  reasons,  others,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  petty  political  purposes  or  per- 
sonal gain. 

What  matters  is  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Members  must  realize 
the  need  for  such  a  code  of  ethics.  Few 
Members,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  the 
integrity  and  credibility  of  the  House  is 
on  the  line.  Few  can  deny  that  the  public, 
that  our  constituents,  demand  and  de- 
serve this  kind  of  reassurance — and  if 
we  have  any  doubt  about  that,  we  would 
do  well  to  recall  the  results  of  the  Louis 
Harris  survey  conducted  for  the  Obey 
Commission:  By  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  87  to  10  percent,  people  surveyed 
by  the  Harris  organization  agreed  that, 
in  the  survey's  words,  "because  they  hold 
high  offices  of  public  trust.  Congressmen 
should  be  expected  to  maintain  higher 
ethical  standards  than  other  people."  By 
a  margin  of  78  to  14  percent,  the  people 
surveyed  concurred  with  the  House  lead- 
ership's decision  to  place  ethics  reform 
at  the  top  of  the  priority  agenda  for  the 
95th  session.  But  wh!»t  is  perhapjs  even 
more  revealing  is  the  fact  that  a  plurality 
of  people  surveyed — 48  percent — did  not 
believe  Congress  could  bring  itself  to 
pass  meaningful  ethics  reform. 

What  matters,  too,  is  the  very  practical 
fact  of  life  that  we  face  today  a  do-or- 
d'e  situation.  This  is  our  only  real  chance. 
Either  we  approve  the  ethics  code,  as 
recommended  by  the  Obey  Commission 
and  presented  in  House  Resolution  287, 
or  we  forfeit  the  chance  to  enact  any 
kind  of  meaningful  ethics  code.  However 
much  we  may  wish  to  amend  the  pro- 
posed code — to  strengthen  it — we  must 
settle  for  what  we  have,  which  is  not  to 
say  that  we  must  settle  for  second  best, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  code,  as 
proposed  by  the  Commission,  is  very  good 
Personally,  I  believe  the  proposed  code 
could  be  strengthened  somewhat.  The 
Iowa  Senate,  in  which  I  served  for  2 
years,  was  a  pioneer  in  passing  a  financial 
etiiics  code.  Today,  for  instance,  that 
code  includes  a  very  careful  and  very 
clear  procedure  for  determining  when  a 
member  of  the  Senate  has  a  conflict  of 
interest  between  a  matter  of  public  policy 
and  his  personal  business  or  financial  af- 
fairs. It  requires  that  a  member  with 
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such  a  conflict  must  clearly  explain  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate or  a  committee  on  which  he  is  work- 
ing. I  find  that  kind  of  provision  missing 
from  the  Obey  Commission's  report,  al- 
though I  think  it  could  have  been  a  very 
positive  addition. 

Nevertheless.  I  declined  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  add  it  and  I 
declined  to  support  the  motion  for  an 
open  rule  which  would  have  permitted 
such  amendments.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  individual  and  personal  complaints 
about  the  proposed  code  must  give  way 
now  to  a  consensus  which  is  enlightened 
enough  to  recognize  how  significant  it  is, 
despite  its  shortcomings,  and  which  is 
broad  enough  to  pass  the  resolution  as 
it  stands,  despite  the  efforts  of  some 
Members  to  defeat  it  for  personal  or  po- 
litical expedience. 

The  financial  ethics  code  proposed  by 
the  Obey  Commission  is  tough.  It  de- 
mands a  measure  of  sacrifice — more  for 
same  Members  than  for  others.  It  speaks 
directly  and  effectively  to  the  problems 
which  undermine  the  public's  confidence 
in  Congress:  the  absence  of  comprehen- 
sive financial  disclosure,  the  extrava- 
gance of  outside  incomes  and  gifts,  the 
existence  of  unofficial  office  accounts,  the 
abuse  of  official  travel  and  the  franking 
privilege. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  code  recognizes 
that  time — not  money — is  the  critical 
factor.  It  recognizes  that  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  a  full-time  job  which 
requires  full-time  attention.  In  short,  it 
recognizes  what  the  American  people 
have  felt  for  some  time.  A  clear  major- 
ity— 54  percent — according  to  the  Harris 
study,  feel  that  "Congressmen  should  give 
up  their  private  careers  and  devote  full 
time  to  Congress."  By  a  margin  of  68  to 
30  percent,  people  surveyed  said  they  felt 
very  strongly  about  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
repercussion  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  code — 
to  consider  the  message  we  would  be 
sending  to  the  American  people  if  we 
reject  this  code  of  ethics.  It  would  be  an 
exercise  in  arrogance  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  recent  history  of  the  House. 

We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  en- 
act such  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  we  have  finished  debating  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  specific  code,  we 
will  pass  it  with  some  enthusiasm  and 
certainly  with  a  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  embodies. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
bodv  on  the  question  of  the  ethics  code 
which  we  are  considering  today. 

I  have  alwavs  believed  that  public  of- 
ficials should  be  open  to  absolute  scru- 
tiny. That  is  whv  I  voluntarily  made  a 
financial  disclosure  statement  last  year 
and  cosponsored  H.R.  1,  the  Financial 
Disclosure  Act,  this  year.  In  order  to 
avoid  conflicts  of  interest  or  even  the 
suspicion  of  impropriety,  public  confi- 
dence in  legislative  institutions  dictates 
the  necessity  for  full  financial  disclo- 
sure. I  believe  the  disclosure  require- 
ments in  the  ethics  resolution  todav  are 
fair  and  just  and  I  urge  mv  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  provision. 


The  limit  of  15  percent  of  a  Members' 
salary  on  outside  earned  income  is  an- 
other measure  which  I  support.  Being  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  a  full-time  job 
and  while  I  had  urged  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Obey  Commission  that  all  out- 
side earned  income  be  eliminated,  the 
15-percent  limit  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
compromise.  Even  if  there  is  no  miscon- 
duct, such  sources  of  income  can  give  the 
appearance  of  impropriety  and  thus  fur- 
ther undermine  public  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Government. 

The  elimination  of  lame  duck  travel 
for  defeated  and  retiring  Members  is 
long  overdue  and  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. In  addition,  I  would  urge  that 
Members  should  be  required  to  submit 
detailed  reports  on  all  official  travel. 

The  limitation  of  gifts,  aggregating 
$100  or  more  in  anv  calendar  year,  is  an- 
other provision  which  receives  my  un- 
qualified support.  Conflicts  of  interest 
can  arise  from  the  acceptance  of  gifts 
and  this  $100  limitation  would  reduce 
the  potential  for  such  conflicts.  In  my 
own  case,  I  have  made  it  an  office  policy 
not  to  accept  anything  over  $5  in  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  restoring  public  trust  in  this 
institution.  Bv  adopting  this  ethics  leg- 
islation though,  we  are  taking  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  approves 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  voting  for  the  so-called  code  of 
ethics  legislation  here  today.  I  do  so  with 
misgivings  but  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  about  a  higher  level  of  ethics  on 
the  part  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  this 
objective  can  be  realized. 

Frankly,  I'm  not  completely  satisfied, 
even  though  I  will  vote  for  the  measure, 
that,  in  the  long  run  it  will  really  serve 
to  strengthen  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  ii.  the  future 
must  monitor  this  closely. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential loss  of  personal  independence 
for  future  Congressmen.  The  most  per- 
suasive argument  I  have  heard  has  been 
made  by  our  friend  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Otis  Pike.  We  must  guard  against  mak- 
ing this  representative  bcdv  and  its 
membership  totally  dependent  on  pres- 
sure groups  for  their  future  poMtical  suc- 
cesses or  that  only  rich  people  can  run 
for  office. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
House  Resolution  287  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  talk  recently  about  reform 
of  Coneress  generally  and  congressional 
ethics  in  particular.  As  with  other  re- 
forming legislation  to  come  out  of  Con- 
gress since  the  so-called  Hays  scandal, 
this  resolution,  in  great  part,  was  formu- 
lated on  insufficient  and  inconclusive  in- 
formation, and  at  substantial  expense 
to  the  taxnayer. 

The  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review,  established  last  year,  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  inquiries  into  the  ad- 
ministrative operation  of  the  House  of 
Reoresentatives.  In  its  review  of  the 
financial  ethics  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  proposals  dealings 
with    financial    disclosure,    outside    in- 


come, gifts,  unofficial  office  accounts, 
franking  privileges,  and  travel.  These 
proposals  are  enbodied  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 287. 

While  I  support  the  objectives  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  287.  dealing  with  fi- 
nancial disclosure,  gifts,  and  travel.  I 
question  the  fairness  of  limiting  outside 
earned  income  when  no  limits  are  pro- 
posed on  investment  income.  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  increasing  the  official 
expense  allowance  in  apparent  return 
for  encouraging  certain  Members  to  vote 
to  abolish  so-called  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts. 

OUTSIDE    INCOME 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
divide  the  issue  of  outside  income  into 
investment  income  and  earned  income. 
For  reasons  not  yet  clear  to  me,  the  Com- 
mission takes  the  view  that  conflicts  of 
interest  generated  by  a  Member's  outside 
investment  income  can  best  be  deterred 
through  detailed  disclosure  and  the  ulti- 
mate discipline  of  the  electoral  process, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  safe- 
guards are  not  adequate  to  deter  conflicts 
of  interest  generated  by  outside  earned 
income. 

House  Resolution  287  goes  further.  It 
places  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side earned  income  a  Member  may  re- 
ceive, but  outside  earned  income  which  a 
Member  may  receive  from  family  farms, 
family  businesses,  and  closely  held  cor- 
porations where  a  Member  or  his  family 
holds  a  controlling  interest,  is  termed 
"return  on  equity"  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  earned  income  limitation.  The  logic 
behind  this  distinction  escapes  me.  Tlie 
influence,  if  any.  of  outside  income  on  a 
Member's  performance  is  undesirable  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  that  income. 
We  should  not  treat  certain  Members  dif- 
ferently on  this  subject  by  arbitrarily 
calling  the  same  thing  by  two  different 
names  and  exnect  the  public  to  think  we 
have  enhanced  the  credibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  may  be  doing  just  the  opposite. 

UNOFFICIAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

House  Resolution  287  abolishes  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts,  those  accounts  estab- 
lished by  certain  Members  with  funds 
other  than  official  allowances  or  personal 
funds  and  used  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses relating  to  their  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Commission 
found  that  approximately  40  percent  of 
150  Members  surveyed  maintained  such 
unofficial  office  accounts.  The  size  of  these 
accounts  ranged  from  $300  to  $60,000. 

During  my  14  years  in  Congress  I  have 
never  maintained  .such  an  account. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  procedural 
straitjacket  placed  on  us  by  the  closed 
rule  me*hod  of  consideration  imnosed 
by  the  Democratic  leadership.  I  will  be 
prohibited  from  voting  to  abolish  unof- 
ficial office  accounts.  Included  in  the  res- 
olution is  a  provision  to  increase  the  offi- 
cial allowances  bv  $5,000,  but  no  amend- 
ment is  permitted  to  this  provision. 
Therefore,  a  vote  to  abolish  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts  would  necessarily  entail  a 
vote  for  the  $5,000  increase.  This  I  am 
not  willing  to  do.  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  entice  me  to  vote  to  abolish 
imofficial  office  accounts  by  swelling  my 
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official  allowance  with  $5, 
taxpayers'  money. 

This  Is  a  good  example 
reform  with  a  nrice  tae. 
reforms    following    the 
have  added  to  congressioiial 
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House  of  Representatives. 
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questions  and  Issues  relating 
duct  of  this  body.  On  the 
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so  with  credit  to  Itself— and 
ever,  in  one  area  they  have 
a  change,  but.  In  fact,  have 
one  of  the  gravest  Inequiti 
ethics    rules — the    failure 
earned  and  unearned   incohie 
Under  this  resolution,  earnqd 
limited   to   15   percent   of 
salary,  while  unearned  Inconie 
dividends,  stocks  and  bonds, 
has  no  limits  placed  on  It 
no  sense. 
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The  President  of  the 
has  mandated  that  his 
bers,  as  well  as  himself 
side  incomes  In  trust  for 
their  tenures.  As  you  know 
dent  has  extensive  farm 
he  leased  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
he  leaves  office.  His  financial 
are  now  being  administered 
indeoendent  triistee  to 
political  actions  will  not  be 
vance  his  financial  gain 
way,  his  Cabinet  Secretaries 
lished  trusts,  just  to  avoid 
tlon  of  conflict  of  interest 
man.  if  such  trusts  are  good 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
certainly  should  be  good 
Members  of  this  body.  I  ob  . 
ously  to  the  arbitrary  fashio^ 
under  the  cloak  of  reform 
difference  has  been  establlsMed 
earned  and  unearned  Income 
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tratlon  of  such  funds.  The  trustee  ad- 
ministering the  trust  could  not  be  re- 
lated to,  or  under  direct  control  of,  the 
Member  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was 
established.  Of  course,  while  in  office,  the 
Member  would  not  have  access  to  these 
funds.  But  they  would  become  available 
when  they  left  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
who  serve  In  Congress — whether  we  have 
Inherited  or  accumulated  wealth,  or  are 
dependent  only  on  our  salaries  and  earn- 
ings— should  receive  equal  treatment  and 
enjoy  equal  opportunity  under  the  con- 
gressional code  of  ethics.  The  rule  pro- 
posed for  the  debate  would  not  permit 
me,  or  my  colleagues,  to  express  this 
point  of  view  by  offering  an  amendment 
to  title  VI.  Therefore,  I  must  vote  against 
title  VI.  I  urge  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
meaningful  congressional  reform  join 
me. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  ethics  legislation  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  strongly  support  full  financial 
disclosure  for  public  officials,  limitations 
on  outside  Income  a  public  official  may 
earn,  stricter  accounting  for  campaign 
funds,  and  strict  separation  of  funds  for 
personal,  political,  and  official  expenses. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an 
Item  In  the  legislation  before  as  today 
that  I  believe  moves  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  $5,000  addition  to  the 
allowance  for  official  expenses.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  justifiable  need  for 
this  addition.  Presently,  $2,000  Is  pro- 
vided for  this  account.  This  should  be 
ample  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  for 
which  the  account  was  Intended. 

The  unique  parliamentary  situation 
prevents  voting  against  the  $5,000  in- 
crease without  also  voting  against  pro- 
visions which  would  abolish  so-called  of- 
fice slush  funds  and  which  would  prevent 
the  conversion  of  campaign  funds  to  per- 
sonal use. 

Although  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the 
office  slush  funds  and  the  conversion  of 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use,  I  will 
vote  to  strike  title  in  because  I  strongly 
oppose  the  $5,000  increase.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  I  am  unappreclatlve  of  the 
dedicated  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Commission  to  Improve  congres- 
sional ethics.  An  important  step  is  be- 
ing taken  in  the  right  direction. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  debate  on  the  Obey  Com- 
mission report  for  most  of  this  afternoon, 
and  frankly,  I  have  been  somewhat 
amazed  by  some  of  the  comments  I  have 
heard.  To  hear  some  of  the  Members 
speak,  you  would  think  the  Commission 
has  called  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
take  vows  of  poverty. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
with  the  pay  increase  granted  last 
month — granted.  Incidentally,  over  the 
objection  of  myself  and  numerous  other 
Members — Members  of  Congress  now  are 
in  the  top  half  of  the  top  1  percent  of 
all  income  earners  in  this  country.  Ima- 
gine that:  The  pay  of  Representatives  is 
higher  than  that  made  by  over  99  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country! 

And  when  I  speak  of  the  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  placing  them  in  this  in- 
come bracket,  I  am  referring  only  to  the 


pay  given  to  us  from  the  U.S.  Treasury — 
not  any  of  the  other  income  Members 
earn  from  other  businesses. 

Thus  I  cannot  view  the  Obey  Commis- 
sion proposal  of  limiting  outside  Income 
to  15  percent  of  our  salary  as  being  a 
drastic  or  uncalled-for  measure.  In  fact, 
I  regret  that  the  Commission  did  not  go 
further  and  imoose  a  limit  on  income 
from  investments  also. 

I  do,  however,  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Commis'?lon  recommendations,  because  I 
view  them  as  an  important  first  step  in 
establishing  an  ethical  code  for  the 
House  that  will  help  begin  to  restore  pub- 
lic trust  in  this  body.  Particularly  with 
the  pay  Increase  granted  last  month,  and 
the  tactics  used  to  put  it  Into  effect  with- 
out a  vote  of  this  body,  action  to  estab- 
lish an  ethical  code  now  Is  essential.  Thus 
I  support  the  Obey  Commission  reforms, 
I  look  forward  to  action  in  the  future  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  them,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  voting  for 
them. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  a  number  of  the  Obey 
Commission's  recommendations  to  help 
assure  decent  Congressional  standards 
and  behavior.  The  real  wonder  is,  in  fact, 
why  it  should  have  taken  the  liberal 
leadership  here  so  long  to  permit  us  to 
ban  foreign  travel  by  lame  ducks,  to  ban 
so-called  double  dips  into  expense  ac- 
count funds,  to  ban  the  use  of  campaign 
contributions  or  office  account  money  for 
personal  benefit.  These  are  unjustified 
practices  that  should  never  have  been 
allowed  In  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  new  limits  on 
franking — six  distrlftwlde  mass  mailings 
per  year:  none  within  60  d'^ys  of  elec- 
tion— should  provide  some  relief  to  over- 
burdened taxpayers — even  though  I  have 
never  once  authorized  nearly  so  many 
mass  mailings  annually  to  constituents 
throughout  my  district  from  mv  con- 
gressional office.  I  have  no  objections  to 
the  new  limits  on  honorari<» — $1,000  per 
honorarium,  speech,  articles,  and  so 
forth — or  to  strict  limits  on  gifts  by  those 
with  a  direct  Interest  In  pending  legis- 
lation. 

As  debate  begins  on  the  so-failed  eth- 
ics package,  my  real  complaints  center 
on  those  important  matters  of  ethics 
that  are  left  out  and  ignored  altogether, 
as  well  as  with  certain  serious  fiaws 
within  the  package  of  recommendations 
itself — such  as  the  wholly  unjustified 
$5,000  incre'ise  In  each  Members'  office 
expense  allowances. 

For  example,  most  If  not  all  conserva- 
tives believe  a  recorded  vote  should  be 
required  for  any  salary  Increase  that 
applies  to  Members  of  Coneress  and  that 
any  su^h  Increases  should  be  deferred 
until  the  next  Congress  Is  seated  as  the 
best  means  to  avoid  confiict-of-interest 
questions.  Permitting  the  voters  to  know 
how  a  Coneressm«»n  actuallv  votes  on  a 
salary  Increase  that  benefits  himself  is 
an  element" rv  matter  of  ethical  prac- 
tice. In  my  judgment.  I  also  share  the 
view  of  manv  conservative's  that  all  con- 
gressional expenses  should  be  regularly 
audited  a*  a  safeguard  against  the  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds  or  their 
misuse.  We  believe  the  personnel  svs- 
tem  should  be  broadlv  reformed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  that  there 
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can  be  no  chance  that  political  cronies 
or  personal,  but  unskilled,  friends  of 
Members  can  be  put  on  the  public  pay- 
roll improperly,  as  has  happened  in  the 
recent  past. 

Yet  unbelievably,  not  one  single  one 
of  these  matters  is  included  in  the  ethics 
package  to  be  voted  upon  today.  That  is 
why,  in  Important  respects,  this  ethics 
package  can  be  termed  a  sham. 

As  to  the  serious  flaws  I  mentioned, 
one  of  the  most  serious  certainly  is  the 
Obey  Commission's  recommendation,  as 
provided  In  House  Resolution  287,  to 
increase  the  allowance  for  official  ex- 
penses from  $2,000  to  $7,000.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from 
our  committee's  policy  statement  about 
this  matter : 

It  requires  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay 
the  extra  $5,000  for  each  Member  as  the 
trade-off  for  the  abolishing  of  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts  known  as  "slush  funds."  This 
Is  legislative  bribery  at  Its  worst.  Since 
1971,  the  level  of  emoluments  and  perquisites 
bestowed  on  Members  of  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  In  a 
non-public  manner  has  increased  by  150 
percent.  These  handsome  increases  over  the 
last  six  years  hardly  justify  an  additional 
$5,000  as  the  rationale  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  slush  funds. 

The  truth  is  less  than  one-half  or  some 
40  percent  of  the  House  Members  have 
been  maintaining  these  slush  funds  in 
the  first  place.  But  increasing  the  ex- 
pense allowance  by  $5,000  per  Member 
would  mean  another  $2.2  bill  to  be  picked 
up  by  taxpayers. 

House  Resolution  287  also  places  a  lim- 
itation on  "outside  earned  income"  of  not 
to  exceed  15  percent  of  a  Mem.ber's  salary 
as  U.S.  Representative.  This  provision 
excludes  "outside  earned  income  from 
a  family  trade  or  business"  and  "un- 
earned outside  Income."  This  provision 
appears  discriminatory  in  favor  of  the 
rich  Members  of  Congress  with  lots  of 
dividends  and  interest  money  that  could 
be  excluded,  and  I  regard  it  as  unneces- 
sary. 

As  our  Policy  Committee  notes : 

The  issue  of  "outside  income"  for  Members 
of  Congress  is  an  issue  for  the  voters  In 
each  congressional  district  to  decide. 

Finally,  there  are  some  financial  dis- 
closure requirements  in  the  measure  un- 
der consideration  that  seem  unfair,  un- 
realistic and  possibly  unconstitutional 
in  violating  rights  to  privacy,  whether 
applied  to  Members  of  Congress  or  any 
other  citizen  In  this  free  country. 

It  is  certainly  regretted  that  we  were 
not  successful  in  defeating  the  gag  rule 
that  accompanies  this  measure  to  the 
House  floor.  Those  of  us  desiring  broad- 
er, more  genuine  reform  of  the  nature 
described  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  various  amendments  that  have 
been  prepared,  but  which  will  apoarently 
not  be  permitted  to  be  considered  during 
this  debate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  287  to 
greatly  strengthen  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  passing 
this  most  important  reform  measure. 

With  adoption  of  the  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  I  believe  we  will 


be  taking  a  major  step  forward  in  a 
highly  desirable,  but  much -neglected, 
direction. 

The  proposals  contained  in  House 
Resolution  287  are  long  overdue,  and 
they  must  be  approved  if  Congress  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
it  is  truly  serious  about  ethics  reform 
and  making  the  House  even  more  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Only  this  demonstration  will  begin  the 
process  of  restoring  Congress  credibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  faith  in  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  must  be  reestablished  for 
our  Nation  and  its  system  of  govern- 
ment to  remain  strong  and  viable. 

The  public  trust  granted  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  requires  adherence 
to  the  highest  standards  of  official  con- 
duct, and  the  proposals  contained  in  this 
measure  before  us  will  help  set  those 
necessary  standards. 

I  strongly  support  the  major  proposals 
in  House  Resolution  287  which  would 
severely  limit  outside  income  which 
could  be  earned  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  which  would  require  extensive 
public  disclosure  of  any  Member's  finan- 
cial holdings  and  interests. 

These  provisions  would  minimize  the 
potential  for  any  confiicts  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  any  Member  between  his 
public  responsibilities  and  his  private 
concerns.  They  also  would  serve  to  un- 
derscore the  basic  principle  that,  in  this 
day  and  age,  representing  the  people  is  a 
full-time  job. 

Congresspersons  should  devote  their 
full  efforts  to  this  and  not  divert  their 
attention  to  private  financial  interests. 
They  also  should  deliberate  the  issues 
and  decide  how  to  vote  on  the  measures 
before  Congress  free  from  any  conscious 
or  unconscious  thoughts  of  personal 
gain. 

I  also  might  add,  that  in  light  of  the 
recent  pay  raise  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, there  is  even  less  reason  than  be- 
fore for  any  of  our  colleagues  to  seek  an 
outside  source  of  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before 
us  resulted  from  more  th^n  7  months 
of  hard  work  bv  a  panel  of  seven  of 
our  colleagues  and  seven  di^^tineuished 
private  citizens.  They  were  ably  led  by 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Obey>  and  our  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  . 

The  ethics  reform  package  developed 
by  this  Commission  is  a  comprehensive 
and  workable  package.  It  also  includes 
such  worthy  provisions  as  limitations  on 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  by  Members  of 
Congress,  abolition  of  the  slush  funds 
known  as  unofficial  office  accounts, 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  franking 
privilege  which,  if  abused,  can  cost  our 
taxpayers  great  sums  in  unnecessary 
mail  charges,  and  restrictions  on  the 
foreign  travel  of  lameduck  Members  of 
Congress. 

All  these  reforms  should  be  supported, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  should  be  sup- 
ported as  a  whole  packa'3;e.  Anv  amend- 
ments aimed  at  weakening  them  should 
be  defeated. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  colleagues 
will  try  to  water  down  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  because  they  find  fault  with  some 


of  its  provisions.  I  myself  have  some 
questions  about  some  of  the  provisions  In 
this  measiu-e,  because  I  do  not  think 
they  go  far  enough  to  limit  outside  in- 
come, and  I  shall  address  these  questions 
in  a  few  moments. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  package  should  not  be  watered  down, 
and  that  any  amendments  aimed  at  that 
must  not  pass.  Some  may  not  be  totally 
satisfied  with  House  Resolution  287,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  but  I  think  the  im- 
portant point  to  note  is  that  it  is  a  be- 
ginning toward  ethics  reform.  It  is  a 
necessary  first  step  which  must  be  taken 
now. 

We  all  know  that  if  ethics  reform 
must  wait  for  a  package  that  will  satisfy 
everyone,  we  will  never  get  that  reform. 
And  that  reform  is  something  which 
must  not  wait. 

I  believe  that  House  Resolution  287 
represents  on  the  whole  a  constructive 
and  meaningful  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  many  of  us  made  to  our  con- 
stituents last  November,  and  when  we 
first  were  elected,  that  we  were  going  to 
reform  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  House. 

Let  me  state,  however,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  should  be  our  final  word 
on  ethics  reform  for  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  go  forward  to  improve 
on  what  we  do  here  today,  also.  Ethics 
reform,  and  diligent  defense  again.st  con- 
flicts of  interest,  should  be  continuing 
concerns  of  the  House. 

In  thit  regard,  I  would  like  to  raise 
those  i-ssues  which  I  think  should  be 
studied  in  terms  of  further  strengthen- 
ing our  ethics  code,  and  which,  because 
of  its  m9ny  other  responsibilities,  the 
Obey  Commission  might  not  have  had 
the   opportunity   to  fully   address. 

First,  I  must  agree  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  fail  to  see  the  actual  dis- 
tinctions between  earned  and  unearned 
outside  income — between  salaries  and 
investment  income.  I  believe  that  both 
forms  of  income  can  lead  to  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  and  should  be  in- 
cluded under  some  sort  of  outside  income 
limitation. 

I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  any  less  of  a 
possible  conflict  when  a  Member  knows 
a  vote  might  indirectly  help  a  firm  in 
w  hich  he  holds  stock,  as  opposed  to  those 
Members  who  work  a  certain  amount 
of  time  earning  money  through  outside 
personal  .services. 

Granted  the  latter  is  an  active,  pos- 
sible conflict:  the  former  might  be  a 
P'^ssive,  possible  conflict.  However,  I 
think  the  fact  remains  that  the  potential 
conflict  of  interest  in  either  case  could 
be  equally  corrupting. 

Now  I  know  how  difficult  finding  a  so- 
lution to  the  outside  income  problem  will 
be.  but  I  think  more  study  must  be  done. 
I  also  know  that  there  are  legitimate 
questions  about  th?  efficacy  of  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems,  especially 
the  one  known  as  "blind  trusts." 

But  the  subject  must  be  further  de- 
liberated because  I  do  not  believe  the 
present  distinctions  remove  as  much  of 
the  potential  conflicts  of  interest  as 
possible. 

In  that  area.  I  also  think  that  fur- 
ther study  should  be  made  of  whether, 
by  simple  legal  means,  any  Member  can 
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convert  his  outside  salary  In  o  dividends 
on  stock,  thereby  circum\  entlng  the 
spirit  of  the  outside  Income  limitations. 
This  procedure  has  received  quite  a  bit 
of  press  coverage,  and  I  thlni :  the  public 
should  be  convinced  that  we  in  Congress 
are  aware  of  it  and  will  not  allow  It  to 
become  a  loophole  in  our  care  fully  drawn 
ethics  package. 

I  would  hope  that  whatever  commit- 
tee is  charged  with  Interpret!  ng  and  fol- 
lowing up  on  these  ethics  reforms  we 
vote  today  will  devote  some  <  f  its  atten- 
tion to  these  difBcult  questions. 

The  second  Issue  I  woulc  hope  this 
same  committee,  be  it  stam  Ing,  select, 
or  ad  hoc.  would  further  eval  jate  is  that 
of  tightening  some  of  the  defl  litlons  used 
In  this  ethics  reform  package.  I  am  afraid 
that  some  of  these  definitions  pose  po- 
tential loopholes,  and  othert  represent 
incredibly  burdensome  requiiements  for 
those  Members  of  Congress  w  lo  truly  are 
committed  to  living  within  th ;  guidelines 
of  ethics  reform. 

For  example.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  a  "gift  of  personal  lospltality," 
which  would  be  allowed  under  the  new 
code  of  ethics,  would  Include  a  free  din- 
ner at  a  lobbyist's  home.  I  d)  not  think 
it  should,  but  the  definitloi  is  vague 
enough  to  permit  this. 

Also,  if  a  personal  frleni  of  long- 
standing takes  me  to  dinner,  i  ind  he  does 
not  happen  to  own  the  restaurant  where 
we  eat,  does  that  mean  I  mustireport  that 
dinner  if  it  Is  more  than  $35?  ! 

Regarding  the  exemption*  from  the 
ouside  earned  Income  limit,  what  consti- 
tutes "a  controlling  interest"  by  a  Mem- 
ber or  his  family  In  a  busineis?  What  Is 
the  "significant  amount  cf  income" 
which  a  Member  in  such  a  b  islness  still 
could  earn  but  avoid  having  to  claim  as 
outside  Income  under  the  Units? 

These  are  but  examples  of  i  uch  defini- 
tions which  I  think  must  be  t  ghtened. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairmi  m,  I  would 
state  that  these  issues  I  hav(  raised  re- 
garding our  new  ethics  refoim  package 
deserve  further  review,  but  t  lat  they  In 
no  way  diminish  the  importj  nee  or  ne- 
cessity of  our  passing  House  Resolution 
287  today. 

The  American  people  are  ri(  htfully  de- 
manding a  higher  code  of  (thlcs  from 
their  elected  representatives  in  Govern- 
ment, and  It  Is  our  responsil  illty  to  set 
and  live  by  such  standards.  I  strongly 
urge  adoption  of  House  Res(  lutlon  287, 
a  proper,  beginning  approac  i  to  ethics 
reform  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calllornla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  287.  the  Commission 
on  Administrative  Review  proposals  for 
a  new  code  of  ethics  for  Coi  LErres.-?.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  demon- 
strate to  the  electorate  of  thii  i  great  Na- 
tion that  we  truly  are  their  lepresenta- 
tlves,  and  not  the  pawns  of  special  in- 
terests. 

Considering  our  recent  29  )€rcent  In- 
crease In  pay,  this  measure  fulfills  our 
promise  to  the  American  people  for  a 
strict  code  of  ethics  for  Memb  srs  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regretted  hat  we  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  vjte  on  this 
pay  raise.  It  has  not  been  eas  r  to  recon- 


cile my  concern  over  these  large  salary 
Increases,  in  spite  of  my  understanding 
that  many  Members  of  Congress,  es- 
pecially younger  Members,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  support  their  families  and  main- 
tain two  homes  on  their  present  salaries. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  cast  an 
"aye"  vote  on  this  legislation  for  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  full  financial 
disclosure,  strict  limitations  on  outside 
income,  and  full  accounting  of  expense 
fu"ds. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud 
to  support  tho  passage  of  the  House 
Resolution  287— the  financial  ethics 
amendments. 

My  support  for  this  legislation  is  two- 
fold: I  support  it  as  a  comprehensive 
and  practicable  reform  of  the  Internal 
ethics  of  this  legislative  body  and  as  a 
companion  reform  of  congressional 
salaries. 

This  resolution  is  comprehensive,  be- 
cause It  covers  all  aspects  of  congres- 
sional activities  that  raise  concerns  over 
ethical  standards.  This  resolution  in- 
cludes requirements  for  full  financial  dis- 
closure of  Members  of  the  House,  officers 
of  the  House,  their  principal  assistants, 
professional  committee  staff,  and  in  some 
cases  Members'  spouses.  In  addition  the 
resolution  requires  limitations  on  the 
acceptance  of  gifts  from  foreign  nations 
and  lobbyists,  on  outside  earned  Income, 
and  on  the  use  of  the  frank  for  mailings 
to  postal  patrons.  Finally,  this  resolution 
abolishes  the  use  of  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts, and  carefully  regulates  Members' 
foreign  travel  expenditures — e.3pecially 
in  prohibiting  the  travel  of  lameduck 
Members. 

The  limit  on  outside  earned  income 
contained  In  this  resolution  is  of  greatest 
importance.  This  limitation  would  be  an 
important  step  in  assuring  that  Members 
separate  their  personal  affairs  from  those 
which  are  public.  Recent  events  give  in- 
dications that  Members  often  have  diffi- 
culty In  separating  their  private  con- 
cerns from  their  public  obligations. 

A  limit  on  outside  earned  Income  and 
the  Institution  of  the  recent  cost-of-liv- 
ing pay  raise  should  largely  remove  any 
difficulty  that  Members  might  have  In 
separating  these  two  concerns.  As  you 
know  the  cost-of-living  ray  raise  was 
approved  for  thi.<?  legislative  body  upon 
the  recommendations  of  both  President 
Ford  and  President  Carter  who  were 
given  such  advice  by  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries. At  the  time  the  Commission  advised 
a  pay  raise  it  also  suggested  a  code  of 
ethics  to  require  disclosure  of  financial 
affairs,  restriction  of  outside  Income,  and 
other  limitations.  This  resolution  em- 
bodies the  Commission  recommendations 
and  thus  represents  an  important  step 
toward  assuring  high  ethical  standards 
for  the  House. 

The  provisions  of  this  resolution  are 
practicable  and  create  standards  to 
which  Members  can  and  should  be  ex- 
pected to  adhere.  It  is  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  an  elected  Member  of 
Congress.  The  new  ethical  standards  will 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  conduct  our- 
selves in  a  manner  consistent  with  that 
honor  and  privilege. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  clearly  have  an  opportunity  to  rede- 


fine our  roles  in  American  society,  and  to 
tell  those  who  sent  us  here  that  we  un- 
derstand why. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  we  were 
hired  by  our  constituents.  This  carries 
with  it  certain  expectations,  just  as  all 
employers  have  expectations  of  those  on 
their  payroll. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  Is 
taking  steps  to  restore  itself  to  a  higher 
level  of  public  esteem.  In  the  process, 
however,  we  must  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  who  we  are  and  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  institution. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  two  Issues  I 
wish  to  address. 

We  are  proceeding  in  a  manner  which 
denies  full  participation  by  all  by  re- 
stricting the  amendment  process.  Tliat  is 
inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  the 
institution. 

At  this  juncture,  however.  It  may  be 
more  important  that  we  address  the 
question  of  our  own  roles  as  individual 
Members  of  Congress. 

We  were  hired  for  a  job  that  precludes 
significant  opportunities  for  outside  em- 
ployment. While  we  do  not  have  to  oper- 
ate within  the  parameters  of  traditional 
full-time  employment,  we  surely  should 
acknowledge  a  commitment  to  our  offi- 
cial responsibilities  by  setting  limits  on 
outside  earned  income. 

A  15-percent  limit  would  allow  Mem- 
bers a  generous  income  supplement.  And 
at  the  same  time  it  would  tell  the  public 
that  we  are  dedicating  the  time  they  pay 
for  to  their  business. 

If  we  are  drawing  two  salaries,  we  are 
serving  two  masters.  One  of  them  may 
not  be  getting  his  money's  worth,  and 
the  public  must  be  guaranteed  full  value. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first. 
I  must  clearly  state  that  I  rise  In  support 
of  House  Resolution  287  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  increased  accountability 
to  match  our  newly  Increased  salaries. 
However,  I  must  also  voice  my  personal 
rebellion  against  what  I  call  the  politics 
of  ethics  which  has  today  relied  upon 
that  most  unethical  of  devices — the 
closed  rule — to  stifle  discussion  of  this 
resolution.  Ethics  politics  thus  lumps 
the  good  with  the  bad  In  this  bill  and, 
In  my  view,  encroaches  dangerously  on 
the  rightful  power  of  the  electorate  to 
define  and  demand  the  quality  of  their 
representation. 

In  particular,  I  believe  the  limit  on 
outside  income  and  new  franking  re- 
strictions in  this  bill  manifest  certain 
negative  assumptions  which  inhibit  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  people  to 
choose  their  representatives  from  among 
their  ranks  and  judge  their  performance 
Independently.  For  example,  if  I  wish  to 
communicate  with  my  constituents  more 
than  six  times  in  1  year — and  I  do — I 
would  be  considered  prima  facie  unethi- 
cal. So  too,  $9,000  in  earned  income  over 
the  course  of  an  entire  year  also  makes 
me  automatically  In  violation  of  the 
ethics  code.  But  what  of  the  need  to  In- 
form constituents,  to  test  their  opinion? 
What  of  the  Congressman  who  spends  as 
much  if  not  more  time  supervising  his 
speculative  interests  as  the  weekend 
speechmaker?  By  assuming  the  worst 
and  legislating  against  it.  do  we  prevent 
the  best  in  representation?  Like  most  at- 
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tempts  at  overproscrlbed  morality,  these 
sections  of  the  bill  fear  the  worst,  pre- 
vent the  best,  and  thus  guarantee  the 
mediocre.  By  so  packaging  the  "ethical 
Congressman"  In  petty  restrictions  I  be- 
lieve we  threaten  to  further  remove  the 
representative  from  those  he/she  seeks 
to  represent. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
to  strike  title  IV  on  franking  from  the 
bill  as  I  believe  it  unnecessarilv  inhibits 
communication  and  potentially  denies 
the  electorate  the  Information  they  need 
to  Judge  the  quality  of  those  they  elect. 

If  given  the  chance,  I  would  also  vote 
against  any  outside  income  limit  as  I 
find  it  illogical  to  equate  the  lack  of 
earned  income  with  "a  job  well  done" 
in  Congress.  When  qualified  scientists 
and  scholars  in  Congress  can  earn  15 
percent  of  their  salary  by  making  less 
than  10  weekend  speeches,  when  a  thriv- 
ing law  practice  or  business  could  pro- 
duce that  income  with  a  minimal  de- 
mand on  the  Members'  time,  and  when 
so-called  speculative  earnings  are  ex- 
empt from  the  limitation,  then  I  see  no 
rational  connection  between  outside  in- 
come and  the  time  spent  on  congres- 
sional duties.  Rather,  I  strongly  support 
provisions  of  this  bill  which  provide  for 
full  financial  disclosure. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  heart  and  soul 
of  any  effective  ethics  reform  in  tlie 
House  because  it  is  disclosure — not  arbi- 
trary income  limits  and  prior  censorship 
of  franked  mail — which  provides  the 
voter  with  the  information  he  needs  to 
make  an  Informed  decision  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  congressional  representa- 
tion. In  the  past,  I  objected  to  detailed 
disclosure  on  the  dual  basis  that  it  is  the 
nature — not  the  amount — of  outside 
holdings  which  indicates  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest.  Also,  my  wife  is  a  wealthy 
woman  in  her  own  right  and  justifiably 
objects  to  the  publication  of  her  financial 
affairs.  After  all,  she  is  not  the  Congress- 
man in  the  family.  However,  recognizing 
the  need  for  increased  openness  in  the 
face  of  public  mistrust,  my  wife  and  I  will 
gladly  compromise  that  previous  position 
and  place  the  information  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  can  best  judge  its  mean- 
ing— the  voters. 

Other  new  rules  regarding  foreign 
travel,  gifts,  honorariums,  testimonials, 
and  unofficial  office  accounts  are  not 
problems  because  I  have  never  taken  an 
expense-paid  junket,  I  return  all  gifts 
over  $10  in  value,  I  rarerly  accept  paid 
speaking  engagements,  I  raise  money 
only  to  retire  campaign  debts  and  I 
maintain  no  office  slush  fund.  However, 
in  enforcing  these  new  provisions,  I  fear 
the  type  of  overzealous  lawmaking  which 
made  our  election  laws  the  onerous 
watchdogs  of  accounting  detail  and  "pa- 
per crimes"  while  preventing  few  of  the 
real  abuses.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  the 
case  here  but  would  urge  the  leadership 
to  issue  binding  advisory  opinions  on  the 
meaning  of  many  of  this  law's  legal  terms 
of  art  and  vague  prohibitions.  At  least  at 
the  outset,  we  should  assume  every  Mem- 
ber wants  to  comply  and  give  him  or  her 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  without  having 
to  hire  a  battery  of  lawyers  and  account- 
ants to  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
suffers  a  badly  tarnished  public  image  in 


the  wake  of  recent  scandals.  But  we  can- 
not display  such  a  low  opinion  of  public 
intelligence  as  to  assume  that  any  code  of 
ethics  will  significantly  improve  that  rep- 
utation. Until  we  produce  a  credible  en- 
ergy policy,  until  we  tackle  rampant  un- 
employment and  until  we  learn  to  antic- 
ipate and  avoid  crisis  rather  than  merely 
react.  Congress  will  receive  and  deserve 
the  public's  scorn  no  matter  how  ethical 
our  conduct.  In  the  end,  any  ethics  code 
will  only  be  as  good  as  the  men  and 
women  who  sen'e  under  it  and  the  bills 
they  pass.  Despite  the  actions  of  a  well- 
publicized  few.  I  believe  this  body  con- 
tains a  great  many  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants who  ctm  make  the  ethics  code  work 
and  I  urge  its  swift  approval. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Chair  will 
state  the  rule. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  no  amendments 
are  in  order  except:  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  printed  in  the 
resolution :  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  reference  of  the 
resolution;  amendments  striking  out 
titles  of  the  resolution;  an  amendment 
striking  out,  on  page  17,  lines  22  through 
24,  and  on  page  18  lines  5  through  7  of 
the  resolution,  as  reported,  the  language 
"15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary 
as  a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during 
such  calendar  year"  wherever  it  appears, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000"; 
an  amendment  inserting  on  page  9,  line  6 
of  the  resolution,  as  reported,  the  words 
"grandson,  granddaughter,"  after  the 
word  "mother,";  an  amendment  striking 
out  "January  1"  on  page  11,  line  13  of  the 
resolution,  as  reported,  and  Inserting  in 
leiu  thereof  "January  3,";  and  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  for  pro  forma  amend- 
ments. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  resolution  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved, 

TITLE    I— FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 
Sec.    101.    (a)    Effective  July   1.    1977,  rule 
XLIV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"RULE  XLIV 

"financial    DISCt-OSUKE 
"PART    A PROCEDUKAL    RULES    AND    DEFINITIONS 

"1.  A  copy  of  each  report  filed  with  the 
Clerk  under  this  rule  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Clerk  on  the  same  day  that  the  report  Is  filed 
with  him  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Before  June  1.  1978.  and  by 
June  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  Clerk 
shall  compile  all  such  reports  sent  to  him  by 
Members  within  the  period  beginning  on  Jan- 
uary 1  and  ending  on  April  30  of  such  year 
and  have  them  printed  as  a  House  document, 
which  document  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

"2.  Reports  filed  under  this  rule  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  at  reasonable  hours. 


"3.  A  copy  of  each  report  filed  by  a  Member 
with  the  Clerk  under  this  rule  shall  be  sent 
by  the  Clerk  to  the  secretary  of  state  (or.  If 
there  is  no  office  of  secretary  of  state,  the 
equivalent  State  officer)  of  the  State  repre- 
sented by  the  Member  on  the  same  day  that 
the  report  is  filed  with  him. 

"4.  As  used  In  this  rule: 

"(a)  The  term  'Member'  means  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the 
Resident  Commissioner  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"(b)  The  term  'relative'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  person  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  rule,  an  individual  who  is  related 
to  the  person  as  father,  mother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin, 
nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  father-in-law.  mother-in-law, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law,  stepfather,  stepmother,  step- 
son, stepdaughter,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
half  brother,  half  sister,  or  who  Is  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother  of  the  spouse  of  the 
person  reporting. 

"(c)  The  term  'committee'  means  any 
committee  (including  any  subcommittee 
thereof)  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  Joint  committee  of  Congress  the  expenses 
of  which  are  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  cf  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(e)  The  term  'honorarium'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  person  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  rule,  a  payment  of  money  or  any 
thing  of  value  to  such  person  for  an  appear- 
ance, speech,  or  article,  by  the  person;  but 
there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  part  B  and  actual  and  necessary 
travel  expen.ses  Incurred  by  such  person  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  paid  or 
reimbursed  by  any  other  person,  and  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  such  expenses  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  paid  or  reim- 
bursed. 

"PAST  B — CONTENTS  OF  REPORTS 

"Members,  officers,  principal  assistants  to 
Members  and  officers,  and  professional  staff 
members  of  committees  shall  not  later  than 
April  30,  191S,  and  by  April  30  of  each  year 
thereafter,  file  with  the  Clerk  a  report  dis- 
closing certain  financial  Information  as  pro- 
vided in  this  part  B.  Each  report  shall  contain 
the  following: 

"1.  List  the  source  and  amount  of  each  of 
the  following  Itenis  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  (a)  Items  of  Income 
(including  honorarums)  from  a  single 
source  aggregating  $100  or  more,  (b)  Gifts 
(other  than  personal  hospitality  of  an  In- 
dividual, any  gift  described  In  subparagraph 
(c)  of  this  pararaph,  or  any  gift  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  $35  or  less)  from  a  single 
source  (other  than  from  a  relative  of  the 
person  reporting)  aggregating  $100  or  more 
in  value,  (c)  Any  gift  (other  than  personal 
hospitality  of  an  Individual  or  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  $35  or  less)  of  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  food,  or  entertainment  from  a 
single  source  (other  than  from  a  relative  of 
the  person  reporting)  aggregating  $250  or 
more  in  value,  (d)  Reimbursement,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  a  single  source  for  ex- 
penditures (other  than  from  the  United 
States  Government)  aggregating  $250  or 
more. 

"2.  The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
any  property  held,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
a  trade  or  business  or  for  Investment  or  the 
production  of  Income  and  which  has  a  fair 
market  value  of  at  least  $1,000  as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"3.  The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each   liability   owed,   directly  or   indirectly. 
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preceding  calendar  year,  excluding 
gage  which  secures  real  property 
the  Member  reporting  or  his 
and  which  Is  situated  in  the 
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Washington,  District  of  Columbi^ 
tan  area,  or  (b)  in  the  case  of 
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5  of  this  part  B,  the  person 
not  specify  the  actual  amount 
each  Item  required  to  be  reported 
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than  $50,000. 
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(c)  All    sealed   reports   filed 
under  part  B  of  rule  XLIV  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
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legal   representative,   by  the 
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that  the  committee  amendment  be 
reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report, 
the  committee  amendment. 

COMMrTTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  7. 
after  the  word  "grandmother,"  insert  the 
words   "grandson,  granddaughter.": 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
article? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  page  4  in 
part  B,  which  discusses  the  disclosure 
of  gifts,  line  16  through  the  page  and 
thereafter  do  follow  the  concepts  of  the 
original  Commission  on  Administrative 
Review  proposal  and  later  on  Members 
will  find  in  a  subsequent  title,  title  n, 
that  the  gift  section  has  been  changed 
by  an  amendment  from  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Because 
of  the  gag  rule  we  could  not  amend  this 
title  if  we  wanted  to,  but  it  is  simply  an- 
other reason  v.hy  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct in  title  n  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  It  could  have 
been  Improved  bv  amendments  not  now 
available  under  the  rule.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  voted  against  the  previous 
question;  that  is,  I  voted  thereby  to  allow 
further  amendments  than  allowed  imder 
the  rule.  But  as  the  legislation  now 
stands  It  is  still  good  legislation,  par- 
ticularly if  we  can  eliminate  the  $5,000 
added  ofBce  expense  account. 

The  way  things  now  stand  we  will  have 
to  vote  out  the  entire  title  containing 
that  $5,000  Item;  and  that  would  allow 
continuing  the  private  slush  fimds  that 
should  be  prohibited.  Faced  with  no  per- 
fect alternatives,  I  will  vote  to  strike  the 
whole  title  containing  the  $5,000  item 
and  also  have  today  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  end  the  slush  funds  by  separate 
legislation. 

There  will  bs  a  fight  to  allow  additional 
outside  income;  and  on  that  issue  I  think 
it  clear  that  the  bill  before  us  should  not 
be  relaxed  in  any  respect.  In  fact.  I  would 
prefer  that  all  additional  Income  be  pro- 
hibited, and  if  such  an  amendment  were 
in  order  I  would  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CODE  OP 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Clause  4  of  rule  XLIII  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"4.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  accept 
gifts  (other  than  personal  hospitality  of  an 
individual  or  with  a  fair  market  value  of 
$35  or  less )  In  any  calendar  year  aggregating 
$100  or  more  in  value,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  any  person  (other  than  from  a  relative 


of  hLs)  having  a  direct  Interest  In  legislation 
before  the  Congress  or  who  Is  a  foreign  na- 
tional (or  agent  of  a  foreign  national).  Any 
person  registered  under  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  (or  any  succes- 
sor statute),  any  officer  or  director  of  such 
registered  person,  and  any  person  retained  by 
such  person  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
legislation  before  the  Congress  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  direct  interest  In  legislation 
before  the  Congress.". 

(b)  Rule  XLIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  clatise  4  of  this  Code 
of  Official  Conduct — 

"(1)  The  term  'relative'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  an  Individual 
who  Is  related  as  father,  mother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first  cousin, 
nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law,  stepfather,  stepmother,  step- 
son, stepdaughter,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
half  brother,  half  sister,  or  who  is  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother  of  the  spouse  of  the 
person  reporting. 

"(2)  The  term  "foreign  national'  means  an 
Individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  is  not  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.". 

(c)  Clause  7  of  rule  XLIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "if  the  sponsors  of  such  affairs 
do  not  give  clear  notice  in  advance  to  the 
donors  or  participants  that  the  proceeds  are 
intended  for  other  purposes". 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Beginning  on 
page  8,  line  9,  delete  "(other  than  personal 
hospitality  of  an  individual  or  with  a  fair 
market  value  of  $35  or  less)  ". 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  preempt  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
to  speak  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  when  this  piece  of 
legislation  came  before  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
it  bothered  me  that  we  were  moving  from 
the  old  rule  which  prohibited  receiving 
anything  of  substantial  value,  to  a  spe- 
cific dollar  value  not  counting  any  gifts 
of  $35  or  less  no  matter  what  they  totaled 
and  hospitality,  and  then  went  ahead  and 
defined  the  term,  "direct  interest  in  leg- 
islation," a  person  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  as  an  individual  who  is 
registered  imder  the  Lobbying  Act. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  the  definition  is 
not  limited,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  implies, 
that  a  person  having  direct  Interest  in 
legislation  is  one  like  the  person  defined 
even  tliough  he  may  not  be  registered  as 
a  lobbyist.  So  it  appeared  to  apply  specifi- 
cally to  lobbyists  who  could  keep  a  Mem- 
ber and  a  lobbyist  could  make  any  num- 
ber of  gifts  of  $35  or  less  to  a  Member 
that  they  wanted  to. 

When  we  talk  about  small  amounts  of 
money  there  was  a  situation  in  New  York 
where  some  people  mace  off  with  $2  mil- 
lion of  public  money  and  the  largest 
check  was  $38.  If  we  are  going  to  write 
this  kind  of  legislation  where  we  put  a 
dollar  value  on  gilts  permitted  of  $100 
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and  then  we  exempt  everything  of  $35  or 
less,  then  we  could  be  exempting  a 
tremendous  amount,  and  it  not  be  per- 
ceived as  unethical. 

Most  of  the  opposition  feels  it  is  an 
onerous  duty  to  keep  track  of  gifts  of 
$35  or  less  but  I  might  point  out  that 
the  lobbyist  is  being  paid  by  the  person 
or  the  organization  to  make  those  bene- 
fits to  the  individual,  so  he  is  accounting 
for  it. 

Also,  if  a  Member  in  any  way  provides 
any  assistance  to  a  constituent  or  a  per- 
son talking  about  our  business,  whether 
it  is  taking  him  to  lunch  down  at  the 
restaurant  or  inviting  him  to  his  home, 
a  Member  keeps  account  of  all  those  ex- 
penditures in  order  that  he  might  deduct 
them  from  his  income  tax;  so  when  a 
Member  is  giving  a  gift,  he  is  already 
making  all  kinds  of  minute  reporting  for 
himself,  anyway.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
look  on  this  as  putting  an  onerous  task 
on  the  Members.  It  is  true  the  Members 
would  be  less  likely  to  go  to  all  the  recep- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
talked  about  earlier. 

So  the  majority  of  our  committee,  at 
least,  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  remove 
the  exemption  from  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  is  a 
question  of  how  mucii  the  person  would 
have  to  report.  It  seems  to  me  in  an  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  bill  one  only  has  to 
report  on  those  gifts  that  exceed  $35  and 
would  not  have  to  report  personal  hos- 
pitality; so  this  amendment  should  re- 
main. It  would  not  require  that  the  Mem- 
ber would  have  to  report  every  bit  of 
that,  but  it  seems  a  pprson  would  have  to 
report  only  if  they  were  challenged  that 
their  gifts  did  involve  a  greater  amount 
than  $100  from  one  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
legislator.  We  all  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  around  here.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman's  intentions  in 
this  respect  are  absolutely  constructive: 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  important  thing 
that  we  have  to  do  in  this  title  is  to  make 
it  workable,  because  if  we  do  not  make 
it  workable,  we  do  not  make  it  enforcea- 
ble; and  if  it  is  not  enforceable,  we  might 
as  well  not  have  it.  Without  the  amend- 
ment, we  simply  will  have  a  title  which 
is  unworkable. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  without  this 
narrow  exemption,  literally  every  time 
we  go  to  a  reception  around  here  we 
would  have  to  try  to  determine  what 
the  cost  of  the  reception  is,  how  many 
Members  have  gone,  and  what  is  our  ap- 
propriate share  of  that  cost.  We  would 
have  to  keep  book  on  them.  If  we  go  to 
an  embassy  dinner,  we  would  have  to 
decide  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner,  if 
they  started  serving  wine,  whether  we 
had  to  leave  because  the  dinner  was 
getting  too  expensive. 

We  are  not  trying  to  put  Members 
of  Congress  into  the  position  of  having 
to  be  ludicrous   about   their   reporting 


requirements.  None  of  us  want  to  be 
CPA's  if  we  can  help  it.  Lst  me  suggest 
that  if  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
wants  to  correct  his  concern,  the  proper 
vehicle  to  use  to  do  that  is  in  the  new 
lobby  reform  bill  which  will  be  coming 
down  the  road  this  year.  That  is  the 
legitimate  way  to  attack  that  problem, 
and  I  would  think  that  he  would  meet 
with  strong  support  on  the  part  of  the 
House  if  he  did  do  it  at  that  time. 

I  just  want  to  reiterate  again  that  the 
reason  we  have  to  defeat  this  section  is 
so  that  we  can  keep  this  section  work- 
able, so  that  in  fact  we  can  keep  it 
enforceable,  because  that  is  the  pm-pose, 
really,  of  adopting  any  provision  here,  to 
have  something  which  can  be  enforced 
and  can  work. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  voted  against  a  Quie  amendment, 
nor  spoken  against  one,  and  very  seldom 
have  had  any  nasty  tlioughts  about  one, 
but  this  is  just  wrong  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

I  concur  in  the  reasoning  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 
Since  our  gift  description  does  not  ex- 
clusively apply  to  lobbyists  we  would 
have  to  list  everything  we  receive.  If  we 
go  home  and  stay  with  a  neighbor,  we 
would  have  to  determine  what  the  price 
of  that  bed  was  worth.  We  would  not 
know  what  the  occupancy  cost  was,  or 
whether  it  was  comparable  to  the  cast 
of  a  motel  room. 

Every  time  a  Member  got  a  book  in  his 
office  he  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  accepting  it  or  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment money  to  send  it  back.  I  keep  a 
record  of  gifts  in  my  office.  It  is  so  long 
that  I  cannot  afford  to  put  it  in  the 
Record,  so  I  hold  it  in  case  anyone  wants 
to  inspect  it. 

I  think  if  we  want  a  simple,  easily  en- 
forceable restriction  on  gifts,  we  ought 
to  vote  down  this  amendment  and  re- 
store the  original  language. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  While  we  are  on  this 
section  4.  page  8. 1  note  that  the  banning 
of  gifts  is  from  those  persons  who  have 
a  direct  interest  in  legislation  or  who  are 
foreign  nationals:  and  then  of  course 
lobbyists  are  brought  within  that  by  spe- 
cific reference.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  an  area  of  personal  friends  and 
people  who  do  not  have  a  direct  interest 
in  legislation:  friends,  for  example,  who 
are  not  members  of  one's  family,  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  legislation  and 
are  neither  foreign  nationals  nor  lobby- 
ists. There  would  be  no  ban  on  gifts  from 
such  persons,  would  there? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Baumani 
there  were — ayes  14;  noes  43. 


So  tlie  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-eight  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
rule  XXni,  clause  2,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

amen:>ment  offered  by  mr.  frenzel 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  Page 
0.  line  4,  insert  "grandson,  gr.\nddaughter," 
after  •grandmother,". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple,  technical  amendment 
which  adds  to  the  definition  of  "rela- 
tive" the  words,  "grandson,"  and 
"granddaughter,"  conforming  this  par- 
ticular title  to  title  I,  which  has  already 
been  similarly  amended  by  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
needs  no  further  description,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  Ethics  Code  being  considered  by  the 
other  body  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  in  employment  or  pro- 
motion practices  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  physical  handicap. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  a  provision 
that  eliminates  di.scrimination  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Code  of  Ethics.  In  fact,  the 
statement  in  the  other  body's  code  has 
no  provision  to  insure  enforcement. 
When  we  adopt  this  provision,  it  must 
have  teeth  to  in.sure  compliance. 

The  fact  that  we  have  passed  legisla- 
tion that  requires  all  Americans  to  com- 
ply with  equal  employment  laws  and 
have  exempted  ourselves,  is  an  additional 
cause  for  the  cynism  that  the  American 
peonle  feel  toward  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— UNOFFICIAL  OFFICE  AC- 
COUNTS; OFFICIAL  EXPENSE  ALLOW- 
ANCES 

Sec.  301.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 
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"RULE  XLV. 

"PllOHIBITION  OF  I'NOmCI.ljL  OFTtCt 
ACCOUNTS 

"1.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  sec- 
tion 302(b).  no  Member  may  maintain  or 
have  maintained  for  hU  use  an  unofficial 
office  account. 

"2.  After  the  date  of  adoptlo 
no  funds   may   be   paid    Into 
office  account. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule- 

"(a)    the   term    'unofficial 
means  an  account  or  repository 
funds   are   received   for   the 
fraying    otherwise    unreimbursed 
allowable   under  section    162 (a 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as 
necessary  In  the  operation  of  a 
office,  and  Includes  any  new 
f erred  to  In  section  527(g)    of 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

"(b)  the  term  'Member'  me 
ber  of.  Delegate  to,  or  Resident 
In,  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sec.  302.    (a)    Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law  and  until 
vlded  by  law — 

(1)  each  Member  of  the 
sentatlves    shall    be    entitled 
ment  under  the  nineteenth 
the    subheading    "Contingent 
the  House"  under  the  heading 
REPRESENTATIVES'  In  the 
proprtatlon    Act,    1977    (2    US 
under  chapter  4.  section  401,  ol 
mental    Appropriations   Act,    1 
56),  for  any  official  expense 
United  States;    and 

(2)  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
bursements    under    the 
to  in  paragraph   (1)   by  (Ai    dl 
to  the  person  from  whom 
are  obtained  by  the  Member 
such   paragraph;    or    (B) 
the  Member  Involved   or  perso}i 
by  the  Member. 

(b)  Effective    January    1,    1 
standing    any   other    provision 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law 
ment  of  each  Member  of  the  Ho  i 
sentatlves   under   the   nineteenllh 
under  the  subheadln?  "Contln 
of  t^e   Hou«e"   under   the  head  I 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES"  In 
Appropriation  Act,  1955  (2  U.S.C 
not  exceed   $7,000   annually 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  sec 
"Member  of   the  House   of 
and  "Member"  mean  each  Repr 
or    Delegate    or    Resident    Com 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.   303.    Clause   6   of   rule 
Rules    of    the    House    of 
amended  by  striking  out  "Unle 
provided  by  law,  he"   and   ln.se 
thereof  "He". 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMEiIts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl(  rk  will  re 
port  the  first  committee  am4n(3ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Committee  amendment:  On  jage  10,  line 
3.  after  the  word  "after"  strike  c  ut  the  words 
"the  effective  date  of  section  :i02(b),"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "January  3. 
1978,"; 
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The  committee  amendment 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl4rk  will  re- 
port the  second  committee  4mendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow 

Committee  amendment:  On  bage  10,  line 
22,  Immediately  before  the  word;  "each  Mem- 
ber".  Insert  "effective  January  p.   1977." 


The  committee  amendment 


to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler  : 
the  third  committee  amenditient 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  11,  line 
15,  immediately  after  the  words  "until  other- 
wise provided  by  law."  insert  "and  condi- 
tional upon  the  adoption  of  a  House  rule 
prohibiting  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  maintaining  \mofficial  office 
accounts,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  fourth  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  11,  line 
22,  after  "(2  U.S.C.  122a)",  Insert  ",  or  under 
chapter  4,  section  401,  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1972  (2  U.S.C.  66)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  fifth  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  11,  after 
line  24,  Insert  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (c);  and  reletter  sub- 
section (c)  as  (d) : 

(c)  Chapter  8,  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1868  (2  use.  41)  shall  have  no 
effect  during  the  95th  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  whether  the  language  on 
line  25,  page  11,  and  lines  1  and  2  on 
page  12  really  means  that  a  House  reso- 
lution can  repeal  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  patiently  trying  to  find 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  who  put  this 
amendment  in.  I  hope  we  will  find  them 
soon. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  hope  so,  too. 

I  may  explain  a  little  bit.  It  reads  that 
chapter  8,  section  1  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1868,  "shall  have  no  effect  dur- 
ing the  95th  Congress." 

That  is  a  good  thing  because  that  law 
should  be  repealed.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  in 
a  House  resolution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  takes  an  act  of  Congress  to  repeal  that 
law. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  thing  I  would 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman,  not 
knowing  the  detail  on  this,  is  that  we  do 
have  the  safety  valve  of  this  proceeding 
then  going  into  the  hands  of  another 
committee,  a  committee  which  will  then 
codify  the  law  in  coordination  with  the 
Senate  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  happen  to 
know  what  this  refers  to.  If  it  refers  to 
something  that  is  in  effect  under  a  House 
rule,  the  House  always  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  to  change  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  being  able  to  buy 
newspapers  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Members  who  are  relying  on  this 
repealer  may  be  faced  with  a  difficulty  of 
violating  the  law  of  1868.  So  I  think  be- 


fore the  day  is  over  we  ought  to  have 
some  discussion  from  people  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  on  this. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Before  any  serious 
damage  is  done  the  matter  will  te  decided 
by  law  through  the  operation  of  the  al- 
ready existing  Senate  committee  and  the 
House  committee-to-be. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  committee  amendment  to 
strike  title  VII. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  fifth  committee  amen(3ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    BOLLING 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolling:  Page 
11,  line  13,  strike  out  "Jantiary  1,"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "January  3,". 

Mr.  BOLLTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
merely  a  conforming  amendment  and  I 
urge  its  adontion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  BollinO. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel  :  On 
Page  9.  beginning  line  21,  strike  title  III 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  plenty  of  discussion  on  this 
title.  I  think  most  of  the  Members  are 
aware  that  the  title  gives  an  extra 
$5,000  as  some  kind  of  payoff  to  make 
illegal  or  unethical,  the  use  of  imofficial 
office  accounts  which  have  been  else- 
where described  as  slush  funds. 

The  $5,000  buy-out  was  not  supported 
by  evidence  or  testimony  before  the 
Commi-ssion  on  Administrative  Review, 
but  it  did  conduct  a  survey  of  some  Mem- 
bers purporting  to  show  40  percent  of 
the  Members  used  slush  funds,  and  that 
the  average  slush  fund  was  $5,000.  For 
that  reason,  those  of  us  of  the  60  percent 
who  never  needed  them  are  also  being 
given  $5,000. 

In  fact,  we  are  raising  all  the  Members 
to  the  most  expensive  common  denomi- 
nator. It  can  be  said  that  we  are  buying 
purity  for  ourselves  at  a  cost  of  $2.2  mil- 
lion to  the  American  taxpayers.  I  submit 
that  that  cost  is  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful. 

Since  1971  when  I  came  to  Congress 
our  office  accounts  and  allowances  have 
been  raised  150  percent.  We  have  plenty 
of  allowance  monev  to  take  care  of  us 
for  the  necessary  legislative  expenses  of 
our  offices. 

Now,  because  of  an  extremely  difficult 
situation  and  a  lousv  rule,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  strike  the  $5,000  we  also  strike 
the  abolition  of  the  slush  funds.  Mem- 
bers should  be  warned  that  they  have 
been  set  up  for  this  by  the  rule.  If  you 
vote  to  eliminate  the  $5,000  to  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money  that  need  not  be 
soent  then  you  are  going  to  be  accused 
of  also  being  for  slush  funds.  That  is 
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not  nice,  nor  is  it  accurate.  But  you  had 
best  be  prepared  for  It. 

I  have  a  nice  House  resolution  which 
I  shall  introduce  with  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  want  to  join  with  me, 
making  slush  funds  illegal,  exactly  as 
this  legislation  would  have  done,  which 
the  House  can  pass  as  early  as  next  week 
if  it  Is  really  serious  about  eliminating 
the  slush  funds.  So  really  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  whether  you  are 
voting  for  the  slush  funds  or  not  in 
voting  to  get  rid  of  the  extra  $5,000. 
The  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
and  we  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
Members. 

When  we  get  down  to  it,  the  whole 
point  of  the  $5,000  was  to  buy  out  those 
people  with  slush  funds.  Somehow  we 
seem  to  be  told  that  the  people  who  have 
engaged  in  what  we  now  term  to  be  un- 
ethical or  no  longer  tolerable  behavior, 
have  to  have  this  $5,000  or  they  will  not 
vote  for  the  whole  ethics  package. 

We  have  to  give  ourselves  a  goody  to 
make  us  behave.  Remember,  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  this  right  on  top  of  the  $13,000 
raise  we  gave  ourselves  without  a  vote, 
and  soon  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
assures  us  we  are  going  to  give  ourselves 
another  goody,  and  that  is  to  pay  for 
all  of  our  reelection  expenses. 

So  if  one  wants  to  be  recorded  for  all 
of  those  good  things.  Vote  against  my 
amendment.  If  one  wants  to  be  recorded 
for  sense  and  reason  in  allocating  neces- 
sary office  allowances  and  expenses  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  one  wants  to  prevent  an 
unreasonable  increase  of  $5,000  in  these 
particular  accounts,  I  think  one  ought 
to  support  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  buv  purity 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  think  that 
we  can  simply  abolish  these  slush 
funds,  these  unofBcial  office  accounts, 
without  giving  away  money,  without 
having  to  literally  bribe  ourselves  out 
of  an  institution  that  we  find  unaccepta- 
ble. 

Again,  remember  that  the  $5,000  was 
not  supported  except  that  it  was  the 
average  of  those  who  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  device  which  we  no  longer 
think  is  respectable  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  support  this  motion  to  strike 
and  to  save  their  taxpayers  $5,000,  I 
hope  it  will  bring  us  back  some  measure 
of  respect  which  we  lost  when  we  al- 
lowed our  $13,000  raise  to  become  effec- 
tive without  giving  it  the  consideration 
of  debate  and  a  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  already  pre- 
pared a  resolution  that  will  outlaw  these 
types  of  slush  fund  accounts? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes,  and  it  is  effective 
on  passage,  the  same  as  the  bill  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  permit  me  to  join  him  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  bill? 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  is  wel- 
come, and  he  may  be  the  second  author 
of  this  fine  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
In  that  event  I  can  in  good  conscience 
vote  to  strike  title  m. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speeches  like  the  one 
we  just  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  are  the  reason  that  we  have 
wound  up  with  so  many  Members  of  the 
House  having  the  very  kind  of  slush 
funds  that  we  are  trying  to  abolish 
today.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
meet  official  expenses  in  an  official,  hon- 
est, aboveboard,  open  fashion.  That  is 
all  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  gentleman 
can  toss  around  all  of  the  words  he 
wants  and  all  of  the  inflammatory  words 
he  wants. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ask  to  withdraw  the 
words  that  were  objected  to? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  have  no  idea  which  words 
he  objected  to,  but  to  satisfy  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  I  will  withdraw 
them. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  To  clarify,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  has  referred  to  the  language  used 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  as 
"phony  words."  He  has  also  referred  to 
his  remarks  as  "baloney." 

I  hardly  think  that  the  words  do  any- 
thing, I  would  say  to  the  Chairman,  ex- 
cept impugn  the  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ask  to  withdraw  those 
words? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  it  is 
necessary  for  someone  around  here  to  be 
responsible  in  the  interest  of  getting 
things  done,  surely  I  withdraw  those 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  gentleman  may 
continue. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I 
was  trving  to  make  a  very  simole  one. 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  did  not  go  about  our 
job  by  trying  to  lay  out  what  we  thought 
was  the  right  thing  before  we  consulted 
the  people  affected.  So  what  we  did  was 
to  ask  over  150  Members  of  the  House 
about  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  if  I 
can  start  over,  indicated  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  buy  out  Members  of 
Congre.ss  and  that  the  only  way  we  can 
make  them  end  unethical  behavior  is  to 
provide  this  $5,000  addition. 

It  is  not  unethical  for  Members  who 
have  exceeded  their  official  allowance  to 
try  to  meet  official  expenses.  It  is  not  un- 
ethical for  Members  of  Congress  who 
feel  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  home 
to  their  districts  every  weekend  in  order 
to  service  their  constituents,  to  try  to 
find  a  way  to  do  it.  It  is  not  unethical 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  try  to  pro- 


vide additional  newsletters  which  tell 
people  back  home  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  Washington. 

The  fact  is  that  we  interviewed  over 
150  Members  of  this  House  and  we  found 
out  that  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  already  have  un- 
official office  accounts.  They  expend  out 
of  those  unofficial  office  accounts  any- 
where from  $360  to  $60,000  a  year.  We 
found  the  average  expenditure  out  of 
those  accoimts  is  $6,800.  We  found  out 
the  median  is  approximately  $5,000. 

In  addition  to  that  we  also  found  out 
that  we  have  approaching  100  other 
Members  of  this  House  who  pay  for  these 
official  kinds  of  expenses  right  out  of 
their  own  campaign  funds,  right  out  of 
their  political  funds. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  asked  the  public 
these  questions  and  I  want  to  repeat  the 
figures.  We  asked  these  questions  in  the 
Lou  Harris  Poll  which  was  conducted  for 
our  Commission.  We  asked  the  public 
the  following  questions: 

Do  you  want  all  travel  to  a  Member's  dis- 
trict paid  for  out  of  private  funds  or  out 
of  public  funds? 

The  public  by  a  vote  of  78  to  15  said 
they  wanted  those  expenses  paid  for  out 
of  public  funds. 

We  asked  them  whether  they  wanted 
all  newsletters  paid  for  out  of  public  or 
private  funds.  The  answer  was  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  33  that  they  wanted  those  ex- 
penses paid  out  of  public  funds,  not  pri- 
vate funds. 

We  asked  them  whether  or  not  all  ex- 
penses during  travel  in  a  Member's  dis- 
trict should  be  paid  for  out  of  public  or 
private  funds.  And  it  is  easy  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  who  represents 
Minneapolis,  to  get  around  in  his  district 
in  a  cab.  I  have  to  go  260  miles  from  one 
end  of  my  district  to  the  other.  Those 
expenses  are  not  reimbursed  imder  pres- 
ent arrangements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  taking 
this  survey,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  this 
whole  reform  package. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  on  this  point 
the  real  question  is  not  whether  a  Mem- 
ber puts  out  a  newsletter  or  a  question- 
naire but  whether  he  does  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  truly  informing  his 
constituents  of  matters  which  he  thinks 
they  would  like  to  be  concerned  about 
and  would  like  to  know  about  and  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  really  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  not,  the  character  of  the  com- 
munication and  not  whether  it  is  paid 
for  by  public  funds  or  private  funds.  If 
the  public  thinks  it  ought  to  be  paid  for 
from  public  funds,  and  I  think  they  are 
absolutely  right,  then  that  Is  just  one 
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more  reason  why  It  should  I  e  considered 
part  of  a  Member's  Job  anc  why  It  Is  a 
legitimate  expense  of  Congtess. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairmen,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  be  hs  ppy  to  yield 
after  I  complete  my  statement,  but  I 
would  like  to  complete  my  M  ought  that  I 
was  on  before  the  gentlema  i  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  spoke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  think 
the  issue  Is  really  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  deal  with  public  expense:  in  a  public 
way,  an  official  way,  or  whether  we  do 
not. 

As  I  said  earlier  also  in  tha  t  Lou  Harris 
poll  the  No.  1  thing  that  stood  out, 
and  these  are  Lou  Harris'  words,  not 
mine,  the  No.  1  thing  that  stood 
out  above  all  is  that  the  publ  c  is  very  un- 
happy with  our  lack  of  corimunlcatlon 
with  them,  whether  it  Is  personal  com- 
munication or  whether  It  i>  communi- 
cation by  news  lett«r.  'The  No.  1 
thing  they  want  us  to  do  more  of  is  to 
communicate.  So  I  do  not  th  ink  It  Is  fair 
to  the  Members  of  this  Hous  >  to  describe 
the  efforts  of  some  of  those  ^  embers  who 
have  tried  to  do  that  above  and  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  present  all  Dwance  sys- 
tem as  being  unethical.  I  th  nk  they  are 
trying  to  resoond  to  legitimi  te  and  very 
strongly  held  views  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  ci.mpaign  for 
President  should  have  tau?ht  us  one 
thing  and  that  is  that  the  public  resents 
greately  the  remoteness  which  they  say 
exists  between  Members  of  C  ongress  and 
the  Government  In  Washington  and 
themselves. 

I  think  that  this  $5,000  n  commenda- 
tion, while  it  can  be  attacked  all  night  in 
very  flamboyant  terms,  I  d )  not  think 
it  is  very  constructive. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  what  the  goal  is 
here.  We  are  trying  to  elimin  ite  the  kind 
of  funds  which  have  been  at  acked  since 
1952  in  a  very  famous  speech  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
address  ourselves  to  what  our  appro- 
priate needs  are  around  here  which  must 
be  met.  We  have  tried  to  do  it  in  a  sys- 
tematic fa«;hion.  We  have  r  ot  satisfied 
some  Members  of  the  House,  but  I  think 
we  have  satisfied  any  Menber  who  is 
willing  to  look  at  what  the  reasonable 
problems  are  around  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  riouse  to  be 
responsible  on  this  question  and  vote 
against  the  amendment.  I  ds  not  think 
we  really  want  to  be  on  rscord,  even 
though  another  bill  could  come  in  to- 
morrow, I  do  not  think  we  wi  mt  to  be  on 
record  as  voting  to  knock  ou  .  this  entire 
title,  which  means  that  we  a  re  also  vot- 
ing to  knock  out  the  endinr  of  outside 
office  accounts  and  also  vo  ing  to  end 
the  convertibility  of  these  imounts  to 
personal  use. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chi  lirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  C  lairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  an  out- 
standing statement  of  the  issue.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  sent  out  newsl*  tters  since 
the  verv  second  month  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  paid  for  them  out  of  funds  that 


were  contributed.  I  reported  the  names 
of  all  the  contributors  and  I  never  got 
any  flack  for  it,  even  though  it  was 
labeled  a  slush  fund;  but  I  think  this  poll 
or  survey  that  the  gentleman  has  con- 
ducted is  absolutely  the  core  of  the  whole 
basis  of  this  argiiment  and  the  way  we 
can  show  why  this  is  a  justifiable  action. 
I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  con- 
sider printing  the  entire  report  and  the 
survey  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report 
will  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say,  any 
Member  that  thinks  he  does  not  need 
this  has  the  ability  or  option  to  turn  it 
back.  These  are  made  every  90  days.  The 
question  is  whether  these  are  spent  in  a 
proper  and  responsible  way. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree  completely. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  on  this  question,  there 
was  a  minority  oi  the  House  that  had 
unofficial  office  accounts;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  OBEY.  It  was  a  majority  of  the 
House  v/hich  either  paid  for  these  funds 
out  of  the  unofficial  office  accounts  or 
paid  for  them  out  of  their  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  how  many 
unofficial  office  accounts  are  we  talking 
about? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  question  is  irrele- 
vant. The  question  Is,  how  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  are  engaged  In  types 
of  activities  that  we  are  trying  to  stop, 
and  the  answer  is  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  was  considered  un- 
ethical, so  we  go  to  the  taxpayers  for 
$5,000  more  to  pay  for  it.  Is  it  not  truQ 
that  the  proportion  is  such  that  one 
could  combine  those  other  accounts  to 
make  up  the  difference  with  the  consoli- 
dation factor? 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  He 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  what  he  can  do. 
Mr.  DAVIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1978 
we  will  be  able  to  take  these  funds  and 
convert  them  to  the  newsletter  fund  so 
that  they  will  not  necessarily  be  used 
for  official  office  expenses?  Are  we  not 
increasing  all  the  allowances  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  has  through  the 
convertibility  phase? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  ex- 
pended for  anything  other  than  official 
accounts,  not  one.  The  gentleman  can 
disagree    with    the   public's    contention 

that  these  expenses  should  be 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  not  disagreeing.  I 
am  agreeing  with  the  public's  contention 
that  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  public  indicated  that 
they  would  rather  pay  for  it  than  have 
U.S.  Steel  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  United  States  Steel  does 
not  pay  for  a  newsletter. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Any  corporation  can  con- 


tribute to  private  office  accounts,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows.  They  cannot  give 
a  campaign  contribution.  But,  they  can 
contribute  to  those  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts. We  want  to  stop  that. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment with  mixed  emotions.  I  think  that 
Is  the  way  the  Rules  Committee  wanted 
us  to  be,  with  the  closed  rule  of  this  bill. 
Certainly,  I  support  doing  away  with 
slush  funds  or  unofficial  office  accounts, 
as  well  as  convertibility  of  campaign 
funds  to  personal  uses. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
majority  side  to  the  fact  that  really, 
this  is  the  first  test  we  are  going  to  have 
on  a  very  Important  resolution  which 
we  passed  last  year  after  a  very  difficult 
time,  a  situation  that  was  associated 
with  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. The  majority  side  agreed  to  pass  a 
resolution  at  that  time  which  would  re- 
quire the  House  to  vote  for  increases  of 
benefits  accruing  to  ourselves. 

I  think  the  Intent  of  that  resolution 
was  that  we  would  have  a  direct  vote  on 
the  Increase  of  our  office  accounts.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  a  question,  if  he 
would  respond. 

Are  we  not  essentially  violating  the 
intent  of  the  resolution  passed  last  year, 
In  which  we  agreed  that  we  would  vote 
directly  on  any  increases  of  office  ac- 
counts, by  folding  this  office  account  In- 
come in  with  a  nongermane  subject  such 
as  abolishing  unofficial  office  accounts 
and  the  campaign  fund  convertibility? 
Mr.  OBEY.  No.  I  do  not  believe  we  are. 
Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  gentleman's  response,  but  I 
think  perhaps  It  is  an  indication  of  things 
to  come.  I  say  that  fhe  public — if  the 
gentleman  really  did  his  survey  cor- 
rectly— if  he  asked  the  public  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
want  this  Increase  folded  In  with  other 
legislation,  that  he  would  have  found 
that  there  was  as  highly  objectionable  a 
response  as  he  had  to  some  of  his  other 
questions. 

I  have  had  more  concern  expressed  by 
constituents  in  my  district  concerning 
the  underhanded  way  In  which  legisla- 
tion gets  passed,  particularly  when  It 
benefits  ourselves.  When  it  is  passed  In 
such  a  way  that  we  never  have  a  direct 
vote,  and  cannot  vote  against  an  in- 
crease in  funds  without  being  against 
something  that  is  desirable  as  well  is 
highly  frustrating  for  constituents. 
I  think  the  majority  party  has  failed  to 
bring  to  us  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  office  accounts  in  and 
of  themselves. 

The  majority  party  is  violating  here.  In 
real  terms,  the  Intent  of  the  resolution 
that  was  passed  after  the  Havs  affair 
last  year.  I  would  hope  that  this  first 
instance  of  violating  the  intent  of  that 
resolution  will  cause  us  to  make  efforts 
to  have  it  be  the  last. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  asked 
how.  as  I  understand  it,  by  House  resolu- 
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tion  we  can  amend  the  law.  He  is  refer- 
ring to  page  11,  subsection  (c),  line  25 
of  the  legislation. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman  Is  that 
a  later  inconsistent  enactment  can  make 
ineffective  for  this  Congress  only,  the 
provision  of  law.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
action  In  amending  rule  XLm,  which 
effectively  amends  the  Federal  elections 
law  with  regard  to  use  of  excess  cam- 
paign contributions,  which  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  certain,  is  familiar  with.  W^e 
can  change  House  rules  which  in  effect 
change  the  law;  but  in  order  permanent- 
ly to  change  the  law,  the  provision  in 
question,  which  the  gentleman  ques- 
tioned, would  have  to  be  picked  up  in  a 
subsequent  law   and   enacted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  we  must  promptly  repeal 
the  1868  law  with  a  bill  that  passes  both 
Houses  and  is  signed  by  the  President.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
can  by  House  resolution  nullify  a  law. 

As  with  the  election  law,  I  think  we 
can  set  different  standards  for  our  Mem- 
bers by  House  rule.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  undo  something  that  was  pro- 
vided in  a  previous  law. 

I  simply  make  this  comment  for  the 
record,  because  others  may  judge  what 
we  are  doing.  But  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  It  is  indeed  an  in- 
genius  way  to  repeal  the  law,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  successful  with  it  be- 
cause the  law  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  gentleman  has 
a  very  high  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
words,  shall  we  say.  "legislative  art  in- 
volved," having  checked  them  with  the 
Parliamentarian  and  counsel,  and  having 
been  advised  that  on  adoption,  they  will 
have  the  effect  which  is  intended  by  the 
language.  The  gentleman  is  exactly  cor- 
rect when  he  agrees  that  this  must  be 
picked  up,  in  order  to  be  made  perma- 
nent, in  a  subsequent  legislative  action. 

The  law  we  are  talking  about  is 
chapter  8,  section  1,  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1868,  2  U.S.C.  41.  which  wUl 
have  no  effect  during  the  95th  Congress. 
We  are  simply  suspending  the  effect  of 
the  law  for  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  wish  the  gentleman  luck 
in  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  But  I  know 
we  all  would  feel  more  comfortable  if 
he  acted  to  speedily  repeal  the  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  Fren- 
zel amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  slush  funds  or  un- 
official office  accounts  that  we  would 
have  been  served  far  better  in  this  House 
had  the  Obey  Commission  simply 
stricken  the  use  of  slush  funds  and  just 
said  that  we  cannot  have  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  pre- 
vents any  Member  of  this  body  from  col- 
lecting and  spending  funds  such  as  those 
and  reporting  them  in  a  quarterly  cam- 
paign report.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  says  we  cannot  do  that.  And 
many  of  us  are. 

But  to  cover  over  the  abolition  of  un- 
official office  accounts  and  then  come  in 
with  this  absolutely  astounding  amount 
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of  money — $5,000  more  in  remuneration 
to  cover  this  loss  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  no  longer  have  these  accounts — 
is  simply  ridiculous.  If  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unofficial  office  accounts — 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  very  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  them — we 
should  wipe  them  out.  But  for  goodness 
sake,  let  us  not  add  another  $5,000  to 
the  taxpayers  and  have  more  reports 
written  such  as  that  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  de- 
tailing all  the  perquisites  of  Members. 
They  are  saying.  "You  get  this  much  for 
staff  allowance,  and  heavens  to  Betsy. 
you  get  free  office  space,  and  you  get 
these  wonderful  meals" — these  very  ex- 
pensive gourmet  delights  othei-wise 
known  as  meals  prepared  in  the  House 
restaurant. 

But  to  add  another  $5,000  would  be 
too  much.  We  did  that  a  few  years  ago  so 
that  we  could  send  out  newsletters  at 
Government  expense.  That  was  sup- 
po.sed  to  cure  all  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  ridic- 
ulous thing  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and 
I  totally  support  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is  a  classic 
case  of  having  your  slush  and  eating  it. 
too.  The  way  this  bill  has  been  presented 
to  us,  it  Is  not  a  case  of  either/or.  You 
must  swallow  it  whole. 

As  far  as  all  this  talk  about  Harris  polls 
today  is  concerned,  do  those  polls  show 
that  the  American  public,  whoever  Mr. 
Harris'  public  is,  out  beyond  these  marble 
walls,  approves  all  these  increases?  I  dare 
say  that  if  the  public  were  asked.  "Do  you 
approve  of  an  increase  of  $5,000  on  top 
of  the  half-million  dollars  in  expenses 
now  available  to  Members  of  Congress? 
Do  you  approve  of  an  additional  increase 
over  the  152  percent  of  increases  in  al- 
lowances in  the  last  6  years  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense?"  The  answer  from  99 
percent  of  the  public  would  be  a  resound- 
ing "No." 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  total- 
ly agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Additionally,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  remarked  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  the  cor- 
porate funds  of  United  States  Steel  or 
other  corporations  from  entering  into 
this.  If  they  are  reported  in  campaign  ac- 
counts, they  cannot  be  accepted.  We 
cannot  accept  corporate  contributions;  it 
is  illegal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  cent^eman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
said  that  40  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  used  these  slush  funds.  I  sud- 
pose  that  means  that  6*^  percent  of  us  did 
not  because  we  thought  thev  were  not 
proper  and  felt  they  did  not  belong  in 
the  picture. 

I  agree  that  some  Members  want  to 
replace  them  because  40  percent  of  the 
Members  are  going  to  give  them  up  be- 


cause they  have  decided  they  were  im- 
propsr,  but  to  replace  them  with  addi- 
tional money  from  the  taxpayers  Is 
gross;  it  is  just  simply  beyond  conscience. 

Some  Member  mentioned  earlier  that 
we  are  not  going  to  finance  the  new  elec- 
tion of  Members.  We  have  the  situation 
now  where  97.4  percent  of  those  Mem- 
bsrs  who  choose  to  run  for  office  get  re- 
elected. What  more  protection  for  the 
incumbents  are  we  trying  to  build  in 
here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
5,000  bucks  more  is  just  5,000  bucks  too 
much. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
totally  agree. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  In  one  moment  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  totally  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

To  say  that  if  we  vote  for  the  Frenzel 
amendment,  we  are  voting  for  slush 
funds  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  many 
other  things  I  have  heard  on  the  floor 
here  over  the  years.  We  ha%'e  heard  it 
said  that  if  we  vote  for  this,  it  means 
that  we  stand  for  something  else. 

I  do  not  have  an  office  account.  Every- 
thing I  spend  is  taken  in  in  campaign 
funds.  I  do  not  take  corporate  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Frenzel  amendment  to  strike  that 
5.000  bucVs  of  additional  slush  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairnaan.  I  move 
to  strike  th"  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  only  like  to 
make  one  brief  observation.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  wav  our  debate  is  rurmlng. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  this  $5,000 
exoense  allowance  as  if  it  were  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pock«>ts  right  di- 
rectly into  ours  as  personal  income. 

It  has  been  establi.shed"  that  some  40 
percent  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
found  a  need  for  additional  office  funds 
beyond  the  amount  legallv  authorized  in 
house  allowances.  We  have  established 
that  60  percent  of  the  Members  do  not 
need  additional  funds  in  order  to  proper- 
ly service  their  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that 
there  are  differences  between  individuals 
and  there  are  differences  between  dis- 
tricts. I  do  not  have  an  office  account 
fund.  I  do  use  surplus  camnaign  funds 
for  certain  expenses  that  either  I  do  not 
want  to  charge  to  the  Government,  or  for 
which  nrescnt  allowances  do  not  cover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  that 
we  should  recognize  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses in  every  district  and  that  we  be 
reimbursed  for  these  expenses. 

I  say  to  those  conscientious  Members, 
who  want  to  save  taxpaj'er  dollars,  that 
they  are  not  forced  to  spend  this  expense 
money.  They  are  not  forced  to  spend  any 
of  the  expense  allowances  that  are  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  If  a  Member  can 
get  bv  in  his  district  without  soendlng 
these  allowances,  fine.  Let  him  turn  the 
monev  back  to  the  TreasuiT  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  allow  those  Members 
who  do  reed  those  funds,  for  legitimate 
expenses,  to  use  the  money.  Due  to  dif- 
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ferences  in  the  various 
Members  have  much  high( 
expenses  than  others.  Some 
drive  across  their  district  in 
ers  cannot  traverse  their 
day. 

Let  us  remember  that 
Member  spends  for  expenses 
public.  The  public  will  have 
nity  to  judge  whether  or 
sponsibly  spending  taxpay 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally 
Inference  that  has  been 
bate  here  today.  Several 
that  by  authorizing  the 
this  will  mean  that  it  will 
cally  spent.  Some  debators 
a  $2,500,000  cost  for  this 
Ization.  That  figure  assumes 
Members  of  Congress  would 
tire   allowance.    In    effect, 
tenor  of  our  debate  seems 
Members  of  this   body  as 
incompetents  who  will  grab 
able  dollar  and  rush  out  to 
necessarily. 

I  submit  that  the  real 
is  whether  or  not  public  funfis 
used  to  reimburse  Member 
mate  expenses  or  whether 
will    be    paid    through 
funds. 

I    say    that    all    legitlmaie 
should  be  paid  with  public 
thermore,  I  submit  that 
not  need  the  additional 
simply   turn   it  back   to 
Those  who  do  need  the 
fully  account  for  his 
public. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware, 
man,  because  of  the  action 
today   in   refusing   to   allow 
amendments   to   the  Obey 
report,  I  find  myself  on  the 
serloiK    dilemma    with 

amendment  by  my  friend 

from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel 
title  ni  relating  to  unoffici4l 
counts.  If  I  vote  to  support 
amendment,  I  could  be 
porting   the    maintenance 
office  accounts  or  "slush  funds 
certainly  do  not.  On  the  oth^r 
vote  against  the  Frenzel 
will  be  voting  to  give  each 
myself  included,  an  extra 
cost  to  the  already 
paver  of  $2,195,000. 

I  find  it  ironic  and  somew 
ing  that  the  House  must 
needed  ethics  bill,  which  is 
let  more  sunshine  in  on  the 
Congress,  under  conditions 
hibit    reasonable 
stands  now,  I  must  vote  yes 
entire  title  of  this  bill  even  if 
of   the  title   good   and  parti 
Speaker,  this  is  a  terrible  way 

I  oppose  the  use  of  unofficial 
counts,  and  am  cosponsoring 
to  Prohibit  them. 

However,  I  am  also 
costs  of  Congress  have 
of  sight  and  that  we  must 
some  restraint.  Congress  is 
from  any  other  Federal  a^_. 
must  start  realizing  where 
comes  from.  It  comes  from  th 
the  American  taxpaver,  who  i 
taking  it  on  the  chin.  It  w 
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concern  ed  that  the 

skyrocketed  out 
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height  of  irresponsibility  for  us  to  vote 
ourselves  a  $5,000  allowance  increase, 
particularly  as  this  vote  comes  on  the 
heels  of  our  exorbitant  pay  raise  of 
$13,000.  _ 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have  had 
enough.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
start  thinking  about  them.  Therefore,  I 
will  support  the  Frenzel  amendment  to 
eliminate  this  additional  expenditure  of 
their  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is~on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  187,  noes  235, 
answered  "present"  2.  not  voting  8.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  37 1 
AYES— 187 


Abdnor 
Allen 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dale. 
Apple^ate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 
Boland 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carter 
Ccderberg 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
English 
Erienborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
F'ndley 
Pish 
Plorio 


cald 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 


Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Gammage 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Grassley 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hiehtower 

Hill  Is 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 
Huches 

Hyde 

Jeffords 
Jenkins 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

LaPalce 

Lapomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Llovd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lulan 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

M-'Kinney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

M'msh 

MUcheU,  N.Y. 

Moi'ohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy,  ni. 

NOES— 235 

Ammerman 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 


Myers.  Gary 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Ouie 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Risenhoover 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sawyer 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staneeland 

Stanton 

Stockman 

Stump 

Svmms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Traxler 

Trible 

Van  Deerlin 

VanUer  Jagt 

Waleren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Whalen 

Wh'tehurst 

Whitley 

WhUten 

WiRgins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wvlie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuCoin 


Badillo 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Beniamin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhill 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Collins,  111, 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cornwell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Dnnielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwiek 

Fisher 

Fithian 

F'Ippo 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Fo'ey 

Ford,  M'ch. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 


Calif. 
Colo. 


Gibbons 

G'nn 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jones,  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kevs 

Klldee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Kruecer 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Lon-T.  Md. 

Luken 

Lf.ndine 

Mcrioskey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

MaTulre 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Mathls 

Mattox 

M!1Z70ll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mevner 

Mikulskl 

M'kva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

M'neta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mop  k'  ey 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

M'lrnhv.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Mvers.  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

No' an 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Santmi 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Sikes 
Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Treen 

Tsoncas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

WagRonner 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wrleht 

Young,  Alaska 

Youne,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Emery 


Breaux 
Brooks 
Gonzalez 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Jacobs 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Moss 

Pettis 

Rallsback 
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staggers 
Teague 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Messrs.  YATES.  BUCHANAN,  and 
HANLEY  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


I  wish  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
with  regard  to  the  definition  of  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts,  my  concern  being 
whether  unofficial  office  accounts  include 
"a  process  whereby  funds  are  received  or 
expended"  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
otherwise  unreimbursed  expenses;  the 
question  being,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Commission  in  the  "prohibition  of  un- 
official office  accounts"  in  section  301  to 
prohibit  the  use  by  a  Member  of  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts  maintained  "for  a 
Member's  benefit"  as  well  as  those  main- 
tained for  a  Member's  direct  use? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Commission  that  the 
definition  of  unofficial  office  accounts 
contained  in  section  301  includes  "a 
process  whereby  funds  are  received  or 
expended"  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
otherwise  unreimbursed  expenses,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  an  actual  account 
or  repository? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  yes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  this  legislative  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
title  IV. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— LIMITATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OP 
THE  FRANK 
Sec.  401.  The  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"RULE  XLVI. 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  THK   USE  OF  THE  FRANK 

"1.  Any  franked  mail  which  Is  mailed  by 
a  Member  under  section  3210(d)  of  title  39. 
United  Slates  Code,  shall  be  mailed  at  the 
equivalent  rate  of  postage  which  assures  that 
such  mall  will  be  sent  by  the  most  economi- 
cal means  practicable. 

"2.  After  December  31,  1977,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  mail  which  may  be  mailed 
as  franked  mall  under  section  3210(d)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  during  any  cal- 
endar year  by  a  Member  entitled  to  mall 
franked  mail  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exreed  an  amount  equal  to  six  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  addresses  to  which  such 
mall  may  be  delivered,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  3210(d)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  area  from  which 
such  Member  was  elected.  Any  mail  matter 
which  relates  solely  to  a  notice  of  appear- 
ance or  a  scheduled  Itinerary  of  a  Member 
In  the  area  from  which  such  Member  was 
elected  shall  not  count  against  the  limita- 
tion set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"3.  Any  Member  entitled  to  mall  franked 
mall  under  section  3210(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  shall,  before  maklnp  anv  such 
mailing,  submit  a  sample  or  description  of 
the  mail  matter  Involved  to  the  House  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Maillne  Standards 
for  an  advlsorv  opinion  as  to  whether  such 
proposed  mailing  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  section. 

"4.  Any  mass  mailing  which  otherwise  Is 
frankable  bv  a  Member  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3210(e)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  be  frankable  unless  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  printing  such  mass  mailing 
Is  defrayed  exclusively  from  funds  made 
available  in  any  appropriations  Act. 

"5.  In  the  ca.se  of  anv  Representative  In 
the  House  of  R«prpsentatlves,  other  than  a 
Representative  at  lar^e,  who  Is  a  candidate 
for  any  statewide  public  office,  any  ma.ss  mail- 
ing shall  not  be  frankable  under  section  3210 


of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  when  the 
same  Is  delivered  to  any  address  which  Is 
not  located  In  the  area  constituting  the  con- 
gressional district  from  which  any  such  Indi- 
vidual was  elected. 

"6.  In  the  case  of  any  Member,  any  mass 
mailing  shall  not  be  frankable  under  section 
3210  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  when 
the  same  Is  mailed  leses  than  sixty  days  Im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  any  primary 
or  general  eleccion  (whether  regular,  spe- 
cial, or  runoff)  In  which  such  Member  Is 
a  candidate  for  public  office. 

"7.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
'Member'  means  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  Fesident  Commis- 
sioner In  the  House  of  Representatives.". 

Mr.  BOLLING  'during  the  reading) , 
Mr.  ChRirm-^n.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  con.<:idered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  a  query  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  On  page 
13,  lines  17  through  22,  we  have  made 
a  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  material  which  is 
purchased  by  other  than  authorized 
public  funds.  We  did  not,  however,  and 
I  think  this  vas  pn  inadvertent  error, 
make  an  effective  date  on  this  particular 
clause.  It  is  my  imnre.ssion  that  we  in- 
tend the  effective  date  to  be  January  1, 
1978. 

I  would  like  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  comment  on  that 
observation,  and  I  yie'd  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  the 
eentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  It  was 
the  clear  intention  of  the  Commission 
to  applv  January  1.  1978,  as  the  effective 
date  for  that  section. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ts  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments  to  title  IV,  the  Clerk  will 
read   title  V. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   V— FOREIGN   TRAVEL 
Sec    501.   Clause   2(n)    of   rule    XT   of   the 
Rules    of    the    House    of    Representatives    Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striklns  out  "(1)"  and  Inserting  "(A)" 
and  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting 
"(B)"; 

(2)  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(n)"; 

(3)  repealing  suboaraeraph  (1)(A),  as 
redesignated,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(A)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  for 
any  day  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  set  forth  in  applicable  Federal  law, 
or  if  the  member  or  employee  is  reimbursed 
for  any  expenses  for  such  day,  then  the  lesser 
of  the  per  diem  or  the  actual,  unreimbursed 
expenses  (other  t»^an  for  transportation)  in- 
curred by  the  member  of  employee  during 
that  day.": 

(4)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities outside  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (other  than  for  transportation)  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth 
in  applicable  Federal  law,  or  If  the  member 
or  employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses 
for  such  day.  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem 
or  the  actual,  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  Incurred,  by  the 
member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

•■(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  any  transportation  In  connection 
with  travel  outside  of  the  United  States  un- 
less the  member  or  employee  has  actually 
paid  for  the  transportation. 

"(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel 
outside  of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  clause  8  of  rule  I,  clause  1 
(b)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(5)  No  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  member  of  any  committee  after — 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not  been 
elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  not  a 
candidate  in  such  general  election,  the  ear- 
lier of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  502.  Clause  5  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  No  primary  expense  resolution  or  ad- 
ditional expense  resolution  of  a  committee 
may  provide  for  the  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incurred  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  for  travel  by  the  member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  In  which  the  Member  is  not  elected 
to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a  candidate  in  such 
general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date  of 
such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
Congress.". 

Sec  503.  Clause  8  of  rule  I  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"However,  expen.ses  may  not  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  for  travel  of  a  Member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not  been 
elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a  candidate  In 
such  general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date 
of  such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
Congress.". 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  would  again 
like  to  engage  in  a  discussion  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  this  title.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  line  24 
we  restrict  this  travel  to  Members  or 
employees. 

Elsewhere  in  this  resolution,  we  have 
defined  Members  to  include  Delegates 
and  Resident  Commissioners.  We  have 
not  done  so  in  this  title.  My  query  to  the 
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on  Admln- 

the  Intention 

incl\ide  Delegates 

as  a  part 


chairman  of  the  Commission 
istrative  Review  is.  Was  it 
of  the  Commission  to 
and  Resident  Commissioners 
of  this  definition? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes;  absolute!  r 

Mr.  FRENZEL,  I  thank  (fie  chairman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Theije  being  no 
amendments  to  title  V,  tqe  Clerk  will 
read  title  VI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VI— OUTSIDE    EARNED 


Sec.  601.  The  Rules  of  the  Y 
resentatlves    are    amended    by 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"RULE  XLVII. 


exc  ess 


i: 

itslc  e 
poi  t 
afier 
rhic  h 
ftggre  [a 


"LIMITATIONS  ON   OUTSIDE 

"1.   (a)    Except   as  provided 
(b).  no  Member  may.  in  any 
beginning    after    December    3 
outside  earned  Income 
calendar  year  which   Is  in 
centum  of  the  aggregate  salar\ 
paid   to  the   Member   during 
year. 

"(b)    In   the   case   of   any 
becomes  a  Member  during  any 
beginning    after    December    3 
Member   may   not    have   ou 
come    attributable    to    the 
calendar  year  which  occurs 
vldual  becomes  a  Member  w 
of  15  per  centum  of  the 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Membei 
calendar  year. 

"2.  No  member  may,  In  any 
beginning    after   December    31, 
any  honorarium  of  more  than 
"3.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
"(a)   The  term  'Member'  me; 
ber  of  the  House  of  Represent 
gate  to  the  House  of  Represen 
Resident  Commissioner  in  the 
resentatlves. 

"(b)  The  term  "honorarium' 
ment  of  money  or  any  thing 
Member  for  an  apoearance.  s 
by  the  Member;  but  there  shall 
into  account  for  purposes  of  t! 
any  actual  and  neces'^ary  trave: 
curred    by    the   Member   to   th 
such  expen.ses  are  paid  or  relm 
other  person,  and  the  amount 
termlned   shall    be   reduced   by 
of  any  such  expenses  to  the  ex 
are  not  paid  or  reimbursed. 

"(c)    The    term    'travel 
with  respect  to  a  Member,  the 
portatlon.  and  the  cost  of 
while  away  from  his  residence 
Washington,    District    of    Colu 
polltan  area. 

"(d)    The    term    'outside 
means,    with    respect    to    a 
salaries,  professional  fees, 
other  amounts  (other  than 
ties)  received  or  to  be  received 
tlon  for  personal  services  actu 
but  does  not  include — 

"1 1 )  the  salary  of  such  Memb^ 
ber. 

"(2)    any    compensation    derlV 
Member  for  pergonal   services 
dered  prior  to  the  effective  dat« 
or  becoming  such  a  Member 
curs  later; 

"(3)  any  amount  paid  by.  or 
a  Member  to  a  tax-qualifled 
sharing,   or   stock    bonus   plan 
by  such  Member  from  such  a 

"(4)    in  the  case  of  a  Membe- 
a  trade  or  bu sines  in  which  th  ; 
his  family  holds  a  controlling 
in  which  both  pergonal  service.' 
are    Income-producing   factors 
received  by  such  Member  .so  ion 
sonal  services  actually  rendered 
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ber  In  the  trade  or  business  do  not  generate 
a  significant  amount  of  Income. 

Outside  earned  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law,". 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  18,  line 
10,  strike  out  "$750"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000"; 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  favor 
the  committee  amendment.  I  proposed 
it  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  was 
adopted.  It  was  adopted  after  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  in  his  committee — the 
comparable  committee  to  the  Commis- 
sion— indicated  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
dignity  that  the  amount  go  from  $750 
to  $1,000.  I  thought  that  what  was  dig- 
nity to  the  Senate  ought  to  be  dignity 
for  the  House,  so  I  made  the  motion  in 
the  Rules  Committee  and  it  was  adopted 
substantially, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption 
here. 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  I  would  also  support  the  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  Again, 
we  are  just  trying  to  be  practical.  We 
know  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
limit.  We  also  know  that  there  is  every 
intention  on  the  part  of  both  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  when  this 
process  is  all  finished,  to  be  living  under 
the  same  rules  as  much  as  possible. 

We  are  just  recognizing  realities  in  this 
instance,  and  I  would  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  believe  in  comity 
and  trving  to  accommodate  the  other 
body  when  necessary.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should,  in  this  House,  in  this 
committee,  do  something  unwise,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  making  this  particular 
accommodation  to  the  other  body. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  excuse  for 
writing  the  law,  in  my  best  judgment.  In 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view, we  first  voted  to  limit  honoraria  to 
$500  per  presentation.  I  supported  that, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Members  sup- 
ported it.  Later,  we  reconsidered  that 
vote  and  decided  to  raise  it  to  $750 — for 
what  purpose  I  know  not,  because  I  still 
think  it  make:  more  sense  to  have  a  $500 
limit.  But  then  we  have  earlier  today 
decided  that  $5,000  was  the  cost  of  purity, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  $1,000  in  this 
instance  is  going  to  make  us  more  or  less 
pure  than  $750,  but  I  think  that  what 
bothers  me  is  that  we  have  heard  all  these 
protestations  of  how  pure  and  how 
ethical  we  must  be.  particularly  with  the 


taxpayers'  money.  Now  we  find  that  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction  in  this  matter 
raised  the  original  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  on  Administrative  Re- 
view not  so  we  could  be  more  ethical,  but 
so  that  we  could  get  more  money. 

Mr,  Chairman,  everything  we  have 
done  in  this  bill  is  to  give  us  more.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  thought  of  being  a 
little  bit  ethical  at  our  own  expense. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  vote  down 
the  amendment  which  will  restore  the 
honorarium  limit  to  $750. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois:  On  page  17,  strike  all  after  line  13. 
through  page  20.  line  4. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, earlier  today  I  complimented  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hamilton* 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  and  the  Commission  for  their 
work  on  the  majority  of  this  bill.  It  was 
no  easy  task. 

My  ame  idment  here  today  to  strike 
title  VI  is  to  be  taken  not  as  a  personal 
affront  to  the  Commission,  but  what  I 
think  is  an  inequitable  application  of 
the  law, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  during  the  2  days  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
matter,  over  two-thirds  of  the  criticism 
directed  against  the  proposal  was  aimed 
at  title  VI.  And  again  here  today,  in  the 
4  hours  of  general  debate — for  those 
Members  who  were  not  here — the  ma- 
jority of  the  criticism  again  was  directed 
at  title  VI, 

Most  of  the  witnesses  pointed  out  that 
the  distinction  between  unearned  in- 
come and  investment  income  was  purely 
arbitrary  and  unequally  applied  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  Even  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  the  resolution  admit 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  argument  of 
equity  that  can  be  and  has  been  raised 
against  this  title. 

I  simply  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
10  of  the  Commission  report.  If  the 
Members  have  a  copy  of  that  report,  I 
wish  they  would  ooen  it  to  page  10,  the 
first  paragraph.  It  reads: 

Although  disclosure  is  the  appropriate  way 
to  deter  conflict  of  interest  with  regard  to 
Investment  income.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  disclosure  Is  also  the  appropriate 
method  to  deter  conflicts  of  Interest  with 
regard  to  earned  income.  As  a  matter  of 
eoutty.  this  claim  can  and  has  been 
advanced. 

But  the  sponsoi-s  further  comment 
that  equity  is  not  at  issue  here;  the  real 
issue  is  how  to  deal  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner with  the  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est, both  in  terms  of  time  and  money. 

In  my  cross-examination  during  the 
Rules  Committee  hearing  of  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  particular  section,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hamilton^ 
talked  about  the  element  of  time.  The 
In-House  poll  that  was  paid  for  by  the 
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Congress  reported  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  asked  about  this  said  that 
Congress  was  a  full-time  Job. 

Let  us  examine  the  time  spent  in  ses- 
sion from  October  1,  1976,  for  1  year,  up 
until  October  1,  1977,  We  did  not  meet 
in  all  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, In  January  we  had  13  working  days. 
In  February  we  had  9. 

In  April  we  are  taking  what  is  known 
as  an  Easter  recess  from  April  7  to  the 
17;  for  Memorial  Day  we  are  taking  a 
recess  from  May  27  to  the  31;  the  Fourth 
of  July  weekend  will  go  from  July  1  to 
July  9;  and  then  we  are  taking  from 
August  6  to  September  6  for  our  August 
recess.  So  for  1  whole  year  we  ^nW  not 
be  here  for  more  than  6  months.  Is  that 
our  definition  of  a  "full-time  job"? 

We  did  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  want 
us  back  In  our  districts.  I  agree  with  that. 
However,  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  were  asked  one  im- 
portant question  in  that  poll,  a  very  sim- 
ple question,  a  question  that  could  be 
asked  for  a  fee  of  $55,000,  and  that  is 
this: 

Do  the  American  people  agree  that  we 
are  entitled  to  the  pay  raise  bringing  us 
to  $57,500? 

That  question  was  not  asked.  This  leads 
me  to  believe,  as  in  all  polls,  that  it  de- 
pends on  who  is  asking  the  questions  and 
how  the  questions  are  framed. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  thif 
resolution  also  admit  that  disclosure  is 
the  proper  mode  to  deal  with  conflicts 
of  interest  with  regard  to  unearned  in- 
come but  it  is  not  the  proper  mode  for 
earned  income,  I  ask  the  Members  this: 
Why  not? 

The  only  plausible  explanation  I  can 
determine  from  what  I  have  heard  today 
and  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  that 
tlie  exemptions  to  the  farmers,  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  Members  who  own  51 
percent  of  a  closely  held  corporation,  and 
the  exemptions  to  holders  of  copyrights 
were  put  in  for  a  purpose.  I  suggest  those 
exemptions  were  put  in  for  one  simple 
reason,  and  that  is  this:  To  have  ex- 
cluded them  would  have  meant  the  defeat 
of  this  bill. 

So  they  picked  on  those  of  us  who  are 
engaged  in  some  personal  service  type 
of  activity. 

The  Congress  has  a  legitimate  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  agree  to  any 
restrictions  it  wants  with  regard  to  our 
character  and  our  behavior,  but  I  think 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in  limit- 
ing income  raises  a  very  grave  constitu- 
tional question.  We  are  talking  about  a 
persons's  property  right,  and  I  think 
there  are  some  grave  questions  here.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
1-irobably  hear  this  issue  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman raised  the  question  of  the  salary. 


that  apparently  the  motivation  for  this 
resolution  is  to  justify  the  salary  of  some 
$57,000. 

If  the  Members  believe  they  will  have 
a  salaiT  of  $57,000  next  year,  they  are 
operating  under  a  delusion,  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  supplemen- 
tary appropriation  will  be  reqiured.  The 
subcommittee  chairman  to  this  date  has 
not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  votes  to 
report  that  bill  out,  and  I  predict  that 
when  it  comes  out  to  a  vote  on  this  floor, 
it  will  go  down  to  defeat.  We  will  then 
have  this  legislation  and  no  salary  to 
justify  it. 

That  is  one  of  the  arguments  the  lead- 
ership is  advocating  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution.  This  resolution  can  justify 
that  salary.  I  suggest  that  we  will  have 
no  basis  in  fact  for  this  resolution  if  that 
is  the  premise. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

During  the  general  debate  today,  I 
brought  up  the  fact  that  there  are  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
trusts,  trusts  that  might  bring  them  as 
much  as  $500,000  a  year.  Under  this 
ethics  package  the  beneficiary  will  only 
have  to  report  the  income  and  the  source, 
that  being  the  trust.  It  makes  no  require- 
ments about  what  is  in  the  corpus  of  the 
trust,  what  is  in  the  body  of  the  trust,  or 
what  stocks  or  what  possible  conflicts  of 
interest  make  up  the  body  of  that  trust. 

It  makes  no  mention  of  Members  who 
serve  on  committees  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, It  does  not  ask  which  Members  own 
bank  stocks  or  have  an  interest  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions.  It  may  be  that 
one  Member  will  have  51  percent  of  the 
ownership,  and  he  will  be  exempt  imder 
this  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  question 
is  this:  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  limit 
outside  income.  This  law  does  not  apply 
equally  to  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body.  Some  are  treated  more 
equally  than  others.  I  suggest  that  there 
is  one  common  denominator  the  Com- 
mission could  have  adopted  if  it  were 
really  serious,  and  that  would  be  to  limit 
all  income  to  salary,  plus  the  15  percent 
or  $15,000,  whatever  the  House  Membeis 
would  agree  upon,  but  they  did  not  do 
that. 

They  had  to  include  those  exceptions 
of  the  farmers,  the  copyright  holders, 
and  also  those  who  own  51  percent  of 
their  business.  How  can  a  person  who 
owns  49  percent  of  a  business  be  con- 
sidered imethlcal,  and  another  who  owns 
51  percent  be  considered  ethical? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  I'eally  is  no  justi- 
fication for  this  section.  It  is  poorly  writ- 
ten. I  think  it  Ls  subject  to  attack  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  we  are  adding 
another  qualification  to  membership, 
that  being  a  property  right  which  the 
court  has  spoken  about. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  to  strike  down  title  VI. 
Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  efTect  of  the  gentle- 
man's   amendment,    if    it    is    adopted. 


would  be  to  strike  title  VI;  and  that 
would  mean  that  the  only  provision  we 
have  in  here  to  cover  this  problem  of 
conflict  of  interest  is  the  disclosure 
provision. 

Those  who  argue  that  that  is  suffi- 
cient base  their  case  on  the  argument, 
"Let  the  voter  decide."  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  however,  is  that  that  kind  of 
argument  simply  is  not  sufficient  when 
three-quarters  of  the  congressional 
races  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  not  closely  contested  races. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  constituents  are 
at  times  not  able  to  identify  the  position 
of  a  Congressman  on  an  issue.  They  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  able  to  get  informa- 
tion from  a  financial  disclosure  paper, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  disclosure  alone 
is  enough  to  meet  the  kinds  of  ethical 
standards  that  we  want  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  to  allow 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  receive  the  large  amount  of 
outside  income  that  would  be  permitted 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  is  bound  to 
invite  suspicions  of  improper  influence. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  confidence  in  this 
body,  we  have  to  remove  that  suspicion. 
We  just  accepted  a  very  large  pay 
raise;  and  if  we  come  along  now  and  say 
that  we  can  accept  as  much  money  as  we 
can  earn  on  the  outside,  I  do  not  think 
our  constituents  are  going  to  buy  that. 
I  think  this  is  the  acid  test  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  write  a  tough  code  of 
ethics  right  now, 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of 
kinds  of  conflicts  of  interest  because  of 
outside  earned  income.  The  most  obvi- 
ous is  the  payment  of  a  large  fee.  The 
poll  very  clearly  shows  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  have 
grave  reservations  about  jjayments  of 
large  fees  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  using  their  position  to  cash  in  on 
their  official  position. 

Besides  the  conflict  of  interest  that  can 
arise  from  the  payment  of  honoraria  or 
from  the  pa>Tnent  of  large  fees,  there  is 
also  the  more  .subtle  conflict  of  interest 
that  can  arise  because  of  time.  If  I  have 
an  invitation  to  speak  to  two  groups,  and 
one  of  those  groups  is  going  to  pay  me 
$1,000  and  another  group  is  not  going 
to  pay  me  anj'thing,  it  is  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural thing  that  I  direct  my  time  and  my 
energies  and  the  energies  and  time  of  my 
staff  toward  woiking  on  that  speech  that 
is  going  to  pay  me  $1,000.  However,  by 
doing  that,  there  has  been  a  subtle  dis- 
tortion, I  think,  in  my  use  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  trying, 
through  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commission,  to  maximize  the  income  of 
Members.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
remove  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  suspicion  of  improper  in- 
fluence because  Members  are  getting 
large  sums  of  money  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

We  are  trying  to  remove  that  suspicion 
with  this  limitation.  We  are  trying  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  use  of  their  time.  I  hope,  very 
strongly,  that  the  Members  will  see  fit 
to  reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy). 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
first  let  me  say  that  I  havi  i 
of  respect  and  a  lot  of 
tion  for  the  gentleman 
he  is  a  hard  working 
of  this  Congress.  I  do  have 
ty,  however,  following  his 
cause  the  argument  seem; 
two  points.  One  is  that  we 
races  in  the  Congress  that 
Also  we  have  a  lot  of  . 
do  not  understand   how 
have  voted  on  various 
see  how  title  VI  bears  or 

With  respect  to  the 
question,  however,  it  seem^ 
we  ought  to  do  everything 
move  conflict  of  interest 
ber's    consideration    of 
$100  to  get  one  to  vote  one 
on  an  issue  seems  to  me 
be  a  very  grave  conflict 

I  do  not  see  how  the 
15  percent  of  his  outside 
is  not  a  conflict  of 
percent  of  his  salary  as 
income  would  be.  I  am  los 
of  this  argument. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tleman  has  again  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
minutes.) 

Mr.    HAMILTON.    First 
Chairman,  with  respect  to 
of     the     gentleman     from 
Brown)  about  the  effect  ol 
effect  of  this  amendment,  if 
is  to  strike  title  V.  That 
closure.    The    argument 
think  that  disclosure  is 
the  voters  decide.  I  am  a 
voters  in  three  out  of 
in  the  House  of 
ahead   and   approve   the 
reelection  who  is  the 
less  of  his  disclosure, 
to  me  disclosure  is  not  goinj 
effective  check 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  M' 
if  the  gentleman   would 
that  may  be  an  argument 
sure,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
in  voting  against  disclosure 
me  the  question  is  whether 
percent  of  the  congres 
outside  earned  income  is  not 
interests  but  that  16  percent 
cent  is.  That  is  the  a 
not  follow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  could  have  a 
est  for  a  great  deal  less 
of  his  congressional  income 

Mr.  HAMILTON 
draw  a  code  of  ethics  we 
some  arbitrary  lines  and  w( 
some  arbitrary  lines.  We  p 
percent  that  we  permit  the 
earn  from  outside  income 
able  amount  in  our 
amount  which  does  not 
operate  on  a  full-time  basis 
one  thing  that  the  public 
about  is  that  this  is  a  full- 
that  the  Members  ought  to 
all  of  their  time  at  the  job  o 
gressmcn. 


to  the  gentle- 
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Member 
some  difficul- 
irgument  be- 
to  hinge  on 
have  a  lot  of 
are  not  close, 
vote  who 
he  Members 
I  do  not 
that  at  all. 
t  of  interest 
to  me  that 
ve  can  to  re- 
any  Mem- 
but 
,•  or  another 
there  could 
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of 
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where   16 
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.  Hamilton 
3  additional 


of    all,    Mr. 
the  concern 
Ohio     fMr. 
title  VI,  the 
it  is  adopted, 
leajves  only  dis- 
those    who 
enbugh  is:  Let 
rgi  ling  that  the 
evety  four  races 
Represent!  tives  will  go 
c  mdldate  for 
incunfjent  regard- 
it  seems 
to  be  a  very 


y  eld 


Chairman, 

further, 

aiainst  disclo- 

dissuade  me 

It  seems  to 

or  not  15 

sionfel  salary  as 

a  conflict  of 

or  20  per- 
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Member  of 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  this  limitation,  however  it  is  Im- 
posed, will  not  in  any  way  affect  me.  My 
honorariums  and  all  other  outside  en- 
deavors on  the  whole  would  be  well  with- 
in the  limitations.  But  I  am  genuinely 
concerned  about  this  aspect  of  the 
matter. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  extremely 
persuasive  argument  on  the  question  of 
conflict  of  interest,  I  am  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  equally  a  conflict  of 
interest  with  respect  to  unearned  income. 
If  a  Member  of  this  House  earns  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  from 
shares  that  he  owns  in  North  American 
Rockwell,  how  can  he  vote  to  cut  off 
funds  on  the  B-1  bomber?  He  does  have 
a  conflict  of  interest,  just  as  do  those 
Members,  for  instance,  who  might  have 
an  interest  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations who  voted  on  the  continuation 
of  regulation  Q  might  have  a  conflict  of 
interest  if  they  have  shares  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  or  funds  there 
which  would  be  benefited  by  regulation 
Q. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  proposi- 
tion of  equality  which  the  gentleman 
said,  in  the  memo  to  the  Members,  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  achieve  quality  but 
equality.  I  am  concerned  about  the  prop- 
osition of  people  who  are  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  not  creat- 
ing a  genuine  conflict  of  Interest,  and  yet 
because  someone  receives  outside  income 
which  he  works  for  he  is  deemed  to  be  in 
conflict. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Le  vitas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  We  do  not  put  a  limit  on  in- 
vestment income  for  several  very  good 
reasons.  First  of  all,  in  our  judgment, 
there  is  less  of  a  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
case  of  income  from  investment  as  com- 
pared to  the  income  from  services  ren- 
dered. I  am  not  arguing  that  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest  at  all.  There  obviously 
can  be.  We  try  to  deal  with  the  major 
abuses  that  are  known  to  us.  We  could 
not  cover  every  possible  abuse.  We  think 
the  abuse  of  earned  income  is  the  prin- 
cipal abuse  and.  therefore,  our  recom- 
mendations would  go  to  that. 

We  also  have  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  not  sure  of  what  we  can  do  with  re- 
gard to  investment  income,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  unconstitutional  for  us  to 
make  any  kind  of  limitation  on  invest- 
ment income  at  all.  We  simply  are  trying 
to  deal  with  the  central  abuses  as  we 
imderstand  them. 

With  regard  to  a  conflict  of  time,  there 
is  almost  no  conflict  of  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  investment  income.  There 
may  be  some  conflict,  but  we  think  it  is 
minor  with  regard  to  a  flnancial  conflict. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conflict-of- 
interest  question  hinges  on  the  nature 
of  where  the  money  comes  from  rather 
than  on  how  much  that  money  is.  A 
farmer  who  sits  on  the  committee  and 
can  shape  legislation  giving  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  his  kind  of  farm  may 
very  well  have  a  direct  conflict  of  inter- 
est on  even  a  modest  amount  of  money, 
which  ought  to  be  improper  under  the 
law.  But  it  seems  to  me  also  that  if  some- 
body is  dealing  in  a  business  that  takes 
little  from  his  constituents  in  the  way 
of  time  and  has  no  government  relation- 
ship, the  amount  of  money  is  not  the 
issue  at  stake  here.  That  is  what  I  do  not 
understand.  If  the  gentleman  can  ex- 
plain to  me  why  the  15 -percent  figure 
was  arrived  at  as  proof  of  a  conflict  of 
interest — never  mind  the  source  of  the 
money — perhaps  I  will  be  satisfied  by  it. 
Until  then  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  support 
this  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

If  I  could  just  respond  to  that,  we  are 
simply  recognizing  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins)  in- 
dicated, there  has  to  be  a  differentiation 
between  earned  and  unearned  income  if 
there  is  to  be  any  limitation  at  all. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  a  little 
difficulty  with  that,  too.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  gave  a  great 
example. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  we  are  saying  is  that 
we  cannot  and  do  not  intend  to  try  to  do 
something  about  a  condition  which  ex- 
isted before  a  Member  came  here,  but  we 
can  do  something  about  conditions  which 
exist  once  he  is  here,  and  that  not  only 
goes  to  the  constitutionality  argument, 
it  goes  to  the  crux  of  it  as  well. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
strike. 

When  I  spoke  on  the  rule,  I  quoted 
Madison  and  the  Federalist  Paper  No. 
53. 1  repeat: 

No  man  can  be  a  competent  legislator  who 
does  not  add  to  an  upright  Intention  and  a 
sound  Judgment  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  on  which  he  Is  to  legis- 
late. A  part  of  this  knowledge  may  be  ac- 
quired by  means  of  information  which  lie 
within  the  compass  of  men  in  private  as 
well  as  public  stations.  Another  part  can 
only  be  attained, — 

And  listen — 
or  at  least   thoroughly   attained,   by  actual 
experience    in    the    station    which    requires 
the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  trying  to  create  a  different 
qualification  for  membership  in  this 
House  then  was  given  us  by  the  farmers 
of  our  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  we 
Members  of  this  body  should  tell  the 
people  of  this  land  that  we  want  some- 
body here  in  the  House  who  can  accept 
only  the  $57,500  salary  with  an  addi- 
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tional  limitation  of  15  percent  of  earned 
Income. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  Nation,  in 
the  different  congressional  districts, 
should  know  the  person  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  who  rep- 
resents them  here  in  this  House.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  expertise,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) mentioned  a  moment  ago,  when  he 
said  we  do  not  have  enough  close  races 
and  that  an  incumbent  can  win  over- 
whelmingly, to  say  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  in  the  different  congressional 
districts,  that  we  are  going  to  have  or  we 
want  to  have  restrictions  which  would 
lead  to  certain  classes  of  membership. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  I 
think  we  need  attorneys  in  this  body.  I 
think  we  need  small  businessmen  in  this 
body.  I  think  we  need  physicians.  I  think 
we  need  people  from  every  walk  of  life 
who  have  had  experience  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  the  various  profes- 
sions, because  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
of  significant  importance  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
our  freedom. 

If  we  decide  tonight  that  we  are  going 
to  have  certain  classes  of  Representa- 
tives as  Members  in  this  body,  then  I 
shudder  to  think  what  is  going  to  happen 
25,  50.  or  even  100  years  from  now. 

We  have  gotten  along  very  well  in  our 
200  years  of  existence.  Our  freedom  is 
something  that  we  all  cherish.  But  let 
us  not  bring  into  this  body  a  member- 
ship which  is  not  representative.  If  this 
resolution  is  adopted,  only  the  rich  or  the 
poor  will  be  able  to  run 

Let  us  leave  the  opportunity  open  for 
those  who  aspire  to  do  great  things  for 
their  country,  for  those  who  would  work 
honestly  in  their  careers  in  which  they 
were  trained  to  giv«  them  the  stepping 
stone  to  come  here.  There  are  many  here 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  best  education  in  the  land.  They  were 
the  ones  who  received  their  degrees  in 
their  respective  professions.  There  are 
others  like  myself  who  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  college.  I  went  to 
work  when  I  was  19  years  old,  right  out 
of  high  school,  making  25  cents  an  hour, 
and  I  worked  and  I  pulled  myself  up  by 
my  own  bootstraps.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one who  has  had  tlie  same  experience 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  achieve- 
ment, the  right  to  get  ahead  in  America. 

I  ask  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
body  to  think  long  and  hard  before  vot- 
ing against  this  motion  to  strike,  because 
it  is  wrong,  it  is  morally  wrong.  It  does 
not  protect  against  conflict  of  interest  or 
eliminate  it. 

Our  Job  should  be  to  do  away  with 
corruption  and  ferret  it  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  QinLLEN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Chairman,  what  we 
Fhould  do  is  to  eliminate  conflict  of  in- 
terest. What  we  should  do  is  to  ferret  out 
corruption.  What  we  should  do  is  to  re- 
establish this  body  as  the  most  respected 
in  the  land  instead  of  passing  measures 
which  make  us  fourth-  or  fifth-class 
citizens. 


I  plead  with  the  Members  to  vote  to 
strike  title  VI  and  let  us  get  down  to  the 
business  of  restoring  confidence  in  this 
body  by  the  work  that  we  do.  by  our  per- 
formance. We  can  do  it  if  we  love  our 
country,  if  we  appreciate  what  our 
Founding  Fathers  gave  us  and  what  the 
framers   of   our   Constitution   intended. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  yielding  to  me.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  I  was  a  practicing  at- 
torney when  I  entered  this  body.  I  termi- 
nated my  practice  immediately  or  as  soon 
as  I  could  after  becoming  a  Member  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  an  excel- 
lent point  in  distinguishing  the  opportu- 
nity for  using  one's  office  here  to  enrich 
one's  self,  because  and  only  because  of 
the  fact  that  one  is  here,  and  the  fact 
that  the  public  overwhelmingly  wants  us 
to  spend  our  full  time  on  this  job,  as  the 
poll  very  clearly  shows,  and  the  poll  also 
shows  the  public  is  very  intense  in  this 
feeling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  coming  here  I 
was  in  private  practice,  solo  practice,  for 
about  5  or  6  years.  I  was  chugging  along 
fairly  well,  no  barn-burner  by  any  means, 
but  I  was  making  a  fairly  comfortable 
living.  Not  too  many  people  approached 
me  for  the  purpose  of  offering  or  forming 
a  partnership  or  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing me  to  join  them.  Until  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.  All  of  a  sudden 
some  people  in  my  home  town  decided 
that  I  would  be  a  worthwhile  addition 
to  their  law  firm  and  wanted  to  form  a 
partnership.  I  was  very  flattered  by  that. 

Finally,  after  my  election  to  Congress 
they  realized  all  the  ability  and  talent  I 
possessed ;  but  I  think  the  mere  fact  I  was 
getting  those  offers  tends  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  marketable,  salable  something, 
that  goes  with  being  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  think  I  could  accept  one  of  these 
offers  were  I  inclined  to  and  supplement 
my  income  quite  considerably;  but 
frankly,  I  believe  that  with  this  current 
15-percent  limit  on  outside  income  and 
the  $57,003  that  Members  of  Congress 
now  make,  for  a  total  of  about  $66,000, 
that  this  is  a  pretty  comfortable  way  to 
get  by.  Nobody  has  said  that  Congress 
ought  to  be  a  plush  place  for  people  to 
enrich  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Meeds  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  D'AMOURS) . 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  this  one  final  point:  Everybody 
here  seems  to  be  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  treating  the  bond  hold- 
er, the  coupon  clipper,  those  with  great 
inherited  wealth,  one  way,  and  treating 
the  hard-working  people  another  way. 
They  think  that  we  ought  to  make  the 
working  people  a  little  wealthier. 

Remember  this:  The  wealthier  we 
make  Members  of  Congress,  the  less  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  back  home  they 


are.  If  we  want  this  body  to  be  a  con- 
glomeration of  rich  people  only,  people 
who  need  comehow  $66,000  per  year  to 
make  ends  meet,  then  that  is  what  we  will 
have,  but  who  is  going  to  represent  the 
people  back  home  who  get  by  on  $10,000 
and  $11,000  per  year? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  do  not  commit 
an  impropriety  by  relating  a  personal  ex- 
perience which  may  be  helpful  to  some 
of  the  younger  Members,  at  least,  of  this 
body  in  deciding  how  they  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  that  is  now 
pending. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  when  I  had  just 
become  36  years  old.  a  little  over  40  years 
ago.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  right  and 
honorable  thing  to  give  up  my  rather  sat- 
isfactory law  practice  in  our  State's 
capital,  and  the  day  I  was  sworn  In  as  a 
Senator  I  gave  up  my  law  practice.  I  had 
a  little  to  be  derived  from  that  law  prac- 
tice thereafter,  very  little,  just  the  un- 
collected fees  and  so  forth. 

Fourteen  years  later,  after  a  bitter, 
discrediting  campaign  where  they  not 
only  sought  to  defeat,  but  to  destroy  me, 
I  was  defeated  for  the  Senate. 

I  owed  thousands  of  dollars.  I  had  no 
partner,  no  associate,  not  a  book,  a  type- 
writer, an  office  or  a  client.  I  started  out 
on  borrowed  money  to  try  to  reestablish 
myself  and  pay  my  debts.  There  were 
many  times  in  the  ensuing  months  when 
a  faithful  secretary  defended  the  door 
against  creditors  demanding  payment  I 
was  unable  to  make.  Fortunately,  I  was 
only  50  years  of  age  and  in  good  health, 
and  the  Lord  and  friends  were  good  to 
me.  In  the  12  years  I  was  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  able  to  reestablish  satisfac- 
torily a  law  practice. 

Then,  at  62  years  of  age.  In  1962, 1  ran 
for  this  House.  They  asked  me,  "Are  you 
going  to  give  up  your  law  practice?"  I 
said,  "No,  I  did  that  once.  It  will  always 
be  open  to  public  scrutiny.  An  opponent 
can  always  call  attention  to  It  If  he  will. 
I  will  never  let  it  distract  from  my  duty 
to  my  district,  to  my  State  and  country 
and  my  colleagues  and  my  responsibili- 
ties, but  that  is  a  matter  for  me  and  my 
constituents  primarily  to  decide  as  to 
whether  I  can  be  entrusted  with  that  op- 
portunty  to  have  an  adequate  insurance 
program  to  pay  my  debts,  to  care  for  my 
loved  ones,  to  make  some  provision  for 
them  and  myself  for  the  future." 

There  are  those  who  are  advocating 
the  passage  of  this  measure  because  they 
sav  we  cannot  trust  the  peonle  to  know 
enough,  even  if  there  is  a  full  disclosure, 
to  make  a  wLse  and  discriminating 
decision. 

Right  here  on  this  floor  we  have  the 
contrarv.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Pike)  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  made  a  movingly 
eloquent  statement.  No  doubt  he  did  the 
same  on  the  floor  here  today.  He  told 
his  people  when  he  ran  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  first  time,  "I  will 
never  be  dependent  on  mv  political  sal- 
ary altogether."  Evidently  his  people, 
knowing  he  has  a  law  connection,  have 
not  found  a  justification  to  remove  him 
from  the  performance  of  a  splendid  job. 
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On  the  other  hand 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 
Is  quoted  in  the  press  as 
opponent  raised  the  issue 
in  a  law  practice,  and  I  _ 
some  embarrassment  abouft; 
he  was  quoted  as  saying 
and  he  announced  that  he 
longer  going  to  maintain 
with  his  law  oflttce. 

The  people  in  those  two 
cised   their  Judgment  and 
own  decision.  And  anyone 
they  are  not  capable  of 
■district   represented   by 
misjudges  the  intelligence 
cation  of  the  people.  This 
only  representative,  in  the 
have  the  right  to  vote  for 
ents,  we  are  supposed  to 
symbolic,     somewhat 
constituents. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
gentleman  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr. 
tmanimous  consent,  Mr. 
lowed     to    proceed    for 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  On  the 
that  the  people  of  this 
to  have  people  here,  as  wai 
Federalists,  who  exhibit  a 
competence  among  their  . 

Then  there  are  those  whji 
because  we  cannot  put  a 
imearned  income,  we  will 
and  put  one  on  earned 
too  bad  for  the  poor  that 
a  proper  bridle  on  the  rich.' 
If  a  man  has  a  farm  he 
bill,  can  spend  half  of  his 
on  it.  He  is  not  precluded 
violation  of  this  so-called 
One  of  our  colleagues 
the  error,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  this  title  in  this  bill 
gentleman  from  New  York 
the  press   as  saving  he 
$100,000  a  year  in  salary 
pany  he  controls.  He  said 
he  wovad  just  quit  taking 
draw  the  same  amoimt,  . 
from  dividends  because  he 
company  anyway. 

Are  we  protecting  the 
that  way? 

I  say  to  the  Members 
good  bill.  I  honor  these  „„ 
have  striven  diligently.  Bu  , 
bers  know  and  I  know  that 
of  the  people  of  this 
into  question  the  Integrity 
gress  is  not  because  some 
bers  have  outside  earned 
is  not  the  reason.  There  am 
sons  that  are  embarrassing 
regrettably.  But  they  are 
of  things  that  are  dealt  with 
If  we  have  full  disclosure.  _ 
know  the  facts.  If  they  do 
vote  for  a  man  or  a  womar 
know  the  facts.  It  is  up  to 
that  decision.  The  Member- 
we  do  not  have  to  protect 
against  themselves   as 
think  we  do.  They  are 
petent  people.  If  we  pass 
out  title  VI,  require  full 
least  give  the  people  the 
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they  cannot  protect  themselves,  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  try  to  pro- 
tect them  against  themselves. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
Is  a  very  difficult  speaker  to  follow.  I 
agree  with  him,  and  I  congratulate  him. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about 
Lou  Harris'  poll  as  a  basis  upon  which 
we  ought  to  vote.  I  am  further,  I  must 
say,  bemused  by  the  fact  that  one  can 
get  a  little  bit  pregnant  at  15  percent  and 
be  totally  wrong  at  16  percent.  That  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

The  American  people  were  engrossed 
by  the  television  dramatization  of  Alex 
Haley's  "Roots."  and  his  book  has  sold 
untold  thousands  of  copies.  Roots.  That 
is  what  this  issue  Is  all  about.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Morgan  Mur- 
phy) we  in  effect,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
severing  the  roots  of  some  of  those  who 
now  serve  and  of  some  of  those  who  will 
serve.  We  do  not  sever  all  the  roots;  we 
do  not  outlay  all  outside  Income. 

And.  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  I 
am  regretful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peter- 
son and  his  Commission,  and  those  who 
have  carried  the  argument,  have  decided 
to  tie  the  pay  increase  to  ethics.  The  two 
are  imrelated.  Whether  the  salary  was 
$12,500  or  $57,500.  the  issue  of  ethics 
remains  the  same.  It  does  not  change 
because  the  salary  was  increased  or 
decreased. 

The  argument  is  apparently  based, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Dave  Obey, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Lee 
Hamilton,  and  to  those  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard,  on  two  premises,  as  I 
understand  it:  No.  1,  if  there  is  not  a 
limitation,  there  will  be  the  perception 
of  a  conflict  because  Members  may  take 
speaking  engagements  and  accept  other 
kinds  of  engagements  and  earn  money 
from  them.  That  is  the  first  of  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  this  is  all  based. 

It  seems  to  me  the  best  argument 
against  that  is  our  own  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  senior  Senator  from  that 
State,  who  has  earned  as  high  an  amount 
as  any  other  single  Member  of  the  other 
body.  He  has  a  100-percent  votin?  record, 
he  holds  hearings  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  Mondays  when  everybody  else  is  out 
of  town,  and  he  gets  a  better  press  than 
anybody  else.  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  what  he  has  done?  I  think  not. 

The  other  premise  Is  that  there  Is  a 
conflict  in  the  law  practice.  The  most  of 
what  I  have  heard  so  far — and  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  faithfully — is  that 
there  is  this  problem  of  a  perception  of 
a  conflict  in  the  law  practice.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer;  none  of  these  limits  will  affect 
me.  But  I  must  say  I  am  persuaded  by 
the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Claude  Pepper,  and 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Ons 
PncE,  and  I  agree  that  If  we  were  to 
adopt  this  kind  of  a  provision  on  the 
strength  of  these  two  bases,  we  would 
make  a  serious  public  policv  mistake. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  already  limit 


honoraria  income  and  were  this  provision 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  alleged  con- 
flicts in  a  law  practice,  I  might  not  be 
here  discussing  this  matter.  The  problem 
is,  however,  this  title  goes  way  beyond 
these  two  matters.  That  Is  Its  very 
problem. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Ous 
Pike.  Is  right.  What  we  are  going  to 
end  up  with  in  this  body  are  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  wealthy  enough  because  of 
their  dividend  income  or  because  of  un- 
earned income  to  serve  in  this  body  with- 
out any  hesitancy  at  all,  or  we  will  end 
up  with  those  who  will  be  so  dependent 
upon  this  salary  that  they  will  not  exer- 
cise their  judgment  about  what  they 
think  Is  right  or  wrong.  That  Is  a  far 
more  subtle  concept,  but  It  Is  a  far  more 
disastrous  and  dangerous  kind  of  ethical 
conflict  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  per- 
sonally or  read  about  or  heard  about  In 
any  of  the  presentations  thus  far  tonight. 
With  that  kind  of  perception  and  that 
kind  of  danger,  it  seems  to  me  this  body 
would  be  making  a  terrible  mistake  were 
it  to  adopt  what  is  proposed  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Murphv  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  we  should  get  this  point  clear:  In 
spite  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  has  said,  it  is 
perfectly  constitutional  to  limit  outside 
income;  and  that  was  decided  long  ago 
In  the  case  of  Burton  v.  United  States, 
202  U.S.  344. 

That  was  a  case  In  which  a  law  pro- 
hibited a  Member  of  Congress  from  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered before  Federal  agencies  concern- 
ing a  matter  In  which  the  Government  is 
interested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  said: 

If  that  which  Is  enacted  In  the  form  of  a 
statute  Is  within  the  general  sphere  of  legiti- 
mate legislative,  as  distinguished  from  execu- 
tive or  Judicial  action,  and  not  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution,  it  Is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  supreme  over  all  In  public  station* 
as  well  as  over  all  people. 

Then,  continuing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
court  quoted: 
is  above  the  law. 

No  man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he 

Clearly,  we  may  limit  such  income;  but 
also  quite  clearly,  we  could  not  take  away 
from  a  person,  who  is  earning  interest  on 
an  investment,  his  interest  during  the 
period  of  time  he  served  in  Congress 
without  taking  away  from  him  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first 
place,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  we 
can  constitutionally  do  what  this  resolu- 
tion purports  to  do;  and  in  the  second 
place,  there  Is  no  question  but  that  we 
could  not  constitutionally  go  as  far  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  we 
probably  ought  to  go. 

However.  I  will  go  further  than  that 
and  say  that  it  is  well  that  the  Const! - 
tuticHi  so  holds  because  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  sittuation  in  which  a  per- 
son elects  to  take  or  not  to  take  money 
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in  the  form  either  of  a  law  fee  or  in  the 
form  of  an  honorarium,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  when  he  Is  serving  in  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it  perfectly 
plain  that  not  all  honoraria  and  not  all 
law  fees  are  offensive  to  morality.  Almost 
any  Member  here  can  get  as  much  as 
$8,500  in  $750  lumps  from  educational  in- 
stitutions and  from  other  organizations 
completely  unconnected  with  the  service 
in  which  he  Is  engaged;  but  If  one  goes  to 
a  high  level  of  receipt  of  honoraria,  he  is 
nearly  always  speaking  before  groups 
over  which  his  committee  has  some 
control. 

Only  recently  I  became  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  and  that  subcommittee 
deals  with  such  things  as  the  Security 
Act.  Does  anyone  think  that  there  is  any 
question  but  that  I  could  get  honoraria 
in  that  quarter?  There  is  no  question 
about  that  at  all,  and  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily illegitimate.  However,  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  illegitimate,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  legal  way  for  an  interest  group 
to  pay  a  person  who  can  help  that  inter- 
est group  is  reason  enough  to  deny  that 
opportunity. 

Of  course,  we  all  say  that  we  have 
never  taken  fees  nor  honoraria  that  ulti- 
mately affected  our  vote.  But  who  really 
can  say  that  with  finality  and  assurance? 
Who  can  say  truthfully  that  there  is  not 
at  least  some  predilection  in  favor  of 
those  who  have  favored  him? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  one  Member 
of  this  House  say  that  one  of  the  finest 
and  highest  attributes  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  Is  a  lack  of  gratitude;  but  very 
few  of  us  totally  lack  gratitude  in  such 
situations  and  perhaps  it  is  only  human 
that  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  pass  a  good  reso- 
lution, a  balanced  one,  a  fair  one,  one 
that  allows  permissible  and  reasonable 
acceptance  of  honoraria  and  fees  but 
does  not  permit  the  excessive  use  of  such 
means  in  order  to  place  in  jeopardy  his 
independence  in  voting. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  love  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Claude  Pepper.  I  think 
Claude  Pepper  is  just  about  the  nicest 
person  in  this  House.  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  him  and  tremendous  respect 
for  all  that  he  has  stood  for  through  all 
the  years. 

He  was  the  victim  of  a  Senator  from 
my  own  State,  and  I  think  my  State 
owes  an  apology  to  the  country  and  to 
Florida  for  the  actions  that  my  former 
junior  Senator  took  in  interrupting  the 
career  of  a  great  man. 

There  is  no  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect  than  Bill  Steiger.  He  his  tre- 
mendous ability,  even  though  he  is  not  a 
lawyer— and  I  am  not  either— but  he  has 
a  tremendous  ability  to  make  a  great 
defense  of  a  bad  case  at  almost  every 
opportunity.  I  respect  that  ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  direct 
a  few  remarks  to  a  few  specific  decisions 
concerning  this  title. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  Members  that 
it  is  unfair  and  inequitable  because  we 
did  not  include  investment  money,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Member  who  has  really 


looked  at  the  problem  thoughtfully  who 
really  believes,  if  you  talk  to  them  when 
the  microphones  are  shut  off  and  maybe 
there  are  10  or  15  people  on  the  floor, 
or  if  you  talk  to  them  privately,  who 
really  believes  that  it  is  equitable  or  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  invested  income. 

I  say  this  because,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  really  thinks  it  makes  sense  to  say 
that  a  Member  of  this  House  can  buy  a 
home,  live  in  it  for  20  years,  sell  it,  and 
not  be  able  to  make  more  than  $8,000  on 
it.  And  that  would  be  the  fact  if  you  in- 
cluded investments  as  well  as  earned  in- 
come. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  here  be- 
lieves that  if  you  are  a  millionaire  you 
ought  to  have  to  take  all  of  your  hold- 
ings and  get  rid  of  them,  or  invest  the 
money  in  an  interest  free  bank  account. 
That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  if 
you  did  not  want  to  exceed  this  limit. 

We  are  practical  people  on  the  Com- 
mission, or  at  least  we  try  to  be.  That 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  differenti- 
ated between  those  two  kinds  of  income. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  said  that  we  were  cutting  off 
people's  roots.  Let  us  talk  about  roots.  I 
worked  for  4  years  in  a  paper  mill.  I  do 
not  have  to  stay  working  in  that  paper 
mill  for  the  next  30  years,  even  after  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  order  to 
have  some  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  those  people  work  and 
in  order  to  have  some  understanding  of 
the  kind  of  polluting  pressures  there  are 
on  the  Wisconsin  River  or  throughout 
the  Wisconsin  River  Valley.  I  have  that 
experience.  My  roots  are  within  me.  I 
do  not  have  to  keep  those  roots  attached 
to  my  past  experiences  in  order  to  re- 
member and  in  order  to  apply  what  I  re- 
member from  an  earlier  stage  in  my  life. 
No  one  else  here  does  either. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  used  to  work 
in  a  supper  club.  What  little  progress  I 
ever  made  in  learning  to  control  my 
temper — and  as  those  of  you  who  know 
me  can  testify,  there  has  been  precious 
little  progress— but  what  little  progress 
I  have  made  I  made  by  tending  bar  in 
that  supper  club  that  my  dad  owned.  I 
also  learned  a  great  deal  about  people 
while  tending  bar  in  that  supper  club. 
I  still  remember  an  awful  lot  of  it.  I  hope 
I  never  forget  some  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  have 
to  continue  to  experience  those  same 
kind  of  experiences  in  order  to  bring  di- 
versity and  richness  to  this  body. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleinan  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton)  who  has  been  a 
tremendous  force  in  this  area,  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  the  position  he  takes. 

I  started  out  with  the  opposite  posi- 
tion. When  I  took  on  the  job  of  the  chair- 
manship of  this  Commission,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  that  you  could 
deal  with  this  issue  equitably  was  to  dis- 
close, but  I  have  been  sold  on  the  idea  not 
only  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  but  by  a  great  many  other 
people  who  came  and  testified  before  us, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
Ethics  Committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  California  Ethics  Committee,  the  two 
toughest  ethics  committees  in  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Both  of  them  made  the 
statement  that  in  terms  of  potential  con- 


fiicts  and  in  terms  of  potential  percep- 
tion of  conflicts  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic that  there  was  a  much  greater  and 
insidious  danger  found  in  earned  income 
than  there  was  in  invested  income. 

Let  me  say  that  this  House  has  al- 
ready determined  through  past  action 
that  we  ought  to  differentiate.  We  oper- 
ate now  under  a  limit  on  honoraria. 
Honoraria  is  earned  income.  If  Mem- 
bers who  are  objecting  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  differentiating  now  tonight  in  this 
bill  really  believe  that,  then  what  they 
ought  to  do  is  take  out  the  limit  on  hon- 
oraria which  we  have  lived  under  for 
some  time. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Reform— I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  stUl  taking  this  position, 
but  at  one  time  it  did— at  one  time  is- 
sued a  public  statement  saying  that  they 
favored  a  limit  on  earned  income,  al- 
though they  favored  the  $15,000  limit 
not  the  15  percent  limit. 

Let  me  say  something  else.  I  know 
people  are  unhappy  with  our  referrals 
to  the  Lou  Harris  Poll,  but  I  am  talking 
about  a  different  part  of  that  poll.  That 
poll  showed  that  the  public  thinks  twice 
as  much  on  an  average  of  its  own  indi- 
vidual Congressman  as  they  do  of  us  as 
a  collective  body.  That  is  great  for  me  at 
election  time.  I  can  run  against  the 
House  every  2  years  and  win  if  I  want 
to,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  for 
the  Hou.se,  and  in  the  end  I  do  not  think 
it  is  healthy  for  our  own  self-respect. 

If  we  love  this  House,  we  will  want 
the  people  of  this  country  to  think  as 
much  of  it  collectively  as  they  think  of 
us  individually,  and  I  deeply  believe 
that  the  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to 
address  this  perceived  conflict  and  to 
address  what  is  a  very  real  conflict  in 
many  cases  and  place  a  reasonable  limit 
on  earned  income. 

I  would  just  ask  the  Members  to  re- 
member back.  I  was  elected  Aoril  1  of 
1969.  I  did  not  think  I  had  the  chance  of 
a  snowball  in  Hades  of  ever  winning.  No 
Democrat  in  hisiory  in  my  district  had 
ever  won.  I  would  have  given  anything 
except  my  family  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  place,  and  I  think  almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  when  he  first  ran 
felt  the  same  way.  But  something  hap- 
pens to  us,  and  when  we  get  here,  we 
all  start  looking  around  because  we  are 
human.  We  look  for  other  ways  to  max- 
imize our  abilities  to  take  care  of  our 
families  and  to  make  a  decent  life  for 
them.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
it  is  human,  but  because  we  are  in  pub- 
lic life,  we  do  owe  the  public  a  higher 
standard  than  if  we  were  in  private  life. 

I  urge  the  Members  on  behalf  of  the 
House,  which  we  all  say  we  love,  to  do 
something  which  will  help  that  House 
collectively  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  think  we  can  do  that  by 
defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  idea  which 
I  have  not  heard  expressed  in  this  de- 
bate which  I  think  is  very  relevant.  It 
is  this:  This  section  seems  to  be  based 
on  thp  mistaken  notion  that  there  Is  a 
straight  line  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  outside  income  one  earns  and 
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the  time  it  takes  to  earn 
Granted,  this  is  more  true 
or  semiskilled  labor,  but  w 
talking  about  professionals, 
who  own  small  businesses 
it  simply  is  not  true. 

Take  a  lawyer,  for  exa 
am  not  a  lawyer — who  has 
10  or  15  years  and  then 
gress.  He  has  years  of 
are    extremely    important, 
though   a   junior   member 
takes  over  the  day  in  and  d 
agement  of  that  client, 
senior  member  of  the  firn 
years   of   knowledge,   can 
hours  a  week  and  provide 
senior    counsel    which    is 
more  than  the  many  hours 
member  may  spend  or  the 
who  owns  a  small  buslnes! 
years,  because  he  has   those 
knowledge  and  can  pick  up 
each  evening  and  spend  15 
utes  on  the  phone  or  spend 
on  the  weekend  and  in  so  do 
his  business. 

So  to  suggest — and  I  think 
implicit  suggestion  here 
there  is  a  straight-line 
tween  the  time  a  Member 
the  amount  of  money  he  can 
ply  is  not  true,  and  that  is 
son  for  striking  this 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 

Mr.   Chairman,   the 
Wisconsin     (Mr.     Obey) 
that    the    Congress    would 
be  a   scapegoat  or  a  subject 
cism.  Let  me  tell  *he 
we   were  all  suddenly  or 
institution  we  would  be  still 
of    criticism.    We    have 
probably  are  critical  of  the 
President    of    the    United 
against  Washington,  which 
integral  part  of  that  situation 
The    gentleman    from    _.. 
Hamilton)    said    something 
polls   revealing   that   three 
the  membership  who  run 
margins.  I  would  like  to 
mean  the  constituents  are 
Iv  satisfied  with  the  perfoi 
Representatives. 

Today  we  are  talking  about , 
that  has  a  great  deal  of  meri 
striking   title   VI,   however 
resolution  has  many  good 
limitation  on  outside  earning 
immoral,  and  just  possibly 
tlonal.  I  will  not  take  the 
that  it  is  or  is  not.  I  am  not  . 
Court  nor  is  any  Member  of 
but  I  say  it  just  possibly  is 
tional. 
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suffering.  Will  we  permit  the  wealthy  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  suffering?  It  will 
be  disproportionate  as  far  as  dollars  are 
concerned,  but  at  least  equal  if  not  more 
painful  and  more  injurious  as  far  as  the 
working  people  are  concerned. 

By  the  way,  we  are  in  an  atmosphere 
of  ethics.  Ethics  is  the  word  here  in  this 
House.  The  leadership  Is  very  definitely 
concerned  with  ethics.  But  where  was 
ethics  when  they  very  adroitly  manipu- 
lated and  maneuvered  the  procedure  so 
Members  of  this  House  could  not  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  the  salary  Increase?  Tell  me  that 
the  people  were  not  talking  about  that. 
Ask  the  people  of  this  Nation  how  they 
felt  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  has  as  its  admirable  goal  the 
establishing  of  strict  ethical  standards 
for  Members  of  Congress.  The  public  Is 
concerned  over  the  recent  scandals  of  a 
few  Congressmen  and  want  to  eliminate 
even  the  hint  of  suspicion.  While  this 
resolution  has  many  good  features,  the 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income  is 
wrong,  immoral,  and  just  possibly 
unconstitutional. 

If  the  genuine  concern  here  is  for  in- 
tegrity, then  all  outside  income  regard- 
less of  source  should  be  eliminated.  But 
no,  this  resolution  sacrifices  integrity  on 
the  altar  of  hypocrisy.  The  millionaires 
or  gentleman  farmers,  those  with  Inher- 
ited wealth  or  vast  holdings  of  stocks 
and  bonds  can  continue  to  enjoy  their 
incomes  and  get  wealthier  still.  Those 
who  work  for  a  living  are  the  only  ones 
affected  by  this  bill.  It  is  a  rich  man's 
code  of  ethics  designed  to  help  the  rich 
get  richer  and  to  keep  the  poor  in  their 
place. 

A  few  years  ago  we  passed  a  tough 
election  reform  law  which  contained  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  a  millionaire 
can  spend  to  get  elected.  Our  objective 
was  to  end  the  buying  of  congressional 
seats  by  individuals  with  vast  sums  of 
money  to  spend.  That  provision  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  The  millionaires 
won  again. 

Let  us  face  it.  while  some  of  our  mem- 
bership have  been  around  here  for  a  long 
time,  this  job  is  not  permanent.  It  Is  not 
civil  service.  There  are  no  guarantees 
that  we  will  be  back  in  2  years.  In  fact, 
over  60  percent  of  our  membership  has 
been  elected  since  1970.  Yet  for  the  work- 
ingman  elected  to  Congress  he  must  give 
up  all  his  outside  connections  with  em- 
ployment that  might  be  necessary  2,  or  4, 
or  6  years  down  the  road. 

It  is  the  same  old  story  we  see  every 
day— a  form  of  selective  morality.  We 
have  it  in  the  judicial  system.  There  are 
two  standards  of  justice — one  for  the  rich 
fellow  who  usually  gets  off  scot-free  or 
with  a  fine,  another  for  the  poor  and 
middle-income  individual,  who  ends  up 
in  the  pentientiary. 

We  have  it  in  the  tax  laws.  The  richer 
you  get,  the  easier  it  is  to  find  the  loop- 
holes to  avoid  paying  taxes.  Yet.  if  you 
just  work  for  a  living  and  make  your 
money  from  "earned  income,"  you  pay 
and  pay  till  there  is  nothing  left  to  take 
home. 

Look  what  is  going  to  happen  if  this 
resolution  with  its  earned  income  limi- 
tation is  approved. 


One  of  our  colleagues  who  draws  $21,- 
000  in  salary  and  $18,000  in  dividends 
from  a  family-owned  business  told  the 
press  he  will  simply  change  the  salary  to 
dividends. 

Another  colleague  who  supports  the 
resolution  said  he  had  no  problem  with 
the  proposal  despite  the  fact  that  he  gets 
$122,000  from  a  business  he  holds  the 
majority  stock  in.  He  will  have  no  prob- 
lem converting  that  salary  to  dividends 
and  adding  it  to  the  $300,000  in  dividends 
he  already  receives. 

Another  colleague  says  he  will  put  his 
wife  in  the  two  positions  on  bank  boards 
that  he  now  holds  and  she  can  draw  the 
salary. 

Large  financial  holdings  create  as 
much  a  conflict  of  interest  as  outside 
earned  income.  How  can  a  Member  vote 
to  cut  capital  gains  taxes,  which  only 
the  millionaires  really  benefit  from,  if 
he  is  going  to  cut  his  own  income.  What 
Member  is  going  to  vote  for  tougher  reg- 
ulations of  banks  and  corporations  if  he 
derives  a  great  portion  of  his  income 
from  these  sources?  Unfortunately,  no 
one  is  concerned  about  that. 

The  tough  financial  disclosure  provi- 
sions are  the  only  things  necessary  to 
prevent  abuse  of  power.  If  a  Member  is 
taking  Income  from  sources  that  present 
a  conflict  of  interest,  the  members  of 
the  press.  I  am  sure,  will  quickly  bring 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Then 
let  his  constituency  decide  whether  they 
want  such  a  man  to  continue  to  represent 
them  in  Congress.  If.  as  some  suggest, 
the  people  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  vote 
out  a  scoundrel,  then  we  here  in  Con- 
gress can  censure  and  suspend  from  var- 
ious   privileges    any    Member    violating 
general  standards  of  morality  and  ethics. 
You  cannot  set  arbitrary  limits  on  out- 
side earned  Income.  Who  is  to  say  what 
an  individual's  time  is  worth.  Two  sen- 
ators got  $25,000  apiece  for  a  few  hours 
work  on  television  during  the  national 
political  conventions.  I  doubt  if  anyone 
can  argue  that  such  a  fee  compromised 
their  positions  as  Senators,  created  a 
conflict  of  interest  or  deprived  their  con- 
stituency  of   representation.   Yet,   that 
type  of  income  will  be  closed  to  Mem- 
bers  of  Congress   if  this   resolution   Is 
passed. 

Let  us  get  everything  on  the  record. 
The  financial  disclosure  sections  do  that. 
If  a  Member  received  a  $25,000  fee  from 
some  industry  that  he  is  responsible  for 
in  the  legislative  field,  that  fee  and  its 
consequences  will  be  well  publicized.  No 
one  in  his  right  mind — even  a  criminal 
mind — is  going  to  risk  that. 

If  the  disclosure  route  does  not  work, 
I  will  be  among  the  first  to  suggest 
limitations  on  income — but  on  all  income 
regardless  of  source.  If  the  argument  is 
true  that  an  individual  can  live  quite 
well  on  his  congressional  salary  and 
should  not  need  anything  else,  then  let 
us  anply  that  policv  across  the  board.  It 
might  have  the  salutary  effect  of  mak- 
ing this  body  more  representative  of  all 
people  instead  of  limiting  it  more  and 
more  to  only  the  wealthy. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  ethical  am  I  that  I 
am  going  to  concede  to  this  House  that 
I  have  some  tiny  little  personal  interest 
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in  this  particular  provision.  Everybody 
has  been  standing  up  here  saying.  "I  am 
not  in  this.  It  does  not  affect  me." 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  it  does 
affect  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  so 
ethical  that  when  we  were  voting  on 
regulation  Q  yesterday,  I  voted  "pres- 
ent," but  I  did  not  vote  "present"  be- 
cause I  had  a  deposit  in  a  Federal  savings 
and  loan  institution.  I  voted  "present" 
because  I  own  some  stock  in  a  commer- 
cial bank  and  I  thought  it  might  be  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
wrong  for  a  farmer  to  vote  on  legislation 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us  should  have  to  prove  that 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  a  sub- 
ject before  we  vote  on  it.  This  is  a  per- 
sonal judgment  of  mine. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D' Amours)  earlier  say  that  once  he  was 
a  lawyer  and  once  he  became  a  Con- 
gressman, he  found  that  people  wanted 
him  to  be  a  partner  in  their  law  firms. 
My  problem  was  exactly  the  opposite. 
Once  I  became  a  Congressman,  my  part- 
ners threw  me  out  of  the  law  firm,  be- 
cause I  kept  telling  them : 

You  can't  take  that  ca?e  and  you  can't 
take  this  case  and  you  can't  do  that  thing. 

Now,  that  was  my  personal  experience. 
I  cannot  tell  what  other  people  go 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  demonstrated 
a  little  bit  of  courage  here  today,  but  I 
think  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thing 
I  have  ever  done  is  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Ecwhardt)  that  I  think 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  gentleman  is 
wrong  on  a  question  of  constitutional 
law. 

Now,  I  was  impressed  when  reading 
Mr.  Obey's  statement  that  they  had  an 
opinion  from  the  Congressional  Refer- 
ence Service  on  this  issue,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt)  just 
read  from  that  opinion — but  he  did  not 
read  It  all.  I  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  February  23  on  the  Lssue, 
and  I  said  that  there  might  be  a  consti- 
tutional problem  here;  I  believed  that 
there  was.  Oddly  enough,  this  opinion  is 
dated  February  23,  and  it  begins  like 
this: 

The  enclosed  memorandum  Is  submitted 
In  response  to  your  rush  request  of  this  date 
concerning  the  above-captloned  matter.  Due 
to  the  time  frame  In  which  this  Information 
has  been  requested,  only  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  Issue  Is  offered. 

I  am  not  overwhelmed,  really,  with  this 
opinion  from  the  Congressional  Refer- 
ence Service.  The  particular  issue  which 
I  raised  was  that  I  thought  that  what  we 
were  doing  was  establishing  a  new  quali- 
fication for  being  a  Member  of  Congress. 
If  we  tried  to  say  that  in  order  to  be  a 
Member  of  Congress,  one  had  to  earn 
$30,000  a  year,  I  think  the  screams  w-ould 
go  up  to  the  heavens  that  this  was  un- 
constitutional, and  I  believe  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Of  course,  I  yield.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  destroy  me.  but 
I  yield. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  this  were  stated  as 


a  qualification,  if  it  said  because  a  person 
received  an  honorarium  before  he  ran 
for  Congress  in  a  previous  term,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  unconstitutional,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  at  all.  It  is  not  a  quali- 
fication for  running  in  any  term. 

Mr.  PIKE.  No,  I  think  it  is  a  qualifica- 
tion for  being.  Would  the  gentleman  se.y 
that  if  he  were  told  that  in  order  to  be  a 
Member  of  Congress  he  had  to  demon- 
strate the  capability  to  earn  $30,000  out- 
side, would  that  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
said  that,  it  might  be  unconstitutional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pike  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But,  it  does  not  say 
that.  It  merely  states  a  rule  of  conduct 
which  may  be  punishable  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a 
rule  of  conduct.  The  way  it  is  worded,  I 
think  it  Is  more  than  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Now.  the  particular  case  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred,  I  not  only  read  what 
this  thing  said.  I  read  the  case. 

What  did  he  do?  He  practiced  before 
a  Federal  agency.  That  is  what  he  did. 
and  that  is  a  clear  conflict  of  interest. 
What  are  we  after  here?  We  are  after 
conflicts  of  interest,  so  in  order  to  get 
conflicts  of  interest,  we  are  going  to  stop 
Vinegar  Bend  Mizell  from  pitching  a 
baseball.  We  are  dealing  with  all  forms  of 
earned  income  here.  We  are  not  just 
dealing  with  lawyers  here;  we  are  dealing 
with  every  form  of  earned  income  there 
is. 

The  committee  has  made  the  judg- 
ment that  it  is  bad  to  earn  income  over 
a  certain  amount.  Well,  that  is  their 
judgment,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  It 
is  not  my  judgment,  but  it  is  their  judg- 
ment, and  they  use  the  time  again. 

All  I  can  say  to  my  dear  friends  is  that 
if  the  time  factor  is  so  much  of  a  prob- 
lem, how  come  my  voting  attendance  is 
better  than  their  voting  attendance  is 
against  the  fact  that  I  can  and  I  do  earn 
some  outside  income?  Then,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  used 
the  question  about  the  safe  district. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  stood  up  and  said  he  wanted 
a  safe  district.  So  there  must  have  been 
some  kind  of  a  chance.  My  district, 
frankly,  was  safe  before  I  ran  in  it.  I  told 
the  Members  earlier  that  the  first  time 
I  ran,  I  lost  by  40.000  votes.  Well,  the  time 
before  that,  the  man  who  ran  on  my 
ticket  lost  by  90,000  votes.  So  that  is  a 
safe  district.  There  was  a  safe  district. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  safe  dis- 
trict if  we  tell  the  people  what  the  heck 
is  going  on.  I  mean  exactly  that.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean.  If  we  disclose  and  if 
we  tell  the  people  what  is  going  on.  and 
if  the  people  know  what  we  are  doing, 
then  if  we  say  that  we  have  to  go  beyond 
that,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  not  only 
showing  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  Members 
of  Congress,  we  are  showing  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  people  too. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  on  January  4, 
1977,    I   remember   the   warm    response 


as  I  said  I  would  work  to  support 
the  strongest  code  of  ethics  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  And  I  believe 
that  the  Members  then  were  genuine  In 
the  warmth  with  which  they  received 
me. 

We  have  debated  this  matter  for  a 
long  time  today.  The  proposals  we  will 
adopt  include  complete  disclosure  of 
personal  finances,  abolition  of  unofficial 
ofHce  accounts,  and  corrective  measures 
relating  to  abuses  resulting  from  travel 
and  gifts.  And  believe  me,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  entire  package  is  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  outside  income.  This  is 
the  heart  of  the  recommendations  and 
the  key  to  giving  to  the  American  people 
a  credible  ethics  code. 

In  my  opinion,  only  by  eliminating 
the  potential  for  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
a  new  code  of  ethics  can  we  promote  a 
climate  of  trust  and  renewed  integrity 
in  this  great  Congress.  To  allow  us  the 
privilege  of  continuing  to  earn  outside 
income,  no  matter  how  stringent  a  pro- 
vision of  financial  disclosure,  creates  in 
the  public  mind  a  suspicion  of  conflict, 
suspicion  of  impropriety.  This  is  what 
we  must  avoid.  This  duty,  I  say  again, 
is  the  heart  of  this  entire  ethics  package. 
The  issue  before  us  is  not  unofficial  office 
accounts,  honorariums,  outside  income, 
earned  or  unearned.  The  issue  is  credi- 
bility, restoring  public  confidence  in  this 
Congress  as  an  institution,  restoring  con- 
fidence in  its  membership. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  most  unique  public  office 
holder  in  American  politics.  We  are  the 
only  ones  in  American  politics  who  truly 
must  be  elected.  The  President  can  be 
appointed,  the  Vice  President  can  be 
appointed,  a  Senator  can  be  appointed 
Only  those  who  serve  in  this  body  must 
be  elected. 

Therefore,  a  Member  of  the  House 
must  be  accountable  to  the  people  he 
represents.  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
they  should  consider  their  votes  very 
carefully  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  great  hullabaloo  about 
the  pay  raise  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Members  here  were  saying  they  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
issue.  Some  of  them  accused  me  of  deny- 
ing them  the  opportunity  tc  vote  on  it. 
But  I  responded  to  the  people  of  my 
district;  I  responded  to  the  press  of 
America.  I  told  them  that  I  believed  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  entitled  to  a 
pay  raise. 

I  recall  the  past.  We  all  like  to  recall 
our  past.  I  recall  the  year  I  came  to 
Congress.  That  was  in  1952,  the  year  I 
was  elected.  I  had  an  insurance  and  a 
real  estate  business.  In  that  year  I 
earned  $42,000  in  that  business.  I  in- 
sured the  but<;her.  the  baker,  the  fellow 
who  ran  the  barroom,  all  of  the  local 
people.  But  after  I  came  down  here, 
through  the  years  in  politics,  I  lost  that 
business.  It  was  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind.  With  the  type  of  a  business  that 
I  had,  I  could  not  continue  to  give  per- 
sonal service  to  them. 

I  had  a  family  that  grew.  I  can  re- 
member when  I  had  three  children  In 
college  at  the  same  time.  My  Insurance 
business  had  faltered  along  the  line.  I 
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am  using  this  example,  and 
is  true  of  so  many  of  us.  It 
not  happen  to  many  of 
who  are  successful  in  the 
law.  but  if  a  Member  had 
ness  as  I  did,  he  felt  the 

So,  I  was  one  who 
rai.'^e  for  my  fellow 
I  knew   and  appreciated 
that  the  Members  have 
are  young.  About  60  percent 
bership   today   is   aged   42 
and  many  of  them  have  y 
coming  along.  They  want 
their  children's  education 
future. 

On  every  radio  and 
where  I  appeared  I  told 
America   that   we   needed 
I  liope  with  God's  will  we 
there  is  anything  I  can  d(. 
the  Members  know  that  I 
thing  humanly  possible  as 
of  this  House,  to  see  that 
this  pay  raise. 

I  appreciate  deeply  the  fa 
are  those  Members  who  wi 
affected  by  this  provision, 
that  many  of  the  Members 
have  to  make  sacrifices.  Thajt 
for  some,  much  more  thai 
For  the  collective  Integrity 
it  requires  discipline  and 
the  part  of  the  Members.  It 
we    all    must    make 
from  its  elected 
of  Ethics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  much 
gentleman  from  Chicago,  II 
PHY\  I  hope  that  his 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairma 
strike  the  requisite  number 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  li« 
of  the  debate  today,  and  th 
were  convincing  on  both 
question. 

There  is  only  one  question 
me.  and  that  question  is 
about  outside  income 
Outside  of  what  we  earn 
of  Congress?  I  can  live  on 
lived  on  a  lot  less. 

How  can  we  distinguish 
side  income  from  one  source 
income  from  another  sourcp 
outside  income  from  earned 
outside  income  from  unea 
How  do  we  distinguish  the 
of  some  vote  that  one  might 
in  this  House  when  he  has 
he   gets,    because   he   was 
family  that  has  a  great 
and  bonds  and  inheritances 
those  particular  outside 
a  graver  nature  in  influenci 
If  he  is  weak  in  his  position. 

Certainly  to  earn  an 
merit  to  it.  I  say  to  the 
what  we  are  doing  today  is 
door  to  membership  in 
young  person  in  America  w 
up  in  a  poor  family  and  w 
have  inherited  outside 
come  has  to  come  from  the 
brow,  like  some  of  us  who 
age  of  1 1  in  a  full-time  job. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
cept  earned  Income 
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it  is  one  that        I  earn  some  Income,  yes,  way  below  the 

jirobably  does     standard  set  here,  making  a  few  talks 

the  Members     around  the  country.  I  am  not  good  at 

practice  of     writing.  I  did  not  have  that  much  educa- 

small  busi-     tion.  However,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 

a  gift  of  some  nature,  I  am  able  to  talk, 

so  I  earn  mine  through  talking. 

My  outside  Income  is  limited.  If  I  could 
write  and  was  clever  enough  to  write  a 
book,  that  is  Income,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  loved  to 
have  been  a  lawyer.  I  would  have  loved 
to  have  been  an  educator.  When  one 
starts  work  at  11  years  of  age  in  a  family 
of  12,  with  a  mother  and  father  dead  at 
the  age  of  42,  he  does  not  have  that  op- 
portunity, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  closing  the  door 
on  the  Abraham  Lincolns.  We  are  open- 
ing the  door  to  the  Rockefellers  and  to 
those  who  have  it;  yes,  Kennedy,  too.  I 
bar  no  one. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  have  no  In- 
terest in  this  amendment  at  all  except  for 
distinguishing  between  earned  and  un- 
earned income.  Where  do  we  get  that 
distinction?  What  makes  it  so  better  and 
so  greatly  ethical  that  if  one  was  born 
rich  or  his  parents  were  born  rich,  he 
would  continue  to  be  rich;  but  if  one  Is 
poor,  he  stays  poor  and  can  never  become 
a  Member  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the 
hour  Is  getting  late;  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  recognition  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  I  think  a  lot  of  questions 
about  title  6  have  not  been  answered  as 
yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  to  the 
Speaker  that  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  him.  I  have  had  very  modest  outside 
income  and  the  people  in  my  district  do 
not  consider  me  as  someone  who  engages 
in  improper  and  unethical  conduct.  The 
reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  have  made 
it  a  practice  to  completely  disclose  my 
finances  since  I  entered  public  life  and 
I  make  myself  available,  accessible,  and 
accountable  to  my  constituents. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  Inferences  as  to  why  family  farms 
have  been  excluded,  why  family  busi- 
nesses have  been  excluded,  and  there 
have  been  innuendoes  as  to  why. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  CommLssion 
the  specific  reasons,  the  specific  rationale 
for  the  exclusion  of  a  person  from  the 
limitations  of  title  6  who  owns  a  farm, 
knowing  that  such  an  individual  could 
till  his  soil  on  Saturday.  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, and  Friday  and  during  his  con- 
gressional district  work  period  taking 
time  away  from  his  job  as  a  Congress- 
man to  work  on  his  farm. 

Also  in  the  case  of  somebody  who  owns 
51  percent  of  a  business,  who  will  un- 
doubtedly make  certain  telephone  calls, 
review  certain  financial  statements,  look 
at  certain  books,  and  take  time  to  make 
sure  that  business  that  he  has  built  up 
continues  to  prosper,  that  person  is  also 
excluded  from  the  earnings  limitation  of 
title  6. 

Will  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 

give  the  Members  of  this  House  the  ra- 

income  ex-    tionale  for  those  specific  exclusions?  We 

know  the  rationale  for  the  unearned  in- 
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come  exclusion,  but  why  for  these  three 
specific  Items? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  not  answer  the 
question  in  detail  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated,  we  have  answered 
those  questions  four  and  five  times  to- 
day. The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have 
not,  as  we  have  Indicated  many  times, 
exempted  family  farmers  or  anybody  else 
from  the  15-percent  limitation  for  per- 
sonal services  renderea. 

We  have  not  exempted  that.  We  are 
saying  that  you  have  a  right  to  protect 
the  investment  you  had  before  you  came 
here  but  we  are  also  saying  that  if  your 
activity  in  and  of  itself  generates  In- 
come it  is  then  subject  to  the  same  lim- 
itation as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  answered  this  question  on  five  previ- 
ous occasions  as  he  stated,  but  he  cer- 
tainly has  not  answered  it  for  the  sixth 
time.  May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
strongly  support  complete  and  total  fl- 
nanciil  disclosure  for  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  outline  certain  problems 
I  have  with  regard  to  House  Resolution 
287.  Specifically,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
the  provisions  of  title  VI  are  not,  I  be- 
lieve. In  the  best  interests  of  the  House 
either  now  or  in  future  years. 

Title  VI  has  gone  one  step  beyond  fi- 
nancial disclosure  by  limiting  certain 
tvpes  of  income  received  by  Members  to 
15  percent  of  salary.  This  is  an  unneces- 
sary and  potentially  harmful  restriction 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  unfair- 
ly discriminates  against  income  earned 
for  personal  services  and  therefore 
against  those  Members  who  do  not  main- 
tain large  stock  portfolios  or  who  do  not 
have  significant  family  fortunes.  Income 
is  income,  no  matter  what  the  source.  It 
is  through  disclosure  that  improperly 
obtained  Income  will  be  discovered,  and 
that  is  the  basic  need.  There  is  no  auto- 
matic or  logical  link  between  income 
earned  for  personal  services  and  an  im- 
proper or  illegal  relationship.  If  such 
a  relationship  exists,  it  can  obtain  in 
stock  investment  income  situations  as 
well.  The  key  provision  is  that  disclosure 
is  required  of  any  income  over  $100  from 
any  source.  This  essential  information 
on  the  relationship  of  sources  of  income 
to  matters  which  may  cau.se  a  conflict 
of  interest  for  a  Member  is  what  the  pub- 
lic demands — not  an  illogical  limit  on 
outside  income. 

Second,  the  arbitrary  limit  of  15  per- 
cent implies  that  any  personal  service 
netting  more  than  the  limit  requires  too 
much  time  from  a  Member's  primary 
duties.  A  minimum  amount  of  thought 
will  reveal  instances  where  the  time 
spent  on  a  project  or  in  performance  of 
some  service  might  involve  a  very  mod- 
est investment  of  time  but  carry  finan- 
cial rewards  in  excess  of  the  limitation. 
For  example,  a  Member  who  happens  to 
be  an  artist  in  his  free  evening  hours, 
might  create  something  which  could 
easily  net  greater  than  the  15  percent 
limit.  Or,  he  could  monitor  the  accounts 
of  his  home  business  in  his  "leisure" 
hours,  accounts  which  could  exceed  the 
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15  percent  limit.  In  neither  case  did  the 
time  spent  detract  or  take  from  his  time 
£is  a  Member.  Again,  the  financial  dis- 
closure requirements  of  title  I  will  give 
the  voting  public  the  information  it 
needs  to  decide  whether  too  much  time 
is  being  used  by  a  Member  in  the  pur- 
suit of  noncongressional  income-produc- 
ing activities. 

Third,  this  limitation  on  income  may 
be  unconstitutional  since  it  sets  up  a  new 
qualification  for  membership  in  Con- 
gress, and  does  so  in  an  unevenly  ap- 
plied way.  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
is  recited  any  such  limitation.  The  rea- 
son none  is  to  be  found  is  that  the 
Founding  Fathers — our  predecessors — 
deemed  it  beneficial  to  have  as  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  people  who  them- 
selves reflected  the  diversity  and  charac- 
ter of  our  population.  Shopkeepers,  la- 
boring men  and  women,  doctors,  law- 
yers— all  were  intended  to  be  represented 
and  to  represent.  To  restrict  the  income 
of  Members  is  to  subtly  create  a  "profes- 
sionalized" Congress  made  up  of  persons 
whose  primary  source  of  income  and 
frame  of  reference  comes  not  from  the 
flow  of  commerce,  industry,  and  labor 
in  their  districts,  but  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  what  was  intended  by 
those  qualifications  which  do  appear  in 
the  Constitution. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  title  VI  should  be 
struck  because  of  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  future  of  this  great  institution. 
The  15-percent  limitation  will  adversely 
affect  the  incentive  of  highly  qualified 
people  to  seek  office.  Given  our  predelic- 
tion  against  voting  for  necessary  con- 
gressional pay  raises,  this  limitation  on 
one's  personal  freedom  to  supplement  his 
Income  will  reduce  the  attractiveness  of 
congressional  service — exactly  what  the 
pay  raise  was  intended  to  combat.  For  a 
person  must  virtually  sever  his  working 
relationships  within  his  community  In 
order  to  serve.  For  a  family  man  or 
woman,  this  may  adversely  affect  the 
decision  to  serve  and  reduce  one's  secu- 
rity to  the  point  that  a  decision  not  to 
serve  is  mandatory. 

The  "restoration  of  the  public  trust"  is 
the  stated  goal  of  the  Obey  Commission. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  trust  can 
and  will  be  regained  through  complete 
and  timely  financial  disclosure.  Unnec- 
<?ssary  restrictions  such  as  the  15-percent 
limitation  on  outside  income  only  serve 
to  undermine  the  bases  upon  which  truly 
representative  legislators  choose  to  run 
for  elective  office.  Let  us  restore  our 
faith,  and  that  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
in  the  public  to  decide  when  and  if  its 
elected  representatives  are  not  spending 
the  time  required  or  have  relationships 
which  may  influence  them  in  adverse 
ways.  So  long  as  there  is  full  disclosure, 
let  the  voters  do  the  job,  not  the  Govern- 
ment through  arbitrary  and  inequitable 
rules  and  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were  ayes  85,  noes  163. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were  ayes  79,  noes  344, 
"present"  1,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  38) 
AYES— 79 


Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Badlllo 

Bauman 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Ciawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Collins,  III. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Crane 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
An-lrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Appicgate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Au(3oln 
Bafalls 
Baidus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bon  lor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfle'd 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burt^ener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  F^a. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaueh 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 


Fish 

Prenzel 

Gold  water 

Gradison 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen 
Jeffords 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Levltas 
Uoyd.  Calif. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McEKinald 
McEwen 
Mann 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mil  ford 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 

NOES— 344 

Corman 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dlngel! 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Ed  ear 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pascell 

Pen  wick 

Findley 

Fisher 

Plthian 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Genhardt 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Orassley 

G'ldcer 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 


Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  Ind. 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

Pike 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Sr-yder 

SieiKer 

Stump 

Symms 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hiehtower 

Hillls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

KoEtmayer 

Krebs 

Lacomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lederer 

Le  Fanfe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lon^,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

M'-Closkey 

McCormack 

Mf-Dade 

McFall 

McHueh 

McKay 

M"Kinney 

Madlgan 

Maeuire 

Mahon 

Markey 

Marriott 


Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moflfett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

MottI 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottincer 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 


Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quie 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlnl 

SRiasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Skeiton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spell  man 

Spence 

Stantjeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 


Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sludds 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


ANSWERING  '•PRESENT"- 1 


Hughes 
NOT  VOTING— 8 


Andrews,  N.C. 

Breaux 

Gonzalez 


Moss 

Pettis 

Rallsback 


Staggers 

Teague 


Mr.  KEMP  changed  his  vote  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  VII. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


TITLE    VII- 


-SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON 
ETHICS 


Sec.  701.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  House  a  select  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Elthlcs  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee") . 

Sec.  702.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  House  on  any  bill 
which  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  It  by  the 
Speaker  and  which  Includes  provisions  which 
Incorporate  Into  permanent  law  the  matter 
contained  in  title  I  (relating  to  financial  dis- 
closure), title  II  (relating  to  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct),  that  portion  of  title  III 
which  relates  to  unofficial  office  accounts 
and  to  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct, 
title  rv  (relating  to  the  use  of  the  frank), 
and  title  vn  (relating  to  outside  earned  In- 
come). Such  bill  shall  be  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee:  and  the 
select  committee  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  It. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  adopt  In- 
terpretive regulations  respecting  the  appli- 
cation of  rule  XLIII.  rule  XLIV.  rule  XLVI. 
and  rule  XL VII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  • 
be   composed   of   thirteen   Members  of   the 
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House,  who  shall  be  appointed 
er.  one  of  whom  he  shall 
man. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring 
ship  of  the  select  committee 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  or: 
ment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this 
"Members"  Includes  Delegates 
and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
Rico. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  For  purposes  ol 
select  committee  may  sit  and 
hearings  In  the  same  manner 
extent  as  Is  provided  in  the  i 
committees  of  the  House  undi 
( 1 )  ( A)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 

(b)  Any  bill  and  accompan  r 
the  select  conunlttee  shall  be 
Rules  of  the  House  In  the 
though  It  had  been  reported 
committee  of  the  House. 

(c)  The  select  committee 
services  of  the  staffs  of 
missions  of  the  House. 

Sec.  705.  Subject   to  the 
pense  resolutions  as  required 
rule  xr  of  the  Rules  of  the 
committee  may  incur  expenses 
with  Its  duties  under  section 

Sec.  706.  Not  later  than 
the  select  committee  shall 
the  House  which  is  described 
(a) .  and  not  later  than  Decemlie 
select  committee  shall  adopt 
ulations  described  In  section 

Sec.  707.  The  select  committee 
thirty  days  after  reporting  to 
bill  described  In  section  702 ( 
ing  the  Interpretive  regulation  i 
section  702(b).  and  its  records, 
terlal  shall  be  transferred  to 
on    Standards   of    Official 
House. 


by  the  Speak- 
deslinate  as  chalr- 

:  1  i  the  member- 
shall  be  filled 
1  ;lnal  appolnt- 

ac^ion,  the  term 

to  the  House 

from  Puerto 

this  title,  the 

act,  and  hold 

to  the  same 

of  standing 

clause  2(m) 

of  the  House. 

ing  report  of 

iubject  to  the 

manner  as 

frtm  a  standing 


re  ay 
commit  tees 


Ho  jse 


acf}ptlon  of  ex- 

y  clause  5  of 

the  select 

In  connection 

7)2. 

Septe  tnber  30.  1977. 

report  the  bill  to 

n  section  702 

r  1.  1977.  the 

interpretive  reg- 

(b). 

shall  expire 

( he  House  the 

and  adopt- 

descrlbed  In 

Bles,  and  ma- 

Commlttee 

Co4duct    of    the 


■;o2( 


(ai 


t le  reading) . 

unaniriious  consent 

as  read  and 

objection  to 
from  Mis- 


Mr.  BOLLING  (during 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  title  VII  be  considered 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  . 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaja 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C  erk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendnient 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strice  out  all  of 
Title  V^I  beginning  on  pag(  20.  line  5, 
tlirough  page  22,  line  9 


it 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr. 
be    very    brief.    The    Rules 
adopted    a    committee    _. 
strike  this  title  for  three 
principal  reason  was  that 
the     prerogative    of     the 
deal  with  the  composition 
mittee  that  will  implement 
ond  reason  was  tliat  it 
sonable,   as  we  were 
matter,    to   adopt    the 
third  reason  was  that  we 
was  some  sloppy  language 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
was  adopted  by  the  Rules 
be  adopted   by   the 
Whole. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr. 
to  speak  against  the 

I  could  not  hear  the  „.  ^ 
gentleman  from  Missouri, 
from  the  tone  that  there 
pectation  that  we  might 
resolution    creating    this 
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utilize  the 
and  com- 


Chaii  man 


ami  tndment 


I  will 

Committee 

to 

ileasons.  The 

is  uniquely 

Speaker    to 

the  com- 

it.  The  sec- 

unrea- 

dealii^g   with   the 

The 

thjought  there 

the  resolu- 


in 


;  trike  which 

Coi  (imittee  will 

Committee  of  the 

Chairman,  I  rise 
amendnient. 

argur  lents  of  the 

bjit  I  take  it 

some  ex- 

explect  another 

cc  mmittee.    I 


wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  verify 
that. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  committee  is 
needed  to  interpret  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  done  tonight,  and  to  turn 
them  into  legislation  again.  I  hope  that 
we  will  do  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  strike  this  from  this 
title,  and  I  do  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  287)  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  338,  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  402.  nays  22 
not  voting  8,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Hi. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Bosgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 


(Roll  No.  391 

YEAS — 402 

Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfie'd 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhtU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 


Cornwell 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Enf;lish 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndiey 


Pish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
FUppo 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hat);edorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hnnley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlehtower 
Hlllls 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huches 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Hasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krneeer 
LaPalce 
La?omarslno 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Le  Fante 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bauman 
Chappell 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 


Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mapiuire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Ma'hls 

Mattox 

Ma^zoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

M*chel 

Mikulskl 

M'kva 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

M'neta 

Minlsh 

M'tche'l.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Gary 

Mvers.  Michael 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal      ■ 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 
Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ott'neer 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qute 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Raneel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

NAYS— 22 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dornan 

Go' d  water 

Hansen 

Ketchum 

McDonald 

OBrlen 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steleer 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trible 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waleren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wrieht 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yntron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Young.  Tex. 

Znblockl 

Zeferettl 


Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sikes 

Svmms 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 
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Breaux 
Gonzalez 


Pettis 
Rallsback 


Teague 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTION  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  resolution  just  agreed  to, 
House  Resolution  287.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  a  printing  error  by 
changing  "1977"  to  "1955"  in  line  2  of 
page  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  during 
the  debate  on  House  Resolution  287  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marj-land  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  February  24,  I 
submitted  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  before  the 
House  Subcommittees  on  Africa  and  In- 
ternational Organizations  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee  on  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  issue. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  1746,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodes- 
ian chrome  is  of  such  importance  that 
I  would  like  to  share  those  thoughts  with 
Members  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  those  hearings. 

The  caucus  strongly  supports  passage 
of  legislation  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. The  legal,  economic,  political,  and 
moral  justifications  are  compelling  as  to 
the  need  for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Legally,  at  the  reauest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain following  the  illegal  establishment 
of  the  Ian  Smith  government  in  1965,  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  voted  in 
1966  to  impose  mandatory  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Smith  government. 


The  United  States  voted  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sanctions  as  a  means  for 
the  international  community  to  bring 
about  peaceful  change  toward  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  However,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Byrd  amendment  in  1971.  this 
country  broke  a  binding  international 
agreement  and  became  the  only  countrj' 
to  officially  violate  the  United  Nations 
imposed  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Economically,  former  supporters  of 
the  amendment,  such  as  the  specialty 
steel  companies,  now  acknowledge  that 
for  economic  and  technological  reasons, 
there  is  no  need  for  this  amendment  to 
remain  in  force.  Imports  of  Rhodesian 
high-carbon  ferrochrome  into  the  United 
States  were  56  percent  lower  in  1976  than 
in  1975.  Moreover,  no  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  has  entered  the  United  States  since 
March  of  last  year.  Contrary  to  argu- 
ments that  importing  Rhodesian  chrome 
would  reduce  U.S.  dependency  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  major  chrome  sup- 
plier, 44  percent  of  all  chrome  imports 
in  the  United  States  in  1976  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  Rhodesia  ac- 
counted for  only  5  percent. 

Politically.  U.S.  noncompliance  with 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  has  had  tragic  effects.  It  has 
been  a  serious  blow  to  the  credibility  of 
our  relations  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  African  nations.  Such  lack 
of  credibility  has  the  potential  of  serious- 
ly harming  us  economically.  In  an  age  of 
growing  international  economic  inter- 
dependence, our  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping nations,  who  provide  many  of 
our  vital  raw  materials,  are  crucial.  Fail- 
ure to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  could 
eventually  jeopardize  our  growing  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Africa  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  nations  such  as  oil-rich 
Nigeria  are  far  more  important  to  our 
political  and  economic  interests  than  is 
Rhodesia. 

Morally,  we  can  no  longer  continue  to 
support  a  government  whose  legal,  social, 
and  economic  systems  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  subjugation  of  a  6-milllon- 
person  majority  by  a  270,000-person  mi- 
nority. For  a  nation  founded  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  equahty,  and  the 
dignity  of  man  to  not  only  condone  but 
also  support  such  oppression  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  support  which 
has  steadily  grown  since  the  passage 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  in  1971.  Repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  has  been  a  prior- 
ity item  for  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  since  1971  and  has  been  on  everj' 
caucus  legislative  agenda.  We  have 
vigorously  pushed  for  passage  of  repeal 
legislation  for  the  last  6  years. 

At  the  grassroots  level,  many  private 
individuals  have  given  of  their  time  and 
efforts  in  nationwide  movements  to  re- 
peal the  Byrd  amendment,  as  evidenced 
by  the  large  amounts  of  mail  and  per- 
sonal contacts  you  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  full  House  have  received  since  the 
passage  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Orga- 
nized labor  has  been  a  strong  and  active 
supporter  of  repeal  legislation.  Not  only 
have  the  steelworkers  and  other  parts  of 
organized  labor  voiced  their  opposition 


to  the  Byrd  amendment,  but  also  long- 
shoremen throughout  the  Nation  have 
refused  to  unload  cargoes  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  In  my  home  city  of  Baltimore, 
for  example,  longshoremen  from  local 
333  refused  to  imload  cargoes  of  Rhode- 
sian chrome  on  two  occasions:  on  August 
1,  1972,  and  on  December  12,  1973.  Fur- 
thermore, the  specialty  steel  companies, 
which  have  heretofore  opposed  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment,  have  stated  that 
they  would  no  longer  oppose  such  an 
action.  Finally,  at  the  highest  levels  of 
our  Government,  President  Carter,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance,  and  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Andrew  Young 
have  all  stated  their  full  and  active  sup- 
port for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 
It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  black 
majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  is  inevitable. 
Such  change  will  come  either  by  armed 
struggle  or  peaceful  negotiation.  Our 
goal  is  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  further 
armed  conflict  In  Rhodesia  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  peaceful  transfer  of  power.  In 
his  recent  factfinding  mission  to  Africa. 
Ambassador  Young  found  that  although 
black  African  nations  are  committed  to 
majority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  they  are  also 
committed  to  achieving  that  goal 
through  peaceful  means  and  are  eager 
to  work  with  the  United  States  toward 
that  end.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  signal  to  them  and  to  the  world 
community  that  we  are  also  seriously 
committed  to  achieving  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia  through  peaceful  means.  For 
this  reason,  and  the  reasons  I  put  forth 
earlier,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
strongly  urges  you  to  report  to  the  House 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 


THE  MILITARY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
when  the  administration  announced  its 
budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
I  was  particularly  distressed  to  hear  that 
the  President  decided  to  discontinue 
funding  for  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  mili- 
tary medical  school  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Health  Professionals 
Revitalization  Act  of  1972,  which  not  only 
established  the  medical  school  but  also 
created  a  complimentary  program  for 
health  professions  scholarships  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  was  hoped  by  estab- 
lishing a  military  medical  school  that  we 
would  encourage  physicians  and  other 
health  care  delivery  personnel  to  choose 
a  career  in  military  medicine  and  not 
leave  the  service  after  a  period  of  ob- 
ligated duty  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
those  who  enter  the  service  from  a  purely 
civilian  environment. 

We  on  the  committee  noticed  immedi- 
ately after  the  establishment  of  the  medi- 
cal school  a  surge  of  professional  pride 
among  military  medical  practitioners  in 
having  an  institution  to  which  they  could 
relate  and  to  which  they  could  hope  to 
join  as  teaching  and  clinical  staff  mem- 
bers. In  short,  the  school  was  not  only  to 
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be  a  source  of  career 
but  also  a  source  of 
medicine. 

Specialized  training  in 
cal   practice   and   In 
has  been  a  principal  part 
mission   to   better   satisfy 
needs  of  military 
dependents. 

There  has  been  much 
high  cost  of  training  a  s 
military  medical  school  a! 
training  in  civilian 
which  I  reouested  of  the 
counting  Office  in  1976 
various    factors    which 
support  of  all  medical 
in  a  finding  that  the 
a  student  in  the  military 
and  in  the  civilian  sector 
as  not  to  present  any 
ences. 

Another  comment  we  Y 
that  statistics  indicate 
term  there  will  be 
available  from  private 
to  preclude  the  need  for  a 
cal  school.  Those  figures 
ject  to  debate,  but  one 
We  do  not  foresee  sufficien 
manning  of  career  posts  ir 
medical  services  unless  the 
ical  school  is  continued. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  Armed   Ser\ 
which  originally  reported 
establishing  the  Uniformed 
versity  of  the  Health 
vigorously    supported    its 
and  funding  throughout 
years,  I  trust  that  the 
entire  Congress  will  see  fit 
the  budget  funding  in 
approximately   $10.6 
year  1978  and  appropriate 
the  years  ahead. 
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OIL  IMPORTS  IN  U  S    . 

<Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cal 
and  was  given  permission 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
his    remarks    and    include 
matter.) 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Ca 
Speaker,  today,  I  am 
which  mandates  that  a 
U.S.  oil  imports  be  transpo 
that  are  built  in  American 
operated  under  U.S.  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,   the  Unitec 
ports  51  percent  of  its  oil 
sources.  Only  4  percent  of  .  . 
however,  is  carried  on  Am^r 
and  operated  vessels.  This 
flags-of-convenlence  vessel 
ly   Liberian   and 
shiDs — to  operate  outside 
While  calling  for  domestic 
pendence.  the  Congress  is 
a  program  of  dependence 
oil  transported  in  foreicn 
needs.  Thus,  we  expose 
very  real  possibility  of  a 
of  our  ports. 

Moreover,  without  a  law  . 
a  percentage  of  our  oil  im 
ried  by  U.S. -flag  vessels 
States   is   losing   tax 
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Treasury,  we  are  creating  no  new  jobs 
for  American  seamen  and  shipyard  work- 
ers, and  our  marine  environment  remains 
vulnerable  to  massive  oil  spills  from  for- 
eign ships  with  inadequate  crews,  con- 
struction, and.  navigational  standards. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  mean 
jobs  for  Americans,  tax  revenues,  a  de- 
gree of  energy  transrwrtation  independ- 
ence, and  additional  safeguards  for  our 
oceans  and  shoreline. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  COM- 
MENDS SISTER  CITIES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occ3sion  to  cite  Sister  Cities  Inter- 
national for  its  many  accomplishments 
in  the  area  of  person-to-person  interna- 
tional relations. 

This  week  the  board  of  directors  and 
State  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Sister 
City  program  are  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. Comprised  of  dedicated  and  unself- 
ish volunteers  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sector,  the  group  directs  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Town  Affiliation  Associa- 
tion whose  principal  program  is  Sister 
Cities  International.  It  is  a  private,  non- 
profit national  membership  organization 
for  U.S.  cities  and  their  local  volunteer 
sister  cities.  The  program  is  supported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  of  the  State  Department 
and  by  a  number  of  private  foundations 
and  contributors.  Following  the  business 
sessions  of  the  board  of  directors  the 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Guillcrmo  Sevilla-Sacasa. 
will  host  a  reception  to  honor  the  sig- 
nificant efforts  of  the  Sister  City  pro- 
gram. Ambassador  Sevilla-Sacasa 's  views 
of  the  program  illustrate  how  well  re- 
garded the  Sister  Cities  operation  is.  He 
recentlv  said: 

The  Sister  City  Program  Is  unique  and  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  sincerity  and 
depth  of  Its  Important  work  in  International 
understanding  and  cooperative  Interchange. 

Although  Sister  Cities  now  has  higher 
visibility  than  heretofore,  its  goals  are 
not  quite  as  well  known.  Perhaps  the  best 
statement  as  to  what  this  excellent 
organization  is  all  about  is  that  of  Louis 
Wozar.  president  of  Sister  Cities  Inter- 
national and  a  business  and  civic  leader 
fiom  Davton.  Ohio. 

Sister  Cities  International's  objective  Is 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  global 
peace. 

To  achieve  and  maintain  this  peace,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  understanding  and 
a  sense  of  mutual  Interest  and  purpose 
among  all  of  the  world's  people  through  ex- 
change of  people.  Ideas  and  things. 

Sister  Cities  International  serves  as  a 
creative  force  for  International  cooperation 
through  community  action.  Its  goal  Is  to  en- 
hance world  peace  by  promoting  and  serv- 
ing Sister  City  relationships  between  U.S. 
communities  and  their  citizens  and  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world. 

In  so  doing,  it  seeks  to  encourage  the 
people  of  other  nations  to  learn  about  Ameri- 


can history,  culture  and  aspirations  for  the 
future  and  to  encourage  U.S.  citizens,  In  like 
manner,  to  learn  about  other  nations,  utiliz- 
ing exchanges  of  information  and  activities 
between  Sister  Cities  In  all  aspects  of  con- 
temporary life  and  common  Interests  among 
people.  The  Sister  City  Program  Is  two-way. 
The  give  and  take  Is  shared  by  both  com- 
munities. 

The  Program  provides  a  vehicle  by  which 
cities  in  the  United  States  can  create  a  forum 
for  this  Interchange  of  information.  Ideas, 
and  people  In  the  fields  of  education,  govern- 
ment, culture,  and  economic  and  social  rela- 
tions. The  Sister  City  Program  engages  com- 
munity Interest  in  building  a  better  climate 
for  world  understanding.  The  program  opens 
the  opportunity  for  every  American  city  to 
become  an  Integral  part  of  U.S.  relationships 
with  the  world,  moving  the  city  from  a  do- 
mestic dimension  into  the  broad  spectrum  of 
international  progress,  understanding  and 
cooperation.  Thus  every  American  commu- 
nity may  gain  an  Infinite  variety  of  rewarding 
experiences  in  International  relationships  In 
which  Its  citizens  at  all  levels  and  In  all 
callings  may  participate  and  communicate. 

The  Sister  City  Program  brings  together 
both  municipal  and  voluntary  community 
resources  for  the  common  purpose  of  inter- 
national   communication    and    Interaction. 

The  Sister  City  Program  is  committed  to 
the  process  of  providing  private  citizens, 
through  their  community  affiliations,  with 
an  active  role  in  International  relationships 
at  the  local  level.  It  Is  through  this  process 
of  Involvement  that  the  opportunity  for 
world  peace,  reinforced  by  an  increased  inter- 
national awareness  and  understanding  at  the 
citizen  level,  will  be  enhanced. 

Urbanization  Is  worldwide  In  Its  Impact 
and  presents  serious  socio-economic  Impli- 
cations for  all  nations.  In  that  context,  Sis- 
ter City  Programs  should  show  concern  for 
the  human  being  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment— settlement,  opportunity,  blight, 
growth,  education,  aspirations,  health  and 
a  better  life  for  the  disadvantaged — a  con- 
cern  that   is  worldwide. 

The  involvement  of  cities  and  their 
citizens  in  this  vital  international  effort 
has  grown  dramatically  during  the  past 
few  years  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  State  repre- 
sentatives. There  are  now  some  612  U.S. 
communities  of  all  sizes  affiliated  with 
over  800  "sister  cities"  in  77  other  na- 
tions. Through  these  relationships,  cities 
and  their  citizens  carry  out  a  wide  va- 
riety of  educational,  cultural,  profes- 
sional, youth,  technical,  municipal,  and 
business  exchanges. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  Sister  Cities  International  is 
launching  two  new  national  programs  of 
tremendous  impact  which  U.S.  cities  can 
carry  out  in  cooperation  with  their  sister 
cities  abroad. 

The  technical  assistance  program  of 
Sister  Cities  International  is  designed  to 
"provide  an  opportunity  to  engage  the 
talent  and  resources  of  U.S.  Sister  Cities 
in  finding  solutions  to  urban  problems  of 
many  developing  countries  around  the 
world." 

This  program  has  been  established  in 
the  belief  that  an  exchange  of  technical 
know-how,  through  the  provision  of  the 
services  of  technicians  from  U.S.  Sister 
Cities  to  affiliated  cities  in  developing 
countries,  can  assist  their  urban  institu- 
tions in  the  design,  imnlementation,  and 
completion  of  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
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meaningful  projects  which  will  have 
some  Impact  on  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  urban 
population  in  those  countries. 

Sister  City  affiliations  provide  a 
uniquely  appropriate  framework  within 
which  the  technical  needs  of  urban  in- 
stitutions in  developing  countries  can  be 
directly  addressed. 

Sister  City  affiliations  have  always 
been  characterized  by  a  personal,  direct, 
and  reciprocal  exchange  based  on  com- 
mon interests  and  mutual  respect.  These 
exchanges  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  people 
in  the  communities  on  both  sides  of  the 
affiliation. 

Given  the  availability  of  technical 
knowledge  in  almost  all  urban  areas  of 
the  United  States,  technical  assistance 
to  cities  in  the  developing  countries 
through  the  services  of  volunteer  tech- 
nicians from  the  United  States  is  really 
only  another  facet  of  the  existing 
relationship. 

Through  Sister  City  affiliations  and 
other  exchanges,  many  people  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  most  human 
problems  are  basically  similar  regardless 
of  the  cultural  framework  in  which  they 
occur.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  urban  popu- 
lation. Many  of  the  problems  facing 
cities  in  the  developing  world  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  facing  some  cities 
in  the  United  States  today,  and  may  be 
quite  similar  to  those  problems  with 
which  most  U.S.  cities  were  forced  to  deal 
only  a  few  decades  ago.  There  may  in- 
deed be  some  unsolved  U.S.  urban  prob- 
lems for  which  solutions  have  been  found 
in  cities  in  the  developing  world. 

Where  the  problems  of  cross-cultural 
communication  are  understood,  and  the 
level  of  technology  is  made  appropriate 
to  the  foreign  situation,  the  technical 
knowledge  gained  from  the  U.S.  urban 
experience  can  often  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  in  the  developing  countries, 
resulting  in  a  valid  response  to  their 
expressed  needs.  By  the  same  token, 
those  cities  may  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  solution  of  those  human 
problems  often  faced  by  U.S.  cities. 

Sister  Cities,  with  its  belief  in  the 
communality  of  hum^n  problems  and  its 
ability  to  exchange  ideas  across  cultural 
and  geographic  boundaries,  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical assistance  for  development.  These 
aspects  of  the  Sister  Cities  concept  pro- 
vide a  solid  foundation  for  new  and  re- 
warding exchange  among  people. 

Sister  Cities  International's  school  af- 
filiation program  is  a  new  program  of 
international  education.-.!  awareness  and 
global  education  which  will  help  to  fa- 
cilitate the  affiliation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States 
with  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  other  countries,  through  their  Sister 
City  relationship,  on  a  direct  one-to-one 
basis   at  the  local   level. 

The  school  affiliation  program  will 
focus  on  international  educational 
awareness  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
development  of  programs  of  interna- 
tional awareness  between  the  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
that  are  affiliated. 
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This  program,  through  the  school  af- 
filiation process,  is  intended  to  provide 
for  a  mechanism  at  the  local  level  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  that  will 
accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Increase  the  international 
awareness  and  cross-cultural  under- 
standing of  students,  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministrators; 

Second.  Provide  a  practical,  easy,  and 
continuous  mechanism  through  which 
students  in  the  United  States  can  under- 
stand other  cultures  and  through  which 
students  in  those  countries  can  under- 
stand our  culture; 

Third.  Provide  a  new  and  lasting  di- 
mension for  international,  educational, 
cultural,  and  professional  programing 
within  the  schools; 

Fourth.  Provide  for  educational  inter- 
change between  United  States  and  for- 
eign schools  and  for  transference  of 
knowledge  and  curriculum;  and 

Fifth.  Provide  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical application  in  the  international 
area  of  programs  corresponding  with  and 
supportive  of  school  curriculum. 

On  September  11.  1976.  the  sister  city 
program  celebrated  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  as  a  national  con- 
cept; and  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram have  been  many.  The  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  fine  organization  have  all 
been  carried  out  by  citizen  volunteers — 
in  cooperation  with  their  local  govern- 
ments— all  across  the  country.  It  is  a 
shining  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  America 
which  still  can  call  on  its  people  to  get 
involved  and  to  know  they  Miill. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Robert  G. 
Chollar.  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Charles  F.  Kettering 
Foundation  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  a  speech 
titled  "Citizen  Involvement  on  a  Global 
Scale" — 

The  improvement  of  international  rela- 
tions is  too  Important  to  be  left  solely  to 
national  governments.  There  are  many  pro- 
ductive roles  which  private  citizens  have  a 
responsibility  to  fill  in  this  Important  field 
and  time  no  longer  gives  us  the  luxury  of 
not  fully  exercising  the  potential  of  or- 
ganized private  groups  such  as  Sister  Cities 
International  to  address  critical  issues  in  the 
international  arena. 

Throughout  history,  cities  have  been  the 
conduits  for  world  trade,  the  main  commu- 
nicators of  culture,  the  homes  of  those  with 
the  strongest  ethnic  contacts  with  other 
countries  and  the  proven  training  ground 
for  future  national  and  world  leadership.  The 
Sister  Cities  Program  helps  provide  a  means 
by  which  all  these  important  assets  can 
be  made  more  meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  commend  Sister  Cities  International 
for  its  outstanding  efforts  in  behalf  of 
peace  throughout  the  world  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  Washington  meeting  this 
week. 


DIRTY   DOZEN   VERSUS    CAMPAIGN 
FAIRNESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  has 


made  an  important  contribution  to  clean- 
ing up  our  political  environment  by  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  interest  groups  which 
rate  Members  of  Congress  to  consider 
suggestions  that  they  clean  up  their  own 
act. 

This  effort  has  involved  initiating  dis- 
cussions by  representatives  of  rating 
groups  themselves  which  could  lead  to 
their  devising  a  voluntary  code  of  fair 
political  rating  practice  to  which  they 
would  adhere. 

As  background,  FCPC  requested  politi- 
cal scientists  at  the  American  University 
and  George  Washington  University  to 
prepare  two  research  papers  on  the  role 
of  political  ratings  in  the  entire  context 
of  campaigns,  and  probing  analysis  of  tlie 
issues  or  votes  selected  to  rank  Members 
of  Congress. 

These  were  presented  in  January  at  a 
private,  by-invitation-only  symposium  at 
the  American  University,  chaired  by  a 
professor  from  Catholic  University,  to 
which  representatives  of  all  rating  groups 
were  invited. 

I  received  a  questionnaire  circulated 
to  provide  raw  data  for  the  paper  on  the 
role  of  pohtical  ratings  in  campaigns,  and 
concluded  that  I  might  offer  insights 
which  no  questionnaire,  however  well  de- 
signed, could  elicit. 

I.  therefore,  responded  with  a  paper  on 
my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
1976  Dirty  Dozen,  selected  by  a  group 
known  as  Environmental  Action,  Inc. 
With  the  concurrence  of  FCPC  Executive 
Director  Robert  Sidman  and  the  three 
political  scientists  responsible,  my  paper 
was  accepted  for  distribution  to  the 
participants. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  a  code 
of  fair  political  rating  practice  will  re- 
sult. But  even  if  it  does  not,  the  failure 
of  rating  organizations  seriously  to  con- 
sider such  a  move  in  light  of  recent  al- 
legations of  abuses  will  brand  them  as 
hit-run  ambush  artists. 

The  proceeding  already  has  produced  a 
reveaUng  insight  into  the  Dirty  Dozen 
Campaign  Commitee,  which  was  invited 
to  send  a  representative.  Doubtless  pre- 
ferring to  stay  under  its  damp  rock  be- 
tween elections,  the  Dirty  Dozen  Cam- 
paign Commitee  failed  to  acknowledge 
the  FCPC  invitation,  much  less  send  a 
representative. 

For  the  further  enlightment  of  Mem- 
bers, I  should  like  to  recount  my  experi- 
ence with  this  shabby  operation  in  the 
same  terms  I  used  in  my  paper  for  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 
Dirty  Dozen  Designation — A  Commentary 
On  March  25.  1976.  a  group  known  as  En- 
vironmental Action's  Dirty  Dozen  Campaign 
Committee  Issued  Its  list  of  12  House  Mem- 
bers targeted  for  defeat  as  the  most  con- 
sistent opponents  of  strong  environmental 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  purportedly 
"stringent  criteria." 

These  criteria  Included  members'  votes  on 
13  or  14  "key  environmental"  measures  used 
by  Environmental  Action  to  rate  the  entire 
House  membership.  But  unlike  other  practi- 
tioners of  the  great  rating  game,  the  Dirty 
Dozen  operation  claims  also  to  assess  other 
factors  as  a  basis  for  designating  the  chosen 
12. 

According  to  the  organization's  published 
material  and  public  statements  of  its  spokes- 
men, these  subjective  criteria  include:  (1) 
the  "quality  of  each  Incumbent's  opposition," 
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(2)    Interest  of  local 
In  his  defeat.  (3)  other 
vlronmental  "record",  such 
ItJatlves. 

Asa  member  of  Dirty 
I  have  had  occasion  to  an 
as  well  as  the  over-all  tae 
Dozen  campaign  committee 
provides  a  documentary  of 
ranks  the  Dirty  Dorea  oper 
spurious  of  the  fpecles. 

Of  435  House  Members,  I 
12  although  107  other 
"wrong"    or    worse    on    En  ^ 
lion's   vote   list.    I   got    16 
as  did  38  others;   another 
while  another  25  scored  zero 

Clearly,  my  designation 
more  subjective   of   the  so 
and   hence   these   least  su 
clnct   rebuttal — predomin 
will  deal  with  them  first  in 
prove  a  reveallnj  case  hlsto' 

In  my  case,  the  Dirty  Do 
ecologically  aware"  opponei  i 
of  J.  Joseph   Grandmaison 
(N.H.)    alderman,    a 
ordlnator  for  George 
cessful    manager   of   the   D 
torial    campaign    in   Mass 
Diirkln  senatorial  campalgr 
shire,  a  resident  at  the 
Harvard,  a  political 
ton   media,   and   an   ambit 
totally   devoid   of   a   record 
vlronmental  or  otherwise. 

A  clue  to  his  latent 
tlals   lies   with    Martha 
ganizer  for  the  Dirty  Dozen 
mlttee.   who   had   learned 
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age treatment  plants.  Said  the  Dirty  Dozen 
pres-  release  c'rculatel  in  my  district: 

"Although  Cleveland  has  claimed  credit 
for  a  good  water  clean-up  program  in  New 
Hampshire,  he  has  Introduced  a  bill  to 
weaken  the  existing  clean-up  procedures,  ac- 
cording to  Ba.ss."  the  reference  being  to  cam- 
paii^n  coordinator  Dennis  Bass. 

"He  stated  that  Cleveland's  bill  would  re- 
move much  of  EPA's  authority  to  regulate 
the  implementation  of  environmental  con- 
siderations before  federal  sewage  treatment 
grants  are  approved. 

"Environmentalists  oppose  the  bill,  as  they 
feel  uniform  federal  environmental  stand- 
ards should  be  applied  to  all  sewage  treat- 
ment programs." 

Subject  to  extensive  safeguards,  my  "state 
certification"  bill  would  give  state  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  deemed  qualified  by 
the  Environmental  P»rotectlon  Agency  in- 
creased authority,  responsibility  and  funding 
to  take  over  much  of  the  routine  operation 
of  the  construction  grants  program.  It  thus 
would  build  into  law  a  policy  already 
launched  by  EPA  whereby  it  delegates  to 
qualified  states  certain  aspects  of  the  Clean 
Water  Program.  California  is  an  outstand- 
ing example. 

The  facts  of  the  matter — demonstrating 
the  lack  of  merit  of  the  Dirty  Dozen  charge — 
are  documented  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  in  the  form  of  the  Committee  report 
and  assurances  provided  by  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Russell  E.  Train  via  correspondence 
in  the  Committee  files. 

Administrator  Train,  to  whom  I  would 
ascribe  some  environmental  credentials, 
wrote  me  as  follows  on  learning  that  my  bill 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  designation 
as  an  environmental  thug: 

"The  curious  thing  is  that  we  at  EPA  have 
been  urging  a  State  Certification  program  for 
some  time  and  under  existing  authority,  we 
have  delegated  substantial  elements  of  our 
program  to  the  State  of  California. 

"There  arc,  of  course,  legitimate  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  the  State 
Certification  program,  and  there  is  certainly 
room  for  differences  as  to  the  details  of  such 
a  program,  but  I  fail  to  understand  why  ad- 
vocating a  State  Certification  program  can 
be  viewed  as  evidence  of  antienvlronmental 
bias  particularly  since,  on  at  least  three  oc- 
casions. I  have  personally  testified  in  sup- 
port of  your  bill  for  State  Certification." 

Train's  views  are  widely  shared  by  those 
with  elected  or  appointed  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  treatment  plants  are  built  and 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
cleaned  up.  Thus,  supporters  also  include  at 
least  48  of  50  state  water  pollution  control 
administrators,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation,  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures and  the  National  Commission  on 
Water  Quality,  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Rockefeller. 

If  my  provision  represents  "anti-environ- 
mental bias."  it  is  shared  by  the  House  Water 
Resources  Su^^committee,  which  rejected  a 
criopling  amendment  12-2.  and  the  parent 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. It  is  also  shared  by  nearly  140  House 
co-sponsors.  Including  eight  who  scored  '00 
percent  on  Environmental  Action's  purity 
poll,  another  ten  who  scored  92  percent  and 
another  ten  who  scored  85. 

It  is  shared  by  the  entire  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  adopted  the  bill  of  which 
my  provision  is  a  part  by  a  339-5  vote,  after 
debate  during  which  at  least  nine  amend- 
ments were  offered — not  one  of  which  dealt 
with  state  certification. 

Finally,  before  the  bill  died  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  due  to  a  dispute  over  other 
provisions,  my  measure  was  agreed  to — sub- 
ject to  limited  funding  and  limited  dura- 
tion—by Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine. 


Theoretically,  Dirty  Dozen  might  argue 
that  the  "environmentalists"  are  right  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  wrong  on  this  issue. 
But  the  record  will  show  that  the  "environ- 
mentalist" position  ais  well  as  the  substance 
of  my  bill  was  distorted. 

It  is  significant  that  at  a  hearing  held  by 
EPA  in  California,  which  has  some  experience 
with  state  certification,  my  legislation  was 
supported  by  two  "environmental"  witnesses 
including  the  California  representative  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

On  April  2.  1976,  a  coalition  of  environ- 
mental groups  wrote  my  Committee  In  sup- 
port of  the  "concept"  of  my  provision  as 
"desirable,"  while  advocating  some  amend- 
ments. These  would  scale  down  its  applica- 
tion from  100  percent  of  projects  to  70-80 
percent,  and  establish  a  list  of  criteria  for 
selecting  states  to  receive  delegated  author- 
ity. (Ironically,  the  day  before  the  Dirty 
Dozen  list  was  issued,  I  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Clean  Water  Action  Project 
to  discuss  ways  to  tighten  up  the  state  se- 
lection process  to  meet  one  of  the  objections 
raised.  I  subsequently  spon.sored  a  successful 
amendment  to  that  end,  a  move  warmly 
commended  by  at  least  two  of  the  concerned 
groups,  the  Clean  Water  Action  Project  and 
the  Sierra  Club.) 

Most  significant  In  disposing  of  the  Dirty 
Dozen  distortion,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  letter  supporting  the  concept  of  my  state 
certification  program  was  signed  by  Environ- 
mental  Action,  Dirty  Dozen's  parent  group. 

VOTE    MISREPRESENTATION 

Equally  misleading  can  be  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  substance  of  votes  selected 
by  the  Dirty  Dozen  to  rate  all  Members  of 
Congress,  which  may  be  totally  unrelated  to 
the  environment  or  at  best  virtually  so.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  one  such  vote,  which 
Dirty  Dozen  also  chose  to  focus  on  In  per- 
sonal attacks  on  me. 

Seeking  to  picture  me  as  a  captive  of  the 
highway  lobby,  the  publication  Environmen- 
tal Action  stated:  "In  1975  he  went  so  far 
as  to  support  a  measure  to  Impose  severe 
penalties  on  cities  which  use  federal  high- 
way money  for  public  transportation." 

In  explaining  the  use  of  this  vote  to  rate 
all  Members.  Environmental  Action  elabo- 
rated as  follows: 

"From  its  inception  In  1956  until  1973,  the 
federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  collected  high- 
way user  taxes  and  disbursed  them  solely  to 
state  highway  and  interstate  projects.  In 
1973,  Congress  opened  up  the  Trust  Fund  to 
mass  transit  funding  by  allowing  local  gov- 
ernment the  option  of  not  building  an  In- 
terstate highway  and  transferring  the  funds 
to  mass  transit  projects.  The  'interstate 
transfer'  provision  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant mass  transit  funding  mechanism  for 
U.S.  cities.  During  debate  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1975,  Rep.  William 
Harsha  (R-Ohio)  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  abrogated  the  Interstate 
transfer  provision  by  attaching  severe  finan- 
cial penalties  to  those  localities  attempting 
to  use  the  interstate  transfer  mechanism  to 
fund  local  mass  transit." 

This  Is  dead  wrong,  a  distortion  of  both 

(1)  the   "interstate   transfer'  provision  and 

(2)  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  which  I 
supoorted  and  fought  for — unsuccessfully — 
on  the  House  floor. 

No  interstate  highway  funds  are  trans- 
ferred to  mass  transit.  It  is  true  that  a  small 
amount  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  revenue 
from  a'^other  category  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way, known  as  the  "urban  system."  is  avail- 
able for  direct  transfer  to  transit.  But  no 
Interstate  funds. 

Contrary  to  slap-dash  press  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  interstate  transfer  mechan- 
ism transfers  eligibility  for  fxin-iing.  If  a 
communitv,  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  deter- 
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mines  that  a  proposed  segment  of  Interstate 
highway  Is  no  longer  needed.  It  may  have  the 
segment  wiped  off  the  map.  It  then  becomes 
eligible,  not  for  Trust  Fund  revenues,  but  for 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  a 
transit  alternative.  This  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  an  understanding  of  Dirty  Dozen's 
charge. 

The  amendment  which  I  supported  was  not 
to  the  basic  interstate  transfer  mechanism. 
It  was  an  amendment  to  a  pending  highway 
bill  which  Itself  amended  the  Interstate 
transfer  provision.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  was  to  knock  out  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  existing  law  and  thus 
to  preserve  it  unchanged.  So  much  for  abro- 
gating, penalizing,  or  any  other  change  in 
the  law. 

In  reality,  the  amendment  I  supported  was 
aimed  at  defeating  a  measure  which  Rep. 
Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y.)  had  succeeded  in  in- 
serting in  the  pending  highway  bill.  It  had 
two  particularly  objectionable  provisions: 

(1)  It  would  permit  a  city  with  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  a  New  York  to  subvert  the  inter- 
state transfer  mechanism  by  redesigning  a 
planned  segment  of  interstate  highway  which 
it  Intended  to  eliminate  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  increasing  Its  cost  on  paper,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  available  for  a 
transit  alternative. 

(2)  It  would  permit  a  city  which  had 
.spent  millions  of  c^ollars  In  Highway  Trust 
Fund  revenues  to  acquire  right-of-way  for  an 
Interstate  highway  to  escape  any  pay-back 
requirement  upon  cancellation  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  land  could  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, Including  uses  totally  unrelated  to 
transportation,  or  sold  outrlfht  with  the  pro- 
ceeds retained.  It  would  do  this  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Federal  Government  from  requiring 
any  pay-back  whatever  of  funds  spent  for  a 
cancelled  Interstate  project. 

This  was  fully  discussed  in  floor  debate, 
as  was  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  Mrs. 
Abzug's  provision  was  limited  to  one  objec- 
tive: Escalation  of  the  cost  of  a  planned  proj- 
ect to  reconstruct  the  dilapidated  West  Side 
Highway  as  an  Interstate  facility,  followed  by 
Its  abandonment  and  the  substitution  of 
transit  at  a  higher  level  of  funding. 

Concerning  which  a  few  concluding  obser- 
vations are  in  order.  This  was  a  fiscal  respon- 
sibility vote,  neither  pro-transit  or  antl- 
translt.  Our  position  was  supported  by  Trans- 
portation Secretary  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
who  has  responsibility  for  both  highway  and 
transit  modes.  Both  New  York  State  Governor 
Hugh  Carey  and  Mayor  Abraham  Beame  have 
described  the  Interstate  project  to  recon- 
struct the  West  Side  Highway— which  Mrs. 
Abzug  would  scrap — as  environmentally 
positive. 

What  of  the  "environmental"  position?  En- 
vironmental groups  were  concerned  over  the 
over-all  highway  bill  on  a  number  of  grounds, 
including  billboard  controls,  state  vs.  blg-clty 
control  over  highway  construction  decisions, 
and  bridge  and  road  improvements  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway,  whose  construction  some  groups 
oppose  In  Its  own  rleht. 

But  the  main  environmental  Issue  at  stake, 
according  to  none  other  than  an  Environ- 
mental Action  affiliate,  the  Highway  Action 
Coalition,  was  the  fact  that  the  bill  would 
continue  the  existing  highway  program  for 
two  years,  defy  a  "reordering  of  transporta- 
tion priorities,"  and  preserve  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

The  bl-oartlsan  House  Environmental 
Study  Conference,  reiving  on  Environmental 
Action-Highway  Action  Coalition  as  the 
principal  source  of  environmental  comment 
on  the  highway  bill,  reports  scant  mention 
of  the  Abzug  amendment.  The  environmen- 
tal position  supported  the  Abzug  amend- 
ment on  grounds  of  "flexibility,"  presumably 
because    It    permitted    the    substitution    of 


non-Interstate  highways  as  well  as  transit 
upon  withdrawal  of  an  Interstate  project. 
But  there  was  no  explicit  Identification  of 
environmental  merit  in  the  Abzug  measure's 
provision  making  possible  the  artificial  cost 
inflation  of  a  highway  project  to  be  aban- 
doned. With  respect  to  pay-back.  ESC  reports 
that  environmentalists  supported  a  prohibi- 
tion against  repayment  of  funds  "transferred 
to  a  mass  transit  project."  But  as  the  fore- 
going discussion  of  the  transfer  mechanism 
demonstrated,  there  Is  no  direct  transfer 
of  Interstate  funds  to  transit;  thus  a  com- 
munity's meeting  Its  pay-back  requirement 
with  respect  to  Highway  Trust  Fund  reve- 
nues would  in  no  way  diminish  its  eligibility 
for  general  Treasury  revenues  for  transit. 
The  only  prohibition  under  payback  would 
be  again.^t  an  unconscionable  windfall. 

Thus  we  have  Environmental  Action,  for 
partisan  political  purposes,  decrying  as  an 
environmental  Gulf  of  Tonkin— after  the 
fact — a  vote  which  it  scarcely  mentioned  at 
the  time  of  House  action. 

LEGISLATIVE     IMPACT 

I  can  detect  no  particular  impact  on  legis- 
lation with  which  I  was  concerned  following 
my   designation,   though   the   potential    was 
there.  A  great  deal  of  staff  time  was  spent 
on  behalf  of  analyzing  the  Dirty  Dozen  op- 
eration for  a  counterattack  in  case  my  Clean 
Water  amendments  were  Jeopardized.  As  the 
foregoing  suggests,  this  proved  unnecessary. 
My  designation  could  have  proved  a  deter- 
rent to  my  offering  an  amendment  to  resolve 
the  principal  cle.m  water  controversy  of  the 
second  session  (1976)  in  the  following  sense. 
A  Committee  amendment  threatened  to  cut 
back  severely  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  to  regulate  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities affecting  wetlands,  I  voted  against  It 
In    Committee    but    it    carried    nonetheless. 
Subsequently,       legitimate       environmental 
groups  were  looking  for  a  sponsor  of  a  com- 
promise  at   precisely    the   time   I   was   con- 
sidering a  similar  measure  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment. I  Instructed  my  stall  to  proceed,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  amendment 
would  be  offered  only  if  the  environmental- 
ists  concerned   would   come   out   In   whole- 
hearted public  support  of  It,   as  a  defense 
against  an  anticipated  Dirty  Dozen  attack. 
Fortunately,  it  developed  that  my  thinking 
and  that  of  responsible  groups  like  the  Nat- 
ural   Resources   Defense   Council    was   prac- 
tically  identical   and  the  amendment   went 
In  with  the  co-sponsorshIp  of  Rep.   Harsha 
who  shared  our  views.  Doubtless  some  col- 
leagues unfamiliar  with  my  over-all  environ- 
mental record  might  have  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  to  clean  up  my  act  In  view  of  the 
Dirty  Dozen  designation.  Such  was  not  the 
case  with  President  Ford,  who  supported  my 
version   (which  was  killed  by  a  substitute) 
in  the  House,  and  later  in  the  Senate.  Ulti- 
mately the   whole  effort  was  mooted  when 
the  House-passed  bill  with  an  alternative  to 
my  wetlands  protection  amendment  died  in 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

CAMPAIGN    IMPACT 

To  put  the  bottom  line  at  the  top.  I  won 
re-election  with  61  percent  of  the  vote,  down 
roughly  three  percentage  points  from  my 
margin  of  two  years  earlier. 

The  impact  of  the  Dirty  Dozen  campaign 
began  with  my  designation,  which  gave  my 
opponent  some  initial  impetus  in  press  re- 
ports. This  was  promptly  diminished  by  at 
least  three  editorials  in  dally  newspapers 
across  the  political  spectrum  denouncing  my 
designation  as  a  dirty  deed.  I  interpret  this  as 
a  reflection  of  my  balanced  environmental 
record  and  perceptions  generated  by  my  12 
years  in  the  New  Hampshire  Senate  and  14  in 
the  House. 

My  "strong  ecologically  aware"  opponent 
was  possibly  gun-shy  becau.se  of  these  edi- 
torials and  the  Lowell  Sun  piece  on  his  role  in 


my  designation  and  that  of  his  former  cam- 
paign subordinate  now  associated  with  the 
Dirty  Dozen  operation.  He  made  no  use  that 
I  could  determine  of  my  designation,  nor  did 
he  challenge  my  environmental  record.  He 
walked  away  from  it.  He  did.  however,  seek 
to  portray  me  as  unduly  solicitous  of  the 
financial  Interests  of  oil  companies  because 
of  a  price-deregulation  vote.  This  I  was  able 
to  blunt  by  the  counter-argument  that  since 
the  time  of  the  vote,  the  benefits  of  deregula- 
tion to  New  England  were  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  to  the  point  that  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy ultimately  took  the  same  position. 
Against  this  background,  a  technically  well- 
done  advertisement  placed  In  several  newspa- 
pers by  Dirty  Dozen  had  less  impact  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  the  case.  (Plus 
v.hich  we  knmediately  countered  It  with  an 
extra  SI. 000  to  $2,000  in  radio  spots.) 

The  Dirty  Dozen  claim  to  have  enlisted 
several  environmental  organizations  against 
me  clearly  backfired  on  the  organization,  but 
the  effect  on  my  candidacy  vs.  my  opponent's 
is  conjectural.  One  liberal  paper  editorialized 
on  the  false  claim,  suggesting  that  the  Dirty 
Dozen  campaign  committee  change  its  name 
by  dropping  the  word  dozen.  The  editor  of 
another  liberal  daily  commented  repeatedly 
to  my  staff  that  with  friends  like  the  Dirty 
Dozen,  my  opponent  automatically  acquired 
a  fair  share  of  enemies.  It  Is  liard  to  jviUge 
how  that  affected  his  paper's  coverage. 

The  basic  "orochure  distributed  by  the 
Dirty  Dozen,  moreover,  in  wanted-posier 
style,  was  strident  in  tone  and  thus  inappro- 
priate to  the  political  climate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1976.  On  the  other  hand,  my  designa- 
tion— in  combination  with  my  opponent's 
demonstrated  skills  as  a  political  organizer — 
may  have  contributed  to  the  assessment  of 
Congressional  Quarterly  that  I  was  In  a  race 
loo  close  to  call. 

One  Initiative  on  my  part  by  the  way  of 
response  was  helpful.  I  intensified  my  effcrts 
to  achieve  a  compromise  between  the  ftatc 
highway  department  and  conservation  groups 
to  resolve  a  controversy  over  highway  im- 
provements through  Franconla  Notch,  a  con- 
troversy of  20  years'  standing.  It  now  appears 
finally  resolved. 

On  balance,  perhaps  due  to  sensitivity  to 
attacks  on  a  record  of  which  I  am  proud.  I 
feel  the  designation  hurt.  The  question  is 
how  much.  My  26  years  in  elective  office  con- 
vince me  that  the  rebuttals  and  disclaimers 
seldom  offset  the  initial  attack.  The  fast- 
growing  area  of  my  district  is  subject  to  an 
influx  of  new  residents  unfamiliar  with  ray 
record. 

However,  there  is  a  respectable  dissenting 
view  In  my  organization  to  the  effect  that  the 
Dirty  Dozen  campaign  could  have  hurt  but 
fortunately  didn't  because  of  its  ineptness. 
and  might  even  have  helped. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    VIEVV'S THE    REAL    RECORD 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  our  country 
Is  In  a  mess  Is  becau.se  for  too  long,  environ- 
mental considerations  were  subordinated  to 
other  interests  or  totally  ignored.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  we  will  be  in  Just  as 
much  a  mess  if  not  more  If  environmental 
considerations  inevitably  prevail  at  any  point 
of  conflict  with  legitimate  economic  objec- 
tives such  as  those  Involved  in  energy.  There 
must  be  a  balance,  a  restraint  and  a  civility 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

My  recent  environmental  record  Includes: 
(1)  authorship  of  a  House-passed  bill  to  con- 
serve energy  In  public  buildings.  (2)  my  as 
yet  only  partial  success  In  preserving  the 
scenic  and  historic  values  of  Sandwich  Notch 
in  New  Hamp.shire  (through  negotiations 
with  the  corporate  owner),  (3)  authorship 
of  a  wetlands  preservation  law  now  requiring 
non-structural  alternatives  to  dams — such 
as  marshland  acquisition,  flood  plain  zoning 
and  the  like — to  be  considered  in  connection 
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with  federally  assisted  water 
ects.  (4)   action  as  a  private 
Hampshire   to   acquire    as   a 
choice  tract  threatened  with 
ment.  (5)  successful  efforts 
from   shutting   off   water   pol 
funds  in  New  England  for  six 

Yet  I  see  nothing  esthetlcall? 
the  visible  manifestations  of 
tress,  and  accordingly  have  f 
grams  to  alleviate  that  distress 
range  economic  revltallzatlon 
other  public  works.  Tliere 
consistency. 

My     ratings     by     ten 
Dirty    Dozen — as    published 
Almanac  of  American  Politla 
panled  by  a  profile  describing 
tltloner  of  "mild  mannered, 
llcanSsm    (which)    seems   to 
stituents  well."  That  reflects 
and  the  fact  that  it  merits 
voters. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Thoush  I  «Tlte  as  one  whosj 
graced  isut  not  gored,  my  v 
pervasive   pattern   of   dlstortl<^n 
permitted  to  continue.  The 
the  office-holder,  and  the 
vlronmental  Action  are  all  vlct 
shabby  operation.  I  have  no 
a  close  campaign  a  relatively 
bent  with  less  of  a  record  to 
mine    and    less    public    ex 
harmed.  Regardless,  the  political 
tlve  processes  are  111  served. 

Basically,  the  only  counter  t 
tlon  In   a  free  society  is  good 
The    only    question    Is    how 
through   what   m»»chanlsm. 
challenge  to  the  offlce-holdcr 
other   Interest    groups    <partlc 
environmental  field)  and  the 

The  office-holder  must  be 
regardless  of  his  record,  It  can 
He  should  therefore  assiire 
matlon  his  office  maintains  w 
his  record  be  organized  for 
and   analysis    to   provide    the 
buttal  of  false  charges.  The 
Practices  Committee  Is  avail 
disputes   between   candidates, 
them   to  arbitration.   It  has 
here,  except  that  candidate  A 
that   his  opponent,   candidate 
and    disavow    attacks    against 
which,  if  made  by  candidate 
stltute  an  unfair  campaign 
to   so   disavow   attacks   by   an 
s.  ch  a<:  the  Dirty  Dozen  would 
a  charge  of  unfair  campalpn 
FCPCs   charter.   An  office-holr^r 
prepared,  as  I  was  not.  to  go 
belt  not  a  totally  satisfactory 

The  office-holder  further  s^ 
the  fullest  the  avenues  avalla 
communicate   the   substance 
tlve    performance,   directly    or 
media. 

Rating     groups     sooner     or 
reco!»ni7e   that  organizall-ins  1 
Dozen  are  giving  a  que=tionab 
best    a    b.id    name.    They 
voluntary      formation      of     a 
mechanism    with    a    code    of 
rating  practice,  with  those  coi 
fled  a.s  doing  so.  Those  choosin 
or  falling  to  comolv  having  ]( 
be  appropriately  identified 

At  minimum,  certain  basic 
code  should  be  considered.  Firjt 
might  be  required  to  Identify 
of   officers   and   membership.   1 
sociated    with    a    parent    groub 
make  public  simultaneous  w 
those   basic  facts   now   a   matler 
record,  eg,  the  public  portloni 
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tional   tax    returns    filed    by    tax    exempt 
organizations  with  IRS. 

Second,  its  process  of  rating  should  be 
explained  in  terms  of  selertlon  of  votes, 
whether  they  are  picked  by  a  staff  or  through 
a  more  representative  mechanism  reflecting 
views  of  the  membership.  If  a  lobbying  group 
or  a  rating  organlz.ation  associated  with 
lobbying,  It  should  demonstrate  the  extent 
to  which  the  Issues  selected  have  been  Us 
own  priority  legislative  objectives — or  not. 
It  also  would  be  meaningful  to  state  the 
number  of  similar  votes  from  which  those 
chosen  were  selected.  At  bare  minimum, 
vote  description  should  permit  Instant 
Identification  in  terms  of  bill  number, 
amendment  number,  substance  of  the  meas- 
ure, date  and  source  such  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  or  Congressional  Quarterly. 

In  fairness.  Members  should  be  Informed 
of  the  ratings  and  tl-:e  votes  selected  suf- 
ficiently In  advance  of  their  public  release 
to  make  an  Informed  and  timely  response. 
If  the  charges  or  negative  ratings  are  valid, 
ihey  should  be  able  to  stand  this  scrutiny. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  process  will  continue 
to  smack  of  a  hit-run  ambush.  (The  rating 
group  actually  would  gain.  Prior  to  the  1974 
campaign,  a  Nader  group  circulated  a  draft 
vote  ILsting  which  represented  me  as  having 
voted  against  a  minority  staff  reform  I 
had  fought  for  for  nearly  ten  years.  Tlie 
description  of  tlie  substance  of  the  vote  was 
valid,  but  the  parliamentary  situation  was 
such  that  a  no  vote  meant  yes.  Publication 
of  such  an  error  would  only  have  em- 
barrassed the  rating  group,  in  that  Ralph 
Nader  and  John  Gardner  of  Common  Cause 
had  both  publicly  Joined  Rep.  John  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  then-Minority  Leader  Jerry 
Ford  and  me  in  advocating  this  reform.) 

Environmental  groups  have  a  particular 
responsibility  for  recognizing  who  their 
friends  are.  During  the  1976  champaign,  a 
page  one  article  appeared  in  a  Washington 
paper  praising  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  considering  non-structural  alternatives 
to  dams,  cited  above  as  one  of  my  accora- 
plishnients.  Inquiry  revealed  that  neither 
the  writer  of  the  article,  nor  the  environ- 
mental authority  he  was  quoting,  was  aware 
of  my  authorship  of  the  law  requiring  the 
Corps  to  do  Just  that. 

The  biggest  single  failure,  however.  Is  the 
national  media,  which  uncritically  accept  al- 
legations by  groups  like  Dirty  Dozen  without 
looking  behind  them.  If  the  media  did,  they 
would  find  that  there  is  wrong-doing  among 
others  than  the  office-holder  who  is  always  a 
sitting  duck  on  a  quiet  day.  At  least  they 
should  recognize  that  by  epreading  the  Dirty 
Dozen  propaganda,  they  brand  themselves 
having  failed  to  detect  Independently  the 
"key"  environmental  implications  of  a  lot  of 
legislation,  as  well  as  the  voting  habits  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  little  optimism  that  much  will  re- 
sult. But,  ahsent  that,  a  certain  self-correc- 
tive process  appears  to  be  at  work.  Dirty 
Dozen  came  Into  the  1976  carr.paign  claim- 
ing a  mortality  rate  of  77  percent  among 
previous  designees,  through  retirement  or  de- 
feat. Of  its  1976  list  of  12,  a  total  of  eight 
had  won  reelection  In  1974  by  53  percent  or 
less.  Yet  this  year,  at  a  time  when  public 
opinion  polls  show  heightened  environmental 
concern  among  the  electorate,  only  three  of 
the  12  were  defeated. 


EFFECTIVENESS  OP  200 -MILE  FISH- 
ING ZONE  DEPENDS  ON  THE 
STRENGTH  OP  ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mrs.  Heckler),  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  mid- 
night on  March  1,  1977,  the  U.S.  fishing 
zone  was  extended  from  12  miles  to  200 
miles  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
coastline. 

As  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
this  legislation,  I  view  this  law  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  protection  of  our 
domestic  fishing  industry  from  compet- 
ing foreign  fishing  vessels. 

With  the  law  now  in  force,  we  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  which  have  been  es- 
tablished. We  must  assure  that  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  developed  and  carried 
out  in  a  manner  which  will  always  give 
preference  and  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can fl-shing  industry.  We  must  lend  our 
wholehearted  support  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
actual  monitoring  of  the  foreign  fishing 
vessels. 

The  importance  of  carefully  written 
regulations  and  plans  can  be  pointed  up 
in  the  situation  now  faced  by  the  fisher- 
men In  Massachusetts.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
January  24,  1977,  Paul  Brayton,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Offshore 
Fi-sh  and  Lobster  Association,  outlined 
some  of  the  specific  problems  his  fisher- 
men were  experiencing  with  the  pre- 
liminary management  plans  developed 
by  the  New  England  Council  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
A  portion  of  Mr.  Brayton's  statement 
follows : 

When  Public  Law  94-265  was  enacted,  es- 
tablishing the  200  mile  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion Zone,  the  American  fishermen  and  the 
general  public  felt  that  we  had  achieved 
the  protection  of  our  resources  and  our  In- 
dustry, the  need  for  which  was  made  so  pain- 
fully clear  In  hearings  around  the  country. 
We  now  find  ourselves  having  to  re-argue 
the  same  points  which  we  felt  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976. 

Major  areas  of  concern  that  were  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice by  other  fishermen  and  ourselves  have 
not  been  adequately  considered  in  the  PMPs. 
The  zones  established  for  foreign  fishing  are 
In  direct  conflict  with  traditional  American 
fishing  areas  and  operations.  The  PMPs  pro- 
po-e  that  foreign  fi.shlng  be  concentrated  In 
areas  that  have  in  the  past  been  the  scene 
of  severe  fixed  gear  damage  by  foreign  trawl- 
ers. The  possibility  of  future  gear  conflicts 
is  therefore  Increased,  contrary  to  what  we 
should  expect  vmdcr  the  new  law.  Further- 
more current  conservation  regulations  which 
were  designed  to  protect  many  of  our  most 
valuable  offshore  resources  will  be  removed 
under  the  present  plans.  For  example,  criti- 
cal area.s  for  over-wintering  stocks  of  fluke, 
butterfish.  scup.  and  sea  ba«s  which  have 
traditionally  been  closed  to  foreign  bottom 
trawling  will  now  be  opened  up. 

We  are  especially  concerned  that  the  status 
of  the  Northern  Lobster  as  a  creatiue  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
tection of  the  lobster  resource.  Is  now  in 
serious  doubt. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  quot.is 
established  for  foreign  fishing  are  too  large 
for  a  number  of  reasons;  first,  our  fishermen 
do  not  see  the  abundance  of  many  species 
that  is  indicated  by  the  large  quotas;  second- 
ly. In  many  cases  the  quotas  were  estab- 
lished for  stocks  which  cover  a  wide  geo- 
graphical area,  yet  the  allowed  foreign  fi.shlng 
zone  covers  a  reduced   area.  This  will  lead 
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to  over-exploltatlon  of  a  portion  of  the  stock 
and  an  increased  likelihood  of  gear  conflicts 
because  of  pressure  to  catch  scarce  fish 
whether  or  not  lobster  pots  happen  to  be  In 
the  way. 

Our  fishing  resources,  not  unlike  our 
energy  resources,  must  be  conserved  and 
managed  carefully.  The  200-mlle  fishing 
zone  law  Is  a  tool  which  must  be  used 
forcefully  to  protect  our  domestic  Inter- 
ests. Its  effectiveness  will  depend  on  the 
strength  of  enforcement  and  the  devel- 
opment of  regulations  which  will  not 
diminish  the  significance  of  this  vital 
legislation. 


AWARD  TO  JOE  ALLBRITTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1977,  Joe  L.  Allbritton,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Star,  received  a 
unique  and  well-deserved  honor.  He  was 
awarded  the  Institute  for  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  an  honor  that  has  been 
awarded  only  twice  In  Washington,  D.C. 

This  coveted  award  Is  presented  an- 
nually to  leaders  in  bu.siness  and  industry 
who  make  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
society  and  who  make  contributions  to 
hiunan  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tend  to  forget  that 
this  great  city  is  not  only  a  place  where 
the  Congress  meets  and  the  Presidents 
live — it  is  a  city  of  people.  Joe  L.  Allbrit- 
ton has  both  personally  and  in  his  news- 
paper reflected  that  truth  and  has  looked 
upon  Washington  not  only  as  a  place 
in  which  to  do  business  but  as  a  home- 
town. Many  come  to  Washington  to  see 
what  they  can  get  out  of  it;  Joe  Allbrit- 
ton has  come  to  Washington  to  see  what 
he  can  do  for  it.  That  Is  what  makes  him 
deserve  this  very  prestigious  award.  He 
has  my  congratulations  and  I  wanted  to 
share  with  you  the  news  of  his  award. 


A  WARNING  FROM  ARTHUR  BURNS 
REGARDING  STIMULATING  DE- 
MAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Burns 
this  morning,  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, gave  a  clear  warning  to  the  Congress 
about  what  our  economy  does  not  need 
at  this  time.  I  include  his  testimony  rele- 
vant to  this  sub.ject.  Dr.  Burns  said; 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  agree  that.  In 
wrestling  with  the  policy  challenges  that 
face  our  Nation,  no  objective  deserves 
higher  priority  than  that  of  creating  job  op- 
portunities for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  to  work  but  who  nevertheless  now 
find  themselves  idle.  But  while  the  goal  we 
seek  Is  clear,  appropriate  actions  for  dealing 
with  unemployment  are  not  easy  to  devise 
or  to  carry  out. 

By  my  diagnosis,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
our  economy  faces  a  serious  deficiency  of 
business  Investment  In  fixed  capital,  rather 
than  any  generalized  problem  of  demand  de- 
ficiency. The  underlying  difficulty  Is  that  we 


have  done  many  things  over  a  span  of  years 
which  have  been  damaging  to  the  state  of 
confidence — especially  the  con'^dence  of  the 
business  community.  Efforts  at  fiscal  stimu- 
lation do  not  seem  promising  to  me  In  thes? 
circumstances.  Indeed,  they  could  prove  In- 
imical to  real  progre.ss.  If  only  because  they 
are  likely  to  be  perceived  by  many  people 
as  an  extension  of  the  loose  budgetary  prac- 
tices from  which  so  many  of  our  troubles 
derive. 

By  and  large,  the  American  public  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  sorry  record  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finances  In  our  generation.  More 
and  more  of  our  citizens  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  linkage  between  the  record  of  per- 
sistent deficit  financing  and  the  debilitating 
inflation  of  recent  years.  The  degree  to  which 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  tax  ourselves — 
even  In  good  years — to  finance  the  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  never  ceases  to  as- 
tonish me,  no  matter  how  often  I  scan  the 
figures.  Only  once  since  1980  has  the  FedTal 
budget  shown  a  surplus.  The  cumulative  defi- 
cit In  the  unified  budget  over  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  Including  the  newly  revised  of- 
ficial estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
comes  to  $308  billion.  If  the  spending  of  off- 
budget  agencies  is  also  taken  Into  account, 
as  it  should  be,  the  aggregats  deficit  for 
the  period  amounts  to  $337  billion. 

We  have  built  momentum  into  the  rise  of 
Federal  expenditures  by  the  enactment  of 
"entitlement"  programs  relating  to  Income 
security  and  health  and  by  extending  infla- 
tion escalator  clauses  to  a  signl'cant  range 
of  Federal  programs.  Tiie  merit  of  many  of 
these  responses  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
Is  Indisputable,  but  the  impetus  thus  im- 
parted to  budgetary  expansion  Is  neverthe- 
less very  serious. 

It  underscores  the  Imperative  need  for  us 
to  be  extremely  cautious  in  adding  new  pro- 
grams to  the  budget.  In  stressing  this  prin- 
ciple. President  Carter  deserves  your  and 
the  Nation's  full  support.  But  It  Is  equally 
Important  that  the  Congress  ponder  care- 
fully any  abrupt  surrender  of  sizable  amounts 
of  tax  revenue. 

The  Inflation  that  has  plagued  the  Ameri- 
can economy  since  the  mld-1960's  Is  a  com- 
plex phenomenon,  and  It  Is  by  no  means 
solely  the  product  of  budgetary  practices. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chron- 
ic reaching  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
both  financial  and  real  resources  has  been 
a  major  contributory  element  In  inflation — 
Indeed,  the  dominant  one  In  my  Judgment. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  was  a  party — rather 
than  the  counterweight  It  should  have 
been — to  the  demand  pressures  that  began 
building  up  in  the  mld-slxtles  and  that  cul- 
minated In  the  speculative  distortions  of  the 
1973-74  period.  Inflation,  by  my  assessment, 
not  only  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  recession 
that  ensued;  It  also  Is  the  basic  explana- 
tion— precisely  because  It  became  so  viru- 
lent— of  why  the  recession  that  followed  was 
so  severe.  Blinded  by  the  explosive  advance 
of  prices — which  for  a  while  swelled  nominal 
profits — businessmen  were  unusually  slow  In 
adapting  their  activities  to  the  weakening 
pattern  in  consumer  markets  thai  had  ac- 
tually become  quite  well-defined  during  1973. 
When  businessmen  finally  recognized  In  the 
autumn  of  1974  that  their  perception  of 
market  conditions  had  been  mistaken,  the 
response  In  scaling  back  operations  was  often 
drastic — in  large  part  because  distortions  had 
been  allowed  to  cumulate  for  such  a  long 
period. 

A  strong  residue  of  caution  has  been  evi- 
dent In  business  circles  since  then.  That 
caution — which  explains,  I  believe  the  rela- 
tively weak  recovery  In  capital  spending  so 
far  In  this  expansion — Is  an  amalgam  of 
several  things.  These  Include  the  rude  dis- 


covery that  the  business  cycle  Is  by  no  means 
dead,  a  heightened  worry  about  the  troubles 
inflation  can  breed,  apprehension  about  the 
cost  and  availability  of  energy  supplies,  a 
lingering  fear  that  expansionist  governmen- 
tal policies  could  again  lead  to  price  controls, 
and  growing  concern  about  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  existing  environmental  and  safe- 
ty regulations. 

In  short,  a  confident  business  mood  has 
been  slow  to  emerge  in  the  aftermath  of 
recession,  In  considerable  part  for  reasons 
that  relate  to  our  recent  history  of  Inflation 
and  government's  role  In  that  history.  The 
consumer  mood  is  stronger;  but  consumers, 
too,  have  anxieties  about  inflation  and  infla- 
tion-inducing actions  by  government. 

What  this  analysis  suggests  to  me  Is  that 
governmental  consideration  of  economic 
policy  should  focus  sharply  on  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  the  confidence  of 
our  people  in  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
economic  future.  By  focusing  as  we  have  on 
the  size  of  a  "stimulative"  fiscal  package,  we 
inadvertently  have  been  dlveitlng  atten- 
tion from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  main 
problem.  At  this  Juncture  of  history,  govern- 
ment actions  should  aim  above  all  else  at 
reassuring  our  citizens  that  the  policy  mis- 
takes of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated.  Indeed, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  Committee,  a  consideration  of  what  not 
to  do  again  ought,  I  believe,  to  serve  as  the 
critical  point  of  departure  for  policy  formu- 
lation. 

Starting  there,  I  obviously  cannot  feel 
comfortable  about  the  official  budget  for 
fiscal  1977,  or  for  that  matter  about  any 
budget,  which  moves  toward  enlarging  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  prospective  enlarge- 
ment comes  at  a  time — unlike  that  of  1975 — 
when  private  credit  demands  are  rising.  Thus, 
a  troubling  departure  Is  occurring  from  the 
normal  pattern  of  gradually  diminishing 
demands  for  credit  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  recovery  proceeds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  revised  budget  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Administration,  It 
would  appear  that  Federal  borrowing  In  pub- 
lic markets  in  the  current  calendar  year 
could  be  $10  billion  or  so  higher  than  In 
1976.  The  prospect  that  Federal  demand 
for  credit  will  run  considerably  higher  than 
earlier  seemed  likely  has  stirred  uneasiness 
errvsng  credit  market  participants,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  decline  in  prices  of  fixed- 
Income  obligations  that  followed  disclosure 
of  the  Administration's  intentions.  While  a 
"crowding  out"  of  private  borrowers  from 
credit  markets  does  not  seem  a  serious  threat, 
at  least  not  for  1977,  the  enlarged  prospec- 
tive competition  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  private  borrowers — with  the  housing 
"sector,  for  Instance — Is  most  unwelcome.  It 
may  Impart  some  upward  tendency  to  Inter- 
est rates,  and  It  will  a'so  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Treasury  to  achieve  further 
progress  In  lengthening  the  maturity  of  out- 
standing debt. 

I  have  fe:t  obligated  in  the  course  of  this 
statement  to  exp'atn  to  you  why,  on  the 
basis  of  my  Interpretation  of  the  events  that 
have  occurred  d'lrtng  recent  years,  I  have 
reservations  about  budget  moves  that  do  not 
yet  have  the  appearance  of  breaking  with 
the  past. 

Whatever  early  action  Is  taken  In  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  budget,  I  hope  that 
the  point  I  have  made  about  the  vital  need 
for  confidence-building  actions  will  carry 
some  weight  In  your  continuing  deliberations 
as  the  year  goes  on.  To  give  Americans  con- 
fidence that  the  future  will  be  something 
other  than  a  repetition  of  the  past,  govern- 
ment must  demonstrate  In  a  persuasive  way 
that  It  Is  regaining  control  of  our  fiscal 
affairs. 
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The   President's   commendable 
balanced  Federal   budget 
might  still  be  within  reach 
Is  now  enlarged  by  the  full 
have  been  recommended.  The 
to  that  timetable  will,  howevei 
difficult  by  each  and  every 
spending.  This  emphasizes 
especially  cautious  approach 
program   increases — both 
future.  In  that  regard,  I 
applaud  the  President's 
ward  with  a  zero-base  budget 
cal  1979.  and  also  to  review 
the  current  practice  of 
outlays.  The.se  steps  should 
if  not  eliminate,  programs  tha 
their  usefulness 

Such   a  budgetary  approac:  i 
me,   has  great  potential  for 
the  powerful  upward  push  of 
Ing.  For  the  record,  I  would 
Federal  Reserve  has  for  some 
ducting  two  pilot  studies  of 
of  adopting  zero-base   biidge' 
One  of  those  studies  Is  going 
Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
In  a  division  of  the  Board, 
will  take  some  time,  I  am  inc  1 
that  we  may  be  able  to  move 
mended  approach  fairly  rapidl^' 
as  an  Independent  agency  we 
obligation  to  do  so. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
a  moment  to  the  workings  of 
gresslcnal   budget   system.    I 
course,  that  the  proposal  for 
current  Resolution  for  fiscal 
subjected  to  some  fairly  sharj> 
the  extent  that  such  critic 
rected  at  the  specific  content 
tlon,  it  seems  entirely  propel 
have  made   clear  here   today 
exception  myself  to  Its  basic 
gltimacy  of  having  a  third 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bi 
tlon.  If  a  Judgment  emerges 
of  a  i»rtlcular  concurrent 
some  slgnlflcant  change  has 
tional  conditions,  a  reopening 
tlon  for  revision  Is  a  clearly 
sponsible  action. 

I   would   voice,   however, 
word.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
were  to  move  In  the  directloki 
quent  revision  of  concurrent 
essential    discipline    of   the 
process  would  be  lost.  It  ma  r 
recall  that  the  only  previous 
Congress  to  operate  with  a 
budget — under  the  Legislative 
Act    of    194C — foundered    In 
liberal  sunplemental 
whole  exercise  of  spending 
current  resolution  somewhat 
I  do  not  think  there  is  great 
travel  such  a  route  again,  I 
bit  of  history  because  it  is  so 
new  legislative  budget  procei  s 
evolve  along  the  lines  of  its 
nines.  The  last  two  years  have 
strated  the  value  of  the  leglsl4tl 
an  Instrument  for  bettering 
This    Committee    has    earned 
gratitude  by  Its  commitment 
tlve. 
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OVERSIGHT     HEAPING^ 
IMMIGRATION  AND 
TION  SERVICE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a 
of    the    House,    the    gentleman 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.   Eilber: 
nlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker 
announce    that   my 
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Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Ihtema- 
tional  Law  has  scheduled  1  day  of  public 
oversight  hearings  on  Wednesday, 
March  9.  1977,  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  by  INS. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2226, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  and  will 
commence  at  10  a.m. 

This  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of 
such  oversight  hearings  which  will  be 
held  by  the  subcommittee  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  fulfill  our  oversight 
responsibilities  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  to  obtain  background  infor- 
mation in  preparation  for  the  new  au- 
thorization role  of  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  which  will 
begin  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  the  course  of  these  oversight  hear- 
ings, we  will  Inquire  into  each  of  the 
functional  activities  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  INS  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  fuiiv  discharging 
their  statutory  responsibilities.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  the  public  that  the  service 
function  of  INS  has  not  been  given 
proper  priority  and  as  a  result  extensive 
adjudicative  backlogs  have  developed  in 
the  various  district  ofiBces  around  the 
country. 

On  Wednesday  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  additional  wit- 
nesses will  be  invited  to  testify  at  a  later 
date. 


this  is  to 
Subcommittee   on 


THE  FAMILY  FARM  ANTITRUST 
ACT  OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeif.r)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  miiiutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  many  of  us 
have  become  aware  of  a  possible  dan- 
gerous escalation  of  the  trend  toward 
absentee  corporate  ownership  of  Amer- 
ica's family  farms.  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  &  Trust,  the  Nation's  seventh  larg- 
est bank,  is  about  to  establish  a  $50 
million  fund  to  purchase  prime  farm 
land. 

The  bank's  stated  goal  is  to  capitalize 
on  rapidly  Increasing  farm  land  values 
when  property  is  sold  or  subdivided  5 
or  10  years  in  the  future.  While  the  fund 
would  own  farmland,  farming  would  be 
a  secondary  interest. 

But  this  is  still  only  one  aspect  of  ab- 
sentee farm  ownership.  Vertical  Inte- 
gration of  food  production  is  a  growing 
problem.  This  is  a  process  where  two 
or  more  stages  in  the  food  production 
process  that  were  formerly  controlled  by 
separate  firms,  become  merged  into  one 
firm.  The  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of 
1977  specifically  seeks  to  stop  vertical 
integration  between  farm  and  nonfarm 
stages  of  production. 

Consumers  will  be  adversely  affected 
by  allowing  the  trend  toward  vertical  In- 
tegration to  continue.  A  study  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  concluded  that  re- 
tail food  prices  would  rise  if  nothing  is 
done  to  alter  the  trend  toward  vertical 


Integration.  Merchandising  and  market 
costs  would  Increase  as  Integrated  finns 
advertise  and  stress  product  differences 
on  basic  agricultural  commodities.  Ag- 
gressive unionization  of  agricultural  and 
agribusiness  workers  would  increase  la- 
bor costs  that  the  family  farm  operator 
presently  absorbs.  Finally,  lack  of  effec- 
tive price  competition  would  push  up 
food  prices.  Considering  the  USDA  study 
that  found  the  one-man  farm  to  achieve 
optimal  economies  of  scale,  one  can  only 
wonder  why  any  rational  person  would 
want  to  continue  policies  that  allow  the 
one-man  farm,  known  as  family  farms, 
to  continue  to  be  forced  out  of  operation 
by  anticompetitive  market  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Family  Farm  Anti- 
trust Act  would  prohibit  corporations 
with  more  than  $3  million  in  nonfarm 
assets  from  engaging  in  farming.  Those 
operations  presently  over  the  limit  would 
be  required  to  divest  themselves  within 
5  years.  We  must  enact  this  bill  to  stop 
the  trend  toward  corporate  domination 
of  our  food  supply. 
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NATIONAL  NUTRITION  WEEK  IN 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  SPEAKER,  under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ho'ose  the 
efforts  of  dietitians  in  northern  Califor- 
nia to  educate  young  people  of  the  im- 
portance of  good  dietary  habits.  These 
efforts  will  be  climaxed  during  National 
Nutrition  Week,  March  7-12,  1977. 

I  was  recently  contacted  by  Ms.  Char- 
lotte Schwyn,  R.D..  M.S.,  who  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Golden  Empire  District 
Dietetic  Association,  which  has  254 
members  In  northern  California.  Ms. 
Schwyn  advised  me  of  the  commendable 
efforts  these  dedicated  individuals  have 
made  to  prevent  young  people  from  be- 
coming "junk  food  junkies." 

Their  efforts  include  presentations  to 
elementary  school  children,  Campfire 
Girls,  and  other  groups  of  young  people. 
They  talk  about  the  junk  foods  available 
and  the  ingredients  in  them,  and  explain 
what  these  ingredients  do  to  our  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  today's  mod- 
em packaging  techniques  and  advertis- 
ing promotions,  many  young  people  do 
not  consider  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
food  they  eat.  To  some,  soda  pop  and 
potato  chips  are  a  "good"  lunch.  Hope- 
fully, the  efforts  of  Ms.  Schwyn  and  her 
associates  will  at  least  encourage  them 
to  add  a  fresh  fruit  to  their  lunch  menu. 

The  health  of  all  Americans  needs  to 
be  a  concern  for  all  of  us,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Golden  Empire  District  Di- 
etetic Association  on  its  program  to  de- 
velop sound  eating  habits  In  the  Nation's 
young  people. 


MOSQUITO  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  control  of  mosquitoes  and  mos- 
quito vectors  of  human  disease  through 
technical  assistance  and  grants-in-aid 
for  State  control  projects. 

Mosquitoes  have  probably  had  a 
greater  influence  on  human  health  and 
well-being  tlu-oughout  the  world  than 
any  other  insect.  In  addition  to  the  severe 
annoyance  and  Irritation  caused  by  their 
bite,  mosquitoes  are  principal  transmit- 
ters of  several  diseases  affecting  humans 
and  domestic  animals.  Among  the  dis- 
eases carried  by  mosquitoes  are  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  dengue,  and  filariasis,  four 
of  the  most  Important  diseases  of  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the 
world  today.  Fortunately,  control  pro- 
grams and  climate  have  now  reduced 
such  diseases  to  a  minor  or  historical  Im- 
portance in  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is 
still  possible  that  outbreaks  of  these  dis- 
eases might  occur  in  the  future.  In  1974, 
for  example,  California  suffered  an  out- 
break of  indigenous  malaria,  a  mosquito- 
prone  disease  previously  thought  to  have 
been  eradicated. 

But  the  most  devastating  and  widely 
occurring  disease  spread  by  mosquitoes  Is 
encephalitis.  Encephalitis  is  a  viral  dis- 
ease which  affects  the  central  nervous 
system  causing  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  Human  cases  vary  from  mild  in- 
fections to  severe  sickness  resulting  in 
permanent  damage  to  the  nervous  system 
or  even  death.  Similarly,  horses  and  birds 
may  contact  mild  or  severe  infections. 

There  are  three  major  types  of  en- 
cephalitis in  the  United  States :  Eastern, 
Western,  and  St.  Louis.  One  study  indi- 
cates that  a  map  of  the  areas  affected  by 
these  types  of  the  disease  together  would 
encompass  essentially  the  entire  coun- 
try. Thus,  encephalitis  is  a  national 
problem. 

In  1975,  approximately  half  of  the 
States  throughout  our  country  experi- 
enced epidemics  of  mosnuito-transrnitted 
encephalitis.  Over  2,000  people  were 
stricken  and  at  least  30  died.  It  was  only 
last  fall  when  an  outbreak  of  encephali- 
tis occurred  in  Washington's  metropoli- 
tan area.  And,  experts  predict  that  sim- 
ilar outbreaks  are  likely  to  occur 
throughout  the  country  this  year. 

The  question  therefore  is  how  do  we 
control  such  outbreaks  in  the  future?  I 
believe  that  effective  mosquito  control  re- 
quires a  combination  of  land  and  water 
management,  biological  methods,  and  se- 
lective use  of  insecticides.  All  of  these 
measures  can,  and  must,  be  used  safely 
and  compatibly  within  agricultural,  con- 
servational.  industrial,  community,  and 
recreational  areas. 

Because  of  the  need  for  restrictive  use 
of  chemicals  and  because  mosouitoes  are 
developing  resistance  to  most  insecti- 
cides, emphasis  must  now  be  on  environ- 
mental management. 

Thus,  the  Mo."5quito  Control  Act  would 
first  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  HeaUh, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a 
program  to  promote  and  encourage  co- 
operative activities  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  mosquitoes.  In  establi.shing  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 


concur  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  investigations,  stud- 
ies, demonstrations,  and  surveys  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  most  effective 
methods  of  mosquito  control.  To  carry 
out  these  functions,  funds  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000  for  the  1978  fiscal  year  and 
each  of  the  3  succeeding  years. 

The  Mosquito  Control  Act  would  sec- 
ondly provide  matching  grants  to  the 
States  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  State's  entire  mosquito 
control  plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

Presently,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
States  have  varying  levels  of  organized 
mosquito  control  programs.  Only  a  few 
of  these  States  have  adequate  coverage 
of  the  areas  requiring  mosquito  control. 
The  thrust  of  this  bill,  therefore,  is  to 
provide  grant-in-aid  funds  for  partic- 
ipating States  thereby  allowing  them  a 
degree  of  latitude  in  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  that  reflects  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular State.  Additionally,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  provision  of  matching  funds  will 
stimulate  those  States  that  have  not  de- 
veloped their  own  programs  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

During  the  1970's,  Federal  legislation 
aimed  at  environmental  protection  has 
complicated  the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  engaged  in  mos- 
quito control.  Land  and  water  manage- 
ment methods  have  become  more  com- 
plex, and  the  availability  and  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  have  become  more 
restricted.  Both  conditions  have  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  achieving  effective 
mosquito  control  by  tax -supported  State 
and  local  agencies.  It  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  the  several  States  in  this  worth- 
while undertaking. 

Thus,  any  State  which  desires  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  must 
annually  submit  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  plan 
setting  forth  the  mosquito  control  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  in  that  State  for 
that  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  approve 
any  State  plan,  and  any  modification 
thereof,  which  he  determines  to  be  feasi- 
ble and  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  In  no  way  should  this  -ict  be 
construed  to  interfere  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  study  and 
controlling  of  pestiferous  mosquitoes,  the 
Mosquito  Control  Act  will  provide  op- 
portimities  for  public  employment  such 
as  drainage  and  filling  of  breeding 
lands  and  spraying  of  affected  areas. 

The  Mosquito  Control  Act  will  make  it 
possible  for  every  State  and  territory  to 
undertake  and  properly  conduct  needed 
mosquito  control  and  mosquito-trans- 
mitted disease  suppression  programs. 
Mosquitoes  and  the  diseases  they  trans- 
mit to  man  and  domestic  animals  are  a 
national  problem  of  growing  significance 


which  requires  urgent  Federal  action  and 

leadership. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  provisions 

of  the  Mosquito  Control  Act  to  be  printed 

immediately  following  my  remarks: 
H.R.  4261 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control  of  mosqulties 
and   mosquito   vectors   of   human   disease 
through  technical  assistance  and  grants- 
in-aid  for  control  projects 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT     xrrLE 

SEcrroN  1.  This  A'ct  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mosquito  Control  Act  of   1977". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  promote  public  health 
and  the  general  welfare,  and  to  alleviate  the 
persecution  of  livestock  and  other  injurious 
effects  on  all  types  of  agricultural  activities 
by  pestiferous  mosquitoes,  and  to  develop 
recreational  areas  and  strive  to  build  model 
communities  with  environs  free  of  obnoxious 
mosquitoes  and  the  human  diseases  they 
spread,  and  to  provide,  at  the  same  time,  use- 
ful employment,  and  for  these  humanitarian 
endeavors,  the  Congress  hereby  estAblishes  a 
policy  and  program  of — 

(1)  aiding  and  supporting  surveys  and 
demonstrations,  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  and  local  areas  In  developing  effective 
and  economical  mosquito  control  methods; 
and 

(2)  providing  grant-in-aid  funds  to  the 
States  through  the  State  department  desig- 
nated by  law  or  by  the  Governor  on  a  flfty- 
flfty  matching  basis  of  the  total  local  and 
State  funds  expended  for  mosquito  control. 
TITLE  I— SURVEYS  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

IN      GENERAL 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shaU — 

(1)  establish  a  program  to  promote  and 
encourage  cooperative  activities  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  control  and  ellmlna- 
tlan  of  mosquitoes  by  control  methods  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  concurring  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  collect  and  disseminate  Information 
relating  to  mosquitoes  and  the  control  there- 
of; and 

(3)  make  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  institutions,  the  results  of  any 
surveys,  studies.  Investigations,  or  demon- 
strations which  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  which  relate  to  mosquitoes  and 
their  control. 

SURVEYS  OF  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may,  on  the  request  of  the 
proper  department  of  the  State  or  the  Gover- 
nor, have  conducted  Investigations,  studies, 
demonstrations,  and  may  make  surveys  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  most  effective 
methods  of  mosquito  control  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  from  time  to  time 
and  to  the  extent  he  considers  desirable, 
have  prepared  and  published  reports  of  such 
siu-veys,  studies.  Investigations,  and  demon- 
strations carried  out  under  this  title,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  mosquitoes. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  104.  To  carry  out  this  title  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
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ment    of    Health.    Education 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
b«r  1,  1977.  and  for  each  of 
ceedlng  fiscal  jrears. 

TITLE    n— MATCHING 

STATES 


and    Welfare 

beginning  Octo- 

;he  three  suc- 

ORA1TS   TO    THE 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROf  RIATIONS 


Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable 
of  Health,  Education,  and  W<lfare 
the  several  States  In  carrying 
pose  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
appropriated  to  the  Departmi  mt 
Education,  and  Welfare  for 
beginning  October  1,  1977, 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
slons  of  this  title.  Sums  app^prlated 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be 
Ing   payments   to   States   whl^h 
mltted,  and  had  approved  by 
of    Health,    Education,    and 
plans  for  the  control  of  m 
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Sec.  302.   (a)    Any  State  which 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
during  a  fiscal  year  may  submjlt 
retary  of  Health,  Education, 
State  plan  setting  forth  the 
gram  to  be  carried  out  In  suet 
such  year  for  the  control  of 

(b)    The  Secretary  of  Healt^i 
and  Welfare  shall  approve 
and  any  modification  thereof, 
termlnes  to  be  feasible  and 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS    TO    STAlfeS 

Sec.  203.  Each  State  for  whlcl  i 
has  been  approved  under  this 
during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotment  from  the  approprlatio 
such  year  under  section  201.  Sijms 
prlated  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
fare  on  the  basis  of  the  exteni 
qulto  control  problem  In  each 
except  that  the  allotment  paid 
under  this  section  for  any 
not  exceed  whichever  of  the  following 
lesser : 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  50 
the  total  cost  of  the  State's  entire 
control  plan  for  the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  $2,000,000. 

PATMENT    ALLOTMEN^ 

Sec.    204.    Pasrments    of   sumi 
States  under  section  203  may  b( 
vance,  or  by  way  of  readjustmen  t 
sary   adjustments   on    account 
ments  to  a  State  from  funds  t 
a  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
that   fiscal   year   In   carrying 
plan. 

JTTDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.   205.    (a)    The  United 
court  for  any  district  In  which 
s  State  Is  located  shall  have 
provided  In  this  section,  to  graiJt 
relief  In  any  case  where  any 
the  State  under  this  title  hav< 
about  to  be  expended  in  vlolatloi  i 

(b)  The  court  may  grant  su^h 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
prlate  pending  final  dlspoalton 
under  this  section.  If  in  any  sudh 
determined  that  any  funds  pak 
under  this  title  have  been  or 
expended  In  violation  of  this 
shall  grant  a  permanent  injunction 
appropriate  relief.   Including 
any  funds  so  expended,  or  such 
as  may  be  Just  and  equitable  upder 
cumstances  of  the  case. 


ars 


TITLE  in— GENERAL  PROJVTSIONS 

DETINrriONS 

Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "SUte"  Include  i  the  District 
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Act, 


of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
(2)  The  term  "mosquitoes"  means  mos- 
quitoes and  mosquito  vectors  of  human 
disease. 

LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  a  local  government  of  any  State 
without  first  securing  the  explicit  consent  of 
the  State  concerned,  or  the  Governor  of  such 
State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  authority  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  surveys  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  control  and  examina- 
tion of  mcsquitoes  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  any  program,  plan,  or  activity 
under  title  I  or  title  II  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended  (86  Stat. 
973;  7  use.  135et.  seq.). 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Inform  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues  that 
I  was  necessarily  absent  today  when  the 
House  voted  on  the  previous  question 
with  respect  to  House  Resolution  338, 
providing  the  rule  for  House  Resolution 
287,  the  Obey  Commission  Report.  At  the 
time  of  this  vote  I  was  returning  to  the 
House  after  meeting  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  previous 
question.  My  meeting  with  the  Attorney 
General  had  been  scheduled  several 
weeks  ago  and  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  be  postponed.  Were  it  not  for 
the  congested  traffic  in  our  Capital  City, 
I  would  have  been  able  to  record  my  vote 
on 'this  Important  question. 


BICENTENNIAL  AMNESTY  FOR 
UNREGISTERED  ALIENS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  grant  amnesty  to 
illegal  aliens  living  in  this  country.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  this  legislation,  with 
one  major  change — a  change  I  was  moved 
to  make  by  what  I  have  seen  as  a  new 
spirit  in  our  administration,  a  new-  and 
realistic -awareness  of  the  need  for  "for- 
giveness." a  need  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  granting  of  amnesty  to  draft 
evaders.  Because  my  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  fii-st  year  of  our  Nation's 
third  century,  I  have  decided  to  place  the 
effective  date  on  the  day  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial: my  bill  will  grant  amnesty  to  all 
those  unregistered  aliens  who  have  re- 
sided in  this  country  prior  to  July  4, 1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  new  President's 
election,  perhaps  sparked  by  the  recent 


visit  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  concern  about  our 
Nation's  Immigration  policies,  and  sub- 
sequently a  growing  pressure  on  the  Con- 
gress for  legislative  action.  This  activity 
has  been  exacerbated  by  our  economic 
problems,  as  the  lack  of  available  blue- 
collar  jobs  has  been  equated,  wrongly, 
with  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  now  in 
America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
community,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  what 
the  problems  are — and  I  am  equally 
aware  as  to  what  the  problems  are  not. 
There  are  now  between  8  and  10  million 
illegal  residents  in  this  country.  Many  of 
them  have  been  in  this  country  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  have  established  produc- 
tive lives  and  are  making  real  contribu- 
tions to  our  country.  Many  of  them  pay 
taxes,  and  share  in  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  The  only  thing  that  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  those  of  us  in  this 
room  is  that  they  do  not  have  the  proper 
papers.  These  are  people  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  no  longer  treat  them  in- 
humanely. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  address  the 
question  of  illegal  aliens,  and  I  concur 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
called  for  immediate  action.  But  we  can- 
not let  illegal  aliens  become  the  scape- 
goats for  our  country's  economic  ills, 
and  we  cannot  threaten  legitimate  citi- 
zens with  the  loss  of  their  livelihoods,  by 
imposing  fines  on  employers  or  taking 
other  sanctions  against  them.  That  ap- 
proach would  only  lead  to  one  thing: 
employers  would  cease  hiring  all  those 
who  even  appear  foreign  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  hiring  an  illegal  worker. 
Another  possibility  that  I  oppose  strenu- 
ously is  that  which  would  eventually 
mean  a  national  Identity  card.  I  find 
this  a  gross  abridgement  of  civil  rights. 
We  cannot,  in  1977,  tolerate  the  passage 
of  legislation  that  would  perpetuate  the 
kind  of  discrimination  we  have  spent  so 
many  years  trying  to  overcome. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  raids  that 
have  taken  place  in  large  urban  areas  to 
round  up  large  numbers  of  illegal  resi- 
dents at  the  same  time.  These  raids  have 
pointed  up  the  preposterous  notion  that 
we  can  deport  all  8  or  10  million  people 
who  have  come  here  without  papers.  In 
order  to  deport  that  great  number  of 
people  I  believe  we  would  need  more 
troops  than  we  sent  to  Indochina — a 
patently  absurd  concept. 

The  only  viable  solution  is  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  those  people  who  are  now 
here — an  amnesty  that  would  give  these 
people  not,  as  is  commonly  suggested, 
citizenship,  but  only  "green  card" — resi- 
dent alien — status,  and  permit  these 
people  to  work  toward  becoming  full  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  an 
international  problem,  and  once  such  leg- 
islation is  passed,  we  must  then  move 
forward  toward  a  permanent  way  in 
which  we  can  deal  with  a  problem  that 
can  only  be  exacerbated  as  time  goes  by. 
We  must  realize  that  illegal  immigration 
is  a  diplomatic  problem  as  well  as  an  em- 
ployment problem.  We  must  develop  ap- 
proaches to  our  foreign  aid  programs  that 
will  enable  developing  countries  in  our 
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hemisphere  to  provide  enough  jobs  for 
their  citizens  to  keep  pace  with  their 
growing  populations. 

Immigration  Is  a  complex  problem,  and 
it  will  take  many  years  of  debate  and 
hard  work  until  we  find  a  light  at  the  end 
of  this  very  long  tunnel.  But  there  is  an 
increasing  awareness  that  some  kind  of 
amnesty  must  be  granted.  And  it  is  fitting 
that  the  date  marking  the  anniversary 
of  a  country  that  has  always  welcomed 
refugees  from  economic,  social,  and  reli- 
gious repression  should  mark  another 
great  step  forward  in  our  history  of  free- 
dom. 

The  bill's  provisions  provide: 

That  the  Attorney  General  make  a  rec- 
ord of  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  in  the  case  of  any  alien,  and 
that  each  alien  will  provide  that  he  or 
she  is  not  inadmissable : 

He  or  she  must  establish  that  he  or 
she  entered  the  country  prior  to  July  4, 
1976; 

Has  been  continuously  in  this  country 
since  entry ; 

Is  the  spouse  parent,  .son,  or  daughter 
of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a  resident  alien; 

Is  a  person  of  good  moral  character; 

Is  not  ineligible  for  citizenship; 

Application  for  residence  must  be  made 
1  year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  complete  bill  appears  below. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  18.  1976.  It  defines  the 
true  status  of  illegal  residents  in  this 
country,  and  makes  an  excellent  case  for 
the  legalization  of  their  status.  It  also 
points  up  why  the  time  for  congressional 
action  i 3  now : 

The   Illegal   Alien    Non-Problem 

Illegal  aliens  have  ^.merged  as  a  favorite 
whipping  boy  In  several  of  our  largest  cities. 
Taxpayers  complain  that  they  burden  public 
services;  unions  complain  that  they  take 
away  Jobs  from  citizens;  and  mayors  like 
New  York's  Abraham  Beame  complain  that 
the  federal  government  should  pay  the  cities 
more  to  compensate  for  these  social  costs. 
We  offer  a  simple  solution— make  the  aliens 
legal. 

Almost  everyone  else  of  course  wants  to 
do  Just  the  opposite — track  them  down,  de- 
port them,  and  maybe  prosecute  the  em- 
ployers who  hire  them.  The  New  York  State 
legislature  is  about  to  vote  on  a  bill  Impos- 
ing criminal  penalties  for  knowingly  giving 
Jobs  to  •"Illegals."  This  measure  would  add 
yet  another  burden  to  New  York  City's  econ- 
omy. In  spite  of  the  sinister  sound  of  "Il- 
legal alien."  we  are  dealing  with  a  familiar 
and  healthy  phenomenon,  a  wave  of  immi- 
gration like  those  which  brought  us  the  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  Italians  and  so  forth.  This 
particular  wave  has  brought  South  and  Cen- 
tral Americans  In  large  numbers  to  Northern 
cities  since  the  late  'eOs.  (Mexican  laborers 
in  the  Southwest  form  a  separate  question 
of  longer  standing.) 

By  a  strange  Irony,  this  Intrr-Amerlcan 
Immigration  began  to  soar  shortly  after 
Congress  decided  to  impose  Western  Hemis- 
phere entry  quotas  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory. This  measure  came  In  the  immigra- 
tion "reforms"  of  1965.  which  in  spite  of 
their  good  work  In  removing  the  obnoxious 
Eastern  Hemisphere  "national  origin"  quo- 
tas, must  bear  a  good  part  of  the  blame  for 
the  Illegal  problem.  After  hearing  expert 
testimony  from  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  that  there  was  "not  much  pres- 
sure"  from   Western   Hemisphere   Immigra- 


tion, the  Senate  set  an  arbitrary  annual 
quota  of  120,000.  The  formal  demand  for 
visas  is  now  at  least  three  times  as  great. 

Nobody  really  knows  Just  how  many  Il- 
legals are  in  the  country,  beating  a  three- 
year  backlog  and  Job  certification  require- 
ments for  resident  visas  by  entering  as  tour- 
ists. Estimates  go  up  to  eight  million  over- 
all and  1.5  million  In  the  New  Yorlc  metro- 
politan area,  but  those  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
aggerated. There  Is  evidence,  however,  that 
refutes  the  widespread  belief  that  the  aliens 
.are  free-loading  on  urban  social  services.  A 
recent  report  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  in  fact,  shows  precisely  the  opposite. 

Researchers  for  Linton  &  Company  inter- 
viewed a  fairly  large  sample  of  apprehended 
aliens  and  found  that  77  "^r  had  paid  Social 
Seiivjrtty  and  73*7  paid  federal  Income  tax 
through  automatic  withholding.  But  less 
than  4  To  had  children  in  school  or  collected 
unemployment,  and  only  one  half  of  one 
percent  had  been  on  welfare.  The  government 
is  obviously  getting  more  than  it  gives. 

The  same  Is  probably  true  for  the  local 
economies  in  which  these  immigrants  work. 
The  people  who  benefit  most  from  this  situ- 
ation are  certainly  the  employers,  who  have 
access  to  an  "underground  market"  of  cheap, 
productive  labor,  unencumbered  by  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  union  restrictions  or  pen- 
sion plan  requirements.  Because  cf  his  vul- 
nerable position,  the  Illegal  is  occasionally 
the  victim  of  outright  swindling,  and  al- 
wnys  must  live  in  fear  of  the  Immigration 
Service.  But  Judging  by  the  continued  mi- 
gration, this  still  looks  better  than  life  back 
home.  The  U.S.  looks  like  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, even  at  one-third  the  prevailing  union 
wage. 

Unions  naturally  complain  that  this  mar- 
ket competes  xinfalrly  with  their  own  mem- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  employers  argue 
that  Illegals  provide  manpKJvver  for  Jobs  that 
citizens  simply  won't  take,  such  as  busboys 
and  kitchen  help.  In  a  city  like  New  York, 
which  has  been  driving  away  businesses 
through  high  costs,  the  illegals  may  well  be 
providing  the  margin  of  survival  for  entire 
sectors  of  the  economy,  like  the  restaurants. 

This  situation  may  explain  why  so  few  ef- 
fective measures  have  been  taken  against 
the  illegals.  Although  the  aliens  are  for- 
bidden to  work,  there  is  no  legal  sanction 
against  hiring  them.  Considering  some  of 
the  proposed  "reforms,"  this  Inaction  is  all 
to  the  good.  Penalties  for  hiring  "illegals" 
could  lead  employers  to  refuse  Jobs  to  any 
Hispanic-looking  person,  regardless  of  his 
status.  And  to  solve  that  problem,  the  Linton 
report  suggests  that  everyone,  citizen  or  not. 
should  be  made  to  carry  a  government- issued 
work  permit. 

The  easiest,  cheapest  and  fairest  way  to 
protect  the  labor  market  will  be  to  legalize 
the  Immigrants,  putting  the  law  to  work  pro- 
tecting them  rather  than  persecuting  them. 
Legal  or  not.  the  present  wave  of  Western 
Hemisphere  immigrants  Is  already  enriching 
and  contributing  to  North  American  .society. 
As  we  ought  to  know  from  our  historical  ex- 
perience, that  Is  what  can  be  expected  of 
those  whose  desire  to  immigrate  is  demon- 
strably so  strong. 

The  White  House  has  already  submitted 
a  bill  to  correct  some  other  quirks  in  the 
Immigration  Act.  but  it  leaves  the  120,000 
Western  Hemisphere  quota  Intact.  Why  not 
simply  live  up  to  the  American  tradition  and 
change  the  number  that  Is  causing  the  prob- 
lem? 

H.R.  433Q 

A  bl'.l  tD  provide  for  a  record  or  admls'si.-n 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  cas?  cf  cer- 
tain aliens  who  entered  t^ie  United  S'-atej 
prior  to  July  4.  1976,  and  for  other  purpo.=es 
Be   it   rvartrd    by    the   Senate  ami   ffo'.i.'c 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statrs  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration  Status 
Adjustment  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
without  regard  to  the  numerical  limitation 
specified  in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  make  a  record  of  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  case  of  any 
alien:  Provided,  That  such  alien  shall  satisfy 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  is  not  inadmis- 
sible under  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  criminals,  procurers  and  other  immoral 
persons,  subversives,  violators  of  the  nar- 
cotic laws  or  smugglers  of  aliens,  and  he 
establishes  that  he — 

(1)  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
July  4,  1976: 

(2)  has  had  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  continuously  since  such  entry; 

(3)  Is  the  spouse,  parent,  son,  or  daughter 
of  a  United  States  citizen  or  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence; 

(4)  is  a  person  of  good  and  moral  charac- 
ter; and 

(5)  is  not  ineligible  for  citizenship. 

(b)  Application  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  the  Attorney  General  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
However,  a  record  of  la^^'ful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  may  be  made  In  the 
case  of  any  alien  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  beyond  such  date 
in  the  dUcretlon  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  an  alien  ad- 
mitted fcr  permanent  residence  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  2,  the  Attorney 
General  may,  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  make  a  record  of  lawful  ad- 
mission for  permanent  residence  In  the  case 
cf  any  alien:  Provided,  That  such  alien  shall 
satisfy  the  Attorney  General  that  he  is  not 
Inadrnlsslble  under  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  Insofar  as  It 
relates  to  criminals,  procurers,  and  other  im- 
moral persons,  subversives,  violators  of  the 
narcotic  laws,  or  smugglers  of  aliens,  and  he 
establishes  that  he — 

(1)  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
Julv  4,  1976; 

12)  has  had  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  contlnuoxtsly  since  such  entry; 

(3)  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character: 
and 

(4)  is  not  ineligible  for  citizenship. 

(b)  Applications  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  to  the  Attorney  General  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
However,  a  record  of  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  may  be  made  In  the 
case  of  any  alien  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  beyond  such  date  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
made  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  record  the  alien's  lawful  admission  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  the  order 
of  the  Attorney  General  approving  such  ap- 
plication is  made:  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
of  any  alien  described  In  section  2  or  3  of 
this  Act  who  has  been  lawfully  admitted  into 
the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant,  the 
Attorney  General  shall,  upon  the  approval  of 
an  application  made  under  this  Act,  record 
his  admission  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  the  alien  originally  arrived  In  the 
United  States  as  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  pa- 
rolee, or  a  date  thirty  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
date  is  later. 

Sec.  6.  An  alien  who  makes  an  application 
under  this  Act  for  adjustment  of  his  status 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  shall  be  granted  writ- 
ten authorization  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  accept  or  continue  employment  pending 
the  final  disposition  of  such  application. 
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Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise 
vlded  in  this  Act.  the  deft 
In  section  101  (a)  and  (b)  of 
t!on  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
administration    of   this    Act. 
tatned   In   this  Act  shall   be 
amend,  alter,  modify,  affect, 
powers,  duties,  functions,  or  au 
Attorney  General  In  the  adml 
enforcement    of    the   Immlgra^l 
tlonaltty   Act  or   any   other 
Immigration,  nationality,  or 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  274(a)  of 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
sertlne    Immediately    after    " 
the  first  time  It  appears  "or 

(b)     Section    274(a)(4)     Is 
strlkln°:  out  ":  Provided,  how&v 
the   purposes   of   this   section, 
(Including   the  usual  and  n 
Incident     to     employment) 
deemed  to  constitute  harboring 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  ".  For  th 
this    section,    employment    ( 
usual  and  normal  practices 
ployment)    shall    be    deemed 
harboring.". 
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The    SPEAKER.    Under 
order  of  the  Hoase,  the 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Ammerm^n 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr. 
today  introducing  a  bill  wh 
automatic  cost-of-living  salary 
for   Members   of  Congress, 
certain  other  high-level  Federal 

This  measure  applies  to  tiose 
whose  salaries  came  under 
the  Quadrennial  Pay 
who    have   just   been   given 
ranging  from  10  to  30 

Unless  existing  law  is  c 
same    officials — including 
Congress — would    receive 
Increase  on  October  1  of 
spite  the  public  outcry  agai^ist 
pay  hike. 

Some  of  my   colleagues 
duced  bills  which  would  bl*ck 
living  increases  for  Congresp 
I  do  not  think  such 
enough. 

Instead,  I  am  proposing 
approximately   2,500  legislatjive 
tive.   and   judicial   branch 
fall  under  the  scope  of  the 
ary    Act    of    1967— which 
Quadrennial     Commission — ^je 
nently  removed  from  the 
mechanism. 

I    urge    this    course    of 
three  reasons. 

First,  the  legislation  which 
bers  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  officials  eligible  for 
living  increases  was  adopted 
1975. 

That  Ill-considered  action 
criticized   then.   I   stronglv 
there  is  any  greater  public 
the  idea  this  year. 

Second,    we    are    talking 
2.500  most  Dowerful   and  mjost 
paid    individuals    in    the   U 
mpnt — from  the  Vice  Presideht 
We  are  not  talking  about 
reaucrats   and    clerks.   We 
about  Senators.  Representatives 
members,  justices  of  the 
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and  many  other  positions  of  almost  com- 
parable stature. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  contend  that 
qualified  individuals  cannot  be  found  to 
fill  the.se  high  posts  unless  their  salary  is 
increased  every  year. 

Thirdly  and  this  point  seems  so  obvious 
to  me  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  it 
needs  saying,  these  officials  have  been 
singled  out  for  a  special  review  of  their 
compensation  every  4  years. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
sider increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  com- 
parable salaries  in  private  industry,  and 
any  other  factors  it  deems  appropriate 
in  making  its  recommendations. 

For  the  most  powerful  people  in  this 
Government  to  benefit  from  this  quad- 
rennial review  and  also  from  the  cost-of- 
living  mechanism  intended  for  career 
Federal  employees  is  "double-dipping"  of 
the  most  outrageous  sort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  Either  officials  should  receive  the 
quadrennial  review  or  a  cost-of-living 
review.  But  certainly  not  both. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  a  great  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents believe  strongly  that  no  increases  of 
any  kind  are  appropriate.  Had  the  recent 
increase  in  our  salaries  been  brought  to 
a  vote  on  the  House  floor,  I  would  have 
voted  against  it.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House  would  have  done  like- 
wise. But  we  did  not  have  a  vote. 

I  look  at  the  mail  from  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  comments  in  the  press  In  my 
district  and  what  I  see  and  hear  Is  out- 
rage at  the  pay  increases. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  we  are 
sworn  to  represent  are  clear  on  this 
matter. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility for  us  to  ignore  this  outrage  and 
to  permit  yet  another  round  of  salary 
increases  this  year. 

But  let  us  not  look  only  to  1977.  Let  us 
not  say,  "well,  this  year  things  are  a  little 
too  hot  but  next  year  we  will  consider 
this  matter  again." 

Nor  should  we  look  only  to  the  House 
and  Senate  pay  rates.  We  are  not  the 
only  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  credibility  gap.  We  are  not  the 
only  high  officials  of  this  Nation  in  whom 
the  public  has  lost  confidence. 

Any  legislation  we  adopt  should  be  per- 
manent and  comprehensive.  I  believe  my 
bill  meets  that  test  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  support 


Sup  reme 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  public  that  my  wife  Suzanne 
owns  65-acres  of  farmland  in  eastern 
Washington  State,  in  the  Sunnyside 
area. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
will  be  required  to  approve  and  to  ac- 
tively support  appropriations  to  assist 
drought-stricken  areas  in  the  West. 

I  want  Members  and  the  public  to 
know  that  the  farmland  my  wife  owns  is 


leased  to  a  farmer  who  lives  in  Grand - 
view.  Wash. 

Obviously,  drought  relief  by  Congress 
might  a.s-sist  the  lessee  in  this  case,  as  it 
hopefully  will  aid  all  victims  of  this 
crisis. 

However,  such  assistance  to  farmers  as 
a  general  cla.ss  will  not  provide  relief  to 
my  wife  directly. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  make  the 
appearance  of  a  possible  conflict  a  matter 
of  record  in  advance  of  committee  or 
House  action. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  END  ITS  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
REPRESSIVE  SOMOZA  DICTATOR- 
SHIP OF  NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  uncritical  .suoport  which  the  United 
States  has  provided  to  the  Somoza  fam- 
ily in  Nicaragua.  Ever  since  the  1930's, 
when  the  U.S.  Marines  ended  several 
years  of  occupation  there,  the  Somoza 
family  has  ruled  the  country,  enriching 
itself  at  the  expen.se  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  tlie  average  Nicaraguan. 
According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Nicaraguan  National  Guard,  which  was 
originally  created  and  now  is  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  United  States,  is 
"the  personal  instrument"  and  "princi- 
ple power  base  for  the  ruling  Somoza 
family."  The  State  Department  has  also 
stated  that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
U.S.  militarv  assistance  is  to  help  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  maintain  inter- 
nal security. 

Until  recently,  the  prevailing  Ameri- 
can opinion  about  Somoza  was  that  he 
was,  although  a  bit  arbitrary  and 
greedy,  a  relatively  benevolent  despot. 
The  oninion  was  expressed  to  me  by  the 
current  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  James 
Theberge,  that  there  were  not  svstematic 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Nicaragua. 

Last  year,  however.  Congressman  Don 
Fraser  and  I  joined  in  sponsoring  hear- 
ings on  human  rights  violations  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Previous  to  these  hearings. 
President  Anastasio  Somoza  came  to 
New  York,  presumably  to  attempt  to 
persuade  me  that  any  repressive  meas- 
ures that  were  taken  by  his  government 
were  temporary  and  necessitated  by  the 
Communist  insurgencv,  which  he  said 
was  aided  by  Cuba.  We  discussed  these 
issues  in  an  hour  meeting  in  his  pent- 
house suite  In  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

I  was  not  di-'suaded  by  President 
Somoza's  arguments,  and  the  hearings 
went  ahead  as  scheduled  on  June  8  and  9 
of  last  year.  At  that  time  I  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  depth  of  the  repression  in 
Nicaragua.  I  determined  that  whi'e  the 
repression  mav  not  have  re-'ched  the  in- 
tensity it  has  in  Chile  or  Urueruav,  the 
oppression  of  and  suffering  by  the  peas- 
ants of  Nicaragua  was  extensive.  From 
the  testimony,  there  aooeared  to  be  a 
pattern  of  National  Guard  terror  against 
campesinos  in  the  countrv.sirte,  which 
was  never  picked  up  by  the  international 
news  agency,  who  remained  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Managua. 
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Today,  however,  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  has  confirmed  my  worst 
fears.  Nicaragua's  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops have  accused  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment of  torture,  rape,  and  mass  kill- 
ings of  civilians  by  the  National  Guard. 
Anastasio  Somoza  is  not  the  benevolent 
ruler  that  many,  even  in  Congress,  be- 
lieve he  is.  I  hope  that  Somoza's  friends, 
both  within  Congress  and  out,  will  re- 
evaluate their  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan dictator.  I,  for  one,  will  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  the  United  States  disassoci- 
ates itself  from  the  butchery  which  has 
gone  on  in  Nicaragua.  Military  aid  to 
Somoza's  National  Guard  is  tantamount 
to  putting  a  gun  to  head  of  the  peasants 
of  Nicaragua.  If  we  do  not  withdraw 
our  aid,  the  blood  of  Somoza's  victims  is 
on  our  hands. 

The  article  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  2,  1977  follows: 

Bishops  in  Nicaragua  Say  Troops  Kill 

Civilians  in  Fighting  Leftists 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Managua,  Nic.\racua.  March  1. — Nicara- 
gua s  Roman  Catholic  biships  have  accused 
government  forces  of  resorting  to  widespread 
torture,  rape  and  summary  executions  of 
civlUans  In  their  battle  against  leftist  guer- 
rillas in  this  impoverished  Central  American 
republic. 

Documents  prepared  by  the  church  list  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  peasants  who  have 
been  killed  or  have  simply  disappeared — and 
are  presumed  dead — in  the  last  two  years  In 
the  provinces  of  Matagalpa  and  Zelaya. 

Church  sources  also  said  that  government 
troops  had  carried  out  two  mass  executions 
involving  a  total  of  86  civilians,  among  them 
at  least  29  children,  in  the  mountains  of 
Zelaya  since  December. 

PRIESTS   tell    of    KILLINGS 

According  to  American  Capuchin  priests, 
who  are  among  the  few  outsiders  still  able  to 
visit  the  area  of  conflict,  victims  are  usually 
shot  in  the  head  for  suspected  collaboration 
with  the  guerrillas.  But  they  and  other 
sources  confirmed  that,  on  occasion,  remote 
hamlets  have  also  been  bombed  by  light  air- 
craft of  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard,  the 
country's  only  armed  force. 

A  spokesman  for  President  Anastasio  So- 
moza Debayle,  the  51 -year-old  West  Point 
graduate  whose  family  has  ruled  this  country 
since  1936.  said  that  many  of  the  church's 
charges  were  false  and  others  were  exag- 
gerated. He  said  that  most  of  those  listed  as 
mis?lng  had  simply  left  the  region  to  avoid 
involvement  in  the  fighting. 

The  guerrilla  group,  known  as  the  San- 
dinlst  National  Liberation  Front,  has  been 
active  sporadically  In  Nicaragua  since  1961, 
but  the  Government  launched  Its  vast  offen- 
sive against  it  only  after  it  kidnapped  sev- 
eral prominent  politicians  and  businessmen 
during  a  Christmas  party  in  1974. 

The  hostages  were  released  unharmed  in 
exchange  for  a  dozen  Imprisoned  rebels  and 
a  ransom  of  SI  million,  but  the  Government 
responded  by  imposing  martial  law.  suspend- 
ing all  constitutional  rieht-!  and  disnatfMn<T 
an  infantry  battalion  to  the  northern  moun- 
tains where  the  guerrillas  were  most  active. 

GUERRILLA    RANKS    DECIMATED 

Since  then,  the  regime  has  decimated  the 
ranks  of  Sandlnists,  who  took  their  name 
from  Gen.  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino.  a  promi- 
nent lighter  against  American  occupation 
forces  here  between  1927  and  1933,  and  who 
are  now  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Somo2a 
dictatorship  and  its  replacement  by  a  Marx- 
ist government. 

Last  November,  the  main  Sandlnlst  leader 
Carlos  Fonseca  Amador,  and  his  top  aides. 


Eduardo  Contreras  Escobar,  both  of  whom 
had  secretly  entered  Nicaragua  after  a  period 
in  Cuba,  were  killed  on  successive  days.  Last 
week,  36  guerrillas  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences ranging  from  18  months  to  129  years, 
while  74  others  were  tried  in  absentia  and 
some  20  more  have  .sought  exile  In  Mexico  in 
recent  months. 

Since  the  offensive  began  two  years  ago.  the 
priests  of  Matagalpa  and  Zelaya.  most  of 
whom  are  foreign,  have  been  complaining 
that  the  National  Guard  has  instituted  a 
reign  of  terror  In  the  region,  routinely  killing 
and  torturing  peasant  men,  raping  women, 
burning  homes  and  stealing  crops  and 
property. 

Since  representations  to  General  Somoza 
brought  no  easing  of  the  repression,  Nicara- 
gua's Catholic  bishops,  many  of  whom  are  re- 
puted to  be  conservatives,  reportedly  felt 
obliged  to  Issue  a  pastoral  letter  on  human 
righta. 

LETTER    READ    FROM    PULPITS 

The  message  could  not  be  published  In  the 
censored  local  press,  but  It  was  read  from 
many  pulpits  throughout  the  country  last 
month.  Its  main  complaints  were  the 
following: 

Suspects  are  subjected  to  "humiliating 
and  Inhuman  treatment  ranging  from  tor- 
ture and  rape  to  summary  execution." 

Many  villages  have  been  abandoned,  with 
homes  burned  and  Inhabitants  forced  to  flee; 

Another  document  prepared  by  American 
Capuchin  priests  listed  the  names  of  181  per- 
sons who  had  disappeared  or  been  executed  In 
the  province  of  Zelaya  between  February  1976 
and  January  this  year. 

"This  Is  only  a  partial  list,"  one  of  the 
priests  said,  "because  we  can't  reach  all  the 
communities  and  It  is  sometimes  months  be- 
fore we  hear  of  a  mass  killing.  On  other 
occasions,  helicopters  bring  In  bodies  and 
bury  them  in  mass  graves,  but  we  don't  know 
who  the  victims  are  or  where  they  came 
from." 

The  list,  for  example,  does  not  Include  the 
44  members  of  the  Ptrez,  Gonzalez  and 
Maldonado  families  who  were  reported  exec- 
utod  late  in  January  at  a  hamlet  known  as 
Varlllal,  53  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of 
Matagalpa. 

LAND    IS    REPORTED    SEIZED 

According  to  church  sources,  a  National 
Guard  patrol  with  the  code  name  Hllarlo, 
composed  of  one  officer,  seven  "police  judges," 
or  sheriffs  and  about  a  dozen  soldiers  exe- 
cuted four  men,  11  women  and  29  chil- 
dren. Including  some  1  and  2  years  old.  After 
the  victims  were  burled  in  a  mass  grave,  their 
land  was  divided  up  among  the  "police 
Judges,"  the  sources  said. 

At  Kaskita,  77  miles  northeast  of  Matag- 
palpa,  42  persons  were  either  executed  on 
the  spot  or  taken  away  by  the  National 
Guard  late  in  December  for  supposed  colla- 
boration with  the  Sandlnists,  even  though 
peasants  of  the  area  say  the  guerrillas  have 
not  been  sighted  there  in  many  months. 

Seven  days  after  the  killings  an  old  woman 
brought  \4  children,  presumed  orphans,  out 
of  the  mountains  to  a  nearby  town. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Guard's 
northern  zone  Is  at  Plo  Blanco,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Matagpalpa  and  Zelaya  provinces,  but 
some  of  the  prisoners  are  taken  to  a  small 
barracks  at  Waslala,  45  miles  northeast  of 
Matagpalpa  for  questioning.  There  they  are 
kept  In  a  dark  cave-like  hole  in  the  hillside 
between  interrogation  sessions  at  which  tor- 
ture is  considered  "normal." 

MANY    HAMLETS    ARE    EMPTT 

Prisoners  are  frequently  suspended  by  their 
fingers  or  thumbs  and  beaten  In  the  stomach 
or  forced  to  swallow  a  button  attached  to  a 
string  that  Is  then  tugged  violently.  Those 
that  are  subsequently  executed  are  burled  In 
an  improvised  cemetery  Just  east  of  Waslala. 

Captured    Sandlnlst    guerrillas,    many    of 


whom  are  middle-class  students,  often  fare 
better  than  the  peasants  of  the  area.  Since 
the  guerrillas  are  invariably  brought  to  Ma- 
nagua for  Interrogation  by  military  Intelli- 
gence, relatives  frequently  hear  privately  that 
they  are  being  held. 

Subsequent  execution  Is  therefore  very 
rare,  according  to  reliable  political  sources, 
but  most  of  those  Involved  In  the  recent  trial 
complained  that  they  had  been  tortured  In 
captivity. 


THE   NEED   FOR   NEW   DIRECTIONS 
FOR  THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  VISTA 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
by  the  new  administration's  emphasis 
on  protecting  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  concern  will  also  evidence  it- 
self in  a  new  direction  for  some  of  our 
volunteer  service  programs,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA.  Last  week  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Human  Resources  unani- 
mously approved  the  nomination  of  Sam 
Brown,  formerly  an  anti-Vietnam  war 
activist  and  most  recently  the  State 
Treasurer  of  Colorado,  to  be  the  new 
head  of  ACTION,  which  administers 
these  programs.  I  wish  Mr.  Brown  the 
best  of  success  in  his  new  position. 

Last  fall,  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
a  number  of  returned  volunteers  from 
the  New  York  City  area  asking  for  their 
evaluation  of  the  present  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  programs  and  for  their  sug- 
gestions for  improvements.  I  also  asked 
them  their  opinions  on  some  current 
issues  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Including 
foreign  assistance  and  human  rights.  A 
total  of  59  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  17 
VISTA  workers  replied,  and  I  am  ap- 
pending a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and 
the  results.  I  have  also  reviewed  reports 
on  the  Peace  Corps  done  by  several  inde- 
pendent study  groups  to  learn  what  crit- 
icisms have  been  made  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  how  the  Peace  Corps  program 
might  be  made  more  responsive  to  both 
the  needs  of  volunteers  and  host  com- 
munities and  countries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  votes  on 
the  Peace  Corps  budget,  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  to  read  reports 
that  there  has  been  confusion  and  poor 
mangament  within  the  Peace  Corps  in 
recent  years.  There  has  also  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  number  of  volunteers  placed 
abroad.  Last  year  the  Congress  sought  to 
arrest  this  decline  with  new  legislation 
and  appropriations  Increasing  both  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  placed 
overseas  and  the  amount  of  "readjust- 
ment allowance"  paid  volunteers  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States.  But 
these  steps  cannot  by  themselves  alter 
any  administrative  problems  the  Pesice 
Corps  may  have. 

Some  critics  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  lost  s-ome  of  its  uniqueness  as  a  vol- 
unteer effort.  Instead,  ajs  the  recruit- 
ment of  technical  people  has  been  em- 
phasized, the  Corps  has  been  evolving 
into  another  technical  arm  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  for  poor  countries. 
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However,  these  critics 
Peace  Corps  is  really  ill-su!tet 
highly  technical  aid,  because 
volunteer  staffing  and  does 
well-developed   technical   aid 
In  the  survey  of  volunteers 
last  fall.  I  was  impressed  by 
percentage   of   former 
said  they  would  recommend 
Corps  and  VISTA  to  others, 
three-quarters  of  the  Peace 
spondents  and  all  of  the 
teers  said  they  retained  an 
volunteer  service  In  their 
munities.  All  respondents  said 
still  interested  in  the  area 
serve.  However,  about  one 
volunteers  complained  of 
support.  As  for  foreign  policy 
VISTA    and    Peace    Corps 
strongly  favor  a  nonpolitical 
aiding  developing  nations.  A 
not  want  American  economi< 
manitarian  aid  tied  to  U.S. 
and  objectives,  and  over  threje 
were  opposed  to  locating 
volunteers  in  order  to  further 
foreign  policy  goals. 

Representatives    Paul    E 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts, 
TOPHER  J.  DODD,  Democrat  of 
cut,  both  former  Peace  Corps 
recently  formed  an  ad  hoc 
mittee  on  the  Peace  Corps 
other  ex-volunteers  now  w 
islative    aides    on    Capitol 
report  to  Vice  President 
ACTION'S  administrators  for  * 
policy  directives  that  have 
Peace  Corps   from   a 
format  toward  the  exclusive 
of  technical  assistance  to  requ^s 
emments."  This  panel 
rather   than   presuming   to 
country's  overall  economic 
the  Peace  Corps  should  once 
phasize  the  human  scale 
that  volimteers  can  make. 

In     another     report, 
Thomas  of  the  United  Nationi 
ment  Program  has  praised 
rxjtcntial    for    meeting    "basit 
needs"  of  the  poor  in 
tries.  In  describing  the  Peace 
said: 

Their  frame  of  reference  Is 
which  basic  needs  are  mainly 
cluster  of  villages,  an  urban  e1u4i 
tlcular  agricultural  area  ...  By 
itself  in  this  context  the  Peace 
the  presumptuousness  that  is 
of  most  foreign  aid  efforts. 

The  Aspen  Institute,  in  a  rebort 
cially  commissioned  by  ACTIO  N, 
mended  placing  emphasis  onc« 
"finding  human-scale  projects 
American  volxm teers  can  effeclively 
ticipate — not   building   thems(!l 
positions  but  working  themsel/es 
jobs."  The  Aspen  report  also 
that  such  a  human  scale 
have  "room  for  both  the  "BA 
and  the  vocationally  trained 

From  what  I  have  been  able 
late  from  these  reports,  it  wo^ld 
that  programs  which  rely  on 
nical,  generalist  volunteers 
ful  planning  and  staff  coordination 
successful.    Unfortimately, 
past  few  years  there  have 
that  the  Peace  Corps  suffers 
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cessive  staff  turnover,  a  failure  to  fill 
vacancies,  and  a  general  lack  of  interest 
by  the  administrators.  A  1975  staff  report 
of  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee  released  after  an  on-site  in- 
spection of  Peace  Corps  projects  in  West 
Africa  found: 

A  major  factor  in  the  leadership  problem 
has  been  the  apparent  Inability  of  ACTION/ 
Washington  to  maintain  continuity  in  the 
Cour^try  Director  position. 

As  a  result,  the  House  report  continued. 

Peace  Corps  overseas  operations  in  West 
Africa  have  suffered  and  are  still  suffering 
from  lack  of  clear  direction  and  Arm  leader- 
ship at  the  top,  and  Inadequate  staff  sup- 
port. 

One  respondent  to  my  questionnaire 
said  there  were  four  different  Peace  Corps 
Country  Directors  during  her  3  years  of 
service  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Staff  support  was  the  complaint  most 
frequently  made  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire. According  to  one  ex-volun- 
teer: 

The  Peace  Corps  staff,  particularly  the 
Country  Directors,  were  out  of  touch  with 
the  volunteer  experience.  ITiey  were  rarely 
seen  outside  of  the  capital  city  and  often  were 
not  aware  of  who  the  volunteers  were  or  what 
they  were  doing. 

However,  I  have  also  been  told  that 
some  Individual  country  directors  and 
regional  directors  do  take  the  initiative 
to  visit  their  volunteers  at  their  work 
sites — with  positive  results  in  finding  out 
the  problems  of  the  volunteers  and  get- 
ting them  the  proper  support. 

One  charge  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  respondent  to  my  questionnaire  was 
particularly  disturbing.  This  ex-volim- 
teer  alleged  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
overseas  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps  were 
female.  I  was  recently  Informed  by 
ACTION  that  only  3  out  of  the  cur- 
rent 35  Peace  Corps  country  directors,  or 
8.5  percent  of  the  total,  are  female.  Last 
year  I  criticized  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  for  its  appar- 
ently sexist  hiring  practices.  I  would  hope 
the  Peace  Corps  will  improve  their 
record, too. 

In  the  long  ran,  however,  a  change  in 
administrators  alone  may  not  be  enough 
to  insure  the  professional  integrity  of  our 
volunteer  programs.  I  believe  Congress 
should  consider  legislation  to  protect  the 
Peace  Corps  from  politicization,  as  has 
allegedly  taken  place  in  the  past.  The 
Aspen  Institute  study  of  the  Peace  Corps 
recommended  separating  the  Peace  Corps 
from  domestic  volunteer  programs  and 
"establishing  a  public  corporation  to  be 
governed  by  a  small  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate 
confirmation." 

I  believe  this  would  make  the  Peace 
Corps  an  Independent  entity,  less  subject 
to  political  whim.  Although  I  believe  that 
Peace  Corps  assistance — like  all  Ameri- 
can assistance — must  be  coordinated  fay 
the  State  Department  as  part  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  program,  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Peace 
Corps  Corporation  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  both  the  new  ACTION 
Director  and  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  appending  a  copy  of  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire: 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Peace 
Corps 


VISTA 


I.  PEACE  CORPS/VISTA  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Did  you  serve  in 59  17 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  selection  and  (rain- 
ing for  your  assignment  was: 

(a)  Adequate 51  10 

(b)  Inadequate 6  5 

(c)  No  opinion 2  2 

3.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the 
type  of  work  you  did  as  a  volunteer? 

(a)  Agricultural 4  . 

(b"(  Education 30 

(c)  Health 5  . 

(d)  Community  development 17 

(e>  Economic/business  development 6  . 

(t)  Housing 

(g)  Other 4 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  you  received  effective 
staff  support  during  your  assignment/ 

(a)  Yes 44  7 

(b)  No „ 13  5 

(c)  No  opinion 2  5 

5.  Did  you  receive  effective  support  from  the 
host  country's  national  government? 

(a)  Yes 41 „ 

(b)  No 14 

(c)  No  opinion 4 

6.  Were  you  well  received  and  integrated  into 
the  local  organization/village  with  which 
you  worked? 

(a)  Yes 54 

(b)  No „ 4 

(c)  No  opinion I  

7.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  work  in  your  area 
of  the  world/country  and  your  part  in  that 
work  clear  to  you? 

(a)  Yes 54  13 

(b)  No 4  4 

(c)  No  opinion 1 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps/  VISTA  in  your  area  was: 

(a)  Excellent 16  2 

(b)  Good 29  10 

(c)  Fair 12  2 

(d)  Counterproductive 3  1 

(e)  No  opinion 2 

9.  Do  you  believe  the  Peace  Corps/VISTA 
should  be: 

(a)  Expanded  in  size  and  number  of 

countries 27  11 

(b)  Diminished 3  1 

(c)  Reriain  at  the  same  general  size  and 

number  of  countries 19  I 

(d)  No  opinion 10  2 

10.  As  a  result  of  your  volunteer  experience 
wonU  you  recommend  the  Peace  Corps/ 
VISTA  to  others? 

(a)  Yes 49  13 

(b)No.._ 1  2 

(c)Naopinion 2  1 

11.  Do  you  retain  an  interest  in  the  country/ 
area  to  whid)  you  were  assigned? 

(a)  Yes 59  17 

(b)  No 0  0 

12.  Do  you  tell  others  about  the  life  and  cul- 
ture you  expeiienced  while  in  the  Peace 
Corps/VtSTA? 

(a)  Ym 59  17 

(b)  No 0  0 

13.  Have  you  retained  your  interest  in  volun- 
teer service  in  your  present  community? 

(a)  Yes 44  17 

(b)  No „ 15 

II.  GENERAL  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.  Do  you  believe  American  economic  and 
humanitarian  aid  should  be  used  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives? 

(a)  Yes 21  6 

(b)  No 36  6 

(c)Noopinion 2  5 

2.  Should  Peace  Corps  volunteers  be  as- 
signed to  countries  to  further  American 
foreign  policy  objsctives  in  that  country? 

(a>  Yes 13  4 

(b)  No 44  10 

(c)  No  opinion „ 2  3 

3.  Except  for  natural  disasters  and  other 
emerMncies  do  you  believe  we  should 
provide  continuing  economic  aid  including 
food  aid  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers: 

(a)  Only  to  countries  whose  wvern- 

ments  are  friendly  to  the  United  States.         10  3 

(b)  To  nonaligned  countries  as  well 34  7 

(c)  Also  to  countries  whose  governments 
are  unfriendly  or  antagonistic  to  the 

U.S.  Govern.-nent  and  its  policies? 15  > 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS-Continued 


Peace 

Corps      VISTA 


II.  GENERAL  FOREIGN  POLICY— Cont. 

4.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency  relief  should 
the  United  States  consider  a  country's  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  before  providing 
economic  assistance  to  the  country? 

(a)  Yes 14  7 

(b)No 40  5 

(c)  No  opinion 5  3 

5.  The  United  States  is  spending  $8.8  billion 
this  year  for  foreign  assistance  of  all  types, 
exclusive  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
programs.  This  is  0.5  percent  of  our  GNP. 
Some  have  argued  that  the  United  Slates 
should  provide  1  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
food  aid  alone,  which  would  be  over  $17 
billion  in  addition  to  any  other  economic 
aid  programs.  Do  you  favor  spending  1 
percent  of  our  GNP  on  food  aid  alone? 

(a)  Yes 25  9 

(b)  No 26  4 

(c)  No  opinion 7  4 

III.  HUIVIAN  RIGHTS 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  American  economic  and 
military  aid  suppoft  for  a  country  should 
be  contingent  on  that  countiy's  human 
rights  record? 

(a)  Yes 40  13 

(b)  No 16  0 

(c)  No  opinion 2  4 

2.  If  a  country  is  strategically  valuable  to  the 
United  States,  should  the  United  States 
continue  to  provide  military  and  economic 
support,  even  if  that  country  "engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
intcriiation-illy  recognized  human  rights" 
of  its  Citizens? 

(a)  Yes 30  0 

(b)  No .- 20  12 

(c)  No  opinion ....  5  4 

(d)  (Differentiate    between    economic 

and  military  aid). 4 

3.  Comrriunist  countries  also  engage  In  "con- 
sistent patterns"  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions, inciudinj  the  arrest  Sud  imprison- 
ment of  dissidents  and  the  refusal  to 
allow  free  exit  from  their  countries.  Should 
the  United  States  consider  these  factors 
when  deciding  whether  to  trade  with  these 
countries  or  to  extend  tariff  or  other  trade 
advantages  to  them? 

(a)  Yes 40  12 

(b)  No 15  1 

(c)  No  opinion 2  4 

4.  Do  you  favor  providing  military  assistance 
including  wejpons  and  training  to  under- 
developed nations  friendly  to  the  United 
states? 

(a)  Only  where  the  nation  is  faced  with 

external  threats  to  Its  security? 37  9 

(b)  Where  no  external  threats  exist  but 

an  internal  rebellion  exists 0  0 

(c)  Where  no  internal  or  externa!  threat 
exists  in  order  to  maintain  good  U.S. 

relations  with  the  country 1  0 

(d)  In  no  case 13  4 

(e)  No  opinion 6  3 


FOREIGN  ARMS  SALES 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
information  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
levels  of  U.S.  arms  sales  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  fiscal  year  1977  and  on  the  way 
In  which  adjustments  in  value  of  prior 
year  orders  are  recorded. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  after 
November  4,  1976,  all  adjustments- 
increases  and  decreases — in  value  of 
prior  year  arms  orders  or  agreements 


will  be  recorded  in  the  year  in  which  they 
occur — current  year — rather  than  in  the 
year  in  which  the  order  was  originally 
made  and  accepted — prior  year — as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

November  23,  1976. 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish, 
Director,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 
OASD-ISA,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Pish:  I  note  with  Interest 
an  October  24,  1976  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  stated  that  current  pre- 
liminary final  estimates  show  that  Foreign 
Military  Sales  orders  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  will 
total  about  $12.7  billion. 

On  February  27,  1976  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  you  were  predicting  a  leveling  off 
of  sales  and  the  Pentagon  was  estimating 
that  sales  for  FY  1976  would  reach  no  more 
than  about  $8.2  billion  and  that  during 
FY  1977  they  would  drop  off  further  to  some 
$7.4  billion.  These  comments  were  In  line 
with  statements  before  Congress  by  several 
witnesses   during   1975   and   1976. 

The  questions  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  Include:  why  were  yovir  estimates 
so  WTong?  Why  did  you  state  In  February 
that  such  a  leveling  off  would  occur  when  It 
would  appear  that  the  facts  suggeated  no 
such  leveling  off?  V/hat  is  the  purpose  of 
even  trjing  to  predict  sales  if  you  have 
no  good  Idea  of  what  levels  of  sales  wi'.l 
be  reached?  And,  what  estimates  are  you 
now  projecting  for  FY   1977? 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  my  concern  over 
these  diipartles  and  the  impression  ihey 
can  make.  I  would  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion jf  these  questions. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamiltom. 
Chairman,   Special   Subcommittee   on 
Investigation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24,  19T6] 
U.S.  Arms  S.m.es  PtT  at  $12.7  Billton 

Documents  being  prepared  for  Congress 
by  the  Pe:;tagon  and  other  government  agen- 
cies estimate  that  U.S.  foreign  arms  sales  in 
the  12-month  period  ending  last  June  were 
$12.7  billion,  government  sources  report. 

The  sources  said  the  $4.3  billion  jump  over 
the  latest  Defense  Department  estimates  for 
the  1976  financial  year  period  is  the  result 
of  recent  large  sales  to  Iran  and  other 
countries. 

The  largest  previous  year  for  foreign  arms 
sales  was  1974,  when  the  United  States  sold 
$11.4  billion  iu  military  equipment  to  foreign 
nations. 

Democratic  presidential  nominee  Jinuny 
Carter  has  criticized  the  growing  U.S.  for- 
eign arms  sales  and  suggested  that,  if  elected 
president,  he  would  redace  them. 

When  asked  about  the  new  larger  sales 
figure,  the  Pentagon  stuck  to  its  previous 
estimate  for  fiscal  1976.  It  said  In  a  state- 
ment that  "as  of  6  October  1976  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  [F^^S]  agrements  totaled  $8.4  bil- 
lion. 

Asked  which  fiscal  years  the  $5.9  billion  in 
new  arms  sales  to  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  nations  would  be  credited  to,  the  Pen- 
tagon replied: 

"None  of  the  FMS  offers  which  were  sub- 
mitted for  congressional  review  on  1  Septem- 
ber 1976  have  been  accepted  by  the  offeree 
countries.  If  such  offers  are  accepted,  they 
will  be  reported  in  the  fiscal  year  of 
acceptance." 

The  sources  said  $12.7  billion  Is  the  fiscal 
1976  figure  In  documents  now  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  Congress  when  It 
returns  In  January. 

They  said  the  United  States,  in  the  docu- 


ments. Is  estimating  foreign  military  sales 
for  the  three-month  period  following  June 
at  $2.4  billion. 

This  would  give  the  United  States  a  for- 
eign arms  sales  rate  of  niore  than  $1  billion 
a  month  for  the  15-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30. 

fp^om  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27,  19761 

U.S.   Military   Sales   Abroad   Start  Decline 

AS  Mideast  Nations  Become  Better  Armed 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 
Washington. — The  boom  In  U.S.  military 
sales  abroad  is  beginning  to  taper  off  as  In- 
creasingly well-armed  Mideast  nations  short- 
en their  shopping  lists. 

Pentagon  officials  estimate  that  U.S.  sales 
of  arms  and  milltauTr  support  to  foreign 
countries  will  reach  $8.2  billion,  at  most,  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  about  13% 
less  than  the  $9.8  blliion  Initially  forecast. 
And  sales  may  well  be  less  than  $8.2  billion 
this  year,  according  to  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen. 
Howard  Pish,  who  manages  the  program. 

Gen.  Pish  estimates  that  sales  next  year 
will  fail  to  $7.4  billion.  "I  think  that  what 
we're  going  to  .<;ee  is  a  leveling  off  to  around 
$S  billion  to  $7  billion''  a  year,  he  predicts. 

This  is  a  sharp  change  from  what  Penta- 
gon planners  projected  several  montlis  ago, 
when  they  believed  sales  would  continue  to 
run  about  $10  billion  a  year.  Sales  peaked  at 
$10.8  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1974,  up  from  $4.4  billion  the  previous  year, 
and  were  $9.5  blluon  last  fiscal  year. 

T}ie  boom,  which  has  fattened  defeiL'se-ln- 
duslry  profits  and  aided  the  U.S.  balance  of 
pa.,  ments,  began  i.-i  1974  as  Mideast  nations 
scraxi'.bled  to  rebiilld  their  forces  after  the 
1973  Arab-Israeli  war.  The  sharp  boost  in  oil 
prices  enabled  such  nations  as  Sav.dl  Arabia 
and  Iran  to  plan  massive  spending  pro- 
grams to  modernize  their  forces,  both  by  or- 
dering the  latest  U.S.  planes  and  ships  and 
contrartlng  for  large  training  programs. 
(Only  about  40 "c  of  the  money  countries 
spend  under  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram goes  for  actual  weapons;  the  rest  is 
for  such  things  as  training  and  construc- 
tion.) 

After  several  years  of  Intense  buying 
"there's  a  ger.trally  reduced  demand"  for 
new  weapons  as  countries  await  delivery  of 
hardware  they  have  already  ordered.  Gen. 
Fish  notes.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  appe- 
tite for  new  arms  having  been  satisfied, 
some  nations,  particularly  Iran,  have  less  to 
spend  than  they  had  anticipated  because  of 
lower-than-expected  oil  demand. 

According  to  Gen.  Fish,  the  recent  disclo- 
sures that  some  U.S.  weapons  makers  have 
bribed  ofliciais  of  foreign  governments  to 
win  .sales  hasn't  hurt  the  foreign  military 
sales  program.  In  fact,  he  believes  that  the 
program  will  benefit  from  efforts  the  U.S.  Is 
making  to  expose  and  limit  foreign  payoffs. 
""The  cleansing  operation  the  world  sees 
us  going  through  will  make  countries  more 
comfortable  about  dealing  with  us  than  with 
other  countries"  that  aren't  acting  to  pre- 
vent improper  payments.  Gen.  Fish  asserts. 
Under  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram, the  Defense  Department  acts  as  a 
sales  agent.  A  foreign  country  contracts  di- 
rectly with  the  Pentagon,  which  then  han- 
dles all  transactions  with  the  U.S.  company 
providing  the  equipment  or  services.  The 
foreign  country  pays  the  Pentagon  for  the 
purchase  plus  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  for  weapons 
and  a  270  management  fee. 

Sales  must  be  cleared  by  the  depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense,  which  reject 
about  $4  billion  of  potential  sales  each  year 
for  national-security  or  foreign-policy  rea- 
sons. For  Instance,  the  U.S.  government 
won't  sell  fighter  planes  to  African  nations 
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officials  believe 

In  addi- 

block  any  sale 


thj 
8  re 
t:  les 

th(,t 
pro  per 


Corp., 


south  of  the  Sahara  because 
such  sales  would  be  "destabilising, 
tlon,  Congress  has  20  days  to 
of  more  than  $25  million. 

Although  the  Defense  Department 
sales   arrangements   under 
include  commissions  If  they 
the  purchasing  country,  It 
each  transaction  to  assure 
slons  are  reasonable   and 
tlon,  since  the  recent  publicity 
offs,  the  Pentagon  has  audltec 
panles.  Including  Grumman 
If  any  commission  payments 
sales  may  have  been  charged 
domestic  defense  contracts. 

The  investigations  haven't 
Improprieties,  Gen.  Pish  says, 
that  the  recent  fine  Northrop 
the  government  of  Iran  and 
pute  over  an  agent's  fee  betn|een 
Grumman       involved 
weren't  part   of   the   terms   ol 
processed  under  the  foreign 
program. 

Looking  ahead,   Gen.  Fish 
new  major  sales  possibility,  bah-lng 
break  of  another  war.  The  I|orth 
Treay  Organization  countries 
considering   whether   to   purcl  i 
advanced    warning    and 
Boeing  Co.  plane  packed  with 
nlcatlons    and   radar   gear, 
amount  to  about  $3  billion. 
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IncI  Lides 


Hon.  Lee  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee 
merits,   U.S.   House   of 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This 
your  letter  of  November  23, 
our  FY  1976/1977  estimates  of 
tary   Sales    (FMS)    orders. 

The  $12.7  billion  figure  for 
agreements  cited  In  the  Octobe 
ton  Post  article  was  aoparentl  r 
budget    authority,    which 
ments  (e.g..  Increases)   In  the 
year  cases  as  well  as  the  valu^ 
recorded  for  the  year.  In  addl 
Hon  for  F-16  aircraft  (Europeai 
recorded  as  an  agreement  in 
Tied  in  FY  1976  for  budget  authjorlty 

Contrary  to  the  Information 
paper  article,  the  value  of  al 
ments  recorded  dxirlng  FY  197^ 
billion,    $0.2    billion    higher 
billion  we  projected  last  Febr|uary 
regard,  you  may  recall  that  in 
Blonal  Presentation  Document 
1977,  we  indicated  that  such 
made   under   conditions  of 


on  Invest - 
Rekiresentatives, 
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Worldwide.. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Botivta 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Chile 

China  (Taiwan) 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Riea „ 

Denmark 

Dominican  Rapublic. 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

ElSalvador 

Ethiopia 

Fiji 

Finland 


Footnotes  tt  end  of  table. 
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PY  1976  FMS 
24  Washing- 
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in  the  news- 

FMS  agree- 

totaled  $8.4 

the    $82 

In   this 

our  Congres- 

CPD)  for  FY 

projections  were 

uncer- 


ex  :reme 


talnty  due  to  the  lead  time  Involved  and  the 
fact  that  the  nature,  extent  and  timing  of 
Foreign  Military  Sales  are  dependent  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  foreign  government  and 
U.S.  Government  review.  A  variance  of  one 
day  In  a  country's  acceptance  of  a  significant 
order  could  shift  the  recording  of  the  trans- 
action from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 

Consequently,  even  though  the  forecas'fs 
for  FY  1976  were  completed  in  February, 
eight  months  into  the  fiscal  year,  we  stated 
that  actual  FY  1976  agreements  could  be  as 
much  as  29%  lower  or  as  much  as  22% 
higher  than  the  "most  probable"  estimate  of 
$8.2  billion  shown  in  the  CPD.  Further,  we 
indicated  that  the  range  of  FY  1977  estimates 
was  even  greater;  the  "most  probable"  fore- 
cast of  $65  billion  could  decrease  by  16%  or 
Increase  by  as  much  as  83%.  This  estimate 
was  further  complicated  by  the  unique  90 
day  span  of  time  within  the  transition  quar- 
ter, which  Intensified  forecasting  difficulties. 
Consequently,  we  have  revised  our  FY  1977 
forecast  and  now  estimate  that  FMS  agree- 
ments for  this  year  will  total  $9.5  billion 
(attachment),  an  Increase  of  38%.  Despite 
the  uncertainties  attendant  to  these  annual 
estimates,  these  estimates  were  provided 
pursuant  to  Section  634(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  and  are  required  under 
Section  25  of  the  new  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  our  prediction  In 
February  that  a  leveling  off  of  sales  would 
occur,  the  attached  Grant/FMS  Program 
Chart  for  FY  1950-FY  1976  (constant  FY 
1976  dollars)  shows  Foreign  Military  Sales 
to  have  peaked  in  FY  1974.  However,  since 
this  peak  In  FY  1974,  which  was  caused  by 
Increased  Middle  East  requirements,  sales 
have  steadily  declined  to  their  present  level. 
Barring  any  major  unanticipated  security 
assistance  requirements  In  the  future,  For- 
eign Military  Sales  are  expected  to  remain 
steady  at  the  FY  1976  level  of  sales.  (See 
attached  FMS  agreements  chart) . 

We  hope  this  Information  serves  to  clarify 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Fish, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF. 

Estimated  New  Foreign  Mimtart  Sales 
Agreements 
[In  millions] 

Estimated  total  sales 
agreements  fiscal  year  1977 

Argentina $18.0 

Axistralia 75.0 

Austria    4.0 

Belgium    10.0 

Bolivia 2.0 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  AGREEMENTS 
(Value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Brazil    

Burma 

Canada   

China   (Twaiwan) 

Colombia   

Costa  Rica 

Denmark    

Dominican    Republic 

Ecuador 

El    Salvador 

Ethiopia   

Fiji    

France    

Gabon  

Germany    

Greece    

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras   

India 

Indonesia 

Iran   

Israel  

Italy 

Japan    

Jordan 

Kenya    

Korea 

Kuwait   

Lebanon    

Liberia    

Malaysia  

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norway   

Pakistan  

Panama 

Paraguay    

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal   

Saudi    Arabia 

Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey    

TJK 

Uruguay    

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yegoslavla   

Zaire 

International    Organizations 


20.0 

1.0 

70.0 

235.0 

8.0 

.1 

27.0 

.4 

6.0 

1.5 

25.0 

0.1 

7.0 

2.0 

250.0 

200.0 

3.5 

.4 

2.0 

3.0 

25.0 

1,  000.  0 

700.0 

30.0 

60.0 

85.0 

2.0 

305.0 

40.0 

6.0 

.6 

25.0 

.2 

30.0 

30.0 

4.0 

.7 

1.6 

127.0 

160.0 

1.3 

.7 

16.0 

100.0 

3.0 

979.6 

120.0 

170.0 

10.0 

160.0 

20.0 

58.0 

125.0 

100.0 

6.0 

9.0 

2.0 

1.0 

25.0 

30.0 


Total 9,505.5 


Fiscal  year — 


1970 


1371 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


945,547        1,568,802        3,297,421         5,772,189       10,562,412        9,862,811  8.368,527 


10,  827 

53,  784 

1.324 


12,496 

57, 884 

3,739 


15, 056 

117.210 

2,398 


16,  445 

25,948 
2,453 


8,421 

31, 759 

4,456 


4,345 


2,458 

7 

52, 167 

7,523 

35,118 

158 


2,998 

44 

17,845 

86 

28,617 

2,898 

65,043 

2,168 


6,596 
"""20" 


15, 928 

31 

315 


4,514 

5 

32, 575 

208 

37,248 

6,252 

75,419 

5,397 

34 

13,  381  ' 

16 

4  . 


6,167 

37 

14,962 

223 

90, 353 

14,977 

202, 439 

1,247 


11,082 

122 

71,288 

118 

106,983 

76,001 

87,846 

1,083 


10,964 
82 


21,325 
31 


15,689 

166, 697 

7,587 

18 

738, 077 

795 

27,090 

21 

96,839 

49,  324 

144,  385 

992 

237 

367, 783 

2 

14,960 


12,093 

411,854 

8,781 


6 


11 


« 


52 


388 

7,426 


418 
22,100 


63 


12 


6,522 

1,134 

10,610 

82 

65,752 

12 

193, 012 

1,370 

(') 

23, 602 

39 

2,099 

67,271 

726 

118,840 

160 
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Fiscal  year— 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


France 

Gabon 

Germany.. 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Honduras.. 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia.. 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica... 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea. 


3,402 


5,979 


245, 022 

51 

29, 171 

464 


176,908 

24,  535 
7,586 


7,455 

"875;  751' 


8,543 
'226;  285' 


22, 504 


180, 176 
2,057 


56, 825 
3,359 


2,094 

(') 

113,  081 

44,  416 
36, 142 
8 
21, 222 
28, 826 


Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg. 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands  . 
New  Zealand. 

Nicaragua 

Nig 


8^'^ 

18 

397,  563 

12 

413,518 

23,441 

9 

10,607 

16,  282 

393 


1,177 


187 


27 

436 

46 

(•) 

522, 128 

228 

409,  871 

76,  569 

3 

42, 223 

18,863 

8,764 

194 


5,282 
101 

1,837 

5 

12 

2,439 


632 
85 
98 


7,465 

5,294 

82 


437 

2,272 

11 

7,038 

7,293 

674 


2,672 
11 

40, 473 

48 

175 

7,527 


5,269 
46  . 

SI 

2, 138, 143 

197 

196, 102 

64,421 

7 

51,  459 

6,096 

1,592 

53 

5,210 

1,315 

130 

638 

1,457 


231, 436 
187 

458, 121 
854 
291 
681 


6,131 

211 

299, 682 

16 

214,595 

909 

84 

291 


4,429 


194, 221 

1 

82, 981 

3,621 

441 

732 


2,617 

148 

4,  280,  652 

16 

2,  468,  340 

47,847 

42 

58, 749 

61,  538 

98,  840 

29,  001 

9,747 

370 

12. 

21 

1,414 


8,142 

48, 955 

2,570,296 

21 

863, 061 

44, 885 

74 

29,  353 

80,  923 

228, 932 

377,812 

295 

449 


3,266 

3,101 

1, 301, 287 

32 

919, 478 

24,680 

6 

34,642 

436, 145 

625, 877 

130,617 

315 

145 


29,  214 

3,290 

63 


693 

2,441 

60 

35, 522 

3,279 

134 


ijger. 


Nigeria. 
Norway. 
Oman. 


9,652 


25,  522 


2,409 
21, 173 


696 
13,297 


411 

8,355 

2 

18, 986 

5,401 

388 

8 

4.403 

51,  285 


25 

4,363 

176 

153 

299,888 


2,940 


2,053 
120, 820 


688, 904 

4,409 

607 


19,639 

6,004 

518 


PakiMan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru...i 

Philippines... 

Portugal 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Senegal 

Singapore 

South  Africa.. 

Spain 

Sri  Lanka 


4,423 
14 

0) 

2,153 

843 

1,065 

44,  854 


22,490 
9 


1,479 

1.107 

1,011 

14,980 


2,472 

1 

25,  872 


1,958 

1 

108, 452 


Sweden. 

Switzerland 

Thaiiland  

Trinidad/Tobago. 
Tunisia 


265 

4,435 

21,146 

85 


885 

450 

48 


882 

468 

2,565 

459,  347 

4 

5,504 

2 

22, 742 

1,496  ■ 
11,252 
16, 978 


18, 652 

1,615 

26 

24,  816 

1,159 

382 

1,  993,  537 


11,203 

1,867 

12 

43,  332 

4,889 

1,677 

1, 906,  499 


2,771 

458, 953 

1,613 

37, 368 

258 

37 

27, 279 

31,809 

2,263 

1,  549, 944 


1,«)3 

34,888 

229 

38,620 

1,266 


24,024 

28,  371 

1,705 

2, 502, 454 


7,638 

1 

60,  774 


12,  748 
'i5i,"735' 


1,422 
'57,"652" 


5,093 


79, 357 


2,012 
2,412 
1,907 


6,972 

8,634 

20,603 


782 
49, 512 
14,768 


24,356 

454,  735 

89,608 


Turkey. 

Tnited  Kingdom. 

Uruguay 

Uenezuela 

Vietnam 


2,590 

63, 749 

241 

738 


1,141 

45,560 

1,631 

1,636 


Vemen. 

Yugoslavia 

Yaire 

International  organizations. 


5,099 

124, 511 

1,588 

43,  047 

2 


2,137 
212,740 
109,496 

1,493 
25,  341 

1,155 


41 

54 
38, 928 


2 

16, 101 
17,717 


104 

206 
39,  839 


1,218 

700 

99,218 


737 

19.  056 

53, 150 

1,207 

4,838 

4 

2,634 

6 

1,383 

18,  215 


382 

78,461 

31,999 

8,258 

45,  557 


1,673 


46,532 
1,997 
6,920 


372 

262 

1,723 

32, 711 


138, 479 

631 

8,781 

35, 071 


'  Less  than  $500. 

„..,.,  .   jj  J     .  J'      ■„.,,.,  r  .u       ■       .,-..,.  .  L      the  Congress  for  review  under  sec.  36(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 

Note;  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  The  list  of  figures  are  the  value  of  FMS  agreements  by    control  Act 
fiscal  year.  Annual  totals  are  adjusted  for  amendments,  price  increases,  cancellation  of  orders  or 
other  changes  as  of  the  year  the  case  was  originally  recorded.  All  channels  in  scope  are  reported  to 


December  20,  1976. 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish, 
Director,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, OASD-ISA,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Fish  :  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  response  (1-12811/76)  to  my  letter 
of  November  23,  1976  on  the  levels  of  our 
arms  sales  for  FY  1976  and  the  estimates 
made  on  arms  sales  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Your  explanation  on  the  arms  sales  level 
for  FY  1976,  however,  raises  a  question  as  to 
how  what  you  call  adjustments  In  value  of 
prior  year  orders  are  recorded. 

Specifically,  I  would  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding me  with  the  breakdown,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  of  prior  year  increases  and  de- 
creases caused  by  the  substantial  adjust- 
ments which  occurred  during  FY  1976.  Fur- 
thermore, I  would  like  to  know  w^hat  coun- 
tries and  what  defense  articles  and  services 
these  adjustments  Involve  and  why  they  are 
so  high. 

Your  letter  also  suggests  that  you  are  now 
calculating,  on  an  annual  basis,  foreign 
military  agreements.  Is  there  any  distinction 


between  these  agreements  and  the  foreign 
military  sales  orders  previously  calculated? 
If  there  Is  no  distinction,  why  was  the  desig- 
nation changed? 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,    Special    Subcommittee   on 
Investigations. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C,  January  4, 1977. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations.     House      of      Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This   is  an   interim 
re.<;ponse  to  your  letter  of  December  20,  1976, 
regarding  adjustments  In  FY  1976  to  prior 
year   Foreign   Military   Sales    (FMS)    agree- 
ments. In  view  of  the  high  priority  assigned 
to    preparation    of    the    FY    1978    security 
assistance  Congressional  Presentation  Docu- 
ment, we  estimate  that  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 45-60  days  to  develop  the  data  which 
you  requested.  We  will  send  you  these  data 
as  soon  as  they  are  available. 


In  your  letter  you  aiso  asked  whether 
there  Is  any  distinction  between  the  terms 
"FMS  orders"  and  "FMS  agreements",  and 
if  there  Is  no  distinction,  why  are  we  now 
using  the  latter  term  in  lieu  of  the  former? 
Both  terms  are  synonymous  In  that  they 
represent  foreign  military  sales  contracts  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  purchasing 
foreign  governments  or  International  orga- 
nizations. However,  the  term  "FMS  order" 
may  connote  that  the  U.S.  Government  au- 
tomatically satisfies  any  foreign  government 
requirement  or  "order"  for  defense  articles 
or  services  subject  only  to  U.S.  stock  or 
procurement  availability  constraints.  This 
would  Imply  that  the  decision  as  to  whether 
U.S.  defense  articles  or  services  will  be  sold 
Is  essentially  a  unilateral  one,  to  be  made 
by  the  purchasing  government.  Such  an  Im- 
plication would  be  false.  An  FMS  transaction 
i5  a  mutual  intergovernmental  arrangement, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  commits  Itself 
to  supply  defense  articles  and  services  under 
such  an  arrangement  only  when  it  is  in  the 
U.S.  national  security  interest  to  do  so. 
The  term  "FMS  agreement"  reflects  this  bi- 
lateral aspect  of  the  transaction,  and  avoids 
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the  Inaccurate  Impression 
from  use  of  the  term  "FMS 
We  hope  that  this  Is  of 
Sincerely, 


wh  ch  may  result 
to  you. 
H.  M.  Pish. 


ordsr 
assi  stance 


Washington,  DC,  Janiu^y  2B,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamh-ton. 
Chairman.  Special  Subcommitiee  on  Investi- 
gations, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  our  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 4,  1977  we  advised  you  1  hat  we  would 
develop  data  In  resoonse  to  yc  ur  Inquiry  re- 
gardln<?  a^l  lustments  In  FY  107fl  to  prior 
year  Foretg^n  Military  Sales  (FMS)  agree- 
ments. We  were  able  to  comiilete  our  data 
analysis  sooner  than  anticipated  and  are 
herewith  forwarding  the  results 

Up  to  November  4,  1976  cos; 
Justments   (Increases  or 
agreements  were  recorded  in 
the  date  that  the  agreement 
accepted,  thereby  causing 
year    totals.    Procedures    have 
and  a  copy  of  the  implementing 
dum  Is  attached  at  Tab  A 
cedures  will  minimize  these 


decrc  ases 


our 


cht.nges 


During  FY  1976  we  recorded 
which  resulted  in  a  net  increane 
75    agreements    of   83,427    million 
totaled  83,687  million  and 
million.  A  tabulation  showing 
by  fiscal  year  by  country  is 
B.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
accounted    for    by    changes 
Arabia  Corps  of  Engineer 
These  changes  resulted  from 
the  relatively  inexpensive 
design    phase    to    the    actual 
phase. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Section 
36 (b)  of  the  Arms  Expyort  Cortrol  Act,  Con- 
gress was  informed  of  appUi^ble  amend- 
ments to  prior  year  cases  amou  itlng  to  8868.6 
million.     Inflationary     price     changes     and 


or  scope  ad- 

)    to   FMS 

system  as  of 

was  originally 

in   prior 

been    revised 

memoran- 

rhe  new  pro- 

v(iriatlons. 

adjustments 

to  FY  1950- 

in  creases 

decreases  were  $260 

these  changes 

ached  at  Tab 

increases  was 

o    the    Saudi 

con«!  ruction  cases. 

pi  oceedlng  from 

arcl|ltechural  and 

construction 


Worldwide H  1,555,933 


Argentina , 

Australia 

Austria 

Beigittni , 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Canada 

Chile 

China  (Taiwan) 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 


Germaay.. 

Ghana 

firMce 

Guatemala. 
Honduras.. 

India 

Indonesia.. 

Iran 

Irttand.... 

bratl 

Haiv.. 


Jordaa.. 
Korea.. 

Kuwait. 


Footneles  at  md  of  table. 
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amendments  of  less  than  825  million  were 
handled  in  a  routine  manner.  Decreases  re- 
ferred to  above  are  most  often  the  result  of 
cancellation  of  a  case  but  are  also  due  to 
elimination  of  some  items  or  reduction  In 
quantity.  In  a  few  Instances  there  were  price 
decreases. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  information  serves 
to  clarify  this  matter  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

H.  M.  Pish. 

Memorandum  for  DisTHiBtmoN 
Subject:  Revision  of  the  Military  Assistance 

and  Sales  Manual  (MASM) 

The  MASM,  Part  III,  Chapter  P,  Paragraph 
12  is  amended,  as  follows,  to  reflect  the  policy 
transmitted  by  the  attached  Memoranda  to 
the  Military  Departments. 

12.  Amendment  or  Modification  of  Offer 
and  Acceptance 

Changing  circumstances  frequently  re- 
quire that  changes  be  made  to  a  completed 
Letter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance  (DD  Torm 
1513).  To  assure  that  F^S  records  reflect 
adjustments  to  program  content  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  changes  occur.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  make  all  practical  efforts  to 
process  new  DD  Form  1413's  to  provide  for 
significant  increases  in  scope  to  previously 
approved  programs. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  times  when 
our  Interests  are  best  served  by  processing 
Amendments  to  cover  small  changes  in  scope, 
since  administrative  reasons  sometimes  pre- 
clude, or  make  diflflcult  and  costly,  the  prep- 
aration of  new  Letters  of  Offer.  The  Amend- 
ment to  Offer  and  Acceptance  (DD  Form 
1513-1)  may  be  used  for  minor  changes  in 
scope,  when  such  use  of  the  form  Is  essential 
for  administrative  reasons.  Minor  changes  In 
scope  occur  most  frequently  for : 

(1)  Changes  of  requirements  within  FMS 
training  cases. 

(2)  Minor    changes    in    configuration    of 


equipment  previously  ordered  In  an  original 
Letter  of  Offer,  and 

(3)  Minor  changes  in  scope  due  to  omls- 
elon  in  the  original  LOA  of  supporting  equip- 
ment or  services  for  major  weapon  systems 
previously  sold. 

The  DD  Form  1513-1  may  also  be  used  for 
changes  to  Letters  of  Offer  resulting  from  a 
decrease  in  value  due  to  a  change  In  the 
scope  (e.g.,  deletion  of  an  item)  of  an  exist- 
ing Letter  of  Offer. 

All  DD  Form  1613-1's  which  reflect  an  In- 
crease in  excels  of  850  000  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  Director,  Operations  Di- 
rectorate. DSAA. 

The  DD  Form  1513-1  should  be  used  to 
meet  only  minimum  essential  administrative 
needs.  All  other  changes  in  scope  resulting 
from  an  Increase  in  value  of  an  FMS  case  due 
to  a  major  change  in  the  scope  of  an  exist- 
ing Letter  of  Offer  will  be  treated  as  a  new 
FMS  case  and  will  be  prepared  on  the  basic 
DD  FVsrm  1513.  For  clarity,  a  cross-reference 
to  the  previous  FMS  case  may  be  made  on 
LOAs  issued  due  to  an  increase  in  scope. 

For  changes  not  affecting  scope,  the  DD 
Form  1513-2  (Notice  of  Modiflcation  of  Offer 
and  Acceptance)  should  be  ufed.  Examples 
of  changes  not  affecting  the  scope  of  an  Offer 
and  Acceptance  are :  all  notifications  of  price 
increases  and  related  changes  In  payment 
schedules.  When  the  DD  Form  1513-2  is  used, 
acceptance  by  the  customer  is  not  required, 
but  merely  acknowledgement  of  receipt,  to 
ensure  that  the  Notice  of  Modification  has 
been  received  by  an  authorized  official.  If  the 
Military  Department  has  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  use  the  DD  Form  1513,  DD  Form 
1513-1  or  the  DD  Form  1513-2  in  a  particu- 
lar case,  that  case  should  be  promptly  re- 
ferred to  DSAA  for  determination.  (Note: 
When  a  completed  DD  Form  1513-2  is  signed 
for  dispatch,  appropriate  change  card(s) 
should  be  submitted  to  DSAA  for  Inclusion 
In  the  1100  system) . 

H.  M.  Fish. 


FOREIGNlMILITARY  SALES  AGREEMENTS  COMPARISON  OF  PRIOR  FISCAL  YEAR  CHANGES  MADE  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  years — 


1950-66 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


+79,  056 


+14,022 


+5,897 


+14,  989 


-93,  592 


+6, 452      +1,  397,  788         -166,  303 


+612, 724 


-3,354 


+5,093 
+945 


-202 


-9 
-168 


-106 
-639 


+<,446 
-5' 


-91 

+3 


+145 
'-65' 


+410 


-312 

-2, 834 

-329 

-25 


-1,069 
-703 


-157 


-6 


-246 
■+9,'455' 


-43 
+1,036" 


-968 

-46 
+151 


-544 

+9 
+3, 279 


-1,249 

-543 

-8 

-1, 487 


-36 

-514 

-86 

-96 

-15 

-1,804 

-21 

-291 

-1 

+572 

+50 


-535 

-1,542 

-324 

+349 

-15 

+2,  391 

+1 

-1,998 

+865 

-7, 728 

-31 


+45 


+24 


-676 


-9M 


-162 


-889 


-18 


+32 


+8 
"+i5' 


-33 

-5,130' 
+2' 


-3 
-3,' 688" 


-441 
"-^586" 


+4 
-161 


-19 
-7 


+1, 609 

+8,  760 

+577 

+14 

-155 

+222 

—9 

-5,304 

+11,863 

+21, 230 

+27 

-22 

+41 

-1 

+414 

+92 

-5.891 


-90,854 


-337 
'+5,'232" 


-90 
"+"2,'826' 


-97 
-367 


-198 
-205 


+  14,543 


-500 


-1,331 


+12, 181 


-1,183 
""-^43" 


-956 
-296 
-148 


+10, 109 

-263 

-27 

-5 


-69 
■+319 


-1,381 
"+31" 


-22 
-348 


-1,232 
-230 


-395 
-739 


-1,115 

+1 

-1,252 

-960 


-4,847 
-24 

+3,  152 
-3,935 


+42, 852         +456, 104 


+1,606 

+13, 340 

-9 

+16, 176 

+441 

+9 

+213 

+441 

+453, 076 


-10,463 
-61 


+17.895 
+182 


-6 


-102 
■-308' 


-40 


-476 
"-'87' 


-6. 723 
-574 

+52 


-397 

-20 

-2 


+787 

-99 

-14,299 

+1,558 


-4,598 

+532 

+3 

-212 

+47, 845 

-5,  524 

+7, 318 
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FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  AGREEMENTS  COMPARISON  OF  PRIOR  FISCAL  YEAR  CHANGES  MADE  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1976— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  years- 

- 

1950-66 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

+1  - 



-30  ... 
-27  ... 

"^U"  " 

Libya 

-15 
-1  . 
+375 

-3  .. 

"+28"'" 



Malaysia 

Mali 

-34  .... 

+139 

-131 

-200  .. 
-21 
-25 
-67 

-33" 

-228 

-3,  933 

-7 

-15 

-5 

+456 

-290 

+  1,367,727 

"-3" 

-280 

-9 

-504 

"-^262"'" 

+779 
+355 

+3 

+53 

-497 

-1,483 

-8 

-12 

-3,  661 

-697 

-506 

-632,  707 

"-8""'" 

+1, 547 

-3 

+731 

+104 

"""+2,"682" 
+4,284 
+1 

Morocco 

Netherlands  ... 

\'~'^""-i2i '.'.'. 

"-^2or 

'-29 

-28 

-58 

-2 
-95 
-93 

-6 
-653 
-388 

-32 
-12 
-297 
-29  . 

+4,897 
+1,444 

New  Zealand 

-415 

+289 
+36 

-1.641 

Norway , 

Pakistan                                  -     

+2,264 

+1.... 

-45".... 

-2 

1!? 

-454 
-738 

-1,381 
-135 

+1.114 
—35 

-25 

-1 

Pe'u... 



-47 

-32 

-18 

+2,668 
+453 

+15 
-80.973 

-484 

+  122,  093 

-2  . 

-405 

-2, 630 

-46' 

-119 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal — — 

..    +1.439.375 

+75, 148 

+8.202  .... 

+19,976 

+  14,411 

"+28i 

Spain 

+2,694 

+2 

-330  .... 
+  193  .... 

-51 

-2, 057 

+6, 761 
+91 

+298 

+3, 376 

-35  .. 
+289 
-778 

-62 

J.1    ^Ui 

-68 

Turkey                          --...._.--.- 

+24  .... 
+  16 

"■-f,"3"67" 

+77"" 

+66 

+3,  602 

-16 
-1,675 

+23 
-279 

+45 
-448 
-1  . 

+586' 

+7,845 

United  KinsdofTi          

+96,611 

+977 

Uruguay 

—486 
+3.«3 

Venezuela 

+2 

"-55"" 

+  1,537 

-122' 

+60 

+238  . 
-10 

+335 

International  organizations    

-27 

-1 

-2 

-135 

-1,055 

+2,001 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 

"TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS' ■ 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  has  been  a  precipitous  growth 
in  the  variety  of  savings  Institutions 
available  to  the  average  depositor.  This 
increased  complexity  has  created  a  need 
for  greater  information  to  inform  the 
consumer  of  the  precise  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  available  savings  accounts. 

The  Savings  Association  League  of  New 
York  State,  an  organization  representing 
126  State-  and  federally-chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  recently  en- 
dorsed a  "Truth  in  Savings"  proposal 
that  would  fill  the  existing  inform .ivcion 
gap.  The  League  is  backing  legislation  of 
the  sort  first  introduced  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  last  year;  it  would  re- 
quire depository  institutions  to  inform 
depositors  of  the  exact  conditions  and 
restrictions  of  the  accounts  they  offer. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  information, 
which  provides  greater  detail  on  this  ex- 
cellent consumer-oriented  proposal.  Leg- 
islation along  these  same  lines  will  soon 
be  introduced  in  the  95th  Congress: 

Truth  in  Savings  Legislation  Backed  by 
S.  &  L.  Leagite 

Support  for  legislation  that  would  req\iire 
financial  institutions  to  inform  depositors  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  time  and 
savings  accounts  was  voiced  today  by  the 
Savings  Association  League  of  New  York 
State. 

In  a  policy  statement,  the  League  encour- 
aged the  adoption  of  state  and  federal  "truth 
In  savings"  legislation  which,  according  to 
the  statement,  "not  only  better  educates  the 
consumer,  but  nurtures  and  encourages  his 
savings  habits,  as  well." 


The  League  Is  a  126-member  trade  group 
representing  state-and  federally-chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  throughout 
New  York.  The  assets  of  S&L  members  that 
comprise  the  Scarsdale-based  organization 
total  approximately  $19  billion. 

Legislation  similar  to  that  endorsed  by  the 
League  was  proposed  to  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  last  March,  but  was  never  acted 
upon.  The  bill  required  disclosures  on  such 
standard  banking  practices  as  computation 
of  earnings  paid,  annual  percentage  rate  and 
charges  made  against  the  acco\int  during  the 
year.  Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  94th  Congress. 

The  policy  statement  pointed  out  that  even 
though  no  truth  In  savings  legislation  cur- 
rently exists  in  New  York,  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  has  already  made  voluntary 
disclosures  on  the  "great  bulk  of  this  Infor- 
mation as  part  of  its  long-standing  tradition 
of  encouraging  thrift."  "In  fact,"  the  League 
said,  "the  scope  of  our  industry's  informa- 
tional policies  and  programs  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  segment  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity." 

Nothing  But  the  "Truth  in  Savings" 

The  Savings  Association  League  of  New 
York  State  supports  the  passage  of  "truth  In 
savings"  legislation  in  1977  that  would  fully 
Inform  depositors  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  time  and  savings  accounts. 

Such  legislation  was  proposed  In  the  New 
York  State  As-sembly  In  1976  under  the  name 
of  the  "Truth  in  Savings  Act."  The  LeagQe 
believes  that  this  legislation,  (see  attached 
summary)  with  substantial  revisions,  would 
greatly  benefit  savings  depositors. 

To  be  more  effective,  the  legislation  should 
clarify  the  obtuse  language  contained  in 
the  previous  bill  that  defines  the  written  ve- 
hicle and  ttms  at  which  savings  Information 
should  be  disseminated. 

The  Savings  Association  League  suggests 
that  complete  Truth  In  Savings  disclosures 
be  made  available  (possibly  in  pamphlet 
form)  to  any  individual  or  corporation  that 
already  has  or  first  opens  an  account.  At  the 
end  of  each   year,  a  depository   institution 


should  disclose,  on  or  with  the  1099  form,  in- 
formation concerning  the  amount  cf  earn- 
ings paid,  the  annual  percentage  rate,  any 
charges  made  against  the  account. 

The  savings  and  loan  Industry  has  already 
made  voluntary  disclosures  on  the  great  bulk 
of  this  Information  as  part  of  its  longstand- 
ing tradition  of  encouraging  thrift.  In  fact, 
the  scope  of  our  industry's  informational 
policies  and  programs  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  segment  of  the  banking  commu- 
nity. Cur  experience  has  shown  that  dis- 
closi^re  of  savings  information  not  only  bet- 
ter educates  the  consumer,  but  nurtures  and 
encourages  his  saving  habits,  as  well. 


RESOLVING  THE  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Carter  hsis  de- 
cided to  send  a  negotiation  team,  headed 
by  Leonard  Woodcock,  to  Vietnam  to 
seek  an  accounting  of  our  POW/MIA's 
and  the  resolution  of  the  other  problems 
on  both  sides  that  exist  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  President's  action  builds  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in  South- 
east Asia: 

That  the  Department  of  State  promptly 
engage  the  governments  of  Indochina  in  di- 
rect discussions  aimed  at  gaining  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  for  missing  Americans. 

The  propitiousness  of  the  President's 
decision  is  emphasized  by  the  comments 
last  month  of  two  of  Vietnam's  leading 
spokesmen,  Ambassador  Vo  Van  Sung 
and  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Phan  Hien,  which  indicate  that  grounds 
exist   for   accommodation   on   a   broad 
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range  of  Issues.  The 
realize  our  Interest  in 
accounting  for  the  some  2, 
missing  In  Southeast  Asia 
the  select  committee  w 
Hanoi  that  they  have 
cial  office  to  gather 
tion. 

The  Vietnamese  appeal 
ested  in  the  resumption 
the    availability    of    U.S. 
technology  for  joint  ventiL. . 
velopment  of  their  country 
namese  interest  appears 
cated  by  corporations  in  _ 
suggested  by  the  occasional 
U.S.  oil  companies  have 

gun,   preliminary    

Vietnamese  regarding  the 
flelds   in   the   South 
presents  a  unique  .^^. 
tlement  in  which  we 
needed  oil  and  the  . 
while  the  Vietnamese 
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country  from  the  sale  of  oi 

In  the  interest  of  __. 
ministration's  initiative 
aging    continued    imprc 
relations  with  Vietnam,  I 
Ing  a  resolution  "To  J 
finished  Business  of  the  . 
The  President  has  already 
first  recommendation  of  t. 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  act 
on  the  proposals  that  he  _ 
tion  to  drop  the  present 
to  trade  with  Vietnam  _. 
from  opposing  Vietnam's  a 
membership  in  the  United 
text  of  the  resolution 

Resolution 

Whereas  the   American   ^_, 
the   tradition   of   our   nation 
willingness  to  heal  the  woi 
achieve  reconciliation  with 
people  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  President  Carter 
mese  government  have  ex 
begin  negotiations  on  the 
ness  cf  the  war,  including  an 
American  POW/MIA's;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Select 
Missing   Persons   In   Southeast 
mended  In  Its  "Final  Report" 
sumption  of  negotiations  wit:  i 
the   POW/MIA's   and    other 
lems:  now  be  It  therefore 

Resolved  that  It  Is  the  sens* 
of  Representatives  that  the  : 
the  Secretary  of  State  should 
lowing  actions  as  a  matt«r  of 

(a)  Initiate  high-level  neg( 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  or 
Ing  problems  of  bilateral  re: 
Ing  an  accounting  of  the 
establishment     of     normal 
Vietnam; 

(b)  Support  legislation  to 
embargo  against  Vietnam;  and 

(c)  Refrain  from  exerclslnj 
the  Security  Council  agains* 
membership  In  the  United  Na 
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have  profound  effects  on  the  economy 
for  the  next  few  years.  One  is  the  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of  1977 
or  "Tax  Rebate  BUI"  (H.R.  3477)  and  the 
other  is  the  third  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977  (H. 
Con.  Res.  110).  Both  of  these  bills,  of 
course,  address  the  "need"  for  additional 
"economic  stimulus" — which  many  feel 
the  economy  currently  needs.  The  tax  re- 
bate bill  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  package 
and  calls  for  $50  tax  rebates  for  nearly 
every  U.S.  taxpayer  in  order  to  boost  ag- 
gregate demand.  The  third  budget  reso- 
lution, proposed  primarily  by  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  makes  adjustments  in  the 
budget  aggregates  to  reflect  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  and  add-on  deficit  of 
approximately  $20  billion  changes  re- 
sulting from  the  tax  rebate  as  well  as 
other  new  big  spending  programs.  This 
represents  the  Democratic  caucus  idea  of 
"economic  stimulus." 

In  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  7  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Nobel  Prize  Winner  Milton 
Friedman  offers  his  views  of  true  "eco- 
nomic stimulus"  proposals.  Dr.  Fried- 
man's observations  are  candid,  percep- 
tive, and  bear  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

When  asked  if  the  President's  program 
of  tax  rebates  and  spending  will  stimu- 
late the  economy,  Friedman  responds: 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  package  which 
will  stimulate  anything. 

Instead  of  a  one-shot  tax  rebate,  the 
Nobel  Prize  winner  recommends: 

We  ought  to  make  it  a  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  taxes. 

The  long-range  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment, he  goes  on: 

Is  to  increase  the  incentive  for  ordinary 
people  to  save,  invest,  work  and  employ 
others.  ^    ' 

In  other  words,  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  savins,  investing,  and  working- 
through  permanently  reducing  tax 
rates — we  reduce  unemployment  and 
truly  stimulate  the  economy. 

Before  casting  their  votes  on  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  tax  rebate  bill,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Friedman 
which  follow  here: 
Where  Carter  Is  Going  Wrong — Interview 

With      Nobel      Prize      Winner      Milton 

Friedman 

The  President's  plan  to  spur  the  economy 
with  tax  cuts  and  more  federal  spending  will 
simply  bring  on  more  Inflation,  warns  econ- 
omist Friedman,  who  gives  his  prescription 
for  lower  unemployment  with  stable  prices. 

Q.  Professor  Friedman,  will  President 
Carter's  program  of  tax  cuts  and  spending 
stimulate  the  economy? 

A.  There  is  nothing  In  the  package  which 
will  stlmiUate  any  thing.  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment stimulate  the  economy  by  taking 
money  out  ol  one  pocket  of  the  public  and 
putting  it  into  another  pocket?  The  rebate 
plan,  for  example,  would  distribute  $50  apiece 
to  most  consumers.  As  a  result,  those  coxi- 
sumers  will  tend  to  spend  more.  But  where 
will  the  Government  get  the  money  to  send 
out  the  rebates? 

Q.  But  almost  everyone  looks  on  the  rebate 
as  a  good  way  to  stimulate  the  economy — 

A.  It  appears  to  be  a  stimulant  because 
people  are  looking  at  the  visible  effects  and 


paying  no  attention  to  the  Invisible  effects. 
The  $50  rebate  checks  and  the  extra  expendi- 
tures by  consumers  that  will  result  are  very 
visible.  The  people  who  will  not  have  em- 
ployment because  the  Government  will  bor- 
row the  money  or  cause  more  Inflation  are 
not  very  visible.   Nobody  notices  them. 

Q.  How  about  the  proposals  for  increasing 
federal  outlays  on  public  works  and  public- 
service  Jobs,  which  are  also  part  of  the 
Carter   program? 

A.  The  same  thing  applies.  If  the  Govern- 
ment spends  money  on  a  public-works  pro- 
gram or  hires  people,  where  does  It  get  the 
money  to  spend? 

Q.  So  you  believe  the  Carter  program  will 
do  more  harm  than  good — 

A.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that's  the  case. 
I'm  In  favor  of  tax  reduction  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  as  the  only  effective  way 
to  put  a  lid  on  total  Government  spending. 
But  the  particular  form  of  tax  reduction 
that  is  proposed  in  this  program  is  undesira- 
ble. It  proposes  to  give  rebates  on  a  basis  that 
has  no  relation  to  current  activity. 

If  we're  going  to  reduce  taxes,  we  should 
at  least  reduce  them  In  a  way  that  will  give 
people  an  Incentive  to  save  more  or  work 
harder,  not  simply  drop  checks  out  of  air- 
planes. We  ought  to  make  It  a  permanent  re- 
duction In  taxes. 

Q.  There  Is  some  permanent  reduction  In- 
cluded In  the  Carter  plan,  apart  from  th» 
rebates — 

A.  Yes,  but  even  that  Is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. President  Carter  really  Is  not  pro- 
posing to  reduce  taxes;  he  Is  proposing  to  In- 
crease them. 
Q.  How  so? 

A.  The  real  tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  is  the  amount  the  Government 
spends,  not  the  amount  that  Is  labeled 
"taxes."  If  the  Federal  Government  spends 
460  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1978.  which 
is  roughly  what  the  President  proposes,  and 
takes  In  something  like  400  billion  In  taxes, 
who  do  you  suppose  pays  the  other  60  billion? 
The  tooth  fairy?  Or  the  Arab  sheiks? 

The  American  people  pay  It.  It's  paid  In  the 
form  of  the  hidden  tax  of  Inflitlon  or.  If  It's 
financed  by  borrowing  from  the  public,  then 
In  the  form  of  higher  taxes  that  will  be 
needed  In  the  future  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
the  principal.  That  means  that  It  lowers  the 
value  of  all  property  today  to  the  extent 
that  property  will  be  subject  to  higher  future 
tax  burdens. 

Q.  How  much  Inflation  do  you  think  the 
Carter  economic  package  will  cause? 

A.  That  depends  on  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve behaves.  It  has  been  expanding  the 
money  supply  too  rapidly,  and  that  Implies 
that  Inflation  was  going  to  speed  up  any- 
how, regardless  of  this  program. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  Carter's  pro- 
gram Is  very  small  In  magnitude.  It  Is  ob- 
viously an  attempt  to  offer  the  smallest 
program  possible  while  throwing  bones  to  as 
many  groups  of  supporters  as  posc'ble.  From 
that  point  of  view.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
The  economy  Is  growing  at  a  healthy  pace, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  politically  for  the 
President  to  speed  things  up  even  if  he 
could. 

Q.  In  the  final  analysis,  will  the  Federal 
Reserve  simply  create  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  Carter  tax  cuts  and  spending  increases 
and  lend  It  to  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

A.  If  the  funds  are  supplied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  that  will  produce  more  Inflation 
and  thus  destroy  private  Jobs  to  the  same 
extent  that  It  creates  Government-financed 
Jobs. 

Q.  But  Isn't  It  true  that  the  additional  bor- 
rowing and  spending  will  add  to  Inflation 
only  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Increases  the  sup- 
ply of  money  faster  than  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  Increases?  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns  has  Indicated  he 
thinks  he  can  avoid  doing  that — 
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A.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  quantity  of 
money  has  already  been  Increasing  faster 
than  output.  Chairman  Burns  indicated  in 
his  recent  testimony  that  the  narrow  money 
supply — M, — would  have  to  Increase  at  only 
about  zero  to  2  per  cent  per  year  to  avoid 
Inflation,  and  the  broad  money  supply — 
M. — at  about  3  to  5  per  cent.  Yet  his  an- 
nounced targets  are  far  higher  than  that — 
4'/2  to  6^  per  cent  for  M„  7  to  10  per  cent 
for  Mj — and  actual  monetary  growth  has  re- 
cently been  even  faster. 

Q.  What  If  the  Treasury  sells  bonds  to  the 
public  to  cover  the  Carter  deficit? 

A.  If  the  Treasury  borrows  from  the  pub- 
lic, there  will  be  less  money  left  In  the  hands 
of  private  Investors  to  be  loaned  out  and 
spent  for  building  houses  and  creating  new 
factories  and  machines.  The  result  Is  to  re- 
duce private  employment  and  Increase  pub- 
licly financed  employment. 

Q.  What  w^ould  you  do  about  high  unem- 
ployment? 

A.  The  long-range  solution  Is  to  Increase 
the  Incentive  for  ordinary  people  to  save. 
Invest,  work  and  employ  others.  We  make  it 
costly  for  employers  to  employ  people,  and 
we  subsidize  people  not  to  go  to  work.  We 
have  a  system  that  increasingly  taxes  work 
and  subsidizes  nonwork. 

Q.  How  could  that  be  changed? 

A.  First,  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve reduce  the  rate  of  monetary  growth 
gradually  over  the  next  three  years  by  about 
2  percentage  points  a  year  until  they  get  to 
a  rate  that  Is  In  keeping  with  the  long-run 
increase  In  economic  output.  That  would 
eliminate  the  inflationary  bias  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  would  simultaneously  index  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes — that  Is,  automati- 
cally adjust  personal  exemption,  tax  brack- 
ets and  so  on  for  Inflation.  That  would  keep 
Inflation  from  automatically  driving  taxes 
vp  and  be  far  more  effective  than  the  meas- 
ures Mr.  Carter  and  others  have  proposed. 
Congress  has  been  very  prompt  In  protect- 
ing Its  own  salaries  against  Inflation.  It  has 
done  nothing  to  protect  the  public. 

Finally,  I  would  cut  the  real  taxes  borne 
by  the  American  people  by  cutting  all  Gov- 
ernment spending  10  per  cent  across  the 
board. 

Q.  Do  you  also  favor  increasing  the  tax 
credit  for  Investments  In  new  plant  and 
equipment? 

A.  No.  Those  credits  do  not  stimulate  capi- 
tal Investment;   It  only  looks  as  If  they  do. 

Suppose  a  company  Invests  more  money 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credit.  Where  does 
It  get  the  money :  From  profits  or  from  loans. 
So  the  real  question  Is  whether  the  credit 
Increases  the  total  pool  of  funds  available 
for  Investment. 

If  it  reduces  taxes,  It  may  seem  to  Increase 
the  pool,  but  then  we  have  to  ask:  Who 
pays  the  taxes  Instead  of  the  companies  that 
take  the  credit?  All  It  does  Is  to  divert  In- 
vestment Into  directions  which  qualify  for 
the  credit  and  away  from  Investments  that 
don't.  It  has  a  negligible  effect  on  Increas- 
ing the  total  pool. 

The  most  effective  way  to  stimulate  capital 
Is  to  put  Investment  on  equal  terms  with 
everything  else,  and  that  means  moving  to- 
ward a  tax  that  you  pav  on  what  you  spend 
Instead  of  on  your  Income.  But  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  retain  the  Income  tax,  then  we  ought 
to  abolish  the  tax  on  corporate  profits  and 
require  the  companies  to  attribute  their  In- 
come to  their  stockholders,  whether  they  pay 
It  out  In  dividends  or  not.  The  stockholders 
would  bear  the  tax  burden  directly  and 
openly  Instead  of,  as  now,  indirectly. 

Q.  Are  there  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
reform  the  tax  svstem  short  of  switching 
over  entirely  to  a  tax  on  soending? 

A.  If  we  slmoly  replaced  all  tax  rates  above 
25  i>er  cent  with  a  flat  25  oer  cent  rate,  tax- 
payers would  lose  Interest  in  tax  shelters,  and 


the  amount  of  revenue  the  Government  takes 
in  would  almost  surely  increase  at  the  same 
time  as  the  taxpayers  benefited.  But  there  Is 
not  one  chance  In  a  million  of  Congress  en- 
acting such  a  simple  measure. 

Q.  What  would  your  plan  for  tax-and- 
spendlng  cuts  do  for  employment? 

A.  It  would  mean  a  healthy  lncrea.se.  It 
would  reduce  Government  Jobs  and  increase 
private  Jobs.  People  would  have  more  incen- 
tive to  work. 

You  see,  the  problem  today  Isn't  lack  of 
purchasing  power,  which  the  rebates  are 
supposed  to  remedy.  We've  had  too  much 
purchasing  power.  That's  why  we've  had  so 
much  Inflation.  How  can  the  problem  be  pur- 
chasing power  when  prices  are  rl-lng  6  per 
cent  a  year  now  and.  In  my  opinion,  will  be 
going  up  at  a  rate  of  7  to  9  per  cent  over 
the  next  two  years? 

Q.  Can  that  Inflation  be  reduced  through 
Government  guidelines — or  Jawboning,  asvt's 
called? 

A.  Such  measures  have  temporary  effect, 
but  over  any  long  period  they  are  harmfui. 

There's  only  one  place  where  inflation  Is 
made:  That's  In  Washington.  I  don't  mean 
that  people  in  Washington  Impose  Inflation 
on  the  rest  of  the  community  for  no  good  rea- 
son. Inflation  Is  made  In  Washington  In  re- 
sponse to  pre?sures  from  the  people  at  large. 

The  people  who  are  really  making  Inflation 
are  the  voting  public — because  they  ask  their 
Coii  jressmen  to  enact  goodies  In  the  form  of 
spending,  but  they  are  unhappy  about  having 
taxes  raised  to  pay  for  those  goodies.  The 
orJy  way  Congress  can  spend  more  without 
appearing  to  rai.se  taxes  is  through  Inflation. 

Q.  The  President's  economic  advisers  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  our  inflation  has  been 
caused  by  special  circumstances  that  raised 
the  cost  of  oil,  other  fuels,  foods  and  so  on — 

A.  That's  wrong,  and  the  proof  of  it  Is 
very  simple: 

Those  special  circumstances  affected  all 
countries.  So  why  is  it  that  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  inflation  at  a  rate  of  2  per  cent  in 
Switzerland,  6  per  cent  In  Germany,  12  per 
cent  In  the  United  States,  25  per  cent  in 
Britain  and  30  per  cent  In  Japan? 

It  cannot  be  that  the  same  factors  had 
such  widely  different  results.  This  is  simply 
a  case  of  trying  to  flnrl  excuses. 

Q.  Some  economists  say  the  U.S.  is  In 
for  a  period  of  relatively  slow  economic 
growth.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  We're  not  doomed  to  anv  such  period, 
but  we  may  have  one  if  V^e  heavy  hand  of 
Government  regiilation  contliues  to  inter- 
fere with  the  effective  u«e  of  our  resources. 

There  Is  nothing  of  a  technical  or  neces- 
sary character  that  will  slow  economic 
prowth.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  could  cut  the 
Government  back  to  size,  reduce  some  of 
its  regulatory  activity — for  example,  elimi- 
nate the  price  controls  on  oil  and  natural 
gas — we  could  have  a  period  of  very  rapid 
economic  erowth. 

Q.  Wouldn't  we  still  face  shortages  of  oil 
and  gas? 

A.  There  Is  no  physical  shortage  of  fuel  and 
energy — only  an  artificial  shortage  created 
by  bad  Government  policies. 

The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  bas  produced  a  serious  artlflcial 
shortage  of  oil,  and  the  United  States  has 
greatly  exacerbated  the  economic  effects  of 
the  OPEC  strategy  by  Its  own  policy.  Our 
Government  Is  providing  a  subsidy  of 
roughly  $3  a  barrel  on  oil  Imported  from  the 
OPEC  countries  through  Its  scheme  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  refining  imported  oil  and 
artiflcially  cheaper  domestic  oil. 

Q.  Isn't  It  true  that  the  United  States  Is 
running  out  of  large  deposits  of  oil  and  gas 
that  can  be  exploited  at  relatively  low  cost? 

A.  There  Is  a  physical  limit  to  our  reserves. 

But  remember  that  there  was  also  a  big 
scare  In  the  1920",  when  It  was  said  that  re- 
serves of  oil  would  only  last  20  years.  Since 


that  time,  consumption  has  Increased  dra- 
matically, and  so  have  reserves. 

If  we  allowed  the  price  system  to  operate, 
wo  would  reverse  the  trend  toward  reduced 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas  for  the 
immediate  future  and  enable  the  adjustment 
to  dwindling  reserves  to  be  met  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Q.  Turning  back  to  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing more  Jobs,  what  do  you  think  of  pro- 
posal to  give  employers  tax  credits  or  bonuses 
If  they  hire  the  unemployed? 

A.  The  Carter  plan  for  giving  a  credit  equal 
to  4  per  cent  of  the  employer's  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  tax  Is  ludicrous.  It  Is  simply 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  payroll  tax  from  H  .7 
per  cent  of  wages  to  1 1 .66  per  cent. 

That's  all  it  is  when  you  take  away  the 
Madison  Avenue  packaging.  Who  would  give 
it  a  second  thought  if  It  were  explained  In 
that  straightforward  manner? 

Q.  But  there  are  proposals  in  Congress  for 
more-generous  bonuses  for  hiring,  aren't 
there? 

A.  The  bomas  schemes  will  encourage  em- 
ployers to  fire  some  people  In  order  to  em- 
ploy others  who  will  qualify  for  the  subsidy. 
The  Government  wlU  then  try  to  close  that 
loophole,  and  the  complexity  of  the  program 
will  grow  and  grow.  It  will  create  employment 
all  right — for  more  federal  bureaucrats  to 
administsr  the  program. 

Q.  Should  government  do  anything  to  help 
black  teenagers,  who  have  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment? 

A.  These  young  people  are  disadvantaged 
In  part  because  of  government  policies — for 
example,  the  kind  of  schooling  they  get, 
which  Is  provided  by  government. 

The  effective  way  to  reduce  black  teen-age 
unemployment  over  the  long  run  would  be 
to  introduce  a  voucher  system  for  education. 
That  would  introduce  competition  Into  the 
schools,  particularly  In  the  slum  areas  of 
our  big  cities,  an  dthat  would  tend  to  up- 
grade the  kind  of  schooling  the  young  blacks 
can  get. 

As  It  Is  the  government  first  provides  very 
poor  schooling,  and  then  the  harm  Is  multi- 
plied by  the  minimum-wage  law,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  on-the-job 
training.  Without  the  minimum-wage  law, 
the  least  skilled  could  offer  to  work  for  low 
wages,  which  would  provide  an  incentive  for 
employers  to  hire  and  train  them.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  me  why  a  teen-ager 
Is  better  off  unemployed  at  $2.30  an  hour 
rather  than  emoloyed  at.  say,  $2. 

Q.  Should  the  Unltei  States  do  more  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries? 

A.  Who  says  we've  been  helping  them?  We 
have  been  granting  subsidies  to  underde- 
veloped countries,  and  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  this  has  been  hurting  them, 
not  helping  them.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
strengthen  the  small  clique  which  is  In 
charE;e  of  the  governments  In  these  countries 
at  the  expense  of  the  populace  at  large, 

Q.  What  should  be  done? 

A.  The  most  effective  thing  we  could  do  to 
help  would  be  to  droo  our  tariffs  and  thus 
encourage  the  underdevelooed  countries  to 
compete  on  fair  and  open  terms  and  sell  us 
whenever  they  can.  That  would  do  far  more 
good  than  shoveling  out  bushels  of  money  to 
maintain  governments  that  do  not  effec- 
tively reoresent  the  public  at  large. 

Q.  Should  the  U.S.  cut  tariffs  unilaterally? 

A.  We  have  little  control  over  what  Britain 
or  Germany  or  Janan  does.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  United  States  act  like  the  great  na- 
tion It  is  and  unilaterally  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers across  the  board. 

Q.  What  if  other  countries  dump  goods 
Into  our  market  at  less  than  cost  and  ruin 
industries  employing  our  workers? 

A.  People  who  say  free  tra^e  does  that  are 
not  looking  at  what  happens  to  exchange 
rates. 

Suppose  Japan  Is  so  foolish  as  to  subsidize 
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every  export  to  the  United 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  sell 
thing  they  have  to  sell  Is  c 
we  produce  here.  How  would 
exports?  We  would  send  them 
would  they  do  with  the 
nese    who    got    them    would 
nothing    we    can    buy    with 
Everything  In  the  U.S.   Is  to<p 
the  present  exchange  rate.' 

So  Instead  ol  valuing  a 
the  Japanese  would  say: 
worth  anything  to  me.  I'll 
200  yen."  If  that  doesn't  worl 
go  to   100.  And  the  result  w 
price  of  Japanese  goods  will 
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er  In  Japan. 
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and  neglect  the  Invisible.  If 
more  steel  to  us,  the  people 
d-astry  who  lose  their  Jobs 
The  fact  that  Japan  earns  m 
buys   many   other   goods,   so 
more  people  employed  In  ex 
Is  not  near'y  as  vts'ble. 

Q.  Do  you  suggest  that  tarl 
overnight? 

A.  I  wou'.d  favor  doing  It  o 
period  In  order  to  make  tl 
easier. 

Q.  Looking  ahead,  what  do 
greatest  economic  problem 
try' 

A.  The  growth  of  governmcn 
down  the  same  road  as  Great  1 
10  or  20  years  behind  Great 
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Forty  per  cent  of  our 
being  spent  by  the  federal, 
governments.  Fifty  years  ajro 
was  10  percent.  Are  we  getti 
worth? 

I  would  like  to  see  a  constl 
ment  that  would  say  that 
purposes  by  the  Federal  Gov 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
people.  That  Is  roughly  what 
the  amendment  would  not 
but  at  least  It  would  stop  It 
a  change  In  attitudes  and 
standing  to  develop  that  w 
versal  politically  feasible. 
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air.   MIKVA   asked   and 
permis.slon  to  extend  his 
point  in  theREcoPO.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker 
week  I  have  been  attending 
on  campaign  financing.  A 
was  unable  to  be  present 
taken  during  the  latter  pari 
and  the  first  part  of  this  w 

Had  I  been  present,  I  wou 
"aye"  on  rollcall  27  prov 
slderatlon  of  H.R.  11,  the 
jobs  bill.  I  would  have  vojted 
rollcall  28,  an  amendment 
previously  offered  amendment 
the  allocation  formula  for 
pensed  under  the  public 
I  would  have  voted  "aye 
the  initial  amendment 
location  formula,  and  I  wou 
"aye"  on  rollcall  30,  the 
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Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1976. 

On  Monday,  February  28,  and  Tues- 
dav,  March  1,  I  would  have  voted  "no" 
on  rollcall  31,  a  bill  to  revise  the  admin- 
istration of  fish  and  wildlife  programs, 
and  "aye"  on  both  rollcalls  33  and  34, 
bills  relating  to  International  fishery 
agreements  and  the  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  deposits  in  financial  in- 
stitutions, respectively. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  1 -minute  speech  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Maiion) 
relative  to  Smitty  Blair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Badham  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  Thursday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  bu.sine'is. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  followins  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EvAifs  of  Delaware)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  and  to  revi.se 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  EiLEERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annuh-'.io,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BocGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ammerman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blouin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,001. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  title  VI  of  House  Resolution  287  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 


Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Frenzel  amendment  to  strike  title 
ni  on  House  Resolution  287  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Findley  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  RuBD. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Steers. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Andehson  of  California  In  three 
iiL'tances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Russo. 

Ms.  Keys. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 
Mr.  COSRADA. 

Mr.  Natcuer. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  McDonald  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  MxNisH. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Simon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Obey. 
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Ms.  Chiskolm. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gammage. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3753.  An  act  to  bring  certain  govern- 
ing International  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  10  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  3,  1977,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foHows: 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operating  results  of  Work- 
ing Capital  Funds  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1976.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2208;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-lmoort  Bank  of  t:-:e 
United  States  transmitting,  a  report  on  loan, 
guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbauk  during  January  1977  to 
Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee  en 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  second  re- 
port, entitled  "ETT  and  the  P'v'.bllc  Interest"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  their  annual  report 
on  fiscal  and  budgetary  Information  and 
controls,  pursuant  to  section  202(f)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  328) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  Pres'dent.  transmitting  a  report  on 
actions  taken  on  recommendatl.-jns  contained 
in  the  reoort  of  tbe  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education  dated  December 
1973,  entitled  "Indian  Education — A  Special 
Report,"  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Board's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 


1976,  ptirsuant  to   5   U.S.C.   552(d);    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Conunission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  actlvi. 
ties  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  6 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
mlKlstratlon,  transmitting  a  report  on 
ERDA's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Bank's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  £52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  xinder 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d);  to  tiie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  (Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  "a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  tran.smitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Administration's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 


Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552ld);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Administration,  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Ccmmission's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S  C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Information  Officer, 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S  C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

894.  A  letter  from  *he  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
meit  Operations. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, trans-mittlng  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  containing  the  consolidated  finan- 
cial statement  for  all  of  the  electric  power 
generating  projects  and  the  transmission  sys- 
tem comprising  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System,  required  by  section  2(a)  of 
Public  Law  89-448;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on  the  pro- 
graming and  obligation  of  international  nar- 
cotics control  funds  as  of  December  31,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  4ei(b)(l)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
th.i  Committee   on  International  Relations. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  international  nar- 
cotics control  program  activities  for  the  pe- 
riod January  1  throueh  September  30,  1976, 
pursuant  to  section  481(b)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  final  report  on  the 
Impact  on  military  expenditures  of  arms 
control  measures  mutually  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  pursuant 
to  section  142  of  Public  Law  94-141;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  revisions  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's report  (Executive  Communication 
No.  850)  submitted  February  28  pursuant  to 
section  8(f)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Services,  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  renort  on 
Laetrile,  an  alleged  cancer  drug;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMAnTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AhfD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UD.M.L:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  776.  An  act  to  dedicate  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  to  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  95-38).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rtiles. 
House  Resolution  359.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2846.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
to  authorize  funds  for  certain  repairs  and 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-39).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  360.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3477,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  1976  individual  Income 
taxes  and  other  payments,  to  reduce  Indi- 
vidual and  business  Income  taxes,  and  to 
provide  tax  simplification  and  reform  (Rept. 
No.  95-40).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR : 
H.R.  4249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Emer- 
gency Food  Program;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.R.  4250.  A  bin  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion Industry  by  providing  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  craft  and  industrial  workers  and  to 
establish  collective  bargaining  procedures  in 
the  construction  Industry:  to  the  Committee 
on  Edvicatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AMMERMAN: 
H.R.   4251.   A   bill   to  eliminate  automatic 
cost-of-living    adjustments    of    salaries    of 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  certain  execu- 
tive   and   Judicial   employes,    and    for   other 
purposes:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Barnard,     and     Mr. 
Ryan) : 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing  provisions:    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,    Ms.   Jordan,   Mr.   Andrews 
of  North   Dakota,  Mr.   Badillo,   Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ARD.   Mr.    Blouin,   Mr.   Bollinc,   Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cederberc, 
Mr.    Chappell,    Ms.    Chisholm,   Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Em- 
ery, Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Evans   of   Delaware,   and   Ms.   Fen- 
wick)  : 
H.R.  4253.  A  bill  to  reorganize  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  prevent  excessive,  dupli- 
cative. Inflationary,  and  anticompetitive  reg- 
ulation, and  to  make  regulation  more  effec- 
tive and  responsive   to  the  public  interest: 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Rules. 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON   of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Gephardt. 


Mr.  Oradison.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hich- 
tower.   Mr.   Hollenbeck,  Mr.   Hyde, 
Mr.  ICHORo,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Leach,    Mr. 
Lent,    Mr.    Lott.    Mr.    McCormack, 
Mr.  McHuch.  Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Ma- 
cule.  Mr.   Marlenee.   Mr.   Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.   Nolan,   and  Mr.  Patterson   of 
California) : 
H.R.    4254.  A    bill    to    reorganize    Federal 
regulatory    agencies    to    prevent    excessive, 
duplicative,  Inflationary,  and  anticompetitive 
regulation,  and  to  make  regulation  more  ef- 
fective and  responsive  to  the  public  Interest: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Ms.  Jordan,  Ms.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Pritch.^rd,   Mr.   Rinaldo,   Mr.   Run- 
nels.  Mr.   Rfsso,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr. 
ScHEtJER,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Stanton,    Mr.    Steiger,    Mr.    Stock- 
man.  Mr.    Stokes.    Mr.    Tonhy,   Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.    4255.  A    bill    to    reorganize    Federal 
regulatory    agencies    to    prevent    excessive, 
duDlicative.    inflationary,    and    anticompeti- 
tive regiilatibn.  and  to  make  regulation  more 
effective  and  responsive  to  the  public  Inter- 
est;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Be.ard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Bcroener,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Cederberc.  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hage- 
DORN.    Mr.    Howard,   Mr.    Hyde,   and 

Mr.   JENRETTE)  : 

H.R.  4256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  to  provide  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  on  the  same  basis  as 
wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  to  eliminate  the 
5-month  waiting  period  for  disability  bene- 
fits, to  provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  an  Individual  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death,  to  provide  an  optio'ial  exemption 
from  coverage  for  individuals  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  to  provide  that  a  beneficiary's 
marriage  or  remarriage  will  not  affect  his  or 
her  benefits:  and  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
such  act  to  authorize  direct  payments  to 
physicians  and  other  providers  at  their  option 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Long   of   Maryland.   Mr.  Lujan,   Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Scheiter.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Walk- 
er. Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal   the  earnings 
limitation,  to  provide  benefits  for  husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  on  the  same  basis  as 
wives,  widows,  and  mothers,  to  eliminate  the 
5-month  waiting  period  for  disability  bene- 
fits, to  provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
to  an  Individual  through  tiie  montJi  of  his 
or  her  death,  to  provide  an  optional  exemp- 
tion from  coverage  for  Individuals  C5  years  of 
ago  and  over,  and  to  provide  that  a  benefi- 
ciary's marriage  or  remarriage  will  not  affect 
his  or  her  benefits:  and  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  such  act  to  authorize  direct  payments  to 
physicians    and    other    providers    at    their 
option  under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 
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By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr. 
MoLLOKAN,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Beard 
of    Tennessee.    Mr.    Brinkley,    Mr. 
Byron,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel  Jr.,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson,  Mr.   Emery,  Mrs.   Holt,   Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Nichols,    Mr.    Trible.    Mr.    White, 
Mr.  WHrrEHURST,  Mr.  Whitley,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4258.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1978  for  procvire- 
ment  of  naval   vessels,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-Ices. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation   a.sslstance   to  the   victims  of 
the    recent    earthquakes    in    Italy,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  BLOUIN  (for  himself  Mr.  Har- 
"kin.    Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Patterson 
of  California.  Mr.  Pattison,  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Stokes,    and 
Mr.  Vento)  ; 
H.R.  4260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regular 
review  of  certain  Federal   agencies   and  for 
the  abolition   of  such   agencies   after  such 
review  unless  Congress  specifically  provides 
for  their  continued  existence;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  4261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of 
human  disease  through  technical  assistance 
and    grants-in-aid   for   control   projects;    to 
the   Committee    on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  Include  civilian  secu- 
rity police  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
within  the  civil  service  retirement  provi- 
sions applicable  to  law  enforcement  officers 
and  firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  4263.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  In  the  executive  branch  by  the 
reorganization  of  energy  fimctlons  within 
the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  secure 
effective  management  to  assure  a  coordi- 
nated National  energy  policy  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  4264.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use    of    a    firearm:    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments In  the  salaries  of  Members  of 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self.   Mr.    Akaka.    Mr.    Allen.    Mr. 
BALDtrs,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Cobman,    Mr.    Davis.    Mr.    Ford    of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,  Mr.  Le  Fante.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.   Rosenthal.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.    Charlfs    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    Multipurpose    Service    Centers 
for    displaced    homemakers,    and    for    other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Blouin.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
'  Butler.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Conyers,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 


Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Neat,, 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Ottincer,    Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  4267.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Multipurpose  Service  Centers  for 
displaced  homemakers,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (for  her- 
self. Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Brown  of  Callf- 
fornia,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilberc,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Hannaford. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,        Mrs.        Meyner,  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Patterson 
of  California,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roybal,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    Multipurpose    Service    Centers 
for    displaced    homemakers,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BYRON : 
H.R.  4269.  A  tjiU   to  amend   the   National 
Flcod  Insvirance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
for  raising  the  limitations  on  the  amounts 
of  Insurance  which  may  be  obtained  under 
such    act;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  U.S.  courthouse   in  Hato  Rey, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  "Federlco  Degetau  Federal 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances    Act    to    Increase    the    penalties 
for  persons  convicted  of  illegally  distribut- 
ing   narcotic    and    other    dangerous    drugs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  persons  convicted  of  committing  a  felony 
with  or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm; 
to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Svipreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district 
courts  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Commlttse  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  4275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment   and    Implementation    of    programs 
for  youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  4276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  extend  Its  coverage  to 
professional  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  4277.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  transportation, 
mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertising.  In- 
formation, and  materials  concerning  lotteries 
authorized  by  law  and  conducted  by  a  non- 
profit organization,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  IV.  XI, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  matching  rate  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbtirsement  to  States  under  the 
program.s  of  aid  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren and  medical  assistance;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr,  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Burke  of  California.  Mr. 
Carney,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay. 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers. 


Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Diggs.   Mr.  Dun- 
can   of   Tennessee.    Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged  consumer   commodities  be   labeled   to 
show  their  selling  price;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.   KiLDEE,  Mr.   Krebs,  Mr. 
Maguire.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Millek 
of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,  Mr.    Moakley,   Mr.   Neal,    Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta,  and 
Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  4280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged   consumer    commodities    be    labeled    to 
show  their  selling  price;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Schelt:r,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mrs.     Spellman.     Mr.     Stark.     Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    Walker,    Mr.    Yatron, 
and    Mr.    Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  that  pack- 
aged   consumer   commodities    be    labeled   to 
show  their  selling  price;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    CoNTE,    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Illinois,    Mr.   Badham.    Mr.   Bonker. 
Mr.    Chappell.    Mr.    Coughlin,    Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Luk- 
en,    Mr,    Maguire.    Mr.    Mikva.    Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Tuck- 
er. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion   or    compensation    reduced    because    of 
increases  in  monthly  social  secuirty  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R,  4283.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;    to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States    to    regulate    terminal    and    station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice: to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authorizing 
specialized  carriers:  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.   4284.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  dwelling  unit  In  providing  certain 
(lay  care  services  whether  or  not  such  portion 
is  exclusively  used  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provi?lons  of 
law   allowing   automatic    costs-of-Iivlng   ad- 
justments in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  certain  other  legislative,  executive, 
and    Judicial    offices    and    positions:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    GA'i'DOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dent.   Mr.   Perkins.   Mr.    Zeferetti. 
Mr.   Cornell.   Mr.   Michael  O.  My- 
ers,  Mr.   Miller   of  California,   and 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and   implementation   of   programs   for 
vouth    camp    safetv;    to    the    Committee   on 
Education  and  I,,ebor. 
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By  Mr.  OAYDOS  (for 
Dent)  : 
H.R.   4287.   A   bill   to 
health   in  the  mining 
recurring  disasters  in  the 
and  Tor  other  purposes;  to 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  4288.  A  bill  to  amen( 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
tatlon  upon  the  amount  of 
which  an  Individual  may  eafn 
Ing  benefits  thereunder;  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN   ( 
Stangeland,  Mr. 
Mr.   Presslcr,  and 
H.R.  4289.  A  bill  to  extend 
Ing  which  applications  for 
made  under  the  Federal  Crop 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricul^u 
By  Mr.  HAGEDORN   ( 
Sntder,   Mr.  Abokor 
and  Mr.  Stancelano] 
H.R.  4290.  A  bin  to  authorls  e 
tlon  of  replacement  locks  anc 
and  Dam  26.  Mississippi  Riv 
revoke  authority  for  12-foot 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  Rive  ■ 
taries,  and  for  other  purpose  > 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
By  Mr.  HIOHTOWER : 
H.R.  4291.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlreinent  Act  of   1974  to  make 
certain  widows  and  wldowen 
married  but  whose  remarriage 
certain  widows'  and  widowers' 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself 
Mr.    Breckinhiooe, 
Texas,  Mr.  Derwinski 
Mr.  liEACH.  Mr.  Neal 
and  Mr.  Scttuisx) : 
H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  provijle 
polntment  of  a  special 
prlate  cases,  and  for  other 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE: 
H.R.  4293.  A  bill  to  amend  , 
of  th->  Agricultural  Adjustmii 
to  provide  that  leasing  of  flu« 
acreage-poundage    marketing 
June  15  of  any  year  be 
tween  farms  on  which  at 
the  farm  acreage  allotment 
such  year;  to  the  Committee 
HJl.  4294.  A  bUl  to  prohibit 
on  the  basis  of  marital  status 
prrooses;  Jointly,  to  the 
Judiciary,  and  Education  and 
By  Mr.  JONES  of 
H.R.  4295.  A  bill  to  provide 
gency  feed  program;    to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KREBS  (tor 
Mr.  Brown  of  Califoril 
TA,  Mr.  Abokor,  Mrs 
Baucus.  and  Mr 
fomlft)  : 
HJl.  4296.  A  bill  to  ament 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
authorize   the   Secretary   of 
make  emergency  loans  In  an  _ 
mines  that  a  labor  dispute  in 
are  not  participants  results 
such  area  incurring  losses  I 
sales     of     agricultural     j 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
By   Mr.    LEGOETT 
Breattx,     Mr 
P»rrcHASD) : 
H.R.  4297.  A  bUl  to  amend 
tectlon.  Research,  and 
to  authorize  aDoroDriations 
provisions  of  such  act  for 
to  the  Committee  on 
Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steers, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  CoR- 
RADA,    Mr.    MoTTL,    Mr.    Collins    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.   Coughlin, 
Mr.  Fauniroy,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa) : 
H.R.  4298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits,  to  lib- 
eralize the  earnings  test,  to  permit  adopted 
children  to  qualify  for  benefits  vrtthout  re- 
gard to  time  of  adoption,  to  eliminate  the 
reconsideration  stage  in  benefit  determina- 
tions, to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  duplicate 
benefit  checks  where  the  Initial  checks  are 
lost  or  delayed,  and  to  provide  for  expedited 
benefit  payments  to  disability  beneficiaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baxtcxjs,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.   Panbtta,   Mr.   Litken,   and  Mr. 
Boland) : 
H.R.  4299.  A  bill  to  reform  the  method  by 
which  the  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  Is 
determined;   Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.   4300.  A   bill   to  revise  chapter  99  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  sexual  assaults  In  the 
special  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MURPmr   of  New   York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Breaux)  : 
H.R.  4301.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for   the   National   Sea   Grant  Program 
Act  during  fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.   4302.   A   bill   J;o  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  an 
individual   who  has  completed   30  years  of 
railroad  service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a 
current  connection  with  the  railroad  Indus- 
try   for    the   purposes   of   such    act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits 
for  disabled  wives,  husbands,  widows,  and 
widowers  without  regard  to  age,  to  provide 
benefits  for  essential  spouses  of  disability 
beneficiaries  without  regard  to  age  or  chil- 
dren in  care,  to  provide  child's  benefits  on 
the  wage  record  of  a  supporting  relative  In 
certain  cases,  to  provide  dependent's  and 
survivor's  benefits  for  certain  additional  rel- 
atives of  an  Insured  individual,  to  provide 
for  the  computation  of  a  couple's  benefits  on 
their  combined  earnings  record,  to  liberalize 
eligibility  for  disabUlty  benefits  and  exoedite 
certain  disability-related  determinations,  to 
repeal  the  earnings  test,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4304.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
medicare  coverage  for  disabled  individuals 
under  age  65  from  the  first  month  of  their 
entitlement  to  benefits  based  on  disability, 
in  cases  where  the  individuals  involved  are 
becoming  reentltled  to  such  coverage  after 
a  previous  coverage  period  which  ended  dur- 
ing the  preceding  6  years;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON  of  Cal'fornia: 
H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


H.R.  4306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  anc 
Accounting  Act,  1921.  to  require  that  all  de- 
partmental budget  requests  made  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  re- 
spect  to  any  fiscal  year  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  along  with  the  President's  budget 
for  such  year,  and  that  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress,  testify  before  such  committees 
on  the  President's  budget  and  on  such  de- 
partmental budget  requests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Camialpn  Act  cf  1971  to  require  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  return  excess  campaign  contrlbu- 
tlors  to  the  persons  making  such  contribu- 
tions or  to  deposit  such  contributions  in  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adm'nistration. 

H.R.  4308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  establish  a  dif- 
ferent numerical  limitation  for  immigrants 
born  in  foreign  contiguous  territories,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
comoensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4310.  A  bill  to  relieve  taxpayers  from 
liability  with  respect  to  certain  underoay- 
ments  of  estimated  tax,  underwithholding, 
and  Interest  on  underpayment  of  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  application  to  1976  of  the  sick 
pay  and  other  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4311.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  title  23,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  to  grant  to  courts  power  to 
deny  pretrial  release  to  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  violence; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California.  Mr.  Badit.lo. 
Mr.     Bapcus.     Mr.     Binghau.     Mr. 
BoNioR.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Carney, 
Ms.   Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms.  Col- 
lins   of   Illinois.    Mr.    Conyers,    Mr. 
Delaney,   Mr.    Delltjms.    Mr.   Digcs. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  4312.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans  Act   to   provide   expanded   counseling 
assistance  for  the  elderlv  sick  and  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.     PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Hahhinoton,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.   Ms.    HoLT^MAN.    Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Keys.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Lerman.  Mr.  Long 
of     Maryland.     Ms.     Mikulski,    Mr. 

MlNETA.    Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.   Mitrphy 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ndc, 
and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.R.  4313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans  Act   to   provHe   exnanried   counseling 
assistance  for  the  elderlv  sick  and  disabled; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.     PEPPER     (for    him«elf.     Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.   Patten,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.    Rancel,     Mr.     RicHMnNO.    Mr. 
RooiNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal    Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.   St  0»tim*in,   Mr.  SrH'='TrvR,   Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Weiss.    Mr.    Charles   H.   Wilson   of 
California,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zfffr«tti)  : 
H.R.  4314.  A  bill  to  amend  f^e  Older  Amer- 
icans   Act    to    orovl'^e    exoanded    coun<?ellng 
assistance  for  the  elderlv  sick  and  dl^ibled; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Blouin, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Ford 
of     Tennessee.     Mr.     Hughes.     Mr. 
Drinan.  Ms.  Meyner.  Mr.  Russo,  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.    4315.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Older 
Americans  Act  to  provide  expanded  coun?*!- 
Ing  assistance  for  the  elderly  sick  and  dis- 
abled;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    QUILLEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cederoerg.     Mr.     Corrada.     Mr.    Ed- 
wards  of   Oklahoma.    Mr.   Flowers. 
and  Mr.  Holland)  : 
H.R.  4316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  certain  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  the  veterans'  edu- 
cational  program,    and   for   other   purpcses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
^*r.  Burke  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  4317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  In  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  improve  the 
administration  of  export  controls  under  that 
act.  to  strengthen  the  antlboycott  provisions 
of  that  act.  and  to  provide  for  stricter  con- 
trols  over   exports   of  nuclear  material   and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H  R.  4318.  A  bin  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate participation  by  profeyslonal   reg- 
istered  nurses   In   the  peer   review,   and   re- 
lated     activities      authorized      thereunder; 
Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means,    and    Interstate    and    Foreign    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  8PELLMAN: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  employees  who  retire  after 
5  years  of  service,  in  certain  Instances,  may 
be  eligible  to  retain  tuelr  life  and  health 
insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4320.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  discontinue 
civil  service  annuity  payments  for  periods 
of  employment  as  a  justice  or  judge  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ByMr.  RANOEL: 
H.R.  4321.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  Special  Drug  Forces  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  temporary  emer- 
gency law  enforcement  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bo- 
land, Mr.  Conyers,   Mr.   Price,   Mr. 
Pike.    Mr.    Fauntroy,   Mr.    Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.     Fraser,     Mr.     Thompson,    Mr. 
Lecgett,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.    Phillip 
Burton,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,   Mr.   Wirth,   Mr.   Martin,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  4322.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  Information  by  financial 
Institutions    to    governmental    agencies,    to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted  Invasions  of   privacy   by   prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing  disclo- 
sure   of    such    Information,    and    for    other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Olickman,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mc- 


Kay, Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hol- 
lenbeck,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.    BoNioR,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Frenzel,    Mr.    Kostmaybhi,    Mr.   Mi- 
neta,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Oilman,    Mr.    Leach,    Mr.    Walker, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  ; 
H.R.  4323.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  Information  by  financial 
Institutions    to    governmental    agencies,    to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted  invasions  of  privacy   by   prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing   disclo- 
sure   of    such    Informaticn.    and    for    other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr.    Patter- 
son   of    California,    Mr.    D'Amours, 
Mr.     Maguire,     Mr.    Jenrette,     Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.   Anderson   of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  and  TTr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  4324.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  information  by  financial 
Institutions    to    governmental    agencies,    to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted   Invasions  of   privacy   by   prescribing 
procedures    and    standards    governing    dis- 
closure of  such  Information,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUDD: 
H.R.  4325.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  taxpayer  who  Is  deaf,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fuel-stamo 
program  which  will  provide  fuel  stamps  to 
certain  low-Income  households  to  help  meet 
fuel  costs  incurred  by  such  households;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    TRAXLER    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Baldus, 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.   KiLDEE,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
RiNALno,  Mr.  PE  Lugo,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Nix.   Mr.  Conyers,   Mr.   Akaka.   Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,    Mr.    Price,    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland)  : 
H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic   cost-of-living    increases    in    benefits 
which    are    authorized    thereunder    may    be 
made   on   a   semiannual   basis    (rather   than 
only  on  an  annual  basis  as  at  present):   to 
the  Committee  on  Way^  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    TRAXLER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Walcren,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.     Duncan     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Leach,   Mr.   Rinaldo,    Mr.   de   Lugo. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland)  : 
H.R.  4328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  month- 
ly publication  of  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the   Aged   and   other   Social   Security   Bene- 
ficiaries, which  shall  be  used  in  the  provision 
of  the  cost-of-living  benefit  increises  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ashbrook) : 
H.R.  4329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 


tion of  State  Presidential  primary  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

ByMr.  VANIK:  

H.R.  4330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  a  greater  utilization  of  the  professional 
services  of  qualified  clinical  social  workers  in 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs,  to  In- 
clude outpatient  services,  community  men- 
tal health  centers  and  neighborhood  health 
centers  among  the  entitles  which  may  be 
qualified  providers,  and  to  remove  the  spe- 
cial limitations  which  are  presently  imposed 
on  coverage  of  psychiatric  and  mental  health 
services  under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVIII 
and  title  XIX;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  provision 
In  any  law,  regulation,  or  contract  which 
requires  an  employee  to  assign  all  his  rights 
in  certain  patentable  Inventions  to  the  em- 
ployer Is  void;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  tax  prepa- 
ration by  allowing  individuals  whose  income 
corsists  solely  of  employee  compensation  and 
interest  to  elect  to  have  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  compute  their  income  tax  lia- 
bility, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Butler,    Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Fisher. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Sat- 
TERFiELD  and  Mr.  Trible)  : 
H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  Old  Cape  Henry  Lighthouse,  the  DeOra^se 
Monument,  the  Overlook,  and  the  Old  RaH- 
road  Station  at  Fort  Story.  Va..  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  in  the 
Colonial    National    Historical    Park;    to    the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Badillo.   Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr.   Ca- 
PUTO,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.     Dfrwinski.     Mr.     Duncan     of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD.    Mr.    Hyde.    Mrs.    Lloyd    of 
Tennessee,   Mrs.  Meyner.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy    of     Pennsylvania,     and     Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H  R.   4334.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and   local  public  ut'lltv  taxes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDIER: 
HR.  4335.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    YATRON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Scheuer.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Patten, 

and  Mr.  Nrx)  : 

H  R.  4336.  A  bill  to  extend  the  emergency 

unemnlovment    compensation    program    for 

an    additional    year:    to    the   Committee    on 

Ways  and  ^Teans. 

Bv  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 
H.R   4337.  A  bill  to  reoulre  that  a  percent- 
ai^e  of  US.  oil  imoorts  be  carried  on  US-flag 
ves.sels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  4338   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  record  of 
admission    for    permanent   residence    In    the 
case  of  certain  aliens  who  entered  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  4.   1976.   and  for  other 
purposes-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself.  Ms.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.   Stark,    Mr.   Badillo,   Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Schfiter.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.     Ms.     Spellman.     Mr. 
Neal.  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H  R.  4339.  A  bill  to  reoulre  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  to  e.stabllsh  a  schedule  of  user 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  any  shallow-draft  cargo  vessel  using  any 
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inland  waterway  of  the  Unite  1 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Public  Works  and  ~ 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for 
BORN,  and  Mr.  Conabi  e 
H.R.  4340.  A  bin  to  amend 
Retirement  Income  Security 
promote  more  eflBclent  and  sa 
agement  of  the  functions  of  t 
ernment   relating  to  employ 
welfare   benefit   plans   and 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  su4h 
other  purposes;  to  the 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  4341.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
Inspections  of  the  mobile  horns  .. 
Ing  process  by  the  Admlnlstra  or 
Affairs:   to  the  Committee  on  "' 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HR.   4342.   A   bill    to  amen 
Relief  Act  of  1974:  Jointly,  to 
on  Small  Business  and  Agric, 
By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  hlm.sejf 
Mr.  Carney,  Mrs 
Mr.     CoNYERS,     Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Pauntroy 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Leccett 
Mrs.    Meyner.    Ms 
Mitchell  of  Maryland 
Mr.    Murphy    of 

RaNCEL.      Mr.      ROYBAL 

Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stoke;; 
SON,  Mr.  Charles  H 
fornla,  and  Mr.  Obi 
H  R.  4343.  A  bill  to  provide 
latrar-management   relations   i 
setvlce,  and  for  other  purposes 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mr.  COHEN   (for 
Emery)  : 
HR.  4344.  A  bill  to  repeal 
of  law  allowing  automatic  co"! 
Ju.stments  In  the  salaries  of  ] 
gress:   to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (for 
Beard  of  Rhode  Lsland) 
H.R.   4345.   A   bill   to  amend 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to 
S5.000     exemption     from     _.. 
amounts  received  as  annuities 
other  retirement  benefits:  to 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRTNAN: 
HR.    4346.    A   bill    to   establish 
Bank  Commission  to  admlnistfr 
laws  relating  to  the  conduct 
business  both  foreign  and 
Ing  such  laws  relating  to  the 
banking  Institutions  and  their 
tlvltles,   bank   holding   conipar  i 
activities.    Edge    Act   corporatU 
activities,  and  the  examlnatloi 
and  regulation  of  banking  Inst 
Federal  law;   to  the  Committer 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
H.R.  4347.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
ton    Public    Library    and    the 
Library;  to  the  Committee  on 
By    Mrs.    PENWICK    (foi 

FORSYTHE.    Mr 

man.  Mr.  Macuire.  Mr 
Mr.  Edgar) 
H.R.  4348.  A  bUl  to  terminat  s 
ization  for  the  Tocks  Island  R< 
as  part  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly 
mittees  on  Public  Works  and 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  4349.  A  biU  for  the  relie 
pensburg  Public  Library,  the 
brary.   the  West  Pittston 
Shore  Public  Library,  the  Mlltfcn 
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brary, and  the  Himmelrelch  Library;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  4350.  A  bl.l  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  defer  a  portion  of  his  Income  tax  based 
upon  the  amount  of  certain  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  edu- 
cation or  training  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  vocational  .school  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  dependent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself, 

Mr.     Baldus,     Mr.     Ammerman.    Mr. 

Bedell.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 

John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Cornell.  Mrs. 

Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 

Moakley.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 

Panetta,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Studds.  and 

VOLKMER)  : 

H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
agricultural  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     KOCH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Tonry  )  : 
H.R.  4352.  A  bill  to  prohlbt  companies  from 
participating  In  hte  boycott  of  another  U.S. 
company  or  a  country  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  or  providing  certain  Information,  In 
response  to  a   foreign  country's  request;    to 
the   Committee   on   International   Relations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bqnker. 
Mr.  BowEN.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Eilberc,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.    Jenrette. 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Le  Fante,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mottl,    Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4353.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  cf    Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;   and  to  remove  rate  In- 
equities fcr  married  persons  where  both  are 
employed;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     KREBS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Eraser.    Mr.    Mathis,    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
RoNCALio,  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.    Sharp.    Mr.    Tsoncas.    Mr.    de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Won   Pat.  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,   and  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.R.   4354.   A  bill   to  enlarge   the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California  by 
adding  to  such  park  the  Mineral  King  Valley 
area,  to  provide  for  certain  planning  respect- 
ing the  management  of  such  addition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.R.   4355.   A   bill   to   prevent  Members  of 
Congress  from  receiving  a  cost-of-living  pay 
adjustment  in  October  1977:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEDERER: 
H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  encourage  financial  In- 
stitutions to  help  meet  the  credit  needs  of 
the  communities  In  which  they  are  chartered, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  43S7.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flowers.  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Lloyd  of 
California,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Patterson  of  California,  Mr. 
White.  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Hichtower.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
BoNioR.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  PiTHiAN.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fu- 


QUA,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana)  : 
H.R.  4358.  A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
puroo.ses:  tointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jenrette.   Mr.   Lloyd   of   California, 
Mr.  MooRE,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Patter- 
son   of   California,    Mr.    White.   Mr. 
DoRNAN.    Mr.     Hefner.    Mr.     High- 
tower,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Oilman.    Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Fithian. 
and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  4359.  A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for    congressional    review    of    future    agency 
rules,  and  by  expanding  Judicial  review  and 
for  other  purposes:   jointlv.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LEVITAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jenrette,   Mr.   Lloyd   of   California, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of   California.    Mr.   White,   Mr. 
DoRNAN,    Mr.     Hefner,    Mr.     High- 
tower,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Oilman,    Mr.    Nolan.    Mr.    Fithian. 
Mr.     Steers.     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Neal,  and 
Mr.  Chappell)  : 
H.R.  4360.  A  bill  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opoortunltles  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules  Im- 
posing certain  sanctions,  and  by  expanding 
Judicial    review,    and    for    other    purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  4361.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  Im- 
port restrictions  against  enterprises  engaged 
In  prohibited  whaling  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Collins    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Conyers, 
Mr.     CoRMAN.     Mr.     Dellums,     Mr. 
Dicks.    Mr.    Diggs.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 
Drinan    Mr.  Duncan   of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  4362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   to   expand   assistance   under   such 
act  to  minority  small  business  concerns,  to 
provide  statutory  standards  for  contracting 
and    subcontracting    by    the    United    States 
with  respect  to  such  concerns,  and  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Federal  A.ssistance  to  Mi- 
nority  Enterprise,   and   for   other   purposes: 
Jointly,   to   the   Committees  on  Small   Busi- 
ness, Government  Operations,  and  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Jenrette,   Ms.   Jordan, 
Mr.    Le    Fante,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
McHuch.  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.     Richmond.     Mr.     Rodino.     Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studos.  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H  R.  4363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  expand  as°lstance  under  such  act 
to  minority  small  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide statutory  standards  for  contracting  and 
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subcontracting  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  such  concerns,  and  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Assistance  to  Minority 
Enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Jen- 
rette, Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Skelton,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,   to  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  stolen  livestock  and  the  s.^Ie  or  receipt  of 
such    livestock;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  4365.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consumers  a 
further  mear>s  of  minimizing  the  impact  of 
inflation  and  economic  depression  by  narrow- 
ing the  price  spread  between  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  of  needed  goods, 
services,  facilities,  and  commodities  through 
the  development  and  funding  of  specialized 
credit  sources  for.  and  technical  assistance 
to.  self-help,  not-for-profit  cooperatives,  and 
for  other  purpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
B.inking.    Finance    and    Urban    Affairs. 

K.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  National  Opportunity  Camps;  to  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Caltfoinia,  Mr.  Badillo.   Mr. 
Baldus.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  I.-^land, 
Mr.    BFor.i.r .   Mr.   Bevill.   Mr.    Einc- 
ham.  Mr    Boii.TNc.  Mr.  Bonior,   Mr. 
BowEN.   l\Tr.   Brfaux,   Mr.   Brown   of 
California.   Mr.   Carney.   Mrs.   Chis- 
holm.   Mr.    Ci.AY.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mrs. 
Collins    of    Illinois.    Mr     Conyers. 
Mr,    CoRNtLL.    Mr.    Cornwell,    Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
and  Mr   Drinan)  : 
H.R.   4367.   A   bill    to   amend   titles  II   and 
XVITI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
eligible   dr^igs.    requiring   a   physician's   pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
Formulary  Committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  vinder  the  hospital  Insurance 
program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Mcan.s,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce . 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  EuDERc.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fosd 
of  Tenncsee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Miclupan. 
Mr.  Frasf.r.  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD.    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.   Harkis. 
Mr.    Hawkins.    Ms.    Holtzman.    Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  KiLurE,  Mr. 
Koch,   Mr.   LaFalce,  Mr.  Le  Fante. 
Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  LEH^?AN.  Mrs.  Li  oyd 
cf  Tenne.ssee.   Mr.  McCormack.   Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  and  Mr.  Macuire)  : 
H.R.   4368.   A  bill   to  amend   titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
eligible   drugs,   requiring  a   physician's   pre- 
scription or  certification  and  aoproved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY   (for  himself.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. Mrs.  Meyner,  Ms.  Mikui.skl 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Moi  lo- 
han,  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Oder- 
star.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr     Richmond.    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.   Roncalio,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Roybal)  ; 
H.R.   4369.   A  bill   to  amend   titles  11  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
eligible  drugs,   requiring   a  physician's   pre- 
scription or  certification  and  aoproved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 


program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY   (for  himself.  Mr.  Rvan. 
Mr.    Scheuer.    Mr.    Seiberlinc.    Mr. 
Simon.    Mrs.   Spellman.   Mr.   Stark. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Tonry, 
Mr.   Vento,   Mr.  Walker.   Mr.   Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Yatron,    Mr.    Zeferetti,    Mr.   Flood, 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.    SoLARZ.    Mr.    Edwards    of    Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Carr.  and  Mr.  Blouin)  : 
H.R.   4370.   A   bill   to  amend   titles  II   and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  InrUide 
eligible    drugs,     requiring    physician's    pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  V/nys 
and     Mean?:,     and     Interstate    and     Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brade- 
MAs,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Schuize. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  CaHfornia,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABDO,  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr.  Pattfh- 
soN  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4371.   A   bill   to  amend   titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
eligible   drugs,   requiring   a   physician's   pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  luider  the  hospital  insurance 
program:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  W?.y.s 
and    Means,     and    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By     Mr.     PEPPER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bfdell,  Mr. 
Phillip   Burton,    Mr.    Cor  man.    Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Di~ks.  Mr.  Do'.vn!:y. 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Foro 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Frey,    and    Mr. 
Oilman)  : 
H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention   to   organize   and   convene  a   na- 
tional conferenre  on  learning  disabilities  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  F.ducation  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hughes,  Ms.   Keys,  Mr.  Kostmaver, 
Mr.    Ottincer,    Mr.    Pritchard.    Mr. 
Price.    Mr.    Richmond.    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal.   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.   Thompson. 
Mr.    Vander    Jact.    Mr.    Vento.    Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Coordinating 
Council     on    Juvenile    Justice    and    Delin- 
quency Prevention  to  organize  and  convene 
a   national   conference  on  le.irning  disabili- 
ties and  Juvenile  delinquency   and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    hlnwelf.    Mr. 
Le  Fante.  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  establish  demonstration  pro- 
grams  to  educate,  motivate,   and  encourage 
secondary    school    students    from    disadvan- 
taged   backgrounds    to    pursue    professional 
training   at   the   graiuate   level   in   the   bio- 
medical sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  that  Federal 
mine  safety  Inspectors  will  be  protected  by 
criminal  statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.  4376.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H  R.  4377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Cherokee.  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw 
Indian  Nations  for  the  purchase  or  lease  by 
the  United  States  of  each  nation's  right  and 
Interests  in  the  riverbed  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  4382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  TTibe  in  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  in  Oklahoma:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  In- 
terior and  Instilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to    the    Osage    Tribe    In    Oklahoma:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H  R.  4380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  Osage  Tribe  In  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 
H.R.  43fi7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  ShJp- 
pensburg    Public    Library,    the    Ousterhout 
Library,  the  West  Pittston  Library,  the  West 
Shore  Public  Library,  the  Mtltcn  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  Hlmmclreich  Library;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     SIMON     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Epcar,  Mr. 
Murphv  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,  Mr.  Bonior,   Mr.   Hubpard.   Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Stok.es.      Mr.      Badillo,      and      Mr. 
Bedell)  : 
H  R.  4388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  revise 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  established 
under  such  act  In  order  to  transfer  the  re- 
sidual liability  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  such  program  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  coal  Industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON   (for  himself.  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs. 
Collins   of   Illinois.   Mrs.   Lloyd   of 
Tennessee,      Mrs.      Chisholm,      Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Mitciiell  of 
Maryland)  : 
H  R.  4389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  revise 
the  black  lung  benefits  program  established 
under  such  act  in  order  to  transfer  the  resid- 
ual   liability    for    the    payment    of    benefits 
under  such  program  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  coal  Indtistry.  and  for  other 
purposes:     Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  3, 
1960  (74  Stat.  156).  authoring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  Unit, 
Central    Valley    Project,    California;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 
H.R.  4391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of   1937  to  enable  local   public   housing 
agencies  to  enter  Into  security  arrangements 
designed  to  prevent  crimes  and  otherwise  In- 
sur3    the    safety    and    well-being    of    public 
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housing  tenants:  to  the 
Ing,  Finance  and  Urban 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (foi 

Collins  of  Illinois. 

Rosenthal,    Mr 

MAN,  and  Mr 
H.R.    4392.    A    bill    to 
Security    Act  to  consolidate 
comprehensive  national  welfare 
of  the  existing  Federal  public 
welfare  programs,  with  all  r 
United  States  being  guarantesd 
minimum  income;  to  the 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON   ( 

CORMAN,     Mr.     BADILLt. 

Mr.   Clay,   Mr.    Eilbi  r 
Mr.  Ford  of  Mlchlgai 
Oilman,   Mr.  Hawkiits 
Mr  Le  Fante,  Mr. 
Ifornla,   Mr.   Price 

SCHEUER,    Mr. 

and  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  amend 
tract  Act  of   1965  to  extend 
professional  employees;  to  th 
Education  and  I  abor. 

By  Mr.   WAMPLER 
Mr.  Foley  )  : 
H.R.   4394.   A   bill   to  estab 
Agricultural       Research, 
Teaching    Policy    Advisory 
other  purposes;   to  the 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  4395.  A  bill  to  provide 
view  of  administrative  determ 
Veterans'  Administration;   to 
on  Veteran"?'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WR^Qirr: 
H.R.  4396.  A  bill  to  am-.-nd 
atlon  Act  of  1958  v.i'h  respec 
t!oa  of  "air  commerco"  and  " 
tion":    to   the    Committee   on 
and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     FOLEY     (for 
WAMPI.ER,  Mr.  Baldus 
Mr.    FrrHiAN.    Mr 
Jettords,    Mr.   Jones 
Mr.  Krebs.  Mr.  McHotn 
Mr.   Rose.   Mr.   Thon  : 
TON.  and  Mr.  Volkm 
HR.   4397.  A   bill   to  extern 
tural  Trade  Development  aid 
of   1954,   as   amended:    Jointly 
mlttee^    on    Agriculture,    and 
Relations. 

Bv  Mr.  KEMP: 
H  R    4398.  A  bill  to  reform 
mlni'itered   undpr   the 
ployment  and  Training  Act:   . 
tee  on  E^incation  and  Labor. 
H.R.   4399.   A  bill   to   amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ^ 
tion  as  medical  expenses  of 
permanent  Improvements  to 
for  medical  care  purooses;   to 
tee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
BvMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.   Res.   290.   Joint 
an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  tc 
life;   to  the  Committee  on 
By    Mrs.    BURKE    of 
herself,    Mr.    Aodabbo 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Bo 
HEAD.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr 

CORMAN,  Mr.  DE  Luco. 

Pattntroy.       Mrs 
Glickman,  Mr 
ARD.    Ms.    Keys.    Mr 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  METCALr : 
ELL  Of  Maryland.  Mr. 
PER,  Mr.  Ranoel,  and 
H.J.  Res.   291.  Joint  resolutl 
nate  March  13  to  19.  1977.  as 
munltv  Health  Week;   to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mrs.    BURKE    of 
herself.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.     Edwards     of 
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Internaticnal 


propram.s  ad- 

Comp*ehen<tve    Em- 

t^  the  Commlt- 
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perrjlt  the  deduc- 
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Constl  tutlon 
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proposing 

of  the 

the  right  to 

Judiciary. 

California    (for 

Mr.    BAniLLo. 

w|:n,  Mr.  Brod- 

CONYERS,  Mr. 

Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 

Mr. 

,  Mr.  How- 

Kritecer.    Mr. 

Mr.  MrrcH- 

Nix,  Mr.  Pep- 

Mr.  RoDiNO) : 

on   to   desig- 

J  ational  Com- 

rommlttee  on 


California    (for 

Chisholm, 

Mr. 


Cs  llfornla, 


Hawkins,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Ms.  MntuL- 

SKI,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MOFFETT,  Mr. 

Michael   O.   Myers,   Mr.   Patterson 
of    California,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.    Stokes,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Wax- 
man,   Mr,   Weiss,   Mr.   Whitehurst, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.J.   Res.   292.   Joint   resolution   to   desig- 
nate March  13  to  19,  1977,  as  National  Com- 
munity Health  Week;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO   (for  himself, 
Mr.     Baucits,     Mr.     BtmoENER,     Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.J.  Res.   293.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the   Constitution   of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  number  of  con- 
secutive Congresses  In  which  Senators  and 
Representatives  may  serve;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO   (for  himself, 

Mr.   BuRGENER,   Mr.   Cleveland,    Mr. 

Edgar,   Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.   Treen,   Mr. 

Mann,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 

H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year  term  for 

the    President;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO    (for  himself. 
Mr.   Burgener.    Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr. 
Fraser.  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year  term  for 
the  President,  and   to  limit  the  number  of 
consecutive    Congresses    in    which    Senators 
and  Representatives  may  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS: 
H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  a\ithorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  in  November  which  Includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  National 
Family  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lederer) : 
H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    'WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr,  Sebe- 
Lius)  : 
H.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.J.   Res.   299.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   of  the 
United     States     relative     to     neighborhood 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  th3  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.   Res.   300.   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the   Secretary  of  the  Interior   to  accept 
Saint    Paul's    Church,    Eistchester.    and    for 
other   purposes:    to    the   Committee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.    Con.    Res.    132.    Concurrent    resolution 
to   seek   the   resurrection   of  the   Ukrainian 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches  in  Ukraine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Tnternational  Relations. 
H.    Con.    Res     133.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Coutpfs  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  Organization,  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  neces.^ary  to  place  the 
question  of  human  rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the  agenda  of  the 


United   Nations   Organization;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  safety  and  freedom  of  Val- 
entyn  Moroz,  historian,  writer,  and  spokes- 
man for  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people;  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kemp)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

establish  a   Commission   on   Leg)slitive-Ju- 

dtclal   Relations;    to   the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  President's  action  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Au- 
gust 28,  1976);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.   Res.   361.   Resolution   providing   addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  2  U.S.C.  et  seq.,  and 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.    Res.    382.    R.esolution    establishing    an 
allowance  for  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  defray  the  cost  of  toll-free 
telephone  service  with  respect  to  communi- 
cations to  the  district  offices  of  such  Mem- 
bers; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  report  relating  to  procure- 
ment of  ADP  resources  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Er- 
LENBORN,    Mr.    Frey,    Mr.    Lagom.\r- 
siNo,      Mr.      Cederbebg,     and      Mr. 
CoNTP) : 
H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  to  p.m'-nd  the  Rules 
of   the   Hou.se   of   Representatives,   and   for 
other  purposes;   divided  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows:  Title  I,  section  301,  titles  IV,  V,  and 
Tl  to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  title  II  and 
section  303  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct;   and  section  302  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 

By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
,   H.  Res.  365.  Re.solution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Jur- 
isdiction  over   the   U.S.-owned   Canal   Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
unofficial  office  accounts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jeffords) : 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    to    limit 
honoraria  for  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By    Mr.    FFENZEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allen,   Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Emfry.  Mr. 
Sahasin,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bacman.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Bafalts.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo,   Mr.   Bennett,    Mr.   Brinkley, 
Mr.  QtTtE,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr,  Patten, 
and  Mr.  Dent)  : 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
unofficial  office  accounts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fraseb,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  SoLARz,  and  Mr.  Sttjdds)  : 
H.  Res.  369.  Resolution  to  resolve  the  un- 
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finished  business  of  the  Vietnam  war;  to  the 
Committee   on  International   Relations. 
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creation  and  implementation  of  a  national 
coal  policy;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  In- 
terior aTid  Insular  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

23.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

24.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Georgia,  relative 
to  the  hearing  of  scrlpturs  and  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

25.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  4400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Florida;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
H.R.  4401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwi  Sok 
Buckingham  (nee  Kim);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.   4402.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Flore 
Hernlak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE: 
H.R.  4403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Sloan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HR.  4404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Spurrier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

54.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of 
N.A.^.C.P.  Branches,  CoatesvlUe,  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  Consumer  Communica- 
tiors  Reform  Act  of  1977,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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CHROME  AND  SECLTIITY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  widely  accepted  in  this  country 
that  our  economy  and  our  standard  of 
living  are  heavily  dependent  on  our 
access  to  oil. 

However,  it  is  not  nearly  as  obvious, 
but  the  United  States  is  also  heavily 
dependent  on  an  assured  access  to 
minerals  including  chrome.  U.S.  foreign 
policy  initiatives  have  been  taken  to 
help  secure  acce^.s  to  oil,  but  no  such 
policies  have  been  formulated  with 
regard  to  minerals. 

The  February  9.  1977,  issue  of  the 
Laurel,  Mis.s.,  Leader-Call  contained  an 
editorial  concerning  this  matter  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chrome  and  Security 

Winter's  icy  grip  on  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  convinced  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  seriousness  of  the  energy  crisis. 
At  long  last,  they  realize  that  the  nation 
must  Increase  its  production  of  coal,  oil,  and 
gas. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  an  equally  grave 
crisis  In  the  years  ahead,  however — a  min- 
erals crisis.  As  an  Industrial  country,  tlie 
United  States  must  have  assured  access  to 
minerals  as  well  as  energy.  Unfortunately, 
the  U.S.  may  face  artificial  mineral  shortages. 

A  number  of  Third  World  nations,  which 
are  sources  of  metals,  are  determined  to  take 
a  page  from  the  book  of  the  oil-producing 
countries.  They  are  planning  to  form  mineral 
cartels  in  order  to  hike  the  prices  paid  by 
the  United  States  and  other  industrial  na- 
tions. Moreover,  many  of  these  Third  World 
producer  countries  are  Marxist-oriented 
states  hostile  to  the  U.S.  and  they  Intend  to 
use  their  resources  as  a  weapon  against  the 
West. 

The  American  government  has  been  slow 
to  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  develop- 
ing mineral  crisis.  It  has  failed  to  accept  ac- 
cess to  minerals  as  a  goal  of  U.S.  statecraft. 
Indeed,  the  Executive  Bnnch  has  persisted  in 
a  policy  on  the  Imnortatlon  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  that  i.s  immensely  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional   Interest.    Economic    historian    John 


Chamberlain  has  warned  that  "There  can 
be  no  space  age  technology  without  this 
chrome." 

In  the  1960s,  the  United  Nations  ordered 
economic  sanctiors  against  Rhodesia  because 
It  sought  Independence,  believing  this  would 
give  its  people  freedom  from  the  turmoil  and 
tyranny  characteristic  of  Central  Africa. 
Liberals  in  the  U.S.  governrrent  sxiccessfuily 
applied  pressure  so  ns  to  cause  the  American 
aiUhoritles  to  fail  In  line  with  tiie  U.N.  cam- 
paign. The  result  was  that  the  United  States 
became  dependent  on  chrome  ore  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1971,  however.  Congress  enacted  the 
Byrd  Amendment  which  prohibits  the  Presi- 
dent from  placing  an  embargo  on  the  im- 
portation of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free 
world  country  If  that  same  material  is  being 
Imported  from  a  communist  country. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  repeal 
the  Eyrd  Amendment,  all  of  which  have 
failed.  Neverthele.ss,  there  Is  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  Cirtcr  administration  will 
make  another  push.  It  is  very  important, 
therefore,  that  the  public  understand  what 
is  at  stake. 

U.S.  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.) 
recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  Social 
and  Polltlral  Affairs  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Rliodesian  chrome  ore  question  entitled 
"Rhodesian  Chrome  Ore — The  Myths  Vs.  The 
Facts." 

The  senator  pointed  out  that  critics  of 
the  Byrd  Amendment  have  crc-tcd  the  myth 
that  the  United  States  has  a  lir.ge  stockpile 
of  chrome  ore  and  ha'^n't  any  need  to  obtain 
Rhodesian  chrome — that,  in  fact,  the  U.S. 
sold  900,000   tons  in    1974. 

Sen.  Byrd  explained  that,  trvie,  900,000 
tons  of  chrcme  ore  was  put  on  sale  in  Mon- 
tana in  1971.  but  he  noted  that  this  chrome 
didn't  find  a  buyer  until  1974  because  it 
"was  of  unusable  low  grade  quality,  totally 
uneconomic  except  for  refractory  purposes." 
It  was  sold  for  an  average  price  of  S7,65  a 
ton,  at  a  time  wlien  the  average  price  per 
ton  of  Soviet  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
ore  sold  for  $68.49.  So  much  for  the  myth 
that  America  has  a  huge  stockpile  of  high- 
grade  clirome. 

Sen.  Byrd  set  forth  a  number  of  significant 
facts  In  his  article.  Among  the  key  facts 
is  "67.3  per  cent  of  the  worlds  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  can  be  found  in  Rhodesia  and 
22.4  per  cent  in  South  Africa."  In  other 
words,  almost  90  per  cent  of  this  strategic 
metal   is   in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

As  the  senator  from  Virginia  stated,  "No 
combination  of  nan-Rhodesian  foreign 
sources  and  stockpile  releases  is  going  to  give 
the  United  States  a  secure  source  of  chrome." 
Sen.  Byrd  added:  "We  must  have  access  to 
the  Rhodesian  source — and  that  means  to 
keep   the   Byrd   Amendment  on   the   books." 

The   Carter   administration's   approach   to 


the  Rhodesian  chrome  issue  will  be  a  test 
of  its  capacity  for  serious  statesmanship. 
Whatever  political  commitments  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  presidential  campaign. 
Carter  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  American  people.  Access  to 
strategic  materials.  Including  chrome.  Is  a 
very  important  national  Interest — as  impor- 
tant as  developing  new  energy  sources. 

If  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chrome  is 
reimposed.  tl-.e  steel  alloy  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  be  directly  threatened. 
This  means  America's  security  is  threatened, 
for  the  covmtry's  security  is  dependent  on 
special  metals  in  aircraft  and  other  defense 
systems. 

Furtliermore,  If  the  Byrd  Amendment  Is 
struck  down,  the  United  States  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  critical 
strategic   material. 

One  can  only  hope,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  Congress  will  heed  Sen. 
Byrd's  warning  that  "Chrome  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant resource  for  the  United  States  and 
tills  should  be  weighed  carefully  when  form- 
ulating our  national  policy  concerning 
Rhodesia." 


200-MILE  LIMIT  STARTS  TODAY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  12:01 
yesterday  morning  in  the  United  States 
200-mile  fishery  conservation  zone  went 
into  effect.  Tliis  event  culminates  a  4- 
year  effort  by  many  of  us,  under  the 
leadership  of  my  colleague  from  south- 
eastern Massachusetts,  Gerry  Studds.  I 
am  vei-y  pleased  that  the  Studds-Mag- 
nuson  law  has  now  gone  into  effect,  so 
that  the  rich  protein  resources  of  the 
fi.sheries  off  our  coasts  will  continue  to 
r.upply  food  for  future  generations.  Two 
excellent  articles  on  the  200-mile  limit 
appeared  in  Boston  newspapers  on  Sun- 
day, and  I  submit  these  articles  from  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  the  Boston 
Globe  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

(From  The  Boston  Herald  American.  Feb.  27. 
1977) 

Fishery  Hopes  Hang  on  200-Mile  Limit 
(By  Drew  F.  Stels) 

Washington — On  Tuesday.  March  1.  1977. 
the  United  States  will  extend  its  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  from  12  miles  to  200-mlles  off- 
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shore,  a  move  that  many  In 
the  XJ.8.  fishing  Industry 
In  a  revltallzation  of  the 
fleets.  Increased  employment 
lower  seafood  prices  In  loc4l 
across  the  nation. 
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Pacific  and  Qulf  coasts  an 
barrier  against  foreign  flshlrg 
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as  part  of  Public  Law  94-26ii 
Conservation  and  Manageme 
The  act,  popularly  known 
Magnuson  200  mile  Pl?h 
bill,  Is  the  first  malor  action 
government  In  the  la'?t  ten 
fisheries  along  the  U.S. 
richest  fishing  areas  In  the 
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Department,  By  applying  for 
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younger  fish  to  regenerate  the 
biologists    expect    those 
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fishermen  as  a  rich  source  of 

Secondly,  economists  believe 
availability  of  fish  within  the 
will  cause  a  revltallzation  of 
industry.   In   a    1974  study   .  „ 
Rorholm  and  Andreas  Holmsep 
verslty  of  Rhode   Island 
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would  permit  commercial  fish 
cover  from  fca-eign  overfishing 
domestic   fish   catch    could    1 
times  the  domestic  catch  of 
"The  fishing  Industry  gen. 
and  other  economic  activity 
better  than  most  other  Iti 
port  stated.  Increasing  the  ^_ 
of  fish  available  to  be  caught 
crease  the  emoloyment  and 
support    activities    to   the 
such  as  boat  building,  outflttll 
handlers,  processors,  packagers 

Most  Importantly,  the  ava 

fish  caught  by  U.S.  fishermen 
down  the  high  cost  of  fish  and 
In  the  U.S.  marketplace 
The  penalties  under  the  nev 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  enforcement  Is  expected  to  be  strict.  In 
a  hearing  two  weeks  ago.  Coast  Guard  Capt. 
Richard  J.  Knapp  stressed  that  It  Is  of  "para- 
mount and  immediate  Importance  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  intent  to  en- 
force the  law  through  early  and  effective 
measures  in  the  active  fishing  areas." 

The  Coast  Guard  plans  to  enforce  the  new 
200  mile  limit  by  utilizing  existing  surface 
and  air  units  and  has  reactivated  the  high 
endurance  cutter  UNIMAK  which  will  be 
homeported  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Initially 
the  Coast  Guard  also  has  requested  the  ad- 
dition of  tova  long  range  search  aircraft, 
four  medium  range  search  aircraft  and  10 
short  range  shipboard  helicopters  to  patrol 
the  fishing  grounds. 

The  new  patrol  capacity  la  expected  to 
give  the  Coast  Guard  better  enforcement 
tools  than  It  had  In  its  sometimes-spotty  en- 
forcement of  the  12-mlIe  limit. 

Violators  will  be  initially  discovered  by 
boarding  and  inspection  In  the  fishing 
grounds  but  ultimately  the  Coast  Guard 
wants  to  place  Individual  transponders  or 
lecators  on  foreign  fishing  vessels  that  can 
be  electronically  triggered  to  identify  the 
vessel  from  a  Coast  Guard  aircraft  flying 
over  the  fishing  grounds.  Any  foreign  vessel 
not  sending  its  code  to  the  aircraft  would 
then  be  stopped  and  Inspected  by  surface 
Coast  Guard  ships. 

The  passage  of  the  Studds-Magnuson  200 
Mile  Fish  Conservation  Zone  bill  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  was  a  positive  and  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  massive  invasion  of  foreign 
fishing  fieets  into  U.S.  coastal  waters. 

In  the  early  1960"s  sophisticated  foreign 
fishing  fleets,  accompanied  by  escorting 
fleets  of  processing  and  refrigeration  vessels, 
moved  Into  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
waters,  an  area  where  marine  biologists  es- 
timated one-fifth  of  the  world's  fish  cotUd 
be  found.  In  1960  U.S.  commercial  fishermen 
took  92.2  percent  of  the  catch  off  the  East 
Coast  In  the  Atlantic.  By  1974  the  U.S.  share 
had  dropped  to  50  percent  of  the  flsh  caught. 
In  New  England  and  the  Georges  Bank 
area  off  Cape  Cod  the  figures  were  even  more 
dramatic  dropping  from  100  percent  in  1980 
to  10.4  percent  of  the  catch  In  1972.  Not  only 
did  the  reduction  in  catch  mean  a  loss  of 
revenues  and  employment  for  U.S.  fishermen 
but  the  United  States  found  itself  Increasing 
the  balance  of  payment  deficit  by  315  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1972  by  buying  fish 
from  foreign  nations— fish  that  had  been 
caught  off  its  own  shores. 

By  1966  the  Congress  was  alarmed  enough 
to  pass  legislation  extending  the  U.S.  fish- 
eries Jurisdiction  from  the  three  mile  terrl- 
tortal  sea  out  to  12  mUes  offshore.  The  three 
mile  territorial  limit  remained  the  same  but 
now  foreign  fleets  were  prohibited  from  fish- 
ing within  12  miles  of  the  U.S.  coastline. 
Violations  within  the  new  fishing  limit  con- 
tinued and  the  Coast  Guard  found  It  difficult 
to  enforce  the  new  law  along  the  12,000  miles 
of  U.S.  coastline.  In  1965  the  United  States 
was  second  only  to  Japan  In  pounds  of  fish 
caught  in  the  world.  By  1974  the  U.S.  had 
dropped  to  fifth  in  the  world  ranking  behind 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Peru. 

The  foreign  violations  of  the  12  mile  zone 
were  further  compounded  bv  a  foreign  dis- 
regard for  sound  fish  conservation  policies. 
While  the  U.S.  slipped  in  flsh  landings.  U.S. 
fishermen  continued  to  observe  quota  re- 
strictions placed  on  certain  species  at  certain 
times  by  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAP), 
an  International  agreement  established  In 
1966  that  outlined  a  conservation  program 
to  Insure  the  continuation  of  certain  en- 
dangered commercial  flsh  species. 

Not  so  the  foreign  fleets  which  continued 
to  catch  flsh  off  the  U.S.  coastline  at  a  rate 
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that  prohibited  such  Important  flsh  stocks 
as  cod,  haddock,  herring,  flounder  and  ocean 
perch  from  regenerating  themselves. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  sought  to  further  pro- 
tect and  conserve  these  endangered  commer- 
cial species  by  reaching  International  agree- 
ments with  the  foreign  fishing  nations  to 
restrict  the  mesh  size  of  bottom  trawl  nets 
to  an  opening  of  three  and  one-half  inches 
to  permit  younger  fish  to  escape  and  regen- 
erate their  species.  Foreign  fishermen,  al- 
though their  nations  were  signatories  to 
these  agreements,  continued  to  use  nets  with 
a  mesh  as  fine  as  %  of  an  inch  making  It 
Impossible  for  any  flsh  to  escape. 

As  competition  for  flsh  and  foreign  flshing 
traffic  in  the  rich  U.S.  coastal  waters  in- 
creased, U.S.  flshermen  began  to  lose  valu- 
able fishing  gear  to  foreign  fishing  operations. 
U.S.  nets  were  torn  and  lost  and  lobster  pots 
were  swept  up  by  the  larger  foreign  vessels. 
Although  this  loss  amounted  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic  alone  there  was  little  chance 
for  U.S.  flshermen  to  Identify,  stop  and  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  lost  equipment 
from  foreign  flshing  vessels.  Residents  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastline  from  Maine  down  to  the 
Carollnas  marveled  at  the  "fioatlng  cities  of 
light"  as  foreign  fishing  fieets  worked  a  24- 
hour  day  for  up  to  six  months  of  the  year  in 
U.S.  coastal  waters. 

New  legislation  to  protect  both  U.S.  fish- 
ermen and  the  flsh  themselves  was  desperate- 
ly needed. 

On  June  13,  1973  Congressman  Gerry  E. 
Studds  of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  War- 
ren Magnuson  of  Washington  simultaneous- 
ly Introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  the 
Studds-Magnuson  Interim  200  Mile  Flsh 
Conservation  Zone  bill. 

Studds  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
for  only  six  months  as  the  representative  of 
a  district  tbat  stretched  from  the  South 
Shore  of  Boston  to  the  fishing  port  of  New 
Bedford  and  included  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 
He  represented  many  flshermen  in  his  own 
district  and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Magnuson  was  a  veteran  In  the  Senate,  also 
had  a  large  flshing  constituency  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  was  the  chairman  of 
the  powerful  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  history  of  the  Studds-Maemuson  bill  is 
a  classic  study  in  how  the  legislative  process 
works  in  Congress.  It  took  three  and  a  half 
years  to  win  flnal  Congressional  aporoval  but 
only  after  the  bill  was  scrutinized  by  six  dif- 
ferent Congressional  committees,  24  congres- 
sional hearings  were  held  in  Washington  and 
around  the  nation  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  were  taken. 

The  initial  reaction  to  the  Studds-Magnu- 
son bill  was  favorable  alone  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  but  Cali- 
fornia Tuna  fl'hermen  and  Gulf  coast  shrimp 
fishermen  warned  that  such  unilateral  action 
by  the  U.S.  would  result  in  retaliation  from 
Central  and  South  American  countries  off 
which  they  fished.  Administration  spokesmen 
from  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
also  warned  that  such  unilateral  action  with- 
out international  agreement  mleht  precipi- 
tate a  shooting  war  with  foreisn  flshing  fieets 
and  might  further  cause  some  foreign  na- 
tions to  ban  U.S.  commercial  end  naval  ves- 
sels from  navigable  waters  within  200-miles 
of  their  coastlines. 

The  Administration  further  pointed  out 
that  an  International  Conference  on  the  law 
of  the  Sea  had  been  schedi'led  for  Caracas, 
Venezuela  In  August  of  1974  where  ISO  na- 
tions lnclu'<ln<r  the  United  States  would  meet 
to  negotiate  extended  fisheries  Jurisdictions, 
deep  ocean  mining  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  ownership  of  the  oceans'  resources. 
Studds,  Magnuson  and  other  200  mile  sup- 
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porters  countered  that  the  200  mile  bill  ex- 
empted highly  migratory  species  such  as 
tuna;  that  most  shrimp  fishing  grounds  off 
South  America  were  already  within  estab- 
lished extended  fisheries  Jurisdictions  of 
Latin  American  countries:  that  the  U.S.  could 
and  should  protect  its  own  flshermen  and 
that  since  the  200  mile  bill  did  not  extend 
the  U.S.  three  mile  territorial  sea,  it  did  not 
Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  passage  of 
foreign  vessels.  They  further  argued  that 
since  the  bill  was  an  Interim  measure  it 
would  be  superseded  by  an  international 
agreement  reached  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  years  the  200- 
mile  limit  debate  continued,  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  met  three  times  with  no 
progress  toward  settling  fisheries  Jurisdiction. 

The  Studds-Magnuson  200-mlIe  bill  passed 
the  House  on  Oct.  9,  1975  by  a  vote  of  208- 
101.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  January  28.  1976 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  19  and  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Ford  on  April  13,  1976. 

[From   the   Boston.  Sunday   Globe,   Feb.   27, 
1977) 

The  200-MiLE  Limit— It  Began  Wtth  a 

Question  to  Studds 

(By  Stephen  Wermiel) 

Washington— Early  in  1973,  Rep.  Gerry  E. 
Studds  (D-Mass.)  walked  into  a  town  meet- 
ing in  Pembroke  and  an  elderly  woman 
asked.  "What,  Congressman,  are  you  going  to 
do  about  all   these  foreign   fishermen?" 

"My  district,"  said  Studds,  recalling  the 
meeting,  ''has  one  city  and  45  towns  and  all 
but  six  are  on  the  ocean."  Pembroke  is  one 
of  the  landlocked  six. 

For  Studds,  the  woman's  question  was  the 
beginning  of  his  Involvement  in  an  ensuing 
three-year  battle  In  Congress  to  legislate  the 
200-mlle  fishing  limit  which  goes  Into  effect 
Tuesday. 

"If  people  felt  that  strongly  about  this 
Issue  in  a  noncoastal  town."  the  South  Shore 
and  Cape  Cod  district  representative  said 
last  week,  "it  must  have  tremendous  impact." 

So,  early  In  1973.  Studds  set  to  work  with 
Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) ,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
draft  comprehensive  legislation  aimed  at  ex- 
tending to  200  miles  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  o^er  ocean  fishing  off  Its  coasts. 

There  was  little  action  on  the  legislation 
in  the  first  two  years.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  the  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  but  the 
chairman.  Rep.  John  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  was 
adamantly  opposed. 

Magnuson  held  hearings  in  his  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  onnoslt'on  began 
to  surface— from  the  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department  concerned  about  pos- 
sible confrontations  and  mobility  restric- 
tions on  American  ships  and  planes  abroad 
and  from  the  tuna  and  shrlmn  industries 
which  conduct  much  of  their  business  within 
200  miles  of  other  nations. 

In  December.  1974,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Studds-Magnuson  bill  by  a  vote  of  68-27 
over  the  ob  lections  of  President  Ford.  The 
measure  had  become  the  major  rallying  point 
for  the  New  England  fishing  industry. 

But  the  94th  Congress  also  ended  in  De- 
cember 1974,  and  with  it  went  the  200-mile 
bill.  The  House  failed  to  act. 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  new  Congress  and  a 
March  1975  .session  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference  in  Geneva. 

^fJ^^  "*^  Congress  convened  In  January 
1975,  and  Studds  made  a  symbolic  move.  He 
borrowed  a  bill  number  from  Rep.  Don 
Clau.sen  (R-Callf.)  who  for  years  had  intro- 
duced a  short,  unpolished  version  of  the 
200-mile  bill  but  had  never  pushed  it  The 
bill  number  was  H.R.  200. 
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The  new  Congress  also  brovight  a  new 
House  chairman  to  the  Fisheries  subcommit- 
tee. Rep.  Robert  Leggett  (D-Calif.)  who  was 
more  sympathetic  to  the  cause. 

In  March,  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
made  progres,s,  but  rece.ssed  without  a  treaty. 
That  lack  of  action  was  enough  to  move  the 
bill  in  the  House  out  of  subcommittee  in 
July  1975  and  out  of  the  full  committee  in 
August. 

With  then  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.)  pushing  to  have  the  bill 
scheduled  it  finally  passed  the  House  Oct. 
9,  1975,  by  a  vote  of  208  to  101. 

Opponents  still  made  a  last  attempt  to 
stop  the  bill  with  then  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  calling  senators  personally. 

When  it  finally  came  to  a  vote  in  January 

1976,  the  legislative  maneuvering  of  Sen. 
Edmund  Muskie  (D-Malne)  and  the  lobbying 
of  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  Thomas 
Mclntyre  (D-N.H  )  and  Ernest  HoUings  (D- 
S.C.)  brought  victory  Jan.  29,  1976  by  a  vote 
of  77  to  16. 

The  struggle  was  not  yet  ended.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  was  to  take  effect  July  1, 

1977,  but  the  House  measure  had  a  July  1, 
1976  date. 

An  initial  compromise  of  Jan.  1,  1977  was 
proposed  in  a  House-Senate  conference,  but 
the  presidential  campaign  took  its  toll  on  the 
process.  Ford's  press  secretary,  Ron  Nessen, 
said  on  the  eve  of  the  Massachusetts  pri- 
mary Ford  would  sign  a  bill  with  a  Jan.  1 
date.  But  White  House  lobbyists  continued 
to  push  for  a  March  1,  1977,  compromise 
which  was  finally  adopted. 

Even  then,  Ford  did  not  actually  sign  the 
bill  until  6:30  p.m.  on  the  very  last  day, 
April  13,  1976,  w.iitlng  until  the  March  1976 
session  of  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference 
collapsed  without  major  agreement. 


EMBARGO  ON  U.S.  IMPORTATION  OF 
RHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  en  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  voted  to  report  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  would  reimpose  an  embargo 
on  U.S.  imports  of  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia. 

This  legislation  would  increase  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  regime  at  least  as 
repressive  as  that  of  Rhodesia — yet  it  is 
this  alleged  tyranny  of  the  Smith  govern- 
ment in  Rhodesia  which  is  advanced  as 
a  major  reason  for  cutting  off  chrome 
shipments  from  that  country. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia  by 
the  United  Nations — an  embargo  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance— that  Rhodesia  will  have  no 
difficulty  marketing  any  chrome  which 
the  United  States  declines  to  purchase. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  debate  were  ably  summarized 
in  a  February  25  editorial  in  the  Miami 
Herald,  which  concludes: 
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Boycotts  are  a  form  of  economic  war  with 
dangerous  implications.  The  full  Senate 
ought  to  defeat  the  Byrd  repealer  in  the 
name  of  common  sense. 

I  agree,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boycott  on  Chrome  Is  Unrealistic 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  the  behest  of  the  State  Department  has 
voted  15  to  1  to  restore  the  embargo  on  im- 
ports of  Rhodesian  chrome  which  was  can- 
celled in  1972  by  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  ran  counter  to  the  United 
Nations  embargo  on  72  strategic  materials 
produced  by  Rhodesia.  The  U.N.  effort  was 
aimed  at  the  racial  policies  of  Rhodesia  as 
well  as  its  rebellion  against  British  rule.  Sen. 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  argued  successfully 
that  culling  off  Rhodesian  chrome  would 
deprive  this  country  of  a  vital  ore  needed  to 
manufacture  steel  and  make  us  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  second  largest  chrome 
producer  after  South  Africa. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  clouded  not 
only  by  emotion  but  also  by  contradictory 
statistics  and  a  recent  Invention  which  pro- 
vides a  larger  yield  of  chromium  from  lower 
grade  of  chrome  ore  available  outside  Rho- 
desia. Too,  while  Sen.  Dick  Clark  of  Iowa 
argued  that  "only  5  per  cent  of  our  chrome 
last  year  came  from  Rhodesia,"  imports  of 
ferrochrome  from  all  sources  have  Increased 
six  times  in  seven  years. 

Chrome  from  Rhodesia  is  important  to  U.S. 
security.  The  U.N.  embargo  which  we  appear 
to  support  is  a  sieve  through  which  chrome 
ores  pour  at  much  higher  prices.  Boycotts  are 
a  form  of  economic  war  with  dangerous  Im- 
plications. The  full  Senate  ought  to  defeat 
the  Byrd  repealer  In  the  name  of  common 
sense. 


ABUSE  OF  CHILDREN 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abuse 
and  exploitation  of  children  is  a  subject 
that  is  of  great  concern  to  us  all.  Recently 
many  Americans,  myself  among  them, 
were  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
practice  of  using  children  in  porno- 
graphic films  and  magazines.  Millions  of 
citizens  are  now  demanding  that  this 
form  of  physical  and  psychological  abuse 
be  stopped  without  delay. 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.R.  3913,  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1977,  intro- 
duced last  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Kildee  of 
Michigan,  will  bring  a  halt  to  the  publi- 
cation and  sale  of  this  material.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  its  quick  passage. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  felony  to 
cause  or  permit  a  child  under  the  age 
of  16  to  be  photographed  or  filmed  while 
engaging  in  a  sexual  act,  or  a  simulation 
of  such  an  act.  It  would  further  make  it 
a  felony  to  ship,  receive,  or  sell  such  ma- 
terial  through   interstate   commerce. 

Some  could  argue  that  prohibitintr  ty^^ 
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sale  of  these  magazines 
eral  law  would  be  in 
amendment  rights, 
strong  belief  that  there 
difference  between 
the  sexual  activities  of 
senting  adults,  and  those 
dren  as  young  as  8  years 
latter  case,  the  issue  is 
the  press,  but  abuse  of 
abuse  cannot  be  coun 
nored.  Congress  should 
as  possible  to  insure  that 
is  brought  to  a  halt 
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FAIR    PACKAGING    A^^^) 
ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  E. 

OF    TENNESSEE 


Recoi  D 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  March 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee 
I  rise  today  to  relntroduc^ 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labeling  Act  to  require 
consumer    commodities 
show  their  selling  price. 

As  I  stated  in  the 
4.   1977,  the  need  for  thi^ 
straightforward    legislati, 
great.  Recently  many  of 
large  supermarket  chains 
testing  a  computerized 
which  as  it  is  presently 
ens  a  basic  consumer  righl 
gress  must  take  steps  to 
packaged  consumer 
Ing     those    sold     under 
checkout  systems  be  clearly 
their  selling  price. 

Posting  these  prices  on 
shelves  is  simply  not  enougl  i 
State  University  study 
claim  made  by  several 
that  the  installation  of  the 
checkout  system  causes  a  s 
ference  in  the  price  awa 
average   consumer   with 
consumers       exhibiting 
higher  price  awareness 
prices-off  stores. 

Since  its  introduction 
1977.  H.R.  902  has  gained 
sponsors  as  well  as  the  _ 
groups  as  the  Consumer 
America,  the  Retail  Clerks 
Association,  the  Food  and 
partment  of  the   AFL^CIC 
storeowners  themselves.  I 
ciate  the  eflforts  of  these 
half  of  this  mea.<?urs  and 
cially  pleased  with  the  ,_ 
it  by  Mr.  Leon  Sheppard 
Memphis  Local  1529.  Reta 
ternatlon'^1  Association 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  tho.«ie 
leagues  who  have  not 
to  join   us   in  supporting 
measure    to    insure    the 
right  of  all  consumers  to 
prices  on  all  consumer 
modifies. 
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WHERE  IS  A  WASHINGTON  OUT- 
RAGE ABOUT  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OP  LIFE  AND  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA? 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  an 
article  this  past  weekend  wliich  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 
During  the  debates  over  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  how  many  times  did  we 
hear  there  would  be  no  bloodbath  if  we 
stopped  assistance  to  our  allies?  Him- 
dreds  of  times?  Thousands?  We  were 
assured  the  war  throughout  all  of  South- 
east Asia  was  a  civil  one;  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  indigenous  Communists  were 
strictly  nationalistic:  and  since  it  must 
follow  that  their  goals  would  be  recon- 
solidation  of  national  aspirations,  there 
would  be  no  bloodb^ths.  The  most  that 
was  conceded  was  that  there  might  be 
some  isolated  incidents. 

Now,  after  the  fall  of  Laos,  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  fall  of  Cam- 
bodia,  we  know  what  has  happened  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  know  of  the  "i-eedu- 
cation"  camps  in  Vietnam,  the  atrocities 
in  Cambodia,  the  expulsion  of  western 
newsmen  from  wh<»t  was  Saigon,  and  the 
growing  Communist  guerrilla  activity  in 
neighboring  Thailand. 

But  all  we  hear  is  the  deafening  sound 
of  silence.  We  hear  about  the  loss  of  life 
and  rights  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  there  is  nothing  but  silence  to  be 
heard  about  murder,  pillage,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  rights  in  South- 
east Asia.  If  the  real  concern  of  those 
who  opposed  the  war  was  the  human 
condition  in  that  area,  where  are  their 
voices  now  that  the  human  condition  has 
worsened? 

This  stands  in  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  book  feature  in  the  current  edition 
of  Reader's  Digest.  "Murder  of  a  Gentle 
Land,''  by  John  Barron  and  Anthony 
Paul  with  research  associates  Katharine 
Clark  and  Ursula  Naccache.  The  story 
told  here  is  one  of  the  most  chilling  ever 
to  appear  in  the  pages  of  that  magazine. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  monstrous  dark 
age  that  has  engulfed  the  people  of 
Cambodia.  Since  the  Communists  took 
over  the  country  in  April  1975,  a  pitiless 
terror  has  emptied  the  cities  and  turned 
the  villages,  fields,  and  jungles  into  char- 
nel  houses  where  unburjed  coroses  lie 
putrefying  in  the  sun.  The  numbers  of 
dead  are  staggering.  Yet  no  protest  is 
made  in  these  Halls  or  downtown  or  in 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed  the  world 
knows  almost  nothing  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  full 
and  awesome  ti-uth  about  the  new  holo- 
caust is  revealed. 

The  excerpts  from  ths  book,  done  here 
as  an  article,  follow: 

Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land 
Peace  came  to  Cambodia  on  the  morning 
Of   April    17,    1975.   After   five   years   of   civil 
war.   the   government    under   Gen.    Lon   Nol 
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had  collapsed,  the  army  disintegrated,  the 
last  American  diplomats  fled.  The  besieged 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Us  three  mil- 
lion people  lay  prostrate  and  defenseless 
before  encircling  communist  forces. 

The  first  communist  squads  of  10  to  12 
soldiers,  dressed  in  black  pajama-llke  uni- 
forms, were  spotted  infiltrating  the  capital 
at  about  7  a.m.  Clu6t^rs  of  people  along  the 
streets  clapped  and  cheered,  and  children 
darted  among  the  soldiers  yelling.  "The  war 
Is  over!"  Adults  shouted,  "Peace!  Peace!" 
Women  threw  garlands  of  yellow  alamanda 
blossoms;  couples  danced  and  sang  in  the 
streets. 

In  their  rejoicing,  the  people  were  not 
necessarily  celebrating  the  "ictory  of  com- 
munism. The  harsh  regimen  the  insurgents 
had  Imposed  In  conquered  territories  in  the 
countryside  alienated  the  peasantry,  and 
more  and  more  families  had  fled  to  the  cities. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1970,  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  nations  seven  mil- 
lion citizens  lived  in  urban  areas.  By  sprlne 
1975.  it  was  50  percent. 

But  the  Lon  Nol  government  did  not  com- 
mand widespread  allegiance  either.  It  was 
notoriously  Incompetent  and  corrupt.  The 
fratricidal  war  had  caused  p»rhaps  600.000 
deaths,  and  a  majority  of  the  dead  were 
civilians.  Prior  to  1970,  Cambodian  farmers 
annually  produced  bountiful  surpluses  of 
rice.  Timber,  cattle,  poultry  were  also  plen- 
tiful. But  the  war  had  disrupted  the  econ- 
omy,  ravaged   the   countryside. 

Of  course,  the  communists  might  punish, 
perhaps  even  kUl.  the  leaders  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  But  toward  the  general 
populace  they  would  surely  be  reasonable 
and  just.  They  were,  after  all,  fellow  Khmers 
and  fellow  adherents  of  Buddhism,  which 
teaches  tolerance,  respect  and  kindness 
toward  others. 

"That  morning  we  were  shouting.  'Vic- 
tory! Victory!'"  recalls  a  23-vear-old  eco- 
nomics student.  Ung  Sok  Choeu.  "It  wasn't 
that  we  loved  the  Khmer  Rouge  so  much, 
but  seeing  Lon  Nol  go  was  worth  an  out- 
burst of  Joy.  What  us«  was  it  that  Khmers 
should  kill  each  other?" 

Nonetheless,  there  were  troublesome  early 
portents.  For,  although  Khmer  Rouge  au- 
thorities stopped  looting  by  civilians  and 
government  soldiers,  warning  that  trans- 
gressors would  be  summarily  shot  or  hanged, 
they  did  nothing  to  deter  wholesale  looting 
by  their  own  troops.  Soon,  communist  sol- 
diers rampaged  through  commercial  dis- 
tricts, shooting  open  the  bolted  doors  of 
shops  or  ripping  them  off  with  ropes  attached 
to  Jeeps.  By  8:30.  communist  troops  were 
halting  traffic  to  confiscate  cars,  motorcycles 
and  bicycles.  During  these  thefts,  the  soldiers 
habitually  Invoked  the  strange  term  Angka 
Loeii.  The  phrase  can  be  translated  Into 
English  as  "Organization  on  High."  With  a 
politeness  which  belied  the  pointed  rifles  or 
pistols,  they  would  say,  "Angka  Loeu  pro- 
poses that  you  lend  me  your  motorcycle. 
Angka  Loeu  proposes  that  you  drive  me." 

Most  people  in  Phnom  Penh  had  heard 
little  of  Anoka  Loeu.  and  Its  connotation  of 
mysterious  faceles^ne.ss  was  compounded  by 
the  unouestloning  obedience  it  commanded 
among  the  communist  troops. 

Soon  the  killing  began.  An  18-vear-old 
hieh-school  student.  Sar  Sam.  saw  It  start. 
"At  8:45  that  morning,  a  Khmer  Rouge 
killed  Mr.  Kim.  our  neighbor.  Mr.  Kim  was 
about  42.  He  lolned  the  army  in  1971  as  a 
private  second  class,  and  he  had  only  one 
leg." 

About  the  same  time.  10  to  20  civil  serv- 
ants and  soldiers  walked  out  of  a  govern- 
ment building.  Waiting  communist  troops, 
without  warning  or  explanation,  cut  them 
down  with  machine-gun  fire.  Later.  In  front 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Information,  communist 
soldiers  surrounded  a  man  who,  by  some 
word  or  gesture,  had  given  offense,  and  kicked 
and  stabbed  him.  The  crowd  watched  as  he 
slowly  died. 

Still,  through  the  centuries,  other  armies 
In  other  places  doubtless  had  done  the  same 
as  the  communists  did  during  their  first  two 
hours  In  Phnom  Penh.  It  was  possible  that 
the  Initial  killing  and  looting  represented 
not  the  policies  of  Angka  Loeu  but  the  aber- 
rations of  Individual  soldiers. 

However,  there  can  be  no  argument  about 
what  began  between  9  and  10  a.m.  It  was 
clearly  and  coldly  premeditated  by  the  Orga- 
nization on  High.  And  modern  history  falls 
to  show  anything  quite  like  It. 

CARAVAN   OF   MISERT 

At  about  9  a.m..  In  his  private  clinic  across 
the  street  from  the  military  hospital.  Dr. 
Vann  Hay  was  attending  a  colonel  wounded 
In  the  last  hours  of  the  bombardment.  "I  was 
still  m  the  operating  room  when  I  was  told 
that  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers  were  at  the  door 
of  the  clinic,  asking  that  everybody  leave 
Immediately.  I  went  to  talk  to  them.  There 
were  maybe  20,  all  very  young,  and  they  re- 
peated their  order. 

"  '  These  people  here  are  sick,'  I  told  them. 
'They  cannot  get  up  and  leave.' 

"  'No  exceptions,'  said  the  B:hnier  Rouge. 
"The  town  has  to  be  cleared.  Everybody  get 
out.' " 

Shooting  In  the  air,  broadcasting  through 
loudspeakers,  banging  on  doors,  sometimes 
shouting  harshly,  sometimes  speaking  with 
saccharine  courtesy,  troops  in  the  name  of 
Angka  Loeu  now  repeated  the  same  stunning 
order  all  over  Phnom  Penh,  a  city  of  three 
million.  Every  man,  woman  and  child,  re- 
gardless of  occupation,  age  or  physical  con- 
dition, must  get  out  of  the  city. 

To  those  who  asked  why,  communist  sol- 
diers offered  differing  explanations:  "The 
Americans  are  going  to  bomb."  "It's  an  order 
from  Angka."  But  the  replv  which  events 
proved  most  valid  was  given  to  a  group  of 
foreign  Catholic  priests  by  an  Angka  com- 
missar: "From  now  on.  If  people  want  to  eat. 
they  should  go  out  and  work  In  the  rice  pad- 
dles.,  Cities  are  evil.  There  are  money  and 
trade  In  cities,  and  both  have  a  corrupting 
Influence.  That  Is  why  we  shall  do  away  with 
cities." 

With  a  terrible  efficiency,  the  communists 
concentrated  Initially  upon  expelling  the 
sick  and  wounded  from  hospitals  Jammed 
with  fresh  casualties.  Troops  stormed  Into 
the  Preah  Ket  Melea  Hospital,  Phnom  Penh's 
largest  and  oldest,  and  shouted  to  patients, 
physicians  and  nurses  alike,  "Out!  Every- 
body get  out!"  They  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween bedridden  and  ambulatory  patients 
between  the  convalescing  and  the  dying. 

Hundreds  of  men,  women  and  chUdren  in 
pajamas  limped,  hobbled,  struggled  out  Into 
the  streets,  where  the  midday  sun  had  raised 
the  temperature  to  well  over  100  degrees 
Relatives  or  friends  pushed  the  beds  of 
patients  too  enfeebled  to  walk,  some  holding 
aloft  Infusion  bottles  dripping  plasma  Into 
the  bodies  of  loved  ones.  One  man  carried  his 
son,  whose  legs  had  Just  been  amputated. 
The  bandages  on  both  stumps  were  red  with 
blood,  and  the  son,  who  apneared  to  be 
about  22,  was  screaming,  "You  can't  take  me 
like  this!  KUl  me!  Please  kill  me!" 

Such  processions  were  seen  by  countless 
thousands.  One  trained  observer  who 
watched  them  from  the  French  embassy 
compound  was  Jon  Swain,  a  young  British 
Journalist.  Recording  the  scenes  in  his  dairy, 
ne  wrote  that  the  communists  were  "tipping 
out  patients  like  garbage  Into  the  streets 
Bandaged  men  and  women  hobble  by  the 
embassy,  wives  push  wounded  soldier  hus- 
bands on  hospital  beds  on  wheels.  In  five 
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years  of  war,  this  Is  the  greatest  caravan  of 
human  misery  I  have  seen.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  must  know  that  few  of  the  city's 
20,000  wounded  will  survive.  One  can  only 
conclude  that  they  have  no  humanitarian 
Instincts." 

From  noon  onward,  the  masses  In  the 
streets  multiplied  as  communist  troops  up- 
rooted more  and  more  families.  In  the  ever- 
thlckenlng  congestion,  along  some  boule- 
vards, families  advanced  no  more  than  200 
yards  an  hour.  Driving  became  Impossible. 
People  pushed  cars,  motorcycles  and  a 
motley  assortment  of  carts  loaded  with 
whatever  they  had  been  able  to  assemble  In 
haste — rice,  canned  food,  pots,  clothes, 
blankets.  People  without  vehicles  carried 
bundles  of  belongings,  or  human  cargoes — 
fearful  children,  aged  or  sick  relatives  too 
weak  to  walk. 

That  same  afternoon  the  communists 
began  to  purge  the  capital  of  all  printed 
matter.  Rare  and  ancient  manuscripts  from 
temples  and  museums;  the  record  of  govern- 
ment and  business:  the  contents  of  libraries; 
dictionaries,  med'cal  textbooks;  even  per- 
sonal-Identity cards — all  were  targets. 

Tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  books  were  thrown  into  the 
Mekong  River  or  burned  on  Its  banks.  Untold 
others  were  burned  at  a  dump,  and  the 
libraries  of  Phnom  Penh  and  Buddhist  uni- 
versities went  up  In  flames. 

rr  WAS  A -NIGHTMARE 

The  soldiers  came  after  Ang  Sok  and  her 
family  In  mldafternoon.  Ang  was  a  pretty 
girl  of  22  with  a  quick,  natural  smile. 
Though  her  parents  were  poor  farmers  In 
the  provincial  town  of  Siem  Reap,  they 
helped  all  their  chldren  acquire  an  educa- 
tion, and  Ang  was  In  her  third  year  of  phar- 
macy studies  at  Phnom  Penh  University. 
Like  most  young  people,  she  had  cheered  the 
communist  troops  entering  the  city.  But 
when  they  began  sliootlng  and  looting,  she 
retreated  into  the  house  of  her  cousin,  where 
three  families— 31  people,  all  related — had 
assembled.  Among  them  were  Ang's  sister, 
Anna,  19,  and  two  brothers,  Tam,  25,  and 
Kim.  23. 

Ang  asked  the  group  of  soldiers  who  or- 
dered them  out  of  the  city  where  they  should 
go.  "As  far  away  as  possible."  How  long 
would  they  have  to  stay  away?  "For  a  period 
of  time." 

The  three  families  departed  at  S  p.m.  "We 
took  money,  but  the  Khmer  Rouge  made  us 
throw  It  away,"  Ang  recalls.  "We  brought 
some  blankets,  mosquito  nets  and  cookies 
for  the  children. 

"On  the  road,  there  was  a  huge  crowd  of 
every  age  and  condition,  young,  old  and 
sick.  Some  could  barely  walk.  Some  dragged 
others.  I  remember  a  double-decker  bed  be- 
ing pushed  by  a  family." 

The  streams  of  benumbed  and  bewildered 
unfortunates  trudging  out  of  the  city 
swelled  steadily  through  the  afternoon,  and 
that  evening  several  hundred  thousand 
people  slept  by  the  streets  or  roads.  The 
next  day.  In  the  name  of  Angka,  parties  of 
four  to  six  soldiers  systematically  went  from 
door  to  door  repeating  the  Initial  order,  and 
by  mldmornlng  the  streets  teemed  with 
more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

A  new  realization  soon  spread:  each  sol- 
dier-servant of  Angka  Loeu  held  death  at 
his  or  her  fingertips.  Given  the  alternative 
of  leaving  or  being  shot,  Dost  Mohammed, 
an  electronics  salesnian,  departed  on  the 
18th  with  his  wife,  six  children  and  mother. 
Some  traffic  was  still  moving,  and  a  pedicab 
rolled  past  them.  "Don't  go  on  that  side  of 
the  road! "  a  soldier  shouted.  The  pedicab  did 
not  alter  course,  so  the  soldier  killed  the 
driver  with  machine-gun  fire. 
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Another  soldier  riddled  the  driver  of  a 
Datsun  who  faUed  to  hear  an  order  to  halt. 
A  man,  racing  to  find  his  family  before 
leaving  the  city,  pedaled  his  bicycle  into  a 
street  the  communists  had  closed.  "I'm  going 
to  pick  up  my  family."  he  yeUed  to  guards. 
Without  warning,  a  soldier  sprayed  him  with 
machine-gun  bullets,  and  he  fell  to  th© 
street,  dead. 

Near  the  French  embassy,  a  French  school- 
teacher observed  a  communist  patrol  march 
through  a  line  of  refugees  and.  by  happen- 
stance, part  a  mother  and  father  from  their 
children.  The  frantic  parents  protested  and 
sought  to  reclaim  their  chUdren,  now  on  the 
other  side  of  the  communist  column.  The 
patrol  leaders  fired  a  volley  of  rifle  shots, 
killing  both  parents. 

Not  everybody  personally  witnessed  such 
summary  executions,  but  virtually  every- 
body saw  the  consequences  of  them  In  the 
form  of  corpses  rapidly  bloating  and  rotting 
In  the  sun.  The  bodies,  sometimes  grotes- 
quely contorted  In  the  positions  of  final 
agonies,  emitted  a  pervasive  stench. 

Then  the  water  supply  ceased  throughout 
the  city.  People  were  reduced  to  drinking 
from  ponds  in  parks  and  gardens,  even  from 
stagnant  puddles.  This  brought  on  dys- 
entery, a  killer  that  was  to  treat  the  peoole 
as  mercilessly  as  Angka  Itself  throughout  the 
great  exodus.  Deaths  during  childbirth  also 
were  frequent. 

Ly  Bun  Heng,  one  of  Phnom  Penh's  lead- 
ing architects,  had  cut  short  a  stay  In  Parts 
and  flown  back  to  welcome  the  communists. 
He  remembers:  "On  Boulevard  Monivong  I 
saw  two  women  giving  birth  amid  a  crowd 
of  camping  refugees.  One  was  on  the  sidewalk 
under  a  tamarind  tree,  maybe  15  yards  from 
my  house,  lying  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
shouting,  'Help!  Help  me!'  It  was  a  pitiful 
sight." 

Ly  went  to  his  house,  where  a  contingent 
of  Khmer  Rouge  were  camped.  "  'I  have  three 
bedrooms  next  to  my  garage,'  I  said.  'Please 
let  us  use  one  so  this  lady  can  have  her 
baby  In  decent  conditions.' 

"They  got  furious.  *Go  away.  Don't  bother 
us.' 

"I  went  back  to  the  woman.  Hordes  of 
curious  children  tried  to  get  a  look,  and  I 
chased  them  away.  Hearing  the  racket,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  chief  came  out  and  yelled, 
'Gatherings  are  forbidden!  Disperse!  Dis- 
perse!' But  in  all  the  noise  the  people  didn't 
hear,  so  the  soldier  whipped  out  a  pistol  and 
began  shooting  into  the  tamarind  tree.  A 
shower  of  leaves  fell  upon  the  woman  and 
the  newborn  baby.  It  was  a  nightmare." 

A    LIFELESS   CIIT 

The  boulevards  leading  to  the  principal 
highways  out  of  Phnom  Penh  were  so 
thronged  that  it  took  Thach  Bun  Rath,  an 
18-year-old  business-school  student,  three 
days  to  walk  21^2  miles.  "The  heat  was  in- 
tense, and  people  were  dying  In  the  streets. 
I  saw  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  old  people 
by  the  wayside,  and  others  In  agony.  A  young 
woman  carrying  a  dead  baby  In  her  arms  was 
crying  silently;  she  did  not  want  to  leave  the 
tiny  body  on  the  street.  Some  of  the  bodies 
were  people  who  had  been  shot — not  Just 
military,  but  women  and  children  as  well." 

Ea  Than,  a  27-year-old  librarian,  left  his 
home  on  the  18th  In  a  family  party  of  about 
a  dozen  people.  "All  of  Phnom  Penh  seemed 
to  be  leaving  toward  the  south.  We  were 
packed  like  sardines,  and  progress  was  un- 
believably slow.  It  took  us  three  days  and 
three  nights  to  cover  the  two  miles  between 
our  house  and  Monivong  Bridge.  All  along 
the  way  the  Khmer  Rouge  were  shooting 
Into  the  air  and  at  houses.  'Go  on!  Move  on!' 
they  shouted." 

Because  of  the  crush,  Rosa  Tevl,  i  beautl- 
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ftU  14-year-ol<l  niece  of  Ly 
Phnom  Penh  architect,  did 
outskirts  of  the  city  until 
callB,  "Just  as  we  left  Phnom 
a  dozen  or  more  bodies  lying 
already  swollen.  I'm  sure  they 
for  they  were  all  crumpled 
times  I  would  have  cried 
would  come.  Even  Mummy, 
smallest  little  things,  was 
Just  kept  saying.  'Poor  people 

Phnom  Penh  had  been 
wasteland   occupied  only  by 
dogs,  pigs,  ducks  and 
patrols  standing  guard  to 
life  did  not  return.  By  Aprl  I 
munlsts  had  begun  to  empty 
clpal  cities  of  Cambodia, 
latlons  were  much  smaller, 
parently  able  to  evacuate 
vlnclal  cities  In  less  than  24 
scenes   and   agonies   of 
duplicated  on  a  lesser  scale 

On  the  highways,  roads 
million  people  driven  from 
dered  toward  an  unknown 
become  a  spiritually  paraly 
oners  who  understood  only 
not  go  on,  they  swiftly 
cated"  by  their  new  ma.ster,  A 

A  young  philosophy  profess<^ 
was   one   who   bad   greeted 
Angka  Loeu  as  harbingers 
only  seeing  them  walk  past, 
afraid.  We  trembled  like 
mice." 
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Having  emptied  and 
Angka  Loeu  proclaimed  the 
Democratic  Cambodia  and 
"More  than  2000  years  of 
have  been  virtually  stamped 
cult  to  dispute  that  claim 
the    Organization    on    High 
faster  and  further  than  any 
aries  of  modern  times  toward 
of  an  entire  society. 

Probably   fewer  than  two 
controlled    Angka   Loeu   at 
dominant  among  them  were 
remarkably  similar  backgrounds 
their  mld-40s:   they  had 
during  the  1950s,  and  all 
communism.  They  were 
mists,  lawyers  or  teachers,  a 
text  of  their  values  and  bel 
ently  were  principled,  honest  i 

One  of  the  dominant  masters 
theorists  of  Angka  Loeu  was 
now  chief  of  state  In 
His  life  and  personality  may 
some  of  the  Angka  Loeu  pol 
that  seem  most  inexplicable 
July  27.  1931.  A  small,  frail 
some  respiratory  aliment  that 
to  run  perpetually,  he  often 
A  classmate  of  his  In  both 
France  remembers:  "Khleu 
quiet  student  whose  most 
acteristlcs  were  passivity  and 
aggressiveness.    He    w&s 
whole  class.  Wed  kick  him, 
him  around,  and  he'd  never 
himself.  He  had  no  defense, 
one." 

He  was  never  Interested  Ir 
portedly  confided  to  an  old 
was  Impotent.  In  Paris,  he 
medical  counsel  regarding 
he  said  that  the  condition 
nosed  as  permanent  and 
Impotence   can  result  from 
mundane  causes,  but  chronic 
Is  not  based  on  organic 
ered  by  many  psychiatrists  to 
of  profound  hostility.  Certain!^ 
ban.  the  meek,  tormented 
cause  to  be  hostile.  In  any 
compensate  for  the  void  In 
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flung  himself  furiously  Into  hla  books,  then 
Into  communism. 

Back  In  Cambodia,  though  penniless, 
Khleu  obtained  enough  money  to  found  a 
small  biweekly  newspaper  that  published 
communist  propaganda. 

In  1962,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  who 
had  been  currying  favor  with  the  commu- 
nists, invited  34  prominent  radicals  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  government.  Among  them 
was  Khleu  Samphan,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly.  However,  In  a 
fit  of  exasperation  with  the  communists, 
Sihanouk  in  1967  publicly  singled  out  Khleu 
and  two  other  leftist  assemblymen  as  sub- 
versives. Anticipating  execution,  they  fled 
to  Join  communist  guerrillas  in  the  Jungle. 

At  the  time,  these  Insurgents  numbered 
probably  no  more  than  2000  men:  a  motely 
assortment  of  intellectuals  from  the  cities, 
bandits  and  disaffected  ethnic  minorities. 
They  might  have  languished  Indefinitely  In 
the  Jungles  but  for  a  series  of  fortuitous 
events. 

Secretly,  Sihanouk  was  allowing  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to  ship  quantities 
of  supplies  across  Cambodia  into  South  Viet- 
nam, and  permitting  them  to  establish  sanc- 
tuaries. But  collusion  with  the  Vietnamese, 
against  whom  Cambodians  harbor  an  an- 
cient, almost  venomous  animosity,  caused 
problems  at  home.  While  the  Prince  was 
visiting  France  on  March  11,  1970,  thousands 
of  students  and  workers  sacked  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  embassies  In 
Phnom  Penh,  and  on  March  18  the  parlia- 
ment voted,  92-0,  to  depose  Sihanouk.  The 
premier,  Oen.  Lon  Nol.  continued  In  power 
as  chief  of  state.  The  Prince,  who  had  gone 
on  to  Moscow,  immediately  flew  to  Peking 
and,  five  days  after  his  ouster.  Joined  the 
communists  in  a  coalition  to  fight  the  Lon 
Nol  government. 

Thus,  the  Cambodian  insurgents  almost 
overnight  achieved  a  textbook  objective  of 
communists  everywhere — a  coalition  that 
cloaiced  them  wltli  respectability  and  put  at 
their  disposal  the  resources  of  others.  In  the 
name  of  the  Prince,  North  Vietnamese  troops 
sprang  from  their  sanctuaries,  attacked  Lon 
Nol's  forces  and  began  occupying  as  much 
of  the  western  and  northwestern  provinces 
of  Cambodia  as  they  could. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  30,  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  divisions  invaded  Cam- 
bodia In  a  massive  surprise  attack  on  the 
communist  sanctuaries.  This  eo-day  "limited 
incursion"  succeeded  militarily.  However,  it 
served  to  push  the  retreating  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  even  farther  Into  Cam- 
bodia, where — once  the  invaders  pulled  out — 
the  communists  were  left  In  effective  control. 
The  Insurgents,  led  by  Khleu  Samphan, 
moved  Into  these  areas  protected  by  Viet- 
namese communists,  who  Initially  did  vir- 
tually all  the  fighting.  They  were  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Cambodian  communists, 
perhaps  as  many  as  6000,  whom  Hanoi  over 
the  years  secretly  had  recruited,  trained  and 
kept  in  reserve  In  North  Vietnam. 

On  paper,  control  of  the  coalition  rested 
with  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his  ministers  in 
Peking.  In  reality.  It  had  j^hlfted  completely 
to  Khleu  Samphan  and  his  cohorts  In  the 
Jungles. 

By  early  1973,  this  tiny  coterie  of  French- 
educated  Cambodian  communists  had  multi- 
plied to  at  least  35.000  troops,  by  Invoking 
the  magic  name  of  Sihanouk  and  bv  mass 
conscription  in  the  occupied  vlllaees.  Now 
they  were  ready  to  begin  the  flnal'mllltary 
as<;ault. 

Tn  retrospect.  It  Is  evident  that  by  this 
date  they  had  also  completed  the  grand 
design  of  the  new  Cambodia  they  proposed  to 
construct.  Kenneth  M.  O'llnn,  then  a  U.S. 
State  Department  specialist.  In  early  1974 
made  a  remarkably  prescient  analysis  of 
communist  actions  In  the  occuoled  terri- 
tories— their  attack  on  religion,  the  destruc- 
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tlon  of  vestiges  of  the  Sihanouk  regime, 
attacks  on  parental  and  monastlcal  author- 
ity, prohibition  of  traditional  songs  and 
dances,  and  use  of  terror. 

The  communists,  Qulnn  perceived,  had 
committed  themselves  to  "total  social  revo- 
lution," and  had  determined  that  anything 
belonging  to  the  past  "was  anathema  and 
must  be  destroyed."  To  accomplish  total  rev- 
olution, they  were  attempting  "to  psycho- 
logically reconstruct  individual  members  of 
society."  He  wrote:  "This  process  entails 
stripping  away,  through  terror  and  other 
means,  the  traditional  bases,  structures  and 
forces  which  have  shaped  and  guided  an 
Individual's  life,  until  he  Is  left  as  an  atom- 
ized, Isolated  unit;  and  then  rebulldUig  him 
according  to  party  doctrine  by  substituting 
a  series  of  new  values,  organizations  and 
ethical  norms." 

The  process  was  an  Invention  of  Angka 
Loeu.  Variants  of  It  can  be  found  In  Aris- 
totle's analyses  of  tyranny.  In  communist 
literature,  In  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nazi  Germany  and  other  totalitarian  states. 
But  Angka  Loeu  was  prepared  to  apply  the 
process  with  a  distinctive  brand  of  brutality. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  owing  to  the  length  of 
this  article,  I  shall  read  the  remainder 
of  it  into  the  Record  later  this  week. 


MRS.  P?]ARL  COX  OF  AUSTIN- 
TOWN  OHIO,  IS  ANCIENT  ORDER 
OF  HIBERNIANS'  "IRISH  LADY  OF 
THE   YEAR" 


HON.  CHARLFS  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently been  advised  that  the  Mahoning 
County  Chapter,  Ohio,  of  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians  has  selected  Mrs.  John 
C.  (Pearl)  Cox  as  "Irish  Lady  of  the 
Year."  1977. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  the  widow  of  the  late  John 
C.  Cox,  former  State  president  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  recipient 
of  the  AOH  "Man  of  the  Year"  award  in 
1965,  and  former  secretary  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Mahoning  Countv  Dem- 
ocratic Central  Executive  Committee. 

The  Coxes  had  six  children— four 
boys  and  two  girls.  Three  of  the  boys  are 
past  or  present  division  presidents  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  They 
are:  Attorney  Edward  A.  Cox,  John  C. 
Cox  of  Cincinnati,  and  Thomas  J.  Cox. 
The  two  daughters  are  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Diorio  of  Austintown  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Hewitt  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  A  fourth  son. 
Marine  Cpl.  James  W.  Cox,  died  In  1952. 
Mrs.  Cox  also  has  16  grandchildren  and 
two  great  erandchildren. 

Her  AOH  activities  include  past  vice 
president,  secretary,  historian,  and  mem- 
bership chairman  of  the  Ladies  Auxili- 
ary AOH.  In  1963.  Mrs.  Pearl  Cox  origi- 
nated the  first  Irish  display  booth  at  the 
Canfield  Fair.  Since  that  time,  the  Irish 
display  booth  has  won  10  awards  at  the 
fair.  ^     . 

Mrs.  Cox  is  a  leader  In  Mahoning 
County  politics.  In  1960,  she  was  vice 
president  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Fed- 
erated Democratic  Women's  Clubs  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. She  is  a  past  president  of  the 
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Jackson-Roosevelt  Club.  In  addition,  she 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mahon- 
ing County  Democratic  Women's  Clubs, 
first  president  and  trustee  of  the  Fed- 
erated Democratic  Presidents'  Women's 
Clubs  of  Mahoning  County,  representing 
17  clubs,  and  a  member  of  the  Federated 
Democratic  Women  of  Mahoning  County 
and  Democratic  Women  of  Ohio.  Most 
recently,  she  was  a  key  member  of  the 
Jimmy  Carter  for  President  Committee. 

A  devout  Catholic,  Mrs.  Cox  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
Altar  and  Rosary  Society,  and  formerly 
a  member  of  St.  Patrick's.  She  also  be- 
longs to  the  Senior  Citizens  Clubs,  local 
1307,  McDonald,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Pearl  Cox  is  a  dis- 
tinguished American  of  Irish  descent,  a 
wonderful  lady  and  a  loving  mother. 
When  her  many  friends  join  in  honoring 
her  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  hope  to  be 
there. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP 
H.   HIRAM  WEISBERG 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  traditions  is  the 
opportunity  for  all  persons  to  achieve 
success,  limited  not  by  circumstances  of 
birth  or  background,  but  only  by  one's 
desire  to  succeed.  Few  men  could  better 
exemplify  this  tradition  than  the  late 
H.  Hiram  Weisberg,  who  rose  from  hum- 
ble origins  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to  become 
a  business,  civic,  and  philanthropic  lead- 
er without  parallel  in  our  community. 
He  was,  literally,  a  self-made  man. 

Mr.  Weisberg  died  February  11,  after 
a  career  all  would  admire  but  few  could 
emulate.  His  death  leaves  a  void  in  the 
centers  of  our  community's  business  and 
charitable  circles,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  were  stimulated  by  his 
leadership,  his  energy,  his  generosity  and 
his  concern  for  his  fellow  man,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him. 

The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  in  an 
editorial  on  February  14,  eulogized  H. 
Hiram  Weisberg,  and  I  am  honored  to 
share  their  thoughts — as  well  as  my 
own — with  you: 

He  Was  "a  Stracusan" 

The  phrase,  "civic  leader,"  is  becoming  an 
over-used  cliche,  but  in  the  case  of  H.  Hiram 
Weisberg,  who  died  la.st  Friday,  there  is  no 
more  apt  description. 

A  man  whose  unbounded  energy  and  ambi- 
tion belied  his  diminutive  stature,  Weisberg 
left  school  at  the  age  of  13  and  ultimately  be- 
came one  of  the  Central  New  York  commu- 
nity's business  leaders. 

But  he  was  more  than  that. 

For  nearly  six  decades,  he  was  a  force  In 
the  business  and  civic  development  of  Syra- 
cuse. His  dedication  and  Imagmatlon  sparked 
a  myriad  of  endeavors. 

His  accomplishments,  while  too  numerous 
to  catalog  in  this  space,  included  a  major  role 
in  luring  Carrier  Corp.  to  this  community  in 
1939.  While  stUl  In  his  20s,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Syracuse  Community  Chest 
and,  20  years  later,  served  as  Its  president. 

He  also  was  a  founder  of  the  Syracuse 
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Jewish  Welfare  Federation  and  remained  ac- 
tive in  It  until  his  death. 

Despite  his  lack  of  formal  schooling,  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, which  rewarded  him  for  his  Interest  and 
support  In  1963  with  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree.  Two  years  ago,  he  received  an 
honorary  Letterman  of  Distinction  Award  In 
recognition  of  his  support  of  the  SU  athletic 
program. 

H.  Hiram  Weisberg  was  truly  a  civic  lead- 
er— a  man  who  was  proud  to  be  a  Syracusan 
and  a  man  Syracuse  can  be  proud  to  have 
called  Its  own. 


SIX  LIBRARIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  six  libraries  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  that  have  been 
notified  they  must  repay  moneys  paid  to 
them  for  repair  of  damage  inflicted  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972.  My  colleagues, 
Congre.ssmen  Dan  Flood,  Allen  Ertel, 
and  Bill  Gootjlinc,  in  whcse  districts 
five  of  the  six  libraries  are  located,  have 
indicated  their  support  for  this  measure. 

I  can  best  relate  the  problem  facing 
these  libraries  by  explaining  the  example 
of  the  Shippensburg  Public  Library 
which  is  located  in  my  district.  The 
Shippensburg  Library  was  heavilv 
damaged  in  the  flood  of  1972  and  applied 
along  with  the  local  community  for  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration. 
Their  grant  was  approved  and  the  library 
received  $12,827  in  aid.  However,  sub- 
sequent to  the  payment  of  the  money 
and  their  utilization  for  repair  work  it 
was  determined  by  the  FDAA,  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania 
attorney  general,  that  the  payment  did 
not  fall  within  section  251(a)  of  Public 
Law  91-606,  the  Federal  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  In  essence,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Shippensburg  Library  was  not 
owTied  by  a  State  or  local  government 
and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  Federal 
disaster  assistance. 

The  Shippensburg  Library  was  ordered 
by  FDAA  to  repay  all  fimds  received. 
Obvlousy,  repayment  would  place  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  a  small  community- 
supported  library.  Identical  situations 
exist  at  the  Ousterhout  Library  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  West  Pittston  Library 
of  West  Pittston,  the  West  Shore  Pubhc 
Library  of  Camp  Hill,  the  Milton  Public 
Library  of  Milton,  and  the  Himmelreich 
Library  of  Lewisburg.  The  total  amount 
of  money  requested  is  $523,422.  It 
appears  a  real  possibility  that  what 
nature  could  not  do  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy will  do.  These  libraries  face  total 
disaster  and  in  my  opinion  the  communi- 
ties that  will  be  affected  have  suffered 
enough. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Commonwealth  in  urging  the  House  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  legislation  and 
insure  the  continued  operation  of  these 
libraries. 
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THE  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1977  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  (Miss  Jordan)  and  I  are  reintro- 
ducing the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1977  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  64  co- 
sponsors.  We  first  introduced  this  bill  as 
H.R.  3100  back  on  February  3,  1977.  An 
identical  measure,  S.  600,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  the  same  day  by 
Senators  Charles  Percy,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Abraham  Ribicoff.  This  is 
nearly  identical  to  legislation  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  by  Senators  Percy, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Ribicoff,  and  Miss 
Jordan  and  myself  and  62  House  co- 
sponsors.  Some  revisions  in  the  bill  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Our  bill  is  aimed  at  reorganizing  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive, duplicative,  inflationary,  and 
anticompetitive  regulation  and  to  make 
regulation  more  effective  and  responsive 
to  the  public  interest.  It  would  do  this  by 
establishing  an  8-year  timetable  for 
Presidential  submission  of  and  congres- 
sional action  on  four  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  plans  in  each  of  the 
next  four  Congresses.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  President  would  submit  the 
required  plan  by  May  1  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, and  Congress  would  have  to  act  on 
that  plan  or  a  revised  version  by  May  1 
of  the  second  session.  If  Congress  has 
not  enacted  a  plan  by  August  1  of  the 
second  session,  the  affected  agencies 
would  lose  authority  to  promulgate  new 
rules  and  regulations;  if  Congress  has 
not  enacted  a  plan  bv  October  1,  the 
affected  agencies  would  lose  their  au- 
thority to  enforce  existing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations; and,  if  Congress  has  not  enact- 
ed a  plan  by  the  end  of  December,  the 
affected  agencies  would  be  terminated — ■ 
"sunset."  The  following  areas  would 
be  covered  in  each  Congress: 

First,  energy,  environment,  housing 
and  occupational  health  and  safety,  96th 
Congress;  second,  transportation  and 
communications,  97th  Congress;  third, 
banking  and  finance,  international 
trade,  and  Government  procurement, 
98th  Congress;  and  fourth,  food,  consu- 
mer health  and  safety,  economic  trade 
practices,  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 99th  Congress. 

Each  plan  submitted  by  the  President 
must  contain  recommendations  for  the 
transfer,  consolidation,  modification  or 
elimination  of  fimctions;  organizational, 
structural  and  procedural  reforms;  the 
merger,  modification,  establishment  or 
abolition  of  Federal  regulations  or  agen- 
cies; eliminating  or  phasing  out  of  out- 
dated, overlapping  or  confiicting  regu- 
latory jurisdictions  or  requirements  of 
general  applicability;  eliminating  agen- 
cy delays;  and  increasing  economic  com- 
petition. The  plans  would  also  report  on 
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,  Mr.  Speak- 
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the  cimiulative  impact  of  ill 

regulatory  activity  covereJ 

on  specified  industry  groupings. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  we  think 
for  adoption  of  this  appri)ach 
high     priority    President 
placed   on   Govenmient 
and  the  elimination  of 
costly  regulations. 

At  this  point  in  the  ReccJrd 
er,  I  include  a  list  of  our 
a  summary  of  our  bill : 

COSPONSORS    FOR    THE    REGtrlATORY    REFORM 

Act   op    1971 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  (lor  himself),  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Andrews  of  No  th  Dakota,  Mr. 
BadlUo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Blancbard. 

Mr.  Blouln.  Mr.  Boiling,  M  ■ 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhll  1 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Chappell,  M  i 

Mr.    Cleveland,   Mr.    Cohen 
Mr.   Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Ev^s 
Mc.  Fenwlck. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Cradlso^ 
Hlghtower,  Mr.   Hollenbeck 
Ichord,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jenl'ette, 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lott 

Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  McHligh 
gan.  Mr.  Magulre,  Mr.  Marlei  ee 
Mr.   Moorhead   of   California 
Nolan,  Mr.  Patterson. 

Ms.  Pettis,  Mr.  Prltchard,  itr.  Rlnaldo,  Mr. 
R\mnels.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sara^ln,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.   Stanton,   Mr.   Stelger, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Tonry,  Mr.  W^lsh 
of  California.  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Mr.  Mann. 


Brodhead,  Mr. 

Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 

Chlsholm. 

Mr.    Corrada. 

Mr.   Emery,  Mr. 

of  Delaware, 

Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Mr.   Hyde,   Mr. 
Mr.  Koch, 

Mr.  Madl- 

Mr.  MazzoU. 

Mr.    Nix.    Mr. 


Mr.  Stockman, 
,  Mr.  Wilson 
lexas,  Mr.  Winn, 


Brief  Stimmary  op  the 
Reform   Act   of 


(1)  Not  later  than  the  last 
each   of  the   years   specified 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
slve  regulatory  reform  plan 
following  designated  areas  ( 
affected  are  enumerated  in 

(a)  1979  (96th  Congress)  — 
ment,  housing  and  occupational 
safety; 

(b)  1981  (97th  Congress) 
and  communications 

(c)  1983    (98th    Congress) 
finance.  International  trade, 
procurement;  and 

(d)  1985  (99th  Congress) - 
health  and  safety,  economic 
and  labor-management  relatljjns 

(2)  Each  plan  submitted 
shall  contain  recommendatloh: 

(a)  the  transfer,  consolidation, 
tlon  or  elimination  of  functions; 

(b)  organizational, 
dural  reforms; 

(c)  the   merger,   modlflcallon 
ment  or  abolition  of  Federal 
agencies; 

(d)  eliminating  or  phasing 
overlapping  conflicting  regufetory 
tlons  or  requirements   of   g(  neral 
bUity; 

(e)  eliminating  agency  delays 

(f)  increasing  economic 

(3)  Each  plan  submitted 
shall  report  on  the  cumulatl^ 
government  regulatory  activi  ;y 
the   following  specific    Indus 

(a)  transportation  and 

(b)  mining,    heavy 
public  utilities; 

(c)  construction  and  light 
and 

(d)  communications,  finan(^ng, 
real  estate,  trade  and  service 

(4)  If  the  President  fails 
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required  plans,  the  appropriate  committee 
of  Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
In  the  areas  covered,  together  with  the  House 
and  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittees, shall  prepare  the  appropriate  plans 
which  shall  become  the  pending  business  of 
each  House  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
April  of  the  following  year. 

(5)  The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  OlHce 
shall  submit  reports  at  the  same  time  a  plan 
Is  submitted  detailing  the  purposes  of  each 
agency  covered  by  the  plan,  any  changes  in 
the  areas  covered  by  the  agency  and  their 
impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency,  the 
net  impact  of  the  agency  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  accomplished  its  purposes.  Its 
cost-effectiveness  and  the  efBclency  of  Its  op- 
erations, and  practical  and  more  efficient  al- 
ternative approaches  to  achieving  presently 
demonstrated  regulatory  needs. 

(6)  Each  plan  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  and  oversight  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  which  shall  report 
bills  approving  or  disapproving  In  whole  or 
part  the  plans,  together  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  deemed  appropriate.  Such 
bills  shall  become  the  pending  business  In 
each  House  not  later  than  the  first  day  of 
May  of  the  following  year. 

(7)  If  no  plan  Is  approved  by  Auga-vt  1  of 
the  following  year,  the  affected  departments 
and  agencies  shall  have  no  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate new  rules  and  regulations  except 
those  essential  for  preserving  public  health 
and  safety,  but  subject  to  congressional  veto 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

(8)  If  a  comprehensive  regulatory  reform 
plan  Is  not  enacted  by  October  Ist  of  the 
following  year,  then  all  affected  departments 
and  agencies  shall  lose  all  authority  to  en- 
force any  rule  or  regulation  except  those 
essential  to  preserving  public  health  and 
safety,  again  subject  to  congressional  veto. 

(9)  In  the  event  that  no  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  plan  has  been  enacted  by 
the  last  day  of  December  in  the  following 
year,  all  agencies  affected  by  the  plan  shall 
be  terminated  unless  appropriate  provisions 
for  their  continuation  are  made  by  enact- 
ment of  Congress. 
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HISTORY  OF  DELHI  TOWNSHIP 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  most 
impressive  publication,  "The  History  of 
Delhi  Township." 

This  book  gives  the  pages  of  history 
and  trace  the  growth  of  one  of  America's 
lovelie'^t  communities.  Located  in  south- 
west Ohio,  on  the  hills  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River.  Delhi  Township  is  a  resi- 
dential community  with  a  history. 

The  authors,  Larry  Duba  and  Sue 
Schuler  Brunsman,  detail  this  history  in 
the  finest  professional  manner.  The  book 
begins  with  the  coming  of  the  Wisconsin 
Glacier  more  than  20,000  years  ago.  It 
carries  the  reader  through  the  early  set- 
tlement period,  and  the  Civil  War.  Then 
America  enters  into  a  more  complicated 
period,  as  industrialization  begins  to 
take  hold.  The  authors  describe  how 
Delhi  retained  its  village  character.  They 
show  how,  even  as  the  1900's  progress 


the  township  maintains  its  Identity,  re- 
sisting submergence  by  urbanism. 

This  is  what  Etelhl  Township  Is  today. 
An  area  with  green  spaces,  lovely  homes, 
trees,  churches,  and  schools.  But,  more 
Importantly,  community  with  a  strong 
sense  of  independence  and  a  high  degree 
of  civic  pride.  The  residents  work  hard 
at  making  Delhi  Township  a  very  liveable 
place. 

The  authors  deserve  recognition  for 
this  undertaking.  The  paucity  of  re- 
search material  made  the  vmdertaking  a 
painstaking  labor  of  love.  Mr.  Duba  and 
Mrs.  Brunsman's  book  is  both  scholarly 
and  readable.  They  were  assisted  by  AI 
Rohs,  Eileen  Rohs.  and  Shirly  Althofif. 
With  their  help  the  book  is  attractive,  the 
pictures,  sketches,  and  maps  Interesting. 

Every  community  takes  pride  In  Its 
history.  I  only  wish  that  every  com- 
munity were  able,  like  Delhi  Township, 
to  have  a  written  record  of  It.  I  should 
add  that  the  residents  of  Delhi  have 
presented  this  book  to  me  and,  at  that 
time,  I  promised  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives. 


NATIONWIDE  NEGOTIABLE  ORDERS 
OF  WITHDRAWAL  (NOW)  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  financial  reform,  I  was  heart- 
ened by  the  overwhelming  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  passage  of  H.R.  3365,  De- 
pository Institutions  Amendments  of 
1977. 

I  chose  to  cosponsor  and  vote  for  this 
bill  because  it  sustains  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts of  those  committed  to  changes  in 
our  banking  system  that  shall  benefit 
the  American  consumer  and  fulfilling 
his/her  needs  for  financial  services. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  this  present 
effort  must  be  considered  as  a  small  part 
of  the  larger  and  broader  aims  of  finan- 
cial reform.  One  such  aim  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal— NOW — accounts  for  all  of  our 
50  States. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3365  provided  the  de- 
pository institutions  of  New  York  State 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  the  capability  to  per- 
mit "withdrawals,  overdrafts,  or  trans- 
fers of  accounts  on  negotiable,  transfer- 
able, or  normegotiable  checks,  orders,  or 
authorizations."  This  new  set  of  services 
for  New  York  institutions  is  still  a  very 
limited  initiative  by  the  Subcommitee  on 
Financial  Institutions  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  immediate  and  serious 
consideration  of  interest-bearing  third 
party  payment  accoimts  for  all  federally 
chartered  savings  institutions — that  is, 
NOW  accounts  now. 

A  rerent  study  conducted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  concluded  that  NOW 
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accounts  would  have  neither  an  adverse 
effect  on  interest  rates  in  the  credit 
markets  nor  an  adverse  Impact  on  mone- 
tary policy.  Moreover,  the  study  con- 
tends that  NOW  accoimts  would  provide 
the  depositor  with  a  total  return  on  his/ 
her  deposits  made  up  of  the  explicit  in- 
terest payments  and  an  implicit  return 
In  the  form  of  checking  services.  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns  has  related  his  support  for 
nationwide  extension  of  NOW  accounts 
before  several  congressional  committees. 
In  my  judgment,  the  payment  of  In- 
terest on  demand  deposits  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  financial  reform.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  legislation 
that  will  extend  NOW  accoimts  to  all 
federally  chartered  savings  institutions. 
Where  State  legislatures  have  failed  to 
grant  these  powers  to  their  own  deposi- 
tory institutions,  our  legislation  shall  be 
an  impetus  for  the  granting  of  these  ex- 
panded financial  services  by  the  State 
houses.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  Ini- 
tiate, not  react  to,  these  State  legisla- 
tures. This,  I  believe,  is  our  charge  as 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


MUSEUM  SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1977,  I  received  an  urgent 
letter  from  the  superintendent  of  Catho- 
lic schools  in  the  Boston  area,  the  Rev. 
Eugene  P.  Sullivan,  discussing  the  seri- 
ous financial  plight  of  the  museums  in 
our  country.  Reverend  Sullivan  re- 
counted this  brief  legislative  history: 
Last  session,  Congress  passed  the  Mu- 
seum Services  Act  which  recognized  the 
educational  and  cultural  worth  of  our 
public  museums,  tlieir  stringent  finan- 
cial needs,  and  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  save  these  institutions, 
providing  otherwise  unavailable  services 
to  our  citizenry. 

Unfortunately,  the  act  was  passed 
after  the  appropriation  of  the  general 
fiscal  year  1977  budget.  Thus,  while  Con- 
gress had  promised  funds  of  $15  million 
to  our  museums,  no  money  is  now  avail- 
able, unless  we  enact  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  this  project. 

I  join  Superintendent  Sullivan  in  re- 
affirming our  duty  to  preserve  our  mu- 
seums, which  in  his  own  word<;,  "are  so 
vital  to  our  country's  educational  fiber." 
I  see  that  their  need  for  funds  is  over- 
whelming. I  know  that  Boston's  Museum 
of  Science  alone,  for  example,  endures 
an  operating  deficit  of  over  $500,000  per 
year.  I  realize  that  private  donations 
simply  cannot  handle  this  financial  bur- 
den, and  that  public  funding  must  help 
out,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  high  qual- 
ity of  our  institutions.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  that  we  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  the  museums  of  this  coun- 
try, and  appropriate  the  substantial 
funding  that  these  museums  need  and 
deserve.  We  have  the  legislation  to  re- 
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lieve  the  monetary  gap  and  we  recog- 
nized its  necessity  last  session.  Let  us 
save  our  museums  by  funding  the  94th 
Congress  Museums  Services  Act. 


CLASSIFIED  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
DOCUMENT  CONFIRMS  ANTICON- 
SUMER  IMPACT  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
classified  State  Department  analysis  of 
the  1976  International  Coffee  Agreement 
recently  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Consumer  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  confirms  that  the  agree- 
ment Is  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer. 

The  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings last  month  into  skyrocketing  coffee 
prices.  At  those  hearings,  I  asked  the 
State  Department  to  furnish  the  sub- 
committee with  any  internal  documents 
that  evaluated  the  economic  and  con- 
sumer impact  of  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement.  A  subcommittee  aide  was 
permitted  to  read  the  February  4,  1976, 
analysis  but  the  document  cannot  be  re- 
leased until  it  is  declassified. 

The  State  Department  analvsis  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  made  the 
following  points: 

First.  Past  and  present  International 
Coffee  Agreements  have  been  viewed  pri- 
marily as  an  instrument  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  not  as  a  mechanism  to  aide  the 
American  consumer.  The  analysis  stated 
that: 

The  agreement  has  historically  been  re- 
garded by  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  way  of 
Improving  our  relations  with  a  number  of 
key  Latin  American  countries  (particularly 
Brazil.  Colombia  and  Central  America) .  They 
were  presented  as  ln.struments  of  our  foreisjn 
policy,  complementary  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Second.  Individuals  within  the  State 
Department  and  other  relevant  agen- 
cies— Treasury  and  Commerce — believe 
that  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment's formula  for  establishing  "coffee 
quotas"  and  "coffee  market  shares"  will 
cause  higher  coffee  prices  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers than  would  exist  without  the 
agreement,  when  world  coffee  production 
is  back  to  normal.  The  analysis  stated 
that: 

Although  no  definite  predictions  can  be 
made  at  thU  time  ...  if  the  global  quotas 
established  tend  to  maintain  the  status  quo, 
prices  could  potentiajlv  be  placed  above  mar- 
ket trends  since  quotas  would  come  Into 
effect  after  a  period  of  high  prices  rather 
than  a  low  price-surplus  scenario  as  in  pre- 
vious agreements. 

Third.  There  is  evidence  that  Brazil 
has  violated  its  quota  shipment  obliga- 
tions under  previous  International  Cof- 
fee Agreements.  The  analysis  stated 
that: 

In  setting  annual  global  quotas,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization  Is  also  to  take 
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Into  account  a  pattern  cf  undeclared  short- 
falls by  one  or  more  producers.  This  Insti- 
tutionalized a  practice  in  the  old  agreements 
In  which  importing  members  forced  artifi- 
cially large  global  quotas  to  compensate  for 
a  pattern  of  Brazil  not  shipping  its  quota 
allotment  after  frosts,  either  because  It 
couldn't  or  because  It  chose  not  to  In  order 
to  boost  prices.  .  .  .  There  are  difficulties 
Involved  in  achieving  an  accurate  account 
of  stocks  and  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
try  to  clrcvimvent  the  verification  process. 

I  urge  the  State  Department  to  use  all 
diplomatic  means  to  get  Brazil  and  other 
coffee  exporting  nations  to  decrease  their 
export  taxes  and  release  more  coffee  re- 
serves, so  that  U.S.  consumers  can  have 
some  relief  from  ever-increasing  prices. 


INTRODUCING  H.R.  4249  TO  AU- 
THORIZE EMERGENCY  LIVE- 
STOCK FEED 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  imple- 
ment an  emergency  feed  program  for  as- 
sistance in  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  livestock  in  an  emergency 
area.  The  bill  was  drafted  by  USDA  at  my 
request  and  is  also  being  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Credit, 
my  friend  and  honorable  colleague,  Ed 
Jones  of  Tennessee. 

In  July  of  last  year  I  wrote  then  Secre- 
tary Butz  asking  him  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  old  emergency  livestock  feed 
program  under  which  ASCS  provided 
oats  to  disaster  stricken  stockmen.  The 
oats  had  been  acquired  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  the  price 
support  program  in  years  past,  and  it  was 
evident  that  CCC's  remaining  stocks 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  see  my  constit- 
uents through  what  has  been  the  worst 
drought  on  record  in  many  parts  of 
South  Dakota.  There  were  numerous 
glaring  problems  with  the  program  that 
I  felt  should  be  addressed  as  well. 

The  oats  ran  out  as  expected  before 
USDA  could  come  up  with  a  replacement 
program.  My  South  Dakota  congression- 
al colleagues.  Governor  Kneip,  and  my- 
self were  successful  in  persuading  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion to  implement  a  similar  program 
imder  their  broad  authorities  provided 
by  the  Disaster  Rehef  Act.  FDAA  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
though;  and,  despite  the  fact  ASCS  is 
administering  the  program  locally,  FDAA 
is  not  really  comfortable  with  it  nor  do  I 
believe  HUD  knows  much  about  feeding 
livestock. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Knebel  to  furnish  a  draft  bill 
which  would  amend  USDA's  authority 
for  the  old  emergency  livestock  feed  pro- 
gram to  allow  continued  assistance  to 
stockmen  in  need  of  feed,  despite  the 
depletion  of  CCC's  stocks.  Specifically.  I 
asked  that  the  legislation  provide  a  flat 
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subsidy  to  any  stockman 
disaster  area  who  has  a 
loss  of  and  need  for  feed  so  ._ 
purchase  such  feed  througjh 
channels.  I  suggested  tha 
such  assistance  be  set  at 
the  cost.of  feed  delivered 
stock.  Further,  I  asked  tha 
means  test  be  eliminated 
ance  can  be  made  availi. 
aster  stricken  stockmen  or 
basis. 

The  legislation  I  have  ___ 
result  of  that  request  and 
text  follows.  I  am  not 
fled  with  it  in  its  present . 
want  to  introduce  it  for  the 
of  my  colleagues.  I  plan  to 
soon  with  a  number  of 
would  welcome  the 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  ^ 
man  Jones  has  scheduled 
the  drought  and  pending 
the  15th  and  16th  of  this 
hopeful  action  on  this 
swift. 

H.R.  4249 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  > 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Notwithstanding 
vision   of   law,   the   Secretary 
may  implement  an  emergency 
for  assistance  In  the  preserv 
tenance  of  livestock  (includl_ 
and  goats)  in  any  area  of  the 
including  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
where,  because  of  flood, 
cane,  earthquake,  storm,  „..,^ 
festatlon,  or  other  catastrophe 
determines  that  an  emergency 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
ance  under  this  Act  to  any  j 
of  the  following  conditions 
emergency  are  present : 

(1)  The  person  must  have 
stantlal  loss  In  the  livestock 
produced  on  his  farm  for  his 

(2)  The  person  must  not 
feed  for  his  livestock  for  the 
of  the  emergency;  and 

(3)  The  person  is  required 
purchases  In  quantities  larger 
Utles  of  feed  purcha.ses  that 
mally  make. 

(c)  Persons  eligible  for  . 
this  Act  may  be  reimbursed 
gram  for  not  to  exceed  50 
of  the  feed  purchased  by  su. 
sons  or  at  such  lower  rate  as 
lished  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  carr  r 
gram   authorized  by  this  Act 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  auth( 
such  rules  and  regulations  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act. 

Sec.   2.   Any  person  who 
feed  for  which  he  has  been 
der  this  program.  In  any  ma... 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
Ject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the 
of  the  feed  involved,  to  be  re<v 
Secretary  in  a  civil  suit  brough  ; 
pose,  and.  In  addition,  shall 
misdemeanor   and   upon    con 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  of 
one  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  fifth  and   sixth 
Section  407  of  the  Agrjculturs  1 
as  amended   (7  U.S.C.  1427) 
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the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
tr.S.C.  1433),  and  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1959,  as  amended  (73  Stat.  574,  7  U.S.C.  1427 
note)  are  hereby  repealed. 
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MAJORITY  RULE  IN  RHODESIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF   ILLINOIS 


sentences  of 

Act  of  1949, 

!  lection  421  of 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Geneva  talks  on  majority 
rule  for  Rhodesia,  there  has  been  much 
hand-wringing  as  to  the  future  course 
of  events  in  that  country.  All  parties 
seem  to  agree  on  the  desirability  of 
majority  rule,  however,  there  seem  to  be 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
might  be  implemented. 

These  differences  take  on  added  signifi- 
cance in  light  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith's  latest  proposals  for  internal  re- 
form in  Rhodesia.  While  these  may  not 
go  as  far  as  some  of  us  might  like,  the 
question  in  Rhodesia  is  ultimately  a  mat- 
ter of  alternatives.  Are  we  to  have  a 
peaceful  evolution  or  is  the  result  going 
to  be  a  bloodbath?  And  will  the  new  gov- 
ernment truly  represent  a  majority  of 
citizens,  while  providing  adequate  guar- 
antees for  the  rights  of  minorities,  or  will 
it  simply  be  a  military  junta,  a  one-party 
state,  or  some  other  form  of  autocratic 
rule? 

A  few  days  ago,  a  most  perceptive  arti- 
cle on  these  questions  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  written  by  a  native  of 
Ghana  who  is  now  a  graduate  student  in 
journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 
With  the  thought  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues might  like  to  see  it.  I  include  the 
following  column  from  the  February  26 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

Rule  by  the  MAjoRrrv  Is  a  R.iritt  m  Black 

Africa 

(By  Paul  Kofl  Fynn) 

(Paul  Kofi  Fynn  is  a  black  native  of  Ghana 
in  west  Africa  and  is  a  graduate  of  Wheaton 
College  who  Is  presently  a  graduate  student 
In  Journalism  at  Northwestern  University. 
Here  he  gives  a  perceptive  appraisal  of  the 
political   situation   throughout  Africa.) 

Majority  rule. 

They  are  the  watch  words  and  the  war  cry 
as  black  Africans  struggle  to  control  their 
own  destiny.  The  two  words  are  causing  un- 
rest in  South  Africa  and  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Rhodesia. 

Which  Is  ironic. 

Because  in  black  Africa,  there  is  actually 
little  of  the  "majority  rule"  being  demanded 
in  tho.se  beleaguered  white-run  countries. 
Instead,  there  is — for  the  most  part — only 
tyranny  presided  over  by  self -proclaimed 
kings,  army  Juntas,  or  military  dictators — 
governments  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  people 
have  absolutely  no  voice. 

These  are  nations  which  are  run  by  the 
few,  for  the  few,  and  not  "by  the  people"  or 
by  the  maJorlty..And  the  brand  of  oppression 
to  be  foimd  in  such  countries  Is  by  no  means 
a  "better"  tyranny  just  because  It  Is  a  black 
tyranny. 

Is  this,  then,  the  bright  future  of  "majority 
rule"  for  which  the  black  population  of  Rho- 
desia Is  seeking  political  and  social  emanci- 
pation? That  crucial  but  little  understood 


question  Is  the  real  sticking  point  in  negoti- 
ations over  Rhodesia's  future. 

Many  Africans,  most  Westerners,  and  the 
majority  of  foreign  leaders  have  not  really 
understood  the  basic  problem  in  Rhodesia 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  African  continent. 
The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
many  Africans  lack  education  and  political 
maturity.  When  most  Africans  read  such  a 
statement,  they  tend  to  hit  the  celling,  but 
that  Is  because  too  many  of  us  black  Africans 
don't  want  to  face  the  problems  on  our  conti- 
nent realistically.  Most  of  us  are  proud  and 
don't  like  to  admit  our  many  mistakes.  But 
unless  we  do  face  our  problems  realistically, 
we  will — 10  years  from  now  or  10  times  10 
years — still  be  where  we  are  today. 

Africa,  with  an  area  of  12  million  square 
miles,  has  been  a  "crying"  continent  ever 
since  its  "discovery"  by  Europeans.  And  there 
is  no  Indication  that  the  situation  will  get 
better.  The  years  of  Independence  have  not 
been  entirely  happy  ones  for  fledgling  Afri- 
can nations.  Almost  every  Independent  coun- 
try Is  retrogressing;  in  some  of  the  conti- 
nent's 43  nations  the  government  and  the 
economy  are  In  wreckage.  Most  of  these  coun- 
tries can't  even  be  called  "developing"  na- 
tions; they  are  doing  the  exact  opposite  of 
that. 

Military  regimes  are  springing  up  every- 
where. Exceptions  to  one-party,  one-man  or 
Junta  rule  are  three  countries,  Senegal,  Gam- 
bia, and  Botswana,  that  are  under  genuinely 
multiparty  regimes. 

It  is  estimated  that  Africa  has  seen  more 
than  20  successful  military  coups  and  hun- 
dreds of  failed  ones.  Not  all  of  these  regimes 
are  necessarily  bad.  But  do  they  really  serve 
the  people  they  are  governing?  Hardly. 

Daily,  the  citizenry  is  suppressed  by  this 
elite  ruling  clique.  People  may  be  arrested 
without  warrant.  Workers  may  not  strike. 
They  are  often  forbidden  to  write  for  pub- 
lications, to  attend  meetings,  or  to  engage  in 
any  other  activities  considered  "undesirable" 
by  the  local  minister  of  Justice.  The  sad 
fact  is:  Many  of  the  370  million  Africans  live 
In  fear  and  have  no  freedom  of  speech,  ex- 
pression, or  movement — even  In  their  own 
countries.  Many  African  politicians  have  been 
arrested  and  detained,  leaving  their  wives 
and  children  to  shift  for  themselves.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  represjjlon  Is  the  ad- 
ministration of  Uganda  President  Idl  Amin, 
who  has  killed  thousands  of  his  own  people. 

The  only  solution  for  these  who  cannot 
bear  such  oppression  Is  to  run  av.-ay  from  the 
lands  of  their  birth,  to  become  beggars  or 
slaves  In  other  nations. 

Even  In  Rhodesia,  where  the  struggle  for 
independence  should  have  brought  blacks 
together,  what  do  we  see?  Instead  of  blacks 
working  together  with  one  voice,  there  Is 
hatred,  fighting,  and  killing  of  one  black 
faction  by  another.  Each  tribe  wants  its  man 
to  be  the  next  president,  so  blood  Is  spilled. 
I  am  sure  many  black  Rhodeslans  who  covet 
peace  and  freedom  would  prefer  continuation 
of  the  white  man's  ru'e — a  statement  many 
other  African  blacks  would  not  like  to  hear. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  should  not  hand  over 
power  to  the  country's  black  majority.  But 
he  and  his  men  need  assurance  that  R'nodesia 
will  not  become  another  Uganda.  What 
Smith  desires,  therefore,  is  to  reach  an  in- 
ternal settlement  with  the  moderate  blacks 
In  Rhodesia.  What  he  does  not  want  to  do  Is 
talk  with  or  hand  over  power  to  the  militant 
Patriotic  Front  leaders.  Joshua  Nkomo  and 
Rogert  Mugabe.  Thev  control  the  (nierrllla 
war  being  conducted  acalnst  Rhodesia  from 
neighboring  African  countries.  And  the  mod- 
erates, such  as  the  Rev.  Ndabanlbgl  Sithole 
and  BUhop  Abel  Muzorewa,  don't  agree  with 
them  any  more  than  Smith  does.  The  mod- 
erates fear  that  the  extremists  would  hand 
Rhodesia  over  to  the  Marxists.  Thus,  there 
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is  deep  concern  that,  even  If  Smith  does 
surrender  control,  a  "minority"  Is  still  going 
to  reign.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  blacks 
who  would  really  have  the  ability  to  rule. 

This  does  not  mean  Smith  Is  faultless.  He 
has  his  shortcomings.  He  should  try  to  wel- 
come more  Independent  blacks  Into  his  gov- 
ernment. 

And,  Instead  of  complaining  about  others, 
or  dissolving  In  bitter,  bloody  tribal  and 
political  factionalism,  we  blacks  should  come 
together,  to  plan  positively  to  save  Rhodesia 
and  the  rest  of  Africa.  It  Is  a  big  task.  But 
It  has  to  be  done  .  .  .  and  quickly. 


U.S.  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA— THE  PROBLEM  OR  THE 
SOLUTION? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  article,  entitled  "Reducing 
Investments  in  South  Africa,"  authored 
by  Rev.  Rollins  E.  Lambert,  for  Amer- 
ica magazine  last  month,  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  as  we  consider  U.S.  policy 
and  solutions  with  regard  to  South  Af- 
rica's entrenched  system  of  apartheid. 
Rev.  Lambert  reports  an  interview 
given  by  President  Carter,  prior  to  the 
November  election,  to  the  South  African 
newspaper,  Financial  Mail,  in  which  he 
revealed  his  belief  that  the  use  of 
economic  leverage  which  could  result 
from  increased  investment  in  that 
country  is  the  method  bv  which  the 
United  States  should  attempt  to  lobby 
for  change  in  the  repressive  government. 
Such  a  position  stands  in  direct  conflict 
with  President  Carter's  recent  declara- 
tion that  countries  whose  leaders  violate 
human  rights  will  be  henceforth  denied 
support,  economic,  and  otherwise,  from 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  welcomed  that 
expressed  change  in  policy  and  therefore 
hope  that  it  supersedes  the  President's 
earlier  position  as  stated  in  the  Financial 
Mail.  To  engage  in  an  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa  as  we  have  done  in 
an  effort  to  symbolize  our  intolerance  of 
that  government's  systems  of  racial  in- 
justice and  at  the  same  time  step  up 
economic  investment  there  removes  any 
incentive  South  Africa  might  have  in  re- 
solving the  plight  of  the  majority  of 
blacks  suffering  degradation  of  freedom 
and  hvelihood  in  that  state.  We  must 
not  afford  that  country  support  of  any 
nature,  but  rather  boycott  every  sphere 
of  that  atrocious  system  until  all  of 
the  South  African  people  are  restored 
their  natural  rights. 

I,  herewith  endorse  and  provide  Rev. 
Lambert's  call  for  American  disinvest- 
ment in  South  Africa's  economy: 

Reducing  Investments  in  South  Africa 
(By  Rollins  E.  Lambert) 

(President  Carter  is  on  record  favoring  in- 
creased Investment  In  South  Africa  to  get 
better  leverage  against  official  repression 
there.  The  opposite  argument  should  be 
made:  that  is,  curtailment  Is  the  best 
weapons  for  combatting  apartheid.) 

During  the  Presidential  election  campaign. 
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Jimmy  Carter  was  often  accused  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  of  being  evasive  and  nonspecific 
in  responding  to  questions  about  his  future 
policies  as  President.  In  an  interview  he  gave 
to  the  South  African  newspaper,  Financial 
Mail,  he  was  quite  specific  on  his  policy 
toward  South  Africa,  a  policy  which  probably 
would  have  cost  him  some  of  the  large  black 
American  vote  he  received.  The  Interview, 
however,  was  kept  under  wraps  until  No- 
vember 5.  Consequently,  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  Carter  Image  and  popularity  In  the 
United  States. 

The  hot  question  was  this:  "Would  you 
freeze  up  American  investment  through 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  otherwise  en- 
courage an  Increase  In  private  American 
lending  and  corporate  activity  in  South 
Africa?"  Mr.  Carter's  answer  was  anything 
but  evasive:  "Yes,  Indeed."  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  "economic  development.  Invest- 
ment commitment  and  the  use  of  economic 
leverage  against  what  Is,  after  all.  a  govern- 
ment system  of.  repression  within  South 
Africa,  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  achieve 
racial  Justice  there." 

Many  observers  of  the  South  African  scene 
would  draw  precisely  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. They  would  agree  that  economic  pres- 
sure is  the  principal  Instrument  available  to 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the  oppres- 
sive Government  of  Prime  Minister  John 
Vorster,  but  they  would  argue  that  the  pres- 
sure would  be  effective  only  if  Investment  is 
withdrawn,  and  business  activity  curtailed, 
rather  than  expanded.  As  John  de  St.  Jorre 
reported  in  the  October,  1976  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  "The  idea  that  Industrialists  and 
businessmen,  being  practical  and  farseeing 
people,  represent  a  political  force  for  change 
seems  to  be  as  illusory  in  South  Africa  as  it 
has  been  in  Rhodesia.  ...  A  confidential 
survey  of  3,000  leading  businessmen  in  South 
Africa  last  year  showed  that  the  group  re- 
mains conservative,  the  greatest  support  for 
the  status  quo  coming  from  those  In  the  top 
echelon  of  management." 

History  also  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Carter's  expectation  that  In- 
creasing economic  activity  in  South  Africa 
win  produce  more  Justice.  American  Invest- 
ments in  that  nation  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially In  recent  years.  Yet  the  gap  be- 
tween black  workers  and  white  workers  has 
also  Increased.  In  1974,  the  per  capita  black 
Income  was  about  $600  per  year;  the  per 
capita  white  Income,  about  $10,000. 

On  the  question  of  social  reform,  cor- 
porations speak  with  two  voices.  On  one 
hand,  they  argue  that  they  will  significantly 
benefit  the  African  populations  by  their  in- 
vestments. Their  efforts,  however,  have  had 
little  overall  effect  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  blacks.  Most  of  the  Increases  in 
African  wages  In  recent  years  were  the  re- 
sult of  serious  labor  unrest  throughout  the 
country  despite  the  denial  of  legal  status  to 
black  labor  unions.  Moreover,  the  trickle- 
down  effect  Is  severely  limited  by  the  many 
restrictions  Imposed  by  South  African  law  on 
the  education  and  occupations  to  which 
black  people  can  aspire.  A  survey  in  April, 
1975,  showed  that  In  the  entire  black  com- 
munity, which  has  a  population  of  18  mil- 
lion, there  were  11  engineers,  32  chemists,  63 
lawyers,  83  university  teachers,  85  doctors 
and  528  Journalists  and  WTlters.  The  main 
middle-class  occupations  in  which  there  were 
significant  numbers  of  blacks  were  those  of 
teachers  (74,980)   and  policemen  (31,109). 

On  the  other  hand.  In  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  In  September,  1976, 
George  J.  Vojta,  executive  vice  president  of 
Citibank,  set  forth  his  view  on  the  activity 
of  American  corporations  In  South  Africa: 
"Our  ability  to  Influence  the  social  and  polit- 
ical settings  In  South  Africa  or  in  any  other 
country  Is  limited.  We  can  affect  the  sltua- 
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tlon  only  In  degree.  In  the  strictly  political 
context  there  has  to  be  one  rule  for  American 
multinational  corporations  wherever  they 
operate.  That  rule  Is  'Hands  Off.'  " 

The  credibility  of  this  statement  is  stralne'd 
when  one  recalls  that  Citibank  was  unwilling 
to  make  loans  to  Chile  under  the  Allende 
Government,  but  participated  in  an  Inter- 
national consortium  loan  In  1976,  after 
change  had  occurred  within  that  nation. 
Isolation  by  the  International  banking  com- 
munity has  been  posited  as  a  major  factor 
in  bringing  down  the  Allende  regime. 

Withdrawal  of  loans  by  International 
banks  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
would  have  a  profound  effect  on  South  Africa 
at  the  present  time.  When  loans  are  granted, 
they  are  construed  as  demonstrating  con- 
fidence In  South  Africa's  continued  stabil- 
ity and  growth.  This.  In  turn.  Is  Interpreted 
by  many  white  South  Africans  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  their  sound  internal  policy — 
the  apartheid  system,  which  results  In  the 
Isolation  of  the  races.  "Withdrawal,"  says 
Judy  Claude  of  the  Interfalth  Center  on  Cor- 
porate Responsibility,  "would  simply  Isolate 
the  supreme  Isolationists." 

It  can  therefore  be  convincingly  argued 
that  now  is  the  time  to  cut  back  on  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  Investment  in  South 
Africa.  As  a  reporter  writes  In  the  Rand 
Daily  Mall:  "Black  unemployment  is  cur- 
rently running  at  20  percent,  compared  to 
0.2  percent  for  whites.  The  country  is  passing 
thorugh  difficult  times,  and  the  current  re- 
cession is  expected  to  continue  vmtll  at 
least  mld-1977;  the  price  of  gold,  a  commod- 
ity which  accounts  for  roughly  40  percent  of 
South  Africa's  foreign  exchange,  has  plum- 
meted. .  .  .  Medium-  and  long-term  Invest- 
ment on  which  the  country  depends  for 
growth  is  slowing  down.  .  .  .  Defense  spend- 
ing, up  40  percent  this  year,  will  have  top 
priority  and  will  probably  Increase."  An- 
other report  In  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  predicts 
that  the  military  budget  will  Jump  210  per- 
cent from  January  1974  to  1980. 

External  pressure,  admittedly.  Is  a  delicate 
and  sometimes  dangerous  instrument  of  for- 
eign policy.  It  can  produce  the  desired 
changes,  or  It  can  backfire  and  produce  In- 
creased resentment  and  entrenchment  in  the 
status  quo.  South  Africa,  however,  must  also 
cope  with  Internal  pressure,  as  evidenced  by 
the  persistent  disorders  created  by  young 
blacks  in  many  places.  Government  build- 
ings, schools  and  beer  halls  have  been  at- 
tacked and  sometimes  destroyed;  strikes 
have  been  called  with  varying  effectiveness, 
but  enough  to  cause  a  lot  of  anxiety  In  the 
white  community,  and  to  bring  about  the  In- 
crease in  "defense"  spending  mentioned  by 
Mr.  St.  Jorre. 

Last  April,  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, recommended  to  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion that  it  "use  every  available  means"  to 
restrict  and  discourage  U.S.  business  and  In- 
vestment In  Rhodesia,  Namibia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  "Most  especially,"  he 
added,  "present  restrictions  on  the  Import- 
Export  Bank  regarding  transactions  Involv- 
ing South  Africa  should  not  be  relaxed  in 
any  way." 

Together,  the  external  pressure  of  reduced 
investment  and  the  internal  unrest  might 
bring  about  a  significant  move  toward  racial 
Justice  and  majority  rule  In  South  Africa. 
President  Carter  and  the  American  business 
community  might  contemplate  this  course  of 
action  rather  than  Increase  financial  sup- 
port of  the  troubled  Government  that  the 
President  himself  condemns. 

(The  Rev.  Rollins  E.  Lambert  Is  Adviser 
for  African  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Development  and  World  Peace  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference.) 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Cjlifornia. 
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Mr.   ANDERSON   of 
Speaker,  over  the  past  se\|eral 
have  enclosed  with  my  stati^ments 
this  legislative  body,  severajl 
law  enforcement  officials 
officials,  and  private  citizens 
port  H.R.  1559,  a  bill  to 
minimum  mandatory  priso^ 
5  years  for  anyone  conv 
mittlng  a  Federal  crime  w 
a  firearm. 

Today  I  ask  consent 
additional  letters.  In  a< 
plete  listing  of  those  Me<nbers 
Congress  who  have  thus 
cosponsor  this  bill  is  includ^ 
Member  who  has  not  yet 
on  this  issue  to  join  with 
below,  and  once  and  for  all 
our  concern  and  dedication 
grips  with  rising  crime 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  listing 
follows : 

COSPONSORS 


Mr. 

weeks,  I 

before 

letters  from 

local  elected 

who  sup- 

)rovide  for  a 

sentence  of 

of  com- 

th  the  use  of 


idd;  ti( 


publish  six 

on,  a  com- 

of  the 

1  ar  agreed  to 

I  urge  any 

on  record 

those  listed 

demonstrate 

to  come  to 

of  support 


gone 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakol^. 

Mr.  AuCotn  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Baucus  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Blanchard  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Breaux  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cederberg  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Corrada  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Coughlln  of  Pennsylvanja. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Robert  Daniel  of  Vlrglnlt. 

Mr.  de  Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Isl  inds. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Devlne  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ertel  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pary  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pisher  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Flowers  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Fountain  of  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ginn  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  GUckman  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Goodllng  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Orassley  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hannaford  of  California 

Mr   Hawkins  of  California. 

Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Huckaby  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jacobs  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ketchum  of  California. 

Ms.  Keys  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Kindness  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Krebs  of  California. 

Mr.  Krueger  of  Texas. 
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Mr.  LaFalce  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lent  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Levltas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Lott  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  McHugh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Madlgan  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  of  Kentucky. 

Ms.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Mlneta  of  California. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moakley  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MoUohan  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mottl  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gary  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stephen  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Pattlson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Prltchard  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pursell  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Qule  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Rahall  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rangel  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  California. 

Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Spence  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Studds  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Treen  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Trlble  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Walsh  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 

Mr.  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  of  New  York. 

IN  SUPPOBT  OP  H.R.   1559 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

California  District  Attorneys   Association. 

California  Peace  Officers  Association. 

California  County  Sheriffs. 

National  Sheriffs  Association. 

California  Rlfte  and  Pistol  Association. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess. 

Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms. 

Peace  Officers'  Research  Association  of 
California. 

TBINrrV   COTTNTY 

Sheriff's  Department, 
Weaverville,  Calif.,  January  18, 1977. 
Congressman  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Thank  you 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
opinion  on  two  of  my  favorite  subjects. 
Criminal  Control  and  Gun  Control. 

Firstly,  yovir  approach  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms by  the  criminal  Is  the  only  sensible 
avenue  of  combating  the  mis-use  of  hand 
guns.  The  criminal  that  arms  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  a  crime  Is  a  vi- 
cious criminal  with  the  intent.  If  necessary, 
to  take  a  human  life  or  do  great  bodily  harm 
to  his  victim  and  should  pay  the  price  for 
this  Intent.  Additional  prison  terms  is  a  must 
for  these  people! 

Secondly,  although  I  know  you  have 
heard  this  before,  gun  control  will  only 
penalize  the  law  abiding  citizen.  It  will  not 
prevent  the  criminal  from  obtaining  any 
type  of  a  hand  gun  he  might  want.  Another 
major  point  that  should  be  made  Is  the  fact 
that  the  citizen  needs  the  protection  that 
legal  gun  ownership  can  provide.  Law  en- 
forcement can  no  longer  provide  the  neces- 
sary protection  that  Is  required  to  survive 
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the  criminal  element  that  most  of  our  laws 
seem  to  protect.  We  need  criminal  control, 
not  gun  control!! 

You  have  my  permission  to  use  my  com- 
ments  and    opinions   wherever    and   when- 
ever you  like.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  be 
of  further  assistance  to  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  L.  Kellt, 
Sheriff.  Trinity  County,  Calif. 

County  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  January  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have  re- 
viewed H.R.  1559  and  concur  with  what  Is 
obviously  your  opinion  that  the  real  offender 
Is  not  the  firearm  Itself  but  the  person  who 
misuses  It.  I  am  In  full  accord  and  would 
support  the  punishment  of  those  who  use 
firearms  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

Once  again,  I  am  In  favor  of  standardiza- 
tion of  punishment  for  this  type  of  thing 
and  while  I  realize  you  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  legislate  in  the  area  of  State  law,  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  one  State  can  have  very 
stringent  laws  while  the  adjoining  State 
has  very  lax  laws. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  penalties  should  be 
mandatory  regardless  of  status  In  the  com- 
munity or  personal  wealth  of  the  offender. 
Only  when  laws  address  this  Issue  will  the 
justice  system  have  a  firm  handle  on  de- 
terring crime. 

Thank  you  for  soliciting  my  opinion  on 
this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  P.  Noren, 

Sheriff-Coroner. 

Comnv  or  Humboldt, 
Eureka,  Calif.,  January  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  have  read  H.R. 
1559  with  interest,  and  offer  my  full  support 
for  this  proposed  legislation.  The  time  Is 
long  past  for  us  to  have  done  something 
objective  to  offer  protection  for  those  ex- 
posed to  violent  crime. 

The  use  of  a  firearm  In  perpetrating 
crime  Is  a  practice  which  Is  repeated  many 
times  dally  throughout  our  society,  and 
under  present  law  there  is  little  or  no  added 
punishment.  After  plea  bargaining  and 
promises  made  for  a  lesser  and  Included 
offense,  the  most  violent  criminal  walks 
from  our  courtroom  with  a  sneer  on  his 
face  and  open  defiance  for  all. 

It  is  my  hope  and  that  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers that  your  bill  If  enacted  will  nrovlde  a 
realistic  deterrent  to  the  criminal  who 
would  plan  his  crime  and  use  a  weapon  to 
carry  It  out. 

With  best  regards  and  support  for  your 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Gene  Cox, 

Sheriff. 

Cottnty  Of  S^N  Bernardino. 

San  Bernardino.  Calif..  January  18,  1977. 
■f  on.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Glenn:  I  wish  to  thank  you  verv 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  review  your  bill 
H.R.  1559.  which  you  provided  In  your  letter 
of  January  12.  1977.  I  wholeheartedly  concur 
with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  providing  mandatory  additional 
punishment  to  those  felons  who  actuallv  use 
or  carry  a  firearm  during  the  commission  of 
the  crime. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this  straight- 
forward approach  will  provide  a  maximum 
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benefit  to  those  whose  behavior  we  are  try- 
ing to  change.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  legis- 
lative course  and  endeavor  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  somehow  to  attack 
the  ownership  of  firearms,  even  though  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  own  fire- 
arms are  law-abiding,  decent  citizens.  What 
we  must  aim  at,  is  the  Illegal  u.se  of  the  fire- 
arm! Your  bill  does  exactly  that.  I  think 
thoughtful  legislation  that  directly  attacks 
the  real  problem  will  have  the  complete  sup- 
port of  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  believe  that  the  public  Is  tired  of  this 
hassle  over  whether  there  is  a  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  and  Is  ready  for 
the  Congress  to  Instead,  move  in  some  real 
way  to  punish  the  criminals  who  prey  upon 
them  on  the  streets  and  In  their  homes. 

H.R.  1559  is  a  good  bill  and  seems  to  have 

sufficient  protection  to  prevent  the  lenient 

Judges  from  suspending  its  requirements.  I 

assure  you  of  my  support  for  this  legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Bland, 

Sheriff. 


County  of  Butte, 
Oroville,  Calif.,  January  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
32nd    District    Congressman,    House    Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  January  12.  1977,  re- 
garding your  H.R.  Bill  1559,  amending  Chap- 
ter 44  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  In 
particular  Section  924(c)  of  Title  18.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  your  Bill  Is  similar  to  Sec- 
tion 12022.5,  of  the  California  Penal  Code, 
with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar. 

Unfortunately,  both  your  H.R.  Bill  1559, 
and  California  Penal  Code  Section  12022.5, 
present  the  same  problem  of  requiring  a  sec- 
ond or  additional  prosecution.  Both  require 
prosecution  for  the  original  crime  and  an 
additional  prosecution  for  the  crime  as  it 
relates  to  any  firearm.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  prosecutions  Involved,  at  least 
In  California,  there  appears  to  be  some  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  law  enforcement,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  and  the  courts  to  pursue  the 
additional  prosecution. 

Perhaps  if  your  Bill  were  to  be  amended  to 
require  prosecution  as  a  mandatory  part  of 
the  crimes  listed,  thus  removing  the  discre- 
tion from  law  enforcement  and  the  prosecu- 
tion, It  would  be  more  acceptable. 

Thank  you  for  writing  me  about  your  Bin, 
and  you  may  insert  my  response  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Gillick, 
Sheriff -Coroner. 

County  of  Yuba, 
Marysville,  Calif.,  January  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Congress   of   the    United   States,    House   of 
Representatives,   House   Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter,  dated  January  12.  1977. 
with  the  enclosed  proposed  Bill  to  amend 
chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

As  Sheriff  of  one  of  the  sma'ler  Sherl7s 
Departments  In  the  State  of  California,  I  feel 
that  my  professional  attitude  Is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  other  450  sheriffs  and  chiefs 
of  police  In  this  state.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port and  endorse  this  bill  and  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  Insure  Its  psFsape. 

There  has  been  a  rl<=lnE  rate  of  crime  for 
the  last  three  decades  and  It  has  accelerated 
durine  the  last  ten  years.  Much  of  the  reason 
for  the  rLsine  crime  rate  todav  Is  the  fact  that 
crime  pavs.  The  probabilltv  of  conviction  and 
reasonable  punishment  Is  insufficient  to  stop 
the  criminal  from  his  acts. 
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1  propose  to  make  the  people  of  Yuba 
County  aware  of  this  situation  through  the 
news  media  and  personal  contact  and  urge 
them  to  support  this  bill. 

If  any  further  assistance  Is  needed  or  re- 
quired, please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Grant, 
Sheriff -Coroner. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PORTUGAL 


PURIM  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sun- 
down tonight  is  the  beginning  of  the  cele- 
bration of  Purim,  a  Jewish  holiday  which 
symbolizes  the  quest  for  religious  free- 
dom. There  is  no  more  appropriate  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Purim  is  based  on  the  story  of  Queen 
Esther  who  saved  the  Jews  from  Haman, 
the  scheming  adviser  to  the  Persian  King 
Ahasuerus.  He  had  continually  perse- 
cuted the  Jews,  and  had  finally  chosen  a 
day  for  their  execution.  The  word  purim 
means  "lots,"  the  method  which  Haman 
used  to  select  the  day  on  which  the  Jews 
would  be  destroyed.  Queen  E.sther 
learned  from  her  uncle,  Mordecai,  about 
the  machinations  of  Haman,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  to  spare  the  Jews'  lives. 

Many  Jewish  people  are  still  suffering 
from  a  similar  type  of  persecution.  I  need 
not  reiterate  the  horror  stories  of  Soviet 
prisoners  of  conscience  whose  lives  have 
been  made  miserable  simply  because  they 
have  desired  to  worship  as  they  please  or 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Or  those  dissidents 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  speak  out, 
and  are  now  confined  to  prisons,  labor 
camps,  or  psychiatric  wards.  It  is  tragic 
that  these  conditions  exist. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  modern 
world  is  not  yet  free  of  the  fears  of  mass 
persecution.  Were  the  story  of  Ham^n 
merely  a  tale  of  the  past,  today's  struggle 
might  not  be  so  necessary.  Unfortunately, 
recent  history  provides  some  horrifying 
examples  of  similar  behavior. 

We,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
free  from  the  threat  of  harassment  and 
persecution  for  religious  beliefs  should 
also  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  and 
call  for  worldwide  human  rights.  Purim, 
the  celebration  of  freedom,  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  long  struggle  be- 
hind and  the  hard  fight  ahead. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  has  become 
all  the  more  serious  in  recent  weeks.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Carter  and  Secre- 
t'^ry  of  State  Vance  are  making  human 
rights  an  issue  of  priority.  This  country 
must  do  everything  in  its  cower  to  en- 
couraee  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
civil  hberties  world  over. 

The  story  of  Purim  has  a  happy  end- 
ing, but  for  many  imprisoned  Jews,  free- 
dom seems  beyond  hoce.  On  this  dav  of 
ce'ebration,  I  urge  that  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike  reflect  upon  the  importance  of 
the  struggle. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  maintain- 
ing the  global  balance  of  power  at  times 
requires  the  United  States  to  place  its 
security  interests  above  its  proclivity  for 
democratic  regimes.  To  secure  our  own 
defense,  we  have  found  ourselves  un- 
comfortably allied  with  regimes  we  can 
only  term  repugnant.  For  example,  for 
many  years,  the  strategic  importance  of 
Portugal  assured  its  membership  in 
NATO  despite  the  suppressive  and  un- 
democratic nature  of  the  Portuguese 
Government. 

Today,  however,  we  can  enthusiasti- 
cally embrace  Portugal  as  a  NATO  ally 
and  as  a  democratic  nation.  In  the  2 
years  since  Portugal  shed  its  dictator- 
ship, it  has  withstood  political  turbulence 
and  economic  uncertainty  to  move 
steadily  toward  representative  govern- 
ment. Political  manipulation,  adroitly 
practiced  by  the  Portuguese  Communist 
Party,  was  not  sufficient  to  derail  the 
determined  democratic  forces  who  are 
now  in  power. 

Portugal  is  currently  redirecting  Its 
military  forces  from  their  erstwhile  pre- 
occupation with  colonial  wars  to  a 
greater  integration  into  NATO.  This  re- 
orientation represents  not  only  a  signifi- 
cant military  step  but  also  a  political 
decision  to  identify  Portugal  more  delib- 
erately with  the  Atlantic  community.  The 
United  States  can  opportunely  reinforce 
this  commitment  through  military  grant 
aid  designed  to  enable  Portugal  to  con- 
vert military  units  to  NATO  purposes. 

This  is  the  intention  of  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1977  suoplemental  authoriza- 
tion of  $30  million  in  grant  military 
assistance.  MAP,  and  the  fiscal  year  1978 
$25  million  MAP  request  for  Portugal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  pro- 
jected U.S.  military  assistance  program 
for  Portugal  and  to  consider  the  care- 
fully reasoned  testimony  on  the  impor- 
tance of  our  assistance  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Portugal,  Frank  Carlucci  on 
March  1,  1977,  before  the  International 
Relations  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member: 

Testimony  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Portugal 

In  the  Spring  of  1974,  Portugal  emerged 
from  almost  50  years  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic Isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  a  tumultuous  revolution.  The  goals  of 
the  revolution  were  three:  the  restoration  of 
democracy  at  home,  decolonization,  and  a 
more  equitable  economic  system  for  Portu- 
gal's people.  The  old  political  structures 
have  been  destroyed.  Decolonization  was 
carried  out.  But  the  revolution  did  not  pro- 
vide exoerienced  leaders  or  a  coherent  set 
of  no?itical  and  economic  policies  to  cope 
with  such  raold  change.  The  resultant  pollli- 
cal  instabllltv  exacerbated  the  economic  dls- 
ruDtlons.  and  further  reduced  outout  at  a 
time  when  demands  were  greatest.  TTils  situa- 
tion was  further  aggravated  by  the  return 
of  refugees  from  the  colonies,  loss  of  for- 
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elgn  Investment,  a  sharp 
tourism,  loss  of  territorial 
recession  in  Europe  and  the 

In  this  situation,  extreme 
munlst  groups  took  advantage 
cal  and  social  confusion  of 
to  seize  control  of  the  mass 
Infiltrate  the  armed  forces, 
the  bureaucracy.  But  In  the 
of    1975,    democratic    civilian 
leaders  successfully  challenge  I 
and  defeated  an  extremist  couj 
November.  The  armed  forces 
the   new  democratic 
mulgated  and  a  oar!  lament 
1976.  President  Eanes  was 
of  the  popular  vote  In  June,  an 
ter  Scares'  government  was  fl 
In    August    1976.    The 
surlng  the  protection  of  basic 
It   Is   defending   the   c^ 
from  subversion  by  all 
armed    forces    have    voluntarl 
from  politics. 

At  this  point  It  Is  more 
ever  that  we  continue  to 
democratic  forces.  The  suppor 
two  concrete  elements 
and  economic  as.?lstance,  in 
ance  of  payments  assistance 

As  a  natural  extension  of  ._. 
from  politics,  the  armed  force 
to  create  for  them-selves  a  new, 
NATO-oriented  mission  and  s 
ported  bv  all  the  democratic  , 
tugal.  Central  to  the  success  o 
Is  the  establishment  of  a 
portable  brieade.  Assistance 
allies   Is   Indispensable   to 
brleade.  To  contribute  to  thl.<i 
and  to  support  the  mllltarv 
irals  democratic  leaders, 
tarv.  we  are  reouestlng  grant 
slstance  for  Portuga' 

The   economic   circumstance  i 
us  to  recommend  grant 
also  Impel  us  to  urge  U.S.  pa 
a  multilateral  consortium  to 
of  pavments  assistance. 

Substantial     assistance    wltl 
spread  over  several  years  wouli  1 
gal   the  confidence   and   time 
carry    through    the   economic 
and   the  restructuring  of  the 
quired  to  support  growth  on 
patlble  with  the  open  trading 
svstem  of  Europe  and  of  the 
tries  generally. 

If  substantial  foreign  loans 
riallze,  the  Portueuese  Go 
faced   with   the  extremely   _. 
trying  to  lmoo«e  suddenly  an  , 
vere  austeritv  proeram  fthan  it 
rlsv-lni?  public  protest,  erowine 
agitation  bv  the  extreme  l»»ft. 
loss  of  public  support  for 
tutlons. 

To  head  off  such  a  crisis 
three-oart  balance  of  pav 

program.  The  first  part  is 

cla'.  accommodation  on  a  bllate 
a  few  countries.  Including  the 
dollar  line  of  short  term  credit 
(Totiated   with    the   US.    ..^, 
Exchange  Stabilisation  Fund. 

The  second  part,  the  cen.  . 
of  medium  term  loans  totflUne  - 
lion  dollars  from  a  consortlur  i 
countries.  The  third  nart  Is  fu 
ttigai's  credit  resources  at  the 
the  entire  process.  Portugal 
use  of  its  own  reserves. 

At  Portugal's  reauest  "'e  . 
take  the  lead  in  establishing 
term    consortium    paf-kaze. 
would  be  non-concesslonal 
co«t  of  monev  to  the  lendin<»  . 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  si-b^^ 
ect  assistance  usually  assoclatec 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  International  development  banks.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  total  would  be  no  more 
than  40  percent  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$550  million  dollars  spread  over  a  three  year 
period. 

We  are  here  before  this  Committee  to  re- 
quest congressional  support  for  this  proposal. 
We  need  to  have  this  early  U.S.  commitment 
both  to  make  sure  that  some  funds  are  avail 
able  to  meet  Portugal's  most  critical  balance 
of  payments  needs  as  soon  as  the  consortium 
has  been  formed,  and  to  encourage  other 
countries  to  Join  the  consortium.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up.  the  new  government  In  Lisbon 
is  seeking  and  receiving  from  the  Portuguese 
people  the  sacrifices  nece=sary  to  overcome 
the  economic  disorganization  of  the  past 
two  years.  But  they  must  have  help  now  If 
they  are  to  ward  off  threats  from  extremists, 
stabilize  the  economy,  and  consolidate  the 
country's  fledgling  demosratic  institutions. 
Authorization  and  appropriation  of  the  funds 
we  are  requesting  both  for  grant  military 
assistance  and  for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
consortium  will  provide  help  when  It  Is 
needed.  It  will  stimulate  other  members  of 
the  Western  democratic  community  to  do 
their  share  as  well,  demonstrating  the 
coheslveness  in  the  family  of  Western 
democracies. 
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KEITH  SEBELTUS  ASSESSES  FARM 
CRISIS:  OFFERS  LEGISLATIVE 
REMEDIES 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebrp.ska,  Mr.  Sneak- 
er, the  dlmensiona  of  this  year's  farm 
crisis  are  so  far  reaching  thev  should  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  our  city  coasins  as 
much  as  they  do  that  rugged  minority 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

Congressman  Keith  Sebelius  of  the 
First  District  of  Kansas  Is  as  c'ose  to 
all  aspects  of  the  farm  situation  as  any 
Member  I  know.  As  second  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Hou'e  Agriculture 
Committee  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Livestock  and  Grains  Subcom- 
mittee, his  sound  counsel  and  advice  are 
constantly  soueht  in  working  out  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  m^tnv  problems  the 
agricultural  community  faces  today. 

That  is  whv  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Agrif'ulture  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 17  at  the  start  of  the  hearings  on 
new  farm  legislation  is  so  important.  It 
brings  the  whole  crisis  into  focus  and  rec- 
ommends legislative  remedies  for  easing 
it. 

I  command  this  testimonv  to  the  at- 
tention of  a'l  of  my  colleagues  and  esoe- 
ciallv  those  who  represent  urban  dis- 
tricts. Keith  Sebelits  provides  some 
answers  to  the  thorny  ouestions  now  con- 
fronting us  as  we  ,s«>ek  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  the  agricultural  economv  which 
wiU  have  a  direct  e*Tect  upon  the  Nation's 
economv  as  a  whole. 
Statement  by  Congressman  Ketth  Sebelhts 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  much  this 
opportunity  to  comment  for  the  record  as  we 
be?in  heartno^  on  the  A<Tlc"lture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  57-county  "Big 


First"  district  In  Kansas,  a  geographical  area 
that  is  larger  than  17  States  and  a  district 
that  we  like  to  say  typifies  rural  and  small 
town  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  In  my  district  and 
throughout  the  High  Plains,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  price,  credit,  cash  flow 
and  weather  crisis.  By  nature,  I  am  usually 
an  optimistic  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  cast 
In  the  role  of  being  a  false  prophet  of  doom 
and  gloom.  But  I  must  report  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  all  who  are  Interested  and  af- 
fected by  U.S.  agriculture  policy  that  the 
picture  in  wheat,  feed  grains  and  livestock 
country  Is  bleak. 

In  the  past  year,  the  price  of  wheat  has 
declined  more  than  30  per  cent  to  levels 
below  the  cost  of  production.  The  price  of 
choice  beef  cattle,  which  has  been  depressed 
for  a  two-year  period.  Is  approximately  15 
per  cent  lower  than  last  year  and  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Irrigated  corn  producers 
m  my  district  are  facing  a  similar  cost-price 
squeeze.  Sugar  beet  producers  are  facing  a 
continuation  of  declining  prices  and  the 
closing  down  of  processing  plants.  In  short, 
everything  the  farmer  must  sell  In  order  to 
make  a  living  within  my  district  Is  going 
down  In  price,  down  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  continued  escalation  of  non- 
farm  goods  and  services.  Based  on  Bureau  of 
Labor  statistics  for  last  year,  food  pur- 
chased in  grocery  stores  Increased  2.1  per 
cent:  the  consumer  price  Index  on  all  Items 
Increased  5.8  per  cent;  wages  climbed  7.2 
per  cent;  medical  care  services  Increased  10.1 
per  cent;  gas  and  electricity  increased  by 
11.3  per  cent;  and  transportation  services, 
buoyed  by  new  labor  union  contracts,  rose 
by  14.1  per  cent.  The  result  has  been  an 
acute  cost-price  squeeze,  an  abrupt  change 
In  the  cash  flow  of  farmers  and  rural  com- 
munities and  an  acute  farm  credit  crisis 
that  has  as  many  as  one-fourth  of  all  of  our 
farmers  in  a  very  precarious  financial  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  description  of 
"agrltragedy"  Is  an  exaggeration  when  It 
comes  to  describing  our  wheat  Industry  In 
this  nation. 

As  the  High  Plains  thaw  out  from  one  of 
the  coldest  winters  on  record,  wheat  farmers 
are  reporting  significant  winter  kUl.  The 
price,  credit  and  weather  prognosis  Is  so 
bleak  that  I  believe  we  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
periencing the  modern  day  equivalent  of  the 
dust  bowl  and  depression  days  of  the  1930's. 
The  situation  is  e.speclally  critical  to  our 
younger  and,  more  progressive  farmers  who 
find  themselves  highly  leveraged  financially 
and  In  danger  of  going  under  as  a  result  of 
an  increasingly  burdensome  debt  service  and 
negative  cash  flow.  This  Is  a  generation  of 
young  farmers  who  found  it  economically 
possible  to  get  Into  the  business  of  family 
farming  only  to  see  their  dreams  shattered. 
We  stand  to  lose  a  generation  of  farmers. 

Lending  institutions  throughout  my  dis- 
trict report  that  as  manv  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  throughout  the  High  Plains  are 
in  "dire  straits"  and  are  such  a  poor  risk 
that  most  banks  are  refuslne  to  lend  them 
additional  credit.  Many  rural  banks  are  car- 
rying debt  loads  of  up  to  75  or  80  per  cent  of 
their  limits  and  are  experiencing  llauldity 
problems.  Many  farmers  have  purchased  land 
in  recent  years,  cannot  generate  enoueh  in- 
come to  service  their  debt  and  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  each  vear.  Farm- 
ers with  good  business  management  and 
20-20  hindsight  in  terms  of  debt  and  capital 
outlay  are  iust  ma'^ing  enough  monev  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  their  lo3ns.  At  lea.st  50  per 
cent  ha^e  some  deeree  of  debt  service  and 
the  debt  load  of  agribusiness  throughout  this 
nation  is  in'-reising  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ha-e  no  doubt  vou  will 
be  hearing  a  recounting  of  similar  stories 
during  the  coming  days  of  these  hearings. 
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There  have  been  a  series  of  grass  roots  meet- 
ing led  and  organized  by  a  group  of  con- 
cerned farm  wives  throughout  the  High 
Plains.  Their  story  Is  one  of  concern  and  frus- 
tration. Simply  put.  they  are  asking  how 
they  can  stay  In  business  when  everything 
they  must  buy  goes  up  In  price  and  the  prod- 
ucts they  sell  keep  going  down. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  we  must  take 
a  hard  and  Immediate  look  at  the  role  gov- 
ernment and  our  .society  play  In  helping 
maintain  a  viable  agriculture.  Let  me  say 
I  believe  the  crisis  Is  so  acute  In  many  areas 
that  delaying  legislative  proposals  until  these 
omnibus  farm  bill  hearings  are  completed 
will  be  too  late.  I  strongly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  take  Immediate  action  on  sev- 
eral emergency  fronts  to  stimulate  the  farm- 
er's cash  flow  and  provide  credit  liberaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sponsored  five  legis- 
lative proposals  that  I  believe  could  be  of  Im- 
mediate help  in  regard  to  cash  flow,  credit, 
storage  flexibility,  conservation  and  export 
problems. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  provide  an  Im- 
mediate stimulus  to  the  farm  sector  would 
be  to  expedite  the  passage  of  HR  3367,  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  a  special  graze 
out  and  hay  program  for  wheat  acreage.  This 
bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  650  Introduced 
by  my  Senate  colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry 
Bellmon  of  Oklahoma. 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  woiUd  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  to  pay  wheat 
farmers  $1  per  bushel  on  their  proven  yield 
to  let  livestock  graze  out  or  produce  green 
chop  forage  or  hay  from  up  to  40  per  cent 
of  their  r.llotted  wheat  acreage.  Here  are 
the  advantages: 

1.  It  would  provide  Immediate  relief  to 
the  shortage  of  hay  and  forage  In  the  Mid- 
west. Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  Is  costing  at 
least  .$70  per  ton  and  prairie  hay  at  least  $50 
per  ton.  It  has  reached  the  point  where 
thefts  of  slreable  quantities  of  hay  have  oc- 
curred in  Kansas.  UaDA  reports  hay  stocks 
are  the  lowest  since  1960. 

2.  It  would  be  more  economically  feasible 
to  graze  out  wheat  ground  that  will  yield 
poorly  than  to  pay  a  custom  combine  crew 
$10  per  acre  to  harvest  a  dismal  crop  that 
would  sell  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Farmers  could  not  collect  disaster 
payments  ($0.83  per  bushel  on  grazed  out 
acreage.) 

3.  USDA  projects  a  carryover  of  1.1  bil- 
lion bushels  on  June  1.  the  largest  In  9  years, 
and  an  even  greater  carryover  on  June  1, 
1978.  The  use  of  this  program  could  alleviate 
much  of  the  price  depressing  pressure  on  the 
wheat  market.  Even  in  the  theoretical  event 
of  an  extremelv  small  crop  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1.5  million  bushels  (30  per  cent  less 
than  last  year),  the  U.S.  would  have  a  total 
supply  of  more  than  2.6  billion  bushels  for 
the  1977-78  marketing  year.  Assuming  normal 
domestic  usage,  the  availability  for  export 
and  carryover  would  still  exceed  1.9  million 
bushels  or  double  the  amount  expected  to  be 
exported  this  year. 

4.  The  stocker  cattle  market  would  be  stim- 
ulated, a  welcome  relief  to  the  beleaguered 
cattle  industry. 

5.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  pay  $1  per  bushel  now  tixan  to 
pay  S2.25  for  a  loan  later  and  a  possible  de- 
ficiency payment  If  the  average  market  price 
remains  below  the  target  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  cannot  wait  to  be 
Included  In  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Wheat 
will  be  coming  out  of  dormancy  soon  and 
cattle  must  be  off  wheat  by  April  15  in  Kan- 
sas and  earlier  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  for 
farmers  to  qualify  for  disaster  payments.  The 
earlier  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  more  effective 
It  will  be  In  stimulating  the  wheat  belt's 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  committee 
should    give    immediate    consideration    also 
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to  HR  1973,  the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1977,  a  companion  bill  to  legislation  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague  and  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  the  Honorable  James  B. 
Pearson.  There  Is  precedent  for  this  legisla- 
tion as  represented  by  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Loan  Program  in  1974.  Under  Title  I  of 
HR  1973,  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain additional  short  term  credit  from  com- 
mercial lending  institutions  at  competitive 
Interest  rates  with  up  to  90  per  cent  guaran- 
teed loans.  The  outstanding  balance  would 
not  exceed  $350,000.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would 
also  change  the  Rural  Development  Act  by 
granting  Farmers  Home  Administration  new 
loan  authority  to  make  direct  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  partnerships  and  family 
farm  corporations.  In  addition,  the  present 
celling  of  $50,000  on  operating  loans  would 
be  Increased  to  $100,000.  Maximum  total  real 
estate  debt  celling  for  farm  ownership  loans 
would  be  Increased  from  $225,000  to  $325,000. 
The  FmHA  share  of  the  farm  ownership  loan 
would  be  increased  from  the  present  $100,000 
to  $150,000. 

Quick  passage  of  this  bill  would  enable 
farmers  to  proceed  with  the  planting  of  their 
spring  crops.  This  additional  credit  would 
have  to  be  used  In  a  Judicious  manner  or 
else  this  program  would  simply  be  piling 
credit  on  top  of  credit  and  delaying  an  in- 
evitable fate.  However,  many  farmers  are  In 
a  position  where  a  realistic  extension  of  time 
and  price  Improvement  will  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  success  or  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  grain  reseal  and 
storage  legislation  would  also  be  of  real  help 
to  farmers  In  their  efforts  to  ride  out  the 
current  market.  Depressed  wheat  and  feed 
grain  prices  are  once  again  forcing  farmers 
to  place  their  grain  under  non-recourse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans.  These 
loans  are  administered  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949  which  in  turn  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
length,  price,  rate  of  Interest  and  storage 
payment  connected  with  the  loan. 

As  the  program  exists  today,  the  USDA 
could  release  the  grain  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  In  fact.  In  the  1960's,  the  CCC  con- 
tinually sold  grain  as  soon  as  the  price 
reached  115  per  cent  of  the  loan  rate.  The 
result  was  a  wheat  market  continually  de- 
pressed by  the  government. 

With  CCC  non-recourse  loans  on  the  1976 
crop  approaching  their  11-month  termina- 
tion date,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  gov- 
ernment takeover  unless  prices  Improve. 
Once  again,  we  face  the  possibility  that  the 
CCC  could  unload  this  wheat  at  the  expense 
of  producers.  HR  3366  would  safeguard  the 
farmer's  wellbelng  through  the  chanees  In 
the  administration  of  the  non-recourse  loan 
program  by  amending  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1949  so  that  producers  of  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  rye  and  grain  sorghum  would 
have  the  option  of  resealing  grain  under  loan 
at  the  Initial  period  for  repavment  of  the 
loan,  for  an  additional  12  months  with  stor- 
age payments  and  no  Interest.  The  farmer 
would  also  have  the  flexibility  of  resealing 
for  a  third  year  with  the  same  con<^ltlons 
If  the  market  price  were  be'ow  75  per  cent 
of  parity.  If  the  price  were  above  75  per  cent 
of  parity,  the  loan  extension  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  consent.  The 
bill  also  contains  an  anti-dumnlne  provi- 
sion so  that  if  the  CCC  were  to  assume  owner- 
ship of  grain,  it  would  not  be  able  to  sell 
for  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  current  loan 
level  except  under  conditions  when  the  grain 
Is  In  danger  of  deterioration  or  spoilage  or 
when  natural  disasters  create  a  need  for 
emergency  livestock  feed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  before,  we  are 
experiencing  extremely  dry  conditions  in  the 
High  Plains  and  the  danger  of  severe  wind 
erosion  and  blowing  soil  becomes  more  se- 
vere with  each  passing  week.  I  urge  the  com- 
mittee's   immediate    consideration    of    the 
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Critical  Lands  Resource  Conservation  Act. 
Introduced  by  my  veteran  colleague,  Bob 
Poage  of  Texas  and  committee  members 
Glenn  English  of  Oklahoma,  Charlie  Thone 
of  Nebraska  and  myself.  Farmers  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  thousands  of  margi- 
nal cropland  acres  were  broken  out  of  sod 
and  planted  to  wheat  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  winterkill  evident  and  poor  top 
growth,  the  High  Plains  are  in  danger  of 
serious  erosion  this  spring. 

By  converting  this  highly  credible  farm- 
land In  the  High  Plains  to  soil -conserving 
cover  crops,  with  Incentive  payments  of  $30 
per  acre,  per  year  for  an  Initial  period  of 
two  years,  it  is  envisioned  that  approximately 
15  million  acres  of  marginal  wheat  land 
could  be  protected  from  erosion.  We  are 
talking  about  valuable  soil  that  could  be 
utilized  in  the  future  when  great  food  pro- 
duction is  called  for.  In  addition,  during 
drought  conditions,  emergency  supplies  of 
forage  would  be  available  to  hvestock  pro- 
ducers who  cannot  afford  to  buy  hay  for 
their  livestock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  bill  I  would  like 
to  discuss  as  part  of  the  emergency  pack- 
age I  am  proposing  deals  with  our  Food  for 
Peace  program  and  the  need  to  Increase  our 
agricultural  exports.  Public  Law  480  must 
function  with  maximum  flexibility  to 
achieve  its  purposes.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
a  great  Kansan,  the  former  Chairman  of 
this  committee.  Congressman  Cliff  Hope,  Sr., 
whose  picture  hangs  In  this  room,  was  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Since  Its  enactment,  more  than 
$26  billion  in  farm  commodities  have  been 
shipped  overseas  to  fight  the  war  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

However.  Congress  unfortunately  crippled 
Pi.  480  as  an  effective  tool  for  developing 
export  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products.  A 
year  ago.  Congress  amended  the  program  to 
require  that  in  any  fiscal  year  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  our  food  assistance  under  P.L. 
480  can  go  to  countries  with  a  per  capita 
gross  national  production  of  more  than  $300. 
In  ether  words,  we  must  ship  three  tons  to 
countries  with  less  than  $300  per  capita 
GNP  before  we  can  ship  one  ton  to  a  coun- 
try above  that  level.  Title  I  of  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram permits  government  financing  of  ex- 
port sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  develop- 
ing countries  with  long  term,  low  Interest 
credit. 

World  wide  infiation,  sparked  by  the  OPEC 
oil  price  increases,  has  put  many  countries 
well  above  the  $300  per  capita  grcss  national 
prcduct  figure.  The  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  some  major  recipients  of 
food  aid  (South  Asian  countries)  have  ex- 
perienced ver>-  gocd  crop  years  and  will  not 
accept  ncrmai  budget  allocations.  The 
USDA  has  estimated  up  to  $222  mUllon  of 
the  Title  I  budget  (26  percent)  will  not  be 
allocated  or  utilized.  We  are  talking  about 
1.1  million  tons  of  wheat,  that  may  not  be 
shipped,  wheat  that  can  do  nothing  in  this 
country  but  add  to  the  expensive  and  bur- 
densome carryover. 

However,  if  the  75-25  provision  were  re- 
pealed, the  USDA  estimates  that  there  could 
be  a  potential  Increase  of  1.75  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  shipped  under  Title  I  this 
marketing  year  to  needy  countries.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  bin  to  repeal  this  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  restriction  was  not  Jointly 
referred  to  this  committee  and  Its  fate  lies 
within  the  House  International  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing.  I  would  like 
to  make  several  comments  regarding  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  and  the  general  direction  I  believe  our 
farm  policy  should  take.  Tou  know,  for  40 
years  farmers,  taxpayers  and  everyone  on  the 
sidelines  complained  about  government  con- 
trol of  agriculture  and  all  that  went  with  It 
from  "taxpayer  rlpoffs "  to  the  government 
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within  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
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that  we  need  immediate  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

temporary  emergency  action  to  break  the 
current  vlcloxxs  cycle  of  forced  sales  and  de- 
pressed prices.  I  have  already  urged  President 
Carter  to  take  Inunedlate  action  to  Increase 
the  current  loan  rate  for  wheat,  corn  and 
milo. 

However.  I  must  warn  that  over  the  long 
term  a  too  high  loan  rate  would  derail  our 
export  sales,  distort  and  displace  ground  In 
the  corn  belt  and  spring  wheat  producing 
areas,  destroy  the  target  price  concept  and 
get  us  back  into  the  business  of  government 
taking  over  grain  stocks  with  taxpayer's 
money.  We  should  be  committed  to  a  long 
range  policy  of  production  combined  with 
efforts  to  stop  the  inflation  that  eats  away 
at  farm  profits.  I  believe  we  should  oppose 
long-term  controls  on  farm  management 
decisions.  I  would  like  to  see  us  alleviate  the 
current  economic  crisis  and  build  on  the 
foundation  of  a  free  market  that  the  current 
legislation  has  served  so  well. 


March  2,  1977 


TRIBUTE   TO   ARLAN   STANGELAND 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  reiterate  our  tribute 
yesterday  during  his  swearing-in  to  our 
newest  Republican  Member  of  the  House, 
Arlan  Stangeland  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stanceland's  election  was  not  only 
a  shot  in  the  arm  to  conservatives  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  he  Nation,  It 
should  also  serve  as  a  sober  warning  to 
the  Carter  administration  that  the  voters 
of  America — even  those  in  Vice  President 
Mondale's  own  State — will  not  buy  high- 
er deficits,  a  no-growth  economic  policy, 
and  unilateral  disarmament. 

Syndicated  Columnist  Frank  Van  der 
Linden  has  written  an  interesting  column 
on  the  Stangeland  election.  As  an  active 
adviser  to  the  Committee  for  the  Survival 
of  a  Free  Congress,  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  note  CSPC's  role  in  that  Min- 
nesota race. 

I  would  like  to  include  Mr.  Van  der 
Linden's  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

MoNDALE  Gets  a  "Slap  in  the  Face" 
(By  Frank  Van  der  Linden) 

Washington. — Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
dale  and  the  Carter  administration  have  re- 
ceived a  sharp  rebuke  from  Minnesota's  Sev- 
enth District,  where  the  voters  have  elected 
a  conservative  Republican  farmer,  Arlan 
Stangeland,  to  the  seat  in  Congress  vacated 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland. 

Stangeland.  47.  piled  up  57.6  per  cent  of 
the  vote  In  defeating  Mike  Sullivan,  35,  the 
nominee  of  the  state's  long-dominant  Demo- 
crat-Farmer-Labor Party. 

At  first,  the  race  was  supposed  to  be  a 
breeze  for  Sullivan,  who  was  an  assistant 
to  Mondale  when  the  Vice  President  was  a 
Minnesota  Senator. 

Bergland  had  won  re-election  by  a  three- 
to-one  margin  last  November,  when  the  Car- 
ter-Mondale  ticket  swept  Minnesota.  Berg- 
land, Mondale,  and  the  new  Senator,  ex- 
Governor  Wendell  Anderson,  campaigned  for 
Sullivan,  promoting  him  as  a  man  who  would 
work  for  the  farmers  "in  the  Bergland  tra- 
dition." Mondale  said  that,  with  Sullivan 
In  Bergland's  old  House  seat,  the  voters  of 


the  district  would  have  a  direct  pipeline  to 
the  highest  levels  of  authority  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Stangeland  waged  his  uphill  flght  with 
the  aid  of  the  National  Conservative  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  and  the  Committee 
for  the  Survival  of  a  Free  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  Republican  party  orgarlzatlon. 

CSFC  sent  a  full-time  worker,  John  Proc- 
tor, who  concentrated  on  turning  out  the 
vote.  Proctor  praised  the  help  he  received 
from  two  young  people  rent  hi  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Responsible  Youth  Politics, 
headed  by  Morton  Blackwell. 

When  the  odds  seemed  against  Strange- 
land  In  early  February,  Proctor  sent  a  mes- 
sage back  to  Washington:  "This  congres- 
sional seat  can  be  won  with  proper  planning 
and  execution."  He  stre-^sed  Stangeland's 
Scnr.dlnavian  heritage,  his  eight  and  a  half 
years  of  service  in  the  legislature  and,  above 
all.  the  theme  of  his  appeal  to  farmers:  "He's 
one  of  xis." 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  February  22 
election.  Impartial  observers  gave  Sullivan 
a  60-40  chance  of  victory.  "It  began  to  turn 
around  the  weekend  before  the  voting," 
CSFC  Director  Paul  Weyrich  said,  "when 
the  largely  Lutheran  voters  heard  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  asking  a  voter 
turnout  for  Sullivan.  Also,  the  farmers  were 
concerned  by  President  Carter's  cancellation 
of  much-needed  water  projects.  This  was  the 
Carter  administration's  first  test  at  the  polls. 
Our  voters  turned  out  and  theirs  didn't." 

Howard  Phillips,  who  heads  the  nation- 
wide Conservative  Caucus,  called  Sullivan's 
defeat  "a  slap  in  the  face  for  Mondale." 
Stangeland  is  the  first  district  director  of 
Conservative  Caucus  to  win  a  seat  In  Con- 
gress. Republican  National  Chairman  Bill 
Brock  Interpreted  Staneeland's  upset  vic- 
tory as  proof  that  "the  Republican  party  Is 
alive  and  well." 


WEST  VIRGINIA   REPRESETNTATIVE 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SPEECH 


March  2y  1977 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  Pamela  E. 
Paugh's  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
^speech  on  "What  America  Means  to 
Me."  She  was  chosen  to  represent  West 
Virginia  here  in  Washington  on  March  8 
for  the  final  judging. 

Pamela  has  competed  for  the  past  2 
years  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  pro- 
gram, but  this  year,  her  senior  year  at 
Parkersburg  High  School,  she  won  the 
privilege  to  represent  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  share  Pamela's  speech  on 
"What  America  Means  to  Me"  with  my 
colleagues: 

1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 

"We  the  people"  .  .  .  Those  three  little 
words  the  essence  of  what  America  means 
to  me. 

This  past  year,  millions  of  Americans 
flocked  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
see  their  country.  Some  discovered  America 
through  her  mountains,  some  through  her 
seashores,  some  through  her  capital  cities 
with  their  buildings  and  monuments.  Still 
others  bought  souveniers,  marched  In 
parades  and  visited  historic  sites.  In  many 
of  these  ways,  I  too,  discovered  America,  but 


I  also  had  the  privilege  of  discovering 
America  through  her  people. 

As  I  watched  Americans  of  all  races,  sizes, 
creeds,  and  backgrounds  celebrate  our 
birthday,  I  noticed  that  these  "United" 
States  of  America  are  united  In  more  than 
"Just  a  name".  For  example,  I  discovered  part 
of  America  in  my  own  neighborhood. 

Although  for  several  years  I  had  known 
the  families  who  lived  around  me,  I  had 
never  stopped  to  think  that  these  people 
were  not  only  my  neighbors,  but  also  my 
country.  My  Idea  of  America  had  been 
purely  physical.  I  thought  America  con- 
sisted of  sky-scrapers  in  New  York  City, 
the  wonder  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  huge  red- 
woods of  California  and  the  booming  oil 
wells  in  Texas. 

But  one  evening,  while  driving  through 
my  neighborhood,  I  realized  that  these 
things  have  something,  but  not  everything, 
to  do  with  "America  the  Beautiful".  Upon 
reflection,  I  knew  America  to  be  a  plan  and 
a  dream  In  the  minds  of  her  people. 

As  I  drove  on  I  saw  an  example  of  the 
dream  that  Is  America.  Walking  along  the 
road,  an  elderly  couple  was  taking  their 
evening  stroll.  As  I  noticed  the  couple  more 
closely,  I  saw  them  watching  a  group  of 
children  running  across  the  lawn  to  meet 
their  father,  who  was  returning  home  from 
work. 

In  that  one  scene,  I  viewed  the  whole  of 
the  American  dream  ...  I  saw  little  chil- 
dren running  free  .  .  .  building  their 
dreams.  Their  father,  In  watching  them, 
was  seeing  his  dream  being  fulfilled.  And  the 
elderly  couple  was  reliving  and  reviving  their 
dream  of  their  youth.  It  was  then,  I  realized 
that  although  the  privilege  to  dream  is  given 
to  all  men,  only  In  a  country  such  as  ours 
has  the  right  to  pursue  those  dreams  been 
given. 

And  as  I  have  watched  people  In  this 
Bicentennial  celebration.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  America  was  not  a  geographically 
determined  place.  Had  cur  foiefathers  landed 
on  a  continent  different  from  the  one  we 
know  today  as  North  America,  with  f^eir 
dreams  and  plans,  an  America  would  have 
been  established  there.  Now,  I  know  that 
the  actual  land  I  claim  as  my  country  is  the 
place  where  freedom  loving  people  live. 
Thus,  my  country's  strength  does  not  lie 
In  her  buildings,  in  her  landscapes,  or  In 
her  Industries,  but  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  her  people.  People — like  you  and  me. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  Brooks  Scanlon  best 
summarize  what  America  really  means  to  me. 

"God  built  Him  a  continent  of  glory.  He 
studied  it  with  sweet-flowing  of  fountains: 
He  carpeted  It  with  soft-rolling  prairies,  and 
columned  it  with  thundering  mountains. 
Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  peoples  and 
summoned  the  bravest  among  them.  They 
came — each  bearing  a  plan  and  a  dream,  the 
glow  of  adventure  was  in  their  eyes,  and  in 
their  hearts  the  glory  of  hope.  God  fashioned 
a  nation  In  love,  and  blessed  It  with  purpose 
sublime." 

And,  "we  the  people"  call  it  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  was  in  my  district  on 
Monday.  I  wsis  not  in  the  Chamber  to 
vote  on  H.R.  2329.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"'  on  rollcall  No.  31. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CASE  FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sent  each  of  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  my  February  newsletter,  in  which 
I  pointed  out  to  my  constituents  the  urg- 
ent need  for  a  strong  civil  defense  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
many  of  them  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  read,  and  take  to  heart,  what  I  said. 

One  copy  of  the  newsletter  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Honorable 
Frank  Williams,  who  represents  the  25th 
District  of  Florida  in  the  Florida  house 
of  representatives.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  very  thoughtful  letter  and 
also  a  copy  of  an  article  which  he  had 
written,  which  appeared  in  the  July- 
August  1976,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Civil 
Defense.  Representative  Williams  has 
made  some  cogent  points,  which  rein- 
force my  own  position,  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sharing  his  letter  and 
article  with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

February  22,  1977. 
Hon.  G.  William  Whitehurst, 
Member  of  Congress,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  WHiTEHimsT:  I  want 
to  commend  you  on  your  February  News- 
letter. A  copy  fell  into  my  hands  and  need- 
less to  say  I  was  very  much  impressed.  You 
are  doing  the  country  a  great  service  by 
speaking  out  on  a  most  important  subject — 
Civil  Defense. 

Civil  Defense  contributes  to  defense  bal- 
ance by  protecting  our  people  and  resources 
and  not  by  threatening  or  destroying  their 
counterparts  in  another  country.  In  develop- 
ing a  proper  civil  defense  we  are  not  escalat- 
ing an  arms  race — we  are  making  nuclear 
targets  less  and  le?s  rewarding,  and  we  tend 
to  make  weapon  buildups  ineffective  (In  spite 
of  curiously  smug  arguments  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  kill  people  than  to  protect  them). 
Home  defense  is  therefore  a  humanitarian 
pursuit. 

Again  I  commend  you  for  working  towards 
a  civil  defense  program  that  will  give  the 
American  people  the  protective  measures  and 
the  high  odds  for  peace  that  they  expect, 
need  and  deserve. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any 
as?l'tance  to  you. 

Kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Williams. 

Permissiveness:  Road  to  Panic 
(By  Frank  Williams) 

Behind  the  glitter  of  our  American  Bi- 
centennial there  looms  an  ominous  moral 
crisis — clearly  the  greatest  in  our  history. 
We  have  begun,  loosely,  to  call  it  "permis- 
siveness." Not  a  very  adequate  word,  but  the 
best  we  have  at  the  moment. 

As  a  politician  I  am  awed  by  its  magnitude 
and  its  Implications. 

Bluntly,  it  all  boils  down  to  a  serious 
doubt  that  our  country,  while  celebrating  its 
200th  birthday  today,  will  last  out  the  re- 
maining two  decades  of  the  20th  Century. 
A  fast-growing  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
local,  state  and  national  politics  are  accept- 
ing this  same  disturbing  vision. 

Permissiveness — you  mig^t  define  it  as  a 
consuming  desire  to  sympathize  with,  to  help 
the  forces  that  work  against  society  and  to 
whitewash  their  threat  to  our  existence — now 
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pervades  our  entire  national  life.  It  has  both 
Its  domestic  and  international  aspects.  From 
a  vigorous,  responsible  people  that  character- 
ized the  first  175  years  of  the  "American 
Experiment"  we  have  become  a  self-indulg- 
ent, guilt-ridden,  sycophantic  bunch  of 
apologists. 

As  one  example,  take  crime.  We  have 
coddled  the  criminal  until  today  he  enjoys 
the  status  of  a  privileged  citizen.  We  have 
tied  the  hands  of  our  law-enforcement  people 
with  restrictions  that  make  Justice  a  mock- 
ery. We  blindly  try  to  rehabilitate  those  who 
will  not  be  and  can  not  be  rehabilitated. 
We  are  making  country  clubs  of  our  prisons. 
We  are  being  laughed  at.  We  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at.  And,  as  a  result  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  crime  of  murder  has  increased  over 
100  percent;  rape  has  increased  over  200 
percent;  and  armed  robbery  has  Increased 
over  300  percent. 

Crime  pays.  It's  a  good  business.  The  risk 
of  getting  caught  Is  minimized.  Only  5  out 
of  every  100  criminals  are  convicted  where 
maior  crimes  are  involved.  And  even  these 
look  to  being  soon  free.  That  element  of 
society  which  is  attracted  by  "easy  money" 
no  longer  has  effective  restraints. 

In  the  early  1960's  I  was  a  prison  guard. 
Then  the  prisoner  could  be  controlled  be- 
cause Justice  was  fair  and  tough,  and  the 
penalty  for  revolt  was  severe.  But  not  today. 
"Permissiveness"  has  taken  over.  We  seem  to 
feel  that  prisoners  have  a  right  to  riot.  The 
prisoner  knows  that  he  has  a  good  press  and 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "understanding" 
for  his  misfortunes.  Even  if  he  should  kill 
a  guard  his  penalty  is  apt  to  be  of  WTlst- 
slapplng  dimensions.  Today  the  life  of  a 
guard  Is  in  real  Jeoiardy.  The  trained,  ex- 
perienced, competent  career  guard  wants  out. 
wants  another  job. 

Crime  is  only  one  field  where  permissive- 
ness has  gained  the  upper  hand.  Education, 
welfare,  national  economy,  the  family  unit 
and  the  professional  world  are  other  exam- 
ples. Decadence  is  Indeed  pronounced. 

Politics  itself  is  Infested  with  abuses  and 
laxity.  We  have  come  to  expect  them.  Local, 
state  and  national  governments  have  in  both 
manpower  and  cost  exploded  beyond  all  rea- 
son. Where  do  they  stop? 

All  this  Is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  politics  this  attitude  of  indulgence  and 
permitted  contempt  for  values  spills  over 
Into  the  International  scene.  Here  too,  it  is 
less  disturbing  not  to  make  waves,  to  be 
permissive.  President  Ford,  for  instance,  is 
busy  assuring  and  insisting  that  the  United 
States  still  holds  position  No.  1  in  the  lineup 
of  military  powers.  But  others,  including 
Ronald  Reagan,  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Henry  Jack- 
son, James  Buckley.  James  Schlesinger  and 
Edward  Teller,  shoot  holes  through  the 
claim.  The  Journal  of  Civil  Defense  has  for 
several  years  pointed  to  the  United  States  as 
"Number  2"  in  military  strength. 

What  are  we  really? 

We  are  No.  2  in  offensive  capability.  That's 
for  sure. 

And  in  defensive  capability?  Well,  we  are 
No.  22 ! 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  here  in  the  Joiu-- 
nal  of  Civil  Defense  to  examine  the  question 
of  home  defense  as  It  relates  to  our  per- 
m'lssiveness  hangup. 

Few  people  want  to  talk  about  this,  and 
our  national  leaders — Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike — have  successfully  brushed  it  un- 
der the  rug  these  past  twenty-odd  years.  The 
defense  of  Americans  (except  of  the  chosen 
few  in  government  and  in  the  military  who 
must  be  protected  to  carry  on  official  func- 
tions) has  become  a  standing  Joke.  Argu- 
ments for  it  are  ignored  and  obscured. 

The  story — the  real  story — of  the  need  for 
a  home  defense  Is  virltten  in  vital  statistics 
emanating  from  the  same  source  that  ridi- 
cules the  lessons  they  give.  One  example  Is 
PONAST   II,   a   recent   government   nuclear 
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attack  study.  It  shows  that 
our  population  would  have 
sumed  attack  with  our  pre-e 
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decision? 
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punishment    acceptable 
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has  been  a  total  failure.  It  ha.< 
sible  for  the  needless  deaths 
of  crime  victims.  Its  continuation 
an  even  greater  toll. 
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The  situation  we  face  In 
American  population  from 
is    somewhat    different.    We 
International    crises.    We 
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react. 

Looking  at  what  had 
later  an  article  In  the  March 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Ing  truth  about  our  civil 

"The   Hen's   share   of   blame 
crisis  must  be  borne  by  the 
our  national  Government — the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  their  . 
hard  fact  is  that  the  American 
not  been  given  the  kind  of 
have  a  right  to  expect. " 

That    leadership    is    still 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Kohler,  says  this  today : 
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permissiveness. 

Is  there  really  hope?  Could 
the    apparent    awakening  to 
crime  control,  it  Is  possible 
provided  facts  instead  of 
posterous  "overkill"  story  Is 
seriously  lay  the  groundwork 
program   of   homeland 
with  It  greatly  improve  our 
spond  to  all  types  of  natural 
Jor  accidents? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  all.  home  defense  Is  the  first  duty  of 
a  conscientious  politician.  Nothing  Is  more 
Important  than  the  defense  of  our  coimtry 
and  Its  people.  At  least,  nothing  should  be. 
Upon  the  succes.sful  accomplishment  of  an 
effective  home  defense  our  very  survival 
depends. 

Our  Poun-^in^  Fathers  said  it.  And  today  at 
our  Bicentennial  I  borrow  this  message  and 
repeat  It.  If  America  is  to  be  around  come 
the  2l6t  Century  we  need  to  fight  for  that 
concept. 

I  for  one  Intend  to. 


FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY 
INSPECTORS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WrST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduceci  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
will  extend  to  our  Nation's  Federal  mine 
safety  inspectors  the  same  legal  protec- 
tions now  already  granted  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  Federal  employees  in  other  de- 
partments carrying  out  similar  security 
or  safety  functions.  There  are  some  1.400 
coal  mine  safety  Inspectors  employed  by 
the  Mine  Enforcement  Safety  Adminis- 
tration— MESA — U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  They  work  to  minimize  the 
thotisands  of  occupational  hazards  which 
were  once  thought  to  be  part  of  a  miner's 
job.  According  to  the  1969  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  every  oper- 
ating coal  mine  in  the  United  States 
must  be  inspected  several  times  annually. 
Violations  of  Federal  regulations  which 
govern  can  result  In  fines  or  closure  or- 
ders to  the  mine  operator. 

Some  of  these  hazards  include  ton.?  of 
plate  and  rock  hanging  precariou.sly  over 
the  heads  of  miners  as  they  go  about  ex- 
tracting the  precious  fuel  from  under- 
ground seams;  the  constant  threat  of 
explosion,  fire  or  "arcing"  caused  by 
ever-present  deposits  of  methane  and 
highly  flammable  coal  dust;  critically 
short  air  supplies  in  work  areas;  proper 
use  and  maintenance  of  bone  crushing 
machinerj';  and  the  destructive  effects 
of  microscopic  coal  dust  particles  on  the 
human  lung. 

Naturally,  as  the  inspector  makes  his 
rounds  in  any  one  of  the  4,500  subsurface 
or  surface  coal  mines  that  operate  in  this 
country,  he  exposes  himself  to  all  these 
hazards — only  with  more  frequency  and 
to  a  greater  degree  than  even  the  miner. 

If  mining  is  a  dangerous  job,  it  is  also 
a  profitable  industry  and  promises  to  be- 
come more  so  as  other  sources  of  fossil 
fuel  become  critically  short.  One  coal 
subsidiary  projects  that  it  will  gross  $900 
million  in  1979.  With  that  kind  of  money 
involved,  mine  inspectors  face  another 
hazard  which  miners  do  not:  Many  mine 
operators  and  owners  are  never  overly 
happy  to  comply  with  Federal  safety 
codes  and  are  often  openly  hostile  and 
violent  when  an  inspector  orders  a  mine 
operation  shut  down  for  safety  violations. 
In  such  cases,  that  mine  is  closed  down 
until  the  dangerous  condition  is  abated. 

This  show  of  hostility  ranges  from  ver- 
bal abuse  to  physical  violence.  Until  leg- 
islation is  passed  providing  for  criminal 
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sanctions  and  penalties  for  such  assaults 
and  harassment,  it  would  appear  that  in- 
spectors must  rely  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  requesting  the  assistance  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  seeking  in- 
junctive relief  against  the  guilty  parties. 
To  date,  MESA  has  never  invoked  in- 
junctive power  available  to  it  imder  the 
terms  of  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Some  brief  examples  of  actual  cases 
of  harassment  and  violence  which  oc- 
curred recently  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  MESA  Inspector  during  a  mine  in- 
spection cited  the  mine  for  unsafe  condi- 
tions. While  still  in  the  mine,  he  was  kicked 
in  the  mid-section  and  smashed  across  the 
head  with  a  hydraulic  hose  by  the  mine's 
co-owner.  The  co-owner  then  started  a  coal- 
ing machine,  looked  back  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  dazed  Inspector  saying:  "I'll  kill  a 
bunch  of  you  damn  fellows  yet!"  The  In- 
spector then  picked  up  his  dust  bag  and  cap 
and  staggered  down  the  belt  line  and  outside 
of  the  mine.  The  MESA  Inspector  filed  a 
criminal  charge  against  the  mine's  co-owner, 
hiring  his  own  attorney.  The  case  was  even- 
tually heard  on  June  29,  1973  after  several 
continuances.  The  co-owner  was  found  guilty 
of  assault  and  fined  $200  and  court  costs.  It 
cost  the  inspector  14  hours  of  annual  leave, 
8  hours  of  sick  leave,  five  round  trips  to  the 
city  where  the  trial  took  place,  $75.00  In 
lawyers  fees  and  $5,80  for  medication. 

(2)  One  MESA  Inspector  after  discovering 
that  an  inactive  mine  had  been  reopened 
without  proper  notification  to  the  authori- 
ties inspected  the  Illegally-operating  mine 
and  found  serious  hazardovis  conditions.  As 
he  started  to  leave  the  mine  he  was  pinned 
down  by  sniper  fire.  He  hid  Inside  the  mine 
until  evening  came  bringing  darkness  and 
escaped.  He  ordered  the  mine  closed.  He 
never  did  know  who  his  assailant  was. 

(3)  After  completing  an  Inspection,  an 
Inspector  was  returning  to  his  office  driving 
through  treacherous  mountain  terrain.  Sud- 
denly, he  experienced  a  suspicious  blow-out. 
Upon  inspection,  garage  personnel  found  a 
slit  in  the  Inside  wall  of  the  tire  near  the 
rim,  obviously  made  by  a  knife. 

The  inspectors  concede  that  most  of 
the  direct  abuses  take  place  in  the  small- 
er mines.  But  the  subtle  variety  of  inter- 
ference, minor  obstacles,  and  noncoop- 
eration  with  the  law  seems  to  be  the 
specialty  of  the  conglomerate  mines — 
with  hefty  legal  staffs  and  the  money  to 
be  imaginative. 

Regardless  of  who  the  perpetrators  of 
these  violent  acts  are,  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  must  give  these 
Federal  inspectors  our  strongest  suoport 
by  protecting  them  imder  our  Federal 
criminal  statutes.  Civil  action  in  court 
does  not  carry  the  weight  of  criminal  law 
sanctions  and  penalties. 

The  House  can  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward this  honorable  goal  by  supporting 
my  bill  now.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
these  conscientious  and  courageous  men. 
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A  LITTLE  "TLC"  MAKES  SENIOR 
CENTER  A  REALITY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mr.    SANTINI.    Mr.    Speaker,    In    18 
months  of  operation,  the  Carson  City 


Senior  Citizens  Center  has  become  the 
prime  example  of  a  functioning,  effective 
program  for  the  elderly.  More  important- 
ly, the  success  of  the  center  shows  how  an 
idea — with  some  help  from  concerned 
seniors  and  local  groups — can  become  a 
reality. 

The  community  of  Carson  City  opened 
its  arms  to  see  that  the  center  get  off  the 
ground.  The  local  Kiwanis  Club  was  in- 
strumental in  the  initial  steps  toward 
construction  and  operation.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Nevada,  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  Carson  City  all  provided 
needed  financial  and  manpower  assist- 
ance in  the  early  stages.  Later  a  Federal 
grant  came  through  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses, and  the  center  took  off.  Since 
then,  hundreds  of  hours  and  thousands  of 
dollars  have  poured  into  the  center  from 
Carson  City's  business  firms,  service  or- 
ganizations, and  interested  individuals. 

The  physicial  plant  for  the  center  is 
impressive  and  functional.  But  even  more 
heartwarming  for  me,  as  I  participated  in 
the  recent  building  fund  benefit,  is  the 
enthusiastic  response  and  participation 
by  the  senior  citizens  in  the  Carson  City 
area.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  and 
reflection  on  the  initiative  and  determ- 
ination of  some  outstanding  people  living 
in  a  generous  and  concerned  city. 

The  center  will  continue  to  expand,  and 
it  will  continue  to  provide  essential 
health,  recreation,  nutritional  and  in- 
formation services  to  our  seniors.  The 
people  who  have  contributed  their  money, 
commodities,  and  effort  to  making  the 
center  a  roaring  success  have  my  con- 
gratulations and  support. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Designation  of  a  National  Commu- 
nity Health  Week  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  united  effort  in  health 
education  by  the  participation  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  religious  and  civic  groups, 
as  well  as  individual  citizens.  This  would 
encourage  swift  identification,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  persons  having  health 
problems  by  increasing  community 
awareness  of  the  services  available 
through  community  health  centers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  endeavor. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  "NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY  HEALTH  WEEK" 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  wish  to  reintroduce  a 
joint  resolution  designating  March  13- 
19,  1977,  as  National  Community  Health 
Week. 

A  growing  number  of  communities  are 
already  observing  National  Community 
Health  Week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Community  Health  Association,  Inc. 
This  organization  is  headed  by  my  good 
friend,  Dr  Ruth  Temple  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  devoted  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  and  energy  to  the  establishment 
of  community  health  centers. 

Community  health  centers  have  been 
estabhshed  imder  the  auspices  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to 
insure  that  no  individual  or  commu- 
nity is  denied  health  services  because  of 
unavailability,  inadequate  financial  re- 
sources or  other  such  barriers.  Yet,  to- 
day, many  Americans  still  suffer  need- 
lessly because  they  are  unaware  of  the 
resources  available  to  them  through  such 
community  health  centers. 


WHY  DO   4,300   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
NEED  IMPACT  AID  FUNDS? 


HON.  HERBERT  F.  HARRIS  II 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1978 
Federal  education  budget — both  the  Ford 
proposal  and  the  Carter  revision — re- 
quests elimination  of  $395  million  in  im- 
pact aid  funds,  half  of  what  our  schools 
received  in  the  current  school  year.  Im- 
pact Aid  funds  go  to  420  congressional 
districts  and  over  4.300  school  districts. 
The  1978  budget  request  would  eliminate 
funding  for  all  "B"  children,  students 
whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  such  as  a  military  base  or  IRS 
office. 

Impact  aid  funds  have  been  part  of 
local  school  budgets  for  27  years.  They 
are  used  as  general  operating  funds  pro- 
viding the  basics  in  a  school  system,  from 
heat  and  water  to  blackboards.  These 
proposed  cuts,  then,  will  cut  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  local  school  system.  And  they 
come  at  a  time  when  local  school  budgets 
cannot  withstand  another  Federal  cut. 

ENERGY     COSTS     ESCALATING 

I  have  gathered  some  data  on  recent 
cost  increases  to  schools  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration shows  increases  in  energy 
costs  faced  by  school  systems  in  recent 
years : 

ENERGY  COST  INCREASES   PER  PUPIL  MEDIAN  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


Pe-cenf 

Energy  1972-73  1974-75  change 

Fueloil $5,52  $10,65  +92.9 

Naturalgas 4,79  6,75  +40.9 

Coal 1.43  2.50  +74,8 

Electricity 11.95  16,65  +39.3 

Propane .36  .61  +69.4 

Tolalenergy 20.07  29.77  +48.3 


Note;  FE  A  estimates  that  in  the  1975-76  schorl  year  the  cost  of 
fuel  oil  and  elect  icity  increased  an  additional  20  to  25  percent 

The  FEA  figures  thus  show  that  from 
1972  to  1975,  the  cost  to  median  school 
districts  for  fuel  per  pupil  increased  48 
percent.  During  this  time,  the  Nation's 
public  schools  spent  $514  million  more 
for  fuel — a  figure  which  represents  43,- 
000  teaching  positions. 

Some  areas  were  hit  worse  than  others. 
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The  following  table  from  FEA  shows 
costs  increases  by  region: 

MEDIAN  ENERGY  COST  BY  REGION  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Area:  Region- 


Dollars  per  pupil, 
all  fuel 

1972-73     1974-75 


Percent- 
age 
change 


1.  Maine,    Vermont,    New 

Hampshire,  Massachu- 

chusetts 24,46       47.14  +92.7 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey..       28.06       48.04  +71.2 

3.  Pennsylvania,  Cistrict  of 

Columbia,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia 23.52        39.21         +66.7 

4.  Kentucl<y,      Tennessee, 

South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida 15.80         24.99         +58.1 

5.  Minnesota,     Wisconsin, 

Michigan,  Illinois,  Indi-  „  . 

ana,  Ohio 24.09         36.30         +50.6 

6.  Texas,     New     Mexico. 

Oklahoma,    Arkansas, 

Louisiana 15.06        20.89         +38.7 

7.  Nevada,   Iowa,   Kansas,  „  .,         , .,  . 

Missouri —       21.33        26.13         +22.5 

8.  Montana,         Wyoming, 

North   Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Utah,  Colorado.       18.77         24.93         +32.8 

9.  Nevada,  California,  An- 

zona 14.96        20.67         +38.1 

10.  Washington,        Oregon, 

Idaho 19.57        27.00         +37.9 


In  this  survey  of  10,000  school  districts, 
covering  96.5  percent  of  all  public  school 
students,  60  percent  of  the  school  officials 
reported  that  their  district  lacks  money 
to  undertake  changes  and  modifications 
in  buildings  and  in  their  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  needed  to  conserve 
fuel.  Most  often  cited  as  obstacles  to  con- 
servation were  the  age  of  buildings,  lack 
of  proper  temperature  controls  and  leaky 
windows. 

LIBRARY    BOOK    COSTS   RISING 

Publishers  Weekly  has  compiled  the 
dollar  figures  listed  below  which  show 
how  infiation  has  affected  the  price  of  li- 
brary books: 


COST  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Type  of  book                            1971 

February 
1977 

Per- 
centage 
change 

Average  hardcover  children's 

book -.. W.23 

Average     hardcover     adult 

book            13.25 

$5.87 
16.32 

+39 
+23 

These  increases  follow  a  doubling  in 
prices  the  previous  5  years. 

"ROOTS"    WOXn.D    COST    $7,200 

Many  of  us  have  been  inspired  recently 
by  the  television  production  of  Alex 
Haley's  book  "Roots."  This  gripping  pro- 
gram provided  a  valuable  educational 
experience  for  adults  and  children  alike. 
Aside  from  the  social  and  historical  les- 
sons learned  from  this  masterful  work,  I 
believe  many  of  us  also  were  reminded  of 
the  power  and  educational  value  of  films 
and  other  audio-visual  media.  Yet  the 
cost  to  a  library  or  a  school  system  to 
purchase  this  12 -series  film  would  be 
$7,200.  The  cost  of  educational  materials, 
particularly  those  like  films  with  a  petro- 
chemical base,  has  strained  school  budg- 
ets. I  would  venture  to  guess  that  few 
schools  or  libraries  could  purchase 
"Roots."  And  yet  I  doubt  that  there  is 


too  have 
have  gone  up 
jfears.  And  the 
spent  on 
35  percent 
million  in 


b  'iriR 
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little  disagreement  over  tl  e  educational 
value  of  this  important  wc  rk. 

LUNCH   PROGRAMS    HIT    BY    INFLATION 

The  cost  of  school  lun(  hes 
moved  upward.  Pood  prices 
47.4  percent  in  the  last  5 
amount  of  local  dollars 
school  lunches  has  jumped 
nationally,  going  from  $4  5( 
1972  to  $690  mUlion  in  1976 , 

EMPLOYEE   COST     TP 

Inflation  has  boosted  teicher  salaries 
and  teacher  organizatior  s  and  other 
school  employees  negotiate  higher  wages. 
Added  to  these  woes  are  increased  costs 
of  employees  health  insurance.  In  one  of 
my  school  districts  health  i  isurance  pre- 
mium rates  wUl  climb  6  3  percent  in 
1977-78.  Furthermore,  the  new  Federal 
law  requiring  financing  of  unemployment 
compensation  insurance  ly  State  and 
local  governments  will  add  o  our  schools' 
problems. 

STATE   FTNDS   DWINI  LING 

Added  to  these  burdens  lire  slashes  in 
State  support  for  educatioii  even  though 
these  same  States  and  various  court  de- 
cisions have  placed  on  the  local  schools 
cerUin  standards  of  quality.  The  94th 
Congress  too  set  some  high  standards  for 
our  schools.  For  example,  t\  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  "special  education" 
program,  we  mandated  thkt  all  handi- 
capped children  from  ages  I  '  ""  * 
be  provided  a  free,  pubUc. 
cation.  When  we  and  State  i 

set  these  goals,  we  also  hav(  „ _^. 

at  budget  time  to  foot  the  jill.  It  is  that 
simple.  School  districts  ca;  mot  respond, 
cannot  develop  programs  (o  meet  the.-.e 
goals  without  money. 

IMPACT   AID   CAN    HELP   MEtJf   EXPENSES 

These  and  other  cost  figi  ires  are  star- 
tling. Our  schools  cannot  continue  tc 
meet  the  escalating  costs  wi  ;hout  making 
difficult  sacrifices  in  schcol  programs. 
Impact  aid — as  a  general,  not  a  cate- 
gorical program — can  helj  our  schools 
meet  the  bills  durmg  this  most  difficult 
time.  Our  local  school  bo;  rds  are  now 
preparing  their  budgets  or  the  next 
school  year.  We  need  tc  ass'  ire  them  that 


we  will  maintain  adequate 
port  for  our  schools. 

I  have  information  on  h  )w  the  Ford 
Carter  budget  proposals  wi  1  affect  local 
school  budgets  across  the  cpimtry  which 
I  would  be  pleased  to  share 
leagues  if  they  will  call  me 
225-9120  or  225-4376. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEA!  IS  TO  ME 


to  21  should 
quality  edu- 
govemments 
to  remember 


Federal  sup- 


with  my  col- 
I  >r  my  staff  at 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJ^N,  JR. 


REPRES  ENTATTVES 


OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  |,  1977 

Mr.   LUJAN.   Mr.   Spea 
bring  recognition  to  a  ver 
capable  young  woman 
town  of  Albuquerque,  N. 

Eileen  Ungricht  has 
winner  of  the  New  Mexicc 


from 

M(!X 


beei 


,  I  rise  to 

bright  and 
my  home- 


named  the 
Veterans  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign    Wars   speech    writing    contest 
"The  Voice  of  Democracy." 

A  junior  at  Del  Norte  High  School, 
Eileen  is  active  In  school  functions  in- 
cluding the  Drama  Club,  the  Speech 
Team  and  the  Junior  Jury. 

In  winning  her  State  honor  she  has 
become  eligible  for  one  of  five  national 
scholarships.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  join  many  others  including 
Eileen's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
K.  Ungricht.  in  congratulating  this  fine 
young  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  Eileen's  winning 
speech. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Eileen  Ungricht) 

America,  a  word  that  has  a  special  mean- 
ing to  every  person  who  lives  In  it.  America, 
a  laugh,  a  shout,  a  way  of  life.  America,  our 
country  Ls  so  precious  and  so  Important  that 
our  forefathers  fought  and  died  for  us  to 
become  the  great  nation  that  we  are  today. 

And  now  in  this  bicentennial  year,  we 
must  pause  to  ask  ourselves,  Just  what  does 
America  mean  to  \is? 

To  me  America  means  freedom,  the  pre- 
cious gift  which  enables  us  to  live  our  lives  in 
a  law-abiding,  fair  and  decent  manner,  and 
to  stand  up  for  our  Ideals  and  beliefs  to 
piirsue  our  dreams,  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Our  country  offers  freedom,  rights  and 
opportunity  such  as  no  land  before  has  ever 
enjoyed.  We  have  been  endowed  by  our 
creator  with  certain  ualienable  rights  and 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  We  have  the  freedom 
of  speech,  .freedom  from  want  and  freedom  to 
worship  in  our  own  way.  We  have  the  right 
to  hope,  to  dream,  and  to  serve.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  lawyer,  or  farmer,  as 
chemist  or  truck  driver. 

The  past  would  make  It  seem  that  men  love 
freedom  more  than  life,  for  so  many  have 
died  to  bring  it  to  us.  Everywhere  you  can 
hear  the  voices  of  people  crying  out  to  be 
free.  I  believe  that  America  has  answered 
that  voice. 

Besides  freedom,  rights  and  opportunities, 
to  me  Americas  feeling  and  meaning  goes 
much  deeper.  America  is  the  throbbing  In 
your  heart,  the  lump  in  your  throat,  and  the 
holding  back  of  tears  when  you  hear  those 
chilling  high  notes  of  the  trumpets  when 
they  play  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner". 
America  is  the  surge  of  pride  that  you  feel 
as  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  of  the  flagpole. 

America  Is  a  country  of  vast  beauty.  From 
the  land  of  Iowa  corn,  potatoes  and  pastures, 
to  the  realm  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  golden 
wheat  stretching  across  the  flat  miles  of 
Kansas.  It  is  the  land  of  the  granite  hills  of 
Vermont,  the  coal  fields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania.  America  is  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Grand  Canyon  and  all  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  West. 

America  is  the  lives  of  over  two  hundred 
million  men,  women  and  children.  It  Is  the 
laughter  of  a  small  boy  as  he  watches  a  circus 
clown,  it  Is  the  delicious  coldness  of  ice 
cream  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  hlghschool 
oand  playing  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade. 

We  have  always  had  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  our  country.  But  in  order  for  us  to 
really  appreciate  it  we  must  have  a  clear 
understanding  about  the  beliefs  and  Ideals 
on  which  our  country  was  based. 

Prom  that  notable  year,  1776  until  now. 
many  events  have  helped  in  the  rearing  of 
our  nation.  From  the  green  hills  of  Lexington, 
and  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  to  the  walls  of 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  fields  of  Gettysburg,  on 
down  through  recent  wars,  our  ancestors 
fought  to  keep  America's  freedom,  honor  and 
grandeur  intact.   From  the   writing  of  the 
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Ccnstltutlon  to  the  Bill  of  Bights,  our  fore- 
fathers pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor.  They  had  their  se- 
curity, but  they  valued  liberty  more.  They 
gave  us  an  Independent  America.  Now  it  is 
our  debt  to  our  forefathers,  to  preserve  this 
country  and  remain  loyal  to  the  cause  for 
which  it  stands.  And  because  I  am  a  free 
person,  I  can  make  a  useful  contribution  in 
this  country  in  one  form  or  another.  I  can 
assist  in  keeping  America  the  beacon  of  hope 
and  promise,  and  wanting  to  help  keep  this 
land  "The  Grandest  on  Earth". 

These  things  and  much  more  Is  what 
America  means  to  me.  And  I  can  truly  be 
proud  to  say  I  am  grateful  to  be  a  citizen  of 
this  country.  One  nation  under  God  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


BROUHAHA  OVER  CIA  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  column  by  my 
constituent.  Gen.  Henry  Huglin.  General 
Huglin  is  a  retired  Air  Force  brigadier 
general  and  ssmdicated  columnist.  He 
comments  on  the  payments  by  the  CIA 
to  foreign  govenunents. 

Brouhaha  Over  CIA  Subsidies 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

The  issue  of  morality  and  openness  in  for- 
eign policy  has  come  to  the  fore  again. 

On  February  18th.  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  alleged  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  20  years  had  been  secretly 
providing  subsidies  to  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan. 

Subsequently,  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  N.Y.  Times  have  made  claims — "some 
quite  erroneous,"  according  to  President 
Carter — that  a  considerable  number  of  other 
nations'  leaders  have  also  been  recipients  of 
CIA  subsidies. 

These  charges  have  set  off  a  now  brouhaha 
of  rehashing  old  charges  against  the  CIA  and 
hand-wringing  over  the  "immorality"  of  such 
clandestine  operations. 

This  issue  is  a  hot  one  for  President  Carter, 
and  he  is  taking  a  rather  surprising  strong 
stand  in  support  of  such  operations,  though 
he  reportedly  cancelled  the  Hus»eln  subsidy. 

This  subject  is  fraught  with  dilemmas 
between  realities  in  power  politics  and  moral 
principles.  For  instance,  in  the  Hussein  case, 
would  it  have  been  more  or  less  moral  not 
to  have  subsidized  him  and  thereby  lost  his 
moderating  role,  to  the  greater  leopardy  of 
peace  in  the  Mideast  and  to  Israels  security? 

And.  now,  efforts  to  promote  an  enduring 
Mideast  settlement,  in  which  Hussein  could 
play  a  key  constructive  role,  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  charge. 

Actually,  If  the  allegations  about  the  CIA 
payments  to  Hussein  are  true,  the  decisions 
of  four  of  our  Presidents  to  authorize  such 
payments  may  well  have  been  sound,  the 
cost  worthwhile,  and  the  clandestine  process 
essential  and  proper. 

In  the  past  32  years,  as  we  have  risen  to 
our  responsibilities  as  a  superpower  in  a 
rapidly  changing  and  still-dangerous  world, 
our  country  has,  of  necessity,  got  deeply  Into 
■  cloak  and  dagger"  operations. 

The  CIA,  which  was  set  up  30  years  ago.  Is, 
of  course,  the  primary  agency  of  our  govern- 
ment which  collects  and  evaluates  informa- 
tion on  other  countries.  And  It  is  also  the 
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agency  our  Presidents  have  used  in  trying 
at  times  to  Influence  political  situations  In 
other  countries  secretly,  rather  than  openly, 
when  such  situations  were  Judged  by  them 
and  their  advisers  as  important  to  our  se- 
curity or  vital  interests. 

The  now-publicized  CIA  subsidies  to  Hus- 
sein and  others  were  doubtlessly  Intended  to 
help  them  stay  In  power  or  get  into  power, 
for  the  moderation  or  stability  they  were 
expected  to  achieve. 

The  payments  had  to  be  made  secretly  in 
order  to  avoid  undermining  them  through 
charges  of  being  puppets  of  our  country, 
which  those  named  really  have  not  been. 

And,  as  President  Carter  has  declared,  dis- 
closure of  clandestine  operations  "can  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  our  relationship  with 
other  nations  and  to  the  potential  security 
of  our  country."  Yet,  such  disclosures  seem 
to  be  a  price  we  sadly  have  to  pay  sometimes 
for  our  kind  of  society. 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  Well,  %ve  ought 
to  forego  moralistic  hand-wringing.  Our  gov- 
ernment needs  to  employ  clandestine  sub- 
sidies and  other  activities  at  times.  ViThen 
and  for  what  purposes  are,  of  course,  critical 
matters  of  Judgment,  for  which  we  really 
have  no  rational  choice  but  to  trust  the 
President,  his  key  advisers,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Intelligence  oversight  committee. 

We  are  still  in  a  grim,  vital  power-politics 
struggle  with  the  Soviets  and  lesser  ideo- 
logical and  geopolitical  expansionists.  So, 
our  security — and  that  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  other  people  In  the  world  who  have 
to  depend  on  us — can  only  be  sustained  if 
we  operate  an  Intelligence  organization  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  conduct  clandestine  op- 
erations when  deemed  necessary  by  our 
responsible  leaders. 

How  can  this  be  squared  with  moral, 
democratic,  and  openness- in-governn~;ent 
principles?  It  simply  has  to  be  recognized  as 
ft  compromise  brought  on  by  the  exigencies 
of  ovir  role  in  a  tough  and  ail-too  politically 
immoral  world. 

There  Is  scant  cause  now  for  fear  that  our 
rights  and  liberties  or  national  image  abroad 
are  going  to  be  undermined  by  the  CIAs 
clandestine  operations. 

We  have  greater  reason  to  be  concerned 
that  our  intelligence  operations  have  been 
overly  circumscribed  through  excessive 
morallzatlon,  do-goodism,  and  hair-shlrting 
our  society  over  past  mistakes.  Such  crip- 
pling, along  with  secrecy  leaks,  could  wreak 
havoc  with  our  national  security  and  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy. 

So,  we  need  to  keep  CIA  clandestine  op- 
erations In  proper  perspective. 

The  President,  his  advisers,  and  those  who 
run  the  CIA  may  make  errors  In  Judgment; 
but  this  should  be  rare  and  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. And  the  value  to  our  country 
and  our  allies  of  our  clandestine  operations 
far  outwelehs  the  cost  and  consequences  of 
errors  or  failures.  We  better  not  hobble  our- 
selves with  impractical.  Imprudent,  ivory- 
tower  moralism  on  this  issue. 


THE  INVISIBLE  VIETNAM  VETERAN 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  an  editorial  by 
James  H.  Webb,  captain.  USMC,  retired, 
who  discusses  the  continuing  plight  of 
our  apparently  forgotten  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Captain  Webb  knows  of  what  he 
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speaks.  He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Navy 
Cross,  Silver  Star,  and  two  Bronze  Stars 
for  Heroism  in  Vietnam.  He  has  twice 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
captain's  editorial,  "The  Invisible  Viet- 
nam Veteran,"  which  follows: 

The  Invisible  Vietnam  Veteran 
(By  James  H.  Webb,  Captain,  USMC,  retired) 

The  most  important  part  of  an  award  such 
as  this  Is  its  symbolic  value  as  notice  to  the 
community.  I  don't  need  to  elaborate  In 
front  of  this  assemblage  about  how  Incredi- 
bly difficult  it  has  been  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  His  anonymity  and  lack  of  positive 
feedback  about  himself  and  his  fellow  vet- 
erans have  Intensified  all  the  other  difficul- 
ties he  has  faced,  including  those  shared  by 
non-veterans.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
well-publicized  disaster  stories,  he  Is  In- 
visible. 

hoots  of  fhoblem 

To  my  mind,  the  roots  of  this  problem  go 
back  10  and  11  years,  when  the  veteran 
suffered  the  Irony  of  having  people,  who 
directly  opposed  both  his  views  and  his  acts, 
become  accepted  as  his  spokesmen.  In  the 
name  of  the  "generation  gap,"  since'  he  and 
tliey  were  from  the  same  age  group.  But 
it's  obvious  that  it  wasn't  age  that  separated 
views  on  Vietnam,  and  especially  on  what 
to  do  about  It:  it  was  culture.  And  the  cul- 
tures that  fought  Vietnam  have  traditionally 
lacked  access  to  the  media  and  power  cen- 
ters of  this  country.  As  a  result,  their  views 
have  gone  unheard  and  It  has  been  pre- 
sumed that,  on  the  whole,  "youth"  embraced 
the  vieA'S  of  the  anti-war  faction. 

The  lack  of  positive  feedback  persists.  A 
Vietnam  veteran  looks  for  success  stories 
within  his  own  age  group  and  finds  that,  by 
and  large,  they  belong  to  people  from  one 
of  two  sub  groups.  Either  the  person  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  war  altogetlier,  with  no 
stigma  for  doing  so,  and  was  able  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  field-  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  being  In  the  service,  cr  he  actively 
opposed  the  war  and  has  now  converted  his 
anti-war  activities  into  credentials — much 
as  the  veteran  of  World  War  11  did  with  his 
campaign  ribbons. 

most  frustrating   moment 

The  anonymity  persists.  I  recall  my  most 
frustrating  moment  as  a  Vietnam  veteran. 
The  day  after  Saigon  fell  and  it  was  fi.".ally 
over,  a  local  newspaper  ran  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  special  edition  on  "What  Viet- 
nam Did  To  America."  On  the  front  page  were 
two  human-Interest  stories.  One  detailed  the 
frustrations  of  a  draft  resisier.  The  other 
was  about  a  person  who  had  quit  his  civil 
service  Job  because  he  had  "lost  faith"  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  and  then, 
sadly,  had  to  become  a  lawyer.  The  center  of 
the  front  section  had  two  full  pages  of  inter- 
views— at  least  50  of  them — with  people  from 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  American 
culture.'. 

But  there  was  not  one  Interview  with  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  It  was  as  if  he  had  ceased 
to  exist  along  with  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam — or  perhaps  was  merely  considered 
irrelevant  im  determining  the  effect  on  the 
rest  of  society  of  the  very  issue  that  had 
touched  him  the  most  directly  and  Intensely. 

And  the  whole  notion  of  invisibility  per- 
sists in  other  forms  as  well.  We  read  re- 
peated editorials  and  article<;  urging  amnesty 
for  the  ones  who  fied.  I  realize  that  there  is 
much  room  for  differences  of  opinion  en  this 
Issue,  even,  among  veterans.  But  no  matter 
what  a  Vietnam  veteran's  position  on  the 
amnesty  Is'^ue,  he  can"ot  hplo  but  feel  the 
knife  twist  every  time  he  reads  articles  that 
elevate  the  ones  who  fled,  collectively,  to  the 
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level  of  prophets  and  moral  purists.  The 
phrase  that  sticks  in  my  mind,  used  quite 
often,  is  that  they  "obeyed  a  higher  law, 
that  of  their  own  consciences,  and  fled." 

THE    LOWER    LAW 

The  unwritten  Implication,  again  and 
again,  is  that  the  Vietnam  veteran,  who 
merely  obeyed  the  "lower  law,"  that  of  his 
country,  did  so  out  of  immorality  or  lack  of 
conscience.  Or,  to  be  blunt :  We  seem  to  have 
reached  the  anomaly  where  the  very  Insti- 
tution, and  the  same  newspapers,  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  called  for  us  to  bleed,  have 
now  decided  that  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
our  scars. 

Well,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  mine.  And  I  will 
always  believe  that  the  individual  who  agon- 
ized over  the  incredibly  complex  moral  and 
political  issues  of  Vietnam,  and  then  went 
there,  displayed  an  equal  level  of  conscience, 
and  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  maturity,  than  his 
counterpart  who  fled.  To  go  required  an  ac- 
ceptance, sometimes  conscious  and  some- 
times visceral,  of  the  premise  that  he  was 
living  in  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  specially 
privileged  people.  It  also  required  a  subli- 
mation of  self  to  what,  at  least  then,  was 
perceived  to  be  In  the  public  good.  The  per- 
son who  fled,  no  matter  how  great  his  agon- 
Izlngs.  finally  decided  the  issue  in  his  own 
self-interest.  If  he  had  been  a  true  "moral 
purist,"  he  would  have  gone  to  Jail  for  his 
beliefs. 

BE   PROUD 

The  Vietnam  veteran  has  a  lot  to  be  proud 
of.  If  the  anti-war  elements  in  this  country 
had  opposed  the  war  with  the  same  maturity 
and  patience  that  he  displayed  In  fighting  it, 
perhaps  10.000  more  of  his  contemporaries 
might  be  alive  today.  People  being  what  they 
are,  and  emotions  what  they  are,  Vietnam 
would  have  been  a  less  volatile  issue,  and 
the  war  would  have  ended  sooner. 


"OVERSIGHT"  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  October 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Activities  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies released  an  important  report  ex- 
pressing reservations  over  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's — FTC — proposed 
funeral  industry  trade  regulation  rule. 

By  this  demonstration  of  diligent  con- 
gressional oversight  of  regulatory  pro- 
grams, the  subcommittee  has  surely 
placed  the  potential  impacts  on  small 
funeral  businesses  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. Until  the  final,  revised  regulation 
is  made  public  we  won't  know  the  extent 
to  which  the  report  may  have  caused  re- 
visions, but  judging  from  the  many  in- 
stances of  national  editorial  opinion  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  subcommittee's 
action,  the  FTC  will  have  hopefully  taken 
heed.  One  such  editorial,  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  reviewed  the  situation  quite 
well  and  I  submit  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
an  example  of  active  and  beneficial  con- 
gressional oversight: 

"Oversight"   as  It  Should  Be 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  is  a  venerable  custom,  dating  back  to 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  to  belabor 
the  Congress  for  its  failings.  This  Is  a  useful 
custom;    It  ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 
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But  now  and  then  the 
excellently  and  earns  a  round 

Let  us  hear  It,  then,  for  a 
mlttee  headed  by  Tom  Steed 
which  last  month  provided  a 
ample  of  what  congressional 
about.  The  subcommittee  filed 
criticism  of  a  proposal  advance^ 
eral  Trade  Commission  for 
funeral  Industry.  The  report 
FTC's    position    and 
strates  that  the  proposed  tradn 
tlon  should  be  withdrawn. 

A  word  about  "oversight."  In 
terminology  this  does  not  mean 
suppose,  a  kind  of  Inadverteiit 
means  scrutiny  or  supervision 
the  most  conspicuous  failures 
in  recent  years  Is  that  it  has 
else  its  powers  of  oversight 
general  rule  Is  for  Congress  to 
Ing    regulatory    powers    to 
agency,  and  then  to  forget  abovit 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
are  In. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Congr* 
Magnuson-Moss   Act,   enlarglnj 
of  the  Federal  Trade 
then  forgot  about  the  law.  The 
Within    the   FTC,    the 
their  hands  and  got  happily 
no  particular  reason,  except 
Ject  appealed  to  him,  a  staff  at 
name  of  Arthur  R.  Angel  got 
the  funeral  Industry  and  by 
perceived  therein. 

One  thing  led  to  another.  Ani 
he  read  magazine  articles;  the 
the  more  he  concluded — quite 
may    believe — that    a    deplora^l 
could  be  relieved  only  by 
regulation.  This  conclusion  lee 
to  expert  studies,  to  consultant  i 
24.400   manhours   of   busy-wor  : 
FTC.    On    Aug.    29,    1975,    Ang«  1 
born — a   long,   tough,   bristling 
regulate    the    very    daylights 
nation's  22,000  funeral  homes 

Because   90   percent   of    th 
small  business  operations,  witl 
three  full-time  employees,  the 
tracted  the  attention  of  the 
tee  on  Small  Business.  Steed's 
took  a  long,  slow  look. 

In  its  enthusiasm  for 
PTC  had  attempted  to  Justify 
In   terms   of   "nationwide" 
examination,  it  appeared  that 
dozen  complaints  had  been 
time  the  FTC  set  to  work. 
period,  the  FTC  could  show 
plaints.   There  were   10  milUo 
that  period.  That  is  a 
level,  said  the  subcommittee 

Turning   to    the   merits   of 
regulation    Itself,    the 
the     requirements     intolerabli 
would   forbid   funeral   directors 
paraglng"  Inexpensive  caskets 
Ices,  but  "disparagement"  wa.s 
fined.   The   PTC   would   require : 
homes.  In  effect,  to  demean  and 
own  services;  they  would  have 
tomers   with   a   form   "stating 
required  by  law  for  a  funeral.' 

These  and  other  proposals, 
committee,    are    "abhorrent 
prise."  While  the  Industry  sun 
of  abuses,  the  abuses  are 
generally  are  confined  to  large 
"The  subcommittee  finds  no  < 
for  federal  regulation  of  the 
try.  and  concludes  that  the 
public    and   small    business 
served  if  the  funeral  Industry 
the  states." 

There  are  dangers,  It  shoul( 
the  concept  of  congressional 
rled  to  extremes,  the  proceduris 
string    executive    agencies    a 
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Congress  cannot  responsibly  (or  constitu- 
tionally) exercise  a  veto  power  over  every 
agency  decision.  But  the  danger,  thus  far, 
has  not  resided  in  too  much  oversight,  but 
In  too  little.  Steed's  subcommittee.  In  this 
excellent  report,  has  shown  us  how  the  sys- 
tem ought  to  work. 
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RECOVERY  I,  A  NEW  GARBAGE  AND 
RESOURCE  RECOVERY  CENTER  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LotnsuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  an  innovative 
solid  waste  disposal  plant  now  in  opera- 
tion in  my  district,  by  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Recovery  I  is  a  garbage  disposal  and 
resource  recovery  center  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  This  new  facility,  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sector,  disposes  of  650 
tons  of  waste  per  day  through  environ- 
mentally sound  techniques.  Not  only  Is 
the  landfill  operation  cleaner  than  other 
New  Orleans  landfills,  but  the  facility  has 
the  added  features  of  reducing  air  pol- 
lution, recovering  materials,  and  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  cost  of  solid  waste 
disposal  for  the  city. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
I  request  permission  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times -Picayune  of  January  30,  1977 : 
Garbage  Problem 

There  probably  aren't  many  mayors  who 
are  smiling  over  their  city's  garbage,  but 
Moon  Landrleu  Is.  The  past  year  saw  New 
Orleans  taking  a  giant  step  toward  solving  Its 
garbage  problems. 

The  key  Ingredient  was  the  opening  of 
Recovery  I,  the  garbage  disposal  and  resource 
recovery  plant  In  eastern  New  Orleans.  It 
enabled  the  following  to  occi'r: 

Closing  of  the  city's  five  polluting  Incinera- 
tors. 

A  more  economical  way  to  dispose  of  the 
city's  garbage. 

An  environmentally  sound  landfill  proce- 
dure for  disposing  of  shredded  garbage. 

Recovery  I  is  the  nation's  first  full  scale 
facility  to  recover  marketable  materials  from 
municipal  solid  wastes.  It  was  built  and  Is 
being  operated  by  Waste  Management  Inc. 
The  concept  was  originated  by  the  non-profit 
National  Center  for  Re.source  Recovery,  and 
the  City  of  New  Orleans  became  Interested 
in  the  project  in  1972. 

Recovery  I  handles  650  tons  of  trash  and 
garbage  a  day,  about  half  of  the  city's  total. 
It  shreds  the  garbage  and  places  It  in  a 
landfill  adjacent  to  the  plant. 

"The  landfill  operation  is  environmentally 
a  lot  cleaner  than  our  other  landfills  in 
Gentilly  and  Algiers,"  said  Pat  Koloski,  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Sanitation.  "It 
requires  no  covering  material  because  the 
garbage  is  shredded  through  Recovery  I. 

"This  saves  the  city  about  $200,000  a 
year." 

There  is  also  another  environmental  ad- 
vantage and  that  is  the  closing  of  the 
Incinerators. 

"We've  long  known  that  these  incinerators 
are  an  unsuitable  way  in  which  to  dispose  of 
garbage,  but  there  were  no  other  alterna- 


tives," said  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu.  "Now, 
thanks  to  this  excellent  cooperation  between 
NCRR.  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector,  there  is  a  more  efBcient  manner. 

"The  city  is  happy  to  have  done  its  share 
to  clean  up  the  air  and  we  hope  other  in- 
dustries will  also  follow  along.  Already, 
many  have." 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  to  the  tax 
paying  public  has  to  be  the  eionomy  of  the 
operation.  First,  the  city  would  have  had  to 
put  810  million  of  capital  funds  into  up- 
grading the  incinerators  to  meet  the  Clean 
Air  Standards  Act. 

But  above  that.  It  now  costs  the  city  $10.95 
a  ton  to  dispose  of  its  trash  and  garbage 
through  Recovery  I.  Previously,  the  cost 
averaged  out  close  to  $14  through  the  in- 
cineration process. 

Later  this  year  when  the  recovery  phase 
of  Recovery  I  Is  opened  the  city  will  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  sale  of  the  recovered 
material,  including  aluminum,  ferrous 
metals,  glass  and  paper.  Koloski  estimates 
this  will  decrease  the  cost  to  the  city  around 
$1  per  ton. 

Waste  Management  and  NCRR  are  both 
pleased  with  the  concept  and  the  practical 
applications  they  are  seeing  taking  place. 

"The  combination  of  the  City,  NCRR  and 
Waste  Management  has  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  three  parties,"  according  to 
Bill  Parker,  the  NCRR  representative  as- 
signed to  Recovery  I.  "The  city  is  getting  its 
garbage  taken  care  of  In  an  environmentally 
accepted  manner.  Waste  Management  is  get- 
ting a  reasonable  return  on  its  investment, 
and  NCRR  is  furthering  the  concept  of  re- 
source recovery." 


NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
March  2,  1977,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

NATmiAL  Gas  Shortage 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas,  our  cleanest 
and  cheanest  fossil  fuel,  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  Furthermore,  the  long-term 
outlook  for  natural  gas  supplies  Is  bleak. 

Although  experts  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment have  sounded  the  alarm  for  years,  their 
warnings  have  gone  largely  unheeded.  Amer- 
ica has  gone  on  consuming  natural  gas  at 
ever  increasing  rates.  Now  every  American  is 
asking  himself  why  the  natural  gas  crisis  has 
occurred.  The  experts  are  saying  that  it  has 
had  four  primary  causes:  cold  weather,  the 
diversion  of  natural  gas  to  wasteful  uses, 
declining  production  and  the  withholding 
of  natural  gas  from  Interstate  pipelines. 

While  there  Is  not  very  much  that  we 
can  do  about  cold  weather,  there  are  steps 
we  can  take  to  cut  down  consumption  of 
natural  gas  during  cold  weather.  We  would 
not  have  consumed  30 '"r  more  natural  gas 
this  January  than  we  did  last  January  had 
we  turned  down  thermostats,  insulated 
homes,  refused  to  heat  unoccupied  rooms 
and  used  less  hot  water.  James  Schlesinger. 
President  Carter's  chief  energy  advisor,  es- 
timates that  such  steps  could  save  50  "To  of 
the  natural  gas  used  to  heat  homes. 

The  diversion  of  natural  gas  to  wasteful 
uses  Is  something  we  can  prevent.  At  the 
present  time  nearly  10%  of  the  total  yearly 
production  of  natural  gas  goes  to  utilities 
that  burn  it  to  generate  electricity  even 
though    this    could   be    accomplished    with 
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other  fuels.  Utilities  bum  natural  gas  be- 
cause tt  Is  clean  and  cheap,  but  they  could 
be  encouraged  to  switch  to  other  fuels  and 
Install  pollution  abatement  devices.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  get  utilities  to  "kick"  the 
natural  gas  habit  is  to  allow  pipeline  com- 
panies to  charge  them  a  fair  price  for  the 
natural  gas  they  burn. 

It  surprises  many  people  to  learn  that  the 
production  of  natural  gas  Is  declining. 
Numerous  private  and  public  studies  reveal 
proven  and  potential  reserves  that  would 
provide  natural  gas  at  current  rates  of  pro- 
duction for  the  next  40  years.  Natural  gas  Is 
there  to  be  extracted,  but  no  one  wants  to 
do  the  extracting.  Some  reserves  are  not  ex- 
ploited in  anticipation  of  higher  prices; 
others  are  not  exploited  because  exploration 
and  drilling  are  not  profitable.  In  any  case, 
production  of  natural  gas  is  dropping  to 
dangerously  low  levels  as  we  use  more  gas 
each  year  than  we  find. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  cause 
of  the  current  crisis  is  the  unavailability  of 
natural  gas  for  transmission  through  inter- 
state pipelines.  Under  the  present  system  of 
price  regulation  most  natural  gas  trans- 
mitted through  Interstate  lines  sells  at  a 
maximum  price  of  52c  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  though  such  gas  discovered  less  than 
two  years  ago  now  sells  at  a  maximum  price 
of  $1.42  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  natural  gas  transmitted  throvigh  intr!\- 
state  lines  is  unregulated  and  hence  sells  at 
a  free  market  price  ranging  from  $2  25  to 
$2.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Faced  with  this 
bizarre  pricing  system,  the  entrepreneur  mar- 
kets throvigh  intrastate  lines.  The  effects  of 
this  pricing  system  have  been  marked.  In 
1966  68 ''r  of  all  newly  discovered  natural  gas 
was  committed  to  interstate  lines,  but  by 
1975  the  total  dropped  to  13'.  Natural  gas 
simply  cannot  be  bought  by  the  people  who 
need  it  most.  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of 
truth  in  the  old  saying:  "A  high-priced  mar- 
ket starves  a  low-priced  market.' 

There  are  various  things  we  can  do  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  natural  gas  crisis.  The 
general  idea  is  to  let  prices  rise  and  taxes  in- 
crease enough  to  discourage  wasteful  use  of 
gas  and  encourage  tough  conservation  stand- 
ards for  buildings.  To  begin,  we  can  set  the 
price  of  gas  free  to  find  its  own  level  in  the 
market,  perhaps  phasing  out  controls  gradu- 
ally to  cushion  the  blow  to  consumers.  The 
federal  government  should  remove  itself  from 
gas  pricing  altogether.  The  only  question  is 
the  timing.  A  gradual  and  selective  pattern 
of  price  increases  would  free  up  supplies  of 
natural  gas  for  transmission  through  inter- 
state pipelines.  It  would  also  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  force  conservation.  A  steep  rise 
in  price,  however,  should  be  avoided  because 
of  its  inflationary  impact.  And  to  preclude 
the  taking  of  windfall  profits  by  gas  com- 
panies special  taxes  may  be  neces.sary. 

To  spur  energy  conservation  by  individual 
consumers  tax  credits  can  be  offered  for  home 
insulation  and  energy  savings.  Utility  rate 
structures  can  be  revised,  especially  for  large 
volume  users,  to  discourage  the  overuse  of 
natural  gas.  Increased  exploration  and  ad- 
vances in  natural  gas  technology  must  also 
play  a  prominent  rols.  Alaskan  and  offshore 
reserves  hold  enormous  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  althoueh  liquified  natural  gas  costs 
are  high,  vigorous  research  and  development 
efforts  can  and  will  bring  the.se  costs  down. 
What  are  minor  supplements  today  may  be 
major  sources  tomorrow.  So  that  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  information  supplied  by  in- 
terested parties.  Congress  should  move  to  as- 
sure that  we  get  an  accurate  picture  of  our 
supplies  as  soon  as  it  is  poeslble  to  obtain. 

These  steps  will  not  solve  the  natural  gas 
shortage  quickly  and  curtailments  In  supply 
will  continue  for  some  time.  However,  such 
steps  will  enable  us  to  begin  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  shortage. 
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THE  WARNKE  SELECTION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  C.  Wamke  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  to  be  our  Chief  Negotiator  during 
any  strategic  arms  limitation  negotia- 
tions. Given  the  rapid  escalation  of  So- 
viet spending  for  strategic  weapons,  the 
significance  of  the  person  to  fill  this 
position  is  most  serious.  And  given  Mr. 
Warnke's  past  record,  it  seems  to  me  he 
is  not  the  person  to  fill  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
for  those  in  that  distinguished  body  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  article 
by  columnist  Allan  Brownfeld  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  Mr.  Brownfeld  has 
put  the  salient  facts  into  their  proper 
perspective  and  I  hope  that  they  might  be 
carefully  considered  before  it  is  too  late. 
Warnke  Pick  Signals  Weakness 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

President  Carter's  selection  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  put  the  new  admin- 
istration clearly  on  the  side  of  a  conciliatory 
posture  with  regard  to  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. In  an  era  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  rapidly  moving  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  almost 
every  mijor  weapons  system,  such  a  posture 
poses  great  dangers  to  the  national  security. 

Warnke,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  ty^e 
principal  national  security  adviser  to  Sen. 
George  McOovem.  D-S.D.,  in  his  1972  presi- 
dential race.  In  that  campaign,  "The  Al- 
ternative Defense  Posture,"  a  campaign  pa- 
per which  presented  McGovern's  defense 
budget  proposals  and  was  strongly  backed  by 
Warnke,  advocated  discontinuation  of  the 
deployment  of  MIRVs.  Mlnuteman  III  and 
any  other  steps  to  upgrade  U.S.  ICBMs.  as 
well  as  cessation  of  conversion  of  PoUris  to 
Poseidon  submarines,  halting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  B-1  prototype  and  cessation  of 
the  deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system. 
The  defense  paper  also  urged  cutting  by  more 
than  half  the  Army's  surface-to-air  missile 
capability  and  the  Air  Force's  Interceptor 
force. 

Discussing  the  meaning  of  the  1972  posi- 
tions taken  by  Warnke,  Dr.  William  R.  Kint- 
ner,  formerly  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said,  "When  the  McGovern  defense 
package  is  unwrapped.  It  reveals  a  dangerous- 
ly decimated  defense  establishment — the 
strategic  forces  are  frozen  at  current  levels 
or  reduced:  almost  all  new  projects  in  devel- 
opment are  cancelled;  the  total  research 
effort  Is  savagely  reduced.  Our  conventional 
forces,  gi-eatly  reduced  In  numbers,  lack  even 
the  funds  for  basic  operations  and  mamte- 
nance.  .  .  ." 

In  an  article  In  the  spring.  1975,  Issue  of 
Foreign  Policy.  Warnke  expressed  the  view 
that  it  has  been  the  U.S..  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  provocative.  He  wrote. 
"As  its  only  living  superpower  model,  our 
words  and  our  actions  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  Inspire  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend 
Its  substance  on  military  manpower  and 
weaponry.  We  should,  instead,  try  a  policy  of 
restraint.  .  .  .  The  chances  are  good  .  .  .  that 
highly  advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will 
be  reciprocated.  The  Soviet  Union,  It  may  be 
said  again,  has  only  one  superpower  model 
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to  follow.  To  date,  the  superpower  aping  has 
meant  the  antithesis  of  restraint." 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  spending  more  money  than  ever 
before  upon  a  defense  establishment  aiming 
at  total  military  superiority.  President  Carter, 
by  his  selection  of  Paul  Warnke.  has  signaled 
weakness,  not  strength.  Does  the  President 
really  believe  that  if  the  U.S.  unilaterally  dis- 
arms, the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  effort  to  show 
its  "good  faith."  will  do  the  same?  If  he  does 
not  share  such  8  fanciful  view  or  reality, 
Warnke  Is  not  his  man.  This  view  has  been 
stated  time  and  time  again  by  Warnke.  He 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  surreptitious 
In  his  advocacy  of  unilateral  concessions. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  senators  and 
congressmen  concerned  with  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  have  been  vocally  critical 
of  the  Warnke  selection — an  Indication  to 
President  Carter  that  a  dovish  defense  pos- 
ture will  not  have  an  easy  time  passing 
through  the  Congress.  Sen.  Heru*y  M.  Jack- 
son. D-Wash.,  declared.  "I'm  disturbed  at 
some  of  the  positions  and  recommendations 
made  by  Mr.  Warnke."  On  the  House  side. 
Rep.  Samuel  Stratton.  D-N.Y.,  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
opposed  the  Warnke  nomination.  He  said. 
"Mr.  Wamke  on  several  occasions  has  argued 
that  it  is  the  U.S.  not  the  Soviet  Union  which 
Is  the  major  threat  to  world  peace;  and  it  Is 
the  U.S.  not  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  been 
the  real  Initiator  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
How  could  someone  who  holds  those  views 
actually  emerge  from  SALT  II  negotiations 
with  an  agreement  that  would  really  protect 
the  security  of  the  U.S.?  Such  a  negotiator, 
I  fear,  would  be  likely  to  give  away  the  store 
In  a  mistaken  mood  of  guilt  and  good  will." 

In  a  1972  debate  with  Sen.  James  Buck- 
ley, R-N.Y.,  Wamke  claimed  that  not  even 
"substantial  nuclear  superiority"  co\ild  be 
"  a  decisive  factor  in  any  political  confronta- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R." 

On  Feb.  1,  Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  D-Oa.,  at  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  meeting, 
questioned  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  and  Vice  Admiral  R.J.L.  Long, 
vice  chief  of  Naval  operations.  Without  nam- 
ing Its  source,  Nunn  quoted  Warnke  on  the 
irrelevance  of  strategic  superiority  and  asked 
both  officers  whether  they  agreed.  Both  em- 
phatically did  not. 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Jimmy  Carter  told  the  editorial  board 
■  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  that  he  received  for- 
eign policy  from  opposite  poles — from  both 
"hawks"  and  "doves."  He  named  Warnke 
as  the  "dove"  and  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nitze  as  the  "hawk."  Now, 
however.  Warnke  has  been  appointed  In  the 
key  post  of  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  Nltze  Is  no  place 
to  be  found  In  the  new  administration. 

If,  by  some  chance.  Carter  does  not  really 
wish  to  signal  the  Russians  In  the  concilia- 
tory, dovish  manner  he  has  with  the  Warnke 
selection,  he  should  make  this  clear.  If  he 
does  not.  he  is  increasing  the  vulnerability 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  West  and  is.  In  addition, 
maklnp  the  world  a  far  more  dangerous  olace 
as  the  Soviets  will  become  even  more  adven- 
turous. 


EDITORIAL  POTNTR  TO  ISSUE  TOO 
MUCH  IGNORED 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Soeaker,  while  Con- 
gress is  under "^tandablv  concerned  about 
problems  of  miemployment  and  other 
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matters  which  are  pressini ;  and  which 
are  reflected  In  our  mail,  ihe  dominate 
issue  for  the  balance  of  this  century  is 
food  and  population  struggle  which  this 
Earth  faces. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wasl^ington 
"The  World's  Wealth,"  is 
exhilarating  reading  but  it 
and  it  points  to  a  question 
nored  by  all  of  us. 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
for  those  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  it: 
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all  in  the  30  poorest  countries.  These  coun- 
tries comprise  Just  about  one  billion  people; 
they  Include  India,  Indonesia,  and  a  broad 
band  across  central  Africa.  If  anything,  they 
lost  a  little  ground  in  those  five  years.  Their 
total  output  rose  significantly  In  those  five 
years — about  1 1 .5  per  cent  as  the  World  Bank 
calculates  It.  But  their  populations  rose  a 
bit  faster. 

By  1975,  the  average  per  capita  output  in 
the  industrial  countries,  with  a  population  of 
about  700  million,  was  somewhere  around 
$5,080  a  year.  In  those  30  poorest  countries 
It  was  still  about  $130.  That  gap  has  existed 
for  a  long  time.  But  there  have  been  mo- 
ments when  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  saw 
hope  that  It  could  be  diminished.  Instead, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  It  has 
grown  steadily  Txider. 


a  scholar  rebuts  nbc 
McCarthy  smear 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  the  distinguished 
scholar  Medford  Evans  refuting  the  NBC 
3-hour  smear  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy.  My  pleasure  is  of  course  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Evans 
proves  many  of  the  same  points  that  I 
made  in  my  first  two  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Congressional  Records  of 
February  9  and  February  17. 

Dr.  Evans  provides  us  with  some  inter- 
esting additional  information  concern- 
ing McCarthy  and  the  media.  In  1946, 
when  Joseph  McCarthy  was  running 
against  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette, 
Jr.,  the  then  imknown  McCarthy  was 
treated  to  a  major  puff  piece  in  Time 
Magazine — August  26,  1946.  The  reason 
was  LaFollette  was  then  the  target  of  the 
media  and  McCarthy  was  a  useful 
weapon  against  him. 

Dr.  Evans'  article.  Senator  McCarthy 
Was  Right,  published  in  Review  of  the 
News,  March  2,  1977,  follows: 

Senator  McCarthy  Was  Right 
(By  Medford  Evans) 

Ford  produced  the  Edsel.  Seventh  Avenue 
produced  the  Miniskirt.  The  Ford  Adminis- 
tration produced  the  Swine  Flu  Vaccine. 
NBC  failed  to  profit  by  their  example.  The 
aging  netwoik,  with  roots  In  the  past  but 
(unlike  ABC)  none  in  the  present,  last 
month  went  all  out  to  rebury  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  with 
all  the  vindictive  panoply  available  on  a 
multimillion-dollar  budget  and  three  hours 
of  prime  television  time. 

The  result  was  what  I  believe  they  call  In 
the  trade  a  turkey.  Or  a  dud.  (But  if  a  dud, 
then  why  do  we  say  it  bombed?)  Actually, 
the  production  was  not  a  total  fiop.  though 
James  Arness  (bless  his  true  heart)  outdrew 
"Tall  Gunner  Joe"  heavily.  As  did  59  other 
shows  that  week  (It  ranked  60th  out  of  64.) 
If  the  American  people  have  neglected  to  give 
Joe  McCarthy  the  tribute  he  deserved,  at 
least  they  have  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
vogue  literati,  who  at  the  name  of  McCarthy 
spasm  with  delicious  terror,  and  would  thus 
compulsively  tune  in  an  anti-McCarthy  film 
like  teenagers  swarming  to  a  drlve-in  horror 
movie. 

What  few  of  them  there  are,  I  Imagine, 
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were  as  much  disappointed  as  I,  a  veteran 
McCarthy  loyalist,  was  relieved,  that  the  NBC 
extravaganza  of  character-assassination 
failed  to  come  off.  The  network  tried,  but 
what  its  labors  delivered  was  more  abortion 
than  miscarriage. 

The  luea,  as  you  know,  was  to  "explain," 
through  biographical  flashbacks  cued  in  by 
the  questions  of  a  singularly  blank  young 
television  reporter  (Heather  Menzles),  the 
how  and  why  of  McCarthy  and  "McCarthy- 
ism."  The  reporter  was  depicted  as  a  priestess 
of  that  new  morality  whose  devotees  proceed 
from  total  Ignorance  to  conclusive  Judgment 
on  the  basis  of  instant  Information.  Ironic- 
ally, this  Is  precisely  the  recklessness  with 
which  McCarthy  Is  generaly,  and  in  his  case 
falsely,  charged.  But  then  we  do  often  see  In 
others  something  to  which  we  are  blind  In 
ourselves. 

In  the  film  the  righteous  newsperson  asked 
half  a  dozen  people  from  Wisconsin,  Capitol 
Hill,  and  points  East  a  question  or  two  each 
about  the  "McCarthy  Era"  and  at  last 
quickly  delivered  sweeping  dicta  disposing 
not  only  of  Senator  McCarthy,  but  also  of 
Presidents  Trtiman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy, 
(Johnson?  I  don't  remember — It  was  a  long 
show)  and  Nixon  of  course.  Also  coming  in 
for  their  share  of  heat  were  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  the  press  itself,  and 
Just  about  all  Americans  born  before  1949. 

Now  It  happens  that  I  pretty  well  agree 
with  that  fictional  female  reporter  in  view- 
ing the  Presidents,  parties,  and  press  In  ques- 
tion with  something  less  than  reverence,  but 
I  decidedly  do  not  agree  that  what  was  wrong 
with  them  was  their  going  along  with  Joe 
McCarthy.  Of  course,  they  did  not  go  along 
with  him,  they  all  contributed  to  his  down- 
fall. Had  they  heeded  and  supported  Mc- 
Carthy— had  Eisenhower,  in  particular,  so 
much  as  refrained  from  signaling  his  sub- 
ordinates to  destroy  McCarthy — the  United 
States  would  not  today  be  threatened  with 
liquidation  as  a  sovereign  power,  through  ab- 
ject appeasement  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Curiously  enough,  the  version  (perversion) 
of  history  rigged  on  the  slanted  or  fatuous 
questions  asked  by  the  film's  fictional  news- 
person, though  It  finds  all  other  Americans 
of  the  1950s  to  be  knaves  or  fools,  treats 
anyone  accused  by  McCarthy  of  Communism 
or  treason  with  deference  due  the  elect.  Such 
people  were  displayed  as  little  Islands  of 
honor  and  faith  In  the  very  dismal  swamp  of 
ordinary  American  viclousness  and  greed. 

Why  is  it  so  Important  for  us  Americans 
to  determine  the  historical  truth  about 
McCarthy? 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  Is  Important 
for  those  who  refect  or  oppose  America  to 
sustain  and  propagate  such  falsehoods  as 
permeate  the  whole  fabric  of  NBC's  "Tall 
Gunner  Joe."*  What  is  at  stake  today  Is 
whether  or  not  America  fhall  terminate  the 
era  of  national  indeoendence  and  Individual 
liberty  to  merge  with  the  Soviet  Union  (and 
lesser  powers)  in  One  World  where  anti- 
Communism,  amone  other  things,  would  not 
be  tolerated.  Joe  McCarthy  is  symbolically 
and  in  historical  fact  the  champion  Ameri- 
can antl-Communlst.  A  country  which  is  set 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  logical  conclusion  mi'st  cate- 
gorlcRllv  relect  McCarthy  and  all  his  works. 

McCarthy's  sin,  as  the  Left  sees  It,  was 
not  that  he  falsely  accused  people  of  being 
Communists,  but  that  he  made  Commun- 
ism a  reason  for  accu.satlon.  It  is  evil  to  Im- 
ply— so  feel  the  enemies  of  McCarthy — that 
Communism  Is  evil. 

Nothinp  in  the  whole  history  of  controver- 
sy over  McCarthy  is  more  important  than 
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•For  a  45-lncli  listing  of  such  errors  see 
Reoresentatlve  Lawrence  Patton  McDonald's 
extension  of  remarks  on  Page  4088  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  9.  1977. 


that  the  arguments  so  long  centered  almost 
exclusively  around  questions  of  McCarthy's 
investigative  and  forensic  methods  rather 
than  around  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
overall  thrust  of  his  attack  was  Justified. 
That  was  and  is  the  issue.  As  McCarthy  him- 
self pointed  out,  the  Tydlngs  Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  Conununlsm  In  the 
State  Department  but  investigated  McCar- 
thy Instead. 

For  27  years  antl-McCarthyites  have  not 
wearied  in  demanding  to  know  whether  Mc- 
Carthy said  there  were  205  or  57  or  81  Com- 
munists in  the  State  Department.  The  hope 
was  evidently  to  exploit  McCarthy's  appar- 
ent inconsistency  to  divert  attention  from 
the  question  of  whether  there  were  any  Com- 
munists at  all  in  the  State  Department. 
There  was,  however,  no  necessary  Inconsist- 
ency; the  different  numbers  referred  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  risk,  different  sources  of 
information,  and  different  dates.  Incident- 
ally, if  there  were  205,  then  obviously  there 
were  81  within  that  number,  and  57  within 
that  number.  The  important  question  was, 
what  were  any  of  them  doing  there?  This 
was  the  question  which  the  antl-McCarthy- 
ites  have  at  all  times,  down  to  and  including 
the  production  of  "Tall  Gunner  Joe,"  labored 
to  avoid.  If  recent  trends  continue,  however, 
we  shall  soon  hear  It  argued  that  we  ought 
to  have  Communists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, so  that  they  may  negotiate  better  with 
the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  wish  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  NBC's  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  in  "Tall  Gunner  Joe," 
to  the  neglect  of  the  vital  central  Issue  of 
whether  McCarthy  was  right,  but  Illustrative 
examples  need  to  be  given  In  order  to  sug- 
gest how  much  or  how  little  NBC's  testimony 
is  likely  to  be  worth.  The  network's  principal 
source  would  seem  to  be  Jack  Anderson,  who 
with  Arnold  W.  May  wrote  McCarthy:  The 
Man,  The  Senator,  The  "Ism,"  a  400-page 
book  published  In  1052  by  Beacon  Press. 
Tendentious  as  that  book  is,  however,  it  is 
far  superior  to  the  TV  movie  which  apparent- 
ly owes  so  much  to  It.  The  NBC  errors  of 
omission  are  perl^^ps  ^s  dlslnformatlve  as 
those  of  commission,  and  more  difficult  for 
most  readers  to  detect  or  suspect.  I  will  there- 
fore deal  chiefly  and  briefly  with  a  few 
omissions. 

McCarthy's  early  treatment  by  the  press. 
NBC  does  not  mention  that  until  McCarthy 
began  his  campaign  against  Communism 
he  got  a  good  press.  Time,  dated  August  26, 
1946,  gave  McCarthy  such  a  write-up  as  it 
seldom  gives  anybody.  Consider: 

Among  Marine  airmen  in  the  Solomons 
in  1944  a  bluff,  genial  Irishman  came  closer 
than  most  non-flying  officers  to  achieving  a 
legend  ....  Some  almost  believed  the 
sign  .  .  .  over  his  tent  on  mucky.  Jungle- 
thick  Bougainville:  "McCarthy  for  U.S. 
Senator." 

Last  week  In  tidy  Wisconsin,  the  same 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  discharged  as  a  captain, 
unexpectedly  made  good  on  his  ambition;  he 
won  the  Republican  nomination  for  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  article  continues  as  a  virtual  promo- 
tion piece.  McCarthy  had  beat  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette Jr.  for  the  nomination,  and  that  was 
news,  since  the  LaFollettes,  father  and  son, 
had  dominated  Wisconsin  politics  for  half 
a  century.  Though  "Progressives,"  the  La- 
Follettes were  opposed  by  the  Communists. 
McCarthy,  a  political  unknown  in  compari- 
son, was  possibly  more  acceptable  to  the 
Communists.  He  was,  as  of  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1946,  more  acceptable  to  Time.  The 
magazine's  tune  was  to  change  sharply  three 
and  a  half  years  later. 

The  wolf  pack  of  the  press  did  not  turn 
against  McCarthy  until  he  made  plain  at 
Wheeling  In  February  1950  that  he  was 
against  Communism,  and  against  Commu- 
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nists  in  high  places  in  the  United  States 
Government.  McCarthy  had  in  1946  taunted 
his  Democratic  opponent  Howard  McMurray 
for  being  "Communlstlcally  inclined,"  but 
this  did  not  particularly  upset  anybody  ex- 
cept McMurray.  It  did  not  endanger  any 
important  Commnulst  operation.  But  when 
McCarthy  at  Wheeling,  some  three  months 
after  the  fall  of  China  to  the  Reds  under 
Mao  Tse-tung,  said  that  there  were  Com- 
munists in  the  U.S.  State  Department,  that 
was  getting  too  close  to  the  bone. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  you 
can  call  anybody  a  Communist  who  is  not 
one  without  stirring  up  the  hornet's  nest; 
you  can  even  call  a  Communl<^t  a  Communist 
if  in  so  doing  you  are  not  endangering  any- 
thing the  Communists  are  trying  to  do.  Mc- 
Carthy became  Communism's  Number  One 
enemy  because  he  was  on  the  right  track. 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  fay  he  was  criticized  be- 
cause he  "smeared  innocent  people."  He 
could  have  "smeared  a  dozen  innocent  peo- 
ple" (rot  that  he  would  have)  and  been 
politically  none  the  worse  for  It.  Except  that 
he  might  have  been  laughed  at.  What  led 
to  his  eventual  destruction  was  that  he  was 
Identlfving  guilty  people.  He  didn't  know 
too  little  about  Communism,  he  knew  too 
much. 

The  case  of  Owen  Lattimore.  This  was 
possibly  the  most  Important  of  McCarthy's 
cases.  It  Is  scarcely  mentioned  in  "Tail 
Gunner  Joe."  It  was  the  late  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg  who  put  McCarthy  on  the  track  of 
Lattimore  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. Linen  merchant  Kohlberg  knew  as 
much  about  the  Red  plot  to  take  China  as 
anyone  could  who  was  not  in  It,  and  Mc- 
Carthy caught  on  fast  to  what  Kohlberg  told 
him.  When  the  Senator  named  Lattimore  as 
a  top  Soviet  agent,  the  heavens  didn't  fall 
but  hell  was  raised.  Lattimore  had  Abe  Fortas 
as  his  lawyer,  which  gives  the  general  Idea, 
and  the  press  promptly  concluded  that 
McCarthy  had  not  only  sinned  but  blundersd. 

Yet,  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its  Report 
on  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  de- 
scribed Lattimore  as  "a  conscious,  articulate 
Instrument  of  the  Soviet  conspiracy."  That 
Report  was  signed  by  such  ."Liberal"  Demo- 
crats as  Warren  Magnuson  and  Estes  Kefau- 
ver,  and  by  Republican  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 
who  later  was  to  chair  the  Committee  which 
recommended  condemnation  of  McCarthy. 
Small  wonder  that  "Tail  Gunner  Joe"  swept 
rather  swiftly  past  the  case  of  Owen  Latti- 
more. 

We  should  not  leave  the  matter,  however, 
until  we  have  noted  that  "Liberals"  are  hot 
offended  because  McCarthy  said  Lattimore 
was  pro-Soviet — I  dare  say  Lattimore  would 
be  proud  to  acknowledge  (In  proper  circum- 
stances) that  he  Is  pro-Soviet — but  because 
the  Wisconsin  Senator  objected  to  anyone's 
being  pro-Soviet.  How  can  you  support 
detente  if  you  are  not  pro-Soviet? 

The  case  of  Annie  Lee  Moss.  I  did  not  hear 
the  name  of  Annie  Lee  Moss  mentioned  in 
"Tail  Gunner  Joe."  Yet  in  the  spring  of  1954 
her  name  was  on  every  "Liberal'  Up  as  final 
proof  of  the  Infamy  of  McCarthy.  For  Mc- 
Carthy's Committee  had  discovered  that 
Annie  Lee  Moss,  a  black  woman  employed 
at  the  Pentagon,  was  a  Communist,  and  this 
discovery  had  become  public  knowledge.  For 
a  time  there  was  pretense  that  it  was  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity,  and  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  was  elevated  to  the  moral  peer- 
age by  Edward  R.  Murrow  for  telling  Annie 
Lee  that  if  the  Defense  Department  fired  her 
he  would  give  her  a  Job.  Later  it  was  proved — 
by  M.  Stanton  Evans  and  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  (acting  sepa- 
rately)— that  there  was  no  mistaken  Identity. 
The  S.A.C.B.  in  1958  published  records  of 
the  Communist  Party  Itself  showing  that. 
Just  as  McCarthy  charged,  the  woman  was 
a  Communist. 
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The  case  of  Fred  Fisher.  The  climax  of  the 
Army-McCarthy  Hearings,  and  of  "TaU 
Gunner  Joe"  (in  this  the  movie  was  ac- 
curate), came  when  a  legal  mountebank 
from  Boston  named  Joseph  Welch  broke  him- 
self down  with  emotion  because  McCarthy 
recapped  in  the  Hearing  room  the  facts  that 
a  young  lawyer  named  Fred  Fisher  in  Welch's 
own  law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr  had  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
described  by  the  VS.  Attorney  General  as 
the  "legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party,"  and 
that  Welch  had  originally  planned  to  use 
Fisher's  services  in  the  Army-McCarthy 
Hearings,  but  had  prudently  not  done  so. 
(It  would  have  reflected  on  Welch.)  Mc- 
Carthy was  goaded  into  these  public  state- 
ments by  Welch's  long-winded,  satirical 
badgering  of  Roy  Cohn  for  not  at  once  get- 
tlne  all  Commun'sts  out  of  eovernment. 

Welch  produced  a  sensation  in  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room  by  bewailing  McCarthy's 
"cruelty"  and  lack  of  "decency"  In  "ruining 
the  career"  of  this  splendid  young  man  by 
giving  out  such  information,  which  Welch 
admitted  "ith  a  great  show  of  heartbroken 
candor  was  correct. 

What  Welch  did  not  admit  was  that  all 
the  information  about  Fisher's  membership 
in  the  Lawyers  Guild,  the  plan  to  have  him 
assist  Welch  in  the  Army-McCarthy  Hearings, 
and  the  subsequent  alteration  of  that  plan, 
had  been  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
In  three  or  four  stories  during  April  1954, 
two  months  before  Welch's  histrionics  In 
June. 

The  point  with  reference  to  "Tall  Gunner 
Joe"  Is  that  the  facts  were  known.  And  It 
was  well  known  that  they  revealed  what 
McCarthy  said  about  Fred  Fisher  was  true, 
and  not  a  violation  of  privacy  (already 
breached  by  the  New  York  Times).  Which 
means  that  Welch's  performance  was  utter 
fakery  with  crocodile  tears.  What  Is  more, 
all  this  has  been  published  in  at  least  two 
books— Roy  Cohn's  McCarthy  (New  Ameri- 
can Library,  1968^,  and  my  own  The  Assas- 
sination Of  Joe  McCarthy  (Western  Islands, 
1970).  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  these  facts 
were  not  in  the  possession  of  NBC.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  equaUy  inconceivable  that  the 
network  would  have  used  them. 

The  listing  of  omissions  and  distortions 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  did  NBC  do  it?  (The  show,  that 
is — not  the  omissions  and  distortions.)  Big 
corporations  can  do  stupid  things,  but  thU? 
The  man  had  been  dead  20  years.  To  whom 
was  he  a  continuing  threat?  The  public,  It 
seemed,  had  come  to  think  of  him  as  his 
enemies  wished  him  to  be  thought  of.  If 
at  all.  McCarthylsm  had  been  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a  synonym  for  political  slander. 
"Liberal"  victory  in  the  McCarthy  affair 
seemed  virtually  complete. 

Perhaps  NBC  wanted  to  celebrate  that  vic- 
tory. If  so,  it  was  a  dangerous  celebration. 
How  many  Americans  are  now  asking — for 
the  first  time— Was  the  guy  really  that  bad? 
How  many  remember  the  gist  of  what  Peter 
Boyle  as  Joe  McCarthy  said — that  a  con- 
spiracy was  working  to  bring  America  from 
the  Number  One  spot  in  the  world  for  mili- 
tary power  and  national  prestige— and  think- 
ing as  it  were  surreptitiously,  Well,  we  have 
come  down,  conspiracy  or  no;  at  least  Mc- 
Carthy saw  it  coming? 

Why  did  NBC  do  It? 

They  had  no  choice.  They  are  too  far  com- 
mitted to  their  own  special  detente  with  the 
Soviets.  The  company,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  has  agreed  to  pay  "at  least  $80 
million"  for  the  exclusive  rights  and  tech- 
nical facilities  to  broadcast  the  1980  Olym- 
pics from  Moscow.  A  record  sum.  Of  course, 
the  Soviets  may  have  wanted  more  than 
that. 

Like  the  head  of  Joe  McCarthy  In  a  charger. 
(Cf  Matthew  14:8.)  But  U  Brezhnev  could 
play  Salome,  NBC  was  not  equal  to  the  at- 
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tempted  role  of  Herod.  The 
pany  could  do  to  McCarthy 
to  drive  a  stake  Into  his 
portion  of  his  spirit  was  s 
have  released  It.  And  that 
the  good. 
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(By  Leonard  J. 
Plutonium  has  become  a 
but  all  too  often  those  discu 
of  Its  primary  attribute:   &<. 
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PROLIFERATION    OF   NUCLllUl 


It   has   been    the    genera 
nuclear  weapon  states  (and 
tlons — notably,  Canada  and 
are  strong   in   nuclear   technology, 
not  weapon  states)   to 
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mand   for   nuclear   power 
conflicting    objective    has 
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thinking. 
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There  are  three  major  elements  of  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  that  relate  to  the 
possible  production  of  nuclear  weapons:  en- 
richment plutonium  production  In  the 
course  of  nuclear  power  plant  operation,  and 
spent  fuel  reprocessing. 

On  the  question  cf  enrichment,  the  weapon 
states  have  controlled  weapons  proliferation 
by  providing  low-enrl:hment  p>ower  reactor 
fuel  to  non-weapon  states.  Obviously,  this 
arrangement  makes  the  non-weapon  states 
dependent  upon  the  weapon  states  for  the 
fuel  for  their  power  reactors — a  situation 
with  which  they  are  not  overjoyed.  In  fact, 
some  non-weapon  states  are  insisting  on  de- 
veloping their  own  enrichment  capabilities  to 
be  independent.  To  offset  these  concerns,  the 
weapon  states  are  offering  very  strong 
guarantees  of  reliable  and  fairly  priced  en- 
riching services. 

On  the  second  point,  although  the  opera- 
tion of  a  puclear  power  plant  produces  pluto- 
nium, it  Is,  of  course,  Inaccessible  within 
the  fuel  and  mixed  with  the  highly  radio- 
active fission  products.  It  should  be  stressed, 
therefore,  that  although  a  non-weapon  state 
Is  producing  plutonium  and  has  It  In  Its 
possession,  it  Is  not  directly  available  for  use 
in  weapons. 

As  for  the  separation  of  plutonium  from 
spent  fuel,  it  has  been  well  demonstrated 
that  the  extraction  of  these  materials  re- 
quires reprocessing  of  the  fuel  in  a  very  com- 
plex facility.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  use  of  ex- 
tracted plutonium  for  weapons  use,  the 
weapon  states  have  provided,  or  offered  to 
provide  reprocessing  services  to  non-weapon 
states,  thereby  removing  the  need  and  incen- 
tive for  construction  of  reprocessing  facili- 
ties in  those  states.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  also  makes  the  non-weapon  states 
dependent  upon  the  weapon  states  for  a 
service. 

Within  this  framework,  the  weapon  states 
are  attempting  to  meet  the  objectives  of  pro- 
viding nuclear  power  to  non-weapon  states 
without  providing  them  a  wear)ons  capabil- 
ity. Commitments  to  provide  enriching  and 
processing  facilities  to  non-weapon  states 
have  been  drastically  reduced,  and  controls 
on  oth°r  types  of  reactors  and  experimental 
facilities  have  been  strengthened.  (It  is  of- 
ten overlooked  that  there  are  easier  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  produce  plutonium  for  weapons. 
Including  experimental  and  research  facili- 
ties.) Within  this  rather  logical  and  realistic 
framework,  the  United  States,  through  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Ford  and  ac- 
tions by  the  U.S.  E'-ergy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  has  brought  confu- 
sion and  illoglc.  The  United  States  has  de- 
clared a  moratoriiim  on  reororesslng  and 
plutonium  recycle.  This  is  conceived  to  dem- 
onstrate some  klrd  of  "moral  leadership"  by. 
In  effect,  telling  the  non-weapon  states,  "We 
don't  want  you  to  process  power  reactor  fuel 
because  we  don't  want  you  to  build  bombs, 
and  to  demonstrate  our  sincerity,  we  won't 
process  power  reactor  fuel  either."  Before 
anyone  Is  overcome  with  emotion.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  uses 
other  facilities  for  producing  weapons  plu- 
tonium. We  are  not  reduclrg  our  capability 
to  use  plutonium  for  bomb<?;  we  are  reducing 
our  capability  to  use  plutonium  as  an  energy 
resource.  It  is  logical  to  exoect  the  non- 
weapon  states  to  ask,  "Why  should  the 
United  States  buy  back  our  irradiated  fuel 
If  they  are  rot  going  to  nrocess  It  to  extract 
and  use  the  energy  value  of  the  plutonium 
(and  uranium-235)  ?"  If  the  United  States 
does  not  reprocess  Irradiated  fvel,  it  has  no 
value,  and  there  is  no  economic  basis  for 
buying  It.  Under  these  circumstances,  "buy- 
back"  commitments  must  be  considered  a 
subsidy  to  non-weapon  states  exposing  them 
to  the  vagaries  of  our  political  system.  I 
believe  that  our  policy  is  confused  and 
counterproductive,  that  it  will  not  discour- 
age non-weapon  states  from  desiring  proc- 
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essing  capability,  and  that  It  will  persuade 
them  to  strive  to  become  self-reliant  and 
self-sufficient  In  nuclear  power. 

I  recommend  that  the  United  States  re- 
verse its  policy  and  encoiu-age  processing  and 
plutonium  recycle  by  all  weapon  states.  The 
weapon  states.  In  fact,  should  maximize 
their  use  of  plutonium  to  make  uranium-235 
available  for  nuclear  power  in  non-weapon 
states.  I  believe  that  the  weapon  states 
should  accept  the  Increased  complexity  and 
difficulty  of  using  plutonium  as  their  nu- 
clear energy  resource  while  allowing  the 
non-weapon  states  to  use  uranium-235  (In 
low-enrichment  reactors).  Giving  the  non- 
weapon  states  the  easier  cycle  is  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  weapon  states  to  pay  for  weap- 
ons control.  Further,  I  believe  that  the 
weapon  states  should  institute  plutonium 
use  as  rapidly  as  possible  even  if  at  some 
financial  sacrifice.  If  some  weapon  states  are 
better  prepared  to  make  this  adjustment, 
the  others  could  supply  (or  loan)  plutonium 
to  them  for  this  use.  The  French  might  ad- 
vance their  schedule  for  breeders  if  we  of- 
fered them  our  plutonium  since  their  sched- 
ule is  predicated  on  the  availability  of  plu- 
tonium from  their  reactors.  The  Russians 
might  be  in  a  better  position  than  we  are 
to  use  plutonium.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  plutonium  produced  in  a  power  reactor 
has  no  use  to  a  weapon  state  except  as  an 
energy  resource. 

Although  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  can  be  considered  and  evalu- 
ated in  a  rational  manner,  It  has  been  con- 
fused and  diffused  by  extraneous  Issues  re- 
lated to  proliferation  as  well  as  other  aspects 
cf  plutonium  use.  I  will  discuss  these  to  put 
them  in  some  perspective. 

The  legitimate  concern  about  weapons 
proliferation  on  the  international  level  was 
very  much  confused  by  the  "homemade 
bomb  syndrome"  that  gained  considerable 
notoriety  in  the  United  States  because  It 
captured  the  fat^cy  of  the  media.  The  TV 
networks  created  instant  experts  and  instant 
heroes,  and  of  such  stuff  is  TV  made.  The 
general  scenario  involved  breaking  into  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  steall"g  the  Irradiated 
fuel,  separating  the  plutonium,  and  build- 
ing bombs  in  basement.  It  was  a  simple  ex- 
ercise for  college  students,  and  for  a  while  it 
appeared  to  be  a  suitable  topic  for  thesis  pa- 
pers (in  the  School  of  Journalism).  Al- 
though this  nor.sense  has  been  pretty  well 
discounted  now,  it  diverted  scientific  and 
administrative  talent  from  real  problems 
and  added  to  the  confusion  of  the  general 
public. 

THE  HEALTH  ISSUE 

We  have  heard  that  plutonium  Is  the  most 
hazardous  substance  known  to  man;  that 
one  pound  can  kill  9  billion  people;  and  that 
a  speck  of  plutonium  can  c.'iuse  lung  cancer. 
It  is  true  that  plutonium  is  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance, but  not  to  the  extent  publicized.  More 
than  10,000  pounds  of  plutonium  have  been 
released  into  the  atmosphere  via  the  weapons 
programs  of  the  weapon  states.  Thousands  of 
people  have  worked  with  plutonium,  pri- 
marily in  weapons  programs,  but  in  spite  of 
all  of  this  exposure,  there  is  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  Plutonium  fatality  or  a  pluto- 
nium-caused  lung  cancer  among  either  the 
general  public  or  plutonium  workers.  There 
are  more  commonly  available  hazards,  such 
as  botulism  toxin  and  cyanide  compounds. 
The  first  is  readily  available  and  more  toxic 
than  plutonium.  The  second  do  not  decom- 
pos2  and,  therefore,  are  with  us  forever  (an 
even  longer  half -life  than  plutonium) . 

We  have  heard  that  the  use  of  plutonium 
will  cause  the  loss  of  our  liberties  and  bring 
on  a  garrison  state.  The  garrison  state  hy- 
pothesis developed  about  the  time  of  the 
homemade  bomb  syndrome  and  was  advanced 
as  the  requirement  to  prevent  the  postulated 
terrorist  from  entering  the  nuclear  power 
station,  stealing  the  Irradiated  fuel,  separat- 
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mg  the  plutonium,  and  building  a  bomb. 
That  scenario  has  lost  much  of  its  popularity, 
but  we  should  recognize  that  there  will  be 
controls  enforced  at  facilities  that  manufac- 
ture or  use  plutonium.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  plutonium  and  other  ra- 
dioactive materials  are  easily  detectable  In 
extremely  small  quantities — which  makes 
them  safer  in  many  respects  than  toxic 
chemicals,  which  are  more  difficult  to  detect. 
Experience  has  shown  that  many  hazardous 
chemicals  can  be  "carried  home"  by  workers 
to  members  of  their  families  and  associates 
via  their  work  clothing  and  persons.  The  use 
of  plutonium  need  not  Infringe  on  our 
liberties  and  will  not  require  a  garrison  state 
any  more  than  existing  airport  controls  and 
toxic  materials  controls  do  now.  The  garrison 
state  syndrome  is  Just  another  "straw  man" 
intended  to  confuse  the  public  and  divert 
them  from  an  understanding  of  plutonium's 
role  as  an  energy  resource. 

THE    MORALITT    ISSUE 

One  of  the  most  curious  characteristics 
attributed  to  plutonium  is  that  it  is  "im- 
moral." This  claimed  immorality  derives  frcm 
its  long  half-life  and  the  requirement  that 
any  quantities  that  are  collected  with  waste 
materiils  must  be  stored  under  controlled 
conditions  for  an  extremely  long  period  of 
time.  First,  It  should  be  emphasized  that  In 
any  logical  energy  program,  the  amount  of 
plutonium  stored  will  be  as  small  as  possible 
since  it  is  an  energy  resource  to  be  used,  not 
stored.  Secondly,  the  immoral  a.spect  is 
usually  defined  In  terms  of  the  legacy  we 
leave  to  our  descendants — the  perpetual  stor- 
age of  this  material.  I  submit  that  there  are 
other  legacies  that  must  also  be  evaluated 
In  a  total  framework  of  morality.  There  is 
the  morality  of  depleting  our  nonrenewable 
resources  such  as  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  while  we 
have  an  almost  infinite  resource  available  to 
us.  We  are  depleting  these  resources  because 
It  Is  easier  to  use  oil,  gas,  and  possibly  coal 
(or  at  least  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
It  Is  easier).  Our  descendants  may  have  a 
different  view  of  our  morality  when  they 
evaluate  our  decision  to  take  the  easier 
course.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
moral  Judgment  will  be  made  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  since  children  already  born 
will  live  to  see  the  essential  depletion  of  our 
oil  and  gas  reserves  and  probably  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  of  our  coal  reserves. 

As  the  supplies  of  oU  and  gas  diminish 
and  the  competition  for  those  supplies  be- 
comes more  intense,  the  actions  of  people 
and  governments  may  become  quite  immoral. 
People  have  fought  for  less  than  what  oil 
and  gas  means  to  the  industrial  world  today. 
If  we  contribute  to  that  kmd  of  a  world  by 
passing  up  our  plutonium  energy  resource, 
we  will  not  need  to  wait  for  history  to  Judge 
our  morality. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  matter  that  re- 
ceives least  attention:  the  magnitude,  the 
availability,  and  the  applicability  of  pluto- 
nium as  an  energy  resource.  E.\act  figures 
are  not  available,  but  it  can  be  estimated 
that  at  least  250,000  tons  of  U-238  are  now 
stockpiled  in  the  United  States  as  a  by-prod- 
uct. Stored  at  our  diffusion  plants,  this 
stockpile  Is  essentially  worthless,  except  as  a 
raw  material  from  which  to  produce  pluto- 
nium. If  it  is  used  in  breeders,  which  is  the 
logical  way  to  use  this  material,  it  has  the 
energy  equivalent  of  about  a  trilllDn  tons  of 
coal  and  can  produce  all  of  our  electricity  for 
hundreds  of  years.  To  place  this  matter  In 
clear  perspective,  the  United  States  has 
mined,  refined,  and  stored  In  drums  the  ener- 
gy equivalent  of  more  than  1000  years  of  coal 
mined  at  1976  rates  or  more  than  400  years 
of  oil  at  the  1976  rate  of  consumption.  Not 
only  does  this  resource  represent  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  our  fossil  resources  but 
the  environment  il  Impact  of  making  energy 
resources  available  can  be  controlled:  the 
environmental  Impact  of  mining,  refining, 
and  converting  the  uranium  has  already 
occurred. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

similar  quantities  of  U-238  are  stored  In 
the  other  Industrial  countries  that  have  en- 
riching facilities,  and  additional  quantities 
are  being  produced  every  day  In  the  United 
States  and  In  those  countries.  The  unmined 
uranium  reserves  are  many  times  as  large — 
which  means  we  have  a  "plutonium  reserve" 
sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  electricity  re- 
quirements for  thousands  of  years. 

The  only  reason  for  not  using  plutonium 
today  Is  that  it  isn't  easy.  I  dont  think  that 
is  a  good  enough  reason  for  depleting  our 
limited  resources  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  while 
we  stockpile  U-238. 

Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  fu- 
ture course  of  United  States  energy  strategy 
is  uncertain.  On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  it  is 
quite  clear  and  therefore  feel  constrained  to 
make  the  following  predictions  for  the  next 
10  years: 

1.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  In- 
crease petroleum  imports. 

2.  OPEC  and  other  exporters  of  petroleum 
will  continue  to  Increase  the  price  of  petro- 
leum (in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  U.S. 
leaders  and  other  Importers) . 

3.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  stock- 
pile U-238  at  a  rate  equivalent  in  energy  to 
more  than  100  billion  barrel's  of  oil  per  year. 
(The  United  States  uses  about  6  billion  bar- 
rels per  year.) 

4.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  apply 
wishful  thinking  rather  than  reality  in  its 
need  to  find  alternate  energy  sources  to  re- 
place oil  and  gas 

5.  The  Congre-'s,  moralists,  activists,  and 
other  "leaders"  will  continue  to  pontificate 
and  mislead  the  public.  They  will  also  avoid 
their  responsibilities  while  they  lay  the 
groundwork  for  blaming  others  for  the  energy 
disaster  that  Is  coming. 

6.  The  United  States  will  "wring  Its  hands" 
in  anguish  over  the  difficulty  of  using  nuclear 
energy  while  it  awaits  the  "Administrator's 
Decision." 

7.  The  Administrator's  Decision  will  not  be 
needed  In  1986.  If  the  United  States  permits 
another  10  years  of  nuclear  power  Indecision 
and  inaction,  the  situation  will  be  consider- 
ably worse  than  it  Is  today,  and  beyond  sal- 
va?in?. 

I  will  close  with  a  ouestlon  that  has  been 
occurring  to  me  with  Increasing  frequencv  as 
I  observe  the  worspnlnq;  enerev  leadership 
dilemma  of  the  United  States :  "Who  will  the 
historians  say  was  playing  the  fiddle?" 


NATIONAL  PRITM^ARY  ELECTION  ACT 
OF  1977 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  as 
though  we  spend  each  leap  year  bemoan- 
ing the  chaotic,  irrational,  overcompli- 
cated primary  system  that  delivers  up 
our  Presidential  nominees — and  then  we 
drop  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  votes  are 
counted. 

I  believe  Coneress  ought  to  act  now — 
in  1977 — to  reform  this  system  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  the  most  fundamental 
one  is  this:  The  present  S3'stem  under- 
mines the  legitimacy  of  our  democratic 
process  by  distorting  and  obscuring  the 
meaning  and  value  of  the  individual's 
vote. 

This  pernicious  effect  occurs  in  several 
ways.  First,  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
candidates'  time,  energy  and  resources  is 
diverted  from  substantive  treatment  of 
the  issues  confronting  America  to  deal 
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with  overlapping.  Inconsistent,  and  con- 
fusing requirements  to  take  part  in  31 
separate  primaries.  I  recently  looked 
back  through  my  records  for  1976  and 
found  at  least  107  separate  filing  dates, 
election  days,  selection  dates,  and  simi- 
lar deadlines  in  the  primary  States.  The 
expenditure  of  effort  and  legal  talent  re- 
quired of  State  laws  adds  nothing  to  the 
campaign. 

If  inconvenience  to  the  candidates — 
who,  are  after  all,  voluntary  partici- 
pants— were  the  only  ill  effects,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  Congress  to 
act.  Of  more  concern  to  me  is  the  dis- 
service this  system  does  to  the  people, 
to  the  voters,  to  those  whose  beliefs  and 
desires  the  democratic  process  is  in- 
tended to  reflect.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  outcome  of  primaries  is  fre- 
quently determined  not  by  the  voters, 
but  by  the  press  and  by  the  candidates 
themselves.  For  example,  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Democratic  primary,  there 
were  active  campaigns  by  Grovemor 
Carter,  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Harris, 
Ambassador  Shriver,  and  myself — but 
not  by  Senator  Jackson  or  Governor 
Wallace.  In  Massachusetts,  the  "real" 
candidates  were  Jackson,  Udall,  Wal- 
lace, Shriver,  Bayh  and  Harris — but  not 
Carter.  Florida  was  a  contest  among 
Carter,  Jackson,  and  Wallace — with 
no  campaign  by  Udall  or  any  of  the 
others.  Perhaps  the  worst  case  was 
New  York,  where  there  was  no  direct 
count  of  votes  for  any  candidates — only 
for  Individual  delegate-candidates 
pledged  to  the  various  Presidential  hope- 
fuls. Indeed,  until  a  last  minute  reprieve 
by  the  State  legislature,  the  ballot  would 
not  even  have  listed  whom  those  would- 
be  delegates  were  pledged  to.  Governor 
Carter  had  supporters  on  the  ballot  in 
only  half  the  State,  and  Governor  Wal- 
lace had  only  a  handful.  Because  of  this 
chaotic  system,  no  one  could  tell  whom 
New  Yorkers  really  supported — ^not  even 
the  New  Yorkers  themselves. 

The  allocation  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  was  similarly  hap- 
hazard. "One  man,  one  vote"  becomes  a 
mockery  when  28  percent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  vote  translates  into  88  per- 
cent of  the  State's  delegates;  when  48 
percent  of  the  vote  in  Illinois  gives  just  35 
percent  of  that  State's  delegates;  and  49 
percent  of  the  vote  in  Maryland  yields 
no  delegates  at  all.  The  electoral  process 
is  turned  into  a  shell  game,  in  which  the 
popular  vote  is  concealed  by  sleight-of- 
hand  and  a  candidate  can  boast — seri- 
ously and,  given  the  rules  of  the  game, 
accurately — that  "I  got  my  landslide,  I 
just  did  not  get  a  majority." 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  do  not  carry 
the  aroma  of  sour  grapes.  As  a  partici- 
pant in  that  process  in  1976.  I  entered 
willingly,  with  full  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  rules  and  the  pitfalls  they 
entailed;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  take 
advantage  of  those  rules  and  I  think  I 
got  a  fair  chance. 

But  I  believe  in  democracy,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  voters  who  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  elections,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  race  for  our  one  truly  na- 
tional elective  office  ought  to  be  a  fair 
and  open  one,  in  which  each  vote  carries 
an  equal  weight. 
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And  so  today  with  the  c  osponsorshlp 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oh  o  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  I  am  introducing  HJ  I.  — ,  the  Na- 
tional Primary  Election  Act  of  1977.  This 
proposal  would  do  a  few,  'airly  simple 
things  to  Impose  some  orde :  while  leav- 
ing substantial  areas  of  t  exibility  for 
States  to  experiment. 

First,  the  multiplicity  of  separate 
Presidential  primaries  woull  be  reduced 
to  four,  at  1-month  intervrls  beginning 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Harch  of  the 
Presidential  election  yeai.  No  State 
would  be  compelled  to  hold  a  primary, 
but  those  which  choose  to  do  so  would 
have  to  pick  among  those  di  tes.  I  believe 
that  this  approach  is  pref en  ible  to  either 
the  single  national  primary,  which  would 
eliminate  the  chance  to  bui  d  a  national 
following,  or  the  regional  Drimary  ap- 
proach, which  would  inevtably  intro- 
duce a  regional  bias  into  the  election 
process. 

Second,  the  ballot  would  be  the  same 
In  each  primary  State  in  a  given 
"round,"  so  that  every  voter  could  choose 
from  the  same  field  of  candidates  and 
no  candidate  could  pick  an  1  choose  the 
States  he  or  she  wished  to  run  in.  The 
initial  list  of  candidates  w  mid  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  Electi(  ms  Commis- 
sion, and  would  Include  all  receiving 
public  financing  and  all  othisr  "generally 
recognized"  candidates  who  do  not  spe- 
cifically disavow  any  intention  to  run. 
Those  who  feel  they  have  teen  unfairly 
excluded  from  the  list  coull  qualify  by 
petition. 

Third,  crossover  voting  W3uld  be  pro- 
hibited. I  think  it  Is  fundanentally  tm- 
fair  that  registered  Republicans  be  able 
to  come  over  and  influence  the  choice  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  ]  think  those 
in  the  other  party  should  likewise  be 
able  to  make  their  choice  w  thout  inter- 
ference from  us.  The  Stat;s  would  be 
permitted  to  choose  whethei  unaflBliated 
voters  should  be  allowed  1o  take  part 
in  the  primaries. 

Fourth,  allocation  of  del<  gates  would 
be  truly  proportional,  with  all  candi- 
dates who  get  more  than  1 )  percent  of 
the  vote  in  any  State  beini;  assured  of 
their  fair  share  of  that  Stati  I's  delegates. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  Presi- 
dential primary  reform  agdin  be  over- 
shadowed by  other  concerns.  By  the 
time  this  Congress  ends,  ths  1980  cam- 
paign may  already  be  under  tvay  and  the 
chance  for  reform  will  agiin  be  lost. 
This  bill  embodies  a  sensib  e,  relatively 
modest  reform  that  retains  he  best  fea- 
tures of  our  current  system  while  re- 
pairing serious,  potentially  [grave  flaws. 

I'm  especially  proud  to  have  John 
AsHBRooK  cosponsor  this  proposal.  His 
support  proves  that  there  is  no  partisan 
or  factional  bias  in  this  kind  of  reform. 


RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL 


PRIVACY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or   CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  INTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2   1977 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  SpeakeJ,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  stringent 
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regulations  for  the  disclosure  of  an  In- 
dividual's financial  records.  This  bill, 
known  as  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1977,  will  be  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
This  bill  has  received  broad  bipartisan 
support  and,  to  date,  71  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  it. 

For  years,  banks  have  given  Govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI  and  IRS,  virtually  un- 
limited access  to  private  financial  rec- 
ords. Under  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of 
1970,  financial  institutions  were  required 
to  retain  virtually  every  piece  of  paper 
relating  to  a  bank  customer  which  came 
into  Its  possession — checks,  loan  appli- 
cations, deposit  and  withdrawal  slips, 
et  cetera,  and  to  automatically  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certain 
domestic  and  foreign  currency  transac- 
tions, long  with  any  other  unusual 
transactions  that  came  to  the  bank's 
attention. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
act  was  to  provide  to  law  enforcement 
authorities  a  suCBciently  broad  frame- 
work for  criminal  investigation.  The 
practical  question  of  access  to  this  in- 
formation, however,  was  never  squarely 
addressed.  The  right  of  the  individual  to 
privacy  was  presumed  to  be  implicit,  and 
therefore  not  a  point  of  contention  in 
passing  the  legislation.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  there  must  not  be  easy 
access  to  these  records,  but  the  act  did 
not  require  the  Issuance  of  a  subpena 
to  obtain  the  information. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  resolves  all 
the  ambiguities  in  existing  law  relating 
to  an  individual's  financial  records.  It 
clearly  safeguards  the  individual's  right 
to  privacy  with  respect  to  financial 
transactions  and  history.  Specifically, 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  es- 
tablishes four  means  of  access  to  private 
records  held  by  financial  institutions: 
customer  consent,  administrative  sub- 
penas  and  summonses,  search  warrants, 
and  Judicial  subpenas.  Correspondingly, 
the  act  places  an  obligation  on  the  finan- 
cial institutions  not  to  disclose  informa- 
tion from  customer  records  unless  one  of 
the  above  requirements  has  been  met.  In 
addition,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  Government 
must  be  used  only  for  those  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  solicited. 

The  need  for  this  act,  while  not  re- 
sulting directly  from  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act,  stems  from  subsequent  controversy 
over  the  precise  interpretation  of  an  in- 
dividual's fourth  amendment  rights.  At 
past  Senate  hearings  on  legislation  to 
amend  the  recordkeeping  laws,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  admitted  that 
subpenas  are  not  required  for  the  re- 
lease of  financial  Information.  He  sug- 
gested that  as  the  1970  act  had  not  spe- 
cifically addressed  the  matter  of  access 
to  records,  the  Treasury  could  not  take 
arbitrary  administrative  action  to  do 
so. 

It  was  therefore  up  to  a  bank  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  subpena  was  nec- 
essary before  records  would  be  provided 
without  the  consent  of  the  customer. 

In  this  situation,  the  privacy  of  a  cus- 
tomer's financial  records  is  dependent  on 
the  whim  of  his  bank.  Without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  his  entire  financial  his- 
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tory  may  be  divulged.  As  he  is  unaware 
of  ofiBcial  scrutiny,  he  cannot  possibly 
challenge  the  dissemination  of  the  infor- 
mation. Nowhere  in  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  are  there  provisions  for  notifying  an 
individual  that  his  or  her  financial  rec- 
ords are  under  surveillance. 

In  June  1972,  I  filed  suit  with  the 
Northern  California  ACLU  and  the 
Northern  California  Bankers  Association 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  re- 
porting system.  The  suit,  asking  for  an 
injunction  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  it  authorized  illegal  search 
and  seizure,  was  later  joined  by  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank.  Bank  of  America  representa- 
tive Robert  Fabian  publicly  voiced  his 
own  similar  objections  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
act.  He  declared  that  "the  regulations 
could  undermine  people's  confidence  in 
the  banking  system  and  the  Govern- 
m.ent." 

A  Federal  judge  in  San  Francisco  is- 
sued a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
prevent  the  act  from  taking  effect.  Sub- 
sequent to  an  appeals  court  decision,  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  On  April  1,  1974,  by  a  6  to  3  deci- 
sion, the  Court  sidestepped  the  two  main 
issues,  which  were:  First,  whether  the 
act's  recordkeeping  requirements  under- 
mine the  customer's  constitutional  right 
to  protect  his  private  papers  against  im- 
reasonable  searches  and  seizures;  and 
second,  whether  the  customer's  rights 
against  self-incrimination  were  violated 
by  the  requirement  that  the  banks  auto- 
matically report  information  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  notice  to  the  customer. 

The  Court  said  that  dealing  with  these 
fourth  and  fifth  amendment  issues  was 
premature  because  there  was  no  specific 
case  where  a  customer  had  been  Injured, 
that  is,  no  one  had  standing  to  sue. 
Meanwhile,  the  mass  of  information  is 
being  accumulated  and  presumably  used 
by  Government  agents,  and  the  auto- 
matic reporting  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
"unusual"  transactions  goes  on. 

In  effect,  the  Supreme  Court  passed  the 
buck  to  the  Congress,  and  suggested  that 
specific  procedures  for  gaining  access  to 
customer  records  be  written  Into  law. 

This  bill  that  I  have  introduced  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  essence  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act.  It  recognizes  the  crit- 
ical need  for  a  thorough  system  of  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  and  upholds 
the  requirements  for  reporting  of  infor- 
mation, subject  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned limitations.  Finally,  the  bill  ex- 
plicitly limits  to  two  situations  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  ability  to  require 
an  institution  to  transmit  reports  or  to 
keep  records  on  customers.  Such  reports 
must  either  be  required  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  or  by  a  supervisory 
agency.  This,  then,  effectively  repeals 
contrary  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n  of 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  their  deletion  in  any 
way  weakens  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  or 
imdermlnes  its  intent.  Instead  I  believe 
it  can  only  strengthen  it,  by  removing 
any  lingering  doubt  over  possible  or  po- 
tential unconstitutional  applications  of 
its  provisions. 

This  bill  has  stimulated  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.  In  psrticular,  I  would  like 
to  address  the  criticism  raised  by  certain 
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members  of  the  law  enforcement  sector^ 
that  the  limits  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
right  to  obtain  records  will  inhibit  im- 
portant criminal  investigation.  I  believe 
that  the  legal  processes  still  open  to  any 
law  enforcement  officer  under  this  act 
are  sufficient.  This  act  simply  guarantees 
that  customers  be  notified  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  any  attempt  to 
gain  access  to  their  records  except  where 
the  standard  of  probable  cause  has  been 
met.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  fourth 
amendment  rights,  that  is  all  that  is  con- 
stitutionally possible. 

We  recognize  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  criminal  investigators  and  are  pre- 
pared to  modify  the  bill  to  accommodate 
their  needs.  However,  the  primary  thrust 
will  be  to  protect  individuals  from  un- 
warranted Government  snooping  into 
private  bank  accounts. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Justice  Mar- 
shall supported  this  view : 

The  maintenance  of  the  records  Is  thus 
but  the  Initial  step  in  a  process  whereby 
the  government  seeks  to  acquire  the  private 
financial  papers  of  the  millions  of  Individ- 
uals, businesses  and  organizations  that  main- 
tain accounts  In  banks  .  .  ."  He  added  that 
a  "customer  of  a  bank  has  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  his  checks  will  be  examined 
for  bank  purposes  only,  to  credit,  debit,  or 
balance  his  account — and  not  recorded  and 
kept  on  file  for  several  years  by  government 
decree  so  that  It  can  be  available  for  govern- 
ment scrutiny. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  for  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  an  excerpt  from 
a  supporting  statement  my  the  California 
Bankers  Association.  On  July  19  1973. 
the  association  wrote  that: 

We  should  make  ii  clear  that,  although 
the  Association  places  a  high  value  on  main- 
taining the  financial  confidentiality  which 
bank  customers  have  come  to  expect,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  wish  to  deny  in  any  way  the 
necessary  prerequisites  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement. The  Association  feels,  however, 
that  it  owes  its  highest  responsibility  to  the 
banking  public  who  have  entrusted  some  of 
thPlr  most  personal  records  of  private  finan- 
cial affairs  to  our  care.  The  public  expects 
these  records  to  be  held  In  the  highest  con- 
fidence and  the  California  Bankers  Associa- 
tion welcomes  legislation  which  would  safe- 
guard their  expectations. 

This  act  answers  the  need  for  such 
legislation.  It  is,  as  "The  American 
Banker"  has  said,  a  compromise  bill 
reached  among  several  versions  previ- 
ously introduced  in  both  Hou.ses.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  growth  of 
Government  intrusion  into  the  private 
lives  of  U.S.  citizens.  If  you  share  my 
concern,  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act. 


JUDGE  JOHN  J.  LYNCH  OF  YOUNGS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  IS  ANCIENT  ORDER 
OF  HIBERNIANS'  'IRISH  MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR" 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.     CARNEY.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio  Chapter  of  the 
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Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has  recent- 
ly selected  the  Honorable  John  J.  Lynch 
of  Youngstown  as  ''Irish  Man  of  the 
Year,"  1977. 

Judge  John  J.  Lynch,  who  has  served 
on  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Seventh 
District  for  12  years — since  1965— is 
starting  his  third  6-year  term  to  which 
he  was  elected  last  year.  He  is  also  serv- 
ing as  chief  justice  of  the  Ohio  Court 
of  Appeals,  1977,  by  election  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  judges  and  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Judicial 
Conference.  In  1973  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  awarded  him  with  a  plaque  for 
outstanding  judicial  service. 

He  received  his  BA,  1938,  and  JD,  1940, 
degree  from  Ohio  State  University  and 
has  been  an  attorney  for  37  years — 
since  1940.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ursuline 
High  School,  1934,  and  Sacred  Heart 
Elementary  School,  1930. 

Judge  Lynch  served  as  State  repre- 
sentative from  Mahoning  County  for  10 
years,  1949-58,  and  was  selected  on  the 
'•All-Star  Team"  for  the  1957-58  session 
by  the  newspap.=;rmen  covering  the  State 
legislature.  He  was  an  assistant  Ohio 
attorney  general  for  4  years.   1959-62. 

He  also  was  a  former  special  agent 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, 1940-43,  and  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  1943-46,  where  he  served  in  the 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  Detachment 
attached  to  the  Manhattan  District, 
which  was  the  atomic  bomb  project,  for 
which  service  he  was  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of  St.  Chris- 
tine Church,  first  president  of  its  Holy 
Name  Society,  past  president  of  the 
Home  and  School  Association,  former 
member  of  its  church  council,  and  pres- 
ently lay  commentator. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Board  of  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, Ursuline  Alumni  Association,  and 
Ohio  State  University  Newman  Club.  He 
is  a  member  of  AOH  No.  5,  Mahoning 
Valley  Gaelic  Society,  Serra  Club,  Ches- 
terton Club,  K.  of  C.  Council  No.  274. 
American  Legion  Post  15,  Amvets  Post 
No.  35,  Catholic  War  Veterans  Post  No. 
1292,  and  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  and 
American  Bar  Associations. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Emma 
Gentile  Bartholomew  and  has  three  chil- 
dren, namely,  John  M.,  age  28,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Kent  State  University.  B.A.,  and 
University  of  New  York,  Binghamton, 
NY.,  M.A.,  who  is  now  employed  as  asso- 
ciate systems  engineer  at  the  IBM  office 
in  Columbus.  Ohio;  Arlene  M.,  age  26,  a 
senior  at  Capitol  University  Law  School 
who  is  employed  as  a  legal  intern  with 
the  Ohio  attorney  general;  and  Dennis 
L.,  age  24.  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, who  is  employed  as  public  rela- 
tions director  with  Shelly  Berman  Com- 
municators, Columbus,  Ohio.  He  also  has 
five  stepchildren,  nalmely,  Louis,  Prank, 
Marlene,  Charlotte,  and  Thomas  Bartho- 
lomew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  John  J.  Lynch  is 
a  distinguished  American  of  Irish  de- 
scent. In  addition,  he  is  an  outstanding 
jurist,  respected  community  leader,  and 
dedicated  family  man.  When  his  many 
friends  join  in  honoring  him  on  St.  Pa- 
trick's Day,  I  hope  to  be  among  them. 
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MAINE  AND  ITS  INDIANS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday's  Washington  Star  carried 
an  editorial  on  the  extremely  controver- 
sial legal  dispute  which  has  embroiled 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  piece  makes 
prominent  mention  of  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague,  Representative  William  Cohen 
of  that  State,  to  bring  this  crisis  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Because  of  the  ennervating  effect  this 
legal  dispute  has  had  on  the  State,  and 
because  of  its  implications  for  other  areas 
of  the  country  where  large  tribal  claims 
may  be  possible,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  editorial : 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  1.  19771 
Maine  and  Its  Indians 

It  Is  an  honored  principle  of  American 
government  that  law  Is  a  better  arbiter  of 
disputed  claims  than  force  or  fraud;  but  the 
pursuit  of  the  principle  sometimes  carries 
extravagant  cost. 

What,  for  recent  Instance,  shall  the  state 
of  Maine  do  when  some  3,000  Indians  and 
their  Imaginative  lawyers  persuade  the  fed- 
eral  courts  of  an  arguable  claim  to  som» 
two-thirds  of  Maine's  territory,  valued  at  $25 
billion?  More  Immediately,  what  does  It  do 
when  the  claim  alone,  whatever  is  to  b?  the 
outcome,  so  clouds  land  titles  throughout 
Maine  that  its  ability  to  provide  for  ordinary 
civic  needs  begins  to  grind  to  a  halt? 

There  are,  we  need  not  say,  no  easy  an- 
swers to  questions  so  complex.  Until  two 
years  ago,  Maine  had  no  reason  to  seek  them. 
Maine  assumed  that  its  legal  relationship 
with  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
tribes  was  a  Maine  affair,  free  of  federal  com- 
plications. Indeed,  the  Indians  had  assumed 
so  too. 

That  was  before  Judge  Edward  T.  Olgr.oux, 
In  January  1975.  ruled  that  the  Indian  Ncn- 
intercourse  Act  of  1790  renders  Maine's 
Indian  treaty  of  1794  contestlble  and  obliges 
the  federal  government,  as  trustee,  to  sup- 
port the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  some  12.5 
million  acres  of  land. 

The  court's  decision,  naturally  contested 
by  Maine,  raised  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  a  halr-ralslng  variety.  If  the  Indians 
stood  to  sue  for  so  vast  a  claim,  they  might 
dispossess  some  350,000  non-Indian  land- 
holders, large  and  small,  throughout  the 
forested  reaches  of  the  state,  many  of  whose 
titles  ran  back  hundreds  of  years.  More, 
the  victory  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  tribes  would  only  be  the  first,  if  pos- 
sibly the  most  sweeping,  of  many  similar 
claims  throughout  the  Eastern  U.S.,  where 
since  the  earliest  days  the  states  have 
imagined  themselves  protected  by  .sometlilng 
called  the  "13  original  states  doctrine"'  in 
their  relation  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  most  pressing  and  immediate  prob- 
lem, as  Rep.  'Winiam  Cohen  recently  ex- 
plained. Is  that  "the  central  nervous  system 
of  the  state"  is  exposed  by  legal  uncertainty 
to  "flnanclal  asphyxiation."  No  land  titie 
in  the  disputed  areas  can  be  conveyed  un- 
clouded. Bond  Issues  to  cover  school  and 
hospital  needs,  a  number  of  municipalities 
are  advised  by  their  bond  attorneys,  cannot 
be  floated.  A  tax  and  mortgage  payment  re- 
volt is  brewing.  The  result,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  is  a  thoroughgoing  mess.  It  is 
a  dire  economic  emergency  for  the  state. 

At  this  writing,  the  Indian  claims  to  Maine 
lands  are  being  scaled  down  to  somewhat 
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more  manageable  size  In 
state  officials,  the  Indians  and 
partment  of  Justice.  The  aim 
must  hope  It  sucoseds  and 
to  put  together  a  package  su 
out-of-court  settlement  for  lan<  1  _. 
even  that  kind  of  Indemnlflcat  on 
gigantic,  and  probably  could  be 
by  Congress.  Meanwhile,  some 
be  done  fairly  quickly  about 
economic  side-effects  of  the 
In    federal    law,    lest    Maine 
nomlcally. 

Obviously,  the  Issues  of 

underlying  the  Maine  Indian 
reaching.  The  trend  of  recent 
the  Maine  case  Is  thus  far  the  _ 
example,  has  been  a  rather  one- 
zatlon  of  the  American  legal  s; 
tlfy  or  reverse  the  white  man's 
tory  of  superior  force  and  cunrilng 
Indians.  No  one,  least  of  all  Cc 
Cohen  and  the  other  enlightened 
Maine,  denies  that  the  Indians 
day  In  court. 

Yet  the  Interminable  and 
of  the  law  often  make  a  poor  , 
redeeming  historical  Injustices 
be.    and    there    are    claims    of    ., 
Justice   on   both   sides.   Possessljin 
been    recognized,    and    not 
adage,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  . 
of  the  land  titles  targeted  for 
the  Maine  case  are  nearly  as  ol. 
tlon  Itself.  Surely  these  counter^- 
are  due  some  status  under  the 
as  those  of  the  Indians. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  _ 
case,  however,  Is  that  the  econonjy 
state  may  be  plunged  abruptly 
tl&l   chaos   by   the   assertion   of 
claim   long   Ignored   or  written 
especially  disturbing  when   the   . 
is  highly  debatable,  and  posslbl  r 
on  sound  legal  principles.  Indeed 
situation  of  the  Maine  econom  7 
part  from  the  determination  of 
general    to    resist    the    outcome 
courts. 

The  case   Is  not  the  first, 
wont  be  the  last,  to  suggest  , 
litigation  as  the  cutting  edge 
and  social  rectification.  But  Ji.. 
always,  or  even  often,  in  a  posit 
the  use  of  their  courts  for 
and  disruptive  proceedings.  . 
was   far    from   indifferent   to    .. 
shock  effect   of  the   Maine   case 
the  Justice  Department  has 
tially     the     most    complex    .,.. 
brought   in   the  federal   courts. 
and  economic  Impact  without  • 
Incredible   potential   litigation 
parties."  It  is  so.  Which  Is  one 
the  only  realistic  arbiter,  now. 
gress  of  the   U.S..   to  which  .. 
Cohen  and  others  have  raised  a 
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assessments  often  become  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  of  community  deterioration. 
This  bill  enables  the  appropriate  existing 
regulatory  agencies  to  insure  that  finan- 
cial institutions  serve  the  credit  needs  of 
the  neighborhod  from  which  they  oper- 
ate. The  financial  resources  of  the  com- 
munities will  not  be  drained  out  for  in- 
vestment elsewhere,  but  rather  used  to 
maintain  and  revitalize  the  thousands  of 
existing  communities  around  the  coirn- 
try. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  very  important  legislation. 


NATIONAL    BROTHERHOOD    WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 


OF   TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  years  the  proud  people  of  this 
great  Nation  have  made  enormous  strides 
technologically,  economically,  and  in  al- 
most every  area  imaginable.  The  United 
States  is  the  undisputed  world  leader  in 
research  and  development  and  our  eco- 
nomic outlook,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional bad  stretches,  is  as  vital  and  rich 
in  potential  as  ever. 

But  in  one  area  about  which  I  am 
moved  to  speak  we  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful. This  is  in  the  area  of  social  prog- 
ress. Admittedly,  this  country  has  made 
a  determined  effort  to  eliminate  every 
vestige  of  institutional  and  "legal"  dis- 
crimination. But  the  regrettable  fact  re- 
mains that  we  as  a  nation  have  failed  to 
unify  into  a  single  harmonious  entity 
"two  separate  and  unequal  societies."  We 
as  a  nation  have  failed  to  maintain  a 
commitment  to  the  ideal  of  universal  re- 
spect and  friendship.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sad  to  say  that  in  those  things  which  are 
most  important,  we  have  failed. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  the  future.  One  such  rea- 
son is  the  existence  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  This  group  which 
was  formed  nearly  50  years  ago  has  been 
struggling  against  the  forces  of  racial 
and  religious  bigotry.  Last  week  marked 
the  44th  observance  of  the  NCCJ's  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Week— a  period  set 
aside  each  year  for  all  of  us  to  reexamine 
our  dedication  to  the  improvement  of 
human  relations.  In  keeping  with  that 
goal,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
on  this  topic  which  appeared  in  the  Tri- 
State  Defender  on  February  26,  1977,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Make  Brotherhood  a  Year  Long  Effort 

Perhaps  It  took  the  television  dramatiza- 
tion of  Alex  Haley's  book  "Roots."  which  has 
had  a  wide  Impact  on  Black  and  White  Amer- 
icans, evoking  shock,  disbelief,  tears  and 
anger,  to  illustrate  to  the  entire  nation  how 
race  prejudice  has  shaped  our  history  so 
decisively  and  how  It  remains  a  constant 
reality. 

And  White  Americans  never  fully  have  un- 
derstood— but  what  the  Black  American  and 
the  Native  American  never  can  forget — is 
that  White  society  is  deeply  and  completely 
implicated  In  the  ghetto  and  other  poor  areas. 

White  Institutions  created  them,  maintain 
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them   and   Indeed   too   large   a  segment  of 
White  society  condone  them. 

As  Dr.  David  Hyatt,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  has 
so  accurately  stated: 

"This  society  cannot  withstand  the  nega- 
tive Impact  of  its  major  urban  centers  be- 
coming Increasingly  poor,  Increasingly 
minority  (Black,  Chlcano,  Puerto  Rican),  In- 
creasingly angry  and  completely  shorn  of 
economic  opportunities." 

Those  same  urban  centers  also  have  be- 
come repositories  for  the  aged  who  are  the 
helpless  victims  of  the  negative  Impact  of 
which  Dr.  Hyatt  emphasizes. 

"It  Is  sadly  incongruovis  that  this  richest 
of  all  nations  can  send  men  and  machines 
Into  outer  space  with  comparative  ease,  but 
finds  It  almost  impossible  to  get  a  poor 
family  out  of  the  ghetto,"  Dr.  Hyatt  points 
out. 

"Despite  the  great  gains  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  equality  for  all  Americans 
during  the  I960's.  we  still  are  two  separate 
and  imequal  societies,"  he  candidly  stresses. 
The  NCCJ  President  Insists  that  "this  con- 
tinuing Inequality  .  .  .  endangers  the  very 
reasons  for  American's  founding  .  .  ."  He 
reminds  us  that  for  nearly  50  years  the  NCCJ 
has  been  committed  to  a  nation-wide  educa- 
tion program  to  combat  religious  and  racial 
bigotry.  As  the  first  systematic  attempt  in 
history  to  fight  prejudice  by  mobilizing  the 
knowledge  of  social  scientists,  the  techniques 
of  educators  and  the  moral  dynamism  of  reli- 
gious people,  the  NCCJ  began  sponsorship  of 
Brotherhood  Week  In  1934. 

The  NCCJ,  Incidentally,  was  founded  In 
1928  because  of  the  vicious  antl-Cathollc 
prejudice  that  erupted  when  Gov.  Al  Smith 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  History  has  shown  that 
through  the  NCCJ  Protestants  and  Jews  Ini- 
tially carried  the  burden  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  antl -Catholicism. 
History  also  has  shown  the  success  of  the 
NCCJ's  work  because  in  1960,  32  years  after 
the  NCCJ  began  Its  seemingly  Impossible 
dream.  John  P.  Kennedy  made  history  as  our 
first  Catholic  president. 

The  week  of  February  20.  1977  marks  the 
44th  observance  of  National  Brotherhood 
Week  and  certainly  It  seems  an  apropos  time 
for  the  citizens  of  our  nation  to  do  something 
about  rectifying  the  "two  separate  and 
unequal  societies." 

As  Dr.  Hyatt  says  In  his  Brotherhood  Week 
message : 

"We  celebrate  this  44th  observance  of 
Brotherhood  Week  so  that  people  may  reaf- 
firm and  reinforce  their  commitment  to 
brotherhood.  In  a  very  special  way  it  has 
served  to  inspire  and  catalyze  countless  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  and  children  In  the 
continuing  struggle  to  Improve  human  rela- 
tions. We  urge  you  to  make  Brotherhood 
Week  a  52  week  long  campaign." 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  by  working  together 
will  we  as  a  nation  ever  achieve  the  ideal 
of  true  brotherhood.  I  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  making  Brother- 
hood Week  a  52-week-long  event. 


DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  ACT 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Bnrke 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Displaced  Homemakers  Act.  H.R.  28. 
Since  my  oripinal  introduction  of  this 
bill  in  May  ol  1975,  awareness  of  and 
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interest  in  the  myriad  of  problems  faced 
by  the  displaced  homemaker  has  grown 
tremendously.  Public  and  congressional 
response  to  this  legislation  has  been  very 
gratifying  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
today's  reintroduction  brings  the  number 
of  cosponsors  up  to  72. 

The  middle-aged  woman  who  has  spent 
most  of  her  adult  life  as  a  homemaker 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  take  on  the  role 
of  supporting  herself  following  a  divorce 
or  the  death  of  her  spouse.  She  is  con- 
fronted by  a  host  of  unexpected  prob- 
lems. Aside  from  the  psychological  ad- 
justments, she  may  not  be  prepared  to 
overcome  the  barriers  of  the  job  market, 
such  as  her  lack  of  marketable  job  skills 
and  recent  paid  work  experience. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  help  dis- 
placed homemakers  make  it  through  a 
readjustment  period  so  that  they  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  produc- 
tive, self-sufficient  members  of  society. 
Specifically,  the  Displaced  Homemakers 
Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
multipurpose  centers  to  offer  job  train- 
ing and  placement  services,  counseling 
and  referral  in  health  care,  education, 
legal  problenas,  and  financial  manage- 
ment as  well  as  outreach  and  informa- 
tion services  relating  to  already  existing 
programs. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  study  into  the 
feasibility  of  including  displaced  home- 
makers  under  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs.  While  homemakers  make 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare and  economic  stability  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  no  unemployment  insurance 
for  the  homemaker  who  is  laid  off. 

The  Displaced  Hcmsmakers  Act  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation  in 
the  near  future. 

As  I  have  received  many  inouiries 
about  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
H.R.  28  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  This  will  further  ex- 
plain the  contents  of  the  bill: 
Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  28,  the 
Displaced  Hg.me.makep.s  Act 

H.R.  28,  the  Displaced  Homemakers  Act, 
recognizes  the  problems  of  homemakers  who 
in  their  middle  years  ai-e  suddenly  faced 
with  loss  of  Income  due  to  divorce,  the  death 
of  their  spouse,  or  the  loss  of  family  income. 
To  ease  the  adjustment  for  displaced  home- 
makers  and  to  assist  them  In  becoming  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient,  H.R.  28  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  Centers  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  training,  counseling  and  other 
services  for  the  displaced  homemaker. 

Section  1  of  HR.  28  entitles  the  Act  the 
"Displaced  Homemakers  Act." 

Section  2(a)  reports  the  findings  of  the 
Congress  that  homemakers  make  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  ths  welfare  and 
economic  stability  of  thek  Nation  but  are  un- 
recognized and  unpaid  receiving  no  health, 
retirement,  or  unemoloyment  benefits  as  a 
result  of  their  work  in  the  home.  Homemak- 
ers are  often  displaced  In  their  middle  years 
from  their  famUy  role  and  left  without  any 
source  of  financial  security  due  to  divorce, 
the  death  of  their  spousa,  or  the  loss  of 
family  income.  Displaced  homemakers  are 
Oit€n  subject  to  discrimination  in  employ- 
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ment  because  of  age,  sex,  and  lack  of  any 
recent  paid  work  experience.  They  are  often 
without  any  source  of  Income  because  they 
may  be  Ineligible  for  social  security  benefits 
due  to  age  or  divorce,  for  Federal  welfare 
assistance  if  they  are  not  physically  disabled 
and  their  children  are  no  longer  minors,  or 
for  unemployment  Insurance  if  they  have 
not  been  engaged  in  paid  employment  out- 
side the  home. 

Section  2(b)  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  is  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  establish  Multi- 
purpose Service  C?nters  "to  provide  neces- 
sary training,  counseling,  and  services  for 
displaced  homemakers." 

Section  3  defines  "displaced  homemaker" 
as  an  individual  who  has  worked  in  the 
home  for  a  substantial  number  of  years  pro- 
viding vtnpaid  household  services  for  family 
members;  is  not  gainfully  employed;  has 
had,  or  would  have,  difficulty  in  securing 
employment;  and  has  been  dependent  on 
the  Income  of  another  family  member  but  is 
no  longer  supported  by  such  income,  has 
been  dependent  on  Federal  assistance  but 
is  no  longer  eligible  for  such  assistance,  or 
is  supported  as  the  parent  of  minor  children 
by  Government  assistance  or  spousal  siip- 
port  'out  whose  children  are  within  two  years 
of  reaching  age  18.  The  section  also  defines 
"Secretary"  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Section  4(a)  directs  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  minimum  of  fifty  Multipurpose 
Service  Centers  for  displaced  homemakers 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  4(b)  outlines  the  services  to  be 
provided  by  each  Center  as:  Job  counseling; 
job  training  and  job  placement;  health  edu- 
cation and  counseling;  financial  manage- 
ment; legal  counseling  and  referral;  and  out- 
re.ich  and  information  sen-ices  with  respect 
to  Federal  employment,  education,  health, 
public  assistance,  and  unemployment  as- 
sistance programs. 

Section  4(c)  specifies  that  supervisory, 
technical,  and  administrative  positions  to 
run  these  Centers  are  to  be  filled  by  dis- 
placed homemakers,  to  the  extent  feasible. 

Section  4(d)  provides  for  the  payment  of 
trainees  in  Job  training  and  Job  placement 
programs  created  by  this  Act.  who  demon- 
strate a  financial  need,  at  a  stipend  not  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Section  5(a)  establishes  the  criteria  for  tJie 
selection  of  sites  for  the  Centers.  In  selecting 
the  sites  the  Secretary  shall  consider:  the 
location  of  any  existing  facilities  for  dis- 
placed homemakers.  location  of  existing 
.services  which  might  be  incorporated  into  a 
Center,  the  needs  of  each  State  and  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country  for  a  Center,  and 
the  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Section  5(b)  requires  that  the  Centers  be 
adminlste.-ecl  by  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
crganization  selected  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultaticn  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Section  5(c)  authorizes  the  Serretary  to 
make  grants  to  these  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  selected  to  administer  the 
Centers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  Centers.  Each  organizaticn 
is  eligible  fcr  grants  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis.  Grants  shall  be  made  when  funds  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  have  been 
committed  by  the  State.  These  grants  can  be 
made  for  each  fiscal  year,  or  part  thereof, 
provided  that  the  State  has  committed  10 
percent  of  the  total  ccsts  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

Section  5(d)  directs  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  prescribing  the  standards  which 
must  be  met  by  each  Center  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Con- 
tinuing grants  fcr  the  maintenance  of  each 
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Center  are  to  be  contingent  upon  the 
Center's  compliance  with  these  regulations. 

Section  5(e)  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
tary consult  with  other  persons  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  to  facili- 
tate the  coordination  of  Centers  with  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  of  a  similar  nature. 
Those  to  be  consulted  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

Section  6  provides  for  evaluation,  recom- 
mendations, and  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  subsequent 
evaluations  every  two  years. 

Section  7  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  and  appropriate  procedures 
for  allowing  displaced  homemakers  to  par- 
ticipate in  other  Federal  prograins  including 
these  established  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  TraiJiing  Act  of  1973;  the 
work  Incentive  programs  established  under 
the  Social  Security  Act;  related  Federal  em- 
ployment, education,  and  health  assistance 
programs;  and  program.s  established  or  bene- 
fits provided  under  Federal  and  State  em- 
ployment compensation  laws;  and  to  report 
these  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
cept, use,  and  dispose  of  contributions  of 
money,  services,  and  property  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  9  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  age.  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  programs  or  activities 
funded  by  this  Act. 

Section  10  authorizes  an  appropriation  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  FY  78  and  $15,000.- 
000  for  FY  79  and  specifies  that^unds  appro- 
priated but  not  expended  during  a  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  in  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  VFW  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
lady  from  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  is 
South  Dakota's  winner  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  her  fine  speech  on  "What 
American  Means  to  Me" : 

1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship    Phocram:      SotnH     Dakota     Win- 
ner Sabrina  Ann  Giacometto 
America — v;henever    I    hear   or    say    that 
word,  it  brings  a  mjrlad  of  Images  into  my 
mind. 

The  first  is  home.  America  is  my  home.  My 
roots  are  here  and  I  am  an  Integral  part  of 
this  country.  True,  a  small  part,  but  that  Is 
v. hat  is  so  special  about  America.  Every  per- 
son, no  matter  how  insignificant — adds  to 
the  whole  nanorama  of  our  great  country. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  28th  President,  once  said, 
"When  I  look  back  on  the  processes  of  history, 
v.hen  I  survey  the  genesis  of  America,  I 
see  this  written  over  every  page;  that  the 
nations  are  renewed  from  the  bottom,  not 
from  the  top,  that  the  genius  which  springs 
up  from  the  ranks  of  unknown  men  is  the 
genius  which  renews  the  youth  and  energy 
of  th°  people."  I  am  a  fragment  of  that  en- 
ergy, and  I  want  to  do  everything  In  my 
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power  to  continue  to  build  on 
that  Is  the  legacy  of  the 
me. 

Next,  America  means 
democracy  comes  from  two 
"Demo"  meaning  people  and  ' 
ing   to  rule.  Therefore   In   Us 
democracy  means  rule  by  the 
amble  to  our  Constitution 
the  people  . . . 

Abraham  Lincoln,  In  hts    _ 
dress,  explained  It  very  clearly 
"Oovernm.ent  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people."  And 
this  kind  of  government 
box.  My  vote  will  always  count 
work  for  what  I  believe  In. 

Every  morning,  when  I  see 
Ing.   I  feel  grateful.  Red,  Wh 
with    50    stars.    We    took    the 
heaven — the    red    from    the 
courage — the  white  for  llbertj 
and  the  blue  for  loyalty, 
stars  and  stripes,  I  see  our 
and  I  have  a  feeling  of  close 
one  who  lives  under  that  flag 

Another  most  Important 
In  America  Is  education.  We 
country  to  have  free  public 
In  a  democracy.  It  Is  e,ssf 
citizen  to  be  as  well  educated 
I  Intend  to  fulfill  my  duty  to 
by  using  all  possible 
that  are  available  to  me. 

I  believe  that  education  Is 
In  politics.  I  feel  politics  are  a  . 
force  In  our  country.  Our  pol 
have  platforms.  That  Is — prlnc 
party  stands  for.  The  parties 
dldates  campaign  for  months   _ 
television,  over  the  radio.  In  the 
at  public  meetings.  In  fact 
everywhere.  But  after  the  A 
vote — and  their  voice  Is  heard 
of  battle  fade  Into  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  back 
representatives  In  order  to  get 
buslne.ss  of  governing  our  cou 
another    pheonomena    that    Is 
America.  It  Is  a  mystery  to  th( 
world  how  we  can  expose 
do   during  a   political   campalgli 
continue  to  have  the  contlnultj 
ernment  that  we  do.  But — ah— 
know  our  secret.  The  Bill  of 
Constitution     guarantees     us 
Speech,  Freedom  of  the  I^ress, 
of  peaceable  assembly.  That  la 
and  I  feel  this  was  the  step  tha  i 
of  becoming  a  better  Nation. 

When  I  think  of  all  that  . 
does  mean  to  me,  I  get  a  lump 
All  this  Is  mine,  yours,  ours, 
fortunate?    Because    of    the 
courage  of  our  founding  fathers 
I   am  an   American,   and   I 
boast  that  my  country  gives 
zen,  the  Inalienable  rights — The 
tUul  part  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 
Ood  Bless  America ! 
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SIXTIETH    ANNIVERSARY 
EXTENSION  OF  U.S 
TO  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 


OF    PtJZRTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  2, 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speak 

marks  the  60th  anniversary 

tension  of  U.S.  citizenship 
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dents  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  memorable  event 
for  which  we  are  Justifiably  proud.  For 
on  this  day,  60  years  ago,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans— a  little  more  than  1  million  at 
that  time — became  a  part  of  this  great 
Nation,  linked  to  it  with  a  tie  that  can 
never  be  broken  or  dissolved:  a  common 
citizenship. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  still  on  its  way  to  a 
more  complete  and  perfect  political 
union  with  the  United  States,  but  until 
that  union  is  perfected,  we  proclaim  our 
American  citizenship — in  the  words  of 
one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Jorge  L. 
Cordova — as  "the  first  step,  the  mini- 
mum step,  in  the  achievement  of  Puerto 
Rican  identity  with  the  American  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  equality  in  duty  and  in 
rights  to  which  that  citizenship  entitles 
us." 

The  struggle  for  an  improved  civil  local 
government  in  Puerto  Rico,  plus  the  rec- 
ognition of  Puerto  Ricans  as  full-fledged 
American  citizens,  began  almost  imme- 
diately after  this  Congress  put  an  end  to 
military  occupation  with  the  Foraker 
Act,  passed  in  1900. 

The  Foraker  Act  remedied  the  impos- 
sible situation  in  which  Puerto  Rico 
found  itself,  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
but  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.  H°re  was  an 
island,  inhabited  by  1  million  peace- 
ful citizens  who  had  actually  welcomed 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  his  men,  yet 
facing  for  long  months  a  military  gov- 
ernment, by  necessity  deprived  of  free 
initiative  and  civil  rights. 

The  Foraker  Act,  as  I  say,  at  least  pro- 
vided for  a  civil  form  of  government  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  could  obtain  revenues 
and  function  more  properly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  For  one  thing,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
were  only  recognized  as  "citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico,"  which  "entitled  them  to 
the  protection  of  the  ^^nited  States,"  but 
otherwise  left  them  in  a  political  limbo 
of  sorts,  with  a  citizenship  that  clearly 
lacked  international  standing. 

The  struggle  for  full  recognition  as 
American  citizens  started  <is  the  very 
minute  after  the  Foraker  Act  was  passed, 
and  it  encompassed  a  wide  range  of  ef- 
forts in  all  levels  of  leadership,  down  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
citizenry. 

Seventeen  years  later,  on  March  2, 
1917.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  ap- 
proved House  bill  number  H.R.  9533, 
later  known  as  the  Jones  Act.  On  that 
day,  our  efforts  bore  fruit,  and  Amer- 
ican citizenship  for  the  Puerto  Ricans 
became  a  concrete  reality,  made  possible 
by  this  Congress  and  its  leadership,  in  its 
preoccupation  with  the  well-beinp  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
peoDle. 

Many  Puerto  Rican  leaders  under  the 
guidance  of  our  great  patriot  Luis  Muiioz 
Rivera,  also  my  predecessor,  were  instru- 
mental in  the  achievement  of  that  basic 
first  step  in  our  political  history;  but  to- 
day I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  an- 
other illustrious  Puerto  Rican,  a  native 
of  Ponce,  elected  in  1900  to  be  the  first 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico.  I  refer  to  the  Hon.  Federico  Dege- 
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tau,  a  distinguished  writer  and  lawyer, 
who  had  fought  many  a  gallant  battle 
during  the  Spanish  regime. 

Degetau,  in  fast  response  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Foraker  Act,  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  58th  Congress, 
the  first  bill  ever  introduced  to  make  the 
Puerto  Ricans  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  H.R.  11592.  The  title  of  that  bill 
read  like  this:  "To  declare  the  Citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico,  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Congress  decided  not  to  act  upon 
the  measure,  perhaps  concerned  with  the 
need  for  further  analysis  and  always 
zealous  to  guard  the  precious  privilege  of 
citizenship.  But  the  seed  was  there;  the 
path  had  been  started  for  others  to  fol- 
low, and  that  was  exactly  what  happened 
when  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  introduced  for 
the  consideration  of  the  63d  Congress  his 
bill  number  H.R.  13979,  "to  provide  a  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

To  this  bill  Mufioz  Rivera  dedicated 
most  of  his  efforts  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; indeed  at  his  death  in  1916,  he 
had  already  made  the  Congress  aware  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  others  worked  as 
hard,  if  not  as  successfully,  for  the  same 
goal.  Among  them,  one  of  the  first.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  Federico  Degetau.  As 
the  13th  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  I  will  say  today  that  just  as 
we  are  proud  to  be  Puerto  Ricans  we  are 
proud  of  our  American  citizenship.  That 
citizenship  means  security  and  freedom 
for  our  people  and  a  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  justice  to 
which  this  Nation  is  committed. 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GIRL  SCOUTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


OF    KENTUCKY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  wUl  be  celebrating 
their  65th  anniversary  March  6  through 
12  and  it  is  once  again  a  distinct  privilege 
for  me  to  congratulate  this  vital  and 
enthusiastic  organization  of  young  wom- 
en. I  always  look  forward  to  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  Girl  Scouts  as 
they  are  certainly  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  valuable  and  dynamic  resources. 

The  impact  they  have  had  on  our  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world  has  been 
great  and  of  tremendous  benefit  to  all  of 
us.  Since  the  first  Girl  Scout  troop  was 
organized  by  Juliette  Low  in  1912,  em- 
phasizing a  new  awareness  of  each  girl's 
potential  development,  Girl  Scouts  have 
been  participating  in  and  working  to- 
ward social  change  and  improvement. 
They  have  been  involved  in  their  com- 
munities and  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  concerns  of  today. 

The  programs  designed  by  the  girls 
are  as  many  and  diverse  as  their  back- 
grounds and  I  believe  the  outstanding 
success  of  this  fine  organization  is  due 
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largely  to  their  social  awareness  and 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
changing  world.  While  the  various  proj- 
ects of  the  Girl  Scouts  seem  to  be  ever- 
changing,  the  beliefs  and  principles  re- 
main true  to  the  original  purpose  of  Girl 
.Scouting:  to  inspire  girls  with  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  character,  conduct,  patriot- 
ism, and  service  so  that  they  may  be- 
come happy  and  resourceful  citizens. 

The  emphasis  is  placed  on  growth;  for 
to  live  is  to  learn,  about  one's  self,  one's 
community,  and  one's  world,  and  thus  to 
grow.  The  growth  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is 
measured  not  merely  in  numbers,  al- 
though its  membership  of  over  2,755,000 
girls  certainly  reflects  the  movement's 
popularity,  but  rather  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  character,  responsibility 
to  others,  and  the  desire  of  every  girl  to 
participate  in  helping  solve  current 
problems. 

Girl  Scouts  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  the  environment  in  many 
ways;  just  one  example  is  their  planting 
of  20,000  seedlings  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  The  3-year  project.  Girl 
Scouting  and  migrant  communities,  is 
another  example  of  the  way  the  Girl 
Scouts  are  growing  in  new  directions. 
This  project  in  1975  covered  eight  States 
from  southern  Texas  to  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  Girl  Scout- 
ing to  migrant  children.  It  set  up  a  pro- 
gram that  will  maintain  the  continuity 
of  Girl  Scout  activities  as  the  children 
move  from  locality  to  locality.  After  the 
ihird  year  the  project  methods  and  ma- 
terials will  be  made  available  through- 
out Girl  Scouting  and  will,  no  doubt, 
serve  a  great  need  by  bringing  a  sense  of 
continuity  and  extended  friendship  to 
migrant  children. 

The  services  they  perform  are  many 
and  I  am  always  amazed  and  delighted 
by  the  number  of  ongoing  and  new  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Girl  Scouts  are  in- 
volved. They  are  eager,  spirited,  and  fun 
loving  and  their  activities  reflect  their 
enthusiasm  for  all  facets  of  life. 

In  Kentucky,  Girl  Scouts  had  the  mar- 
velous opportunity  of  attending  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Arts  put  together  for  them  by 
the  Kentucklana  Girl  Scout  Council. 
This  experience  offered  an  exciting  look 
at  the  arts  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  eniov- 
able  weekend  for  all.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Second 
District  of  Kentucky  for  their  many  con- 
tributions and  I  look  forward  with  them 
and  all  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
another  fine  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  the  Girl  Scouts,  I  offer  my 
very  best  wishes  for  continued  gi-owth  in 
every  way  and  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  THE  ISSUE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
west Is  often  called  the  Bible  Belt  and 
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those  who  live  there  are  often  styled 
conservative  and  strait-laced.  Thus, 
the  sentencing  by  an  Ohio  court  of  the 
publisher  of  Hustler  magazine,  Larry 
Flynt,  to  a  jail  term  of  25  years  for 
obscenity  and  conspiracy  ^may  at  first 
glance  seem  to  fit  the  stereotype  of  Mid- 
west morality. 

That  makes  the  reaction  of  some  news- 
papers in  my  district  to  this  court  deci- 
sion all  the  more  noteworthy.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  State  Journal-Register 
concludes: 

There  is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  the 
danger  of  throwing  Mr.  Flynt  In  Jail  en- 
dangers freedom  of  speech  and  that  the  Ohio 
ruling  must  eventually  be  overturned. 

And  a  columnist  for  the  Alton  Tele- 
graph compared  what  Flynt  was  purvey- 
ing to  the  public  with  the  violence  that 
television  and  Hollywood  dish  out  regu- 
larly and  found  the  latter  far  more 
obscene. 

Upon  reflection,  most  Americans  will 
conclude  that  these  Midwest  newspapers 
still  reflect  the  fundamental  values  of 
their  readers.  One  of  those  values,  respect 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  basic  rights  it  guarantees  all  free 
men  and  women,  is  what  is  really  at  issue 
in  this  case.  The  first  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
cannot  be  set  aside  even  to  gain  a  con- 
viction of  a  smut  peddler.  Following  are 
the  two  excellent  columns: 

I  ST  Amendment  PaoTECTioN  Essential  in 

Porno  Battle 

[From  the  (Illinois)  State  Journal-Register, 

Feb.  20,  1977) 

Much  criticism  has  been  heaped  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  court  that  found  Larry 
Flynt,  the  publisher  of  Rustler  magazine, 
guilty  of  "organized  crime"  and  for  selling 
obscene  material,  but  the  court  probably  was 
right.  The  narrow  law  that  the  court  inter- 
preted is  another  matter. 

Under  the  Ohio  statute,  any  five  persons 
conspiring  to  commit  an  illegal  activity  for 
profit  are  engaging  in  "organized  crime." 
On  this  count  Mr.  Flynt  was  sentenced  to  25 
years  in  prison  and  ordered  to  pay  a  $10,000 
fine.  His  sentence  for  publishing  sexually 
oriented  material  was  six  months  In  the 
workhour.e  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

A  number  of  disquieting  aspects  of  the 
case  are  readily  evident.  Not  the  least  is  that 
any  discussion  of  the  issue  has  to  begin  with 
the  disclaimer  that  Hustler  Is  a  vulgar  maga- 
zine with  little  redeeming  literary  value. 
It  may  be  considered  pornographic  by  most 
standards.  However,  the  Flynt  case  must  be 
discussed  on  principles,  not  the  product. 

The  first  principle  to  be  considered  Is  the 
First  Amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  danger  of  throwing  Mr.  Flynt 
In  jail  endangers  freedom  of  speech  and  that 
the  Ohio  ruling  must  eventually  be  over- 
turned. 

The  conviction  also  violates  American  pre- 
cepts of  Justice.  Mr.  Plynt's  main  office  Is  In 
Columbus,  but  he  was  tried  In  Cincinnati 
because  the  court  there  is  known  to  be  tough. 
In  effect,  the  judge  in  Cincinnati  was  setting 
the  morality  standards  for  the  citizens  of 
Columbus.  Indeed  if  the  case  causes  Hustler 
to  go  ot»t  of  business,  the  Judge  could  have 
been  setting  the  standards  for  Peoria  or 
Walla  Walla  to  some  degree. 

The  Ohio  law  which  permits  a  strained 
"organized  crime"  statute  to  restrain  por- 
nography is  itself  obscene.  If  Mr.  Flynfs 
obscenity  conviction  stands,  he  will  receive  a 
slap  on  the  wrists  on  that  particular  charge. 
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He  would  be  bludgeoned  by  the  con^iracy 
conviction.  And  the  other  presumed  four 
co-consplrators  were  released!  That's  Judge 
Bean  justice. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  said  In  1973  that 
community  standards  should  Judge  what  is 
obscene,  it  also  said  clearly  that  it  didn't 
want  a  single  community  to  Impose  Its 
standard  on  the  entire  country. 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  could  happen  if 
the  trend  visible  In  the  Flynt  decision 
stands.  Any  person  who  participates  in  any 
way  in  the  creation,  production,  editing  or 
distribution  of  any  publication  a  community 
considers  too  sexually  explicit  can  be  hauled 
Into  court  and  thrown  Into  jail.  And  that's 
not  overly  apocalyptic. 

In  Memphis  an  actor  who  had  performed 
four  years  earlier  in  Deep  Throat  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  In  prison  on  obscenity 
charges.  He  had  never  been  to  Memphis 
before  the  trial.  Al  Goldstein,  the  publisher 
of  another  sexually  explicit  magazine,  was 
prosecuted  in  Wichita,  Kans.  although  the 
magazine  is  not  sold  on  the  newsstands  In 
Wichita.  But  its  courts  are  tough  on  por- 
nography. 

Other  communities,  encouraged  by  the 
Cincinnati,  Memphis,  and  Wichita  examples, 
are  considering  similar  methods  of  control- 
ling pornography,  fanned  by  public  Indig- 
nation. 

We  sympathize  with  that  indignation.  Por- 
nography is  a  moral  blight  that  must  be 
brought  under  control.  But  It  would  be 
wrong  to  effect  a  cure  by  creating  a  larger 
Illness.  To  its  credit,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
tried  Its  best  to  set  a  standard  for  obscenity. 
In  the  1930s  it  established  the  doctrine  of 
"the  lowest  common  denominator."  Later 
pornography  was  defined  as  material  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value."  Now  com- 
munity standards  prevail,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  Is  the  worst  doctrine  of  the  lot — 
the  road  to  censorship  by  a  few. 

The  court  has  five  major  pornography 
cases  on  its  docket  this  year.  It  should 
Interpret  them  to  bring  the  First  Amend- 
ment back  into  Its  own  hands  in  obscenity 
cases. 


You  Can  Kill  People,  Just  Don't  Make 

Love 

(By  Doug  Thompson) 

A  Cincinnati  Judge  last  week  sent  skin 
magazine  publisher  Larry  Flynt  to  prison  for 
25  years  because  Flynt  prints  a  magazine  with 
graphic  nude  photos  of  women. 

Before  you  unpack  the  shotgun  and  get 
out  the  tar  ai^d  feathers,  relax.  This  is  not 
a  defense  of  Flynt  or  his  magazine.  Hustler. 

I  looked  at  a  Hustler  once.  Look  is  about 
all  you  can,  because  there  isn't  much  to 
read.  One  look  was  enough.  If  I  wanted  to 
look  at  the  kind  of  photos  Flynt  publishes. 
I  would  go  to  medical  school  and  study 
gynecology. 

However,  a  lot  of  people  obviously  find 
that  kind  of  photos  appealing,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  Hustler  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing magazine  in  the  country  today.  Because 
of  Plynt's  success,  the  more  legitimate  skin 
magazines  like  Playboy  and  Penthouse  are 
using  more  graphic  nude  photos  of  women. 

All  of  this  made  Flynt  rich.  It  also  made 
him  a  target  of  the  Hamilton  County  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  in  Cincinnati,  where  the 
p'ubllsher  was  found  guilty  of  engaging  in 
organized  crime  (his  publishing  empire  was 
crimmal,  the  court  said,  because  it  published 
obscenity)   and  of  pandering  obscenity. 

The  same  week  Judge  William  J.  Morrlssey 
sent  Flynt  to  prison  for  26  years.  Universal 
Studios,  the  same  studio  that  gave  us  tele- 
vision shows  like  Dragnet  and  Emergency, 
dlstrlbxited  around  the  country  a  film  that 
I  consider  more  tasteless  and  obscene  than 
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anything  Larry  Plynt  or  hi 
Imagined. 

The  film  Is  called  "The 

one  crazy  enough  to  sit  throuj  h 
the  most  grotesque,   vulgar 
called  "cinema"  I  have  seen 

Consider  the  plot.  A  young 
a   gothlc   apartment   bouse, 
assortment  of  strange  cha 
soon  discover  are  all  dead 

One  night,  she  encounters 
thinks  Is  her  late  father,  \ 
so  she  hacks  him  up  with  a 

We  watch  It  all  In  vivid 
knife  slashing  the  old  man's 
out  an  eye  and  hacking  off 
screen  Is  filled  with  spurting 
screams  of  the  actress  are 
the   screams,   gasps   and 
audience. 

But  director  Michael  Winn  ir 
finished  with  us.  Before  this 
viewers   get  to  see  every 
of  disfigurement:  people  with 
burned  bodies,  dismembered  tC- 
after  sickening  scene  of  what 
to  be  the  entrance  to  hell. 

We  are  also  asked  to  accept  a 
the  Catholic  church  Is  a  party 
where  a  priest  murders  a  your  g 
vent  him  from  discovering 
where  the  church  abducts  a 
turn  her  In  to  the  gatekeeper  i 
to  hell. 

All,  of  course.  In  the  name 
ment. 

As  bad  as  this  film  Is,  no 
m  righteous  anger  to  toss 
In  Jail,  nor  will  anyone  t 
of  trash  be  removed  from 

Why?   Because   while   The 
bloody  piece  of  tripe  that   _ 
every  turn  and   Insults   both 
church  and  the  viewer.  It  does 
nudity  or  sex. 

That  make  It  acceptable  In 

According  to  the  American 
Union,  various  state  and 
1976  heard   1,690  cases 
In  films  and  books. 

Every  one  of  those  cases 
or  book  which  depicted  sexual 
ity  of  men  or  women. 

Not  one  book  or  film  was  ^ 
because   of   excessive   violence 
overtones. 

ACLU  records  show  more  th^ 
have  been  banned  or  seized  bv 
the  last  10  years  because  of 
content. 

Tet  no  police  department  oi 
era!  court  In  the  last  40  yean 
film  or  book  because  of 

Locally,   the   cltv  of   Wood 
ordinance  bannlner  nudity  and 
Irom  films  showing  at  the  Cap^l 

The  theater,  however.  Is 

show  films  like  The  Texas 

ere.  where  a  family  of  lunatic 
tlms  with  chaln.saws  and  servi 
as  barbecue  sandwiches  at  a 

Two  years  ago.  a  St.  Louis 
tlon  refused  to  show  The  Last 
s  film  with  sexual   overtones, 
substituted  a  rerun  of  Bonnie 
of  the  most  violent  films  ever 

I  guess  It  la  a  question  of  a 

The  American  Heritage 
obscenity  as  anything  "repulsi 
some  to  the  senses." 

If  you  examine  our  current 
the  actions  of  our  courts, 
which  deal  with  sex  and  nudity 
to  our  senses,  but  those  dealing 
or  vilification  of  church  are 

It's  Immoral  to  show  people 
but  It's  all  right  to  show  then  i 
other. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Reform  Amendments  of  1977." 

These  reform  amendments  aim  to  help 
those  Americans  who  have  worked  and 
sacrificed  and  paid  social  security  taxes 
for  years. 

The  main  features  of  this  legislation 
are: 

First,  repeal  of  the  earnings  limita- 
tion for  social  security  recipients; 

Second,  repeal  of  the  so-called  llving- 
in-sin  provisions  of  current  social  secu- 
rity law; 

Third,  equal  treatment  for  widows  and 
widowers,  husbands  and  wives; 

Fourth,  an  optional  exemption  of  so- 
cial security  recipients  65  and  over  from 
paying  further  social  security  taxes; 

Fifth,  repeal  of  provisions  which  force 
beneficiary's  heirs  to  return  a  check  al- 
ready "earned"  and  mailed; 

Sixth,  partial  reform  of  the  medicare 
billing  system  for  doctors'  services;  and 

Seventh,  elimination  of  the  5  month 
waiting  period  for  social  security  dis- 
ability. 

REPFAL  OP  THE  EARNINGS  LTMrTATION 

One  of  the  most  unfair  sections  of 
present  social  security  law  is  the  earnings 
limitation.  Applying  welfare-type  con- 
cepts of  earnings  limitations  to  the  social 
security  program  makes  second  class  cit- 
izens out  of  millions  of  retired  Ameri- 
cans. At  present,  social  security  benefits 
are  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  earned  by  a 
recipient— except  for  those  over  age  72. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  completely  unfair 
to  force  senior  citizens  to  live  on  below- 
average  incomes.  It  is  contrary  to  self- 
respect  and  the  American  tradition  of 
individual  initiative. 

I  base  this  legislation  on  three  consid- 
erations : 

First.  The  present  limitation,  which 
reduces  social  security  benefits  when  the 
retired  person  earns  in  excess  of  $3,000 
per  year,  or  $250  a  month,  forces  many 
senior  citizens  to  live  on  below-average 
incomes.  In  a  time  of  rampant  inflation, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  keep  pace.  A  lowering 
spiral  of  living  standards  is  Inevitable 
for  these  retired  persons. 

Second.  The  present  limitation  applies 
only  to  earned  income,  not  to  Investment 
income.  So  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  accumulated  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  savings  accounts, 
rental  properties  and  so  on  can  have  un- 
limited income  from  these  sources.  But 
those  who  have  no  such  investments  are 
precluded  from  supplementing  their  so- 
cial security  with  any  substantial 
amounts  of  earnings. 

Third.  The  principle  of  an  earnings 
limitation  is  wrong. 

Social  security  is  not  and  was  never 
intended  to  be  a  form  of  welfare.  It  has 
been  earned  by  American  workers  and 
their  employers  who  have  paid  the  cost 
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of  this  program  through  payroll  taxes. 
In  most  cases,  workers  pay  far  more  in 
taxes  during  a  lifetime  of  work  than  they 
can  possibly  draw  in  benefits.  To  deny 
them  something  they  have  paid  for,  at 
least  a  partial  return  on  their  payments, 
is  completely  unfair. 

Many  Americans  have  no  need  or  wish 
to  work  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 
But  millions  of  others  need  the  extra  in- 
come and  enjoy  the  activity  which  part 
or  full-time  work  provides. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  stop 
penalizing  those  Americans  who  need  or 
want  to  be  productive  workers — and  who 
deserve  far  better  treatment  than  the 
present  law  allows. 

REPEAL  OF  "LrVING-IN-SIN"  LAWS 

Much  has  also  been  written  about  the 
"livlng-in-sin"  provisions  of  social  secu- 
rity. In  a  nutshell,  these  restrictive 
clauses,  retained  in  the  name  of  economy, 
have  little  economy  and  create  only  an- 
guish. A  widow  and  a  widower  who  would 
like  to  remarry,  but  cannot  afford  the  fi- 
nancial loss,  are  forced  either  to  deny 
them.selves  what  happiness  they  might 
have  together  or  often  to  go  against  their 
long-held  beliefs  and  live  together  un- 
married. 

In  either  case  the  Government  is  creat- 
ing unhappiness — a.s  well  as  denying  ben- 
efits earned  rightfully  over  years  of  work. 

The  present  law  is  an  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  older  Americans,  respected  cit- 
izens often  struggling  in  relative  poverty 
to  retain  their  own  self-respect.  Repeal 
of  the  "living-in-sin"  provisions  of  the 
current  Social  Security  Act  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  them. 

EQUAL  BENErrrS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Times  have  changed  drastically  over 
the  past  quarter  century,  especially  in 
the  increasing  number  of  women  work- 
ing— and  the  trend  of  working  women  is 
going  to  increase.  We  are  already  seeing 
house-husbands  as  well  as  housewives — 
but  once  again,  there's  no  provision  in 
the  law  to  fairly  deal  with  the  changing 
times. 

If  a  husband  covered  by  social  security 
dies,  his  wife  Is  presumed  eligible  for 
benefits  even  if  she  is  working,  and  has 
always  worked.  But  if  a  working  woman 
covered  by  social  security  dies,  under  the 
current  law,  her  husband  must  go 
through  an  ordeal  of  proving  his  de- 
pendency, even  if  he  has  been  totally  de- 
pendent. The  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions touched  only  some  sections  of  the 
law,  leaving  the  provisions  covering  de- 
pendent widowers,  for  example,  un- 
changed. 

Without  a  change  in  the  law.  social  se- 
curity could  go  back  to  the  old  system 
next  week  and  force  another  series  of 
legal  battles. 

It  is  time  to  end  this  unspoken  hypoc- 
risy—the over  30  million  working  wom- 
en in  America  deserve  the  same  protec- 
tion for  their  dependents  as  working 
men. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  PICA  TAXES 

"In  this  world,  nothing  is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes,"  said  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

For  most  beneficiaries  who  have  been 
covered  almost  their  entire  working  lives. 
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death  comes  too  soon  and  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  are  too  high. 

Another  absurdity  is  the  payment  of 
social  security  taxes  by  social  security 
beneficiaries.  Consider  this  situation— all 
too  common,  In  my  opinion:  A  worker 
must  supplement  a  monthly  social  secu- 
rity check  by  working  full  or  part  time  to 
make  ends  meet.  Yet  even  though  he  has 
paid  into  social  security  for  over  30  years, 
he  is  further  taxed  by  social  security  on 
his  meager  earnings— meaning  he  has  to 
work  just  that  much  longer! 

REFORM  OF  "LAST  CHECK"  PROCEDURES 

Another  area  of  pettiness  generated  by 
current  laws  and  regulatiom  is  the  final 
check  a  beneficiary  receives.  According  to 
Social  Security  Administration's  regula- 
tions, an  individual's  eligibility  termi- 
nates the  month  before  he  dies.  So  an  in- 
dividual can  run  up  bills,  but  the  heirs 
cannot  even  pay  off  debts  with  the  check 
for  that  month — even  H  the  individual 
dies  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

I  personally  have  come  across  cases 
where  the  Social  Security  Administration 
refused  to  honor  checks  which  were 
properly  endorsed  and  deposited,  but  did 
not  clear  the  banking  system  by  the  time 
of  the  beneficiary's  death.  My  proposal 
would  not  change  the  benefits  or  entitle- 
ments of  the  system  in  any  way,  but 
would  simply  allow  a  beneficiary  and  his 
heirs  full  benefits  for  the  last  month  the 
recipient  is  alive. 

MEDICARE  PAYMENT  REFORM 

I  have  proposed  a  simple  change  in  the 
medicare  payment  system  to  remedy  a 
problem  originally  brought  to  me  by  a 
constituent. 

A  man's  wife  dies  of  a  sudden  Illness 
requiring  expensive  hospitalization  and 
doctors'  services,  but  she  is  covered  by 
medicare.  So  his  bills  can  be  paid? 
Hardly — medicare  cannot  reimburse  hJm 
until  he  has  paid  the  doctors'  bills  in  full. 
Although  he  has  supplementary  health 
coverage,  his  health  insurance  company 
cannot  make  any  settlement  until  medi- 
care does.  Because  of  the  other  expenses 
of  his  wife's  illness  he  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  pay  the  four  specialists  required. 
His  only  alternative  is  to  borrow  the 
money,  If  he  can.  pay  the  bills,  and  hope 
medicare  can  process  his  reimbursement 
before  the  Interest  on  the  loan  mounts 
too  high. 

But  in  any  case,  this  system  keeps  the 
doctor  waiting,  effectively  increases  the 
price  of  health  care,  and  may  in  fact 
keep  the  doctor  from  ever  getting  paid. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  medi- 
care be  empowered  to  pay  the  doctor  his 
share  directly.  While  this  system  also  has 
drawbacks,  such  drawbacks  are  minimal 
compared  to  the  present  chaos. 

DisABiLrry  waiting  period  reduction 

The  last  section  of  the  reform  package 
I  am  proposing  ehminates  the  present  5- 
month  waiting  period  required  to  obtain 
eligibility  for  social  security  disability 
payments. 

Right  now,  a  5-month  waiting  period  is 
required  before  a  qualified  disabled  indi- 
vidual can  draw  di-sabUity  benefits.  Dur- 
ing this  waiting  period,  no  disability  ben- 
efits, retroactive  or  otherwise,  can  be 
paid.  Until  the  replacement  of  local  wel- 
lare  by  the  supplemental  income  plan— 
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SSI— last  year,  a  disabled  Individual 
could  draw  local  welfare.  Now,  however, 
SSI  will  not  grant  benefits  until  the  dis- 
abled worker's  case  Is  resolved  by  social 
security. 

That  means  he  cannot  receive  any  In- 
come for  5  months  if  he  is  really  dis- 
abled. The  very  system  which  is  supposed 
to  protect  him  denies  him  any  income  for 
5  months. 

This  is  utterly  absurd. 

In  my  district  alone,  I  know  of  more 
than  20  cases  of  this  nature  created  by 
this  particular  law.  And  those  are  only 
the  ones  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

This  kind  of  catch-22  is  utteriy  absurd. 
It  should  be  changed,  and  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  type  of 
meaningful  reform  of  the  social  security 
system.  These  amendments  are  solid  re- 
forms—long overdue— to  assure  those 
Americans  who  have  supported  social 
security  with  years  of  taxes  are  treated 
fairly  in  their  retirement  years. 


A  POLISH-AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
my  colleagues  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  February  12,  besides  bringing 
to  mind  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  also  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  our  American 
Revolution— Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 

On  February  21,  1798,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  of  him  to  General  Gates : 

He  Is  as  pure  a  son  of  Liberty  as  I  have 
ever  known,  and  of  that  Liberty  which  Is  to 
go  to  all  and  not  to  the  few  or  rich  alone. 

On  June  1  of  the  same  year,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Kosciusko: 

Yoiu'  principles  and  disposition  were  made 
to  be  honored,  revered  and  loved.  True  to  a 
single  object,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
man,  they  have  not  veered  about  with  the 
changelings  and  apostates  Accept  sincere 
assurances  of  my  affectionate  esteem  and 
respect. 

And  Nathaniel  Green,  U.S.  Command- 
er wrote : 

I  can  liken  to  nothing  his  zeal  In  the  pub- 
lic service  and  In  the  solution  of  Important 
problems  nothing  could  have  been  more 
helpful  than  his  judgement,  vigilance  and 
diligence.  He  was  fearless  of  every  danger. 
He  never  manifested  desires  or  claims  to  him- 
self, and  never  let  opportunities  pass  of  call- 
ing attention  and  recommending  the  merits 
of  others. 

On  his  own  initiative,  and  at  his  own 
expense.  Kosciusko  had  come  to  these 
shores  from  his  native  Poland  in  the 
summer  of  1776  to  fight  in  our  Conti- 
nental Army  as  a  colonel.  Army  Engi- 
neers. He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Carolines  as  well  as  in  the  battles  of  New 
York  and  Yorktown. 
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One  of  his  greatest  contributions  was 
the  engineering  of  the  fortifications  at 
West  Point,  which  became  a  lasting  me- 
morial at  our  Nation's  military  academy. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, this  Polish  patriot  was  hailed  in 
this  august  body  "the  U.S.  Congress"  for 
"his  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  serv- 
ious"  and  by  special  act  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  granted  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship  and  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general. 

His  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  common 
people  of  Poland,  after  the  partition  of 
that  country  in  1792,  was  yet  another 
indication  of  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

The  peoples  of  the  Fifth  Congres-sicnal 
District  are  proud  to  have  on  display  in 
the  Member's  private  dining  room,  U.S. 
Hoase  of  Representatives  "the  Citadel  of 
World  Freedom,"  a  large  seascape  paint- 
ing by  John  Wisniski,  world  renowned 
Polish  artist. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  accepting  this  beautiful  gift  from  my 
predecessor,  the  beloved  John  C.  Kluc- 
zynbki  and  the  Polish  people  of  America, 
stated : 

This  painting  which  depicts  strength  and 
eternal  power  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
present  and  future  members  of  Congress  of 
the  great  contribution  made  by  General 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  the  other  Polish 
patriots  to  this  young  nation  in  its  flght  for 
freedom. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  day  of  national 
thanksgiving,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  praying  for  the  people  of  Poland  still 
struggling  against  the  Russian  oppres- 
sors and  I  salute  Poland's  sons  and 
daughters  in  America  who  live  under  the 
banner  of  liberty  Kosciusko  helped 
unfurl. 


COLUMNIST  CATCHES  ON  TO  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  DUPLICITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside 
from  the  needless  slap  at  Americans 
serving  in  the  Canal  Zone  which  his 
column  contains,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  article  on  Panama  and  the 
canal  question  by  Charles  Bartlett, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  February  25. 

It  appeared  soon  after  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  revealed  to  the  Senate,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  fact  that  our  putative  canal 
treaty  negotiator,  Mr.  Sol  Linowltz,  is 
deeply  involved  In  Marine  Midland  bank 
loans  to  the  Torrijos  regime — loans 
which  cannot  possibly  be  repayed  with- 
out first  giving  away  the  Panama  Canal, 
thus  providing  Torrijos  with  a  source 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Bartlett  says  it  out  loud,  too.  The 
ripoff  of  the  American  people,  which  a 
canal  giveaway  represents.  Is  intended 
to  benefit  the  very  banks  which  have  ex- 
tended unrealistic  loans  to  an  oppressive. 
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corrupt  Castroite  regime 
is  able  to  milk  the  canal  fo  ■ 
he  possibly  meet  his  financial 

Of  course,  the  national 
United  States  as  a  whole 
to  insignificance  besides 
angle.  It  is  not  merely 
very  Important,  to  realize 
"Establishment"  figures 
Department  are  conniving 
the  canal,  regardless  of 
the  Congress  or  the  public 
the  illegality  of  handing 
emment  property  without 
authorization. 
I  insert  the  following: 
^Prom  the  Washington  Star, 

Why  Some  Panamanians  Are 
Canal 

(By  Charles  Bartle^t) 
Panama  Ctty,  Panama. — : 
can  history  has  the  nation 
contemplate  the  award  of  a 
a  government  as  deficient  a^ 
presiding  over  Panama. 

"Ah,  but  you  are  not 
canal  to  the  Torrljos 
a  Panamamar   negotiator. 
It  to  the  people  of  Panama." 
Ee  may  be  right  In  that  the 
will    not   occur   until   the 
Torrljos  will  be  70.  But  he 
because  dictators  with  strong 
At  any  rate  he  will  get  mos 
property  Immediately. 

A  new  treaty  promises  to 
rljos  enough   historic  stature 
semi-permanent   fixture.    Sine  e 
ship   Is  characterized  by  hca'  y 
economic    mismanagement 
dissent  and  a  disturbing  tilt 
dignity  which  the  Panamanians 
evicting  the  Zonlans  may  be 
deal  of  protracted  repression. 
This  is  why  some  who  have 
to  bring  the  Zone  under 
now  alarmed  at  the  speed  at 
Carter  Is  propelling  the  negotl^ti 

One  fear  Is  that  Torrljos  li 
loans  from  U.S.  banks  that  hi 
poor  deal  for  the  country.  Ar 
the  treaty  will  arm  the  dictator 
to  build  an  army  and  fresh 
corruption. 

The  State  Department  Is 
Panamanians  to  be  playing 
It  has  propped  up  Torrljos 
assistance,  unusual  for  a  natlo^i 
the   highest   per    capita 
America.  Embassy  spokesmen 
Jos'3  corruption  as  pay  for  Lati^ 
minimize  the  implications  of 
ties.  He  Is  the  key  to  the  treajt 
so  they  accord  him  a  respectab  e 

The  credibility  of  the 
in  Panama  has  been  damaged  b; ' 
apply  Red  labels  to  all  who 
colonial  outlook.  But  It  deservei 
attention   because   the   moves, 
experts  see  as  efforts  by  Torrl 
the  left,  add  up  to  a  menacing 
concessions.  Too  many  of  the 
figures,  including  some  prlncip4! 
are  committed  to  the  hard  left. 

The  only  political  party 
function  in  Panama  is  the 
pie's  party,"  a  negligible  force 
took  power  In  1968.  Two  queas' 
Marxist    links,    Diaz    Herrera 
Noriega,  are  moving  with  the 
port  into  dominance  over  the 
Torrijos's  chief  advLser,  Escoba 
turns  up  in  such  curious  roles 
Panama-North  Korean  Assoclat  I 

Drink  Is  Torrijos's  personal 
is  the  preoccupation  of  his  brollh 
Ity  is  the  distlngnlshlr.!;  feature 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  extravagant  ineptness  is  the  falling  of 
his  economic  planners.  The  regime  has  put 
the  small  nation  so  deeply  In  the  red  (an 
estimated  $1.2  billion)  that  the  canal  treaty 
has  no  supporters  more  fervent  than  the 
American  bankers  whose  hopes  for  repayment 
rest  on  revival  of  faith  in  the  Panamanian 
economy. 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  government  to  which 
the  United  States  would  normally  be  eager 
to  transfer  a  property  that  Is  crucial  to  its 
commerce. 

Most  Panamanians  are  satisfied  now  that 
the  pressures  of  nationalism  make  the  trans- 
fer Inevitable  at  some  point.  But  some 
thoughtful  ones  say  they  are  content  to  wait 
because  time  will  work  to  their  advantage  if 
It  rids  tbem  of  Torrljos  and  softens  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position. 

The  signs  here  Indicate  that  tbe  negotiators 
win  manage  to  strike  a  deal.  But  when  the 
Senate  has  a  clo=e  look  at  the  evolving  nature 
of  the  Panamanian  regime,  ratification  Is  not 
apt  to  come  easily. 
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VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 


OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
judicial  review  of  administrative  regula- 
tions by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  to  allow  veterans  full  access  to  legal 
counsel  in  proceedings  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration, 

This  legislation  provides  the  only 
proper  remedy  for  veterans  in  cases  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  different 
from  other  Federal  agencies,  exempt 
from  Federal  court  review  of  its  regula- 
tions and  most  of  the  resulting  adjudi- 
cated decisions  on  individual  cases.  Title 
38,  United  States  Code,  section  211fa>, 
the  provision  exempting  the  VA  from 
judicial  review,  denies  veterans  and  their 
dependents  or  survivors  access  to  due 
prorp.'ss  of  laws  on  decisions  of  benefit 
eligibility. 

Disability  and  pension  eligibilities,  the 
cause  of  most  VA  benefit  adjudication 
cases,  are  determined  by  a  three-member 
internal  board  of  the  VA.  The  only  re- 
course for  a  veteran  desiring  to  challenge 
this  determination  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  again  an 
internal  review  board.  The  final  decision 
in  eligibility  cases  lies  with  this  board: 
there  are  no  further  appeals.  At  no  point 
in  the  review  process  are  cases  subject  to 
review  by  persons  outside  the  agency. 

Although  the  VA  now  publishes  rules 
and  regulations  proposed  to  govern  its 
administrative  and  adjudicative  proce- 
dures, it  is  not  required  to  do  so  under 
Federal  statute.  Once  these  propo.sed 
rules  and  regulations  are  finalized,  they 
are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
judiciary.  In  essence,  this  means  that 
once  a  veteran  receive?  a  decision  from 
the  VA  Appeals  Board,  even  the  regula- 
tions governing  that  decision  are  immune 
from  public  and  judicial  review.  In  all 
other  agencies,  final  decisions  by  appeals 


boards  are  subject  to  some  type  of  public 
or  judicial  review.  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, there  is  no  recourse  for  any 
appeal  outside  the  agency. 

Although  veterans  may  have  legal 
counsel  during  final  proceedings  before 
the  VA,  attorneys  fees  are  limited  to  $10 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3403 fc).  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
claimants  appealing  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  are  represented  by  legal 
counsel.  Veterans  may  obtain  valuable 
service  from  national  and  State  veterans' 
service  organizations  and  VA  counselors. 
These  organizations  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  fine  job  they  perform, 
providing  a.«slstance  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  render  a  fair  and  equitable  deci- 
sion before  the  VA  Board  of  Appeals, 
However,  if  a  veteran  desires  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  attorney,  the  $10  fee  re- 
striction is  prohibitive  and  virtually  nul- 
lifies this  right  to  representation. 

I  agree  with  the  many  who  see  the  $10 
attorney  fee  restriction  as  de  facto  pro- 
hibition of  legal  representation,  a  clear 
violation  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Vet- 
erans who  desire  outside  legal  represen- 
tation in  VA  proceedings  should  be  able 
to  exercise  that  right  The  fee  limitation 
was  implemented  more  than  100  years 
ago  in  the  best  interest  of  the  veteran, 
but  has  now  outlived  the  original  legis- 
lative intent. 

Once,  agencies  such  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  imposed  financial 
restraints  on  one's  rights  to  representa- 
tion. The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  since  repealed  this  limitation,  re- 
placing it  with  a  formula  designed  to  de- 
termine reasonable  attorney's  fees  case 
by  case. 

An  argimient  often  used  against  the 
admission  of  judicial  review  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  that  opening 
the  procedure  to  outside  review  would 
destroy  the  uniformity  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration decisions.  However,  an  ex- 
amination of  similar  caseloads  from  two 
regional  VA  offices  will  show  that  uni- 
formity is  not  presently  a  standard  char- 
acteristic of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. In  1975,  the  Denver  regional 
office's  own  records  revealed  that  10 
percent  of  the  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charge cases  were  granted  eligibility  for 
veterans'  benefits.  In  Minnesota,  the  re- 
gional office  granted  benefits  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  with  less-than-hon- 
orable discharges. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  now  charac- 
teristic in  many  regional  VA  offices 
could  be  the  result  of  no  judicial  review 
process  that  bases  decisions  on  an  over- 
all national  precedent,  I  believe  that 
opening  this  procedure  to  judicial  review 
will  result  in  more  uniform  decisions 
within  the  agency,  not  less. 

Another  common  argument  against  the 
concept  of  judicial  review  is  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  VA  are  too 
complex  and  technical  for  the  courts  to 
review.  But  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  whose 
rules  are  just  as  complex  and  technical, 
are  subject  to  independent  review  by  the 
courts. 

Furthermore,  imder  guidance  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act,  the  Federal  courts  could  only  review 
the  appeals  of  final  VA  action  imder  cer- 
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tain  prescribed  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions are  if  the  final  action  is  arbitrary 
and  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion, 
an  excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  a  pro- 
cedural error,  and  any  other  flagrantly 
unlawful  activity. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire that  rules  and  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Veterans*  Administration  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  the  same  as  for 
other  Federal  agencies.  It  will  also  re- 
peal the  prohibitive  fee  restriction  of  $10 
for  attorney's  fees  in  VA  cases.  Further- 
more, this  legislation  will  require  the  VA 
to  comply  with  the  specific  rulemaking 
procedures  set  forth  under  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act. 


DEFUSING  AN  ISSUE  WHICH  EVOKES 
EMOTION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  of  Car- 
bondale.  111.,  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  Service. 

The  article  points  out  the  results  of 
some  limited  busing  in  Chicago. 

I  inserted  it  in  the  Record  simply  be- 
cause as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  heard  some  emotional 
outbursts  on  busing  but  not  enough 
factual  presentation. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  likes  the 
idea  of  busing  if  there  are  other  con- 
structive alternatives.  But  it  remains  one 
of  the  tools  that  can  be  used  by  local 
school  districts  to  promote  and  improve 
educational  quality.  In  some  districts  it 
makes  sense  and  in  others  it  does  not. 

But  before  we  reach  conclusions  on 
the  basis  of  emotional  reaction  we  ought 
to  be  taking  a  look  at  articles  like  the  one 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  : 
BxTsiNo  BENEFrrs  Blacks  in  Chicago,  Anal- 
ysis Shows — White  Unaffected 

Limited  busing  of  black  children  to  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  on  Chicago's 
Northwest  Side  over  the  past  nine  years  has 
resulted  In  higher  reading  and  mathematics 
scores  by  the  black  children  while  the 
academic  performances  of  the  white  children 
were  not  affected 

In  one  of  the  first  analyses  of  the  effect  of 
busing  on  the  children  of  a  large  city,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  found  that  black 
children  in  all  age  groups  from  8  to  13  In- 
creased their  reading  and  math  levels.  The 
13-year-old  gained  the  most. 

However,  even  those  black  children  who  at- 
tended the  predominantly  white  schools  and 
Incresised  their  reading  and  math  scores  were, 
on  the  average,  one  to  two  years  behind  the 
normal  levels  for  their  age  group  nationally. 

The  comparisons  were  made  between  black 
children  from  elementary  schools  in  the  pre- 
dominantly black  Austin  district  who  vol- 
unteered to  attend  schools  on  the  Northwest 
Side  and  those  who  remained  In  the  Austin 
district.  The  scores  of  the  white  pupils  In 
Northwest  Side  schools  were  studied  for 
comparison. 

The  study's  results  were  published  as  this 
city,  which  has  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
public  school  segregation  in  the  nation,  came 
under  new  pressures  to  desegregate. 
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•The  State  Board  of  Education  recently  told 
Chicago  school  officials  that  they  would  have 
to  present  detailed  desegregation  plans  within 
the  nBxt  six  weeks  or  face  the  possibility  of 
losing  much  of  their  state  aid  as  well  as  some 
federal  aid. 

Late  last  month,  the  Chicago  Board  cf 
Education  adopted  a  resolution  committing 
the  city  to  full  compliance  with  state  school 
desegregation  guidelines. 

But  the  resolution  cited  only  a  few  limited 
desegregation  programs  Initiated  by  the 
board  this  year  and  stated  that  a  compre- 
hensive desegregation  plan  would  not  be 
ready  until  1978. 

If  strictly  followed,  the  guidelines  would 
require  that  no  Chicago  school  be  more  than 
39.9  per  cent  white  or  74.4  per  cent  black. 

Chicago  was  placed  ori  a  year's  probation 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  last  year 
when  the  Chicago  board  failed  to  submit  a 
desegregation  plan.  The  probationary  period 
ends  April  1,  by  which  time  the  board  was 
originally  scheduled  to  have  a  satisfactory 
desegregation  plan. 

The  state  board's  latest  warning  came  two 
weeks  after  the  city's  yearly  racial  census  was 
published.  It  showed  that  this  year  only  79  of 
Chicago's  600  public  schools  met  the  state 
board's  Integration  guidelines. 

While  blacks  now  make  up  more  than  33 
per  cent  of  the  city's  population,  59  per  cent 
of  the  city's  524,000  public  school  students 
are  black,  according  to  the  census. 

The  census  reported  that  the  white  school 
population  was  24.9  per  cent,  which  repre- 
sented a  loss  of  more  than  10,000  white  pupils 
from  the  last  school  year.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  school  population  rose  slightly  to 
14  per  cent,  according  to  the  census. 

In  mid-January,  the  school  board  refu-sed 
to  support  its  newly  hired  consultant  on  In- 
tegration 1»  his  plan  to  seek  about  $8  million 
m  federal  funds  for  a  pilot  desegregation 
program.  The  board,  which  Included  black 
members,  ridiculed  the  plan  as  calling  for 
a  "phased  Integration." 

The  census  did  disclose  that  some  progress 
was  made  toward  the  Chicago  board's  goals 
on  teacher  Integration.  More  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  660  schools  now  meet  the  Chicago 
board's  standard  of  a  maximum  of  70  per 
cent  of  teachers  of  the  same  race  In  any 
school,  this  year's  census  found. 

In  publishing  the  study  on  the  effects  of 
busing,  the  school  superintendent,  Joseph 
Hannon,  said  that  It  should  be  viewed  with 
caution  on  two  counts:  the  based  students 
were  not  chosen  at  random  but  came  from 
motivated  families  who  may  themselves  have 
contributed  to  the  Improvement  In  reading 
and  scores,  and  the  ratio  of  white  to  black 
students  in  the  receiving  schools  was  9  lo  1. 

The  study  cited  the  following  examples: 
The  1976  reading  scores  of  8-year-olds  who 
were  bused  was  3.5  as  against  3.3  for  the 
blacks  who  were  not  bused;  the  11 -year-olds 
who  were  bused  scored  5,1  against  4.8  for  the 
nonbused  pupils,  and  the  13-year-olds  who 
were  bused  scored  6.7  against  5.7  for  non- 
bu.sed  pupils. 

Test  scores  of  white  children  in  schools 
where  there  were  no  black  pupils  were  com- 
pared with  the  scores  of  white  pupils  In  the 
schools  receiving  black  children.  The  average 
scores  of  all  white  pupils  were  similar,  the 
study  concluded. 


HEARING 


HON.  AL  ULIMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to 
advise  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
other  interested  parties  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means'  schedule  to 
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conduct  a  1-day  public  hearing  on  Mon- 
day, March  21,  on  the  sick  pay  effective 
date,  waiver  of  penalties  and  interest 
on  underwithholding  or  underpayment 
of  estimated  tax  attributable  to  appli- 
cation of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
and  withholding  tax  on  certain  gambling 
winnings.  For  your  information,  there 
follows  the  press  release  announcing  this 
hearing  which  sets  forth  pertinent  de- 
tails with  regard  to  the  hearing: 
Chairman  Al  Ullman,  Committee  on  Ways 
AND   Means,    U.S.    House   of    Representa- 
tives,    Announces     a     One-Day     Public 
Hearing    on    Sick    Pay,    Effective    Date 
W.MVER  OF  Penalties  and  Interest  on  Un- 
derwithholding    OR     Underpayment     of 
Estimated  Tax  Attributable  to   Applica- 
tion   of   Tax   Reform    Act    of    1976,    and 
Withholding  Tax  on  Certain  Gambling 
Winnings.  To  Be  Conducted  on  Monday, 
March  21,  1977 

Chairman  Al  Ullman  (D.,  Oregon),  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  today  announced  that  the 
Committee  would  conduct  a  one-day  public 
hearing  on  Monday,  March  21,  1977,  on  the 
following  proposals  arising  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976:  (1) 
H.R.  318  (and  Identical  bills)  relating  to  a 
postponement  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
changes  to  the  sick  pay  exclusion;  (2)  H.R. 
1680  relating  to  a  waiver  of  penalties  and 
Interest  on  certain  underpayments  of  esti- 
mated tax  and  underwithholding  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act; 
and  (3)  H.R.  4090  relating  to  the  imposition 
of  withholding  taxes  on  certain  gambling 
winnings. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  be  considered  at  this  hear- 
ing are  explained  in  detail  below.  The  hear- 
ing will  not  cover  any  other  subjects  or 
issues.  However,  Chairman  Ullman  has  in- 
dicated that  public  hearings  will  be  an- 
nounced later  on  certain  technical  changes 
to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Requests  to  be  heard  must  be  addressed 
to  Johi.  M.  Martin.  Jr.,  Chief  Counsel,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Room  1102 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  and  must 
be  received  prior  to  the  close  of  business 
Friday,  March  11,  1977. 

These  hearings  wUl  be  held  In  the  Main 
Committee  Hearing  Room,  across  from  Room 
1102  Longworth  House  Office  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  beginning  at  10:00  a.m. 

The  limited  time  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  this  hearing  requires  that  all  persons 
and  organizations  having  a  common  position 
exert  the  maximum  effort  to  designate  one 
spokesman  to  represent  them.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  each  witness  to  confine  his  oral 
presentation  to  five  minutes,  in  summary 
form,  with  the  understanding  that  a  more 
detailed  statement  can  be  submitted  for  re- 
view and  for  inclusion  in  the  printed  record 
of  the  hearing.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  the 
Committee  staff  will  group  the  public  wit- 
nesses into  panels  to  expedite  the  hearing 
process  further,  and  establish  strict  time 
limitations  on  such  panel  testimony. 
details  of  provisions  of  the  tax  reform  act 

OF    1976   to   be   discussed 

1.  Effective  date  of  sick  pay  exclusion 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  generally  re- 
peals the  sick  pay  exclusion  except  for  in- 
dividuals under  age  65  who  are  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  As  enacted,  these 
changes  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1975.  H.R.  318  (and  identi- 
cal bills)  would  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  the  sick  pay  changes  for  one  year  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 
2.  Underwithholding  and  underestimation  of 

tax  attributable  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1976 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  was  enacted 
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on  October  4,  1976  and.  In 
affected   tax   liabilities   for 
would  relieve  taxpayers 

spect  to  certain  ^-^  -- 

tax,  underwlthholdlng,  and 
derpaymenta  of  tax 
cation  to  1976  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 
3.    Withholding    tax    on 
winnings 
In  general,  the  Tax  Reforn 
poses  a  20-percent 
nlngs  of  more  than  $1,000 
wagering  pools  and  lotteries 
amend  the  changes  provide* 
form  Act  of  1976  to  impose 
withholding  tax  on  one-half 
of   81,000   or   more  from 
placed  In  a  wagering  pool 
races,  dog  races  or  Jal  alal 
amount  of  such  proceeds  Is 
as  large  as  the  wager. 

DETAILS    FOR    REQUESTING    AN 
OR    FOR    FILING    A    WSrTTEK 

Cutoff  date  for  requests 
Requests  to  be  heard  mus 
no  later  than  the  close  of 
March  11.  Requests  should 
John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chief 
tee   on   Ways  and   Means. 
House    Office    Building, 
20515,   telephone:    (202) 
tlon  win  be  made  promptly 
the  witness  or  a  canceUatl4n 
please  advise  this  office 
Requests    to    be    heard 
following  i 

1.  The   name,    address 
which  the  witness  will  appear 

2.  A  list  of  any  clients  (or 
soclatlon  he  represents)  at 
In  whose  employ  the  witness 

3.  An  outline  of  the 

mendatlons  the  witness  will 

Prepared  statement 
Persons  scheduled  to  appetr 
75  copies  of  their  prepared 
Committee  office,    Room     1. 
House  Office  Building,  no  late 
In  advance  of  the  appearance 
supply   may   be   furnished 
to  the  press  and  public. 

Written  statement  in  lieu 

appearance 
Any  person  or  organl2»tloT 
of  appearing  in  person,  file  a 
ment  for  inclusion  In  the  pr  . 
the  hearing.  For  this  purpos<, 
the  statement  should  be 
close  of  business  Monday.  _ 
tional  copies  may  be  furnished 
tlon  to  the  members  of  the  C<  c 
press  and  public.  If  submittal 
mlttee  during  the  course  of 
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it  means  not  a  policy  for  permanent 
peace  as  signified  in  the  West,  but 
merely  a  tactic  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union,  "...  will  be  able  to  extend — 
its — will  wherever  it  is  so  desired."  The 
speech  goes  on  to  describe  recent  years 
as  a  period  of  consolidation  for  all  Com- 
munist nations  in  their  historic  struggle 
against  the  West. 

For  years,  liberal  internationalists 
like  Paul  Warnke,  now  being  considered 
to  head  our  Nation's  arm  controls 
agency,  have  conditioned  us  to  believe 
that  Soviet  sentiments  like  the  ones  so 
recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  do 
not  exist.  They  have  written  about  the 
figurative  "greening"  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  that  Soviet  intentions  have  mel- 
lowed and  that  we  can  afford  not  to 
spend  as  much  time  and  money  as  we 
have  in  years  past  on  the  arms  race.  In 
short,  they  have  been  telling  us  that 
America  can  afford  to  be  No.  2. 

Most  recent  indications,  including  the 
Brezhnev  speech,  shows  this  to  be  non- 
sense. Despite  the  well  wishes  and  grace- 
ful toasts  by  American  and  Soviet  diplo- 
mats celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Helsinki  Treaty,  Soviet  repre.ssion  of  its 
citizens  not  only  continues  but  increases. 
The  conventional  militaiy  buildup  of  the 
Soviets'  European  land-based  forces 
have  Inspired  panic  in  every  Western 
capital  in  Europe,  and  increases  in  the 
Soviet  military  budget  over  the  last  5 
years  have  made  America  No.  2  In  every 
area  of  conventional  warfare  except  one. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  is  no 
secret,  but  too  many  newspapers  in  our 
country  act  as  if  it  is.  Fortunately,  there 
are  exceptions,  an  eloquent  example  of 
which  is  the  Baltimore  News  American. 
Its  February  19  editorial,  "A  Question 
of  Intent,"  enumerates  the  areas  in 
which  the  Soviets  have  disproved  the 
Wamke  theory.  It  commends  itself  to  be 
read  by  every  citizen  who  in  turn  should 
get  on  the  phone  and  read  it  to  someone 
in  the  State  Department. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Question  of  Intent 
For  the  past  several  months,  official  Wash- 
ington and  much  of  the  nation's  press  media 
have  heatedly  been  debating  answers  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
is  trying  to  achieve  strategic  arms  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

Some  say  the  Russians  have  Just  been  try- 
ing to  catch  up  with  us  and  that,  further- 
more, there  would  be  no  cause  for  alarm  In 
a  situation  of  rough  parity.  Others  contend 
that  the  Communists  already  have  caught 
up  and  surpassed  us.  President  Carter  ap- 
parently believes  the  problem  will  be  solved 
by  further  negotiation. 

Perhaps  so,  but  on  the  record  it  Is  doubt- 
ful. Meanwhile  the  enUre  current  contro- 
versy seems  to  be  as  foolish  as  the  lack  of 
concern  which  for  years  has  permitted  Soviet 
arms  expansion  to  continue  without  vigorous 
challenge. 

Throughout  those  years,  in  this  space, 
alarm  repeatedly  has  been  sounded  over 
Russian  expansionist  policies.  Comparing  the 
ratios  of  specific  strengths  by  numbers  of 
ships,  planes,  type  of  missiles  and  so  on  al- 
ways has  been  inconclusive.  Clearly  demon- 
strated intent  has  not. 

Consider  the  following  facts : 

The  Soviets  are  devoting  from   11   to   13 

percent  of  their  gross  national  product  to 

military  strength— about  double  the  amount 

this  covmtry  aUots  for  defense— and  have 
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been  doing  so  since  before  1970  while  claim- 
ing such  expenditures  were  only  one-third 
of  what  they  actually  have  been. 

According  to  Janes  Fighting  Ships  and 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  the  most 
prestigious  authorities,  Russia  soon  will  have 
an  overwhelming  superiority  over  us  both  In 
naval  and  air  strength  If  present  construc- 
tion continues.  We  already  are  vastly  out- 
numbered In  submarines. 

In  Europe,  where  our  troops  once  equalled 
those  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  today  our  forces  are 
outnumbered  2-1.  Russian  divisions  have 
been  Increased  from  141  to  168  and  the  num- 
ber of  tanks  by  40  per  cent — to  an  estimated 
26,000,  more  than  three  times  the  armor  of 
NATO. 

AH  over  the  world,  from  the  Far  East  to 
Africa,  Moscow  has  been  pouring  billions  Into 
arms  for  the  support  of  causes  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  exUtlng  order  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Marxism.  Our  country's  coun- 
ter actions  Invariably  have  been  defensive. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  points  which 
should  show  how  absurd  it  is  to  be  debating— 
at  this  late  date — whether  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists are  a  menace  or  not  to  our  national 
security. 

They  are.  They  always  have  been.  And  they 
always  will  be  unless  we  stop  arguing  about 
reality  and  face  It  for  what  It  is. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  CARROLL  FOR  JOHN 
PAUL  JONES  AWARD 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
extreme  personal  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  your  attention  today  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  good  leadership  can 
create  harmony  and  cooperation  in  the 
potentially  troublesome  relations  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  communities. 

Rear  Adm.  Kent  J.  Carroll,  U.S.  Navy, 
the  commander  of  Naval  Forces  Mari- 
anas, headquartered  in  my  district  of 
Guam,  exemplifies  these  qualities  and  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  he  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Guam  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Navy  League  of 
Guam  to  receive  the  prestigious  and 
coveted  John  Paul  Jones  Award  of  the 
Naval  League  of  the  United  States. 

The  Navy  has  constituted  a  large  pres- 
ence on  Guam  throughout  this  century. 
From  1898  to  1950,  the  island  was  under 
military  government  and  by  Navy  offi- 
cers except  during  the  3  years  of  Japa- 
nese occupation.  Pew  Navy  governors 
were  outstanding,  many  others  less  so. 

Today  the  Navy  is  the  largest  employer 
on  Guam,  has  the  largest  operation  of 
the  military  services  and  is  second  only 
to  the  government  of  Guam  in  land- 
ownership.  The  potential  for  friction 
between  the  Navy  and  civilian  communi- 
ties looms  large  and  constant.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Admiral  Carroll  as  commander  Naval 
Forces  Marianas  and  in  establishing  a 
high  level  of  military-civilian  relations 
that  the  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Navy  League  recommended  him 
for  the  John  Paul  Jones  Award  and 
commended  by  the  Guam  Legislature. 
Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  the 


challenges  which  have  faced  Admiral 
Carroll  as  a  military  commander  in 
Guam  have  been  gieat.  He  assumed  his 
duties  in  1975  as  Guam  was  the  center 
of  worldwide  attention  as  the  principal 
transit  point  for  Operation  New  Life, 
tlie  relocation  of  more  than  100,000  ref- 
ugees from  Southeast  Asia.  After  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people 
were  transferred  to  the  Continental 
United  States,  Admiral  Carroll  superbly 
handled  the  delicate  problems  posed  by 
more  than  1,500  of  their  number  who 
wished  to  return  to  Vietnam. 

This  latter  problem  required  special 
tact,  diplomacy,  and  personal  capabili- 
ties to  avoid  unrest,  violence  and  pos- 
sible international  embarrassment  for 
our  Nation  and  its  positive  resolution 
was  in  great  part  the  direct  result  of  the 
actions  of  Admiral  Carroll. 

As  COMNAVMAR,  Admiral  Carroll  is 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  and  represents 
the  CINCPAC  to  the  more  than  2,200 
islands  that  comprise  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific.  In  carrying  out  his 
military  duties,  Admiial  Carroll  has  been 
the  most  widely  travelled  CINCPACREP 
in  history,  visiting  every  district  center 
in  the  more  than  3  million  square 
miles  of  ocean  and  even  small  outlying 
islands  lacking  airstrips. 

Through  his  efforts,  relations  between 
the  residents  and  the  elected  leaders  of 
TTPI  and  the  military  have  become 
markedly  closer.  The  many  local  assist- 
ance and  construction  projects  he  has 
overseen  have  greatly  benefited  island 
residents. 

Admiral  Carroll's  leadership  was  pos- 
sibly best  exemplified  last  year  when 
Guam  was  devastated  by  a  super  ty- 
phoon. More  than  3  hours  of  140-  to 
170-mile-an-hour  winds  destroyed  most 
of  the  island's  communications,  public 
utilities,  and  surface  transportation  sys- 
tems, destroyed  or  severely  damaged 
thousands  of  houses  and  left  hundreds  of 
persons  isolated  by  local  flooding  with- 
out shelter. 

Admiral  Carroll's  alertness  and  pre- 
storm  preparations  of  the  military  com- 
munity is  credited  with  being  directly 
responsible  for  preventing  loss  of  life  or 
serious  injuries  among  members  of  the 
military  organizations  stationed  on 
Guam. 

In  an  island  as  .small  as  Guam,  ac- 
commodating more  than  30,000  military 
personnel  and  dependents  and  approxi- 
mately 100.000  civilian  population,  the 
potential  for  social  frictions  are  con- 
stant and  immense.  However,  due  di- 
rectly to  Admiral  Carroll's  leadership 
and  his  sensitivity  toward  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  aspirations  of  local  gov- 
ernment leaders,  the  military  and  civil- 
Ian,  have  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  excellent  relationship  the  two  com- 
munities enjoy  today. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  his  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  and  extraordinary 
contributions  to  Guam  that  as  the  sen- 
ior military  officer  on  Guam,  Admiral 
Carroll  should  be  nominated  for  this 
high  national  recognition  by  leaders  of 
the  civilian  community. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MOORHEAD  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  ON  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  SMALL  PRODUCER  EXEMP- 
TION ACT  OP  1977 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  17  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Natural  Gas  Small  Producer 
Exemption  Act  of  1977.  We  were  joined 
by  another  33  Members  of  the  House. 

At  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  would  increase  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  by  exempting  small  pro- 
ducers— tightly  defined — from  burden- 
some FPC  regulations.  It  was  also  noted 
that  these  small  producers  were  concen- 
trated in  the  Appalachian  States — prin- 
cipally Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  Appalachian  region  was  the  first  area 
to  supply  natural  gas  to  U.S.  consum- 
ers—the first  well  being  drilled  in  1820  in 
Fredonia,  N.Y.,  near  Lake  Erie.  That  was 
over  155  years  ago. 

Because  today  our  principal  natural 
gas  supply  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  the  Southwest,  it  is  forgotten  that 
this  important  fuel  is  still  produced  in 
the  Appalachian  States  in  significant 
quantities.  In  fact,  for  the  past  50  years — 
since  1920 — producers  in  the  region  have 
maintained  an  output  of  a  nearly  con- 
stant level  of  400  to  450  billion  cubic 
feet — as  the  following  data  illustrate : 

Appalachian  natural  gas  production  (Bcf) 

1975  400 

1970  436 

1960  439 

1950  400 

1940 385 

1930  333 

1920 436 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines. 

This  local  supply  of  Appalachian  nat- 
ural gas  can  be  expanded  by  the  legis- 
lation proposed  because  it  will  allow  pro- 
ducers to  extend  and  expand  their  search 
to  new  pools  and  fields  and — this  is  im- 
portant— to  recomplete  old  wells  drilled 
previously  which  were  found  then  not  to 
liave  commercial  quantities  of  natural 
gas  at  prevailing  wellhead  prices. 

In  addition,  this  small  producer  ex- 
emption bill  will  encourage  rapid  devel- 
opment of  Devonian  gas  shale,  which  is 
now  being  tested  with  new  techniques  of 
fracturing  by  ERDA  and  its  contractors, 
as  I  have  discussed  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  35  cospon- 
sors  of  our  bill,  but  not  all  of  these  Mem- 
bers are  from  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  Members  now  supporting  this  legis- 
lation come  from  16  States.  This  is  im- 
portant because  this  Nation's  future  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  can  come  from  many 
States  if  proper  and  equitable  incentives 
are  provided  to  producers,  but  not  wind- 
fall prices.  And  these  local  supplies 
should  be  available  to  fuel  not  only  both 
residential  and  commercial  customers, 
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but  also  industries  in  the  locality.  In  the 
Appalachian  region  more  and  more  in- 
dustries are  now  drilling  for  natural  gas 
to  make  less  likely  the  possibility  their 
supplies  will  be  cut  off  and  their  plants 
closed  as  has  occurred  this  year. 

Our  legislation  will  encourage  indus- 
tries to  drm  for  natural  gas  near  their 
own  plants  and  not  be  encumbered  by 
burdensome  and  futile  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
on  such  small  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  with  this 
statement  a  table  showing,  for  each  of 
the  30  States  now  producing  natural  gas 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  produc- 
tion in  1975,  the  number  of  natural  gas 
wells,  and  the  average  production  per 
well.  The  source  of  the  data  is  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

As  of  year-end  1975,  there  were  slightly 
more  than  130,000  producing  natural  gas 
wells  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these 
58,000,  or  45  percent,  were  located  in  the 
Appalachian  States.  The  output  per  well 
in  this  region,  however,  is  low,  averaging 
only  about  7  million  cubic  feet  per  year. 
Much  of  this  production  is  controlled  by 
the  FPC  because  of  the  fact  that  pipe- 
lines in  the  region  cross  State  lines. 

Our  legislation  would  exempt  from 
FPC  regulation  any  producer  whose  total 
output  is  less  than  10  billion  cubic  feet 
per  year,  a  cutoff  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  tax  laws  and  by  the  FPC  in 
pricing  regulations,  and  whose  average 
production  per  well  is  less  than  100,000 
cubic  feet  per  day  or  36.5  million  cubic 
feet  per  year. 

These  figures  need  emphasis.  A  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas  whose  average  well 
has  an  output  of  36.5  million  cubic  feet 
per  year  would  be  exempt  from  FPC  regu- 
lation. As  previously  shown,  the  average 
well  output  in  the  Appalachian  region  is 
about  7  million  cubic  feet  per  well.  Such 
an  exemption  would  cover  most  inde- 
pendent producers  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  new  producers  and  local  in- 
dustries to  drill  for  local  supplies. 

But  the  Appalachian  region  is  not 
unique  in  having  small  stripper  gas  wells, 
and  I  would  hope  all  Members  would 
view  our  legislation  in  this  regard.  As 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  data  show,  many 
States  in  the  Southeast,  the  Midwest,  the 
Mid-Continent,  and  the  Rockies  also 
have  natural  gasfields  which  would  be 
affected  by  our  bill.  I  am  told  that  even 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico 
such  fields  exist  and  could  be  put  on  pro- 
duction with  the  incentives  provided  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  from 
all  areas  of  the  country  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Small  Producer  Exemp- 
tion Act  of  1977.  The  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  expand  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
at  fair  prices.  As  we  should  all  know  as 
a  result  of  the  abnormal  cold  winter  just 
experienced,  natural  gas  is  critical  to 
many  industries  and  the  livelihood  of 
many  workers  throughout  the  Nation. 
Our  legislation  is  designed  to  remedy,  zs 
soon  as  possible,  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, which  could  recur  at  any  time. 

The  tables  follow: 
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Area,  State 


Pr<  ductlon 
(million 
cuplc  feet) 


Appalachian 

Kentucky    

Maryland 

New   York 

Ohio    

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Virginia   

West  Virginia. 

Subtotal 

Southeast 

Alabama    

Florida 

Mississippi 

Subtotal    ... 

Midwest 

Illinois 

Indiana    

Michigan   

Subtotal    .- 


156,  542 


Source :  VS.  Bureau  of  Mines 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  flSTONIAN 
NATIONALISM 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  M 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  2 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 24  is  a  day  of  note  foi  the  Eston- 
ian-American community.  C'n  that  day 
In  1918,  what  was  previously  a  Russian 
possession  overturned  the  j  uthorlty  of 
the  newly  created  Soviet  Urion  and  es- 
tablished itself  as  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. While  at  that  time  the  act  of  in- 
dependence was  basically  syr  ibolic.  it  in- 
spired the  Estonian  people  to  rise  up 
under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Johan  Lal- 
doner  against  the  foreign  rul<  rs  and  drive 


homeland. 


them  from  the  Estonian 
After  brave  victories  over  both  the  Rus- 
sian and  German  armies,  tie  Estonian 
Republic  was  formed  imder  a  constitu- 
tion highly  regarded  for  its  'f ui 
tal  principles"  on  human  rigl-  ts. 

Although  Estonia  participj  ted  actively 
and  skillfully  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
rising  international  tensions  boded  111 
for  the  young  country.  By  Au?ust  of  1939 
the  ancient  enemies  of  Es.onia Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union-  -had  agreed 
to  partition  Eastern  Europe  between 
themselves. 

After  the  outbreak  of  ...v.  k«;uuiiu 
World  War.  Estonia  became  one  of  the 
first  of  the  tragic  "Soviet  sa  tellites  "  In 
the  course  of  the  war  Estoria  was  rav- 
aged repeatedly  by  Sovieti  and  Nazi 
armies.  October  1944  saw  th^  permanent 
occupation  of  Estonia  by  tie  U.SSR 
and  her  total  absorption  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  achievi  id  this  con- 
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Producing 

wells 

(12-31) 


Produc- 
tion per 
year  (mil- 
lion cubic 
feet) 


60,611 

93 

7,628 

84,960 

84,676 

27 

6,723 

154,  484 


399.  102 


87,814 
44,383 
74,  345 


7,386 

15 

900 

10.382 

17,600 

6 

186 

21.  700 

58.  074 


9 
NA 
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Area,  State 


Production 

(million 

cubic  feet) 


Producing 

wells 

(12-31) 


Produc- 
tion per 
year  (mil- 
lion cubic 
feet) 


257 


1,440 
346 

102.113 


41 
478 

209 


103,  899 


728 


8.2 
6.2 
8.6 
8.2 
4.8 
6.4 
36.1 
7.1 

6.9 

4,201.5 

NA 

299.8 

NA 

35.1 

.7 

488.6 

142.7 

Mld-Contlnent 

Arkansas    116,237 

Kansas    843,625 

Missouri 30 

Nebraska   2,665 

Oklahoma ._  1.606,410 

Subtotal 2,567,867 

Rockies 

Arizona    . 208 

Colorado    171,629 

Montana    40,734 

North    Dakota 24,786 

Utah   65,354 

Wyoming   816,123 

Subtotal 608.  834 

Other  States 

Alaska    160, 270 

California    318,308 

Louisiana 7,  090, 645 

New    Mexico 1,217,430 

Texas    7,485,764 

Subtotal 16.881,251 

U.S.    total ...20.108,661 


1,128 

8,865 

19 

3 

9,769 


103.0 

95.2 

1.6 

855.0 

164.3 


19,784 

129.8 

1 

208.0 

1,662 

103.  a 

1,235 

33.0 

18 

1. 377. 0 

871 

204.2 

•60 

332.8 

4,137 

147.2 

61 

2,  627.  4 

1,586 

4,617.2 

9.182 

772.2 

10.  352 

117.6 

26.184 

286.9 

47,364 

356.4 

130,364 
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solidation  by  notorious  terror,  marked  by 
great  cruelty;  robbing  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple of  the  human  rights  they  so  cher- 
ished. 

The  Estonian-American  community 
today  keeps  alive  the  Estonian  culture, 
something  now  repressed  in  their  Soviet- 
occupied  homeland.  The  community 
gained  notoriety  this  past  summer  with 
their  memorable  Estonian  "Festival  of 
Lights"  In  Baltimore,  which  drew  thou- 
sands of  persons.  The  history  of  the  Es- 
tonian peoples'  fight  for  freedom  serves 
as  a  model  for  all  Americans,  and  Es- 
tonian culture  takes  Its  place  as  one  of 
the  important  ethnic  Influences  today. 


FUTURE  OF  ECONOMY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  continuation  of  rates  of  in- 
flation of  6  percent  or  greater  threatens 
to  stamp  destructive  impacts  on  the 
fabric  of  our  economy  and  society.  A 
means  must  be  found  that  will  slow  the 
present  pace  of  inflation  without  impos- 
ing the  high  cost  of  prolonged  unem- 
ployment or  destroy  the  workings  of  our 
market  economy. 

President  Carter  is  now  seeking  to 
develop  a  program  to  deal  with  Inflation. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Blumenthal 
discussed  how  this  approach  might  be 
expected  to  work  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  it  in  a  recent  inter- 
view printed  in  the  Washington  Star. 


The  views  of  Secretary  Blumenthal 
are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  of 
us.  For  thdt  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  the  Interview  to  be  Incor- 
porated Into  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  18,  1977] 

BLUMENTHAt,    ON    YvTXTRZ    OF   ECONOMY 

(W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  Interviewed  by  Washington 
Star  Staff  Writer  Lee  M.  Cohn.) 

Question.  The  cold  wave  and  the  fuel  crisis 
has  had  an  unexpected  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy. How  strong  a  rebound  do  you  expect 
and  how  much  of  the  damage  to  do  you 
expect  to  be  lasting? 

Blumenthal.  I  think  that  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  economic  Indicators  will  re- 
flect the  severe  weather  that  we  have  had  in 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1977.  There's 
also  little  doubt — based  on  the  trends  that 
were  apparent  before  the  cold  started  and 
that  we  see  as  continuing  In  a  fundamental 
sense — that  there  will  be  a  strong  rebound 
in  the  second  quarter  In  these  indicators.  I 
think  It  will  be  quite  strong.  Perhaps  the 
downturn  In  the  first  quarter.  If  It  occurs, 
will  appear  greater  than  1  really  Is  and  the 
rebound  In  the  second  quarter  from  that  re- 
verse win  be  larger  than  the  underlying 
factor.  But  there  will  be  a  strong  rebound. 

Q.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  do  you  think  the 
economy  will  be  any  worse  off  than  it  would 
have  been  If  the  cold  crisis  had  not  occurred? 

A.  I  think  it's  still  early  to  tell  because 
we  don't  know  If  the  severe  weather  has 
ended  for  the  season  or  not.  If  the  weather 
assumes  the  more  typical  pattern,  then  I 
think  that  where  there  will  be  some  loss  it 
will  be  small  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  small 
enough  as  to  be  what  some  people  refer  to 
as  "noise  level."  It  won't  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  and  other  factors  may  well 
overshadow  It.  If,  of  course,  the  Inclement 
weather  continues  or  comes  back  and  lasts 
for  several  weeks,  then  I  think  the  perma- 
nent Impact  could  be  quite  noticeable.  At 
this  point  It's  very  hard  to  tell.  There  were 
some  indications  that  the  economy  generally 
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was  behaving  pretty  well  when  this  weather 
started,  so  that's  to  some  extent  offsetting. 

Q.  If  the  Impact  Is  mostly  temporary,  that 
argues  against  any  enlargement  of  the  ad- 
ministration's stimulus  package.  But  you 
have  also  left  open  the  possibility  of  some 
additional  program  directly  focused  on  those 
who  have  been  hit  hardest — particular  re- 
gions, or  particular  classes  of  people.  What 
do  you  have  In  mind  there? 

A.  We  don't  have  any  particular  programs 
In  mind  but  I  think  the  general  philosophy 
Is  that  we  do  not  wish  to  mix  up  on  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  that  Is  directed  at 
the  economy  as  a  whole  with  particular 
measures  of  assistance  which  the  President 
may  wish  to  undertake  directed  at  particular 
parts  of  the  country  or  Industries — whether 
this  be  the  citrus  Industry  In  Florida  or  a 
drought  are  In  California.  I  think  that's  ba- 
sically a  wise  thing,  not  to  mix  these  two 
things  up.  Already  some  areas  have  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  time  declared  disaster  areas 
In  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  special 
federal  assistance  In  funds.  And  as  the  sum 
total  of  damage  can  be  better  assessed.  I 
would  hope  and  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent use  whatever  powers  he  can  to  help  cor- 
rect quickly  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
there,  and  the  particular  program  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  whatever  the  circum- 
stances In  that  area  are. 

Q.  In  addition  to  particular  regions  and 
indvistrles  are  you  considering  direct  aid 
to  poor  families  to  help  offset  their  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  fuel? 

A.  Not  at  the  moment.  We  are,  of  course, 
focusing  our  economic  stimulus  package 
very  heavily  at  the  lower  Income  groups,  both 
In  terms  of  permanent  tax  relief,  which  will 
Impact  heavily  on  the  lower  Income  groups; 
secondly  in  terms  of  the  tax  rebate  which 
Is  going  to  have  its  major  Impact  at  lower 
levels  of  earnings. 

Q.  But  nothing  specifically  directed  to 
fuel  costs? 

A.  No,  I  don't  believe  so. 

Q.  The  President  has  talked  about 
strengthening  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  He  has  also  ruled  out  the 
standby  controls  and  mandatory  prenotlfica- 
tlon  of  wage  and  price  increases.  In  what  way 
can  this  program  be  strengthened? 

A.  When  we  have  talked  about  strength- 
ening the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, we  have  essentially  had  in  mind  the 
necessity  to  have  it  staffed  with  competent 
people  who  can  Insure  that  the  senior  deci- 
sion makers  on  economic  matters  In  the 
government  and  ultimately  the  President 
have  available  to  them  accurate  and  timely 
Information  with  regard  to  wages  and  prices. 
Good  policy  making  is  directly  related  to 
good  data  so  that  you  don't  have  to  operate 
In  the  dark  or  shoot  from  the  hip. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  data  once 
you  have  It? 

A.  I  think  rather  than  a  formal  "Jawoon- 
Ing"  as  It  has  been  called,  the  plan  is  to 
establish  a  clear  an ti -Inflation  policy.  This 
would  be  a  coherent  policy  that  Involves  not 
only  making  business  and  labor  aware  of  the 
kind  of  targets  that  we  would  like  to  achieve 
but  also  In  asking  for  their  help  and  col- 
laboration in  decision  making  that  has  a 
direct  Inflationary  or  antl-lnflatlonary  poten- 
tial. Decisions  In  certain  regulations  and 
product  design  and  In  government  actions; 
In  trade  policy— decisions  on  exports  and 
Imports  and  their  Impact  on  Inflation;  in  tax 
policy  and  particular  tax  measures  and  their 
impact  on  production  and  productivity.  We 
would  then  build  out  of  that  a  comprehen- 
sive antl-lnflation  policy  In  which  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  well -staffed, 
(would  be)  able  to  secure  and  have  avail- 
able timely  advice  which  can  be  discussed 
with  labor  and  management  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  consultation  In  an  effective  but  rel- 
atively Informal  way.  If  we  can  do  that 
I  think  we  can  make  a  real  dent. 
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Q.  Consultation  on  specific  wage  and  price 
situations? 

A.  That's  right.  I  think  a  very  good  exam- 
ple is  the  case  of  the  steel  Industry,  where 
one  company  In  the  recent  past  did  come  in 
to  discuss  an  Important  decision  that  he 
faced  with  regard  to  prices.  We  didn't  ask 
him  to  come  and  we  didn't  mandate  any- 
thing but  we  discussed  his  problem,  we  ex- 
plained our  problem.  We  explored  various 
ways  In  which  he  could  go  and  the  result  was 
a  decision  on  their  part  to  try  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  possible  with  an  Increase  which  was 
relatively  modest  and  which  I  hope  will  have 
a  good  and  beneficial  Impact  on  the  demands 
of  labor,  on  other  Industries  as  they  have  to 
make  price  decisions.  And  perhaps  more  deci- 
sions of  that  kind  can  begin  to  break  the 
back  of  the  phenomenon  of  wages  chasing 
prices  and  prices  chasing  wages  simply  be- 
cause everyone  expects  the  need  to  get  ahead 
of  the  game  a  little  bit  to  continue.  It's  that 
sort  of  informal  way  In  which  we'd  like  to 
try  to  do  things.  If  we  can  do  all  these  other 
things  that  I've  mentioned  alongside  it,  we 
may  have  a  chance. 

Q.  What  sort  of  goals  do  you  think  might 
be  reasonable  In  the  year  ahead  for  wages? 

A.  I  don't  think  I'm  In  a  position  to  get 
into  specific  numbers  at  this  point.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss major  decisions  with  responsible  offi- 
cials in  the  government.  If  we  can  flush  that 
out  and  get  some  general  collaboration,  I 
think  we  can  get  somewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  goals 
stated  In  some  sort  of  numerical  fashion  at 
all? 

A.  I  think  if  we  say  we  want  to  keep  infla- 
tion this  year  within  such  and  such  limits — 
to  try  to  bring  It  down  from  6  percent  to  5 
or  from  5  to  4.5 — I  think  that  ought  to  be 
stated.  And  then  I  think  we  ought  to  then 
review.  In  cases  where  major  decisions  are 
made,  I'd  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  review  those  decisions  in  terms  of  their 
either  contributing  or  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  our  achieving  this  particular  goal. 

Q.  Would  the  over-all  Inflation  goal  be 
translatable  Into  a  goal  for  v/ages  in  the 
steel   Industry  or   the   auto   industry? 

A.  I  don't  think  you  can  be  very  specific 
about  each  Individual  Industry  but  I  think 
a  general  goal  of  how  far  we-  want  to  bring 
Infiatlon  down  in  a  given  year  can  be  looked 
at.  When  you  look  at  steel  or  you  look  at 
autos  you  can  use  our  general  target  to  evalu- 
ate particular  decisions  and  to  discuss  them 
without  In  any  way  coercing  people. 

Q.  The  President  has  discussed  a  tax  credit 
as  a  substitution  for  a  personal  exemption 
What  other  areas  are  you  looking  at  In  tax 
reform  particularly? 

A.  I  hope  that  our  work  on  fimdamental 
tax  reform  can  lead  to  simplification  and 
reduction  for  most  Americans,  individuals 
and  businesses  alike.  I  think  the  tax  code 
has  become  very  complex.  In  many  Instances 
the  distinctions  have  become  quite  arbitrary 
from  their  original  purpose  and  have  been 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the 
American  economy  rather  than  supporting  it. 
I  think  that  clearly  we  want  to  look  at  the 
question  of  whether  we  can  get  the  high 
marginal  rates  for  business  down,  whether 
we  can  change  the  structure  In  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  the  fiow  of  equity  capital 
to  businesses,  including  to  small  businesses. 
Possibly  to  remove  the  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income,  people  who 
have  earned  their  savtlngs  In  the  first  place. 
Possibly  a  look  at  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends and  the  way  In  which  capital  gains 
are  treated.  And  certainly,  for  Individuals, 
to  make  sure  that  everybody  pays  his  fair 
share,  that  the  remaining  loopholes  are  elimi- 
nated whenever  possible  and  that  the  load 
on  the  lower  Income  earners  does  not  be- 
come progressively  heavier  with  Inflation. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  tilt  the  tax  system 
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more  than  It  Is  now  In  favor  of  Investment 
as  distinct  from  consumption? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  a  good  case  to  be  made 
for  emphasizing  the  need  to  Invest  In  our 
future  and  to  Invest  in  greater  productivity 
and  In  the  kinds  of  resource  development 
that  Is  needed  to  assure  future  energy  being 
a  very  good  example.  I  would  think  that 
willy  nlUy  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  respon- 
slblle  set  of  economic  policies  for  the  years 
to  come.  Investment  In  the  right  kinds  of 
things  will  have  to  be  emphasized. 

Q.  Might  you  consider  a  consumption  tax 
as  such  whether  It's  a  value-added  tax  or 
some  other  form  of  consumption  tax. 

A.  I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  NEEDED  FOR 
QUALITY  OF  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  is  this  week  considering  H.R. 
3199,  containing  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972.  My  colleagues  will  recall  that  major 
changes  in  the  act  were  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  last  year,  in  differing 
forms,  but  died  as  the  94th  Congress 
adjourned. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  changes 
in  the  act  that  was  proposed  last  year 
concerned  section  404.  This  section  gives 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  the  authority  to 
regulate  dredge  and  fill  operations  in  the 
Nation's  wetlands.  The  so-called  Wright 
amendment  of  last  year  would  have 
stripped  the  corps  of  much  of  its  au- 
thority in  this  area  and  would  have  left 
the  majority  of  the  Nation's  w^aterways 
and  wetlands  unprotected  from  dis- 
charges of  dredge  and  fill  materials.  An 
almost  Identical  amendment  has  been 
proposed  in  H.R.  3199. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
(jreorge  M.  Woodwell,  director  of  the 
Ecosystems  Center  at  the  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory  in  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  Inc.  Dr.  Woodwell 
stresses  the  need  for  Federal  control  of 
activities  in  the  Nation's  waters  in  order 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment under  the  ever-increasing  intensity 
of  demand. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Wetlands  and  Water  QuALrrY 
(By  Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell) 
My  name  Is  Dr  George  M.  Woodwell  and 
I  am  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  be- 
half of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
Inc.,  a  non-proflt.  public  Interest  organiza- 
tion incorporated  In  New  York.  EDF  has  some 
40,000  members  throughout  the  country  and 
a  staff  of  scientists,  lawyers  and  other  profes- 
sionals, dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality  and  the  wise  use  of 
natiu-al  resources. 

The  challenge  for  us  at  this  moment  has 
been  set  forth  with  clarity  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972,  as  a  statement  of  national  policy;  ".  .  . 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physi- 
cal and  biological  integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters."  The  specific  Issue  raised  by  the  so- 
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tant  resource  In  support  of  man  Is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  earth  for  flxlng  solar  energy 
and  distributing  it  through  biota  in  sup- 
port of  life.  Energy  is  used  here  because  it 
oflers  a  sound  unit  of  measure  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  biota.  These  functions  Include 
not  only  the  direct  supply  of  food  and  other 
resources,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  especially  that  of  air 
and  water. 

The  magnitude  of  energy  flow  through 
blotlc  resources  is  probably  12  to  15  times 
greater  than  the  flow  of  energy  through  the 
technological  structure  of  society.  Because 
this  blotlc  flow  Is  essential  to  the  support 
of  man,  and  appears  to  be  threatened  further 
by  the  expansion  of  human  activities  and 
the  dlfuslon  of  toxic  effects  around  the  globe, 
ecologlsts  believe  that  strong  steps  are  war- 
ranted to  protect  blotlc  resources.  For  this 
reason,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments,  with  their  commitment 
towards  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  in- 
tegrity of  the  Nation's  waters,  have  been 
greeted  by  scientists  of  the  environment 
with  considerable  optimism. 

Most  conflicts  In  the  management  of  the 
environment  can  be  Interpreted  as  basic  con- 
flicts between  exjwnents  of  either  the  eco- 
nomic or  evolutionary  model.  Scientists  rec- 
ognize that  the  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  the  environment  under  increasing  inten- 
sity of  demand,  will  require  careful  resource 
management  and  restraint.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  economic  principles  offer  no  lasting 
or  fundamental  rules  under  which  the  en- 
vironment could  be  interpreted  cr  managed. 
The  basic  principles  that  govern  the  en- 
vironment will  be  attained  only  insofar  as 
the  laws  of  man  are  coincident  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  Scientists  of  the  environ- 
ment recognize,  finally,  that  the  least  expen- 
sive way  of  stabilizing  environmental  quality. 
Including  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters, 
is  through  the  use  and  preservation  of 
natural  systems.  Including  wetlands  and 
the  plant  and  animal  communities  of  shallow 
water.  These  systems  are  least  expensive 
because  they  build  and  repair  themselves, 
and  operate  without  a  subsidy  of  energy  or 
money  from  man.  This  statement,  of  course, 
is  not  true  for  dams,  sewage  treatment  plants 
or  water  purification  plants. 

Human  activities  have  gone  far  beyond 
the  point  where  the  continued  function  of 
blotic  systems  in  support  of  man  Is  guar- 
anteed. Every  effort  we  make  now  must  be 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  normal  func- 
tion of  aquatic  systems  In  support  of  envi- 
ronmental quality.  The  alternative  Is  pro- 
gressive Impoverishment  of  resources,  di- 
rectly In  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  the 
1972  Amendments. 

The  issue  of  water  quality  management 
comes  especially  sharply  into  focvis  in  con- 
sidering wetlands,  small  streams  and  estu- 
aries. Scientists  have  learned  In  recent  years 
that  there  is  In  living  systems  an  almost 
incredible  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  chem- 
istry of  environment.  We  have  learned 
through  the  study  of  radioactivity,  chloro- 
nated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  such  as  DDT, 
and  industrial  toxins  such  as  PCBs,  that 
substances  may  accumulate  from  the  general 
environment  into  living  systems  to  concen- 
trations several  hundred-thousand  foljj 
greater  than  those  In  the  environment. 
Simultaneously,  through  the  study  of  be- 
havioral-controlling factors  called  "phero- 
mones,"  that  organisms  are  capable  of 
detecting  and  responding  to  substances  that 
are  present  in  water  In  concentrations  of 
less  than  1  part  per  billion,  sometimes  In 
concentrations  that  approach  1  part  per 
trillion. 

Such  observations  mean  collectively  that 
assumptions  about  the  threshold  effect  and 
assimilative   capacities  for   toxins  are  sub- 
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stantlally  meaningless  when  applied  In  na- 
ture. Suhstances  such  as  DDT  that  can  be 
accumulated  from  extremely  low  concentra- 
tions In  water,  to  concentrations  many  thou- 
.oands  of  times  higher  In  living  systems,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  a  threshold  below  which 
there  is  no  possibility  for  accumulative  or 
toxic  effects.  There  Is  no  system  of  manage- 
ment of  such  toxins  that  Is  reasonable  and 
that  can  protect  man,  except  a  system  that 
does  not  release  them  into  the  general  envi- 
ronment, including  our  water  system.  To  the 
extent  that  dredging  spoil  and  'fill  mate- 
rial"— an  exceedingly  broad  term,  it  seems  to 
me — or  oth?r  wastes  In  waterways  and  drain- 
age basins  can  be  expected  to  be  sources  of 
such  toxins,  regulation  is  clearly  essential. 
The  nutrient  elements  thac  normally  oc- 
cur In  water  bodies  present  a  challenge  only 
slightly  different.  A  change  in  the  nutrient 
flux  In  any  water  body  has  the  potential 
for  producing  a  change  In  the  flora  and  faima 
of  the  water  body  and  may  present  serious 
problems  to  users  of  the  water.  Preservation 
of  the  botanical  Integrity  of  any  water  body 
requires  the  stabilization  of  nutrient  fluxes 
to  a  level  that  approximates  the  flux  of  an 
undisturbed  landscape.  In  such  a  landscape, 
nutrients  are  normally  retained  on  the  land, 
marshes  and  shallow  waters  act  as  sedi- 
ment traps  and  centers  of  high  metabolic 
activity  and  water  puriflcatlon,  and  stream 
waters  tend  to  be  naturally  low  In  nutrients 
and  sediments  and  stable  In  quality.  Any 
physical  disturbance  along  the  shore  or  In  a 
drainage  basin  affects  the  flux  of  nutrients. 
The  disturbance  may  range  from  filling  for  a 
culvert,  to  dredging  of  a  channel  or  filling 
entire  sections  of  an  estuary.  Obvlou.sly,  the 
physical  disturbance  of  a  water  course,  marsh 
or  drainage  basin  should  be  regulated.  If 
water  quality  is  to  be  restored  and  main- 
tained. 

The  physical  qualities  of  drainage  basins 
that  affect  water  quality  are  many.  They  in- 
clude such  characteristics  of  the  water  flow 
as  the  rate  of  runoff,  fluctuations  In  amounts 
of  flow  throughout  the  year,  temperature, 
turbulence,  light  penetration  and  sediment 
content,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  continu- 
ity of  vegetative  cover,  the  quality  of  vege- 
tation, and  patterns  of  human  use.  Of  these 
factors,  rates  of  runoff  loom  especially  impor- 
tant, because  of  the  direct  correlation  be- 
tween capacity  for  moving  sediments  around 
and  the  velocity  of  water.  In  general,  there 
is  stability  In  water  quality  to  be  gained  by: 
maintaining  a  slow  flow  of  water,  allowing 
water  to  move  through  and  be  enhanced  by- 
areas  of  marsh,  preserving  flood  plains  in 
their  normal  function  as  flood  plains,  pre- 
serving all  shallows  and  the  blotlc  systems 
characteristic  of  them,  stabilizing  land  sur- 
faces that  supply  water  to  water  courses,  sta- 
bilizing sediments  through  encouraging  plant 
growth  and  avoiding  dredging  and  stabiliz- 
ing all  shores  by  avoiding  filling  of  shal- 
lows. 

There  is  no  question  In  the  eyes  of  en- 
vironmental scientists  as  to  how  to  man- 
age the  environment  in  the  public  interest. 
The  basic  principles  are  clear:  the  simplest 
objective  is  the  preservation  of  blotlc  re- 
sources of  all  types,  an  overwhelmingly  Im- 
portant objective  at  present.  A  further  re- 
striction In  the  capability  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  control  activities  in  the  Nation's 
waters — such  as  that  proposed  In  the  Wright 
amendment — is  Inconsistent  with  the  basic 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments,  the 
needs  of  the  public  In  an  ever-smaller  world, 
and  the  Interests  of  the  country  In  preserv- 
ing the  quality  of  its  waters. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify, 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Committee  may  have  relating  to  wetlands 
and  water  quality. 
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KAISER  ALUMINUM  JOINS  IN  HIS- 
TORIC PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
JAMAICA 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  2,  representatives  of  the 
Government  of  Jamaica  and  Kaiser 
Bauxite  Co.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Kaiser  Ahiminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
signed  documents  implementing  an 
agreement  to  form  a  new  partnership  for 
the  mining  of  bauxite  in  Jamaica.  It  was 
an  agreement  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  advantage. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  attend  these 
ceremonies  at  Kaiser  Bauxite's  Discov- 
ery Bay  facilities  and  to  meet  company 
officers  and  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Jamaican  Government  including  the 
Honorable  Michael  Manley,  Prime 
Minister;  and  the  Honorable  Dudley 
Thompson,  Minister  of  Mining  and 
Natural  Resources. 

My  discussions  with  members  of  the 
Jamaican  Government  were  extremely 
enlightening.  Many  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing developing  nations  throughout  the 
world  are  being  addressed  in  Jamaica. 
The  Manley  government's  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  confront 
it  may  be  a  subject  of  inquiiT  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economics, 
which  I  cochair  with  the  Honorable 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  operates  two  alu- 
mina refineries  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  one  of  these  is  located  at  Gramercy, 
a  town  in  the  southeast  corner  of  my 
district.  At  the  Gramercy  plant  the  Ja- 
maican bauxite  is  converted  into  alu- 
mina, the  intermediate  product  from 
which  aluminum  is  made.  Nearly  2  mil- 
lion short  dr>-  tons  of  Jamaican  bauxite 
are  processed  at  the  Gramercy  facility 
each  year.  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  been 
mining  bauxite  in  Jamaica  for  some  24 
years  and,  clearly,  the  continued  success 
of  Kaiser's  bauxite  mining  operation  di- 
rectly affects  the  almost  1,000  people 
employed  at  the  Gramercy  plant. 

In  their  remarks  at  the  signing  cere- 
monies, both  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Kaiser,  and  Cornell  C. 
Maier,  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Kaiser  Aluminum,  emphasized  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect 
that  underlies  this  new  and  far-reaching 
partnership  with  the  Jamaican  Govern- 
ment. At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  texts  of  their 
statements : 

Remarks  of  Cornell  C.  Matek 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  Is  little  I  can  say  that  can  add  to  the 
Importance  of  this  moment.  The  step  we 
take  here  today — the  simple  act  of  affixing 
our  signatures  to  this  document— a  docu- 
ment whose  formal  words  cloak  the  toil  and 
dreams  and  hopes  of  the  good  people  of 
Jamaica  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  who  worked 
together  to  try  to  find  new  solutions  to  prob- 
lems as  old  as  the  world— and  who  have 
succeeded  to  a  degree  that  I  believe  none  of 
us  expected  when  we  began — that  act  is  more 
eloquent  that  any  words  I  can  muster. 
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What  we  have  sought  in  Jamaica  in  our 
long  history  here  Is  bauxite — and  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  the  Jamaican  people. 
We  have  wanted  a  stable  source  of  supply 
for  the  ore  so  Important  to  tis.  And  have 
been,  and  are,  willing  In  return  to  share 
fairly  the  fruits  of  that  effort.  The  agreement 
that  we  formalize  here  today  insures  both 
those  things.  We  believe  it  is  beneficial  to 
Kaiser  Aluminum — and  fair;  we  believe  it  is 
beneficial  to  Jamaica — and  fair.  When  we 
started  on  this  trail  over  two  years  ago,  none 
of  us  knew  where  It  might  lead.  But  we  were 
confident  that  it  need  not  lead  to  the  con- 
frontation and  divislveness  that  has  marred 
so  many  relationships  between  large  com- 
panies and  resources-rich  countries.  We  were 
right  in  that  confidence.  For  we  have  recog- 
nized that  in  this  world  we  are  all,  truly, 
economically  interdependent — learned  that 
we  need  each  other.  And  that  recognition  has 
led  us  here  today. 

This  agreement  serves  as  a  testament  to 
the  fact  that  men  of  goodwill,  working  to- 
gether in  fairness  and  good  faith,  can  find 
the  bold  new  solutions  so  badly  needed  In 
our  changing  world. 

The  Issues  that  faced  us  have  been  resolved. 
The  trail  we  have  taken  to  reach  this  point 
has  helped  \is  forge  a  new  bond  of  under- 
standing and  trust.  The  agreement  we  sign 
today  will  allow  us,  together,  to  pursue  our 
mutual  opportunities  fairly — and  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  so  very  fitting,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  agreement  we  sign  today  is  being 
signed  here — on  the  lands  of  the  new  Kaiser 
Jamaica  Bauxite  Company  and  with  the  men 
and  women  of  the  new  company  around  us. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  them.  In  our 
company  we  firmly  believe  In  the  Importance 
of  the  Individual — believe  In  the  concept 
that  one  person  can  make  a  difference.  I  am 
confident  the  men  and  women  of  Kaiser 
Jamaica  Bauxite  Company  will  make  all  the 
difference  In  the  success  of  our  new  venture. 

And  now,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  let  me  close 
by  saying — as  old  partners  In  Jamaica,  we 
are  proud  to  be  partners  in  this  "new  partner- 
sliip  with  Jamaica." 

Remarks  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser 
We  gather  together  today  to  celebrate  a 
new    p.4rtnership    based    on    a    heritage    of 
mutual     accomplishment,     friendship     and 
trust. 

The  negotiations  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  which  culminate  today  with  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  would  never  have  been 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  mutuality  of 
interest  and  Interdependence  which  has 
grown  between  you,  the  people  of  Jamaica, 
and  us,  as  producers  and  marketers  of  alumi- 
num. 

Bauxite,  the  raw  material  with  which 
Jamaica  is  blessed,  brought  about  this  part- 
nership 30  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  my  father  decided,  despite 
warnings  to  the  contrary,  that  we  should 
enter  the  aluminum  business.  We  leased  war- 
surplus  plants  at  Trentwood  and  Mead,  near 
Spokane,  Washington.  We  all  had  one  thing 
In  common — we  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
the  aluminum  business.  Having  leased  those 
plants,  our  next  requirement  was  to  locate 
a  source  of  raw  material — bauxite. 

We  sent  a  team  to  Surinam  to  look  at  a 
depo.sit  there  and  on  their  way  home  we 
asked  them  to  swing  by  Jamaica.  They  did 
and  brought  samples  back  with  them  for 
testing.  To  shorten  a  long  story,  70  percent 
of  our  aluminum  production  today  depends 
on  Jamaican  bauxite. 

This  relationship  has  grown  ever  closer 
over  the  years  and  It  draws  new  life  and 
vitality  from  the  agreement  we  sign  today. 

The  agreement,  as  you  all  know,  is  very 
detailed  and  it  has  been  reached  only  after 
many  months  of  hard  work.  But  of  far  great- 
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er  Importance  than  the  detaU  is  the  frame- 
work of  friendship,  mutual  respect,  trust  and 
faith  around  which  this  agreement  was  built. 
The  interdependence  to  which  Cornell 
earlier  referred  to  Is  a  fact  of  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social  life.  This  is  a  small  planet. 
The  answer  lies  not  in  one  protective  cartel 
working  against  another,  or  any  one  nation 
striving  toward  self-sufficiency  in  an  Ul- 
guided  quest  for  isolation.  We  are  all  inter- 
dependent and  this  basic  need  for  each  other 
bodes  well  for  the  future  of  mankind.  I  can 
think  of  no  stronger,  more  natviral  base  for 
lasting  peace  and  progress  than  for  peoples 
of  all  nations  to  need  the  fruits  of  each 
others'  labors.  Just  as  no  man  Is  an  island 
unto  himself,  no  n.atIon,  no  government,  no 
business  Institution  can  stand  alone,  isolated 
and  self-sufficient  from  the  world  around  It. 
It  Is  Impossible  for  any  of  us  to  keep  our 
own  Jobs  and  selves  separated  from  the 
broadest  and  deepest  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  our  world.  Each  of  us  shares  a  re- 
sponsibUity  of  being  a  •'world  citizen"  what- 
ever our  national  loyalties  may  be. 

Our  work  must  not  be — and  will  not  be — 
performed  In  a  vacuum.  It  is  Interwoven  Into 
every  area  of  world  life.  For  we  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum  to  achieve  here  In  Jamaica  we 
must  work  with  our  Jamaican  friends  towards 
fulfillment  of  your  goals. 

The  economic  need  is  here,  loud  and  clear. 
But  need,  however  strong  a  force,  by  itself 
Is  not  enough.  In  order  for  a  partnership  to 
work,  to  grow  and  to  prosper,  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  a  shared  faith. 

Faith— the  simplicity  of  the  word  masks  Its 
many  dimensions.  Faith  Is  unique  in  that  the 
more  you  use  it  the  stronger  it  becomes. 
Faith  knows  because  it  sees  what  we  cannot 
see.  It  sees  resources,  powers,  potentialities 
which  doubts  and  fears  can  veil.  Faith  is 
assured,  is  never  afraid  because  It  sees  not 
the  problem  but  the  solution.  To  one  possess- 
ing faith  the  cup  is  not  half  empty,  it  is  half 
full.  All  things  are  possible  to  him  who  has 
faith  because  it  looks  beyond  all  boundaries, 
transcends  all  limitations,  penetrates  all 
obstacles  and  sees  the  goal.  Faith,  my  friends, 
never  falls. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  have  faith  in 
Jamaica.  Yours  Is  a  government  different  in 
some  ways  from  that  which  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  But  yours  is  one  which  you 
and  a  majority  of  your  countrymen  have 
chosen  as  that  most  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  your  nation.  Our  role  as  corporate  citizens 
m  your  country  is  not  to  sell  our  system, 
however  fervently  we  believe  in  it.  Our  role 
is  to  work  with  you  for  the  benefit  of  Jamaica 
and  for  the  business  enterprise  in  which  we 
are  partners. 

For  any  nation  of  people  to  move  forward 
and  translate  aspiration  Into  achievement 
there  must  be  a  spirit  and  sense  of  purpose 
which  can  be  stimulated  only  by  leadership. 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  provide  that  lead- 
ership. You  are  a  man  of  energy  and  dedica- 
tion whose  actions  are  guided,  as  always  they 
must  be,  by  love  of  your  country  and  fellow 
man. 

We  have  talked  about  bauxite  as  the  raw 
material  which  brought  us  together  and 
which,  after  processing  and  refinement,  pro- 
duces that  wondrous  metal,  aluminum.  Tliere 
is  another  raw  material  here  in  Jamaica 
even  more  important  than  bauxite  and  that 
is  you,  the  people  of  Jamaica.  We.  your  part- 
ners, have  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  and 
admiration  for  you  and  you  must  always 
know  that  the  success  of  this  venture  in 
which  we  are  partners  will  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  depend  on  our  respect 
for  each  other. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  have  faith  In  the 
future  of  this  great  nation.  We  have  faith  in 
the  Jamaican  people  and  in  your  leadership. 
We  look  forward  to  generations  of  sharing  In 
the  progress  which  is  inevitable  as  we  work 
with  resolve  and  sense  of  purpose  and  as  we 
experience  together  the  Joy  of  achievement. 
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107   HOUSE   MEMBERS   fcOSPONSOR 
PRESCRIPTION   DRIG  BILL 


HON.  DAVID  R. 


OF   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  March   ?,  1977 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
introduced  H.R.  2848.  a 


OBEY 


3  weeks  ago 
bill  designed 


to  add  out-of -hospital  prescription  drug 
coverage  imder  medicare.  Today,  I  am 
reintroducing  this  leglslat  on  with  the 
support  of  107  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  as  cosponsors. 

The  time  is  long  overdiie  for  enact- 
ment of  an  outpatient  prescription  drug 
program  under  medicare  th  it  will  relieve 
the  financial  burden  that  w  eighs  heavily 
on  the  millions  of  chronica  Uy  ill  elderly 
and  disabled  people  in  Ihis  country 
These  people  pay  a  dis]  )roportionate 
amount  of  their  income  for  maintenance 
drugs  and  too  often  must  choose  between 

medication 
and  paying  the  spiraling  cjosts  of  food, 
housing  and  utilities.  This  winter's  se- 
vere weather  conditions  have  put  addi- 
tional pressure  on  this  vulr  erable  popu- 
lation group  as  they  strujgle  to  cope 
with  higher  than  normal  fuel  bills  on 
already  strained  personal  liudgets. 

While  the  medicare  progr  am  currently 
goes  a  long  way  to  proviie  access  to 
health  care  at  reasonable  cost  for  our 
Nation's  elderly  and  disabled,  it  still  re- 
quires improvement.  Spe  ;iflcally,  we 
need  to  close  several  signif  cant  gaps  in 
coverage  as  well  as  control  unnecessary 
utilization  and  excessive  cos  ts.  One  solu- 
tion would  be  a  sound  nai  ional  health 
insurance  plan.  But  while  1  support  na- 
tional health  insurance  and  hope  that 
Congress  will  eventually  enact  it,  it  is 
clear  that  the  prospects  for  passage  in 
the  immediate  futuie  are  s  ight.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  we  muj  t  take  steps 

will  alleviate 
chronic  ill- 


now  to  build  a  bridge  that 
the  financial  burdens  whic^ 
ness  imposes  on  those  who  i  xe  least  able 
to  afford  essential  health  ca-e.  The  addi- 
tion of  outpatient  prescript!  mi  drug  cov 
erage  under  medicare  as  outlined  in  my 
bill  fills  the  need  for  a  pro  tram  that  is 
both  medically  feasible  an4  fiscally  re 
sponsible. 

With  the  support  of  so  many  other 
Members  of  this  body,  I  hive  renewed 
hope  that  the  legislation  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  will  be  given  prompt  and 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  o|  cosponsors 
follows : 

Cosponsors  of  HJt.  2b48 

Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  Callfor  ila. 

Herman  BadlUo  oX  New  York. 

Alvln  Baldus  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  P.  Beard  of  Rhode  Islind. 

Berkley  Bedell  of  Iowa. 

Tom  BevUl  of  Alabama. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New[York. 

Richard  BoHlng  of  Missouri. 

David  E.  Bonlor  of  Michigan. 

David  R.  Bowen  of  Mississippi . 

John  B.  Breaux  of  Louisiana. 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  of  California. 

Charles  J.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Shirley  Chlsholm  of  New  Yorli. 

William  (Bill)  Clay  of  Missoutl. 

William  S.  Cohen  of  Maine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cardlss  Collins  of  nUnois. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  J.  Cornell  of  Wisconsin. 

David  L.  Comwell  of  Indiana. 

Baltasar  Corrada  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Lawrence  Coughlin  of  Pennsylvania 

Ron  de  Lugo  of  Virgin  Islands. 

Robert  P.  Drinan  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  W.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  Eilberg  of  Penn.sylvania. 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harold  E.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  N.  Gialmo  of  Connecticut. 

Mark  W.  Hannaford  of  California. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Herber  E.  Harris  II  of  Virginia. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins  of  California. 

Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  New  York. 

Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 

James  J.  Howard  of  New  Jersey. 

Dale  E.  Kildee  of  Michigan. 

Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York. 

John  J.  LaFalce  of  New  York. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Fante  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L.  Leggett  of  California. 

William  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Marilyn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee. 

Mike  McCormack  of  Washington. 

Stewart  E.  McKinney  of  Connecticut. 

Andrew  Maguire  of  New  Jersey. 

Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  of  Illinois. 

Helen  S.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey. 

Barabara  A.  Mlkul.skl  of  Maryland. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Joe  Moakley  of  Massachusetts. 

Anthony  Toby  Moffett  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  H.  MoUohan  of  West  Virginia. 

Lucien  N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  L.  Oberstar  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  L.  Ottlnger  of  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Patten  of  New  Jersey. 

Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky. 

Melvln  Price  of  Illinois. 

Joel  Pritchard  of  Washington. 

James  H.  Quillen  of  Tennessee. 

Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  of  New  York. 
Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo  of  New  Jersey. 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 
Teno  Roncalio  of  Wyoming. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California. 
Leo  J.  Ryan  of  California. 
James  H.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
John  F.  Seiberimg  of  Ohio. 
Paul  Simon  of  Illinois. 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  of  Maryland. 
FoftneyH.  (Pete)  Stark  of  California. 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Gerry  E.  Studds  of  Massachusetts. 
Richard  A.  Tonry  of  Louisiana. 
Bruce  F.  Vento  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  S.  Walker  of  Pennsylvania. 
Henry  A.  Waxman  of  California. 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 
Gus  Yairon  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leo  C.  Zeferettl  of  New  York. 
Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leon  E.  Panetta  of  California. 
Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  of  New  York. 
Don  Edwards  of  California. 
Bob  Carr  of  Michigan. 
Michael  T.  Blouln  of  Iowa. 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana. 
Max  Baucus  of  Montana. 
Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 
George  E.  Danielson  of  California. 
Mendel  J.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 
Richard  T.  Schulze  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  T.  Johnson  of  California. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jerry  M.  Patterson  of  California. 
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SMALL  IS  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  PATTISON 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  21. 1977,  the  Congres- 
sional Clearinghouse  on  the  Future  will 
present  its  third  speaker  in  the  "Dia- 
logs on  America's  Future"  series. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher  will  be  our  guest 
on  that  day,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce him  to  my  colleagues.  I  have  re- 
cently spent  some  time  v/ith  Dr.  Schu- 
macher, and  we  are  in  for  quite  a  treat 
when  he  comes  to  Washington  later  this 
month. 

In  his  book,  "Small  Is  Beautiful:  Ek:o- 
nomics  as  if  People  Mattered,"  Dr. 
Schumacher  outlines  his  belief  that  in- 
termediate technology — a  technology 
that  will  increase  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  small  businesses  and  under- 
developed nations — must  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween highly  industrialized  technology 
and  primitive  manual  technology. 

A  recent  interview  in  the  Mother  Earth 
News  magazine  provides  further  insight 
into  Dr.  Schumacher's  ideas  and  con- 
victions. A  shortened  version  of  this  in- 
terview is  being  inserted  into  the  Record 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man's  message  is  an 
important   one  for   the   future   of  our 
planet.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  his  words  and  hear  his  presentation 
on  March  21. 
The  message  follows: 
Interview  With  Dr.  E.  P.  Schumacher 
Plowboy.    Dr.    Schumacher,    you've    been 
one  of   the  "fair-haired   boys"  of  the  eco- 
nomics  profession    for    as    long   as    you've 
worked  in  it.  John  Maynard  Keynes,  father 
of    today's    prevailing    school    of    economic 
thought,  champlon3d  one  of  the  first  papers 
you  wrote.  And  you've  held  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  field  throughout  your  career. 

But  the  whole  economics  profession,  from 
top  to  bottom,  is  positively  steeped  In  the 
understanding  that  "bigger  is  always  better  ". 
Whatever  possessed  you,  then,  to  begin  say- 
ing that  "small  can  be  beautiful"? 

Schumacher.  I  did  not  deliberately  set 
out  to  develop  this  idea.  No.  Any  economic 
ideas  I've  had  have  come  from  my  larger 
search  for  meaning  in  life. 

My  father  was  a  professor  of  economics 
and  I  had  what  was  basically  a  rationalist- 
scientific  upbringing.  But  that  edxication 
didn't  answer  the  question  that  I,  as  a  hu- 
man being,  struggled  with:  "Why  are  we 
here?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?  Am  I 
Just  an  accidental  collection  of  atoms,"  as 
Bertrand  Russell  used  to  say,  "or  do  I  have 
a  specific  purpose?" 

I  wanted  to  know  these  things  so  I  spent 
many  years  studying  the  whole  of  what  is 
called  "philosophy".  But  neither  my  ration- 
alist-scientific upbringing  nor  my  study  of 
philosophy  gave  me  the  answers  I  wanted. 
Nor  did  my  experiments  with  psychical  re- 
search. 

And  then  I  happened  onto  a  book  about 
Buddhism  and  that  was  what  I  was  looking 
for.  I  dropped  everything  else  and  read  all 
I  could  find  on  the  subject.  And  I  kept 
noticing  repeated  references  to  a  school  that 
had  been  set  up  in  Burma,  sometime  around 
1900.  from  which  a  great  revival  of  Bud- 
dhism had  gone  out  to  the  world.  So  I 
thought  to  myself,  "I  must  go  to  that 
school." 
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But  I  was  a  family  man  who  had  migrated 
from  Germany  to  England  and  it  was  Just 
not  possible  for  me  to  uproot  myself  again 
and  go  to  Burma.  These  things  have  a  way 
of  working  themselves  out,  however,  and  in 
1955  I  was  requested  by  the  Burmese  Gov- 
ernment to  come  and  advise  the  Prime  Min- 
ister there.  So  I  went  and  while  I  was  in 
Burma  I  studied  at  that  school. 

There,  for  the  first  time,  I  realized  that 
you  do  not  find  clarity  in  the  mind  .  .  .  but 
In  the  heart.  And  the  heart  will  not  speak 
to  you  unless  you  quiet  yourself  and  liberate 
yourself  from  such  masters  as  greed  and 
envy.  But  if  you  can  do  this  you  will  find, 
in  the  stillness  that  follows,  insights  of  wis- 
dom that  are  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 
You  win  begin  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are. 

I  did  come  away  from  Burma  with  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  things.  And  in  the  beginning, 
as  I  saw  my  life  in  this  new  light,  I  was  very 
unhappy.  The  things  I  had  been  doing  had 
ceased  to  make  sense. 

But  then  I  realized  that  "life  must  go 
on"  .  .  .  that  I  must  apply  my  new  insights 
to  what  had  become  my  life's  work.  And  as  I 
struggled  to  do  that,  I  gave  various  lectures 
and  wrote  papers.  And  tliey  were  compiled 
eventually  into  the  book.  Small  Is  Beauti/ul. 

So  I  did  not  set  out  to  change  economic 
theory.  I  set  out  to  find  the  answers  to  the 
metaphysical  questions  that  bothered  me. 
Small  Is  Beautiful  Just  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  that  very  personal  quest. 

Plowboy.  That's  not  what  our  prevalent 
economic  theory  tells  us.  It  very  clearly  states 
that  more  is  always  better. 

Schumacher.  Oh  yes.  The  implicit  doctrine 
of  development,  which  has  been  drummed 
into  our  ears  for  the  last  half  century  or 
so  and  upon  which  all  of  modern  society  is 
founded,  holds  up  material  wealth  as  the 
be-all,  end-all  of  existence. 

"Do  you  want  to  be  happy?"  it  asks.  "Then 
become  rich.  And  do  you  want  to  be  happier 
still?  Then  become  even  richer.  In  fact  you 
have  not  only  the  right  to  become  rich  .  .  . 
but  the  duty  I  The  faster  the  better.  And 
what  is  rich?  Why  material  possessions — 
goods! — of  course.  The  more  and  the  bigger 
of  everything  you  possess — and  the  faster 
you  do  it! — the  better  off  you'll  be.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  'enough'.  You  must  always 
have  more,  more  more!" 

This  tenet  of  life,  If  anything,  is  applied 
even  more  stringently  to  nations  than  to 
individuals.  Which  is  why  we  now  have  this 
terrible  fetish  of  measuring  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  a  country  and  dividing  it  by 
the  number  of  people  who  live  there  to  get 
the  average  income  per  head.  And  that  figure 
then  becomes  the  final  indicator  of  the  na- 
tion's status  in  the  world  .  .  .  while  the 
prime  object  of  admiration  is  not  the  Income 
level  that  has  already  been  attained,  but  its 
current  rate  of  growth.  In  other  words,  more 
is  always  better  .  .  .  and  it's  even  better  yet 
If  you  can  get  that  "more"  faster  than  the 
next  country. 

Plowboy.  This  is  a  rather  simplistic  way 
of  looking  at  things,  Isn't  it? 

Schumacher.  Of  course.  My  work  with  de- 
veloping nations  quickly  showed  me  the 
fallacy  of  this  line  of  thought.  You  simply 
cannot  assume  that  raising  a  country's  GNP 
will  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  every  in- 
dividual in  that  country.  In  actual  fact,  the 
development  programs  that  have  been  Im- 
plemented in  the  emerging  nations  during 
the  past  few  decades  have  almost  universally 
produced  quite  a  different  result.  They  have 
substantially  Increased  the  incomes  of  a 
■fortunate  small  minority  and  drastically 
lowered  the  Incomes  of  the  rest.  And  not  only 
lowered  their  incomes,  but  destroyed  their 
culture  and  plunged  them  from  poverty  into 
misery. 

Plowboy.  How?  Why? 
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Schumacher.  Because  of  our  preoccupation 
with — and  greed  for  and  envy  of — steadily 
increasing  material  wealth  as  measured  by  a 
country's  gross  national  product.  The  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  this  greed  and  envy 
makes  us  anxious  to  Increase  a  developing 
nation's  GNP  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Which 
leads  us — usually  erroneously — to  insist  that 
we  equip  the  emerging  country  with  only 
the  latest  and  the  highest  mass-production 
technology  available. 

"This  country  wants  goods,"  we  say,  "so 
let's  not  fool  around  with  small-scale  pro- 
duction. Let's  build  it  some  factories  that 
will  really  pour  out  the  merchandise  .  .  . 
and  the  faster  they  turn  out  those  products, 
the  better." 

But  this  is  probably  the  last  thing  the 
emerging  nation  needs.  You  can't  just  drop  a 
highly  automated  factory  into  a  very  poor 
country  and  expect  it  to  run  itself. 

That  sophisticated  plant  is  not  a  magic 
self-contained  wealth  machine.  It's  more  like 
the  small  visible  tip  of  a  vast  .submerged 
iceberg.  If  It  is  to  function  properly  it  needs 
the  support  of  trained  technicians,  energy 
and  transportation  and  communication  sys- 
tems, standardized  raw  materials,  and  an 
efficient  distribution  network  for  the  great 
quantities  of  finished  goods  that  eventually 
will  spew  from  its  production  line.  It  needs 
a  thousand  things  that  are  taken  for  granted 
in  the  United  States  or  Germany  or  Ja- 
pan .  .  .  but  which  simply  do  not  exist  In 
the  country  you  are  working  with  except, 
perhaps,  in  rudimentary  form  in  a  few  of  its 
biggest  cities. 

So  you  build  the  new  factories  in  those 
cities.  And  in  the  beginning,  you  put  them 
Into  operation  as  best  you  can  by  Importing 
the  high-technology  support  they  need.  But 
this  sophisticated  support  is  costly  so,  as  soon 
as  possible,  you  develop  your  own  refineries 
and  pipelines  and  training  schools  and  all 
the  other  things  you  need  to  make  those  first 
few  factories  function  the  way  they're  sup- 
posed to. 

And  pretty  soon  the  mere  logistics  of  fig- 
uring out  the  paychecks  for  all  your  new 
factory  hands  and  refinery  operators  and 
school  teachers  and  of  scheduling  shipments 
in  and  out  of  the  plants  become  complicated. 
So  you  decide  that  you  might  as  well  handle 
the  growing  mountain  of  paperwork  In  the 
most  efflcient  way  possible  and  you  import  a 
few  computers  and  set  up  yet  another  school 
for  computer  operators.  And  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Plowboy.  That  all  seems  logical  enough. 

Schumacher.  Oh  there's  no  flaw  to  this 
logic  at  all  .  .  .  once  we've  made  the  orig- 
inal error  of  concentrating  only  on  goods 
and  their  production. 

Plowboy.  We've  been  concentrating  on 
goods  when  we  should  have  been  thinking 
about  people! 

Schumacher.  Precisely.  So  let's  think  a  lit- 
tle about  some  of  those  people  and  see  what 
has  happened  to  them  while  we  were  getting 
our  factories  set  up.  I'll  give  you  an  actual 
example: 

The  people  of  one  poor  country  I  know 
used  to  supppwrt  5,000  shoemakers.  And  many 
other  individuals  earned  a  living  by  supply- 
ing hand  tools,  leather,  cotton  laces,  wooden 
lasts,  and  other  materials  to  those  crafts- 
men. 

The  government  of  the  country  then  Im- 
ported two  plastic  injection  molding  ma- 
chines that  cost  close  to  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  since  the  country  had  no  plastic 
industry  to  support  such  equipment,  all  the 
PVC  used  in  them  had  to  be — and  still  has 
to  be — imported  too.  But  the  molded  plastic 
shoes  cost  less  than  the  leather  ones  they 
now  replace  and  they  wear  longer  too.  In  the 
long  run  the  poor  nation  is  better  off.  Isn't 
It? 
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No,  unfortunately.  It  is  not.  The  new  fac- 
tory employs  40  well-paid  people  but  it  has 
put  more  than  5,000  out  of  work.  The  PVC 
for  the  plant  must  still  be  imported,  and 
that  adversely  affects  the  poor  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  .  .  .  which  it  can  ill  af- 
ford. There  is  now  a  smaller  market  within 
the  nation  for  the  native  leather,  cotton,  and 
other  materials  which  used  to  go  into  shoes 
...  so  the  farmers  who  live  there  now  earn 
less  too.  All  in  all,  there  has  been  a  real  loss 
of  Income  for  the  country.  A  few — forty — 
people  are  making  more  money  than  they 
ever  did  before.  But  5,000  have  plunged  from 
poverty  into  misery. 

Plowboy.  One  variation  or  another  of  this 
same  story  has  been  taking  place  In  nearly 
every  developing  country  in  the  world. 

Schumacher.  And  not  just  in  the  poor 
countries,  but  in  the  rich  ones  too.  In  fact 
In  some  highly  advanced  nations,  such  as  the 
United  States,  this  displacement  of  people 
from  the  rural  areas  and  the  smaller  towns 
to  the  big  cities  has — if  anything — been 
worst.  It  has  caused  what  can  only  be  called 
a  "pathological  growth"  of  a  few  areas. 

The  word  metropolis  is  no  longer  big 
enough  to  describe  the  60  million  population 
projected  for  the  Boston-Washington  area 
or  the  60  million  forecast  for  the  region 
around  Chicago  or  the  60  million  expected 
for  the  area  reaching  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Diego.  We  now  call  such  a  buildup  of 
people  a  megalopolis. 

And  what  do  we  find  as  industrial  pro- 
duction is  increasingly  concentrated  into 
these  supercitles?  In  the  highly  advanced 
countries,  just  as  In  the  emerging  ones,  the 
outpoiirlng  of  mass-produced  goods  from  the 
cities  systematically  destroys  the  economic 
structure  of  the  hinterland.  And  that  hin- 
terland increasingly  takes  its  revenge  by 
mass  migration  into  the  cities,  making  them 
utterly  unmanageable. 

And  as  we  are  learning  to  our  sorrow,  the 
way  of  life  which  follows  is  one  of  tmem- 
ployment,  unemployables,  inflation,  aliena- 
tion, stress,  social  breakdown,  crime,  wide- 
spread drug  addiction. 

I  call  this  the  "process  of  mutual  poison- 
ing". First  the  cities  poison  the  countryside 
and  then  the  countryside  takes  its  revenge. 

Plowboy.  And  this  is  what  we  get  when 
we  think  of  goods  first  and  people  second. 

ScHtTMACHER.  Yes.  Thcse  are  the  real 
riches  that  our  preoccupation  with  material 
goods  and  their  production  have  brought  us. 
After  30  years  of  the  most  astonishing  and 
unprecedented  economic  growth  imaginable, 
we  find  both  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world  left  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content. Our  new  wealth  most  certainly  has 
not  bought  us  happiness.  There  are  more 
miserable  people  living  on  earth  today — 
both  absolutely  and  proportionately — than 
ever  before.  The  pot  of  gold  we  have  been 
promised  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  is  there 
an  right  .  .  .  but  it  U  largely  filled  with  fool's 
gold. 

Plowboy.  Then  you're  saying  that  eco- 
nomic growth  is  bad. 

Schumacher.  I'm  saying  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Economic  growth  is  like  any  other  kind : 
it  can  be  either  good  or  bad.  Is  physical 
growth  a  good  thing?  Yes,  of  course.  When 
my  children  grow  I  am  very  pleased.  But  if  1 
should  suddenly  start  to  grow  again,  it 
would  be  a  disaster. 

So  I  am  not  saying  that  economic  growth 
is  always  bad.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
must  stop  pretending  that  such  growth  is 
always  good. 

Plowboy.  But  that  concept — the  idea  that 
growth  is  always  good — is  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  all  modern  societies  are 
based! 

Schumacher.  Of  course.  Your  country's 
own  Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
VS.  Piesident's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
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sers,  was  only  expressing  the 
profession  when  he  said,  "I 
a  successful  economy  without 
Mansholt.  the  vice  president  of 
Economic  Community,  was 
thing  when  he  stated  that, 
quicker,  richer  are  the 
ent-day  society."  And  he  added 
Is  no  alternative"  that  we  mus1 
adaption". 

Plowboy.  Walt  a  minute 
adaption  are  we   talking  aboui 
much  growth  have  we  actually 
during  the  past  30  years  .  .  . 
Is  projected  for  the  future? 

Schumacher.   Economists 
aider  the  world's  total 
to   be   a  very  good   Indicator 
activity.  And  the  consumption 
Insignificant  up  until  about  1 

Everyone  In  the  world  \ised 
million  tons  of  steel  In  1870.  Thkt 
tlon  had  climbed  to  100  mllllor 
by  1935   .  .   .  but  It  leveled  o 
stayed  close  to  that  figure  untl 
World  War  11.  Then  It  really 
By  1950  It  had  doubled  to  an 
sumption  of  200  million  tons 
trebled  again  to  600  million 
This  growth,  of  course,  continues 
as  we  are  talking  and  the  annu  il 
tlon  of  steel  Is  expected  to  pasi 
tons  by  1980. 

Plowboy.  That's  a  lot  of  steel 

Schumacher.  These  figures 
that  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  gri 
more  difficult  to  accept:  In 
quantity,  the  Industrial  way  of 
30   years  old.  In  comparison 
going  on  now,  all  the  industrial 
mankind — up  to  and  including 
II — are  as  nothing.  Currently, 
five  years,   we  produce  as   mai^y 
tured  goods  as  all  of  mankind 
the  dawn  of  history  right  up  to 
matter   of   factly   consume   the 
sources  at  a  rate  that  Is  whole 
nitude  beyond   the   wildest 
former  civilizations.  And  we 
ble  and  redouble  that  rate  of 

"Don't  ask  for  a  bigger  slice 
we  say.  "Just  get  busy  and 
nomlc    and    industrial    growth 
body's  slice  will  be  bigger."  ThlJ 
a3    typified    by   Dr.    Heller's 
sholt's  remarks.  Is  now  pursued 
vor  and  a  devotion  that  the 
might  well  envy.  Indeed,  growt^ 
has  become  the  religion  of  th 

Schumacher.  There  are  two 
In  life.  One  is  nature  and  the  o 
tlon  or  the  traditional  wisdom 
as  manifested  In  all  the  world 
religions.  And  the  very  reason 
ward  stampeders  are  leading  us 
Into  hell  is  because  they'll  no 
to  either  one. 

We  have  become  a  society 
The   people   who   now   control 
almost  universally  have  a  city 
They  spend  most  of  their  time 
Th?y  have  little  chance  to  stuc^ 
rectly  .  .  .  and  when  they  get 
their  lack  of  experience  and 
make  them  misinterpret  what 

These  townsmen  also  conside  • 
able  to  ridicule  anything  of  the 
"don't  believe"  In  revelation 
only  believe  In  what  they  can 
and  measure. 

Well.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
speak  gibberish,  spend  hours  on 
trlst's  couch,  fill  the  beds  of 
pitals,    feel    anguished    and 
develop  obtuse  theories  that 
hell. 

We  are  only  In  this  world  fo  • 
rlod  ...  far  too  short  a  time  foi 
thrashing  about  on  our  own,  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

most  Important  of  all  questions :  Why?  If  we 
are  to  find  the  meaning  in  our  lives,  we  need 
guidance.  We  need  the  guidance  that  we 
can  receive  only  from  [1]  nature  and  [2] 
revelation  or  the  traditional  wisdom  of  man- 
kind. 

But  If  we  have  cut  ourselves  off  from  both 
of  these  great  teachers,  what  are  we  to  do? 
Where  can  we  turn  for  help?  Only  to  our- 
selves and  to  others  who  are  as  lost  as  we  are. 
And  so  we  descend  Into  anguish.  And  so  we 
develop  obtuse  theories.  And  so  we  Join  the 
mindless   forward   stampede. 

Plowboy.  What  can  we  do  specifically, 
right  now,  today  to  set  ourselves  and  our 
whole  society  on  this  new  and  higher  road? 

Schumacher.  We  must  redirect  our  science 
and  technology.  Not  abandon,  but  redirect 
them.  As  things  now  stand  we  have  foolishly 
shaped  a  technology  which  drives  us  Into 
giantism,  infinite  complexity,  vast  expen- 
slveness,  and  violence.  We  must  devise  a 
new  technology  that  will  help  us  move  in 
the  opposite  direction  . . .  towards  smallness, 
simplicity,  low  cost,  and  non-violence. 

Plowboy.  Let's  take  these  Ideas  one  at  a 
time.  Why  Is  small  better  than  big? 

Schumacher.  Ah,  I  do  not  say  that  small 
Is  always  better  than  big.  I  say  only  that  we 
have  shaped  a  technology  which  always  and 
forever  drives  us  Into  galntism.  We  tend  too 
easily  to  admire  the  grandiose,  to  marvel  at 
supertechnology,  supermedlclne.  supersonic 
speeds,  and  superorganlzatlons.  "The  bigger, 
the  better,"  we  say. 

But  small  can  be  beautiful  too  . . .  and  each 
size  In  between.  For  every  activity  there  is  a 
certain  appropriate  scale,  and  I  ask  only  that 
we  recognize  this  fact.  I  ask  only  that  we 
restore  this  balance  to  our  lives. 

Plowboy.  But  haven't  we  come  to  prefer 
larger  and  larger  organizations  and  factories 
and  so  on  because  of  the  economies  of  scale? 
Isn't  It  more  efficient  to  make  things  big, 
rather  than  small? 

Schumacher.  Tes.  In  the  narrowest  ma- 
terial sense,  large-scale  organization  Is  very 
efficient.  But  In  human  terms.  It  Is  inefficient 
to  a  degree  that  surpasses  our  ordinary 
powers  of  Imagination. 

The  bigger  our  institutions  become,  the 
more  lost  and  powerless  and  alienated  most 
of  us  feel.  The  larger  our  assembly  lines  grow, 
the  less  satisfaction  we  take  In  our  work. 
The  more  our  farms  are  consolidated  Into 
agriblz  conglomerates,  the  less  taste  and 
nutrition  there  Is  In  our  food. 

The  simplest  things,  which  only  50  years 
ago  could  be  done  without  difficulty,  now — 
In  the  name  of  "efficiency" — cannot  be  done 
anymore.  They  "cost  too  much".  They  "take 
too  much  time".  It  seems  that  the  richer 
we  become  the  less  we  can  afford. 

When  you  really  stop  to  think  about  It, 
the  most  striking  thing  about  modern  so- 
ciety— which  we  constantly  tell  ourselves  is 
supremely  organized  for  "efficiency" — Is  that 
It  requires  so  much  and  accomplishes  so 
little  that  we  really  want  to  accomplish.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  the  human  race  has  never 
known  an  economic  system  In  which  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Input  of  Irreplace- 
able resources,  and  output  of  human  satis- 
faction has  been  so  unfavorable  as  it  is 
now. 

This  Is  what  our  constant  parroting  of  "the 
bigger,  the  better"  has  brought  us.  But  let 
me  state  once  again  that  big  is  not  always 
bad.  It  Isn't.  But  neither  Is  It,  as  our  pre- 
vailing dogma  would  have  us  believe,  in  and 
of  Itself  always  good.  For  everything  we  do — 
for  each  of  our  activities — there  is  a  "critical 
size"  that  is  best.  I  merely  suggest  that, 
in  most  cases,  this  critical  size  Is  much 
smaller  than  most  people  in  our  society  have 
been  led  to  believe. 

Plowboy.  All  right.  I  certainly  can't  argue 
with  you  on  that  point.  But  what  about  the 
question  of  simplicity  versus  complexity? 

Schumacher.  We  now  have  cars  which  are 
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BO  complicated  that  you  do  not  even  have  to 
subject  yourself  to  the  Indignity  of  turning 
a  handle  to  wind  their  windows  up  and 
down.  Instead  you  press  a  button  and — 
bzzzzzzz — a  little  electric  motor  runs  the 
glass  up  and  down  for  you.  But  of  course 
these  things  break  and  cost  a  lot  of  repair 
and — unless  someone  fixes  them  for  you — 
you  can't  even  open  your  automobile's  win- 
dows anymore. 

Everything  has  become  too  complex.  And, 
Just  as  foreseen  150  years  ago,  this  complex- 
ity and  sophistication  has  made  us  useless. 
It  has  taken  us  away  from  ourselves.  It  dis- 
tracts us  and  puts  so  much  strain  on  us  and 
makes  us  so  narrow-minded  and  so  both- 
ered and  so  specialized  that  we  no  longer 
have  time  to  become  wise. 

Plowboy.  Well,  I  cant  argue  with  you  on 
that  point  either.  What  about  the  expensive- 
ness  of  modern  life  as  opposed  to  the  In- 
expensiveness  you  would  rather  see? 

Schumacher.  The  giantism  and  complexity 
we  have  Just  discussed  are  closely  accompa- 
nied by  a  sharply  escalating  need  for  capital. 
You  could  live  quite  well  in  many  primitive 
societies  with  no  money  at  all  and  you  can 
still  live  a  pleasant — even  a  fulfilling — 
life  in  some  underdeveloped  societies,  such  as 
I  found  in  Burma,  with  very  little  money. 
But  everything  in  our  modern  society  has  a 
price  tag  on  it  and.  If  you  want  to  get  along 
at  all,  you'd  better  be  in  command  of  some 
capital. 

This  Is  especially  obvious  if  you  want  to 
go  into  any  kind  of  production  ...  if  you 
want  to  set  up  a  Job  for  yourself.  With  rare 
exceptions,  only  people  who  are  already  rich 
and  powerful  can  create  a  Job  In  our  society. 
All  others  are  excluded.  All  others  must  try 
to  find  a  job  that  has  been  created  by  the 
rich. 

The  effect  is,  as  has  been  said,  that  capital 
employs  labor  instead  of  the  other  way 
'round.  And  this,  of  course,  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  lip  service  we  pay  to  the  ideas  of 
"self-help"  and  "self-reliance". 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  restoring 
human  dignity  to  our  society,  we  must  turn 
this  situation  around.  We  must  develc^  a 
technology  that  is  labor-  instead  of  capital- 
intensive.  We  must  make  It  possible  for  the 
"have-nots" — those  with  only  labor  to  sell — 
to  create  their  own  employment.  We  must 
make  it  possible  for  the  non-rich  to  admit 
themselves  to  the  dinner  table. 

Plowboy.  And  what  about  violence  versus 
non-violence? 

Schumacher.  The  technology  of  the  mod- 
ern world  Is  utterly  steeped  in  a  violence  of 
the  most  appalling  magnitude. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  we  can  realize  per- 
fect non-violence  in  this  Imperfect  world. 
But  I  do  say  that  it  does  make  a  difference  in 
which  direction  we  strive.  I  say  that  we 
should  strive  towards  non-violence  rather 
than  violence.  Towards  an  harmonious  coop- 
eration with  nature  rather  than  a  warfare 
against  nature.  Towards  the  noiseless,  low- 
energy,  elegant,  and  economical  solutions  of 
nature  rather  than  the  noisy,  high-energy, 
brutal,  wasteful,  and  clumsy  solutions  of  our 
present-day  sciences. 

Any  intelligent  fool  can  use  large  enough 
means  to  solve  a  problem  after  he  has  blun- 
dered into  creating  it  in  the  first  place.  But 
this  approach  to  life  has  turned  even  our 
medicine — with  Its  radiation  treatments  and 
chemical  therapy  and  other  "break- 
throughs"— into  a  thing  of  violence. 

A  clever  chap  has  asked,  "If  one  of  our 
ancestors  visited  us  today,  what  would  he 
find  more  astonishing:  the  skill  of  our  den- 
tists ...  or  the  rottenness  of  our  teeth?" 
Instead  of  solving  this  very  personal  prob- 
lem in  the  gentle  way  with  proper  diet  and 
other  good  habits,  you  see,  we  choose  to  live 
with  ever-more  rotten  teeth  and  the  greater 
skill  of  our  dentists.  We  even  pride  ourselves 
on  this  decision. 
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But  the  world  doesn't  need  for  us  to  de- 
velop greater  skill  in  the  handling  of  prob- 
lems that  our  heedle.ssness  has  created  in  the 
first  place.  The  world  would  be  much  better 
off  if  we'd  Just  develop  the  use  of  TLC — 
tender  loving  care — In  everything  we  do. 

Plowboy.  Dr.  Schumacher,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  average  Joe  doesn't  care 
a  whit  about  "culture  '.  He's  living  In  a  hell 
of  his  own.  He's  got  a  family  to  feed  and 
he  hates  his  job  and  he's  worried  about  to- 
morrow. What  would  the  changes  you  pro- 
pose do  for  him? 

Schumacher.  They  should  Improve  his  life 
rather  dramatically.  I'm  quite  convinced  that 
our  prevailing  attitude  that  work  is  some- 
how a  hateful  thing  Is  directly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  we  have,  indeed,  made  it  a 
hateful  thing. 

Human  beings  have  both  brains  and  hands 
and  enjoy  nothing  more  than  being  cre- 
atively and  usefully  productive,  rendering 
service,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
moral  impulses.  Unfortunately,  modern  tech- 
nology increasingly  frustrates  them  in  ful- 
filling all  three  of  these  very  basic  needs. 
It  Is  most  successful  in  reducing  and  elim- 
inating the  skillful,  productive  work  that 
human  hands  can  do.  It  buries  individ- 
uals In  giant  corporations  and  organizations 
where  they  have  less  and  less  chance  to  ren- 
der direct,  face-to-face  service  to  their  fellow 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  the  very  rules  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  these  giant  orga- 
nizations thwart  their  workers'  moral  im- 
pulses .  .  .  increasingly  cause  them  to  say, 
"I'm  sorry.  I  know  what  I'm  doing  Isn't  quite 
right,  but  these  are  my  instructions." 

I  believe  that  a  gentler  technology — a  tech- 
nology with  a  human  face — could  once  again 
take  control  of  work  away  from  the  machines 
and  put  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  average 
worker.  This  should  give  Joe  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  make  him  very  confident 
about  his  future. 

Plowboy.  I'm  afraid  that  some  people  are 
going  to  be  frightened  of  your  Ideas  for 
taking  control  of  work  "away  from  the  ma- 
chines" and  putting  it  'back  into  the  hands 
of  the  average  worker".  That  sounds  very 
much  as  if  you're  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  all  modern  advances  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  some  sort  of  difficult  and  primitive  hand 
labor. 

Schumacher.  Not  at  all!  I'm  talking  only 
of  returning  our  society  to  a  human 
scale  ...  of  putting  people  in  charge  of 
their  own  destinies  once  more.  I'm  talking 
about  overthrowing  the  machine  In  favor  of 
the  tool. 

And  I  do  make  this  distinction  between 
machines  and  tools:  Tools  serve  man  while 
machines  demand  that  man  serve  them. 
Tools  enhance  a  man's  skill  and  power  while 
machines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  man's 
slave,  sooner  or  later  wind  up  enslaMng  the 
men  who  build  and  tend  them. 

As  Ananda  Coomaraswamy  has  said,  "The 
craftsman  himself  can  always.  If  allowed  to, 
draw  the  delicate  distinction  between  the 
machine  and  the  tool.  The  carpet  loom  Is  a 
tool,  a  contrivance  for  holding  warp  threads 
at  a  stretch  for  the  pile  to  be  woven  round 
them  by  the  craftsmen's  fingers  .  .  .  but  the 
power  loom  is  a  machine,  ond  Its  significance 
as  a  destroyer  of  culture  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  does  the  essentially  human  part  of  the 
work." 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  dropping  our 
man-dominating  and  nature-ravaging  mod- 
ern technology  for  a  return  to  the  primitive, 
brutish  hand  labor  of  our  distant  ancestors. 
We're  talking  about  trading  both  of  those 
extremes  In  for  something  in  the  middle. 
We're  talking  about  the  development  of 
something  new  ...  an  Intermediate  tech- 
nology. A  technology  that  we  can  all  own  a 
part  of  and  which  will  allow  us  to  realize 
our  highest  human  potentials  while  helping 
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us  nurture  and  tend  and  preserve  the  earth. 

As  Gandhi  said,  we  do  not  need  mp.ss  pro- 
duction .  .  .  but  production  by  the  masses. 

Mas.5  production  Is  sophLstlcated,  highly 
capital-intensive,  and  gulps  down  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  of  energy.  It  concentrates 
the  people  who  use  It  Into  crowded  cities.  Is 
inherently  violent,  ecologically  damaging, 
self-defeating  in  its  demands  on  natural  re- 
sources, and  stultifying  for  the  individuals 
who  must  make  It  work. 

Production  by  the  ma.sses,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simple  enough  for  everyone  to  un- 
derstand, inexpensive,  and  conservative  in 
its  need  for  energy.  It  is  conducive  to  de- 
centralization, inherently  gentle,  and  com- 
patible with  the  laws  of  ecology.  It  preserves 
scarce  resources  and  is  desigiied  to  uplift, 
fulfill,  and  serve  the  people  who  use  It. 

The  intermediate  technology  which  makes 
production  by  the  masses  possible  Is  vastly 
superior  to  the  primitive  technology  of  by- 
gone ages  but  much  simpler,  less  expensive, 
and  less  oppressive  than  the  supertechnology 
which  now  dominates  our  society.  One  might 
call  intermediate  technology  a  "self-help"  or 
a  "democratic"  or  a  "people's"  technology.  I 
call  it  the  hope  of  the  future. 


CONSUMER  BOYCOTT  OF  J.  P. 
STEVENS'  PRODUCTS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  whole  la- 
bor movement,  are  boycotting  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  The  com- 
pany's record  of  antilabor.  antiminor- 
ity,  antiwomen  activities  is  long  and 
heartbreaking.  I,  too,  support  the  boy- 
cott and  am  showing  the  material  in  my 
office.  My  illustrious  colleague  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Mitchell,  is  sup- 
porting the  boycott  and  has  written  an 
article  about  it.  His  article  first  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Afro-American  and  has 
been  reprinted  in  Social  Justice,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  m>  colleagues: 
J.  p.  Stevens  Co.,  Blacks  and  Unions 
(By  Representative  Parren  Mitchell) 

As  a  result  of  the  presidential  election, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  reforglng  the  coalition  between  blacks 
and  organized  labor.  If  that  coalition  is  in- 
deed rebuilt,  the  first  target  of  combination 
should  be  the  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co.,  Inc. 
in  North  Carolina. 

This  company,  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion. Is  the  second  largest  corporate  giant  in 
the  textile  Industry.  In  my  opinion,  it  ranks 
first  among  those  corporations  who  openly, 
blatantly  defy  the  law  Insofar  as  equal  op- 
portunity for  blacks  and  women  is  con- 
cerned. 

Black  men  and  women  are  concentrated 
in  the  lower  skills  blue  collar  jobs  as  are 
white  women.  The  figures  are  depressing  In 
all  categories.  Blacks  make  up  20  percent  of 
the  work  force  but  have  only  three  percent 
of  the  white  collar  Jobs.  Blacks  are  seven 
nercent  of  the  skilled  craft  jobs,  but  we  are 
38   percent  of  the   unskilled   laboring  jobs. 

The  reader  may  ask,  "But  isn't  that  gen- 
erally the  pictm-e  we  find  in  the  private  sec- 
tor and  in  government  Itself?"  The  answer 
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would  be  yes,  but  with  a  very  Important 
"but."  What  makes  this  outfit  so  unique  that 
it  absolutely  defies  the  law  in  maintaining 
its  discriminatory  practices?  Other  com- 
panies which  discriminate  most  often  go 
through  the  motions  at  least  pretending  to 
bring  themselves  into  compliance  with  the 
law.  but  not  this  one. 

Two.  not  one.  but  two  U.S.  District  Court 
judges  have  found  that  J.  P.  Stevens  violated 
the  la'A  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

U.S.  Di.^trict  Court  Judge  James  McMllllan 
ruled  in  November  1975  that  the  company 
management  In  Stanley,  N.C.  had  harassed 
A.  C.  SherrlU,  a  black  employee  and  forced 
him  to  quit  when  he  complained  to  the  EEOC 
because  he  had  been  denied  a  supervisory 
position. 

The  Judge  ruled  in  this  class  action  suit 
that  Sherrlll  and  five  other  blacks,  who  had 
also  been  forced  to  quit  when  they  Joined  In 
his  antidiscrimination  suit,  be  reinstated 
with  back  pay.  He  ruled  further  that  the 
company  be  required  to  provide  promotional 
opportunity  to  all  black  employees  denied 
such  opportunity  because  of  race  and  to  pay 
them  back  pay. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  P.  T.  Dupree  Jr. 
ruled  in  December  1975  that  the  company 
management  in  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C,  had 
engaged  at  various  times  since  1969  in  a 
series  of  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices, including: 

Hiring  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Reserving  clerical  Jobs  ror  white  employees 
exclusively. 

Reserving  almost  exclusively  for  whites 
supervisory,  weaver's  and  fixer's  Jobs. 

Reserving  for  black  employees  the  low- 
paying  Jobs  of  warehousemen. 

Discrimination  against  black  males  in  Job 
assignments. 

Average  hourly  pay  of  ^lack  males  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  average  pay  of  white 
males. 

"^•scrlminatlon  <n  the  assienment  of 
ncwly-hlred  black  males  and  females  to 
lower -paying  jobs. 

How  do  you  get  a  giant  corporation  like 
this  one  to  obey  the  law  it  openly  defies?  The 
company's  sales  last  year  were  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  and  its  assets  were  $756  mil- 
lion . . . 

...  If  labor  decides  to  really  topple  the 
J.  P.  Stevens'  discrimination  we  may  have 
to  do  our  share  in  Baltimore.  I  think  we  will 
be  ready. 


'WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME" 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2.  1977 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  pride  that  I  announce  that  the 
winning  speech  from  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  30th  annual  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy scholarship  program  was  en- 
tered by  Miss  Deborah  Anne  Strazza,  one 
of  my  constituents.  Miss  Strazza,  a  high 
school  senior  who  participates  in  numer- 
ous activities  at  Bloomfield  High  School, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Strazza  of  653  Ridgewood  Avenue, 
Bloomfield,  N.J.  She  has  been  honored 
for  her  inspirational  remarks  based  on 
the  theme  "What  America  Means  to 
Me,"  a  national  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
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insert  her  distinctive  wor<Js  to  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  : 

What  America  Means  to  Me 


b.ue; 


Es  ster 


When  you  ask   Americans 
means    to    them,    some    woul 
many  great  presidents  we've 
the  wars  we  have  been  successful 
we  are  one  of  the  richest  coi  i 
world,  or  even  that  we  are  the  rqost 
country  in  the  world.  All  of 
true,  but  to  me  America  meai^ 
more! 

America  is  the  most  beautlljul 
the  world  and  I'm  proud  to  sa; 
me  America  is  a  land  of  plain 
mountains,    beautiful    beached 
and  ski  resorts. 

America  is  apple  pie.  Americ 
CB's.   It's  also  everything   fro^n 
chocolate  chip  cookies  to  the 

America  Is  red,  white,  and 
Ing  pink,  fuzzy  slippers.  It's  a 
a  friend  In  need  when  he  needs 
started.  America   Is  dyeing 
the  E£ister  bunny  to  hide. 

America  Is  a  place  where  tfiere 
and  racoons  in  the  woods,  in 
of  the  beautiful  pine  trees.  If 
Smokey  the  Bear.  America  is 
tween  Coke  and  Pepsi.  Amerlda 
seum  of  Natural  History,  folic  .■ 
que  of  hot  dogs  and  hamburge-: 
the  Staten  Island  Ferry  and  th( 
Bridge.  Peanut  butter  and 
can  and  so  is  Mom's  homemsjde 
that  you  give  to  the  dog  wqen 
looking. 

America    Is   little    children 
Jack-in-the-boxes.   America   is 
flng  and  turkey  on  Thanksgiving 
our  relatives. 

America  is  visiting  Disney  Wejrld 
during  winter  recess.  It's  the 
ems  or  going  down  the  Gran^ 
the  back  of  a  donkey.  It's  the 
Its    Time    Magazine    and 
Girl."  America  Is  eating  out 
and  Burger  King.  It's  also  a 
you  are  free  enough  to  sit  hoifce 
Rudolph,  the  red-nosed  relndee  r 
the  snowman. 

America  Is  a  place  that  make; 
people  litter  it.  America  is  the 
Indians,  and  much  more.  It's 

America  Is  my  birthplace  an  1 
glad  I  was  born  here. 

Tlmex   watches   are   Amerl 
Blng  Crosby's  White  Chriscma^ 
talking  to  your  boyfriend  on 
night   if   you   feel   like   it. 
senior  pictures  are  American. 

American ! — Jackie  Gleason 
mooners     are     American ! 
unique;  there  Is  no  other  like 

Wearing  Love's  Baby  Soft 
American. 

The  World  Series  is  about  as 
you  can  get,  and  don't  forget 
soccer. 

In  America  you  can  go  to  a  ^Ive 
or  worry  about  getting  acceptec 
You've  heard   of  the   America  i 
that's  American!  Mary  Tyler  Mcjore 
can.  American  Bandstand  and 
are  American.  America  is  Dorothy 
Wizard    of    Oz.    Levi's!! — they' 
Even  Sears  &  Roebuck  stores 
America  is  a  "Melting  Pot." 

Do  you  know  what  I  really  ttlnk 
IS?  Sitting  in  my  living  room, 
beautiful  fire,  and  being  thanl^ul 
in  America. 

America  Is  having  a  Wlnnle- 
tlng    on    your   bed,    next    to 
George.  America  Is  Clark  Gable 
"Happy   Days."    Webster's 
Americans  when  we  don't  know- 
words  in  our  language  mean. 
Dame  Is  an  American  dream 
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Important 
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country  In 
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Garden  is  like  a  second  home  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. Ice  skating  at  Rockefeller  Center  is 
AMERICAN!  America  is  my  squeaky  green 
frog  and  don't  forget  the  Good  Humor  Man^ 
he's  Americin!  Remember  the  Alamo!  The 
Empire  State  Building  and  the  World  Trade 
Center  are  buildings  that  we  Americans  visit. 
America  Is  a  place  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus found  by  accident  In  1492!  America  Is 
celebrating  the  4th  of  July  and  our  Bicen- 
tennial. The  Jerry  Lewis  Telethon  Is  Ameri- 
can. Where  else  can  you  find  "Love,  Ameri- 
can Style"  and  "Saturday  Night  Live"? 

American  Is  Pred  Fllntstone  and  the  Little 
Rascals,  but,  even  better  yet,  it's  the  Mickey 
Mouse  Club. 

American!  You  say,  what's  American?  At 
the  stroke  of  twelve  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when 
the  lighted  ball  drops  In  Times  Square,  those 
of  us  who  aren't  there,  are  watching  Guy 
Lombardo  on  television.  And!  Who  were  the 
first  to  land  on  the  moon?  US!  The  U.S.  of 
A! 

To  my  grandmother.  America  Is  a  place 
to  watch  Lawrence  Welk  and  his  bubble 
machine.  America  Is  varsity  Jackets  and 
cheerleaders.  Little  League  and  Pop  Warner 
football ! 

Americans  have  ring-around-the-collar  and 
brush  with  Close-up  for  fresher  breath.  The 
presidential  election  is  American.  To  my  little 
brother  America  Is  Saturday  morning  car- 
toons. 

America  Is  Johnson's  Baby  Shampoo  and 
Pampers. 

But  most  of  all,  America  Is  a  country  which 
gives  you  the  freedom  to  do  what  you  want 
to  do. 
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HON.  DOUG  BARNARD  ADDRESSES 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  recently  of  appearing  on  the 
same  platform  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Doug  Barnard,  Jk.  The  occasion  was  a 
manager-coordinator  conference  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  held  at  L'Enfant  Plaza 
Hotel  here  in  Washington  on  February 
23. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Barnard  spoke  of 
the  strengths  of  tlie  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  called  on  America's  business 
people  to  involve  themselves  in  our  polit- 
ical system. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   submit   the   text   of 
Congressman  Barnard's  remarks  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr. 

With  the  invitation  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  came  the  suggestion  that  I  speak 
of  the  House  from  the  perspective  of  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress.  Then  I 
learned  that  Jim  Wright,  the  House  major- 
ity leader,  was  going  to  precede  me.  I  figure 
that's  like  inviting  a  Penney's  sales  clerk 
to  assess  the  operations  of  his  store  and  in- 
viting his  boss  to  witness  the  presentation. 

Actually.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  Jim 
Wright.  He  was  down  my  way  recently  for 
a  speech  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
my  constituents  that  I  was  responsible  for 
Jim   attaining  his  leadership  post. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me — conveying 
to  my  friends  what  a  powerful  figure  I  am 
In  Washington.  Then  Jim  had  to  go  ruin  It 
all  by  pointing  out  that  he  won  by  one 
vote  and   that   I'm  only  one  of   291   other 


House   democrats  who  claim  responsibility 
for  his  election. 

In  1976  the  American  people  delivered  a 
rather  startling  message  to  the  Washington 
political  community. 

Gerald  Ford  came  within  a  whisker  of  los- 
ing his  own  party's  nomination  In  large 
measure  because  his  party's  faithful  didn't 
think  he  was  doing  enough  to  control  the 
force  and  size  of  government. 

Jimmy  who?  They  were  saying  only  one 
short  year  ago.  And  who  would  have 
imagined  that  a  little-known  governor 
from  Georgia — .seizing  the  Issue  of  govern- 
ment reform  and  reorganization — would 
take  on  the  household  names  of  Washington 
and  beat  them  In  primaries  across  the 
Nation. 

For  a  long  time  the  road  to  success  In 
politics  seemed  paved  with  promises — 
promises  that  government  could  eradicate 
poverty  and  rebuild  our  cities  and  clean 
up  our  environment.  That  the  Federal 
Government  each  year  went  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt  trying  to  make  good  on  these 
promises  seemed  to  matter  little  since 
through  the  "miracle"  of  borrowing  that 
worry  could  be  passed  along  to  future 
generations. 

Sam  Ervln  used  to  say  that  If  an  indi- 
vidual were  to  borrow  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  It  away,  his  family  and 
friends  would  institute  an  inquisition  of 
lunacy  and  procure  the  appointment  of  a 
e^uardlan  to  manage  his  aflairs.  But  If  an 
American  politician  advocates  that  the 
Federal  Government  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  away,  he  is  likely  to  be 
elected  to  Congress  or  even  chosen  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  If  he 
fails  to  attain  any  of  these  offlces  by  the 
election  route,  he  is  most  certain  to  be 
named  Secretary  of  H.E.W 

Now,  however,  the  American  people  seem 
to  be  saying  that  they  desire  not  more  gov- 
ernment, but  more  efficient  government.  The 
Presidential  contenders  who  spoke  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  Federal  agencies  and  sav- 
ing taxpayers'  money  were  the  ones  who  won 
the  greatest  support  from  the  American  p)€0- 
ple.  In  fact,  last  year  It  seemed  all  politicians 
were  rimnlng  against  Washington — even 
those  who  had  resided  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

Many  have  expressed  surprise  at  America's 
growing  disenchantment  with  big  govern- 
ment. But  in  the  words  of  Harry  Truman: 
There  is  nothing  new  In  the  world  except  the 
history  you  do  not  know. 

American  skepticism  of  government  is 
rooted  In  the  very  foundation  of  this  coun- 
try. In  framing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Thomas  Jefferson  said  the  government 
which  governs  best,  governs  least.  Every  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  Americans  has  learned 
the  truth  of  those  words — and  some  have 
learned  the  hard  way. 

The  Imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls 
In  the  early  70s  Is  a  prime  example  of  learn- 
ing history  the  hard  way.  In  the  previous  dec- 
ade we  had  been  assured  that  our  country 
was  capable  of  producing  both  gtms  and 
butter  at  the  same  time.  So  we  launched  a 
myriad  domestic  spending  programs  at  the 
same  time  we  were  fighting  a  war  In  South- 
ea.st  Asia. 

Then  our  Nation  learned  that  age-old  les- 
son that  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  It. 
too.  The  Federal  Government  was  spending 
tens  of  billions  more  than  it  was  taking  in 
and  soon  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  In- 
fiation  crashed  through  the  double -digit  bar- 
rier and  all  across  the  country  came  demands 
that  something  be  done. 

One  would  think  that  a  good  Texan  like 
John  Connally  would  have  known  that  when 
you  have  a  pipeline  fire,  you'd  better  cut  off 
the  valve  before  you  start  throwing  water  on 
the  flames.  But  like  that  apple  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Idea  that  the  government  could 
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solve  the  Inflation  problem  by  Imposing  a 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  had  great  appeal. 

Indeed,  for  several  months  wage  and  price 
controls  seemed  to  be  a  winner.  John  Ehr- 
llchman  even  boasted  to  his  President  that 
the  program  was  playing  well  In  Peoria.  Just 
like  magic,  the  Government  was  whipping 
inflation. 

It  turned  out  to  be  magic  all  right.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  goods  started  to  dis- 
appear all  across  the  country.  Farmers 
couldn't  find  fertilizer.  Newspapers  shrunk 
because  publishers  couldn't  find  paper.  Cer- 
tain food  products  disappeared  from  gro- 
cery shelves.  By  1973,  we  had  a  situation 
where  It  was  so  unprofitable  to  raise  calves 
and  chicks  to  maturity  that  farmers  were 
drowning  the  chickens  and  slaughtering  the 
calves. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  hap- 
pened. Faced  with  price  controls,  the  steel 
industry  decided  to  weed  out  items  which 
were  producing  only  a  marginal  profit.  Bal- 
ing wire  was  such  a  product  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  dropped.  But  without  bal- 
ing wire,  farmers  had  difficulty  harvesting 
grains,  thus  driving  up  the  costs  of  feeding 
cattle  and  ultimately  the  costs  of  placing 
everything  from  beef  to  dairy  products  on 
the  grocery  shelf.  All  the  government  con- 
trols In  the  world  would  not  change  this 
economic  fact  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
a  survey  was  taken  of  500  manufacturing 
firms  and  nearly  all  were  having  trouble 
getting  supplies  essential  to  production. 
What  was  happening,  of  course,  was  that 
wage-price  controls  had  forced  fundamental 
changes  in  the  market  system.  Because  of 
price  ceilings,  many  buslnes.ses  had  no  real 
Incentive  to  increase  or  even  maintain  ca- 
pacity. Controls  thwarted  traditional  con- 
cepts of  market  competition,  monetary  re- 
ward, excellence  and  change.  To  top  It  all 
off,  when  controls  were  removed,  we  were 
hit  with  the  worst  price  surge  In  two  decades. 

This  came  as  no  surprl.se  to  many  of  us 
In  the  business  community  for  we  long  have 
known  that  the  trouble  with  government 
control  of  the  economy  Is  that  It  doesn't 
work. 

For  those  who  say  that  government  con- 
trols have  proved  failures  because  govern- 
ment managers  have  not  been  sufficiently 
strict  In  carrying  out  prescribed  policies,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  I  believe  we  would  agree  adherence 
to  government  control  mea.sures  is  com- 
plete. There  the  average  worker  can  piar- 
chase  an  automobile  the  size  of  a  tiny  Flat 
for  more  than  the  price  Americans  pay  for  a 
Cadillac.  Of  course,  there  is  a  two  or  three 
year  waiting  period  for  delivery  and  when 
you  get  the  car,  it  is  usually  next  to  Impos- 
sible to  find  spare  parts. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Britain  was 
Europe's  richest  nation.  Its  total  produc- 
tivity per  worker  was  fifty  percent  above 
that  of  Germany.  Now  that  Britain  has  na- 
tionalized the  steel  Industry,  productivity 
per  man  has  dropped  to  one-half  that  of 
workers  In  privately-owned  steel  plants  in 
other  European  nations.  The  drop  in  pro- 
ductivity In  government-owned  coal  mines 
is  even  greater. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago,  Burma  was  the 
leading  rice  exporter  In  the  world  under  a 
free  market  svstem.  But  the  people  turned 
to  a  government  which  confiscated  property 
and  took  over  the  production  of  rice.  Today 
that  country  Is  having  great  difficulty  even 
feeding  its  own — and  those  rice  exports  which 
used  to  feed  a  thriving  economy  are  no  more. 

Now  free  market  economists  do  not  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  our  citizenry  but  I  be- 
lieve a  surprising  number  of  Americans  rec- 
ognize the  inherent  connection  between  In- 
centives and  productivity;  between  economic 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  all.  I  am  even 
more  confident  of  the  ability  of  Americans 
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to  Judge  the  relative  quality  of  their  gov- 
ernment. And  I  believe  Americans  are  send- 
ing the  Washington  political  establishment  a 
message  that  they  are  tired  of  business  as 
usual  and  ready  to  shed  the  worn-out,  dis- 
credited practice  of  throwing  money  at  prob- 
lems to  make  them  go  away. 

Last  year,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  280 
to  65,  tho  House  set  up  the  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations.  The  committee  drew  up  a 
six  and  half  million  dollar  budget — a  figure 
far,  far  above  any  amount  ever  appropriated 
for  a  congressional  investigation. 

But  something  happened  to  the  political 
attitudes  of  Congress  following  the  '76  cam- 
paign. When  the  House  convened  this  year. 
Members — both  liberals  and  conservatives — 
began  asking  hard  questions  about  how  this 
six  and  a  half  mil'ion  dollars  would  be  spent. 
And  we  didn't  like  the  answers  we  received. 
A  final  decision  on  the  future  of  this  panel 
has  been  postponed  for  a  couple  of  months, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  If 
we  do  approve  en  assassinations  investiga- 
tion .  .  .  and  that  Is  by  no  means  certain  .  .  . 
it  win  be  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  budget 
envisioned  last  year.  And  I  believe  It  Is  also 
a  virtual  certainty  that  we  will  continue 
to  fund  the  panel  only  If  its  Investigators 
come  up  with  hard  evidence  justifying  the 
further  expenditure  of  funds.  That  House 
Members  are  taking  second,  hard  looks  at 
such  costly  proposals  Is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  deliver  a  poUyanna- 
Ish  assessment  of  Congre.ss — despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  I  am  enjoying  the  job  beyond 
my  greatest  expectations.  The  year  Is  yet 
young  and  I  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
House  will  continue  to  examine  public  ex- 
penditures with  the  scrutiny  given  the  as- 
sassinations panel. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  heard 
such  expresssions  of  concern  for  the  effi- 
cient application  of  limited  tax  resources 
around  the  halls  of  Congress  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  must  admit  I  am  guarded  In  my  op- 
timism over  what  I  am  hearing  because  right 
now  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  recall  the  con- 
clusive polling  which  shows  Americans  are 
more  concerned  about  big  government  than 
any  other  force  In  our  society.  As  the  months 
roil  on  we  in  the  House  will  be  hearing  from 
other  voices  in  America — voices  representing 
those  who  have  a  vested  Interest  In  spending 
programs  coming  before  Congress.  Only  when 
the  votes  are  taken  will  we  see  how  those 
who  espouse  protecting  the  public  purse 
hold  Tip. 

I  must  also  say  that  from  my  brief  ex- 
perience the  positions  of  labor,  to  name  only 
one  group,  are  extremely  well  represented 
by  the  organizations  which  lobby  for  la- 
bor's point  of  view.  Shortly  after  my  elec- 
tion I  gave  a  speech  In  which  I  made  passing 
mention  of  my  strong  belief  that  states 
should  continue  to  have  the  option  of  enact- 
ing right  to  work  laws.  The  following  day 
my  position  was  noted  In  the  final  para- 
graphs of  a  brief  newspaper  story.  Almost 
Immediately  a  delegation  representing  or- 
ganized labor  was  at  my  door  attempting  in 
a  very  articulate  manner  to  talk  me  out  of 
my  position.  And  that  was  good.  My  door  is 
always  open  and  I  want  to  hear  the  views  of 
various  Interest  groups  on  the  Issues. 

This  delegation  didn't  change  my  mind 
on  right  to  work,  but  I  was  impressed  none- 
theless with  the  fact  that  spokesmen  for 
labor  were  doing  their  Job. 

I  only  wish  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity were  as  Involved  with  the  political 
process  as  organized  labor.  Sometimes  I  fear 
that  businessmen  get  Involved  in  politics 
only  when  it  Is  their  own  ox  getting  gored. 
And  when  that  occurs — when  a  business  or- 
ganization Is  lobbying  Congress  on  matters 
which  directly  affect  their  financial  well 
being — I  think  you  lose  a  portion  of  your 
credibility. 
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I  know  only  too  well  from  my  long  asso- 
ciation with  members  of  the  banking  com- 
munity how  distasteful  many  businessmen 
consider  Involvement  in  politics. 

This  attitude  Is  symbolized  by  a  friend  of 
mine — a  very  successful  businessman  in  a 
northern  state — who  boasts  of  his  non-In- 
volvement In  politics.  He  says,  "I  let  the 
politicians  make  the  rules  and  then  I  figure 
out  how  money  can  be  made  within  these 
guidelines."  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
That  philosophy  will  ultimately  guarantee 
a  drift  toward  the  very  laws  and  govern- 
ment regulations  which  account  for  Great 
Britain's  being  In  the  mess  It  Is  In  today. 

What  Wtaston  Churchill  said  of  demo- 
cracy can  also  be  said  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics. It  Is  far  from  perfect  but  It  is  the 
best  economic  system  ever  devised  by  man. 
And  I  am  not  speaking  Just  about  the 
affluent. 

If  anything,  the  philosophy  which  allows 
individuals  to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
is  one  designed  to  insure  the  existence  of 
upward  economic  mobility  In  our  society. 
High  taxes  and  excessive  regulation  discour- 
age enterprise  and  hard  work.  The  rich  will 
remain  wealthy  but  the  little  guy  struggling 
to  get  ahead  is  the  one  who  bears  the  brunt 
of  excessive  taxation. 

Someone  has  said  that  American  business 
Is  like  a  powerful  draft  horse.  Feed  it  well, 
shelter  It,  and  It  will  haul  us  all  Into  the 
promised  land  of  rising  prosperity  for  all 
Americans.  Starve  it,  tax  it,  shackle  It  and 
you'll  wind  up  hauling  the  load  yourself. 

But  the  price  of  citizen  control  Is  citizen 
concern.  If  the  American  business  commu- 
nity remains  at  arms  length  from  politics  or 
gets  Involved  In  government  only  to  pre- 
serve Individual  self  Interests,  I  can  guar- 
antee that  Congress  eventually  will  shackle 
free  enterprise  .  .  .  bvit  if  you  In  this  room — 
and  others  like  you  around  the  country — 
get  Involved  in  government  to  preserve  a 
philosophy  of  economic  freedom — Congress 
will  respond  accordingly.  And  If  It  does  not, 
you  should  send  new  members  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  our  places. 

James  Madison  said  In  the  Federalist 
Papers  that  there  are  two  things  we  need 
to  do  to  have  an  effective  Federal  Govern- 
ment: First,  you  have  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  governed:  and  second, 
you  have  to  require  those  who  run  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  themselves. 

That  job,  my  friends,  is  up  to  you. 

Thank  you. 


200-MILE  LIMIT  PRESENTS 
DANGERS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  just  unilaterally  extended  its  borders 
by  200  miles  into  the  sea  for  fishing  pur- 
poses, contrary  to  agreements  we  have 
had  with  other  nations.  When  the  legis- 
lation first  passed — without  my  vote — I 
inserted  into  the  Record  an  exchange  of 
letters  I  had  with  Adm.  Owen  W.  Siler, 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
That  exchange  of  letters  could  take  on 
some  significance  these  days  so  I  am  in- 
serting it  into  the  Record  once  again: 

APRn.  19,  1976. 
Admiral  Owen  W.  Siler, 
Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Siler:  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  against  the  200  miles  zone  and 
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I  read  the  story  of  the  press  coAference  with 
Interest.  Here  is  the  question  that  concerns 
me,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  nat  present  for 
floor  debate  on  this  so  that  )  could  have 
had  a  chance  to  pose  it:  What j happens  if  a 
Russian  fishing  vessel  accompanied  by  a 
Riissian  gunboat  comes  150  miles  out  from 
the  VS.  border.  We  have  signed  an  Inter- 
national treaty  which  gives  thtoi  rights  be- 
yond 12  miles,  and  is  a  treaty  jln  which  we 
played  an  Initiating  role. 

We  order  the  Russian  flshihg  vessel  to 
stop  fishing  and  they  continue  »  fish.  What 
happens  then?  Would  the  Cotat  Guard  feel 
compelled  to  take  some  type  >f  aggressive 
action? 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  froi^  you  on  this. 
Cordially, 

Paul  6zmon, 
U.S.  Co  igressman. 
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U.S.  Coast 
Washington,  B.C., 
Hon.  Paui,  Simon, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simon:    This  Is  In 
your  letter  of   19  April   in 
the  question:  How  would  the 
respond   if  a  Soviet   fishing 
panied  by  a  Soviet  gunboat 
ply    with    fishing    regtilatlons 
pursuant   to   Public   Law   94-26^ 
tends   the   United   States 
vatlon  and  management 
200  miles  from  our  coasts? 

The    presence    of    armed 
scenario  takes  the  matter 
enforcement  arena.  The  use  of 
use,  warships  to  defy  the 
of    the    United    States    would 
major    International    Incident 
national    security    Implications, 
Guard  is  aware  of  and  sensitive 
teglc  importance  of  the  United 
action  in  such  a  situation.  An;  ■ 
policy  enforcement  objectives 
to   these   strategic   foreign   pol 
tional    security   considerations 
this,  the  Coast  Guard  would 
Department    of    State    to    take 
action    in   an   effort   to   settle 
without  a  belligerent 
Additionally,  we  would  call  on 
ment   of  Defense  to  ensure 
forces  are  available  to  meet 
Ity.  This  methodology  would  be 
less  of   the  flag   state   Involved 
Intervention  weis  used  as  a 
or  interfere  with  the  fisheries 
and  management  Jurisdiction  o 
States  as  set  forth  in  Public 

In  our  view,  the  unlikely 
a  foreign  country  will  choose  tc 
assertion  of  Jurisdiction  will 
more  remote  by  a  series  of 
State  Department  is  coramenc 
with   each  of  the  countries  w 
our  coasts.  These  important 
which  the  Coast  Guard  will 
be  designed  to  forecast  poten 
and  eliminate  th«m  In  advance 
est  extent  possible 

Please  advise  if  we  may  be  ab 
additional      information 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

O.  W 

Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Corkmandant. 
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HON.  TRENT  LOT 


OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  March  2, 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  panuary  10, 
1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  1518,  providing 
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for  certain  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Today  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  reintroduce  this  measure  with 
bipartisan  support.  My  experience  in  as- 
sisting constituents  with  their  social 
security  problems  has  convinced  me  that 
these  reforms  are  sorely  needed. 

First,  I  think  we  should  raise  the  earn- 
ings limitation  to  $7,500.  To  penalize 
older  Americans  for  working  by  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  social  security  benefits 
they  have  earned  throughout  their  work- 
ing lives  seems  contrary  to  our  Nation's 
philosophy.  As  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
benefits  now  caused  by  the  restrictive 
earnings  limit,  many  of  our  best  workers, 
whose  wisdom,  skills,  and  stability  could 
be  very  beneficial  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem, retire  on  a  small  social  security 
annuity  and  take  employment  only  cer- 
tain hours  during  the  week  to  avoid  loss 
of  benefits  under  the  earnings  test.  I 
might  emphasize  in  this  regard,  further- 
more, that,  by  working  increased  hours 
for  greater  wages,  they  can  be  paying  into 
the  social  security  fund  at  the  same  time 
they  are  receiving  payments. 

Other  changes  which  I  feel  are  needed 
include  elimination  of  the  5-month  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  benefits,  as  well 
as  the  reconsideration  stage  in  benefit 
determinations.  Also,  we  should  grant 
permission  for  adoptive  children  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits  without  regard  to  certain 
time  requirements,  and  we  should  allow 
the  issuance  of  duplicate  checks  where 
the  original  ones  have  been  lost  or  stolen. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  have  experi- 
enced problems  in  many  of  these  areas  In 
their  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  review  this 
proposal  for  revising  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  soon  as  possible. 
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NEW  CHINA  HANDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
early  days  of  the  Carter  Presidency  have 
been  marked  by  a  Isu:k  of  action  and 
comment  on  the  China  issue,  and  with 
good  reason. 

Since  the  death  of  Mao.  the  mainland 
has  gone  through  a  .series  of  upheavals. 
As  usual,  the  rest  of  the  world  finds  out 
about  these  problems  second  and  third 
band. 

Tj'pically  those  who  are  chosen  to 
travel  to  Communist  China  return  with 
glowing  accounts  of  their  journey.  The 
most  common  myths  are  that  everyone 
is  clothed  and  fed;  the  government  is 
well  nm;  the  people  are  happy. 

In  the  past  few  months  more  and  more 
visitors  have  found  Communist  China  to 
be  something  less  than  paradise.  They 
are  objecting  publicly  to  the  restrictive 
"guided  tours"  the  Communist  regime 
has  set  up  for  them. 

Maybe  for  once  we  would  be  wise  to 
listen  to  the  reports  the  visitors  are  mak- 
ing. Such  as  the  failure  of  the  economic 
programs,  the  fighting  in  some  prov- 
inces, the  starvation,  and  the  persecu- 
tion. 


All  of  these  are  cataloged  in  a  brief 
editorial  by  James  Grant  printed  in 
Barron's  magazine. 

Before  the  China  debate  heats  up 
again,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Grant's  essay  helps  to  put  the 
issue  in  its  proper  focus. 

The  article  follows: 
New  China  Hands — They  Seem  as  Misctttded 
AND  Biased  as  the  Old 

(By  James  Grant) 

Recent  dispatches  from  China  seem  calcu- 
lated to  mystify  all  but  the  most  seasoned 
and  cynical  observers  of  the  Communist  Mid- 
dle Kingdom.  A  hundred  million  voices, 
which  for  months  reviled  Teng  Hslao-peng, 
former  Vice-Premier  who  was  purged  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  then  resurrected, 
now  re-slng  his  praises.  Scarcely  had  the 
last  breath  passed  from  Mao's  body  when  it 
pleased  the  masses  to  topple  the  chairman's 
wife,  Chiang  Ching,  and  three  other 
Shanghai  radicals,  pretenders  to  the  Party 
helm  and  arch-foes  of  the  unrepentcnt  capi- 
talist roader,  Teng  Hsiao-peng.  "Any  cat  that 
can  catch  mice  is  a  good  cat,"  Teng  was  wont 
to  preach,  "whether  it  is  white  or  black." 
But  now  Chiang  is  out  and  Teng  Is  in,  and 
all  China  is  occupied  in  getting  the  facts 
strai'^ht. 

Newspaper  reports  of  violence — including 
"beating,  smashing,  looting,"  the  Party  Jour- 
nal, Jenmln  Jlh  ?ao,  disclosed  last  month- 
have  been  common  fare  for  a  year.  "The  num- 
ber of  nighttime  militia  patrols  on  the  streets 
of  Peking  appears  to  be  increasing  almost 
week  by  week."  The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
reported  In  July.  "Particularly  after  mid- 
night, one  can  see  numerous  small  groups 
of  militiamen,  and  occasionally  women, 
carrying  wooden  truncheons."  A  general 
malaise  seems  to  have  fallen  over  Peking. 
"One  Western  diplomat,"  The  New  York 
Times  related  last  week,  "said  Chinese  were 
beginning  to  respond  with  'nervous  giggles* 
to  questions  about  what  was  happening." 

The  best  reading  on  China  nowadays,  how- 
ever, isn't  to  be  found  In  the  newspapers. 
Commentary,  the  distinguished  monthly 
magazine,  ran  an  article  in  its  December  is- 
sue titled  "Seeing  China  Plain"  by  Edward 
N.  Luttwak,  associate  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Research  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  that  is  fast  becoming  a  cause 
celebre.  Luttwak's  piece  hasn't  much  to  say 
on  the  bizarre  twists  of  recent  Chinese  poll- 
tics.  But,  based  on  the  author's  tour  of  China 
this  fall  in  the  company  of  former  Defense 
Secretary  (now  energy-czar  designate)  James 
Schlesinger,  it  sheds  worlds  of  light  on  the 
Chinese  system. 

Luttwak  Is  Implacable.  He  sees  in  the  mo- 
bilized Chinese  masses  not  worthy  order,  nor 
self-discipline,  but  unbounded  totalitarian- 
ism. He  observes  that  China's  "is  the  only 
regime  In  the  temperate  zones  of  the  world 
which  actually  makes  a  boast  of  its  ability 
to  feed  and  clothe  its  population."  He  writes 
of  sweatshops,  militarism,  the  "mock-equal- 
ity" of  dress  and  the  maddening  waste  of  a 
planned  economy. 

A  guest  visiting  parts  of  China  that  no 
Westerner  has  viewed  in  generations,  Lutt- 
wak Is  signally  ungrateful.  In  Tibet,  for  ex- 
ample, a  land  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, he  writes:  "I  asked  a  Chinese  official 
resident  In  Tibet  since  1960  how  to  say 
'please*  and  'thank  you'  In  Tibetan.  He  did 
not  know.  I  asked  him  how  to  translate 
'move,'  'go*  and  'faster.'  He  knew."  Luttwak, 
with  the  American  party,  visits  the  Khazak 
"East  Wind  Commune*  in  the  Urumchi  area 
of  northwest  China.  The  group  files  into  a 
tent  to  endure  a  lecture  on  the  evils  of  Teng 
Hslao-peng  (little  did  they  know)  while 
pretty  girls  served  mares'  milk  and  whole 
boiled  sheep.  Presently,  "someone  lifted  one 
edge  of  the  carpet  in  the  polychrome  tent 
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(all  the  many  tents  we  had  passed  on  the 
road  were  dirty  brown)  and  found  the  grass 
quite  green.  The  show  had  been  rigged  for 
us." 

Commentary  might  be  running  letters  on 
the  Luttwak  piece  for  the  rest  of  1977,  Audrey 
Topping,  New  York  Times  foreign  corre- 
spondent whom  Luttwak  charges  was  gulled 
in  Urumchi  In  1975,  stands  by  her  account 
of  "East  Wind"  as  a  real  place  (she  has  pro- 
duced photographs)  of  2,400  square  miles. 
"He  didn't  read  my  articles  any  plainer  than 
he  saw  China,"  she  replied  when  reached  at 
her  home  in  Scarsdale,  and  it  might  be  noted 
that  Luttwak,  an  irstscible  chap,  aroused  the 
Ire  of  some  of  his  American  traveling  com- 
panions. "He  was  Just  a  very  distasteful 
guest,"  one  recalls.  "It  takes  years  to  bring 
China  Into  perspective.  It's  quite  a  compli- 
cated and  alien  culture." 

Perhaps,  but  the  words  have  a  distress- 
ingly familiar  ring.  Just  four  decades  have 
passed  since  Walter  Duranty,  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Moscow  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times,  reported  on  the  glories  of  col- 
lectivized agriculture  while  millions  per- 
ished, ekeing  out  sustenance  from  horse  ma- 
nure and  human  corpses,  during  the  infa- 
mous Ukranian  famine.  "Basically,"  wrote 
Professor  Harold  Laskl  of  the  Show  Trials 
of  Stalin's  purge,  "I  did  not  observe  much 
difference  between  the  general  character  of 
a  trial  In  Russia  and  in  (England)."  Attests 
Robert  Conquest,  the  British  historian: 
"Scholars  and  Russian  experts  were  duped  to 
the  same  degree  as  Journalists  and  lawyers.'* 

Today,  in  American  writing  on  China,  grim 
parallels  abound.  Luttwak's  piece  deserves 
the  closest  reading.  "Future  historians  may 
well  say,"  averred  Audrey  Topping  upon  the 
death  of  Mao,  "that  no  man  in  China's  his- 
tory has  given  so  much  to  so  many  In  so 
short  a  time."  Writes  Ross  TerrlU,  of  Har- 
vard, in  the  January  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
"Having  known  the  pain  of  national  depend- 
ence, the  Chinese  breathe  with  determined 
pleasure  the  air  of  toto.l  Independence.*'  (It 
Is  as  if  the  state  were  human,  that  the  Party, 
now  free  to  slander  and  resurrect  whom  It 
pleases,  is  free  as  some  men  are  free.)  "The 
revolutionary  generation,"  explained  John 
King  Fairbank,  also  of  Harvard,  in  1974, 
"deem  It  only  appropriate  that  foreign  con- 
tact like  all  developments  should  be  under 
rational  and  purposeful  control." 

One  does  not,  in  the  polite  company  of 
most  China  scholars,  broach  the  topics  of 
Communist  bloodlust,  forced  labor,  black 
markets,  beggars  or  famine.  Scholars  who 
persist  In  'dwelling  on  the  reported  enor- 
mities of  Chinese  life — Richard  L.  Walker,  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  has  done 
so  for  years,  even  daring  to  place  a  figure  on 
the  cost  of  communism  in  human  life, 
namely,  34-64  million  lives — risk  learned  os- 
tracism. When  Stanley  Spector,  a  professor 
of  Chinese  at  the  Washington  University  In 
St.  Louis  and  a  former  pro-China  activist, 
wrote  a  critical  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Mainland  last  spring,  he  was.  In  his  words, 
"roundly  denounced."  "The  peasants  eat 
better,  their  clothes  are  better,*'  Spector  told 
Time  magazine.  "Forestry  projects  have 
taken  hold  In  the  countryside,  and  there  Is 
green  everywhere.  .  .  .  But  as  people,  as  a 
population,  they're  like  zombies,  the  walking 
dead.  .  .  I  think  they're  having  their  first 
doubts  about  whether  Communism  Is  really 
possible." 

Self-Interest,  as  well  as  totalitarian  sym- 
pathy, explains  why  the  myth  of  the  New 
China  should  persist  In  the  face  of  mounting 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  one  is  a  China  ex- 
pert, getting  into  China  Is  professionally 
vital.  "Certain  scholars  whose  careers  hinge 
on  heavy  accessibility  do  have  inhibitions 
about  what  they  say,"  says  Robert  Scalapino 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
"It  Is,  as  you  can  Imagine,  a  very  delicate 
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question."  To  be  sure,  not  everyone  must  be 
personally  approved  by  the  Chinese — Profes- 
sor Walker  says  he  may  get  a  visa  next  year — 
but  an  open  mind  on  Communism  has  never 
kept  anyone  at  home. 

The  lion's  share  of  visas  that  Peking  makes 
available  to  American  travelers  (those  not  of 
Chinese  descent)  are  distributed  through  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S. -China  Peoples  Friend- 
ship Association,  a  tax-exempt  body  that 
dotes  on  the  Revolution  and  whose  income 
derives  largely  from  the  two-dozen  tours  It 
sponsors  annually  to  the  Mainland.  For  $4  a 
year,  one  may  subscribe  to  the  Association's 
sycophantic  quarterly.  New  China,  which  last 
month  featured  an  excerpt  from  "Wind  in 
the  Tower:  Mao  Tsetung  and  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  1949-75."  a  new  book  by  the  pro- 
llfilc  apologist,  Han  Suyln.  Whether  the  poor 
woman  will  ever  be  trusted  again,  however.  Is 
a  question  we  remand  to  the  suitable  people's 
court.  Her  book  defends  the  heinous  Mrs. 
Mao — "It  fell  to  Chiang  Chlng  to  denounce 
the  ultra-left,  and  she  did  so  .  .  ." — Just  as  if 
this  were  August,  and  not  January. 

Six  months  ago  appeared  a  major  series  of 
articles  in  Worldview  magazine  by  a  husband 
and  wife  who  have  spent  more  than  a  decade 
Interviewing  Chinese  emigres  in  Hong  Kong. 
The  series,  by  Ivan  and  Miriam  London  (co- 
authors of  "The  Revenge  of  Heaven,"  the 
Journal  of  a  Red  Guard  which  the  late  Kurt 
Bloch  reviewed  in  these  pages),  was  called 
"The  Other  China:  Hunger."  Carefully  weigh- 
ing their  data,  the  Londons  pieced  together 
new  evidence  of  a  famine  in  the  wake  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  (1958)  which  fully 
rivaled  the  horror  of  the  Ukraine  40  years 
ago.  "Heaven  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
blamed  by  the  authorities  for  the  national 
misery  following  the  Leap,"  write  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  London.  "The  sad  truth  is.  however,  that 
only  planned  human  Intervention  could  and 
did  manage  such  a  thoroughgoing,  nation- 
wide disaster.  In  every  province,  misguided 
Party  zeal  and  amateurism  prevailed  over 
both  agricultural  science  and  the  old  peas- 
ants' wisdom."  How  many  died?  Tens  of  mil- 
lions, perhaps — the  Londons  cite  firsthand  re- 
ports of  cannibalism;  the  number  of  food 
parcels  shipped  by  Hong  Kong  residents  to 
relatives  of  the  Mainland  rose  from  870.000 
in  1959  to  3.7  million  In  1961.  The  last  de- 
fense of  Chinese  Communism  has  always 
been  that  under  Mao  and  Chou,  the  people  at 
least  had  enough  to  eat.  Now  that  argument, 
too,  rings  hollow.  The  "Other"  China  Is,  after 
all,  the  New  China. 


PLUTONIUM  AND  RACISM  DO  NOT 
MIX 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  on 
earth  would  South  Africa  possibly  do 
with  a  nuclear  bomb?  And  why  on  earth 
would  it  be  in  our  interest  to  let  them 
have  one?  Yet  in  an  aura  of  semi-secrecy, 
the  United  States  has  quietly  assisted 
the  South  African  nuclear  program  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

American  assistance  in  the  South  Afri- 
can nuclear  program  is  yet  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  inability  of  our  cor- 
porate and  governmental  institutions  to 
conform  to  our  standards  of  decency  and 
morality  in  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 
Ever  since  the  1957  bilateral  agreement 
allowing  export  of  nuclear  fuel  to  South 
Africa,  U.S.  firms,  eager  to  set  up  profit- 
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able  facilities  in  that  country,  and  the 
U.S.  Government,  which  has  continually 
provided  the  South  Africans  with  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  technology,  have  acted 
in  concert  to  give  the  apartheid  regime 
the  capability  for  atomic  holocaust. 
Thus,  even  after  South  Africa  refused 
to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  the  United  States  authorized 
sales  of  "enriched  weapons  grade"  ura- 
nium for  South  African  reactors. 
*  There  can  be  no  possible  gain  to  the 
United  States  in  permitting  the  South 
Africans  to  play  nuclear  blackmail  with 
the  rest  of  their  continent.  Rather,  by 
doing  so,  we  are  enabling  their  regime 
to  thwart  our  efforts  to  bring  a  swift 
and  peaceful  transition  to  majority  gov- 
ernment. For  too  long  we  have  concerned 
ourselves  with  know-how.  What  we  now 
need  in  our  South  African  policy  is  less 
know-how,  and  more  no-way.  The  fol- 
lowing article  is  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  16,  1977: 
South  Africa,  With  U.S.  Aid,  Near  A-Bomb 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Pretoria. — Working  with  American  scien- 
tists and  American-supplied  enriched  urani- 
um. South  Africa  has  developed  an  Independ- 
ent nuclear  Industry  that  Is  within  two  to 
four  years  of  manufacturing  an  atom  bomb. 

That  estimate  Is  labeled  as  "the  outside 
range"  by  a  well-informed  American  govern- 
ment source  who  is  convinced  that  the  South 
Africans  can  cut  it  to  a  matter  of  months 
if  they  concentrate  funds  and  manpower 
in  a  crash  version  of  their  present  program. 

At  least  one  British  expert  feels  that  the 
South  Africans  may  have  already  produced 
an  atomic  weapon. 

Connie  Mulder,  the  information  and  In- 
terior minister  In  the  white -minority  gov- 
ernment that  confronts  increasing  black 
pressure  on  its  borders  and  unrest  at  home, 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny  that  his  country 
was  close  to  having  the  bomb. 

"Let  me  Just  say  that  if  we  are  attacked, 
no  rules  apply  at  all  If  It  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  our  existence,"  Mulder  said.  "We  will 
use  all  means  at  our  disposal,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  Just  com- 
pleted our  own  pilot  plant  that  uses  very 
advanced  technology,  and  that  we  have  ma- 
jor uranium  resources." 

South  Africa  has  never  signed  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty,  a  fact  that  Prime 
Minister  John  Vorster  himself  called  atten- 
tion to  last  year  when  he  told  an  interviewer 
that  while  "we  are  only  Interested  In  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  power," 
South  Africa  "can  enrich  uranium  and  we 
have  the  capability"  of  mounting  a  nuclear 
defense. 

Evidently  developed  without  direct  Ameri- 
can Involvement,  the  pilot  plant  at  Valln- 
daba,  near  Pretoria,  can  enrich  uranium  to 
weapons-grade  level,  according  to  American 
sources.  A  "moderate"  rate  of  production 
would  provide  South  Africa  with  at  least  20 
to  40  pounds  of  Plutonium,  enough  raw  fis- 
sionable material  to  put  together  as  a  weapon 
by   1981,  according  to  these  sources. 

Military  experts  discount  the  usefulness 
of  a  nuclear  arsenal  against  a  black  urban 
revolt  or  a  guerrilla  war,  the  most  likely 
threats  to  the  white  government. 

But  recent  guarded  comments  by  South 
African  officials  Indicate  that  they  see  the 
high  level  of  nuclear  technology  they  have 
developed  as  giving  them  both  strategic 
bargaining  power  with  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  future  corner 
on  much  of  the  world's  enriched  nuclear  fuel 
market  now  dominated  by  the  United  States. 

These  possibilities  were  hinted  at  in  an 
unusually  frank  talk  delivered  last  October 
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at  a  Johannesburg  seminar  by  A.J.A.  Roux, 

president  of  the  South  African  Atomic  En- 
ergy Board,  who  also  paid  a  rare  open  tribute 

to   the   usually   screened   American   role   in 

developing    South    Africa's    npclear    tech- 
nology. 
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nuclear  equipment  installed  at 
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nuclear  fuel  between  1981  and 

French-manufactured 

eratlng  reactors  now  being 

Cape    Province    at    Koeberg, 
sales  of  weapons-grade  enriched 

South  Africa  in  1975  and  1976 

the  Pelindaba  research  reswitor. 
In   addition   to   giving    South 
chance  to  gain  something  like 
a  year  in  foreign  exchange 
commercial  enrichment  plant 
the  mid-1980s,  the  technology  w 
South    Africa    "completely 
overseas  sources  of  supply"  in 
Roux  stressed. 

An    emerging    pattern    of 
white  leaders  who  say  they 
external      pressures,      including 
moves   to    change    their 
have  led  some  analysts  to  concl 
potential  development  of  atomic 
Intended  more  as  a  diplomatic 
a  battlefield  one. 

Tlie   Soviet  Union   Is 
guerrilla    movements    in    this 
Cuban     military     units     are 
Angola.   Prime   Minister   Vorstei 
officials    warn    their    followers 
that  they  cannot  count  on  the 
to  protect  them  from  a  Soviet 
the  whites  will  have  to  rely 
resources  to  dissuade  any 
ventlon. 

The  government — for  which 
who  form  17  per  cent  of  the  26  n 
latlon.   can   vote — has   wrapped 
program  in  deep  secrecy  for 
Its  need  for  diplomatic  leverage 
allowing  a  few  details  to  filter 

The  nuclear  program  Is 
distinct  stages: 

Raw  uranium  exports.  South 
of  the  four  largest  suppliers  of 
the   non-Communist   world,   h 
$1.4  billion  in  foreign  currencj 
from    foreign   sales,   largely    to 
States  and  Britain. 

State  Department  officials 
publicly  that  American  w 
years  to  sell  nuclear  material  to 
stems   in   part   from   US.   acce 
African  uranium  in  building  up 
arsenal  during  the  Cold  War. 
Research  done  since  1964  on 
reactor  system  at  Pelindaba. 
government   approved   the  shipp 
pounds  of  weapons-grade 
in  1975  and  1976  to  this  facility, 
lean  scientists  at   Oak  Ridge 
South  Africans  to  run. 

The   United   States   required  tetrict   safe- 
guards  that  prohibited  South  Africa  from 
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diverting  the  uranium  out  of  the  research 
reactor,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  fissionable  material  recovered  from 
the  research  reactor  has  been  used  for  weap- 
ons research  or  building  by  South  Africa. 

Expert  sources  feel,  however,  that  the 
operation  of  the  Pelindaba  plant  was  an 
essential  element  In  the  training  of  South 
African  nuclear  scientists  who  developed  the 
enrichment  process  that  now  opens  the  way 
to  nuclear  weapons  production. 

Nuclear  power  production.  South  Africa 
agreed  last  summer  to  buy  two  922-mega- 
watt  nuclear  electricity  generators  from  a 
French  consortium,  despite  an  energetic  ef- 
fort by  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations 
and  the  embassy  here  to  sell  General  EHectric 
reactors  to  the  South  Africans. 

The  1981-84  American  commitment  to 
process  South  Africa's  low-grade  uranitim 
into  3  per  cent  enriched  fuel  and  ship  it  back 
carries  South  Africa  up  to  the  time  when  its 
own  commercial  enrichment  plan  will  be  In 
operation,  according  to  American  and  South 
African  soiirces. 

Arms  control  agencies  do  not  see  the  sale 
of  electricity  generators  and  3  per  cent  en- 
riched fuel  as  a  direct  link  to  a  country  ob- 
taining nuclear-weapons  technology,  and  the 
Koeberg  deal  has  aroused  little  concern  out- 
side of  black  Africa,  which  has  condemned 
Prance  for  the  sale. 

Independent  enrichment  of  uranium.  The 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  South  African 
effort,  from  a  weapons-manufacturing  point 
of  view,  has  been  underway  since  the  early 
1960s. 

Vorster  and  Roux  lifted  the  veil  over  the 
Vallndaba  project  slightly  by  announcing 
in  August  1970  that  South  Africa  had  per- 
fected a  "new  and  unique  process"  that 
would  enrich  fuel  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
the  two  existing  technologies  used  by  the 
United  States  and  its  Western  European 
allies.  Then  they  quickly  dropped  the  veil 
again,  until  October  when  Roux  confirmed 
that  Vallndaba  plant  was  in  operation. 

Since  the  1970  South  African  announce- 
ment, speculation  has  grown  that  the  pilot 
enrichment  plant  at  Vallndaba  is  based  on 
a  process  developed  by  West  Germany's 
Erwln  Becker,  who  has  said  that  Roux  and 
other  South  African  scientists  had  free  ac- 
cess to  his  research  and  may  have  succeeded 
in  adapting  it. 

The  process  is  also  used  in  an  enrichment 
plant  that  West  Germany  is  seeking  to  sell 
to  Brazil.  The  Carter  administration  has 
tried  to  stop  the  sale. 

The  Becker  process  requires  huge  amounts 
of  electricity  to  power  the  motors  that  drive 
It.  South  Africa  has  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est supplies  of  cheap  coal,  which  presumably 
it  would  burn  to  make  the  electricity  in  its 
uranium  enrichment. 

Roux  noted  in  his  seminar  talk  that  the 
abundant  coal  deposits  here  made  It  unlikely 
that  nuclear  energy  would  be  used  much  out- 
side the  cape  coast  area  and  local  consump- 
tion of  enriched  uraniiun  would  be  "modest." 
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CONSroERA'nONS  FOR  A  CORIPRE- 
HENSIVE  TEST  BAN  ON  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIONS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter  has  expressed  his  desire  to  nego- 
tiate a  comprehensive  test  ban  on  nu- 
clear explosions  as  a  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons.  The 


President  has  expressed  a  high  ideal 
worthy  of  our  best  effort,  but  as  the 
President's  Press  Secretary  noted  subse- 
quently, the  President  does  not  expect 
this  objective  to  be  achieved  in  his  life- 
time. I  would  like  to  suggest  two  general 
considerations  which  should  be  included 
in  a  review  of  American  policy  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  before  any  spe- 
cific policy  decisions  are  made. 

First,  virtually  all  elements  of  the  U.S. 
national  security  policy  apparatus  is  at- 
tempting to  evaluate  the  significance  of 
the  enormous  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  pos- 
ture in  the  past  several  years.  The  import 
of  these  changes  are  controversial,  and 
may  not  be  resolved  for  some  time  as  we 
have  ongoing  diplomatic  efforts  in  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation,  the  Soviet  buildup 
may  not  yet  be  completed,  and  for  other 
reasons  too  numerous  to  discuss  here.  By 
rushing  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
we  may  foreclose  options  as  to  how  we 
may  respond,  indeed,  may  have  to  re- 
spond to  these  important  changes  in  the 
international  strategic  nuclear  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  in  a  policy  review  of  issues  af- 
fecting the  U.S.  position  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  we  should  consult  with  im- 
portant potential  proliferators  such  as 
Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  other  nations  who 
may  acquire  a  capability  to  build  and 
experiment  with  nuclear  explosives  in 
the  years  ahead,  as  well  as  our  allies,  and 
Communist  China.  We  cannot  prudently 
limit  our  policy  review  to  a  two-dimen- 
sional discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union 
alone. 

Third,  the  President  should  solicit  the 
views  of  the  Congress  about  American 
policy  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
as  part  of  his  consideration  of  what 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  that 
policy.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  serious  public  policy  issues 
involved  in  this  complex  question, 

Clarence  Robinson,  the  very  able  writer 
for  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology 
addresses  these  serious  issues  from  his 
unique  perspective. 

This  article  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows : 

Nuclear    Test    Halt    Under    Stttdy 
(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Washington.— President  Jimmy  Carter's 
Administration  Is  moving  toward  a  unilateral 
cessation  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  is  ex- 
pected to  advance  that  position  in  Moscow 
in  late  March  to  try  to  maneuver  the  Rus- 
sians into  a  bilateral  agreement  to  halt  nu- 
clear weapons  tests. 

In  recent  weeks  government  agencies  hax'e 
been  conducting  a  study  at  the  request  of 
President  Carter  to  examine  the  ramifications 
of  ceasing  nuclear  testing.  The  letter  of  re- 
quest signed  by  the  President  asked  that  a 
full  range  of  options  be  considered,  including 
a  unilateral  moratorium. 

A  working  group  headed  by  the  National 
Security  CouncU  already  has  formulated 
some  of  the  Information  from  the  various 
agencies  in  a  draft  of  an  executive  summary, 
but  it  has  twice  been  delayed  in  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  is  now  being  re- 
structured, according  to  senior  officials. 

The  National  Security  Council,  in  respond- 
ing to  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
said  that  no  decision  has  been  made  on  a 
unilateral  moratorium  by  the  U.S. 
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The  officials  said  the  President  believes  he 
can  prove  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  by  a  willingness  to  unilaterally 
Impose  a  halt  to  underground  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  that,  in  so  doing,  he  may 
be  able  to  get  negotiations  started  again 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  USSR. 

Agencies  conducting  the  study  reque.sted 
by  President  Carter  do  not  openly  oppose  the 
unilateral  moratorium  even  though  officials 
at  the  agencies  privately  express  some  con- 
cerns over  such  a  move  without  a  quid  pro 
quo  from  the  Soviets. 

Major  objections  appear  not  to  be  based 
on  a  halt  that  could  affect  the  warhead 
development  for  the  mobile  MX  missile  pro- 
gram or  the  development  of  U.S.  cruise  mis- 
sile warheads  but  rather  on  a  deterioration 
of  capability  that  might  occur  If  nucle.nr 
weapons  testing  is  halted  and  a  number  of 
skilled  scientists  and  technicians  leave  the 
laboratories  for  other  development  areas. 
There  also  could  be  a  problem  with  the 
availability  of  critical  materials  for  warheads, 
already  being  experienced  to  a  limited  degree. 

The  Defense  Dept.  late  last  week  was  pre- 
paring to  respond  to  the  study  request  by 
telling  the  White  House  that  a  halt  to  nu- 
clear wapons  testing  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  warhead  development  for  the  MX, 
the  Lockheed  Trident  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  or  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
grams. 

The  Pentagon  position  Is  that  a  nuclear 
device  tested  abotit  a  year  and  half  ago  un- 
der the  code  name  Almendro  meet.i;  the  basic 
requirements  of  the  MX  warhead.  The  Al- 
mendro device  Is  In  the  400-kiloton  yield 
range  and  can  be  reworked  to  meet  require- 
ments for  the  MX.  Devices  new  in  the  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  warhead  requirements  for  the  USAF/ 
Boeing  air-launched  cruise  mls.'lle  or  the 
Navy/General  Dynamics  Tomahawk  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile. 

Major  concern  expressed  by  senior  U.S. 
officials  Intimately  familiar  with  the  war- 
head development  process  Is  that  size,  weight 
and  center  of  balance  constraints  may  suf- 
fer If  the  Administration  Imposes  a  mora- 
torium at  this  time. 

"It's  pretty  early  in  the  development  cycle 
for  sizing  to  have  been  accomplLshed  for  the 
MX  or  cruise  missiles,  and  the  devices  which 
have  been  tested  are  only  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  final  warhead  design,"  one 
senior  official  explained. 

He  added  that  in  the  past  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  laboratories  at  Loa  Alamos  and 
Sandia  always  have  worked  closely  with  de- 
velopers of  the  delivery  vehicle  In  tradeoffs 
to  optimize  performance  of  the  nuclear  war- 
head within  the  design  constraints  and  that 
not  doing  this  will  be  a  new  method  of  do- 
ing business. 

"The  laboratories  believe  that  it  will  re- 
quire another  three  years  of  underground 
testing  to  adequately  develop  the  warhead 
for  the  MX  and  the  cruise  missiles."  another 
senior  official  said.  He  agreed  that  the  Al- 
mendro warhead  could  be  used.  But  he  said 
It  may  not  meet  the  throw  weight  optimum 
for  use  with  the  MX,  and  that  It  is  too  early 
to  determine  the  center  of  balance  problems 
that  could  later  be  encountered  with  the 
device,  specially  when  placed  on  a  mobile 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  with  the 
range  of  the  MX.  The  MX  also  will  have  a 
new  reentry  vehicle  design,  complicating  the 
warhead  packaging. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  warhead  for  the  cruise 
missiles  now  In  development,  the  official  said 
that  the  Defense  Dept  seeking  a  warhead 
for  the  SRAM-B  (short-range  attack  missile) . 
This  would  be  a  warhead  for  use  on  the 
short-range  attack  missile  as  well  as  for  ap- 
plication to  the  cruise  missiles.  Such  a  war- 
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head  requires  that  the  maximum  yield  be 
obtained  within  serious  size  and  weight  con- 
straints and  "requires  a  clever  design  to 
achieve  this."  The  SRAM-B  warhead  is  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  development.  If  it  Is 
halted  now,  the  services  can  obtain  a  war- 
head from  the  U.S.  stockpile  in  the  100-150- 
kiloton  range,  but  it  will  not  be  optimal. 

The  SRAM-B  missile  Is  one  of  those  weap- 
ons systems  now  marked  for  elimination  In 
the  first-round  Defense  budget  cuts  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  The  cuts  initially 
total  $2.8  billion  and  that  Includes  delaying 
full-scale  development  of  the  MX  system  by  a 
year  and  reducing  funding  from  $294  million 
to  $134  million,  delaying  operational  capa- 
bility until  1985. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration was  asked  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  to  respond  to  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  stopping  nuclear  testing  now,  but 
In  addition  the  agency  also  was  asked  to 
assess  the  relative  effects  of  the  U.S.  vis  a 
vis  the  USSR.  Agency  officials  are  still  prepar- 
ing a  response  for  President  Carter,  but  the 
consensus  is  that  the  USSR  already  has  ac- 
complished in  recent  tests  all  of  its  aims  in 
developing  new  warheads  for  the  family  of 
new  ICBMs  now  being  deployed  and  has 
adequately  tested  the  warhead  for  its  new 
5,600-naut. -ml. -range  SS-NX-18  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  designed  for  the 
Delta  2  submarine.  "About  all  the  Soviets  still 
need  to  do  is  to  tweak  some  of  their  naval 
weapons  a  little  bit,"  one  of  the  officials  ex- 
plained. 

"With  the  MX  device  [warhead),  we  can 
get  good  yield  if  given  latitude  in  weight, 
size  and  balance.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  de- 
velopment to  be  done,"  the  official  said,  "and 
from  the  questions  being  asked  by  the  Carter 
people  about  warhead  development,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  really  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  have  no  real  concept  of  what 
a  moratorium  will  mean  to  the  U.S.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  have  a  warhead  for  the  MX 
and  cruise  missiles,  and,  yes,  it  will  go  off, 
but  there  is  a  lot  more  than  that  Involved 
in  successfully  mating  a  device  to  a  launch 
vehicle." 

Air  Force  officials  said  the  service  would 
have  to  settle  for  an  existing  design  close  to 
the  throw  weight  planned  for  the  mlrved 
MX.  "It  will  not  be  exact  or  Ideally  suited 
for  the  mls.slle  and  If  left  on  our  own  we 
would  develop  a  new' warhead  for  the  MX," 
an  official  said. 

The  Ford  Administration's  earlier  Imposi- 
tion of  the  threshold  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
treaty  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  ham- 
pered development  of  the  warhead  for  the 
Mk.  12A  reentry  vehicle  to  Improve  the  Air 
Force/Boeing  Mlnuteman  3  ICBM.  The  war- 
head finally  was  certified  for  the  Inventory. 
but  It  failed  to  achieve  Its  design  yield  ob- 
jectives. 

The  treaties  Imposed  a  threshold  limit  of 
150  kllotons,  but  the  U.S.  has  not  allowed 
the  ERDA  laboratories  to  test  even  close  to 
the  maximum  levels,  even  though  the  treaties 
have  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  test  nuclear  devices  of  I50-250-klloton8  in 
locations  normally  reserved  for  warhead  tests 
according  to  senior  U.S.  officials.  Tests  have 
been  conducted  at  Novaya  Zemlya  for  war- 
heads for  the  new  family  of  ICBMs  now  being 
developed  In  the  USSR— SS-16,  17,  18  and  19. 

The  energy  agency  Is  not  actively  opposing 
the  Administration  In  the  study  of  the  effect 
of  halting  nuclear  testing,  one  official  said, 
because  It  Is  only  a  study.  "But  the  real 
reason  is  that  ERDA  is  afraid  of  reorganiza- 
tion by  the  Carter  people,  and  they  are  afraid 
that  If  they  oppose  the  halting  of  nuclear 
testing  ERDA's  national  security  apparatus 
wUl  be  transferred  to  the  Defense  Dept.,  but 
not  in  one  piece — weapons  effects  could  go 
to    the    Defense    Nuclear    Agency    and    the 
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laboratories  might  be  parceled  out  to  the 
various  services.  So,  the  Administration  aas 
ERDA  completely  tranqullized.  This  is  a 
policy  matter  and,  as  a  technical  agency, 
ERDA  has  been  strongly  advised  not  to 
Intervene,"  a  senior  U.S.  official  said. 

A  number  of  U.S.  officials  are  perplexed 
over  the  possibility  that  President  Carter  may 
offer  the  Soviets  a  unilateral  test  ban.  They 
believe  that  It  is  inconsistent  with  a  U.S. 
initiative  in  progress  over  the  past  two  years 
to  modernize  the  tactical  nuclear  forces  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO). 

A  good  deal  of  research  and  development 
already  has  been  accomplished,  but  a  great 
deal  of  testing  Is  necessary  to  complete  the 
development  of  nxiclear  devices  for  tise  with 
tactical  weapons  In  Europe. 

The  effort  was  started  to  modernize  the 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  within  the  alliance. 
A  number  of  weapons  In  the  NATO  inventory 
are  antiquated  and  some  even  still  use  a  gun 
type  assembly  with  fissile  material — the  same 
design  type  used  in  early  nuclear  bombs. 

The  research  and  development  effort  is 
aimed  at  developing  modern  warheads  that 
provide  the  President  unproved  command 
and  control,  make  the  warheads  less  vulnera- 
ble to  an  accidental  detonation  ;ind  add 
safety  devices  to  inhibit  nuclear  yield  if  the 
weapons  fall  into  the  nands  of  terrorists. 

"Adequate  testing  of  these  devices  Is  re- 
quired," one  official  said,  "so  that  going  to  a 
complete  threshold  test  ban  means  on  the 
one  hand  the  President  is  saying  improve 
NATO  posture,  and  on  the  other  taking  away 
the  means  to  accomplish  it." 

In  a  separate  study  of  the  minimum  deter- 
rence level  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  con- 
ducted for  the  White  House  by  the  Defense 
Dept.,  a  level  of  about  250  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  was  used  to  gauge 
the  concept  of  adequate  deterrent.  This  ef- 
fort reflects  President  Carter's  initiative  to 
seek  a  redviction  of  nuclear  weapons  by  both 
sides,  officials  said.  But  it  provides  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems. 

"The  disturbing  part  of  the  study  Presi- 
dent Carter  Initiated  on  the  minimum  de- 
terrence is  that  calculations  of  the  levels  of 
fatalities  in  the  USSR  are  still  very  high 
iising  the  limited  number  of  SLBMs.  This 
aids  the  case  made  by  those  people  who 
have  a  minimum  deterrence  concept  and  to 
them  proves  the  U.S.  doesn't  need  many 
ICBMs.  This  Is  a  dangerous  process,"  one 
senior  official  said.  "It  also  presents  enor- 
mous verification  problems,  and  it  means 
that  if  the  other  side  cheats  on  the  numbers 
it  becomes  significant.  If  they  had  only  20 
SLBMs  more  than  permitted,"  it  could  mean 
that  a  nearly  10%  increase  in  the  force 
would  become  significant. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  in  the  midst  of  an 
Intense  ballistic  missile  modernization  ef- 
fort. "One  of  the  most  significant  Improve- 
ments In  military  capability  during  this 
period  has  been  missile  accuracy.  We  now 
believe  that  previous  estimates  of  the  date  of 
advance  in  Soviet  technology  In  this  area 
were  underestimated  by  about  four  years," 
Lt.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay,  Air  Force  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  research  and  development, 
told  Congress  last  week. 

"The  trends  in  Soviet  missile  production 
are  equally  disconcerting,"  he  added.  "They 
are  mass  producing  highly  sophisticated 
weapons.  Including  high-yield  multiple,  in- 
dependently targetable  reentry  vehicle,  with 
as  many  as  10  warheads  per  missile.  We  esti- 
mate they  have  already  deployed  about  40 
SS-17S,  50  SS-lSs  and  140  SS-I9s.  With  re- 
spect to  MIRV  production,  we  foresee  their 
arsenal  growing  by  a  factor  of  more  than 
five  by  1980,"  Gen.  Slay  said. 

The  SS-19  has  a  throw  weight  three  to 
four  times  that  of  the  SS-11  It  Is  replacing 
and    Is   capable   of   dispensing   six   reentry 
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vehicles,  with  each  in  the 
range.   The  reentry   vehicle 
8S-19  Is  computer  controlled, 
ance   can   provide    a   capability 
U.S.  ICBM  silos  with  Increased 
A  liquid  propellant  ICBM,  the 
to  four  reentry  vehicles  each 
in  excess  of  200  kllotona.  The 
Is   In   the   two-megaton   range 
has  up  to  eight  reentry  vehicles 
largest  of  the  new  ICBMs,  wl 
head  In  the  two-megaton  range 
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HON.  MARTHA  KEYS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEifTATlVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 
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Mrs.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
introducing  legislation  which 
to  control  the  continuing 
Federal  Government.  My 
Federal  Agency  Pilot 
Review  Act  of  1977  is  a  . 
monly  referred  to  as  a  "sunset 
provides  for  the  initiation 
matic  termination  and  review 
a  trial  basis  for  six  Federal 

When   a    termination   for 
agency  comes  up,  ■a.  full-scalfe 
that  agency  would  be  made  _ 
of  Management  and  Budget 
gressional  Budget  Office,  an( 
eral  Accounting  Office.  Their 
would  be  reviewed  by  the 
oversight  committees  of  the 
Senate.  After  public  hearing; 
mittee  could  recomm.end  that 
be  reestablished  or  modified 
of  Congress  or  simply  allow 
If  an  agency  is  renewed,  it 
matically  be  subject  to  the 
nation  and  review  process 

In  order  to  get  this  

started,  this  legislation  direct 
agencies  be  reviewed  by 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Aviation  Administration,  and 
pational  Safety  and  Health 
tion.  Three  more  agencies 
viewed  by  October  1.  1980: 
Maritime    Administration, 
Energy  Administration,  and 
state  Commerce  Commission 
this  trial  procedure,  all  _ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
be  similarly  reviewed. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
bureaucracies  have  a  seer 
existence.  Most  of  them 
small  number  of  people  carry 

islative  directive  of  the 

come  full-fledged  giants  w 
blink  of  the  eye.  Effective  _ 
should  not  impose  the  feeling 
or  other  Americans  that 
victims  and  not  the  benefici 
ernment. 

The  growth  and 
Federal    Government's 
certainly  added  unnecessary 
redtape  to  the  administration 
programs.  A  lean  and  well  org 
eral  structure  is  demanded 
ment  is  to  succeed  at  its  firsi 
serving  its  own  citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  piteposal  will 
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be  carefully  considered  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  House : 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  system  for  the 
periodic  review  and  for  the  termination, 
continuation,  or  reestabllshment  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  Independent  regulatory 
agencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Agency 
Pilot  Termination  and  Review  Act  of  1977  ". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  large 
number  of  Federal  agencies  and  independent 
regulatory  agencies  have  been  established, 
but  that  there  exists  no  provision  for  a  re- 
view and  rejustlflcatlon  of  the  existence  of 
such  agencies.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  sys- 
tem for  the  automatic  termination  of  each 
Federal  agency  or  independent  regulatory 
agency,  with  provision  for  thorough  review 
of  the  Justification  for  each  such  agency's 
existence,  and  for  Its  continuation  or  re- 
establishment,  is  desirable  In  the  public 
interest. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Ls  to — 

(1)  establish  a  schedule  for  the  automatic 
termination  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  listed  In 
section  3; 

(2)  provide  for  the  continuation  or  re- 
establishment  of  each  such  agency  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  years  after  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  each  such  agency;  and 

(3)  serve  as  a  pilot  demonstration  for  the 
possible  expansion  of  the  termination  and 
review  process  to  all  Federal  agencies  and 
Independent  regulatory  agencies. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  for  the  following 
Federal  agencies  or  independent  regulatory 
agencies  shall  expire  and  each  such  Federal 
agency  or  independent  regulatory  agency 
shall  terminate,  subject  to  section  4,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 

(1)  By  October  1,  1979 — 

(A)  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 

(B)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration- 
and 

(C)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 

(2)  By  October  1,  1980— 

(A)  the  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

(B)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
and 

(C)  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

CONTINUATION  OR  REESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  or  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency  listed  in  sec- 
tion 3  shall  continue  in  existence  until  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  next  succeeding  year  following 
the  year  In  which  it  was  terminated.  The 
expiration  of  any  such  authority  and  the 
termination  of  any  such  Federal  agency  or 
independent  regulatory  agency  shall  not  re- 
duce or  otherwise  limit  the  powers  or  au- 
thority of  any  such  Federal  agency  or  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  until  October  1, 
1970  In  the  case  of  Federal  agencies  or  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies  set  forth  In 
section  3(1),  or  until  October  1,  1981,  In  the 
case  of  Federal  agencies  or  independent 
regulatory  agencies  set  forth  In  section  3(2). 

(b)  The  term  of  any  Federal  agency  or  in- 
dependent regulatory  agency  scheduled  for 
termination  in  section  3  may  be  continued 
or  reestablished  by  law  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  six  years. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Prior  to  the  termination,  con- 
tinuation, or  reestabllshment  of  the  Federal 
agencies  or  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
listed  in  section  3,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  having  legislative  Jurls- 
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diction  or  oversight  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  such  existing  Federal  agencies  or 
independent  regulatory  agencies  shall  hold 
public  hearings  to  receive  testimony  from  the 
public  and  from  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
any  such  Federal  agency  or  Independent 
regulatory  agency.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
each  provide  full  and  separate  evaluation 
studies  of  each  affected  Federal  agency  or 
Independent  regulatory  agency  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  at  least 
three  months  before  any  such  public  hear- 
ings are  held. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  terminating,  continuing,  or 
reestablishing  any  Federal  agency  or  In- 
dependent regulatory  agency,  or  the  report 
on  any  such  bill  or  resolution  unless  the 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  which 
any  such  bill  or  resolution  was  referred  have 
held  full  public  hearings  on  such  bill  or 
resolution. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  6.  No  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
or  Independent  regulatory  agency  shall  be 
established,  continued,  or  reestablished  In 
any  bill  submitted  in  the  Senate  and  the 
name  of  such  Federal  agency  or  office  shall 
be  mentioned  in  the  title  of  any  such  bill. 

TRANSFER    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  officers  or  employees  of  any 
Federal  agency  or  independent  regulatory 
agency  terminated  pursuant  to  section  3  and 
which  ceases  activities  shall  be  entered  on 
such  lists  for  appointments  in  the  competi- 
tive services  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate, except  that  no  such  officer  or  employee 
compensated  as  provided  in  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  so  transferred  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  35  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  3501(b)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the 
following:  ",  and  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3505."; 

(2)  in  section  3502(a)  by  Inserting  after 
"in  force"  the  following:  "or  a  termination 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Agency  Pilot  Termi- 
nation and  Review  Act  of  1977";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  3505.  Agency  termination 

"(a)  When  an  agency  is  terminated  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Pilot  Termination  and 
Review  Act  of  1977  each  present  or  former 
career  or  career-conditional  employee,  or  ex- 
cepted employee  who — 

"(1)  has  received  a  reductlon-ln -force  or 
separation  notice; 

"(2)  is  In  receipt  of  compensation  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  or 

"(3)  Is  under  sixty  years  of  age,  has  been 
retired  under  section  8337  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  is  subsequently  found  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  have  re- 
covered from  his  disability  or  to  have  been 
restored  to  earning  capacity;  and 
who  Is  employed  by  a  Federal  agency  or  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  terminated  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Federal  Agency  Pilot 
Termination  and  Review  Act  of  1977  which 
has  ceased  activity  shall  be  entered  on  such 
lists  for  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate,  except  that  no  such  officer  or 
employee  compensated  as  provided  In  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  51  of  this  title,  shall  be 
so  entered  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

"(b)  The  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  estab- 
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llsh  a  program  for  the  placement  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  a  Federal  agency 
or  Independent  regulatory  agency  terminated 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Federal  Agency 
Pilot  Termination  and  Review  Act  of  1977 
and  which  has  ceased  activity  in  appropriate 
positions  In  private  industry.";  and 

(4)  In  the  chapter  of  analysis  of  chapter 
35  by  inserting  after : 

"3504.  Preference  ellglbles;  retention;  physi- 
cal qualifications  waiver." 
the  following: 
"3505.  Agency  termination.". 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
Independent  regulatory  agency  terminated 
pursuant  to  section  3,  and  which  ceases 
activities.  In  all  matters,  Including  hearings 
or  other  actions,  then  pending  before  any 
Buch  Federal  agency  or  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  and  in  all  actions  pending  on 
the  date  of  such  termination  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several  States 
or  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  which  such  Federal 
agency  or  Independent  regulatory  agency  was 
a  party,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  all 
such  matters  consistent  with  the  cause  of 
Justice. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, appoint  such  hearing  examiners 
under  section  3105  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  taking  such  testimony  and 
rendering  such  decisions  involving  adminis- 
trative hearings,  adjudications,  or  rulemak- 
ings by  any  Federal  agency  or  independent 
regulatory  agency  terminated  pursuant  to 
section  3  and  which  ceases  activities  as  may 
be  nece-ssary  to  the  cause  of  justice. 

(e)  All  contracts  to  which  a  Federal  agency 
or  Independent  regulatory  agency  which  Is 
terminated  pursuant  to  section  3  "and  which 
ceases  activities  is  a  party  shall  be  termi- 
nated as  for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  I,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  section  105  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  106.  The  title  of  all  bills  or  resolu- 
tions Introduced  In  the  Senate  which  estab- 
lish, terminate,  continue,  or  reestablish  any 
Federal  agency  or  Independent  regulatory 
agency  shall  contain  the  name  of  any  such 
Federal  agency  or  Independent  regulatory 
agency."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  "106"  a^ 
section  "107"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  "106a"  as 
section  "108  '; 

(4)  by  redesignating  section  "I06b"  as 
section  "109"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  section  "107"  as 
section  "110"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  section  "108"  as 
section  "111"; 

(7)  by  redesignating  section  "109"  as 
section  "112"; 

(8)  by  redesignating  section  "110"  as 
section  "113"; 

(9)  by  redesignating  section  "111"  as 
section  "114"; 

(10)  by  redesignating  section  "112"  as 
section  "115"; 

(11)  by  redesignating  section  "112a"  as 
section  "116"; 

(12)  by  redesignating  section  "112b"  as 
section  "117"; 

(13)  by  redesignating  section  "113"  as 
section  "118";  and 

(14)  by  redesignating  section  "114"  as 
section  "119". 

(b)The  table  of  sections  in  chapter  2  of 
title  1,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 
"101.  Enacting  clause. 


"102. 
"103. 

"104. 

"105. 
"106. 

"107. 
"108. 
"109. 
"110. 

"111. 
'112. 

"113. 

"114. 

"115. 
"116. 


"117. 
"118. 

"119. 


Resolving  clause. 

Enacting  or  resolving  words  after  first 
section. 

Numbering  of  sections;  single  propo- 
sition. 

Title  of  appropriation  Acts. 

•ntle  of  Senate  bills  or  resolutions; 
Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

Printing  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

Promulgation  of  laws. 

Amendments  to  Constitution. 

Parchment  or  paper  for  printing  en- 
rolled bills  or  resolutions. 

Repeal  of  repealing  act. 

Repeal  of  statutes  as  affecting  existing 
liabUltles. 

Saving  clause  of  Revised  Statutes. 

Repeals  as  evidence  of  prior  effective- 
ness. 

Statutes  at  large;  contents;  admissibil- 
ity in  evidence. 

United  States  treaties  and  other  inter- 
national agreement;  contents;  ad- 
missibility in  evidence. 

United  States  international  agreement; 
transmission  to  Congress. 

'Little  and  Brown's'  edition  of  laws  and 
treaties;  slip  laws;  treaties  and  other 
international  Act  series;  admlsfilbil- 
Ity  in  evidence. 

Sealing  of  instruments.". 


DEREGULATION    OF  NATURAL   GAS 


HON.  BOB  GAMMAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  GAMMAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  re- 
cent article  published  in  Texas  Monthly, 
in  which  Paul  Burka  and  William 
Broyles  of  Texas  Monthly  engage  Alex- 
ander Cockburn  and  James  Ridgeway  of 
the  Village  Voice,  in  discussing  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion,  that  high- 
lighted in  the  interchange  is  the  regional 
perspective  on  the  natural  gas  shortage 
and  the  solutions  of  that  shortage,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues: 

Behind   thf.   Lines 

On  a  cold  day  in  early  February  ovit  friends 
Alexander  Cockburn  and  James  Ridgeway  of 
the  Village  Voice  called  from  New  York  and 
asked  Paul  Burka  and  me  to  argue  the 
"Texas"  case  for  natural  gas  deregulation. 
They  would  then  present  the  Eastern  case, 
and  print  both  in  the  Voice  under  the  gen- 
eral head  "The  New  Civil  War."  What  follows 
is  our  argument  and  their  reply.  We  have 
also  written  a  final  postscript  to  show  the 
unfortunate  but  persistent  errors  in  their 
thinking.  Since  they  had  the  last  word  in 
New  York,  we  thought  It  only  fair  to  have 
the  last  word  in  Texas.  Truth  will  out. 

Dear  .Alexander  and  Jim:  Cold  up  there, 
eh?  Well,  it's  no  picnic  down  In  the  Sun- 
belt. Schools  have  been  c!o.';ed  from  Birming- 
ham to  Dallas;  natural  gas  has  been  cur- 
tailed here  in  South  Texas.  Times  are  hard 
everywhere.  You  didn't  listen  last  year  when 
we  told  you  that  one  hard  winter  would 
show  you  the  error  of  your  ways.  Okay.  We'll 
try  again. 

Regulation  of  natvu-al  gas  has  been  one  of 
the  most  disastrous,  short-sighted  economic 
policies  this  nation  has  ever  pursued.  Two 
fundamental  elements  of  an  intelligent  en- 
ergy program  should  be  (1)  to  encourage 
exploration  for  new  reserves  and  (2)  to  pro- 
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mote  conservation.  Regulation  of  natural  gas 
has  had  the  exact  opposite  effect.  For  at  least 
ten  years,  the  price  of  newly  discovered 
natural  gas  sold  on  the  Interstate  market 
has  been  kept  at  artificially  low  levels  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC).  At  one 
point  in  the  early  seventies,  the  FPC  al- 
lowed producers  selling  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines only  one-sixth  the  price  that  was  being 
paid  to  producers  who  sold  to  the  unregu- 
lated market  inside  Texas.  Put  another  way. 
would  a  writer  rather  sell  an  article  to  the 
Village  Voice  for  a  nickel  a  word,  or  (to  keep 
It  in  the  family)  to  the  National  Star  for  30 
cents?  Social  conscience  goes  only  so  far. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  regulation,  the 
intra.'state  market  gets  virtually  all  the  newly 
discovered  gas,  while  the  interstate  market 
suffers  drastic  shortages.  The  current  system 
actually  works  to  our  advantage  in  "Texas. 
Sure,  we  have  higher  gas  prices — around  $2 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (mfc)  for  new  gas — 
but  at  least  we  have  gas,  and  we're  not  forced 
to  import  liquid  natural  gas  from  Algeria  at 
$4  per  mcf.  You  should  be  storming  Congress 
demanding  deregulation.  But  no:  what  you 
want  is  our  gas  at  your  prices.  There  is  a 
simple  rule  involved  here:  no  one  is  going  to 
explore  for  gas  if  it  Isn't  economically  feasi- 
ble. Sadly,  in  the  future  gas  Is  going  to  be 
harder  to  find,  more  expensive  to  recover. 

Opponents  of  deregulation  like  to  point  out 
that  regulated  prices  are  based  on  an  18  per 
cent  rate  of  return — which,  they  say,  ought 
to  be  enough  to  stimulate  exploration.  But 
this  rate  is  based  on  the  historical  costs  of 
wells  drilled  years  ago,  and  not  future  costs; 
It  can  never  give  producers  the  economic 
flexibility  to  explore  for  new — and  costlier — 
gas.  It's  like  fixing  the  price  of  meat  based 
upon  feed  costs  ten  years  ago.  One  of  the 
most  unfortunate  consequences  of  FPC  regu- 
lation has  been  to  drive  many  independent 
producers — the  wildcatters  who  have  tradi- 
tionally taken  the  biggest  risks  and  drilled 
the  most  wells — out  of  the  gas  bu-siness.  As 
a  result,  the  gas  industry,  once  far  more 
diverse  than  the  oil  industry,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  major  energy  companies. 

That  old  horse  about  deregulation  being  a 
tax  on  the  poor  won't  run  anymore.  It  Is  no 
more  a  tax  on  the  poor  to  deregulate  natural 
gas  than  to  fail  to  regulate  all  the  other  basic 
commodities  of  life,  from  bread  to  newspa- 
pers. The  fact  Is  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  price  New  Yorkers  pay  for  natural  gas 
goes  to  the  producers.  (The  great  bulk  goes 
to  Con  Ed  for  its  distribution  system,  the 
rest  to  the  interstate  pipeline  company  for 
transportation.)  Besides,  only  a  tenth  of  the 
total  natural  gas  supply  is  co-called  new  gas 
that  would  be  sold  at  deregulated  prices.  The 
price  of  gas  under  existing  long-term  con- 
tracts or  In  existing  fields  would  not  change. 
If  the  price  goes  to  the  unregulated  Texas 
price,  most  gas  bills  would  rise  less  than  5 
per  cent. 

Anjrway,  we've  been  paying  many  times 
your  rates  for  years  now.  Not  only  are  we  the 
nation's  largest  producer,  we  are  also  the 
largest  consumer.  Half  of  our  natural  gas 
stays  in  Texas,  and  95  per  cent  of  our  electric 
plants  are  gas-fired  boilers.  The  higher  prices 
we  are  now  paying  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
convert  those  boilers  to  coal,  but  we  realize 
tliat  this  has  to  be.  Natural  gas  must  be  re- 
served instead  for  residential  and  industrial 
use,  and  higher  prices  mean,  simply,  more 
conservation.  Exhortation  is  no  substitute  for 
the  powerful  incentive  of  higher  prices.  We 
have  been  wasteful  and  are  ready  to  repent. 
In  the  process,  we  could  all  stand  to  re- 
examine the  tax  structure,  not  only  to  en- 
courage more  conservation,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  those  too  poor  to  affcM-d  higher  prices. 
Taut  policy  is  an  infinitely  more  efficient  way 
to  handle  the  problems  of  the  poor — and  to 
prevent  windfall  profits — than  price  regula- 
tion could  ever  be. 
Since  deregulation  makes  so  much  sense. 
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the  question   we  keep   asking 
Why  aren't  you  folks  for  It? 
know:   it  all  has  to  do  with 
harbored  deep  suspicions  about 
since  the  heyday  of  John  D 
now  your  politicians  claim  that 
is  contrived  and  issue  calls  for 
overlooking   the   fact  that  the 
peatedly  checked  out  such 
them  baseless.  Anything  the  big 
panles  support,  like  deregulation 
stlnctively  against.  We 
Ing.  We've  dealt  with  them  all 
though  they  prime  our  econo 
dominate  and  subvert  our 
lute  our  air  and  water,  and 
their  taxes — and  the  rest  of  us 
cause  of  it.  Just  because  they 
thing,  however,  doesn't 
it  wrong. 

One  other  thing.  We  don't 
skinned,  but  we  don't  think  yov 
us  modest,  lovable  Texans  either 
right,  we've  been  through  this 
you  took  our  cotton,  then  our  ca 
ber,  then  Eastern  money  took 
in  1901.  We've  been  on  the  shoijt 
colonialism  stick  as  long  as  we 
Now  you  want  our  gas.  Well, 
have  it.  It's  Just  that  we'd  like 
price  for  it — say,  at  least  what 
pay  for  It  ourselves — and  we'd 
that  there'll  be  some  around  wheti 
We've  all  heard  your  Impasslor 
fair  prices  and  fair  treatment  for 
Bolivian  tin  miners,  Central 
growers,  etc..  etc.  Think  of  us 
colonials  who'd  like  a  little 
ourselves. 

Here's  hoping  summer  comes 

Bill 
AtrsTiN. 

Dfar  Bill  and  Pact:  Let's  gel 
things  straight.   The  gas 
caused  by  Federal  Power 
controls  over  producers.  All 
ties.   Indeed   up  until   1968,   prop 
total  reserves  of  natviral  gas  we 
rapidly.  It  was  during  this 
FPC   was  regulating  the  price 
shortage  began  in  1968 
It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Su  i 
upheld  the  government's  right 
producer  prices. 

What   happened,   despite   all 
chest  pounding  about  Texas 
the  major  gas  producers  (which 
Jor  oil  companies)  went  on  a 
and  commenced  their  decade  of 
get  the  controls  removed. 

You   conveniently  Ignore  all 
analyses  presented  to  Congress  w 
clear  that  the  producers  have 
to  develop  and  bring  gas  to  ro 
analyses  Include  private  economl ; 
the  utilities  Industry  presented 
as  early  as  1968.  extensive 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
nomlc  studies   by  the  staff  of 
Power  Commission,    capped   lesl 
series   of   the   most   specific 
House  Commerce  Investigation 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
tlve  John  Moss. 

Texan  chauvinism  may  preveit 
attaching  any  credioility  to  sucl 
dence.  but  surely  you  can  brln 
to  read  your  own  mouthplec 
Gas  Journal.  In   an  article 
1975.  this  house  organ  of  the  ene 
reported  that  only  48  of  1068 
tracts  leased  since  1970  are 
At  the  same  time,  the  U.S. 
which  is  the  government  agency 
overseeing  energy  production  in 
domain,  identified  more  than  60 
for  two  years  or  more  on  which 
exploratory  well  had  been  drilled 

You  keep  talking  about  your 
creasing  amount  of  natural  gas 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

at  all.  It  Is  In  the  public  domain  and  conse- 
quently Is  held  in  trtist  for  all  the  people  In 
this  country.  You  Impertinently  suggest  that 
the  wildcatters  and  energy  giants  with  whom 
you  appear  to  sympathlsse  should  be  permit- 
ted to  use  national  resources  and  freeze  the 
poor  to  death  If  their  balance  sheets  are  not 
satisfactory. 

We  will  say  one  thing  for  you  Texans:  you 
actually  admit  you  are  being  exploited  and 
appear  proud  of  this  fact.  You  say  you  pay 
higher  Interstate  rates  for  gas.  We  might  as 
well  say  that  citizens  get  mugged  a  lot  in 
Manhattan  and  that  the  practice  ought  to 
Increase  in  Austin  as  well. 

Then  you  make  some  virtuous  noises  about 
"conservation."  We  had  to  laugh  when  we 
read  this  since  In  your  own  letter  you  also 
admit  that  "your"  precious  gas  Is  actually 
squandered  In  the  making  of  electricity. 

You  have  a  fixation  with  Algeria,  saying 
that  we  ought  to  be  held  up  to  ransom  by 
you  rather  than  by  the  Algerians.  In  fact, 
costly  "Algerian"  natural  gas  will  be  sold 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast  by  you  Texans, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas, 
which  made  the  crafty  calculation  that  if  it 
could  not  rob  us  by  land,  It  would  rob  us 
by  sea. 

Look.  Bill  and  Paul — let  us  help  you  slog 
through  the  morass  of  your  own  Texan 
[expletive  deleted).  Natural  gas  is  the  only 
energy  resource  that  has  any  meaningful 
regulation  stopping  the  absurd  profiteering 
by  energy  companies  and  making  fuel  avail- 
able to  millions  of  people  at  a  more  or  less 
tolerable  rate.  Ever  since  the  Phillirjs  decision 
In  1954,  the  companies  have  been  trying  to 
get  rid  of  this  regulation.  Now,  at  last,  the 
energy  companies  have  got  a  cold  winter  to 
blackmail  Congress  with. 

You  talk  about  being  colonials  down  there 
in  Austin.  Don't  be  so  underdogged.  We  are 
all  colonialized  by  the  energy  industry. 
What's  needed  Is  far  stricter  Interstate  sup- 
plies to  areas  of  groat  need  and  to  control  the 
outrageous  Intrastate  markets  that  you  seem 
so  proud  of.  And  finally,  the  Increasing 
amount  of  ga.s  in  the  public  domain  terrl- 
tcrles  ought  to  be  strictly  controlled  and 
produced  by  public  organizations.  It  may 
sound  odd  to  you  folks  down  in  Texas,  but 
there  is  no  room  for  profit  when  people  can 
freeze  to  death. 

Yours  coldly, 

Alexander  and  Jim. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Well,  we  tried  to  talk  some  sense.  No 
matter  how  politically  attractive  price  regu- 
lation might  sound,  in  practice  it  has  never 
worked.  This  is  not  simply  bad  luck:  there  is 
no  way  to  graft  price  regulation  onto  a  capi- 
talistic economy.  When  the  government  fixes 
a  price,  it  is  either  too  high,  causing  over- 
production (as  with  wheat  in  the  fifties), 
or  too  low,  causing  shortages  (as  with  natural 
gas  today) .  It  is  time  to  end  the  futile  search 
for  the  Platonic  price  and  start  searching  for 
gas. 

The  linchpin  of  the  Eastern  argument,  as 
we  suspected.  Is  that  the  energy  companies 
are  holding  out  for  higher  prices,  blackmail- 
ing and  mugging  the  public  Into  meekly 
accepting  deregulation.  Their  facts,  however, 
are  largely  fictitious.  Natural  gas  production 
increased  after  1968,  peaking  in  1973.  The 
shortage  was  caused  by  booming  demand, 
stimulated  by  the  artificially  low  price,  and 
not  by  conspiratorial  plots  to  limit  supply. 
It  is  true  that  most  offshore  tracts  are  un- 
developed, but  that  supports  oiir  case,  not 
theirs.  This  is  simple  economic  behavior.  One 
offshore  platform  costs  up  to  850  million, 
yet  the  regulated  price  Is  still  based  on  the 
cheaper  costs  of  recovering  gas  from  old 
onshore  reserves. 

We  don't  mind  paying  the  market  price  for 
gas  (It's  no  more  a  mugging  than  the  price 
of  bread  Is)  so  long  as  we  have  gas  to  buy. 
It  Is  time  for  Eastern  liberals  to  accept  that 
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the  days  of  cheap  energy  are  over.  They  point 
out  that  natural   gas  is  the  only  form  of 
energy  now  under  price  control.  Considering 
the  result  of  that  policy,  we  rest  our  case. 
William  Broyles  and  Paul  Burka. 


ALL-ELECTRIC  ECONOMY  IS  AN- 
SWER TO  FUEL  CRISIS.  SAYS 
CrVITAN  ENGINEER 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  November 
1975  Civitan,  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Shoim, 
which  explains  in  detail  the  critical 
energy  crisis  facing  our  Nation  and  dis- 
cusses, with  considerable  expertise,  the 
potential  solution. 

Mr.  Shoun's  remarks  should  provide 
food  for  thought  for  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  coming  debate  on  energy. 

The  article  follows : 
All-Electric  Economy  Is  Answer  to  Fuel 
Crisis,  Says  Civitan  Engineer 

Our  energy  supply  has  become  critical. 
When  I  considered  the  situation  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1974, 1  called  It  an  "energy  problem" — 
refusing  to  call  it  a  "crisis".  Now,  more  than 
a  year  later,  there  has  been  little  progress 
toward  a  solution.  Today,  I  must  call  It  an 
"energy  crisis". 

People  have  begun  to  talk  about  the  energy 
crisis  but  we  still  aren't  getting  any  action. 
The  engineering  profession  and  the  energy 
Industry  have  talked  for  years  about  the  im- 
minence of  an  energy  crisis  but  few  people 
have  paid  any  attention. 

The  reaction  of  most  listeners  has  been 
"Yes,  we  certainly  must  do  something  about 
that  problem  some  day."  That  "some  day" 
has  now  arrived.  The  United  States  faces 
Immediate  curtailment  of  natural  gas,  ration- 
Ing  of  all  liquid  fuels,  shortages  of  coal,  and 
programmed  Interruptions  of  electric  power 
supply.  Before  long  we  must  make  some  hard 
decisions.  It  would  be  tragic  If  those  deci- 
sions are  made  without  a  clear,  long-term, 
national,  strategic  goal  in  mind.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  If  we  tighten  our  belts  a  little, 
get  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  be  a  bit  more 
reasonable,  and  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas,  the  problem  will  go  away. 
Unfortunately  this  is  Just  not  true.  Complete 
exhaustion  of  world  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
sources Is  now  within  sight. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  years  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  accompanied  by  quin- 
tupled price  Increases,  blasted  the  western 
world's  complacency  about  the  assurance  of 
an  ample  supply  of  low-cost  energy.  But  we 
Americans  still  have  no  national  policy  for 
conserving  energy  or  expanding  domestic 
supplies. 

How  critical  must  the  situation  become 
before  we  can  get  a  national  energy  policy? 
Must  we  totally  exhaust  some  irreplaceable 
resources  before  we  can  decide  to  preserve 
and  protect  a  few  that  are  vital  to  our 
society?  Apparently  our  only  hope  is  through 
the  Congress  and  I  beg  for  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  any  way  we  can  prevail  upon 
this  legislative  body  to  deal  with  thU  vital 
subject  while  there  is  still  time,  I  wish  you 
would  speak  out. 

CIVTTANS    CHALLENGED 

This  matter  Is  so  serious  that  I  challenge 
you  and  Civitan  International  to  use  your 
collective  Influence  In  an  effort  to  bring  the 
gravity  of  this  crisis  to  the  attention  of  all 
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our  citizens  and  political  leadership  while 
there  Is  still  time  to  recover.  I  cant  think 
of  a  better  example  of  "Building  Good  Citi- 
zenship" which  is  our  Civitan  slogan,  than 
responding  through  a  specially  designed  pro- 
gram to  this  energy  crisis. 

If  my  tone  Is  pessimistic.  It  Is  because  I 
think  the  circumstances  require  it.  I  am 
optimistic  about  the  technology  involved  but 
pessimistic  about  the  sociology  and  the  poll- 
tics  Involved. 

We  can  no  longer  remain  passive  on  con- 
servation and  negative  on  production  incen- 
tives. We  need  a  strong,  positive  energy  policy 
now  if  there  Is  to  be  a  future.  America  must 
not  be  deceived  by  the  hollow  rhetoric  of  easy 
answers  or  bicentennial  politics.  We  must 
face  harsh  energy  realities  and  bite  the  bullet 
now.  Last  winter  we  talked  about  conserva- 
tion a  bit  and  did  conserve  electrical  energy 
somewhat,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole  has 
simply  not  taken  this  energy  matter  seriously 
yet. 

We  are  rapidly  depleting  our  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  resources  which  are  so  vital  for 
critical  nonsubstltutable  uses  such  as  Jet  air- 
craft, large  trucks,  automobiles  for  long- 
distance travel,  drugs,  fertilizer,  and  petro- 
chemicals, plastics,  eto.  Today  these  two 
products  provide  78  per  cent  of  all  our  pres- 
ent energy  needs.  The  fact  that  we  are  about 
to  run  out  of  both  defines  the  true  nature  of 
the  energy  crisis.  We  are  burning  oil  and  gas 
as  though  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
saving  coal  as  though  it  were  Just  as  scarce. 
This  pattern  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

To  deal  effectively  with  the  crisis,  we  must 
sharply  reduce  our  dependence  upon  oil  and 
gas.  We  must  shift  to  an  energy  base  of  fuels 
that  are  more  abundant.  This  means  relying 
on  coal  and  uranium.  Now  these  two  energy 
sources  have  a  similar  trait — electricity  is 
ordinarily  the  most  practical  form  In  which 
to  convert  their  potential  to  use.  This  leads 
to  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  long-term 
solution  to  our  problem  is  an  electric 
economy. 

Very  likely,  because  you  know  I'm  an  elec- 
trical engineer  you  might  be  expecting  me 
to  say  that.  But  as  we  look  at  all  the  evi- 
dence, the  reasons  for  a  shift  to  an  electric 
economy  are  compelling. 

COAL   RESOURCES    HUGE 

The  United  States  has  33,000  quadrillion 
BTU's  of  coal  that  can  be  recovered  and 
used,  compared  to  a  tenth  as  much  energy 
In  the  form  of  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  petroleum, 
and  natural  gas.  (The  BTU,  or  British  Ther- 
mal Unit,  is  used  as  a  standard  measure  that 
compares  fuels  In  terms  of  heat  or  energy 
value.) 

Now  let's  match  resources  against  usage. 
Compared  to  their  resource  base  (at  the  top 
of  the  chart) ,  we  see  the  enormous  disparity 
In  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  (the  bottom  part 
of  the  chart).  Natural  gas  accounts  for  only 
2  per  cent  of  fossil  resources,  but  32  per  cent 
of  our  total  use.  Petroleum  Is  3  per  cent  of 
resources,  but  46  per  cent  of  demand.  In  con- 
trast, coal  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  fossil 
resources,  but  only  17  per  cent  of  our  usage. 
It  is  obvious  what  fuels  are  in  serious  trouble 
and  why. 

At  the  rate  we  were  using  them  In  1972. 
our  domestic  petroleum  resources  would  la.st 
about  31  years.  Our  natural  gas  would  last 
about  34  years.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
low  rate  we  were  using  coal  in  1972,  coal 
could  last  2,700  years! 

But  with  the  imminent  demise  of  oil  and 
gas,  what  if  coal  had  to  pick  up  those  uses? 
Then  all  fossil  fuel  including  coal  would  be 
gone  In  530  years. 

However,  those  figures  assume  there  won't 
be  any  growth  In  our  use  of  energy,  and  we 
know  that  Is  not  at  all  likely.  What  If  our 
use  of  energy  continues  to  grow  at  its  his- 
toric rate  of  4  per  cent,  a  year?  We  would  use 
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up  all  our  oil  and  gas  In  Just  two  decades. 
Within  78  years,  all  fossil  fuels  would  be 
gone. 

Thus,  If  we  continue  to  use  energy  the 
way  we  have  been  doing,  a  child  born  this 
morning  would  see  gasoline  disappear  com- 
pletely from  the  market  Just  about  the  time 
he  gets  his  drivers  license.  And  that  same 
child  could  live  to  sea  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  all  fossil  fuels. 

PROBLEM    IS   IMMEDIATE 

In  fact,  the  problem  Is  even  more  Imme- 
diate than  these  figures  indicate.  The  fig- 
ures for  oil  and  gas  might  cause  us  to  expect 
two  decades  of  grace  In  which  to  work  out 
solutions.  But  we  can't  count  on  finding  new 
reserves  and  expanding  production  right  up 
to  the  date  of  depletion,  then  drop  sharply 
to  zero.  Mineral  production  curves  flatten  off 
and  then  gradually  decline  with  the  peak 
occurring  far  in  advance  of  total  depletion. 

Such  is  the  case  with  U.S.  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. This  chart  (p.  4),  which  shows 
supply  and  demand  to  the  year  2000,  Indi- 
cates that  right  about  now  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction are  beginning  to  decline.  And  this 
even  assumes  the  Eiggresslve  development  of 
the  Alaskan  fields.  That  yawning  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  can  not  be  filled 
by  reliance  on  Imports.  The  Arab  oil  boycott 
dramatically  demonstrated  the  political  haz- 
ards of  being  dependent  on  imports. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  close  that  gap 
with  Imports,  by  1985  we  would  be  import- 
ing more  than  half  of  our  oil — at  a  cost  of 
$25  billion  a  year!  This  figure  Is  based  on 
last  year's  oil  prices;  the  amount  would  be 
much  larger  at  prices  currently  being  set  by 
the  producing  nations.  That  would  not  only 
threaten  our  national  security,  but  place  an 
Intolerable  burden  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

While  the  political  uncertainties  and  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits  are  major  problems, 
there's  an  evei.  ..lore  fundamental  limitation 
on  our  ability  to  import  oil — that  of  declin- 
ing world  production.  M.  King  Hubbert,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  estimates  that  world 
oil  production  will  peak  out  and  start  to 
decline  before  the  year  2000.  This  theoretical 
estimate,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  geologic 
limitations.  Is  likely  to  be  optimistic.  We 
can  expect  that  the  oil-producing  nations 
will,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  strictly 
limit  production  rates. 

The  nature  of  our  long-term  energy  prob- 
lem, then,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

78  per  cent  of  U.S.  energy  needs  are  sup- 
plied by  oil  and  gas. 

U.S.  production  of  oil  and  gas  has  peaked 
out; 

World  oil  and  gas  production  will  peak 
shortly; 

Demand  for  energy  will  continue  to  grow. 

Our  strategic  options  for  attacking  the 
problem  are  very  limited  and  very  simple: 
We  can  sharply  restrict  energy  usage  or  we 
can  shift  from  our  present  reliance  on  oil 
and  gas  to  an  energy  base  of  more  abundant 
fuels. 

Some  people  feel  that  energy  conservation 
can  solve  our  problem.  Without  question,  the 
use  of  Improved  Insulation,  smaller  cars, 
more-efficient  appliances,  recycling  of  mate- 
'ols,  and  similar  efforts  can  help  to  some 
degree.  Certainly,  these  worthwhile  measures 
-^ould  be  aggressively  pursued.  But  It  Is 
wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  conservation 
alone  can  solve  the  long-term  problem. 

Our  waste  of  energy  Is  serious — but  not 
nearly  as  high  as  some  might  believe.  Even 
what  seems  like  a  sizable  reduction — say  20 
per  cent — would  really  do  little  to  defer  the 
depletion  date  for  oil  and  gas.  Truly  deep 
cuts  can  be  made  only  by  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  our  standard  of  living — by  mandate. 
I  believe  we  see  little  evidence  that  people 
In  this  country  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  permanent  decline  In  living  standards — • 
especially  if  It's  not  necessary. 
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Even  If  Americans  were  wUUng  to  accept 
reduced  living  standards,  this  would  not  real- 
ly change  the  world  energy  problem.  Most 
of  the  world  exists  In  terrible  poverty,  with 
truly  compellmg  needs  for  Improved  living 
standards.  The  problem  is  to  bring  these  na- 
tions toward  the  U.S.  level,  not  drag  the 
U.S.  downward. 

RISK   OP   FATALITY   BY   VARIOUS  CAUSES 

Motor  vehicle:  Deaths  annually,  55,791; 
odds,   1  In  4,000. 

Falls;  Deaths  annually,  17,827;  odds  1  in 
10,000. 

Fires  and  hot  substances:  Deaths  annu- 
ally, 7,451;  odds,  1  in  25,000. 

Drowning:  Deaths  annually,  6,181;  odds. 
1  In  30,000. 

Firearms:  Deaths  annually,  2,309;  odds  1 
In   100,000. 

Air  travel:  Deaths  annually,  1,778;  odds, 
1  In  100,000. 

Falling  objects:  Deaths  annually.  1,271; 
odds,  1  in  160,000. 

Electrocution:  Deaths  annually,  1,148; 
odds,  1  In  160,000. 

Lightning:  Deaths  annually,  160;  odds,  1 
In  2,000,000. 

Tornadoes;  Deaths  annually,  91;  odds.  1  in 
2,500,000. 

Hurricanes:  Deaths  annually,  93;  odds,  1 
In  2,500,000. 

All  accidents:  Deaths  annually,  111,992; 
odds,  1  In  1,600. 

Nuclear  reactor  accidents  (100  plants): 
Death  annually,  0;  odds,  1  in  300,000,000. 

CONSERVATION  MAY  NOT  HELP 

Actually,  a  reduction  In  U.S.  living  stand- 
ards would  produce  surprisingly  little  help 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  US  citizens  re- 
turned to  living  standards  of  our  colonial 
days  and  transferred  all  our  energy  resources 
overseas,  the  world's  oil  and  gas  supplies 
would  last  less  than  one  decade  longer. 

Because  we  can  make  only  modest  gains 
through  conservation,  our  principal  strategy 
must  be  to  shift  to  more  plentiful  energy 
sources.  Shifts  In  energy  base  are  nothing 
new  In  this  country.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  80  per  cent  of  U.S.  energy  was  sup- 
plied by  wood.  By  1910  the  energy  base 
shifted  from  wood  to  coal,  with  coal  supply- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  total.  The  latest 
shift  to  oil  and  gas  reached  Its  peak  last 
year,  with  those  two  fuels  furnishing  78  per 
cent  of  the  total.  As  oil  and  gas  begin  to 
decline  In  Importance,  we  must  fill  the  enor- 
mous  void   they   will    leave. 

Tlie  two  candidates  already  In  the  picture 
are  coal  and  uranium.  To  give  some  com- 
parison figures,  world  resources  of  coal  are 
estimated  at  170  quintlllion  BTU;  uranium 
as  used  in  present-day  reactors  at  70. 

But  we  can  u.se  that  uranium  In  so-called 
breeder  reactors.  Then  we  gain  a  seventy-fold 
Increase  in  energy  per  pound.  And  because  of 
the  small  quantities  required  in  a  breeder 
economy,  we  can  afford  to  extract  uranium  at 
costs  up  to  thousands  of  dollars  per  pound. 
This  means  we  would  greatly  Increase  the 
magnitude  of  resources  we  could  recover 
economically.  Therefore  the  breeder  reactor 
resource  figure  can  be  shown  as  420,000 
quintlllion  BTU — two  thousand  times  the 
entire  fossil  fuel  base. 

NUCLEAR  ENERGY  BASE 

From  this  It  seems  clear  that  the  key  ele- 
ment of  our  long-term  energy  policy  must  be 
to  effect  a  shift  to  a  nuclear -energy  base.  This 
would  mean  the  use  of  the  present  reactor 
types  for  the  next  decade  or  two.  and  a  shift 
to  a  breeder  reactor  for  decades  or  even  cen- 
turies thereafter.  Then  in  the  long-term  nu- 
clear picture  there  Is  one  other  posslbUlty — 
known  as  fusion,  whljh  could  recover  energy 
from  the  world's  seas.  If  the  technical  prob- 
lems of  fusion  can  ever  be  solved,  that  would 
mean  a  virtually  unlimited  resource. 
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In  my  discussion  so  far, 
Ignored  some   hlgbly-publlclz^d 
sources  such  as  geothermal. 
tides.  The  truth  Is  that  all 
to  be  of  minor  Importance 
narrow  applications 
California  won't  heat  houses  Ir 
The  sun  In  Arizona  Isn't  going 
ductlon  line  In  Birmingham, 
ever.  If  these  sources  ever  do 
tant.  they — like  nuclear  and 
duce  most  of  their  output 
of  electricity.  Thus,  from  the 
of  the  energy  process,  there 
native  to  an  electric  energy 

Even  If  we   are  successful 
some  of  our  excess  demand  for 
still  remains  a  gap  between  oui' 
and  the  domestic  energy  suppli '.: 
us.  We  can't  close  the  gap  wlti 
our  solution  has  to  be  through 

In     1972,     transportation 
process  steam,  and  direct  hea; 
accounted  for  nearly  80  per  cei{t 
use  of  oil  and  gas.  If  we  are 
significant  reduction  In  the 
and  gas.  we  must  do  It  In  these 

Start   with   direct   heat, 
Industry.  Here,  substitution  Is 
slble.  Industrial  furnaces  and 
pend  on  various  applications 
are  already  in  common  use. 
and  efficient  and  often  provide 
and  a  higher-quality  end 
prices  of  gas  and  oil  rise  and  s 
die.  Industry  will  turn 
trlclty. 

Electric  space  heating  Is 
In  use.  but  up  to  now  It's 
resistance  type.  But  we  also 
pump,  which  already  Is  much 
than  an  oil  or  gas  furnace.  He^t 
only  beat  a  home  In  winter, 
around  and  oool  the  home  In 

The  heat  pump  Is  now 
petltlve    In    most   parts   of 
should  become  the  major 
and   cooling   space.   Some 
that  by  the  year  2000.  some  70 
In  this  country  will  be 
30  million  with  the  heat  pump 

Next,  let's  consider  what  Is 
steam."  It  may  surprise  you, 
did  me,  to  learn  that  process 
for  one-sixth  of  our  total  use 
and  oll-flred  boilers  provide  8(i 
the  process  steam,  and  coal- 
vide  the  rest.  Of  course  we  can 
greater  use  of  coal  and  electrt 
significantly  reduce  the  use  of 
process  steam. 

Now  we  come  to  what  may  be 
leal  test  for  electric  substltutldn 
tatlon.  Last  year,   transportatlo: 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  our  oil.  If 
some   headway   here,    obviously 
making  a  tremendous 
coming  the  energy  problem 

ELECTRIC     POWER     FOR 

We  can't,  of  course,  envision 
with  a  long  cord.  But  much 
done  on  battery  research — abotit 
dollars  a  year,  here  and 
Prom  that  will  shortly  come 
with  double  the  performance 
lead-acid  types.  They'll  rechargd 
half  the  time  and  last  five 
By  1985.  some  forecasters  are 
terles  with   four  times  the 
lead-acid,  and  before  the  end 
that  figure  might  be  ten 

There  has  been  promising 
actual  light  delivery  vehicles 
trlclty.  Two  experimental 
miles.  318-stop  mall  route  In 
accumulating  some  5.000  road 
consuming  only  11   p^r  cent 
used  by  normal  mall  delivery 
same  run. 

The  fully   Uceosed   vehicles 
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kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  for  each  run, 
compared  with  three  gallons  of  gasoline  used 
by  regular  post  office  vehicles  over  the  same 
route. 

This  test  program  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  battery-powered  vehicles  can 
perform  missions  of  this  nature — effectively, 
conveniently,  and  safely. 

The  electric  vehicle  most  likely  will  find 
Initial  acceptance  and  application  as  a  light 
van  for  urban  service  in  fleet-type  operations. 
By  this  I  mean  mall  and  parcel  delivery,  ap- 
pliance servicing,  telephone  Installation  and 
maintenance — even  taxis.  Some  authorities 
predict  that  there  will  be  several  thousand 
such  vehicles  in  operation  throughout  the 
country  within  a  few  years. 

Prom  these  beglnnmgs.  It  would  be  possible 
to  have  5  million  electric  vehicles  of  all  types 
by  1985. 

Also,  by  the  year  2000,  It  is  expected  that  we 
will  have  "horizontal  elevators."  such  as 
those  now  In  use  at  the  airports  in  Tampa 
and  Seattle-Tacoma.  They  will  provide  free 
transpKjrtatlon  In  urban  centers,  much  as  ver- 
tical elevators  do  In  tall  buildings  today. 

In  addition,  electrified  trains  may  capture 
half  of  the  Intraclty  freight  from  trucks,  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  passenger  traffic  from  air- 
planes. It  Is  also  estimated  that  electrified 
rapid  transit  will  take  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  commuters  out  of  automobiles. 

Conservation  and  substitution  can  be  use- 
ful In  achieving  a  greater  measure  of  energy 
self-sufficiency.  For  Instance,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  savings  of  as  miich  as  20 
per  cent  through  conservation  measures. 
Phasing  out  the  use  of  gas  and  oil  In  the 
production  of  electric  energy  will  save  about 
2  per  cent.  Coal  will,  of  course,  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  this  transition. 

Coal  mtist  eventually  replace  oil  and  gas 
as  the  raw  material  for  the  petrochemical 
Industry,  as  well  as  serve  as  the  eventual 
source  of  liquified  fuel  for  aircraft  and 
similar  applications.  Coal  can  also  substitute 
for  the  direct  use  of  oil  and  gas  In  many 
end  uses. 

THE   ELECTRIC   ECONOMY 

The  electric  economy  can  have  a  tremen- 
dously favorable  Impact  on  the  Imbalance 
between  oil  and  gas  supply  and  demand,  as 
well  as  helping  to  avert  the  Import  prob- 
lem. It  is  even  possible  to  contemplate  that 
we  could  become  completely  self-sufficient 
In  our  oil  and  gas  supply,  with  no  Imports 
of  those  fuels.  Here  Is  how  savings  can  be 
effected  : 

In  transportation,  the  savings  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  4  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

In  the  residential  and  commercial  sectors, 
the  application  of  heat  pumps  to  space  heat- 
ing—coupled with  electric  sutetltutlon  for 
other  energy  needs  In  these  sectors — offer 
major  savings  In  oil  and  gas.  The  total  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  demand  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  another  4  million  barrels  a  day. 

In  the  Industrial  sector,  greater  use  of 
electricity  for  direct  heat  and  the  production 
of  process  steam  offers  potential  savings  of 
more  than  5',i  million  barrels  a  day. 

So  altogether,  substitution  of  electrical 
power  In  Just  the  four  areas  of  transporta- 
tion, residential,  commercial,  and  Industry 
can  mean  total  savings  of  nearly  14  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  day! 

Obviously,  the  electrical  Industry  is  work- 
ing hard  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
products  and  systems  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  you  and  other  consumers  to 
switch  to  an  electric  economy. 

■DRCENT  NEED  TO  COMMUNICATE 

But  having  the  products  Is  not  enough. 
We  also  have  an  important  responsibility  for 
communicating  the  urgent  need  for  shifting 
to  an  electric  enonomy.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  people — Including  a  number  of 
thought-leaders — believe   that   electricity   is 
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a  vUlaln  in  the  story  and  Is  a  major  part  of 
the  problem. 

If  you  ask  the  average  person  how  to  save 
energy,  he  will  probably  tell  you  to  turn  off 
the  lights  In  the  house.  He  might  also  men- 
tion driving  more  slowly  or  adding  Insula- 
tion, but  his  first  Impulse  Is  to  use  less 
electricity. 

I  have  even  seen  proposals  that  we  stop 
electric  shaving  and  return  to  lather  and 
blades— ignoring  the  fact  that  the  energy 
used  to  heat  the  water  for  Just  three  days  of 
conventional  shaving  would  give  you  electric 
shaves  for  a  full  year! 

A  similar  absurdity  is  the  frequent  sug- 
gestion that  we  call  a  halt  to  Installing  elec- 
tric space  heating  for  new  homes,  and  use 
gas  or  oil  Instead.  In  the  first  place,  this 
Ignores  entirely  the  differences  of  efficiency 
between  the  types  of  heating.  Gas  furnaces 
operate  at  far  less  efficiency  than  heat 
pumps. 

It  takes  far  more  energy  out  of  the  ground 
to  fuel  a  gas  furnace  than  an  electric  heat 
pump,  which  Is  what  we  should  be  recom- 
mending. But  even  more  Important,  every 
time  a  new  gas  or  oil  furnace  Is  Installed  to- 
day, that  means  an  implied  20-year  commit- 
ment of  fuels  that  are  truly  scare — oil  and 
g.-.s — in  place  of  plentiful  coal  and  nuclear 
fuels. 

The  public  preoccupation  with  electric 
power  as  a  villain  In  the  energy  picture  Is 
producing  many  such  Ill-founded  recom- 
mendations. This  is  why  we  need  to  clearly 
understand  and  communicate  to  the  nation 
the  need  for  .switching  to  an  electric  econ- 
omy— and  the  need  for  using  more,  not  less, 
electricity.  Understand  that  this  Is  not  a  call 
for  wasting  electricity,  but  for  shifting  to 
electricity  and  away  from  oil  and  gas. 

NtJCLEAK    PLANTS HOW    SAFE? 

This  is  also  an  appropriate  point  to  ease 
your  mind  about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power. 
The  nuclear  power  Industry  has  the  best 
safety  record  of  any  Industry  I  know.  Ameri- 
ca's first  commercial  nuclear  power  plant — 
at  Shipplngport  in  Pennsylvania— has  been 
operating  safely,  efficiently,  and  cleanly  for 
16  years.  If  100  per  cent  Isn't  a  good  enough 
safety  record,  what  is? 

One  myth  that  has  been  put  forth  Is  that 
the  safety  systems — the  emergency  core-cool- 
ing systems  of  nuclear  plants — are  untested. 
Thousands  of  tests,  costing  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  have  been  performed  on 
these  systems  since  the  mld-1960's  to  assure 
that  the  systems  work.  Sound  engineering 
practice  does  not  require  the  kind  of  full- 
scale  test  which  the  critics  talk  about,  In 
order  to  be  assured  that  the  system  will  op- 
erate properly.  You  don't  have  to  duplicate, 
for  example,  a  skyscraper  and  set  It  afire  In 
order  to  test  whether  Its  fire  sprinkler  sys- 
tem will  do  its  Job. 

Pear  of  radiation  Is  another  bugaboo.  Many 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  nuclear 
plants  emit  gross  amounts  of  radiation  which 
contaminate  anyone  near  a  power  plant.  The 
fact  Is  that  I  get  larger  radiation  exposure 
from  the  bricks  and  stones  In  my  home  on 
Signal  Mountain  than  you  would  from  a  nu- 
clear power  plant  If  you  lived  next  door  to 
It.  If  there's  any  risk  from  radiation  from 
power  plants,  It  pales  Into  Insignificance 
compared  with  what  we  get  normally  in 
traveling,  eating,  and  Just  living. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  considered  the 
energy  crisis  in  terms  of  physical  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
there  Is  another  Important  dimension. 

ISSUE    USED    BT    MALCONTENTS 

The  "Energy  Crisis"  has  become  the 
philosophic  and  spiritual  battleground  for 
countless  vocal  groups  who  are  disenchanted 
with  the  role  and  direction  of  the  United 
States.  They  welcome  the  crisis  because  they 
see  within  it  the  leverage  to  change  the  na- 
tional direction  to  one  which  is  more  to  their 
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liking.  Their  battle  cry  Is  "Change  your  life 
style!"  They  are  against  any  strategy  that 
would  solve  the  energy  problem  by  increasing 
the  supply  side  of  the  equation,  and  they  try 
to  strangle  these  attempts. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  debate  about 
life-styles;  however,  the  American  people 
must  not  be  misled  to  think  they  have  no 
option  other  than  accepting  lower  living 
standards.  The  shift  from  oil  and  gas  to  an 
electric  economy  based  upon  nuclear  and 
coal  can  provide  virtually  limitless  energy 
sources,  but  we  need  to  start  shifting  now. 
There  Is  a  group  of  Interveners  In  Cali- 
fornia working  hard  to  Impose  a  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  plants  In  operation  or  under 
construction  In  that  state.  This  proposal, 
known  as  the  "California  Nuclear  Initiative," 
has  been  certified  to  be  on  the  June  1976 
California  primary  election  ballot. 

This  proposal  Is  a  cleverly  drafted  docu- 
ment oriented  to  public  appeal  and,  with  the 
underbrush  cut  away,  seeks  to  shake  public 
confidence  by  Implying  that  environmental, 
health,  and  safety  problems  connected  with 
nuclear  power  generation  are  Inadequately 
dealt  with  by  present  federal  law. 

The  principal  proponent  of  this  latest  In- 
tervener effort  Is  an  organization  calling 
Itself  "People  for  Proof,"  with  offices  In  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  According  to  the 
groups  letterhead,  supporters  Include:  An- 
other Mother  for  Peace.  California  Citizen 
Action  Group,  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Sierra 
Club.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Steve  Allen, 
Alvln  Duskln,  Dr.  John  Qofman,  Ralph 
Nader,  and  Donna  Reed. 

Passage  of  this  California  Initiative  could 
well  signal  a  domino-like  occurrence  where 
the  other  states  would  rapidly  adopt  a  similar 
moratorium.  The  denial  of  the  energy  out- 
put of  all  nuclear  plants  to  the  economy  of 
the  U.S.  would  have  disastrous  results  and 
could  result  in  the  total  depletion  of  our 
gas.  oil.  and  even  our  coal  reserves.  There 
are  55  nuclear  power  plants  In  operation  In 
the  U.S.,  62  more  are  under  construction, 
and  107  are  on  order.  At  least  22  other  na- 
tions, of  the  world  depend  upon  nuclear 
power  to  meet  a  portion  of  their  energy 
needs.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  be  able  to 
use  nuclear  energy  so  that  we  can  save  our 
precious  oil  and  gas  and  bridge  the  energy 
gap  until  other  resources  can  be  found  or 
processes  developed  to  carry  us  on  Into  the 
centuries  to  come.  One  practical  fact  that  we 
should  consider  as  we  develop  our  energy 
plans  Is  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  uranium  Isn't 
good  for  anything  but  to  make  bombs  or  use 
as  a  heat  source  for  electrical  energy.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  committed  to  the  latter,  and 
If  this  nation  is  to  achieve  President  Ford's 
goal  of  200  nuclear  power  reactors  by  1985, 
we  must  have  the  public's  understanding 
and  support  and  we  desperately  need  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  now. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  KATYN 
MASSACRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  expressed  surprise  over  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  abiding 
by  the  Helsinki  accords,  especially  the 
provisions  relating  to  human  rights. 
However,  anyone  reviewing  Soviet  his- 
tory since  the  Red  Revolution  would  not 
find  this  surprising. 

One  of  the  most  diabolical  of  Soviet 
crimes  was  the  perpetration  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  in  which  15,000  Polish 
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Army  officers  were  murdered  by  their 
Red  captors. 

Recently,  a  commemoration  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre  was  held  by  dedicating 
a  memorial  to  the  victims  of  Katyn.  The 
ceremonies  took  place  in  Gunnersbury 
Cemetery  in  London  last  September.  A 
report  on  the  occasion  carried  by  the 
quarterly  publication,  Polish  Affairs, 
vividly  describes  the  event.  "ITie  report 
follows: 

[From  Polish  Affairs  publication] 
Katyn — A  Beacon  for  the  Defence  op 

Freedom 
Katyn  has  been  called  'the  crime  without 
parallel'.  Finally  after  36  years  Katyn  got  Its 
memorial  In  Gunnersbury  Cemetery  In  Lon- 
don. 

A  permanent,  silent  reminder  of  14,500 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  who  were  massacred 
near  Smolensk  In  1940. 

The  British  Government,  bowing  to  Soviet 
pressure,  refused  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  unveiling,  claiming  that  responsibility 
for  the  massacre  was  not  certain. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Julian  Amery  MP,  former 
Junior  Minister  In  the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Office  under  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  in  1972,  said  after  the  ceremony:  "I 
sent  for  all  the  papers  that  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  on  the  subject,  some  of  them  highly 
classified  and  still  not  publicly  available,  and 
read  them  all.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Russians  were  responsible  for  the 
massacre." 

Oven  O'Malley,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Polish  Government-ln-Exlle,  compiled  In 
1943,  a  report  pointing  to  Soviet  guilt,  which 
was  circulated  to  the  King  and  the  Cabinet. 
Frank  Roberts  and  Denis  Allen,  two  of  the 
officials  involved,  who  later  became  British 
Ambassadors,  wrote  that  there  must  be  'a 
presumption  of  guilt'  against  the  NKVD. 

'This  Is  very  disturbing' — wrote  Alexander 
Cadogan,  head  of  the  Foreign  Office. — 'How 
would  Britain,  after  the  war,  be  able  to  pun- 
ish Nazi  war  criminals  if  she  condoned  this 
atrocity?  But  everyone  agreed  that  it  had  to 
be  done.  The  alliance  had  to  be  preserved". 
The  United  States  Congress  however,  has 
Investigated  the  matter  and  declared  the 
NKVD  guilty  of  the  Katyn  crime. 

The  real  truth  of  the  Katyn  massacre  was 
exposed  by  Louis  Pitzglbbon  in  his  books 
'Katyn — a  crime  without  parallel'  and  'Un- 
pltled  and  Unknown',  general  W.  Anders  In 
the  'Crime  of  Katyn'  and  prof.  Dr.  Z.  Stahl, 
"The  Crime  of  Katyn — Facts  and  Docu- 
ments'. It  is  clear  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
or  question  that  this  massacre  occurred  at 
the  hands  of  Stalin's  troops,  well  before  any 
Germans  reached  that  area. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  MP,  grandson  of 
British  wartime  premier  said :  "The  only  peo- 
ple unrepresented  were  the  guilty,  the  Igno- 
rant, and  the  Ignoble.  The  British  Govern- 
ment falls  Into  the  latter  category.  My  grand- 
father never  had  any  doubt  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  responsible."  He  laid  a  large 
wreath  on  behalf  of  the  Churchill  famUy  at 
the  foot  of  the  Memorial. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Margaret  Thatcher — the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition — being  at  that  time 
abroad,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Alrey  Neave 
MP,  who  said:  "This  continued  practice  of 
the  Government  seeking  to  give  no  offence 
to  the  Russians  means  that  their  moral  au- 
thority In  world  affairs  Is  bound  to  be 
affected". 

Lord  Shlnwell,  former  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  the  only  senior  Labour  figure 
present  at  the  ceremony  said  afterwards:  "I 
particularly  regret  that  the  Government  has 
not  sent  representatives.  What  are  they  afraid 
of?  The  Big  Bad  Wolf  ". 

Acton  MP,  Sir  George  Young,  who  was  not 
at  the  unveiling,  has  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  affair.  He  said:  "Their 
refusal  to  be  represented  at  the  ceremony 
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was  an  Insult  to  the  families  of  those  who 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Rassians  In  1940. 
Other  governments  have  now  recognized  that 
date  of  Katyn  massacre  was  1940,  and  that  the 
perpetrators  were  the  Russians.  While  there 
may  have  been  some  political  advantage  in 
sheltering  from  the  reality  30  years  ago,  when 
we  were  fighting  with  the  Russians  against 
Germany,  it  is  futile  to  uphold  this  myth 
any  longer". 

Mrs.  Anne  Armstrong.  American  Ambassa- 
dor In  London  was  officially  represented  by 
Mr.  Louis  Dale. 

The  National  Association  for  Freedom  was 
represented  by  their  Chairman,  Lord  De  L'Isle 
VC,  KG.  Lord  St.  Oswald  MC,  Sir  Frederic 
Bennett  MP,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  MP. 
The  Russians  dissidents  Natalyn  Gorbon- 
yevskaya  and  Victor  Fainberg  placed  a  wreath 
"from  the  Human  Rights  Movement  In  Rus- 
sia to  the  defenders  of  Poland  against  Nazi- 
Soviet  inva.sions  in  1939  massacred  by  the 
Soviet  security  organs." 

Altogether,  294  >»Teathes  were  laid  at  the 
memorial. 

Unveiling  ceremony  was  perfcMined  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Chelmecka,  widow  of  one  of  the  mur- 
dered men. 

The  obelisk  of  black  Nubian  granite,  was 
flanked  by  two  officers  in  uniform — an  exiled 
Pole,  Lieut.  Dr.  J.  K.  Karskl,  and  reserve 
Major  John  Gourlet  In  uniform  of  the  15/19 
Hussars.  The  latter  Is  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Freedom,  and  he  wrote  in  the 
"Dally  Telegraph"  (23rd  September)  :  "We 
should  look  upon  this  Memorial  as  a  beacon 
for  the  spirit  we  have  already  fought  two 
world  wars  this  century  .  .  .  For  could  we 
possibly  have  survived  the  Battle  of  Britain 
(celebrated  the  very  next  day)  without  the 
aid  of  the  147  Polish  pilots  who  destroyed 
193  enemy  aircraft  over  Britain  during  Au- 
gust and  September  1940,  for  the  loss  of  30 
kUled?  Surely  without  them  "The  Pew" 
would  have  faced  an  Impossible  task." 

The  obelisk  carries  the  gold  inscription: 
"Katyn  1940."  Underneath,  inscribed  In 
Polish,  are  the  words  "The  conscience  of  the 
world  cries  for  truth  to  be  witnessed."  In 
the  foundation  stone  is  buried  a  signed  docu- 
ment stating:  .  .  .  "They  were  murdered  In 
spring  of  1940  by  the  Soviet  NKVD  (the 
secret  police)." 

Mr.  Louis  Pitzglbbon,  chairman  of  the 
Katyn  Memorial  Committee,  writing  In  the 
ceremony  programme,  said: 

"The  Katyn  Memorial  stands  tall  and 
proud  to  recall  this  dreadful  act,  thus  bring- 
ing. It  is  hoped,  some  solace  to  the  bereaved 
widows  and  other  relatives  of  the  slain  and 
above  everything,  proclaiming  the  truth  in 
a  matter  far  too  long  hushed  up  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence. 

It  has  taken  all  of  five  years  to  achieve  this 
monument;  years  when  every  obstacle  was 
placed  In  the  path  of  the  memorial  fund  by 
some  who  should  have  done  all  they  could  to 
help.  Those  people,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  said 
the  monument  Is  'controversial' — that  con- 
venient word  which  provides  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing  or  for  running  away.  But  de- 
spite all  their  efforts,  the  obelisk  is  here  for 
all  to  see.  and  if  it  causes  some  to  ponder 
upon  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  it  will  have 
achieved  a  useful  purpose." 


THE  TAX  LAW    'MONSTER" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  tax  code  has  grown  in  size  and 
complexity  with  each  succeeding  revi- 
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sion.  As  a  result,  the  taxpkyer  merely 
becomes  more  and  more  fnstrated  and 
convinced  that  he  is  being  treated  un- 
fairly. Since  our  tax  system  relies  so 
heavily  on  volimtary  complifince,  this  Is 
a  very  serious  problem 

Some  cynics  have  suggestjed 
tax  code  is  deliberately  madp 
fusing  because  the  lawyers 
up  are  looking  after  their  o'^n 
Obviously,  the  more  complicated 
is  the  more  demand  there  is 
yers.   Thus   it   is  especially 
when  a  prominent  tax  law 
a  plea  for  simplification  of 
In  the  December  16,  1976, 
New  York  Law  Review,  Mr.  Wilbur 
man,  president  of  the  New  xork 
Lawjer's  Association,  called 
tax  law  a  "monster"  which 
vast  amount  of  time  needlessly 
tempting  to  unravel  its  cor  iplexities 
agree  entirely  with  these  sen  ;iments 
I  offer  Mr.  Friedman's  comments 
consideration : 

[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Dec,  16, 

1976] 

Tax  Law  a  "Monster  DEv4trRiNG 

BlUINPOWER 

(By  WUbur  H.  Frledmin) 

The  environmentalists  tell  u! 
wasting  our  natural  resources 
gas  reserves  have  been  depleteb 
lands  have  been  damaged  by  the 
of  coal.  Our  water  supply  is 
by  excessive  use.  Pollution  of  olir 
lakes  Is  reducing  our  supply  of  fl  sh. 

But  I  have  seen  very  little  ab^iut  the  waste 
of  our  human  resources  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  law.  The  tax  la  v  has  become 
a  monster  which  Is  devourlnf  brainpower 
needlessly. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote 
tax  law  In  1947  In  the  Yale  Law 

■The  words  of  .   .  .  the  Incdme 
dance  before  my  eyes  In  a  meap 
cession :    cross-reference    to 
exception   upon  exception — coi^ched 
stract  terms  .  .  .  leave  In  my 
confused  sense  of  some  vitally 
successfully  concealed,  purport 
within  my  power  to  extract,  11 
after  the  most  Inordinate 
I  know  that  the  monsters  are 
fabulous  Industry  and  Ingenii 
cannot  help   wondering  whether 
have  any  significance  save  that 
strung  together  with  syntactical 

To  illustrate  what  Judge  Hanfl 
about.   I  will   read  a  single 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  af^er 
words  of  background.  Recent  1 
posed  a  tax  on  charitable 
In  some  Instances  a  trust  is 
Itable   foundation.   But  suppose 
partly  charitable  and  partly  n$i 
Section  4947  deals  with  this 
the  one  sentence  from  this  sedtlon. 

"In  the  case  of  a  trust  whl^h 
empt  from  tax  under  Section 
of  the  unexpired  Interests  in 
voted  to  one  or  more  of  the 
scribed  in  Section  170(c)  (2)  (B 
has  amounts  in  trust  for  whlcl: 
was  allowed  under  Section 
656(b)(2).  642(c),  2055,  2106(a 
Section  507  (relating  to  terml 
vate  foundation  status);   Sectlbn 
the  extent  applicable  to  a  trust 
this  paragraph.  .  .  .  Section 
to  investments  which  Jeopardifee 
purpose)    except  as  provided 
(b)(3),  and  Section  4945  shal 
such  trust  were  a  private  foundation.' 
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MENTAL    EXERCISE 

Were  you  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
Section  4947?  The  section  has  sixteen  cross- 
references,  each  of  which  has  its  own  cross- 
references.  To  understand  Section  4947,  you 
must  study  the  legislative  background,  parse 
out  the  cross-references,  and  then,  after 
what  would  take  even  the  trained  tax  prac- 
titioner hours  of  study,  you  might  get  the 
answer. 

How  does  a  section  like  4947  get  Into  the 
Code?  It  must  be  that  Congress  does  not 
trust  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  Inter- 
pret and  enforce  a  more  simply  stated  pro- 
vision. But  this  perversity  on  the  part  of 
Congress  is  self-defeating.  The  following  is 
from  a  statement  of  Representative  Charles 
Vanlk,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

"The  Treasury  has  a  backlog  of  more  than 
200  tax  regulations  .  .  .  projects  related  to 
legislative  changes  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
1950's  .  .  . 

"The  regulation  writing  process  will  never 
catch  up  with  legislation.  Millions  of  tax- 
payers and  tax  practitioners  are  left  In  Limbo 
and  the  course  of  tax  litigation  becomes 
strewn  with  wasted  time,  effort,  and  expense 
while  tax  regulations  go  unwritten." 

EFTECT    ON    COURTS 

What  is  the  effect  on  the  courts  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  required  to  apply 
these  complex  and  obscure  provisions?  I 
quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  New  York  Times. 
Headline:  "Judge  Blackmun  in  Unusual  Ac- 
tion Denounces  5  to  4  Ruling."  The  article 
deals  with  a  case  Involving  the  relationship 
between  the  capital-gains  tax  and  the  provi- 
sion permitting  business  losses  to  be  carried 
back  to  earlier  years. 

The  Treasury  construed  the  provision 
against  taxpayers.  Numerous  lower  courts 
had  decided  the  point  In  favor  of  taxpay- 
ers. The  government  pressed  the  question  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  which  decided  In 
favor  of  the  government,  5  to  4.  Including 
the  lower  courts,  the  question  had  been  con- 
sidered by  thirty-three  Judges,  who  wrote 
sixteen  opinions.  Just  think  of  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  brainpower  in  the  handling 
of  this  narrow  question  affecting  only  a 
small  percentage  of  taxpayers. 

We  have  sent  men  to  the  moon;  they 
have  left  equipment  on  the  moon  which 
sends  messages  back  to  us.  We  have  sent 
to  Mars,  35  million  miles  away,  a  missile 
which  landed  there,  did  experiments  with 
the  terrain  and  atmosphere,  and  reported 
the  results  of  those  experiments.  We  have 
conquered  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  polio 
and  smallpox.  These  are  fine  Instances  of  the 
use  of  brainpower.  But  in  terms  of  concen- 
trated application  of  superior  brainpower, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  tax  law  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  im- 
portant scientific  and  medical  projects. 

A  month  ago  The  Times  reported  that  as 
a  result  of  a  high  level  of  unemployment, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  suicides  and 
in  physical   and  emotional  ailments. 

A  recent  national  poll  shows  that  the 
American  public  sets  a  high  priority  on  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  by  curbing  pollu- 
tion, improving  education,  protecting  pri- 
vacy, and  making  products  and  working  con- 
ditions  safer. 

QUESTION    POSED 

The  contrast  between  our  inability  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  lives  faster  than  we 
have,  and  to  provide  jobs  for  those  able  and 
wining  to  work,  and  our  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  medicine  and  science,  poses  this 
question:  would  not  the  nation  benefit  If 
the  legal  brainpower  now  devoted  to  the 
tax  law  were  released  and  applied  to  pur- 
suits more  attitude   to  our  national  goals? 

We  should  have  an  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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sufficiently  brief  and  readable  so  that  It 
could  be  imderstood  and  applied  with  rela- 
tive ease,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  could  prepare  their  own  tax  returns, 
and  so  that  the  time  of  legislators,  govern- 
ment personnel,  practitioners,  and  courts 
could  bs  devoted  to  matters  of  greater  na- 
tional importance. 

The  challenge  to  lawyers  which  the  tax 
laws  complexity  presents  Is  this:  Can  we 
convince  Congress  that  simplification  of  the 
tax  law  will  release  for  better  use  the  human 
resources  now  needlessly  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits I  have  described? 

I  believe  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
can  be  stripped  of  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds, 
of  sections,  that  the  maximum  rate  can  be 
reduced,  and  that  many  complexity  produc- 
ing deductions  can  be  eliminated,  all  with- 
out any  loss  of  revenue.  If  we  lawyers  will 
undertake  this  project  to  persuade  Congress 
to  simplify  the  tax  law,  we  will  be  doing  a 
great  service  to  our  nation. 


AFDC  RECIPIENTS  TO  RECEIVE 
REBATE  CHECKS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Carter  sent  his  economic  stim- 
ulus package  to  Capitol  Hill  early  in 
February,  he  proposed  a  number  of 
measures  for  rejuvenating  our  sagging 
economy.  Among  these  was  a  proposal  to 
provide  a  $50  rebate  check  for  those  who 
file  a  tax  return  and  for  all  social  secu- 
rity, supplemental  security  income,  and 
railroad  retirement  fund  beneficiaries. 
However,  the  administration's  package 
failed  to  include  many  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically needy  of  our  citizens:  Aid  for 
Families  With  Dependent  Children — 
AFE>C — recipients. 

This  was  done  according  to  testimony 
given  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W. 
Michael  Blumenthal  because  of  the  "ad- 
ministrative infeasibility"  of  identifying 
AFDC  recipients.  I  contacted  some  fif- 
teen State  welfare  agencies  and  was  able 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  indeed  quite  simple 
to  identify  AFDC  recipients  and  to  issue 
them  rebate  checks. 

Upon  my  demonstration  of  the  admin- 
istrative feasibility  of  identifying  and 
issuing  rebate  checks  to  AFDC  recipients 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
overwhelmingly  approved  their  inclusion 
in  the  rebate  program. 

I  have  received  letters  stating  the  ad- 
ministrative feasibility  of  identifying 
AFE>C  recipients  and  issuing  them  rebate 
checks  from  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Ar- 
kansas, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Texas, 
California,  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Califano.  The  letters 
from  New  York  State,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  Secretary  Califano  follow: 
Department  of  Social  Services, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  February  10. 1977. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rancel, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rangel:  There  are  over 
350,000  famlUes  in  New  York  State  who  re- 
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celve  public  assistance  via  the  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  program.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 200,000  persons  (singly  or  in 
families)  receive  home  relief  assistance.  As 
currently  designed  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  proposal  denies  these  groups  the 
privilege  of  participating  In  the  tax  rebate 
proposed.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
reason  for  this  exclusion  is  concern  about 
the  mechanism  by  which  such  payment  can 
be  effected. 

The  concern  is  two-fold:  first  the  problem 
of  capturing  the  target  group  and  delivering 
payment  efficiently,  and  second,  the  need  to 
guard  against  double  payment.  On  this  lat- 
ter point  v/e  note  that  in  New  York  City 
earned  income  Is  reported  by  approximately 
10  percent  of  AFDC  families  but  only  .5  per- 
cent of  HR  recipients. 

While  there  are  several  mechanisms  whicli 
can  be  employed  to  deliver  the  tax  rebate 
to  these  target  groups,  we  recommend  the 
following  as  administratively  simple  and 
easily  Implemented: 

Each  state  would  issue  the  rebate  as  a 
one-time  supplement  to  its  undercare  case- 
load (APDC/HR).  The  supplement  would  be 
issued  as  a  separate  check  and  the  state 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Two  groups  must  be  removed  from  this 
population.  These  are  (1)  recipients  who 
have  earned  income  in  the  last  taxable  year. 
and  (2)  the  unborn  fetus  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent. Information  to  enable  one  to  do 
this  is  easily  obtaina^ile;  such  recipient 
groups  would  not  receive  the  rebate.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  City  estimates  that  it  can 
access  this  information  for  its  entire  case- 
load via  computer,  prepare  lists,  and  punch 
up  separate  checks  in  four  to  five  weeks. 
Given  the  lead  time  and  the  benefits  to  be 
realized  we  feel  confident  that  each  county 
in  this  state  can  prepare  for  this. 

Accordingly  I  urge  your  consideration  of 
Including  public  assistance  recipients  in  tiie 
rebate  program. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  L.  Toia, 
Commissioner,  State  of  New   York  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services. 

The   Commonwealth   of   Massa- 
chusetts,   Office    op    Federal 
State  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Economic  Stimu- 
lus program  submitted  by  President  Carter 
and  soon  to  be  debated  by  the  Congress,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  placing  our  economy 
on  the  road  to  stable  economic  growth. 
However,  before  the  pa'ikage  is  reported  for 
floor  action,  I  would  ur^e  that  those  persons 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  AFDC 
or  state  General  Assistance  programs  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  rebate. 

There  are  currently  some  11  million  per- 
sons receiving  assistance  under  these  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  116,000  families  receiving 
AFDC  and  21,000  household.s  receiving  Gen- 
eral Relief,  representing  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 350,000  Individuals.  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  Indicates  that  25-7  of  the 
household  units  receiving  assistance  have 
outside  income.  The  Income  Is  from  both 
earned  and  unearned  sources. 

Massachusetts  and  other  states  have  the 
computer  capability  to  exclude  those  house- 
holds with  outside  Income  and  is.sue  a 
rebate  to  the  remaining  households.  House- 
hold units  with  earned  Income  can  be  in- 
formed by  letter  of  their  eligibility  for  the 
earned  Income  credit.  Households  with  un- 
earned Income  can  be  advised  to  apply  for 
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the  rebate  through  their  local  welfare  office 
where  the  source  of  their  outside  income 
can  be  verified. 

This  system  would  preclude  persons  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  receiving 
the  rebate  twice.  If,  for  some  reason,  a  few 
families  were  later  'liscovered  to  have  re- 
ceived the  rebate  twice,  the  overpayment 
could  be  deducted  from  tlielr  assistance 
grant. 

In  order  for  the  Welfare  Department  to 
keep  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  rebate 
funds,  the  federal  government  should  de- 
posit the  fimds,  as  a  grant  rather  than  a 
reimbursement,  in  a  separate  st.ite  account, 
created  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The 
rebate  funds  sliould  not  be  deposited  in  the 
regvilar  AFDC  account. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  rebate  plan  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  includes  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  and  Supplement.il  In- 
come recipients.  I  understand  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  would  have  covered  welfare 
recipients  if  an  appropriate  system  were 
available  to  distribute  the  fluids.  After  sev- 
eral discussions  with  state  o.'Scials.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  system  I  have  described  will 
contain  sufficient  safeguards  to  insure  that 
welfare  recipients  will  receive  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  for  ex- 
tending the  rebate  to  this  group.  It  will  al- 
low all  Americans  to  receive  the  additional 
money  that  will  be  helpful  in  stimulating 
demand  throughout  the  economy. 

Thank?  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  O'Neill  HI, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The   Secretary   op  Health   Edtjca- 

•noN,  AND  Wei  FARE, 

Washington,  DC,  February  24, 1977. 
Hon.  Ch.^rles  B.  Ran'cfl. 
House  of  Representatives , 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rangel:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  15,  1977,  relating  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Economic  Stimulus  Pacl^age 
and  the  omission  of  AFDC  recipients  from 
th.it  proposal. 

I.  of  course  was  delighted  with  the  action 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  extend 
the  rebate  to  AFDC  recipients.  As  you  sug- 
gested. I  did  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President,  and  he  concurred  with 
the  objectives  of  your  amendment. 

Should  tlie  legislation  be  enacted,  we  v.il! 
be  prepared  to  work  with  state  welfare  of- 
fices to  make  sure  the  job  gets  done  quickly 
and  efficiently.  Our  staff  is  already  working 
witli  the  Treasury  Department  on  this 

You   may  be  sure  of  our  continuing  in- 
terest in  this  matter  and  that  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  support  the  inclusion  of  the 
AFDC  population  in  this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 

and  Welfare. 


VOTER  APATHY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  al.^bama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  of  recent  national 
and  local  elections  have  been  shocking 
reminders  of  the  increasing  voter  apathy 
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in  this  country,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  one  success  story  in 
approaching  this  problem. 

A  social  studies  instructor  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  School  in  Mobile  last  fall  de- 
cided to  replace  the  standard  semester 
term  paper  with  a  real-life  practicum  in 
the  political  campaign  of  each  student's 
choice.  The  students  fully  involved  them- 
selves with  learning  about  the  political 
process  and  issues,  and  area  candidates 
participated  in  the  program.  The  pro- 
gram was  so  well-received  that  it  is  being 
repeated  this  year. 

This  is  a  commendable  approach  to 
the  need  for  developing  politically  re- 
sponsible and  knowledgeable  citizens.  If 
more  schools  throughout  the  country 
worked  as  creatively  at  getting  their  stu- 
dents involved  as  this  school  did,  our 
young  people  would  develop  today  the 
good  habits  and  awareness  which  will 
make  them  good  voters  tomorrow.  As 
good  voters,  they  would  challenge  and 
improve  the  quality  of  our  candidates 
and  elections,  and  our  country  would  be 
assured  of  an  even  greater  future. 

I  believe  the  following  article  will  be  of 
interest  to   my   colleagues   and   to  the 
schools  in  their  districts : 
Apathy  Doesn't  Live  Here  Any  More — Or  a 

Trtte  Account  of  the  Experiences  of  One 

High   School   Class  in   Campaign    1976 

As  national  and  local  election  returns  came 
in  this  November  2nd,  a  group  of  seventy- 
seven  seniors  at  St.  Pauls  Episcopal  School 
in  Mobile,  Alabama  felt  more  than  the  nor- 
mal agony  and  exultation.  The  returns  repre- 
sented the  fruits  of  over  thirteen  hundred 
hours  of  volunteer  labor  for  various  candi- 
dates in  Mobile  County.  It  was  a  resounding 
victory — for  some  of  their  candidates — bat 
perhaps  more  importantly,  a  victory  over 
apathy.  MobUe  County  had  a  record  turnout 
and  the  seniors  felt  they  were  responsible — 
and  they  may  well  have  been  right. 

This  aU  started  very  simply.  As  a  teacher 
I  despise  reading  warmed  over  term  papers 
containing  someone  else's  ideas  on  why  to 
change  the  electoral  college,  etc.  etc.  "Thus 
the  inspiration  (necessity  being  the  mother 
of  Invention  and  all  that).  Several  of  last 
year's  seniors  had  been  extremely  excited 
about  their  experiences  in  the  primary  cam- 
paigns; and  what  was  good  for  a  few  ...  so 
I  hit  them  with  it  the  first  day — "No  term 
paper  this  semester'  —  'Aww" — "but  we're 
going  to  put  those  ten  hours  you  would  have 
spent  researching  to  better  use. "  They  were 
not  exactly  ecstatic,  but  were  willing  to 
humor  me.  Next  I  called  local  party  offices 
to  see  if  their  candidates  could  use  "say. 
twenty  to  thirty  volunteers?"  They  were 
ecstatic. 

The  first  thing  I  had  them  do  was  decide 
upon  a  candidate  to  work  for.  After  getting 
advice  from  parents  and  friends  and  doing 
some  research  on  their  own,  some  signed  on 
with  the  presidential  campaiens.  some  the 
congressional  candidates,  and  others  with 
candidates  for  the  three  seats  on  the  County 
Commission.  I  mleht  more  aporooriatelv  say 
that  thev  chose  ud  sides  and  started  fighting, 
with  me  left  to  try  and  referee. 

Tliere  wasn't  a  lot  of  what  you  would  call 
Dolitical  sophistication  In  those  early  bat- 
tles; the  mcst  common  eoithet  in  the  first 
weeks  was  "He's  a  red  [  neck  1".  followed 
closely  by  "He's  a  crook  rie.  Incumbent, 
city-bred,  without  deep  accent].  You  can 
ImaKlne  how  I  fared  as  referee,  being  a 
(suspiciously)  liberal  democrat  from  Cit- 
ronelle.  Alabama  (still  say  'reckon').  I  Just 
ducked  a  lot.  However  with  a  little  prodding 
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alile 


t  ley 


felt 


they  grew  Into  surprisingly 
our  political  system.  And  once 
tered  the  Intricacies  of  "lid  lawfe 
ad  valorem  taxes  and  industrla  1 
tlons,  and  surveyed  our  incumbent 
man's   voting   record,    they 
ready  to  take  anyone  on. 

I  suggested  the  candidates 
"ooooh" — the  idea  of  having 
candidates  there,  face  to  face 
room  really  produced  excitement 
our  Invitations  to  the  candidates 
least  one  or  two  could  make  it 
surprise  all  the  candidates 
back  to  explain  that  only  five  of 
were  registered  voters.  They  sali  1 
care  and  were  glad  to  have 
speak. 

So   there   we   were,   fifty   to 
studed   Into   a   classroom   asking 
commission  candidate,  "Is  it 
have  smoked  pot  on  several 
"Congressman  Edwards,  why 
ponent  call  you  'Junketing  Jacii 
Davenport.  If  you're  elected  to 
you  vote  for  the  Humphrey 
And  you  should  have  seen  theii 
were  dead  serious   about   all 
they  were  beginning  to  feel  like 
been  Invented  just  for  them 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  not 
spired:  there  were  those  who 
drinking  cokes  at  Republican 
But  there's  r1=o  Daryl  Ann 
seven   hours   into  the  Food 
didn't  speak  to  me  for  a  week 
day.  Another  g^rl,  Ann,  got  so 
ter  campaign  that  she  felt  obllked 
up  with  a  Republican  boyfriend 
also  thirty  or  so  who  took  a 
out    thousands    of    handbills 
Ford's  visit  to  Mobile.  In  the 
those  who   plugged   along  doir^ 
glorious  campaign  chores,  but 
gent   questions   and   learning 
how  to  of  campaigns  and 

The  Administration  at  St 
taken  by  the  students'  enthusiaim 
granted  the  seniors  a  working 
November  2.  After  a  morning 
students  spread  themselves  all 
to  get  out  the  vote  by 
rides,    and    babysitting    or 
watchers  or  "greeters"  for  the|r 
candidates. 

You  would  have  a  hard  time 
they  didn't  make  a  difference 
you  in  a  second  that  they  were 
In  Ford  carrying  Mobile  Count  r 
state  went  Vo  Carter.  They'll 
to  compare  the  county's  60  7? 
54^0  nation  wide.  And,  you  knov 
wait  until  the  municipal  electlc)n 
begins  this  spring — they  say 
a   city   commissioner — Well,    I' 
to  tell  them  they  can't. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resoluti(|n 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
calls  for  establishment  of  a 
a  computerized  schedule  of 
and  hearings  of  Senate  comniittees 
committees,  joint  committees, 
mittees  of  conference.  This 
all  such  committees  to  notifv 
of  the  Senate  Daily 
by  the  Rules  Committee — o: 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  me^ings 
scheduled,    and    any    cance 
changes  in  meetings  as  they 
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February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  3,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To   hold   closed   hearings   on   Air  Force 
combat  training  programs  and  support 
programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
Defense  Secretary  Brown. 

357  Russell  Building 

•Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Mary  Elizabeth  King,  of  the  District 

of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 

the  ACTION  Agency. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  receive  testimony  on  human  rights 
Issues  and  their  relationship  to  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  7 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
research,  development,  training,  and 
evaluation. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mil- 
itary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for  fiscal   year    1978   for  the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
To  consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  to  the  Budget  Committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

155  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Under  Secretary;  Carln  Ann  Clauss,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Solicitor;  and  Donald 
Elisburg,  of  Maryland,  and  Ernest 
Gideon  Green,  of  New  York,  each  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary.  All  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,   Nutrition,    and   Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  recommending  changes  in 
the  Grain  Inspection  Act. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252.  and  253) . 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
procurement  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
on  funds  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
fund,  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  hear  Secre- 
tary Califano. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations, Public  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Defense  programs. 

357  Russell  Biiilding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for   fiscal    year    1978    for   the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  703,  to  Improve 

the   administration   and   operation   of 

the   Overseas  Citizens   Voting   Rights 

Act  of  1975. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  clased  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue   its   investigation    of   alleged 
fraudulent  practices  In  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    bills   calling   for 
more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 
standards  (S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  .Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  program.s,  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  funds  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Control,  Department  of  State, 
and  International  Disaster  Assistance, 
and  the  American  Schools  and  Hospi- 
tals Abroad,  AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare,     to     receive     testimony    on 
health  programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

&-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and 
for  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  liability  insurance  on  small 
businesses,  and  on  S.  527.  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  reinsurance  for  property  lia- 
bility insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  liability  Insur- 
ance on  reasonable  terms. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.    Science,    and    Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Marine    Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  Sscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
US.  Tax  Ccurt,  and  units  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirk.sen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     bearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  (1)  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
housing  program;  (2)  S.  417,  the  pro- 
posed National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act;  and  (3)  to  review  those  Items  In 
the  Presidential  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1978  which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  jurisdiction. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


6045 

Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Agriculture  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  19^8  for 
the   National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  its  investigation  of  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs. 
Main  hearing  room,  Longworth  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   resume   consideration   of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252,  and  253). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Intelligence 

Closed  business  meeting. 

MARCH  10 

S-407,  Capitol 

9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  And  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests   for  fiscal   year   1978 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the   Interior,   to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-American    Foundation,     Interna- 
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1318 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
ernment  Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
certain  units  In  the  Executive 
the  President,  and  for 
Federal  Procurement  Polljcy 

1224  Dlr^sen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearlngi 
budget  estimates  for  fls<  al 
for  the  defense  establish!  nent 
Navy  witnesses  on  proc4rement 
grams. 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  < 
of  the  U.S.  banking  systsm. 

6302  Dlrfsen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation 
porting    the    first   concurrent 
tlon  on  the  fiscal  year 
receive    testimony    on 
grams. 

357  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  i 
fiscal  year  1978  authorlza  Ions  : 
ernment  Intelligence  aci  ivitles. 

1 1-407,  Capitol 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommit 
To   hold   hearings  on   blU  i 
more     stringent     oil 
standards.  (S.  682,  568 
5110 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  th  i 
budget  for  fiscal  year 
within  its  legislative 
a   view   to   making 
thereon  to  the  Budget 
4200 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to 
Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
eral  Paperwork. 

1224 


Tran  iportatlon 


MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
islatlon  to  amend  and  expend 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322  Ru^ell 

9:30  a.m. 
Conmierce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearing  s 
plementatlon  of  the  Marine 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dlr^sen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To   continue    closed    bearings    on    pro- 
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posed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrkssn  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposec'  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'     Administration,     American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,   and 
^  for  the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterlal  Expenses. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  568,  182,715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 

and  Investment  disclosure  legislation. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
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Budget 
To  hold  bearings  in  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Rus-sell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for   fiscal   year    1978   for   the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear a.spects. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subconunittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on    bills   calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

51 10  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10.00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Servlcp  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  • 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend  the   Export  Administration   Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dlrk.<!en  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing fu.nds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subconunittee   on   Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research   and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To   hold    closed   hearings   on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold    Jiearlngs   on   bills   calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715) . 

51 10  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications   common   carrier 
policies.    (I.e.,   telephones,   computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  8.  929  and 
8.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resoiu-ces 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Aopropriatlons 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commls-'lon. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Enerpy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legis!a+ion 
dealing   with   utilization   of   coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary:   the  Office  of 
the    Solicitor;    and    the    Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 


6047 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  computers, 
etc.) . 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.   292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's  legislative    proposals    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  l>e  announced 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  officials 
of      the      Defense      Communications 
Agency,     Mapping     Agency,     Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

8-126,  Capitol 
ADpropriatlons 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant   Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.scal  vear  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Trea.sury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 


6048 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  A; 
To  resume  closed  hearing 
fiscal  year  1978  aiithoriz 
ernment  Intelligence  ac 


thorizatlon 
i  on  proposed 
tions  for  Gov- 
ivities. 
S-407.  Capitol 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Trra-sury,  Postal  S*rvlce.  nncj  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings;  on  proposed  budget 
I  estimates  for  fiscal  yea     1978  for  the 

I  Department  of  the  Trea  ury,  the  Post- 

l  al  Service,  and  General  Government, 

to  hear  public  witnesses 

1224  Difksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
National  Institute  of 


budget 
1978  for  the 
Education. 
S-128.  Capitol 


Dli  taen 


MARCH  23 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for  fikcai 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquite 
tic   communications 
policies     (i.e.     telephonfes 
etc.). 

235 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the 
tlon  Industry,  Includlnk 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
elementary   and 
programs. 


Traijsportatlon 
e 

Into  domes- 

cojnmon    carrier 

computer, 

Rilssell  Building 
Trai  sportatlon 


proposing  reg- 
transporta- 
S.  292,   and 


i  Ir 


second  sxy 


Dii  ksen 


Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbai  i 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  40( 
Community  Kelnvestmept 
5302 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
zatlons   for   fiscal    year 
Energy    Research    and 
Administration. 

3110 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2, 
authorization     of 
grams  at  least  every 
posed  Sunset  Act). 
3302 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
fiscal  year  1978  authorlz  itlons 
ernment  Intelligence  acvvlties 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
school    assistance     in 
fected  areas  and 


emerge  ncy 


MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Humaij  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  ex«  mine  the  rela- 
tionship betwec:i  diet  >nd  health,  to 


on     proposed 

year   1978 

Management. 

Building 


Dlilcsen  Building 


p  roposed  budg- 

year    1978   for 

education 


3-128,  Capitol 
Affairs 

,  the  proposed 
Act. 

Building 


Research    and 

authorl- 
1978  for  the 
Development 

Dl^ksen  Building 

Intergoveifamental  Rela- 


te require  re- 

pro- 

years   (pro- 


Gov  srnment 
fl  re 


Dliksen  Building 

At|thorlzatlon 
on  proposed 
for  Oov- 


S-407,  Capitol 


proposed  budg- 

year   1978  for 

Federally    af- 

schooi  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until:  1p.m.  457  Ru.ssell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  tra.nsporta- 
tion  industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   for    education    of    the    handi- 
capped,   and   for   occupational,    voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  offlclals  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  in  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energ>'  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH   25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills    proposing 
regulatory  reform  In  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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defense   establishment,    to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community   Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fi.scal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research   and   Development   Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH   28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.  telephones,  computer, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold   hearings   on   proposed   legisla- 
tion dealing  with   utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,   Science,   and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utilization   of   coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed   Sunset    Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Technical  Institute   for   the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the    Blind;     Gallaudet    College,    and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ^ 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import   Bank,   and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmilttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and    investment    dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resource 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
coimmerclal,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearlnijs  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishments,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  .seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation of  an  International  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspec- 
tor General,  Policy  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Buldlne 
10:00  am.  * 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal     year     1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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and  Urban  De- 
Indepehdent  Agencies, 


Department  of  Houslnf 

velopment  and 

to  hear  public  witness* 

1318  ELrksen  Building 


APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
[  Department  of  the  Intetlor 

Agencies,  to  hear  publl ; 
1114 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Federal  Aviation 

1224 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urllan 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community 
tlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget   Committee   bv 
5302  D 
Government  Affairs 
Subcomjnlttee  on  Reports, 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  exam 
accountmer  and  auditii^ 
procedures. 

3302  D 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  bearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  y 
Department  of  Housing 
velopment,  to  hear  put  lie 
1318 
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APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Department  of  the  Inte 
agencies,  to  hear  publii 
1114 
Banking,  Housing,  and 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community 
tlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget   Committee   bv 
5302 


yei  r 


APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Department  of  the  Inte 
agencies,  to  hear  publl( 

1114  D  rksen 
Banking.  Hoiwlng,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  pn  iposed 
and  community  devel4pment 
tlon  with  a  view  to 


The  Senate  met  at  12  m^idian 
expiration  of  the  recess 
to  order  by  Hon.  Wendell 
a  Senator  from  the  State 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rev 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered 
prayer : 

O  Lord  our  God.  deliver 
the  tumult  and  turbulence 
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recommendations      thereon     to     the 
Budget   Committee  by  May   15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Government 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  hoiislng 
and  conununity  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget   Committee   by   May   15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Urban 
Mass   Transportation   Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic   Safety   Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting;  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 


der the  committee's  jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold   hearings   to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  March  5,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21. 1977) 


aid 


on  the     without,  from  the  competing  pressures 

was  called     of  routine  duties  and  from  the  confusion 

R.  Anderson,     of  many  voices  that  we  may  hear  Thy 

jf  Minnesota,     quiet  voice  bringing  moral  mending  and 

renovated  spirits  to  our  troubled  lives. 

In  this  penitential  season  we  lay  bare 

our  lives  before  Thee.  If  at  times  we  have 

been  cruel  when  we  ought  to  have  been 

kind,  vengeful  when  we  ought  to  have 

been  magnanimous,  vindictive  when  we 

us  now  from     ought  to  have  been  charitable,  good  Lord, 

of  the  world    forgive  us.  And  as  we  are  forgiven  the 


(rend  Edward 
the  following 


overt  and  exposed  sins,  forgive  also  the 
little  vices  which  lay  waste  life  and  linger 
in  the  deeper,  hidden  areas  of  the  soul 
to  blight  the  life  and  dim  the  holy 
vision. 

Bring  to  this  Nation  pure  religion,  an 
elevated  patriotism,  and  a  sacrificial 
spirit,  beginning  in  each  of  us.  Brace  us 
when  we  falter  and  give  us  wisdom  and 
strength  always  to  do  the  right.  Keep  us 
under  the  shelter  of  Thy  redemption 
unto  life  eternal.  Amen. 


March  3,  1977 
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APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  R. 
Anderson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  REQUIRED  BALANCE  OF 
DEFENSIVE  FORCES 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wi.sh  to  continue  the  discussion  I  began 
last  week  relative  to  the  defensive  bal- 
ance which  this  country  must  maintain. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to  have  true  na- 
tional security,  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  long-time  future. 

In  my  first  discussion,  I  tried  to  dis- 
cuss in  very  general  terms  the  actions 
which  have  been  undertaken  in  recent 
years  by  the  Soviet  Union,  our  primary 
potential  adversary  on  the  world  scene 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  in 
their  actions  they  have  established 
trends  which  are  leading  toward  an  im- 
balance in  the  defensive  postures  of  the 
major  nations  on  this  Earth,  and  that 
those  trends  have  exposed  all  free  peoples 
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everywhere  to  great  present  and  future 
danger. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  Soviet  effort 
has  been  in  major  strategic  and  tactical 
weapons  systems,  but  also  we  find  great 
new  emphasis  on  mechanisms  of  civil 
defense.  They  have,  in  the  last  several 
years,  undertaken  a  major  effort  in  re- 
search, development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, replacement,  and  operational  readi- 
ness in  a  wide  variety  of  strategic,  tacti- 
cal, and  civil  defense  areas. 

We  must  always  examine  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  in  these 
efforts  and  in  other  activities  that  they 
undertake,  such  as  those  related  to  arms 
control.  However,  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
and  I  think  it  only  prudent  to  believe  so, 
that  our  own  defensive  posture  should 
be  geared  to  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  rather  than  their  intent.  There 
are  other  threats  to  our  security  in  this 
world  at  the  present  time,  but  obviously 
our  focus  must  be  directed  in  large  meas- 
ure toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  these  trends  toward  Imbalance  are 
real,  and  I  believe  that  they  are,  what 
should  be  the  U.S.  response,  in  this 
Congress  and  in  future  Congresses,  to 
reverse  such  trends?  I  think  our  pri- 
mary goal  should  be  to  maintain  the  de- 
fensive balance  until  other  initiatives 
in  foreign  policy  can  remove  its  neces- 
sity. In  my  third  discussion  sometime 
next  week  I  shall  discuss  what  some  of 
those  initiatives  might  be.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  having  a  defensive  bal- 
ance in  strategic,  tactical,  and  civil  de- 
fense systems  restrains  our  adversaries, 
restrains  local  expansion  by  other  na- 
tions, and  I  think  most  importantly  en- 
courages the  free  peoples  of  this  Earth 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  other  peo- 
ples, so  that  idea  of  freedom  never  dis- 
appears from  this  planet. 

Of  course,  another  primary  goal  is 
never  to  use  the  strength  that  we  main- 
tain, and  therein  lies  the  national  secu- 
rity paradox  which  I  discussed  at  some 
length  last  week.  We  are  not  certain 
what  the  Soviet  goals  are,  and  therefore 
we  must  always  be  vigilant  and  pre- 
pared. 

On  the  question  of  the  strategic  triad, 
those  three  major  categories  of  weapons 
systems  that  provide  what  we  call  a  nu- 
clear deterrent,  a  balance  of  terror,  or 
whatever  other  name  you  may  wish  to 
apply,  let  me  suggest  that  we  cannot 
avoid  research  and  development  on  a 
new  missile  system  such  as  the  concept 
embodied  in  the  MX.  We  must  move  to- 
ward greater  secuiity  of  our  missile  sys- 
tems from  a  potential  first  strike,  and 
mobility  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  insure  that  protection.  We  must  look 
to  new  warheads,  and  if  we  are  at  some 
point  not  to  partake  further  in  weapons 
testing,  then  we  must  become  very  iir.ag- 
inative  in  oui"  methods  to  insure  that  the 
warheads  that  we  build  are  the  best  that 
are  possible. 

In  strategic  aircraft,  of  course,  the 
primary  concern  at  the  present  time  is 
the  B-1  bomber,  and  to  what  extent  we 
should  produce  that  particular  weapons 
system. 
I  believe  it  is  important  in  our  discus- 


sions of  the  B-1  bomber,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussions of  cruise  missiles  and  other 
types  of  atmospheric  systems,  that  we 
remember  that  these  types  of  systems 
can  be  defended  against  only  with  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Even  in  our  own  case 
we  are  finding  that  fighting  against  low- 
flying  cruise  missiles  is  a  very  diflScult 
proposition  and,  therefore,  those  weap- 
ons systems  do  provide  a  major  cc«n- 
ponent  of  the  balance  which  we  seek. 

In  the  controversy  surroimding  a 
manned  bomber  such  as  the  B-1  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  manned  bomber 
is  the  only  type  of  weapons  system  in 
a  strategic  sense  that  can  be  recalled. 
We  may  become  smart  enough  through 
research  and  development  to  learn  to  re- 
call cruise  missiles  or  something  of  that 
nature;  however,  the  recall  of  a  manned 
bomber  is  obvious  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  do  that  on  scwne  occasions,  to 
provide  certain  options  for  the  foreign 
policy  and  the  national  security  policy 
of  this  country. 

The  third  component  of  the  triad,  of 
course,  is  the  sea,  and  there  I  feel  ab- 
solutely certain  that  we  must  move  to- 
ward an  improvement  in  the  quality 
and  in  the  numbers  of  our  ships  and 
submarines.  I  personally  feel  we  should 
be  moving  toward  a  somewhat  smaller 
and  highly  mobile  surface  and  subsur- 
face fleet,  one  which  is  better  protected 
by  being  mobile  and  larger  in  numbers 
from  antiship  and  sub  defensive  sys- 
tems. Nevertheless,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  forget  that  the  control  of  the 
sealanes  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  future 
of  this  country  as  we  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  import  of  natural 
resources  of  our  economic  well-being. 

With  respect  to  the  defensive  capa- 
bility against  the  strategic  triad  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  so  rapidly 
and  improved  so  quickly,  I  believe  we 
must  have  a  critical  new  evaluation  of 
the  need  for  antiballistic  missiles  systems 
deployed  in  critical  areas  in  this  coun- 
try. We  must  look  at  air  defense.  We  do 
have  the  same  problem  as  the  Soviets 
do  in  defending  against  high-speed,  low- 
flying  aircraft  or  cruise  missiles.  We 
must  develop  some  advance  satellite  sur- 
veillance systems,  particularly  those  pro- 
tected against  destruction  by  the  so- 
called  hunter-killer  satellites. 

In  the  tactical  systems  area  it  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  become  much  cleverer 
in  how  we  produce  these  systems.  We 
need  more  units  that  are  less  expensive 
but  nevertheless  incorporate  the  im- 
proved technology  v\  hich  this  country  Is 
so  capable  of  providing. 

In  personnel,  we  must  look  not  only 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  through  appropriate  incentives  so 
that  the  Army  is  of  very  high  quality 
and  in  a  vei-y  high  state  of  readiness. 
Maybe  moie  importantly  we  should  also 
remember  the  traditional  concept  of  the 
citizen  soldier  who  has  served  this  Na- 
tion so  weil  for  over  200  years.  In  our 
National  Guard  and  other  reserve  units 
we  probably  have  our  greatest  strength 
m  terms  of  the  personnel  aspect  of  tacti- 
cal weapons  systems. 

With  the  proper  incentives,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  other  reserve  units  can 
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once  again  become  the  ma 
military  system.  I  stongly 
that,    with    advanced 
vanced  training.  Improved 
tirement  benefits  and  incerftives 
find  there  Is  plenty  of  Interest 
the    citizen   soldier   units 
country. 

In  the  case  of  the  NatioHal 
should  not  forget  that  It 
States  with  strong  capabllitk^ 
relief,  for  law  enforcement 
final  analysis,  in  the  even, 
confrontation  between  us 
adversary,   a  very   great 
civil  defense. 

An  area  which  may 
stitute  the  fourth  element 
concept  in  national  defense 
Is  one  which  we  have  prol^ably 
too  long  and  must  begin  to 
very  seriously.  We  not  only 
satellites,  both  In  surveillaiice 
munications  areas,  but  we 
also  need  in  the  not  too 
what  one  might  call  defensive 
so  that  our  surveillance  anc 
tlons  systems  can  be  proteqted 
tentlal  attack. 

We  should  remember  th 
duction  of  man  in  space,  vjhlch 
curred   in   the   last   two 
opened  up  a  new  area  of 
sive  balance  with  respect  to 
In  national  security.  The 
reconnaissance  and 
ellltes  woi^d  add  to  the  ba 
they   raise   the  level  of 
wculd  be  required  if  a 
platform  were  attacked.  Ii. 
level  of  response,  we  make 
adversary  much  more  cautio|is 
ing   on   our   particular 
systems. 

With  the  development 
shuttle,  we  now  have  movec 
forward  by  a  more  economipal 
convenient   transportation 
nearer  space,  hopefully  to 
for  peaceful  purposes,  for 
this   Nation   and   mankind 
However,  we  cannot  forget 
in  a  very  insecure  world  anc 
military  purposes  for  that 

In  the  area  of  civil 
per  tan  t  for  us  to  once  again 
to  begin  to  plan  to  implerr  ent 
fense  systems  and  procedures 
look  at  the  planning  required 
our  population  in  the  even 
cf  nuclear  attack,  to  protect 
trial  capability,  and  to  educi  ite 
lation  about  the  purpose  of 
activities  and  to  the  need 
their  implementation. 

In  this  area  of  civil 
have  the  capability  to  be 
We  need  what  one  might 
or  a  minerals  deterrent 
field  of  energy  right  now  w 
50  percent  dependent  on  f oi  eign 
of  petroleum.  We  cannot  all^ 
tion  to  continue  In  energy 
allow   it   to  worsen   in  otter 
minerals.  We  are  extremely 
many  of  these  areas.  We  itiust 
grips  with  this  problem 
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this  Congress  and  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  the  event  of  future  em- 
bargoes on  energy  or  other  strategic 
minerals. 

I  believe  the  question  before  the  Con- 
gress which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical  Is:  What  should  be  our  national 
energy  policy?  Clearly,  It  is  one  which  Is 
important  to  our  national  security  as  it  is 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

When  we  consider  civil  defense,  in  the 
final  analysis  we  must  remember  that  a 
good  civil  defense  system  negates  the 
long-term  value  of  any  first  strike  ca- 
pability that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have. 

The  final  matter  which  I  wish  to  ex- 
amine today  is  the  question  of  basic 
research. 

The  Soviet  Union's  capability  In  basic 
research  appears  to  be  expanding  very 
rapidly.  We  must  continue  to  support 
and  expand  our  support  for  basic  re- 
search, both  governmental  and  private, 
throughout  this  country,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  other  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  research  in  physics, 
biophysics,  and  most  importantly  in  our 
understanding  of  geology  and  the  loca- 
tion of  mineral  deposits  of  strategic 
minerals. 

In  maintaining  our  defensive  balance, 
of  course,  it  is  going  to  take  money  and 
other  resoui'ces,  particularly  human  re- 
sources, which  there  will  be  great  pres- 
sure to  apply  to  other  pressing  national 
problems. 

We  must  work  on  all  these  problems. 
We  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  where- 
ever  necessary  for  bcth  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  social  welfare  within  this 
great  coiuitry. 

However,  we  must  learn  to  use  with 
much  greater  efficiency  the  available  tax 
dollars  so  that  these  programs  of  defense 
and  programs  of  compassion  can  proceed 
rapidly  and  effectively.  I  think  there  are 
many  improvements  that  can  be  made  In 
our  management  of  tlie  tax  dollar.  We 
shall  have  a  chance  to  examine  and  de- 
bate some  of  these  improvements  as  we 
discuss  various  reorganization  plans  that 
are  being  put  before  the  Congress  in  this 
session. 

Finally,  because  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  our  ambassador  to  the 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva,  let  me 
suggest  that,  as  we  continue  our  search 
for  areas  of  mutual  restraint  In  the  use 
of  arms,  with  the  very  fervent  hope  that 
we  shall  never  have  to  use  this  defensive 
strength  that  we  are  developing  and 
must  continue  to  develop,  we  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Russians  have  a  very 
different  cultural  heritage  than  do  our 
own  people.  We  must  keep  in  mind  their 
history,  their  attitudes,  their  motiva- 
tions as  we  approach  them  at  the  con- 
ference table.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  or 
prudent  to  say,  at  this  point  In  history, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected 
to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  NONNUCLEAR  LANCE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  pre- 
senting his  amended  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  year  1978,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  an- 
nounced that  he  was  canceling  his  re- 
quest for  $78  million  for  the  procurement 
of  360  nonnuclear  Lance  missiles,  and 
that  the  normuclear  Lance  program 
would  be  terminated.  Fiscal  year  1977 
funds  for  the  nonnuclear  Lance  are  to  be 
used  to  cover  termination  costs  and  to 
purchase  spare  parts  for  the  nuclear  ver- 
sion of  the  Lance  missile.  In  taking  this 
action,  the  Secretary  has  made  an  error 
in  judgment  which  will  be  reflected  in 
our  reduced  ability  to  conduct  a  con- 
ventional defense  in  Europe. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Senator  Sam 
NuNN  of  Georgia  and  I  presented  a  report 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Sei-vices  Commit- 
tee entitled,  "NATO  and  the  New  Soviet 
Threat."  In  that  report  we  commented 
on  the  numerous  deficiencies  in  readiness 
that  we  had  found  among  NATO  forces. 
I  am  grateful  that  this  report  has  been 
well  received,  but  I  am  more  concerned 
that  the  recomniendations  we  made  be 
given  due  consideration  and  that  action 
be  taken  immediately  to  correct  those 
problems  facing  our  NATO  forces. 

It  is  my  intention  to  follow  up  on  the 
NATO  report  to  insure  that  every  step 
possible  is  taken  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  to  deter  war  and 
meet  an  attack  successfully  if  It  should 
come.  In  looking  at  defense  management 
practices,  I  shall  be  asking  what  they 
mean  for  our  troops  in  Europe;  in  look- 
ing at  the  defense  budget,  I  shall  be  ask- 
ing what  fimds  are  designed  to  redress 
the  Imbalance  In  Europe.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  I  have  examined  the  decision 
by  Secretary  Brown  to  terminate  the 
nonnuclear  Lance  program. 

One  of  the  major  conclusions  of  our 
NATO  report  was  that  a  "quantum  jump 
is  needed  In  NATO's  conventional  fire- 
power," and  that  "In  the  long  term,  the 
quantimi  jump  in  NATO  firepower  neces- 
sary to  counter  the  new  Soviet  tlureat 
can  be  obtained  only  by  accelerated 
exploitation  of  ongoing  technological 
advances  In  munitions  and  delivery  sys- 
tems." The  nonnuclear  Lance  Is  just  such 
a  delivery  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  capability  in  eastern  Europe  has 
been  remarkable,  and  the  most  remark- 
able improvements  have  been  in  Soviet 
air  forces,  tactical  air  defense,  and  artil- 
lery and  tank  firepower.  These  develop- 
ments mandate  that  the  United  States 
find  some  means  to  complement  our  own 
firepower  and  tactical  air  support  forces. 

Analyses  of  the  prospects  of  a  blitz- 
krieg attack  on  western  Europe  do  not 
tell  us  that  tactical  air  forces  cannot 
operate  in  a  high  intensity  air  defense 
environment.  But  they  do  tell  us  that 
effective  close  air  support  for  ground 
troops  will  be  limited  in  those  early  days 
of  the  battle  when  air  defense  suppres- 
sion and  the  achievement  of  air  superior- 
ity must  be  given  higher  priority.  Like- 
wise, the  poor  weather  which  frequents 
the  most  likely  European  battlefields 
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will  also,  from  time  time,  limit  the 
ability  of  tactical  aircraft  to  provide 
additional  firepower  to  our  hard-pressed 
ground  units. 

The  Lance  missile  is  a  nuclear  capable 
mobile  missile  with  a  range  of  approxi- 
mately 125  kilometers.  It  has  been  de- 
ployed in  Europe  with  our  gi'ound  forces 
to  provide  tactical  nuclear  firepower 
against  targets  for  which  nuclear 
artillery  and  tactical  air  forces  are  not 
best  suited.  In  addition,  the  Lance,  along 
with  the  nuclear  Pershing  missile,  is  our 
response  to  the  large  number  of  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  deployed  against  western 
Europe.  But  we  have  not  yet  given  the 
Lance  missile  the  nonnuclear  capability 
which  the  Soviets  have  given  their  FROG 
and  SCUD  missiles,  and  this  has  left  a 
gap  in  our  firepower  capability. 

Termination  of  the  normuclear  Lance 
program  would  allow  our  ground  forces 
to  rely  only  on  artillery  with  a  range  of 
appi-oximately  20  kilometers  to  match 
Soviet  firepower  of  far  greater  range 
over  30  kilometers  with  their  new  mobile 
180  mm.  gun.  Beyond  this  disadvantage 
in  range,  is  the  question  of  firepower 
intensity.  It  would  take  72  additional 
howitzers  and  2,000  more  combat  troops 
to  have  the  same  increase  in  firepower, 
but  at  less  range,  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  normuclear  Lance. 

Only  2  days  ago,  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Haig,  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe,  called  the  nonnuclear 
Lance  an  extremely  effective  system 
which  would  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  NATO's  efiort  to  overcome  its  de- 
ficiency in  firepower.  In  particular,  he 
pointed  to  the  effectiveness  of  non- 
nuclear  Lance  against  aii-fields,  tank 
concentrations  and  SAM  sites,  and  noted 
that  the  nonnuclear  Lance  would  also  be 
very  effective  in  laying  large  minefields 
in  the  path  of  advancing  enemy 
armored  units.  General  Haig  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  admin- 
istration about  his  concern  over  the  loss 
of  this  important  system. 

Just  as  the  nuclear-armed  Lance  is 
needed  to  deter  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
the  nonnuclear  Lance  raises  the  "nu- 
clear threshold"  because  it  reduces  the 
necessity  for  the  United  States  to  fall 
back  on  its  nuclear  power  to  prevent  the 
fall  of  Western  Europe.  With  these  in- 
centives to  continue  the  nonnuclear 
Lance  program,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
deprive  our  missilemen  in  Europe  of  this 
conventional  weapon  which  is  already  in 
production  for  Israel,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army  has  consist- 
ently maintained  that  it  needs  the  non- 
nuclear  Lance  and  General  Haig  re- 
peated that  view  this  week.  From  my 
own  observations  in  checking,  the  Army, 
from  the  privates  right  up  to  the  gen- 
erals, are  unanimous  in  theii-  support 
of  the  nonnuclear  Lance  program. 

Last  year.  Congress  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  keep  the  nonnuclear  Lance  de- 
spite an  effort  on  the  fioor  to  kill  this 
vital  program.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  urge  every 


Member  of  the  Congress  to  work  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  nonnuclear  Lance 
program  this  fiscal  year  and  to  oppose 
the  reprograming  of  funds  already  ap- 
propriated last  year.  Because  of  its  im- 
portance to  NATO,  the  nonnuclear  Lance 
has  been  a  program  of  special  interest 
to  the  Congress  in  the  past  and  will  be 
of  special  interest  again  this  year. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  just  a  comment 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  re- 
marks, to  associate  myself  with  them, 
and  to  point  out  that  what  he  is  saying 
is  one  detail,  but  a  very  important  detail, 
of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out. 
That  is  that  we  must  have  the  strategic 
balance.  It  is  not  because  we  ever  antici- 
pate using  it — som.etimes  that  point  is 
lost — but  that  without  the  balance,  we 
may,  in  fact,  either  have  to  use  some- 
thing else,  such  as  raising  the  nuclear 
threshold,  or  we  may  lose  by  default,  be- 
cause we  shall  have  no  weapons  system 
that  provides  any  balance  whatsoever. 

I  do  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
bringing  this  particular  point  up.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  other  matters 
in  this  area  that  he  and  I  and  others  will 
address  as  the  weeks  and  monthf^  go  by. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  remarks  this  morning,  giving  a 
larger  viewpoint  of  the  overall  consider- 
ations. Certainly  in  all  of  this,  our  de- 
terrence is  not  going  to  be  effective  unless 
it  is  believable,  unless  it  is  credible. 

In  order  to  be  credible,  it  has  to  be 
sufficient  to  do  the  job. 

This  is  what  I  am  talking  about  and 
will  be  talking  about  on  the  floor  in  the 
next  several  weeks.  There  are  several 
different  progi-ams  that  have  been 
stricken  from  the  budget  which  I  think 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  Europe  and 
vital,  hence,  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  one  more  moment,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  we  discuss  these  things  to 
make  it  clear  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the 
public  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  produced  and  is  in  the  process 
of  replacing  major  portions  of  their  in- 
ventory, and  that  development  of  these 
kinds  of  advanced  systems  on  our  part  is 
absolutely  critical  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Unfortunately,  there  &till  seems  to  be 
opinion  that  the  spirit  of  detente  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  Soviet  Union — and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
they  have  reduced  one  iota  their  activity 
in  major  tactical  and  strategic  weapons 
systems.  I  think  we  have  to  realize  that 
as  we  go  through  the  very  distasteful  task 
of  creating  the  kinds  of  weapons  that  kill 
people.  We  are  doing  it,  though,  clearly 
because  we  do  not  want  people  either  to 
be  killed  or  subjugated  more  than  they 
already  are. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  1977— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  10. 

The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disageeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommended to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
February  28,  1977.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  the  conference 
report  is  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
fioor  diu'ing  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10:  John  McEvoy,  Sid  Brown, 
Van  Ooms,  Jim  Storey,  Dan  Twomey, 
Tom  Dine,  Karen  WiUiams,  Mary  Joe 
Checchi,  Ira  Tarmenbaum,  George  Mer- 
rill, and  Don  Campbell. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
on  conference  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  this  month  the  Congress  moved  to 
implement  key  provisions  of  the  1974 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Our  decision  in  March  1975  to  intro- 
duce the  new  budgetmaking  procedures, 
a  year  ahead  of  schedule,  was  based  upon 
hard  economic  necessity.  Unemployment 
was  rising  precipitously;  tlie  Nation  was 
entering  what  threatened  then  to  be  a 
deepening  recession. 

The  need  to  shape  a  coherent  budget- 
ary and  fiscal  strategy  for  dealing  with 
the  economic  situation  was  imperative. 
Congress  traditional,  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  tax  and  spending  questions, 
imfortunately,  offered  no  means  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  policy.  The  only  hope 
lay  in  comprehensive  budget  control  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  Budget  Act. 

From  today's  perspective  it  is  clear 
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that  Congress  took  the  right 
as  our  present  economic 
for  continued   flexibility 
area,  policies  shaped  in  ..^ 
1975   appear  now   to  have 
Justified.  Certainly  our  ,_ 
would  be  far  less  hopeful 
chosen  to  move  with 
that  time. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Preslder  t 
day's  Washington  Post  cont 
trative  article  on  the  role 

budget  process.  I  ask 

that  it  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post 

Congress  Utilizing  Its 

IN  Cbeatino  Bttdg^t 

(By  James  L.  Bowe 

The  administration's  budget 
the  only  federal  spending  anc 
In  town. 

Although   attention  has 
on  the  budget  proposals  made 
dent — be  It  Carter,  or  Ford 
government    today    Is 
spending  and  revenue  plan 
gress.  In  fact,  while  a  presl 
an  Important  statement  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  executlv  e 
therefore  a  prod  of  Incalculalle 
to  Congress,  the  president  by 
has  been  able  to  appropriate  a 
a  citizen. 

That  power  has  been  reserve  I 
since  the  start  of  the  Republ.c 
now.  Congress  has  been  at  a 
vantage  when  trying  to  und( 
all  Impact  of  Its  spending 
clslons.  The  White  House  alone 

chlnery  to  propose  programs, 

Ing  and  decide  how  much  of 
sources  It  wanted  to  devote  t< 
grams. 

Congress  never  before  has 
to  measure  one  program  agalnit 
terms  of  some  sort  of  overall  gc 
spending   ceilings  and   revenu( 
It  Is,  and  those  spending  and 
It  set  In  the  formal  budget  It 
fall  are  binding  on  legislators. 

As  a  result,  the  House  and 
formally  revise  the  spending 
totals  they  adopted  last 

commodate  an  economic  _ _ 

their  own  or  the  one  proposed 
Carter  last  month.  The  need 
spending  changes  to  cut 
boost  economic  growth  has  bee  i 
the  administration  and  a  ma 
gress.    But   the   Ho\ise    and    S 
take  floor  action  on  most  of 
proposals   until   Congress 
fiscal  1977  budget. 

The  congressional  budget 
infancy.   After   a   trial   run 
Congre.ss  put  together  Its  first 
et — In  which   It  forced   Itself 
overall  spending  and  taxing 
each  tax  or  spending  bill 
current  fiscal  year. 

Congress  adopted  the  process 
discipline  and  to  give  It  the 
with    the   president   on   an 
spending  and  policy  matters. 

Nearly  all  spending  programs 
Isolation.   But  when   they  are 
they  may  far  exceed  the  overal 
eral  spending  desired  by 
islature  not  only  sets  overall 
Ings  for  itself  (now  a  spendliig 
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would  cause  Congress  to  exceed  the  celling 
is  out  of  order),  but  the  budget  commit- 
tees do  a  continuous  policing  Job,  telling 
legislators  what  passage  of  a  particular  bill 
will  do  to  other  established  priorities. 

To  give  it  the  ability  to  deal  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  administration — to  devise 
its  own  budget  rather  than  react  in  one  way 
or  another  a  set  of  spending  and  taxing  pri- 
orities devised  by  the  executive  branch — 
Congress  established  two  policy-making  com- 
mittees (one  In  the  House,  the  other  in  the 
Senate)  with  dozens  of  experts,  as  well  as 
a  Joint  Congressional  Budget  Office,  headed 
by  respected  economist  Alice  Rivlln. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  was  con- 
ceived of  as  the  congressional  answer  to  the 
administration's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  is  directed  by  former  Atlanta 
banker  Bert  Lance.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  Is  sort  of  a  technical  adviser  to  the 
policy  committees — keeping  track  of  the 
numbers  and  outlining  budget  alternatives 
without  taking  positions. 

But  a  budget  Is  more  than  a  statement  of 
spending  and  taxing.  It  is  a  major  tool  of 
economic  policy.  When  the  economy  is  lag- 
ging, as  the  administration  and  Congress 
Judge  it  to  be  today,  the  budget  can  be  used 
to  substitute  public  demand  for  private  de- 
mand by  rvmnlng  a  substantial  deficit.  When 
demand  is  heavy  and  inflation  threatens, 
fiscal  policy  can  tighten  up  and  the  budget 
can  run  a  surplus. 

The  budget  process  gives  Congress  the 
mechanism  to  Judge  the  overall  fiscal  policy 
effects  of  a  program  proposed  by  the  White 
House  and  the  ability  to  devise  its  own  fiscal 
policy. 

In  the  past,  as  one  Hill  staffer  noted,  a 
president  would  make  his  fiscal  policy  pro- 
posals— Carter's  program  to  stimulate  the 
economy  calls  for  813.8  billion  in  tax  reduc- 
tions as  well  as  $2.2  billion  in  spending  In- 
creases in  the  current  fiscal  year — and  the 
tax  writing  committees  would  deal  with  the 
revenue  portions  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees would  work  on  the  spending  pro- 
posals. Until  creation  of  the  budget  process, 
Congress  was  unequipped  to  deal  with  the 
package  as  a  whole,  however. 

The  Senate  and  House  budget  committees, 
headed  by  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D- 
Maine)  and  Rep.  Robert  N.  Olaimo  (D- 
Conn) .  Judged  the  Carter  package  to  be  too 
small  on  the  spending  side.  While  the  Presi- 
dent asked  initially  for  |1.7  billion  in  spend- 
ing programs — and  has  revised  his  request  up 
to  $2.2  billion — the  Senate  has  voted  a  spend- 
ing package  of  $3.4  billion  and  the  House 
wants  to  spend  $3.7  billion.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  budget  committees  will 
meet  in  conference  Monday  afternoon  to 
iron  out  the  differences  in  their  budgets. 

The  new  budget  process  can  cause  some 
confusion.  At  some  times,  such  as  now,  there 
can  be  as  many  as  four  federal  budgets  on 
the  table  for  the  same  fiscal  year.  For  exam- 
ple, for  fiscal  1977  alone,  there  Is  an  amended 
budget  proposed  by  Carter  last  month,  a 
budget  approved  by  Congress  last  fall  which 
Is  still  binding  on  the  legislature,  and  two 
pending  revisions  to  that  budget,  one  ap- 
proved Tuesday  by  the  Senate  and  the  other 
approved  Wednesday  by  the  House. 

Even  before  Congress  completes  action  on 
its  amended  1977  budget,  it  will  have  to  be- 
gin work  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1978.  In 
one  of  his  final  acts  as  president,  Gerald  Ford 
proposed  a  budget  for  federal  spending  year 
1978  (which  begins  Oct.  1,  1977),  and  last 
Tuesday  President  Carter  sent  to  Congress 
his  amendments  to  the  Ford  budget  restoring 
many  of  the  spending  cuts  Ford  proposed  and 
adding  the  second  year  of  his  two-year  stim- 
ulus package. 

By  May  15,  Congress  must  come  up  with  a 


working  budget  (called  the  first  concurrent 
resolution)  and  by  Sept.  16,  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  fiscal  year,  must  pass  Its 
second  concurrent  resolution  which  sets 
binding  spending  ceilings  and  revenue  floors. 
The  budget  committees  act  in  consultation 
with  the  various  appropriations  committees. 

The  budget  resolutions  set  overall  levels 
for  spending,  revenues,  the  public  debt  and 
the  deficit,  as  well  as  the  authority  to  com- 
mit the  government  to  spend  money  either 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  or  beyond.  They 
also  contain  detailed  outlay  and  budget  au- 
thority estimates  for  17  different  federal 
functions — such  as  defense  and  income  se- 
curity— but  the  only  binding  totals  are  the 
aggregate  ones. 

So  a  congressional  budget  formulated  with 
the  idea  of.  say,  spending  $100  billion  on  de- 
fense and  $315  billion  on  other  programs 
such  as  Income  maintenance,  is  not  violated 
by  actions  which  boost  defense  spending  to 
$110  billion  so  long  as  other  spending  pro- 
grams arc  reduced  by  $10  billion.  But  a 
spending  bill  which  would  raise  outlays 
above  $415  billion  is  out  of  order  under  the 
rules  because  it  woxild  violate  the  overall 
celling. 

Many  congressional  observers  have  worried 
that  the  very  discipline  the  budget  process 
Ls  designed  to  inject  could  spell  the  death 
of  the  process.  Congress  has  tried  to  budget 
more  rigorously  before — most  recently  Just 
after  World  War  II — only  to  see  the  process 
founder  when  the  body  was  forced  to  Judge 
between  two  or  more  attractive  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Indeed,  some  observers  see  this  year's  de- 
cision to  write  a  third  budget  resolution — 
which  amends  the  "binding"  ceilings  adopted 
last  fall — as  a  breakdown  of  dLsclpUne.  House 
committee  chairman  Olaimo  disagrees.  In  a 
recent  interview,  he  said  he  is  aware  that 
Congress  might  be  tempted  each  year  to 
reopen  previous  decisions  by  writing  a  third 
resolution. 

Glatmo  argues,  however,  that  the  current 
economic  picture  is  such  that  a  third  resolu- 
tion is  required. 

But  the  New  Haven  Democrat  maintains 
that  revisions  of  final  budgets  must  be  rare 
if  the  budget  process  is  to  have  any  mean- 
ing. Muskle,  his  Senate  counterpart,  claims 
that  if  there  were  no  provision  to  amend  the 
budget  this  year,  the  budget  process  would 
have  broken  down  because  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  must  take  steps  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

The  congressional  budget  can  differ  sharp- 
ly from  the  president's.  A  president  can  veto 
appropriations  bills  and,  with  very  clrcum- 
scrlbPd  authority,  can  choose  not  to  spend 
appropriated  money  (although  he  can  be 
forced  to).  For  the  most  part,  however,  he 
must  work  within  the  budget  range  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  presidential  budget  re- 
mains an  Imnortant  document.  It  provides 
masses  of  data,  sets  forth  the  spending  and 
taxing  priorities  of  an  equal  branch  of  the 
government  and  provides  a  benchmark  to 
which  congressional  budget  makers  refer  In 
constructing  their  own  document. 

And  despite  their  seeming  precision,  budg- 
ets are  very  Inexact  documents.  Difference.! 
ranging  into  the  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
due  to  technical  factors  rather  than  policy 
divergence.  If  a  congressional  budget  maker 
thinks  a  bllllon-dollar  defense  payout  will 
be  due  in  fiscal  1977.  he  wUl  put  It  In  hia 
outlay  total  for  that  year.  A  presidential 
budget  maker  might  realistically  believe  the 
payout  will  happen  on  Oct.  2.  and  not  make 
provision  until  fiscal  1978.  Their  respective 
budgets  will  differ  by  $1  billion  In  outlays. 

Or  fewer  people  may  claim  food  stamps  or 
unemployment  insurance  than  originally 
was  thought,  which  would  lower  outlays  be- 
low projections. 
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Budgets,  presidential  or  congressional,  are 
high-level,  expert  guesses.  Even  If  they  are 
off  by  1  per  cent,  a  trivial  error  as  fore- 
casts go,  that  is  $4  to  $5  billion  at  current 
spending  levels,  hardly  a  trivial  sum. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Congress  faces  a  new  test  of  its  budg- 
etary process:  The  need  to  reshape  an 
existing  fiscal  plan  to  meet  changed 
economic  realities.  So  far  the  process  ap- 
pears to  be  working  as  it  was  meant  to. 
On  Monday  evening.  Senate  and  House 
conferees  agreed  to  a  thii'd  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  1977.  The  resolution 
accommodates  a  substantial  program  of 
economic  stimulus  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  designed  to  invigorate  an  economy 
in  which  joblessness  remains  at  an  un- 
expected and  unacceptable  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  purpose  of  this  third  budget  res- 
olution, Mr.  President,  is  to  revise  the 
congressional  budget  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1976.  This  revision  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  vigorous  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  view  of  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The  thiid  budget  resolution  incorpo- 
rates the  revised  spending  ceilings  and 
revenue  floor  within  which  Congress  and 
trie  Federal  Government  must  operate 
luitil  next  September  30.  No  legislation 
which  would  cause  tlie  spending  ceilings 
contained  in  this  budget  to  be  exceeded 
or  the  revenue  floor  to  be  reached  will 
be  in  order  in  either  House. 

The  resolution  will  permit  Congress 
to  adopt  a  combinod  program  of  job- 
encouraging  tax  stimulus  and  payments 
to  individuals  amounting  to  $13.8  bil- 
lion. It  will  allow  additional  spending 
$3.7  billion  on  programs  for  direct  job- 
creation.  At  the  same  time  it  leaves  it  to 
the  various  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees to  define  the  actual  specifics  of  the 
stimulus  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
budget  resolution  is  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate congressional  action  on 
measures  needed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  to  adjust  the  second  resolution 
revenue  and  spending  estimates  to  re- 
flect changed  economic  circumstances, 
new  program  developments  and  supple- 
mental requests  from  the  administra- 
tion. At  the  time  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution was  passed,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  a  deterioration  in  economic 
conditions  might  require  additional  Fed- 
eral action  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
Passage  of  this  additional  resolution  re- 
flects the  flexibility  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. But  the  Budget  Committee  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  additional  resolutions 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
Budget  Act  specifically  limits  the  u.se  of 
additional  resolutions  to  meet  changed 
conditions,  not  simply  to  take  account 
of  matters  which  might  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  first  and  second  resolu- 
tions. 

Cui-rent  indicators  reveal  that  the 
growth  rate  dropped  to  3.2  percent  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1976.  With  an  already 
high  level  of  unemployment,  harsh 
winter    weather    dealt    the    weakened 


economy  a  staggering  blow.  In  response 
to  the  slowdown  in  the  economy  and  a 
moimting  jobless  rate.  President  Carter 
proposed  special  stimulus  measures  late 
in  January.  Within  4  weeks,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  held  hearings,  passed 
budget  resolutions,  and  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference report.  The  expedited  action  on 
this  resolution  is  evidence  of  its  ex- 
traordinary importance. 

The  spending  levels  and  revenue  floor 
in  this  budget  resolution  could  accom- 
modate President's  Carter's  stimulus 
proposals  or  such  other  stimulus  pro- 
posals of  similar  magnitude  that  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider.  The 
budget  resolution  before  the  Congress 
represents  an  acceleration  of  certain 
Presidential  programs  to  maxim.ize  the 
job-creating  efifect  in  1977. 

The  stimulus  provided  by  this  confer- 
ence report  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
economy  to  regain  its  momentum  this 
year.  We  anticipate  real  GNP  will  grow 
at  a  rate  of  5  "2  to  6  percent  during  1977 
and  bring  unemployment  to  7  percent  or 
less  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  responsible 
fiscal  policies  and  practices  are  followed 
for  fiscal  1978,  the  same  rate  should  be 
sustained  next  year  with  a  reduction  in 
unemployment  below  projected  estimates 
of  6  percent  for  1979.  This  steady  prog- 
ress over  the  next  2  years  would  make 
a  5-percent  rate  feasible  by  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  detail  the 
fiscal  framework  established  by  the 
conference. 

The  major  decisions  reached  in  the 
conference  are  as  follows: 

For  revenues,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
a  level  of  $347.7  bilJion.  This  is  $1.1  bil- 
lion below  the  House  resolution  and 
$900  million  above  the  Senate  resolution. 

For  budget  authority,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  a  level  of  $472.9  billion.  This  is 
$5  billion  below  the  House  and  $5.9  bil- 
lion above  the  Senate. 

For  outlays,  the  conferees  agreed  on  a 
level  of  $417.45  billion.  This  is  $1.7  bil- 
lion below  the  House  and  $2.4  billion 
above  the  Senate. 

For  the  deficit,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
a  level  of  $69.75  billion.  This  is  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  House  and  $1.6  bilUon 
above  the  Senate. 

For  tlie  public  debt,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  a  level  of  S718.4  billion.  This  is 
$500  million  below  the  House  and  $100 
million  above  the  Senate. 

The  levels  agreed  to  in  conference, 
Mr.  President,  are  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a  stimulus  program  of  about  $17.5 
billion.  Of  this  amount,  some  $13.8  bil- 
lion represents  tax  stimulus  and  direct 
payments  to  individuals,  and  the  re- 
maining $3.7  billion  represents  addi- 
tional spending  for  programs  related  to 
job  creation,  such  as  countercyclical  as- 
sistance, local  public  works,  public  serv- 
ice employment,  and  programs  aimed  at 
the  employment  of  youth.  The  stimulus 
level  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  suffi- 
cient to  permit  consideration  of  stimu- 
lus programs  of  a  magnitude  proposed 
by  President  Carter,  plus  other  initia- 
tives proposed  by  the  Congress  such  as 
emergency  assistance  to  help  low-income 
families  meet  high  fuel  costs  resulting 
from  the  harsh  winter  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  table  showing  the  economic 
stimulus  elements  of  the  third  budget 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Third  'budget  resolution  economic  stimulus — 
fiscal  year  1977  revenue  reductions  or  out- 
lay increases 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Tax  stimulus  and  direct  payments  to 

Individuals  18,8 

Countercyclical  revenue  sharing 0.  9 

Local  public  works 0. 4 

Public  service  employment 0.7 

Youth  employment 0.8 

Other     stimulus     programs     Including 
emergency   £«slstance    to    meet   fuel 

bills    1.1 

Total    17.6 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  conferees  prevailed 
in  their  position  that  the  stimulus  levels 
in  the  third  budget  resolution  should  be 
sufficient  to  permit  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  stimulus  proposals  of  the 
Carter  administration  plus  the  additional 
proposals  that  the  Congress  has  imder 
consideration.  The  House  resolution  as- 
sumed somewhat  lower  levels  for  stim- 
ulus programs  which  conformed  to  the 
proposed  tax  cuts  and  benefit  payments 
for  individuals  that  are  contained  in 
the  stimulus  bill  recently  reported  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Had  the  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  on  this  issue,  the  Senate  would 
not  have  been  able  to  consider  the  full 
request  of  the  President  in  these  areas. 
While  not  necessarily  endorsing  all  of 
the  specific  proposals  of  the  President, 
the  Senate  conferees  deemed  it  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  have  the  ability 
under  the  third  budget  resolution  to  con- 
sider fully  the  President's  proposals.  The 
conference  agi'eement  achieves  that 
result. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  also  able  to  sustain  the  Senate 
position  that  earned  income  credit  pay- 
ments to  low  income  families  in  excess 
of  tax  liability  should  continue  to  be 
treated  as  offsets  to  revenues.  The  House 
had  proposed  that  these  payments  be 
treated  as  increases  in  spending — a  posi- 
tion strongly  opposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Long,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Budget  Committee  and  in  a  statement  on 
the  floor  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  third  budget  resolution.  The  confer- 
ees agreed  to  give  this  matter  further 
study  in  connection  with  the  flrst  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978,  in  the 
hope  that  a  common  position  can  be  de- 
veloped between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  The  Senate  conferees 
did  agree,  in  response  to  the  position  of 
the  House  conferees,  to  treat  any  one- 
time stimulus  payments  to  taxpayers  in 
excess  of  tax  liability — as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  President  Carter — as  a  spend- 
ing item  in  the  income  security  function. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  highlight  quickly 
some  of  the  more  important  decisions 
reached  in  the  conference. 

The  proposed  revenue  level  of  $347.7 
billion  is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
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sufficient  to  cover  tax  cuts  for  stimulus 
purposes  of  a  magnitude  probosed  by  the 
President.  This  total  conslstj  of  revenues 
under  current  law  totaling  S356  billion, 
tax  cuts  totaling  $10.6  billion,  and  in- 
creased revenues  as  a  result  of  the  total 
stimulus  proposals  totaling  $2.3  billion. 

Highlights  of  the  spendijpg  decisions 
are  as  follows: 

In  Function  050,  National  befense,  the 
conference  agreement  of  $10  (.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $100.1  billion  in 
outlays  assumes  enactment  c  f  shipbuild- 
ing rescissions  along  the  linjes  proposed 
by  the  House 

In  Function  300,  Natural  Resources, 
Environment,  and  Energy,  the  confer- 
ence levels  of  $18.7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $17.2  billion  in  outlays  are 
sufficient  to  cover  a  possible  program  of 
assistance  to  low  income  families  in 
meeting  high  fuel  bills,  now  imder  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate 

In  Function  350,  AgricultiA-e,  the  level 
of  budget  authority  agreed  upon — $2.3 
billion — is  sufficient  to  cover  possible  re- 
imbursement to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  losses  tncuried  in  fiscal 
year  1975,  as  had  been  propjosed  by  the 
House 

ty  and  re- 

lev- 

authority 

is  sufficient 

Df  counter- 

the  lines 

with  a  start- 


In  fimction  450,  commun 
gional  development,  the  conference 
el  of  $14.8  billion  in  budg^ 
and  $10.55  billion  in  outlays 
to  accommodate  a  program 
cyclical     assistance     along 
proposed  by  the  President, 
up  date  of  April  1,  1977 


In  function  600,  income  sfecurity,  the        Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  proposed 


Revenues 

Budget  authority 

Outtoyj 

Otficit _ 

Debt  iubisct  to  limit 

050— National  defense: 

Budget  authoffty 

Outlays 

150— International  attairs: 

Budget  aut^orlty 

Outlays 

250 — General  science,  space,  and  tedinolocy: 
.Budget  authority 

Outlays  

300— Natural  resources,  environment,  and  entrgy: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

350— Agriculture: 

Budget  authority.. 

Outlays 

aOO — Commer:e  and  transportation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

450— Community  and  regional  development: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

500— Education,  traininf,  employment,  and  social  services: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays ^. 


The  economic  goals  and  asslimptlons  of 
the  resolution  for  calendar  yeai  1977  are  as 
follows: 

ECONOMIC    GOALS   OT  THE    RESOLtmOM 

Economic  goals  and  assumpti  ms  of  the 
resolution 
(Calendar  year;  dollars  in  Jjillions] 
Item 
Gross  National  product:  1977 

Current    dollars 1,865.0 

Constant    (1972)    doUars 1.325.0 


conference  agreement  of  $170.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $141.3  billion 
in  outlays  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
a  housing  assistance  supplemental  of 
$12.6  billion  in  budget  authority,  plus 
a  possible  stimulus  rebate  to  taxpayers 
in  excess  of  tax  liability  totaling  about 
$1.4  biUion  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays such  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
President. 

In  function  950,  undistributed  offset- 
ting receipts,  the  conferees  assumed  a 
level  of  $2.3  billion  in  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  receipts,  as  proposed  by 
President  Carter  in  his  budget  revisions 
of  February  22,  1977. 

In  the  case  of  other  functions  and  pro- 
grams, Mr.  President,  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate resolutions  were  generally  in  agree- 
ment and  therefore  not  at  issue  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  point  out  that, 
pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  the  statement  of  man- 
agers accompanying  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  third  budget  resolution  con- 
tains revised  allocations  of  the  budget 
totals  among  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  direct  spending  Jurisdic- 
tion or  jurisdiction  over  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  require  appropriation  action. 
In  addition  to  conforming  the  existing 
allocations  to  the  third  budget  resolution 
totals,  this  revised  allocation  takes  ac- 
count of  the  changes  in  budgetary  ju- 
risdiction among  Senate  committees  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4. 


third  budget  resolution  provides  the 
proper  framework  within  which  the  Con- 
gress can  consider  the  stimulus  meas- 
ures necessary  to  put  us  back  on  the  road 
to  a  healthy  economic  recovery  for  our 
Nation.  It  provides  a  budgetary  frame- 
work that  is  necessary  but  prudent.  Let 
no  one  misunderstand:  the  third  budget 
resolution  proposes  a  tight  budget  that 
will  continue  to  require  effort  on  the  part 
of  each  and  every  Senator  if  we  are  to 
live  within  it.  I  believe  we  can  live  with- 
in it,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

EXHXBIT  1 

Joint  Expi.anatort  Statement  op  the 
CoMMrmcE  OP  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Houses  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  10).  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1977,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  Hotise  and  Sen- 
ate  in  explanation  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

GENERAL 

The  conference  report  revises  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1977  (S.  Con.  Bes. 
139,  adopted  September  11,  1976)  In  order  to 
accommodate  congressional  action  on  meas- 
ures needed  to  stimulate  the  economy.  It  also 
makes  needed  adjustments  in  the  Second 
Resolution's  revenue  and  spending  estimates, 
adjustments  resulting  from  changed  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  program  develop- 
ments and  supplemental  budget  requests 
from  the  new  Administration.  The  new 
budget  aggregates  and  distributions  by  func- 
tional categories  would  be  as  follows: 


BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 
|ln  billions  of  doflars) 


House 
passed 


348.8 
477.921 
419. 13 
70.33 
718.915 

108.788 
100.077 

7.956 
6.841 

4.468 
4.406 

18. 627 
17.209 

2.355 
3.044 

17.313 
15.961 

15.023 
10. 819 

30.355 
22.620 


Senate 
passed 


346.8 
467.0 
415.0 
68.2 
718.3 

109.2 
100.1 

7.9 
6.8 

4.5 
4.4 

18.8 
17.2 

1.6 
3.0 

17.3 
16.0 

14.3 
10.0 

30.4 
23.2 


Conference 
agreemen. 

347.7 
472.9 
417.45 
69.75 

718.4 

103.8 
100.1 

7.9 
6.8 

4.5 
4.4 

18.7 
17.2 

2.3 
3.0 

17.3 
16.0 

14.8 

10.55 

30.4 
22.7 


House 
passed 


Senate 

passed 


Conference 

agreement 


550— Health: 

Budget  authority 40. 651  40  6 

Outlays 39.283  39.5 

600— Income  sefuiity: 

Budget  authority 174.993  166.3 

Outlays 142.050  139.3 

700— Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Budget  authority 18  917  18  9 

,„    .      °"I''y' %-      - 18130  M.1 

750 — law  enforcement  and  justice: 

Budget  authority 3.524  35 

»~,    „     Outlays 3.657  IC 

800 — General  government: 

Budget  authority 3.560  3  5 

„„    „     °''"»y« - -    -  -  3.554  3.5 

850— Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Budget  authority 7.578  7  6 

Outlays 7.696  7.7 

90C— Interest: 

Budget  authority .      .  38.287  37  9 

Outlays 38.287  37.9 

Allowances: 

Budget  authority .794  .8 

Outlays 764  .8 

950— Undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Budget  authority —15.268  —16.1 

Outlays -15.268  -16.1 


40.6 
39.3 

170.9 
141.3 

18.9 
18.1 

3.5 
3.6 

3.5 
3.5 

7.6 
7.7 

38.0 
38.0 


-15.6 
-15.6 


Incomes: 

Personal    Income 1,517.0 

Wages  and  salaries 991.0 

Corporate  profits 163.0 

Unemployment  rate    (percent) : 

Calendar  year  average 7.2 

End  of  year 6.8 

Consumer  price  index 5.  9 

Interest     rate,     3-month     Treasury 

bills    5.0 


economic  STiMxn.vs  program 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
additional  stimulus  of  up  to  $17.5  billion — 
up  to  $13.8  billion  in  tax  legislation  stimulus 
and  $3.7  billion  in  increased  outlays  during 
FY  1977.  These  amounts  compare  to  the 
President's  total  proposals  of  $15.7  billion — 
$13.8  billion  in  tax  legislation  stimulus  and 
$1.9  billion  m  Increased  outlays  during  FY 
1977. 
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REVENUES 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  reve- 
nues of  $346.8  billion.  The  House  resolution 
provided  for  revenues  of  $348.8  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  reve- 
nues of  $347.7  billion,  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

(1)  revenue  reductions  of  $10.6  billion,  in- 
cluding possible  postponement  of  the  sick 
pay  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  and 

(2)  budget  authority  and  outlays  In  Func- 
tion 600:  Income  Security  of  $3.2  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  as 
budget  authority  and  outlays  $3.2  billion 
which  could  accommodate  the  President's 
proposals  for  payments  to  certain  low-In- 
come individuals.  Of  this  amount,  $1.4  bil- 
lion represents  an  accounting  shift  in  the 
Senate  resolution  from  revenues  to  the  In- 
come Security  Function.  In  addition,  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  tax  liability  amounting 
to  $856  million  under  the  earned  Income 
credit  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1975  are  treated  as  losses  of  revenue.  The 
managers  recognize  that  a  difference  in 
budget  treatment  exists  between  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  payments  in  excess 
of  tax  liability.  The  Committees  Intend  to 
reconsider  this  question  de  novo  during  con- 
sideration of  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
for  FY  1978  with  the  Intent  of  developing  a 
common  position  at  that  time  between  the 
two   Houses   and   the   Administration. 

BUDGET   AUTHORrry 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  total 
new  budget  authority  of  $467.0  billion.  The 
House  resolution  provided  for  budget  au- 
thority of  $477,921  billion.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  budget  authority  of 
$472.9  billion. 

OUTLAYS 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  out- 
lays of  $415.0  billion.  The  Hou.se  resolution 
provided  outlays  of  $419,130  billion.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  outlays  of 
$417.45  billion. 

DEFICIT 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  def- 
icit of  $682  billion.  The  House  resolution 
provided  for  a  deficit  of  $70,330  billion.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  for  a  deficit 
of  $69.75  billion. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  pub- 
lic debt  level  of  $718.3  billion.  The  House 
resolution  provided  a  debt  level  of  $718,915 
billion.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
a  debt  level  of  $718.4  billion. 

DISTRIBUTIONS    BY    FUNCTIONAL    CATEGORIES 

050.-  National  defense 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $109.2  billion  and  outlays  of 
$100.1  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $108,788  billion  and 
outlays  of  $100,077  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $108.8  billion  and  outlays  of 
$100.1  billion.  It  assumes  the  House's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  shipbuilding  rescissions. 
150:  International  affairs 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $7.9  bUllon  anc  outlays  of  $6.8 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $7,956  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $6,841  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  budget  authority  of  $7.9 
billion  and  outlays  of  $6.8  billion. 


250:  General  science,  space  and  technology 
The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $4.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $4.4 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $4,468  billion  outlays  of 
$4,406  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
budget  authority  of  $4,468  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $4,406  billion. 

300:  Natural  resources,  environmental  and 
energy 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $18.8  billion  and  outlays  of  $17.2 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $18,627  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $17,209  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  budget  authority  of  $18.7 
billion  and  outlays  of  $17.2  billion. 
350.'  Agriculture 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $1.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.0 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $2,355  and  outlays  of 
$3,044.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
budget  authority  of  $2.3  billion  and  outlays 
of  $3.0  billion.  The  Increase  over  the  Senate 
budget  authority  level  is  provided  for  ad- 
ditional reimbursement  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized  losses. 
400:  Commerce  and  transportation 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $17.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $16.0 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $17,313  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $15,961  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  budget  authority  of  $17.3 
billion  and  outlays  of  $16.0  billion. 
450;  Community  and  regional  development 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $14.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $10.0 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $15,023  billion  and  outlays  of 
$10,819  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $14.8  billion  and  outlays  of 
$10.55  billion.  The  substitute  would  accom- 
modate funding  of  counter-cyclical  assistance 
Implementing  a  revised  formula  effective 
April  1,  1977,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and  funding  for  disaster  relief  and 
Community  Service  Administration's  home 
weatherization  program. 
500;  Edxication.  training,  employment  and 
social  services 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $30.4  biUion  and  outlays  of  $23.2 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $30,355  billion  and  outlays  of 
$22,620  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $30.4  billion  and 
outlays  of  $22.7  billion. 

550.-    Health 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $40.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $39.5 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $40,651  billion  and  outlays  of 
$39,283  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $406  bUllon  and 
outlays  of  $39.3  billion. 

600:   Income  security 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $166.3  billion  and  outlays  of  $139.3 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $174,993  billion  and  outlays  of 
$142,050  billion. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  budget 
authority  of  $170.9  billion  and  outlays  of 


$141.3  blUlon.  It  allows  $12,6  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  a  housing  assistance  supple- 
mental, $3.0  billion  below  the  amount  In  the 
House  resolution.  In  addition,  It  makes  ad- 
justments in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
discussed  under  Revenues  above. 

700:   Veterans  benefits  and  services 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $18.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $18.1 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $18,917  billion  and  outlays  of 
$18,130  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $18.9  billion  and 
outlays  of  $18.1  blUlon. 

750.-  Law  enforcement  aTid  Justice 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.6 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $3,524  billion  and  outlays  of 
$3,657  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $3.5  billion  and 
outlays  of  $3.6  billion. 

800:  General  government 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.5 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $3,560  billion  and  outlays  of 
$3,554  billion.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides budget  authority  of  $3.5  billion  and 
outlays  of  $3.5  billion. 

550.'  Revenue  sharing  and  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $7.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $7.7 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $7,578  billion  and  outlays  of 
$7,696  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $7.6  billion  and 
outlays  of  $7.7  billion. 

900:  Interest 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $37.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $37.9 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $38287  billion  and  outlays 
of  $38,287  billion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  budget  authority  of  $38.0  billion 
and  outlays  of  $38.0  billion. 
i42Zotcances 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $0.8  billion  and  outlays  of  $0.8 
billion.  The  House  resolution  provided  budg- 
et authority  of  $.794  billion  and  outlays  of 
$.764  billion.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides budget  authority  of  $0.8  billion  and 
outlays  of  $0.8  billion. 

950:    Undistributed    offsetting   receipts 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  -  $16.1  billion  and  outlays  of  $16.1 
billion  and  outlays  of  — $16.1  biUlon.  The 
House  resolution  provided  budget  authority 
of  —$15,268  billion  and  outlays  of  —$15,268 
billion.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
budget  authority  of  —$15.6  billion  and  out- 
lays of  —$15.6  billion.  The  managers  as- 
sume an  Increase  in  anticipated  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts  of  $300  million  from 
the  amount  in  the  House  resolution. 

ALLOCATIONS    OF    BUDGET    AUTHORITY    OUTLAYS 
TO    HOUSE    AND    SENATE    COMMITTEES 

Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  the  conferees  make  the  fol- 
lowing estimated  allocation  of  the  appro- 
priated levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977 
among  the  committees  of  the  respective 
Houses : 
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CommittM 


Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 

Armed  Services 

Banl<ing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation.. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Environment  and  Publr:  Works 

Finance 

Fo.'eign  Relations 

Governmental  Affairs 


<  All  amounts  shown  in  these  columns 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 
'Less  than  $15,000,000. 
>  Less  than  $40,000,000. 
•  Less  than  $20,000,000. 


ALLOCATION    OF  SPENDING   RESPONSI6ILITY 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC,  30j(a) 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 


re  included  under  "direct  spending  jurisdiction"  for 


(In  thousands  of  dollars 


House  committee  function 


But  |[et 
autho  ity 


Appropriations  Committee: 

National  defense Jill.  694, 184 

International  affairs 7,202,  84 

General  science,  spKe,  and 
technology 4,498,   26 

Natural  resources,  environ- 
n-ent,  and  energy 20, 413,  t85 

Agriculture 2, 253,  f  13 

Commerce  and  transporia 
tion 13,858,140 

Community  and  regional 
development 14, 451,  J53 

Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social 
services 29,805,122 

Health 23,476,i53 

Income  security 61, 199,  |37 

Veterans'  benefits  and 
services 18,434,^28 

law  enforcement  and 
justice 3,502,189 

General  government 6, 903,  (50 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  hscal  assist- 
ance        5,402,481 

Interest I.IOO 

Allowances 100,^ 

Committee  total 323,897,fl5 

House  Agriculture  Committee: 

Natural  resources,  en- 
vironment, and  energy...  126, 42S 

Agriculture 97,4^9 

Community  and  regional 
development 126,101 

Income  security 83,:  47 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  nscal  assist- 
ance   70,^39 

Committee  total 503,^4 

House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: 

National  defense 10,152 

Commerce  and  transpor- 
tation   po 

Veterans'     benefits    and 

services bZ 

General  government \\ 

Committee  total 10,(95 

House  Banking.  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee: 

National  defense lO 

International  affairs 1.273,!  31 

Commerce  and  transpor- 
tation         -948,^40 

Community  and  regional 
development 116,405 

Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social 
twvices I  W 

Health 0 

Income  security 15,:  78 

Veterans'  benefits  and 
services 0 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

Pn  billions  of  dollars) 
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Direct  spending 
jurisdiclion 


Entitlements  requiring 
appropriations  action  < 


Budget 

authority 


Budget 
Outlays       authority 


Outlays 


321.3 

1.5 

C) 

.5 

.9 

.5 

3.7 

173.7 

6.7 

20.7 


282.0 

.2  7.3  7.7 

(>)  a.4  8.3 

"(•) .'2 .2 

1.5  (0  (•) 

170l8 37.'8 33.i 

8.5                .1                  .1 
13.3 


Direct  spending 
jurisdiction 


Entitlements  requiring 
appropriations  action' 


Committee 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Human  Resources 4.1 

Judiciary .  1 

Rules  and  Administration (J) 

Veterans'  Affairs 1.0 

Indian  Affairs .3 

Small  Business C) 

Not  allocated  to  committees —62.2 

Total 472.9 


4.1 
.1 

.1 

-62. 2 


2.4 
.2 


2.2 
.2 


13.0 
(•) 


11.4 

C) 


417.45 


69.4 


63.2 


TO   HOUSE 
OF  THE  CON- 


Outlay, 


1101, 200,  503 
7, 370, 639 

4, 396, 874 

17,984,739 
2,927,948 

17, 680,  297 

10, 419, 761 


22, 133, 727 
23, 382,  229 
39, 958, 134 

18, 228. 106 

3. 608, 653 
6, 916, 894 


5, 384, 753 

1,000 

800,000 


282,  394,  257 


56,696 
123,014 

3,207 
38,945 


70,039 


291,901 


-15, 700 

30 

15 
1 


-15,654 


600 
0 

-1, 602, 529 

116,274 


-813 

-86 

-6,929 

-7,660 


>  Less  than  $35,000,000. 
•  Less  than  $25,000,000. 
'  Less  than  $500,000. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


House  committee  function 

Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

General  government 

3,500 

2,955 

Interest 

7,836 

7,835 

Committee  total 

468, 756 

-1,490,352 

House    District   of   Columbia 

Committee: 

Community  and   regional 

development 

832 

832 

Law     enforcement     and 

justice 

5,911 

5,894 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral     purpose      fiscal 

assistance 

40,000 

40,000 

Committee  total 

46,743 

46,726 

House    Education    and    Labor 

Committee: 

Education,   training,    em- 

ployment,   and    social 

services 

59, 232 

31,987 

Income  security 

3,916 

3,317 

General  government 

21 

21 

Committee  total 

63, 169 

35,  325 

House  International  Relations 

Committee: 

National  defense 

6,508,667 

8, 328, 000 

International  affairs 

70,414 

75,990 

Commerce  and  transporta- 

tion  

4,252 

4,884 

Income  security 

159, 301 

83,015 

Committee  total 

6,742,634 

8, 491, 889 

House  Government  Operations 

Committee: 

General  government 

1,155 

1,096 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 

eral     purpose      fiscal 

assistance 

8, 318, 475 

8,439,710 

Committee  total 

8,319,630 

8, 440, 806 

Housing  Administration  Com- 

mittee: 

General     science,    space. 

and  technology 

55 

67 

Education,    training,    em- 

ployment,    and     social 

services 

4,573 

4,672 

General  government 

35,000 

7,970 

Committee  total 

39,628 

12,709 

House    Interior    and    Insular 

Affairs  Committee: 

Natural     resources,     en- 

vironment, and  energy.. 

120, 765 

39,581 

Community    and  regional 

development 

251,969 

148,610 

General  government _. 

32,641 

37, 391 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 

eral purpose  fiscal  as- 

sistance  

162, 050 

161,218 

Committee  total 

567, 425 

386,800 

House  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce  Committee: 

Commerce  and  transporta- 

tion  

15,593 

15,973 

Health 

1,600 

1,802 

Income  security 

3, 981,  532 

3, 983,  646 

House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


85 


4, 001, 506 


278 
3,403 

-6,  447 
167,  025 


Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance   5,185 

Committee  total 4,003,910 

House  Judiciary  Committee : 
Natural    resources,    envi- 
ronment, and  energy 300 

Income  security 34,176 

Law     enforcement     and 

justice 0 

General  government 167,018 

Committee  total , 

House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee: 

International  affairs 

Natural  resources,  envi- 
ronment, and  energy 

Commerce  and  transporta- 
tion  

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance  

Committee  total 

House   Post   Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee: 
Commerce  and  Transpor- 
tation  

HeaHh 

Income  security 

General  government 

Committee  total 

House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee: 
Natural     resources,     en- 
vironment, and  energy.. 
Commerce  and  transpor- 
tation  

Community  and  regional 
development 

Committee  total 

House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee: 
General    science,    space, 

and  technology 

Natural     resources,    en- 
vironment, and  energy.. 
General  government 

Committee  total „ 

House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee: Community  and  regional 
development 

House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: Veterans'  benefits 
and  services 

House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 
Education,    training,    em- 
ployment,   and    social 

services 546,149 

Health 23, 128, 364 

Income  security 96,814,101 

New  entitlement  au- 
thority.       (3,708,000) 

General  government 4,018 


201,494 

164, 259 

2,328 
105,931 
369  276 

2,328 

91,783 

-34  502 

4, 300 

7,000 

481,835 

66,609 

5,171 

4  771 

0 

-10,928 

.      16,  564, 900 

9,118,337 

4, 134,  566 

4, 143,  693 

.      20,  704, 637 

13,255,878 

43, 173 
4, 063, 239 

1,136,805 
—1, 863 

42, 078 

51, 154 

4, 148, 490 

1,186,096 

3,000 

-29,064 
0 

4.840 
-29,064 

—26,064 

-24,223 

172 

975, 146 

172 

389,025 

546, 149 
21.933,000 
96, 074, 420 


4,018 
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House  committee  function 


Budget 
authority 


Outlay 


Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance   330,000  329,725 

Interest 42,293,000         42,293,000 

Committee  total 163,115,632       161,180,312 

Unassigned  to  committees: 

National  defense —9,413,403       —9,413,403 

International  affairs — 648,957  —648,957 

General  science,  space, 
and  technology —1,781  —1,781 

Natural  resources,  en- 
vironment, and  Anergy..    —2,080,818       —2,080,818 

Agriculture —50,962  —50,962 

Commerce  and  transpor- 
tation          —^7,061  —67,061 

Community  and  regional 
development..- —190,010  —190,010 

Education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social 
services —15,722  —15,722 

Health —6,006,017       —6,006,017 

Income  security —7,956,288       —7,956,288 

Veterans'  benefits  and 
services —509,486  —509,486 

Law  enforcement  and 
justice —8,100  —8,100 

General  government —7,781,070       —7,781,070 

Revenue  sharing  and  gen- 
eral purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance     —6,732,530        —6,732.530 

Interest —4,301,836       —4,301,835 

Undistributed  offsetting  re- 
ceipts...  —15,600,000      —15,600,000 

Committee  total -61,364,041      —61,354,041 


Edmund  S.  MrsKiE, 
Wahren  Magnuson, 
Ernest  Hollincs, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
James  Abourezk, 
Henry  Bellmon, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Jim  Wright, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Parren  J.  Mitchell, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Butler  Derrick, 
Donald  Fraser, 
Paitl  Simon, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put  the  issue 
now  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to,  and  I 
yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing the  report  of  tlie  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  third  concurrent  resola- 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1977.  In  bringing  tiiis 
report  before  the  Senate,  the  flexibility 
and  continued  viability  of  the  budget 
process  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  voice  my  support  for  the 
conference  report. 

In  reopening  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977  in  order  to  con- 
sider economic  stimulus  proposals,  a  very 
real  possibility  existed  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  budget  items,  unrelated  to 
economic  policy,  would  be  insisted  upon 
in  the  third  resolution.  This  raised  the 


distinct  possibility  of  substantial  dis- 
agreement on  these  budget  items  and  an 
inability  to  reach  some  agreement  on  a 
third  resolution.  Such  an  outcome  would 
have  blocked  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic stimulus  proposals  that  now  ap- 
pear important  to  helping  to  continue  a 
strong  economic  recovery. 

The  fact  that  these  potential  stum- 
bling blocks  were  avoided  and  that  agree- 
ment on  a  third  resolution  has  been 
reached  again  indicated  that  Congress 
can  continue  to  live  with  the  discipline  of 
a  viable  budget  process.  More  issues  were 
raised  in  the  third  resolution  than  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  have  preferred. 
More  room  for  spending  possibilities  has 
been  included  in  this  resolution  than  I 
would  have  desired.  The  deficit  allowed 
for  is  larger  than  I  would  prefer;  it  may 
also  be  larger  than  will  eventually  emerge 
from  our  subsequent  decisions  on  specific 
legislative  details.  Nevertheless,  a  budget 
resolution  which  allows  considerable 
flexibility  in  the  economic  stimulus  yet 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  has  been 
achieved.  We  are  not  thereby  committed 
to  a  specific  stimulus  package,  but  only 
to  the  approximate  size  and  mix  of  eco- 
nomic policies.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
economy  will  benefit  from  the  final  deci- 
sions which  fill  out  the  details  of  this 
third  budget  resolution. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
it  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  as  we  start 
the  march  toward  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1978,  we  are  not  faced 
with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  and  in- 
evitability with  regard  to  accommodat- 
ing the  administration's  proposals  or 
other  spending  increases  that  will  be 
urged  by  some  in  the  Congress.  In  con- 
sidering the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Congress  will  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  look  at  the  full  range  of 
national  priorities  and  economic  policy 
alternatives.  The  committee  will  have  to 
face  the  tough  decisions  to  apply  the  fis- 
cal restraint  in  many  areas  of  the  budget 
.  that  is  necessary  if  we  hope  to  achieve  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  in  future  years. 
We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  more 
carefully  define  the  fiscal  policy  dimen- 
sions for  1978  that  will  best  sustain  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  private  sector.  We 
will  once  again  focus  our  understanding 
and  our  full  energies  on  making  deci- 
sions on  the  broad  range  of  budget  issues 
that  are  essential  to  produce  substantial 
and  sustained  progress  toward  a  healthy 
economy  with  productive  employment 
opportunities  and  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  into  balance. 

Just  as  the  third  budget  resolution 
agreed  to  here  today  provides  consid- 
erable flexibii'ty  in  the  details  of  fiscal 
year  1977  economic  policies  yet  to  be  re- 
solved, it  does  not  commit  the  Congress 
to  a  specific  program  of  economic  stimu- 
lus for  fiscal  year  1978.  It  is  with  a  firm 
commitment  to  a  vigorous  review  of 
the  budget  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Ford  administration,  by  the  Carter 
administration,  and  by  the  committees 
of  the  Senate  for  fiscal  year  1978  that  I 
support  the  conference  report  on  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  budget  resolution:  Rob- 
ert Boyd,  William  Stringer,  and  Gary 
Kuzina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  frcan  Oklahoma 
and,  once  again,  for  his  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  developing  the  third  con- 
current resolution. 

I  particularly  join  in  the  sentiment  he 
has  expressed  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  examine  the  1978  fiscal  budget  issues 
and  priorities  as  closely  as  it  has  become 
our  tradition  to  do.  I  join  him  in  that 
sentiment. 

It  is  important  that  we  reach  inde- 
pendent judgments,  and  by  that  I  mean 
independent  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government,  in  undertaking  to  move  to- 
ward the  kind  of  budgetary  discipline 
that  this  whole  process  is  designed  to 
provide. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  expressing 
thase  thoughts. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  comments. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
MusKiE,  I  am  confident  that  the  Budget 
Committee  will  meet  this  responsibility 
and  that  the  resolution  it  brings  forth 
for  fiscal  1978  will  give  Congress  all  the 
guidance  and  opportunity  we  need  in 
order  to  decide  between  the  various 
priorities. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  this  resolution — and  I  am  for  it, 
and  I  wish  to  compliment  Senator  Mxrs- 
KiE,  Senator  Bellmon,  and  their  col- 
leagues upon  the  job  which  they  have 
done,  and  again  to  sustain  the  budget 
process  in  which  I  thoroughly  believe, 
which  came  out  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member — before  we  do 
that,  I  think  there  is  one  misunderstand- 
ing which  has  percolated  through  the 
public  press  and  media  which  needs  very 
much  to  be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

The  budget  resolution,  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  this  confer- 
ence, was  72  to  20  on  final  passage,  and 
it  was  widely  advertised  that  this  repre- 
sented Senate  approval  of  the  elements 
of  President  Carter's  stimulus  package. 

Now,  that  is  not  so  as  far  as  many  of 
us  are  concerned,  who  voted  for  the 
resolution,  and  it  will  show  up  in  sub- 
sequent authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  and,  therefore,  should  be  laid  down 
now 

The  rea.son  is  as  follows:  I  speak  per- 
sonally because  I  think  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  votes  of  many  of  the  Mem- 
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bers.  When  I  cast  my  vote 
the  resolution  and  its    __ 
budget  authority,  and  deflc 
was  upon  my  understand 
various  totals  were  not 
cally  to  accommodate  only 
program  of  tax  and 

I  believed,  and  do  so  still 
why  I  am  raising  this  mattf  r 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to 
revenue  floor  and  a  total 
ing  for  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
can  accommodate  altemat 
spending  programs,  includii  g 
posed  by  Senate  Republican  ; 
composed  In  a  package  am 
differed  In  that  it  did  not 
per  taxpayer  rebate  which 
in  the  Democatlc  Party's 
as  developed  by  President 

The   revenue  floor   is 
That  Ls  an  outside  limit, 
eludes  the  legislation  which 
duce  Federal  revenues  below 
But  this  in  no  way  require 
be  cut  to  that  level,  nor 
specify,  endorse,  nor  recor 
form  those  tax  cuts  should 
they  be  temporary  or 
permanent.  We  Republicans 
that  they  be  permanent 
ductions. 

Moreover — and  this  is  a 
tial  point— the  $347.7  billion 
nue  floor,  Incorporated  in 
clearly  permits  and 
sideration  of  alternative  tax 
programs  which  would  resul; 
even  higher  revenues,   and 
Republican    program    there 
some  $3  billion  in  higher 

In  short,  what  we  are 
in  this  conference  report 
revenue  floor  below  which 
permit    revenues    to    fall 
amendment  to  this  resolutioji 
no  recommendation  respecting 
position  of  the  program  w! 
sary  to  achieve  these 
aggregates  assume  wide 
taxwriting  and  appropriatic^n 
tees  of  the  Senate,  and 
accordingly. 

I  think  it  is  important  to 
the  public  record  on  this 
have  suggested  that  because 
to  a  revenue  floor  that 
the  tax  rebate  plan  proposed 
ident,  the  Senate  has  alreadj 
in  concrete  on  the  one-shot 
approach  to  fiscal  stimulus. 
This  argument  goes  on 
since  Congress  has  locked  itself 
bate  approach,  the  work  of 
Committee  is  bound  to  be 
and  pro  forma  in  writing  the 
ing  legislation. 

This  thinking,  in  my 
trays  a  complete 
of  the  congressional 
and  of  the  function  of  the 
and    appropriating 
legislative  process. 

Congressional    consideration 
budget  resolution  is  not  a 
phasize  that,  is  not  a  forum 
ing  specifically  with  the  issue 
cuts  versus  tax  rebates 
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Let  us  see  that  in  the  other  body,  where 
this  issue  was  raised  on  the  theory  that 
the  budget  resolution  was  the  proper 
vehicle  to  determine  this  question,  the 
motion  failed,  as  indeed  it  should  have 
failed,  because  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  debate,  after  consideration  in  commit- 
tee and  the  practical  factual  showing  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  given  elements 
of  the  tax  plan  as  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's program  and  as  contained  in  the 
program  put  out  by  the  Senate  Republi- 
cans. 

The  proper  time  and  fonim  to  deal 
with  these  issues  are  when  the  Individ- 
ual pieces  of  implementing  legislation 
come  before  us,  and  that  is  the  way  In 
which  the  Senate  Republicans  decided 
they  would  like  to  present  that  issue  to 
the  Senate,  and  that  is  the  way,  as  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  drafted  this  program, 
with  the  enormous  help  of  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  Senator  McClure,  Senator  Cur- 
tis, and  other  Senators,  and  Senator 
Bellmon.  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  have  decided 
we  wish  to  and  will  place  this  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  Is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  my  affirmative  vote  on 
this  conference  report  that  I  wish  to 
make  this  statement  to  the  Senate.  I 
hope  very  much  this  will  be  absorbed 
and  considered  by  those  who  educate  the 
coxmtry  on  this  subject,  and  also  by  those 
who  report  the  facts  on  the  subject. 

The  fact  is  the  Republican  side  has 
given  up  nothing  in  terms  of  presenting, 
working  for,  and  pushing  every  element 
of  its  program  respecting  fiscal  stimulus, 
with  special  reference  to  permanent  tax 
cuts  instead  of  pep  pill,  quickie  rebates, 
which  we  reject. 

There  is  one  other  point  regarding 
these  deliberations  that  warrants  partic- 
ular attention.  The  congressional  budget 
process,  established  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  is  in  its  early 
stages,  but  is  rapidly  moving  toward  full 
development.  The  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today,  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977,  sets  a  significant 
precedent.  It  reflects  the  capacity  of  the 
budget  process  to  respond  to  major  ad- 
justments in  the  assumptions  and  antic- 
ipated economic  developments  underly- 
ing resolutions  formulated  earlier  in  the 
year.  Moreover,  the  third  resolution,  as 
formulated,  does  indeed  provide  a  broad 
fiscal  framework  in  which  more  specific 
decisions  will  be  made  by  other  com- 
mittees with  relevant  jurisdictions,  as 
well  as  the  full  Senate  and  House. 

In  this  respect,  the  fiscal  year  1977 
third  budget  resolution,  I  believe,  appro- 
priately represents  the  purposes  of  the 
budget  process,  and  reflects  very  well  the 
efforts  of  the  committee.  I  commend 
Senator  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  Senator  Bellmon, 
ranking  minority  member,  along  with  all 
committee  members  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee's staff  for  their  dedicated  efforts 
in  developing  this  fiscal  year  1977  third 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  now  yield  to 
Senator  Bellmon. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  share  the  under- 
standing of  the  third  budget  resolution 
he  has  detailed.  I  would  add  that,  during 
the  Budget  Committees  deliberations, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
probable  effectiveness  of  various  tax  re- 
duction programs  and  other  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy. 

Strong  and  persuasive  argiunents  were 
made  by  Members  who  favor  the  tax  rate 
reduction  approach  In  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  indicated  a  strong 
interest.  It  was  the  committee's  decision 
that  these  could  not  be  resolved  under 
the  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  third 
resolution.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  has  indi- 
cated this  afternoon,  even  though  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already 
acted  on  a  specific  tax  legislation  pro- 
posal with  a  revenue  impact  different 
than  allowed  in  the  Senate  resolution, 
the  Senate  position  was  sustained  in  con- 
ference In  order  to  allow  the  flexibility 
on  this  matter  originally  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and 
also  understood  by  the  Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  laying  this  matter  clearly  before 
the  Senate,  as  he  has  just  done.  I  fully 
agree  with  his  position.  There  Is  room  in 
this  resolution  for  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous possibilities  for  economic  stimulus, 
and  it  will  be  up  to  the  full  Senate  to 
decide  which  way  we  wish  to  go. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
if  Senator  Muskie  will  be  kind  enough  to 
yield  a  little  time  to  my  colleague,  as  I 
have  to  rush  to  another  meeting. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  cou'se.  I  yield  the 
Senator  whatever  time  he  wishes.  Five 
minutes? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Does   the   Senator   from    Idaho,    Mr. 
President,  want  5  minutes?  I  then  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  our  ranking  Republican,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  in  commending  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  clearly  stat- 
ing the  issue  with  reference  to  whether 
or  not  stimulus  packages  different  from 
those  proposed  or  that  proposed  by  the 
President  will  fit  in  this  third  concur- 
rent resolution.  In  fact,  I  would  add  my 
word  to  the  good  Senator  from  New  York 
and  put  it  precisely  in  terms  of  votes. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  that  if  Senators  are  disposed  to 
vote  for  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion or  this  conference  report  they 
clearly  could  vote  against  a  stimulus 
package  that  was  predominantly  rebates. 
They  have  not  in  any  way  indicated  that 
they  favor  rebates.  Second,  they  could 
support  this  conference  and  tlie  third 
concurrent  resolution  and,  in  fact,  could 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor  support  by 
affirmative  votes  a  stimulus  package 
that  contained  no  rebates  at  all  and  con- 
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tained  other  options,  such  as  significant 
permanent  tax  cuts  for  working  men  and 
women  in  America,  for  small  business, 
and  any  other  kind  of  tax  stimuli  so 
long  as  they  fit  within  the  broad  param- 
eters and,  I  say  to  the  good  Senator 
from  New  York,  they  will,  indeed,  accom- 
modate the  so-called  Republican  stimu- 
lus package  with  ease. 

So  I  want  him  to  know,  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  as  one  who 
is  on  the  conference,  that  I  personally 
always  had  in  mind  accommodating  op- 
tions, recognizing  only  one  significant 
proposition,  and  that  is  that  this  confer- 
ence and  third  concurrent  resolution  does 
in  fact  contemplate  a  stimulus  package; 
beyond  that  there  is  no  proposition  that 
says  who,  how  it  is  made  up,  and  what 
thrust  it  takes.  There  is  as  much  flexi- 
bility within  the  revenue  function  and 
within  two  or  three  of  the  targeted  areas. 
And  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  be- 
cause he  worked  hard  with  many  of  us 
on  that  package  and  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  think  that  we  do  not  leave  the 
latitude  for  a  good  honest  approach  by 
Senators  in  committee  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber prior  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  briefly,  first,  I  thoroughly 
adopt  those  words  as  my  own  and,  sec- 
ond, point  out  probably  what  will  result, 
knowing  this  place  as  we  do,  is  the  de- 
gree of  negativism.  There  will  be  some 
choice  from  our  package,  some  choice 
from  President  Carter's  package,  and 
this  leaves  us  perfectly  free  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  finish  my  few  min- 
utes on  the  floor  by  sayhig  if  we  were  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  I  would  vote 
no  for  the  same  reason,  basically  that  I 
voted  no  and  stated  in  the  Chamber  pre- 
vious to  the  third  concurrent  resolution. 
I  start  with  a  proposition  that  a  stimulus 
package  is  needed.  I  do  not  indicate  my 
negative  support  or  my  failure  to  sup- 
port this,  because  of  the  President's 
package  at  all,  because  it  contains  op- 
tions that  would  permit  one  that  I  think 
I  could  support  but,  rather,  I  think  that 
when  you  take  the  revenue  picture  and 
the  various  targets  we  have  an  excess  of 
somewhere  between  $2  and  $3  billion  that 
we  really  do  not  need  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  coimtry  as  part 
of  a  stimulus  package.  I  personally  do 
not  want  to  leave  that  much  latitude  any 
more  than  I  think  the  economic  times 
really  dictate  and  the  experts,  who  I  be- 
lieve are  correct,  have  indicated  is  ap- 
propriate. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  having 
raised  this  issue  on  what  is  intended  to  be 
contained  within  the  parameters  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  was  not  present  when  the  third  con- 
current resolution  passed  the  Senate  last 
time,  because  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  myself  were  conducting  hear- 
ings in  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  on  the  Teton 
Dam  disaster.  It  was  necessary  that  we  be 


there,  and  the  schedule  would  not  per- 
mit that  we  be  back  in  time  to  vote  on 
that  matter  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  mean  at  this  time  to  belabor 
the  points  that  have  been  made  already 
in  regard  to  what  can  or  cannot  be  in- 
cluded within  the  third  concurrent  res- 
olution in  subsequent  action  by  Congress 
except  for  this  point.  First  of  all.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  people  really  un- 
derstand what  the  function  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  and  how  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee tries  to  limit  itself  to  broad  eco- 
nomic guidelines,  leaving  to  the  various 
committees  the  opportunicy  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  within  those  guidelines. 

That  has  been  criticized  in  the  Cham- 
ber from  time  to  time,  and  there  are 
others,  not  in  the  Senate,  who  seem  to 
misunderstand  what  we  can  and  cannot 
do  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  tried  on 
a  number  of  occasions  to  assure  other 
members  of  other  committees  that  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  intend  to 
preempt  their  authority  or  their  respon- 
sibility about  what  we  do  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  think  we  should  clearly  understand 
that  the  taxwriting  committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  have  the  primary  responsibility 
to  determine  the  composition  of  taxing 
measures,  and  that  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Budget  Committee.  We  have 
accommodated  in  this  resolution  either 
the  rebate  or  the  tax  reduction  of  any 
other  kind,  whatever  its  nature  may  be. 
The  figures  allow  that. 

I  do  not  understand,  in  my  own  mind, 
how  we  can  call  a  transfer  payment  a 
revenue  reduction  but,  nevertheless,  we 
do  for  budgetary  purposes.  If  we  take 
money  away  from  people  who  pay  taxes 
and  give  it  to  people  who  do  not  pay 
taxes  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
revenue  reduction  any  more  than  any 
other  expenditure  is  a  revenue  reduction. 
But,  nevertheless,  that  Is  the  way  a 
transfer  payment  is  carried  within  this 
budget  resolution,  so  far  as  the  rebate  is 
concerned. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  ought  to  under- 
score at  this  time  the  necessity  or  the 
feeling  of  necessity  for  a  stimulus  pack- 
age. I  for  one  am  not  convinced  that  a 
massive  stimulus  is  necessary.  Had  I  been 
here  when  this  measure  was  before  the 
Senate  on  its  last  passage  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  resolution.  If  a  rollcall 
is  called  on  this  matter  today  I  will  vote 
against  passage  of  the  conference  report 
for  the  same  reasons. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  composition 
of  unemployment  you  will  see  very  clearly 
that  the  unemployment  that  will  be 
stmiulated  or  assisted  by  economic  stim- 
ulus is  a  very  small  part  of  the  8  percent 
of  the  total  unemployment.  Only  about 
1 V2  percentage  pomts  out  of  that  8  per- 
cent will  be  helped  at  all  by  a  more  vi- 
brantly growing  economy.  That  leaves 
6V2  percent  of  unemployment  at  best  if 
this  stimulus  package  works  and  without 
terribly  damaging  inflationary  pressures. 
So  I  think  that  we  must  go  beyond  simply 
looking  at  an  8-percent  imemployment 


figure  and  saying  we  have  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  We  also  have  to  find  out 
why  the  unemployment  rates  are  as  high 
as  8  percent,  what  portion  of  that  will  be 
helped  by  a  stimulus  package,  and  how 
we  focus  on  the  remainder  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  coimtry. 

The  startling  fact  is  that  the  16-  to 
19-year-old  age  group  is  only  10  percent 
of  our  work  force,  but  it  constitutes  25 
percent  of  our  unemployment.  If  you 
broaden  that  age  group  through  age  24 
those  16  to  24  in  our  labor  force  are  only 
25  percent  of  our  labor  force,  but  they 
are  fully  50  percent  of  unemployment. 
And  those  people  will  not  be  helped  sig- 
nificantly by  simply  stimulating  the 
economy.  It  has  to  have  a  more  meas- 
ured, precise,  and  directed  respon.se  to 
that  problem.  We  cannot  pour  enough 
money  into  the  top  of  this  system,  hop- 
ing it  will  trickle  down  to  the  young  in 
our  society  and  somehow  help  them 
without  creating  such  massive  infiation. 
In  order  to  accomphsh  that  we  would 
have  destroyed  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  protect  and  enhance.  So  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  the  unemployment 
statistics.  We  have  to  look  at  whether 
or  not  a  stimulus  is  necessary.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  kmd  of  nature  of  that 
stimulus.  And  I  would  underscore  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said  earlier 
that  this  is  an  accommodating  package, 
that  this  allows  things  to  be  done.  It 
does  not  direct  what  thmgs  should  be 
done  except  within  general  areas  of  the 
budget,  and  that  is  what  a  budget  reso- 
lution is  supposed  to  do.  Congress  will 
still  have  to  make  the  decisions  that 
have  to  be  made  later  on. 

The  third  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977  made  many  of  the  easy  decisions. 
We  made  room  for  tax  cuts  and  to  in- 
crease the  spending.  Tlie  tough  decisions 
are  ahead,  not  only  in  specific  action  of 
this  Congress,  but  I  think  perhaps  even 
more  so  in  the  first  resolution  in  fiscal 
year  1978  if  we  are  to  demonstrate  fiscal 
respon.sibility.  I  know  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  others  will  be  working  in  that  just 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  did  in 
trytog  to  present  something  to  the  Re- 
publican conference  that  will  illustrate 
what  we  believe  are  the  right  answers. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  .  The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
there  will  be  a  vote  very  shortly,  but  I 
gather  there  will  be  no  requirement  or 
no  request  for  a  rollcall  vote.  The  issues 
that  the  Senate  is  considering  in  this 
conference  report  are  so  close  to  the  de- 
cisions that  we  faced  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  before  us  out  m  the  committee, 
so  there  seems  no  need  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call vote  on  it  at  this  point. 

I  say  In  response  to  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  as  well  as  my  good 
friend,  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Bellmon,  it 
is  terribly  important  that  this  budget 
process  continue  to  have  broad  support 
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in  both  Houses  of  Congress;  that  It  not 
become  an  instrument  for  me  majority 
party  or  the  target  of  the  minority  party; 
finally,  that  it  provide  flexibilty  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  and  determi- 
nation of  specific  issues  and  ppeciflc  pri- 
orities within  a  broad  framework  so  that 
the  creative  and  innovative  cipabilitles  of 
all  our  colleagues  may  be  qrought  into 
play  as  we  write  the  public  policies  which 
will  govern  us  for  the  buc^jet  year  In 
question. 

I  think  we  have  done  thatlhere.  There 
will  be  times  when  there  will  be  a  more 
specific  consensus  within  thJ  committee 
about  the  terms  of  a  budget  resolution, 
but  even  then,  that  consensiis  will  com- 
mend itself  only  as  a  recomn^endatlon  to 
the  body  as  a  whole.  I  wish  there  were 
more  of  that  in  this  resolut  on,  but  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  differer  ces  of  view, 
and  I  think  healthy  differer  ces  of  view, 
with  respect  to  the  specific  ax  changes 
that  we  ought  to  consider  10  stimulate 
the  economy  and  the  specif  c  programs 
that  we  should  have  to  targ  st  on  struc- 
tural unemployment,  and  particularly 
youth  unemployment. 

There  will  be  ample  opport  unity  under 
this  conference  report  for  ^lembers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  :  lepresenta- 
tives  to  develop  their  own  id  ;as  in  these 
and  other  less  critical  respects.  Having 
said  that,  Mr.  President,  Ian  happy  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  cf  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  one 
important  point  In  considers  tion  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  retairing  budget 
authority  for  a  change  in  tie  taxation 
of  sick  pay.  Thirty-one  Menbers  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  to  my  legislation — 
S.  4 — which  delays  the  effec  ive  date  of 
the  sick  pay  provisions.  Th(se  include: 
Senators  Allen,  Bayh,  Brooj  e,  Burdick, 
Chiles,  Domenici,  Durkin,  Eacleton, 
Hansen,  Haskell,  Hatfield,  Hathaway, 
Helms,  Hollings,  Huddles  ton,  Hum 
PHREY.  Johnston,  Laxalt,  Mc  Clure,  Mc 
Govern,  Morgan.  Nunn,  Pell  Randolph, 
RiBicoFP.  Roth.  Sarbanes  Schmitt, 
Scott,  Thurmond,  and  Williams. 

Before  October  4,  1976,  wh  en  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  became  law,  an  employee 
who  retired  on  disability  or 
job  for  an  extended  period 


health  could  exclude  from  Pe  deral  taxa 
tion  up  to  $100  per  week  or  $5,200  per 
year  in  sick  pay  benefits.  Sicl:  pay  is  the 
designation  for  the  money  th  it  a  worker 
who  has  been  the  victim  o  illness  or 
serious  personal  injury  receii  es  under  a 
wage  continuation  plan.  The  tax  reform 
bill  repealed  this  exclusion  r(  troactively 


to  January  1.  1976.  except 
who  are  permanently  and 
abied. 


and 


As  a  result  of  the  retroact 
taxpayers  who  received 
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workers — who    live    on 
which  are  constantly  being 
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But  imless  corrective  legislation  is 
passed,  tens  of  thousands  of  retirees  will 
be  forced  to  make  a  large  lump-sum  tax 
payment  on  April  15.  For  example,  a 
retired  couple  with  a  taxable  income  of 
$8,000,  including  the  $5,200  in  sick  pay, 
could  have  their  tax  bill  increased  by 
over  $550. 

S.  4  simply  delays  the  change  in  the 
taxation  of  sick  pay  until  January  1, 
1977.  No  substantive  alteration  is  made 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  only  change 
Is  the  elimination  of  the  unfair  retro- 
active provision. 

I  agree  with  the  hundreds  of  affected 
persons  who  have  contacted  my  office 
since  I  introduced  this  legislation  that  it 
Is  unfair  to  completely  alter  a  longstand- 
ing tax  policy  without  any  warning.  1 
believe  that  Congress  will  agree  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  repeal  of  the 
sick  pay  exclusion,  the  injured,  disabled, 
and  retired  workers  of  America  deserve 
better  treatment  from  their  Government 
than  they  have  received  under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  assist  me  in 
gaining  rapid  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  bill.  If  thousands  of  retired  Amer- 
icans are  to  be  relieved  of  the  unfair 
imposition  of  this  retroactive  tax,  we 
must  act  soon.  I  am  certain  the  31  Mem- 
bers who  have  cosponsored  S.  4  agree 
with  me. 

It  is  necessai-y  that  we  retain  sufficient 
flexibility  in  the  budget  resolution  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  bill.  Both  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  full 
House  have  agreed  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

While  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  matter  for  March  21,  it  is  not  clear- 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  approaching  date 
for  filing  of  tax  returns— that  this  bill 
will  be  the  most  expeditious  course.  It 
may  be  more  desirable  to  include  S.  4 
as  part  of  some  measure  further  along  in 
the  legislative  process.  However,  the  ve- 
hicle for  passage  is  not  of  concern  at 
this  time.  The  major  point  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize  today  is  that  we  affirm  the 
position  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  have  the  funds  available  for  use 
in  alleviating  the  unfair  and  unexpected 
tax  burden  on  thousands  of  disabled 
retirees. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BELLMON)  on  having  done  the  usual 
splendid,  dedicated,  effective  job  that 
they  have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  they  are  able  to  do  with  the 
support  of  their  fine  committee  on  this 
most  complex  matter. 

I  feel  that  such  tribute  as  I  have 
spoken  falls  short  of  the  eloquence  that 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  feel  that  it  Is  justified  that 
they  be  recognized  for  the  fine  piece  of 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  the  majority  leader,  I 
thank  him  especially  for  the  steadfast 
support  that  he  has  given  this  process 
over  the  2  years  that  we  have  been 
working  on  it.  Especially  this  year,  now 
that  he  has  become  the  majority  leader, 
I  am  most  grateful  for  his  support,  and 
hope  we  can  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  healthy  relationship. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  In  those  comments.  The  budget 
process,  If  it  is  to  survive,  will  certainly 
require  the  support  of  the  full  Senate, 
and  especiaUy  the  leadership,  and  the 
support  of  the  majority  leader  Is  most 
welcome. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  budget  process  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  and  I  seriously  doubt 
that  it  would  have  survived,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  exemplary  leadership  shown 
by  the  committee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  If  it  is 
to  continue  to  survive,  it  will  have  to 
continue  to  have  such  outstanding  lead- 
ership as  these  two  gentlemen,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle,  have  shown  In 
such  a  fine  bipartisan  spirit.  I  commend 
them  for  It. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  without  any  resolu- 
tions coming  over  imder  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  to  the  United  Nations  Water 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Mar  del  Plata, 
Argentina,  on  March  14-25,  1977. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  March 
2,  1977,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  2,  1977,  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  stating  that 
the  House  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  bill  (S.  776)  to  dedicate  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  3753)  to  bring  certain  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  signed  on  March 
2,  1977,  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3365)  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
fiexible  regulation  of  Interest  rates  on 
deposits  and  accounts  In  depository  In- 
stitutions, and  for  other  purposes:  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Rousselot  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments: 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  members  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission; 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Buchanan  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet 
College;  and 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
members  of  the  delegation  to  attend  the 
conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Canberra,  Australia,  April  10 
to  April  16. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Treen.  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  1977. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  comunications 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-787.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  setting  forth  the  financial  condition 
and  operating  results  of  Working  Capital 
Funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-788.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Electronic  Fund 
Transfers  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-789.  A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Con- 
gressional Affairs  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration transmitting  updated  page 
changes  for  a  previously  transmitted  report 
entitled  "Report  to  Congress  to  Section  8(f) 
(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act"  (with  accompanj'lng  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-790.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pros- 
pectus which  proposes  construction  of  a 
Federal  Parking  and  Vehicle  Maintenance 
Facility  of  reduced  scope  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  West  Los  Angeles, 
California  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  combined  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1976,  and  transition 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-792.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Status  of  the  NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning 
System"  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-793.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Special  Travel  Benefits  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees In  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Similar  Areas 
Outside  the  Continental  U.S.  Shotild  be 
Changed"  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-794.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Comments  on  the  Study:  'Consequences  of 
Deregulation  of  the  Scheduled  Air  Ti-ans- 
portatlon  Industry'  "  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-795.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Reducing  Nuclear  Powerplant  Leadtlmes: 
Many  Obstacles  Remain"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  oH 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-797.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 


formation Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-798.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  on  the  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the 
calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-799.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-800.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Administration  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-801.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Vice 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  the  calendar  year 
1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-802.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  81.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Krimsky  from  the  Soviet  Union 
(Rept.  No.  95-35). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  103.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  (Rept.  No. 
95-36). 

S.  Res.  104.  An  original  resolution  provid- 
ing for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library 
(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

With  an  amendment: 

S.  174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
community  (Rept.  No.  95-37) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

R.  James  Woolsey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Thomas  B.  Ross,  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nominations  were  rep>orted 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
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to  respond  to  requests  to  appeal 
before  any  duly  constituted  com4»lttee 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the 
on  Environment  and  Public  Wor  cs 

Robert  Thallon  Hall,  of  Virgin  I 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Douglas  M.  Costle,  of  Virginia, 
mlnlstrator  of  the  Envlronmenta  1 
Agency. 

Barbara  Blum,  of  Georgia,  to 
Administrator  of  the  Envlronmeptal 
tlon  Agency. 

(The    above    nominations 
with  the  recommendation  that 
firmed,  subject  to  the  nominees* 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
before  any  duly  constituted  comi^lttee 
Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Vlrglnli, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Patricia  M.  Waid,  of  Marylam  I 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

Benjamin  R.  civUettl,  of  Marjjland 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Drew  S.  Days  m,  of  New 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr., 
to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the  uHlted 

Barbara  A.  Babcock,  of  Callforqla 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

(The    above    nominations 
with  the  recommendation  that 
Armed,   subject   to  the   nomine^ 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
testify   before    any   duly   consti^ted 
mlttee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presijent.  as  In 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  Rear  Adm.  Rcfcert  Mon- 
roe, U.S.  Navy,  for  appointmi  nt  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  as  Dilator,  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency;    and    _.. 

seven  in  the  Navy  for  tempora  ry  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  rear  admirS  (list  be- 
gins with  Roger  P.  Milnes) ;  pnd  Bruce 
Palmer,  Jr.  for  reappointment]  to  the  ac- 
tive list  for  1  day  to  be  majcir  general. 
Regular  Army,  and  general,  Aimy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  be  placfed  on  the 
retired  list.  In  the  grade  of  general.  Also 
Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  W.  Hardy,  uJs.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  th^  grade  of 
major  general.  I  ask  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  addit 
are  252  In  the  Air  Force  for  apj 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
begins  with  Fred  L.  Bauer) ; 
are  39  in  the  Navy  for  appoi 

permanent    and    temporary     

commander  and  below  (list  biggins  with 
Merrill  E.  Schlegel,  n) ;  andjthere  are 
1,156  In  the  Navy  and  Navj 

for  temporary  promotion  to  tl     „ 

commander  (list  begins  with  jjames  R. 
Abbey) .  Also,  there  are  459  id  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  [the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  (list  begins  with 
John  W.  Ackerman) .  Since  tljeir  names 
have  already  appeared  in  thei  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  sxpense  of 
printing  again.  I  ask  unanimoi  is  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  iie  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  February  21.  1977,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Boen,  Mr.  PRoxMntE, 
and  Mr.  Nklson)  : 

S.  868.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir  project  as 
part  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  project,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

8.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $1,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  the  exemption  from  Industrial 
development  bond  treatment  for  certain 
small  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1976,  to 
authorize  additional  ^proprlatlons  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Bulldmgs  program  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

8.  871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

S.  872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  In  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  "For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1977".  (Public  Law  94-360;  90  Stat.  823)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  874.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  "For- 
eign Relations  Authorlatlon  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1977,"  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker)  : 

S.  876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Ian 
Connell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  876.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  amend  the  contract  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Vermejo  Reclamation  Project  between 
the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District,  located  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  877.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Vermejo 
Conservancy  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  East- 
land, and  Mr.  Yoxjnc)  : 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and  optom- 
etrists to  practice  in  health  manpower  short- 
age areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument, 
Ariz .  as  wilderness;    to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientlovisly  opposed  to  participation  In 
war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income,  estate,  op 
gift  tax  payments  spent  for  nonmllltary  pur- 
poses; to  create  a  trust  fund  (the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fxmd)  to  receive  these  tax  pay- 
ments; to  establish  a  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)    (by  request)  : 
S.  881.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  tonnage  meas- 
urement of  certam  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.   McOOVERN: 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  authorize  e.stabllshment 
of  the  Gutzon  Borglum  National   Historic 
Site,  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  883.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
disaster  assistance  programs  for  agricultural 
producers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  fares 
on  the  airlines  on  a  space-available  basis  for 
Individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older  or  for 
handicapped  persons  and  any  attendant  re- 
quired by  such  handicapped  person;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hathawat,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey,    Mr.     Kennedy,     and     Mr. 
Riecle)  : 
S.  885.  A  bill  to  establish  a  200-mUe  Ma- 
rine Pollution  Control  Zone;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Ptibllc  Works. 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  establish  a  200-mile  Ma- 
rine Pollution  Control  Zone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
8.  888.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  with  respect  to  certain 
offenses  against  victims  60  years  of  age  or 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia ',  approved  March  3,  1901,  relat- 
ing to  offenses  against  Individuals  sixty  years 
of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  GoTem- 
mental  Affairs. 

S.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  an  additional  personal 
exemption  for  each  senior  citizen  whose 
principal  place  of  abode  Is  in  the  principal 
residence  of  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  section  26  of  the 
Deep  water  Port  Act  of  1974  by  providing  a 
permanent  authorization  of  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Natural  Resources;  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  892.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  areawide  planning  and  Its  coordination, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  organizations  com- 
posed of  local  elected  officials  to  perform  fed- 
eraUy  assisted  or  required  areawide  planning, 
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to  require  use  of  planning  districts  estab- 
lished by  States  in  Federal  planning  pro- 
grams, to  require  certain  Federal  land  tise 
actions  to  be  consistent  with  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  planning,  to  authorize  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  893.   A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Paul   E. 
Zirkle;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  894.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Executive  De- 
partment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (by  request) : 
8.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
AfT&irs. 

ByMr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
118,  the  act  of  November  18,  1976  (83  Stat. 
194),  providing  for  a  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
-  8.  897.  A  bill  to  strengthen  United  States 
policies  on  nonprolifere.tlon  and  to  reor- 
ganize certain  export  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  more  efficient 
administration  of  such  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent;  and.  If  and  when  one 
committee  reports  the  bUl,  the  other  has  30 
days  to  report. 

ByMr.  BROOKE: 
8.  898.  A  bin  entitled  "Spill  Prevention  and 
Cleanup  for  Energy  Transportation  Systems 
Act  of  1977";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

ByMr.  GRIFFIN: 
8.  899.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  assistance  to  States  which  establish  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  the  protection  and 
indemnification  of  individuals  injured  In 
their  business  or  person  by  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  Pell)  : 

8.  900.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  relief, 

rehabilitation  and  humanitarian  assistance 

to  the  people  of  Italy;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  make  It  easier  to  comply 
with  certain  Federal  employee  benefit  plan 
requirements  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
to  eliminate  dual  Treasury  and  Labor  De- 
partment Jurisdiction  over  certain  require- 
ments, to  reduce  the  number  of  reports  and 
other  paperwork  required  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

ByMr.  PEARSON: 
S.  902.  A  bin  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Government  protects  and  serves  the  Inter- 
ests of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.J.  Res.  34.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the  third 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
jAviTS,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  868.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization for  the  Tocks  Island  Reservoir 
project  as  part  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  terminate  a 
15-year-old  authorization  of  the  Tocks 
Island  dam  and  reservoir  project  on  the 
Delaware  River. 

Senators  Roth,  Javits,  Proxmire,  Nel- 
son, and  Biden  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation,  which  is  intended 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  new  beginning  on 
meeting  the  flood  control,  water  supply, 
power  development  and  recreation  prob- 
lems of  the  area  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed project. 

The  Tocks  Island  project,  which  was 
first  authorized  in  October  1962,  contem- 
plated a  160-foot  high  dam  that  would 
create  a  37-mile,  12,000-acre  lake  in  an 
amazingly  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Over  the  years,  questions  arose  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  impound- 
ing the  free  flowing  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  about  the  ability  of  the 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir  to  meet  their 
stated  objectives. 

As  a  result.  Congress  in  1974  author- 
ized an  impartial,  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  project,  including  a  study  of 
alternative  means  of  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  project. 

The  study  was  authorized  because 
Congress  recognized  that  a  decision  had 
to  be  made.  There  was  an  understanding 
that  Congress  would  act — and  act  deci- 
sively— once  the  study  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  Governors  of  the  four 
States  bordering  the  Delaware  River  had 
made  their  recommendations  based  on 
the  study. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  study,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  made 
up  of  a  Federal  representative  and  the 
Governors  of  the  four  States  bordering 
the  Delaware  River,  recommended  that 
no  further  funds  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  construction  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir.  The  Governors,  however,  also 
recommended  that  Congress  continue  to 
appropriate  funds  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  project  area. 

A  project  for  which  no  funds  are  ap- 
propriated does  nothing  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  area.  Indeed,  it  impedes 
progress  on  alternative  measures,  such 
as  those  suggested  In  the  congressionally 
authorized  study. 

It  is  this  situation  that  led  me  and 
those  joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
bill  to  propose  deauthorization  of  the 
Tocks  Island  project. 

Our  bill  will  deauthorlze  the  dam  and 
reservoir  project  and  transfer  all  lands 
acquired  for  the  project  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  administration  as 


part  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area,  a  recreation  project 
that  surrounds  the  dam  and  reservoir 
site. 

Land  acquisition  for  the  recreation 
area  is  more  than  75  percent  completed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  legis- 
lation we  can  complete  the  land  acquisi- 
tion and  preserve  for  the  Nation  an  op- 
portunity for  recreation  in  an  area  where 
the  Delaware  River  has  cut  a  notch 
through  the  1,200-foot-high  Kitatinny 
Range. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  will  stimulate 
progress  toward  meeting  realistically  the 
flood  control,  water  supply,  and  power 
generation  needs  of  the  area,  through 
the  alternatives  suggested  in  the  con- 
gressionally approved  study. 

It  is  time  to  stop  looking  back  over  our 
shoulders  and  to  get  on  with  the  job 
ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  in  introducing  legislation  to 
deauthorlze  the  Tocks  Island  dam  and 
reservoir  project.  In  so  doing,  I  am  moti- 
vated in  large  part  by  a  desire  to  remove 
what  has  become  a  major — perhaps  in- 
surmountable— obstacle  to  effective  wa- 
ter resources  planning  in  the  Delaware 
Ba.sin. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect— originally  conceived  as  a  means  to 
deal  with  water  shortages  in  the  popu- 
lous Middle  Atlantic  seaboard — has  pre- 
vented progress  in  that  same  area.  Tocks 
Island,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  an  anathe- 
ma to  environmental  grouDS.  They  have 
fought,  delayed,  and  hindered  the  proj- 
ect for  years.  Many  of  their  objections 
are  well  taken.  But  the  issue  here  is  not 
so  much  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of 
their  views,  but  the  absence  of  solid,  re- 
gionwide  plans  and  mechanisms  for  wa- 
ter resources. 

Since  the  project  has  been  only  imped- 
ed, not  eliminated,  some  jurisdictions 
have  continued  to  see  Tocks  Island  as  the 
solution  to  water  resource  management. 
Growth  in  population  and  industry  is  al- 
ready placing  heavy  demands  on  the  wa- 
ter resources  of  the  four-State  Delaware 
River  Basin.  To  me,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  further  growth  in  an 
area  supporting  one-eighth  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  thus  placing  even 
greater  stress  on  the  water  resources. 

According  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  surface  flows  in  the  region 
are  already  inadequate  to  meet  drought 
period  water  demands  in  some  areas.  The 
Commission  also  believes  that  the  devel- 
opment of  water  storage  facilities  ade- 
quate to  offset  prospective  shortages  does 
not  appear  likely  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
though my  State  of  Delaware  has  a  more 
ample  water  supply  than  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania,  the  impacts  of 
water  shortages  in  those  States  would  in- 
evitably affects  us  indirectly.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  that  if  the  Congress  remains 
inattentive  to  this  problem,  the  region 
faces  the  prospect  of  severe  and  pro- 
longed water  shortages  sometime  in  the 
future. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  it . 
that  action  be  taken  to  help 
deal  with  possible  water  _ 
Mid-Atlantic  region.  Given 
Tocks  Island  dam  and  resdrvoir 
is  opposed  by  the  Governoi  s 
States  and  that  deauthorizapon 
recommended  by  the  Corps 
it  is  crystal   clear  that 
doomed.  But  as  long  as  it  lingers 
obstacle  to  comprehensive 
ning  and  management  persists 

my  colleagues  to  speed 

we  can  get  on  with  the  job 
our  scarce  supplies  of  water. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  _ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha^ 
duced  yesterday  by  the 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case>,  for  himself 
ers,  after  the  Senate  went 
which  was  received  under 
lowing  Senators  to  introdice 
until  5  p.m.,  be  referred  jqintly 
Committees  on  Environmen 
Works    and    Energj'    and 
sources. 

This  bill  is  a  reintroduct^on 
bill  introduced  in  the  last 
referred  in  the  same  way. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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predict  and 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  _ 
$1  million  to  $10  million  thi? 
from  Industrial  development 
ment  for  certain  small 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 
introducing  today  a  bill  to 
tax  exemption  on  small  industrial 
offerings  from  the  present 
a  proposed  $10  million. 

While  our  economy  is  steadily 
ing  from  the  recent  recessior 
ployment  level  remains  stubbornly 
The  creation  of  new  jobs  by  .. 
ment  of  industrial  construction 
tlve  step  the  Congress  can 
step  the  Congress  can  take 
prove  the  recent  trends  in  catital 
ment.  These  trends  In  the  U:  ilted 
for  capital  Investment  have 
discouraging,  and  as  a  result 
for  Job  creation  has  worsened 
the  United  States  ranks  __ 
Western  industrial  countries 
ment  for  new  plants  and 
we  want  jobs  for  Americans 
courage  capital  Investment 
to  modernize  our  productive 

High  interest  rates  are  the 
often  given  by  industrial  oflBci^ls 
cellation  of  plans  for  IndustHal 
sion.  Tax  exemption  on  interest 
borrowed  funds  obviously  .  _ 
Interest  rates  on  industrial 
The  $1  million  and  $5  million 
sue  exemptions"  provided  for 
development  bonds  in  sectior 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc 
as  amended,  were  intended 
just  such  lower  interest  rates 
trial  borrowings  and  thereby 
industrial    expansion, 
exemptions  enacted  in  1968 


How«  ver 
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realistic,  given  the  changes  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy  since  then. 

Building  cost  Indexes  for  factorj'  build- 
ings have  increased  substantially  since 
1968  and  are  continuing  to  Increase.  Con- 
tinued Inflation  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  reduced  the  "building  power" 
of  these  limited  amounts  of  tax  exempt 
bonds  to  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
in  1968  when  the  exemptions  were  en- 
acted. 

Moreover,  the  3  years  forward  and  3 
years  back  "capital  expenditure"  rule  re- 
lating to  the  $5  million  small  Industrial 
development  bond  issue  exemption  has 
proven  to  be  inequitable  and  self-defeat- 
ing, as  will  be  more  fully  explained  below. 
It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
section  103 fc)  (6)  of  the  code  relating  to 
taxation  of  interest  paid  on  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  must  be  amended  so  as 
to  Increase  the  dollar  limit  for  the  "small 
issue  exemption"  for  such  tax-free  bonds 
from  $5  million  to  $10  million  and  to  re- 
move the  limitation  with  respect  to  "capi- 
tal expenditures"  made  at  facilities  fi- 
nanced with  such  bonds. 

Under  present  law,  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  do  not  perform  eflBciently  in 
expanding  existing  facilities  or  attracting 
new  Industry.  Provision  Is  made  in  the 
code  for  industrial  development  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  under  section  103 <c)  of 
the  code,  which  are  to  be  used  to  finance 
several  specified  categories  of  develop- 
ment, including  the  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing,  sports  facilities,  conven- 
tion or  trade  show  facilities,  certain 
transportation  facilities,  public  utilities, 
industrial  parks,  and  air  or  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  "small  issue" 
exemption  in  the  code  which  allows  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds  to 
be  issued  in  the  principal  amount  of  $1 
million  or,  in  some  cases,  $5  million  for 
the  construction,  improvement,  or  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  property  of  a  charac- 
ter subject  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion under  section  167  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code— that  is,  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Under  section  103(c)(6)  of  the  code, 
interest  on  industrial  development  bonds 
is  tax  exempt  if  the  bonds  are  part  of 
an  issue  which  is  limited  to  $1  million  per 
user  in  a  given  county  or  municipality,  or 
at  the  election  of  the  issuer  of  the  bonds, 
to  $5  million  per  corporate  user  in  a  given 
county  or  municipality.  If  the  $5  million 
election  is  exercised,  however,  the  "capi- 
tal expenditures"  incurred  by  the  user  of 
the  facilities  financed  by  such  bonds  in 
that  county  or  municipality — including 
both  those  expenditures  financed  by  the 
issuance  of  the  bonds  and  those  expendi- 
tures made  with  funds  raised  from  other 
sources — may  not  exceed  a  total  of  $5 
million  during  the  6-year  period  begin- 
ning 3  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
bonds'  issuance  and  ending  3  years  after 
their  issuance.  Violation  of  this  limit 
makes  interest  on  the  bonds  taxable, 
retroactively. 

Construction  costs  today  are  virtually 
double  what  they  were  in  1968  when  these 
dollar  limitations  were  imposed,  and  the 


interest  savings  achieved  by  a  company 
through  using  $1  million  in  tax-exempt 
bonds  usually  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
a  substantial  incentive  for  corporations 
to  incur  the  costs  of  capital  expansion. 
The  incentive  provided  by  the  $5  million 
exemption  is  also  not  adequate  because 
of  inflation  since  1968,  and  the  6-year 
"capital  expenditure"  rule.  No  corpora- 
tion can  afford  to  use  the  entire  $5  mil- 
lion in  bonds  because  it  must  have  a 
"cushion"  for  the  minimal  "capital  ex- 
penditures" which  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  incurred  within  the  3-year  period 
after  the  bonds  are  issued. 

Furthermore,  many  corporations  are 
afraid  to  use  the  $5  million  exemption 
for  fear  that  technological  or  other 
changes  will  require  that  the  $5  million 
"capital  expenditure"  limit  be  exceeded 
during  the  3  years  following  the  bonds 
issuance,  thus,  by  law,  triggering  taxabil- 
ity of  the  interest  paid  on  the  industrial 
development  bonds  previously  issued. 
Such  taxability,  in  turn,  usually  requires 
the  redemption  of  such  bonds  at  a  sub- 
stantial premium  pursuant  to  the  leases 
and  trust  indentures  between  the  user  of 
the  facilities  being  financed  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  bonds. 

Section  103(c)  was  passed  in  June  of 
1968.  As  passed  it  preserved  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds  only  in  cases  where  the  amount  of 
the  bond  issue  was  $1  million  or  less,  or 
the  bonds  were  issued  to  pay  the  cost  of 
certain  facilities  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  and  family  housing. 

This  measure  was  passed  after  the 
promulgation  of  proposed  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations  in  March  of  1968 
which  would  have  eliminated  tax-exempt 
status  for  all  industrial  development 
bonds.  The  Treasury's  proposed  regula- 
tions were  intended  to  correct  what  De- 
partment ofBcials  deemed  to  be  abuses  in 
the  use  of  Industrial  development  bonds. 
The  Congress,  however,  recognized  that, 
while  abuses  existed,  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  financing  serves  a  valuable 
purpose  by  providing  communities  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  economic 
base  through  industrial  development. 
Accordingly,  the  Congress  passed  section 
103(c)(6)  to  preserve  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  Industrial  development  bonds, 
but  with  the  limitations  on  the  size  of 
the  bond  issues,  as  I  have  indicated. 

Upon  further  study  during  1968,  the 
Congress  determined  that  the  $1  million 
limitation  would  not  enable  communities 
to  use  this  method  of  financing  as  effec- 
tively as  had  been  intended.  Conse- 
quently. In  October  1968,  the  Congress 
amended  section  103(c)(6)  to  provide 
the  alternative  $5  million  limitation. 

But  tied  to  the  alternative  $5  million 
"small  Issue"  exemption  is  the  "capital 
expenditure"  rule  described  previously. 
No  rationale  has  ever  been  given  to  com- 
munity developers  for  this  limitation 
which  has  proven  to  be  negative  and  self- 
defeating.  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
"capital  expenditures"  are  not  limited 
to  tax-exempt  bond  issues,  but  also  must 
include  the  money  which  users  borrow 
themselves,  and  expenditures  from  their 
own   cash   reserves.   Companies   which 
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find  themselves  suddenly  in  a  fast  growth  important  is  the  creation  of  industrial  (3)  m  subparagraph  rnrE)    bv  ,tr.v.n. 

situation  are  prevented  from  spending  jobs.  Furthermore,   the  local  tax  base  out -w.oos.ooo- Snsert  m?in?eu  S^ 

their  own  money  to  grow  and  to  further  may  be  substantially  increased.  In  most  °^  "Sia.ass.ooo";                     *                 *"' 

stimulate  the  public  benefits  which  the  States  provision  is  made  for  ad  valorem  <*>  ^  subparagraph  (i)(P),  by  strikine 

Industrial  development  bond  financing  taxation  of  the  facilities  financed  by  in-  "V*  "*3''45,ooo"  and  inserting  m  lieu  there, 

was  supposed  to  bring  about  in  the  first  dustrial  development  bonds  or  for  alter-  °' "'•^'fOO-OOO"; 

place.  Not  the  least  of  these  benefits  is  nate  methods  of  coUecting  "in  lieu  of  out  ••sion^rJJ^'?"'*!!*?^  dXO).  by  striking 

the  payment  of  increased  Federal  in-  tax"  payments.  of -sisoww^ and     '"^'^'"^  ''^  »«"  th»e- 

come  taxes.  Community  economic  devel-  Moreover,  the  increase  in  local  salary  (b)  by  adding  a  new  subnaraeranh  nn^Pr 

opers  have  never  questioned  the  concept  levels  provides  for  greater  taxes  from  Subsection  (h)  fi)  to TeadT^ows 

Of  limiting  the  amount  of  tax-exempt  other  local  sources— such  as  sales  and  "<")  'o'  faculties  for  the  United  states 

bonds  to  be  issued  for  a  single  tenant  in  Income    taxes.    This    results    in    better  ^^^^^^  ^o'  international  Development  not 

a  given  municipality  or  county,  but  do  schools,  better  roads,  et  cetera  which  in  exceed  $17,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1977." 

seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  freez-  turn,  make  it  easier  to  attract  more  job-  ^°^-  Walteh  p.  Mondale, 

ing  projects  by  the  "capital  expenditure"  producing  businesses.  In  short    a  gen-  '^'■""^^"f  0/  if^e  Senate. 

rule,  so  that  they  cannot  expand  through  eral  economic  stimulus  to  the  entire  re-  st^fl^L^i^l  president:  The  Department  of 

other  sources.  gion.  A  stimulus.  I  might  add,  which  can  sideration^rop'l,''^^^^^^ 

Opponents  of  industrial  development  serve  as  an  example  of  how  Government  Foreign  Semcf  BuSg  Act  of   ilSe  ^ 

bonds  have  argued  that  this  form  of  fi-  can   creatively   assist   the  marketplace  amended  (22  u.s.c.  292-301 )  to  provide  adds 

nancing  is  undesirable  because:  rather  than  regulate  it  to  death.  This  "°"*^  authorization  for  appr<^riations  for 

One,  It  constitutes  a  Federal  subsidy  legislation  provides  an  encouragement  ^^*  Buildings  Program  for  fiscal  year  1977 

to  private  corporations;  to  all  those  communities  with  initiative  ^o.'Pl®*  ^'''l'^"*'     authorization    amount 

Two.    industrial    development    bonds  and  aggressiveness  enough  to  utilize  it.  canftai  nLl^^  ^"i. ^  •^»'^75,ooo  for  the 

compete  in  the  financial  market  with  I't^llt},  LX  "•  T^"=^'  together  with  the 

traditional  general  obligation  bonds  of  „    ,           wui  perS  the^enaV^i^w  °'  *"'825,ooo. 

municipalities,  thus  the  very  existence  of  „      B/  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) :  p,emenui    aJpropm«ons    for  'Xll*  ?o'?; 

such  bonds  increases  the  cost  of  borrow-  „  «•  S'O-  A  bill  to  amend  the  R)reign  totalling  $24^mmion  ?^  ippiSenta    tJ 

ing  for  municipalities:  and  Relations  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  be  requested  in  excess  currency  (EKTOtl^ 

Three,  industrial  development  bonds  ^^^^'  ^  authorize  additional  appropria-  Pounds),  wui  provide  for  the  acquisition  or 

are  an  inefficient  subsidy  in  any  event  "°"^  '°^  ^^^  Foreign  Service  Buildings  construction  of  loe  uving  units  for  Oovem- 

because  the  cost  they  represent  to  the  Program  for  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Com-  J^^^^  personnel  assigned  to  the  Arab  Repub- 

Pederal  Government,  in  terms  of  lost  tax  '""tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  "^  °l^^h'^l^  ^'"  *'^  provide  the  staffs 

revenues,  is  far  greater  than  any  eco-  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  ^ouX  Tnd    euminate    mn'J  ^''^,^'^'y 

nomic  benefit  received  by  companies  uti-  "quest,  I  ^troduce  for  appropriate  ref -  renTaU^  xSe  use  S  th4  Txctss  ^^I'n^ 

llzing  such  bonds  as  a  tool  for  financing  f .«"<=e  ^  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Rela-  for  acquiring  valuable  r^ai  Istat?  hoTdin.sU 

capital  expansion  and  improvement.  l^*^^  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1976.  without  adverse  impact  on  us  tax  revenues 

An  accurate  analysis  of  industrial  de-  ,     authorize   additional   appropriations  or  the  balance  of  payments, 

velopment  bond  financing  clearly  shows  ^°^  ^^^  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Pro-  ,  "^^  Department  of  state  has  been  in- 

these  arguments  are  specious,  and  that  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^r  1977.  i.°!'^„*^  ?Z  *M  °*^"  ""^  Management  and 

such  financing  does  indeed  afford  a  ve-  .  ""^^  ^^  ^^s  been  requested  by  the  pre^f  ntat^on  nr  thfc  it  °°  ^'l^^*;l'°''  ^  *^* 

hide  by  which  economically  depressed  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres-  l^rS!i1^''en^^rS'TuS^\nZf''^ 

areas  can  effectively  entice  new  and  ex-  ^''>^^l  Relations,  Department  of  State,  with  the  p?oiam  "  ?he  SdSt 

panded  industry,  thereby  creating  new  f "°  ^  ^^  introducmg  it  in  order  that  A  letter  similar  in  content  is  being  sent  to 

jobs  which  are  so  desperately  needed  in  ,,^''^.  "^^^  J^  *  specific  bill  to  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

our  slowly  recovering  economy.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  sincerely  yours, 

As  a  matter  of  economic  reality,  it  is  "^^   direct   their   attention   and  com-  .  ,               Kempton  b.  Jenkins, 

unquestionably  true  that  Industrial  de-  '"t"*^'  „JlL^^''f^^V J^"'^^'^^^  /<^  ^°"- 

velopment  bond  financing  generates  an  ^  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op-  gressionai  Relations. 

economic  benefit  to  private  corporations  P°^®  *^"'^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^11  as  any  suggested  _ 

whose  capital  expansions  are  financed  amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  Department  op  state 

by  such  bonds.  However,  this  is  not   in  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ''"oposed  amendment  to  the  forejcn  sebvice 

Itself,   an  argument   against  Industrial  delations.  Bxmj>mos  act  op  1926.  as  amended 

development  bonds.  The  proper  question  ^  ^^'^  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  section  by  section  analysis 

is  whether  the  need  for  such  a  form  of  ^^  Printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  Amount  change 

financing,  and  the  benefits  it  yields  to  *'"®  '^tter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec-  Section  (a) : 

economically  depressed  areas    outweigh  ''^tary  for  Congressional  Relations  to  the  <^)  Decreases       the       entire 

the  "private  benefit"  it  afforts  to  cor-  President  of  the  Senate  dated  February  fi^r^^  P/fV^^^l^nt^*^"'" 

porations  at  the  expense  of  lost  tax  reve-  24,  1977  and  the  section-by-section  an-  '^J.Z  ^pubiii'f*2  45o* ' 

nues.  The  answer  to  that  question,  manl-  ^^^^  ^^  *he  bill.  5^)    and  ?£t  isu  (sS??'-" 

festly.  Is  "yes."  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and        ooo)   '    _|4  190  ogg 

Industrial  development  bonds  provide,  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  (2)  Decreases  the  amount  pre- 

through  lower  interest  rates,  an  Incen-  the  Record,  as  follows:  viousiy  authorized  for  Eu- 

tive  for  business  to  expand  their  produc-  s.  870  rope.. -6,500,000 

tive  capacity.  With   today's  continuing  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  <3)  Increases  the  amount  pre- 

high    unemplojTnent    rates    along    with  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  I   vlously    authorized    for    the 

historically  high  inflation  rates,  is  gen-  ^^erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub-  |    Near  East  and  South  Asia +4,880,000 

erally  recognized  that  one  of  our  coun-  section   (b)    of  section  171  of  the  Foreign  (4)  Decreases  the  amount  pre- 

try's  most  pressing  needs  is  the  expan-  f*^*tlons  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1976,  vlousiy   authorized    for   the 

sion    of    productive    capacity.    Such    an  fTf    .."*       v  U5^  information  Agency....        -345,000 

expansion  will  serve  two  Durooses-   in-  '*'   ^  *^**  subsection  (h)  of  section  4,  (5)  Decreases  the  amount  pre- 

cr^ed^imnlv  whirh  lill  V^M^!f«„^r,  ^   ^  redesignated   by   Public  Law   94-141  vlousiy  authorized  for  A^l- 

thn^  ^^^^          .     ,          ^^R.  ^a^Pe"  dated   November   29,    1975.   of   the   Poreign  culture     and     Defense     At- 

the  inflationary  spiral;  and  the  provi-  service  Buildings  Act,  1926  (22  use  295)  taches  _... .370  000 

sion   of  productive   jobs  which   are  so  is  amended—  Section  (b) : 

desperately  needed.  (i)    by   deleting   subparagraphs    (1)(A)  Provides  new  authority  for  the 

The  benefits  that  accrue  to  economi-  (l)(B).and  (1)(D);                                         '  Agency  for  international  De- 

cally  deprived  areas  from  the  introduc-  (2)  in  subparagraph  (l)(C).  by  striking  velopment   +17,200,000 

tion  of  new  facilities  are  too  numerous  out  ■•$6,725,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  • 

to  list  exhaustively.  But  surely,  the  most  of  "$225,000";  Total  -no.  775  000 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  provide 
participation  by  the 
the  Asian  Development 
Asian  Development  Fund; 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relatioi^ 

Mr.  SPARKI.IAN.  Mr. 
request,  I  Introduce  for  apjjropriate 
erence  a  bill  to  provide  for 
ticipatlon  by  the  United 
Asian  Development  Bank 
Development  Fund. 

The  bill  has  been  reqt^ted 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-, 
troducing  it  in  order  that 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
Senate  and  the  public  may 
attention  and  comments 

I  reserve  my  right  to  supijort 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
ered  by  the  Committee  on 
tions. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 
the  letter  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  President 
dated  February  25, 1977. 

There  being  no  objection, 
letter  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


President,  by 
ref- 

kicreased  par- 
States  in  the 

4nd  the  Asian 

by  the 

and  I  am  in- 

there  may  be 

of  the 

direct  their 


or  oppose 

d  amend- 

is  consid- 

:  'oreign  Rela- 


that  the  bUl 

ogether  with 

of  the 

i>f  the  Senate 


Seer  ;tary 


the  bill  and 
ririnted  in  the 


S.  871 


Sent  te 


Btnk; 


p  aid- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uriited 
America  in  Congress   assembled 
Asian  Development  Bank  Ac 
(22  US.C.  285— 285r),  is  furthpr 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sections: 

"Src.  22.  (a)  The  United 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
half    of    the    United    States 
thousand  and  five-hundred 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
however,  that  any  subscrlptlo 
shares  shall  be  made  only  aft^r 
required  to  be  paid  for  the 
of  such  subscription  has  beer 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
United  States  subscription  to 
vided  for  in  this  section,  ther« 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
year  limitation  $814,286,250 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  United 
of  the  Bank  Is  hereby  authorlied 
ute  on  behalf  of  the  United 
000,000  to  the  Asian  Develop  nent 
special  fund  of  the  Bank;  proT  Ided 
that  any  commitment  to  makB 
bution  shall  be  made  subjeci 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
contribution  to  the  Asian 
provided  for  in  this  section, 
authorized  to  be  appropriated 
year  limitation  $180,000,000 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


f(r 


fcr 


The  Sbcrktary  op  the 
Washington,  DC . 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  There 
herewith  a  draft  bill,   "To  . 
creased  participation  by  the 
In    the    Asian    Development 
Asian  Development  Fund." 

The  draft  bill  would 

States  Governor  of  the  Aslat 
Bank  (ADB)  to  subscribe  on 
United  States  to  sixty-seven 
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and  House 

States  of 

That   the 

as  amended 

amended  by 

following  new 


SI  ates  Governor 
s\  bscrlbe  on  be- 
io    sixty-seven 
additional  shares 
provided, 
to  additional 
the  amount 
-in  portion 
appropriated. 
1  ncrease  In  the 
the  Bank  pro- 
is  hereby  au- 
wlthout  fiscal 
payment  by 


S^tes  Governor 

to  contrib- 

States  $180,- 

Fund,  a 

however, 

such  contrl- 

to  obtaining 

United  States 

Dev*opment  Fund 

t  lere  Is  hereby 

without  fiscal 

payment  by 


T  lEASXTBT, 

Febrtary  25,1977. 


Is  transmitted 
provide  for  In- 

Unlted  States 
Kank   and   the 

authorize  the  United 

Development 

behalf  of  the 

thousand  and 


five-hundred  additional  shares  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  ADB,  and  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  $180,000,000  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund  (ADF),  a  Spe- 
cial Fund  administered  by  the  ADB.  The 
bill  by  its  terms  permits  any  subscription  to 
shares  to  be  made  only  after  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  for  the  paid-in  portion 
of  such  shares  has  been  appropriated.  It  also 
requires  any  commitment  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  ADF  to  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necess£U"y  appropriations.  The 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $814,286,- 
250  for  the  ADB  and  $180,000,000  for  the 
ADF. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Act 
(Public  Law  89-369,  as  amended)  provides 
that  Congressional  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  the  United  States  Governor  to 
subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  ADB  stock 
or  to  provide  financing  to  the  ADB.  More- 
over, legislation  is  required  In  order  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
amounts  for  a  U.S.  subscription  to  the  ADB's 
capital  stock  and  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  ADF. 

The  ADB  was  established  in  1966  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  funds,  promoting  Inve.st- 
ment  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
developing  countries  In  the  Asian  region. 
Membership  Is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Conamission  for  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  (ESCAP)  and  other  regional 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  of  any  of  Its  specialized  agencies 
as  well  as  to  nonreglonal  developed  nations. 
The  ADB  now  has  42  members  of  which  28 
are  regional  countries  including  the  three 
developed  countries  of  Japan  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Nonreglonal  members  Include 
12  European  nations  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  ADB's  financial  resources  are  com- 
prised of  its  ordinary  capital  resources  and 
Its  Special  Funds  resources.  The  ordinary 
capital  resources  consist  of  the  ADB's  sub- 
scribed capital  stock  the  proceeds  of  borrow- 
ings (which  are  backed  by  the  ADB's  callable 
capital)  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  participa- 
tions In  Its  loans  and  funds  derived  from 
ordinary  operations.  In  its  ten  years  of  opera- 
tion the  ADB  has  approved  loans  totalling 
over  $2.4  billion  from  its  ordinary  capital 
resources.  These  loans  bear  Interest  at  rates 
which  approximate  the  interest  rates  which 
the  ADB  must  pay  on  its  borrowings. 

A  135  percent  increase  (equal  to  $5,003.9 
million)  In  the  ADB's  capital  stock  was  ap- 
proved by  the  ADB  Board  of  Governors  on 
October  29,  1976.  It  will  raise  the  authorized 
capital  from  $3,706.6  million  to  $8,710.5  mil- 
lion. The  increase  consists  of  both  callable 
(90%)  and  paid-in  (lO^r)  portions  with  the 
paid-in  portion  payable  in  equal  install- 
ments in  calendar  years  1978,  1979,  1980,  and 
1981.  The  callable  portion  provides  backing 
for  borrowings  in  the  capital  markets  of  the 
world.  The  paid-in  portion  is  needed  to  main- 
tain the  ADB's  sound  financial  position  and 
to  give  it  fiexlbility  In  timing  its  approach 
to  specific  markets. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  Increase  would  be 
$814.3  million.  Appropriations  for  this 
amount  would  be  sought  In  equal  install- 
ments over  a  four-year  period  in  fiscal  years 
1978-1981.  The  callable  capital  portion, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  and 
therefore  does  not  constitute  an  actual 
budgetary  outlay,  would  total  $732.9  million. 
The  paid-in  portion  Is  $81.4  mlUlon.  The 
paid-in  portion  of  this  Increase  in  the  ADB 
capital  is  smaller  than  in  the  original  capi- 
talization (50 '/f)  or  the  first  general  In- 
crease (20%).  This  has  been  made  possible 
largely  because  of  the  ADB's  success  in  es- 
tablishing itself  as  a  reputable  borrower  in 
capital   markets.  As  a  result,  ADB  lending 


operations  can  proceed  with  minimal  U.S. 
budgetary  and  balance-of-payments  cost. 

The  special  operations  of  the  ADB  are  fi- 
nanced from  Its  Special  Funds  resources, 
which  consist  of  contributions  to  Special 
Funds  made  by  developed  member  coun- 
tries, proceeds  from  Investment  of  undis- 
bursed Special  Funds  resources,  and  amounts 
set  aside  to  Special  Funds  resources  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources. Special  Funds  resources  are  used  to 
provide  concessional  loans  to  members  such 
as  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Bangladesh,  Paki- 
stan, Sri  Lanka,  and  Western  Samoa  whose 
low  per  capita  gross  national  product  and 
limited  external  debt  repayment  capacity 
warrant  loans  with  lower  interest,  longer 
grace  periods,  and  longer  maturities.  Since 
approving  Its  first  fecial  Funds  loan  in 
1969,  the  ADB  has  approved  nearly  $900  mil- 
lion of  such  loans. 

Prior  to  1973,  the  ADB's  Special  Funds  were 
a  collection  of  bilateral  contributions  each  of 
which  carried  different  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  Its  use.  In  1973,  the  ADB's  Board  of 
Governors,  with  United  States  support, 
adopted  a  resolution  creating  a  new  multi- 
lateral Special  Fund,  the  ADF,  to  which  all 
contributions  for  the  ADB's  Special  Funds 
lending  operations  would  be  made  and  usei 
on  the  same  termo  and  conditions.  Subse- 
quently, agreement  was  reached  among  the 
ADB's  developed  country  members  on  a  $525 
million  initial  resource  mobilization  for  the 
new  ADF  for  the  three-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1975.  In  FY  1972  and  FY  1975 
the  Congress  authorized  U.S.  Special  Funds 
contributions  totalling  $150  million,  of 
which  $125  million  has  been  appropriated 
to  date  and  contributed  to  the  ADF.  The  re- 
maining $25  million  has  been  requested  for 
appropriation  in  a  FY  1977  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

The  ADB  Board  of  Governors,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1975,  adopted  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  replenishment  of  the  ADF  resources 
and  authorizing  the  ADB  to  accept  con- 
tributions to  the  replenishment  from  its  de- 
veloped country  members  In  amounts  spe- 
cified In  the  resolution,  subject  to  possible 
later  adjustment  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  United  States  abstained  from  voting  for 
the  resolution  and  reserved  Its  position  on 
he  amount  proposed  ($231  mlUlon)  In  the 
resolution  for  a  U.S.  contribution,  which  was 
based  on  the  generally  accepted  formula  that 
contributions  to  the  replenishment  should 
be  150%  of  contributions  to  the  initial 
mobilization.  Following  consultations  with 
Congress  in  mid- 1976,  the  United  States  re- 
quested a  downward  adjustment  in  Its  pro- 
posed contribution  to  $180  million.  This  ad- 
justment was  accepted  by  the  ADB  Gover- 
nors on  September  10,  1976. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  ADF  re- 
plenlishment  of  $809  million  divided  Into 
three  equal  annual  Installments  over  the 
1976-1978  period.  The  Executive  Branch  pro- 
poses to  feek  appropriations  in  three  equal 
annual  iistallments  of  $60  million  from  FY 
1978-1980  for  the  U.S.  share  of  $180  million. 
A  Special  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies  on  the  replenishment  of 
the  resources  of  the  ADB  and  ADF  will  be 
transmitted  separately. 

Congressional  support  for  the  ADB  and 
ADF  is  essential  to  the  American  commit- 
ment to  economic  progress  in  Asia.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  the  proposed  legislation 
early  consideration. 

It  would  be  aooreclated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  blU  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  has  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Reoresentatlves. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  thia 
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proposal  for  consideration  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Michael  Blumenthal. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

8.  872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  in  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purpases;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  in  tlie  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  In- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  a-  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  25,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

'HTLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  101.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  (1)  to  vots  for 
an  Increase  of  seventy  thousand  shares  In 
the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
and  (2)  if  such  increase  becomes  effective, 
to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  thirteen  thousand  five  additional  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  subscription  to  addi- 
tional shares  shall  be  made  only  after  the 
amount  required  to  pay  for  the  paid-in  por- 
tion of  such  subscription  has  been  appro- 
priated. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  In  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Bank  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  $1,568,856,318  for  payment 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

■niLE  n— INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
CORPORA-nON 

Sec.  201.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act  (22  use.  282  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  t.t  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  11.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  is  authorized  (1)  to  vote 
for  an  Increase  of  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  shares  In  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  and  (2)  If  such  in- 


crease becomes  effective,  to  subscribe  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
three  additional  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Corporation:  Provided,  however,  That 
any  commitment  to  make  payment  for  such 
additional  subscriptions  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In  tlie 
United  States  subscription  to  the  Corpora- 
tion provided  for  in  this  section,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  $111,493,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presoent:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  in  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD)  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  70.000 
shar»»s  in  the  authorized  capital  stock  of 
the  Bank  and  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  13,005  of  those  shares.  Any 
subscription  by  the  United  States  to  addl^ 
tional  shares  coiUd  be  made  only  after  the 
amount  required  to  pay  for  the  paid-in  por- 
tion of  such  subscription  has  been  appro- 
priated. The  bill  would  also  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $1,568,856,318  for  the  in- 
crease In  the  United  States  subscription. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  (IFC)  to  vote  for  an 
Increase  of  540,000  shares  In  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and  to  sub- 
scribe on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
111,493  of  those  shares.  Any  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  make  payment  for 
its  subscription  would  be  conditioned  on 
obtaining  the  necessary  appropriations.  The 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $111,493,000  for  the  Increase  in  the  United 
States  subscription. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  because  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
provides  that  Congressional  authorization 
must  be  obtained  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor to  agree  to  an  Increase  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  IBRD  end  in  the  US.  sub«crlp- 
tion  to  such  stock.  Section  5  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  Act  contains 
a  similar  provision  relating  to  increases  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation  and  ad- 
ditional U.S.  subscriptions. 

The  IBRD  and  the  IFC  are  members  of  the 
World  Bank  Group.  The  comoosition  of  the 
membership  of  the  two  organizations  is 
similar.  Expansion  of  the  capital  of  these 
institutions  is  important  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  the  developing 
countries. 

The  IBRD,  which  began  operations  In  1946, 
seeks  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  Its  developing  member  countries,  pri- 
marily by  providing  loans  for  specific  proj- 
ects and  related  technical  assistance.  Mak- 
ing loans  totalling  nearly  six  billion  dollars 
each  year,  it  is  an  Indispensable  source  of 
capital  for  the  developing  countries.  The 
IBRD  obtains  most  of  Its  capital  resources 
by  selling  Its  bonds,  which  are  backed  by 
the  callable  capital  subscriptions  of  member 
countries.  It  lends  at  near  market  terms  in 
order  to  meet  Its  obligation  on  funds  bor- 
rowed  by  It  and  to  cover  Its  operating  and 
other  costs. 


Additional  capital  is  now  required  for  the 
Bank  to  continue  to  play  its  key  role  In  de- 
velopment finance,  to  maintain  Its  lending 
program  into  the  1980s,  and  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  private  capital  markets. 
The  proposal  for  a  capital  Increase  of  27 
percent  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  IBRD  last  May  for  approval. 
Under  the  proposal,  the  authorized  capital 
stock  wotild  be  Increased  by  $8.4  billion. 
Present  members  would  subscribe  to  $8.3  bil- 
lion, of  which  10  percent  would  be  paid-in 
and  90  percent  cjllabe;  the  balance  would 
be  reserved  for  subscriptions  by  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  U.S.  subscription  under  the  replenish- 
ment amounts  to  $1.57  billion.  Appropria- 
tions for  this  amount  would  be  sought  in 
three  equal  Installments  of  $523  million 
($52  3  million  for  paid-in  and  $470.7  mlUlon 
callable)  in  fiscal  years  1978  to  1980.  Annual 
outlays  of  $52.3  million  beginning  in  FY 
1978  are  anticipated  for  the  paid-in  portion. 
The  callable  capital  which  Is  In  the  nature 
of  a  guarantee  Is  not  expected  to  result  in 
budgetary  expenditures. 

The  size  and  country  shares  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  increase  are  related  to  the  size 
and  country  shares  of  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd  (IMF)  quota  in- 
crease. The  policy  of  having  Increases  In 
IBRD  subscriptions  paralled  Increases  In 
IMF  quota;:  Is  based,  fundamentally,  on  the 
view  that  members  whose  relative  economic 
strength  has  Increased,  as  reflected  by  their 
receiving  larger  shares  of  IMP  quotas,  can 
appropriately  be  expected  to  make  a  cor- 
responding Increase  In  their  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  of  the  IBRD.  To  achieve  this 
result,  the  shares  of  different  countries  In 
the  Increase  vary  widely.  For  example,  after 
subscriptions  to  the  Increase,  Saudi  Arabia's 
and  Iran's  holdings  of  IBRD  capital  will  be 
270  percent  of  their  present  holdings.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  Increase  Is  about  19  per- 
cent as  compared  to  Its  present  25  percent 
share.  As  a  result,  U.S.  voting  power  will  drop 
from  22.6  percent  to  21.9  percent  of  the  total. 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  was 
established  in  1956  to  further  economic  de- 
velopment by  promoting  private  investment 
in  its  developing  member  countries.  It  is 
unique  among  multilateral  development  in- 
stitutions to  which  the  United  States  be- 
Icngs  In  that  it  operates  without  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  on  its  loans  and  purchases 
equity  participations. 

The  Corporation  functions  more  like  a  pri- 
vate Investment  bank  than  does  the  IBRD 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  lending 
terms,  purchases  and  sales  of  stock,  and 
relationships  with  private  Investors.  It  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  being  able  to 
bcrrow  from  the  IBRD.  In  Fiscal  Year  1976, 
the  Corporation  made  $245  million  In  new 
investment  and  commitments.  The  largest 
source  of  the  funds  the  Corporation  utilized 
in  Fiscal  Year  1976  was  sales  of  leans  and 
equity  Investments  with  borrowings  from  the 
IBRD  constituting  the  second  principal 
source.  Loan  repayments  and  net  income  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  the  remaining  funds.  Cu- 
mulative gross  Investment  commitments  of 
the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1976  amounted 
to  $1.5  billion. 

The  Corporation's  principal  function  Is  to 
stimulate  the  Sow  of  private  capital  into  pro- 
ductive Investments  by  bringing  together  in- 
vestment opportunities,  domestic  and  foreign 
private  capital,  and  experienced  management^ 
The  Corporation  makes  an  investment  only  In 
the  event  that  sufficient  private  capital  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  private  enterprise  on 
reasonable  terms  and  the  Investment  would 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy  of  the  member  country 
in  which  it  is  made.  The  Investment  must 
also  have  good  prospects  of  being  profitable. 
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The  participation  of  the 
investment  has  been,  in 
mining  factor  in  the  deci&lc(n 
vestors  to  participate  in 
Ing  countries.  The 
significant  multiplier  effect, 
private  investment  for  ever  r 
In  the  projects  in  which  It 
Since  its  Inception,  the 
associated  with  about  $7.8 
ments  and  has  assisted  in 
enterprises  in  61  developing 
of  these  enterprises  have 
firms,  which  are  locally 
managed. 

The  Corporation  has  a 
effective  and  imaginative 
current  diversified  portfolio 
ments  in  187  companies.  Its 
have  been  less  than  one  p£ 
cumulative  commitments  for 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1976,  the 
of  return  on  loan  and 
held  by  the  Corporation  was 

The   proposed 
been  submitted  to  the 
or  Governors  represents  the 
increase  In  the  capital  resou 
poratlon    since    Its 
years  ago.   Under  the 
capital  stock  would  be 
million  to  $650  million;  of 
increase,  approximately  $48C 
be  allocated   to  Increased 
existing  members  and  the 
reserved  for  subscriptions  bj 

The  ir.S.  share  of  the 
in  subscriptions  would  be 
percent.  After  the 
all  share  of  the  Unl'ied 
poratlon's  capital  stock 
from  33  percent  to  about  2J 
members  take  up   their 
the    Increase.    While    the   U. 
decrease,   the   shares   of 
Germany,  Canada.  Japan 
and  Venezuela  would 

The  U.S.  subscription  woul( 
proximately  8112  million.  Ar 
for  about   845   million    (40 
Ing  sought  In  Fiscal  Year 
tlons  for  the  balance  wouU 
equal  installments  in  Fiscal 
1980.  Outlays  are  projected 
equally  over  a  period  of  five 
In  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to 
legislation  its  prompt  approval 
the  Boeo'ds  of  Governors  of 
providing  for  the   increases 
stock  of  the  IBRD  and  IFC 
able  vote  by  coimtrles  hav 
percent  of  the  total  voting 
States  has  a  voting  share  of 
cent  in  the  IBRD  and 
cent  in  the  IFC.  Therefore, 
the  Resolution  is  e.ssentlal 
almost  certainly  necessary 
allow  additional  subscriptio4s 
by  member  countries. 

A  Special  Report  of  the 
vlsory  Council  on 
and  Financial  Policies  on  the 
of  the  resources  of  the  IBRD 
will  be  transmitted  separatel; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if 
the  proposed  bill  before  the 
lar  proposed  bill  has  been 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Department  has  been 
Office  of  Management  and 
is  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  for  consideration  bj 
and  that  its  enactment  woutl 
with  the  program  of  the 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Michael  *lumenthal. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  90 
Stat.  823)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  fiscal 
year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  90  Stat. 
823)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1978  and  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  Department  of  State,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 22,  1977,  and  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  873 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stats  Department 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1978  and 
1979". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year  1977  (90 
Stat.  823 )  is  amended  by : 

1.  Striking  out  "1977"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

2.  Striking  out  categories  (1)  through  (5) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",  $741,820,000. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $400,537,000. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions",  $31,- 
278.000. 

(4)  For  "Education  Exchange",  $83,- 
100,000. 

(5)  For  "Mim-ation  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" $30,054,000. 

3.  Adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  fis- 
cal year  1979  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  authorities,  functions, 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  other  purposes 
authorized  by  law." 

Sec.  3.  Section  102  of  such  Act  (90  Stat. 
823)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1977"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

Sec.  4.  Immediately  after  Section  121  of 
such  Act  (90  Stat.  829)  the  following  new 
section  is  added:  "Sec.  122.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  proviso  in  the  paragraph  entitled 
'Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions" of  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  October  25, 
1972  (86  Stat.  inO) ,  $7,281,583  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  Section 
101(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  United  States  assess- 


ments to  the  World  Health  Organization  for 
the  calendar  years  1974  through  1977." 

Sec.  5.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  2670)  is  amended  by:  strik- 
ing out  "and  '  at  the  end  of  subsection  (h), 
substituting  a  semi-colon  for  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (1) ,  and  Inserting  a  new 
subsection  (J)  as  follows:  "and  (J)  provide 
emergency  medical  attention  and  dietary 
supplements  for  United  States  citizens  In- 
carcerated abroad  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
such  services  otherwise." 

Pebhuary  22, 1977, 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.  S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680) ,  there  Is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  that  wotUd 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  to  carry  out  Its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
during  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979. 

The  bUl  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  (a)  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs,"  which  supports  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  abroad  and  the  Department  of  State 
In  the  United  States;  (b)  "International 
Organizations  and  Conferences"  Including 
contributions  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  International  organizations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress;  (c)  "International  Com- 
missions'  which  enables  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  treaty  and  other  international  ob- 
ligations; (d)  "Educational  Exchange"  which 
is  a  program  administering  the  cultvtral  and 
educational  exchange  activities  of  the 
United  States;  and  (e)  "Migration  and  Ref- 
ugee Assistance '  which  Includes  the  United 
States  annual  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  ref- 
ugee assistance  programs.  A  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  further  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and 
that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 

SECTION   2 

Subsection  (a) — This  subsection  provides 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provLslons  of  Section  407(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment authorizes  funds  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  legislation  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
by  category. 

Category  (1) — Authorizes  increased  ap- 
propriations under  the  heading  "Adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs".  For  fiscal  year 
1978  this  category  provides  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allow- 
ances of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  It  Includes  funds  for  executive  di- 
rection and  policy  formulation,  conduct  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  for- 
eign countries,  conduct  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  International  organizations,  do- 
mestic public  Information  activities,  central 
program  services,  and  administrative  and 
staff  activities.  This  category  also  provides 
for  representational  expenses  in  accordance 
with  Section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of   1946,  as  amended.  Further,  it  provides 
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funds  for  such  activities  as  the  acquisition, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  office  space 
and  living  quarters  for  American  staff  abroad; 
funds  for  relief  and  repatriation  loans  to 
United  States  citizens  abroad  and  for  other 
emergencies  of  the  Department;  and  pay- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
DlsabiUty  Fund. 

Category  (2) — Authorizes  increased  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Organizations  and  Con- 
ferences". This  category  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  United  States  contributions 
of  its  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations of  which  we  are  a  member.  Also 
Included  are  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
missions  which  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  headquarters  of  certain  international 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States  has 
membership  or  participates  pursuant  to 
treaties,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
funding  of  official  United  States  Government 
participation  In  regularly  scheduled  or 
planned  multilateral  Intergovernmental  con- 
ferences, meetings  and  related  activities.  In- 
cluding international  trade  negotiations,  and 
for  contributions  to  International  peace- 
keeping activities  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national multilateral  agreements. 

Category  (3) — Authorizes  Increased  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Commissions".  This  cate- 
gory provides  funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  Its  obligations  as  a 
participant  in  International  Commissions 
and  includes  expenses  of  the  American  Sec- 
tions and  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  Also,  expenses  for  the 
United  States  participation  in  International 
Fisheries  Commissions  are  under  this  cate- 
gory. 

Category  (4) — Authorizes  Increased  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  under  the  head- 
ing "Educational  Exchange"  which  provides 
funds  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Act 
of  August  9, 1939.  Included  also  Is  the  author- 
ization of  funds  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  Between  East  and  West  Act 
of  I960  by  grant  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Category  (5) — Authorizes  increased  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  under  the  head- 
ing "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  migrants  and  refugees,  both  on  a 
multUatcral  basis  through  contributions  to 
organizations  such  as  the  Inter-governmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, and  on  a  unilateral  basis  through  as- 
sistance to  refugees  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  authorized  by  law. 

Subsection  (c) — This  subsection  provides 
for  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1979  In  accordance  with 
Section  607  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  The  phrase 
"such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary"  is  used 
because  exact  dollar  amounts  are  presently 
undeterminable. 

SECTION    3 

This  section  continues  In  fiscal  year  1978 
Section  102  authority  for  the  transfer  of  un- 
appropriated authorization  between  cate- 
gories. 

SECTION    4 

This  section  permits  the  Department  of 
State  to  pay  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  United 
States  assessments  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization for  calendar  years  1974  through 


1977.  The  Department  believes  the  arrearages 
should  now  be  paid  because  the  United  States 
assessed  portion  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  has  been 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  25  percent 
limitation  mandated  by  Congress  (86  Stat. 
1110). 

SECTION    S 

This  section  amends  Section  3  of  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2670)  to  provide 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State  to  give 
emergency  medical  attention  and  dietary 
supplements  to  United  States  citizens  incar- 
cerated abroad  who  are  unable  to  obtain  such 
services  otherwise.  The  Department  believes 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  respond  when  Americans  can- 
not obtain  this  support  by  other  means. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  874,  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1977,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Department  of  State, 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  dated  February 
24, 1977,  and  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  874 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
"Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1977".  is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  101(a)(2)  of  such  Act 
(90  Stat.  823)  provldmg  authorization  of 
appraprlations  for  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences"  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$342,460,453"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$411,735,463". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(a)(5)  of  such  Act 
(90  Stat.  823)  providing  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance"  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,725,000". 

February  24, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  amendment  to  existing 
legislation  that  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  author- 
ities,  functions,  duties  and  responsibilities 


in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  Including  trade  negotiations 
and  other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977. 

The  amendment  provides  for  Increases  In 
the  amounts  for  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  two  categories,  "International  Orga- 
nizations and  Conferences"  and  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance".  A  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  further  explaining  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that 
Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

Kempton  B.Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for   Con- 
gressional RelatiOTis. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 — This  section,  pursuant  to  the 
President's  certification  to  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  has  taken 
concrete  steps  to  correct  its  actions  of  a  pri- 
marily political  character,  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  to  pay  the  United  States  as- 
sessed share  of  the  UNESCO  budget  for  calen- 
dar years  1975,  1976,  and  1977. 

Section  2 — This  section  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  funding  requirements 
for  the  care,  maintenance  and  transportation 
assistance  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union 
resettling  In  countries  other  than  Israel,  and 
Indochinese  refugees  in  Thailand. 


ByMr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  876.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  amend  the  contract  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Vermejo  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect between  the  Vermejo  Conservancy 
District,  located  in  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  877.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  Ver- 
mejo Conservancy  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  designed  to  provide  some  re- 
lief to  the  residents  in  the  Vermejo  Con- 
servancy District  in  Maxwell,  N.  Mex. 
The  legislation  will  provide  a  means  for 
the  conservancy  district  to  cancel  its  re- 
maining construction  debt.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  con- 
servancy district,  namely,  acute  water 
shortages  in  this  area. 

The  Vermejo  Project  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  September  27, 1950  (C4  Stat. 
1072),  as  amended.  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  that  act,  the  President  ap- 
proved the  project  on  June  22,  1951.  and 
the  reclamation  project  was  initiated  in 
1953  and  completed  in  1955.  The  project 
was  designed  to  serve  7.379  irrigable  acres 
in  the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District. 
Water  for  the  project  is  derived  from  the 
Vermejo  River  and  Chico  Rico  Creek 
watersheds. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  water  short- 
ages caused  by  climatic  conditions  and 
upstream  developments,  the  overall 
water  supply  has  been  severely  reduced. 
In  fact,  in  1974,  an  estimated  total  farm 
delivery  of  only  1,770  acre-feet  was  made 
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full-supply  re- 


used on  1,100 
water  was  dls- 


amount  nearly  all  was 

acres,  and  essentially  no 

trlbuted  to  the  remaining  6,279  acres  in 

the  project  area 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  concluded  that  I  the  long-term 
outlook  for  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
will  continue  to  be  llmittd,  particularly 
from  the  Vermejo  River  watershed.  This 
shortage  of  water  has  caused  extremely 
poor  economic  conditions  and  restricts 
the  Vermejo  Conservancy  District's  abil- 
ity to  repay  Its  construcjtion  obligation 
debt. 

It  appears  that  the  onlylsolution  to  tliis 
problem  Is  for  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  cancel  the  r;malning  con 
struction  repayment  obligation.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  will  recognize  the 
extreme  hardship  facing  Ihe  residents  of 
Maxwell  because  of  this  oi  tstanding  debt 
and  that  the  Congress  will  act  expedl 
ently  to  resolve  the  mattiT 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (fir  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland,  and  M  •.  Young)  : 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives 
to  encourage  physicians,  dentists,  and 
optometrists  to  practice  iii  health  man- 
power shortage  areas;  to  ;he  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preslient,  with  sev- 
eral revisions,  I  am  reint»oducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  physicians,  dentists, 
and  optometrists  with  tai  incentives  to 
practice  in  physician  shortage  areas. 

There  is  wide  awareness  and  concern 
about  the  physician  shortage  in  rural 
areas,  and  State  and  locsi  governments 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government  are 
responding  to  the  need  f oi  ■  greater  serv- 
ice in  Isolated  areas.  Hovever,  there  is 
no  single  organization  <ir  instriunent 
that  can  solve  such  a  complex  problem. 
The  situation  can  only  ba  mitigated  by 
a  multifaceted  approach  tio  which  a  tax 
incentive  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

A  recent  study  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  indicates 


that  there  are  numerous 


physicians  prefer  not  to  practice  in  rural 
areas.  They  include:  First,  longer  hours; 
second,  limited  access  to  coitinuing  med- 
ical  education;  third,  lack  of  profes- 
sional stimulation  from  :>eers;  fourth, 
less  access  to  group  practice  arrange- 
ments; fifth,  no  sophisticated  support; 
sixth,  negative  reaction  of  spouse  to 
rural  location;  seventh,  luck  of  mana- 
gerial assistance;  and  eighth,  limited 
social,  cultural,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

practice  en- 

per4onal  sacrifice 

whom  find 

entirely  com- 

;ate  and  local 

i  tig   access  to 

support  and 
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reasons  why 


serve  In  manpower  shortage  areas.  How- 
ever, not  even  a  combination  of  these 
efforts  approaches  a  lasting  solution  to 
the  rural  health  care  shortage  problem. 
There  are  about  56  million  people  liv- 
ing in  rural  America.  A  1969  study  of 
rural  counties  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants revealed  ratios  as  high  as  2,103 
persons  per  physician.  In  view  of  this 
disparity,  the  finding  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  that  "there  Is  no  longer  an 
InsufHcient  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  In  the  United  States"  is  virtu- 
ally meaningless.  A  drcught-ridden  na- 
tion will  starve  no  matter  how  much 
grain  Is  safely  locked  In  its  storage  vaults. 
A  tax  Incentive  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  effort  to  distribute  health  care 
more  evenly  throughout  the  country. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  propor- 
tional deduction  of  taxable  Income  on 
a  diminishing  scale  for  each  of  the  first 
5  years  that  a  physician,  dentist,  or  op- 
tometrist practices  in  a  shortage  area; 
$20,000  could  be  deducted  for  the  first 
year  of  practice,  $15,000  the  second  year, 
$10,000  the  third  year,  $7,500  the  fourth 
year,  and  $5,000  the  fifth  year.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  health  profession- 
als would  be  required  to  practice  In 
health  manpower  shortage  areas,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  under  section 
332  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
tax  deduction  would  not  be  available  to 
those  professionals  serving  in  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  if  such  service 
Is  required  in  satisfaction  of  an  obliga- 
tion Incurred  as  a  recipient  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  scholarship. 
The  bill  would  alleviate  the  financial 
strain  of  establishing  a  practice  in  com- 
paratively isolated  aresis  where  incomes 
are  typically  lower.  The  tax  benefits 
taper  off  to  the  point  where  a  physician 
would  expect  to  be  fairly  well  established 
in  his  community,  adapted  to  the  way  of 
life  there  and  inclined  to  stay  for  the 
duration.  The  bill  does  not  profess  to 
offer  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem 
of  health  care  shortage  throughout  the 
United  States.  However,  it  does  add  an- 
other valuable  support  to  the  structure 
of  a  comprehensive  solution,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  most  favor- 
able consideration  In  this  light. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  878 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part  HI 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Items  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  gross  Income)  la 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  124  as  section 
125;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  section  123  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  124.  Physicians,  Dentists,  and  Optom- 
etrists Establishing  Practice 
IN  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  or  optometrist  who  engages  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  op- 


tometry, respectively  In  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  during  the  taxable  year,  gross 
Income  does  not  Include,  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  adjusted  gross  practice  Income 
for  such  year  from  such  practice  In  such  area 
to  the  extent  of — 

"(A)  $20,000  during  the  first  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

"(B)  $15,000  during  the  second  taxable 
year  of  such  practice; 

"(C)  $10,000  during  the  third  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

"(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourth  taxable  year 
of  such  practice;  and 

"(E)  $5,000  during  the  fifth  taxable  year  of 
such  practice. 

"(b)   LlMtTATIONS. — 

"(1)    Two-year    practice    reqihrement. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  with 
respect  to  practice  In  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  only  If  he  contlnuoiisly  en- 
gages m  such  practice  for  at  least  2  years, 
commencing  with  the  day  on  which  he  first 
engages  in  such  practice.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who  dies  during  such  2-year  period,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  physician,  dentist, 
or  optometrist  who  Is  disabled  for  any  period 
during  such  2-year  period. 

"(2)    Provisions  to   apply   only   once. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  only 
once. 

"(3)  Provisions  not  to  apply  when  serv- 
ice in  area  is  obligatory. — The  provisions 
of  this  section  do  not  apply  with  respect  to 
practice  In  a  health  manpower  shortage  area 
if  the  taxpayer's  practice  in  that  area  Is  re- 
quired In  satisfaction  of  an  obligation  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  unde  subpart  IV  of 
part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

"(c)  Election. — 

"(i)  In  general.— An  election  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  is 
the  Secretary  prescribed  by  regulations.  Such 
election  may  not  be  revoked  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes. 

"(2)  Designation  or  first  taxable  year.— 
At  the  time  of  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1),  a  physician,  dentist,  or  op- 
tometrist shall  designate  his  first  taxable 
year  of  practice  In  a  health  manpower  short- 
age area,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  as  the  taxable 
year  in  which  he  first  engages  In  practice  of 
such  area. 

"(d)  DETiNrrioNS. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'adjusted  gross  practice  In- 
come' means  gross  income  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  optometry 
less  any  deductions  arising  out  of  such 
practice:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'health  manpower  shortage 
area"  means  any  area  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  an  area  designated  as  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  under  section  332 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

"(e)  Regxtlations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  124  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  124.  Physicians,  dentists,  and  optom- 
etrists establishing  practice  in 
health  manpower  shortage  area?. 

"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 
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(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1077. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  879.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  Ariz.,  as  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
designate  as  wilderness  some  315,000 
acres  of  Arizona's  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument. 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monu- 
ment, which  was  established  in  1937  and 
named  after  a  species  of  cactus  that  has 
become  Increasingly  rare  in  our  Nation, 
is  part  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  extending 
from  northwestern  Mexico  to  southwest- 
em  Arizona  and  California.  The  area  is 
characterized  by  an  exceptional  variety 
of  desert  landscapes,  Including  stark 
mountains,  sweeping  outwash  plains, 
rugged  canyons,  creosote-bush  flats,  and 
dry  washes,  which  are  both  a  source  of 
life  in  an  unusual  desert  environment 
and  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  for 
Arizonans  and  visitors. 

With  enactment  of  Public  Law  94-429 
last  year,  the  principal  obstacle  to  desig- 
nating the  magnificent  Organ  Pipe 
Cactus  National  Monument  as  wilder- 
ness was  removed.  Congress  established 
the  means  and  procedure  by  which  min- 
ing activities  In  several  imlts  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  including  the 
monument,  will  be  regulated. 

By  designating  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument  as  wilderness,  we 
will  be  taking  an  important  step  toward 
providing  our  children  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  natural  settings  which 
we  too  often  take  for  granted,  and  which, 
without  due  care,  could  be  overrun  in 
the  rush  of  society's  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  879 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wlldeme.ss 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890,  892; 
16  0.S.C.  1132(c)),  certain  lands  in  the 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  Ari- 
zona, which  comprise  about  315,900  acres, 
and  which  are  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Wilderness  Plan,  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Mounment,  Arizona,"  numbered  and 

dated  February  1975,  are  hereby  designated  as 
wilderness:  Provided,  however.  That  the  tract 
identified  on  said  map  as  "Wilderness  Re- 
serve", which  comprises  about  200  acres,  is 
designated  as  wilderness  subject  only  to  the 
removal  from  said  tract  of  the  existing  non- 
conforming Improvements,  at  which  time  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ia  directed  to  pub- 
lish notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Pending  such  notice,  and  subject  only  to  the 
existing  nonconforming  Improvements,  said 
tract  shall  be  managed  as  wilderness  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  map 
and  a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  such 
lands  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  a  map  of  the  wilderness 
area  and  a  description  of  its  boundaries  shall 
bo  filed  with  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  tjTJOgraphlcal  errors  in  such  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Organ  Pipe 
Cactiis  Wilderness"  and  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  aiccord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  wilderness  areas,  and  where  appropriate 
any  reference  In  that  Act  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  .Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
a  taxpayer  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  In  war  may  elect  to  have 
his  Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments 
spent  for  nonmilitary  purposes;  to  create 
a  trust  fund — the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund — to  receive  these  tax  payments;  to 
establish  a  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  way  for  a  conscientious  objector 
to  elect  to  have  his  or  her  tax  payments 
spent  for  nonmilitary  purposes. 

During  the  past  months  I  have  re- 
ceived, along  with  my  colleagues,  many 
Inquiries  about  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
wrestled  with  the  issue  of  requiring 
taxes  for  current  military  outlay  from 
people  conscientiously  opposed  to  war. 

It  i.<?  now  my  strong  conviction  that  I 
should  introduce  this  legislation  to  per- 
mit citizens  opposed  to  war  on  moral  or 
theological  grounds  the  opportunity  to 
have  that  portion  of  their  income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes  normally  spent  by  the 
military  directed  to  peace-related  activi- 
ties instead. 

The  act  would  not  lower  total  tax  pay- 
ments or  diminish  tax  obligations  as 
many  current  exemptions  now  do.  It 
recognizes  deep  moral  convictions  and 
removes  the  dilemma  facing  conscien- 
tious objectors  to  disregard  moral  beliefs 
or  disobey  laws  of  the  country.  Under 
this  measure,  conscientious  objection 
would  be  determined  by  criteria  used  in 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Those  who  qualify  then  may  choose 
to  have  a  percentage  of  their  tax  dollars 
put  into  a  trust  fund  to  be  established 
by  the  bill.  The  percentage  would  be  fig- 
ured each  year  according  to  the  amount 
of  budgeted  "current  military  outlay." 

An  estimated  0.5  to  9  percent  of  in- 
come taxpayers  would  use  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  checkoff  if  it  became 
law.  This  is  based  on  the  membership 
of  the  CThurch  of  the  Brethren,  Mennon- 
Ites  and  Quakers — Friends — who  are 
the  principal  supporters  of  WPTF,  and 
have  a  combined  membership  of  540,000. 


A  survey  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Galley 
sentence  In  1971  by  Harris  indicated  9 
percent  thought  a  soldier  not  Justified  in 
shooting  an  enemy  In  war,  and  is  the 
only  indication  known  of  a  poll  of  the 
public  at  large  on  conscientious  objec- 
tion. 

The  WPTF  Fund  would  be  approxi- 
mately $180,058,000  if  .4  percent  of  in- 
come taxpaj'ers  used  the  fimd  and 
$4,501,450,000  if  10  percent  used  it. 

This  fund,  administered  by  a  board  of 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Preident  and 
Congress,  would  disburse  fimds  to  pro- 
grams of  a  peace-related  nature. 

In  1711  William  Penn  argued  this  very 
issue  with  the  English  monarch.  Since 
the  Fii'st  Congress  this  matter  has  been 
of  concern  to  legislators.  It  is  now  time 
to  extend  the  principle  of  conscientious 
objection  to  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
military.  No  citizen  should  be  forced  to 
violate  compelling  moral  opposition  to 
violence. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  an  or- 
ganization of  Catholic  Bishops,  declared 
in  1973, 

We  encourage  legislative  efforts  which  offer 
citizens,  who  object  for  reasons  of  con- 
science to  paying  taxes  to  support  military 
programs,  the  option  of  allocating  a  portion 
of  their  tax  payment  to  fund  peace  and  de- 
velopment oriented  programs. 

The  10-million  member  Methodist 
denomination,  while  not  a  traditional 
"peace  church,"  such  as  the  Quakers, 
Mennonites  or  the  Breathren,  supports 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  concept. 

William  Willoughby,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  reported  from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, on  May  5,  1976: 

The  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  country's  second 
largest  Protestant  denomination,  gave  Its 
endorsement  to  Individuals  who.  for  reasons 
of  conscience,  withhold  a  portion  of  their 
tax  dollars  which  would  be  used  for  war  and 
promoting  the  arms  race. 

The  action.  Included  In  a  comprehensive 
resolution  on  world  peace  and  matters  di- 
rectly related  to  It,  is  reflected  of  a  growing 
feeling  in  many  churches  In  the  United 
States  that  they  should  not  be  forced  Into 
supporting  programs  with  which  they  have 
strong  moral  and  theological  conflicts. 

...  It  does  hold  as  one  of  its  ofllcled  state- 
ments the  assertion  that  "what  the  Christian 
citizen  may  not  do  Is  to  obey  persons  rather 
than  God,  or  overlook  the  degree  of  com- 
promise in  even  our  best  acts,  or  gloss  over 
the  sinfulness  of  war. 

The  resolution  said,  "Christian  teaching 
supports  conscientious  objection  to  all  war 
as  an  ethically  valid  position.  It  also  asserts 
that  ethical  decisions  on  political  matters 
must  be  made  In  the  context  of  the  compet- 
ing claims  of  biblical  revelation,  church 
doctrine,  civil  law,  and  one's  own  under- 
standing of  what  God  calls  him  or  her  to  do. 

Further,  the  resolution,  approved  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  states: 

We  therefore,  support  all  those  who  con- 
scientiously object:  to  preparation  for  or 
participation  in  any  specific  war  or  all  wars; 
to  cooperation  with  military  conscription;  or 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  military  pur- 
poses; and  we  ask  that  they  be  granted  legal 
recognition. 

This  biU  Is  similar  to  House  bill  H.R. 
4897,  introduced  in  the  first  session  of 
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B  epresentatlve 

C^lUomla  with 

i^derstanding 

reintro<iuced  shortly 


the   94th    Congress   by 
RottuLD  V.  Dellums  of 
22  cosponsors.  It  is  my 
that  the  biU  will  be 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uninlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bJU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioti  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlje  Record,  as 
follows: 

e.  880 
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(a)  Creatiok  of  Tbttst 
bereby  established  within 
the  United  States  a  special 
known    as    the    "World    Peade 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such 
be  transferred  to  the  Fund 
this  section. 

(b)  Thanster  to  Fukd  of  J 
alent  to  Certain  Taxes. — 

(1)  In  cexeral. — ^There  is 
ferred  to  the  Fund  amounts 
the  sum  of  the  amounts 
the  fiscal  year  by  individuals 
6099  of  the  Internal  Revenu( 
for  payment  into  the  Fund, 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  estat<  < 
designated  for  payment  into 
section  2210  of  such  Code, 
celved  during  the  year  as  gift 
designated  for  payment  into 
section  2505  of  ouch  Code. 
shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
be  available  only  for  the 
In  section  8  of  this  Act 

(2)  Method  op  TRANsntR. 
transferred  by  paragraph  (1) 
ferred  at   least   monthly   froii 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
basts  of  estimates  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts, 
graph  (1).  received  in  the 
adjustments  shall  be  made 
subsequently  transferred  to 
prior  estimates  were  In  excess 
the  amounts  required  to  be 
Sec.  3.  Income  Tax  Payments 

Tax  FtTND. 

(a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapte^ 
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Code  of  1954 
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tax  payments 
Fund  under 
amounts  re- 
tax  payments 
Fund  under 
3uch  amounts 
Fiind,  and  shall 
provided 


desl  gnated 


tie: 


"Sec.  6098.  QVAUincATioN  fo^  Participation 
IN  the  Fund. 

'(1)  Any  taxpayer  who  has 
fied  as  a  conscientious  obJect<)r 
Service  or  Immigration  . 
titled  to  participate  in  the 

"(2)    Any   taxpayer   not 
section  1  of  this  section,  who 
he  or  she  is  conscientiously 
tlclpatlon  in  war.  within  the 
Military  Selective   Service  Ac 
shall  qualify  to  designate 
her  income  taxes  to  the  Fund, 
section   6099. 

"(a)  Qualification  for  ^_. 
Fund  shall  be  demonstrated 
response  to   the  following 
shall  appear  on  all  personal 
and  gift  tax  forms:  "Do  you 
are  conscientiously  opposed 
m  war,  within  the  meaning 
Selective  Service  Act,  as  amehded?' 

"(b)    Instructions  provide^   to   taxpayers 
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by  the  Secretary  to  assist  them  in  filing  tax 
ret\ims  shall  include  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Fund;  the  essential  features  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  pertaining  to  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  person 
making  a  declaration  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  3(e)  (a)  above  to  provide 
such  additional  information  as  is  necessary 
to  verify  bis  or  her  status  as  a  person  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  war  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  as 
amended. 

"(d)  Any  person  may  qualify  as  a  con- 
scientious objector  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3  of  the  Act,  for  any  taxable  period 
with  respect  to  which  the  time  for  filing  a 
claim  or  refund  of  overpayment  has  not  ex- 
pired on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  any  civil  or  criminal  penalty  Imposed  for 
falling  or  refusing  to  pay  all  or  psu't  of  the 
tax  Imposed  on  him  or  her  by  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  vacated  and  set  aside  If  the  taxpayer — 

"(1)  pays  any  tax  due  (with  Interest), 
and 

"(2)  establishes  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
his  or  her  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  was  based 
upon  conscientious  objection  to  war  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  as  amended;  and  all  such  taxes  col- 
lected under  the  authority  of  this  psuragraph 
shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  into  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Pimd. 

"(3)  Persons  shall  acquire  the  status  of 
conscientious  objector  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  their  affirmative  declaration  to 
the  question  specified  in  paragraph  3(2)  (a) 
above:  Provided,  however ,  That  if  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  doubt  the  qualification  of 
such  a  declarant  to  participate  In  the  Fund 
on  the  basis  of  the  Information  provided  in 
compliance  with  paragraph  3(2)  (c)  above, 
he  may  Initiate  an  action  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  district  in  which  the  declaring 
taxpayer  has  his  or  her  residence  to  chal- 
lenge the  declarant's  status  as  a  taxpayer 
qualified  to  participate  In  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 
"Bkc.  6099.  Designation  bt  Individuals. 

"(a)  In  General. — Every  Individual  (other 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  Income  tax 
liability  for  any  taxable  year  Is  81  or  more 
may  designate  that  his  Income  tax  payment 
for  that  year  shall  be  paid  Into  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  established  by  section  2  of 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act. 

"(b)  DEFiNrnoNs. — ^As  used  In  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Income  tax  LiABrLirr. — The  term  'In- 
come tax  liability'  means  the  amount  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  on  an  Individual 
for  any  taxable  year  (as  shown  on  his  re- 
turn) reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  (as 
shown  on  his  return)  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  retirement  Income), 
section  38  (relating  to  certain  depreciable 
property),  section  40  (relating  to  work  In- 
centive program  credit),  and  section  41  (re- 
lating to  political  contributions) . 

"(2)  Income  tax  payment . — The  term  'In- 
come tax  payment"  mean?  the  amount  of 
t.ixes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  paid  by  or  with- 
held from  an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year 
not  In  excess  or  his  Income  tax  liability. 

"(c)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year. 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  and 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chap- 
ter 1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  tht  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

(b)  (1)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  re- 


lating to  part  Vin  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 61  the  foUowing: 

"Part  IX.  Designation  of  Income  tax  pay- 
ments for  transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  subtitle  F 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  6096  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  IX.  Designation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments for  transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

"Sec.  6099.  Designation  by  Individuals.". 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  61  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Part  IX.  Designation  of  Income   tax  pay- 
ments   for    transfer    to    World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  3,  1971. 
Sec.  4.  Estate  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  FtTND. 

(a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  11  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  Estate  Tax  Pay- 
ments FOR  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

"(a)  In  General. — An  Individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  on  his 
taxable  estate  shall  be  transferred  when 
paid  to  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  2  of  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2210.  Designation  of  estate  tax  pay- 
ments for  transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 

Sec.  6.  Gift  Tax  Payments  to  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund. 

(a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  12  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  2505.  Designation  of  Gift  Tax  Pay- 
ments for  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund. 

"(a)  In  General. — An  individual  may  elect 
that  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2501  shall 
be  transferred  when  paid  to  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  established  under  section  2  of  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  12  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2505.  Designation  of  Gift  Tax  Pay- 
ments for  Transfer  to  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1971, 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

(a)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  may  be  practicable,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  determine  and  certify  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  the  percentage 
of  actual  appropriations  made  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Federal  Funds  Budget  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  were 
made  for  a  military  purpose  (see  "Defini- 
tions", below) .  The  certification  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Congress. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated each  year  a  certain  portion  of 
the    Fund    to   the   World   Peace   Tax   Fund 
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Board  of  Trustees  (eat«bllshed  by  sec.  7) 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  This  portion 
is  determined  by  applying  the  percentage 
figure  derived  In  subsection  (a)  above  to 
the  money  transferred  to  the  Fund  in  each 
fiscal  year,  and  adding  to  that  sum  all  moneys 
In  the  Fund  previously  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  of  Trustees  but  not 
yet  appropriated.  Moneys  remaining  In  the 
Fund  shall  accrue  Interest  according  to  the 
prevailing  rate  In  long-term  Government 
bonds. 

(c)  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Fund 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  No  part  of  the  money  transferred  to 
the  general  fund  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  appropriated  for  any  expenditures,  or 
otherwise  obligated,  for  military  purposes. 
Sec.  7.  Board  of  Trustees. 

(a)  There  Is  established  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  11  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  nine  members,  not  more  than  five 
from  the  same  political  party,  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  individ- 
uals who  have  demonstrated  a  consistent 
commitment  to  world  peace  and  Interna- 
tional friendship  and  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  the  peaceful  resolution  of  Inter- 
national conflict;  and 

(2)  two  members,  who  shall  also  meet  the 
above  criteria,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  from  among  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  among  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Members  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  serve  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
Ihe  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  for  four  members  initially  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be 
three  years.  Members  may  serve  until  their 
successors  are  appointed,  except  that  If  any 
member  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  his 
term  of  office  on  the  Board  shall  terminate 
at  the  time  he  ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Each  member  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  for  one  additional  term,  but 
no  person  shall  serve  for  more  than  twelve 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  Six  Trustees 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made.  The  term  of 
office  of  any  person  appointed  to  fulfill  the 
unexpired  term  of  a  member  shall  consist 
of  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  members 
term. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Sec.  8.  Duties  of  the  Board 

(a)  The  Board  may  make  payments  as  au- 
thorized by  appropriation  Acts,  by  way  of 
grant,  loan,  or  other  arrangement,  under 
such  conditions  and  upon  such  terms  as  it 
considers  necessary. 

(b)  Funds  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
research  may  be  directed  to  governmental 
or  nongovernmental,  national,  or  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Funds  for  nondomestic 
programs  involving  the  providing  of  goods 
and  services  shall  be  restricted  in  distribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  associated 
agencies. 

(c)  Activities  eligible  to  receive  money  from 
the  Board  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to: 

(1)   Research  directed  toward  developing 


and  evaluating  nonmiUtary  and  nonviolent 
solutions  to  International  conflict; 

(2)  Disarmament  efforts; 

(3)  International  exchanges  for  peaceful 
purposes; 

(4)  Improvement  of  International  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and 

(5)  Programs  for  providing  Information 
to  and  education  of  the  public  about  the 
above  activities. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  publish  regulations 
for  the  submission  of  applications  for  funds 
by  persons  and  agencies,  and  shall  determine 
the  eligibility  of  such  persons  and  agencies 
to  receive  payments  or  loans.  Before  approv- 
ing the  application  of  any  such  person  or 
agency  the  Board  shall  determine,  after  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  person  or  agency  re- 
questing approval,  that  such  functions  and 
activities  have  a  nonmilitary  purpose. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  submit  its  budget  to 
Congress  as  stipulated  in  section  9,  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  Its  activities,  and  shall  provide 
a  complete  accounting  of  all  funds  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  the 
Fund  shall  not  operate  to  release  money  for 
military  expenditures  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  Fund,  would  otherwise 
have  been  appropriated  for  nonmiUtary  ex- 
penditures. 

Sec.  9.  Submission  of  Budget. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  carry  out 
the  activities  and  review  of  the  Board  which 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  if  the  Board  were  an 
agency  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  may  establish  such  require- 
ments as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
authority  under  this  section.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  not  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
submit  its  budget,  requests  for  appropria- 
tions, and  related  reports  to  the  Congress  In 
accordance  with  such  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
establish. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  and  Administrative  Provi- 
sions. 

(a)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding independent  agencies,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
to  the  Board,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
information  as  the  Board  may  require  to 
fulfill  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  adopt,  the  Chairman  may — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  maxlmiun  rate  permitted 
by  law  for  Government  employees  or  con- 
sultants, on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  11.  Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "military  purpose"  means  any  activity 
or  program  conducted,  administered,  or 
sponsored  by  an  agency  of  the  Government 
which  effects  an  augmentation  of  military 
forces,  defensive  and  offensive  Intelligence 
activities,  or  enhances  the  capability  of  any 
person  or  nation  to  wage  war.  and 

"Actual  appropriations  for  a  military  pur- 
pose" Includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  amounts 


appropriated  by  the  United  States  Jn  con- 
nection with— 

(A)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(B)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 

(C)  the  National  Security  Council; 

(D)  the  Selective  Service  System; 

(E)  activities  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  that  have  a 
military  purpose; 

(F)  activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  have  a  mili- 
tary purpose; 

(G)  foreign  mUltary  aid,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  made  available  to  any  country 
for  the  purpose  of  releasmg  local  funds  for 
military  activities;  and 

(H)  the  training,  supplying,  or  maintain- 
ing of  military  personnel,  or  the  manufac- 
ture, construction,  maintenance,  or  develop- 
ment of  military  weapons,  installations,  or 
strategies; 

(2)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  It  Is  within  or  subject  to  review  by 
another  agency,  but  does  not  Include — 

(A)  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  "person"  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  public 
or  private  organization  other  than  an 
agency. 

Sec.  12.  Separability. 

If  any  section,  subsection,  or  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section,  subsection,  or  other 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  tonnage 
measurement  of  certain  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, I  am  introducing  iot  myself 
and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Pearson,  a  bill  to 
simplify  the  tonnage  measurement  of 
certain  pleasure  vessels  and  commercial 
vessels  which  do  not  engage  in  interna- 
tional voyages. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  simplified  meas- 
urement procedure.  Vessels  which  are 
not  self-propelled  and  are  less  than  24 
meters — 79  feet — in  length  would  be  in- 
cluded imder  this  measurement  system, 
if  the  owner  so  chose.  However,  the  more 
detailed  measurement  procedure  would 
still  be  required  for  those  vessels  which 
make  international  voyages,  to  assure 
that  foreign  govenmients  would  con- 
tinue to  accept  U.S.  documentation. 

•Rie  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  assign  tonnage 
measurements  representative  of  certain 
models  or  classes  of  vessels,  and  this  ton- 
nage determination  can  further  reduce 
the  incidence  and  cost  of  measuring 
boats  which  are  produced  in  great  num- 
bers. The  Department  of  Transportation 
indicates  that  the  new  measurement  sys- 
tem will  allow  for  the  measurement  of 
vessel  tonnage  in  one-eighth  of  the  time 
it  now  requires  to  perform  such  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
accompanying  letter  of  transmittal  from 
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the  Department  of 
printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no 
letter  were  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
ment  Slmpllflcatlon  Act." 
Sec.  2.  Section  4148  of  the 

of  the  United  States,  as 

71),  Is  further  amended  to 
"Sec.   4148.    (a)    Before   a 
mented  or  recorded,  or  where 
of  the  law  of  the  United 
otherwise  determined  by  Its 
sel  shall  be  measured  by  the 
department   In   which    the 
operating.  The  Secretary  ma; ' 
provide  for  the  temporary 
a  vessel  prior  to  the 
by  this  section. 

"(b)  A  vessel,  other  than  a 
cluslvely  for  pleasure,  shall 
prescribed  In  sections  4150. 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
amended,  and  to  the  exten  ; 
prescribed  In  the  Act  of 
as  amended  (79  Stat.  891)  If 
"(1)  It  engages  or  Intends 
international  voyage  by  sea;  ( 
"(2)   it  is  at  least  24  met 
length  and  is  self-propelled 

"(c)  Any  vessel  not 
ured  under  subsection    (b) 
may  be  so  measured  if 
er.  A  vessel  not  measured 
(b).  and  entitled  to  be 
corded  under  the  laws  of  th< 
shall  be  assigned  gross  and 
the    Secretary    which    are 
length,   breadth,   depth,   and 
slons,  and  appropriate 
retary  shall  prescribe  the 
dimensions  are  measured  an^ 
cients  are  appropriate 
Ing  gross  tonnages,  taken  as  . 
reasonably  reflect  the  relatlvs 
umes  of  the  vessels  measured, 
ing  net  tonnages  shall  be  in 
the  same  ratios  to  corresponi 
nages  as  are  the  net  and  gr< 
comparable  vessels  measured 
tion  (b)   of  this  section.  In 
regulations  issued  pursuant 
tion.  the  Secretary  may  deti 
and  net  tonnage  of  a  vessel 
sentatlve   of  a   designated 
type  and   may  assign  those 
tonnages  to  other  vessels  of 
model,  or  type. 
"(d)   A  vessel  shall  be 
"(1)  the  vessel  is  altered  or 
space  is  changed  so  that 
nage  is  alTected; 

"(2)  having  been  measured 
tion  (c)  of  this  section,  by  ui 
the  vessel  becomes  subject  to 
of  this  section;  or 

"(3)  having  been  measured 
tion   (b)    of  this  section  and 
to  be  so  measured,  the  owner 
the    vessel    be    measured 
(c)   of  this  section. 

Except  as  provided  in  this 

sel  which  has  been  measured 
to  be  remeasured  to  obtain 
ment." 


Transportation  be 
I. 
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Sec.  3.  A  vessel  measiwed  y, 
fective  date  of  this  Act  under 
4151.  and  4153  of  the  Revised 
United  States,  as  amended, 
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required  to  be  meas- 
3f  this  section 
by  its  own- 
uAder  subsection 
documented  or  re- 
united States 
tonnages  by 
flections    of    Its 
other   dimen- 
coefflclents.  The  Sec- 
m4nner  in  which 
which  coeffl- 
Howe^er.  the  result- 
a  group,  shall 
internal  vol- 
ind  the  result- 
approximately 
g  gross  ton- 
tonnages  of 
under  subsec- 
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as  amended  by  this  Act,  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  shall  be  remeasured  under 
subsection  (d)   of  that  section. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date.  This  Act  Is  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

Secretary  or  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill.  "To  simplify  the 
tonnage  measurement  of  certain  vessels." 

This  proposed  legislation  amends  existing 
law  to  authorize  the  use  of  a  simplified  ton- 
nage measurement  system  for  certain  vessels. 
The  simplified  system  would  apply  to  pleasure 
vessels  and  to  those  commercial  vessels  which 
do  not  engage  in  international  voyages  and 
are  either  not  self  propelled  or  less  than  24 
meters  (79  feet)  in  length.  The  method  of 
tonnage  measurement  provided  by  this  pro- 
posal is  similar  to  that  currently  In  use  for 
measuring  pleasure  vessels. 

This  proposal  will  permit  the  measurement 
of  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  in  approximately 
one-eighth  of  the  time  it  now  takes.  The 
owner  of  a  vessel  which  is  eligible  for  simpli- 
fied measurement  under  the  proposal  has 
the  option  of  having  his  vessel  measured  in 
the  traditional  manner.  To  ensure  the  con- 
tinued acceptability  of  United  States  docu- 
ments by  foreign  Governments,  the  more  de- 
taUed  system  of  tonnage  measurement  is 
still  required  for  commercial  vessels  which 
make  international  voyages. 

The  proposal  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
temporary  documentation  of  vessels  prior  to 
obtaining  their  tonnage  measurement  as  re- 
quired in  the  Act.  The  proposal  also  empowers 
the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations  assigning 
tonnage  measurements  to  specified  models  or 
classes  of  vessels.  This  provision  can  be  used 
to  further  reduce  the  expense  of  measure- 
ment in  situations  where  a  type  of  vessel  is 
mass  produced. 

This  proposal  wUl  not  result  in  additional 
expense  to  the  Federal  Government.  Minor 
savings  are  anticipated  in  future  vears  from 
the  reduction  in  personnel  resources  needed 
to  measure  the  tonnage  of  vessels  iwlng  the 
simplified  system. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would 
lay  this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  January  17.  1977.  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advised  that  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

WnxuM  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Outzon  Borglum  National 
Historic  Site,  S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

CUTZON  borglum   NATIONAL   HISTORIC  SITE  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  last 
year,  along  with  Senator  Abourezk,  I 
introduced  a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one 
which  I  submit  today.  The  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum National  Historic  Site  Act  carries 
the  same  historical  significance  that  it 
did  then;  however,  the  immediate  need 
to  preserve  this  workplace  of  the  creator 
of  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
is  much  more  critical.  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  some  of  the  very  personal  arti- 
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facts  wiU  be  sold,  and  without  help,  there 
Is  the  possibility  that  the  entire  coUec- 
tion  could  be  broken  up  and  scattered  to 
private  collectors.  Many  times  in  the  past, 
historians  have  deplored  this  course  of 
action,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide,  through 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  a  portion  of  the  money 
needed  to  purchase  and  preserve  the  Irre- 
placeable studio  and  artifacts  at  the  site 
where  Gutzon  Borglum  lived  and  worked 

Located  Just  to  the  east  of  the  Black 
Hills  National  Forest,  the  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum Ranch  and  Studio  captures  the  cre- 
ative atmosphere  in  which  this  great 
American  transformed  the  spirit  of 
America  Into  works  of  art.  In  1925,  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
first  called  the  Mount  Harney  Memorial' 
was  begun  In  those  beautiful  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota.  Started  as  a  private 
enterprise,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Federal  assistance  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided If  the  monument  as  conceived  by 
Its  sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  were  to  be 
completed. 

Through  a  succession  of  appropria- 
tions, the  heads  of  Presidents  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Lincoln  were  carved  in  stone  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  They  are  today  a 
source  of  Inspiration  for  all  Americans 
marking  as  they  do  the  pride  In  our  past 
which  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
future.  Thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
make  a  special  journey  to  see  this  tribute 
to  Washington,  who  fought  to  create  this 
Nation;  Jefferson,  who  safeguarded  Its 
young  Independence  and  increased  its 
size;  Lincoln,  who  watched  It  struggle 
for  Its  own  preservation;  and  Roosevelt 
who  sought  to  conserve  Its  natural 
beauty. 

It  Is  well  to  note  again  the  specific 
quotations  that  are  carved  at  the  Rush- 
more  Memorial  for  each  of  these  leaders. 

From  George  Washington's  first  in- 
augural address  of  April  1789: 

•  •  •  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican 
model  of  government  are  Justly  considered  as 
deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  ex- 
periment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people. 

Prom  Thomas  Jefferson's  Declaration 
of  Independence  on  July  4.  1776: 

•  *  •  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. 

From  Theodore  Roosevelt's  address  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City  on 
March  30,  1912: 

•  •  •  We.  here  in  America,  hold  In  our 
hands  the  hopes  of  the  world,  the  fate  of  the 
coming  years;  and  shame  and  disgrace  wUl 
be  ours  if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of  high  resolve 
is  dimmed,  if  we  trail  in  the  dust  the  golden 
hopes  of  men. 

And  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  second 
Inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1875: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in  •  •  • 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce, with  Senator  Abourezk,  "The  Gut- 
zon Borglum  National  Historic  Site  Act," 
a  bill  that  would  share  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  preserving  the  studio  and 
artifacts  used  during  the  memorable  time 
when  they  were  part  of  a  united,  creative 
effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  882 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gutzon  Borglum 
National  Historic  Site  Act". 

Sec.  2.  That,  in  order  to  preserve  in  public 
ownership  historically  significant  properties 
associated  with  the  life  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  those  properties  and  struc- 
tures, together  with  any  works  of  art,  fur- 
nishings, reproductions  within  the  struc- 
tures and  on  the  memorial  grounds,  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
Borglum  ranch  and  studio  shall  be  defined 
as  that  property  which  is  de.scribed  by  title 
caption  as:  Tract  Borglum  portion  of  north 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16. 
township  3  south,  range  7  east  of  the  Black 
Hills  meridian  in  Custer  County.  South  Da- 
kota, and  tract  A  in  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  16.  township  3  south,  range  7  east 
of  the  Black  Hills  meridian  In  Custer  County. 
South  Dakota. 

Sec.  4.  The  purchase  of  this  property  shall 
be  accomplished  through  participation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  by  means  of  a  matching  grant 
program.  The  Federal  portion  of  this  grant 
shall  be  52  per  centum  and  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  procurement  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  required  for  purchase 
of  this  property  and  any  future  purchases. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  of  South  Dakota,  through 
the  Office  of  Cultural  Preservation,  shall  ad- 
minister, protect,  develop,  and  maintain  the 
Gutzon  Borglum  National  Historic  Site  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum Memorial  Committee,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  this  site. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Outzon  Borglum  Memorial  Committee  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee.") 

(b)  The  conrunittee  shall  be  comnosed  of 
sUteen  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  terms  of  three  years  each,  as  follows : 

(1)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Interior 
Department; 

(2)  two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Cultural 
Preservation  or  his  designate; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  and  Tourism  Development  or  his 
designate;  and 

(5)  ten  members  from  recommendations  by 
the  Office  of  Cultural  Preservation  who  have 
demonstrated  active  interest  In  preserving 
for  posterity  this  important  site. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 


(d)  The  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
shall  be  determined  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(e)  Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  pay.  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman,  the  expenses  rea- 
sonably incurred  by  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  meet  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require  and  consult  with  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  on  general  policies  and 
specific  matters  related  to  the  admini.stra- 
tion  of  the  historic  site. 

(g)  The  committee  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  and  the  committee 
shall  take  into  account  comprehensive  local 
or  State  development,  land  use.  or  recrea- 
tional plans  affecting  or  relating  to  areas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  site,  and  shall,  wherever 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  exercise  the  authority  granted  by 
this  Act  in  a  manner  which  will  not  conflict 
with  such  local  or  State  plans. 

Sec.  8.  When  th»  sites,  structures,  and 
other  properties  authorized  for  acquisition 
under  the  third  section  of  this  Act  have  been 
transferred  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  establish  the 
Gutzon  Borglum  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Registar. 

Sec.  9.  In  order  that  the  Gutzon  Borglum 
National  Historic  Site  may  achieve  more  ef- 
fectively its  purpose  as  a  Uvlng  memorial, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  South  Dakota  Offi?e  of 
Cultural  Preservation  and  the  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum Memorial  Committee  and  other  organi- 
zations In  the  presentation  of  art  expositions 
and  festivals,  conducting  art  educational  pro- 
grams, and  other  appropriate  events  that  are 
traditional  to  the  site. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.  884.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  fares 
on  the  airlines  on  a  space-available  basis 
for  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older  or 
for  handicapped  persons  and  any  attend- 
ant required  by  such  handicapped  per- 
son; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

REDUCED   AIR    PARE    FOR    THE    ELDERLY   AND    THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  a  bill 
authorizing  reduced  airline  fares  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

This  bill  will  enable  individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older  or  those  individuals 
who  are  handicapped  to  fiy  at  a  reduced 
rate  on  a  space-available  basis.  A  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  any  attendant  re- 
quired by  a  handicapped  person. 

Senior  citizens  and  handicapped  per- 
sons often  are  unable  to  travel  because 
their  limited  or  fixed  incomes  put  air- 
plane tickets  out  of  reach,  and  long  trips 
by  auto,  bus,  or  train  are  physically  ex- 
hausting. 

Air  travel  is  the  only  realistic  way  they 
can  visit  friends  and  relatives  in  distant 
places,  or  enjoy  vacation  opportunities 
comparable  to  others.  But  for  most  of 
these  citizens,  air  travel  has  become  an 
unaffordable  luxury. 

Creating  this  program  on  a  space- 
available  basis  will  not  be  a  cause  of  lost 
revenues  for  the  Nation's  airlines.  These 
people  would  be  entitled  to  passage  at 


the  reduced  rate  only   after  all  full- 
fare  passengers  are  boarded  on  the  flight. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 

Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 

Mr.  RiEGLE)  : 

S.  885.  A  bill  to  establish  a  200-mile 

Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone;  to  the 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  establish  a  200-mUe 
Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation, 

200-MILE  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hathaway  and  I  are  today  introducing, 
with  Senators  Heinz,  Kennedy,  and 
RiEGLE,  two  bills;  one  would  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  the  other  would  amend  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  to  extend  the 
U.S.  vessel  pollution  control  jurifdiction 
out  to  200  miles  from  our  coast,  or  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  whichever 
is  greater. 

The  many  recent  incidents  of  tanker 
spills,  especially  the  disaster  caused  by 
the  Argo  Merchant  off  the  coast  of  New 
England,  underscore  the  immediate  need 
for  improved  protection  from  and  juris- 
diction over  marine  pollution.  The  ab- 
sence of  clear  legal  authority  to  deal 
with  oil  spills  or  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
vessels  which  enter  our  ports  is  inde- 
fensible. 

It  Is  long  past  the  time  for  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  provides  not 
only  for  adequate  liability  for  oil  spills 
but  also  for  establishment  of  minimum 
standards  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  vessels  which 
want  to  use  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury the  shipping  industry  enjoys  of 
shopping  for  countries  in  which  to  regis- 
ter vessels  solely  on  the  basis  of  least 
cost  in  terms  of  ship  design,  operation 
and  maintenance  and  cheapest  crews. 
If  the  ships  are  going  to  use  the  ports 
of  the  United  States — if  they  are  going 
to  ply  our  waters— then  they  should  meet 
the  same  level  of  performance  demanded 
of  ships  which  operate  under  American 
flag. 

While  I  recognize  this  will  increase 
costs,  it  is  better  insurance  to  pay  those 
increased  costs  directly  in  the  vessel 
construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, than  indirectly  in  damages  to 
our  environmental  resources — damages 
which  cannot  be  corrected  after  the 
fact. 

Specifically,  these  bills  would  establish 
a  Marine  Pollution  Control  Zone  which 
would  cover  the  waters  out  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  or  200  miles,  which- 
ever is  greater,  and  would  extend  the 
jm-isdictlon  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  the  Ports  and  Wa- 
terways Safety  Act  to  cover  those  waters. 
This  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  required  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  achieve  the 
safety  and  navigational  objectives  of  the 
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representation  would  more  appropriately 
respond  to  the  public's  interest  in  pre- 
serving these  activities  and  assisting 
those  individuals  who  are  totally  without 
any  protection  in  an  oil  spill  situation. 

Also  included  in  this  same  bill  is  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  the  United  States — 
the  Attorney  General — to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  public  as  a  trustee  of  any  natural 
resources  which  may  be  damaged  by  pol- 
lution within  the  marine  pollution  con- 
trol zone.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  public  re- 
sources, such  as  beaches  and  fisheries, 
which  are  not  privately  owned,  and  to 
provide  for  their  restoration  on  behalf  of 
the  public  interest.  This  provision  also  is 
parallel  to  and  derived  from  the  Deep- 
water  Ports  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  the  issue  of  pollution  of 
our  marine  environment,  and  I  believe 
that  these  bills  will  provide  a  useful  focal 
point  for  such  a  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Description  or  Bills 

BILL     AMENDING     THE     PORTS     AND     WATERWAYS 
ACT 

Sections  1  and  2 — Redefine  "navigable  wa- 
ters" for  the  purposes  of  sections  311  and 
312  (Oil  and  Hazardous  Substance  Liability 
and  Marine  Sanitation  Devices)  to  extend 
200  miles  off  the  tJ.S.  coastline  or  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  whichever 
Is  greater. 

Section  3 — Permits  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  to  recover  damages  on  behalf  of  a 
class  of  citizens  adversely  affected  by  a  spill 
of  oil  or  hazardous  substance.  Also,  permits 
the  Attorney  General  to  act  as  a  public 
trustee  to  recover  damages  on  behalf  of  nat- 
ural resources  (such  as  public  beaches,  fish- 
eries, etc.)  adversely  affected  by  a  spill  of 
oil  or  hazardous  substance. 

BILL  AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
OF   BILLS 

Section  1 — Redefines  "navigable  waters" 
to  extend  200  miles  off  the  U.S.  coastline  or 
to  the  limits  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
whichever  Is  greater.  Also,  defines  "standards 
of  performance"  as  meaning  a  standard  for 
control  of  pollution  discharges  which  refiects 
best  available  control. 

Section  2— Requires  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
standards  of  performance  for  vessels  and 
provides  that  any  vessel  design  and  constrtic- 
tion  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  must  achieve  such  stand- 
ards of  performance.  Also,  provides  for  a  re- 
view of  existing  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning U.S.-fiag  vessels  and  authorizes  the 
stricter  standards  for  US.-flag  vessels  and 
foreign  flag  vessels  operating  in  U.S.  navigable 
waters. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,   1916,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

OCEAN    TARIFF    REFORM    ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  close  a  loophole 
in  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  which  is  our 
basic  statute  by  which  ocean  common 


carriers  operating  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  regulated 
in  the  public  interest.  This  loophole  con- 
cerns the  transportation  by  rail  or  truck 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Canada  where  they  are 
carried  by  Canadian  railroads  to  ports 
such  as  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
and  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  then  by  ship 
to  foreign  destinations.  The  same  proc- 
ess, of  course,  occurs  with  respect  to  our 
imports.  The  problem  exists  on  both  the 
west  and  east  coasts  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Great  Lakes.  For  exam- 
ple, a  large  volume  of  U.S.  cargo  that 
ought  to  move  through  the  Ports  of  New 
York  and  Boston  is  carried  up  to  Mon- 
treal and  Halifax.  The  amount  of  U.S. 
cargo  being  diverted  through  Canadian 
ports  may  exceed  5,000  container  loads 
per  month.  As  much  as  a  million  tons 
of  high-value  cargo  may,  therefore,  be 
moving  through  Canada  each  year. 

Until  last  month,  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  Shipping 
Act,  has  failed  to  assert  any  authority 
over  ocean  common  carriers  transport- 
ing U.S.  cargo  through  Canadian  ports. 
The  problem  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse  since  1970  while  the  Commission 
pondered  over  a  docket  involving  a  small 
company  in  Michigan  that  has  been 
routing  cargo  to  Australia  via  the  Port 
of  Vancouver  since  1972.  The  Commis- 
sion has  flinally  ruled  that  the  carrier  in- 
volved in  this  particular  instance  must 
file  its  tariff  under  the  Shipping  Act  and 
abide  by  all  the  requirements  of  that 
statute.  The  Commission's  decision  in 
that  case  is  too  little  too  late  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  essential  that  we  now  resolve 
this  critical  issue  once  and  for  all  by 
amending  the  Shipping  Act. 

Ports,  such  as  Seattle  on  the  west 
coast.  New  York  on  the  east  coast,  and 
indeed  Great  Lakes  ports,  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  which 
should  have  moved  across  their  piers. 
Each  ton  of  cargo  represents  a  loss  of 
employment  for  U.S.  longshoremen,  sea- 
men, and  other  workers  who  bring  the 
cargo  to  port.  It  is  also  possible  that 
ocean  carriers  serving  the  U.S.  trade  di- 
rectly through  Canadian  ports  are  doing 
so  to  permit  them  to  engage  in  a  number 
of  practices  which  are  proscribed  by 
U.S.  law. 

My  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  move- 
ment of  U.S.  exports  and  Imports  into 
Canada  and  then  from  Canadian  ports 
to  foreign  countries.  It  simply  subjects 
such  transportation  to  the  full  force  of 
the  Shipping  Act  so  that  those  carriers 
who  solicit  cargo  in  the  United  States 
and  arrange  for  its  transportation  to  and 
through  Canadian  ports,  must  file  their 
tariffs  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  abide  by  all  the  rules  that 
apply  to  carriers  serving  U.S.  ports. 
Steamship  operators  serving  the  United 
States  directly  are  at  a  substantial  disad- 
vantage in  competing  with  carriers  serv- 
ing Canada.  There  is  no  regulation  of 
such  ocean  carriers  in  Canada  compa- 
rable to  our  Shipping  Act.  although  Can- 
ada does  regulate  steamship  conferences 
to  a  degree. 
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Additionally,  Canadian  law  does  not 
prohibit  common  ownership  of  railroads 
and  steamship  companies.  Canadian  rail- 
roads, which  own  steamship  companies, 
are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  favor  the 
carriage  of  cargo  that  is  to  be  trans- 
ported by  ships  of  their  own  fleets.  Inland 
rail  charges  may  be  absorbed  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  ocean  carrier.  Steamship 
companies  serving  the  United  States, 
however,  when  offering  a  through  inter- 
modal  service  by  rail  to  or  from  an  inte- 
rior point  in  the  United  States,  must  pay 
full  tariff  rates  as  filed  with  the  ICC. 

I  have  thus  included  in  my  bill  a  pro- 
vision assuring  equitable  conditions  with 
regard  to  rates  which  may  be  charged 
for  the  transportation  of  U.S.  imports 
and  exports  via  Canadian  ports. 

Since  many  of  the  carriers  offering  to 
transport  U.S.  cargo  through  Canadian 
ports  do  not  provide  any  service  to  the 
United  States  directly,  my  bill  requires 
that  they  appoint  registered  agents  in 
the  United  States  so  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  will  have  a  responsible  party 
in  this  country  who  can  provide  the  Com- 
mission whatever  information  it  may 
require  regarding  the  services  offered  by 
such  carriers. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
granting  these  carriers  30  days  to  file 
their  tariffs  and  any  agreements  which 
are  now  subject  to  FMC  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  be  a  substan- 
tial benefit  to  U.S.-fiag  steamship  com- 
panies, to  our  ports,  longshore  and  ship- 
board labor  and  to  our  entire  transpor- 
tation industry. 

The  Maritime  Commission's  decision 
earlier  this  month  is  not  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  There  are  indeed  a 
number  of  serious  issues  to  be  resolved 
to  bring  the  Shipping  Act  in  line  with 
current  transportation  practices.  They 
will  take  time  to  resolve.  This  issue,  how- 
ever, is  simple  and  clear  cut.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  made  part  of  other  complex 
i-ssues,  thereby  insuring  a  delay  in  its 
resolution.  I,  therefore,  intend  to  move 
promptly  to  secure  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  with  respect  to 
certain  offenses  against  viccims  60  years 
of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia."  approved 
March  3.  1901,  relating  to  offenses 
against  Individuals  60  years  of  age  or 
older;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  additional 
personal  exemption  for  each  senior 
citizen  whose  principal  place  of  abode  is 
in  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SENIOR    CITIZEN    PACKAGE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  since 
serving  in  the  Congress,  one  of  my  spe- 


cial concerns  has  been  the  plight  of  the 
older  American.  No  group  has  been  more 
responsible  for  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  this  Nation  than  the  older  generation. 
I  am  confident  that  if  this  Nation  had 
retained  the  traditions  and  goals  of  the 
older  generation,  this  Nation  would  be 
far  better  off  today.  They  did  not  ask 
for  something  for  nothing.  What  they 
did  seek  was  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
rise  as  high  as  their  ability  would  take 
them;  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work 
in  peace  and  security.  Because  of  their 
faith  and  willingness  to  work  hard  and 
even  sacrifice,  this  country  grew  and 
prospered  to  become  the  greatest  democ- 
racy this  Earth  has  ever  witnessed. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  make  the 
special  needs  of  older  people  one  of  my 
top  priorities  in  my  second  Senate  term. 
Today,  I  am  presenting  what  I  will  call 
my  preliminary  senior  citizen  package. 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  this  pack- 
age offers  the  answers  to  all  of  the 
problems  of  senior  citizens,  or  that  this  is 
all  that  I  intend  to  do.  but  rather  this  is  a 
starting  point  from  which  I  plan  to  build. 
Senior  citizens  in  my  own  State  of 
Delaware  have  expressed  their  major 
concerns  to  me,  particularly  in  the  past 
few  years,  as  income,  crime,  health  care, 
and  trying  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence for  as  long  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
three  bills  to  address  two  of  the  most 
important  concerns  of  senior  citizens — 
a  stable  family  life  and  protection  from 
crime. 

First,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  $1,000  tax  deduction  to  taxpayers 
who  provide  housing  and  shelter  for  a 
senior  citizen.  The  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  encourage  people  to  provide 
homes  for  their  elderly  parents,  rela- 
tives, or  friends  as  an  alternative  to 
the  use  of  nursing  homes. 

While  nursing  home  care  is  indeed 
necessary  in  many  cases,  this  provides 
financial  relief  to  families  who  wish  to 
provide  their  relatives  a  comfortable 
home  life. 

The  Federal  Government  provides  a 
number  of  grant  and  assistance  programs 
for  the  elderly,  including  nutrition, 
transportation,  and  housing  programs. 
But  I  believe  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  a  simple,  straightforward  ap- 
proach to  help  children  care  for  their 
elderly  parents  who  really  do  not  want 
nor  need  to  live  in  a  nursing  home. 

The  family  unit  should  be  the  most 
important  aspect  of  everyone's  life,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  family  in  this 
country. 

Today  I  am  also  introducing  two  bills 
designed  to  combat  the  victimization  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  These  bills  would  es- 
tablish mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  certain  crime  committed  against  the 
elderly  within  Federal  jurisdictions.  The 
first  bill  would  amend  several  sections 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
the  other  would  amend  comparable  pro- 
visions of  title  22  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  Although  limited  to  Fed- 


eral jurisdictions,  these  measures  could 
serve  as  models  for  the  States. 

The  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
would  range  from  3  months  for  assault 
by  striking  or  beating  to  15  years  for 
second-degree  murder.  These  new  sen- 
tencing provisions  would  apply  where 
the  victim  of  the  crime  is  60  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  bills  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  sentencing  judge  from  sus- 
pending sentence  or  granting  probation 
and  the  application  of  numerous  statu- 
tory programs,  which  could  otherwise  be 
used  to  substantially  reduce  the  actual 
time  of  incarceration,  would  be  expressly 
disallowed. 

I  believe  that  imposing  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  violent  crime 
will  aid  in  the  reduction  of  crime.  I  am 
convinced  that  quick  and  certain  impris- 
onment is  a  deterrent  to  crime.  For  too 
long  our  law  has  centered  its  attention 
on  the  rights  of  the  criminal  defendant. 
It  is  time  now  for  the  law  to  concern  it- 
self more  with  protecting  the  people.  We 
need  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  vic- 
tims of  crime,  most  importantly  the  older 
American. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  I  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation this  year  that  will  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  eliminate  fraud  and 
abuses  in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs,  to  assure  that  every  Federal 
and  State  dollar  in  these  programs  is 
used  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
medical  services  to  our  elderly  poor.  I 
have  also  cosponsored  legislation  to 
maintain  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  and  cosponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  Increase  in  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
benefits  for  individuals  who  voluntarily 
delay  their  retirement  beyond  age  65. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
a  preliminary  "senior  citizen  package."  I 
am  unhappy  with  the  earnings  limita- 
tion under  social  security,  and  am  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  the  computation-s 
of  the  result  of  this  question  on  my  1977 
questionnaire  to  all  Delaware  house- 
holds. I  am  looking  into  ways  to  further 
relieve  the  tax  burden  on  senior  citizens 
and  to  protect  expanded  pension  protec- 
tion for  the  elderly.  Another  concern  of 
mine  is  the  high  amount  that  senior  citi- 
zens pay  for  drugs  out  of  their  pockets 
each  year.  I  am  looking  into  these  and 
other  issues  of  concern  to  the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  three  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section ; 

"(f)     Additional    Exemption    for    Each 
Senior  Citizen  Housed  by  the  Taxpayer. — 
"(1)    In  General. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  $1,000   for  each   Individual  who  is 
more  than  64  years  old  and  whose  principal 
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S.  889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatp 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
tlon   13   of  title   18,   United 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(a 
before  "Whoever",  and  (2) 
end  thereof  the  following 

"(b)  Whoever  is  found  guilty 
fense,  under  the  provisions  oJ 
of  this  section,  constituting 
laws  In  force  at  the  time — 

"  ( 1 )  the  crime  of  burglary, 
a  person,  with  Intent  to  en 
constituting   a   crime,   enters 
tlege,   or  remains   surre 
dwelling  that  is  the  property 

"(2)     the    crime    of 
where  a  person,  by  physical 
ally  causes  serious  bodily 
person; 

shall.  If  the  victim  of  such 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the 
sentenced  to  a  term  of 
may  not  be  less  than  two 
may  be  up  to  the  maximum 
for  such  like  offense". 
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dividual  sixty  years  of  age 
time  thereof,  the  defendant 
such  offense  shall  be  sentenc4d 
Imprlsormient  which  may 
four  years  and  which  may 
years". 

(2)  Section  113(b)  of  title  1 
Code,  is  amended  by  Insertl 
before    the    period    at    the 
comma  and  the  following: 
the  victim  of  the  offense  is 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at 
of.  the  defendant  so  convicted 
fense  shall  be  sentenced  to 
prlsonment  which  may  not  b( 
years  and  which  may  be  up  to 
In  addition  thereto,  may  be 
than  $3,000". 
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(3)  Section  113(c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "except  that,  if  the 
victim  of  the  offense  Is  an  Individual  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment which  may  not  be  less  than  one  year 
and  which  may  be  up  to  five  years,  and.  In 
addition  thereto,  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000". 

(4)  Section  113(d)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "except  that.  If  the 
victim  of  the  offense  Is  an  Individual  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the 
defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  three  months 
and  which  may  be  up  to  six  months,  and.  In 
audition  thereto,  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500". 

(c)  Section  114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that,  If  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense  Is  an  Individual  sixty 
years  of  ago  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment which  may  not  be  les"!  than  one  year 
and  which  may  be  up  to  seven  years,  and, 
III  addition  thereto,  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000". 

(d)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  1111 
(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
ii mended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  In  the  second 
degree  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  except  that.  If  the  victim 
of  the  offense  Is  an  individual  sixty  years 
of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the  de- 
fendant so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  fifteen  years  and 
which  may  be  up  to  life  Imprisonment.". 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  1112 
(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that.  If  the  victim  of  the 
offense  is  an  Individual  sixty  years  of  age 
or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the  defendant 
so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  which 
may  not  be  less  than  four  years  and  which 
may  be  up  to  ten  years'  . 

(f)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  1112(b) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that.  If  the  victim  of  the 
offense  Is  an  mdlvldual  sixty  years  of  age 
or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the  defendant 
so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  which 
may  not  be  less  than  one  year  and  which 
may  be  up  to  three  years". 

(g)  Section  1113  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that.  If 
the  victim  of  tlie  offense  Is  an  individual 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  eo  convicted  of  such  offense 
shall  l)e  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment which  may  not  be  less  than  one  year 
and  which  may  be  up  to  three  years". 

(h)  Section  2031  of  iltle  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that,  if 
the  victim  of  such  offense  was  sixty  years 
of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the 
defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall 


be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  five  years  and 
which  may  be  up  to  life  Imprisonment". 

(I)  Section  2111  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  insertmg  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that,  if 
the  victim  of  any  such  offense  viras  sixty 
years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the 
defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  three  years  and 
which  may  be  up  to  fifteen  years". 

(J)  Section  1201(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that, 
if  the  victim  of  any  such  offense  (other 
than  a  victim  described  in  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection)  was  sixty  years  of  age  or  older 
at  the  time  thereof,  the  defendant  so  con- 
victed of  such  offense  shall  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  which  may  not  be 
less  than  five  years  and  which  may  be  up  to 
life  Imprisonment". 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  227  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3579.  Mandatory  Minimum  Sentences 

"The  Imposition  or  execution  of  any 
mandatory  minimum  sentence  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  13,  subsection  (a), 
(b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  sections  113.  114.  1111 
(b)  (including  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment for  murder  in  the  first  degree),  1112 
(b),  1113,  1201(a),  2031.  and  2111  of  this 
title.  Involving  an  offense  the  victim  with 
respect  to  which  was  sixty  years  of  age  or 
older  at  the  time  of  such  offense,  shall  not 
be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted, 
and  chapters  309,  311,  and  402  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  applicable.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"3579.  Mandatory  minimum  sentences.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

S.  890 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  804  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901.  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-502).  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that,  if  the  victim  of  such 
offense  was  sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the 
time  thereof,  the  defendant  so  convicted  of 
such  offense  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  which  may  not  be  less  than 
one  year  but  which  may  be  up  to  ten  years' 
Imprisonment". 

(b)  Section  805  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(D.C,  Code,  sec.  22-503),  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that,  if  the  victim  of  such  offense  was 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  convicted  of  such  offense  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  one  year  and 
which  may  be  up  to  five  years". 

(c)  Section  806  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  23-504).  Is  amended  by  In- 
sertmg Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that,  if  the  victim  of  such  offense  was 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  there- 
of, the  defendant  so  convlctecl  of  such  of- 
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fense  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment which  may  not  be  less  than  six 
months  and  which  may  be  up  to  twelve 
months", 

(d)  Section  807  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-506),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that,  if  the  victim  of  such  offense 
was  sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time 
thereof,  the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such 
offense  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment which  may  not  be  less  than  two 
years  and  which  may  be  up  to  ten  years' 
Imprisonment", 

(e)  Section  812  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2101),  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "except  that,  if  the 
victim  of  such  offense  was  sixty  years  of 
age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof,  the  defend- 
ant so  convicted  of  such  offense  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  which 
may  not  be  less  than  five  years  and  which 
may  be  up  to  life  Imprisonment". 

(1)  Section  802  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2405).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following;  "ex- 
cept that.  If  the  victim  of  such  offense  was 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
which  may  not  be  less  than  two  years  and 
which  may  be  up  to  fifteen  years'  Imprison- 
ment". 

(g)  Section  810  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2901),  Is  amended  by 
msertlng  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that,  If  the  victim  of  such  offense 
was  sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time 
thereof,  the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such 
offense  shall  suffer  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years", 

(h)  Section  811  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2902),  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that.  If  the  victim  of  any  offense  Is 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  thereof, 
the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such  offense 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment which  may  not  be  less  than  one  year 
and  which  may  be  tip  to  three  years". 

(i)  Section  808  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2801),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  a  comma  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  the  following: 
"except  that.  If  the  victim  of  any  offense 
is  sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time 
thereof,  the  defendant  so  convicted  of  such 
offense  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment which  may  not  be  less  than  five 
years  and  which  may  be  up  to  life  Imprison- 
ment". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
.sion  of  law,  the  imposition  or  execution  of 
any  mandatory  minimum  sentence  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  801.  802.  803. 
804,  805,  806,  807.  808.  810,  811.  812.  and  823 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (D.C. 
Code,  sees.  22-2404,  22-2405,  22-501.  22-502. 
22-503.  22-504.  22-506,  22-2801.  22-2901.  22- 
2902.  22-2101.  and  22-1801).  Involving  an 
offense  the  victim  with  respect  to  which  was 
sixty  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of 
such  offense,  shall  not  be  suspended,  proba- 
tion or  parole  shall  not  be  granted,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1932.  as 
amended  (DC.  Code.  sees.  24-203  through 
24-209).  and  section  937  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
24-405) .  shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 


shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 

S.  891.  A  bill  to  amend  section  25  of 
the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  by  pro- 
viding a  permanent  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation ;  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources;  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Pearson,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974  to  provide  a  permanent 
authorization  of  appropriations  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation; 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources;  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Section  25  of  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1976  of  $2,500,000 
and  the  same  amount  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
As  funds  for  the  administration  of  the 
act  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
poses to  make  available  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Future  expenses  under  the  act  will 
be  primarily  for  administrative  expenses, 
and  funds  for  such  purposes  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  DOT  yearly  appro- 
priations request,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  ac- 
companying letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  891 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 25  of  Public  Law  93-627  (88  Stat.  2147; 
33  U.S.C.  1524)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  25.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act." 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17,  1977. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  Section 
25  of  The  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  by 
providing  a  permanent  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations." 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  con- 
tained In  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 
P.L.  93-627.  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1977.  On  April  7,  1976.  similar  legislation  was 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  Although  this  proposal  was 
Introduced  as  S.  3601  In  the  second  session 
of  the  94th  Congress,  no  congressional  action 
was  taken.  However,  the  administration  of 
the  Deepwater  Port  Act  by  the  Department 
of  lYansportatlon  is  a  permanent  active  pro- 
gram requiring  an  extension  of  Its  current 
authorization.  The  decision  has  been  made 
to  license  the  first  two  deepwater  ports. 
Prompt  consideration  of  this  proposal  Is  es- 
sential. 

The  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  created  a 
Federal  Plan  for  authorizing  and  regulattag 
offshore  ports  designed  to  receive  oil  from 
vessels  too  large  to  enter  conventional  ports. 
The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  license  owners  and  operators  and 
to  issue  regulations  to  control  the  location, 
construction,  and  operation  of  deepwater 
ports.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  take  steps 
to  protect  the  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ment and,  after  consultation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  prescribe  environmental 
protection  criteria.  The  Coast  Guard,  operat- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, has  been  delegated  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  Implementing  the  Act  with 
policy  making  authority  reserved  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  18  of  the  Act  prohibits  oil  dis- 
charges from  deepwater  ports  and  creates  a 
"Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund."  This  revolv- 
ing fund,  financed  by  a  charge  levied  on  oU 
transferred  at  deepwater  ports.  Is  primarily 
liable  for  oil  spill  removal  expenses  and  dam- 
ages. This  fund  will  not  come  Into  existence 
until  completion  of  the  first  deepwater  port, 
still  several  years  away.  The  complete  process 
of  licensing,  engineering  review,  and  safety 
regiilation  formulation  for  the  first  two  deep- 
water  ports  is  not  expected  to  be  completed 
until  the  latter  part  of  1978.  Meanwhile,  the 
President  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  "Com- 
prehensive Oil  Pollution  Liability  Compensa- 
tion Act"  to  the  94th  Congress.  The  need  for 
a  comprehensive  law  to  replace  the  existing 
patchwork  of  liability  compensation  legisla- 
tion has  been  widely  recognized.  If  such  leg- 
islation Is  enacted  the  provisions  of  section 
18  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  relat- 
ing to  oil  pollution  damage  and  cleanup 
should  be  superseded.  However,  administra- 
tive functions  relating  to  the  Ucenstog  and 
operations  of  the  deepwater  ports  will  re- 
main, and  appropriations  will  be  necessary 
for  continuing  administrative  expenses  and 
salaries. 

Section  25  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of 
1974  presently  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  same 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1977.  Since  future  ex- 
penses under  this  Act  will  be  primarily  for 
administrative  expense  and  salaries,  we  are 
proposing  to  amend  section  25  to  provide  a 
permanent  authorization  of  appropriations. 
If  this  proposal  is  enacted  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  Act  will  be  included 
in  those  funds  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  Its  yearly  request  for 
appropriations.  This  approach  Is  consistent 
with  the  usual  method  of  funding  depart- 
mental administrative  activities. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  January  17,  1977,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advised  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  areawide  planning  and  its  co- 
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suburbs.  Of  course,  this  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther decay  in  more  core  cities.  And  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  suburban  com- 
munities have  begun  to  recognize  that 
they,  too,  stand  to  lose  if  urban  growth 
continues  in  this  same  reckless  fashion. 
Suburban  cities  now  understand  that 
new  development  costs  current  residents 
money — money  which  often  is  not  recov- 
ered by  taxing  the  new  developments. 
Our  older  suburbs  also  are  finding  them- 
selves In  the  same  situation  they  created 
for  the  central  cities  after  the  Second 
World  War.  New  communities  continue 
to  spring  up  as  older  ones  are  discarded 
This  is  just  plain  wasteful. 

The  development  of  the  areawide  man- 
agement plans  required  by  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Coordination  Act  would  stim- 
ulate thinking  about  problems  in  a  re- 
gional context.  Specific  policies  such  as 
pollution  abatement,  facilities  location 
and  economic  growth  would  then  be  de- 
veloped consistently  with  the  regional 
plans  because  the  availability  of  Federal 
assistance  in  these  and  other  areas  would 
depend  upon  the  assisted  activity  con- 
forming to  the  plan.  And  I  would  reiter- 
ate that  this  legislation  would  not  wrest 
growth  management  away  from  local 
officials.  It  vests  decisionmaking  In  them 
and  only  prods  them  to  do  what  they  un- 
doubtedly already  recognize  they  should 
be  doing— talking  with  each  other  and 
together  making  the  hard  decisions  about 
regional  growth. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today,  while 
substantively  similar  to  the  bill  we  pro- 
moted during  the  previous  Congress,  re- 
flects the  wide  range  of  comments  and 
suggestions  made  following  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  last  year.  I  believe  that 
developments  in  the  intervening  period 
have  created  a  more  favorable  climate 
for  substantive  action. 

First,  we  have  increasingly  heard  the 
cries  of  frustration  from  local  govern- 
ment leaders  who  must  contend  with  the 
hydra-headed  monster  created  by  unre- 
lated Federal  programs.  We  have  seen  the 
halting  starts  and  lack  of  results  which 
characterize  numerous  programs  e.'^tab- 
lished  with  little  relation  to  each  othsr 
or  to  some  guiding  conception  of  the 
course  of  future  national  growth  and 
development. 

Second,  the  Nation  now  will  have  as 
its  leader  a  man  who  has  espoused  a  deep 
concern  for  the  process  of  government, 
and  whose  personal  background  involves 
dealing  with  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment at  tlie  State  and  local  level,  a  man 
who  has  characterized  himself  as  a  plan- 
ner and  whose  quest  for  office  was 
founded  in  part  on  the  perception  that 
the  Federal  establishment  is  in  serious 
need  of  a  major  overhaul. 

Third,  both  at  the  local  and  the  na- 
tional level,  we  have  begun  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  our  resources  will  never  meet 
our  needs.  The  financial  crises  of  major 
cities  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  con- 
gressional budget  process  are  both  evi- 
dence that  we  must  now  buckle  down  to 
tlie  task  of  setting  priorities  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  our  resources,  no  matter 
how  difficult  the  choices  we  are  forced  to 
make. 

Finally,  we  have  benefited  from  the 
period  since  the  initial  introduction  of 


this  legislation  from  the  advice  and  en- 
couragement of  many  people,  which  has 
enabled  significant  Improvements  in  the 
bill. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  was 
asked  for  comment  on  the  bill  following 
its  introduction  last  year,  noted  that  the 
bUl  "appears  to  be  a  practical  means  of 
achieving  many  of  the  goals"  found  in 
its  1973  report.  Regional  Decision  Mak- 
ing. In  a  letter  to  Senator  Ribicoff, 
ACIR  Executive  Director  Wayne  Ander- 
son said : 

This  Is  an  Important  bUl,  and  we  hope 
that  heaiiugs  will  be  held  on  It  this  year.  If 
that  happens,  we  would  be  happy  to  testify 
In  support . . . 

The  need  for  a  regional  approach  to 
mutual  problems  has  been  expressed  by 
local  government  spokesmen  as  well.  The 
National  Association  of  Counties,  in  its 
policy  statement  for  1967-77,  says: 

In  strengthening  local  government  It  Is 
crucial  that  there  be  recognition  of  Issues 
which  cross  city  and  county  boundaries. 
These  Issues  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  co- 
operative basis  among  cities  In  counties  and 
among  several  counties  and  cities.  Local 
governments  must  recognize  and  coopera- 
tively develop  a  regional  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
approach. 

The  Virtues  of  such  an  approach  are 
gradually  becoming  apparent  in  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  many  areawide  com- 
munities in  developing  plans  to  jointly 
confront  their  problems  in  one  field  or 
another.  Yet,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
encountered  new  difficulties  beyond  the 
scope  of  single  purpose  legislation.  It  is 
those  complexities  which  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Coordination  Act  seeks  to 
deal. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  can  for  a  mo- 
ment adopt  the  perspective  of  the  mayor 
or  county  official  who  is  on  the  other  end 
of  the  chain  of  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  complexities  are  obvious.  I 
would  cite  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  last  year, 
seeking  legislation  such  as  this  bill,  to 
demonstrate  the  local  government  per- 
spective on  the  problems  of  meshing  a 
wide  array  of  uncoordinated  Federal 
programs : 

Whereas,  Congress  has  created  many  Fed- 
eral programs  which  depend  on  area-wide 
plaitnlng  to  accomplish  national  objectives, 
and 

Whereas,  these  many  programs  frequent- 
ly have  Independent  planning  bodies  which 
makes  coordination,  and  control  by  local 
elected  officials  difficult,  if  not  Impossible; 
and 

Whe.reas.  uncoordinated  area-wide  plan- 
ning leads  to  confusion  and  conflict  among 
locaUy  adopted  public  policy  objectives;  and 

Whereas,  such  uncoordinated  planning 
waste5  Federal,  state  and  local  tax  dollars,  is 
not  iully  accountable  to  elected  local  officials, 
and  prevents  rather  than  assists  local  govern- 
ments to  effectively  plan  the  growth,  develop- 
ment, and  redevelopment  of  the  nation's  \ir- 
ban  and  rural  regions; 

Whereas,  legislation  has  recently  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress  to  address  the  diffi- 
culties local  governments  have  in  effectively 
using  these  Federal  planning  resources;  and 

Whereas,  this  legislation  Is  consistent  with 
the  policies  of  the  U.S  Conference  of  Mayors 
regarding  area-wide  planning,  growth  man- 
agement, and  Federal  program  coordination: 
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Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
U.S.  conference  of  Mayors  calls  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  enact 
legislation  providing  better  mechanisms  to 
coordinate  Federal  assistance. 

Similarly,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
in  December  1976,  adopted  a  policy  state- 
ment which  says : 

The  Federal  government  has  recognized  the 
area-wide  nature  of  many  urban  problems 
and  has  enacted  legislation  and  regulations 
In  response  to  those  problems.  However,  the 
Federal  response  to  urban  problems  has  been 
piecemeal  and  fragmented  rather  than  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated.  As  a  result,  ac- 
tions taken  under  one  Federal  program  may 
have  serious  side  effects  that  thwart  the  In- 
tent of  another.  Separate  policies  and  pro- 
grams may  cancel  each  other  out  when  ac- 
tually Implemented  In  a  particular  area,  or 
may  combine  to  form  a  policy  with  unin- 
tended and  undesirable  consequences. 

This  viewpoint  has  been  seconded  by  a 
recent  study  of  Federal-planning  pro- 
grams by  the  Government's  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO  took  a  close 
look  at  three  regions  and  uncovered  un- 
coordinated, overlapping,  or  even  con- 
flicting Federal  requirements  that  seri- 
ously impede  local  efforts  to  plan  for 
health,  housing,  transportation,  and 
other  public  needs.  The  draft  report 
cited: 

state  and  local  agencies  that  were  doing 
the  same  thing,  unaware  of  each  other. 

Different  programs,  such  as  air  and  solid 
waste,  which  had  slightly  different  districts 
but  separate  planning  structures,  when  they 
could  be  more  efficiently  handled  within 
a  single  regional  organization  and  coordi- 
nated with  each  other. 

Funds  flowing  to  both  local  governments 
and  private  agencies  in  a  myriad  of  pipe- 
lines from  the  national  treasury. 

Tax-supported  studies  by  one  group  which 
fail  to  take  Into  account  the  data  or  the 
activities  of  another  group,  also  tax-sup- 
ported. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  inquiry  into  the  present  state 
of  regional  planning,  GAO  will  recom- 
mend enactment  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Coordination  Act  or  similar  leg- 
islation In  its  final  report. 

I  would  be  remiss  were  I  to  neglect 
to  mention  that  the  Intergovernmental 
Coordination  Act  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils,  an  organization  representing 
thousands  of  city,  county,  and  State- 
elected  officials  committed  to  regional 
planning.  The  bill  we  introduced  la.st 
year  was  largely  developed  by  the  associ- 
ation, then  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Wes  Uhlman.  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  Seattle.  We  remain 
grateful  for  the  association's  foresight 
in  preparing  the  original  bill  and  for  its 
active  support  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1977. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would  re- 
iterate my  hope  that  introduction  of  this 
legislation  will  stimulate  long  overdue 
congressonal  consideration  of  federally 
required  local  planning  requirements.  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  local  officials 
will  be  pressing  Congress  to  face  up  to 
the  need  for  substantial  reform  in  this 
area.  Hopefully,  serious  consideration  of 
this  important  legislation  will  help  focus 
our  attention  on  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  imwittingly  has  be- 
come an  obstacle  to  meaningful  regional 
planning  and  rational  urban  develop- 
ment. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  establish  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affaii-s. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish 
?,  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  several  Congresses  now.  I 
have  submitted  legislation  calling  for  the 
creation  of  an  executive  department 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  all  Federal  education 
policies  and  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans.  The  need  for  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  continues  to  in- 
tensify as  Congress  enlarges  its  invest- 
ments in  education  programs  by  provid- 
ing schools  and  colleges  with  greater  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance.  In  order 
to  promote  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient adm.inistration  and  management  of 
many  wide-ranging  Federal  education 
programs,  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  to 
foi-malize  our  national  education  priori- 
ties and  establish  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed an  enormous  expansion  of  Federal 
aid  policies  and  programs  to  education. 
For  years,  the  Federal  Government — op- 
erating through  the  Office  of  Education, 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  well  as  through  var- 
ious other  Federal  agencies — has  shoul- 
dered the  prime  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  vast  opportunities  and  resources 
created  by  our  system  of  public  and  pri- 
vate education  are  equally  open  and  ac- 
cessible to  all  citizens.  That  responsibili- 
ty, however,  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  bear 
because  of  the  fragmented  Federal  struc- 
ture which  impedes  the  orderly  and 
strong  delivery  of  education  assistance 
to  State  and  local  agencies.  By  organiz- 
ing and  channeling  the  Federal  educa- 
tion effort  through  a  central  Department 
of  Education,  we  can  move  toward  more 
clear-cut  national  education  directions 
and  priorities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  been 
a  major  source  of  professional  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  our  Nation's  16,000 
school  districts,  3,000  universities  and  col- 
leges, p.nd  10,000  vocational  schools.  How- 
ever, much  of  this  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion flows  through  numerous  tributaries 
of  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
While  the  administration  of  Federal  aid 
programs  to  education  has  largely  been 
vested  in  the  Office  of  Education,  many 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
have  claimed  a  role  in  delivering  special 
assistance  to  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

Among  these  are  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
supervises  construction  programs  for  col- 
lege housing;  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  oversees  the  operations  of  Ameri- 
can military  schools  based  overseas;  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  which  pro- 
vides food  and  nutrition  programs  for 
youngsters;  and  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  which  pro- 
mote important  education  research  and 
training  programs. 

A  Department  of  Education  would  con- 
solidate, concentrate,  and  coordinate  the 
existing  Federal  programs  in  the  expan- 
sive education  field.  Under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  all  education  policy  would 
be  transfered  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. F\irthermore.  a  new  Federal  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Education 
would  assure  the  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  programs  affecting  education 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication 
of  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Education  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  all  those  concerned 
with  the  education  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zenry. A  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
would  assure  overall  coordination  and 
direction  in  the  allocation  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  being  invested  in  education. 
Such  a  Department  would  provide  an  or- 
derly and  focused  means  of  avoiding 
duplicative  effort  and  wasted  money. 

Authorized  to  oversee  all  education  ef- 
forts within  the  Department,  a  full-time 
Secretary  of  Education  could  speak  with 
Cabinet-level  authority  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  to  the  American  public. 

Congress,  too.  would  benefit  from  the 
creation  of  an  executive  Department  of 
Education  since  it  could  deal  with  educa- 
tional problems  more  comprehensively 
and  systematically.  The  concentration  of 
Federal  education  policies  and  programs 
within  the  purview  of  the  Department  of 
Education  would  foster  improved  over- 
sight and  assessment  of  education  prog- 
ress in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Education 
would  be  better  able  to  devote  its  full 
attention  and  resources  to  achieving  a 
national  education  program  of  the  high- 
est caliber,  and  would  well  establish  the 
Federal  commitment  to  education.  I  urge 
the  expeditious  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  894 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  There  Is 
hereby  established  an  executive  department 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Department").  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule  established 
by  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964. 
The  Department  shall  be  administered  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 
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Sec.  2.  The  function  and 
Department  shall  be  to 
and  advancement  of 
the  Nation.  To  that  end  the 
among   his   responsibilities, 
President   with  respect  to 
education;    (2)    develop  and 
the  President  appropriate 
grams  to  foster  the  orderly 
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(4)  conduct  continuing 
veys,  collect  data,  and  make 
Ings,  on  the  progress  of 
vide  information  and  such 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
in  the  maintenance  of 
terns:  and  (6)  encourage 
nlng  by  the  State  and  local 
a  view  to  coordinating 
community  educational 
level. 
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Sec  3.  There  shall  be  In 
an   Under  Secretary,   four 
tarles,  and  a  General  Counsel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the 
with  the  advice  and  consent 
and  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
Secretary  shall  receive 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III 
Executive    Salary    Schedule 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  and 
sel  shall  receive  compensation 
prescribed   for   level   IV   of   s  ich 
The  Under  Secretary  (or  durlr  g 
or  disability  of  the  Under 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Secretary,  an  Assistant 
according  to  such  order  as  the 
prescribe)  shall  act  as 
absence  or  disability  of  the 
the    event    of   a   vacancy    in 
Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT 
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with  this  title,  all  provisions 
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delegation    op   AUTHCjalTY 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  may 
relieved  of  his  responsibility 
unless  prohibited  by  some 
of  law,  perform  any  function 
through  or  with  the  aid  of  sv4ch 
organizational  entitles  of  the 
he  may  designate. 

TRANSFERS   TO   DEPART^IENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  United  Stated 
ucation.  together  with  all  of 
personnel,     property,     records 
commitments  and  unexpendei 
appropriations,  allocations 
(available  or  to  be  made  avalljible 
by  transferred  to  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
tlon,     and      Welfare     being 
through  such  Office,  and  all  fuhctlons 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatioi 
with  respect  to  such  Office. 
to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  All  laws  dealing  with 
between  Gallaudet  College,  Howard 
slty,    Preedmen's    Hospital, 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
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Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  are  hereby  amended  to 
substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for  "Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare", 
and  to  substitute  "Department  of  Educa- 
tion" for  "Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare". 

(c)  Section  394(3)  of  the  Act  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  establish 
a  program  of  Federal  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  of  television  broadcasting 
facilities  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes 
(Public  Law  87-447)  is  hereby  amended  to 
substitute  "Secretary  of  Education"  for 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

(d)  The  President  shall  transfer  to  the 
Department  from  other  departmental  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  additional  functions  relat- 
ing to  education  as  he  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  in  Gov- 
ernment and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  transfers  shall  be  completed 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TRANSFER     MATTERS 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  of 
function  transferred  under  this  title  shall. 
Insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  inapplicable, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
without  change  in  classification  or  compen- 
sation, except  that  this  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of 
classification  or  compensation  to  conform 
to  the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  per- 
sonnel may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  or  other  privileges  made. 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  functions  transferred  by 
this  title,  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred, 
until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
conunenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  title,  but  the 
court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved,  may  allow  the  same 
to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  appropri- 
ate agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

ANNUAL     REPORT 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities 
of  the  department  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  Such  report  shall  also  contain 
objective  data  on  enrollments,  expenditures, 
numbers  of  teachers,  numbers  of  profession- 
als who  lack  full  qualifications,  needs  for 
classroom  and  other  construction,  special 
needs  of  critical  areas  such  as  urban  areas, 
and  similar  data. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  the  Act 
of  June  25,  1958,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  the  following:  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Education". 

(b)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.S.C.  1)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Eleventh.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation." and  by  amending  the  phrase  "Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  to  read  "Health 
and  Welfare". 

(c)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation or  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  In 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 


title  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to 
the  Department  or  the  Secretary,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(d)  Any  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
any  other  law,  rule,  regulation,  certificate, 
directive,  instruction,  license,  or  other  official 
paper  in  force  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  re- 
spectively. 

FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  II.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  study  and 
recommend  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  effective  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  education,  includ- 
ing: (1)  development  of  Federal  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  educational  goals  and 
policies  of  the  Nations;  (2)  consistent  ad- 
ministration of  policies  and  practices  among 
Federal  agencies  In  the  conduct  of  similar 
programs;  (3)  full  and  effective  communica- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  activities;  (4) 
adequate  procedures  for  the  availability  of 
information  on  educational  matters  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary;  and  (5)  fuU  and 
effective  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  on 
such  studies  and  analyses  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1972,  advise  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  his  responsibilities  under  subsection 
(d)  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman, 
and  one  appropriate  representative  of  each 
of  the  following:  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

(e)  The  Chairman  may  Invite  Federal 
agencies  in  addition  to  those  which  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to 
designate  representatives  to  participate  In 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  matters  of 
substantial  Interest  to  such  agencies  which 
are  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee. 

(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  may 
each  designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  at- 
tend meetings  of  the  Committee  as  an 
observer. 

(g)  Each  Federal  agency  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d),  of  this  section, 
shall  furnish  necessary  assistance  to  the 
Committee  in  accordance  with  section  214 
of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134;  31 
U.S.C.  691). 

EXPENDITDRES    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (Including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals, 
and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  to  perform  any  other 
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duties  which  may  be  Imposed  upon  it  by 
law. 

mt'ECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  section  7  shall  be  effective  after  ninety 
days  following  such  date 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (by  request^ : 

S.  895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Deposit  Insurance  Act,   and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  FDIC  views  the  amendments  en- 
compassed in  the  bill  as  "housekeeping" 
matters,  not  designed  to  effect  any 
changes  of  a  controversial  nature. 

The  bill  would  among  other  matters 
subject  the  establishment  of  foreign 
branches  of  insured  nonmember  banks  to 
FDIC  approval;  and  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  insured  nonmember  banks  to 
purchase  stock  in  foreign  financial  in- 
stitutions where  authorized  by  State  law 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  FDIC.  The 
bill  would  also  enlarge  the  authority  of 
the  FDIC  to  examine  bank  holding  com- 
panies of  which  nonmember  banks  are 
subsidiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section -by -section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  the  transmittal  letter  from 
Chairman  Bamett,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl.ed. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(o)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(o))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "domestic"  Immediately 
before  "branch"  the  first  place  It  appears; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"and  the  term  "foreign  branch'  means  any 
office,  place  of  business,  or  similar  establish- 
ment located  outside  the  United  States,  Its 
territories.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Vhgin  Islands". 

(b)  Section  18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(d))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "domestic"  between 
"new"  and  "branch";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "such"  between  "any"  and 
"branch";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  State  nonmember  insured  bank 
shall  establish  or  operate  any  foreign  branch, 
except  with  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Corporation  and  upon  such  conditions  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  prescribe  from  time  to  time.". 

(c)  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  When  authorized  by  State  law,  a 
State  nonmember  Insured  bank  may,  but 
only  with  the  prlOT  written  consent  of  the 


Corporation  and  upon  such  conditions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe  from  time  to  time,  acquire 
and  hold,  directly  or  indirectly,  stock  or 
other  evidences  of  ownership  In  one  or  more 
banks  or  other  entitles  organized  under  the 
law  of  a  foreign  country  or  a  dependency  or 
Insular  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
not  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
activity  In  the  United  States  except  as.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
be  Incidental  to  the  International  or  for- 
eign business  of  such  foreign  bank  or  en- 
tity; and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (J)  of  this  section,  such  Senate 
nonmember  insured  bank  may,  as  to  such 
foreign  bank  or  entity,  engage  In  transac- 
tions that  would  otherwise  be  covered  there- 
by, but  only  In  the  manner  and  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Corporation  by  gen- 
eral or  specific  regulation  or  ruling.". 

Sec  2.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  7(a) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(a)(3))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  correctness  of  said  report 
of  condition  shall  be  attested  by  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  two  directors  or  trustees  of 
the  reporting  bank  other  than  the  officer 
making  such  declaration,  with  a  declaration 
that  the  report  has  been  examined  by  them 
and  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
lief is  true  and  correct.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  8(n)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(n)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"this  section,"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  the  following:  "or  in  connection  with 
any  claim  for  insured  deposits  or  any  ex- 
amination or  investigation  under  section 
10(c),"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "examination,  or  inves- 
tigation or  considering  the  claim  for  insured 
deposits,"  in  the  first  sentence  after  "pro- 
ceeding," the  second  place  it  appears  therein; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "proceedings"  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "proceedings,  claims,  ex- 
aminations, or  investigations"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "such  agency  or  any"  after 
"Any"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  sen- 
tence ttoereof ;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "section"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection"  in  the  fourth 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  8(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(q))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(q)  Whenever  the  liabilities  of  an  in- 
sured bank  for  deposits  shall  have  been  as- 
sumed by  another  Insured  bank  or  banks, 
whether  by  way  of  merger,  consolidation  or 
other  statutory  assumption,  or  pursuant  to 
contract  (1)  the  insured  status  of  the  bank 
whose  liabilities  are  so  assumed  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
assumption;  (2)  the  separate  Insurance  of 
all  deposits  so  assumed  shall  terminate  at 
the  end  of  six  months  from  the  date  such 
assumption  takes  effect  or,  in  the  case  of  any 
time  deposit,  the  earliest  maturity  date  after 
the  six-month  period;  and  (3)  the  assuming 
or  resulting  bank  shall  give  notice  of  such 
assumption  to  each  of  the  depositors  of  the 
bank  whose  liabilities  are  so  assumed  within 
30  days  after  such  assumption  takes  effect. 
Where  the  deposits  of  an  Insured  bank  are 
assumed  by  a  newly  insured  bank,  the  bank 
whose  deposits  are  assumed  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  assessment  upon  the 
deposits  which  have  been  so  assumed  after 
the  semiannual  period  in  which  the  as- 
sumption takes  effect.". 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1819)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Tenth.  To  prescribe  by  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 


of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law  which  it  has 
the  responslbiUty  of  administering  or 
enforcing.". 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(b) )  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  other  Institution" 
in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words  "any 
State  nonmember  bank"  and  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  of  that  subsection. 

(b)  Section  10  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1920  (c) 
and   (d))    are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  banks.  State  nonmember  banks  or 
other  institution  making  application  to  be- 
come Insured  banks,  and  affiliates  thereof, 
or  with  other  types  of  investigations  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  applicable  law  and 
regulations,  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  or  Its  designated  representatives, 
are  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  af- 
firmations, and  to  examine  and  to  take  and 
preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  In  respect  of  the  affairs  or  owner- 
ship of  any  such  bank  or  institution  or  affil- 
iate thereof,  and  to  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  are  set  forth  in  section  8(n)  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
except  that  the  term  'member  bank'  in  such 
section  23 A  and  In  section  2(b)  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  an  Insured  bank.". 

Sec  6.  Section  18(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)  (1) 
(B) )  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"deposits"  the  following:  "(including  liabili- 
ties which  would  be  'deposits'  except  for  the 
proviso  m  section  3(1)  (5)   of  this  Act)". 

Sec  7.  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
"shall  be  punished"  the  following:  "or  any 
attorney,  liquidator,  examiner,  claim  agent, 
or  other  employee  of  the  F>ederal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  engaged  in  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,". 

Sec  8.  Section  5  of  the  Bank  Service  Cor- 
poration Act  (12  U.S.C.  1865)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5.  Whenever  any  bank  which  Is  regu- 
larly examined  by  a  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  or  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  such 
bank  which  is  subject  to  examination  by  that 
agency,  causes  to  be  performed,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  any  bank  services  for  itself, 
whether  on  or  off  its  premises — 

"(1)  such  performance  shall  be  subject  to 
regulation  and  examination  by  such  agency 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  services  were 
being  performed  by  the  bank  Itself  on  its  own 
premises,  and 

"(2)  the  bank  shall  notify  such  agency  of 
the  existence  of  a  service  relationship  within 
30  days  after  the  making  of  such  service  con- 
tract or  the  performance  of  the  service, 
whichever  occurs  first.". 

Federal  DEPosrr  Insurance 

Corporation, 
Washington.  DC,  February  18, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate.  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  appro- 
priate referrel  and  consideration  is  a  bill  "To 
amend   the   Federal   Deposit   Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1811-31).  and  for  other  purposes" 
and   a   sectlon-by-section    analysis    thereof. 
This   bill   contains   a   number   of   technical, 
"housekeeping"  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  but  is  not  designed 
to    effect    any    changes    of    a    controversial 
nature. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  E.  Barnett. 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 
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Housekeeping  Bill 

SEcnoN    Analysis 
Section  1, — This  Section  of 
Include  a  definition  of     ___ 
the  Act  and  would  give  th* 
press  authority  over  the  es 
operation  of  foreign  branches 
qulsltlon  of  the  shares  of  " 
State  nonmember  Insured 
that  exercised  by  the  Federa: 
respect  to  foreign  branches  an  l 
acquisitions  of  member  banks 
ration  believes  this  amendment 
In  light  of  the  establishment 
nonmember  Insured  banks  of 
and  the  acquisition  by  some 
stock  in  foreign  banks. 

Section  2. — This  Section 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
signatures  of  two  directors 
attest  to  the  correctness  of  a 
dltlon  of  an  insured 
signatures  of  two  directors 
currently  permitted  by  the 
bank  does  not  have  more  thafc 
tors  or  trustees.  Accordingly, 
poratlon  receives  a  report  of 
tested  by  the  signatures  of 
trustees.    It    often    must 
consuming  Investigations  to 
total  number  of  directors  or 
Insured  nonmember  bank. 
Section  3. — This  Section 
procedural  requirements  as  tc 
claims  for  Insured  deposits  an< 
tlons  and  Investigations  under 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
1820).  See  explanation  under 
this  bill.  Also.  It  would  amend 
of   the  Federal   Deposit 
U.S.C.   1818(q) )    to  provide 
deposit   liabilities  of  an 
assumed  by  another  Insured 
surance  of  time  deposits  so 
continue    to    be    separately 
earliest  maturity  more  than  six 
the  effective  date  of  the 
and  savings  deposits  so 
tlnue  to  be  separately  Insured 
of  six  months  after  the  effectl\|e 
assumption. 

Section  4.— This  Section 
Corporation's  authority  to  issue 
tlons  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
visions  of  law  It  has  the  dutjr 
whether  found  In  the  Federal 
ance  Act  or  elsewhere. 

Section  5. — This  Section  

that.  In  connection  with  either 
tion  or  some  other  type  of 
compliance  with  applicable  lav 
prlate  Federal  banking  agency 
to  take   testimony  and  subpen 
of  institutions  maklne  appUca 
Insured  banks,  as  well  as  the  . 
sured  banks  and  affiliates  therec  f 
dural  requirements  as  to  subp» 
leted  from  Section  10  of  the  Act 
Section  8(n)    of  the  Federal 
ance  Act  are  Incorporated  by  . 
tion  6  would  also  expand  the 
"affiliate"   for   this   purpose   to 
"affiliate"  as  that  term  is  usei 
23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  .. 
371c),  which.  In  conjunction  wi 
(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
use.    1828(J)),   prohibits 
affiliates    of    Insured    banks, 
amendment  would  conform  the 
"affiliate"   as  used   in   these 
contexts  and   thus  enlarge  to 
the  authority  of  the  Corporatiof 
a  bank  holding  company  of 
member  insured  bank  is  a  sul._. 
as  any  other  subsldlarv  of  such 
Section  6. — This  Section  wouk 
tion  18(c)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
surance   Act    (12   UJS.C.    1828(c 
make  clear  that  the  Corporation 
necessary  In  connection  with 
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tion  by  an  insured  bank  of  the  deposit  lia- 
bilities of  a  foreign  nonlnsured  bank,  not- 
withstanding the  exclusion  of  such  liabilities 
from  the  definition  of  the  term  "deposits"  in 
Section  3(:)(5)  of  that  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813 
(i)(5)). 

Section  7. — This  Section  would  amend  18 
U.S.C.  1114  to  make  It  a  felony  to  kill,  or 
(under  18  U.S.C.  Ill)  to  forcibly  assault,  re- 
sist, oppose.  Impede,  Intimidate  or  Interfere 
with  an  FDIC  attorney,  liquidator,  examiner, 
claim  agent  or  other  FDIC  employee  as  a 
result  of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  Such  acts  against  Corporation  em- 
ployees arising  out  of  their  official  duties  are 
not  presently  Federal  crimes,  and  the  State 
sanctions  which  can  be  applied  In  these  cases 
often  differ  in  substance  and  application. 
The  enactment  of  Section  7  would  equally 
proscribe  such  acts  In  all  States. 

Section  8. — The  Bank  Service  Corporation 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1861-65)  presently  requires 
federally  regulated  banks  and  persons  per- 
forming certain  clerical  services  for  such 
banks  to  give  written  assurances  that  such 
services  will  be  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion and  examination  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  they  were  performed  by  the  bank  Itself. 
Section  9  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
to  furnish  such  assurances  and  would  make 
the  performance  of  such  services  automati- 
cally subject  to  Federal  regulation  and  exam- 
ination. The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
require  every  such  bank  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  bank  regulatory  agency 
within  30  days  of  the  existence  of  a  service 
relationship  and  would  apply  the  Act  to  sub- 
sldlarles  of  the  bank  which  are  themselves 
subject  to  examination  by  the  agency  which 
regularly  examines  the  bank. 
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By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
118,  the  act  of  November  18,  1969  (83 
Stat.  194) .  providing  for  a  Great  Plains 
conservation  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

GREAT  PLAINS   CONSERVATION   PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
attempt  to  combine  current  concerns 
with  future  needs,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  asking  that  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  programs  scheduled 
1981  completion  date  be  removed  and 
that  the  funding  requirements  for  that 
program  be  excluded  from  fiscal  year 
limitations. 

The  immediate  need  for  considering 
the  extension  of  this  legislation  Is 
grounded  In  the  purpose  of  the  program 
itself.  Designed  to  promote  greater  agri- 
cultural stability  through  the  cost  shar- 
ing of  conservation  practices,  the  original 
supporters  hoped  for  16  million  acres  of 
the  Great  Plains  to  be  treated.  Recent 
reports  point  out,  however,  that  based  on 
past  performance,  only  8.3  million  acres 
will  be  under  treatment  or  contract  by 
the  programs  expiration  date  of  1981. 
The  fault  appears  not  to  be  with  the  law. 
but  with  the  lack  of  an  effective  method 
of  seeking  particioants  and  their  de- 
veloping Individual  conservation  plans 
for  their  lands. 

This  difficulty  was  pointed  out  In  the 
recent  GAO  report  of  three  major  pro- 
grams that  were  enacted  to  establish  soil 
conservation  practices.  The  programs  all 
suffer  because,  even  with  overlapping 
common  objectives,  they  were  unused. 
Now,  nature  has  supplied  us  with  one 
overriding  common  objective — the  sav- 
ing of  Great  Plains  topsoil,  which  means 


saving  crops,  grasslands,  rangeland,  wild- 
life, and  most  important  of  all,  the  liveli- 
hood of  its  people.  Current  drought  con- 
ditions have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ease  with  which  winds  can  lift  the  land 
and  send  it  to  settle  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Dust  storms  have  again  become  a 
reality  not  just  a  threat— as  the  skies 
recently  darkened  in  Eastern  States,  be- 
cause the  soil  of  the  Great  Plains  was 
passing  over. 

There  is  no  mystery  surrounding  the 
importance  of  soil  conservation — every 
area,  of  the  country,  from  the  South  af- 
ter exhaustive  cotton  plantings,  to  the 
Northwest  from  unregulated  timber  cut- 
ting, have  been  afflicted— but  the  Great 
Plains  with  its  unique  weather  hazards, 
underdeveloped  water  policies,  and  press 
for  greater  production  of  cash  crops  has, 
like  an  ulcer,  eaten  into  itself,  destroying 
the  source  of  its  sustenance. 

This  serious  concern  is  stated  in  the 
GAO  report: 

Soil  scientists  estimate  that  annual  soU 
losses  must  be  limited  to  no  more  than  5  tons 
an  acre  in  deep  soils  and  1  ton  an  acre  in 
shallow  soils  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and 
productivity  over  time.  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  technicians,  about  84 
percent  of  the  283  farms  (studied)  were  los- 
ing over  5  tons  an  acre  a  year  on  cropland 
for  which  calculations  were  made.  In  addi- 
tion, soil  erosion  was  creating  water  and  air 
pollution  and  highway  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  one  thing  to  support  emergency 
drought-related  measures,  but  it  is  an- 
other to  ignore  programs  already  in  ex- 
istence that  could  attack  the  problem  of 
too  little  moisture.  The  original  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  provides  for 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  as- 
sistance and  cost-sharing  payments  to 
landowners,  for  3-  to  10-year  periods,  in 
the  10  Great  Plains  States.  The  initial 
emphasis  was,  and  still  should  be,  aimed 
at  erosion  that  Is  so  serious  as  to  need 
planned,  individual  assistance  in  protect- 
ing it  from  complete  deterioration  and 
uselessness.  The  Federal  cost  share  for 
each  conservation  practice  cannot  ex- 
ceed 80  percent,  and  total  contracts  cov- 
ering a  series  of  conservation  practices 
are  limited  to  $25,000. 

This  contract  program  v.as  amended  in 
1969  to  allow  landowners  or  operators  to 
include  plans  for  enhancing  fish,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  resources:  and  re- 
duce agricultural  pollution  In  other  pla'^s. 
This  addition  was  needed  but,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  push  the  program  for- 
ward with  any  significant  results.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  last  congressional  action, 
SCS  revised  its  funding  priorities  to  pro- 
mote treatment  in  areas  having  major 
wind  and  water  erosion  and  moisture 
conservation  problems.  Certainly  the 
drought  will  cause  a  sharp  upward  re- 
assessment of  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
considered  high  priority  and  needing  ma- 
jor moisture  conservation.  And,  if  ac- 
tion is  terminated  on  this  program  while 
we  are  still  far  short  of  the  goal,  the 
devastation  suffered  by  the  next  drought 
will  be  partially  self-inflicted. 

Therefore,  in  response  to  current  and 
future  conservation  requirements,  I  sub- 
mit this  bill  to  the  Great  Plains  conser- 
vation program  by  removing  the  termi- 
nation date  of  December  31,  1981,  for 
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entering  into  contracts,  and  deleting  the 
maximum  program  limitation  of  $300 
million  and  the  $25  million  annual  max- 
imum limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  Public  Law  91-118  (83  Stat.  194)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  within  the 
amounts  of  such  appropriations  as  may  be 
provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  owners  and 
operators  of  land  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  needed  of  the  farms,  ranches  or 
other  lands  covered  thereby;  but  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  entered  into  with  respect  to 
lands,  other  than  farms  or  ranches,  only 
where  erosion  Is  so  serious  as  to  make  such 
contracts  necessary  for  the  protection  of  farm 
or  ranch  lands.  Such  contracts  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assist  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
owners  or  operators  to  make.  In  orderly  pro- 
gression over  a  period  of  years,  changes  In 
their  cropping  systems  or  land  uses  which 
are  needed  to  conserve,  develop,  protect,  and 
utilize  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  their 
farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands  and  to  in- 
stall the  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures and  carry  out  the  practices  needed  under 
such  changed  systems  and  uses.  Such  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  with  respect  to 
farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands  in  counties  In 
the  Great  Plains  area  of  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Kansas.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  susceptible  to  serious  wind 
erosion  by  reason  of  their  soil  types,  ter- 
rain, and  climatic  and  other  factors.  The 
land  owner  or  operator  shall  furnish  to  the 
Secretray  a  plan  of  farming  operations  or 
land  use  which  incorporates  such  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  and  principles 
as  may  be  determined  by  him  to  be  practi- 
cable for  maximum  mitigation  of  climatic 
hazards  of  the  area  In  which  such  land  is 
located,  and  which  outlines  a  schedule  or 
proposed  changes  in  cropping  systems  or  land 
use  and  of  the  conservation  measures  which 
are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  during  the  contract  period  to  pro- 
tect the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  from  ero- 
sion and  deterioration  by  natural  causes. 
Such  plan  may  also  Include  practices  and 
measures  for  (a)  enhancing  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  resources,  (b)  promoting 
the  economic  use  of  land,  and  (c)  reducing 
or  controlling  agricultural  related  pollution. 
Inclusion  in  the  farm  plan  of  these  practices 
shall  be  the  exclusive  decision  of  the  land 
owner  or  operator.  Approved  conservation 
plans  of  land  owners  and  operators  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  In  which  their  lands  are 
situated  shall  form  a  basis  for  contracts. 
Under  the  contract  the  land  owner  or  opera- 
tor shall  agree — 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  outlined  therein 
unless  any  requirement  thereof  is  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)   of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments 
or  grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  vio- 
lation of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  land  If  the  Secre- 


tary, after  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
board,  determines  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  If  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  contract; 

"(ill)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  In- 
terest In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
during  the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all 
rights  to  further  payments  or  grants  under 
the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grants  received  there- 
under unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all 
obligations  of  the  contract; 

"(Iv)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  prac- 
tice which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  contract; 

"(V)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program. 

"In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  land- 
owner or  operator  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  con- 
servation practices  and  measures  set  forth 
in  the  contract  for  which  he  determines  that 
cost  sharing  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (includ- 
ing labor;  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  phys- 
ical Installation  of  the  conservation  practices 
and  measures  under  the  contract;" 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  91-118 
(83  Stat.  194)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection.  The  funds  made  available 
for  the  program  under  this  subsection  may 
be  expended  without  regard  to  the  maxi- 
mum payment  limitation  and  small  pay- 
ment increases  required  under  section  8(e) 
of  this  Act,  and  may  be  distributed  among 
States  without  regard  to  distribution  of 
funds  formulas  of  section  15  of  this  Act. 
The  program  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In 
substitution  of,  other  programs  In  such 
area  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act." 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Glenn,      Mr.     Ribicoff,      Mr. 

Javits,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  strengthen  U.S.  poli- 
cies on  nonproliferation  and  to  reorga- 
nize certain  export  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  such  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent; 
and,  if  and  when  one  committee  reports 
the  bill,  the  other  has  30  days  to  report. 

NUCLEAR    NONPROLIFERATION    ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  introducing  today 
deals  with  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States  and  the 
world  today — nuclear  proliferation. 

For  years  we  assumed  that  only  the 
technologically  sophisticated  industrial 
nations  would  be  capable  of  launching 
a  nuclear  weapons  program.  But  in  1964 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  joined 
the  "club"  of  nuclear  nations,  proving 
that  a  determined  nation  could  develop 
nuclear  weapons  without  a  solid  indus- 


trial base.  In  1974,  India  detonated  what 
they  called  a  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sion. This  was  an  e.specially  alarming 
watershed.  It  proved  that  a  developing 
nation  could  produce  nuclear  weapons 
from  an  ostensibly  peaceful  nuclear 
power  program. 

Worldwide  nuclear  proliferation  has 
accelerated  since  two  of  our  allies, 
France  and  West  Germany,  have  agreed 
to  provide  sensitive  nuclear  technology 
to  Brazil  and  Pakistan.  Both  coimtries 
assert  that  these  unprecedented  exports 
will  be  subject  to  strict  safeguards.  But 
with  these  new  facilities,  Brazil  and  Pak- 
istan could  be  only  a  few  short  steps 
away  from  producing  nuclear  explosives 
without  violating  any  commitments. 

We  have  also  heard  estimates  that 
Israel  has  or  could  quickly  construct  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  Taiwan  developed  its 
own  facility  to  transform  the  "ashes"  of 
used  nuclear  reactor  fuel  into  Pluto- 
nium— the  basic  component  of  a  nuclear 
bomb.  Although  Taiwan  agreed  imder 
pressure  to  forgo  such  reprocessing  In 
the  future,  the  fact  that  the  Taiwanese 
successfully  obtained  such  a  capability 
demonstrates  a  serious  weakness  in 
existing  international  controls.  Finally, 
ominous  questions  have  also  been  raised 
about  the  nuclear  weapons  intentions 
of  South  Korea,  Argentina,  South  Africa, 
and  Libya. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of 
this  threat  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  it  is  one  of  our  most  important 
accomplishments  in  attempting  to  com- 
bat proliferation.  This  understanding 
goes  beyond  obvious  concerns  about  the 
ramifications  of  the  Indian  blast  and  the 
proposed  sale  of  sensitive  technology  to 
Brazil  and  Pakistan.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing recognition  that  existing  interna- 
tional controls — although  vital — fall  far 
short  of  the  unprecedented  measures 
needed  to  curb  this  extraordinary  threat. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  concern 
has  not  yet  led  to  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  international  nonprolifera- 
tion regime.  Having  invited  Third  World 
nations  to  acquire  bomb  capability  by 
our  inaction  following  the  Indian  blast, 
we  have  done  little  to  recover  from  this 
grievous  mistake  and  forge  ahead  with 
new  initiatives. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
achievements  of  the  London  suppliers 
gi'oup  and  certain  bilateral  negotiations 
have  not  been  important.  They  have 
been  a  vital  first  step,  with  particular 
value  in  laying  the  political  groundwork 
for  negotiation  of  the  far  more  compre- 
hensive controls  which  are  needed. 

However,  we  have  continued  to  pursue 
a  gradual,  cautious  approach  to  this 
problem.  Although  such  an  approach  is 
certainly  sound  in  the  normal  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  we  must  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  the  time  for  such  an 
incremental  approach  is  long  gone  in 
the  battle  against  proliferation.  We  are 
literally  right  on  the  brink  of  a  new  era 
in  which  nuclear  weapons  capability  will 
be  commonplace.  None  of  our  alterna- 
tives are  pleasant,  and  all  bear  some 
commercial  or  political  risk.  Yet,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  and 
must  assume  an  aggressive  leadership 
position,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  ef- 
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SER,  Long  of  Maryland,  OTTmcER,  Udall, 
and  Whalen.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  participate  in  enacting  nonprolifera- 
tion  legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  897 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation Act  of  1977". 
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STATEMENT  OF  POI-ICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  nnds  and 
declares  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosive  capability  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to  con- 
tinued international  progress  toward  world 
peace  and  development.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to — 

ra>  actively  pursue  the  establishment  of 
effective  international  controls  over  the 
transfer  and  use  of  nuclear  equipment,  ma- 
terial, technology,  and  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology which  will  prevent  the  further  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  explosive  capability.  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  system  of  in- 
ternational sanctions; 

(b)  guarantee  adequate  supplies  of  nu- 
clear fuel  for  electrical  generating  purposes 
to  nations  which  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  this  Act; 

(c)  Insure  that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  In  International  nuclear  commerce 
are  consistent  with  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  and  the  need  to  establish  effective 
controls  on  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability; 

(d)  strongly  encourage  nations  which 
have  not  ratified  the  Treaty  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  nuclear  free  zones  where  ap- 
propriate; and 

(e)  aid  foreign  nations  In  identifying  and 
adapting  appropriate  technology  for  energy 
production  consistent  with  the  economic 
and  material  resources  of  those  nations,  and 
to    promote    the    development    of    nuclear 


power  only  to  the  extent  necessarj*  to  meet 
legitimate  energy  needs. 

STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpo.se  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  policies  set  forth  above  by  ensur- 
ing effective  control  by  the  United  States 
over  Its  exports  of  nuclear  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  technology:  by  prohibiting  the 
export  of  sensitive  nuclear  technology  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  by  the  United 
States;  and  by  establishing  a  framework  for 
international  cooperation  to  ensure  that 
other  nations  will  refrain  from  transferring 
or  acquiring  sensitive  nuclear  technology, 
that  other  nations  will  Join  the  United  .States 
In  promoting  the  development  of  those  ener- 
gy technologies  most  appropriate  to  the 
needs  and  resources  of  Individual  nations 
and  of  the  least  concern  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  the  prol'feratlon  of  nu- 
clear explosive  capability  and  protecting  the 
world  environment,  and  that  the  worldwide 
development  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
as  well  as  the  export  by  any  nation  of  nu- 
clear materials,  equipment,  and  technology 
intended  /or  use  In  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties do  not  contribute  to  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  explosive  capability.  Accordingly, 
this  Act  specifies — 

(a)  provisions  to  ensure  full  and  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  risks  of  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  capability  In  the 
negotiation,  review,  and;  renegotiation  of 
agreements  for  cooperation  and  subsequent 
arrangements  and  In  the  consideration  of  ex- 
port applications: 

(b)  procedures  under  which  the  Congress 
win  receive  adequate  Information  and  op- 
portunity to  examine  proposed  agreements 
for  cooperation  and  amendments  thereto  and 
to  review  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
affecting  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capabllltly: 

(c)  licensing  criteria  which  will  govern 
exports  by  the  United  States  of  material, 
equipment,  and  technology  Intended  for  use 
In  peaceful  nuclear  activities;  and 

(d)  United  States  Initiatives  to  seek  to 
negotiate  International  agreements  for  ef- 
fective and  comprehensive  international 
controls,  sanctions,  and  physical  security 
measures,  to  e.stabllsh  international  arrange- 
ments to  provide  nuclear  fuel  services  to 
those  countries  which  adhere  to  stringent 
non-proliferation  policies  and  practices,  and 
to  strengthen  the  .^AEA. 

SUPPLY  or  NUCLEAR  FUEL  SERVICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
a  reliable  supply  of  enriched  uranium  to 
those  nations  and  groups  of  nations  which 
may  seek  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  atomic 
energy  for  the  generation  of  electricity,  and 
which  adhere  to  policies  and  practices  set 
forth  in  this  Act  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive capability.  Such  enriched  uranium  shall 
be  provided  under  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  section  161  of  the  1954  Act  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  or  under  In- 
ternational arrangements  consistent  with 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
it  will  have  available  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vide uranium  enrichment  services  directly  to 
nations  which  adhere  to  non-proliferation 
policies  and  practices  set  forth  In  this  Act 
and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  International  supply  arrangements 
which  the  United  States  determines  are  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  capa- 
bility; 

(c)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  report  to  Congress  on  feasible  op- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  facilities  lo- 
cated In  nuclear-weapon  states  or  on  Inter- 
national territory  for  the  provision  of  nuclear 
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fuel   services   under   International   auspices 
and  Inspection.  Such  report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  alternative  manage- 
ment and  financing  arrangements  for  such 
facilities.  Including  a  specific  discussion  of 
the  establishment  of  international  storage 
facilities  for  special  nuclear  material  and 
irradiated  fuel  elements  and  methods  for  the 
acquisition  of  existing  Irradiated  fuel  ele- 
ments; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  what  Incentives 
would  be  practicable  and  necessary  to  mo- 
tivate nations  to  participate  In  such  interna- 
tional arrangements  in  lieu  of  seeking  to  ob- 
tain or  operate  national  nuclear  fuel  facili- 
ties; 

(3)  specific  recommendations  on  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  International  ar- 
rangements, Incltiding  a  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  placing  existing  and  future 
United  States  fuel  facilities  under  interna- 
tional auspices;  and 

(d)  the  United  States  shall  encourage  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  special  nuclear  material  and  irradiated 
fuel  elements  under  International  auspices 
and  inspection  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

OTHER    INITIATIVES 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  shall  Institute 
Immediate  Initiatives — 

(a)  to  seek  to  negotiate  with  other  na- 
tions. Including  the  nuclear  supplier  nations, 
one  or  more  binding  international  arrange- 
ments or  other  mutual  undertakings  to — 

(1)  ensure  that  nuclear  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  technology  intended  for  use  In 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  shall  be  trans- 
ferred Internationally  only  to  nations  or 
groups  of  nations  which  accept  International 
controls,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
ssctlon  113  of  the  1954  Act,  which  are  spec- 
ified In  section  16(b)  of  this  Act,  which  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  such  materials, 
equipment,  and  technology  will  not  be  used 
In,  or  for  the  purpose  of  developing,  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device; 

(2)  ensure  that  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology will  not  be  transferred  Internationally 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  states,  and  that  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  facilities  will  not 
be  constructed  or  operated  In  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states; 

(3)  establish  international  standards  of 
physical  secxirlty,  and  require  that  all  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  exported  by  or  In  the 
possession  of  the  parties  to  any  such  Inter- 
national arrangements  or  other  mutual  un- 
dertakings, and  that  all  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  in  or  through  the  use  of  any 
material,  equipment,  or  technology  trans- 
ferred internationally  by  such  parties  or  In 
the  possession  of  such  parties,  be  subject  to 
adequate  physical  security  measures  to  en- 
sure their  proteption  against  acts  of  terror- 
Ism,  sabotage,  and  theft: 

(4)  adopt  explicit  principles  and  proce- 
dures. Including  a  system  of  International 
sanctions,  to  be  followed  in  the  event  that 
any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  detonates  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  or  any  nation  vio- 
lates the  principles  of  the  Treaty,  whether 
or  not  such  nation  Is  a  party  to  the  Treaty, 
or  any  obligation  with  respect  to  the  peace- 
ful use  of  material,  equipment,  technology 
or  sensitive  nuclear  technology;  and 

(5)  establish  International  procedures  for 
recovering  stolen  material,  equipment  and 
sensitive  nuclear  technology; 

(b)  to  assure  all  nations  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  will  Impose  conditions  on  its  own 
nuclear  exports  at  least  as  stringent  as  the 
safeguards  and  physical  security  require- 
ments agreed  to  and  collectively  adopted  by 
other  nuclear  supplier  nations,  and  will  not 
act  In  a  manner  which  would  reduce  the 
comprehensiveness  or  effectiveness  of  Inter- 
national safeguards  or  physical  security 
measures; 


(c)  to  assure  all  nations  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Is  committed  to  a  strengthened  and 
more  effective  IAEA  and  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive safeguards  system  administered  by 
that  Agency  to  prevent  the  further  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  explosive  capability.  Accord- 
ingly, the  United  States  will  seek  to  act  with 
other  nations  to — 

(1)  strengthen  the  safeguards  program  of 
the  IAEA  and.  In  order  to  implement  this 
Initiative,  contribute  funds,  technical  re- 
sources, and  other  support  to  assist  the  IAEA 
In  effectively  implementing  safeguards; 

(2)  Improve  the  IAEA  safeguards  system 
to  ensure  timely — 

(I)  detection  of  a  possible  diversion  of 
material  which  cotild  be  used  In  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device; 

(II)  dissemination  of  information  regard- 
ing such  diversion;  and 

(ill)  application  of  procedures  and  sanc- 
tions in  the  event  of  such  diversion; 

(3)  ensure  that  the  IAEA  receives  the  data 
needed  for  It  to  administer  an  effective  and 
comprehensive  International  safeguards  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  IAEA  provides  timely  no- 
tice to  the  world  community  of  any  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  any  safeguards  agreement  to 
which  It  Is  a  party;  and 

(d)  strongly  encourage  nations  which  have 
not  ratified  the  Treaty  to  do  so  at  the  earliest 
poisible  date,  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  nuclear  free  zones  where  appropriate. 

WORLD  ENERGY  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  6.  The  United  States  shall  seek  to  es- 
tablish, In  conjunction  with  other  nations,  a 
World  Energy  Institute  to  prom.ote  the  devel- 
opment cf  alternative  energy  resources,  and 
to  aid  nations  In  the  assessment  of  their 
energy  nesds  and  in  identifying  and  adapting 
appropriate  technology  fcr  energy  production 
consistent  with  their  economic  and  material 
resources. 

RENEGOTIATION  OF  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
COOPERATION 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  shall  Institute  lui- 
medlate  Initiatives  to  seek  renegotiation  of 
agreements  for  cooperation  where  neces-ary 
(a)  to  ensure  that  they  will  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  se;tlon  113  b.  of 
the  1954  Act,  which  are  specified  In  section 
16(b)  of  this  Act,  and  (b)  to  otherwise  pro- 
mote United  States  nonprollferation  policies. 

INTERNATION.'kL  SAFEGUARDS  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  The  United  States,  In  conjunction 
with  the  IAEA,  shall  seek  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  training  program  on  physical  security 
and  national  safeguards  responsibilities  to  be 
made  available  to  persons  from  countries 
which  have,  or  may  be  expected  to  develop  or 
acquire,  nuclear  material  or  equipment  for 
use  for  peaceful  purposes.  Any  such  program 
shall  include  training  in  the  most  advanced 
safeguards  and  physical  security  techniques 
and  technology,  conrlstent  with  the  interests 
of  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
exp'.orlve  capability. 

NEGOTI.MION  AND  APP.^OVAL  OF  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
COOPERATION 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  123  of  the  1954  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"No  cooperation  with  any  nation  or  re- 
gional defense  organization  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 53,  54a,  57,  64,  82,  91,  103,  104,  or  144 
shall  be  undertaken  until — 

"a.  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  which 
propcsed  agreement  shall  Include  (1)  the 
terms,  co.'idltlons,  duration,  nature,  and 
scope  of  the  cooperation;  (2)  a  guaranty  by 
the  cooperating  party  that  security  standards 
and  standards  as  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  will  be  maintained; 
(3)  except  In  the  case  of  those  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsection 
91  c.  a  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party 
that  any  material  to  be  transferred  pursuant 


to  such  agresment  will  not  be  used  for  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  of  any  kind,  or  for 
research  on  or  development  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive device,  or  for  any  other  nonpeaceful 
purpose:  (4)  a  guaranty  by  the  cooperating 
party  that  any  material  or  any  Restricted 
Data  to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  will  not  be  transferred 
to  unauthorized  parsons  or  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  cooperating  party,  except  as 
specified  In  the  agreement  for  cooperation; 
and  (5)  except  In  the  case  of  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsection 
91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c,  a  guaranty  by  the  co- 
operating party  that,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
cooperating  party  will  consult  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof  relating  to  safeguards, 
ot'.ier  control  mechanisms,  and  any  peace- 
ful use  assurances  contained  therein  should 
be  amended.  Except  In  the  case  of  those 
agreements  for  cooperation  arranged  pur- 
suant to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c, 
any  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation  shall 
be  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  technical  assistance  and  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  and  In  consultation  with 
the  Director  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Administrator,  and  the  Director. 
The  Director  shall  also  provide  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  detailed  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  safeguards  and  other  control 
mechanisms  and  the  peaceful  use  assurances 
contained  In  the  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation to  ensure  that  any  as-lstance 
furnished  thereunder  will  not  be  used  to 
further  any  nonpeaceful  purpose,  including 
research  on  or  development  of  any  nuclear 
explosive  device.  In  the  case  of  those  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to 
subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c,  any  pro- 
posed agreement  for  cooperation  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, except  that  those  agreements  for 
cooperation  arranged  pursuant  to  subsection 
91  c.  or  144  b.  which  are  to  be  implemented 
bv  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"b,  the  President  has  approved  and  author- 
ized the  execution  of  the  propo.<;ed  agreement 
for  cooperation,  and  has  made  a  determina- 
tion In  writing  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  agreement  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

"c.  the  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
(If  not  an  agreement  subject  to  subsection 
d.),  together  with  the  approval  and  the 
determination  of  the  President,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  a  period  of  thirty  days  of  continuous 
session  has  elapsed  except  that  such  com- 
mittee, after  having  such  agreement  for 
cooperation  referred  to  them,  may  by  resolu- 
tion in  writing,  adopted  by  both  committees, 
waive  all  or  any  portion  of  such  thirty-day 
period; 

"d.  the  proposed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion, together  with  the  approval  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  If  arranged  pur- 
suant to  subsection  91  c,  144  b.,  or  144  c.  or 
If  entailing  Implementation  of  sections  53, 
54a,  103,  or  104  In  relation  to  a  reactor  that 
may  be  capable  of  producing  more  than  five 
thermal  megawatts  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial for  use  In  connection  therewith,  and 
together  vrtih  the  detailed  assessment  pre- 
pared by  the  Director,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  for  their 
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consideration,  and  a  period 
continuous  session  has  elapse*  1 
proposed  agreement  for 
become   effective   If   during 
period  either  House  passes  a 
Ing  in  substance  that  It  does 
proposed   agreement    for 
vided,  That  to  the  elapse  of 
days  continuous  session  of 
day  period  each  such 
mlt  a  report  to  its  House  of 
recommendations    respecting 
agreement  for  cooperation, 
panylng  proposed  resolution 
stance    that    such    House 
not  favor,  as  the  case  may 
agreement  for  cooperation 
tlon  so  reported  shall  becom^ 
business  of  the  House  In 
case  of  the  Senate  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between 
and  the  opponents)   within 
continuous   session  and  sha]] 
within  five  days  of  continuous 
after,    under    such    House    t 
determine; 

"e.  For  the  purposes  of  thli 
tlnulty  of  session  is  broken 
ment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and 
any   period   of   days   of 
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either   House   Is  not   in 
an  adjournment  of  more  thai 
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invalid  on 
negotiated 

under 


Sec.  10.  Agreements  for  coojeratlon 
entered  into  effect  prior  to  th« 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deeiqed 
the  grounds  that  they  were 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  established 
this  Act. 

strBSEQUENT  arrani;ea:  ents 

Sec.  1 1 .  Any  proposed  subsec]  uent  arrange- 
ment under  an  agreement  fc  r  cooperation 
(other  than  an  agreement  fc  r  cooperation 
arranged  pursuant  to  subsectian  91  c,  144  b., 
or  144  c.  of  the  1954  Act) ,  shall  be  negotiated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  witli  the  technical 
assistance  and  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  m  consuiution  witl  i  the  Director 
and  the  Commission,  and  sha  1  not  become 
effective  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines In  writing  that  such  arrangement 
will  not  be  inimical  to  the  coiimon  defense 
and  security  or  to  the  health  land  safety  of 
the  public.  Wlienever  the  Director  determines 
that  a  proposed  subsequent  axangement  Is 
significant  from  the  proliferatl:  n  standpoint, 
he  shall  prepare  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  terms  and  cor  ditions  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  and  th(  implications 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  for  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuc  ear  explosive 
capability.  The  Secretary  of  St  ite  shall  pro- 
mulgate, within  one  hundrec  and  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
regulations  establishing  proced  ures  for  what 
he  deems  to  be  appropriate  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  proposed  .si  ibsequent  ar- 
rangements. For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "subsequent  arrangi  ments"  shall 
include:  contracts  for  the  furn  Ishing  of  ma- 
terials or  equipment:  authorisation  for  the 
distribution  of  materials  or  eq  ilpment  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  \ct:  arrange- 
ments for  physical  security;  irrangements 
for  the  storage  or  disposition  of  irradiated 
fuel  elements;  arrangements  f  jr  the  appli- 
cation of  safeguards  with  resp  wt  to  United 
States  supplied  material  or  eiuipment;  or 
any  other  arrangement  pursuar  t  to  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  which  ihe  President 
finds  to  be  important  from  tl  e  standpoint 
of  preventing  the  proliferation  i  >f  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability,  consistent  v  ith  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  this  Act. 


-COVE3UJMENT  TRANSFEHS 


COVERN'MENT-TO- 

Sec.   12.  Section  54  a.  of 
amended  by  inserting  the  following 
dlately  after  the  first  sentence 


th( 


1954  Act  is 

Imme- 

hereof:  "The 


authority  to  distribute  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial under  this  section  (other  than  under 
an  export  license  granted  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission)  is  limited  to  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  which  Is  contained  In 
or  intended  for  use  in  (1)  laboratory  samples, 
medical  devices,  or  monitoring  or  other  in- 
struments, or  (2)  the  distribution  of  which 
is  needed  to  deal  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion In  which  time  Is  of  the  essence;  but  in 
no  case  shall  It  extend  to  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  excess  of  five  hundred 
grams,  or  five  percent  of  the  known  bare 
sphere  critical  mass,  whichever  Is  smaller, 
per  year  per  recipient.". 

TECHNICAL  TRANSFERS 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  67  b.  of  the  1954  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"b.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
engage  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  produc- 
tion of  any  special  nuclear  material  or  the 
production  of  heavy  water  outside  of  the 
United  States  except  upon  authorization 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  after 
a  determination  that  such  activity  will  not 
be  Inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public:  Provided,  That  any  such  determina- 
tion by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  be  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Director  and  the  Administrator 
under  mutually-agreed-to  procedures  which 
shall  be  established  within  not  more  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  proviso.  Any  trade  secrets  or  proprietary 
Information  submitted  by  any  person  seek- 
ing an  authorization  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  afforded  the  maximum  degree  of 
protection  allowable  by  law.". 

APPROVAL  OF  RETRANSFERS 

Sec.  14.  The  Commission  shall  exercise  all 
authority  for  the  approval  of  any  retransfer 
of  United  States-supplied  material  or  equip- 
ment requiring  United  States  approval 
(other  than  imder  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91  c, 
144  b.,  or  144  c.  of  the  1954  Act).  The  Com- 
mission shall  follow  the  procedures  for  ex- 
port licensing  specified  in  section  111  of  1964 
Act  in  considering  any  request  or  applica- 
tion for  such  approval. 

EXPORT  BAN  FOB  SENSITIVE  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  directly  or  indirectly  any  sen- 
sitive nuclear  technology  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  state. 

EXPORT  LICENSING  PROCEDURES  AND  CRITERIA 

Sec.  16.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  10  of  the  1054  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  111.  Export  Licensing  PaocEDtrRES. — 

"a.  No  license  may  be  issued  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  the  export 
of  any  material  or  equipment,  no  exemption 
from  any  requirement  for  such  an  export 
Ucen.se  may  be  granted  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Comml.s.sion,  and  the  Administrator 
shall  not  distribute  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  under  sections  54  and  64  of 
the  1954  Act  until  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be — 

"  ( 1 )  has  f urnLshed  a  copy  of  the  license 
application  or  proposed  exemption  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
has  been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  issuance  of  the 
license,  grant  of  the  exemption,  or  distribu- 
tion of  material  will  not  be  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public.  Prior  to  mak- 
ing this  Judgment,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  obtain  the  views  of  the  Director,  the 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  other  concerned  Government  agencies 
(including  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 


sion in  the  case  of  a  proposed  distribution  of 
material)  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Prerident.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  provide  appropriate  data  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  proposed  export, 
exemption,  or  distribution,  subject  to  re- 
quests for  additional  data  and  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  or  the  Administrator, 
as  the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  finds  that  the  recipient  has  adhered 
to  the  criteria  in  section  112  since  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  section,  and  that  any  other 
applicable  statutory  requirements  are  met; 
and 

"(3)  as  of  the  effective  date  of  section  113, 
finds  that  all  applicable  criteria  set  forth 
In  such  section,  or  their  equivalent,  have 
been  agreed  to  and  will  be  adhered  to  by 
the  redolent. 

"b.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  relating  to  the  procedures 
which  will  apply  to  the  review  of  applications 
for  licenses  for  export  and  proposed  exemp- 
tions under  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  regulations 
shall  provide  for  what  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  deems  to  be  appropriate  issu- 
ance of  public  notice,  access  to  Information, 
scheduling  of  public  hearings,  and  recording 
of  minutes  and  votes  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  The  regulations  shall  also 
provide  for  a  written  announcement  of  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  decisions,  to 
be  accompanied  where  appropriate  by  a  pub- 
lic written  opinion  Including  any  concurring 
or  dissentmg  views  of  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  for  a  detailed  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  any  export  license  or  exemption 
approved  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  ap- 
proval together  with  a  summary  of  the  safe- 
guards required  to  be  followed  in  connection 
with  exports  under  such  license  or  exemption, 
"c.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  act  promptly  on  all  applications  for 
nuclear  export  licenses  consistent  with  Its 
statutory  duties. 

"Sec.  112.  Initial  Licensing  Cbtteria  for 
Nuclear  Exports. — 

"In  addition  to  other  requirements  of  law, 
the  United  States  adopts  the  following  cri- 
teria which,  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  must  be  adhered  to  by  all  recipients 
of  its  exports  of  material,  equipment  and 
technology  intended  for  use  in  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities: 

"( 1 )  IAEA  safeguards  must  be  applied  with 
respect  to  exported  material  and  exported 
equipment  and  to  any  derived  material; 

"(2)  no  exported  material,  exported  equip- 
ment, exported  technology,  or  derived  mate- 
rial may  be  used  for  any  nuclear  explosive 
device  or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
any  nuclear  explosive  device;  and.  In  the  caw 
of  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state,  no  other  ma- 
terial, equipment,  technology,  or  sensitive 
nuclear  technology  in,  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of,  or  under  the  control  of  the  recipient  may 
be  used  for  any  nuclear  explosive  device  or 
for  research  on  or  development  of  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device  except  as  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  Treaty  if  the  recipient  were 
a  party  to  the  Treaty; 

"(3)  adequate  physical  security  measures 
must  be  maintained  with  respect  to  exported 
material  and  exported  equipment  and  to  any 
derived  material; 

"(4)  no  exported  material,  exported  equip- 
ment, exported  technology,  or  derived  mate- 
rial may  be  retransferred  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  ex- 
cept with  the  prior  approval  of  the  United 
States; 

"(6)  no  exported  material  or  derived  mate- 
rial may  be  enriched  or  reprocessed,  and  no 
irradiated  fuel  elements  containing  exported 
material  or  derived  material  removed  from 
a  reactor  will  be  altered  In  form  or  content, 
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unless  the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States 
is  obtained  for  such  enrichment,  reprocessing 
or  alteration;  and  any  such  Irradiated  fuel 
elements  removed  from  a  reactor  must  be 
stored  In  a  facility  acceptable  to  the  United 
States; 

"(6)  the  recipient  must  adhere  to  the  fore- 
going conditions  with  respect  to  any  repli- 
cated material  and  replicated  equipment  and 
to  any  special  nuclear  material  used  In  or 
produced  through  the  use  of  any  such  repli- 
cated material  or  replicated  equipment.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  1954  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
Items  Immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  110: 

"Sec.  111.  Export  LlCL'n.nlng  Procedures. 
"Sec.  112.  Initial  Licensing  Criteria  for  Nu- 
clear Exports.". 

(b)  Effective  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  1964  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  113  as  follows: 
"Sec.  113.  Additional  Licensing  Criteria  foe 
Nuclear  Exports. 

"a.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 112  and  other  requirements  of  law,  the 
United  States  adopts  the  following  criteria 
which,  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
must  be  agreed  to  and  adhered  ito  by  recipi- 
ents of  Its  exports  of  material,  equipment, 
and  technology  intended  for  use  in  peaceful 
nuclear  activities,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section b.: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  non-nuclear  weapon 
state,  IAEA  safeguards  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  all  nuclear  activities  In,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of,  or  carried  out  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  recipient; 

"(2)  No  exported  material,  exported  equip- 
ment, exported  technology,  or  derived  mate- 
rial may  be  used  for  any  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice or  for  research  on  or  development  of  any 
nuclear  explosive  device;  and,  In  the  case  of 
a  non-nuclear-weapon  state,  no  crther  ma- 
terial, equipment,  technology,  or  sensitive 
nuclear  technology  In,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of,  or  under  the  control  of  the  recipient 
may  be  used  for  any  nuclear  explosive  device 
or  for  research  on  or  development  of  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device  except  as  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  Treaty  If  the  recipient  were 
a  party  to  the  Treaty; 

"(3)  Physical  security  measures  will  be 
established  and  maintained  with  respect  to 
all  nuclear  activities  in,  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of,  or  under  the  control  of  the  recipient; 

"(4)  No  material,  equipment,  technology, 
or  sensitive  nuclear  technology  In,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of,  or  under  the  control  of  the 
recipient  will  be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations 
unless  the  recipient  finds  that  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  this  section,  or  their  equivalent, 
wUl  be  adhered  to  by  the  nation  or  groups  of 
nations:  Provided,  That  no  exported  ma- 
terial, exported  equipment  or  derived  ma- 
terial may  be  retransferred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  United 
States; 

"(5)  (A)  No  material  In,  under  the  Juris- 
diction of,  or  under  the  control  of  the  recip- 
ient will  be  enriched  or  reprocessed,  no 
Irradiated  fuel  elements  containing  such 
material  which  are  to  be  removed  from  a 
reactor  will  be  altered  In  form  or  content, 
no  fabrication  involving  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial shall  be  performed,  and  no  special 
nuclear  material  will  be  stockpiled  except 
in  a  facility  In  a  nuclear-weapon  state  or  on 
International  territory  and  under  effective 
International  auspices  and  Inspection,  and 
any  such  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  be 
transferred  to  such  a  facility  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  removal  from  a  reactor  con- 
sistent with  safety  requirements; 

"(B)  Any  facilities  in,  imder  the  Juris- 
diction of,  or  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
cipient for  the  necessary  short-term  storage 


of  fuel  elements  containing  special  nuclear 
material  prior  to  placement  in  a  reactor  or 
of  Irradiated  fuel  elements  prior  to  transfer 
as  required  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
placed  under  effective  International  auspices 
and  Inspection,  Including  measures  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  any  such  fuel  elements  are 
not  altered  In  form  or  content;  and 

"(C)  Any  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, fuel  elements  containing  special  nu- 
clear material,  or  Irradiated  fuel  elements  to 
or  from  the  recipient  shall  be  conducted 
under  International  auspices. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  President  determines  that 
the  application  of  one  or  more  of  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subsection  a.  with  respect  to  any 
particular  recipient  would  (1)  lead  to  a 
significant  Increase  In  the  likelihood  that 
such  recipient  would  obtain  the  capability 
to  produce  a  nuclear  explosive  device  or  (2) 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  vital  United 
States  Interests,  he  may  by  order  propose  to 
suspend  the  application  of  all  or  some  por- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  those  criteria  with 
respect  to  that  recipient.  A  suspension  of 
the  application  of  some  but  not  all  of  those 
criteria  shall  not  affect  the  application  of 
the  remaining  criteria  with  respect  to  such 
recipient; 

"(2)  Any  such  proposed  suspension  order 
shall  become  effective  sixty  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted the  proposed  suspension  order  to  the 
Congress  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  reasons  underlying  his  determination, 
an  assessment  of  when  each  suspended 
criterion  could,  in  his  J\idgment,  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  recipient  In  question,  and 
a  statement  of  what  legislative  modifications 
In  the  criteria,  if  any,  he  would  recommend 
in  order  to  better  accomplish  the  non-pro- 
liferation objectives  of  the  United  States, 
unless  either  House  passes  a  resolution  dur- 
ing such  sixty-day  period  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  it  does  not  favor  the  proposed 
suspension  order.  The  President  may  by 
order,  cancel  all  or  some  part  of  any  such 
suspensions  at  any  time. 

"(3)  Any  such  proposed  suspension  order 
which  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  prior 
to  the  elapse  of  the  first  forty  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  any  such  sixty-day  period 
each  such  committee  shall  report  Its  views 
and  recommendations  on  the  proposed  sus- 
pension order  to  its  House  accompanied  by 
a  proposed  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  such  House  favors,  or  does  not  favor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  proposed  suspension 
order.  Any  such  resolution  shall  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  House  in  question 
(in  the  case  of  the  Senate  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  hours,  to  be  evenly  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponents) 
within  ten  days  of  continuous  session  and 
shall  be  voted  on  within  five  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  thereafter,  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine; 

"(4)  The  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress in  March  of  each  year  on  all  outstand- 
ing suspensions  of  the  criteria,  if  any,  and 
shall  Include  in  such  report  a  d'scussion  of 
whether  the  suspensions  need  to  bp  continued 
and  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the 
suspensions  on  the  non-proliferation  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
continuity  of  session  is  broken  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  sine  die,  and  in  computing 
any  period  of  days  of  continuous  session 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days.". 

(3)  Effective  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
1954  Act   Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 


lowing new  Item  Immediately  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  112: 

"Sec.  113.  Additional  Licensing  Criteria  for 
Nuclear  Exports.". 

COMPONENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  109  of  the  1964  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  109.  Component  and  Other  Parts  of 
Facilities. — 

"a.  With  respect  to  those  utilization  and 
production  facilities  which  are  so  determined 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pur- 
suant to  subsection  11  v.  (2)  or  11  cc.  (2) ,  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  may  Issue 
general  licenses  for  activities  other  than  ex- 
port required  to  be  licensed  under  section  101 
if  the  Comlnlssion  determines  in  writing  that 
such  general  licensing  will  not  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public. 

"b.  With  respect  to  those  utilization  and 
production  facilities  which  are  so  determined 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pur- 
suant to  subsection  11  v.  (2)  or  11  cc.  (2), 
and  other  items  or  substances  that  are  In- 
tended for  end-use  in  a  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility  SJXA  which  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  determines  are  especially 
relevant  for  export  control  purposes  because 
of  their  significance  from  the  standpoint  of 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive capability,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission may  issue  general  or  specific  licenses 
for  export  activities  required  to  be  licensed 
under  section  101  If  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  determines  In  writing  that  the 
Issuance  of  each  such  general  or  specific  li- 
cense wUl  not  be  Inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  or  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  not  issue  an  export  license 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  if  It 
is  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  un- 
der subsection  Ilia.,  that  the  export  would 
be  Inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity or  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public". 

(b)  The  Commission,  within  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  section  109  of  the  1954  Act.  Among  other 
things,  these  regulations  shall  provide  for 
prior  consultation  by  the  Commission  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator, 
the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  Commission's  determina- 
tion under  section  109b.  of  the  1954  Act  as  to 
what  other  items  and  substances  are  espe- 
cially relevant  for  export  control  purposes 
because  of  their  significance  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear explosive  capability; 

(c)  The  President,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  promulgate 
procedures  regarding  the  control  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  over  all  exports,  other 
than  those  licensed  by  the  Commission, 
which,  if  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  the  export  Is  Intended,  could  be 
of  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
venting the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
capability.  Among  other  things,  these  proce- 
dures shall  provide  fM-  prior  consultation,  as 
required,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director,  the 
Conunlsslon,  and  the  Administrator. 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  1954  Act 
is  amended  by  amending  the  Item  related  to 
section  109  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  109.  Components   and   Other  Relevant 
Export  Items  and  Substances". 
EXECtrrivE  reporting  on  nonprolifehation 
initiatives 
Sec.  18.  (a)   The  President  shall  review  all 
activities  of  Government  agencies  relating  to 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capability  and  shall   report   to   the 
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Congress  not  more  than  ont 
date  of  enactment  of  this  ' 
In  December  of  each  year 
activities.  This  report  shall 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  description  of  the 
toward — 

(1)    obtaining  adherence 
nonproliferatlon   criteria   set 
provisions  of  section  113  of 
which  are  specified  In  section 
Act,  by  all  nations  and 
Tn  the  event  that  the 
unable    to    obtain 
ments  or  other  mutual 
other  nuclear  supplier  nation  i 
one  or  more  of  the  section  Hi 
International  basis  with 
exports  because  of  the 
or  more  such  nuclear  suppllei 
sent  to  such  commitment,  the 
so  report  to  Congress.  His 
tlfy  the  reasons  why  such 
been  obtained,  and  shall  set 
recommendations  with  respect 
ate  measures  to  encourage  t  £ 
nonproliferation  commitment  s 
(11)  promoting  adherence 
(ill)  promoting  the 
clear  free  zones; 

(Iv)   strengthening  the  s 
International  Atomic  Energy 
templated  by  section  5  of  this 
(V)    accomplishing    the    .. 
contemplated  In  section  5  of 
(2)    a   statement   of  what 
any,  the  President  would 
ter  accomplish  the  non;^ 
tlves  of  the  United  States 
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(b)  The  annual  reports  to 
the    Commission     and     the 
which  are  otherwise  required 
Include  an  accounting  of  the 
those  agencies,  respectively 
proliferation  of  nuclear  explo^v 
and  recommendations  regardl 
tions  by  the  United  States  to 
proliferation.  Each  report  by 
trator  shall   Include  a  detaile|a 
developments  in  advanced 
rlchment  and  reprocessing  and 
In  breeder  reactor  and  hybrid 
reactor  technology  and  the 
these  developments  on  the 
nuclear  explosive  capability 
report  shall  Include  a  comp 
which    Includes   any   classified 
and  a  summary  unclassified 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commer  :e 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Relations  of  the  House  of  .. 
fully  and  currently  informed 
to  their  activities  to  effectuate 
of  this  Act  and  to  otherwise  ^.. 
llferatlon  of  nuclear  explosl've 

(d)  The  report  which  the 
mlt3  one  year  after  the  date 
shall  also  include  an  analysis 
rent  civil  agreement  for 
ated   pursuant  to  section    123 
Act.  Including  a  discussion  of 
adequacy  of  the  requirements  . 
tions  relating  to  the  safeguani 
controls  contained  therein,  wltt 
erence  to  whether  each 
prohibits  the  use  of  exported 
ported  equipment  or  derived 
nuclear  exoloslve  device  or  for 
or  development  of  a  nuclear 
vice.  Each  subsequent  annual 
Include  such  an  analysis  with  r , 
new  or  amended  agreements  for 

(e)  Any  classified  portions  ol 
required  bv  this  Act  shall  be  < 
the  Committee  on  International 
the  House  of  Representatives  . 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
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AtriHORIZATION 

Sec.  19.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,000,000  for  contributions  to 
the  IAEA  toward  its  safeguards  activities, 
which  amount  is  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  such 
sums  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  con- 
tribution to  the  IAEA  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  any  other  provision  of  law;  and 
Provided  further,  That  no  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  IAEA 
safeguards  Inspection  activities. 

Sec.  20.  No  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  af- 
fect military-related  activities  of  nuclear 
weapon  states  otherwise  permitted  under  the 
Treaty. 

OEFINrTlONS 

Sec.  21  (a) .  As  used  In  this  Act : 

(1)  The  term  "nuclear  fuel  services" 
means  uranium  enrichment  services,  nu- 
clear fuel  fabrication  services,  the  storage 
of  special  nuclear  material  and  Irradiated 
fuel  elements,  wast»  handling,  transporta- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material  and  any 
other  services  relating  to  the  use  of  source 
or  special  nuclear  material  as  fuel  in  a  reac- 
tor, except  that  It  shall  mean  nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  only  if,  and  when.  It  becomes 
necessary. 

(2)  The  term  "material"  means  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  and  sub- 
stances determined  to  be  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  explosive  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 109  b.  of  the  1954  Act  or  section 
19(c)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "equipment"  means  produc- 
tion facilities,  utilization  facilities,  and  com- 
ponents and  other  Items  detjrmined  to  be 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
capability  pursuant  to  subsection  109  b.  of 
the  1954  Act  or  section  19(c)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  terms  "exported  materials",  "ex- 
ported equipment"  and  "exported  tech- 
nology" mean  material,  equipment,  or  tech- 
nology, as  the  case  may  be,  which  has  been 
exported  by  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  term  "derived  material"  means 
material  produced  by  or  through  the  use  of 
exported  material  or  exported  equipment. 

(6)  The  term  "physical  security  measures" 
means  measures  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
theft,  sabotage,  or  unauthorized  use  of  equip- 
ment or  material. 

(7)  The  term  "safeguards"  means  a  sys- 
tem of  controls  designed  to  ensure  that  any 
material  and  equipment  subject  thereto  are 
not  used  to  further  any  non-peaceful  pur- 
po-e.  Including  use  In  or  development  of  any 
nuclear  explosive  device. 

(8)  The  term  "sensitive  nuclear  technol- 
ogy" means  any  Information  (Including  in- 
formation incorporated  In  equipment)  which 
Is  Important  to  the  design,  construction, 
fabrication,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  an 
enrichment  or  reprocessing  facility,  or  a  fa- 
cility for  the  production  of  heavy  water. 

(9)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

(10)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

(11)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

(12)  The  term  "Treaty"  means  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons. 

(13)  The  term  "Statute"  means  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

(14)  The  term  "IAEA"  means  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

(16)  The  term  "non-nuclear- weapon  state" 
means  any  country  other  than  a  nuclear- 
weapon  state. 


(16)  The    term    "nuclear-weapon    state" 
means  such  term  as  defined  In  article  IX  (3) 
of  the  Treaty. 

(17)  The  term  "recipient"  means  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  which  receives  ex- 
ported material  or  exported  equipment. 

(18)  The  term  "technology"  means  any 
Information  (Including  Information  Incor- 
porated In  material  or  equipment)  which  Is 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  capabil- 
ity, but  does  not  mean  sensitive  nuclear 
technology. 

(19)  the  terms  "enrichment"  and  "ura- 
nium enrichment"  mean  any  process  capable 
of  or  designed  for  separating  the  Isotopes  of 
uranium  from  each  other. 

(20)  The  term  "reprocessing"  means  any 
process  which  Is  capable  of  or  designed  for 
separating  fissile  material  from  spent  nuclear 
reactor  fuel  or  other  Irradiated  material. 

(21)  the  terms  "replicated  material"  and 
"replicated  equipment"  mean  material  or 
equipment,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  pro- 
duced or  constructed  by,  in,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  recipient  by  or  through  the  use  of  any 
exported  material,  exported  equipment,  ex- 
ported technology  or  derived  material. 

(22)  All  other  terms  used  in  this  Act  shall 
have  the  meaning  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
1954  Act,  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  the  Treaty. 

(b)  The  1954  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  12  as  follows: 

"Sec.  12.  AoDrnoNAL  DEPiNrrioNs 

"For  the  purposes  of  sections  67,  111,  112, 
113.  and  123  of  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

"(2)  The  term  'derived  material'  means 
material  produced  by  or  through  the  use  of 
exported  material  or  exported  equipment. 

"(3)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

"(4)  the  terms  'enrichment'  and  'uranium 
enrichment'  mean  any  process  capable  of  or 
designed  for  separating  the  Isotopes  of  ura- 
nium from  each  other. 

"(5)  The  term  'equlomenf  means  produc- 
tion facilities,  utilization  facilities,  and  com- 
ponents and  other  items  determined  to  be 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive 
capability  pursuant  to  subsection  10&  b.  of 
the  1954  Act  or  section  19(c)  of  this  Act. 
"(6)  The  terms  'exported  material",  'ex- 
ported equipment'  and  'exported  technology' 
mean  material,  equipment,  or  technology,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  has  been  exported  by 
the  United  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'material'  means  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  and  sub- 
stances determined  to  be  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  explosive  pursuant  to  subsection  109 
b.  of  the  1954  Act  or  section  19(c)  of  this 
Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'non-nuclear  weapon  state' 
means  any  country  other  than  a  nuclear- 
weaoon  state. 

"(9)  The  term  'nuclear-weapon  state' 
means  such  term  as  defined  in  article  EK  (3) 
of  the  Treaty. 

"(10)  The  term  'physical  security  measures' 
means  measures  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
theft,  sabotage,  or  unauthorized  use  of  equip- 
ment or  material. 

"(11)  The  term  'recipient'  means  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  which  receives  ex- 
ported material  or  exported  equipment. 

"(12)  the  terms  'replicated  material'  and 
'reollcated  equipment'  mean  material  or 
equipment,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  pro- 
duced or  constructed  by,  in,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  recipient  by  or  through  the  use  of  any 
exTDorted  material,  exported  equipment,  ex- 
ported technology  or  derived  material. 
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"(13)  The  term  'reprocessing'  means  any 
process  which  is  capable  of  or  designed  for 
separating  fissile  material  from  spent  nuclear 
reactor  fuel  or  other  Irradiated  material: 

"(14)  The  term  'sensitive  nuclear  tech- 
nology' means  any  information  (including 
information  incorporated  in  equipment) 
which  Is  Important  to  the  design,  construc- 
tion, fabrication,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  an  enrichment  or  reprocessing  facility,  or 
a  facility  for  the  production  of  heavy  water. 

"(15)  The  term  'technology'  means  any 
information  (including  information  incor- 
porated in  material  or  equipment)  which  is 
significant  from  the  standpoint  of  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explosive  ca- 
pability, but  does  not  mean  sensitive  nuclear 
technology. 

"(16)  The  term  Treaty'  means  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  1954  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  item 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
11: 
"Sec.  12.  Additional  Definitions.". 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  22.  All  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  agreements, 
certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Lssued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
Act,  by  (1)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part  there- 
of, in  exercising  the  functions  which  are  af- 
fected by  this  Act,  or  (11)  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  and, 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect;  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  parties  thereto  or  by  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
poucy  and  ptthpose 

Sections  2  and  3  introduce  the  principal 
concepts  of  the  bill: 

Strenethen  U.S.  nuclear  export  controls. 

Establish  effective  International  controls, 
including  a  stronwer  IAEA  and  barriers  to 
the  spread  of  national  enrichment  and  re- 
processing facilities. 

Guarantee  reliable  enriched  uranium  sup- 
plies to  countries  which  adhere  to  strict  con- 
trols— with  a  strong  bias  towards  developing 
International  fuel  supply  arranorements. 

Encourage  a  better  assessment  of  alterna- 
tive energy  options. 

Encourage  broader  adherence  to  NPT  and 
creation  of  Nuclear  Free  Zones. 

U.S.    rNITIATIVES 

Section  4  addresses  the  question  of  relia- 
ble fuel  supplies.  It  calls  for  the  U.S.  to  en- 
sure a  reliable  supply  of  enriched  uranium  to 
nations  which  adhere  to  strict  controls,  and 
to  increase  U.S.  capacity  to  meet  that  goal. 
The  President  must  submit  recommenda- 
tions In  one  year  on  specific  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  establish  an  international  fuel 
supply  system  (including  enrichment,  waste 
handling,  storage,  and — If  and  when  It  be- 
comes necessary — reprocessing),  including  a 
dl.scusslon  of  alternative  approaches  and  the 
possibility  of  placing  U.S.  facilities  under  in- 
ternational auspices.  Finally,  Section  4  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  international  spent 
fuel  storage  facilities  as  soon  as  possible. 

Section  6  calls  for  immediate  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate International  agreements: 

To  achieve  adherence  to  the  Phase  II  cri- 
teria by  all  nations. 

To  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  reprocess- 
ing or  enrichment  facilities  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  non-weapons  states. 

To  establish  physical  security  standards. 

To  adopt  a  system  of  sanctions  to  be 
applied  against  nations  which  further  pro- 
liferation. 


To  provide  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  ma- 
terials. 

Section  5  also  states  that  the  U.S.  will 
not  act  to  undermine  international  non- 
proliferation  control."!,  and  calls  for  measures 
to  strengthen  the  IAEA  and  to  promote 
NPT  adherence. 

Section   6  calls   for   the   establishment   of 
a   World    Energy    Institute    to   promote    the 
development   of    other    native    energy    re- 
sources and  to  aid  nations  in  assessing  their 
energy  needs. 

Section  7  directs  the  President  to  seek 
renegotiation  of  U.S.  agreements  for  cooper- 
ation where  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
conformance  with  the  Phase  II  criteria. 

Section  8  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  safeguards  training  pro- 
gram. 

REORGANIZATION    PROVISIONS 

Section  9  provides  that  State  will  be  the 
lead  agency  in  negotiating  agreements  for 
cooperation  with  the  technical  assistance 
and  concurrence  of  ERDA  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  NRC.  ACDA  must  prepare  a  safe- 
guards assessment  with  respect  to  each 
proposed  agreement.  Proposed  agreements 
for  cooperation  will  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee, 
and  Congress  Is  given  the  authority  to  veto 
a  proposed  agreement  by  one-House  disap- 
proval rather  than  a  concurrent  resolution. 

Section  10  Is  technical. 

Section  11  provides  that  State  will  be  the 
lead  agency  on  subsequent  arrangements, 
again  with  the  technical  assistance  and 
concurrence  of  ERDA.  These  arrangements 
concern  such  things  as  approval  on  reproc- 
essing, safeguards  procedures,  etc.  ACDA 
must  prepare  an  assessment  of  the  Implica- 
tion of  proposed  subsequent  arrangements 
which  are  significant  from  the  proliferation 
standnolnt. 

Section  12  provides  that  ERDA  may  only 
transfer  small  amoimts  of  nuclear  material 
on  a  gov°rnment-to-government  basis  with- 
out an  NRC  license. 

Section  13  places  authority  for  approving 
technology  transfers  In  NRC  rather  than 
ERDA. 

Section  14  requires  NRC  approval  of  re- 
transfers  of  U.S.  exports  to  third  parties 
under  the  same  procedures  as  would  apply 
to  a  direct  export  license.  (Retransfers  are 
currently  treated  as  subsequent  arrange- 
ments.) 

EXPORT    CONTROLS 

Section  15  prohibits  U.S.  exports  of  en- 
richment, reprocessing,  and  heavy  water 
technology  to  any  non-weapon  state. 

Section  16  includes  licensing  procedures 
and  two  Phases  of  export  criteria. 

Phase  I— Effective  immediately,  the  U.S. 
will  cease  exporting  nuclear  Items  to  nations 
which  violate  any  of  the  Phase  I  criteria. 
Those  deals  with  the  use  of  U.S.  exports 
and  nuclear  material  derived  from  the  use 
of  U.S.  exports,  and  applies  to  materials  pre- 
viously exported.  With  the  exception  of  the 
nuclear  explosion  clause,  Phase  I  does  not 
affect  other  nuclear  activities  of  recipient 
nations. 

The  Phase  I  mechanism  Is  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  problem  of  crealtng  an  immediate 
"moratorium"  on  exports  to  nations  with 
which  we  have  weak  agreements.  Instead, 
the  countries  will  be  on  notice  that  we  will 
sever  supplies  If  they  actually  take  actions 
which  would  be  unacceptable.  The  Phase  I 
criteria  are: 

Safeguards  must  be  applied  to  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  derived  material  In  non-weapons 
states 

No  nuclear  explosions  by  non-we?.pons 
states — peaceful  or  otherwise — regardless  of 
where  the  material  originated;  weapons 
states  may  not  vise  U.S.  exports  or  derived 
material  for  nuclear  explosions 


Physical  security  must  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  U.S.  exports  and  derived  material 
by  all  nations 

No  reprocessing  of  U.S.  exports  or  derived 
material  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
U.S.,  and  storage  ol  U.S.-related  spent  fuel 
must  be  in  facilities  acceptable  to  the  U.S.: 
applicable  to  all  nations 

No  transfer  of  U.S.  exports  and  derived  ma- 
terial to  third  countries  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  U.S.;  applicable  to  all  nations 

The  above  controls  will  be  applied  to  all 
replicated  material  and  equipment;  appli- 
cable to  all  nations. 

Phase  II— The  Phase  II  criteria  go  Into 
effect  In  18  months.  However,  the  President 
may  succeed  any  part  of  these  criteria  for 
an  indefinite  period  for  any  specific  country 
subject  to  a  one-House  congreslsonal  over- 
ride. Annual  reports  on  the  need  to  con- 
tinue any  such  suspensions  are  required, 
and  suspensions  may  be  cancelled  by  the 
President  at  any  time  (or,  of  course,  by 
legislation). 

Unlike  Phase  I,  Phase  II  requires  NRC 
•to  find  that  the  recipient  has  agreed  to  the 
criteria  prior  to  licensing  any  exports,  and 
supplies  will  be  severed  if  any  of  the  criteria 
are  actually  violated.  The  additional  pro- 
spective aspect  refiects  the  fact  that  the 
President  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate necessary  amendments  to  our  agree- 
ments before  the  tough  criteria  go  Into  ef- 
fect, and  can  make  exceptions  In  special 
cases. 

Whereas  Phase  I  applies  primarily  to  the 
use  of  U.S.  exports.  Phase  n  applies  to  all 
of  a  country's  nuclear  activities.  The  criteria 
are  as  follows : 

Safeguards  on  all  nuclear  activities  In  non- 
weapons  states 

No  nuclear  explosions  (same  as  Phase  I 
provision) 

Physical  security  must  be  maintained  on 
all  activities  by  all  nations 

No  fuel  cycle  activities  except  In  Interna- 
tional facilities  located  In  weapons  states  or 
on  International  territory;  applicable  to  all 
nations.  This  provision  extends  to  enrich- 
ment, reprocessing,  fabrication,  storage  of 
special  nuclear  material  and  spent  fuel.  In 
addition,  transportation  must  be  under  in- 
ternational auspices. 

No  transfer  of  any  nuclear  materials  (thus 
covering  all  supplier  country  transactions) 
unless  these  criteria  are  adhered  to  by  the 
recipient's  customer. 

(No  replication  provision  is  necessary, 
since  Phase  II  applies  to  all  of  a  country's 
nuclear  activities) 

The  new  export  procedures  require  NRC 
to  obtain  a  consolidated  administration  po- 
sition on  each  license  application,  and  NRC 
may  not  Issue  any  license  which  the  ad- 
ministration opposes.  As  noted  above,  NRC 
must  also  find  (under  Phase  I)  that  the  ap- 
plicable criteria  have  not  been  violated  and 
(under  Phase  II)  that  the  recipient  will  ad- 
here to  the  applicable  criteria.  These  provi- 
sions also  apply  to  ERDA  distribution  of 
special  nuclear  material.  NRC  must  Issue 
regulations  providing  for  what  it  deems  to 
be  appropriate  public  participation  in  li- 
censing proceedings.  NRC  must  Issue  a  writ- 
ten opinion  where  appropriate  Including  any 
concurring  or  dissenting  views  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

COMPONENTS 

Section  17  requires  NRC  to  determine  what 
components  are  especially  Important  from 
the  proliferation  standpoint,  and  to  handle 
all  applications  for  such  exports.  Resp>on- 
sibility  for  the  remaining  components  which 
could  be  significant  if  used  for  nuclear  pur- 
poses is  divided  between  NRC  and  Com- 
merce depending  on  the  expected  end-use  of 
the  component. 

REPORTING 

Section  18  requires  an  annual  report  on 
overall  Federal  non-proliferation  efforts,  in- 
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IAEA,  (Congress  already  auth<  rlzed  $3  mil- 
lion last  year,  for  a  total  of  $5  million.)  One 
million  of  this  authorization  piust  be  used 
for  IAEA  Inspection  activities. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  20  provides  than  thll  bill  will  not 
affect  military  activities  of  the  weapons 
states. 

Section  21  sets  forth  deflnltli  ms. 

Section  22  Is  a  savings  provl  Ion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  the  bill 
we  introduce  today,  the  Nucl  ear  Nonpro- 
Uferatlon Act  of  1977.  has  important  im- 
plications for  this  Nation,  and  for  the 
world.  This  bill,  which  seels  to  reduce 
the  spectre  of  a  nuclear  tolocaust  by 
placing  strict  controls  on  our  own  nu- 
clear exports,  and  by  requirli  ig  other  na- 
tions to  accept  some  basic  controls  on 
the  use  of  materials  we  exp  >rt  to  them, 
represents  a  major  step  in  t  le  direction 
of  world  peace.  The  bill's  >bjective  of 
streamlining  this  Nation's  i-espon.sibill- 
ties  for  the  approval  of  such  exports  will 
expedite  and  coordinate  exls  ing  and  fu- 
ture policies. 

This  legislation  is  needed.  In  the  last 
Congress  similar  legislation  \  ras  reported 
to  the  floor,  but,  because  of  the  end  of 
the  session,  was  not  acted  up  m.  Our  fur- 
ther examination  of  this  pFoposal  will 
build  on  the  previous  extensive  work.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Con^lttee  will 
work  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  this  effort. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  t » seek  prog- 
ress on  nonproUferatlon  on  n  lany  phases 
at  the  same  time.  First,  th<  legislation 
seeks  to  strengthen  U.S.  nu<  lear  export 
controls.  Second,  the  bill  seete  the  estab- 
lishment of  strong  interna  ;ional  con- 
trols, including  a  stronger  Lft  EA  and  the 
establishment  of  barriers  to  the  spread 
of  national  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
facilities.  Third,  we  seek  to  i  aiarantee  a 
reliable  nuclear  fuel  supply  \  o  coimtrles 
which  adhere  to  strict  contr  )ls.  Fourth, 
this  legislation  not  only  encourages 
broader  adherence  to  the  NIT  and  the 
creation  of  nuclear  free  zon  ?.s.  but  also 
encourages  a  better  assessme  at  of  alter- 
native energy  options. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  por  tions  of  the 
bill  is  the  export  controls  whl  ;h  will  gov- 
ern the  export  of  our  nucleai  items.  The 
bill  creates  two  phases  of  cri  :erla  which 
are  to  be  applied.  First  effective  upon 
enactment,  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  stop  exporting  nucli  ar  items  to 
nations  which  violate  the  cr  teria  listed 
in  section  16(a).  Second,  se;tion  16(b) 
defines  stricter  criteria  which  will  go  into 
effect  18  months  after  enaclment,  sub- 
ject to  waiver  provisions.  By  providing 
for  a  staggered  implementation  period 
of  these  criteria  we  can  devfelop  gulde- 
Unes  and  agreements  cons:  stent  with 
those  now  existing.  Yet,  at  th(  s  same  time 


we  can  further  develop  these  criteria  to 
achieve  the  new  goals  established  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  nu- 
clear proliferation  issue  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  facing  mankind  today. 
The  destructive  capabilities  of  these 
atomic  weapons  need  not  be  detailed 
here  to  prove  that  one  of  our  principal 
duties  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  is  to 
see  that  they  are  never  used  again.  This 
bill  is  one  step  in  that  larger  effort. 

The  Nuclear  NonproUferatlon  Act  wiU 
accelerate  the  process  of  implementing 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons — NPT. 
The  treaty  attempts  to  create  a  world 
safer  for  all  humanity  and  in  which  these 
enormous  resources  of  the  atom  will  be 
channeled  from  military  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses. The  NPT  is  our  poUcy  umbreUa  in 
this  field.  All  efforts  to  apply  Its  prin- 
ciples more  thoroughly  are  taken  in  pur- 
suance of  this  treaty  obligation. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  NPT's  most  serious  prob- 
lem :  Can  the  treaty  be  effective  without 
universal  acceptance?  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  universal  acceptance  wUl 
come  soon.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
nations  closest  to  becoming  nuclear 
powers  are  not  members  of  the  NPT.  But 
alternatives  do  exist  that,  whUe  falling 
short  of  world  agreement,  wiU  help  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  nations  to  sign 
the  treaty  or  at  least  follow  its  principles. 
This  bill  serves  to  provide  one  avenue  of 
such  incentives  for  nations  eager  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  power. 

Essentially,  the  bill  for  the  first  time 
establishes  in  law  U.S.  policy  governing 
our  export  of  nuclear  suppUes  and  ma- 
terials. Effective  immediately,  no  U.S. 
nuclear  exports  may  be  used  by  a  re- 
cipient nation  for  any  purpose  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  NPT.  AU  such  supplies 
must  be  intemationaUy  safeguarded,  the 
recipient  may  not  use  U.S.  spent  fuel  for 
reprocessing  without  our  approval,  and 
it  may  not  explode  a  nuclear  device. 
These  are  the  minimum  possible  stand- 
ards that  could  serve  the  principles  of 
the  NPT.  To  avoid  the  onerous  burdens 
of  an  immediate  implementation  of  more 
comprehensive  and  strict  statutory  con- 
trols, these  are  delayed  for  18  months 
after  enactment.  Herein  lies  the  core  of 
the  bill,  for  it  sets  forth  the  permanent 
standards  that  wIU  govern  aU  future 
nuclear  exports  after  the  interim  period. 
The  key  is  that  all  nuclear  activities  of 
the  recipient  must  be  safeguarded,  and 
that  no  program  which  produces 
weapons  grade  material  wUl  be  per- 
mitted. These  terms  are  meant  to  pre- 
vent any  U.S.  assistance  whatsoever  in 
the  development  of  any  other  nation's 
atomic  bomb  program.  It  is  that  simple. 
If  a  nation  insists  that  it  go  forward  with  . 
a  nuclear  weapons  program,  it  will  have 
to  do  so  without  the  nuclear  material 
and  technology  offered  by  the  United 
States.  And  by  such  a  choice,  the  nation 
also  will  be  foregoing  the  benefits  of  a 
peaceful  nuclear  program  in  partnership 
with  America. 

It  is  our  hope  that  no  nation  will  be 
cut  off  from  our  nuclear  trade,  because  of 
these  conditions.  The  framework  is  clear- 
ly to  provide  incentives  rather  than  pen- 


alties. The  United  States  will  commit  it- 
self to  supply  peaceful  nuclear  technol- 
ogy— including  a  guaranteed  supply  of 
fuel  for  any  reactor— to  a  nation  that 
agrees  to  these  fundamental  nonproUf- 
eratlon principles.  Although  we  cannot 
demand  that  other  nations  sign  the  NPT, 
we  can  at  least  make  sure  that  every 
country  that  receives  our  nuclear  assist- 
ance adheres  to  its  principles.  There  is 
no  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  atomic 
weapons. 

The  bill  Is  not  limited  to  U.S.  Initia- 
tives. In  fact,  it  does  all  that  is  possible 
to  encourage  other  nuclear  nations  to 
take  similar  action.  But  that  interna- 
tional negotiations  must  reside  primar- 
ily in  the  executive.  It  is  the  President 
who  must  persuade  the  other  nuclear 
nations  of  the  world  to  forego  possible 
temporary  economic  advantages  in  order 
to  stop  the  spread  of  weapons  technol- 
ogy and  weapons  grade  materials.  The 
goals  of  the  bill  will  be  only  partially 
achieved  imless  the  other  nuclear  powers 
follow  suit.  But  one  nation  must  take  the 
lead,  and  aU  signs  say  It  should  be  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations 
with  the  proviso  that  when  one  commit- 
tee reports  the  other  committee  will  have 
30  calendar  days  in  which  to  report,  or 
thereafter  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  joined  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Percy.  Ribicoff  and  Javits,  in 
Uitroducing  the  Nuclear  NonproUfera- 
tlon Act  of  1977. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  I  look 
forward  to  chairing  hearings  on  this 
critical  legislation,  because  I  strongly 
beUeve  that  nuclear  proliferation  poses 
an  Immediate  threat  to  the  safety  and 
stabiUty  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  touches  the  life  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  cannot  be  shoved  aside.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  court  disaster. 

Tougher  controls  of  U.S.  nuclear  ex- 
ports plus  stiffer  regulations  worldwide 
are  the  only  means  to  stave  off  the  grim 
reality  that  someday,  perhaps  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  some  small  nation 
WiU  trigger  an  International  nuclear  con- 
frontation over  something  as  minor  as 
a  border  dispute. 

Guarding  against  such  an  event  has  to 
be  a  major  concern  of  the  95th  Congress, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  pleased  that  this 
bUl  is  introduced  today  with  bipartisan 
authorship. 

Late  last  year  I  was  prlvUeged  to  join 
a  factfinding  mission  to  the  Middle  East 
headed  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff.  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Baker.  During  the 
course  of  this  mission  we  discovered  that 
there  is  a  widespread  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  nations  to  proceed  with  tougher 
safety  procedures. 

Por  instance,  in  virtuaUy  every  coun- 
try we  visited  leaders  expressed  great 
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interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons-free  zone  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  Iran,  the  Shah  indicated  that 
he  would  be  wUling  to  shelve  plans  for 
uranium  fuel  enrichment  faciUties  if  he 
could  be  assured  of  a  guaranteed  inter- 
national supplier  in  the  future.  In  Egj'pt, 
President  Sadat  declared  his  wUUngness 
to  agree  to  the  most  stringent  safeguards 
in  connection  with  proposed  U.S.  sales 
to  his  country. 

I  cite  these  findings,  because  they  re- 
flect growing  international  concern  that 
the  rapid  spread  of  nuclear  power  plants 
not  be  accompanied  by  the  potential  for 
tragedy  through  fuel  being  diverted  for 
nonpeaceful  purposes. 

President  Carter  indicated  through- 
out his  campaign — including  a  speech 
at  the  United  Nations — during  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  in  subsequent  state- 
ments that  he  places  very  high  priority 
on  nuclear  proliferation  dangers.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Carter  and  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  breadth  of  knowledge 
and  intense  interest.  Clearly,  the  Carter 
administration  shares  congressional 
concern  on  this  issue,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  such  a  meshing  of  interests  will 
translate  into  enactment  of  a  meaning- 
ful bill  that  goes  far  toward  reducing 
global  proliferation  dangers. 

Such  legislation  is  essential,  because 
the  days  have  passed  when  nuclear  know- 
how  and  fabrication  were  predominantly 
technological  monoplies  of  the  United 
States.  We  could,  in  those  days,  set  the 
terms  of  sale,  the  antual  agreements,  the 
safeguards.  But  scientific  knowledge  does 
not  remain  the  sole  custody  of  one  or  a 
few  nations  for  very  long,  and  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  sobering  responsibil- 
ity for  weighing  the  proper  actions  to  be 
taken  in  providing  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear while  safeguarding  against  the  po- 
tential tragedy. 

About  2.2  miUion  pounds — the  equiva- 
lent of  200,000  small  atomic  bombs — of 
Plutonium  239  will  be  produced  each 
year  by  the  year  2000,  as  a  byproduct  of 
nuclear  electrical  generation.  The  only 
thing  standing  between  the  millions  of 
pounds  of  Plutonium  to  be  produced 
by  the  world's  reactors,  and  atomic  weap- 
ons produced  from  the  plutonium  will  be 
the  quality  of  the  safeguards  and  inter- 
national agreements  drafted  during  these 
years. 

That  should  be  a  sobering  reality  to 
all  of  us  as  we  review  this  critically  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  898.  A  biU  entitled  "Spill  Prevention 
and  Cleanup  for  Energy  Transportation 
Systems  Act  of  1977";  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  V/orks  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  jointly,  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

BPILL    PREVENTION    AND    CLEANUP    FOB    ENERGY 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  SpiU  Prevention  and 
Cleanup  for  Energy  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  obection.  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Spill  Prevention  and 
Cleanup  for  Energy  Transportation  Systems 
Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I.  FEDERAL  OIL  AND  TOXIC  StTB- 
STANCE  TANKER  POLLUTION  LIABIL- 
ITY AND   COMPENSATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Finding. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  The  damages  and  cleanup  costs  result- 
ing from  oil  and  toxic  substance  spills  by 
tankers  are  matters  of  major  national 
concern. 

(2)  The  transportation  of  oil  and  toxic 
substances  In,  on.  or  near  Inland  and  ocean 
waters  create  environmental  risks,  and  may 
Impair  the  rights  of  shoreline  property  own- 
ers and  harm  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Existing  law  with  respect  to  liability 
and  compensation  for  oil  and  toxic  sub- 
stance pollution  damage  by  tanker  Is  Incon- 
sistent, Inadequate,  Incomplete,  Inefficient, 
and  inequitable. 

(4)  The  legal  rules  applicable  to  oil  and 
toxic  substances  pollution  by  tanker  liabil- 
ity and  compensation  need  to  be  rationalized 
and  reformed  to  assure  that  adequate  and 
timely  compensation  is  available  for  such 
pollution. 

(b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
ba  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to— 

(1)  enact  a  comprehen-sive  national  law 
governing  pollution  liability  and  compen- 
sation for  tankers  carrying  oil  and  toxic 
substances. 

(2)  maximize  the  incentive  for  all  persons 
tran-sporting  oil  and  toxic  substances  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  oil  and  toxic  substances. 

(3)  establish  a  strict  liability  standard  for 
cleanup  costs  and  damages  resulting  from 
the  discharge  of  oil; 

(4)  create  a  single  and  all-lncluslve  com- 
pensation fund  to  pay  for  all  cleanup  and 
damageo   resulting   from  such   a   discharge; 

(5)  provide  adequate  funds  and  an  ex- 
peditious procedure  to  compensate  those  In- 
jured by  such  a  discharge:  and 

(6)  provide  for  the  restoration,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  replacement  of  the  natural  resources 
damaged  by  a  discharge  of  oil. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  indicates  otherwise,  the  term — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Federal 
Oil  Pollution  LlablUty  and  Compensation 
Administration; 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Administration; 

(3)  "aqviatlc  and  terrestrial  environment" 
means  the  coa.<5tal  zone  defined  In  Sec.  304(1) 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1453(1)),  the  seabed,  subsoil,  re- 
sources, and  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  and  fisheries  zone  over  which  the 
United  States  asserts  exclusive  fishery  man- 
agement, the  waters  of  the  continguous  zone, 
the  waters  within  the  safety  zone  around  a 
deepwater  port,  and  waters  superjacent  to 
the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States 
and  any  other  lands  or  waters  of  the  United 
States;  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  other  living  re- 
sources of  such  lands  and  waters;  and  the 
recreational  and  scenic  values  of  such  lands, 
waters,  and  resources; 

(4)  "barrel"  means  42  United  States  gallons 
at  60  degree  Fahrenheit; 

(5)  "cleanup  costs"  means  all  actual  costs. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  any  State  or  local  government,  to 


any  foreign  governments,  or  to  their  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors,  of  (A)  removing 
or  attempting  to  remove,  or,  (B)  taking  other 
measures  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  mitigate 
damages  to  the  public  health  or  welfare,  or 
to  public  and  private  property  Including  but 
not  limited  to  shorelines,  beaches,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  the  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial environment; 

(6)  "contiguous  zone"  means  the  entire 
zone  established  or  to  be  established  by  the 
United  States  under  article  24  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contigu- 
ous Zone  (16  UST  1606;  TIAS  5369)  includ- 
ing the  fishery  conservation  zone  established 
pursuant  to  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976; 

(7)  "damages"  means  all  direct  and  proxi- 
mate damages,  except  cleanup  costs,  suffered 
by  any  person  as  a  result  of  a  discharge  of 
oil  or  toxic  substances  from  tankers  includ- 
ing  

(A)  the  value  of  any  loss  or  Injury  at  the 
time  such  loss  or  Injury  Is  Incurred,  with 
respect  to  any  real  or  personal  property  that 
is  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  toxic  substances; 

(B)  the  cost  of  restoring,  repairing  or  re- 
placing any  real  or  personal  property  that  Is 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  discharge  of  oU 
or  toxic  substances  any  Income  necessarily 
lost  during  the  time  such  property  Is  being 
restored,  repaired,  or  replaced;  and  any  re- 
duction In  the  value  of  such  property  there- 
after, by  comparison  with  Its  value  prior  to 
such  discharge; 

(C)  any  loss  of  Income  or  Impairment  of 
earning  capacity  due  to  damages  to  real  or 
personal  property.  Including  natural  re- 
sources, without  regard  to  ownership  of  such 
property  or  resources,  that  Is  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  sub- 
stances If  the  claimant  derives  at  least  50 
per  centum  of  his  or  her  earnings  from  ac- 
tivities which  utilize  the  property  or  natural 
resources; 

(D)  any  costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  or  any  State  government  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  natural  resources  that  are 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  discharge  of  oil 
or  toxic  substances; 

(E)  any  loss  to  citizens  of  any  use  of  real 
property  or  of  natural  resources  as  a  result 
of  a  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  substance  If 
such  property  or  resources  are  owned,  man- 
aged, held  In  trust,  or  otherwise  controlled 
by  the  Federal  or  any  State  government; 
and 

(F)  any  loss  of  tax  revenue  by  a  State  or 
local  government  due  to  Injury  to  real  or 
personal  property  directly  resulting  from  oil 
or  toxic  substance  contamination. 

(8)  "deepwater  port"  has  the  meaning  set 
forth  in  section  3(10)  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  (33U.S.C.  1502(?.0)); 

(9)  "discharge"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pour- 
ing, emptying,  or  dumping,  regardless  of 
whether  It  occurred  Intentlonailly  or  unin- 
tentionally; 

(10)  "Fund"  means  the  Federal  OU  Pol- 
lution Compensation  Fund; 

(11)  "natural  resources"  means  land,  fish, 
wildlife,  biota,  air,  water,  and  other  such 
resources  owned,  managed,  held  in  trust,  or 
otherwise  controlled  by  the  Federal  or  any 
State  government; 

(12)  "offshore  facility"  means  any  facil- 
ity located  In,  on,  or  under  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  waters  of 
the  contiguous  zone,  or  any  facility  utilized 
In  oil  exploration  or  production  activities 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States; 

(13)  "oil"  means  petroleum.  Including 
crude  oil  or  any  fraction  or  residue  there- 
from; 

(14)  "onshore  facility"  means  any  facility 
located  In,  on,  or  under  any  land  within  the 
United  States  other  than  submerged  land; 
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(15)  "owner  and  operator"  mi  ana  (A)  with 
respect  to  a  vessel,  any  person]  owning,  op- 
erating, or  chartering  by  demlie,  such  ves- 
sel; (B)  with  respect  to  an  offlshore  or  on- 
shore facility,  any  person  ownlig  or  operat- 
ing such  facility,  whether  by  lejse.  contract, 
or  other  form  of  agreement;  atid  (C)  with 
respect  to  any  abandoned  facility,  the  per- 
son who  owned  or  operated  sue*  facility  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  abanddnment; 

(16)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  a  pub- 
lic or  private  corporation,  partnership  or 
other  association,  or  a  govemme  nt  entity; 

(17)  "person   In   charge"   mjans   the   In 
dividual    Immediately    responsible    for    the 
operations  of  a  vessel,  onshore  or  offshore 
facility,  or  deepwater  port; 

(18)  "safety  zone"  means  th«  safety  zone 
around  a  deepwater  port  as  defli  ed  pursuant 
to  section  10(d)  of  the  Deepwtier  Port  Act 
of  1974   (33  use.  1509(d)); 

(19)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation; 

(20)  "State"  Includes  each  or  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  Dlstrl<  t  of  Colum 
bla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pueito  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American)  Samoa,  and 
the  Canal  Zone; 

(21)  "toxic  substance"  mea43  any  sub- 
stance which  Is 

(A)  designated  a  toxic  substince  pursu 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Toxl^  Substances 
Control  Act; 

(B)  Inflammable  or  combustltile 

(C)  designated  a  polluting  substance  un- 
der section  12(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.8.C.  1162) 

(22)  "transfer"  or  "transferre  1"  includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  both  on  oadlng  and 
offloading  between  facilities;  oi  between  a 
vessel  and  a  deepwater  port;  am  I 

(23)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  contrivance  hat  Is  used 
or  capable  of  being  used  as  a  met  ns  of  trans 
portatlon  on  water,  whether  self-  propelled  or 
not. 

(24)  "vessel  surveillance  system"  means 
any  system  of  observation  by  mechanical, 
electronic  or  visual  means.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to  ship  patrols,  air  jatrols,  and 
satellite  surveillance,  aimed  at  a  ghtlng  and 
Identifying  discharges  from  ve<5els  and/or 
vessel  movements. 

PROHlBmON,  NOTIFICATTON,  ANl  I 

Src.   103.   (a)(1)    The  discharge 
toxic  substances  In   harmful 
determined  by  the  President 
311(b)(4)    of  the  Federal   Wat^ 
Control  Act  Is  prohibited. 

(2)    The  owner  or  operator 
from  which  oil  or  toxic 
charged  In  violation  of  this 
a.ssessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
$10,000:  Provded,  however.  That 
or  operator  shall  not  also  be 
penalty,  tmder  section  311(b)  (6) 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Ac 
18(a)  (2)  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
for  the  same  discharge. 

(b)  Any  person  In  charge  of  a 
as  soon  as  he/she  has  knowledge 
charge  of  oil  or  toxic  substance 
vessel,   in  violation  of  this  a 
dlately  notify  the  appropriate  _ 
United  States  Government  of  sucj 
Any   such   person   who   falls   to 
mediately   such    agency   of   such 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  flnec 
than   $50,000   or   imprisoned   for 
than  1  year,  or  both:  Provided, 
no  person  convicted  under  this 
also  be  convicted  for  the  same 
notify  under  section  311(b)(5) 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  i 
section  18(b)  of  the  Deepwater 
1974.  Notification  received  purs. 
sectlon  or  Information  obtained 
ploltatlon  of  such  notification 
used  against  any  such  person  in 
Inal  case,  except  a  prosee\itlon 
or  for  giving  false  statement. 
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(c)  (1)  Whenever  any  oil  or  toxic  substance 
Is  discharged,  the  President  shall  act  to  re- 
move or  arrange  for  the  removal  of  such 
oil  or  toxic  substance  unless  he/she  deter- 
mines such  removal  will  be  done  properly 
and  expeditiously  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  vessel,  from  which  the  discharge 
occurs. 

(2)  Removal  of  oil  or  toxic  substances  and 
actions  to  minimize  damage  from  the  dis- 
charge shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
be  In  accordance  with  the  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  removal  of  oil  and  haz- 
ardous substances  established  piirsuant  to 
section  311(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  President  acta  to  re- 
move a  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  substance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  he/she  Is  au- 
thorized to  draw  upon  the  money  available 
in  the  Fund  established  pursuant  to  this 

Act.  Such  money  sheQl  be  used  to  pay 
promptly  for  all  cleanup  costs  Incurred  by 
the  President  in  removing  or  In  minimizing 
damage  caused  by  such  dlschsui^e. 

LIABILmr   FOR   DISCHARGE   OF   OXL 

Sec.  104  .  (a)  Cleanup. — All  cleanup  costs. 
Incurred  by  the  President,  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal,  State  or  local  official  or  agency, 
or  any  other  person.  In  connection  with  a 
discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  substance  shall  be 
borne  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  ves- 
sel,  from  which  the  discharge  occurred. 

(b)  Vessels. —  (1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d).  the  owner  and  operator  of 
a  vessel  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable, 
without  regard  to  fault,  for  damages  which 
result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  sub- 
stance from  such  vessel.  Such  liability  shall 
not  exceed  $150  per  gross  ton,  except  that 
if  It  can  be  shown — 

(A)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  or  willful  misconduct,  with- 
in the  knowledge  and  privity  of  the  owner, 
operator,  or  person  In  charge;  or 

(B)  that  such  discharge  was  the  result  of  a 
violation  of  applicable  safety,  constr\ictlon 
or  operating  standards  or  regulations  as  es- 
tablished In  Title  II  of  this  Act;  such  owner 
and  operator  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  full  amoimt  of  cleanup  costs 
and  damages. 

(2)  The  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel 
carrying  oil  which  has  been  transported 
through  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  loaded 
on  such  vessel  at  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  pipeline,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable,  without  regard  to  fault,  subject  to  the 
limits  and  conditions  contained  in  this  8\ab- 
seotion,  to  residents  or  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages  re- 
sxiltlng  from  the  discharge  of  oil  from  such 
vessel. 

(c)  Defenses. — Liability  for  costs  and 
damages  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oil 
or  toxic  substance  shall  not  be  Imposed  on 
any  person  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  if  the  owner,  operator,  or  llcen.see  In- 
volved establishes  that  such  discharge  was 
caused  solely  by  an  act  of  war.  In  addition, 
liability  with  respect  to  damages  claimed  by  a 
damaged  party  shall  not  be  imposed  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  if  the 
owner  or  operator  Involved  establishes  that 
such  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  the  negli- 
gence or  international  act  of  such  damaged 
party. 

(d)  Subrogation. —  (1)  In  any  case  In 
which  the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel 
are  held  liable,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  for  costs  and  damages  resulting  from  a 
dlschaxge  of  oil,  such  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor shall  be  subrogated,  if  such  discharge  was 
caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
or  operator  of  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility 
or  on  the  part  of  the  licensee  of  a  deepwater 
port,  to  the  rights  of  any  person  who  Is  en- 
titled to  recover  any  damages  against  stich 
owner,  operator,  or  licensee. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 


in  any  way  affect  or  limit  any  rights  that  an 
owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel,  or  that  the 
Fund  may  have  against  any  third  paity 
whose  acts  may  have  caused  or  contributed  to 
a  discharge  of  ofl  or  toxic  substances. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a  vessel  are  held  liable,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  costs  and  dam- 
ages resulting  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic 
substance  that  was  caused  solely  by  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  falling  to  maintain  adequate  aids  to  navi- 
gation, such  owner  or  operator  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  cleanup  and  damage  ex- 
penditures from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
such  cases,  the  Fund  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
seek  recovery  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  cleanup  and  damage  expenditures  by  the 
Fund. 

THE  federal  CIL  POLLUTION  LIABILITY  AND 
COMPENSATION     ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  an  agency  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Oil  and  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Tanker  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Administration. 

(b)  Officehs.— (1)  There  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Toxic  Substances 
Tanker  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensa- 
tion Administration.  The  Administrator  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  5315).  The 
Administrator  shall  report  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary,  except  that  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review,  delay,  reversal  or  other  action  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

(2)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  OU  and 
Toxic  Substances  PoUutlon  Liability  and 
Compensation  Administration.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  compen.sated 
at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay  rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5316).  The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  from  time  to  time  assign  or 
delegate,  and  shall  act  as  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Administrator. 

(3)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  (6  U.S.C.  6316). 

(c)  Fttnctions.— The  Administrator  shall: 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  the  Fund,  in 
accordance  with  section  7; 

(2)  act  as  trustee  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  marine  environment,  in  accordance 
with  section  8; 

(3)  require  financial  responsibility,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9; 

(4)  establish  reg^^lRtlon8  and  provide  for 
the  fair  and  expeditious  settlement  of 
claims.  In  accordance  with  section  10; 

(6)  provide  public  access  to  information 
and  conduct  public  education  programs,  la 
accordance  with  section  11; 

(6)  submit  an  annual  report.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  12;  and 

(7)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Powers. — In  the  performance  of  his/ 
her  functions,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized 
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(1)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  such  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 


and  to  delegate  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  any  such  personnel; 

(2)  utilize,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
concerned,  the  services  of  personnel,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  of  any  Fed- 
eral Government  agency,  of  any  State  or 
local  government  agency,  or  of  any  organi- 
zation, to  perform  such  functions  on  behalf 
of  the  Administrator  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate; 

(3)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(4)  conduct  such  studies  and  investiga- 
tions, obtain  such  data  and  information,  and 
hold  such  meeting  or  public  hearings  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  any  authority  granted  to,  or  the 
performance  of  any  function  imposed  on,  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act; 

(5)  establish,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  a  vessel  surveillance  system 
which  shall,  by  air  or  sea  patrol  seek  to  iden- 
tify discharges  of  oU  or  toxic  substances. 

(6)  enter  Into  such  contracts,  agreements, 
and  other  arrangements  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial, information,  or  other  assistance  re- 
lated to,  or  required  by,  the  Implementation 
of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  issue  and  enforce  orders  during  pro- 
ceedings maintained  pursuant  to  this  Act 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  Issuing  sub- 
poenas, administering  oaths,  compelling  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents, 
and  other  evidence,  and  the  taking  of 
depositions. 

THE  federal  pollution  compensation 

FUND 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Estabitshment. — There  Is 
established  within  the  administration  a  Fed- 
eral on  and  Toxic  Substances  Pollution 
Compensation  P;md.  The  Fund  shall  be  a 
nonprofit  corporate  entity  which  may  sue  or 
be  sued  In  Its  own  name. 

(b)  Disbursements.— (1)  Moneys  In  the 
Fund  shall  be  disbursed  for  the  following 
purposes  and  no  others: 

(A)  administrative  and  personnel  ex- 
penses o:  the  Fund,  after  appropriation  in  an 
appropriation  bill; 

(B)  cleanup  costs  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  and  toxic  substances  incurred 
(1)  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  Title,  (11) 
pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-500),  (111)  pursuant  to  any 
State  or  local  law,  or  (Iv)  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  or  onshore  or  offshore 
facility  or  a  licensee  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  an  act 
of  war  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  establishing  and  main- 
talnlng  aids  to  navigation; 

(C)  all  damages  not  actually  compensated 
pursuant  to  section  120  of  this  Title,  and  for 
damages  whenever  the  source  of  the  dis- 
charge cannot  be  determined  or  is  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;   and 

(D)  research  into  methods  for  preventing, 
containing,  and  removing  discharges  of  oil. 

(2)  Payment  of  compensation  by  the  Fund 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Fund  acquiring  by 
subrogation  all  rights  of  the  claimant  to  re- 
covery cleanup  costs  or  damages  from  the 
discharger.  The  Fund  shall  diligently  pursue 
recovery  for  any  such  subrogated  rights. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Fund 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  of  any  claimant  whose  negligence  or 
intentional  act  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
discharge. 

(c)  Reimbursements. — In  all  claims  or  ac- 
tions by  the  Fund  against  any  owner  or  op- 
erator or  other  person  providing  financial  re- 
sponsibility, the  Fund  shall  recover  (1)  the 
amount  the  Fund  has  paid  to  the  claimant 
or  to  any  governmental  entity  undertaking 
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cleanup  operations,  without  reduction,  and 
(2)  interest  on  that  amount,  at  the  existing 
commercial  Interest  rate,  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  request  for  reimbursement  was  Is- 
sued from  the  Fund  to  the  owner  or  operator 
or  other  person,  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Fund  Is  paid  by  such  owner,  operator,  li- 
censee, or  other  person. 

(d)  Fee  Collection.— (1)  The  Fund  shall 
be  provisioned  through  the  levy  and  collec- 
tion by  the  Administrator  of  a  5-cent-per- 
barrel  fee  imposed  on  the  owner  of  oil  or 
toxic  substances  when  the  oil  or  toxic  sub- 
stances are  transferred  between  (A)  a  vessel 
and  an  onshore  or  offshore  facility,  or  (B)  a 
vessel  and  a  deepwater  port.  Any  oil  or  toxic 
substance  which  a  fee  has  once  been  levied 
pursuant  to  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  subject  to  a  subsequent 
levy  under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  collection  of  the  fee  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  fund  reaches  $250,000,000 
whereupon  collection  shall  be  suspended. 
The  collections  shall  be  resumed  when  the 
Fund  is  reduced  below  $200,000,000  and  shall 
continue  until  the  Fund  again  reaches 
$250,000,000.  All  sums  recovered  by  the  Fund 
from  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for  a 
discharge  luider  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  and  included 
in  calculated  the  balance.  All  sums  not  need- 
ed for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  prudently  invested 
in  income-producing  securities  Issued  by  the 
United  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Income  from  such  securities 
shall  be  applied  to  the  principal  of  the 
Fund. 

(3)  Each  person  responsible  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  Fund  in  accordance  v/lth  this 
subsection  shall  keep  such  records  and  fur- 
nish such  information  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  in  regulations.  Collection  will 
be  at  such  time  and  such  manner  as  fchall 
be  prescribed  in  such  regulations. 

(4)  Whenever  the  money  in  the  Fund  is 
less  than  the  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and 
damages  for  which  it  is  liable  under  this 
section,  the  Fund  shall  borrow  the  balance 
required  to  pay  such  claims  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  at  an  interest  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  107.  Advancement  op  Funds  for 
Cleanup  of  Oil  or  Toxic  Substances  Dis- 
charge Cleanup. — Funds  in  the  Pollution 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  may  be  made  available  for  staging  and 
deploying  cleanup  equipment  in  the  event 
the  Administrator  determines  that  a  vessel, 
by  virtue  of  malfunction,  collision  or  other 
existing  or  potential  damage,  is  likely  to  cause 
a  major  discharge  of  oil  or  other  toxic 
substance. 

Sec.  108.  Trustee  op  Natural  Resources. — 
The  Administrator  or  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  any  State,  shall  act  on  behalf 
of  the  public  as  trustee  of  the  natural  re- 
sources to  recover  for  damages  to  such  re- 
sources. Sums  recovered  shall  be  used  to  re- 
store, rehabilitate,  or  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  such  natural  resources  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Federal  or  State  government. 

financial   RESPONSlBtLITY 

Sec.  109.  (a)  General. — Each  owner  or 
operator  of  a  vessel  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  based  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  and  other  relevant  factors.  Financial 
responsibility  may  be  established  by  any  one, 
or  a  combination  of,  the  following  methods 
acceptable  to  the  Administrator:  (1)  evi- 
dence of  insurance.  (2)  surety  bonds,  (3) 
qualification  as  a  self-insurer,  or  (4)  other 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Direct  Action. — Any  claim  for  clean- 
up costs  and  damages  by  any  claimant  or  by 
the  Fund  may  be  brought  directly  against 


the  bond,  the  insurer,  or  any  other  person 
providing  financial  responsibility. 

(c)  Failure  To  Comply.- (1)  Any  person 
who  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  regulation  issued  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $25,000. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
refuse  the  clearance  required  by  section 
4197  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  (46  U.S,C.  91),  to  any 
vessel  subject  to  thu  section  which  has  not 
furnished  evidence  of  financial  responsibility 
to  the  Administrator. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  him/her  shall  (A) 
deny  entry  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United 
States  or  navigable  waters  to  and  (B)  detain 
at  any  port  or  place  In  the  United  States 
from  which  it  is  about  to  depart  for  any 
other  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  any 
vessel  subject  to  this  section  which,  upon 
request,  does  not  produce  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Administrator  that  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  have  been  complied  with. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  increase  the 
requirements  established  under  this  section 
and  under  subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4  annually,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  percentage  increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

claims,  settlement,  and  adjudication 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Rules  and  Regulations. — The 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend,  regulations  for  the 
filing,  processing,  settlement,  and  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages 
resulting  from  the  discharge  of  oil. 

(b)  PRocEDtnsE. — (1)  Upon  receiving  in- 
formation regarding  a  discharge  of  oil  or 
toxic  substances,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  and  distribute  in  the  area  of  the 
discharge  Information  and  material  on  the 
filing  of  claims. 

(2)  Claims  shall  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  discovery  of  damage  not  later  than  6 
years  after  the  date  of  the  incident  which 
caused  the  damage.  The  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  appropriate  forms  and  details  for 
such  claims,  which  shall  include  a  provision 
requiring  the  claimant  to  make  a  sworn 
verification  of  the  claim  to  the  best  of 
his/her  knowledge .  Each  person's  damage 
claims  arising  from  one  Incident  shall  be 
stated  in  one  form.  Damages  not  Included 
In  the  claim  at  the  time  compensation  is 
made  shall  be  deemed  waived.  Upon  receipt 
of  any  claim,  the  Administrator  shall  as  soon 
as  practicable  inform  all  affected  parties  of 
the  claim. 

(3)  If  the  source  of  the  d'scharge  can  be 
determined  and  liability  Is  conceded,  the 
claimant  and  the  Administrator  or  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  discharge  may  ar- 
range a  settlement  which  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  parties.  If  liability  is  not 
conceded  or  If  a  settlement  on  the  amount 
of  damages  cannot  be  negotiated,  any  party 
may  request  a  hearing  before  an  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge. 

(4)  If  the  source  of  the  discharge  is  un- 
known or  cannot  be  determined,  the  claim- 
ant and  the  Administrator  shall  attempt  to 
arrange  a  settlement  under  procedures  con- 
tained in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator.  If  a  settlement  cannot  be 
negotiated,  the  claim  shall  be  submitted  to 
an  Administrative  Law  Judge. 

(c)  Administrative  HEARmcs. — (1)  The 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  regulations 
for  hearings  before  an  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  The  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  sub- 
pena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  production  of  books,  records, 
and  other  evidence  relative  or  pertinent  to 
the  Issues  presented  for  determination. 
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(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  a  hearing, 
the  Administrative  Law  Judgf  shall  promptly 
schedule  a  hearing  to  determ  Ine  the  amount 
and  validity  of  the  damage  c  aim.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  In  the  irea  where  the 
damage  occurred. 

(3)  Upon  a  decision  by  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  and  without  a  request  for  Judicial 
review,  the  amount  shall  be  :ertlfled  to  the 
Administrator  who  shall  promptly  disburse 
the  award.  Such  decision  shall  not  be  review- 
able by  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Jttdiciai.  Rrmw. — (1)  i  Lny  person  suf- 
fering legal  wrong,  or  who  1^  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge  ma^,  no  later  than 
60  days  after  such  decision  [is  made,  seek 
Judicial  review  of  such  declslofc  In  the  United 
States  coiirt  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  damage  occured  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  jthe  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  discharge,  o|'  the  Adminis- 
tration, seeks  Judicial  review,  jattorneys"  fees 
and  court  costs  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
claimant  If  the  decision  of  tae  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  la  affirmed.        [_ 

(e)  Class  Actions. — (1)  rrhe  Attorney 
General  may  act  on  behalf  oi  any  group  of 
damaged  citizens  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines would  be  more  adequately  represented 
as  a  class  in  the  recovery  of  claims  under  this 
section.  Sums  recovered  shall  jbe  distributed 
to  the  members  of  such  groups! 

(2)  If,  within  90  days  after  !a  discharge  of 
oil  In  violation  of  this  Act  has  occurred, 
the  Attorney  General  falls  to  act  on  behalf 
of  a  group  who  may  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  3  any  mem- 
ber of  such  group  may  malntuln  a  class  ac- 
tion to  recover  such  damages  on  behalf  of 
such  group.  Failure  of  the  Attprney  General 
to  act  In  accordance  with  tfcls  subsection 
shall  have  no  bearing  on  an^  class  action 
maintained  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, r 

(3)  In  any  case  where  tqe  number  of 
members  of  the  class  exceeds  1.000,  publish- 
ing notice  of  the  action  In  thi  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  In  local  newspapei^  serving  the 
areas  In  which  the  damaged  jpartles  reside 
shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  th*  requirement 
for  public  notice  established  ty  rule  23(c) 
<2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Cljvll  Procediu-e. 

(f)  Refkksxntation. — ^The  Administrator 
shall  Initially  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  promptly  Institute  court  actions  and  to 
appear  and  represent  the  Adm^lstratlon  or 
the  Fimd  for  all  claims  under  Jthls  Act.  Un- 
less the  Attorney  General  noilfles  the  Ad- 
ministration that  he  will  Institute  such  ac- 
tion or  will  otherwise  appear  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  attorneys  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  shall  appear  and  represent  the 
Administration . 


(1)  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
fund  during  such  fiscal  year;  (2)  a  summary 
of  the  management  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Administration;  and  (3)  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  such  addi- 
tional legislative  authority  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  management  of  the  fund 
and  the  administration  of  the  liability  provi- 
sions under  this  Act. 


FTTBUC    ACCESS    TO    1NT0«1IATI0N 

Sec.  110.  (a)  General. — Copies  of  any  com 


munlcatlon,  document,  report 


or  Informa- 


tion transmitted  between  any  jfflclai  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  anylperson  con- 
cerning liability  and  compensation  for  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  discharge  of  oil  or 
toxic  substances  shall  be  mad4  available  to 
the  public  for  Inspection,  and  sliall  be  avail- 
able for  the  pvurpoee  of  reprotiuction  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  to  the  publl<}  upon  Iden- 
tifiable request 

(b)  Releask. — Nothing  contilned  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  r<  quire  the  re 
lease  of  any  Information  of  1he  kind  de 
scribed  In  subsection  (b)  of  ssctlon  652  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  w!  Uch  is  other- 
wise protected  by  law  from  dls<  losure  to  the 
public. 

ANNT7AL    RrPOST    BT    AOMIN^TRATOH 

Sec.   111.  Within  6  months 
Of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
submit  to  the  President  of  thi 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


^ter  the  end 

shall 

Senate  and 

ives 


Re  sresentatl; 


RELATIONSHn>    TO    OTHER     LAW 

Sec.  112.  (a)  State  Law.— This  Act  shall 
not  be  interpreted  to  preempt  the  field  of 
liability  or  to  preclude  any  State  from  im- 
posing additional  requirements  or  liability 
for  any  discharge  of  oil  or  toxic  substances 
resulting  in  damages  or  cleanup  costs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State. 

(b)  DocBLE  RiiCOVERT. — Any  person  who 
receives  compensation  for  damages  or  cleanup 
costs  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  precluded 
from  recovering  compensation  for  the  same 
damages  or  cleanup  costs  pursuant  to  any 
other  State  or  Federal  law.  Any  person  who 
receives  compensation  for  damages  or  cleanup 
costs  pursuant  to  any  other  State  or  Federal 
law  shall  be  precluded  from  receiving  com- 
pensation for  the  same  damages  or  cleanup 
costs  under  this  Act. 

(c)  CotTRT  Jurisdiction. — The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  cases  and  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act,  and  proceedings  with  respect 
to  any  such  case  or  controversy  may  be  In- 
stituted in  the  judicial  district  In  which  any 
defendant  resides  or  may  be  found,  or  in  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  damages  oc- 
curred. 

AUTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  113.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act 
$10,000,000  for  the  f  seal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977;  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1978;  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1973. 
TITLE  II.  PREVENTION  OP  TANKER  COL- 
L'SION    AND   CARGO   LOSS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Finding  and  Purposes. —  (1) 
Transportation  of  certain  hazardous  sub- 
stances including  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  creates  a  significant  environment 
hazard  to  the  natural  resources  of  th?  nav- 
igable waters,  coastal  zone,  territorial  seas 
and  fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  International  agreements  and  other 
existing  authorities  have  Inadequately  pro- 
tected the  marine  environment  of  the  United 
States  from  discharges  from  tanker  opera- 
tions or  collisions  particularly  within  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976. 

(3)  There  is  a  need  for  the  Congress  to 
establish  more  comprehensive  and  stringent 
standards  for  tanker  construction  and  opera- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  territorial  seas  and 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  prevent  the  spillage  of  oil  or 
other  hazardous  substances. 

<b)  Purposes. — It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress :  enforcement  program  to  en- 
sure the  safe  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  vessels  carrying  oil  or  other  haz- 
ardous substances. 

(2)  to  extend  the  regulations  designed  to 
protect  the  marine  environment  to  Include 
In  their  coverage  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  established  pursuant  to  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(3)  to  establish  a  vessel  traffic  system  in- 
cluding a  Vessel  Trafli:  Safety  and  Discharge 
Information  System. 

PROTECTION    or    THE    FISHERY    CONSERVATION 
ZONE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  201(2)  of  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  (46  U.S.C. 
391a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "the 
navigable  waters"  the  following:  "and/or  the 
fishery  conservation  zone '. 


Sec.  203.  Vessel  Traffic  Safety. — Title  I 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221-1227)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  101.  Vessel  Traffic  Control. 
(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
directed  to  establish  an  offshore  vessel  traffic 
control  system  in  the  ports,  navigable  wa- 
ters, territorial  seas,  and  fisheries  conserva- 
tion zone  of  the  United  States  by 

"(1)  establishing  a  surveillance  and  com- 
munications capability  for  identifying  the 
location  and  course  of  any  vessel  therein  and 
communicating  with  any  vessel  therein; 

"(2)  establishing  regulations  for  control 
of  vessel  traffic  which  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

"(A)  specifying  times  of  entry,  movement 
or  departure; 

"(B)  establishing  vessel  traffic  routing 
schemes;  Including  mandatory  shipping 
lanes; 

"(C)  establishing  vessel  size  and  speed 
limitations  and  vessel  operating  conditlons- 
and 

"(D)  restricting  operation,  In  any  haz- 
ardous area  or  under  hazardous  conditions 
by  any  vessel  which  has  particular  operat- 
ing characteristics  or  capabilities,  in  a  man- 
ner deemed  necessary  for  safe  operation  un- 
der the  circumstances;  and 

"(3)  directing  the  anchoring,  mooring,  or 
movement  of  any  vessel  when  necessary  to 
prevent  damage  to  or  by  that  vessel  or  her 
stores,  cargo,  supplico,  or  fuel. 

"(4)  requiring  an7  vessel  which  operates 
within  the  waters  covered  by  the  vessel 
traffic  control  system  to  comply  with  such 
system  by  installing  such  equipment  as  may 
be  necessary  and  complying  with  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  establishing  procediu-es  for  reporting 
to  and  utilization  of  the  Vessel  Traffic,  Safety 
and  Discharge  Information  System  estab- 
lished m  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  to  estab- 
lish and  administer  a  Vessel  Traffic,  Safety 
and  Discharge  Information  Sjrstem : 

"(1)  The  Vessel  Traffic,  Safety  and  Dis- 
charge Information  System  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  records  of  all  registration,  person- 
nel licensing,  ownership  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility records  of  each  vessel  cleared  to 
enter  US.  ports. 

"(B)  records  of  all  Inspection  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  title. 

"(C)  records  of  each  violation  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  any  section  of  this 
title  by  vessels  subject  to  the  titles  pro- 
visions. 

"(D)  reports  of  Investigations  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
functions  of  the  Port  and  Safety  Reporting 
System  established  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Ports  and  Waterways  Act  of  1972. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  estab- 
lish International  cooperation  In  data  gath- 
ering and  reporting  for  the  Vessel  Traffic 
Safety  and  Discharge  Information  System. 
"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  on  any  major  spill  of 
oil  or  other  hazardous  substance  In  the 
waters  protected  by  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall  establish  within  each  U.S.  port 
a  capability  for  accessing  the  Vessel  Traffic. 
Safety  and  Discharge  Information  System  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Port  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  authorities  as  may  need  such 
information  for  the  regulation  of  vessel 
traffic  and  safety. 
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"(7)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall,  within  eighteen  months  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  adequacy  of  existing  short  range 
navigational  aids  In  shipping  lanes  of  the 
United  States  and  make  recommendations 
for  improvement  or  modification. 

"(c)  Exceptions.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation 
which  Is  in  transit  through  the  waters  pro- 
tected by  this  act  or  is  in  transit  through 
part  of  any  international  strait  and  Is  not 
destined  for  a  port  or  a  place  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  202.  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
for  any  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies, 
such  additional  standards  governing  the  de- 
sign, construction,  alteration,  repair,  man- 
ning, and  maintenance  of  any  vessel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  Increased  navigation  and 
vessel  safety  and  enhanced  protection  of  the 
marine  environment,  Including,  but  not 
limited   to,   standards   with   respect  to — 

"(1)  superstructures,  hulls,  cargo  holds  or 
tanks,  fittings,  equipment,  appliances,  pro- 
pulsion machinery,  auxiliary  machinery,  and 
boilers; 

"■(11)  the  handling  or  stowage  of  cargo, 
the  manner  of  such  handling  or  storage  of 
cargo,  and  the  machinery  and  appliances 
used  in  such  handling  or  stowage; 

"  '(ill)  equipment  and  appliances  for  life 
saving,  fire  protection,  and  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

"'(Iv)  requirements  for  the  manning  of 
such  vessels  and  the  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  officers  and  crew,  in  accord.incfi 
with  subsection  (7); 

"  "(v)  Improvements  in  vessel  maneuvering 
and  stopping  ability  and  other  featxires 
which  redxice  the  possibility  of  collision, 
grounding,  or  other  accidents; 

"'(vi)  the  reduction  of  cargo  loss  in  the 
event  of  a  collision,  grounding,  or  other  ac- 
cident; and 

"'(vU)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
discharges  during  ballasting,  deballastlng, 
cargo  handling,  or  other  such  activity. 

"•(B)  In  establishing  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
kinds  and  grades  of  cargo  permitted  to  be 
on  board  any  such  vessel . 

"■(5)  Minimum  Standards. — In  addition 
to  any  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4),  or  any  other 
law,  any  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies, 
shall,  after  January  1,  1078,  be  equipped 
with— 

"  "(A)  a  radar  system  with  short-range  and 
long-range  capabilities  and  with  true-north 
features; 

"■(B)  a  collision  avoidance  system; 

"■(C)  a  loran-C  long-range  navigation  aid; 

"i(D)   satellite  navigation  capability; 

"'(E)  a  transponder  which  can  automati- 
cally report  position  and  identification; 

"'(F)  adequate  communications  eqxilp- 
ment; 

"  '(G)  a  fathometer; 

"  '(H)  two  gyrocomoasses; 

"'(I)  up-to-date  charts: 

"  '(J)  a  segregated  ballast  system  and  a 
gas  inerting  system,  if  such  vessel  carries  oil 
in  bulk  and  is  of  a  size  in  excess  of  20.000 
deadweight  tons; 

"'(K)  a  double  bottom  fitted  throughout 
the  cargo  length  of  such  vessel  or  a  double 
hull.  If  the  construction  of  such  vessel  is 
contracted  for,  or  actually  commenced,  after 
June  30,  1977; 

"■(L)   a  redundant  propulsion  source;  and 

"'(M)  shaft  horsepower  in  the  ratio  of  1 
horseoower  to  each  2 ','2  deadweight  tons. 

"  '(N)  adequate  fire  prevention  equip- 
ment. 

"(C)  Certificate  op  Compliance. — (A)  No 
vessel,  to  which  this  section  applies,  shall 
enter  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  unless  such  vessel  has  been  issued 
a  certificate  of  compliance  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  certificate  If, 
after  an  inspection  pursuant  to  section  403 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act,  as 
amended,  he  determines  that  such  vessel  Is 
in  compliance  with — 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  title  52  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(11)  the  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  such  vessel  under  this  section,  or  any 
other  law  or  treaty. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  State  to  establish,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  inspection  at 
ports  of  loading  by  United  States  Coast 
Guard  inspectors. 

"(C)  No  vessel  may  carry  any  kind  or  grade 
of  cargo  unless  Its  certificate  of  compliance 
Is  endorsed  to  allow  such  carriage.  No  such 
endorsement  may  allow  any  vessel  to  carry 
any  material  prohibited  by  subsection  (3) 
of  section  4472  of  this  title. 

"(D)  A  certificate  of  compliance,  or  an 
endorsement,  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  1  year,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  certificate  or  endorsement  shall  be 
revoked  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  ves- 
sel Involved  no  longer  complies  with  the 
conditions  upon  which  such  certificate  or 
endorsement  was  Lssued. 

■■(7)  Manning  and  Training  Require- 
ments.— The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  manning  of  any  vessel  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  duties, 
qualifications,  and  training  of  the  officers 
and  crew  thereof.  Such  standards  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  instruction  In  vessel  and  cargo  han- 
dling and  vessel  navigation  under  normal 
operating  conditions  in  coastal  and  confined 
waters  and  on  the  high  seas; 

"(B)  Instruction  in  vessel  and  hazardous 
cargo  handling  and  vessel  navigation  In 
emergency  situations  under  accident  or  po- 
tential accident  conditions; 

"(C)  license  qualifications  by  specific  class 
and  size  of  vessels; 

"(D)  measurement  of  qualification  for  li- 
censes by  use  of  simulators  developed  for 
the  training  of  marine-oriented  skills; 

"(E)  health  and  physical  fitness  criteria 
for  all  personnel; 

"(F)  periodic  retraining,  and  special  train- 
ing for  upgrading  positions,  changing  vessel 
class  or  size,  or  assuming  new  responsibili- 
ties; 

"(G)  determination  of  licenses,  conditions 
of  licensing,  and  period  of  licensing  by  ref- 
erence to  experience,  amount  of  training 
completed,  and  regular  performance  testing; 

"(H)  recordation  of  safety  and/or  pollu- 
tion control  violations  or  licenses;  or 

"(I)  suspension  of  personnel  with  an  un- 
satisfactory record  of  compliance  with  safety 
and  pollution  control  standards." 

"(8)  No  personnel  holding  licenses  of  a 
foreign  nation  may  serve  as  bridge  officers  of 
a  vessel  entering  United  States  waters  unless 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  the  licensing 
nation's  manning  and  training  requirements 
are  substantially  similar  to  those  established 
In  section  (7)  above. 

"Sec.  203.  Inspection  and  EInforcement 

"(A)   Maritime  Safety  Officers. 

"(1)  Authorization. — The  Secretary  may 
authorize  any  person  to  serve  as  a  maritime 
safety  officer  with  the  powers  set  forth  in 
subsection  (2). 

"(2)  Powers. — Any  person  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (1)  to  serve 
as  a  maritime  safety  officer  may,  with  or 
without  a  warrant  or  other  process — 

"(A)  arrest  any  person,  if  he/ she  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  person  has 
committed  an  act  prohibited  by  section  402; 

"(B)  board  and  Inspect  any  vessel  which 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  order  any  vessel  to  operate  or  anchor 
in  a  manner  he/she  directs  If — 

"(1)  he/she  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
such  vessel  does  not  comply  with  any  regu- 


lation Issued  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
applicable  law  or  treaty; 

"(11)  by  reason  of  weather,  visibility,  sea 
conditions,  or  the  condition  of  such  vessel. 
Its  equipment  or  its  cargo,  he/she  Is  satisfied 
that  such  directive  Is  justified  in  the  inter- 
ests of  safety; 

"(D)  enter  and  inspect  any  shore  area, 
place  or  premises,  containing  any  dock, 
bridge,  or  other  structure  which  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(E)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Lssued  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; and 
"(F)   exercise  any  other  lawful  authority. 
"(B)    Prohibited  Acts. 

"It  is  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  any  person — 

"(A)  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

"(B)  to  refuse  to  permit  any  officer  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (as 
provided  for  In  section  401)  to  board  any 
vessel,  or  enter  any  shore  area,  place  or  prem- 
ises, under  such  person's  control  for  pur- 
poses of  Inspection  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(C)  to  discharge  any  oil  or  hazardous 
material  into  the  waters  protected  by  this 
Act  from  any  vessel  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

"(D)  to  faU  to  report  any  discharge  of  oil 
or  hazardous  material  Into  the  waters  pro- 
tected by  this  Act  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard; 

"(E)  to  refuse  to  obey  any  lawful  directive 
of  a  maritime  safety  officer  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401;  or 

"(P)  to  resist  a  lawful  arrest  for  any  act 
prohibited  by  this  section; 

"(2)  for  any  vessel  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act — 

"(A)  to  operate  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  In  the  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  while  not  In  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

"(B)  to  discharge  any  oil  or  hazardous 
material  Into  these  waters  or 

"(C)  to  fall  to  comply  with  any  lawful 
directive  of  a  maritime  safety  officer  pur- 
suant to  section  103. 

"(B)   Inspection. 

"(1)  National  program. — (1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  national  program  for 
Inspection  of  any  vessel  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  including  a  program  of 
unannounced  inspections.  Each  such  vessel 
shall  be  Inspected  at  least  once  each  year. 
Any  such  vessel  over  10  years  In  age  shall 
undergo  a  special  structure  inspection,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(a)  An  inspection  may  be  conducted  by — 

"(1)  a  maritime  safety  officer  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  pursusmt  to  section  103;  or 

"(2)  any  agent  of  qualified  inspection  or- 
ganization approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  owner  of  any  vessel  Inspected 
by  a  maritime  safety  officer  shall  reimburse 
the  Secretary  for  the  cost  of  such  Inspection. 

"(c)  No  vessel  may  be  issued  a  certificate 
of  compliance  under  section  4417a(6)  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  determines  that  such 
vessel  is  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  section.  If  any  vessel  does  not 
so  comply,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  and  indicate  how  such 
vessel  may  be  brought  into  compliance. 

"(2)  Vessel  documents. — (1)  Any  vessel 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
have  on  board  such  documents  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  for  Inspection  or  en- 
forcement under  this  Act.  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  documents  indicating — 

"(A)  the  kind,  grade,  and  approximate 
quantities  of  any  cargo  on  board  such  vessel;  • 

•'(B)  the  shipper  and  consignees  of  such 
cargo; 

■'(C)  the  points  of  origin  and  destination 
of  such  vessel;  and 

"(D)    the  name  of  any  person  with  an 
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ownership  Interest  In  such 
name  of  an  agent  in  the  Unlte^ 
thorlzed  to  accept  legal  process 

"(3)  RECiPRocrrY. — The 
cept.  as  evidence  of  compliance 
visions  of  this  Act,  any  certlflr 
ment  issued  by  any  foreign 
to  any  treaty,  convention,  or 
tlonal  agreement  to  which  the 
Is  party. 

"(d)  All  records  of  the  Inspect  I 
established  herein  shall  be  kept 
Traffic,    Safety,   and   Discharge 
System  established  In  Section  10: 

"(D)  Penalties. 

"(1)  Crvn,  Penalty. — (a)  Any 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary,  aftej 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  Ir 
with  section  554   of  title   5 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  ac 
by  section  402  shall  be  liable  tc 
States  for  a  civil  penalty.  The 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
violation.  Each  day  of  a  contlnulkg 
shall    constitute    a    separate 
amount  of  such  civil  penalty  shal ; 
by   the   Secretary,   or  his/her 
written  notice.  In  determining 
of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary  sh^U 
account  the  nature,  circums 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  act  i 
and.  with  respect  to  the  violator 
of  culpability,  any  history  of  pr. 
ability  to  pay,  and  such  other 
tice  may  require. 

"(b)    Any   person   against 
penalty  is  assessed  under 
obtain    review    thereof    in    the 
court  of  the  United  States  by 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within 
the  date  of  such  order  and  by 
sending  a  copy  of  suoh  notice 
mail  to  the  Secretary.  The 
promptly  file  In  such  court  a 
of  the  record  upon  which  such 
found  or  such  penalty  Imposed 
In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
The  findings  and  order  of  the 
be  set  aside  by  such  court  if 
found  to  be  supported  by 
dence,  as  provided  in  section  70( 
5,  United  States  Code 

"(c)  If  any  person  falls  to  pa; 
ment  of  a  civil  penalty  after  it 
filial  and   unappealable  order, 
appropriate  court  has  entered 
In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
the    United    States,    who    shall 
amount  assessed  In  any  appropr 
court  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  validity  and  appropriateness 
order  Imposing  the  civil  penalty 
subject  to  review. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may 
Ify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
or  which  has  been  imposed  und^r 
section. 

"(2)   Criminal  Penalty. — (A) 
guilty  of  an  offense  if  he  willfuU;; 
Ingly  commits  any  act  prohlbltec 
402. 

"(B)   Any  offense  described  in 
(A)    is   punishable  by  a  fine  o 
than  850,000,  or  imprisonment 
than  1  year,  or  both:  except 
commission  of  any  such  offense 
uses  a  dangerous  weapon,  engages 
that  causes  bodily  injury  to  an; 
thorlzed  to  enforce  the  provisions 
(as  provided  for  in  section  103 
any  such  officer  in  fear  of 
Injury,  the  offense  is  punishable 
not  more  than  $100,000.  or 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  boti 

"(3)  There  is  Federal  Jurisdictlpn 
offense  described  In  this  section. 

"(c)  In  Rem  LiABn-n-Y. — Any 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
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and  the      In  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  In  rem 
States  au-      and  may  be  proceeded  against  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  any  district  in  which 
such  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(d)  Injunction. — The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  hereunder,  for  cause  shown.". 
TITLE  III.  TANKER  SAFETY  AND  MARINE 
POLLUTION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

(A)  Findings. — 

(1)  The  lack  of  technology  which  insiu-es 
tanker  structural  Integrity  and  maneuver- 
ability poses  a  serious  safety  hazard  to  the 
marine  environment. 

(2)  The  lack  of  equipment  to  effectively 
contain  or  recover  oil  spills  on  the  high  seas 
remains  a  serious  deficiency  In  our  national 
effort  to  protect  the  marine  environment; 

(3)  There  is  a  need  for  effective  and  Inten- 
sive oceanographic  research  to  provide  the 
government  with  the  information  It  needs  to 
assure  that  vessels  transporting  cargos,  Inter- 
state and  between  nations,  pose  no  hazard 
to  the  natural  resources  In  the  waterway, 
territorial  seas  and  fishery  conservation  zone 
of  the  United  States. 

(B)  Purposes. 

(1)  The  Congress  intends  to  establish  an 
effective  program  of  engineering,  naval  ar- 
chitectural and  materials  research  to  produce 
safer  vessels  and  effective  oil  spill  recovery 
systems; 

(2)  The  Congress  intends  to  consolidate 
basic  ocean  sciences  research  and  establishes 
a  national  plan  for  oceanographic  research 
which  shall  be  pursued  rigorously. 

Sec.  302.  Vessel  Safety  and  Oil  Recoveby 
Systems. 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
establish  within  the  Coast  Guard  and  Office 
of  Operational  and  Environmental  Safety 
Research  which  shall.  In  cooperation  with 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  be 
responsible  for  all  engineering,  architectural, 
materials  and  other  research  related  to  vessel 
integrity  and  safety  of  structure  and  opera- 
tions This  Office  shall  also  assist  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  section  104(1) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(1)  within  18  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Title,  the  Office  Operational 
and  Safety  Research  shall  furnish  reports  to 
the  Congressional  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and/or  Appropriations  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

(a)  adequacy  of  vessel  control  and  vessel 
stopping  system 

(b)  possible  new  vessel  bridge  design 
standards 

(c)  evaluation  of  markings  of  U.S.  water- 
ways, harbors  and  navigational  hazards  In 
consideration  of  Increased  tanker  traffic 

(d)  recommendations  on  standards  for 
ongoing  training  for  physical  condition  of 
licensed  officers,  including  a  review  of  stand- 
ards for  female  officers 

(e)  regulations  for  deepwater  port  han- 
dling of  oil  and  other  hazardous  cargo,  and 
navigation  in  and  around  these  ports 

(f)  development  potential  of  high  seas, 
foul  weather  recovery  technology 

(g)  effectiveness  of  chemical  cleanup 
methods  Including  dispersants,  burning 
agents  and  oil -water  separations. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish within  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  an  Office  of  Na- 
tional Marine  Research  and  Information 
which  shall  a-sure  all  research  function  of 
the  NOAA  and  all  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating and  directing  all  federal  non-military 
research  related  to  the  waters  and  natural 

over  any     resources  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the  United 
States,    the   fishery   conservation   zone,   the 
subject      high  seas,  and  the  deep  seabed, 
'ound  to  be         (1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Marine  Research  and  Information  will 
establish  an  Interagency  Oceans  Research 
Planning  Board,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  representatives  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Sea  Grant  Program  which  shall, 
within  2  years  of  enactment  present  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
National  Ocean  Research  Plan  establishing 
a  comprehensive  program  of  designated 
ocean  research  priorities  together  with  rfr- 
ommendatlons  for  such  levels  of  authoriza- 
tion for  sjjending  which  it  considers  neces- 
sary. This  research  program  shall  Include  hu- 
not  be  limited  to  studies  of: 

(a)  effects  of  ocean  movement  on  ?•« 
troleum  and  petroleum  products; 

(b)  effects  of  water  temperature  on  movn 
ment  and  dispersal  of  petroleum  and  r»» 
troleum  products. 

(c)  effects  of  oil  on  the  marine  eco-system 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  be  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram  for  assistance  to  States  which  es- 
tablish programs  of  assistance  for  tb^ 
protection  and  indemnification  of  inr'- 
viduals  injured  in  their  business  or  vt"'- 
son  by  chemical  substances,  and  for  oth- 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Cr^^  ' 
merce.  Science,  and  Transportatior 
toxic   substances   injury   assistance   >«•• ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today  ^ 
am  introducing  the  Toxic  Substanc«» 
Injury  Assistance  Act  of  1977,  legisl>-- 
tlon  designed  to  assist  States  which  taki 
action  to  avert  the  widespread  consum»>- 
tion  of  potentially  dangerous  chemica^ 
substances. 

In  brief,  my  bill  would  establish  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  a  pro- 
gram to  aid  States  which  adopt  assist- 
ance or  indemnification  programs  to 
compensate  citizens  for  injuries  result- 
ing from  chemical  contamination  disas- 
ters, such  as  the  3-year-old  PBB  disaster 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  since  World  War  II  our 
Nation  has  experienced  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  development  and  use  of 
chemical  substances. 

Today  there  are  over  2  million  recog- 
nized chemical  compounds  with  over 
30,000  chemical  substances  in  commerce. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  another  1,000 
new  chemical  substances  may  be  intro- 
duced this  year  alone. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  chemical  substances  has 
significantly  improved  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Chemicals  play  an 
important  role  in  such  areas  as  medical 
treatment  and  resaarch,  transportation, 
communications,  and  in  the  production 
of  industrial  and  consumer  goods.  In  fact, 
chemical  sales  exceed  $100  billion  a  year 
and  involve  the  employment  of  millions 
of  workers  in  chemical  and  chemically 
dependent  industries. 

However,  despite  the  numerous  social 
and   economic   benefits   made    possible 
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through  the  development  of  new  chemi- 
cal substances,  there  always  remains  the 
possibility  that  harmful  substances  may 
accidentally  be  introduced  into  the  en- 
vironment, resulting  in  potentially  severe 
ecological  and  human  health  conse- 
quences. 

And  the  sad  fact  is  that  in  such  a  chem- 
ical accident — just  as  in  the  case  of  dis- 
ease and  crime — the  innocent  victim  is 
the  one  that  suffers  the  most. 

Congress  passed  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  in  1976  as  a  first  step  in 
controlling  the  use  and  widespread  ap- 
plication of  potentially  harmful  chemi- 
cals. However,  an  issue  left  unresolved 
was  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
to  assist  victims  of  widespread  chemical 
contamination. 

For  example,  in  Mississippi  in  1973  a 
pesticide  known  as  dieldrin  was  discov- 
ered to  be  present  in  the  poultry  of  a 
number  of  that  State's  farms,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
chickens.  Federal  legislation  to  assist 
those  injured  by  the  loss  of  their  poultry 
was  not  passed  by  Congress.  Thus,  if  a 
similar  situation  occurred  today  we  still 
wouM  not  have  an  assistance  program 
that  would  promptly  go  into  effect  to  re- 
move such  contaminated  poultry  from 
public  consumption  without  causing  un- 
due economic  hardship. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  chemical  con- 
tamination in  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
1973,  which  resulted  from  the  accidental 
mixing  of  a  fire  retardant,  polybromi- 
nated  biphenyls — PBB — into  cattle  feed, 
which  was  tlien  distributed  throughout 
the  State. 

Michigan's  Gov.  William  Milliken  and 
the  State  Legislature  are  presently  at- 
tempting to  remove  PBB  from  Michigan 
produce  through  legislation  lowering  the 
level  of  PBB  allowable  in  food  and  cattle 
feed,  quarantining  and/or  condemning 
livestock  and  food  with  levels  of  PBB 
above  this  reduced  level,  and  indemnify- 
ing individuals  harmed  by  this  condem- 
nation action.  The  cost  of  this  lepislation 
to  the  State  is  put  at  a  staggering  $22.6 
million. 

Of  course,  the  real  loser  in  this  un- 
fortunate episode  is  going  to  be  the  Mich- 
igan citizen  who  not  only  has  consumed 
PBB-contaminated  food,  but  who  also 
will  likely  face  reduced  State  services  be- 
cause of  the  added  cost  to  the  State  of 
such  an  indemnification  program. 

I  reco!?nize  tliat  court  suits  against  the 
polluter  are  always  available;  but  with 
over  200  suits  likely  in  Michigan,  there 
are  going  to  be  long  court  delays  and  no 
real  guarantee  of  full  reimbursement  for 
losses.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  financial  needs  are  immediate  in 
order  to  stay  in  business,  justice  delayed 
may  indeed  be  justice  denied.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  polluter  may  not  have  the  financial 
resources  or  adequate  insurance  cover- 
age to  m.ake  full  repayment  for  losses 
suffered. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  a  State-Federal  as- 
sistance program  should  be  established 
to  meet  present  and  future  chemical 
contamination  disa.sters.  With  so  many 
chem.ical  substances  already  present  in 
our  environment,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 


the  next  chemical  contamination  disaster 
could  occur  in  any  one  of  our  50  States. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  handle  such 
an  occurrence  expeditiously. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide low-interest  Federal  loans  for  farm- 
ers who  have  suffered  financial  losses 
through  chemical  contamination.  That 
bill  would  encourage  the  removal  from 
public  consumption  of  all  food  contami- 
nated by  a  cliernical  substance  deemed 
dangerous  by  State  or  Federal  officials, 
while  enabling  the  farmer  to  maintain 
his  farming  operation  pending  the  reso- 
lution of  his  court  suit. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
establish  an  assistance  program  under 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  in  or- 
der to  help  States  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  contamination  of  livestock 
and  agricultural  produce. 

My  legislation  would  require  a  State 
to  take  three  steps  before  applying  for 
Federal  assistance: 

First.  The  chief  executive  of  the  State 
must  make  a  determination  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  a  harmful  chemical 
substance  is  present  in  the  State  environ- 
ment. 

Second.  There  must  be  State  action  to 
impound  or  condemn  livestock  and/or 
food  contaminated  by  such  a  chemical 
substance,  and 

Third.  There  must  be  State  reimburse- 
ment of  individuals  for  losses  due  to  such 
condemnation  action. 

Upon  taking  these  three  steps,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envii*onmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  of  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  actual  reimbursements  made  by 
a  State  to  the  victims  of  the  contamina- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  28  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act. 

Also  in  the  bill  are  provisions  for  the 
recovery  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
subrogation  agreements,  as  well  as  au- 
thority for  providing  grants  for  actual 
medical  expenses  to  individuals  injured 
by  the  contamination  and  for  long-term 
monitoring  of  the  chemical  substance. 

A  total  of  $50  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  next  3  years 
under  this  measure. 

The  bill  in  no  way  would  relieve  or 
excuse  an  individual  or  company  of  li- 
ability for  the  introduction  of  a  toxic 
contaminate. 

This  legislation  would,  however,  serve 
sevral  imr>nrt»nt  functions: 

First,  it  would  better  insure  that  in- 
nocent victims  receive  just  compensation 
by  encouraging  State  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  it  would  provide  a  mechanism 
that  would  encourage  early  detection  and 
containment  of  chemical  contamination 
problems  before  such  contamination  be- 
comes widespread. 

And,  finally,  it  would  encourage  States 
to  take  steps  to  remove  chemical  sub- 
stances of  unknown  or  u^icertain  toxicity 
from  food  promptly  without  fear  of  hav- 
ing to  cut  back  on  State  services  in  order 
to  pay  individuals  for  losses  incurred  by 
such  an  impoundment  action. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  we  must  not  wait  an- 
other chemical  accident  in  order  to  con- 
sider piecemeal  remedical   action.   We 


should  act  immediately  to  ease  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  are  now — or  someday 
may  be — the  innocent  victims  of  toxic 
chemical  disaster. 

My  proposal  provides  some  security 
for  the  victims  of  a  chemical  disaster  and 
assists  States  in  localizing  and  contain- 
ing potential  nationwide  contamination. 
Let  us  not  ignore  the  hardships  of  indi- 
viduals and  States  hard-hit  by  chemical 
disasters  until  such  an  incident  strikes 
closer  to  home. 

The  danger  is  clear.  An  assistance  pro- 
gram is  needed  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  enacting  this  necessary  environmental 
protection  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  t^xt 
of  my  bill,  entitled  the  "Toxic  Substances 
Injury  Assistance  Act,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Toxic  Substances  In- 
jury Assistance  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  (90  Stat.  2003)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  therein  the  following  new  sub- 
section ; 

"(b)  Toxic  Substances  Injury  Assistance — 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
only  the  term  'chemical  substance'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act  without  regard 
to  the  exception  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof; 

"(2)  Whenever  the  chief  executive  of  any 
State — 

"(A)  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is 
present  In  the  environment  of  such  State  any 
chemical  substance  which  may  cau?e  Injury 
to  the  health  or  welfare  of  any  individual, 
person,  or  animal;  and 

"(B)  orders,  pursuant  to  law,  the  authori- 
ties of  such  State  to  impound  or  otherwise 
condemn  any  livestock  or  food  which  may 
contain  any  such  chemical  substance,  such 
State,  upon  application  to  the  Administrator 
may  receive  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
actual  disbursements  or  payments  made  by 
such  State  for  the  assistance  or  indemnifica- 
tion of  any  individual  or  person  harmed  in 
his  business  or  person  by  such  action  of  the 
chief  executive,  as  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  The  AdministratCK-  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  amounts  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  disbursements 
or  payments  made  by  such  States  for  the  as- 
sistance or  indemnification  of  any  Individual 
or  person  harmed  In  his  business  or  person 
by  the  action  of  the  chief  executive  of  any 
such  State  pursuant  to  tiie  circumstances 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
according  to  the  following  order  of  priorities : 

"(1)  actions  principally  Involving  poly- 
bromlnated  biphenyls;  and 

"(11)  actions  Involving  other  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

"(B)  Each  applicant  for  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  furnish  such  assurances  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  that  such  applicant  will — 
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"  (I)  take  all  steps  necessary  t 
the  recipients  of  disbursement  i 
made  by  such  applicant  for 
or   Indemnification   of  the   ac 
such  recipients   arising  out  ol 
stances  described  in  paragr 
subsection  of  all  amounts 
recipient    (1)    under  any 
ance,  or  (11)  as  a  recovery  of 
or  made  In  any  action  brought 
half  of  any  such  recipient  foi 
of  obtaining  damages  or  other 
pensation    or    Indemnlflcatlon 
other  person  arising  out  of  the 
described  in  paragraph   (2)   of 
tion;  and 

(II)    return  to  the 
same  proportion  as  the  funds 
this  subsection  bear  to  the 
state  disbursements  or 
coverles  as  may  be  received 
under  subparagraph  (1)  or  (11) 
graph. 

"(4)    The  Administrator  is 
make  grants  to  the  States  for 
ment,  maintenance,  and 
programs  or  facilities  to  detect 
the  effect  on  the  environment 
ularly  on  human  beings  and 
ing  livestock,  of  the  presence  of 
substance  which  the  chief 
of   any  such   State   and   the 
have  reason  to  believe  may  be 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
animal  in  such  State  or 
regions. 

"(5)  Upon  application  by  the 
tive  of  a  state  under  paragrapl  i 
subsection,  the  Administrator 
to  make  payments  to  any 
tual  medical  expenses  incurred 
dividual  in  the  detection  or 
injury    to    any    such    individual 
reasonably  believed  to  be  caused 
ence  of  the  chemical  stibstance 
which  are  the  subject  of  such 

"(6)  Grants  and  payments 
under  the  authority  provided  1 
(3),    (4),  or    (5)    of  this  s 
made  for  any  such  occurrence 
January  1.  1973. 

Sec.  3.  Section  28  of  the  Toxi ; 
Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  as 
this  Act,  thereof  by  adding 
ter  "(a)"  the  following:  "and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  thereo: 
nated  by  this  Act,  by  adding 
after  "(a)"  the  following:  "and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  thereof 
immediately  before  the  last  sen 
the  following  new  sentence: 
pose  of  making  grants  under 
of  this  section  there  are  au 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
$50.000  000   for   the   fiscal   year 
tember  30,  1978.  and  $50,000,000 
year  ending  September  30,  1973.' 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  (for 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  provide 
relief,  rehabilitation  and 
assistance  to  the  people  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relati(ins 

TTALIAN  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
half  of  myself  and  Senator 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  _ 
additional  American  contribu.. 
port  the  Italian  Govemmentfs 
tation  and  reconstruction 
the  earthquake  devastated  Ftluli 
of  northeastern  Italy. 

Last  year  brought  much  ^ 
edy  to  the  people  of  PriuU. 
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of  the  most  destructive  earthquakes  to 
hit  Central  Europe  left  behind  an  awe- 
some trail  of  human  misery  and  destruc- 
tion. And  as  the  Friuli  people  began  to 
rebuild  their  communities  and  rehabili- 
tate their  lives,  new  tremors  struck  the 
area  in  September,  which  not  only  re- 
tarded the  people's  efforts,  but  caused 
extensive  new  damage,  especially  in 
Pordenone  Province. 

Following  the  heavy  earthquake  dam- 
age last  May,  the  United  States  joined 
many  other  countries  in  responding  to 
human  need  in  Italy,  and  some  $25,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
assist  the  emergency  relief  efforts  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  longer  term 
recovery  programs  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  stricken  area.  And  today 
these  funds  are  helping  to  rebuild  needed 
schools  and  facilities  for  the  elderly  in 
many  communities  of  Friuli. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  an  additional  $10,000- 
000 — mainly  to  assist  the  communities 
devastated  in  September.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  other  communities  being  helped 
by  the  American  people,  AID  officials 
have  informed  me  that  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  legislation  would  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  needed  schools 
and  facilities  for  the  elderly. 

Italy's  need  for  this  additional  hu- 
manitarian as.sistance  was  made  clear  to 
me  during  my  visit  to  Rome  last  Novem- 
ber, as  it  was  to  Senator  Pell  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Italy.  And  Senator  Pell 
also  visited  Friuli. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  urgent  need 
for  these  additional  resources,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  expeditiously  consider  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

S.  900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Italy  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  caused  by  natural  disaster 
1?  an  Important  expression  of  the  human- 
itarian concern  and  tradition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  affirms  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  U  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions &-,  he  may  determine  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  earthquake  refugees  and 
other  needy  people  in  Italy. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  available  for  such 
purposes,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 
Any  amcunt  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 
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By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  make  it  easier  to  com- 
ply with  certain  Federal  employee  bene- 
fit plan  requirements  by  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  eliminate  dual  Treasury 
and  Labor  Department  jurisdiction  over 
certain    requirements,    to    reduce    the 
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number  of  reports  and  other  paperwork 
required  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

PENSION    SIMPLIFICATION    ACT   OP    1977 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  reduce  the 
excessive  paperwork  and  redtape  which 
has  resulted  from  the  1974  Private  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act.  That  act  is  formally 
entitled  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act— ERISA.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  today  was 
formulated  as  a  result  of  joint  hearings 
and  studies  on  ERISA  which  were  con- 
ducted last  year  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  is  chaired  by 
Senator  Nelson,  and  the  Senate  Finan- 
cial Markets  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chaired. 

Those  hearings  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  legislative  solution  is  needed  to 
remedy  the  closely  related  problems  of 
overlapping  jurisdiction  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  ERISA  and  the  excessive 
paperwork  and  redtape  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  1974  law.  These  problems 
have  resulted  despite  the  good  faith  ef- 
forts of  many  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants to  administer  the  existing  statutory 
pension  rules  as  fairly  as  possible. 

Unreasonably  burdensome  and  costly 
reporting  requirements,  particularly  for 
smaller  private  pension  plans,  will  be 
counterproductive  and  may  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  many  good  plans.  A  rea- 
sonable balance  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  necessity  of  protecting  all  pen- 
sion plan  participants  from  abuses  and 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  situation 
where  many  good  retirement  plans  ter- 
minate simply  because  they  are  being 
buried  in  an  avalanche  of  paperwork 
and  redtape.  Duplicate  reporting  require- 
ments impose  an  unnecessary  time  and 
cost  burden  on  businessmen,  labor  orga- 
nizations and  other  administrators  of 
pension  plans. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
has  three  major  parts — 

First,  it  win  help  eliminate  dual  juris- 
diction in  the  administration  of  the  pen- 
sion law  by  giving  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  vest- 
ing, funding  and  participation  standards 
and  by  giving  the  Labor  Department  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility and  prohibited  transaction 
standards.  The  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
tee Corporation  fPBGC) ,  whirh  is  with- 
in the  Labor  Department,  would  continue 
to  administer  the  termination  Insurance 
program. 

Second,  the  statutory  reporting  re- 
quirements under  ERISA  will  be  simpli- 
fied and  reduced.  Generally,  pension 
plans  will  only  have  to  file  one  Federal 
form  annually  on  one  filing  date.  Dupli- 
cate and  repetitious  forms  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

Third,  a  procedure  will  be  established 
to  insure  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Labor  Department  make 
a  timely  determination  of  all  requests  by 
pension  plans  or  participants  for  rul- 
ings, exemptions  or  variances.  This  will 
help  eliminate  the  delays  and  backlogs 
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now  prevalent  at  the  Labor  Department 
and  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  should  in 
no  way  alter  the  existing  joint  jurisdic- 
tion and  oversight  of  pension  legislation 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate.  Since  private  pensions  have  tra- 
ditionally been  regulated  under  both 
Federal  labor  and  tax  laws,  these  two 
committees  of  the  Senate  have  worked 
jointly  on  this  issue  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
for  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Repetitive  reporting  requirements  and 
duplicate  regulations  may  actually  be  re- 
sulting in  the  termination  of  some  good 
retirement  plans.  The  purpose  of  ERISA 
was  to  protect  private  retirement  bene- 
fits, not  to  strangle  soimd  plans. 

There  have  been  excessive  delays  in 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  and  rul- 
ings. Some  of  my  constituents  have  liter- 
ally been  waiting  years  for  administra- 
tive rulings  under  ERISA.  This  is  not 
an  example  of  a  government  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Dual  administration  frequently  re- 
sults in  some  imacceptable,  although  un- 
intentional, regulatory  requirements.  For 
example,  pension  plans  are  required  by 
law  to  notify  the  pension  plan  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  of  certain 
changes  in  the  plan.  In  order  to  comply 
with  duplicate  rules  and  regulations,  one 
plan  found  it  necessary  to  send  three 
separate  notification  letters  to  partici- 
pates— one  letter  to  participants  ii  order 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  a  second  letter,  with 
virtually  identical  information,  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  still  a  third  letter  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation — PBGC. 

Mr.  President,  although  legislation  is 
needed  to  simplify  ERISA,  Congress  must 
resist  efforts  to  weaken  the  existing  sub- 
stantive standards  which  are  essential 
to  protect  the  retirement  benefits  of  the 
American  worker.  These  minimum 
standards — vesting,  funding,  participa- 
tion, termination  insurance,  fiduciary 
responsibility  and  prohibited  transac- 
tions— were  selected  after  almost  a  dec- 
ade of  comprehensive  congressional 
hearings  and  investigations,  conducted 
primarily  by  the  distinguLshed  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  Senator 
Williams,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Senator  Javits.  These 
standards  represent  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  protect  workers  from 
abuses  and  the  need  to  expand  our  pri- 
vate retirement  system. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  effective  pen- 
sion legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
countless  tragic  abuses  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  past.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  a  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  woman 
who  retued  several  years  ago  at  the  age 
of  65  after  17  years  of  service  with  the 
same  employer.  She  was  earning  a  pen- 
sion during  those  years  and  she  con- 
fidently approached  retirement  age  ex- 
pecting to  receive  her  hard  earned  pen- 
sion benefits  upon  retirement.  However, 
due  to  a  technicality  in  this  women's 
pension  plan  she  lost  her  entire  pen- 


sion— every  single  cent  of  it.  Because  she 
had  missed  2  years  service  due  to  family 
illness  during  her  employment,  this 
worker  lost  her  entire  pension.  Economic 
tragedies  such  as  this  are  now  prevented 
by  ERISA. 

I  would  now  like  to  explain  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  my  simplification  bill. 

HELP    ELIMINATE    OVERLAPPING    JURISDICTION 
IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    ERISA 

My  legislation  would  help  eliminate  the 
serious  problem  of  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  administration  of  ERISA. 
Under  existing  law,  both  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
jointly  implement  most  provisions  of 
ERISA.  The  situation  has  r&sulted  in 
repetitious  reporting  requirements  and 
excessive  delays  in  the  issuance  of  rules 
and  regulations.  There  is  simply  no  justi- 
fication for  two  Federal  agencies  to  ad- 
minister the  same  portions  of  the  pension 
law.  Dual  jurisdiction  has  prevented  ef- 
ficient administration  and  enforcement 
of  ERISA.  This  chaotic  regulatory  struc- 
ture has  been  detrimental  to  everyone 
concerned — workers,  beneficiaries,  busi- 
nessmen, union  officials,  and  pension  plan 
administrators  as  well  as  the  Federal  of- 
ficials responsible  for  administering  the 
law.  Public  confidence  in  our  private  re- 
tirement system  simply  cannot  be  main- 
tained unless  this  dual  and  overlapping 
jurisdiction  is  reformed. 

As  examples,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  received  nearly  600  requests  for  ex- 
emptions from  prohibited  transaction 
provisions  of  ERISA,  yet  after  29  months 
only  12  final  exemptions  have  been  is- 
sued. It  took  the  two  agencies  26  months 
just  to  agree  to  a  procedure  whereby  ap- 
plicants for  exemptions  would  be  con- 
sidered in  a  coordinated  fashion.  More 
than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
ERISA,  regulations  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  "summary  plan  descriptions"  had 
not  even  been  issued. 

Duplicate  reporting  requirements  im- 
pose an  unnecessary  time  and  cost  bur- 
den on  businessmen,  unions  and  other 
pension  plan  administrators  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Two  identical  teams  of  pension  experts 
have  been  assembled  at  both  the  Labor 
and  Treasury  Departments  at  extra  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  my  legisla- 
tion would  carefully  divide  pension  juris- 
diction between  the  Labor  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  so  as 
to  minimize  the  existing  overlap.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  be  given  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  areas  of  vesting,  funding  and 
participation  while  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment would  be  given  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  areas  of  fiduciary  responsi- 
bility and  prohibited  transactions.  The 
Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation 
which  is  within  the  Labor  Department 
would  continue  to  implement  the  termi- 
nation insurance  program. 

Today,  most  of  the  vesting,  funding 
and  participation  requirements  under 
ERISA  are  already  administered  by  IRS 
and  thus  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
clearly  the  most  appropriate  agency  to 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  these 
particular  standards.  Similarly,  because 


the  Labor  Department  has  been  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  agency  for  prohibited 
transactions  and  fiduciary  responsibility 
under  ERISA,  the  Labor  Department 
should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
that  portion  of  the  law.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  already  filed  suit  or  is  the 
intervening  party  in  eight  court  cases 
alleging  violations  of  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility or  prohibited  transaction 
sections  of  ERISA. 

Under  my  proposal,  if  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  during  the  course  of  a 
tax  audit,  learns  of  the  existence  of  a 
prohibited  transaction,  this  information 
would  be  required  to  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  appropriate  action. 

In  addition,  under  my  proposal  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would  be  given 
flexible  enforcement  powers  such  as  ex- 
cise tax  powers  and  general  equitable 
remedies  to  enable  ms  to  enforce  the 
vesting,  funding  and  participation  stand- 
ards in  such  a  way  as  to  best  protect  the 
rights  of  pension  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

In  addition,  pension  plan  participants 
would  be  able  to  appeal  all  decisions  of 
the  IRS  as  well  as  the  Labor  Department 
in  Federal  court  under  this  legislation. 

Traditionally,  under  our  tax  laws,  qual- 
ified pension  plans  receive  three  substan- 
tial tax  benefits.  First,  employers  are 
given  a  tax  deduction  for  all  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  qualified  plan.  Second, 
the  Investment  earnings  of  assets  in  the 
plan  are  tax  exempt.  Third,  employer 
contributions  are  not  taxable  to  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  of  contribution.  Rath- 
er the  income  tax  is  deferred  imtil  the 
money  is  actually  distributed  to  the  em- 
ployee after  his  retirement — at  which 
time  he  is  normally  in  a  much  lower  tax 
bracket.  The  tax  subsidy  for  private  re- 
tirement plans  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
$4  bUlion  annually. 

Congress  has  always  recognized  that 
these  tax  privileges  might  be  abused  and 
accordingly.  Imposed  various  require- 
ments for  favorable  tax  treatment  in 
an  effort  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  lower 
paid  employees.  For  example,  even  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  ERISA,  section  401 
<a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  stated 
that  to  qualify  for  tax  privileges  a  plan 
established  by  an  employer  would  have 
to  be  for  the  "exclusive  benefit  of  his 
employees  or  their  beneficiaries"  and 
must  not  "discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees who  are  officers,  shareholders  . . . 
or  highly  compensated  employees."  In 
addition,  prior  to  ERISA,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  impyosed  some  limited 
vesting  and  funding  standards  which 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  had  to 
comply  with  in  order  to  qualify  for  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment. 

Purtherm.ore.  our  tax  laws  impose  lim- 
itations on  allowable  contributions  and 
deductions  to  private  retirement  plans. 
These  limitations  insure  that  excessive 
pension  contributions  are  not  used  to 
shelter  all  of  the  taxable  income  of  any 
business.  These  limitations  are  needed 
to  protect  the  Federal  tax  base  and  in- 
sure that  adequate  tax  revenues  are  col- 
lected. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
the  only  agency  which  has  been  given 
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the  responsibility  to  police 
raising  system. 

It  is  clear  that  the  amolmt 
deductible  pension  contributions 
extricably  tied  to  the  fund^g 
ments  under  ERISA  and 
revenue  raising  functions  of 
Revenue  Service. 

Under  ERISA  the  Intemjal 
Service  has  had 
ministering  almost  all  aspect|s 
but  particularly  the  vesting 
participation  standards.  Uniler 
the   Labor   Department   haa 
primary    enforcement 
provisions    dealing    with 
sponsibility  and  prohibited 
Under  my  proposal,  these 
simply  be   given  exclusive 
over  the  areas  in  which 
quired   experience  and  expertise 

Three  additional  statutory 
reporting  are  essential. 

First,  as  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Federal 
section  104(a)(1)(C)    of 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
that  a  5-year  summary  plan 
be  filed  with  the  Department 
A   November   1976   staff   report 
Paperwork  Commission  stated 

Employers  must  provide  a 
description  to  each  employee 
ERISA   section    104(a)(1)(C) 
administrator  of  a  plan  to  file  iiflth 
retary  of  Labor  a  copy  of  the 
description    at    the    same    time 
furnished  to  participants  and 

The  purpose  of  this  provision 
ute  was  to  permit  the  DOL  to 
compare  the  summaries  with 
plan  descrtptlons  to  assure  their 
ness,  accuracy,  understandabllll  y 
reviews   are   costly,   duplicative! 
tlcally   impossible    to   perform, 
Ume  and  budget  constraints. 

Because  DOL  receives  a  copy 
plete  plan  description  and  any 
thereto.  It  Is  totally  duplicative 
copies  of  the  five  year 
scrlptlons  to  the  agency 
DOL  personnel  Indicate  that 
such  filings,  and  that  the  cost^ 
could  be  avoided. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  DOL 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  every 
be  saved  for  the  government 
savings  to  business  would  be 
$7,200,000. 
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Second,  as  recommended 
of  the  Commission  on 
work,   section    104(a)(1)(D) 
amended  to  permit  notices 
ments  to  be  filed  in  connectic  n 
annual  report  rather  than  as 
report  which  currently  is  _ 
in  60  days  of  a  plan  change 

The  November   1976  staff 
the  Commission  of  Federal 
stated — 

In   view  of  the  fact  that 
notified  of  changes  In  their 
annual  report  containing  the 
tlon  also  must  be  filed  with 
and  that  there  is  no  specific  use 
m  the  amended  EBS-1,  it  Is 
notice  of  amendment  filed  with 
report  should  replace  filing  of  an 
clays   after    each    amendment. 
not  change  the  requirement  to 
ticlpants  of  plan  changes,  nor 
any  effect  on  the  employer's 
a  determination  of  tax  status 
The   estimated   savings    to 
be  approximately  $12,000,000 
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Third,  the  long  "laundry  list"  of  spe- 
cific information  which  must  be  includ- 
ed in  annual  reports  of  pension  plans 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  ERISA  would 
be  repealed.  Section  103  of  ERISA  is  a 
six-page  detailed  list  of  reporting  re- 
quirements, some  of  which  are  not  nec- 
essary for  all  plans.  Instead,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Treasury  would  be 
given  discretion  to  require  only  such  in- 
formation as  is  needed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  pension  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

These  reporting  changes  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
under  ERISA. 

HELP      ELIMINATE      ADMINISTRATIVE       BACKLOCS 
AND   DELAY 

My  legislation  would  also  help  elimi- 
nate the  long  delays  that  now  face  pen- 
sion plans  in  obtaining  administrative 
decisions  and  rulings.  Under  my  pro- 
posal, plans  would  be  able  to  seek  a 
declaratory  judgment  in  Federal  Court 
if,  within  180  days  after  a  request  for 
any  tax  qualification,  variance  or  other 
exemption  from  ERISA,  the  appropriate 
agency  has  failed  to  make  a  determina- 
tion. This  provision  would  simply  ex- 
pand the  existing  declaratory  judgment 
procedure  in  section  1041  of  ERISA. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  proposals 
to  streamline  the  administration  of 
ERISA  and  reduce  paperwork  will 
strengthen  our  private  retirement  sys- 
tem which  is  so  important  to  tens  of 
millions  of  American  workers  and  senior 
citizens. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  MAINTAINING  THE  EXISTING 
SUBSTANTIVE  STANDARDS  IN  ERISA  IN  ORDER 
TO  PROTECT  TENS  OP  MILLIONS  OF  SENIOR 
CmZEtiS  AND   AMERICAN   WORKERS 

Mr.  President,  although  it  is  essential 
to  reduce  paperwork  under  ERISA  and 
streamline  administration  of  the  law. 
Congress  must  resist  efforts  to  weaken 
the  minimum  standards  of  the  law  which 
are  needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  pen- 
sion plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
briefly  review  the  major  provisions  of 
ERISA  and  explain  the  reasons  for  en- 
acting them. 

One  of  the  fundamental  pension  prob- 
lems prior  to  ERISA  involved  the  loss  of 
pensions  by  workers  who  left  their  jobs 
after  long  periods  of  employment  but 
before  their  earned  pensions  became 
vested  because  of  unreasonable  vesting 
requirements.  Vesting  occurs  when  an 
employee  receives  a  nonforfeitable  right 
to  the  money  contributed  to  a  pension 
plan  on  his  behalf.  Vesting  may  occur 
after  an  employee  works  for  a  company 
a  specified  number  of  years  or  after  an 
employee  reaches  a  certain  age  and 
numt)er  of  years  of  service.  Different 
pension  plans  contain  different  vesting 
formulas  but  once  an  employees  pension 
rights  are  vested,  the  employee  is  en- 
titled to  receive  the  benefits  at  the  nor- 
mal retirement  age  even  if  he  leaves  the 
company  before  that  time.  Wherever  an 
employee  goes,  he  retains  an  absolute 
right  to  any  vested  benefits  he  may  have 
earned. 

Unfortunately,  the  system  did  not  al- 
ways work.  There  were  too  many  ex- 
amples in  which  employees,  with  many 
years  of  service  with  a  company,  had 
been  denied  absolutely  all  of  their  earned 


pension  benefits  because  they  separated 
from  their  jobs  just  prior  to  fulfilling 
unreasonably  stringent  vesting  require- 
ments. They  were  left  without  a  retire- 
ment income  which  they  had  confidently 
anticipated  receiving,  and  on  which  they 
were  dependent  for  decent  survival. 

For  example,  c(Hisider  the  case  of 
Stephen  Duane  who  woriied  at  a  New 
Jersey  warehouse  for  32  years  during 
which  time  he  was  accumulating  a  pen- 
sion. The  warehouse  was  closed  down  in 
1970  and  Stephen  Duane  lost  his  job.  He 
was  51  years  old  at  the  time,  just  4  years 
short  of  his  company's  minimimi  pension 
age.  As  a  result  he  lost  all  of  his  pension 
rights.  Despite  32  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  he  was  earning  a  pension, 
Stephen  Duane  received  absolutely  noth- 
ing. 

The  experience  of  Thomas  Litchko.  a 
father  of  five,  is  equally  tragic.  Mr. 
Litchko  had  been  employed  by  the  same 
Permsylvania  corporation  for  20  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  earning  a  pen- 
sion. In  the  spring  of  1972 — when  Mr. 
Litchko  was  39  years  old — his  company 
closed  down  and  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  no  vested  rights,  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  any  pension  whatsoever.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  his  pension  plan, 
an  employee  had  to  reach  the  age  of  40 
before  he  would  receive  any  vested  rights. 
Thomas  Litchko  was  only  1  year  short  of 
vesting  and  consequently  lost  20  years' 
worth  of  accumulated  pensions. 

Another  example  of  unreasonable  vest- 
ing requirements  involved  the  partici- 
pants of  a  union-administered  pension 
plan  in  Chicago.  Each  local  within  this 
union  administered  its  own  pension  plan. 
Under  terms  of  these  plans  a  worker  had 
to  remain  within  the  same  local  for  20 
years  in  order  to  acquire  any  vested 
rights.  Sometimes  a  slight  shift  in  jobs — 
perhaps  from  the  loading  docks  to  the 
weighing  station — involved  a  shift  in 
union  locals  and  a  complete  loss  of  all 
pension  rights  for  an  employee  with  less 
than  20  years  on  the  first  job. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
way  countless  numbers  of  American 
workers  had  been  tragically  victimized 
by  unreasonable  vesting  provisions  in 
their  pension  plans. 

Such  tragic  losses  of  pension  benefits 
are  now  prevented  by  ERISA.  Under 
ERISA,  the  employer  or  union  running 
the  plan  has  the  option  of  meeting  one 
of  three  minimum  vesting  formulas.  Un- 
der one  formula,  a  worker  would  become 
100-percent  vested  after  10  years  of  serv- 
ice. Under  a  second  graded  formula,  a 
worker  would  become  25-percent  vested 
after  5  years  and  vesting  would  increase 
by  5  percent  a  year  for  the  next  5  years 
and  by  10  percent  a  year  for  the  follow- 
ing 5  years  to  provide  full  vesting  after  15 
years.  The  third  alternative  guarantees 
the  worker  50  percent  vesting  whenever 
his  age  and  service  total  45  years  or  he 
has  worked  a  minimum  of  10  years  and 
in  either  case,  he  is  to  reach  100  percent 
vesting  after  another  5  years. 

Furthermore,  under  ERISA  the  worker 
must  be  allowed  to  join  the  plan  at  age 
25,  or  after  a  year  of  service,  whichever 
is  later.  If  he  enters  at  age  25,  he  can 
get  up  to  3  years  of  back  credit  toward 
vesting  for  years  worked  in  the  firm  prior 
to  age  25. 
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These  formulas  would  have  guaranteed 
the  pension  benefits  of  Stephen  Duane 
and  Thomas  Litchko  and  countless  other 
American  workers. 

However,  a  minimum  vesting  standard 
by  itself  most  certainly  would  not  pro- 
vide a  complete  solution  to  the  problems 
we  witnessed  in  the  private  retirement 
system.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  ERI- 
SA, there  had  been  many  tragic  exam- 
ples in  which  employees  had  been  denied 
pension  benefits — benefits  that  had  ac- 
tually vested — simply  because  the  pen- 
sion plan's  assets  were  insufficient  to 
meet  all  of  Its  obligations. 

This  posed  two  related  but  very  Im- 
p>ortant  problons — funding  and  termina- 
tion insurance. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  minimum 
funding  standards  so  that  pension  plans 
are  accumulating  sufficient  assets  to  meet 
their  obligations.  It  is  also  essential  for 
all  pension  plans  to  acquire  termination 
insurance  to  guarantee  payment  of  vest- 
ed benefits  in  the  event  that  a  plan  hap- 
pens to  terminate  with  insufficient  assets 
to  meet  its  obligations.  ERISA  sets  mini- 
mum funding  standards  and  establishes 
a  termination  insurance  program. 

There  were  countless  examples  of  pen- 
sion plan  failures  that  demonstrated  this 
need.  A  classic  example  involved  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  in  1964  and  the  accompany- 
ing termination  of  its  pension  plan.  Even 
though  this  was  a  liberal  plan  which 
called  for  the  systematic  fimding  of  lia- 
bilities, there  were  not  enough  assets 
available  to  pay  all  claims  when  the  plan 
terminated.  After  the  assets  were  dis- 
tributed, 4,000  vested  employees  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  60  had  received  only 
15  percent  of  their  anticipated  benefits. 
In  fact,  some  2,900  employees  tmder  the 
age  of  40,  some  of  whom  were  ve^.ed, 
were  left  with  absolutely  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  far  from  an 
Isolated  example. 

Government  statistics  Indicate  that 
during  1972  alone  more  than  15,000  pen- 
sion plan  participants  lost  retirement 
benefits  because  their  pension  plans  ter- 
minated with  insufficient  assets  to  meet 
all  plan  obligations.  These  amounted  to 
more  than  $40  million  in  anticipated  re- 
tirement incomes.  Several  thousand  of 
these»victims  of  pension  plan  termina- 
tions actually  lost  their  entire  earned 
pension,  every  single  cent  of  it.  For  these 
individuals,  the  collapse  of  their  retire- 
ment plan  resulted  in  the  loss  of  100 
percent  of  their  hard  earned  pension. 

As  a  result,  ERISA  established  mini- 
mum funding  standards  so  that  all  em- 
ployers will  make  sufficient  contributions 
to  back  up  all  vested  benefits  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  In  addition,  ERI- 
S.\  established  a  prc^ram  of  pension  in- 
surance— modeled  after  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  for  banks — 
which  will  insure  that  all  employees  will 
be  protected  in  the  event  that  their  plan 
does  terminate  before  becoming  fully 
funded. 

The  assets  in  private  pension  plans  ex- 
ceed more  than  $200  billion.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  those  who  handle  these  vast 
sums  of  money  discharge  their  duties  in 
the  interests  of  the  plan  participants  and 
their    beneficiaries.    Workers'    pension 


funds  deserve  strong  fiduciary  protection 
to  insure  that  their  Interests  are  not 
subordinated  to  the  self-enriching  In- 
trigues of  "insiders"  to  the  plan. 

ERISA  established  judicially  enforce- 
able standards  to  insure  honest,  faithful, 
and  competent  management  of  pension 
and  welfare  plans. 

There  had  been  some  notable  exam- 
ples of  abuse  resulting  from  conflicts  of 
interest  in  the  handling  of  pension  plan 
assets.  These  abuses  had  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  as  a  result 
of  congressional  investigations,  Labor 
Department  investigations  as  well  as 
court  litigation. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  abuses. 

For  example,  in  1960,  the  pension  plan 
of  a  large  retail  store  In  Washington, 
D.C.  purchased  the  real  estate  used  for 
the  retail  store  for  $625,000.  In  1968  the 
plan  sold  the  real  estate  back  to  the 
store  for  $625,000.  The  plan  and  its  par- 
ticipants did  not  realize  any  apprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  this  real  estate  while 
held  by  the  plan.  Eight  months  after  the 
store  repurchased  this  real  estate  from 
the  plan,  it  sold  the  property  for  $2,385,- 
000. 

Another  example  occurred  in  1968 
when  the  president  of  the  X  company 
took  over  the  Y  publishing  company  in 
Philadelphia.  He  directed  that  $6  million 
of  Y's  pension  plan  be  invested  in  the  Y 
publishing  company  even  though  Y  had 
lost  $62  million  since  1961.  The  union 
sued  the  president  and  two  other  officials 
of  Y,  charging  they  had  "misappropri- 
ated, fraudulently  converted  and  dissi- 
pated" $6  million  from  the  pension  funds. 
The  president  got  the  board  of  directors 
of  Y  to  pass  a  resolution  saying  that  the 
Y  plant  in  Philadelphia  would  be  closed 
unless  the  union  dropped  Its  suit  and  al- 
lowed the  company  to  withdraw  another 
$4  million  from  the  pension  fund.  In  ef- 
fect, the  president  of  Y  company  said: 
"It  will  be  put  up  or  shut  up.  What  do  you 
want,  the  suit  or  jobs?" 

A  much  discussed  example  of  confilct- 
ing  interests  involving  a  union  official 
and  employee  benefit  plan  participants 
was  exposed  by  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  In  1965. 
This  investigation  precipitated  much  of 
the  original  congressional  interest  in  the 
Federal  legislation  imposing  fiduciary 
standards  on  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

According  to  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port— 

George  Barasch's  domination  of  the  two 
unions  and  of  their  employee  benefit  plans 
gave  him  effective  control  of  approximately 
$16,500,000  that  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
members  of  the  unions.  This  sum  of  money 
was  held  in  the  assets  of  the  several  corpora- 
tions he  formed  and  capitalized  with  the 
funds  of  the  employee  benefit  plans  and  in 
the  assets  of  the  existing  trust  funds  of  the 
unions.  He  managed  to  achieve  this  position 
of  power  because  In  every  fund  established 
and  maintained  by  the  unions  since  they 
were  organized,  he  served  irrevocably  either 
as  lifetime  sole  trustee  or  as  a  lifetime  union 
cotrustee. 

Additionally,  with  loans  from  the 
funds,  the  union  official  established  a 
management  firm  to  administer  these 
funds.  He  also  created  several  foreign 
corporations,  including  "research  foun- 
dations" in  foreign  countries  into  which 


various  funds  were  channeled  with  total 
diversions  of  almost  $5  million. 

For  his  efforts,  the  imion  official,  was 
well  remunerated,  including  an  annual 
salary  of  $35,000  from  the  management 
firm,  $407,000  in  life  insurance  coverage, 
and  total  retirement  benefits  of  $54,098 
per  year  for  life — the  pension  benefit 
alone  was  valued  at  $796,925. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Senate  sub- 
committee and  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, he  returned  $4.2  million  to  the  em- 
ployee benefit  funds,  resigned  as  trustee 
of  the  funds,  and  subjected  these  funds  to 
the  supervision  at  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department.  However,  he  was 
never  prosecuted  for  any  violations  of 
law  since  State  and  Federal  officials  ap- 
parently concluded  that  no  existing  laws 
were  violated. 

The  prohibited  transaction  sections  of 
ERISA  are  needed  to  protect  workers 
from  these  kinds  of  fiduciary  abuses. 

Unless  an  exemption  is  granted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Ti-easury,  a  pen- 
sion plan  administrator  is  generally  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  the  following 
transaction  imder  ERISA : 

The  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  prop- 
erty between  the  plan  and  party-In-ln- 
terest; 

The  lending  of  money  or  extension  of 
credit  between  the  plan  and  a  party-In- 
interest; 

The  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or 
facilities  between  the  plan  and  a  party- 
in-interest; 

The  transfer  of  assets  for  the  benefit 
of  a  party-in-Interest;  or 

The  deposit  or  investment  of  plan  as- 
sets outside  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  ERISA,  such 
transfers  or  uses  of  pension  assets  were 
permissible  if  the  transaction  was  made 
for  "adequate  consideration."  However, 
the  "adequate  consideration"  require- 
ment offered  little  protection  for  pension 
plan  participants  or  the  integrity  of  plan 
funds  because  the  Government  would 
have  the  difficult  burden  of  proving  that 
the  fiduciary's  determination  of  ade- 
quate consideration  was  not  made  in 
good  faith.  The  better  approach  is  to  pro- 
hibit all  such  suspect  transactions  and 
avoid  inequitable  results  through  a  liber- 
al exemption  procedure.  The  adminis- 
trations of  both  President  Johnson  and 
President  Ford  supported  the  prohibited 
transaction  sections  that  were  incorpor- 
ated in  ERISA. 

Mr.  President,  the  paperwork  Imposed 
by  the  1974  pension  law  is  just  one  small 
portion  of  the  overall  Federal  paperwork 
burden  confronting  all  taxpayers. 

Government  agencies  presently  chum 
out  billions  of  sheets  of  paperwork  for 
the  American  people  each  year,  probably 
enough  to  fill  several  major  league  base- 
ball stadiums.  Just  to  print,  shuffle,  and 
store  all  this  paper  costs  government  at 
all  levels  an  estimated  $18  billion  an- 
nually. 

And,  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  red- 
tape  tangle,  It  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple, businessman,  and  worker  alike,  an- 
other $18  billion  to  fill  out  the  mass  of 
forms— Internal  Revenue  Forms,  wage 
and  price  forms,  unemployment  forms, 
health  forms,  accident  forms,  social  se- 
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curity  forms,  quarterly  this  a  id  monthly 
that. 

For  many  small  businesses,  this  added 
expense  proves  to  be  the  final  straw  that 
drives  them  out  of  busines;.  And  for 
those  giant  corporaticMis  that  can  afford 
accountants  and  lawyers  to  deal  with 
all  this  paperwork — well,  they  are 
forced  to  pass  the  cost  alcng  to  the 
consumer. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  or 
frustration  and  irritation,  tie  endless 
tangle  of  paperwork  imposid  by  the 
Government  has  become  imb;arable. 

There  are  well  over  5,000  fcrms  in  use 
In  the  Federal  Government,  excluding 
all  tax  and  banking  forms.  There  are 
10  forms  to  be  filled  out  eaci  year  for 
every  man,  woman  and  ch  Id  in  the 
United  States.  The  private  cit  zen  is  very 
literally  inundated  with  rejuests  for 
information. 

Some  have  referred  to  tie  endless 
series  of  forms  and  dociments  as 
"strangulation  in  triplicate". » others  call 
it  "Federal  forms  pollution." 

It  Is  particularly  difficult  for  small 
firms  to  absorb  the  cost  of  tiis  paper- 
work. Small  businessmen  mvst  employ 
outside  accountants  and  law;'ers  to  fill 
out  complex  forms  and  keep  the  extra 
recordkeeping  involved.  Profeisional  as- 
sistance, of  course,  is  expensive.  Having 
few  employees,  the  small  flrin  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  spread  the  cast.  A  rise 
in  per  unit  cost  to  cover  paperwork  can 
result  in  loss  of  sales  and  lois  of  com- 
petitive standing  for  small  enterprises. 
Small  businesses,  especially  the  mom 
and  pop  operations,  must  fill  out  nu- 
merous reports,  as  many  as  52  tax  forms 
in  a  single  year.  This  is  not  an  example 
of  a  government  which  is  cone  emed  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  ts  people. 
It  is  not  a  government  which  s  protect- 
ing free  enterprises.  It  is  insU  ad  a  gov- 
ernment that  favors  only  those  large 
concerns  that  can  satisfy  rep«  titious  re- 
quests for  data,  statistics,  anc  informa- 
tion. 

I  began,  in  the  spring  of  1973,  to  move 
against  this  slow  and  steady  litrangula- 
tion  by  redtape.  I  introduced  egislation 
which  created  a  Federal  ] 'aperwork 
Commission  to  study  the  mass  ve  paper- 
work burden  and  make  recimmenda- 
tions  to  eliminate  much  of  it. 

Based  upon  recommendatio  is  of  that 
Paperwork  Commission  as  w;ll  as  the 
recommendation  of  others,  I  f  srmulated 
the  "ERISA  Simplification  A:t"  which 
will  cut  paperwork  and  redtape  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  law. 

I  lurge  the  Senate  Human  Resources 
and  Finance  Committee  to  promptly 
hold  hearings  on  this  mportant 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniiious  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  tl  is  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet — Senator  Lloyd  Ben-  sens  Pro. 
POSED  "Pension  Simplification  Act  of 
1977" 

1.  Help  eliminate  overlapping  furlsdlctlon 
In  the  administration  of  ERISA-  This  legis- 
lation would  help  eliminate  the  se-lous  prob- 
lem of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  In  ^he  admln- 
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Istratlon  of  the  1974  Pension  Reform  Act. 
This  Act  is  formally  entitled  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (ERISA). 
Under  existing  law,  both  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  Internal  Revenue  Service  Jointly 
Implement  most  provisions  of  ERISA.  This 
situation  has  resulted  in  repetitious  report- 
ing requirements  and  excessive  delays  In  the 
Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  received  nearly 
600  requests  for  exemptions  from  prohibited 
transaction  provisions  of  ERISA,  yet  after 
29  months  only  12  final  exemptions  have  been 
Issued.  It  took  the  two  agencies  26  months 
J'ost  to  agree  to  a  procedure  whereby  appli- 
cations for  exemptions  would  be  considered 
in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  this  legislation 
would  carefully  divide  pension  Jurisdiction 
between  the  Labor  Department  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  so  as  to  minimize  the  exist- 
ing overlap.  Under  this  proposal,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  would  be  given  complete 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  areas  of 
vesting,  funding  and  participation  while  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  given  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  areas  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility and  prohibited  transactions.  The 
Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation  which 
Is  within  the  Labor  Department  would  con- 
tinue to  Implement  the  termination  Insur- 
ance program.  Today  most  of  the  vesting, 
funding  and  participation  requirements  un- 
der ERISA  are  already  administered  by  IRS 
and  thus  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is 
clearly  the  most  appropriate  agency  to  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  these  particular 
standards.  Similarly,  because  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  been  the  primary  enforcement 
agency  for  prohibited  transactions  and  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  under  ERISA,  the  Labor 
Department  should  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  that  portion  of  the  law. 

Under  the  proposal.  If  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  during  the  course  of  a  tax 
audit,  learns  of  the  existence  of  a  prohibited 
transaction  or  other  fiduciary  violation,  this 
information  would  be  required  to  be  referred 
to  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  appropriate  action.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
ije  given  flexible  enforcement  powers  such 
as  exclusive  tax  powers  and  general  equitable 
remedies  to  enable  IRS  to  enforce  the  vest- 
ing, funding  and  participation  standards  in 
such  a  way  as  to  best  protect  the  rights  of 
pension  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 
In  addition,  pension  plan  partlcloants  would 
be  able  to  appeal  all  decisions  of  the  IRS  as 
well  as  the  Labor  Department  in  Federal 
court  under  this  legislation. 

2.  Reduction  of  paperwork — Several 
changes  In  the  statutory  reporting  require- 
ments of  ERISA  are  needed  to  simplify  and 
reduce  the  paperwork.  Accordingly,  under 
this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  di- 
rected to  formulate  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  a  single  annual  form  with  a  single 
filing  date  which  would  be  filed  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  every  year  by  pen- 
sion plans.  Different  types  of  forms  could  be 
provided  for  different  types  of  retirement 
plans.  However,  pension  plans  would  general- 
ly be  required  to  file  only  one  form  annually 
with  the  Federal  Government.  A  copy  of  this 
form  would  then  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Separate  annual  pen- 
sion forms  by  the  IRS,  Labor  Department  and 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation 
are  generally  unnecessary  and  impose  an  un- 
necessary cost  burden  on  businesses  and 
unions  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  long  "laundry  list"  of  specific  infor- 
mation which  must  be  included  in  annual 
reports  of  pension  plans  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 103  of  ERISA  would  be  repealed  by  this 
legislation.  Section  103  of  ERISA  is  a  six- 
page  detailed  list  of  reporting  requirements. 


some  of  which  are  not  necessary  for  all 
plans.  Instead,  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Treasury  would  be  given  discretion  to  re- 
quire only  such  Information  as  Is  needed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  pension  plan  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries. 

3.  Help  eliminate  administrative  backlogs 
and  delays — This  legislation  would  also  help 
eliminate  the  long  delays  that  now  face 
pension  plans  In  obtaining  administrative 
decisions  and  rulings.  Under  the  proposal, 
plans  would  be  able  to  seek  a  declaratory 
Judgment  In  Federal  coxirt  If,  within  180 
days  after  a  request  for  any  tax  qualifica- 
tion, variance  or  other  exemption  from 
ERISA,  the  appropriate  agency  has  failed  to 
make  a  determination.  This  provision  would 
simply  expand  the  existing  declaratory  judg- 
ment procedure  of  Section  1041  of  ERISA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  relative  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Government    protects    and    serves    the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CONSUMER     protection     ACT     OP     1977 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1977."  This  legislation  Is  designed  to 
improve  materially  the  representation 
of  consumer  Interests  within  the  various 
Federal  agencies  and  before  the  Federal 
courts.  This  bill  would  not  establish  an 
independent  Federal  agency  charged 
with  constuner  representation  duties.  As 
an  alternative  to  that  approach,  my  bill 
would  establish  within  each  significant 
Federal  agency  an  OfBce  of  Consumer 
Counsel— OCC — with  statutory  protec- 
tion to  assure  its  independence  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  de- 
bated for  nearly  a  decade  the  most 
effective  means  to  promote  effective 
consumer  representation.  The  major 
bills  advanced  have  been  so  contro- 
versial that  no  general  legislation  has 
been  enacted  that  applies  across-the- 
board  to  all  agencies  with  significant 
responsibilities  that  affect  consumer 
interests. 

If  the  only  choices  before  the  Con- 
gress were  either  the  creation  of  a  new 
consumer  agency  or  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo,  I  would  favor  the  former 
option  over  the  status  quo.  There  are 
other  options,  however,  which  have  not 
received  adequate  consideration.  Among 
those  is  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  bill  that 
I  offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  that  I 
am  introducing,  each  significant  Fed- 
eral agency  would  be  reorganized  to  as- 
sure that  each  such  agency  maintains 
internal  processes  and  procedures  for 
the  effective  representation  and  protec- 
tion of  consumer  interests.  The  keystone 
of  this  reorganization  plan  is  the  estab- 
lishment, within  each  agency,  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Counsel.  These  offices 
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would  be  assured  independence  through 
statutory  guarantees  and  prerogatives. 
But  the  jurisdiction  of  an  OCC  would  be 
limited  to  the  respective  limits  of  its  par- 
ent agency.  Thus,  the  OCC  within  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would 
become  an  expert  on  the  programs  and 
policies  of  DOT  as  they  affect  consumer 
interests. 

The  bill  further  would  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  a  Division 
of  Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacy. 
This  new  division  would  be  directed  to 
a.ssist  and  support  the  various  OCC's 
within  the  Federal  Establishment.  It 
would  also  coordinate  consumer  advo- 
cacy throughout  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully drafted  to  insure  effective  inde- 
pendence for  each  OCC  established 
within  the  executive  branch.  It  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  insure  that  reason- 
able limits  are  placed  on  the  OCC's  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  consumer  repre- 
sentation within  the  agencies  and  before 
the  courts. 

A  Consumer  Counsel,  for  example, 
would  have  the  authority,  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  intervene  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  any  proceeding  or  activity  of  his 
parent  agency  that  substantially  affects 
consumer  interests.  But  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  proce- 
dure that  govern  other  parties  to  the 
proceeding. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  of  a  Federal 
agency  would  have  authority  to  initiate 
a  civil  action  for  the  review  of  agency 
action  provided  that  he  had  exhausted 
his  administrative  remedies  for  interven- 
tion. A  Consumer  Counsel  would  have  the 
authority,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  inter- 
vene or  otherwise  participate  in  any  civil 
action  in  a  Federal  court  for  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  an  agency  action  in- 
volving his  parent  agency. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
initiation  of  a  judicial  proceeding — 
either  by  the  relevant  Consumer  Counsel 
or  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Advocacy — would 
not  alter  or  affect  the  scope  of  review 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  agency  action 
involved. 

The  various  Consumer  Counsels  would 
have  access,  generally,  to  information 
held  by  their  parent  agencies  subject  to 
a  statutory  list  of  conditions  designed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  ti-ade  secrets, 
personnel  files,  and  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  remarks  I  have 
outlined  only  the  malor  elements  of  my 
bill.  The  objectives  of  the  bill  include  the 
effective  representation  of  consumer  in- 
terests within  each  agency.  A  superagen- 
cy  with  far-reaching  powers  of  subpena 
and  jurisdiction,  as  others  have  proposed 
to  be  established,  could  never  develop  the 
expertise  or  degree  of  specialization  re- 
quired to  deal  effectively  with  diverse 
consumer  is.sues  as  they  arise  throughout 
the  Federal  executive  branch.  Because 
such  a  superagency  would  lack  specific 
expertise,  its  leaders  would  be  tempted  to 
become  headhunters  or  muckrakers.  The 
thousands  of  consumer  issues  that  arise 
each  day  would  be  ignored  as  the  sensa- 
tional issue  with  the  most  potential  pub- 
licity is  pursued. 


Mr.  President,  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica do  not  need  muckrakers;  they  need 
specialists,  or  ombudsmen,  in  each  agency 
to  pore  over  the  more  than  60,000  pages 
of  the  Federal  Register  that  are  pub- 
lished each  year.  Under  the  bill  that  I  am 
today  proposing,  consumers  could  expect 
relatively  independent  consumer  coun- 
sels to  work  for  their  interests  day  by 
day.  in  the  patient  pursuit  of  fairness 
and  equity  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  some  other  con- 
sumer proposals,  my  bill  does  not  extend 
to  consumer  counsels  subpena  power  be- 
yond the  powers  of  theii*  parent  agencies. 
It  is  grossly  unfair  to  suggest  that  con- 
sumer advocates  should  have  powers  of 
subpena  or  information  gathering  great- 
er than  those  officials  who  are  directly 
responsible,  as  line  officers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  for  the  protection  of  tlie 
interests  of  all  citizens. 

If  greater  information  gathering  power 
is  needed  by  Government,  it  should  be 
extended  directly  to  Cabinet  officers,  not 
simply  to  consumer  advocates  who 
watchdog  the  performance  of  Cabinet 
officers. 

Mr.  President,  the  95th  Congress  will 
no  doubt  be  the  final  Congress  in  which 
legislation  to  establish  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  is  consid- 
ered. Over  the  next  2  years,  the  issue  will 
be  decided  one  way  or  another. 

Before  he  Senate  makes  it  final  judg- 
ment on  this  longstanding  policy  ques- 
tion, I  suggest  that  my  alternative,  as 
introduced  today,  should  be  evaluated 
carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  902 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Catgrcss  assembled,  Thit  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  PoLirT. 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congre;s  finds  and  de- 
clares the  f::llowlng: 

(1)  In  the  exe:utlon  of  its  constitutional 
and  stitutory  responsibilities,  the  Federal 
Go.'ernment  and  the  ageiicies  thereof — 

(A)  should  consistently,  completely,  and 
adequately  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; 

(B)  should  not  promulgate  regulations  or 
adopt  policies  without  first  developing  in- 
formation as  to  their  impact  on  consumers; 
and 

(C)  should  act  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect and  serve  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

(2)  The  most  effective  and  cost-efficient 
way  to  as3ure  such  representation  and  pro- 
tection of  co.sumers  !s  t3  establish — 

(A)  an  independent  Office  of  Consumer 
Counsel  within  each  significant  operating 
unit  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(B)  f.  Division  of  Consumer  Protection  f  nd 
Advocacy  in  tVie  Department  of  Justice  to  a.s- 
sist  and  support  such  Offices  and  to  serve  as 
the  ccordinating  agency  for  consumer  ad- 
vocacy. 

(b)  Purposes. — 

(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In 
this  Act  to  reorganize  ea::h  significant  op- 
erating unit  of  the  executive  branch  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  that  eich  such 
unit,  through  an  independent  Office  of  Con- 


sumer Counsel,  malntalna  internal  processes 
and  procedures  for  adequately  representing, 
protecting,  and  serving  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers at  all  stages  In,  and  in  all  phases  of, 
the  formulation,  implementation,  and  review 
of  policies,  programs,  regiilations,  and  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  specific  purpose  of  each 
Office  to  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
before  and  within  the  Federal  agency  of 
which  it  is  a  part  and  before  the  Federal 
courts  in  matters  relating  to  such  agency; 
to  receive,  transmit,  evaluate,  and  report 
on  consumer  complaints;  to  develop  and  dis- 
seminate information  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers; and  to  perform  other  functions  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers. In  the  exercise  of  its  tunctions, 
powers,  and  duties,  each  such  Office  shall  be 
independent  of  all  other  offices  and  officers 
of  the  agency  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

(3)  It  shall  be  specific  purpose  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacy 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to 
such  Division  by  law  or  by  the  Attorney 
General,  to— 

(A)  provide  data.  Information,  advocacy 
training,  and  ether  appropriate  services  to 
each  Office  and  to  provide  a  forum  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  and  assuring  the  in- 
dependence and  effectiveness  of  the  Offices; 

(B)  assist  any  Consumer  Counsel  in  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  consumers  before 
the  Federal  courts; 

(C)  promote,  throvigh  appropriate  litiga- 
tion, legislative  recommendation,  and  reccm- 
mendations  to  any  Office  the  protection  of 
consumers  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  safety,  quality,  purity,  potency, 
healthfulness,  durability,  performance,  re- 
pairability,  effectiveness,  dependability,  avail- 
ability, truthful  representation,  and  cost  of 
any  goods,  services,  credit  or  other  property: 

(ill  assuring  consumer  cboice  and  com- 
petitive markets; 

(iii)  preventing  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices  and  restraints  on  trade:  and 

(iv)  the  legal  rights  and  access  of  con- 
sumers to  speedy,  effective,  and  inexpensive 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  consumer 
controversies. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNrrioNS. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires — 

(1)  The  term  'agency  action"  includes 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  agency  "rule", 
"order",  "license",  "sanction",  or  "relief"  (as 
defined  in  section  551  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code),  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  the  denial 
thereof,  or  the  failure  to  act. 

(2)  The  term  "agency  activity"  means  any 
agency  process,  or  phase  thereof,  conducted 
pursuant  to  any  authority,  or  responsibility 
under  law. 

(3)  The  term  "agency  proceeding"  means 
agancy  "rulemaking",  "adjudication",  or 
"licensing"  (as  defined  in  section  551  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code) . 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  tranisportation,  (A)  be- 
tween a  place  in  a  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  such  State,  or  (B)  which  affects  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation  described 
in  clause  (A). 

(5)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  in- 
dividual who  uses,  purchases,  acquires,  at- 
tempts to  purchase  or  acquire,  or  is  offered  or 
furnished  any  goods,  services,  credit,  or  other 
property  for  personal,  family,  agricultural, 
or  household  purposes. 

(6)  The  term  "Consumer  Counsel"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  agency,  the  officer 
who  is  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
represent  the  interest  of  consumers  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  or  "agen- 
cy" means  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Defense,  Commerce,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (other  than  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
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and  any  successors  thereto. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  court 
court  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The    term    "Interest   of 
means  any  health,  safety,  or  ecjonomlc 
cem  of  consumers  Involving 
credit,  or  other  property,  or  thi  <. 
or  other  representation  thereof, 
may  become  the  subject  of  anj 
offer  or  any  transaction  affectii 
or  which  may  be  related  to  any 
dltlon   of   such   offer   or   trans4ctlon 
offer  or  transaction   need   not 
payment  or  promise  of  a  ccrisl4eratlon 

( 10)  The  term  "Office"  means 
Consumer  Counsel  established 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

(H)  The  term  "participation" 
form  of  submission. 

(12)  The  term  "State"  means 
the  United  States,  the  District 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  R 
gin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone 
can  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
Pacific  Islands. 

(13)  The  term  "submission 
tlcipation  through  the  presentation 
munlcatlon  of  relevant  evidence 
arguments,  or  other  Informatlcfc 
Sec.  4.  Establishment. 

(a)  Offices    of    Consumer 
There  shall  be  established  withih 
eral  agency,  within  60  days  aftei 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  pursufn 
of  reorganization  prepared  by 
each  such  agency  to  provide 
representation  of  the  interests  ol 
an  Independent  Office  of  Consuni 
Each  such  Office  shall  be  dlreci  ed 
ministered    by   a   Consumer   Co  msel 
Consumer  Counsel  shall  be  appo  nted 
President,  by  and  with  the  advi  :e 
sent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  fixed  tirm 
not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  term: 
the   Consumer   Counsel   appoint 
shall  be  staggered,  in  a  manner 
with    the    oversight    responslbill  ;ies 
Congress,  to  assure  that  all  sue  h 
not  expire  simultaneously.   Eacl 
Couns?l  shall  be  compensated  a 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
the  General  Schedule  under  section 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Eaci  t 
Counsel  shall  be  an  individual 
son  of  training  or  experience, 
ments.  Is  qualified   to  represen 
and  independently  the  Interests 
ers.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
ffice,  each  Consumer  Counsel  sh 
In  office  until  reappointment 
appointment  and  qualification  ol 
sor. 

(b)  Division  or  Consumer 
Advocacy  in  the  Department 

(1)    There  Is  established,  within 
partment  of  Justice,  a  Division  c 
Protection  and  Advocacy,  which 
rected  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Consumer  Protection  and  Advocicy 
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(2)  Chapter  31  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  507  thereof,  the  following  new 
section  507a; 

"S  507a.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Advocacy 
"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Advocacy,  pursuant  to  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1977.". 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  appropriate  place  the  following  new 
Item: 

"507a.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Advocacy.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (19)  of  section  5315  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(9)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(10)". 

Sec.  6.  Powers  and  Duties  or  Each  Con- 
sumer Counsel. 

(a)  In  General. — Each  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  be  responsible  for  exercising  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  provided  for  In  this 
Act. 

(b)  Specific  Powers  and  Duties. — Each 
Consumer  Counsel  may.  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act  and  to  the  extent 
funds  are  appropriated — 

(1)  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensation  (subject  to  the  civil  service 
and  cla.sslfloatlon  laws)  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  prescribe  the 
aathorlty  and  duties  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees; 

(2)  employ  and  pay  the  expenses  of  experts 
and  consultants,  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  ^,  United  States  Code,  at  dally 
rates  (Including  traveltlme)  not  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18,  as 
provided  in  section  5332  of  such  title  5; 

(3)  promulgate,  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provLslons  of  chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  assure 
fairness  to  all  affected  persons; 

(4)  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  function  to  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  direction  and  supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  State,  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  uncompensated  serv- 
ices, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(7)  conduct  conferences  and  hearings  and 
otherwise  secure  data  and  expression  of 
opmion; 

(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  donations 
of  services,  money,  or  property  (real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible); 

(9)  designate  representatives  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  (A)  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Consumer  Protection  and 
Advocacy,  (B)  other  Offices,  and  (C)  State 
and  local  agencies  carrying  out  programs  and 
activities  related  to  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers; and 

(10)  perform  such  other  administrative 
activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  functions. 

(c)  Reports. — Each  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  quarterly  re- 
port, on  the  activities  of  his  Office  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  of  which  such 
Office  is  a  part  and  to  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Consumer  Protection  and 
Advocacy.  The  annual  report  of  each  Fed- 


eral agency  shall  Include  a  separate  section, 
which  shall  be  prepared  independently  by 
the  Consumer  Counsel  for  such  agency,  on 
the  consumer  protection  activities  of  such 
agency  and  on  such  agency's  effectiveness  In 
representing,  protecting,  and  serving  the  In- 
terests of  consumers.  Each  such  separate  sec- 
tion of  each  such  annual  report  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  a  description 
and  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  activities  of  the  Office,  Including 
Its  representation  of  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

(2)  the  relevant  Federal  agency  actions 
and  Federal  court  decisions  affecting  the  In- 
terests of  consumers; 

(3)  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the 
Office,  the  distribution  of  appropriated  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  a  general  es- 
timate of  the  resource  requirements  of  the 
Office  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years;  and 

(4)  the  extent  of  participation  by  consum- 
ers In  the  activities  of  the  Office,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  representation  of  con- 
sumers before  the  agency  of  which  the  Office 
Is  a  part. 

(d)  Duties  of  Each  Federal  Agency. — 
Each  office  and  officer  of  the  agency  of  which 
an  Office  Is  a  part  shall  provide  such  Office 
with  such  Information  and  data  as  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel  requests,  except  as  provided 
In  section  11  of  this  Act.  The  budget  requests 
and  budget  estimates  of  each  Office  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  agency  of  which  it  Is  a  part 
directly  to  the  Congress,  and  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  such  an  Office  shall 
not  be  used  by  the  agency  of  which  It  Is  a 
part  for  any  other  purpose. 

Sec.  6.  Fi.tnctions      of      Each      Consumer 
Counsel. 
Each  Consumer  Counsel  shall — 

(1)  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
within  and  before  the  agency  of  which  his 
Office  is  a  part  and  before  the  courts,  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  section  7  of  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  and  support  research,  and 
studies,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  section 
10  of  this  Act; 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually,  to 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Advocacy,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  which  his  Office  is  a  part,  on 
measures  to  Improve  the  operation  of  such 
agency  and  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
general  In  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  consumers.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  any  reorganization  recom- 
mendations; 

(4)  receive,  transmit  to  appropriate  offi- 
cials, and  malce  publicly  available  consumer 
complaints,  to  the  extent  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act; 

(5)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, Including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs.  Interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers:  Provided,  That  such 
conferences,  surveys,  or  Investigations  are 
not  duplicative  in  significant  degree  of  sim- 
ilar activities  conducted  by  other  Federal  of- 
ficials or  agencies; 

(6)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  encourage  private  enterprise  In 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  consumers; 

(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
the  activities  of  his  Office; 

(8)  encourage  the  adoption  and  expansion 
of  effective  consumer  education  programs; 

(9)  encourage  the  application  and  use  of 
new  technology.  Including  patents  and  In- 
ventions, for  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers; 

(10)  encourage  the  development  of  Infor- 
mal dispute  settlement  procedures  Involving 
consumers; 
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(11)  encourage  meaningful  participation 
by  consumers  in  the  activities  of  his  Office; 

(12)  publish  information  and  material  ob- 
tained and  developed  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  consumer  register  of  mat- 
ters that  may  be  useful  to  consumers;  and 

(13)  perform  other  activities  which  are 
recommended  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacy 
or  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective 
fulfillment  of  his  duties  and  functions. 
Sec.  7.  Representation  of  Consumers. 

(a)  Administrative  Representation. — (1) 
If  a  Consumer  Counsel  finds  that  the  result 
of  a  relevant  proceeding  or  activity  of  the 
Federal  agency  of  which  his  Office  is  a  part 
may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers, such  Consumer  Counsel  may,  as  of 
right,  intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In  such  proceeding  or  activity,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  an  interest  of 
consumers.  If  a  Consumer  Counsel  finds, 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  agency  of  which 
his  Office  Is  a  part,  that  the  result  of  any 
relevant  agency  proceeding,  which — 

(A)  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553,  554,  556,  or  557  of  tillc  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(B)  Involves  a  hearing  that  Is  required  by 
any  statute,  regulation,  or  practice; 

(C)  Is  conducted  on  the  record  after  op- 
portunity for  an  agency  hearing;  or 

(D)  Is  subject  to  a  requirement  of  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment. 

may  substantially  affect  an  Interest  of  con- 
sumers, such  Consumer  Counsel  may,  as  of 
right,  Intervene  as  a  party  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  such  proceeding,  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  an  Interest  of  consumers.  A 
Consumer  Counsel  shall  refrain  from  Inter- 
vening as  a  party  In  any  proceeding  unless 
such  Intervention  Is  necessary  to  represent 
adequately  an  Interest  of  consumers.  Each 
Consumer  Counsel  shall  comply  with  the  rel- 
evant statutes  and  prof-edural  rules  of  gen- 
eral applicability  governing  the  timing  of 
intervention  or  participation  In  such  Federal 
agency  proceeding  or  activity.  Upon  inter- 
vening or  participating  In  a  Federal  agency 
proceeding  or  activity,  a  Consumer  Counsel 
shall  comply  with  any  relevant  stat\ites  and 
procedural  rules  of  general  applicability.  The 
Intervention  or  other  participation  of  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel,  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
rgency  Involved  to  assure  procedural  falrne?s 
to  all  participants. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacv  ma^, 
upon  the  request  of  a  Consumer  Counsel, 
assl5t  such  Consumer  Counsel  In  any  such 
Counsel's  Intervention  or  other  partlcination 
in  a  Federal  agency  proceeding  or  activity, 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  may,  in  an 
aporouriate  circumstance,  recommend  s':t"h 
intervention  or  other  participation  to  any 
applicable  Consumer  Counsel. 

(3)  Whenever  a  Consumer  Counsel  deter- 
mines to  intervene  or  otherwise  particloate 
in  a  proceedirg,  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
such  Consumer  Counsel  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Reelster  a  statement  setting  forth 
his  findings  under  parapraph  (1)  and  the 
specific  interest  of  consumers  sought  to  be 
Drotected.  Uoon  Interveilng  or  oarticlpat- 
Ine,  such  Consumer  Counsel  shall  file  a  copy 
of  such  statement  In  the  proceeding. 

(b)  Judicial  Representation. — A  Con- 
sumer Counsel  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  have  the  same 
right  that  any  aggrieved  person  has  under 
any  law  to  initiate  or  participate  in  any 
Federal  court  proceeding  with  respect  to  any 
action  of  the  Federal  agency  of  which  his 
Office  Is  a  part: 


(1)  A  Consumer  Counsel  may,  as  of  right, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for 
an  aggrieved  person,  Initiate  a  civil  action 
in  a  Federal  court  for  the  review  of  an 
agency  action  of  the  Federal  agency  of  which 
his  Office  is  a  part  If  such  Consumer  Counsel 
determines  that  such  action  may  substan- 
tially affect  an  Interest  of  consumers.  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Advocacy  may,  as  of  right, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  an 
aggrieved  person,  Initiate  a  civil  action  in  a 
Federal  court  for  the  review  of  an  agency 
action  of  any  Federal  agency  If  such  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  determines  that  such 
action  may  substantially  affect  an  Interest 
of  consumers.  If  the  applicable  Consumer 
Counsel  did  not  Intervene  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipate In  the  relevant  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  out  of  which  such  agency 
action  arose,  the  court  shall  determine 
whether  the  Consumer  Counsel's  Initiation 
of  a  Judicial  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  would  Impede  the  interests  of 
justice. 

(2)  A  Consumer  Counsel  may,  as  of  right, 
and  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for 
an  aggrieved  person.  Intervene  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  civil  action  In  a  Federal 
court  If  such  civil  action  Involves  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  an  agency  action  of  the 
Federal  agency  of  which  his  Office  is  a  part, 
If  he  determines  that  such  civil  action  may 
substantially  affect  an  interest  of  consumers. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Advocacy  may,  as  of  right, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for 
an  aggrieved  person.  Intervene  or  otherwl-e 
participate  in  any  civil  action  In  a  Federal 
court  If  such  civil  action  involves  the  review 
or  enforcement  of  an  agency  action  cf  any 
Federal  agency  if  such  Assistant  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  civil  action 
may  substantially  affect  an  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

(3)  The  Initiation  of  a  Judicial  proceeding, 
or  any  other  participation,  by  a  Consumer 
Counsel  or  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacy, 
In  B  Judicial  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  alter  or  affect  the  scope 
of  review  otherwise  applicable  to  the  agency 
action  Involved. 

(c)  Request  for  Judicial  Review. — When- 
ever a  Consumer  Counsel,  or  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Consumer  Protection 
and  Advocacy,  determines  It  to  be  In  the 
Interest  of  consumers,  he  may  request  the 
relevant  Federal  agency  to  Initiate  a  Judicial 
proceeding  for  review,  or  to  take  such  other 
action,  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  with 
respect  to  such  agency.  If  such  Federal 
agency  fails  to  take  the  action  requested,  it 
shall  promptly  notify  such  Consumer  Coun- 
sel or  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  its  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  such  notification  shall  be 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

(d)  Title  of  Appearances. — Appearances 
by  a  Consumer  Counsel  under  this  Act  shall 
be  In  the  name  of  his  Office  and  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  representatives  designated 
by  the  Consumer  Counsel  Involved.  Appear- 
ances by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Consumer  Protection  and  Advocacy  shall  be 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
Attorney  General  otherwise  provides,  in 
which  case  such  an  appearance  shall  be  In 
the  name  of  such  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
and  shall  be  made  by  qualified  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  desig- 
nated by  such  Assistant  Attorney  General 
and  by  qualified  representatives  designated 
by  any  Consumer  Counsel  Involved. 

(e)  Powers. — A  Consumer  Counsel  is  au- 
thorized, with  respect  to  any  Federal  agency 
proceeding  in  which  such  Consumer  Counsel 


Is  intervening  or  otherwise  participating,  to 
request  such  Federal  agency  to  issue  such 
orders  as  It  is  authorized  to  Issue  pursuant 
to  its  statutory  powers,  for  the  copying  of 
documents,  papers,  and  records;  for  the 
summoning  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books  and  papers;  and  for  the  submission 
of  Information  in  writing.  Such  Federal 
agency  shall  issue  any  such  orders  upon  a 
statement  or  showing  by  such  Consumer 
Counsel  as  to  the  general  relevance  or  rea- 
sonableness thereof. 

(f)  Prohibition.— No  Consumer  Counsel 
is  authorized  to  intervene  In  any  proceedmgs 
or  activity  before  any  State  or  local  agency 
cr  court. 

(g)  Rules  Changes. — Each  Federal  agency 
shall  review  its  rules  of  procedure  of  gen- 
eral appUcabiUty,  and,  after  consultation 
with  its  Consumer  Counsel,  shall  issue  any 
additional  rules  which  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  such  Consumer  Counsel's  orderly 
intervention  and  other  participation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  in  its  proceedings 
and  activities  which  may  substantially  affect 
the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Sec.  8.  Consumer  Complaints. 

(a)  In  General. — Whenever  a  Consumer 
Counsel  receives  from  any  person  any  com- 
plaint or  other  Information  which  discloses — 

(1)  an  apparent  violation  of  law.  ag-ncy 
rule  or  order,  or  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  a  Federal  court  relating  to  an  interest  of 
consumers;  or 

(2)  a  commercial,  trade,  or  other  practice 
which  is  detrimental  to  an  Interest  of  con- 
sumers; 

such  Consumer  Counsel  shall,  unless  he  de- 
termines that  such  complaint  or  information 
is  frivolous  or  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
agency  of  which  his  Office  is  a  part,  promptly 
transmit  such  complaint  or  Information  to 
the  Federal  official  which  has  the  authority 
to  enforce  any  relevant  law  or  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  Each  Federal  agency  shall 
keep  the  appropriate  Consumer  Counsel  in- 
formed to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  of 
any  action  which  it  is  taking  on  complaints 
transmitted  by  him. 

(b)  Notification. — Each  Consumer  Coun- 
sel shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
notify  producers,  distributors,  retailers,  lend- 
ers, or  suppliers  ol  goods,  services,  and  credit 
of  all  complaints  of  any  significance  concern- 
ing them  received  or  developed  under  this 
section,  unless  such  Consumer  Counsel  de- 
termines that  to  do  so  is  likely  to  prejudica 
or  impede  an  action,  investigation,  or  prose- 
cution concerning  an  alleged  violation  of  law. 

(c)  Public  AvAiLABiLrrY. — Each  Consumer 
Counsel  shall  maintain  a  public  document 
room  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
(without  charge  or  at  a  reasonable  charge, 
not  to  exceed  cost) ,  containing  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  all  consumer  complaints  of  any 
sig;iiificance  which  such  Consumer  Counsel 
has  received,  arranged  In  meanin'^ful  and 
useful  categories,  together  with  annotations 
of  actions  taken  In  response  thereto.  Unless  a 
Consumer  Counsel,  for  good  cause,  deter- 
mines not  to  make  any  specific  complaint 
available,  complaints  listed  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying: 
Provided,  That — 

(1)  the  party  complained  against  has  had 
a  reasonable  time  to  comment  on  such  com- 
plaint and  such  comment,  when  received,  is 
displayed  together  with  the  complaint; 

(2)  the  Federal  official  to  whom  the  com- 
plaint has  been  referred  has  had  a  reason- 
able time  to  notify  the  Consumer  Counsel 
what  action.  If  any,  he  Intends  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  complaint;  and 

(3)  no  unsigned  complaints  shall  be  placed 
In  the  public  document  room. 

(d)  Evaluation  of  and  Reporting  on  Com- 
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PLAINT  Handling  Processes. — 
er  Counsel  shall  evaluate  the 
celved  and  transmitted  and  the 
and  efficiency  with  which  such  ci 
acted  upon  by  the  Federal  agency 
his  Office  Is  a  part.  A  summary 
uatlons,  and  recommendations 
ment,  shall  be  included  In  the 
pared  by  each  such  Consumer 
suant  to  section  5(c) . 

Sec.    0.    CONStTMER    iNPORMATIOh 

(a)  In  Generai  . — In  order  to 
purposes  of  this  Act,  each  Coiist4mer 
shall— 

( i )  develop  on  his  own  Initiative 
subject  to  the  other  provisions 
gather  from  the  other  offices 
the  Federal  agency  of  which 
part  and  from  any  other  source 

(2)    disseminate   to   the   pub'  Ic 
manner,  at  such  times,  and  in 
he  determines  to  be  most  effective) 

Information,  statistics,  and  otter 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
which  such  Federal  agency  has 
concerning — 

(A)  the  functions  and  duties 

(B)  consumer  products  and 

(C)  problems  encountered 
generally  or  conditions,  situatic^ 
ments,  or  practices  which  may 
feet  consumers;  and 

(D)  notices  of  hearings,  proposed 
rules  and  orders,  and  other  pert 
ties  of  such  Federal  agency  tha ; 
consumers. 

(b)    Dttty   op   Cooperation. -4A11 
agencies  which   possess   Informi  ,tlon 
woiild  be  visef  ul  to  consximers  shi  .11 
with  the  appropriate  Consumer 
making  Information  developed 
under  subsection  (a)  available 
In  understandable  form. 
Sec.  10.  Stitdies. 

Each  Consumer  Counsel  may 
port,  or  assist  research,  studies , 
vestlgations,  conferences,  and 
cerning  the  Interests  of  consume!^ 
That  such  activities  are  not 
similar  efforts  by  other 
or  any  Federal  agency. 
Sec.  11.  Access  to  Information 
er  Counsels. 

(a)  In  General. — Upon  wrlttei  i 
a  Consumer  Counsel,  the  Federf  1 
which  his  Office  is  a  part,  shall 
allow  access  to  all  documents, 
records  in  Its  possession  which 
Eumer  Counsel  deems  necessary 
formance  of  his  functions  and  sHall 
at  cost,  copies  of  specified 
pers.  and  records.  Notwithstanding 
section,  a  Federal  agency  may 
sumer  Counsel  access  to  and  c 

(1)  information  classified  in 
national  defense  or  national 
Individual  authorized  to  classify 
matlon  under  applicable  Executive 
statutes,  and  restricted  data  whQse 
nation  Is  controlled  pursuant  to 
Energy  Act   (42  U.S.C.  2011  et 

(2)  personnel  and  medical  files 
files,  the  disclosure  of  which  w^uld 
tute  an  unwarranted  Invasion 
privacy; 

(3)  Information  which  such  F^eral 
cy  is  expressly  prohibited  by 
closing  to  another  Federal  agencj 
but  not  limited  to.  such  expressl] 
Information  contained  In  or 
Inatlon,  operating,  or  condition 
cerning  any  individual  financial 
prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
an  agency  responsible  for  regulation 
pervlslon  of  financial  institution  s 
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(4)  information  which  would  disclose  the 
financial  condition  of  individuals  who  are 
customers  of  financial  Institutions;  and 

(5)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial information  described  in  section  553(b) 
(4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code — 

(A)  obtained  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  by  such  Federal  agency.  If  the  agency 
had  agreed  to  treat  and  has  treated  such  in- 
formation as  privileged  or  confidential  and 
states  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
sumer Counsel  that,  talcing  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  assurances  given,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Information  requested,  and  the 
purpose,  as  stated  by  the  Consumer  Counsel, 
for  which  access  Is  sought,  to  permit  such 
access  would  constitute  a  breach  of  faith  by 
such  agency;  or 

(B)  obtained  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  such  Federal  agency,  If 
the  agency  has  agreed  in  writing  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  to  treat  such  Information  as 
privileged  or  confidential,  on  the  basis  of 
its  reasonable  determination  set  forth  in 
writing  that  such  Information  was  not  ob- 
tainable without  such  an  agreement  and 
that  failure  to  obtain  such  information 
would  seriovisly  impair  performance  of  such 
agency's  function. 

(b)  Access  to  Trade  Secret  Information. — 
Before  granting  a  Consumer  Counsel  access 
to  trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  financial 
Information  described  In  section  552(b)  (4) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Federal 
agency  of  which  such  Counsel's  Office  Is  a 
part  shall  notify  the  person  who  provided 
such  information  of  its  intention  to  provide 
such  access,  and  shall  afford  such  person  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  not  to  exceed  10 
days,  to  comment  thereon  or  seek  injunctive 
relief  prohibiting  such  access.  If  a  Federal 
agency  denies  access  to  any  information  to  a 
Consumer  Counsel,  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  head  of  such  agency  and  the  ap- 
propriate Consumer  Counsel  (and  the  As- 
sitant  Attorney  General  for  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy,  if  requested  by  such 
Counsel)  shall  seek  to  find  a  means  of  pro- 
viding the  Information  In  such  other  form, 
or  under  such  conditions,  as  will  meet  such 
agency's  objections. 

Sec.  12.  DiscLosTTHE  of  Information  by  Con- 
sumers  Counsel. 

(a)  In  General. — Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  govern  the  release  of  In- 
formation by  any  Consumer  Counsel,  by  any 
employee  or  agent  of  any  Office,  or  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  Geaeral  for  Consumer 
Protection  and  Advocacy. 

(b)  Prohibition. — No  Consumer  Counsel, 
or  officer  or  employee  of  any  Office  shall  dis- 
close to  the  public  any  Information  which 
was  received  solely  from  its  Federal  agency 
when  such  agency  has  notified  the  Consumer 
Counsel  that — 

(1)  such  information  is  within  any  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  section  552(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  such  agency  has  determined  that  such 
information  should  not  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

If  such  Federal  agency  specifies  that  any  such 
information  may  be  disclosed  to  the  public  In 
a  particular  form  or  manner,  such  informa- 
tion may  be  disclosed  by  such  Consumer 
Counsel  In  the  form  or  manner  specified. 
Sec.  13.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act,  existing  appro- 
priated funds  should  be  utilized  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  However,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  each  Of- 
fice for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977.  and  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.J.  Res.  34.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  commencing  with  the  third 
Monday  in  February  of  each  year  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    PATRIOTISM    WEEK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
patriotism  may  be  out  of  style  in  some 
circles  in  America  today,  but  fortunately 
this  is  not  the  case  with  most,  or  all 
Americans. 

Miss  Lori  Cox  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  is 
one  citizen  who  is  proud  to  say  that  she 
loves  her  country.  She  not  only  has  car- 
ried on  a  one-woman  battle  to  have  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  given  in  her  school's 
classrooms  once  again,  but  she  is  now 
proposing  that  1  week  in  each  year  be 
set  aside  for  ceremonies  when  Americans 
can  join  together  in  expressing  their 
pride  in  being  patriots. 

Last  Congress,  such  a  proposal  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Fannin  and  by  Congressman  John 
Rhodes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  January  12  of  this  year.  Congressman 
Rhodes  reintroduced  his  legislation  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  135  and  I  am 
delighted  today  to  offer  the  identical  pro- 
posal in  the  Senate,  for  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  that 
one  provision  of  the  resolution  encour- 
ages primary  and  secondary  schools  to 
adopt  an  appropriate  curriculum  for  the 
week  which  is  designated  as  National 
Patriotism  Week,  and  I  would  hope  that 
schools  in  all  States  would  be  willing  to 
do  this  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

For  it  is  inspiring  to  me  that  this  pro- 
posal is  being  urged  by  a  young  person 
and  is  aimed  especially  at  fostering  a  re- 
juvenation of  patriotism  among  young 
Americans.  This  is  the  distinctive  part 
of  the  proposal. 

We  now  have  a  Veterans  Day  and  a 
Constitution  Week.  We  have  the  Fourth 
of  July,  Flag  Day,  and  the  National  Flag 
Week.  But  what  time  do  we  have  set 
aside  especially  for  the  expression  and 
promotion  of  patriotism  among  young 
people? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  have  no  such 
day  or  week,  and  that  is  exactly  why  it 
is  so  important  that  we  establish  on  an 
annual  basis  a  National  Patriotism  Week. 

According  to  Miss  Cox,  the  proposal 
has  been  endorsed  by  at  least  six  na- 
tional organizations  that  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  assisting  schools 
voluntarily  and  financially  in  conduct- 
ing the  special  curriculum  or  ceremonies 
each  year  during  this  week.  These  or- 
ganizations are : 

Military  Order  of  World  Wars; 

American  Legion ; 

Marine  Corps  League; 

Disabled  American  Veterans; 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks;  and 

Retired  OflBcers  Association. 
With  such  an  open  pledge  of  contin- 
ued support  on  an  annual  basis,  it  is 
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most  important  that  the  proposal  be 
adopted  not  only  for  1  year,  but  as  an 
annual  proclamation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who 
downgrade  devotion  to  our  country  and 
have  lost  their  faith  in  the  wonderful 
principles  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  early  patriots  fought  for  as  a  part 
of  our  freedom;  and  it  is  a  special  honor 
for  me  to  offer  legislation  which  may 
serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  tlie  great 
majority  of  Americans  who  still  retain 
their  confidence  in  our  beliefs,  tradi- 
tions, and  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Goldwater  in  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
a  "National  Patriotism  Week."  During 
this  past  Bicentennial  Year  we  have  ex- 
perienced many  good  feelings  about  our- 
selves and  our  country — feelings  that 
were  badly  needed  after  several  years 
of  conflict  and  strife.  What  could  be  a 
better  way  to  keep  those  positive  feelings 
strong  than  by  setting  aside  1  week  out 
of  each  year  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  ideals  on  which  this  country  was 
founded. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  196,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.    201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  201,  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code. 

S.    225 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  225,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

S.    256 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr,  Roth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  265,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1965. 

S.    292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  292,  the  Com- 
mercial Aviation  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1977. 

S.   317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  317,  to 
provide  service  pensions  for  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows. 

S.    396 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  396,  to 
provide  full  medicare  coverage  to  bene- 
ficiaries temporarily  out  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Anderson) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  459,  a  bill 
to  authorize  reduced  air  fares  for  youth 
and  elderly. 

S.    517    AND   S.    518 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  517,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act,  and  S.  518,  the  Part-Time 
Career  Opportunity  Act. 

S.    519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  519,  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

S.    607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senate  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long^  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegel)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  607,  a  bUl  to  establish  a  Minor- 
ity Business  Development  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S.    626 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  626,  relating  to  the  re- 
organization of  executive  agencies. 

S.    687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
687,  the  National  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  of  1977. 

S.    708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
Domenici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  708,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  rural  health  clinic  services. 

3.   740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  740, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

S.     780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachussetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
a  new  consumer  price  index  for  older 
Americans  for  calculating  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases,  to  provide  for 
semiannual  cost-of-living  increases,  and 
to  modify  the  social  security  retirement 
test. 


ft    803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
802,  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1976. 

S.    826 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
826.  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi- 
zation Act. 

S.    835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre) and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
835,  to  provide  a  program  of  income  tax 
counseling  for  elderly  individuals. 

SENATE      CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION      9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  relating  to  the  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  mortgage  instruments. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  103— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
CALENDARS 

(Placed  on  the  Calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

s.  Res.  103 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  not  to  exceed  $52,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  hundred  and  four  thousand 
calendars.  The  calendars  shall  be  distributed 
as  prescribed  by  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON    SMALL   BUSINESS 

•  Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre, Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Packwood.  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

S.  Res.  105 

Resolved, 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
entering  on  a  crucial  period  of  economic 
rebuilding; 

Whereas  such  retauUding  can  only  be  «c- 
complished  by  a  revitalization  of  the  na- 
tions small  business  community; 

Whereas  small  business  provides  52  per- 
cent of  all  the  non-government  employment 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  small  business  provides  43  per- 
cent of  business  output; 

Whereas  one-third  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  of  the  United  States  Is  produced 
by  small  business; 
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Whereas  97  percent  of  all 
enterprises  are  deflned  as  sn  i 

Whereas  significant  Innova 
noioglcal  developments  frequ 
In  the  small  business  cotnmujilty; 

Whereas  the  Senate  Small 
mlttee  has  actively  recommen^led 
velopment   of   the   nation's 
community    to   reduce 
crease    production,     and    prc|(rlde 
future;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,   by   the   Senate   ^f 
States,  That  the   President 
States   be    requested    to 
House  Conference  on  Small 
the  help  of  the  Senate  Small 
mltte«  to  develop  specific 
sive    recommendations    for 
small    business    Infrastructuri  • 
a  forum  for  bett«r  public 
Important  role  of  the  small 
munlty,    and   to    suggest    JolAt 
and  Executive  action  appropri  site 
talnlng  Its  economic  viability 

SMALL    BUSINESS   WHITE   R017SI    CONFERENCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preside  tit.  in  behalf 
of  all  the  members  of  the  i  lenate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  which  would  recom- 
mend that  President  Carter  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness early  in  his  administration 

The  Senate  Small  Eusines^  Committee 
has  found  that  a  pattern  o  official  ne- 
glect, regulatory  controls  end  Govern- 
ment  roadblocks  Is  critically  weakening 
the  entire  middle  sector  of  ou  r  economy — 
the  small  business  communll  y 

Small  business  today 
than  half  of  the 
ployment  in  this  coimtry;  a 
our  new  inventions;  48 
business  output;  and  43  percent 
gross  national  product.  Th< 
members  of  the  small  business 
nity  make  up  97  percent 
businesses. 

However,  despite  its  numbers 
portance,  small  business  is 
community. 

During  the  past  2  years. 
Small  Business  Committee 
over  100  days  of  public  heari^s 
tify  and  attempt  to  solve 
problems. 

We  have  found  that  neglecll  is  probably 
the  most  important  Crovernn^ent-related 
problem. 
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The  last  time  that  small  business  was 
the  subject  of  national  summ  It  attention 
was  at  the  White  House  Coi  iference  on 
Small  Easiness  of  1956,  21  years  ago. 
That  conference,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Arthur  Bums,  issued  ;wo  reports 
which  helped  Congress  enact  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation ;  the  Smi  ill  Business 
Investment  Act  and  the  Sm^U  Business 
Tax  Act  of  1958. 


Two  decades  later,  small  _ 
fronts  a  complex  of  problems 
gotten    progressively    worse 
threaten  the  very  survival  o 
business  sector  of  the  econom  7 
elude  a  tax  structure  which, . 
or  unintentionally,  gives  the 
to  big  business:  regulatory 
stifle  innovation:  a 
work  load  which  is  costing 
ness  well  over  $20  billion  , 
inability  to  raise  money  due 
venture   capital   markets; 
tive    practices    by    large 
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moribund  programs  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;   energy  shortages 
and  inadequate  support  for  development 
of  new  energy  technologies;  and  inade- 
quate representation  for  small  busines.s 
in  the  economic  and  regulatory  policy 
development  arms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  also  add  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriate yardsticks  to  measure  the  per- 
formance and  status  of  small  business. 
Recently  the  Congress  has  shown  a 
reawakened  interest  in  small  business. 
In  1975,  we  passed  a  tax  package  that 
can  save  a  maximimi  of  $12,000  a  year 
for  4  years,  or  a  total  of  $48,000  for  small 
companies  earning  $50,000.  We  also  en- 
acted the  first  thorough  revision  of  the 
estate  tax  and  gift  laws  since  1942.  By 
1981,  it  will  be  possible  for  a  small  busi- 
ness person  or  farmer  to  leave  $425,000 
to  a  surviving  spouse  or  $175,000  to  other 
heirs  free  of  Federal  estate  taxes.  This 
will  allow  many  small  businesses  and 
farms  to  remain  in  families  rather  than 
having  to  be  sold  to  pay  death  taxes. 

We  recommended  and  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
visory Committees  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  in  the  pension  area. 

We  drafted  legislation  to  provide  for 
fair  representation  for  small  business  on 
existing  economic  advisory  committees; 
helped  to  develop  programs  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  advocacy  for  small  business 
In  Federal  agencies  and  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  We  were 
able  to  enact  legislation  to  encourage  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources  by 
small  business,  such  as  the  solar  energy 
tax  credit. 
But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 
The  resolution  proposed  today  would 
bring  together  some  of  the  best  minds 
In  the  country  to  formulate  specific  and 
comprehensive  recommendations  for  co- 
operative executive-legislative  action  on 
the  problems  of  small  business. 

A  small  business  conference,  dravdng 
on  the  work  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  other  sources,  could  serve  to 
follow  through  on  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  small  business  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  economy  and  society.  It  could  be- 
come a  workshop  for  greater  participa- 
tion by  small  business  in  the  formulation 
of  new  economic  policies,  and  would 
bring  the  problems  of  small  business  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  stands 
ready  to  help  in  the  development  of  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

We  feel  that  such  a  conference  can 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  systematic 
small  business  policy  that  will  strengthen 
not  only  new,  small  and  independent 
businesses  and  their  communities,  but 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Nation. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTING 
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ESTABLISHMENT    OF     A     FEDERAL 
BANKING  APPEALS  BOARD— S.   71 

AMENDMENT    NO.    54 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  S.  71 
that  would  establish  a  Federal  Banking 
Apppals  Board.  This  amendment  Is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill  (S.  3880)  that  I  introduced 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  94th  Con- 
giess. 

This  Board  would  consist  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Board  members  would  serve  5 -year 
terms,  with  the  initial  term  of  one  posi- 
tion to  expire  5  years  after  creation  of 
the  Board,  another  to  end  4  years  after 
its  creation,  and  the  other  to  end  3  years 
after  its  creation. 

The  Appeals  Board  would  be  comprised 
of  one  member  whose  primary  back- 
ground is  that  of  an  active  banker,  one 
member  whose  primary  background  is 
that  of  a  bank  regulatory  official,  and 
one  member  whose  primary  background 
is  that  of  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  of- 
ficial not  previously  associated  with  the 
banking  business  or  bank  regulation. 

The  purpose  of  this  Appeals  Board 
would  be  to  serve  as  a  quasi-judicial  body 
with  respect  to  certain  decisions,  orders. 
Instructions,  and  requirements  of  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies — agencies — 
and  generally  to  perform  functions  com- 
monly performed  by  administrative  law 
judges  in  other  areas  of  administrative 
law. 

Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  decision,  order,  Instruction, 
or  requirement  of  an  agency  or  of  the 
Appeals  Board,  or  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  such  action,  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  judicial  review,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable law  regarding  the  exhaustion  of 
administrative  remedies. 

The  form  of  proceedings  for  judicial 
review  would  be  any  special  statutory 
review  proceeding  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  or,  in  its  absence  or  inadequacy,  any 
applicable  form  of  legal  action — includ- 
ing actions  for  declaratory  judgments  or 
writs  of  prohibitory  or  mandatory  in- 
junction or  habeas  corpus — in  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  Agency  and 
Appeals  Board  action  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  judicial  enforcement  except 
to  the  extent  that  prior,  adequate,  and 
exclusive  opportunity  for  such  review  is 
provided  by  law. 

Pending  judicial  review,  any  agency  is 
authorized,  where  it  finds  that  justice 
so  requires,  to  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  any  action  taken  by  it.  Upon  such 
conditions  as  may  be  required  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable 
Injury,  every  reviewing  court — including 
every  court  to  which  a  case  may  be  taken 
on  appeal  from  or  upon  application  for 
certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  reviewing 
court — would  be  authorized  to  issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  any  agency 
action  or  to  preserve  status  or  rights 
pending  conclusion  of  the  review  pro- 
ceedings. 

So  far  as  necessary  to  decision  and 
where  presented  the  reviewing  court 
would  decide  all  relevant  questions  of 
law.  interpret  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  determine  the  mean- 
ing or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
agency  action.  It  would  compel  agency 
action  unlawfully  withheld  or  imreason- 
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ably  delayed;  and  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  agency  action,  findings,  and  con- 
clusions found  to  be:  First,  arbitrary, 
capricious,  and  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law; 
second,  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity;  third.  In 
excess  of  statutory  jurisdiction,  author- 
ity, or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
rights;  fourth,  without  observance  of 
procedure  required  by  law;  fifth,  unsup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  in  any 
case  reviewed  on  the  record  of  any  agen- 
cy hearing  provided  by  statute;  or  sixth, 
unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  extent 
that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo 
by  the  reviewing  court.  In  making  the 
foregoing  determinations  the  court 
would  review  the  whole  record  or  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  be  cited  by  any 
party,  and  due  account  shall  be  taken 
of  the  rule  of  prejudicial  error. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  be  a 
useful  focal  point  in  discussions  of  pro- 
cedures for  reviewing  rulings  and  deci- 
sions by  the  bank  regulatory  agencies. 
I  am  hopeful  that  consideration  can  be 
given  to  this  amendment  by  the  Banking 
Committee  when  hearings  are  held  on  S. 
71  later  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment   No.   54 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  11.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1811-31),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  26.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  the 
Federal  Banking  Appeals  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Board"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  cne 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  operations  of  the 
Board.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  the  Chairman,  and  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  the  President  may 
designate  any  other  member  as  Chairman. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  five  years  except  that  (I)  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  first  taking  office  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  fcr  a  term  of  three 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  (2)  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed  shall  be 
filled  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  unex- 
pired term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  a  member  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  Is  ap- 
pointed and  shall  have  qualified. 

"(c)  Each  member  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5314  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  the  Chair- 
man shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate 
for  level  11  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  (1)  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  have  competence  and  experience  in 
commercial  banking;  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  have  competence  and  experi- 
ence in  bank  regulation;  and  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  not  have  had  experi- 


ence In  either  commercial  banking  or  bank 
regulation,  but  shall  have  competence  and 
experience  as  a  Judge  In  Federal  or  State 
government  or  as  an  administrative  law  judge 
in  a  quasl-judlclal  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment nor  hold  stock  In  any  Insured  bank. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  record  its  official  acts 
and  open  Its  records  and  hearings  to  the 
public. 

"(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  present 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote,  and 
all  matters  beTore  the  Board  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

"(f)  The  Board  may — 

"(1)  hold  such  hearings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business; 

"(2)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
ijuch  attorneys,  experts,  clerks,  and  other 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties; 

"(3)  obtain  the  services  of  such  experts 
and  consultants  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  do  all  other  things  which  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  the  management  of  Its 
affairs  and  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  shall  hear  appeals 
taken  by  any  Insured  bank,  or  any  person 
associated  therewith,  from  any  decision, 
order,  instruction,  or  requirement,  not 
otherwise  subject  to  administrative  review, 
of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
of  such  insured  bank. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  Issue  such  orders  as 
it  deems  appropriate  where  It  determines 
that  any  decision,  order,  instruction,  or  re- 
quirement subject  to  appeal  under  para- 
graph (1)  Is  (A)  In  excess  of  statutory 
Jurisdiction,  authority,  or  limitations,  or 
short  of  statutory  right,  or  (B)  motivated  by 
bias,  prejudice,  or  Interest.  Orders  under  this 
section  are  to  be  considered  as  final  orders. 

"(h)(1)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  ex- 
cept that.  Insofar  as  such  provisions  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  adversely  affected  by  an 
action  of  any  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  of  the  Board  is  entitled  to  Judi- 
cial review  thereof  iu  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.". 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  712(a)  (1)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  as  amended. 
I  hereby  appoint  the  following  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion for  the  95th  Congress:  William 
Proxmire.  John  Sparkman,  Thomas  J. 
McIntyre.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  and 
John  Tower. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

ENERGY    AND     NATURAL    RESOTTRCES    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 


Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoui-ces  Commit- 
tee on  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
emergency  drought  authority  for  Federal 
Reclamation  Projects. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March  8, 
1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Russell  Brown,  professional  staff  mem- 
ber at  202/224-1076,  3106  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  MEETING  ON  H.R.  2647 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  H.R.  2647.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  are  sched- 
uled to  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1977,  in  room  H-208  of  the 
Capitol. 

SENATE  SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  annual  organization 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  for  Thursday.  March  3,  has 
been  rescheduled  for  March  8,  1977.  The 
meeting  will  begin  at  1  p.m.  in  room  424. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

CIRCUIT    COURT    JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  an  open  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  printed 
amendment  No.  42  to  S.  11  providing  for 
additional  circuit  court  judgeships. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  March  11. 
1977,  commencing  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
2228.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate,  as  soon  as 
possible  with  Bill  Westphal,  6306  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  4-3618. 

INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  15.  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  hearings  on  antiboycott  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  committee. 
Juanita  Kreps,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, will  testify. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  5302  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Interested  persons  should  contact 
Stanley  J.  Marcuss.  counsel  to  the  sub- 
committee at  202/224-8813. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LUNCHEON    FOR    NATIONAL    GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday,  March  1,  it  was  my 
pleasure,  together  with  other  Members 
of  the  congressional  leadership  of  both 
parties  and  from  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  to  play  host  to  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  at  a  luncheon 
held  in  the  Capitol.  Our  meeting  was  in- 
teresting and  helpful,  as  well  as  being 
warm  and  cordial. 

This  year's  Governors'  Conference 
was  exceptionally  well  attended,  with 
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50  of  the  54  members  present,  coming 
from  almost  all  of  the  States  and  several 
territories.  These  meetings  hi  ive  taken  on 
increased  significance  in  rjcent  years 
as  the  Governors  of  the  va-icus  States 
encounter  mutual  problems,  such  as  the 
energy  crisis,  environmental!  dilemmas, 
soaring  government  expense^,  rising  de- 
mands for  State  services,  attd  questions 
of  Federal -State  relations.  C  )nsequently, 
I  believe  that  both  the  Gover  lors  and  the 
congressional  leaders  in  atte:  idance  ben- 
efited from  our  exchange  pf  ideas  on 
these  and  other  is.sues. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  formi.lly  to  wel- 
come the  Governors  to  the  luncheon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hiive  my  wel- 


coming remarks  printed  in 


the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  ;he  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
Welcoming  Remarks  at  the  Congressional 

Leadership  Luncheon  for  TpE  National 

Governors'  Conference 

(Remarks  by  Robert  C.  IByrd) 

Oovemor  Askew,  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me  to  welcome  you  and  your  fel- 
low Governors  to  this  Congressional  Leader- 
ship Luncheon.  The  fact  that  fl  fty  members 
of  the  Governors'  Conference  ai  e  In  attend- 
ance at  this  year's  meeting  Is  an  Indication 
of  the  genuine  Interest  that  yo  i  share  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  In 
facing  our  mutual  challenges,  and  I  look 
forward  with  my  colleagues  to  our  discus- 
sions here  today. 

The  relationship  between  Fed^al  and  State 
sovereignties  under  our  Constlt  itlon  has  al- 
ways been  a  dynamic  and  chang  Ing  one.  His- 
torically, we  have  experienced  many  shifts 
In  the  emphasis  on  centrallzatlan  or  on  de- 
centralization over  the  two  centuries  that 
this  nation  has  existed. 

Some  analysts  have  sought  to  cast  our 
relatlorLshlp  Into  the  frameworl  of  continu- 
ing conflict  and  tension.  At  tlm4s,  this  inter- 
pretation has  been  realistic. 

But  the  relationship  between!  Federal  and 
State  authority  and  responsll  llity  Is  and 
ought  to  be  more  like  a  partners  hip.  On  both 
levels,  we  are  mutually  dedicated  to  the 
progress  and  strengthening  of  this  nation, 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
citizens,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  in- 
comparable heritage  for  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Increasingly,  members  of  th*  Legislative 
and  Elxecutive  Branches  are  bee  >ming  aware 
that  each  state  and  region  in  thli  country  has 
Its  own  unique  problems  to  conf  ont.  Though 
some  questions  can  best  be  ai  swered  with 
national  sotutions,  others  requl'e  the  sensi- 
tivity and  experience  that  can  o:  ily  be  found, 
for  example,  in  Connecticut,  o  r  Oregon,  or 
Maine,  or  Florida. 

Certain  aura  of  glamour  attaches  itself  to 
service  in  Washington.  But  th  ^  work  that 
you  are  doing  In  Trenton,  '.  ilontgomery, 
Charleston,  and  Sacramento,  as  ivell  as  in  all 
the  other  capitals,  deserves  the  deep  respect 
and  appreciation  of  all  of  the  p  pople  of  this 
country  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  your  own 
states, 


l!  sues. 


The  Members   of  Congress 
Ingenuity   and   expertise  that 
can  bring  to  meeting  the  proble^ns 
environmental  quality,  welfare, 
slbility,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
look    forward    to    sharing    you;' 
hope  that  this  luncheon  and 
contacts  will  equip  each  of  us  bfetter 
the  responsibillilcs  that  are  ours 
the  needs  of  tiie  people  of  the 
more  effectively. 
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ADMINISTRATION      MISTAKEN      IN 
SLOWING  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  things  as  puzzling  to  many  of  us 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
as  the  decision  by  President  Carter  to 
"suspend"  funding  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  some  19  major  water  development 
projects. 

At  a  time  when  this  area  is  ravaged 
by  drought  and  almost  overcome  with 
water  shortages,  it  seems  only  logical  that 
those  projects  which  envision  a  major 
transferral  of  water  from  established 
impoundments  to  areas  of  need  should 
continue;  perhaps  even  on  an  acceler- 
ated basis. 

Two  of  those  projects — Oahe  in  South 
Dakota  and  Garrison  in  North  Dakota — 
propose  to  not  only  move  water  onto 
semiarid  agricultural  lands,  but  also 
help  to  meet  the  municipal,  domestic,  and 
other  consumptive  water  use  require- 
ments in  a  major  portion  of  the  two 
Dakotas. 

The  Rapid  City  Journal,  a  respected 
daily  paper  in  the  western  part  of  South 
Dakota,  has  commented  editorially  on 
this  situation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oahe   Backers   Must   Make   Voices   Heard 
collectivelt 

It's  difficult  to  understand  how  President 
Jimmy  Carter  can  help  the  needy  and  stimu- 
late the  economy — his  stated  intention — by 
cutting  ofr  funds  for  water  projects. 

Surely  the  threat  of  a  pullback  on  the  Oahe 
Irrigation  Project  wUl  have  none  but  detri- 
mental effects  for  the  needy  and  the  econ- 
omy of  South  Dakota.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed to  omit  funding  for  that  and  other 
projects  from  his  1978  budget. 

In  fact,  if  the  Importance  of  Oahe  ever 
was  underscored,  it  has  been  In  recent 
months.  Drought,  devastating  and  unrelent- 
ing, has  turned  fields  and  pastures  to  sterile 
dust  in  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  Including 
the  very  areas  In  South  Dakota  for  which 
Irrigation  was  Intended. 

Five  of  the  states  in  which  water  projects 
are  Jeopardized,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  are  part  of 
the  north  central  breadbasket  that  contains 
two-flf ths  of  U.S.  farms  and  half  the  nation's 
cropland,  and  produces  most  of  the  staple 
food  eaten  by  Americans. 

Nine  of  them  are  western  states,  generally 
semi-arid  and  so  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
nature  that  they  once  were  considered  "the 
great  American  desert." 

In  many  of  them,  dams  and  other  water 
conservation  and  distribution  projects  are 
well  alon?.  They  represent  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  tax  money  already  spent. 

And  for  others  of  them,  particularly  North 
and  South  Dakota,  federal  money  for  water 
projects  Is  an  account  receivable.  This  state 
surrendered  thousands  of  acres  of  Missouri 
River  bottomland  for  the  triple-pronged  Pick- 
Sloan  vision  of  electric  power  generation, 
flood  control  and  irrigation.  Only  the  latter 
has  yet  to  be  achieved.  A  generation  after  Its 
conception,  Pick-Sloan  remains  valid. 

If  the  President  has  accomplished  any- 
thing by  his  proposal  to  leave  22  projects  In 
17  states  In  the  lurch.  It  Is  that  he  has  awak- 
ened the  people  of  those  states.  He  now,  no 
doubt,  has  their  undivided  attention.  Thank 
goodness. 


The  time  has  arrived  for  the  now-alert 
pro-water  forces  to  make  their  voices  hieard 
collectively. 

Lt.  Gov.  Harvey  WoUman  has  made  a  start 
toward  that  end.  He  has  invited  legislative 
leaders  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
to  meet  and  "sort  out  Just  how  to  approach 
the  matter."  Working  together,  the  two  states 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  more  toward 
their  mutual  goals  than  if  each  acted  alone. 

It  isn't,  of  course,  up  to  Just  the  two  state 
legislatures.  The  silent  majority  of  citizens 
behind  Oahe  now  must  break  that  silence. 

Only  through  aggressive  and  united  action 
win  the  message  get  through  to  Washington: 
Funding  for  Oahe  must  be  restored,  because 
of  tne  self-evident  need  for  the  project  In 
South  Dakota. 


THE  WARNKE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke 
to  be  our  chief  arms  negotiator,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Warnke  should  not  be  confirmed.  Be- 
cause of  his  past  positions  on  many  mili- 
tary and  arms  control  policy  issues,  Mr. 
Wamke  is  unlikely  to  be  a  credible  or 
effective  negotiator.  Just  as  seriously,  Mr. 
Wamke  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  Is  a  very  severe  handi- 
cap. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detail  all  the  apparent 
discrepancies  between  Mr.  Wamke's  past 
positions  and  his  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees.  Some,  perhaps,  can  be 
properly  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Warnke 
changing  his  mind,  as  events  or  new 
technological  developments  intervened. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  point  is  that  the 
emphasis  and  thrust  of  Mr.  Wamke's 
statements  have  changed.  In  the  past 
he  has  been,  above  all,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  American — ^not  Soviet  poli- 
cies, and  he  has  opposed  many  U.S.  stra- 
tegic weapons  programs.  As  a  negotiator, 
he  will  be  in  the  position  of  trying  to  ob- 
tain equivalent  Soviet  concessions  for 
llrrating  or  eliminating  U.S.  programs 
which  previously,  as  a  private  citizen, 
he  had  argued  the  United  States  should 
not  adopt,  irrespective  of  Soviet  policies. 
Clearly,  his  strong  identification  as  an 
opponent  of  U.S.  military  policies  will 
undermine  his  credibility  and  effective- 
ness as  a  negotiator  with  Soviet  ofQcials. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Warnke  does  not  enjoy  the  degree  of 
confidence  with  the  American  people  that 
an  effective  chairman  of  the  SALT  dele- 
gation should  have.  These  arms  control 
negotiations  are  an  extremely  complex 
and  sensitive  subject,  involving  risks  as 
well  as  potentially  very  significant  bene- 
fits. Whatever  Mr.  Wamke's  real  posi- 
tions may  be,  a  significant  part  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  he  supports 
unilateral  disarmament  or  unilateral 
arms  restraints  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Wamke's  appoint- 
ment as  chief  arms  control  negotiator 
virtually  guarantees  that  when  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  not  just  the  merits  of 
that  agreement,  but  also  the  negotiator 
himself,  will  be  Issues.  Additionally,  a 
figure  as  controversial  as  Mr.  Wamke 
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Is  likely  to  be  an  issue  throughout  the 
entire  life  of  the  negotiations,  and  this 
will  produce  a  political  environment  not 
conducive  to  realistic  consideration  of 
negotiating  tactics  or  the  substantive 
merits  or  drawbacks  of  particular  agree- 
ments. 

There  are  great  obstacles  to  negotiat- 
ing a  realistic,  practical,  and  beneficial 
SALT  agreement.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Wamke  as  the  chief  negotiator  will 
add  an  additional  and  an  unnecessary 
difficulty. 

Finally,  I  want  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Senate  should  confirm 
the  nominee  because  the  President  has  a 
right  to  name  his  own  negotiating  team. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  confirmation  procedure  is  to 
ensure  that  the  Senate  does  have  a  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  people  who  are 
selected  for  key  positions  in  the  executive 
branch.  Senators  should  not  vote  against 
presidential  nominees  lightly.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  have  the  responsibility 
to  express  ourselves  when  we  do  think 
that  the  nominee  is  not  right  for  the 
job.  For  the  reasons  whicii  I  have  stated, 
I  find  that  Mr.  Warnke's  confirmation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  U.S.  arms 
control  objectives,  and,  therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  several  individuals  nominated 
by  past  administrations,  I  will  vote 
against  the  nominee. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
state  my  support  of  S.  3,  the  Hpalth  Se- 
curity Act,  and  to  point  out  how  this  leg- 
islation will  have  particular  impact  on 
health  services  in  rural  areas.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  made  it  a  point  to  review 
legislation  with  an  eye  toward  its  impact 
on  niral  areas,  and  the  Health  Security 
Act  has  done  a  good  job  of  taking  into 
account  the  particular  needs  of  rural 
residents  who  often  lack  access  to  health 
care  services. 

By  far,  the  most  serious  problem  in 
rural  areas  is  the  lack  of  primary  care 
physicians.  The  number  of  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals  who  are  prac- 
ticing in  rural  areas  cannot  possibly 
meet  the  needs  of  rural  residents.  Al- 
though nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
population  resides  in  rural  America,  only 
12  percent  of  the  Nation's  physicians 
practice  there. 

Unfortunately,  recent  trends  indicate 
that  this  problem  is  becoming  worse,  not 
better.  In  Iowa,  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties lost  primary  care  physicians  in  the 
years  from  1974  to  1976  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
recent  medical  graduates  have  chosen  to 
practice  in  rural  areas — forecasting  even 
worse  physician  shortages  for  the  future. 

There  are  no  incentives  available  in 
any  of  the  private  or  public  health  in- 
surance plans  to  encourage  physicians 
to  practice  in  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the 
"prevailing  fee"  concept  of  payment  for 
services  actually  serves  tc  discourage 
physicians  from  practicing  in  rural  areas 
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where  fees  are  generally  lower.  And  the 
medicare  reimbursement  system  is  dis- 
advantageous to  health  care  clinics  in  re- 
mote rural  areas  because  it  virtually  pre- 
vents the  use  of  nonphysician  health 
professionals  who  could  substitute  for 
the  decreasing  numbers  of  physicians  in 
those  areas. 

As  the  number  of  physicians  practic- 
ing in  rural  areas  decreases,  the  dis- 
tance that  rural  residents  must  travel  to 
obtain  health  care  increases.  For  aged 
and  poor  residents  it  is  a  particularly 
diflRcult  problem,  because  public  trans- 
portation and  emergency  vehicles  are 
not  readily  available  in  rural  areas  to 
carry  patients  to  doctors'  offices,  clinics, 
and  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  health 
of  rural  Americans  will  undoubtedly  de- 
teriorate in  the  future,  unless  effective 
steps  are  taken  to  upgrade  health  care 
in  nonmetropolitan  locations. 

Although  the  Health  Security  Act  has 
a  national  focus,  it  does  not  fail  to  in- 
clude provisions  which  would  begin  to 
alleviate  the  special  problems  of  rural 
America. 

First,  the  Health  Security  Act  would 
not  tie  payment  and  reimbursement  to 
the  "prevailing  fee,"  and  therefore  would 
make  it  just  as  financially  attractive  for 
doctors  to  practice  in  rm-al  areas  as  in 
large  cities. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  provide 
other  incentives  for  physicians  to  prac- 
tice in  rural  areas — tax  incentives  and 
loans  for  instance — and  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  health  professionals 
through  training  grants. 

The  Health  Security  Act  also  would 
reimburse  a  complete  range  of  health 
services,  such  as  outreach  progi-ams, 
health  services,  well-baby  and  prenatal 
care,  pediatric  services,  and  renal,  heart, 
and  diabetes  screening  and  care — serv- 
ices not  now  commonly  available  in  rural 
areas. 

S.  3  includes  in  its  provisions  the  sup- 
port of  primary  health  clinics,  which 
have  become  so  crucial  to  health  care 
delivery  in  rural  areas.  The  bill  would 
provide  money  to  aid  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  staffing  of 
the  clinics.  It  also  provides  financial  sup- 
port to  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health 
professionals  who  will  be  engaged  in 
preventive  and  primary  care  in  those 
settings. 

The  bill  provides  money  for  special 
transportation  and  communication  costs 
incurred  in  remote  areas.  Emergency 
and  other  transportation  to  health  cen- 
ters would  improve  acce.ss  to  care,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  cut  health  costs  by  en- 
couraging people  to  make  regular  doctor 
visits. 

Communication  systems,  such  as  the 
proposed  "broad  band"  networks,  and 
sophisticated  telecommunication  equip- 
ment could  enhance  diagnosis  and  mon- 
itoring of  patients  in  outlying  areas, 
eliminating  expensive  and  needless 
transportation  of  patients  to  physicians 
and  hospitals.  These  services  would  also 
help    provide    round-the-clock    health 


care  for  rural  residents,  taking  some  of 
the  burden  off  the  primary  care  physi- 
cian. 

The  health  security  bill  would  benefit 
rural  Americans  more  than  any  of  the 
other  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals currently  in  Congress.  Other  pro- 
posed insurance  plans  operate  through 
private  carriers  with  either  Federal  or 
State  supervision.  These  proopsals,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  for  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive reimbursement  and  resource 
development  that  are  necessary  to  bring 
high  quality  health  care  to  citizens  in  all 
locales.  S.  3  would  not  only  help  make 
health  services  more  available  for  rural 
people  but  would  also  eliminate  the  in- 
equity which  exists  today  in  our  health 
insurance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Health  Security  Act 
is  the  best  plan  we  have  in  Congress  to 
finally  unify  urban  and  rural  health 
services  and  guarantee  equal  access  for 
everyone. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  A. 
GREGORY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  Francis  A.  Gregory,  distin- 
guished educator  and  civic  activist,  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  69. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  him  since 
my  early  youth  and  I  know  of  no  finer 
public  servant,  no  finer  public  man. 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Francis  grew 
up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  at- 
tended Dunbar  High  School  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  an  electrician.  At  Case 
Institute  of  Technology  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  then  went  on  to  receive  his 
masters  from  the  prestigious  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Armed  with  this  superior  education, 
he  retumed  to  Washington  to  begin  his 
extraordinary  career  as  a  teacher,  a 
civic  leader,  and  a  high-ranking  public 
official  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
I  could  list  the  many  offices  and  chair- 
manships which  he  has  held,  but  as  im- 
pressive as  they  are,  they  still  would  not 
do  justice  to  the  tme  spirit  of  his  life 
which  was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
helping  others,  particularly  our  youth. 
His  tireless  work  with  the  physically 
handicapped,  with  the  D.C.  Youth 
Council,  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  with  the 
Urban  League,  and  with  the  YMCA  re- 
mains a  symbol  in  this  city  of  how  each 
of  us  can  give  a  little  more  of  ourselves 
to  bettering  the  lives  of  others. 

Francis  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife 
Nora,  his  son  Air  Force  Maj.  Frederick 
Gregory,  his  sister  Lavem  West  and  two 
grandchildren.  And  as  is  typical  of  the 
Gregory  family,  they  have  asked  that 
expressions  of  sympathy  be  in  the  form 
of  contributions  to  the  American  Heart 
Association,  once  again  thinking  of 
others  even  in  this  moment  of  grief. 

Mr.  President,  our  sjmipathies  go  out 
to  Mrs.  Nora  Gregory  and  her  family, 
as  do  our  prayers  that  God  will  comfort 
them  during  this  difficult  time. 
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CRACKDOWN  ON  BRIBE  HY  HAS  NOT 
DAMAGED  SAIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  for  ap- 
proximately a  year  and  a  h  ilf  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Mul- 
tinational Corporations — i  ow  the  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  Suscommittee — 
which  I  chair,  investigated  and  revealed 
patterns  of  corporate  bribery  in  de- 
veloped as  well  as  developing  countries 
that  seriously  affected  the  (^onduct  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  persisted  in  our  woilc  despite  the 
argument  that  if  our  corp<  rations  could 
not  bribe  foreign  oCBcial!  the  United 
States  could  lose  exports  and  jobs: 
bribery  was  a  way  of  lifq,  it  was  fre 
quently  alleged. 

Yet  the  lead  article  in  th4  February  28, 
1977,  Wall  Street  Journal  s  lows  that  the 
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crackdown  on  bribery  has 


not  damaged 


sales.  Twenty-five  large  cor]  »orations  who 
had  disclosed  making  large  questionable 
payments  abroad  were  surveyed  and 
while  some  decline  to  comn  ent,  "not  one 
of  the  25  firms  reports  losini :  a  significant 
portion  of  its  foreign  busir  ess." 

Perhaps  the  most  apt  sta  ement  in  the 
article  was  by  Eugene  E.  Jennings,  a 
management  consultant  wio  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  Michigan  State  University's 
graduate  school  of  business 

A  lot  of  the  payments  wei  e 
and   reflected  a   lack   of  confdence 
ability  to  compete. 


£lG 


Relying  on  price,  quality 
has  always  been  the  keystone 
ican  success.  Questionable . 
tort  the  free  market,  often 
American  corporations  agalfist 
corporations,  cause  serious 
icy  consequences,  and,  frankly 
necessary. 

I   ask   tmanimous   consefit 
article  be  printed  in  the  R 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii 
as  follows : 
Payoff  Atttrmath:  Crackdowin 

Has   Not  Damaged   Sales 

Report 

(By  Vasll  Pappas 

A  year  ago.  In  the  midst  o 
ment  disclosures,   corporate 
that    stopping    questionable 
mean   lost   business.   Free- 
competitors,   It  was  argued 
the  expense  of  American 
tries  where  corporate  bribery 
life." 

But  a  Wall   Street  Journal 
large  corporations  indicates 
may  have  been  unjustified, 
tions  had  disclosed  making 
able  paj-ments  abroad.  All  25 
have  forbidden  their  employes 
more  of  them.  And  while 
comment,  not  one  of  the  25 
losing   a   significant   portion 
business. 

It  Is  possible  that  greater 
up  later.  Aircraft  sales,  for 
long-term   operation   that   car 
eight  or  nine  years"  to  develoj 
Kalember.    Lockheed    Aircraft 
president  for  international 

Another     thing: 
has  been  rebounding  from  the 
levels   of    1975,   and   new 
making  up  for  any  loss  of 
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ANOTHER  possiBiLrnr 
It  Is  also  possible,  some  skeptics  speculate, 
that  sales  are  holding  up  because  under- 
the-table  payments — which  some  people  de- 
fend as  entirely  legitimate — have  continued 
in  one  form  or  another.  Some  companies 
may  still  be  taking  the  view  expressed  last 
year  by  Boeing  Co.  when  it  was  asked  about 
questionable  commissions  of  more  than  $70 
million  in  connection  with  aircraft  sales. 

"Boeing  cannot  police  the  morality  of  the 
foreign  bu.sinessmen  or  officials  whom  it 
hires  as  consultants  or  representatives,"  said 
J.  E.  Prince,  senior  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary. "They're  Independent  contractors, 
and  we  don't  stick  our  noses  Into  what  they 
do." 

But  these  may,  indeed,  be  a  new  and 
higher  corporate  morality,  and  the  Journal 
survey  suggests  that.  If  there  Is,  It  hasn't 
hurt. 

"Many  businesses  are  surprised  to  learn 
they  haven't  got  burned  by  going  straight." 
says  Kevin  Gudridge,  an  analyst  at  the  In- 
vestor Responsibility  Research  Center,  a 
Washington  outfit  that  researches,  for  Insti- 
tutional investors.  Issues  of  corporate  social 
responsibility. 

"Some  businessmen  have  told  us.  'Would 
you  believe  it?  We  didn't  have  to  pay  a  cent 
(to  get  the  sale)',"  says  Stanley  Sporkin 
head  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission's enforcement  division.  It  was  Mr. 
Sporkin  who  lead  a  crackdown  on  the  ques- 
tionable payments.  Since  the  crackdown  be- 
gan In  1974  over  300  companies  have  told  the 
SEC  that  they  made  a  total  of  more  than 
$400  million  In  such  payments  between  1970 
and  1976,  the  bulk  of  them  abroad. 

Wouldn't  a  halt  In  these  payments  auto- 
matically mean  lost  sales?  No,  says  Eugene 
E.  Jennings,  a  management  consultant  who 
is  a  professor  at  Michigan  State  University's 
graduate  school  of  business.  "A  lot  of  the 
payments  were  unnecessary  and  reflected  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  ability  to  com- 
pete," he  says.  "In  many  cases  we  were  far 
superior  to  foreign  competitors  and  we 
didn't  need  to  pay  off." 

In  other  cases,  the  payments  weren't 
used  against  foreign  companies.  "In  the 
weapons  field  and  major  armament  sys- 
tems, many  payments  appeared  to  be  used 
to  undercut  other  American  firms,"  says 
Victor  Palmlerl,  head  of  an  Independent  cor- 
porate-management firm  and  an  outside  di- 
rector of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  In  these 
cases,  he  says,  "the  SEC  action  should  help 
and  not  hurt  U.S.  firms."  In  other  words, 
the  losses  and  gains  will  even  out  and  pay- 
offs will  no  longer  reduce  the  profits. 

A  number  of  firms  cite  another  factor 
holding  down  any  loss  of  sales.  Some  pay- 
offs, they  say.  weren't  aimed  at  spurlng 
sales  anyway:  they  were  aimed  at  protect- 
ing assets. 

That  was  the  case  with  most  payoffs  by 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  says  Jerry  McAfee,  who  took 
over  as  Gulf's  chairman  a  year  ago  when 
Bob  R.  Dorsey  was  ousted.  Gulf,  which  con- 
ceded making  some  $4.5  million  in  question- 
able overseas  political  contributions,  hasn't 
noticed  much  of  an  impact  on  sales  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  SEC  crackdown.  Mr.  McAfee 
adds:  "Bribery  was  not  Gulf's  way  of  life, 
except  for  some  notable  examples." 
responses  broken  down 
Of  the  25  firms  surveyed,  four  said  their 
sales  hadn't  been  affected.  Ten  said  there 
was  no  significant  loss  or  no  perceived  loss. 
Five  said  they  were  unable  to  tell  and  five 
declined  to  comment.  One  said  it  had  left 
the  area  where  it  had  found  payoffs  neces- 
sary. 

Carrier  Corp.,  the  manufacturer  of  alr- 
conditloners  and  refrigeration  equipment, 
asserts  flatly:  "The  company  hasn't  lost  any 


business."  Carrier  had  told  of  paying  $2.2 
million  In  "special  commissions"  beyond 
those  regularly  paid.  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  which  reported  $379,000  In  ques- 
tionable payments,  says  it  hasn't  lost  any 
business  that  it  knows  of  "anywhere." 

Those  companies  hedging  their  observa- 
tions that  no  business  has  been  lost  include 
United  Brands  Co.,  the  multinational  food 
company  that  paid  $2  million  in  bribes. 
"Business  hasn't  been  hurt  by  stopping  Ille- 
gal payments,"  a  company  spokesman 
says,  but  he  adds;  "It's  well  nigh  impossible 
to  assess  the  Impact.  It's  subject  to  a  dozen 
variables  at  any  time." 

At  IngersoU-Rand  Corp.,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  maker  that  reported  $797,000 
In  questionable  payments,  executive  vice 
president  William  A.  Mackie  says,  "We  may 
be  losing  business,  but  I  know  of  no  specific 
cases." 

On  the  other  hand  Lockheed,  which  made 
$25  million  in  overseas  payments,  did  report 
a  specific  case:  Chairman  Robert  W.  Haack 
says  the  company  lost  "an  eight-figure  con- 
tract" — not  large  by  Lockheed's  standards — 
because  it  refused  to  buy  a  new  Mercedes  for 
a  foreign  purchasing  agent.  Still,  Lockheed's 
foreign  orders  for  1976  were  its  highest  ever. 
Among  the  companies  that  say  they  can't 
assess  the  Impact  is  Exxon  Corp.,  the  nation's 
largest  oil  company,  which  reported  making 
political  contributions  In  Italy  totaling  more 
than  $50  million.  Exxon  says  that  It  stopped 
the  contributions  In  1972  and  that  its  Italian 
affiliate's  sales  volume  went  up  7  percent  In 
1973.  But  an  Exxon  spokesman  says,  "There 
are  so  many  factors  that  might  affect  busi- 
ness. It's  difficult  to  tell." 

Many  companies  remain  sensitive  about 
the  foreign-payment  Issue.  The  surveyed 
companies  declining  to  comment  beyond  their 
statements  to  the  SEC  were  American  Cyan- 
amld  Co.  ($1.2  million  In  payments),  A-T-O 
Inc.  ($1  million).  Burroughs  Corp.  ($2.2  mil- 
lion), Gillette  Co.  ($400,000)  and  GTE  Corp. 
($15  million). 

Perhaps  some  companies  have  discerned 
losses  they  don't  want  to  talk  about.  One 
company  confided  to  the  Conference  Board,  a 
nonprofit  business  research  organization, 
that  it  lost  $10  million  in  sales  last  year  as  a 
result  of  stopping  payments.  A  Conference 
Board  staffer  adds,  however,  that  $10  million 
was  "something  of  a  drop  in  the  bucket"  for 
that  particular  firm. 

Automation  Industries  Inc.  says  its  pay- 
ments problem  has  been  resolved  inasmuch 
as  it  "terminated  business  In  the  Mideast." 
The  California-based  systems  engineering, 
testing  and  technical-service  concern,  which 
made  $900,000  In  questionable  payments,  says 
It  "simply  got  out"  of  the  region. 

While  most  corporations  report  no  meas- 
urable short-term  Impact,  fears  about  the 
longer-term  competitive  position  of  Ameri- 
can multinational  companies  are  freely  ex- 
pressed by  others  besides  Lockheed's  Mr.  Kal- 
ember. "There's  no  immediate  effect,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  in  the  future." 
says  Robert  Anderson,  president  of  Rockwell 
International  Corp..  the  diversified  aerospace 
and  Industrial  concern  that  admitted  making 
over  $650,000  in  questionable  payments. 

At  Harris  Corp.  of  Cleveland,  a  maker  of 
electronic  and  printing  equipment,  Richard 
B.  Tunis,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, notes  that  an  order  takes  a  year  or  more 
to  develop.  "The  effect  will  be  felt  slowly, 
gradually,"  he  says.  Harris  Corp.  made  $1.8 
million  in  questionable  payments. 

Reflecting  on  the  Impact  of  the  SEC  crack- 
down, Mr.  Tunis  says:  "I  think  you'll  find 
the  economic  impact  is  minuscule — some 
but  small.  I'm  afraid  there  will  be  some  ef- 
fect, but  the  country  will  be  better  off  with- 
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out  that  business.  Just  like  the  oll-prlce  rise, 
well  be  able  to  live  with  it." 

Mr.  Sporkin  of  the  SEC  agrees.  He  expresses 
the  hope  that  "in  the  long  run  the  patient 
will  be  stronger  when  rid  of  the  disease." 


SENATOR      EAGLETON'S      IMPRES- 
SIONS OF  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri, 
Thomas  Eacleton,  was  a  member  of  a 
delegation  of  Senators  who  traveled  to 
the  Middle  East  in  November  1976.  He 
recently  conveyed  his  impressions  to  the 
students  of  Kansas  State  University  as 
part  of  the  prestigious  Alfred  M.  Landon 
Lectures  on  Public  Issues. 

I  accompanied  Senator  Eacleton  on 
this  tour,  and  I  share  many  of  his  con- 
clusions. I  agree  with  him  that  1977  is 
the  year  in  which  major  steps  toward 
reaching  an  overall  settlement  can  be 
made.  All  sides  appear  to  be  more  willing 
to  discuss  the  two  major  obstacles  to 
peace:  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelis  for  recognition  and  security,  and 
the  claims  of  the  Palestinians  for  a 
homeland.  These  issues  revolve  around  a 
series  of  complex  questions  which  will 
take  time  to  answer.  I  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  should  impose  a  settle- 
ment, but  I  do  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  use  its  influence  to  bring 
the  parties  to  the  negotiating  tables  in 
Geneva. 

Senator  Eacleton  has  addressed  these 
problems  in  a  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1977:   Year  of  Opportxjnitt  in  the  Moidle 
East? 

(By  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eacleton) 
Peace  .  .  .  civilized  man's  most  elusive 
quest  ...  Is  a  matter  of  time,  circumstance, 
strategy  and  events.  The  convergence  of  these 
elements  can  make  brilliant  strategists  out  of 
merely  competent  diplomats  and  great  states- 
men out  of  good  politicians.  These  elements 
come  together  but  rarely  .  .  .  and  when  they 
do,  we  must  move  decisively.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  new  book  indicates  that  we  failed  to 
do  so  .  .  .  and  missed  a  good  chance  for 
peace  ...  in  Vietnam  In  1966.  Similarly, 
diplomatic  pundits  believe  Israel  missed  a 
golden  opjKjrtunlty  for  a  very  favorable  Mid- 
east settlement  in  1969  and  1970. 

To  me,  it  appears  that  1977  may  be  a  most 
propitious  time — perhaps  the  most  propi- 
tious time  we  will  ever  again  see — for  begin- 
ning the  process  of  an  overall  Mideast  settle- 
ment. While  I  recognize  that  speculation  in 
itself  can  distort  the  picture,  I  would  venture 
that  the  constellation  of  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  Is  nearlng  alignment. 

I  submit  the  following  points  In  support 
of  that  assessment : 

1.  The  underlying  strategic  situation  is 
highly  favorable  to  Israel.  Israel's  armed 
forces  are  In  excellent  shape  and  Egypt  and 
SjTia  would  need  as  much  as  two  years  to 
catch  up  militarily.  Israel,  In  other  words, 
can  afford  to  bargain. 

2.  Syria  has  more  than  Its  hands  full  In 
Its  de  facto  occupation  of  Lebanon,  where 
its  main  function  will  be  to  keep  the  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Organization  under  wraps. 


3.  Syria  and  Israel  have  achieved  a 
pragmatic  accommodation  with  respect  to 
Southern  Lebanon.  Israel  would  fear  a  con- 
centration of  Syrian  troops  on  the  border 
between  Southern  Lebanon  and  Israel.  Syria 
has  apparently  agreed  not  to  concentrate 
large  numbers  of  its  troops  in  this  area. 

Having  already  reached  an  accommodation 
with  Egypt  in  the  Sinai  and  now  with  Syria 
In  Lebanon,  Israel  has  made  a  significant 
stride  towards  peace. 

4.  The  Russian  Influence  has  declined 
perceptibly  In  the  Mideast — enormously  in 
Egypt,  substantially  in  Syria. 

5.  Sadat  of  Egypt,  Kahled  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Hussein  of  Jordan,  and  Assad  of  Syria  are 
publicly  reconciled  to  the  concept  of  an  In- 
dependent, sovereign  state  of  Israel. 

6.  The  more  extremist  Arab  states,  for  ex- 
ample Libya  and  Iraq,  are  for  the  moment 
Isolated  from  the  Arab  mainstream. 

7.  The  PLO,  although  not  in  total  shambles, 
has  been  severely  constrained  by  the  events 
In  Lebanon.  Sadat,  Kahled,  Hussein  and 
Assad  are  determined  that  never  again  will 
they  let  events  and  policies  In  their  region 
be  dominated  by  the  PLO.  If  there  is  to  be 
"domination"  it  will  be  them  over  the  PLO, 
not  vice  versa. 

8.  Both  Egypt  and  Syria  recognize  that  the 
economic  strains  In  their  own  countries  and 
the  need  for  modernization  of  their  coun- 
tries are  more  compelling  and  more  urgent 
than  continuing  the  blood-letting  with 
Israel.  To  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  United  States 
is  the  key  both  In  terms  of  arms  and  indus- 
trial technology  and  in  terms  of  the  special 
and  unique  role  that  the  United  States 
plans  with  respect  to  Israel. 

9.  Israel  still  refuses  to  deal  directly  with 
the  PLO,  but  does  acknowledge  that  at  the 
Geneva  talks  Palestinians  will  be  present  in 
some  form. 

10.  This  past  Monday,  Israel  for  the  first 
time  Introduced  its  own  resolution  In  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  re-convening  of  the  Geneva  peace  talks. 

CONCENTRATED    LOCALIZATION 

A  moment  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  various  forces 
In  the  Mideast  moving  Into  alignment  .  .  . 
that  Is,  Into  some  kind  of  logical  order.  I 
then  proceeded  to  tick  off  a  series  of  ten 
apparently  unrelated  circumstances  .  .  .  with 
each  new  one  adding  a  bit  to  the  confusion. 

At  this  point.  It  may  be  helpful  to  recall  a 
scene  near  the  end  of  the  movie  "Lawrence 
of  Arabia." 

In  the  scene,  Lawrence  was  walking  on 
top  of  the  conference  tables  of  the  great 
meeting  hall  In  Damascus  shouting  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  assembled  Arab  lead- 
ers. And,  unlike  previous  encounters  when 
he  led  the  various  Arab  tribes  against  the 
Turkish  enemy,  Lawrence  was  ignored. 

T.  E.  Lawrence,  the  western  world's  most 
renowned  Arabist  (and  perhaps  its  first), 
never  forgot  his  encounter  in  Damascus.  His 
future  writings,  always  advocating  self-de- 
termination for  the  Arab  states,  were  con- 
sistently skeptical  about  the  prospects  for 
Arab  unity.  He  once  wrote  to  Mrs.  George 
Bernard  Shaw:  "I'd  as  soon  unite  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races  as  the  Arabic-speaking. 
The  tremendous  value  and  the  delight  of  the 
Arab  areas  He  In  their  concentrated  localiza- 
Uon." 

"Concentrated  localization"  —  whatever 
that  is,  I  think  I  saw  It  in  Cairo! 

There  Is  in  fact  great  diversity  In  an  Arab 
world  that  spans  two  continents,  from  Mau- 
ritania In  West  Africa  to  Syria  in  the  east 
and  Sudan  In  the  South.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage Is  common,  though  dialects  make  com- 
munication difficult,  Islam  is  the  predomi- 
nant religion,  but  there  are  various  sects  and 
other  religions  including  Judaism,  Catholi- 


cism and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  And 
there  Is  a  multiplicity  of  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

The  monolithic  Arab  world  of  the  story 
books  and  desert  movies  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  real  Arab  world,  a  world  of 
many  diverse  peoples  and  nations.  Inter- 
national unity  in  the  Arab  world,  while  long 
a  dream  of  many  Arab  leaders,  has  never 
in  fact  been  a  reality. 

The  most  explicit  manifestation  of  this 
dream  was  former  Egyptian  President  Nas- 
ser's effort  to  extend  Egypt's  sovereignty  over 
her  neighboring  states.  Nasser's  United  Arab 
Republic  was  short-lived,  however,  as  Egyp- 
tian armed  forces  bogged  down  in  Yemen 
and  the  centrifugal  force  of  Arab  national- 
ism broke  his  hold. 

Nonetheless,  to  this  day,  the  Arab  League 
seeks  to  keep  alive  the  dream  of  Arab  unity 
by  providing  a  forum  for  Joint  political  ac- 
tion. Yet  Joint  action  rarely  occurs  In  Arab 
decision-making  councils. 

The  last  time  general  consensus  was 
reached  was  during  the  Rabat  Conference 
of  1974.  At  that  time  the  Arab  states  agreed 
that  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
would  be  given  the  right  to  bargain  over 
territory  held  by  Israel  on  the  West  Bank 
of  the  Jordan  River,  land  which  prior  to  1967 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan. 

THE    CONFLICT    IN    LEBANON 

But  the  spirit  of  Rabat  dissipated  on  the 
battlefield  of  Lebanon  In  the  spring  of  1975 
in  a  conflict  which  brought  out  the  worst  of 
the  great  Arab  disparities.  At  the  height  of 
that  conflict  Syria  and  Egjrpt  were  deeply  en- 
gaged In  a  cold  war  .  .  .  Iraq  was  threaten- 
ing to  Invade  Syria  .  .  .  Libya  was  sowing  the 
seeds  of  terrorism,  engineering  a  coup  at- 
tempt against  President  Nimerl  of  Sudan, 
backing  a  plane  hijacking  in  Egypt  and  pro- 
viding children  with  weapons  In  Lebanon. 
The  civil  war  itself  was  almost  Impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  fathom. 

Two  months  ago  not  even  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Arabist  could  have  known  that  this 
total  disarray  would  be  transformed  Into  a 
semblance  of  unity.  But  as  so  often  ht^pcns, 
the  opening  for  peace  seems  to  follow  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  tragic  war.  Henry  Kissinger 
showed  us  that  when  he  deftly  picked  up  the 
pieces  of  the  1973  Yom  Klppur  War  and 
molded  them  Into  the  Slnal  Agreement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt.  That  Important 
agreement,  though  It  was  a  slgnlflcant  break- 
through, provided  the  root  cause  of  the 
Syrian-Egyptian  split.  Syria's  Assad  had  bit- 
terly opposed  the  Slnal  Agreement,  accusing 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  of  a  double- 
cross. 

Assad  knew  that  war  between  Syria  and 
Israel  was  out  of  the  question  unless  Egypt 
represented  a  second  viable  threat  to  Israel 
in  the  west.  He  also  saw  the  Sinai  accord  as 
a  sell-out  of  the  PLO,  and  he  used  this  line 
effectively  to  enhance  Syria's  prestige  among 
other  Arab  states  and  to  embarrass  Sadat.  His 
blistering  criticism  virtually  Isolated  Sadat 
in  the  Arab  world. 

Assad  rang  down  the  curtain  on  step-by- 
step  diplomacy,  and  made  the  likelihood  of 
a  final  settlement  more  remote  than  ever 
before. 

Then  a  third  Arab  state  stepped  In. 

Long  impatient  over  the  feuding  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  upset  over  the  tragic 
fighting  In  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  bank- 
roll of  the  Arab  world,  used  its  considerable 
influence  to  bring  some  order  out  of  chaos. 
On  October  18,  representatives  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Kuwait  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  meeting  at  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia,  agreed  on  a  plan  to  stop  the  Lebanese 
war. 
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The  first  step  In  this  plan 
significant  as  the  plan  Itself 
of  Sjrria  finally  agreed  that 
longer  criticize  Egjrpt's  Anwai 
Sinai  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  patching  up 
with  Sadat,  Assad's  acqui 
accord  may  have  signalled 
the  end  of  an  era  of  armed 
with  Israel.  In  acquiescing  ir 
embodied    in    the    Sinai 
seemed  also  to  be  signalling 
to  bargain  for  peace  with  Israe  1 

In    exchange    for    this    maj  jr 
Syria  was  given  the  right  to 
Lebanon  as  part  of  an  Arab 
keeping   mission.    The   confllc; 
had    threatened    the    securltj 
Syria.  The  right  to  impose  a 
non   therefore   represented   a 
of  Assad  and  Syria,  even 
tlans  also  were  to  be  a  part 
keeping  mls-slon. 

During  a  recent  visit  with 
in  Cairo,  I  got  a  taste  of  the 
ness    over    Assad's    long 
Egypt.  I  asked  Sadat  whethe^ 
agreement  meant  that  Egypt 
the  Syrian  occupation  of 

Sadat   responded   "No!"   wltfi 
and  said  that  he  had  warned 
war  was  Imminent  in  Lebanon 
"Syria    Intervened    militarily.' 
tinued,   "and   ended   by   drowi 
the  quagmire. "  Sadat  said 
tion  with  Syria  is  now 
he  Insisted  that  Egypt  "did 
carte  blanche"  and  does  not  " 
errors." 
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The  next  day  Egyptian  Forfclgn  Minister 
Ismail  Pahmy  told  me  that  Ass  ad  and  Sadat 
"have  again  become  brothers,  is  if  nothing 
happened."  It  is  clear  that  Fahr  ly,  not  Sadat, 
was  sticking  to  Egypt's  official  lijie. 
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Nonetheless,  the  Riyadh  a 
sents  a  major  breakthrough 
and  Assad  can  ever  again  becorie 
almost  beside  the  point.  The  s 
Riyadh   Is  that  It  stopped   th( 
Lebanon   and   brought   much 
world  back  together. 

No   sooner   had   peace   come 
when    reports   were   heard    thajt 
augmented  its  forces  on  the 
Would  the  PLO  reoccupy  Southern 
Or.  would  Syria  take  up  a 
strategic   area,   thereby  extending 
line  with  Israel? 

As  it  developed  the  answers 
tlons   provide   another   hope 
ment    may    be    possible.    With 
States  as  an  intermediary,  Syr 
to  move  its  forces  south  of  the 
and  stopped  the  PLO  from  mol* 
its  southern  refugee  camps  wqere 
launch  attacks  on  Israel.  Israel 
pulled  back  its  forces  and  a  de 
zone  was  created  in  Southern 

Yet  another  very  significant 
for  the  cause  of  Mideast  peac 
status  of  the  PLO.  The  PLO 
total  shambles,  has  been  severel; 
by    the    events    in    Lebanon 
Kahlid  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
dan  seem  determined  never 
the  PLO  to  dictate  the  bottom 
politics. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  fall  of 
be  a  more  realistic  attitude  on 
that   organization   toward   Isra(  1 
York  Times,  quoting  knowledge^ bl 
recently  reported  that  PLO 
sldering  the  possibility  of 
cept  of  a  Palestinian  stete  situated 
to  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel 
would  leave  open  the  possibility 
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Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

More  importantly,  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  stand  by  the  many  factions  which  comprise 
the  PLO  would  mean  de  facto  recognition  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  Such  a  major  policy 
shift  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  would  be,  if 
it  came  to  pass,  another  positive  sign. 

Israel,  for  Its  part,  has  been  advancing  a 
resolution  at  the  tJN  General  Assembly  call- 
ing for  a  reconvening  of  Geneva  talks,  and 
has  recommended  a  new  type  of  Interim  ap- 
proach, patterned  after  the  Helsinki  accord. 
In  an  interview  with  the  French  newspaper 
France  Soir,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  suggested 
a  number  of  arrangements  with  his  neigh- 
bors which  would  be  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  cooperation  is  better  than  con- 
frontation. 

"I  think  it  is  better  sometimes  to  begin  by 
launching  common  economic  projects." 
Rabin  said,  "and.  thanks  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived, create  an  atmosphere  which  would  help 
accelerate  the  movement  toward  peace  .  .  ." 
Israel  clearly  seems  ready  to  go  to  Geneva 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  an 
election  year,  though,  and  Rabin  will  be  seek- 
ing to  keep  his  position  In  a  tight  battle  with 
his  DefenA.e  Minister  Shimon  Peres.  Will 
Rabin  risk  an  effort  to  achieve  a  settlement? 
Quite  naturally,  this  question  arose  in  my 
meeting  with  Rabin  last  month.  He  re- 
sponded that  his  chances  for  election  will 
be  strengthened  if  he  is  seen  as  the  com- 
petent statesman  protecting  Israel's  vital  In- 
terests in  the  midst  of  peace  negotiations.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Rabin  will  be 
able  to  go  in  an  election  year,  but  there  Is 
a  growing  awareness  In  Israel  too  that  the 
time  to  try  for  peace  may  have  arrived. 

Israel,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Is  estimated 
to  be  two  years  ahead  of  its  adversaries  In 
modem  weaponry.  And  the  Sinai  accord 
keeps  Egypt  at  bay,  so  Israel's  basic  advan- 
tage of  the  one-front  war  remains.  The  two 
year  period  may  well  be  the  margin  of  safety 
within  which  a  courageous  Israeli  try  for 
peace  can  be  launched. 

Equally  important  may  be  a  shift  in  Arab 
attitude  toward  the  PLO.  Despite  the  rhe- 
toric over  this  Issue  at  the  UN,  the  Arab 
countries  are  now  much  less  willing  to  go 
to  the  mat  to  assure  that  the  PLO  Is  repre- 
sented at  a  peace  conference.  And  Israel  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  not  object  If  a  few 
PLO  representatives  are  absorbed  into  the 
Arab  delegations. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  easiest  part  will 
be  the  convening  of  the  peace  conference. 
Even  the  broad  outlines  of  a  final  settlement 
are  still  political  dynamite  In  the  countries 
Involved. 

Where  would  a  Palestinian  state  be  estab- 
lished? What  about  Jerusalem?  How  does 
Israel  define  "secure  borders?"  Each  of  these 
questions  could  present  the  negotiators  with 
a  loaded  gun  to  be  used  to  bring  a  peace 
conference  to  an  Inauspicious  end. 

A  final  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  Is  by  no  means  assured  In  1977. 
But  I  remain  somewhat  optimistic,  and 
maintain  my  view  that  this  year  offers  us 
the  best  chance  for  peace  In  a  long  while. 
Indeed,  the  current  line-up  In  the  Middle 
East  may  well  present  the  last  chance  our 
generation  has  to  bring  peace  to  that  war- 
plagued  region. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  must  not  let 
this  opportunity  slip  away.  If  it  does,  Egypt 
and  Syria  may  well  revert  to  the  uneasy 
alliance  that  made  the  1973  war  so  effective. 
The  next  war  could  be  even  more  devas- 
tating. 


March  5,  1977 


REARRANGING  THE  WORKWEEK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  I  introduced  S.  517  and  S.  518 


with  Senators  Bayh,  Clark,  Javits.  and 
Percy  to  provide  for  a  3-year  experi- 
mental study  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  in  Federal  executive 
agencies  and  to  establish  part-time  work 
opportunities  in  every  executive  agency 
of  the  Government. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government— the  Nation's  largest 
employer— to  creatively  utilize  members 
of  the  labor  force  whose  schedules  do  not 
permit  them  to  work  a  traditional  40- 
hour  workweek  or  whose  personal  or 
familial  responsibilities  make  adher- 
ence to  a  fixed  schedule  very  difficult. 
Women  with  family  responsibilities,  older 
workers  who  no  longer  want  a  full-time 
job  but  who  cannot  afford  to  drop  out  of 
the  work  force  altogether,  students,  and 
handicapped  individuals  all  would  ben- 
efit from  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  they  would  not  be  the  sole  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Evidence  gathered  at  House  and  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  similar  legislation  in  the 
94th  Congress  shows  that  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  and  by  the 
installation  of  part-time  working  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  number  of  private  companies  cur- 
rently are  rearranging  workweeks,  and 
several  million  workers  are  involved  in 
these  efforts.  The  4-day  workweek  is  just 
one  example  of  the  various  changes  now 
underway. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  1.2  million 
Americans  presently  are  scheduled  to 
work  a  4-day,  40-hour  workweek.  That 
represents  about  2  percent  of  the  full- 
time  work  force.  But  right  now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  even  experi- 
ment with  the  4-day,  40-hour  workweek 
because  Federal  law  requires  paying 
overtime  compensation  to  an  employee 
who  works  longer  than  an  8-hour  day. 
This  requirement  has  precluded  experi- 
mentation with  the  so-called  compressed 
workweek  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  two  front  page  articles  on 
the  usage  of  the  4-day  workweek  in 
private  industry.  These  articles  discussed 
the  status  of  the  4-day  workweek  in 
America,  and  they  explored  both  the 
benefits  and  disadvantages  of  these 
working  schedules. 

Information  given  in  these  articles 
demonstrates  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  the  authority  to 
to  begin  experimenting  with  the  4-day 
workweek  so  that  the  Nation's  largest 
employer  can  determine  empirically  if 
workers'  productivity  and  the  quality  of 
their  working  lives  could  be  enhanced  by 
the  installation  of  such  workweeks. 
This  authority  also  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  test  the  impact 
of  these  variable  work  schedules  on  such 
factors  as  service  to  the  public  and 
energy  consumption.  S.  517,  The  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act,  would  permit  ex- 
perimentation with  fiexible  and  com- 
pressed work  hours  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  begin. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  articles 
on  the  4-day  week  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16,  19771 
The   4-Day   Week — Employe   Lives   Chance 

AS     More      Firms      Adopt     New      Work 

Schedules 

(By  Joann  S.  Lublin) 

South  Padre  Island,  a  Texas  resort  area, 
was  nearly  deserted  when  Terry  and  Vlckl 
Shea  and  their  two  sons  arrived  for  a  winter 
weekend  late  last  year.  They  had  driven  300 
miles  to  the  national  seashore  from  their 
San  Antonio  home  on  a  Thursday  night. 
They  had  the  whole  place  to  themselves  the 
next  day,  but  by  noon  Saturday  hordes  of 
sunseekers  were  swarming  over  the  beach 
"I  enjoyed  Friday  much  more  than  Satur- 
day." says  Mr.  Shea,  who  is  director  of  re- 
search for  United  Services  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, an  insurance  company. 

Ralph  and  Cindee  Hulburt  also  have  their 
Fridays  off,  but  instead  of  relaxing  like  the 
Sheas,  they  "moonlight"  in  an  effort  to  build 
their  hobby,  raising  quarter  horses,  into  a 
business.  It's  a  tough  grind,  but  they  figure 
it  will  be  warth  it  if  it  allows  them  to  es;ape 
their  tedious  and  tiring  regular  Jobs  on  the 
assembly  line  of  a  frozen-food  plant  In 
Fairmont.  Minn. 

What  Mr.  Shea  and  the  Hurlburts  have  In 
common  is  that  their  Fridays  are  free  regu- 
larly, and  so  are  their  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. They  are  among  an  estimated  1.2  mil- 
lion Americans  for  whom  the  four-day  work- 
week, with  all  of  its  attendant  problems  and 
pleasures,  has  become  a  reality.  This  repre- 
sents about  2  7c  of  the  full-time  work  force, 
and  the  number  seems  sure  to  mount  stead- 
ily in  the  near  future. 

Last  fall,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union's  settlements  with  the  auto  and  farm- 
Implement  industries  gave  852,000  workers 
12  extra  paid  days  off  over  the  next  two  years; 
the  union  says  it  sees  this  provision  as  the 
opening  wedge  in  Its  drive  to  make  the  four- 
day,  32-hour  week  standard  in  those  Indus- 
tries. The  United  Steelworkers  Union  says  It 
will  follow  the  UAW's  lead  and  give  a  shorter 
workweek  high  priority  In  talks  with  the 
steel  Industry  that  began  on  Monday. 

President  Carter  recently  suggested  that 
government  agencies  and  private  industry 
temporarily  make  the  switch  to  a  four-day 
week  to  cut  consumption  of  dwindling  natu- 
ral-gas supplies.  But  federal  law  requires 
payment  of  overtime  for  more  than  an  eight- 
hour  day  to  U.S.  government  workers  and 
companies  with  federal  contracts  of  more 
than  $10,000.  And  Mr.  Carter  stopped  short 
of  requesting  Congress  to  suspend  overtime 
provisions  of  these  laws. 

Even  before  the  current  energy  crisis,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Consress  that  would 
allow  several  hundred  thousand  federal 
workers  to  try  out  both  the  four-day  week 
and  fiexible  dally  starting  and  ouitting  times 
over  a  three-year  period.  Tf  the  experiment 
works,  the  scheduling  options  could  be  of- 
fered to  all  of  the  government's  2.8  million 
employes.  The  bill's  chances  for  passage  are 
considered  good. 

AN  IDEA  here  to  stay 

A  sizable  number  of  firms — perhaps  10,000 
In  all — have  adopted  the  four-day  week 
hoping  that  It  would  reduce  absenteeism, 
boost  productivity  and  improve  employe 
morale.  Interest  in  the  short  week  was  high 
in  the  early  1970s,  but  It  lagged  during  the 
1974-75  recession.  Now,  it  is  reviving  again. 

"I  pretty  well  think  the  idea  is  here  to 


stay,"  stays  Kenneth  E.  Wheeler,  a  Lowell. 
Mass..  management  consultant  who  advises 
companies  on  rearranged  workweeks.  Mr. 
Wheeler  says  his  firm  has  been  contacted  by 
"a  lot  of  companies."  including  several  For- 
tune 500  concerns. 

He  and  other  experts  foresee  many  social 
consequences  as  the  four-day  week  or  simi- 
lar reshufflings  in  standard  v/ork  time  come 
into  vogue.  Everything  from  consumer 
spending  habits  to  school  hours  and  family 
relationships  could  be  affected. 

For  example,  people  may  decide  to  live  in 
barracks-like  dwellings  in  the  city  during 
the  week,  commuting  on  weekends  to  their 
distant  "real"  homes  near,  say.  a  favorite 
fishing  hole.  "You  might  get  some  very  In- 
teresting (housing)  patterns,"  says  John  D. 
Owen,  professor  of  economics  at  Wayne 
State  University  In  Detroit.  "The  second- 
home  movement  would  be  a  tremendous 
boost  from  the  four-day  workweek,"  he  says. 

EXODtTS  FROM  THE  CITIES 

Getting  away  for  the  weekend — and  going 
farther  away — will  become  more  common. 
Longer  weekends  will  "produce  an  even 
greater  exodus  from  urban  places  Into  out- 
door settings,"  taxing  the  resources  of  al- 
ready overburdened  national  parks  end  for- 
ests, says  Tony  A.  Mobley,  dean  of  Indiana 
University's  school  of  health,  public  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  He  also  thinks  that  such 
recreational  facilities  as  private  camp- 
grounds and  amusement  parks  will  burgeon. 
With  fewer  or  rearranged  working  hours, 
men  will  be  at  home  more.  Their  presence 
may  strengthen  solid  marriages  and  weaken 
troubled  ones,  authorities  say.  Men  with 
working  wives  may  assume  more  parenting 
and  household-maintenance  chores. 

Economists  think  that  moonlighting  will 
Increase  to  perhaps  double  Its  current  rate. 
Government  figures  place  the  incidence  of 
moonlighting  at  &'"c  now,  but  some  experts 
say  the  real  figure  probably  is  much  higher. 
Many  wage  earners  will  need  a  second  Job 
to  pay  for  expensive  recreational  pursuits, 
such  as  owning  a  boat  or  traveling  abroad. 
"How  do  you  afford  the  leisure  time?  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  jobholders," 
says  Frank  H.  Cassell.  professor  of  industrial 
relations  at  Northwestern  University's  gradu- 
ate school  of  management. 

The  demand  for  extra  income  is  likely  to 
be  especially  acute  among  young  blue-collar 
workers  who,  like  the  Hurlburts,  are  in  their 
late  twenties.  Younger  employes,  lacking  se- 
niority and  purchasing  power,  are  "still 
trying  to  make  It,"  observes  Brian  E.  Moore, 
associate  professor  of  management  at  the 
University  of  Texas's  school  of  business. 

The  dual  pattern  of  more  blue-collar 
mconlighting  and  more  leisure  for  executives 
and  professionals  comes  across  strongly  in 
clo.=er  examinations  of  how  the  four-day 
week  has  changed  the  lives  of  the  Sheas  and 
the  Hurlburts. 

Terry  Shea  didn't  know  that  USAA  was  on 
an  unusual  schedule  when  he  applied.  But 
he  soon  felt  the  effects  of  working  a  four-day. 
40-hour  week  (with  a  half -hour  off  for 
lunch),  an  arrangement  most  companies  on 
short  weeks  use. 

The  10-hour  day  was  two  hours  longer  than 
he  was  used  to.  so  he  found  himself  worn 
out  by  the  end  of  the  day.  He  began  drinking 
lots  of  water  to  stay  awake  until  quitting 
time  (he  dislikes  coffee),  gave  up  serving  on 
church  committees  that  met  weekday  eve- 
nings and  started  going  to  bed  at  10  o'clock. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  like  many 
managers  on  a  four-day  week.  Mr.  Shea 
doesn't  get  to  take  full  advantage  of  long 
weekends.  One  or  two  Fridays  a  month,  the 
35-year-old  executive  is  at  his  desk  for  a 
half-day.  "You   don't  work  by  the  clock  11 


you're  In  management,"  explains  Mr.  Shea, 
a  large.  square-Jawed  man  who  earns  more 
than  S30.000  a  year.  Freed  of  Jangling  phones, 
demanding  subordinates  and  long  meetings, 
he  uses  these  Friday  mornings  to  WTlte 
reoort?. 

On  the  plus  side,  Fridays  off  have  given  the 
Sheas  their  first  opportunity  to  be  alone  since 
their  children  were  born.  One  recent  Friday, 
Mr.  Shea  left  his  modern,  sprawling  office 
building  around  1  p.m.  and  met  his  wife  for 
a  leisurely  lunch  and  an  afternoon  of  shop- 
ping at  a  suburban  mall.  (Seven-year-old 
Tim  was  In  school,  and  Mrs.  Shea  dropoed  off 
foxu--year-oM  Kevin  at  a  day-care  center.) 

While  these  excursions  mean  spending 
more  money,  they're  also  helping  to 
strengthen  the  Sheas'  marriage.  "I  probably 
know  her  a  little  better  as  a  person."  Mr. 
She.i  says.  "It's  easy  to  regard  your  wife  only 
as  a  mother  and  housekeeper." 

time    FOR    THE    FAMILY 

Mr.  Shea's  sons  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
extra  time  off  as  well.  Frequently,  Mr.  Shea 
spends  Fridavs  mowing  the  lawn,  running 
errands  and  fixing  up  his  house.  (He  built  a 
sidewalk  recently  and  is  considering  con- 
structing a  waterfall  m  his  backvard.)  This 
frees  him  on  Saturday  to  coach  Tim's  foot- 
ball team  or  to  draw  posters  with  Kevin.  "I 
get  to  play  with  my  Dad  more,"  Tim  says 
with  a  grin. 

The  Shea  family  has  taken  five  weekend 
trips  in  the  year  and  a  half  thev  have  been 
In  Texas,  driving  to  Mexico.  Dallas  and  the 
Gulf  Coast.  They  never  took  any  short  trips 
when  they  lived  in  Bloomington,  ni.,  where 
Mr.  Shea  worked  for  State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Co.  A  weekend  in  the 
mountains  near  El  Paso  is  planned  for  later 
this  winter.  "That's  something  you  really 
couldn't  do  if  you  Just  had  Saturday  and 
Sunday,"  Mr.  Shea  observes.  El  Paso  is  600 
miles  from  San  Antonio. 

Terry  Shea  finds  that  the  longer  weekend 
means  he's  more  rested  and  relaxed  on  Mon- 
day mornings.  He  hasn't  missed  a  day  of 
work  since  Joining  USAA,  although  this  may 
be  attributable  as  much  to  the  mild  Texas 
climate  as  to  the  four-day  week. 

FTWER    ABSENCES 

Still.  Mr.  Shea  remembers  that  at  State 
Farm,  he  used  to  stay  home  several  days  a 
year  because  he  was  feeling  lethargic  or  de- 
pressed about  his  Job.  When  such  feelings 
occur  now,  he  can  hold  out  "because  I  know 
that  Friday  Is  coming,"  he  says.  "Before,  I 
couldn't  hold  out  until  Saturday." 

Exhaustion  and  lethargy  are  bigger  prob- 
lems for  blue-collar  employes  on  four-day- 
week  routines.  Compared  to  management  or 
clerical  types,  they  often  hold  more  physi- 
cally taxing  Jobs,  and  their  work  environ- 
ment is  not  as  pleasant.  Certainly  this  is 
true  for  Armour  &  Co.  workers  Cindee  and 
Ralph  Hurlburt. 

Nearly  e'ery  work  day.  Ralph  Hurlburt 
shovels  five  tons  of  ground  beef  from  a 
grinding  machine  to  a  metal  hopper.  He 
earns  S4.06  an  hour,  tossing  meat  from  6:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  a  30-minute  lunch  break. 
Even  though  Mr.  Hurlburt  used  to  work  a 
seven-day  week  as  a  farm  manager,  he  says 
that  at  Armour,  he's  "ready  to  drop  by  the 
end  of  the  day."  He  also  has  developed  an 
arm  injury  from  the  strain. 

Cindee  Hurlburfs  $3.73-an-hour  Job  is  less 
strenuous  but  equally  boring.  The  easy- 
going, soft-spoken  woman  usually  stands  for 
an  entire  10-hour  shift,  fingering  pieces  of 
cooked  chicken  to  see  If  the  bones  have  been 
entirely  removed. 

TOTING    SANDWICHES 

Her  tasks  vary  on  some  days.  On  a  re- 
cent  afternoon   in   the   noisy,   chilly  plant 
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In  the  winter,  Fridays  are  " 
clean  horse  stalls,  buy  hay  or 
shod.  They  also  go  grocery 
the  bank,  which  Is  closed 

They    arrange    conferences 
teacher  on  Fridays,  too.  The 
both  showed  up,  Mr.  Hurlburt 
teacher  Just  about  fell  over' 
the  only  father  of  a  first 
a  conference  this  year. 
Between  January  and 
hurts  spend  numerous 
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for  the  entire  three-day 
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arranged    hours    represent 
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independence,  or  "more  of 
as  Mr.  Hurlbert  puts  It.  His 
feel  freer  when  you  don't  have 
work  at  a  job  on  Fridays. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
The  4-Day  Week— Norgren  C_ 
ScHEDOLE  To  Boost  Etficienci 
(By  Victor  F. 
LrrxLEToN,  Colo. — As  a 
ates  a  small,   nonunionlzed 
plant  In  a  tight  labor  market 
Co.  is  nothing  if  not  pragmatic 
skilled  workers  away  from  Its 
petition,  it  has  had  to  offer 
and   an   especially   pleasant 
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"We  try  to  be  one  big  happy  family,"  says 
C.  Neil  Norgren,  president  of  the  maker  of 
accessory  equipment  for  pneumatic  machin- 
ery. 

Norgrsn  was  among  the  first  companies  to 
institute  an  employe  profit-sharing  plan.  Its 
plant,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies  in 
this  affluent  Denver  suburb,  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  grimy  factories  in  the  in- 
dustrialized East  and  Midwest:  A  flock  of 
Canadian  geese  Inhabits  the  landscaped 
grounds,  and  floor-to-cciling  windows  open 
onto  dramatic  mountain  vistas.  The  top  brass 
maintain  friendly,  informal  relations  with 
the  workers;  once  a  year  they  even  take  their 
turn  dishing  out  food  In  the  employe  cafe- 
teria. 

Thus,  it  came  as  no  real  surprise  seven 
years  ago  when  Norgren  became  one  of  the 
first  companies  in  the  U.S.  to  schedule  most 
of  Its  700  employes  on  a  four-day  workweek. 
Though  Norgren  had  special  reasons  for  mov- 
ing early  to  adopt  the  innovative  work  sched- 
ule, the  benefits  and  headaches  it  encoun- 
tered in  making  the  changeover  are  now 
being  shared  by  an  Increasing  number  of 
U.S.  concerns. 

Some  10,000  companies  nationwide  are 
presently  operating  on  the  four-day  week  or 
some  other  form  of  revised  scheduling,  ac- 
cording to  Rlva  Poor,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
management  consultant  who  advises  com- 
panies on  such  matters.  They  range  in  size 
from  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  in  California 
and  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
U.S.  in  New  York  to  a  20-employe  leather- 
crafts  company  In  upstate  New  York.  While 
these  companies  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
employers  in  the  U.S.,  the  number  represents 
a  big  increase  over  the  estimated  3.000  firms 
that  used  the  four-day  week  in  1973  and  the 
fewer  than  100  that  did  so  In  1970. 

"The  four-day  week  is  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon," says  James  A.  Wil«on,  professor 
of  buolne^s  administration  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  "I  think  well  see  many  con- 
versions to  the  four-day  week  within  the 
next  10  years." 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Impetus  for  switch- 
ing to  the  four-day  week  came  mainly  from 
companies  who  saw  it  as  a  way  to  reduce 
absenteeism  and  turnover,  attract  employes 
In  tight  labor  markets  and  improve  effi- 
ciency. Tyoically.  companies  switched  from 
five  eight-hour  days  a  week  to  four  10-hour 
days. 

A    PUSH   BY   AUTO   WORKERS 

Recently,  however,  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers union  has  been  pre«.«=ing  to  make  a  four- 
day.  32-hour  week  an  industry  standard.  Its 
reasons  are  twofold:  to  increase  leisure  time 
for  union  members  who  have  jobs  and  to 
create  new  lobs  for  members  who  are  out  of 
work.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  operating  ef- 
ficiencies gpnerated  by  a  changeover  the 
auto  Indu-'try  would  need  25-^  more'  em- 
ployes working  32  hours  a  week  to  do  the 
amrunt  of  work  presently  being  done  by  the 
40-hour-a-week  work  force. 

"What  the  bie  unions  are  ou^hing  for  to- 
day is  work  sharing,"  Prof.  Wilson  says.  "It's 
an  effort  to  create  more  Jobs  in  this  time  of 
high  unemployment." 

A  retrospective  look  at  Norgren's  decl-Jion 
to  switch  to  the  four-day  week  reveals  that 
it  was  motivated  both  by  a  concern  for  ef- 
ficiency and  the  management's  desire  to 
"spread  work  around"  in  a  recessionary 
economy. 

In  early  1970.  Norgren  was  anticipating  a 
downturn  in  business  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
pending recession.  Moving  from  a  five-day, 
40-hour  week  to  a  four-day.  37-hour  week 
"was  a  natural  way  to  reduce  total  hours 
worked  without  laying  off  any  employees  " 
says  Robert  Pelt,  senior  vice  president  for 
finance.  After  some  grumbling,  employes 
agreed    to    accept    the    new    fringe    benefit 


(they  continued  to  get  paid  for  40  hours' 
work)  rather  than  a  pay  increase.  "We  didn't 
have  much  of  a  choice,  but  everything 
worked  out  well,"  one  plant  supervisor  says. 
Besides  generating  loads  of  favorable  pub- 
licity for  the  company,  the  popular  new 
schedule  became  an  effective  weapon  In  Nor- 
gren's successful  battles  against  organizing 
drives  by  national  unions,  Includlne  the 
UAW. 

A     RECRUrriNC     TOOL 


It  also  helped  the  company  to  compete 
for  labor  against  such  nearby  unionized  con- 
cerns as  Gates  Rubber  Co.  and  Samsonite 
Corp.  "We  wanted  the  same  skilled  people- 
tool  and  die  makers,  machinists  and  such— 
but  we  Just  couldn't  match  the  pay  increases 
the  big  companies  were  giving."  Mr.  Pelt 
recalls. 

The  Idea  of  moving  to  a  four-day  week 
originated  with  Mr.  Norgren,  whose  late 
father  founded  the  company  In  1926.  (The 
firm  was  sold  by  the  Norgren  family  for 
more  than  $13  million  in  1973  to  Great  Brit- 
ain's Imperial  Metal  Industries  Ltd.,  but 
Mr.  Norgren  still  serves  as  chief  executive.) 
"I  honestly  don't  remember  where  I  got  the 
idea,"  Mr.  Norgren  says,  but  after  reading 
Rlva  Poor's  book,  "Four  Days,  Forty  Hours," 
he  appointed  a  task  force  to  study  the  Idea, 
and  if  possible  put  It  to  work  at  Norgren. 
"We  worried  about  all  sorts  of  things." 
he  recalls.  The  key  goal,  he  aays,  was  to 
maintain  productivity  levels  and,  "with 
luck,"  Improve  them.  "We  worried  about 
employe  fatigue,  made  models  of  all  kinds 
of  scheduling  and  wondered  how  customers 
would  react.  We  also  worried  about  the  so- 
cial Impact  on  workers  with  families." 

In  August  1970,  five  months  after  the 
study  began  and  after  consultations  with  em. 
ployes,  a  six-month  trial  of  the  plan  began. 
Paid  holidays  were  reduced  to  five  a  year 
from  eight,  the  number  of  breaks  and  their 
length  were  cut,  and  the  new  schedule  went 
Into  effect. 

That  schedule,  concedes  John  Karpan,  vice 
president  for  Industrial  relations,  is  "Incredi- 
bly complex."  Most  office  employes  and  about 
half  of  the  factory  workers  were  put  on  the 
standard  day  shift,  which  runs  from  7  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  with 
a  half-hour  off  for  lunch.  The  standard  night 
shift,  also  Monday  through  Thursday,  goes 
from  6  p.m.  to  3  a.m.,  with  a  half-hour  for 
lunch.  On  Thursday,  the  work  day  is  reduced 
by  an  hour  for  day-shifters  and  by  two  hours 
for  night  workers. 

Because  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
changeover  was  to  reduce  production  during 
the  1970  recession,  the  factory  remained 
closed  Friday  through  Sunday  except  to  fill 
emergency  orders.  But  when  orders  picked 
up,  additional  day  and  night  shifts  were 
added  on  Wednesday  through  Saturday.  And 
the  hundred  or  so  employes  In  the  capital- 
intensive  casting  and  plastic  molding  opera- 
tions went  on  three-day-a-week.  12-hour 
shifts  that  enabled  them  to  operate  equip- 
ment around  the  clock  six  days  a  week. 

Despite  the  upheaval,  workers  responded 
favorably.  "It's  noisy,  boring  work."  says  a 
factory  worker  over  the  din  in  Norgren's 
13S,000-square-foot  plant.  "Once  you're  here, 
you  may  a.s  well  keep  going  an  extra  couple 
of  hours  and  get  a  three-day  weekend.'  A 
company  study  found  that  the  only  employee 
who  didn't  like  the  new  schedule  were  work- 
ing mothers  who  couldn't  see  their  children 
off  to  school  because  of  the  early  starting 
hours. 

NO  EXCEPTIONS 

Some  companies  whose  workers  are  on  a 
four-day  week  have  foremen  and  supervi- 
sors work  five-day  shifts,  to  help  Instire  con- 
tinuity In  the  production  process.  At  Nor- 
gren.   however,    everyone    works   four   days. 
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With  different  shifts,  managers  would  resent 
the  workers'  long  weekends,  Mr.  Karpan 
explains. 

The  changeover  at  Norgren  resulted  In 
some  initial  loss  of  productivity.  "It  was 
pretty  disorganized  with  people  not  used  to 
the  schedule."  says  George  Loury,  vice 
president  for  production.  But  In  about  two 
months,  when  the  schedule  became  routine, 
productivity  per  hour  returned  to  normal. 
Eventually,  It  even  Improved  because  of  op- 
erating efficiencies  such  as  shorter  breaks 
and  fewer  cleanup  and  start-up  periods. 

There  were  some  snafus,  of  course.  Cus- 
tomer service  suffered  at  first  because  order 
takers  who  were  on  duty  Fridays  weren't 
around  on  Mondays  to  follow  through  on 
orders.  "We  were  drooping  the  ball  too  many 
times,"  says  Phillip  Thompson,  vice  president 
for  marketing.  The  solution:  Order  takers 
were  scheduled  Tuesday  through  Friday  one 
week  and  Monday  through  Thursday  the 
next.  This  assured  continuity,  and  gave  the 
workers  alternating  two-day  and  four-day 
weekends. 

Also,  with  the  shipping  department  closed 
on  Fridays,  some  customers  complained  about 
delays  in  their  shipments.  "We  corrected 
that  quickly."  Mr.  Thompson  says,  by  reas- 
signing people  on  Fridays.  He  notes  that 
Norgren's  air  filters,  regulators,  lubricators 
and  values  are  crucial  equipment  in  many 
factories  where  air-powered  tools  are  used. 
(Norgren's  products  also  go  into  air-powered 
wrenches  used  at  gas  stations,  and  into 
dentists'  high-speed  drills.) 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  new  schedule 
had  its  desired  effect.  Costly  employe  turn- 
over dropped  to  16';?  a.inually— "about  a 
third  of  the  normal  rate  in  our  business." 
Mr.  Karpan  says.  In  addition,  he  says  the 
company  has  found  recruiting,  especially  'or 
skilled  craftsmp.i.  a  lot  easier.  Indeed.  Nor- 
gren received  ovnr  2,100  unsolicited  Job  ap- 
plications the  f)i-.t  week  after  the  change- 
over. And  absenteeism  fell  to  4.1%  last  year 
from  about  1  ;  before  the  change.  "There's 
less  malingering  in  general,"  Mr.  Karpan 
concludes. 

Th»  fear  that  workers  would  be  unduly 
tired  from  the  lor.g  hours  proved  unfounded. 
'Oh,  there  wa.s  some  complaining  at  first," 
Mr.  Loury  savs  "But  we've  measured  their 
efficiency  ar.a  it  holds  up  pretty  weU  over 
the  course  of  ihe  shift."  He  adds  that  Nor- 
gren hasn't  seeii  an  increase  in  Its  accident 
rate,  "and  trials  the  first  place  fatigue 
would  have  -.'.•.*!>  up." 

bMONS  LOSE  OtTT 

Finally,  t}.e  f cur-day  week  served  the 
company  wen  \n  its  fight  against  unioniza- 
tion. The  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists "has  been  trying  to  organize  us 
since  1946."  says  Mr.  Norgren,  whose  father 
was  known  locally  as  an  ardent  right-to- 
work  advo?a'e.  Since  1970.  the  United  Rub- 
ber Workers  and  the  UAW  have  also  tried  to 
organize  the  plant.  All  include  the  popularity 
of  the  four-day  week  among  reasons  for 
their  failure. 

"I  helped  handbill  the  gates  of  the  plant 
there,"  savs  Richard  Beasley,  a  UAW  or- 
ganizer. "The  guys  were  worried  that  if  they 
got  a  union  in,  they'd  lose  the  four-day 
week." 

The  four-day  week  may  not  be  for  every- 
one, but  consultant  Rlva  Poor  says  many 
companies  can  benefit  by  juggling  sched- 
ules. Specifically,  she  cites  manufacturers 
in  tight  labor  markets  and  those  that  can't 
afford  to  expand  downtown  production  facili- 
ties because  real-estate  values  are  so  high. 
The  latter,  she  says,  can  enhance  production 
simply  by  rearranging  scheduling.  Other  po- 
tential beneficiaries  Include  employers  in 
service  fields  that  have  peaks  and  valleys  in 


demand  during  the  workday,  such  as  police 
and  fire  departments  and  hospitals. 

And  Mr.  Norgren,  pointing  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  view  from  his  office,  thinks  a 
pleasant  locale  is  necessary,  so  that  em- 
ployes can  take  advantage  of  the  added  day 
of  leisure.  "People  who  move  to  Colorado 
•want  to  enjoy  it  here,"  he  says.  "That 
makes  the  extra  day  off  so  much  more  Im- 
portant." 


HUMAN     RELATIONS     WEEK     OB- 
SERVED  IN    DURHAM,    N.C. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of 
Durham  is  one  of  North  Carolina's 
younger  population  centers,  incorporated 
as  recently  as  1867.  Only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, it  was  a  sleepy  country  crossroads 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  red  clay  hills  of 
our  piedmont. 

But  it  is  not  only  her  relative  youth 
which  makes  Durham  a  symbol  of  the 
New  South.  Equally  significant  is  this 
city's  determination  to  build  a  future 
based  on  racial  and  industrial  harmony. 
The  last  major  Confederate  force  in 
the  field  was  surrendered  to  Sherman  on 
April  26,  1865  at  the  Bennett  House  near 
Durham.  Thereafter,  Sherman's  forces 
lingered  a  bit  longer  than  perhaps  we 
would  have  preferred.  But  they  acquired 
a  taste  for  North  Carolina  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. They  took  this  wise  preference  for 
quality  with  them  when  they  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Their  subsequent  orders  for  Durham 
tobacco  products  were  the  beginning  of 
our  modern  tobacco  industry,  of  which 
this  community  remains  a  major  focus. 
The  growth  of  indu.stry  brought  with  it 
a  tremendous  growth  in  population — 
some  21.9  percent  betv/een  the  last  two 
censuses.  But  the  people  of  Durham 
have  refused  to  let  size  itself  destroy  their 
remarkable  sense  of  community. 

Durham  has  been  a  remarkable  center 
for  black  business.  Black  journalists, 
bankers,  educators,  life  insurance  execu- 
tives have  long  been  a  powerful  force  in 
this  community.  Indeed,  Durham  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  black-owned  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  world.  This  suc- 
cess, and  the  success  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Durham  is  a  product  of  people 
working  together  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
since  the  foundation  of  the  community. 
This  year  the  city  of  Durham  declared 
February  20  to  26  as  Human  Relations 
Week.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  Honorable  Wade  L 
Cavin,  mayor  of  Durham,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
m'^tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[City  of  Dvirham.  N.C] 
Proclamation — Human  Relations  Week 
Whereas,  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Durham  find  that  prejudice 
and  the  practice  of  discrimination  against 
any  Individual  or  group  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  Is  contrary  to  good 
public  policy  and  detrimental  to  the  peace, 
progress  and  welfare  of  aJl  the  people  of  this 
City;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  full  participation  of 
any  Individual  or  group.  In  the  privileges  of 
full  membership  In  the  community  retards 
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the  progress  of  the  community  and  affr-ts 
the  general  well-being  of  all  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  for  these  reasons  and  to  imple- 
ment a  constructive  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  improving  Inter -group  and 
Inter-raclal  relations  leading  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  discriminatory  practices;  and 

■Whereas,  the  City  Council  has  encouraged 
the  Human  Relations  Commission  to  pro- 
mote equal  treatment,  and  understanding 
throughout  the  community;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Durham  has  enacted  a  resolution  establish- 
ing February  20-26,  1977  as  "Human  Rela- 
tions Week"; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Wade  L.  Cavin,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Durham,  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  20-26,  1977  as 

HUMAN  relations  WEEK 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Durham,  this  14th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Wade  L.  Cavin. 

Afayor. 

SMITH  BLAIR  RETIRES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  All  of  us 
know  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
GAO  toward  a  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive government.  GAO  serves  as  an  im- 
partial and  objective  audit  and  analysis 
agency  in  the  legislative  branch.  Due  to 
legislation  such  as  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  and  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  Congress 
has  come  to  rely  more  heavily  on  GAO 
for  a  wide  variety  of  assistance,  includ- 
ing analyses  of  Government  programs 
and  activities. 

The  focal  point  for  coordination  of 
G.A.O's  assistance  to  the  Congress  is  the 
Office  of  Congressional  Relations.  Its  Di- 
rector. Smith  Blair,  is  retiring  after  a 
distinguished  public  service  career  of  34 
years.  Mr.  Blair,  who  is  called  Smitty,  has 
been  an  FBI  agent,  director  of  GAO's 
European  branch  office,  regional  man- 
ager of  GAO's  Dallas  office,  and  assist- 
ant to  the  Agriculture  Department's  In- 
spector General.  He  also  worked  for  a 
congressional  committee.  For  the  last  9 
years  he  has  been  in  GAO's  Congres- 
sional Relations  Office  and  he  became 
the  first  director  of  that  office  in  1973. 
Smith  Blair  deserves  commendation 
for  his  many  achievements  and  his  dis- 
tinguished service  on  behalf  of  the  GAO. 
As  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  know  I  speak  for  other 
committee  members  and  other  Senators 
when  I  say  that  we  wish  Smith  "Smitty" 
Blair  good  luck  in  any  new  activities  he 
pursues. 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  AND  ENERGY  NEEDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
continuing  national  debate  over  energy 
priorities  and  policy  it  is  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  for  the  next  several 
decades  we  must  rely  heavily  on  coal  and 
nuclear  power  to  fill  the  gap  until  long- 
term,  inexhaustible  energy  supplies  be- 
come available.  The  alternative  is  to  sink 
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network  that  must  be  developed.  More  om- 
nivorous perhaps,  coal  burning,  like  oil  and 
gas  burning,  places  enormous  qualities  of 
carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmosphere.  Some  sci- 
entists have  expressed  concern  that  fossil 
fuel  burning  may  have  to  be  drastically  re- 
duced In  the  future  to  preclude  irreversible 
climatic  effects. 

So  the  vital  role  that  nuclear  energy  can 
play  should  be  apparent  In  a  nation  blessed 
with  large  uranium  deposits.  Uranium  in  to- 
day's nuclear  reactors  can  supply  energy 
comparable  to  all  the  oil  already  discovered 
and  expected  to  be  discovered  In  the  U.S. 
Nevertheless,  our  energy  needs  are  so  large 
that  the  role  of  nuclear  power  may  be  re- 
stricted at  a  most  crucial  time. 

Government  estimates  Indicate  that  do- 
mestic uranium  may  be  fully  committed  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  World-wide,  supplies 
appear  to  be  even  tighter  relative  to  need. 
The  energy  available  from  these  supplies  can, 
however,  be  greatly  expanded  through  re- 
processing, recycling  and  the  breeder  reactor. 
Reprocessing  and  recycling  In  light  water 
reactors  of  today's  design  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  energy  available  from  uranium 
by  about  25 '^r.  This  added  energy  Is  greater 
than  that  In  the  United  States'  proven  oil 
reserves.  It  would  represent  over  a  half-tril- 
lion dollars  In  foreign  exchange  at  today's 
oil  prices  If  the  oil  had  to  be  imported.  The 
Impact  on  the  nation  would  be  even  more 
costly  If  other  countries  refused  to  sell  us 
needed  energy. 

As  large  as  this  added  energy  supply  Is, 
It  Is  nevertheless  small  compared  with  future 
needs.  However,  reprocessing  and  plutonlum 
recycling  open  up  the  possibility  of  deploy- 
ment of  the  breeder  reactor,  which  can  ex- 
tract over  50  times  as  much  energy  from 
a  pound  of  uranium  as  do  today's  reactors. 
Uranium  comes  from  the  earth  In  two 
physically  identical  forms — U-235  and  U-238. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  uranium  Is  U-235. 
the  fuel  that  Is  fissioned  In  today's  light 
water  reactors.  Light  water  reactors  do  con- 
vert some  of  the  U-238  Into  fissionable  plu- 
tonlum, but  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
uranium  remains  as  unused  U-238.  The 
breeder  can  \ise  all  of  this  uranium  by  con- 
verting It  to  plutonlum.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  there  will  be  enough  uranlum-238 
stored  above  ground  to  provide  our  total 
electrical  energy  needs  from  breeders  for  cen- 
turies. 

Breeder  reactors  are  fueled  with  pluto- 
nlum and  uranium-238.  In  order  for  the 
breeder  cycle  to  function,  the  fuel  must  be 
periodically  reprocessed  to  renew  the  fuel 
rods  and  obtain  the  contained  plutonlum. 
Further,  In  order  to  obtain  the  plutonliun 
needed  to  start  up  the  Initial  breeders,  fuel 
from  today's  light  water  reactors  will  have  to 
be  reprocessed. 

Based  on  government  estimates  of  ura- 
nium supply,  there  should  be  about  five 
large  reprocessing  plants  operating  In  this 
country  by  the  early  1990s,  stockpiling  plu- 
tonlum for  use  In  breeders  that  would  re- 
place today's  light  water  reactors  after  the 
end  of  the  century.  The  year  1990  may  seem 
distant;  however.  It  takes  about  10  years  to 
place  a  reprocessing  plant  In  operation.  In 
order  to  have  five  plants  operating  in  the 
early  "gOs,  two  of  them  should  be  commit- 
ted In  this  decade  to  acquire  experience  from 
their  operation  and  to  allow  for  possible  de- 
lays. 

Since  the  above  discussion  deals  with  the 
future.  It  thus  deals  with  uncertainty.  Fu- 
ture U.S.  and  world  energy  needs  are  not 
clearly  defined.  The  true  extent  of  world  oil 
and  uranium  supplies  Is  not  well  known,  nor 
Is  the  physics  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  at- 
mosphere. However,  In  the  context  of  chang- 
ing the  patterns  of  energy  usage  or  the  de- 


ployment of  such  new  energy  sources  as  the 
breeder,  a  few  decades  Is  a  very  short  time. 

There  is  time  to  examine  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed above  and  debate  alternate  courses 
of  action.  But  one  might  recall  that  20  years 
ago  the  present  oil  dilemma  was  projected 
and  we  continued  to  replace  coal  plants 
with  oil  plants.  If  we  again  wait  to  discover 
the  precise  timing  and  extent  of  our  future 
problems  It  may  again  be  too  late  to  lessen 
their  Impact. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  Is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  plutonlum  recycling.  Since 
Plutonium  Is  a  hazardous  substance,  (al- 
though not  the  most  hazardous  substance), 
care  must  be  taken  In  Its  handling.  The 
staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
concluded  In  a  detailed  analvsls  that  ad- 
verse effects  under  the  proposed  regulatory 
requirements  would  be  essentially  nil. 

PLUTONTUM    EMISSIONS 

It  should  be  noted  that  over  five  tons  of 
plutonlum  have  been  emitted  to  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  past  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Measurements  Indicate  that  this  plu- 
tonlum dispersal  has  resulted  In  maximum 
human  exposures  several  thousand  times 
less  than  that  considered  hazardous. 

The  human  exposures  from  plutonlum 
recycling  will.  In  turn,  be  many  thousands 
of  times  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
weapons  tests.  In  fact,  the  health  hazard 
from  plutonlum  recycling  will  be  less  than 
that  from  burning  coal.  Thus,  one  would 
expect  that  on  the  basis  of  the  technical 
record,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion will  formally  conclude  that  plutonlum 
recycling  Is  environmentally  acceptable. 
The  deliberations  to  follow  will  Involve  the 
question  of  the  risk  of  International  weap- 
ons proliferation,  which  Is  the  major  sub- 
stantive Issue. 

The  argument  against  developing  com- 
mercial reprocessing  Is  that  It  may  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  future  world  stabil- 
ity. But  the  reverse  may,  In  fact,  be  the 
case:  None  of  the  nations  that  have  thus 
far  developed  nuclear  weapons  obtained 
the  plutonlum  from  commercial  reprocess- 
ing or  reactor  facilities.  Any  moderately 
Industrialized  country  can  develop  nuclear 
weapons  without  commercial  reprocessing. 
Thus,  It  Is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
proliferation  to  zero. 

Furthermore,  no  action  by  the  U.S.  can 
be  effective  In  limiting  International  reproc- 
essing and  recycling  without  agreement 
among  the  major  powers.  If  there  were 
such  agreement — and  it  would  seem  In  the 
Interest  of  all — the  benefits  of  nuclear 
power  could  be  used  as  Inducements  to  In- 
ternational arrangements  allowing  for  the 
orderly  introduction  of  plutonlum  recycling 
and  actually  reducing  the  problem  of  pro- 
liferation. 

No  International  agreements  can  be 
foolproof;  the  nuclear  explosives  tests  In 
India  suggest  that  future  arrangements 
should  be  more  carefully  thought  out  and 
enforced. 

Moreover,  other  factors  may  be  riskier 
than  proliferation:  One  Is  whether  the  U.S. 
can  continue  to  depend  In  the  future  on  im- 
ported energy  and  still  be  a  major  factor 
for  world  stability.  A  second  is  that  the 
major  powers  already  have  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  sophisticated  deliv- 
ery systems.  In  an  energy-short  world 
these  nations  may  soon  be  competing  for 
ever  decreasing  supplies  of  petroleum,  the 
major  source  of  which  is  located  In  unsta- 
ble and  militarily  weak  areas. 

Expeditious  development  of  the  huge 
energy  supply  available  from  reprocessing 
and    the    breeder    reactor    promises    major 
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benefits  to  mankind  and  improvements  to 
world  stability.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
risks.  The  challenge  is  to  minimize  the 
risks  without  eliminating  the  promise. 


ENERGY  POLICY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  addressed  an  energy  policy 
seminar  conducted  by  the  Hartford 
Graduate  Center.  This  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  corporate  executives  from 
throughout  Connecticut  who  are  con- 
cerned with  energy-related  matters.  The 
very  able  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, John  F.  O'Leary,  joined  me. 
We  had  a  very  productive  and  timely  ex- 
change with  these  Cormecticut  business 
leaders. 

My  remarks  focused  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  legislation,  which  I  intro- 
duced yesterday,  as  well  as  on  the  need 
to  conserve  available  energy  and  to  uti- 
lize all  possible  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  I  discussed  the  need  to  consoli- 
date virtually  all  Federal  energy  pro- 
grams— presently  administered  by  19 
separate  agencies — into  one  Cabinet- 
level  department. 

In  view  of  the  attention  being  focused 
on  this  critical  issue  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  prepared  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Energy  Policy  foe  the  United  States 
(By  Senator  Abe  Riblcoff) 

We  hear  daily  about  the  energy  crisis — a 
crisis  which  touches  almost  every  American. 
But  no  one  sitting  in  a  house  with  the 
thermostat  at  60  degrees  and  no  one  paying 
over  47  cents  a  gallon  for  home  heating  oil 
has  to  be  told  about  the  energy  crisis.  And 
no  one  who  can  remember  the  gas  lines  of 
1974  must  be  reminded  that  It  Is  not  a  short- 
term  problem.  It  Is  long  past  time  for  us  to 
think  In  terms  of  a  long-term  response  to 
our  energy  needs. 

After  the  oil  embargo  of  1973,  the  number 
of  agencies  dealing  with  energy  Jumped. 
There  were  some  dramatic,  but  short-lived 
responses  to  that  "crisis."  Some  of  you  re- 
member buying  gas  according  to  the  last 
number  on  your  license  plate  and  the  day  of 
the  week.  But  still  there  was  no  coherent  en- 
ergy policy. 

When  the  gas  lines  disappeared  much  of 
the  nation  stopped  worrying  about  energy — 
even  if  It  did  cost  more.  We  should  not  have 
been  surprised  this  winter.  We  have  known 
about  the  growing  natural  gas  shortage  since 
1971.  However,  neither  previous  Administra- 
tions nor  Congress  took  any  affirmative  steps 
to  deal  with  it.  This  most  severe  winter  has 
reminded  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
energy  issues.  When  temperatures  rise  and 
we  have  no  immediate  crisis,  we  will  still 
have  a  problem.  There  may  be  electricity 
shortages  in  the  Northwest  this  summer. 

They  will  spread  to  the  Southwest  In  1978 
and  across  the  nation  by  1980.  With  much 
of  next  year's  gas  used  this  winter,  what 
happens  If  next  winter  is  cold? 

Just  as  the  nation's  problem  will  get  worse, 
so  win  Connecticut's.  Our  state  has  not  been 
energy-independent  since  the  early  1880's 
when  whale  oil  was  so  plentiful  that  It  was 
exported.  As  you  all  know,  we  have  no  coal, 


petroleum,  or  natural  gas  resources;  we  have 
no  major  refinery  capacity.  Even  though  50% 
of  Connecticut's  electricity  needs  are  met  by 
nuclear  power,  the  fuel  Is  Imported. 

Fortunately — unlike  the  Midwest — only 
nine  percent  of  Connecticut's  energy  needs 
are  supplied  by  natural  gas.  Still  the  total 
net  energy  demand  In  our  state  will  Increase 
23  7c  between  1974  and  1995. 

Not  only  supply  problems  face  us.  As  we 
seek  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  economic 
slump,  the  cost  of  energy  looms  large.  The 
price  of  natural  gas  in  Connecticut  has  risen 
52%  over  the  last  five  years.  The  cost  of 
electricity  has  climbed  61  %  and  that  of  home 
heating  oil  142%.  Last  July  home  heating  oil 
averaged  41.2  cents;  last  month  It  cost  46.8 
cents — that's  a  12%  increase  In  less  than  6 
months. 

The  average  Connecticut  family  of  four 
win  pay  $1,166  for  energy  this  year — $607 
more  than  in  1972. 

Neither  the  cost  problem  nor  the  supply 
problem  will  go  away.  We  must  take  demands 
for  a  coherent  energy  policy  seriously. 

The  call  for  a  coherent  energy  policy  Is 
not  new.  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  up  the 
National  Power  Policy  Commission  in  1934 
he  said, 

"11.  Is  not  to  be  merely  a  fact-finding  body 
but  •-•ather  one  for  the  development  and  unl- 
flcal  ion  of  national  power  policy." 

Forty  years  later  there  Is  still  no  national 
power  policy. 

Every  major  study  of  federal  organization 
since  1937  has  produced  a  recommendation 
for  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  or  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. But  as  long  as  energy  was  cheap 
and  abundant,  taking  a  sy.stematlc  look  at 
energy  Issues  was  not  a  high  priority.  Even 
the  crisis  of  1973-74  only  increased  the  num- 
bers of  programs  and  agencies  In  the  field. 
The  executive  branch  today  is  not  or- 
ganized to  formulate  and  deliver  a  coherent 
energy  policy.  Responsibilities  are  scattered 
among  departments  and  agencies. 

Authority  is  fragmented.  Nine  of  the  eleven 
cabinet  departments — all  but  HEW  and 
Labor — have  energy  functions.  There  are  5 
Independent  agencies  in  the  field:  Federal 
Energy  Administration:  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration;  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration; and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion have  regulatory  responsibilities.  In 
addition,  there  are  three  groups  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the 
Energy  Resources  Council  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Even  If  someone 
designed  a  comprehensive  energy  policy, 
could  19  groups  implement  it? 

This  fragmentation  has  resulted  in  dupli- 
cation, overlap,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  by 
the  public  on  where  to  turn  for  guidance 
from  the  federal  government.  For  example, 
both  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration run  industrial  conservation  and 
commercial  buildings  conservation  programs. 
In  addition  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  a  similar  program  directed  to  the  busi- 
ness community. 

Reorganization  Is  crucial  to  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  coherent  energy 
policy.  Coherent  policy  is  not  frantic  response 
to  crises.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  and  long- 
term  approach  to  a  problem  which  will  not 
go  away.  Today — finally — both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  are  moving  on  reor- 
ganization. The  Senate  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  committees  dealing  with  energy  from 
17. 

Most  of  these  responsibilities  have  been 
placed  In  the  new  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Natural  Resources.  This  means  that  Con- 
gress is  now  structured  to  deal  with  a  re- 
organized Executive  Branch.  The  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee — which  I  chair — 
has  responsibility  for  executive  reorganiza- 
tion. We  expect  to  receive  the  President's 
energy  reorganization  proposal  tomorrow.  We 
will  give  it  top  priority. 

Creation  of  a  broad-based  energy  depart- 
ment will  help  deal  with  the  Issues  of  supply, 
conservation,  and  data  collection.  Policy  de- 
pends on  Information.  Today  we  suffer  from 
poor  information,  from  data  tainted  by  Its 
source,  and  from  overlapping  collection  ef- 
forts. Currently  over  twenty  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  operate  a  total  of  261 
energy  data  programs.  Twenty-three  of  these 
programs  are  In  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, 40  in  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 22  In  the  Interior  Department  and  19 
in  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  no  one  could  tell 
us  where  the  shortages  were  greatest  and 
where  supplies  were  stUl  available.  Only  a 
strong  cabinet  department  can  produce  com- 
prehensive, accurate,  and  believable  infor- 
mation. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Department 
of  Energy  would  absorb: 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration; 

The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration; 

The  Federal  Power  Commission; 

A  number  of  the  Interior  Department's 
programs.  Including  the  four  regional  power 
marketing  Administrations  and  the  power 
marketing  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  certain  programs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

The  Department  will  also  take  over  the 
thermal  efficiency  standards  program  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; the  Commerce  Department's  In- 
dustrial energy  conservation  programs;  the 
six  Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 
In  the  West;  and  some  regulatory  functions 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and   the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  Energy  Department  will 
have  an  advisory  role  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  automobile  efficiency  stand- 
ards program. 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the  Energy 
and  Interior  Departments  will  cooperate  on 
the  leasing  of  public  lands.  Policy  control 
wUl  reside  In  the  Energy  Department  while 
Interior  will  continue  to  handle  leasing. 

The  structure  of  the  Department  will  re- 
flect important  national  concerns.  The  pro- 
pcsed  legislation  mandates  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Conservation  and  one  for  Environ- 
ment. An  Energy  Data  Administration  and 
an  Energy  Regulatory  Administration  will 
also  be  created. 

Although  the  Department  of  Energy  will 
include  both  promotional  and  regulatory 
activities,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  In- 
sulate the  regulatory  functions.  The  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  create  a  Board  of  Appeals 
with  members  removable  only  for  cause. 

Reorganization  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  will  help  us  to  respond 
more  efficiently,  accurately,  and  promptly  to 
our  nation's  energy  requirements. 

The  United  States  has  only  5%  of  the 
world's  population  but  we  use  30%  of  the 
world's  energy.  Therefore  we  cannot  separate 
the  world's  energy  problem  from  ours.  There 
can  be  no  U.S.  energy  policy  without  a  world 
energy  policy — but  there  can  be  no  world 
policy  without  the  United  States.  We  must 
take  an  active  role  In  cooperative  attempts 
to  develop  alternate  sources,  and  to  conserve 
existing  energy. 

Conservation  is  not  glamorous.  Nor  Is  It 
dramatic.     Conservation     requires     serious 
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Energy  efficiency  must  be  a 
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Conservation   Is   not   solely   a 
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generate  power  and  It  means  using  waste 
beat. 

Energy  conservation  is  a  cheaper  and  better 
way  to  meet  our  nation's  energy  requirements 
than  constructing  new  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear 
generating  facilities.  It  Is  cheaper  to  save 
energy  than  to  produce  more  energy.  Con- 
servation Is  our  primary  alternative  fuel 
source. 

Even  with  conservation  we  must  look  for 
other  alternative  fuel  sources.  Gas  and  oil 
are  not  limitless.  Since  Persian  Gulf  coun- 
tries account  for  over  one-half  of  the  world's 
oil  reserves,  users  of  oil  are  to  a  large  degree 
dependent  on  those  5  countries.  The  North 
Sea's  oil  will  lessen  Western  Europe's  depend- 
ence on  OPEC  but  our  dependence  will  grow. 
This  dependence  holds  our  economy — and 
parts  of  our  foreign  policy — hostage  to  the 
actions  of  others. 

For  almost  twenty  years  Americans  saw 
nuclear  power  as  the  answer  to  future  en- 
ergy needs.  Today  nuclear  plants  provide 
about  8Tc  of  U.S.  electricity.  But  we  are  In- 
creasingly sensitive  to  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  nuclear  power:  how  to  dispose  of  radio- 
active wastes;  how  to  reprocess  spent  fuel; 
how  to  Insure  security  and  safety;  how  to 
protect  the  environment.  In  addition,  greater 
emphasis  on  domestic  nuclear  power  raises 
serious  questions  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
These  problems  and  others  have  dampened 
our  faith  In  nuclear  power  as  the  solution  to 
our  problem. 

Solar  energy  Is  very  appealing  because  of 
the  unlimited  availability  of  the  sun's  rays. 
For  example,  solar  water  heating  is  economi- 
cally competitive  In  most  regions  of  the 
country  right  now.  It  is  possible  that  by 
the  year  2000  solar  energy  could  meet  ZO^'c  of 
our  energy  needs.  To  help  make  this  possi- 
bility a  reality  Congress  Increased  solar  en- 
ergy research  and  development  funds  to  $120 
million  last  year. 

We  must  also  look  to  our  past  for  Ideas. 
For  centuries  man  has  harnessed  the  power 
of  the  wind  to  pump  water  and  Irrigate  his 
fields,  to  operate  mills,  and  even — on  a  few 
occasions — to  generate  electricity.  There  are 
200,000  windmills  In  this  country.  We  should 
capitalize  on  their  potential. 

The  most  obvious  alternative  fuel — and 
one  of  the  most  controversial — Is  coal.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  coal  repre- 
sented 95%  of  our  energy;  it  is  now  only 
20%.  The  United  States  is  the  Saudi  Arabia 
of  coal.  At  present  consumption  rates,  we 
have  enough  coal  to  last  450  years.  However, 
energy  from  coal  poses  serious  environmental 
problems.  Much  coal  has  a  very  high  sulphur 
content  and  pollutes  the  air.  Surface  coal  Is 
cleaner,  but  must  be  strip-mined.  These 
obstacles  can  be  overcome.  I  am  confident 
that  this  nation  has  the  technical  expertise 
to  clean  the  coal  and  I  know  that  we  will  pass 
long-overdue  strip-mining  legislation  this 
year. 

There  are  other  technologies  further  down 
the  road.  Geothermal  energy — used  so  suc- 
cessfully elsewhere — has  some  potential  In 
this  country.  Coal  gasification  and  llqulfica- 
tlon  remain  to  be  exploited.  Nuclear  fusion, 
synthetic  fuels,  ocean  currents,  and  tidal 
power  also  may  seem  exotic  and  far-fetched. 
However,  nothing  should  be  Ignored. 

It  Is  very  Important  for  us  to  know  the 
size  of  the  problem.  The  development  of 
alternative  sources  of  energy  Is  a  vast  under- 
taking— probably  a  trillion  dollars  over  a 
10-year  period.  Private  capital  alone  cannot 
do  the  task.  Serious  long-term  work  on  al- 
ternative energy  sources  will  require  public- 
private  cooperation:  both  financial  and 
technological.  We  must  recognize  the  cost 
and  be  willing  to  meet  It.  Otherwise  we  will 
continue  to  move  from  one  crisis  to  another. 


We  are  about  to  embark  on  two  steps 
never  taken  in  our  history:  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  energy  bureaucracy,  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy.  We  must  travel  two  roads  at 
once.  Conservation  will  stretch  out  our  exist- 
ing energy  resources  and  provide  "new  en- 
ergy." At  the  same  time  we  must  pursue  al- 
ternative sources.  We  have  the  technical 
capacity,  now  we  must  develop  the  will  to 
pursue  all  possibilities.  We  must  consider  the 
situation  not  only  today  and  In  the  next 
decade,  but  also  In  the  next  century. 

Almost  two  decades  ago  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  that  "progressive  leadership,  unlimited 
vision,  and  tireless  determination"  were 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  demand  for  electrical 
energy  in  New  England.  These  same  qualities 
are  demanded  today.  Are  we  ready  to  go! 


THE    FAILURE    OF    FEDERAL    NAT- 
URAL GAS  REGULATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  latest 
round  of  charges  that  gas  producers  are 
"withholding"  natural  gas  from  the 
market  comes  from  the  people  who  have 
the  most  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
diverting  attention  from  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  real  problem  is  the  bankrupt 
system  of  Federal  regulation  of  natural 
gas  production.  The  very  real  shortage 
we  are  now  experiencing  in  this  country 
is  the  result,  not  of  any  gluttony  for 
"obscene  profits,"  but  of  the  colossal  fail- 
ure of  the  existing  consume  now — pay 
later  approach  of  Federal  gas  regula- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  less  natural 
gas  than  we  need  has  been  the  inevitable 
result  of  two  decades  of  nonaction  by 
timid  politicians  who  lacked  the  guts 
to  tell  their  constituents  the  truth  about 
where  current  policy  was  leading.  It  has 
been  painfully  apparent  for  years — for 
anyone  willing  to  look  and  listen— that 
unrealistic  Federal  regulation  was  cut- 
ting off  exploration  and  production  and 
that  the  United  States  was  using  more 
natural  gas  than  it  was  finding.  The  anti- 
Industry  zealots  in  Congress  and  else- 
where have  a  big  stake  in  the  existing 
system  of  Federal  regulation,  and  they 
have,  correspondingly,  a  lot  to  gain  from 
a  coverup  of  the  failure  of  that  system. 

There  have  been  allegations  of  gas 
"withholding"  in  the  past,  and  those 
charges  have  been  shown  to  be  without 
substance.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
existence  of  vast  reserves  of  immediately 
producible  natural  gas  is  nothing  more 
than  a  wishful  invention  in  the  minds 
of  the  desperate  apologists  of  Federal 
regulation.  To  divert  attention  away 
from  the  failure  of  Federal  natural  gas 
regulation  will,  they  think,  somehow 
produce  more  gas. 

Let  us  have  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made.  Let  that  investigation  be  thorough 
and  let  it  remain  open  as  long  as  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  situation. 

But  let  us  be  fair  about  it — fair  to 
the  men  and  women  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas,  and  fair  to  the 
American  people.  The  American  people, 
I  am  confident,  want  facts,  not  self-serv- 
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ing  innuendo  and  newspaper  headlines. 
Fairness  means  investigators  with  an 
open  mind,  and  it  means  investigators 
with  the  expertise  and  intelligence  to 
imderstand  and  appreciate  the  myriad 
conservation,  economic,  logistical,  legal, 
and  regulatory  factors  to  be  considered 
in  deciding  when  and  where  to  drill  a 
well  and  the  manner  in  which  to  produce 
it  most  efficiently. 

The  subject  of  natural  gas  supply  and 
production  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable commentary  in  recent  months, 
and  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  very  excellent  recent 
examples.  With  respect  to  the  natural 
gas  withholding  issue  in  particular, 
these  two  newspaper  commentaries  do 
much  to  provide  needed  perspective  and 
to  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  articles — from  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  the  New  York  Times — be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Feb.  15, 

19771 

Another   Investigation?   Why  Not? 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  has  asked 
the  Justice  Department  to  launch  an  anti- 
trust investigation  of  the  natural  gas  Indus- 
try to  determine  If  companies  have  agreed 
to  withhold  supplies  to  boost  prices. 

"The  alleged  natural  gas  shortage  doesn't 
compel  the  conclusion  that  an  antitrust  con- 
spiracy has  occurred,"  Nader  said.  "It  does, 
however,  permit  such  a  conclusion." 

Such  an  Investigation  won't  help  get  gas 
out  of  the  ground,  but  It  won't  hurt,  either. 
If  another  investigation  will  reassure  Amer- 
icans that  their  predicament  Is  lor  real. 

The  gas  withholding  charges  aren't  new. 

The  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee  in  a 
study  dated  Feb.  18,  1975,  "The  Role  of 
Natural  Gas  In  United  States  Energy  Policy," 
pointed  out  that  proponents  of  price  controls 
began  leveling  charges  In  1969  that  volumes 
of  natural  gas  were  being  withheld  from  the 
market  awaiting  higher  prices.  It  found : 

The  charge  was  rejected  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  several  separate  rate 
proceedings. 

The  charge  was  made  on  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Circuits.  Each 
rejected  the  charge. 

The  charge  was  raised  on  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  rejected  the  charge. 

Under  separate  appropriation  by  Congress, 
the  FPC  surveyed  natural  gas  reserves  in  the 
United  States.  The  survey  showed  Industry 
figures  to  be  overstated  by  11  per  cent. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior 
commissioned  an  independent  congressional 
check  to  doublecheck  the  FPC  study.  The 
check  concluded  the  FPC  study  was  of  high 
quality  and  "may  be  used  as  a  benchmark 
of  gas  reserves  as  of  December  1970." 

In  1974,  the  FPC  sent  a  team  of  Investi- 
gators to  New  Orleans  to  Investigate  specific 
charges.  It  Identified  168  leases  cla.ssified  as 
producible  shut-ins.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  had  been  committed  to  the 
Interstate  market.  Most  of  the  remaining 
leases  contained  such  small  amounts  that 
they  would  have  hswi  to  be  almost  adjacent 
to  an  existing  pipeline  to  Justify  production. 

Still  the  question  persists:  Is  the  gas 
shortage  real  or  contrived? 

The  answer,  William  J.  Lanouette  reports 


In  the  National  Observer,  "will  concern  dif- 
fering definitions  of  natural  gas  reserves." 

Federal  geologists  count  as  reserves  any  gas 
discovered  that  Is  recoverable. 

The  American  Gas  Association  Insists, 
however,  that  the  reserves  must  also  be  re- 
coverable "under  existing  economic  and  op- 
erating conditions." 

The  US.  Geological  Survey  estimates  un- 
discovered natural  gas  resources  at  between 
725  and  1,450  trillion  cubic  feet  (Tcf.)  The 
Potential  Gas  Committee,  an  Industry  group, 
puts  the  undiscovered  estimate  at  568  Tcf. 

The  1977  World  Almanac  uses  an  asterisk 
by  some  of  Its  figures  to  note:  "recoverable 
with  Improved  technology  or  higher  prices." 
The  range  is  322  to  655  Tcf. 

So,  sure,  there  Is  gas  down  there,  in  some 
amount. 

The  secret  is  getting  It  out  of  the  ground 
and  to  the  user.  M.  J.  Rathbone  of  Standard 
on  Co.  (New  Jersey)  said  in  1963: 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  a  petroleum  short- 
age, and  particularly  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas,  should  occur  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
It  would  be  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of 
excessive  taxes  and  regulation,  and  not  on 
any  real  shortage  of  natural  resources." 

Is  gas  being  withheld?  In  the  sense  that 
there  is  gas  yet  untapped  for  lack  of  a  price 
which  makes  production  feasible — exactly 
how  much  nobody  knows — the  answer  must 
be  yes. 

It  won't  take  another  investigation  to  dis- 
cover this.  It  would  take  only  an  incentive — 
a  free  market  price. 

"No  matter  how  much  you  try  to  regulate 
the  price  of  a  commodity,"  the  NGSC  study 
concluded,  "the  market  for  it  always  remains 
free  in  the  sense  that  in  the  end  you  only 
get  what  you  pay  for,  and  If  you  don't  pay 
enough,  you  don't  get  enough." 

The  more  pertinent  question  now  Is  how 
we  should  best  use  the  remainder  of  an  in- 
creasingly precious  commodity.  In  this  re- 
gard, there  is  no  substitute  for  market  dis- 
ciplines. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1977) 
Making   Consumers   Burn 
(Essay  by  William  Safire) 

Washington,  February  23. — Who's  to  blame 
for  the  natural  gas  shortage? 

Behind  the  screen  of  what  President  Carter 
called  at  his  press  conference  today  "a  con- 
glomeration of  confusion  in  the  energy  field," 
the  scapegoat  has  already  been  chosen:  the 
big  oil  and  gas  companies,  which  have  sup- 
posedly been  "holding  back"  gas  for  nefarious 
reasons. 

In  the  Congress,  hearings  are  under  way 
this  week,  with  investigations  launched  and 
mimeo  machines  readied  for  the  grand,  co- 
ordinated fixlng-of-the-blame. 

In  the  Interior  Department,  Secretary  Cecil 
Andrus  has  taken  as  his  key  Investigator  one 
David  Schwartz,  a  former  Federal  Power 
Commission  bureaucrat  and  Ted  Kennedy 
aide  who  has  testified  for  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion on  Federal  lands  by  a  Government  cor- 
poration. His  presence  guarantees  that  the 
"investigation"  will  arrive  at  its  pre-ordained 
conclusion  blaming  private  enterprise. 

It's  all  a  cover-up.  The  people  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  present  shortage  of  the  cleanest 
and  most  efficient  fuel  of  all  are  the  regula- 
tors themselves.  They  thought  they  could 
protect  the  consumer  by  breaking  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  as  a  result  have 
made  a  classic  case  against  government  Inter- 
vention. 

Back  In  1954,  the  Warren  Court,  Justice 
William  Douglas  dissenting,  made  It  possible 
for  Congress  to  set  the  price  of  natiu*al  gas 
sold  Interstate.  Vot«-consclous  Congressmen 
promptly  made  It  the  cheapest  fuel  available. 


Bargaln-himters  converted  to  gas  heat. 
Consumer  advocates  glowed  with  pride,  and 
Federal  regulators  appeared  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's friends. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  the  profit  motive 
was  removed  from  the  gas  business.  Investors 
became  unwilling  to  put  capital  into  the 
search  for  new  sources  of  natural  gas. 

As  night  follows  day,  the  demand  rose  and 
the  supply  did  not  keep  pace.  By  not  letting 
the  market  set  the  price,  the  regulators  en- 
couraged the  consumer  to  waste  the  cheap 
fuel  and  discouraged  the  Investor  from  find- 
ing new  sources. 

That  voter-pleasing  low  price  not  only  re- 
moved the  user's  Incentive  to  conserve  nat- 
ural gas  but  It  effectively  knocked  out  the 
coal  industry,  to  the  delight  of  the  environ- 
mentalists. When  the  oil  price  quadrupled, 
we  found  ourselves  all  regulated  up  with  no 
place  to  go  for  other  forms  of  energy.  Coal 
was  "dirty"  and  discredited,  while  clean  gas 
was  enme-shed  In  price  controls  that  dU- 
couraged  exploration. 

In  this  severe  winter,  the  frozen  chickens 
came  home  to  roost.  Never  before  have  we 
had  as  dramatic  an  example  of  the  folly  of 
intrusion  Into  the  marketplace  by  well- 
meaning  regulators. 

The  Congressmen  most  to  blame  for  the 
natural  gas  shortage  are  John  Moss  (D- 
Callf.)  and  Senator  Fritz  HolUngs  (D-S.C); 
John  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  and  Harley  Staggers 
(D-W.  Va.). 

Have  these  regulatlon-lovlng  gentleman 
felt  the  heat  from  people  who  feel  no  heat? 
Evidently  not.  Not  one  has  the  honesty  to 
say:  "The  deregulators  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  We  should  deregulate  'new'  gas  right 
away,  to  stimulate  exploration.  Since  'new' 
and  'old'  gas  are  mixed,  prices  will  thus 
graduaUy  rise  to  their  natural  levels." 

This  object  lesson  has  not  caused  any 
born-again  free  marketers  to  testify  on  the 
Senate  floor:  "I  was  blind  but  now  I  see.  The 
most  democratic  way  to  get  people  to  con- 
serve energy  Is  to  make  waste  personally 
costly.  The  most  democratic  way  to  protect 
the  consumer  Is  to  encourage  free  competi- 
tion, letting  capital  seek  a  profit  by  fulfill- 
ing demand." 

No;  not  one  lonely  do-gooder  has  the  grace 
to  point  with  rue  to  the  wisdom  of  Justice 
Douglas  in  his  dissent:  he  warned  at  the  start 
that  natural  gas  regulation  "Involved  consid- 
erations of  which  we  know  very  little,  and 
with  which  we  are  not  competent  to  deal." 

On  the  contrary,  the  gasbags  of  regulation 
have  learned  nothing  and  are  looking  for 
scapegoats.  At  taxpayer's  expense,  they  will 
probe  for  lobbies  and  lobby  for  probes,  di- 
verting attention  from  their  dismal  record 
by  hinting  at  conspiracler  to  hold  back  pro- 
duction by  anti-consumer  fatcats. 

There's  no  mystery  about  why  production 
is  not  booming:  The  regulators  have  made 
It  stupid  to  produce  gas.  With  little  profit  In 
gas,  there  will  be  little  gas.  By  letting  the 
marketplace  work,  we  would  get  different 
types  of  fuel  at  competitive  prices. 

If  you  have  been  one  of  the  more  than 
one  million  workers  thrown  out  of  a  Job 
this  winter  by  the  gas  shortsige;  If  anyone  In 
your  family  has  suffered  Illness  from  lack 
of  gas  heat;  or  If  your  child  has  lost  irre- 
placeable education  time  from  school  clos- 
ings, then  you  have  a  right  to  be  angry. 

But  be  angry  at  the  real  villains:  the 
Washlngton-knows-best  Congressmen,  the 
self-anointed  consumer  "protectors"  and  the 
regulatory  bureaucracy.  They  all  thought 
they  could  do  better  than  the  free  market 
system,  but  their  wrongheaded  philosophy 
brought  about  the  unnatural  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr. 
Committee  on  Environmen 
Works  met  on  February  21. 
ganize  for  the  95th  Congre 
thereto,  I  announce  for  the 
of  the   Senate  the  rules 
as  agreed   to  by  the 
'"ommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
-ent    that    the    rules   of 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectio^i 
of  procedure  were  ordered 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
environment  and  public 
Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting 
ular    meeting   day    of    the 
be    the    flrat   and    third   Thursday 
month   at   10:00  A.M.,   except 
be   no  business  before  the 
regular  meeting  shall  be  omltte< 
Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings 
section  133(a)  of  the  Leglslatlv 
tlon   Act    of    1946,   as    amendec 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of 
purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or 
purpose,   shall   be   called   by 
after  consultation  with  the  ranting 
Mrmber.    Subcommittee   meetl  igs 
called   by   the   Chairman   of 
subcommittee,  after  consultation 
ranking  Minority  Member.  Notl  :e 
tng  and  the  agenda  of  business 
cussed  by  the  Committee  will 
all  Members  not  less  than  twenty 
In  advance  of  such   meeting 
the  agenda  after  that  time 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Itv   Member.   Such   24-hour   nc^lce 
waived  in  an  emergency  by 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ra 
Ity  Member. 

Rule    3.    Open    Committee 
Legislative   Make-up  Sessions 
the  Committee,  Including  hearftigs 
islatlve  mark-ups,  shall  be  oper 
He,  except  that  a  portion  or 
such   meeting  may  be  closed 
if  the  Committee  determines  b; 
of  a  majority  of  the  members 
ml  t  tee  present  that  the  matters 
cus^^d  or  the  testimony  to  be 
portion  or  portions — 

(11    will  disclose  matters 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of 
fense  or  the  confidential  conduilt 
eign  relations  of  the  United  Stat<  s 

<2)   win  relate  solely  to  mat' ers 
mittee  staff  personnel  or  Internal 
ag?ment  or  procedure;  or 

(3)     constitute    any    other 
closi're  under  paragraph  7(b) 
of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution 
gress) 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.— fa) 
man  shall  preside  at  all  meetln 
Ines  of  the  Committee  exceot 
absence  the  ranking  Majority 
Is  oresent  at  the  meeting  shall 

(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen 
at  all  meeting-!  and  hearings  of 
tire  Subcommltfes,  exceot  tha 
sence  of  the  Subcommittee 
ranking  Majority  Member  of 
mittee  who  Is  present  at  the 
preilde: 

(c)  Notwithstanding   the  ruin 
bv   subsections    (a)    and    (b), 
of  the  Committee  may  preside  o^er 
duct  of  a  bearing. 
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Rule  5.  Quorums. —  (a)  Except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  five  Members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Minor- 
ity party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established 
for  the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee 
may  continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
In  subjection  (a),  one  Member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  Polling.— (a)  Proxy 
voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures, 
amendments,  resolutions,  or  any  other  issue 
before  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittees. 
Any  Member  who  Is  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such 
Issue,  In  writing  or  through  personal  Instruc- 
tions; however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure 
or  matter  except  when  the  absent  Committee 
Member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter 
on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  that  he  Is  so  recorded. 
A  proxy  given  In  writing  shall  be  valid  until 
revoked,  while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by 
personal  Instructions  U  valid  only  on  the 
day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast 
by  proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded 
on  any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so 
long  as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  out- 
come. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote. — 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  rollcall  vote  re- 
ports any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rvile  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing. — The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter, 
at  least  one  week  In  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unle>;s  the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  ol 
the  ranking  Minority  Member,  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  be^ln  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date.  In  which  event  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.— (a)  Each  witness  who  Is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee, 
or  any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
not  later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day 
preceeding  the  day  on  which  he  Is  sched- 
uled to  appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance, he  shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  25  copies  of  his  pre- 
pared testimony  or  such  greater  number  as 
may  be  requested  In  the  letter  of  invitation. 
Except  for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, this  rule  may  be  waived  with  re- 
gard to  field  hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  wltneas  not  read  his  written  testi- 
mony and  to  confine  bis  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  Established  Subcom- 
mittees.— The  Committee  (shall  have  six 
reeularly  established  Subcommittees  as 
follows: 


Subcommittee   on   Environmental   PoUu- 
tlon. 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 
Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Commu- 
nity Development. 
Subcommittee  on  Resovu-ce  Protection. 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation. 
Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Membership — Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  ranking  Minority   Member  of 
the    Committee,    the    Chairman    shall    an- 
nounie   selections   for   membership   of   the 
Subcommittees  referred  to  In  Rules  10. 

Rule    12.    Budget    Waiver    Resolutions 

Whenever  a  resolution  waiving  a  section  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Tmpound- 
ment  Control  Act  Is  required  by  the  report- 
ing of  legislation  by  the  Committee,  the 
vote  to  report  the  legislation  shall  also  bo 
considered  a  vote  to  report  the  required 
waiver  resolution. 

Rule  13.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.— No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  Committee  has  received 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  relative 
to  It,  In  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970,  and  the  written  comments  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  In  accordance  with  section  309  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.— No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any  liv- 
ing per-'on,  except  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  or  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress over  70  years  of  ace. 

Rule  15.  Committee  Resolutions. — (a)  The 
Chairman,  after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing Minorltv  Member.  Is  authorized  to  cer- 
tify and  pa«s  on  Committee  resolutions  for 
review  of  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor 
reports  and  resolutions  for  studies  building 
projects,  and  forward  the  resolutions  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agency. 

(b)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — Pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  Sub- 
committee thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or  broad- 
cast, upon  notification  in  advance  to  the 
Chairman  through  the  Chief  Clerk.  During 
public  hearlnes,  ohotoRraphers  and  other  re- 
porters using  mechanical  recording  or  film- 
ing devices  shall  po«ltlon  and  use  their 
equipment  In  such  fashion  as  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of 
Committee  Members  or  Staff  on  the  dais,  nor 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules. — The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership. 
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SENATOR  SCOTT  REPORTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nresently  in  the  process  of  havine  our 
Marnh  ne^-sletter  orinted  nnd  mailed  to 
con.<!tltupnts.  and  I  ask  unnnimous  con- 
R«"nt.  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  reoort  to  the  people  of  Virginia 
for  the  information  of  mv  colleagues. 

There  hein?  no  obiprtion.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bill  Scott  Reports 
the  new  administration 

Our  nation  has  not  onlv  had  different  In- 
dividuals occupying  offices  In  the  varloua 
branches  of  government  but  has  had  changes 


In  party  affiliations  and  philosophies  of  those 
who  temporarily  have  occupied  the  principal 
governmental  positions.  President  Carter  Is 
still  In  the  process  of  selecting  those  who  will 
assist  him  during  the  next  several  years  In 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  making  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  selecting  Judicial  officers  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Members  of  the  Senate  have  a  continuing 
opportunity  to  review  the  background  and 
philosophy  of  nominees  to  the  various  posts. 
Resolving  doubts  In  favor  of  the  choices  made 
by  the  President.  I  have  voted  to  confirm 
Presidential  nominees  in  most  instances. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  reason  for  concern 
with  an  Individual  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  admits  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee he  believes  in  collective  bargaining  for 
the  military,  in  the  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  In  the  enactment  of 
sitvTS  picketing  legislation.  In  the  right  of 
public  employees  to  strike,  and  In  other 
proposals  that  are  unpopular  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Virginia  and,  perhaps, 
among  the  people  of  the  nation  generally. 

Our  office  has  received  complaints  about 
possible  Intervention  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  southern  African  nations  and  about 
the  individual  nominated  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  who  would 
also  be  our  chief  negotiator  In  future  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  recent  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent's nominee  how  he  could  reconcile  his 
opposition  to  this  country  obtaining  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  with  his  ability  to  defend 
our  position  In  direct  talks  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  whether.  In 
his  opinion,  equality  In  the  number  of  weap- 
ons each  nation  had  could  be  Justified  when 
Soviet  manpower  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  extensive  civil  defe»->se  shelters  for 
Its  workers  while  we  are  without  similar 
protection. 

There  Is  also  concern  about  the  Inflation- 
ary effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  govern- 
ment revenue  and  increasing  spending  to  the 
extent  that  this  year's  deficit  will  approxi- 
mate $79  billion.  Including  off-budget  items. 
Certainly  the  actions  of  all  public  officials, 
from  the  town  clerk  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  the  general  public.  Well  Informed  and 
active  minded  citizens  can  affect  the  course 
of  government. 

We  can  be  proud  to  live  in  a  nation  said 
to  have  assets  of  $6.2  trillion  or  $28,600  for 
each  citizen  and  can  understandably  want 
to  continue  our  high  standard  of  living. 
However.  If  we  believe  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton that  In  America  the  people  rule  and  If 
we  have  concerns  about  some  of  the  things 
under  consideration  or  actually  being  done 
by  the  Congress  or  the  new  Administration. 
It  would  be  timely  to  share  these  concerns 
with  neighbors  and  friends,  with  representa- 
tives at  all  levels  of  government,  and  by  con- 
tacting the  White  House  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

ARMED    SERVICES    COMMITTEE 

Defense  budget 
Prior  to  leaving  office  President  Ford  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  defense  budget  of 
approximately  $123  billion,  which  would 
cover  the  cost  of  paying  servicemen,  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons,  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  systems  and  military 
retirement  pay.  President  Carter  has  re- 
viewed President  Ford's  budget  and  has  sub- 
mitted his  alternative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress,  including  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $2.8  billion  In  defense  spending. 
As  outlined  in  a  previous  newsletter,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  Increased  Its  military  forces 
considerably   over   the   past   ten   years   and 


there  Is  some  speculation  as  to  whether  they 
have  achieved  military  superiority  over  the 
United  States.  My  personal  view  is  to  resolve 
any  doubt  regarding  military  sufficiency  In 
favor  of  supporting  the  recommendations  of 
our  military  experts  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Subcommittee  hearings 

The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  defense  manpower  Issues.  Of 
considerable  concern  Is  the  high  proportion 
of  personnel  costs  to  the  entire  defense  budg- 
et— approximately  60  percent.  Among  sug- 
gestions offered  to  reduce  the  cost  of  mUl- 
tary  manpower  Is  the  possibility  of  reestab- 
lishing the  draft.  There  is  considerable  doubt 
that  Congress  or  citizens  generally  would 
agree  to  reestablishing  the  draft  at  this  time, 
but  It  is  among  the  alternatives  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Subcommittee  commenced  its 
hearings  with  consideration  of  the  status  of 
the  so-called  "all  volunteer  military  force" 
and  is  expected  to  hold  hearings  on  various 
problems  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  month. 
Warnke  nomination 

Paul  Warnke.  who  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  head  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
and  strategic  arms  negotiating  team.  Is  con- 
troversial. Having  reviewed  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Warnke  In  the  past  and  questioned 
him  while  he  was  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  found  that  he  has  opposed 
many  Important  strategic  programs  such  as 
the  Trident  submarine,  B-1  bomber,  cruise 
missiles.  Improved  mlssUe  accuracy,  and  an 
Independent  targeting  capability  for  our  mis- 
siles. In  a  1975  magazine  article  called  "Apes 
on  a  Treadmill,"  Mr.  Warnke  Indicated  that 
the  chances  are  good  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  respond  favorably  to  unilateral  mUl- 
tary  restraints  by  the  United  States,  but 
recent  history  has  not  indicated  this  to  be 
true. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  government  posi- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Warnke  could  serve,  but 
In  my  opinion  our  chief  negotiator  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  control  should 
be  an  Individual  In  whom  the  general  public 
has  confidence.  Prudence  would  demand  mu- 
tual on-site  inspections  to  assure  compliance: 
and  our  chief  negotiator  should  be  a  person 
In  whom  the  Senate  would  have  such  confi- 
dence that  he  was  acting  In  the  national 
Interest  that  it  would  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port an  agreement  negotiated  by  him  after 
reasonable  hearings. 

A  number  of  Senators  besides  myself  ex- 
pressed reservations  regarding  Mr.  Warnke,  as 
have  retired  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Paul  Nltze,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Copies  of  my  statement  are  available 
upon  request. 

ACADEMY   APPOINTMENTS 

Our  office  has  recently  selected  nominees 
for  the  service  academies  for  this  year.  For 
next  year,  however.  It  Is  not  too  early  for 
anyone  Interested  In  attending  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  or  the  Merchant  Marine  Aca- 
demy at  Kings  Point,  to  let  us  know. 

We  will  then  be  glad  to  furnish  an  appli- 
cation and  basic  information  to  interested 
persons  for  appointment  In  1978.  The  young 
people  would  ordinarily  be  those  now  in  their 
Junior  year  In  high  school,  but  high  school 
graduates  who  will  not  reach  their  22d  birth- 
day by  July  1  of  the  year  of  admission  are 
eligible  to  apply.  All  applications,  however, 
should  be  submitted  prior  to  September  1  of 
this  year. 

Those  interested  in  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy should  make  application  directly  to  the 
Admissions  Officer,  New  London.  Conn. 

ELECTORAL    REFORM 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  a  resolu- 


tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  direct  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  Many  citizens  become  concerned 
when  a  given  elector  faUs  to  vote  In  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  election  within 
his  particular  congressional  district  or  state 
and  believe  that  the  entire  electoral  college 
system  should  be  abolished.  Others  are  op- 
posed to  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  is  a  belief  that 
voters  In  our  larger  cities  tend  to  vote  as  a 
block  and  are  more  subject  to  control  by 
political  bosses  than  people  living  In  subur- 
ban or  rural  areas.  Some  citizens  refer  to  the 
origin  of  our  federal  system  of  government, 
the  compromises  agreed  to  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  under  which  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  sovereignty  was  developed  with  spe- 
cific powers  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  other  powers  reserved  to  the  states. 

One  suggestion  for  change  In  the  present 
system  Is  to  prorate  the  electoral  votes  of 
an  Individual  state  In  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ular vote.  Another  suggestion  would  permit 
one  vote  to  be  counted  for  the  candidate  who 
carried  a  given  congressional  district  and 
two  votes  to  be  counted  for  the  individual 
who  carried  a  given  state.  This,  in  effect, 
would  retain  the  present  federal  system 
but  abolish  the  electoral  college. 

It  has  been  Interesting  to  hear  the  wide 
differences  of  opinion  expressed  during  the 
several  days  of  hearings  and  I  would  expect 
that  a  measure  will  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee embodying  some  of  these  suggestions 
but  have  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  Congress  will  adopt  any  meaning- 
ful change  to  the  present  law.  Even  If  this 
should  occur,  however.  It  would  still  be 
necessary  for  the  measure  to  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

PAMPHLETS    AVAILABLE 

The  following  government  publications  are 
available  lor  distribution.  Let  us  know  In 
the  event  you  would  like  any  of  them. 
Growing  Vegetables  in  the  Home  Garden 
Focd  Is  More  than  Something  to  Eat 
The    Declaration    of   Independence.    Con- 
stitution &  related  documents 

Our  American  Government — What  Is  It? 
How  Does  It  Function?  150  Questions  and 
Answers. 

Summer  Flowering  Bulbs 

FEDERAL  JtnjGES 

As  you  may  recall,  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  an  omnibus  judgeship  bill  that  in- 
cluded an  additional  federal  Judge  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia  and  an  addi- 
tional federal  Judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Virginia,  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  upon  this  measure.  A  new  Judge- 
ship bill  has  now  been  Introduced  in  the 
Ssnate  and  amendments  have  been  offered 
that  would  modify  the  former  measure  so 
that  there  would  be  two  additional  Judges 
for  each  of  Virginia's  federal  districts.  These 
additional  Judges  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Con- 
ference. It  Is  ex'^e-ted  that  action  will  be 
taken  on  the  bill  In  the  Senate  within  th* 
next  few  months. 

The  second  additional  judge  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Virginia  might  well  be  tem- 
porary until  disposition  Is  made  of  an  exist- 
ing backlog  of  cases  and  a  sitting  Judge 
retires.  This  would  give  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  reconsider  the  number  of 
Judges  necessary  for  western  Vlrlglna  after 
1980.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  pro- 
posal Is  prospective  only  and  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  course,  would  have  to 
concur  in  any  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
so  that  even  though  the  prospects  appear 
bright  for  additional  Judges  this  year,  there 
Is  no  certainty  that  the  total  number  of  ac- 
tive judges  In  Virginia  will  be  increased 
from  8  to  12  diu'Ing  the  calendar  year. 
Nevertheless,  I  felt  you  should  know  of  the 
contemplated  action. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
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also  Indicated  an  interest  1 
workload  of  the  courts  so  thbt 
of  federal  judges  will  not  tend 
to  increase,  and  I  would  expec  t, 
Committee  to  be  receptive  to 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONjlEB 

Dwlght   Elsenhower, 
real  problem  Is  not  our 
Is  the  vital  necessity  of  actio  i 
sure  our  strength  tomorrow." 
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Opinio:*    Poll 

Approximately  10  percent  ol 
celved  our   most   recent  opi 
mltted  responses  which  have 
and  their  views  on  the 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  The    enactment    of 
Hawkins  bill  was  opposed  by 
to  11  percent. 

(2)  A  cut  In  taxes  without  a 
reduction  in  government 
Jected  by  a  ratio  of  87  to  13 

(3)  38  percent  of  those  res, 
the  federal  government  stay, 
medical  field  entirely;  54  percei 
eral  participation  cnly  insofa; 
to  catastrophic  illnesses; 
cent  favored  full  national 
for  all  lUnesse.s. 

(4)  94  percent  believed  that 
had  nationwide  air  and  water 
ards  high  enough  to  protect 
welfare  of  our  citizens  it 
slrable   for  the  federal 
tempt  to  Impose  higher  air  or 
standards  in  any  given  locality 

(5)  Only  20  percent  of  the 
ing  favored  a  reduction  In 

(6)  12  percent  favored 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  that 
ican  rights,  while  88  percent 
position. 

(7)  6  percent  favored 

legislation    to    abolish    state 
laws,  while  95  percent  oppose< 

(8)  58  percent  favored  a 
number  of  U.S.  troops  oversea; 
cent  opposed  to  such  reduction 

(9)  Only  7  percent  of  the 
federal   law   for  postcard 
93  percent  opposing. 

(10)  15  percent  favored  the 
Federal  Consumer  Advocacy 
percent  opposed. 

(11)  35  percent  favored  _. 
legislation  on  surface  mining, 
cent  opposed. 

(12)  19  percent  favored 
vention  In  the  affairs  of 
nations,  with  81  percent  oppose  i 

(13)  26  percent  favored  legl 
up  the  major  oil  companies 
cent  opposed. 

(14)  88    percent    of    thosi 
favored  legislation  that  would 
ployers  who  knowingly  hire 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

(15)  97  percent  favored 
rlodic  review  of  various 
grams. 

As  you  recall,  all  of  these 
presented  in  greater  detail  w 
tlonnaire,  but  the  results  leavi 
as  to  how  Virginians  feel  on 
tant  issues.  The  next  questlt 
expected  to  be  submitted  for 
I  hope,  however,  you  will 
your  views  at  any  time  on 
fronting  the  country 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
ATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AD\nNISTRATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presideht 
to  the  requirement  in  sectior 
Legislative  Reorganization  /Jet 
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O:  ^  THE  SEN- 
FULES  AND 


,  pursuant 

133B  of  the 

of  1946,  I 


submit  for  publication  in  the  Record  the 
rules  of  procedure  adopted  for  its  own 
governance  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  March  2, 1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  procedure  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules  of 
procedure  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Rules  op  PRocEDtmE  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Rules  and  Atministhation 

(Adopted  February  4,  1971,  pursuant  to 
Section  133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Readopted 
without  amendment  January  17,  1973,  and 
January  22,  1975.  Readopted  with  amend- 
ments March  2,  1977.) 

title  i — meetincs  or  the  committee 
1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  301,  Russell  Office  Building.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sec.  133(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the  same 
subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  14 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record  vote 
in  ooen  session  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual, 
or  othert\lse  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  investi- 
gation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(P)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  proviMons  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Paragraph 
7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  9,  94th 
Cong.,  Nov.  6,  1975.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  committ«e'8  staff 
director  to  aU  members  of  the  committee  at 
least  3  days  in  advance.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee staff  will  telephone  reminders  of  com- 


mittee meetings  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  appropriate  staff  assistants 
in  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  committee  business  will 
normally  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  to 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude any  member  of  the  committee  from 
raising  appropriate  nonagenda  topics. 
title  n— qtjobdms 

1.  Pursuant  to  sec.  133(d)  6  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXV,  sec.  6{a)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  3  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business. 

3.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXV,  sec.  5(b)  3  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
under  oath;  provided,  however,  that  once  a 
quorum  Is  established,  any  one  member  can 
continue  to  take  such  testimony. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances,  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TITLE  m — VOTINO 

1.  Voting  In  the  committee  on  any  Issue 
will  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so  de- 
mand, a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  In 
any  meeting  uion  anv  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  be  stated  In  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee,  and 
such  report  or  announcement  shall  Include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor  of 
and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  (Sees.  133  (b)  and  (d) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  physically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cases  solelv  for  the  puroose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  In  those  Instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  member  has  been 
Informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Sec. 
133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.) 

TITLE   IV — DELEGATION    OF   AT7THORITT    TO   COM- 
MriTEE  CHAIRMAN 

1.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  committee's 
approval  is  required  and  to  decide  In  the 
committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  Issue,  In 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  Including  the 
senatorial  long-distance  telephone  regula- 
tions and  the  senatorial  telegram  regulations. 
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THE  CASE  AGATVST  THE  CRUISE 
MISSHjE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1977  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Kin- 
ney Bennett  entitled  "The  Missile  the 
Russians    Fear   Most."   In    his   article, 


Mr.  Bennett  praises  the  technological 
achievements  that  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cruise  missile,  and  argues 
that  U.S.  deployment  of  this  weapon  will 
"threaten  the  entire  Soviet  warmaking 
capacity"  and  "force  a  profound  redirec- 
tion of  Soviet  arms  spending." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
United  States  already  has  a  strategic 
force  more  than  sufficient  to  threaten 
the  Soviet  warmaking  capacity,  and  that 
therefore  deploying  the  cruise  missile  as 
a  "fourth  leg  of  the  Triad"  would  not 
only  be  xmnecessary,  but  would  pose 
quite  serious  problems  for  effective  arms 
control,  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
these  days  as  we  consider  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination  to  be  chief  U.S.  SALT  nego- 
tiator. Furthermore,  while  a  massive  re- 
direction of  Soviet  military  spending 
might  be  the  result  of  cruise  missile  de- 
ployment, it  might  very  well  be  that  the 
Soviets  would  opt  to  spend  more  on  an- 
other offensive  weapons  system  of  their 
own,  further  escalating  the  arms  race 
and  increasing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bennett's  argum.ents 
need  to  be  countered  and  the  questions 
of  necessity  and  arms  control  implica- 
tions addressed.  So,  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
C.  R.  Devine,  the  vice  president  of  Read- 
er's Digest  who  originally  sent  me  the 
article,  and  have  raised  some  points  I  be- 
lieve the  article  should  have  addressed. 
Since  I  believe  the  material  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  as  we  consider 
arms  control  matters,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Devine  and 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1.  1977. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Devine, 
Vice  President.  Reader's  Digest, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Devine:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  article,  "The  Missile  the  Rus- 
sians Fear  Most,"  by  Mr.  Ralph  Kinney 
Bennett. 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  share  Mr. 
Bennett's  enthusiasm  for  the  cruise  mis- 
sile. I  am  well  aware  of  Its  potential.  Tech- 
nologically, it  is  a  marvel.  However,  It  is  not 
needed  and  if  deployed  it  would  make  a 
shambles  of  arms  control.  Mr.  Bennett's 
failure  to  address  these  two  concerns  does 
your  readers  a  disservice. 

The  United  States  "triad"  of  nuclear  forces 
consists  of  418  strategic  bombers,  1054  land- 
ba.sed  ICBM's,  and  656  SLBM's.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  ICBM's  are  Minuteman  Hi's, 
each  equipped  with  three  MIRV  warheads  of 
some  200  kilotons  each.  Another  450  Min- 
uteman n's  carry  multiple  reentry  vehicles 
which  are  not  separately  targetable  but 
which  separate  before  detonation  to  create 
a  pattern.  Flfty-foTir  Titan  missiles  carry  one 
10-megaton  warhead  each  . 

When  the  Poseidon  conversion  program 
Is  completed  in  1978,  31  of  our  41  ballistic 
missile  submarines  will  carry  16  Poseidon 
missiles,  each  with  up  to  14  MIRV  warheads 
of  40  kilotons  apiece.  The  10  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  replaced  by  the  Trident  in 
a  few  years.  Each  Trident  submarine  will 
carry  24  MIRV's  missiles. 

All  of  these  bombers,  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
presently  carry  8900  nuclear  warheads,  each 
much  more  powerful  than  the  bombs  that 
destroyed  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  We  have 
additional  warheads  stockpiled,  and  are 
making  more  every  day.  The  Soviet  Union 


has  an  estimated  3500  nuclear  warheads 
poised  to  launch  against  the  U.S.  or  some 
other  adversary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  219  cities  of  over 
100,000  people.  With  the  Minuteman  force 
alone,  we  could  launch  at  least  10  warheads 
against  each  city.  Even  in  the  highly  im- 
probable event  that  the  entire  ICBM  force 
were  destroyed,  our  invulnerable  SLBKI 
force,  with  more  than  5000  independently 
targetable  warheads,  could  launch  22  war- 
heads against  each  Soviet  city  of  more  than 
100,000  people.  Obviously,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  direct  such  a  massive  attack 
against  population  centers.  Thousands  of 
warheads  could  be  used  against  strictly 
military  targets. 

Given  this  overwhelming  capability,  why 
do  we  need  a  cruise  missile?  This  is  the  over- 
riding question  that  Mr.  Bennett  does  not 
answer.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  because  he 
cannot — we  simply  do  not  need  a  "fourth 
leg  of  the  trial"  in  the  form  of  the  cruise 
missile. 

But  suppose  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  those 
who  support  his  view  prevail  and  the  cruise 
missile  is  developed  and  deployed.  What  then 
of  arms  control? 

The  enforcement  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  dependent  upon  verification  of  com- 
pliance by  national  means,  that  is,  by  means 
that  do  not  require  on-site  Inspection  or 
other  intrusion  into  an  adversary's  territory. 
Therefore,  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Ameri- 
cans primarily  rely  upon  reconnaissance 
satellites  to  determine  the  number  and  type 
of  bombers,  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  deployed. 
The  key  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain by  these  means  whether  a  cruise  missile 
Is  tactical  (with  conventional  warhead)  or 
strategic  (with  a  nuclear  warhead).  Indeed, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  know  just  how 
many  cruise  mis.«iles  are  deployed,  since  they 
can  be  carried  in  B-52's  or  other  large  air- 
craft and  in  the  torpedo  tubes  of  both  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  and  nuclear  attack 
submarines. 

Clearly  the  result  of  deploying  a  significant 
number  of  cruise  missiles  would  be  a  startling 
new  acceleration  in  the  arms  race  and  a 
disaster  for  arms  control.  The  Soviets  might 
well  respond  with  a  massive  air  defense  ef- 
fort, but  they  would  also  be  likely  to  view 
the  present  SALT  agreement  as  meaningless, 
and  begin  deploying  more  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  to  counter  the  U.S.  threat.  And  with 
the  deployment  of  more  nuclear  weapons  on 
both  sides,  the  world  would  move  closer  to 
nuclear  war. 

So,  I  submit  that  our  present  nuclear 
arsenal  is  more  than  adequate  to  "threaten 
the  entire  Soviet  war -making  capacity."  And 
while  its  deployment  might  force  the  "pro- 
found redirection  of  Soviet  arms  spending" 
Mr.  Bennett  suggests,  it  would  also  force  a 
profound  and  dangerous  acceleration  of  the 
arms  race  and  Increase  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Weapons  are  not  to  be  praised  for  their 
technological  perfection,  but  feared  for  the 
destruction  they  can  bring.  And  for  that  rea- 
son, the  cruise  missile  is  a  weapon  that 
Americans  should  fear  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Missile  the  Russians  Fear  Most 
(By  Ralph  Kinney  Bennett) 
It  burst  from  beneath  the  sea  In  a  white 
geyser,  a  slim  21-foot  cylinder.  Small  wings 
and  fins  snapped  into  position  from  slots  in 
its  sleek,  shiny  body  as  a  turbofan  engine 
roared  to  life  and  propelled  It  a  thousand 
feet  Into  the  air.  Banking,  It  angled  down- 
ward until  it  was  50  feet  above  the  surface, 
rushing  toward  land.  Soon  it  was  passing 
over  a  green  blur  of  trees,  fields  and  house- 
tops. To  people  on  the  ground  it  was  noise 
and  shadow,  gone  In  the  snap  of  a  head. 


A  hill  loomed  before  It.  Inside  the  cylinder, 
a  computer  no  bigger  than  a  loaf  of  bread 
pulsed  a  command  through  the  guidance 
system;  the  projectile  tipped  up  slightly, 
cleared  the  hill  and  dropped  down  the  other 
side.  For  more  than  an  hour  it  gulped  up 
the  miles,  hugging  the  contour  of  the  earth. 
Finally  it  flew  out  over  a  rolling  plain  and 
fixed  its  cold  electronic  eye  on  a  strip  of  con- 
crete and  a  line  of  aircraft  with  red  stars 
stenciled  on  their  sides.  The  flying  cylinder's 
journey  ended  In  searing  light  and  a  roar 
of  obliteration.  Here  and  at  thousands  of 
other  military  targets  across  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  was  responding  to 
a  nuclear  flrst  strike. 

This  Is  how  a  sea-launched  "cruise  missile" 
(SLCM)  would  be  used  under  wartime  con- 
ditions. With  its  uncanny  accuracy  and 
ability  to  elude  enemy  radar,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile now  holds  the  most  promising  potential 
for  increasing  American  strategic  capability 
in  the  face  of  a  continuing  Soviet  military 
buildup. 

The  first  operational  cr\ilse  missile — essen- 
tially a  pllotless  airplane  filled  with  explo- 
sives— appeared  during  World  War  II  when 
Hitler's  engineers  came  up  with  the  "buzz 
bomb"  that  terrorized  England.  The  United 
States  later  developed  cruise  missiles  of  its 
own:  the  Matador  in  1950,  the  Mace  In  1959. 
Now,  after  extensive  research  and  prototype 
testing,  two  new  versions  of  this  weapon 
could  soon  go  into  full-scale  production.  If 
Congress  approves  funds.  They  are  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM),  a  14-foot 
Air  Force  missile  that  can  be  carried  under 
the  wings  or  in  the  bomb  bay  of  a  bomber 
and  released  as  far  as  700  miles  from  target, 
and  the  SLCM,  built  for  the  Navy  and  desig- 
nated Tomahawk,  which  is  flred  through  the 
torpedo  tubes  of  submarines  and  has  a  range 
of  at  least  2300  miles. 

Both  these  missiles  are  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive to  build  since  they  reap  the  benefits  of 
systems  already  developed  in  connection  with 
other  programs.  They  use  the  same  turbofan 
engine  and  the  same  vital  guidance  compo- 
nents. Their  average  cost  Is  about  $600,000 
each,  rotighly  one  tenth  of  the  cost  of  an 
ICBM. 

It  Is  the  Navy  missile  that  the  Soviets  fear 
most.  The  reason:  the  Tomahawk  flies  so 
slow  that  radar  cannot  pick  It  out  from  the 
confusion  of  ground  images.  It  thus  over- 
comes the  weakness  of  any  cruise  missile — 
the  low  speed  (around  500  m.p.h.)  that  would 
ordinarily  make  it  easy  prey  for  radar-di- 
rected ground -defense  missiles  or  guns. 

The  secret  behind  this  extraordinary  ca- 
pability lies  in  the  Tomahawk's  guidance  sys- 
tem, called  TERCOM  for  terrain -contour 
matching.  The  Tomahawk  carries  in  its  com- 
puter an  electronic  library  of  precise  maps 
showing  various  routes  to  targets  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  missile  moves  along 
close  to  the  earth,  its  guidance  system  sends 
out  signals  to  "read"  the  terrain  below  and 
to  each  side.  It  then  checks  what  it  "sees" — 
hills,  rivers,  valleys,  plains — against  the  cor- 
rect map  In  its  library.  If  the  missile  has  wan- 
dered. Impulses  are  sent  In  mllU-seconds  to 
the  control  surfaces  to  put  it  back  on 
course.  The  entire  guidance  "package"  in- 
side the  missile  takes  only  a  cubic  foot  of 
space  and  weighs  less  than  90  pounds. 

Because  of  their  slow  speed,  cruise  missiles 
can  hardly  be  construed  as  provocative  "flrst 
strike"  weapons.  They  do,  however,  chal- 
lenge the  Soviets  in  two  ways : 

1.  They  threaten  the  entire  Soviet  war- 
making  capacity.  The  current  U.S.  "enve- 
lope" of  military  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union 
numbers  about  40,000 — a  staggering  cata- 
logue of  missile  silos,  tank  factories,  troop 
and  weapon  depots,  air  bases,  submarine 
pens,  radar  installations.  Most  of  these  are 
grouped  near  major  Soviet  cities.  Because 
of  their  exceptional  accuracy,  cruise  missiles 
sent  after  each  of  these  targets  would  have 
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Cruise  missiles  therefore 
of  attacking  virtually  every 
Soviet  warmaklng   capacity 
ter  of  hours.   •'Time   urgent 
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Renewed  American  interest 
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1972    In    which    we 
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system  and  gave  the  Russians 
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Instead  on  25  surface  ships.  They  further 
suggested  that  it  be  limited  in  range  to  372 
miles,  thus  virtually  eliminating  it  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Soviet  landmass.  The 
United  States  could  have  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  but  would  have  to  count  as  MIRV 
(multiple  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicle)  launchers  all  bombers  carrying  ten 
or  more  cruise  missiles.  Since  there  Is  a  pro- 
posed celling  of  1320  U.S.  MIRV  launchers, 
and  1288  launchers  are  now  deployed,  the 
Soviet  proposal  would  permit  only  34  crulse- 
mlsslle-carrytng  aircraft.  In  exchange,  the 
Soviets  have  offered  only  their  assurances 
that  their  Backfire  bomber  (the  exact  range 
of  which  Is  still  in  dispute)  would  not  be 
based  at  points  In  the  Soviet  Union  from 
which  it  could  take  off  and  attack  the  United 
States  without  aerial  refueling. 

There  the  matter  now  rests.  One  thing 
seems  clear:  if  the  United  States  agrees  to 
their  proposals,  the  Soviets  will  have  In  ef- 
fect reduced  the  American  cruise-missile 
threat  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The 
very  fact  that  Moscow  continues  to  push 
for  a  one-sided  agreement  is  in  itself  an 
Indication  of  how  formidable  the  cruise 
missile  is  as  a  counter  to  the  Soviet  desire 
for  military  superiority. 


FREEDOM 


Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
from  government  harassment,  freedom 
to  emigrate,  freedom  to  join  with  our 
families  wherever  they  may  be  are  free- 
doms which  we  Americans  rarely  take 
time  to  consider.  They  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  political  system,  and  most  of 
us  cannot  even  imagine  being  without 
them. 

We  cannot  imagine  being  without 
them,  that  is,  until  we  pick  up  a  news- 
paper and  read  the  names  of  Vladimir 
Bukovsky,  Amner  Zavurov,  Andrie  Sak- 
harov,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  Valery 
and  Galina  Panov — people  who  have  suf- 
fered and  some  of  whom  continue  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  author- 
ities whose  only  freedom  is  the  freedom 
to  punish.  That  is  one  freedom  we  must 
work  to  deny  them. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  7  relating  to  free- 
dom of  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  Soviet  minorities.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress does  not  and  cannot  make  policy 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Some,  particularly  in  the  past  admin- 
istration, claimed  we  should  not  even  try 
to  influence  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin. 
They  would  have  us  sit  back  and  tolerate 
abuses  of  basic  human  freedoms. 

But  I  cannot,  and  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  will  not,  sit  back.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt,  if  there  ever  really  was, 
of  the  systematic  attempts  by  Soviet 
leaders  to  crush  those  who  ask  for  the 
simple  pleasures  of  being  allowed  to  prac- 
tice their  religions,  to  emigrate,  to  be 
united  with  their  families,  and  to  state 
their  views  openly. 


SENATE   265— AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  S.  265,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McIntyre  and  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  reduced  fare  transportation 
on  a  space  available  basis  for  those  over 


60  years  and  the  handicapped.  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  past  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  maintain  that  it  Is  en- 
tirely proper  to  grant  these  groups  special 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  our  senior  citizens  have 
worked  many  long,  hard  years  and 
struggled  to  save  for  tlieir  retirement. 
However,  it  was  impossible  to  plan  for 
the  hardship  that  our  inflationary  econ- 
omy has  placed  on  them.  Many  of  them 
are  enjoying  an  abundance  of  leisure 
time  perhaps  for  the  flrst  time  in  their 
lives.  Their  children  and  friends  are 
often  located  in  distant  places. 

Inflation  and  our  Nation's  economic 
situation  have  placed  air  transportation 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  many 
Americans,  however,  those  most  seriously 
affected  have  been  our  senior  citizens. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  on  the  aver- 
age 45  percent  of  available  airline  seats 
on  major  airlines  are  unoccupied.  This 
legislation  would  provide  that  those  seats 
would  be  occupied  by  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  at  reduced  rates  on  those 
airlines  which  choose  to  offer  them. 

By  allowing  the  airlines  to  offer  re- 
duced fares,  the  elderly  who  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  to  visit  their  family 
and  friends  may  be  able  to  do  so.  Access 
to  air  transportation  is  most  important 
to  these  groups  if  they  are  to  be  included 
In  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  I 
was  pleased  when  the  House  passed  sim- 
ilar legislation  last  week,  and  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  be  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  delay. 
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OIL  WELLS  AND  BEACHES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1977. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Oil  Wells  and 
Beaches"  and  identifies  a  set  of  attitudes 
referred  to  as  the  "Atlantic  state  of 
mind."  This  state  of  mind,  which  the  ed- 
itorial calls  "characteristically  Ameri- 
can, and  widespread,"  is  identified  as  be- 
ing "most  explicit  in  the  region  that  runs 
from  Washington  to  the  north  and  east." 
It  opposes  all  drilling  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  the  construction  of  new 
refineries  in  that  region,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  petroleum  storage  tank  fa- 
cilities in  that  region,  the  development 
of  new  oil  port  facilities  and  the  traffic 
of  oil  tankers  to  and  from  its  shores.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  this  region  with 
its  voracious  appetite  for  energy  decries 
rising  fuel  costs  and  the  region's  in- 
creased dependence  on  foreign  imports 
of  crude  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  chaired  an 
informational  hearing  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  which 
probed  the  Pedersd  Energy  Administra- 
tion's proposed  heating  oil  entitlements 
program  for  New  England.  That  pro- 
gram, which  was  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional veto,  has  since  been  implemented 
by  the  FEA.  Under  the  program,  perhaps 
as  much  as  $100  million  will  flow  from 
every  region  of  our  Nation  to  the  New 
England    re^on   during   February   and 


March.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  im- 
portation of  heating  oil  from  refineries  in 
foreign  countries.  The  irony  is  that  FEA 
cannot  assure  that  the  New  England 
consumer,  rather  than  the  foreign  re- 
finer, will  receive  the  benefits.  The  in- 
justice is  that  consumers  in  every  other 
region  of  our  Nation — many  of  whom  are 
unemployed  due  to  the  natural  gas  crisis 
and  most  of  whom  live  in  regions  with 
lower  per  capita  income  than  the  New 
England  region — are  being  asked  to  pay 
higher  fuel  prices  to  pay  for  this  subsidy. 
The  outrage  is  that  the  east  coast  press 
reported  that  the  money  for  this  subsidy 
program  would  come  from  certain  large 
domestic  oil  companies.  The  truth,  as 
Identified  by  the  Post  editorial,  is  that 
the  money  for  the  program  will  come 
from  consumers  in  every  region  of  the 
Nation,  except  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  leaders 
and  citizens  of  the  "region  that  runs 
from  Washington  to  the  north  and  east" 
to  take  the  energy  problem  seriously.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
"Atlantic  state  of  mind."  Each  region  of 
our  Nation  must  now  shoulder  its  fair 
share  of  the  energy  production  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Oil  Wells 
and  Beaches"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  23,  1977, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On,  Wells  and  Beaches 

The  guerrilla  warfare  over  energy  and  the 
environment  goes  on  and  on — expensively, 
wastefully  and,  worst  of  all,  inconclusively. 
It's  being  fought  mosliy  through  the  tan- 
gled jungles  of  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
various  court  systems.  Now  a  federal  judge 
In  New  York  has  delivered  an  opinion  that 
holds  up  indefinitely  any  oil  and  gas  drilling 
operations  off  the  East  Coast.  The  environ- 
mental planning  was,  In  the  judge's  view, 
inadequate  under  the  standards  of  the  Nat- 
ural Environmental  Policy  Act. 

By  Itself,  this  delay  in  offshore  drilling 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  less  than  cru- 
cial. Mother  Nature  has  lately  been  offering 
broad  hints  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  not 
going  to  be  sufficiently  rich  in  oil  and  gas 
to  change  significantly  the  dimensions  of  the 
national  shortage.  For  one  thing,  the  Cana- 
dians have  been  doing  a  lot  of  drilling  in 
their  segment  of  the  continental  shelf,  to  the 
north,  and  the  results  have  been  disappoint- 
ing so  far.  The  more  distressing  thing  about 
the  court's  decision  Is  this  further  demon- 
stration that  the  country  still  isn't  coming 
to  terms  with  the  limits  on  its  oil  and  gas 
resources. 

A  certain  set  of  attitudes  has  emerged  that 
can  be  called  the  Atlantic  state  of  mind.  It 
is  characteristically  American,  and  wide- 
spread, but  it  Is  most  explicit  In  the  region 
that  runs  from  Washington  to  the  north  and 
east.  It  Is  an  attitude  that  vehemently  op- 
poses offshore  drilling,  or  the  construction 
of  new  refineries,  or  the  development  of  oil 
ports.  But  It  Is  also  an  attitude  that  bitterly 
resents  rising  fuel  costs  and  utility  bills. 
This  attitude  concedes  that  the  disruptive 
and  sometimes  dirty  process  of  producing 
and  refining  oil  Is  necessary,  but  wants  It  to 
take  place  somewhere  else.  At  the  same  time, 
It  does  not  see  why  the  northeastern  states 
should  pay  any  more  for  their  fuel  than,  say. 
the  Southwest. 

The  rest  of  the  country  Is  now,  In  fact, 
subsidizing  the  Imports  of  home  heating  oii 
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Into  this  country — most  of  It  Into  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  It  Isn't  a  government  subsidy;  it's 
paid  by  one  consumer  to  another  through 
the  refiners  and  distributors,  to  equalize  fuel 
costs  nationwide.  It's  permissible  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  In  a  very  cold  winter.  But 
the  sections  of  the  country  that  produce 
and  refine  oil  have  a  right  to  ask  how  much 
they  are  to  pay.  and  for  how  long,  while  the 
fight  over  environmental  standards  goes  on 
in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  offshore  leasing  decision  was  a  "sting- 
ing victory  for  our  1,000  miles  of  shoreline," 
declared  John  V.  N.  Klein,  Suffolk  County 
(N.Y.)  Executive.  "...  it  is  obvious  that  the 
'Inevitable'  of  offshore  drilling  may  not  be 
as  'inevitable'  as  some  have  suggested."  Quite 
true.  But  there  are  choices  to  be  made 
here.  Somewhere,  some  time,  this  country  is 
going  to  have  to  work  out  a  reliable  and 
rational  way  of  reconciling  the  benefits  of 
stable  fuel  prices  with  the  different  but  even 
more  important  benefits  of  environmental 
protection.  Perhaps  it  is  reasonable  for  the 
Atlantic  states  to  demand  a  higher  standard 
of  protection  for  their  coasts  and  beaches 
than  those  now  in  effect  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  California,  where  drilling  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  But  Is  It  fair  for  the  Atlantic 
states,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  help  pay  the  high  costs  of 
imported  heating  oil? 


CREDIT    IfNION    MODERNIZATION 
ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  join- 
ing my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  in  sponsoring  legislation 
designed  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  credit  union.  While  we  have — 
over  the  years — addressed  the  problem 
of  financial  institution  reform,  we  have 
paid  very  little  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  financial  community. 

Currently,  there  are  over  23,000  credit 
unions  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
serving  the  financial  needs  of  almost  19 
million  members.  Credit  unions  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  lives 
of  many  persons  who  have  successfully 
pooled  their  resources  to  the  benefit  of 
all  involved. 

Despite  their  success,  credit  unions 
have  faced  increasing  competition  from 
other  financial  institutions.  It  is  this 
pressure  S.  225  addresses.  While  I  feel 
that  individual  companies  should  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  the  optimum 
allocation  of  our  limited  resources,  credit 
unions  are  currently  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage as  they  are  imable  to  provide 
certain  services  to  their  members, 
whereas  other  borrowers  and  lenders  can 
provide  these  services. 

S.  225  would  aid  greatly  in  this  re- 
gard. It  would,  for  example,  allow 
credit  unions  to  provide  their  members 
with  checking  account  privileges.  In 
addition,  credit  unions  would  be  allowed 
to  make  home  mortgage  loans.  This 
would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  those 
who  wish  to  own  their  own  homes,  but 
also  a  suffering  construction  industry. 
The  bill  also  allows  these  institutions 
greater  flexibility  in  making  their  own 
investments  and  in  providing  im- 
proved and  modernized  customer  serv- 
ices. This  flexibility  would  enhance  the 
efficiency  of  these  institutions. 


This  legislative  proposal  also  provides 
for  a  three-member  board  to  administer 
credit  unions.  The  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
appointee  would  be  required  to  possess 
credit  union  experience  and  would 
serve  a  6-year  term. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  reform 
is  overdue,  and,  in  fact,  cosponsored 
similar  legislation  (S.  1475)  in  the  94th 
Congress.  It  has  become  necessary  to  put 
credit  unions  at  par  with  their  compet- 
itors, so  that  these  member-owned  and 
controlled  institutions  can  continue  to 
thrive  and  provide  their  financial 
services. 


COUSTEAU  SAYS  ENERGY  ANSWER 
IS  IN  THE  SEA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
addressed  this  body  often  on  the  advan- 
tages of  solar  energy  and  the  outstanding 
advances  being  made  in  the  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  area  in  solar  research,  development, 
and  demonstration.  Many  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  solar  energy  encompasses  a 
variety  of  energy-producing  techniques. 
In  addition  to  the  now-familiar  solar 
collectors,  both  wind  and  tidal  energy 
are  considered  forms  of  solar  energy. 

I  recently  read  an  Associated  Press 
article  in  the  Huntsville  Times  concern- 
ing Jacques  Cousteau's  comments  on 
solar  energy  from  the  sea.  While  I  have 
felt  that  nuclear  development  would  be 
a  necessary  solution  to  our  short-term 
energy  demands.  I  found  Dr.  Cousteau's 
remarks  of  great  mterest. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Cousteau  Says  Energy  Answer 
Is  in  the  Sea,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Cousteau  Sats  Energy  Answer  Is  in  the  Sea 

New  York. — Jacques  Cousteau  speaks  of 
the  sea  when  he  speaks  of  world  energy  prob- 
lems: Nuclear  power  Is  a  "Titanic"  of  a  solu- 
tion, a  disaster  waiting  to  happen;  the  true 
answer  Is  the  sun  shining  over  the  world's 
oceans. 

"The  Titanic  was  unsinkable  and  it  sunk 
on  its  first  voyage.  So  now  we're  building  un- 
sinkable nuclear  power  plants."  the  famed 
undersea  explorer  said. 

"It  could  happen  tomorrow."  he  said  of  a 
nuclear  disaster. 

Cousteau,  67.  talked  about  the  world's  trou- 
bles in  an  interview  during  a  visit  here  to 
see  the  Cousteau  Society's  new  six-segment 
"Oasis  in  Space"  film  series,  which  debuts 
nationally  Feb.  22. 

"The  three  most  Important  problems  are 
overpopulation,  food  and  energy."  Cousteau 
said.  "Then  we  have  to  figure  out  how  to 
share  these  things." 

Naturally,  the  man  who  has  explored  the 
world's  oceans  saw  the  solutions  to  at  least 
the  energy  problem  related  to  the  seas. 

"The  main  source  of  solar  energy  Is  In  the 
ocean,"  he  said.  "Two-thirds  of  aU  the  solar 
energy  on  earth  falls  Into  the  ocean.  The 
currents  concentrate  the  heat  in  particular 
places,  like  the  Florida  strait,  around  Japan 
and  the  equatorial  currents. 

"Solar  energy,  well  exploited,  could  easUy 
represent  four-fifths  of  the  world's  energy 
by  the  year  2000."  Cousteau  said. 

Cousteau  said  it  is  inevitable  the  world  will 
shift  to  the  sun  for  power  but  one  of  his 
fears  Is  "we  are  going  to  turn  to  solar  energy 
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An  even  bigger  feir   Is   nuclear 


nu(  lear  energy  Is 


estlr  lates 


too  late. 

energy. 

"The  biggest  danger  Is  nuclekr  energy,"  he 
said.  "Any  other  catastrophe  cs  n  be  repaired. 
A  nuclear  one  cannot.  Many  scientists  say 
there's  no  danger,  but  there  Is.' 

Moreover,  Cousteau  said, 
a  false  solution. 

He  said  United  Nations 
$850  billion  spent  for  nuclear 
year  2000  would  account  for 
of  the  world's  energy  needs 
spent  In  the  same  time  on  solai 
provide  energy  for  80  per  cent 

Cousteau  sees  a  shift  In  interest 
energy,  but   he  said  for  spen  ling 
similarly,  there  must  be  cltlzep 

"It's  growing  In  every  way 
tlclans  know  It,"  he  said.  "Thtit 
brandish  It  to  be  elected 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President, 
6  years  I  have  joined  Metijibers 
House  of  Representatives 
a  congressional  senior  intej'n 
Retired    Congressman    Ed 
Pennsylvania,    and 
Hillis,  of  Indiana,  and  I  were 
sponsors  of  this  program, 
I  was  the  only  Senator  to 
This  year  I  am  again  sponsoring 
Intern  program  for  residents 
of  Delaware  who  are  over  60 
and  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
join  us. 

One  or  two  interns  ma3 
from  each  office  to  come 
ton  during  the  2 -week  perio^i 
and  23.  They  will  study 
lation  of  mterett  to  senior 
learn  about  Federal 
cies  affectintJ  the  elderly 
cellent  opportunity  for 
develop  a  better  understanding 
gresslonal  op«>rations  and 
tivites  to  communicate  this 
to  other  citizens  in  the  State 
ship  program  will  also  enablb 
closely  with  the  elderly  and 
insight  into  their  concerns. 

This  afternoon  I  will  be  sending 
ter  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
ate.   By   having  our  senior 
Washington  at  the  same 
able  to  plan  group  meetings 
and  activities  in  order  to  ach 
program.  Last  year  25  Me^ibers 
sored  46  interns.  This  year 
we  will  have  a  greater 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REGULATION  Q 


qresident,     I 

regulation 

meet  our 
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Mr.     BENTSEN.     Mr. 
strongly  support  extension 
Q.  This  action  is  needed  to 
Nation's  housing  needs. 

In  1966,  with  the  enactmekit 
Law  89-597,  Congress  provid  ;d 
to  various  Federal  financia 
agencies  to  establish  flexibh 
rates  paid  by  financial  in4itutions 
time  and  savings  deposits, 
is  commonly  known  as  regulation 
most  recent  extension  was 
Public  Law  94-200, 
authority  to  March  1, 1977. 

The  original  basi.,  for  enacting  flexible 
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rate  control  authority  was  a  finding  by 
Congress  that  interest  rate  competition 
was  putting  an  enormous  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  paid  on  savings 
accounts  by  thrift  institutions.  Since 
thrift  institutions  are  limited  by  law  to 
the  relatively  lower  yielding  long-term 
residential  mortgage  investments,  they 
have  much  more  restrictive  limitations 
on  the  rate  payable  on  savings  than  a 
commercial  bank.  Thus,  to  insure  a  stead- 
ier flow  of  deposits  in  thrift  institutions 
whose  primary  reason  for  existence  is  to 
supply  funds  for  home  mortgage  flnanc- 
ing.  Congress  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  flexible  interest  rate  ceilings  on 
the  rates  paid  by  financial  institutions. 

Long-term  mortgage  credit  at  reason- 
able rates  is  the  backbone  of  the  housing 
industry.  The  maintenance  of  a  contin- 
ued and  adequate  supply  of  mortgage 
money  is  a  prime  consideration  toward 
stable  housing  production.  Thrift  insti- 
tutions performed  this  function  very  well 
up  to  1966  when  disaster  set  In. 

Because  of  intense  competition  for  sav- 
ing funds  and  the  fact  that  commercial 
banks  could  pay  the  same  rate  of  inter- 
est as  thrifts,  the  resultant  rate  wars 
caused  an  alarming  decrease  in  funds 
available  for  mortgages.  At  that  time  a 
device  was  developed  to  provide  a  degree 
of  equality  between  the  ability  of  thrift 
institutions  and  commercial  banks  to  at- 
tract savings.  This  was  the  authority  of 
the  U.S.  financial  regulatory  agencies  to 
establish  different  maximum  interest 
rates  which  can  be  paid  on  different  types 
cf  deposits,  thus  enabling  a  differential 
to  be  maintained. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  his- 
torical differential  between  the  rate  paid 
on  savings  by  thrift  Institutions  and  that 
paid  by  commercial  banks  was  most  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  the  results  of 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  financial  reg\ilatory  agencies  in 
July  1973.  At  that  time  they  increased 
the  limits  on  interest  rates  that  commer- 
cial banks  and  thrift  institutions  could 
pay  on  their  various  categories  of  savings, 
establishing  new  categories  of  certificates 
of  deposit  and  reducing  to  one-fourth 
percent,  the  one-half  percent  differential 
between  interest  rates  for  deposits  in 
thrift  institutions  and  those  in  commer- 
cial banks. 

The  results  were  disastrous.  There  was 
an  immediate  drain  on  the  funds  avail- 
able for  mortgage  lending  and  an  accom- 
panying increase  in  the  cost  of  mortgage 
funds  for  borrowers.  This  action  also  pre- 
cipitated the  longest  drop  in  housing 
starts  ever  experienced. 

Congress  wisely  put  a  limit  on  the  so- 
called  wild-card  type  of  deposit  that  re- 
sulted from  the  precipitate  July  1973  ac- 
tion, bringing  a  degree  of  stability  into 
what  was  rapidly  becoming  a  chaotic 
situation. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  regulation 
Q  authority  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  Mr. 
Garth  Marston,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  stated: 

It  is  the  strong  belief  of  this  Board  that 
the  continuation  of  rate  control  authority — 
with  an  effective  rate  differential  favoring 
savings  and  loan  associations — will  clearly  be 
required  for  an  extended  period  of  time  If 


the  S&L  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  ho\islng 
credit  needs  of  the  nation,  particularly  the 
needs  of  urban  areas  and  of  low  and  moderate 
income  households. 


STOP  DRUGS  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  Gov. 
George  Busbee  presented  resolutions, 
passed  by  the  Georgia  General  Assem- 
bly, to  Peter  Bensinger  and  Hiram  Hag- 
gett  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration and  A.  Reginald  Eaves  and  Eldrin 
A.  Bell  of  the  Atlanta  Department  of 
Public  Safety  for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts to  "stop  drugs  at  the  source." 

I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  organized  and  effective  narcotics  en- 
forcement efforts  because  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  been  conducting  oversight  hearings 
into  narcotics  enforcement  efforts  for  al- 
most 2  years. 

One  of  the  major  problem  areas  iden- 
tified by  the  subcommittee  investigations 
was  the  need  for  increased  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  enforcement  officials.  The  sub- 
committee   concluded    that   State    and 
local  enforcement  efforts  should  stres? 
concentration  on  street  dealers  and  ad- 
dicts with  Federal  enforcement  conce»i 
trating  on  conspiracy  cases  against  higJ 
level  traffickers  in  an  attempt  to  reduc 
the  amount  of  narcotics  brought  into  tn- 
United  States. 

Mr.  Peter  Bensinger,  head  of  the  Fed 
eral  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  Hiram  Haggett,  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  coping  with  our  drug  en- 
forcement problems  but  recognize  that 
they  cannot  do  it  alone.  Reginald  Eaves 
and  Eldrin  Bell  have  responded  to  grass- 
roots efforts  and  cooperated  with  Fed- 
eral initiatives  to  "stop  drugs  at  the 
source." 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
Governor  Busbee  and  the  general  assem- 
bly should  honor  these  four  men  today 
for  their  leadership  in  using  all  the  re- 
sources available  to  "stop  drugs." 
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STRATEGIC  ARMS  AND  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  seminar  which 
was  conducted  on  Thursday,  February  17 
on  the  "Future  of  Detente."  Particioating 
in  the  informative,  challenging  discus- 
sion were  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant, Averell  Harriman,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James;  Richard  J.  Bamet,  codirec- 
tor  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies; 
and  Walter  Clemens,  fellow  at  the  Ken- 
nan  Institute  for  Advanced  Russian 
Studies  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars.  The  view- 
points represented  there  were  a  valuable 
contribution  in  the  dialog  in  this  coun- 
try on  SALT,  in  particular,  and  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  in  general. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  three  Soviet 
experts  sneaking  on  United  States-So- 
viet relations  agree  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  seize 
the  unique  opportunity  facing  both  coim- 
tries  to  negotiate  a  major  new  SALT 
agreement.  Bamet  said: 


I  agree  so  much  with  .  .  .  CSovernor  Harri- 
man that  this  Is  a  very  critical  moment.  I 
think  we  can  go  in  that  direction,  or  if  we 
fail  to  grasp  the  opportunity,  both  nations 
are  in  the  grip  of  a  dynamic  which  is  taking 
us  very  fast  In  the  opposite  direction. 

Professor  Clemens  elaborated — 
The  siti'.atlon  objectively  is  very  favorable. 
Both  sides  do  have  a  kind  of  rough  equiva- 
lence from  which  they  can  make  some  kind 
of  an  agreement.  And  also  subjectively, 
Brezhnev  has  staked  his  career  on  peace, 
arms  control  and  so  on.  Carter  has  also  made 
this  a  very  Important  part  of  his  message  to 
the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  entire  seminar,  sponsored  in  part 
by  the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  seminar  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Text  of  Seminar 

Representative  Rosenthal.  There  is  no 
question  more  Important  for  American 
foreign  policy  than  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  future  of  peace  In  the 
world,  nuclear  weapons  agreements,  mili- 
tary spending,  protecting  human  freedoms — 
all  of  these  deptend  in  large  part  on  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations.  In  addressing  "The 
Future  of  Detente,"  the  panelists  wlU  be 
helping  us  to  understand  whether  and  how 
the  new  Administration  can  move  our  policy 
forward. 

Today  we  hope  to  hear  about  a  perspective 
on  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
is  not  an  implausible  "worst  ca.se"  but  a 
realistic  and  forward-looking  case.  All  of  our 
panelists  have  extensive  personal  and  pro- 
fessional experience  on  these  issues. 

■We  are  especially  fortunate  to  have  with 
us  today  Governor  Averell  Harriman,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  He  will  make  a  presenta- 
tion and  then  be  followed  by  Richard  J. 
Bamet,  Co-Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  a  former  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University's  Russian  Research  Center  and 
former  disarmament  advisor  at  the  State 
Department;  and  by  Prof.  'Walter  Clemens, 
who  currently  is  a  Fellow  at  the  Kennan 
Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies  of 
the  'Woodrow  'Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars  and  a  Professor  at  Boston 
University. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  my  co-sponsors  of 
this  series  of  seminars.  Senator  McGovern 
and  Rep.  Schroeder,  and  the  Coalition  for  a 
New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy  for  making 
this  discussion  possible  today. 

Governor  Harriman.  In  this  meeting  on 
U.S. -Soviet  relations,  we  are  here  to  discuss 
what  our  problems  are  In  the  world  today 
and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about  my  long 
experience  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  this 
is  the  fiftieth  year  since  I  first  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I've  talked  to  all  the  leaders — 
Lenin  had  died,  but  I've  talked  with  Trotsky 
and  I  dealt  with  Stalin  during  the  war.  I 
knew  Khruschev  well.  I  had  a  ten-hour  talk 
with  him  once  in  my  home  when  he  was  in 
New  York.  I've  known  Kosygln  since  1942. 
I've  seen  Breshnev  three  times  now  In  the 
last  2Vi  years.  I'm  not  a  Kremllnologlst  and 
I  don't  pretend  to  be.  But  I  think  I  can  talk 
about  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  and  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how  to  negotiate 
with  them  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  went  to  Russia  last 
September  with  the  approval  of  the  then- 
Governor  Carter.  It  was  my  own  Initiative. 
I  also  had  the  approval  of  the  State  De- 
partment. I  talked  with  Secretary  Brezhnev 
at  that  time  in  three  sessions  of  over  6  hours 
In  total  length.  I  know  what's  on  his  mind 


In  regard  to  the  subjects  we're  discussing 
this  afternoon — the  question  of  our  rela- 
tions and  the  nuclear  question.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  why  Paul  Warnke  is  the  best 
man  the  President  could  get  to  carry  on  with 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  there  is  one  man  who  Is  going  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament, 
his  name  Is  Jimmy  Carter.  He's  the  man  who 
Is  going  to  do  it  and  he  Is  entitled  to  have 
the  people  he  wants  to  advise  him.  He  has 
a  great  Secretary  of  State  In  Cyrus  'Vance,  in 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  at  Defense  and  Paul 
'Warnke  for  ACDA. 

I  know  what  President  Carter  believes  on 
this  subject.  I've  had  three  talks  with  him — 
one  before  I  went  to  Russia,  once  after  I 
returned  from  Russia  and  then  after  he  was 
elected  President.  We  have  an  opportunity 
now  which  we  may  never  have  again  to  get 
nuclear  weapons  under  control  and  to  get 
real  non-proliferation.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  have  given  up  on  that  question. 
President  Carter  has  not  given  up.  He  has 
the  intention  of  using  every  bit  of  power  he 
has  to  achieve  that  end. 

President  Carter  knows  the  first  step  is 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  this  very  dangerous  nuclear 
arms  race  and  have  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  treaty  and  to  take  other  steps  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons.  He  is  already  doing  this, 
taking  steps  to  reduce  the  problems  of  pro- 
liferation by  talking  with  the  West  Germans, 
the  Pakistanis,  the  Brazilians,  the  French. 

Let  me  first  say  that  there  are  some  things 
I  know  about  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  can  tell  you  about  the  Soviet 
Union  without  any  question.  The  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  want  to  have  a 
nuclear  war.  They  are  Just  as  keen  as  we  are 
to  prevent  that  from  happening.  'Why  isn't 
It  natural  that  they  should  be.  They  had 
just  come  through  one  of  the  most  tragic 
wars  that  any  nation  had  ever  fout?ht.  There 
were  twenty  million  people  killed.  Every 
family  lost  someone,  a  father,  a  brother,  a 
cousin,  or  an  uncle. 

They  don't  want  to  have  a  war  come  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  I  know.  Secretary 
Brezhnev  has  made  It  very  clear  to  me  in 
the  three  talks  that  I've  had  with  him  and 
he  has  made  it  clear  to  the  public. 

It  is  absolutely  senseless  for  these  people 
to  say  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  work 
for  a  nuclear  capability  that  would  give  them 
a  first  strike  and  that  they  have  a  civil  de- 
fense program  which  will  mean  that  they 
will  have  only  twenty  million  casualties. 
They  don't  want  to  see  their  country  de- 
stroyed. They  built  this  country  up.  You 
have  to  go  to  Leningrad  to  see  how  they  are 
rebuilding  every  one  of  the  czarlst  palaces. 
They  didn't  want  to  let  the  Germans  take 
any  of  their  national  heritage  away. 

'We  and  they  know  that  these  ciiles  ■would 
be  destroyed.  It  Is  absolute  nonsense  to  think 
that  that  is  their  oblectlve.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Brezhnev  assured  me  in  1973  and  then 
recently  that  his  objectives  were  the  same 
as  President  Carter's:  to  have  a  SALT  II 
and  then  promotly  come  to  another  nego- 
tiated agreement  for  mutual  reduction  in 
nuclear  armaments.  This  is  what  tbey  stated 
that  they  want.  This  Is  what  the  President 
has  stated  that  he  wants. 

We  have  a  chance  now  that  we  may  never 
have  aeain  because  science  is  developing  on 
both  sides  in  such  a  way  that  if  we  go  much 
further.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  come 
to  an  agreement  because  we  won't  be  able  to 
verify  that  agreement.  I  believe  in  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  can  be  verified. 
General  agreements,  beginning  with  Yalta 
they  have  not  kept.  But  they  have  kept  spe- 
cific agreements  that  can  be  verified. 

Paul  Warnke  is  the  man  that  the  President 
has  chosen  to  engage  In  these  negotiations.  I 


know  him  well.  I  worked  with  him  when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  Is  for  a  strong  de- 
fense as  much  as  anyone  in  the  country.  But 
he's  for  controls  on  the  nuclear  weapons.  He 
is  not  for  unilateral  disarmament.  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  some  people  who  are 
opposing  him  seem  psychopathic  and  even 
dishonorable.  I  see  there  is  a  committee  or- 
ganized called  the  Emergency  Coalition 
Against  Unilateral  Disarmament.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  Is  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of 
Warnke  as  a  menace  to  the  nation  because  he 
Is  for  unilateral  disarmament.  That  Is  an 
absolute  and  utter  lie. 

Paul  Warnke  has  suggested,  which  anybody 
with  any  intelligence  can  suggest,  that  one 
of  the  things  that  we  can  do  if  we  can't  come 
to  a  full  agreement  is  to  show  mutual  re- 
straint. What  he  has  proposed  is  that  for  a 
period  of  time,  we  agree  to  do  thus  and  so 
providing  the  Soviet  Union  shows  a  parallel 
restraint.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  which 
was  one  of  the  terms  he  used.  If  they  haven't 
done  It,  then  of  course  we  will  go  ahead. 

At  the  present  time,  no  one  can  say  that 
we  are  second  in  nuclear  power.  The  Russians 
want  to  be  equal  with  us.  It's  unfortunate, 
but  they  have  certain  capabilities  which  are 
greater  than  ours  in  Individual  weapons  such 
as  more  throw  weight  and  we  have  greater 
numbers  of  warheads  and  far  greater  accu- 
racy. 

We  are  at  tlie  point  where  the  President 
uses  the  words  "rough  equivalence, "  so  that 
neither  side  can  claim  superiority  and  the 
world  win  recognize  that.  That  Is  probably 
not  very  Important  physically,  but  politically 
It  is  Important. 

I  remember  having  a  talk  with  Mr.  Kosy- 
gln In  1965,  and  he  was  urging  that  we  come 
to  a  discussion  of  control  of  nuclear  power 
and  non-proliferation.  He  said,  "what  differ- 
ence does  It  make?"  This  is  Kosygin's  own 
words.  "What  difference  does  it  make?  We 
can  destroy  each  other  twenty  times  over. 
what  difference  does  It  make  If  one  could  do 
it  twenty-one  times  and  the  other  only 
nineteen  times?"  But  even  that  Isn't  the 
President's  proposal.  His  proposal  is  for  us 
to  have  rough  equivalence,  and  that  should 
be  our  objective. 

And  that  is  an  objective  which  Paul 
Warnke  as  a  negotiator  can  give  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  rarely  worked  with  a  man  in 
Government  who  is  as  effective,  dedicated 
as  Paul  Warnke  is.  He  didn't  want  this 
Job.  It  Is  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  do  It. 
But  the  President  asked  him  to  do  It  and  he 
changed  his  mind  and  accepted  it. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  what  are 
the  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
word  "detente"  I'm  afraid  shouldn't  be  u.sed, 
because  anybody  can  be  against  a  French 
word.  But  j'ou  can't  be  against  what  is  being 
tried  to  be  done.  It's  called  "relaxation  of 
tensions."  That's  too  complicated.  I  call  it 
attempting  to  Improve  our  relations.  I  think 
that's  something  that  we  ought  to  call  it 
and  that  ■ve  ought  to  have  in  mind. 

The  fir^t  Is  In  the  nuclear  field  and  that 
can  be  achieved  at  the  present  time  because 
Brezhnev  and  the  President  both  are  anxious 
to  do  it.  And  if  we're  not  blocked  In  this 
country  by  people  who  want  to  block  it,  who 
want  to  stiy  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
think  our  defense  Is  better  effective  with 
that.  This  may  be  the  same  group  that  may 
try  to  prevent  a  Senate  confirmation  of  a 
deal  that  he  makes.  But  It'll  be  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's deal.  It  won't  be  Paul  Warnke's  or  it 
won't  be  'Vance's  or  anybody  else.  We've  got 
to  have  confidence  In  our  President  because 
this  is  one  field  in  which  be  Is  an  expert. 

When  I  was  Ambassador  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion during  the  war,  I  was  the  first  to  warn 
President  Roosevelt  that  we  were  going  to 
have  difficulties  with  Stalin  in  the  post  war 
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period.  That  we  were  not  golnj 
cooperation  which  he  hoped 
at  that  time,  they  would 
world    communlzed.   I 
press    conference,    off    the 
Francisco  In  1945,  and  I  said 
objectives  and  Kremlin 
be  reconciled.  They  want  to  _ 
der  communist  dictatorships 
ships  of  the  proletariat,  wlthc 
human  rights  which  we  bellev 
But  we  have  to  live  on  this 
without    war,    and    therefore 
to  compose  our  differences 
Two  men  walked  out  of  that  . 
said  that  they  wouldn't  talk 
monger."    I've    been    called    t 
munlsm  for  the  same  views.  I 
same    views     because    I    have 
Brezhnev  say  that  he  wants  to 
tlons,  that  he  wants  to  come  to 
In  this  nuclear  field.  He  want^ 
our  cultural  relations,  our 
He  wants  a  reduction  In  our 
forces  as  well.  But  In  his  same 
in  Moscow  In  May  of  1975 
President  at  the  30th  annlv 
tlon  of  VE  Day.  his  speech  was 
tion  of  victory,  but  It  was  a  ^ 
Thirty  years  of  peace  and  we 
It  perpetual  In  every  way  we 
And  he  said,  we've  worked  w. 
the  American,  British,  and  th« 
war  and  now  we  ought  to  be 
together  for  peace.  And  he 
ment  to  what  we  did,  of  c. 
of   the    tragedies   that   have 
thirty  years  of  peace — twenty 
killed,  the  terrible  human  suf.. 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  a 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  then  he 
talk  about  the  communist  ^_ 
part  it  was  going  to  play  In  tl 
He  believes,  as  all  the  other 
do,  that  they  have  the  truth  b' 
Is  destined  to  live.  Fifty  years 
the  Soviet  Union  to  see  what 
this  revolution.  I  made  up  my 
was     a     reactionary     revolutlofe 
throughout  history  has  struggle  1 
dipnlty  and  Individual  rights 
shlo  of  the  few  telling  the  .. 
obligation  to  serve  the  state  is 
all  humanity  has  fought  for. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  spoke 
coexistence.    I    said    it's    going 
petltlve  coexistence.  I  think  tha 
we  ought  to  use.  I  mentioned 
Governor  Carter,  then  candldat  s 
that  I  am  ready  to  accept  that 
and  he  said,   "so  am   I."  I   th 
should  recognize  that.  They 
rous  as  they  were  and  they 
to   take   as   many  risks  as 
they    stlU    believe    that    c 
sweep  the  world  and  that  as 
they  win  bury  us.  He  didn't  „ 
clear  destruction  but  they  are 
live  us.  That  communism  will 
of  what  he  calls  capitalism. 

We   don't   believe   that.   We 
we  have  the  moral  'ssues  which 

and  crave.  I  think  President 

did  in  the  manner  In  which  he 
human  rights  all  over  thj   ..„. 
been  neglectful  of  that  In  the 
has  been  a  mistake.  Wherever 
have  stood  for  our 
Kennedy  was  another — when 
pie  felt  that  they  had  lost  a 

I   was   m   Moscow   when 
People   wept  in   the  streets 
Why?  Because  they  thought  „_ 
a  friend:  They  thought  they  ha< 
who  would  work  for  peace.  It 
token  with  Kennedy.  In  the 
South  America  and  Africa,  he 
across  the  idea  that  he  cared 
They  had  his  plctvire  hung  up. 
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President  Carter  is  going  to  be  another  presi- 
dent that  the  people  of  the  world  are  going 
to  respect.  But  I'll  hurry  back  now  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speech  at  the  celebration  of  VE 
day.  He  said,  and  he  used  these  words,  "Our 
high  principled  support  for  liberation  move- 
ments all  over  th©  world" — you  all  know 
what  liberation  movements  mean — that 
means  communism  subversive  activity  all 
over  the  world— "will  add  to  our  strength, 
to  our  prestige,  and  to  our  popularity." 
Now,  we  have  got  to  believe  him,  number 
one,  that  he  doesn't  want  war,  that  he 
dcesn't  want  to  bring  nuclear  war  to  the 
Soviet  people,  he  doesn't  want  to  see  any 
fighting  over  Soviet  soil.  His  language  is 
a  little  bit  pleasanter  than  Khruschev's.  Mr. 
Khruachev  said  that  he  was  going  to  sup- 
port all  the  wars  of  liberation;  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  Improved,  at  least,  by  saying  that  he's 
going  to  support  liberation  movements. 
They  haven't  been  very  successful  at  doing 
It.  We  haven't  got  time  to  review  It  in  more 
detail. 

But,  If  we  recognize  that  challenge,  and 
it  is  a  challenge,  there  are  certain  things 
that  we  have  to  do.  I  want  to  say  that 
number  1  of  all  the  things  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  make  the  American  society  to 
work  and  to  work  for  all  the  people.  We 
have  to  get  out  of  this  recession.  We  have 
to  get  it  on  a  sound  economic  basis  and 
we  have  to  take  care  of  our  social  problems 
better  than  in  the  past.  Then  we  have  to 
do  our  share,  as  President  Carter  said,  we 
want  to  Join  the  other  Industrial  nations 
to  see  what  we  can  do  to  do  our  share  for 
the  third  world.  Fortunately,  as  a  result  of 
what  we  have  done,  there  are  other  countries 
that  are  able  to  take  on  their  share.  But 
the  leadership  always  should  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  it  comes  from  others  and 
they  are  right,  we  should  follow  them. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  we  have  to  keep 
our  conventional  forces  so  that  the  other 
side  can  in  no  sense  endanger  the  situation 
in  Europe.  I  think  we  have,  to  some  extent, 
neglected  the  conventional  forces. 

But  I  think  this  Idea  of  us  going  ahead 
with  the  nuclear  arms  races  Is  absolute  In- 
sanity. How  are  we  going  to  win  the  com- 
petition against  communism  by  nuclear 
weapons?  I  ask  you  that.  I  ask  anybody  that. 
How  are  we  going  to  win  it?  All  we  would 
do  is  destroy  ourselves  in  the  process  and 
contribute  to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 
We  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  competi- 
tive coexistence  with  communism  by  peace- 
ful means,  by  using  our  resources  to  Improve 
our  own  society  and  help  others  do  the  same. 
I  want  to  say  that  we  must  never  let  our 
conventional  forces  In  any  way  be  so  weak 
that  we  cannot  do  their  Job.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  who  is  first  or  who  is  second.  There 
are  certain  things  that  we  need  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  nation  and  working  with  our 
allies'  security  In  NATO.  That  we  should 
provide  for.  I  haven't  got  time  to  go  into  it 
today. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  moral  Issues,  the  social  Issues,  the  eco- 
nomic issues  are  the  Important  Lssues — not 
nuclear  war.  Again  I  say  we'll  never  win  the 
battle  against  communism  if  we  don't  seize 
this  opportunity.  If  we  follow  the  advice  of 
some  people  and  try  to  keep  this  nuclear 
arms  race  going.  We  have  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  for  the  first  time  a  presi- 
dent who  understands  and  Is  an  expert  in 
the  nuclear  field.  We  have  on  the  other  side 
Brezhnev  who  Is  ready  to  cooperate.  It  is 
going  to  be  tough  because  they  want  to  be 
recognized  an  an  equivalent  power.  We  must 
accept  that  and  President  Carter  is  wise 
enough  to  accept  that. 

But  Brezhnev  has  got  his  people.  In  the 
first  place,  he's  got  communists  who  don't 
want  to  Improve  relations  with  the  United 
States  because  they  feel  that  It  weakens 
their  position  In  the  communist  world  be- 
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coming  so  closely  associated  with  the  capi- 
talist country  and  they  are  probably  right 
In  that.  They've  got  military  who  see  that 
we  are  way  ahead  in  certain  aspects.  Our 
military  see  where  they  are  way  ahead.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  musi  be  the 
final  arbitrator  and  we  ought  to  trust  him 
to  do  so. 

We  ought  to  get  behind  President  Carter 
and  help  him  in  his  negotiations  and  not 
try  to  prevent  him  from  achieving  this  goal 
that  is  the  most  essential:  preventing  nu- 
clear war.  There  is  no  other  thing  that  Is 
more  essential  than  that.  That  Is  what  his 
objective  is.  He  has  every  right  to  call  upon 
every  American  to  support  him  In  that  effort. 
Representative  Rosenthal.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Governor  Harriman.  Mr.  Barnet. 
Richard  Barnet.  I  agree  very  much  with 
the  general  tone  of  Governor  Harriman's  re- 
marks. I  think  in  this  crucial  task  of  pre- 
venting nuclear  war,  we  need  to  look  much 
more  coldly  and  realistically  at  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  It. 
George  Kennan  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
some  of  our  problems  have  been  that  we 
Just  don't  understand  the  way  the  Russians 
think.  They  don't  think  the  way  that  some 
of  our  military  experts  and  our  Russian  ex- 
perts think  they  think.  They  think  actually 
a  good  deal  more  in  military  matters  the  way 
that  we  think.  Let's  look  for  a  minute  at  the 
way  this  nuclear  arms  race  has  developed. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
from  the  start  been  significantly  ahead  In 
all  aspects  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  was 
the  United  States  that  first  developed  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
first  developsd  the  long  range  missile,  the 
MIRV,  now  the  cruise  missile. 

Now  if  we  look  at  Soviet  behavior  In  the 
military  field,  it  has  been  across  the  board 
Imitated  behavior  of  American  technological 
development.  The  Importance  of  that  is  two 
fold.  First,  I  think  it  explains  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  the  explanation  of  those  who 
are  now  beating  the  drums  for  huge  military 
Increases  In  the  budget  and  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  a  man  like  Paul 
Warnke  who  understands  the  security  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  as  to  what  the  Soviets 
are  up  to.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  for  a 
good  part  of  this  period  tried  not  to  Join  us  in 
this  race  because  they  had  trouble  making 
the  commitment  to  resources.  Khrushchev 
during  his  period  tried  to  bluff  the  United 
States,  \ised  bluster,  used  all  kinds  of  pun- 
gent language  to  try  to  get  certain  conces- 
sions, certain  political  objectives  which  he 
ultimately  failed  to  achieve. 

The  Soviet  Union  suffered  a  severe  set  back 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The 
basic  disparity  between  American  nuclear 
power  and  Soviet  military  power  was  revealed. 
What  clearly  happened  at  that  time  was  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  decided  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  achieve  anything  like  an  equal 
status  as  a  poltilcal  power,  as  a  great  power 
In  the  world,  unless  they  made  the  commit- 
ment to  build  up  their  military  forces. 

They  proceeded  to  build  up  and  there  was 
indeed  a  rapid  and  substantial  military  build 
up  during  the  period  of  the  1960's  and  early 
70's  and  that  build  up  is  still  going  on.  When 
the  build  up  achieved  the  point  when  the 
United  States,  under  the  last  administra- 
tion, said  that  we  were  roughly  equal,  the 
United  States  made  some  agreements  on 
Berlin,  on  Germany,  on  arms  control,  that 
the  Soviets  had  tried  to  get  for  a  long  time. 
If  we  look  for  a  minute  at  this  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Soviet  politician, 
a  Soviet  leader,  the  lesson  that  they  have 
learned  Is  pretty  much  the  lesson  that  we 
have  believed:  That  you  get  results,  you  get 
people  to  listen  to  you,  If  you  speak  from  a 
position  of  power. 

So  we  have  the  situation  today  where  the 
two  powers  are  Jockeying  for  a  position  of 
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being  "number  one."  Neither  of  us  has  yet 
accepted  the  notion  of  what  It  means  to  be, 
m  effect,  in  a  position  of  rough  equality  or 
parity.  I  think  the  Soviets  would  like  to  be  in 
that  position,  I  think  there  are  people  in  this 
Administration  who  would  like  to  move  to 
precisely  the  same  point. 

That  Is  why  I  agree  so  much  with  you. 
Governor  Harriman,  that  this  is  a  very  criti- 
cal moment.  I  think  we  can  go  in  that  direc- 
tion or,  if  we  fall  to  grasp  the  opportunity, 
both  nations  are  in  the  grip  of  a  dynamic 
which  is  taking  us  very  fast  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

By  that  I  mean  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  many 
aspects  becoming  more  like  the  United  States 
In  its  foreign  policy  and  In  its  military  de- 
ployments. The  so-called  "convergence"  that 
people  have  talked  about,  usually  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  policy.  In  the  foreign  policy 
area  it  does  not  Improve  things  but  greatly 
adds  to  the  danger. 

While  I  agree  with  Governor  Harriman 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  essentially  cau- 
tious In  the  deploying  of  their  forces,  they 
have  been  very  careful  to  avoid  war,  nonethe- 
less I  think  there  is  some  Increase  now  in 
their  willingness  to  do  certain  things  that  we 
have  taken  for  granted.  As  things  that  we 
should  always  be  doing:  namely,  sending  our 
ships  around  the  world,  creating  bases  on 
foreign  continents,  beginning  to  ship  vast 
amounts  of  arms  to  distant  continents,  en- 
couraging client  states  to  send  troops  into 
foreign  wars,  as  in  Angola.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  that  Increase  If  we  do  not  come 
to  some  agreement  as  to  how  we  can  live  to- 
gether, without  courting  this  kind  of  incredi- 
ble danger. 

It  Is  not  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  de- 
mented plan  to  win  a  nuclear  war  or  to  con- 
vince anybody  that  they  can  win  a  nuclear 
war.  There  is  no  responsible  leader  In  any  of 
these  countries  who  has  had  a  twenty  minute 
briefing  on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  unforeseeable  in- 
calculable consequences  of  any  kind  of  nu- 
clear strike,  who  could  possibly  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  you  could  ever  win  a  nuclear 
war.  That  is  simply  nonsense. 

But  I  do  think  that  there  is  an  equally 
dangerous  illusion  that  Is  present  on  both 
Bides:  that  somehow  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
used  for  political  purposes.  That  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  used  to  increase  one's  power 
to  deal  with  some  political  situation  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  world.  Some  people 
talk  about  making  nuclear  weapons  relevant 
to  local  contests. 

Besides  the  Incredible  danger  of  that,  I 
think  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  arms 
race  we  can  see  how  foolish  a  hope  that  is. 
The  fact  Is  that  when  the  United  States  had 
a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  that  was  the 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  made  the  bold- 
est moves  that  they  have  made,  whether  It 
was  Berlin  blockade,  whether  it  was  Korea. 
The  Soviet  Union  didn't  have  the  capability 
In  those  days  of  landing  even  a  single  nuclear 
weapon  on  the  United  States. 

Similarly  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its 
power,  the  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  use  these 
nuclear  weapons  for  what  our  military  doc- 
trine and  the  political  lore  suggest  that  we 
can  use  them  for.  They  are  good  only  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is  for  retaliation,  the  threat 
of  retaliation  against  a  nuclear  attack.  And 
for  that  purpose,  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
can  be  very  drastically  reduced. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
given  our  strengths  and  given  our  weak- 
nesses, that  the  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  demilitarized.  That  means 
that  while  I  agree  with  Governor  Harriman 
that  we  are  In  a  competition,  it  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  move  that 
competition  away  from  the  military  sphere. 
The  military  sphere  Is  the  one  area  where  the 
Soviet  Umon  Is  most  able  to  compete  with 


us  and  where  the  danger  of  confrontation  is 
the  greatest. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  differ  on 
and  that  Is  on  the  area  of  the  conventional 
forces.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
separate  the  danger  of  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe  with  a  presence  of  over  7,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  on  our  side  alone  from  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  I  am  persuaded  by 
statements  of  the  Commandant  of  our  Ma- 
rines and  others  that  the  likelihood  of  keep- 
ing a  nuclear  war  In  Europe  limited  is  very 
small. 

The  Soviets  have  little  Incentive  to  Invade 
Western  Europe.  Again  looking  at  It  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  leader,  why  would 
that  solve  any  of  the  problems  that  they 
face — they  face  enormous  domestic  prob- 
lems. Nor  do  I  see  how  that  would  further 
the  goal  which  Governor  Harriman  talked 
about  of  conimunizlng  the  world.  The  fact  is 
that  they  have  an  exceedingly  tenuous  hold 
on  Eastern  Europe  after  thirty  years  of  oc- 
cupation. The  notion  that  they  could  through 
military  means  extend  their  dominion  is 
remote. 

For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
military  deployments  in  Europe  ought  now 
to  better  reflect  the  political  realities  of  both 
sides.  We  have  a  situation  where  the  political 
expectations  on  both  sides,  the  real  danger 
of  war  and  fear  of  attack,  are  out  of  kilter 
with  the  military  deployments,  which  really 
operate  on  the  assumption  that  war  is  immi- 
nent and  the  danger  of  attack  is  very  real. 

I  would  suggest  strongly  that  this  admin- 
istration begin  now  to  revive  the  kinds  ol 
proposals  that  were  discussed,  many  of  them 
put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  themselves 
in  the  50's  and  60's,  for  a  disengagement,  for 
a  thinning  out  in  Europe,  for  a  world  of 
reducing  the  military  confrontation  in  Eu- 
rope that  still  poses  a  great  danger  of  escalat- 
ing Into  a  nuclear  war. 

Finally  I  would  absolutely  support  what 
Governor  Harriman  says  about  the  relation- 
ship of  inner  strength  and  our  national  secu- 
rity posture.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nation 
that  Is  going  to  win  this  competition  is,  first, 
the  nation  that  understands  best  what  the 
real  security  problems  are,  that  has  a  right 
sense  what  the  right  priorities  are.  Second, 
is  the  one  that  is  best  able  to  deal  with  its 
own  domestic  problems. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  both  troubled  societies.  They  are  enor- 
mous, continental  aggregates  of  power  that 
have  gone  through  some  enormous  up- 
heavals— the  Soviet  Union  more  than  we — 
and  are  at  a  point  In  their  history  where  they 
face  very  serious  problems  in  dealing  with 
their  economy  and  in  living  up  to  the  ideals 
on  which  their  own  societies  are  based.  This 
is  also  true  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  presents  itself  not  as  a  repressive 
society,  which  In  many  ways  it  Is,  but  as  one 
which  has  moved  towards  providing  a  decent 
life  for  people.  They  have  that  problem  as  we 
do. 

A  nation  needs  to  be  dedicated  to  strength- 
ening its  own  economy,  to  extending  democ- 
racy and  to  understanding  and  facing  its 
real  security  problems.  We  are  facing  the 
problem  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  the 
fossil  fuel  economy  on  which  a  whole  in- 
dustrial civilization  is  based.  If  one  were  to 
compare  that  as  a  security  problem  versus 
the  remote  possibility  that  the  Russians 
were  going  to  attack  us,  we  would  have  to 
put  that  as  a  much  greater  threat.  Yet  the 
strategy  which  we  pursue  In  order  to  deal 
with  security  threats  which  are  highly  re- 
mote keeps  us  from  dealing  with  our  real 
problems.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  dilem- 
mas that  we  now  face. 

Those  who  say  the  arms  race  is  really  a 
psychological  problem,  not  really  hardware, 
that  the  Soviets  are  going  to  somehow  scare 
us  with  their  stockpile.  That  doesn't  really 


depend  on  the  Soviet  stockpile,  that  depends 
upon  us.  That  depends  how  much  we  under- 
stand of  the  world  we  are  living  in  and  how 
much  we  derive  inner  strength  from  creation 
of  a  decent  society  here  In  America. 

We  have  it  within  our  own  power  to  build 
the  psychological  defenses  that  come  from 
creating  a  successful  society:  one  based  on 
social  strengths.  Or  we  can  capitulate  to  the 
fears  that  will  ultimately  kill  us. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Clemens. 

Walter  Clemens.  I  would  like  to  put  for- 
ward seven  or  eight  analytical  propositions 
which  may  help  in  analyzing  what  Governor 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Barnet  have  said. 

The  first  deals  with  Soviet  Intentions.  So- 
viet intentions  bears  on  Soviet  priorities.  We 
have  heeird  that  the  Soviets  are  interested, 
are  intending  even,  to  acquire  superiority 
over  the  United  States  and  perhaps  to  mount 
a  first  strike.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  look 
at  the  historical  record,  that  Soviet  values 
are  quite  different  from  the  kind  that  are 
suggested  In  that  kind  of  argument.  I  think 
the  values  behind  Soviet  policy  have  been, 
number  one.  the  security  of  their  regime; 
second,  security  of  their  state;  third,  the 
security  of  their  hold  on  Eastern  Europe; 
fourth,  modernization  of  their  economy;  and 
fifth,  way  down  on  the  list,  would  be  their 
Influence  in  the  communist  movement  and 
their  influence  in  the  Third  World.  All  of 
that  particularly,  as  Governor  Harriman 
knows,  the  concern  with  modernizing  their 
own  economy  and  raismg  their  11%'lng  stand- 
ards makes  very  remote  their  Interest  even 
In  competing  with  us  in  the  way  that  they 
would  have  to  in  order  to  achieve  any  kind  of 
superiority  and  absolutely  remote  that  they 
would  ever  consider  a  first  strike. 

Secondly,  if  you  look  at  the  historical 
record,  most  Soviet  foreign  policy  behavior 
has  been  defensive  in  character.  That  was 
their  primary  consideration:  how  to  defend 
their  own  state  against  external  threats. 
There  have  been  some  exceptions  to  that.  In 
the  very  early  years  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
they  did  use  considerable  armed  force  to 
reincorporate  border  areas  that  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Czarlst  empire  and  had  got- 
ten away  during  World  War  I.  Secondly,  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II,  they  expanded  In 
Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries,  partly 
Justifying  that  as  a  way  of  getting  back  the 
Czarlst  patrimony,  but  motivated  primarily 
by  the  desire  to  put  territory  between  Hitler 
and  them.  After  the  war,  they  pursued 
whatever  advantages  they  had  and  did  ex- 
tend Soviet  power  into  Eastern  Europe,  but 
that  was  a  ca.se  of,  in  a  sense,  repulsing  an 
invader  and  then  collecting  in  some  way  on 
a  war  that  .somebody  else  started. 

But  there  is  no  pattern  of  general  ag- 
gressiveness. 

As  the  third  proposition,  most  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Soviets  have  threatened  world 
peace  have  come  from  a  sense  of  inferiority 
rather  than  parity  or  superiority.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  their  sense  of  Inferiority  vis  a 
vis  Hitler  that  led  them  to  the  agreement 
with  the  Germans  in  1939  where  they  divided 
up  Eastern  EXirope.  It  was  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness in  the  late  1950's  that  led  to  the  kind 
of  pressures  that  they  put  on  Berlin  at  that 
time.  It  was  a  sense  of  weakness  vis  a  vis 
the  United  States  and  the  strategic  arms 
race  that  led  them  to  explode  the  world's 
largest  hydrogen  bomb  In  1961.  It  was  a  sense 
of  weakness  that  led  them  to  try  to  overcome 
a  missile  gap  by  putting  some  of  their  mis- 
siles in  Cuba. 

Now  those  were  all  dangerous  things,  I 
grant  you,  but  all  of  them  were  attempts  to 
overcome  a  balance  of  power  that  was  un- 
favorable to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  a  fourth  point  is  that  Soviet  arms 
control  policy  has  usually  followed  what  you 
might  call  "strat^ic  rationality."  When  they 
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The  one  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that 
If  we  do  Insist  on  absolute  equality  of  forces 
to  be  regulated,  "shrimps  may  first  learn  to 
whistle."  That's  a  Khrushchev  saying.  Unless 
we  can  accept  the  Idea  of  rough  equivalence, 
we're  not  going  to  get  an  agreement.  We 
have  things  that  they  don't  have.  They  have 
things  that  we  don't  have.  In  addition,  they 
have  all  kinds  of  geographical  problems  that 
we  don't  have  and  they're  surrounded  by  a 
bunch  of  enemies  that  we  don't  have,  rang- 
ing from  China  to  West  Germany  to,  per- 
haps. East  Germany.  They're  surrounded  by 
enemies.  About  the  biggest  enemy  that  we 
have  nearby  Is  Cuba  and  even  there  the  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  changing. 

Now  It  Is  possible  to  get  an  arms  control 
agreement  even  though  you  don't  have  abso- 
lute equality  In  the  weapons  to  be  regulated. 
If  you're  talking  about  central  weapons  sys- 
tems you  do  need  a  rough  parity  of  some 
kind.  You  need  an  assurance  of  a  credible 
second  strike  after  the  agreement  has  been 
conceived.  But  It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
you  have  exactly  the  same  things  that  we 
do. 

It's  Important  also  that  we  work  In  phase. 
Both  sides  seem  to  agree  that  this  Is  a  mo- 
ment of  opportunity  and  If  we  let  It  pass  It 
may  very  well  be  a  successor  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Is  less  amenable  to  arms 
control,  less  Interested  In  It,  than  Brezhnev. 
Finally,  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  In  behalf  of 
mutual  restraint.  This  notion  goes  back  to 
some  negotiations  that  Governor  Harrlman, 
himself,  took  part  In,  In  1962-63.  At  that 
time,  there  was  almost  a  textbook  example 
of  what  psychologist  Charles  Osgood  has 
called  "graduated  reciprocity  In  tension  re- 
duction." The  Soviets  agreed  that  they  would 
pull  their  missiles  out  of  Cuba.  We  agreed 
that  we  would  not  invade  Cuba.  We  also 
agreed  that  we  would  pull  our  missiles  out 
of  Turkey.  We'd  already  planned  to  do  that 
but  we  told  the  Russians  that  we  were  going 
to  go  through  with  It 

A  little  bit  later  we  reached  the  hotline 
agreement  to  show  that  we  were  serious.  We 
decided  not  to  test  any  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  announced  that  we  would  do  that. 
Kennedy  made  his  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity, called  "A  Strategy  of  Peace."  In  which 
he  recounted,  as  Governor  Harrlman  did  to- 
day, the  war  losses  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
let  them  know  that  we  knew  that  they  were 
not  some  kind  of  wild  Huns,  but  Instead 
that  they  were  human  beings  like  the  rest 
of  us.  There  was  a  restraint  In  our  propa- 
ganda to  the  Soviets  and  they  responded  in 
kind.  Soon.  Governor  Harrlman  was  there  and 
was  able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Both  sides  tried  to  keep  their  momentum 
going.  We  promised  to  try  to  get  something 
going  In  Western  Europe  In  the  form  of  a 
security  agreement  between  East  and  West. 
Later  In  1963  we  were  able  to  achieve  a 
gsntlemen's  agreement  limiting  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  in  outer  space. 

Even  after  Kennedy's  assassination,  Lyndon 
Johnson  tried  to  keep  up  this  momentum. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  pledged  In  early  '64  that  we  would 
slow  down  our  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials. We  were  already  engaging  then  in 
some  reduction  of  our  defense  budget  on  a 
plan  that  Khruschev  called  "disarmament  by 
mutual  example." 

When  both  sides  are  as  strong  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States,  both  of  us 
have  room  for  taking  initiatives  for  peace. 
Representative  ROSENTHAL.  Thank  you 
very  very  much,  gentlemen.  Let  me  just  re- 
peat we  must  withdraw  from  this  room  at 
four  o'clock  so  that  we  have  a  half-hour  for 
questions.  The  questions  should  be  short, 
concise  and  generally  useful.  The  statements 
should  be  extremelv  limited.  I  merely  wanted 
to  say  that  we  should  try  to  avoid  long. 


lengthy  statements  and  make  use  of  the 
unique  opportunity  we  have  with  these  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  engage  in  a  dialogue 

The  floor  is  open. 

Q.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  some  break- 
throughs in  science.  Is  there  some  way 
that  the  whole  research  and  development 
race  could  be  controlled  in  a  future  arms 
control  agreement? 

Harriman.  Well,  I  think  they  have  and  we 
have  too.  There  are  two  ways  to  do  it  One  Is 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  which  both  Mr 
Brezhnev  and  President  Carter  said  they 
asoire  to  and  I  hope  will  be  negotiated  The 
other  is  to  reduce  the  number,  to  a  minimum 
of  flight  tests:  that  is,  tests  of  missiles  with- 
out their  warheads.  Both  would  tend  to  re- 
duce or  make  impossible  the  scientific  devel- 
opment which  would  make  nuclear  weapons 
more  dangerous  and  lead  to  new  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons  systems. 

Q.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  as  much  of  a 
police  state  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  how  come 
they're  allowing  the  dissidents  to  speak  out? 

Harrimav.  Well,  there  has  been  a  change 
President  Roosevelt  thought  there  would  be 
a  change  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man,  and  he  felt  that  this  atheist 
philosophy  of  control  wouldn't  last.  If  the 
Soviet  people  were,  too  religious,  they  would 
throw  it  off.  I  wasn't  quite  so  optimistic  at 
the  time,  but  I  was  quite  convinced  that  the 
urge  for  human  dignity  and  human  rights 
would  be  such  that  it  would  be  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  keep  that  control.  We've  seen  that  happen. 

There's  been  a  substantial  change  since 
the  Stalin  days.  It's  been  spotty,  it's  been 
up  and  down.  We  see  today  a  good  many 
things  which  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible under  the  Stalin  period.  But  they 
still  attempt  to  control.  It's  against  the  law 
to  criticise  the  system.  They  still  attempt  to 
enforce  that  law  and  that  leads  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  you  see. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  people  with 
courage  enough  to  stand  up  and  make  their 
statements.  We  can  admire  them  and,  as 
President  Carter  has  done,  express  our  sup- 
port for  them.  But  the  changes  within  the 
Soviet  Union  fundamentally  will  have  to 
come  from  within  and  I  think  that  they  will 
gradually  come  from  within.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  urge  of  humanity  is  on  our  side 
for  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  It  will 
be  Impossible  for  any  dictatorship  to  hold 
fifty  million  people  of  different  races  and 
backgroimds  under  such  close  restraint  as 
Stalin  tried  to  keep  them  and  as  they're  still 
trying  to  keep  them. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  I  think  that 
what  might  additionally  be  said  in  response 
to  your  question  is  that  they  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  world  public 
opinion  than  most  of  us  thought  they  would 
be.  In  the  last  6  to  10  years  they  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  much  more  cautious 
and  much  more  alert  to  public  opinion 
outside. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  as  much  a  monolith 
as  many  of  us  had  thought.  I  don't  know 
how  many  various  groupings  they  have 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
or  more,  but  they  are  all  very  strong  na- 
tionalistic groupings  and  it's  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  controlled.  They  had  to  use  at 
least  during  the  Stalin/Khrushchev  period 
uniquely  unorthodox  kinds  of  repressive 
measures  to  keen  the  population  under  con- 
trol. Some  of  them  have  been  relaxed  in- 
ternally because  they  were  difficult.  They've 
been  relaxed  because  there  has  been  enor- 
mous pressure  for  more  availability  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  the  kind  of  freedoms  that 
go  with  marketolace  opportunities.  They 
have  become  much  more  aware  that  they 
can  accomplish  thln^  around  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  Third  World,  by  being 
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aware  of  changes  In  public  opinion  around 
the  world. 

Barnet.  One  other  point  that  is  worth 
making  is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Soviet  Union  is  more  susceptible  to  world 
opinion  is  that  it  has  now  become  much 
more  involved  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  United  States,  economically 
and  with  exchanges  as  part  of  what  some 
people  still  call  detente.  I  agree  that  it  is 
not  the  be.st  word.  But,  it  does  refer  to  a 
relationslhp  with  one  another  in  many 
spheres  outside  of  the  military.  And  that's 
very  important  for  Its  long  term  effects  on 
human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
I  think  that  these  other  relationships  can 
be  destroyed  If  the  military  competition  in- 
tensifies or  isn't,  in  fact,  substantially 
reduced. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  be  awfully  self- 
righteous  about  the  problem  of  human  rights 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  undercut 
both  our  moral  and  our  political  power  by 
so  doing.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  some  highly  repressive  policies.  There 
are  some  real  horror  stories:  Mental  hospi- 
tal."; and  many  things. 

But  I  think  that  if  we  looked  around  the 
world  and  particularly  if  we  looked  around 
the  world  at  some  governments  that  the 
United  States  is  not  only  having  friendly 
relationships  with  but  is  supporting  and  In 
some  cases  actually  abetting  some  of  those 
policies  or  has  certainly  up  to  this  Adminis- 
tration— the  Chiles,  the  Argentlnas,  the  In- 
donesians, we  would  find  people  experienc- 
ing things  on  a  level  of  repression,  and  In  the 
number  of  political  prisoners,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds what  you  have  now  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  am  certainly  not  condoning 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  at  all. 

But  I  do  think  that  if  we  want  to  have 
some  kind  of  moral  force  and  make  the 
kinds  of  initiatives  that  the  President  is 
commendably  doing,  we  must  do  It  from  a 
stance  of  some  kind  of  single  standard. 

Clemens.  That  standard  might  begin  at 
home,  too.  I  would  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  remain  a  police  state  but  that  in  the 
last  20  years  or  so,  we  have  seen  a  secular 
trend  toward  more  and  more  possibility  of 
freedom  of  expression.  It  Is  ridiculous  for 
someone  like  Solzhenltsyn  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  talk  down  detente.  He  wouldn't 
be  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  It  not 
for  detente.  And  some  other  Soviet  dissi- 
dents are  more  or  less  in  the  same  position. 
They  owe  their  liberation  to  the  existence  of 
a  hope  in  the  Kremlin  that  relations  with  the 
West  can  be  Improved. 

Now  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  make 
sure  that  there  Is  something  in  this  for  the 
Kremlin.  What  they  particularly  want  is 
more  trade.  And  some  kind  of  long  term 
credits.  And  some  kind  of  a  deal  on  arms  con- 
trol. And  if  they  are  completely  frustrated 
In  those  areas,  then  there  is  no  reason  apart 
from  sentiment  about  world  opinion  why 
they  shouldn't  crack  down  harder  than  they 
have.  So  I  think  the  general  picture  Is  one 
of  hope. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would  sup- 
port a  10  percent  reduction  of  the  military 
budget  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  do 
the  same  in  a  mutually  balanced  way? 

Representative  Rosenthal.  I  think  that 
it's  hard  to  say.  I  think  it's  possible.  The  key 
element  would  be  what  the  posture  of  the 
President  would  be.  Congress  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  leader  In  this  area.  They  are  a  fol- 
lower. If  the  President  and  public  opinion 
indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  that  kind  of 
approach,  I  think  that  Congress  might 
follow. 

Q.  The  Soviets  have  said  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  test  President  Carter.  Governor  Harrl- 
man, do  you  believe  they're  sincere  about 
that? 

Harriman.  Yes.  I  dont  see  this  Is  a  test.  I 
think  this  is  Just  going  along  with  different 


attempts  they  have  made  to  suppress  this 
dissident  expression.  I  think  it's  purely  co- 
incidental. It  wasn't  done  to  test  the  United 
States. 

Clemens.  I  think  there  is  little  historical 
precedent  for  the  kind  of  testing  that  you 
are  referring  to.  I  thhik  that  it  is  mostly 
based  on  the  1961  meeting  between  Kennedy 
and  Khrushchev.  It  Is  even  debatable 
whether  Khrushchev  really  got  an  impres- 
sion that  Kennedy  was  some  kind  of  a  softie. 
Kennedy  at  that  time  was  increasing  the 
missile  gap  by  a  tremendous  factor.  He  urged 
that  we  call  up  the  National  Guard.  He  was 
going  in  for  civil  defense  shelters,  etc.  How 
Khrushchev  would  have  ever  gotten  the  idea 
that  Kennedy  was  soft  on  anything,  I  don't 
know.  But  I  think  that's  the  one  major 
precedent  for  this  kind  of  argument.  And 
that's  a  very  dubious  precedent. 

Q.  Isn't  the  Soviet  behavior  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  crisis  proof,  Mr.  Barnet,  that 
they  believe  nuclear  weapons  can  be  used 
for  political  purposes? 

Barnet.  No.  By  political  purposes  I  mean 
to  be  more  specific,  to  use  power  to  bring 
about  the  result  in  some  third  country.  Ei- 
ther win  a  war  of  liberation  or  prevent  a 
revolution  from  happening,  a  Viet  Nam,  an 
Egypt,  some  local  war.  That's  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

No,  I  happen  to  believe  that  Khrushchev 
had  a  bold  plan  to  solve  a  whole  series  of 
problems  from  his  point  of  view :  Berlin,  arms 
control.  A  whole  series  of  things  he  was  try- 
ing to  do.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  view  that 
Brzezinskl  has  expressed  In  print.  I  agree 
with  that. 

I  think  that  what  happened  was  that  he 
found  he  couldn't  do  it  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  going  to  be  treated  very  much  as 
a  number  two  power  unless,  In  fact.  It  could 
project  some  kind  of  rough  equivalent  mili- 
tary power.  And  I  think  that  is  what  all  this 
business  Is  about.  It  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  you're  ahead  in  one  thing  or  an- 
other. I  don't  even  think  that  there  are 
any  scientific  breakthroughs  that  could  real- 
ly make  a  substantial  difference  in  military 
power  in  the  sense  that  a  political  leader 
would  have  to  fear  that  he  was  going  to  be 
pushed  around  by  the  other  side.  We're  a  long 
way  past  that  point. 

Harriman.  Let's  remember  the  McNamara 
figure  of  200  bombs  which  would  be  unac- 
ceptable In  terms  of  tlamage. 

Barnet.  McNamara  said  in  1965  that  100 
bombs  would  kill  37%  of  the  population  and 
destroy  59%  of  the  industrial  capacity. 

Harriman.  Now  we  have  9.000.  They  have 
3,000.  Remember  what  Churchill  said  about 
making  the  rubble  bounce.  We've  come  to 
that  period. 

Clemens.  There  is  an  irony  here  that  the 
Soviets  don't  talk  very  explicitly  about  what 
kind  of  power  they  do  have.  We  do.  Rather, 
the  Pentagon  does.  And  Ronald  Reagan 
talked  about  it.  Solzhenltsyn  has  talked 
about  It.  One  would  get  the  imnression  that 
there  are  reople  in  the  United  States  who 
are  systemmatlcally  going  around  building 
up  the  military  Image  of  the  Soviet  U'^Ion. 
To  what  purpose?  I  don't  quite  understand, 
unless  it  Is  perhaps  to  get  a  little  more 
money  for  our  def<?nse  budget.  If  we  talk 
about  the  balance  of  power  in  a  certain  wav. 
It's  conceivable  the  way  we  talk  about  it 
could  rebound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Soviets. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  we 
should  have  stooped  crowing  and  stopped 
rubbing  It  in.  We  could  have  just  said,  for 
example,  that  it's  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  local  balance  of  power,  which  was  also 
true.  We  had  a  powerful  navv  and  the  So- 
viets didn't.  Instead  of  rubbing  their  noses 
into  the  fact  that  we  had  at  least  4-5  to  I 
strategic  superiority.  Right  now  that  means 
we  shouldn't  be  talking  about  some  tremen- 
dous advantages  the  Russians  get  from  their 


megatonnage  because  they  have  bigger  and, 
in  a  sense,  more  clumsy  missiles  than  we 
do. 

Barnet.  One  interesting  thing  about  the 
way  we  talk  about  the  Russians  is  that  it 
seems  that  the  Pentagon  has  come  up  with 
almost  contradictory  views  of  the  Russians 
depending  upon  the  situation.  For  example: 
right  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  view 
of  the  Pentagon  was  the  Russians  would 
never  build  up  and  so  those  of  us,  I  was  in 
the  government  at  the  time,  said:  Now  is 
the  time  to  come  to  an  arms  agreement.  Let 
us  now  go  down,  keep  them  from  going  up, 
for  surely  they're  going  to.  The  Pentagon 
said  never.  We  really  defeated  them.  They 
don't  have  the  resources;  they  can't  organize 
themselves  together.  We  have  always  had 
this  dual  view  of  the  Soviet  Union:  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  out  to  conquer  the  world: 
and  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  works. 

And  somehow  we  play  this  view  of  the 
Soviet  In  a  way  that  justifies  high  mUltary 
budgets  and  not  really  tackling  our  own  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Clemens.  An  analyst  once  wrote  a  book 

saying  what  Mr.  Barnet  Just  said:  That  the 

Soviets  had  accepted  Inferiority  around  1964. 

Q.    What   role   does   the    American-Soviet 

trade  play  in  the  question  of  detente? 

Clemens.  I  think  it  is  an  Important  thing. 
It  is  more  Important  for  the  Russians  than 
It  Is  to  us.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  need 
our  technology,  they  seem  to  think  that 
they  need  our  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
trade  with  them  thus  far  Is,  I  think,  \'c  of 
our  total  foreign  trade.  There  Is  a  big  series 
of  asymmetries  where  we  have  things  that 
they  want  to  buy  and  so  far  we  aren't  aware  of 
very  much  they  have  that  we  want  to  buy.  Or 
If  we  do  want  to  buy  It,  it  may  be  gas  or 
some  kind  of  energy.  We  don't  want  to  get 
so  much  of  It  that  we  would  become  depen- 
dent on  them  or  vulnerable  in  the  strategic 
sense. 

But  m  a  sense.  I  feel  we  should  humor  them 
along  In  this  direction  and  promote  trade  as 
much  as  we  can  even  though,  economically, 
it  may  not  mean  all  that  much  to  the  United 
States.  I  don't  know  whether  Governor  Har- 
riman or  Mr.  Barnet  want  to  comment  on 
that. 

Barnet.  I  agree  that  trade  Is  not  so  im- 
portant to  us  for  what  they  have  to  sell  vis. 
I  think  it  is  very  Important  to  build — and 
here  I  am  In  the  unusual  situation  of  agree- 
ing with  former  Secretary  Kissinger — I  think 
he  was  absolutely  right  about  this  notion  of 
trying  to  build  entanglements,  bringing  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  world  economy  In  a 
way  that  would  both  keep  them  from  revert- 
ing again  into  isolation  and  autarky  and  also 
give  them  an  Increasing  stake  In  maintaining 
the  stability  of  the  International  economy. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  There  is  an 
interesting  paradox  that  I  was  surprised  at 
when  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  There  isn't 
any  question  that  they  want  very  badly  to 
trade  with  the  United  States,  with  the  West- 
ern world  but  acutely  with  the  United  States. 
They  want  high  technology,  the  building  of 
factories,  the  building  of  automobile  pro- 
ducing plants,  tire  producing  plants,  com- 
puters, that  sort  of  thing.  The  American  he- 
roes in  Moscow  today  are  Don  Kendall  of 
Pepsi  Cola  Company  and  Rockefeller  and 
First  National  City  Bank,  and  all  those  kinds 
of  people.  The  kind  of  people  we  think  who 
are  the  heroes  of  the  capitalist  regime  are 
in  fact  the  heroes  in  Moscow  today.  It  Is  very 
.hard  for  me  to  understand  this  coxplex 
situation. 

Harriman.  I  was  Secretary  of  Commerce 
when  we  established  controls.  I  still  believe 
that  we  should  not  give  them  very  advanced 
technologies  which  affect  military  capabili- 
ties, such  as  the  more  technical  computers. 
We  have  an  agreement  with  the  European 
countries,  the  so  called  CoCom  list.  I  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce  when  we  started  that 
and  I  think  that  It  should  continue. 
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But  It  Is  rather  silly  for  us 
we  are  holding  back  their 
can  get  from  Western  Europe 
tlcally   everything   that   they 
us.  They  think  It  Is  a  little 
Is  a  little  bit  better,  what  the] 
Whether  they  use  It  better 
don't  know.  I've  been  over  at 
negotiations  that  take  place 
Ing  In  that  development  whlct 
them  very  much.  They  air 
thing  like  42  or  43  billion 
Russia    and    the    Eastern 
tries — so  that  they  are  already 
its  and  they  are  already  dolni; 

It  Is  an  Insult  to  them 
treat  them  as  an  equal  and  I 
psychological  disadvantage  to 
this  restriction.  I  think  we  are 
off  If  we  treat  them  as  equal 
be  very  careful,  as  has  been 
not  over  do  it,  but  go  ahead 
the  deals  our  business  people 
Incldently.  It  will  help  our 
extent  and  we  won't  have 
by  It. 

Q.  I  was  struck  by  Professor 
cussion  of  the  period  of  1963. 
reduction.  No  one  has  yet 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
fllct    became    the    main 
United  States  in   the  world 
such  for  another  decade.  I 
ellsts  could  address  the  cost 
terms  of  the  possibilities  and 
of   this   tension   reduction 
American  intervention  In 

Clemens.  It  is  clear  that  It 
death  of  President  Kennedy 
the  momentum  of  1963  and  64. 
sou  and  Khrushchev  were  able 
agreements   in    1964.    It   Is   no, 
that  it  was  the  ouster  of 
Interrupted   the  momentum 
although  the  new  regime  did 
Itself  beholden  to  the  military 

I  think  what  was  crucial  at 
undermining  detente  was  the 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam — not 
side  but  from  the  Soviet  side 
increase  In  Soviet  aid  to  Nortl 
gan   in   early   1965.   Kosygln 
Hanoi  about  the  time  that  we 
ing  the  North  intensively.  But 
trying  to  cash  in  en  what  he 
vacuum.  The  Soviets  seem 
to   vacuums.    For   several    yearfe 
refused   to   negotiate   seriouslj 
arms    control    becasue    they 
bombing  a  sister  socialist 

However,  already  by  1967 
still   bombing  that  sister 
they  did  begin  to  negotiate 
outer  space  treaty  and  the 
treaty.   So   their   drive   toward 
was  so  strong  that,  In  a  sense, 
came  other  aspects  cf  their 
As  you  know,  we  bombed 
some    more   Just   on    the    eve 
Nixon's  vl<=it  to  the  Soviet  Un* 
that  still  didn't  stop  an 
sense   you   might   call   them 
principle-less  supporters  of 

Basnet.  Of  course  the  othe:' 
Interferred  with  it  was 
bad   the   Johnson 
pushing  hard  for  an  arm<; 
course  that  came.  That  was 
In  stopping  the  progress. 

Q.  What  should  the 
be  on  the  approach  to  human 
Soviet  Union?  President  Carter 
dropped  the  notion  of  linkage 
there  should  be  some  form  of 

Barnet.  This  term  "linkage 
in  a  couple  of  different  senseu 
some     confusion.     Kissinger 
about    linking    human    rlghti; 
settlement  and  detente.  Jtist 
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In  fact.  When  he  talked  about  linkage,  he 
meant  Unking  certain  kinds  of  political  set- 
tlements with  others.  That  Is,  you  link  Viet- 
nam and  arms  control.  You  link  trade  and 
Angola.  You  try  to  do  that. 

I  think  there  are  some  real  problems  In 
elevating  that  to  a  principle.  I  think  that 
you  do  that  always  to  some  extent  but 
I  don't  think  it  can  be  that  kind  of  a  hard 
and  fast  principle.  Specifically,  on  human 
rights,  I  think  the  best  hope  of  the  United 
States  exerting  Its  influence  towards  the  Im- 
provement of  human  rights  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  I  think  is  modest  at  best,  is  to 
do  two  things.  First,  to  encourage  an  atmos- 
phere of  relaxation  of  tensions  in  which  a 
regime  can  be  more  relaxed  with  its  own 
people.  Stalinism  flourishes  when  there  is 
the  need  for  an  enemy  and  when  there  is  a 
real  foreign  enemy,  you  get  this  kind  of  para- 
noia which  leads  to  violation  of  human 
rights. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  United  States 
can  exert  a  moral  influence  on  human  rights 
around  the  world  if  In  fact  we  treat  that,  not 
as  a  Cold  War  debating  point  which  It  can 
always  be  dismissed  as  by  the  Soviets,  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  only  place  In  the  world 
where  we're  Interested  in  human  rights  Is 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  when  we  get  inter- 
ested in  human  rights  in  Chile,  In  Argentina 
and  particularly  In  those  places  where  we 
have  some  leverage — where  we  are  In  fact 
supplying  arms.  We  are  not  giving  the  Soviets 
arms.  Or  where  we  are  providing  credits. 
Then  I  think  we  will  have  much  greater 
credibiHty  with  the  Sovlpto  and  much  greater 
cre-llbility  with  world  opinion  to  expose  the 
violations  of  human  rights  that  are  going 
en  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  think  we 
should  do. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  We  also  have 
to  support  international  organizations,  such 
as  Anuiesty  International,  in  their  efforts  to 
Improve  human  rights. 

Harriman.  Just  to  supplement  what  Mr. 
Barnet  has  said.  The  President  the  other 
day — I  think  that  he  was  absolutely  right — 
said  that  he  was  not  going  to  link  the  nu- 
clear arms  discussions  with  human  rights. 
I  think  he  is  absolutely  right  in  that.  We 
have  this  opportunity  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  very  vital 
thing,  which  Is  to  get  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  try  to  prevent  nuclear  wai\  The 
other  will  be  a  long  slow  process.  We  aren't 
going  to  get  the  Soviet  system  changed  over 
night.  But  I  do  agree  with  what  Mr.  Barnet 
has  said  that  the  more  tensions  are  relaxed 
the  more  chance  there  is  for  human  rights  to 
Improve  gradually  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  The  panel  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  another  war,  that  they're  not  really 
working  on  a  first  strike  capability  In  the 
sense  of  wanting  to  use  that  in  a  nuclear 
context.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  has  develooed 
the  ABM,  the  mobile  missile  (sic),  the  killer 
satellite.  These  are  weapons  systems  we 
would  normally  think  of  as  being  towards  a 
first  strike  system.  So  are  these  perhaps 
things  that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  use 
as  leverage  in  the  SALT  negotiations  or  are 
they  possibly  simply  things  to  be  used  for 
the  political  aspects  of  gaining  first  strike 
capability  or  do  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  put  up  with  China 
as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Barnet.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Soviets  are  adding  new  missiles.  You  named  a 
great  many  of  them.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  that  you  didn't  mention  is 
Just  the  bureaucratic  momentum  that  you 
set  up  in  a  huge  military  system.  That  is  why 
I  say  you  have  convergence.  As  the  Soviets 
build  up,  they  aren't  Just  building  up  mis- 
siles, they're  building  up  people  whose  job 
It  Ls  to  think  up  new  weapon  sjrstems.  Justify 
their  use,  and  improve  them  and  figure  out 


what  they're  going  to  do  with  them.  That 
Is  a  social  system  that  you  have  here  and 
there,  and  that  has  a  Ufa  of  It's  own  and 
goes  on. 

A  military  in  any  country  that  aspires  to 
be  a  great  power,  an  equal  power,  it  looks  at 
some  of  the  weapons  developed  In  the  United 
States  and  say  that  we  have  to  have  that,  too. 
Otherwise  we're  not  equal.  It  Is  very  hard 
for  a  political  leader  to  say,  "we  don't  need 
It."  That  Is  what  political  leaders  have  got 
to  start  having  the  courage  to  say.  But  they 
haven't  done  it.  So  It  Is  always  a  plausible 
reason,  well,  why  not.  Just  a  few  more  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  next  weapon  system. 

Representative  Rosenthal.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  political  leader,  whether  here 
or  there,  to  say  to  the  generals  and  the  Pen- 
tagon people:  "you  can't  have  it."  There  Is  a 
bureaucratic  momentum  and  political  peo- 
ple cannot  resist  that  kind  of  pressure  unless 
there  Is  a  ground  swell  of  public  opposition 
to  It. 

We  do  not  want  to  thank  the  coalition  for 
a  new  Foreign  and  Military  Policy  for  hold- 
ing this  second  In  a  series  of  seminars.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  to  our  very  dis- 
tinguished panelist,  Governor  Harriman, 
Dick  Barnet,  and  Professor  Clemens  for  being 
with  us.  The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  journey  to  a  small  coimtry, 
slightly  larger  in  territory  than  West 
Virginia.  Its  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  its 
forests  full  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch.  The 
surrounding  waters  of  the  Baltic  abound 
with  fish  and  fringe  the  shore  with 
amber. 

The  native  people  of  this  land  have 
developed  over  the  centuries  a  language, 
a  culture,  and  an  identity  all  their  own. 
They  are  known  as  Lithuanians. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania  was 
one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  Europe. 
Yet  for  centuries  she  has  had  to  fight 
her  powerful  neighbors  to  defend  her 
very  existence.  The  last  brief  taste  of 
freedom  for  this  great  nation  began  in 
1918.  when  Lithuanian  declared  her  in- 
dependence from  Germany  in  the  last 
stages  of  World  War  I,  and  ended  in 
1920  when  Polish  forces  invaded.  A 
German  invasion  followed,  and  finally  in 
June  of  1940  the  Russian  Army  marched 
in  and  set  up  a  Communist  government. 

During  that  2 -year  period  of  inde- 
pendence, Lithuania  had  a  president,  a 
parliament,  and  cherished  autonomy. 
Today,  59  years  later,  Lithuanians  re- 
member their  independence  with  pride. 

The  Soviets  have  done  their  best  to 
stifle  this  spirit.  They  have  made  every 
attempt  to  do  away  with  religion  and 
have  shipped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  to  Siberia.  Yet  in  spite  of 
years  of  oppression,  these  valiant  people 
have  retained  their  special  national 
Identity  and  fierce  desire  for  freedom. 

I  am  proud  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  joined  with  me  last  summer  in 
the  resolution  to  reaffirm  our  long- 
standing national  policv  of  refusing  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  Union's  illegal  seiz- 
ure and  annexation  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions: Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

As  long  as  Lithuanians  continue  to 
rekindle  in  their  memories  that  spark  of 
freedom,  we  Americans  must  respect  and 
support  their  undaunted  spirit. 
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DEATH  OF  REAR  ADM.  GEORGE 
DUFEK 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Rear  Adm.  George  Dufek,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, who  died  on  his  74th  birthday, 
February  10,  1977. 

Admiral  Dufek  was  closely  associated 
with  my  late  uncle,  Adm.  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  in  the  pioneering  of  Antarctic  ex- 
peditions beginning  in  the  late  1930's. 

I  continued  to  follow  his  career  when 
he  went  on,  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  to  marshal  the  forces  of  modem 
technology,  eventually  including  jet  air- 
craft and  nuclear  power,  to  build  the 
seven  bases  which  supported  our  Antarc- 
tic scientific  program  during  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  of  the  1950's. 
One  of  those  bases,  still  in  operation,  was 
at  the  geographical  South  Pole  where 
winter  temperatures  have  fallen  to  125 
degrees  below  zero. 

Though  best  known  for  this  great  IGY 
effort  in  Antarctic,  Admiral  Dufek  was 
also,  like  Admiral  Byrd,  an  early  expedi- 
tion leader  in  the  North  polar  regions 
and  was  a  much-decorated  combat  vet- 
eran of  both  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Navy, 
he  went  on  ably  to  direct  Virginia's 
world -renowned  Mariners  Museum  at 
Newport  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Newport  News.  Va.,  Daily 
Press  and  obituary  of  Admiral  Dufek, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  11,  1977,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DuTEK,  Renaissance  Sailor 
"Born  for  success  .  .  . 
"With  grace  to  win,  with  heart  to  hold, 
"With  shining  gifts  that  took  all  ej'es." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  this  world  of  ordinary  men  and  women, 
where  power  and  glory  often  stand  shallow 
and  naked,  and  the  whim  of  fortune  seems 
to  favor  the  mediocre,  those  authentically 
gifted  people  are  very  special  people,  legends 
In  the  making. 

Such  a  man  was  George  J.  Dufek,  whose 
death  Thursday  was  as  calm  and  quiet  as 
his  abundantly  rich  life  was  filled  with  ex- 
citement and  accomplishment. 

Before  he  came  to  live  with  us  as  director 
of  the  renowned  Mariners  Museum.  Dufek 
had  written  chapters  in  American  history 
that  truly  qualified  him  as  an  authentic 
American  hero.  In  the  years  after  graduation 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  he  was  to  qualify 
for  command  in  submarines,  surface  ships 
and  as  a  naval  aviator.  That,  of  itself,  is  a 
historically  unique  qualification  to  record 
his  exploits  Indelibly  among  the  proud  pri- 
orities of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

But,  having  done  these  things,  he  turned 
his  resotu'ces  and  energy  to  new  horizons  as 
a  polar  explorer,  and  In  the  course  of  time, 
went  twice  to  the  Arctic  and  five  times  to 
the  Antarctic  continents.  And  once  again, 
vibrating  to  a  different  drumbeat  that  sep- 
arated him  from  second-best,  Dufek  traced 
his  polar  Journeys  from  his  first  assignment 
as  navigator  for  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  to 
his  eventual  command  of  the  first  U.S.  Navy's 
"Operation  Deep  Freeze"  that,  once  and  for 
all,  opened  the  frigid  reaches  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  to  the  scientific  research  projects 
of  fourteen  nations. 


In  an  Intensely  personal  sense,  we  knew 
Admiral  Dufek  as  the  personification  of  a 
dream  long-held.  In  our  early  teens  It  was 
fortune's  whim  that  when  Richard  Byrd  re- 
turned from  his  exploration  of  Antarctica 
at  Little  America,  he  pinned  an  Eagle  Scout 
award  on  the  shirt  of  a  bedazzled  youngster 
whose  ambitions  toward  the  Naval  Academy 
promptly  expanded  to  Include  polar  explora- 
tion. Three  decades  later  It  was  George  Dufek 
who  made  It  possible  for  the  boy,  now  grown, 
to  visit  the  South  Pole  and  Its  related  sci- 
entific stations. 

So  George  Dufek  shall  be  remembered:  a 
gregarious,  great  man,  whose  gleaming  silver 
hair  shone  like  the  Ice  of  his  beloved  Beard- 
more  glaciers,  whose  eyes  flashed  and  flick- 
ered like  the  midnight  sun  off  the  towering 
bergs  of  the  Ross  barrier.  This  very  special 
man,  dellclously  profane,  yet  always  touched 
by  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  that  seems 
to  envelop  those  who  have  lived  with  the 
glaring  white  and  the  deep  penetrating  black 
of  the  polar  wastes.  This  very  merry  man 
who  was  with  his  lovely  lady  Muriel  a  singu- 
larly warm  and  gracious  host.  And  this  man 
who  quite  possibly  wsis  happiest,  certainly 
In  his  life  among  us.  when  wetting  a  line  in 
a  pond  with  especially  close  companions 
who  stimulated  his  curiosity,  challenged  his 
Intellect,  and  In  turn  were  rewarded  with  a 
torrent  of  uproarious  yarns  equally  shared, 
mutually  enjoyed. 

It  seems  uncommonly  appropriate  that 
George  Dufek  will  rest  henceforth,  not  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  deservedly  a 
national  shrine  of  honor  for  our  military 
heroes,  but  within  the  wails  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  where  his  eminently  distinguished 
star  quality  was  polished  until  it  shone,  like 
the  Southern  Cross,  a  beacon  for  others  to 
follow. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  11,  19771 
George  J.  Ddfek,  74,  an  Admiral.  Is  Dead — 
Acclaimed  as  Antarctica   Expert,  He  Di- 
rected Building  or  7  Bases  for  Scientific 
Polar  Snnjy 

(By  Bayard  Webster) 

Rear  Adm.  George  J.  Dufek,  retired,  who 
commanded  the  United  States  Naval  Support 
Forces  In  Operation  Deepfreeze  in  the  Ant- 
arctic from  1955  to  1959,  died  yesterday  of 
cancer  in  the  Bethesda-  Naval  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  74  years  old. 

Admiral  Dufek  was  regarded  as  the  Navys 
leading  cold  weather  expert  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1959.  He  won  the  praise  of  Fed- 
eral. Naval  and  scientific  authorities  for  his 
work  in  directing  the  construction  of  seven 
bases  in  Antarctica  for  use  by  American 
scientists  In  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

One  of  the  bases  was  at  the  geographical 
South  Pole.  The  admiral  was  the  third  person 
and  the  first  American  ever  to  set-foot  on  the 
pole.  The  first  two  persons  were  Ronald 
Amundsen,  the  Norwegian,  and  Robert  Scott, 
the  Englishman. 

Admh-al  Dufek's  direction  of  the  construc- 
tion projects  was  described  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
M.  Gould,  the  director  of  the  I.G.Y..  as  the 
"greatest  logistic  achievement  In  the  history 
of  Antarctic  exploration."  He  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

A  veteran  op  combat 

Described  as  "a  salty,  brisk,  blue-water 
sailor"  when  he  was  In  charge  of  an  opera- 
tion. Admiral  Dufek  was  a  much-decorated 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War.  He  was  also  one  of  the  few  Nava! 
officers  to  become  qualified  to  command  air- 
craft, submarine  and  surface  craft. 

His  38  years  of  Navy  service  began  in  1921 
when  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  After  being  commissioned  as  an 
ensign  in  1925,  he  served  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Maryland  and  was  later  assigned  to  sub- 


marine training,  he  began  flight  training  and 
was  designated  a  naval  aviator  in  1933. 

His  first  taste  of  ultracold  weather  came  in 
1939  when  he  volunteered  for  Rear  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd's  third  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  and  was  given  the  Job  of  navigator 
on  the  old  sailing  ve.ssel  the  Bear,  the  flagship 
of  the  Antarctic  project. 

In  1955,  after  several  more  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  forces  participat- 
ing in  the  Antarctic  phase  of  the  I.G.Y. 

In  1956.  he  landed  In  a  plane  at  the  South 
Pole  to  determine  whether  a  plane  with  skis 
could  successfully  land  on  the  polar  terrain 
and  also  to  find  out  If  a  scientific  base  could 
be  established  near  the  pole. 

Although  the  admiral  was  a  leader  In  ex- 
ploring polar  regions,  he  never  considered 
himself  an  explorer.  "I'm  an  operation  man." 
he  said.  "Admiral  Byrd  is  an  explorer.  He  is 
Mr.   Antarctica." 

In  addition  to  his  tours  of  duty  on  seven 
North  and  South  Polar  expeditions,  he  held 
commands  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  He  helped  to  organize  United  States 
amphibious  assaults  on  Africa,  Sicily  and 
Southern  France  in  World  War  n  and  com- 
manded an  anti-submarine  task  force  in  the 
Atlantic  that  was  credited  with  sinking  the 
last  German  submarine  in  that  war. 

In  the  Korean  War,  he  commanded  the  air- 
craft carrier  Antletam. 

After  the  Korean  War,  he  headed  a  special 
Antarctic  Planning  Group  for  the  Navy  in 
Washington  and  resumed  his  polar  travels. 

Most  recently  he  was  director  of  the  Ma- 
riners Museum  in  Newport  News.  Va.,  where 
he  made  his  home  with  his  wife,  Muriel. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
two  sons,  David  and  George  Jr.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bernard  Belllt  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


AMIN:   ANOTHER  REASON   TO 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  week  our  Nation  watched 
with  great  concern  the  actions  of  Presi- 
dent Idi  Amin  of  Uganda  as  he  planned 
to  meet  with  American  citizens,  most  of 
whom  are  missionaries,  living  in  his 
country. 

I  need  not  remind  any  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  serious  charges  which  have  been 
laid  against  Mr.  Amin  involving  the  al- 
leged mass  murder  of  Christians  and 
members  of  at  least  two  native  Ugandan 
tribes  antagonistic  to  his  regime. 

While  we  do  not  at  this  time  have  suf- 
ficient information  to  substantiate  or 
disprove  these  allegations.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  our  virtual  inability  to  bring 
any  moral  or  legal  sanctions  against  the 
leader  of  any  nation  who  might  engage 
in  such  activities. 

This  is  yet  another  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  act  expeditiously  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  treaty  de- 
fines genocide,  simply,  as  the  killing  or 
causing  of  serious  bodily  harm  to  mem- 
bers of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  group. 

And  what  kind  of  sanctions  could  we 
bring  against  a  national  ruler  if  the 
Genocide  Convention  were  ratified?  Un- 
fortunately, the  treaty  does  not  provide 
for  the  pimishment  of  ruling  govern- 
ments. But  it  does  stress  that  any  suc- 
cessor government  will  be  obligated 
under  the  convention  to  bring  charges 
against  its  former  public  oflScials  for  al- 
leged genocidal  acts. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  look  forward  to 
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the  day  when  despotic  rulers 
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By  ratifying  the  Genocide 
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of  violence.  Mr.  President, 
we  ratify  the  Genocide  Contention 
mediately. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President, 
ducing  important  legislation 
tors  Kennedy,  Muskie,  Percy, 
to  improve  the  availability 
tion  about  Federal  programs 
eral  public.  This  legislation 
citizens  and  communities 
Nation  by  making  it  easier  to 
needs  with  forms  of  financia 
nical  assistance  available 
eral  Government. 

The  Federal  Program  Infoifrnatlon 
would  establish  a  center  to 
central  reference  service  for 
about  program  purposes,  furjding 
ability,  application  procedures 
gram   requirements.   The   ce  iter 
make  use  of  recent  techniqies 
puter  data  systems  and  telec  jmmunica 
tions  services  to  provide  detiiiled 
date,  and  easily  understandable 
mation  about  Federal  prograpis 
sistance  to  individuals  or 
seeking  sources  of  Federal  a 
formation  would  be  stored  in 
data  bank  and  distributed  to 
ties  and  individuals  using  mpdern 
communications    equipment, 
base  could  also  be  distributee 
form  as  a  comprehensive  ca 
abridged  versions  grouped 
function. 
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The  art  of  Federal 
the  ability  to  identify,  apply 
ceive  Federal  grant  awards — 
a  major  impediment  to  sma'  I 
vantaged  communities,  schopl 
and  colleges  trying  to  obtain 
of  Federal  grant  money. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Federal 
grams  which  provide  financia 
nical  aid  to  State  and  local  i 
and  other  eligible  recipients, 
no  easy  way  at  the  present 
tlfy  the  programs  and  assurfc 
ticipation  by  those  eligible. 

Rural  communities,  small  cfties 
hospitals,  and  colleges  have 
ticularly  disadvantaged,  whet 
compete  for  Federal  grants 
sophisticated  applications. 

There  are  more  than  1,000 
mestic  aid  programs  listed 
eral  Domestic  Assistance 
quires  considerable  time  anfi 
select  a  program  which  meet 
of  a  community.  The  application 
can   be   long,    complicated. 
Many  States  and  cities  spen( 
erable  amoimt  of  money  sim:  )ly 
abreast   of   program   opporti  nities 
changes.  The  present  situatioi  i 
heavy  administrative  burder 
cities  and  States  able  to  affor  i 
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man  and  it  unfairly  disadvantages  ap- 
plicants imable  to  afford  full-time  pro- 
fessional help  in  securing  Federal  assist- 
ance funds.  Neither  situation  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

ST7NSHINE  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

This  legislation  will  not  remove  every 
weakness  in  the  existing  Federal  cate- 
gorical aid  system.  It  will  not  increase 
the  availability  of  funds;  It  will  not  re- 
duce program  restrictions;  it  will  not 
eliminate  the  application  process  for  aid.. 
However,  it  will  give  local  budget  plan- 
ners more  tools  to  find  the  aid  which  is 
made  available  to  local  governments  for 
special  purposes.  And,  it  will  give  all 
communities  an  equal  search  capacity 
with  which  to  locate  aid. 

It  is  a  matter  of  basic  fairness  to  pro- 
vide equally  to  all  potential  applicants 
who  may  be  eligible  adequate  informa- 
tion about  Federal  grant  money.  I  believe 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  grant  programs 
have  a  right  to  the  full,  fair,  and  timely 
disclosure  of  program  information  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  such  information 
readily  available. 

NEED  FOR  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  de- 
pendence of  State  and  local  governments 
on  Federal  sources  of  revenues  has  con- 
tinued to  grow.  In  1950  Federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  totaled  $2.2 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1978  the  total  is 
expected  to  exceed  $71  billion.  As  a  per- 
centage of  general  revenues  from  State 
and  local  sources  the  Federal  aid  has 
gradually  increased  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent today. 

A  large  portion  of  the  total  amount  of 
intergovernmental  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  is  in  the  form  of  payments 
to  individuals — about  35  percent.  Despite 
the  recent  trend  for  general-purpose  aid 
with  "no  strings  attached"  such  as  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  and  broad-based 
block  grants  with  no  State  matching  re- 
quirements, there  continues  to  be  con- 
siderable reliance  on  Federal  categorical 
or  special  purpose  sources  of  aid.  In  1977 
categorical  grants  comprised  73  percent 
of  the  total  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the 
number  of  Federal  programs  has  grown 
rapidly  as  well.  There  are  now  some  1,040 
identifiable  Federal  programs  which 
make  moi.ey  available  to  communities 
and  individuals  for  special  projects  and 
development  needs.  Aid  is  available  in 
many  forms,  including  direct  cash 
awards,  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  tech- 
nical assistance,  insurance,  scholarships, 
and  donation  of  surplus  property.  These 
forms  of  assistance  require  an  individual 
or  community  to  apply  directly  to  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  for  the 
assistance.  The  entire  application  process 
for  Federal  assistance  places  a  premium 
on  the  applicant's  familiarity  with  the 
Federal  programs  and  his  ability  to  com- 
pete with  sophisticated  professionals 
whose  stock  in  trade  is  grant  applica- 
tion techniques. 

I  believe  the  entire  process  of  applying 
for  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
demeaning  to  the  States  and  their  elected 


local  officials.  It  Is  unconscionable  that 
Information  about  program  funding  and 
availability  have  remained  shrouded  in 
secrecy  for  years  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  of 
the  battle  to  unlock  information  about 
Federal  programs.  When  I  first  came  to 
Congress  10  years  ago  no  one  knew  how 
many  programs  existed.  There  was  no 
place  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  could  turn  for  full  and 
complete  information  on  Federal  cate- 
gorical programs.  I  conducted  a  study  in 
1968  and  1969  with  a  small  staff  to  iden- 
tify and  describe  for  the  first  time  every 
Federal  program  by  name  and  depart- 
ment. The  product  of  my  investigation 
was  published  In  1969  as  the  first  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
domestic  assistance  programs.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Catalogue  of  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Assistance  annually  pur- 
suant to  OMB  Circular  No.  A-89.  Today, 
the  Catalog  is  still  the  primary  resource 
for  program  information  available  to  the 
pubhc. 

HELP    FOR    LOCAL    OFFICIALS 

With  the  development  of  this  informa- 
tion system  a  local  official  will  be  able 
to  select  a  particular  community  project 
such  as  sewer  construction,  soil  con- 
servation, public  housing  or  recreation 
facilities  and  request  a  listing  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  which  make  grants  for 
that  purpose.  The  center  will  furnish  ap- 
plicants with  information  about  who  to 
contact,  where  to  apply,  what  restrictions 
are  imposed,  and  whether  any  funds  are 
available  for  the  program. 

The  advantage  to  the  use  of  a  com- 
puterized catalog  is  that  a  local  official 
is  guided  to  the  specific  programs  which 
have  aid  for  certain  purposes.  The  user 
does  not  have  to  page  through  the  cata- 
log trying  to  determine  what  each  pro- 
gram offers. 

A  potential  applicant  would  feed  into 
the  computer  some  basic  information  on 
his  project  needs  and  he  would  provide 
a  simple  profile  of  his  community.  The 
computer  would  then  furnish  a  listing  of 
all  programs  for  which  the  individual 
meets  the  basic  eligibihty  criteria.  Thus, 
the  local  official  would  use  the  computer 
information  center  to  specify  what  his 
needs  are  and  he  would  receive  a  printed 
summary  of  available  programs.  The 
computer  will  conduct  a  search  in  min- 
utes that  has  often  taken  hours  of  the 
local  official's  time. 

This  comprehensive,  quick  and  easy-to- 
use  system  offers  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  cumbersome  methods  now 
in  use.  The  difficulty  that  people  have 
identifying  programs  which  may  prove 
to  be  a  source  of  fimds  is  often  the  most 
frustrating  aspect  of  applying  for  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Many  local  officials 
simply  do  not  bother  applying  for  Fed- 
eral aid  due  to  the  difficulty  in  locating 
funds  and  the  administrative  redtape. 

The  computerized  information  system 
which  would  be  established  by  this  leg- 
islation could  be  linked  to  States  and 
commimities  throughout  the  Nation.  Tel- 
ecommunications technology  is  available 
today  that  permits  data  developed  and 
stored  in  a  central  file  to  be  transmitted 
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to  almost  any  other  geographic  loca- 
tion where  there  is  compatible  terminal 
equipment.  If  there  are  no  terminals  in 
a  community  It  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  gain  access  to  one  in  a  neighboring 
community  or  county.  A  local  official 
could  telephone  his  request  into  a  distri- 
bution center  20,  50,  or  200  miles  away 
in  order  to  obtain  access  through  a  ter- 
minal to  the  central  computer.  The  re- 
quest would  be  processed  in  seconds  and 
the  printed  summary  of  program  infor- 
mation can  then  be  mailed  back  to  the 
outlying  community  official. 

These  distribution  centers  could  in- 
clude many  types  of  Federal  agency  of- 
fices, State  government  offices,  or  private 
organizations.  The  bill  imposes  no  re- 
strictions on  the  types  of  offices  which 
could  provide  access  for  the  program  in- 
formation. Thus  the  terminal  equipment 
may  be  located  in  a  county  office,  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  office,  Gover- 
nor's office,  a  Congressman's  or  Senator's 
office,  a  university  office,  a  social  security 
office,  or  a  private  business  office.  The  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  is  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution as  broad  as  possible. 

INFORMATION    REQUIREMENTS    IMPROVED 

Information  on  Federal  programs  will 
be  collected  and  stored  in  a  central  in- 
formation bank.  This  legislation  specifies 
what  information  should  be  included. 

The  bill  also  requires  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial information  including  the 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  amounts  obligated 
in  past  years,  the  average  amount  of 
awards  in  past  years,  and  current  infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  funds  not  al- 
ready obligated  nor  otherwise  committed. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  present  do- 
mestic assistance  catalog  is  that  appli- 
cants often  do  not  know  whether  any 
funds  are  actually  still  available  for  a 
program.  The  legislation  mandates  the 
center  to  provide  accurate  information 
on  funds  which  are  neither  obligated  nor 
committed  and  are  therefore  still  avail- 
able to  applicants. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  pub- 
lication of  the  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance Catalog  with  periodic  supplements. 
The  catalog  would  be  published  from 
the  information  contained  in  the  data 
base  maintained  by  the  center. 

ACTION    DURING    94TH    CONGRESS 

The  Program  Information  Act  (S. 
3281)  passed  the  Senate  on  June  11, 
1976,  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  (H.R.  14740J  was  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Jack  Brooks 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  A  companion  bill  <H.R. 
13186)  was  also  introduced  by  Repre- 
resentative  Charles  Rose  during  the  last 
Congress.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
House,  however,  and  the  bill  died  with 
the  October  adjournment  of  Congress. 

KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  key  provisions  of  the  Program  In- 
formation Act  are  as  follows : 

Section  2  is  a  definitions  section.  As- 
sistance is  broadly  defined  to  include 
transfers  made  to  support  activities  with 
a  general  public  purpose. 


Section  3  establishes  a  Federal  Pro- 
gram Information  Center  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  pro- 
vides for  a  director. 

Section  4  identifies  the  duties  of  the 
director  to  identify  Federal  programs  and 
maintain  information  about  them  for  the 
public. 

Section  5  specifies  the  information  re- 
quirements to  be  maintained  for  each 
program  in  the  data  base,  and  requires 
the  director  to  maintain  the  data  base 
with  accurate  and  timely  information. 

Section  6  provides  for  establishing  a 
computerized  information  system  to  pro- 
vide wide  public  access  to  the  information 
about  programs  in  the  data  base. 

Section  7  provides  for  annual  publica- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  catalog  and  spe- 
cialized abridged  versions  for  programs 
with  similar  functions. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  transfers  to 
the  center  of  current  operation  of  the 
Federal  Assistance  Programs  Retrieval 
System — FAPRS — in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  in  OMB. 

Section  9  provides  for  a  3-year  au- 
thorization with  a  total  of  $2.9  million 
to  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  development  of  the  center 

REVISIONS   IN    THE   BILL 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
bill  that  we  are  reintroducing  today  to 
strengthen  its  purposes  and  administra- 
tive provisions. 

LOCATION   OF   CENTER 

The  bill  establishes  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  the  agency  with 
administrative  authority.  OMB  is  closely 
involved  in  the  coordination  of  intergov- 
ernmental relations  with  State  and  local 
governments.  The  functions  of  the  cen- 
ter would  be  an  important  element  of  the 
vigorous  central  management  role  that 
OMB  is  intended  to  play  in  Federal-State 
relations. 

FINANCIAL    DATA 

The  information  requirement  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  about  the  availability  of 
funds  has  been  strengthened.  The 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  amounts  expended  in  past 
years  have  been  added  as  requirements. 
In  addition  a  section  has  been  added  to 
provide  for  financial  information  on  cur- 
rent awards  identified  by  amount  and 
geographic  location  of  the  recipient. 
These  sections  would  provide  for  draw- 
down information  for  programs  so  that 
local  officials  will  know  whether  there  are 
actually  funds  remaining  to  be  appUed 
for.  Congressmen,  State  planning  offi- 
cials, and  Federal  budget  planners  will 
also  be  able  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
aid  awarded  to  a  particular  jurisdiction 
or  for  a  particular  purpose.  This  finan- 
cial information  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  inadequate  methods  of 
tracking  funds  and  grant  awards  that 
are  in  use  today. 

INFORMATION     SERVICES 

The  center  will  have  added  authority 
to  develop  information  services  with 
telecommunications  equipment  to  fur- 
ther as.sist  State  and  local  governments 
obtain  Federal  assistance. 


CATALOG    OP   PROGRAMS    BT    FUNCTION 

The  bill  provides  for  the  publication  of 
an  abridged  catalog  based  on  programs 
with  related  functions.  This  will  permit 
user  catalogs  to  be  devel(H>ed  for  pro- 
grams for  education,  community  devel- 
opment, housing,  health,  technical  as- 
sistance, etc. 

THE     DEVELOPMENT    OF    FEDERAL     INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

There  have  been  several  experiments 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
information  systems  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination and  management  of  the  in- 
tergovernmental aid  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  experiments  were  never 
given  sufficient  commitment  and  direc- 
tion from  managers  with  government- 
wide  responsibilities. 

The  most  comprehensive  was  the  Re- 
gional Management  Information  Sys- 
tem which  was  developed  in  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental tracking  of  the  status  of  grant 
applications  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  Federal  programs  and  outlays. 
Later,  a  Budget  Information  System  was 
proposed  to  provide  a  geographic  and 
program  breakdown  of  the  annual 
budget.  In  1973  the  OMB,  Census,  and 
the  Federal  Regional  Councils  cooper- 
ated briefly  to  develop  a  computerized 
system — Socio-Economic  Demographic 
System — to  collect  socio-economic  data 
which  would  be  shared  across  depart- 
ment lines. 

In  1972  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Dallas  Regional  Council  to  develop  a 
computerized  method  for  collecting  Fed- 
eral grant  data  from  preapplication  to 
award  stages  and  for  sharing  the  infor- 
mation with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  plan  was  known  as  the  Re- 
gional Grant  Information  System  and 
because  operational  in  the  Dallas  and 
Boston  regions  before  being  discontinued 
by  OMB  in   1974. 

The  most  recent  computerized  infor- 
mation system  is  the  Federal  Assistance 
Programs  Retrieval  System  developed  in 
the  Rural  Development  Service  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  FAPRS  is  a 
computerized  program  information  sys- 
tem which  provides  information  on  Fed- 
eral programs  to  local  communities  on 
rural  development.  The  data  on  Federal 
programs  stored  in  the  computer  is  re- 
trieved by  any  person  or  organization, 
by  specifying  basic  characteristics  such 
as  population  size  and  geographic  loca- 
tion. These  qualifying  traits  are  matched 
with  program  eligibility  requirements 
stored  by  the  computer. 

The  Program  Information  Act  would 
transfer  the  FAPRS  System  to  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Center  to  be  estab- 
lished at  OMB  and  expand  the  data 
bank  to  include  all  Federal  programs. 

VALUE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICES 

The  information  system  envisioned  by 
this  bill  would  provide  a  valuable  re- 
source to  congressional  offices  as  well  as 
to  citizens  and  State  and  local  officials. 
Constituents  who  contact  a  Congressman 
seeking  information  about  potential 
sources  of  funds  for  a  district  project 
could  receive  a  complete  list  of  programs 
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for  which  they  may  be  eligible 
amounts  of  funds  remaining 
gram  yet  to  be  obligated 
be  provided  in  a  matter  of 
the  congressional  office  by 
terminal-printer  equipment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
important   legislation   and 
passage.  This  bill  Is  an  imj^rtant 
in  our  efforts  to  make 
manageable,  more  effective 
sponsive  to  the  public,  and 
our  commitment  to  open  GoAJemment 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MOANING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  mA  President, 
may  we  have  the  conclusion  pf  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  ^lot,  morn^ 
Ing  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


REORGANIZATION  ACT 


OF  1977 


OFFici  ;r 


Under 
will  now 
of  S.  626. 


The    PRESIDING 
the  previous  order,  the  Sena^ 
proceed  to  the  consideration 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl^k  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl   (S.  626)   to  re-establish 
within  which   the  President 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the 
of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
Government,  and  for  other 


the  period 

■f  transmit 

reorganization 

of  the 


the  "Reor- 

States 


purp  )ses 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cc  nsider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reportec  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  l1  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strilie  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  anc  insert  in 
lieu  thereof 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
ganizatlon  Act  of  1977". 

Sec   2.  Chapter  9  of  title  5,  UAlted 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  folio  »-s: 
"Chapter   9.— EXECUTIVE   REORGANIZA- 
TION 
"Sec. 

"901.  Purpose. 
"902.  Definitions. 
"903.  Reorganization  plans. 
"904.  Additional  contents  of  reoj-ganlzatlon 

plans. 
"905.  Limitations  on  powers. 
"906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans. 
"907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pendi 

ceedlngs.  and  unexpended 

tlons. 
"908.  Rules  of  Senate  and 

sentatlves  on  reorganlzattn 
"909.  Terms  of  resolution. 
"910.  Reference  of  resolution  to 
"911.  Discharge    of    committee 

resolution. 
"912.  Procedure  after  report  or 

committee;  debate;  vote 

approval. 
"S  901.  Purpose 

"(a)   The  Congress  declares  th^t  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States— 
"  ( 1 )   to  promote  the  better 
laws,  the  more  effective  n 
executive   branch   and   of   its 
functions,  and  the  expeditious 
of  the  public  business; 

"(2)   to  reduce  expenditures  add  promote 
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economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Government; 

"(3)  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable; 

"(4)  to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Government, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  major  pur- 
poses; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
agencies  or  advisory  functions  thereof  es  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  efflcent  conduct  of 
the  Government;  and 

"(6)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 

"(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  .section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplUhed  in 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  provide  appropriate  means 
for  broad  citizen  advice  and  participation  in 
restructuring  and  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  organization  of  all  sgencies  and 
shall  determine  what  changes  in  such  orga- 
nization are  necessarj*  to  carry  out  any  policy 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"§  902.  Definitions 

'For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'agency'  means — 

"(A)  an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch; 

but  does  not  Include  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  'reorganization'  means  a  transfer, 
consolidation,  coordination,  authorization,  or 
abolition,  referred  to  in  section  903  of  this 
title;  and 

"(3)  'officer'  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  title. 

"§  903.     Reorganization  plans 

"(a)  Whenever  the  President,  after  investi- 
gation, finds  that  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  agencies  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  policy  set  forth  in  section  901(a)  of  this 
title,  he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan 
specifying  the  reorganizations  he  finds  are 
necessary.  Any  plan  may  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
ar>.  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  thereof,  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  another  agency; 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
advisory  functions  of  an  agency; 

"(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,  or  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  function  thereof,  with 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  another  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of  a 
part  of  an  agency  or  the  functions  thereof 
with  another  part  of  the  same  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(5)  the  authorization  of  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions;  or 

"(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency  which  agency  or  part  does  not 
have,  or  on  the  taking  effect  of  the  reorgani- 
zation plan  will  not  have,  any  functions.  The 
President  shall  transmit  the  plan  (bearing 
an  identification  number)  to  the  Congress 
together  with  a  declaration  that,  with  re- 
spect to  each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan,  he  has  found  that  the  reorganization 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  any  policy  set  forth 
In  section  901(a)   of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  have  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  delivered  to  both  Hou.ses  on  the 


same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  is  in 
session.  In  his  message  transmitting  a  re- 
organization plan,  the  President  shall 
specify  with  respect  to  each  abolition  of  an 
advisory  function  included  In  the  plan  the 
statutory  authority  for  the  exercise  of  the 
function.  The  message  shall  also  estimate 
any  reduction  or  Increase  in  expenditures 
(itemized  so  far  as  practicable) ,  and  describe 
any  improvements  in  management,  delivery 
of  Federal  services,  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  increases  in  efficiency  of  Government 
operations,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  real- 
ized as  a  result  of  the  reorganizations  In- 
cluded in  the  plan. 

"(c)  Each  reorganization  plan  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  for  a  period 
of  forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress.  Prior  to  the  elapse  of 
the  forty-five  day  period  the  committees  shall 
report  their  recommendations  on  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  to  their  respective 
Houses. 

"(d)  Any  time  during  the  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  it,  but  before  any  resolution 
described  in  section  909  has  been  ordered 
reported  in  either  House,  or  the  appropriate 
committee  of  either  House  has  otherwise 
ordered  reported  its  recommendations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  make  amendments  or  modifi- 
cations to  the  plan,  consistent  with  sections 
903-905  of  this  title,  which  modifications  or 
revisions  shall  thereafter  be  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  reorganization  plan  originally  trans- 
mitted and  shall  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
time  limits  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
chapter.  The  President  may  withdraw  the 
plan  any  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  following  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

"§  904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganiza- 
tion plan 

"A  reorganization  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  under  section  903  of  this  title— 

"(1)  may  change,  in  such  cases  as  the 
President  considers  necessary,  the  name  of 
an  agency  affected  by  a  reorganization  and 
the  title  of  its  head,  and  shall  designate  the 
name  of  an  agency  resulting  from  a  reorga- 
nization and  the  title  of  its  head; 

"(2)  may  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
pay  of  the  head  and  one  or  more  officers  of 
any  agency  (including  an  agency  resulting 
from  a  consolidation  or  other  type  of  re- 
organization) if  the  President  finds,  and 
in  his  message  transmitting  the  plan  de- 
clares, that  by  reason  of  a  reorganization 
made  by  the  plan  the  provisions  are  neces- 
sary; 

"(3)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  or  other 
disposition  of  the  records,  property,  and 
personnel  affected  by  a  reorganization; 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  and 
of  other  funds,  available  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  function  or  agency  affected  by  a 
reorganization,  as  the  President  considers 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  reorganization  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  functions  affected 
by  the  reorganization,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
agency  which  shall  have  the  functions  after 
the  reorganization  plan  is  effective:  and 

"(5)  shall  provide  for  terminating  the 
affairs  of  an  agency  abolished. 
A  reorganization  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  containing  provisions  authorized 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  may  provide 
that  the  head  of  an  agency  be  an  individual 
or  a  commission  or  board  with  more  than 
one  member.  In  the  case  of  an  appointment 
of  the  head  of  such  an  agency,  the  term  of 
office  may  not  be  fixed  at  more  than  four 
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years,  the  pay  may  not  be  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  that  found  by  the  President  to  be 
applicable  to  comparable  officers  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  if  the  appointment  is  not 
to  a  position  In  the  competitive  service.  It 
shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  re- 
organization plan  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent containing  provisions  required  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  section  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  unexpended  balances  only  if  such 
balances  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  originally  made. 
$  905.  Limitations   on   powers 

"(a)  A  reorganization  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for,  and  a  reorganization  under  this 
chapter  may  not  have  the  effect  of — 

"(1)  creating  a  new  executive  department, 
abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  regulatory  agency, 
or  all  the  functions  thereof,  or  consolidating 
two  or  more  executive  departments  or  two 
or  more  independent  regulatory  agencies,  or 
all  the  functions  thereof; 

"(2)  continuing  an  agency  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  existence 
or  beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  ter- 
minated if  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(3)  continuing  a  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  Its  exercise  or 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  ter- 
minated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(4)  authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
function  which  is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  Congress; 

"(5)  increasing  the  term  of  an  office  be- 
yond that  provided  by  law  for  the  office;  or 

"(6)  dealing  with  more  than  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter,  or  any  policy  mat- 
ters coordinated  therewith. 

"(b)  A  provision  contained  in  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  may  take  effect  only  If  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  Congress  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

"I  906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization  plans 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a  reso- 
lution stating  in  substance  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  scFslon  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  any  period 
of  time  In  which  Congress  Is  In  continuous 
session. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  In  a  re- 
organization plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  otherwise  Is  effective. 

"(d)  A  reorganization  plan  which  is  ef- 
fective shall  be  printed  (1)  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  tbe  public 
laws  and  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register. 
"5  907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations 

"(a)  A  statute  enacted,  and  a  regulation 
or  other  action  made,  prescribed.  Issued, 
granted,  or  performed  In  respect  of  or  by  an 
agency  or  function  affected  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  chapter,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  reorganization,  has,  except  to  the 
extent  rescinded,  modified,  superseded,  or 
made  inapplicable  by  or  under  authority  of 


law  or  by  the  abolition  of  a  function,  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  reorganization  had  not 
been  made.  However,  if  the  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  other  action  has  vested  the  functions 
in  the  agency  from  which  it  is  removed  un- 
der the  reorganization  plan,  the  function, 
insofar  as  it  is  to  be  exercised  after  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  shall  be  deemed  as  vested 
in  the  agency  under  which  the  function  is 
placed  by  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  'regulation  or  other  action' 
means  a  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy,  de- 
termination, directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit, privilege,  requirement,  designation,  or 
other  action. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  an  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  a 
reorganization  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  reorga- 
nization plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  involved,  the  court  may  allow 
the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  successor  of 
the  head  or  officer  under  the  reorganization 
effected  by  the  plan  or.  if  there  is  no  suc- 
cessor, against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates. 

"(d)  The  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

"I  908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  reorganization  plans 
"Sections  909  through  912  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  sec- 
tion 909  of  this  title;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  tliat  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;   and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

"§909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  908  through 
912  of  this  title,  'resolution'  means  only  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  claure  of  which  is 
as  follows:   'That  the  does  not  favor 

the  reorganization  plan  numbered  trans- 

mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
.  19  .'.  and  Includes  such  modifica- 
tions and  revisions  as  are  submitted  by  the 
President  under  section  903(d)  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  blank  .spaces  therein  are  to  be  filled 
appropriately.  The  term  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one  re- 
organization plan. 

"§  910.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee 
"A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  .shall  be  referred  to  the  Ckjmmittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
tlie  case  may  be. 

"S  911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution 
"(a)   If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the 


end  of  ten  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  its  Introduction,  cr  as 
of  the  date  on  which  the  committee  reports 
its  recommendations  on  the  reorganization 
plan  to  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whichever  occurs  later.  It  is  In  order 
to  move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
or  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  reorganization  plan  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

"(b)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privUeged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  reor- 
ganization plan),  and  debate  thereon,  and 
on  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  con- 
nection therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  individuals  favoring  and  individuals 
opposing  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment,  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge, and  a  single  quorum  call  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  If  requested  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  appropriate 
House,  the  vote  on  the  motion  shall  occur. 
If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  reorganization  plan. 
"§  912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge 
of  committee;  debate;  vote  on  final 
disapproval 

"(a)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  fiu-ther  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter 
In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for 
any  Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  Ls  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of. 

"(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  individuals  favoring  and  in- 
dividuals opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  a  motion 
to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business,  or  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in  or- 
der. A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  a  single  quo- 
rum call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If 
requested  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

"(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
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d«  elded  without 
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.  Without 
clerk  will 


reorganization  plan  sball  be 
debate.' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  N  r.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  luorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  botlj  sides  on  the 
measxire. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The     PRESIDING     OFF  :CER 
Stone).    Without    objection 
ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The     PRESIDING 
pending  business   is  S.   62 
time  for  debate  is  limited 
being  equally  controlled  by 
from   Connecticut    (Mr.  Ri  i 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  ( 
1  hour  on  any  amendment 
degree.  30  minutes  on  any 
In  the  second  degree,  and  2Cj 
any  debatable  motion,  appqal 
of  order. 

Mr.     RIBICOFF.     Thank 
President. 

Mr.  President,  today  the 
siders  S.  626.  to  renew  the 
reorganization  authority. 

The  bill  represents  the  fi  st  essential 
step  In  any  effort  to  reorgan  ze  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  It  more  work- 
able and  less  wasteful. 

the  Presl- 

)roDosals  to 

functions  be- 

aboljsh  agencies 

ction.    The 

ould     take 

one  House 

s  a  resolu- 


clerk  pro- 

Pre^dent.  I  ask 
order  for 

(Mr. 
it    is    so 

Pre!  Ident.  what 

OFFTCER.  The 
,  on  which 
to  4  hours, 
the  Senator 
icoFF)  and 
VIr.  Percy). 
In  the  first 
amendment 
minutes  on 
or  point 

you.     Mr. 

Senate  con- 
Presldenfs 

fii-st 


ido]  it; 


tils 


tie 
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The  bill  renews  for  3  yeaip 
dent's  authority  to  submit 
Congress  for  transferring 
tween  agencies  and  to 
no   longer   serving    any    fu<i 
proposed     reorganization 
effect  unless  within  60  days 
or  the  other  of  Congress  a 
tion  disapproving  the  plan 

Under    the    reorganlzatioi  i 
that  would  be  renewed  by 
President    may    propose    to 
eliminate  agencies,  and 
tions  between  agencies.  The 
ically  prohibits  the  use  of 
zation  authority,  however, 
abolish    Cabinet-level 
the  Government.  For  that, 
lation  will  continue  to  be 

Each   plan   when 
referred  to  the  Committee 
mental  Affairs  in  the  Sena 
Committee  on  Government 
In    the    House.    The 
within  45  days,  report  to  th( 
its  recommendations  on  th( 
recommendation  may  either 
Congress   permit  the   plan 
effect,  or  that  a  resolution  of 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the 
going  Into  effect. 

Reorganization  plans, 
cordance  with  the 
statute,  become  law  at  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar 
tlnuous  session  of  the 
the  date  on  which  the  plan 
ted  to  it,  unless,  between 
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bill,  the 

create    or 

transfer  func- 

act  specif- 

reorganl- 

create  or 

departments    of 

r<  gular  legis- 


reiulred. 


will   be 

)n  Govern- 

e.  and  the 

Operations 

must. 

full  House 

plan.  The 

be  that  the 

to   go  into 

disapproval 

plan  from 


submitted  In  ac- 

requirements  of  the 

end  of  the 

cays  of  con- 

Coiigress  after 

transmit- 

he  date  of 


transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60 -day 
period,  either  House,  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting,  adopts  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

The  act  provides  special,  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  any  res- 
olution of  disapproval  relating  to  a  pro- 
posed plan.  If  the  committee,  when  act- 
ing on  a  plan,  decides  not  to  report  a 
resolution  of  disapproval,  any  Member 
of  the  full  House  may  move  to  discharge 
the  committee  of  such  a  resolution,  so 
long  as  the  committee  has  first  had  at 
least  10  days  to  consider  It.  Debate  on 
the  floor  of  either  House  on  any  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  and  on  appeals  and 
motions  made  in  connection  therewith.  Is 
limited  to  no  more  than  10  hours,  after 
which  a  final  vote  on  the  resolution  must 
occur. 

The  following  are  the  major  changes 
S.  626  would  make  In  the  prior  Reorgani- 
zation Act  in  effect  between  1971  and 
1973: 

The  authority  Is  extended  for  3  years. 

The  requirement  that  the  President 
submit  only  one  reorganization  plan  in 
any  30-day  period  has  been  deleted.  The 
additional  requirement  that  each  plan 
submitted  deal  with  only  one  logically 
consistent  subject  matter  has  been  re- 
tained with  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  any  plan  may  deal 
with  one  logically  consistent  subject  mat- 
ter, including  any  related  policy  matters. 

The  appropriate  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  specifically 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  file  within 
45  days  their  recommendations  on  each 
plan  proposed,  indicating  to  the  full 
House  whether  it  should  allow  the  plan 
to  go  into  effect,  or  disapprove  It.  The  full 
House  may  not  vote  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  over  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  xmtll  the  committee  has 
first  reported  its  recommendations  to  the 
full  House. 

A  procedure  is  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  amend  the  plan  during  the  first 
30  days,  unless  committee  action  on  the 
plan  is  completed  first.  As  In  the  past, 
the  act  makes  no  provision  for  Congress 
Itself  amending  the  plan  on  its  own. 

A  new  provision  is  included  in  the  sec- 
tion limiting  the  scope  of  reorganization 
plans  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the  re- 
organization act  to  abolish  an  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  or  to  abolish  a 
function  imless  It  is  only  advisory  in  na- 
ture. Without  the  provision  defining  the 
scope  of  the  President's  power  to  abolish 
a  function  through  a  plan,  the  act  would 
have  the  effect  of  authorizing  plans 
which  do  not  reorganize,  but  rather  abol- 
ish outright  services,  the  Government 
provides  the  public  pursuant  to  statute, 
from  grants,  loans,  and  other  assistance 
programs  to  investigations  and  enforce- 
ment programs  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  citizens,  or 
their  health  and  safety.  Authorizing  the 
use  of  reorganization  plans  to  abolish 
these  programs  mandated  by  statute 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  act  to  give  the  President  the  ability 
to  reorganize  the  means  by  which  the 
executive  branch  administers  the  law, 
not  the  substantive  content  of  the  pro- 
grams it  administers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  amendment  does  not  restrict  the 


ability  of  the  President  to  use  reorgani- 
zation plans  to  transfer  functions  of  any 
kind  from  one  agency  or  office  to  another, 
in  order  to  consolidate  functions  and 
thereby  reduce  overlap  and  duplication 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  expenditures. 
A  plan  may  abolish  an  agency  or  ofllce 
after  all  its  functions  have  been  trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

It  adds  a  new  provision  expressing 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  President, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  should  provide 
appropriate  means  for  public  involve- 
ment in  reorganizing  and  restructuring 
the  Government. 

President  Carter  is  very  serious  about 
reorganizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  it  more  efficient,  more  effective, 
and  less  costly.  There  is  a  great  oppor- 
timlty  for  Congress  and  the  President, 
working  together,  to  reorganize  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  In  a  thoughtful  and 
comprehensive  way. 

We  welcome  this.  We  intend  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  his  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  important  challenges 
now  facing  the  country  is  finding  a  way 
that  large,  present-day  governments  can 
operate  in  a  way  that  is  both  effective 
and  efBcient,  and  understandable  and 
human  In  their  approach. 

Reorganization  is  not  the  whole  an- 
swer. Other  proposals  should  also  be 
adopted,  such  as  the  proposals  in  the 
Sunset  legislation  to  require  the  periodic 
examination  of  all  Federal  programs  by 
Congress.  But  it  is  one  Important  way 
the  public's  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
Government  can  be  improved. 

What  we  are  doing  in  renewing  the 
President's  reorganization  authority  is 
important.  By  authorizing  the  President 
to  propose  plans  to  reorganize  the  Gov- 
ernment any  way  he  deems  best,  the  act 
permits  the  President  to  change  the  way 
the  Government  operates.  He  may  trans- 
fer and  consolidate  any  functions  he 
wishes,  or  make  any  other  changes  in 
the  Government's  organization  short  of 
abolishing  the  programs  themselves. 

Organization  Is  an  important  part  of 
Government  policy.  The  quality  and  na- 
ture of  the  Government  Is  significantly 
changed  by  reorganizations  which  strike 
the  right  balance  between  centralization 
and  decentralization  of  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities, between  central  policy  direction 
and  autonomy,  between  a  few  large 
agencies  or  a  number  of  smaller,  more 
specialized  agencies. 

Reorganization  can  determine  whether 
the  oflBclal  who  makes  the  decision  hears 
from  just  one  interest,  or  a  range  of  dif- 
ferent interests  before  he  acts. 

It  can  make  the  difference  between  one 
person  being  in  effective  charge  of  a 
problem,  or  no  one  being  In  charge  or 
accountable. 

It  can  make  the  difference  between  a 
Government  employee  who  is  motivated 
to  do  the  best  job  he  can  to  serve  the 
public,  and  one  who  does  not  feel  respon- 
sible for  the  effectiveness  of  what  the 
Government  does. 

Yet  the  Government  cannot  be  reor- 
ganized by  a  series  of  separate  acts.  The 
Federal  agency  Is  too  large,  the  problems 
too  many. 
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Today  there  are  hundreds  of  agencies, 
ofiBces,  commissions,  and  the  like  whose 
continued  existence  is  mandated  by  stat- 
ute. Agencies  and  other  organizational 
units  continue  to  be  created  by  statute 
at  a  far  faster  rate  than  they  can  be  elim- 
inated by  statute.  According  to  an  an- 
nual compilation  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  from  1949  to  1976, 
345  organizational  entitles  were  created 
by  statute,  with  75  percent  of  them  being 
created  just  since  1970.  Only  31  orga- 
nizational entities  were  abolished  in  the 
same  period  of  time. 

The  procedures  In  the  reorganization 
authority  have  proved  over  time  a  prac- 
ticable and  sound  way  to  make  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  Government. 
It  permits  speedy  action,  while  assuring 
Congress  a  full  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  plans. 

The  procedures  utilized  In  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  since  1949  have  been  re- 
cently questioned  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  pro- 
cedures in  the  act  have  served  the  coun- 
try and  Congress  well  in  the  past,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  has  fully  pro- 
tected the  ability  of  Congress  to  review 
each  plan  proposed,  and  to  permit  only 
those  plans  which  it  supports  to  go  into 
effect. 

The  past  record  of  congressional  in- 
volvement In  reorganization  plans  do3s 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  constitutes  legislation 
by  inaction.  A  substantial  number  of 
the  reorganization  plans  submitted  since 
1949  have  consisted  of  relatively  minor, 
noncontroverslal  proposals  for  organi- 
zational changes.  Nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  figures  assembled  for  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Library  of  Congress,  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  were  Introduced  in 
at  least  1  House  or  the  other  in  61  of 
the  93  occasions  In  which  reorganization 
plans  were  submitted  to  Congress.  In  66 
Instances,  committees  in  at  leas'„  one 
House  held  hearings  on  the  plan.  In  51 
Instances,  at  least  one  House  actually 
voted  on  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  And 
in  20  of  these  51  instances,  the  plan  was 
rejected. 

To  further  assure  careful  consideration 
of  each  plan  proposed,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  requiring  com- 
mittees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  file  within  45  days  a  report  containing 
Its  recommendations  on  every  plan  pro- 
posed. The  committee  which  I  chair  will 
encourage  the  public  to  place  in  the  pub- 
lic record  comments  on  the  plans  pro- 
posed. Frequent  public  hearings  will  be 
held. 

Renewing  the  Reorganization  Author- 
ity is  not  an  open-ended  mandate  to  the 
President  to  reorganize  the  Government 
on  his  own.  Congress  should  and  must 
be  an  active  participant  in  the  process 
of  formulating  and  Implementing  reor- 
ganization plans.  The  act  has  proved  in- 
valuable precisely,  because  it  does  pro- 
vide a  practical  and  sound  way  for  the 
President  and  Congress  to  work  together, 
in  a  way  neither  could  alone,  to  improve 
how  the  Goverrunent  is  organized  to  meet 
its  obligation  to  the  people  it  serves. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  S.  626. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor:  Mr.  Richard  Weg- 
man,  Paul  Hoff,  John  Childers,  Brian 
Conboy,  and  Constance  Evans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Equal  time  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  establishes  the 
President's  authority  to  submit  reorga- 
nization plans  to  Congress.  This  author- 
ity lapsed  in  1973  and  has  not  been 
renewed  since  that  time.  The  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  by  a  vote  of  16  to  0. 

I  pay  great  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFP.  who,  responding  to  the  urgency  of 
the  need,  and  taking  into  account  that 
this  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  keystones 
of  the  platform  of  their  candidate  for 
President,  Mr.  Carter,  moved  ahead,  re- 
sponding to  what  was  in  a  sense  a  man- 
date of  the  people. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  pay  special  recognition  to  my 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Govenmiental  Af- 
fairs. In  all  the  years  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated, I  have  always  found  him  com- 
pletely constructive.  I  have  never  seen 
him  approach  a  problem  on  a  partisan 
note.  He  has  been  most  helpful  with  the 
President,  realizing  how  Important  re- 
organization was  to  the  Nation.  Reorga- 
nization Is,  indeed,  a  keystone.  What 
makes  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  a  unique  committee  is  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  between  Senator 
I»ERCY  and  our  respective  staffs,  during 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, to  move  ahead  constantly  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  entire  Nation.  I  do  want 
to  tip  my  hat  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  personally. 
But  also  it  is  a  source  of  tremendous  sat- 
isfaction to  have  that  feeling,  that  not 
only  the  Senators  work  closely  together 
without  any  partisanship  whatsoever, 
but  the  staffs  do  too. 

When  Dick  Wegman  and  John  Chil- 
ders and  others  work  without  any  parti- 
sanship whatsoever  for  the  common  good 
of  this  Nation,  I  think  that  is  also  the 


tradition  that  our  distinguished  chair- 
man has  established. 

I  make  one  other  comment  before  con- 
tinuing. Last  Saturday  I  was  in  Peoria 
all  day  to  see  how  things  were  going,  to 
get  a  feel  again  on  response  to  the  new 
Congress,  how  they  feel  about  the  pay 
increase,  for  instance,  and  so  forth. 

I  spent  the  whole  day  listening  and 
talking  to  people  that  came  into  the 
shopping  centers,  and  met  with  my  ad- 
visory board.  One  question  asked  of  me 
was,  "Aren't  you  going  to  make  it  awfully 
difflcult  for  yourself  in  a  Republican 
primary  In  1978  if  you  work  as  closely 
as  you  are  cooperating  with  the  Carter 
administration  ?  " 

I  said,  "Well,  first  of  all,  anyone  who 
would  vote  against  me  for  that  reason, 
I  would  not  want  their  vote  because  they 
do  not  understand  what  this  country  is 
all  about  If  they  are  that  partisan  and 
do  not  realize  the  end  objective  is  not 
partisanship.  Partisanship  gets  us  to- 
w£ird  our  ability  to  work  together,  but 
second,  I  intend  to  work  with  this  Presi- 
dent. The  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
country.  I  worked  hard  for  President 
Ford,  we  carried  Illinois,  but  once  the 
decision  was  made,  this  is  our  President. 
He  Is  the  President  for  all  of  us  and  we 
want  to  help  him  In  every  way  we  can." 

I  am  standing  at  the  seat  that  was 
held  by  Senator  Dirksen  for  so  many 
years.  But,  as  I  said  to  this  partisan 
Republican  precinct  committee  man 
putting  this  question  to  me,  "Let's  just 
look  back  at  Pekin,  HI.,  a  few  miles  from 
here  down  the  river,  and  talk  about 
Senator  Dirksen  and  his  work  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson, 
Would  you  say  then  that  Chuck  Percy 
is  following  an  old  tradition  that  the 
Republican  Senator  will  work  with  the 
Democratic  administration  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country?" 

He  said,  "You  know,  I  hadn't  thought 
of  It  in  that  way." 

So,  in  a  sense,  I  say  first  that  I  ap- 
preciate so  much  the  comments  that 
have  been  made,  but  that  is  the  spirit 
expressed  by  a  16 -to -nothing  vote  In  our 
committee. 

We  had  good  support  on  amendments 
submitted  by  the  RepubUcan  side,  sup- 
port by  Republicans  on  Democratic 
amendments,  and  now  we  have  ended 
up  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  re- 
newal of  the  reorganization  authority  is 
justified  to  provide  an  efficient  way  of 
dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  of 
duphcation  and  overlap  among  the 
thousands  of  Federal  Government  de- 
partments, agencies,  commissions,  ad- 
visory committees,  and  other  bodies.  I 
feel  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire in  the  country  at  large  to  make  the 
Federal  Government  more  efficient  and 
more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  all 
Americans. 

The  President  pledged  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  his  cam- 
paign and  I  think  he  should  be  able  to 
have  the  authority  to  work  in  this  area. 
At  the  same  time,  though,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  vital  stake  in  the  reorgani- 
zation process  and  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  Congress  plays  its  appropriate  role.  I 
feel  that  the  bill  on  the  floor  today  does 
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balance  the  roles  of  the  'resident  and 
the  Congress  In  the  area  ol  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reorganization. 

As  reported  by  the  Govi  mmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  bii:  extends  the 
President's  authority  to  s  ibmit  reorga- 
nization plans  for  3  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

It  specifies  that  reorgai  ization  plans 
cannot  create,  abolish,  or  transfer  an 
executive  department  or  ai  i  independent 
regulatory  agency  but  only  reallne  func- 
tions within  or  among  then.  This  is  why 
the  President  could  not  sub  nit  a  bill  such 
as  his  energy  reorganizatic  n  proposal  as 
a  reorganization  plan,  as  i ;  involves  the 
abolition  of  FEA  and  ERDA.  as  separate 
agencies.  Rather,  the  bill  must  be  sub- 
mitted, as  it  was  Tuesday,  as  regular 
legislation. 

Reorganization  plans  ser  t  to  Congress 
shall  specify  any  reduction  or  increase  in 
expenditures,  describe  anticipated  man- 
agement Improvements  anc  efficiency  in- 
creases, must  deal  with  one  logically  con- 
sistent subject  matter  or  ar  y  policy  mat- 
ters coordinated  therewith  Reorganiza- 
tion plans  will  be  referred  to  the  House 
Government  Operations  and  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committees. 

There  is  no  limit  on  hov  many  plans 
the  President  can  send  to  Congress.  In 
previous  law,  there  was  a  provision  that 
the  President  could  not  sisnd  up  more 
than  one  reorganization  pli  ,n  in  any  30- 
day  period.  However,  the  cbmmittee  did 
insist  upon  receiving  assurances  in  writ- 
ing from  OMB  Director  iknce  that  he 
would  consult  in  advance  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Repuplican  on  the 
committee  on  the  timing  of  transmittal 
of  reorganization  plans  to  insure  that  the 
committee  can  handle  thenTin  an  order- 
ly way.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  that  letter  from  Mr.  Lance  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  ofTmy  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIcpK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  reorganizj  tion  author- 
ity, the  President  is  given  the  right  to 
amend  reorganization  plans  in  the  first 
30  days,  or  he  may  withdraw  a  plan 
within  60  days.  The  provisi  )n  for  Presi- 
dential amendment  is  adde<  to  allow  the 
President,  after  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, to  change  a  provisior  or  two  that 
might  be  giving  Congress  tr  ouble.  Under 
previous  law,  the  Congress  would  have 
had  only  the  choice  of  appro  zing  the  plan 
with  the  flawed  provision,  or  rejecting 
the  entire  plan. 

To  insure  that  the  committee  has  suf- 
ficient time  to  consider  any]  amendment, 
the  committee  is  allowed  to  consider  the 
plan  for  45  days  before  having  to  take 
action,  thus  giving  the  committee  a  min- 
imum of  15  days  to  consider  any  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  45  days  or  earlier,  the 
committee  must  report  its  rkommenda- 
tions  to  the  Senate.  Under  orevious  law, 
no  action  at  all  was  require^  of  the  com- 
mittee. Only  if  the  committee  voted  out 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  (would  there 
be  a  report  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
The  committee  felt  that  for  ^le  guidance 
of  all  Senators  that  the  G«>vemmental 
Affairs  Committee  should  b^  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  why  It 
felt  the  plan  should  or  should  not  go  into 


effect.  If  the  committee  felt  that  the  re- 
organization plan  was  xmdesirable,  then 
it  still  would  report  out  simultaneously  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Even  if  the  committee  decides  to  take 
no  action  and  would  otherwise  allow  the 
reorganization  plan  to  go  into  effect,  any 
Senator  has  the  right  to  introduce  a  mo- 
tion of  disapproval  on  the  Senate  fioor 
which  will  be  referred  to  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee.  The  committee 
must  act  upon  this  resolution  at  the  end 
of  the  45-day  period  when  it  rerxjrts  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  floor.  Or, 
if  the  resolution  of  disapproval  is  intro- 
duced toward  the  end  of  the  45-day 
period,  it  would  still  be  considered  for  10 
days  even  if  that  time  extended  beyond 
the  45-day  limit.  At  the  end  of  that  10 
days,  the  committee  would  still  have  to 
act  upon  it. 

Expedited  floor  procedures  are  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  to  insure  that  a  floor 
vot !  can  be  reached  on  a  resolution  of 
disapproval.  If  Members  de.<;ire  a  vote, 
they  can  be  assured  they  can  obtain  one. 

A  reorganization  plan  becomes  effective 
at  the  end  of  60  days  after  it  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  unless  either  House 
vetoes  it.  This  maintains  the  same  one- 
House  veto  procedure  as  used  in  the 
past. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President.  In  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  legislation  in  the 
committee  report,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  states  that — 

It  appears  that  no  additional  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  Incurred  as  a  direct 
result  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

However,  it  has  subsequently  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  administration 
has  submitted  a  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1977  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  $1.6  mil- 
lion to  fund  32  new  positions  in  OMB  to 
work  on  reorganization  matters.  Al- 
though some  of  this  work  may  be  de- 
voted to  reorganization  internally  in  the 
executive  branch  that  does  not  involve 
the  submission  of  reorganization  plans, 
a  large  part  of  this  personnel  and  expense 
will  be  working  on  reorganization  plans 
to  send  to  tlae  Congress.  The  best  esti- 
mate I  can  make,  based  on  a  request  of 
$1.6  million  for  the  remaining  7  months 
of  the  current  flscal  year,  means  that 
OMB  will  be  expending  $2.7  million  a 
year  additionally  to  work  on  reorgani- 
zation matters  related  to  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  fairness  to  my  colleagues,  I 
think  I  must  point  out  that  there  are  ex- 
penditures that  will  result  from  passage 
of  this  legislation  that  may  not  be  fully 
stated  in  the  committee  report. 

Having  pointed  that  out,  however.  Mr. 
Pre.siJent,  I  do  support  passage  of  this 
leeisiation  as  I  feel  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant steo  in  helping  the  President  and 
the  Congress  work  together  to  streamline 
and  modernize  the  Federal  Government. 
Exhibit  1 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoit, 
Chairman,   Senate   Government   Operations 
Committee,    U.S.    Senate,    Washiruiton 
D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    On   behalf   of  the 
President  and  for  myself,  I  wish  to  assure 

you  that  It  Is  our  Intention  to  consult  with 


you  In  advance  on  the  timing  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  reorganization  plans  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  no  interest  In  our  part  to  Inun- 
date your  committee  with  reorganization 
plans.  It  Is  In  our  best  Interests  and  that 
of  the  American  people  to  provide  an  or- 
derly mechanism  for  carrying  out  the  Reor- 
ganization program  In  a  cooperative  manner. 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  your  efforts 
In  gaining  extension  of  the  Reorganization 
Authority. 

Sincerely, 

Beet  liANci, 

Director. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  reorganized  it- 
self. I  think  we  should  provide  for  that 
same  authority  for  the  President,  so  that 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  can 
reorganize  itself,  streamline  Its  opera- 
tions and  eliminate  duplication  and  over- 
lapping, provided  plans  are  submitted  in 
accordance  with  this  procedure  and  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  approve  or 
disapprove  such  reorganization  plans, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for 
consideration,  which  we  have  provided 
for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
I  support  this  reorganization  proposal. 
I  think  it  Is  overdue,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  glad  the  President  has  taken  the 
initiative. 

I  should  like  to  get  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  respect  to  one 
aspect.  I  have  seen  in  the  press,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Just  in- 
dicated—although I  am  not  confldent  of 
this — that  the  reorganization  may  be 
more  costly.  I  should  think  that  when  we 
reorganize  the  Government,  we  would  do 
it  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a  more 
economical  Government. 

I  hope  the  purpose  of  this  measure  is 
not  to  make  a  more  expensive  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Possibly  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  make  himself  very  clear 
on  this  point. 

I  was  only  pointing  out  that  In  the  re- 
port on  this  bill,  it  is  Indicated  that  no 
expenses  are  Involved.  If  this  measure 
is  passed,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be, 
the  President  has  asked  for  32  additional 
people  in  OMB  to  work  on  reorganization 
plans.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  measure,  I 
do  not  Imagine  that  they  would  need 
those  32  people,  because  we  would  not 
give  him  that  authority. 

Presumably,  those  32  people  are  going 
to  develop  reorganization  plans,  each  of 
which,  when  It  comes  here,  will  have,  at 
our  insistence — the  President  did  not 
want  this  in  the  bill;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  he  would  never  jrleld  on  that 
point — an  estimate  as  to  whether  that 
adds  to  the  budget  or  reduces  expenses 
and  reduces  the  budget. 

So  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
whether  or  not  these  32  people,  at  this 
additional  cost  of  $2.7  million,  are  cost 
effective.  Certainly,  I  would  hope  that 
even  in  the  first  reorganization  plan  we 
would  be  able  to  save  their  cost  in  salaries 
by  the  cost  impact  of  that  particular 
plan. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would 
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certainly  think  so.  I  am  not  referring  at 
all  to  the  32  additional  staff  personnel. 
I  think  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  also  like  to  clari- 
fy my  remarks  further  in  this  way:  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  those  people  will 
be  working  on  organizational  plans  that 
do  not  involve  sending  legislation  to  Con- 
gress. Some  of  them  may  be  needed,  any- 
way. But  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  most  of  them 
would  be  working  on  reorganization 
plans  that  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  mentioned  that  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate  would  re- 
quire the  President,  in  any  plan  that  he 
submits  to  Congress,  to  send  along  an 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  savings  or  what- 
ever additional  costs  might  be  involved 
in  such  a  reorganization.  I  think  that  is 
vitally  important. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  pleased  about 
that  kind  of  support,  because  it  had  bi- 
partisan support  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  offered  that  amendment.  It  has 
been  in  every  reorganization  plan  that  we 
have  had  since  1949,  I  believe. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  could  not 
understand  why  the  President  took  it  out. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  can  explain  it  this  way. 

When  Mr.  Lance  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  explained  why  it  was  cut  out, 
when  I  asked  him.  He  is  a  banker.  I  asked 
what  it  is  going  to  cost,  whether  it  is 
going  to  add  to  cost  or  cut  cost.  That  is 
a  vital  matter.  How  can  we  legislate  on 
a  reorganization  plan  if  we  do  not  know 
what  it  will  cost? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  a  key 
element. 

Mr.  PERCY.  He  said. 

We  did  that  In  Georgia.  We  provided  esti- 
mates of  the  savings  In  this  sort  of  situation. 
Unfortunately,  the  estimates  become  some- 
thing fixed  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people, 
and  It  Is  something  other  than  an  estimate. 
They  confuse  It  with  a  fact. 

As  I  recall  my  comments,  looking  at  a 
warmhearted  but  hardheaded  banker  sit- 
ting in  front  of  me.  I  said. 

But,  Mr.  Lance,  you  ran  one  of  the  largest 
banks  In  the  country  and  when  .  .  .  you 
present  some  sort  of  plan  .  .  .  the  first  ques- 
tion some  guy  will  ask  you  Is,  what  Is  It  going 
to  cost?  All  we  are  saying  is  cost  Is  very 
crucial.  We  are  sajrlng  estimates.  Tou  can  give 
us  ranges. 

I  felt  that  even  if  there  has  to  be  a 
wide  range,  if  the  range  of  possible  cost 
savings  is  from  perhaps  $5  million  to  $25 
million,  say  so.  But  at  least  we  are  going 
to  hold  you  the  administration  to  at  least 
the  $5  million.  If  it  only  brings  in  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  savings,  or  you  add  $10 
mUlion,  we  want  to  know  that,  and  we 
Insisted  that  that  stay  in  the  legislation. 

I  read  from  the  top  of  page  7  of  the 
bill  before  us: 

The  message  shall  also  estimate  any  reduc- 
tion or  Increase  in  expenditures  (Itemized  so 
far  as  practicable),  and  describe  any  im- 
provements In  management,  delivery  of 
Federal  services  .  .  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  believe 
that  without  that  proposal,  this  bill 
would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President,  in  all 
fairness,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Lance  at 
that  point  that  it  very  well  could  be 
that  in  a  particular  reorganization  plan 
there  would  not  be  any  savings.  I  said. 

You  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth 
even  if  It  Is  that  there  will  be  no  savings, 
but  rather  Improvements  in  management 
effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

The  Executive  branch  should  tell  the 
truth.  If  savings  are  estimated,  say  so. 
If  there  are  none,  say  so.  Then  we  can 
make  the  judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  correct.  That 
is  a  vital  piece  of  information  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  know  in  considering  any 
proposal  that  might  be  sent  from  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Incidentally,  on  February  21,  I  offered 
an  amendment,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator,  to  put  this 
proposal  in  the  bill.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  act  on  this  amend- 
ment, because  the  committee  already 
has  acted  on  it — the  essence  of  it — and 
very  wisely  so,  I  believe. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  keen  interest. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  a 
comment  to  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 

RiBICOFF) . 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  attempting 
to  determine  whether  any  amendments 
are  to  be  offered  on  the  minority  side,  and 
possibly  we  could  put  a  call  out  through 
our  cloakrooms  to  determine  that.  We 
have  provided  for  ample  time  for  debate 
on  amendments  and  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  been 
advised  that  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments, to  his  knowledge  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  minority  clerk,  to  be  offered 
on  the  minority  side.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  should  put  out  some  notice  that  we 
will  be  going  into  third  reading  soon. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  will  be  one  com- 
mittee amendment  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  staff  and  Senator  Nttnn.  We  await 
Senator  Nunn's  arrival  in  the  Chamber, 
because  he  would  Uke  a  colloquy.  To  my 
knowledge,  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ?  I  have  no  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  do  not  have  an 
amendment,  but  I  should  like  to  conmient 
on  the  reorganization  authority. 

I  think  there  is  agreement  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,  when  we  look  at  the 
deficiency  or.  let  us  say.  the  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency in  certain  Government  agencies 
and  departments,  that  a  reorganization  is 
needed  in  major  areas.  Therefore,  the 
authority  to  do  so  is  clearly  warranted. 

However,  I  should  like  to  urge  some 
caution,  having  worked  within  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  for  some  years.  Big- 
ness is  not  necessarily  goodness.  As  we 
evaluate  the  plans  that  come  before  us — 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  a  great  deal  of 
effort  will  be  made  to  look  at  those  plans 
in  detail — we  must  make  sure  that  we  are 
in  fact  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Gov- 


ernment. I  think  that  is  the  overriding 
priority  right  now.  With  efficiency  will 
come  greater  effectiveness  and  greater 
adherence  to  the  needs  of  the  population. 
With  efficiency  must  also  come  cost 
savings. 

There  are  going  to  be  increasing  levels 
of  demands  on  the  taxpayer  made  in  this 
Congress  and,  unfortunately,  in  future 
Congresses.  Our  defense  budget  is  one 
area  where,  I  think,  we  are  going  to  be 
calling  upon  the  taxpayer  for  greater 
sacrifice. 

We  must  start  to  decrease  the  level  of 
the  Federal  deficit  on  an  annual  basis  so 
that  the  joint  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  can  be  taclded  realisti- 
cally. 

All  of  these  demands  for  increased  ef- 
flciency  of  Government  and  reduced 
costs  of  Government  must  be  considered 
as  of  the  highest  priority,  in  any  reorga- 
nization effort  the  administration  under- 
takes and  that  we  approve  in  Congress. 

I  hope  when  we  get  to  the  specific  re- 
organization plans — and  there  is  now 
such  a  plan  before  Congress  having  to  do 
with  the  Department  of  Energy — we  will 
remember  that  the  essential  thing  is  that 
an  agency  or  bureau  or  department  or 
subdivision  thereof  has  clearly  defined 
responsibilities  and  that  those  respon- 
sibilities are  subject 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  does  not  come  in  under  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  Creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  since  it  involves  the 
creation  of  an  entire  department,  must 
be  done  by  separate  statute.  That  bill  was 
put  in  yesterday,  with  Senator  Percy  the 
main  cosponsor.  Beginning  Monday 
there  will  be  full  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  more 
than  welcome  to  come  and  address  him- 
self to  it  in  committee  hearings.  It  will 
then  have  to  go  to  committee  marlnip.  It 
will  have  to  come  to  the  fioor,  where  it 
will  be  open  to  any  type  of  amendment 
any  Senator  would  like  to  put  in.  It  must 
go  to  the  House,  it  must  go  to  conference. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  S.  626  does 
not  authorize  Mse  of  the  reorganization 
authority  to  create  a  Department  of 
Energy. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  as  a  clarification 
on  that  point,  one  of  the  specific  reasons 
why  it  does  not  qualify  as  a  Presidential 
reorganization  bill  under  this  authority 
is  that  no  bill  qualifies  if  it  eliminates 
any  agency,  and  the  energy  reorganiza- 
tion bill  does  eliminate  FEA  and  ERDA. 
Therefore,  it  must  start  as  original  legis- 
lation. 

The  whole  process  must  be  gone 
through.  If  it  did  qualify  it  would  facili- 
tate it  by  enabling  the  President  to  send 
it  down  and  not  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  legislative  process,  but  know  that 
it  will  be  enacted  in  60  days  unless  one 
House  or  the  other  overrides  it. 

It  puts  the  whole  emphasis  on  incen- 
tive for  the  President  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  just  as  we  did  the  Con- 
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gress,  hopefully  to  improve 
effectiveness.  It  is  not  a 
obviously,  it  gives  him  that 
do  so,  and  does  expedite  th^ 
considerably. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the 
the  clarification. 

I  did  not  mean  in  any  wa; ' 
marks  to  imply  that  the  ener|;y 
xmder  this. 

In  a  more  generic  sense,  I 
tempting  to  point  out  when 
the  energy  reorganization 
other  proposals  that  may  corbie 
administration,  that  we  do 
ciency  being  a  prime 
a  clear  definition  of  responsibtllty 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
ator  will  yield,  his  point  is 
point  and  one  that  caused 
to  all  Members  because  of 
that  we  simply  could  not 
obligations  in  the  60-day 
Therefore,  we,  on  page  11 
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plans  down  so  that  they  could  be  done 
on  an  orderly  basis,  and  not  swamp  us, 
in  a  sense.  We  do  not  mind  work,  but 
what  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  handle  them  thoroughly  and  well 
and  with  due  deliberation,  and  not  too 
hastily  so  that  we  cannot  give  the  same 
thoughtful  consideration  to  it  that  the 
administration  did. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

May  I  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  there  was  inserted  in  the 
legislation  a  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  would  be 
required  to  file  a  report  in  the  Senate 
within  45  days  from  the  submission  of 
each  plan,  with  its  recommendations  for 
approval  or  disapproval. 

After  the  committee  reports,  every 
Member  would  have  at  least  15  days  in 
which  to  examine  the  report  to  see 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  satisfied, 
with  the  committee's  recommendation. 
This  additional  protection  is  given  in  the 
bill  itself. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  that  Is  very 
important,  and  the  Senator  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  including  that  protection, 
and  also  for  insuring  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  on  record  with  assurances  that 
the  rate  at  which  reorganization  plans 
might  arrive  at  the  Senate  will  be  a  man- 
ageable rate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  all  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  that 
the  two  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, now  on  the  floor,  were  very  zeal- 
ous to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  interests  of  the  minority. 
Both  the  Senators,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  went  over  this 
bill  word  for  word,  and  they  both  came 
up  with  many  suggestions,  so  valuable. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  not  within 
the  heart  or  mind  of  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  to  reject  any  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  adopted,  and  I  believe 
made  the  legislation  that  much  stronger 
and  better. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  that  be  a  precedent 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  have  been  doing 
very  well. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  very  much  for  his 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  comments. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  very  interested 
in  this  general  problem  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  efficient  management  of  gov- 
ernment. I  have  spent  some  time  trying 
to  implement  efficient  management  my- 
self, and  it  Is  not  an  easy  job.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  human  beings  pres- 
ently alive,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  find 
themselves  saturated  with  management 
problems.  The  structure  of  government 
is  no  exception  to  this  problem  of  satu- 
ration. 

In  the  experience  I  had  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration I  think  it  is  clear  that  because 
of  the  limits  upon  our  ability  to  man- 
age— and  this  is  no  reflection  upon  any 
individuals — the  human  limits  on  the 
ability  to  assimilate  numbers  of  manage- 


ment plans — we  had  a  terrible  fire  and 
accident  at  Cape  Kennedy  where  thiee 
outstanding  men  were  killed. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  time  we  were 
not  dealing  with  such  an  obvious  exam- 
ple of  Ineffective  management,  but  we 
did  recover.  We  did  learn,  however,  to  do 
it  and,  &s  a  consequence  of  that,  this 
country's  space  program  has  been  a  re- 
markable success. 

In  other  areas  there  are  human  lives 
at  stake  also.  They  are  just  not  as  obvi- 
ously at  stake.  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  clearly 
they  are  dealing  with  human  lives,  and 
efficient  management  of  that  depart- 
ment or  any  other  department  that  deals 
with  social  problems  can  affect  and  in 
fact,  even  cost  human  lives,  and  we  have 
to  realize  that. 

So  I  hope  as  we  examine  these  plans, 
and  we  do  take  the  time  to  examine  these 
plans  as  they  come  forward,  we  keep 
that  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  efficiency  of 
government,  the  capability  of  managers 
to  manage,  that  we  have  to  be  looking 
at  every  moment  because  the  future  of 
this  country  and  the  future  of  Americans 
are  clearly  at  stake.  They  have  a  very 
great  stake  in  our  ability  to  learn  how 
to  manage  government.  We  really  have 
not  learned  how  to  do  that  yet.  If  we  did, 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had  the 
kind  of  deficits  and  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  country  today. 

It  Is  an  extremely  important  matter 
which  will  be  before  this  Congress,  and 
I  think  will  be  before  the  next  few  Con- 
gresses. I  do  hope  that  we  can  be  imag- 
inative enough  to  look  to  the  strengths  of 
the  American  character,  their  compas- 
sion as  well  as  their  dedication  to  free 
enterprise  and  their  love  of  competition 
and  freedom,  to  find  new  ways  to  man- 
age government  more  efficiently  and 
more  effectively  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  maybe  for  the 
salvage  of  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  and 
I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  comment 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  relieve  any  Member  of  this  body 
from  the  responsibility  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  any 
time  he  sees  fit.  We  have  that  duty, 
obligation,  and  responsibility. 

All  this  does  is  facilitate  procedures 
for  the  executive  branch  and  give  it  in- 
centive to  go  ahead  and  know  that  they 
are  not  going  to  get  bogged  down  over 
here.  But  we  can  certainly  do  the  same 
thing  and  submit  to  the  same  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  wanted 
to  wait  for  Senator  Ntjnn  to  come  so  we 
could  have  a  colloquv  on  technical 
amendments.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  wishes  to  com- 
ment. Will  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager prefer  retaining  the  floor? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
needs  for  anv  comments. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr).  The  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield?  I  have 
another  meeting,  and  I  am  being  delayed. 
I  anticipate  that  the  amendment  about 
which  I  shall  ask  the  couple  of  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  take  only  a  very  short  time.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  consent  to  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  was  only 
going  to  take  5  minutes  but  I  yield  the  5 
minutes.  I  have  something  else  also.  But 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    54 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
on  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RIBICOFF)  proposes  unprlnted  amendment 
No.  54: 

On  page  4.  line  8  and  page  6  line  25,  strike 
the  word  "advisory." 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  1  and  2  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  agency,  except  that  no  en- 
forcement function,  and  no  function  con- 
ferrlni;  a  substantial  programmatic  benefit 
on  the  pubUc,  shall  be  abolished  by  the 
plan; 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve a  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  and  my- 
self will  explain  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  offering  the  amendment. 
I  first  of  all  win  say  my  impression  of  it 
is  a  very  good  one. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  respond  that 
there  has  been  some  confusion  about 
the  use  of  the  word  "advisory"  in  sec- 
tion 903(a)  (2)  of  the  legislation.  There 
has  been  some  concern  expressed  that,  if 
the  provision  remained  as  reported  from 
the  committee,  the  only  functions  which 
could  be  abolished  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  are  those  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. That  was  never  the  intent  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  believe  that  his  amendment 
has  clarified  the  provision? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  kinds  of  functions 
which  might  be  eliminated  by  reorgani- 
zation plan.  For  example,  functions 
which  provide  for  the  participation  of 
particular  Federal  officials  in  certain 
activities,  functions  which  provide  for 
coordination  of  Government  activities, 
functions  which  provide  for  recordkeep- 
ing responsibilities  by  Federal  officials, 
or  other  similar  functions  which  relate 
to  housekeeping  responsibilities  are  not 
advisory  in  nature,  but  have  been  abol- 
ished by  previous  reorganization  plans.  If 
the  clarifying  language  had  not  been 
adopted,  these  functions  and  others 
which  do  not  involve  enforcement  activ- 
ities, or  other  substantial  programmatic 
benefits,  might  not  have  been  able  to  be 
abolished  by  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one 
final  question?  What  could  not  be  abol- 


ished under  the  Senator's  proposed  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  proposed  language 
would  prohibit  the  abolition  of  any  "en- 
forcement function  or  any  substantial 
programmatic  benefit."  This  would  pre- 
vent the  abolition  by  reorganization  plan 
of  such  activities  as  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws,  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
laws,  or  enforcement  of  health,  safety, 
or  economic  regulations.  It  would  also 
insure  that  a  plan  could  not  abolish 
major  programmatic  benefits,  such  as 
veterans  programs,  education  programs, 
social  security  programs,  or  programs 
such  as  air  traffic  control,  or  other  im- 
portant services  that  protect  the  safety 
or  well  being  of  the  public.  I  think  the 
amendment  helps  to  further  clarify  the 
committee's  original  intent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  appreciate  his  of- 
fering the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one.  I  urge  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
one  question.  In  essence,  does  this 
amendment  protect  the  sanctity  of  sub- 
stantive statutory  functions  enacted  by 
law  and  which,  if  they  are  to  be  repealed, 
would  have  to  be  repealed  by  the  regular 
legislative  process  rather  than  by  a  re- 
organization plan? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  minority  supports  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  views  of  Sen- 
ators RiBicoFP  and  Percy,  and  I  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  Senate  and 
hope  it  will  be  passed,  but  I  do  wish  to 
raise  two  points  which  are  important.  I 
think. 

One  is  the  provision  respecting  one  re- 
organization plan  every  30  days,  and  the 
other  is  the  corollary  proposition  as  to 
what  each  plan  shall  deal  with  in  terms 
of  imified  subject  matter.  These  are  very 
important  questions  to  the  country  and 
especially  to  the  minority  which  has  to 
give  itself  a  chance  to  get  briefed  into 
these  matters  in  order  to  participate  con- 
structively in  critique  that  it  is  suitable 
and  intelligent. 

Especially  is  the  true  as  our  President 
has  promised  in  the  campaign  broad- 
scaled  reorganization,  as  he  has  given 
us  the  example  of  a  simply  fantastic  con- 
traction of  the  number  of  agencies  of 
government  which  were  functioning 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Georgia,  and 
as  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  that  particular  kind  of  dras- 
tic reorganization  was  all  good,  or 
whether  there  were  some  difficulties  with 
it.  Therefor,  we  took  two  precautions 
which  relate  to  each  other,  and  that  is 
why  I  speak.  One  is  the  precaution  taken 
by  my  brother,  Senator  Percy,  who  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  from  tiie  Budg- 
et Director  which  gave  us  assurance — 
and  we  know  how  to  make  those  assur- 
ances good  aroimd  here — that  they  would 
not  abuse  the  non-30-day  provision. 


I  have  read  the  letter,  I  have  heard 
Senator  Percy's  explanation,  and  I  have 
read  the  explanation  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  paragraph  at  the  foot  of 
page  7  of  the  report  dealing  with  that 
subject  may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  that 
assurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

However,  the  committee  agreed  to  delete 
this  provision  only  because  the  assurances  It 
has  received  from  the  administration  have  led 
the  committee  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion will  consult  with  the  appropriate  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  advance  of  the  submission 
of  each  plan.  If  congressional  review  of  re- 
organization plans  are  to  be  meaningful  and 
orderly,  and  the  necessary  bearings  conduct- 
ed, this  consultation  must  occur  so  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  forced  to  review  too  many  plans 
In  too  short  a  period  of  time.  Should  reor- 
ganization plans  nevertheless  be  submitted 
with  such  frequency  that  Congress  does  not 
have  adequate  time  to  review  each  one.  Con- 
gress can  always  adopt  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval and  require  the  submission  of  the 
plan  at  a  later  date  when  there  Is  adequate 
time  to  review  Its  provisions. 

The  committee  also  decided  to  retain  the 
provision  in  the  1971  Act  requiring  that  each 
plan  submitted  deal  with  no  more  than  one 
logically  consistent  subject  matter.  Section 
906(a)(6).  A  plan  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  matters,  unrelated  to  each  other,  may  not 
be  submitted.  The  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  vote  separately 
on  each  logically  separate  step  In  the  overall 
reorganization  of  the  government.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  suggestion,  however,  that  a  plan 
must  only  deal  with  a  single  organizational 
entity,  or  a  single  function,  such  as  energy, 
the  committee  amended  the  provision.  The 
new  wording  makes  It  clear  that  a  proposed 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this  provi- 
sion even  If  aU  the  portions  of  the  plan  do 
not  involve  the  same  agencies  or  programs, 
so  long  as  the  other  portions  of  the  plan  are 
directly  related  to  the  rest  of  the  plan  by  the 
common  policies  with  which  they  deal.  For 
example,  the  plan  may  Implement  a  common 
policy  toward  the  use  of  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  meet  the  requirements  of  this  pro- 
vision, even  though  the  plan  involves  a  num- 
ber of  different  advisory  committees  con- 
cerned with  providing  advice  on  a  number  of 
different  government  functions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  clarification  of  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  paragraph  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  referred 
indicates  that  "on  behalf  of  the  President 
and  myself" — this  is  OMB  Director  Bert 
Lance  speaking — "I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  consult  with 
you  in  advance."  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee,  with  a  carbon  copy  on 
the  face  of  it  sent  to  Senator  Percy  as 
ranking  minority  member.  But  I  simply 
want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that,  when 
the  word  "you"  Is  used,  the  Director  of 
OMB  means  the  minority  as  well  as  the 
majority. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  I  can  teU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  Is  that 
when  Mr.  Lance  comes  around  to  see  me 
I  will  make  sure  that  he  leaves  my  office 
and  goes  to  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  woMld  personally  Insist  that  the 
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ranking  minority  member  o^  the  commit- 
tee, with  whom  I  work  so  (Jarefully  and 
closely,  is  Informed  as  completely  as  I 
am  informed  concerning  the  intentions 
of  the  administration  concei  ning  any  re- 
organization plan.  If  there  s  a  slio  un  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  r  would  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  let  me  know  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  our  listinguished 
colleague  and  I  thank  Sena  or  Javits  for 
raising  the  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  veiy  important 
because  I  am  informed  that  we  may  face 
a  different  conclusion  in  th«  other  body; 
therefore,  as  this  seems  so  1(  igical  for  the 
minority — and  I  am  emphas  Izlng  the  mi- 
nority— I  want  to  be  sure  th  at  we  have  a 
very  clear  imderstanding  when  we  vote 
on  this,  and  if  I  am  a  conferee  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  sustain  the  Sei  late  position, 
but  we  should  have  it  crys  al  clear  and 
locked  in  here  in  the  Cham  ser  as  to  the 
fact  because  the  President's  aspiration, 
which  is  very  legitimate,  is  very  broad  in 
terms  of  reorganization.  W«  must  not  be 
overwhelmed  with  reorganization  plans 
in  any  30 -day  period  which  would  make 
the  whole  process  meaningless. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  say  that  nothing 
fills  me  with  such  trepidatio:  i  as  the  feel- 
ing that  I  personally  woild  be  over- 
whelmed as  chairman  of  th;  committee. 
To  do  this  in  an  orderly  manner,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  time  to  consider 
each  plan.  As  the  Senator  kr  ows.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  111  nois  insisted 
on  inserting  a  provision  in  the  legislation 
requiring  us  to  report  within  45  days  one 
way  or  the  other  on  every  plan.  So,  since 
we  have  the  obligation  to  rei  lort,  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  inundate  us 
and  still  give  us  the  opporti  nity  to  file  a 
report  on  each  plan  within  15  days.  The 
Senator  has  my  assurance,  that,  just  as 
we  have  worked  so  closely  on  this  com- 
mittee for  many  years  in  tlie  past,  that 
I  will  always  be  solicitous  ai  id  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  the  minoi  ity  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  personi  illy  satisfied. 
In  the  long  ran,  I  know  we  will  have  to 
sustain  his  position,  or  may  have  to  sus- 
tain it. 

The  second  corollary  is  wl:  at  each  plan 
shall  deal  with.  We  had  hoped,  on  the 
minority  side,  to  confine  each  plan  to 
one  subject  matter,  which  was  the  law 
when  it  expired.  I  still  like  t  tiat  the  best, 
but  our  brother  Ribicoff  fel  t  that  would 
be  too  constraining.  His  exiimple,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  good  example,  was  that 
you  could  not  have  a  reorganization  plan 
to  eliminate  one  advisory  committee,  but 
that  it  would  be  properly  ganeric.  if  you 
had  a  reorganization  plan  nor  HEW,  for 
example,  to  deal  with  the  reorganization 
of  advisory  committees  in  tne  aggregate. 

That  seemed  fair  to  us,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  examples  cited  in  tne  committee 
report.  But  again,  the  police  which  will 
animate  the  proposition  as  at  is  sent  up 
here  is  just  as  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  the  terms.  The  words  are|  not  as  clear 
as  we  would  hope,  but  nonetheless  they 
are  the  best  words  that  wa  could  come 
up  with  in  terms  of  trying  jto  carry  the 
idea,  and  I  think  the  confarence  report 
makes  it  rather  clear  that  ^^e  do  not  in- 
tend   that    every    reorganization    plan 


should  involve  only  one  agency  or  one 
program,  so  long  as  what  is  sought  to  be 
reorganized  relates  to  a  common  pur- 
pose or  a  common  policy,  not  some  broad 
purpose  like  contracting  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  some  purpose 
which  one  can  grasp  and  deal  with,  like 
advisory  committees,  for  example. 

But  even  there,  as  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  advisory  committees  in  the 
Government,  again,  if  you  threw  a  reso- 
lution at  us  which  said,  "Eliminate  a 
thousand  advisory  committees  and  re- 
port in  45  days,"  when  at  the  same  time 
there  were  two  or  three  other  reorga- 
nizations pending,  it  would  likely  make 
us  pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval  when 
perhaps  we  should  not,  and  would  have 
no  business  to. 

I  am  satisfied.  We  have  had  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  in  the  committee,  but  I  do 
not  think  what  we  have  in  mind  should 
be  clearly  stated  on  the  floor,  so  hope- 
fully we  will  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing, and  it  will  cause  fewer  problems  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  respond  that 
this  proposal  was  one  submitted  to  the 
committee.  Take  the  advisory  commit- 
tees for  an  example.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  some  1,200  advisory  committees,  in- 
cluding about  237  presently  mandated 
by  statute.  Having  a  separate  reorga- 
nization plan  to  eliminate  each  one,  we 
all  recognize,  would  be  foolhardy.  I  can 
see  combining  a  niunber  of  related  ad- 
visory committees  in  a  single  plan.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so.  Here  again, 
we  have  to  be  consistent.  I  worked  out 
with  the  Senators  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 905(a)(6),  "or  any  policy  matters 
coordinated  therewith."  I  am  sure  Sena- 
tor Percy  would  consult  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and  in  consultation, 
should  we  find  that  there  is  an  imder- 
mining  of  the  intent  of  this  provision  by 
the  administration,  we  will  make  that 
known  to  them  loud  and  clear  in  the 
conferences  that  we  have.  Should  there 
be  any  doubt,  the  Senator's  staff  and  my 
staff  work  so  closely  together  that  we 
will  keep  in  touch  always  that  way  as 
well  to  make  sure  there  is  no  abuse  of 
our  intention. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
the  $64  question  also?  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily intend  for  him  to  give  us  an  iron- 
bound  reply,  but  I  would  like  his  reac- 
tion. 

I  have  absolute  faith  that  good  faith 
will  prevail  in  our  committee.  We  cannot 
control  the  executive,  though  we  hope 
they  will  stick  by  what  they  tell  us  they 
are  going  to  do.  May  we  feel,  on  the 
minority  side,  that  if  this  is  really  abused, 
the  majority,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  its  administration,  will  feel  with  us 
that  we  may  have  to  turn  down  a  plan 
simply  because  the  ground  rules  that  are 
sought  to  be  used  are  unfair  to  us  in 
terms  of  giving  it  really  effective  and 
honorable  consideration? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying  that  my  primary  obligation  is  to 
this  body,  and  not  the  executive  branch. 
While  I  will  work  closely  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  I  imderstand  the  problems 
of  this  body  and  their  concern.  I  also 
understand  the  necessity  for  comity 
within  this  body  and  within  the  com- 


mittee. I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  continued  success  of  the  biparti- 
san approach  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  the  close  comity  we 
have  with  each  other.  Whether  it  was 
the  prior  Republican  administration,  or 
the  coming  Democratic  administration, 
any  administration  is  the  beneficiary  of 
having  this  real  coordination,  under- 
standing, comity,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority  in 
the  committee.  In  my  relationship  with 
all  members  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
seek  to  jeopardize  that.  I  recognize  it  as  a 
prime  asset  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sulficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  several  years,  our  country 
has  been  experiencing  a  phenomenon 
that  must  be  of  grave  concern  to  all  the 
Members  of  this  body — indeed,  to  all  the 
people  in  the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  phenomenon  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  growing  feeling  of  alienation 
from  their  government  on  the  part  of 
the  very  people  that  government  exists 
to  serve. 

If  it  was  not  obvious  before,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust 
of  the  people  became  clear  during  the 
recent  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  Over 
and  over,  complaints  were  voiced  about 
the  vast,  impersonal  bureaucracy — 
weighted  down  by  redtape — that  was  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  respond  to  the  peo- 
ple's needs. 

Recognizing  the  depth  of  this  feeling, 
President  Carter,  early  in  his  campaign, 
committed  himself  to  the  goal  of  reorga- 
nizing the  executive  branch  in  an  effort 
to  make  its  agencies  more  efficient,  ef- 
fective, and  responsive.  With  his  admin- 
istration barely  2  weeks  old,  he  took  a 
commendable  first  step  toward  restoring 
the  people's  trust  by  proving  that  this 
commitment  was  no  mere  campaign 
promise  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
election  was  over.  On  February  4,  he  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation to  restore  Presidential  authority  to 
reorganize  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government — legislation 
which  the  Senate  is  now  about  to  enact. 
The  President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  swiftness  with  which  he  has  acted  to 
fulfill  his  pledge  to  the  people. 

But  congratulations  are  not  due  the 
President  alone  for  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  is  already  confronting  one  of 
the  major  issues  facing  the  country.  The 
presence  of  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  for  action  by  the  full  body  today 
is  equally  due  to  the  diligence  and  dedi- 
cation of  its  Members — and  most  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  very  ably 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Ribicoff.  The  formu- 
lation of  the  legislation  was  not  an  easy 
task  but  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Percy 
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and  the  committee  have  done  their  work 
well. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  the  whole  question  of  the  power 
of  the  President  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  role  that  the  Con- 
gress must — and  will — play  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  is  one  that  is  fraught 
with  difficulty.  For  we  have  only  recently 
fended  a  period  of  our  history  when  that 
power  was  subject  to  abuse  and  the  Con- 
gress had  to  fight  to  preserve  its  rightful 
role  in  our  tripartite  government. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  issue  in- 
volved, the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  under  the  very  capable  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  has  quickly 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  In 
less  than  a  month,  the  committee  has 
carefully  scrutinized  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  reported  to 
the  Senate  an  amended  bill  that  will  not 
only  grant  to  the  President  the  authority 
necessary  to  accomplish  his  goals  but 
will  also  preserve  the  rightful  role  of 
the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority. In  an  excellent  example  of  the 
spirit  of  compromise  that  I  am  confident 
will  characterize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future,  the  committee  has 
taken  a  fundamentally  sound  adminis- 
tration proposal  and  refined  it  into  an 
even  better  product. 

S.  626  essentially  reenacts  the  Execu- 
tive Reorgani?ation  Act  of  1949,  which 
was  allowed  to  lapse  in  1973.  That  stat- 
ute required  the  President  to  examine, 
from  time  to  time,  the  organization  of 
all  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  to 
determine  what  changes  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  purposes  as  better 
execution  of  the  laws,  more  effective 
management,  and  increased  efficiency, 
and  its  authorized  the  President  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress 
to  accomplish  those  purposes.  Plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  became  effective 
as  law  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  60  calendar  davs  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sion unless  disapproved  by  either  House. 

These  basic  features  of  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Act  have  been  retained 
in  S.  626,  as  reported  by  committee.  But 
several  modifications  have  been  made  to 
other  provisions  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

First,  the  committee's  amended  bill 
would  reestablish  the  President's  reor- 
ganization authority  for  3  years  rather 
than  the  4-year  period  recommended  by 
the  administration.  This  will  permit  the 
President  to  complete  at  least  the  first 
phase  of  reorganization  in  a  careful  and 
studied  manner  while,  at  the  same  time, 
assuring  tliat  the  next  Congress  will  be 
able  to  review  his  performance  and  de- 
termine whether  a  continuation  of  the 
authority  is  warranted. 

The  committee  has  determined  not  to 
reenact  a  provision  originally  added  to 
the  Reorganization  Act  in  1971  limiting 
the  President  to  the  submission  of  one 
plan  within  a  30-day  period.  Such  a  limi- 
tation had  been  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration as  unnecessarily  restrictive. 
Based  upon  assurances  it  has  received 
from  the  administration,  the  committee 
believes  that  appropriate  Members  of 


Congress  will  be  consulted  in  advance  of 
the  submission  of  each  plan.  This  will 
serve  to  prevent  the  submission  of  more 
such  plans  than  the  Congress  could  ef- 
fectively review,  and  the  committee  has 
therefore  agreed  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. At  the  same  time  it  has  reestab- 
lished a  restriction,  also  opposed  by  the 
administration,  that  each  reorganization 
plan  be  limited  to  one  "logically  consist- 
ent" subject  matter.  Consultation  with 
the  Congress,  coupled  with  the  limitation 
of  consistency,  will  insure  that  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  effectively  exercise 
its  rightful  role  in  the  area  of  reorgani- 
zation and  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by 
either  the  multiplicity  or  complexity  of 
such  plans. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware,  I  have  long  been 
interested  in  the  subject  of  executive  re- 
organization. My  most  pressing  concern 
has  been  that  the  Congress  not  abdicate 
its  responsibility  with  respect  to  reor- 
ganization— either  as  a  result  of  apathy 
or  an  inability  to  respond.  Four  years 
ago  I  even  proposed,  as  one  solution,  that 
no  reorganization  plan  be  effective  un- 
less affirmatively  approved  by  both 
Houses — in  order  to  insure  that  all  such 
plans  would  be  carefully  considered  in 
the  Congress  before  taking  effect. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  commend 
the  committee's  resolution  of  this  most 
difficult  problem. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  committee's 
amended  bill,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  in  the 
House  are  required  to  file  their  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  each  plan 
within  45  days  of  submission.  This  filing 
requirement  must  be  met  whether  the 
recommendation  is  to  be  that  the  plan  be 
allowed  to  take  effect  or  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  be  adopted.  In  other 
words,  the  bill  imposes  a  statutory  re- 
quirement upon  those  bodies  in  each 
House  with  special  expertise  in  these 
matters  to  review  and  take  some  affirma- 
tive action  with  respect  to  each  reorgani- 
zation plan  before  it  takes  effect.  As  a 
result,  no  such  plan  can  become  effec- 
tive without  being  thoroughly  scrutinized 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  bodies. 
This  procedure  allays  my  concern. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  once  again  con- 
gratulate both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Percy  and  all  other 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  result 
of  their  efforts  on  the  reorganization  bill 
and  reiterate  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
compromise  that  has  marked  their  labors 
will  continue.  If  it  does,  the  result  will  be 
that  which  President  Carter  spoke  of 
when  he  transmitted  his  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  For  such  a  spirit 
will  truly  "help  rebuild  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  Government,  redeem  commit- 
ments made  to  the  electorate,  and  prove 
to  the  people  who  have  given  us  their 
trust  that  we  are  ready  to  make  a  fresh 
start." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  com- 
ments, and  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  Such  timely 
action  on  S.  626  would  not  have  been 


possible  without  his  distinguished  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  certainly  thank  the 
majority  leader.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  not  accept  this  as  a  precedent, 
which  they  will  always  want  to  hold  us 
to,  for  such  speedy  enactment  of  legis- 
lation from  the  time  it  is  sent  down  until 
it  is  enacted.  I  presume  we  will  have  an 
overwhelming  vote  today.  The  energy  bill 
may  take  a  little  bit  longer.  Certainly 
from  the  minority  standpoint,  certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  this  Senator,  on 
any  bill  that  goes  through  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  the  minority 
will  cooperate  with  the  majority  in  every 
way  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  Voltaire 
appropriately  said,  one  world  at  a  time. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMITTED    ON    S.    628 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  626,  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  will  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  create  or  abolish  agencies 
and  to  transfer  functions  between  agen- 
cies unless  one  House  of  Congress  dis- 
approves within  60  days. 

It  will  give  President  Carter  virtually 
the  same  authority  to  initiate  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  that  his  predecessors  have 
had  for  nearly  all  of  the  last  35  years. 

I  believe  that  reorganization  author- 
ity is  one  of  the  tools  we  must  enact  if 
we  are  ever  to  bring  the  Government 
back  under  control.  Together  with  zero- 
base  budgeting,  which  President  Carter 
is  implementing,  and  sunset  legislation, 
which  I  have  sponsored  with  a  majority 
of  this  body,  both  Congress  and  the 
President  can  be  equipped  with  an  arse- 
nal of  weapons  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  Government. 

The  need  for  these  tools  is  all  too  obvi- 
ous. We  need  only  look  at  the  hundreds 
of  agencies  that  have  grown  up  over  the 
past  few  decades — at  the  mounting  cost 
of  bureaucratic  overhead — at  the  count- 
less instances  of  programs  that  failed  to 
meet  objectives. 

Ultimately,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  Government  to  carry  out  the 
simplest  of  tasks. 

This  bill  provides  a  necessary  first  step 
to  win  back  some  of  that  confidence  and 
I  urge  that  we  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
W'e  are  considering  today  represents  one 
aspect  of  the  ongoing  attempt  to  re- 
structure and  rationalize  our  sprawling 
Federal  bureaucracy.  More  specifically, 
this  bill  would  allow  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  reorganization  plans 
affecting  the  executive  branch  agencies. 
These  proposals  would  have  the  effect  of 
law  within  60  days  imless  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  should  pass  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

Initially  enacted  as  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  this  legislation  has  been 
extended  seven  times,  with  the  most  re- 
cent extension  having  expired  in  April  of 
1973.  As  we  proceed  to  consider  reenact- 
ing  this  authority,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  provisions  which  I  think  bear 
careful  scrutiny  in  this  present  bill. 
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For  one  thing,  there  Is  i  o  restriction 
on  the  number  of  plans  w  ilch  may  be 
submitted  In  any  given  tlmi  \  period.  Un- 
der previous  acts,  the  Presk  ent  was  lim- 
ited to  one  proposal  every  :  0  days.  This 
bill  has  no  such  Umltatlo^i.  As  we  all 
know,  reorganizing  this  vast' bureaucracy 
of  ours  is  not  just  a  matter  of  reshuffling 
the  deck.  We  are  dealing  here  with  some 
pretty  complex  operations  which  need  a 
good  deal  of  pruning  as  wep  as  restruc- 
turing. If  the  Governmental  lAffairs  Com- 
mittee should  be  faced  with  ^veral  plans 
at  once,  I  fear  that  we  mflght  end  up 
sacrificing  quality  for  quantity  In  our 
haste  to  reach  the  statutory  deadlines. 

I  understand  that  the  cotnmittee  has 
received  assurances  from  tha  administra- 
tion that  such  a  glut  will  no4  occur,  and  I 
hope  these  assurances  will  be  met.  While 
I  am  anxious  to  see  executive  coopera- 
tion and  input  as  far  as  povernment 
reorganization  is  concerned,  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  continule  to  exercise 
its  legislative  and  oversight  responsibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  this  prot  lem. 

As  reported,  S.  626  prohiolts  submis- 
sion of  any  proposal  whlcl  deals  with 
"more  than  one  logically  consistent  sub- 
ject matter,  or  any  policy  matters  coor- 
dinated therewith."  I  wouU  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  the  most  strict  inter- 
pretation to  this  language,  j  nd  that  any 
attempt  to  submit  overly  bro  ad  proposals 
will  be  disapproved. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  iY  e  committee 
has  insisted  on  retaining  language  call- 
ing for  a  cost  impact  figure  on  these  re- 
organization proposals.  Thee  is  no  lack 
of  awareness  on  the  part  of  t  le  American 
people  as  to  the  burgeoninj  cost  of  big 
government,  and  I  think  we  should  take 
a  good  look  at  the  potentia  savings,  or 
Increased  cost,  of  any  propo  >ed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  lister  to  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  "executive  reorganiza- 
tion" and  "regulatory  refoim,"  I  think 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  i.  lat  what  the 
people  really  want  is  "Govsmment  re- 
duction." People  are  sick  «,nd  tired  of 
paying  the  bills  for  a  bloated  bureau- 
cracy fraught  with  wasteful  duplication 
and  structural  inefficiency.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  grow:  ng  like  crab 
grass,  and  much  of  this  gro^  I'th  has  tak- 
en place  in  the  last  decadi.  It  is  high 
time  we  did  some  serious  priming  for  a 
change. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  we  will  reduce 
the  number  of  Government  i  igencies,  but 
it  is  a  far  different  matter  1 3  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Government.  Mei  ging  four  or 
five  agencies,  with  their  incumbent  staffs 
and  budgets,  into  one  large  agency  may 
well  fit  the  definition  of  "3ovemment 
Reorganization,"  but  I  thinl:  we  can  all 
recognize  the  "easy  way  out"  when  we  see 
it.  Five  times  one  is  still  five ,  and  people 
will  not  be  fooled  by  the  >ld  numbers 
game  for  very  long. 

Of  course,  the  size  and  structure  of 
Government,  which  is  the  irincipal  is- 
sue addressed  by  this  legislation,  is  only 
half  the  problem.  We  mugt  remember 
that  the  scope  of  Federal  programs  and 
regulations  is  equally  at  fai^t  for  public 
criticism  and  disillusionmeht  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  the  Congress, 


In  this  case,  which  must  U 
blame  for  creating  much  of 


e  both  the 
the  mess,  as 


well  as  the  remedial  action  necessary  to 
clear  it  up. 

Time  and  again,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  this  floor  in  opposition  to  the  cre- 
ation of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams which  eat  up  tax  dollars  and  pro- 
duce little  in  the  way  of  public  services. 
Congress  has  fallen  Into  a  dangerous  rut 
of  trying  to  solve  everyone's  problems 
by  creating  a  new  program,  or  passing  a 
new  law.  If  one  group  happens  to  dis- 
like that  law,  then  we  simply  enact  an- 
other law  to  keep  things  balanced.  If  we 
cannot  agree  on  a  statutory  remedy, 
then  we  create  a  commission  to  study  the 
matter. 

Well,  the  piper  must  be  paid,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  are  tired  of 
hearing  this  same  old  music.  Instead  of 
concentrating  so  much  on  passing  new 
legislation,  I  think  it  is  time  Congress 
took  a  long  hard  look  at  some  of  the  old 
laws,  and  reconsider  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing these  programs.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  oversight  of  the 
programs  and  agencies  we  have  created. 
Considering  our  rate  of  production  in 
the  last  few  years,  this  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  It  must  be  done. 

I  believe  one  sensible  way  to  approach 
this  task  is  the  so-called  sunset  legisla- 
tion, which  would  assure  a  thorough  and 
systematic  overhaul  of  existing  agencies 
and  regulations  on  a  strict  timetable 
basis.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  600,  and  I  hope  we  can  reach  an  early 
decision  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  pursue  my 
discussion  of  regulatory  reform  at  this 
time,  since  there  will  be  ample  opportu- 
nity to  explore  this  matter  further.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  a  twofold  responsibility  here, 
and  that  Is  to  reduce  not  only  the  size 
of  the  Government,  but  also  the  scope  of 
its  activities. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  bill  to- 
day, as  I  have  supported  similar  legisla- 
tion In  the  past.  In  so  doing,  however,  I 
want  to  predicate  ray  support  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  administration  will 
exercise  this  authority  in  a  responsible 
and  forthright  manner.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  strong  belief  that  our  ultimate 
goal  should  not  be  to  simply  reword  exist- 
ing regulations  and  call  that  reform.  Our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  reduction,  in  both 
size  and  scope,  of  our  massive  Federal 
structure. 

When  we  can  provide  the  necessary 
public  services  to  our  people  through  an 
efficient  organization,  and  at  a  more  jus- 
tifiable cost  to  the  taxpayers;  when  we 
can  execute  our  statutory  responsibilities 
without  placing  undue  burdens  on  the 
private  sector,  then  we  will  be  able  to 
take  the  deserved  credit  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting S.  626.  the  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1977.  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  restore  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority granted  nearly  all  of  his  prede- 
cessors since  World  War  n.  However,  my 
conviction  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  goes  beyond  support- 
ing adherence  to  this  particular  prece- 
dent. The  Federal  bureaucracy  has  grown 
so  large,  and  the  means  for  carrying  out 


its  functions  so  varied  and  complex,  that 
overlap  and  inefficiencies  are  inevitable. 
We  must  have  a  mechanism  for  continu- 
ous review  of  the  process,  and  for  making 
those  changes  that  will  produce  the  most 
cost-effective  Government  operation  pos- 
sible. The  President,  as  administrator  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
is  Ideally  suited  to  perform  this  review 
function.  Through  the  legislation  now 
before  us  we  will  be  reestablishing  the 
basis  upon  which  meaningful  reorgani- 
zation can  take  place. 

The  Federal  Government  now  employs 
some  2.8  million  civilian  workers  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  over  $40.7  billion.  How- 
ever, It  is  important  to  recognize  that  size 
alone  is  not  enough  to  insure  the  best 
service  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
In  fact,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  very 
size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  frequent- 
ly complicates  and  impedes  the  carrying 
out  of  functions  our  citizens  are  paying 
for  and  have  a  right  to  expect  govern- 
ment to  perform.  Clearly  we  also  need 
orderliness  in  Government  operations  if 
the  taxpayer's  money  is  to  be  spent  most 
efficiently.  Meaningful  reorganization, 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  626,  will  be  a 
step  In  that  direction. 

Finally,  I  anticipate  that  an  impor- 
tant fringe  benefit  of  reorganization  will 
be  a  better  awareness  of  those  needs  of 
our  citizens  that  are  not  being  adequately 
met  imder  current  laws.  The  present 
welter  of  rules,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions frequently  serves  to  obscure  areas 
where  substantive  changes  In  the  law  are 
needed  if  the  Government  is  to  provide 
services,  as  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress, to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  HA-niAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  supporting  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  necessary 
statutory  authority  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  reorganiza- 
tion plans  affecting  the  operations  of  the 
executive  branch.  If  such  plans  are  not 
disapproved  by  a  resolution  adopted  in 
either  House  within  60  days  of  submis- 
sion, the  proposed  reorganization  may 
occur. 

The  need  for  such  authority  is  clear. 
The  U.S.  Government  Manual  lists  ap- 
proximately 600  sei>arate  organizations. 
In  addition,  not  even  included  In  this  list- 
ing are  over  1,200  more  advisory  commit- 
tees. The  case  for  organizational  restruc- 
turing Is  well  supported  by  reference  to 
figures  developed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration:  since  1949,  345  orgaiU- 
zational  units  have  been  set  up  by  statute, 
of  which  over  three-fourths  are  new 
since  1970.  Of  this  total,  only  31  have 
been  abolished.  Clearly,  many  more 
could,  and  should,  be  eliminated. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employs  over  2.8  million  civilian 
workers  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $40.7 
bilUon.  In  order  to  make  these  civil  ser- 
vants as  productive  as  possible,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  the  authority  to  re- 
structure the  units  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  more  efficient  and  more  pro- 
ductive groupings. 

Government  would  be  more  responsive 
to  the  people  and  individual  civil  servants 
would  be  better  able  to  fulfill  their  pub- 
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lie  duty  unfettered  by  archaic  bureau- 
cratic strictures. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  does 
preserve  the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  Federal  p>olicles  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  Under  the  reorga- 
nizatlonal  authority  contained  in  this 
bin,  the  President  would  not  be  able  to 
propose  as  part  of  a  reorganization  plan 
the  elimination  of  any  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, or  to  consolidate  or  abolish 
functions  specifically  mandated  by  prior 
legislation.  He  would,  of  course,  be  free 
to  make  such  a  proposal  in  the  form  of 
new  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  recognizing 
the  authority  of  either  House  to  in  effect 
veto  the  reorganization  proposal  by 
adopting  a  resolution  of  disapproval  are 
consistent  with  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  so  Important  to  our  Federal 
system. 

I,  therefore,  support  this  bill  and  look 
forward  to  its  prompt  enactment  into 
law  and  to  its  utilization  in  the  future 
by  President  Carter  in  cooperation  with 
Congress  to  bring  increased  efficiency  to 
our  Federal  Government  through  these 
expedited  procedures. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  S.  626.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  minor- 
ity floor  manager  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abourezk 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Allen 

Gravel 

Moynlhan 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Pro  xm  ire 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Rlbicoff 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Helms 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Case 

Hxmiphrey 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Chllee 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Church 

Javits 

Scott 

Clark 

Johnston 

Spar  km  on 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

McClure 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Young 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Zorinsky 

Gleun 

Metzenbaiun 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTIN<3— 6 

Baker 

Long 

Packwood 

Bldea 

Mathias 

WiiUams 

So  the  bill  (S.  626),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  626 
An  act  to  reestablish  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress plans  for  the  reorganization  of  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   evacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reorganization  Act 
of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter   9.— EXECUTIVE   REORGANIZA- 
TION 

"Sec. 

"901.  Purpose. 

"902.  Deflnltloris. 

"903.  Reorganization  plans. 

"904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 
plans. 

"905.  Limitations  on  powers. 

"906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans. 

"907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  appro- 
priations. 

"908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plans. 

"909.  Terms  of  resolution. 

"910.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee. 

"911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution. 

"912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate;  vote  on  final  dis- 
approval. 

"S  901.  Purpose, 
"(a)   The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 

policy  of  the  United  States — 
"(1)    to  promote  the  better  execution  of 

the  laws,  the  more  effective  management  of 

the  executive  branch  and  of  its  agencies  and 

functions,  and  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business; 
"(2)   to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 

economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 

the  efficient  operation  of  the  Oovernment; 


"(3)  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable; 

"(4)  to  group,  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Government, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  according  to  major  pur- 
poses; 

"(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  functions 
under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish  such 
agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Oovernment;  and 

"(6)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

"(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  In- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  In 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specific 
legislation. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  provide  appropriate  means 
for  broad  citizen  advice  and  participation  in 
restructuring  and  reorganizing  the  executive 
branch. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies  and 
shall  determine  what  changes  In  such  orga- 
nization are  necessary  to  carry  out  any  policy 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"§  902.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'agency' means — 

"(A)  an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  In  the  executive 
branch;  but  does  not  include  the  General 
Accounting  Office  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'reorganization'  means  a  transfer,  con- 
solidation, coordination,  authorization,  or 
abolition,  referred  to  In  section  903  of  this 
title;  and 

"(3)  'officer'  is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  title. 

"§  903.  Reorganization  plans 

"(a)  Whenever  the  President,  after  Investi- 
gation, finds  that  changes  in  the  organization 
of  agencies  are  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
policy  set  forth  In  section  961  (a)  of  this  title, 
he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan  spe- 
cifying the  reorganizations  he  finds  are  nec- 
essary. Any  plan  may  provide  for — 

"(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  any  agency,  or  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  another  agency; 

"(2)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  agency,  except  that  no  en- 
forcement function,  and  no  function  con- 
ferring a  substantial  programmatic  benefit 
on  the  public,  shall  be  abolished  by  the 
plan; 

"(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,  or  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  functions  thereof,  with 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  another  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
a  part  of  an  agency  or  the  functions  thereof 
with  another  part  of  the  same  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

"(6)  the  authorization  of  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions;  or 

"(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency  which  agency  or  part  does  not 
have,  or  on  the  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  will  not  have,  any  functions. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  plan  (bear- 
ing an  Identification  number)  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  a  declaration  that,  with 
respect  to  each  reorganization  Included  In 
the  plan,  he  has  found  that  the  reorganlza- 
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Houses  on  the 
while  it  is  in 


tion  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
forth  in  section  901(a)  of  thii  title. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  ha|ve  a  reorgani 
zation  plan  delivered  to  both 
same  day  and  to  each  House 
session.  In  his  message  transmitting  a  reor 
ganlzatlon  plan,  the  President  shall  specify 
with  respect  to  each  abolition 
included  in  the  plan  the  statu  tory  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  the  functloj  i.  The  mes.sage 
shall  also  estimate  any  reducti  on  or  increase 
in  expenditures  (itemized  so 
tlcable),  and  describe  any  improvements  in 
management,  delivery  of  Peder  il  services,  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  and  increa.^  in  efficiency 
of  Government  operations,  wrtlch  It  is  ex 
pected  will  be  realized  as  a  result  of  the 
reorganizations  Included  In  tlie  plan 

"(c)    Each  reorganization  ]ilan  which   la 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Commltl  ee  on  Govern 
ment  Operation.?  of  the  Hous!  for  a  period 
of  forty-flve  calendar  days  of  ci  )ntlnuous  ses 
slon  of  Congress.  Prior  to  the 
forty-five-day  period  the  committees  shall 
report  their  recommendation!    on  the  pro 
posed  reorganization  plan  to  t]  leir  respective 
Houses 

"(d)  Any  time  during  the  p*rlod  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  s^  ission  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  whlci  the  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  it.  but  before  i  iny  resolution 
described  In  section  909  has  been  ordered 
reported  in  either  House,  or  tlie  appropriate 
committee  of  either  House  iias  otherwise 
ordered  reported  its  recomme  idations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  th  a  section,  the 
President  may  make  amendme  nts  or  modifi- 
cations to  the  plan,  consistent  ' 
903-905  of  this  title,  which  m  )dlflcatlons  or 
revisions  shall  thereafter  be  tr«  ated  as  a  part 
of  the  reorganization  plan  orl  glnally  trans- 
mitted and  shall  not  alTect  It  any  way  the 
time  limits  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
chapter.  The  President  may  withdraw  the 
plan  any  time  prior  to  the  cone  luslon  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  s  (sslon  of  Con- 
gress following  the  date  on  w^lch  the  plan 
Is  submitted  to  Congress. 

•eorganlzatlon 


"{  904.  Additional  contents  of 
plan 

"A  reorganization  plan 
President  under  section  903  ol 

"(1)    may  change,  in  such 
President  considers  necessary, 
an  agency  affected  by  a 
the  title  of  its  head,  and  shaU 
name  of  an  agency  resulting  fr^m 
zation  and  the  title  of  its  head 

"(2)  may  provide  for  the 
pay  of  the  head  and  one  or  nlore 
any  agency  (Including  an  ag(  ncy 
from  a  consolidation  or  other 
ganlzatlon)  If  the  President  fliids 
message  transmitting  the  plan 
by  reason  of  a  reorganization 
plan  the  provisions  are 

"(3)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer 
disposition    of    the    records, 
personnel  affected  by  a  reorgahlzatl 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer 
unexoended  balances  of 
of  other   funds,   available   for 
nectlon  with  a  function  or 
by  a  reorganization,  as  the 
slders  necessary  by  reason  of 
zation  for  use  In  connection  Dilth 
tlons  affected  by  the  reorgani  zatl 
the  use  of  the  agency  which 
functions  after   the  reorganisation 
effective:  and 

"(5)  shall  provide  for 
fairs  of  an  agency  abolished 
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pointment of  the  head  of  such  an  agency, 
the  term  ot  office  may  not  be  fixed  at  more 
than  four  years,  the  pay  may  not  be  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  that  tound  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  applicable  to  comparable  officers 
In  the  executive  branch,  and  If  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  to  a  position  In  the  competitive 
service,  it  shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Any  reorganization  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  containing  provisions  required  by 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  unexpended  balances 
only  if  such  balances  are  used  for  the  ptur- 
poses  for  which  the  appropriation  was  origi- 
nally made. 
"§  905.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  reorganization  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for,  and  a  reorganization  under  this 
chapter  may  not  have  the  effect  of — 

"(1)  creating  a  new  executive  department, 
abolishing  or  transferring  an  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  regulatory  agency, 
or  all  the  functions  thereof,  or  consolidat- 
ing two  or  more  executive  departments  or 
two  or  more  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, or  all  the  functions  thereof; 

"(2)  continuing  an  agency  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence 
or  beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  ter- 
minated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(3)  continuing  a  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  exercise  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  ter- 
minated If  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
made; 

"(4)  authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
function  which  is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  Congress; 

"(6)  increasing  the  term  of  an  office  be- 
yond that  provided  by  law  for  the  office;  or 

"(6)  dealing  with  more  than  one  logically 
consLstent  subject  matter,  or  any  policy  mat- 
ters coordinated  therewith. 

'■(b)  A  provisions  contained  In  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
Is  transmitted  to  Congress  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

"§  906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  reor- 
ganization plans 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
sixty-day  period,  either  House  passes  a  reso- 
lution stating  In  substance  that  the  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 

"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  any  period  of  time  in 
which  Congress  Is  in  continuous  session. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  In  a  reor- 
ganization plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan  may 
be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  otherwise  Is  effective. 

"(d)  A  reorganization  plan  which  is  effec- 
tive shall  be  printed  (1)  in  the  Statutes  at 
Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the  public  laws 
and  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register. 
"S  907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended 
appropriations 

"(a)  A  statute  enacted,  and  a  regulation 
or  other  action  made,  prescribed,  issued, 
granted,  or  performed  in  respect  of  or  by  an 
agency  or  function  affected  by  a  reorganiza- 
tion under  this  chapter,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  reorganization,  has,  except  to  the 
extent    rescinded,    modified,    superseded,    or 


made  Inapplicable  by  or  under  authority  of 
law  or  by  the  abolition  of  a  function,  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  reorganization  bad  not 
been  made.  However,  If  the  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  other  action  has  vested  the  functions 
in  the  agency  from  which  it  is  removed  un- 
der the  reorganization  plan,  the  function. 
Insofar  as  it  is  to  be  exercised  after  the  plan 
becomes  effective,  shall  be  deemed  as  vested 
in  the  agency  under  which  the  function  is 
placed  by  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  'regulation  or  other  action' 
means  a  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy,  de- 
termination, directive,  authorization,  permit, 
privilege,  requirement,  designation,  or  other 
action. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  otner  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  an  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  in  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  a 
reorganization  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  reor- 
ganization plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
qiiestlons  Involved,  the  court  may  allow  the 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  successor  of  the 
head  or  officer  under  the  reorganization 
effected  by  the  plan  or,  if  there  is  no  suc- 
cessor, ap^ainst  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates. 

"(d)  The  appropriations  or  portions  of 
appropriations  unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury. 

"§  908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plan^ 

"Sections  909  through  912  of  this  title  are 
enacted  by  Congress — 

"(I)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  aoplicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  section  909  of  this  title;  and  they  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dure of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
"§  909.  Terms  of  resolution 

"For  the  purpose  of  sections  908  through 
912  of  this  title,  'resolution"  means  only  a 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:  'That  the  does  not  favor 

the  reorganization  plan  numbered  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
,  19  .',  and  Includes  such  modifica- 
tions and  revisions  as  are  submitted  by  the 
President  under  section  903(d)  of  this 
chapter.  The  blank  spaces  therein  are  to  be 
filled  appropriately.  The  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  reorganization  plan. 
"S  910.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee 

"A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"i  911.  Discharge  of  committee  considering 
resolution 

"(a)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
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tlon  with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end 
of  ten  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  its  introduction,  or  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  committee  reports  its  rec- 
ommendations on  the  reorganization  plan  to 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  occurs  later.  It  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  reorganization  plan  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  committee. 

"(b)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  reorgan- 
ization plan),  and  debate  thereon,  and  on 
all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  con- 
nection therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  individuals  favoring  and  Individuals 
opposing  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  other  business.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In  order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  discharge,  and 
a  single  quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on 
the  motion  shall  occur.  If  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion 
may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  another  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  reorganization  plan. 
"i  912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate;  vote  on  final 
disapproval 

"(a)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for 
any  Member  of  the  resoective  House  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  re- 
spective House  until  disposed  of. 

"(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  Individuals  favoring  and  individuals 
opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  is  not  \i\  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

"(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion  i 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  a  single  quorum 
call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If  re- 
quested In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final  approval 
of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

"(d)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 


relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  my  staff,  and  the  staff  of 
other  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  commltee,  who  worked  so  well 
together  assisting  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  S.  626.  These  staff  members 
include  Dick  Wegman,  Paul  Hoff,  John 
Childers,  Connie  Evans,  Brian  Conboy, 
Winslow  Turner,  Walker  Nolan,  Bob 
Harris,  and  Doug  Barrett. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  today,  so  that 
all  Members  may  be  appraised  of  the 
situation. 


ORDER   FOR   CONSIDERATION   OF 
NOMINATIONS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  have  been  completed,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  thereunder. 
This  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaca).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  with  statements  limited  therein  to 
10  minutes  each,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
petitions,  affd  memorials  into  the  Rec- 
ord, and  no  resolutions  coming  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  2647 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  Laxalt  be  relieved  as  conferees  on 
H.R.  2647,  an  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  to  increase  loan 
limitations  and  to  increase  surety  bond 
authorizations,  as  previously  appointed 
on  February  22,  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT.    WARNKE     NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  the  following  request  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip   (Mr.  Stevens),  with  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  with  other 
Senators. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  that  the  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wamke  to  be  Ambassador 
during  his  tenure  of  service  as  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  occur  next  Wednesday  at 
5  p.m.;  that  it  be  an  up-and-down  vote; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  nomi- 
nation, there  be  1  hour  of  debate  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees — and  in  my 
case,  I  will  designate  Mr.  Sparkman  to 
control  the  time  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Then,  at  the  close  of  that  1  hour  of  de- 
bate— or  if  the  time  is  yielded  back  prior 
thereto — the  vote  occur  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  Wamke  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  provided,  further, 
that  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next 
week  there  be  12  hours  of  controlled  de- 
bate, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees;  that,  however,  on  tomorrow 
and  Monday,  debate  proceed — but  not 
under  controlled  time — on  the  nomina- 
tions. 

Controlled  time  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday. 
In  talking  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  I  have  agreed  with  him 
that  we  would  say  that  we  would  not 
anticipate  any  votes  on  tomorrow  or 
Monday  in  connection  with  either  of 
these  nominations  but  that,  while  we 
would  say  that  we  do  not  anticipate  such, 
neither  of  us  is  in  any  position  to  guaran- 
tee that  there  will  not  be  some  proce- 
dural votes  as  in  the  normal  course, 
such  as  a  motion,  for  example,  to  have 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  ask  Senators  to 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Also,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  If 
other  matters  are  cleared  for  action  on 
tomorrow  or  Monday,  they  may  be  taken 
up  and,  of  course,  could  result  in  roll- 
call  votes.  Conference  reports  are 
privileged  matters  and  could,  likewise, 
cause  rollcall  votes. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that,  while 
there  may  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow 
and  Monday,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
rollcall  votes  in  connection  with  the 
Wamke  nomination  tomorrow  and  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object — I  simply  want  a  clari- 
fication by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

In  his  unanimous-consent  request,  he 
specified  that  the  vote  would  occur  at 
5  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  that 
it  would  be  an  up-and-down  vote;  but  I 
assume  that  that  request  does  not  bar 
any  procedural  motion  relative  to  the 
Wamke  nomination  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  would, 
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because  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
an  up-and-down  vote  at  5  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  if  prior  thereto,  i  motion  to 
table  the  nomination  hac  been  of- 
fered—or a  motion  to  postpone — and 
were  adopted 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader:  That  the 
vote  occur  on  the  final  dispoi  ition  of  the 
Wamke  matter.  I  do  not  ant  icipate  that 
there  will  be  any  such  motio  is ;  but  Just 
to  make  sure  that  everybody  s  protected 
I  think  it  might  be  a  good  dea  simply 
to  state  "upon  the  disposi  ion  of  the 
Wamke  matter." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  thit  there  is 
some  conversation  about  a  procedural 
vote  preceding  that  up-and-c  own  vote.  It 
is  our  desire  to  have  an  u]»-and-down 
vote,  but  we  cannot  say  thpt  there  will 
not  be  such  a  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  saying  that 
should  the  procedural  vote  Drevail,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreem  ent  might 
still  require  a  vote  up  and  down  on  a 
nomination  that,  for  exampl ;,  had  been 
recommitted.  It  is  a  hypothetical  situ- 
ation that  he  is  raising  with  r  tgard  to  the 
commitment  to  vote  up  and  c  own  on  the 
nomination  at  5  o'clock. 

I  wonder  whether  the  maj  )rity  leader 
would  say,  "If  not  otherwise  previously 
disposed  of,  that  will  be  the  ;ime  for  an 
up-and-down  vote  on  the  no  nination  to 
be  Ambassador." 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  anti:ipate  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  I  am  tryin ;  to  protect 
all  parties. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  W  ill  the  Sen- 
ators be  willing  to  stipulate  t  lat  if  there 
is  any  procedural  motion,  su(  h  as  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  such  motio:  i  will  occur 
at,  say  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  would  pro- 
tect everybody. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Cc  Uld  that  be 
limited  to  one  such  motion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  preoaret  to  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  if 
that  motion  should  fail  of  adc  ption,  then 
the  vote  at  5  o'clock  would  0(  cur,  and  it 
would  be  an  up-and-down  vo  ;e. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  j  ield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  I  understand,  the 
first  vote  will  be  on  Calendar  No.  32. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  on  next  Wednesdiiy,  at  3:30 
p.m..  there  be  a  live  quorun  call;  that 
immediately  upon  the  estab  ishment  of 
a  quorum,  if  there  is  going  t  d  be  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  or  to  table  or  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  tlie  nomina- 
tion, that  motion  must  be  ma  ie  immedi- 
ately after  the  establishmen  ,  of  a  quo- 
rum ;  that  the  vote  immediate  ly  occur  on 
such  motion,  without  furth^"  interven- 
ing debate  or  motion  or  amisndment  to 
the  motion  or  further  quoruri  call;  that 
If  such  motion  is  made  and  should  fail 
of  adoption,  any  remaining    ime  before 


5  p.m.  be  controlled  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke  to 
be  ambassador  to  the  SALT  talks  occur 
Immediately  at  5  p.m.,  without  further 
Intervening  motion  or  debate,  and  that 
it  be  an  up-and-down  vote;  that  on  the 
disposition  of  the  nomination,  the  Pres- 
ident be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination — provided 
it  is  confirmed;  that  immediately  follow- 
ing, there  ensue  1  hour  of  controlled 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  there  be  an  up-and- 
down  vote,  without  any  intervening  mo- 
tion, on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agencv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  ^he  right  to 
object,  the  motion  that  could  te  made  at 
4  o'clock  could  apply  to  both  nominations 
or  one,  as  the  mover  determines. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  there  could  be  no 
motion  against  the  second  nomination  if 
the  first  motion  fails. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the  re- 
quest, any  motion  at  4  o'clock  could  not 
apply  to  both  nominations  en  bloc  with- 
out unanimous  consent,  and  such  unani- 
mous consent  has  not  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  right,  just  so  we 
understand  it.  the  motion  could  apply 
only  to  the  Ambassador  and  not  to 
ACDA.  If  the  Ambassador  nomination  is 
conf.rmed  there  would  be  no  further  mo- 
tion, right? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  express  appreciation  to  the  able  Repub- 
lican leader  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  to  the  able  Re- 
publican whip  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  equally  to  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  to  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Case,  and  other  Senators  for 
the  fine  cooperation  that  has  been  given 
to  the  leadership  in  arranging  this  agree- 
ment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  orders  are  there  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  without  such  knowledge  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  believe  I  do  have  a  request  in 
my  pocket.  I  very  well  remember  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Lyndon  Johnson  he  had 
both  pockets  filled  with  papers,  and  I  can 
understand  why. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND  AND  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 


row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr. 
Stevens  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  protection  of  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  make  speeches  on  to- 
morrow or  submit  bills,  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, or  memorials,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  completion  of 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
on  tomorrow,  and  before  the  Senate  goes 
into  executive  session — which  has  already 
been  ordered  by  unanimous  consent — 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each,  without  any 
resolutions  coming  over  under  the  rule; 
that  upon  the  close  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  prexieed  to  executive  session — 
at  which  time  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Paul  Wamke  will  automatically  become 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  agreement  that  has  now 
been  reached,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  4,  TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  7, 
1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
again  because  of  the  agreement  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  tomorrow  it  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  from  tomorrow 
over  until  12  noon  on  Monday,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  may  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President;  that 
the  same  may  be  appropriately  referred; 
and  that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Deputy  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  reso- 
lutions; and  that  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRINITNG  AND  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
THE   LIBRARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  resolution  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority.  I  send  it  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
with  the  understanding  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendments  thereto  may  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  joint  conunlttees  of  Con- 
gress : 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing :  Mr.  Cannon 
of  Nevada.  Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Gritfin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
MEET  AT  1  P.M.  ON  MARCH  8,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  may  be 
authorized  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  March 
8, 1977,  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  TO 
FILE  ITS  REPORT  BY  MIDNIGHT 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  OflScial  Conduct, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Nelson,  may  have  until 
midnight  on  Monday  next  to  file  its  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  majority  leader  was 
authorized  under  an  order  previously 
entered  by  the  Senate  to  call  up  the  code 
of  ethics  resolution  at  any  time  begin- 
ning with  Monday  or  thereafter.  I,  there- 
fore, change  the  request  to  make  it  effec- 
tive beginning  with  Tuesday  or  on  any 
date  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
be  my  intent,  Mr.  President,  to  call  it 
up  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  Wamke 
nominations  which  will  hold  through 
both  of  those  days. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today 
for  the  introduction  therein  of  bills,  re- 
solutions, statements,  petitions,  and 
memorials  by  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  consider  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke  to  be  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  SALT  talks. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
jurisdiction  for  the  Wamke  nomination 
rests  properly  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee never  did  consider,  much  less  take, 
any  other  position.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  heard  Mr. 
Wamke  and  reported  on  his  nomination 
to  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  was  most  thoughtful  in  in- 
viting members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  participate  in  their  hear- 
ings, and  some  of  our  members  did  so. 

I  conferred  before  the  hearings  with 
Chairman  Sparkman,  before  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  other  times  in  conference  as  well 
as  by  telephone.  We  thoroughly  under- 
stood each  other's  position. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in- 
vited Mr.  Wamke  and  others  to  testify 
on  this  because  the  positions  for  which 
he  was  nominated  have  great  influence 
and  impact  on  our  national  defense.  Mi-. 
Wamke  readily  agreed  to  accept  the  com- 
mittee's invitation.  In  fact  he  told  me 


before  I  extended  the  invitation  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  accept  it  and  would 
readily  accept  it,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
carried  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  hear- 
ings were  constructive  and  do  provide  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  current  de- 
bate on  these  national  defense  matters. 

The  committee  has  expedited  the 
printing  of  these  hearings  and  a  limited 
number  of  copies  are  now  available  for 
the  use  of  any  Senator  upon  request. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
not  making  a  report  on  the  Wamke  nom- 
inations. We  have  taken  no  vote  on  his 
nominations,  and  we  will  not  intrude  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Frankly,  we  were  not  being  solely 
generous  on  this,  but  my  idea  of  the  way 
to  protect  your  own  jurisdiction — and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  thoroughly 
agrees  with  me  on  this — is  to  respect  the 
other  committee's  jurisdiction. 

We  have  endeavored  to  add  to  the  rec- 
ord important  national  defense  issues 
that  will  be  impacted  by  the  positions  for 
which  Mr.  Wamke  has  been  nominated. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  have  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  record  of  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  matter  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
transmitting  this  record  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

A  valuable  Member  of  this  body.  Sen- 
ator Cliff  Hansen,  of  Wyoming,  had  sent 
to  our  committee  a  statement  of  his  views 
and  by  consent  of  the  committee  we  in- 
cluded those  views  in  our  record,  but  in 
transmission  to  the  printer  in  some  way 
his  statement  of  views  was  dropped  out 
or  was  omitted. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
the  statement  by  Senator  Hansen. 

And  further  along  with  the  printed 
copy  of  this  testimony  I  asked  the  staff 
to  try  to  physically  insert  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  the  Senator's  statement 
so  it  would  accompany,  if  at  all  possible, 
the  regular  printed  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much  for  his  courtesy.  For 
my  part  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1977. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Valeo:  In  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  February  28,  1977,  there  Is 
hereby  transmitted  to  you  the  record  of  the 
hearing  on  the  con.sideration  of  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  Ambas- 
sador together  with  individual  views  of  cer- 
tain Committee  members. 
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by  Senator 

inadvertently 

after  having 

record  by  the 


Also,  attached  is  a  statcmei^t 
Clifford  P.  Hansen  which  was 
omitted  from  the  printed  recorc 
been  inserted  In  the  Committee 
Committee. 

Sincerely. 

John  p.  Stennis. 

Exhibit  2 
Nomination  op  Mr.  Paul 
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Senator   Hansen:    Mr 
before  this  Committee  to 
concern  over  and  strong 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
ment  Agency  and  head  of  the 
SALT  Delegation. 

I  believe  it  is  Important,  at 
we  examine  the  nature  of  arm! 
the  psychological  orientations 
thereto.  For  there  can  be  no 
that   the   United   States  and 
approach  this  question  along 

Americans  are  a  goal  orienteh 
set  objectives  for  ourselves,  we 
performance  which  we  expect  t< 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
these  objectives.  It  is  part  of 
system,    part    of    our    national 
make-up  that  above  all  else 
ceed,  we  must  attain  goals  or 
marks. 

Americans  who  represent 
disarmament    talks    behave    n 
They  are  willing  to  compromise  i 
reach  a  recognizable  objective 
be  able  to  say,  "Look  what  wi 
believe  that  even  the  most 
oriented  negotiator  we  could 
to    the    Arms    Control    and 
Agency  would  soon  become  a 
advocate.  For  instance,  I  believ* 
a  very  strong  negotiator  if  we 
same  time  burden  him  with  the 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency, 

There  is  another  closely 
non,  that  is  the  objective  whic 
States  takes  into  arms  control 
The  United  States  negotiates 
mate  objective  of  enhancing 
creasing   the   possibility   that 
ever  go  to  war,  that  we  achieve 
dream  of  "peace  on  earth,  good 
men". 

Yet  we  negotiate  with  a  cou 
tally  different  orientation.  The 
proach  the  bargaining  table 
ament  proposals  with  a 
need  not  reach  agreement.  As 
Viet  Union  seeks,  in  its  negotlat 
enhancement  of  peace,  but  the 
of  their  capabilities  in  case  of 
viets  seek  to  be  better  able,  at 
slon  of  negotiations,  to  wage  a 
It  is  with  these  thoughts  in 
turn  to  the  man  President  Carte  • 
mended  to  be  Americas  chief 
the  SALT  discussions  as  well  aj 
the  Arms  Control  and 

Mr.   Warnke   has   written 
quently  in  strong  advocacy  of  his 
arms  limitations  and  eventual 
There  is  no  absence  of  material 
those   desiring   to  know  Mr. 
tiou  may  draw  their  own 
a   period   of  seven   years,   Mr, 
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en  to  ape  the  restraint  already  demonstrated 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  called  for  a  moratorium 
on  further  MIRV-lng  of  our  land  and  sea- 
ba.sed  missiles,  as  well  as  a  hold  on  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  submarine  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  He  has  called  such  unilateral  moves 
"low-risk  initiatives". 

Mr.  Warnke  has  called  nuclear  superiority, 
a  "meaningless  and  Irrelevant  criterion  in  de- 
signing strategic  forces"  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  civil  defense  prepara- 
tion as  well  as  the  designing  of  personnel 
carriers  capable  of  operating  in  radioactive 
areas. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  suggested  that  "We  need 
not  procure  ground  forces  for  protracted  land 
war  or  naval  forces  for  an  extensive  war  at 
sea,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  forces 
would  ever  be  so  employed."  He  has  main- 
tained this  position  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  out-produced  the  U.S.  since 
1972  In  tanks  (5.9  to  1),  tactical  aircraft  (1.9 
to  1)  and  artillery  pieces  (8  to  1),  and  de- 
spite the  massive  Soviet  Navy  build-up. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  written  that  the  U.S.'s 
basic  objective  should  be  a  force  "which  guar- 
antees the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  and  maxi- 
mizes our  conventional  war  fighting  capabil- 
ity." He  writes  that  this  would  Involve  "es- 
chewing notions  of  superiority  or  avowed 
greater  readiness  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  It 
would  also  forgo  both  world-wide  military 
readiness  and  continued  accretion  of  sophis- 
ticated but  unproven  weaponry,  wMle  con- 
centrating on  efficiency  and  simplicity".  This 
despite  the  tremendous  expenditures  by  the 
Soviets  on  military  research  and  development 
and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  for  weaoons  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Warnke,  In  his  discussions  of  nuclear 
war,  has  often  used  such  words  as  "unthink- 
able," "too  dreadful  to  contemplate,"  "night- 
mare Issues".  It  would  seem  that  his  Initial 
revulsion  at  the  thought  of  a  first  strike  by 
the  Soviets  has  not  enabled  him  to  explore 
the  Issue  as  it  must  be  explored.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  similarly  restrained  In 
its  approach  given  the  tremendous  effort 
which  Russia  has  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
civil  defense. 

Mr.  Warnke  In  his  writing  has  concluded 
that  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
Viet-nam,  the  Mideast  and  the  Pueblo  crisis 
demonstrates  the  limitations  on  U.S.  military 
power  as  a  force  in  the  world.  This  belief  has 
lead  Mr.  Warnke  further  to  conclude  that 
one  of  the  fallacies  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  that  "a  failure  by  the  United  States 
to  maintain  p.  cosmetic  military  'superiority' 
will  cause  us  political  disadvantage,  the  loss 
of  bargaining  position  in  arms  limitations 
negotiations,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  confi- 
dence of  our  allies."  He  makes  such  state- 
ments aware  of  the  after  effects  of  the  United 
States  pull-out  of  South  Vietnam,  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos'  quick  trip  to  Red  China,  of 
the  loss  of  American  bases  throughout  the 
world  and  of  the  Russian  actions  in  Africa 
after  this  Congress  voted  against  funds  to 
aid  Angola. 

Mr.  Warnke  ha.s  advocated  programs  of 
defense  cuts  that  would  produce  a  defen.se 
budget  for  fiscal  1978  of  approximately  $26 
billion  less  than  what  President  Carter  con- 
siders necessary.  He  advocates  these  cuts  no 
doubt  in  the  spirit  of  "unilateral  initiatives" 
and  "superpower  aping"  in  apparent  Igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  point 
below  which  the  Soviets  will  not  go,  given 
the  continued  existence  of  possible  Sino- 
Sovlet  confrontations. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Warnke  has 
advocated  stands  on  matters  of  national  de- 
fense and  the  American  weapons  systems  that 
have  never  even  been  suggested  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  their  negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  I  am  gravely  concerned  that  when  we 
consider  the  nature  of  these  negotiations, 
when  we  take  the  orientation  of  Americans 
as   negotiators,   when   we   contemplate   the 


approach  of  this  nation  to  arms  control  and 
we  combine  them  with  Mr.  Paul  Warnke,  and 
his  positions  and  his  proposals,  we  have  the 
making  of  a  national  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
suggested  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  but  a  member 
of  a  team  made  up  of  President  Carter,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown.  Yet  that  assertion  causes  me  grave 
concern,  for  it  was  President  Carter  who 
called  for  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  was  President  Carter  who  according 
to  a  recent  newspaper  column,  siiggested  an 
Immediate  study  examining  the  possibility 
of  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal  down  to  only  200  to  250  ICBMs. 

It  was  Secretary  Brown  who  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  failed  to 
volunteer  mention  of  the  Soviet  arms 
buildup. 

Where  is  the  voice  of  concern  on  this  team. 
Who  among  these  men  will  act  as  the  brake 
on  runaway  detent*.  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  chain  Is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,  a  team  only  as  good  as  its  poorest  bat- 
ter. How  well  will  the  American  team  do 
when  Paul  Warnke  comes  to  bat  across  the 
negotiating  table. 

There  is  yet  another  weakness  to  this  "team 
concept"  which  those  supporting  Mr.  Warnke 
have  urged  upon  us.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
our  system  the  Chief  Negotiator  receives  gui- 
dance from  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  President,  It  is  the  Chief  Negotiator 
who  is  on  the  scene.  His  descriptions — by 
message — of  the  Soviet  reactions  and  counter- 
actions has  a  significant  Influence  on  the 
decisions  of  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  instructions  which  he  receives.  It 
Is  entirely  possible  that  given  Mr.  Warnke's 
approach,  he  will  be  overly  optimistic  In  his 
reading  of  the  Soviets  resulting  In  decisions 
by  the  National  Security  Council  unwar- 
ranted  by   Soviet   actions. 

There  Is  another  matter  beyond  numbers 
of  missiles  or  size  and  number  of  subma- 
rines; beyond  the  forces  that  actually  exist. 
That  Is  the  manner  In  which  these  Items 
are  perceived  to  be. 

This  matter  of  perception  is  tremendously 
important  In  a  world  of  growing  shortages, 
in  a  world  where  the  United  States  must  de- 
pend upon  third  world  countries  for  the  raw 
materials  which  we  must  have  to  survive, 
and  in  a  world  where  most  transportation 
must  be  by  sea. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  Importing  approxi- 
mately 42 '"r  of  our  petroleum  requirements 
and  I  must  point  out  that  last  month  we 
Imported  50^;-,  we  cannot  survive  with  a 
third  world  convinced  that  the  big  man  on 
the  block  with  whom  they  should  cast  their 
fate  is  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  pointed  out  during  hear- 
ings on  Secretary  Brown,  there  are  few  coal- 
fired  aircraft  in  America's  armed  forces. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the 
United  States  has  been  on  a  military  decline 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been'  moving 
through  a  long  upswing.  In  1967.  the  U.S. 
had  1,054  land-based  ICBM  launchers;  the 
Soviet  Union  had  fewer.  Today  we  still  have 
1.054;   the  Soviet  Union  has  nearly  1600. 

In  1967,  the  U.S.  had  656  submarine 
launchers;  the  Soviet  Union  had  less.  Today 
the  U.S.  still  has  656  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  over  800. 

At  what  point  will  the  power  Inexorably 
shift  to  the  Soviets,  no  one  in  this  room  can 
state  with  any  certainty,  although  I  feel  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  trends  are  there  and 
they  are  real.  But  long  before  It  shifts  in 
reality,  it  will  be  perceived  to  have  shifted 
and  like  precinct  and  state  political  leaders 
chasing  after  the  sure  nominee,  no  third- 
world  country  will  want  to  be  the  last  to  de- 
clare its  allegiance  and  alliance  with  the 
projected  winner. 

Americans  have  begun  to  perceive  a  change 
in  the  international  power  balance.  Accord- 
ing to  a  poll  of  1071  Americans  conducted 
last  September,  Americans  believe  that  the 
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Soviet  Union  is  virtually  the  equal  of  the 
United  States  and  that  this  stand  off  will 
persist  Into  the  future.  Interestingly  enough. 
71  percent  of  those  polled  felt  that 
spending  for  military  and  defense  purposes 
should  be  increased  or  kept  at  present 
levels. 

Given  the  present  trends,  and  President 
Carter's  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  one  can  only  wonder 
how  long  the  perception  of  the  balance  of 
power  will  remain  in  our  favor,  if  indeed  It 
Is  so  now. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  brought  to  my 
attention  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Warnke  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. They  have  pointed  out  that  sharing  con- 
cerns similar  to  mine,  they  were  pleased  by 
Mr.  Warnke's  responses  to  questions  on  the 
B-1,  on  unilateral  disarmament  on  the  So- 
viet Union's  civil  defense  system,  and  on  the 
Importance  of  universal  perceptions  of  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
new  positions.  I  should  greet  with  enthusiasm 
such  a  new-found  understanding  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  However,  I  continue  to  have 
grave  fears  and  doubts.  I  am  concerned  with 
a  man  who  strongly  advocates  one  position 
for  six  or  seven  years  only  to  change  so  sud- 
denly in  one  afternoon  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  wonder  with  columnist  George  Will, 
has  he  "changed  his  mind — or  just  his 
words". 

There  Is  another  matter  to  this  rather  sud- 
den change  In  the  nature  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
arms  control  orientation.  That  is  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people.  Mr.  Warnke 
must  return  to  the  United  States  and  sell  to 
all  Americans  whatever  program  is  decided 
upon  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
How  can  the  American  people  have  adeqxiate 
confidence  and  faith  In  a  man  whose  posi- 
tions seemed  so  firm  for  so  long  and  then 
suddenly  changed?  What  man  was  he  in  the 
negotiations,  Americans  will  a»k  themselves. 
Was  he  Paul  Warnke,  the  forceful  advocate 
of  arms  control,  the  author  of  "Apes  on  a 
Treadmill,"  or  was  he  Paul  Warnke,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  nominee  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? 

In  conclusion,  I  must  state  my  total  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Paul  Warnke.  I  must  so  stand 
because  of  Mr.  Warnke's  positions  and  pro- 
posals over  a  period  of  seven  years,  despite 
his  recent  questionable  re-awakening,  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  negotiations 
themselves,  because  of  the  Impiortance  of 
International  perceptions  of  military  pre- 
paredness, because  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  and  because  of  the  position 
In  which  America's  defense  finds  Itself  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  s.  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


THE  WARNKE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  completed  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  3  comprehensive 
days  of  hearings  on  the  pending  nomi- 
nations of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke  to  serve 
as  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  and  as  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  While  these  nominations  were 


not  referred  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  subject  of  arms  control  and 
its  relation  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  is  such  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  many  members 
of  our  committee  felt  it  appropriate  for 
us  to  receive  testimony  on  this  matter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings, 
which  have  now  been  printed  and  are 
available  to  Senators,  several  of  the 
committee's  members  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  file  individual  views  as  to  their 
conclusions  concerning  Mr.  Warnke's 
suitability  for  the  two  positions  in  ques- 
tion. I  take  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  views  filed  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  for  I  feel  that  they 
each  contain  compelling  arguments  as 
to  why  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Warnke 
to  these  critical  positions  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Individual  Views  of  Senator  John  Tower 

The  two  nominations  concerning  Mr.  Paul 
C.  Warnke  now  before  the  Senate  are,  in  my 
view,  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  not  a  newcomer  to  the 
political-military  field.  He  previously  ser\'ed 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  he  has 
been  extremely  active  as  a  private  citizen 
in  making  known  his  views  on  our  Nation's 
military  needs.  Over  the  past  8  years  his 
ideas  and  his  attitudes  with  respect  to  the 
priority  of  our  defense  requirements  have, 
almost  without  exception,  been  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  our  military  and 
civilian  leadership  in  the  executive  branch 
and  the  actions  of  the  Congress  as  well.  I 
emphasize  that  these  differences  in  view 
were  dramatic  and  substantial  differences, 
and  I  am  grateful  that  Congress  saw  fit  to 
accept  virtually  none  of  his  numerous 
proposals. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  contains 
repeated  references  to  Mr.  Warnke's  Ill-con- 
ceived notioii  that  the  elimination  and  cur- 
tailment of  so  many  of  our  strategic  and 
conventional  weapons  systems  could  have 
been  accomplished  without  dangerously 
limiting  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  weakening  the  credibility 
of  our  deterrent.  The  record  bears  out  that 
Mr.  Warnke  was  advocating  major  cuts  in 
defense  spending  at  the  precise  time  that 
mounting  and  irrefutable  evidence  was 
emerging  as  to  the  nature  and  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  military  buildup. 

Undeterred,  however,  Mr.  Warnke  pro- 
ceeded in  1975  to  issue  his  now  infamous  call 
for  "unilateral  initiatives'  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  now  chooses 
to  refer  to  as  "parallel  restraint"  with  a 
rather  unconvincingly  vague  allusion  to  the 
"negotiating  context."  It  is  this  context — he 
would  have  us  believe — that  is  the  reason  for 
his  more  conservative  choice  of  words. 

It  is  of  concern  to  me  that  Mr.  Warnke's 
penchant  for  a  more  conservative  choice  of 
words  did  not  emerge  until  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  these  two  important  positions.  De- 
spite his  recent  effort  to  portray  himself  as 
one  of  considerably  more  "hard-line"  per- 
suasions than  is  evidenced  by  his  earlier 
statements,  I  am  unable  to  dismiss  the  na- 
ture and  substance  of  his  repeated  calls  for 
defense  cuts.  To  the  contrary,  I  am  even 
more  troubled  that  Mr.  Warnke  would  mani- 
fest such  a  dramatic  change  in  his  attitudes 


dtulng  these  proceedings,  and  nonetheless 
Insist  that  bis  fundamental  views  were 
unchanged. 

The  most  perplexing  question  relating  to 
Mr.  Warnke's  nomination  Is  "what  does  he 
really  think?"  Whatever  attitude  that  he 
chooses  to  take  with  him  to  the  SALT  talks 
will  be  critical  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

In  reviewing  the  extensive  public  record 
refiecting  Mr.  Warnke's  stated  positions  and 
recommendations,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  very  basic  questions: 

First,  what  do  Mr.  Warnke's  many  pro- 
posals over  the  past  8  years  suggest  with  re- 
spect to  his  judgment  of  the  changing  mili- 
tary balance? 

Second,  Is  there  any  consistent  pattern  or 
underlying  logic  to  the  body  of  his  recom- 
mendations? In  what  position  would  the 
United  States  be  had  his  past  recommenda- 
tions been  accepted? 

Third,  how  will  the  Soviet  Union's  percep- 
tion of  Mr.  Warnke  and  his  views  affect  the 
outcome  of  SALT? 

And,  how  win  the  American  people's  per- 
ception of  Mr.  Warnke  affect  public  attitudes 
with  respect  to  any  SALT  agreement  which 
he  may  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  my  view  that  the  para- 
mount issues  are  Mr.  Warnke's  judgment  and 
credibility,  his  attempts  to  portray  a  different 
attitude  during  his  confirmation,  and  the 
significant  lack  of  public  confidence  in  his 
effectiveness  as  a  negotiator  to  the  SALT 
talks.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  this  body  have  every  right  to 
demand  a  SALT  negotiator  In  whom  they 
can  have  complete  and  unquestioned  trust. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Paul  C.  Warnke  is  that 
man. 

iNDiviDtJAL  Views  or  Senator  Strom 
Thttrmond 

President  Carter  has  intensified  the  on- 
going debate  on  national  security  by  nomi- 
nating Paul  C.  Warnke  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  American  negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks. 
Mr.  Warnke  has  long  been  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate of  major  defense  cuts,  with  particular 
hostility  toward  new  weapons  systems. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  Rules,  this  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  "study  and  review,  on  a  com- 
prehensive 'basis,  matters  relating  to  the 
common  defense  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Therefore,  the  committee  membership, 
bearing  in  mind  these  responsibilities,  re- 
quested Mr.  Warnke  to  appear  for  hearings. 
This  request  was  made  because  the  weapon 
systems  subject  to  negotiation  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks  are  the  same 
systems  which  this  committee  authorizes  in 
carrying  out  its  dutiss  to  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide for  our  national  security. 

Under  the  advise  and  consent  powers  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  the  Senate  has  a 
well-defined  responsibility  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  nominations  of  the  President. 
It  has  been  my  long-held  view  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  have  as  his  advisers  In  the 
exscutive  branch  those  Individuals  he 
chooses.  This  position  should  apply,  except 
in  those  extraordinary  cases  where  the  Sen- 
ate finds,  m  exercise  of  Its  advise  and  con- 
sent powers,  that  the  Individual  nominated 
is  especially  unsuitable  for  the  duties  chosen. 

In  those  Instances,  the  Senate  has  an  equal 
responsibility  to  oppose  such  nominations, 
and  the  history  of  the  Senate  is  replete  with 
just  such  examples  where  a  President  ha» 
been  denied  his  choice  under  the  advise  and 
consent  powers  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

My  opposition  to  the  nominee  Is  based  on 
his  position  in  three  major  subject  areas. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Weapon  systems  procurement; 

2.  Research  and  development;  and 

3.  Unilateral  initiatives. 

His  record  In  these  three  areas  make  him 
entirely  unsuitable  for  either  post.  Further, 
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I  am  troubled  by  obviotis  change 
since  his  nomination,  coupled 
willingness  to  acknowledge 

Plnally.  I  see  the  critical 

negotiator  as  more  than  a  .^ 

sage  carrier  for  the  President, 
position,  he  wlU  play  a  greater 
formulation  of  our  final  position 
other  individual. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  dlscxjss 
possible  Mr.  Warnke's  position 
systems  procurement,  reseau'ch, 
ment,  and  his  often  stated 
lateral   initiatives.   Before 
ments  on  these  points,  it  will 
to  also  provide  for  my  colleagu  >s 
from  witnesses  who  are  dlsturl  >ed 
by    the    change    in   bis    position 
nomination. 

In  conclusion.   It  will  be 
discuss  briefly  the  two  posts  to 
been  nominated  and  summarl  ze 
as  to  why  hLs  nomination  shofld 
proved  for  both  positions. 

Testimony  by  Mr.  Warnke 
his  opposition  over  a  long  period 
both  research  and  developmert 
procurement  of  various  weapon 
ommended   by   past   Presidents 
taries  of  Defense,  and 
by  Conpress. 

Mr.   Warnke's   position   on 
was    effectively    summarized 
periods  of  questioning,  first 
ment,  in  response  to  question 
Henry  Jaclcson,  and  second  as 
and   development,   in   response 
questions. 

WARNKE  PROCtTREMrNT  PofemON 

The  record  shows,  on  page  17  a  statement 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  a  resi  onse  by  Mr. 
Warnke  as  follows : 

"Just  to  set  the  record  stralgh 
aside  for  the  moment  your 
these  prior  recommendations,  I 
a  list  of  the  programs  on 
made  recommendations  in  the 
have  completed  the  list,  whicl 
items,  I  would  like  you  to  tell 
whether  I  have  accurately 
prior  recommendations  on 
grams 

"You  recommended : 

"(I)   Against  the  B-1. 

"(2)   Aealnst   the  Trident 
the  Trident  II  missile. 

"(3)  Against      the 
cruise  missile. 

"  ( 4 )    Against  the  AWACS  programs 

"(5)   Against  the  development 
ICBM.  by  the  United  States 

"(6)   Against  MIRV  deploymer 

"(7)   Against    improvements 
ICBM    force,    including 
and  warhead  design. 

"(8)   Against  the  development 
tank  and  for  reductions  In  the 
of  the  M-60  tank. 

"  ( 9 )   For  the  reduction  of  U 
clear  weapons  in  Europe  from 
I  believe  you  Just  said  a 
you  did  not  recommend  a 
clear  weapons  in  Europe. 

"(10)   For  the  withdrawal   of 
troops  from  NATO  without 
conclusion  of  an  MBFR 

"(11)    For  holding  the  army 
than  16  divisions,  after 
made  creation  of  three  new  dlv 
withm  e.xlsting  manpower 

"(12)   For  a  «14  bUlion  cut 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  _ 
a  Sll  billion  cut  In  fiscal  year  1 

"(13)   For    reduction    in 
dollars  of  3  percent  per  year 
budget,  with  the  result  that 
fiscal  year  1978  budget,  the 
would  amount  to  some  $26 
Carter  recommendations  to 

"Mr.  Warnke.  Yes.  sir 
solutely  correct." 
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WAXNKE    OPPOSITION    TO    RESEARCH 

I^ater  In  the  bearings  I  propounded  ques- 
tions as  to  Mr  Warnke's  position  as  to  re- 
search and  development  of  various  weapon 
systems.  These  remarks  began  as  follows: 

"Senator  Thttrmond.  In  testimony  yester- 
day, I  believe  you  acknowledged  opposition 
tD  over  13  major  weapon  systems  in  the  past 
few  years.  You  further  stated  that  you  often 
proposed  alternatives.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  you  opposed  even  research  and 
development  of  many  systems  now  vital  to 
our  conventional  and  strategic  posture." 

This  opening  statement  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  questions  pointing  to  previous  po- 
sitions taken  by  Mr.  Warnke  in  opposition  to 
even  research  and  development  of  the  strate- 
gic cruise  missile,  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS),  the  mobile  ICBM, 
a  phased  array  radar  for  warning  against  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  the  XM-1  tank, 
the  B-1,  the  Trident  submarine,  the  SAM-D 
air  defense  missile,  and  multiple  Independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicles  for  our 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  questions,  this 
exchange  between  myself  and  Mr.  Warnke 
to Jk  place : 

"Senator  THURMo^fD.  Mr.  Warnke,  you  have 
opposed  all  of  these  weapons  to  which  I  have 
referred.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
is  there? 

"Mr.  Warnke.  That  is  correct." 

It  must  be  stated  for  the  record  that  Mr. 
Warnke  said  that  In  some  cases  he  proposed 
alternatives.  However,  the  public  record  fails 
to  reveal  more  than  one  or  two  such  alterna- 
tive programs.  He  now  takes  the  position  that 
he  favored  a  smaller  missile  submarine  in 
place  of  the  Trident,  and  that  he  has  in 
recent  years  supported  the  P-18  aircraft  as  a 
substitute  for  the  F-14.  However,  the  F-14  Is 
principally  a  fleet  air  defense  weapon  system, 
while  the  F-18  Is  a  combination  air  superior- 
ity and  ground  support  system. 

CONSISTENT  DEFENSE  OPPONENT 

Thus,  over  the  years,  Mr.  Warnke  has  a 
consistent  and  proliferous  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  very  systems  which  allow  us 
today  to  claim  a  rough  equivalence  in  the 
face  of  the  massive  buildup  of  strategic  and 
conventional  forces  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  long-held  position  of  opposition  to 
80  many  major  weapons  systems  by  Mr. 
Warnke  was  well-documented  throughout 
the  3  days  of  hearings  before  our  committee. 
It  reveals  a  naivete  in  what  constitutes  a 
sufficient  defense,  and  equally  disarming,  a 
willingness  to  take  unilateral  weapons  deci- 
sions which  would  at  best  leave  our  military 
power  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets  in  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Admiral  Thomas  Mcorer,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  answer  to  a  question 
summed  It  up  well  when  he  stated: 

"1  agree  that  evervone  has  a  rtght  to  be 
opposed  to  a  particular  weapon  system.  I 
think  the  key  point  here  Is  that  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  opposed  to  all  of  the  weapon  sys- 
tems. There  is  a  difference." 

tJNILATERAI,  INITIATIVES 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Warnke  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  United  States 
should  in  some  cases  bargain  with  the  So- 
viets by  proposing  unilateral  initiatives. 

In  testimony,  he  revealed  that  such  ac- 
tions would  take  the  form  of  unilateral  steps 
by  the  United  States  In  various  weapons 
systems  seeking  to  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
follow  suit  If  they  did  not  act  in  about  6 
months,  then  the  United  States  should  re- 
sume its  own  efforts.  In  testimony  before 
our  committee,  he  stated  that  he  sees  this 
approach  as  a  means  to  break  stalemated 
talks. 

Thus,  he  is  holding  out  the  hope  to  the 
Soviets  that  if  they  refuse  to  deal  with  us 
in  reaching  a  fair  SALT  agreement,  then  we 
should  unilaterally  halt  development  of  the 


mobile  ICBM  or  some  similar  system  as  a 
move  to  break  the  stalemate. 

It  would  appear  that  at  Just  such  a  time 
unilateral  Initiatives  would  be  especially 
dangerous.  This  would  be  the  wrong  ap- 
proach, because  It  would  merely  give  the 
Soviets  more  time  to  move  ahead  of  us  in 
a  given  system  or  delay  its  eventual  deploy- 
ment by  the  U.S.  should  our  SALT  efforts 
fall. 

Admiral  Moorer,  in  his  testimony,  described 
two  unilateral  initiatives  which  the  Soviets 
seized  upon  to  press  their  advantage. 

First,  he  cited  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
decision  to  unilaterally  cease  atmospheric 
nuclear  tests.  While  it  Is  true,  be  stated, 
the  Soviets  eventually  agreed  to  a  test  ban, 
the  Soviets  tested  for  some  time  after  the 
U.S.  halted  its  own  tests.  Admiral  Moorer 
concluded  by  declaring  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  unilateral  U.S.  standdown  permitted 
"the  Soviets  to  acquire  knowledge  about  their 
weapons  which  the  U.S.  does  not  possess  with 
respect  to  our  v/eapons." 

As  a  second  example,  the  futility  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviets  through  unilateral 
initiatives  was  described  by  Admiral  Moorer 
in  SALT  I  when  the  Soviets  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  respect  to  mobile  missiles.  The 
U.S.  nevertheless,  stated  during  SALT  I  that 
we  would  not  go  forward  with  a  mobile  land- 
based  missile. 

Admiral  Moorer  declared  that  during  this 
period,  "the  Soviets  have  had  ample  time 
to  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  follow  our 
unilateral  actions.  However,  true  to  form, 
they  have  now  moved  forward  with  the  SS- 
20  (mobile  missile).  They  have  stated  that 
unilateral  statements  in  an  agreement  are 
meaningless." 

The  dangers  of  unilateral  initiatives,  par- 
ticularly during  a  period  of  rough  equiva- 
lence, are  quite  evident.  Since  they  would 
apply  mainly  to  development  programs,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  a  delay  of  6  months 
during  development  can  delay  a  new  system's 
entry  into  the  inventory  by  up  to  2  years. 

WARNKE'S    VIEWS    CHANGE? 

While  the  three  above-cited  areas  of  con- 
cern— weapons  system  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  unilateral  initiatives — 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  opposition,  a  new 
element  is  added.  That  element  is  Mr. 
Warnke's  sudden  change  in  attitude  toward 
his  previous  positions.  While  It  appears  he  Is 
now  more  concerned  about  a  strong  defense 
position,  be  nevertheless  holds  to  the  belief 
that  bis  position  is  unchanged  from  past 
pronouncements. 

This  turnabout  is  noted  and  described  In 
the  prepared  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  at  the  committee's  invitation  to 
testify  on  this  nomination.  Mr.  Paul  Nltze, 
former  Navy  Secretary  and  for  5  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  SALT  negotiating  team,  describes 
this  change  as  follows: 

"What  is  Important  is  that  Mr.  Warnke 
had  earlier  recommended  the  rejection  of 
almost  all  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  designed  to  offset  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  strategic  nuclear  p>otential.  Today, 
be  says  that  he  was  merely  suggesting  that 
these  programs  be  studied  on  cost-effective- 
ness grounds.  I  believe  any  objective  study 
of  the  record  will  demonstrate  that  that  is 
not  what  he  then  said." 

Admiral  Moorer,  another  witness,  describes 
this  change  as  follows: 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  totally 
different  statements  he  has  repeatedly  made 
In  the  years  gone  by." 

Thus,  it  is  reassuring  to  bear  Mr.  Warnke 
testify  in  support  of  many  of  the  systems  he 
opposed  in  the  past,  but  equally  disturbing 
when  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  change 
in  his  previous  position. 

With  this  background,  and  in  conclusion, 
I  would  like  to  state  for  my  colleagues  why 
my  vote  wUl  be  cast  against  Mr.  Warnke  for 
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both    positions    for    which    he    has    been 
nominated. 

ACDA    DIRECTOa 

This  post  calls  for  an  individual  who  can 
look  into  the  future  and  make  proposals 
which  will  form  the  basis  for  a  negotiating 
position  designed  to  control  arms,  but  at 
the  same  time  Insure  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Warnke's  past  positions  on  weapon 
systems  procurement  and  development 
clearly  show  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  In  the  years  ahead.  Had 
we  followed  bis  advice,  our  position  today 
would  be  greatly  undermined  to  say  the 
least. 

His  past  statements  that  numbers  are  not 
important  In  negotiating  agreements  and 
that  a  position  of  inferiority  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  unacceptable  posture  Illustrate  his 
confused  approach.  They  also  raise  serious 
doubt  as  to  his  understanding  of  Soviet  goals 
and  what  consists  of  a  proper  military  bal- 
ance for  a  valid  SALT  agreement. 

SALT    NEGOTIATOR 

As  for  the  position  of  SALT  negotiator,  I 
find  the  prospect  of  his  service  In  this  capac- 
ity totally  without  merit. 

The  Idea  that  the  SALT  negotiator  is 
merely  the  advocate  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion fails  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of 
this  Important  assignment.  Certainly,  the 
negotiator  works  from  the  President's  posi- 
tion, but  in  the  give-and-take  he  proposes 
to  the  President  ways  to  break  deadlocks  and 
more  than  any  one  person  brings  the  final 
agreement  into  shape. 

Mr.  Nltze  In  his  testimony  stated : 

"It  is  my  belief  that  90  percent  of  the  con- 
structive work  which  finally  ended  up  In  the 
ABM  Treaty  had  Its  initiation  in  the  delega- 
tion Itself  rather  than  coming  by  instruction 
from  Washington." 

Admiral  Moorer  testified  along  the  same 
line.  As  a  participant  in  past  talks  he  de- 
clared: 

"The  chief  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  In  effect  be  an  adversary,  insofar  as 
the  Soviets  are  concerned  and  endeavor  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the  goal  should 
be  maintaining  the  defense  of  the  U.S., 
rather  than  simply  achieving  an  agreement 
resulting  In  some  kind  of  reduction  In  arms." 

Mr.  Warnke's  past  record.  In  opposing 
many  key  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  his  position  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  unilateral  initiatives,  support  my 
belief  that  he  lacks  either  the  background 
or  understanding  to  handle  tough  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  study 
the  record  of  the  hearings  before  both  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Each  member 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  today  we  deal 
not  from  a  position  of  clear  superiority  over 
the  Soviets  as  in  SALT  I,  but  in  an  environ- 
ment of  rough  equivalence.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  take  unilateral  initiative  In  an  effort 
to  break  stalemated  talks.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
send  to  Mo.scow  an  individual  who  has  pro- 
posed more  U.S.  defense  cuts,  than  even  the 
Soviets  have  dared  to  suggest. 

This  is  a  time  of  danger.  It  is  a  time  when 
practically  all  leaders  in  this  field  acknowl- 
edge Soviet  momentum  in  defense  spending, 
if  unmet,  could  give  them  a  lead  in  the 
balance  of  power.  It  !s  a  time  when  numbers 
of  strategic  systems  do  count,  wh*>n  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  is  essential,  if  the  blessings 
of  this  Earth  are  to  be  preserved  for  all  free 
societiei:. 


iNoiviDtrAL  Views  of  Senator  Barrt  Gold- 
water 
At  the  beginning  of  these  hearings,  I  told 
Mr.  Warnke  that  I  was  very  critical  of  his 
apparent  total  lack  of  concern  with  the  So- 
viet Union's  military  buildup  and  Its  acqui- 
sition  of   government   after   goverrunent.   I 


also  said  that  I  sense  this  same  attitude 
with  the  Carter  administration  and  Its  in- 
ability to  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  only  be  dealt  with  from  a  position  of 
strength — not  weakness,  nor  appeasement. 

I  have  a  bad  premonition  that  vmless  we 
change  our  attitudes  and  our  actions,  we 
are  beaded  for  a  repeat  of  England's  dis- 
astrous appeasement  of  Hitler  in  the  1930's. 
There  Is  Just  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  understands  the  merits  of  superior 
strength  in  dealing  with  others.  That  is 
basic  to  Its  ideology  and  It  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  a  superior  strength  or  exploit  a  weak- 
ness of  others  whenever  that  is  to  its  ad- 
vantage. 

We  have  got  to  stop  this  perception  of 
weakness  that  others  around  the  world  are 
beginning  to  have  of  us  or,  as  I  said  before, 
we  really  could  find  ourselves  headed  toward 
what  could  be  World  War  III  and  our  pos- 
sible demise.  We  can  only  stop  these  percep- 
tions by  Insuring  that  our  actions,  when  re- 
quired, do  speak  louder  than  our  words.  Ap- 
peasement and  weakness  can  have  no  place 
in  our  future  if  we  want  to  guarantee  that 
future. 

Nothing  that  Mr.  Warnke  said  during  the 
hearings  has  convinced  me  that  his  attitudes 
are  any  different.  It  is  obvious  that  we  still 
do  not  have  anywhere  near  the  same  percep- 
tion of  the  problem,  nor  did  I  see  anything 
In  his  testimony  that  would  improve  bis 
credibility.  Try  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
convince  the  committee  that  he  bad  not 
done  a  complete  turnaround  from  bis  pre- 
vious position  of  being  against  almost  every 
weapon  system  that  is  now  either  under  de- 
velopment or  being  procured. 

It  is  not  in  our  best  Interest  to  have  a  man 
with  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  or  to  be  our 
chief  negotiator  at  SALT  II.  We  need  to  have 
complete  confidence  that  any  agreement 
brought  back  is  in  our  best  national  inter- 
est; and,  therefore,  the  nominee  for  these 
positions  needs  to  have  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Warnke  does  not. 

iNDiviDrAL  Views  of  Senator  William  L. 
Scott 

I  strongly  oppose  Mr.  Paul  Warkne  for 
both  positions  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  President;  that  Is,  either  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  or  Chief  Negotiator  at  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Warnke  has  opposed  prac- 
tically every  Important  strategic  weapons 
system  the  United  States  has  developed.  He 
has  opposed  the  Trident  submarine,  the  B-1 
bcmber,  cruise  missiles,  improved  accuracy 
for  our  missiles,  and  Independent  targeting 
of  our  missiles.  In  addition,  he  has  proposed 
a  30,000  reduction  in  our  NATO  support 
forces  while  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  (MBFR)  were  ongoing  plus 
a  reduction  unilaterally  In  our  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe  from  7,000  to  about 
1,000  again  while  the  MBFR  talks  continued. 
If  Mr.  Warkne's  recommendations  in  these 
areas  had  been  accepted  the  United  States 
today  would  be  in  a  more  precarious  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
we  currently  are  and  Ironically  meaningful 
SALT  negotiations  might  be  less  likely  than 
they  are  today. 

I  think  Mr.  Warnke  summed  up  bis  views 
on  defense  very  well  in  his  article  "Apes  on  a 
Treadmill"  in  the  Foreign  Policy  magazine, 
spring,  1975.  Mr.  Warnke  states  in  this  article 
that  "The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that 
highly  advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will 
be  reciprocated"  (by  the  Soviet  Union).  He 
believes  that  there  Is  a  "monkey  see,  monkey 
do"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  arms 
race  and  that  with  unilateral  restraint  on 
our  part  "No  advances  the  other  side  might 


make  in  6  months  or  many  more  could  alter 
the  strategic  balance  to  our  detriment." 

Let  me  add  parenthetically  that  on  March 
1  while  General  Halg,  the  Commander  of 
NATO  forces,  was  testifying  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
(without  reference  to  Mr.  Warnke)  he  was 
asked  whether  he  agreed  that  a  6-month 
restraint  on  our  part  might  cause  Russia 
to  also  restrain  Its  development  of  weaponry 
and  the  general  replied  in  one  word  "No." 
He  made  a  similar  response  to  whether  such 
a  6-montb  unilateral  restraint  would  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Warnke  also  states  that  "The  steps  we 
can  take  in  trying  to  start  a  process  of  re- 
ciprocal restraint  are  not  drastic.  They  would 
create  no  risk  to  our  national  security."  I 
had  prevlo'jsly  asked  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer. 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
during  the  hearings  before  our  full  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  If  there  would  be  any 
risk  to  the  United  States  from  such  restraints 
and  he  said  there  certainly  would  be. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Goldwater  at  Mr.  Warnke's  hear- 
ing in  which  he  said  that  he  feared  that  the 
United  States  might  be  like  England  prior 
to  World  War  II  when  England  let  down  its 
guard  In  face  of  the  threat  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  appease- 
ment did  not  serve  England  well  during  that 
period,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  Mr.  Warnke 
the  opportunity  of  being  the  Chamberlain 
of  our  time. 

I  cannot  support  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  our 
chief  negotiator  or  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  be- 
cause In  the  latter  position  as  Director  be 
could  very  well  exercise  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  any  SALT  negotiations.  The 
various  public  statements  Mr.  Warnke  has 
made  urging  limitation  of  arms  by  our 
country  and  resisting  the  development  of 
more  sophisticated  weaponry  could  well  be 
turned  against  him  were  he  to  participate  in 
any  manner  in  negotiations  for  the  mutual 
reduction  of  strategic  weapons  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Warnke's  past  positions  must  be  well 
known  to  the  Soviets  and  one  can  be  sure 
that  they  would  take  them  Into  considera- 
tion during  any  negotiations  at  SALT.  The 
Soviets  are  notoriously  hard  bargainers  and 
we  can  be  assured  that  they  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  weakness  In  our  negotiating 
position. 

During  the  hearings  Mr.  Warnke  had  ex- 
changes with  Senators  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Jack- 
son, and  Nunn  with  regard  to  previous  state- 
ments he  had  made  and  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  his  answers  were  con- 
sistent with  former  statements.  However,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  he  was  more  vague 
and  unaware  of  conflicts  in  his  statements 
before  the  committee  and  previous  state- 
ments he  had  made.  Mr.  Warnke  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  he  had  made  statements 
of  one  nature  prior  to  the  time  he  was  under 
consideration  for  a  top  Government  position 
in  the  defense  field  and  statements  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  at  the  times  he  was  arguing 
against  sophisticated  weaponry  for  our  coun- 
try either  before  congressional  committees, 
in  articles  written  for  publication,  or  in 
statements  to  private  groups. 

Our  negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks  should 
have  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
and  support  of  a  large  part  of  the  Senate 
which  will  ratify  any  SALT  agreement.  I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Warnke  has  such  support. 

When  we  are  considering  the  defense  of 
our  country  I  believe  doubts  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  national  security.  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  Mr.  Warnke's  dedica- 
tion to  a  sufficiently  strong  national  defense 
or  his  ability  to  successfully  negotiate  a 
reasonable  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and,  therefore,  op- 
pose his  nomination  for  either  position. 
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fied." When  I  asked  why  he  opposed  then 
new  XM-1  main  battle  tank,  Warnke  replied 
that  he  preferred  a  less  expensive  alterna- 
tive. When  asked  to  name  one,  he  could  not. 
In  some  cases,  Mr.  Warnke  has  announced 
his  willingness  to  support  alternatives,  or  to 
support  proposed  programs  In  the  future. 
In  every  case,  however,  his  alternative  rec- 
ommendations call  for  delay.  The  Implica- 
tions of  these  delays  Mr.  Warnke  has  pro- 
posed is  made  clear  In  the  following  ex- 
change : 

"Senator  Bartlett:  If  these  systems  that 
are  being  deployed  or  have  been  deployed 
had  not  reached  the  state  they  have  now, 
would  you  say  that  we  would  have  rough 
equivalency  or  parity  with  the  Soviets  or 
would  they  have  superiority? 

"Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  that  we  would  be  In 
much  worse  shape  at  that  point.  I  am  trying 
to  avoid  the  word  superiority  because  It  Is 
susceptible  of  so  many  Interpretations,  but 
obviously  they  would  have  a  greater  ad- 
vantage than  we  have  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Warnke's  opposition  to  any  one  specific 
American  program  Is  not  at  Issue.  The  Issue 
is  Mr.  Warnke's  persistent  failure  to  recog- 
nize trends  in  the  strategic  balance  adverse 
to  the  United  States. 

If  confirmed  either  as  ACDA  Director  or 
SALT  negotiator,  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  a  man 
on  probation.  Concern  over  his  understand- 
ing of  the  strategic  balance  will  undermine 
his  arms  control  proposals,  both  In  Congress 
and  with  the  American  people.  Too  many 
doubts  will  be  raised.  How  can  Mr.  Warnke 
effectively  negotiate  on  the  future  of  the 
very  weapons  systems  he  has  opposed?  How 
can  he  avoid  making  undue  concessions 
when  he  has  already  advocated  unilateral 
reductions?  How  can  he  get  a  good  agree- 
ment when  he  believes  we  are  too  preoccupied 
with  numbers? 

By  its  actions  on  the  floor,  the  Senate  must 
send  the  message  to  Moscow  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  more  concerned  with  the  substance 
of  new  arms  control  agreements  than  the 
ease  by  which  they  are  obtained.  The  Senate 
must  show  that  It  hajs  not  Ignored  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  arms  buildup  of  recent  years. 
Two  votes  against  Mr.  Warnke  will  strength- 
en the  future  negotiating  positions  of  the 
United  States  and  will  further  the  cause  of 
successful  arms  control. 

Individual  Views  of  Senatok  Jesse  Helms 

I  cannot  support  confirmation  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  this  Nation's  strategic  arms 
limitation  negotiator. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  there  Is  serious 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
as  to  the  security  position  of  the  United 
States  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union.  A  recent 
Opinlor  Research  Corp.  poll  shows  that  65 
percent  of  the  public  feels  that  the  United 
States  .should  be  militarily  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Americans  are  concerned  that 
we  are  not  superior. 

In  this  climate  of  opinion,  and  In  light  of 
an  increasing  body  of  Information  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  moving  rapidly 
and  unhesitatingly  toward  meaningful  su- 
periority In  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  as  Its 
arr  s  limitation  negotiator  a  man  whose  rec- 
ord clearly  discloses  an  unfortunate  inabil- 
ity to  see  these  trends  and  respond  to  them 
in  an  appropriate  manner. 

My  opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke's  confirma- 
tion is  in  no  way  personal.  I  simply  do  not 
feel  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  the  tough  bar- 
gainer that  the  United  States  needs  at  this 
point  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Warnke  often  has  been  Juxtaposed 
with  his  former  colleague  Paul  Nitze.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Nitze  has  come  forward  to  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke's  confirmation  as  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation negotiator.  In  the  past.  Mr.  Nitze 
has  shared  many  of  Mr.  Warnke's  views,  as 
a  number  of  Mr.  Warnke's  supporters  have 
been  quick  to  point  out. 


Mr.  Nltze's  views  have  changed.  Over  a 
period  of  5  years  as  a  SALT  negotiator,  Mr. 
Nitze  faced  his  Soviet  counterparts  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  He  learned  firsthand  about 
Soviet  negotiating  style,  methods,  and  tech- 
niques. He  had  5  years  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing. He  began  that  training  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  In  a  position  of  stra- 
tegic superiority. 

This  Is  not  tlie  case  today.  With  the  trends 
moving  toward  Soviet  strategic  superiority, 
the  United  States  can  HI  afford  to  give  our 
strategic  arms  negotiator  a  similar  period  of 
on-the-job  training  so  that  he,  too,  can  face 
the  reality  of  conducting  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  and  then  change  his  views  ac- 
cordingly. 

Nor  am  I  certain  that  Mr.  Warnke  can 
change  his  long-held  views — not  only  about 
weapons  system  per  se,  but  also  about  the 
real  Interests  Involved  In  arms  limitation 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Warnke's  supporters  have  argued  that 
the  President  should  have  whomever  he 
wants  to  staff  the  executive  branch  and  that 
the  Senate  should  approve  the  President's 
nominees,  unless  some  question  of  an  ethical 
nature  is  raised.  There  are  those  who  accept 
this  view  without  question.  X  do  not.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  unmis- 
takably clear  about  a  Senator's  duty  to  advise 
and  consent.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  Issue  here.  Because  of  this,  I 
found  myself  unable  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  number  of  Presidential  nominees, 
not  only  of  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Carter, 
but  also  his  predecessors.  National  security 
Is  too  crucial  to  be  entangled  with  partisan 
politics. 

Many  Americans,  including  myself,  would 
like  to  see  a  national  debate  on  the  future  of 
our  national  security  posture.  Unfortunately, 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke  has  not  gen- 
erated a  proper  debate  because  It  Is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Warnke  really  be- 
lieves. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  Mr.  Warnke's  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  In  his  appearances  before  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
he  has  drastically  changed  many  of  his  pre- 
viously stated  positions.  This  is  obvloas  to 
anyone  applying  minimal  standards  of  ra- 
tional consistency.  This  all  might  be  taken 
at  face  value  except  that  Mr.  Warnke 
strangely  insists  that  his  views  have  not  In 
fact  changed,  that  only  circumstances  have 
changed,  and  that  his  present  opinions  only 
reflect  the  present  facts. 

This  denial  of  the  obvious  raises  one  of  sev- 
eral Interesting  possibilities:  (1)  He  Is  quite 
correct  in  stating  his  views  have  not  changed, 
and  that  we  therefore  ought  not  to  take  at 
face  value  his  sudden  concern  for  national 
security  and  a  strong  defense  posture;  or  (2) 
His  views  have  changed  to  fit  the  pragmatic 
considerations  of  the  moment,  which  is  dis- 
comforting Itself;  or  (3)  Mr.  Warnke's  con- 
version is  genuine,  but  he  feels  compelled  to 
deny  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place  be- 
cause such  an  admission  would  disturb  this 
pacifist  constituency;  or  (4)  Mr.  Warnke  still 
adheres  to  his  old  views,  but,  setting  aside 
his  personal  views,  he  Is  stating  his  client's 
(the  Presidents)  case;  or  (5)  Then  again,  by 
not  expressly  disavowing  his  old  views,  he 
may  be  stating  his  clients  case;  or  (6)  Mr. 
Warnke  is  not  really  sure  what  he  believes 
but  rather  scurries  about  from  I^sue  to  issue 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis;  or  (7)  Only  Mr.  Warnke 
knows  what  he  really  believes,  and  he  has 
deliberately  obfuscated  the  record  so  that  no 
one  will  know  for  sure  what  policy  we  are 
endorsing  should  the  Senate  confirm  his 
nomination. 

When  all  these  possible  Interpretations  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  positions  are  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Warnke  Is  obviously  an  articu- 
late and  Intellleent  man,  we  have.  In  my 
view,  grave  cause  for  concern  about  this 
nominee's  general  veracity,  and  whether  we 
can  ever  expect  clear  and  unambiguous  state- 
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ments  from  him  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  SALT  negotiations. 

Mr.  Warnke's  appointment — or  more  accu- 
rately, the  possible  policy  approach  reflected 
m  Mr.  Warnke's  appointment — is  of  the 
gravest  concern  for  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion, indeed  all  of  Western  civilization.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  precisely  where  Mr. 
Warnke  and  the  Carter  administration  stand 
on  arms  negotiations.  Wmie  I  might  expect 
Mr.  Warnke's  agility  in  skipping  up,  around, 
over  and  under  the  Issues,  I  cannot  and  will 
not  vote  for  a  nominee  who  refuses  to  be 
forthright  in  his  presentation  about  such 
Important  matters. 

In  short,  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  ask:  "Will  the  real  Mr.  Warnke  please 
stand  up?"  They  are  entitled  to  know  which 
Is  the  real  Mr.  Warnke. 

Does  Mr.  Warnke  still  believe  there  are 
no  basic  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  but 
"two  apes  on  a  treadmill."  I  don't  know.  Has 
he  finally  learned  the  lesson  of  Munich  that 
appeasement  only  leads  to  disaster?  I  doubt 
It.  These  and  countless  other  fundamental 
questions  have  not  been  answered.  Yet  the 
U.S.  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  nom- 
inee who  will  be  Intimately  concerned  with 
issues  Involving  the  ultimate  and  final  fate 
of  this  Nation.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
know  what  we  are  voting  for — and  about.  As 
of  the  present  moment,  the  Senate  does  not 
know. 

iNDiviDtrAL  Views  op  Senator  Jake  Oabn 

In  addition  to  their  obvious  function  of 
providing  people  to  run  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  Presidential  nominations 
have  symbolic  significance.  They  send  signals 
of  the  administration's  attitude  toward  varl- 
otis  problems.  Thus,  when  Jimmy  Carter 
nominates  Ray  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  he  Is  signaling  his  attitude  toward 
certain  problems  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. \X^hen  he  nominates  Andrew  Young  to 
be  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
he  is  signaling  various  constituencies  of  a 
shift  In  the  official  U.S.  posture  toward 
Africa. 

The  signals  sent  either  reflect  correctly 
the  attitude  of  the  administration,  or  they 
do  not.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall,  for  In- 
stance, I  opposed  the  nomination,  because 
I  thought  It  was  a  wrong  signal  to  send.  I 
did  not  doubt,  however,  that  It  was  the 
signal  President  Carter  Intended  to  send. 
President  Carter  and  I  have  a  political  dif- 
ference over  labor-management  relations, 
but  he  won  the  election,  over  my  candidate, 
and  he  Is  entitled  to  choose  a  Labor  Secre- 
tary who  reflects  his  views. 

Two  of  President  Carter's  choices,  however, 
have  struck  me  as  completely  out  of  phase 
with  the  attitude  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
President  as  expressed  In  his  public  state- 
ments during  the  campaign.  These  two  nomi- 
nations do  not  reflect  the  consensus  which 
put  him  in  the  White  House.  Those  two 
nominations  are  the  nomination  of  Theodore 
Sorensen  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  as  head 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  chief  negotiator  at  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks. 

There  Is  no  Implied  criticism  of  the  char- 
acter of  either  man  in  this  statement.  As 
far  as  I  know,  both  are  honest  men,  with 
the  best  interests  of  their  country  at  heart. 
But  because  of  the  symbolic  Impact  of  the 
appointments,  I  felt  constrained  to  oppose 
Mr.  Sorensen,  as  I  do  Mr.  Warnke. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  nomination  of  Ted 
Sorensen  sent  certain  signals  to  the  Intel- 
ligence community,  to  other  nations,  and  to 
the  people  at  large.  By  all  accounts,  these 
signals  were  not  those  the  Pre=ident  in- 
tended to  send,  and  when  he  realized  it,  he 
withdrew  his  active  support  for  the  nomina- 


tion, and  Mr.  Sorensen  withdrew.  President 
Carter  then  nominated  Stansfleld  Turner,  an 
action  which  confirmed  my  impression  that 
the  Sorenson  nomination  was  a  mistake,  and 
which  did  send  out  the  proper  signals. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  President,  the 
Warnke  nomination  Is  also  sending  out  in- 
appropriate signals,  signals  which  I  do  not 
think  he  wants  to  send  out.  But  because  of 
an  understandable  desire  not  to  have  a 
second  nomination  defeated,  President 
Carter  is  sticking  by  his  guns. 

During  the  campaign.  President  Carter 
made  strong  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  should  maintain  its  deferusive 
capabilities  against  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
fact,  it  was  widely  noted  that  he  very  often 
came  across  as  more  "hawkish"  than  Presi- 
dent Ford.  There  is  every  indication  that  this 
attitude  of  resolve  backed  by  strength  was 
approved  by  the  American  people,  and  It  con- 
tributed significantly  to  his  election. 

Since  the  election,  President  Carter  has 
Indicated  a  strong  Interest  in  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  His  decision  to  meet 
with  Vladimir  Bukovsky  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  treatment  accorded  Alexandr  Solz- 
henltsyn  by  President  Ford.  Direct  actions 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  taken  without 
strength  to  back  them  up.  The  extent  of  U.S. 
Involvement  in  human  rights  questions  in- 
dicates a  strong  resolve  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense. 

By  contrast,  the  signal  that  the  Warnke 
nomination  is  emitting  is  a  signal  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  reach  arms  con- 
trol agreements  at  virtually  any  cost.  It  is  a 
signal  that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  essentially  similar  in  goals  and 
structvires,  though  perhaps  somewhat  differ- 
ent In  tactics.  The  signal  was  widely  under- 
stood as  exactly  that.  One  has  only  to 
consider  the  reception  of  the  nomination  by 
various  parts  of  the  news  media  and  Intel- 
ligentsia. Broadly  speaking,  the  doves  loved 
it.  Warnke  was  hailed  by  thoughtful  arms 
control  advocates,  of  cotirse,  but  the  uni- 
lateral disarmers  were  overjoyed. 

The  signal  has  not  been  more  broadly  per- 
ceived within  the  Senate,  In  my  opinion, 
largely  because  of  the  startling  shift  in  Mr. 
Warnke's  mode  of  expression  on  arms  con- 
trol Issues.  We  could  argue  for  days  over 
whether  Mr.  Warnke  has  actually  changed 
his  views,  or  Is  now  Just  reflecting  changed 
circumstances.  Senator  Jackson,  who  has  long 
been  a  participant  In  and  observer  of  arms 
negotiaticns,  has  presented  the  best  case 
against  Mr.  Warnke  on  this  Issue,  and  I 
must  say  that  he  has  persuaded  me. 

But  that  aside,  the  problem  with  this  nomi- 
nation Is  that  It  reflects  a  basic  mlsunder- 
.standing  of  the  Soviet  mentality,  as  clearly 
shown  In  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1917.  As  it  happens,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  studying  military  and  diplomatic 
history,  and  the  results  of  attempting  to 
placate  jKJwers  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  are 
invariably  the  same :  destabilLzatlon  and  war. 
But  It  Is  not  really  necessary  to  study  military 
history  to  understand  the  Soviet  mentality. 
You  can  study  It  on  the  playground.  It  is  the 
bully's  mentality,  and  It  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  concessions  and  respect.  It  understands 
strength. 

And  the  signal  sent  out  by  the  Warnke 
nomination  is  a  signal  that  we  will  not  be 
strong. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  proven  wrong, 
and  hope  that  I  will  be.  If  I  am.  I  vtrlll  say,  as 
Mr.  Warnke  so  often  has  during  our  hearings 
on  his  nomination,  that  I  do  not  regret  hav- 
ing opposed  him,  but  that  changed  circum- 
stances now  show  him  to  be  the  obvious 
choice  to  continue.  As  he  explains  it,  that  will 
not  be  a  change  of  mind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mat- 
STJNAGA) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  sixth  session  of  the  third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  to  be  held  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
May  23-July  8,  1977:  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pexl),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

HOLLINGS)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  (Appropriations),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  (at 
large),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  (Appropriations),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
(Armed  Services). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNCS)  (Appropriations) , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Harti 
(Armed  Services),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  (Appropriations), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  (at  large). 


COMMENDATION   OF  SENATOR 
MATSUNAGA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  comoliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  presiding  over  this  body 
with  a  degree  of  dedication,  efBciency, 
and  skill  that  is  "so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA) .  I  thank  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  record  will  so  show. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair 
state  the  two  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  tomorrow,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  «iank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  Senators  whose  names  have  just  been 
stated  by  the  Chair,  there  will  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
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minutes,  with  statements  lirfiited 
to  5  minutes  eacli,  and  wit:  i 
standing  that  no  resolutio^ 
over  imder  the  rule. 

Upon  the  closure  of  routine 
business  tomorrow,  the  Sen^ 
matically  go  into  executive 
the  order  previously  entered 
thereupon  proceed  with  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Ambassador  to  the  SALT 
the  leadership  does  not 
votes  tomorrow,  it  is  possib 
could  occur,  not  with  respect 
nation  of  Mr.  Warnke,  but 
ways  the  possibility  that 
motion  could  result  in  a  vote, 
on  a  motion  to  direct  the 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance 
Senators,  or  some  such  mottsn 

Other  matters  may  also 
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HOUSE  C 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clocl ;  a.m. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Convmt  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York;  N.Y..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 


Eternal  God.  Our  Father, 

again  to  bow  together  in 

Thee   thanks  for  Thy  love 
mercies  which  are  from 
everlasting.   We  give  Thee 
this  Nation  and  for  the 
dom.  May  we  always  be 
law  that  these  blessings  may 

We  pray  for  all  those 
public  office.  Especially  these 
ants  gathered  here  today, 
of  this  august  body. 

Grant,  O  God  to  these  men 
the  courage  to  do  right,  the  , 
resist  temptation;  may  they 
as  one  under  divine 
that  peace  be  ours  which 
have    done    justly,    loved 
walked  humbly  before  Thee 
done,  may  we  be  able  to  s 
Thee  without  shame  or  fear 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  we  pi  ay.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chajr 
amined  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  and  announces  t( 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jou 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT  ENERGY  PL/  N? 


fMr.  SIKES  asked  and  waj 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
and  include  extraneous  mattef.) 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker, 
Carter  has  sent  to  Congress 
group  Into  one  department  or 
of  the  activities  and  agencies 
ment  which  make  decisions 
There  are  at  least  16  of  th*e 
from  the  Interstate  Commer^ 
sion  to  the  Department  of 
It  will  make  sense  to  group 
one  agency  under  the  able 
which  can  be  anticipated  froih 
Schlesinger. 
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action  by  tomorrow  on  which  votes  may 
occur.  Conference  reports  being  privi- 
leged could  be  called  up,  with  votes.  So 
while  the  leadership  does  not  anticipate 
any  rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  there  very 
well  could  be  such.  I  hope  that  commit- 
tees will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  work  done. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
3:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  12 
noon,  Friday,  March  4,  1977. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 21),  1977: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Vice  Nathaniel 
Pryor  Reed,  resigned. 

Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Jack  O.  Horton,  resigned. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  colonels  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5902: 

John  B.  Hlrt 

Kenneth  W.  Weir 
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There  will  be  problems  in  Congress  be- 
cause legislation  affecting  energy  comes 
from  several  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Presumably,  the  President 
will  ask  that  this  authority  also  be  con- 
solidated into  one  committee  in  each 
body.  There  will  be  controversy  because 
the  Government  agencies  and  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  will,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  fight  to  retain  their  juris- 
diction. 

Possibly  the  biggest  problem  will  lie 
in  convincing  the  Congress  that  there  is 
an  energy  plan  that  will  be  effective. 
Thus  far  no  details  of  the  plan  are 
known.  A  nmior  was  floated  that  the 
President  would  ask  for  25  cents  a  gal- 
lon tax  on  gasoline.  It  was  promptly 
denied.  Obviously  it  would  not  have  had 
a  chance  at  approval.  But  Congress  will 
want  to  know  what  the  President  pro- 
poses and  the  people  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  an  opinion.  Ameri- 
can Industry  which  produces  energy  and 
industry  and  biisiness  which  use  energy 
must  also  have  an  input.  The  prospects 
are  brighter  for  effective  action  than 
in  any  time  since  the  Arab  embargo  on 
oil  but  we  still  have  far  to  go.  We  must 
get  on  with  the  job. 
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BILATERAL  TAX  REVISION 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  we  addressed  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  was  the  matter  of  de- 
ducting expenses  for  attending  profes- 
sional conventions  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  included 
limitations  on  this  practice,  reflecting 
our  reservations  about  unrestricted  pub- 
lic subsidy  of  such  expenses.  I  under- 
stand the  Canadian  Government  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  about  the  impact  of 
these  limitations  on  conventioneering  in 
Canada  by  U.S.  organizations,  and  it 
would  like  an  exemption  of  Canada  from 
these  foreign  convention  provisions. 
Canada  views  this  provision  as  imfair 
discrimination  against  its  hotels  and 
travel  business. 


Now,  I  believe  we  all  want  to  be  co- 
operative and  equitable  toward  our 
friendly  neighbor  to  the  north,  but  be- 
fore we  rush  to  make  tills  revision,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  examine  a  practice  of  the 
Canadian  Gtovernment  which  is  viewed 
with  similar  concern  by  a  segment  of  our 
economy.  Last  fall  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment approved  bill  C-58  whose  provi- 
sions included  a  change  in  the  Canadian 
Income  Tax  Act  which  discriminates 
against  U.S.  television  stations.  That  bill 
denied  a  tax  deduction  to  Canadian  firms 
for  costs  of  advertising  directed  primar- 
ily to  Canadian  markets  from  U.S.  tele- 
vision stations.  Advertising  on  Canadian 
stations  continues  to  qualify  for  this  de- 
duction, however. 

The  amount  of  Canadian  advertising 
on  U.S.  stations  at  present  may  be  as 
much  as  $20  million.  This  placement  with 
U.S.  stations  is  now  threatened  by  the 
discriminatory  tax  treatment  of  this 
Canadian  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  always  amenable 
to  removing  inequities,  but  my  Interest 
in  this  extends  to  both  sides  of  our  inter- 
national border.  I  suggest  there  should 
be  appropriate  discussions  of  these  cir- 
cumstances before  we  consider  revising 
our  tax  law.  Who  knows — perhaps  we 
might  be  able  to  agree  on  elimination  of 
tax  provisions  which  are  considered  in- 
equitable in  each  of  our  countries. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[Roll  No. 

401 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Clay 

Hall 

Ash!ey 

Conyers 

Harsha 

AuColn 

Corn  well 

Hollenbeck 

Badham 

Derwinskl 

Howard 

Barnard 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bellenson 

Diggs 

Koch 

Bingham 

DingeU 

Lundine 

B'.anchard 

Drinan 

McFall 

Breaux 

Evans,  Ind. 

McHu^h 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fenwlck 

Marriott 

Brown,  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Meyner 

Burton.  John 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  Md 

Cavanaugh 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

March  3, 

1977 

c 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Teague 

Neal 

Richmond 

Tonry 

Nix 

Rosenthal 

Tsongas 

Nolan 

St  Germain 

UdaU 

Pattison 

Satterfield 

Vento 

Pettis 

Scheuer 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  366 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  rollcall  No.  38  I  was  mistakenly 
listed  as  having  voted  "aye"  when  I 
should  have  been  recorded  as  voting  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  appear  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  RELATING 
TO  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  last, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  305  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral  of  cetrain  budget  author- 
ity (D77-50)  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
magnetic  fusion  energy  research,  which 
is  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January  17,  1977.  transmitted 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  and  a.sk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  305 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D77-50.  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Adminl.stratlon, 
magnetic  fusion  energy  research,  as  set  forth 
In  the  message  of  January  17,  1977,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume  in  order 
to  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker  today  we  are  considering 
three  resolutions  disapproving  deferrals 
of  budget  authority. 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended that  all  three  deferrals  be  dis- 
approved. The  decision  to  recommend 
that  the  deferrals  be  disapproved  was 
not  arrived  at  hastily.  When  considering 
deferrals  or  recisions,  the  committee 
must  take  into  consideration  the  same 
factors  it  takes  heed  of  in  a  regular  ap- 
propriation bill — the  needs  of  the  people 
for  varous  governmental  programs  and 
services  must  be  balanced  against  the 
need  for  a  prudent  fiscal  policy. 

The  deferral  requests,  which  total  $25,- 
600,000  in  budget  authority,  were  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  17, 
1977.  Of  course,  disapproving  these  de- 
ferrals does  not  increase  the  budget  level 
already  approved  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1977 — it  merely  affirms  that  funds 
already  appropriated  will  be  spent.  All 
three  deferrals  deal  with  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA.  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  program  involved  with 
these  deferrals. 

The  first  deferral  (D77-50)  would  de- 
fer $12,000,000  in  budget  authority  for 
the  magnetic  fusion  energy  research 
program.  The  total  operating  expenses — 
budget  authority — for  this  particular 
program  in  fiscal  year  1977  is  $195,000,- 
000.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
develop  a  fusion  reactor  which  would  use 
a  derivative  of  water  as  its  basic  fuel. 
Thus,  if  successful,  this  technology 
would  provide  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
energy. 

It  is  true  that  the  payoff  from  this 
research  is  in  the  future — probably 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  How- 
ever, in  the  committee's  view  that  fact 
does  not  negate  the  need  for  an  aggres- 
sive, high  priority  fusion  research  pro- 
gram. Many  factors  were  considered  in 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  whether 
or  not  this  deferral  should  be  overridden, 
but  the  two  most  important  factors  were : 
First.  The  realization  that  if  America 
had  started  years  ago  to  find  long-range 
solutions  to  the  energy  crisis,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  be  in  the  bind  we  are 
today  of  importing  up  to  half  of  our  oil, 
running  out  of  natural  gas,  having  soar- 
ing utility  bills,  and  facing  potential 
brownouts  and  blackouts  in  the  future. 
Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  solving  the 
short  term  energy  problems  is  the  high- 
est priority,  we  must  not  lose  perspective 
of  the  importance  of  proceding  aggres- 
sively in  an  attempt  to  find  long-range 
solutions. 

Second.  The  sooner  we  can  develop  an 
infinite,  clean  source  of  energy — such  as 
fusion  and /or  solar,  the  sooner  we  will 
not  be  dependent  on  the  finite  energy 
resources  such  as  oil,  coal,  and  natural 
gas. 

The  second  deferral  (D77-51)  would 
defer  $5,400,000  in  the  community  op- 
erations program  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
The  total  operating  exoenses — budget 
authority — for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1977  is  $10,507,000. 

This  program  makes  assistance  pay- 
ments to  the  former  AEC  communities 
of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Richland,  Wash.  Because 
of  the  massive  Federal  facilities  located 
at  these  communities,  extensive  amounts 
of  land  at  these  locations  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  thus 
are  not  on  the  local  tax  rolls.  The  as- 
sistance payments  are  used  for  school 
assistance,  fire  prevention  and  protec- 
tion, and  various  civic  activities. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the 
communities  directly  affected  already 
had  these  funds  factored  into  their 
budgets  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Thus 
it  would  be  a  severe  hardship  on  them 
if  these  fimds  were  suddenly  not 
available. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
if  the  impacted  aid  funds  from  HEW 


to  these  communities  are  at  a  certain 
level,  a  portion  of  these  funds  which  are 
for  school  assistance  will  not  have  to  be 
spent.  In  other  words,  some  of  these 
funds  represent  an  insurance  policy  to 
the  communities  involved  so  that  they 
will  not  be  shortchanged  in  the  budget- 
ary needs  for  their  schools.  The  school 
assistance  funds  which  are  not  expended 
will  carry  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  thus  lower  the  budgetary  needs  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

The  third  deferral  (D77-52)  would  de- 
fer $8,200,000  in  the  biomedical  and 
environmental  research  program.  The 
total  operating  expenses — budget  au- 
thority— for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1977  is  $131,606,000. 

This  program  is  Involved  in  a  wide 
variety  of  research  efforts  studying  the 
health  and  environmental  impact  of 
generating  energy.  One  of  the  subpro- 
grams which  would  be  affected  by  this 
deferral  is  one  which  is  analyzing  the 
impact  on  the  energy  supply  of  proposed 
legislation.  Government  policies,  and 
regulations.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  developing  a  prudent  policy  which  will 
properly  balance  the  country's  needs  and 
the  environmental  impact  of  generating 
that  energy,  the  committee  felt  that  re- 
search efforts  should  be  continued. 

Another  important  program  which 
would  have  been  significantly  affected 
by  this  deferral  is  the  national  coal 
utilization  assessment.  This  study  is 
analyzing  how  each  region  of  the  Nation 
can  utilize  coal  with  the  minimum  en- 
vironmental and  socioeconomic  impact. 
Considering  the  key  role  to  be  played  by 
coal  in  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
America,  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
wise  for  this  program  to  proceed  at  a 
reasonable  pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  resolutions  to  disap- 
prove the  defenals. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  concurs  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  chairman. 

I  do  think  It  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members,  that  with  re- 
spect to  House  Resolution  306.  The 
community  operation  programs  funding 
provided  is  a  result  of  what  those  com- 
munities built  into  their  owa  budgets  in 
expectation  that  these  funds  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

As  to  those  items  pertaining  to  schools, 
we  have  provided  language  so  that  HEW 
can  provide  the  money  through  tlieir 
appropriations  and  there  will  not  be 
a  double  dip  in  that  respect.  The  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  funds  cannot 
exceed  those  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  I  think  in  the  future  wc  in  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  different  look  or, 
at  least,  take  a  longer  look  Eind  a  harder 
look  at  funding  for  these  communities. 
I  am  wondering  today  if  we  are  not  put- 
ting more  money  into  these  communi- 
ties than  into  any  place  else  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  goes  along 
in  this  matter,  but  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  take  another  look  in  the  future 
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Insofar   as   community   ope  -ation   pro- 
grams are  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speak^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  th4  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  so 
much  confusion  in  the  House  at  the  time 
when  the  gentleman  first  res  ;  to  explain 
these  three  rescissions  that  I  was  not 
sure  about  certain  things.  Tie  first  re- 
scission was  to  do  what,  now? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  first  resol  ation  would 
restore  $12  million  for  thi;  magnetic 
fusion  energy  research  program.  This  is 
a  long-range  energy  researci  program, 
which  would  use  a  derivative  of  water 
as  its  basic  fuel. 

If  this  is  accomplished,  the  potential 
is  unlimited.  This  is  researci  that  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  i  lOw  and  we 
do  not  want  it  slowed  dovv-n. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  gentle  nan  would 
yield  further,  do  I  understar  d  that  the 
President  has  made  certain  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  There  was  a  -ecommen- 
dation  for  the  deferral  of  this  >12  million. 
The  committee  was  unaniirous  in  its 
decision  that  the  funds  shoild  not  be 
deferred. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  gentlema  n  will  yield 
further,  the  President  does  a  sk  for  this 
deferral? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  administr  ition  asked 
for  the  deferral. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

.Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speak  t,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
compelled  to  rise  in  support  ( if  this  dis- 
approval resolution  for  the  deferral  of 
$12  million  in  budget  authority  and  $6 
million  budget  outlays  for  he  ERDA 
magnetic  confinement  fusior  program. 
The  next  year  of  research  in  the  mag- 
netic fusion  activities  of  the  SRDA  will 
be  extremely  important.  Seve  -al  crucial 
experiments  will  be  performed  which 
will  test  some  very  recent  theoretical 
predictions.  If  any  of  these  e:  periments 
confirm  the  corresponding  ;heoretical 
models,  it  will  help  to  better  formulate 
the  direction  of  future  develDpment  in 
the  magnetic  fusion  field.  Tie  experi- 
ments, if  any,  which  fail  wlil  allow  us 
to  focus  the  program  on  these  experi- 
mental options  which  have  remaining 
promise.  In  any  event,  we  will  j  ain  neces- 
sary information  to  make  important 
judgments  about  the  various  spproaches 
to  magnetic  fusion,  especially  in  com- 
parison to  laser  fusion  methois.  We  are 
not  serving  the  interest  of  e<  onomy  by 
delaying  the  time  for  decisicn  on  this 
program  by  denying  the  requisite  fund- 
ing to  gain  the  necessary  information. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  a  realiza- 
tion within  the  last  year  that  the  size  of 
the  Tokamak  reactors  can  be  i  ireatly  re- 
duced if  an  important  paraneter  p — 
beta — can  be  increased  to  the  5-10  per- 
cent range  by  injecting  beams  of  neutral 
atoms  into  the  plasma — hot  gEises — of  a 
Tokamak.  The  deferral  messiige  would 
delay  the  installation  of  the  necessary 
equipment  to  do  this  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National    Laboratory    by    an    least    6 


months.  A  similar  device  Is  needed  for  a 
different  type  of  fusion  machine  at  the 
general  atomic  facility  in  San  Diego. 
Each  of  these  projects  requires  about 
$1  million  to  keep  them  on  schedule. 

To  illustrate  further  the  points  for 
disapproval  of  this  deferral  message 
there  Is  $2.5  million  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  develop  superconducting  mag- 
nets which  are  required  to  build  any 
magnetic  fusion  reactor  which  would 
generate  net  power.  However,  this  tech- 
nology development  will  also  have  spinoff 
to  other  energy  technologies  such  as 
magnetohydrodynamics  —  MHD  —  and 
energy  storage. 

If  the  other  technologies  necessary  for 
fusion  power  do  not  keep  pace  with  the 
understanding  of  plasma  physics  and  en- 
gineering, we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
even  the  long-range  objectives  neces- 
sary to  develop  fusion  power.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  should  de- 
cide that  we  would  achieve  fusion  power 
even  earlier  by  increased  funding  in  fis- 
cal year  1978,  we  would  have  damaged 
this  program  that  we  would  be  trying  to 
advance  by  deferring  these  activities 
which  we  fully  authorized  and  funded 
in  the  94th  Congress. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  disapproval 
resolution  so  that  the  program  provides 
timely  answers  to  the  important  ques- 
tions which  must  be  addressed  during 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Flowers)  . 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  a  very  strong  appeal  in  support 
of  my  chairman  on  this  committee  for 
the  magnetic  fusion  program.  This 
could,  If  it  worked  and  we  think  it  will, 
really  be  the  greatest  source  of  energy 
man  has  known.  Although  it  may  be  20 
or  30  years  in  the  future  it  could  solve 
much  of  our  energy  problems.  There- 
fore, we  dare  not  slow  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Bevill.  that  the  budget  de- 
ferral D77-50  be  approved. 

The  fusion  program  has  long  been  of 
profound  interest  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people.  We  have  all 
know  for  some  time  that  if  fusion 
powerplants  can  be  commercially  de- 
ployed that  we  will  have  an  inexliaust- 
Ible  source  of  energy  for  generating  elec- 
tricity for  many  generations  Into  the 
future. 

In  my  role  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  was  heartened  by  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years 
and  I  continue  to  watch  developments 
in  that  field  closely.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication in  my  mind  for  assuming  an 
attitude  of  wait  and  see  If  we  need  this 
source  of  energy  nor  is  there  any  ccMn- 


pelling  need  to  pick  away  at  the  funds 
for  the  program  to  see  if  there  might  be 
a  better  way  of  doing  it  in  the  future. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  effec- 
tive energy  policymaking  requires  that 
we  know  what  options  we  will  have 
available  and  we  need  to  know  this  In- 
formation now.  Cutting  back  on  the 
fusion  program  will  only  prolong  the  day 
when  such  answers  are  available.  The 
deferral  was  originally  justified  on  the 
basis  of  waiting  until  a  reassessment  of 
the  program  could  be  made.  While  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  wide  spectrum  of 
activities  in  fusion  at  the  ERDA  labo- 
ratories, the  people  working  on  these 
programs  and  the  ideas  that  they  are 
working  on  are  sound.  That  money  is 
not  being  wasted,  it  is  furthering  our 
knowledge  of  the  fusion  process  and  how 
to  make  fusion  powerplants  a  reality. 

The  deferrals  hit  hard  at  key  programs 
in  the  fusion  effort.  They  Include  pro- 
grams to  make  the  kinds  of  materials 
that  will  withstand  the  tremendously 
damaging  effects  of  the  fusion  reaction. 
They  also  hit  hard  at  the  superconduct- 
ing magnet  development  program.  Su- 
perconducting magnets  are  essential  for 
commercial  fusion  devices  and  work  at 
this  time  is  essential  to  work  through  the 
designs,  make  appropriate  tests  and  build 
several  magnets  for  testing  at  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  There  are  poten- 
tials for  many  spinoff  applications  for 
these  efforts  in  ERDA  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  work  shouldn't  proceed  full 
speed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  fusion 
has  come  a  long  way  and  what  we  see  is 
encouraging.  I  support  maintenance  of 
the  fusion  effort  at  a  reasonably  high 
priority  level  and  it  seems  to  me  that  re- 
storing these  finds  is  responsible  and  fis- 
cally sound.  I  support  the  motion  to  dis- 
approve this  deferral. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Soeaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
be  able  to  advise  me  as  to  how  much  in 
total  amount  has  been  authorized  or  is 
currently  pending  for  research  in  nuclear 
energy? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  anproDriated  to  ERDA 
for  this  fiscal  year  1977  the  total  of  $5.7 
billion.  This  Is  for  the  entire  Energy  Re- 
search and  Develonment  Administration. 
Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  gentleman  ^tdW  yield.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss) 
asked  about  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Soeaker,  $630,260,- 
000  of  that  provision  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  for  operating  expenses  related 
to  the  fis<!jnn  research  orogram. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  That  is  for  fis- 
sion research,  right. 

Mr.  WFiTss.  Mr.  Sneaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  the  program 
we  are  talking  about  now,  this  $12  mil- 
lion, ultimately  going  to  be  used  for  a 
nuclear  reactor,  the  utilization  of  a  nu- 
clear reactor? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  These  funds  are  those 
three  things  I  mentioned  earlier  with 
respect  to  ERDA, 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Right,  but  if.  In  fact,  this 
magnetic  fusion  energy  and  research 
project  Is  successful,  ultimately  that 
would  mean  utilization  of  water  as  fuel 
for  a  nuclear  reactor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  is  a  long-range  research 
program  for  clean  nuclear  fusion  energy. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue  for  just  one  more  moment.  I 
simply  want  to  state  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
that  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  his  an- 
swers. I  have  great  concern  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  appropriate 
and  spend  on  nuclear  research  rather 
than  utilizing  some  of  that  money  for 
some  of  the  cleaner  energy  processes  that 
are  imderdeveloped  and  starved  for 
funds.  For  that  reason  I  cannot  support 
H.R. 305. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  in  support  of  energy  fusion 
research  that  is  going  on.  I  will  not  op- 
pose this  amendment.  I  v;ill  support  it. 
I  would  wish  that  most  of  the  Members 
would  review  and  find  out  the  differences 
between  the  fission  program  and  the 
fusion  program.  The  fusion  program  may 
enable  us  to  have  a  clean  source  of  energy 
in  the  long  term.  I  am  somewhat  afraid 
that  we  are  putting  too  much  emphasis  in 
terms  of  dollars  right  now  In  one  siaecific 
aspect  of  the  fusion  program  and  that  is 
the  magnetic  program.  I  think  that  we 
are  moving  ahead  too  fast  In  that  area 
without,  bringing  along  at  the  same  time 
the  other  forms  of  fusion  energy  such  as 
laser  fusion,  the  electron  beam  and  the 
ion  beam  which  I  think  have  as  much 
promise  as  does  magnetic  fusion.  So  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
if  there  are  going  to  be  some  steps  taken, 
perhaps,  to  equalize  the  funding  levels 
with  respect  both  to  magnetic  fusion  and 
laser  fusion  so  as  to  bring  them  both  up 
to  par  rather  than  putting  so  much  em- 
phasis on  the  magnetic  confinement 
program? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  who  is  a  member  of  Science 
and  Technology  Committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  support  the  com- 
mittee very  strongly  in  its  position  in  ob- 
jecting to  these  rescissions,  both  to  the 
support-community  and  to  the  fusion 
program,  to  reconfirm  what  has  been 
said  earlier  that  the  fusion  program  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nuclear  fission 
program  in  that  it  does  offer  unlimited 
supplies  of  energy  in  the  21st  century. 
I  wish  further  to  say  that  the  authoriz- 
ing subcommittee  is  working  very  closely 
with  the  physicists  who  are  doing  the  re- 
search work  throughout  the  coimtry  on 
the  types  of  fusion  technology  to  sup- 
port— and  they  will  be  supporting  each 
of  them  as  best  we  possibly  can  according 
to  the  state  of  the  technology  to  provide 
the  optimum  program  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
(Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  make  the  additional 
comment:  We  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  a  very  fundamental  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  services  that  these 
communities  are  able  to  provide  to  the 
employees  of  these  vital  facilities.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  people  are  not 
from  the  area  in  which  the  facilities  are 
located,  they  come  from  areas  of  the 
country  which  provide  a  very  high  level 
of  community  services,  if  we  faU  to 
provide  the  same  type  of  services,  par- 
ticularly in  education,  we  will  be  in  the 
position  of  discouraging  individuals  from 
working  at  these  plants. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  is.  unfor- 
tunately. 50th  of  the  States  in  its  ex- 
penditures for  education.  If  we  expect  to 
draw  the  top  scientists  in  the  country  to 
Oak  Ridge,  we  must  improve  this  level  or 
risk  losing  valuable  personnel. 

Every  year  the  Congress  recognizes 
this  and,  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
patience  and  foresight  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  his  able  predecessor 
from  Tennessee.  Joe  L.  Evins.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  restores 
the  funds  that  OMB  deletes. 

I  am  confident  that  this  will  again  be 
the  case  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  support  the 
committee  in  this  deferral  resolution, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  magnetic 
fusion.  I  do  not  think  anything  offers 
us  more  possibilities  than  magnetic  fu- 
sion. I  think  the  committee  is  proper  in 
making  its  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
support  of  the  disapproval  resolution  re- 
garding fusion  funding.  I  realize  that 
fusion  power  research — after  initial 
years  of  great  hope — is  coming  under  a 
close  review.  I  have  no  qualms  with  that 
review.  I  think  many  of  our  programs 
would  be  a  lot  more  healthy  in  the  long 
rim  If  we  gave  them  a  thorough  testing. 
I  re'^lize,  too,  that  President  Carter  will 
be  asking  us  to  cut  back  on  long  range 
projects  like  fusion  power  In  favor  of 
energy  sources  which  have  a  shorter  de- 
livery time.  Within  the  constraints  of 
the  budget  and  within  the  bounds  of 
what  is  the  best  course  to  provide  for 
energy  in  the  short  and  long  term,  I  am 
willing  to  listen  carefully  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  think 
the  Conpress  should  support  this  deferral 
today.  When  the  fusion  budget  was  con- 
sidered In  the  last  Congress  we  did  not 
cut  it.  Instead  we  added  to  it.  The  addi- 
tions we  made  were  not  very  costly,  but 


they  were  very  important  for  the  long 
range  energy  picture  of  this  country.  The 
additions  we  made  were  not  for  costly 
and  large  operations.  They  were  for 
smaller,  more  scientific  operations  which 
continue  to  expand  our  basic  knowledge 
of  fusion  power.  These  operations  will 
play  a  pivotal  role,  however,  in  determin- 
ing the  eventual  commercial  feasibility 
of  this  new  power  source. 

In  short.  I  agree  that  fusion  power 
should  be  looked  at  carefully  so  that  we 
do  not  go  too  far.  too  fast.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  should  just  cut  the  funding 
back,  especially  in  the  add-on  areas 
which  the  Congress  found  to  be  very  im- 
portant to  this  research. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
disapproval  resolution  so  that  the  fund- 
ing will  be  continued  for  important  fu- 
sion research. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVING  DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION,  PRO- 
GRAM SUPPORT-COMMUNITY  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  last. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  306) 
disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D77-51)  relating  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration.  Program  Support-Com- 
munity Operations,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  President  in  his  me.ssage  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1977,  transmitted  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  306 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  Us  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D77-51.  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
Program  Support-Community  Operations,  as 
set  forth  in  the  messa"»e  of  January  17,  1977. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Cong-ress  by 
the  President  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed deferral  in  ERDA's  fiscal  year  1977 
budget  authority  would  result  in  such  a 
budgetary  shock  to  certain  communities 
associ?ited  with  ERDA  facilities  that  im- 
portant energy  programs  would  be  im- 
pacted. 

In  fiscal  year  1977  the  President's 
budget  to  the  Congress  recommended 
$6  million  for  ERDA  community  oper- 
ation. The  Congress  increased  this  to 
$10.1  million.  This  $10  million  was  about 
the  funding  for  the  communities  the 
ERDA  Administrator  thought  appro- 
priate under  the  criteria  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commimity  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended — the  statutory  authority  for 
these  community  payments.  Now  the 
OMB  has  in  the  proposed  deferral  re- 
duced the  congressional  budget  of  $10.1 
million  by  $5.4  million.  This  is  not  only 
a  reduction  of  over  50  percent  of  what 
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the  Congress  thought  neces:  ary,  but  the 
remaining  funding  of  $4.7  nillion  Is  20 
percent  less  than  the  orlglna  1977  budget 
of  $6  million  recommended  >y  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  President,  and  It  is  -eally  OMB, 
contended  that  the  sums  i  ppropriated 
by  Congress  are  not  necessary  because 
these  communities  will  reci  ive  Federal 
impact  aid  (P.L.  81-874)  rom  HEW. 
But  let  us  look  at  this  situat  ion. 

Of  the  $5.4  million  del  erred,  only 
$1.7  million  can  conceivably  be  allocated 
to  the  Impact  Aid  program,  But  ERDA 
requests  this  $1.7  million  in  its  budget 
because  there  is  no  assuranc ;  that  HEW 
will  make  the  payments,  (ir  that  the 
payments  will  be  made  in  a  imely  man- 
ner, even  now  the  involved  school  dis- 
tricts have  assurance  of  onl;  70  percent 
of  the  $1.7  million  requeste(  by  ERDA. 
In  school  districts  with  s  ich  a  pre- 
ponderance of  ERDA  pupils  as  these 
communities  that  missing  30  percent  can 
result  In  serious  problems.  ]f,  and  that 
is  a  big  if,  the  HEW  fundi  are  made 
available  to  the  school  distiicts,  ERDA 
will  reduce  its  payments  to  the  schools 
and  return  the  difference  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  There  will  be  no  dc  uble  count- 
ing of  these  funds. 

As  the  Congressional  Bidget  Office 
analysis  concluded,  the  propo  sed  deferral 
will  result  in  a  stretching  out  of  the 
community  budgets — thus  riiducing  the 
level  of  services  and  the  sujport  these 
communities  can  give  the  EILDA  energy 
facilities.  In  New  Mexico  ths  would  be 
a  difficult  situation,  indeed.  Something 
over  a  year  ago  the  JCAE  leld  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  need  or  Federal 
assistance  to  the  community  of  Los  Ala- 
mos. Some  of  the  inf ormatio:  i  developed 
was  very  revealing. 

At  Los  Alamos,  over  90  pei  cent  of  the 
school  population  Is  federa  ly  related. 
Of  the  school  population  that  is  fed- 
erally related  almost  all  are  El  IDA  pupils. 
What  resources  does  the  school  district 
have  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  jiupils?  Like 
all  New  Mexico  communitl<s  the  res- 
idents of  Los  Alamos  pay  tas  es.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  at  Los  Alamos  he  taxable 
private  property  is  valued  at  MS  million. 
The  ERDA  property,  on  a  depreciated 
book  value  basis,  has  a  value  (  f  $250  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  at  Los  i  alamos,  the 
Federal  or  nontaxable  property  has  a 
value  of  five  times  the  prlvat(  or  taxable 
property. 

Surprising  as  this  ratio  is.  one  has 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  priva  te  property 
valuation  is  up-to-date,  wliereas  the 
Federal  property  was  valued  at  depre- 
ciated book  value — no  one  \  as  able  to 
estimate  the  true  value  of  tie  Federal 
property. 

The  same  situation  preva  ils  in  Los 
Alamos  County.  Almost  everybne  in  Los 
Almos  County  is  related  to  the  Federal 
energy  project.  The  residents  are  ERDA 
employees,  ERDA  contractor  employees 
or  someone,  like  a  schoolteacl  ler,  who  is 
there  because  of  the  Federal  ii  istallation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  situation  like 
that  in  Los  Alamos  it  does  tiot  take  a 
great  deal  of  imagination  to  imderstand 
that  a  $800,000  deferral  in  n  proposed 
Federal  payment  of  $1,800,00)  will  have 
a  very  damaging  impact  upoi  i  the  abili- 
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ty  of  the  county  to  provide  support  for 
the  Federal  energy  facility.  In  fact,  a 
cut  of  $800,000  in  the  assistance  payment 
will  reduce  the  county  budget  of  about 
$4,600,000  by  almost  20  percent.  Clearly 
this  will  result  in  chaos  to  the  county 
operations.  Likewise,  the  deferral  would 
have  a  similar  result  in  the  school 
operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  the  question  of  the  Impact  of  the 
energy   operations    on    the    areas   sur- 
rounding Los  Alamos.  The  fact  is  that 
only   about    two-thirds   of   the   people 
associated  with  the  Federal  energy  facil- 
ity at  Los  Alamos  are  able  to  live  in 
Los    Alamos.    Los    Alamos    is    located 
on   top   of   a   mesa.   It   is   surrounded 
by  federally  owned  land.  Most  of  the 
land   constituting  Los   Alamos   County 
is  federally  owned.  Consequently,  there 
Is   a   severe   housing   shortage    at   Los 
Alamos  causing  people  who  work  there 
to  live  in  the  valleys  below.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  JCAE  at  the  hearing  I  men- 
tioned before  asked  ERDA  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  impact  of  ERDA's  activi- 
ties on  the  school  districts  In  Rio  Arriba. 
Santa  Fe,  Sandoval,  Bernalillo,  and  Va- 
lencia Counties.  ERDA  found  that  the 
impact  of  its  operations  was  most  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  Espanola  and 
Pojoaque  school  districts.  These  school 
districts  border  Los  Alamos  County.  Sig- 
nificant numbers   of  Los   Alamos   em- 
ployees live  in,  and  their  children  attend 
public  schools  in  these  two  districts.  In 
Pojoaque,  almost  50  percent  of  the  school 
population  is  federally  related  and  in 
Espanola  over  25  percent  is  federally 
related.  As  In  the  case  of  Los  Alamos,  a 
large  percentage  of  these  federally  re- 
lated pupils  are  ERDA  children.  As  a 
result,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  schools  have 
used    much   of    their    limited    bonding 
capacity  to  provide  or  up  date  their  edu- 
cational   facilities.    The    ERDA    report 
shows  that  In  the  school  year  1975-76 
the  Espanola  schools  had  an  estimated 
unencumbered  bonding  capacity  of  only 
$315,000,  at  Pojoaque  the  unencumbered 
bonding  capacity  was  $85,286.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  school  districts,  which  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  ERDA  chil- 
dren, are  at  the  end  of  the  bonding  line. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  ERDA  found 
that  these  school  districts  do  their  best 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ERDA  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  parents  of  ERDA- 
connected  children  living  in  these  school 
districts  are  technically  and  scientifical- 
ly oriented  and  are  also  educationally 
oriented.    Their    operations    from    the 
standpoint   of   curricula   are   generally 
more    oriented    to    mathematics    and 
science    than    would    normally    be    the 
case  in  these  school  districts.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Espanola  and  Pojoaque  school 
districts   have    been   forced    to   reduce 
maintenance  and  make  other  program 
sacrifices  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  fed- 
erally related  children. 

After  reviewing  this  situation  the  Con- 
gress added  to  the  ERDA  1977  budget 
$550,000  for  Espanola  for  construction 
purposes — complete  a  high  school — and 
$300,000  for  Pojoaque  for  construction 
purpose — for  completion  of  a  junior  high 
school. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 


previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVING  DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION,  BIO- 
MEDICAL AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  last. 
I  call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  307) 
disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D77-52)  relating  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  Biomedical  and  Environ- 
mental Research,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  President  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1977,  transmitted  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  307 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  Its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D77-52,  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration,  Bio- 
medical and  Environmental  Research,  as  set 
forth  In  the  message  of  January  17,  1977, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
no  discussion.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  is 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tions just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URGENT     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Tuesday. 
March  1,  I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  269)  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1977.  for  dis- 
aster relief,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  269 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1977, 
namely; 
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FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administration 
disaster  relief 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Disaster 
relief",  $200,000,000,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  269). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
relatively  simple  and.  I  believe,  noncon- 
troversial  measure  making  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  disaster  re- 
lief. The  amount  Involved  is  $200  million. 

The  matter  was  handled  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  and  his  subcommittee 
and  I  now  wish  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $200  million 
is  urgently  required  to  fund  relief  activi- 
ties in  a  number  of  States  Impacted  by 
severe  weather  related  disasters.  If  I 
could  recap  the  funding  situation  for  just 
a  moment. 

The  Congress  provided  $100  million  for 
disaster  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
Those  funds,  plus  $65,800,000  available 
from  prior  years,  have  all  been  com- 
mitted to  normal  disaster  problems. 
Typically,  these  would  include  floods, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  hall,  high  winds, 
and  so  forth.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
not  been  a  typical  disaster  year.  As  many 
of  you  are  acutely  aware,  much  of  the 
Western  and  Great  Plains  States  have 
t«>en  locked  in  a  drought  of  up  to  2  vears 
duration,  while  the  Eastern  United  States 
has  recently  suffered  from  the  harshest 
winter  in  40  years.  So,  the  fact  is,  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion has  had  not  only  to  cope  with  the 
normal  range  of  disasters,  but  It  also  has 
had  to  deal  with  these  extraordinary  and 
unusually  severe  weather  problems. 

Of  the  $200  million  the  committee  is 
recommending,  about  $80  to  $100  million 
will  be  committed  to  drought  relief  in  the 
12  States  where  emergencies  have  been 
declared.  The  balance  of  the  supple- 
mental request,  about  $100  million,  is  re- 
quired for  disaster  relief  activities  in  the 
8  to  10  States  that  suffered  from  the 
recent  incredibly  harsh  winter.  Approxi- 
mately $60  million  of  that  money  is 
devoted  to  imemployment  benefits.  Al- 
though the  full  3200  million  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  is  provided  to  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  funds  are  channeled  through 
PDAA  to  mission  agencies  doing  the 
actual  work  in  the  field — such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Labor  Department,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  practical  purposes 


the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  is  out  of  money. 
These  funds  are  required  now.  I  urge 
their  immediate  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  a  portion 
of  this  money,  $200  million,  is  for  drought 
relief  under  existing  programs.  Now,  we 
have  a  imique  problem  in  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington  where  we  have  an 
isolated  draining,  virtually  dry  this 
year,  which  normally  runs  our  snow- 
bank down.  The  concept  that  has  been 
developed,  again  looking  at  various 
options,  is  to  direct  a  waterbank  in 
which  those  farmers  that  have  water 
rights  and  physical  access  to  water 
could  sell  their  water  rights  to  a  water- 
bank,  which  would  then  be  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which 
could  then  resell  the  water  rights  to  the 
water  users  needing  it. 

The  question  is.  if  this  is  found  to  be 
a  program  that  does  not  require  addi- 
tional legislation,  could  it  be  funded 
under  this  bill? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  response  that 
this  committee  has  from  Mr.  Dunne,  who 
is  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Administration,  is 
that  that  kind  of  activity  may  require 
additional  legislation.  The  funds  we  pro- 
vide for  drought  relief  in  this  bill  cover 
certain  activities — principally  for  the 
feeding  of  livestock  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  livestock.  It  is  expected  that 
about  $70  million  will  be  used  for  that 
particular  activity. 

It  is  conceivable  that  where  there  is 
a  real  water  shortage  it  would  be  possible 
to  transport  water  from  one  area  to 
another.  But  this  money  under  the  cur- 
rent interpretation  of  existing  law, 
cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
wells.  To  accomplish  the  activities  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  suggested 
may  require  additional  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a 
task  force  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Watson  from  the  White  House  that  is 
exploring  exactly  the  matter  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  raises.  That  study 
will  go  into  the  question  of  what  can 
really  be  done  under  existing  legislation 
to  correct  the  problems  that  have  sur- 
faced as  a  result  of  the  drought  problem 
in  the  Western  and  Midwestern  States. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  ask 
one  more  brief  question.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  enact  additional  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, it  would  still  be  necessary  to  fund 
that  program  this  spring;  but  will  there 
be  an  opportunity  for  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional supplemental  under  the  legislation 
this  spring? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
think  under  those  conditions  there  would 


be  an  opportunity  for  another  urgent 
supplemental  to  cope  with  the  problem 
the  gentleman  brings  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  WTiIte 
House,  if  Mr.  Watson  and  the  President 
make  a  determination  that  disaster  as- 
sistance can  be  expanded  to  other 
drought  problems,  other  than  livestock 
feeding  and  livestock  transportation, 
then  these  funds  can  be  used  for  that 
pvu"pose.  Whether  there  are  sufficient 
funds  from  the  moneys  that  we  provide 
today  is  another  matter;  but  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  will  also  give  that  assur- 
ance, that  if  we  get  into  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity and  an  urgent  supplemental  is  re- 
quired, this  committee  would  be  obliged 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
following  up  on  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  In  the  area 
that  I  represent,  the  drought  is  affecting 
people's  lives.  It  is  affecting  their  health 
and  the  safety  of  the  area,  because  in 
order  to  cut  down  their  water  consump- 
tion, which  has  a  mandatory  57-percent 
reduction,  they  are  reducing  when  they 
even  flush  their  toilets  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Now,  as  I  read  the  law,  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Act,  it  says,  "Emergency."  This  is 
what  is  the  definition  of  th^  coimty  I 
represent  and  many  of  the  counties  in  the 
area: 

"Emergency"  means  any  hurricane,  tor- 
nado, storm,  flood,  high  water — 

And  so  forth — 
drought.  .  .  .  which  requires  Federal  emer- 
gency assistance  to  supplement  State  and  lo- 
cal efforts  to  save  lives — 

Not  just  livestock  and  cattle,  but  lives, 
that  is  people — 
and  protect  prop>erty,  public  health — 

Which  is  again  people — 
and  safety  or — 

And  this  is  very  important,  the  key, 
which  indicates  that  the  Disaster  Ad- 
ministration does  have  this  authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman.  As  I  was  saying,  or  to  avert 
or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  disaster.  Now, 
that  would  indicate  to  me  that  moneys 
could  be  made  available  through  disaster 
assistance  to  haul  water  to  communities, 
to  provide  funding  to  drill  wells. 

It  really  is  weird  if  they  can  provide 
under  an  agricultural  service  80  percent 
grants  to  drill  wells  for  livestock,  and 
they  cannot  provide  a  local  water  district 
which  is  in  an  emergency  with  funds  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  threat  of  a  major 
disaster.  Under  that  language,  it  would 
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seem  to  me  that  the  authorit  y  Is  there,  if 
they  so  desired,  to  provide  Assistance  in 
this  area.  They  are  reticenti  in  doing  it 
because  they  have  never  had  to  deal  with 
a  drought. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
California  may  be  correct,  but  I  think 
this  subcommittee  has  to  await  the 
thinking  of  Mr.  Watson,  VIr.  Dunne, 
and  the  President  with  ref er(  nee  to  what 
particular  activities  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  very  problem  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  speaks.  As 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omii,  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  jroblem.  He 
has  been  in  on  it  since  tie  time  the 
drought  started,  and  I  am  mre  he  has 
been  in  touch  with  the  peo  )le  who  are 
responsible  for  the  disaster  i  elief  assist- 
ance program.  I  am  sure,  with  his  great 
persuasive  ability,  he  might  very  well 
get  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  these  moneys  can  be  vised  for  the 
very  activities  the  gentlemar ,  points  out. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  miking  these 
funds  available  to  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration — which,  par- 
enthetically, in  my  view  Li  a  greater 
disaster  than  the  drought- -and  these 
funds  they  can  use  to  prov  de  services, 
assuming  that  they  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  legal,  for  a  variety  bf  means  to 
help  avert  or  mitigate  a  disaster.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  their  opinii  »n  that  they 
are  only  going  to  use  it  for  livestock,  but 
this  House  and  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee, if  they  found  that  they  could  use  it 
otherwise,  would  not  feel  in  a  ny  way  that 
they  were  being  put  upon? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Disastei  Assistance 
Administration  and  the  'White  House 
would  really  have  to  expand  upon  the 
activities  of  drought  relie:  for  these 
moneys  to  become  available. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I ;  would  not 
affect  the  gentleman,  is  what  I  am  ask- 
ing. It  would  not  be  in  any  vay  in  con- 
travention of  the  fact  that  \  'e  are  mak- 
ing money  available  to  droug  it  relief? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  answer  :  s  essentially 
no,  but  I  believe  the  adminl  itration  will 
want  to  exercise  some  caution  so  that 
the  Treasury's  exposure  does  not  get  out 
of  control. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  :  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  ilisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  m  i. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  i  ly  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcomi  littee  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  having  to  do  with  the  disaster 
program.  As  I  understand,  tl  at  is  a  part, 
of  course,  of  HUD.  The  gentli  man,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  niy  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  McCormack)  a 
few  moments  ago,  mentioned  Mr.  Diuine. 

Let  me  say  to  my  frieid,  without 
meaning  to  criticize  that  of  ice  particu- 
larly, but  in  a  discussion  wi  ,h  our  Gov- 
ernor 2  or  3  days  ago,  manji  of  us  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr  Ilinne  seems 
to  spend  more  time  fi.giu"i]ig  out  why 
things  cannot  be  done  than  \  'hy  they  can 


be  done.  Again,  as  I  say,  I  have  great 
regard  for  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  his  committee  and  what 
they  might  be  able  to  do  in  a  persuasive 
way  to,  hopefully,  broaden  Mr.  Duime's 
vision  to  listen,  in  many  cases.  We  feel  in 
attempting  to  examine  the  law,  that 
there  should  be  more  flexibility  than  so 
far  he  is  willing  to  consider.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond. Let  me  respond  in  this  way:  In 
my  judgment — and  I  have  known  Mr. 
Dunne  for  a  number  of  years — he  came 
to  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration perhaps  2V2  or  3  years  ago. 
Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  a  very  valuable 
and  very  important  employee  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

But  in  any  event,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
public  servants  that  I  am  aware  of  in 
the  Federal  Establishment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  perhaps  better  than  many  in  this 
Chamber,  there  is  some  historic  prece- 
dent for  drought  relief.  Back  in  1971,  for 
the  first  time  the  Federal  Government 
got  into  the  question  of  drought  relief  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  But  in  a  sense, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, there  Is  not  much  precedent  for 
drought  relief  but  perhaps  is  can  be  ex- 
panded. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  not  with  the  prospects  of 
drought,  but  with  the  fact  that  this  dis- 
cussion is  being  had.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  these  2  minutes  In  the  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  way  to  get  a  mes- 
sage to  the  disaster  relief  office.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  disaster  relief  oflBce  is 
geared  up  to  meet  such  things  as  tor- 
nadoes, floods,  and  the  like.  Usually  the 
disaster  relief  consists  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  hooking  up  utility  lines,  re- 
pairing water  mains,  clearing  debris,  and 
the  like,  under  conditions  which  would 
otherwise  be  normal.  Corps  work  is  cor- 
rective work.  We  have  something  else  on 
our  hands  today.  Drought.  I  know  a  little 
bit  about  drought  because  I  grew  up  in 
the  dust  bowl.  Drought  is  something  dif- 
ferent. We  are  not  faced  with  hooking  up 
utility  lines  or  clearing  away  debris. 
There  is  one  primary  concern  we  have 
to  worry  about,  and  that  is  getting  water 
to  the  drought  areas.  That  is  terribly 
important,  and  it  is  not  contemplated 
in  our  disaster  relief  laws.  We  can,  con- 
ceivably, transport  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  other  livestock  to  a  place  where 
there  Is  water  for  them,  but  we  cannot 
transport  trees.  We  cannot  transport  a 
vineyard.  We  carmot  transport  our  cot- 
ton fields.  We  cannot  transport  our  pulp 
mills  and  factories.  We  carmot  transport 
our  cities.  We  have  to  bring  water  to  all 
of  these.  The  crisis  which  will  develop  if 
we  lose,  in  California,  for  example,  our 


citrus  groves,  our  fruit  trees,  our  nut 
orchards.  Is  a  crisis  that  Is  going  to  be 
with  us  not  just  today  but  for  5  or  6  or 
10  years  to  come.  If  we  lose  a  citrus  tree 
today  and  we  replant  it  tomorrow,  there 
Is  a  minimum  of  5  years  before  there  is 
any  production  whatever.  The  time  span 
is  longer  for  other  types  of  trees.  I  just 
hope  that  our  people  in  the  White  House 
who  have  this  primary  responsibility  will 
quit  worrying  about  declaring  some  place 
a  disaster  area  with  a  3-percent  loan 
and  a  25-percent  forgiveness.  We  have 
to  have  water,  and  we  have  to  have  it 
now,  because  the  impact  upon  our  society 
and  upon  our  economy  Is  something 
dreadful  to  even  contemplate.  The  price 
of  food  in  the  next  5  or  6  years  is  going 
to  go  sky  high  if  we  do  not  do  something 
to  protect  the  sources  of  that  food.  I 
would  say  there  is  not  a  domestic  matter 
of  higher  priority  today  than  doing 
something  about  this  drought  situation. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  concurs 
with  the  report  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  point  out  two  things,  in  particular. 
One  Is  that  a  more  substantial  part  of 
these  fimds  than  usual  will  be  for  special 
imemployment  benefits  for  those  people 
who  are  not  otherwise  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

The  second  thing  I  would  point  out  is 
that  in  the  committee  report,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  we  have  asked  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate certain  abuses  that  have  been 
alleged  In  the  food  stamp  funds  and 
unemployment  assistance  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  this  Is  Impor- 
tant because  there  have  been  substan- 
tial alleged  abuses  in  that  area. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COU3HLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  some- 
what interested  in  hearing  about  the 
investigation  that  took  place  in  Florida 
over  the  last  year.  We  helped  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  obtain  $5,000  in  food  stamps  to 
see  what  would  happen. 

In  the  course  of  the  Investigation 
reporters — including  Malcolm  Wil- 
liams— found  there  is  a  pretty  good  shop- 
ping list  from  food  stamps.  With  $40  in 
food  stamps  a  .32-caliber  pistol  was  pur- 
chased; for  $900  a  1969  Chrysler  was 
purchased — and  it  was  not  In  bad  shape 
either. 

Mexican  marijuana  was  purchased  for 
$360  in  food  stamps.  There  is  a  little 
mark-up  on  that  item;  you  only  received 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  food  stamps  in 
this  area. 

You  can  even  get  a  teddy  bear.  An 
advertisement  in  the  paper  showed  you 
could  buy  a  cow  and  a  calf  for  $250  worth 
of  food  stamps. 

Purchased  also  was  beer,  txirquoise 
jewelry,  and  cigarettes. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  in 
Florida  some  arrests  were  made,  but  still 
a  great  deal  of  tightening  up  has  to  be 
done,  I  am  sure,  not  only  in  Florida  but 
throughout  the  country.  Much  of  the 
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responsibility  rests  with  the  individual 
States. 

It  is  sad  to  see  such  wastes  when  we 
can  find  many  people  who  really  need 
the  food  stamps.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
bill  because  of  this  money  in  it  for  food 
stamps.  I  realize  my  vote  is  only  sym- 
bolic— but  this  program  must  be  cleaned 
up.  I  hope  my  vote  will  bring  renewed 
attention  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
so  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  investigators 
find  that  people  were  buying  food  with 
these  food  stamps,  too? 

Mr.  FREY.  Yes.  Fortunately,  they  were 
buying  some  food  with  them,  and  some 
of  it  is  getting  through.  We  are  delighted 
with  that.  However,  as  I  said,  with  the 
30-percent  ripoff  rate,  the  benefits  just 
are  not  getting  through  enough  to  where 
they  should  go.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  reason,  of  course,  why  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  insisted  on 
this  language  in  the  report,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  language. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  briefly  that  I  am,  of  course, 
very  sympathetic  with  the  problem  of  the 
drought,  but  the  Midwest,  particularly 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  Indiana,  has  suffered  another 
natural  disaster  this  winter — a  severe 
winter  storm,  perhaps  the  worst  in  40 
or  50  years. 

The  question  I  want  to  propound  to 
the  gentleman  is  this:  Will  a  portion  of 
these  funds  be  allocated  to  meet  the 
disaster  when  declared  and  if  declared  in 
these  areas? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
funds  are  included  to  meet  declared  dis- 
asters. Disaster  declarations  are  re- 
quested by  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  President. 
When  there  is  a  declaration  these  funds 
are  included  to  fund  activities  in  the 
disaster  areas. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  HiLLis)  has  been  very  active 
in  this  and  has  been  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion out  in  Indiana.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  having  the  funds  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  a  resolution  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  disaster  relief 
program.  The  terrible  cold  of  this  winter 
resulted  in  Presidential  disaster  declara- 
tions for  hundreds  of  communities  across 
the  country.  As  a  result,  the  disaster  re- 
lief funds  available  to  HUD  have  been 
nearly  depleted. 


Before  we  act  on  this  matter,  though,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  and  take  a 
look  at  where  a  great  deal  of  this  money 
has  gone — a  good,  hard  look. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  familiar  with 
this  situation  as  it  relates  to  Florida. 
However,  I  would  venture  to  say  it  could 
be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  If  any  of  the 
other  communities  across  the  country 
were  affected  by  fraud  and  abuse  even 
partially  as  much  as  those  in  Florida,  we 
have  a  case  of  blatant  abuse  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars. 

The  situation  in  Florida  was  a  mess — 
an  absolutely  horrendous  mess.  It  will 
be  months  before  invesitgators  and  audi- 
tors reach  a  point  where  they  can  esti- 
mate just  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
were  obtained  fraudulently.  Even  veter- 
an investigators,  toughened  by  years  of 
looking  at  human  weakness,  were  amazed 
at  how  many  men  and  women  were  will- 
ing to  rip-off  the  Government — and  the 
ease  with  which  they  were  able  to  do  it. 

The  programs  used  in  Florida  were 
designed  by  the  Congress  to  aid  those 
people  who  had  lost  their  jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cold  weather.  Theoretically, 
this  would  mean  that  migrants  who  could 
no  longer  find  work  and  their  families 
would  be  those  to  qualify  for  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  and  food  stamps. 

But  men  and  women  who  had  never 
seen  a  farm — let  alone  worked  on  one — 
signed  up  for  and  obtained  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  food 
stamps.  And,  unlike  the  normal  food 
stamp  program,  these  stamps  were 
handed  out  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient. 

No  identification  was  required  at  all — 
not  a  social  security  card,  not  a  drivers' 
license,  nothing.  And,  in  the  case  of  two 
reporters  from  local  newspapers  who 
went  through  the  procedure  to  see  how 
it  was  working,  help  was  offered  from 
those  persons  working  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  provide  fraudulent  informa- 
tion. After  this  "help"  was  given  one  re- 
porter, he  walked  out  of  the  office  with 
papers  authorizing  him  to  receive  $500 
in  cash  and  benefits. 

These  illegally  obtained  food  stamps 
usually  were  sold  for  cash — at  about  50 
cents  on  the  dollar.  However,  some  were 
openly  traded  for  goods  and  services. 
One  undercover  agent  used  food  stamps 
to  purchase  a  gun  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  buy  a  car  on  the  same  terms. 

In  addition  to  food  stamps,  disaster 
unemployment  assistance  checks  were 
received  fraudulently  under  the  relief 
programs.  People  received  from  $65  to 
$85  a  week,  even  though  they  had  never 
worked  on  a  farm  or  had  not  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  freeze. 

And,  migrant  workers  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  opted  to  take  the  un- 
employment checks  while  jobs  in  the 
fields  went  begging. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  real  mess— at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Fortunately,  it  is  now  receiving  the  ex- 
posure it  deserves.  Alert  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcials  in  Florida  were  quick  to 
begin  their  investigations.  Joseph 
d'AUesandro,  the  State's  attorney  in  Lee 
County,  Fla.,  investigated  the  first  220 
names  that  appeared  on  emergency  rolls 


in  Lee  County.  Out  of  these  names,  only 
30  applications  were  not  fraudulent. 

But  I  think  It  is  significant  that  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved  with  financing 
and  backing  these  programs  were  not  the 
ones  to  bring  these  massive  violations  to 
the  fore. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  these  programs  does  contain  a 
section  recommending  that  the  abuses 
in  the  Florida  relief  programs  be  moni- 
tored and  that  the  necessary  corrective 
action  be  taken. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  have  plans  to  investigate  this 
matter  in  depth. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  come  up 
with  legislation  to  do  away  with  these 
abuses  once  and  for  all. 

It  is  a  shame.  Most  people  will  not  pay 
enough  taxes  in  a  lifetime  to  cover  the 
abuses  and  ripoffs  that  were  allowed  to 
happen  in  Florida.  It  has  got  to  be  deva- 
stating to  the  law  abiding,  taxpaying 
citizens  of  this  country  that  things  like 
this  are  allowed  to  happen. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  demand  the 
actions  necessary  to  see  that  such  abuses 
are  not  allowed  to  happen  again,  and  un- 
til we  do  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  additional  funds. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Appropriation  which  is  before  us  to- 
day. Tliis  will  supplement  our  Federal 
disaster  relief  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1977  and  is  an  urgently  needed 
measure  which  deserves  quick  enactment. 

In  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  we  have 
seen  a  crippling  winter  of  bitter  cold  and 
snow  v.'hlch  has  necessitated  a  host  of 
disaster  proclamations.  And,  in  the  West- 
ern States,  most  notably  California,  we 
have  seen  a  drought  of  unprecedented 
severity  which  has  caused  rationing  of 
water  for  human  use  and  an  emergency 
situation  for  our  agricultural  community. 

In  my  own  State.  California,  90  percent 
of  the  water  used  is  for  irrigated  agricul- 
ture, our  No.  1  employer.  Our  current 
drought  is  focusing  on  just  how  impor- 
tant Cahfornia's  water  resources  are  to 
sustaining  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber,  our  strongest  contributer  to  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  country. 

Both  of  my  committees — the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee — are  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
vestigating the  severity  of  tha  drought, 
its  long  range  affects  and  feasible  long 
range  solutions.  In  fact,  this  evening  I 
am  scheduled  to  fly  out  to  the  west  coast 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  V\'ater  and 
Power  Subcommittee  in  the  Interior 
Committee  to  attend  hearings  on  the 
drought  situation. 

These  efforts  are  to  discover  what  Is 
really  happening,  wliat  we  can  expect  in 
the  future  and  what  is  the  Federal  role. 
However,  the  legislation  which  we  have 
before  us  now  addresses  the  immediate 
affects  of  such  an  emergency  and  it  is 
imperative  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
Califomians,  as  well  as  others  across  the 
country,  that  we  move  on  this  bill  expedi- 
tiously. It  is  an  urgently  needed  program 
that  deserves  our  approval. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker, 
port  of  this  legislation  to 


million  in  additional,  urgently  needed 


disaster  relief  for  portions 
try,  including  western  New 

The  Federal  disaster  reliitf  program  is 
designed  to  supplement  thj  efforts  and 
available  resources  of  State 
governments   and   voluntai  y 


ganizations.  The  unanticipated  level  of 


disaster    and    emergency 


arising  from  severe  v/eath(  r  conditions 
during  this  winter  has  resu  ted  in  heavy 
demands  for  relief  fund  s.  Presently 
available  funds  will  be  exh  lUsted  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  unless  thjis  resolution 
is  approved. 

Based  on  my  personal  visits  as  well  as 
my    contact   with   westerr    New   York 
leaders  and  the  people  there  I  know 
western  New  York  needs  tiis  aid.  Our 
area  was  hit  doubly  hard  bj  the  extend- 
ed blizzard  and  severe  cold  <  sonditions  of 
this  winter.  First,  the  strair  ed  fiscal  sit 
uation  of  the  local  governiients  in  the 
area  made  it  literally  impcssible  to  re 
place  lost  equipment  and  da  naged  prop 
erty  due  to  their  inabilities  to  enter  the 
capital  markets.  Second,  the  extent  of 
the  storm  conditions  was  virtually  un- 
behevable. 

The  storm  period  that  bekan  January 
17,  was  preceded  by  record  i  nowf  all  and 
record  cold  in  the  area.  Bu;  falo  had  al- 
ready passed  the  1909  snoiv  record  of 
126.4  inches.  January  was  tke  first  Jan 
uary  in  107  years  that  temp  eratures  did 
not  once  get  above  freezin  i.  The  total 
snowfall  by  the  time  of  he  disaster 
declaration  reached  160  inc  les,  with  37 
consecutive  days  of  below-fi  eezing  tem- 
peratures. Winds  up  to  70  m  les  per  hour 
were  recorded  at  the  height  ( >f  the  storm. 
Seven  people  died  In  that  st  jrm.  And  to 
make  matters  worse,  all  the  major  serv- 
ice delivery  systems  of  the  1  )cal  govern 
ments  had  been  severely  strftined  before 
the  storm. 
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A  review  of  the  headlines 
papers  point  out  the  staggering 
of  that  storm : 

BUzzard  Paralyzes  WNY,  Klljs 
Thousand. 

HeUcopters.  Federal  Aid  Are 

BUzzard  Rakes  All  WNY  Counties 

Braving  Inferno,  Winter's 
Save  a  Neighborhood. 

Storm    Renews    Icy    Grip, 
Open  Roads. 

Blizzard  Claims  10  Lives  in 
Counties. 

Military  Working  to  Clear  Access 
Hospitals. 

Snow  Funds  Melt  Away. 

Mayor  Bans  Driving  In  City. 

U.S.  Troops  Sent  to  Aid  In  cjleanup. 

WNY  Commerce  Crippled; 
Limited. 

Police  Lead  Fight  for  Survivfil 
unteers. 

Hit-Run  Burglars  Loot  Stores 
hides. 

Guardsmen  Battle  Drifts 
Stranded. 


of  the  local 
impact 

7,  strands 

Bought. 

,  Firemen 

Bid    to 

,  Wyoming 

to  Three 


Jutting  Fuel 


Ashland  Plant  Knocked  Out. 
Supply  Further. 
Pood  Stores  Short. 
Traffic  Disaster  Jams  Roads. 

The  economy  of  western  N^w  York  has 
been  in  a  general  decline  o\er  the  past 
25  years  with  an  acceleratec   deteriora- 


T^nsportatlon 

Hall  Vol- 

Stalled  Ve- 

for  the 


Seirch 


tion  of  the  economic  base  since  the  mld- 
1960's.  While  employment  In  the  indus- 
trial manufacturing  sector  has  declined 
by  10  percent  in  the  Northeast  since 
1951,  western  New  York  has  had  a  25- 
percent  decline.  This  has  created  struc- 
tural unemployment  for  the  area  of 
enormous  magnitude.  Before  the  storm, 
our  unemployment  rate  was  running 
about  16  percent,  twice  the  national 
level,  but  the  already  depression-like 
economic  conditions  and  the  natural  gas 
shortage  and  bad  weather  of  January 
and  February  combined  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  ever. 

The  loss  of  permanent  spending  due  to 
the  loss  of  personal  Income  during  the 
disaster  period  amounted  to  some  $60 
million,  and  the  estimated  gross  local 
product  loss  now  exceeds  $100  million. 
Those  losses  were  occasioned  by  both  the 
storm  and  the  energy  shortage.  Retail 
sales  in  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area 
were  down  60-percent  or  $6.6  million  per 
day  as  a  result  of  the  storm  and  down 
$2.8  million  a  day  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
ergj'  shortage.  Wholesale  sales  were  down 
$4.5  million  a  day  because  of  the  storm 
and  down  $0.9  million  a  day  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  energy. 

Extraordinary  costs  to  local  govern- 
ment arose  from  damage  to  property 
and  equipment — streets,  motor  vehicles, 
schools,  public  works,  parks,  sewers, 
housing,  public  buildings,  even  the  zoo. 
Fire  and  police  services,  water,  and  other 
community  services  were  very  hard  hit 
by  damage  to  equipment  and  overtime 
costs. 

Together  with  other  from  the  New 
York  State  congressional  delegation,  the 
Governor  and  State  officials,  and  local 
leaders,  we  appealed  for  an  emergency 
declaration,  and  one  was  declared  by 
President  Carter.  It  was  a  real  bipartisan 
effort.  Help  was  forthcoming  Immedi- 
ately. We  cannot  thank  enough  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  helped  us  overcome 
the  Immediate  problems  posed  by  the 
disaster— from  the  White  House,  the 
Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, through  the  New  York  State  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  the  firemen,  policemen, 
and  scores  of  public  officials  and  volmi- 
teers  whose  help  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  those  they  aided. 
There  are  four  problems  which  remain. 
First,  we  must  assure  adequate  Federal 
funds  to  complete  the  disaster  relief. 
That  assurance  is  carried  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

Second,  we  must  prevent  severe  flood- 
ing as  record  quantities  of  snow  melt  in 
late  winter  and  spring.  I  am  working 
closely  with  the  headquarters  and  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
institute  flood  prevention  measures  now. 
Those  measures  include  the  dispersal  of 
ice  jams,  ixnsnaggings,  removal  of  debris 
from  streams,  stream  bank  reinforce- 
ment, sandbagging,  and  other  measures. 
Third,  we  need  to  obtain  a  waiver  of 
the  30-percent  local  share  for  the  costs 
of  snow  and  ice  removal  and  f.ood  pre- 
vention. The  President's  declaration  of 
a  major  disaster  area  in  western  New 
York  on  February  4  and  his  earlier  des- 
ignation of  Federal  emergency  status  for 
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the  area  effectively  lessened  hardship 
and  helped  the  return  to  normalcy  in  the 
area.  But  the  customary  formula  for  cost 
sharing — 70-percent  Federal,  30-percent 
local — has  continued  the  fiscal  crisis 
faced  by  the  local  communities.  As  I  In- 
dicated a  moment  ago,  they  were  already 
operating  under  severe  fiscal  strain  when 
the  winter  storms  hit.  For  example,  the 
twice-national-level  unemployment  had 
caused  a  drain-off  of  over  50 -percent  of 
Erie  County's  budget  for  individual  pub- 
lic assistance.  The  President  has  the  au- 
thority to  waive  that  30-percent  local 
matching  share  requirement,  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  him  on  February  21  to  make 
such  a  waiver.  This  is  still  up  in  the  air 
and  remains  a  major  stiunbling  block  to 
full  recovery  In  the  area. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  Institute  measures 
to  stop  the  scandalous  food  stamp  abuses 
like  we  had  In  the  Buffalo  area.  I  was 
appalled  at  first-hand  and  news  media 
accounts  of  the  method  used  to  distribute 
food  stamps  after  the  declaration,  espe- 
cially the  Agriculture  Department's  de- 
cision to  make  available  an  entire 
month's  supply  of  stamps — free  of  any 
charge — to  persons  regardless  of  their 
Incomes  and  who  are  normally  employed 
but  who  lost  as  little  as  a  day's  work 
during  the  emergency.  I  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  Improve  and  reevaluate 
stamp  distribution  criteria  in  order  both 
to  assure  assistance  for  the  truly  needy 
and  to  make  sure  that  all  applications 
are  verified  for  validity.  That  request  was 
on  February  15. 1  have  more  recently  re- 
quested a  personal  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  to  discuss  the  food  stamp  prob- 
lems in  Buffalo  and  Erie  County.  These 
requests  are  of  crucial  importance,  be- 
cause Instances  of  widespread  abuse  and 
fraud  are  still  being  reported  to  me.  To 
this  date,  now  going  on  a  month,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  from  the  Secretary  that  the 
matter  will  be  fully  corrected. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion with  more  than  40  provisions  to  re- 
form the  food  stamp  program  to  correct 
just  this  kind  of  administrative  misman- 
agement. I  have  reintroduced  it  this  year. 
One  of  the  most  important  reforms  is  to 
determine  eligibility  strictly  by  adjusted 
income  after  taking  into  account  medi- 
cal, housng,  school,  and  other  expenses. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  sat 
on  this  bill.  I  am  particularly  gratified, 
therefore,  to  know  the  bill  now  before 
us  requires,  at  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  its  chair- 
man, a  full  top-to-bottom  review  of  the 
food  stamp  abuses  in  these  situations. 
That  is  but  a  first  step,  but  it  is  an  Im- 
portant one. 

A  crisis  brings  out  both  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  I  do  not  want  to  end  on  a 
negative  note.  The  acts  of  humanitarian 
assistance  and  heroism  by  both  public 
and  private  citizens  alike  proves  that  our 
Judaeo-Christian  ethic  is  very  much  alive 
and  well,  I  am  proud  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  western  New  York  citi- 
zens exemplify  to  the  highest  degree  that 
rich  ethical  heritage. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  411,  nays  4, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
App:egate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
AuColn 
BadlUo 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonier 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bre::kinrldge 
Brink!  ey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Biichanan 
Burcener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Bvirke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


.   [Roll  No,  41] 

YEAS— 411 

Clausen, 

Porsythe 

DonH. 

Fountain 

Clawaon,  Del 

Praser 

Clay 

Prenzel 

Cleveland 

Puqua 

Cochran 

Gammage 

Cohen 

Gaydos 

Coleman 

Gephardt 

Collins,  m. 

Giaimo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Conable 

Gilman 

Conte 

Ginn 

Conyers 

Glickman 

Corcoran 

Goodling 

Corman 

Gore 

Cornell 

Gradison 

Comwell 

Grassley 

Cotter 

Gudger 

Cough]  In 

Gxiver 

Crane 

Hagedorn 

■D'Amours 

Hall 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hamilton 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hammer- 

Danielson 

schmldt 

Davis 

Hanley 

de  la  Garza 

Hannaford 

Delaney 

Hansen 

Delliuns 

Harkin 

Dent 

Harrington 

Derrick 

Harris 

Derwlnski 

Harsha 

Devine 

Hawkins 

Dickinson 

Heckler 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Diggs 

Heftel 

Dodd 

Hightower 

Dornan 

HilUs 

Downey 

Holland 

Drinan 

Hollenbeck 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Holt 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Holtzman 

Early 

Horton 

Eckhardt 

Hubbard 

Edgar 

Huckaby 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hnehes 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hyde 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Ichord 

Ellberg 

Ireland 

Emery 

Jacobs 

English 

Jeffords 

Erlenborn 

Jenkins 

Ertel 

Jenrette 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Evans,  Del. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pary 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Jordan 

Penwlck 

Kasten 

Pindley 

Kastenmeier 

Pish 

Kazen 

Plsher 

Kemp 

Plthian 

Ketchum 

Piippo 

Keys 

Flood 

KUdee 

Plorlo 

Kindness 

Flowers 

Koch 

Piynt 

Kostmayer 

Foley 

Krebs 

Ford.  Mich. 

Krueger 

Ford,  Tenn. 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Neal 

Skubitz 

Latta 

Nedzl 

Slack 

Leach 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Lederer 

Nix 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Le  Fante 

Nolan 

Snyder 

Leggett 

Nowak 

Solarz 

Lehman 

Oakar 

Spellman 

Lent 

Oberstar 

Spence 

Levltas 

Obey 

Stangeland 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

O'Brien 

Stanton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Stark 

Long,  La. 

Panetta 

Steed 

Long,  Md. 

Patten 

Steers 

Lott 

Patterson 

Steiger 

Lujan 

Pattison 

Stockman 

Luken 

Pease 

Stokes 

Lundine 

Pepper 

Stratton 

McClory 

Perkins 

Studds 

McCloskey 

Pickle 

Stump 

McCormack 

Pike 

Symms 

McDade 

Poage 

Taylor 

McEwen 

Pressler 

Thompson 

McFall 

Preyer 

Thone 

McHugh 

Price 

Thornton 

McKay 

Pritchard 

Tonry 

McKinney 

Pursell 

Traxler 

Madigan 

Quayle 

Treen 

Maguire 

Qule 

Trtble 

Mahon 

QuUlen 

Tsongas 

Mann 

Rahall 

Tucker 

Markey 

Rangel 

Udall 

Marks 

Regula 

unman 

Marlenee 

Reuss 

Van  Deerlin 

Marriott 

Rhodes 

Vander  Jagt 

Martin 

Rinaldo 

Vanik 

Math  Is 

Rjsenhoover 

Vento 

Mattox 

Roberts 

Voikmer 

MazzoU 

Robinson 

Waggonner 

Meeds 

Rodlno 

Walgren 

Metcalfe 

Roe 

Walker 

Meyner 

Rogers 

Walsh 

Michel 

Roncallo 

Warn  pier 

Mikulskl 

Rooney 

Watkins 

Mikva 

Rose 

Waxman 

Milford 

Rosenthal 

Weaver 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Weiss 

Miller,  Ohio 

Bousselot 

Whalen 

Mlneta 

Roybal 

White 

Minlsh 

Rudd 

Whitehurst 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Runnels 

Whitley 

Moakley 

Ruppe 

Whitten 

Moffett 

Russo 

Wiggins 

Mollohan 

Ryan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Montgomery 

St  Germain 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Moore 

Santlnl 

WUson,  Tex. 

Moorhead, 

Satterneld 

Winn 

Calif. 

Sawyer 

Wolff 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Moss 

Schroeder 

Wydler 

Mottl 

Schulze 

Wylle 

Murphy,  ni. 

Selberling 

Yates 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sharp 

Yatron 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Young,  Alaska 

Murtha 

Shuster 

Young,  Mo. 

Myers,  Gary 

Sikes 

Young.  Tex. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Simon 

Zablockl 

Myers,  Michael 

Sisk 

Zeferettl 

Natcher 

Skelton 

NAYS— 4 

Bafalls 

Kelly 

McDonald 

Frey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Badham 

Howard 

Sebellus 

Bellenson 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Breaux 

Pettis 

Teague 

Dingell 

Rallsback 

Wirth 

Goldwater 

Richmond 

Young,  Pla. 

Gonzalez 

Sarasln 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Sarasln. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  BeUenson  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SECOND  BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL, 
FISCAL   YEAR    1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the   order   of    the   House   on   Tuesday, 


March  1.  1977,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3839)  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 
recommended  in  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  January  17,  1977  (H.  Doc.  95- 
48),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  McEwen)  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrXEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  3839,  with  Mr. 
CoRMAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
second  budget  rescission  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  this  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  is  associated 
with  the  message  of  the  President  dated 
January  17,  1977,  which  was  transmitted 
In  accordance  with  title  X  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  The  consideration  of  the 
proposals  in  the  January  17  message  was 
undertaken  in  four  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees.  The  full  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
includes  five  rescissions.  Three  rescis- 
sions are  in  the  defense  area. 

The  committee  is  recommending  a  re- 
scission of  $452,600,000  in  fiscal  1977 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  appropria- 
tions. This  includes  $81,600,000  of  the 
$350,000,000  appropriated  for  long  lead- 
time  material  for  the  CVN-71  nuclear - 
powered  carrier  and  the  entire  $371,000,- 
000  appropriated  for  long  leadtime  ma- 
terial to  convert  the  U.S.S.  Long  Beach 
to  an  AEGIS  ship. 

Also  in  the  defense  area,  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  rescission  of 
$143,600,000  for  retired  mihtary  pay 
since  these  funds  are  not  required  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  annuity  adjust- 
ment mechanism,  revised  strength  and 
rate  estimates  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence to  date,  and  a  lower  than  antici- 
pated Consumer  Price  Index  rate.  The 
bill  would  also  rescind  $14,350,000  for 
the  Advanced  Logistics  Systems  of  the 
Air  Force. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid,  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  $41,500,000 
of  budget  authority  woiild  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  full  objectives 
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and  scope  of  the  Foreign 
Sales    program.    Changes    ln| 
plans  are  placing  Increased 
guaranteed  loans  rather  than 
credit  and  the  Committee  is 
ing    this    rescission.    This 
handled  by  the  Foreign 
committee    headed    by    the 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Long), 
The  bill  includes  one  rescission  under 


Military  Credit 
program 
reliance  on 
on  direct 
retommend- 
r    was 
Operations  Sub- 
jentleman 


COMPARIS  IN  OF  RESCISSIONS  PROPOSED  IN  H.  DOC.  9M8  (AS  AMENDED)  AND  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS i 


ResciMion 

number       Department  and  activity 


Department  of  Defense— Military 

R77-8 Retireil  pay,  Defense 

R77-9 Shipbuilding  and  conversion^ 

R77-10 Other  nrocurement.  Air  Force 


Na\r 


Total,  Department  of  Defense. 4.. 

Funds  appropriated  to  President : 
R77-5 Foreign  military  credit  sales... 


Department  of  State: 

R77-n Contributions    for    internati 

peacekeeping  activities, 


Department  of  Commerce: 

R77-6 U.S.  Travel  Service:  Salaries 

expenses. 


on  I 


an  I 


>  Excludes  ^60,000,000  for  thedlrect  loan  prog  am  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  (R  77-13)  which  is  being  withdrawn. 


to  address 

resiissions  for 

conver- 


tie 


began 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
for  a  moment  the  proposed 
the  Nimitz-c\&ss  carrier  and 
sion  of  the  U.S  S.  Long  Beach. 

I  think  all  Members  of  the 
defense  minded.  Certainly  I 
working  on  defense  appropriations 
number  of  years  and  I  have  hslped 
through  the  Congress  legislation 
ing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollprs 
defense  of  the  country.  I 
on  military  appropriations  in 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  maki  i 
to  the  late  Presidential  campaign 
some  statements  which  have 
since  that  time.  It  was  stateti 
that  drastic  slashes,  wild  cuts, 
made  in  the  IDefense  budget 
ent  occupant  of  the  White 
was  elected.  The  President  of 
States  has  submitted  a  revi^ 
with  respect  to  Defense.  Pres 
ter  is  recommending  $10  billion 
of  Increase  in  the  fiscal  year 
over  what  we  provided  for 
year.  There  is  a  sharp  increase 
fense  budget  which  has  been 
to  us  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  thin^ 
want  to  do  is  to  move  toward 
of  greater  strength  and  greater 
ization. 

So-called  smart  weapons 
developed  and  those  weapons, 
cruise  missile,  are  such  that 
have  become  less  safe  than 
the  past.  We  need  a  greater 
to  cover  more  areas  of  the  oc^n 
perse  our  forces  more  widely 
that  we  have  to  have  more 
been  building  big  carriers 
strong  for  the  big  carrier,  at 
and  we  have  13  big  carriers 
smaller  carriers  would  certainjy 
cur  capabilities  well  into  the 
tury.  So  we  are  strong  for 
capabilities  which  we  have 
to  expand  them. 


they 


I  ships 
a  id 


tie 


and 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  Subcommittee  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack)  having  to  do  with  In- 
ternational peacekeeping  activities.  The 
Committee  is  recommending  the  rescis- 
sion of  $12  million  of  the  $40  million  ap- 
propriated for  U.S.  contributions  to 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  additional  funds 


are  not  needed  because  the  United  Na- 
tions in  December  1976,  established  a 
lower  peacekeeping  budget  than  ex- 
pected. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
recommending  rescissions  totaling  some 
$664  million.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
I  shall  insert  a  table  outlining  the  rescis- 
sion proposals  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  contained  in  the  blU: 


Amounts 

Amount  recommended  Amounts 

proposed  for    for  rescission  made  availatle 

rescission              in  bill  for  obligation 


JU3,600,000    $143,600,000 

72 1, 000, 000     452, 600, 000     J268. 400, 000 
14,3S0,0OO        14,350,000 - 


.  878,950,000 

601,  550,  OOO 

268, 400, 000 

41  500  000 

41, 500, 000  . 

12, 000, 000 

12,000,000  . 

525,000 


S2S,000 


Rescission 

number       Department  and  activity 


Amounts 

Amount  recommended  Amounts 

proposed  for    for  rescission  made  available 

rescission              in  bill  for  obligation 


R77-7 National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration:  Operations,  re- 
search, and  facilities. 


1,500,000 


Subtotal,     Department 
Commerce. 


of 


1, 500, 000 


R77-12. 


Total,  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

Department  of  Transportation : 
Coast  Guard :  Retired  pay 


2,025,000  . 

2,025,000 

14,025,000 

12, 000, 000 

2,025,000 

6,803,000  . 

6, 803, 000 

Grandtotal 941.278,000     664,050,000       277,228,000 
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We  feel,  and  the  Defense  Department 
people  feel,  that  with  respect  to  carriers 
we  need  more  carriers,  not  bigger  car- 
riers. We  can  construct  the  smaller  car- 
riers and  have  more  of  them  and  pro- 
mote by  that  procedure  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rescission 
which  is  proposed  in  this  legislation  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  House.  It 
is  in  the  third  budget  resolution.  It  pro- 
vides specifically  for  this  rescission.  The 
House  has  already  acted  upon  that  mat- 
ter, and  will  act  later  today  on  the  con- 
ference report  which  provides  for  the 
rescission  in  the  budget  resolution  which 
is  proposed  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
So  if  we  should  not  agree  to  this  rescis- 
sion, then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  slightly  less  than 
$2  billion  additional  and  have  a  new 
budget  resolution  increasing  the  budget 
ceiling,  or  else  we  must  restrict  other 
programs.  So  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake,  in  my  opinion,  for  us  at  this 
time  to  bring  about  a  situation  which 
would  require  approximately  $2  billion 
in  additional  expenditure  possibilities 
above  the  new  budget  resolution. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  will  support  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  subscribe  to  these 
rescissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  pvu"sue  this 
matter  further  at  the  moment.  We  only 
have  30  minutes  in  general  debate,  and 
I  want  to  be  able  to  yield  to  others. 
When  we  come  to  the  amendment  stage, 
we  can  discuss  in  more  detail  the  main 
Issues  which  will  be  in  controversy  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McEwEN) . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
As  far  as  the  defense  aspects  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  several  parts. 

In  one,  we  would  rescind  $143,600,000 
in  retired  pay  accounts.  Anytime  we  start 
talking  about  retired  pay,  we  get  a  little 
nervous.  We  have  explored  this  quite 
thoroughly,  and  the  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  this  money  is  not  needed.  We 
have  changed  some  of  the  adjustment 
mechanisms  on  annuities,  and  because  of 
the  consumer  price  index  rate  being 
lower  than  anticipated,  we  find  that  we 
can  save  this  money  on  retired  pay.  This 
rescission  should  be  approved. 

On  the  ship  building  and  conversion, 
Navy,  I  fully  support  the  rescission  of 
$452  million  on  the  carrier  and  on  the 
Long  Beach.  1  shall  not  go  Into  great  de- 
tail— or  any  detail,  for  that  matter — on 
this  item  at  this  time  because  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  we  will  have  amend- 
ments offered  and  that  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  merits 
of  these  two  rescissions  on  the  ships. 

In  the  area  of  procurement.  Air  Force, 
we  are  proposing  to  rescind  $14,350,000 
to  terminate  the  advanced  logistic  sys- 
tem. We  funded  this  2  years  ago,  and 
then  last  year  concluded  that  it  should 
be  terminated,  that  it  was  not  going 
where  it  should  be  going.  The  amoimt 
of  $14,350,000  is  the  unexpended  part  of 
that  earlier  appropriation.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  at  some  length  with  the  Air 
Force  to  make  sure  that,  in  fact.  It  has 
been  terminated.  There  had  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  total  package 
for  the  ALS  has  been  terminated.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  has  been.  There 
may  be  a  few  loose  ends,  and  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  shortly. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support  the 
rescission  package  presented  by  the  De- 
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fense  Subcommittee,  and  I  urge  Members 
to  join  in  supporting  It. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  say  that  I  am  in  support  of  this  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  procurement 
section  on  page  2,  chapter  1.  At  the 
proper  time,  I  will  offer  an  amendment, 
together  with  my  colleague  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  ,  which  would  seek  to  re- 
store to  the  funding  level  as  prescribed 
by  the  last  Congress  the  Nimitz-iyT^e  car- 
rier. This  is  the  law  of  this  country  at 
this  present  time  unless  we  do  something 
today,  which  I  hope  we  will  not  do. 

At  the  proper  time  we  will  seek  to  show 
to  this  House  that  the  United  States  can 
buy  the  Nimitz-iype  class  carrier,  which 
does  more  than  twice  the  work  of  the 
small  carrier,  for  the  same  amoimt  of 
money.  That  is  explained  in  this  way, 
and  I  can  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  big  carrier,  the  Nimitz 
type,  is  $2  billion.  We  have  already  ap- 
propriated and  we  have  already  obligated 
all  of  that  $350  million  except  $81 
million. 

Those  moneys  are  already  contracted 
out  for  the  component  parts  of  the  (JVN- 
71  carrier.  That  leaves,  then,  only  $1.6 
billion  to  be  yet  appropriated  for  the  full 
construction  of  the  crVN-71  carrier. 

Let  us  compare:  $1.6  billion  is  the  re- 
maining balance  for  construction  of  that 
supercarrier.  The  small  carrier,  which 
has  no  case,  no  design,  nothing  other 
than  a  very  remote  mission,  is  not  even 
on  the  drawing  boards,  and  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  minimiun  of  $1.25  billion. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  smaller  carrier 
is  a  fossil-fuel  carrier.  This  is  a  diesel 
carrier.  That  means  during  the  next  13 
years,  which  will  be  the  life  cycle  of  the 
Nimitz-type  carrier,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  spend  $330  million,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  to  buy  the  fuel  for  the 
smaller  carrier. 

When  we  take  the  $1.25  billion  and  add 
to  it  the  $350  million  for  fuel,  we  come 
up  with  a  figure  of  $1.58  billion  against 
$1.6  billion,  for  the  large  carrier.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  amount  of  money. 
And  we  will  show  the  Members  that  this 
carrier  can  do  more  than  twice  what  the 
other  carrier  can  do,  and  it  means  that  it 
is  in  the  budget  now,  it  is  not  somewhere 
way  off  down  the  road. 

We  will  seek  to  show  the  Members  that 
the  leadership  in  the  Navy,  and  those 
who  have  made  studies  of  this  issue,  in- 
sist that  we  must  have  the  additional 
Nimitz-tyve  carrier. 

Where  we  go  from  there  is  a  different 
point.  But  they  insist  upon  a  level  of  12 
carriers  which  we  will  have  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  additional  carrier. 

So  I  would  ask  the  membership  at  the 
proper  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  which  would  strike  from 
this  rescission  bill  the  rescission  of  the 
additional  carrier. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that 
every  naval  expert  who  has  appeared 
before  the  gentleman's  committee  earlier 
than  this  year  has  said  that  the  Nimitz 
class  is  far  more  efficient  than  the  small- 
er carrier  which  has  been  proposed? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  When  you  are  carrj'ing 
out  a  mission  with  a  nuclear  force,  v.hich 
we  hope  to  have,  you  have  to  have  re- 
placement aircraft  and  aircraft  for  vari- 
ous missions.  If  you  have  a  small  car- 
rier, it  cannot  carry  sufficient  aircraft  to 
fulfill  all  of  these  missions;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  That  is  correct.  And 
too,  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  posture 
of  living  capable  of  extending  sea  power 
ashore,  this  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  we  have  a  small  class 
carrier  the  so-called  experts  presently 
are  advocating,  we  may  be  putting  our 
chips  on  an  aircraft  which  only  has  a 
range  of  50  miles;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  smaller  aircraft  carrier 
being  a  petroleum-powered  ship,  rather 
than  nuclear,  does  not  this  run  counter 
to  what  this  Congress  by  legislation  has 
attempted  to  provide? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son). 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  heard  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  on  this  subject, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  most  important 
military  issue  that  we  are  going  to  be 
discussing. 

I  do  not  like  to  find  myself  in  con- 
flict with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  who  is  my 
neighbor  in  the  Rayburn  Building,  and 
with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  whom  I  have 
great  devotion.  However,  I  believe  the 
decision  that  was  made  on  these  two  re- 
cissions  concerning  the  two  ships  in  this 
recission  bill  was  at  least  in  part  made 
on  the  erroneous  information  that  was 
knowingly  supplied  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  the  Congress. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials,  headed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett),  held  extensive 
hearings  over  the  past  few  weeks.  We 
were  talking  with  the  Navy  about  these 
two  ships  because  the  word  was  out  that 
this  rescission  was  planned.  The  testi- 
mony we  heard  was  with  regard  to  the 
carrier,  the  CVN-71,  as  it  is  known,  and 
that  is  the  carrier  that  we  in  this  body 
last  year  authorized.  We  authorized  it  and 
made  appropriations  for  it,  and  the  Sen- 
ate did  likewise.  President  Ford  sup- 
ported this  legislation  last  year  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  our  strike  force. 

This  carrier  is  really  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  superiority  of  the  United  States 
over  Russia  in  the  naval  field.  The  Rus- 


sians have  nothing  to  compare  with  our 
nuclear-powered  carriers,  and  yet  today 
we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  strik- 
ing this  out  of  the  bill  and  dooming  this 
most  important  carrier,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

As  far  as  carriers  are  concerned,  we 
have  nuclear-powered  carriers  and  we 
have  oil-powered  carriers,  the  last  one 
that  we  built  being  the  Kennedy.  Every 
naval  officer  with  whom  I  talked  said 
that  was  one  of  the  biggest  mistakes  Con- 
gress has  ever  made.  We  had  already 
built  the  nuclear-powered  Enterprise, 
and  then  we  went  into  the  oil -powered 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  a  real  disaster 
and  a  real  mistake,  and  we  are  still  liv- 
ing with  it.  I  hope  we  will  not  make  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  this  carrier. 

This  does  cost  money.  It  is  expensive, 
but  it  has  a  great  life  potential.  It  will 
take  years  to  build,  but  it  will  have  an 
estimated  30  to  40  years  of  life  after  it 
is  completed,  and  that  will  take  it  way 
into  the  next  century. 

Who  knows  what  supplies  of  energy 
will  be  available  to  us  at  that  time?  There 
are  all  sorts  of  predictions  that  we  will 
be  out  of  oil  by  the  year  2000  if  we  con- 
tinue using  oil  at  the  rate  we  are  using 
it  now.  That  would  be  in  the  middle  life 
of  this  Nimitz  carrier  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  it  can  operate  on  its  nuclear 
power  for  13  years  without  any  need  of 
refueling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell)  to  delete  this  rescission. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Bob  Wilson)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  in 
the  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  In  opposing  the  striking  of  this 
carrier  from  the  legislation,  I  have  no 
particular  ax  to  grind.  However,  my 
years  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
led  me  to  beheve  that  we  should  go  more 
toward  nuclear  power  in  the  Navy  in- 
stead of  less  nuclear  power. 

In  the  latter  years  of  my  service  on 
that  subcommittee  I  was  well  aware  of 
a  conflict  of  opinion,  mainly  among  naval 
officers,  as  to  whether  the  Navy  should 
go  for  a  quantity  of  ships  which  would 
be  conventionally  powered  or  toward 
fewer  ships  which  would  be  nuclear 
powered.  After  listening  to  testimony 
for  hours  upon  end.  I  came  down  on  the 
side  that  we  should  have  fewer  ships,  if 
necessary,  but  we  should  make  them  nu- 
clear powered,  for  the  reasons  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  has  so  well  stated  and  as  has 
been  so  well  stated  by  other  Members 
who  have  spoken. 

It  is  well  known  that  nuclear  ships 
have  a  much  longer  cruising  ability,  and 
if  we  could  have  a  nuclear  task  force 
containing  ships  that  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered, then  we  would  have  an  amazingly 
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flexible  weapon,  a  very  powerful 
we  would  have  ship?  whic 
sea  just  as  long  as  is 

We  would  not  have  to 
for  tenders.  We  would  not 
as  many  auxiliary  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
nuclear  fleet  would  give  the 
more  reliable  striking  force 
have  if  it  relied  instead 
conventional   ships   and 
Nuclear  power  is  the  more 
proach. 

If  we  have  one  conventibnal 
I  understand  it,  in  a  nuclei  ir 
we  very  effectively  slow  doivn 
force  to  the  pace  of  that  om  ( 
ally  powered  ship.  It  does 
sense  to  do  it  that  way. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman 
feel  that  in  rescinding  this 
ing  the  right  thing.  Of 
great  respect  for  my  gooc 
gentleman  from  Alabama  ( 
and  for  the  chairman  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
come  down  on  the  side  of 
Navy    who    have    apparently 
quantity  rather  than  the 
the  durability  of  a  nuclear -^ow 
craft  carrier. 

For  that  reason,  Mr 
tend  to  support  my  friend, 
from  California   (Mr.  Bob 
his  desire  to  retain  the  Nimltz 
rier  in  the  budget. 

Mr.    JOHN    T.    MYERS 
man,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yiel# 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.   JOHN   T.   MYERS 
man,    one    other    argumeri|t 
touched  upon  here.  I  think 
can  well  be  made  that  the 
rier  might  be  advisable  in 
but  again,  we  are  talking  aiaout 
ture  and  the  timeliness  o 
carrier.  We  are  considerink 
this  carrier,  as  I  understam  I 
and  wait  quite  some  time  bqfore 
start  the  smaller  carrier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
ing  about  the  same  numb^ 
we  had  better  go  with  what 
and  not  wait  2  or  3  years 
for  this  carrier.  Is  that  coifrect 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  The 
plans  for  this  carrier  in  the 
cannot  tell  lis  what  it  is 
like.  It  is  just  somebody's  d 
way  down  the  pike. 

Mr.    JOHN    T.    MYERS 
actually  we  are  talking  abdut 
just  about  the  same  number 
which  the  gentleman  from 
Chappell)   identified  here; 
we  are  going  to  have  som^tij 
3  years  from  now,  not  a  r^ati 
time  off. 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  build 
71,  we  are  not  going  to  hav  ; 
years  from  now,  and  I  do 
anyone  should  misunderstand 
are  talking  about. 

There  is  only  one  shipjjard 
country   that  is   building 
build  these  big  nuciear  carriers 
is  in  Newport  News,  Va 
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to  me  that  a 
Navy  a  much 
than  it  could 
oh  the  mix  of 
nuclear  ships, 
desirable  ap- 
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weapon:  now  2  years  behind  on  the  CVN-70,  and 
can  stay  at  the  earliest  possible  date  that  anybody 
has  even  suggested  would  be  1984  before 
the  CVN-71  could  be  built.  Everybody 
who  has  looked  at  it  closely  tliinks  it  is 
going  to  be  later  than  1984,  maybe  1985 
or  1986. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to 

keep  all  of  this  in  perspective  as  to  the 

time  about  which  we  are  talking.  We  are 

not   talking   about   a   big-deck   carrier 

about  to  come  off  the  ways  or  on  which 

we  are  about  to  start  construction.  That 

ship,  as     is  a  long  way  down  the  road,  during 

task  force,     which  time  the  smaller  carriers  could 

that  task     also  be  built.  The  truth  is  that  one  or 

convention-     two  of  those  smaller  carriers,  which  can 

make  any     be  built  in  a  number  of  yards,  could  be 

coming  off  the  ways  at  the  same  time  as 

the  CVN-71. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr,  Edwards) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  MYERS.  It  would  seem 

that  the  timeliness  of  our  action  Is  not 

I  In-    really  too  Important  If  this  ship  Is  not 

gentleman     going  to  be  built  for  3  or  4  or  5  years. 

Wilson),  in     so  that  we  can  take  a  look  at  it  a  year 

-class  car-     from  now.  In  that  event,  we  really  have 

not  lost  or  gained  anything  by  taking 

Mr.   Chair-     action.  However,  now  we  have  an  alter- 

3|ield?  native  in  knowing  that  we  are  going  to 

to  the  gen-    have  a  ship  which  we  would  not  have 

under  the  rescission. 

Mr.   Chair-        Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  point 

has    been     Is  that  right  now  we  have  the  tail  about 

argument    to  wag  the  dog  because  we  have  spent 

smaller  car-     or  obligated  about  $268.4  million  for  ma- 

the  future;     jor    propulsion    components    and    long 

the  fu-     leadtime  items  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

this  larger    If  we  do  not  pay  off  now,  then  we  have 

discarding    that  $268.4  million  tail  wagging  a  $2.3 

it,  to  delay    billion  dog. 

we  even        That  is  the  problem  we  face.  We  can 
build  two  of  these  smaller  carriers  for 
we  are  talk-    just  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
of  dollars,     that  we  would  have  to  spend  on  that  one 
ive  have  now    big  carrier, 
start  plans        Mr.   JOHN  T.   MYERS.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  one  step 
av:,-  has  no    further,  at  least  we  would  be  wagging, 
future.  They     and.  under  the  rescission,  we  would  not 
)ing  to  look    be  wagging  anything;  we  would  have  to 
earn,  a  long    start  from  scratch  several  years  from 
now. 
Therefore,        Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
spending    myself  5  minutes. 

of  dollars        Mr.    Chairman,    I   fully   support   the 
Florida  (Mr.     rescissions     Included     In     H.R.     3839. 
but  at  least    Several    rescission    proposals    are    in- 
iing  about     eluded  in  the  bUl.  only  one  of  which  is 
ively  long    controversial.  Under  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion"      it      is      proposed      that 
$452,600,000  appropriated  last  year,  fis- 
cal year  1977,  be  rescinded.  The  amount 
includes  $371  million  for  conversion  of 
the  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  $81.6  million 
for  long-lead  items  for  a  new  Nimitz- 
class  aircraft  carrier. 
Both  President  Ford  and  President 
in  this    Carter  have  requested  the  rescission  of 
that  can    these  funds.   The  rescissions   are  sup- 
and  that    ported  by  Secretaries  of  Defense  Harold 
Tjhat  yard  is      Brown  and  Donald  Rumsfeld.  The  full 
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Appropriations  Committee  has  agreed  to 
the  rescissions  requested. 

The  rescission  of  the  funds  for  the  air- 
craft carrier  grow  out  of  a  study  by  the 
National  Security  Council  started  in 
January  of  1976  and  completed  in  De- 
cember which  led  I*resident  Ford  to  con- 
clude that  large  costly  carriers,  like  the 
one  in  question,  were  too  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  cruise  missiles  to  justify  their  con- 
tinued construction.  It  is  further  recog- 
nized that  an  additional  Nimitz-class 
carrier  is  not  required  to  maintain  the 
desii-ed  carrier  level  of  12  large  carriers 
through  the  1990's.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Council  study  concluded  that  any 
new  carriers  should  be  designed  for  ver- 
tical and  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
craft— V/STOL.  Fimds  for  the  design  of 
such  a  ship,  called  the  CW,  are  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget.  Authoriza- 
tion for  its  construction  is  in  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  now  before  the 
Congress. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  long- 
lead  time  items  for  another  Nimitz-cl&ss 
carrier  was  $350  million.  The  Navy  al- 
most immediately  upon  enactment  of  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  perhaps 
knowing  that  the  carrier  might  not  be 
supported  in  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget, 
obligated  $268  mUlion  of  the  $350  million. 
Those  funds  will  not  be  wasted  if  another 
TVmJte-class  carrier  is  not  buUt.  The 
funds  were  obligated  for  components  of 
the  nuclear-propulsion  units  and  will  be 
used  as  spares  for  the  fewer  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  which  will  be  retained 
in  the  fleet.  We  could  go  further  and 
force  the  Navy  to  deobligate  those 
amounts  not  yet  expended  but  to  do  so 
would  result  in  cancellation  and  termi- 
nation charges.  The  committee  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  it 
would  be  best  to  buy  our  nuclear  spares 
in  this  way  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss. 

If  you  listen  to  the  opponents  of  the 
rescission,  you  might  think  that  we  are 
proposing  a  sudden  end  of  the  big  deck 
nuclear-powered  carrier  and  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  case.  The  plan  of  the  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  Navy,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  smd  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  to  maintain  a 
fleet  of  12  carriers,  including  fewer  nu- 
clear carriers,  into  the  21st  century.  We 
plan  a  slow  evolution  from  large,  nuclear- 
powered  carriers  to  smaller,  but  still  quite 
large,  conventionally  powered  carriers. 
We  plan  to  maintain  a  balanced  force 
mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional  carriers. 

There  is  no  sudden  change  proposed. 
We  still  have  two  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers imder  construction.  We  have  design 
money  for  the  first  CVV  carrier  in  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget.  Construction 
funds  will  be  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1979  budget.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
first  CW  will  be  completed  sooner  than 
CVN-71. 

We  are  moving  carefully.  However,  we 
need  to  decide  now  that  we  want  a  mod- 
em Navy  capable  of  surviving  in  the 
threat  projected  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century.  The  cruise  missile  threat  is  not 
a  dream  of  the  future.  It  is  deployed  to- 
day. It  is  good  today  and  will  be  better 
in  the  future.  To  continue  to  put  our 
shipbuilding  funds  into  fewer  numbers 
of  carriers  which  are  too  big,  which  are 
easily  targeted,  and  of  which  we  can 
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never  have  enough  to  cover  the  ocean 
areas  we  need  to  cover  is  folly.  We  must 
look  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past,  in  pro- 
viding for  our  Nation's  security.  You 
cannot  win  the  next  war  with  weapons 
of  the  last  war. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  involved  in 
nuclear  propulsion,  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  industry,  would  like  to  con- 
tinue building  huge,  costly,  nuclear- 
powered  ships.  They  must  be  that  size 
in  order  to  be  cost-effective  when  com- 
pared to  conventionally  powered  car- 
riers. We  must  not  yield  to  narrow,  pa- 
rochial interests  in  deciding  which  ships 
to  provide  oiu*  Navy.  When  we  have  a 
program  which  will  both  better  meet 
the  future  threat  and  will  reduce  costs  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  nuclear-powered  cruiser  Long 
Beach  is  presently  15  years  old.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  Long  Beach  be  con- 
verted and  that  the  new  Aegis  antlair 
warfare  system  be  installed  on  the  Long 
Beach  at  a  total  cost  of  $783  million.  At 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  con- 
version, the  Long  Beach  would  be  20 
years  old.  For  about  the  same  cost,  a 
new  conventionally  powered  ship  can  be 
built  with  the  same  antiaircraft  and 
antimissile  capability,  and  with  at  least 
a  30-year  life. 

No  president  has  ever  requested  funds 
for  the  Aegis  conversion  of  the  Long 
Beach.  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  agree  that 
installation  of  Aegis  on  the  DDG-47 
would  be  preferable.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  the  Aegis  system  but  develop- 
ment testing  of  the  system  will  not  be 
completed  at  the  land-based  test  site 
until  September  1982.  Under  the  Navy 
plan,  the  Long  Beach  would  be  deliv- 
ered in  October  1981,  almost  1  year  be- 
fore the  Aegis  system  completes  its  tests. 
Admiral  HoUoway  testified  last  month 
that  the  Aegis  would  be  tested  at  the 
land-based  site  before  installing  it  in  a 
ship.  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  Aegis 
mature  as  much  as  possible  in  develop- 
ment and  complete  its  development  tests 
on  land,  instead  of  prematurely  install- 
ing it  in  the  Long  Beach  and  find  that 
It  does  not  work  or  does  not  provide  the 
antiair  warfare  capability  it  is  required 
to  have. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rescissions  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  to  oppose 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  to  de- 
lete any  of  the  rescissions  from  the  bill. 
We  all  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense but  we  should  support  a  mean- 
ingful defense  program.  We  do  not  sup- 
port the  purchase  of  expensive  weapons 
that  we  do  not  need,  especially  when 
better  alternatives  are  available. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Forty-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quonmi. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXni,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  appears.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 


QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXni,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards).  Does  the 
gentleman  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  do,  if  the 
other  side  is  through. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
aimounce  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  have  a  parochial  interest  in  one 
part  of  this  rescission,  and  that  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  lAjng  Beach 
cruiser  and  the  efforts  by  the  Navy  to 
retrofit  that  cruiser  into  an  Aegis  carry- 
ing nuclear  strike  cruiser. 

I  might  say  I  would  not  normally  be 
opposing  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  who  has  done 
much  to  make  my  transition  to  the  House 
an  easy  one,  but  on  this  particular  issue, 
because  it  does  affect  my  home  area,  I 
took  a  special  interest  in  it. 

There  is  no  question  today  that  our 
Navy  needs  air  defense  protection  badly 
and  the  Aegis  is  the  only  answer  the 
Navy  has  to  meet  the  cruise  missile 
threat  at  intermediate  ranges.  We  simply 
have  no  alternative. 

When  I  started  investigating  this  is- 
sue, I  found  out  that  the  fastest  way 
to  get  Aegis  to  sea  is  to  complete  the 
Long  Beach  conversion.  The  testimony 
before  our  committee  still  indicates  that 
if  we  convert  the  Long  Beach  and  put 
Aegis  aboard  we  can  get  it  6  months  to 
1  year  ahead  of  the  DDG-47,  which  is 
a  non-nuclear-powered  ship.  Anybody 
that  looks  at  the  record  knows  the  Navy 
has  not  done  a  very  good  job  of  getting 
any  ship  built  according  to  schedule.  I 
just  happen  to  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence that  the  people  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  could  do  this 
conversion  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  argiunent  I 
would  like  to  make  here  today  is  that  the 
Navy,  and  I  talked  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  HoUoway  about 
this,  tells  me  this  is  their  plan  for  the 
Aegis,  if  funding  is  not  approved.  Their 
plan  is  to  overhaul  this  ship  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  and  put  on  the 
SM-2  missile  and  then  in  fiscal  year  1984 
they  will  convert  this  ship  to  an  Aegis 
ship  when  it  is  7  years  older  than  it  is 
today. 

I  would  argue  that  the  gentlemen 
who  oppose  this  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  say  the  reason  we 
are  against  this  conversion  is  because 
this  ship  is  too  old;  but  the  Navy,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  supports  the  rescis- 
sion, I  guess,  is  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  1984.  That  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  to  get 
a  nuclear  strike  cruiser  at  sea?  First  of 
all,  we  are  going  to  spend  $261  milUon 
on  that  overhaul,  anyway.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  an  additional  $500  million  to 


take  the  ship,  the  Long  Beach,  which 
is  basically  ineffective  today,  and  make 
it  into  a  first-class  fighting  ship  with  a 
strike  cruiser  capability  and  with  the 
Aegis  system  aboard.  We  can  do  it  by 
1981.  When  we  look  at  strike  cruisers, 
for  example,  a  new  strike  cruiser  will 
cost  $1.3  bilhon,  we  can  get  the  equiva- 
lent for  $500  million  more,  or  a  savings 
of  $800  million.  I  just  think  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  from  an  economic  view- 
point, if  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  we  need  to  get  the  Aegis 
to  sea  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  what 
else  the  Navy  wants  to  do.  The  Na\'y  is 
talking  about  taking  the  Virfirinta-class 
cruiser,  the  two  still  being  built  at  New- 
port News,  and  putting  the  Aegis  aboard 
those  two  ships.  That  will  protect  two  out 
of  the  four  nuclear  carriers  we  have,  pos- 
sibly five,  if  the  House  acts  properly  to- 
day. We  will  still  need  to  take  care  of  the 
additional  three  nuclear  carriers  and 
provide  them  with  the  Aegis  escort.  We 
can  take  care  of  one  of  those  three  re- 
quirements by  supporting  funding  for  the 
Long  Beach  program  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  go  back  to  one 
final  point.  The  Navy  intends  to  do  this 
conversion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  anyway. 
They  will  go  with  the  SM-2  missile  sys- 
tem and  put  the  Aegis  aboard  in  fiscal 
year  1979  and  that  will  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  We  have  the  money  to 
do  it  today.  We  can  get  it  to  sea  earlier  by 
at  least  6  months;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  rescission,  it  would  have  been  com- 
pleted a  full  year  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  makes  all 
kinds  of  common  sense.  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.). 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
comparisons  here  today  of  the  Nimitz- 
class  follow-on  ship  an(l  the  carrier  with 
the  lesser  capability,  the  CW's.  We  have 
had  it  brought  out  that  the  Nimitz-clstss 
carrier  goes  almost  indefinitely  without 
refueling  and  has  a  greater  air  wing,  50 
percent  greater;  but  one  point  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  terribly  important  has  not 
been  developed.  This  is  the  operational 
capability  of  a  ship,  that  is,  when  each 
can  operate.  Now,  last  year  the  Navy 
conducted  a  study  that  determined  that 
in  North  Atlantic  sea  conditions  the 
Nimitz-cl&ss  ship  is  incapable  of  operat- 
ing only  half  as  much  as  the  CW's  would 
be. 

So,  the  down  time,  I  might  call  it,  for 
the  Nimitz-cl&ss  follow-on  will  be  only 
half  that  of  the  CW's.  The  Navy  study 
further  brought  out  that  the  accident 
rate  for  aircraft  operating  in  adverse 
conditions  on  the  CW's  will  be  twice 
that  for  the  Nimitz-class  carrier.  These 
accidents  that  will  be  occurring  will  in- 
volve, of  course,  expensive  F-14's,  F-18's 
and  A-18's.  The  men  being  injured  and 
killed  will  be  the  highly  trained,  valua- 
ble Navy  aviators.  I  think  this  is  a  point 
to  add  in  considering  the  comparisons 
of  these  two  ships. 

We  would  have  an  operational  capabil- 
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Ity  far  greater  In  the  Nimi  z-class  ship, 
with  far  greater  safety  for  the  men  fly- 
ing from  her  decks.  So,  I  come  out 
strongly  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nimitz-class  follow-on  ship,  which  will 
offer  far  more  military  valui;  and  far  less 
risk  to  the  men  operating  her  embarked 
aircraft. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Ct  airman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIE  j.  JR.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
plane  that  is  proposed  for  t:  le  CW's  is  a 
V/STOL  plane,  which  we  dc  not  actually 
have  In  our  inventory  at  the  present  time 
except  for  a  British-made  plane?  We 
have  nothing  designed  for  tt  lis  particular 
kind  of  operation  at  all,  d<  we? 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANCE  L,  JR.  That 
is  entirely  true,  I  would  say  t  o  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  The  only  V/STOL 
aircraft  we  have  now  is  the  AV-8,  the 
initial  A  series.  There  is  a  B  follow-on 
proposed,  but  that  is  a  pap<  r  aircraft  of 
imknown  fea.sibility  and  unproven  capa- 
bilities, so  we  do  not  have  tt  e  aircraft  to 
fly  from  the  deck  of  the  sms  11  carrier. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  it  rot  also  true 
that  we  do  not  have  any  particular  de- 
sign for  this  so-called  small  carrier  that 
they  are  proposing  to  build.  ;hat  we  have 
nothing  except  a  verbal  stat  ement  about 
what  they  plan?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  That 
is  entirely  true.  We  could  sa: '  that  we  are 
considering  as  an  altematiire  to  a  real 
carrier  and  real  aircraft  q  paper  ship 
from  which  they  are  proposing  to  fly  a 
paper  aircraft,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  second  choice. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  th(  gentleman 
would  indulge  me  by  yielding  still  fur- 
ther, I  notice  in  some  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of  this 
so-called  bargain-basement  carrier  that 
the  administration  wants  o  buy,  that 
the  price  is  given  as  being  fc900  million. 
But,  In  President  Ford's  request,  when 
he  made  this  original  rescisi  ion  proposal 
before  his  administration  came  to  its 
end,  the  amount  that  he  put  in  the  letter 
requesting  this  change  was  !L25  billion. 
So  $325  million  have  been  lonveniently 
left  out  in  these  cost  comps  risons.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  feel  that  i  his  is  a  little 
bit  misleading  in  terms  of  tr  ring  to  com- 
pare the  Nimitz-cl&ss  car-ier  with  a 
bargain-basement  substltut*  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  V/.  DANIEll  JR.  I  think 
It  is  entirely  misleading,  anc  I  would  see 
us,  in  effect,  buying  less  ;apacity  for 
about  the  same  amoimt  of  m  >ney.  I  think 
that  is  a  poor  wav  to  go. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chain  lan,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  :  rom  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNICTT.  Mr.  Chain  lan.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  thre<'  argimients 
have  been  made  for  striking  the  carrier. 

The  first  is  that  the  Budge ;  Committee 
process  has  included  these  n  scissions. 

As  to  that,  we  in  Congress  certainly  do 
not  want  to  turn  over  to  the  Budget 
Committee  all  the  authorlza  ion  and  ap- 
propriating Junctions  of  tl  e  Congress. 
I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  i  )f  the  House 
at  that  Budeet  Commlttet  resolution 
time  sayinfe    that   these  things   should 
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come  up  in  their  regular  procedure,  and, 
of  course,  the  procedures  do  contemplate 
legislative  committees  and  appropria- 
tions committees  having  action  on  these 
matters. 

The  next  reason  raised  was  that  the 
National  Security  Council  favors  this. 
Really,  the  lack  of  candor  in  these  state- 
ments is  rather  alarming  to  me.  It  says 
on  page  4  of  the  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  Approprlaltons  Committee: 

The  decision  not  to  buUd  another  Nimitz- 
class  carrier  at  this  time  results  from  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSC)  study. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
the  National  Security  Council  knows 
that  this  is  a  very  misleading  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  National  Security 
Council  study  does  not  make  definitive 
recommendations  normally,  but  puts 
things  In  alternatives.  But,  in  this  par- 
ticular Instance  apparently  they  did  rec- 
ommend, and  the  recommendation  v/as 
apparently  just  exactly  opposite  from 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
said  in  its  report. 

I  do  not  have  the  National  Security 
Council  material  because  they  will  not 
furnish  it  to  me.  The  Pentagon  civilian 
leadership  will  not  because  they  are 
afraid  I  will  use  it  against  them,  but  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  apparently 
did  have  it  available  to  them.  On  page  38 
of  the  Budget  Commission  study  it  says 
that  this  NSC  study  calls  for  one  more 
Nimitz-slze  carrier.  On  pages  38,  53,  66, 
70,  and  73,  that  study  of  the  Budget 
Commission  repeatedly  says  that  the 
NSC  study  does  call  for  this  carrier. 

So  the  lack  of  candor  on  this  subject 
Is  alarming,  to  me. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  develop 
is  this:  It  has  been  said  here  that  the 
military  advisers  of  our  country  support 
this.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  if  we  mean  by  "support"  that  they 
"recommend."  Oh  yes,  they  "support." 
They  are  technically  required  to  "sup- 
port." But  when  they  give  their  opinions 
as  to  what  they  think  is  best,  I  refer  to 
a  letter  which  I  got  out  this  morning: 

vice  Admiral  Turner,  Deputy  CNO  for  Air: 
"In  my  personal  and  professional  opinion 
we  should  buUd  the  follow-on  Nimitz  while 
examining  the  opportunities  technology  af- 
fords and,  perhaps,  adjusting  our  force  levels 
with  small  carriers  in  the  future." 

Vice  Admiral  Dojle,  Deputy  CNO  for  Sur- 
face: "That  Is  my  personal  and  professional 
opinion." 

Vice  Admiral  Petersen,  Commander,  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command:  "My  personal  and 
professional  view  Is  the  same." 

So  then  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  February  22  after 
some  15  sessions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Seapower  on  this  question,  and  I  said  in 
that  letter. 

The  Seapower  Subcommittee  has  been 
holding  extensive  hearings.  The  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  has  been  unan- 
imous for  the  construction  of  CVN-71  and 
for  the  Aegis  system  to  be  placed  on  the 
Long  Beach.  If  this  Department  of  Defense 
wishes  to  contradict  this  unanimous  posi- 
tion we  would  welcome  your  sending  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  before  the  committee. 

The  military  testimoy  before  our  com- 
mittee, even  after  this  request  to  Secre- 
tary Brown,  remained  100  percent  in 
favor  of  blinding  this  carrier.  Admiral 


Holloway,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
testified  after  the  Brown  letter  was  re- 
ceived: 

I  said  that  my  personal  preference  was  to 
build  one  more  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mf. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention  to  the 
Members  that  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da has  referred  to  the  NSC  study  men- 
tioned In  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfHce  paper  dated  December  1976.  The 
study  that  Is  referred  to  in  that  CBO 
paper  on  page  38,  refers  to  the  pre- 
liminary results  published  in  mid-1976. 
And  it  is  that  preliminary  report  which 
recommended,  as  the  gentleman  quoted, 
a  course  of  action  closer  to  that  favored 
by  the  Senate,  calling  for  only  one  more 
Nimitz-sizQ  carrier.  That  was  a  prelimi- 
nary finding  in  that  study.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  the  final  NSC 
study  completed  later  in  the  year  did  in 
fact  omit  the  CVN-71  Nimitz  class. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  . 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  with  the 
NSC  study,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  NSC  study  which  was  pub- 
lished November  15,  1976,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  and  it  very  fiatly  said  it  rec- 
ommended the  Nimitz  carrier  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Navy. 

Now,  it  was  eliminated  from  the  study 
that  the  Navy  presented  to  us,  and  that 
was  from  a  study  of  the  study.  They 
very  handily  eliminated  any  reference  to 
the  Nimitz  carrier,  and  they  inserted  the 
recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  CW, 
which  was  never  included  in  the  original 
NSC  study.  That  was  the  study  to  which 
I  referred.  I  think  It  was  a  fraud.  I  think 
the  fact  that  they  deleted  the  Important 
recommendations  in  it  before  they  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Congress  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  some  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  is  true  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  its  reconunen- 
dation  did  rec(Mnmend  the  carrier  and 
that  the  only  agency  that  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  carrier  was  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  that  position  by  DOD  was 
contained  in  its  study  of  the  NSC  study. 

The  study  of  the  National  Security 
Coxmcil  Itself,  upon  which  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  relies  for  its  report 
language,  was  apparently  opposite  to  the 
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position  which  the  committee  report  stat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  wrong  about 
this,  I  think  it  is  sufRciently  important 
that  we  bring  the  report  of  the  National 
Security  Council  here  and  have  it  read 
for  us  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  doubt  if  the  study  is  avail- 
able on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  I  must 
say  that  there  are  other  Members  who 
have  read  it  differently  than  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
Interpretation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  on  this  issue  is 
perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration led  us  to  believe. 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  the  Ford  administration  requested 
additional  money  for  the  carrier  that 
the  preliminary  report  came  from  the 
NSC  study  saying  that  they  were  going 
to  recommend  an  additional  big  carrier. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Then  when  the  final  re- 
port was  finished,  which  was  in  August, 
they  did  not  recommend  the  big  carrier. 
That  was  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  made,  in  the 
final  report  they  had  several  options  and 
they  did  not  recommend  the  additional 
big  carrier.  It  was  at  that  point  that  the 
Ford  administration  then  decided  to 
come  In  for  the  rescission  and  to  rescind 
the  money  for  the  CVN-71. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  correct, 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  the  Ford  administration  promul- 
gated and  with  what  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  recommended. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  a  couple  of  points  with 
respect  to  these  carriers. 

It  is  true  that  a  nuclear  carrier  Is  a 
little  more  expensive  than  a  nonnucle.ar 
canier,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  expensive 
as  is  alleged.  I  think  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  oil  is  getting  in  short  supply.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  the  necessary  oil 
possibly  by  the  time  this  carrier  Is  avail- 
able. 

Admiral  Rickover  points  out  that  if 
cost  is  the  only  consideration,  then  why 
not  go  back  to  sail?  But  cost  is  of  course 
not  the  only  consideration.  It  does  us  no 
good  to  build  ships  If  those  ships  cannot 
defeat  the  Soviet  ships. 

We  have  been  having  a  big  argument  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  is  stronger 
than  the  Russians  or  whether  the  Rus- 
sians are  stronger  than  we  are.  As  far 
as  naval  power  is  concerned,  the  only 
point  which  provides  clear  superiority  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  our  aircraft  carriers. 

Now  why  is  It  Important  that  they  be 
nuclear?  We  need  them  as  nuclear  ships 
because  they  will  go  farther  and  they 
will  go  faster  for  greater  distances  with 
no  concern  over  fuel  limitations. 

I  have  asked  the  Navy  to  provide  me 
with  a  chart  which  I  have  here,  but  I 
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am  not  sure  this  chart  will  be  visible  to 
all  Members.  But  let  us  just  take  a  look 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  Is  the  area 
in  which  we  are  going  to  have  to  protect 
the  oil  lines  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
have  only  one  small  base  out  there  in 
that  big  ocean,  and  that  is  the  tiny  Island 
of  Diego  Garcia.  The  Soviets  meanwhile 
have  been  building  bases  furiously  in 
Somalia  and  they  are  building  furiously 
in  other  spots  as  well. 

The  reason  why  we  need  a  nuclear  car- 
rier is  so  we  can  have  one  ship  that  will 
be  rapidly  available  in  case  of  emer- 
gency to  cover  this  great  ocean.  Only  a 
nuclear  carrier  can  travel  those  great 
distances  at  high  speeds,  and  be  where 
we  need  It  In  time. 

Fortunately,  when  Idi  Amin  got  into 
his  rampage  the  other  day,  we  had  the 
nuclear  carrier  Enterprise  nearby.  The 
Enterprise  can  fulfill  this  mission  be- 
cause it  is  a  nuclear  carrier.  But  if  we  did 
not  have  a  nuclear  carrier  there  at  that 
time  we  might  have  been  in  trouble. 
That  is  why  we  need  one  more  nuclear 
carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards)  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BtTRKE)  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  a  point  of  clarification,  I 
would  like  to  have  an  understanding 
here.  What  assurances  does  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  have  of  perform- 
ing the  conversion  work  on  the  Long 
Beach? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  conversion  of 
the  Lonflr  Beach  and  all  work  on  the 
Long  Beach  would  be  done  at  Puget 
Sound. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  In  other 
words,  the  private  shipyard  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Quincy  Shipyard,  which  is  the 
one  that  built  the  Long  Beach,  would 
have  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to  bid 
on  that  work? 

Mr.  MAHON.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation we  have,  it  would  not.  Admiral 
Holloway  testified  that  the  conversion 
or  overhaul  of  Long  Beach  would  be  done 
at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) ,  has  analyzed  the  National  Security 
Council  study,  I  presume,  and  he  has 
formed  his  conclusions.  He  has  talked 
about  our  needs  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everybody 
knows  that  our  capability  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  Is  considerable  at  the  present  time. 
Our  Diego  Garcia  base  has  to  be  at  least 
10  to  20  times  the  overall  capacity  of 
what  the  Soviets  have  at  Somalia.  Up 
to  this  time,  I  think,  we  do  not  have  any 
information  whatsoever  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  capacity  to  off-load  one  quart  of 
petroleum  at  Somalia. 
I  do  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 


report  of  the  National  Security  Coimcil 
shows  with  respect  to  overall  naval  pos- 
ture that  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  the  same  number  of  ships  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  four  times  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  rescission  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  CVN-71  carrier.  At 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  expres  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  rescission  of  funds 
for  the  conversion  of  the  cruiser  Long 
Beach  to  an  Aegis  air  defense  ship. 

Funds  were  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  CVN-71  nuclear  carrier  last  year 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  and  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  military  requirement  for  an  ad- 
ditional carrier  of  the  Nimitz  type  has 
been  fully  supported  by  the  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  by  numerous  studies  contained  in  the 
committee's  files. 

For  example,  the  recently  completed 
study  by  the  National  Security  Council 
supports  an  additional  Nimitz-class  car- 
rier. This  study  shows  that,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  CVN-71,  considerable 
risk  exists  in  our  ability  to  keep  a  force 
of  12  carrier  task  groups  in  existence 
during  the  1990's.  As  the  study  points  out, 
to  maintain  12  carriers  during  this  time 
it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  service 
lives  of  all  ForresfoZ-class  carriers  to  45 
years  and  beyond. 

No  aircraft  carrier,  or  other  major 
warship,  has  ever  been  operated  for  45 
years  by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country.  Yet  the  NSC  analysis  showed 
that  a  minimiun  of  12  carrier  task  groups 
are  required  for  both  the  protection  of 
our  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Far  East,  and  in  support  of  our 
NATO  commitments. 

I  stress  that  12  carriers  Is  the  minimum 
number,  not  the  number  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations say  that  this  country  needs. 

The  modern  large-deck  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  is  the  only  effective 
defense  against  the  Soviet  buildup  in 
modem  long  range  naval  Eiircraft  armed 
with  antiship  missiles.  It  is  the  only 
weapon  system  which  can  search  out 
and  sink  enemy  submarines  and  surface 
ships  before  they  can  fire  their  missiles. 
Contrary  to  some  assertions  being  made, 
the  presence  of  a  Soviet  cruise  missile 
threat  makes  the  fast,  highly  capable 
and  highly  survivable  Nimitz-class  car- 
rier a  greater  military  necessity  rather 
than  smaller  less  capable  ships. 

These  conclusions  are  shared  by  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  That  is,  when  the  Navy  must 
maintain  free  sealanes  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  support  of 
Israel  for  example,  opposed  by  the  Soviet 
Navy,  "the  Nimitz  clearly  is  the  most 
cost/effective  option." 

The  Congress  has  not  been  given  a 
creditable  rationale  for  this  far-reaching 
decision  to  weaken  our  naval  forces.  It 
appears  to  be  based  only  on  initial  pro- 
curement costs.  But  procurement  costs 
tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 

Carriers  fight  in  task  forces  which 
provide  mutual  protection  and  offensive 
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study  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
the  survivability  of  the  carriers  in  an  area 
of  the  highest  threat — defined  as  a  power 
projection  mission  against  the  Soviet 
mainland — would  be  in  serious  doubt. 
Considerable  doubt  also  exists  about  the 
survivability  of  the  carrier  in  such  areas 
as  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Nimitz  is  a  ship  that  is  probably  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  its  assigned  tasks  and  too 
capable  for  the  tasks  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  called  on  to  perform. 

Two  administrations,  one  Republican 
and  one  Democratic,  have  recognized  the 
wisdom  of  not  building  another  Nimitz 
carrier.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  concur  in  their  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Procurement 
Shipbuilding  kud  Conversion,  Navy 
committee  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  after 
line  8,  Insert : 

SHIPBUILDING    AND    CONVERSION,    NAVY 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Defence  Appropriation 
Act,   1977,   $452,600,000  are  rescinded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  CIIAPPELL  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Ml-.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chappell  to 
the  commltte  amendment :  In  the  conimlttee 
amendment,  strike  the  sum  "$452,600,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum  "$371,- 
000,000." 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  cannot  entertain  that 
point  of  order.  A  quorum  has  been 
established. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman yielded  for  that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  respond  that  under  the  new  rules, 
on  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  can 
only  be  one  quorum  call  during  debate 
on  this  bill  imtil  the  Chali-  puts  the 
question.  There  has  been  a  quorum 
established  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  the  Chair  has  not  put  the  question 
on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  from  the 
rescission  those  moneys  applicable  to  the 
additional  carrier,  the  CVN-71. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  approach  this  issue 
from  two  standpoints:  First,  the  eco- 
nomics involved  and  second,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint. 

Since  we  are  deahng  with  an  appro- 
priations matter,  I  wish  to  clarify  the 
moneys  we  are  talking  about. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  un- 
less we  go  along  with  this  rescission,  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  $2  billion  in  1978  for 
this  carrier.  That  simply  is  not  true. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  explain 
fully  the  status  of  this  matter,  and  I  take 
this  information  right  from  the  funding 
profile  as  submitted  by  the  Navy  in  its 
fiscal  year  1978  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

They  call  in  fiscal  year  1977  for  $350 
million  for  the  Nimitz  type  carrier. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  point  is  not  in  order.  A  quorum 
has  been  established. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  the  new 
rule.  Could  the  Chairman  explain  It. 
please? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Corman).  The 
Chair  will  state  that  under  rule  XXIII 
clause  2,  the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum 
can  now  only  be  made  when  the  Chair 
puts  the  question.  Since  a  quorum  has 
already  been  established,  under  the  new 
rules  the  point  of  order  cannot  be  enter- 
tained again  until  the  Chair  puts  the 
question  on  a  pending  motion. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas, 
Does  that  mean  that  during  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  succeeding  amend- 
ments a  point  of  order  of  no  quorun) 
cannot  be  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  true.  A  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum  cannot  be  made 
until  the  Chair  puts  the  question  on  an 
amendment  or  motion.  At  that  time  it 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
review  the  figures  sigain.  For  fiscal  year 
1977.  $350  million:  for  1978.  $410  million; 
and  for  1979,  $1.22  billion. 

That  brings  us  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  CVN-71  carrier— $1,983  billion.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Nimitz  type  carrier. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  $350  million  has 
already  been  appropriated  and  all  of  it 
except  $81  million  has  been  obligated, 
which  is  to  say  it  has  been  contracted 
out  for  the  purchase  of  component  parts 
for  the  large  carrier.  So  that  money  is 
already  appropriated,  it  is  already  in  the 
mill. 

When  you  deduct  the  $350  million  that 
is  already  appropriated  and  mostly  obli- 
gated, from  the  tot^l  cost  of  the  carrier, 
that  means  we  have  remaining,  to  pro- 
duce the  larger  Nimitz  class  carrier,  $1.6 
billion. 

The  rescission  suggests  production 
somewhere  in  the  future  of  some  kind  of 
a  small  carrier.  Every  data  sheet  one 
looks  at,  that  has  been  furnished  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shows  that  it 
is  yet  to  be  determined  how  big  it  is  going 
to  be,  what  its  capacitv  is  going  to  be, 
what  its  essential  mission  i.s  going  to 
be,  but  vet  we  see  that  the  minimum  cost 
of  it  wUl  be  $1.25  billion. 

This  is  to  be  a  nonnuclear  carrier. 

Since  a  nuclear  carrier  has  its  own 
energy  within  its  own  core  for  13  years 
then  we  have  to  attribute,  to  the  cost  of 
the  nonnuclear  carrier.  13  vears  of  fuel. 
According  to  Admiral  Rickover  that 
woul(^.  be  $330  million  worth  of  fuel. 

So  when  we  add  to  the  "mini"  or 
"midi"  carrier,  that  is  the  nonnuclear 
carrier,  its  cost  of  Si.?5  billion,  the  cost 
of  the  fuel.  $330  million,  then  we  come 


up  with  $1.58  billion  as  the  cost  of  that 
carrier. 

Yet  it  only  takes  $1.6  billion  to  go 
ahead  and  complete  the  super  carrier. 

I  think  commonsense  dictates  to  us 
that  if  we  can  get  a  big  carrier  for  es- 
sentially the  same  price  and  it  will  be 
able  to  do  three  times  the  work  of  the 
other  carrier  and  which  can  operate  un- 
der conditions  which  the  other  carrier 
cannot,  then  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  best  served  by  the  construc- 
tion of  this  type  of  carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sikes.  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chappell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  lot  said  about  who  is  for  this 
carrier  and  who  is  against.  We  have 
heard  some  discussion  here  today  about 
the  National  Security  Council  report, 
but  what  the  Members  have  really  been 
hearing  about  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's interpretation  of  what  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  said. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  I  hap- 
pen to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  National  Security  Council's  re- 
port and  I  have  seen  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  I  can  tell  the 
Members  unequivocably  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  misled  this  Con- 
gress in  what  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  said.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  that.  I  can  point  to  the  page  where 
the  statistics,  the  facts  and  the  figures 
were  incomplete  and  different  from  what 
the  National  Security  Council  actually 
said.  The  National  Security  Coimcil 
came  up  with  three  alternatives.  Two  of 
those  alternatives  included  the  carrier — 
that  is  the  big  carrier — and  one  did  not. 
But  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  want  to  point  out  who  supports  the 
big  carrier,  who  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
it.  and  who  is  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
moment  the  Department  of  Defense  says 
we  ought  not  to  go  forward  with  the  big 
carrier,  and  we  are  going  to  hear  some- 
body. I  am  sure,  say  here  today  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  actually  is 
not  behind  this  carrier.  I  want  to  refer 
the  Members  to  page  44  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  this  very  point  when 
Mr.  GiAiMO  asked  Admiral  Holloway 
about  his  personal  opinion.  Here  is  what 
he  said.  He  said, 

I  have  to  say  that  1  fully  support,  as  the 
author  of  the  V/STOL  program,  eventually 
getting  V/STOL  carriers.  But  I  also  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Glaimo.  my  personal  views  are  that 
I  would  prefer  to  see  a  carrier  In  this  year's 
budget  rather  than  carriers  downstream. 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  is  my 
own  personal  view. 

Who  else  thinks  we  ought  to  have  this 
carrier?  Admiral  Turner  who  is  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  charge  of 
air  warfare  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  his  personal  and  professional  opin- 
ion was  that  this  carrier  absolutely 
should  be  built.  The  same  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Admiral  Doyle,  who  is  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  sur- 
face warfare,  and  so  is  it  the  opinion  of 
Admiral  Petersen,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 


Let  me  also  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  a  very  impressive  analysis  of  the 
two  alternatives  as  outlined  by  Admiral 
Rickover.  He  points  out  that  the  CVN- 
71.  which  is  the  big  carrier,  would  have 
the  following  substantially  superior  mili- 
tary characteristics  compared  to  the 
tentative  baseline  characteristics  of  the 
cost  constrained  CVX  conceptual  design: 

First.  All  of  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  exist,  including  nuclear  cores 
capable  of  providing  13  years  of  normal 
operation.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  cores  contain  the  equiv- 
alent of  11  million  barrels  of  oil.  At  to- 
day's prices  it  would  cost  about  $330  mil- 
lion to  buy  and  deliver  this  much  oil  to 
the  conventional  carrier. 

Second.  Capacity  to  carry  and  support 
a  50 -percent  larger  air  wing. 

Third.  Capacity  for  ^Imost  three  times 
the  aircraft  ammunition  and  more  than 
four  times  the  aircraft  fuel. 

Fourth.  Four  catapults  and  four  ele- 
vators in  lieu  of  two  each  for  the  CVX. 
which  provides  greater  mission  reliability 
and  at  least  twice  the  aircraft  launch 
rate.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  fiscal  year  1979  aircraft  carrier 
will  operate  with  aircraft  which  require 
catapulting  for  a  number  of  years,  even 
if  V/STOL  aircraft  eventually  replace 
catapult-launched  aircraft  for  first-line 
missions.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  improved  tech- 
nology planned  for  V/STOL  aircraft 
would  also  improve  the  performance  of 
catapult-launched  aircraft,  making  it 
difficult  for  V/STOL  aircraft  to  outper- 
form catapult-launched  aircraft  of  the 
same  vintage. 

Fifth.  Better  sea-keeping  capabilities. 

Sixth.  About  foui'  knots  greater  speed. 

Seventh.  Four  propulsion  shafts  in  lieu 
of  two  for  the  CVX. 

He  concludes  that  the  study  which  has 
been  made  by  the  National  Security 
Council  and  others  also  concluded  that  a 
carrier  of  this  size  could  not  serve  effec- 
tively in  the  multipurpose  sea-control 
role  again  because  too  few  aircraft  can 
be  accommodated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  As  I  said 
earlier,  our  Seapower  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  very  subject,  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of  having  author- 
izing committees,  because  they  can  spend 
more  time  on  specific  studies  and  can  get 
the  more  definite,  specific  information 
that  is  usually  needed.  We  met  for  16 
half-day  sessions  discussing  this  carrier 
and  we  got  a  lot  of  information  and  non- 
information  out  of  witnesses  that  ap- 
peared before  us.  We  could  not  find  a 
single  naval  officer  who  would  support 
the  idea  of  not  building  the  nuclear  ship 
or  building  a  nonnuclear  carrier  in  place 
of  the  nuclear  carrier. 

Admittedly,  the  administration's  offi- 
cial position  was  for  a  nonnuclear  car- 
rier or  at  least  to  strike  this  Nimitz  car- 
rier from  any  consideration  this  year. 
But  we  asked  the  Navy:  Is  there  not 
somebody  you  can  send  here  that  can 
support  the  position  which  you  are  advo- 


cating, the  official  position?  And  they 
just  did  not  have  anybody  they  could 
find  who  would  support  it. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  saying  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Hol- 
loway. does  not  support  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Yes,  he  officially 
supports  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  but  the  point  I  am  just  getting 
around  to,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me.  is  that  in  each  instance  we  asked  the 
naval  officers  to  give  us  their  own  per- 
sonal opinion  as  professional  men 
whether  this  action  was  right,  and  in 
each  case  they  said  that  we  must  have 
another  Nimitz  carrier. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  certainly  did  not  have 
any  qualms  or  any  equivocation  when  he 
testified  on  this  point  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations.  He 
was  very  much  in  support  of  the  position 
of  the  administration  and  he  supported 
the  two  smaller  carriers  the  President 
wants. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  He  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, or  sailor  rather,  and  he  was  backing 
up  the  President's  position.  But  this  is 
what  he  said  on  February  23.  Admiral 
Holloway  said: 

I  know  of  no  rationale  of  cancellation  of 
the  CVN  by  the  President. 

He  said  on  the  same  day: 

I  think  the  CVN-71  is  the  most  survivable 
ship  by  a  factor  of  2  or  3  of  any  ship  that 
floats  on  the  water  today. 

We  had  testimony  from  Vice  Admiral 
Doyle,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Surface,  and  Vice  Admiral 
Peterson,  Commander,  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command,  and  Vice  Admiral 
Turner,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Air,  as  well  as  Admiral  Hollo- 
way. and  all  of  them,  when  they  were 
asked  their  personal  opinion  as  to  wheth- 
er this  ship  should  be  canceled,  said  no, 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  this  ship  over  a 
non-nuclear-powered  ship. 

I  would  hope  this  House  would  heed 
their  advice  and  retain  this  superiority 
we  have  over  the  Russians  in  this  field. 
They  are  ahead  of  us  in  many  aresis. 
They  are  ahead  of  us  in  submarines,  they 
are  ahead  of  us  in  cruisers  but  we  are 
ahead  of  them  in  the  large  nuclear-pow- 
ered carriers  and  I  hope  and  pray  we  will 
stay  ahead. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out  among  other  things 
that  as  our  forces  have  been  forced  to 
withdraw  into  an  iimer  perimeter  de- 
fending this  Nation  we  have  had  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  aircraft  carrier. 
The  aircraft  carrier,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  has 
just  said,  is  the  cutting  edge,  the  factor 
that  gives  us  superiority  over  the  Rus- 
sian Navy. 

I  would  like  to  recite  from  the  Charac- 
teristics Study  Group  Report  out  of  the  ' 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
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Department  of  the  Navy, 
ary  19,  1976,  and  certainly 
have  not  changed  since 
time.  I  will  just  quote  two 
that.  It  states : 
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Then  the  report  goes  on  to 
elusions,  and  I  would  like 
three    of    these    conclusions 
made  in  this  report  out  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Carriers    significantly    smallc^ 
Nimitz  Class  cannot  support 
minimum  number  and  types  ol 
quired    to   perform    missions    a  one 
presence  of  an  air  threat.  Nimiti 
provide  more  than  twice  the 
blllty  of  the  smallest  practical 
ered  alternative. 
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It  further  states: 

JVimifs  size  carriers  have  mof-e 
to  Incorporate  changes  In 
may  be  required  during  the  lif( 
due  to  changes  in  the  threat 
nologlcal  developments. 

Third,  for  a  three-carrier  procijrement 
gram,  the  coct  of  three  modifiec 
carriers  Is  about  the  same  as  the 
of    the    smallest    sized 
developed. 
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Now,  all  last  year  every  njtval 
that  appeared  before  our 
everything  I  have  heard  froi^ 
of  Naval  Operations  prior 
has  indicated  that  they  favor 
class  carrier  because  cost-w 
more  effective,  versatility-wi^e 
more  effective.  It  is  needed 
the  edge  we  have  over  the  Ebviet 
It  is  only  at  this  moment  wlfen 
ministration  comes  up  and 
inate  the  Nimitz  carriers 
some  who  come  for\vard  and 
need  to  have  a  smaller  aircraft 

This  Congress  has  told 
need  a  nuclear-powered  fleet 
do  not  have  to  rely  on  oil 
that  we  do  not  have  to  retiirn 
so  we  can  maintain  a  continuous 
in  future  wars  and  not 
to  the  hazards  of  delay  in 
port,  or  have  to  keep  pace 
oilers. 

I  think  we  would  be  makii^g 
mistake  at  this  time  with  th 
have  from  the  Soviet  Navy  i; 
rescind  this  Nimitz-claiss  carr 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairrian 
to  strike  the  requisite  numb^ 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
have  heard  against  the  rescisiion 
support  comes  from  the  adrr  irals 
would  love  to  continue  busi  less 
but  two  Commanders  in  Chie 
Ford  and  President  Carter, 
requested  this  rescission. 

The  two  Secretaries  of 
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Def(  nse.  Secre- 


tary Brown  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld, 
have  both  supported  this  rescission,  be- 
cause they  know  where  the  Russian 
threat  is.  They  know  the  vulnerability 
of  a  large  Nimitz-type  aircraft  carrier. 
They  know  our  security  needs.  They  re- 
ceive the  reports  from  our  intelligence 
departments.  They  know  what  the  future 
threat  is. 

They  feel  we  need  two  small  aircraft 
carriers  that  can  be  easily  dispersed, 
rather  than  one  large  sitting  duck.  This 
is  what  we  are  debating. 

We  are  discussing  a  rescission  of  $81 
million,  but  that  $81  million  will  commit 
us  to  over  $2  billion  for  another  aircraft 
carrier  which  we  cannot  possibly  receive 
until  1984.  If  this  rescission  passes,  if 
we  go  to  the  smaller  aircraft  carriers, 
we  will  increase  not  only  the  capability 
of  our  Navy  by  giving  them  additional 
ships,  but  also,  most  important  and  more 
Important,  give  us  a  greater  shipbuilding 
capability  for  the  smaller  aircraft  car- 
riers can  be  built  at  several  different 
shipyards.  Right  now  we  can  only  build 
this  CVN  carrier  at  Newport  News.  They 
have  problems  there,  as  was  stated  in 
earlier  debate.  The  present  CVN-70  is 
almost  2  years  behind  schedule  right  now, 
with  further  delays  down  the  road.  If  we 
approve  the  CVN-71,  we  are  speaking  of 
1984  or  later  and  we  might  be  talking 
about  an  additional  $2  billion.  We  may 
be  talking  about  a  larger  figure  because 
of  inflation  and  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  ships  now. 
This  is  what  our  two  Presidents  have 
said  and  that  is  why  they  have  recom- 
mended this  rescission;  not  to  destroy  our 
Navy.  We  will  have  12  aircraft  carriers. 
We  will  have  the  4  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers,  but  we  do  need  to 
change  our  course  and  this  rescission  will 
help  us  to  build  a  bigger  and  better 
Navy  to  be  able  to  protect  our  interests. 
We  are  losing  our  land  bases  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  the  reason  for  aircraft 
carriers,  to  give  us  those  ba.ses.  We  have 
had  discussions  of  the  planes  the  smaller 
aircraft  carriers  would  carry.  The  small 
aircraft  carriers  would  be  able  to  take 
the  new  F-18  fighter,  the  new  A-18  at- 
tack aircraft,  and  the  new  S-3A  antisub- 
marine warfare  aircraft. 

So,  we  are  not  just  limited  to  just  the 
V/STOL  aircraft  which  will  be  carried 
by  the  smaller  aircraft  carriers.  What  we 
are  saying  now  is,  let  us  stop  building  any 
future  large  type  carriers  which  could  be 
big  sitting  ducks.  They  are  vulnerable  to 
the  Russian  weaponry,  and  let  us  look  to 
a  modern  Navy  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
our  dollars  wisely  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  able  statement. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  infer  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  carriers  which  we 
have  now.  We  propose  to  use  them  up 
into  the  next  century,  and  they  are  very 
valuable  to  us.  But,  bear  in  mind  that 
ships  cost  money.  We  talk  about  Nimitz- 
class  carrier  we  are  rescinding  here  to- 
day costing  about  $2  billion,  but  the  gen- 
tleman will  remember  that  there  have 


been  billions  of  dollars  of  overrun  in  the 
cost  of  Navy  ships,  and  probably  the  cost 
of  the  Nimitz-cl&ss  carrier  which  we  are 
rescinding  would  cost  far  more  than  esti- 
mated today  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future 
by  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

I  just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  making  a  very  eloquent  and  incisive 
statement  in  regard  to  the  situation. 
What  we  want  is  a  more  modern  Navy, 
a  Navy  that  is  better  dispersed.  What  we 
want  is  better  control  of  the  oceans,  and 
this  is  what  two  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  two  Commanders  in  Chief,  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  have  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  comments  to  some  comments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Chappell)  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
carrier  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
CVV.  I  think  the  numbers  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  was  using  are  cor- 
rect, that  the  present  CVN-71,  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  that  Is  $1.98  billion.  The 
cost  of  the  first  CW  is  indeed  $1.25  bil- 
lion, but  where  the  costs  become  vei7 
hazy  and  very  cloudy  is  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  wants  to  add  an- 
other $350  million  for  the  oil. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  that.  The  first 
is  that  we  do  not  really  know  what  the 
cost  of  the  oil  is  going  to  be  in  the  future, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  $350  million  needed 
for  oil.  The  gentleman  quoted  from  Ad- 
miral Rickover  where  he  said  that  the 
CVN-71  will  save  11  million  barrels  of 
oil.  Eleven  million  barrels  of  oil  at  the 
current  market  price  of  oil,  $11  to  $13.50, 
ruas  to  about  $126  million  to  $146  mil- 
lion. 

The  CVV  is  a  lot  smaller  than  the 
CVN-71.  The  cost  of  the  oil  for  the  CVV 
is  going  to  be  less  than  $126  million  to 
$146  million. 

Now,  there  may  be  an  added  cost  of 
getting  the  oil  from  the  shore  to  the 
carrier,  and  I  did  notice  that  the  quote 
from  Admiral  Rickover  cited  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  oil  but  the  cost  of  getting  it 
to  the  carrier,  but  we  do  not  know  about 
that.  The  design  of  the  CW  is  going  to 
be  done  specifically  to  avoid  or  to  mini- 
mize replenishment  costs. 

So  the  point,  I  think,  is  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  anywhere  near  the  cost 
of  $350  million  to  supply  oil  to  that 
smaller  carrier,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
nuclear  carrier,  CVN-71,  is  greater  than 
the  CW.  That  is  not  counting  the  fol- 
low-on costs,  because  the  second  car- 
rier— and  they  plan  to  build  two  CWs — 
the  second  CVV  will  cost  about  $1  billion. 
So,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  cost 
of  two  carriers  at  a  cost  of  $2.25  billion 
as  opposed  to  one  carrier  at  a  cost  of 
$1.98  billion. 

In  other  words,  for  a  little  bit  more 
money  we  get  two  of  the  smaller  carriers 
rather  than  one  of  the  larger  carriers. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  buy  all  nuclear  carriers  or  all 
conventional  carriers.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  both  nuclear  carriers  and  conven- 
tional carriers  now.  The  question  is,  what 
is  the  proper  mix?  And  In  that  context. 
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what  is  the  proper  thing  to  buy  next? 
Is  it  proper  to  buy  a  big  nuclear  carrier, 
or  is  it  proper  to  buy  a  couple  of  smaller 
conventional  carriers? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson). 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
argument  to  be  that  two  smaller,  less 
expensive  carriers  are  more  desirable  to 
the  Navy's  need  than  one  large,  more 
expensive  carrier? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  can  I 
then  draw  from  that  argument  that  the 
gentleman  will  support  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  two  smaller  car- 
riers when  these  come  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
will  be  very  pleasantly  surprised. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  geritleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  we  are  using  an  oil-burning  ship,  we 
also  must  have  a  supply  vessel  in  order 
to  resupply,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to 
add  that  cost  in  to  the  total  cost;  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  addition,  the  oil  sup- 
plier, is  going  to  be  a  slower  vessel, 
which  then  slows  down  the  aircraft 
carrier  which  relies  on  that  oil  far  slower 
than  a  nuclear  carrier  would  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
indeed  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
how  many  more  oilers  are  going  to  be 
needed  as  we  expand  the  fleet  of  carriers 
if  we  go  in  the  direction  of  these  smaller 
kinds  of  carriers. 

All  I  know  is  that  the  estimates  that 
we  are  going  to  need  one  more  additional 
oiler  for  every  small  carrier  is  not  right; 
that  Is  an  excessive  amount.  We  are 
going  to  need  some  additional  oiler 
capability,  but  we  are  not  going  to  need 
it  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  So  the  estimate 
of  $350  million  which  we  are  talking 
about,  for  purchasing  and  supplying  oil 
to  these  smaller  carriers,  is  a  figure  which 
is  too  high. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  we  have  a  slower  oil  delivery 
vessel,  that  becomes  morfe  vulnerable  to 
attack,  and  if  it  goes  down,  what  is  the 
aircraft  carrier  relying  upon? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  problem  is  that  even 
the  nuclear  carriers  rely  on  these  slower 
ships  for  replenishment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  not  as  greatly? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  as  greatly.  But  still, 
when  we  are  talking  about  conflict,  we 
are  talking  about  the  need  for  resupply 
anywhere  from  every  10  days  to  4V2  days. 
The  carriers  off  the  shore  of  Vietnam, 
which  were  not  even  moving,  had  to  be 
resupplied  with  airplane  fuel  and  with 


ammimition  every  41/2  days.  So  it  de- 
pends upon  the  level  of  conflict.  It  might 
be  every  10  days.  It  might  be  every  414 
days.  But  still  the  carriers,  just  by  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  are  very,  very  de- 
pendent upon  replenishment  ships. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sexberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  . 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman,  I  take  it,  is  arguing  that  the 
small  carriers  take  the  place  of  and 
perform  the  mission  of  the  large  carrier; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  saying  the  following  things:  I  am 
saying,  first  of  all,  that  nuclear  carriers 
like  the  CVN-71  are  more  expensive  than 
the  smaller  carriers;  but  I  am  also  say- 
ing that  the  nuclear  carriers  are  more 
capable  than  the  smaller  carriers. 

I  concede  the  point  the  gentleman  was 
making  in  the  well  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  the  greater  capability  of  big  nu- 
clear carriers.  If  we  are  only  going  to 
buy  one  carrier,  then  I  think  we  might 
want  to  examine  the  question  about 
whether  the  added  co.st  is  worth  the 
added  benefits  because  I  think  clearly 
there  is  an  added  cost  and  there  is  an 
added  benefit.  If  we  are  buying  only  one 
of  those  ships,  it  might  well  be  that  on 
examining  the  added  costs  and  benefits 
we  decide  we  ought  to  buy  the  nuclear 
carrier. 

Mr.  CHAPPEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  finish  answering  the  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  can  get  some  more 
time  if  it  is  needed. 

But  the  question  is  not  what  we  should 
buy  if  we  are  buying  one  carrier  but  what 
is  the  mix  of  the  ships  we  are  going  to 
have  in  our  inventory?  When  we  look  at 
the  mix,  there  are  two  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  factor  is  the  quahty 
of  the  ships,  and  the  second  factor  is  the 
quantity  of  the  ships.  Our  greatest  need 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  right  now  is  for  quan- 
tity of  ships.  We  have  too  few  ships. 

We  have  a  greater  quality  of  ships  than 
the  Soviets  do,  so  our  greatest  need  right 
now  is  for  quantity.  If  we  are  asking, 
"What  should  our  next  purchase  be?"  I 
say  it  should  not  be  the  nuclear  carrier, 
the  CVN-71;  it  should  be  two  of  the 
smaller  ships  so  we  can  go  for  greater 
quantity,  even  though  the  quality  is  not 
as  great  in  those  smaller  ships. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  one  quick  point,  if  I  may.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is, 
I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  budget  issue 
paper  entitled  "Planning  U.S.  General 
Purpose  Forces:  The  Navy"  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am,  yes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is 


familiar  with  this  statement  that  appears 
on  page  73  and  is  headed  "Carriers  In 
The  National  Security  Council  Option." 
This  is  part  of  the  appendix: 

The  NSC  option  apparently  assumes  that 
a  level  of  twelve  carriers  allows  for  requisite 
projection  in  both  Europe  and  the  Third 
World.  It  also  assumes  that  a  saturation  at- 
tack may  take  place  even  where  the  Navy  Is 
seeking  to  maintain  free  allied  transit  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sealanes.  Given 
these  assumptions,  carrier  effectiveness  again 
becomes  a  function  of  sortie  generation 
capability.  The  Nimitz  clearly  Is  the  more 
cost/effective  option  fcr  a  one-carrier 
purchase. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  "sea  control"  Navy, 
VSS  ships  could  play  an  Important  role  In 
the  NSC  option,  and  Indeed  do  so.  However, 
the  observation  made  above  about  that  ship 
apply  to  the  NSC  option :  In  Its  present  con- 
ceptual form  and  technology  state,  the  VSS 
Is  a  good  substitute  fcr  the  strike  cruiser, 
but  not  for  a  fixed-wing  aircraft  carrier. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Is  that  the  VSS  or  the 
CW? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  CW. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put 
the  argument  as  I  see  it.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  is 
correct  in  saying  that  a  nuclear  carrier 
is  better  than  a  conventional  carrier 
and  that  a  nuclear  carrier  is  better  in 
a  very  high-intensity  conflict  kind  of  en- 
vironment, but  a  nuclear  carrier  costs 
more  than  a  conventional  carrier. 

I  think  all  those  things  are  true,  and 
if  we  were  going  to  buy  one  ship,  then  I 
think  we  would  be  examining  whether 
the  additional  cost  is  worth  the  addi- 
tional benefit.  In  that  case  we  might 
very  well  decide  that  the  additional  cost 
was  worth  the  additional  benefit  and  we 
would  go  ahead  and  buy  it. 

But  our  problem  is  the  lack  of  num- 
bers of  ships.  We  need  more  presence. 
We  need  to  have  more  visibility  than  we 
have,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that  we 
need  more  ships. 

A  CVN-71,  no  matter  how  capable  it 
is,  can  only  be  in  one  place  at  one  time, 
and  that  is  the  problem.  We  need  to  have 
more  capabihty  to  get  into  more  places. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  the  CVV  is  not  going 
to  be  as  capable  in  a  high-threat  area  as 
the  CVN-71,  but  we  already  have  four 
nuclear  carriers,  and  who  knows,  we 
may  eventually  buy  more  nuclear  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is:  What 
are  we  going  to  buy  next?  The  item  we 
ought  to  buy  next  is  two  more  small 
carriers. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rescission  of  the  funds  for  the  Nimitz- 
class  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 

During  the  debates  last  year  on  the 
fiscal  year  1977  defense  appropriations 
bill  on  this  fioor  I  offered  an  amendment 
deleting  the  funds  to  provide  long  lead- 
time  procurement  for  this  same  carrier 
on  the  grounds  that  President  Ford  has 
not  included  this  ship  in  his  original 
budget  request.  This  year  it  is  even  more 
of  the  same  story. 

A  current  National  Security  Council 
study  has  concluded  that  the  future  So- 
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It  is  now  obvious  that  the 
of  Defense  decided  to  reverse 
a  study  of  the  National  Se(^urity 
cil  report.  This  led  to  the 
istration's  submittal  of  this 
is  fully  supported  by  President 
Secretary  Brown,  and  Admii  al 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera tidns 
tioned  a  moment  earlier.  My 
to  the  1977  defense  aDprot|riations 
received  179  votes.  With  all 
of  the  National  Security  Cduncil 
that  has  accumulated  sincn 
our  vote  should  today  approach 
nimlty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
ments  in  favor  of  approvinf 
sion.   But  there  are  those 
argue  that  we  need  more 
riers  in  order  to  put  to 
nuclear  task  forces.  The 
two  nuclear  carriers,  the  Enterprise 
the  Nimitz,  at  sea,  with  ano 
Eisenhower  and  the  Viiison. 
Ing  ways.  This  will  give  th« 
conventional  and  four  nucliiar 
carriers,  which,  under  prese|it 
capable  of  operating  into 
tury.  Thus,  the  question 
how  to  provide  the  Navy  ' 
ships  to  perform  its  mission. 
me  that  the  National  Security 
study  is  a  step  in  the  right 
provide  more  ships  so  that 
aviation  assets  can  be  better 
at  sea.  That  is  really  what 
Security  Council  review  an^ 
all  about.  That  is  all  it  said 
make  a  specific  recommendation 
spect  to  Nimitz-class  carriers 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairinan 
refer  to  the  letter  of  the 
Defense  to  our  distinguished 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( 
under  date  of  March  2,  1977. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  ne^d 
tion  capability  In  more  places 
than  would  result  if  our 
voted  to  expensive  large  CVNs 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  w 
Ford  and  Secretary  Rumsfeljl 
is  what  President  Carter 
Brown  said.  That  is  what 
Security  Council  review  and 

Let  me  also.  Mr.  Chairmati 
last  paragraph  of  Secretary 
ter  to  the  chairman.  He  says 

1  want  to  a<5sure  you  that  I 
programs  In  detail  with  the 
to  his  deci-?lons  on  the  FY  78 
today  I  have  discussed  the 
and   be    reiterated    the    view 
those  decisions.  Accordingly,  we 
ommend  the  approval  of  the 
tions  with  respect  to  the  CVli- 
U.S.S.  Long  Beach  AEGIS 
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The  full  cost  of  the 
powered  carrier  is  more 
lion.  This  is  almost  twice 
estimated  as  required  to  build 
of  two  smaller,  conventionally 
CW's.  This  means  that 
amount  of  money  the  Navy 
riers  instead  of  one  and 
time  makes  a  move  into  thif 
STOL  aircraft.  We  all  know 
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the  Congress  takes  the  initiative  in  forc- 
ing the  V/STOL  development,  it  may 
be  many  years  before  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  important  technological  ca- 
pability. The  United  States  must  move 
ahead  rapidly  if  we  are  to  catch  the 
Soviets  in  this  area.  The  two  CW's  are 
a  critical  transitory  link  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burlison 
of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  one  more  word  about  the 
fimds  involved  in  this  rescission. 

Of  the  $350  million  appropriated  last 
year  for  advance  procurement  of  nuclear 
components,  $269  million  has  been  ob- 
ligated. This  is  not  a  waste  of  money 
because  these  components  can  be  used  as 
nuclear  spares  for  the  other  Nimitz-cl&ss 
carriers  which  will  be  operating  in  the 
fleet.  This  rescission  is  addressing  about 
$71  million  that  has  not  been  obligated 
for  the  CVN's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  short-term 
budgetary  aspect,  failure  to  approve  this 
rescission  will  create  a  drastic  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1978  funding.  Unless  we 
abrogate  the  full  funding  concept,  an 
additional  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978 
is  required  to  complete  the  CVN-71. 

This  is  $1.8  billion  that  both  Presidents 
and  their  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  say  we  do 
not  need  in  the  interests  of  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  to  take 
their  judgment  on  this  matter  and  ap- 
prove this  rescission  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberlinc, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burlison 
of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White) 
made  the  statement  which  implied  or  in 
which  the  gentleman  inferred  that  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  operating  car- 
riers is  for  use  in  the  event  of  war  with 
a  supcrcarrier;  namely,  Russia.  But  as 
I  understand  it,  none  of  our  aircraft 
carriers  are  considered  to  be  part  of  any 
strategic  weapons  system.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman's question  in  a  different  form  was 
addressed  directly  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council's  report.  What  it  said  was 
that  the  Seven  Seas  are  big  and  that 
with  less  than  500  ships  we  cannot  patrol 
those  Seven  Seas.  We  need  more  ships 
so  as  to  disperse  our  seapower.  The  two 
V/  STOL  carriers  will  be  in  twice  as  many 
places  at  tlie  same  time  as  one  Nimitz 
type  carrier.  That  is  all  the  National  Se- 
curity Council's  review  said.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  Clearly,  in  my  mind,  this  House 
should  accept  the  recommendations  of 
our  last  two  Presidents  and  our  last  two 


Secretaries  of  Defense  and  accept  this 
rescission  and  move  on  to  the  V/STOL 
Carriers 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida   (Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  after 
all  the  argimient  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  that  the  De- 
fense subcommittee  was  practically 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  statement 
of  the  CNO.  When  he  came  before  us  to 
state  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
A^imitz-class  carrier  or  the  rescission  of 
it  in  favor  of  the  CW's. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  as  a  result  of  his  appearance  there 
the  committee  did  not  vote  to  rescind 
the  Nimitz  type,  it  was  a  tie  vote,  the 
committee  refused  to  rescind. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  referring  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  The  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  And  that 
the  full  committee  did  vote  to  rescind? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  the  full  committee  did  vote  to  re- 
scind by  a  single  vote. 

That  is  the  extent  to  which  the  argu- 
ment was  effective.  As  far  as  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  as 
far  as  the  Defense  subcommittee  are 
concerned,  it  was  not  effective  in  that  it 
did  not  vote  to  rescind  and  it  did  not  so 
recommend  to  the  full  committee. 

The  reason  for  the  CW  is  to  accom- 
modate the  V/STOL  aircraft  which  cer- 
tainly is  on  the  horizon.  When  I  say  on 
the  horizon,  I  mean  way  out  on  the  hori- 
zon because  even  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  say  it  will  not  be  available  until 
1985  and  the  worst  estimates  say  it  will 
not  be  available  until  about  1990.  So  we 
are  not  going  to  need  that  carrier  for 
that  purpose  until  that  time  but  we  are 
certainly  going  to  need  other  exhibitions 
of  sea  power  which  onlv  the  Nimitz-class 
carrier  can  give  us  in  the  interim  period. 
In  that  time  we  can  have  a  carrier  that 
will  do  everything  with  the  conventional 
aircraft  available  today  that  the  two 
CW's  can  and  they  are  going  to  cost 
more  than  the  Nimitz-class  carrier  does 
at  the  present  time. 

Those  are  the  reasons  it  is  important 
to  go  ahead  now.  The  only  thing  we  have 
now  in  terms  of  the  CW  is  a  gleam  in 
the  Navy's  eye.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
drawing  boards.  Characteristic  after 
characteristic  is  not  even  known,  and 
cannot  be  developed  because  they  do  not 
know  what  they  want  on  it.  They  tell  us 
it  will  take  $100  million  plus  in  additional 
cost  for  the  CW  to  provide  the  necessary 
components  and  conventional  restrain- 
ing gear  so  that  in  the  meantime,  before 
the  V/STOL  becomes  available,  we  can 
put  conventional  aircraft  on  It. 

The  Nimitz  is  something  we  know 
about,  that  we  have  the  specifications 
for,  that  we  can  build  and  can  have 
available  in  case  of  an  emergency  be- 
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tween  now  and  those  out  years  when  we 
have  the  V/STOL. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  . 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  During  the  course 
of  the  past  2  months  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  held  hearings 
in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Every  witness,  including  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  testified  that 
in  their  personal  and  professional  opin- 
ions it  was  important  that  a  fourth  Nim- 
itz-class aircraft  carrier  be  constructed. 
Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  it  is  the 
administration's  view  that  the  CVN-71 
should  not  be  built,  and  that  in  future 
years  smaller  aircraft  carriers  should  be 
constructed. 

In  testimony  on  March  2,  1977,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  made  two 
principal  arguments  in  support  of  this 
decision.  The  Secretary  said  that  his  de- 
cision was  based  first,  on  a  desire  to  at- 
tain greater  flexibility  through  the  con- 
struction of  several  small  carriers,  and 
second,  on  cost  savings  represented  by 
the  construction  of  the  small  aircraft 
carriers. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  how  many  air- 
craft carriers  would  he  recommend  be 
Included  in  the  fleet,  considering  the 
threat,  mission  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
fiscal  constraints  under  which  we  must 
all  operate.  The  Secretary  indicated  that 
he  was  not  at  this  time  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  question.  In  my  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  question  of  the  CVN  imless  a  decision 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  ship  re- 
quirements of  the  Navy. 

Every  Defense  study  and,  indeed,  the 
official  position  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  that 
we  need  13  aircraft  carriers  in  order  to 
meet  oiu-  commitments.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  force  level,  we  need  only 
one  additional  aircraft  carrier  between 
today  and  the  year  2000.  One  additional 
carrier  is  all  we  need  to  satisfy  our  car- 
rier requirements  through  the  year  2000. 
We  do  not  need  several  small  carriers 
but  only  one  additional  carrier.  Clearly 
it  makes  sense  to  build  one  Nimitz  air- 
craft carrier  to  meet  our  long-term 
needs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
costs.  It  has  been  said  that  the  CVN-71 
would  cost  $2.3  billion  in  1979  dollars. 
This  statement  is  inaccurate.  Evidence 
submitted  in  hearings  before  the  Sea- 
power Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  clearly  established 
that  a  fourth  CVN  would  cost  $1.98  bil- 
lion in  1979  dollars.  The  CVN-71  would 
cost  $2.3  billion  only  if  this  Congress 
chose  to  interrupt  the  construction  of 
this  ship.  A  new  version  of  a  smaller  car- 
rier would  cost  a  minimiun  of  $1.3  billion. 
In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Secretary  Brown  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  very  likely  that 
the  real  cost  of  the  smaller  carrier  would 
exceed  this  $1.3  billion  figure.  Moreover, 


in  a  January  1976  study  completed  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  was 
concluded  that  any  model  of  this  smaller 
carrier  would  cost  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 
It  was  also  concluded  that  three  small 
aircraft  carriers  would  cost  roughly  the 
same  number  of  dollars  as  three  Nimitz 
aircraft  carriers. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  the  aircraft 
carriers,  the  administration  did  not  con- 
sider fuel  costs.  The  price  of  a  Nimitz 
aircraft  carrier,  of  course,  includes  fuel 
for  13  years.  In  determining  the  cost  of 
the  smaller  conventional-powered  air- 
craft carrier,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine substantial  fuel  costs  that  would 
be  incurred.  A  conventional  carrier  con- 
sumes approximately  11  million  barrels 
of  fuel  over  a  13 -year  period.  As  of  July 
8,  1975,  the  Navy  paid  $16.38  for  fuel  per 
barrel.  The  cost  to  buy  this  fuel,  and  the 
cost  to  store  and  deliver  11  million  bar- 
rels of  fuel  would  equal  approximately 
$340  million.  In  addition  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  approximately  $250  million 
has  been  expended  in  long-lead  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  CVN-71.  A  re- 
versal of  our  commitment  to  build  this 
carrier  would  result  in  the  loss  of  sub- 
stantial moneys  although  some  part  of 
these  funds  would  be  saved  by  retaining 
purchases  made  for  replacement  of  pres- 
ent nuclear  systems  in  future  years. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  a  smaller  car- 
rier is  not  significantly  cheaper  than  the 
far  more  effective  Nimitz  aircraft  car- 
rier. Indeed  a  smaller  carrier  is  not  a 
good  buy  in  terms  of  dollars  or  in  terms 
of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
clude by  saying  we  are  not  here  voting 
on  a  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  a  Nimitz  carrier  or  two  CW's.  In- 
evitably we  will  have  the  two  CW's 
when  the  V/STOL  is  available.  I  urge 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  We  need 
the  Nimitz  carrier  now  and  the  two 
CW's  later. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  question 
was  very  well  stated  just  a  moment  ago. 
We  need  the  Nimitz-class  carrier  now. 
The  question  of  how  many  and  when 
we  will  need  the  smaller  carriers  will 
have  to  be  determined  later  by  Con- 
gress. It  cannot  be  determined  today. 
We  know  we  need  the  Nimitz  carrier  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  built. 

A  vote  for  rescission  simply  means  we 
marched  up  the  hill  last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  improve  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses and  now  we  will  be  turning  around 
and  marching  downhill,  slowing  down 
and  stretching  out  the  effort  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  America. 

We  should  have  both  the  Nimitz  car- 
rier and  the  small  carriers.  We  cannot 
have  both  now  but  we  can  have  the 
Nimitz  carrier.  A  vote  for  rescission 
simply  means  a  backward  step. 

We  need  more  ships,  not  fewer.  We 
know  something  about  the  growing  num- 
ber and  capacity  of  the  Russian  sub- 
marines. Their  ship  modernization  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  faster  than  ours.  We 
know  they  have  more  modern  ships  than 
we  have.  They  know  we  have  the  fewest 
number  of  ships,  many  of  them  obsoles- 


cent, that  we  have  had  since  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war.  We  should  know  the 
Russian  submarine  threat  is  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  They  have  many,  many  more 
submarines  than  we,  and  our  stretched- 
out  supply  lines  simply  mean  greater 
vulnerability  to  the  Russian  submarine 
threat. 

We  need  more  ships.  This  is  a  bird 
In  the  hand.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
get  a  capital  ship  authorized  and  funded 
in  Congress  any  more.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  the  Navy  to  get  an  administra- 
tion to  ask  for  major  ships.  Now  we  have 
a  bird  in  the  hand.  It  is  authorized  and 
funded.  The  design  and  preliminary  con- 
struction is  already  under  way. 

There  is  a  very  uncertain  timetable 
for  the  follow-on  type  of  minicarrier. 
We  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board  if  and  when  it  is  authorized.  Con- 
gress refused  to  authorize  it  last  year. 
If  and  when  it  is  authorized  and  funded, 
we  still  are  confronted  with  delay  upon 
delay  upon  delay.  And  nobody  knows  how 
many  years  would  actually  elapse  before 
we  would  have  a  ship  actually  in  opera- 
tion. If  anyone  could  say  authoritatively 
there  would  be  a  minicarrier  afloat  at 
a  date  certain,  also  would  have  to  say 
we  cannot  be  certain  we  would  have 
available  aircraft  to  use  on  the  ship.  The 
minicarrier  will  use  a  new  type  of  air- 
craft: a  V/STOL  aircraft  not  yet  de- 
signed. 

We  have  been  trying  for  30  years  to  de- 
velop a  V/STOL  aircraft  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  produce  one  that  is 
satisfactory  for  the  exacting  require- 
ments we  impose.  The  Harrier  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  what  we  want  and  it  is 
British  designed  and  British  built.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  the  mini  carrier.  We 
cannot  depend  on  the  availability  of  an 
aircraft  that  is  not  even  designed  to  pro- 
vide at  a  date  certain  the  weaponry  that 
this  small  carrier  needs.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  in  the  future  a  satisfactory  air- 
craft could  be  brought  into  actuality. 

We  need  to  use  nuclear  power  and  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  oilers  and  support 
and  supply  ships  that  would  be  required 
for  the  operation  of  a  conventional  ship. 
If  the  Members  are  not  concerned  about 
the  shortage  of  ships,  then  be  concerned 
about  the  $300  million  in  additional  cost 
for  fuel  that  would  accompany  the  use 
of  conventional  powered  carriers.  We 
have  fewer  bases  that  the  conventional 
ships  can  operate  from.  This  is  a  serious 
matter.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the 
last  war  in  the  Middle  East  our  fleet  op- 
erated with  great  difficulty  because  no 
one  would  sell  us  oil.  The  same  problem 
can  prevail  tomorrow. 

Every  military  man  of  stature  who  has 
been  able  to  speak  without  restraint  has 
opposed  this  rescission.  Of  course  if  we 
ask  a  ranking  official  in  uniform  if  he 
supports  the  budget  and  if  he  is  sitting 
across  the  table  in  committee,  he  has  to 
say  that  he  supports  the  budget,  or  lose 
his  job.  Then  when  we  take  the  restraints 
off  and  ask  for  their  personal  opinion 
based  on  experience,  they  will  say  we 
should  have  the  big  carrier  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  ac- 
tually support  this  rescission  would  also 
support  the  smaller  carrier  when  it  is 
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before  us.  The  way  to 
fense  and  greater  security 
big  carrier  now  and  to  move 
way  toward  the  smaller 

Mr.    CHARLES    WILSOIlT 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  think 
rather  important  things 
should  recognize  about  itse 
general  attitudes. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I  have 
amused  here  this  afternoon 
also  there  is  absolutely  not 
is  not  very  interested  in 
knows  how  he  will  vote  on 
I  want  to  point  out  a  coupl^ 
I  will  again  point  them  out 
now,  maybe  even  before  2 
now. 

The  gentleman  that 
base  at  Diego  Garcia  the 
needing  another  nuclear 
one  of  the  most  strident 
the  development  of  the 
Garcia.    I    think    those 
should  be  pointed  out. 

I  would  also  like  to 
some  notable  exceptions 
namely,  the  chairman  of  th  ! 
on  Appropriations,  that  with 
ceptions,  such  as  that 
many  of  the  people  that 
hour  are  opposing  this 
basis  that  it  would  be  better 
smaller  carriers,  that  whei, 
the  two  smaller  carriers,  a 
those  that  oppose  this 
ity  of  those  on  the  other  sid^ 
posed  when  we  are  trying 
.appropriation  for  the  two 
riers. 

Fortunately,  the  gentlema^ 
consln  fMr.  Aspdi)  has 
self,  and  I  will  safely  gxiar< 
today  for  use  at  a  future 
will   be   persons   who   say 
take-off  aircraft  will  not 
fully.  The  cost  will  go  up 
now.  The  technology  will 
or  else  the  Soviet  threat  will 
ished  or  we  will  have  added 
tank  at  Diego  Garcia ;  but  w 
the  majority  of  our  allies 
pose  us  when  it  comes  time 
two  carriers. 

Finally,  at  this  time  with 
ful   resources    the    Soviets 
into  their  navy  and  again 
taken  as  a  step  backward 
challenge.  We  are  giving 
ment    to    increase    their 
amount  they  want  to  and  we 
the  nerve  or  the  will  to 

Mr.   LEGGETT.   Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.    LEGGETT.    Mr 
gentleman  mentioned   Dieg^ 
wonder  if  the  gentleman 
how  many  task  forces 
lar.  does  the  Soviet  Union 
compare  with  our  12  that  wi : 
anywhere  on  the  face  of 

I  will  answer  that  for  th« 
The  answer  is  zero. 
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Union  spent  on  their  tremendous  base 
at  Berbera  In  Somalia  and  can  they  off- 
load a  quart  of  petroleum  at  this  base 
at  this  time? 

When  I  was  there  a  year  ago  they 
could  not  really  do  anything  there. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  asking  a 
very  long  question. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  this  additional  item.  How  much  has 
the  United  States  expended  today  on 
Diego  Garcia,  including  the  Seebee  in- 
vestment? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
do  not  know  the  amount.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  it  is  much. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  It  is  right  around  $200 
million. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLFS  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
the  Member  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
House  delegation  that  visited  Berbera  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  that  fuel  tanks  were 
very  much  in  evidence  at  Berbera  at  that 
time.  They  were  under  construction  and 
obviously  they  were  there  to  provide 
fuel. 

I  might  also  say,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  advised  me  through  its  classi- 
fied sources  that  the  activity  we  saw  at 
Berbera  a  year  and  a  half  ago  has  now 
expanded  very  greatly.  In  the  time  since 
then  the  Soviets  have  made  it  the  largest 
naval  supply  base  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  It 
is  not  the  only  Indian  Ocean  port  that 
is  available  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Certainly  not.  They 
have  developed  another  new  airfield  to 
the  west  of  Mogadishio. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  They  are  also  using 
the  anchorage  at  Socotra;  using  an  an- 
chorage in  the  Seychelles ;  and  they  have 
a  substantial  base  in  Aden.  They  are  in 
position  all  along  our  vital  oil  pipeline 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  would  only  like  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  calls 
on  us  2  years  from  now  or  1  year  from 
now  for  the  appropriation  vote  on  two 
new  carriers  that  we  are  going  to  build 
in  place  of  this  one,  I  will  be  watching 
this  vote  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  want 
to  challenge  the  gentleman's  assertion. 
I  offered  this  amendment  in  the  1977  fis- 
cal year  bill.  I  would  submit  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  already 
committed  himself  as  has  the  chairman 


of  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee and  others.  I  would  say  that  there  is 
not  a  vestige  cf  evidence  or  credible  cri- 
teria to  support  Mr.  Wilson's  position. 
I  know  that  I  clearly  will  support  the 
VSTOH  carriers. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  I 
will  certainly  accept  the  gentleman's  as- 
sertion as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  I 
will  unequivocally  state  that  it  is  my 
judgment — and  we  will  see  who  has  the 
best  judgment — that  when  these  two  new 
carriers  are  voted  on,  the  Members  who 
voted  against  the  Nimitz-class  carrier  to- 
day will  vote  against  those  two  also. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chainr.an,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  what  we  are  asking  for, 
what  the  committee  is  asking  for,  what 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  Is 
asking  for,  is  for  this  House  to  go  along 
and  rescind  the  construction  of  a  Nimitz- 
cl&ss  aircraft  carrier.  What  he  is  asking 
this  House  to  do  Is  to  agree  with  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  Is  asking  for  the  rescission; 
to  agree  with  the  judgment  of  former 
President  Ford,  who  asked  for  the  rescis- 
sion; to  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  who  are  recommend- 
ing the  rescission;  to  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Rumsfeld,  who  also  recommended 
the  rescission  of  this  Nimitz-class  car- 
rier. 

Now,  we  are  getting  into  a  great  de- 
bate as  to  whether  or  not  a  Nimitz-class 
carrier  is  necessary  and  whether  It  is 
better  than  the  new  mlnlclass  V/STOL- 
type  carrier.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
Issue. 

I  will  concede  that  we  have  to  have 
Nim.itz-class  carriers.  We  have  two  of 
them  In  the  fleet  right  now,  and  we  have 
two  more  under  construction  right  now. 
This  would  be  the  question  of.  do  we  need 
a  flfth  one.  The  plan  is  that.  In  the 
eighties,  we  will  have  four  Nimitz-class 
carriers  and  eight  other  flattop  carriers, 
nonnuclear,  the  12  of  which  would  be  im- 
der  the  life  extension  programs  for  car- 
riers that  the  Navy  is  undertaking  and 
will  provide  us  with  massive  carrier 
strength  Into  the  21st  century. 

We  are  not  abandoning  our  carrier 
position,  but  what  the  Presidents  have 
said  and  what  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
have  said  is,  "Let's  get  on  with  an  alter- 
native, with  a  new-type  carrier,  and  let's 
get  on  with  It  now." 

We  do  not  need  the  additional  Nimitz- 
class  carrier. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  mak- 
ing a  very  sound  argument,  in  my 
opinion.  Previously,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Charles  Wilson)  had  Indi- 
cated that  If  we  do  not  go  forward  with 
the  big  ^imifz-class  carrier  today  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  support  of 
the  House  at  a  later  date  for  the  smaller 
carriers  needed  to  give  us  more  versatil- 
ity In  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  we  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee  have  not  as  yet.  Insofar  as  I  can  re- 
member, brought  in  a  request  for  an 
appropriation  for  a  ship  that  has  been 
voted  down  by  the  House. 

I  would  think  that  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  In  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of  those 
who  are  supporting  the  rescission. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. And  let  me  just  say  this:  They  are 
reconmiending  that  we  develop  an  ad- 
ditional capability,  a  new  type  carrier, 
in  addition  to  our  large  Nimitz  class 
flattops. 

Much  has  been  mentioned  about  the 
fact  that  this  would  use  only  V/STOL 
planes.  Yes,  it  would  use  V/STOL  air- 
craft. But  not  alone  V/STOL  planes.  Let 
us  remember  that  these  new  carriers  will 
be  designed  to  have  on  them  the  latest 
types  of  aviation. 

The  F-18  will  be  designed  to  land  and 
take  off  from  this  carrier,  and  tliat  is  not 
a  V/STOL-type  plane.  The  A-18,  the 
S-3A,  and  other  planes  would  use  the 
minicarrier.  So  this  carrier  is  going  to 
have  much  new  additional  capability. 
What  the  Navy  and  what  the  adminis- 
tration Is  saying  to  us  is  that  we  need 
more  ships  in  order  to  have  greater  con- 
trol over  the  oceans  of  the  world,  to  have 
greater  flexibility,  and  to  have  greater 
presence,  if  you  will.  We  can  do  that 
better  if  we  have  a  mix,  both  the  large 
deck  Nimitz  type  carriers  and  the  new 
minitype  V/STOL  carriers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  F-18  is  still  on 
paper,  it  has  not  even  been  flown? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WHITE.  And  we  do  not  even  know 
if  there  will  be  an  F-18? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course.  And  the  F-14. 
which  is  our  main  combat  plane  for  the 
Navy  is  still  undergoing  development. 
We  are  still  going  to  have  to  build  a  new 
engine  for  the  F-14. 

Mr.  WHITE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  stiU  have  to  buUd  the 
P-16,  which  is  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  do  not  know  when  the 
F-18  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  are  many  uncer- 
tainties inlife.  But  the  way  we  have  de- 
veloped all  of  our  weapons  systems,  in- 
cluding the  present  Nimitz-class  carrier, 
is  to  tell  the  military  and  the  industrial 
people  in  the  United  States:  This  is  what 
we  need.  Here  are  the  specifications.  Go 
out  and  do  the  job. 

And  they  have  done  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  build  the  F-18,  that  we  can 
build  a  V/STOL  plane  or  the  V/STOL 
type  carrier. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 


H.R.  3839  which  will  retain  the  long- 
lead  funding  for  CVN-71.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Carter  administration's  request 
for  a  rescission  of  $81.6  million  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977  CVN-71  appropriation  of 
$350  million  was  approved  by  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  The  mar- 
gin of  approval  was  only  one  vote,  how- 
ever, a  factor  which  Indicates  major  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  this  particular 
Issue. 

In  support  of  the  Chappell  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  major 
misconception  relating  to  the  National 
Security  Council  study  on  the  recision  of 
funding  for  the  CVN-71.  The  study  does 
not  recommend  deletion  of  funding  for 
this  carrier.  Rather,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  issue  paper 
entitled :  "Planning  U.S.  General  Purpose 
Forces:  The  Navy,"  on  page  38,  the  NSC 
recommendation  called  for  one  more 
Nimiiz-size  carrier.  Specifically,  the  CBO 
report  states,  and  I  quote: 

The  process  of  formvilating  the  fiscal  year 
1977  Navy  budget  was  Influenced  by  the  NSC 
study  which  had  been  Initiated  In  January, 
1976.  Although  It  was  not  completed  by  the 
time  the  appropriations  bill  became  law,  Its 
preliminary  results  had  already  been  publi- 
cized by  mid-1976.  The  study  seemed  to  rec- 
ommend a  covirse  of  action  closer  to  that 
favored  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  called  for  only  one  more  Nimitz- 
sized  carrier,  after  which  no  more  were  likely 
to  be  built,  as  well  as  a  mix  of  nuclear- 
powered  strike  cruisers  and  conventional 
DDa-47  ships  to  serve  as  AEGIS  platforms. 

Finally,  after  a  discussion  of  alterna- 
tive carrier  types,  the  CBO  report  offers 
the  conclusion  that  "if  a  carrier  is  to  be 
built,  it  should  be  of  the  Nimitz-type." 

Another  study,  the  "CVNX  Character- 
istics Study  Group  Report"  on  page  IV-2, 
published  by  the  Navy  in  January  1976, 
concludes : 

Overall,  It  is  more  cost  effective  to  procure 
modified  de.^.ign  Nimitz  Class  carriers.  The 
principal  reasons  are: 

1.  Projected  funding  levels  will  support 
a  force  level  of  not  more  than  13  or  14  fully 
capable  carriers. 

2.  At  force  levels  of  13  or  14  carriers,  high 
Individual  carrier  capability  Is  required  to 
meet  tactical  requirements. 

3.  Carriers  significantly  smaller  than  the 
Nimitz  Class  cannot  support  the  practical 
minimum  number  and  types  of  aircraft  re- 
quired to  perform  missions  alone  in  the 
presence  of  an  air  threat.  Nimitz  size  car- 
riers provide  more  than  twice  the  combat 
capability  of  the  smallest  practical  nuclear 
powered  alternative. 

4.  Nimitz  size  carriers  have  more  flexibility 
to  incorporate  change  in  characteristics  that 
may  be  required  during  the  life  of  the  ship 
due  to  changes  In  the  threat  and  new  tech- 
nological developments. 

5.  For  a  three-carrier  procurement  pro- 
gram, the  co-c-.t  of  three  Modified  Nimitz  size 
carriers  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  three 
of  the  smallest  sized  carrier  concepts 
developed. 

6.  Practically  all  deslgn-to-cost,  rellabil.ty, 
maintaliiabillty,  and  operabillty  options  for 
a  new  design  carrier  can  be  incorporated  In 
a  modified  design  Nimitz  Class  carrier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  nonconflict- 
ing  statements  of  Admirals  Doyle,  Rick- 
over,  Turner,  Peterson,  and  Holloway 
during  the  past  16  days  of  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee and  its  Seapower  Subcommittee. 
I  strongly  urge  that  Mr.  Chappell's 
amendment  disapproving  the  rescission 
measure  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  crhalrman.  I  cannot  help  but  take 
exception  to  the  comment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiN),  that  we  need  more  ships, 
and  so  if  we  can  get  two  ships,  that  is 
better  than  one  ship. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  they  tell 
about  the  fellow  who  had  his  cat  stuck 
up  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  He  asked  his 
neighbor  If  he  had  a  20 -foot  ladder  he 
could  borrow  so  he  could  get  the  cat  off 
the  roof. 

His  neighbor  said,  "No,  but  I  think  I 
can  help  you  out.  I  have  two  10-foot 
ladders  you  can  use." 

If  we  do  not  have  a  ship  that  will  do 
the  job,  it  does  not  do  us  any  good  to 
have  two  of  them  instead  of  one. 

We  have,  I  believe,  achieved  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  progress  in  this  debate 
this  afternoon.  For  example,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm)  said 
that  he  acknowledges  that  a  nuclear  car- 
rier, the  Nimitz-class  carrier,  is  better 
than  the  CW,  which  is  the  bargain  base- 
ment carrier,  the  unknown  carrier  that 
he  would  substitute  for  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  also 
said  that  if  we  were  only  going  to  get  one 
carrier,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  a  nuclear 
carrier.  Well,  that  is  Indeed  the  only 
carrier  we  need.  I  think  It  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  who 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the  Navy's 
requirement  is  going  to  be  for  five  nuclear 
carriers  into  the  year  2000  out  of  a  total 
force  of  about  12  carriers.  We  now  have 
four  nuclear  carrlere.  So  we  need  this 
one  additional  carrier,  the  No.  5  carrier, 
to  round  out  that  total. 

Why  do  we  need  five?  We  need  five 
because  whenever  we  have  a  number  of 
ships,  one  of  them  is  going  to  be  in 
overhaul  and  one  of  them  is  going  to  be 
alongside  so  that  the  crew  can  get  a 
little  time  at  home  or  ashore.  Nuclear 
carriers  are  needed  to  cover  the  big 
spaces  of  the  oceans,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  of  coiu-se,  the 
vast  Indian  (>:ean.  So  if  we  have  five 
carriers,  we  will  have  three  carriers  of 
the  nuclear  variety  ready  at  all  times 
to  respond  over  great  distances  in  each 
of  the  three  major  oceans,  and  we  will 
have  two  of  them  that  will  be  either 
under  repair  or  temporarily  alongside. 

That  is  the  Navy's  plan,  and  that  is 
why  we  need  this  one  additional  nuclear 
carrier.  It  is  not  going  to  do  us  any  good 
to  have  two  small  carriers  that  are  not 
going  to  reach  the  cat  on  top  of  the 
roof — not  going  to  be  able  to  patrol  these 
three  vast  oceans. 

The  most  important  capability  of  a  nu- 
clear ship,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in  the  2 
minutps  that  were  available  to  me  under 
general  debate,  is  that  it  can  cover  enor- 
mous distances  at  high  speeds.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
fuel  consumption.  It  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  fuel  running  out,  and 
therefore,  a  nuclear  carrier  can  perform 
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the  job  of  protecting  our 
more  effectively  and  also 
much  more  adequately  the 
tecting  those  areas   where 
lines  end  because  they  have 
air  power  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  hat 
where  this  fact  has  been  . 
home.  One  of  them  was  at  . 
the  sinking  of  the  American 
erty  in  the  eastern  Medite 
ing  the  6-day  war.  At  that 
a  carrier  available  in  the  N„ 
to  go  to  that  spot  to  find  out 
happening,  but  it  was  the  Jo? 
nedy.  The  John  F.  Kennedy  n 
burning  carrier,  unfortunatelj 
could  not  go  at  sustained  higl 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  got  . 
later  than  a  nuclear  carrier 
arrived  if  we  had   had  one 
Those  4  days  could  have  been 
vital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  . 
crisis  in  Uganda  the  other 
hope  it  is  over  with  now.  But 
crisis  erupted  in  the  Indian 
that  time  a  nuclear  carrier, 
prise    quickly    went    to    the 
Uganda,  and  I  dare  say  that ... 
of  the  Enterprise,  in  spite  of 
preme  Commander  for  Life 
said,  did  have  an  influence 
cision  to  back  down. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairmar 
a  nuclear  carrier  to  be  able  to  ( 
vast  ocean  expanses.  We  have 
gle  place  between  Subic  Bay  in 
pines  and  Norfolk  in  the 
to  supply  any  ship  operating 
dian  Ocean  except  the  tiny  1_ 
ego  Garcia.  That  is  why  we  neec 
nuclear  carrier. 

Now  we  have  had  all  kinds  _. 
authority  here  this  afternoon 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  o 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.    STRATTON.    To 
Chairman,   the   gentleman 

nectlcut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  ,  for 

appealed  to  authority.  Ke  saic 
ought  to  go  along  with  the  re 
dation  of  Lt.  Cmdr.  Gerald  Fori  I 
recommendation   of   Lt.    Cmdi 
Carter.  But  I  think  we  ought  tc 
an  even  higher  authority  in  ___. 
ters;  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 
he  is  the  man  who  kept  the  Nav; ' 
ness  after  the  end  of  World 
had    not    been    for    the    .. 
marine  which  he  developed, 
not  have  stayed   in  business. 
Rickover  has  repeatedly  pointec 
important  it  is,  when  we  spenp 
for  ships,  that  we  get  the  best ; 
one  that  can  beat  the  Soviet  sh 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recall 
the  autobiography  of  our 
dent:  'Why  not  the  best?" 

Well,  Admiral  Rickover  says 
thing,  if  we  are  going  to 
"Why  not  the  best?"  That  is  wh] 
support  the  amendment  of  th( 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappei) 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   tim< 
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gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  Uttle  puzzled  by  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, because  if  we  build  one  nuclear 
carrier  instead  of  two  conventional  car- 
riers and  we  keep  on  with  that,  are  we 
not  less  likely  to  have  carriers  in  places 
where  problems  are  apt  to  crop  up?  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
mox-e  carriers  we  have,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  have  one  near  when  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Largely  because  of 
the  thinking  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  people  who  think  like  him, 
we  are  being  forced  to  reduce  our  car- 
rier force  eventually  to  12.  We  had  16 
at  one  time. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  only  12  carriers,  then  Admiral 
Rickover  has  told  us  we  need  5  nuclear 
carriers  to  cover  all  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world  we  need  to  keep  oiu-  sea  lanes  open. 
That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  tc  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  very  thoughtful  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  how 
many  votes  Admiral  Rickover  got  last 
November  2. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  did  set  the  votes  last  November,  has 
indicated  he  has  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
Admiral  Rickover. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
conversation     here     today    concerning 
whose  advice  we  should  take.  In  that 
respect,  of  course,  I  think  It  is  best  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  people  who  are 
m   a  position  to  make    judgments  on 
the  precise  matters  up  for  considera- 
tion.   And    when    we    are    making    a 
judgment  on  what  is  needed  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  then  obviously  we  ought 
to  listen  to  the  people  who  have  to  carry 
out   that  judgment  and  who  have   to 
fight  for  our  country.  It  is  important  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  and  what 
they  have  repeatedly  said. 
For  instance.  Admiral  Turner  said: 
In  my  personal  and  professional  opinion 
we  should  build  the  follow-on  Nlmitz  while 
examining  the  opportunities  technology  af- 
fords, and,  perhaps  adjusting  our  force  le- 
vels with  small  carriers  In  thf.  future 
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Then  Admiral  Doyle  said  that  we 
should  build  the  Nimitz  and  said: 

That  Is  my  personal  and  professional 
opinion. 

Then  I  talked  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown,  and  I  said  to  him  that  our  sub- 
committee had  received  unanimous  testi- 
mony favoring  the  construction  of  the 
CVN-71. 1  said  that  every  military  officer 


who  testified  favored  the  construction  of 
the  Nimitz-clsiss  carrier  and  putting 
Aegis  on  the  Long  Beach. 

I  then  wrote  to  him  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wished  to  contra- 
dict the  unanimous  position  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  testified  before  us.  then 
he  should  send  some  witness  to  testify 
before  our  committee  at  10  o'clock 
Thursday.  February  24.  So  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  then  came  before  us 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  said 
the  same  thing  that  the  other  military 
witnesses  had  testified  to.  His  words  were 
that  his  personal  preference  was  that  we 
not  cut  back  the  funds  on  the  Nimitz- 
class   carrier. 

So  we  have  the  unanimous  position 
for  the  carrier  from  everybody  who 
testified.  When  I  originally  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  send  someone 
down.  I  had  thought  that  they  would 
send  over  a  cost  analysis  person,  or 
somebody  of  that  sort  who  could  give  at 
least  budget-type  justification  for  what 
they  were  proposing  to  do.  But,  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  witnesses,  with- 
out exception,  all  said  that  we  needed  to 
build  this  particular  carrier,  and  they 
stated  their  reasons  for  it  before  our 
committee  very  succinctly. 

I  also  said  to  Secretary  Brown  that  If 
he  and  the  Pentagon  believed  that  we 
ought  to  have  these  two  small  carriers 
started,  then  they  ought  to  offlclally  re- 
quest them  put  them  In  the  budget.  I 
said,  "Why  do  you  not  bring  them  before 
us  so  that  we  could  make  a  better  judg- 
ment on  it  as  to  what  they  need?" 

But  the  Secretary  said  that  there  was 
not  enough  information  on  them  yet. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  on  page  4  where  it 
says: 

The  decision  not  to  buUd  another  Nlmltz- 
class  carrier  at  this  time  results  from  the 
National  Security  CouncU  study. 

After  we  got  into  this  matter  we  find 
that  the  National  Security  Council  never 
made  such  a  recommendation.  The  only 
recommendation  like  that  was  that  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  the  NSC. 
But  if  one  were  to  read  both  the  study  by 
the  NSC  and  the  study  of  the  DOD  on 
that,  we  would  find  that  the  National 
Security  Council  did  not  disapprove  of 
this  carrier  being  built. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  listen  to  what 
our  military  leaders  say  then  we  should 
listen  to  what  others  say,  like  Janes  on 
ships  or  any  other  credible  military  au- 
thority today,  without  exception.  None 
of  them  would  recommend  these  rescis- 
sions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  debate  has 
been  very  healthy.  It  has  been  debated 
at  some  length  in  our  subcommittee;  it 
has  been  debated  at  some  length  in  our 
full  committee;  and  I  think  the  debate 
on  the  floor  today  is  healthy  because  we 
are  embarking,  in  my  view,  uoon  what  I 
call  the  V/STOL  era  as  we  start  talking 
about  the  building  of  the  CW's. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Lieutenant 
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Commander  Ford  and  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Carter  and  Admiral  Rickover. 
Of  course,  the  difference  is  that  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Ford  later  became 
President  Ford,  and  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Carter  later  became  President 
Carter,  and  in  that  position  they  then 
became  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
look  at  them  in  the  proper  perspective. 

We  have  been  kicking  around  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  debate  all  day 
long  as  to  what  it  said  and  what  it  did 
not  say.  The  fellow  who  presides,  who 
has.  I  suppose,  as  much  to  do  with  the 
National  Security  Council  as  anybody  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  direct  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  rescission  and  deferral  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Pres- 
ident Ford,  which  was  sent  over  here 
on  January  17  of  this  year  wherein  Presi- 
dent Ford  said  to  this  Congress : 

The  decision — 

That  is.  to  rescind  the  CVN-71  as  well 
as  the  Long  Beach — 

resulted  from  a  review  of  the  5-year  Navy 
shlpbuldlng  program,  which  was  based  on  a 
National  Security  Council  study  on  U.S. 
Strategy  and  Naval  Force  Requirements. 

So  says  the  President  of  the  United 
States  quoting  the  National  Security 
Council  study.  That  is  just  about  as  good 
authority  as  I  know  of  that  we  can  bring 
to  this  floor  and  discuss  in  this  debate. 

We  keep  hearing  that  we  need  the 
Nimitz  now.  I  have  heard  it  a  half  dozen 
times  on  the  floor  today.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  Nimitz  now.  Even  if  we 
vote  for  this  amendment,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  it  now.  Tiie  Nimitz  uVN-71  is 
not  even  under  construction  yet,  and  the 
only  place  it  can  be  built  is  in  a  yard,  and 
the  last  word  of  the  big  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  down  at  Newport  News 
says.  "We  do  not  even  want  to  finish  the 
CVN-70.  Come  and  take  it  away,  be- 
cause of  all  the  shipbuilding  pains  and 
problems  that  we  have." 

I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  kick 
the  CVN-70  out  of  the  yard,  but  that  is 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  talking 
about  building  the  CVN-71.  The  CVN- 
70  is  about  2  years  behind  schedule  now. 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  made  the  statement  that  the 
committee  report  contained  an  inac- 
curacy as  to  what  the  rescission  message 
said.  I  have  before  me  House  Document 
No.  95-48.  It  is  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  With  respect 
to  his  decision  we  quote  in  our  report 
what  the  President  said.  He  said: 

The  funds  proposed  for  rescission  were 
appropriated  for  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  components  for  the  CVN-71  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  ($350.0  million)  and  the 
U.S.S.  Long  Beach  conversion  program 
(8371.0  million).  This  rescission  proposal  re- 
sults from  a  Presidential  decision — 

This  is  what  the  President's  message 
says: 


not  to  procure  the  CVN-71  or  to  convert 
the  Long  Beach  In  the  1978-1982  period.  This 
decision  resulted  from  a  review  of  the  five- 
year  Navy  shipbuilding  program,  which  was 
based  on  a  National  Security  Council  study 
on  U.S.  strategy  and  naval  force  require- 
ments. 

That  is  not  Appropriations  Committee 
language;  that  is  the  rescission  message 
language  of  the  President. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  reading  that  in  full. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  point  I  was  making  is  that  the 
report  on  page  4  makes  this  statement: 

The  decision  not  to  build  another  Nimitz- 
class  carrier  at  this  time  results  from  the 
National    Security    Council    study. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  foundation 
for  saying  the  NSC  study  opposed  this 
carrier. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsm  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's conclusion  regarding  the  difficul- 
ties down  at  Newport  News,  but  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
testified  before  the  committee  that  there 
was  another  option  regarding  the  car- 
rier, and  that  is  to  build  it  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  if  we  cannot  build 
it  at  a  private  yard?  So  we  do  have  an- 
other option.  That  is  the  only  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
that  if  it  were  to  be  built  at  Puget  Sound, 
the  effort  to  get  the  facility  ready  for 
the  construction  of  the  CVN-71  would  be 
so  expensive  and  time  consuming  tliat  it 
would  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  did  say  it  was  under  study  as 
a  possible  option.  Is  that  not  accurate? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  guess 
I  would  have  to  say  it  may  be  a  possible 
option.  I  suppose  I  could  say  that  about 
any  shipyard  in  the  country.  But  New- 
port News  is  the  only  place  where  this 
ship  can  be  built,  and  it  is  2  years  behind 
schedule  with  CVN-70.  If  we  start  the 
CVN-71  today,  the  earliest  possible  date 
it  could  be  flnished  would  be  in  1985  or 
1986. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  get  In  perspec- 
tive when  we  start  talking  about  and  say- 
ing that  we  need  this  now.  If  we  start 
the  CW  today,  we  can  have  it  probably 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  big  carrier  off 
the  ways.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  gigantic  gap  between  the  time  when 
we  can  get  the  large  carrier  and  when 
we  can  get  the  CW's  in  operation. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  five  or 
four  nuclear  carriers.  What  we  need  des- 
perately, I  think,  is  a  larger  presence  in 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  the  way  we 
are  going  to  get  that  presence  is  to  have 
more  ships. 

We  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  There 
is  only  so  much  money  to  go  around.  We 


need  to  get  some  ships  out  there.  We 
need  to  get  some  carriers  in  service  that 
can  take  the  new  V/STOL  tectinology 
that  will  be  developed  as  the  carriers  will 
be  developed. 

The  Navy  is  never  going  to  develop  the 
V/STOL  for  the  smaller  carriers  as  long 
as  they  have  the  big-deck  carriers.  They 
will  put  their  money  someplace  else. 

When  we  give  them  the  money  for  the 
carriers  to  accommodate  the  V/STOL 
aircraft,  the  Navy  is  going  to  have  to 
have  the  V/STOLS  ready.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Claytor,  testified  before 
our  committee  on  February  17,  1977,  that 
if  we  have  the  CVV  carriers  able  to  take 
the  V/STOL  aircraft: 

You  would  be  surprised  how  much  faster 
we  will  develop  that  needed  V/STOL  to  go 
on  that  platform. 

If  we  want  the  CVV— and  I  think  it 
is  something  we  have  got  to  do — I  do  not 
believe  we  have  to  take  the  position  that 
of  course  somehow,  that  big  expensive 
carrier  is  necessary  for  this  country.  Ad- 
miral Holloway  has  said  that  our  secu- 
rity will  certainly  not  be  hurt  if  we  go 
this  route. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  best 
out  of  the  mihtary  dollar  that  we  can.  I 
am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  after 
considerable  thought  and  study,  that  the 
best  use  of  the  dollar  at  this  time  is  to 
go  along  with  the  decision  for  the  rescis- 
sion of  the  funds  for  the  CVN-71,  and 
to  go  ahead  with  the  CW's  and  develop 
the  V/STOL  aircraft  and  better  cover 
the  oceans  of  the  world  for  the  security 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  us  to  appropriate 
$10  billion  more  for  defense  this  year 
than  we  appropriated  last  year — $10  bil- 
lion more. 

The  now  President  of  the  United  States 
was  selected  years  ago  by  Admiral  Rick- 
over when  the  President  was  a  young 
naval  ofBcer  for  training  in  nuclear 
power.  Admiral  Rickover  trained  that 
young  officer,  and  President  Carter  was 
on  nuclear  ships  and  he  was  a  nuclear 
engineer.  He  is  asking  us  for  $10  billion 
more  for  defense  this  year  than  we  ap- 
propriated last  year.  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  President  who  is  all  out  for  a  more 
modern  approach  to  the  defense  prob- 
lems which  confront  us. 

The  President  is  moving  away,  as  we 
moved  away  from  the  battleship  some 
time  ago,  much  against  the  opposition  of 
many  Admirals,  from  huge,  expensive 
carriers  and  toward  smaller  ships  and 
more  ships  in  order  that  we  may  do  a 
better  job  of  covering  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  We  need  to  do  that  because  of  the 
satellite  reconnaissance  capability  of  our 
opponent  and  because  of  the  cruise  mis- 
sile and  other  so-called  smart  weapons. 
We  clearly  need  more  dispersal  of  our 
Navy  at  sea. 

I  am  for  this  rescission  because  I  am 
strong  for  national  defense,  as  I  have 
always  been.  I  have  never  betrayed  the 
House  in  that  matter  and  I  am  not  be- 
traying the  House  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  support  the  Com- 
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mander  in  Chief.  If  we  support  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  former  President 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  :  3ef ense  and 
the  present  Secretary  of  Def(  nse,  we  will 
not  go  WTong  on  the  Lssue  before  us.  I 
have  discussed  the  Issues  belore  us  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Ha  -old  Brown. 
I  knew  what  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  budget  and  in  the  rescis- 
sion message.  On  yesterday,  Secretary 


Erown  again  discussed  with 


dent  the  carrier  issue  and  the  issue  in- 
volving the  Long  Beach  and  the  Secre- 
tary wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  received 
today,  in  which  Secretary  Bn  wn  said 

I  want  to  a.ssure  you  that  I  re  iflewed  these 
programs  In  detail  with  the  Pri  sldent  prior 
to  his  decisions  on  the  fiscal  yea  ■  1978  budg- 
et. Again  today  I  have  dlscusse«  the  matter 
with  him,  and  he  reiterated  the  view  con- 
tained In  those  decisions.  Acc^  >rdlngly,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  appDval  of  the 
rescission  actions  with  resoect  to  the  CVN-71 
and  the  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  AEpiS  conver 
sions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  respect 
of  our  leaders  who  wear  the  _. 
form  but  we  must  continue 
civilian  control. 

I  think  we  are  moving 
Improving    our    defense 
think  we  are  also  to  be 
staying  within  the  budget 
will  not  have  to  come  out  wi 
tlonal  appropriation  of  $1.7 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
in  trying  to  represent  the 
in  permitting  Members  to 
seems  to  me  that  about 
desires  to  do  so  has  spoken 
ample  time. 

Mr    MAHON.   Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  all 
this  amendment  and  any 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there 
to  the  request  of  the 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chai 
that  all  Members  standing  a 
the  request  was  made  will  be 
for  45  seconds  each. 

The    gentleman    from 
Brooks)  Is  recognized. 

'By     unanimous     consent 
Brooks,  Sikes,  Dicks 
Charles    Wilson    of    Texa  , 
Maryland,  and  White,  yielded 
to  Mr.  Chappell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
Florida    (Mr.   Chappell) 
for  7'/4  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr. 
thank  the  Members  for 
time  to  me. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
priations  and  the  chairman  o: 
committee  on  Defense  has 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
of  the  United  States  has 
by  Admiral  Rickover;  and, 
ought  to  listen  without 
what  he,  the  President  says.  I 
to  comment  that  as  of  yes 
dent  Carter,  according  to  m, 
formation— had  not  asked  the 
his  mentor,  Admiral  Rickove: 
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asked  his  advice,  his  advice  would  cer- 
tainly be  along  the  lines  I  have  covered 
here  as  I  read  from  the  admiral's  testi- 
mony before  the  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  someone  has  said  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  the 
Nimitz  class  now,  and  I  agree  with  that, 
but  let  me  say  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  now,  we  will  not  have  it  in 
1984.  I  doubt  that  there  is  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  today  who  would  seriously 
contend  that  with  a  ship  not  even  on 
the  drawing  board — and  certainly  the 
smaller  craft  Is  not — we  will  not  have 
any  in  1986  or  1987.  We  do  not  even  have 
a  conceptual  design  of  this  piece  of 
equipment. 

Admiral  Holloway,  on  page  70  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  when  he  was 
asked  about  whether  or  not  anyone  had 
even  listened  to  the  alternatives  recom- 
mended by  the  Navy  to  the  Nimitz-class 
carrier  answered : 

Mr.  Chappell,  the  Navy  hasn't  recom- 
mended any  alternative  to  the  NimiU.  As  I 
recall,  the  process  has  not  been  one  In  which 
we  have  had  that  opportunity. 

So,  there  has  been  no  recommendation 
as  to  any  alternatives. 

Now,  let  me  come  to  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  buy  here.  I  have  said,  and  I  think 
I  have  fairly  well  proven  beyond  any 
contention  to  the  contrary,  that  we  can 
buy  either  of  the  two  ships;  that  is,  the 
small  one  or  the  Nimitz  craft,  for  ap- 
proximately the  same  price  because  of  the 
investment  we  have  already  made  in  the 
Nimitz.  If  the  Members  want  a  compari- 
son, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary 
Brown,  in  response  to  a  question  in  which 
I  asked  him  to  compare  the  two,  said: 

I  think  you  can.  You  can  say  that  perhaps 
the  CVV  win  do  one-third  of  the  Job  two- 
thirds  as  well,  and  the  rest  wUl  be  done  for 
It  by  other  ships  In  both  cases. 

If  that  does  not  tell  us  that  we  get 
more  for  the  taxpayers'  money  with  this 
ship,  then  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Now, 
the  real  question  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  it  would  cost  about  the  same  to  have 
either  a  CVN  or  the  minicarrier.  Then 
certainly,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  by 
1984  the  minicarrier,  and  then  we  can 
go  on  to  provide  for  the  smaller  craft 
behind  that.  Nobody  disagrees  that  we 
want  to  go  to  the  smaller  craft.  It  is  going 
to  take  both,  but,  if  we  are  not  about  it, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  either. 

Someone  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
we  could  put  the  F-18  on  the  carrier.  It 
was  clearly  brought  out  by  Secretary 
Brown  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
CW  will  or  will  not  handle  the  F-18. 
That  is  clearly  in  the  testimony.  Cer- 
tainly, it  will  not  handle  the  F-14,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting 
Into  classified  matter,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  JCS  prudent  risk  force 
includes  at  least  16  carriers,  and,  with- 
out monetary  restraint,  20.  Yet,  we  are 
talking  here  today  about  only  12  opera- 
tional craft.  I  submit  to  the  Members 
that  we  are  going  to  do  this  country  a 
serious  injustice  in  its  ability  and  capa- 
bihty  of  defending  this  country  and  what 
we  need  to  do  around  the  world  unless 


we  go  forward  with  this  funding  for  this 
carrier  now  so  that  we  can  have  it  some- 
where around  1984.  Then  we  can  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  those  carriers  which 
go  beyond,  and  it  is  going  to  take  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gmimo 
and  Mr.  Tsongas  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Legcett.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lecgett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, Mr.  GiAiMo,  did  not  mention  the  fact 
that  this  matter  was  included  in  our 
budget  resolution  the  other  day.  We  as- 
sumed that  this  resolution  would  be 
adopted  and  that  the  rescission  would 
take  effect.  Now  here  we  are,  a  few  days 
later,  threatening  to  break  the  budget. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  there  is  some 
limit  to  the  amount  we  can  spend  for 
national  defense. 

It  has  not  been  mentioned  here  today, 
but  our  overall  procurement  budget  is 
up  for  1978  by  19  percent.  Our  naval 
budget  for  new  construction  is  $6.45  bil- 
lion. If  we  do  not  stand  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  rescind  these  amounts  today, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  for  an  aug- 
mentation to  the  1978  budget  by  $2  bil- 
lion, raising  that  to  $8!4  billion. 

We  have  a  $77  billion  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  is  programed  at 
right  around  $60  billion  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  We  can  all  be  myopic  and  get 
this  tunnel  vision  and  look  at  just  the 
five  nuclear  carriers.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, we  just  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
we  would  like  to  do. 

An  additional  item  I  wish  to  mention 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  indicated 
there  is  only  one  shipyard  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  build  these  ships.  That  is 
Newport  Nev.'s.  We  have  $8  billion  of 
work  there  today  under  construction.  We 
have  nine  nuclear  submarines  under  con- 
struction at  Newport  News  with  an  out- 
fitted cost  of  around  $355  million  per 
unit.  We  have  two  nuclear  carriers  under 
construction  at  that  yard  at  a  probable 
cost  of  about  $2  billion  apiece.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  total  program  at  that  yard  to- 
day is  right  around  $8  billion.  We  have 
cost  overruns  at  that  yard  that  we  need 
to  resolve  of  about  $1  billion. 

I  surely  support  getting  our  shipyards 
on  some  kind  of  a  manageable  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
all  amendments  to  restore  the  $453  mil- 
lion for  long  lead  components  for  the 
fourth  nuclear  powered  Nimitz  aircraft 
carrier  and  the  conversion  of  the  U.S.S. 
Long  Beach  to  an  Aegis  air  defense 
platform. 

In  considering  this  recission  the  fol- 
lowing points  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood: 

First,  this  rescission,  proposed  by 
President  Ford,  after  an  extensive  study 
by  the  National  Security  Council  on  U.S. 
Maritime  Strategy  and  Force  Require- 
ments, is  strongly  endorsed  by  President 
Carter  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr. 
Brown. 
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Second,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  February  17,  1977  these 
rescissions  would  not  impair  the  national 
security  of  the  Nation. 
~  Third,  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  Long 
Beach,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
stated  this  would  be  the  least  desirable 
option  in  providing  the  Navy  with  Aegis 
air  defense  system.  The  first  priority  of 
the  Navy  is  construction  of  the  new 
DDG-47.  Construction  of  a  new  class  of 
nuclear  powered  strike  cruisers  is  sec- 
ond priority  and  conversion  of  U.S.S. 
Long  Beach  is  last  priority. 

Fourth,  the  total  cost  of  the  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  is  approximately 
$2  billion  plus,  in  fiscal  year  1978  dollars. 
The  5 -year  Defense  program  includes 
two  smaller  carriers  designed  to  carry 
vertical/short  take  off  landing  air- 
craft— VSTOL.  Both  of  the  two  smaller 
carriers  could  be  funded  for  the  same 
amount. 

Fifth,  if  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove this  rescission  approximately  $2 
billion  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  fiscal 
year  1978  defense  budget,  just  for  these 
two  ships. 

Sixth,  there  is  only  one  shipyard  ii:y 
the  country  that  can  build  the  carrier 
at  this  time.  This  yard  has  had  serious 
contract  production  difficulties  under 
Navy  contracts.  Management  of  the 
shipyard  has  publicly  asked  the  Navy  to 
remove  uncompleted  work;  including  the 
third  nuclear  powered  carrier  U.S.S. 
Carl  Vinson.  It  docs  not  seem  pi-udent  to 
fund  the  fourth  carrier  when  there  Is 
serious  doubt  about  construction  of  the 
third  one. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  indicated 
he  plans  to  initiate  a  number  of  studies 
involving  strategy,  force,  levels,  and 
support  requirements  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  This  proposed  rescission, 
endorsed  by  President  Carter  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  is  made  to  improve  effective- 
ness of  the  Defense  Establishment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Messrs. 
Trible,  Bob  Wilson.  John  T.  Myers,  and 
Bennett  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Spence) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spence)  . 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  story 
is  told  that  some  years  ago  a  young  naval 
officer  went  before  Admiral  Rickover, 
and  he  was  trying  to  convince  him.  I  sup- 
pose, why  Admiral  Rickover  should  allow 
him  to  become  an  officer  in  the  nuclear 
Navy.  He  was  'fessing  up,  as  we  say  down 
home — we  are  getting  used  to  the  down 
home  kind  of  talking — and  he  was  tell- 
ing Admiral  Rickover  his  shortcomings. 

The  story  goes  that  Admiral  Rickover 
replied,  "Why  not  the  best?"  And  then 
later  on,  this  same  young  man  was  run- 
ning for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  wrote  a  book,  the  title  of  which 
is,  "Why  Not  the  Best?"  because  he  said 


the  statement  of  Admiral  Rickover  made 
a  very  profound  impression  upon  him. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Admiral  Rickover 
is  again  successful  in  making  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  our  President. 

Last  year  this  body  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated the  money  for  this  nuclear 
carrier  which  we  are  talking  about  today. 
I  ask  the  question:  What  has  happened 
since  last  year? 

I  think  we  should  make  one  point  and 
make  it  again  and  again:  We  are  not 
here  today  deciding  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  one  nuclear  carrier  or 
whether  we  should  build  two  dreamboat- 
type  carriers  of  a  nonnuclear  class.  We 
are  deciding  today  whether  we  shall  have 
one  carrier  or  no  carriers. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  it  would  be  very  interesting  a  year 
or  two  from  now  to  call  the  roll  and  look 
around  in  our  body  and  see  who  is  stand- 
ing up  for  those  two  carriers  they  have 
talked  so  much  in  favor  of  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell)  has,  I  think,  without  question 
proven  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  build 
two  nonnuclear  carriers,  in  any  event, 
for  the  cost  of  one  nuclear  carrier,  if  we 
add  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel  which  will 
propel  the  two  nonnuclear  carriers. 

Title  VIII  of  Public  Law  93-365  en- 
acted by  this  body  provides  that  no  ma- 
jor combatant  ship  will  be  constructed 
that  is  not  nuclear  powered.  I  do  not  see 
how,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
there  is  any  way  of  getting  around  this 
requirement.  How  can  we  build  the  non- 
nuclear  carriers  without  violating  this 
law. 

We  have  to  add  the  cost  of  fossil  fuel, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  today,  to  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  nonnuclear  carri- 
ers— and  not  for  just  a  few  years  but  for 
the  life  of  the  ship,  30  or  possibly  40 
years  in  the  future.  Who  in  this  body 
can  tell  us  today  what  the  price  of  fos- 
sU  fuel  will  be  5  years  from  now,  10  years 
from  now,  15  years  from  now,  or  for  that 
matter,  if  we  will  even  be  able  to  obtain 
fossil  fuel  at  any  price  in  the  future? 

In  addition.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add 
in  the  cost  of  the  tankers  and  men  which 
will  be  required  to  refuel  these  non- 
nuclear  carriers.  If  fuel  is  available  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  event  the  tankers 
are  sunk,  or  otherwise  unable  to  resupply 
the  conventional  ships,  they  will  be  "dead 
in  the  water." 

Someone  has  raised  the  question  that 
the  nuclear  carrier  must  also  be  replen- 
ished with  ammunition  and  aviation 
gasoline.  That  is  true,  but  .<;ince  a  nuclear 
carrier  will  carry  three  times  the  am- 
munition and  four  times  as  much  avia- 
tion gasoline,  it  will  not  need  resupply- 
ing  nearly  as  often.  Also.  I  might  add 
that  the  nuclear  carrier  has  50  percent 
more  capacity  for  airplanes  than  the 
smaller,  conventional  carrier. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  carrier  can 
only  be  in  one  place  at  one  time.  I  might 
add  that  two  conventional  carriers  can 
go  no  nl^ce  at  f»nv  time  if  fossil  fuel  is 
unavailable  for  any  one  of  a  number  of 
reasons. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BtTRLISON)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  prominent  admiral  and 
whether  those  recommendations  were  re- 
ceived and  followed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  submit  that  issue  Is  fairly  Ir- 
relevant. We  all  know  that  the  President 
received  recommendations  from  his  CNO, 
from  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  from 
his  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  on  the 
basis  of  all  these  recommendations  he 
has  come  to  us  with  this  rescission  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

DOVl^NEY)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
this  amendment  succeed,  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  name  the  new  aircraft 
carrier  after  Mi*.  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
was  the  true  inspiration  behind  its  being 
offered. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  got  to  un- 
derstand with  respect  to  aircraft  car- 
riers, and  they  are  fine  ships,  in  that  they 
are  vulnerable  to  cruise  missiles,  defense 
planners  have  suggested  that  the  CW  or 
the  V/STOL-type  aircraft  carrier,  would, 
respond  to  the  new  threats  much  more 
readily  than  the  old  type  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  a  matter  in 
today's  military  environment  of  being 
able  to  better  defend  against  the  Cruise 
missile  and  the  Styx  missile  and  to  be 
able  to  respond  flexibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  we 
who  are  opposing  this  amendment  may 
have  voted  against  defense  spending  in 
the  past.  I  have  always  voted  for  a  de- 
fense bill  although  supporting  neces- 
sary reductions.  Whether  I  will  support 
the  two  small  carriers  will  depend  on 
what  testimony  is  developed  before  our 
committee  on  defense  appropriations. 

But  let  us  ask  this:  Who  is  support- 
ing this  amendment?  Who  is  supporting 
the  proposal  to  rescind  this  money?  Pres- 
ident Ford,  President  Carter,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld,  and  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  George  Makon,  as  well  as 
th2  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  arguments  are 
there.  The  President  has  read  the  intel- 
ligence reports.  He  knows  what  the 
threats  are  in  the  future,  and  I  submit 
that  he  feels  we  should  not  build  this 
large  carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  the  record,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  a  moment  ago 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says 
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that  the  P-18  jet  aircraft  would  not  be 
able  to  fly  off  the  deck  of  tl  e  new  ship. 
I  wonder  whether  the  gen  leman  mis- 
spoke himself.  He  meant  tlie  P-14,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  my  recollection  is. 
and  I  believe  the  report  will  verify  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
or  would  not.  I  did  not  say  wliat  the  gen- 
tleman said.  I  said  that  th;  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  he  did  not  krow  whether 
it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabami.  On  pages 
67  and  71  of  the  hearing  document,  Ad- 
miral Holloway  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  both  stated  that  the  ?-lS  would, 
in  fact,  be  able  to  fly  oflf  the  CW. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabam  1. 1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omi  i. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairmi  in,  the  F-18 
is  made  in  my  district.  I  would  like  to 
correct  some  misstatements  o  f  fact  about 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  he  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  1  lorida  (Mr. 
Chappell>,  although  I  respeit  the  well- 
intentioned  arguments  of  my  colleagues 
who  oppoee  it.  My  .sole  concern  at  this 
time  is  for  certain  misconceptions  about 
the  P-18  aircraft  which  hav;  been  for- 
warded as  arguments  against  ;he  funding 
of  the  CVN-71. 1  speak  specif  cally  about 
the  statement  that  the  P-18  will  not  be 
ready  for  action  for  many  yes.rs  to  come. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

I  have  been  advised  by  bo;h  the  U.S. 
Navy  authorities  and  the  Northrop  Corp., 
which  manufactures  the  P-18  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  its  first  flight  s)metime  in 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  P-18  is  a  direct  outgr(  iwth  of  the 
YP-17  of  which  there  are  two  flying 
models  at  the  present  time.  ]  n  layman's 
terms,  the  P-18  is  the  pract  cal  version 
of  the  test  model  YF-17,  whic  h  stole  the 
show  at  the  Pamborough  exiiibition  in 
England  last  year.  The  two  flj  ing  models 
of  the  YP-17  have  logged  mo;  e  than  850 
engine  flying  hours  and  are  passing  all 
tests  with  flying  colors. 

The  engine  which  will  pow(  r  the  P-18 
is  manufactured  by  General  Electric.  It 
has  been  subjected  to  over  1(  0  hours  of 
ground  tests  and  is  more  than  1  month 
ahead  of  schedule.  It  is  antic  pated  that 
this  engine  will  continue  to  ac  lieve  these 
fine  results. 

When  the  P-18  Is  operational.  It  will 
carry  almost  14,000  pounds  In  weapons 
stores  with  full  internal  fuel.  This  is  an 
invaluable  a.sset  for  a  fighter  plane.  It  is 
from  5  to  10  times  more  re  iable  than 
the  P-4J  and  the  A-7E  planis  which  it 
is  to  replace. 

Northrop  Corp.  and  Geneial  Electric 
are  to  be  lauded  for  proving  jnce  again 
that  they  deserve  their  reputation  in  de- 
fense production.  They  have  p;  ovided  the 
United  States  with  a  cost-effl<Jient  fight- 
er aircraft  and  engine  whicH  will  be  a 
pride  to  our  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  fill  funding 
for  the  CVN-71  and  hope  thrt  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  will  .oin  me  in 
supporting  the  gentleman  from  Plorida. 
However,  if  this  does  not  prov  5  to  be  the 
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case,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
because  of  any  misconception  about  the 
availability  or  performance  capabilities 
of  the  P-18  which  the  CVN-71  will  carry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  yet  appropriated  the  funds  required 
for  the  big  carrier.  We  have  appropriated 
only  some  long  leadtlme  money. 

If  we  do  not  vote  for  this  rescission, 
then  we  will  have  to  come  back  and  ap- 
propriate about  $1,7  billion  in  the  new 
fiscal  year  1978  Defense  budget.  This  fact 
should  be  better  understood. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  of  uranium 
is  going  up  and  the  cost  of  petroleum  is 
going  up.  Por  its  ships,  the  Navy  uses 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  annual 
consumption  of  oil  in  this  country,  so 
that  is  a  very  important  factor  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  committee  amendment  and 
In  opposition  to  the  floor  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chappell)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  hl.s  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wanted  to  clarify  the  parliamentary 
situation. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  amendment  means 
that  the  funds  will  not  be  rescinded  for 
the  CVN-71 ;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  49,  noes  46. 

RECORDfeD  VOTE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  161,  noes  252, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


Abd&or 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ba  rails 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Breclrlnrldge 

Brink!  ey 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bui-gener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Ma.ss. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 


(Roll  No.  42) 

AYE.S— 161 

Carter 
Cederberg 
crhappell 
Clausen, 
DcnH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 


Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Orassley 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hansen 

Hich  tower 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Icbord 


Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McFall 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Meyncr 

Michel 

Mllford 

MiUer,  Ohio 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadlUo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Comwell 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 


Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcber 
Nichols 
Pepper 
Poage 
Pressler 
Price 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Bikes 
Slack 
Snyder 

NOES— 262 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithlan 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
FYenzel 
Gephardt 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Goodllng 
Gore 
GradlBon 
Oudger 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Ck>Io. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Keys 
Kildee 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Leach 
Lederer 
Le  Fante 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Luken 
Lundlne 


Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steers 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Tonry 

TYeen 

Trible 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

\?a!ker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

'Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Yntron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Martlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlktilskl 

Mtkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

M'nete 

Minish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  III. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Ottln^er 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Qule 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reg\ila 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 


,Md. 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 
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Ruppe 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Vento 

Russo 

Solarz 

Voikmer 

Ryan 

Spellman 

Waigren 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Waxman 

Santinl 

Steiger 

Weaver 

Sarasin 

Stockman 

Weiss 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Whaien 

Sohroeder 

Studds 

Whitley 

Sebelius 

Thompson 

Winn 

Selberling 

Thone 

Wolff 

Sharp 

Thornton 

Wright 

Simon 

Traxler 

Wydler 

Sisk 

Tsongas 

Wylie 

Skeiton 

Tucker 

Yates 

Skubitz 

UUman 

Young.  Mo. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Vanlk 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Ammerman 

Gammage 

Teague 

Badbam 

Gonzalez 

Udall 

Bellenson 

Harrington 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Breaux 

Leggett 

Wirth 

Crane 

Pettla 

Young.  Fla. 

Diggs 

Rallsback 

Evans,  Oa. 

Staggers 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington 
against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Rallsback  for,  with  Mr.  Wirth  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Bellen- 
son against. 

Mr.  STEERS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Messrs.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina, 
JOHNSON  of  California,  and  HALL 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  BEIJNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  In 
the  committee  amendment,  strike  the  sum 
"$452,600,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
sum  "$81,600,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  all  debate  has 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  voted  on  the 
rescission  relating  to  the  big  carrier. 

I  had  sisked  earlier  in  the  debate  to 
close  that  debate  In  15  minutes. 

That  time  has  passed,  and  we  have  to 
vote  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  to  debate 
the  Bennett  amendment,  which  is  now 
being  offered,  for  30  minutes.  It  had  not 
been  my  intention  at  all  to  deprive  the 
House  of  having  some  debate  on  the  Long 
Beach  issue  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  general  debate  today. 

So,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
previous  request  be  vacated  in  order  that 
we  may  agree  on  a  30 -minute  period  of 
debate  on  the  committee  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   the 


amendment  before  us  now  is  with  regard 
to  the  Long  Beach,  a  nuclear  vessel  which 
is  not  now  adequate  to  do  anything  very 
important,  considering  the  investment 
that  has  been  made  in  it. 

It  is  going  to  be  revised,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  is  it  to  be  revised?  It  will  be 
revised  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
amendment  will  allow  it  to  be  revised  to 
contain  the  Aegis  system,  which  is  a 
system  designed  to  search  out  and  de- 
stroy enemy  attackers  in  a  way  no  navy 
has  today. 

It  is  a  major,  quantum  jump  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  To  put  it  on  the 
Long  Beach  will  be  the  quickest  way  that 
it  can  get  to  sea.  Admiral  Doyle,  who 
appeared  before  our  committee,  who  is  in 
charge  of  ship  matters,  testified  that 
when  those  ships,  the  strike  cruiser  and 
the  DDG-47,  were  disallowed  we  should 
use  the  conversion  of  the  Long  Beach 
for  Aegis  inclusion.  His  professional  opin- 
ion is  that  the  Long  Beach  is  a  hull  that 
is  very  capable,  and  that  it  has  a  capable 
propulsion  plant,  but  that  its  weapons 
system  needs  updating  and  that  it  is  an 
ideal  candidate  for  the  quickest  way  to 
get  the  Aegis  to  sea. 

Our  committee  has  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  Navy  who  has  testified  before  our 
committee  who  does  not  favor  constitut- 
ing the  Long  Beach  as  an  Aegis  ship. 
Nobody  has  testified  in  opposition  before 
our  committee  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  Armed 
Services  has  authorized  the  building  of 
the  DDG-47,  which  is  the  ship  the  Navy 
has  designated  for  using  this  system  for? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  but  according  to 
testimony  given  us  it  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  use  at  sea  as  quickly  as  this  ship, 
plus  the  ;ac'w  that  this  ship  is  a  nuclear 
ship  and  therefore  can  accompany  our 
nuclear  force.  Nobody  doubts  that  this 
ship  will  be  the  first  ship  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity that  can  go  with  our  nuclear 
forces. 

Some  people  think  the  DDG-47  can  be 
built  almost  as  quickly  as  the  Long 
Beach  can  be  reconstituted,  but  nobody 
doubts  that  this  can  be  the  first  Aegis 
ship  available  for  a  nuclear  task  force. 

Nobody  doubts  that  it  will  be  the  first 
nuclear  ship  of  its  type,  and  most  of  us 
believe  it  can  be  the  first  ship  of  any  kind 
on  the  seas  with  this  very  important, 
quantum  jump  in  weaponry. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that 
the  Long  Beach  will  be  one  of  a  kind,  not 
an  experimental  ship  or  a  lead  ship  for 
this  system. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  No,  it  is  not. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  it  is  not  true 
that  this  ship  will  not  be  a  forerunner. 
It  was  chosen  by  the  Navy  as  the  first 
of  its  strike  cruiser  class.  In  other  words, 
while  not  identical  with  the  hull  that 
the  strike  cruiser  will  have,  the  Navy 
testified  before  us  that  it  could  be  con- 


stituted in  such  a  fashion  that  the  ma- 
terial on  that  ship  could  also  be  placed 
on  the  strike  cruiser. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  important  statement.  Is  It  not 
true  that — since  many  of  the  people  who 
voted  against  the  add-on  to  the  Nimitz 
profess  to  be  interested  in  nuclear  car- 
riers— unless  we  get  the  nuclear  ships 
we  now  have  in  the  fieet  equipped  to 
provide  the  proper  antiaircraft  protec- 
tion to  any  nuclear  carrier,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  use  them?  This  Is 
one  nuclear  ship  provided  to  our  exist- 
ing nuclear  carriers,  and  we  can  get  it  to 
them  faster;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BEliNETT.  Absolutely.  It  would 
add  a  quantum  jump  to  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deeply  divided 
on  the  question  of  building  another 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  But 
we  should  not  let  our  divisions  over  the 
carrier  and  over  nuclear  propulsion 
automatically  carry  over  to  the  question 
of  converting  the  Long  Beach  into  an 
Aegis  air  defense  ship,  for  the  Issue  here 
is  not  nuclear  versus  conventional 
power;  it  is  not  big  carriers  versus 
smaller  carriers.  The  issue  here  is  pro- 
tecting what  we  have  already  got. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  voted 
against  the  carrier  presumably  did  so 
thinking  that  even  a  ship  this  powerful 
would  be  vulnerable  in  the  cruise  missile 
age.  But  if  you  believe  the  Nimitz  is  vul- 
nerable, what  do  you  intend  to  do  about 
protecting  the  12  carriers  we  already 
have  in  the  fieet? 

Our  Navy  needs  air  defense  protection 
badly,  and  Aegis  is  the  only  answer  the 
Navy  has  to  meet  the  cruise  missile 
threat  at  intermediate  ranges.  We 
simply  have  no  alternatives. 

The  earliest  means  of  getting  Aegis 
to  sea  is  via  the  Long  Beach  conversion. 
According  to  testimony  presented  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Long 
Beach  can  be  ready  6  months  ahead  of 
the  first  DDG-47  conventionally-pow- 
ered Aegis  ship  and  3  years  before  the 
first  strike  cruiser,  if  one  is  ever  built. 
I  think  it  is  pure  Alice  In  Wonderland 
to  think  that  any  of  these  target  dates 
can  be  met — Aegis  is  a  complex  system 
and  we  can  expect  change  orders  and 
delays  in  all  cases.  But  I  am  willing  to 
bet  that  these  delays  will  be  more  se- 
vere working  with  an  entirely  new  ship. 
Look  at  past  history:  The  first  DD-963 
was  10  months  late;  the  first  LHA  was 
14  months  late;  the  first  Los  Angeles- 
class  nuclear  attack  submarine  was  27 
months  late. 

We  will  need  Aegis  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  it;  I  think  our  best  insurance  policy 
is  to  work  with  an  already  existing  plat- 
form like  the  Long  Beach  at  the  same 
time  that  we  try  to  build  a  completely 
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new  class  of  ships.  One  last  point  about 
timing:  The  Navy  tells  me  we  can  shorten 
the  delivery  date  of  the  Loth  <  Beach  by  a 
full  year  if  we  do  not  make  this  ship  a 
prototype  of  the  strike  cruller,  and  just 
place  Aegis  on  board. 

The  Long  Beach  is  not  a  lew  ship;  it 
was  built  the  same  year  as  ( lur  first  nu- 
clear-powered carrier,  the  Enterprise. 
In  my  view,  the  Long  Beach  would  make 
an  excellent  escort  to  the  Enterprise: 
Both  would  undergo  service  life  exten- 
sion programs,  and  both  wculd  have  at 
least  20  more  years  of  useful  life  remain- 
ing. It  goes  without  saying  tl  lat  the  Long 
Beach  conversion  would  b<  extraordi- 
narily expensive — it  will  coi  t  $783  mil- 
lion if  we  go  the  full  route  cf  making  it 
a  strike  cruiser.  But  if  we  a  mortize  this 
figure  over  the  useful  life  ol  the  ship  it 
turns  out  that  it  will  cost  $31  million  per 
ship  year  of  operation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  too  much  of  a  price  l  o  pay  for  a 
nuclear-powered  Aegis  escor  L 

The  Navy's  current  plans  i  or  the  Long 
Beach  defy  logic.  As  I  under  tand  it,  the 
Navy  plans  to  perform  a  !  261  million 
overhaul  instead  of  the  $783  million 
Aegis  conversion.  Then,  7  yeirs  later,  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  the  Navy  will  finally 
convert  the  ship  to  Aegis.  II  we  are  go- 
ing to  place  Aegis  on  board  1  his  ship,  let 
us  do  it  now  and  not  7  yeais  from  now 
when  the  ship  will  be  older  s  nd  our  dol- 
lars even  more  inflated. 

For  the  last  2  years,  various  factions 
in  this  and  the  other  body  have  been 
fighting  over  how  to  get  Acg  s  to  sea.  As 
of  now,  we  only  have  one  Aei  ;is  platform 
off  the  starting  blocks — and  that  is  now 
in  jeopardy.  If  we  agree  to  r*  scind  funds 
for  this  ship,  we  will  be  bac  i:  to  ground 
zero,  with  no  assurance  that  i  ny  alterna- 
tive Aegis  platform  will  be  fui  ided  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  This  mal  :es  no  sense 
whatsoever  to  me,  and  I  therefore  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  ChJlrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Caairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  sissociate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  economi- 
cal and  by  far  the  quickest  ymy  to  guar- 
antee the  nuclear  capacity  that  we  al- 
ready have,  that  is  already  built.  This 
would  accompany  a  nuclear  carrier  that 
we  already  have,  and  it  will  provide  more 
defense  to  this  country  in  tiie  quickest 
time.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  irge  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment.  T 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  if  we  do 
not  do  this  and  if  we  bul|d  a  strike 
cruiser  at  $1.3  billion  versus  |500  million 
to  do  this  job,  it  is  going  to  dost  us  $800 
million  more.  This  is  an  economy  vote. 
This  is  a  vote  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  and  that  is  why  I  tqlnk  it  is  so 
important. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  dhairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite 
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words,    and 
amendment. 


number  of 
I  rise   in  suppbrt  of   the 


Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  in  favor  of 
rescinding  fiscal  year  1977  funds  appro- 
priated to  commence  the  modernization 
of  the  Long  Beach  including  the  conver- 
sion of  that  vessel  to  the  Aegis  weapons 
systems. 

Nowhere  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee debate  leading  to  this  rescission 
proposal  has  there  surfaced  major  objec- 
tion to  the  Aegis  system.  In  fact,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  February  17,  Admiral  Holloway, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  reemphasized 
his  earlier  position  that  there  are  few 
items  of  higher  priority  in  the  Navy's 
budget  than  getting  Aegis  installed  on  a 
ship. 

The  Navy  also  has  indicated  that  very 
likely  Aegis  will  eventually  be  installed 
on  the  Long  Beach.  So  the  debate  is  not 
on  the  system  or  even  the  ship  itself,  but 
on  the  timing. 

And  timing  is  one  of  my  key  reasons 
for  supporting  the  amendment  to  restore 
funding  to  the  conversion  of  the  Long 
Beach. 

This  entire  matter  should  be  divorced 
from  the  larger  issue  of  the  nuclear- 
conventional  mix.  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  cover  this  complex  question  in  a 
few  minutes,  look  only  at  the  Aegis  sys- 
tem for  a  moment. 

The  consequences  of  an  adverse  vote 
here  in  the  House  will  be  to  deny  the 
Navy  the  many  advantages  that  accrue 
by  virtue  of  combatant  prototyping.  That 
is,  the  Navy  would  have  the  advantage 
of  introducing  at  an  early  time  the  most 
powerful  warship  afloat — the  new  Long 
Beach.  A  ship  not  only  equipped  with  the 
new  weapons  system  but  also  a  ship  com- 
pletely modernized  with  Its  life-expec- 
tancy extended  for  another  20  years. 

Allowing  the  conversion  to  proceed 
would  also  permit  full  check-out  of  the 
Aegis  system  prior  to  installation  in  other 
ships.  In  this  regard,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  Long  Beach  is  one  of  a  kind,  but 
the  Aegis  weapons  system  installation  Is 
identical  to  the  elements  to  be  installed 
on  both  the  strike  curiser  and  the  Aegis 
destroyer — both  of  which  are  included 
in  the  Navy's  5-year  plan  which  we  have 
heard  about  already. 

Although  the  Navy  states  that  the 
Aegis  will  go  to  sea  at  the  same  time 
whether  or  not  it  goes  in  the  new  de- 
stroyer or  in  the  Long  Beach.  I  think 
that  is  somewhat  optimistic  thinking.  In 
installing  the  Aegis  system  on  the  Long 
Beach,  we  will  be  installing  a  new  system 
on  an  already  proven  platform.  In  in- 
stalling the  system  on  a  newly  developed 
destroyer,  we  will  be  not  only  installing 
a  new  system  but  also  developing  a  new 
platform.  Our  past  experience  indicates 
that  such  new  shipbuilding  efforts  do  not 
tend  to  go  smoothly.  Additionally,  the  18- 
month  delay  anticipated  in  going  from 
the  research  and  development  stage  to 
the  actual  production  stage  while  wait- 
ing for  that  platform  to  be  built  will 


probably  run  up  the  eventual  cost  of  the 
Aegis  system  itself  by  8  to  10  percent. 

So  in  looking  at  the  proposal  here  to- 
day, the  key  factor  is  timing. 

Eventually  we  will  probably  be  asked 
for  money  to  convert  the  Long  Beach  to 
the  Aegis  system.  At  that  time  the  cost 
will  be  much  greater.  Meanwhile,  we 
probably  will  face  additional  costs  in  the 
nearer  future  due  to  attempting  to  de- 
velop both  a  new  ship  and  a  new  weapons 
system,  one  of  which  must  necessarily 
affect  the  other. 

This  is  perhaps  an  oversimplification 
of  a  specific  proposal  which  is  obviously 
much  more  complicated  because  of  other 
issues,  but  the  sum  total  is  the  same. 
Deletion  of  this  funding  In  the  name  of 
economy  now  will  actually  cause  greater 
costs  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  delete  the  rescission. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  here  today  will  be  to  try  to  clar- 
ify a  few  things  that  are  technical  and 
probably  hard  to  imderstand  with  re- 
gard to  this  so-called  Aegis  system. 

We  are  going  to  end  up  with  12  car- 
riers and  12  carrier  task  forces  in  our 
Navy.  Four  of  them  will  be  nuclear,  and 
eight  of  them  will  be  nonnuclear.  We 
are  proceeding  in  an  orderly  way  to  build 
the  Aegis  system  on  a  DDG-47,  which  is 
a  nonnuclear  destroyer-type  ship.  We 
need  a  nuclear  platform  for  the  Aegis 
system  as  well,  and  the  Long  Beach 
seems  to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
and  the  quickest  way  to  get  this  Aegis 
system  into  effect. 

The  Aegis  system  is  just  roughly  this: 
In  a  task  force  which  is  comprised  of  a 
carrier,  a  cruiser,  a  destroyer,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  support  vessels  in  the  case  of  the 
nonnuclear  type,  one  of  the  vessels  will 
carry  an  Aegis  control  system  which  has 
radar,  which  has  weapons  systems,  mis- 
siles, and  so  forth,  and  which  has  com- 
plete control  over  air  attack  on  that  par- 
ticular task  force. 

This  system  has  been  tested  on  the 
U.S.S.  Norton  Sound  and  found  to  be  a 
very  reliable  system,  one  that  offers 
probably  the  best  defense  that  any  car- 
rier task  force  can  get  from  air  attack  or 
from  missile  attack. 

So  we  are  urging  that  this  cruiser 
Long  Beach  be  converted.  It  is  a  good 
cruiser.  It  still  has  a  lot  of  life  in  it,  but 
unfortunately  when  it  was  built,  the 
weapons  systems  that  were  put  on  it  were 
very  ineffective.  They  are  not  effective 
as  a  defensive  imit  today. 

Admiral  Rickover,  when  he  was  be- 
fore our  committee,  said  that  the  quick- 
est and  the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  first 
Aegis  production  into  the  fleet  is  to  con- 
vert the  Long  Beach.  It  is  figured  that 
the  Long  Beach  will  be  coming  in  for 
overhaul.  Even  the  opponents  of  the 
Long  Beach  are  admitting  that  it  should 
be  brought  in  and  overhauled  within  the 
next  2  years  at  a  cost  of  some  $261 
million. 

If  we  add  the  $371  million  of  various 
procurement  funds  that  are  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1977  and  the  $137  million  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  we  will  get  a  total  cost 
of  $785  million.  PYom  this  we  would  sub- 
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tract  $61  million,  and  so  for  about  $500 
million  we  are  going  to  have  an  Aegis 
strike  cruiser-type  ship  with  at  least  20 
years  of  service  life  afterward,  and  it 
will  be  ready  to  go  along  and  accompany 
the  nuclear  task  forces  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  go 
along  with  the  Aegis  on  the  nonnuclear 
task  force  and  on  the  nuclear  task  force 
as  well,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  deny  the  rescis- 
sion for  the  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  issue 
which  is  before  us  is  one  that  we  ought 
to  keep  very  clear. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  thinks 
that  we  ought  not  have  the  Aegis  defense 
system  In  our  fleet.  The  question  is. 
Which  ship  should  it  be  put  on  to  be  most 
effective,  most  cost  effective,  and  most 
effective  in  terms  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral alternatives.  One  is  the  alternative, 
as  suggested  by  this  amendment,  which 
is  to  put  the  Aegis  on  the  Long  Beach. 
A  second  alternative  is  to  put  it  on  the 
DDG-47,  which  is  a  conventional  ship. 
A  third  possibility  is  to  put  it  on  a  nu- 
clear strike  cruiser.  A  fourth  possibility 
is  to  put  it  on  another  nuclear  ship,  a 
Vtrffinia-class  cruiser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argiunent  in  favor 
of  putting  it  on  the  Long  Beach  has  al- 
ways been  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  get 
it  into  the  fleet  with  the  most  speed  and 
with  the  most  economy. 

Admiral  Rickover  and  others  have 
argued  that  the  cheapest  and  fastest  way 
to  get  the  Aegis  system  into  the  fleet  is 
to  put  it  on  the  Long  Beach. 

There  are  several  issues,  however, 
which  call  that  judgment  into  question. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  the  question  of  about  when  the  Aegis 
will  be  ready  to  be  on  any  ship. 

Admiral  Holloway  has  testified  that 
he  wants  to  make  sure  that  it  is  fully 
tested  before  It  is  put  on  any  ship,  and 
there  are  some  indications  that  it  may 
not  be  fully  tested  before  September  of 
1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  it  can  be  put  on  one  of  the  other 
ships  as  quickly  as  or  more  quickly  than 
it  can  be  put  on  the  Long  Beach.  If  we 
put  it,  for  example,  on  the  Virginia 
cruiser,  one  of  the  nuclear  cruisers,  the 
time  frame  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
much  different  from  putting  it  on  the 
Long  Beach. 

Also  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  putting  it  on  the  Long 
Beach  is  that  we  are  putting  it  on  a 
ship  which  is  already,  by  the  time  the 
conversion  is  completed,  21  years  old. 

If  we  put  It  on  a  new  ship  or  even  on 
an  already  completed  Virginia  cruiser, 
it  will  be  put  on  a  much  younger  ship 
and  therefore  can  be  used  a  great  many 
more  years. 

There  is  another  issue.  If  we  put  it  on 
the  Long  Beach,  we  will  be  putting  It 
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on  a  ship  which  is  one  of  a  kind.  There 
is  no  other  Long  Beach  to  convert. 
There  is  no  learning  curve  that  we  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of.  There  is  a 
learning  curve  from  putting  it  on  the 
DDG-47.  TJiere  is  a  learning  curve  in 
putting  it  on  the  Virginia  style  cruiser 
because  there  are  others  in  the  series.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  wise  to  put  it  on  a  one 
of  a  kind  ship. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  has 
never  been  very  enthusiastic  about  con- 
verting the  Long  Beach.  At  no  time  has 
the  Navy,  as  an  institution,  ever  rec- 
ommended converting  the  Long  Beach. 
The  people  who  have  been  recommend- 
ing that  we  convert  the  Long  Beach  have 
been  mostly  in  the  Congress,  and  in 
particular,  persons  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Admiral  Doyle 
In  his  testimony  before  Congress  this 
year  said  that  of  the  three  alternatives, 
in  his  view,  the  least  desirable  alterna- 
tive was  to  put  Aegis  on  the  Long  Beach. 
He  wanted  to  put  it  on  a  nuclear  strike 
cruiser  first,  and  he  wanted  to  put  It  on 
the  DDG-47  second.  He  said  that  the 
third  alternative  was  to  put  it  on  the 
Long  Beach. 

Admiral  Holloway  came  in  and  testi- 
fied before  our  committee.  He  was 
asked,  "Do  you  want  to  put  the  Aegis  on 
the  Long  Beach?"  He  said.  "That  is  my 
third  alternative.  I  would  rather  put  it  on 
a  nuclear  strike  cruiser.  I  would  rather 
put  it  on  the  DDG-47." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  has  never 
been  anxious  to  do  this.  It  has  been 
pushed  into  this  position. 

The  final  proof  of  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  that  they  have  not  spent  any 
of  the  money  or  have  not  obligated  any 
of  the  money  appropriated. 

There  is  a  difference  between  this  case 
and  the  case  of  the  aircraft  carrier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  the  final  point  that  the 
Navy  did  obligate  some  of  the  money  for 
their  carrier  but  they  did  not  for  the 
Aegis.  I  think  that  clearly  shows  the 
Navy's  attitude  on  the  Aegis  and  the 
Long  Beach. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  state  that  I 
talked  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  they  are  interested  in  retro- 
fitting the  Vtrfifinta-class,  but  only  the 
two  Vtrgrima-class  cruisers  that  are  still 
In  the  yards  at  Newport  News. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  said  that  that  was  the  only 
viable  plan  in  the  Pentagon,  and  they 
did  not  argue  against  outfitting  the 
Long  Beach.  This  would  give  them  three 
ships  to  defend  three  of  their  cruisers, 
thus  limiting  the  necessity  of  going  for- 


ward with  one  new  ship,  which  would  be 
a  tremendous  savings,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Another  possibility  Is  to 
retrofit  an  already  existing  Virginia 
cruiser  with  the  Aegis. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  this  really 
boils  down  to  is  a  case  of  do  we  want  to 
go  with  the  new  or  the  old?  The  Aegis 
system  is  one  of  the  finest  systems  ever 
developed  or  perhaps  that  will  ever  be  de- 
veloped In  a  great  many  years  for  pick- 
ing up  planes,  missiles,  and  what  not. 
coming  Into  the  task  force,  directing  the 
fire,  and  all  of  that.  It  just  docs  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  put  this  super  so- 
phisticated system,  which  still  has  to 
be  finally  developed,  on  a  ship  that  is 
going  to  be  21  years  old  by  the  time  it 
is  ready  for  use. 

It  is  true  that  the  Long  Beach  will  be 
overhauled,  but  we  have  many  fine  new 
ships  which  are  coming  off  the  ways. 
We  have  new  ships  being  constructed. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
argued  that  the  No.  1  priority  is  the 
DDG-49,  his  No.  2  priority  is  the  strike 
cruiser  and  his  No.  3  priority  is  back- 
fitting  the  V^ir^'nfa-class  cruisers.  Long 
Beach  Is  last.  That  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  go  with  the  Aegis  system,  not  backfit- 
ting  the  oldest  nuclear  surface  ship  In 
the  Navy. 

I  think  it  makes  much  more  sense  to 
try  to  make  that  new  sophisticated  sys- 
tem blend  in  more  with  the  new  ships  of 
the  fleet. 

The  point  has  been  made,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  valid  one.  that  if  you  put  the 
Aegis  on  the  Long  Beach,  then  you  will 
have  a  one-of-a-kind  ship.  There  Is  no 
learning  experience.  There  is  no  follow- 
on  experience.  You  just  simply  have  an 
Aegis  system  in  use  on  an  old  ship  that 
will  be  used  for  the  time  being. 

Keep  In  mind  that  we  do  have  or  will 
have  eight  nonnuclear  big  deck  carriers 
and  four  nuclear  big  deck  carriers.  The 
general  principle  Is  that  you  run  con- 
ventional escort  ships  with  conventional 
carriers,  and  that  is  what  the  DDG-47 
will  be. 

As  we  develop  this  program,  as  the 
Aegis  becomes  fully  developed,  we  will 
be  putting  it  on  nuclear  cruisers  to  escort 
nuclear  carriers. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
to  go  forward  with  the  Aegis  program  on 
the  Long  Beach  which  would  be  21  years 
old  by  the  time  it  is  put  into  use. 

I  urge  each  of  the  Members  to  support 
the  rescission  and  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  the 
House  I  believe  is  quite  clear.  There  is 
not  as  much  controversy  associated  with 
this  amendment  as  there  was  with  the 
previous  amendment. 

Let  me  say  what  has  already  more  or 
less  been  said  and,  that  is,  that  the  Long 
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The  question  was  taken, 
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RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairm4n.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — ayes 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Boggs 
BrlnUey 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
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Burke,  Mass, 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
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Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Meyner 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Alien 
Ambro 
Ammerman 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boland 
Boning 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
BroomAeld 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Caputo 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
ComweU 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
English 
Erlenborn 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind, 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Patterson 
Pepper 
Poage 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qulllen 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Slkes 
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Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Plippo 
Flowers 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn, 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giftlmo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
G  codling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gudger 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Keys 
KUdee 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Le  Fante 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 


Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Tonry 

Treen 

Trlble 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkulskt 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Presaler 

Preyer 

PurseU 

Quayle 

Qule 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santtnl 

Sarasln 

Sawyer 


Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton 

Stark 


Badham 

Bellenson 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Crane 

Derrick 

Dlggs 


Steed 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

NOT  VOTING 

Evan.s,  Ga, 

Gamma  go 

Gonzalez 

Harrington 

Ketchum 

McEwen 

McFall 

Mitchell,  Md. 

PettU 


Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

WhlUey 

Wlnn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 

Zeferettl 
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Rallsback 

Roe 

Staggers 

Steers 

Stokes 

Teague 

Wirth 

Young,  Fla. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Corman,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3839)  to  rescind  certain  budg- 
et authority  recommended  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  January  17,  1977 
(H.  Doc.  95-48) ,  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
mend  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  269  agreed  to  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
3839  just  passed,  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  en- 
titled "An  act  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7.  Concur- 
rent reisolutlon  relating  to  the  freedom  of 
emigration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Laxalt  be  excused  from 
service  as  conferees,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2647)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  loan  limitations  and 
to  increase  surety  bond  authorizations." 


CREATING   A    SELECT    COMlvIITTEE 
ON  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  95-41)  to  accompany  House 
Resolution  111,  a  resolution  creating  a 
Select  Committee  on  Professional  Sports, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  calen- 
dar and  ordered  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMOR- 
ROW, MARCH  4,  1977,  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN FUNDING  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  March  4,  1977,  to 
file  certain  funding  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  there  is  any  adjustment 
in  the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  next  week. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  and  still  ten- 
tative plan  of  the  leadership  is  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today,  following  the 
adoption,  hopefully,  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  budget,  it  will  adjourn  to 
convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow,  Friday. 
Tomorrow  we  will  consider  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  emergency  repairs  bill. 

Next  week,  on  Monday,  we  tentatively 
plan  for  the  House  to  meet  at  noon.  There 
are  no  District  bills  nor  suspensions  pres- 
ently contemplated.  We  will  consider 
House  Resolution  111,  Reestablishing  a 
Committee  on  Professional  Sports. 

On  Tuesday,  the  plan  is  for  the  House 
to  meet  at  noon.  There  are  no  bills  on 
suspension.  We  would  hope  to  complete 
action  that  day  on  the  Tax  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act  of  1977. 

On  V/ednesday,  it  is  the  plan  for  the 
House  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  and  remain 
in  session  until  the  business  is  concluded. 
It  is  presently  planned  that  on  Wednes- 
day we  will  consider  a  series  of  some  12 
or  more  committee  funding  resolutions. 

On  Thursday,  we  would  hope  to  con- 
sider the  Supplemental  Housing  Author- 
ization Act  of  1977,  subject  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  rule  and  a  budget  waiver;  and 
H.R.  1746,  a  bill  to  halt  the  importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome,  subject  to  the 
granting  of  a  rule,  with  the  possibility 
that  the  House  might  also  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  bill  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Economic  Stimu- 
lus Appropriation  Act  of  1S77,  subject  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  full  and  some- 
what ambitious  schedule,  so  the  Members 
should  be  advised  that  the  House  will 
come  in  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  conclude  business,  we  an- 
ticipate, by  5:30  p.m.  and  then  come  in 
at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  proceed 
with  the  business  until  it  is  concluded; 
and  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Thursday;  and 
then  at  11  o'clock  on  Friday,  assuming 
the  schedule  is  not  completed  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
far  as  the  tax  bill  is  concerned,  the  gen- 
eral debate  and  amendments  will  be  put 
over  until  next  Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
plan.  The  tax  bill  would  be  considered 
on  Tuesday.  As  I  understand  it,  a  modi- 
fied 3-hour  rule  has  been  granted.  There 
are  only  three  substantive  committee 
amendments,  and  under  the  rule  debate 
on  those  amendments  is  limited  to  5 
minutes  per  side,  so  it  could  be  assumed 
we  would  conclude  that  bill  on  that  day 
if  we  have  no  other  business  to  conduct. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  And  we  would  defer 
consideration  of  the  rule  on  that  bill 
until  Tuesday  also,  I  would  assume? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suppose  the  realities 
of  the  situation  would  dictate  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  still  today  must  conclude 
action  on  the  conference  report  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
to  kindly  repeat  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  for  the  benefit  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  For  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  anticipated 
that  we  shall  immediately  take  up  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  the 
third  budget  resolution.  We  hope  to  con- 
clude that  consideration  this  evening. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  meet  at  11 
ajtn.  and  will  consider  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter emergency  repairs  bill.  We  hope  to 
conclude  that  consideration  by  3  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thanks  the 
gentleman. 

RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  PROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  3. 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neii-l,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  this  let- 
ter as  my  formal  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee On  Government  Operations  effective 
Immedately. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tha 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  ELECTION  AS  MEMBER 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  ON  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution.  House  Resolution 
371,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  371 

Resolved,  That  Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  of  New 
Jersey  be,  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, and; 

That  Arlan  Stangeland,  of  Minnesota  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  10. 
THIRD  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1977 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  10)  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
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consent  that  the 
be  read  in 


objection  to 
from  Con- 


and  ask  imanimous 
statement  of  the  manager^ 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  if  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

(For  conference  reiJort 
see  proceedings  of  the 
ary28,  1977.) 

Mr.    GIAIMO    (during 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanlttous 
that  further  reading  of  the 
dispensed  with. 


ard 
House 


the   reading) . 
consent 
statement  be 


Revenues 

(Decrease) 

Budget  author  ty 

Outlays 

DefiC't 

Public  debt 

050— National  defense: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

150 — International  afairs: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

250— General  science,  space  and  technotogy  : 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

300— Natural  resources,  environment  and  energy 

Budget  authority 

Outlavs 

350— Agriculture: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

400 — Commerce  and  transportation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

450— Community  and  regional  development 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

SCO— Education,  training,  employment  ind 
ices: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
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statement, 
of  Febru- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
305(a),  Public  Law  93-344,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo) 
will  be  recognized  for  21/2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will 
be  recognized  for  2y2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  third 

FISCAL  YEAR  1977-30  BUDGET  RESOIUTION 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Its  adoption  today  will  clear  the  way 
for  the  House's  consideration  of  the  tax 
legislation  reported  recently  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  for 
the  spring  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Neither  of  these  critical  measures 
can  proceed  without  a  new  revenue  floor 
and  spending  ceilings  that  would  be  set 
by  the  third  budget  resolution. 

The  conference  report  upholds  vir- 
tually all  of  the  major  House  positions 
contained  in  the  third  budget  resolution 
adopted  last  week.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  comparison  of 
the  House-  and  Senate-passed  resolu- 
tions and  the  conference  agreement: 


House 
passed 


Senate      Conference 
passed      agreement 


locisi  serv- 


348. 800 
(-10, 300) 
477, 921 
419. 130 
70,  330 
718,  915 

108. 788 
100, 077 

7,956 
6.841 

4,468 
4,406 

18. 627 
17,209 

2,355 
3,044 

17,  313 
15,961 

15, 023 
10, 819 


30.355 
22, 620 


346,800 
(-9, 700) 
467, 000 
415.000 
68,200 
718,  300 

109,200 
100,100 

7,900 
6,800 


500 
400 


18,800 
17,200 

1.600 
3,000 

17,300 
16,000 

14,  300 
10,000 


30,400 
23,200 


347. 700 
(-10,600) 
472.  900 
417,450 
69,  750 
718,  400 

108.800 
100,100 

7,900 
6,800 

4,500 
4,400 

18,700 
17,200 

2,300 
3,000 

17,300 
16,000 

14.800 
10.  550 


30.400 
22,700 


House 
passed 


Senate 
passed 


Conference 
agreement 


550— Health: 

Budget  authority 40,651 

Outlays 39,283 

600— Income  security: 

Budget  authority 174,993. 

Outlays 142,050 

700— Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Budget  authority 18,917 

Outlays 18, 130 

750— Lav»  enforcement  and  justice: 

Budjel  authority 3,524 

Outlays 3,657 

80O— General  government: 

Budget  authority 3, 560 

Outlays 3,554 

850— Revenue   sharing   and   general    purpose   fiscal 
assistance: 

Budget  authority 7,578 

OuUays 7, 696 

900— Interest: 

Budget  authority 38,287 

Outlays 38,  287 

Allowances: 

Budget  authority 794 

Outlays 764 

950— Undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Budget  authority —15,258 

Outlays -15, 268 

Total: 

Budget  authority 477,921 

Outlays 419,130 


40,600 
39, 500 

166, 300 
139, 300 

18,900 
18, 100 

3,500 
3,600 

3,500 
3,500 


7,600 
7,700 

37,900 
37,900 

80Q 
800 

-16,100 
-16,100 


40,600 
39,300 

170,900 
141,300 

18,900 
18,100 

3,500 
3,600 

3,500 
3,500 


7,600 
7,700 

38, 000 
38, 000 

800 
800 

-15,600 
-15,600 


467, 000 
415, 000 


472,900 
417, 450 


I  want  to  call  your  attentl'  >n  to  the  new 
budget  aggregates  containea  in  the  con- 
ference report: 

The  revenue  floor  would  b<  set  at  $347.7 
billion.  $900  million  above  the  Senate 
resolution  and  $1.1  billion  below  the 
House  resolution. 

The  budget  authority  ceiling  would  be 
set  at  $472.9  billion,  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  Housi  i  resolutions. 


be  set  at 

halfway  be- 


The   outlay  ceiling  woulp 
$417.45  billion,  again  about 
tween  the  House  and  Senate  resolutions 

The  deficit  would  be  set  it  $69.75  bil- 
lion. $1.55  billion  over  the 
lution  and  $580  million  belojw  the  House 
resolution. 

And  the  public  debt  woiild  be  set  at 
$718.4  billion.  $100  million  ever  the  Sen 
ate  resolution  and  $515  million  below  the 
House  resolution. 

ECONOMIC    STIMCLUS    PRdPOSALS 

The  economic  stimulus  pa  ?kage  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  provides  for  a  total 
stimulus  of  $17.5  billion  in  tax  rebates 
and  reductions  and  direct  upending  for 
job-creating  programs  durir  g  fiscal  year 
1977.  About  $13.8  billion  wot^ld  be  for  tax 
stimulus  legislation  and  $3.7  billion  for 
accelerated  program  spendii  ig 


The  conference  agreement  accepts 
the  $13.8  billion  in  tax  stimulus  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  However,  it  adds 
$1.7  billion  in  spending  for  job-creating 
programs  over  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  administration  ac- 
cepts these  modest  increases.  Further- 
more, in  testimony  before  our  committee 
yesterday,  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, stated  that  the  total  stimulus 
package  is  a  modest  one  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  size  of  our  overall  economy. 

The  major  differences  between  the  ec- 
onomic stimulus  proposals  contained  in 
the  conference  agreement  and  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  last  week  are 
as  follows : 

First,  the  conference  report  provides 
$925  million,  rather  than  the  $1,015  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  House  resolution, 
for  the  counter-cyclical  revenue  sharing 
program.  The  $925  million  amount  is 
sufficient  to  begin  the  higher  level  of 
counter-cyclical  payments  recommended 
by  the  President  on  April  1,  rather  than 
July  1. 

And  second,  the  conference  report  In- 


cludes $200  million  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  over  the  House  resolution 
for  emergency  fuel  bill  assistance  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  people.  This 
amount  Is  consistent  with  the  appropria- 
tion reported  by  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  on  Monday. 

I  want  to  say  that  many  of  our  con- 
ferees are  tremendously  concerned  over 
the  precedent  that  an  emergency  fuel 
bill  program  might  have.  We  urge  the 
House  to  examine  this  proposal  very 
carefully  when  it  considers  the  fiscal 
year  1977  supplemental  bill.  Such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  very  carefully  designed 
to  provide  assistance  efficiently  and 
equitably,  without  getting  the  Congress 
on  the  road  to  providing  aid  for  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  and  services  that  may 
be  demanded  in  the  future. 

Apart  from  these  two  differences,  all 
of  the  stimulus  proposals  contained  in 
the  House  resolution  have  been  retained 
in  the  conference  agreement.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
comparison  of  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
those  passed  by  the  House,  and  those 
contained  in  the  conference  agreement: 
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COMPARISON  OF  ECONOI«IC  STIMULUS  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1977 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


7^ 


6199 


President  Carter  proposal 
Feb.  22,  1977 


House  passed 


Conference  agreement 


0) 


Budget 
authority 

(2) 


Revenues/ 
outlays 

(3) 


Budget 
authority 

(4) 


Revenues/ 
outlays 

(5) 


Budget 
authority 

(6) 


Revenues/ 
outlays 

(7) 


TAXES 

General  economic  stimulus: 

'•  ^"  &&in  standard  deduction l.SM  2,800  12,700  3,200  13,800 

Business  tax  credit  options .  ^™ 

$50  per  capita  rebate i-.kk-  T'.S 

Refunds  in  excess  of  liability ' J.  J™  }•  J™ 

$50  payments  (SSI,  etc.)' '-wO \^ 

Subtotal,  tax  package (3.200)  (13,800)  (2.800)^^^(12,700)  (3,200)  (^^800) 

SPENDING 

2  Countercyclical  assistance  (function  450:  Community  and  regional  development) 700  700  1,015  1.015  925  925 

3.  EPA  constiuction  grants— reimbursement  payment  (function  300:  Natural  resources,  environ- 

ment,  and  energy) ^^0  260  320  260 

'"'' ^^^toelerated  public  works  (function  450:  Community  and  regional  development) 2,000  200  4,000  500  4,000  400 

5.  CETA  title  II  and  VI— public  service  employment  (function  500:  education,  training,  employ- 

ment,  and  social  service) - - -....  1.919  nb  /,000  lU  4,000  /is 

6.  CETA:  Title  l-employment  and  training,  title  ni-special  target  groups;  title  IV-Jobs  Corps 

(function  500:  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services) 1.508  Si^  l.MO  wu  i,  ouu  ouu 

7  Job  opportunities  program  (function  500:  Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services) -J"  bO  «4  ou 

8.  Older  Americans  community  service  employment  (function  500:  Education,  training,  employ- 

ment.  and  social  services) -- v-.--v «t  tw  n??  mn 

9  Railroad  and  highway  constiuction  (function  400:  Commerce  and  transportation) *«  ^00  «s  ^uu 

10   Recreation  proposal  (function  300:  Natural  resources,  environment,  and  energy) <00  •JOO  ^^  ^ 

Emergency  fuel  bill  assistance - ^_^^__^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^00 ^ 

Subtotal,  spending ■ (6.J27) (1.943)  (14.963) (3^678)  (15,073)  (3,690) 

GrandTotal 9"327  ^5,TO  17,763  16.378  18,273  17.490 

I  Hems  expected  to  require  budget  authority  and  outlays;  deficit  effect  of  total  would  be  unchanged. 

NONSTiMULus  MATTERS  Income  individuals— social  security,  rail-  with  the  budget  treatment  of  the  $50 
I  want  also  at  this  time  to  mention  two  road  retirement.  AFDC.  and  black  lung  payments  to  other  low-income  individ- 
otheVimDortant  issues  dealing  with  non-  program  beneficiaries-as  proposed  by  uals.  which  both  the  Senate  and  House 
SultSmoDOsals^r^^^^^^  the  President.  And  both  treated  these  and  the  Ford  and  Carter  administra- 
Sd  Senate  Serees  payments  as  expenditures,  accounted  for  tions  agree  should  be  counted  as  expend- 
■^^.cr  oc  ^piTwc  icno."  thP  Ho,i.P  in  function  6C0:  income  security.  itures.  Payments  in  excess  of  tax  liabil- 
First.  as  Members  knov.,  the  House  the  two  Houses  differed  com-  ity  are  no  different  in  kind  than  these 
resolution  proposed  the  rescission  of  However,  the  tw  o  i^ouses  amerea  com  $50  oavments  Thev  should  be  authorized 
funds  for  the  modernization  of  the  U.S.S^  P^tely  ^.^Jf";  ^"//^^i^"'"^^"'  °'  '*°  and^apTopr  ated  ^st^arany  otSS  d  ' 
Long  Beach  and  for  the  construction  of  similar  kinds  of  payments.  ^.^^^  transfer  payment, 
a  fourth  TVimzfs-class  aircraft  carrier.  First,  refunds  in  excess  of  tax  liability  -^^  j^^j.  ^q^)^  ^^le  Ford  and  Carter  ad- 
The  Senate  resolution  contained  funds  under  the  earned  income  provisions  of  ministrations  believe  that  any  payments 
for  these  activities.  The  conference  the  tax  reduction  act  of  1975— about  ^^  excess  of  tax  liability  should  be 
agreement  accepts  the  House  position  on  $856  million  in  fiscal  year  1977;  and  treated  as  expenditures  and  subject  to 
these  rescissions,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  second,  payments  to  those  qualifying  for  authorization  and  appropriations  action, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  earned  income  credit  proposed  by  rp^  ^^  otherwise  would  open  up  a  new 
the  Defense  Committee  have  approved  President  Carter  in  his  tax  package—  and  potentially  huge  backdoor  spending 
these  rescissions.  about  $1.4  billion.  authority.  It  would  permit  Congress  tax 
And  second,  with  respect  to  subsidized  The  Senate  resolution  treated  these  and  financing  committees  to  treat  any 
housing  programs,  the  conference  re-  amounts  as  refunds  or  losses  of  revenues,  payment  to  an  individual  or  corporation 
port  contains  $12.6  billion  in  budget  au-  The  House  resolution  treated  these  as  a  mere  tax  refund  or  negative  re- 
thority  to  accommodate  an  administra-  amounts  as  expenditures,  just  as  it  did  ceipt — even  though  there  was  no  tax 
tion  supplemental  request  for  additional  the  $50  payments  to  other  low-income  liability  in  the  first  place — and  thus 
housing  subsidies  during  fiscal  year  individuals.  completely  escape  the  traditional  au- 
1977.  This  amount  is  $3  billion  below  the  m  conference,  the  Senate  agreed  to  thorizing  and  ai^propriating  process, 
amount  provided  in  the  House  resolu-  treat  the  $1.4  billion  in  payments  as  ex-  I  believe — and  I  am  certain  I  speak  for 
tion.  The  Senate  conferees  insisted  on  penditures.  It  refused,  however,  to  treat  the  entire  budget  committee  on  this 
such  a  reduction  because  of  the  short  in  the  same  way  the  $856  million  in  pay-  point — that  this  i.ssue  must  be  resolved 
time  available  during  this  fiscal  year  to  ments  in  excess  of  tax  liability  under  the  to  avoid  that  result.  We  will  be  bringing 
reach  a  400,000  subsidized  housing  unit  earned  income  credit  provisions.  The  this  issue  back  to  the  House  next  month, 
level.  The  amount  provided  in  the  con-  Senate  conferees  agreed,  however,  that  and  I  ask  for  your  full  support  in  favor 
ference  report.  $12.6  billion,  should  be  the  proper  budget  treatment  of  these  of  our  position  and  that  of  both  the  Ford 
adequate  to  reach  a  level  of  about  360,000  payments  should  be  resolved  during  the  and  Carter  administrations, 
units  during  this  fiscal  year,  a  modest  consideration  of  the  first  budget  resolu-  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
decrease  from  the  400.000  unit  level  pro-  tion  for  fiscal  year  1978,  and  the  state-  conference  report, 
posed  by  the  administration.  ment  of  managers  accompanying  the  i  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
BUDGET  TREATMENT  OF  PAYiwiENTs  TO  INDIVID-  confcrcnce  report  states  that  agreement,  a  further  explanation  by  budget  func- 
uALs  IN  EXCESS  OF  TAX  LIABILITY  J  Want  Members  to  know  that  our  tional  category  of  the  agreement  recom- 
I  want,  at  this  time,  to  bring  to  the  House  conferees  feel  very  strongly  about  mended  by  your  conferees : 
attention  of  the  House  a  major  issue  this  issue.  It  is  not  really  technical  in  oso:  n.ational  defense 
which  was  resolved  only  temporarily  in  nature.  ^  T^e  conference  agreement  provides  $108  8 
tv,  ,  1.  ^x.,-j,-  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $100.1  billion 
the  conference  agreement.  Treating  payments  to  mdividuals  m  ^  outlay.?.  This  is  an  increase  of  $12  million 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  resolutions  excess  of  their  tax  liability  as  refimds  or  in  budget  authority  and  $23  million  in  out- 
assumed  $50  payments  to  certain  low-  losses  of  revenue  is  wholly  inconsistent  lays  from  the  House  resolution. 


6200 


an  3 


The  conference  agreemeni 
Congress  will  take  action  to 
Hon  of  the  $350  million 

1977  for  procuremnt  of  long 
ponents  for  the  fourth  Nimi 

powered    aircraft   carrier 
available  for  procurement  of 
components  for  the 
£,0719  Beach.  Both  of  these 
proposed  by  President  Ford 
President  Carter  In  his  FY 
visions.  Failure  to  achieve 
wUl  add  $2.0  bUlion  to 

1978  Budget  request. 

ISO:    INTEBN.4TIONAL 


assumes  that 
1  escind  $82  mil- 
app]  oprlated  In  FY 
kead  time  com- 
class  nuclear 
$371    million 
long  lead  time 
modernikatlon  of  U.S.S. 
esclsslons  were 
endorsed  by 
978  budget  re- 
rescissions 
Carter's  FY 


end 


t  lese 


Presid  ent 


Tie 


The  conference  agreement 
authority  of  $7.9  billion  and 
billion.  This  is  a  decrease  oi 
budget  authority  and  $41 
from  the  House  resolution 
to  support  the  latest  estimate 
1977  supplementals. 

250  :   GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE, 

The  conference  agreement 
authority  of  $4.5  billion  and 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  ol 
budget  authority  and  a 
lion  In  outlays  from  the 
The  two  Houses  were  In 
ment  on  the  assumptions  foi 

300 :     NATTJRAL    RESOURCES, 
ENERGY 


LFFAHtS 

)rovides  budget 

outlays  of  $6.8 

$56  million  in 

million  in  outlays 

levels  agreed 

for  fiscal  year 


AtTD  TECHNOLOGY 

irovldes  budget 
outlays  of  $4.4 
$32  million  in 
decrease  of  $6  mil- 
He  use  resolution, 
substantial  agree- 
this  function. 

EN*RONMENT,    AND 


The  conference  agreement. 
authority   of   $18.7    bUlion 
$17.2  billion.  This  is  an  incr 
lion  in  budget  authority  and 
mUlion  in  outlays  from  the 
The    conferees    agreed    to 
changes  from  the  House 
the  conferees  agreed  to 
in  budget  authority  and 
gency  assistance  to  those  low 
most  afTected  by  rising  fuel 
of  the  recent  severe  winter 
the  conference  agreement 
of  $170  million  in  the 
from  prior-year  budget 
construction  grant  program. 


350  :      ACRICtTLTtn  E 


The  conference  agreement 
authority  of  $2.3  billion  and 
billion.  This  represents  a  decr^ai 
lion  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays    from    the    House 
agreement    substantially 
sumptions  included  in  the 


400 :     COMMERCE     AND     TRA»  SPORTATION 


The  conference  agreement 
authority  of  $17.3  billion  and 
billion.  These  amounts  prov 
of  $2  billion  for  additional 
plan  mortgage  authority  in 
the  multi-family  housing  ma 
Hon  for  refunding  debt  of 
Service,   and   $425   million   fo  • 
highway  programs,   all   as 
second  budget  resolution. 


450:     COMMUNrrY     AND    REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  conference  agreement 
authority    of    $14.8    billion    aiid 
$10.55  billion.  This  is  a  decrea^ 
lion  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  from  the  House  resoli4tion 
ference     agreement     provides 
Counter-Cyclical  Assistance  a ; 
quested   by  the   President   anl 
$4   billion  in  Accelerated  Pui  il 
cently  authorized  by  the  House, 
ment   also   assumes   addition)  1 
disaster   relief   assistance,    th; 
Services  Administration's  hor  le 
tion  program,  and  for  several 
supplemental  requests  now 
Congress  in  this  function. 
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]  irovldes  budget 
I  nd   outlays    of 
3e  of  $73  mil- 
decrease  of  $9 
H^use  resolution. 
1  wo    significant 
itlons.  First, 
provide  $200  million 
oui  lays  for  emer- 
1  icome  families 
I  ills  as  a  result 
w  sather.  Second, 
assi  .mes  a  decrease 
estln  ate  of  outlays 
authoi  Ity  for  the  EPA 


provides  budget 

outlays  of  $3 

Fe  of  $55  mil- 

$44  mUllon  in 

r^olutlon.    The 

the    as- 

resolutlon. 


sup  ports 


He  use 


fp-ovides  budget 
ouilay.s  of  $16 
l4e  for  funding 
ai^MA  Tandem- 
connection  with 
ket.  $500  mll- 
the  U.S.  Postal 
railroad   and 
inbluded   in   the 


Irovldes  budget 
outlays    of 
of  $223  mll- 
i269  million  in 
The  con- 
fundlng     for 
the  level  re- 
fer the  full 
ic   Works  re- 
The  agree - 
funding   for 
Community 
weatherlza- 
other  smaller 
dendlng  before 


FtJNcnoN  500 :  education,  traintng,  employ- 
ment, AND  social  services 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $30.4  billion  and  outlays  of 
$22.7  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $30,355  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $22,620  billion.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute accommodates  House  amounts  for 
economic  stimulus  programs,  which  include 
the  Job  opportunities  program,  public  service 
employment  under  CETA  Titles  II  and  VI. 
community  service  employment  for  older 
Americans,  and  CETTA  and  other  employment 
and  training  programs.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  somewhat  higher  amounts 
for  education  than  the  House  resolution. 

SSO:  HEALTH 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budg- 
et authority  of  $40.6  billion  and  outlays  of 
$39.3  billion.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $51  million 
in  budget  authority  and  an  increase  of  $17 
million  in  outlays  from  the  House  resolution. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  for  the  Medicare  program,  budget  au- 
thority is  included  at  $23,130  mUlion  and 
outlays  at  $21,933  million; 

(2)  for  the  Medicaid  program,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  resolutions  provided 
$10,239  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. These  totals  reflect  the  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $947  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977;  and 

(3)  for  all  health  programs  other  than 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  provide  budget  authority  of  $7,232  million 
and  outlays  of  $7,128  million.  These  amounts 
are  in  recognition  of  the  need  to  fund  several 
Important  health  programs  not  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1977  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  because  of  late  enactment  of  au- 
thorization legislation.  Budget  authority  of 
$600  million  and  outlays  of  $122  million  are 
Included  within  the  totals  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for   these  programs. 

600 :    INCOME    SECURITY 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $170.9  billion  and  outlaj's  of 
$141.3  billion.  The  House  resolution  provided 
budget  authority  of  $174,993  billion  and  out- 
lays of  $142.05  billion. 

It  provides  $12.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  a  subsidized  housing  supplemental.  This 
amount  is  S3  billion  above  the  Senate  esti- 
mate and  $3  billion  below  the  Administration 
and  House  estimates. 

The  treatment  of  the  earned  income  credit 
as  a  revenue  loss,  as  in  previous  resolutions, 
reduces  House  resolution  estimates  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  by  $856  million.  The 
$50  payment  to  recipients  of  Social  Security 
and  other  programs  as  well  as  the  refunds 
in  excess  of  tax  liabilities  are  treated  as  ex- 
penditures, and  the  conference  agreement  ac- 
commodates the  Administration's  estimates 
of  $3.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  these  proposals.  In  connection  with 
the  First  Budget  Resolution  for  fi.scal  year 
1978,  the  conferees  agree  to  reexamine  the 
question  of  whether  payments  in  excess  of 
tax  liabilities  should  be  treated  as  expendi- 
tures or  as  a  revenue  loss. 

A  number  of  estimating  differences  for 
mandatory  spending  programs  within  the  In- 
come Security  function  were  resolved  as 
follows : 

A  revenue  reestimate  reduced  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
within  this  function  by  $153  million. 

The  Administration's  supplemental  re- 
quests for  the  Food  Stamp  and  Public  As- 
sistance (AFDC)  programs  were  Included  in 
the  resolution. 

An  estimate  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion was  included  which  reflects  the  confer- 
ence unemployment  assumptions.  Not  at  is- 


sue was  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Supple- 
mental Benefits  (FSB)  program  because  both 
the  House  and  Senate  resolutions  included 
identical  estimates  for  this  extension  of  $508 
million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays.  This 
estimate  is  sufficient  to  support  an  extension 
of  13  weeks  beyond  the  basic  and  extended 
benefits  of  39  weeks  when  the  national  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  5  percent  or 
more. 

The  following  table  lists  the  estimates  by 
program  included  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  this  function: 


Conference. agree- 
ment, 3d  Resolution 
fiscal  year  1977 

Budget 
authority       Outlays 


Function  600:  Income  security 


General  retirement  /disability: 

Social  security 80,207  83,493 

Railroad  retirement 3,676  3,712 

Special  benefits,  coal  miners 992  982 

Other 4  3 

$50  bonus  SSI,  SS  recipients 1,800  1,800 

Subtotal.  86,679  89,990 

Federal  employee  retirement. 17,010  9,481 

Unemployment  compensation :  15,839  16,243 

FSB  extension 508  508 

Subtotal 16.347  16,751 

Public  assistance,  other: 

SSI 5,895  5,369 

AFDC  and  other 6,215  6,196 

Supplemental 91  110 

Housing  assistance 28,110  3,089 

Food  stamps 5,506  5,464 

Supplemental 

School  lunch,  child  nutrition 3,365  3,065 

Earned  income  credit 0  0 

Other 282  385 

Subtotal 49,464  23,678 

Tax  rebates 1,400  1.400 

Total 170,900  141. 300 


FUNCTION  700 :  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  resolution  provided  budget 
authority  of  $18.9  billion  and  outlays  of 
$18.1  bUlion  for  Veterans  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices. 

The  House  resolution  provided  budget  au- 
thority of  $18917  billion  and  outlays  of 
$18,130  bUllon. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $18.9  billion  and  outlays  of 
$18.1  billion,  which  repre.sents  no  substan- 
tive change  from  the  House  resolution  as- 
sumptions. 

750 :    LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND   JTT8T1CE 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.6 
billion.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $24  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $57  million  in  outlays 
from  the  House  resolution.  There  were  no 
substantive  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  resolutions. 

800  :    GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $3.5  billion  and  outlays  of  $3.5 
billion.  This  will  provide  for  anticipated  ad- 
ditional supplemental  requirements  for  a 
number  of  specific  items  within  this  func- 
tion. 

850 :    REVENUE    SHARING    AND    GENERAL   PURPOSE 
FISCAL    ASSISTANCE 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $7.6  billion  and  outlays  of  $7.7 
billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  $22  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $4  million  in  outlays 
from  the  Hou?e  resolution.  There  were  no 
substantive  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  resolutions. 
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900:    INTEREST 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $38.0  billion  and  outlays  of 
$38.0  billion.  The  agreed  figures  assume  that 
Interest  rates  on  shcrt-term  Treasury  financ- 
ing will  average  5.0  percent  dtiring  1977. 

ALLOWANCES 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $800  milliou  and  outlays  of  $800 
million.  These  amounts  provide  for  antici- 
pated pay  raise  supplementals  for  non-De- 
fense agencies. 

950:     UNDISTRIBUTED     OFFSETTING    RECEIPTS 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $  —  15.6  billion  and  outlays  of 
$—15.6  billion.  These  amounts  reflect  an  esti- 
mate of  $2.3  billion  in  receipts  from  rentals 
and  royalties  on  mineral-development  tracts 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  consistent 
with  the  most  recent  Budget  revision. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  tell  the  Mem- 
bers I  am  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1977.  This  legislation 
would  place  a  congressional  stamp 
of  approval  on  continued  recordbreaking 
deficit  spending.  It  approves  a  $69.7  bil- 
lion Federal  deficit,  $3.3  billion  higher 
than  the  previous  record  set  last  year. 
The  national  debt  would  continue  its 
staggering  climb,  reaching  $718.4  billion, 
on  which  just  the  interest  payments  will 
amount  to  $38  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

I  might  say  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  our  Cliairman  made  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  made  yesterday 
by  Arthur  Burns  before  our  committee, 
I  would  like  to  read  just  one  statement 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors made  before  our  committee.  He 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  obviously  cannot  feel  comfortable  about 
the  official  budget  for  fiscal  1977,  or,  for  that 
matter,  about  any  budget  which  moves  to- 
wards enlarging  the  Federal  deficit. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  conference 
report  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inflation  is  still  a  serious 
problem,  even  though  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion improved  considerably  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
termined efforts  and  fiscal  leadership  of 
the  past  administration.  But  as  I  have 
said,  infiation  is  still  a  problem,  and  more 
Federal  spending  and  a  bigger  Federal 
deficit  could  drag  the  economy  into  an- 
other recession  and  bring  on  higher 
unemployment. 

Further  alluding  to  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Budget  Committee  yesterday  by 
Arthur  Burns,  he  had  this  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  read  about  deficit  spending 
and  its  impact  on  inflation : 

By  and  large,  the  American  public  Is  famil- 
iar with  the  sorry  record  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment finances  in  our  generation.  More  and 
more  of  our  citizens  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  linkage  between  the  record  of  persistent 
deficit  financing  and  the  debilitating  infia- 
tion of  recent  years. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Dr. 
Burns  that  our  Federal  finances,  which, 
of  course,  result  from  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress,  are  a  sorry  record. 


We  have  had  only  one  surplus  since 
1960.  Congress  has  added  an  aggregate 
of  $337  billion  to  the  deficit  over  the  past 
15  years.  This  is  indeed  a  "sorry  record." 

This  budget  resolution  makes  room  for 
a  tax  package  but  for  totally  the  wrong 
kind  of  tax  package.  Instead  of  embrac- 
ing a  permanent  tax  reduction,  which 
would  stimulate  production  and  create 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  it  proposes  a 
tax  rebate  which  would  make  only  weak 
inroads  on  unemployment  and  would  ag- 
gravate inflation.  It  approves  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  to  try  to  create 
jobs  instead  of  allowing  jobs  to  be  created 
the  right  way  and  that  is  in  the  private 
sector  under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

This  legislation  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Budget  Act  and  imdercuts  the  fiscal 
discipline  the  new  budget  process  is  sup- 
posed to  achieve.  If  we  make  a  practice  of 
simply  changing  the  spending  limits 
whenever  they  seem  to  get  in  the  way  of 
accommodating  some  spending  request 
or  other,  the  integrity  of  the  budget 
process  will  be  seriously  compromised.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  good  or  .-?ound 
reason  to  change  the  fiscal  year  1977 
spending  limits  as  called  for  in  this  res- 
olution. The  conference  report  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Fisher)  . 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  put  one  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser)  and  myself,  both  members  of  the 
gentleman's  committee. 

When  the  resolution  passed  the  House, 
it  contained  $100  million  for  the  energy 
conservation  program  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  this  program  provides  for 
the  weatherization  of  the  homes  of  low- 
income  families.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  program  because  it  expands 
employment  while  at  the  same  time 
meets  our  pressing  need  to  conserve 
energy.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
conferees  agreed  that  the  resolution  pro- 
vides $100  million  for  this  important 
weatherization  program. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  we  discussed  this  matter  in 
conference.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
budget  resolution  does  not  specify  dollar 
amounts  for  the  vast  array  of  Federal 
programs  within  a  function,  but  it  was 
our  understanding  and  agreement  in  the 
conference  that  the  resolution  does  con- 
tain the  flexibility  to  accommodate  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  had  in  here 
for  the  weatherization  progi'am. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  an  "aye" 
vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

MiNETA). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  on  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 


As  one  of  the  conferees  who  sat 
through  almost  5  long  hours  of  confer- 
ence, I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
virtually  all  of  the  major  proposals  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  110,  as 
passed  last  February  23,  are  contained 
in  this  conference  report.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Robert  Giadmo,  did  a  truly 
admirable  job  leading  us  in  our  meeting 
with  our  counterparts  in  the  other  body 
and  their  forceful  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  Senator  Edmund  Muskie. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  how  important 
it  is  that  this  conference  report  be  ac- 
cepted today.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
package  we  agreed  to  last  February  23, 
and  there  is  simplv  no  excuse  for  our 
holding  up  this  badly  needed  stimulus. 
Throughout  our  hearings  at  the  Budget 
Committee  over  the  last  month,  as  we 
evaluated  the  various  proposals  brought 
before  us,  there  was  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  we  complete  our  w^ork  rapidly  in 
order  to  expedite  the  action  of  other 
committees  so  that  this  plan  could  get 
into  action.  Any  delay  brought  about 
at  this  point  would  only  serve  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  emergency  stimulus. 
With  economic  indicators  still  lagging, 
with  unemployment  still  well  above  7 
percent,  and  with  cur  now  famous  eco- 
nomic "pause"  still  languishing  in  sky- 
high  fuel  bills  and  the  western  drought — 
it  is  time  to  move  on  this  package.  Let 
us  show  the  people  of  this  country  that 
we  care  abaut  their  welfare — let  us  show 
them  that  we  can  move  more  rapidly  and 
responsibly  in  an  emergency  situation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
as  one  of  the  conferees  who  worked  on 
this  agrement,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  urge  all  the  Members  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill  that  is 
now  under  consideration,  the  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1977,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 110.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  un- 
necessary and  reckless  spending-give- 
away  package  drawn  up  by  the  majority 
under  the  guise  of  "economic  stimulus." 
Rather  than  stimulate  the  economy, 
however,  the  only  thing  it  will  accom- 
plish will  be  to  increase  the  deficit  for 
this  year  by  $20  billion,  add  to  the  debt 
burden  of  this  and  future  generations, 
and  further  kindle  the  fires  of  inflation. 
In  turn,  the  economy  will  begin  to  slow 
and  sputter  and  end  up  in  a  much  worse 
situation  than  would  have  existed  in  the 
first  place. 

There  are  several  problems  with  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1977.  First,  it  is  unnec- 
essary. While  the  case  is  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  resolution  that  it  is  crucial 
in  order  to  "get  the  economy  moving 
again,"  the  facts  are  that  the  economy 
is  already  moving.  Advocates  point  to 
quarterly  drops  in  the  GNP  during  1976 
as  evidence  for  the  need  for  economic 
stimulus.  However,  when  the  effects  of 
volatile  inventory  changes  are  netted  out 
of  the  GNP  figures  and  we  look  at  the 
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The  second  problem  witl  i 
current  Resolution  110  dials 
nature  of  the  economic  stmulus 
It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
speaking,   the  stimulus 
categories:   tax  rebates 
deficit  spending  for  publi; 
service  jobs.  Both  of  these  f  )rms 
ulus  are  highly  InefQcien 
costly. 

Addressing  the  package 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  the 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
There  Is  nothing  in  the 
stlmtUate    anything.    How 
stimulate  the  economy  by 
of  one  pocket  of  the  public 
Into  another  pocket?   The  l 
example,  would  distribute  $50 
consumers.  As  a  result  those 
tend   to   spend   more.   But   where 
Government  get  the  money  to 
rebates? 
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The  part  of  the  stimulus  ^ 
addresses  additional  public 
ing  is  equally  ill-advised.     , 
and  public  service  prograrjs 

been  noted  for  their 

cost.  Public  works  spending 
to  enter  the  "pipeline"  and 
people  back  to  work.  In  an 
appeared  in  the  February 
the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
C.  Hyatt  in  commenting  on 
spending  commented  the 

Congress  appropriated  $2 
public  works  last  fall,  but  no 
earned  a  cent,   unless  one 
people  hired  temporarily  by 
Department  to  figure  out  whlcl 
get  the  money. 


As  an  alternative  to  th( 
stimulus  proposals,  I  offered 
amendment  to  House 
olutlon    110   when    the 
first  before   this  body  last 
proposal  would  have  cut 
taxes  by  $19  billion  and 
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taxpayers    a    22-percent   cut    In   their 
Individual  Income  tax  rate. 

By  cutting  taxes  permanently,  as  our 
amendment  would  have  done— instead 
of  a  one-shot  rebate  fashion,  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  110  does— the  In- 
centives to  work,  save,  and  Invest  would 
have  been  greatly  Increased,  instead  of 
simply  Increasing  the  incentive  to  buy. 
The  reasoning  behind  the  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  is  based  on 
assumption  that  "the  reason  people 
produce  is  that  people  buy."  However, 
there  are  two  other  reasons  why  people 
produce:  for  income  and  for  profit.  A 
permanent  tax  rate  reduction  of  $19  bil- 
lion not  only  stimulates  production  indi- 
rectly like  a  tax  rebate  does  by  stimu- 
lating spending.  It  also  directly  stimu- 
lates production  by  increasing  the  after- 
tax rewards  to  work  and  invest.  A  per- 
manent reduction  in  personal  income  tax 
rates,  then,  constitutes  a  three-pronged 
attack  on  unemployment  and  economic 
lag: 

First.  It  increases  disposable  Income, 
thereby  increasing  buying; 

Second.  It  increases  the  Incentive  to 
work  because  of  increased  profits;  and 


Third.  It  provides  new  jobs  by  stimu- 
lating investment  and  capital  formation. 

According  to  the  studies  performed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  $19 
billion  reduction  in  personal  Income 
taxes  would  have  produced  dramatic  re- 
sults to  the  economy : 
Impact  of  $19  billion  tax  cut  duHng  1977 

4th   quarter    (billions   of  dollars   annual 

rate) 

GNP ^.,42 

Personal    Income +$23 

Disposable  personal  Income +$58 

Consumption    +$34 

Fixed    investment HH         +^7 

New    Jobs _"  790,000 

Many  have  argued  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  would  create  enormous 
revenue  losses  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Historical  evidence,  however, 
proves  these  critics  wrong.  In  the  early 
sixties,  many  observers  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  potential  revenue  losses 
that  would  result  from  the  Kennedy  tax 
cuts. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  for  example, 
argued  that  6  year  revenue  losses  would 
total  $89  billion.  In  fact,  there  were  gains 
of  $54  billion  realized  over  a  6-year 
period  as  the  following  chart  Illustrates: 


[In  billions] 


1963     1964     1965     1966     1967     1968     Total 


U.S.  Treasury  estimated  revenue  losses 2. 4 

Actual  revenue  gains ^II     7 

Difference  In  estimates 


6.2     13.3         20     23.7     24.4         $89 
6  4  14     19  4  64 
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Clearly,  then  It  can  be  observed  that 
reductions  in  the  marginal  tax  rates  do 
not  result  in  higher  deficits,  but  rather 
they  expand  the  tax  base.  Increase  rev- 
enues, boost  GNP  and  increase  employ- 
ment. 

Summarizing  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
tax  cuts,  Walter  Heller  stated  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  February 
7  that  Federal  revenues  were  completely 
restored  to  their  pretax  level  within  a 
year  of  their  enactment.  In  his  words. 
"The  tax  cut  more  than  paid  for  Itself." 

In  summary,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  best  way  to  stimulate  the  economy  is 
through  permament  tax  rate  reductions. 
This  option  was  available  to  this  body  last 
week.  I  am  gratified  that  147  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  supported  this  position. 
Instead  of  tax  cuts  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, however,  we  are  now  considering  a 
stop-gap  $20  billion  grab-bag  which  will 
accomplish  the  opposite  ends  for  which 
It  was  ostensibly  proposed  and  I  there- 
fore emphatically  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  oppo.se  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10,  the 
third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  The  conference  agreement  accom- 
modates most  of  the  positions  in  the 
House -passed  resolution  while  incorpo- 
rating some  modifications  recommended 
by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  for 


a  total  of  $17.5  billion  In  econom.Ic  stim- 
ulus, $13.8  billion  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  tax  sttmulas  and  $1.9  billion  in  in- 
creased spending.  These  amounts  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  tax  reductions 
and  spending  at  or  near  the  levels  pro- 
vided In  the  House-passed  resolution.  In 
my  view,  the  economic  stimulus  measures 
assumed  in  the  conference  substitute  are 
adequate  to  promote  a  more  satisfactory 
economic  recovery  in  fiscal  year  1977 
while  holding  inflation  within  tolerable 
levels. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
more  than  enough  room  to  accommodate 
the  tax  reduction  and  simplification  act 
of  1977.  which  will  be  considered  later 
today.  And  on  the  spending  side,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  sufficient  funds  to 
cover  the  major  stimulus  Initiatives- 
such  as  counter-cyclical  assistance,  ac- 
celerated public  works,  public  service 
jobs,  and  other  programs — which  were 
contemplated  in  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion as  it  passed  the  House. 

With  regard  to  one  important  matter 
which  was  not  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  economic  stimulus  portion  of  the 
resolution,  the  conferees  reduced  budget 
authority  for  new  housing  subsidies  in 
fiscal  year  1977  by  about  $3  billion.  This 
reduction,  whUe  regrettable  in  light  of 
the  country's  need  for  additional  sub- 
sidized housing,  would  permit  a  sub- 
sidized housing  level  of  360,000  units  in 
this  fiscal  year.  This  level  represents  a 
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decrease  from  the  400,000  unit  level  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  pro- 
vided in  the  House-passed  resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conferees 
took  steps  toward  resolving  a  major  ac- 
counting issue  with  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  the  budget  process.  For  some 
time  now  there  have  been  questions  in 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  as  to  whether  Government 
payments  in  excess  of  tax  liability  are 
to  be  treated  as  expenditures  or  as  re- 
ductions in  revenues.  This  issue  was 
raised  in  connection  with  the  President's 
proposals  for  certain  payments  to  indi- 
viduals in  excess  of  their  tax  liability. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  payments 
should  be  treated  as  expenditures.  They 
are  not  offset  by  any  tax  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  receiving  the 
benefit;  consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  payments  constitute  any  more 
of  a  reduction  in  revenue  than  any  other 
direct  Federal  expenditure. 

Treatment  of  these  payments  as  reve- 
nue reductions  would  shortcircuit  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  process. 
Theoretically,  the  tax  code  could  be  re- 
written to  provide  payments  for  almost 
any  purpose  without  the  participation 
of  the  Legislative  and  Appropriation 
Committees.  Furthermore,  the  back  door 
spending  provisions  of  the  budget  act 
would  be  inapplicable  to  these  payments 
made  through  the  tax  code. 

The  conferees  were  unable  to  resolve 
this  issue  conclusively.  We  agreed  to 
treat  about  $1.4  billion  in  such  payments 
as  expenditures  while  temporarily  treat- 
ing $856  million  as  a  reduction  in  reve- 
nues. The  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  intend  to  address  the  issue 
de  novo  during  consideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1978.  At 
that  time  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  agree 
to  treat  these  payments  properly,  as 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  110,  the 
third  budget  resolution  which  amends 
our  expenditure  ceilings  and  revenue 
floor.  I  believe  the  agreements  and  com- 
promises reached  with  the  Senate  are 
■  fair  and  equitable  and  consistent  with 
the  basic  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  this  resolution,  we  provide  the  flexi- 
bility for  funding  a  million  new  jobs,  we 
provide  an  employment  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage our  private  sector  to  hire  new 
employees  over  last  year's  level — ap- 
proximately 420,000  jobs  are  estimated  to 
be  created  this  way — and  we  provide  a 
tax  refund  and  rebate  for  taxpayers, 
social  security  recipients,  railroad  re- 
tirees. AFDC  recipients,  and  others.  In 
order  to  promote  consumer  demand 
which  has  been  sluggish  and  slow  for 
almost  2  years  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
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when  we  were  discussing  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  third  concurrent  resolution, 
I  stated  that  the  resolution  was  an  "ex- 
cellent first  step"  toward  solving  our  un- 
employment problem.  Now  that  we  have 
completed  our  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  not  had  cause  to  change  my 
mind. 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  preserves  intact 
the  main  features  of  the  House  resolu- 
tion. This,  of  course,  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. The  most  important  job  creating 
aspects  of  the  stimulus  proposal  were 
shared  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
versions.  Both  versions  contained  $4  bil-' 
lion  in  budget  authority  for  accelerated 
public  works.  Both  versions  contained  $7 
billion  for  public  service  employment  un- 
der the  CETA  program.  The  full  impact 
of  these  programs  will  not  be  felt  in 
fiscal  1977.  They  will  carry  into  fiscal 
1978.  They  provide  a  solid  base  for  the 
sustained  effort  that  will  have  to  be  made 
if  we  are  to  bring  unemployment  dov.n 
to  acceptable  levels. 

The  conference  did  resolve  some  im- 
portant differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Senate  accepted  our 
position  in  favor  of  the  shipbuilding 
rescissions.  Furthermore,  they  accepted 
our  figure  of  $244  million  for  the  job 
opportunities  program  and  they  came 
much  of  the  distance  in  meeting  our 
figure  for  counter-cyclical  assistance 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10,  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal 
year  1977  budget.  I  would  like,  also,  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  for  his 
excellent  work  on  this  legislation.  The 
committee  had  to  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning in  the  95th  Congress  to  complete 
the  concurrent  resolution  quickly,  so  that 
stimulus  legislation  can  be  considered 
and  passed  early  in  the  session,  and 
needed  assistance  can  be  provided  in  the 
economy  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Without  the  determination  of  our  chair- 
man, and  his  extraordinary  efforts  to 
work  out  differences  between  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senate,  and  the  administra- 
tion, I  do  not  think  we  could  have  suc- 
ceeded so  expeditiously. 

This    concurrent   resolution    provides 
the  outlines  for  programs  to  help  our  fal- 
tering economy  get  back  on  the  track  to 
recovery.  It  contains  individual  provi- 
sions on  which  some  of  us  differ,  but  the 
mix  of  tax  and  spending  measures  will 
combine    quick    stimulus    with    longer- 
lasting  recovery.  Nearly  a  million  new 
jobs  should  be  created  this  year.  It  is,  of 
course,  up  to  other  committees  to  fill  In 
the  details,  and  up  to  the  House  to  con- 
tinue to  work  quickly  for  stimulus  in  fis- 
cal year  1977,  but  this  resolution  is  the 
necessary  start,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
necessary  start,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  its  passage, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 

the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  226,  nays  174. 
^  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  44] 
YEAS — 226 

Addabbo              Foley  Oberstar 

Akaka                   Ford,  Mich.  Obey 

A  exander           Ford,  Tenn.  Panetta 

Allen                   praser  Patten 

Ambro                 Gaydos  Patterson 

Ammerman        Gephardt  Pattison 

Anderson,            Giaimo  Pease 

Calif.                Glickman  Pepper 

Annunzlo            Gore  PerklnB 

Appiegate            Hamilton  Pike 

Ashley                  Hanley  Prcyer 

Aspm                   Hannaford  Price 

AuColn                Harkin  Rahall 

Badillo                HarrU  R^ngel 

Baldus                 Hawkins  Reu^ 

Barnard              Heftel  Richmond 

Baucus                Hlghtower  Risenhoover 

Beard  R.I.          Holland  Rodino 

Bedell                  Holtzman  Rooney 

Benjamin            Howard  Rose 

Biaggl                  Ireland  Rosenthal 

Bmgham            Jenkins  Rostenkowskl 

Blanchard           Jenrette  Roybal 
Blouin                 Johnson,  Calif.  Russo 

Boggs                    Jones,  N.C.  Ryan 

Boland                Jones,  Tenn.  St  Germain 

Bonier                 Jordan  Scheuer 

Bonker                Kastenmeier  Schroeder 

Bowen                 Kazen  Sciberling 

Brademas             Keys  Shipley 

Breckinridge       Kildee  Simon 

Brodhead             Ko.stmayer  Sisk 

Brooks                 Krebs  Skelton 

Brown,  Calif.      Le  Pante  Slack 

Burke,  Calif.       Lederer  Smith.  Iowa 

Burke.  Mass.       Leggett  Solarz 

Burlison.Mo.      Lehman  Spellman 

Burton,  PhiUlp  Doyd,  Calif.  Stark 

Carney                 Long,  Md.  Steed 

Carr                     Luken  Steers 

Cavanaugh          Lundlne  Stratton 

Chlsholm            McCorroack  Studds 

S't?;       T„           McDade  Thompson 

Collins,  111.          McFall  Thornton 

Conte                  McHugh  Tonry 

Corman               McKay  Traxler 

Cornell                McKinney  Tsongaa 

Cornwell              Maguire  Tucker 

Cotter                  Markey  Udall 

D'Amours             Mattox  LHlman 

Daniel  son           MazzoU  Van  Deerlin 

Davis                   Meeds  Vanlk 

de  la  Garza         Metcalfe  Vento 

Delaney               Meyner  Volkmer 

Dellums              Mikulski  Walgren 

Dent                      Mikva  Walsh 

Dingell                 Miller,  Calif.  Watkins 

Dodd                    Mineta  Waxman 

Downey               Minish  Weaver 

Drlnan                MitcheU,  Md.  Weiss 

Duncan,  Greg.    Moakley  Whalen 

Early                     Moffett  White 

Eckhardt             Mollohan  Whitley 

Edgar                   Moorhead,  Pa.  Whltten 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moss  Wilson,  Bob 

Eilberg                  Murphy,  lU.  Wilson,  C.  H. 

Ertel                    Murphy,  N.Y.  WUson,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo.        Murphy.  Pa.  Wolfif 

Fary                     Murtha  Wright 

FasceU                  Myers.  Michael  Yates 

Fish                     Natcher  Yatron 

Fisher                   Nedzl  Young.  Mo. 

Flippo                   Nix  Young,  Tex. 

Flood                   Nolan  Zablockl 

Florlo                   Nowak  Zeferettl 
Flowers               Oakar 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Enellsh 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fithlan 

Flynt 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 


NAYS— 174 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gk)ldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

HUlla 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 
Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Hasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 


NOT  VOTINO— 32 


Badham 
Bafalts 
Bellenson 
Boiling 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burton,  John 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Crane 


Derrick 

Dlggs 

Evans,  Oa. 

Gammage 

Gonzalez 

Hall 

Harrington 

Huckaby 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Long,  La. 


th;  following 


The  Clerk  announced 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Harrington    for,    with    |Mr.    Teague 
against. 

Mr.    BeUenson    for,    with   Mr    Broomfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Wirth   for,   with   Mr 
against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  wit  i 
Clausen  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  . 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  QuUlef^ 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Ra__    . 

Mr.  Roe  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselcjt 

Mr.  Derrick  for,  with  Mr.  You 
against. 


Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Gammaie 
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Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Wottl 

klyers,  Gary 

idyers,  Ind. 

Veal 

■Nichols 

3Brlen 

Jttlnger 

'ickle 

'oage 

'ressler 

'ritchard 
;  'ursell 

2uayle 
i  tute 

tegula 

ihodes 
]  tlnaldo 
I  toberts 
1  Loblnson 
1  Logers 
1  loncallo 
1  ludd 
1  tunnels 
1  ;uppe 
S  antlnl 
i  arasln 
£  atterfield 
£  awyer 
£  chulze 
£  ebellus 
Sharp 
£  huster 
£lkes 
E  Icubltz 
£  mlth,  Nebr. 
fi lyder 
£  pence 
£  mangel  and 
e  tanton 
e  teiger 
8  ;ockman 
S  ;ump 
G  nnma 
1  lylor 
1  tione 
1  reen 
T  -Ible 

V  inder  Jagt 

V  aggonner 

V  alker 

V  ampler 

V  hitehurst 
'ff  igglns 

inn 
^dler 
Wylle 

V  >ung,  Alaska 


Li  ijan 

P(  ttls 

Q  illlen 

R  ulsback 

Ri»e 

Rj  lusselot 

SI  aggers 

Slokea 

Ti  ague 

Wlrth 

Y(  lung,  Pla. 


Ketc!  lum  against. 
Brqwn  of  Ohio 

Mr.  Don  H. 

{gainst, 
against, 
against. 
Rallsl^ack  against, 
against, 
of  Florida 


Ciane 


iig^ 


Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  John  Burton. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERTS  and  Mr.  BYRON 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1977  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  UNDER  THE  THIRD 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  as 
called  for  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  I  am  reporting  to  the  House  on  the 
status  of  the  Iscal  year  1977  Congres- 


sional Budget  under  the  newly  adopted 
third  budget  resolution. 

As  you  know,  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion raises  the  spending  ceiling  and 
lowers  the  revenue  floor,  to  accommo- 
date the  proposal  for  economic  stim- 
ulus currently  being  worked  on  by  the 
Congress. 

This  report  adjusts  the  spending  ceil- 
ings and  revenue  floor  according  to  the 
resolution  adopted  today  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

The  report  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  3.  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedures  which  ;t  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Sec.  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting the  status  report  under  Sec.  1  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  10,  the  Third  Budget  Resolution 
for  FY  1977.  This  report  reflects  completed 
action  on  spending  and  revenue  measures  as 
of  close  of  legislative  business,  Wednesday, 
March  2,  1977. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Oiaimo, 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  From  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
the  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fiscal 
Yea."-.  1977  Congressional  Budget  Adopted 
IN  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 


Reflecting  completed  action  as  of  Wednesday,  March  2.  1977 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 
authority        Outlays    Revenues 


?!l!.r^n^"?!!l'"^°^""°''— - $472,900       $417,450       $347,700 

Current    level ^39,  382         407,091         356,500 

Amount  remaining..... 43573  10, 359  8,800 


budget  authority 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$43,572  million  for  fiscal  year  1977,  if 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budget  authority  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  10 
to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  in  outlays  exceeding  $10,359  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  S.  Con.  Res.  10 
to  be  exceeded. 

REVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  exceeding  $8,800  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appro- 


priate  level  for   that   year  as  set  forth  In 
S.  Con.  Res.  10. 


Washington,  D.C,  March  3,  1977. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  United 
States  Hcuse  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  these  items  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  1977  budget.  The  current  level 
estimates  are  as  of  close  of  business  March  2, 
1977. 

The  report  is  the  same  as  my  previous  re- 
port except  that  it  incorporates  the  appro- 
priate levels  agreed  to  in  the  conference  on 
the  Third  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
1977  Budget. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director. 


March  3,  1977 
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Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Budget 
authority 

Ou  flays 

Revenues 

1. 

2. 

Enacted  $420,150 

Entitlement  authority  and  other 
mandatory  items  requiring  fur- 
ther appropriation  action 4,435 

Continuing  resolution  authority.        4, 719 

$400.  668 

4,603 
1,821 

$356,  500 

4.  Conference  agreements  ratified  by 

both  Houses —48 

Current  level 429.328 

407,  091 

356  500 

3. 

Third  Concurrent  Resolution 472.  900 

Amount  remaining  (under  appro- 
priate   level) 43,572 

417,  450 
10,  359 

347.  700 
8,800 

Parliamentarian  status  report  supporting  detail,  fiscal  year  1977,  as  of  close  of  business  March  2, 1977 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget 

authority 


Outlays 


$195,611 
-57,  122 

262,  172 

6 


400.668 


1.  Enacted: 

Permanent  appropriations  and  trust  funds.  $211,  707 

Offsetting  receipts —57,  122 

Previously    enacted     (94th    Congress.    2d 

Session)     __     265.558 

Enacted  this  session:  Urgent  Power  Supple- 
mental (P.L.  95-3) 6 

Total,  enacted 420, 150 

2.  Entitlement  authority  and  other  mandatory 

items    requiring    further    appropriation 
action: 

Function  050:  Defense  agency  civilian  and 
military  pay  raises i,  476 

Function  500:  social  services 196 

Function  550:  Medicaid 947 

Function  600: 

Special  benefits  disabled  coal  miners 48 

Food  Stamps 671 

Special  benefits.  Labor  Department 19 

Advances  to  unemployment  trust  fund..  240 

Housing  payments 

Function  700:  Veterans' benefits 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


1,449 
196 
947 

48 

473 

19 

208 
454 


Function  800: 

Claims  and  Judgments: 

Estimated  requirements 127  127 

Offsetting  receipts  (Indian  claims) —83  —83 

Undistributed  by  function :  Civilian  agency 
pay  raises 794  765 

Total,  entitlement  authority 4,435  4,603 

3.  Continuing  resolution  authority : 

Labor-HEW  Items  not  considered: 
Function  500: 

Education    items 2.912  552 

Temporary  employment  assistance 1. 384  1. 165 

Health  items 495  104 

Total,  continuing  resolution 4,791  1,821 

4.  Conference     agreements    ratified     by     both 

Houses:  Budget  rescission  bill.  1977  (H.R. 

3347)    -48 

Total  current  level,  as  of  March  2,  1977..  429,  328  407.  091 

Third  concurrent  resolution 472,900  417.460 

Amount  remaining : 

Over  celling 

Under  celling 53,572  10,359 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  42  earlier  held  today,  I  voted 
"no"  by  inserting  my  card  in  the  elec- 
tronic box.  Unfortunately,  apparently 
my  vote  did  not  record. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  Andrei  Sakharov  lives  un- 
der the  threat  of  arrest  for  criticizing 
the  Soviet  secret  police. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  300  citizens  are 
harrassed  for  signing  a  charter  77  pe- 
tition demanding  domestic  reforms. 

In  South  Korea,  political  opponents  of 
President  Park  are  put  in  prison. 

In  Chile,  those  who  dissent  are  beaten 
and  tortured. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  human  rights 


violations  going  on  around  the  world 
today. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  violations  to 
which  President  Carter  has  begun  to  call 
attention.  I  commend  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  their  firm  pro- 
nouncements in  support  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  we  too  can  play 
a  part.  And  we  should.  Today.  I  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  express  the  support 
of  Congress  for  our  National  Govern- 
ment's welcome  new  concern  for  human 
rights  everywhere.  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 

As  I  say,  I  am  pleased  that  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  recently  renewed  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights.  I  commend  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  of  State  Vance  for  their 
statements  and  actions  in  support  of  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world.  The 
concurrent  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  will  serve  to  express  the  support  of 
Congress  for  the  courageous  stance  taken 
by  the  President  and  to  press  for  a  global 
commitment  to  human  rights. 


Debate  over  human  rights  has  moved 
to  the  forefront  of  discussions  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  Czechoslovakia,  South  Korea, 
Argentina,  Chile.  Iran,  and  elsewhere. 

lam  offering  this  resolution  in  the  be- 
lief that  our  national  struggle  for  human 
rights  is,  in  fact,  a  struggle  shared  by 
peoples  all  over  the  world.  This  being  the 
case.  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
characterized,  in  part,  by  an  active  com- 
mitment to  advancing  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  wherever  these  rights  are  be- 
ing threatened  or  systematically  denied. 

With  the  Congress  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  more  vigorous  human  rights 
policy.  President  Carter  and  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  can  be  confident  of  broad- 
based  congressional  support  in  exercising 
executive  discretion  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  rights  thiough  diplo- 
matic channels. 

In  South  Korea,  many  political  op- 
ponents of  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
have  been  imprisoned  for  dissenting 
from  governmental  policies  and  for  chal- 
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tie 


his 


governr  lent 


beat]  ngs 


lenging  the  President's 
thoritarian  powers. 

President  Marcos  has 
democratic  processes  in 
and  has  assumed  dictatorial 
position  of  martial  law 
carte  blanche  to  harass  hi: 
ponents  and  to  trample 
ties. 

Accounts  from  Argentinii 
ernmental  use  of  force, 
even  torture  against  critics 
opponents  of  the 
tlons  surroimding  President 
regime  in  Chile  tell  of 
rests,  and  torture  being 
lltical  dissent.  In  Cuba, 
lated  political  dissidents, 
of  their  rights  and  confined 

The  Shah  of  Iran  is 
heavyhanded  tactics  to 
litical    dissidents,    to 
criticism,  and  to  consolidate 
his  rule. 

I  could  cite  other  examp 
rights  being  denied,  because 
expediency  and  the  thirst 
my  point  is  made  that  we 
our  allies  as  well  as  our  adV 
impress  upon  them  our 
uphold  human  rights. 

On  August  1,  1975 
Ford    pledged    the 
United  States  with  all 
Helsinki  Accords,  as  did  34 
In  exchange  for  recognizing 
national  boundaries  in 
that  evolved  after  World 
Western  nations  including 
States  secured   a   concession 
Soviet  Union  and  other 
signatories  to  "take  positi^je 
protect   personal   liberties 
rights. 


assi  mption  of  au- 


djspensed  with 

Philippines 

powers.  Im- 

given  him 

political  op- 

pfersonal  liber- 


tell  of  gov- 

( coercion,  and 

and  political 

Allega- 
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mass  ar- 
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es  of  human 

of  political 

power,  but 

mUst  admonish 
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i; 


sfeak 


assertii  ig 


The  U.S.  Government  hsa 
cordance  with  the  provision^ 
sinki  Agreement,  and  it  i 
that  we  make  it  quite  clear 
Government  and  others  in 
rope  that  we  expect  them 
their  commitments  as  well. 

None  of  us  needs  to  be 
plight  of  dissidents 
Europe.  Their  courage  to 

to  suffer  hardship  in 

human  rights  is  a  source 
to  all  of  us,  and  we  must  do 
to  bolster  their  cause.  All 
which  signed  the  Helsinki . 
ised  to  respect  "fundamental 
including  the  freedoms  of 
science,  religion,  or  belief." 
solemn  commitments  are  . 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 

In  addition.  Basket  in  of 
Accords  contains  a  pledge 
all  the  signatories  to  make 
families  to  unite  across 
to  visit  one  another,  and 
one  nation   to  marry  thos( 
There  was  great  promise 
zation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
Hies  long  separated  by  _, 
barriers  could  once  again  _, 
ideas  and  cultural  informat 
more  freely  exchanged 
and  Western  Europe,  and 
sage  of  visitors  to  and  fro 
easier.   Constituents  of  _, 
descent  in  my  Ohio  district 
of    visiting    and    being 
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friends  and  relatives  after  many  years 
of  separation.  Much  of  the  buoyant  op- 
timism spawned  in  the  West  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  has  turned  to  cynicism, 
and  many  of  the  individual  expressions 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
quashed.  Consequently,  the  Congress 
must  lock  arms  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  presenting  a  solid 
front  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Eastern  European  signatories  in  defend- 
ing human  rights. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  offering  this  resolution  as 
an  expression  of  self-righteousness  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress  with  regard 
to  human  rights.  Our  national  experience 
over  the  past  200  years  has  largely  been 
a  struggle  to  secure  basic  human  rights 
for  all  of  our  people  and  to  safeguard 
them,  once  firmly  established.  The  strug- 
gle is  not  over. 


NEW  GAO  STUDIES  SHOW  WHY  IM- 
MEDIATE REFORM  OF  THE  CETA 
PROGRAM  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO 
PROTECTING  THE  TAXPAYER'S 
INVESTMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  I  introduced  a  bill  to  reform 
the  programs  administered  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act — CETA,  A  thorough  reading  of 
just-released  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  CETA  programs 
around  the  country  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  immediate  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Several  days  ago,  GAO  released 
through  me  its  2-year  study  of  the  CETA 
program  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  county 
of  Erie,  N.Y.  I  had  requested  that  study 
on  January  23,  1975,  as  news  reports  in 
the  Buffalo  area  disclosed  numerous,  ap- 
parent violations  of  the  CETA  law  and 
regulations.  I  frankly  cannot  see  why 
it  took  2  years  to  complete  this  study,  but 
I  am  encouraged  by  its  thoroughness  and 
its  setting  forth  of  recommendations. 
Coupled  with  what  has  already  been 
made  known  about  other  problems  with 
the  program,  it  gives  Congress  a  clear 
picture  of  what  it  has  to  do  to  protect  the 
taxpayer's  investment  in  public  service 
jobs.  To  their  credit  both  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo and  the  county  of  Erie  not  orily  co- 
operated fully  with  GAO,  but  have  taken 
positive  steps  to  reform  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

In  suirmiary,  this  report  discloses  there 
were  ineligible  participants ;  violations  of 
Labor  Department  regulations  on  nepo- 
tism and  political  activities;  problems  in 
Buffalo's  reporting  of  administrative 
co3t,  including  purchases  of  supplies  and 
equipment;  a  lack  of  formal  procedures 
to  make  sure  specific  target  groups  re- 
ceived specific  consideration;  and  a  fail- 
ure of  sponsors  to  assure  program  par- 
ticipants obtained  permanent,  unsubsi- 
dized  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Other 
GAO  studies  on  the  CETA  program  have 
shown  similar  and  different  problems. 
Tlie  bill  I  introduced  yesterday,  H.R. 
4398,    the  Comprehensive   Employment 


and  Training  Act  Reforms  of  1977,  is  ad- 
dressed to  correcting  them. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CETA'S  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  significantly  expanding  this 
and  other  public  service  jobs  programs. 
These  are  seen  as  a  means  of  counter- 
acting some  of  the  persistently  high  un- 
employment across  the  country.  While 
the  administration  is  Increasingly  ex- 
pressing its  preference  for  jobs  creation 
through  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, it  continues  to  support  these  public 
service  jobs  programs,  presumably  be- 
cause it  sees  them  as  a  short-term  bridge 
to  more  permanent  jobs  creation  in  the 
private  sector. 

We  must  be  cautious  about  lengthy  ex- 
tensions and  massive  expansions  of  this 
and  other  public  service  job  programs, 
however.  Like  all  Government  programs, 
funds  to  sustain  it  must  come  from  the 
taxpayers.  The  well-meaning  attempt 
here  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  to 
put  some  take-home  pay  in  their  pockets 
now  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  long- 
term  jobs  creation  which  can  come  only 
through  leaving  more  of  the  people's  in- 
come with  them. 

The  most  effective,  long-term  solution 
to  our  economic  problems  is  a  substantial 
infusion  of  investment  capital  into  the 
expansion  of  industrial  plants  and  the 
purchasing  of  tools  and  equipment  re- 
quired to  preserve  existing  jobs  and  cre- 
ate new  ones.  This  infusion  is  made 
nearly  Impossible  when  Government 
taxes  at  its  present  rates.  It  does  little 
good  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars,  if  the 
expenditures  are  counterproductive  or, 
at  best,  only  marginally  beneficial,  and 
the  CETA  program  seems  to  me  to  fall 
into  this  category. 

TRAINING  FOB  REAL  JOBS  MUST  BE  CETA'S  FOCUS 

My  area  of  principal  concern  focuses 
on  the  kind  of  benefit  provided  to  the 
program's  enrollees. 

The  way  the  program  Ls  now  being  ad- 
ministered, the  local  prime  sponsors' 
public  service  employment  programs  do 
not  provide  adequately  for  training.  Yet 
training  is  essential  to  enhancing  job 
skills  and  to  lessening  future  dependence 
on  tax-support€d  assistance  in  general 
and  public  service  jobs  in  particular. 
Stated  another  way,  these  programs  are 
contributing  very  little  to  lessening  fu- 
ture dependency  on  the  programs  them- 
selves. 

Most  of  these  jobs  today  have  the  char- 
acter of  "make  work"  with  little  genuine 
orientation  to  the  long-range  benefits 
needed  by  the  community  or  to  the  per- 
son employed  under  the  act.  This  is  mis- 
leading to  the  community  and  the  tax- 
payers, and  it  is  outright  cruel  to  the 
person  employed  or  his  or  her  family. 

Unless  these  people  are  given  sufficient 
training  in  skills  related  to  jobs  available 
within  the  private  sector,  there  will  be 
greater  danger  of  them  falling  back  into 
unemployment,  underemployment,  and 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  at  the 
end  of  the  program.  This,  in  turn,  simply 
generates  more  pressures  on  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  program  beyond  its 
present  termination  date.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  by  Congress  to  require  pro- 
gram designs  consisting  with  breaking 
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such  cycles  of  dependency,  this  "tempo- 
rary" program  could  become  like  too 
many  others — permanent. 

Creating  a  higher  level  of  employabil- 
ity  for  each  person  who  is  given  a  job 
under  this  program  is  essential.  Logic 
demands  these  jobs  ought  to  be  oriented 
toward  creating  a  more  permanent  em- 
ployability  of  the  participant.  As  a  result 
of  the  program,  the  workers  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  and  to  keep  a  permanent  job, 
becoming  a  tax  generator  instead  of  a 
tax  consumer.  This  can  be  most  effec- 
tively accomplished  through  on-the-job 
training  within  the  private  sector.  The 
results  would  be  manyfold:  Enhanced 
job  skills,  improved  motivation,  lessened 
dependence,  less  demand  upon  the  public 
purse.  In  contrast,  those  types  of  public 
service  jobs  which  have  no,  or  little, 
private  sector  comparability  are  almost 
incapable  of  assuring  a  higher  degree  of 
employability.  They  give  to  the  person 
little  skill  improvement.  They  do  not 
lessen  his  dependence.  And  what  it  does 
to  his  motivation  and  morale  borders  on 
being  immoral. 

I. am  reminded  of  the  old  Chinese 
proverb : 

Give  a  man  a  f!sh  and  you  have  taken 
care  of  him  for  one  day.  But  teach  that  man 
to  fish,  and  you  have  taken  care  of  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Make-work,  dead-end  jobs  give  a  man 
or  woman  that  proverbial  fish.  They  take 
care  of  today's  needs,  but  do  nothing 
about  tomorrow's.  Only  when  we  teach 
him  or  her  new  skills  with  which  to 
better  assure  their  own  chances  of  gain- 
ing private  sector  employment,  do  we 
do  him  the  service  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
man.  The  greatest  charity  of  all  is  to 
help  a  person  be  able  to  help  themselves. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  the  act 
and  its  legislative  history,  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  much  latitude  for  provid- 
ing training.  The  act  allows  it  in  in- 
stance after  instance.  Unfortunately,  not 
enough  emphasis  has  been  put  on  that 
fact  by  the  Federal  headquarters  and 
regional  administrators  in  working  with 
the  local  sponsors.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Federal  administrators  ought  to  re- 
quire— to  insist— that  training  be  given 
top  priority  before  they  approve  the 
project  plans  submitted  from  the  spon- 
sors. I  hope  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Dr.  F.  Ray  Marshall,  and  his  depart- 
mental staff  work  in  this  direction.  Some 
of  the  amendments  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  reflect  this  overriding 
concern. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  LEGISLATION 

The  basic  program  was  authorized  by 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law  93-203, 
29  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.  That  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  94-444.  The  amendments 
proposed  by  me  yesterday  address  them- 
selves to  the  basic  act,  as  amended.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Section  3  restates  the  purpose  of  the 
act,  elevating  the  importance  of  job 
training  and  other  services  which  will 
lead  to  maximum  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector  and  en- 
hanced self-sufficiency. 

Section  4  assures  the  opportunity  for 
private  organizations  and  associations  to 


train  persons  by  contact  with  the  local 
sponsors. 

Section  5  authorizes  public  boards  of 
education  to  act  as  additional  prime 
sponsors. 

Section  6  protects  the  autonomy  of 
local  governments  as  prime  sponsors, 
principally  against  intrusions  by  State 
governments. 

Section  7  establishes  additional  con- 
ditions for  receipt  of  financial  assist- 
ance. Including  maintaining  records  of 
expenditures  acciu-ately;  maintaining 
records  and  reporting  accurately  on  pen- 
sion benefit  costs  accruing  for  program 
enrollees;  and  reviewing  carefully  job 
applications  for  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy, assuring  the  data  on  application 
forms  are  verified  prior  to  any  payment 
of  funds. 

Section  8  Instructs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  not  to  approve  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  or  any  amendment 
thereto  until  he  determines,  in  addition 
to  qualifications  already  set  forth  in  the 
act,  the  description  of  the  plan  or 
amendment  thereto  describes  and  justi- 
fies adequately  the  activities  funded 
imder  titles  n  and  VI  of  the  act.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  require  the  regional 
offices  to  review  thoroughly  sponsors' 
planned  expenditures  shown  in  grant  ap- 
plications and  actual  expenditures  shown 
in  quarterly  financial  reports  in  order 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  act.  These 
were  among  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  GAO  study  in  addressing  it- 
self to  inadequate  administrative  over- 
sight of  local  programs. 

Section  9  restates  the  purpose  of  the 
public  employment  programs,  elevating 
the  role  of  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  enable  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons  to  move  into  train- 
ing or  employment  not  supported  by  the 

Section  10  prohibits  a  requirement 
from  being  imposed  on  local  sponsors  by 
the  Labor  Department  or  any  other  en- 
tity to  maintain  a  percentage  of  persons 
paid  through  CETA  funds  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Federal  funding  on  local 
public  payrolls.  The  dollar  drain  such 
a  requirement  imposes  on  State  and 
local  government  is  often  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  property  and  other  local  tax  in- 
creases become  inevitable. 

Section  11  states  a  preference  for  un- 
employed veterans,  urging  the  local 
sponsors  to  assure  the  percentage  of 
veterans  sei-ved  under  the  program  Is  no 
less  a  percentage  than  that  of  veterans 
among  the  total  qualified  population  in 
the  area. 

Section  12  is  designed  to  maximize  the 
impact  of  public  service  expenditures  by 
encouraging  sponsors  to  concentrate 
most  on  those  m.ost  likely  to  obtain  per- 
manent employment  in  the  private  sec- 
tor within  a  reasonable  time  as  a  result 
of  the  assistance  they  receive  luider  the 
act.  This  would  be  a  180°  reversal  from 
the  present  policy  by  which  they  are  en- 
couraged to  concentrate  on  those  least 
likely  to  obtain  such  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 

Section  13  redefines  CETA's  $15,000 
maximum  salary  limitation  for  local 
participants,  requiring  any  earned  in- 
come   from     moonlighting    jobs    held 


simultaneously  by  such  participants  to 
count  against  that  $15,000  ceiling.  For 
example,  if  a  person  were  earning  $4,000 
in  a  moonlighting  job,  the  most  he  could 
receive  from  CETA  funds  would  be 
$11,000. 

Section  14  makes  It  very  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  requirement  imposed  on 
sponsors  to  make  contributions  from 
these  funds  to  public  retirement  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  crucial  point.  The  GAO 
report  zeroes  in  on  this  practice.  Erie 
County  officials  told  the  GAO  investiga- 
tors that  the  State  actively  pushed  for 
CETA  participants  to  join  the  retire- 
ment system,  because  this  was  a  means 
of  putting  funds  in  it  borne  by  CETA 
rather  than  local  governments  and  most 
of  the  participants  would  not  be  em- 
ployed long  enough  with  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  attain  any  vesting 
interest  in  the  fund.  Thus,  the  financial 
position  of  the  retirement  fund  would  be 
improved.  Those  officials  said  applica- 
tion blanks  were  mailed  in  bulk  to  the 
prime  sponsor  by  tlie  State  comptroller. 
This  amendment  will  stop  this  abuse. 

Section  15  makes  it  clear  that  there 
shall  be  no  assignment  of  public  employ- 
ment persons  to  the  staffs  of  publicly 
elected  officials. 

Section  16  tightly  defines  nepotism, 
prohibits  it  within  these  programs,  and 
sets  forth  penalties  and  forfeitures,  first, 
for  violations  of  the  antinepotism  provi- 
sion and,  second,  for  any  faUure  by 
agreement  to  perform  the  service  for 
which  the  person  was  hired— "no  shows." 
These  problems  were  dealt  with  in  the 
GAO  studies. 

Section  17  incorporates  persons  em- 
ployed through  CETA  funds  at  the  local 
level  within  the  coverage  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  prohibiting  them  from  a  wide  range 
of  political  activities. 

Section  18  sets  forth  the  criterion  for 
the  maximization  of  employability  within 
the  private  sector  as  a  condition  applica- 
ble to  all  programs  under  the  act,  not 
just  the  public  service  job  programs. 

Section  19  sets  forth  additional  condi- 
tions applicable  to  all  programs,  includ- 
ing, first,  the  recovery  of  funds  author- 
ized under  the  act  and  paid  to  program 
participants  foimd  by  any  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government  or  program  spon- 
sor under  the  act  to  have  been  ineligible 
for  participation  or  assistance  and,  sec- 
ond, a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of 
program  costs  which  can  be  used  for  sup- 
plies and  equipment — 10  percent.  These 
problems  were  brought  out  in  the  GAO 
report  also. 

Section  20  would  prohibit  the  hiring  of 
persons  for  the  performance  of  functions 
which  had  been  performed,  at  any  time 
during  the  180 -day  period  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  hiring 
would  occur,  by  persons  employed  under 
applicable  civil  service  laws  of  the  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  in- 
volved. This  is  to  prevent  the  "busting" 
of  government  emplovee  unions. 

Section  21  sets  forth  civil  penalties — 
forfeiture  of  pay  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000 — for  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  political  affiliation  in  the  selec- 
tion of  participants. 

These  amendments  follow  the  sequence 
of  applicable  sections  of  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  their  enactment. 
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DISAS- 
FED- 
ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tem  pore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou  se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr}  Hagedorn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drought  that  has  plaguec  the  western 
half  of  our  Nation  since  1  ist  simuner  is 
the  worst  experienced  in  more  than  40 
years.  The  dry  soils  and  liigh  tempera- 
tures which  dominated  tht  growing  sea- 
son for  most  crops  during  11976  have  re- 
sulted in  heavy  losses  being  sustained  by 
many  producers,  especially  in  the  north- 
central  region  of  the  country.  In  the 
seven-State  area  of  Minnesota.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas,  an  estimated  135  million  bush- 
els of  corn  were  lost  durini  the  drought, 
more  than  63  million  bushe  s  of  soybeans, 
33  million  bushels  of  oats  and  31  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat. 

While  not  the  hardest  liit  State,  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  iras  badly  hit 
suffering  declines  in  production  from 
1975  of  23  percent  for  its  :orn  crop,  10 
percent  for  Its  oat  crop,  28  i  lercent  for  its 
soybean  crop,  and  27  perce  it  for  its  hay 
production.  For  many  farriers,  this  has 
meant  financial  ruin  with  i  roflt  margins 
In  the  industry  always  hav  ing  bc^n  pre- 
cariously narrow.  For  these  who  have 
been  able  to  remain  in  »usiness,  fre- 
quently through  shifting  heir  produc- 
tion to  lower  paying  giaini ,  the  drought 
has  dried  up  sources  of  capital  for  new 
investment. 

The  rural  Midwest  has  b  sen  struck  by 
disaster,  not  the  spectacular,  bold  head- 
line sort  of  disaster  that  wri  laks  its  toll  in 
a  matter  of  moments,  but  i  evertheless  a 
disaster.  It  has  been  a  disaster  slow  to 
build  and  slow  to  culminat ;,  but  the  ef- 
fect is  the  same  as  if  it  hac  struck  all  at 
once.  Suffering  are  the  'armers,  the 
commvmities  within  which  ;hey  live,  the 
industries  dependent  upo;  i  a  healthy 
farm  economy,  and  the  c3n.sumer  de- 
pendent upon  the  farms  f <  r  their  food. 
If  the  drought  has  had  a  silver  lining, 
it  is  that  we  have  all  come  to  better  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  compi  ehensive.  co- 
ordinated farm  disaster  pol  cies,  and  the 
measure  by  which  current  policies  fall 
short  of  this  goal.  I  give  cr  jdit  to  USDA 
for  doing  their  best  to  mak ;  available  to 
eligible,  drought-stricken  fs  rmers  assist- 
ance from  the  wide  varietjf  of  disaster 
relief  programs  that  it  administers. 
These  include  direct  paymt  nts  to  wheat 
and  feed  grain  allotment  he  Iders,  FmHA 
emergency  loans,  emerger  cy  livestock 
feed  and  forage  assistance,  and  Federal 
crop  insurance.  It  is  not  i  rlm.arily  the 
fault  of  USDA,  in  my  opinion,  that  so 
many  badly  hit  farmers  hive  been  un- 
able to  secure  appropriate  i  -sslstance. 

The  fault,  rather,  is  fouid  in  the  in- 
credibly complex  and  poor  y  integrated 
laws  that  are  currently  o  i  the  books. 
Few  farmers  are  fully  awa  e  of  the  ar- 
ray of  assistance  programs  that  are  po- 
tentially available  to  them  When  they 
are,  they  often  fail  to  mee ;  the  precise 
eligibility  requirements  of  these  pro- 
grams or  are  unable  to  cut  through  the 
cumbersome  administrative  and  bureau- 


cratic process  necessary  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  The  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural regulations  are  often  arbitrary, 
with  similarly  situated  farmers  often 
finding  that  their  eligibility  for  given 
programs  vary  widely.  In  short,  our  cur- 
rent maze  of  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams has  developed  in  an  all  too  typical 
way. 

Making  some  sense  out  of  these  pro- 
grams is  going  to  take  considerable  time. 
As  an  admittedly  stop-gap  measure, 
however,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  channel  Federal  disaster 
assistance  to  drought-stricken  farmers 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reopen,  for  30  days,  the 
period  within  which  applications  for 
Federal  crop  insurance  could  be  accepted, 
upon  the  declaration  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  state  of  emergency. 

Eligibility  would  continue  to  be  lim- 
ited to  farmers  in  insured  counties  who 
are  growing  insured  crops.  TTie  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  issue  insurance  to  them  un- 
der the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  pre- 
miums as  were  applicable  prior  to  the 
most  recent  closing  period  for  the  crop 
to  be  insured.  In  order  not  to  impose 
hardships  upon  farmers  already  covered 
under  the  program,  the  Corporation 
would  be  prohibited  from  taking  Into 
account,  when  setting  the  next  year's 
premiums,  any  losses  suffered  as  a  result 
of  applicants  newly  covered  during  the 
second  "open"  period.  In  turn,  the  Cor- 
poration would  be  reimbursed  for  losses 
attributable  to  this  period  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

This  is  a  temporary  program,  due  to 
expire  1  year  from  the  date  of  passage. 
I  recognize  that  it  is  probably  a  mis- 
nomer to  consider  as  "insurance"  the 
payments  that  may  be  made  to  farmers 
newly  covered  by  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram through  the  workings  of  this  bill. 
Nevertheless,  I  see  the  crop  insurance 
program  as  a  convenient  vehicle  that  can 
quickly  be  set  in  motion  to  assist  farmers 
who  have  available  no  other  means  of 
disaster  assistance.  The  realization  that 
this  is  purely  a  temporary  program 
should  also  encourage  farmei-s  to  con- 
sider permanent  participation  in  the 
crop  Insurance  program,  and  will,  hope- 
fully, prod  efforts  to  reform  and  con- 
solidate our  current  hodge-podge  of  dis- 
aster relief  programs. 

Even  with  a  return  to  normal  amounts 
of  rainfall  during  1977,  crop  yields  could 
remain  below  normal  In  areas  that  were 
badly  hit  by  the  drought  in  1976  and 
which  lack  necessary  amounts  of  sub- 
soil reserves.  It  is  not  likely  that  season- 
al rains  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
crops  such  as  com  or  soybeans  to  with- 
stand dry  midsummer  conditions.  For 
tliese  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  enact  temporary 
measures  to  protect  those  farmers  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  hard  hit  a?ain  this 
year  despite  any  efforts  on  their  part. 


AMBASSADOR  ^OUNG  AND  THE 
NEW  DIPLOMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  "new 
diplomacy"  of  the  Carter  administration. 

Yesterday,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Andrew  Yoxmg,  ad- 
dressed a  special  convocation  in  his 
honor  at  Howard  University. 

He  saw  fit  to  refer  to  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration as  "morally  retarded" — 
those  are  his  words.  It  makes  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  President-elect  Carter's  tliank 
you  at  his  inaugural  to  President  Ford 
for  reuniting  the  Nation. 

Howard  University's  students  come  not 
only  from  all  over  America,  but  the 
world  as  well.  And  thus  they  can  carry 
Ambassador  Young's  inelegant  phrase- 
ology back  with  them  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

The  Ambassador  has  provided  United 
Nations  representatives  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  the  so-called  Third 
World  with  another  load  of  insults  they 
can  dump  on  our  United  States. 

I  hope  this  type  of  political  propaganda 
will  not  be  typical  of  Carter  administra- 
tion diplomacy. 


ASSISTANCJE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  EARTHQUAKE-STRICKEN 
AREAS  OP  ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNUNZIO)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  1976,  a  severe  earthquake  struck  the 
Priuli  region  of  northern  Italy  and  903 
people  died,  1,742  were  hospitalized,  and 
80,000  to  100,000  people,  or  some  23,000 
families  were  left  without  shelter.  In  the 
most  seriously  affected  areas  of  Udine 
and  Pordenone  provinces,  50  villages 
comprising  180,000  people  were  destroyed 
and  major  damage  extends  to  an  addi- 
tonal  100  towns  with  a  population  of 
some  35,000  people. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  some  11,- 
000  dwellings  were  destroyed,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 13,000  were  damaged,  of  which 
8,000  were  heavily  damaged.  Tliere  were 
20  public  buildings  destroyed,  25  severely 
damaged,  and  15  more  were  damaged  to 
some  extent.  These  buildings  are  impor- 
tant because  they  hoase  police  and  fire 
services,  and  meet  many  other  needs  of 
those  communities. 

Of  a  total  of  9,000  hospital  beds  avail- 
able in  hospital  facilities  in  the  two  af- 
fected provinces,  facilities  containing 
1,500  beds  were  moderately  or  severely 
damaged,  and  one  400 -bed  hospital  under 
construction  was  also  damaged.  Class- 
room destruction  ranged  between  500  and 
600  units,  affecting  some  12,000  students, 
which  represents  about  15  percent  of  the 
Udine  pro\Tncial  school  population. 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  businesses 
were  severely  affected  by  the  terrible 
events  of  1976:  about  10  percent  of  the 
dairy  herds  were  lost,  8,000  farm  build- 
ings were  destroyed  and  7,000  were  dam- 
ag'ed.  Estimates  of  job  losses  stand  at 
8,300  persons,  and  the  total  cottage  in- 
dustries, retail  or  wholesale  businesses, 
and  Industries  employing   10  or  more 
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people  that  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
are  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  9,000. 

Last  year,  Congress  appropriated  $25 
million  in  earthquake  relief  for  these 
stricken  areas  of  Italy.  About  $1  million 
was  used  for  emergency  relief  supplies, 
with  the  balance  going  for  the  construc- 
tion of  12  schools — 179  classrooms — and 
5  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  elderly. 

The  relief  funds  made  available  by 
both  public  and  private  relief  agencies. 
Including  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  World  Services,  Baptist 
World  Alliance,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
the  Save  the  Children  Federation,  have 
been  used  well,  and  I  commend  them  for 
the  positive  results  which  have  been 
achieved  thus  far. 

However,  the  desperate  need  of  the  af- 
fected population  in  these  areas  of  north- 
ern Italy  continues,  because  in  Septem- 
ber another  devastating  earthquake  hit 
this  region,  along  with  many  strong 
aftershocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  help  the  people  and  aid  In  the  recon- 
struction of  devastated  areas,  and  there- 
fore, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ex- 
tend $20  million  in  further  assistance  to 
the  people  of  northern  Italy.  Thus  far, 
the  following  Members  have  cosponsored 
this  bill,  and  we  hope  to  add  more  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Caputo.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  La- 
Palce.  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Zeferetti.  My  bill  authorizes  this  ex- 
penditure for  fiscal  year  1978  and  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
crucial  legislation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  3.  THE  MEDICARE 
MEDICAID  ANTIFRAUD  AND 
ABUSE  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  3,  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Rogers  and  Ros- 
tenkowski  which  would  reform  many 
of  the  provisions  of  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  At  present,  H.R.  3 
is  being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Today,  I  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  a  joint  hearing  of  these  two 
committees  on  behalf  of  H.R.  3,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  some  of  the  points 
I  raised  In  my  testimony. 

The  enactment  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  In  1965  has  had  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  administration 
and  delivery  of  health  services  In  this 
Nation.  In  providing  nationwide  health 
Insurance  to  the  aged  and  certain  dis- 
abled Individuals,  medicare  reaches  al- 
most 20  million  persons  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  State-operated  and  ad- 


ministered medicaid  program  insures 
that  thousands  more  are  guaranteed  ade- 
quate health  care. 

The  benefits  of  these  programs  have 
not  come  without  considerable  expense 
of  government  moneys.  The  United 
States  spends  $116  billion,  or  nearly  8.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
on  health  care.  This  expenditure  has 
been  rising  at  an  aimual  rate  of  10.3 
percent  over  the  last  15  years.  Medicare 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977  are  expected 
to  reach  22.0  billion,  which  Is  a  23.5-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  $17.8  billion  that 
was  spent  in  1976.  Similarly,  medicaid 
outlays  will  increase  from  $14.3  billion 
to  $16.6  bllUon  in  the  coming  year,  an 
increase  of  13.1  percent. 

These  costs  are  adding  to  the  financial 
plight  of  our  cities  and  States,  and  as 
health  care  costs  rise,  the  burden  on 
these  localities  increases.  We  must  close- 
ly examine  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
program  to  see  which  administrative 
changes  would  make  the  system  more 
efficient  and  economical,  while  insuring 
equity  and  quality  In  health  care. 

With  all  of  these  concerns  in  mind,  I 
became  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3,  which 
would  provide  much  needed  reforms  in 
the  accountability  of  our  health  pro- 
grams. By  requiring  disclosure  of  own- 
ership and  business  transactions,  up- 
grading the  fraud  penalties  to  felony 
status,  giving  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  subpena  power,  and  strength- 
ening the  organization  of  PSRO's,  the 
bill  gpes  a  long  way  in  correcting  many 
of  the  problems  that  currently  plague 
the  medlcare/medlcaid  program. 

I  am  also  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
section  2  provision  that  clarifies  the  ban 
on  the  use  of  factoring  arrangements  in 
payments  to  physicians.  Factoring  has 
contributed  heavily  to  increased  medic- 
aid costs  In  New  York  City,  and  the  rein- 
forcement of  this  ban  would  do  much  to 
stem  the  inflation  of  physician  charges 
for  medicaid  services. 

If  the  States  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
fraud  and  abuse  In  their  medicaid  claims 
processing,  it  is  Imperative  that  a  provi- 
sion such  as  section  7  be  instituted.  Of- 
fenders in  the  provider  services  must  be 
prosecuted  and  suspended  from  partici- 
pation in  the  programs.  In  addition,  pro- 
viders suspended  in  one  program  must 
be  prevented  from  practicing  or  partici- 
pating In  the  same  program  In  another 
State.  As  one  possible  addition  to  .section 
7, 1  would  like  to  suggest  the  institution 
of  a  central  recordkeeping  system  that 
would  list  the  names  of  those  who  are 
found  guilty  of  fraud  and  abuse.  In  addi- 
tion, such  a  system  could  contain  Infor- 
mation on  effective  plans  that  are  used 
from  State  to  State,  which  would  aid 
States  In  their  attempts  to  establish  new 
programs. 

In  addition,  section  10  of  HJl.  3  serves 
to  bring  about  the  possibility  of  Increased 
cost  control.  As  you  know,  medicare  re- 
cipients receive  an  explanation  and  notice 
of  all  claims  paid  on  their  behalf  bv  fiscal 
intermediaries.  This  medicare  provision 
has  assisted  the  authorities  In  checking 
on  provider  fraud,  for  many  recipients 
will  question  the  bill  and  will  bring  any 
Irregularities   to   the  attention  of  the 


proper  authorities.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  system  should  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  medicaid  program.  However,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  explanation  of 
benefits  Information  be  extended  to  all 
persons  participating  In  the  medicaid 
program,  and  not  just  to  a  sample  group. 

H.R.  3  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  make 
it  become  law.  However.  I  must  add  that 
I  feel  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
addressing  some  of  the  areas  that  must 
be  dealt  with  if  we  are  in  fact  going  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

One  area  I  would  like  to  bring  up  that 
is  not  covered  by  H.R.  3  Is  the  freedom 
of  choice  provision  of  the  medicaid  law. 
The  freedom  of  choice  provision  permits 
medicaid  recipients  to  choose  their  medi- 
cal service  provider.  An  admirable  con- 
cept Indeed.  However.  It  has  left  the 
States  with  little  or  no  mechanism  to  in- 
sure that  medical  services  are  delivered 
by  providers  who  offer  the  best  care  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

The  freedom  of  choice  provision  not 
only  applies  to  primary  care  physicians, 
but  It  has  also  been  interpreted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  allow  medical 
providers  complete  freedom  in  choosing 
other  providers  with  whom  they  contract 
for  such  ancillary  services  as  laboratory 
work.  In  New  York  City  this  Interpreta- 
tion has  encouraged  excessive  and  In- 
appropriate utilization  of  ambulatory 
care  by  patients  covered  by  medicaid.  Un- 
necessarily high  medicaid  expenditures 
for  ambulatory  care  result  from  the  In- 
appropriate provision  of  such  care  by 
hospitals  and  physicians. 

Indiscriminate  utilization  of  ambula- 
tory care  for  medicaid  patients  In  New 
York  City  has  led  to  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  visits  per  capita  in  the  area. 
New  York  City's  1.4  million  medicaid  en- 
rollees  averaged  7.5  per  capita  visits  in 
1975,  a  rate  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Because  of  the  freedom 
of  choice  provision,  55  percent  of  medic- 
ald-relmbursed  ambulatory  care  visits  in 
New  York  City  were  made  to  hospital- 
based  clinics  and  emergency  rooms, 
which  have  a  higher  cost  base  and  there- 
fore higher  reimbursement  rate  than  do 
private  physicians.  The  nationwide  aver- 
age for  such  visits  is  10  percent  of  medic- 
aid visits. 

A  recent  report  prepared  by  Richard 
Nathan  of  New  York  City,  an  expert  and 
consultant  in  the  health  care  field,  stated 
that  $37  million  could  be  saved  annually 
In  New  York  City  If  the  freedom  of  choice 
provision  were  waived. 

Another  area  where  there  has  been 
abuse  caused  by  the  unchecked  use  of 
the  freedom  of  choice  provision  Is  the 
contracting  out  of  ancillary  services  such 
as  lab  tests.  New  York  City  offered  a 
proposal  to  DHETW  which  if  Imple- 
mented would  have  restructured  the  or- 
ganizational patterns  and  financing 
mechanisms  of  New  York  City's  clinical 
laboratory  facilities.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram would  have  been  based  on  com- 
petitive bidding  and  would  have  given 
one  lab  In  each  of  the  five  boroughs  ex- 
clusive rights  to  process  medicaid  lab 
samples.  This  plan  would  have  replaced 
the  current  method  of  service  reimburse- 
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ment.  The  cost  of  this  program  would 
have  been  $5  million  anhually,  with  the 
city  having  the  option  tot  renewing  the 
contract  at  the  same  pi  ice  for  3  addi- 
tional years. 

At  present,  the  city  of  New  York  pays 
$12  million  In  lab  servici  i  fees  to  medic- 
aid. If  the  proposal  ha<[  gone  into  ef- 
fect, the  city.  State,  an  J  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  have  shared  the  annual 
$7  million  savings  accru*  d  by  New  York 
alone.  However,  the  DHEW  ruled  that 
the  principle  violated  tie  freedom  of 
choice  provision,  and  in  fact  took  the 
city  to  court  and  won.    3o,  despite  the 
potential  cost-savings  thi  it  would  be  ac- 
crued from  consolidation  of  some  ancil- 
liary  services  such  as  lab  tests,  liberal 
Interpretation  of  the  freidom  of  choice 
provision  serves  to  contril  lute  to  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  the  medicaid  program. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  ho  ivever,  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  provls  on  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  mec  icald  program. 
Most  States,  and  in  pj  rticular  those 
States  with  extensive  nral  areas  and 
small  physician  populatioi  is,  have  no  dif- 
ficulty operating  under  lis  provisions.  I 
do  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
should  be  given  authority  to  waive  the 
freedom  of  choice  provii  Ion  for  those 
local  authorities  who  dem^  ►nstrate  a  rea- 
sonable need  for  such  a  w  liver,  and  who 
can  prove  the  cost-effectiv  leess  and  via- 
bility of  their  proposed  alternative  to 
freedom  of  choice  services. 

I  have  one  more  sugges  ion  that  I  be- 
lieve would  strengthen  he  antlfraud 
provisions  of  H.R.  3. 1  belie  /e  it  should  be 
required  that  any  report  i  on  costs  or 
eiSciency  that  are  prenared  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Educa  Ion.  and  Wel- 
fare should  be  made  availi  ble  for  public 
scrutiny.  Presently,  the  D  apartment  re- 
lies on  reports  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accredi  ;ation  of  Hos- 
pitals which  assess  the  op  "rating  effici- 
ency of  hospitals.  Since  th«  se  reports  are 
prepared  by  a  private  orga  lization,  they 
are  not  released  to  the  puh  lie.  Similarly, 
the  Federal  Government  jontracts  out 
to  the  local  Blue  Cross/Bli  e  Shield  cor- 
porations the  responslbilit]  of  reviewing 
the  financial  operations  of  hospitals. 

In  the  case  of  the  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  reports,  I  am  happv  to  state  that 
I  recently  obtained  a  ruling  from  the 
local  HEW  authorities  pern  Itting  the  re- 
lease of  these  audits  Into  t  le  public  do- 
main. I  am  appending  for  tlie  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  the  correspond- 
ence that  led  to  this  rulmg .  In  order  to 
insure  that  public  scrutiny  i  )f  such  docu- 
ments is  the  case  throughc  ut  the  coun- 
try, I  urge  the  committee  to  add  a  pro- 
vision to  H.R.  3  requiring  such  releases 
These  records  would  greatljr  assist  con- 
sumer grouDs  and  other  concerned  orga- 
nizations in  their  efforts  to  publicize  In- 
efficiency and  the  lack  of  q  jality  stand- 
ards in  health  services. 

In  conclusion,  the  poor  ar  d  the  elderly 
have  benefited  enormousl'  from  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  pro  rrams  How- 
ever, the  issues  of  manager  lent.  quality 
control,  and  cost  inflation  threaten  to 
jeopardize  these  gains  an( .  dihite  the 
benefits  of  the  programs.  H.j  I.  3  is  a  most 
unportant  step  In  remedyitig  problems 


that     plague    the    medlcare/medicald 
programs. 

State  of  New  Yobk, 
Department  op  Health, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  December  20. 1976. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  Our  discussion  last  Friday  about 
access  to  audits  of  hospitals  prompts  me  to 
seek  your  assistance  In  obtaining  Federal  ap- 
proval to  treat  such  reports  as  public  infor- 
mation. 

Under  the  state  Freedom  of  Information 
Law,  field  audits  of  health  facilities  are 
available  to  the  public.  Nursing  homes  are 
audited  directly  by  my  staff,  or  by  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor.  In  either  event, 
the  audit  reports  are  made  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection.  This  same  principle  applies 
to  all  audits  conducted  by  my  staff. 

Hospital  audits  have  been  handled  for 
Medicaid  purposes,  by  contract  with  the 
Blue  Cross  Plans  In  New  York  State.  Ttie 
contract  aoproach  was  decided  upon  because 
Blue  Cross  was  already  auditing  for  Medi- 
care and  Its  own  purposes.  A  joint  audit 
program  for  hospitals,  with  cost  sharing 
among  the  three  major  third  party  payers, 
makes  sense.  To  test  the  validity  of  our  con- 
tract audits,  we  conduct  our  own  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  hospitals. 

However.  Medicare  has  prevented  us  from 
making  the  Joint  audits  available  to  the 
public  on  a  routine  basis.  This  result  occurs 
because  of  the  confldentlallty  position  taken 
by  Medicare  as  to  its  audits,  which  of  course 
can  not  be  separated  when  a  joint  audit  Is 
Involved.  There  has  been  some  liberalization 
of  the  Medicare  position,  but  not  enough  to 
permit  me  to  make  hospital  audits  rou- 
tinely available. 

We  are  not  able  to  achieve  full  disclosure 
tn  the  face  of  the  present  Federal  oosltlon 
Perhaos  you  can  be  Instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  Medicare  policy.  Without  your  assis- 
tance or  other  Intervention,  full  nubile  ac- 
cess to  hospital  audits  Is  not  available. 
Slneerelv  yours, 

Robert  P.  Whalen,  M.D.. 

Commissioner  of  Health. 


same  criticisms  because  their  financial  rec- 
ords are  not  available  to  the  public,  al- 
though filed  with  federal  agencies.  To  Il- 
lustrate, one  can  comment  on  the  salaries 
and  other  benefits  paid  to  the  administra- 
tors and  medical  staff  at  the  miinicipals  be- 
cause their  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are 
a  matter  of  public  record.  However,  one  can 
not  determine  what  the  salary  levels  and 
fringe  benefits  are  for  those  same  individuals 
In  the  voluntaries,  whose  salaries  are  paid 
for  primarily  from  public  funds,  because 
those  figures  are  not  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. In  my  opinion  this  Is  wrong  and  should 
be  corrected  immediately. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Blue  Cross  Is  ap- 
pointed by  you  under  contract  to  audit  the 
voluntary  and  aU  other  hospitals  receiving 
Medicare  funds,  I  believe  it  is  incxunbent 
upon  you  to  make  available  to  the  public 
these  reports  and  I  request  that  they  be 
made  avaUable  to  me  forthwith. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  proper  business 
of  Blue  Cross  is  of  a  technical  services  na- 
ture such  as  claims  proces-ilng  and  the  al- 
location of  public  revenues  and  the  audit- 
ing of  those  allocations  Is  a  governmental 
function. 

Please  direct  your  response  to  my  New 
York  office. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  KocR. 
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HotrsE  OF  REPR»:SFNTAm;3, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  28. 1976 
Thomas  T.  Tierney. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance.  Social 
Security  Administration,  Social  Security 
Headquarters   Building.    Baltimore.   Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Tiernet  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter   that    I   have   recently   received   from 
Robert  Whalen,  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health. 

According  to  the  letter,  the  New  York  State 
Freedom  of  Tnformation  Law  requires  that 
audits  of  health  care  facilities  that  are  con- 
ducted bv  St  ue  employses  be  made  available 
for  public  disclosure.  In  fact.  I  recently  com- 
pleted an  Investigation  of  the  New  Tork  City 
Health  and  Hosultals  Corooratlon.  The  au- 
dits of  Medicaid  exoendltu»-es  proved  to  be 
extremely  valuable  in  assistlnor  my  analysis 
of  the  Hospitals  Corporation.  However,  when 
I  attempted  to  obtain  Medlcare-Medicaid  au- 
dits of  the  voluntary  hospital  sector  I  was 
Informed  by  Commi'sloner  Whalen  that 
those  reports  although  prepared  under  con- 
tract by  Blue  Cro.^s  with  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  were  not  available  for 
public  disclosure.  Dr.  Whalen  Indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  make  the  reports  available 
but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  be- 
cause of  a  "confidentiality  position  taken 
by  Medicare  as  to  its  audits." 

The  defenders  of  the  Health  and  Hosol- 
tals  Corporation  reacting  to  any  criticisms 
of  their  operation,  always  state  how  unfair 
it  Is  to  attack  the  Ho>!nlta!s  Corporation 
whose  records  are  completely  available  while 
not  subjectmg  the  voluntary  sector  to  the 


Department   of   Health,    Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  January  27, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Koch. 
House    0/    Representatives,    Federal    Plaza, 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Attention :  Mr.  Victor  Botnlck. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Tlemey 
concerning  the  release  of  Medicare  audits  of 
voluntary  and  private  hospitals  has  been  re- 
ferred to  thLs  office.  I  apologize  for  the  delay 
in  responding. 

I  was  concerned  to  learn  of  the  difficulties 
you  have  encountered  in  attempting  to  ob- 
tain the.se  audits.  Apparently  both  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  and  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New  York 
have  misconceptions  concerning  the  release 
of  Medicare  audits.  We  therefore  plan  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  them  in  the  very  near 
futiue. 

Generally,  Medicare  cost  reports  and  au- 
dits, with  certain  possible  exceptions,  are 
disclosable.  This  information  may  encom- 
pass five  types  of  documents: 

(a)  Statement  of  costs.  (The  cost  report 
submitted  by  the  hosoltal.) 

(b)  Adlustment  report,  resulting  from  the 
Intermediary's  "desk  audit." 

.(c)  Memorandum  stating  the  auditor's 
opinion  of  the  reasonableness  and  allocation 
of  costs. 

(d)  Audit  workpapers. 

(e)  Revised  "statement  of  costs,  reflecting 
adlustment  determined  during  the  audit. 

Obligations  concerning  the  release  of  these 
documents  are  determined  solely  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  use.  552(b))  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Department  of  HEW  Public  Information 
Regulation  (45  C.P.R.  Part  5)  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Regulation  No.  22 
Subpart  E  (20  C.F.R.  Part  422) .  Therefore, 
the.se  documents  must  be  disclosed  unless 
one  of  the  exemptions  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  applies. 

The  only  exemptions  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject materials  are  5  U.SC.  652(b)  (4)  and 
(5)  which  relate  respectively  to  commercial 
and  financial  information  which  is  con- 
fidential, and  intra-agency  memortmda. 

However.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  does  not  re- 
quire that  material  to  which  an  exception 
applies  be  withheld,  but  leaves  to  agency 
discretion  the  question  of  whether  to  dis- 
close exempt  materials.  In  fact,  HEW  policy 


Is  that  records  must  be  disclosed  where  there 
is  no  compelling  reason  for  withholding. 
Thus,  we  must  nuike  a  determination  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  as  to  whether  any  Infor- 
mation contained  in  these  documents  could 
be  withheld.  Because  of  this.  It  Is  Social 
Security  Administration  policy  that  Medi- 
care audits  be  disclosed  only  by  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance. 

In  addition,  20  C.F.R.  S  422.435  (c)  states 
that:  "upon  request  in  writing,  cost  reports 
submitted  by  providers  of  services  ptirsuant 
to  section  1815  of  the  [Social  Security]  Act 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
amounts  due  such  providers  [shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public]." 

It  Is  the  option  of  our  general  counsel  that 
this  section  requires  full  disclosure  of  the 
statement  of  costs  (document  "a")  and  the 
revised  statement  of  costs  (document  "e"). 

I  hope  that  this  clearly  describes  our  policy 
with  respect  to  the  release  of  Medicare 
audits.  If  you  have  any  further  questions  or 
wish  access  to  audits  for  specific  hospitals, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  Steve  Shaw  of  my 
staff  on  264-4788. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Shulman, 
Deputy  Regional  Medicare  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Insurance. 

Department    of    Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare, 

New  York.  N.Y.^  February  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  February  7th  concerning  the  public  dis- 
closure of  Medlcare-Medicaid  audits  and 
whether  the  Medicaid  portion  of  these  audits 
are  available  for  public  Inspection. 

We  are  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
letter  of  January  27,  1977  sent  to  you  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Shulman,  Deputy  Regional 
Medicare  Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Insur- 
ance, on  the  release  of  BHI  audita. 

The  release  of  Medicaid  audits  Is  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.SC.  552 
(b)).  Exemptions  pertinent  to  Medicaid 
audits  are  contained  In  5  U.S.C.  552  (b)  (4) 
and  (5) .  These  sections  relate  to  confidential 
commercial  and  financial  taformatlon  and 
inter-agency  memoranda  respectively. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Toby. 
Regional  Commissioner. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES:  CON- 
TRIVED CONFUSIONS  AND  DIS- 
TORTIONS CLARIFIED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  have  followed  closely  a  cam- 
paign of  sustained  propaganda  aimed  at 
bringing  about  a  giveaway  of  the  U.S.- 
owned  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 
In  the  campaign  there  have  been  many 
fallacious  assertions  and  a  pathetic  de- 
gree of  ignorance  not  limited  to  lay 
circles  but  attributable  to  various  pro- 
nouncements by  officials  in  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  by  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  manipulations  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  These  groups  include  the 
privately  financed  so-called  Commis- 
sion on  United  States-Latin  American 
Relations  and  the  Coimcil  on  Foreign 
Relations,  both  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  such  efforts  has  been  to 


oxxm- 


mislead  a  number  of  U.S.  Presidents  and 
governments  of  Panama.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  consequences,  this  propaganda 
has  not  deceived  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  the  entire  surrender 
scheme  and  now  demand  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ciurrent  treaty  negotiations. 
Among  the  errors  noted  have  been  the 
following: 

First.  That  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  was  not  ceded  to  the  United  States 
but  only  certain  rights; 

Second.  That  the  Canal  Zone  Is  not 
U.S.  territory  but  only  leased  Pana- 
manian territory. 

Third.  That  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1948  referred  to  the  Canal  Zone  as 
"admittedly  territory  over  which  we  do 
not  have  sovereignty." 

Fourth.  That  the  1936  Treaty  with 
Panama  describes  the  Canal  Zone  as 
being  "Territory  (of  the  Republic  of 
Panama)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States." 

To  help  clear  away  such  distortions 
and  contrived  confusions,  I  requested 
Prof.  Alfred  J.  Schweppe,  eminent  at- 
torney and  authority  on  constitutional 
law  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  examine  the 
legal  basis  for  the  possession  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  and  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subject  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  His  presentation  of 
the  legal  history  is  so  factual,  clear,  and 
cogently  expressed  that  it  should  assist 
all  who  seek  a  true  imderstanding  of  the 
immensely  complicated  juridical  struc- 
ture of  the  canal  enterprise,  which  con- 
sists of  the  canal  itself  and  its  indispen- 
sable protection  frame  of  the  zone  ter- 
ritory. 

His  study  should  be  of  special  value  to 
editors  and  other  publicists,  professors 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  authors 
now  preparing  manuscripts  for  books, 
and  particularly  officials  of  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  their  staffs 
working  on  the  subject.  The  article  jus- 
tifies me  in  publicly  asking  the  President 
to  direct  the  State  Department  to  desist 
in  is  propaganda  campaign  to  bring 
about  the  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  a  bankrupt  coimtry  that  since  1955  has 
not  been  able  to  collect  its  own  garbage 
from  the  streets  of  the  two  principal 
Panamanian  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama 
City. 

Accordingly,  I  quote  Professor 
Schweppe's  article  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  commend  it  for  careful  reading  by 
all  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
U.S.  canal,  hemispheric  security,  and 
interoceanic  commerce: 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
(By  Alfred  T.  Schweppe) 
This  is  the  story  of  the  widely  misunder- 
stood treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama — misunderstood  by 
our  State  Department,  and  misunderstood  by 
the  present  Panamanian  government. 

On  November  18,  1903,  the  United  States 
signed  a  treaty  (called  the  Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rllla  Treaty)  with  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama,  whose  Independence  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  on  November  6, 
1903. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  described  In 
the  preamble,  namely,  to  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 


of  Panama.  This  preamble  recited  that.  Ini- 
tially, "the  sovereignty  of  such  territory  be- 
ing actuaUy  vested  In  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama," the  parties  have  resolved  to  make  a 
treaty  with  reference  to  such  territory. 

In  Article  I,  a  crucial  article  for  Panama's 
future,  the  United  States  "guarantees  and 
will  maintain  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama." 

In  Article  n,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
"grants  to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity 
the  use,  occupation  and  control  of  a  zone  of 
land  and  land  under  water  .  .  ."  ten  miles 
wide.  This  means  "legal  title"  because  In 
law,  both  domestic  and  international,  the 
right  to  possession  in  perpetuity  constitutes 
legal  title. 

Then  comes  Article  III  in  which  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  grants  to  the  United 
States  aU  of  the  "rights,  power  and  author- 
ity" described  In  Article  n  "which  the  United 
States  would  possess  and  exercise  If  it  were 
the  sovereign  of  the  territory"  [the  Zone], 
"to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sover- 
eign rights." 

Simply  stated,  Panama,  having  initial  sov- 
ereignty over  the  area  constituting  the  Zone, 
by  the  treaty  rellnqiUshes  in  perpetuity  to 
the  United  States  title  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  relinquishes  In  perpetuity  all  sovereign 
rights  of  Panama  In  the  Zone. 

Article  VI  of  the  1903  treaty  appropriately 
protected  private  property  rights  in  "any  of 
the  lands  or  waters  granted  to  the  United 
States"  by  the  treaty.  (Italics  supplied.) 

Such  a  treaty  is  the  equivalent  to  a  deed 
in  fee  simple  by  one  country  to  another  of 
all  public  property,  saving  private  property 
rights  which  then  become  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  new  owner. 

The  acquisition  of  Alaska,  for  example,  was 
a  ceding  of  all  public  property,  saving  prl- 
%'ate  property  rights.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Louisiana  Pxirchase  and  the  Gadsden  Pur- 
chase covering  parts  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Legal  title  is  the  right  to  possession  In 
perpetuity  good  against  all  the  world.  Sov- 
ereignty Is  the  supreme  political  power  and 
dominion  over  an  area.  Panama  In  1903 
granted  In  perpetuity  "the  use,  occupation 
and  control"  of  the  Zone  and  "all  rights, 
power  and  authority  within  the  Zone."  It 
thus  granted  title  and  sovereignty  to  the 
United  States  within  the  Zone  and  completely 
relinquished  Its  own. 

For  this  conveyance  of  title  and  relinquish- 
ment of  sovereignty  in  perpetuity,  the  United 
States  paid  Panama  $10,000,000  in  gold  and 
agreed  to  make  an  annual  payment  of  $250.- 
000  in  gold  for  the  life  of  the  treaty,  be- 
ginning nine  years  from  date,  presumably  an 
estimate  of  the  completion  date  of  the  Canal. 
This  annual  payment,  or  annuity,  was  not 
rental  but  was  part  of  the  legal  consideration 
for  the  grant.  This  annuity  has  since  been 
negotiated  upward  and  Is  now  $2,300,000. 

On  March  3,  1936,  some  changes  in  the 
1903  treaty  were  negotiated  In  the  General 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  The  principal  ones  were :  ( 1 )  the 
elimination  of  Article  I  guaranteeing  inde- 
pendence [it  being,  by  reason  of  the  1922 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Colombia 
hereafter  referred  to.  no  longer  necessary], 
(2)  giving  up  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  order  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
if  Panama  could  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
United  States,  maintain  such  order  [It  being 
no  longer  necessary],  and  (3)  granting  Pan- 
ama a  corridor  over  the  Zone  [which  was 
legally  necessary  and  desirable,  although  in- 
formally recognized  from  the  beginning  | .  The 
corridor  granted  a  legal  easenient  over  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  Canal 
Zone. 

This  1936  treaty  recognized  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Zone,  and  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  Pan- 
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tral America  was  talked  about  since  the  Six- 
t3enth  Century,  to  avoid  the  8,000  mile  trip 
around  the  Horn  to  the  West  Coast  and  the 
extremely  hazardovis  overland  portage.  Sev- 
eral abortive  attempts  were  made  at  con- 
struction. TTie  last  was  by  a  French  company 
which  quit  in  1889  after  expending 
$260,000,000.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  Britain  gave  the  United 
States  a  free  hand  to  construct  and  operate 
an  isthmian  canal,  provided  that  the  ships 
of  all  nations  were  treated  equally.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Suez  Canal,  then 
controlled  by  Britain  and  France. 

Congress  in  1902  in  the  Spooner  Act  em- 
powered President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  ac- 
quire the  French  rights  for  $40,000,000.  If 
Colombia  would  grant  "perpetual  control"  of 
a  strip  of  land  across  the  Isthmus  on  reason- 
able terms,  and  falling  that,  a  comparable 
strip  in  perpetuity  for  an  alternate  Nica- 
raguan  route. 

A  treaty  was  actually  signed  by  the  Colom- 
bian plenipotentiary  In  Washington  grant- 
ing the  United  States  exclusive  occupancy 
and  perpetual  control  of  a  canal  zone  ten 
miles  wide,  for  the  lump  sum  of  $10,000,000 
and  an  annual  payment  of  $250,000.  Colom- 
bia rejected  this  treaty  in  August  of  1903, 
partly  because  It  objected  to  the  cession  of 
sovereignty,  and  partly,  but  perhaps  more 
Importantly,  because  of  the  $40,000,000  go- 
ing to  the  French  company,  of  which  Colom- 
bia wanted  a  part. 

At  the  time,  Panama  was  a  restless  prov- 
ince of  Colombia.  It  had  earlier  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  revolution.  With 
the  isthmian  situation  at  an  Impasse,  cer- 
tain Panamanian  leaders  and  certain  agents 
of  the  French  company,  with  the  knowledge 
and  tacit  approval  of  a  few  United  States 
army  officers,  began  covertly  to  plan  a  re- 
volt and  secession  of  the  province  from  Co- 
lombia. President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  John  Hay  kept  officially  neutral. 

A  revolution  was  started  on  November  3, 
1903.  wholly  bloodless.  It  turned  out.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  to  protect  American  citizens 
and  to  prevent  Imminent  violence,  kept  Co- 
lombian troops  at  a  distance  with  a  show  of 
gunboats  and  a  landing  of  some  marines.  In- 
deed, some  Colombian  troops  Joined  the 
revolution. 

A  provisional  Panamanian  government  was 
promptly  formed,  and  a  declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  promulgated  on  November  4. 
1903.  Two  days  later,  on  November  6,  1903. 
Secretary  Hay  officially  recognized  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  The  Panamanian  govern- 
ment promptly  appointed  a  representative  of 
the  French  company  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
act  as  plenipotentiary  on  its  behalf. 

Some  time  after  the  recognition,  accord- 
ing to  President  Roosevelt's  third  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  December  7.  1903.  an 
"eminent  Colombian"  sent  a  message  that 
"if  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  land  troops  to  preserve  Colombian 
sovereignty,"  Colombia,  when  public  order 
was  restored,  would  ratify  the  canal  treaty 
as  signed. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Aside  from  the  nature 
of  the  unusual  request,  the  United  States 
had  committed  itself  to  a  new  Republic  of 
Panama.  It  Is  Interesting,  nevertheless,  that 
Colombia,  though  belatedly,  was  willing  to 
waive  Its  objection  to  the  relinquishment  of 
sovereignty  and  to  a  share  In  the  funds  al- 
located to  the  French. 

In  due  course,  on  November  18,  1903,  Sec- 
retary Hay  concluded  with  the  designated 
Panamanian  plenipotentiary  at  Washington. 
DC,  the  treaty  discused  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  with  the  same  money  provisions 
as  earlier  offered  to  Colombia;  $10,000,000  in 
cash  and  an  annuity  of  $250,000. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  In  Panama  by  the 
new   Panamanian   government   December  2. 

1903.  Ratification  was  advised  by  the  United 
States  Senate  February  23.  1904.  It  was 
ratified  by  President  Roosevelt  February  25, 

1904.  Eatlflcations  were  exchanged  on  Febru- 


ary   26,    1904.    On    February    26,    1904.    the 
president  publicly  proclaimed  the  treaty. 

On  May  25,  1904,  Thomas  Arias,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Government  of  Panama,  sent  a  note 
to  the  United  States  Government: 

"The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama considers  that  upon  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  on  February  26.  1904,  of  the 
Treaty  for  opening  an  inter-oceanic  Canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion ceased  over  the  Zone." 

There  followed  the  Davis-Arias  Boundary 
Agreement  of  June  15.  1904.  noted  above,  de- 
fining the  "ceded"  territory. 

The  United  States  then,  under  Articles  VI 
and  XV  through  a  Joint  Commission  bought 
the  land  from  the  owners  and  acquired  title 
in  fee  simple. 

With  the  area  having  been  rendered  habit- 
able in  a  three-year  sanitation  program  that 
conquered  yellow  fever,  work  on  the  canal 
was  completed  In  1914  at  a  cost  of  $366,650,- 
000.  Including  payments  to  the  French  com- 
pany and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  first 
ship  passed  through  on  August  3.  1914. 

Congress  in  1904  Immediately  set  up  a 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone  under  the 
President,  and  in  1912  enacted  a  complete 
"Canal  Zone  Code"  covering  all  phases  of 
government  In  the  Zone.  Current  United 
States  Investment  In  the  Canal  Zone  has  been 
estimated  at  $7,000,000,000. 

Understandably,  the  events  of  1903  did 
not  make  Colombia  happy.  But  Colombia 
and  the  United  States  Ironed  out  their  dif- 
ferences in  the  Thomson -Urrutla  Treaty 
signed  at  Bogota  in  1914.  and  finally  ratified 
by  both  governments  in  1922.  The  treaty 
granted  to  Colombia  certain  transit  rights 
through  the  Canal  Zone,  "title  to  which  Is 
now  vested  entirely  and  absolutely  In  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  would  pay 
Colombia  $25,000,000  in  five  annual  Install- 
ments as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Panama. 
In  return  for  Colombia's  agreement  to 
recognize  the  Independence  of  Panama.  In 
consequence.  Colombia  granted  Panama  full 
recognition  in  1922  and  settled  the  boundary 
between  them.  The  $25,000,000  was  paid  and 
accepted,  thus  putting  the  entire  issue  at 
rest.  As  the  result  of  this  action,  the  United 
States,  at  its  expense,  conferred  another  in- 
valuable bonus  on  Panama. 

Some  years  after  leaving  the  Presidency, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  In  an  ebul- 
lient moment  In  1911,  with  a  not  untypical 
boastful  exaggeration,  said,  "I  took  the 
Isthmus."  But  if  the  Isthmus  was  "taken." 
it  was  taken  from  Colombia.  However, 
Colombia  has  been  satisfied,  legally  and 
financially,  by  the  1922  settlement.  Indeed, 
nearby  Colombia  has  reaped  great  benefits 
from  the  Canal,  as  has  the  entire  world. 

The  Canal  was  not  "taken"  from  Panama. 
Panama  was  fully  paid  and  got  tremendous 
benefits.  In  1903  It  won  Independence  from 
Colombia  through  a  bloodless  revolution,  In 
the  friendly  presence  of  some  United  States 
naval  units  and  marine  personnel.  But  most 
Important — a  key  fact  often  overlooked — 
Panama  got.  In  1903.  a  United  States  guaran- 
tee of  continued  independence  which  in- 
sured Panama's  future  as  an  independent 
state.  Hence,  Panama  eagerly  negotiated  and 
ratified  the  1903  treaty  which  over  the  years 
has  brought  incalculable  advantages  to 
Panama,  with  the  United  States  taking  all  of 
the  risks.  Then,  in  1922.  through  United 
States  Initiative  and  Indemnity  payments, 
the  United  States  obtained  recognition  of 
Panama's   independence   by   Colombia. 

This  1903  treaty  was  a  business  transac- 
tion (money  and  a  guarantee  of  independ- 
ence) for  title  to.  and  exclusive  control 
over,  the  Canal  Zone,  in  perpetuity,  made  In 
the  treaty  of  1903  and  confirmed  In  1936  and 
1955.  These  were  carefully  prepared  bilateral 
agreements,  for  adequate  legal  considera- 
tion, voluntarily  entered  into,  and  re- 
peatedly ratified. 
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The  situation  In  no  conceivable  way  par- 
takes of  colonialism. 

Distinguished  Secretaries  of  State,  be- 
ginning with  John  Hay,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  later  Chief  Justice.  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  and  McReynolds,  later  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  have  all  vigorously 
maintained  that  title  and  sovereignty  in  the 
Canal  Zone  is  In  the  United  States.  (John 
Hay,  October  24,  1904;  Attorney  General 
Bonaparte  September  7,  1907;  Attorney 
General  McReynolds  July  14,  1914;  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  July  21,   1921.) 

In  1923,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  de- 
clared (Foreign  Relations,  1923.  Vol.  m.  p. 
64)  that  the  United  States  could  not,  and 
would  not,  enter  Into  any  discussion  af- 
fecting its  fuU  right  to  deal  with  the  Canal 
Zone  under  Article  III  of  the  treaty  of  1903 
as  If  It  were  sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rights 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama.  He 
added : 

"It  Is  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  expect  any  American 
administration,  no  matter  what  It  was,  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
Treaty  of  1903." 

But  the  State  Department  position  In 
recent  years  has  changed. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in  1974 
signed  an  eight-point  set  of  principles  under 
which  the  United  States  would  give  up  the 
American  presence  in  the  Zone  at  some  fu- 
ture time  and  turn  over  to  Panama  all 
United  States  properties  In  the  Zone.  Cur- 
rent negotiators  are  said  to  be  working  on 
a  new  treaty  Intended  to  spell  out  the  date 
when  Panama  will  take  over  the  operation 
and  defense  of  the  Canal. 

The  current  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  that  the  Zone  was  never  ceded  to 
the  United  States  with  the  same  effect  as 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Alaska;  and 
that  the  United  States  did  not  acquire  title 
or  sovereignty,  but  only  certain  "rights"  In 
perpetuity.  It  makes  reference  to  Lucken- 
bach  S.S.  Co.  V.  U.S.,  280  U.S.  170  (1930),  in 
which  Chief  Justice  Taft  remarked,  without 
any  decision  on  the  point,  that  there  were 
diverging  opinions  on  the  question  of 
"whether  the  1903  treaty  is  so  limited  as  to 
leave  at  least  titular  sovereignty  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,"  a  position  strongly  re- 
jected by  Secretary  Hay  in  1904. 

Reference  Is  also  made  to  Vermilja-Brown 
Co.  V.  Connell,  335  U.S.  377  (1948) .  a  five-to- 
four  decision,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
Court,  over  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  and  over  a 
vigorous  dissent,  stretched  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  cover  a  99-year  lease  In 
Bermuda  from  Great  Britain  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  a  "possession"  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Act.  In  the  coiu-se  of  the 
decision  the  majority  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Act  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the  court 
adding  gratuitously:  "admittedly  territory 
over  which  we  do  not  have  sovereignty."  The 
majority  did  not  give  effect  to  the  obvious 
difference  between  a  lease  under  which  Great 
Britain  retained  sovereignty,  and  the  grant 
of  the  lands  and  waters  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
In  which  the  United  States  had  title  and  a 
grant  of  sovereignty  rights,  with  Panama 
renouncing  all  sovereign  rights  in  the  Zone. 
Nevertheless  the  majority  had  to  say: 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  its  pro- 
visions to  have  force  where  the  nation  has 
sole  power,  rather  than  to  limit  the  coverage 
to  sovereignty.  Such  an  interpretation  is  con- 
sonant with  the  Administrator's  Inclusion 
of  the  Canal  Zone  within  the  meaning  of 
■possession." "  [ESnphasU  supplied.) 

Where,  in  the  face  of  all  the  precedents, 
the  majority  in  1948  got  its  idea  of  "admit- 
ted" lack  of  sovereignty  Is  not  apparent,  un- 
less because  of  lack  of  UjS.  sovereignty  In 


Bermuda,  the  court  felt  It  needed  to  create 
a  parallel  with  the  Canal  Zone  by  predicat- 
ing a  lack  of  sovereignty  there.  At  any  rate, 
the  majority  concluded  by  necessary  Infer- 
ence that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  "possession" 
of  the  United  States  over  which  the  United 
States  has  "sole  power."  The  decision  in  that 
context  makes  "sovereignty"  largely  a  word 
of  hollow  meaning,  because  "sole  power"  in- 
cludes political  as  well  as  possessory  control 
and  is  equivalent  to  sovereignty  as  the  mi- 
nority pointedly  emphasizes,  quoting  the 
provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 

Ardent  proponents  of  treaty  change  some- 
times direct  attention  to  Article  VI  of  the 
1936  treaty.  In  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  words  "of  the  Republic  of  Panama" 
were  inserted  in  the  phrase  "territory  (of  the 
Republic  of  Panama]  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States."  In  Article  111(6)  of  the 
1936  treaty  in  order  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States  was  not 
included  but  only  that  acquired  under  the 
1903  treaty.  This  Is  shown  by  the  minutes  of 
the  107th  Meeting  of  the  1936  treaty  ses- 
sions. This  last-minute  insertion  was  not 
Intended  to  mean  anything  more  than  lust 
that.  It  was  not  Intended  to  change  the  basic 
character  of  the  formal  relationship  estab- 
lished In  the  1903  treaty  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  1936  Convention.  This  Intent  Is  further 
evidenced  by  the  carefully  drawn  later  Arti- 
cle vm  of  the  1936  Convention.  In  which 
the  United  States  grants  Panama  Jurisdiction 
over  a  corridor  across  the  Canal  Zone.  v?Ith 
the  United  States  agreeing  to  extinguish  any 
private  titles  to  land  which  may  exist  in  the 
corridor.  Obviously,  this  casual  1936  Insertion 
cannot  overcome  the  "lands  granted  to  the 
United  States"  in  Article  VI  of  the  1903 
treaty. 

The  claim  of  some  Panamanian  officials 
that  the  original  treaty  of  November  18.  1903. 
Is  somehow  tainted  because  signed  by  a 
Frenchman  who.  though  fully  commissioned 
as  official  plenipoten-iary,  was  not  a  Pana- 
manian, is  untenable,  not  only  because  of  his 
official  authorization,  but  by  the  subsequent 
ratification  in  Panama  on  December  2.  1903. 
by  the  new  Panamanian  government,  and 
further  ratification  in  1936  and  1955. 

In  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  1903 
treaty  and  the  clear-cut  pronouncements  of 
prior  Secretaries  of  State  against  the  present 
State  Department  position.  Including  even 
the  1948  "sole  power"  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  further  comment  would  apoear  un- 
necessary as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  in  the  Canal  Zone,  un- 
less changed  by  treaty. 

Even  If  one  accepts  the  current  notion  of 
the  State  Department  about  the  1903  treaty, 
namely,  that,  for  the  $10,000,000  paid,  we  did 
not  acquire  title  but  only  certain  rights.  (Ig- 
noring the  many  contrary  opinions)  then 
why,  at  the  proper  time,  if  it  ever  comes,  do 
we  not  sell  back  those  "rights"  to  Panama  at 
their  then  current  value,  including  all  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  Invested  in  the  Canal,  ap- 
propriately depreciated.  After  all,  these  bil- 
lions are  those  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Apparently,  Panama's  present  leadership 
wants  the  Zone  for  nothing,  as  If  the  United 
States  owned  Panama  the  Zone  for  nothing. 
As  a  friendly,  though  legally  mistaken,  ges- 
ture. President  Elsenhower  agreed  that  the 
United  States  would  fly  the  flag  of  Panama 
beside  the  American  flag  within  the  Zone. 
But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  current  Pana- 
manian government. 

One  would  suppose  that  Panamanians,  if 
actually  aware  of  their  history,  would  on 
their  independence  day,  sing  paeans  of  praise 
and  gratitude  to  the  United  States,  Instead 
of  falsely  claiming  colonial-type  oppression. 
On  an  Impartial  review,  when  the  positions 
of  the  respective  parties  are  projjerly  ana- 
lyzed, the  United  States  owes  Panama  noth- 
ing. By  reason  of  the  1903  guarantee  and  the 
1922  treaty  with  Columbia,  Panama  owes  its 
continued  existence  to  the  United  States. 


The  United  States  has  put  up  all  the  money, 
done  all  the  work,  and  taken  all  the  risks.  If 
the  United  States  owes  anything.  It  owes  It- 
self and  the  world  a  duty  to  keep  the  Canal 
open  so  long  as  it  Is  useful.  UntU  the  Canal 
ceases  to  have  utility  In  world  shipping.  It 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  Panamanian 
control.  One  need  to  look  only  at  Egypt's  dis- 
criminatory management  of  the  Suez  Canal 
after  the  United  States  in  concert  with  So- 
viet Russia  prevented  England  and  France 
from  redressing  the  Illegal  seizure  In  1956. 
Indeed,  a  turnover  may  violate  the  1901  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  with  Great  Brltam. 

Fortunately,  under  Article  II,  Section  2,  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  no  renegotia- 
tion of  our  treaty  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone 
can  be  effective  unless  consent  to  ratification 
is  given  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent when  the  treaty  Is  presented  by  the 
President  for  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent. 

Property  may  be  acquired  or  disposed  of  by 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  power.  It 
may  also  be  disposed  ot  by  Act  of  Congress. 
Under  Article  V  1(3)  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  has  power  to  dispose  of  "property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  This  would 
take  a  majority  vote  of  both  houses. 

"By  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  made  of  like  obli- 
gation, with  an  act  of  legislation.  Both  are 
declared  by  that  instrument  to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  no  superior  effi- 
cacy is  given  to  either  over  the  other  .  .  . 
If  the  two  are  inconsistent,  the  last  in  date 
will  control  the  other."  Whitney  v.  Robert- 
son, 124  U.S.  190,  194  (1887);  Cook  v.  VS.. 
288  U.S.  102-118-119  (1933);  Reid  v.  Court, 
354U.S.  1,  18  (1956). 

The  1903  treaty  describes  the  Zone  as 
"lands  granted"  to  the  United  States.  Pan- 
ama has  admitted  that  the  Zone  was 
"ceded."  Colombia  has  agreed  that  title  "is 
now  vested  entirely  and  absolutely  in  the 
United  States."  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
title  of  the  United  States  to  be  absolute. 

Hence  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal  will 
remain  property  of  the  United  States  until 
disposed   of   pursuant   to  the  Constitution. 

Januaby  15,  1977. 


NUCLEAR  ANTIPROLIFERATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Nuclear  Antiprolif- 
eration  Act.  a  comprehensive  bill  de- 
signed to  combat  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  No.  1  threat  to  human  civiliza- 
tion, the  continued  spread  throughout 
the  world  of  the  capabihty  to  explode 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  honored  that  my  distingiiished 
colleagues  Chairman  Zablocki  and  Rep- 
resentatives FlNDLEY.  FrASER,  LONG,  OT- 

TiNGER,  Udall,  Whalen  and  Hamilton 
have  joined  in  cospwnsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today  by  Senators  Percy. 
Glenn,  Ribicoff,  and  Javits. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing  today 
is  the  distillation  of  3  years  of  effort  by 
the  House  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Foreign 
Relations  to  enact  sound  antiprolifera- 
tion  legislation  into  law.  These  efforts 
were  blocked  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
take  effective  action  to  combat  prolifer- 
ation. But  this  year  I  am  confident  that 
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is  not  insoluble.  I  am  convinced  that 
studious,  methodical  and  concerted  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress,  the  new  adminis- 
tration and  our  fellow  nuclear  supplier 
nations  can  lessen  the  danger  that  hu- 
man civilization  will  incinerate  itself. 

There  are  two  separate  stages  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
nuclear  proliferation  problem  that  we 
distinguish  between  them.  The  first  stage 
is  the  separation  of  plutonium  from  the 
spent  fuel  rods  from  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors. This  is  what  is  called  reprocessing 
and  is  a  highly  complex  and  difficult 
process  requiring  large  capital  Invest- 
ment and  presenting  many  technological 
problems.  Once  the  plutonium  has  been 
separated  out,  the  fabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons — the  second  stage — is  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter;  it  can  be  accom- 
plished quickly  and  inexpensively,  as  a 
student   at  Princeton  pointed  out  the 
other  day.  It  only  takes  some  20  pounds 
of  Plutonium — about  the  size  of  a  grape- 
fruit— to  arm  a  device  with  a  destruc- 
tive capacity  equivalent  to  the  bomb  the 
United  States  exploded  over  Hiroshima. 
The  task  before  us  then  is  to  keep  to 
an  absolute  minimum  reprocessing  fa- 
cilities and  to  seek  to  make  sure  that 
those  facilities  which  do  exist  are  op- 
erated imder  international  auspices  and 
with  international  safeguards  that  are 
as  foolproof  as  can  be  devised.  The  long- 
range  goal,  in  my  view,  should  be  the 
elimination  of  reprocessing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  Plutonium  as  a  source  of  en- 
ergy. These  are  not  impractical  objec- 
tives. Commercial  reprocessing  has  not 
proved  an  efficient  means  of  reducing 
nuclear  waste  volumes  nor  has  it  demon- 
strated its  cost-effectiveness  in  terms  of 
potential  fuel  savings.  It  is  argued  that 
reprocessing  is  necessary  to  fuel  breeder 
reactors  which  some  nations  are  looking 
to  as  the  solution  to  their  energy  prob- 
lems, but  these  are  of  highly  dubious 
value  and  present  appalling  dangers.  Be- 
fore the  need  for  breeder  reactors  be- 
comes acute  other  solutions  to  the  energy 
problem  must  be  found  and  surely  can  be 
found  if  we  devote  sufficient  resources 
to  the  problem.  So  we  must  put  at  the 
center  of  our  antiproliferation  policy  a 
concerted  effort  to  limit,  and  eventually 
stop,  the  operation  of  reprocessing  plants 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Legislation  alone  cannot  achieve  this 
goal.  Congress  cannot  arbitrarily  with- 
hold nuclear  exports  from  our  allies  such 
as  Prance  and  Great  Britain— nations 
which  have  made  substantial  invest- 
ments in  reprocessing  and  breeder  re- 
actor technology — until  such  time  as 
they  dismantle  their  presently  operating 
commercial  reprocessing  plants.  The  ces- 
sation of  operations  at  such  facilities 
certainly  must  be  high  on  the  list  of  long- 
term  goals  for  the  sensitive  negotiations 
which  the  administration  is  now  pursu- 
ing at  the  London  conference  of  nuclear 
supplier  nations,  but  it  is  neither  an  ap- 
propriate nor  a  realistic  action  for  the 
Congi-ess  to  require  at  this  time. 

We  in  Congiess  must  realize  that  the 
implementation  of  a  sound  antiprolifer- 
ation strategy  will  require  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  We 
must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  allies  and  friends,  especially  Ja- 


pan, West  Germany,  Israel.  Prance,  and 
Britain,  even  as  these  nations  vigorously 
reassess  their  commitments  to  nuclear 
energy.  Our  legislative  remedies  to  the 
proliferation  crisis  must  therefore  be 
firm,  but  not  arbitrary,  consistent,  but 
not  inflexible. 

There  is  much  Congress  can  and 
should  do  without  delay.  We  can  enact 
sound  and  temperate  legislation  in  this 
session,  legislation  which  will  lay  down 
effective  criteria  to  govern  all  future  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment. These  criteria  should  include  a 
requirement  that  nuclear  consumer  na- 
tions take  a  "no  explosion  pledge" — a 
pledge  not  to  pursue  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosive  capability  regardless  of 
what  they  might  characterize  as  their 
motives  and  permit  inspection  of  and 
full  reporting  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  all  consumer 
nations'  stockpiles  of  sensitive  nuclear 
technology.  The  criteria  should  include 
a  requirement  that  all  nations  which 
seek  U.S.  nuclear  exports  will  guarantee 
to  apply  uniform  physical  security  and 
safety  measures  to  their  domestic  nu- 
clear programs.  And  these  criteria  should 
seek  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  operation- 
al reprocessing  plants  beyond  France  and 
Great  Britain  by  guaranteeing  that  the 
operation  or  continued  construction  of 
such  facilities  by  any  additional  nations 
will  result  in  the  suspension  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear commerce  with  any  and  all  such 
nations. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  put  such  export  criteria  into 
the  law.  It  would  spell  out  the  antipro- 
liferation policy  of  this  nation  in  ex- 
plicit detail.  It  would  specify  Interna- 
tional negotiations  which  the  Congress 
will  encourage  the  administration  to  pur- 
sue. Chief  among  these  initiatives  would 
be  provision  for  internationalization  of 
uranium  enrichment  and  spent  fuel  stor- 
age facilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Federal  uran- 
ium enrichment  facility  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio  be  made  the  first  such  facility  with 
a  commitment  of  its  100  reactor  capacity 
as  a  fuel  assurance  offered  to  those  nu- 
clear consumer  nations  which  adhere  to 
our  export  criteria  and  join  with  us  in 
establishing  a  global  antiproliferation 
regime. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day provides  for  thorough  scrutiny  of 
secondary  transfers  of  U.S. -exported 
material  among  consumer  nations  and 
tightens  our  controls  over  materials  ex- 
ported pursuant  to  our  international 
agreements  for  cooperation.  The  legisla- 
tion also  specifies  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  negotiation  of  new  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  and  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 1  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  on  his 
assessment  of  which  existing  agree- 
ments must  be  renegotiated  in  order  to 
make  them  true  contracts  consistent 
with  U.S.  policy  and  not  merely  agree- 
ments to  agree  on  substantive  provisions 
and  safeguards  at  some  later  date. 

This  legislation  does  not  establish  any 
inflexible  export  control  mechanisms. 
It  would  permit  the  President  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  by  Executive  order  the 
application  of  any  final  export  criteria 
on  a  country-specific  basis  where  he 
finds  that  their  application  would  have 
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a  serious  adverse  impact  upon  vital  U.S. 
interests.  Such  Executive  order  would  be 
subject  to  congressional  veto  by  concur- 
rent resolution. 

This  legislation  offers  nuclear  con- 
sumer nations  antiproliferation  incen- 
tives; thus  it  is  not  all  stick  and  no  car- 
rot. It  extends  this  country's  assurance 
of  guaranteed  supplies  of  enriched  nu- 
clear fuel  to  all  nations  which  join  in  our 
antiproliferation  efforts.  It  commits  the 
United  States  to  a  strengthened  IAEA 
and  offers  an  additional  $2  million 
above  and  beyond  our  annual  contribu- 
tion to  insure  adequate  personnel  will 
be  available  for  IAEA  inspection  of  all 
nations'  nuclear  facilities.  It  pursues  the 
goal  of  establishing  sorely-needed  inter- 
national waste  repositories  and  nuclear 
fuel  enrichment  centers  and  anticipates 
establishment  of  such  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  It  instructs  ERDA  and 
the  NRC  to  offer  nuclear  consumer  na- 
tions a  training  program  in  physical  se- 
curity and  national  safeguard  responsi- 
bilities. And  the  legislation  offers  to  a 
beleaguered  and  chaotic  international 
nuclear  industry  what  it  most  needs — 
stability.  For  by  clarifying  once  and  for 
all  exactly  what  the  U.S.  comprehensive 
policy  is  in  the  international  nuclear 
marketplace,  the  legislation  facilitates 
the  type  of  responsible  planning  which 
the  nuclear  industry  so  desperately  re- 
quires if  it  is  to  stabilize  itself  in  the 
face  of  spiraling  costs,  plummeting  sales, 
heightened  pubUc  concern  and  a  flurry 
of  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
passed  for  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  tol- 
erate the  simplistic  polarization  of  the 
nuclear  issue  into  pro-  and  anticamps. 
Nuclear  energy  has  a  legitimate  contrib- 
ution to  make  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  transitional  energy  source  which  can 
serve  us  well  into  the  next  century  if  only 
we  are  vigilant  in  protecting  against  its 
misuse.  I  am  confident  that  the  measure 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day goes  a  long  way  toward  assuring  that 
such  vigilance  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  bill: 

Analysis  of  the  Nuclear  Antiproliferation 
Act 

SUMMARY 

The  proposed  legislation  strengthens  U.S. 
efforts  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosive  capability.  It  achieves  this  purpose 
by  pursuing  three  general  objectives.  Out- 
lined in  greater  detail  below,  these  objectives 
Include: 

(1)  Specification  of  International  initia- 
tives for  cooperation  on  antiproliferation 
efforts,  including:  Increased  commitment  and 
funding  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA) ;  more  comprehensive  applica- 
tion of  IAEA  safeguards,  inspections  and  nu- 
clear facility  physical  security  standards; 
establishment  of  an  ERDA/NRC  safeguards 
training  program  for  consumer  nations; 
Initiation  of  an  Administration  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  International  nu- 
clear fuel  centers  for  uranium  enrichment 
and  spent  fuel  storage; 

(2)  Establlshmet  of  effective  and  consist- 
ent criteria  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  for 
all  U.S.  nuclear  exports — criteria  which  must 
be  met  by  consumer  nations'  domestic  nu- 
clear programs  within  eighteen  months  of 
enactment;  provision  for  the  President  to 
suspend  the  application  of  the  second  phase 
of  these  criteria  on  a  country-specific  basis 


by  Executive  Order — which  Order  sbaU  be 
subject  to  Congressional  veto  during  a  sixty 
day  period; 

(3 1  Addition  of  antiproliferation  respon- 
slbililties  within  the  Executive  Branch  to 
facilitate  Increased  scrutiny  of  the  impact 
of  our  nuclear  exports  upon  proliferation 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA);  to  require  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (NRC)  license  all  nu- 
clear-related components  and  approve  all 
secondary  transfers  of  U.S. -exported  nuclear 
materials  and  equipment;  to  establish  more 
explicit  procedvires  to  be  followed  In  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Agreements  for  Cooperation; 
Section-hy -section  analysis 

(2)  Statement  of  Policy:  U.S.  pledges  to 
pursue  international  agreement  on  antipro- 
liferation policies,  guarantees  to  all  nuclear 
consumer  nations  which  adhere  to  our  anti- 
proliferation  export  policies  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  nuclear  fuel,  and  urges  ratification  of 
NPT  by  all  non -signatory  nations. 

(3)  Statement  of  Purpose:  To  promote  pol- 
icies set  forth  in  Section  2  designed  to  curb 
proUferation,  the  Act  establishes  a  frame- 
work for  international  cooperation  on  pro- 
liferation control.  It  specifies  licensing  cri- 
teria for  all  U.S.  nuclear  exports  and  pro- 
vides for  public  participation  In  Executive 
agency  antiproliferation  decision-making 
proceedings  where  appropriate.  It  proposes 
what  might  be  considered  an  "agenda"  for 
the  London  conference  of  Nuclear  Supplier 
Nations  which  shall  Include  promulgation 
of  procedures  or  sanctions  to  be  applied  to 
any  nation  which  violates  its  antiprolifera- 
tion obligations. 

TITLE    I 

(101)  International  Initiatives:  The  legis- 
lation amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
place  the  U.S.  squarely  on  record  as  assur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for 
cooperating  nations'  nuclear  programs.  It 
states  that  the  U.S.  shaU  institute  and  pur- 
sue binding  International  agreements  to  pro- 
hibit export  of  nuclear  materials  to  all  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  which  refuse  to  take 
a  no  explosion  pledge  and  forego  develop- 
ment of  enrichment  and  reprocessing  capa- 
bilities. It  calls  for  internationalization  of 
nuclear  fuel  enrichment  and  waste  storage 
facilities  while  pledging  to  support  anti- 
proliferation  policies  at  least  as  stringent  as 
those  adopted  collectively  by  fellow  supplier 
nations. 

(102)  Authorization:  Authorizes  $2  mil- 
lion to  help  assure  that  safeguards  monitor- 
ing and  nuclear  site  Inspections  called  for 
in  Section  101  will  be  adequately  staffed  by 
the  IAEA. 

(103)  Fuel  Center  Study:  Requires  the 
President  to  report  within  one  year  to  the 
Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
International  facilities  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  spent  fuel  storage. 

(104)  Executive  Reports:  Requires  annual 
reports  by  the  Administration  including  re- 
quirements that  EBDA  and  NRC  assess  and 
report  annually  on  the  potential  impact  of 
advanced  nuclear  technologies  (e.g..  laser  en- 
richment, breeder  reactors,  spiked  plutonium 
reprocessing)  upon  nuclear  proliferation. 

(105)  Safeguards  Training  Program:  Di- 
rects ERDA  and  NRC  to  offer  a  physical  se- 
curity and  national  safeguards  responsibili- 
ties training  program  to  all  consumer 
nations. 

(106)  Procedures  for  Referral  of  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation:  Guarantees  that  the 
complete  record  of  proposed  (non-military) 
Agreements  goes  to  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  permitted  to  withdraw  a  pro- 
posed Agreement  before  Congress  adopts  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  of  disapproval. 

(107)  Subsequent  Arrangements :  Requires 
ERDA  to  get  State  Department  concurrence, 
ACDA  and  NRC  review  of  arrangements  sub- 
sequent to  an  Agreement  (such  as  a  reactor 
sale.) 


TITLE  n 


(201)  Retransfer  Authority:  Requires  NRC 
licensing  of  all  prlvate-to-private  transfers 
of  nuclear  materials  imported  from  VS.,  ex- 
cluding small  amounts  of  material  such  as 
laboratory  samples. 

(202)  Government-to-Oovernment  Trans- 
fers: Same  as  above,  but  applies  to  govern- 
ment transfers. 

(203)  Foreign  Production  of  Special  Nu- 
clear Material  (SNM)  :  Requires  ERDA  to 
consult  with  State  Department,  ACDA  and 
NRC  before  allowing  persons  to  aid  foreign 
production  of  SNM  such  as  plutonium. 

(204)  Clarification  of  Export  Functions: 
Reasserts  State  Department's  lead  role  in 
negotiating  Agreements  and  facilitates 
thorough  review  of  proposed  Agreements  by 
ACDA. 

(205)  Export  Licensing  Criteria:  Estab- 
lishes NRC  procedures  for  licensing  all  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  materials  and  equipment 
and  amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  with  two 
phases  of  criteria  which  must  be  met  before 
export  licenses  may  be  issued  by  the  NRC. 
Phase  I  criteria  become  effective  immediately 
upon  enactment  and  will  apply  to  the  spe- 
cific export  and  any  byproducts.  Phase  I 
criteria  are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  IAEA  safeguards  wUl  be  applied. 

(2)  No  explosion  pledge. 

(3)  Physical  security  will  be  maintained 
at  nuclear  facility. 

(4)  No  retransfer  without  U.S.  approval 
and  same  criteria. 

(5)  No  reprocessing  of  Imported  materials 
or  byproducts. 

(6)  Same  conditions  will  apply  to  repli- 
cated facilities. 

(7)  Importing  nations  must  allow  IAEA 
to  report  to  U.S.  on  statvis  of  all  inventories 
of  enriched  and  spent  fuel  presently  subject 
to  IAEA  safeguards. 

These  criteria  will  be  superceded  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  by  Phase  II  criteria, 
which  will  apply  to  the  Importing  nation's 
entire  nuclear  program : 

(1)  IAEA  safeguards  for  non-nuclear  weap- 
ons states  (NNWS) . 

(2)  No  explosion  pledge  NNWS. 

(3)  Adequate  physical  security. 

(4)  No  retransfer  without  U.S.  approval 
and  same  criteria. 

(5)  NNWS  will  forego  the  development  of 
reprocessing  plants  and  national  enrich- 
ment plants.  Existing  reprocessing  facilities 
In  NNWS  will  cease  operation  an'"  be  placed 
under  International  ausplcies  and  inspection 
and,  when  such  management  becomes  avail- 
able, international  control  and  operation. 
Further.  NNWS  wUl  return  spent  fuel  rods 
to  supplier  nations  upon  request  or  to  an 
international  storage  facility.  Further,  NNWS 
virlll  not  allow  any  of  their  spent  fuel  to  be 
reprocessed  In  a  NNWS. 

(6)  Supplier  nations  will  receive  the  re- 
sults of  IAEA  inspection. 

Suspension  of  Criteria:  It  Is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  President  may  suspend  appli- 
cation of  Individual  Phase  II  criteria  on  a 
country-specific  basis  by  Executive  Order — 
which  Order  may  be  vetoed  within  sixty  days 
by  a  Concurrent  Resolution  of  Congress.  The 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  status  of  any  outstanding 
suspensions  of  Phase  n  criteria. 

(206)  Export  Licensing  of  Components: 
Anything  of  potential  significance  for  an  Im- 
porting nation's  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive capabUlty  must  be  licensed  by  the 
NRC,  (I.e.  computers  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities,  glove-boxes  for  reprocessing) . 

TITLE  m 

(301)  Definitions:  Straightforward.  Note 
that  "nuclear  fuel  service"  does  not  include 
reprocessing.  Further,  "nuclear  weapons 
state" — as  defined  by  the  Non -Proliferation 
Treaty — does  not  Include  India. 
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AMENDING  DISTILLEl )  SPIRITS 
PLANT  PROVISIONS'  OP  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPORTS  AND  FA- 
CILITATE MODERN  PRODUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  

previous  order  of  the  Housi! 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  R< 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
as  a  member  of  the  Ways 
Committee,  I  urge  my  . 
me  in  support  of  a  bill  I  __ 
today  to  amend  the  distilled 
provisions  of  the  Internal 
This  legislation  would  re 
code  restrictions  which  are  ^- 
for  the  effective  enforcemei^t 
and  regulatory  aspects  of 
legislation  is  substantially 
that  which  passed  the 
resentatives  during  the  _  _ 
These  amendments  have  n< 
feet  on  the  revenue,  and 
marized  as  follows : 

Section-by-Section 
Section  1.  Name  of  distiller 
and  vodka  bottled  in  bond  fo\ 
Hon  1  of  the  bill  would  ellm 
qulrement  of  showing,  on  th« 
and  vodka  bottled  in  bond  fc 
name    of    the    distiller.    Such 
serves  no  useful  purpose,  and 
vodka    are    produced    from 
compliance  with  the  statute 
the  distiller  of  the  neutral  sp. 
be  a  person  different  from  ths 
the  gin  or  vodka;  the  showing 
tiUer  on  the  label  could  even 
to  the  consumer. 

Section   2.   Drawback   for 
goods  bottled  in  United  States 
the  bill  would  authorize  allowi 
back  of  tax  on  bulk  imported 
are   bottled   in  the   United   J 
ported  therefrom.  Because  of 
to  goods  "manufactured  or  p 
United  States"  in  existing  law, 
tilled   spirits   are   not   sxibject 
under  section  5062(b).  Howevei 
section  5523,   IRC.   reduction 
bottling  or  packaging   are 
Btitute  manufacturing  under 
the    Tariff    Act    of    1930.     (19 
This    amendment   would    mak  ■ 
standards   of   Sec.    5062(b) 
those  In  Section  311. 

Section    3.    Distilled    spirits 
bonded  premises:  Section  3  of  _ 
permit  the  bottler  or  packager 
an  export  storage  facility  on 
Ises  distilled  spirits  which 

ble    for    drawback    under    

The  return  of  the  spirits  mu.st 
the  purpose  of  storage  pendin; 
for  export,  or  other  withdrawal 
ment  of  tax  authorized  under 
(a),  or  free  of  tax  under 

This  section  also  permits   . 
return   to  appropriate  storage 
the  bonded  premises  distilled 
he  had  bottled  In  bond  after 
tion.  Such  spirits  may  be 
purpose   for   which   dlstUled   . 
In  bond  before  tax  determln 
withdrawn  from  bonded 

Appropriate  amendments  are 
vide  for  the  remission,  t 
refund  of  tax  on  spirits  .. 
premises  under  this  section. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  are 


tax 
withd  rawn 


label  of  gin 
export:  Sec- 
elin^ate  the  re- 
label of  gin 
export,  the 
information 
since  gin  and 
n<  utral    spirits, 
0  cans  showing 
spires  which  may 
producer  of 
of  such  dlB- 
be  deceptive 

b^ilk  imported 
Section  2  cf 
allowince  of  draw- 
goods  which 
es   and   ex- 
limitatlon 
pr<lduced  in  the 
mported  dls- 
to   drawback 
,  by  virtue  of 
n  proof  and 
to  con- 
•ction  311  of 
U.S.C.    1311) 
the    export 
consistent  with 


St  it 
the 


deemed 


the 


returned    to 
bill  would 
to  return  to 
tonded  prem- 
would  be  eligl- 
sectlon    5062(b). 
be  solely  for 
withdrawal 
without  pay- 
section  5214 
sectibn  7510. 
tie  bottler  to 
facilities  on 
spirits  which 
determina- 
for  any 
spirits   bottled 
lation   may  be 
premii  es. 

made  to  pro- 
abatemf  nt,  credit,  or 
retxirn^d  to  bonded 


designed  to  simplify  and  encourage  export 
transactions. 

Section  4.  Withdrawals  to  customs  bonded 
warehouses:  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize withdrawal  of  distUled  spirits  from 
bonded  premises  without  payment  of  tax  for 
transfer  to  any  customs  bonded  warehouse. 
This  provision  applies  to  spirits  bottled  In 
bond  for  export  and  to  spirits  returned  to 
bonded  premises  under  section  5215(b).  The 
amendment  Is  designed  to  simplify  and  en- 
courage export  transactions. 

Section  5.  Removal  of  samples  for  research, 
development,  or  testing:  Section  5  of  the  bill 
would  make  a  reasonable  extension  of  the 
purposes  for  which  samples  may  be  removed 
without  payment  of  tax  to  include  plant 
research  in  addition  to  laboratory  analysis. 
This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  recent 
amendment  to  section  5053  relating  to  beer. 

Section  6.  Mingling  and  blending  of  dis- 
tilled spirits:  Section  6  of  the  bill  eliminates 
the  requirements  of  existing  law  that  the 
mingled  spirits  be  placed  in  the  same  barrels 
and  that  the  mingling  must  be  for  further 
storage  In  bond.  Proper  administration  of 
Lhe  distilled  spirits  tax  and  regulatory  pro- 
visions does  not  require  the  return  of  the 
distilled  spirits  to  bonded  storage.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  the  use  of  the  same 
package  is  an  unnecessary  restriction. 

Section  7.  Use  of  juniper  oils  in  produc- 
tion of  gin:  Section  7  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  extracted  oils  of  juniper 
berries  and  other  aromatics  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gin  without  incurrence  of  the  recti- 
fication tax  In  addition  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  redistillation  of  a  pure  spirit  over 
Juniper  berries  and  other  aromatics.  This 
amendment  will  permit  production  of  gin 
with  greater  uniformity  and  without  loss  in 
quality. 

Section  8.  Effective  date:  The  act  would 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calender  month  which  begins  more  than 
90  days  after  enactment.  This  will  give  the 
Trea.sury  Department  and  the  distilling  in- 
dustry sufficient  time  to  modify  procedures 
under  the  statutes  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  interna- 
tional export  competition,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  often  troubled  with  an 
imbalance  of  trade,  it  is  important  that 
we  remove  unnecessary  barriers  to  ex- 
port. I  believe  this  bill  will  effectively 
enable  and  encourage  firms  in  the  dis- 
tilling industry  to  export  their  products 
competitively. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG 
ETHICS  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
seek  to  make  government,  all  govern- 
ment, as  open  and  honest  as  it  can  be. 
This  means  not  only  improving  congres- 
sional ethics  legislation,  as  evidenced  by 
the  debate  aaid  passage  yesterday  of 
House  Resolution  287,  the  Obey  commis- 
sion report,  but  also  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  conflicts  of  interests  which 
exist  in  our  executive  branch. 

I  am  well  aware  of  and  applaud  the 
efforts  being  made  by  President  Carter. 
The  President  stat«d  in  his  first  address 
to  the  Nation : 

I  asked  the  people  appointed  by  me  to 
high  positions  in  government  to  abide  by 
strict  rules  of  financial    disclosure,  and  to 


avoid  all  conflicts  of  interest.  I  intend  to 
make  those  rules  permanent,  and  I  will  select 
my  appointees  in  a  way  which  will  close  the 
revolving  door  between  government  regula- 
tory agencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  busi- 
nesses they  regulate  on  the  other. 

Those  rules  which  Mr.  Carter  refers 
to,  deal  with  strengthening  United  States 
Code  18,  section  207(b),  on  contact  and 
association  with  an  agency  where  one 
was  formerly  employed  in  a  responsible 
decisionmaking  position.  Mr.  Carter  sug- 
gests the  need  to  extend  those  restric- 
tions to  2  years  and  require  fintincial  dis- 
closure for  the  same  period.  I  would  like 
to  support  these  efforts  wholeheartedly 
and  press  for  further  congressional  study 
with  the  intent  of  a  strong  ethics  code  for 
our  executive  branch  as  well. 

The  incident  which  brought  this  on- 
going problem  into  focus  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  revolving-door  policy 
in  our  energy  program  efforts.  Tomorrow. 
Robert  L.  Hirsch,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Solar,  Geothermal,  and  Ad- 
vanced Systems  for  the  past  year,  leaves 
to  take  a  high  position  with  Exxon  Corp., 
the  Nation's  largest  oil  company.  Yes, 
another  revolving-door  instance,  once 
again  causing  the  American  people  to 
doubt  the  very  integrity  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  more  importantly,  this 
particular  example  of  the  revolving  door 
could  translate  into  a  loss  of  confidence 
that  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
winning  public  acceptance  for  the  tough 
energy  choices  which  must  be  made. 

Mr.  Hirsch  Is  by  no  means  alone.  With 
the  transition  in  Government,  even  more 
Government  officials  are  making  the 
move  from  those  Government  agencies 
of  regulation  and  contract  awarding  to 
those  businesses  which  are  regulated  or 
seeking  Government  assistance.  Richard 
Roberts,  Assistant  Administrator  for  Nu- 
clear Energy  at  ERDA,  just  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  General  Electric. 

Or,  as  another  example,  consider  a 
former  Nixon  Counsel  and  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, now  in  private  industry,  who  came  to 
plead  his  industry's  case  before  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  only  to 
face  a  board  which  was  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals he  had  been  very  influential  in 
appointing.  I  can  only  wonder  with  my 
constituents  how  impartial  the  board's 
decision  can  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
where  they  go — but  from  whence  did 
they  come? 

A  recent  Common  Cause  study  of 
ERDA  revealed  many  individual  exam- 
ples of  high  level  officials  with  energy 
related  backgrounds.  The  study  entitled 
"Serving  Two  Masters,"  stated, 

six  of  the  nine  executive  level  positions, 
including  administrator,  are  filled  by  in- 
dividuals previously  employed  by  commer- 
cial firms  who  are  today  ERDA  contractors. 
In  addition,  the  past  employers  of  the  re- 
maining three  officials  in  executive  level 
positions  either  have  contracts  with  or  are 
regulated  by  other  federal  agencies  such  as 
Federal  Energy  Administration  or  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  the  need 
for  Robert  Hirsch 's  replacement  as  head 
of  ERDA  solar  division,  to  be  not  only 
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an  individual  free  of  conflict  of  interests, 
but  also  an  individual  with  a  genuine 
solar  commitment.  Mr.  Hirsch  came  to 
head  ERDA's  solar  efforts  with  7  years' 
background  in  nuclear  fusion,  and  it  has 
often  been  cited  that  while  at  ERDA,  he 
lacked  the  necessary  enthusiasm  crucial 
for  solar  development.  A  niunber  of  ac- 
tions have  been  identified  as  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hirsch's  lack  of  commitment  for 
the  program  he  had  been  appointed  to 
administer.  Not  only  did  the  solar  budget 
increases  not  receive  the  vital  support 
from  ERDA  officials,  but  recently  a  move 
initiated  by  Mr.  Hirsch  to  create  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  study  technologies 
such  as  photovoltaics  and  central  re- 
ceiver systems,  could  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  slight  several  of  the  most 
promising  solar  technologies.  Mr. 
Hirsch's  leaving  hopefully  opens  the  way 
for  an  Assistant  Administrator  who 
possesses  the  proper  vision  and  commit- 
ment to  expand  today's  promising  solar 
program  into  one  that  will  meet  tomor- 
row's energy  needs. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Government 
needs  to  draw  some  expertise  from  pri- 
vate energy  enterprises.  However,  we 
must  then  also  require  strong  measures 
of  disclosure,  divestiture,  and  post-em- 
ployment restrictions  on  contact.  As 
Congress  enacts  needed  ethics  for  itself, 
let  it  not  forget  that  the  need  for  a 
strong  ethics  code  certainly  extends  to 
the  executive  branch  as  well.  If  either 
branch  fails  to  consider  or  act  on  these 
serious  problems,  then  it  is  the  entire 
Government  that  will  rightly  suffer  the 
consequences  of  lost  confidence  by  the 
people. 


INEQUITY  IN  THE  LOCAL  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INVESTMENT  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—H.R.  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanaugh). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
11,  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment Investment  Act  amendments, 
I  offered  an  amendment  that  would  have 
provided  that  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  funds  available.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  rectify  an  Inequity 
caused  by  section  2(a)  in  the  bill.  That 
section  provides  that  any  minimum 
State  with  no  Indian  tribes  within  its 
borders  will  receive  an  additional  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  total  funds  avail- 
able. That  means  that  such  States  would 
receive  $30  milion  when  my  own  State  of 
Nebraska,  which  is  also  a  minimum  State 
but  does  have  Indians  within  its  borders, 
would  receive  less  than  $30  million.  In 
fact,  Nebraska  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive no  more  than  $20,910,000  because 
it  is  a  minimum  State  which  has  only 
one  eligible  Indian  application  pending 
before  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration that  could  be  funded  under 
round  II. 


In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday,  February  24,  1977,  I  included, 
beginning  on  page  5315,  a  discussion  of 
the  complexity  of  this  issue.  On  page 
5316  there  appears  two  charts  compiled 
from  data  supplied  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  which  de- 
scribe the  position  in  which  each  of  the 
several  States  will  find  itself  as  a  result  of 
eventual  congressional  action.  This  is  an 
extremely  complicated  issue  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  information  contained  in 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record,  my 
office  has  had  a  significant  number  of 
phone  calls  from  other  Members'  offices 
who  were  unable  to  determine  the  effect 
of  my  amendment  on  their  State.  In  an 
effort  to  once  and  for  all  clear  the  air  of 
confusion  that  surrounds  section  2(a)  of 
H.R.  11,  below  is  a  breakdown  of  cate- 
gories into  which  the  States  fall.  There 
are  eight  basic  categories  into  which  af- 
fected States  will  fall.  Each  category  is 
further  broken  down  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  House  formula,  which  distributes 
100  percent  of  tlie  funds  based  on  vol- 
ume of  unemployment,  and  the  present 
Senate/Administration  Formula  which 
distributes  65  percent  of  the  funds 
among  all  States  according  to  their 
number  of  unemployment  as  compared 
to  the  unemployment  of  all  the  States 
and  35  percent  distributed  among  States 
whose  unemployment  is  above  6.5  per- 
cent in  proportion  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  that  rate.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  advent  of  these  two  relatively  new 
formulas  that  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  confusion.  As  each  Member  reviews 
the  information  be?ow,  any  State  which 
is  not  listed  under  each  formula  can  be 
categorized  as  a  nonminimum  State  that 
will  receive  in  excess  of  $30  million  under 
either  one  or  both  of  the  formulas. 

My  office  has  a  complete  breakdown  of 
all  Indian  applications  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  during  the  first  round  of 
LPW  funding.  The  breakdown  includes 
a  listing  of  all  applications  that  were 
funded  as  well  as  those  that  are  pending 
and  gives  the  specific  name  of  the  appli- 
cant and  dollar  value  of  the  application. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office  as 
this  information  will  be  available  for  the 
asking. 

Note:  In  my  statement  on  page  5315 
of  the  February  24  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  great  State  of  Arkansas  is  de- 
scribed as  a  State  eligible  to  receive  the 
extra  quarter  of  1  percent  in  additional 
funding  because  it  was  a  minimum  State 
with  no  Indian  tribes  within  its  borders. 
This  was  a  clerical  error  as  my  statement 
was  designed  to  use  Delaware  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  material  follows: 

1.  Minimum  states  with  no  Indian  appli- 
cations pending  before  EDA — will  receive 
only  1/2  of  1%=$20  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  Idaho,  Rhode  Island. 

Senate:  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island. 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 


2.  No  minimum  state  with  no  applications 
pending  before  EDA — but  will  receive  less 
than  the  equivalent  %  of  1  %  =  $30  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Colorado,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Senate:  Kentucky,  West  Virginia. 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 

3.  Minimum  states  with  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion in  Indian  applications  pending — will  re- 
ceive Vz  ot  1%  and  value  of  successful  ap- 
plications— ^but  less  than  $30  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  Nebraska,  Montana,*  North  Da- 
kota,* Utah,  Wyoming. 

Senate:  Nebraska,  Montana*.  North  Da- 
kota.* Utah,  Wyoming. 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 

4.  Minimum  state  with  eligible  Indian  ap- 
plications in  excess  of  $10  million — will  re- 
ceive Vi  of  17o  and  value  of  successful  In- 
dian applications. 

FORMULA 

House:    Alaska,  Nevada,   South  Dakota. 
Senate:  Alaska,  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota. 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 

5.  Non-minimum  state  with  Indian  appli- 
cations pending  but  will  receive  less  than 

$30  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  Maine.** 
Senate:  Maine.** 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 

6.  Non-minimum  states  which  will  receive 
less  than  ^i  of  1';^  and  will  need  to  have 
most  of  its  pending  Indian  applications 
funded  to  exceed  $30  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  New  Mexico. 
Senate:  New  Mexico. 

Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 

7.  Minimum  states  with  no  eligible  In- 
dians— wUl  receive  14  of  1%=$10  million 
plus  $20  million  =  $30  million. 

FORMULA 

House:  Delaware,  Hawaii,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  District  of  Columbia. 

Senate:  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, District  of  Columbia. 

Would  not  be  affected  by  the  Cavanaugh 

amendment. 

8.  Non-minimum  state  with  no  eligible 
Indians  that  will  receive  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion. (Similar  to  Category  #2.) 

FORMULA 

House.  None. 
Senate:  Arkansas,  Hawaii. 
Would  have  benefited  from  the  Cavanaugh 
amendment. 


GUIDANCE   AND  COUNSELING  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 


•Reached  benchmark  levels  during  Round 
I  and  will  probably  not  receive  further  In- 
dian funding. 

••Reached  benchmark  levels  during 
Round  I  and  will  probably  not  receive  further 
Indian  funding.  (Similar  to  Category  No.  2.) 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr 
with  70  other  Members, 
Members  of  the  House 

on  Aging,  I  have 

Persons  Comprehensive 
sistance   Act   of    1977.   H 
4311,  H.R.  4312,  H.R,  4313, 
This  bill  would  amend  the 
cans  Act  in  order  to 
covmsellng  assistance  to 
and  disabled.  This  Is  a 
similar  legislation  that  I 
the  94th  Congress  and  I  _ 
dtiring  the  95th  Congress 
acted. 

That   this   legislation 
needed  can  be  seen  by 
important    facts.    First    o 
United    States    today 
Americans,  or  approxima 
cent  of  the  entire  populati  )n 
age  of  65.  These  older 
front  daily  life  in  a 
ageism — the  attitudes  anc 
relegate  older  persons  to  a 
inferior   status — is   an 
of  life  and  in  which  the  _. 
ed  unfairly  with  respect 
employment,  social, 
tional.  and  cultural  needs, 
of  the  problems  faced  by 
are  directly  or  indirectly 
attitudes  and  behaviors 
the  Nation's  population. 

Frequently,  as  a  result 
tudes  and  behaviors,  older 
to  perceive  themselves  as 
less,  nonproductive,  and 
society.  These  self 
forced   by   their  concerns 

fear  of  crime,  fear  of ,„ 

boredom,  lack  of  independ^n 
ing  neglected  and  rejected 
Depression  Is  a  major  , 
aging  Americans  and  the  „_ 
those  over  65  is  substantially 
for  other  age  groups. 

It  is  important  that  we 
these  problems  will  contin. 
more  and  more  widespread 
to  come  as  the  percentage 
lation  that  is  over  65 

changing  social  and 

result  in  earlier  retirement 
ating  the  point  at  which 
front  these  problems. 

The  solution  to  many 
lems  is  to  provide  older  ^ 
fessional  counselors  and 

nel  who  are  trained  in 

ships  and  who  have  the  ski 
ties  to  help  older  persons  to 
still  do  count  and  that  thej 
of  leading  rich  full  lives.  By" 
in  systematic,  organized 
counseling  programs,  older 

develop  new  skills.  

tudes  which  will  enable 
independent    as    possible 
meaningful  lives  in  oiu- 
outside  of  our  niu-sing  homei 
In    addition,    professiona 
can  help  senior  citizens  with 
tal   health   concerns   or 
health  problems  which  are 
by  emotional  responses 
caring  which  counselors 
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these  attl- 
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hefpless,  worth- 
endent  on 
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serious  men- 
physical 
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support  and 

trained  to 


give  bolsters  the  spirits,  ends  depres- 
sions, and  gives  motivation  to  recover  by 
instilling  the  will  to  live. 

Coimseling  can  help  those  who  are 
residing  in  or  are  leaving  nursing  homes 
and  other  types  of  hving  facilities  to  ad- 
just. Residents  need  help  In  altering 
their  own  self-concepts,  m  terms  of  re- 
developing a  sense  of  independence  and 
worth,  and  then  in  developing  behaviors 
which  can  sustain  them  outside  the  fa- 
cility. As  for  those  leaving  a  residential 
facility,  counselors  are  needed  to  follow 
up  and  provide  important  after  care. 

Another  area  in  which  counseling  can 
solve  the  problems  facing  the  elderly  is 
in  the  area  of  preretirement  preparation 
for  retirement.  By  providing  comprehen- 
sive guidance  and  Information  concern- 
ing social,  financial,  emotional,  and  other 
aspects  of  retirement,  counselors  would 
bring  the  need  for  planning  to  awareness, 
assist  individuals  in  structuring  budgets 
and  health  plans  which  meet  future 
needs,  assist  individuals  in  developing  al- 
ternative vocational,  avocational,  and 
leisiu-e  hiterests,  and  thus  prepare  older 
persons  for  the  problems  that  come  with 
changing  social  and  emotional  environ- 
ments. 

The  Older  Persons  Comprehensive 
Counseling  Assistance  Act  of  1977  would 
make  badly  needed  counseling  more 
available  to  older  Americans  by  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  $45  million  for 
the  purpose  of  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  and  a  like 
amount  plus  7  percent  compounded  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  4  fiscal  years. 
Those  grants  would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, through  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  for  distribution  to  State  and  area 
agencies  on  aging  for  support  of  agency 
counseling  assistance  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

These  programs  would  include  initia- 
tion and  development  of  counseling 
assistance  for  the  elderly,  preretirement 
counseling,  career  coimseling,  referral 
services  to  other  health  agencies,  educa- 
tion and  job  placement,  serving  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  those  older  persons  who  are 
disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  and  the 
providing  of  counseling  to  families  of 
senior  citizens.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
an  additional  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1978  and  a  like 
amount  plus  7  per  centum  compounded 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  preservice 
and  inservice  training  of  professional 
counseling  and  support  personnel.  These 
fimds  would  be  granted  to  postsecondary 
education  institutions  for  the  training 
programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1978  and  a 
like  amount  plus  7  per  centum  com- 
pounded for  each  of  the  succeeding  4  fis- 
cal years  for  the  purpose  of  a  demonstra- 
tion and  evaluation  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging.  These  funds 
would  be  granted  to  examine  existing 
counseling  for  older  persons  and  to  de- 


velop pilot  programs  to  improve  the  de- 
livery systems  and  counseling  ap- 
proaches specifically  designed  for  the 
elderly.  The  money  would  also  be  used 
for  such  programs  as  identifying  more 
effective  methods  for  the  training  and 
retraining  of  counseling  personnel  and 
finding  more  effective  methods  and  inte- 
grating counseling  services  into  already 
existing  services  for  the  elderly  such  as 
legal  services,  health  and  nursing  care 
agencies,  and  recreation  facilities. 

In  addition  to  these  authorizations  of 
appropriations,  the  bill  also  includes  ad- 
ministrative requirements  concerning 
the  grants,  the  training  programs,  and 
the  demonstration  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  for  their  help  in  preparing 
this  important  legislation. 

The  "Older  Persons  Comprehensive 
Counseling  Assistance  Act  of  1977" 
would,  if  enacted,  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  vital,  systematic,  organized  com- 
munity-based counseling  assistance  for 
our  Nation's  elderly  sick  and  disabled.  It 
goes  beyond  existing  legislation  which 
attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
in  aiming  to  rehabilitate  them  so  that 
they  may  achieve  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect rather  than  simply  being  con- 
cerned with  health  diagnoses  and  treat- 
ment at  the  least  possible  cost  and  effort. 
If  we  are  genuinely  concerned  for  our 
Nation's  older  citizens,  we  must  act  on 
that  concern  and  we  must  enact  this  leg- 
islation. The  lives  of  the  elderly  need  not 
continue  to  be  a  daily  existence  of  cop- 
ing with  massive  problems  of  loneliness, 
health  deficits,  and  social  rejection  at 
every  turn. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Miss  Oakar)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Miss  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  23,  24,  and  28,  I  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  by  the  House  because  of 
the  death  of  my  mother. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  cast 
my  vote  as  follows : 

Roll  No.  23,  on  passage  of  H.R.  27. 
reduced  air  fares  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  yes. 

Roll  No.  24,  on  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  132,  to  authorize  awarding  a 
gold  medal  to  Marian  Anderson,  yes. 

Roll  No.  27,  on  the  rule  to  consider 
H.R.  11,  the  Public  Works  Capital  Devel- 
opment Act,  yes. 

RoU  No.  28,  on  the  Edgar  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Shuster  amendment, 
no. 

Roll  No.  29,  on  the  Shuster  amendment 
to  H.R.  11,  yes. 

Roll  No.  30,  on  passage  of  H.R.  11.  yes. 

Roll  No.  31,  on  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  2329, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Administration,  yes. 

I  was  paired  against  the  Rousselot 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 110,  roll  No.  25,  and  paired  for  the 
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passage  of  the  budget  resolution,  roll 
No.  26. 


DINGELL-BROYHILL  INTRODUCE 
NEW  AUTO  EMISSION  SCHEDULE 
IN  MOBILE  SOURCE  EMISSION 
CONTROL   AMENDMENTS   OF    1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man James  T.  Broyhill  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  new  automobile  emission  con- 
trol schedule  today  that  refiects  the 
recent  agreement  we  have  reached  with 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Participating  in  this 
agreement  of  emission  standards  for 
model  years  1978  and  subsequent  model 
years  are  Senators  Don  Riegle  and 
Robert  Griffin.  The  bill  H.R.  4444,  is 
the  Mobile  Source  Emission  Control 
Amendments  of  1977  and  is  substantially 
the  same  legislation  we  previously  in- 
troduced in  the  House  and  Senate  this 
year,  H.R.  2380  and  S.  714. 

The  only  change  is  the  emission 
schedule  which  reads  as  follows  and  will 
be  the  new  section  2  of  today's  bill : 


HC 
(gpm) 

CO 

(gpm) 

NOx 

(gpm) 

1978-79     

—     1.6 

15.0 
9.0 

0.0 

2.0 

1980-81     

.41 

2.0 

1982  and 
thereafter 

.._       .41 

>  1.  0-2.  0 

'  Suspension  or  waiver  for  NOx  based  on 
EPA  Administrator  decision. 

This  new  emission  schedule  differs  from 
the  original  Dingell-Broyhill/Riegle- 
Griffin  proposal  in  three  respects: 

First.  The  hydrocarbon  standard  for 
the  1980-81  period  is  set  at  the  original 
statutory  level  of  0.41  gpm  instead  of 
0.9  gpm. 

Second.  The  final  carbon  monoxide 
standard  which  would  have  been  in  ef- 
fect in  model  year  1982  is  instead  carried 
over  indefinitely  at  the  interim  1980-81 
standard  of  0.9  gpm. 

Third.  A  range  of  NOx  is  given  for  the 
ultimate  standard  instead  of  leaving  it 
entirely  to  EPA  discretion. 

The  new  schedule  of  auto  emission 
standards,  and  the  other  provisions  of 
H.R.  444  we  introduce  at  this  time,  should 
move  forward  expeditiously  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  urging  it  be  adopted  as 
promptly  as  possible.  With  the  new 
standards  we  have  strengthened  and 
balanced  from  an  environmental  and  en- 
ergy conservation  standpoint,  the  sched- 
ule of  emission  standards  advocated  to 
date  by  Congressman  Broyhill,  Senators 
Riegle  and  Griffin,  and  me,  and  the 
schedule  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Wood- 
cock of  the  UAW. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  testifying  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  in  early  February, 
announced  auto  emission  standards  the 
UAW  planned  to  pursue.  Those  standards 
were  most  similar  to  the  original  Dingell- 
Broyhill/Riegle-Griffin     schedule.     The 


standards  agreed  to  are  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete package  which  adequately  responds 
to  needed  changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
regarding  mobile  sources. 

We  will  be  urging  our  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation. 

We  insert  at  this  point  the  section-by- 
section  summary  of  the  new  bill: 

SECTION-BT-SECTION        StTMMART:         DlNGELL- 

Beoyhill/Riegle-Geiffin   MoBn.E    Soitbce 

Emission   Control   Amendments   of    1977 

Section  1 — Short  title. 

Section  2 — Light-duty  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions: The  new  schedule  of  emission  stand- 
ards In  this  section  is  similar  to  the  Dlngell- 
BroyhUl  (Traln-EPA)  provision  which  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House  on 
September  15,  1976,  by  a  vote  of  224  to  169, 
and  which  was  previously  introduced  In  the 
95th  Congress,  as  H.R.  2380  and  as  S.  714,  by 
Senators  Riegle  and  Griffin.  The  new  stand- 
ards in  this  section  reflect  the  agreement 
reached  by  Dlngell-Broyhill/Riegle-Griffln 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  This  agreement  provides  that  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  during  model  years 
1978  and  1979  meet  the  same  emissions  stand- 
ards applicable  for  model  year  1977,  that  is: 
1.5  grams  per  mile  hydrocarbons,  15.0  gpm 
carbor  monoxide,  and  2.0  gpm  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. For  1980  and  subsequent  model  years 
the  hydrocarbon  standard  requires  a  full  90 
percent  reduction  from  the  levels  emitted  in 
model  year  1970,  or  .41  gpm  hydrocarbons. 
For  1980  and  subsequent  model  years  the  car- 
bon monoxide  standard  Is  9.0  gpm.  For  1980 
and  1981  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  standard  Is 
2.0  gpm.  For  1982  and  subsequent  model  years 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  standard  is  1.0  gpm 
which  the  EPA  Administrator  is  permitted  to 
revise  In  a  suspension  proceeding  up  to  2.0 
gpm  If  he  determines  that  the  1.0  Nd  stand- 
ard should  be  revised  upward  due  to  (1)  the 
lack  of  available,  practicable,  emission  con- 
trol technology  to  meet  such  standard  diirlng 
such  jjeriod,  (2)  the  cost  of  compliance  with 
such  standards,  (3)  the  impact  of  such  stand- 
ard on  motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption.  No 
such  revision  may  be  made  If  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  such  revision  of  the  1.0 
Noi  standard  would  endanger  public  health. 

Additionally,  the  Administrator  may  waive 
the  standard  of  1.0  NOx  up  to  2.0  during  any 
period  of  four  or  more  model  years  beginning 
after  the  model  year  1981  if  he  determines 
that  a  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  the  use 
of  an  Innovative  power  train  technology  that 
can  produce  a  s\ibstantlal  energy  saving  com- 
pared to  conventional  power  trains.  No  waiver 
may  be  granted  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  would  endanger  public  health. 

Auto  emissions  schedule:  Dingell-Broyhill/ 
Riegle-Griffin,  Woodcock  (UAW) 


HC 

CO 

NOx 

(gpm) 

(gpm) 

(gpm) 

1978-79    

.-     1.5 

15.0 

2.0 

1980-81    

..       .41 

9.0 

2.0 

1982  and  there- 

after   

..       .41 

9.0 

>  1.  0-2.  0 

» Suspension  or  waiver  for  NOx  based  on 
EPA  Administrator  decision. 

Section  3 — Tampering:  This  section  broad- 
ens the  existing  prohibition  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  against  knowing  removal  or  tampering 
with  emission  controls  to  cover  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing,  servic- 
ing, selling,  leasing,  or  trading  motor  ve- 
hicles or  engines  or  who  operates  a  fleet  of 
motor  vehicles,   and  specifies  the  penalties 


for  violations.  This  section  also  provides  that 
the  prohibition  does  not  require  use  of  manu- 
facturer parts  for  maintenance  or  repair. 

Section  4 — Testing  by  small  manufactur- 
ers: This  section  which  originated  in  the 
House  and  was  accepted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Clean  Air  Conference  during  the  94th 
Congress,  limits  certification  testing  for  ve- 
hicle manufacturers  with  projected  annual 
sales  of  300  or  less  to  5,000  miles  or  160  hours. 

Section  5 — High  altitude  performance  ad- 
justments: This  section,  which  Includes  the 
same  provision  approved  by  the  House  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  exempts  the  ad- 
justments of  emission  control  systems  of  high 
altitude  vehicles  from  the  antl-tamperlng 
provision  of  existing  law,  if  the  adjustment 
does  not  adversely  effect  emission  perform- 
ance. The  manufacturer  is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  adjustment  instruc- 
tions. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  a  new  pro- 
vision which  authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  Implementing 
the  Act's  mobile  source  emission  require- 
ments for  model  year  1978  and  thereafter 
with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles  Intended 
for  principal  use  in  high  altitude  areas.  EPA 
is  directed  to  consider  the  economic  Impact 
of  any  such  regulation  upon  consumers, 
franchised  dealers  and  the  manufacturers, 
the  state  of  the  art  of  emission  control  tech- 
nology, and  the  probable  impact  of  such 
regulation  on  air  quality  in  the  affected  areas. 

Section  6 — Warranties  and  motor  vehicle 
parts  certification :  This  section  provides  that 
the  performance  warranty  under  the  existing 
Clean  Air  Act  shall  not  be  invalidated  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  of  parts  that  have  been 
certified  In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
EPA  shall   promulgate  within  two   years. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  per- 
formance warranty  mandated  by  law  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  18  months  or  18,000  miles, 
whichever  first  occurs.  It  also  requires  noti- 
fication In  the  manufacturer's  maintenance 
Instructions  that  maintenance  or  repair  may 
be  performed  using  certified  parts. 

Section  7 — Parts  standards:  preemption  of 
State  law:  When  the  parts  certification  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  Section  6  is  finally  Im- 
plemented, the  States,  except  California,  are 
preempted  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any 
requirement  applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of 
the  part. 

Section  8 — Sulfur  emissions  study:  This 
section  originated  In  Senate  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  The  Administrator  is 
required  to  conduct  a  study  of  emissions  of 
sulfur  compounds  from  motor  vehicles  and 
aircraft.  Health  and  welfare  effects  of  such 
emissions  are  to  be  reviewed  and  alternative 
control  strategies  are  tc  be  analyzed.  This 
study  win  be  reported  to  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 

Section  9 — Definition  of  emission  control 
device  or  system:  This  section  defines,  for 
the  purposes  of  Section  207,  the  term  "emis- 
sion control  device  or  system"  to  mean  cata- 
lytic converters,  thermal  reactors,  or  other 
components  installed  on  or  in  a  vehicle  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  auto  emissions. 

Section  10 — Administrative  procedures  and 
judicial  review:  This  section  establishes 
comprehensive  procedures  for  informal  rule- 
making under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
would  apply  in  Ueu  of  I'he  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  section  (a)  specifies  the 
rules  and  actions  to  which  such  procedures 
wlU  apply:  (b)  provides  for  establishment 
of  a  rulemaking  docket  for  each  of  these 
rules  or  actions;  (c)  describes  the  material 
and  data  that  are  required  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  and  mandates  that  the  Adminis- 
trator must  base  any  lule  or  other  action 
solely   on   the  Information   and   data   con- 
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tained  In  the  record;    (d) 
procedures    for   participation 
making  process,  Including  crosi 
on  material  issues  of  disputed 
vldes  the  standards  of  Judicial 
eluding  the  "substantial  evidence 
modifies  certain  deadlines  for 
of  rules:    and   (g)    extends  to 
period  of  petitioning  for  Judicial 
any  such  rule. 

Section  11 — Authorizations: 
thorlzes  annual  appropriations 
000  for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979, 


ettabllshes  the 
In    the   rule- 
examination 
'act;  (e)  pro- 
review,  In- 
'  test:   (f) 
promulgation 
60  days  the 
review  of 


,  and 


This  bill  au- 
of  $200,000.- 
1980. 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSXJRE  OF  ^OBEYING 
ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  h|milton)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  persuaded  that  he  present 
crisis  of  confidence  in  Government  has 
three  basic  causes.  They  are 

The  Inappropriate  use  of  njoney  In  the 
political  process ; 

The  concentration  of  too  inuch  polit 
leal  power  in  too  few  hand!  ;  and 

Excessive  secrecy  In  the  |conduct  of 
public  business. 

During  the  present  decade  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  become  much  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  an  hon  ;st,  respon 
sive,  and  open  government.  T  ley  will  not 
tolerate  a  government  whi  :h  ignores 
their  aspirations  and  carries  on  its 
affairs  behind  locked  doors.  Recently 
Congress  has  considered  measures  that 
will  help  to  restore  lost  confidence, 
enacting  a  campaign  spending  law  and 
a  budget  reform  proposal  tjat  returns 
the  power  of  the  purse  td  Congress. 
Changes  In  the  rules  of  the  1  louse  have 
done  away  with  the  seniority  system  and 
opened  up  almost  all  committ  ee  sessions. 
The  new  and  sweeping  Code  i  )f  Ethics  is 
firmly  in  place.  In  my  estirr^tion  such 
action  has  been  long  overdue 

In  spite  of  these  advanced,  however, 
substantive  reform  in  one  particular  area 
of  the  political  process 
elusive.  I  am  referring,  of 
lobbying  reform.  Therefore, 
great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  today 
the  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobbying  Act  of 
1977.  This  bill,  a  modified  verjion  of  leg- 
islation I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress, 
is  part  of  a  package  of  refoni  is  that  are 
needed  to  revive  the  faith  of  he  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  institutions  )f  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  clear  to  me,  as  it  Is  to  n:  ost  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  openness  of  a  democratic 
government  is  perhaps  Its  msst  impor- 
tant quality.  The  f ramers  of  1  he  Consti- 
tution were  quick  to  grasp  ;his  truth. 
The  very  real  dangers  of  an  t  laccesslble 
seat  of  power,  so  apparent  in  the  world 
of  their  time,  led  them  to  specify  in  the 
first  amendment  that  Congress  should 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  the  right  of  the  peo]  »le  to  peti- 
tion government  for  a  redresi  of  griev- 
ances. It  is  against  the  back<  rop  of  an 
open  government,  a  govemm;nt  of  the 
kind  prescribed  by  the  first  ai  aendment, 
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hlas  proven 
course,  to 
It  Is  with 


that  we  should  view  the  problem  of  lobby- 
ing reform. 

Because  Its  purpose  Is  to  Influence  gov- 
ernment through  the  marshaling  of  argu- 
ments and  the  analysis  of  issues,  lobbying 
must  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  a  citizen's  freedom  of  speech  and  right 
to  petition.  Consequently,  lobbying  re- 
form cannot  entail  the  elimination  of 
"bad"  lobbying.  We  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful that  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  lobbying  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
lobbyist's  objectives,  whether  they  be  lib- 
eral, moderate,  or  conservative.  It  Is 
rather  to  be  found  In  the  manner  in 
which  the  lobbyist's  message  Is  conveyed. 
Good  lobbying  is  an  intelligible,  accu- 
rate, and  concise  expression  of  a  point  of 
view;  bad  lobbying  is  a  confusing,  mis- 
leading or  vague  attempt  to  do  the  same. 
There  has  always  been,  and  there  will 
always  be,  broad  support  In  Congress  for 
the  right  to  lobby.  Any  sentiment  to  the 
contrary  would  not  be  consonant  with 
the  precepts  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

Even  If  lobbying  were  not  afforded  the 
constitutional  protection  it  now  enjoys. 
Congress  would  be  foolish  to  do  away 
with  It.  The  lobbyist  and  his  activities  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  Congressmen  not- 
withstanding the  popular  misconceptions. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
lobbyist's  function  is  Inextricably  boimd 
up  with  the  modern  legislative  process. 
The  lobbyist  is  an  expert  In  his  field  and 
Is  capable  of  explaining  complex  Issues 
In  an  understandable  fashion.  He  pre- 
pares authoritative  briefs  and  memo- 
randums, writes  legislative  analyses,  and 
drafts  legislation.  As  a  specialist  In  his 
field,  he  often  provides  Information  un- 
available elsewhere.  He  follows  closely 
the  progress  of  bills  that  interest  him  and 
offers  advice  on  those  bills  to  a  willing 
audience.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  interest 
groups  in  the  district  and  informs  the 
people  back  home  of  the  actions  of  their 
Congressman.  If  all  the  facts  are  taken 
into  account,  it  Is  quite  difficult  to  see 
how  Congress  could  continue  to  carry  out 
Its  tasks  in  a  deliberate  way  without  his 
constant  intercession. 

In  recognizing  his  legitimate  contribu- 
tions, however,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  lobbyist  is  a  hard-nosed, 
tough-minded  advocate  of  special  inter- 
ests. He  supplies  information,  encourages 
letter-writing  campaigns,  testifies  before 
committees  and  sponsors  visits  to  Con- 
gressmen all  with  a  single  end  in  mind: 
To  get  his  point  across.  His  legislative 
record  is  impressive:  Environmental 
quality  and  offshore  drilling,  safety 
standards  for  Industry  and  business  tax 
credits,  protection  of  workers'  pensions 
and  limitation  on  the  power  of  unions  are 
all  to  his  credit.  Though  one  may  not 
agree  with  everything  he  has  done,  one 
must  be  struck  by  his  ability  to  get  things 
done. 

Wherever  there  are  fervent  efforts  to 
Influence  policy,  it  is  Inevitable  that  there 
will  be  abuses  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  right  to  petition.  A  lack  of  strong 
congressional  Initiative  to  curb  such 
abuses  further  aggravates  the  problem. 


Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  lobby- 
ists have  acquired  too  much  power.  This 
has  come  about  In  part,  because  lobbyists 
operate  In  relative  secrecy,  shielded  from 
the  probing  eye  of  the  American  people. 
Though  their  scope  is  difficult  to  gage, 
the  prevalent  kinds  of  lobbying  abuses 
are  known  to  all.  Large  and  powerful  lob- 
bying groups  Influence  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  which  meets  the  needs  of  a 
minority,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of 
the  majority.  Lobbyists  treat  Congress- 
men and  their  staffs  to  free  meals,  trips, 
and  gifts.  While  small  gratuities  are  un- 
likely to  arouse  suspicion,  lavish  ones 
raise  serious  questions  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest. Constituents  may  come  to  believe 
that  their  Congressman  has  allowed  his 
vote  to  be  bought,  and  In  some  Instances 
this  is  precisely  what  may  have  hap- 
pened.   So-called    grassroots    lobbyists 
often  unleash  avalanches  of  mail  from 
constituents  on  various  issues.  In  the 
absence  of  disclosure  laws,  Congressmen 
may  not  know  whether  the  letters  are 
genuine    expressions    of    constituents' 
views  or  mere  concoctions  of  an  unseen 
pressure  group. 

All  such  excesses  could  be  controlled 
through  adequate  disclosure,  but  con- 
gressional response  in  this  area  has  been 
feeble.  The  1946  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  which  is  still  in  effect,  is 
ridden  with  loopholes  and  cannot  be  en- 
forced. In  the  31 -year  history  of  the  law, 
the    Justice    Department    has    brought 
charges  under  Its  provisions  four  times. 
Only  one  of  these  prosecutions  resulted 
in  a  conviction.  Any  candid  Congressman 
will  dismiss  the  law  as  an  outright  sham. 
We  need  not  look  far  to  see  where  the 
problems  lie.  To  begin,  registration  and 
reporting  requirements  are  spotty.  The 
law  requires  registration  only  by  per- 
sons paid  to  lobby  for  someone  else.  Such 
persons  are  then  required  to  report  only 
how  much  money  they  receive  and  from 
whom  it  comes.  The  law  thus  allows  many 
lobbyists  to  escape  disclosure  completely, 
and  those  who  do  disclose  reveal  precious 
little  information.  Problems  of  coverage 
also  abound.  Not  covered  by  the  law 
are — 

Lobbying    organizations    whose   self- 
defined  "principal  purpose"  is  something 
other  than  the  influence  of  legislation; 
Lobbyists  who  do  not  contact  Congress- 
men directly; 

Lobbying  organizations  whose  intent  Is 
strictly  "informative";  and 

Lobbyists  who  generate  "grassroots" 
pressure. 

Were  these  defects  not  enough,  there 
would  be  two  others  worthy  of  mention. 
First,  the  law  leaves  it  up  to  each  lobby- 
ist to  determine  for  himself  what  portion 
of  his  total  budget  need  be  reported  as 
lobbying  expenditures.  Hence,  two  lobby- 
ists of  roughly  equal  means  may  file 
vastly  different  reports,  depending  on 
their  Interpretations  of  the  law.  Also,  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  law  are 
critically  weak.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  receive 
registrations  and  reports,  but  cannot 
compel  anyone  to  register  and  cannot 
investigate  reports.  Likewise,  the  Justice 
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Department  has  no  mandate  to  investi- 
gate reports,  though  it  can  prosecute  vio- 
lators. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  abuses 
continue  in  the  face  of  such  a  law.  If 
lobbying  is  ever  to  be  reformed  a  much 
stronger  remedy  will  be  necessary.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  should  be  regarded  as  just  such 
a  remedy.  The  bill  would — 

Define  as  a  lobbyist  any — legal — per- 
son who  receives  or  spends  $1,000  or  more 
per  year  for  lobbying; 

Require  lobbyists  to  register,  stating 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  working,  on 
what  financial  terms  they  are  working, 
what  aspects  of  policy  they  expect  to  in- 
fluence and  with  whom  contact  Is  to  be 
made; 

Require  lobbyL«;ts  employed  by  volun- 
tary membership  organizations  to  specify 
the  approximate  number  of  members  in 
the  organization  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  members  make  the  decision  to 
lobby ; 

Require  lobbyists  to  file  yearly  reports, 
appending  to  the  reports  copies  of  all 
written  solicitations  to  others  to  lobby 
and  stating  in  the  reports  what  income 
they  received,  how  much  of  that  income 
was  attributable  to  lobbying,  those  on 
whose  behalf  they  were  working,  those 
who  paid  their  salaries,  how  much  money 
they  spent  on  lobbying,  how  that  money 
was  spent,  those  they  employed  to  lobby 
for  them,  those  policy  decisions  they 
sought  to  infiuence,  those  Federal  offi- 
cials they  contacted — including  the 
dates  and  substance  of  the  contacts — 
and  how  much  money  they  paid  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  or  for  any  Federal  offi- 
cial; 

Require  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  act  and  receive  all 
registrations  and  reports; 

Grant  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion civil  proceeding  and  subpena  pow- 
ers; 

Require  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  develop  appropriate  forms  for 
registration  and  reporting,  make  the  reg- 
istrations and  reports  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection,  compile  and  summarize 
the  information  received.  Investigate 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation; 
and 

Specify  that  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  be  punishable  by  up  to  2  years  in 
prison,  or  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Public 
Disclosure  of  Lobbying  Act  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  its  prompt  consideration. 


ETHICS  REFORMS  WILL  WORK 
ONLY  IF  ENFORCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
newly  elected  Member  of  the  House,  I 
am  sure  some  of  my  colleagues  could 
challenge  my  contention  that  yesterday 
was  one  of  the  "finest  hours"  in  the  his- 


tory of  this  House.  Nevertheless,  I 
strongly  believe  that  few  times  in  the 
PEust  has  the  Congress  done  as  much  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  so  many. 

This  happened  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Certainly,  your  leadership,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
quicker  than  expected  passage  of  thece 
reforms.  And  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  also  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  our  colleagues  and  the  peo- 
ple we  represent. 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure. 

Despite  m^'  satisfaction  at  this  victory 
designed  to  achieve  honesty,  integrity, 
and  accountability  In  the  House,  we  must 
not  rest. 

The  reforms  passed  yesterday  will  only 
work  if  they  are  enforced. 

As  clear  as  we  made  it  to  the  country 
by  our  actions  yesterday  that  we  in  the 
Congress  mean  what  we  say  about 
"cleaning  our  own  house" — Mr.  S{>eaker, 
I  believe  we  should  make  it  equally  clear 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  that  we 
expect  this  new  code  to  be  enforced 
evenhandedly,  toughly,  and  without 
some  of  the  hesitation  associated  with 
previous  investigations  by  that  commit- 
tee. 

Also  I  do  not  think,  fortunately  so,  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  the  recent  pay 
raise.  Some  Members  plan  to  question 
later  in  this  session  the  appropriation 
and  authorization  of  funds  for  that  in- 
crease. I  plan  to  support  such  a  move, 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  raise  was 
enacted.  We  should  have  voted  the  raise 
up  or  down  instead  of  letting  it  sneak 
through  the  back  door  of  this  House. 

As  for  myself,  I  told  my  constituents 
I  would  donate  the  raise  to  charity  pend- 
ing passage  of  the  ethics  package.  When 
I  made  that  commitment  the  package 
was  in  trouble;  few  expected  enactment 
so  soon.  Nevertheless,  I  am  still  very 
pleased  we  have  a  new  ethics  code  sooner 
rather  than  later.  And  while  theoreti- 
cally I  have  been  released  from  the  qual- 
ifications I  placed  on  accepting  the  raise, 
I  still  will  donate  a  portion  of  it  to  char- 
ity to  make  good  on  my  original  pledge 
to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
mention  one  other  area  of  concern  I 
have  regarding  the  standards  of  official 
conduct  under  which  we  operate. 

I  was  quite  troubled  to  read  in  last  eve- 
ning's edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
and  last  Monday's  New  York  Times  that 
there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  prematurely  con- 
clude the  long  investigative  process  re- 
quired to  get  to  the  truth  about  the  al- 
leged bribery  of  U.S.  officials  by  agents  of 
the  Korean  Government. 

Washington  Star  Reporter  Jerry  Op- 
penheimer  in  his  page  1  account  last 
evening  indicates  that  the  Justice  Ete- 
partment  prosecutors  might  recommend 
conclusion  of  the  probe  within  30  to  90 
days  because  of  a  recently  expressed  de- 
sire for  a  rapid  conclusion  by  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell. 


Mr.  WUliam  Safire  in  his  Times  Op-Ed 
page  column  of  Monday  last  says  his 
sources  think  the  possible  "Indictment  of 
10  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives"  could  result 
from  this  scandal. 

I  will  not  judge  the  accuracy  of  that 
estimate  or  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Safires 
sources,  bat  I  need  not  elaborate  on  how 
diflScult  it  will  be  to  retain  among  our 
people  the  confidence. we  sought  to  re- 
store here  yesterday  by  our  ethics  reform 
action,  if  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment do  not  allow  this  investigation  to 
take  Its  normal  course  to  conclusion — 
wherever  it  may  lead. 

Many  in  this  House  set  no  less  a  stand- 
ard 3  years  ago  in  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation. What  is  good  for  an  investigation 
of  the  executive  branch  seems  to  me  good 
enough  for  an  investigation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

The  American  people  deserve  to  know 
this  process  has  not  been  hurried  along 
for  whatever  reason.  We  must  not  allow 
a  return  to  the  evasion  and  delaying  tac- 
tics characterizing  too  many  political 
corruption  investigations  of  recent  years. 

On  February  9,  I  joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  unanimously  passing  House 
Resolution  252  directing  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Official 
Conduct  investigate  the  South  Korean 
matter.  I  stand  by  that  commitment.  I 
hope  this  House  does  too. 

Today,  I  am  circulating  for  signatures 
of  my  colleagues  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  expressing  disappointment  at  a 
possibly  rapid  and  incomplete  conclusion 
of  this  investigation.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  impressing  upon  the 
leading  law  enforcement  official  of  our 
Nation  our  strong  belief  that  this  investi- 
gation should  be  given  the  time,  staff, 
and  support  needed  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  if  there  has  been  illegal 
activity  here,  we  are  going  to  root  it  out 
and  punish  those  found  guilty. 

The  san-ie  issue  is  at  stake  with  regard 
to  the  South  Korean  probe  as  was  at 
stake  in  the  ethics  package  deliberations 
last  night  and  the  Speaker  stated  it  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  could  when  he  spoke  from 
the  floor.  He  said : 

The  issue  is  credibility,  restoring  public 
confidence  in  this  Congress  as  an  institution, 
restoring  confidence  in  its  membership. 

I  think  he  is  right.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues share  that  feeling.  And  I  hope 
we  can  all  impress  that  upon  the  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Flynt,  who  chairs  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, and  Judge  Bell,  both  of  whom 
have  the  power  and  responsibility  to  de- 
termine how  far  we  go  in  the  South 
Korean  probe  toward  achieving  the  goal 
you  so  eloquently  stated  here  yesterday. 

I  include  the  following: 

Mabch  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Griffin  B.  Bell, 

Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jitdge  Bell:  Recent  news  accounts  In 
the  Washington  Star  and  the  New  York 
Times  have  raised  some  questions  about  a 
possibly  rapid  and  incomplete  conclusion  to 
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the  Justice  Department's  pro^ 
Illegal   payments  to  US 
Korean  government  agen'-s 
might  be  inadequate  to  allow 
be  brought  to  a  full  and 
slon.  In  a  recent  television 
view  you  also  expressed  a 
case  be  brought  to  a  rapid 

We   ask  you   to  look 
arbitrary   deadlines   for   ending 
appearing  so  complex  and  Int 
There  has   been  much  spec 
the  South  Korean  activities  In 
in  the  press,  and  among  the 
pie.  The  investigations  condu. 
partment   of   Justice   and   the 
finally  put  to  rest  any  idle  spe 
to  clear  the  name  of  the  Congn 
and  of  Individual  past  and 
who  have  been  mentioned  _^ 
same   time   Justice   must   be 
wrong -doing  is  dUcovered. 

Judging  by  what  we  have 
cent  Investigations  by  the  C 
Watergate  matter  and  with 
llgence  aclvltles  of  our  gov_ 
not  seem  reasonable  that  the 
being    conducted    by 
satisfactorily  concluded  within 
months. 

Since    taking   office   Presldert 
pone  otit  of  his  way,  syn 
stantlvely,  to  regain'  the 
people  in  their  government.  In 
session,  we  have  also  taken 
same.    The   recent    enactment 
ethics  code  for  the  House  is 
achievement  in  this  regard. 

We  do  not  want  the  good 
of  the  American  people  that 
are  bound   to  have  fostered 
ginning  of  this  Congress  and  .. 
to  dissipate  by  what  could  be 
termination    of    the    Justice 
South  Korean  Inquiry. 

We  hope  you  understand  our 
will  allow  this  Investigation  to 
ural  course — wherever  It  may  1 
you  will  give  It  the  time,  staff 
necessary  to  see  true  Justice 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times. 

Protect  the  Korean   Probe 
Politicians 
fBy  William  Saflre) 

In  a  federal  court  building 
tion    Avenue    and    John    Man 
young  assistant  U.S.   attorney 
Catelli   has  been  working  for 
months  with  a  group  of  21  cltl^ 
which — If   It    is    not    "capped  " 
celvably  lead   to   the   Indictment 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
resentatlves. 

Catelli — who    Is    not    even 
source  of  anything  in  this  .„ 
the  prosecutors  bringing  wltne_ 
grand  Jury  impaneled  to  inves 
South  Korean  contributions  to 
Congress.   His  boss,   U.S.   Attoi 
bert  of  Watergate  memory,  is 
supervised  on  this  politically  . 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
tegrlty  Section,  to  which  Catell 

That  close  supervision    is 
bad.    Good,    because   some    har  I 
political    professional   are   in   t 
bad,  because  the  closer  this  caa 
top,  the  more  vulnerable  the 
to  political  influence. 

Carter's  attorney  general,  , 
already  let  his  subordinates 
expects  them  to  fish  or  cut 
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April.  Since  the  payoffs  to  congressmen  were 
put  through  a  sophisticated  "money  laun- 
dry," and  since  following  the  paper  trail 
requires  tedious  examination  of  books,  rec- 
ords and  witnesses  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  year,  Bell's  order,  In  effect,  was  to  drop 
the  case. 

An  lUi^stratlon  of  the  paper  trail:  sup- 
pose a  congressman  from  California,  say,  or 
Louisiana,  or  Massachusetts,  tells  a  shipping 
company  or  Its  marine  union  that  he  can 
direct  cargo  to  certain  ships.  That's  worth 
plenty  of  money.  The  company  or  union  (or 
its  officials  or  their  relatives  or  suppliers) 
makes  a  contribution  to  some  innocuous 
outfit  like  the  Korean  Cultural  and  Free- 
dom Foundation,  which  sponsors  trips  by 
congressmen  and  is  run  by  Pak  Bo  Hi,  an 
associate  of  Moon  Sun  Myung,  who  has  good 
connections  back  home. 

Somehow,  the  right  shipper,  or  the  right 
armaments  manufacturer,  may  get  chosen; 
somehow,  money  may  be  deposited  In  the 
office  account  of  a  congressman,  or  his  law 
firm  may  be  hired  by  a  third  party,  or  some- 
thing nice  along  those  lines  might  happen 
to  his  nephew. 

Up  to  $6  million  in  such  nice  things  are 
believed  to  have  happened  to  our  Washing- 
ton representatives  In  the  past  six  years,  with 
South  Korean  lobbying  the  fulcrum.  Nothing 
new — same  kind  of  thing  happened  In  the 
Gulf  Oil  payoffs  In  the  1960s— but  the  fact 
that  the  Korean  payoffs  happened  so  recently 
makes  it  difficult  to  "cap." 

Why,  then,  has  Carter's  attorney  general 
passed  the  word  to  flsh  or  cut  bait  In  six 
weeks?  One  charitable  answer  could  be  that 
Bell  Is  not  aware  of  the  Intricacies  of  the 
paper  trail.  Another  speculation  would  be 
that  the  A.G.  is  nobody's  fool,  and  sees  the 
chance  to  ensure  a  lively  respect  for  his 
President's  programs  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Since  Bell  has  shown  his  Impatience;  and 
since  no  Sirica-like  Judge  has  lit  a  fire  under 
the  U.S.  attorney;  and  since  House  Speaker 
O'Neill  was  Tongsun  Park's  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Georgetown  Club  while  running  the 
House's  "Board  of  Education,"  what  part  of 
government  Is  left  to  stop  the  cover-up? 

Answer;  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Method:  the  confirmation  hearings  this 
week  of  Baltimore'  Benjamin  Clvllettl,  recent 
treasurer  for  Paul  Sarbane's  senatorial  cam- 
paign who  was  chosen  by  Bell  to  be  assistant 
attorney  general  lu  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Division. 

Normally,  the  Senate  does  not  like  to  In- 
trude on  the  workings  of  "the  other  body," 
the  House,  but  when  corruption  Is  being 
covered  up.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  make  certain  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment does  Its  duty. 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Tip  O'Neill 
can  expect  protection  from  his  patron.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  his  leadership  associate. 
Senator  Byrd.  But  there  Is  no  reason  why 
Independent-minded  Senator  Bayh  of  the 
majority,  or  Senators  Thurmond  and  Mathlas 
of  the  minority,  cannot  urge  some  demands 
In  return  for  confirmation,  as  was  done  with 
a  recent  Justice  appointee. 

Will  Clvllettl  pledge  to  Inform  the  Senate 
in  writing  every  30  days  about  the  status  of 
this  criminal  investigation  of  House  mem- 
bers? Will  he  Include  In  his  first  report  a 
rundown  of  the  attempts— or  lack  of  them— 
to  obtain  the  extradition  and  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Tongsun  Park? 

Will  he  agree  to  Issue  an  order  to  every 
Department  of  Justice  Criminal  Division  em- 
ployee to  report  any  attempted  pressure  on 
this  case  to  the  Office  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility, without  fear  of  reprisal? 

V/ill  he  agree  to  direct  every  Criminal 
Division  employee  to  log  every  call  from  a 


congressman,  his  staff  or  representative,  on 
this  case — and  make  that  log  public  weekly? 

Will  he  request  that  every  House  member 
with  evidence  or  Information  about  Impro- 
prieties m  this  case  come  forward  volun- 
tarUy,  waiving  the  "congressional  privilege  " 
of  Article  I  In  Section  Two  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  help  root  out  the  corruption? 

Will  he  agree  to  resign  If  given  an  arbi- 
trary time  limit  or  ordered  to  drop  this  case 
by  his  superiors? 

Somebody  In  the  Senate  has  to  make  sure 
the  System  still  works.  John  Catelli  and  the 
21  members  of  the  House  corruption  grand 
Jury  need  help. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  2,  1977J 
Korea  Probers  Glum  on  Qettinc 
Indictments 
(By  Jerry  Oppenhelmer) 
The  prospects  of  securing  significant  In- 
dictments In  the  federal  probe  of  a  Korean 
influence-buying  scheme  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
considered    dim    and    Justice    Department 
officials  are  thinking  about  turning  the  whole 
matter  over  to  a  congressional  committee, 
according  to  Informed  sources. 

One  well-placed  Justice  Department  source 
told  The  Washington  Star  that,  unless 
enough  hard  evidence  of  bribery  and  extor- 
tion involving  present  and  former  congress- 
men "can  be  delivered  within  the  next  30 
to  90  days."  prosecutors  may  recommend  to 
Atty.  Gen.  Griffin  B.  Bell  that  the  case  "be 
deferred  to  a  congressional  committee"  for 
Investigation. 

The  reason  for  this  thinking,  another 
source  said.  Is  because  a  recent  review  of 
the  evidence  developed  thus  far  shows  a 
"minimal  prospect  for  converting  what  is 
known  into  what  can  be  proven  in  a  court 
of  law.  There's  Just  not  enough  legally  ad- 
missible evidence." 

Sources  said  that  prosecutors  have  "a  lot 
of  allegations"  about  illegal  cash  payments 
to  a  number  of  present  and  former  congress- 
men from  agents  of  the  South  Korean  gov- 
ernment, but  not  the  required  direct  evi- 
dence to  support  significant  indictments. 

"Anyone  who  exudes  optimism  about  major 
indictments  growing  out  of  this  investiga- 
tion doesn't  know  the  complexities  and  diffi- 
culties the  government  Is  facing,"  said  a 
source  who  was  familiar  with  the  scope  of 
the  probe  but  who  declined  to  elaborate. 

Unless  an  extensive  amount  of  time  and 
manpower  is  devoted  to  the  investigation — 
some  sources  estimate  that  as  much  as  two 
years  may  be  required — there  Is  little  opti- 
mism that  significant  Indictments  can  be 
brought  against  any  present  or  former 
elected  official  who  allegedly  took  Illegal  pay- 
ments, It  was  said. 

But  Bell  said  last  month,  following  a  brief- 
ing by  prosecutors  involved  In  the  probe,  that 
he  wanted  the  Investigation  wrapped  up  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  don't  have  to  run  a 
grand  Jury  Investigation  for  months  or  years 
to  find  out  whether  you've  got  a  case  or  not," 
he  said  In  a  television  interview  in  response 
to  questions  about  the  Korean  probe. 

Bell  subsequently  met  at  the  White  House 
with  President  Carter  and  briefed  him  on 
the  status  of  the  case.  When  asked  about 
the  meeting.  White  House  press  secretary 
Jody  Powell  said  that  Bell's  "inclination  was 
to  move  rapidly  and  aggressively"  In  the 
probe  "and  that  was  the  President's  Inclina- 
tion also." 

But  a  source  close  to  the  Investigation  told 
The  Star  this  week  that  "you  can't  put  a 
definable  time  limit  on  this  Investigation. 
It  could  take  months  or  years.  The  attorney 
general  will  have  to  realize  this." 

However,  this  source  Indicated  his  famili- 
arity with  the  thinking  of  turning  the  matter 
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over  to  a  congressional  committee,  and  em- 
phasized that  "the  question  on  time  limita- 
tions in  this  case  Is  premature.  Watch  devel- 
opments In  the  next  month  or  so." 

The  House  Ethics  Committee  Is  already 
engaged  In  the  process  of  setting  up  a  probe 
Into  the  bribery  allegations.  The  committee 
has  hired  Philip  Lacovara,  former  top  assist- 
ant to  the  Watergate  special  prosecutor,  as 
special  counsel  to  head  an  Investigating  team 
of  about  15  professional  staff  members. 

But  It  probably  will  be  summer  before  the 
staff  will  be  ready  to  present  the  first  cases 
for  consideration  by  the  Ethic-s  Committee. 

At  the  current  stage  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Investigation,  it  was  said,  only  mar- 
ginal cases  have  been  developed  and  these 
Involve  no  more  than  possibly  one  congress- 
man. Others  under  Investigation  are  said  to 
Include  present  and  former  Korean  embassy 
officials  and  "unofficial  agents"  of  President 
Park  Chung  Hee. 

The  prosecutions  that  now  appear  possible 
"won't  be  very  earth-shattering,"  it  was  said. 
These  cases  would  be  In  the  areas  of  taxes 
and  perjury.  It  was  understood. 

It  Is  clear,  sources  said,  that  there  "cannot 
be  a  significant  number  of  significant  Indict- 
ments" In  the  near  future.  One  of  these 
sources  said  that  "there  are  a  number  of 
problems  that  we  are  facing,  an  awful  lot  of 
areas  to  cover." 

One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
probe  is  the  absence  of  South  Korean  busi- 
nessman Tongsun  Park,  who  Is  a  central 
figure  In  the  alleged  Korean  influence-buying 
scheme  on  Capitol  Hill.  Park  left  Washington 
last  year  on  an  extended  business  trip  after 
acknowledging  to  prosecutors  that  he  had 
given  cash  and  gifts  to  congressmen,  but 
denied  that  they  were  bribes  or  that  he  was 
acting  at  the  behest  of  his  government. 

On  the  advice  of  his  attorneys.  Park  decided 
not  to  return  to  this  country  to  face  the  con- 
tinuing inquiry  and  set  up  temporary  resi- 
dence In  London,  where  he  Is  conducting  his 
business. 

Park  had  started  divesting  himself  of  prop- 
erty and  other  holdings  here,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  early  this  year  filed  liens  for 
back  taxes  totaling  more  than  $4.5  million 
against  Park's  properties. 

The  IRS  action  was  said  to  be  part  of  the 
pressure  being  placed  on  Park  to  have  him 
return  and  testify,  possibly  with  a  grant  of 
Immunity,  against  those  who  took  alleged 
Illegal  cash  from  him  and  others. 

A  subpoena,  but  without  a  date  for  Park's 
appearance  before  the  grand  Jury,  was  Issued 
by  federal  prosecutors  last  year  to  Park's 
attorney,  but  no  efforts  have  since  been  made 
to  enforce  the  subp>onea. 

Thus  far.  It  has  become  public  that  Park 
had  given  cash — ranging  in  amounts  from 
$500  to  $10,000 — to  five  present  and  former 
congressmen  beginning  about  1970.  The  total 
amount  of  money  known  so  far  to  have  been 
given  by  Park  to  these  congressmen  is  $20,- 
650,  plus  gifts  and  entertainment. 

With  Park  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
chances  of  extraditing  him  slim  becatise  he 
Is  not  a  U.S.  citizen,  one  source  close  to  the 
case  said,  "How  are  you  going  to  make  a  case 
without  the  guy  who  paid  the  money?" 

Other  sources  said  that,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  Park  and  evidentiary  problems. 
Justice  officials  Involved  In  the  case  are  wor- 
ried about  whether  they  would  receive  co- 
operation from  the  CIA  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,  which  reportedly  monitored 
conversations  In  President  Park's  palace  In 
Seoul  Involving  the  Influence-buying  scheme. 

Lawyers  for  at  least  two  figures  In  the  In- 
vestigation have  already  filed  motions  claim- 
ing that  the  gathering  of  evidence  through 
illegal     electronic     eavesdropping     methods 


could  not  be  xised  In  coturt  against  their 

clients. 

These  were  also  among  the  reasons  why 
Justice  officials  are  said  to  be  considering 
turning  the  case  over  to  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  comments  on  the  ethics  discus- 
sion that  took  place  in  the  House  yester- 
day, as  well  as  his  comments  about  the 
pay  raise. 

I,  like  he,  have  great  concern  about 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  vote  on  that 
pay  raise  and  have  plans  to  make  a 
donation  of  that  pay  raise  to  three  sep- 
arate charitable  sources. 

I  also  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  specifically  for  his 
comments  about  the  South  Korean 
probe,  because  I  think  it  is  immature  to 
cut  off  that  investigation  now,  given  the 
allegations  that  have  been  made.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  look  carefully  and  not  quickly 
yield  to  pressure  to  end  that  probe. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  probe  we 
are  conducting  here  in  the  House  would 
be  as  thorough  as  possible.  I  think  we 
stand  before  the  general  public  as  Mem- 
bers of  an  elective  body  who  have  to 
earn  the  kind  of  respect  that  we  hope 
that  we  can  demand  throughout  the 
Nation  by  having  full  public  disclosure 
of  our  finances,  strong  ethical  standards, 
and  the  abihty  within  our  own  house  to 
investigate  such  charges.  So  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  thank  him. 


WHY  TEAR  DOWN  KING  HUSSEIN? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl^e  imfortu- 
nate  blare  of  publicity  accompanying  the 
Washington  Post  expose  of  CIA  pay- 
ments to  foreign  leaders  has  obviously 
done  more  harm  than  good.  Take  the 
payments  of  the  CIA  to  King  Hussein. 
They  were  not  for  King  Hussein's  private 
account;  they  were  to  assist  him  in  main- 
taining stature  in  other  Arab  countries; 
in  helping  to  provide  a  reasonable  de- 
fense for  his  country  and  peace  in  the 
area  and  for  the  economic  improvement 
of  Jordan.  This  side  of  the  story  was  not 
told.  The  publicity  came  at  the  time  to 
do  harm  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  a  solution  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  problems  in  the  Mideast.  Peace 
talks  there  have  been  delayed  and  pos- 
sibly jeopardized  by  the  mania  for  sen- 
sationalism of  the  American  press.  These 
considerations  never  seem  to  concern  the 


media,  nor  do  considerations  of  national 
security,  which  have  been  flaunted  time 
and  again  by  "exposes."  U.S.  interests 
are  damaged  time  and  again  just  for 
headlines. 

Joseph  C.  Harsch  commented  very  ef- 
fectively on  this  situation  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
Thursday,  February  24.  I  feel  it  should 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  public.  I  include 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Why  Tear  Down  King  Hussein? 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Most  fair-minded  people  In  the  West 
would,  I  think,  agree  that  Hussein  ibn  Talal, 
King  of  Jordan,  has  been  a  helpful  and  use- 
ful friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
its  associates  and  has  played  a  constructive 
role  over  many  years  In  the  dangerous  affairs 
of  the  Middle  East.  He  has  helped  to  keep 
Soviet  influence  out  of  the  area.  He  Is  an 
Important  element  in  Washington's  plans 
for  an  eventual  settlement  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis. 

His  usefulness  has  now  been  damaged  by 
the  publication  of  the  fact  that  he  has  for 
many  years  been  receiving  a  private  subsidy 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States 
In  addition  to  official  economic  aid. 

The  fact  Is  not  In  question.  Nor  is  It  really 
news.  It  Is  no  secret  to  anyone  who  follows 
Middle  East  affairs  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  must  be  helped  from  the  outside  If 
it  Is  to  survive.  It  is  not  big  enough  and  does 
not  have  enough  resources  of  its  own  to  sur- 
vive Independently.  It  has  always  been  sub- 
sidized by  someone. 

The  British  set  it  up  after  World  War  I 
and  subsidized  It  down  through  the  Suez 
Crisis  of  1956.  In  the  aftermath  of  that  un- 
fortunate affair  they  gave  up  their  role  in 
the  Middle  East  ai:d  left  the  survival  of 
Jordan  to  the  Americans.  Washington  picked 
it  up  and  has  ever  since  provide'd  the  neces- 
sary subsidy. 

As  such  things  go  the  cost  has  been  mod- 
est. It  costs  the  Soviets  about  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  to  keep  Cuba  going  It  costs  the 
United  States  nearly  $5  million  a  day  to  keep 
Israel  going.  It  costs  the  United  States  a 
modest  $50,000  a  day  for  Jordan.  In  return 
Jordan  has  been  available  for  satellite  recon- 
naissance flights,  has  helped  In  Important 
Intelligence  gatherings,  was  the  first  Arab 
state  to  bring  Palestinian  guerrillas  on  its 
territory  under  control,  was  the  first  to  be 
willing  to  recognize  the  existence  of  Israel, 
has  long  been  In  intermittent  quiet  diplo- 
matic contact  with  the  Israelis,  kept  out  of 
the  last  Arab-Israeli  war,  and  is  the  key  now 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  old  Arab- 
Israeli  trouble. 

Part  of  the  American  subsidy  to  Jordan 
has  been  In  the  form  of  a  private  fund,  pro- 
vided through  the  CIA,  for  the  use  of  the 
King.  Last  year  It  is  said  to  have  been  $750.- 
000.  As  such  funds  go  that  is  also  modest. 
Most  kings,  presidents,  prime  ministers,  for- 
eign ministers,  etc.,  have  bigger  "contingency 
funds"  for  which  no  accounting  is  expected. 
Considering  the  dangerous  life  King  Hussein 
leads  and  his  usefulness  to  the  United 
States.  I  find  it  surprising  that  he  was  given 
so  little. 

The  publication  of  this  fact  provides  am- 
munition for  King  Hussein's  enemies.  His 
enemies  are  the  radicals  on  both  the  Arab 
and  Israeli  side  who  oppose  any  settlement. 
The  radical  Arabs  want  the  extermination 
of  Israel.  The  radical  Israelis  want  the  an- 
nexation of  all  captured  Arab  territory,  and 
more  to  boot.  If  the  radicals  have  their  way 
there  wUl  never  be  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
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I  do  not  know  who  is  respons  ble 
Ing  security  on  the  fact  of  th< 
sidy  to  King  Hussein.  It  coulC 
disaffected  CIA  agent.  It  coujd 
done  deliberately  by  the  new 
staff.    Syndicated    columnist 
thinks  it  was  "a  foolish  declslob 
and  his  pals  in  the  White  House ' 
of  "a  blare  of  self-praise  for 
ment."  It  could  also  have 
wishing  to  thwart  any  resolutl<in 
estlnlan  question  which  Involvfd 
seln.  Whatever  It  was  it  has 
usefulness  of  King  Hussein  and 
injures  the  general  interests 
States  and  of  the  Western  alliknce 
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(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  wa 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  In  the  Record  and  to 
traneouB  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
States  Is  losing,  by  a  very 
the  continuing  worldwide  stn^g, 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
These  are  the  words  of 

man,  editor-in-chief  of 

the  opening  statement  of  a  . 
cant  article  in  the  February 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  are , 
cemed  about  the  weaknesses 

of  America  program ;  w 

to  deficiencies  in  direction  . 
weaknesses  caused  by  InsuiBc 
priations.  The  lack  of 

has  forced  the  Voice  of 

steadily  behind  the  Commun  st 
this  field.  The  Russians  and  a 
other  nations,  most  of  them 
or  Communist-oriented, 
more  languages,  many  more 
world  than  does  the  United 
very  imfortunate  that  we  do 
greater  effort  to  tell  Americs 
freedom  and  opportunity,  to 
sincerely  hope  this  situation 
rected  when  the  approprlatio;  is 
written  in  the  current  Congre^ 

I  submit  Mr.  Hessman's 
statement  for  Inclusion  in 
Voice  op  America:   The  Sttll 

(By  James   D.   Hessman,  Edi 

The  United  States  is  losing,  by 
margin,  the  continuing  worldw 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 

The  agency  chosen  to  speak 
in  that  all-important  struggle 
America,  or  VOA,  is  carrying  out 
efficiently  and  effectively  wherevei 
ever  it  is  heard. 

It   is   not,   however,   being 
where  it  should  be,  nor  is  it 
frequently  enough,  nor  is  it 
a  long  enough  period  of  time. 

Throughout   the  world,   the 
casts  In  only  36  languages.  The 
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broadcasts  in  84.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)  broadcasts  in  43. 

GABBLED   KECEFTION 

The  worldwide  language  gap  Is  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  critical  "Third  World" 
wherein  live  most  of  the  world's  poor,  and 
most  of  the  world's  Illiterate — whose  only 
news  of  the  outside  world  is,  in  many  cases, 
via  transistor  radio.  But  their  reception  is 
obviously  garbled,  practically  if  not  literally, 
when  the  only  news  they  receive  Is  from  the 
Communist  Bloc. 

The  Soviet  Union,  PRC,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries,  moreover,  are  speaking  to 
the  nations  of  the  Third  World  in  their  own 
languages.  The  United  States  is  not. 
1  ned  in  most  xhe  VOA  broadcasts  to  Africa  in  only  four 

that  a  sub-      languages.  The  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  in 
a  "bribe"?      14,  the  PRC  in  nine.  East  Germany  In  five, 
a  pejora-      Even  North  Korea,  half  a  world  away  and 
ictlon  sound     with  no  vital  interests  In  that  much-neg- 

or  wrong,      lected  continent,  broadcasts  in  three. 
In  fact  made         The  VOA  broadcasts  to  the  Arab  World 
more  help-      and  Mid-East,  possibly  the  most  volatile  area 
States  in  the      in  the  world  at  present,  in  only  two  lan- 
guages. The  Russians  broadcast  In  11,  the 
PRC  and  North  Korea,  in  four,  East  Ger- 
many    and     Cuba — rapidly     becoming    the 
USSR's    military    and    ideological    "foreign 
legion" — in  three. 

The  VOA  broadcasts  In  nine  languages  to 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Soviet  Union 
broadcasts  in  14,  the  PRC  in  19. 

The  VOA  broadcasts  to  South  Asia  in  only 
four  languages.  The  USSR  broadcasts  in  20, 
the  PRC  in  nine,  and  East  Germany  in  three. 
The  most  shameful  showing,  perhaps,  is 
in  the  United  States'  own  backyard,  Latin 
America,  where  the  VOA  broadcasts  in  only 
three  languages,  a  total  matched  by,  among 
others.  East  Germany,  North  Korea,  and  Al- 
bania, and  exceeded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
(14  languages),  the  PRC  (five).  The  Nether- 
lands (five),  Cuba  (six),  and  the  Voice  of 
the  Andes,  a  religious  station  (seven). 

Only  in  Europe  does  the  Voice  of  America, 
complemented  by  the  broadcasts  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  (RPE)  and  Radio  Liberty — six 
and  16  languages,  respectively — make  a  re- 
spectable showing:  21  languages.  Even  in 
Europe,  however,  the  VOA  total  is  dwarfed 
by  the  USSR's  33  languages,  and  edged 
slightly  by  West  Germany  (22)  and  Italy 
(24). 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free"  (John  8:32).  But  in 
order  to  know  the  truth,  one  must  under- 
stand the  language  In  which  the  truth  is 
spoken. 

THE   DECIBEL   DEFICIT 

Not  only  does  the  VOA  lag  far  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China  in  the 
number  of  languages  broadcast,  it  also  trails 
both  Communist  superpowers  in  air  time. 
The  Voice  broadcasts  788  hours  per  week 
worldwide.  The  polyglot  Soviet  Union,  speak- 
ing through  a  multiplicity  of  voices  (some  of 
them  clandestine),  broadcasts  1,998  per  week. 
The  PRC  broadcasts  1,406  hours  per  week. 

Again,  data  developed  from  a  VOA  study 
of  the  20  leading  International  broadcasters, 
supplemented  by  BBC  monitoring  reports 
and  schedules  through  1  June  1976,  shows 
that  on  every  continent  and  in  every  broad- 
cast area  the  VOA  spends  less  time  on  the  air 
than  the  USSR  or,  on  several  continents,  the 
PRC. 

The   VOA  broadcasts   121   hours  per  week 

to  Africa.  The  Soviet  Union  broadcasts  168 

hours,  the  PRC  119  hours.  The  VOA  output 

to  the  Arab  World  and  Mid-East  is  109  hours 

per  week,   the   USSR's  203  hours   (but  the 

PRC's  only  49. 

The  PRC  is,  however,  not  surprisingly,  the 

broad-      most  ubiquitous  and  most  persistent  voice 

Siiviet  Union      heard  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific :  783  hours 
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per  week,  compared  to  719  hours  from  the 
Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  464  hours  from 
the  USSR,  325  from  Australia,  301  from 
North  Korea,  and  just  over  200  from  the  VOA. 

Listeners  In  South  Asia  are  exposed  to  only 
95  hours  per  week  programming  from  the 
PRC,  however,  and  74  hours  from  the  VOA, 
compared  to  240  hours  broadcast  to  that  area 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  156  hours  by  the  BBC, 
144  hours  by  Australia,  127  hours  by  India, 
and  96  hours  by  West  Germany. 

Again,  the  VGA's  most  dismal  showing  is  in 
Latin  America:  66  hours  per  week  (only 
slightly  more  than  Albania,  compared  to  216 
hours  broadcast  by  Cuba,  149  by  the  USSR, 
104  by  the  BBC,  90  hours  each  by  West 
Germany  and  The  Netherlands,  and  83  hours 
by  the  PRC. 

Only  In  Europe  does  the  United  States  have 
a  solid  edge  in  programming,  with  the  VGA's 
304  hours  per  week  supplementing  559  hours 
from  RFE  and  462  hours  from  Radio  Liberty 
to  cx>llectively  far  outdistance  the  lesser,  but 
still  substantial,  broadcast  hour  totals  of  the 
USSR  (538  hours).  West  Germany  (436),  the 
BBC  (412),  Italy  (400),  and  the  PRC  (320). 
But  loquacious  little  Albania's  357  hours  to 
Europe  exceeds  VOA's  programming  to  that 
continent,  it  is  worth  noting. 

NOUS   NE   PARLONS   PAS   FRANCAIS 

More  distressing  than  the  contlnent-by- 
continent  numbers  disparities,  perhaps,  are 
the  even  more  lopsided  Imbalances  in  the 
numbers  of  broadcast  hours  per  week  aimed 
at  specific,  and  vitally  Important,  audiences 
In  various  parts  of  the  world.  For  example: 
The  VOA  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Russian,  only  98  hours  per  week  (Radio  Lib- 
erty broadcasts  24  hours  a  day) .  The  Com- 
munist Bloc  itself  broadcasts  243  hours  per 
week  to  the  USSR  in  Russian.  Similarly,  the 
VOA  broadcasts  only  60  hours  per  week  in 
Mandarin  to  East  Asia,  the  Communists  a 
collective  total  of  209  hours.  The  VOA  broad- 
casts to  the  Arab  World  in  Arabic  only  49 
hours  per  week,  the  Communists  243  hours. 

Once  more,  the  most  embarra.ssing  situa- 
tion is  in  Latin  America,  where  the  VOA's 
almost  inaudible  66  hours  per  week  is  all  but 
drowned  out  by  the  Communists'  731  hours. 

The  U.S.  neglect  of  the  Third  World  and 
Communist  countries  Is  as  nothing,  how- 
ever— literally  nothing — compared  to  the 
total  U.S.  Indifference  to  some  of  America's 
closest  friends  and  allies  overseas. 

The  Communist  Bloc  broadcasts  419  hours 
per  week  to  Spain  in  Spanish,  190  hours  per 
week  to  Prance  In  French,  145  hours  per 
week  to  Italy  in  Italian,  87  hours  per  week 
to  Iran  in  Persian,  and  154  hours  per  week 
to  Japan  In  Japanese. 

The  collective  VOA  broadcasts  to  those 
same  countries  in  their  native  languages  total 
one  fat  zero — nothing  to  Spain  in  Spanish, 
nothing  to  Prance  m  French,  nothing  to  Italy 
In  Italian,  nothing  to  Iran  in  Persian,  and 
nothing  to  Japan  in  Japanese. 

CONVICTION   WITHOT7T   EVIDENCE 

The  importance  of  speaking  to  people  in 
their  own  language  would  seem  so  obvious 
It  snouia  not  nave  to  be  emphasized,  biit  a 
VOA  research  report  ("The  Image  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  Eyes  of  the  Swedish  Public")  of 
11  June  1976  helps  to  flesh  out  that  abstract 
thesis  with  Illuminating  and  rather  disturb- 
ing specifics.  That  report,  based  on  "meas- 
urements taken  in  late  1974,"  concludes  that 
there  are  In  Sweden  "widely  prevailing 
unfavorable  views  about  social  justice  in 
America,"  and  a  "widespread  conviction" 
that  "the  United  Stats  is  'racially  un- 
just.' .  .  . 

"The  data  further  Indicate,"  the  report 
continues,  "that  the  Swedish  people  for  the 
most  part  did  not  feel  well  informed  about 
the  United  States.  These  findings  .  .  .  also 
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suggest  the  possibility  that  the  Swedes,  If 
they  can  be  interested  In  subjects  Involv- 
ing the  United  States,  will  show  a  degree  of 
open-mindedness  or  receptivity  toward  new 
information,  rather  than  the  closed-minded- 
ness  that  comes  from  the  conviction  that  one 
already  knows  enough  to  have  hard  and 
fast  opinions." 

Needless  to  say,  the  VOA  does  not  broad- 
cast to  Sweden — nor,  for  that  matter,  to  any 
other  country  in  Scandinavia. 

CREDIBILITY   AND  CONSTRAINTS 

The  language  and  programming  gaps  are 
not,  of  course,  the  full  story.  There  also  are 
a  number  of  other  factors  involved,  some  of 
which  enhance,  others  of  which  detract 
from,  the  overall  VOA  effectiveness. 

The  most  important  of  those  factors  is 
credibility,  and  the  VOA  is  highly  credible, 
towering  like  the  beacon  of  truth  it  Is  over 
the  Communist  networks,  which  for  years 
have  been  so  blatantly  loose  with  the  facts  In 
their  program  content  that  even  the  most 
unsophisticated  listener  knows  better  than 
to  hear  their  words  as  gospel.  A  random  (but 
admittedly  unscientific)  polling  of  VOA  of- 
ficials and  Washington-area  foreign  embassy 
personnel  elicits  general  agreement  that  In 
credibility  and,  to  a  lesser  extent  (because 
it  Is  largely  a  matter  of  taste),  in  program 
quality,  the  VOA  ranks  only  behind  the  BBC. 

There  has  been,  however,  and  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  an  unfortunate  diminution 
of  the  VOA's  credibility  in  recent  years  at 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  and  PRC, 
and  their  respective  allies,  have  become  both 
more  sophisticated  and  more  believable  in 
their  own  programming. 

Unlike  the  BBC,  which  operates  with  total 
Independence  and,  therefore,  with  virtually 
total  credibility,  the  VOA  has  on  occasion, 
particularly  during  the  last  administration, 
been  forced  to  broadcast  under  some  rather 
unrealistic  policy  constraints  imposed  by  the 
State  Department,  which  controls  the  Voice 
through  the  USIA,  the  VOA's  "parent" 
agency  (in  an  organizational  ^enie  only;  the 
VOA  Ls  actually  several  years  older  than  the 
USIA). 

Several  subjects,  some  of  transcendent  Im- 
portance, were  under  a  virtually  total  em- 
bargo by  the  Kissinger  State  Department. 
There  was,  for  example,  as  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post's  Lee  Lescaze  on  26  Decem- 
ber .1976,  a  "total  ban"  on  commentary 
about  China. 

"The  ban  results,"  Lescaze  said,  "from 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  sen- 
sitivity over  the  Sino-Ameriran  relationship. 

"As  a  result,  when  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung  died,  VOA  broadcast  no  commentary 
or  analysis,  and  one  VOA  official  who  was 
traveling  abroad  was  asked  about  the  omis- 
sion several  times,  he  said." 

Similar  restraints,  according  to  Lescaze 
(and  confirmed  by  VOA  officials),  have  been 
placed  on  other  subjects.  A  VOA  staff  corre- 
spondent accredited  to  attend  ceremonies 
transferring  independence  to  Transkei,  for 
example,  was  prohibited  from  doing  so  be- 
cause State  Department  officials  feared  that 
the  presence  of  any  U.S.  government  "offi- 
cials." even  reporters,  might  be  interpreted 
as  formal  U.S.  government  support  of  South 
Africa's  apartheid  policy.  Similarly,  a  "back- 
ground piece"  on  strategic  arms  limitation 
was  killed  because,  in  Lescaze's  words,  "it 
contained  a  statement  by  the  director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disaramament  Agency  .  .  . 
that  was  at  variance  with  State  Department 
policy." 

AN     OPEN    NETWORK? 

President  Jimmy  Carter  has  promised  the 
United  States  (and,  presumably,  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well)  that  his  will  be  an  "open 
administration."  If  that  openness  applies  to 


VOA  operations,  the  Voice's  now  slightly  tar- 
nished credibility  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
stored to  its  previous  lustre. 

A.  less  tractable  problem  remains,  however : 
tho  increased  effectiveness  and  credibility  of 
the  Communist  networks. 

Little  if  anything  could  or  should  be  done 
about  the  improved  Communist  broadcasting 
techniques.  Gone  for  the  most  part  are  the 
dialectical  diatribes  of  the  past.  In  their 
place  are  smoother,  more  sophisticated,  more 
informative,  and  more  entertaining  pro- 
grams— a  change  welcomed  as  much  by 
American  and  BBC  monitors  as  by  the  Third 
World  audiences  which  are  their  principal 
target. 

The  Communists  have,  moreover,  made  a 
major  discovery :  Not  only  was  their  previous 
propaganda  programming  counterproductive, 
it  was  completely  unnecessary  when  arousal 
of  anti-American  sentiment  was  the  purpose. 
They  could  achieve  the  same  results  simply 
by  reporting,  without  embellishment,  what 
the  U.S.  media  says  about  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  paranoid  to  note  that  the  giants 
of  the  U.S.  print  media,  as  well  as  the  major 
networJcs,  have  been  on  the  attack  In  recent 
years,  endlessly  excoriating  everything  wrong 
(as  well  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers, 
some  things  not  wrong  at  all)  In  U.S.  society. 

EFRON'S      OBSERVATIONS 

Whether  all  recent  media  criticisms  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  of  the  American  body 
politic  as  a  whole  have  been  justified  is  de- 
batable, and  probably  Irrelevant.  What  does 
not  seem  quite  so  debatable  is  that  the  col- 
lective orgy  of  complaint  and  catigation  of 
recent  years  has  been  a  far  cry  from  the 
theoretical  Ideal  of  balanced  and  objective 
journalism  which  supposedly  guides  the  na- 
tion's news  editors  and  program  directors 

Edith  Efron,  the  noted  television  critic, 
wrote  In  the  fall  of  1975  that,  after  Im- 
mersing herself  in  nothing  but  television 
for  a  two-week  period,  she  em.erged  with  the 
following  impressions  (as  repeated  by  Reed 
J.  Irvine  in  an  Accuracy  In  Media  nev/sletter 
of  November  1976) : 

1.  America  Is  an  Invisible  police  state  of 
some  kind,  where  innocent  people  are  being 
spied  on  continuously  by  the  FBI,  CIA,  and 
other  official  organizations. 

2.  American  Industry  Is  a  lethal  institu- 
tion that  is  poisoning  our  air,  v/ater,  and  soil. 
It  Is  infecting  us  all  with  cancer. 

3.  Big  businessmen  are  cheats,  liars,  and 
bribers  at  home  and  abroad.  Their  profits  are 
gigantic,  their  greed  limitless.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  the  worst. 

4.  The  United  States  Is  a  major  threat  to 
world  peace. 

5.  The  USSR  Is  eager  for  detente,  and  we 
are  spoiling  It  by  insisting  on  a  bigger  de- 
fense btidget. 

6.  Communist  China  and  Communist 
Cuba  are  magnificent  countries,  where  peo- 
ple are  fully  employed,  dedicated,  and  happy. 

There  is  a  modicum  of  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  reader,  or  listener, 
bombarded  with  one  U.S.  media  news  story 
after  another  critical  of  the  United  States, 
will  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  extraor- 
dinary freedom  of  the  press  which  exists  In 
America,  and  must  also  acknowledge,  if  only 
subconsciously,  the  deep  inner  strength  of 
any  country  which  would  permit  such  free- 
dom. 

THE    DEFENSE    RESTS 

But  the  VOA's  job  is  not  and  should  not  be 
to  rebut  what  the  U.S.  media  says.  It  is, 
rather,  to  do  what  the  media  itself  should 
be  doing:  present  both  sides  of  the  story, 
the  bad  and  the  good,  a  balanced  view,  with 
all  facts  and  figures  in  perspective. 

If,  however,  the  Voice  of  America,  the 
official  voice  of  the  U.S.  government,  is  un- 


able for  whatever  reason — policy  constraints, 
limitations  on  air  time,  the  language  gap — 
to  present  both  sides  of  the  story,  the  United 
States  loses.  The  court  of  world  opinion  oper- 
ates In  some  respects  much  like  the  jury  sys- 
tem— with  the  United  States,  fairly  or  not, 
very  often  the  defendant  In  the  case,  the 
Communist  networks  and  other  propaganda 
agencies  acting  as  prosecutor,  and  the  USIA 
and  VOA  collectively  serving  as  attorney  for 
the  defense.  Where  there  are  no  USIA  li- 
braries, and  where  the  VOA  Is  not  heard  (or 
Is  beard  only  In  an  unintelligible  language), 
the  defense  rests,  and  the  jury  must  pass  Its 
often  Injurious  verdict  after  having  heard 
only  one  side  of  the  case. 

With  turmoil  In  southern  Africa  and  else- 
where, with  the  United  States  suffering  more 
and  more  frequent  defeats  In  the  United 
Nations,  with  America  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  the  lesser  developed  countries  for  Its 
necessary  raw  materials,  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  neglect  the  Third  World  only 
at  its  own  peril. 

In  that  Third  World  the  VOA  provides  not 
only  news  and  commentary,  it  also  provides 
something  of  perhaps  even  greater  impor- 
tance :  a  symlKJllc  presence.  That  the  United 
States  knows  and  cares  about  its  fellow 
travelers  on  spaceship  earth  may  seem  ob- 
vious to  Americans  themselves,  the  world's 
most  generous  and  most  caring  people.  But 
that  simple  truth  is  not  so  obvious  to  for- 
eign audiences,  whose  sensitive  antenna  are 
quick  to  pick  up  the  sound  of  silence.  An 
architect  in  Bologna  write  to  President  Ford 
atKDUt  the  absence  of  VOA  programming  to 
Italy  In  ItaUan:  "I  am  a  friend  of  America, 
and  I  fear  the  Communist  menace  In  Europe. 
I  have  observed  that  it  Is  .  .  .  very  easy  to 
tune  in  stations  from  the  other  side  of  the 
'Iron  Curtain,'  which  radiate  their  Commu- 
nist propaganda  In  Europe  In  every  language, 
but  especially  in  Italian,  English,  French, 
and  German.  .  .  .  The  feeling  is  widespread 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has  aban- 
doned us,  and  listening  to  the  radio  that 
feeling  becomes  an  horrendous  certainty." 

The  United  States  has  not  abandoned 
Italy,  nor  has  it  abandoned  any  other  coun- 
try. But  in  its  broadcasts  it  has  undeniably 
neglected — to  America's  own  loss — many  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

THE    S71    MILLION   BARGAIN 

Such  continued  neglect  Is  not  a  matter  of 
resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  will,  and  of 
national  policy.  In  October  1965,  former 
President  Elsenhower  said  in  a  Reader's  Di- 
gest article  ("America's  Place  in  the  World") 
that  "We  must  decide  that  if  we  are  going 
to  win  the  cold  war,  we  must  spend  what- 
ever is  necessary  on  this  job — a  half  billion 
or  even  a  billion  a  year  if  it  takes  that 
much" — he  defined  "this  job"  as  a  "task  of 
communication,"  and  promoting  "a  better 
understanding  of  America  throughout  the 
world."  But  he  sadly  pointed  out  that  "I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  during  my 
years  as  President  when  my  recommenda- 
tions for  the  support  of  USIA  (and  the  VOA) 
were  not  seriously  reduced  In  Congress.  .  .  . 
Today,  we  are  paying  dearly  for  this  kind 
of  .  .  .  folly." 

Ike's  words  were  not  heeded  then,  nor 
have  they  been  heeded  since.  Instead  of 
the  "half  billion  or  even  a  billion"  he  appar- 
ently considered  necessary  (in  1965  dollars — 
the  total  today  would  be  much  higher) , 
USIA's  budget  last  year  was  a  Spartan  $274 
million,  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  USSR 
is  believed  to  spend  on  its  worldwide  prop- 
aganda/information services.  The  even 
smaller  VOA  budget  was  only  $71  million — 
which  Lescaze  says  "All  sides  agree  ...  is 
a  bargain." 

VOA's    Immediate   effectiveness   could   be 
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enhanced  on  sbort  notice  by 
ftnltesimal  budget  Increase 
It  would  cost  only  $3^  mlllio^ 
expand  the  Voices  capabilities 
languages,  and  its  air  time 
hours   per    week    worldwide 
languages  to  be  added,  ace 
own  priority  list,  would  be 
tonese;    Farsi    (to    Iran) 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Italian,  and 
to  Eiirope);  Japanese:  and 
tion,    present    programming 
panded  In  14  other  languages 
Kenneth    Olddens.    present 
(With  almost  eight  years  on 
than  any  of  hU  predecessors 
the  VOA  situation  last  summer 
nal  memo  of  18  June  1976: 

"As  competing   [read 
casters    have   expanded   their 
broadcast,  hours,  facilities,  and 
cent  years,  the  official  U.S 
reduced  Its  access  to  audience, 
of  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago 
over  a  thousand  hours  per 
languages.  For  some  30  years, 
deficiencies    In    International 
have  been  compensated  to  an 
presence  of  other  western 
the  gap  between  west  and  east 
tlonal    broadcast   terms   Is 
east's  favor.  The  BBC  has  cut 
even  more  significant  reductloi^ 
cast   hours   and   numbers  of 
this  at  a  time  of  rising  world 
formation.  To  the  dismay  of  th 
to  control  or  suppress  information 
sistor  revolution   continues 
wanted  and  needed  even  when 
unable  to  act  on  it  In  any 

Whatever  the  United  States 
rest  of  the  world  In  the  form  of 
.  .  .  the  Voice  of  America  must 
in  support  of  this  country's  di 
nomic,   military,   and  cultural 
In  the  world.  Information  cannt)t 
substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
pensatlon  for  a  diminished 
particular  country  or  area  of  th  i 
it  can  remind  foreign  publics 
ments   in   our  policy  and 
reasoned  basis." 
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A    NEW    APPRAISAL 

On  24  February  1977  the  Voice 
will  be  35  years  old.  There  are 
Oldden's  words,  think  the 
an  appropriate  time  for  "a  new 
Its  role  and  its  potential  in  se 
tlonal  interest  of  the  United  St_ 

Some  would  go  further,  and  gl 
not  only  a  higher  level  of  fundin  j 
like  the  BBC,  virtual  Independ 
present  political  constraints  (a 
which  VOA  officials  are,  under 
luctant  to  speak  "on  the  record") 

In  the  long  run,  however,  th 
tlonal  structxire  will  matter  llttl« 
America's  national  will  and 
tlon  are  missing.  The  United 
like  it  or  not,  engaged  in  a  war 
the  world's  airwaves — and  is  pre 
that  war  through  its  own  lack 
ment. 

Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  Is 
Is  said,  anyway. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  hearts  . 
of  men,  however,  it  is  speech  tha: 
and  silence  is  surrender 


sen!  e 
Sta1  es 
<f 


If 


REVISION  OF  BAIL 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and 
pennission  to  extend  his  ren 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr,    McCLORY,    Mr.    ^ 
I  will  introduce  bipartisan 
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rected toward  updating  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966.  It  will  permit  judges  to  con- 
sider factors  other  than  the  defendant's 
community  ties  when  considering  bail. 
Present  statutory  language  enables  the 
court  to  consider  a  capital  offender's  po- 
tential danger  to  the  community  and/or 
witnesses  when  considering  the  bail  re- 
quests. Similar  discretion  does  not  exist 
in  cases  involving  noncapital  ofifenders; 
our  bill  merely  provides  it. 

Recently,  despite  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific language,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit  indicated  that 
judges  have  the  "inherent"  right  to  con- 
sider "•  '  *  evidence  that  the  defendant 
has  threatened  witnesses  and  is  a  danger 
to  the  community  in  determining 
whether  the  defendant  should  be  re- 
leased. ^  •  •"  United  States  v.  Wind.  527 
F.2d  672,  675  (1975).  We  are.  therefore, 
merely  codifying  a  precept  based  in  com- 
mon law  and  fast  becoming  practice 
through  court  interpretation. 

We  see  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  an 
important  exercise  of  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. Its  text  follows: 

H.R.  4450 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  consideration  of  danger  to  the 
community  in  setting  conditions  of  release, 
to  authorize  revocation  of  pretrial  release 
for  persons  who  violate  their  release  condi- 
tions, intimidate  witnesses  or  Jurors,  or 
commit  new  offenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3146  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the  words 
"or  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity" (1)  after  "as  required"  In  the  first 
sentence,  and  (2)  after  "for  trial"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence; 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  impose  any  other  condition,  including 
a  condition  requiring  that  the  person  return 
to  custody  after  specified  hours  of  release  for 
employment  or  other  limited  purposes."; 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (a) :  "No  financial  con- 
dition may  be  Imposed  to  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community."; 

(d)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release  will  reasonably  assure  the  appearance 
of  a  person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  the  Judicial 
officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of  available  Infor- 
mation, taken  into  account  such  matters  as 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense 
charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person,  his  family  ties,  employment,  fi- 
nancial resources,  character  and  mental  con- 
dition, past  conduct,  length  of  residence  in 
the  community,  record  of  convictions,  and 
any  record  of  appearance  at  court  proceed- 
ings or  of  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  or  fail- 
ure to  appear  at  court  proceedings." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3147  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended: 

(a)  by  changing  the  title  to  read: 
"  S  3147.     Appeal  from  conditions  of  release  or 

order  of  detention."; 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  phrase  "the  offense 
charged."  In  subsection  (b)  the  phrase  "or 
(3)  he  is  ordered  detained  or  an  order  of  de- 
tention has  been  permitted  to  stand  by  a 
Judge  of  the  court  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense  charged,";  and 


(c)    by  adding  after  subsection    (b)    the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  judicial  offi- 
cer other  than  a  judge  of  the  court  having 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  with 
which  a  person  Is  charged  orders  bis  re- 
lease with  or  without  setting  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  release,  the  United  States  attorney 
may  move  the  court  having  original  jin-ls- 
diction  over  the  offense  to  amend  or  revoke 
the  order.  Such  motion  shall  be  considered 
promptly. 
"(d)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  a  person  is  ordered  released,  with 
or  without  the  setting  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  release  by  a  judge  of  the  court  hav- 
ing original  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
with  which  the  person  Is  charged,  or 

"(2)  a  judge  of  a  court  having  sucb  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  does  not  grant  the  motion 
of  the  United  States  attorney  filed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c) , 

the  United  States  attorney  may  appeal  to 
the  court  having  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
such  court.  Any  order  so  appealed  shall  be 
affirmed  if  It  is  supported  by  the  proceedings 
below.  If  the  order  is  not  so  supported,  the 
court  may  (A)  remand  the  case  for  a  further 
hearing,  or  (B)  with  or  without  additional 
evidence,  change  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
release,  or  order  detention  as  provided  for 
in  this  chapter." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3148  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  3148.  Release  in  capital  cases  or  after 
conviction 
"(a)  A  person  (1)  who  is  charged  with  an 
offense  punishable  by  death,  or  (2)  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  is  awaiting 
sentence,  shall  be  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3146  unless  the 
Judicial  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  no 
one  or  more  conditions  of  release  will  reason- 
ably assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or 
pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to  the 
community.  If  such  a  risk  of  flight  or  danger 
is  believed  to  exist,  the  person  may  be  or- 
dered detained. 

"(b)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
an  offense  and  sentenced  to  death  or  to  a 
term  of  confinement  or  imprisonment  and 
has  filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  shall  be  detained  unless  the 
Judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  (1)  the  person  is  not  likely 
to  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or 
to  the  property  of  others,  and  (2)  the  appeal 
or  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  raises 
a  substantial  question  of  law  or  fact.  Upon 
such  findings,  the  judicial  officer  shall  treat 
the  person  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3146. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  3147  shall 
apply  to  persons  described  in  this  section, 
except  that  a  finding  of  the  judicial  officer 
that  an  appeal  or  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari does  not  raise  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  a  substantial  question  of  law  or 
fact  shall  receive  de  novo  consideration  In 
the  court  in  which  review  is  sought." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  3150  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  3150A.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  release 
conditions 
"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who 
has  violated  a  condition  of  release  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  of  release  and  to  prose- 
cution for  contempt  of  court. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  A  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
a  person  charged  with  violating  a  condition 
of  release  may  be  issued  by  a  Judicial  officer 
and  the  person  shall  be  brought  before  a  Ju- 
dicial officer  In  the  district  where  he  Is  ar- 
rested. He  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
district  in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for 
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proceedings  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
No  order  of  revocation  shall  be  entered  un- 
less, after  a  hearing,  the  judicial  officer  finds 
that  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 

"(c)  Contempt  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 
if,  upon  a  hearing  and  In  accordance  with 
procedures  applicable  to  criminal  contempt, 
it  Is  established  that  the  person  has  inten- 
tionally violated  a  condition  of  his  release. 
The  contempt  proceedings  shall  be  expedited 
and  heard  by  the  court  without  a  Jury.  A 
person  found  guilty  of  contempt  for  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  may  be  imprisoned 
lor  not  more  than  six  months,  or  fined  not 
more  than  81,0(X),  or  both. 
"S  3150B.  Sanctions  for  threatening  witnesses 
or  jurors  while  on  release 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  who 
has  threatened,  injured,  intimidated,  or  at- 
tempted to  threaten.  Injure,  or  intimidate  a 
prospective  witness  or  juror,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  revocation  of  release. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  No  order  of  revocation  shall 
be  entered  unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  judi- 
cial officer  finds  that  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  person  has  threat- 
ened. Injured,  intimidated  or  attempted  to 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate  a  prospective 
witness  or  juror. 

"S  3150C.  Sanctions  for  committing  serious 
offenses  while  on  release 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  conditionally 
released  pursuant  to  section  3146  and  as  to 
whom  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  he 
has  committed  a  felony  while  released  shall 
be  subject  to  revocation  of  release. 

"(b)  Proceedings  for  revocation  of  release 
may  be  initiated  on  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  No  order  of  revocation  shall 
be  entered  unless,  after  a  hearing,  the  Judi- 
cial officer  finds  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  ( 1 )  a  State  or  Federal  magistrate, 
judge,  judicial  officer  or  grand  jury  has  found 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has 
committed  a  felony  and  (2)  such  felony  was 
committed  while  the  person  was  released  on 
the  prior  charge. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3152  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(a)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(3)  The  term  'felony'  means  any  criminal 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more 
than  one  year  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  the 
law  of  a  State. 

"(4)  The  term  'misdemeanor'  means  any 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  less  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or 
the  law  of  a  State. 

"(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States." 


EPA  WITNESS  SUBSIDIES  NOT 
LEGAL 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  too  often  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  officially 
protest  a  possible  action  of  an  agency  of 
the  executive  branch.  But  in  this  in- 
stance I  do  protest  any  action  by  or 
legal  authority  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  set  forth  in  the 
Advance  Notice  of  Prooased  Rule  Making 
in  the  January  7,  1977,  F*»deral  Register 
CXXIII 392— Part  5 


Which,  if  eventually  adopted  after  the 
March  8  deadline  for  comments,  could 
permit  appropirated  fimds  to  be  used 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  public  partici- 
pants, their  lawyers,  and  their  consul- 
tants in  certain  EPA  agency  proceed- 
ings. 

I  participated  in  the  major  rewrite  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act — FIFRA — in  1972.  This 
is  one  statute  EPA  is  trying  to  use  as  one 
of  its  legal  bases  for  this  action.  This 
authorization  was  simply  not  in  the  act. 
Such  interpretation  by  EPA  of  the 
FIFRA  law,  if  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, could  just  as  well  be  used  by 
EPA  as  authority  to  send  people  to  the 
moon  or  invade  Uganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  and  current  vice  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
gentleman    from    Texas     (Mr.    Poage) 
joined  me  in  an  official  letter  of  protest 
to  the  General  Counsel  of  EPA  on  this 
matter.  For  the  benefit  of  the  House,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
U.S.  House  of  REPRESENXAxrvES, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  3.  1977. 
Attention:  Public  Participation  ANPRM 
Mr.  William  Prick, 

General   Counsel.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  in  reference  to  the  Ad- 
vance Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  pur- 
portedly Issued  under  Section  25(a)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (7  USC  136(w))  as  set 
forth  at  Pages  1492-94  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, Volume  42,  No.  6,  dated  January  7,  1977. 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  challenge  both  the  legal 
authority  and  the  public  policy  of  the  pro- 
posal as  published. 

As  noted  In  Paragraph  (3)  of  the  Proposal 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  "no  EPA 
statute,  other  than  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act,  explicitly  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  to  assist  public 
participation  In  agency  proceedings"'. 

That  observation  Is  Indeed  accurate  with 
respect  to  FIFRA,  the  statute  which  is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

A  study  of  the  legislative  history  will  clear- 
ly show  that  at  no  time  during  deliberations 
on  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  or  the  Federal  Environmen- 
tal Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972  has  the 
Congress  agreed  or  anticipated  that  appro- 
priated funds  would  be  used  to  reimburse 
public  participants  in  EPA  agency  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing cites  a  Comptroller  General  Opinion  of 
February  19,  1976  as  a  possible  basis  for  this 
action.  We  disagree  with  any  such  Inter- 
pretation. 

The  mere  absence  of  a  prohibition  against 
action  cannot  be  cited  as  authority  to  take 
action  nor  can  it  be  tised  as  authority  to 
.spend  public  money.  EPA.  for  example,  is 
not  prohibited  from  spending  the  taxpayers" 
money  to  build  roads,  but  we  believe  you 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  legal  basis 
to  do  so. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  FIFRA  which 
is  totally  silent  about  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  pay  witnesses  subsidies.  We  do  not 
believe  the  absence  of  a  prohibition  in  the 
statute  can  prop>erly  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize such  action. 

If  EPA  desires  atjthority  for  FTFRA  similar 
to  that  in  the  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act, 
the  agency  should  request  specific  legislative 
authority  from  the  Congress. 


As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  proposal 
in  our  opinion  does  not  afford  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  to  all  citizens.  Not  all 
Interested  parties  would  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement of  their  expenses  In  participating 
In  EPA  activities;  according  to  the  proposal, 
only  public  interest  groups  without  an  ap- 
preciable financial  stake  In  the  Agency  acti- 
vities would  be  eligible  for  reimbursement  of 
their  legal  and  technical  expenses.  Such  a 
procedure  would  not  be  fair  to  other  in- 
terested parties.  Why  is  It  proper  to  assist 
so-called  "'public  Interest  groups"'  and  not 
assist  agricultural  organizations,  chemical 
companies,  and  other  interest  groups?  Ob- 
viously, it  is  not,  since  all  citizens — whether 
they  claim  to  represent  the  public  or  not — 
shovUd  be  afforded  equal  rights  under  the 
Constitution  and  these  rights  should  ta  pro- 
tected for  all  Americans. 

Lastly,  we  feel  that  the  proposal  would 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  public  subsidy 
to  the  several  Washington  lobbyists  and  law 
firms  who  claim  to  represent  the  Interest  of 
the  public,  often  by  self-appointment.  The 
Federal  government  Is  currently  amassing  a 
substantial  deficit  each  fiscal  year  and  we 
feel  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  not  contribute  to  this  deficit 
by  making  unauthorized  payments  to  Wash- 
ington lobbyists  and  lawyers  who  are  al- 
ready more  than  adequately  compc;isated 
without  Federal  payments. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  undersigned  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  January 
7,  1977,  and  we  respectfully  request  thai  our 
views  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  POAGI, 
WOUAM  C.  WAMPLER. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Ketchum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  Friday,  March  4.  1977,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hacedorn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  1  minute, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  MnttrtsKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  K03TMAYER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE  MARKS 


By  unanimous  consent, 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 


?ermission  to 
was  granted 


and  extend  his 
preceding  vote  on 

(at  the  re- 
Delatvare)  and  to 

:: 
instances. 


nstances. 


ins  ances. 


in^  tances. 


Mr.  LujAN,  to  revise 
remarks  Immediately 
House  Resolution  306. 

(The  following  Memben 
quest  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Del 
include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  im 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances , 

Mr.  FlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  Yori 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  Steicer. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

(The  following  Members  v 
quest  of  MLss  Mikulski)  an  I 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Nolan  in  three 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  two  instanci  s 

Mr.  Ashley  in  three 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instance  s 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CalifoniaTn  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  insti., 
Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances 
Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  two  ^. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  Eraser. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri 
Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  two 


instai  ices 


ins  ta  ices 


instai  ices 


instai  ces 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  ., 
REFERRED 


of 


tie 


A  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  title  was  takeh 
Speaker's  table  and.  under 
f erred  as  follow: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent 

latlng  to  the  freedom  of 

Committee   on   International 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  anounced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  776.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  canal  and 
towpath  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  to  Justice  WUllam 
O.  Douglas,  and  for  other  purposes 


Maixh  3,  1977 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  2    1977 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  foUowing  title: 

H.R.  3753.  An  act  to  bring  certain  gov- 
erning International  fishery  agreements 
within  the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conserv- 
ation Zone  Transition  Act. 


5  U.S.C.  S62(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 

6  U.S.C.  652(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  7(e)  of  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  of  1967,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Defense  Department's  tactical 
air  defense  suppression  programs  (PSAD- 
77-81,  March  3,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday 
March  4,  1977,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


(at  the  re- 
to  include 


inst  inces. 


insti  inces. 


RES  OLUTION 


he  Senate 
from  the 
rule,  re- 


rei  olution  re- 
emigrallon:  to  the 


Re  iations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  correc- 
tions to  the  Commission's  appropriations  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1978  (Executive  Com- 
munication No.  832),  submitted  February  28, 
pursuant  to  section  310(d)(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976 
pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  652(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  652(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 
6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commls- 
sloris  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1976 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  111.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Professional  Sports;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-41).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUIIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO:  "" 

H.R.  4405.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  chronic 
renal  disease  shall  constitute  "disability", 
for  purposes  of  determining  an  individual's 
eligibility  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
and  the  disability  freeze,  without  regard  to 
such  individual's  ability  or  Inability  to  en- 
gage in  substantial  gainful  activity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pritchard,    Mr.    Pattison    of    New 
York,    Mr.    Cotter,    Mrs.    Fenwick, 
Mr.     MoAKLEY,     Mr.     Fascell,     Mr. 
Whttley,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  4406.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
policy  on  areawlde  planning  and  Its  coordi- 
nation, to  encourage  the  use  of  organizations 
composed  of  local  elected  officials  to  perform 
federally  assisted  or  required  areawlde  plan- 
ning,  to  require   use   of  planning  districts 
established   by  States   in  Federal   planning 
programs,   to   require   certain   Federal   land 
use  actions  to  be  consistent  with  State,  area- 
wide,  and  local  planning,  to  authorize  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalties 
Imposed  for  certain  firearms  violations  and 
to  extend  the  mandatory  imposition  of  those 
penalties  to  first  offenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemption 
of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  Income  re- 
ceived by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  If  the  tax- 
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payer  Is  at  least   65  years   of  age;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Findlet,  Mr.  FIiaser, 
Mr.   Hamilton,  Mr.  Lonc  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Udall.  and 
Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  control  over  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  explosive  capability;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Tonry)  : 
H.R.  4410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  In  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  export  controls  under  that 
act,  to  strengthen  the  antlboycott  provisions 
of  that  act,  *nd  to  provide  for  stricter  con- 
trols over  exports  of  nuclear  material  and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas : 
HR.  4411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
culutra!  aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  Ux, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultui^l  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Moans. 

By  Mr  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.   Brown   of   Michigan,   Mr 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.   Derwinski! 
Mr.     Dtncan     of     Tennessee,     Mr! 
FuQtTA,  Mr.  MiLFoRD,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts) : 
H.R.  4412.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  by  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care  nationwide 
and  by  making  comprehensive  health  care 
Insurance    (Including   coverage   for   medical 
catastrophes)  available  to  all  Americans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Mitcheli, 
of    Maryland,    Mr.    Fax^jtroy,    Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Ms.   Mikulski.  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  FoEO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mrs.  Spei-lman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Richmond)  : 
HR.  4413.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  to  certain  employees  notice 
of  procedures  through  which  such  employees 
may  challenge  actions  taken  agamst  them  by 
such   agencies;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Badillo,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Fraser,  Mr.  Heftel,  Ms.  Mikulski, 

and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 

H  R.  4414.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  income  tax 

base,  provide  equity  among  taxpayers,  and 

to  otherwise  reform  the  income,  estate,  and 

gift  tax   provisions;    to   the   Committee   on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORNWELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 

VENTO,    Mr.    HOLLENBECK,    Mr.    CoR- 

rada,   Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Eilberg, 
Mr.     Maouire,     Mr.     Gilman,     Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Glickman,   Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  ER'rEL,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.      Hawkins,      Mr.      Neal,      Mr. 
D'Amours,     Mr.     Dicks,     and     Mr. 
Conte)  : 
H  R.  4415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   require   that   social 
security  and  supplemental  security  Income 
benefit  checks  be  mailed  in  time  for  delivery 
prior  to  the  regularly  scheduled  delivery  day 
whenever  that  day  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sun- 


day, or  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HR.  4416.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  lim- 
itation of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Conrmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  In 
connection  with  his  education  or  training,  or 
the  education  or  training  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents,  at  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  a  trade  or  vocational  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Poland,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,    Mr.    Carney,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cornell,   Mr.   Cornwell,   Mr.   Cor- 
rada,   Mr.   DiGGS,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr. 
Edgar,    Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Oklahoma,     Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee) : 
H  R.  4420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor    children,     to     make     certain     other 
changes    so     thfit     benefits     for     husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of   Michigan,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr. 
HoRToN,    Mr.    Koch.    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,   Mr.  Maguire,   Mrs.   Mey- 
ner,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MrrcHEi  L  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  MoFFETT,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.    Moss.   Mr.    Murphy    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ottin- 
cer,   Mr.    Patterson    of    California, 
Mr.    Rangel,     Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,       Mr.       Roybal,       Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.  4421.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  wdth 
minor    children,     to     make    certain    other 
changes    so    that    benefits    for    husbands, 
widowers,  and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit; to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Winn) : 
H.R.  4422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor    children,     to    make    certain    other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands,  wid- 
owers, and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 


mothers,  and  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  their  combined 
earnings  record  where  that  method  of  com- 
putation provides  a  higher  combined  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4423.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4424.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental  care, 
eye  care,  hearing  aids,  physical  checkups,  and 
foot  care  among  the  items  and  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program,  and 
to  provide  safeguards  against  consumer  abuse 
In  the  provision  of  these  Items  and  serv- 
ices. Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    FASCELI     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Levitas,   Mr.   Conte,   Mr.   Holland. 
and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.R   4425.  A  bUl  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
Va".  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FlNDLEY: 
H.R.   4426.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal   Mine   Health   and   Safety   Act   of   1969 
to  provide  certain   benefits   to  miners  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Comi.iitte  on  Educaion  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    FlNDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.   Carter.   Mr.   Corn- 
well,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Glickman, 
and  Mrs.  Spi-.i-iman)  : 
H.R.  4427.  A  bill  to  terminate  age  discrim- 
ination in  emploj-ment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,   Mr.   BtmcENER,   Mr.   Cederberg, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Oil- 
man,   Mr.    Hall,    Mr.    Horton.    Mr. 
Howard.   Mr.    Kemp,   Mr.    Kindness. 
Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    Mitchell    of 
New  York,   Mr.   Mitchell   of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.   Moakley,   Mr.   Neal,   Mr. 
Pressler,    Mr.    Skubttz,    and    Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H.R.  4428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  certain  in- 
creases in  monthly  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  Federal  retirement 
programs;    to   the   Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Tounc  of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  4429.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement 
thereto  discontinued,  because  of  certain  in- 
creases in  monthly  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  other  Federal  retirement 
programs;    to   the   Committee  on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr. 
BuRCENER,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mrs. 
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Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of 
Mitchell  of  Maryland 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  4430.  A  bin  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  t< 
Ice  pension  to  certain  veterans 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran 
By  Mr.   FREY    (for 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Florida 
H.R.  4431.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  tc 
ice  pension  to  certain  veterans 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows 
erans;  to  the  Committee  on 
By   Mr.    FREY    (for 
Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  4432.  A  bill  to  amend 
United  States  Code  In  order  to 
ice  pension  to  certain  veterans 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
By  Mr.  OINN; 
HR.    4433.   A    bill   to   amend 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S 
vide  that  under  certain 
slve    territorial    arrangements 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  to  amend  t 
United   States   Code   to   make 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension 
satlon  win  not  have  the  amoun 
sion  or  compensation  reduced 
creases  in  monthly  social 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON 
Mr.   Ashley.   Mr. 
LAND,    Mr.    Broohead 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
bERs,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Drinan, 

BERG) : 

H.R.  4435.  A  bill  to  provide  . 
sion  of  the  Current  Population 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
to  provide  each  State  with 
ployment   statistics:    to   the 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON 
Mr.    Hawkins.    Ms. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Jenrette 
Mr.    Markey.    Mr.    Mc 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Rancel.   Mr. 
BERLiNc,  and  Mr.  Weiss 
H.R.  4436.  A  bill  to  provide  _. 
sion  of  the  Current  Population 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
to  provide  each  State  with 
ployment   statistics;    to   the 
Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   JEFFORDS    (for 
Mr.  Marks)  : 
H.R.  4437.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85 
parity  price  therefor,  and  for  _„. 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahon^ 
HR.   4438.   A   bill    to   amend 
Pood.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic   Ad 
that  the  Identity  of  the 
prescription  drug  appear  on  the 
package  from  which  the  drug 
pensed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4439.  A  bUl  to  amend  , 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
amount  of  outside  earnings 
to  further  Increases  under  the  __ 
justment  provisions  Is  permitted 
ual  each  year  without  any 
benefits   thereunder;    to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 
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BEAD  of  California,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  RwDD) : 
H.R.  4440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the  proce- 
dures for  voluntary  departure  with  respect 
to  certain  aliens  illegally  in  the  United  States 
and  to  Increase  the  penalties  for  the  Illegal 
entry  of  aliens;  to  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  employ  additional  personnel  to  patrol 
and  land  borders  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  KEYS: 
H.R.  4441.  A  bill  to  establish  a  pilot  system 
for  the  periodic  review  and  for  the  termina- 
tion,   continuation,    or    reestabllshment    of 
Federal  agencies  and  Independent  regulatory 
agencies;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS : 
H.R.  4442.  A  bill  to  replace  the  program 
established  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  with  a  5-year  federally  financed  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Stat«e;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LEACH: 
H.R.  4443.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhill)  : 
HR.  4444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion stand£rrds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LeFANTE: 
H.R.  4445.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in  con- 
nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4446.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise   qualified    who    were    Reserves    before 
August   16,   1945,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Moss,    Mrs.    Pettis,    Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  4447.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare   to   convey   certain 
lands  to  D-Q  University  on  fee  simple  ab- 
solute;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Ginn.    Mr. 
Whitehchst,  Mr.  Mn,FORD,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.   MoAKLEY.   Mr.   Conte,   and   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma)  : 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   McCLORY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BiTTLER,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr., 
Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Ertel,    Mr! 
RiENZEL,    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr.    GtJD- 
GBR,  Mr.  Hacedorn,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mitrtha,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Treen,  and  Mr.  WHrrEHURST) : 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consideration 
of  danger  to  the  community  In  setting  condi- 
tions of  release,  to  authorize  revocation  of 
pretrial  release  for  persons  who  violate  their 
release   conditions.   Intimidate   witnesses   or 
Jurors,  or  commit  new  offenses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNTE,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr.    Hughes. 
Mr.   Lent,   Mr.    Patterson    of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.   Sarasin, 
and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing   Act   of    1920    as    amended    by    the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  to 
Insure    domestic    distribution    of    Alaskan 
crude  oil  through  clarification  of  the   1973 
Trans-Alaska    Pipeline    Authorization    Act- 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  International  Relations 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  In  order  to  limit  network 
control  over  television  programming;  to  pro- 
mote  competition   In  the   production,   sale, 
and  distribution  of  programs  for  television 
broadcasting;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4453.  A  bill  to  require  the  President, 
the  Vice  President.  Justices  and  Judges  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  designated  officers 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  their  income  and  financial  trans- 
actions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4454.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Ethics  and  Financial  Disclosure  for 
Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  Armed  Services,  and 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
grants  under  the  holdharmless  provisions 
of  such  title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4456.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration  to  make  grants  to 
volunteer  fire  departments  which  are  un- 
able to  purchase  necessary  firefightlng  equip- 
ment because  of  the  increased  cost  of  such 
equipment  as  the  result  of  infiatlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4457.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  chapter 
9  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wagconneh)  : 
HJt.  4458.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tfie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
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H.R.  4459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  or  dependent  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     SHARP     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Appleoate,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Baocus, 
Mr.  Benjamin,   Mr.   Brademas,   Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.   Nowak,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Ottincer,    Mr.   Rhodes,    Mr.   Rich- 
mond,  Mr.   Seiberling.   Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.R.  4460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  worker  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  In  order  to  provide  that  workers 
may  be  covered  under  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  such  assistance  if  they  are 
totally  or  partially  separated  from  adversely 
affected  employment  within  2  years  before 
the  date  of  the  petition  for  such  certifica- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    SISK    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Krebs)  : 
H.R.  4461.  A  bill  to  assure  that  weather 
modification  activities  and  the  collection  of 
hydrometeorologlcal    information    necessary 
to  the  management  of  water  resources  can  be 
conducted  In  conjunction  with  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  wilderness  areas 
and  other  Federal  lands;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     STARK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
CHARLES  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  So- 
LARz,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Praser,  and 
Mr.  Conte)  : 
H.R.  4462.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  park,  recreation  area,  or  wilderness 
area  In  the  Rldgelands  east  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buown 
of  California,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,    Mrs.    BoGGs,    Mr.    Burke    of 
Florida,   Mrs.   Burke   of   California, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.    Downey,    Mr.    Edcab,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.    Scheuer,   Mr.   Seiberling,   and 
Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.R.  4463.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
national  park,  recreation  area,  or  wilderness 
tu-ea  in  the  Rldgelands  east  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  in  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  4464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
H.R.  4465.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
comprehensive  medical,  hospital,  and  dental 
care  as  protection  against  the  cost  of  ordinary 
and  catastrophic  Illness  by  requiring  employ- 
ers to  make  Insurance  available  to  each  em- 
ployee and  his  family,  by  Federal  financing 


of  insurance  for  persons  of  low  Income,  in 
whole  or  in  part  according  to  ability  to  pay, 
and  by  assuring  the  availability  of  insur- 
ance to  all  persons  regardless  of  medical  his- 
tory, and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  executive  branch  by  the  re- 
organization of  energy  functions  within  the 
Federal  Government  In  order  to  secure  ef- 
fective management,  to  assure  a  coordinated 
National  energy  policy  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Caputo, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Rrsso,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4467.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Foreign 
Assistance   Act  of   1961   to  authorize   addi- 
tional funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  occurring  on  May  6, 
1976,   in  the  Prlull  region  of  Italy;    to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.   Harkin,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Tonry,  Mr. 
Walker,     Mr.     Waxman,     and     Mr. 
Wirth)  : 
H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  national 
program  related  to  climate,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  4469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for 
a  performance  audit  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, of  the  bank  supervisory  function  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.    4470.    A    bill    to    provide    third-class 
mailing   privileges   to    Gold    Star   Wives   of 
America,   Inc.,   to   the   Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  regulate  conmierce  and 
to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  cer- 
tain civil  service  retirement  annuities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  eliminate  certain 
restrictions  on  the  system  of  user  charges  any 
owner  or  operator  of  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  may  impose  on  the  recipients  of 


waste  treatment  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN : 

H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

HR.  4476.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  for 
employment  of  teenaged  youth  in  commu- 
nity improvement  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  more  ade- 
quate and  realistic  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  all  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  indi- 
viduals by  increasing  benefit  amounts,  and  to 
establish  outreach  procedures  to  assure  that 
all  potential  recipients  of  benefits  under  such 
program  will  be  fully  informed  concerning 
such  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LOTT    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel)  : 

H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MCDONALD: 

H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
citizens  as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment, by  eliminating  Federal  court  Jurisdic- 
tion over  forced  school  attendance;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make  cer- 
tain findings  in  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers: 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  NOLAN: 

H.R.  4481.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  payment  to  owners 
of  cattle  who  sell  their  cattle  In  order  to 
avoid  excessive  losses  which  would  force  such 
owners  out  of  the  business  of  dairy  farming 
or  producing  beef  cattle;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rudd. 
and  Mr.  Stump)  : 

H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Judgeships  for  the 
U.S.  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  updating  of 
safety  provisions  in  skilled  nursing  facilities; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  axid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Mon- 
day in  February  of  each  year  as  National 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BEVILL: 

H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  third  Monday 
in  February  of  each  year  as  National  Patriot- 
ism Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  KINDNESS: 

H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  no  law  varying  the 
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compensation  of  Members  ol 
may  take  effect  before  an  Inl 
tlon  of  Members  of  the  House 
atlves;    to  the  Committee  on 

H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolutlo:  i 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 
States  to  establish  a  coxurt  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar 
By  Mr.  LONO  of  Marylar  d 
and  Mr.  Montgomery)  : 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolutloi  i 
amendment  to  the  Constitutloi 
States  to  provide  that  the 
not.  without  the  approval  of 
a  pardon  to  a  person  for  a 
against   the  United  States  fo; 
person  has  not  been  convicted 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McEWEN: 
H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolutlor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 
States  for  the  protection  of 
and  other  persons;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MURTHA: 
H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution! 
amendment  to  the  Constltutlonjof 
States  with  respect  to  the  right 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolutlor 
the  week  commencing  with  th ; 
day  In  February  of  each  year 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By     Mr.     PEASE     (for 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Praser, 

RIDGE,    Mr.    METCALrE, 

TON,  Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Beilens^n 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  UdaiJl 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr 

SOLARZ,    Ms.     MXKTTLSKl, 

Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Dodd, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr 
H.   Con.   Res.    137.    Concurrent 
reaffirming  the  commitment  ol 
States  to  obtain  full  compUaqce 
human  rights  provisions  of  the 
cords  and  to  press  for  global 
human  rights;  to  the  Committee 
national  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.  Res.  370.  Resolution  to 
for  the  further  expenses  of  the 
and  studies   of   the    Commlttefc 
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AFRICAN  RACIAL  CO^  PLICT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYR  [),  JR. 


OP   VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

Thursday,  March  3, 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 
dent,  to  some  observers  of  the 
tory  of  American  foreign  poli<;y 
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African  racial  conflict  has  a 
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long  ago  called  on  their 
Insure  the  triumph  of  vlrtu« 
china. 
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voices.  Another  is  coluninisi 
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Business;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GiAiMo,   Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr.   Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Ashbrook)  : 
H.  Res.   372.  Resolution  to  establish  the 
House  Commission  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PRESSLER: 
H.   Res.   373.   Resolution   to   provide   that 
Members  of  the  House   of  Representatives 
shall    Include   Information   relating   to    the 
salaries    of   their    employees    In    newsletters 
mailed  by  such  Members;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Carr,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Oklahoma,     Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Oibbons,  Mr.   Gore, 
Mr.     Hawkins,     Mr.     Hobton,     Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  MAcriRE. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Sttjdds)  : 
H.    Res.    374.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
provide  for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     SISK      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,   Mr.   Blan- 
CHARD,    Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Burcener,   Mr.   Dices,   Mr.   Drinan, 
Mr.    Glickman,    Mr.    Lagomarsino, 
Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr.     McHugh,     Mr. 
Murphy      of      Pennsylvania,      Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Ottinger,    Mr.    Patterson    of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.    Res.    375.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules   of   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
provide  for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     SISK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.    Brodheao,    Mr.    Cornwell,    Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.     LUNDINE,     Mrs.     Meyner,     Mr. 
Moffett,    Mr.    Murphy    of   Illinois, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Steiger)  : 
H.    Res.    376.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives   to 
provides  for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
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the  proceedings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baidus. 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick.    Mr.   Harris,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr. 
Levitas,       Mr.       McCloskey,       Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,   Mr.  Neal,  Ms. 
Oakar,    Mr.    Panetta,    Mr.    Pepper, 
Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
H.    Res.    377.    Resolution    amending    the 
Rules  of   the   House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  378.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  for  the  first  session  activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.  Res.  379.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  dociunent  the  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Melvln  Price,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  to  the  Commltttee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  FLOOD : 
H.R.  4485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klyonao 
Okaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PREY: 
H.R.  4486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting  Company  of  Florida,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.LUJAN: 
H.R.  4487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting    Company    of    Florida,     Inc.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL : 
H.R.  4488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Karchin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  4489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Esperanza  Fraljo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  V^OLSON : 
H.R.  4490.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Syed 
Muhammad  All  Naqvl;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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Broder,  who  has  set  forth  his  concerns 
in  eloquent  words. 

In  a  column  published  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  on  February  24, 
Mr.  Broder  recounted  a  "not  for  attribu- 
tion" limcheon  interview  with  an  uni- 
dentified official  who  set  forth  the  "moral 
and  historical  responsibility"  for  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  the  afifairs  of  South- 
ern Africa. 

Broder  wrote: 

What  made  it  so  scary  was  that  It  was  all 
so  civilized  and  rational. 

Indeed.  One  is  inevitably  reminded  of 
the  crystalline  logic  of  the  would-be 
saviors  of  Saigon :  First  assistance,  then 
advisers,  then  small  increments  of  troops, 
then  a  massive  commitment,  and  then 
calamity.  But  so  very  logi^,  all  the  way. 

Noting  that  the  Carter  administration 
appears  to  be  moving  rapidly  toward  deep 
involvement  in  Southern  Africa,  Mr 
Broder  comments : 

One  has  the  sense  of  having  lived  through 


this  before  and  of  paying  In  blood  and 
treasure  and  political  bitterness  for  that 
misdirected,  moralistic  urge  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  whole  globe. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Broder's  words  will  be 
read  and  heeded.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Warning  or  Deja  Vu  on  Our  Policy 

IN  Africa  •  •  * 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Washington. — What  made  It  scary  was 
that  It  was  all  so  civilized  and  rational. 

The  guest  sat  and  twirled  his  swizzle  stick 
between  his  fingers.  The  Dubonnet  in  the 
glass  before  him  was  forgotten  In  his  con- 
centration on  the  logic  of  his  own  argu- 
ment. Reporters  who  had  Invited  him  to 
discuss  his  thoughts,  In  one  of  those  cozy 
not-for-attrlbutlon  Washington  luncheons, 
were  equally  civilized,  asking  their  questions 
with  a  politeness  befitting  the  guest's  rank. 

But  at  least  one  of  those  reporters — this 


one — felt  the  edge  of  apprehension,  a  cold 
chill,  a  sense  of  danger  In  the  talk. 

It  was  an  emotional  reaction.  All  that 
had  been  said  was  that  the  United  States 
had  both  "a  moral  and  a  historical  respon- 
sibility" to  do  all  in  Its  power  to  avert  a 
bloody  racial  struggle  In  southern  Africa. 

It  was  said  In  such  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
way  that  It  seemed  a  truism.  And  yet  it 
raised  disturbing  echoes. 

Sixteen  years  ago  In  this  city,  there  were 
equally  scholarly  and  civilized  men  who 
argued  that  America's  historic  and  moral 
mission  was  to  guide  and  shape  the  destiny 
of  Indochina.  And  that  conceit  led  to 
calamity. 

The  parallel,  as  always  in  human  affairs, 
is  Inexact.  The  situations  are  different  and 
so  Is  the  rhetoric.  The  argument  for  Ameri- 
can Intervention — or  rather,  as  the  policy- 
makers prefer  to  say,  participation — In  the 
black -white  conflict  In  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  Is  this: 

Great  trouble  threatens  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and,  as  a  great  power,  we  cannot 
Ignore  it.  A  prolonged  racial  war  is  likely  to 
become  an  ideological  struggle,  radicaliz- 
ing even  the  moderate  African  leaders  and 
drawing  In  the  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  forces 
already  nibbling  on  the  edges  of  the  crisis. 

An  American  effort  could  fall  to  prevent 
the  holocaust;  It  Is  never  easy  to  preach  the 
cause  of  moderation  In  the  midst  of  what  Is 
clearly  a  revolution.  But  there  Is  also  the 
chance  that  greater  political  Involvement 
by  the  United  States — not  sending  troops, 
you  understand — might  Just  be  the  added 
factor  that  swings  the  situation  in  a  favor- 
able direction. 

That's  the  argument — as  appealing  now  In 
southern  Africa  as  it  was  16  years  ago  in 
Indochina.  And  once  again.  It  rests  on  a 
fateful  assumption — so  easy  for  officials  of 
a  new  administration  to  accept.  It  Is  that 
America  can  manage  the  world  better  than 
any  other  nation  and  that  the  administration 
now  in  power  can  achieve  what  its  predeces- 
sor did  not  even  dare  attempt. 

It  was  that  same  fatal  hubris — the  sin  of 
pride  which  David  Halberstam  described  In 
The  Best  and  the  Brightest — that  chilled 
the  atmosphere  at  our  luncheon  and  made 
one  want  to  cry  out,  "Oh,  no,  not  that 
again!" 

Instead,  I  Just  asked  how  the  United 
States  had  acquired  this  "moral  and  histor- 
ical responsibility  for  the  future  of  southern 
Africa. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  our  government 
barely  felt  the  need  of  an  African  policy.  We 
were  busy  "winning  hearts  and  minds"  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  the  highlands  of  Vietnam, 
as  Lyndon  Johnson  liked  to  say.  But  Just  as 
the  rout  of  the  French  led  us  Into  Vietnam, 
so  the  abandonment  of  Angola  by  the  Portu- 
guese turned  our  attention  to  Africa. 

After  Angola,  Henry  Kissinger  quickly 
Improvised  an  American  policy  for  Africa, 
pledging  us  to  majority  rule  for  the  blacks, 
but  letting  Great  Britain  take  the  lead  In 
the  ticklish  Rhodeslan  negotiation. 

In  the  few  weeks  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, three  things  have  happened:  The 
United  States  has  embraced  even  more  closely 
the  alms  of  the  African  leaders.  The  British 
initiative  has  been  rebuffed  by  Ian  Smith's 
white  minority  government.  And  the  vio- 
lence on  both  sides  has  Increased. 

To  any  prudent  person,  that  would  dictate 
a  posture  of  great  caution.  But  Andrew 
Young — the  brilliant  man  who  has  been 
tragically  miscast  as  the  American  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations — is  the  opposite  of 
cautious. 

He  returned  from  his  visit  to  Africa  saying 
It  had  been  beastly  of  Kissinger  to  let  the 
poor  old  British  stew  with  that  Rhodeslan 
problem.  He  announced,  as  If  It  were  the 
cause  for  celebration,  that  his  friends  In 
Africa  were  eager  as  all  get-out  for  the  United 
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states  to  take  over  their  case.  Meantime,  the 
British  have  been  warning.  Smith's  game  Is 
to  Inveigle  the  United  States  Into  backing  his 
doomed  cause. 

When  both  sides  are  so  eager  to  Involve  us 
as  their  champion,  one  would  like  to  hear 
American  officials  talking  coolly — even 
skeptically — about  adding  this  tragic  con- 
flict to  our  list  of  world  responsibilities.  In- 
stead, there  is  an  Inexplicable  eagerness  for 
Involvement. 

One  has  the  sense  of  having  lived  through 
this  before  and  of  paying  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure and  political  bitterness  for  that  mis- 
directed, mors.Ustlc  urge  to  determine  the 
future  of  the  whole  globe. 

It  seems  our  fate  to  be  led  by  men  who 
know  our  "moral  and  historical  responsibil- 
ity" better  than  they  know  the  folly  of  our 
human  vanity. 


ATTITUDE     AND     PUBLIC     STATE- 
MENTS OF  MR.  PAUL  WARNKE 


HON.  DAN  MARIOTT 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  attitude  and  public  statements  of  Mr. 
Paul  Warnke,  I  strongly  feel  that  he 
should  be  disqualified  as  the  nominee  for 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  whose  major  respon- 
sibility is  chief  negotiator  in  strategic 
arms  limitations  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  position  is  too  important  to 
the  national  security  to  trust  it  to  one 
who  has  an  erroneous  belief  that  stra- 
tegic superiority  is  unimportant. 

From  all  I  can  learn,  Mr.  Warnke 
would  be  better  qualified  to  head  the 
Peace  Corps. 

He  leans  toward  unilateral  disarma- 
ment despite  the  arms  buildup  carried 
on  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  recommends 
against  the  B-1  bomber,  Trident  subma- 
rine, MX  missile,  and  cruise  missile,  and 
favors  reducing  the  national  defense 
budget,  in  a  belief  that  strategic  superior- 
ity is  meaningless. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  men 
in  high  public  office  cannot  see  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  1967 
we  have  frozen  our  ICBM  force  to  1,054 
and  our  SLBM  force  to  656,  while  the 
Soviets  have  expanded  to  1,603  and  725 
respectively.  The  fact  that  they  are 
hardening  their  silos,  dispersing  their  in- 
dustries, developing  and  deploying  mobile 
missile  launchers,  improving  ABM  tech- 
nology, and  making  an  all-out  effort  to- 
ward a  massive  civil  defense  program 
should  leave  little  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
about  their  real  intentions. 

We  need  a  man  in  this  important  posi- 
tion who  comprehends  the  long-range 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  can 
deal  with  them  from  a  position  of 
strength.  We  need  a  man  who  will  not 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  lull  us  into 
complacency  while  they  prepare  to  de- 
stroy us.  Brezhnev  himself  declared  on 
August  22,  1973: 

Peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  the  struggle  of  the  two  world  powers. 
The  struggle  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  between  world  socialism  and  Im- 
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perlalism,  will  be  waged  right  up  to  the  com- 
plete and  final  victory  of  communism  on  a 
world  scale. 

In  a  recent  interview  I  had  with  Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky,  he  stated: 

Falling  for  the  Russians'  program  of  dis- 
armament would  only  cause  us  all  to  meet 
someday  in  a  Russian  concentration  camp. 

I  believe  George  Washington  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said : 

There  Is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weak- 
ness, if  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we  must 
be  able  to  repel  It;  If  we  desire  to  secure 
peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

Based  upon  the  facts  as  they  are,  the 
past  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Salt  I  agreements,  and  good  common- 
sense,  I  stand  firm  in  response  to  my  du- 
ties and  obligations  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  sworn  to 
work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  counrty,  and  therefore  I  must 
voice  strong  opposition  against  the  nom- 
ination of  Paul  Warnke. 


BULGARIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  fact  that  today  marks  the  99th  anni- 
versary of  Bulgarian  independence.  This 
independence  came  to  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple before  the  present  Communist  gov- 
ernment was  imposed  upon  them.  This 
day  commemorates  the  successful  revolt 
by  the  Bulgarians  against  the  Turks,  who 
had  dominated  their  land  for  centuries. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  Bulgarian  history 
is  that  the  independence  achieved  in  1878 
was  aided  by  the  Russian  armies  who 
helped  free  the  country  from  Turkish 
occupation.  However,  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  Bulgaria  was  invaded  by 
Soviet  military  forces  who  imposed  a 
Communist  government  over  the  people. 

Like  the  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  Bulgarian  people  are 
deprived  of  their  tasic  freedoms.  In  fact, 
their  country  has  been  described  as  the 
most  Stalinistic  regime  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. But  I  predict  that  the  forces  which 
are  producing  dissident  movements 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  will  also  de- 
velop in  Bulgaria. 

If  ever  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
by  secret  ballot  for  their  choice  of  po- 
litical leadership,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Bulgarian  people  would  opt  for  a 
government  of  their  choice,  and  not  the 
Communist  regime  that  presently  rules 
them. 

Bulgaria  is  a  beautiful  country  and  its 
people  have  demonstrated  great  courage, 
strength,  and  fortitude  throughout  their 
history.  Like  other  peoples  under  com- 
munism, they  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  true  democracy  will  be  restored  to 
their  land. 
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The  fiscal  program  neglects  freedom  and 
efficiency,  also,  by  protecting  the  bureaucracy 
and  future  budgets  from  reductions  that 
would  increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
society  uses  resources  and  the  freedom  of 
Individuals  to  decide  on  how  they  wish  to 
spend  their  Incomes.  The  long-run  thrust  of 
the  Carter  program  Is  to  balance  the  govern- 
ment budget  only,  if  at  all,  by  increasing  tax 
rates  through  Inflation,  not  by  reducing  the 
growth  of  public  outlays  or  the  relative  size 
of  government. 

In  three  respects,  the  fiscal  program  is  a 
strong  reminder  of  some  past  policies.  First, 
once  again,  we  are  to  know  the  arrogance  of 
fine  timing.  Second,  we  are  offered  another 
piece  of  legislation  designed  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Third,  we  return  to  the  failed  policy  of 
"priorities"  that  promises  lower  unemploy- 
ment now  and  less  inflation  later  but  pro- 
duces Instead  a  temporary  gain  In  emplov- 
ment  followed  by  more  Inflation  and  more 
unemployment  later.  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
short-  and  long-term  effects  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  In  txim  and  to  offer  an 
alternative. 

THE  SHOHT-TEBM  PROBLEM 

The  fiscal  program  is  based  on  two  errors. 
One  is  Judgmental;  the  other  is  a  conceptual 
error  with  several  facts.  Let  me  dispose  of  the 
Judgmental  issue  quickly  since  It  Is  rapidly 
becoming  clear  that  the  much  discussed  slow- 
down In  the  economy  was  misinterpreted  by 
Keyneslans  eager  to  believe  that,  because 
government  spending  In  the  third  quarter 
fell  below  projections,  the  economy  paused. 
If  we  look  at  the  quarterly  rates  of  change 
of  gross  national  product  In  1976,  the  ex- 
pansion reaches  a  peak  rate  of  change  In  the 
first  quarter,  then  slows  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  growth  of  final  sales  shows  exactly 
the  opposite  pattern.  Rates  of  change  of  final 
sales  In  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power 
are  lowest  in  the  first  quarter  and  highest  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  difference  between 
the  two  series  Is  entirely  the  result  of  busi- 
ness decisions  to  first  build  and  then  reduce 
Inventories. 

There  Is  a  simple,  plausible  explanation  of 
the  pattern  of  Inventory  change.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1976,  the  belief  was  widespread 
that  the  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  produce  enough  stimulus  to  as- 
sist in  the  election  of  Gerald  Ford.  Excessive 
fiscal  or  monetary  stimulus  In  election  years 
In  part  of  the  pattern  known  as  the  political 
business  cycle.  Election  year  1964  brought  a 
tax  cut.  Elections  in  1968  and  1972  brought 
a  mixture  of  expansive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Election  year  1976  was  widely  ex- 
pected to  bring  more  of  the  same. 

In  the  first  months  of  1976,  businesses 
built  inventories  in  anticipation  of  rapidly 
rising  sales  and  the  higher  rates  of  inflation 
they  expected  to  follow.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  anticipations  of  another  politi- 
cal business  cycle  were  confirmed.  The  time 
for  stimulus  that  would  benefit  the  Incum- 
bents passed.  Vetos  of  spending  programs 
made  the  headlines.  Inventories  were 
brought  Into  closer  relation  to  sales. 

This  Interpretation  of  1976  suggests  that 
additional  stimulus  Is  neither  required  nor 
desirable.  The  economy  does  not  require  a 
fiscal  program  to  stimulate  spending  and 
create  Jobs.  The  weakness  of  the  economy 
was  overstated  during  the  election  campaign; 
current  strength  Is  misjudged. 

Errors  in  forecasting  are  not  so  rare  that 
we  should  dwell  on  them.  Two  percentage 
points  or  more  is  about  the  average  error  In 
quarterly  forecasts  of  the  rate  of  change  of 
real  GNP  and  the  price  level  in  recent  years. 
The  more  serious  problem  arises  from  the 
type  of  action  proposed.  The  fiscal  program 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  belief  that  econo- 
mists can  achieve  more  output  now  with- 
out increasing  the  rate  of  inflation.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  timing  the  injections  of  stlm- 
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ulus  and  restraint  so  as  to  bring  idle  re- 
sources Into  use.  The  critical  underlying  as- 
sumption Is  that,  bottlenecks  aside,  larger 
supplies  of  output  can  be  produced  without 
raising  the  rate  of  price  change.  Even  avid 
proponents  of  additional  stimulus  recognize 
that  the  stimulus  must  be  reduced  when  the 
economy  approaches  full  employment.  We 
have  returned  to  fine  tuning. 

Instead  of  general  poUcles  that  provide 
relatively  clear  Indications  of  the  thrvist  to 
be  exerted  by  government  programs,  private 
decision  makers  face  increased  uncertainty. 
To  make  plans,  they  must  guess  at  the  type 
of  tax  structure  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
ductions In  unemployment  insurance  taxes 
or  Increases  In  Investment  tax  credits  will 
remain  in  effect.  To  estimate  futxire  sales, 
they  must  guess  at  the  size  and  duration  of 
the  effect  of  the  rebate. 

Behind  the  fiscal  package  lies  the  belief 
that  economists  can  predict  the  effect  of 
various  mixes  of  stimuli  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  provide  a  choice  to  policymakers. 
The  alternative  of  providing  a  more  stable 
fiscal  environment  Is  rejected.  This,  too.  Is  a 
return  to  fine  tuning.  I  do  not  know  any  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief  that  economists 
can  predict  the  short-term  aggregate  effects 
of  specific  tax  cuts  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  Justify  the  policies  that  are  now  proposed. 

LONG-TERM    EFFECTS 


Choice  of  a  one-time  rebate  instead  of 
general  tax  reduction  Is  a  way  of  maintain- 
ing future  tax  collections.  President  Carter 
has  promised  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  permanent  tax  reduction 
would  permit  that  promise  to  be  kept  only 
If  the  growth  of  government  falls  or  the  rate 
of  Inflation  rises.  Speculation  on  whether 
the  administration  can  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  1981  generally  Ignores  the 
effects  of  Inflation.  Since  the  tax  system  Is 
not  Indexed,  a  balanced  budget  can  be 
achieved  by  allowing  inflation  to  rise. 

In  Five  Year  Budget  Projections:  Fiscal 
Years  1978-82.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  shows  the  extent  to  which  inflation  Is 
required  to  balance  the  budget  In  1981  or 
1982.  Much  of  their  analysis  Is  based  on  an 
explicit  assumption  that  the  unemplovment 
rate  can  be  brought  to  4%  by  1982  if  real 
growth  Is  maintained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5  >/2  7c  for  the  next  four  years.  The  policy  of 
vigorous  expansion  adds  to  Inflation  so  that 
by  1982,  the  Inflation  rate  Is  back  to  the  1976 
level. 

Many  economists  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment regard  the  projected  4%  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  achievable  only  temporarily  and 
at  the  cost  of  rising  inflation.  Several  care- 
ful studies  of  the  labor  force  show  that  after 
adjustment  for  demographic  changes,  the  full 
employment  rate  of  unemployment  Is  now 
about  5.5%  to  6%.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  developed  a  set  of  projections  based  on 
a  less  vigorous  expansion  that  reduces  Infla- 
tion. On  the  less  vigorous  expansion  path, 
unemployment  and  infiation  fall  to  5.5%  and 
4.6%  respectively  In  1982.  All  of  my  estimates 
start  from  these  budget  data. 

The  presumed  expansion  produces  10.4% 
nominal  GNP  growth  in  1977  and  9.8%  In 
1978.  Subsequently,  nominal  growth  is  steady 
at  8.6%,  with  4.0%  real  growth  and  inflation 
of  4.6  % .  No  effort  is  made  to  reduce  Inflation 
after  1979,  so  Inflation  raises  government 
revenue  by  pushing  households  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  Moreover,  owners  of  business 
firms  are  taxed  because  depreciation  of 
capital  is  tied  to  historic  cost.  The  replace- 
ment cost  of  capital  rises  with  Inflation,  but 
depreciation  does  not,  so  reported  profits  are 
overstated  by  the  difference  between  replace- 
ment cost  and  the  book  value  of  capital.  Cor- 
porate taxes  are  Increased  In  this  way.  As  one 
of  my  former  students  Hal  Hong  points  out, 
the  government  continues  to  collect  tax  reve- 
nues from  firms  even  If  Inflation  ends  tomor- 
row. Of  course,  owners  of  capital  have  taken 
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the  loss  in  the  stock  market,  and  new  owners 
of  capital  intensive  firms  pay  a  price  that 
reflects  the  estimated  after  tax  revenues. 

The  effects  of  Inflation  on  tax  payers  re- 
main in  a  fully  anticipated  Infiation.  To 
these,  we  must  add  the  effect*  of  unantici- 
pated Infiation.  Uaanticlpated  Inflation  taxes 
owners  nominal  wealth.  These  effects  are 
more  frequently  discussed  by  economists,  but 
they  are  much  smaller  than  the  effects  of 
anticipated  inflation  on  tax  payments. 

The  4.7%  inflation  assumed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  adds  $24  billion  to 
Federal  tax  revenues  in  1978  and  transfers 
$150  bllUon  In  1982.  For  the  five  year  period 
1977-82  the  cumulative  increase  In  tax  pay- 
ments from  Inflation  is  $408  billion.  These 
sums  are  obtained  using  an  average  marginal 
tax  rate  of  25%  and  the  estimated  charge 
In  real  Income,  obtained  from  the  CBO,  to 
compute  the  tax  revenues  that  would  be  col- 
lected if  Inflation  ended  in  1977. 

The  $408  billion  tax  revenue  from  inflation 
Is  16%  of  total  tax  collections  in  the  five  year 
period.  The  tax  revenues  from  Inflation  per- 
mit the  government  to  balance  the  budget 
and  to  increase  the  share  of  GNP  collected 
in  taxes.  On  the  CBO  assumptions.  Federal 
tax  collections  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  in- 
crease by  more  than  two  percentage  points 
as  we  move  toward  full  employment  in  1982. 

An  estimate  of  the  contribution  of  infla- 
tion to  reducing  the  budget  deficit  requires 
an  adjustment  of  government  outlays.  Out- 
lays Increase  with  Infiation  by  less  than 
taxes.  The  response  of  outlays  to  inflation 
computed  from  CBO  projections,  is  more 
variable  from  year  to  year  than  the  response 
of  taxes,  so  I  used  the  computed  response  for 
each  year  Instead  of  the  average  response  for 
the  five  year  period. 

The  cumulated  deficit  for  the  five  years 
1978  to  1982  is  $162  billion  at  zero  rate  of 
Inflation  and  $45  billion  on  the  CBO  assump- 
tions. Infiation  reduces  the  budget  deficit 
by  more  than  $100  billion  in  five  years.  This 
is  a  crude  but,  I  belie /e,  useful  measure  of 
the  net  transfer  from  private  to  public  uses 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  Inflation  on 
tax  payments. 

The  calculations  leave  out  many  adjust- 
ments. Interest  on  the  public  debt  would  be 
changed  by  the  larger  deficits  and  by  the 
lower  Interest  rates  resulting  from  an  end  to 
inflation.  My  calculations  have  used  average 
effects  instead  of  the  more  accurate  calcula- 
tions that  recognize  the  different  effects  on 
social  security  taxes,  excises,  and  personal 
and  corporate  taxes.  Lower  Inflation  would 
also  change  the  real  returns  to  capital  by 
reducing  the  tax  on  existing  capital,  thereby 
changing  the  composition  of  output,  the 
size  ol  capital  gains  and  capital  gains  taxes, 
and  the  like.  Adjustments  to  steady  infla- 
tion by  investors  and  consumers  would  undo 
many  of  the  adjustments  that  have  been 
made,  for  example  reducing  Investment  in 
land  or  gold  stocks  relative  to  investment 
in  depreciable  capital.  All  of  these,  and  many 
other,  effects  on  taxes,  spending  and  output 
are  Ignored. 

We  cannot  hope  to  end  Inflation  by  3978 
and  remain  on  a  path  toward  full  employ- 
ment. The  first  effects  of  the  sharp  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion  will  cause 
revision  of  plans.  Those  who  accumulated 
Inventories  or  planned  production  or  spend- 
ing on  the  assumption  of  sustained  Inflation 
must  adjust  planning  to  the  new  environ- 
ment. Unemployment  will  increase  and  the 
growth  of  output  and  perhaps  output  will 
at  first  fall.  Gradually,  It  will  return  to  its 
growth  path  at  a  lower  average  rate  of  in- 
flation, but  government  payments  for  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation  will 
be  larger  and  tax  collections  smaller.  The 
actual  deficit  would  be  much  larger  than  the 
$162  billion  if  there  Is  an  attempt  to  end 
inflation  suddenly.  The  $162  bilUon  is  an 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  Inflation  on  govern- 
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ment  revenues  and  outlays,  not  a  projection 
of  the  effect  on  the  deflcit  of  an  end  to 
inflation. 

In  the  past  several  years,  we  have  seen 
that  the  economy  can  recover  while  Inflation 
is  ended  gradually.  A  policy  of  reducing  the 
growth  rate  of  money  by  stages  has  brought 
a  recovery  from  recession,  expansion,  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment  and  in  Inflation.  Con- 
tinuation of  gradualism.  I  believe,  can  bring 
Inflation  to  an  end  by  the  early  1980's.  De- 
spite growing  evidence  that  the  policy  of 
reducing  Inflation  has  ended,  I  assume  the 
policy  continues,  specifically  that  rates  of 
inflation  fall  by  approximately  1%  per  year 
to  reach  zero  in  1982.  Real  growth  Is  kept 
at  the  CBO's  less  vigorous  expansion  path. 
The  gradual  reduction  of  Inflation  may 
change  the  yearly  numbers,  but  any  early 
reductions  would  be  offset  by  later  increases. 

The  projected  budget  deflcit  falls  from  $4« 
billion  In  1978  to  $5  billion  in  1982.  Tax 
collections  in  1982  are  $518  billion,  about 
$100  billion  lower  than  under  CBO  projec- 
tions, and  outlays  are  lower  by  $65  billion. 
The  budget  is  near  balance  with  full  em- 
ployment and  no  inflation.  The  table  below 
compares  the  budget  position  and  GNP  re- 
sulting from  my  assumptions  to  the  CBO 
estimates. 

IHFUTION,  TAXES  AND  THE  DEFICIT 


Growth 

of  GNP 

(in 

per 


In  current  dollars 


My  assumptions 


CBO  assumptions 


Year  cent)  GfilP  Taxes  Deficit  GNP  Taxes  Deficit 

1977..  10.4  1,884  362  -50.6  1,884  362  -50.6 

J978..  8.8  2,050  400  -46.0  2,075  405  -46.0 

1979..  6.6  2,186  436  -34.0  2.259  454  -29.0 

1980..  5.6  2,308  466  -26.0  2,467  505  -14.0 

1981..  4.6  2,414  494  -14.0  2.573  562  +iaO 

1982..  4.0  2,511  518  -5.0  2,909  621  -1-34.0 


My  proposed  budget  has  very  different 
consequences  from  the  CBO  budget.  The 
share  of  GNP  taken  in  taxes  by  the  Feieral 
government  is  reduced  from  21.4%  to  20.6%. 
Much  of  the  reduction  is  the  result  of  a  small 
deficit  Instead  of  a  budget  surplus,  but  this 
Is  misleading.  I  have  made  no  provision  for 
the  reduction  in  Interest  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt  that  would  result  from  the 
removal  of  infiation  premiums  in  interest 
rates.  Average  Interest  rates  on  the  out- 
standing debt  In  1982  would  fall  from  the 
7%  projected  by  the  CBO  to  3  or  3'/2%.  so 
after  allowing  for  the  larger  deficits,  there  is 
a  reduction  of  $15  billion  or  more  in  outlays. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  much 
reliance  to  any  of  the  estimates  or  projections 
five  or  six  years  ahead.  The  estimates  show 
that  a  balanced  budget,  a  smaller  share  of 
GNP  absorbed  by  government  and  an  end 
to  inflation  are  feasible  and  compatible 
goals.  By  1978,  the  projected  budget  deficits 
can  be  financed  with  a  rate  of  increase  in 
the  monetary  base  that  is  consistent  with 
slower  inflation  and  no  further  Increas? 
In  the  ratio  of  government  debt  to  base 
money.  No  later  than  1980,  the  financing  of 
the  deficit  permits  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
slow  money  growth  and  reduce  outstand- 
ing public  debt  to  make  room  for  additional 
financing  ol  housing  and  private  capita* 
formation. 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  difficulties  I  find  in  the  administra- 
tion's program  do  not  lie  as  much  with  the 
Inaccuracies  of  the  projections  as  in  the  re- 
quirements on  government.  All  of  the  projec- 
tions assume  that  Congress  holds  spending 
to  levels  no  higher  than  the  projections. 
These  allow  for  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams, but  permit  no  additions.  Every  new 
program  must  be  matched  by  a  reduction  in 
an  existing  program. 
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Does  anyone  believe  that  Congress  or  the 
administration  will  behave  in  this  way?  Tlie 
$50  bUlion  deflcit  for  fiscal  1977  had  been 
increased  to  $70  billion  by  January  and  will 
be  increased  further.  A  deficit  of  more  than 
$75  bUllon  for  fiscal  1977  seems  likely,  and 
the  new  administration  and  the  new  Con- 
gress have  only  begun  to  search  out  new  ways 
of  spending.  The  Increase  In  fuel  costs  is 
seen  as  an  opportunity  to  grant  additional 
relief  to  families  that  pay  more  for  heating. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  proposals  for 
additional  stimulus  for  the  economy  on  the 
grounds  that  higher  spending  on  utilities 
must  be  offset  to  cushion  the  shock  to  em- 
ployment. Apparently,  those  who  receive  the 
additional  payment  for  food  or  fuel  are  ex- 
pected to  withhold  their  receipts  from  the 
spending  stream,  so  government  must  cor- 
rect their  behavior. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  obvious  reasons 
why  this  argument  Is  wrong.  Even  If  It  were 
correct.  It  Is  fine  tuning  with  a  vengeance. 
Every  shift  In  spending  brings  a  new  pro- 
gram or  an  addition  to  an  old  program.  The 
government  takes  responsibility  for  smooth- 
ing out  the  ripples  in  economic  life  disre- 
garding that  their  forecasts  of  the  ripples  are 
subject  to  large  errors  and  that  their  actions 
create  uncertainties  about  the  future  that 
are  at  times  as  disturbing  and  unsettling  to 
the  economy  as  the  rippies  they  attempt  to 
smooth. 

We  need  not  continue  to  restrict  freedom 
and  reduce  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  full 
employment.  There  is  an  alternative  path  to 
full  employment  that  uses  our  resources,  in- 
creases freedom  and  encourages  efficiency. 

Infiation,  restrictions,  prohibitions  and 
regulations  not  only  reduce  the  return  to 
capital  and  labor  and  discourage  investment, 
but  they  transfer  resources  to  less  productive 
uses.  If  we  reduce  the  army  of  regulators  to 
a  brigade  or  platoon,  we  raise  productivity 
by  transferring  resources  from  less  efficient 
to  more  efficient  actirttles.  Those  engaged  in 
negotiation  over  the  rules  and  their  applica- 
tion are  directed  to  more  productive  tasks. 
Productivity  Increases  and  saving  is  attracted 
from  the  many  other  places  in  the  world 
where  restrictions,  disincentives,  and  regula- 
tions lower  the  rate  of  investment  in  new 
and  more  productive  facilities. 

Many  countries  have  followed  the  path  we 
have  followed.  They,  too,  restrict  freedom  and 
efficiency  In  the  use  of  resources,  limit  re- 
turns to  Investment,  and  create  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  By  Increasing  freedom  and 
encouraging  efficiency,  we  can  raise  our 
standard  of  living  and  develop  opportunities 
for  employment  at  higher  real  earnings  and 
with  more  freedom  to  decide  how  we  spend 
our  incomes. 

This  Is  a  long-term  program,  for  improving 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  use  resources 
and  improving  the  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy. Unemployment  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  current  problem  that  we  must  solve 
sooner  than  my  proposals  permit.  If  this  is 
correct,  we  must  recognize  that  much  of  our 
long-term  unemployment  is  the  result  of 
past  policies  particularly  the  minimum  wage 
law  and  restrictions  on  entry  into  profes- 
sions and  occupations  written  into  local  and 
national  laws.  Pew  actions  would  have  more 
effect  on  long-term  unemployment  of  teen- 
agers than  the  removal  of  minimum  wage 
laws  and  other  barriers  to  entering  the  labor 
market. 

Ending  Inflation,  Increasing  employment, 
reducing  the  biirden  of  a  large  government, 
increasing  efficiency  and  encouraging  freedom 
are  compatible  goals  that  can  be  achieved 
by  this  administration,  if  they  avoid  three 
temptations:  to  fine  tune  the  economy,  to 
preserve  and  nurture  the  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy, and  to  believe  that  they  can  choose 
to  increase  employment  now  and  reduce  in- 
flation later. 
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PEANUT  PROGRAM 


March  3,  1977 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BRqWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  ^JTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 
Calif  jmia 


and 


Mr.     BROWN     of 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  noti  ( 
support  for  the  disapprova    . 
regarding  the  ERDA  biomedical 
vironmental  research  budget    ^ 
grams.  In  the  Environment 
Division  of  ERDA,  are  as  _ 
our  Nation's  goal  of  meetinj; 
needs  as  are  the  development 
fields,  or  the  opening  of  coal 
cannot    move   confidently    a|head 
energy   source   development 
understand   the   health   and 
effects  of  what  we  are  doing.  I ' 
forward  blindly  we  are  likely 
expensive   and   delaying 
quiring  major  retrofit  or  redesign 
ergy    systems,    to    meet 
constraints  we  could  have 

vance.  The  investment  in 

environmental  effects  will  be 

many  times  In  avoiding  thes< 

One  important  emphasis  of 

grams  in  the  Environment     

Division  has  been  epidemiolog  cal 
related  to  energy  use.  It  ha^ 
creasingly  clear  in  recent 
great  many  of  our  public  h^lth 
lems  are  related  to  pollutants 
vironment.  Because  these  hejalth 
lems  appear  slowly,  and  often 
synergistic  patterns,  they  are 
possible  to  detect  by  conver 
dividual  diagnosis.  Instead,  ..  ,  „ 
and  sophisticated  epidemiolo^cal 
toring    systems    will    provide 
warning.  I  commend  the  ERDj  l 
Administrator  for  perceiving 
and  I  am  glad  my  colleagues 
propriations  Subcommittee 
as  well. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of 
provide   strong   budgetary   „, 
areas  of  new  and  expanding 

ERDA'S  Environment  and 

sion  certainly  falls  in  that  clas ! 
authorizing  subcommittee  for 
gram,  the  Subcommittee  on  t 
emnt  and  Atmosphere  which 
leged    to   chair,    will   pay    ca^-eful 
detailed  attention  to  this 
tion.   We  also  want   to   w 
cooperation  with  our  Appropriition 
committee  colleagues  on  bot^ 
and  related  budget  oversight, 
we  want,  indeed,  to  work  clcisely 
OMB  and  the  executive  branch 
ing  problems  and  budgetary 
We  recognize  the  budgetary  e^^. 
OMB  and  their  ability,  sometimfc 
than  ours,  to  identify  at  an 
program    problems    and    ai 
budgetary  reductions  may  be 
due  to  difficulties  in  schedule; 
nization  of  new  efforts.  We 
to  ignore  these  problem  a.^. 
will  welcome  OMB's  "early  w 
difficulties,  so  that  we  can  ,.„. 
to  take  whatever  measures  are 
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OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  Alabama 
colleague  Bill  Dickinson  was  misquoted 
earlier  this  year  in  a  news  story  regard- 
ing the  peanut  program.  I  know  of  his 
strong  support  for  the  program  and  as 
a  matter  of  public  record  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  sub- 
stance of  a  correction  which  ran  in  the 
Dothan  Eagle  on  February  10: 

Dickinson  Issues  Peanut  Statement 
Editors  Note:  The  loUowlng  statement 
was  sent  to  The  Eagle  by  Cong,  W.  L.  "Bill" 
Dickinson  and  Is  self-explanatory.  The  Eagle 
Is  using  the  statement  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Dickinson's  request: 

Recently  I  gave  a  Washington  reporter  for 
The  Eagle  two  Interviews  in  one— her  first 
interview  and  her  last.  Because  from  that 
interview  came  a  distorted  and  misleading 
news  story  about  peanuts  which  appeared 
In  The  Eagle. 

For  several  years  I  have  worked  closely 
with  Dick  Maloy,  Ken  Daleckl  and  Peter 
Sleeper,  Washington  reporters  for  The  Eagle. 
They  have  consistently  reported  fairly  and 
quoted  me  correctly.  Unfortunately,  the 
newest  reporter  for  the  Washington  Bureau 
Is  Judy  Burke,  a  Washington,  D.C.  native. 
who  evidently  has  trouble  understanding 
"Southern"  talk. 

I  would  nke  to  correct  that  report  In 
which  I  was  misquoted  and  quoted  out  of 
context — to  set  the  record  straight. 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  The  Eagle  know. 
I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
peanut  program  and  have  worked  hard  In 
the  Congress  to  keep  and  improve  the  pea- 
nut program.  I  will  always  continue  to  do  so. 
However,  in  the  Interview  lasting  over  30 
minutes  the  only  quotes  Ms.  Burke  used  were 
misleading,  out  of  context,  and  In  several 
Instances  misquoted.  Thus,  the  news  story 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  peanut  program.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

For  Instance,  I  said  "If  the  fanner  can't 
make  It  growing  peanuts  (without  price  sup- 
ports) he  would  have  to  grow  something 
else,"  Ms.  Burke  quoted  me  as  saying  "If  he 
(the  farmer)  can't  hack  It,  let  him  go  some- 
where else."  There  Is  a  big  difference  In  tone 
and  Intent  of  these  two  statements. 

The  fact  is,  we  in  the  Congress  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  new  Carter 
Administration  relative  to  the  peanut  pro- 
gram and  I  explained  this  to  the  reporter. 
"We  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen  " 
I  told  her.  ' 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  quoted  right  In 
one  Instance,  however.  I  said  if  the  program 
should  be  discontinued,  it  should  not  be  done 
"precipitously."  It  should  be  phased  out  over 
several  years  and  I  would  suggest  a  10  year 
period  to  give  the  farmers  time  to  wear  out 
their  farm  equipment  while  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  continue  to  plant  peanuts  or  to 
plant  something  else. 

She  also  quoted  me  correctly  as  saying 
■There's  got  to  be  some  stability,  some  assur- 
ance"  for   the  farmer.   Unfortunately,   that 
statement  was  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the 

Story. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  Interfere  with  a  re- 
porter doing  her  Job  or  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  a  free  press,  but  when  a  person  is 
misquoted  on  a  subject  as  Important  as  this 
by  a  new  reporter  who  has  little  knowledge 
of  the  peanut  program.  I  believe  It  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  everyone  Involved  to  clear 


up  any  misunderstanding  that  might  have 
occurred. 

The  peanut  farmers  of  my  Second  District 
know  that  I  have  consistently  supported  the 
peanut  program  and  I  have  repeatedly  fought 
attempts  to  destroy  the  program.  Many  of 
these  fights  came  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  wlU  continue  to  support  farm  policies 
that  are  In  the  best  interest  of  the  farmers 
of  my  district,  and  that  Includes  the  peanut 
program. 


WARNKE— A  DISTURBING 
NOMINATION 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
President's  stated  intention  to  have  Mr. 
Warnke  serve  as  chief  negotiator  In  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT— with  the  Soviet  Union  are  mat- 
ters presently  the  active  concern  of  the 
other  body.  Such  nominations  obviously 
are  not  subject  to  official  review  by  this 
House. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
citizen,  however,  I  am  impelled  to  ex- 
press strong  reservations  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's selection  for  these  assignments, 
which  are  of  the  highest  sensitivity  to 
the  long-term  national  security  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  seek  to  raise 
no  question  as  to  the  patriotism  of  this 
nominee.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  Mr. 
Warnke  is  an  earnest  individual  of  sub- 
stantial knowledge  and  talent.  In  view 
of  the  tenor  of  his  numerous  past  state- 
ments on  national  defense  matters, 
though,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  secure  as  to 
his  fitness  to  head  an  agency  having  as 
its  responsibility  the  relaxation  of  the  in- 
ternational arms  race  under  conditions 
within  the  limits  of  acceptable  risk.  Mr. 
Wamke's  apparent  view  of  the  param- 
eters of  acceptable  risk  in  the  face  of  the 
methodical  buildup  of  the  military  pow- 
er—nuclear and  conventional— of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  hardening  of  its 
ability  to  withstand  a  counterstrike  to 
any  aggressive  adventure  it  might  under- 
take, is  much  too  sanguine. 

A  rereading  of  Mr.  Wamke's  state- 
ments over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
cannot  do  other  than  confirm  an  im- 
pression that  he  regards  as  negotiable 
our  present  and  prospective  capacities  in 
a  number  of  weapons  systems  which  rep- 
resent, in  the  judgment  of  defense  strat- 
egists of  high  competence,  our  minimal 
prudent  margin  of  advantage — or  even 
maintenance  of  parity — vis-a-vis  the  So- 
viet arsenal. 

Most  Members  of  this  House  have  ac- 
cess to  a  large  body  of  ominous  evidence, 
open,  and  classified,  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  great  and  growing  threat  to 
our  national  security.  The  particularly 
intense  exposure  to  such  information 
which  we  have  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  is  even  more 
chilling. 
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To  have  a  disciple  of  the  unilateral 
concession  such  as  Mr.  Warnke  in  charge 
of  arms  limitation  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  time  would  be,  in 
my  deeply  felt  conviction,  a  serious  han- 
dicap to  the  United  States  in  bargaining 
of  the  most  momentous  order. 


SHALL  WE  RETURN  TO  THE 
DRAFT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
an  excellent  article  in  the  February  28, 
Air  Force  Times,  written  by  Ira  C.  Eaker, 
which  points  out  the  strength  of  the 
volunteer  army  concept  and  the  flaws  in 
the  arguments  of  those  who  say  we 
should  return  to  the  draft. 

In  his  piece,  "Shall  We  Return  to  the 
Draft?,"  Eaker  notes  that  "The  all- 
volunteer  system  must  be  maintained 
because  it  is  the  only  policy  compatible 
with  the  American  dedication  to  freedom 
of  individual  choice  of  a  career."  As  he 
says,  the  draft  "was  probably  unfair  to 
the  individual  and  therefore  not  a  viable 
solution  in  a  democratic  society." 

Eaker  makes  several  other  very  good 
points  in  his  column.  I  feel  they  merit 
the  closest,  most  careful  attention  of  all 
readers  of  the  Record.  The  article 
follows : 

Shall  We  Return  to  tme  Draft? 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

A  considerable  propaganda  compaign  is 
building  up  to  abandon  the  all-volunteer 
system  for  obtaining  our  needed  military 
manpower. 

The  all-volunteer  system  must  be  main- 
tained because  it  Is  the  only  policy  compati- 
ble with  the  American  dedication  to  freedom 
of  individual  choice  of  a  career. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  draft  because  It 
is  basically  Involuntary  servitude. 

We  abandoned  the  draft  because  we  be- 
latedly recognized,  in  the  stress  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  that  It  was  palpably  unfair  to 
the  Individual  and  therefore  not  a  viable 
solution  in  a  democratic  society. 

Why  should  we  tolerate  the  condition 
where  one  brother,  by  the  gamble  of  a  lot- 
tery, was  condemned  to  fight  in  Vienam  for 
$90  per  month  (an  E-l's  pay  in  the  mld- 
19608)  while  other  brothers  were  permitted 
to  go  into  Industry  at  $4  per  hour? 

Or  even  worse,  why  should  we  say  that  a 
man  who  elected  to  go  to  college,  or  to  en- 
list m  the  Reserve  forces,  should  not  have 
to  fight  in  an  unpopular  war  while  the  men 
who  could  not  qualify  for  college  or  who 
did  not  know  about  the  Reserve  deferment, 
must  Join  the  Army  and  go  to  Vietnam? 

But  there  are  other  weaknesses,  beside 
the  obvious  Inequity,  which  work  against 
the  return  to  the  draft  for  our  military 
manpower. 

A  one-,  or  even  two-year,  draft  does  not 
provide  the  skilled  manpower  now  required 
by  the  highly  technical  state  of  modern  arms. 
It  now  requiies  more  than  a  year  of  training 
to  produce  a  capable  combat  pilot,  missile 
operator,  radar  technician  or  maintenance 
mechanic  for  the  advanced  weapons  of  all 
services.  There  Is  no  point,  then,  in  giving 
them  this  expensive  training  only  to  lose 
them  Just  when  they  have  qualified  to  serve 
effectively. 
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Lately,  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  universal  service.  This  idea  provides  that 
every  citizen,  upon  reaching  18  years  of  age. 
should  devote  a  year  to  some  form  of  federal 
service,  either  military,  or  civil,  as  In  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  fallacy  In  that  suggestion 
Is  obvious.  Universal  military  service,  at  the 
time  Gen.  George  Marshall  proposed  It,  was  a 
viable  solution,  when  most  soldiers  cturled 
only  a  rifle. 

The  only  solution  to  military  manpower 
Is  to  find  two  million  men  and  women  who 
freely  elect  to  pursue  a  military  career.  The 
recent  reaction  to  the  television  program 
"Roots"  makes  It  quite  clear  that  o\ir 
countrymen  will  never  again  tolerate 
slavery,  military  or  otherwise. 

When  Congress,  three  years  ago,  aban- 
doned conscription  and  adopted  the  all- 
volunteer  system.  It  wisely  recognized  that 
pay  for  military  service  must  be  made  com- 
patible with  wages  In  clvU  life  for  similar 
skills.  At  the  same  time.  It  also  recognized 
that  the  military  career  had  such  disad- 
vantages as  long  periods  of  family  separation, 
physical  hazard  and  long  duty  hours.  To 
overcome  these  handicaps,  It  provides  fringe 
benefits,  such  as  hospitalization  for  depend- 
ents, post  exchanges,  commissaries,  retire- 
ment pay  and  educational  benefits. 

Under  these  conditions  the  ail-volunteer 
system  proved  adequate.  Now.  surprisingly 
and  Irrationally,  Congress  Is  cutting  down,  or 
threatening,  all  these  fringe  benefits.  The 
reaction,  as  could  have  been  expected.  Is 
that  the  all-volunteer  system  is  not  now 
providing  all  the  necessary  military  man- 
power. 

The  present  answer  is  not  conscription, 
which  our  people  will  never  again  tolerate, 
but  to  reinstate  the  pay  and  emoluments 
which  made  the  all-volunteer  system  Initially 
successful. 


FEDERAL  DISASTER  PROGRAMS 
ARE  INADEQUATE  FOR  CATTLE 
RANCHERS 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  existing  dis- 
aster programs  designed  to  provide  re- 
hef  for  cow-calf  operators  and  family 
dairy  operators  have  been  welcome,  but 
inadequate. 

In  the  last  few  years,  depressed  cattle 
prices  have  forced  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  herds,  including  the  number  of 
cows.  Culling  of  the  herds  continues  as 
a  result  of  prolonged  drought,  a  severe 
winter,  and  a  drastic  reduction  in  feed 
supplies,  water  and  other  resources. 

In  addition,  some  of  these  operators 
have  incurred  so  much  debt  that  it  is  im- 
po.s.sible  or  impractical  to  borrow  more 
funds. 

If  family-size  ranchers  and  farmers 
are  to  survive  under  such  dii-e  circum- 
stances, they  need  assistance  in  order  to 
temporarily  reduce  their  herds  dtiring 
the  current  emergency,  and  then  rebuild 
their  herds,  bringing  them  back  into  pro- 
duction when  weather  and  market  con- 
ditions improve. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  compensa- 
tion for  culling  steers  or  bulls,  and  does 
not  apply  to  commercial  feeding  opera- 
tors and  speculators.  The  bill  is  designed 
for  the  survival  of  hard-pressed  small 
dairy  producers  and  cow-calf  operators 
by  providing  them  with  the  immediate 
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assistance  necessary  to  encourage  them 
to  stay  in  the  business  of  ranching  and 
farming. 

Without  this  assistance,  family-size 
dairy  producers  and  cow-calf  operators 
will  be  increasingly  forced  to  sell  out. 


WERNHER  VON  BRAUN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our 
century.  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  fascinating 
book  by  space  and  science  writer  Erik 
Eergaust.  The  painstakingly  researched 
biography  covers  von  Braun's  entire 
life — from  his  early  years  in  Germany, 
where  he  gave  birth  to  modem  rocketry 
to  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  and 
his  subsequent  stunning  space  achieve- 
ments. 

The  grandeur  of  Von  Braun's  place  in 
history  rests  upon  the  role  he  played 
against  great  odds,  in  making  only  a 
beginning  to  transform  a  fledgling 
myth— the  dream  of  flying  into  space— 
a  viable  and  respected  science. 

Author  Bergau.st  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  Von  Braun  as  a  friend, 
hunting  and  fishing  companion,  space 
business  associate — and  biographer. 
Thus,  he  has  been  able  to  present  a  dra- 
matic portrait  of  an  important  person- 
ality and  national  hero  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  bring  this  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

VoN  Braun's  Life  Examined 

'Wernher  von  Braun,"  by  Erik  Eergaust; 
National  Space  InsUtutlon;  Illustrated;  In- 
dex; 589  pages;  $13.95. 

Erik  Bergaust.  the  foxinder  and  first  editor 
of  MIs.sile  and  Rockets  magazine  and  the 
author  of  more  than  40  books,  writes  of  space 
technology  and  Its  history  with  the  polished 
insight  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  has 
devoted  most  of  his  career  to  that  single 
field.  He  also  brings  to  this  approved  biog- 
raphy some  25  years  of  close  friendship  with 
"the  father  of  modern  space  flight,"  provid- 
ing many  anecdotes  and  perceptive  observa- 
tions about  Von  Braun  that  probably  would 
be  missed  by  other  biographers.  Particularly 
absorbing  Is  the  detailed  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  V-2  rocket  In  Germany  be- 
fore and  during  World  War  U. 

Adolf  Hitler  witnessed  test  fij-lngs  of 
rockets  leading  up  to  the  V-2  on  March  23, 
1939,  at  the  Kummersdorf  artillery  range, 
south  of  Berlin.  On  that  day.  Von  Braun 
thoroughly  briefed  the  Fuhrer  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  V-2,  then  called  the  A-4,  and 
described  how  It  could  carry  a  one-ton  war- 
head 275  kilometers. 

The  possibilities  escaped  Hitler  at  that 
time  and  the  rocket  development  program 
crept  on,  hampered  by  a  low  budget.  Von 
Braun,  however,  kept  his  engineering  team 
doggedly  on  the  project. 

In  the  spring  of  1942,  the  flirst  V-2  soared 
up  from  the  Peenemunde  Rocket  Center  on 
the  Baltic  coast,  a  flight  which  In  view  of 
what  has  happened  since  then  ranks  with 
the  Wright  brothers  airplane  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C. 

Yet,  It  was  not  until  June,  1943  that  Hitler 
finally  ordered  the  V-2  Into  full-scale  pro- 
duction, with  a  high  national  priority. 

Within  nine  months,  factories  were  turn- 
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Gei  mail- 


ing out  300  v-2  rockets  a  _  , 
Sept.  8.  1944.  at  6:37  p.m.,  th^ 
V-2  weapon  was  flred  from  Ge 
Netherlands  toward  England, 
half  minutes  later,  the  46-foo 
carrying  2,000  pounds  of  TNT, 
great   devastation   on  Chlswl«^ 
outside  London. 

In  the  next  six  months,  untl 
machine  fell  apart,   1,115  V-2  l. 
fell  on  England.  Later,  Preside)  it 
wrote:    "It  seemed  likely  that, 
mans  had  succeeded  In  perre< 
these  new  weapons  six  mont 
they  did,  our  Invasion  of  Eurof  e 
proved  exceedingly  difficult 
slble." 

Von    Braun's    Incredible    „«. 
many  frustrations  and  vlctorl$ 
to  the  V-2  Incidents  en  route 
roles  In  bringing  about  the 
satellite,   the   first   man   on 
other  space  exploration  feats.  ^„.. 
tains  96  photos  and  Illustrations 
fits  from  a  detailed  Index. 

If  there  is  one  glaring  failure 
that  Bergaust  Is  too  close  to 
Bergaust  spoons  out  doting  a 
Von  Braun.  painting  him  as  an 
like  figure.  One  wonders  whethei 
leal  analysis  would  reveal 
the  space  pioneer  s  character 
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EQUITY  IN  SOCIAL  SECimiTY-  THE 
COURT  FORCES  THE  lISSUE 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FiJaSER 

OF    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  March  3, 


REPRESEl  fTATTVES 


gives 


fce 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
Supreme    Court    decision 
choice  but  to  undertake  aii 
examination  of  the  way  our 
curlty  system  entitles  men 
to  benefits.  The  Court  rulec 
age  survivors'  benefits  must  ,>.^ 
to  widowers  on  the  same  basi^ 
are  currently  available  to 
ther,  the  Court  noted  that 
classifications  have  been 
to  be  unconstitutional," 
men   should   be   entitled   to 
benefits  on  the  same  basis 
are  entitled  to  wives'  benefits 
Since  men  have  not  had  € 
to  such  derivative  benefits  ir 
eliminating   these    discrim 
tures  from  the  system  wUl  „ 
predicted  $500  mlHlon  in  the 
alone.  The  system  cannot  b 
additional  cost  at  a  time 
financial   strain   already 
future.  Consequently,  it  is  „. 
us  to  examine  alternatives 
preme  Court  decision  that 

nate  the  discriminatory 

act  without  such  an  onerous 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
league    Congresswoman    Ma 
and  I  introduced  H.R.  3247, 
In  Social  Security  for  Indiv, 
Families  Act.  Essentially,  oui 
"desexes"   social    security. 
Supreme  Court  decision,  it 

a  substantial  number  of 

instead,  redistributes  benefits 
The  alternative  we  propose 
In  line  with  yesterday's  Couit 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  reasoned  that  the  current  assump- 
tion inherent  In  the  system  that  women 
are  dependent  on  men  for  over  half  of 
their  support  is  not  consistent  with 
reality,  referring  to  it  as  an  "old  notion." 
The  effect  of  the  Court's  decision,  how- 
ever, Is  to  begin  assuming  dependency 
for  husbands  in  the  same  way  depend- 
ency is  now  assumed  for  wives.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  In  the  Interests  of  equity 
but,  as  Justice  Brennan  asserted,  the  no- 
tion is  "archaic."  Nonetheless,  the 
Court's  decision  leaves  us  with  a  system 
filled  with  dependency  entitlements, 
broadened  to  Include  widowers  and  hus- 
bands. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  broadens 
derivative  or  dependent  benefits.  Our 
proposal  eliminates  derivative  benefits 
for  spouses  by  providing  a  recordkeep- 
ing mechanism  that  will  give  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  adults  their  own  wage 
records  on  which  they  would  claim  their 
own  benefits. 

Under  our  proposal,  social  security 
records  would  be  based  on  wages  earned 
by  both  spouses.  If  only  one  spouse 
worked  in  employment  covered  by  social 
security,  both  spouses  would  be  credited 
with  an  equal  portion  of  that  wage.  If 
both  spouses  worked,  their  Incomes 
would  be  considered  jointly  and  each 
would  be  credited  with  an  equal  portion 
of  their  combined  wages.  This  crediting 
would  be  done  annually,  based  on  work 
and  marital  patterns  of  1  year.  Each 
spouse,  then,  would  have  his  or  her  own 
record  which  would  be  carried  through 
his  or  her  lifetime  and  would  be  built 
upon  as  that  person  marries,  divorces, 
works,  and  retires.  Individuals  would 
become  entitled  to  benefits  only  from 
their  own  records,  no  longer  depending 
on  the  wage  record  of  another  for  their 
social  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  our  proposal  is 
timely  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize it  as  an  idea  that  deserves 
thorough  examination. 
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a  privilege  to  American  consumers,  but 
as  a  right. 

There  are  many  factors  contributing 
to  the  high  incidence  of  consumer  fraud. 
Many  of  our  existing  systems  and  laws 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  fraudulent 
wheelers  and  dealers  who  victimize 
America's  consumers.  In  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  1976  issue  of  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  Donald  P.  Roths- 
child and  Bruce  C.  Throne  Illustrate  how 
the  media  and  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions significantly  contribute  to  the  per- 
petration of  consumer-oriented  fraud: 

The  hard-core  consixmer-lraud  offender 
knows  that  he  can  feed  upon  technologically 
induced  patterns  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion by  employing  advertising  techniques 
that  utilize  the  simplest  deceptive  devices, 
all  the  while  operating  under  the  media's 
air  of  legitimacy.  There  are  strong  indica- 
tions that  economic  "hard  times"  and  high 
unemployment  rates  also  contribute  to  an 
Increased  rate  of  crime.  Including  fraud  of- 
fenses .  .  .  recent  statistics  support  this 
.  .  .  the  chief  of  the  postal  Inspection  serv- 
ice, reporting  a  rise  in  the  Incidents  of  mail 
fraud  in  the  last  six  months  of  1974,  noted 
that  "one  major  reason  is  the  recession." 


CONSUMER  FRAUD  BILL 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  commerce  and  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  "economic  crimes," 
which,  though  they  might  be  subtle  and 
easily  disguised,  are  widespread,  com- 
monplace, and  insidious  in  their  effects. 
The  importance  of  such  legislation  is 
evident  at  a  time  when  consumer  aware- 
ness has  reached  a  peak,  at  a  time  when 
the  consumer  has  become  educated  and 
expects  quaUty  merchandise,  quality 
services  and  fair  standards  applied  in 
business  and  commercial  transactions.  It 
is  time  for  the  perpetrators  of  consumer 
fraud  to  be  checked  in  their  activities, 
and  for  the  principles  of  fair  trade  and 
practice  to  once  more  be  offered,  not  as 


With  economic  conditions  so  unfavor- 
able at  this  time.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
protect  Americans  from  further  eco- 
nomic victimization  at  the  hands  of 
greedy,  unscrupulous  businessmen  who, 
knowing  the  tight  money  situation, 
manipulate  the  public  to  further  their 
own  ends.  At  a  time  when  our  dollars 
can  buy  only  a  fraction  of  what  they 
used  to  buy,  it  Is  important  to  protect 
consumers  from  further  economic  impo- 
tence. I  believe  that  consumer  fraud  leg- 
islation is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  the  threats  of  mis- 
representation, chain  referrals,  pyramid 
bait-and-switch  schemes,  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising,  get-rlch-qulck 
schemes  and  other  commonplace  fraud- 
ulent business  practices.  There  are  seven 
unfair  business  practices  spelled  out  in 
thLs  legislation,  which,  if  checked,  would 
entitle  consumers  to  once  more  enjoy  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  "getting  their 
money's  worth": 

First.  Offering  or  advertising  goods  or 
services  for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not 
selling  them  as  so  offered  or  advertised, 
or  without  ability  to  supply  reasonably 
expected  public  demands  unless  the  offer 
or  advertisement  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously discloses  the  limitation; 

Second.  Making  false  or  misleading 
statements  regarding  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  goods  or  services  sold 
to  consumers; 

Third.  Making  a  statement  that  the 
goods  or  services  offered  have  an  origin, 
sponsorship,  use,  feature,  ingredient,  or 
performance  characteristic  which  they 
do  not  have; 

Fourth.  Accepting  consideration  for 
goods  or  services  and  failing  to  deliver 
the  goods  or  to  perform  the  promised 
services  or  failing  to  refund  deposits  and 
advance  payments  for  these  goods  and 
services ; 

Fifth.  Using  actual  or  threatened 
physical  force,  harassment,  or  mis- 
representation of  law  in  collecting  the 
purchase  price  of  consumer  goods  or 
services; 
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Sixth.  Making  a  statement  that  goods 
are  original  or  new  if  such  goods  are  de- 
teriorated, altered,  reconditioned,  re- 
claimed, used  or  second-hand;  or 

Seventh.  Making  any  false  or  mislead- 
ing statement  with  respect  to  the  rea- 
sons for,  existence  of,  or  amount  of  any 
price  reduction  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  any  goods  or  services. 

This  meaisure  permits  a  consumer  to 
cancel  any  contract  or  agreement  that 
arises  out  of  a  transaction  involving  un- 
fair consumer  practice  and  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  appropriate  U.S.  attorney, 
or  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
any  State,  as  parens  patriae  of  the  people 
of  that  State,  may  bring  action  in  the 
appropriate  Federal  or  State  court  to  en- 
join an  unfair  consumer  practice. 

In  order  to  deter  the  perpetrators  of 
consumer  fraud,  any  person  who  engages 
in  fraudulent  practices  would  be  fined 
no  more  than  $1  million  or  be  imprisoned 
for  no  more  than  1  year  or  both.  Such 
a  substantial  fine,  I  believe,  is  necessary 
to  check  the  spread  and  lower  the  in- 
cidence of  rampant  consumer  fraud 
practices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  fighting  economic  crime,  and  in  this 
extension  of  protection  for  all  consum- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
sumer Fraud  Bill  of  1977: 

H.R.— 
A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  prohibit 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  acTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may. be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Act". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who  is 
offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  household  purposes; 

(2)  "goods"  means  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, but  the  term  does  not  include  securi- 
ties or  interests  in  securities; 

(3)  "services"  mean  any  benefit  resulting 
from  the  labor,  skill,  or  time  of  another  per- 
son or  from  the  use  of  property  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  labor,  professional  service, 
transportation,  telephone,  mail,  or  other 
public  service,  electricity,  gas,  other  public 
utility  service,  banking,  accommodations  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  other  places,  admission 
to  exhibitions,  performances,  or  other  places, 
and  the  use  of  property  owned  by  another; 

(4)  "statement"  means  any  representation 
In  any  form  of  advertising,  any  oral  or  visual 
presentation,  or  any  other  representation, 
presentation,  or  conduct  which  is  communi- 
cated to  consumers; 

(5)  "supplier"  means  any  person  who  is  In 
the  busiress  of  making  goods  or  services 
available  to  consumers;  and 

(6)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following: 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not  selling 
them  as  so  offered  or  advertised,  or  without 
ability  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  public 
demands,  unless  the  offer  or  advertisement 
clearly  and  conspicuously  discloses  the  lim- 
itation; 

(B)  making  false  or  misleading  statements 
with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to  the  need  therefor;  the  need  for 
repair  or  replacement  thereof;  rights,  prlvl- 
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leges,  or  remedies.  In  connection  therewith; 
prior  ownership  thereof;  grade,  age,  quality, 
style,  standard,  or  model  thereof;  or  price  or 
quaUty  comparisons  with  similar  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale  to  consumers  by  the 
same  or  another  supplier; 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  a  consumer 
have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin,  safety  or 
performance  characteristics,  ingredients  or 
components,  uses,  features,  benefits,  or  quan- 
tities which  the  goods  or  services  do  not 
have; 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  and  failing  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services  as  promised  or  falling 
to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
rendered  in  absence  of  any  default  or  breach 
of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
making  such  deposits  or  advance  payments; 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physical 
force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or  mis- 
representation of  law  in  the  course  of  a  sale 
or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of  goods  or 
services  or  in  the  course  of  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
and  services  from  a  consumer; 

(F)  making  a  statement  that  goods  are 
original  or  new  if  such  goods  are  deterio- 
rated, altered,  reconditioned,  reclaimed,  used, 
or  second-hand;  or 

(O)  making  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  reasons  for,  ex- 
istence of,  or  amount  of,  any  price  reduction 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  any  goods  or 
services. 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Chapter  63  of  title  18,  TTnited 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1344.  Unfair  practices 

"Whoever,  in  connection  with  the  sale,  at- 
tempted sale,  or  distribution  of  goods  or 
services  to  a  consumer  or  in  connection  with 
the  collection  or  attempted  collection  of  the 
purchase  price  or  portion  thereof  of  goods 
or  services  by  the  use  of  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  transportation  or  communi- 
cation in  or  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  Including  the  use  of  the  mails, 
engages  in  an  unfa'j  consumer  practice,  a? 
defined  in  section  2(6)  of  the  Consumer 
Fraud  Act,  shall  be  fined  no  more  than 
$1,000,000  or  imprisoned  no  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  63  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
'  1344.  Unfair  consumer  practices.' . 

Sec.  4.  Any  contract  or  agreement  in  or 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
which  provides  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  which  results  from  a  transaction 
that  Involves  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
by  a  supplier  may  be  voided  by  the  af- 
fected consumer.  Any  person  who  induces  a 
consumer  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  or  in  furtherance  of  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  shall  be  liable  to 
such  consumer  in  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  damage  or  loss  suffered,  together 
with  the  costs  of  any  legal  action  required 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  Such 
amount  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  In  any  State  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the 
amount  in  controversy  An  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  within  three  years 
from  the  time  that  the  unfair  consumer 
practice  was  discovered  or  reasonably  should 
have  been  discovered. 

Sec.  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney, or  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or 
the  attorney  general  of  any  State  in  which  a 
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prohibited  act  or  practice  occurred  (as  pa- 
rens patriae  of  the  people  of  such  State,  after 
notifying  the  Attorney  General  ol  the  United 
States)  may,  upon  a  fir.ding  that  any  person 
is  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  which  constitutes  an  unfair  con- 
sumer practice,  bring  an  action  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  courc  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  the  appropriatr  State  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  to  enjoin  such  act  or 
practice.  Such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  actions  and  shall  provide  appro- 
priate relief.  Such  court  may  grant  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent    injtinction    without   bond. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
ORGANIZATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
along  with  two  of  my  respected  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Michel,  the  minority  whip, 
and  Mr.  Horton,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  act  is  identical  to  the 
legislation  submitted  yesterday  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  energy  reorgani- 
zation message. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  invited  to  the 
White  House  earlier  this  week  to  hear 
the  President  and  his  key  advisor,  Dr. 
James  Schlesinger,  talk  of  the  need  for 
efficient  management  in  the  executive 
branch  as  they  work  toward  forging  a 
national  energy  policy.  For  too  long  the 
Government  has  been  charging  off  in 
many  diverse  directions  and  there  has 
been  little  sense  of  where  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  headed.  I  am  confident  that  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
will  assist  substantially  in  developing  a 
policy  which  will  put  the  Nation's  energy 
efforts  on  a  steady  course. 

As  one  who  has  been  closely  tied  to 
energy  policy  through  by  13  years  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  as  one  who  has  for  years  recognized 
the  real  hazards  of  proceeding  without  a 
sense  of  direction,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly frustrating  the  last  2  years  as 
bureaucratic  confusion,  political  con- 
frontation, and  technological  puritanism 
have  inhibited  efforts  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  gi-owing  energy  shortfall.  This 
past  winter  has  been  a  shock  to  our  sys- 
tem economically,  politically,  and  tech- 
nically and  it  serves  as  fair  warning  that 
things  are  not  going  to  get  better  by 
them.selves.  The  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  must  forge  a  new  alliance 
in  order  to  sift  through  the  multitude  of 
options  for  energy  conservation,  energy 
production,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. We  both  need  to  understand  each 
other  and  we  have  to  be  working  from 
a  common  data  base.  We,  I  am  sure, 
will  differ  on  approach  and  such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  will  serve  to  protect  the 
broad  public  interest.  To  the  degree  that 
the  new  Department  of  Energy  can  sort 
through  the  tangle  of  conflicting  infor- 
mation on  energy  and  present  a  cohesive 
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set  of  rational  judgments 
and  reserves,  we  will 
ground  from  which  to 
degree  that  the  executlv 
speak  with  one  voice,  co: 
media  and  on  the  Hill 'can 
However,  as  a  chain  is  oe 
Its  weakest  link,  so  is  the 
process.  It  is  important 
dent  to  put  together  enei 
flciently  and  we  applaud 
this  legislation.  But  to 
hesive  policy  sent  to  the 
disassembled  and  treated 
at  best  Inefflcient  and  in 
disastrous.    The    1975    e 
from  President  Ford  was 
sent  to  nine  committees 
It  never  got  put  back  to 
not  like  to  see  the  same  in 
message  from  this  President, 
I  continue  to  feel  that  s 
must  be  found  to  treat  e 
formulation  In  the  House  in 
tematic  way.  I  feel  that  a 
mittee  on  Energy  Pohcy 
Jurisdiction  is  a  wise  and 
to  move  and  I  have  connij 
thoughts  on  this  subject  to 
and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  committees  more 
ago. 

Energy  policy  setting 
three  important  goals— ^. 
tion,  energy  conservation, 
mental  protection,  not  nect™ 
order.  In  the  past  we  have 
these  as  three  separate  ent 
can  be  no  question  that  tjie 
strongly.  Consei-vation  efforts 
will  conttaue  to  have  a  stDi 
play  in  reducing  our  profligate 
tive  habits  and  reducing  the  i 
capacity  needed  in  the  futum 
not  reduce  the  need  to  plan 
paclty,  however,  since  maj 
demand  patterns  will  take  pit, 
vation  Is  most  important  in 
and  gaseous  fossU  fuels,  those 
tinue  to  be  to  shortest  supply 
are  our  most  important  energi ' 
supplies  of  these  fuels  dwi 
shifts  will  take  place  toward 
cal  sector  and  it  is  these  shifts  « 
to  be  built  into  effective  energ  r 

Coal  and  nuclear  power 
only  two  sources  of  energy 
used  for  large  amounts  of  ^ 
power.  We  have  some  hvdro 
could  be  developed  but  the  i 
of  environmental   protection 
will  surely  prohibit  use  of 
of  these  sites.  Prom  our 
past  few  years,  we  must  not 
single  energy  source  for 
duction  and  that  is  why  I  ^xij.,!, 
and  nuclear  as  maior  resource  s 
tricitv.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
tion  where  any  single  group  in 
try.   whether  it  be  business, 
transportation,  is  able  to  b: 
tion  of  the  electrical  enerjry 
jobs  and  warm  homes.  We  ; 
diversity  for  our  own  security 

But  to  provide  for  this  new 
capacity,    in    whatever 
deemed    necessary,    we   must 
goals     for     environmental 
These  goals  must  protect 
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devastated  energy  landscape  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  can.  Energv  produc- 
tion and  environmental  protection  are 
not  at  odds  with  each  other.  We  ar" 
technologically  sophisticated  enough  to 
do  both.  But  we  need  to  know  what  the 
regulations  will  be  so  that  technological 
steps  can  be  taken  to  meet  those  goals 

I  see  goal  settmg  as  being  the  most 
maportant  part  of  the  select  committee 
work.  In  the  budget  process  we  set  reve- 
nue floors,  budget  ceilings,  and  deficits 
that  are  inviolate.  We  should  do  the 
same  in  the  select  committee.  When  each 
energy  resource  is  added  together  we 
must  be  able  to  meet  those  goals  which 
are  set  originally.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  heart  of  legitimate  legislat- 
ing and  I  think  that  to  do  less  is  to  de- 
lude ourselves. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  what  the 
Congress  should  be  about  itself.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  see  a  way  to  rewrite  the 
Rules  of  the  House  to  reform  ourselves 
along  legitimate  energy  jurisdictional 
Imes  quickly.  It  is  a  difficult  job  that  re- 
quires a  balancing  of  many  interests. 
But  I  do  see  a  very  important  role  for 
the  select  committee  In  managing  the 
legislation  that  the  President  will  submit 
on  energy  policy  matters.  If  we  can  take 
that  step,  then  we  mlgh£  be  able  to  see 
ourselves  In  a  different  way  that  could 
permit  some  more  substantive  reform. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  measure  and 
indicate  my  support  for  the  President  In 
this  regard.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a 
well-conceived  step,  one  that  does  not 
answer  all  of  the  problems,  but  one  which 
certainly  aims  in  the  right  direction.  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  prove 
itself  to  be  as  concerned  about  effective 
management  in  its  own  ranks  as  it  is  in 
the  executive  branch. 
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Accord,  among  them  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments.  However,  we  must  al- 
so remember  that  Bulgaria  and  its  feUow 
Eastern  Europ*fan  neighbors  are  present- 
ly under  foreign  occupation.  The  fact 
that  this  occupation  is  hidden  behind 
puppet  goverrjnents  subservient  to  Mos- 
cow does  not  lessen  the  violation  of 
their  sovereignty,  no  matter  how  many 
years  pass.  One  day  Soviet  power  will  re- 
cede, and  Bulgaria  and  its  neighbors  will 
again  be  free. 


OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE 
FACE  OP  DISASTER 
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BULGARIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  anniversary  of  Bulgaria's  independ- 
ence, achieved  at  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  upon  its  libera- 
tion from  Turkish  domination  and  the 
sigmng  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano. 
The  advent  of  World  War  n.  however 
brought  that  freedom  to  an  abrupt  end.' 
First  the  Nazis  brutally  occupied  Bul- 
garia, and  then  after  "liberation"  by  the 
Soviet  army  in  1944  a  Communist-domi- 
nated puppet  regime  was  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  same  terror  and  purge 
tactics  employed  by  Russia  throughout 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  postwar  years 

I  wish  to  lend  my  voice  of  support  to 
those  brave  Individuals  who  are  strug- 
gimg  to  regain  Bulgaria's  freedom  In 
recent  weeks  among  the  free,  democratic 
people  of  the  world  there  has  been  a  re- 
surgence of  interest  in  violations  of  basic 
^^^  ^^'^^-  "^^^^  '^srhts  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  35  signatories  of  the  Helsinki 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  13,  1976,  a  tornado  unex- 
pectedly struck  the  township  of  Lemont, 
pi.  The  damage  was  such  that  the  coun- 
ty was  declared  a  disaster  area  by  the 
President. 

One  of  the  unsung  heroes  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  emergency  work  to 
effectively  restore  and  rehabUltate  the 
community,  was  township  supervisor 
Lou  Ruppert.  His  effective  leadership 
and  administrative  skUls  played  a  major 
role  In  the  restoration  of  services  and 
subsequent  effective  renovation  of  the 
Lemont  area. 

Supervisor  Ruppert's  outstandmg 
leadership  m  the  face  of  disaster,  was 
most  appropriately  eulogized  in  a  reso- 
hition  introduced  in  the  Illinois  State 
House  of  Representatives,  by  State  Rep- 
resentative Herbert  Huskey,  who  repre- 
sents the  Lemont  area.  The  resolution  is 
typical  of  others  by  Lemont  area  officials 
who  join  In  applauding  Lou  Ruppert's 
effective  leadership: 

REsoLtmoN 
Whereas,  On  Sunday,  June  13,  1976  at 
approximately  6:30  p.m..  a  tornado  devas- 
tated the  VUlage  and  Township  of  Lemont 
in  Cook  County,  lUlnols.  leaving  In  Its  wake 
24  homes  demolished  and  damage  and  debris 
of  major  disaster  proportions;  and 

Whereas.  The  tornado  immobilized  the 
Village  and  Northvlew  Park  leaving  it  with- 
out gas.  electric  power  or  telephones  and 
creating  emergency  needs  In  temporary 
housing,  food  and  policing  to  protect  from 
looting;  and 

Whereas.  Lemont  Township  Supervisor. 
Lewis  N.  Ruppert.  arrived  at  the  scene  within 
ten  minutes  after  the  tornado  struck  and 
worked  tirelessly  and  selflessly  day  and  night 
seven  days  a  week  for  three  weeks,  to  help.' 
as  he  said,  "my  people  and  my  friends  who 
had  lost  everything";  and 

Whereas,  Township  Supervisor  Ruppert  Im- 
mediately  contacted  and  received  help  from 
the  Illinois  National  Guard,  the  Mennonlte 
Disaster  Service  people,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Federal  Disaster 
Area  Agency,  ClvU  Defense  Units,  many  State 
and  Cook  County  Departments-  and 

Whereas.  The  monumental  Job  accom- 
plished by  Lemont  Township  Supervisor 
Ruppert  m  directing  and  coordinating  the 
relief  and  disaster  work  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  many  of 
Tu  ^^..^'^  '°^*  everything  in  the  tornado, 
the  debris  cleanup  Involving  massive  removal 
machinery    and    trucks,    the    drafting    and 
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responsibility  for  contracts  which  were  nec- 
essary to  see  that  the  injured  were  protected 
and  rebuilding  could  take  place  according  to 
building  codes,  was  a  public  service  for  which 
the  people  of  Lemont  Township  will  ever  be 
thankful;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eightieth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  That  we  highly  commend 
the  outstanding  public  service  performed  by 
Lemont  Township  Supervisor,  Lewis  N.  Rup- 
pert, In  tirelessly  directing  and  coordinating 
the  disaster  relief  necessary  In  the  after- 
math of  the  tornado  that  demolished  24 
homes  in  Lemont,  Illinois,  and  Northvlew 
Park  in  Lemont  Township  In  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  on  June  13,  1976;  and  that  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Lemont  Township  Supervisor. 
Lewis  N.  Ruppert. 


NUCLEAR  STRIKE  CRUISERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  Seapower  Subcommittee, 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
ably  chaired  by  our  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, the  able  and  courageous  Represent- 
ative Charles  E.  Bennett,  reported  out 
a  ship  authorization  bill  which  included 
among  other  capital  ships,  another 
Nimitz  class  nuclear  powered  carrier  and 
start-up  funds  for  a  new  class  of  nuclear 
strike  cruisers. 

The  importance  of  nuclear  powered 
task  forces  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated on  Friday  by  President  Carter's 
order  to  the  nuclear  powered  carrier,  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  the  nuclear  powered 
cruiser,  U.S.S.  Long  Beach,  and  the  nu- 
clear powered  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Ttilx- 
tun,  to  proceed  at  top  speed  to  the  Kenya 
coast  to  cover  any  possible  contingencies 
affecting  American  citizens  as  a  result  of 
the  crazy  antics  of  President  Amin  of 
Uganda. 

This  action  vividly  demonstrates  the 
effectiveness  of  fast  far-ranging  nuclear 
strike  forces  in  emergency  conditions. 
The  systems  analysts  at  the  Pentagon 
and  the  myopic  budgeteers  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  keep  telling  us  that  oil  pow- 
ered carriers  and  major  combatant  ships 
are  cheaper.  Ignoring  the  appalling 
prospect  of  our  Nation  being  low  on  oil 
reserves  by  the  time  these  ships  become 
operational  and  also  ignoring  the  tacti- 
cal value  of  nuclear  power  for  fast  strike 
forces  which  operate  without  an  umbil- 
ical cord  of  oil. 

A  timely  article  about  our  energy  prob- 
lems appeared  in  the  February  24  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Star.  I  ask  unarl- 
mous  consent  to  include  this  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks. 

He  Endorses  Using  Every  Energy  Form 
Note. — ^Dr.  John  J.  McKetta.  a  University 
of  Texas  professor  of  chemical  engineering, 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Advisory  Committee  on  Energy 
and  on  a  variety  of  other  energy  panels.  He 
was  Interviewed  by  Washington  Star  Staff 
Writer  Stephen  M.  Aug.) 
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Question.  Where  would  you  say  we  are  to- 
day in  terms  of  energy  independence? 

McKetta.  We  are  at  the  point  of  no  return. 
There's  no  way  In  our  lifetime  and  our  chil- 
dren's lifetime  that  there's  anything  we  could 
do  In  the  United  States  to  have  energy  self- 
suflBclency. 

Q.  So  the  old  Idea  of  energy  Independence 
by  1980  .  .  . 

A.  It's  out.  It's  a  pipe  dream.  It's  a  shuck. 
Q.  Why  couldn't  we  be  energy  Independent 
by  say,  the  turn  of  the  century? 

A.  First  of  all.  In  order  to  continue  a  posi- 
tive gross  national  product  would  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  Increa.se  of 
energy  of  approximately  2  or  3  percent  a 
year.  And  this  will  continue  between  now 
and  the  year  2000.  From  the  supply  stand- 
point there  is  nothing  you  can  do  today  that 
would  bring  you  more  energy  by  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years.  You  can't  open  enough 
coal  mines  or  Increase  the  transportation  and 
so  forth  In  the  next  five  or  seven  or  eight 
years.  In  the  United  States  It  takes  about  10 
or  11  years  to  build  a  nuclear  plant.  You've 
got  to  find  four  more  Alaskas.  You've  got  to 
find  four  more  Texases.  You've  got  to  triple 
the  amount  of  coal,  you've  got  to  build  a  new 
reactor  each  week — a  new  nuclear  reactor — 
starting  today.  You've  got  to  get  approxi- 
mately a  million  to  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
from  shale  by  the  year  2000.  All  these  things 
together  you've  got  to  do  In  order  to  have 
self-sufficiency  by  the  year  2000  or  2010. 

Q.  Would  you  put  more  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping coal  mines  or  buUding  nuclear 
plants  or  perhaps  solar  energy  which  takes 
no  fuel  to  run? 

A.  Right  now  I'd  put  effort  In  every  direc- 
tion. First  of  all  I  would  start  a  very  strong 
program  into  tripling  the  amount  of  coal  In 
the  next  15  years.  This  evening  I  would  start 
opening  up  trying  to  have  as  many  nuclear 
plants  started  as  we  could  get.  I  would  try  to 
encourage  people  to  find  more  oil  and  gas 
opening  up  the  outer  continental  shelf  and 
free  the  people  from  the  shackles.  Right  now 
as  you  know  the  new  outer  continental  shelf 
bill  is  going  to  hold  back  the  producing 
companies  up  until  1987  before  you  really 
develop  the  fields.  This  Is  really  senseless.  It 
sounds  like  Soviet  Russia  Is  making  the  rules 
for  us  rather  than  our  own  people.  I  would 
remove  those  shackles  and  go  out  In  the  outer 
continental  shelf  and  start  bringing  in  oil 
next  year.  It  can  be  done.  The  reason  I  say 
oil  and  gas  Is  becaiise  the  present  dependence 
Is  about  80  percent  on  oil  and  gas.  If  you 
and  I  Increase  this  only  10  percent  that  helps 
us  as  much  as  doubling  the  amount  of  coal. 
But  we've  got  to  do  all  this  at  one  time. 

Q.  The  coal  Industry  advertises  that 
there's  enough  coal  to  last  600  years.  If 
more  of  our  energy  demand  was  to  come  for 
coal  how  long  would  the  coal  last? 

A.  If  coal  were  to  supply  all  the  energy 
that  oil  and  gas  Is  supplying  today  It  would 
only  last  100  years.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  have  vast  amounts  of  shale  as  well  as 
shale  oil  and  coal  and  lignite.  What  we're 
looking  for  Is  by  the  year  2010  we  will  be 
receiving  possibly  8  to  10  percent  of  our 
energy  from  solar  and  maybe  by  2020  this 
may  Increase  to  25  percent.  By  the  year  2030 
we  will  be  In  the  fusion  energy  era  where 
we  will  be  making  energy  from  duterlum  In 
the  sea  water.  These  are  inexhaustible 
sources.  You  and  I  want  to  do  something 
over  the  next  30  years.  In  the  meantime 
we've  got  to  be  frugal.  We're  going  to  have  to 
make  many  sacrifices  and  we  ought  to  have 
voluntary  sacrifices  right  now  to  try  not  only 
to  conserve  but  to  do  without  the  luxurious 
use  of  energies. 

Q.  Would  you  just  go  ahead  and   build 
nuclear  plants  and  not  worry  about  how  to 
dispose  of  the  waste  products? 
A.  WeU.  there  are  two  things  we  want  to 
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look  at.  First,  the  nuclear  reactive  waste  is 
dangerous.  Radiation  Is  dangerous.  But  re- 
member gasoline  Is  extremely  dangerous. 
You  and  I  keep  It  In  our  cars  every  night; 
10.  15  or  20  gallons  In  our  car  each  night  of 
this  highly  dangerous  gasoline.  Automobile 
driving  Is  dangerous.  So  there  are  dangers  in 
every  area.  But  reasonable  people  will  take 
moderate  risks  If  the  benefits  are  great,  or 
they'U  take  small  risks  If  the  benefits  are 
moderate  or  they  won't  take  any  risks  If 
the  benefits  are  small.  Fortunately  there 
have  been  no  accidents  In  the  nuclear  field. 
There  have  been  no  deaths  In  any  nuclear 
reactor,  power  reactor  facility,  no  o^'cr-radla- 
tlon  cases,  and  remember  we've  been  in 
business  for  over  20  years.  So  from  the 
standpoint  of  accidents  I  think  that  we've 
learned  how  to  handle  plants  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Is  one  way  to  encourage  frugality  to 
simply  make  energy  so  expensive  that  people 
can  no  longer  afford  to  use  it? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  you  should  inten- 
tionally make  energy  more  expensive.  I 
think  that  what  happens  is  that  you  have  to 
encourage  people  to  go  out  and  look  for 
energies.  And  one  way  that  you  are  going 
to  encourage  them  Is  by  making  sure  that 
they  get  a  good  return  on  their  investment 
And  If  they  don't,  then  they  aren't  going 
to  look.  You  understand  that  In  1964  we 
bad  as  high  as  38.000  Independent  drillers 
for  oil  and  gas.  In  1974  we  had  less  than 
3.800.  The  people  left  the  business  because 
the  risks  were  too  great  for  the  return  of 
their  money.  Now  we're  back  up  to  about 
10,000  people  in  the  business.  And  the  risks 
are  still  great.  But  the  return  is  a  Uttlo 
better.  And  a  lot  of  It  on  the  basis  that  we 
do  have  Intrastate  gas  whose  price  is  maybe 
as  high  as  $1.75  or  $2. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION  ACT 


HON.  WIUIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
of  World  V/ar  I  deserve  an  increase  in 
their  pensions.  This  Nation  has  provided 
too  little  to  the  veter&ns  of  World  War  I. 
For  this  reason  I  have  cosponsored  the 
World  War  I  Pension  Act.  which  will 
provide  a  $150  monthly  pension  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  or  their  spouses. 
Unlike  a  veteran  of  a  later  war,  the 
World  War  I  veteran  received  no  GI  edu- 
cational benefits.  There  was  too  little  ef- 
fort to  aid  these  veterans  in  finding  em- 
ployment, nor  was  there  a  GI  home  loan 
program.  Veterans  hospitals  like  those  of 
today  were  unheard  of  in  the  days  of 
World  War  I  veterans.  F^irther,  the  so- 
cial security  system,  which  was  created 
in  1935.  did  not  aid  most  World  War  I 
veterans  as  they  were  already  too  old 
to  build  up  maximum  benefits. 

Clearly,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
have  been  neglected.  Tlie  World  War  I 
Pension  Act  would  serve  to  partially  com- 
pensate the  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
are  not  eligible  for  the  wide  range  of 
benefits  available  to  veterans  of  later 
wars. 

Presently  there  are  834,000  surviving 
World  War  I  veterans — 94,000  less  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  pension  in- 
crease should  get  to  the  deserving  World 
War  I  veterans  now. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF 
BRIDOES 


HON.  ROBERT  A. 


or  MISSOT7RI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE!  ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  i,  1977 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri. 


UNSAFE 


YOUNG 


Mr.  Speaker, 


a  litUe-recogrnlzed  problem  that  plagues 
rural  and  urban  communit  es  across  the 
country,  sometimes  with  fegic  results, 
is  that  of  unsafe  bridges.  The  U.S.  De 
partment  or  Transportati  >n  has  esti 
mated  that  1  of  every  6  budges — prob- 
ably more  than  50,000 — are  critically  de- 
ficient. More  often  than  we  realize,  these 
bridges  collapse  and  people  ire  Injured  or 
killed  as  a  res-jIt.  Nevertheless,  the  prob- 
lem is  certain  to  persist  mtil  there  is 
greater  public  awareness- and  greater 
pressure  for  f luading  to  repi  ,ir  or  replace 
the  bridges. 

This  entire  problem  was  explored  re 
cently  in  a  superb  investigative  series 
that  was  broadcast  by  KM  DX  Radio  in 
St.  Louis.  W'>i.lle  the  series  fc  cused  on  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Ulln  ols 
it  has  national  Implications 
fore,  will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  include  excerpts  from  the 
seven-part  series  that  was  )roadcast  by 
KMOX  In  the  Record  at  thli 
Needed:    A  Bridge 
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Thoiisands  of  rural  school 
unsafe   bridges   on  their  way 
school  each  day  In  Missouri  an  1 
offlclals  say  the  chances  of  thea » 
Ing  Injured  may  be  greater  thfn 
Former    Jackson    County 
Ralph  Smith  says  the  sltuatlot 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether 
are  going   to   break   down;    tl 
when  are  they  going  to  breek  d 

A   KMOX   Radio   InvestlgatU 
that:    (1)   about  12,000  turn- 
bridges  In  Mis80^^rl  and  niinoli 
according  to  surveys  by  Mlssqurl 
ment    of    Transportation    and 
Highway  Commission. 

(2)  Throughout    Missouri 
school   buses   are  stopping 
children  walk  across  bridges 
unsafe.  The  driver  then  takes 
In  some  instances,  bridges 
and  school  children  are  forced 
a  half  a  mile  across  fields  to 
on  the  road. 

(3)  At  least  one  bridge  collkpsed 
closed  In  45  of  Missouri's  1 
the  past  two  years. 

(4)  In  Clark  and  CununerlJnd 
In  nUnols,  a  total  of  30  brtdg » 
closed  and  four  have  collapsed 
four  years. 

(5)  A  road  commissioner  fro^ 
ty.  nilncis.  was  killed  In  1975 
eastern    county    when    the    bridge 
Inspecting     coUap.^sed     as    he 
across  it. 

(6)  A  bridge  in  Calloway  Coutty 
collapsed  seve.'al  months  ago  wfclie 
was  drivmg  over  It.  The  woman 
escaped  injury  after  her  car  burJt 
Just  a  half  hour  before,  a  sci  ool 
crossed  that  same  bridge. 

(7)  A  1975  report  by  the  National 
Users  Federation  lists  Missouri 
states  which  have  two  thirds 
deiicient  bridges. 

(8)  Some  155  bridges  on  Ml4souri 
clpal    arteries    are    listed     as 
dt:ficlent  by  the  U.S. 
portatlon. 

(9)  At  least  $2  biiiion  Is 
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or    replace    bridges    In    Missouri,    and    $625 
million  is  needed  to  do  the  Job  In  niinoU. 

The  Illinois  General  Assembly  has  appro- 
priated $15  million  a  year  to  repair  or  con- 
struct new,  safe  bridges.  Missouri  has  not 
appropriated  a  penny,  and  the  counties'  share 
of  highway  users  tax  in  Missouri  is  the  lowest 
In  the  United  States.  The  responsibility  for 
repairing  bridges  in  lUlnoU  is  shared  between 
the  counties  and  their  townships,  with  regu- 
lations and  guidance  supplied  by  the  State 
Department  of  Transportation.  Responsibility 
is  fragmented  in  Missouri  where  each  county 
has  sole  authority  to  correct  its  bridge  prob- 
lem; and  without  proper  funds  or  guidelines, 
offlclals  say.  the  counties  often  Ignore  the 
problem.  Judge  Ralph  Smith  explains  what 
happens : 

"I'm  afraid  a  great  many  times  the  county 
courts  are  people  that  are  older,  and  they 
recogmze  that  the  bridge  has  been  there  for 
75  years;  but  they  also  recognize  that  they 
won't  be  there  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years  themselves — in  some  cases  only  two 
years.  And  you  Just  kind  of  close  your  eyes 
and  say,  "That  bridge  has  been  holding  up 
for  75  years;  surely  It  wUl  hold  during  my 
administration." " 

And  what  little  money  the  counties  do 
have  is  often  spent  on  other  things  like  main- 
taining subdivisions,  according  to  Smith,  so 
money  is  siphoned  off  there  rather  than  being 
spent  on  county  bridges. 

PART    TWO 

A  KMOX  Radio  investigation  has  found 
that  about  12,000  century-old  bridges  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  are  obsolete  and  need 
to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt;  and  public  officials 
agree  that  if  something  is  not  done  soon, 
some  of  these  bridges  will  collapse.  Bridges 
built  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  designed 
for  horse  and  wagons — not  school  buses 
carrying  65  or  more  students.  Some  of  these 
bridges  are  in  such  poor  condition  that 
school  buses  are  required  by  court  order  to 
stop  and  allow  the  children  to  walk  across 
the  bridge.  Missouri's  Executive  Director  of 
Counties,  Tony  Eastburger,  explains  how  this 
works : 

"All  of  the  children  get  off  the  bus  and 
walk  across  the  bridge  while  the  river  swirls 
below,  and  then  the  bus  is  driven  across  with 
the  hope  that  if  the  bridge  collapses,  only 
the  driver  has  his  life  in  Jeopardy.  And  this 
Is  Just  preposterous." 

Illinois  school  children  also  walk  across 
bridges.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Polk  County,  where  Otis 
Baker,  a  road  commissioner  for  that  county, 
was  killed  In  1975  when  the  bridge  he  was 
Inspecting  collapsed  as  he  was  driving  across 
it.  And  in  Illinois  and  Mls,souri,  bridges  have 
been  closed  and  school  children  were  forced 
to  walk  up  to  a  half  a  mile  across  fields  to 
meet  the  bus  on  the  road.  In  times  of  high 
water,  school  buses  often  detour  several  or 
more  miles  to  by-pass  flooded  bridges.  While 
this  increases  the  hazard  of  accidents  and  is 
Inconvenient  and  costly,  these  children  are 
the  lucky  ones.  Other  school  buses  are  cross- 
ing unsafe  bridges  which  are  the  length  of 
a  football  field  and  are  30  or  40  feet  above 
the  normal  water  level — bridges  which  are 
considered  unsafe  under  normal  conditions 
are  now  being  weakened  by  a  swollen  river 
filled  with  debris.  Lester  MUler,  Superintend- 
ent of  Highways  in  Madison  County,  Illinois, 
says  bridges  that  are  more  than  adequate  to 
carry  the  weight  of  a  bus  load  of  children  are 
sometimes  damaged  by  heavy  vehicles: 

"We  had  one  in  Pin  Oak  Township,  oh, 
three  years  ago.  We  had  that  rated  at  15  tons. 
We  thought  It  was  a  really  good  bridge.  We 
got  a  call  that  Saturady  night;  the  bridge 
was  in  the  creek.  I  think  it  was  a  heavy  load 
that  put  It  there,  but  I  can't  prove  It." 

Miller  says:  "What  If  that  bridge  hadn't 
collapsed  .  .  .  what  if  It  had  waited  for  the 
next  vehicle  .  .  .  and  that  was  a  school  bus 
full  of  chUdren?"  . . . 
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A  KMOX  Radio  Investigation  has  found 
thousands  of  rural  school  children  cross  un- 
safe bridges  every  day  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  But  some  of  these  bridges  are 
located  in  areas  Just  outside  of  St.  Louis 
County — areas  that  have  the  fastest  growing 
populations  In  the  state,  areas  where  250,000 
persons  live.  Dave  Vislntainer,  an  engineer 
for  the  East-West  Gateway  Coordinating 
Council,  made  a  two-year  study  of  the 
bridges  in  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  St.  Charles 
counties.  Listen  to  his  findings: 

"Of  the  650  bridges,  roughly  40  percent  had 
problems  relating  to  original  design,  in  that 
they  were  designed  as  o2e-lane  bridges  or 
not  adequate  for  two-lane  traffic.  And,  there- 
fore, quite  often  vehicles  such  as  school 
buses  or  trucks  might  meet  another  vehicle 
approaching  the  bridge  and  a  safety  hazard 
results  in  that  case  from  the  potential  of 
collision.  Many  of  the  other  bridges,  probably 
In  the  neighborhood  of  30  to  40  percent,  were 
designed  originally  at  a  much  lower  standard 
than  is  required  for  today's  traffic.  The  trucks 
and  vehlles  today  are  much  heavier  and 
weigh  a  great  deal  more  and  are  much  larger 
In  size  than  the  vehicles  of,  say,  40,  50,  60 
years  ago.  And,  therefore,  when  you  get 
heavy  gravel  or  concrete  trucks  In  newly  con- 
structed areas,  in  areas  that  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping, quite  often  these  bridges  are  not 
really  designed  to  carry  this  type  of  traffic." 
Vislntainer  says  each  of  the  counties  has 
a  routine  bridge  maintenance  program,  and 
they  repair  major  bridge  defects.  However, 
there  are  so  many  bridges  involved  that  there 
may  be  instances  where  county  officials  are 
unaware  of  deficiencies. 

Says  Vislntainer:  "There  are  many  bridges, 
however,  which  are  marginally  sufficient  and 
theoretically  could  have  problems  and  be  In 
danger  of  collapse  if  any  tj^je  of  an  over- 
weight vehicle  went  over  them.  These  are 
especially  true  of  the  major  bridges  that  were 
built  over  rivers  in  the  past,  really  larger 
rivers.  The  problems  with  these  Is  that  the 
counties  themselves,  which  are  quite  actively 
trying  to  replace  and  upgrade  many  of  the 
smaller  bridges,  could  never  feasibly  afford 
them.selves  the  cost  of  reconstructing  or  re- 
placing, say,  a  bridge  over  the  Big  River, 
which  might  be  200  to  400  feet  long  and 
might  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000 
to  $400,000." 

Vislntainer  estimates  it  would  cost  $6  to 
$10  million  to  replace  or  repair  the  bridges  In 
these  three  counties  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  stand- 
ards. The  two-year  bridge  study  was  under- 
taken at  the  urging  of  local  offlclals  who 
wanted  to  get  an  accurate  picture  of  bridge 
safety  In  the  three  counties.  And  what  these 
officials  learned  Is  that  there  Is  cause  for 
alarm. 

Says  Vislntainer:  "Especially  In  areas  that 
are  undergoing  rapid  urbanization  because 
these  bridges  will,  first  of  all,  tend  to  restrict 
development  in  any  given  area  because  they 
limit  access.  And,  secondly,  they  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  public  If  they  are  Inade- 
quate because  they  are  t)elng  subjected  to 
heavier  traffic  volumes  going  over  them  as 
well  as  heavier  trucks,  construction  equip- 
ment, things  of  that  type;  and  they  Just,  In 
general,  constitute  a  public  hazard." 


PENSION  FUNDS  AND  "AG-LAND 
FUND  I" 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.   NOLAN.   Mr.   Speaker,    as   you 
know,  the  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Family  Farms,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Special  Studies  has  recenUy 
concluded  hearings  on  a  new  investment 
vehicle  developed  by  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 
and  Merrill-Lynch-Hubbard,  Inc.  of  New 
York. 

Public  reaction  to  this  proposal,  known 
as  "AG-Land  Funds  I,"  was  strong  and 
unanimous.  All  four  major  farm  organi- 
zations testified  in  opposition,  as  did  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  inde- 
pendent bankers,  various  religious  and 
food  organizations,  environmental  or- 
ganizations, and  other  public  interest 
groups.  Reports  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  were  also  very  critical  of 
the  plan. 

"AG-Land  Fund  I"  is  designed  as  a 
$50  million  mutual  fund  whose  share- 
holders would  be  tax  exempt  pension 
funds.  The  fund  will  buy  up  and  manage 
working  row  crop  farm.s  in  the  Midwest, 
South,  and  West,  aJid  will  hold  these 
lands  until  they  can  be  sold,  capturing 
appreciated  land  value.  Meanwhile,  the 
land  will  be  rented  or  sharecropped  to 
farmers  and  the  fund  will  realize  incOTie 
from  its  share  of  the  crop  or  lease 
receipts. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  this 
type  of  investment  vehicle  will  further 
escalate  land  values — comp>ounding  an 
already  diflBcult  situation  for  farmers 
and  local  lenders.  The  proposal  will  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  young  farmers 
to  purchase  property,  and  will  under- 
mine the  basic  land  ownership  principles 
of  America's  family  farm  system.  The 
Impact  of  this  action  could  later  surface 
in  a  less  productive  agricultural  econwny 
and  higher  food  prices. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  the  dangers 
of  this  development  have  been  recognized 
by  the  very  institution  which  stands  to 
gain  from  its  adoption.  Organized  labo- 
whose  pension  funds  would  be  the  prime 
investor,  has  joined  the  many  groups  in 
opposition  to  "AG-Land  Fund  I." 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  Arnold  Mayer,  legislative  rep- 
resentative with  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
American,  AFL-CIO.  I  commend  the 
labor  movement  for  its  foresight  and 
concern  on  this  issue.  The  statement 
follows : 

Statement  of  Arnold  Mayer 
My  name  Is  Arnold  Mayer.  I  am  the  Legis- 
lative  Representative   of   the   Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO). 

The  Amalgamated  is  a  labor  union  with 
500,000  members  organized  In  about  500  local 
unions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Amalgamated  and  its  local 
unions  have  contracts  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployers through  the  food,  leather  and  fur 
industries. 

I  appear  here  today  to  counter  the  fear 
that  pension  funds  which  benefit  union 
members  will  invest  in  the  Ag-Land  Fund  or 
similar  ventures  to  the  detriment  of  family 
farmers.  We,  In  the  labor  movement,  have 
long  recognized  the  Interdependence  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  American  economy.  We 
realize — based  on  the  experience  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s — that  It  Is  impossible  to  have  a 
healthy  Industrial  economy  without  a 
bealthy  agricultural  economy.  That  is  why 
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we  have  long  supported  agricultural  legis- 
lation. Including  the  periodic  farm  bills.  We 
do  not  want  to  Join  In  or  support  proposals 
which  will  hurt  agriculture,  particularly 
family  farms. 

We  realize  the  Importance  and  value  of 
family  farms.  Ftor  very  basic  philosophic  and 
pragmatic  reasons,  the  labor  movement  has 
supported  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  towards 
large  agricultural  corporations  controlling 
American  food  production. 

Let  me  mention  Jvist  one  of  these  reasons: 
The  nation  currently  suffers  from  severe  un- 
employment and  underemployment.  U.S. 
business  and  Industry  are  unable  to  provide 
full-time  Jobs  for  over  ten  million  men  and 
women  who  want  work.  Is  this  the  time  then 
to  throw  more  families  off  farms  and  Into 
the  Industrial  Job  search?  Would  the  econ- 
omy be  able  to  absorb  them  In  useful,  re- 
warding employment?  The  answer  Is  obvious. 

OPPOSE   AC-LAND 

With  this  background,  we  want  to  Join  the 
many  farm  organizations  in  opposition  to 
the  development  of  investment  schemes 
such  as  the  Ag-Land  Fund.  Even  If  this  type 
of  plan  were  beneficial  to  workers'  pension 
funds — and  that  point  Is  highly  doubtful — 
we  would  not  want  to  participate  In  them. 

We  have  no  desire  to  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farm  families.  We  do  not  want  to  aid 
the  further  progress  of  agribusiness  at  the 
expense  of  the  family  farm.  We  have  no  wish 
to  make  tenant  farmers  out  of  farm-owning 
families.  We  have  no  desire  to  make  even 
more  difficult  the  ownership  of  farms  by 
young  people. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  growing  food  by  permitting  the  value 
of  farmland  to  be  Inflated  on  a  still  more 
accelerated  basis.  We  assuredly  do  not  want 
to  Increase  the  number  of  unemployed  In 
the  nation. 

As  far  as  the  Ag-Land  Fund  Is  concerned, 
we  see  no  benefit  for  anyone  other  than  the 
profits  of  a  few  persons  In  the  Investment 
community.  Neither  pension  funds  or  any 
other  type  of  funds  appear  to  lack  for  in- 
vestment vehicles.  We  have  not  heard  of  any 
management  or  union  negotiators  or  pension 
fund  managers  complain  that  they  can  not 
find  investments.  The  Ag-Land  Fund  scheme 
Is  simply  another  Investment  gimmick  for 
which  a  demand  must  be  created. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  hearings  have 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  very  obvious 
problems  which  would  be  caused  in  rural 
America  by  the  development  of  these  Invest- 
ment plans.  The  cost  of  these  schemes  is 
simply  too  great  for  the  nation. 

SURPRISE    AND    CONTRADICTIONS 

We  are.  In  fact,  somewhat  surprised  that 
some  financial  leaders  are  making  this  pro- 
posal to  sop  up  investment  money.  We  have 
read  the  dire  predictions  with  which  per- 
sons in  the  financial  community  have  greeted 
the  federal  programs  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed  and  to  meet  other  American 
needs. 

They  express  horror  at  the  size  of  the 
national  budget  deficit.  They  warn  that 
the  federal  government  will  have  to  borrow 
so  much  that  private  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  finance  Its  activity  without  sharply 
bidding  up  the  price  of  money.  They  urge,  in 
fact,  new  tax  loopholes  for  business  to  create 
capital  for  Investment. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  establish  a 
new  and  unneeded  type  of  fund  to  compete 
for  investments?  Or  do  parts  of  the  financial 
community  want  to  have  It  both  ways  at  once 
to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit  for  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Sub- 
committee, we  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
dangers  of  the  Ag-Land  F\ind.  If  this  scheme 
were  to  succeed.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
copied  by  others  In  the  Investment  commu- 
nity as  with  the  go-go  funds  and  other  fl- 
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nanclal  fashions  of  bygone  years.  But  where- 
as the  go-go  funds  hurt  only  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  them,  schemes  such  as  Ag-Land 
could  detrimentally  affect  millions  of  per- 
sons who  have  never  even  heard  of  the  plan. 


LONG-RANGE  ECONOMIC  PLANNINa 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Citizen  printed  an  article  dis- 
cussing the  utility  of  planning  in  Amer- 
ica's economy.  The  article  promotes  the 
idea  that  planning  is  a  beneficial  concept 
in  solving  the  economic  problems  of  our 
Nation.  The  article  states  that  a  mecha- 
nism to  coordinate  the  Nation's  policies 
and  programs  like  H.R.  50 — the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1977 — is  a  constructive  approach  In  this 
area  of  concern.  I  wish  to  submit  the 
article  as  follows  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress: 
The  Question  Put  to  Carter — Who  Owns 
THE  United  States? 

A  Uttle-notlced  but  Important  question 
was  put  to  President  Carter  at  his  first  press 
conference. 

"Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  massive 
economic  dislocation  that  followed  the  recent 
natural  gas  crisis,  the  factory  closings,  the 
school  closings  and  the  threat  of  homes  going 
without  natural  gas  and  heat,  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  who  do  you  think,  phllosophlcaUy,  owns 
America's  energy  resources?  Is  It  the  private 
oil  companies  that  extract  these  from  the 
ground  or  is  it  the  American  people?" 

Unfortunately,  the  repcwter  added  another 
part  to  his  question  and  the  basic  question 
never  did  get  answered. 

Who,  Indeed,  does  own  not  only  the  energy 
resources  In  the  ground  but  the  air  and 
water  and  other  resources?  Who  determines 
what  Is  done  not  only  with  the  great  natural 
resources  of  America,  but  with  Its  even  more 
preclovis  human  resources? 

The  questions  are  worth  raising  and  dis- 
cussing, even  1/  the  answers  are  far  down  the 
road. 

It  seems  that  as  time  went  on,  first  the 
early  robber  barons  and  more  lately  the  cor- 
porate conglomerates  came  to  believe  that 
they  own  the  resoiirces  they  exploit,  natural 
or  human. 

It  was  early  on,  with  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1913,  that  the  Congress  declared  "the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce."  But  It  Is  primarily 
through  unions,  and  not  an  act  of  Congress, 
that  workers  defend  themselves  and  ensure 
they  are  not  ground  up  in  the  wheels  of  busi- 
ness competition. 

And  to  deal  with  a  growing  concentration 
of  economic  power,  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  1890  established  a  public  policy  erf 
breaking  up  monopolies  and  reintroducing 
competition.  Yet  It  has  been  little  enforced. 

And  so  today,  those  who  control  the  great 
concentrations  of  wealth  still  behave  as 
though  they  own  the  resources  to  exploit 
and  waste  as  they  see  fit. 

The  energy  crisis  has  now  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  nation's  limited  reserves  of  gae 
and  oil  and  the  abxindant  supply  of  coal 
under  the  ground. 

Who  owns  these  resoiu-ces?  It  almost  seems 
that  the  oil  companies  own  everything.  For 
a  decade,  the  oil  giants  quietly  moved  Into 
coal. 

The  oil  firms  own  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  nation's  coal  reserves.  Occidental 
Petroleum  owns  Island  Creek,  the  third 
largest  coal  producer.  Continental  Ol^  Is  the 
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The  economic  and  social 
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ful  Jobs.  That  will  answer  the 
who  really  owns  America. 
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THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


March  3,  1977 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian-American  CouncD  of  Boston 
recently  drafted  a  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  resolution  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues  assembled 
here  today. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  the 
full  text  of  this  resolution  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Chaplik. 
chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  Keturakis,  secre- 
tary, for  making  the  resolution  available 
to  me: 

RESOLTTTION   of   LrrHUANIAN-AMERICAN 

CotTNciL  OF  Boston 
We,  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater 
Boston,  assembled  this  20th  day  of  Pebruary, 
1977,  at  South  Boston  Lithuanian  Club, 
commemorate  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence,  do  hereby  state  as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1977,  marks  the  59th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  7(X)-year-old  Lithua- 
nian State,  which  was  restored  by  the  blood 
sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
the  wars  of  independence  of  1919-1920,  and 
recognized  by  the  international  community 
of  States; 

That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  forc- 
ibly occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940,  In  violation  of  all  the 
existing  treaties  and  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law; 

That  so  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states;  while  Lithuania  is  still  exposed 
to  the  most  brutal  Russian  oppression  and 
Is  nothing  but  a  colony  of  the  Soviet  Empire: 
That  although  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
programs  of  resettlement  of  peoples,  intensi- 
fied russiflcatlon,  suppression  of  religious 
freedom  and  political  persecutions,  con- 
tinues In  Its  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  population  of  Lithuania,  the 
Soviet  invaders  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-government  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  its 
military  forces,  administrative  apparatus  and 
the  Imported  Russian  colonists  from  Lithu- 
ania and  allow  the  Lithuanian  peope  to  gov- 
ern themselves  freely; 

That  we  demand  Immediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  imprisoned  for  political 
and  religious  reasons  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  In  various  Soviet  Jails  and  concen- 
tration camps  or  kept  in  psychiatric  wards; 
That,  meanwhile,  we  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  So- 
viet rulers  In  proclaiming  that  Lithuanians 
shall  be  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  "liberation";  and  that  we  further  pro- 
test against  subversion  and  corruption  of  the 
minds  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
preaching  of  lies  about  all  kinds  of  human 
rights  In  occupied  Lithuania  which  In  fact 
do  not  exist. 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  94th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  passage  of 
new  Resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  relating  to  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
States. 


That  In  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  Its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we  request 
an  activation  of  the  non-recognition  prin- 
ciple by  stressing  at  every  opportunity  In  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International 
forums  the  denial  of  freedom  and  national 
Independence  to  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  States. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our  State, 
and  to  the  news  media. 


U.S.  ECONOMY  HURT  BY  JAPANESE 
DUMPING  OF  TELEVISION  SETS 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Included  in  the  February  28  Congres- 
sional Record  the  first  two  articles  of  a 
series  of  Japanese  dumping  of  color  tele- 
vision sets  in  U.S.  markets. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Japanese  are  suc- 
cessfully cutting  into  the  American  mar- 
ket. Imports  have  skyrocketed  from  1 
million  in  1975  to  almost  3  million  in 
1976.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000  jobs  are 
lost  for  every  1  million  color  TV  sets 
that  are  imported. 

The  TV  manufacturing  industry  in 
America  is  in  danger.  Americans  cannot 
afford  to  have  such  an  industry  destroyed 
by  a  flood  of  imderpriced  imports.  This 
situation  can  only  increase  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  These  Imports,  as  I 
noted,  are  threatening  American  jobs. 
Over  12,000  people  are  presently  em- 
ployed in  Zenith's  Chicago  plant  alone. 
Some  65,000  jobs  are  at  stake  In  the  in- 
dustry, not  including  the  60,000  jobs  al- 
ready lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  two  articles  by  Bob 
Wiedrich  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  regarding  this  very  se- 
rious problem: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  1,  19771 

Japanese  TV  Sets  Plugged  Into 

District  of  Columbia 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

The  same  bureaucrats  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  bribe  payments  to  Japanese  poli- 
ticians by  Lockheed  Aircraft  have  also  con- 
doned the  illegal  dismantling  of  the  Ameri- 
can TV  making  Industry  by  the  Nipponese. 

That  angry  indictment  of  Washington  offi- 
cials comes  from  John  Nevln,  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  chairman,  whose  firm  is  suing  seven 
major  Japanese  manufacturers  for  $900 
million  in  treble  damages  because  Uncle 
Sam  has  refused  to  protect  domestic  firms 
from  unlawful  foreign  competition. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that 
there  were  people  in  government  who  knew 
bribes  were  being  paid  foreign  firms  and 
governments  to  sell  aircraft,"  Nevln  said. 

'And  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  govern- 
ment also  knew  that  TV  sets  were  being 
dumped  on  the  American  market  by  the 
Japanese  in  violation  of  American  law. 

"But  they  winked  at  both  practices  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  ruffle  any  feathers. 
The  TV  industry  wasn't  that  Important  to 
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them.  Neither  were  the  60.000  American 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
their  inaction. 

"So  they  didn't  enforce  the  law. 

"I'm  satisfied  that  at  the  operating  levels 
of  government  there  were  honest  people 
who  wanted  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

"But  their  ability  to  do  their  Jobs  de- 
pended on  the  support  and  resources  fur- 
nished by  their  superiors.  Secondly,  there 
should  have  been  legal  interpretations  to 
make  their  tasks  easier. 

"But  instead,  their  superiors  threw  bar- 
riers In  their  paths.  I  suspect  there  were 
high  level  decisions  made  not  to  rock  the 
boat  with  Japan. 

"And  I  h^pen  to  think  that  that  is 
not  only  wrong  but  stupid. 

"The  kind  of  trade  relations  you  want 
to  foster  to  benefit  both  countries  are  not 
going  to  be  Improved  by  the  unlawful 
dumping  of  TV  sets  any  more  than  by 
bribery. 

"Bribery  and  dumping,  when  they  are  dis- 
covered, are  likely  to  generate  hostilities 
and  suspicions  that  will  lead  to  disruption 
of  the  very  trade  relations  you  are  seeking  to 
estabiteh. 

"The  people  who  decided  to  wink  at  these 
law  violations  not  only  did  damage  to  those 
who  lost  their  Jobs,  but  also  did  a  great 
disservice  to  the  development  of  the  trade 
relations  Congress  wants  and  the  people  of 
both  countries  would  support.'' 

Dumping  is  the  selling  of  TV  sets  in  the 
United  States  at  prices  considerably  less 
than  they  are  sold  on  the  domestic  Japanese 
market. 

The  sets  are  sold  under  the  brand  names 
of  major  American  retail  chains  under  cir- 
cumstances that  Nevln  charges  Involve 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  committed 
against  the  U.S.  government  by  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturers. 

These  have  Included  the  alleged  payment 
of  secret  rebates  to  American  Importers  and 
the  falsification  of  official  U.S.  Customs 
documents.  Nevln  declared. 

"The  laws  were  there  to  be  enforced,"  he 
said,  "but  the  departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury  failed  to  enforce  them  at  the 
behest  of  the  State  Department. 

"It's  my  view  that  the  State  Department 
has  In  all  trade  matters  exercised  authority 
far  beyond  that  contemplated  by  Congress. 

"And,  to  avoid  squabbles  with  Japan  and 
other  nations.  It  has  played  a  role  in  dis- 
couraging the  Justice  and  Treasury  depart- 
ments from  enforcing  the  law. 

"It  has  politicized  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies not  to  do  their  jobs.  That's  what  Water- 
gate was  all  about — people  saying  that  they 
didn't  like  certain  laws  passed  by  Congress 
so  they  didn't  enforce  them. 

Galled  by  governmental  Inaction  and 
spurred  by  a  virtual  takeover  of  the  Ameri- 
can TV  and  radio  market  by  the  Japanese 
through  unlawful  practices.  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  filed  Its  massive  antitrust  action  in 
1974  In  a  Philadelphia  Federal  District 
Court. 

The  law  suit  charges  that  through  price 
fixing  and  other  schemes  designed  to  main- 
tain high  prices  In  Japan  and  unreal istically 
low  prices  in  the  U.S.,  the  Japanese  con- 
spired to  eliminate  the  profit  margins  of 
American  manufacturers  until  they  were 
driven  Into  the  ground. 

The  suit,  which  Is  scheduled  for  hearing 
this  summer,  charges  a  "predatory  invasion" 
by  the  Japanese  in  violation  of  American 
antitrust  laws. 

"The  American  television  Industry  is  not 
asking  its  government  for  anything  to  which 
It  is  not  entitled,"  asserts  Rep.  Morgan 
Murphy  Jr.  (D.,  lU.j,  whose  South  Side  con- 
stituency Includes  many  of  Zenith's  13,000 
Chicago  area  workers. 

The  91  bUllon  a  year  corporation  employs 
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20,489  workers  In  11  plants  across  the  coun- 
try and  conducts  two  thirds  of  its  manufac- 
turing operations  here. 

Murphy  and  a  Chicago  Democratic  col- 
league, Rep.  Daniel  Rostenkowskl,  have  pe- 
titioned Rep.  Richard  Boiling  [D.,  Mo.], 
chairman  of  the  joint  House-Senate  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  to  open  hearings  Into  the 
failure  of  the  departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Treasury  to  carry  out  congressional 
mandates  against  illegal  dumping. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  do  just  that 
and  with  dispatch  before  an  entire  American 
Industry  goes  down  the  drain  because  of 
diplomatic  gutlessness  and  bureaucratic 
stupidity. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  3, 1977] 

Kennedy  Is  Given  a  Slice  of  Balonet 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  [D.,  Mass.]  must 
be  scratching  his  head  in  utter  bafflement 
unless  he  is  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Because  the  Justice  Department  response 
he  Just  received  to  his  charges  that  Japanese 
TV  makers  have  conspired  to  cripple  their 
American  counterparts  by  unlawful  tactics 
is  a  masterpiece  of  bureaucratic  obfuscatlon. 

That  means  it  makes  little  sense  and  Is 
loaded  with  double-talk. 

But  once  all  the  baloney  Is  sliced  away, 
the  letter  from  the  department's  antitrust 
division  makes  several  things  clear: 

The  Justice  Department  has  no  Intention 
of  enforcing  laws  against  the  Illegal  "dump- 
ing" of  low  cost  Japanese  TV  sets  on  the 
American  market,  a  practice  that  has  already 
cost  60.000  workers  their  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

And  the  department  has  no  Interest  in  a 
foreign  cartel  raping  an  entire  American 
industry  so  long  as  an  American  firm  has 
not  clambered  into  bed  with  the  cartel. 

That  is  the  gist  of  a  lengthy  letter  to  Sen. 
Kennedy  from  Donald  I.  Baker,  chief  of  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  division. 

For  our  money,  the  document  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  cop-out  and  one  that  shovild 
fully  justify  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the  failure  of  our  government  to  crack  down 
on  unlawful  Japanese  trade  practices. 

John  Nevln,  chairman  of  America's  largest 
surviving  TV  maker,  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp., 
exploded  with  indignation  upon  hearing  of 
Baker's  letter. 

"The  idea  that  the  Justice  Department 
will  not  prosecute  a  foreign  cartel  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  when  it  vio- 
lates American  laws  is  outrageous,"  he  told 
us. 

"As  long  as  the  Japanese  are  carving  up 
our  Industry,  it  apparently  is  all  right  with 
the  Justice  Department.  That's  a  matter  of 
policy.  They  won't  act  unless  the  Japanese 
conspire  with  an  American  company." 

Further,  Nevln  said,  he  found  it  complete- 
ly unacceptable  for  Baker  to  plead  a  man- 
power shortage  in  failing  to  Institute  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  widely  publicized  charges 
of  unlawful  Japanese  practices  In  this  coun- 
try including  payments  of  secret  rebates  and 
price  fixing. 

Pointing  out  that  two  American  TV  manu- 
facturers have  already  filed  their  own  anti- 
trust actions  against  the  Japanese  as  private 
citizens  In  the  federal  district  court,  Baker 
told  Kennedy: 

"The  antitrust  division,  with  its  limited 
resources,  has  often  made  the  decision  not  to 
duplicate  a  private  antitrust  action  in  a 
complex  and  controversial  area,  particularly 
when  It  appears  that  the  parties  are  all 
represented  by  competent  counsel  and  are 
exploring  the  facts  and  the  law  quite  thor- 
oughly." 

Hogwash!  That  is  clearly  ducking  your 
sworn  duty. 

In  essence,  Baker  Is  sa3rlng  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  quite  willing  to  let  Amer- 
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lean  businessmen  fight  their  own  battles  at 
their  own  expense  against  unfair  and  pos- 
sibly unlawful  foreign  competition. 

Apparently  in  Baker's  mind,  that  relieves 
Uncle  Sam  of  his  statutory  responsibilities 
to  protect  American  commerce  from  Illegal 
assaults  from  abroad. 

Let  them  sink  or  swim  while  the  antitrust 
division  more  properly  addresses  itself  to  the 
alleged  excesses  rampant  In  such  varied  fields 
as  potash,  diamonds,  Uthium,  mink,  and  per- 
sulfates. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
Baker  told  Kennedy  his  foreign  commerce 
section  has  Involved  itself  since  1973  while 
Increasing  Its  staff  from  8  to  20  lawyers. 

But,  even  with  that  Increase.  Baker  ap- 
parently feels  he  cannot  spare  the  carcass 
of  even  one  counselor  to  the  defense  of  an 
American  Indiistry  that  has  nearly  been 
piished  to  the  ropes  by  the  avaricious 
Nipponese. 

Instead,  Baker  claims  that  a  1970  written 
agreement  between  18  Japanese  TV  makers 
involving  price  fixing  and  other  unlawful 
practices  in  the  American  market  was  di- 
rected by  the  Japanese  government. 

That  was  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  control  exports  leaving  Japan,  Baker  said, 
and  therefore  it  is  unlikely  an  American 
court  would  entertain  an  antitrust  challenge 
to  the  agreement  defrocking  domestic  TV 
manufacturers. 

"What  Baker  has  told  Sen.  Kennedy  about 
the  filing  of  our  antitrust  law  suit  is  com- 
pletely the  reverse  of  the  truth,"  Nevln 
asserted. 

"We  went  to  court  because  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  government  refused  to  act 
In  our  behalf.  We  had  to  do  it.  They  wouldn't 
do  it.  They  wouldn't  perform  their  duty." 

Further,  Nevln  said,  the  federal  courts  have 
held  that  the  Japanese  are  subject  to  Ameri- 
can laws  because  they  have  engaged  in  com- 
merce in  this  country  on  a  large  scale. 

Dumping  Is  a  term  used  to  define  the 
Japanese  practice  of  selling  TV  sets  In  the 
U.S.  at  prices  far  less  than  they  are  sold  in 
Japan. 

The  tactic  reaps  little  If  any  profit  for 
the  manufacturer.  But  it  serves  to  maintain 
high  Japanese  employment  while  knocking 
American  workers  out  of  their  jobs  and 
American  manufacturers  out  of  business. 

Last  week,  Atty.  Gen.  Grlffen  Bell  fired 
Baker  effective  May  31.  To  Mr.  Baker  we  say, 
good  riddance.  We  think  he  got  his  priorities 
mixed  up. 

The  fact  that  diamonds  are  a  girl's  best 
friend  may  have  dictated  the  antitrust  divi- 
sion's preoccupation  with  gem  cartels. 

But  manufacturing  quality  TV  sets  was 
the  best  friend  60.000  American  workers  had 
until  they  got  bombed  out  of  their  jobs  by 
the  Japanese.  What  happened  to  them,  we 
believe,  deserve  more  than  a  cavalier  kiss- 
off  or  cop-out  from  their  government. 


ANOTHER  PAY  RAISE? 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
that  opposed  the  so-called  Obey  Com- 
mission ethics  bill  could  not  swallow  the 
sneak  $5,000  increase  in  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Personally,  I  had 
no  trouble  with  the  financial  disclosure 
provisions,  nor  did  I  object  to  the  outside 
earnings  limitation.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, since  the  Democratic  leadership 
engineered  a  $12,900  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress,  without  record 
vote,  that  it  is  another  ripoff  of  the  tax- 
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payers  to  Include  an  addi  lonal  $5,000  In 
congressional  perquisite ,  authorizing 
public  subsidies  of  so-cal  ed  office  slush 
funds. 

The  Washington  Star  wrote  a  perti- 
nent editorial  on  this  on  J  larch  2,  which 
Is  attached  hereto: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Stai ,  Mar.  2,  1977J 

Another  Pat  RijsE? 
The  Issue  of  congressional  pay  Just  wont 
go  away.  After  having  recelv  >d  a  $12,900  In- 
crease In  annual  salary  wltiout  having  to 
vote  on  It,  House  and  Senate  members  are  In 
line  for  another  no-vote,  cc  st-of-Uvlng  In- 
crease of  around  $3,000  next  f  ill. 

In  addition.  House  membe  b  appear  about 
to  adopt  an  ethics  code  that  will  give  them- 
selves an  Increase  of  $5,000  m  official  expense 
allowances  in  exchange  for  abolishing  pri- 
vate "slush  funds." 

The  $12,900  Increase  was  r(  commended  by 
a  presidential  commission  on  federal  salaries 
and  was  approved  by  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter;  It  went  into  effect  automatically 
February  20  after  the  Hous«  and  the  Sen- 
ate declined  to  veto  It.  DecU  led  really  Isn't 
quite  the  right  word— the  fa;t  Is,  members 
never  had  a  chance  to  vote  tl  le  pay  raise  up 
or  down  because  congresslon  jl  leaders  ma- 
neuvered around  It. 

Unless  the  House  and  Senate  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  stop  It,  membe  rs  will  get  an- 
other boost  under  the  salary  "  comparability" 
formula  that  provides  annua:  cost-of-living 
Increases  for  federal  employes  to  keep  them 
abreast  of  salaries  paid  to  n  in -government 
employes.  Congressmen  gave  themselves  a 
$2,100  raise  In  1975  by  bringing  their  sal- 
aries under  the  comparability  provision 
from  which  they  had  previously  been 
excluded. 

The  furor  over  that  "backc  oor"  pay  hike 
resulted  In  the  Congress  voting  Itself  out 
of  the  1976  cost-of-llvlng  increase.  But 
Members  took  care  that  the  action  wasn't 
permanent,  which  means  th  it  as  of  now 
they're  standing  in  the  pay  1  ne  for  an  In- 
crease thU  fall  that  Is  expecte<  1  to  be  around 
6  percent. 

We  aren't  arguing  that  meiibers  of  Con- 
gress should  not  have  had  a  pay  increase 
this  year;  the  last  major  adjus  ment  in  their 
salaries  was  in  1969.  We're  not  even  arguing 
about  the  size  of  it,  although  i  12,900  (an  In- 
crease of  28  per  cent)  at  ore  crack  does 
seem  on  the  high  side. 

But  what  is  Inappropriate  Is  the  way  Con- 
gress goes  about  it.  Congress  ought  to  do 
three  things  In  connection  vlth  Its  pay. 
First,  It  should  divorce  cong  ressional  pay 
from  salary  adjustments  for  aiy  other  fed- 
eral employes.  The  setting  of  congressional 
pay  has  so  many  political  ovei  tones  that  It 
simply  is  unfair  to  tie  anyone    else's  salary 

Second,  any  Increase  In  conf  ressional  pay 
should  require  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership. It  makes  Congress  lo)k  bad  to  be 
giving  Itself  "backdoor"  increas  es.  Jack  Ger- 
mond,  writing  from  Rockford,  111.,  indicated 
in  a  dispatch  to  The  Star  the  o  ;her  day  that 
voters  on  the  hustings  view  t  ne  latest  In- 
crease as  underhanded. 

Third,  any  pay  increase  voted  by  the  mem- 
bers should  not  go  Into  effe  :t  until  the 
next  Congress  takes  office.  Prop(  sed  mereases 
could  be  considered  more  disp  isslonately  if 
members  were  not  in  a  posltDn  to  realize 
immediate  financial  benefits.  L  Ikewise,  sup- 
porters of  pay  Increases  probal  >ly  would  be 
less  vulnerable  to  punishment  by  the  vot- 
ers— a  fear  that  dogs  congressmen  every- 
tlme  a  pay  Increase  is  proposed 

Several  members.  Including  I  orthern  Vir- 
ginia's Rep.  Herbert  Harms,  bave  offered 
legislation  embracing  some  or  all  of  these 
suggestions.  With  the  current  emphasis  on 
ethics  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  tirn^ seems  right 
,  to  write  new  rules  on  congresslinal  pay. 
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HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  program.  This 
national  broadcast  scriptwrlting  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  grade  students  in  our  public,  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  to  think, 
write  and  speak  up  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  theme  for  this  year's 
30th  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  scholar- 
ship program  is  "What  America  Means 
to  Me." 

Sandra  Sue  Brake,  this  year's  Minne- 
sota winner  from  Wllmont,  Minn,  has 
written  a  beautiful  essay  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you.  The  following  is 
Ms.  Brake's  prize-winning  essay: 

Hello,  America.  May  1  have  a  few  moments 
of  your  time?  I  really  would  appreciate  it 
because  I  have  so  much  to  say  about  so 
many  things. 

These  past  12  years  I  have  been  receiving 
free  education  from  you.  I've  had  the  right 
to  choose  my  school  and  subjects  and  I've 
been  able  to  speak  out  for  what  I  believe 
Is  right.  But  yet  I've  never  really  taken  the 
time  to  thank  you  for  ft. 

Along  with  this  freedom  of  speech,  which 
is  so  easily  taken  for  granted  nowadays,  you 
have  given  me  the  right  to  move  about 
whenever  and  wherever  I  wish,  to  worship 
or  not  to  worship,  or  to  assemble  with,  or  to 
associate  with  anyone  I  choose.  For  these 
opportunities,  I  am  forever  grateful. 

Over  these  past  200  years  you  have  bound 
your  people  together  to  form  a  powerful 
Nation  with  Americans  who  have  strong 
hearts  and  strong  minds  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  Ideas,  hopes,  and  even  lives 
for  you.  You  are  a  Nation  of  strength,  glori- 
fied by  the  proud  American  Eagle  who 
spreads  Its  broad  wings  over  this  fair  West- 
em  world.  For  this,  too,  I  thank  you. 

Oh,  sure  we  have  had  bad  times — wars,  de- 
pressions, recessions — but  we've  made  it 
through  these  disasters  before  and  we  will 
again,  becaiise  of  courageous  men  and  women 
who  have  enough  guts  to  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe  In. 

Many  times  you  have  made  me  proud, 
America.  For  Instance,  when  I  hear  that  you 
are  going  to  aid  small  countries  so  that  they 
may  withstand  the  tyrannical  aggression  of 
larger  Communist  nations,  I  feel  proud  to  be 
one  of  you. 

And  when  I  hear  that  your  abundant  wheat 
harvest  is  going  to  be  used  to  help  feed 
starving  under-developed  nations,  I'm  proud. 
And  when  I  see  your  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  people  working  together  as  a 
unit  to  wipe  out  a  known  killer  disease  such 
as  muscular  dystrophy  or  cancer,  I  become 
very,  very  proud. 

You  have  given  me  hope,  something  to 
have  faith  and  trust  in.  Patriots  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes  for  your  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity.  I  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  you  to 
love  you,  to  respect  your  flag,  support  your 
constitution,  obey  your  laws,  and  defend  ycu 
against  all  enemies. 

I  accept  your  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust  "  I 
have  faith  that  God  will  continue  to  bless 
this  great  land  of  ours  and  will  watch  over  us 
and  pull  us  through  each  and  every  perU  Just 
as  He  has  done  In  the  past. 

My  gratitude  goes  out  to  you,  America,  be- 
cause there's  a  feeling  within  me  that  tells 
me  that  I  have  a  place  In  this  world.  I  pledge 


to  you.  to  nee  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
all  that  you  have  given  me. 

And  now,  before  I  go,  America,  I  would 
like  to  leave  you  with  a  quotation  I  read  re- 
cently. It  seems  to  sum  up  not  only  my  at- 
titude, but  the  attitude  of  most  Americans,  it 
goes  like  this,  "American  people  never  carry 
an  umbrella.  They  prepare  to  walk  In  eternal 
sunshine." 


GAS    SHORTAGE    IN    OHIO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos. 
in  Ohio  answered  many  questions  In  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 1977,  Columbus  Business  Forum. 
With  all  of  the  conflicting  views  and 
misinformation  floating  around  about 
whether  or  not  there  is  truly  a  natural 
gas  shortage,  I  feel  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
White  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Members: 

Who's    Listening    Now? 

Because  of  short  supply  and  severe  weather, 
there  Is  a  natural  gas  shortage  In  Ohio.  It 
Is  no  less  true  In  many  parts  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  so  this  is  not  exclusively  an  Ohio 
problem.  People  cry  "Why?" 

We  do  not  lack  answers.  We  have  only 
lacked  listeners,  up  to  now. 

Almost  five  years  ago  Columbia  Gas  placed 
advertisements  In  national  and  local  news- 
papers with  this  headline: 

"The  Energy  Crisis  Is  Threatening  Your 
Way  of  Life." 

The  typical  reaction  was  as  If  we  had  said. 
"It  may  rain  tomorrow." 

In  1954,  23  years  ago,  following  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  should  regulate  the  price  of  gas 
at  the  well-head,  Columbia  stockholders  were 
told  by  its  management: 

"We  fear  that  price-fixing  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  or  even  the  prospect  of 
such  price-fixing  will  discourage  producers 
from  taking  the  risks  Involved  In  fiu-ther 
exploration  for  gas  and  will  cause  them  to 
channel  such  additional  supplies  as  may  be- 
come available  Into  non-regulated  uses.  At 
the  present  time  the  gas  supply  available  to 
us  is  sufficient,  but  as  requirements  continue 
to  grow  additional  supplies  must  be  ob- 
tained." 

We  take  no  comfort  and  customers  get  no 
more  gas  for  the  retelling  of  this  background. 
But  the  truth  Is  that  today's  situation  is 
the  result  of  yesterday's  decisions,  or  lack  of 
decisions,  by  legislators,  regulators  and  the 
courts. 

Now  there  are  calls  for  Investigation,  In- 
ferring that  Columbia  has  done  something 
wrong.  We  welcome  investigation.  There  are 
some  going  on  right  now.  In  fact,  there  is 
probably  never  a  time  when  Columbia  is  not 
under  study,  review,  audit  or  Investigation 
by  some  regulatory  body.  All  other  utilities 
are  subject  to  the  same  exposure — It  is  a  way 
of  life  with  us.  In  that  kind  of  fishbowl  en- 
vironment, Columbia's  management  has  not 
lacked — nor  will  it  lack — foresight,  concern. 
Imagination  and  action. 

All  that  Is  past.  What  of  the  present? 

Major  reasons  for  this  winter's  shortage 
have  been  a  ticking  bomb  masked  by  the 
past  several  mild  winters.  They  are: 

1.  Decline  In  production  from  old  gas  fields. 

2.  Slump  In  drilling  new  wells  for  lack  of 
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adequate  wellhead  price  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

3.  Regulatory,  environmental  and  legal 
roadblocks  which  delayed  new  sources. 

Add  this  winter's  weather  to  the  list  and 
the  bomb  literally  exploded.  Ohio  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  with  tem- 
peratures the  coldest  in  100  years.  The  ele- 
ments have  struck  blows  that  we'll  retell  for 
years.  No  one  can  tell  for  sure  If  the  worst 
Is  over.  The  supply  picture  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter  is  uncertain. 

Let's  put  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio's  gas  sup- 
ply into  a  capsule  paragraph.  Under  federal 
regulation,  our  supplier  gives  us  and  85  other 
gas  companies  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
a  svimmer  and  winter  allocation  of  gas.  (If 
we  were  to  get  more,  someone  else  would 
have  to  get  less.)  More  than  90%  of  that 
gas  comes  from  the  Southwest,  approximately 
half  from  Columbia's  efforts  on  its  own  and 
the  other  half  from  pipeline  suppliers,  prin- 
cipally Panhandle  Eastern,  Tennessee  Gas, 
Texas  Eastern,  Texas  Gas  and  Transcontin- 
ental Pipeline.  The  other  10%  comes  from 
Appalachian  wells,  our  own  or  others".  Under 
the  suppliers'  curtailment  plan.  FPC-ap- 
proved,  we  are  told  from  time  to  time  by 
what  percentage  our  allocation  Is  to  be  cur- 
tailed. That  would  occur  whenever  the  sup- 
plier's sources  fell  short,  owing  to  well  prob- 
lems, emergency  line  repairs,  hurricane  shut- 
downs or  simply  loss  of  deliverablllty  from 
old  wells. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  in  which 
there  Is  Just  so  much  gas  allocated  to  us 
through  March  31.  As  residential  customers 
use  more,  some  other  customers  must  use 
less.  This  is  not  so  difficult  with  an  industry 
which  can  use  another  fuel.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult, for  example,  for  a  school  board  faced 
with  no  alternate  fuel  and  some  poorly  In- 
sulated buildings. 

Columbia  Is  exploring  any  avenue  that 
opens  to  obtain  more  gas.  So  are  other  com- 
panies faced  with  sim'iar  supply  problems. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  relief,  but  we  are 
working  on  It. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Columbia  believes 
that  its  supply  slump  will  bottom  out  this 
year.  Long-planned  new  sources  are  begin- 
ning to  come  on  line.  One  of  those  occurred 
on  January  U  when  gas  began  to  flow  from 
a  Gulf  of  Mexico  lease  acquired  from  the 
federal  government.  Early  In  1978  there 
should  be  liquefied  gas  from  Algeria  going 
through  the  System's  regasiflcation  plant  In 
Cove  Point.  Md.  Gas  from  Alaska  will  flow 
In  the  I980's  but  depends  a  great  deal  on  ac- 
tion in  Washington.  All  of  these  and  others 
result  from  Investment  of  more  than  $835,- 
000.000  by  Columbia  to  develop  new  sources. 

The  past  should  teach  us  what  caused  the 
problems  today.  Columbia  has  long  advo- 
cated steps  which  would  help  to  solve  the 
energy  crisis.  Ill  be  happy  to  send  full  In- 
formation to  anyone   who   wants   it. 

There  was  never  a  better  time  to  impress 
upon  Washington  what  voters  In  the  pre- 
cincts think  of  its  performance  to  date.  I 
heartily  subscribe  to  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  January  11  which  said.  In 
part: 

"Suffering  will  most  likely  grow  worse 
around  the  country  If  the  current  cold  wave 
persists — not  because  of  a  lack  of  warning. 
Rather  .  .  .  because  of  a  failure  by  Congress 
to  act  on  the  warnings  It  has  been  getting 
for  years.  Not  only  has  Congress  not  acted,  it 
has  made  a  political  punchlne  bag  out  of  the 
people  who  were  trying  to  issue  the  warn- 
ing." 

Marvin  E.  White, 

Cltairman, 
Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies. 
(The    Gas   Comnany's   position    has   been 
presented  by  The  Forum  because  of  com- 
munity   Interest    In    energy    problems.    Re- 
sponses will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  White.) 
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FEDERAL  HARASSMENT 
WORSENING 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  SYAIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
countless  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  falling  victim  to  the  wrath 
of  governmental  control,  one,  little 
Hillsdale  College  in  southern  Michigan, 
is  still  fighting  for  its  independence.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  spoke  to  this  assembly  almost 
2  years  ago,  November  3,  1975,  concern- 
ing the  college's  stance  and  I  am  proud  to 
say,  today,  that  they  are  still  as  free  and 
unhampered  by  the  bureaucratic  power 
gi*ab  as  they  were  on  that  previous  day. 
In  order  to  insure  that  its  independ- 
ence continues  for  the  1,000  students  at 
this  liberal  arts  college,  they  have  now 
begun  a  $29  million  freedom  fund  cam- 
paign to  underwrite  operating  costs  and 
to  increase  the  college's  endowment. 
President  George  C.  Roche  in  of  Hills- 
dale has  just  completed  a  ver>'  success- 
ful 6-week  tour  of  the  westernmost 
United  States.  As  a  result,  contributions 
are  literally  pouring  in  to  the  college. 
Since  November,  they  have  miraculously 
raised  almost  $6  million. 

Hillsdale  has  never  accepted  govern- 
ment funding  of  any  kind,  for  any  rea- 
son. This,  in  fact,  caused  the  school's 
board  of  trustees  to  issue  a  resolution: 
"Hillsdale  College,  will,  to  the  extent  of 
its  meager  resources  and  with  the  help 
of  God,  resist  by  all  legal  means  this  and 
all  other  encroachments  on  its  freedom 
and  independence."  To  date,  they  are  the 
only  institution  in  the  coimtry  resisting 
HEWs  title  IX  legislation. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  written  by 
Ronald  Reagan  for  the  Denver  Post.  I 
think  this  exemplifies  the  pride  that  the 
American  public  can  feel,  knowing  that 
someone  is  standing  up  for  what  they 
believe  in. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  7,  1977] 
Federal  Harassment  Worsening 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 
Ralph  Nader  pouted.  The  bra  burners  blus- 
tered. Jimmy  Carter  had  not  done  precisely 
as  they  wished  when  it  came  to  picking  his 
cabinet.    At    least    they   weren't    wUllng    to 
withhold  Judgment  till  after  he  had  finished 
the  process  and  taken  office. 

Behind  them  was  a  Greek  chorus  of  edi- 
torial page  and  airwave  pundits  who  stroked 
their  chins  and  furrowed  their  brows  while 
second-guessing  all  of  Carter's  decisions. 

The  political  reporters — themselves  facing 
deadlines  as  Inevitable  as  ever,  but  with  very 
little  to  report — resorted  to  a  non-stop  spec- 
xilatlve  hash  and  rehash  of  who  would  be 
chosen  for  which  Job  and  how  well  he  or 
she  could  be  expected  to  perform  on  the  Job. 
Altogether,  the  transition  between  admin- 
istrations has  been  a  restless  time  for  Wash- 
ington, DC.  With  Congress  not  around  to 
arm  twist,  the  fecial  Interests  and  assorted 
axe  grinders  have  had  to  make  do  by  trying 
to  lean  on  Carter  through  whatever  atten- 
tion they  could  attract  from  the  news  media. 
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Though  I  don't  expect  to  be  bashful  about 
criticizing  Carter  goofs  when  they  occur,  It 
seems  to  me  we  owe  the  new  President  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  at  least  for  now. 

He  wUl  have  his  hands  full,  wrestling  that 
King  Kong  of  bureaucracies  by-the-Potomac; 
nudging  the  economy  forward  without  ag- 
gravating inflation;  and  preventing  the  Rus- 
sians from  permanently  assigning  us  to  No. 
2  in  defense  capability.  He  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  on  with  those  Jobs  without 
a  lot  of  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  doing 
their  stuff  before  the  game  has  begun. 

Speaking  of  that  giant  bureaucracy,  when 
It  comes  to  higher  education,  it  seems  to  be 
exercising  "the  arrogance  of  officialdom," 
which  Cicero  once  described  In  ancient  Rome. 

The  biu-eaucrats"  interpretation  of  "affirm- 
ative action"  Is  a  case  in  point.  Congress 
didn't  mandate  It;  the  bureaucrats  of  HEW 
and  EEOC  stitched  their  "guidelines"  to- 
gether after  interpreting  a  presidential  order. 

Bureaucratic  harassment  over  such  mat- 
ters has  gotten  so  bad  that  the  President  Of 
Columbia  University,  WUllam  T.  McGlU,  re- 
cently told  a  conference  group  that  It  Just 
doesn't  pay  to  fight  city  hall — or  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — anjrmore. 

He  warned  his  listeners  of  "coercive  regu- 
lation as  an  exercise  of  power  by  Inexperi- 
enced young  advocates  of  narrow  constitu- 
ency groups"  in  one  breath,  but  In  another 
argued  for  colleges  and  universities  to  ap- 
pease the  federal  bureaurcrats  when  they 
come  calling.  Alas,  he  noted,  the  cost  In  time 
and  money  of  fighting  them  in  court — even 
if  you  win— Is  Just  too  great. 

But,  while  Columbia  Is  caving  in,  little 
Hillsdale  College  in  Michigan  is  determined 
to  knock  the  stuffings  out  of  the  bureaucrats. 
For  132  years  it  has  been  fiercely  Independent 
of  government.  Not  a  nickle  has  been  asked 
for  or  received.  Of  course  this  gives  the  HEW 
elitists  fits,  but  they  think  they  have  finally 
found  a  way  to  throttle  Hillsdale. 

HEW  alleges  that  because  some  Individual 
Hillsdale  students  receive  veterans  benefits 
and  national  student  loans,  the  college  Itself 
is  the  recipient  of  federal  aid.  If  HEW  wins, 
it  could  move  In  on  Hillsdale  with  customary 
arrogance. 

Discrimination  Isn't  the  Issue,  according 
to  Hillsdale  President  George  C.  Roche  m. 
Freedom  is.  "We  wlU  not  comply  with  Title 
IX  (so-called  anti-sex  discrimination)  regu- 
lations as  put  forth  by  HEW,"  he  says,  "but 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  wish  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  group.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  its  founding.  Hillsdale  has  vol- 
untarily maintained  a  policy  of  non-discrim- 
ination. Blacks  and  women  have  had  equal 
standing  in  Hillsdale's  classrooms  since  be- 
fore the  Civil  War." 

Instead  of  giving  up,  Hillsdale  Is  beating 
the  bushes  for  $29  million  in  endowment, 
some  of  which  will  go  to  replace  those  fed- 
eral student  loans  with  private  ones, 

President  McGill,  meet  President  Roche. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  MURPHY 
NETWORK  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Mur- 
phy network  bill  is  to  limit  the  control 
of  the  three  networks  over  television 
programing  and  to  promote  competi- 
tion in  the  production,  sale,  and  distribu- 
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tlon  of  programs  for  television  broad- 
casting. 

Television  is  the  single  most  important 
medium  of  mass  communication  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  powe  r  of  decision 
over  what  Americans  may  a  nd  may  not 
see  on  television  today  res  s  primarily 
with  the  three  networks.  Nstwork  con- 
trol is  particiilarly  pervaslvd  during  the 
evening  hours — when  most  Americans 
watch.  The  premise  of  the  Vlurphy  bill 
is  that  excessive  control  of  ^he  medium 
by  a  few  is  unhealthy  for  Alnerican  so- 
ciety— that  in  a  pluralistic  iioclety  such 
as  ours,  we  want  to  enlarge  as  much  as 
possible  the  marketplace  of  nformation 
and  ideas  and  entertainment.  Competi- 
tion is  an  Important  road  to  this  kind  of 
diversity,  and  we  want  to  en(jourage  new 
and  varied  program  sources  i  o  come  for- 
ward and  find  a  place  on  television. 

We  can  achieve  this  result  by  making 
the  medium  more  accesslMe  to  new 
sources.  The  bill  would  accomplish  this 
in  the  following  way.  It  iivides  the 
broadcast  day  into  three  segments — 
prime  time.  7-11  p.m.,  the  pe:-iod  leading 
up  to  prime  time,  and  the  pe  -iod  follow- 
ing. It  then  provides  that  ( urlng  each 
segment  of  the  broadcast  day ,  a  national 
television  network — defined  is  any  per- 
son supplying  the  same  progi  am  or  pro- 
grams for  chain  broadcastli  g  to  50  or 
more  television  stations — mj  y  supply  a 


station  with  no  more  than 


programing  for  that  segment.  The  bill 
excepts  from  this  limitation  news  pro- 
grams and  sports  coverage,  t  also  pro- 
vides that  the  limitation  sha  I  not  apply 
to  public  television. 
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of  poor  quality,  primarily  game  shows. 
The  Murphy  bill  would  not  have  the 
same  effect  because  its  access  rule  is  dif- 
ferently constructed. 

One  difficulty  with  the  PCC's  prime- 
time  access  rule  was  that  it  opened  up 
too  little  time  and  did  so  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  made  only  one  hour  available, 
and  that  hour  was  during  the  opening 
fringe  of  prime  time  (not  a  strong  period 
from  an  economic  point  of  view).  In 
prime  time,  the  effect  of  the  Murphy  bill 
would  be  to  make  two  hours  available, 
and  at  least  part  of  this  period  would 
occur  when  the  audience  is  at  its  peak. 
With  this  kind  of  economic  base,  new 
entitles  coming  into  the  access  period 
would  have  an  incentive  to  offer  major 
programs.  We  are  not  likely  to  see  sim- 
ply more  game  shows. 

A  second  difficulty  with  the  FCC's 
prime-time  access  rule  was  that  it  left 
imtouched  network  ownership  of  tele- 
vision stations.  Each  of  the  networks 
owns  five  stations;  and  through  its 
wholly  owned  stations,  each  network  can 
reach  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
total  viewing  public.  The  result  was  that 
the  networks — this  time  as  purchasers  of 
programs  for  their  owned  stations — had 
the  power  to  subvert  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  national  programing  dur- 
ing the  PCC's  access  period.  This  power 
to  subvert  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  failure  of  the  prime-time 
access  rule  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  programs  of  high  quality.  The  Murphy 
bill  deals  expressly  with  this  problem.  It 
limits  each  network  to  the  ownership  of 
one  station  and  requires  each  to  divest  it- 
self of  Its  remaining  stations.  The  di- 
vestiture requirement  does  not  envisage 
forfeiture.  Each  network  would  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  stations  to  be  divested 
for  their  fair  market  value. 

The  divestiture  subsection  of  the  bill 
gives  the  networks  5  years  within  which 
to  make  divestiture  so  that  they  need  not 
sell  "under  the  gun."  Within  1  year,  how- 
ever, they  must  submit  a  plan  of  divesti- 
ture to  the  FCC.  and  the  transfer  of  a 
station  license  after  divestiture  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  existing  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act.  The  Murphy  bill 
adds  only  one  requirement  to  these  pro- 
visions—that the  FCC  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  the  transfer  of  a  station  license 
by  a  network  to  another  entity,  and  that 
the  PCC  grant  an  application  for  trans- 
fer only  upon  a  finding  that  the  granting 
will  not  create  or  maintain  a  situation  in- 
consistent with  the  antitru.st  laws. 

The  Murphy  bill  concludes  with  a  re- 
porting requirement.  The  PCC  is  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  bill  and  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
study  to  the  pertinent  committees  of  the 
Congress. 


THE  SWAMP  THAT  BREEDS  HEROIN 
ADDICTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
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Abuse  and  Control,  and  having  chaired 
the  hearings  in  New  York  regarding  this 
disastrous  problem,  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1977.  in  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  necessity  for  stronger  sen- 
tencing in  narcotics  violations.  The  ar- 
ticle is  written  by  Chfford  S.  Pishman, 
E.sq.,  an  executive  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  the  office  of  prosecution,  special 
narcotics  courts  in  New  York  City. 

Since  there  is  continual  controversy  as 
to  the  correlation  between  stiffer  sen- 
tences and  a  decrease  in  trafficking,  and 
as  an  advocate  of  stiffer  sentences,  I  felt 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  In  this 
article. 
It  follows : 
The  Swam?  That  Breeds  Hehoin  Addiction 

(By  Clifford  S.  Fishman) 
A  recent  study  labeled  New  York's  drxig 
laws  a  "failure"  because  the  laws  have  not 
deterred  the  spread  of  heroin  addiction.  Such 
studies,  however,  ask  the  wrong  questions  of 
the  wrong  people,  and  are  based  on  a  false 
premise — that  heroin  addiction  Is  a  law-en- 
forcement problem. 

Heroin  addiction  Is  not  a  law-enforcement 
problem;  It  Is  a  societal  problem.  Human 
misery — poverty,  occupational  and  educa- 
tional discrimination,  subhuman  housing — 
Is  the  fundamental  cause  of  heroin  addiction: 
and  since  the  profits  from  heroin  traffic  are  so 
enormotis,  there  will  always  be  those  willing 
to  exploit  that  misery. 

To  expect  any  law  to  "deter  heroin  addic- 
tion" is  naive  and  simplistic.  At  most,  laws 
and  law  enforcement  can  lmi>ede  the  spread 
of  addiction  untU  the  conditions  that  breed 
addiction  are  rectified. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  current  drug 
laws,  narcotics  traffic  in  New  York  was  not 
only  Immensely  profitable:  it  was  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  a  risk-free  Industry.  A  study 
conducted  by  the  State  Investigations  Com- 
mission disclosed  that  in  1970-71  only  1 1  per- 
cent of  all  those  convicted  of  narcotics 
felonies  received  a  prison  sentence  of  more 
than  one  year.  The  commission  concluded 
that  "exceedingly  lenient  sentences  In  nar- 
cotics cases  have  encouraged  violation  of  the 
narcotics  laws  and  have  severely  impeded  the 
law  enforcement  effort." 

That  conclusion  was  entirely  accurate.  A 
successf\il  narcotics  investigation  resembles 
a  step  ladder.  A  street  seller  is  apprehended 
and  Is  persuaded  to  cooperate.  As  a  result, 
his  supplier  is  apprehended.  In  turn,  the  sup- 
plier agrees  to  Inform  against  his  superiors, 
and  so  on  up  the  ladder.  Without  a  credible 
threat  of  substantial  punishment,  a  low-  or 
middle-level  dealer  will  laugh  at  the  police- 
man or  prosecutor  who  seeks  his  cooperation. 
Similarly,  without  a  realistic  threat  of  im- 
prisonment, many  addicts  will  not  be  moti- 
vated toward  rehabilitation. 

The  new  laws  have  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact. During  1975,  for  example,  46  percent  of 
the  defendants  convicted  of  committing  nar- 
cotics felonies  throughout  the  state  received 
sentences  in  excess  of  one  year,  compared  to 
the  11  percent  in  1970-71.  In  New  York  City's 
centralized  special  narcotics  courts,  more 
than  56  percent  of  those  convicted  of  "new 
law"  narcotics  felonies  received  multi-year 
sentences.  A.ssertions  that  the  mandatory- 
sentence  provisions  have  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  convictions  are  simply  un- 
true. Approximately  76  percent  of  all  Jury 
trials  conducted  in  the  central  narcotics 
courts  have  resulted  in  convictions — a  higher 
conviction  rate  than  that  for  non-drug  cases 
in  the  city. 

The  stiff  mandatory  sentences  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  probation  for  those  who  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  have  enabled  law-en- 
forcement officers  to  obtain  Informants'  co- 
operation to  a  degree  previously  thought  im- 
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possible.  As  a  result,  city  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  have  succeeded  In  arirest- 
Ing  and  convicting  major  traffickers  who 
earlier  were  virtually  untouchable. 

In  the  courts,  then,  the  law  Is  working. 
The  guilty  are  being  Isolated  from  society. 
Major  traffickers  are  being  caught  and  con- 
victed. 

If  the  law  Is  working,  why  is  the  heroin 
crisis  worsening? 

Since  1974,  the  Police  Department's  nar- 
cotics division  has  been  slashed  more  than 
20  percent.  The  special  narcotics  prosecutor's 
budget  has  been  reduced  from  $2.4  million 
to  $1.6  million  (and  faces  cuts  of  an  addi- 
tional $440,000  on  July  1 ) .  Public  funds  for 
drug  treatment  In  the  city  have  been  reduced 
from  $62  million  to  $35  million.  Therein  lies 
the  worsening  heroin  crisis. 

That  crisis  will  not  be  solved  by  misguided 
studies  or  inaccurate  and  misleading  edi- 
torials. To  deter  herein  addiction,  we  must 
eradicate  the  conditions  that  breed  addic- 
tion. Until  then,  we  must  at  the  very  least 
commit  adequate  resources  to  existing  en- 
forcement and  rehabilitation  programs; 
otherwise,  the  law  will  be  an  empty  threat  to 
the  trafficker,  and  rehabilitation  an  empty 
promise  to  the  afflicted. 


BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bul- 
garian national  anthem  refers  to  Bul- 
garia as  a  land  of  heroes.  Indeed  It  is. 
One  of  the  greatest  ironies  of  modern 
history  is  that  five  centuries  of  darkness 
and  national  oppression  under  Ottoman 
rule  were  initially  shattered  for  the  Bul- 
garian people  with  the  help  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Bulgaria  was  one  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal units  of  the  Middle  Ages  before  being 
conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1396.  With 
Russian  and  Romanian  assistance,  on 
March  3,  1878,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
resurrected  a  Bulgarian  principality. 
This  was  treacherously  undermined  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  which  trans- 
formed Bulgaria  into  a  northern  prov- 
ince imder  Ottoman  sovereignty  within 
a  sphere  of  considerable  Russian  influ- 
ence, a  southern  state  known  as  Eastern 
Rumelia,  and  Macedonia  imder  direct 
Turkish  rule.  But,  in  1885,  despite  Rus- 
sian opposition,  the  northern  province 
of  Bulgaria  was  united  with  Eastern 
Rumelia  and  the  Bulgarian  border  ex- 
tended to  approximately  that  of  the 
present  day.  A  fully  Independent  king- 
dom was  finally  proclaimed  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1908. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in 
September  1944,  the  U.S.S.R.  opportunis- 
tically declared  war  and  Red  Armies 
poured  into  the  devastated  kingdom.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
"fatherland  front"— a  puppet  coalition 
backed  by  Soviet  bayonets  rose  to  power 
through  violence  and  rigged  elections. 
Commimlst  control  was  then  formally 
solidified  through  the  infamous  Dimitrov 
Constitution  of  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  celebra- 
tion by  Americans  of  Bulgarian  descent 
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of  their  fatherland's  initial  Independence 
In  1878. 1  join  with  them  In  praying  that 
Bulgaria  will  soon  regain  its  rightful 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  At  this  time  of  increased  attention 
to  the  issue  of  human  rights,  we  are  in- 
spired by  the  historic  1947  proclamation 
of  Kosta  Lulchev — of  Bulgaria's  Social 
Democratic  Party — that  the  Bulgarian 
people's  fight  for  freedom  and  democracy 
would  never  be  crushed  by  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. It  has  never  been  crushed. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL— PAWN  OF  BIG 
BANKERS? 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'^ES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  week  requested  an  investigation  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Monetary  Policy  on  the  possible  connec- 
tions between  this  country's  big  interna- 
tional banking  interests  and  the  ongoing 
negotiations  for  a  new  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  know  Marine  Midland, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  banks  and 
other  major  banks,  to  be  significantly 
involved  in  loans  to  financially  troubled 
Panama.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz,  appointed  by 
President  Carter  to  negotiate  a  new  canal 
treaty  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Marine  Midland  Bank  and 
other  corporate  interests  doing  business 
in  Panama  which  causes  many  questions 
to  cry  out  for  investigation  by  Congress. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  how  great  is  the  stake  of  Marine 
Midland  and  other  big  U.S.  banks  in  the 
Panamanian  dictatorship. 

Also,  is  there  any  connection  between 
the  short-term  appointment  of  Sol  Lin- 
owitz rushing  to  conclude  a  new  treaty 
and  Panama's  financial  involvement 
with  the  big  American  banks. 

Finally,  we  should  know  If  the  national 
economic  and  defense  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  being  sub- 
ordinated to  the  private  interests  of  big 
banks  with  heavy  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point, 
letters  and  articles  concerning  this  seri- 
ous situation: 

Hon.  Parren  J.  MrrcHEn,,  M.C., 
Chairman,      Subcommittee      on      Domestic 
Monetary    Policy,    House    Office    Build- 
ing. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  22,  1976, 
It  was  revealed  that  several  large  banks  were 
on  a  "problem  list"  contained  in  a  con- 
fidential Federal  Reserve  report.  At  the  top 
of  the  list  was  Marine  Midland  Bank  of  New 
York,  which  was  reported  as  having  classi- 
fied loans  amounting  to  128.1%  of  total 
capital  accounts.  (Ordinarily,  examiners  take 
special  notice  If  this  ratio  is  above  30%  and 
consider  it  a  matter  for  serious  concern  if 
it  rises  above  65%.)  Three  different  reliable 
assessments  give  reasons  for  the  presence  of 
the  bad  and  below-average  loans  responsible 
for  this  condition.  These  Identify  problems 
with  real  estate  investment  trust  customers, 
serious  problems  and  losses  associated  with 
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the  holding  company's  merchant  bank  in 
London,  and  managerial  problems  related  to 
having  offices  scattered  all  over  New  York 
State. 

Not  yet  mentioned  Is  the  distinct  possi- 
bility that  loans  to  LDC's,  particularly  to 
financially  shaky  Panama,  may  have  been 
involved  and  may  stUl  be  keeping  Marine 
Midland  on  the  problem  list.  Sigmficantly, 
none  of  the  regulatory  agencies  denies  that 
Marine  Midland  is  still  on  the  problem  list. 
Marine  Midland  is  now  among  the  nation's 
15  largest  banks,  recently  arriving  at  that 
position  by  merging  with  the  country's  22nd 
largest  bank,  Umon  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
Umon,  however,  did  not  necessarily  cause 
much  Improvement  In  Midland's  position 
since  It  was  second  on  the  trouble  list,  with 
classified  loans  amounting  to  99.7  percent  of 
capital. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Marine  Midland 
has  a  regional  office  and,  more  Importantly,  a 
branch  office  in  Panama  City  and  participates 
In  loans  to  the  financially  troubled  Torrijos 
dictatorship  In  Panama.  That  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  Is  financially  troubled  can- 
not be  denied.  A  document  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  in  Panama,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  22,  1977, 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  Panamaman 
government's  budget  devoted  to  debt  servic- 
ing will  rise  to  nearly  40%  this  year  from 
29  %  last  year.  Both  Panamanian  officials  and 
U.S.  State  Department  observers  say  that  the 
financial  situation  in  Panama  is  sagging  and 
likely  to  deteriorate.  The  Panamanian  dicta- 
torship has  characterized  its  own  financial 
situation  In  1977  as  "delicate"  and  empha- 
sized the  threat  to  the  "liquidity  and  sol- 
vency" of  its  central  bank  because  It  will 
take  at  least  four  months  to  formalize  cer- 
tain credit  commitments,  mostly  from  pri- 
vate banks.  There  is  a  tone  of  urgency  in  the 
Panamanian  search  for  help  In  servicing  its 
debt,  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  rush  to 
sign  to  a  new  treaty. 

Entering  Into  this  situation  in  somewhat 
spectacular  fashion  Is  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz.  He 
has  been  sent  to  Panama  to  negotiate  a  new 
Canal  treaty  but  only  qn  a  short  term  ap- 
pointment which  precluded  U.S.  Senate 
scrutiny  of  his  qualifications  and  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest.  Mr.  Linowitz,  it  turns 
out,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Marine  Midland  Bank  and  has  other  cor- 
porate interests  involving  Panama.  This  raises 
a  great  many  questions  which  cry  out  for 
Investigation  by  Congress : 

1.  How  great  Is  Marine  Midland's  stake  in 
the  Panamanian  dictatorship? 

2.  Is  Marine  Midland  in  danger  of  insolv- 
ency if  the  new  treaty  with  Panama  doesn't 
turn  out  in  the  "right"  way? 

3.  Is  there  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  felony  has  been  committed  under  18  U.S.C. 
208? 

4.  What  will  be  the  probable  effects  on  the 
money  supply  in  the  United  States  and  its 
Impact  upon  American  citizens  If  the  Fed  is 
forced  to  discount  a  large  amount  of  Marine 
Midland's  paper?  This  question  is  of  press- 
ing concern  to  every  consumer  in  the  nation. 

5.  Are  the  short-term  (6-month)  appoint- 
ment of  Sol  Linowitz  and  the  rush  to  sign 
a  new  treaty  In  any  way  related  to  Marine 
Midland's  plight? 

6.  Where  did  the  decision  originate  for  a  6- 
month  appointment  which  precluded  Sen- 
ate scrutiny  of  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
and  other  matters  concerning  qualifications 
for  appointment? 

7.  Are  the  national  economic  and  defense 
Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
being  subordinated  to  the  private  Interests  of 
one  or  more  big  banks  with  heavy  foreign 
investments? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  above  reasons  and 
because  negotiations  towards  a  new  treaty 
are  already  In  progress,  I  urgently  request 
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that  we  Institute  immediately  an  Investiga- 
tion of  this  pressing  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

OEORCE  feANSEN, 

STember  of  Congress. 
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f  Attachment  to  Congressman 
to  Chairman  Mitchell,  Feb 
fProm  the  Washington  Star 
Why  Some  Panamanians  Are 
Canal 
(By  Charles  BartletJ; 

Panama  City,  Panama— 

can  history  has  the  nation  bei 
contemplate  the  award  of  a  gr 
government  as  deficient  as  the 
siding  over  Panama. 

"Ah,   but  you  are  not  

canal  to  the  Torrljos  governmejit 
a  Panamanian  negotiator,  '"i" 
It  to  the  people  of  Panama." 

He  may  be  right  In  that  the 
fer  will  not  occur  until  the  yc 
Torrljos  will  be  70.  But  he  may 
cause  dictators  with  strong  lii 
At  any  rate  he  will  get  most 
property  Immediately. 

A  new  treaty  promises  to  glv^ 
rijos  enough   historic  stature 
semi-permanent  fixture.  Since 
Is  characterized  by  heavy 

nomlc  mismanagement,  in 

sent  and  a  disturbing  tilt  to  ,. 
dignity  which   the  Panamanians 
evicting    the    Zonians    may    be 
ordeal   of  protracted  represslor 

This  is  why  some  who  have 
to  bring  the  Zone  under  Panaifca 
now  alarmed  at  the  speed  at  whith 
Carter  Is  propelling  the 

One  fear  Is  that  Torrljos'  is 
loans  from  U.S.  banks  that  he 

poor  deal  for  the  country. 

the  treaty  will  arm  the  dictator 
to  build  an  army  and  fresh 
for  corruption. 

The    State    Department    is 
these  Panamanians  to  be 
game.  It  has  propped  up  Torrljos 
able  AID  assistance,   uniisual 
with  one  of  the  highest  per 
In  Latin  America.  Embassy 
fend  Torrljos's  corruption  as 
poUtlcs   and   minimize  the  ii„r 
his  Communist  ties.   He  is  the 
treaty  they  seek,  so  they  accord 
spectable  aspect. 

The  credibility  of  the  Commun 
Panama  has  been  damaged  by 
apply  Red  labels  to  all  who 
colonial  outlook.  But  it  deserves 
ous    attention    because    the    _. 
some  experts  see  as  efforts  by 
placate  the  left,  add  up  to  a  me 
tern  of  concessions.  Too  many  of 
key  figures,  including  some  p 
tlators,  are  committed  to  the 

The  orUy  poUtlcal  party  now 
function  in  Panama  is  the 
pie's  party,"  a  negUglble  force 
njos  took  power  in  1968.  Two  qu_. 
with  Marxist  links,  Diaz  Herreri 
tonlo  Noriega,  are  moving  with 
dent's  support  into  dominance 
tlonal  guard.  Torrljo's  chief 
bar  Betancourt,   turns   up   in 
roles  as  head  of  the  Panama- 
Association. 
Drink   is  Torrljo's  personal 

is  the  preoccupation  of  his  1 -. 

tallty  is  the  distinguishing  featur  i 
lice,  and  extravagant  ineptness  Is 
of  his   economic  planners.   The 
put  the  small  nation  so  deeply 
(an  estimated  $1.2  billion)    that 
treaty  has  no  supporters  more 
the  American  bankers  whose 
payment  rest  on  a  revival  of 
Panamanian  economy. 

This   is   not   the   sort  of 
which  the  United  States  would 
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eager  to  transfer  a  property  that  Is  crucial 
to  its  commerce. 

Most  Panamanians  are  satisfied  now  that 
the  pressures  of  nationalism  make  the  trans- 
fer inevitable  at  some  point.  But  some 
thoughtful  ones  say  they  are  content  to  wait 
because  time  will  work  to  their  advantage 
if  it  rids  them  of  Torrljos  and  softens  the 
US.    negotiating   position. 

The  signs  here  indicate  that  the  nego- 
tiators will  manage  to  strike  a  deal.  But 
when  the  Senate  has  a  close  look  at  the 
evolving  nature  of  the  Panamanian  regime, 
ratification  is  not  apt  to  come  easily. 

(See  also  Senator  Helms'  entry  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  February  22,  1977, 
pages  4805-4809] 
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Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Following  up  on  my 
request  for  an  early  Investigation  by  our 
Committee  Into  the  international  operations 
of  U.S.  banks  and  the  resultant  affect  upon 
our  domestic  monetary  situation  and  foreign 
policy,  I  want  to  apprise  you  that  my  fur- 
ther studies  have  revealed  even  more  urgent 
need  to  address  ourselves  to  this  situation 
and  at  the  very  earliest  date  possible — hope- 
fully this  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  political  mat- 
ter, this  Is  a  matter  of  assuring  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  will  act  to 
protect  their  personal  and  national  well- 
being  against  any  Interests  to  the  contrary 
foreign  or  domestic.  There  Is  no  way  that 
anyone  in  public  trust  such  as  we  hold  can 
close  our  eyes  to  matters  which  are  ciar- 
rently  receiving  expressions  of  serious  con- 
cern by  virtually  every  national  specialist 
In  monetary  affairs. 

Mr.  Arthur  Burns  recently  summarized 
this  concern  very  well  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  call- 
ing for  the  need  to  prevent  overexposure  of 
commercial  bank  lending  in  the  less  devel- 
oped coxmtries.  He  said  that  unless  the  rule 
of  law  Is  developed  in  this  field,  we  will  have 
chaos. 

Xhe  urgency  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  earlier  expression  of  concern  for  the  sit- 
uation in  Panama  is  but  one  exposure  of  a 
very  complex  situation  with  great  economic 
and  political  significance  both  at  home  and 
In  our  foreign  relations.  Such  respected 
financial  institutions  as  Morgan  Guaranty 
estimate  that  LDC  loans  by  commercial 
banks  in  industrial  countries,  principally  the 
United  States,  is  approximately  $75  billion 
and  this  is  expected  to  Increase  substantially 
this  year.  This  disturbing  situation  added 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  big 
bank  portfolios  is  in  foreign  accounts  makes 
immediate   investigation    imperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  several 
Jurisdictional  lines  within  our  Committee 
are  involved  and  feel  as  you  do  that  this 
plus  the  magnitude  of  the  situation  would 
be  more  appropriately  examined  by  the 
whole  Committee.  Again,  I  cannot  overstate 
my  hopes  that  this  matter  which  is  of  such 
concern  to  so  many  prominent  financiers 
and  which  is  now  surfacing  in  alarming  ways 
will  be  handled  with  dispatch  to  assure  as 
much  as  possible  from  our  Jurisdiction  the 
security  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation  and 
our  domestic  and  foreign  financial  affairs. 
Sincerely, 

George  Hansen. 
Afember  of  Congress. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  28, 1977] 

Loans  to  Third  World  :  an  "Unstable 

Pyramid"? 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

Boston. — Dr.   Arthur  F.   Burns,   chairman 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  raised  to  the 

official   level   last   week   a   matter   that   has 


troubled  some  financial  experts  for  months- 
the  growing  loans  by  commercial  banks  of 
industrial  countries  to  the  third  world 

Speaking  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Burns  called  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  to  take  a  surveUlance 
role  to  prevent  overexposure  of  commercial 
bank  lending  in  the  less  developed  countries 
"We  need  to  develop  the  rule  of  law  in 
this  field."  he  said,  "and  the  only  Instrument 
for  this  is  the  IMF.  Unless  we  have  the  rule 
of  law,  we  wUl  have  chaos." 

Dr.  Burn's  suggestion  is  of  more  than  fi- 
nancial Importance;  it  has  political  signifi- 
cance. He  was  implying  that  commercial 
bank  loans  be  keyed  to  acceptance  by  the 
borrowing  countries  of  IMF  conditions. 

When  the  IMF  sets  "conditions,"  It  tells 
a  nation  to  make  policy  changes  that  are 
often  political  dynamite.  It  could,  for  in- 
stance, demand  a  reduction  in  government 
spending,  an  Increase  in  taxation,  the  tight- 
ening of  monetary  conditions,  or  even  an 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  government 
corporations. 

Though  such  actions  may  often  be  neces- 
sary, they  sometimes  bring  a  temporary  re- 
duction m  living  standards.  No  third  world 
politician  finds  that  thought  a  happy  one. 
Opinions  on  the  seriousness  of  the  third 
world  debt  problem  differ.  For  Instance,  Roger 
H.  Cass,  In  a  150-page  study  for  NAE  Research 
Associates,  speaks  of  "the  enormous,  rapidly 
growing,  and  daUy  more  imstable  pyramid 
of  third  world  debt"  that  could  begin  "its 
disastrous  but  ultimately  inevitable  col- 
lapse." 

On  the  other  hand,  Argus  Research  Cor- 
poration maintains  that  "there  is  a  low  prob- 
ability of  occurrenco  for  the  full  sequence 
of  events  required  to  produce  actual  write- 
offs of  LDC  (less  developed  country]  debt- 
even  on  an  Isolated  basis.  We  believe  the 
prophets  of  gloom  are  overdoing  it." 

Perhaps  actual  events  will  lie  somewhere 
between  these  two  views- some  countries 
may  have  to  refinance  their  debts. 

In  any  event,  the  issue  is  dangerous 
enough  that  one  major  lender  to  third  world 
countries,  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, also  has  proposed  that  the  IMF's 
role  be  enlarged  and  upgraded  to  help  pre- 
vent a  financial  crisis. 

"The  wUllngness  of  banks  to  continue  to 
provide  a  sizable  portion  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  financing  requirements  of  non- 
OPEC  LDC's  and  various  industrial  countries 
clearly  would  be  enhanced  by  a  better  bal- 
ancmg  of  the  roles  of  official  and  private 
sources  of  financing."  says  Morgan  Guaranty 
in  last  month's  World  Financial  Markets 
publication. 

"Morgan  Guaranty  calls  for  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  fund's  abUity  to  lend  to  its 
member  countries.  "The  amount  of  IMP 
credit  available  has  to  be  large  enough  to 
Induce  a  country  to  submit  Itself  to  the  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  the  fund,"  it  notes. 

•  *  •  approval  to  a  suggestion  made  at 
Jamaica  in  January,  1976,  by  the  interim 
committee  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
IMF  of  the  possibility  of  providing  so-called 
"suj)€r  tranches" — loans  beyond  the  normal 
lending  capacity  of  the  IMP. 

It  also  suggests  that  OPEC  (Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  with 
huge  international  payments  surpluses  be 
brought  into  another  IMF  facility,  the  Gen- 
eral Arrangement  to  Borrow  (GAB).  The 
GAB  now  Includes  the  10  major  industrial 
members  of  the  fund,  plus  Switzerland.  This 
change  would  be  made  to  Increase  IMP  ac- 
cess to  oil  country  surplus  funds.  Also,  GAB 
resources  would  be  made  useable  beyond  the 
industrial  countries  (as  now  restricted)  to 
third  world  nations. 

Morgan  Guaranty  estimates  that  the  com- 
bined external  debt  of  the  non-OPEC  LDCs 
reached  an  estimated  $180  billion  by  the  end 
of  1976.  Of  this,  approximately  $75  billion 
was  owed  to  commercial  banks  in  industrial 
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countries.  They  could  run  up  another  $32 
billion  current-account  deficit  this  year,  add- 
ing hugely  to  their  debts. 

NAE  Research  Associates  is  a  bit  more  pes- 
simistic, putting  the  current  account  deficit 
(international  payments  deficit)  at  $36  bil- 
lion. AlSo,  the  non-oil  LDCs  have  a  $17  bil- 
lion amortization  requirement  on  their  old 
debts,  NAE  Research  estimates. 

Advises  Morgan  Guaranty:  "The  Fund 
[IMF]  should  assume  a  more  aggressive  pos- 
ture, reaching  for  new  resources  and  also  for 
new  ideas  and  talent.  Furthermore,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  forge  a  new  partnership 
between  the  fund  and  the  private  financial 
institutions  of  the  world.  Involving  a  mutual 
sharing  of  information  and  opinion.  The 
needs  of  the  present  situation  demand  no 
less." 


Hon.  Parren  J.  MrrcHELL,  M.C.. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mon- 
etary Policy,  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Some  interest  has 
been  expressed  by  Chairman  Reuss  in  hold- 
ing full  Committee  hearings  in  connection 
with  the  Issues  raised  in  my  letter  to  yott 
of  February  26  Inst.  I  wish  to  define  fiu-ther, 
however,  the  particular  issue  that  I  believe 
should  nonetheless  still  be  the  subject  of 
early  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy. 

You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  the  failure  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  some  time  ago.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  Fed  discounted  a 
large  amount  of  paper  in  order  to  sustain 
the  liquidity  of  Franklin  National.  The  mat- 
ter of  liquidity  becomes  in  such  a  situation 
entwined  with  the  matter  of  solvency.  The 
Fed  was  designed  in  some  measure  to  be  a 
"lender  of  last  resort";  can  this,  or  ought  it, 
be  separated  from  the  FDIC  function  of  be- 
ing "Insurer  of  last  resort"?  How  can  the 
Fed  assure  liqutdlty  without,  sis  is  rumored 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Franklin,  effec- 
tively insuring  large  accounts  against  loss, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  FDIC  backing  set 
up  by  Congress? 

Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  "chaos"  we 
are  approaching  In  the  field  of  commercial 
lending  to  LDCs.  Surely  this  Is  alone  suffi- 
cient reason  to  characterize  the  questions  I 
have  raised  above  as  important  and  pressing. 
We  should  not  wait  until  a  crisis  arises  be- 
fore thinking  out  our  policy  options  and 
choices.  I  urge  you  to  convene  immediately 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  Fed 
Is  or  ought  to  be  an  "Insurer  of  last  resort", 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  dangers 
that  may  be  posed  by  shaky  loans  to  LDC 
governments. 

My  previous  letter  to  you  posed  questions 
of  this  nature  precipitated  by  revelations 
concerning  banking  relationships  in  Panama 
which  makes  an  inquiry  most  timely  and 
necessary. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorge  Hansen, 
Afember  of  Congress. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF   MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  perform  one  of 
a  Congressman's  more  pleasant  tasks. 
Every  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
sponsors  a  contest  known  as  the  Voice 
of  Democracy.  High  school  students 
around  the  Nation  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit essays  on  patriotic  themes.  This 
year's  theme  was  "What  America  Means 
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to  Me."  The  top  essayists  from  each 
State  are  brought  to  Washington  to  be 
honored  by  the  VFW.  From  their  num- 
bers are  selected  the  five  best  entrants, 
who  then  are  awarded  college  scholar- 
ships. 

It  is  with  a  combination  of  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  report  that  this  year's 
outstanding  entrant  from  Missouri  is 
from  the  Fourth  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  She  is  Deana 
Faye  Reece,  of  903  Oakvale.  Harrison- 
ville,  Mo. 

I  have  read  this  young  lady's  essay 
carefully.  It  is  a  moving  tribute  to  this 
Nation's  unique  legacy  and  limitless  fu- 
ture. In  this,  the  first  year  of  our  third 
century  as  a  free  republic,  it  is  a  fitting 
summation  of  the  American  spirit.  The 
essay  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

When  I  think  of  America,  I  see  it  In  a 
series  of  pictures.  A  small  Midwestern  town — 
clean  and  white  and  lazy  in  the  morning 
sun.  A  teeming  Eastern  city — loud,  blus- 
tery, moving  quickly.  The  deserts  and  the 
marshes,  the  rolling  hills  and  the  plains,  the 
farmer,  the  doctor,  the  banker  and  the  me- 
chanic— these  are  America.  America  Is  land. 
America  Is  people.  This  land  of  ours  means  so 
many  things,  that  it  is  hard  to  de.scribe.  There 
are  five  words  that  I  always  associate  with 
America.  First — freedom — freedom  to  be 
whatever  you  want  to  be;  held  only  to  the 
limits  of  your  own  visions;  freedom  to  choose 
your  God,  and  freedom  to  say  what  you 
think.  Second — promise — the  promise  of  a 
better  way  of  life;  the  promise  to  every  per- 
son his  or  her  chance,  regardless  of  race,  sex 
or  beliefs.  Third — trust — trust  in  a  govern- 
ment that  has  worked  for  two  hundred  years. 
Trust  in  the  American  way,  where  people  are 
kind  and  good.  Fourth — individuality — the 
right  of  every  man  to  be  his  own  man,  one 
among  the  millions,  but  still  an  Individual. 
And  fifth — pride — pride  in  a  country  that 
stands  tall  among  the  world's  giants — pride 
in  our  heritage,  and  pride  in  ourselves  in 
realizing  that  to  be  an  American  is  a  unique 
privilege.  Freedom,  promise,  trust,  individ- 
uality, and  pride — five  words,  with  five  to- 
tally different  meanings,  but  combine  them, 
and  you  get  America.  America  is  not  only 
people  and  those  Indescribable  feelings, 
America  is  also  a  land  rich  in  the  wonders  of 
nature.  Thundering  mountains,  slow  moving 
rivers,  golden  wheat  fields,  these,  too,  are 
America.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  said,  "This  Is  the 
country  that  Cabot,  Hudson,  Raleigh,  Coro- 
nado.  Smith  and  DeSoto  stared  at  with 
blinded  eyes,  doing  all  that  they  could  do  to 
understand  its  meaning."  I  believe  that  is 
what  every  American  does  all  his  life.  What 
is  America  and  what  does  it  mean  to  me?  To 
me,  America  Is  home.  A  place  safe,  secure  and 
happy.  Can  any  of  you  imagine  living 
in  any  other  country  besides  America?  I  know 
I  can't,  because  there  Is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  can  compare  to  America.  I  could 
give  endless  examples  of  America,  but  I 
won't  because  in  your  own  minds  you  all 
have  your  own  pictures  of  what  our  country 
Is.  I  am  in  awe  of  this  great  land  of  ours 
and  nothing  can  express  my  feelings  better 
than  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "Thank 
Cod,  I,  also,  am  an  American!" 


A  VIETNAM  VETERAN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  contacted  by  a  young  constituent 
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who  is  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  is  attempting  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  that  such  veterans 
are  having  in  being  accepted  back  into 
society  especially  In  obtaining  gainful 
employment. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  the  state- 
ment of  Terrance  J.  Mondy,  a  resident 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues: 

An  Introductory  to  One  or  America's  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans 

(By  Terrance  J.  Mondy) 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

WHO   AM    I? 

One  Of  six  million  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
who  dedicated  eight  years  of  my  life  to  my 
country  in  the  form  of  military  service;  and 
whose  rewards  for  Honorable  service  include 
both  fifty  percent  disability  of  health,  and 
eighteen  months  of  unemplojTnent.  My  name 
Is  Terrance  J.  Mondy  and  I  was  the  writer  of 
the  record  "Battle  Of  An  American  Vietnam 
Vet",  (by  actor — Jeff  Norberry,  on  Country 
Stream  Music  label)  which  tells  what  it  is 
like  to  return  home  to  an  ungrateful  nation 
after  having  lost  a  politicians  war.  The  rec- 
ord appears  to  be  stirring  up  emotion  and 
reaction  among  political  leaders,  religious 
leaders,  and  veterans  across  the  country; 
each  whom  share  in  the  belief  that  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  have  been  gravely  wronged 
by  the  government  and  the  "We  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States".  Perhaps  my  per- 
sonal sacrifices  will  warrant  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  to  learn  what  it's  like;  for  If  It 
doesn't,  pity  you  for  not  caring. 

WHAT    WAS    I? 

My  background  must  be  recorded  for  what 
It  was:  Eight  years  meaningful  personnel 
management  experience,  gained  from  mili- 
tary service.  I  have  earned  no  degree,  but 
did  acquire  my  education  the  hard  way, 
through  the  experience  of  working  eighteen 
hour  duty  days  as  the  rule  rather  then  the 
exception.  My  assignments  each  carried  ex- 
treme amounts  of  responsibility;  yet  I  always 
managed  to  meet  the  challenge  and  get  the 
Job  done.  I  was  conscientious  in  my  work 
and  cared  for  my  contemporaries'  well  being 
as  much  as  my  own. 

During  my  first  two  years  of  service,  I 
worked  in  an  overseas  base  personnel  office 
and  developed  skills  in  counseling,  research 
studies,  statistical  analysis,  supervising 
management  procedures  of  processing  gov- 
ernment paperwork,  and  utilization  of  com- 
puter systems  to  cite  a  few.  This  helped  pre- 
pare mc  for  my  next  two  year  special  duty 
assignment. 

For  the  next  two  years,  I  was  the  NCO  In 
Charge  of  Military  Airlift  Command  Per- 
sonnel Classifications.  My  prime  responsi- 
bility was  placing  the  right  man  in  the 
right  Job.  I  was  knowledgeable  of  each  Air 
Force  specialty,  and  Insured  each  member 
was  placed  in  a  field  he  was  qualified  and 
suitable  to  perform  in,  and  that  all  prerequi- 
sites and  training  had  been  accomplished. 
I  revised  and  updated  many  of  the  Job  de- 
scription specialties;  and  the  Air  Force  Clas- 
sification process  was  changed  during  my 
assignment  and  continues  to  remain  an  im- 
proved process  and  system.  I  was  involved 
In  formulating  plans  and  procedures  and 
aided  in  introducing  the  Superior  Perform- 
ance Proficiency  Pay  program  into  the  Air 
Force.  I  coordinated  the  program  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  an  ad- 
ditional duty,  I  afslsted  the  Director  of  WAP. 
My  third  three  year  special  duty  assign- 
ment was  as  a  Resource  Manager  for  the  Air 
Force  Communications  Service  Headquarters. 
I  managed  all  of  the  Air  Forces  air  traffic 
controllers,  cable  splicers,  switching  special- 
ists, navigational  aid  technicians,  and  the 
Air  Force  satellite  communications  program. 
Simply  stated,  my  Job  was  to  select  the  most 
eligible  personnel  for  reassignment;  and  in- 
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sure  all  requirements  In  each 
fled  by  equitable  world  wide 
nlng.  The  satellite 
had  significant  importance,  and 
to  provide  instant  total  world 
nications.  I  was  one  of  the  o; 
nel    manager's   given   the 
building  the  satellite 
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grammlng  of  qualified  trained 
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meant  curtailment  of  services 
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accomplishing  its  mission.  Each 
career  fields  I  managed  had 
nificant   Importance.  Much  of 
volving    Vietnam    is    classified 
directly  involved  In  the  reduction 
drawal  program 
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Personnel  Liaison  of  Midwest 
cruiters.  I  coordinated  recruiters 
activities,    and    insured 
were  satisfied.  I  additionally  w 
for  the  testing  administered  to 

It  can  be  said  my  eight 
Involved  me  in  all  areas  of 
agement.  I  helped  implement 
customer  service  department 
and  personally  developed  the 
signment  service  center.  My 
of  enough  value  that  I  was 
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WHY    AM     I? 
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young  men  selected  to  fight  or 
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system. 

Shortly   after  our  entry   into 
Forces,    the    civilian    anti-mlllta|ry 
Increased  and  demoralized  our 
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while  others  burned   the  flag 
induction  centers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  climactic  end  came  when  defeat  in 
exchange  for  peace  on  our  knees  was  ac- 
cepted. We  saw  North  Vietnam  clean  sweep 
South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords;  while  the  United  States  failed  to 
respond  with  military  retaliation  as  prom- 
ised. It  is  an  emotional  hurt  to  know  Ameri- 
can bases  and  equipment  are  now  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  We  saw  some  of  the  same 
Vietnamese  who  protested  our  presence  for 
their  freedom,  flee  to  our  country  to  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  sympathetic  employers. 
These  Vietnamese  received  special  funds  to 
transition  them  Into  being  an  American; 
while  unemployment  among  American  vet- 
erans sharply  Increased. 

We've  seen  our  3,000  comrade  POWs  and 
MIAs  abandoned  and  being  forgotten.  Yet 
our  government  who  promised  their  immedi- 
ate safe  return,  now  declares  each  dead,  and 
has  no  plans  to  bury  them  on  American  soil. 
I  ask  why  flag  burning  draft  dodgers  are 
brought  home  to  live  under  a  flag  they  stood 
against;  while  flag  waving  American  patriots 
remain  in  capture  under  a  flag  they  fought 
against?  Who  earned  the  rights  to  the  colors 
of  the  red,  white  and  blue? 

Many  of  the  surplus  generation  began  com- 
ing home  whole,  or  disabled,  or  to  lay  at  rest 
In  peace.  Upon  arrival  there  were  no  crowds 
to  welcome  us  home;  Instead  a  different 
America  had  been  born.  An  America  which 
influenced  employers  to  overlook  our  skills, 
and  fail  to  recognize  military  backgrounds 
and  experience  as  meaningful.  Many  have 
labeled  us  gun-toters;  few  remember  our  ex- 
perience included  defender  of  their  freedom. 
We  have  sought  public  service  Jobs,  but 
find  they  are  occupied  by  draft  evaders  and 
deserters  whose  punishment  for  clemency  was 
Jobs  that  paid  wages.  (I  was  refused  public 
service  employment  on  five  separate  occas- 
sions  after  being  asked  what  I  did  prior  to 
eight  years  of  military  service.) 

Yes,  those  of  us  who  have  earned  more 
rights  and  privileges  this  country  has  to  offer 
are  ending  up  with  less  rewards  for  the  time 
lost  serving  this  country.  It  was  time  lost,  and 
for  nothing  as  reflected  by  the  Executive  Or- 
der for  pardons;  making  flag  burning — draft 
dodging  right;  and  flag  waving — American 
patriotism  wrong.  I  would  seriously  question 
the  Intentions  of  a  government  who  estab- 
lishes the  following  priorities  for  reward  of 
It's  citizenry:  (1)  Take  care  of  Vietnamese; 
(2)  Give  Jobs  in  exchange  for  clemency  to 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters;  (3)  Pardon  those 
who  refused  to  serve,  and  broke  the  laws  of 
our  land;  and  (4)  Give  what  ever  is  left  over 
to  those  who  Honorably  served.  The  POWs 
and  MIAs  are  not  included  in  the  priorities; 
for  they  have  been  abandoned,  and  are  being 
declared  dead.  It  has  been  said  "Poor  Is 
the  nation  who  has  no  heroes;  Shameful  Is 
the  one  having  them  who  forgets". 

As  an  individual  I  cannot  cite  each  wrong 
doing  and  Injustice  committed  against  each 
of  the  six  million  Vietnam  Era  Veterans;  but 
perhaps  I  can  help  bridge  the  communica- 
tions gap  which  exists  between  society  and 
veterans,  and  give  each  a  new  awareness  Into 
the  problems  we  share  In  common.  I  would 
encourage  all  veterans  to  stand  and  speak  of 
their  own  problems. 

I  was  taught  to  always  try  working  inside 
the  system  and  use  It;  rather  than  buck  it. 
But  the  system  is  no  longer  working  for  vet- 
erans or  me  either,  and  needs  adjusting.  The 
system  should  not  have  allowed  my  own  per- 
sonal misfortune  of  eighteen  months  of  un- 
employment; not  earning  wages  or  paying 
taxes  I  have  tried  every  avenue  available,  but 
find  none  of  the  programs  are  workable,  and 
suitable  to  my  needs.  It  appears  no  one  cares 
about  my  family  and  my  well  being. 

I  tried  a  number  of  months  seeking  em- 
ployment on  my  own,  finding  employers  who 
gave  false  hopes  for  employment  and  help.  I 
enlLsted  the  aid  of  state  employment  offices 
are  well  as  private  agencies,  yet  found  no 
aid.  I  sought  civil  service  employment:  and 
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found  agencies  didn't  desire  an  eight  year 
military  background.  I  tried  the  Comprehen- 
sive Education  and  Training  Act  (CETA) ,  yet 
was  advised  it  was  geared  to  place  under  ed- 
ucated, undesirables  Into  entry  level  Jobs.  I 
tried  the  GI  Bill  but  find  many  who  earn 
degrees  will  never  be  positioned  consistent- 
ly with  their  field  of  study,  since  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  Jobs  require  degrees.  In 
my  case  this  would  mean  more  time  lost, 
placing  me  In  an  even  more  difficult  age 
bracket  for  employment.  (I  believe  a  large 
portion  of  my  peer  member  generation  at- 
tending college,  may  become  further  dUsolu- 
tloned  after  leaving  their  holding  facility 
which  sustains  them,  as  they  re-enter  the 
Job  market  only  to  discover  they  remain  sur- 
plus.) 

I've  sought  the  aid  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration for  an  on  the  Job  training,  or  co- 
operative training  program;  I  tried  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Appointment  Act.  and 
have  sought  public  service;  none  have  work- 
ed. All  I  find  is  many  other  veterans  strug- 
gling along  with  me  and  striking  out.  It 
appears  veterans  have  been  outcast  by  society 
into  an  undesirable  group. 

Upon  departure  from  the  Air  Force  I 
believed  my  abilities  proven  by  experience 
would  be  equally  as  valuable  to  an  employer 
as  it  was  to  the  Air  Force.  To  my  dismay, 
employers  didn't  honor  my  qualifications  for 
Jobs  I  felt  qualified  to  do.  Yet  even  my  ef- 
forts to  seek  demeaningful  work  produced 
no  results,  since  employers  believed  1  might 
continue  seeking  better  employment  I've 
learned  why  military  retirees  die  within  five 
years  of  retirement,  from  inactivity.  I  know 
what  It's  like  to  go  to  bed  at  night  hungry: 
feeling  deserted  and  lack  of  hope  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

I've  learned  disabled  people  must  often 
conceal  their  disabilities  from  employers  who 
seek  only  one  himdred  percent  healthy  bodies. 
I  question  the  morality  and  humanity  of 
a  society  which  compels  me  to  conceal  a  dis- 
ability incurred  from  service  of  my  country. 
For  my  disability  is  an  Illness,  while  society's 
is  a  sickness. 

Can  anyone  criticize  veterans  for  feeling 
disillusioned;  or  blame  any  military  member 
who  refuses  to  put  his  uniform  back  on?  Does 
anyone  expect  future  draftees  to  respond  to  a 
call  of  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  an  un- 
grateful nation?  I  would  remind  you  that  to- 
day's veteran  is  from  the  Vietnam  War  Era. 
and  is  unlike  the  veterans  of  earlier  wars  and 
eras;  who  were  hailed  as  the  heroes  they  were, 
during  a  time  when  patriotism  was  high.  Hi.s- 
tory  has  recorded  no  heroes  from  Vietnam, 
which  is  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat,  and  shows  lack  of  patriotism.  Today's 
veteran  is  the  one  who  would  be  asked  to  re- 
turn and  defend  you;  and  bears  the  children 
of  tomorrow.  Will  he  and  his  children  remem- 
ber those  who  have  forgotten  him? 

With  the  actions  and  injustices  toward  the 
veterans  of  this  past  decade.  I'm  no  longer 
angry  at  my  country;  I'm  ashamed  of  It's  peo- 
ple who  call  themselves  American.  I  ask  not 
what  Is  wrong  with  my  country,  I  ask  what  is 
wrong  with  the  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
States",  who  allow  America's  problems  to 
continue  to  persist? 

POSSIBLE  FIRST  STEP  SOUTTIONS 

(A)  Suggestions  To  The  Government. — 
Today's  veterans  from  the  Vietnam  War  Era. 
and  their  interests  are  not  properly  repre- 
sented in  government.  We  are  represented  by 
over -educated  people  who  try  to  solve  prob- 
lems they  have  never  experienced,  and  who 
can  not  identify  with  us.  our  needs,  or  our 
problems.  Even  representation  by  earlier  vet- 
erans is  inadequate;  since  their  return  to  so- 
ciety historically  was  different  than  ours. 
Problems  of  today's  veteran  can  only  be 
solved  by  people  who  have  been  on  our  road, 
and  have  experienced  our  problem. 

Place  unemployed — average  educated  Viet- 
nam  Era    Veterans    who   have   encountered 
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similar  employment  difficulties  from  their 
military  background,  In  responsible  capaci- 
ties within  government.  They  should  be 
placed  in  many  departments,  including  the 
Labor  Department,  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  represent  our  Interest.  Average  edu- 
cated veterans  can  better  represent  the  more 
than  558.000  unemployed  veterans  who  aren't 
seeking  degrees,  but  rather  Jobs;  and  have  no 
similar  Interests,  goals,  or  problems  of  the 
higher  educated.  If  government  would  estab- 
lish a  precedence  of  selecting  veterans  based 
on  service  experience,  not  education;  surely 
society  would  follow  the  standard.  For  the 
citizens  do  as  it's  government  does,  not  as  it 
says.  Does  ability  only  comes  from  an  educa- 
tion in  a  classroom;  can  it  not  come  from 
experience? 

The  200.000  public  service  jobs  which  have 
been  designated  for  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
will  be  a  progressive  first  step  forward  if 
handled  properly  and  given  top  priority.  The 
stigma  of  public  service  Jobs  must  be  erased 
to  preclude  marring  the  image  of  those  who 
participate.  We  don't  want  our  Jobs  for  sur- 
vival program  associated  with  the  public 
service  clemency  Jobs  for  punishment.  It  Is 
my  hope  thafiilie  jpfofram  will  get  veterans 
working  again;  but  my  belief  is  that  It's  an- 
other program  which  looks  good  on  paper  a.nd 
falls  to  achieve  it's  intended  results.  Appar- 
ently it  win  not  be  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem since  the  participants  must  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  know  the 
people  who  regulate  it.  What  can  the  remain- 
ing 358,000  unemployed  expect? 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
retain  complete  authority  over  the  program 
to  insure  equal  opportunity.  The  job  require- 
ments and  those  selected  to  fill  them  should 
be  accomplished  by  one  central  agency  to 
provide  fairness;  in  a  similar  procedure  the 
military  requirements  are  developed  and 
filled. 

Future  veteran  employment  problems  can 
be  solved  by  providing  a  civilian  transitional 
camp  for  separating  servicemen.  The  camps 
would  be  operated  and  financed  by  private 
Industry,  In  exchange  for  free  wages,  and  the 
use  of  an  altered  base. 

(B)  Suggestions  To  Society. — The  crisis 
which  darkens  America's  image  is  the  sixty 
percent  higher  unemployment  among  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  than  any  other  group.  The 
actual  number  unemployed  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  Era,  cannot  be  accurately 
calculated,  since  many  are  not  being  paid 
unemployment  claims  and  are  defeated.  Esti- 
mates that  the  figure  is  between  558,000  and 
one  million,  or  nearly  one  out  of  every  six; 
which  is  sizeable  enough  to  shame  every 
American.  I  challenge  people  to  visit  employ- 
ment offices  and  see  who  stands  in  line. 

Lincoln  once  pledged  our  country  to  "Care 
for  those  who  have  borne  the  battle".  Have 
you  forgotten  the  meaning  of  that  immor- 
talized pledge?  Shouldn't  it  be  interpreted 
during  hiring  selections  as  meaning:  "He 
may  not  be  the  best;  but  at  least  he's  a  vet"? 

"Those  who  hold  down  two  Jobs  instead  of 
one.  working  for  wants  Instead  of  needs; 
please  remember  those  of  us.  for  lack  of  Jobs 
whose  needs  aren't  met.  Those  whose  house- 
holds supply  two  bread  winners  that  com- 
pete against  each  others  career;  please  re- 
member those  who  cannot  support  a  house- 
hold, as  they  have  no  career.  Sacrifices,  not 
greed  gives  all  a  promise  of  future  tomor- 
rows. 

Employers  whose  profits  mean  more  than 
caring  for  your  fellow  man;  please  Increase 
your  profits  by  providing  Jobs  for  purchasing 
Incomes  to  the  unemployed.  Remember  that 
the  economy,  government  and  your  Amer- 
ica— Including  you,  depend  on  consumers 
purchasing  ability.  Contact  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  learn  of  the  many  low  cost/ 


no  cost  wage  programs  available  for  your  use 
In  exchange  for  training  veterans. 

Many  who  display  military  articles  of 
clothing,  decoratloris,  inslgrilas  and  other 
mementos  have  not  earned  the  rights  to 
their  possession.  Will  you  return  the  privi- 
leged rights  of  these  sovereign  items  to  those 
who  wore  the  uniform;  thus  restoring  the 
military's  pride  and  dignity? 

Society  will  you  cleanse  the  tarnished 
Spirit  of  "76,  for  continued  freedom  In  '77? 
Will  you  Join  in  a  cause  of  rallying  patriot- 
ism for  God.  flag,  country  and  servants? 
Win  you  get  the  veterans  working,  and  start 
recognizing  the  important  Job  they  were 
commissioned  to  do,  and  thank  them  for 
having  done  It?  Can  future  Memorial  Days, 
Independence  Days,  and  Veterans  Days  have 
a  new  meaning  of  honor  for  those  who  sac- 
rificed and  served;  rather  than  continuing 
to  be  a  holiday  taken  at  veterans  expenses? 

(C)  Suggestions  To  Veterans. — The  oombat 
portion  of  our  war  has  ended,  yet  our  battle 
for  survival  rages  on.  I  don't  know  each  of 
your  problems,  hardships  and  sacrifices:  nor 
do  you  know  mine.  I  would  encoiyage  you 
to  stand  and  speak  and  no  longer  remain  in 
defeated  silence.  I  say  veterans  have  waited 
long  enough,  and  that  it  Is  time  all  twenty- 
five  million  organize  and  unite  In  cause.  For 
with  our  voices  united  as  one,  we  can  be  the 
voice  all  of  America  hears. 

I  ask  that  you  no  longer  hide  or  discard 
your  military  service  background,  because 
you've  made  enough  personal  sacrifices.  Re- 
member the  who.  what  and  why  for  you  and 
be  proud.  Change  will  soon  come  from  a  so- 
ciety who  values  Its  own  future,  and  is  will- 
ing to  start  responding  to  our  needs;  or  by 
someone  working  Inside  the  system  who 
cares.  For  without  voluntary  change  coming 
soon,  we  only  have  two  options  available  for 
our  future  survival:  (1)  A  class  action  tort 
or  civil  rights  suit  against  the  government 
and  it's  people  for  damages  from  Injustices 
Incurred;  or  (2)  Peaceful  demonstrations  of 
taking  Instead  of  waiting  for  what  is  earned, 
as  did  the  World  War  I  Veterans. 

ST7MMART 

I  pray  that  my  message  has  been  properly 
communicated,  and  will  be  received  favor- 
ably through  your  hearts  and  minds,  and 
that  you  may  now  know  what  it  Is  like.  I 
ask  you  to  rededlcate  to  patriotism,  and  that 
you  have  a  new  understanding  and  compas- 
sion for  America's  veterans. 

My  background  was  Included  for  your  re- 
view; because  I  question  why  I  am  turned 
down  for  employment,  and  remain  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  society.  Didn't  my  eight  years 
of  service  and  hardships  earn  more  than 
eighteen  months  of  unemployment?  I  ask 
that  my  service  background  not  be  sacrificed 
as  time  lost;  by  being  required  to  return  to 
life's  starting  gate. 

I  can  now  face  myself  and  answer  these 
questions:  Who  Am  I?  One  of  six  million 
American  Vietnam  Era  Veterans;  What  Am 
I?  Disabled  and  unemployed;  Why  Am  I? 
Society!  I  ask  not  for  your  pity,  but  rather 
I  offer  you  my  pity  for  having  forgotten 
those  who  served,  and  for  not  caring. 

I'm  still  in  need  of  employment,  and  ques- 
tion if  tomorrow  will  be  different  from  yes- 
terday and  today,  as  I  and  many  other  vet- 
erans continue  our  search  for  employment? 
Will  we  find  what  we  seek,  or  continue  to  be 
turned  away?  Will  our  defeat  be  changed 
into  America's  victory,  by  those  willing  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  veterans?  Will  any- 
one help  restore  our  dignity,  pride,  and  belief 
In  our  country?  I  will  appreciate  all  com- 
ments, remarks  and  support  from  those  who 
might  care.  Please  write  me  in  care  of  H.  S. 
Jewell  Station.  Box  7090,  Sprlngfleld,  Mis- 
souri, 65801.  I  will  forever  remain  one  of 
America's  Vietnam  Era  Veterans. 


TESTIMONY  ON  H.R.  3199 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  continuing  debate  on  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the 
Record,  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of 
Thomas  L.  Kimball,  Kenneth  S.  Kamlet. 
and  Peter  L.  SulUvan  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  on  behalf  of  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony   of   Thomas   L.   Kimball.    Ken- 
neth  S.   Kamlet  and   Petfr   L.   Sullivan 

ON      BEHALF     OF     THE      NATIONAL      WtLDLITE 

Federation,  before  the  HotJSE  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Water  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Hearings  on  H.R.  3199  to  Amend  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Makcb  2. 
1977. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  am  Thomas  L.  Kimball.  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, which  has  its  headquarters  at  1412 
Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  here  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  Kenneth  S.  Kamlet,  Counsel  to  the 
Federation  and  Peter  L.  Sullivan,  Resources 
Specialist,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  testimony,  both  of  whom  are  here  with 
me.  They  will  be  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  the  Subcommittee.  The  Federa- 
tion is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
which  seeks  to  attain  sound  conservation 
goals  through  educational  means.  Affiliates 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  are  found 
In  all  50  States,  Guam  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Affiliate  members.  Associate 
members,  and  supporters  together  number 
approximately  3"2  million  Individuals  mak- 
ing the  Federation  by  far  the  largest  private 
con.servation  organization  In  the  United 
States. 

At  this  hearing,  I  would  like  to  restrict  my 
comments  to  Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  relat- 
ing to  Permits  for  Dredged  or  Fill  Material. 
The  Issue  at  stake  in  this  section  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Interests  of  a  few 
Washington-based  environmental  groups 
versus  the  Interests  of  many  farmers,  tlm- 
bermen,  road-builders,  miners,  and  devel- 
opers. The  Interests  at  stake  are  those  of 
every  living  American  and  of  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  pure  water,  abun- 
dant fish  and  wildlife,  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment. 

These  interests  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  and  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  What  is  needed — 
and  what  was  provided  for  in  P.L.  92-600 — 
Is  balanced  growth  which  respects  environ- 
ment values. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  ( "FWPCA" ) —Public 
Law  92-500 — established  a  comprehensive 
program  for  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
"chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity 
of  the  Nation's  waters"'  (Section  101(a)). 
Whereas  In  the  past,  federal  protection  had 
been  accorded  only  to  "interstate"  bodies 
of  water,  or  to  waters  which  were  com- 
mercially "navigable."  the  FWPCA  recognized 
the  ecological  interrelationship  and  Inter- 
dependence between  interstate  and  Intra- 
state waters,  between  navigable  waterways 
and  their  non-navigable  tributaries,  and  be- 
tween each  of  these  and  associated  wetlands 
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areas.   Interstate   and 
could  not  be  kept  free  ol 
tributaries  and  wetlands  which 
were  left  unprotected  and 
terlorate.  In  the  words  of 
port:  "Water  moves  In 
and  therefore,  reference  to 
quirements  must  be  made  to 
waters,   portions   thereof,    and 
tarles."  S.  Rept.  No.  414,  e2d 
77  (1971). 

The  absence  of  a  more 
of  "navigable  waters"  In  Sectio 
"all  waters  of  the  United 
plained  as  follows  by  the  Hous  s 
911.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  131   ( 
"One  term  the  Committee 
to  define  was  the  term  "nav 
The  reluctance  was  based  on 
any  Interpretation  would  be 
However,   this   Is   not   the 
tent.  The  Committee  fully 
term  "navigable  waters"  be  gi 
est  possible  constitutional  t 
encumbered  by  agency 
have  been  made  or  may  be  ma^fi 
istrative  ■piirposes,"    (Emphasis 

The  Conference  Report 
tical  statement. 

No   matter   how   often    the 
pollution  control  say  that 
misconstrued  the  Intent  of 
tng,   In   NRDC  and  NWF  v 
Section  404  covers  discharges 
of  the  United  States,"  the  fact 
the  Judge  was  simply  and 
pretlng  the  plain  language   (se< 
(7) )  and  equally  plain 
Pli.  92-500.  And  no  matter  how 
bers  of  Congress,  who  might 
tion  404  changed,  say  that  the 
beyond   what   they   Intended 
mains   that   Section  404    ( 
of  dredged  material )  and  Sectioi  i 
ing  disposal  of  everything  else) 
the  same  scope,  yet  none  of 
have  been  heard  to  complain 
402  goes  further  than  they 

Statements  by  Senator  Musk^e 
than  any  other  Member  of 
credit  for  the  Water  Act  and 
strongly  refute  those  who  conte 
gress  never  meant  for  Section  40' : 
greater  scope  than  Sections  10 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899: 

"Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
ments.  Federal  responsibility 
lutlon  control   was   limited  to 
State  water  quality  standards 
Implementation  plans  for 
Interstate  streams  were  defined 
tively  to  Include  only  a  small 
Nation's  surface  waters.  Few 
lutlon  were  actually  subject  to 
ment  action.  The  result  was  ai 
unsystematic  water  pollution 
was  in  no  way  resp<Misive  to  the 
mand  for  clean  water. 

"The    only    significant 
available   to   the  Environments 
Agency  was  the  little-known  189  i 
which  barred  the  discharge  of 
the   Nation's   navigable   stream 
permit.   The   decision   to   use 
combined  with   the  recognition 
adequancy  of   the   water   quallt  f 
approach  to  pollution  control 
gress  to  revise  the  basic  nations  1 
lutlon  law. 

".  .  .  Also.   In   1972,   the 
ened  the  traditional  definition 
waters  In  recognition  of  the 
lutants  migrated   into   the  Nat 
through  water  courses,  swamps, 
underground  sources,  many  of 
simply  not   "navigable"   in   thej 
sense  but  the  pollution  Impact 
to  merit  regulation."  Cong    Rei 
(June  5, 1976) . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Public  Law  62-500  Is  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  water  pollution  control  law — not  a 
navigation  law.  If  Congress  had  wished  to 
stick  with  the  1899  definition  of  navigable 
waters,  there  would  have  been  no  need  what- 
ever to  include  the  discharge  of  dredged 
and  flu  material  among  ^he  matters  given 
specific  attention  in  the  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  The  fact  is,  and  this  is  reflect- 
ed by  the  Act's  definition  of  the  term 
"pollutants"  to  Include  "dredge  spoil,"  that 
dredged  material  can  be  every  bit  as  damag- 
ing to  the  water  quality,  to  the  survival  of 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  human  health  and 
welfare,  as  any  other  pollutant. 

Indeed.  dredged  material — sediment 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  rivers  and 
harbors — if  It  comes  from  a  location  that 
is  polltited  with  sewage  or  industrial  chemi- 
cals, will  itself  be  polluted  with  these  very 
same  constitu tents. 

Dredged  material  from  the  Hudson  River 
is  polluted  with  PCBs.  Dredged  material  from 
the  James  River  is  polluted  with  kepone. 
Dredged  material  from  Antletam  Creek — a 
tributary  of  the  Potomac — Is  contaminated 
with  DDT  and  PCBs.  Dredged  material  from 
the  waterfront  near  the  Bogle  Chemical  Com- 
pany m  Alexandria  Is  polluted  with  arsenic, 
pesticides,   herbicides,   and   PCBs. 

Is  It  the  intent  of  this  Subcommittee  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  It  doesn't  care 
If  PCBs.  DDT,  kepone.  mercury  and  arsenic 
get  heaped  into  their  lakes,  rivers,  and  wet- 
lands— as  long  as  these  waters  are  not  "navi- 
gable"? Is  It  the  Intent  of  thLs  Subcommittee 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  the  Shenan- 
doah River,  the  Okeefenokee  Swamp,  and  the 
Florida  Everglades,  are  not  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  of 
thLs  Congress?  Is  It  the  intent  of  this  Sub- 
committee that  farmers,  foresters,  road 
builders,  and  developers — as  Important  as 
their  contributions  are  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  to  American  life — do  r.ot  have  the 
same  responsibility  as  everyone  else  to  pre- 
serve the  environment  against  needless  deg- 
radation? Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  tell  the  American  people  that  they 
don't  care  whether  or  not  our  children  and 
grandchildren  have  the  benefits  of  wetlands 
and  clean  lakes  and  rivers  and  the  fish  and 
wildlife  which  depend  upon  them? 
For  all  our  sakes.  we  hope  not. 
The  Members  of  this  distinguished  Sub- 
committee have  before  them  a  bill,  H.R.  3199 
which,  in  part,  seeks  to  amend  P.L.  92-500, 
by  reducing  or  modifying  the  coverage  of 
Section  404.  This  measure  Is  not  necessary 
even  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is 
ostensibly  Intended,  and  Is  extremely  damag- 
ing In  its  potential  impacts  on  this  Nation's 
ability  to  safeguard  Its  aquatic  resources  for 
future  generations. 

The  basic  thrust  of  Section  16  of  H.R.  3199 
Is  to: 

(1)  Restrict  the  deflnltlon  of  "navigable 
waters,"  for  purposes  of  Section  404,  to  waters 
presently  used  or  susceptible  to  use  as  a 
means  to  transport  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

(2)  Exclude  discharges  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  into  waters  and  wetlands  not  cov- 
ered by  the  new  deflnltlon  from  prohibition 
or  regulation  under  any  other  provision  of 
the  Water  Act  (Including  Section  402),  or 
under  Section  9,  10,  or  13  of  the  1899  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act. 

Section  16  of  H.R.  3199  purports  to  do 
eight  things: 

( 1 )  Greatly  narrow  the  deflnltlon  of  "navi- 
gable waters."  (Paragraph  (d)(1)). 

(2)  Add  to  the  Jurisdiction  over  navigable 
waters  (but  outside  of  the  revised  deflnltlon 
of  this  term).  Jurisdiction  over  "adjacent 
wetlands"    (Paragraph   (d)(3)). 

(3)  Exempt,  from  regulation  or  prohibition 
under  any  other  provision  of  the  Water  Act 
and  under  Sections  9,  10,  and  13  of  the  1899 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  dredge  and  fill  dis- 
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charges  into  navigable  waters  (as  redefined) 
are  adjacent  wetlands  (Paragraph  (e)). 

(4)  Exempt  various  activities  from  permit 
requirements  (Paragraph  (h)). 

(5)  A\ithorIze  the  Issuance  of  general  per- 
mits (Paragraph  (g) ) . 

(6)  Provide  for  the  regulation  of  waters 
other  than  navigable  waters  (as  redeflned) 
or  adjacent  wetlands,  where  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Joint- 
ly agree  that  these  waters  should  be  regu- 
lated because  of  their  ecological  and  environ- 
mental Importance  (Paragraph  (f)). 

(7)  Exempt  from  the  need  for  a  permit, 
dredge  and  fill  discharges  which  are  part  of 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  project  author- 
ized by  Congress,  if  an  environmental  impact 
statement  or  environmental  assessment  is 
submitted  to  Congress  in  connection  with 
authorization  or  funding  of  the  project 
(Paragraph  (i) ). 

(8)  Authorize  the  Corps  to  delegate  certain 
permit  functions  to  a  State  If  the  Corps 
determines  (a)  that  the  State  has  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  such  functions,  and  (b) 
that  such  delegation  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 
It  would  also  subject  any  delegation  to  terms 
and  conditions  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Corps,  including  suspension  and  revocation 
for  cause  (Paragraph  (J) ) . 

Of  these  eight  aspects  of  the  H.R.  3199,  only 
2 — items  4  and  5  (Paragraph  (g)  and  (h))  — 
are  Justified  or  appropriate.  The  remainder 
of  the  Section  would  create  the  following 
problems : 

( 1 )  Its  restriction  of  the  scope  of  "naviga- 
ble waters"  (item  (1)  and  Paragraph  (d) 
( 1 ) ) ,  rolls  the  clock  back  not  only  prior  to 
the  1972  FWPCA  amendments,  but  prior  even 
to  the  coverage  of  navigable  waters  In  the 
1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  Among  the  wa- 
ters and  activities  covered  by  the  1899  Act 
(as  construed  in  September  9.  1972  Corps  reg- 
ulations. 33  C.F.R.,  Section  209.260),  not  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  3199  are: 

(a)  Waters  used  in  the  past  for  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  but  no  longer  used  for 
this  purpose — perhaps  because  of  the  erec- 
tion of  dams  or  Impoundments  In  the  water- 
way. Examples  would  be  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers. 

(b)  Intrastate  waters  used  for  commercial 
transportation  of  goods  destined  to  go  to  an- 
other state,  or  where  the  Intrastate  body 
serves  as  a  link  In  interstate  commerce  (e.g., 
where  goods  are  shipped  across  an  Intrastate 
lake  from  an  interstate  rail  terminal  on  one 
side  to  an  interstate  rail  terminal  on  the 
other) . 

(c)  Non-Navigable  tributaries  of  navigable 
waters  from  which  pollutants  may  flow  into 
navigable  waters. 

(d)  Banks  of  navigable  waters  and  their 
tributaries  from  which  materials  may  wash 
into  navigable  water. 

(e)  Waters  used  for  Interstate  commercial 
purposes  other  than  commercial  transporta- 
tion, sxich  as  Interstate  commercial  recrea- 
tion, fishing,  or  water  supply.  Also,  there 
would  be  no  Justiflcatlon  for  restricting  the 
coverage  of  Section  404  to  classically  naviga- 
ble waters — even  If  the  redefinition  was  iden- 
tical to  that  in  the  1899  law — because  P.L. 
92-500  is  a  pollution  control  law,  not  a  navi- 
gation law. 

(2)  Moreover,  the  restriction  In  H.R.  3199 
on  the  scope  of  "navigable  waters,"  coupled 
with  the  bar  against  regulating  dredge  and 
fill  discharges  into  waters  outside  the  new 
deflnltlon,  eliminates  an  Important  protec- 
tion to  human  health  against  substances 
such  as  PCBs,  DDT,  kepone,  mercury,  and 
arsenic — all  of  which  are  often  present  in 
dredged  and  fill  material  as  contaminants.  In 
other  words,  contaminated  dredged  or  fill 
material  could  be  deposited  In  the  Okeefeno- 
kee Swamp,  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  Shen- 
andoah River,  or  the  Potomac  not  only  with- 
out a  Section  404  permit,  but  without  even  a 
pollutant  discharge  permit  under  Section  402. 
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(3)  Indeed,  not  only  does  Paragraph  (e)  of 
H.R.  3199  make  It  possible  to  discharge  toxic 
chemicals  without  regulation  when  those 
chemicals  are  present  as  contaminants  in 
dredged  or  fill  material,  but  It  even  makes  it 
possible  to  deposit  a  pure  poison  (e.g.,  ar- 
senic powder)  as  a  "fill"  material  totally 
without  regulation — as  long  as  the  fill  is 
placed  outside  of  what  H.R.  3199  would  re- 
gard as  "navigable  waters."  That  this  Is  more 
than  Just  a  hypothetical  problem  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  common  meaning 
of  "fill  material,"  and  the  one  Incorporated  in 
the  Corps'  Section  404  regulations  Is:  "any 
pollutant  used  to  create  fill  in  the  traditional 
sense  of  replacing  an  aquatic  area  with  dry 
land  or  of  changing  the  bottom  elevation  of 
a  water  body  for  any  purpose."  (See  Section 
209.120(d)  (6)  of  the  Corps'  July  25.  1976  In- 
terim Final  Regulations,  40  Fed.  Reg.  31319, 
et.  seq.) . 

(4)  Another  potentially  serious  public 
health  and  environmental  problem  is  cre- 
ated by  H.R.  3199's  alteration  of  one  part  of 
an  integrated  statutory  scheme.  On  the  one 
hand,  since  any  coverage  of  wetlands  allowed 
for  by  H.R.  3199  is  provided  for  outside  of 
the  deflnltlon  of  navigable  waters,  there  Is  a 
real  question  as  to  whether  someone  who  dis- 
charges dredged  or  fill  material  Into  a  wet- 
land— even  one  covered  by  H.R.  3199 — with- 
out a  permit  can  be  prosecuted  (under  Sec- 
tion 301)  for  violating  Section  404.  This  Is 
80,  because  Section  301,  the  only  prohibition 
against  discharging  pollutants  (including 
dredge  spoil )  without  a  permit  prohibits  such 
discharges  only  when  they  are  Into  "navigable 
waters."  But  wetlands  are  not  "navigable 
waters"  under  H.R.  3199.  On  the  other  and. 
even  If  one  argues  that  navigable  waters  are 
defined  more  broadly  In  Section  301  than  In 
the  amended  Section  404 — so  that  Section  301 
does  cover  wetlands — one  reaches  an  even 
more  absurd  result :  discharges  into  any  nav- 
igable waters  other  than  those  specifically 
covered  by  the  H.R.  3199  are  Illegal  under  any 
circumstances.  This  Is  so  because  Section  301 
prohibits  such  discharges  without  a  permit, 
and  Section  404  (H.R.  3199)  provides  no  per- 
mits for  such  discharges.  That  this  is  a  real- 
istic hypothesis  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  1971  federal  court  decision  construed  simi- 
lar discrepancies  in  the  1899  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  as  making  It  Illegal  to  discharge 
wastes  under  any  circumstances  Into  tribu- 
taries of  navigable  waters  (i.e..  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  permits  only  for  navigable  waters 
themselves,  yet  prohibited  discharges  without 
a  permit  Into  tributaries  as  well ) .  Kalur  v. 
Resor,  335  F.  Supp.  1,  9-10  (D.D.C.  1971). 
P.L.  92-500  was  passed  Jiist  In  time  to  correct 
this  problem.  H.R.  3199  would  bring  back  the 
problem— and  make  it  worse. 

(5)  By  allowing  "Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted" projects  to  be  exempted  from  all  Sec- 
tion 404  regulation  if  an  Environment  Impact 
Statement  has  been  submitted  to  Congress 
(Item  (7)  and  Paragraph  (1)),  H.R.  3199 
could  greatly  restrict  the  opportunity  of  State 
and  local  officials,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
public,  to  meaningfully  Influence  where, 
whether,  and  under  what  conditions,  major 
Federal  activities  will  take  place. 

(6)  H.R.  3199  permits  delegation  to  the 
States  of  the  Corps'  remaining  Section  404 
authority,  without  explicit  guidelines  or 
criteria  for  assuring  that  the  recipient  States 
are  capable  of  assuming  such  authority,  with- 
out providing  funding  to  recipient  States  for 
program  costs,  and  without  providing  for 
Federal  reassumption  of  program  authority 
(in  individual  cases,  as  well  as  programwlde) 
where  a  recipient  State  proves  unwilling  or 
unable  to  take  appropriate  action.  The  dele- 
gation provision  also  leaves  unclear  the  re- 
cipient State's  authority  to  regulate  Federal 
projects  even  those  for  which  no  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  Is  prepared.  This 
Is  so  beca'ose,  absent  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  the  States  to  regulate  Federal  ac- 
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tlvltles,  the  States  may  lack  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so.  The  delegation  provi- 
sion also  Ignores  the  need  for  coordinating 
pollution  controls  across  State  boundaries. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  consideration, 
the  most  recent  survey  of  State  governments 
by  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems Indicates  that  as  few  as  five  States  could 
be  ready  (In  terms  of  legislative  authorities, 
without  regard  to  financial  readiness),  to 
receive  a  delegation  of  Section  404  authority 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Since  few  States 
are  ready  now,  why  the  rush  to  throw  the 
program  to  the  States?  A  legitimate  argu- 
ment may  exist  for  eventual  State  delegation 
of  some  parts  of  the  program.  But  surely  such 
delegation  can  and  should  await  the  de- 
velopment of  a  capability  on  the  part  of  a 
meaningful  number  of  States  to  properly  dis- 
charge the  delegated  responsibilities.  More- 
over, unless  Congress  provides  the  Corps  with 
very  specific  delegation  criteria,  the  Corps  will 
be  forced  to  develop  another  set  of  (delega- 
tion) regulations. 

In  short,  H.R.  3199  falls  to  protect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  against  being  used 
as  the  nation's  dumping  grounds  for  polluted 
and  unpolluted  dredged  material. 

After  reviewing  similar  bills  presented  In 
the  94th  Congress,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  stated  that  they  posed  "such  poten- 
tially enormous  losses  of  and  damage  to  the 
Nation's  fish,  wildlife,  and  water  resources 
as  to  warrant  opposition."  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  emphasized  that  such 
amendments  "would  undermine  many  of  the 
goals  exiA.  policies  declared  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act"  and  "limit  our 
ability  to  coordinate  environmentally  sound 
decisions  concerning  discharges  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  Into  water." 
A  balanced  bill  would: 

(1)  Retain  intact  the  deflnltlon  of  navi- 
gable water  and  the  relationship  of  Section 
404  to  other  parts  of  the  Act,  but  provide  ex- 
emptions from  pem\lt  requirements  for  three 
classes  of  dredge  and  fill  dlhcharges — 

(a)  Those  resulting  from  normal  farming, 
sllvlcultvire,  and  ranching  activities  for  the 
production  of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  prod- 
ucts; 

(b)  those  placed  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
tenance of  currentily  serviceable  structures; 
and 

(c)  those  placed  for  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  farm  and  stock  i>onds  and 
Irrigation  ditches,  and  the  maintenance  of 
drainage  ditches. 

(2)  Provide  specific  authorization  to  the 
Corps  for  the  issuance  of  expedited  general 
permits  for  categories  of  activities  with  mini- 
mal adverse  individual  or  cumulative  en- 
vironmental impact. 

(3)  Require  the  Corps  to  file  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  mid- 1978  on  the 
implementation  of  Section  404  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act. 

The  exemptions  created  under  this  ap- 
proach would  alleviate  many  of  the  con- 
cerns about  overregulation  of  farmers,  for- 
esters, and  ranchers.  Altho^igh  most  of  the 
exclusions  provided  are  already  embodied  in 
the  Corps'  "Interim  Final"  regulations,  they 
go  beyond  those  regulations  in  providing 
exemptions  for  the  construction  (as  well  as 
maintenance)  of  farm  ponds,  stock  ponds, 
and  irrigation  ditches.  Incorpwrating  the  ex- 
clusions as  a  whole  into  the  legislation  would 
also  have  removed  the  concern,  entertained 
by  many,  that  "what  the  Corps  gaveth,  the 
Corps  could  taketh  away." 

A  "general  permit"  provision  would  in- 
corporate Into  law  an  approach  adopted  ad- 
ministratively by  the  Corps.  Again,  this  would 
eliminate  concern  that  the  Corps  might  later 
change  its  mind,  or  that  a  Court  of  law 
might  decide  that  the  Corps  lacked  statu- 
toiy  authority  to  Issue  general  permits.  The 
availability  of  general  permits  would  greatly 
reduce  the  impact  of  Section  404  on  farmers. 
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foresters,  and  many  others — even  whde 
there  was  no  total  exemption  from  permit 
reqxilrements. 

Lastly,  the  reporting  requirement  would 
enable  the  Congress  to  monitor  the  program 
and  determine  how  It  was  working  in  prac- 
tice. If  problems  arise  and  legislative  changes 
are  called  for.  Congress  would  then  be  In  a 
position  to  remedy  things.  Extensive  changes 
would  not  be  made  merely  on  the  basis  of 
conjecture  or  speculation  about  what  might 
happen  In  the  future. 

In  the  past,  such  provisions  have  earned 
the  support  of  most  conservationists,  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  of  Administra- 
tion ofllcials. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tliomas  Daniel  Herboldsheimer,  of  Pot- 
ter, Nebr.,  was  the  State  winner  of  the 
1976-77  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice 
of  Democracy"  scholarship  program. 

His  words  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  read  them.  I  am  proud  to  have  his 
outstanding  presentation  included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

VPW  Voice  or  Demockacy  Scholarship 
Progkam 

nebraska  winner 

(By  Thomas  Daniel  Herboldsheimer) 

The  fact  that  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  on  what  America  means  to 
me  bothers  me  greatly.  For  the  better  por- 
tion of  my  life  I  have  been  sapping  up  the 
freedoms  and  liberties  that  have  been  given 
to  me,  and  never  once  have  I  tried  to  under- 
stand what  they  really  mean.  They  were 
simply  given  to  me  by  my  country  and  hand- 
ed over  by  previous  generations.  And  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  these  liberties?  Noth- 
ing. So  far  In  my  life  I  have  offered  nothing 
of  any  significance  to  America. 

The  simple  fact  that  I  was  born  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  separates  me  from  so  many  other 
people  In  the  world.  I  am  grateful  that,  at 
my  age,  I  have  not  yet  had  to  face  hunger 
or  starvation.  I  have  been  educated.  I  can 
read  and  write.  The  future  looks  good  to 
me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will  find  a  Job 
and  make  a  living.  I  have  been  granted  indi- 
viduality and  the  freedom  to  use  my  mind 
as  I  wish.  I  have  not  had  to  face  the  crises 
of  oppressive  government.  I  can  express  my 
feelings  in  this  talk,  or  any  place  I  wish, 
without  the  constant  threat  of  governmental 
persecution.  America  ofl^ers  a  security  for 
my  family  and  for  me.  In  this  country  1 
know  I  will  not  awaken  some  morning  to  find 
my  parents  gone,  taken  away  by  political 
police  for  merely  being  suspected  of  oppos- 
ing the  government. 

This  past  summer  I  took  a  cross-country 
trip  on  a  bus.  This,  to  anyone,  would  seem 
like  a  fairly  natural  thing  to  do.  Thousands 
of  persons  ride  such  buses  every  day.  But 
now,  looking  back.  It  seems  that  this  Is  still 
another  example  of  unappreciated  freedom. 
Just  the  simple  fact  that  I  was  able  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles,  without  being  troubled 
by  governmental  police,  without  being 
searched,  or  suspected,  or  even  having  to  give 
my  name  to  anyone,  is  evidence  of  the  great 
freedom  I  have  in  America.  While  sitting 
on  the  bus  one  day  I  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  my  seatmate.  a  man  who  was  vacation- 
ing from  Germany.  He  lives  in  an  apartment 
which   overlooks  the  Berlin  Wall.   He  told 
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me  so  many  times  he  had  seen 
to  cross,  or  break  throiigh  the 

As  I  talked  with   him  I 
what  America  means  to  me.  In 
countries    hundreds    of    people 
their   lives   in    desperate   attem^ 
the  same  freedoms  and  liberties 
They  understand  the  beauty 
of  freedom.  It  really  gives  me 
guilt  when  I  hear  these  thing 
people  who  put  the  value  of 
dom,  while  I  have  not  really 
what  freedom  Is.  Writing  this 
thrust  me  Into  a  sense  of  rea: 
ginning  to  understand  Inside  w 
really  means.  It  Is  an  awareness, 
feeling  that  cannot  succcssfull  ' 
about  or  learned  about  from 
commitment  to  action  to  share 
the  doing  of  all  those  things 
be  done   In  preserving  and 
freedom. 

In  one  of  his  writings  Emerso^ 
Intriguing    question.    Let   us 
somehow   the   nighttime  sky   la 
scured  by  a  veil  and  that  onlj 
thousand  years  U  the  veil  lifted 
night.  We  can  only  guess  at 
cltement  and  sense  of  wonder 
engulf  the  minds  of  all  human 
they  experienced  for  the  first 
tacle  of  the  moon  and  the  staife 
there  seems  to  be  a  veil  whlcl 
vision  of  America  from  many  of 
der  how  many  people,  especially 
pie  In  our  country  today,  reallj 
this   fantastic   gift   of   America 
been  given  to  us.  In  my  vision  ol 
lean    future    I    see    all 
greater    understanding    of 
means  to  them.  A  better 
freedom  will  be  the  real  bond 
This  wUl  be  the  force   that 
country  together.  It  will  not  b( 
tanks  and  bombs  that  will  keep 
try  strong,  but  rather  this  love 
and  love  of  our  country  passe( 
from  those  who  have  gone  bef' 

America  is  a  contract  with 
eratlons  to  preserve  the  freedomj 
ties  that  we  enjoy.  It  is  oiir 
to  understand  the  Importance 
have,  so  that  in  the  future, 
be    able    to    think    and    express 
thoughts  on  liberty  as  I  do  now. 

Being  au  American  Is  a 
Is  a  caring,  a  concern  and  a  hcp^ 
faith   that   all   American   citfzeni 
In  the  future,  will  have  the  righ 
In  their  own  pursuit  of  happlneis 
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CIVIL  WAR  ON  THE  LEFT 
PRESSION  IN 


VIETNAM—  PART 


HON.  LARRY  McDONMD 


OF   GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'  'ATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  Ii77 


Mr.  Mcdonald   Mr.  _ 

Vietnamese  Communists  are 
ported  to  be  currently  holdirlg 
persons  in  prisons,  concentratipn 
and  forced  labor  camps  which 
mized  as  "reeducation  centers 
most  of  these  people  are  being 
to   forced    political 
their  "crime"  is  one  of 
Communist  beliefs.  Many  of 
carcerated  and  undergoing 
tion  are  Buddliist  pacifist 
who  had  supported  the  North 
cse    Communists    as 
liberators. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  reports  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Vietnam  have  become  a  signif- 
icant controversy  among  the  American 
left.  Letters  of  inquiry  on  human  rights 
violations  to  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists from  American  pacifist  socialists 
and  their  supporters  have  been  attacked 
from  hardliners  who  support  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist repression  In  Vietnam  as 
"necessary"  to  the  socialist  revolution 
and  construction  of  the  new  society. 

The  issues  of  the  new  Vietnam  con- 
troversy are  set  forth  by  Nat  Hentoff  In 
an  article,  "Vietnam  1977:  Is  It  Any  of 
Our  Business?",  which  was  published  In 
the  February  28,  1977,  Issue  of  the  Vil- 
lage Voice.  I  commend  the  article  to  all 
those  concerned  over  these  Issues  for  Its 
Illuminating  insight  Into  the  politics  of 
the  "peace  movement": 

Vietnam  1977:  Is  It  Any  of  Ottr  Busnress? 
(By  Nat  Hentoff) 
In  1972,  a  Buddhist  nun  from  San  Tho, 
South  Vietnam,  protested  against  the  piti- 
less war  by  burning  herself  to  death.  Two 
years  later,  in  the  same  province,  a  second 
nun  died  by  Immolation. 

Then  the  Saigon  dictatorship  fell,  the 
Amerlcaii.s  fled,  and  Vietnam,  made  whole 
again,  was  free  at  last. 

On  November  2,  1975,  in  the  province  of 
Can  Tho,  12  Buddhist  nuns  and  monks 
burned  themselves  to  death  In  another  act 
of  protest  against  the  government. 

But  why  Immolation  after  the  revolution— 
In  liberated  Vietnam? 

This  most  recent  terminal  witness  to  the 
world  was  directed  against  Interference  with 
religious  freedoms  by  local  officials  of  the 
new  Independent  state.  The  monks  and  nuns 
had  been  told  what  could  and  could  not  be 
included  In  their  rituals;  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  take  part  In  political  activities, 
regardless  of  any  Injuries  to  conscience;  and 
they  had  been  forbidden  to  participate  any 
longer  in  their  traditional  silent  religious 
retreats.  ("They  must  eat  and  talk  normally 
so  as  to  learn  the  way  of  the  Revolution.") 
In  a  letter  written  Just  before  they  lit 
their  own  pjTe,  the  12  Buddhists  affirmed 
their  faith  In  a  unified  Vietnam  and  in  the 
revolution,  but  concluded:  "We  accept  death 
to  protect  our  Ideal,  our  Conscience,  and 
the  Truth.  It  is  better  to  die  in  honor  than 
to  live  In  humiliation." 

A  year  later,  a  renowned  poet,  Vu  Hoang 
Chuong.  was  arrested  by  police  of  the  revo- 
lution. There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  his 
ever  having  been  Involved  In  antl-Commu- 
nl»t  designs.  In  fact,  some  of  his  best-known 
poems  are  tributes  to  those  Buddhists  who, 
during  the  reign  of  American -supported  dic- 
tatorships, had  immolated  themselves  to 
signify  the  murderous  oppression  of  their 
country.  Why  then  was  he  picked  up  now? 
Perhaps,  say  members  of  his  family  (not  for 
attribution),  because  he  had  been  speaking 
out  about  the  latest  burnt  sacrifices  In  Can 
Tho  province. 

The  silenced  poet  Is  presumably  In  one  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam's  "re- 
education camps,"  where  200,000  to  300,000 
Vietnamese  are  being  detained  In  order  to 
get  their  heads  straight.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  revolutionary  government  has  not — 
contrary  to  the  predictions  of  Nixon.  Pord, 
and  We.stmoreland,  among  others — engaged 
in  a  massive  "bloodbath"  of  reprisal  against 
Its  enemies,  both  real  and  suspected.  But,  as 
Jean  Lacouture  wrote  In  a  series  of  articles 
for  Nouvelle  Observateur  In  May  1976 :  "Never 
In  Moscow  In  1917,  in  Madrid  In  1939.  In  Paris 
or  Rome  In  1944,  nor  in  Peking  In  1949,  nor 
in  Havana  In  1959,  nor ...  In  Santiago  In 
1973,  have  we  had  such  proof  of  so  many 
detainees." 
Lacouture — regarded  for  years  as  the  most 
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knowledgeable  Jotirnallst  covering  Vietnam, 
and  one  clearly  favoring  the  revolution — ex- 
amined the  evidence  first-hand  last  spring 
during  his  eleventh  trip  to  Vietnam  since 
1945.  The  right  side  having  won,  Lacouture. 
unable  to  put  the  hordes  of  political  pris- 
oners out  of  his  mind,  writes  rather  sadly, 
"It  Is  always  more  difficult  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  conquerors."  He  still  has  great  em- 
pathy with  the  revolution;  but  he  Is  troubled, 
for  example,  by  an  apolitical  doctor  with 
whom  he  talked  In  a  reeducation  camp:  "He 
Is  here,  In  his  black  pajamas,  thin,  intimi- 
dated, his  eyes  lifeless.  Reeducated?  Yes,  In 
the  precise  sense  of  the  word." 

Not  only  Lacouture  has  been  torn  between 
his  admiration  for  the  Just  winners  and  his 
chronic  concern  for  human  rights,  anyone's 
human  rights.  Soon  after  the  liberation, 
events  In  Vietnam  gradually  raised  unwel- 
come questions  for  some  Americans  who  had 
spent  much  of  the  '60s  and  early  "708  working 
unremittingly  agalast  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  many  American  people  activists 
were  not  disturbed  by  auguries  of  repression 
In  th©  promised  land.  Give  the  new  nation 
time,  they  said.  As  Castro  proved,  the  first 
responsibility  of  a  revolution  Is  to  preserve 
itself.  Later  for  dissent.  And,  anyway,  how 
could  any  American,  whatever  he  or  she  had 
done  to  speed  the  end  of  the  war,  dare  to  tell 
the  Vietnamese  how  to  run  their  own  coun- 
try after  all  that  America  had  done  to  de- 
stroy It? 

Nonetheless,  disquieting  occurrences  con- 
tinued. A  Buddhist  publishing  house  that 
had  served  as  a  source  of  peace  literature 
under  Thieu  and  his  predecessors  was  shut 
down.  A  growing  number  of  people  who  had 
been  Jailed  by  the  French  and  then  by  the 
corrupt,  American-supported  dictators  were 
being  hauled  off  to  prison  again.  Religious 
schools  were  closed. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  were  only  isolated 
cases,  mistakes  of  overzealous  lower  officials. 
All  victorious  revolutions  go  through  a  period 
of  settling  down.  Look  at  the  treatment  of 
Tories  at  the  beginning  of  this  republic.  Still, 
how  long  could  Americans  who  professed  In- 
tense concern  about  human  rights  remain 
silent  about  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam? At  the  very  least,  shouldn't  some  ques- 
tions be  asked?  Not  an  indictment,  but  an 
Inquiry. 

In  September  1976,  the  board  of  directors 
of  SANE  addressed  a  public  letter  to  the 
leaders  of  Vietnam,  asking  for  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  all  political  prisoners  and  an  in- 
ternational inspection  to  determine  the  state 
of  human  rights  there.  F-urthermore,  SANE 
urged  Vietnam  to  "demonstrate  to  the  world 
your  sincerity  In  fulfilling  the  humane  pol- 
icies to  which  you  have  in  the  past  pledged 
yourselves  In  both  formal  agreements  and 
numerous  personal  conversations  with  peace 
forces  In  this  country  and  elsewhere." 

The  civil  war  within  the  American  peace 
movement  had  beg\in.  Throughout  this  ar- 
ticle, I  mean  by  "peace  movement"  those  who 
were  full-time  or  nearly  full-time  opponents 
of  the  Vietnam  War — not  the  Invaluable 
but  intermittent  peace  troops  from  the  cam- 
puses, labor,  diverse  radical  and  liberal  po- 
litical cadres,  and  the  professions.  Most  of 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  civil  war  re- 
counted here  still  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  various  peace  pursuits  in  both  religious 
and  secular  organizations. 

A  woman  who  had  been  Involved  in  the 
planning  of  just  about  every  peace  demon- 
stration during  the  '60s  was  outraged  by 
what  SANE  had  done.  And  she  was  far  from 
alone  in  her  scorn  at  this  "betrayal"  of  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam.  "It's  a  rotten,  sneaky  way," 
she  told  me,  "of  undermining  our  efforts  to 
get  Vietnam  Into  the  TTnlted  Nations  and  to 
get  Congress  to  recognize  Its  huge  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  Vietnam  with  the 
resources  to  rebuUd  what  we  have  devas- 
tated." 
"Besides,"  said  another  prominent  peace 
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strategist  from  the  early  'COs  on,  "I'm  con- 
vinced more  people  are  unjustly  Imprisoned 
in  this  country  than  In  Vietnam.  I  want  to 
see  a  report  on  that  first." 

A  month  after  the  SANE  declaration,  Jim 
Forest,  who  had  been  Jailed  during  the  war 
as  a  draft  reslster,  wrote  an  article,  "Viet- 
nam: Unification  Without  Reconciliation," 
In  Fellowship,  the  Journal  of  the  Fellowship 
of  ReconcUlatlon  (a  venerable  international 
peace  organization  of  which  Forest  Is  a  staff 
member).  His  piece  told  of  the  Immolation 
of  the  12  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns;  the 
300.000  prisoners  In  the  reeducation  camps; 
and  a  number  of  Individual  cases  of  what 
appeared  to  be  grave  Injustice.  Forest  closed 
by  saying  that  the  peace  movement  must 
continue  to  press  for  the  admission  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  U.N.  and  for  American  recon- 
struction aid  to  that  country.  At  the  same 
time,  he  emphasized:  "We  needn't  apologize 
for  or  keep  silent  about  the  sufferings  of 
those  Imprisoned." 

The  civil  war  got  hotter. 

Dan  Schecter,  radical  Journalist  and  news 
director  of  radio  station  WBCN  in  Boston, 
wrote  contemptuously  to  Fellowship:  "I  wish 
we  could  all  give  him  [Forest)  a  rest  In  any 
reeducation  camp  of  his  choice." 

Bill  Herod  (currently  In  Hong  Kong  for  the 
People-to-People  Program  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  previously  a  Christian  Service 
Worker  In  Vietnam)  allowed  as  how  there 
had  at  first  been  "excessive  behavior"  on  the 
part  of  the  revolutionary  authorities.  But, 
he  added,  many  of  the  "detainees"  are  held 
for  only  a  few  months.  As  for  the  remaining 
stories  of  repression,  he  doubted  them.  In 
any  case,  said  Herod,  "even  If  I  believed  that 
there  was  a  consistent  poUcy  of  the  violation 
of  human  rights,  I  Just  would  not  have  the 
nerve — as  an  American — to  tell  the  Vietnam- 
ese now  to  organize  their  society.  Rather,  I 
would — I  do — acknowledge  and  confess  my 
own  complicity  In  allowing  the  war  to  go  on 
for  such  a  long  time." 

"Amen!"  chorused  many  people  in  the 
movement.  Moreover,  there  were  those — 
themselves  in  Vietnam  fairly  recently  or  in 
continuing  contact  with  European  service 
workers  there — who  Insisted  that  SANE  and 
Jim  Forest  were  presenting  Information  that 
was  outdated  or  flatly  false.  In  truth,  stated 
John  McAuliffe.  director  of  the  Indochina 
Program,  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, all  reliable  sources  Indicate  that  "the 
Vietnamese  are  carrying  out  the  awesome 
task  of  reconstruction  of  their  society  with 
extraordinary  humaneness." 

Intensifying  the  Internecine  strife  among 
all  these  former  knights  of  peace  was  a 
widespread  charge  that  the  new  critics  of 
Vietnam  were  covertly  basing  their  cam- 
paign of  "defamation"  on  chronic.  Cold 
War  antl-communlsm,  Richard  Fernandez, 
one  of  the  most  fiery  of  the  antiwar  leaders 
of  the  '60s  and  now  an  official  of  the 
Institute  for  World  Order,  declared  that  he 
was  very  wary  of  those  peace  people, 
frequently  over  50,  who  are  automatically 
hostile  to  any  communist  state. 

Speaking  for  the  other  side.  Homer  Jack, 
61,  an  International  peace  warrior  nearly 
all  his  life.  Instructed  Fernandez  sharply: 
"I  believe  we  must  have  a  single  standard, 
and  we  must  protest — early  on — violations 
of  human  rights  In  all  societies — commu- 
nist, capitalist,  mixed  (which  are  many), 
and  certainly,  most  Importantly,  our  own. 
Whether  we  are  old  or  middle-aged,  anti- 
communist  or  pro-vegetarian,  we  must  not 
give  any  totalitarianism  any  benefit  of  the 
doubt — not  India,  not  Indonesia,  not  Israel, 
m  Its  treatment  of  Arabs,  and  not 
Vietnam." 

Fernandez  would  not  be  moved,  assert- 
ing that  the  Issue  of  human  rights  in 
Vietnam  "Is  quite  subsidiary  to  questions 
of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation."  Then 
thU  former  guiding  light  of  Clergy  and 
Laity    Concerned    (one    of    the    most    un- 
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compromising  of  the  antiwar  organiza- 
tions) went  on  to  contribute  an  OrwelUan 
term  to  the  discussion,  pointing  out  that  in 
all  matters.  Including  human  rights,  he  Is 
"a  contextuallst." 

Meanwhile,  Jim  Forest,  among  others, 
had  been  circulating  an  appeal  within  the 
peace  movement  to  be  delivered  to  the 
government  of  Vietnam  as  soon  as  an 
Impressive  enough  list  of  signatures  had 
been  obtained.  In  the  letter,  the  signers 
identified  themselves  as  having  been  ac- 
tively opposed  to  the  war  and  then  asked 
about  reports  of  "grievous  and  systematic 
violations  of  human  rights  by  your  govern- 
ment .  .  .  We  could  not  in  conscience  keep 
silent  when  General  Thieu  filled  the  Amer- 
ican-funded prisons  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  innocent  people.  We  cannot  be 
silent  now.  .  .  .  We  voice  our  protest  In  the 
hope  that  your  government  can  avoid  repe- 
tition of  the  tragic  historical  pattern  In 
which  liberators  gain  power  only  to  Impose 
a  new  oppression." 

Over  a  carefully  stressed  obbllgato  of 
continuing  friendship  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  continuing  denunciation  of 
American  crimes  against  that  nation,  the 
signers  called  on  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment to  facilitate  on-site  Inspection  by 
the  United  Nations,  Amnesty  International, 
or  other  Independent  International  agencies 
to  make  certain  that  all  political  prisoners 
"are  treated  In  accord  with  International 
covenants  respecting  human  rights." 

In  time,  there  were  105  signatories— 
among  them,  Joan  Baez,  Roger  Baldwin, 
Dan  and  Phil  Berrigan,  Kay  Boyle. 
Dorothy  Day,  Daniel  EUsberg,  Robert 
Ellsberg  (son  of  Daniel  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Worker).  Howard 
Fast,  Congressman  Donald  Praser,  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Jonathan  Kozol,  Staughton  Lynd, 
Pastor  Richard  Neuhaus  (a  founder  of,  but 
no  longer  associated  with.  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned) ,  Paul  O'Dwyer,  and  Rabbi  Arnold 
Jacob  Wolf  of  Yale. 

Initially,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dan  Ells- 
berg, attempts  were  made  to  present  the 
appeal  privately  to  Dlnh  Ba  Thi,  Vietnam- 
ese observer  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
political  prisoners  might  be  better  helped 
In  that  way,  for  then  Vietnam  would  not 
have  to  react  defensively,  and  probably 
furiously,  to  a  public  appeal.  Communica- 
tions were  begun.  "After  aJl,"  says  Jim 
Forest,  "we  had  been  well  received  by 
officials  of  the  revolution  for  years.  We 
figured  Thi  would  at  least  see  us." 

Four  letters  were  written  to  the  Viet- 
namese observer.  There  was  unbroken 
silence.  Finally,  last  December  22,  Jim 
Forest,  Robert  Ellsberg,  and  Dan  Berrigan 
went  to  the  observer's  residence.  Repeated 
knocking  raised  no  sign  of  life,  revolution- 
ary or  otherwise,  and  so  Berrigan  slipped 
a  note  under  the  door  wishing  Dlnh  Ba  Thi 
greetings  of  the  season  and  suggesting  they 
talk  by  phone.  That  didn't  work  either. 

On  December  29,  the  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  was  made  public  at  a 
press  conference  In  the  offices,  near  the  U.N., 
of  the  International  League  for  Human 
Rights.  Among  the  speakers  was  Pastor  Neu- 
haus, who  had  much  angered  his  former 
colleagues  at  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  by 
his  fervent  support  of  this  call  for  an  in- 
quiry Into  human -rights  violations  in  the 
land  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Pastor  Neuhaus, 
who  appears  greatly  to  savor  Jousts  of  prin- 
ciple, "that  the  Integrity  of  the  peace  move- 
ment Is  at  stake.  If  the  high  Ideals  of  this 
force  born  In  the  '60s  are  to  be  believable  In 
the  many  confrontations  Inevitably  ahead, 
we  cannot  be  captive  to  any  political  line." 

Neuhaus  was  asked  about  the  many  move- 
ment names  missing  from  the  list  of  signa- 
tories. "Yes,  there  has  been  extensive,  some- 
times acrimonious  debate,"  he  said.  "But  It 
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Is  wrong  to  say  that  because  America  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  war,  no  Americans  should 
speak  to  this  situation.  You  must  remember 
that  during  all  those  years,  the  government 
In  Hanoi  made  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  United  States  government  and  the  people 
of  this  country — especially  the  people  In  the 
peace  movement  who  were,  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  told  us,  their  friends.  It  is  time  for 
that  friendship  to  bear  some  fruit.  Then 
and  now  our  concern  is  with  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  All  we  are  saying  Is  that  an  exam- 
ination should  be  made  of  peoples  rights 
there.  And  It  has  to  be  done  by  a  truly  inde- 
pendent organization,  such  as  Amnesty  In- 
ternational. We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reports  of  people  who  are  clearly  aligned  ideo- 
logically with  Vietnam  and  who  come  back 
saying  that  everything  is  Jxist  fine." 

Neuhaus  paused  and  then  said  resound- 
ingly, "Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
government  of  Vietnam  says.  We  believe  all 
governments  tell  lies.  Including  our  own.  If 
we  are  truly  radicals  and  truly  for  peace,  we 
must  always  be  skeptical  of  what  any  gov- 
ernment   says,    regardless    of    Its    political 

Ideology." 

Standing  against  the  wall,  listening,  was 
Pavel  Lltvlnov,  who  had  gotten  into  severe 
trouble  vrtth  Soviet  authorities  In  1968, 
when  he  demonstrated  In  Red  Square 
against  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. (Now  living  in  New  York,  Lltvlnov  Is 
on  the  editorial  board  of  A  c;iron<c/c  of 
Human  Rights  in  the  USSR.)  The  large 
amiable  Russian  was  pressed  to  speak  Aii 
I  have  to  say,"  Lltvlnov  observed,  "is  that  a 
country  that  violates  the  human  rights  of  its 
own  people  wUl  never  be  a  peace-loving. 
Just  society,"  . ,     ^ 

The  press  conference  quickly  drew  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Vietnam  observer  to  the 
United  Nations.  These  accusations,  he  said, 
aro  "groundless"  and  constitute  "calumnies 
against  the  people  of  Vietnam."  Dlnh  Ba  "Thi 
also  noted  with  satisfaction  that  some  of  the 
signers  of  the  appeal  had  since  removed  their 
names,  having  realized  they  had  been  misled. 
The  Vietnam  observer  expressed  hope  that 
"true  friends  of  Vietnam  in  the  United 
States"  will  also  not  be  misled  by  those  con- 
tinuing to  spread  "false  charges"  against  his 

*^°mdeed.  there  had  been  a  few  defections, 
among  them  Dan  and  Phil  Berrigan.  The 
Berrlgans  said  they  had  received  fresh  infor- 
mation from  Quakers  and  Mennonltes  lately 
in  Vietnam.  The  new  government,  the  Ber- 
rlgans are  convinced.  Is  "deeply  concerned 
about  human  rights." 

Since  the  appeal  to  Vietnam  was  made 
nubile,  other  signers  have  been  under  in- 
tense pressure  to  follow  the  Berrigan    ex- 

*"o'n©  who  refuses  absolutely  to  take  her 
name  off  the  appeal  Is  Joan  Baez  mi  Irn- 
placablo  opponent  of  the  war,  visitor  to 
North  Vietnam  while  It  was  being  bombed 
by  her  own  government,  and  in  recent  years, 
a  diligent  worker  for.  Amnesty  International. 
After  repeated  barrages  of  arguments  that 
she,  of  aU  people,  was  now  doing  »f  J"fy  ^o 
the  Vietnamese  revolution,  Baez  sent  a  letter 
to  peace  agitators  with  whom  she  had  long 

''°S[n  the  first  place,  the  letter  Ito  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam)  is  an  Inquiry  as  weU  as 
an  appeal,  and  not  in  'ny  way  an  indictment. 
"Secondly,  and  this  Is  the  most  important 
thing  for  me,  although  there  1'  «loubt  con- 
cerning the  political  prisoners  In  Vietnam, 
I  would  rather  err  in  unintentionally  offend- 
ing government  officials  anywhere  in  the 
world  (to  whom  I  would  happily  apologize 
later  if  I  have  been  mistaken)  than  offend 
one  political  prisoner  whom  I  might  now 
conceivably  help  and  whom  later  I  may  never 

be  able  to  reach."  -...,„.« 

Dave  Delllnger  Is  unimpressed.  InJJcwn 

Days,  attacking  those  engaged  In     vllllfica- 

tion"  of  Vietnam,  the  veteran  radical  pacifist 
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gave  us  glad  tidings.  Yes,  there  are  reeduca- 
tion camps  in  Vietnam.  But,  yo\ .  know  what, 
Virginia?  Conditions  in  those  ca  mps  "are  the 
same  for  Instructors  as  for  detilnees." 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year,  Oan  Ellsberg 
was  besieged  both  by  warring  fr  ends  and  by 
hl3  own  doubts,  which  late  at  n  ight  grew  as 
swollen,  ugly,  and  disquieting  aj  water  bugs. 
Should  Ellsberg,  the  liberator  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  from  the  masters  of  war,  give 
his  name  to  this  letter  In  wlilch  certain 
members  of  the  Americans  peace  movement 
were,  for  the  first  time  ever,  cr  tlcal  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam? 

In  retrospect,  how  clear  the  niture  of  the 
war  years  became  once  Ellsberj  had  been 
converted  away  from  the  Rand  Corporation 
and  the  Pentagon.  Then  Wasi  ington  was 
invariably  the  ultimate  vlctUrizer  in  all 
matters  concerning  Vietnam.  3ut  Hanoi? 
To  speak  now  to  Hanoi  as  an  alleged  per- 
petrator of  Injustice — how  eeri;,  and  per- 
haps how  incredibly  presumptuoi  s. 

"There  were  powerful  reascDs  not  to 
sign,"  Ellsberg  told  me  recently .  "The  let- 
ter could  give  ammunition  to  a  a  American 
government  still  trying  to  keep  >  ietnam  out 
of  the  U.N.  and  it  might  well  be  misused 
to  hurt  Vietnam  In  other  ways.  Did  1  want 
to  be  responsible  for  that?  X  tell  you,  morn- 
ing after  morning,  I'd  wake  up  with  argu- 
ments going  on  Inside  my  head  and  then, 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  I'd  be  hammered 
both  ways,  by  people  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for. " 

Finally  Ellsberg  signed.  "The  arguments 
against  putting  my  name  down  J  ust  weren't 
good  enough,  even  though  I  lose  friends  this 
way.  I  had  to  go  on  a  very  basic  principle — 
there  Isn't  a  prison  In  the  work ,  In  what- 
ever country,  that  can't  benefit  from  some 
light.  And  the  government  of  Vietnam  Itself 
admits  to  there  being  50,000  pe<iple  in  the 
reeducation  camps.  [New  York  limes.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1977).  It's  not  300,000  3ut  Its  no 
small  figure  either.  And  that,  nlong  with 
other  information  we  have,  is  ceitalnly  suf- 
ficient basis  for  an  Inquiry,  whlci  is  all  we 
asked  for.  Hell,  I've  signed  petltii  >ns  on  the 
basis  of  much  less  Information. 

"One  other  thing,"  Ellsberg  saW .  "I  am  no 
more  impressed  by  the  Vletnariese  term, 
"reeducation  camps,'  than  I  am  ty  the  way 
we  call  our  prisons  'correctional  f  icllitles'." 
Ellsberg  is  Just  playing  with  words  he 
does  not  understand,  some  Quakers  told  me 
as  they  described  a  memoraadum  by 
Claudia  Krlch  (former  co-direct  sr  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
South  Vietnam.  "In  Vietnamese,"  Claudia 
Krlch  explains  helpfully,  "  'r(  (education 
camps'  are  really  called  'study-pnctice'  ses- 
sions." She  forgets  to  mention  thst  the  stu- 
dent had  better  not  play  truant;  his  tutors 
are  cradling  real  guns. 

A  more  sophisticated,  though  hoa-y.  ration- 
ale for  Vietnam's  need  to  Incarciate  both 
war  criminals  and  chronic  dissenters  (even 
if  the  latter  had  also  been  prisoners  of 
Thleu)  comes  from  Richard  Falk.  professor 
of  international  law  and  practice  ut  Prince- 
ton. Palk  was  one  of  the  more  pirslstenUy 
outspoken  academic  critics  of  theJ  war  but 
he  has  refused  to  sign  the  hu^n-rights 
appeal.  Why?  Because,  he  says,  thfe  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  is  socialist  and  hbs  to  mo- 
bUlze  all  souls,  each  and  every  oneTto  get  on 
with  rapidly  overcoming  poverty]  and  in- 
equality by  socialist  means.  (Whjf  does  he 
avoid  the  word,  "communist'?  the  Viet- 
namese don't).  In  any  case.  Professor  Palk 
tells  us,  the  state  must  deal  with  lihose  who 
are  dragging  their  feet:  "(Vietnamese)  indi- 
viduals who  may  have  opposed  the  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  may  also  be  anti- 
socialist  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Including 
their  allegiance  to  tradition  or  their  eco- 
nomic interests  or  their  skepticism  ibout  the 
human  effects  of  state  socialism. 
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Whatever  the  dissidents'  reasons.  Profes- 
sor Palk  continues,  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  greater  good.  "Un- 
der such  circumstances,"  Palk  concludes, 
"reeducation  is  not  only  plausible,  it  may  be 
the  best  of  a  series  of  bad  alternative  re- 
sponses to  opposition  and  dissent." 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMPOSTING 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHXTSETTS 
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self,  I  advocate  wholeheartedly  the 
proposition  now  before  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Legislature  creating  a  Massa- 
chusetts Composting  Authority  to  begin 
the  production  and  distribution  of  com- 
posted sludge  in  my  State.  I  feel  that  this 
techniques  use  of  dangerous  pollutants 
to  generate  a  new,  healthier  environ- 
ment, embodies  concepts  central  to  any 
intelligent,  long-term  environmental 
policy.  I  feel  certain  that  composted 
sludge  Is  a  vital  link  in  our  efforts  to 
gain  pollution  control. 


POOD  AND  POPULATION:   HI 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  pollution  control  assumes  an  ever 
greater  priority  in  our  legislative  pro- 
grams to  create  a  clean  and  healthy  en- 
vironment for  our  children.  As  we  be- 
come more  sophisticated  in  our  methods 
of  control,  new  facets  of  the  pollution 
problem  confront  us.  sometimes  present- 
ing secondary  problems  as  significant  as 
those  we  first  sought  to  solve.  Today,  I 
wish  to  address  one  such  secondary  pol- 
lutant problem,  that  of  dealing  with 
sludge. 

Sludge  is  the  byproduct  of  greatly  im- 
proved methods   of  water   depollution. 
Ironically  enough,  the  more  efficient  a 
community's     sewage     treatment,     the 
more    waste — sludge— it    produces    re- 
quiring   removal    The    problem    is    the 
crushing  volume  of  sludge  produced  in 
our  country,  especially  in  its  urban  cen- 
ters. According  to  one  Federal  estimate, 
the  United  States  produced  over  300  mil- 
hon  tons  of  wet  sludge  last  year  alone, 
with  that  figure  threatening  a  quick  in- 
crease. At  the  same  time  the  earlier  dis- 
posal methods,  such  as  burning  sludge  or 
sinking  it  into  the  oceans,  have  been 
labeled    potential    health   hazards    and 
abandoned— thus  leaving  landfill  as  the 
final   alternative   for    many    sanitation 
engineers.   Unfortunately,   others   warn 
us  that  placement  of  sludge  underground 
will  also  poison  our  soil.  So  what  are  we 
to  do  with  our  sludge? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  technique  which 
creates  compost  from  sludge,  could 
metamorphosize  this  disposal  dilemma 
into  an  environmentally  enriching  pro- 
gram. James  Patterson,  a  national  parks 
agronomist  in  Washington,  says  of  the 
new  technique  that  "composed  sludge  is 
fantastic  material,"  (rffering  fertilization 
possibUities  as  well  as  basic  landfill  uses. 
At  $50  per  ton,  composted  sludge  is  al- 
ready enriching  the  parks  and  roadways 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  Durham,  N.H. 
The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is 
conducting  further  investigations  to  dis- 
cover other  safe  uses  for  compost  in  our 
society.  Clearly,  we  have  a  solution  to  a 
secondary  pollutant  disposal  problem, 
with  added  attractions  we  should  not 
miss. 

Because  of  the  potential  problem  of 
sludge  accumulation  and  the  promising 
solution  of  compost  production,  I  wish 
to  make  my  coUeagues  aware  of.  and  I 
strongly  urge  all  Members  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  beginning  a  composting 
authority  In  their  own  State.  For  my- 
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Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "new 
invasion"  threatens  mankind,  says  Mr 
Takashi  Oka  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  December  of  last  year,  Mr. 
Oka  outlined  in  vivid  terms  the  growing 
peril  posed  to  millions  of  acres  of  agi'icul- 
tural  land  posed  by  the  enroachment  of 
manmade  deserts  throughout  the  world. 
During  the  last  50  years,  for  example, 
mankind  has  lost  nearly  1  million  square 
kUometers  of  land  to  desertification. 
While  climate  change  has  played  a  role, 
the  chief  culprit  is  man  himself.  Human 
populations  living  in  arid  and  semiarid 
regions — once  at  levels  sustainable  even 
on  such  harsh  lands — have  now  grown 
to  the  point  where  the  land  has  deteri- 
orated, starvation  has  occurred,  and  set- 
tlements have  been  abandoned. 

Appropriate  technologies  do  exist  to 
deal  with  this  problem  that  now  has  be- 
come a  worldwide  phenomenon.  But  in 
the  final  analysis,  as  Mr.  Oka  points  out, 
the  creation  and  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate technologies  to  help  halt  the 
spreading  deserts  in  much  of  the  world 
can  only  succeed  if  coupled  with  popula- 
tion control.  The  article  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1976.  is  an  important  and  in- 
formative addition  to  the  growing  con- 
cern expressed  over  the  environmental 
consequences  of  a  growing  world  popula- 
tion, now  exceeding  4.2  billion  people.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Dec.  11,  1976) 

Can    the    Spread    of    Deserts    Be   Halted? 


(By  Takashi  Oka) 

London. — A  new  invasion  threatens  man. 
In  Africa,  India,  and  South  America,  deserts 
are  creeping  outward,  swaUowing  up  land 
that  has  hitherto  been  green.  During  the  last 
50  years,  while  world  population  has  risen 
dramatically  to  more  than  3  billion,  mankind 
has  lost  1  million  square  kilometers  (400.- 
000  square  miles)  to  the  desert. 

The  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram (UNEP)  has  sounded  the  alarm.  Cli- 
mate is  partly  to  blame,  but  the  main  culprit 
Is  man  himself.  UNEP  proposes  a  world 
Desert  Plan — action  on  a  global  scale — to 
be  submitted  to  a  UN  conference  on  deserti- 
fication due  to  be  held  In  September  next 
year,  probably  In  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Do  the  nations  directly  affected,  many  of 
whose  people  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 
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have  the  political  will  to  meet  the  challenge? 
Do  wealthy  nations  far  from  the  Sahara, 
the  Atacama  In  South  America,  or  the  Thar 
In  India  and  Pakistan  have  the  enlightened 
self-interest  to  help?  Experts  like  Addeke 
Boerma  of  the  Netherlands,  former  director- 
general  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO) ,  are  not  hopeful.  But  the 
threat,  they  Insist,  is  real,  and  mankind 
Ignores  It  at  Its  peril. 

One-eighth  of  mankind — 384  million  peo- 
ple— lives  In  areas  where  annual  rainfall 
ranges  from  less  than  100  millimeters  (4 
Inches)  to  at  most  400  millimeters  (16 
inches) ,  In  other  words,  one  In  eight  human 
beings  lives  In  a  desert,  not  necessarily  In  a 
landscape  of  endless  sand,  but  their  existence 
conditioned  from  birth  to  death  by  a  per- 
petual battle  for  life-giving  water.  It  Is  a 
battle  difficult  to  imagine  for  those  who  have 
only  to  turn  a  faucet  to  slake  their  thirst. 

For  every  desert  or  arid  area  there  Is  a 
maximum  viable  population,  and  when  man 
or  beast  exceeds  this  level,  conditions  that 
were  once  adequate  to  sustain  him  gradually 
deteriorate  until  he  mtist  starve  or  go  else- 
where. 

eartbscan  seminar 

This  Is  what  has  been  happening  on  a 
global  scale  as  population  presses  against 
limits  nature  has  set.  At  a  recent  seminar  on 
decertification  sponsored  here  by  Earthscan, 
a  news  agency  funded  by  UNEP,  Prof.  Mo- 
bammed  Kassas  of  the  University  of  Cairo 
explained  bow  a  formerly  viable  interaction 
of  man  and  nature  broke  down  and  produc- 
tive land  turned  into  desert  in  the  Sudan. 

Professor  Kassas  described  a  belt  of  coun- 
try where  the  rainfall  varies  between  250  and 
400  millimeters  per  year.  In  this  area,  the 
acacia  Senegal  (a  species  of  mimosa  tree 
native  to  tropical  Africa),  provides  peasants 
with  a  cash  crop,  gum  arable  (a  substance 
used  in  adheslves,  inks,  confections  and  other 
products),  and  there  is  enough  rainfall  for 
them  to  raise  a  subsistence  crop  of  sorghum 
or  millet. 

First,  a  peasant  sets  fire  to  the  brush  and 
clears  the  land.  When  the  rainy  season  comes, 
he  sows  and  reaps  his  crop.  He  repeats  this 
process  for  four,  five,  or  six  years  until  his 
peasant  Instinct  tells  blm  that  "the  land 
has  become  tired."  Then  be  leaves  this  piece 
of  land  fallow,  and  clears  and  cultivates  an- 
other plot.  The  fallow  land  gradually  Is  col- 
onized by  grasses,  and  then  by  the  acacia 
Senegal,  the  gum  arable,  but  little  rainfall. 
Wells  were  drilled  and  superb  long-staple 
cotton  was  grown.  Fanners  grew  more  and 
more  cotton,  and  as  the  water  level  went 
down,  they  drilled  deeper  and  deeper  wells. 

"When  the  water  table  went  down  to  500 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  cost  of  lifting 
the  water  to  the  surface  became  greater  than 
the  sale  value  of  the  cotton  they  were  grow- 
ing, and  the  region  was  abandoned,"  he  said. 
"They  were  using  water  stored  there  over 
10,000  years  ago,  and  that  water  will  not  be 
replaced  until  the  next  ice  age." 

So  even  modern  technology  must  be  used 
with  great  care.  But  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Sahara,  or  the  Atacama,  or  the  Thar,  mod- 
ern technology  Is  scarcely  available. 

Expedients  as  simple  as  storage  can  help. 
One  talks  of  an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
250  to  400  millimeters,  but  to  take  an  area 
near  Alexandria,  Egypt,  as  an  example,  the 
rainfall  in  a  200-acre  experimental  plot  was 
205  mUllmeters  In  1946,  53  mm.  In  '47,  206 
mm.  In  '48,  280  mm.  In  '49,  242  mm.  In  '60. 
67  mm.  in  '61,  156  mm.  in  '62,  85  mm.  in  '63. 
That  200-acre  plot  produced  2,821  bushels 
of  barley  In  1946.  27  bushels  In  '47,  1,963 
bushels  In  '48.  3.300  bushels  in  '49,  770  bush- 
els In  '60,  zero  In  '51,  643  bushels  In  '52,  and 
zero  In  '63. 

But  as  Professor  Bryson  commented  on 
these  figures,  people  cannot  wait  a  year  to 
eat.  without  storage,  many  would  have 
sUrved  In  '47,  In  '60,  In  '51;  by  1952  there 
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would  have  been  few  hands  around  to  gather 
the  harvest. 

TECHNOIXDGY  TRANSFER 

Modern  technology  can  help,  but  so  can 
transfer  of  technology  among  the  develop- 
Ing  countries  themselves,  Michel  Baumer  of 
UNEP  pointed  out  at  the  Earthscan  seminar. 
North  of  the  Sahara,  and  In  Iran,  a  succes- 
sion of  wells  linked  by  an  underground  drain- 
age tunnel  has  been  devised  over  the  centu- 
ries. The  system  Is  known  as  "kafir"  in  Iran 
and  "fogara"  In  Morocco.  It  Is  unknown  south 
of  the  Sahara. 

The  Chinese,  Dr.  Baumer  said,  have  tamed 
the  Ten  Shi  desert  along  the  Great  Wall. 
Using  masses  of  workers  over  a  20-year  pe- 
riod, the  Chinese  constructed  a  system  of 
200  lakes  in  an  area  the  size  of  Switzerland. 
These  lakes  concentrate  rainfall  and  have 
made  possible  a  population  of  60  inhabitants 
per  square  kilometer. 

Such  an  effort  requires  tremendous  politi- 
cal will.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  will  may 
be  needed  more  to  control  population  than 
to  deal  with  the  more  obvious  aspects  of 
desertification. 

This  is  a  highly  sensitive  subject.  Can  a 
UN  conference  galvanize  the  required  will 
and  open  the  way  to  a  truly  global  approach 
to  the  problem?  Dr.  Baumer  told  an  illustra- 
tive story:  At  one  of  the  case-study  sessions 
that  are  to  lead  up  to  the  conference  on 
desertification,  a  Tunisian  scientist  presented 
a  study  of  one  area  In  his  country.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  the  area  had  been  over- 
exploited  and  that  there  was  an  absolute 
need  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  both  animals 
and  inhabitants. 

Up  Jumped  a  delegate  from  Upper  Volta, 
a  country  of  six-and-a-half-million  people 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $80  a  yeu.  "We 
cannot  accept  such  conclusions,"  the  dele- 
gate said.  "If  the  conference  on  desertifica- 
tion reaches  such  conclusions,  the  develop- 
ing countries  cannot  accept  them."  Upper 
Volta,  the  delegate  said,  needed  a  population 
of  30  million  and  was  determined  to  get  it. 

"I  am  sorry,"  the  scientist  replied.  "You, 
the  politicians,  the  decisionmakers,  must 
draw  whatever  conclusions  you  want.  I  am 
nothing  more  than  a  scientist,  and  my  scien- 
tific conclusions  within  the  limits  of  the 
study  I  carried  out,  are  these,  and  I  cannot 
change  them." 

Ultimately,  the  politicians  wUl  have  to 
make  the  decisions.  The  success  or  faU\ire  of 
the  desertification  conference  is  likely  to 
depend  on  how  honestly  scientists  marshal 
their  facts,  and  on  how  courageovisly  the 
decisionmakers  resolve  to  act  on  their  con- 
clusions. 


BRONZE  MEDAL  TO  JAMES  W. 
LIVESAY 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  Mr.  James  William  Livesay 
of  Belmont,  Calif.,  heroically  risked  his 
own  life  by  pulling  a  young  boy  from  the 
path  of  an  oncoming  train.  Mr.  Livesay, 
a  freight  line  operator,  ran  onto  the 
crossing  and  grasped  the  tricycle  which 
the  boy  was  riding  and  had  guided  onto 
the  tracks  and  into  the  path  of  a  com- 
muter train. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  is,  of  course,  to 
share  my  pride  in  this  fine  and  unselfish 
gentleman  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. More  important,  however,  is  the 
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fact  that  James  Livesay  recently  re- 
ceived a  bronze  medal  from  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission.  In  the  split  sec- 
ond of  this  incident,  Mr.  Livesay  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  heroism  we  all  hope,  if 
put  to  the  test,  we  possess. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  EXTEND 
THE  USE  OF  CPS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing,  with  25  of  my  colleagues,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, BLS,  to  extend  the  use  of  the  cur- 
rent population  survey,  CPS,  sampling 
method  for  the  gathering  of  unemploy- 
ment statistics  to  aU  50  States  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

This  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting various  abuses  and  inequities 
which  are  inevitable  within  the  existing 
structure  of  unemplosTnent  data  gather- 
ing by  the  individual  States.  The  cur- 
rent methodology  of  statistical  data 
gathering  and  reporting  is  conducted  on 
a  State-by-state  basis,  and  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  the  resultant  Inaccu- 
racy is  directly  proportionate  to  the  large 
number  of  methods  used.  Some  15  years 
ago,  a  Presidential  committee  found  the 
existent  methods  to  be  inadequate  and 
inaccurate,  and  called  for  a  major  over- 
haul. Just  recently,  the  Commissioner  of 
BLS,  Julius  Shiskin,  called  the  current 
methods  of  determining  unemployment 
on  a  State-by-state  basis  was  simply 
"crummy."  The  sum  of  $20  billion  in 
EDA,  CETA,  and  public  works  grants 
were  made  in  1976,  and  with  the  pending 
emergency  job  legislation  before  Con- 
gress, it  can  be  anticipated  that  this  fig- 
ure will  be  exceeded  in  1977.  Ailocations 
for  each  of  these  programs  depends 
largely  on  reported  imemplojonent  sta- 
tistics collected  and  filed  by  each  State. 
Thus,  to  the  extent  that  their  statistics 
are  inaccurate  or  incomparable,  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  various' programs  is  signifi- 
cantly diminished  if  not  vitiated. 

The  methodology  contemplated  by  this 
bill — CPS — is  a  scientifically  valid  system 
currently  employed  by  the  BLS  with 
great  success.  CPS  is  based  on  monthly 
interviews  in  sample  households 
throughout  the  test  area.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
Gallup  poll  of  unemployment  data  and 
provides  not  only  the  raw  numbers 
vital  to  grant  programs  such  as  EDA, 
CETA,  and  public  works,  but  also  valu- 
able background  information  as  well. 

Standardization  of  unemployment  data 
gathering  and  reporting  would  help  pre- 
vent the  frequent  inequities  which  exist 
now,  largely  because  of  the  haphazard 
methods  of  reporting  now  used.  It  would 
prevent  communities  with  chronic  high 
unemployment  from  being  shortchanged 
in  EDA,  CETA,  or  public  works  money 
simply  because  of  the  use  of  a  different  or 
incomparable  method  of  statistical  gath- 
ering. And,  just  as  importantly,  it  would 
help  to  prevent  a  community  or  State 
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from  receiving  a  windfall 
disbursement  of  fimds  under  title  I  of 
the  Public  Works  Emplojment  Act,  my 
State  of  Ohio  was  shortch  inged  approx- 
imately $3.8  million,  owing  largely  to  the 
use  of  an  inaccurate  m«thod  of  data 
gathering.  Similarly,  Massachusetts  lost 
some  $14  million  and  New  Vork  some  $17 
million.  Obviously,  certain! States  had  to 
have  received  concomitant!  amounts  that 
were  equally  out  of  touch  vith  economic 
reality.  These  results,  whether  windfall 
grants  or  shortchanged  fur  ds  are  equally 
Indefensible  and  equally  threatening  to 
the  success  of  the  parent  p  rograms 

I  urge  you  to  correct  this  longstand 
ing  defect  by  standardizing  CPS  on  a  na 
tionwide  basis. 
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In  the  recent     OSHA  QUESTIONED  PROM  WITHIN 
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RESOLUTION   OP  CENStjRE 
HARIE  COUNTY,  N.Y. 
SUPERVISORS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  RJITCHELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 
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Mr.    MITCHELL   of   Neiv 
Speaker,   the   board   of 
Schoharie     County,     N.Y., 
unanimous  vote  of  those . 
tion  entitled  "Censure  of 
gress."  By  direction  of  the 
been  requested  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  c. 
Whereas,  the  electorate  at 
less   and  fragmented 
dlvlduals    of    which    frequently 
hopeless    resignation    and 
frustration  when  confronted 
of  their  representatives  and 
violently  disapprove,  and 

Whereas,  grass-roots  leglslativ 
sometimes   been  remiss   In   ti  elr 
address  themrelves  to  national 
are  controversial  In  nature 
Whereas,  throughout  our 
are  hundreds  of  thousands 

Individuals  who  dally  _._^ 

hunger  and  the  frigid  teeth 
temporarily  gone  berserk  desilte 
passion  of  social  services,  tJ- 
which  U  largely  borne  by  th( 
working  citizenry  which  Itsel 
cope  with  an  economy 
ments  and  a  continuing  inflat  on 

Whereas,  there  has  recently 
waste,    inefficiency,    legislative 
corruption  involving  foreign 
the  United  States  Congress,  t. 
Whereas,  that  United  States 
Increased  its  salary  by  $12,900 
Whereas,  the  United  States 
the  State  of  New  York  gave 
sage  of  those  pay  raises,  and 
Whereas,  it  Is  the  hope  of 
County  Board  of  Supervisors 
Congress  a  greater  awareness 
spread  public  displeasure  at 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board 
formally  issue  this  Resolution 
the  United  SUtes  Congress. 
half  of  its  own  constituency 
wide  citizenry,  and  be  It  furthir 
Resolved,  That  Representati  » 
Mitchell    of    the    Thlrty-flrst 
District  (New  York)  bereques, 
Resolution  promptly  Into  the 
Record  and  to  furnish  a  copy 
to  the  Clerk  of  this  Board. 
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HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  cur- 
rently an  OSHA  compliance  oflBcer  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  Idaho  that 
raised  some  extremely  interesting  ques- 
tions which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  proper 
officials. 

The  letter  Is  from  Mr.  T.  Daniel  Sanger 
who  has  been  an  OSHA  compliance 
officer  for  approximately  3  V2  years  which 
should  give  him  proper  credibility  since 
the  agency  itself  is  only  6  years  old. 

I  commend  Mr.  Sanger  for  his  courage 
and  professionalism.  His  concern  has 
been  demonstrated  through  proper  chan- 
nels and  was  sent  to  me  in  hopes  that 
the  frustrations  at  those  levels  might  be 
overcome  with  exposure  to  Congress 
where  the  law  was  bom.  I  have  this  week 
made  this  information  available  to  the 
proper  subcommittee  in  hearings  on 
OSHA  and  now  submit  it  for  the  broader 
public  record: 

Boise,  Idaho, 
February  14, 1977. 
Hon.  George  Hansen  : 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  you  have 
been  a  leader  In  the  flght  to  stop  OSHA.  I 
am  now  and  have  been  a  federal  OSHA  com- 
pliance officer  In  the  state  of  Idaho  for  the 
past  20  months.  Prior  to  this  I  acted  as  a 
federal  compliance  officer  in  the  state  of 
Nevada  for  approximately  IVi  years  under 
section  7(C)(1)  of  the  OSHA  act.  I  have 
been  in  the  safety  profession  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years. 

I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  unconstitutional  activities 
and  abuses  of  power  perpetrated  by  this 
bureaucratic  monster  called  OSHA  is  through 
activities  such  as  yours  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  and  the  court 
cases  pending  review  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Most  of  the  items  In  this  letter  have  been 
discussed  previously  with  my  superiors 
within  OSHA,  up  to  and  Including  the  Re- 
gion 10  Regional  Administrator  James  Lake. 
No  real  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
through  these  channels  and  Mr.  Lake  has 
made  remarks  such  as  "I  don't  care  what 
any  other  region  Is  doing"  when  I  attempted 
to  point  out  the  many  inconsistencies  in  the 
way  the  OSHA  law  was  being  administered. 

Many  of  these  same  items  have  also  pre- 
viously been  discussed  with  the  officials  of 
the  employees'  union  that  I  belong  to. 
Basically  it  has  been  their  position  that  most 
of  these  Items  fall  Into  the  legal  or  admin- 
istrative catagories  and  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  union's  function  to  correct. 

I  would  like  to  bretUc  my  comments  Into 
four  major  categories:  the  constitutional  or 
legal  questions  of  OSHA's  activities;  the 
practical  considerations  of  the  federal  safety 
enforcement  program:  the  Inconsistencies 
and  unequal  application  of  the  law;  and 
some  of  the  seemingly  Illegal  activities  of 
certain  OSHA  officials. 

PART    1.    LEGALITY   OP   OSHA 

The  recent  three-Judge  decision  In  Idaho 
has  declared  that  Inspections  without  war- 
rants were  unconstitutional  under  the  4th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I  wholly 
agree  with  this  decision  and  pray  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  uphold  it. 


In  the  past,  these  Inspections  have  (been) 
made  on  a  random  basis  with  no  probable 
cause  for  selecting  a  particular  business 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  might  appear  in 
a  telephone  directory.  Often  these  inspec- 
tions are  nothing  mere  than  "fishing  trips" 
that  allow  the  government  to  look  for  pos- 
sible OSHA  violations  that  It  has  no  prior 
knowledge  of.  In  Dr.  Corn's  January  12,  1977 
letter  to  members  of  Congress,  he  alleged 
that  unannounced  Inspections  are  crucial 
to  "prevent  subversion  of  the  program"  yet 
gives  no  documentation  to  substantiate  this. 
If  an  inspection  Is  deemed  to  be  necessary 
It  should  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that 
businessmen  are  not  given  the  same  rights 
under  OSHA  that  a  common  criminal  is.  For 
example,  a  businessman  Is  not  told  by  the 
OSHA  Inspector  that  he  may  refuse  to  allow 
the  Inspector  Into  his  business  without  a 
warrant  In  conformance  with  the  4th  Amend- 
ment. 

If  an  Inspector  alleges  that  a  violation 
of  OSHA  regulations  exists,  the  business- 
man Is  seemingly  guilty  until  he  proves  him- 
self Innocent.  If  the  businessman  does  not 
actively  flght  the  government's  allegations, 
he  will  automatically  be  found  to  have  vio- 
lated a  law  and  possibly  be  required  to  pay 
a  fine.  This  seems  to  violate  the  "due  proc- 
ess of  law"  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
If  a  businessman  does  choose  to  flght 
the  government's  allegations,  he  must  first 
resort  to  a  court  that  Is  also  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  as  OSHA  is, 
even  though  some  of  OSHA's  charges  could 
be  criminal  in  nature.  Also,  under  this  exe- 
cutive branch  court  he  is  denied  a  trial  by 
Jury.  This  clearly  violates  the  7th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  also  the  "sep- 
aration of  powers"  concept  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

A  businessman  may  be  forced  to  Incrimi- 
nate himself  through  statements  by  show- 
ing his  private  records,  or  place  of  business, 
thus  revealing  to  an  OSHA  inspector  that  he 
has  violated  some  obscure  OSHA  regulation. 
He  Is  not  advised  of  his  protection  against 
self  Incrimination  under  the  5th  Amendment 
as  a  common  criminal  is. 

OSHA  was  conceived  as  an  agency  to  en- 
force regulations  for  employees.  Now  that 
OSHA  is  Inspecting  farm  labor  camps.  It  is 
enforcing  regulations  that  affect  nonwork- 
Ing  members  of  families  such  as  wives  and 
children.  Also,  many  of  the  farm  labor  camps 
In  Idaho  have  been  forced  to  comply  with 
OSHA's  orders  even  though  they  were  non- 
profit organizations  and  the  residents  ac- 
tually worked  for  someone  else.  OSHA  Is 
clearly  overstepping  its  authority  and  in- 
fringing on  landlord-tenant  relationships.  I 
believe  this  was  not  intended  by  Congress. 

Also  on  the  question  of  legal  Jurisdiction 
there  have  been  many  long  costly  court  bat- 
tles fought  over  whether  OSHA,  ERA.  FAA, 
MESA,  etc.  had  Jurisdiction  over  a  particu- 
lar business  or  activity.  Clearly  the  business- 
man loses  while  the  various  bureaucracies 
flght  to  expand  their  power. 

PART  2.  PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OP  OSHA 

The  BL8  statistics  regarding  on  the  Job 
Injuries  are  often  touted  as  justifying  OSHA's 
existence.  I  seriously  question  the  validity  of 
these  statistics  because  when  OSHA  began 
almost  aU  OSHA  inspectors  were  telling  em- 
ployers to  list  all  accidents  on  the  neces- 
sary forms.  These  would  Include  minor  cuts 
and  scratches,  dust  In  the  eyes,  etc.  Later 
OSHA  told  employers  to  no  longer  list  these 
first  aid  cases.  By  simply  not  recording  these 
minor  cases  anymore,  many  employers 
showed  a  substantial  accident  rate  reduction 
on  paper. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  accidents  re- 
ported on  OSHA  forms  and  the  accidents 
reported  to  the  Idaho  Department  of  Labor 
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has  revealed  that  the  actual  nimibers  of  lost 
time  accidents  of  many  businesses  is  often 
as  much  as  three  times  higher  than  Is  re- 
ported to  OSHA  (BLS) .  This  further  tends  to 
discredit  the  OSHA/BLS  claims. 

Many  other  questions  are  raised  regarding 
the  validity  of  using  the  BI>S  statistics  to 
Justify  OSHA  existence.  Among  these  are  the 
steady  decrease  In  accidents  prior  to  OSHA, 
the  effects  of  unemployment,  etc.  These  are 
fully  explained  In  the  excellent  article  "Bene- 
fits and  Costs  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act:  A  review  of  the  Available  Evi- 
dence" by  Mary  Jane  Bolle  that  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  January  31, 
1977. 

Another  fact  that  tends  to  discredit  OSHA's 
taking  all  the  credit  for  reducing  accidents  Is 
the  fact  that  Oregon  and  Idaho  have  had  al- 
most Identical  reductions  in  accident  rates 
reported  by  the  BLS  in  recent  years.  Federal 
inspectors  are  Issuing  large  fines  for  safety 
violations  In  Idaho  while  State  inspectors  In 
Oregon  often  issue  much  smaller  or  no  fines 
for  the  same  types  of  violations.  Also,  most 
of  the  Items  that  OSHA  Issues  citations  for 
are  not  the  major  caxises  of  accidents  in  a 
business.  In  fact,  OSHA  safety  regulations 
often  do  not  even  cover  the  main  causes  of 
on  the  Job  Injuries.  Many  more  accidents  are 
caused  by  human  errors,  lack  of  training,  etc. 
than  are  caused  by  violations  of  OSHA  regu- 
lations. Based  on  my  actual  experience  and 
the  best  available  data,  human  errors  ac- 
count in  part  or  In  full  for  almost  85  '7c  of  all 
occupational  Injuries.  Of  the  remaining  15%. 
OSHA  regulations  specifically  cover  less  than 
half. 

As  Dr.  Corn  pointed  out  recently,  well 
rounded  safety  programs  Initiated  by  pri- 
vate industry  have  been  much  more  success- 
ful at  reducing  on  the  Job  Injuries  that  the 
federal  bureaucracy  has.  This  Is  done  In  part 
because  these  private  enterprise  programs 
place  much  more  emphasis  on  training  and 
educating  the  individual  employee  In  on  the 
Job  safety  than  OSHA  does. 

In  this  context  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  OSHA  recently  abolished  the  only  posi- 
tion in  Idaho  that  had  been  established  to 
provide  training  and  education  for  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  made  It  another  In- 
spector's Job.  One  is  forced  to  wonder  If  the 
people  running  OSHA  really  understand  what 
safety  is  all  about. 

Last,  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint, 
the  enormoxis  power  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  given  to  OSHA  Inevitably  seems  to 
lead  to  the  abuses  of  power  typified  by  In- 
consistencies and  unequal  application  of  the 
law  as  specified  In  Part  3  of  this  letter. 

PART  3.  INCONSISTENCIES  AND  UNEQUAL 
APPLICATION  or  THE  LAW 

As  mentioned  above  in  Part  2  regarding 
the  Oregon  and  Idaho  Inspectors,  the  fines 
and  citations  under  the  OSHA  laws  are  not 
being  applied  fairly  among  the  various 
states.  This  is  probably  to  be  expected  in  a 
massive  bureaucracy  like  OSHA  that  Is  ad- 
ministered from  far  away  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Pocatello  business  manager  recently 
told  an  OSHA  Inspector  of  a  particular  type 
of  machine  (pressbrake)  another  branch  of 
his  company  had  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  It 
had  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  regulations  in  Utah.  That  shop 
bad  received  a  safety  award — the  exact  same 
ptess  bra'ice  in  Idaho  would  have  caused  the 
businessman  to  be  fined  up  to  JIOOO.  Tlie 
same  is  true  of  Oregon  vs  Idaho,  Nevada  vs 
Idaho,  etc.  If  the  varlo'os  Jurisdictions  under 
OSHA's  control  cannot  agree  on  what  consti- 
tutes a  safety  hazard,  how  Is  the  poor  busi- 
nessman to  know?  He  is  the  one  who  may 
get  fined. 

Within  the  state  of  Idaho  there  have  also 
been  many  inconsistent  applications  of  cita- 
tions and  fines.  One  businessman  will  get 
fined  up  to  $1000  for  the  same  condition  an- 
other  will  get  no  fine    (for).  This  Is  what 
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happens  when  bureaucrats  arbitrarily  exer- 
cise the  kind  of  power  that  OSHA  gives 
them. 

In  Idaho  certain  OSHA  officials  have  exer- 
cised their  arbitrary  power  over  businessmen 
In  other  ways  also.  For  example:  Several 
businessmen  were  Issued  citations  and  fines 
from  $500  up  each  for  not  guarding  press 
brakes.  The  Area  Director  of  Idaho  then  told 
them  exactly  how  be  wanted  the  machines 
guarded.  The  various  businessmen  complied. 
Later  the  Area  Director  changed  his  mind 
and  told  them  the  guards  he  had  told  them 
to  Install  were  no  longer  "approved"  and  had 
to  be  changed  again.  All  this  was  done  at  the 
apparent  whim  of  one  man.  These  tactics 
can  only  be  called  harassment  because  of  the 
time,  money  and  labor  that  Is  being  spent  to 
satisfy  one  man's  capricious  actions. 

Many  businesses  received  citations  and 
large  fines  ($50O-$10O0)  for  not  guarding 
radial  arm  saws.  They  were  told  that  "ring 
guards"  were  adequate  to  meet  OSHA's  regu- 
lations. Many  were  inspected  again  and  to 
that  they  were  all  OK.  Then  OSHA's  admin- 
istrators changed  their  minds  (the  regula- 
tions did  not  change)  and  citations  were  is- 
sued to  replace  the  "ring  guards'  with  some- 
thing else.  These  replacements  cost  $40-$50 
each.  Then  OSHA  changed  its  mind  again 
and  decided  that  "ring  guards"  were  OK — 
after  they  had  gotten  rid  of  them. 

Unguarded  radial  saws  can  cause  a  busi- 
nessman to  be  fined  up  to  $1000  In  most  In- 
dustries. In  sawmills  the  same  condition  Is 
not  even  cited  because  OSHA  adopted  these 
regulations  In  a  very  questionable  manner. 

In  Idaho  OSHA  is  stUl  iss\ilng  "repeated" 
citations  when  the  records  show  that  an 
employer  has  been  Issued  a  citation  under 
the  same  regulation  anytime  in  the  previous 
3  years.  "Repeated"  citations  involve  manda- 
tory fines.  In  the  construction  business  a 
"repeated"  violation  can  be  issiied  even  If 
the  first  citation  occurred  in  a  different  part 
of  the  state.  These  Idaho  OSHA  "repeated" 
citations  are  being  Issued  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  a  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  De- 
cision that  "repeated"  should  be  issued  only 
where  some  degree  of  willful  disregard  is 
proven. 

A  company  in  Pocatello  was  Issued  a  "re- 
peated serious"  citation  and  fined  $2000  even 
though  OSHA  could  not  explain  to  them  how 
to  comply  with  the  first  "serious"  citation 
and  allowed  It  to  exist  for  almoat  a  year  until 
the  machine  was  replaced  at  considerable  ex- 
pense  ( estimated— $50 ,000 ) . 

Areas  other  than  Idaho  consider  leek  of 
toilet  paper  holders  or  lack  of  toilet  paper, 
etc.  to  be  "dlmlnimus"  (insignificant)  viola- 
tions according  to  OSHA's  own  operating 
manual.  An  employer  does  not  have  to  com- 
ply with  a  "de  minimis"  violation  and  can- 
not be  fined  for  it.  In  Idaho  recently  a  farm 
labor  camp  was  fined  $180  because  the  indi- 
viduals supplied  their  own  toilet  paper  rather 
than  the  nonprofit  landlord. 

An  OSHA  official  recently  stated  on  TV  that 
OSHA  would  get  a  court  order  If  it  was  re- 
fused entry  without  a  warrant.  There  were  5 
or  6  other  businesses  that  refused  OSHA  in- 
spections after  Barlow's,  Inc.  did.  Only  in  the 
Barlow's  case  did  OSHA  seek  a  court  order. 
It  seems  that  Barlow's  was  singled  out  for 
special  treatment.  One  must  question  this 
OSHA  official's  sincerity  because  no  coiirt 
order  vras  sought  In  the  other  5  or  6  cases. 

Another  major  Inconsistency  in  the  OSHA 
program  is  its  failure  to  provide  protection 
for  its  own  employees  to  the  same  degree  that 
it  requires  private  enterprise  to  do.  Some  ex- 
amples of  this  are:  violations  of  29  CFR  Part 
1910.22(a)  (1)  and  29  CFR  Part  1910-309(a) 
adapting  NEC  article  400-4  in  the  Pocatello 
OSHA  office  being  allowed  to  exist  for  weeks 
after  causing  an  employee  Injury: 

29  CFR  1910.151(b) — faUure  to  provide  first 
aid  training  for  field  personnel  who  may  be 
far  away  from  clinics  or  hospitals,  such  as  in 
logging,    etc.;    29    CFR    1910.157 — failure    to 
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provide  fire  extinguisher  for  the  Pocatello  of- 
fice even  after  being  told  to  do  so  by  the  lo- 
cal fire  department  officials;  29  CFR  1910.134 
(b)  (10) — fallxire  to  determine  If  Inspectors 
are  physically  able  to  wear  respirators  In 
hazardous  atmospheres;  Issuing  a  hard  hat 
which  did  not  meet  OSHA  specifications  to 
a  new  employee;  allowing  another  employee 
to  wear  a  respirator  to  Bunker  HIU  that  did 
not  meet  approval;  fail\ire  to  give  proper 
"hands  on"  training  to  field  personnel  who 
may  be  required  to  wear  air  packs,  etc. 

One  such  failure  of  OSHA  to  follow  Its  own 
regulations  prompted  an  OSHA  management 
officer  to  write:  It  Is  unprecedented  and  em- 
barrassing that  an  agency  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  American  worker  is  unable  to  effectively 
respond  to  an  Injury  or  Illness  of  one  of  Its 
own  employees. 

PART  4.  POSSIBLE  ILLEGAL  ACriVITlES  OP  OSHA 
OFFICIALS 

Recently  a  company  was  required  to  pay 
a  fine  even  though  the  area  director  told 
them  they  didn't  have  to  comply  with  the 
regulation  cited.  I  believe  this  action  was  not 
legal  under  OSHA's  own  regulations.  I  believe 
the  money  should  be  refunded  to  the  com- 
pany If  they  don't  have  to  comply  with  the 
regulation.  I  also  believe  OSHA  should  be 
forced  to  refund  fines  collected  for  many  of 
the  questionable  activities  listed  under  Part 
3  above. 

OSHA  officials  have  told  employees  to  leave 
time  actually  worked  off  of  tlmesheets,  thug 
resulting  in  false  records. 

In  at  least  one  case  an  OSHA  official  In- 
serted records  Into  an  Inspection  file  and 
back  dated  the  report  by  approximately  8 
months.  Another  employee  has  alleged  that 
an  OSHA  official  removed  pages  from  files 
where  the  conclusions  would  have  helped  ex- 
onerate businesses  In  court  cases. 

At  least  one  OSHA  official  has  consistently 
misused  government  vehicles  for  personal 
use,  even  after  this  was  reported  to  the  re- 
gional administrator. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  above  Informa- 
tion will  be  of  help  to  you.  Perhaps  the  Con- 
gress should  investigate  how  the  taxpayers' 
money  Is  being  spent  by  OSHA  in  Idaho  and 
across  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

T.  Daniel  Sanger. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  for  Feb- 
ruary 28  concerning  President  Carter's 
decision  to  not  fund  the  school  impact 
aid  program.  I  endorse  the  President's 
action  and  have  told  him  so  and  I  believe 
the  following  editorial  states  adequately 
the  justification  for  the  reduction  In  this 
program. 

POSKBARRELERS'    DREAM 

President  Carter's  decision  not  to  fund  the 
school  Impact  aid  program  has  brought  pre- 
dictable cries  of  anguish  from  Congress,  es- 
pecially from  representatives  of  the  Wash- 
ington suburban  areas  that  have  been  rid- 
ing that  federal  gravy  train  for  two  decades. 

Impact  aid  has  been  a  politically  untouch- 
able program  since  It  was  enacted  in  the 
I950's.  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford  tried  to 
end  It  but  got  slapped  down  by  Congress. 
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There's  little  reason  to  believe  that  President 
Carter  will  have  more  success,  but  it's  worth 
a  try. 

Tho  program  benefits  schooli  In  more  than 
300  congressional  districts,  In  every  state. 
It's  about  as  universal  a  porkJ  arrel  as  could 
be  Imagined  for  435  House  me  nbers  and  100 
Senators  who  usually  regard  1 ;  as  their  first 
responsibility  to  see  that  the!*  districts  and 
states  get  theirs  from  the  f<deral  govern- 
ment. 

One  part  of  the  Impact  aid  program— the 
smallest  part — makes  sense.  That  provides 
federal  subsidies  to  school  districts  for  pub- 
lic school  students  whose  pareiits  live  on  fed- 
eral property.  These  parents,  w  lo  live  mainly 
on  military  posts,  don't  pay  pre  perty  taxes  to 
the  school  districts  and  It  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  local  governments  ti>  pick  up  the 
tab  for  their  children's  education.  President 
Carter  would  continue  that  f'deral  aid.  as 
President  Ford  would  have. 

But  there  Is  no  Justification  Tor  the  major 
portion  of  the  program — the  su  bsldlzatlon  of 
school  districts  for  children  \  hose  parents 
live  off  federal  reservations,  wh^ 
and  other  local  taxes  Just  as 
owners  or  renters  do. 

The  only  possible  reason  to  Irovlde  a  fed 
eral  subsidy  such  as  this  Is  t)  make  up  i- 
flnanclal  loss  that  local  governments  Incur 
by  the  presence  of  federal  emplc  yes  Can  any- 
one argue  that  Fairfax,  Arllngtc  n,  Montgom- 
ery and  Arlington  Counties  suffer  a  financial 
loss  because  of  the  presence  of  rederal  work- 
ers? 

On  the  contrary,  federal  civ 
and  military  people  who  own  and  rent  "prop- 
erty contribute  heavily  to  the  af  luence  of  the 
Washington  area.  The  school  Im  sact  aid  con 
stltutes  a  double  reward. 

Under  President  Carter's  pUn,  the  total 
subsidy  for  area  Jtirlsdlctlons 
from  832.9  million  a  year  to  i|4.8  mUllon 
That's  a  pretty  big  loss;  but  It's  something 
they  shouldn't  have  been  getting  in  the 
first  place 

If  Fairfax  County,  for  exariple,  doesn't 
want  to  put  up  the  extra  $68  p«  r  taxpayer  It 
would  cost  to  make  up  the  lost  subsidy,  per- 
haps It  could  learn  to  live  with  li  ss.  The  more 
the  federal  government  Is  wUl  ng  to  hand 
out,  the  more  It  encourages  Deal  govern 
ments  to  spend  excessively. 

President  Carter  ought  to  stlcl  to  his  guns 
It  would  mean  a  federal  saving 

lion  a  year.  Hell  never  get  the b^„  „„. 

anced  by  1980  If  he  can't  convlr  ce  the  pork 
barrelers  to  give  up  some  of  theli  pork 
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REPRESEK  TATIVES 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr. 
and  Amen,  I  say,  to  a  wire 
cently  received  from  Lt.  ^^ 
Carpenter  m.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
president  of  the  Retired 
elation.  I  include  General 
wire  as  a  portion  of  my  rema. . 
mend  his  observations  to  my 
leagues: 


Senator  Bob  Wilson, 
Waahington,  B.C.: 

Continuing  reports  that  the 
giving  serious  consideration  to 
grading  of  military  discharges 
served  under  other  than  h 
stances  are  most  disturbing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ours  is  a  nation  governed  by  laws,  those 
who  flaunt  the  law  must  not  go  undisciplined 
If  we  are  to  retain  our  moral  fiber.  Mass  up- 
gradlngs  of  discharges  for  those  who  violated 
military  rules  or  regulations,  or  civilian  law, 
would  I  fear,  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
muitary  morale  and  discipline  on  those  now 
serving  and  a  negative  effect  on  those  who 
serve  In  the  future.  We  must  not  undermine 
our  defense  leadership  or  make  a  mockery  of 
our  military  Justice  system. 

We  are  adamantly  opposed  to  any  review 
of  discharges  of  our  former  service  members 
excpt  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Then  If  an 
Injustice  has  been  done,  by  all  means  It  must 
be  corrected.  But  we  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and 
permit  our  Government  to  perpetrate  an  In- 
justice on  the  American  people  and  espe- 
cially those  veterans  who  served  this  great 
Nation  honorably  and  well. 

As  a  responsible  leader  and  spokesman  In 
the  Congress,  we  urge  that  you  do  everything 
within  yoxir  power  to  preclude  any  action  to 
upgrade  any  discharges  without  a  full  re- 
view of  the  facts  In  each  Individual  case  If 
compassion  Is  In  order.  It  can  best  be  Judeed 
ct  that  point  In  time. 

John  W.  Carpenter  m. 
President,  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 
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It  is  fitting  on  this  day  commemorat- 
ing their  Independence  that  we  call  at- 
tention to  the  unflinching  bravery  and 
fearlessness  of  the  Estonian  people  who 
continue  to  secretly  resist  the  Russians, 
and  who  will  hopefully  one  day  regain 
their  long  sought  after  independence. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Esto- 
nian-Americans also  rest  with  their 
mother  country,  and  it  is  to  their  faith 
as  well  as  that  I  dedicate  this  day. 
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Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  59th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Estonia.  Like  her  sister  Bal- 
tic nations,  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  the 
nation  of  Estonia  has  long  imwilllngly 
endured  a  government  not  of  its  own 
choosing,  the  Soviet  Government. 

During  the  First  World  War  under 
German  domination,  Estonian  leaders 
boldly  declared  the  independence  of 
their  sovereign  nation.  The  Germans 
had  taken  over  after  a  brief  Communist 
regime,  but  German  control  could  not 
be  endured  by  a  people  who  yearned  for 
their  complete  freedom. 

In  fact,  the  Republic  of  Estonia  re- 
ceived de  facto  recognition  of  sover- 
eignty from  Great  Britain.  France  and 
Italy.  In  1918,  the  Soviets  tried  to  re- 
capture Estonia,  but  their  efforts  were 
repelled  by  a  brave  people. 

In  February  1920,  2  years  after  their 
declaration  of  independence,  Estonia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  which  the  Russians  agreed  to 
renounced  forever  any  rights  over  the 
people  of  Estonia.  Estonia  also  adopted 
a  constitution  which  provided  for 
a  democratic  form  of  government. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  was  to 
break  its  pledge  with  Estonia.  Estonia 
was  to  fall  under  the  Soviet  domain  in 
1940  with  the  signing  of  the  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
The  22  years  of  Estonian  independence 
quickly  came  to  an  end  with  the  arrival 
of  Russian  troops  on  Estonian  soil. 

Despite  this  setback,  the  Estonian  peo- 
ple have  continued  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  language,  their  heritage,  and 
their  culture  even  when  thwarted  by  the 
dictates  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  Gov. 
Dolph  Briscoe  recently  kicked  off  a  cam- 
paign in  Austin  aimed  at  eradicating  that 
costly  pest,  the  screwworm  fly. 

Over  the  years  this  insect  has  been 
responsible  for  millions  of  dollars  In 
losses  to  cattlemen  in  Texas  and  other 
States.  Once  thought  completely  devas- 
tated, the  fly.  like  Mark  Twain  said, 
"appeared  again  to  say  that  reports  of 
Its  death  had  been  widely  exaggerated." 
But  because  of  certain  weather  con- 
ditions and  a  new  plant  in  Mexico  to 
breed  sterile  screwworm  flies,  this  could 
be  the  year  we  can  mark  the  screwworm 
fly  for  extinction. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the 
Au.stin  American  Statesman  about  the 
meeting  Governor  Briscoe  organized  re- 
cently to  focus  on  this  worthwhile  effort: 
[From  the  Avistln  American-Statesman, 
Feb.  24,  1977) 
End  OF  THE  ScsEwwoRM  Seen 
IN  Plt  Agent  009 
(By  Clark  Bolt) 
The  International  spy  set  may  have  007, 
but  livestock  producers  can  go   them  one 
better:  009,  super  sterile  screwworm  seducer 
fly- 
That,  coupled  with  the  cold  winter  and  the 
new  sterile  fly  plant  in  Mexico  wlU  sup- 
posedly be  used  to  eradicate  the  screwworm 
menace  "once  and  for  ail"  In  Texas. 

About  1,000  persons  attended  a  special 
preview  here  this  morning  of  plaris  to  wipe 
out  the  screwworm  In  Texas  this  year. 

Screwworm  flies  lay  eggs  In  cattle  wounds, 
sores  and  membranes.  When  the  eggs  hatch, 
the  grub-Uke  larvae  bore  Into  the  animal, 
contaminating  the  flesh. 

Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  told  the  group  Texas 
can  achieve  this  goal  this  year  If  aU  live- 
stock producers  cooperate.  "We  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  flnaly  get  rid  of  the  screw- 
worm. It  will  take  the  cooperation  of  every 
livestock  producer  to  make  It  a  reality,"  he 
said. 

The  eradication  program  actually  began 
in  1962  under  the  direction  of  Briscoe,  then 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern   Cattle  Raisers  Association. 

The  pest  was  officially  declared  eradicated 
In  1964,  but  since  then  It  has  made  sporadic 
outbreaks  In  the  state  due  to  migrations 
from  Mexico. 

Now,  a  new  sterile  fly  plant  Is  In  operation 
In  Mexico.  Dr.  Ruben  Fernandez  VlUalobos, 
sub-director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Insemination  In  Mexico,  pledged  the  coop- 
eration of  that  nation  in  the  flght  against 
the  screwworm. 
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TTie  Mexican  plant  will  produce  200  mil- 
lion sterile  flies  per  week.  That  added  to  the 
200  million  produced  at  the  Mission  plant, 
will  provide  more  than  400  million  sterile 
flies  per  week. 

The  new  strain  of  sterile  fly,  009,  mates 
at  the  same  time  as  the  native  fly.  The 
sterile  flies  mate  with  the  native  popula- 
tion and  no  offspring  results.  Scientists  be- 
lieved that  009  Is  the  first  p\ire  strain  change 
ever  accomplished.  So  far,  there  are  no 
signs  of  genetic  contamination,  such  as  re- 
duced flying  ability. 

The  unusually  cold  winter  has  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  fly  to  northern  parts  of 
the  state,  keeping  most  screwwoi-m  flies 
dormant.  Inhibiting  mating  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  fly  population  ranchers  will  have 
to  face  this  spring,  said  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  official  F.  H.  Mulhern. 

Other  speakers  stressed  the  need  of  co- 
operation of  every  livestock  producer 
throughout  the  year. 

To  help  control  screwworms,  livestock 
producers  will  be  asked  to: 

Check  livestock  regularly; 

Treat  wounds  on  livestock  with  approved 
screwworm-control  remedies; 

Submit  suspected  samples  of  screwworms 
to  the  Mission  lab. 
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Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  an  event  takes  place  that 
reaches  not  only  our  heads  but  our 
hearts.  Last  year  in  May  I  attended  a 
dinner  that  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining, relaxing,  and  inspirational 
events  I  have  ever  been  a  part  of.  The 
occasion  was  the  National  Capital  Chap- 
ter Multiple  Sclerosis  Dinner  of  Cham- 
pions. 

It  was  entertaining  because  the  spe- 
cial guests  were  national  and  local  sports 
personalities  who  were  giving  their  time 
as  "Athletes  Versus  MS,"  to  join  in  the 
battle  against  MS  to  raise  funds  for 
much-needed  research.  Personalities 
like  George  Allen.  Sonny  Jurgensen, 
members  of  the  Washington  Redskins, 
Baltimore  Colts,  Pittsburgh  Steelers, 
Washington  Diplomats,  Washington 
Capitals,  Wasliington  Bullets — seated  at 
each  table.  It  was  a  family  affair,  with 
spouses  and  children  not  only  welcomed 
but  encouraged  to  attend,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  photographs  and  auto- 
graphs. It  was  truly  an  evening  of  sports 
entertainment. 

Why  did  I  attend'  As  a  former  Olym- 
pic athlete,  I  know  firsthand  how  vital  it 
is  for  yoimg  people  to  have  good  health. 
MS  strikes  between  the  ages  of  20  to  40 — 
right  when  athletes  and  all  young  people 
are  at  their  most  productive  point  in 
their  lives.  By  taking  part  in  the  MS  Din- 
ner of  Champions.  I  joined  the  team  of 
"Athletes  Versus  MS." 

There  is  another  dinner  this  year,  on 
May  6  at  the  Washington  Hilton.  And  if 
at  all  possible,  I  am  going  to  be  there, 
showing  my  continued  support.  It  is  a 
fun  evening,  and  one  I  do  not  want  to 
miss.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
mark  their  calendar  and  join  me  in  the 
important  battle. 
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CIVIL    WAR    ON    THE    LEFTOVER 
REPRESSION  IN   VIETNAM— PART 
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Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  final  portion  of  the  interesting  article 
by  Nat  Hentoff  published  in  the  Village 
Voice,  February  28,  1977.  This  article 
.shows  that  the  issue  of  human  rights  in 
Communist-conquered  Vietnam  has  di- 
vided the  former  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  should  now  be  clear  to  every- 
one which  of  the  "antiwar"  activists  in 
fact  wanted  a  Commimist  victory.  Those 
same  people  are  defenders  of  the  concen- 
tration camps  and  other  atrocities  in- 
fiicted  on  the  people  of  Vietnam  by  the 
victorious  Communists. 

The  article  follows: 

A  more  complex  approach  to  the  battle 
over  human  rights  In  Vietnam  is  that  of  an 
Internationally  respected  peace  leader  who 
has  not  signed  the  appeal  and  has  avoided 
public  debate.  He  will  not  speak  for  attribu- 
tion; yet,  since  his  attitude  parallels  that 
of  a  nximber  of  self-styled  movement  "real- 
ists", it  Is  worth  careful  attention. 

"Look,"  he  told  me,  "I  am  not  going  to 
get  excited  when  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  gov- 
ernment does  what  It  always  does.  Yes,  I'm 
convinced  some  of  the  charges  are  true,  but 
you  have  to  be  naive  to  believe  that  a  Lenin- 
ist revolution  will  allow  any  Independent 
thought.  Sure,  during  the  antiwar  days  many 
Americans  were  wholly  naive  about  what  was 
coming  In  Vietnam  If  'our'  side  won.  I  had 
no  such  Illusions,  although  I  did  not  oppose 
that  criminal  war  any  the  less.  So  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  be  shocked  now. 

"Furthermore,  I  will  remind  you — and  you 
were  there — of  the  serious  division  In  the 
peace  movement  in  1960,  when  Castro,  In 
addition  to  that  one  brief  round  of  mass  exe- 
cutions, also  suppressed  anarchist  publica- 
tions and  generally  stifled  Independent 
thought.  What  else  could  you  expect  from  a 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst?  Yet  a  good  many  in  the 
movement,  myself  Included,  refused  to  con- 
demn Castro  at  the  time." 

I  asked  him  If  he  now  regretted  not  having 
spoken  out  then.  "No,  because  those  trying  to 
enlist  us  in  the  protest  against  Fidel  In- 
tended to  use  us  to  further  Isolate  that  gov- 
ernment and  perhaps  destroy  It.  Without 
Illusions,  I  knew  the  Castro  government 
would  do  more  for  the  Cuban  people  than 
any  possible  alternative.  And  so  it  has.  Simi- 
larly, I  will  not  speak  publicly  about  human 
rights  In  Vietnam  because  any  such  state- 
ment will  be  used  to  try  to  harm  a  govern- 
ment not  only  trying  to  cope  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  for  which  we're  responsible 
but  also  a  government  that  Is  surely  going 
to  greatly  Improve  the  lives  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Of  course,  I  wish  it  were  a  democratic 
socialist  government.  But  It's  not,  and  it's  not 
going  to  be.  I  will  not  Indulge  myself  in  mor- 
alizing at  the  expense  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  And  I  will  also  remind  you  that  your 
hero,  A.  J.  Muste.  was  one  of  those  who  did 
not  denounce  Castro  In  1960.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  effective  In  the  world,  you  must  know 
the  world." 

Knowledge  of  the  world  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  angle  of  vision.  Soon  after  I  spoke 
to  the  unflinching  realist,  there  clrcolated 
on  aU  sides  of  this  war  within  the  American 
peace  feUowshlp  an  aide-memoire  from  Dlnh 
Ba  Thl,  Vietnam's  Permanent  Observer  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  document  again  rejected 
all  charges  against  his  government  on  the 
matter  of  human  rights  and.  for  the  first 
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time,  provided  an  official  version  of  the  im- 
molation of  the  12  monks  and  nuns  In  Can 
Tho  province  In  November,  1975. 

Those  were  not  immolations  at  all,  said 
the  governmental  voice  of  Vietnam.  Nor  were 
those  deaths  an  act  of  witness  against  re- 
pression of  religion.  In  that  province,  a  lecher, 
disguised  as  a  monk,  had  twice  before — In 
1972  and  1974 — Impregnated  a  nun,  killed 
her,  burned  her  corpse,  and  then  spread  false 
news  about  her  "Immolation  for  peace."  This 
last  time.  In  November.  1975,  the  same  lecher, 
afraid  of  having  his  continual  depravity  ex- 
posed, killed  11  monks  and  nuns  before  end- 
ing his  own  disgusting  life  by  setting  fire  to 
the  temple  with  the  11  corpses  and  himself 
in  It.  Reactionary  elements,  the  voice  of  Viet- 
nam said  scornfully,  have  described  this  act 
of  a  mass  murderer  as  a  collective  Immola- 
tion on  behalf  of  religious  freedom. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  tale,  in  view  of 
the  documentary  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  Can  Tho  Buddhists  had  managed  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  burn- 
ing. "For  a  year,"  Dan  EUsberg  notes,  "the 
government  said  nothing,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den, we  get  this  'official'  explanation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  this  action  alone,  the  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  has  now  imderllned  the 
need  for  an  independent  Inquiry  In  that 
country  by  some  group  like  Amnesty  Inter- 
national." 

Some  of  those  who  have  refused  to  sign 
the  human-rights  appeal  fully  accept  the  of- 
ficial story  of  the  murderous,  lecherous  pyro- 
maniac.  Others  are  dlscomflted  by  this  par- 
ticular Vietnam  press  release.  When  I  asked 
Richard  Fernandez,  a  voluble  opponent  of 
the  appeal,  what  he  thought  of  the  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Immolations,  he  said  It  was  be- 
yond his  capacity  to  believe.  "I've  never  seen 
that  kind  of  communication  from  the  Viet- 
namese before,"  Fernandez  added.  "It  reads — 
It  reads  like  a  propaganda  piece  from  an  Arab 
government." 

Had  he  changed  his  mind,  then,  about  not 
supporting  the  human-rights  Inquiry? 

"No,"  Fernandez  said.  "I  still  believe  that 
with  all  the  other  pressing  problems  Vietnam 
has,  those  of  us  who  want  to  help  must. 
In  terms  of  time  and  energy,  put  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  on  the  rear  burner. 
Of  course,  If  you  could  prove  to  me  that  there 
have  been  gross  violations  of  rights  there, 
systematic  or  otherwise,  that  would  put  me 
up  against  the  wall," 

Two  other  peace  workers  heard  the  dra- 
matic new  Interpretation  of  the  Immolations 
directly  from  a  Vietnamese  Buddhist  nun, 
the  Venerable  Thlch  Mandala,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  in  May.  1976,  after  15 
years  in  France.  This  past  October,  In 
Montreal,  I\Iandala  met  with  Scudder 
Parker,  of  the  New  England  staff  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned,  and  Ed  Lazar,  peace 
education  secretary.  New  England  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Mandala  told  them  "there  is  a  kind  of 
penetration  and  harmony  in  ea«h  Vietnam- 
ese today  because  we  feel  we  belong  to  the 
community  and  the  community  belongs  to 
us."  Some,  of  course,  are  stU!  outside  the 
community  and  they  are  being  reeducated 
so  that  they  may  be  reunited  "with  the 
Vietnamese  family"  once  they  have  purged 
themselves  of  error.  In  fact,  the  nun  as- 
sured the  American  peacemakers,  those  being 
reeducated  are  "invited  to  go"  to  the  camps. 
Surely,  there  are  no  hvman  rights  violations 
in  so  envelopingly  harmonious  a  context. 

Scudder  Parker  was  Impressed,  but  Ed 
Lazar  was  much  disturbed,  especially  on 
hearing  from  Manda'.a  what  he  describes  as 
the  "incredible"  official  account  of  the  immo- 
lations in  Can  Tho.  "When  coverups  were 
used  by  Thieu  and  by  our  own  government." 
says  Lazar,  we  were  outraged.  But  what  Is 
our  response  now?" 

Well,  it  depends  on  one's  angle  of  vision. 

A  member  of  The  Voice's  art  department, 
searching  for  pictures  of  the  reeducation 
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lect  and  try  to  substantiate  Information  on 
Vietnam.  "Above  all."  said  another  Amnesty 
official,  "we  have  to  take  great  care  about 
accuracy.  We  are  a  fragile  body  with  limited 
resources,  and  now  that  we  have  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation  in  recent  years,  the  de- 
mands on  those  resources  have  become  In- 
credible. Therefore,  we  are  selective  in  what 
we  do  on  any  large  scale,  and  we  surely  do 
not  Just  Jump  Into  anything.  Including  the 
situation  In  Vietnam." 

So,  Amnesty  will  not  move  soon.  And  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  denies  all 
charges. 

Meanwhile,  Inside  the  American  peace 
movement,  the  fragmentation  intensifies.  The 
War  Reslsters  League,  long  a  moral  basing 
poln*.  for  many  nonreligious  workers  for 
peace,  has  disassociated  Itself  from  the  hu- 
man-rtghts  appeal  to  Vietnam,  but  a  mi- 
nority In  the  league  is  anguished. 

Quakers,  as  Is  their  custom,  are  also  di- 
vided. So  are  the  non-Quakers  who  work  for 
such  Quaker-founded  organizations  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Re- 
cently, two  of  the  latter  were  arguing  about 
alleged  repression  of  religious  freedoms  In 
Vietnam. 

"In  a  socialist  society,"  one  of  them  said, 
"there  has  to  be  a  realignment  not  only  of 
government  but  of  religious  Institutions  too. 
And  If  the  government,  as  In  Vietnam,  de- 
cides not  to  allow  certain  religious  schools, 
but  lets  the  religion  stay  alive,  how  can  you 
reasonably  call  that  an  act  of  repression. 
Religious  schools  are  not  integral  to  the  ex- 
pression of  religion." 

"Not  to  you."  his  opponent  answered,  "but 
they  damn  well  may  be  integral  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  expression  of  that  religion." 

"Well,"  said  the  other  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  staffer,  "I  haven't  entirely 
worked  that  one  out  yet.  Anyway,  it's  their 
country.  Finally.  It  really  is  theirs,  no  matter 
what  we  think." 

Among  the  documents  left  behind  by  one 
of  the  12  nims  and  monks  who  burned  them- 
selves to  death  In  Can  Tho  province  Is  a 
statement  by  the  Venerable  Thlch  Hue  Hlen  : 
"My  act  may  be  described  as  unusual  both 
In  the  Dharma  and  In  the  World.  But  as  Wis- 
dom shines,  we  should  look  at  events  In  their 
own  timing.  ...  I  do  not  act  in  foolishness. 
By  my  act,  I  hope  the  blind  will  see,  the  deaf 
wlU  hear,  and  Uvlng  beings  In  the  Six  Realms 
will  benefit  from  The  Light." 

What  the  Light  reveals  also  depends  on 
one's  angle  of  vision.  And  there  is  no  telling 
yet  whether  the  Venerable  Thlch  Hue  Hten's 
sacrifice  of  himself  has  benefited  anyone  at 
all. 
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will  shed  some  light  on  this  Issue  and 
help  place  It  in  historic  prospective : 
With  Malice  Toward  None 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 
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or  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversy over  President  Carter's  decision 
to  extend  amnesty  to  those  who  left  the 
coimtry  to  avoid  the  Selective  Service 
Act  during  the  Vietnam  war.  Discussion 
continues  as  to  whether  the  President 
should  not  further  extend  amnesty  to 
those  who  deserted  from  active  service 
during  that  conflict.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  William  Dwyer.  which 
appeared  in  the  February  22  edition  of 
the  Trentonian.  a  prominent  newspaper 
published  in  my  home  city  of  Trenton, 


(By  Bill  Dwyer) 
Speaking  of  George  Washington  and 
amnesty  for  deserters— a  not  unlikely  pair  of 
subjects  these  days— the  Commander  in  Chief 
Issued  a  proclamation  on  March  10.  1779, 
aimed  at  army  deserters  "now  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  these  states,  having  seen 
their  error,  would  be  glad  to  return  to  their 
duty,  but  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

"In  order  to  quiet  such  apprehensions, 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  put  Into 
practice  these  good  dispositions.  I  hereby 
proclaim  full  pardon  to  all  those  who  shall 
rejoin  their  respective  corps  by  the  first  of 
May  next." 

This  was  one  of  several  proclamations  of 
amnesty  Issued  by  General  Washington  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution.  In  addition,  he 
Issued  proclamations  offering  a  "second 
chance"  to  civilians  who  had  deserted  the 
American  cause  and  welcomed  the  British 
Invaders.  One  proclamation,  promulgated  a 
short  time  after  the  Battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  was  aimed  at  Americans  "In- 
fluenced by  inimical  motives.  Intimidated  by 
the  threats  of  the  enemy,  or  deluded  by  a 
proclamation  Issued  on  the  30th  of  November 
last  by  Lord  and  General  Howe."  who  had 
taken  oaths  of  allegiance  or  made  declara- 
tions of  fidelity  to  Great  Britain.  He  offered 
these  people — and  there  were  thousands  of 
them  In  New  Jersey  alone— an  opportunity 
to  "deliver  up  such  protection,  certificate  and 
passports  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  Amertca." 

Washington's  offer  affected  such  as  John 
Abbott.  Jr.,  who,  on  December  9.  1776,  at  the 
enemy's  headquarters  In  Trenton,  had  been 
granted  a  "protection  paper"  that  read  as 
follows:  "It  Is  his  Excellency  General  How's 
(sic)  express  orders  that  no  person  presume 
on  any  account  to  . . .  injure  John  Abbott,  Jr., 
In  his  person  or  property." 

Washington  also  made  an  offer  to  Ameri- 
cans who  wished  to  continue  as  subjects  of 
Britain.  In  the  proclamation  cited  above, 
dated  January  26,  1777.  he  offered  "full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  prefer  the  Interest  and 
protection  of  Great  BrlUln  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to 
withdraw  themselves  and  famlUes  within  the 
enemy's  lines. 

But,  Washington  made  clear.  It  was  time 
to  make  a  final  decision:  "And  I  do  hereby 
declare,  that  all  and  every  person  who  may 
neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  this  order. 
Within  30  days  from  the  date  hereof,  will 
be  deemed  adherents  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  treated  as  common  enemies  of 
these  American  States." 

(All  of  which  makes  this  Friday  a  200th 
anniversary  of  sorts.) 

The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  a  Tory  paper  pub- 
lished in  British-occupied  New  York,  sneered 
editorially  at  Washington's  "miserable  proc- 
lamation." They  described  him  as  "so  con- 
taminated by  the  vice  of  his  associates  as 
to  lose  all  regard  to  the  common  forms  of 
morality  ...  His  desperate  situation  may  be 
his  apology  but  it  cannot  be  his  excuse  .  .  ." 

Years  later,  after  becoming  President, 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  par- 
don— a  general,  comprehensive  pardon — for 
several  hundred  persons  who  took  part  in 
what  was  called  the  Whiskey  Rebellion.  They 
were  offered  amnesty  on  the  condition  that 
thereafter  they  obey  the  law.  The  proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  July  10,  1796,  about  a  year 
after  the  rebellion  ended. 

As  Gloria  Emerson  notes  In  her  book  about 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  "Winners  and  Losers," 
John  Adams,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Jackson  and 
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several  other  Presidents  issued  proclamations 
of  amnesty. 

Lincoln  issued  six  of  them  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  his  last  one,  dated  March  11, 
1S65.  a  few  weeks  before  his  assassination, 
he  pardoned  deserters  who  would  return  to 
duty  within  60  days. 

Lincoln's  successor,  Andrew  Johnson  Issued 
amnesty  proclamations  on  five  occasions. 
Johnson's  final  one.  dated  December  25,  1868, 
offered  universal  and  unconditional  amnesty 
to  all  rebels  of  the  Confederate  states. 

The  latest  of  pre-Carter  Presidential  am- 
nesties was  that  offered  by  Harry  Truman. 
It  was  dated  December  24,  1952  and  It  of- 
fered general  pardon  to  all  persons  convicted 
for  having  deserted  between  August  15,  1946 
and  June  25.  1960. 


OSHA— A  CURSE  TO  ALL 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  Health,  and 
Safety,  this  week  commenced  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  As  one  who  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  body  and  in  the  Nation  to 
stop  OSHA  which  has  been  a  curse  to  the 
businessman,  the  worker,  the  consumer, 
and  the  taxpayer,  I  was  pleased  to  be  the 
leadofif  witness.  My  testimony  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  legal  and  practical  in- 
depth  analysis  of  OSHA  which  I  submit 
for  the  Record  : 

Testimony  of  Hon.  George  Hansen 

One  of  the  oldest  and  tnost  enduring  Issues 
in  government  Is  the  constant  flght  against 
bureaucratic  growth  and  waste,  and  the  abuse 
of  power  and  citizens'  rights.  It  Is  this  over- 
kill In  size  and  use  of  authority  which  leaves 
the  Individual  with  a  helpless  feeling  and 
creates  the  Impression  of  government  being 
a  master  over,  rather  than  a  servant  to  the 
people. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  Is  a  prime  example  of 
these  abuses  and  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform. 

It  seems  ironic  that  durtng  an  era  when  we 
are  celebrating  the  200th  Anniversary  of  our 
forefathers'  flght  for  liberty  from  oppression, 
entry  without  notice,  fines  without  consulta- 
tion, and  many  other  "Tory"  tactics,  that  the 
same  ugly  things  are  again  happening  to 
many  small  businessmen  across  the  nation  at 
this  very  moment.  I  refer  to  the  practices  and 
tactics  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  In  such  programs  as  these  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. These  very  same  acts  against  a  citizen's 
basic  rights  helped  precipitate  the  American 
Revolution  over  200  years  ago. 

OSHA  Is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  acts 
ever  passed  and  Is  presently  being  challenged 
on  all  sides.  Several  key  cases  are  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  many  more 
are  pending  In  Federal  District  courts  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal.  The  constitutional 
challenges  are  sound.  I.e.,  freedom  from  war- 
rantless searches,  freedom  from  self-incrimi- 
nation, right  to  due  process,  right  to  trial  by 
Jury,  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  equal 
application  of  the  law.  In  the  past  year's  time 
there  have  been  ten  major  court  decisions 
against  OSHA's  practices  In  violation  of  con- 
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stitutlonal  rights.  Courts  in  Idaho  and  Utah 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  key  por- 
tions of  the  OSHA  Act  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

A  Federal  three  Judge  constitutional  panel 
In  the  Barlow  case  In  Idaho  declared  "That 
Section  8(a)  of  Public  Law  91-596,  Decem- 
ber 29.  1970,  84  Stat.  1698  (29  U.S.C.  657(a) ). 
Is  unconstitutional  and  void  In  that  it 
directly  offends  against  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  the  case  of  the  Rupp  Forge  Company  of 
Cleveland,  a  Federal  Court  found  that  "upon 
review  of  the  Act  and  the  relevant  case  au- 
thority, the  Court  Is  constrained  to  conclude 
that  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  enact,  nor 
did'  It  In  fact  enact,  proceedings  encouraging 
or  authorizing  broad,  arbitrary  administrative 
searches  such  as  that  herein  suggested  by 
petitioner.  Clearly  such  unbridled  authority 
Is  not  cognizable  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution." 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  realizes  as  I  do  that  OSHA  is 
on  constitutionally  unsound  ground.  OSHA's 
current  plight  is  pointedly  apparent  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  Is  still  waiting 
for  a  progress  and  oversight  report  from 
OSHA  due  in  April  of  1974  as  per  Section 
4(b)(3)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  The  report  is  now  over 
two  years  overdue  with  no  Indication  as  to 
when  It  win  be  prepared. 

The  agency's  credibility  Is  sadly  lacking. 
Recently,  in  a  letter  dated  January  12,  1974, 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  from  former 
OSHA  Administrator  Morton  Corn  the  agency 
even  went  so  far  as  to  mislead  the  entire 
Congress.  I  specifically  refer  to  the  Statement 
contained  in  the  second  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  letter:  "For  these  reasons  one  court 
of  appeals  has  recently  overturned  a  similar 
district  court  ruling,  concluding  that 
'prompt,  unannounced  inspections  without 
delay'  are  crucial  to  'prevent  subversion  of 
the  program  and  encourage  consistent  com- 
pliance." "  (emphasis  added).  The  case  re- 
ferred to  is  Usery  vs.  Godfrey  Brake  &  Supply 
Service  where  the  court  specifically  stated 
that  fourth  Amendment  questions  were  not 
under  consideration. 

However,  the  statement  contained  in  Dr. 
Corn's  letter  Is  misquoted  and  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Imply  that  this  case  had  somehow 
approved  OSHA's  warrantless  searches.  When 
contacted  the  Department  of  Labor  has  been 
considerably  less  than  forthright  on  this 
matter  and  has  consistently  avoided  or  re- 
fused to  clear  up  these  serious  misstatements 
which  can  be  harmfully  misleading  to  other 
public  officials  and  present  real  problems  to 
the  individual  citizen  who  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish what  his  rights  and  responsibilities  really 
are  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very 
valid  horror  stories  clearly  showing  OSHA 
efforts  to  actually  deprive  people  of  due  proc- 
ess; push  them  into  Jail;  Impose  huge  fines, 
penalties,  and  compliance  costs;  mistreat 
their  own  employees:  and  then  cover  up. 

The  stated  object  of  this  agency  Is  to  Im- 
prove safety  conditions  for  American  work- 
ers. There  is  precious  little  proof  that  It  has 
done  so — but  plenty  of  proof  that  It  has 
caused  Immeasurable  grief  for  their  employ- 
ers and  resultantly  for  the  citizens  and  con- 
sumers of  the  nation. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  OSHA's  record  of  met- 
astatic growth.  The  law  that  gave  it  birth 
runs  to  a  modest  31  pages,  which  could,  of 
course,  be  troublesome  but  not  impossible  for 
average  citizens  to  master.  As  usually  occurs, 
however.  Congress  permitted  executive  agents 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  to  run  amok — 
pumping  out  an  endless  batch  of  OSHA  regu- 
lations In  the  Federal  Register. 

At  last  count,  there  were  some  800  pages 
of  such  regulations,  setting  forth  the  safety 
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standards  that  strike  the  bureaucrats  as 
proper.  These  standards  number  no  less  than 
4,400 — 2,100  devoted  to  business  generally, 
2,300  focused  on  the  maritime  and  construc- 
tion trades.  They  are  enforced  by  an  army  of 
a  thousand-plus  inspectors  with  more  due  to 
be  added. 

These  standards  are  not  only  voluminous, 
they  are  often  of  eye-glazing  complexity.  One 
of  the  most  notable.  Isolated  by  Professor 
Murray  Weldenbaum  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis,  consists  of  gobbledygook 
on  ladders.  Including  this  delectable  speci- 
men: "The  angle  (a)  between  the  loaded 
and  unloaded  rails  and  the  horizontal  Is  to 
be  calculated  from  the  trigonometric  equa- 
tion: Sine  a  =  difference  in  defection  9/lad- 
der  width." 

Small  wonder  that  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists  says:  "Regulations  are  Vol- 
umlnovis  and  complex,  tho  language  con- 
voluted beyond  recognition  except  by  a  scien- 
tist or  lawyer  .  .  .  Businessmen  who  have  no 
legal  or  scientific  training  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand OSHA  regulations.  Unfortunately, 
few  efforts  are  being  made  to  translate  the 
Information  Into  readable  language  .  .  . 
Equally  unnerving  to  the  businesses  Is  the 
sheer  volume  of  the  regulations — thousands 
of  them  apply  to  one  small  operation." 

That  the  average  citizen  doesn't  under- 
stand the  mumbo  Jumbo  Is  of  smah  concern 
to  OSHA.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  you  be 
In  compliance.  OSHA  agents  make  unan- 
nounced pop  Inspections  and  issue  citations 
on  the  spot  that  can  lead  to  fines  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars.  There  is  no  provision 
for  advisory  opinions  on  whether  a  given  lad- 
der, an  exit,  or  trash  can  is  out  of  sync  with 
OSHA's  mysteries.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  anyone  without  authority  to  do  so 
to  give  you  notice  of  an  OSHA  inspection. 

Even  assuming  the  standards  can  be  un- 
derstood and  met,  the  costs  can  be  prohibi- 
tive. Robert  Stewart  Smith,  formerly  In 
charge  of  safety  and  health  evaluation  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  has  examined  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  OSHA  in  an  excellent 
analysis  for  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  D.C.  On  his  showing,  the 
costs  are  heavy,  the  benefits  uegllble.  Smith 
quotes  findings  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  that  OSHA  compliance 
costs  range  from  $35,000  (for  businesses  with 
100  employees  or  fewer)  to  $350,000  (for  bus- 
inesses with  up  to  1,000  employees).  This 
estimate  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  33  businesses  obtaining  small  business 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  OSHA  compliance 
averaged  loans  of  $200,000  apiece. 

Such  costs  are  reflected  In  prices  charged  to 
consumers,  and  they  are  growing  rapidly.  To- 
tal costs  of  compliance  came  to  $2.6  billion  In 
1972,  $3.2  blUion  in  1973.  And  this  Is  Just  for 
openers.  Full  compliance  with  existing  OSHA 
noise  standards  would  cost  $13.6  billion,  and 
under  one  propK)sed  noise  standard  it  would 
cost  $31.6  billion.  (This  doesn't  count  the  ad- 
ditional millions  in  levied  fines.) 

Over  against  these  heavy  costs  are  Smith's 
findings  that  OSHA  had  apparently  done  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  improve  the  industrial  ac- 
cident record.  Sifting  OSHA's  own  Inadequate 
data  with  other  figures.  Smith  discovered  (a) 
that  Injury  rates  were  higher,  not  lower,  in 
industries  with  good  compliance  ratings,  and 
(b)  that  between  1970  and  1973,  Industrial 
accidents  in  OSHA's  so-called  "target  indus- 
tries" fell  by  less  than  1  percent  more  than 
they  would  have  in  the  absence  of  the 
program. 

"At  the  very  least,"  Smith  concludes,  "the 
results  cast  serious  doubt  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  target  program.  ...  A  more  ominous, 
but  still  speculative.  Implication  Is  that 
OSHA,  whether  because  of  Its  standards  or 
because  of  Its  failure  to  discover  violations, 
may  not  be  affecting  the  conditions  which 
cause  injury. 
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"Olven  the  limited  potential  of  a  perfectly 
enforced  set  of  standards  an(l  the  likelihood 
that  Inspectors  discover  onljri  the  most  obvi- 
ous violations.  It  Is  perhaps!  not  surprising 
that  the  estimated  effects  od  Injuries  are  so 
small  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from 


zero.' 


The  question  of  effectlvendss  is  even  more 
glaring  when  the  National  Safety  Council's 
Injury  rates  are  checked.  Slnc^  OSKA's  Incep- 
tion the  previous  Improvemett  trend  leveled 
off  and  stagnated.  I 

The  net  of  It  Is  that  we  are  administering 
a  vast  btireaucracy  armed  witfc  constitution- 
ally questionable  powers  which  Imposes  an 
unacceptable  burden  on  the  I  employers  and 
cost  consumers  and  taxpayers  untold  bil- 
lions— to  achieve  a  statistically  insignificant 
Impact  on  the  safety  record  of  American 
Industry. 

I  find  sad  parallel  between! the  1977  prob- 
lem of  "regulation  without  reason"  and  the 
1776  problem  of  "taxajtlon  without 
representation." 

It  is  clearly  time  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
lieve American  businesses,  farms  and  Indi- 
viduals from  random  searchef,  arbitrary  en- 
forcement and  fines  and  unnecessary  and 
repetitive  regulations  and  repirts. 

Congress  should  reappral^  each  federal 
agency  with  a  view  to  outrl*it  abolition  of 
those  which  are  non-produi^tlve  or  which 
have  obviously  outlived  thelf  xisefulness.  It 
should  withdraw  from  the  others  the  vast 
grants  of  arbitrary  power  wnich  it  has  be- 
stowed. And  Congress  should  fleflne  the  pow- 
ers left  to  bureaucracies  In  language  so  clear 
and  explicit  that  no  officials  can  expand  their 
authority  beyond  Congresslonil  intent.  Brocul 
national  policies  required  t^  protect  con- 
sumers, workers,  minorities,  aid  the  environ- 
ment should  be  implemented!  very  sparingly 
with  an  eye  toward  preserving  basic  indi- 
vidual rights  and  only  through  specific  leg- 
islation, rather  than  allowing  non-elected 
bureaucrats  to  write  the  la^  through  the 
Federal  Register.  Certainly  eve^-y  effort  should 
be  made  to  solve  problems  tltrough  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  at  the  state  tod  local  levels 
of  government  as  envisioned  j  by  the  Tenth 
Amendment. 

I  strongly  believe  that  therl  are  vUble  al- 
ternatives to  OSHA.  It  U  impel-atlve  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  get  back[to  an  "incen- 
tive" system,  toward  American  business 
rather  than  the  "punitive"  s^fstem  which  is 
presently  being  pursued.  Statl<inlng  a  federal 
policeman  on  everyone's  doorstep  Just  won't 
work  and  it  certainly  isn't  [the  American 
way.  A  broadening  of  liability  insurance, 
workmen's  compensation  and  [other  ongoing 
state  and  local  inspection  andl  licensing  pro- 
grams which  have  proved  ttiemselves  far 
more  effective  than  OSHA  in  ^he  past  could 
likely  accomplish  the  same  gt>als  of  OSHA 
•nd  In  much  more  effective  abd  acceptable 
fashion.  It  is  a  fact  that  insirance  Inspec- 
tors, health  authorities,  statejand  local  in- 
spection programs  and  em^lovee  benefit 
agreements  already  carry  the  imajor  bvirden 
of  assuring  health  and  safett  on  the  Job. 
Insurance  Inspectors  alone  outjiumber  OSHA 
compliance  officers  by  approjdmately  three 
to  one — and  they've  never  had  the  foul  im- 
age of  OSHA.  Their  approach  U  different 
and  effective — It's  incentive,  nbt  pxmltlve. 

I  am  repulsed  by  the  fact  that  as  OSHA 
grows,  so  grows  Its  distorted  j  opinion  that 
most  American  workers  are'  terribly  ex- 
ploited by  employers  and  need  ihe  all-encom- 
passing protection  of  the  federal  btireauc- 
racy. ThU  !s  indeed  a  sad  cdmmentary  on 
the  attitudes  of  bureaucrats  Ind  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  American  interprlse  sys- 
tem. I 

OSHA's  unrealistic  attituA  is  demon- 
strated in  Its  compliance  techniques  and 
utilizations  of  inspectors  too  joften  not  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  types  of  biislnesscs  that  they 
inspect  and  no  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
vidual needs  and  circumstances  of  each 
company.  The  very  concept  of  sending  in- 
spectors armed  with  rule  books  to  examine 
work  places  for  potential  hazards  is.  In  a 
way,  as  odd  as  an  Insurance  company  per- 
sonally inspecting  every  home  tix  which  it 
writes  a  policy.  A  more  modem  approach, 
and  one  well  proven  by  the  insurance  In- 
dustry, is  to  utilize  statistical  science  and 
adjust  an  employer's  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  liability  rates  according  to  his 
actual  safety  record. 

OSHA,  however,  relies  on  Its  rules  and  In 
the  process  has  compiled  a  litany  of  offen- 
sive against  good  sense.  A  few  examples: 

Companies  have  been  ordered  to  remove 
guardrails  41  or  43  Inches  high  and  replace 
them  with  rails  exactly  42  Inches  high. 

One  firm  provided  more  fire  extinguishers 
than  required  and  hung  them  carefully  at 
the  required  height.  It  was  slapped  with  a 
fine  for  setting  an  extra  unit  on  the  floor. 

Regulations  required  a  shorter  turning 
radius  for  some  fork  lifts.  Their  wheel  bases 
were  shortened  to  comply,  and  the  vehicles 
were  rendered  dangerously  unstable. 

The  burden  of  these  OSHA  regulations 
falls  most  heavily  on  small  businesses,  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  the  compliance  costs 
and  fines  Imposed.  And  it  might  be  added 
wryly  that  while  OSHA  was  spacing  coat 
hooks  and  splitting  hairs  over  the  height  of 
guardrails,  Kepone  blew  into  a  major  scandal 
right  under  their  noses,  and  I  understand 
the  faces  at  the  Labor  Department  are  still 
mighty  red  over  this. 

The  Barlow  case,  protesting  warrantless 
searches  has,  on  Fourth  Amendment  grounds. 
Joined  the  Seventh  Amendment  trial  by  Jury 
cases  against  OSHA  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  decisions  will  most  assvtredly 
determine  much  of  the  future  and  direction 
of  the  agency.  For  the  Committee's  informa- 
tion I  am  enclosing  reprints  of  several  Con- 
gressional Record  entries  on  these  matters. 
Certainly  no  review  of  OSHA  would  be  effec- 
tive or  complete  without  considering  In 
depth  the  problems  prompting  such  legal 
action. 

OSHA  Is  a  product  of  the  tired  old  Idea 
that  government  can  solve  everything  and  it 
has  typically  become  Just  another  non-pro- 
ductive, expensive  bully  that  has  closed 
thusands  of  small  businesses  and  created 
high  costs  and  shortages  and  increased  un- 
employment without  producing  any  signifi- 
cant Improvement  In  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers.  I  ask  that  a  new  concept  In  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  be  designed  which 
would  basically  rely  on  the  proven  methods 
of  private  enterprise  with  compliance  Induced 
by  incentive  rather  than  punitive  measures. 
The  taxpayers  and  consumers  would  be  most 
grateful  as  would  employers  and  workmen. 

On  the  basis  on  considerations  presented 
before  you  I  have  been  the  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  or  at  least  halt  Its  efforts  pending 
the  court's  decision  on  its  constitutionality. 
I  believe  OSHA  has  not  only  been  non-pro- 
ductive In  providing  Improved  health  and 
safety  conditions  for  America's  work  force, 
but  It  has  even  been  counter-productive  by 
causing  other  health  and  safety  groups  to 
stand  back  and  not  perform  to  their  best 
ability.  This  Is  obvious  in  viewing  the  stag- 
nant progress  since  OSHA  went  into  business. 

Safety  and  health  is  everybody's  business 
and  with  some  inmglnatlon  and  proper  appli- 
cation it  can  be  accomplished  without  violat- 
ing anyone's  rights  and  in  ways  which  would 
assure  lower  costs,  abundant  supplies.  In- 
creased employment  and  more  prosperous 
btislness  operations.  The  time  to  do  some- 
thing is  now. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  writ- 
ten by  a  retired  U.S.  Marine  Corps  gen- 
eral, J.  D.  Kittle  relating  to  the  recent 
actions  of  the  President  on  amnesty. 

I  have  known  General  Kittle  for  a 
number  of  years  dating  back  to  his  days 
in  the  congressional  liaison  office  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
has  served  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  I  have  much  respect  for  Gen- 
eral Kittle  and  commend  his  article  to 
the  Members  of  this  body: 

I  Prom  the  Navy  Times,  Feb.  28,  1977  J 
Thoughts  on  REHABiLrrATiNC  Dbar 
Dodgers 
(By  J.  D.  Kittle) 
There  Isn't  much  purpose  In  arguing  tbat 
the  draft  dodgers  shouldn't  be  given  a  par- 
don. The  issue  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
closed. 

When  the  President  made  his  decision, 
that,  for  now,  ended  the  argument. 

But  while  the  argument  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  pardon  is  meaningless,  there  is 
real  meaning  in  taking  a  look  at  what  the 
pardon  means. 

And  that's  a  big  order.  This  pardon  goes 
so  widely  and  deeply  to  fundamentals  of 
military  service  and  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship that  this  column  doesn't  have  the 
space  even  to  briefly  tick  off  all  the  pertinent 
issues  Involved. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  are  already 
sharply  clear.  In  the  first  place,  the  pardon 
of  draJt  dodgers  might  be  Interpreted 
as  giving  the  citizen  the  right  to  decide,  In 
the  future,  whether  or  not  he  believes  that 
the  war  he  Is  called  to  serve  is  a  "Just"  war. 
If  he  doesn't  think  so.  then  what  can  he  do? 
In  the  light  of  the  pardon,  he  can  well  con- 
clude that  he  can  run  for  Canada,  or  any 
other  country  that  wUl  tolerate  him.  There, 
In  safety  from  shot  and  shell,  he  can  wait  out 
the  war. 

When  It  Is  over,  there  wUl  always  be  self- 
appointed  moralists  who  will  proclaim 
border-Jumpers  as  being  braver  than  those 
who,  whether  they  liked  It  or  not,  answered 
their  country's  call  to  arms.  And  those  who 
can  run  away  will  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  pardoned  and  welcomed  home. 
If  that  should  happen,  they  would,  of 
course,  also  be  able  to  come  home  Intact. 
That's  a  lot  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
good  citizen  who  did  his  duty  and  was 
crippled  or  killed  In  answering  his  country's 
caU  to  arms. 

The  most  disheartening  aspect  of  the  entire 
pardon  Issue — and  this,  in  fairness,  was  not 
an  element  of  the  pardon  action  Itself — is  the 
gushing  tribute  to  the  "conscience  and  cour- 
age" of  the  draft  dodgers  In  being  spirltuaUy 
strong  enough  to  refuse  to  get  shot  at! 

This,  obviously  to  any  serviceman.  Is  plain 
hogwash.  It  was  a  lot  safer  taking  a  bus  to 
work  in  Toronto  or  Vancouver  than  pushing 
to  the  top  of  a  Red-held  hlU  In  Vietnam. 

Somewhere  In  all  of  the  talk  about  Justice 
to  the  poor  draft  dodgers  something  has  been 
^dely  missed  by  a  lot  of  people.  That  some- 
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thing  is  the  matter  of  Justice  to  the  person 
who  didn't  cut-and-run,  the  person  who  ac- 
cepted his  obligation  of  citizenship  and  an- 
swered his  country's  call.  The  man  who  runs 
away  from  military  service,  at  least  from  the 
moral  standpoint,  conunits  pretty  serious 
crimes. 

The  first,  and  probably  the  most  obvious 
one,  is  that  he  evades  the  draft.  That's  bad 
enough.  But  there  Is  more  to  his  list  of 
wrongdoings.  When  he  refuses  to  do  his  duty. 
It  means  that  someone  else  has  to  take  his 
place.  Someone  who  obeys  the  law  has  to  take 
the  draft  dodger's  place  In  the  long  line,  mov- 
ing, In  a  sense,  toward  the  "firing  line." 

There  is  no  way  of  ever  totaling  up  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  good  servicemen  who 
were  wounded,  maimed  or  killed  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  moving  up  ahead  of  their  nor- 
mal turn  because  of  those  who  run  away  from 
the  draft  and  military  service. 

What  this,  in  turn,  means  is  that  by  not 
doing  their  duty,  by  running  away,  the  draft 
dodger  was  In  a  real  way  responsible  for  the 
wounding  or  death  of  the  one  who  was  In 
combat  where  the  evader  should  have  been. 

So  when  we  hear  all  this  mush  about  the 
conscience  of  the  draft  dodger,  let's  hope  that 
he  has  enough  conscience  to  realize  and  re- 
member that  another  American — a  better  one 
than  he — may  well  have  suffered,  even  died 
because  of  his  refusal  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen. The  pardon  may  clear  a  lot  of  his  legal 
problems,  but  If  there  is  a  bit  of  moral  fiber 
In  his  body,  the  pardon  should  never  clear 
his  conscience. 

Of  course,  as  the  years  wear  on,  the  draft 
dodgers  will  become  more  mature  simply  by 
the  process  of  aging.  We  can  hope  that  with 
this  maturity  will  come,  at  least  for  some,  a 
realization  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime 
against  their  country  and  against  their  fellow 
Americans. 

As  a  means  of  perhaps  hastening  that  real- 
ization— at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the 
border-Jumpers — there  Is  something  that 
might  be  done. 

I  propose  that  each  draft  dodger  who 
benefits  from  the  pardon  should  receive, 
from  the  government  on  which  he  turned 
his  back,  a  reprint  of  the  once-famous  story 
of  Philip  Nolan. 

Philip  Nolan  was  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country." 

As  the  story  relates,  Nolan  was  stationed 
at  a  fort  on  the  western  frontier  following 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  an  admirer 
of  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  eventually  accused 
of  being  Involved  In  Burr's  alleged  con- 
spiracy. Nolan  was  tried  by  a  general  court. 

In  a  flash  of  resentment  and  anger  he  told 
the  court,  "Damn  the  United  States.  I  wish 
I  may  never  hear  of  the  United  States  again." 
Well,  the  court  sentenced  him  to  have  his 
wish.  Moved  from  one  Navy  ship  to  another, 
he  never  again  saw  U.S.  soil.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  mention  the  United  States  In  his 
presence. 

What  makes  Nolan's  tragic  story  so  perti- 
nent is  that  the  draft  dodgers.  In  a  real  sense, 
turned  their  backs,  like  Nolan,  on  their  coun- 
try. In  skipping  across  the  border  to  evade 
service,  they,  too,  in  a  sense,  renounced  their 
country.  They  were  luckier  than  Lt.  Philip 
Nolan.  They  were  pardoned. 

But  if  they  were  each  sent  a  reprint  of 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  some  few  Just 
might  read  It.  They  would,  then,  perhaps  bet- 
ter understand  the  crime  they  committed, 
and  the  fate  of  self-ostracism  from  which 
they  were  spared  by  the  pardon. 

The  letter  to  each  one  pardoned  should 
ask  that  he  at  least  take  time  to  read  one 
paragraph  of  the  story.  It  has  the  sad  advice 
of  Philip  Nolan  as  he  neared  his  death  at 
sea.  These  were  his  word,  bom  of  the  torment 
of  a  noan  who  turned  his  back  on  his  country, 
and  lost  her : 
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"And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  that 
flag,  never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her 
as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry  you 
through  a  thousand  hells.  No  matter  what 
happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you 
or  abuses  you,  never  look  at  another  flag, 
never  let  a  night  pass  but  you  pray  to  Ood 
to  bless  that  flag." 

Such  reading  would  be  pretty  strong  medi- 
cine for  draft  dodgers.  But,  for  a  few.  It 
might  keep  them  from  telling  their  sons  to 
do  as  their  daddies  did  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  answer  their  country's  call. 

They  would  be  doing  their  sons  a  favor. 
It's  possible,  of  course,  that  the  next  time 
the  border-Jumpers  won't  be  pardoned.  Then, 
they,  like  the  tragic  Philip  Nolan,  could 
live  out  their  lives  as  latter-day  men  with- 
out a  country. 

It  would  serve  them  right. 


MAKING  TKE  POOR  DISAPPEAR 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
gro^ng  controversy  about  the  actual 
number  of  poor  people  in  this  country. 
The  controversy  has  been  fueled  by  a 
study  done  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  entitled  "Poverty  Statas  of  Fam- 
ines Under  Alternate  Definitions  of  In- 
come." The  study  recently  made  head- 
lines by  concluding  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  poor  families  in  this  country  was 
3.6  million  less  than  the  number  re- 
ported by  the  official  poverty  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  poor  people  in  the  country 
had  been  cut  in  half  since  1965. 

Given  the  prestige  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  possibility  that 
the  st  atistics  generated  by  the  study  may 
politically  bias  the  outcome  for  consider- 
ation of  welfare  reform  and  other  pov- 
erty related  programs,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  study  be  carefully  ex- 
amined before  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
policymaking.  Just  such  a  careful  exam- 
ination is  contained  in  Michael  Harring- 
ton's recent  article  in  the  New  Republic, 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record. 

In  that  article,  Mr.  Harrington,  who 
is  the  author  of  "The  Other  America," 
the  book  which  helped  launch  the  orig- 
inal war  on  poverty,  raises  three  impor- 
tant objections  to  the  study: 

First,  the  failure  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  to  take  into  account 
the  widely  accepted  belief  that  all  Gov- 
ernment statistics  undercount  the  poor; 

Second,  the  failure  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  discuss  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  current  formula  for  de- 
termining the  poverty  line;  and 

Tliird,  its  inclusion  into  the  income  of 
the  poor  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  provided  by  Government  pro- 
grams. 

The  inclusion  of  the  latter  creates  the 
statistical  anomoly  of  a  poor  person  be- 
coming middle  class  or  rich  by  the  con- 
traction of  a  catastrophic  illness  which 
requires  medical  treatment  costing  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  social  pro- 
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grams  of  the  1960's  we  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  war  on  poverty,  but,  as 
any  visit  to  some  of  our  central  cities 
will  prove,  we  are  a  Iwig  way  from  vic- 
tory in  that  effort.  It  is  my  hope  that 
before  anyone  uses  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  as  an  argument  for 
limiting  our  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty, 
that  they  first  read  Mr.  Harrington's  ar- 
ticle on  the  flaws  in  it. 

The  article  follows: 

HmiNC  THE  Other  America 
(By  Michael  Harrington) 

The  poor  are  being  made  invisible  again. 

The  political  and  economic  context  of  this 
tragic  development  can  be  described  simply 
but  accurately.  When  the  c^cial  war  against 
poverty  was  declared  in  I9S4,  unemplojmient 
was  declining  and  prices  were  stable.  Above 
all,  there  was  a  euphoric  belief  that  a  Judici- 
ous fiscal  and  monetary  fine-tuning  by  the 
New  Economists  around  the  White  House  had 
ended  the  business  cycle.  As  Lyndon  Johnson 
stated  that  faith  In  one  of  his  last  messages 
to  Congress,  "No  longer  do  we  view  our  eco- 
nomic life  as  a  relentless  tide  of  ups  and 
downs."  Why  not  skim  off  Jvist  a  bit  of  this 
perpetually  expanding  wealth  and  use  It  to 
rescue  the  people  of  the  other  America? 
Happy  assumptions  about  the  economy  were 
the  premises  of  the  federal  Idealism  of  the 
1960s. 

The  unofficial  war  against  the  poor  of  the 
19708  takes  place  under  completely  different 
conditions.  There  is  chronic  high  unemploy- 
ment— the  worst  since  the  Oreat  Depression — 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  promises  that  it  will  continue  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade  at  levels  thought  Intol- 
erable in  the  1960s.  The  nation  has  Just 
emerged  from  a  severe  round  of  Inflation  and 
the  first,  modest  signs  of  recovery  are  enough 
to  make  people  fear  that  prices  are  going  to 
soar  again.  Above  all,  there  is  no  confidence 
that  anyone  really  knows  how  to  get  the 
economy  out  of  the  relentless  tide  of  ups 
and  downs  In  which  it  founders. 

Someone  has  to  be  the  victim  of  this  new 
pessimism.  If  there  were  vigoroiis  plans  for 
full  employment — Including  measures  fi- 
nanced by  redlstributlonlst  tax  policies — it 
would  be  possible  to  fight  inflation.  Jobless- 
ness and  the  deterioration  of  the  public  sec- 
tor simultaneously.  But  that  would  require 
a  political  consensus  well  to  the  left  of  where 
most  politicians.  Including  President  Carter, 
locate  the  American  people  today.  Instead, 
Carter  proposes  a  moderate  program  of  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  while  his  chief  economic  ad- 
viser candidly  tells  the  Congress  that  it  will 
be  1979  before  the  unemployemnt  rate  might 
drop  below  six  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  liberal 
Democratic  governor  of  New  York  presents  a 
budget  that  catches  most  of  the  Republican 
opposition  off  balance  since  it  Is  somewhat  to 
their  right.  In  the  political  economy  of  1977, 
the  poor  have  been  volunteered  to  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Trouble  is.  no  one  wants  it  to  be  said  that 
he  Is  Insensitive  to  the  plight  of  our  most 
vulnerable  citizens.  Therefore  It  would  be 
convenient  If  the  poor  could  simply  dis- 
appear. A  new  study  published  In  January 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  called 
"Poverty  Status  of  Pamllles  Under  Alterna- 
tive Definitions  of  Income,"  takes  a  major 
step  In  turning  the  pow  Into  non-persons. 
By  an  act  of  statistical  legerdemain  CBO 
eliminates  the  poverty  of  3,628,000  families 
and  doubles  the  rate  at  which  the  poor  have 
been  escaping  from  their  fate  since  1965.  This 
remarkable  news  comes  at  a  time  when  other 
government  figures  are  reporting  an  Increase 
of  2.5  million  in  the  number  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Obviously,  the  discovery  is  poUtl- 
cally  propitious. 
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The  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  boolejr  said  In 
that  celebrated  aphorUm,  folows  the  dec 
tlon  returna.  So  do  the  stat^tlcs.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  scholars  slmplir  Juggle  their 
numbers  In  cynical  obedlen{:e  to  political 
manipulators  (although  that  happens,  too). 
It  is  more  complex:  the  ecotaomlc-polltical 
mood  of  a  period  focuses  ceftaln  facts  and 
blurs  others.  In  the  19508.  m*et  sincere  and 
compassionate  Intellectuals  could  see  clearly 
what  was  right  with  Amerloi;  In  the  'COs, 
they  could  see  clearly  wh^t  was  wrong. 
(Without  getting  Into  an  ipUtemologlcal 
thicket.  I  should  simply  say  khat  I  am  not 
an  agonistic  relativist  In  suci  matters.  The 
subjective  view  from  the  botom  of  the  so- 
ciety up  is  more  objective  tha  i  from  the  top 
down;  the  1960s  were  more  truthful  than 
the  ISSOs.) 

I  first  became  aware  that  n  llllons  of  poor 
people  were  about  to  vanUh  vJhen  I  read  the 
1976  Report  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, a  document  Issued  by  the  Ayn  Rand 
disciple,  Alan  Greenspan,  In  January  1976 
One  conclusion  of  this  report  was  that  the 
official  definition  of  poverty  neglected  to 
count  In  the  "In-klnd"  income  received  by 
the  poor.  i.e.  the  value  of  medicaid,  housing 
subsidies,  food  stamps  and  the  like  The 
council,  while  admitting  that  the  daU  were 
not  quite  clear,  said  that  thes*  in-klnd  con- 
tributions total  130  percent  <tf  the  gap  be- 
tween the  cash  Incomes  of  th«  poor  and  the 
poverty  line.  The  report  hedg»d.  It  did  not 
flatly  say  that  all  of  the  in  kind  benefits 
actually  could  be  attributed  to  the  official 
poor— some  of  them  went  to  people  above 
the  line— but  it  strongly  inpned  that  a 
major  revision  of  our  estimate  ^f  the  number 
Of  the  Impoverished  was  In  order. 

Writing  In  the  summer  197(  issue  of  the 
neoconservatlve  journal  The  Public  Interest 
Edgar  K.  Browning,  an  econotilst  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  was  no,  as  tentative 
as  the  council  had  been.  "Vrhen  In-klnd 
transfers    ...    are    counted    as    Income," 

fo^T^^^  **\**-  ""'®  average  P>or  family  in 
1973  had  an  Income  that  was  i  pproxlmately 
30  per  cent  above  the  poverty  line.  In  terms 
Of  the  average  income  of  ctflclally  poor 
famines,  there  Is  practically  ao  poverty— 
statistically  speaklng-ln  the  United  SUtes 
today,  and,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  for 
several  years.  It  only  remains  for  our  account- 
ing procedures  to  be  modified  1o  record  this 
achievement." 

By  last  fall,  this  good  news  wjs  being  com 


press.  On  the 
Times  Harry 


l«ople,  "mls- 

Ihts  year  the 

released    its 


munlcated  to  the  people  by  the 

Op-Ed  page  of  The  New  York 

Schwartz  told  of  the  "more  realistic  deflnl- 

tlon    of  poverty  developed  by  Erownlng  and 

otoers.  He  chlded  the  government  for  iKulng 

statistics  that  were,  for  most 

leading."  Then  In  January  of 

Congressional     Budget    Office    . „^„    ,„ 

study,  asserting  much  the  same  thing.  Since 
the  government  had  said  In  late  September 
that  the  number  of  the  poor  had  gone  up  bv 
11    percent   during    1975.    the   news   of  ou 
hidden  achievement  was  especUUy  surprls 

In  fact,  the  statistical  method  used  m 
these  revUlons  could  have  been  designed  by 
I^.  Pangloss.  The  procedure  wa,  to  take  all 
or  the  factors— «ome  real,  some  Imagined— 
that  might  conceivably  have  led  to  an  over- 
counting of  the  poor  and  to  gl  re  them  the 
greatest  weight  possible.  Simultaneously  one 
oirefully  ignored  all  of  the  data  that  suggest 
tnat  there  has  been  an  underount  of  the 
poor.  Not  surprisingly,  this  tendentious  exer- 
cise resulted  in  the  Inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  number  of  poor  people  has  been 
exaggerated.  Harry  Schwartz  knd  others 
thought  that  they  were  champlcns  of  social 
sclentmc  rigor.  In  fact,  they  were  unwitting 
snuis  for  some  careless  and  prejudiced  anal- 
yses. And  they  were  helping  to  make  some 
very  real  poor  people  invisible. 

Some  of  the  considerations  that  were  ex- 
c  uded  systematically  from  the  new  defini- 
tions are  the  subject  of  an  extensive  lltera- 
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ture.  It  Is  shocking  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  heretofore  has  observed 
rather  high  standards,  sould  have  permitted 
a  study  as  politically  biased  as  this  one.  The 
kindest  thing  one  can  say  is  that  perhaps  it 
Is  Innocently  Incompetent. 

The  CEO  analysis  takes  the  official  poverty 
definition  as  its  point  of  departure,  and  then 
criticizes  It  for  overcounting.  That  defini- 
tion, developed  by  Mollie  Orshansky  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  1964,  de- 
fines a  number  of  annual-income  poverty 
lines  depending  on  family  size,  sex  of  the 
family  head,  farm  or  non-farm  residence,  and 
number  of  children.  The  figure  usually  cited 
In  the  press  as  "the"  poverty  line  Is  the  figure 
for  a  four-person  urban  family.  It  Is  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  cost  of  an  "economy"  plan 
food  budget  designed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  "emergency  or  tem- 
porary use  when  funds  are  low"  and  multi- 
plying that  figure  by  three,  since  three-to- 
one  Is  the  assumed  ratio  between  food  and 
total  budget  cost.  Since  1969,  the  figure  has 
been  Increased  by  reference  to  the  consumer 
price  index  rather  than  the  cost  of  food  In 
the  economy  plan. 

The  CBO  carefully  notes  how  this  method 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  value  of  in- 
kind  goods  and  services.  It  Just  as  carefully 
Ignores  the  voluminous  literature  which  crit- 
icizes the  definition  for  being  much  too  low, 
that  is  for  undercounting  the  poor.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  critics  has  been  Mollie 
Orshansky  herself.  The  three-to-one  ratio  be- 
tween food  cost  and  total  budget  Is  based  on 
a  1955  study  which  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
U  out  of  date;  the  basic  food  component  it- 
self never  has  been  changed.  The  consumer 
price  Index  does  not  adequately  refiect  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  poor;  using  a 
base  year  of  1967  as  100,  the  CPI  stood  at 
158.3  as  a  national  average  in  1975 — but  It 
was  162.3  for  the  poor  and  157.2  for  the 
wealthy. 

Last  April  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  did  a  much  more  care- 
ful Job  of  surveying  the  problems  of  defining 
poverty.  (This  report,  of  course,  was  available 
to  the  CBO  researchers.)  It  concluded  that 
If  one  raised  the  multiplier  from  three-to- 
one  to  flve-to-one,  and  used  a  "lew  cost" 
rather  than  an  "economy"  food  plan— two 
changes  that  are  "within  the  range  of  rea- 
sonable Judgment"— then  the  official  poverty 
lines  would  be  twice  as  high  and  one-third 
Of  the  American  people  would  be  defined  as 
poor.  Orshansky  considered  several  alterna- 
tive definitions  that  would  correct  for  under- 
counting;  the  result  at  one  extreme  (which 
lo^i'*'^*^^'''  **""*  plausible)  was  that  the 
1974  poverty  line  for  a  four-person  family 
went   from   $5008   to  $8118.  This  would  In- 

al^^mf  "^"^^f"  °'  t»»e  poor  m  1974  from 
24.3   million  to  65.4  million. 

.h3^fu^^,*'i**  °°*  ***'«  *°  agree  with  Or- 
shansky s  highest  estimate.  But  when  a  sup- 
posedly scientific  analysis  of  a  statUtlcal  def- 
inition does  not  even  mention  the  reams  of 
serious  critiques  of  that  definition  from  an- 
other  point  of  view,  something  Is  profoundlv 
amiss.  Harry  Schwartz  might  be  forgiven  for 
not  knowing  about  the  HEW  study;  the  CBO 
cannot  be,  and  should  not  be.  One  becomes 
suspicious  When  there  is  such  a  glaring  omls- 

iJti.  li  ?^  ^  '"*"<*  Ounnar  Myrdal's  re- 
mark that  Ignorance  is  never  random.  In  this 
case.  It  serves  the  neo-conservatlve  mood  of 
many  ex-liberals. 

in^«^!^?  ^lu^"  °''*'"  underreporting  of  the 
income  of  the  poor,  emphasizing,  for  In- 
stance, that  only  74.6  percent  of  public  assist- 
ance shows  up  in  Income  statistics  Included 
in  the  government's  current  population  sur- 
vey. But  the  same  chart  from  which  the  CBO 
gets  this  Information  shows  that  only  44  2 
percent  of  dividend.  Interest,  rental  and  like 
Income  of  the  middle  and  upper  class  show  up 
In  the  survey.  The  CBO  does  not  emphasize 
this  matter— one  that  becomes  quite  Im- 
portant when  relative  shares  are  at  Issue, 
since  the  missing  poverty  Income  Is  worth  2.8 
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billion  dollars  while  the  middle  and  upper 
class  shortfall  comes  to  46.3  billion  dollars. 

There  Is  no  mention  In  the  CBO  report  of 
an  even  more  dramatic  case  of  missing  data : 
the  census  population  updercount.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  government  misses  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  the  population  In  each 
census.  Most  of  the  missing  are  poor:  people 
without  regular  addresses,  phones  or  Jobs, 
and  Illegal  aliens  who  do  not  want  to  become 
any  kind  of  statistic.  The  Carter  administra- 
tion estimated  this  month  that  there  are  four 
million  people  "whose  names  are  not  listed 
in  federal  files  because  most  of  them  pay  no 
taxes  and  receive  no  government  benefits." 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  "poorest  of 
the  poor."  They  are  not  mentioned  by  CBO. 

In   attributing  the  value  of  the  in-klnd 
goods  and  services  as  Income  to  the  poor  the 
CBO  values  these  Items  at  their  dollar  cost 
to  the  federal  government.  Thus  part  of  the 
increased  "Income"  of  the  other  America  Is 
that  cost  of  unnecessary,  and  even  harmful, 
medical  care  at  Inflated  prices  in  medicare 
mills;    and   the  money  which   various  real 
estate  speculators  rip  off  from  housing  sub- 
sidy programs.  The  CBO  makes  a  large  as- 
sumption here:  that  in-klnd  Income  received 
from  the  government  is  the  functional  equiv- 
alent of  cash  Income.  In  the  process,  a  re- 
markable negative  fact  about  American  so- 
ciety actually  sneaks  into  a  relentlessly  posi- 
tive analysU.  The  "natural"  workings  of  the 
economy— Incomes  before  any  transfer  pay- 
ments are  added  in— leave  about  26  percent 
of  the  people  poor.  Moreover,  this  shocking 
fact  has  changed  only  "slightly"  (the  CBO's 
word)  In  the  past  decade  (28  percent  of  fami- 
lies were  below  the  poverty  level  before  trans- 
fers In  1965,  24  percent  in  1975).  So  one  out 
of  four  citizens  is  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, not  the  private  economy,  for  a  cru- 
cial portion  of  its  standard  of  living. 

Is  it  fair  to  equate  the  in-kind  Income 
poor  people  receive  with  the  pay  checks  of 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  population? 
One  obvious  dlfTerence  leaps  to  mind:  cash 
income  can  be  spent  however  a  person  wants: 
in-kind  income  cannot.  Indeed,  on  the  CBO 
assumptions  people  can  enormously  in- 
crease their  Income — and  even  enter  the  mid- 
dle class— by  suffering  a  catastrophic  Illness 
at  government  expense.  (This  problem  gets 
one  sentence  in  the  study.)  A  large  part  of 
medical  in-klnd  benefits  goes  for  the  care  of 
terminal  illnesses.  It  is  a  gain  that  some  of 
the  poor  can  now  have  some  decency  in  their 
final  moments  on  earth,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  fact  should  be  counted  as  a  major 
contribution  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
in  America. 

But  let  me  confront  the  difficult  case  where 
Important    benefits    are    indeed    conferred, 
and  not  Just  upon  those  about  to  die.  Food 
stamps,   which  unquestionably  represent  a 
slgnlflcant  gain  for  the  nation,  are  an  ob- 
vious example.  Can  they  be  simply  valued  In 
terms  of  their  money  cost  (or  their  market 
value)?  I  think  not.  Poverty  is  not  simply 
a  statistical  phenomenon  describing  certain 
characteristics  of  an  aggregate  of  Individ- 
uals; It  is  social  reality  as  well.  That  Is,  the 
poor  do  not  merely  lack  Income.  They  also 
go  to  Jail  for  their  wrongdoing,  which  the 
middle  class,  in  most  cases,  does  not;   they 
get  sick  more  often;  they  suffer  from  greater 
emotional    and   mental    stress;    and   so   on. 
Harry  Caudlll  and,  more  recently,  Kal  Erik- 
son  have  hauntlngly  evoked  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  welfare  dependency  can  bring. 
Would  the  CBO  be  happy  if  three-quarters 
of  the  people  received  statistically  adequate 
Incomes  but  were  cut  off  from  any  mean- 
ingful work  functions  in  the  society? 

If  the  CBO  study  had  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  the  others  I  have  cited,  that  would 
have  been  an  earnest  of  good  faith  even  if  it 
were  badly  done.  Most  of  these  difficulties  are 
not  even  alluded  to;  those  that  are  get  the 
most  superficial  mention;  and  nothing  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  basic,  and  It 
seems  to  me  preordained,  conclusion.  To  be 
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sure,  there  are  references  to  forthcoming 
technical  documents  and  one  hopes  that  they 
will  raise,  and  perhaps  confront,  some  of 
these  Issues.  But  Alice  Rivlln,  chief  econ- 
omist of  the  CBO,  claims  that  this  study 
provides  the  basis  for  a  congressional  evalua- 
tion of  welfare  reform.  Any  congressman  who 
reads  it  is  likely  to  be  seriously  misled. 

Finally,  one  other  instrument  of  social 
analysis  which  this  study  ignores  should 
at  least  be  noted:  the  human  eye.  The  CBO 
analysts  work  In  Washington.  While  traveling 
through  that  city  did  they  ever  lift  their  eyes 
from  the  examination  of  mathematical 
equations  and  look  out  the  window?  Per- 
haps they  take  only  the  sanitized  routes.  Did 
Harry  Schwartz  of  The  New  York  Times  in- 
vest a  dollar  in  a  round-trip  subway  ride  to 
the  South  Bronx?  If  he  had,  he  would  not 
have  written  his  column  as  he  did.  Has  any- 
one looked  at  Detroit  recently?  St.  Louis? 
The  Appalachian  hollows  or  the  barrios  of 
the  Southwest? 

I  know  all  of  the  objections  to  personal 
and  random  observation  as  a  means  of  social 
scientific  analysis.  I  share  some  of  them.  But 
before  we  become  a  nation  of  computer  cre- 
tins, we  might  just  take  a  walk  and  see  if 
poverty  still  exists,  massively  and  cruelly. 
It  does. 


REPEALINO  THE  BYHD 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  International  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  recently  reported  out 
H.R.  1746,  a  bill  that  would  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  allows  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome  into  the 
United  States  in  direct  contravention  of 
our  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  strongly  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1746. 

Action  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, both  by  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  and  by  United  Nations  Ambassa- 
dor Andrew  Young. 

Since  original  passage  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  6  years  ago,  proponents  of 
its  repeal  have  argued  that  such  an 
action  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
national  security,  the  domestic  economy, 
and  particularly,  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry which  utilizes  chrome.  Neither 
premise  holds  true  any  longer  because 
the  chrome  industry  has  changed  dra- 
matically since  the  Byrd  amendment's 
passage.  Rhodesia's  role  as  a  chrome  ex- 
porter has  declined  In  conjunction  with 
technological  changes  in  the  industry 
and  with  transportation  difficulties 
within  its  own  borders  that  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  serious  political  strife  affect- 
ing the  country. 

The  major  argument  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing the  Byrd  amendment,  however, 
is  that  it  desecrates  the  right  to  basic 
human  dignity.  Rhodesia  is  a  nation  in 
which  some  6  million  blacks  are  op- 
pressed by  270,000  whites.  If  America's 
rejection  of  Rhodesian  chrome  will  in 
any  way  help  bring  majority  rule,  then 
it  must  be  done. 

I  am  including  an  editorial  from  the 
New   York   Times   dated  February   17, 
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1977  which  argues  eloquently  and  sen- 
sibly for  the  rescission  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  care- 
fully consider  this  extremely  important 
matter. 

The  article  follows: 
Rhodesia  and  the  Diplomacy   of  Chbome 

At  last,  the  economic  underbrush  around 
the  Lssue  of  importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
can  be  cleared  away.  For  years  it  was  success- 
fully argued  that  American  industrial  and 
strategic  interests  required  continuing  the 
chrome  imports,  even  in  violation  of  a  United 
Nations  economic  boycott  of  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith's  white  Government.  But  now  it 
is  plain  that  the  Impact  of  a  boycott— or  no 
boycott — Is  minimal,  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia.  That  leaves  clear  and 
freestanding  the  diplomatic  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  applaud  the  Carter 
Administration  for  urging  Congress  promptly 
to  vote  to  honor  the  boycott  of  Rhodesia. 

The  chrome  In  question  is  not  the  Tnetal 
that  makes  bumpers  shiny;  It  Is  a  higher- 
grade  metal  used  to  manufacture  stainless 
steel.  Rhodesia  is  a  prime  world  source.  Two 
developments  have  combined  to  nullify  the 
economic  Issues.  One  is  technological:  the 
perfection  of  a  process  called  agron  oxygen 
decarburatlon,  which  permits  use  of  lower- 
quality  chrome,  more  widely  available,  in 
stainless  steel.  The  second  development  Is 
political:  the  closing  of  the  Mozambique- 
Rhodesia  border  last  year.  Impeding  the  flow 
of  exports.  As  a  consequence,  even  with  Con- 
gessional  permission  to  continue  them,  Amer- 
ican chrome  imports  have  plummeted. 

There  thus  remain  no  economic  Justifica- 
tions either  for  continuing  to  permit  the  im- 
ports or  for  cutting  them  off  as  a  major  lever 
on  the  Smith  Government.  But  there  remam 
powerful  diplomatic  reasons  for  the  United 
States  rapidly  to  Join  In  the  United  Nations 
boycott.  The  United  States  voted  for  it  twice 
and  yet  m  the  end  violated  it,  fostering  wide 
mistrust  among  black  African  nations. 
Honoring  It  would  at  last  lay  an  essential 
foundation  for  restoring  our  credibility  and 
improving  relations  with  them. 

Moreover,  for  Congress  to  vote  to  honor 
the  sanctions  now  would  send  a  ringing  mes- 
sage to  the  Smith  Government.  Washington 
has  previously  proclaimed  a  desire  to  undo 
the  Congressional  license  to  continue  chrome 
imports,  but  the  proclamations  bad  little 
muscle  behind  them.  And  Mr.  Smith  could 
find  solace  in  the  belief  that,  no  matter  what 
Administration  officials  might  say,  he  still 
had  decisive  support  In  Congress  and  the 
American  business  community.  Without  that 
Illusion  to  cling  to.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  he  would  become  more  hospitable  to 
reopening  negotiations  with  black  nation- 
alist groups  and  more  flexible  In  his  bar- 
gaining positions.  That  is  the  path  to  peace 
m  Rhodesia;  we  welcome  the  Administra- 
tion's movement  toward  it;  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  give  it  thrust. 


ETHICS  VOTE 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  clarify 
my  position  on  the  ethics  package  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  2,  and 
my  previous  statements  both  to  the  Obey 
Commission  and  to  my  constitutents  in 
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the   Eighth   C(Migressional   Z>istrict   of 

Pennsylvania. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  modified  closed 
rule  which  limited  amendments  to  House 
Resoulution  287,  the  ethics  package.  I 
did  so,  because  I  felt  that  passage  of  the 
whole  package  was  in  Jeopardy  If  amend- 
ments were  allowed. 

I  personally  had  prepared  three 
amendments  which  I  would  have  offered 
under  an  open  nile.  These  amendments 
would  have  eliminated  all  outside  in- 
come for  personal  services,  eliminated 
the  $5,000  increase  In  the  allowance  for 
oflScial  expenses,  and  made  immediate 
the  effective  date  of  the  financial  dis- 
closure requirements. 

I  stand  by  my  statements  regarding  the 
need  for  these  changes  in  the  House 
rules.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  entire  pack- 
age and  the  need  for  immediate  meas- 
ures, and  but  for  my  belief  that  under 
an  open  rule  the  reform  package  would 
have  been  threatened  with  weakening 
amendments,  I  would  have  introduced 
and  fought  for  passage  of  my  amend- 
ments. 


RABBI  EMANUEL  RACKMAN:  A 
WORLD  RENOWNED  RABBI,  AU- 
THOR AND  ACADEMICIAN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished constituent,  rabbi,  and  good 
friend,  Emanuel  Packman,  was  elected 
yesterday  as  president  of  Bar-Han  Uni- 
versity in  Israel.  Rabbi  Rackman  is 
presently,  and  has  been  for  the  last  10. 
years,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Synagogue  at  5  East  62d  Street. 
I  feel  a  personal  pleasure  in  the  recog- 
nition given  to  my  friend,  not  only  by 
his  new  appointment,  but  in  the  lauda- 
tory and  accurate  profile  of  him  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times 
which  I  am  appending. 

As  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lookstein  said  in 
announcing  the  new  appointment, 
Rabbi  Emanuel  Rafckman  is  a  "world 
renowned  rabbi,  author,  and  academi- 
cian." I  am  proud  to  call  him  friend. 

The  New  York  Times  profile  follows: 
Dean  or  Orthodox  Rabbis — Emaitdxi. 
Rack  KAN 
(By  George  Dugan) 

A  66-year-old  rabbi  who  gave  up  the  lew 
for  the  synagogue  and  eventually  became 
the  dean  of  the  modem  Orthodox  rabbinate 
In  the  United  States  has  been  chosen  for 
still  another  honor.  He  is  Rabbi  Emanuel 
Rackman,  who  yesterday  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Bar-Han  University  In  Israel  at  a 
meeting  of  the  school's  board  of  trustees  on 
its  campus  at  Ramat  Gan.  He  Is  the  first 
American  to  hold  the  post. 

For  the  last  10  years.  Rabbi  Rackman  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Syna- 
gogue at  5  East  62d  Street. 

In  announcing  the  outcome  of  yesterday's 
election  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Lookstein,  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  university,  described  him  as  a 
"world  renowned  rabbi,  author  and 
academician." 

His  reference  was  obviously  to  Rabbi  Rack- 
man's  career  as  past  president  of  the  Rab- 
binical Council  of  Amerlai,  past  president  of 
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the  New  Tork  Board  of  Rabb^ 
years  as  provost  of  Yeshlva 

A  UNIVEB8ITY  FOR 

Bar-Ilan  University  was 
Today  it  is  one  of  Israel's 
Institutions,   with   an 
than  7,000  students  and  a 
acres. 

It  Is  the  only  university  In 
by  the  New  York  Board  of 
New  York  State  Education 
doors  are  open  to  all,  regard? 
Early  In  his  career  Rabbi 
torn  between  two  vocations, 
for    the    rabbinate    after    ^ 
examination  and  graduating 
In  a  recent  Interview,  he 
practiced  law  for  nine  years 
Ing  on  a  military  career  as  a 
Air  Force. 

"Dvunng  many  of  those  year  i 
served  as  a  weekend  rabbi  for 
on  Long  Lsland  In  Glen  Cove 

Rabbi  Rackman  U  the  eighii 
generations  of  his  family  to  1h 
rabbi,  but  none  in  his  famll  r 
his  living  before  from  that 

"There  is  a  cherished 
Rabbi  Rackman  said,  "that 
exploit  one's  Torah  learning  fo  • 
It  was  my  father's  hope  that 
tinue  the  family  tradition,  in 
be  both  learned  in  the  Jewish 
making  a  living  in  another 
MOST  DimctrLT 
In  the  early   1960's,  Rabbi 
called,  he  went  through  what 
as  one  of  the  "most  dlfflcult" 
life.  He   was  denied   security 
the  Air  Force  as  a  "bad  risk." 

"I    was    always    a    very    ou 
libertarian  and  had  spoken  ou 
death  penalty  for  the 
American  Legion's  opposition 
son."  be  said. 

"I  was  given  the  option  of 
the  Air  Force  with  honor  or 
1  chose  the  latter,  was  tried  at 
and  acquitted.  My  acquittal 
In  Washington  along  with  a  i.. 
the  rank  of  major  to  lieutenar^ 

Bar-Han  University  was 
Ists  committed   to  religious 
according  to  a  spokesman,  it  la 
ment  of  no  political  party.  Like 
universities,  it  is  supported  by 
ment,  with  additional  support  1 
Ish  Agency  and  other  friends. 
Most   of  Bar-Ilan's  students 
graduates,  and  as  a  consequence 
mission   Is    not   so   much    the 
scholars  as  of  future  citizens  w 
Improve  life  in  Israel,  the 

SOtVED   AS    WAS 

Rabbi  Rackman  is  a  former  __ 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve 
president  of  the  Association  of 
lalns  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
States. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  a 
Army  Air  Forces  headquarters 
ton  and  was  awarded  the  Army 
tlon  Ribbon  wtlh  oak  leaf 

Rabbi  Rackman  wa-s  bom 

In  Albany,  graduated  from 

stty  in  1931  and  earned  Bachelor 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees 
In  1933  and  1953. 

He  was  ordained  at  the  Rabbi 
anar.  Theological  Seminary  in  1„, 
1961  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Divinity  from  Yeshlva  Vn 

His  bobby  is  walking,  sometim^ 
a  day,  Just  to  meet  people  and 
them. 

The  Backmans  (his  wife  Is  the 
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Flshman)  have  three  sons,  Michael,  Bennett 
and  Joseph,  and  four  grandchildren. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  winter's  cold  weather  is  re- 
placed by  warmer  temperatures  It  too 
often  happens  that  the  Nation  drops  Its 
concern  about  energy  supplies.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  drop  Its  concern. 

President  Carter  pointed  out  several 
weeks  ago  in  his  first  White  House 
broadcast  that — 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial country  without  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  energy  policy  ...  the  real  prob- 
lem— our  failure  to  plan  for  the  future  or 
to  take  energy  conservation  seriously- 
started  long  before  this  winter  and  It  wlU 
take  much  longer  to  solve. 

Such  a  longstanding  problem  will  take 
time  to  solve  and  resolving  it  will  take 
more  than  the  seasonal  commitment  It 
has  been  getting.  We  need  a  year  round 
concern  and  commitment.  We  need  a 
concern  and  commitment  that  under- 
stands that  the  consequences  of  winter 
energy  shortages  not  only  hurt  our  in- 
dustrial strength  and  national  security 
but  often  results  in  personal  family 
tragedy. 

To  bring  home  the  point  I  submit  for 
my  colleagues'  reading  an  article  from 
the  February  Kentucky  News  which  ex- 
plains why  the  consequences  of  the  win- 
ter of  1977  will,  for  many,  last  a  life- 
time: 

Wr^^^ER  Won  This  Battle— Carl  and  Leona 

BUTSCH     QtJIT    THE     PlOHT,    SELL     30     DaKY 

Cows 

(By  Rolf  Wlegand) 

It  took  the  harshest  weather  this  part  of 
the  country  has  ever  seen  to  break  the  life- 
long career  of  Carl  and  Leona  Butsch— 
maintaining  a  dairy  herd. 

But  broken  it  is,  and  the  207-acre  Butsch 
farm  located  near  California  in  Campbell 
County  will  no  longer  be  the  home  of  30  head 
of  dairy  cows.  Ten  days  ago  Carl  came  home 
and  discovered  one  of  his  cows  dead,  lying  in 
the  frozen  water  of  the  farm's  pond. 

"Carl  Just   gave  up,"  Leona  Butsch  said. 
He  came  in  that  Sunday  and  said,  'This  U 
It.'  He  said  he  Just  couldn't  take  any  more 
of  it." 

The  Butschs  let  it  be  known  that  their 
herd  of  30  cows  and  heifers,  refined  by  a 
"weeding  out"  process  over  the  year,  was  for 
sale.  Within  days  a  purchaser  was  found. 

"It  was  all  on  account  of  this  frozen  ice 
and  frozen  ponds,"  Mrs.  Butsch  said.  "We 
got  so  aggravated  we  Just  got  out  of  it." 

The  cold  weather  froze  the  water  pumped 
from  the  pond  and  warmed  before  being  sup- 
plied to  the  cattle.  Carl  said  he  tried  using 
a  tractor  to  pump  with,  and  it  froze  up. 

"The  cows  were  Just  looking  at  you  saying, 
'When  are  you  going  to  give  me  a  drink?'  "  he 
said.  To  supply  the  water  he  drove  10  miles 
every  other  day  to  Alexandria  to  fill  an  1.150 
gallon  cistern  for  his  cows. 

Butsch  had  to  hire  bulldozers  to  scrape  the 
Ice  off  the  holding  pen  the  cows  are  kept  In 


before  milking.  He  said  this  winter  was  "the 
worst  one"  he'd  ever  seen. 

"If  we  had  been  younger,"  Leona  Butsch 
said,  "maybe  we  could  have  endured  it.  It's 
been  terrible.  We  have  been  in  it  all  our  lives. 
We  started  as  farmers  and  have  been  married 
36  years." 

"I  have  been  in  the  business  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember,"  Carl  said.  "We  bought 
this  place  in  1947.  My  health  is  falling  and 
I'm  not  getting  any  younger," 

The  Butsch's  are  62. 

"We  worry  if  we  did  the  right  thing."  Mrs. 
Butsch  said  of  the  herd's  sale.  "But  we 
couldn't  keep  going  the  way  things  are.  And 
we  never  had  trouble  all  these  years." 

The  Butsch's  said  they  will  keep  their  farm 
and  stay  In  the  fertilizer  and  seed  corn  busi- 
ness. They  tatend  to  buy  some  beef  cattle 
to  raise  for  the  meat  market. 

But  their  lives  as  dairy  farmers  wUl  end 
later  this  week  when  the  last  of  their  trans- 
ported cows  are  gone  to  a  new  home. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MTS- 
SING-IN-ACnON  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
creating  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Missing-ln-Actlon  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
an  opponent  of  a  blanket  amnesty  policy 
by  the  United  States.  I  abhor  any  move 
which  will  allow  the  country  of  Vietnam 
to  escape  providing  us  with  a  full  ac- 
counting of  our  servicemen  missing  in 
action  in  that  country.  Little  is  that  to 
ask,  and  little  is  that  to  be  expected  by 
the  wives  and  parents  of  these  men  who 
fought,  certainly  not  without  questions, 
but  fought  when  we  said  "go."  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  be  bent  by  the  draft 
evaders,  nor  by  a  nation  which  sucked  up 
the  breath  of  so  many  of  our  young  men. 
We  must  remain  constant — and  that  con- 
stant is  a  full  accounting,  without  com- 
promise. 

The  following  Is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Rockville  Center  American  Le- 
gion Post  No.  303.  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  its  intent  and 
expression.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 
Whereas,  The  people  of  The  United  States 
of  America  have  been  shocked  by  the  failure 
of  the  United   States   Government   to   take 
positive  action  to  secure  the  return  and  ac- 
counting of  our  captured  and  missing  Amer- 
icans In  Southeast  Asia  In  the  four  years 
since  the  Paris  Accords  of  January  27   1973- 
and 

Whereas,  Statements  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  that  all  our  men  not  re- 
turned are  dead  is  tantamount  to  an  order 
of  execution:  and 

Whereas,  The  recent  fifteen-month  inves- 
tigation by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
M.I.A.S  faUed  to  report  one  line  of  hard 
evidence  that  any  of  these  men  are  dead; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Carter  on  October  6, 
1976  said:  "I  also  would  never  formalize 
relationships  with  Vietnam,  nor  permit  them 
to  Join  the  United  Nations  until  they've 
taken  this  action  (complete  accounting);" 
and 
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Whereas,  Until  an  accounting  has  been 
made,  Vietnam  cannot  be  considered  as  oth- 
er than  an  enemy  of  this  Nation;  and 

Vl^ereas,  The  Government  of  The  United 
States  must  not  reward  the  governments  of 
Vietnam  and  her  aUles  for  their  Illegal,  Im- 
moral and  unacceptable  use  of  our  captured 
and  missing  Americans  and  their  families 
as  political  hostages:  now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  Rockville  Centre  Post  No.  303, 
The  American  Legion,  Department  of  New 
York,  in  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Rock- 
ville Centre,  NY.,  February  16,  1977,  That 
imtil  these  men  are  returned  and  accounted 
for,  Vietnam  be  denied  admission  to  the 
Untied  Nations,  that  there  be  no  normaliz- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations,  that  there  be  no 
economic  benefits  in  her  behalf,  and  that  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  embargo  be  retained; 
and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  there  be  no  fur- 
ther change  in  the  status  of  our  missing  in 
action  until  their  accounting  has  been  com- 
pleted; and  be  it 

Finally  resolved.  That  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  County,  Department  and  Na- 
tional American  Legion  for  similar  action. 


VOICE   OP  DEMOCRACY  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fine  ex- 
pression of  continuing  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  democracy.  It  is  truly 
heartening  to  find  that  each  generation 
experiences  a  renewal  of  conviction  in 
the  American  ideals  of  freedom,  equality, 
and  democratic  participation  in  our  Na- 
tional Government.  Patricia  Ellen  Per- 
ry, of  Spaulding  High  School  in  Barre, 
Vt.,  deserves  special  commendation  for 
the  Integrity  of  perception  revealed  in 
her  award -winning  speech  written  for 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram competition.  As  Patricia  notes,  his- 
tory produces  changes,  but  it  is  up  to 
each  generation  to  face  new  challenges 
without  losing  faith  in  our  basic  ideals. 

The  speech  follows: 
The    1976-77    VFW    VOICE    OF    Democracy 

Scholarship  Program — Vermont  Winner, 

Patricia  Ellen  Perry 

The  last  two  hundred  years  have  been  a 
trial  period  for  America.  The  whole  world 
has  been  watching  with  Interest  and  occa- 
sional skepticism  to  see  If  the  United  States 
would  survive — if  the  ideals  of  democracy 
could  function  effectively  to  form  a  workable 
society.  The  United  States  is  proving  that  It 
can  exist  and  flourish. 

When  I  think  of  America,  a  flood  of 
images  comes  to  mind  .  .  .  images  of  history. 
The  overwhelming  images  are  of  people.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  a  nation  was  forged  in  the 
crucible  of  war.  A  virar  with  overwhelming 
odds  against  a  small  group  of  people  known 
as  colonists.  The  fight,  however,  started  long 
before  1760;  it  started  in  1620  when  the  first 
pilgrim  came  from  England  In  search  of  a 
land  where  he  could  worship  and  be  free. 
Freedom,  the  word  rings  with  others  such  as 
liberty,  truth,  and  Justice.  When  America 
broke  away  from  England  in  the  1760's,  it 
was  the  break  from  the  security  of  a  guiding 
hand  as  well  as  from  an  insensitive  king. 
The  nation  was  faced  virith  the  Immense  task 
of  writing  the  laws  that  spoke  of  Ideals  and 
equality.  There  are  many  names  that  come 
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to  mind  when  we  speak  of  independence. 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  are  among  these  names  .  .  .  rebels 
in  their  time,  but  men  with  the  courage  to 
fight  for  what  they  believed  in.  What  an 
exciting  place  to  be — this  young  nation  called 
America!  A  nation  where  creative  thought 
and  a  free  spirit  are  encouraged  .  .  .  the 
dreamers  and  Inventors  like  Alexander  Bell, 
Eli  Whitney,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
helped  make  America  the  richest  nation  In 
the  world. 

Even  our  folklore  refiects  our  people.  We  re- 
call the  legends  of  Daniel  Boone.  Johnny 
Appleseed.  and  Davy  Crockett.  The  people  of 
this  expanding  nation  were  growing  with  the 
country.  Think  of  all  the  words  for  people, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  describing  Amer- 
ica ..  .  sons  of  liberty,  mlnutemen,  printer, 
woodsmen,  planter,  pioneer,  doughboy,  phi- 
lanthropist, astronaut,  worker,  rebel,  farmer, 
and  friend.  The  people  of  a  nation  reflect  the 
country. 

The  United  States  is  a  land  of  change.  It  is 
written  within  our  laws  that  all  the  people 
are  equal  and  are  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights  by  their  Creator.  America 
upholds  these  fundamental  rights,  but  when 
the  people  demand  change,  the  government 
does  change.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  truly 
the  voice  of  democracy.  America  Is  a  govern- 
ment answerable  only  to  the  people, — for 
what  is  a  country,  if  not  its  people?  The  up- 
risings of  the  60's  were  the  cry  of  rebels  who 
felt  that  the  goverimient  could  be  Improved. 
Yes.  the  1760'3  and  ISGO's  brought  about 
many  turbulent  changes  m  the  United  States. 
There  are  still  causes  worth  fighting  for.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
stitution are  among  these  cases.  I  hold  my 
rights  as  an  American  very  dear.  The  thought 
that  I  or  any  American  might  loee  these 
rights  frightens  me.  We  should  preserve  some 
of  the  traditions  of  our  country,  but  we  must 
not  fear  the  rebels.  A.'s  we  look  Into  a  future 
of  promise,  let  us  have  the  knowledge  and 
courage  to  Institute  change  where  change  is 
needed;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
to  secure  for  our  children  the  blesstogs  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  59th  armiversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  726th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Lithuanian  State. 

The  proud  and  persistently  national- 
istic people  of  Lithuania  occupy  a  fertile 
piece  of  Eastern  Europe  which  in  1940 
was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
forcibly  annexed  along  with  Latvia  and 
Estonia. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple is  that  they  have  patriotically  en- 
dured 37  years  of  Soviet  repression  and 
it  has  not  extinguished  their  hope  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  also  marks  the 
follow-up  Conference  on  European  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  to  be  held  in  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia,  The  people  of  Lithu- 
ania anxiously  await  the  outcome  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference  for  It  represents  to 
them  the  only  forseeable  means  to  profit 
from  the  human  rights  provisions  in  the 
final  act  of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
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The  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  established  by  the 
94th  Congress,  has  documented  evidence 
of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  these 
provisions. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  direct  our  representatives  to  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  about  their  delinquency,  and 
thereby  take  a  positive  step  toward  free- 
dom for  Lithuania  and  all  other  captive 
nations. 


HEARING  CONDUCTED  ON  ELDERLY 
CRIME  VICTIMS'  COMPENSATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI  J 

OF   NEW    YORK  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1977,  in  my  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  conducted  a  hearing  in  New 
York  City  examining  crime  victims'  com- 
pensation with  a  special  emphasis  on 
elderly  crime  victims. 

I  was  joined  at  the  hearing  by  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr  San'hni.  Tes- 
timony was  received  from  the  LEAA  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Victims'  Compenfatlon 
Board.  One  of  the  main  points  discussed 
was  the  critical  shortage  of  funds  which 
New  York  and  the  22  other  States  which 
have  compensation  programs  are  en- 
countering. The  net  elTect  of  thLs  short- 
age is  seen  In  the  program's  inability  to 
be  fully  responsive  to  crime  victims. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  set 
up  a  Federal  grant  program  to  aid  State 
victim  compensation  programs.  Under 
the  proposal,  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  100  percent  of  the  costs 
of  compensating  Federal  crimes  while  as- 
suming 50  percent  of  State  crime  com- 
pensation costs,  I  fully  support  this  con- 
cept and  will  work  to  add  a  series  of  .spe- 
cial amendments  to  tailor  the  program  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  elderly  crime 
victims.  One  specific  proposal  I  will  offer 
will  allow  eligible  elderly  crime  victims 
to  receive  compensation  payments  as 
soon  as  possible  after  reporting  a  crime 
to  the  police. 

The  need  for  our  CJovernment  to  assist 
victims  of  crime  is  obvious.  They  have 
been  the  ignored  elements  in  our  crim- 
inal justice  system.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  testi- 
mony which  I  presented  at  the  hearing: 
Statement   of   Hon.   Mario   Biaggi,   Acting 

Chairman,  Hod.se  Select  CoMMrnTE  on 

Aging 

I  am  pleased  to  convene  this  hearing  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  ex- 
tend a  warm  welcome  to  my  colleague  from 
the  Committee,  Congressman  William  S. 
Cohen  of  Maine,  who  participated  in  an  ear- 
lier Committee  hearing  held  here  in  New 
York,  examining  the  overall  problem  of  crime 
committed  against  the  elderly. 

Today  we  are  focuslnig  on  a  specific  aspect 
of  the  crime  problem — crime  victim  compen- 
sation. The  concept  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
practice  originated  with  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian Code  of  Hammurabi  (2038  B.C.), 
which  stated  that  the  society  should  assist 
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those  of  Its  citizens  who  an 
crime.  The  first  modern  day 
llsh  a  victim  compensation  ^ 
Zealand  In  1963.  The  first  sta 
try  to  do  so  was  California  In 
time,  twenty-two  states  have 
tlon  providing  for  some  form 
tal  compensation  for  crime 
While  the  initiatives  taken 
states  are  commendable,  the 
nomlcs  have  rendered  many 
virtually  Ineffective  and  largel  [r 
The  drastic  Increase  In  serlou 
percent  rise  In  New  York  s'nc 
to  a  proportional  Increase  In 
crime  victims  seeking 
noticeable   in   the  programs 
states;    New   York   and    Ca! 
York,  within  the  last  five 
of  claims  filed   by  crime 
than  doubled,  while  the 
payments  have  Increased  by  1 
$1.2  million  In  1971.  to  $2  5 
In  California,  the  number  of  _ 
soared  from  471  In  FY  1970-71 
1974-75. 

As  state  funds  continue  to 
to  meet  increased  costs  of 
tim   compensation   programs 
federal   assistance   becomes 
For  the  last  five  years,  Congi 
grappling  with  legislation  to  , 
assistance  to  aid  state  victim 
programs.  In  1972  and  1973,  . 
the  Victims  of  Crime  Act, 
never  completed  action  on  thel 
general  thrust  of  the  leglslatl<jn 
llsh  a  federal  grant  program 
absorb  all  costs  of  the  compe:_ 
victims  of  state  crimes.  I  favor 
federal  assistance  to  aid  state 
compensation   programs    and 
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Just  as  Important  as  the 
support  of  crime  victim 
grams.  Is  the  need  to  make 
more  responsive  to  the  plight  ol 
victims.  Specifically,  I 
existing  state  compensation  ^. 
as  any  new  ones.  Incorporate 
special  services  for  the  elderly : 

(1)  Appoint  at  least  one  key 
crime  victim  compensation  ^.. 
experience  in  dealing  with  the 

(2)  Provide  elderly  crime 
ergency  compensation  payment" 
mediate  expenses.  Ihese  , 
released  once  the  crime  is 
bllity  Is  established; 

(3)  Develop  simpler  and  mor( 
plication  procedures  for  victims 
I)ensatlon; 

(4)  Improve  the   methods 
crime  victims,  especially  the 
formed  of  compensation 
criteria  for  eligibility. 

In  sensitizing  compensation 
the  elderly  victim  of  crime,  stat^ 
Imposing  unreasonable  and 
bllity  standards.  Requirements 
porting  of  crimes  to  police  and 
necessary  claims  for  compenst, 
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general,  be  waived  for  persons 
are  victims  of  serious  crimes  of 
objective  of   these   programs 
encourage   eligible   crime 
for  compensation:   not  inhibit 
versely,   programs  should   not 
tered  too  leniently  so  as  to  all<<w 
lous  payments.  An  efTectlve  ^ 
compensate  victims  for  severe 
penses   or  extended   periods   of 
which  result  from  crime  injuries, 
should  be  simple,  not  complicate< 
At  today's  hearing  we  will  ix 

the  New  York  State  Crime   
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among  its  finer  points.  Is  that  It  provides 
the  highest  maximum  benefits.  However,  the 
program  is  suffering  from  some  serious  prob- 
lems. For  example,  between   1971   and  1974, 
only  one  percent  of  the  536,413  victims  of 
violent  crimes  even  filed  a  claim  with  the 
Crime  Victim  Compensation  Board.  This  was 
due  In  part,  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  by 
victims  of  the  program's  existence,  a  prob- 
lem which  I  have  recommended  be  remedied. 
Crime  victims  for  too  long,  have  been  the 
forgotten    citizens    in    this    nation's    fight 
against  crime.  Crime  victimization  is  a  hu- 
man disaster  and  tragedy  which  merits  com- 
passion and  not  a  cold  shoulder.  Society's 
failure  to  assist  those  of  Its  citizens  who  are 
victimized  by  crime,  represents  a  dereliction 
of  moral   responsibility   and   the   abandon- 
ment of  moral  principles.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  federal  government  to  actively  as- 
sist states  in  compensating  victims  of  crime. 
Crime  costs  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  nation  over  $400  a  year.  Yet  for  crime 
victims,  the  costs,  the  pain,  the  suffering,  the 
shock  and  the  trauma,  cannot  be  measured 
In  dollars  and  cents.  In  my  23  years  as  a  New 
York  City  Police  officer,  I  saw  too  many  In- 
stances of  the  effects  of  crime  victimization 
on  all  people  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  profound  hu- 
man tragedy  which  is  especially  difficult  for 
the  elderly.  We  must  raise  our  national  con- 
sciousness and  commit  ourselves  to  aiding 
crime   victims   Instead   of   abandoning   and 
neglecting  them  in  their  times  of  need. 
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HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eaton 
Corp.  formally  announced  recently  that 
it  will  construct  a  new  $5  million  plant 
at  ShawTiee.  Okla..  for  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  motors  and  steering  systems. 
The  plant.  Eaton's  first  in  Oklahoma, 
is  expected  to  employ  250  persons.  For- 
mal groundbreaking  is  to  be  held  be- 
tween March  15  and  April  1.  I  join  the 
residents  of  Shawnee  and  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  in  welcoming  this 
project. 

The  Shawnee  News-Star  told  of  the 
announcement  in  this  article: 
Eaton  Corp.  Announces  Okij^koma  Paciutt 
A  new  $5  million  plant  to  manufacture 
hydraulic  motors  and  hydrostatic  steering 
systems  will  be  built  In  Shawnee  by  Eaton 
Corporation,  the  firm's  president,  Paul  A. 
Miller,  announced  Monday. 

Tlie  125,000-square-foot  plant  will  be  a 
satellite  operation  to  the  Minneapolis  Divi- 
sion of  Eaton's  Fluid  Power  Operations, 
Miller  said. 

Groundbreaking  for  the  new  plant,  Eaton's 
first  in  Oklahoma,  will  be  held  between 
March  16  and  April  1.  The  plant  is  expected 
to  employ  250  persons. 

The  plant  will  be  built  on  a  23-acrc  site 
on  State  Highway  18  (North  Harrison),  jvist 
north  of  Wolverine  Road  and  about  2'/2  miles 
north  of  Interstate  40. 

Eaton  Corporation  has  purchased  the  site, 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  8H  18. 

"We  selected  Shawree  because  of  its  loca- 
tion to  our  markets  and  the  availability  of 
skilled  manpower,"  Miller  said. 

Eaton  recently  introduced  a  new  series  to 
Its  popular  line  of  Char-Lynn  hydraulic  mo- 
tors. The  new  2000  Series  Is  small,  compact 
and  very  efficient,  and  offers  a  broad  variety 
of  uses,  MlUer  said. 


"The  demand  we  forecast  for  our  new  2000 
Series  motor  plus  the  Increased  demand  for 
our  other  motors  and  power  steering  systems 
require  us  to  build  this  additional  manufac- 
turing facility,"  he  explained. 

Negotiations  for  bringing  the  new  plant  to 
Shawnee  began  during  1976. 

Joe  Huff,  industrial  development  coordina- 
tor with  Federal  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.,  and  economic  development  division  co- 
ordinator with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
served  in  a  lead  role  in  securing  the  new 
industry. 

Mayor  Roy  Sadler  and  City  Manager  Harry 
Hill  were  also  Involved  with  negotiations. 

"Joe  worked  pretty  hard  on  it,"  Bob  Town- 
send,  Shawnee  Chamber  of  Commerce  presi- 
dent, said  Monday  In  crediting  Huff  with  a 
large  share  of  the  success  In  landing  the  new 
plant. 

"I  was  certainly  Impressed  with  the  Eaton 
people  I  met  Monday,"  Townsend  said.  "They 
seem  to  really  want  to  be  a  part  of  our 
community." 

The  city  commission  has  annexed  the 
Eaton  Industrial  site  into  the  city  limits,  and 
main  water  and  other  utility  extensions  have 
been  Installed,  which  are  serving  other  in- 
dustries In  this  area. 

"In  keeping  with  Eaton's  corporate  phi- 
losophy of  reducing  pollution,  the  new  plant 
will  be  as  pollution-free  as  technically  feasi- 
ble," Miller  said. 

"Eaton's  own  requirements  not  only  meet 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
standards  for  air  and  water  pollution,  but 
most  often  exceed  them,"  Miller  said. 

Eaton's  Char-Lynn  hydraulic  motors  are 
found  on  everything  from  carnival  rides  to 
massive  off -highway  equipment.  Their  com- 
pact size  makes  them  Ideal  for  mobile  use  or 
In  applications  where  space  and  weight  are 
a  premium.  The  hydrostatic  steering  systems 
provide  power  steering  for  large  off -highway 
vehicles  without  the  mechanical  linkage 
needed  in  most  ordinary  types  of  manual  and 
power  steering. 

In  addition  to  the  hydraulic  motors,  steer- 
ing systems,  and  valves  produced  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Division,  Eaton's  Fluid  Power  Oper- 
ations manufactures  power  steering  pumps, 
limited  slip  and  locking  differentials,  and 
viscous  fan  drives  at  its  Marshall  Division, 
Marshall,  Michigan,  and  both  light  and 
heavy-duty  hydrostatic  transmissions  at  a 
plant  in  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Eaton  Is  a  manufacturer  of  products  serv- 
ing the  capital  goods  markets,  and  consumer 
and  commercial  markets  throughout  the 
world.  Its  products  Include  truck  compo- 
nents, materials  handling  systems.  Industrial 
power  transmission  systems,  automobile 
component  and  controls,  and  home  and  com- 
mercial security  products.  Sales  for  the  first 
nine  months  In  '76  were  $1,329  billion.  Net 
earnings  were  $67  million  or  $3.87  per  share. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL   COORDINA- 
TION ACT  OF   1977 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1977.  The  thrust  of  this 
bill  seeks  to  reverse  the  direction  of  Fed- 
eral planning  programs  by  removing 
some  discretion  from  Federal  agencies 
and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  State  and 
local  officials.  Those  officials  would  de- 
termine the  policies  by  which  their  areas 
will  be  confined  to  one  of  insuring  that 
local  prerogatives  are  protected,  deter- 


mining that  Federal  funds  are  well  and 
wisely  .spent,  that  legitimate  Federal  ob- 
jectives are  met,  and  that  plans  devel- 
oped with  Federal  funds  are  consistent 
with  one  another  and  with  the  adopted 
areawide  development  policy. 

How  often  have  we  launched  major 
programs  from  this  Congress,  only  to  see 
them  founder;  not  because  they  were 
faulty  in  concept,  but  through  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  development  of  compre- 
hensive policies  for  their  use  at  the  local 
and  regional  levels  where  they  impact. 
I  know  that  each  Member  has  felt  frus- 
tration at  programs  which  clearly  are  not 
doing  the  job. 

Part  of  our  problem  is  that  from  the 
jurisdictional  perspective  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  one  is  prone  to  see  a 
national  problem  such  as  clean  air  and 
water,  housing,  health,  or  crime,  without 
seeing  that  every  individual  smokestack, 
river  or  house,  affliction  or  robbery  is 
part  of  a  unique  network  of  local  cir- 
cumstances, incredibly  complex  and 
beyond  committee  jurisdiction. 

The  Intergovernmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1977  recognizes  that  many  of  our 
national  aims  and  objectives  require  a 
shared  public  responsibility  which  in- 
volves different  levels  of  government.  And 
it  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  define  the  intergovernmental  ar- 
rangements through  which  we  seek  to 
gi-apple  with  the  panoply  of  problems 
with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

Congress  has  begun  to  realize  that  its 
programs  in  such  areas  as  housing  and 
community  development,  the  environ- 
ment, transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment and  health  care  are  only  as  good 
as  the  mechanisms  available  at  the  grass 
roots  level  for  their  implementation. 
With  that  recognition,  Congress  must 
also  resist  the  creation  of  new  special- 
purpose  administrative  mechanisms  ex- 
tending over,  around,  and  through  exist- 
ing general  government,  to  insure  that 
the  purposes  of  a  particular  bill  are 
achieved. 

Evidence  is  now  conclusive  that  such 
an  approach  simply  will  not  work.  Par- 
ticularly at  the  regional  level,  problem 
solving  is  undermined  by  guidelines  and 
requirements  from  a  myriad  of  Federal 
agencies  which  are  often  conflicting, 
usually  duplicative,  and  always  subject 
to  unilateral  changes  in  interpretation 
by  the  Federal  agency  involved.  In  short, 
when  local  elected  officials,  through 
their  regional  councils,  sit  down  to  deal 
with  regional  problems,  they  find  they 
must  fight  with  Washington  not  only  for 
funds  but  for  the  right  to  decide  how 
national  programs  should  be  applied  to 
their  areas. 

This  conclusion  has  been  underscored 
by  a  recent  study  of  Federal  planning 
programs  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  GAO  took  a  close  look  at  three 
Federal  regions  and  found  a  rat's  nest 
of  uncoordinated,  overlapping  and  con- 
flicting Federal  requirements  that  seri- 
ously undermine  local-regional  efforts 
to  plan  for  health,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  public  needs. 

The  Intergovernmental  Coordination 
Act  is  a  serious  effort  to  address  these 
bureaucratic  problems.  It  has  been 
joined  in  by  Senator  Magnttson.  Both 
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bills  emphasize  the  need  to  approach 
major  problems  on  a  regional  basis  and 
recognizes  that  many  of  the  Federal 
programs  properly  call  for  multijuris- 
dictional  planning. 

The  important  new  dimension  recog- 
nized by  this  bill,  and  a  significant  de- 
parture from  past  practice,  is  that  the 
act  would  give  local  elected  officials  the 
authority  they  need  to  take  charge  of 
how  Federal  programs  impact  on  their 
areas.  It  would  provide  that  a  Federal 
program  requiring  regional  plarming 
could  be  undertaken,  if  local  officials 
choose,  by  their  regional  council.  Equally 
importantly,  it  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  comprehensive  regional  de\elop- 
ment  plan  as  the  instrument  local  offi- 
cials need  to  control  such  programs  and 
make  them  conform  to  the  particular 
goals  and  priorities  of  the  area  involved. 
It  provides  in  e.ssence,  an  opportunity  for 
locally  controlled  regional  home  rule. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  section  5.  It  re- 
quires Federal  programs  to  relate  to  one 
another  and  to  conform  to  whatever 
areawide  development  plan  local  officials 
choose  to  adopt.  The  idea  here,  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  statement  of  purposes,  is  "to 
permit  State  and  local  elected  officials 
to  have  maximum  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine how  best  and  by  whom  federally- 
assisted  areawide  planning  shall  be 
performed." 

In  this  regard  section  702  would  es- 
tablish a  preference  for  areawide  plan- 
ning agencies  composed  of  local  elected 
officials  as  the  vehicle  for  all  federally 
assisted  areawide  plarming.  In  other 
words,  it  would  give  such  agencies  first 
crack  at  Federal  planning  programs, 
with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  if  a  Federal 
agency  does  not  want  to  vest  planning 
responsibilities  for  its  programs  in  the 
designated  agency. 

Section  703  allows  the  local  areawide 
body  to  coordinate  all  Federal  areawide 
planning  assistance  for  that  area.  The 
mechanism  is  the  "unified  and  compre- 
hensive areawide  development  plan"  for 
which  funds  can  be  made  available  under 
any  of  the  federally  assisted  programs 
which  provide  funds  for  areawide  plan- 
ning. This  does  not  mean  that  all  re- 
gional planning  must  be  done  by  one 
body;  program  planning  for  manpower 
or  criminal  justice,  for  example,  could 
be  left  to  other  bodies  if  the  elected  offi- 
cials choose  to  do  so. 

This  areawide  plan,  drafted  and  ap- 
proved by  local  elected  officials,  would 
be  the  control  on  those  Federal  fundings 
that  have  multijurisdictional  impact. 
The  act  specifically  provides  that  no  as- 
sistance may  be  made  available  under 
any  Federal  program  if,  based  upon  a 
formal  finding  by  the  appropriate  plan- 
ning and  development  clearinghouse, 
such  assistance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
areawide  development  plan. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1977  is  not  to  under- 
cut tJie  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
identify  national  problems  and  to  pro- 
vide programs  for  their  solution.  Instead, 
recognizing  that  area  priorities  are  not 
uniform  nationwide,  it  permits — on  a 
voluntary,  local-option  basis — the  con- 
sideration of  planning  responsibility  in 
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an  agency  of  general  local  government 
controlled  by  local  elected  officials. 

The  areawide  development  plan  is  in- 
tended to  translate  local  government 
goals  and  objectives  for  a  particular  re- 
gion into  a  blueprint  upon  which  public 
services  and  facilities  may  be  provided 
feasibly  and  economically.  In  turn,  this 
development  plan  will  be  the  framework 
that  ties  together  all  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams which  require  areawide  planning. 

The  bill  also  provides,  again  on  a  local- 
option  basis,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  appropriate  geographical  area  for 
regional  planning  and  coordination  after 
consultation  and  mutul  agreement 
among  the  State  and  local  governments 
involved.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
creation  of  interstate  regions  where  ap- 
propriate. Moreover,  the  act  strengthens 
the  A-95  process  by  giving  local  elected 
officials  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
State  plans  required  under  Federal  law, 
if  such  plans  affect  their  local  govern- 
ments. For  the  first  time,  funding  of  In- 
tergovernmental reviews,  such  as  now 
carried  out  under  A-95,  would  be  eligi- 
ble under  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram which  provides  funds  for  area- 
wide  or  statewide  planning. 

In  many  respects,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  the  bad  experiences  realized 
under  past  programs.  The  proliferation 
of  Federal  planning  requirements  has 
created  a  bureaucratic  jungle  which 
has  been  both  costly  and  inefficient  to 
the  point  of  being  counterproductive.  So 
lets  try  it  on  a  more  reasonable  basis. 
Let  us  allow  responsibility  to  be  assumed 
at  the  regional  level  where  there  is  a 
desire  and  a  capacity  on  the  part  of 
local  elected  officials  to  do  so.  Let  us  get 
the  Federal  bureaucrats  off  the  backs  of 
these  local  officials  long  enough  for  them 
to  establish  their  regional  priorities 
through  an  areawide  development  plan 
which  establi-shes  the  desired  patterns 
and  intensity  of  growth  and  development 
for  their  area  on  the  basis  of  when  public 
services  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
feasibly  and  economically. 

In  sum,  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1977  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  local  initiatives  with  Federal 
response,  rather  than  vice  versa,  as  a 
means  of  promoting  more  orderly  policy 
and  planning  in  the  many  interrelated 
areas  of  local-regional  development.  It 
is  an  opportunity  the  Congress  must 
seize,  because  if  this  effort  falters,  local 
elected  officials  might  well  be  bypassed 
and  dealt  out  in  favor  of  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  delivery  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  help  solve  the  entire  range  of 
larger-than-local,  smaller-than-State 
problems  which  are  of  mounting  concern 
to  both  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. I  urge  its  prompt  considera- 
tion and  pas.sage. 


HIGH  PRAISE  FOR  EARL  BUTZ 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Congressional  Record  I  called 
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Earl  Butz  the  greatest  , 
culture  our  Nation  has 
statement  was  not  the  lonfely 
a  Republican  Congressma^ 
ment   that  has   been   echoed 
times  across  the  Nation. 
Midwest,  but  certainly  wherever 
are  found.  To  give  you  ar 
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On  October  4,  1976 
the  foUowlng  statemeiit 

"I  wish  to  announce  my 
the  resignation  of  Earl  Butz 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultur  3 

"This  hao  been  one  of  the 
of  my  Presidency. 

"Two  years  ago  Earl  Butz 
wanted  to  leave  the  Cabinet 
he  agreed  to  stay  on  until 
term.  In  spite  of  personal  fanllly 
I  felt  that  I  needed  him  In 
Implement  my  policies  of  ful 
tlon  coupled  with  fair  price 
sumer  and  good  Income  for 
the  sales  of  their  products 
world. 

"Earl  Butz  has  been  and  . 
close  personal  friend,  and  a 
his  country  and  all  that  It  re 
"Earl  Butz  has  devoted  mor( 
of  his  life  In  public  and  acadejnlc 
an  assistant  secretary  In  the 
ministration;  as  a  professor  l 
at  one  of  the  most  distinguish  >d 
in   this  country;    and  more 
secretary  of  a  department 
to  restore  personal  freedom 
to  American  farms. 

"Yet  Earl  Butz  is  also  wlsn 
courageous  enough  to  recognlqe 
gle  Individual,  no  matter  how 
his  past  public  service,  should 
over  the  integrity  and  good  wU 
lean  government  by  his  comments. 

"For  that  reason.  I  have  ace 
Ignatlon  of  this  decent  and  , 
Many  of  us  heard  of  this 
minutes  via  the  media  .  .  . 
belief,  then  shock,  and  then 
heart. 

The  Earl  L.  Butz  regime  _ 
agriculture  Is  now  history.  Oui 
ernment  Is  structured   to 
manner. 

However,  to  those  of  us  whc 
our  memories  of  those  five  j 
Butz  served  as  our  secretary  ^ 
the  most  exlcitlng,  proud,  fast 
nomlcally     viable     years     of 
careers. 

I  would  like  to  Identify  and 
record  of  achievement  as 
culture. 

First  and  foremost,  he  sp)oke 
family.  His  gifted  talent  to  artlcu 
economics  and  the  way  In  whlcl 
place  should  function  made 
the   media   and,   thence,   the 
understand. 

Many    of    us    remember   the 
baking  Industries'   attempts 
sumers  with  predictions  that 
prices  would  result  In  bread 
loaf.    Secretary    Butz    c 
using  a  loaf  of  bread  as  a  , 
of  how  only  a  few  slices  in 
sented  the  farmer's  share  of 

Secondly,  he  was  not  a  theorjst 
practical,  hard-hitting 
things  happen.  He  was  driven  , 
ment  because  of  his  abiding 
form  of  government.  He  posses 
exhaustible  energies,  bolstered 
and  abiding  determination. 

Hla    vision    was    deep    and 
thoughts  and  actions  did  not 
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barnyard  gate,  but  pierced  a  worldwide 
spectrum  as  to  agriculture's  rightful  role. 
He  developed  "Agri-Power"  In  a  manner  that 
was  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  and  to 
many  starving  millions  on  planet  earth. 

Earl  Butz  was  the  motivating  power  be- 
hind current  agriculture  policy — full  pro- 
duction with  the  marketplace  establishing 
the  price.  As  a  sculptor  carefully  chips  away 
the  granite  particles  to  create  his  vision  of 
the  final  statue,  so  did  our  secretary  chip 
away  at  disposing  of  government-held  grain 
surpluses,  sold  the  bins  (mostly  to  farmers 
so  that  they  could  store  their  own  grain  on 
their  own  farms)  and  astutely  testified  be- 
fore the  Congressional  committees  that  set 
our  laws. 

He  would  be  first  to  say,  "Pshaw,  I  wasn't 
alone — I  couldn't  have  done  It  alone."  True, 
he  wasn't,  but  he  was  the  leader. 

I'm  very  proud  that  It  was  Farm  Bureau 
that  strongly  supported  the  President's 
nomination  of  Earl  Butz.  We  all  recall  the 
wrangling  that  took  place  In  the  Senate 
prior  to  his  confirmation.  Farm  Bureau 
members  helped  set  the  record  straight  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  debate. 

The  long-time  expression — "You  have  to 
be  one  to  know  one" — seems  to  fit  this  occa- 
sion. Earl  Butz  was  born  on  a  farm.  (He 
couldn't  help  It  If  it  was  Indiana!)  There 
were  three  boys  and  two  girls  in  that  family. 
I  get  the  story  pretty  straight  from  brother 
Dale  that  they  weren't  blessed  with  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  worldly  goods.  They  had  to 
make  do  with  what  they  had  on  hand. 

But  there  was  warmth  and  closeness  In 
the  family.  Each  had  to  carry  a  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  one-room  school  house 
provided  the  atmosphere  for  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  education. 

Yes,  you  have  to  be  one  to  know  one.  We, 
as  farmers,  are  strong  Individualists — even 
bullhuaded  at  times — Innovators,  totally 
committed  to  the  soil  and  persistent  In  our 
beliefs,  philosophies,  and  habits.  These  char- 
acterlEtlcs  give  us  our  strengths,  and  en- 
able me  to  understand  why  Earl  Butz  was 
so  strongly  and  profoundly  endorsed  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  across  the  nation.  And 
by  a  bigger  majority  than  any  secretary  of 
agriculture  In  my  life  time. 

He  caused  a  farmer  to  feel  proud,  but  more 
Importantly,  needed. 

He  caused  his  opponents  to  do  their  home 
work,  or  they  knew  they  would  go  down  in 
defeat  even  more  quickly.  You  didn't  have 
to  guess  his  position — he  told  you  in  a  way 
that  caused  no  question. 

Our  nation  is  stronger  because  of  him. 
Retention  of  this  needed,  added  strength  can 
be  realized  only  if  we  farmers  have  gained 
enough  confidence  In  learning  by  his  exam- 
ples to  actively  defend  our  current  position. 
The  strongest,  most  meaningful  dispay 
of  respect  and  appreciation  that  we,  as 
farmers,  can  pay  to  Dr.  Earl  Butz  Is  to 
continue  to  support,  strengthen,  and  fight 
for  our  current  freedom — freedom  to  produce 
and  be  paid  for  our  production  In  a  world 
marketplace  that  is  not  abused  by  govern- 
ment or  other  unwholesome  outside  in- 
fluence. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Butz— you  have 
both  earned  our  respect  and  support.  We 
know  that  you  first  met  as  national  4-H 
Camp  winners  on  the  patio  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  of  the  USDA— Mary  Emma 
from  North  Carolina  and  Earl  from  Indiana. 
In  our  eyes  and  hearts  you  have  exited  that 
same  structure  some  46  years  later  with 
records  of  achievement  matched  by  few. 
Thanks  a  whole  big  bunch.  Come  see  us! 
And  plan  to  come  to  the  kitchen  door— that's 
the  way  our  neighbors  always  walk  In. 
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after  a  most  successful  world  tour  which  took 
him  to  10  nations  In  the  Pacific  area,  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  In  Europe.  The  ten  na- 
tions— Australia,  New  Zealand,  Indonesia, 
Singapore,  Malaysia.  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain  and  Portugal — are  as  different 
In  size,  race,  religion,  history,  constitutional 
structure  and  political  outlook  as  you  can 
find  anywhere  on  earth.  Yet  they  all  wel- 
comed Secretary  Butz  with  open  arms,  and 
the  government  of  each  did  Its  utmost  to 
Improve  relations  with  America. 

What  Is  the  secret  of  Butz's  success?  Why 
aren't  there  any  "student  demonstrations" 
against  his  visits  to  foreign  lands?  Why  are 
foreign  conservative,  or  Socialist,  or  Commu- 
nist, or  antl-Communlst  political  leaders 
equally  anxious  to  see  him  and  why  do  they 
all  want  to  reach  an  agreement  for  co-opera- 
tion with  America?  Why  is  Butz  popular  with 
Christians,  as  he  is  with  Mohammedaiw,  with 
Buddhists  as  he  Is  with  atheists?  Why  are  all 
governments  In  the  world,  with  almost  no 
exception,  so  eager  and  ready  to  listen  to 
Butz  and  to  deal  with  him? 

The  answer,  so  obvious  to  most  foreigners, 
hasn't  yet  penetrated  the  high  intellectual 
levels  of  American  public  opinion  makers 
Butz  represents  agri-power — the  strongest, 
most  revolutionary,  most  productive  and  by 
far  the  most  effective  power  of  our  time.  Only 
America  has  that  power,  which  Is  more  Im- 
portant for  the  development  of  the  world 
than  the  power  of  all  atom  bombs  on  earth 
put  together.  With  a  secretary  of  Agriculture 
like  Earl  Butz,  only  America  has  proved  ca- 
pable of  using  that  power  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  economy,  as  well  as  for  world 
peace. 

It  could  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
agri-power  can  change  the  course  of  history— 
for  the  better,  provided  we  know  how  to  use  it 
in  a  skillful  way.  the  Butz  way.  To  put  it 
somewhat  bluntly.  Earl  Butz  Is  worth  20 
Kissingers  In  terms  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy positions  and  United  States  influence 
and  prestige  the  world  over. 

Like  all  great  Ideas  In  history,  the  Earl 
Butz  Idea  of  agri-power  Is  a  very  simple 
Idea — first  you  turn  around  U.S.  farm  policy 
from  a  program  of  scarcity,  which  existed  for 
some  40  years  (except  for  the  wartime  years) 
to  a  program  of  full  production.  But  the 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer  Is  so 
fantastically  enormous  that  full  production 
Is  not  possible  unless  there  is  free  export— 
at  prices  which  benefit  the  farmer. 

A  former  Hoosler  farmer  himself.  Earl  Butz 
knew  what  Washington  bureaucrats  didn't 
know— that  the  sky  was  the  limit  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer.  But 
as  a  former  agriculture  professor  with  a  tre- 
mendous understanding  of  world  agriculture 
and  food  conditions.  Butz  also  knew  that 
all  foreign  nations  were  ready  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  American  food  exports.  He  thus 
linked  U.S.  farm  productivity  to  the  export 
food  trade. 

It's  important  to  stress  that  no  "foreign 
aid"  handouts  are  Involved  In  the  Butz  ex- 
port program.  It's  a  sale  program — at  world 
prices  for  hard  currency.  Neither  we  nor  the 
foreign  nations  would  have  It  In  any  other 
way.  But,  of  course,  the  free  flow  of  trade — 
so  profitable  for  us — should  not  be  restricted 
by  political  considerations.  As  Earl  Butz  says, 
we  shouldn't  play  politics  with  the  hard 
earned  money  of  the  American  farmer. 
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(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  May  2.  1976] 

AcBi-PowEB  Nation's  Most  EFFEcrrra  Asset 

(By  Michael  Padev) 

Washincton.— Secretary     of     Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  arrives  back  In  Washington  today 


Butz  Receives  Standing  Ovation  m  Dela- 

VAN — Avoids   Certain  Joke 

(By  Dave  Lane) 

Delavan. — A  relaxed,  smiling  Earl  Butz 
brought  his  ongoing  crusade  for  free  enter- 
prise In  agrlcmture  to  this  Tazewell  County 
farming  community  yesterday. 

What  do  several  hundred  farm  couples  and 
the  student  body  of  Delavan  High  School 
think  of  the  man  who  headed  U.S.  agriculture 
policy  for  five  years' 


Yesterday — 3^4  months  after  resigning  tin- 
der pressure  he  was  greeted  by  an  enthusias- 
tic standing  ovation  which  went  on  until  he 
began  speaking.  He  headlined  the  Tazewell 
County  National  Bank's  fifth  annuail  Farm 
Day  program. 

He  spent  nearly  an  hour  reviewing  his  five 
years  sis  U.S.  secretary  of  agriculture  while 
recounting  facts  and  stories  heard  many 
times  before  by  other  audiences  and  the  ag 
press. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  hour,  Interlaced  with 
perhaps  20  Jokes  or  quips  but  none  along 
the  line  of  the  one  told  on  an  airplane  last 
July  which  eventually  cost  him  his  Cabinet 
post. 

Officials  of  the  bank  had  to  run  out  and 
buy  a  67-cent  loaf  of  bread  for  Butz  to  use 
In  his  now-famous  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  wheat  (less  than  four  cents  or  l^i 
slices  of  bread)  In  the  loaf. 

"Less  than  one-slxtecnth  of  the  cost  of 
that  loaf  goes  to  the  farmer,  you  might  say 
you  pay  63  cents  for  the  wrapper." 

Unlike  nonfarm  audiences  only  a  few 
hands  went  up  when  Butz  asked  If  people 
felt  food  prices  were  too  high.  He  reminded 
them,  "Food  is  about  the  only  thing  left  In 
our  society  that  we  pay  cash  for.  You  sign  a 
slip  for  nearly  everything  else. 

"Food  is  the  cheapest  thing  we  buy  in 
America  today  In  terms  of  how  long  you 
have  to  work  to  get  It.  Sure  It's  higher  than 
it  was  10  years  ago  but  what  Isn't?" 

He  mentioned  a  recent  news  conference 
during  which  a  television  reporter  "In  a 
smart  alecky  fashion  asked,  "When's  the  price 
of  food  going  to  go  down?' 

"I  said.  'About  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
advertising  food  on  this  station  goes  down, 
and  that'll  go  down  about  the  same  time 
your  wages  go  down.  Where  do  you  want  to 
start  in  this  cycle?'  " 

"He  replied,  'Well,  if  you  put  It  that  way. 
I  guess  I  don't  want  it  to  start.'  " 

Butz  related  another  news  conference 
story  In  which  "a  lady  reporter,  she  must 
have  been  a  food  editor  In  the  metropolitan 
press,  asked,  'Aren't  farmers  making  money?" 

"I  said,  'I  hope  so,  that's  what  they  are 
m  the  btisiness  for.'  You  can't  convince  me 
that  these  farmers  get  up  at  five  o'clock  seven 
mornings  a  week  to  go  to  the  bam  because 
they  like  to  associate  with  Holsteln  cows." 

The  former  ag  secretary  and  dean  emeritus 
of  Purdue  University's  School  of  Agriculture 
said  Americans  spend  only  17  percent  of 
their  take-home  pay  (after  taxes)   for  food. 

"That's  less  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  America.  It's  less  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And,  we  eat  better  than 
any  other  nation,  too.  In  terms  of  animal 
protein  and  Intake,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables." 

Butz  mentions  the  expected  doubling  of 
the  world  population  In  the  next  several  dec- 
ades: "Agriculture  faces  a  tremendously  big 
Job  In  the  days  ahead.  We're  going  to  have 
to  double  food  production  In  this  world  in 
the  next  25  or  30  years. 

"People  ask  me,  'Can  we  feed  seven  billion 
people  by  the  year  2,000?'  I  say  of  course  we 
can  or  they  won't  be  here. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
feed  them  but  can  we  feed  them  well." 

He  spoke  with  pride  In  recounting  the  re- 
duction from  the  $4  billion  paid  to  farmers 
by  the  government  in  1968  when  "farmers 
got  31  percent  of  their  net  Income  from 
government  checks." 

He  said  that  government  payments  have 
been  reduced  to  a  half  billion,  mostly  for 
disaster  payments  for  floods,  droughts  and 
such  emergencies. 

Then  with  a  Republican  glint  In  his  eye, 
Butz  added.  "$200  million  is  the  cost  of  the 
peanut  program.  I  Just  thought  I'd  toss  that 
In  extra  here." 

When  the  laughter  from  the  audience  died 
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down,  he  continued  "And  that  thing's  going 
to  have  to  be  cracked  open." 

He  said  getting  the  government  out  of  the 
commodity  business  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  achieved  during  his  USDA 
tenure. 

"Fotir  years  ago  we  had  those  steel  bins  all 
through  Illinois,  and  filled  with  grain.  Re- 
member that.  Just  to  make  sure  my  successor 
Is  going  to  find  it  dlflicult  to  get  back  Into 
business,  we  sold  all  of  those  steel  bins. 

"They  haven't  been  destroyed  yet,  the  ca- 
pacity for  storage  Is  still  there,  but  you  own 
them  now." 

The  veteran  ag  leader  continuously  advo- 
cates free  enterprise  for  agriculture  through 
his  presentations  and  cites  "the  Incentive 
(profit)  system." 

He  uses  an  American-Russian  comparison 
to  make  his  point : 

"Hog  farmers  get  up  at  2  a.m.  when  It's 
zero  in  February  and  leave  a  nice  warm  bed 
with  Mom  In  it  to  go  out  and  sit  with  the 
sows  that  are  farrowing.  Why  does  he  do  It? 

"Does  he  love  the  sows  better  than  Mama?" 

(He  hesitates  and  Interjects  "I  see  some 
women  out  there  nodding  their  heads  'Yes'.) 

"You  do  It  because  you  know  there's  noth- 
ing more  Incompatible  than  a  zero  night  and 
a  newborn  pig — they  Just  don't  go  together. 

"  'That's  my  sow  and  my  pigs  out  there 
you  say,  and  If  I  can  save  a  couple  more  pigs 
this  February  I'll  have  a  couple  more  shoats 
to  sell  next  time  I  need  some  more  money 
to  put  in  the  bank'." 

Butz  says  the  Russians  boast  of  overcom- 
ing America's  agricultural  power  by  outpro- 
ducing us  In  the  areas  of  livestock  and  grain. 

"How  stupid  can  they  get?  Imagine  a  Rus- 
sian farmer  getting  up  at  2  a.m.  on  a  zero 
February  Siberian  morning  to  go  out  and 
watch  the  state's  sow  have  the  state's  pigs. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  that  boy  will 
stay  with  Mama." 

The  audience  laughs  at  the  story  but  deep 
down  they  are  again  giving  their  approval  of 
Earl  Butz,  the  ag  secretary  who'll  long  be 
remembered  with  fond  thoughts  by  farmers 
such  as  those  at  Delavan. 

[Prom  The  Midland  View,  May  17,  1976) 
That  Man,  Btrrz 

Non-farm  political  writers,  analysts  and 
commentators  find  it  strange  that  tough, 
outspoken  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
continues  to  be  popular  with  farm  and  ranch 
people  of  the  Midwest  and  West. 

They  think  It  a  phenomenon  that  despite 
all  the  snide  Jokes  by  people  like  Johnny 
Carson  and  the  furious  tirades  by  pollticlana 
of  the  opposition  party  and  the  "Nervous 
Nellies"  of  his  own  party,  there  are  farmers 
who  stand  up  in  public  meetings  and  de- 
clare, "I  think  Earl  Butz  Is  the  best  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  we  ever  had." 

Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  historically 
been  the  favorite  target  of  farmers  and  poli- 
ticians but  "Old  Earl"  somehow  has  stuck 
around  longer  than  most  of  his  predecessors. 
If  all  the  politicians  who  have  shouted,  "The 
first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  fire  Earl 
Butz."  were  laid  end-to-end  the  line  would 
extend  as  far  as  from  Lincoln  to  Omaha  and 
maybe  even  farther. 

A  newsman  after  listening  to  farmers  com- 
plain to  President  Ford  about  last  fall's  un- 
fortunate grain  moratorium  was  puzzled  as 
to  why  all  the  farmers  didn't  appear  really 
mad  at  Earl  Butz.  There  is  an  explanation. 
Most  of  them  know  that  Butz  opposed  the 
grain  moratorium  and  all  the  control  bum- 
bles of  the  past  three  years  foisted  on  the 
Administration  by  the  likes  of  Greorge  Meany 
and  the  Maritime  Unions,  and  the  secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Commerce  and  State. 

Wheat  farmers  cheer  when  Butz  tells  the 
baking  industry  that  It  is  "all  wet"  when  it 
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claims  bread  prices  will  go  to  $1  per  loaf 
unless  wheat  exports  are  halted.  He  demol- 
ished that  argument  by  pointing  out  that 
only  6  cents  of  a  49-cent  loaf  was  the  farmer's 
share  and  that  wheat  prices  would  have  to 
go  to  $60  per  bushel  to  be  responsible  for 
that  kind  of  increase. 

Farmers  instinctively  agree  when  Butz 
says  the  food  stamp  program  should  be  re- 
formed to  eliminate  the  middle  Income 
chlselers  and  Increase  benefits  to  low  In- 
come groups  that  really  need  food  help.  And 
they  warm  to  him  when  he  says  straight 
out  that  all  the  talk  about  "grain  reserves" 
is  Just  propaganda  to  put  the  government 
back  In  the  "grain  storage"  and  farm  man- 
agement business  so  politicians  can  please 
consumers  with  a  cheap  food  policy. 

Farm  people  like  It  when  Earl  Butz  tells 
environmentalists,  "sure  we  can  go  back  to 
organic  farming,  but  tell  us  which  segment 
of  50  million  people  you  want  to  starve." 
They  approve  when  he  points  out  the  ridicu- 
lousness of  some  of  the  EPA  and  OSHA 
regulations.  They  applaud  when  he  follows 
some  politician  on  the  speaker's  platform 
who  has  lust  called  for  his  resignation  and 
proceeds  to  whittle  him  down  to  size  with 
facts. 

Farmers  are  Independent  people  and  they 
like  a  fighter.  Probably  no  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  Infuriated  so  many  "do  gooders", 
and  social  and  economic  planners  with  his 
wit,  facts  and  sarcasm  .  .  .  and  made  farmers 
feel  good  about  his  doing  it.  But  probably 
the  main  reason  so  many  farmers  like  "Old 
Earl"  is  because  most  of  them  are  better  off 
financially  and  don't  want  to  turn  the  direc- 
tion of  agriculture  back  to  the  discouraging 
aspects  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  They  would 
rather  produce  for  a  world  market  than  draw 
subsidies  for  Idle  acres  and  pile  up  surpluses 
In  government  grain  bins  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

No,  all  farmers  don't  like  Earl  Butz  ...  he 
Is  something  of  a  curmudgeon.  But  he  has 
been  a  most  effective  spokesman  and  the 
status  of  farmers  and  ranchers  has  vastly 
improved.  Farmers  know  that  some  day  Earl 
Butz  win  go  like  all  of  his  predecessors  but 
they  know  that  when  he  goes  he  wUl  go  with 
a  bang  and  not  a  whimper. 


THE  TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  I  introduced  H.R.  1040,  the  Tax 
Equity  Act  of  1977.  Thirty-five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  expressed  their  wish  to 
cosponsor  the  bill  with  me.  They  are: 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Ms.  MiKXTLSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Nolan.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

The  94th  Congress  made  real  strides  in 
the  quest  for  tax  reform  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
This  massive  piece  of  legislation  was 
drafted  totally  by  Congress  without  the 
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cooperation  of  the  Republi  ;an  adminis- 
tration. Its  Intricately  word  ed  provisions 
begin  the  job  of  bringing  squity  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

We  must  not  let  the  mcmentimi  die. 
With  the  cooperation  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration already  pledged  to  tax  reform, 
the  95th  Congress  can  cont  nue  the  task 
of  stripping  the  Tax  Code  of  its  bewilder- 
ing complexity  and  distribu  ing  the  costs 
of  government  fairly  among  taxpayers. 

H.R.  1040,  the  Tax  Equitj  Act  of  1977, 
in  the  pattern  of  Its  predecessors  of  the 
past  three  Congresses,  prov  des  a  work- 
able model  for  reform.  I  am'pleased  that 
10  provisions  of  the  1975  Tajx  Equity  Act 
were  enacted  by  the  94th  Ccngress.  Four 
more  provisions  were  enacte  d  in  a  some- 
what modified  form  and  ai  additional 
13  were  considered  and,  In  some  cases, 
approved  by  congressional  c  >mmittees. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  toe  ay  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  actions  taken  in 
the  preceding  Congress  and  several  im- 
portant new  provisions  havt  been  added 
in  the  race  to  keep  up  witi  aggressive 
tax  lawyers  In  their  researc  li  for  previ- 
ously undiscovered  loophole!  In  the  law. 
H.R.  1040  encompasses  al  of  the  ob- 
jectives sought  by  tax  refon  lers:  Equity 
for  all  taxpayers  through  I  he  elimina- 
tion of  loopholes,  simplificj  tion  of  the 
law,  and  a  means  of  raising  lew  revenue 
without  increased  rates. 

One  of  the  most  compiling  argu- 
ments for  a  more  equitabl;  Tax  Code 
is  the  list  of  estimated  Federal  tax  ex- 
penditures for  1977  which  vUl  amount 
to  $106  billion,  over  25  peicent  of  the 
amount  of  direct  Federal  (xpenditures 
estimated  for  that  year. 

A  tax  expenditure  results  rom  an  ex- 
clusion, a  deduction  or  a  credit,  pref- 
erential tax  rates  or  a  defi  rral  of  tax 
liability  written  into  the  lav  to  encour- 
age certain  kinds  of  economic  behavior. 
Tax  expenditures  represent  taxes  not 
coUected— revenues  lost  that  must  be 
made  up  by  other  taxpayers  They  were 
created  with  good  intentions,  but  un- 
fortunately many  have  ou  lived  their 
usefulness  and  unlike  a  dirx;t  govern- 
ment appropriation  are  not  subject  to 
periodic  review.  In  addition,  since  they 
are  granted  acrass  the  boarc .  they  tend 
to  be  heavyhanded  and  almost  Impos- 
sible to  fine-tune  as  the  niteds  of  the 
economy  shifts. 

H.R.  1040  would  repeal  s(ime  of  the 
most  costly  and  misused  of  th  ese  indirect 
Government  expenditures.  The  most 
notorious  loophole  of  all,  pen  lentage  de- 
pletion for  oil  and  gas,  w£s  partially 
curtailed  by  the  94th  Congriss,  but  the 
Tax  Equity  Act  would  compl  Jtely  elimi- 
nate it.  By  continuing  to  alio  v  a  22-per- 
cent percentage  depletion  allowance  to 
producers  of  less  than  2,000  barrels  of 
oil  or  gas  a  day,  we  are  losinf  $2  million 
in  revenue  for  the  dubious  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  extraction  of  oil  and 
gas  by  independent  producer  i. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  :  040  would 
complete  another  job  begun  n  the  1976 
act.  The  much  criticized  d(mestic  in- 
ternational sales  corporatijn,  DISC, 
provision  that  allows  exporters  to  defer 
the  taxes  on  half  of  their  exj  ort  income 
was  limited.  An  incrementa    approach 
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was  adopted  In  which  exporters  will  be 
able  to  qualify  for  DISC  treatment  only 
on  profits  that  exceed  67  percent  of  their 
average  for  past  years,  rather  than  on 
all  of  their  export  Income  as  in  the  past. 
This  modest  reform  was  all  that  was 
achieved  although  attempts  were  made 
to  repeal  DISC  entirely. 

Since  that  congressional  action,  DISC 
has  been  declared  an  export  subsidy  in 
violation  of  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  declaration  by 
a  panel  of  experts  commissioned  by 
GATT  should  provide  the  impetus  for 
Congress  to  end  this  $1.4  billion  tax 
preference  that  even  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  under  a  Republi- 
can administration  found  to  be  of  ques- 
tionable value.  H.R.  1040  calls  for  Its 
repeal. 

The  1976  act  does  take  steps  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  minimum 
tax.  The  purpose  of  this  tax  is  to  insure 
that  every  taxpayer,  even  those  with 
access  to  a  wealth  of  loopholes,  manages 
to  pay  some  tax.  However,  the  most  glar- 
ing loophole  in  the  computation  of  this 
tax  on  loophole  Income  was  only  lim- 
ited. This  is  the  so-called  executive  suite 
loophole  that  allows  a  taxpayer  to  deduct 
regular  Income  taxes  paid  from  his  items 
of  tax  preference  before  computing  his 
minimum  tax.  The  1976  legislation  will 
limit  this  deduction  to  one-half  of  taxes 
paid,  but  H.R.  1040  would  eliminate  the 
deduction  entirely  to  Insure  that  the 
taxpayer  would  at  least  pay  a  minimum 
tax  on  his  preference  Income. 

Other  loopholes  left  untouched  by  the 
1976  legislation  that  would  be  repealed 
by  H.R.  1040  are  the  capital  gains  exclu- 
sion, the  Investment  tax  credit,  the  as- 
set depreciation  range  system,  ADR,  and 
tax-exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
These  four  preference  items  alone 
amount  to  an  annual  revenue  loss  of 
$23.4  billion.  Their  elimination  would 
broaden  the  tax  base  and  could  allow 
for  lower  tax  rates  for  all.  In  fact,  H.R. 
1040  would  extend  the  50  percent  max- 
imum tax  to  unearned  income  as  a  bal- 
ancing factor  to  those  provisions  that 
would  eliminate  tax  preferences. 

A  major  goal  of  all  tax  reformers  is 
the  elusive  one  of  simplification.  While 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  will  increase 
Federal  revenues  by  $1.6  billion  annually, 
no  one  would  argue  that  its  1,000  pages 
will  simplify  the  Tax  Code.  One  impor- 
tant way  the  enactment  of  H.R.  1040 
would  achieve  simplification  is  through 
the  elimination  of  all  those  pages  of  the 
code  devoted  to  the  taxation  of  capital 
gains,  since  preferential  treatment  of 
capital  gains  income  would  be  ended. 

A  simplification  move  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  average  taxpayer  is  the 
provision  of  H.R.  1040  calling  for  a  24- 
percent  tax  credit  for  personal  deduc- 
tions and  exemptions  including  the 
standard  deduction. 

The  drafters  of  the  1976  act  took  a 
first  step  toward  substituting  credits  for 
deductions  with  the  new  20-percent  child 
care  credit.  The  Tax  Equity  Act  would 
complete  the  process  by  allowing  a  credit 
to  be  taken  on  the  aggregate  amount  of 
other  personal  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions. The  personal  deductions  involved 
Include  Interest  and  taxes  on  nonbusi- 
ness Indebtedness,  such  as  home  mort- 
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gages,    charitable    contributions,    and 
medical  expenses. 

The  substitution  of  one  credit  for 
Itemized  deductions  and  personal  ex- 
emptions would  eliminate  a  number  of 
lines  from  our  ever-growing  tax  return. 
A  recent  Treasury  study  has  revealed 
that  70  percent  of  Itemized  returns  con- 
tain errors.  There  Is  something  drasti- 
cally wrong  with  a  form  that  confounds 
70  percent  of  the  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  providing  simplification, 
the  use  of  the  credit  also  represents  a 
step  toward  equity.  The  benefit  of  a  de- 
duction is  tilted  toward  those  in  the 
higher  tax  brackets,  while  a  credit  is 
taken  directly  from  tax  liability  in  equal 
amounts  for  all  taxpayers. 

Under  present  law,  the  personal  ex- 
emption of  $750  is  worth  $525  to  the  tax- 
payer in  the  highest  bracket,  but  only 
$105  to  a  taxpayer  in  the  lowest  bracket. 
If  each  taxpayer  took  a  24-percent  credit 
on  the  same  $750  exemption,  each  would 
deduct  a  uniform  $180  directly  from  his 
tax  liability.  This  would  reverse  the  ex- 
isting bias  In  our  tax  system  that  re- 
wards high-income  taxpayers,  and  re- 
turn us  to  one  of  its  original  tenets  of 
taxing  each  according  to  his  ability  to 
pay. 

As  tax  reformers,  our  task  is  clear.  We 
must  work  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
average  taxpayer  by  lowering  the 
amount  of  taxes  he  pays  and  by  simpli- 
fying the  process  of  paying  them.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
comprehensive  kind  of  reform  contained 
In  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1977. 1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  It  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 


ACT  TO  RESTRICT  BANK  TRUST 
HOLDINGS  OF  FARM  LAND 


HON.  JAMES  A.  S.  LEACH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  the  Family  Farm  Pres- 
ervation Act.  This  legislation  prohibits 
federally  insured  banks  from  Investing 
collectively  pooled  trust  funds  In  agri- 
cultural real  estate.  Family  trusts  in 
rural  banks  would  not  be  affected. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
preserve  the  family  farm  principle  and 
prevent  the  concentration  of  ownership 
In  American  farmland  by  banks  oper- 
ating as  trustees  for  diverse  financial 
interests. 

Recently  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago 
and  the  brokerage  firm  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  Inc..  an- 
nounced plans  to  establish  a  $50  million 
trust  fund  to  purchase  "working  farms" 
in  up  to  15  Midwestern  and  Southern 
States.  The  stated  goal  of  the  fund  is 
long-term  capital  appreciation  rather 
than  current  income. 

The  motives  of  Continental  Bank  and 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith 
are  honorable.  They  are  respected  Insti- 
tutions which  have  served  the  Midwest 
and  the  country  well  over  a  good  many 
years. 
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However,  the  proposed  fimd  raises  a 
major  philosophical  question  concerning 
the  goals  of  the  American  people  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  farming. 
Should  large  banks  operating  as  trustees 
become  substantial  owners  of  agricul- 
tiu-al  land  and  geographically  removed 
managers  of  farms?  Or,  should  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  goals  of  individual 
family  farm  ownership  and  control  that 
have  hallmarked  our  country  since  Its 
inception? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
I  have  watched  for  several  weeks  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Continental-Merrill 
Lynch  investment  fund  known  as  "Ag- 
Land  P\md  I."  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principles  Implied  in  the 
investment  fund  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  the  values  of  rural  America, 
and  that  the  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership made  possible  through  this  or  sim- 
ilar Investment  funds  could  seriously  af- 
fect existing  marketing  structures  for 
agricultural  products. 

As  economic  power  in  our  food  produc- 
tion and  distribution  system  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
banks  and  Investors,  rather  than  In  the 
hands  of  individual  farmers  and  land- 
owners, food  pricing  competition  will  be 
reduced,  resulting  in  higher  grocery  bills 
for  consumers. 

Currently  one  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  to  any  young  family  inter- 
ested in  getting  started  in  farming  is 
an  adequate  capital  base.  The  massive 
capital  which  can  be  generated  by  in- 
vestment funds  of  the  nature  contem- 
plated by  Continental  and  Merrill  Lynch 
would  almost  certainly  inflate  land 
prices  which  today  are  already  substan- 
tially above  normal  return  on  investment 
standards.  It  would  force  would-be  farm- 
ers who  have  access  only  to  local  credit 
markets  to  compete  with  institutions 
which  have  access  to  the  largest  and 
most  sophisticated  capital  markets  in 
the  world.  In  this  regard,  I  stress  the 
word  "world"  because  it  is  difficult  not 
to  believe  that  bank  administered  invest- 
ment funds  would  inevitably  chase  for- 
eign capital,  which  in  turn  could  lead 
to  a  double  Implication  for  the  American 
agricultural  economy.  Not  only  might 
domestic  farm  operations  become  larger 
in  scale  and  more  concentrated  In  own- 
ership, but  foreign  in  control. 

Relative  to  the  value  of  farm  land 
transferred  each,  year — in  excess  of  $12 
billion— the  Continental-Merrill  Lynch 
fund  is  small.  However,  if  the  fund  is 
successful,  tremendous  pressure  could 
build  to  tap  the  almo.st  $320  billion  cur- 
rently held  by  U.S.  pension  funds. 
Additionally,  the  financial  resources  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which  in- 
creasingly appear  to  be  attracted  to 
U.S.  investment,  and  the  growing  re- 
serves controlled  by  the  oil  exporting 
countries — OPEC— could  be  marshalled 
through  somewhat  modified  plans. 

Confronted  with  these  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  the  independence  of  the 
American  farmer  is  in  clear  jeopardy. 
Ironically,  U.S.  tax  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect retirement  rights  of  older  Americans 
leave  the  American  farmer  in  an  imtena- 
ble  competitive  position.  The  Ingenious 
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financial  tool  developed  by  Continental 
Bank  and  Merrill  Lynch  provides  that 
investment  fund  earnings  will  be  tax- 
able only  when  they  become  available 
to  retirees  or  pensioners  at  a  future  date. 
Farmers  who  own,  manage  and  operate 
their  own  land  enjoy  no  such  deferred 
tax  benefit.  They  must  pay  annual  in- 
come taxes  and  any  accrued  capital 
gains. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  IRS  gives 
Its  approval  to  the  tax  ruling  requested 
by  particular  funds  such  as  "Ag-Land 
Fund  I,"  similar  funds  might  be  estab- 
lished and  become  operable  with  or  with- 
out favorable  tax  rulings.  The  impor- 
tance therefore  of  legislation  prohibit- 
ing such  bank  administered  investment 
funds  is  independent  of  an  IRS  ruling 
on  the  Continental -Merrill  Lynch  pro- 
posal. 

The  tax  advantages  available  to  re- 
tirement and  pension  plans  have  the 
effect  when  applied  to  stock  market  in- 
vestments of  contributing  to  capital  ex- 
pansion for  plant  and  equipment  needs. 
Unfortunately  when  bank  investment 
funds  plow  money  into  cropland  they 
simply  inflate  land  values  and  serve  as 
a  kind  of  land  reform  In  reverse.  Land 
ownership  is  shifted,  but  the  capital 
shortage  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
modem  farms  remains.  The  investment 
needed  In  agriculture  today  Is  for  equip- 
ment and  production  costs,  not  land 
transfers. 

In  fact,  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion may  actually  result  in  the  depleting 
of  capital  In  nu-al  communities  as  prof- 
its are  naturally  accumulated  in  money- 
center  banks.  The  effect  on  rural  com- 
munity development  could  be  unfortu- 
nate, particularly  for  small  businesses 
which  depend  on  local  bank  resources 
and  family  farm  customers. 

During  recent  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms  and  Rural  Development, 
the  proponents  of  the  Continental-Mer- 
rill Lynch  approach  suggested  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  developing  the  plan 
was  to  assist  young  familes  in  getting  a 
start  in  farming.  I  believe  the  opposite 
effect  would  result.  As  the  managers  of 
the  investment  trust  seek  to  maximize 
their  return  on  investment,  they  would 
inevitably  seek  the  economy  of  large 
farm  operations  and  search  out  the  more 
experienced  and  well  equipped  farmers 
to  operate  their  land  at  the  expense  of 
young  farmers. 

Recent  Information  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cates that  young  families  have  been  re- 
turning to  agriculture  in  sizable  num- 
bers. In  the  period  1970-75,  the  nimiber 
of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  34  self-employed  In  agriculture 
increased  by  about  one-third  over  the 
preceeding  5-year  period.  This  trend 
would  almost  certainly  be  reversed  if 
farmland  comes  to  be  controlled  by  large 
trusts. 

But  whether  it  be  the  young  farmer 
trying  to  purchase  his  first  acreage,  or 
an  established  farmer  who  simply  wants 
to  add  to  "the  back  forty"  In  order  to 
increase  his  eflBciency,  the  price  per  acre 
he  must  pay  is  often  staggering.  Fre- 
quently, a  farmer  will  have  only  one  op- 
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portunity  In  a  lifetime  to  buy  land  that 
is  contiguous  with  his  existing  farm  or 
home.  A  bank  controlled  trust,  with  its 
virtually  unlimited  capital  resources, 
will  always  be  able  to  pay  top  dollar  for 
land.  Pitted  against  such  competition 
the  small  farmer  will  never  be  able  to 
purchase  quality  farmland  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

I  come  from  Iowa.  My  State  repre- 
sents a  major  portion  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  on  Earth.  The  United  States 
occupies  the  position  of  unquestioned 
world  leader  in  food  production.  This 
leadership  position  has  been  achieved 
in  large  part  because  of  our  emphasis  on 
family  ownership,  operation,  and  man- 
agement of  our  farms.  This  form  of  In- 
centive agriculture  has  made  America 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world.  Passage  of 
the  Family  Farm  Preservation  Act  will 
contribute  a  great  deal  toward  preserv- 
ing the  way  of  life  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  value  and  millions 
of  the  world's  citizens  have  come  to  de- 
pend on.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ship and  approval  of  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 


THE  MURDER  OF  A  GENTLE  LAND 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  I  read  Into  the  Record  the  first  part 
of  excerpts  from  an  article  from  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Readers  Digest,  entitled 
"Murder  of  a  Gentle  Land."  That  first 
part  can  be  found  in  the  Record  of 
March  2,  at  pages  E1092-1094. 

Written  by  John  Barron  and  Anthony 
Paul,  with  research  associates  Katharine 
Clark  and  Ursula  Naccache,  this  article 
depicts  what  has  happened  in  Cambodia 
since  its  fall  to  the  Communists  In  April 
of  1975. 

The  second  part  of  these  excerpts 
follows : 

A   Reception  for  Sihanottk 

Having  "cleansed"  the  cities,  Angka  Loeu 
commenced  to  "purify"  the  population  by 
eliminating  "corrupt"  elements.  At  Battam- 
barig,  Cambodia's  second-largest  city,  the 
communists  directed  the  government  troops 
back  to  their  barracks,  allowed  them  to  pack 
their  belongings  and  marched  them  to  the 
highschool  building  in  the  center  of  town. 
By  next  day,  more  than  1000  officers.  2000 
noncoms  and  1000  soldiers  were  milling  about 
Politely,  the  communists  told  them  to  sepa- 
rate by  rank.  Then  they  distributed  rice  to 
the  ordinary  soldiers  and  authorized  them 
to  buy  whatever  else  they  wanted  at  a  near- 
by market.  Among  the  defeated  soldiers  a 
feeling  of  relief  grew;  they  were  being  treated 
fairly;  no  longer  would  Cambodians  have  to 
kill  Cambodians. 

The  following  morning  a  dramatic  an- 
nouncement was  made.  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
returning  to  Phnom  Penh!  To  welcome  the 
Prince,  officers  would  travel  to  the  capital 
for  the  celebration. 

Kom  Kiry,  a  52 -year -old  Infantry  major, 
was  one  of  those  who  left  In  the  convoy.  In 
the  lead  were  a  Jeep  and  Land  Rover  holding 
about  20  armed  communists:  then  came  a 
bus  carrying  some  30  government  army  offi- 
cers and  10  guards;   five  open  trucks  with 
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people  walked  among  the  trees,  machine- 
gun  squads  lying  in  ambush  cut  them  all 
down — approximately  360  men,  women  and 
children. 

One  evening  In  May,  a  squad  of  commu- 
nist soldiers  appeared  at  Khal  Kabei  in  the 
Thmar  Puok  district.  "Stay  close  to  home 
tonight,"  they  said.  And  a  tractor  drove 
past,  towing  a  trailer  carrying  a  group  of 
women  aged  18  to  25. 

As  dawn  came,  the  villagers  discovered 
why  the  Khmer  Rouge  had  wanted  the  night 
to  themselves.  About  500  yards  along  a  cart 
track  east  of  Khal  Kabei,  where  all  could 
see,  were  the  remains  of  the  young  women. 
"They  had  been  burled  up  to  the  necks,"  said 
a  villager.  "You  could  see  only  their  heads." 
Each  had  been  stabbed  in  the  throat. 

For  more  than  a  week,  as  the  heads  be- 
came swollen  with  putrefaction  and  the 
smell  of  death  permeated  the  village,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  refused  to  let  Khal  Kabei  ar- 
range a  proper  burial.  "Kael  American  kael 
Lon  Nol"  ("The  dandruff  of  the  Americans 
and  Lon  Nol"),  the  soldiers  called  the 
corpses.  From  the  young  women's  appear- 
ance, especially  their  carefully  groomed  long 
hair,  the  villagers  guessed  they  were  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  officers  and  senior 
civil  servants. 

On  April  27.  at  Mongkol  Borei,  Angka 
Loeu  further  "purified"  the  population.  Led 
by  an  officer  called  Taan,  a  squad  of  com- 
munist soldiers  rounded  \ip  ten  civil  ser- 
vants along  with  their  families,  about  60 
people  in  all.  They  bound  the  hands  of  each 
behind  the  back,  forced  them  aboard  a  truck, 
and  drove  them  two  miles  out  of  town  to  (^ 
banana  plantation  adjoining  Banteay  Neang 
village. 

Weeping,  sobbing,  pleading  for  their  lives, 
the  prisoners  were  formed  Into  a  ragged  line, 
the  terrified  wives  and  children  clustering 
around  each  head  of  the  family.  One  at  a 
time,  each  official  was  thrust  forward  and 
forced  to  kneel  between  two  soldiers  armed 
with  bayonet-tipped  AK-47  rifles.  The  sol- 
diers then  stabbed  the  victim  simultaneous- 
ly, one  through  the  chest  and  the  other 
through  the  back.  Family  by  family,  the 
communists  proceeded  methodocally  down 
the  line.  As  each  man  lay  dying,  his  wife  and 
children  were  dragged  up  to  his  body.  The 
women,  forced  to  kneel,  also  received  the 
simultaneous  bayonet  thrusts,  then  the  chil- 
dren and  babies. 

An  eyewitness.  35-year-old  Ith  Thalm, 
whom  the  Khmer  Rouge  had  drafted  to  drive 
the  truck,  remembers  that  a  terrible  still- 
ness settled  over  the  plantation,  the  Khmer 
Rouge  saying  nothing,  "the  blood  like  water 
on  the  grass." 

xzoDxrs 
On  the  five  national  highways  leading  out 
of  Phnom  Penh,  the  midday  temperature 
those  last  days  of  April  rose  above  100  de- 
grees. The  dry  season  now  ending  had 
parched  the  flatlands  and  evaporated  the  rice 
paddles,  leaving  stagnant,  fetid  pools  and 
ponds  increasingly  fouled  by  excrement  and 
bodies. 

No  stores  of  potable  water,  no  stocks  of 
food,  no  shelter  had  been  prepared  for  the 
millions  of  outcasts.  They  slept  wherever 
they  could,  frequently  in  the  open  fields  and 
ditches.  Along  some  stretches  of  the  high- 
ways, trucks  did  haphazardly  distribute  small 
quantities  of  American  rice  brought  from 
Phnom  Penh.  But  most  families  received 
none  at  all. 

The  very  young  and  the  very  old  were  first 
to  die.  Adults  and  children  alike  slaked  their 
thirst  in  roadside  ditches.  Consequently, 
acute  dysentery  racked  and  sapped  life  from 
bodies  already  weakened  by  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue. 

Dr.  Vann  Hay.  thrown  out  of  his  Phnom 
Penh  clinic  on  April  17,  had  started  north- 
ward on  Highway  6,  and  spent  a  month  on 
various  roads  and  trails.  Of  all  the  agonies 
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he  saw,  the  most  difficult  for  him  to  bear 
was  the  ordeal  of  the  children. 

"We  must  have  passed  the  body  of  a  child 
every  200  yards.  Most  of  them  died  of  gastro- 
intestinal afflictions  which  cause  complete 
dehydration.  I  had  some  medication  with  me, 
but  most  children  brought  to  me  required 
massive  dosages,  and  lengthy  rest  afterward. 
Neither  was  available." 

Generally,  on  the  main  highways,  the 
march  was  guarded  by  troops  stationed  at 
checkpoints  every  few  miles,  and  by  soldiers 
posted  along  the  way.  These  troops  usually 
demanded  that  the  people  walk  throughout 
the  day  at  as  brisk  a  pace  as  the  congestion 
allowed. 

The  discipline  Imposed  by  Angka  Loeu  was 
Draconian.  During  the  first  days  of  his  trek 
Dr.  Vann  Hay  saw  soldiers  cut  down  five  or 
six  people  who  failed  to  keep  pace.  "They 
would  give  a  first  warning,  then  a  second 
warning  then  they  would  shoot.  Most  of  the 
ones  I  saw  being  killed  were  elderly." 

A  former  intelligence  officer,  Thiounn 
Kamel.  was  swept  up  in  the  throngs  pushed 
out  of  Phnom  Penh  on  National  Highway  1. 
"Once,  when  I  couldn't  move  because  of  the 
crowd,  I  stopped  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
There  was  a  truck  loaded  with  armed  Khmer 
Rouge.  When  their  truck  also  couldn't  move, 
they  Just  shot  at  the  people  to  clear  the  way. 
It  was  savage." 

Among  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
marching  south  on  National  Highway  2  was 
a  slender,  pretty  Khmer  Airlines  stewardess 
named  Lon.  She  and  her  husband  took  turns 
carrying  their  four-month-old  daughter, 
Vathana.  The  infant  was  accustomed  to 
canned  milk  because  Lon,  needing  to  return 
to  work  after  childbirth,  had  not  breast-fed 
her.  Now  the  canned  milk  brought  from 
Phnom  Penh  was  gone,  and  the  mother's  body 
was  Incapable  of  producing  milk.  Though 
Lon  herself  was  suffering  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition and  dehydration,  she  struggled  to 
match  the  pace  required  by  the  soldiers,  hop- 
ing somewhere  to  find  sustenance  for  the 
baby. 

Finally,  however,  she  knew  she  was  going 
to  collapse  and.  in  tears,  she  begged  her  hus- 
band to  forsake  her,  to  try  to  save  their 
daughter  and  himself.  The  husband  hesi- 
tated, then  reached  for  the  baby.  As  he 
cradled  her  In  his  arms,  the  child  smiled  and 
laughed  at  him.  He  turned  back  and,  through 
his  own  tears,  said  to  his  wife,  "We  stay  to- 
gether." 

Friends  who  observed  this  scene  and  who 
themselves  had  to  quickly  move  on  under- 
stood, as  probably  did  the  husband,  that  he 
really  was  saying,  "We  die  together." 

Chaos  increased  as  the  communists  also 
began  emptying  villages.  Jerking  peasants 
from  their  homes  of  a  lifetime  and  throwing 
them  into  the  milling  masses  of  urban  exiles. 
Uncertainty  and  fear  compounded  the 
agonies  of  the  march.  People  could  not  be 
sure  of  where  they  were  going  or  what 
awaited  them.  Thousands  of  Pailln  residents 
were  driven  northward  along  a  narrow  dirt 
road  pocked  with  holes.  After  they  had 
walked  half  a  day,  they  were  halted  by  sol- 
diers who  ordered  them  to  march  back  in  the 
direction  whence  they  came.  The  next  day 
soldiers  ordered  them  north  again. 

However,  sooner  or  later,  at  some  barricade 
or  village,  the  exiles  encountered  an  Angka 
Loeu  commander  who.  as  If  casting  a  net 
Into  a  sea  of  fish,  arbitrarily  hauled  people 
off  the  road  and  ordered  thern  to  begin  build- 
ing a  new  settlement. 

By  early  June,  the  first  great  exodus  was 
over.  Some  3.5  million  people  from  the  cities 
and  probably  another  500,000  from  villages 
had  been  uprooted  and  scattered  throughout 
the  land.  The  highways  out  of  Phnom  Penh 
were  barren  and  quiet.  The  corpses  were 
deteriorating  into  skeletons,  the  hospital 
beds  and  cars  rusting. 

Dr.  Vann  Hay  had  escaped  to  Vietnam,  but 
he  will  never  forget  his  trek  from  Phnom 
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Penh  northwest  toward  Oudong.  then  south 
again  along  the  Mekong,  and  southeast  on 
Highway  1  to  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 
"Thinking  of  all  the  bodies  I  saw,  plus  the 
sick  who  came  to  see  me — between  20  and  30 
every  day — half  of  whom  were  not  going  to 
live,  I  figure  that  between  20,000  and  30.000 
people  must  have  died  the  first  month.  Just 
in  the  area  described." 

In  all  of  Cambodia,  a  minimum  of  300,000 
human  beings  perished  during  the  exodus. 
And  for  the  survivors,  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

THE   NEW  VILLAGES 

Ngy  Duch  was  a  tall,  lean,  muscular  youth 
of  22  with  a  narrow  face,  dark  eyes  and 
straight  black  hair.  Buddhism  had  taught 
him  never  to  infiict  pain  on  another  human 
being,  and  to  abhor  the  war.  When  news  of 
peace  reached  him  in  the  town  of  Pailln,  he 
had  celebrated,  playing  his  bamboo  flute  late 
Into  the  night.  But  soon  he  and  his  ailing 
mother  and  several  other  relatives  were 
driven  from  their  homes. 

For  23  days  Ngy  shepherded  his  relatives 
eastward  through  the  forests,  finally  reach- 
ing the  village  of  Ampll  Pram  Daum.  There, 
an  Angka  Loeu  boss,  a  Comrade  Mon,  declared 
that  the  family  would  stay. 

Ampll  Pram  Daum.  about  45  miles  north- 
east of  Battambang.  once  was  a  large  village 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  rice  fields.  The  original 
residents  had  vanished,  and  2000  refugees 
were  consigned  to  the  locale.  However,  con- 
sistent with  its  determination  to  wipe  away 
the  past,  Angka  Loeu  prohibited  anyone  from 
living  in  the  vacant  houses.  All  had  to  build 
their  own  huts  and  create  a  "New  Village." 

Sooner  or  later,  Angka  Loeu  drove  vir- 
tually everybody  from  the  cities  into  one  of 
the  thousands  of  New  Villages.  While  con- 
ditions varied  according  to  the  availability 
of  water  and  the  fertility  of  land,  the  regi- 
men of  work,  life  and  death  dictated  by 
Angka  Loeu  was  largely  uniform. 

Each  arriving  family  v;aB  allotted  a  space, 
about  five  yards  square,  on  which  to  build 
a  hut.  Normally,  neither  materials  nor  tools 
were  provided,  so  the  family  had  to  forage 
for  bamboo,  branches,  straw,  grass  or  what- 
ever the  land  might  yield. 

The  hut  completed,  everybody  Joined  the 
common  labor  force  to  clear  trees  and  un- 
derbrush, plow  for  the  planting  of  rice,  and 
erect  irrigation  dikes.  They  labored  from 
about  6  to  11  a.m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.m., 
seven  days  a  week — and.  in  some  settlements, 
three  hours  at  night  if  the  moon  was  out. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  segregated 
into  separate  work  parties  and  kept  apart  in 
the  fields.  Except  during  the  midday  break, 
Angka  guards  allowed  neither  rest  nor  con- 
versation. 

Ngy  Duch  convinced  Comrade  Mon  that 
his  mother  was  too  Ul  to  work.  But  he  was 
assigned  to  a  group  of  216  people  and  for  a 
month  pulled  a  plow  as  if  be  were  an  ox. 

In  the  evenings,  all  New  Villagers  were 
compelled  to  attend  ideological  lectures  and. 
frequently,  to  witness  a  Kosang,  the  Khmer 
word  for  "construction."  A  Kosang  was  a 
ritualistic  warning  to  someone  who  had  dis- 
pleased Angka  Loeu.  He  was  expected  to  con- 
fess and  repent,  and  thus  "construct"  him- 
self into  a  good  and  pure  person.  The  cere- 
mony evoked  silence  and  fear,  for  everyone 
quickly  learned  that  no  one  ever  received 
more  than  two  Kosangs. 

About  mid-June,  while  working  In  the 
field,  Ngy  stepped  on  a  sharp  piece  of  bam- 
boo which  penetrated  almost  all  the  way 
through  his  foot.  His  whole  leg  swelled,  he 
developed  a  high  fever,  and  pains  shot  up  to 
his  waist,  so  he  hobbled  to  Comrade  Mon 
and  requested  a  few  days'  respite  from  work. 
"Such  a  tiny  wound  Is  not  enough  reason  for 
staying  home,"  Conu-ade  Mon  said. 

That  night  Ngy  received  his  first  Kosang, 
as  village  committee  members  took  turns 
berating  him:  "You  must  learn  to  live  with 
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pain.  Tou  must  not  be  soft.  You  must  not  bo 
lazy,  trying  to  get  out  of  work."  There  fol- 
lowed a  litany:  Ngy  was  free;  Ngy  was  equal; 
Ngy  was  happy. 

Humbly,  Nby  admitted  he  had  been  a  lazy 
malingerer.  He  pledged  to  work  honorably 
for  Angka  Loeu. 
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HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  thoughts  of 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas. 

Calvin  Rolark  of  Overland  Park, 
Kans.,  is  the  State  winner  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest.  In  his  essay  he 
tells  us  what  it  means  to  him  to  be  an 
American  citizen — a  free  person  in  a 
free  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try rests  in  the  hands  of  young  people 
like  Cal  Rolark,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  he  and  so  many  others  like  him  take 
their  American  citizenship  so  seriously. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  you: 

The  1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program  Kansas  Winner, 
Calvin  William  Rolark,  II 

"They  carried  the  news  from  Washington 
that  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  had  come.  John 
Wilkes  Booth  shot  him  dead,  shot  him  with 
a  pistol  gun  in  the  head.  The  slaves  are  free 
and  the  war  is  won,  but  the  true  fight  for 
freedom  has  only  Just  begun.  There  are  still 
slaves,  the  hungry,  the  poor,  men  who  are 
not  free  to  speak.  Freedom's  a  thing  that  has 
no  ending,  it  needs  to  be  cared  for,  it  needs 
defending.  It's  going  to  be  a  great  long  Job 
for  many  hands  carrying  freedom  across  our 
land.  A  lonesome  train  on  a  lonesome  track, 
seven  coaches  painted  black.  A  slow  train,  a 
quiet  train,  carrying  Lincoln  home  again, 
you  could  hear  that  whistle  for  miles  around 
crying.  'Freedom,  Freedom'." 

So  says  MalUard  Lampell  and  Earl  Robin- 
son, in  their  poem,  "The  Lonesome  Train." 
In  my  eyes,  those  seven  coaches  painted 
black  represent  seven  of  the  strongest  ideals 
of  freedom  that  Mr.  Lincoln  represented.  The 
first  coach  is  Freedom  of  the  press,  the  sec- 
ond— Freedom  of  religion,  third — Freedom 
to  assemble  peaceably,  fourth — Freedom  of 
speech.  And  the  fifth,  the  one  of  the  stronger 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  strong  ideals,  and  that  is  to 
make  of  ourselves  what  we  want.  Freedom 
to  choose  where  we  live,  where  we  work,  what 
life-style  is  best  for  us.  Freedom  to  say  this 
I  win  be.  I  have  the  freedom  to  Join  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  have  the  freedom  of  Joining 
the  Armed  Forces,  freedom  of  being  a  farmer, 
humanitarian,  lawyer,  surgeon.  I  have  the 
right,  the  inalienable  freedom  to  make  of 
myself  what  I  will.  The  6th  coach  is  one  that 
puts  our  freedom  on  a  wider  scale  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  choice.  Freedom  to  choose  anything 
we  want.  Anything!  And  what  other  grsup  of 
people  in  the  world,  have  the  choices  that 
we  do.  We  have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  highest  level  of  education,  our  musi- 
cal, theatrical,  and  political  cultures  are  un- 
beatable. We  are  Indeed  blessed  ta  be  living 
in  a  country  with  so  many  choices,  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  those  which  please  us 
most.  The  final  coach  is  probably  the  most 
important  coach  of  all.  Freedom  to  respect 
our  country.  Freedom  to  show  respect  for  our 


country.  Freedom  to  sing  our  national  an- 
them with  the  same  boldness  of  which  it  was 
written.  Freedom  to  say  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance with  the  reverence,  the  fortitude,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  was  created.  The  free- 
dom to  speak  out  and  say,  I'm  so  proud  to  b« 
called  an  American. 

These  seven  ideals  express  what  America 
means  to  me.  These  are  the  types  of  ideals — 
down  to  earth,  simple,  common  ideals  with 
which  every  American  relates  to.  Those 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  by. 

These  are  the  seven  ideals  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  home.  The  seven  ideals  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  to  you  and  me.  The  seven  Ideals  Mr. 
Lincoln  offered  as  a  basis  for  this  great 
nation  we  call  America. 

Somehow  I  never  thought  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  such  a  common  man. 
I  think  that  God  must  have  really  loved  the 
common  man,  he  made  so  many  of  them. 
They  were  his  people,  and  he  was  their  man. 
You  couldn't  quite  tell  where  the  people  left 
off  and  where  Abe  Lincoln  began.  He  was  a 
man  made  of  hopes,  a  man  made  of  fears,  he 
was  a  man  made  to  last  a  million  years.  "A 
lonesome  train  on  a  lonesome  track.  Seven 
coaches  painted  black.  A  slow  train,  a  quiet 
train,  carrying  Abe  Lincoln  home  once  again. 
Freedom" 


COMMON  SITUS  IS  BACK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret to  report  that  common  situs  is  back. 
On  March  1  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor-Management Relations  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  began 
hearings  on  H.R.  3500,  a  bill  to  legalize 
secondary  boycotts  in  the  construction 
industry. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
common  situs  picketing  legislation  has 
been  kicking  around  Congress  for  years. 
In  the  previous  Congress  the  bill  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  before  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Ford. 

Common  situs  was  a  bad  idea  then  and 
it  is  still  a  bad  idea  today.  We  should  not 
exempt  the  building  trades  from  the  le- 
gal prohibitions  on  secondary  boycotts. 

Following  is  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 22  edition  of  the  Washington  Star: 
Son  op  "Common  Srrrs" 

The  "common  situs  picketing  "  bill  is  back, 
more  vigorous  than  ever  but  no  more  attrac- 
tive. 

The  bill.  Introduced  the  other  day  by 
House  Labor-Management  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Prank  Thompson  Jr..  would  allow 
workers  to  picket  an  entire  construction  site 
even  if  their  dispute  were  with  only  one  sub- 
contractor. An  entire  project  cotUd  be  shut 
down  by  a  few  pickets. 

The  legislation  is  one  of  organized  labor's 
goals  in  the  95th  Congress.  The  ban  on  com- 
mon site  picketing  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
unions'  side  since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
a  quarter  century  ago  that  such  picketing 
violates  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  prohibition 
against  secondary  boycotts. 

Legislation  allowing  common  site  picket- 
ing nearly  became  law  last  year.  It  was  passed 
by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  sponsors 
thought  they  had  a  deal  with  President  Ford 
to  sign  it  in  return  for  passage  of  another 
bill  the  administration  wanted.  But  Presi- 
dent Ford  thought  better  of  it  and  vetoed 
the  measure. 
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HON.  JOHN  H. 

OF  PENNSYLVAljlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  March  b,  1977 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaket.  I  have  just 
yesterday  introduced  HR  4340  the 
^^Ployee  Benefit  Administration  Act  of 

This  bill  is  designed  fc )  remedy  the 
single  greatest  problem  tl  at  has  arisen 
under  the  Employee  Retiniment  Income 
Security  Act  of   1974— th?  problem  of 
multiagency  administraticn  of  ERISA 
Presently,  the  administ-ation  of  the 
law  Is  shared  by  the  Depaitment  of  La- 
bor, Internal  Revenue  Sen  ice,  and  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Coraoration  The 
division  of  administrative  iuties  among 
these  three  agencies  frequently  is  un- 
clear and  confusing.  The  r(  suit  has  been 
delay,   excessive   paperwon.    confusion 
and  inefficiency  in  the  adm  inistration  of 
ERISA.  As  sponsors  of  ERI 3A,  we  hoped 
in  1974  that  the  administi  ative  frame- 
work set  up  in  the  law  woul<  prove  work- 
able. Today's  bill  reflects  our  recognition 
that  those  hopes  have  been  unrealized. 

To  remedy  this  important  problem   I 
am  proposing  the  consoli(  ation 
ERISA  agency  functions  i  ito  a 
Employee  Benefit  Adminis  ;ration    This 
admmistration  would  be  huaded  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  ' 
a  third  member  appointed 
dent.  Its  chairperson,  and 
in  the  executive  branch,  w 
mined  by  the  President. 

I  have  informed  the  Pres  dent  of  this 
proposal,  and  have  discussel  it  with  the 
appropriate  officials  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  today  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  in  tijs  effort  to 
make  ERISA  work  better  b; '  making  its 
administration  more  responsive  and 
more  efficient. 

I  would  point  out  that  H.  i.  4340  does 
not  contain  any  amendmen  b  to  ERISA 
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outside  the  administration  area.  Al- 
though I  have  frequently  expressed  the 
new  that  amendments  are  needed  in 
other  parts  of  ERISA,  those  matters  are 
more  appropriately  dealt  with  in  a  sep- 
arate bill,  wholly  distinct  from  this 
agency  consolidation  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  House  com- 
mittees with  an  Interest  in  pension  mat- 
ters are  not  changed.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  still  have  sole 
legislative  authority  to  amend  title  II  the 
tax  title,  of  ERISA.  Similarly,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  would 
retain  sole  legislative  authority  to  amend 
titles  I  and  IV,  the  labor  titles,  of  ERISA. 
By  joining  in  this  Important  ERISA 
administration    reform,    I    believe    the 
House  can  achieve  additional  meaning- 
ful pension  reform  as  well  as  a  more  effi- 
cient and  responsive  bureaucracy. 

A  section -by -section  summary  of  HR 
4340  follows:  J'    ixi«. 

H.R.  4340 
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f erred  to  the  Administration.  The  Adminis- 
tration would  appoint  and  employ  its  own 
attorneys  and  actuaries.  The  Board  could 
organize  the  Administration  in  any  manner 
it  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate.  Regard- 
ing plan  qualification.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  Administration  would  continue  a 
system  of  administrative  review  and  appeals 
procedures  similar  to  that  which  is  pres- 
ently  found  within  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 
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pimposEs 
The  "Employee  Benefit  Administration  Act 
of  1977"  amends  Title  III  of  the  Employee 
Retirement    Income    Security    Act    of    1974 
(ERISA)    to   Increase   the   efficiency  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  government  relat- 
ing to  employee  welfare  and  pension  benefit 
plans  in  order  to  further  promote  the  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  pension  and  welfare 
benefit  plans  and  to  carry  out  more  effec- 
tively the  express  purposes  of  ERISA. 
Specifically,  the  Act  would: 
(1)    facilitate   the   development  of  a  ra- 
tional   and    coordinated    regulatory   system 
without  adversely  affecting  the  Interests  of 
the  existing  departments  or  agencies; 

f2)  eliminate  needless  expense,  duplica- 
tion, delay,  and  red  tape,  by  placing  one 
agency  in  charge  of  qualifying  plans  and  en- 
forcing ERISA; 

(3)  eliminate  needless  confusion  and  pa- 
perwork burdens  by  providing  for  one  an- 
nual report  to  be  submitted  to  one  Federal 
agency. 

SXTBrnXE    A— EMPLOYEE    BENEPTT    ADMlmSTRA- 
TIOW 

Section  3001.  This  section  establishes  an 
Employee  Benefit  Administration,  (the  "Ad- 
ministration"), not  later  than  one  year  after 
date  of  enactment.  The  Administration  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  could  be 
placed  within  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  government.  At  the  head  of  the 
Administration  Is  a  Board  of  Directors  which 
consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Treasury,  and  one  other  per- 
son appointed  by  the  President.  The  Chair- 
person of  the  Board  of  Directors  Is  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President.  The  Board  is  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  is  to  serve  as 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  operations  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  would  continue  In 
the  same  manner  as  under  present  law  with 
minor  exception.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  PBGC  would  be  the  same  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Admin- 
istration with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  contin- 
uing as  Chairman  of  the  PBGC  Board.  The 
PBGC  reporting  requirements  would  be  con- 
solidated with  the  anntial  report  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Administration.  The  PBGC 
would  retain  its  present  corporate  Identity 
and  staff.  ' 

ADMINISTRATIVB   PROVISIONS 

Section  3002.  The  Board  of  Directors  (and 
not  the  head  of  the  Department  under  which 
the  Administration  is  placed)  would  pre- 
scribe policies,  standards,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations  to   carry   out   the   functions   trans- 


TRANSFERS    AND    CONSOLIDATION 

Section  3003.  Generally,  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  ERISA  are  transferred 
to  the  Adminlstatlon.  The  President  may 
but  is  not  required  to,  transfer  the  functions 
of  other  departments  and  agencies  relating 
to  employee  benefit  plans  to  the  Administra- 
tion. 

The  functions  relating  to  the  qualification 
and  disqualification  of  plans  under  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Administration  while  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  taxability  of  distributions  from 
qualified  plans  would  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Cer- 
tain functions  now  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  for  example  functions  relating 
to  individual  retirement  accounts  and  403 
(b)  annuities,  would  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Administration,  If  such  functions  were 
found  to  be  necessary  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  not  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  a  max- 
imum feasible  consolidation  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Such  officers  and  employees  would  be 
^ansf erred  to  the  Administration  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  ad- 
ministration of  the  functions  so  transferred 
In  order  that  the  present  level  of  effort  and 
expertise  not  be  diminished,  the  President  is 
given  the  flexibility  to  transfer  such  officers 
and  employees  in  the  national  and  field  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (Including  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Board  are  granted  the  author- 
ity needed  to  accomplish  the  reorganization 
without  causing  disruption  to  the  present 
level  of  effort  or  to  employees'  careers. 

While  the  Board  would  be  established 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  functions  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Administration  over  a  period  which  may  ex- 
ceed one  year,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
maximum  feasible  consolidation  and  avoid 
untoward  side  effects.  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary expense  and  duplication,  the  Board 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  existing  departments 
or  agencies. 

The  Administration  Is  to  provide  for  the 
maximum  consolidation  of  all  reports  re- 
specting employee  benefit  plans.  This  provi- 
sion would  consolidate  into  one  annual  re- 
port the  numerous  filing  requirements  that 
plan  administrators  now  find  so  burdensome. 

COORDINATION    BETWEEN   AGENCIES 

Section  3004.  Under  this  provision  all  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  issuing 
regulations  which  may  affect  employee  bene- 
fit plans  are  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Administration  with  a  view  to  avoiding  du- 
plication and  inconsistency.  The  Administra- 
tion would  make  arrangements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  enable  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  continue  to  make  deter- 
minations as  to  whether  contributions  actu- 
ally made  to  plans  are  within  the  required 
ranee.  The  Administration  would  enforce 
the  minimum  funding  standards  while  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  enforce  the 
maximum  deductible  limitations.  The  Ad- 
ministration would  be  responsible  for  writ- 
ing the  regulations  and  enforcing  tlie  fund- 


ing standards  under  both  Title  I  and  Title  n 
of  ERISA. 

The  Administration  would  be  responsible 
for  making  the  determination  whether  a 
plan  qualifies  Initially  or  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  the  IRS  may  request  that  the 
Administration  make  such  a  determination 
for  particular  plans.  The  enforcement  func- 
tions under  both  Title  I  and  Title  n  of 
ERISA  would  be  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istration. As  a  result  of  the  enforcement 
remedies  under  Title  XL,  e.g.  plan  disqualifi- 
cation, excise  taxes,  and  other  penalties, 
would  be  exercised  in  a  coordinated  fashion 
with  the  other  civil  remedies  imder  Title  I 
of  ERISA.  The  conflicting  and  duplicative 
enforcement  activities  under  present  law 
would  be  eliminated. 

CERTAIN   PROCEDtTRES 

Section  3005.  This  Act  does  not  provide  for 
amendment  to  substantive  provisions  of 
ERISA  outside  of  the  administrative  and  co- 
ordination area.  This  section  merely  retains 
the  provisions  under  present  law  found  in 
ERISA  section  3001. 

TRANSITIONAL    AND    SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Section  3006.  After  the  employee  benefit 
plan  functions  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Administration,  all  orders,  rules,  regulations, 
etc.,  previously  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  IRS  would  continue  in  effect. 
The  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Administra- 
tion would  not  affect  any  investigation,  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  that  had  com- 
menced prior  to  the  transfer  of  such  func- 
tions. The  Administration  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Department  of  Labor  or  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  as  the  case  may  be. 

INCIDENTAL   TRANSFERS 

Section  3007.  Under  this  provision  existing 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
etc.,  would  be  made  available  to  the  Admin- 
istration. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

The  existing  Advisory  Council  on  Em- 
ployee Welfare  and  Benefit  Plans  would  be 
transferred  to  advise  the  Administration.  As 
the  terms  of  existing  members  expire,  the 
President  would  appoint  new  members  to 
the  Council. 

The  Joint  Board  for  the  Enrollment  of 
Actuaries  would  become  the  Board  for  the 
Enrollment  of  Actuaries. 


TAX  CREDIT  BILL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
tax  credits  for  educational  expenses  in- 
curred at  a  level  beyond  the  12th  grade 
for  academic  or  vocational  and  technical 
studies. 

With  the  increasingly  complex  nature 
of  American  society  and  the  industrial 
base  which  supports  that  society,  the  jobs 
and  the  people  to  fill  those  jobs  demand 
an  equally  higher  level  of  competence 
and  training  in  academic,  technical,  or 
vocational  skills.  No  longer  can  we  hold 
up  the  example  of  outstanding  leaders 
like  Abraham  Lincoln  and  recall  the  in- 
cidents of  his  studying  before  the  fire- 
place or  learning  the  law  by  undertaking 
a  form  of  apprenticeship.  In  matter  of 
fact,  unless  we  develop  the  necessary 
skills  through  higher  education  to  deal 
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with  the  complex  problems  and  tech- 
nological developments  of  American  so- 
ciety— like  the  need  for  a  solution  to  our 
energy  problems— it  may  well  be  that 
future  generations  will  have  to  study  by 
the  light  of  a  fireplace. 

The  Federal  tax  structure  recognizes 
the  need  to  encourage  capital  investment 
by  authorizing  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  business  to  acquire  machinery. 

What  we  need  to  recognize  in  addition 
is  a  program  that  has  as  its  goal  "an  in- 
vestment tax  credit"  for  people  to  run 
those  machines.  My  bill  is  the  first  step 
toward  filling  that  need. 

Average  costs  of  sending  young  men 
and  women  to  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  risen  from  $1,782  in  1971 
to  $2,782  in  1976.  Private  college  and  uni- 
versity costs  have  increased  from  $2,973 
to  $4,568  a  year  in  1977.  And  the  costs  of 
vocational  education  at  technical  schools 
has  risen  130  percent  from  1970  to  1976. 

Up  until  now  the  focus  of  Federal  in- 
terest in  higher  education  has  been  di- 
rected at  those  who,  without  Federal  as- 
sLstance,  would  be  financially  imable  to 
attend  college.  That  is  a  wise  philosophy 
in  our  classl&ss,  egalitarian  society.  The 
result,  however  well  intentioned,  is  to 
increase  the  burden  of  the  middle  income 
group,  making  it  more  difficult  for  that 
group  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
And  yet  those  families  go  to  work  every 
day,  pay  the  largest  share  of  taxes  and 
by  and  large  expect  very  little  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  way  of  serv- 
ices or  programs. 

Not  all  children  from  the  middle  in- 
come range  chose  to  go  to  academic  in- 
stitutions. Many  prefer  vocational  or 
technical  schools  to  acquire  the  skills 
that  the  machines  and  devices  of  20th 
century  America's  industrial  research 
and  development  make  mandatory.  For 
example,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  to  be 
a  keypunch  operator  on  a  computer  in 
order  to  enter  the  job  market  with 
marketable  skills,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
been  educated  in  the  theory  and  manip- 
ulation of  computer  technology— the  so- 
called  soft  ware  side  of  computer  tech- 
nology. 

The  examples  in  each  sphere,  academic 
or  technological  wiU  be  readily  apparent 
to  all  of  us  and  are  already  apparent  to 
those  young  men  and  women  attempting 
to  enter  the  job  market  now,  I  can  assure 
you. 

What  my  proposal  will  do  is  allow  $100 
maximum  tax  credit.  My  proposal  is  not 
the  complete  solution  to  the  financial 
problems  posed  to  these  young  people 
and  their  families,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 
It  will  help  alleviate  that  burden,  and,  in 
the  long  run,  it  will  benefit  everyone  by 
creating  larger  numbers  of  higher  wage 
earners  who  will  contribute  more  tax 
dollars  into  the  general  treasury  that  will 
support  those  programs  which  aid  others. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4459 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax  credit  for 
tuition   expenses  of  the   taxpayer  or  the 
taxpayer's    spouse    or    dependent    at    an 
institution  of  higher  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
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chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  44  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  44A.  TumoN  Paid  by  Individuals  to 
Institdtions  of  Higher 
Education. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the 
taxable  year,  an  amount  (subject  to  sub- 
section (c) )  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  during  such  taxable  year  by  such  in- 
dividual to  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  tuition  for  the  education  of 
such  Individual  or  his  spouse,  or  any  person 
with  respect  to  whom  he  is  entitled  for  the 
taxable  year  to  an  exemption  under  section 
151(e),  at  a  level  above  the  twelfth  grade. 
"(b)  Definition  of  Institution  of  Higher 
Education. — For  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'institution  of  higher  education'  means 
only  a  duly  accredited  educational  institu- 
tion— 

"(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  In 
attendance  at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on; 

"(2)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade;   and 

"(3)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  deductible  under  section  170. 

"(c)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Individual  receiving  education  must 
BE  full-time  student. — Amounts  paid  as 
tuition  for  the  education  of  any  individual 
which  (but  for  this  paragraph)  would  be 
taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if  such 
individual  is  a  student  (as  defined  in  section 
151(e)(4))  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(2)  Maximum  amount  of  tuition  expendi- 
tures TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. — Tuition  ex- 
penditures for  the  education  of  any  one  in- 
dividual for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
penditures exceed  $100. 

"(3)  Credit  not  to  cause  refund  of  tax. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit, 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come), 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  credit  for  in- 
vestment  in   certain   depreciable   property), 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs), 

"(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) , 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  credit  for  per- 
sonal exemptions),  and 

"(G)  section  44  (relating  to  credit  for 
purchase  of  new  principal  residence). 

"(d)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Un- 
used Credits. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (c)  (3)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  tuition  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceeding  the  un- 
used credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  tuition  credit  carryover  to  each  of 
the  7  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a)  for  such  year, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest 
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of  the  10  taxable  years  to  w^ilch 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  ( 
may   be  carried,  and   then 
other  9  taxable  years  to  the 
caiase  of  the  limitation  coi_„ 
graph   (2),  such  unused  creai 
added  for  a  prior  taxable  yea  r 
unused  credit  may  be  carried 

"(2)   LiMn-ATioN. — The 
used  credit  which  may  be  adied 
graph   (1)    for  any  preceding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  , 
which  the  limitation  provide  i 
(a)  (2)    for  such   taxable 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  „ 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 
"(B)  the  amounts  which 
this  subsection,  are  added  to 
lowable  for  such  taxable 
utable  to  taxable  years 
credit  year". 

(b)  (I)  The  table  of  sectlori 
part  A  is  amended  by  insertlni  ■ 
relating  to  section  44  the 
"Sec.  44A.  Tuition   paid  by 
Institutions    of 
tlon.". 
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(2)  Section  56(a)(2)    of 
latlng   to    Imposition   of   m 
amended  by  striking  out  "„^ 
of  clause  (vl),  by  strlJclng  out 
end   of  clause    (vli)    and 
thereof  ",  and",  and  by  Inserting 
(vU)  the  following  new  clause 

(viU)  and  section  44A  ( 
paid  by  Individuals  to 
education ) ;   and", 

(3)  Section  66  ('c)(l)  of 
Ing  to  tax  carryovers)  is 
ing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
(P).  by  striking  out  "exceed" 
subparagraph     (G)     and 

thereof  "and",  and  by  1 

paragraph  (G)    the  following 
graph :  ° 

"(H)  section  44A  (relating 
by  Individuals  to  institutions 
cation ) .  exceed". 

(4)  Section  6096(b)    of  sue* 
ing  to  designation  of  income  t(  u 
Presidential    Election    Campair 
amended  by  striking  out 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "44, 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments'  .„„„ 
section  of  this  Act  shall  applj 
to  taxable  years  ending  after 
enactment  of  this  Act 


spcb  Code    (re- 
tax)    is 
at  the  end 
and"  at  the 
ina  erting   in   Ueu 
after  clause 


"an< 
anc 
ma(  e 
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SENATE    CONfMITTEE    MEETINOS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  ResolutiiDn  4.  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  Pebniiry  4,  1977 
calls  for  establishment  of 
a  computerized  schedule  of  .„  „,c^,uig 
and  hearings  of  Senate  comn  littees,  sub 
committees,  joint  committees,  and  com 
mlttees  of  conference.  This  t  tie  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notif  f  the  OfHce 
of  the  Senate  DaUy  Digests -designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee— of  the  time 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,    and    any    cancqllations    or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  ofccur. 

As  an  interim  procedurej  beginning 
February  21.  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  beataes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  wlU  prepare  such  JiformaUon 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Exltensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Coi  rcRBssioNAL 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of  an 
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asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Friday 
March  4,  may  be  found  In  the  Daily 
Digest  section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows  : 

MARCH  7 
10.00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
procurement,  programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Military   Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

e-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resiune  hearings  on  8.  366.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

^  235  Rxissell  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resoiu-ces 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources 

To  consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  to  the  Budget  Committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

,,  ^  4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

ll:00a.m.  * 

Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

-  --  155  Russell  BuUdlng 

2.00  pjn.  ^ 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
•Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
public  works  projects. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Under  Secretary;  Car  in  Ann  Clauss.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Solicitor;  and  Donald 
EUsbxu-g.    of    Maryland,    and    Ernest 
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Gideon  Green,  of  New  York,  each  to  be 
,      Assistant  Secretary.  AU  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
MARCH  8 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To   resume  consideration   of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252,  and  253) . 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  rescissions  of  certain  Defen.se 
program  funding  to  hear  Defense  Sec- 
retary  Brown   and   Secretary   of   the 
Navy  Claytor.  To  be  followed  by  sub- 
committee     consideration     of     such 
budget  rescLsslons. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
on  funds  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  the  tJ.S.  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
fund.  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold   hearings  on   proposed   budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 

the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations. Public  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Defense  programs. 

357  Russell  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations  for   fiscal   year    1978   for  the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  703.  to  Improve 
the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1975. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  Its  investigation  of  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs. 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   bearings   on   bills   calling  for 
more     stringent     oU     tanker     safety 
standards  (S.  682,  568,  182.  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 

Conferees 
On  H.R.  2647,  to  Increase  ceUlngs  on  ma- 
jor  lending    programs    of    the    Small 
Business  Administration. 

H-208,  Capitol 
11:30  a.m. 

Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations   for    1977   from   of- 
ficials of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
UntU:  12:30 

318  RusseU  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  on  committee  orga- 
nization. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  bear  testi- 
mony on  funds  for  International  Nar- 
cotics Control.  Department  of  State, 
and  International  Disaster  Assistance, 
and  the  American  Schools  and  Hospi- 
tals Abroad,  AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  hear  Secre- 
tary Callfano. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30   p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers (ClvU  Division). 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agrl- 
ciUture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and 
for  the  Instdtute  for  Museum  Services. 
1114  DU'ksen  Building 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  llablUty  Insurance  on  sm^U 
businesses,  and  on  S.  527,  authorizing 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  reinsurance  for  property  lia- 
bility insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  llabUlty  Insur- 
ance on  reasonable  terms. 

6202  DOrksen  Building 
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Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    the    Marine    Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  the 
defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  units  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mUl- 
tary  construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  (i)  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
housing  program;  (2)  S.  417,  the  pro- 
posed National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act;  and  (3)  to  review  those  items  in 
the  Presidential  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1978  which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  Jurisdiction. 

6302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Agriculture  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Environmental  and  Public  Works 

TO  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 

budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  Its  Investigation  of  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  In  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs. 
Main  hearing  room.  Longworth  BuUdlng 
10:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW.  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

S-128,  Capitol 


6283 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
PubUc  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Department  of 
the    Interior    Secretary    Andrus    and 
representatives  of  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW.  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Center  for  Disease  Control. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  consideration  of  bUls  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252.  and  253) . 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  And  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget  requests   for  fiscal   year   1978 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dlrksen  BvUldlng 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-American Foundation,  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs, 
and  U.N.  Environmental  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
certain  units  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurMnent  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
_  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


6284 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurre:  it  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  bJdget  to  re 
celve  testimony  on  welf a  'e  programs 
357  Rua  sell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  AutMorlzatlon 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

sfw?,  Capitol 

10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Merchant  Marine  Subcommltti  e 

To  hold  hearings  on   bills  calling   for 

more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 

standards.  (S.  682,  568,  1(2,  715) 

6110  Dlrkiien  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Work! 
To  review  those  Items  In  the  Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  19711  which  fall 
within  Its  legislative  Juris*  llctlon  with 
a  view  to  making  recon  mendatlons 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conmittee 

4200  Dirk!  en  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

•Appropriations 
•Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  od  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects,  i  o  hear  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureai  of  Recla- 
mation. 

S4l26< 


Appropriations 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ofllce 
eral  Paperwork. 

1224 


Capitol 
General  Gov- 


proposed  budg- 
1978  for 
on  Fed- 


yeiir 


Dirks  (n  Building 


I  For«  5try 

proposed  leg- 

exten  d  the  Agrl- 

Protjectlon  Act. 

Bluldlng 

,  Transpottatlon 


<  n 


Dirks*  n  Building 


igf   on   pro- 
fiscal  year 
Establishment,  to 
procure- 


o:i 


MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
islatlon  to  amend  and  i 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
plementatlon  of  the  Marli^ 
Protection  Act. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue   closed    hearin„ 
posed  budget  estimates  for 
1978  for  the  Defense 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses 
ment  programs 

1223  Dlrkse^ 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Aff  ilrs 
To  continue  oversight  hearirgs 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking 

5302  Dirkse^' 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation 

porting  the  first  concurrent 

on  the  fiscal  year  1978  buc 

celve  testimony  on  health 

357  Russe 

Judiciary 

To    resume    hearings    on    S 
printed   amendment   No. 
providing  for  the 
dltional  dUtrlct  Judges 

2228  Dirkseii 
liARCH  14 
9:00  ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and  extend 
i  culture  and  Consumer 

I         Until:  Noon  322  Russel 


4} 


the  Im- 
Mammal 


Building 


on  the 
system. 
Building 

for  re- 
resolutlon 
budget,  to  re- 
programs. 
1  Building 


11,    and 

thereto, 

appointment  of  ad- 

Bulldlng 


Poref  try 
propped  legls- 

the  Agrl- 
Prot^ction  Act. 

Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jiu-isdlctlon. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

1224  Dlrksen  Bluldlng 

MARCH  IS 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Coimcll,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'    Administration,     American 
Battle  Monuments   Commission,   and 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterlal  Expenses. 
1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Institutes   of   Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subconunlttee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   bills  calling  for 
more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 
standards  (S.  682,  568,  182,  716). 

fillO  Dlrksen  Building 


March  5,  1977 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  CouncU. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,    and   on   proposed   budget   esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 

and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

236  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  .luthoriza- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration,   with    testimony    on   nuclear 
aspects. 

3110  Dlrksen  building 


March  S,  1977 


Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health     Administration,     and     Saint 
Elizabeth  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budegt. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To   hold    closed   hearings   on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authoriaztlon  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715) . 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Health  Resources  Administration. 
S-128,  Captlol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  of  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search,    development,     testing     and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies,  (l.e.,  telephones,  computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including  S.   929   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utUizatlon   of  coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH   22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications   Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic  communications   common   carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.).  2 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 


6285 

Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative   proposals    for   pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency,  Mapping  Agency,  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National   Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  actllvtles. 

S-407,  Capitol 
00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  bear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
estimate  for  fiscal   yeai 
National  Institute  of  Ec  ucatlon 


MARCH  23 


9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for  flical 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land 

llUDlJksen 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inqu 
tic   communications 
policies     ( i.e.     telepho 
etc.). 

235  R 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 


on     proposed 

year  1978 

Management. 

Building 

Transportation 


into  domes- 

cotnmon   carrier 

computer. 


111  e 


Dms 


ssell  Building 
Trail  sportation 


To  hold  hearings  on  bills  . 
ulatory  reform  In  the  a 
tlon  Industry,  includlnf 
S.  689. 

6110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 


I  iroposlng  reg- 

r  transporta- 

S.   292,   and 


Dir  csen  Building 


To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  -ear  1978  for 
elementary  and  second4ry  education 
programs. 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbai 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406, 
Community  Relnvestmen  t 

5302  Dlr  Esen 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
zatlons    for    fiscal    year 
Energy    Research    and 
Administration. 

SllODlrtsen 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  io 
authorisation    of    Govetment 
grams  at  least  every  flv 
posed  Sunset  Act). 
3302 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
fiscal  year  1978  authorlzaitons 
emment  intelligence  acti 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates  for  fiscal 
school    assistance     in 
fected  areas  and  emergenc  y 


anl 
be<f 


MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human 
To  resume  hearings  to  exan^ne 
tlonshlp  between  diet 
receive  testimony  on 
tlon. 
Until :  1  p.m.  457 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^. 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Smithsonian  Institution 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and  ^ 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  ^. 
ulatory  reform  in  the  aU- 


1978  for  the 
cation. 
S-128,  Capitol 


128,  Capitol 
Affairs 


the  proposed 
Act. 

Building 

4esearch   and 

authori- 
978  for  the 
Development 

Building 

Intergover^nental  Rela- 

require  re- 

pro- 

years  (pro- 


Dlrl  sen  BuUding 

Autiiorlzation 
on  proposed 
for  Qov- 
ities. 
4-407,  Capitol 


proposed  budg- 

1978  for 

Federally    af- 

school  aid. 

Capitol 


S-128, 


Needs 

the  rela- 
health,  to 
consump- 


Rus  ;ell  Building 


proi  losed  budget 
978  for  the 

Dirk  sen  Building 
Tran  sportation 


pipposing  reg- 
transports- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrsken  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  In  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  ofRclals  of 
AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing 
regulatory  reform  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry,  Including  S.  292.  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,   to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Conmiunlty  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department   of   Housing   and   Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.  telephones,  computer, 
etc.) . 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  officials 
of  American  Veterans. 
Until:  Noon 

154  Russell  Building 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
latory  reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
soiirces. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years,  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) 

3302  Dirksen  BvUlding 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HETW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical   Institute   for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the    Blind;     Gallaudet    College,    and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
8.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the   Export-Import   Bank,    and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  investment  dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resource 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil -shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To   continue    hearings   to   examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  In  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subconunlttee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in   the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292,  and 
S    689 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishments,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social   Security   Administration. 

S-128,   Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  4IP,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation of  an  International  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,   Capitol 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S    689 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Bu.slness 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs    on  funds 
for  NATO  and  cla.ssified  progr.^tri": 

8-146,  Capitol 
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APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  j 
Department  of  Housing 
velopment  and  Indepc; 
to  hear  public  wltnesse 
1318 

APRnj  19 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal 
Department  of  the 
lated    Agencies,    to   h 
nesses. 

1114 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommitt  »e 
To  resume  hearings  on  pic 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea  ■ 
Federal  Aviation 

1224 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  TJrbaki 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community 
tlon  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget  Committee  by 
5302 
Government  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examihe 
and  auditing  practices 
3302 
3:00  p  m. 

Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  Housing 
velopment,  to  hear  publ 
1318 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^. 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Department  of  the  Interior 
agencies,  to  hear  public 
1114  Di. 
Banking.  Hou.'lng.  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  , 
and  community  develop  n 
tlon  with  a  view  to  re 
recommendations 
Budget  Committee  by  Ma^- 
5302 

APRIL  21 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  O'Neal  year 
Department  of  the  Interic^r 
agencies,  to  hear  public 
1114E 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  . 
To  hold  hearings  on   prop  > 
and  community 
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HOUSE 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clodk  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwar  1  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pijayer: 

Waff  on  the  Lord:  he  of 
and  He  shall  strengthen   t): 
wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.— Psi  ,1ms 

Almighty  God,  our  Heave  ily 
who  of  Thy  great  mercy  hajt 
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ed  housing 
development  legisla- 


tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Managen-.ent 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  account- 
ing and  auditing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  am. 
Banking.  Hnuslng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   l<»78  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Urban 
Mass   Transportation   Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway   Traffic   Safety   Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with 


a  view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and    auditing    practices    and    proce- 
dures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Stibcommlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Cancellation 
MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pr.'-poeed 
legislation   recommending  changes  In 
the  Grain  Inspection  Act. 

322  Russell  Build  ng 
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gtod 


courage 
ine  heart: 
27:  10. 
Father, 
promised 


forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  those  who  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn 
unto  Thee:  have  mercy  upon  us;  pardon 
and  deliver  us  from  all  our  sins;  confirm 
and  strengthen  us  in  all  goodness;  and 
lead  us  along  the  way  of  life  and  love  to 
a  health  of  mind,  a  healing  of  body,  and 
a  harmony  of  spirit  which  will  enable 
us  to  serve  our  country  well  this  day. 


Bless  our  beloved  United  States.  Sus- 
tain our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  all 
who  are  set  over  us  that  we  may  be  wisely 
governed,  and  so  do  Thou  live  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people  that  they  may  be 
steadfast  in  promoting  truth,  steady  in 
producing  good  will,  and  secure  in  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  all. 


March  4,  1977 
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In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  Workman 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  February  23,  1977: 
H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  filing  date  of  the  1977  Joint  Economic 
Report. 

On  March  3,  1977: 
HR.  3753.  An  act  to  bring  certain  govern- 
ing International  fishery  agreements  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone 
Transition  Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  in  which  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

S.  626.  An  act  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
9355(a),  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  appointed  Mr.  Hollincs  (Appro- 
priations), Mr.  Hart  (Armed  Services), 
Mr.  Stevens  (Appropriations),  and  Mr. 
Hansen  (at-large)  to  be  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  tlie  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  section  4355(a) ,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  appointed  Mr.  Johnston 
(Appropriations),  Mr.  Leahy  (at-large), 
Mr.  Hatfield  (Appropriations) ,  and  Mr, 
Bartlett  (Armed  Services)  to  be  mem- 
bers, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  OF  DO- 
MESTIC COMMER(jrAL  AVIATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-92) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
As  a  first  step  toward  our  shared  goal 


of  a  more  efficient  less  burdensome  Fed- 
eral government,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
reduce  Federal  regulation  of  the  domestic 
commercial  airline  industry. 

One  of  my  Administration's  major 
goals  is  to  free  the  American  people  from 
the  burden  of  over-regulation.  We  must 
look,  industry  by  Industry,  at  what  effect 
regulation  has — whether  it  protects  the 
public  interest,  or  whether  it  simply 
blunts  the  healthy  forces  of  competition, 
inflates  prices,  and  discourages  business 
Innovation.  Whenever  it  seems  likely  that 
the  free  market  would  better  serve  the 
public,  we  will  eliminate  government 
regulation. 

This  will  take  time,  careful  study,  and 
extensive  participation  by  all  affected 
parties.  But  we  can  start  with  domestic 
commercial  aviation,  an  area  where  Con- 
gress has  already  led  the  way  toward  reg- 
ulation reform. 

The  statute  which  governs  this  indus- 
try has  not  been  fundamentally  changed 
since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1938.  At  that 
time,  the  aviation  industry  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Many  p>eople  believed  that,  unless 
the  government  intervened  to  set  prices 
and  control  competition,  the  industry 
would  never  develop  in  a  sensible  way. 

Since  1938,  the  industry  has  grown 
enormously.  The  regulatory  scheme  de- 
signed nearly  40  years  ago  to  protect  a 
developing  industry  is  no  longer  suited 
to  today's  mature  industry.  Regulation, 
once  designed  to  serve  the  intei-ests  of  the 
public,  now  stifles  competition.  It  has 
discouraged  new,  innovative  air  carriers 
from  offering  their  services  and  it  has  de- 
nied consumers  lower  fares  where  they 
are  possible. 

The  effect  of  such  regulation  has  been 
recently  documented.  Since  1950  the  C^vil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  received  approxi- 
mately 80  applications  to  enter  scheduled 
trunk  service  from  firms  outside  the  in- 
dustry. It  has  granted  none. 

On  February  23,  1977,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  released  a  report 
which  shows  that  regulation  of  domestic 
airlines  has  kept  air  travel  costs  up.  The 
report  concludes  that: 

— because  of  Federal  regulation,  air 
fares  are  between  22  and  52%  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

— between  1969  and  1974,  Federally 
regulated  airlines  in  the  United 
States  could  have  operated  at  lower 
costs  than  they  did,  and  travelers 
could  have  saved  $1.4  billion  and 
$1.8  billion  annually. 

— travelers'  savings  would  probably 
have  been  even  higher,  since  lower 
fares  would  encourage  greater 
travel. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  outdated  airline  regu- 
latory scheme  must  be  reformed.  During 
the  last  Congress,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  various  proposals  to 
reduce  government  regulation  and  allow 
the  airlines  to  compete. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact,  without  de- 
lay, regulatory  reform  of  domestic  com- 
mercial aviation. 

The  legislation  should  be  directed 
toward  certain  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
our  domestic  commercial  airline  indus- 


try should  be  governed  by  competitive 
market  forces,  not  the  decisions  of  a 
government  bureaucracy. 

2.  We  should  ease  the  restrictions 
which  now  prevent  entry  into  the  in- 
dustry and  Into  currently  protected 
routes,  so  that  the  new,  innovative  com- 
panies can  offer  their  services  to  the 
public.  A  financially  responsible  firm 
which  meets  applicable  safety  standards 
should  be  denied  entry  only  If  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  can  show  that  entry 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest. 

3.  Carriers  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pand their  routes,  within  limits,  without 
obtaining  approval  from  the  Board. 

4.  After  a  short,  initial  phase-in,  car- 
riers should  be  free  to  set  competitive 
prices,  with  only  such  regulation  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  predatory,  below- 
cost  pricing. 

5.  Carriers  should  be  given  more  fiexl- 
bility  to  leave  markets  without  pro- 
longed hearings  on  onerous  restrictions. 

6.  Small  communities  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  loss  of  needed  air 
service. 

It  will  take  time  to  change  from  a  sys- 
tem of  extensive  government  regulation 
to  one  emphp.sizing  the  natural  forces  of 
the  marketplace.  As  we  make  this 
change,  we  must  take  care  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  the  air  industry  and  its  employees. 

My  Administration  will  cooperate  fully 
with  Congress  throughout  the  legislative 
process  so  that  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted by  summer. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  4,  1977. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  REGENTS  TO  SMTTH- 
SONLAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42,  43,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mahon,  Texas;  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Louisiana;  and  Mr.  Cederberg,  Michigan. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  46] 

Addabbo  Burgener  Crane 

Andrews,  N.C.  Burton,  John      Dellums 

Archer  Burton,  Phillip  Derwlnskl 

Armstrong  Byron  Devlne 

Ashley  Caputo  Dicks 

Badham  Chlsholm  Dlggs 

Badlllo  Clausen,  Dlngell 

Barnard  Don  H.  Dodd 

Beard,  Tenn.  Clay  Drinan 

Bedell  Cleveland  Edwards,  Ala. 

Beilenson  Coleman  Edwards,  Okla. 

Bingham  Conte  Eilberg 

Boland  Conyers  Evans,  Colo. 

Boiling  Corman  Evans.  Ga. 

Bowen  Cornwell  Fllppo 

Breaux  Cotter  Florlo 
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Flynt 

Ford.  Mich. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oammage 

Oialmo 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Ha:i 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harsha 

HUils 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Icbord 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

K&stenmeier 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCormack 


Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Michael 

Neal 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Panetta 

Pettis 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quill  en 

Railsback 

R^uss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rise  nil  oover 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rousselot 


rollcall  289 
presence  by 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this 
Members  have  recorded  thei : 
electronic  device,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispersed 
with. 


iNCR]  ;ase 
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Ruppe 

Jcbeuer 

Jcbuize 

Jelberlin? 

Jkubttz 

Smith,  Iowa 

>pellman 

it  Germain 
1  Jtaggers 
:  (teers 
I  ttokes 
I  Itump 
Veague 

■  "hone 
"onry 

■  "rajcler 
Udall 

^  'olkmer 

1  kfalgren 

^  /axman 

1  leaver 

^  IThalen 

1  mite 

1  nison.  Bob 

^nan 

Uolff 

^  /ydler 

1  fyXle 

1  'ates 

1  oung,  Alaska 

1  oung,  Pla. 

2  eferettl 


OUT- 
HXEMPTION 
JNDER  SO- 
ASSIST- 
ANCE 


LEGISLATION   TO 

SroE        EARNINGS 
PROM  $3,000  TO  $4,800 
CLAL  SECURITY  ACT.  AND 
ANCE  TO  HEALTH  MA|NTEN. 
ORGAJflZATIONS 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  anfe  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  [louse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  e>ftend  his  re- 
marks.,^ 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speake|,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportur  ity  to  intro- 
duce two  bills  of  the  distingt  ished  Sena- 
tor from  my  State  or  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Dale  Bumpers. 

The  first  of  these  bills  will  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
from  $3,000  to  $4,800  the  ambunt  of  out- 
side earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tion from  benefits  payable  under  that 
title.  The  present  retiremen ,  test  under 
social  security  is  Inequ  table  and 
amounts  to  little  more  than  i , 
tax  on  the  Income  of  retired 
work.  The  cost  of  this  bill,  $: 
1978,  is  well  worth  the  benefit,  which  will 
help  Insure  an  adequate  inc  >me  for  the 
retired  people  of  this  country 

The  second  bill  provides  fo  p  the  recog 
nition  of  nonprofit  health  r  laintenance 
organizations  as  charitabh 
tlons  under  section  501(c)  (3  „.  „.^  „,_ 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  Passap  »  of  this  bill 
will  enable  HMO's  to  bette-  carry  out 
their  purpose?;  of  delivering 

hensive  range  of  health  care _  ,„ 

specific  populaUons  for  a  fi^ed  prepaid 

ICC* 


ENDING  THE  INTERNAtnONAL 
COFFEE   " 


AGREEMENT 


fMr.  VANIK  asked  and  wa; 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
marks.) 


50 -percent 
people  who 
.5  billion  in 


given  per- 

for  1  min- 

his  re- 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
ued escalation  of  coffee  prices  provide  the 
American  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  our  national  capacity  to  re- 
sist arbitrary  and  manipulated  pricing 
policies  which  are  providing  an  intoler- 
able drain  on  the  American  consumer. 
While  coffee  cannot  be  labeled  as  harm- 
ful to  health — it  is  certainly  harmful  to 
the  diet,  since  high  coffee  prices  divert 
consumer  expenditures  from  nutritious 
items  of  diet.  Coffee  is  a  nonessential  in- 
gredient of  no  more  nutritional  value 
than  hot  cigarette  smoke. 

Current  pricing  policies  allegedly  re- 
sulting from  frost  damage  have  multi- 
plied the  cost  to  America  of  imported 
green  coffee  from  $1.56  billion  in  1975  to 
$2.63  billion  in  1976.  The  projection  for 
1977  indicates  a  cost  of  $5  billion.  Fbr 
the  3-year  period,  1976-78,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  coffee  imports  will  total 
$6.5  billion.  To  those  who  produce  and 
have  coffee  to  sell — the  frost  becomes  a 
divine  blessing  of  windfall  profits. 

It  is  time  for  American  consiuners  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  fight  back, 
to  demonstrate  that  our  addiction  to  cof- 
fee can  be  curbed.  It  is  time  to  let  the 
coffee  supplies  pile  up  in  supermarkets 
while  we  convert  the  coffee  break  into  a 
break  of  our  affection  and  dependence 
on  coffee. 

Several  years  ago,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous surge  In  sugar  prices  because  of 
a  so-called  world  shortage.  The  price 
soared  to  almost  60  cents  per  pound,  and 
there  was  widespread  rejoicing  among 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  producers. 
The  word  was  that  our  sweet  ttiste  would 
be  more  expensive.  The  American  con- 
sumer responded  with  boycotts,  a  shift 
to  alternative  sweeteners,  and  curtailed 
consumption.  The  shift  to  alternative 
sweeteners  and  the  permanently  reduced 
demands  of  the  American  people  have  re- 
sulted in  a  lasting  termination  of  Amer- 
ica's love  affair  with  sugar.  In  fact,  sugar 
price  manipulators  did  us  a  favor.  The 
American  people  were  compelled  to  real- 
ize that  they  could  live  better  with  less 
sugar.  Today  the  American  sugar  in- 
dustry, with  sugar  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
is  crying  for  salvation  and  rescue  through 
import  quotas.  We  must  remind  our  sugar 
producers  that  through  the  recent  era 
of  high-riding  prices  they  took  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  $6.8  billion.  The  sugar 
industry,  which  asked  for  free  market 
conditions  and  bonanza  profits  in  1975, 
is  now  asking  for  Government  interven- 
tion. 

Coffee  is  headed  down  the  same  reck- 
less course.  Today's  bonanza  is  certain 
to  become  tomorrow's  distress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no 
viable  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
retam  its  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  It  has  entirely 
failed  to  serve  any  purpose  that  is  use- 
ful to  the  American  people.  It  is  a  one- 
sided arrangement  designed  to  provide 
a  controlled  production  and  a  floor  on 
coffee  prices. 

I  have  today  recommended  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  withdraw  America  from 
participation  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  CENTER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  359  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Res.  359 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  House  re- 
solve Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R.  2846)  to 
amend  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to 
authorize  funds  for  certain  repairs  and 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
2846,  It  shall  be  In  order  in  the  House  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  621 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  said  Senate  bUl  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained 
In  H.R.  2846  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  359 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
(HJl.  2846)  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  certain  repairs  and  other  purposes. 

This  is  a  1-hour  open  rule.  It  waives  a 
point  of  order,  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  It  provides, 
after  final  passage,  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  insert  the  text  of  the  House  bill 
as  agreed  to  under  the  number  of  a  simi- 
lar bill  (S.  521)  previously  agreed  to  in 
the  other  body  and  now  held  at  the 
Speaker's  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  402(a)  is  intended 
to  protect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cc»n- 
mittee  on  the  Budget  by  requiring  all  au- 
thorization bills  to  be  reported  within  a 
timetable  that  insures  all  funding  is  re- 
viewed in  conjunction  with  the  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  the  budget.  In  the 
case  of  the  present  bill,  secticm  402(a) 
would  have  required  the  bill  to  have  been 
reported  by  May  15.  1976. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  violation  in  this 
case  is  purely  technical.  Similar  legis- 
lation was  reported  within  the  budget 
timetable  in  the  last  Congress  and  agreed 
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to  in  both  Houses.  Enactment  was  pre- 
vented, however,  by  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment whDe  the  measure  was  stiU  in 
conference. 

Recognizing  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  had  the  opportunity  for  re- 
view that  section  402(a)  was  intended 
to  safeguard  and  noting  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee 
filed  a  letter  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  stating  in  part: 

I  have  no  objections  to  a  waiver  of  the 
provision  to  allow  consideration  of  H.R.  2846. 
The  bill  appears  to  address  itself  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  and,  since  similar  legislation 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  appears  to  have  compiled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  section  402(a)  require- 
ment. 

The  provision  making  in  order  a  mo- 
tion to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bill  (S.  521),  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2846  as  passed  by 
the  House  presents  no  points  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  routine  motion,  often  han- 
dled by  imanimous  consent,  necessary  to 
facilitate  sending  a  measure  to  confer- 
ence. 

While  the  rule  is  not  controversial,  I 
am  aware  of  grave  concern  about  the  Is- 
sue addressed  by  the  bill. 

This  bill  presents  to  the  House  a  neces- 
sary, but  unsatisfactory,  resolution  of  a 
legacy  of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and 
incompetence  which  the  architect,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  must  all  share.  What  we  have, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  Federal  building — the 
national  center  for  performing  arts  and 
the  living  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent— whose  roof  does  not  keep  out 
water. 

It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  smy  Member 
should  be  happy  voting  for  but  it  is 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  pass  legislation  with  re- 
gret. The  need  for  prompt  action  is  clear 
from  the  legislative  history.  The  cost, 
when  this  matter  was  presented  last 
year,  was  $3.3  million.  Today  the  cost  is 
43  percent  higher.  If  the  question  is 
postponed,  the  price  tag  will  be  higher 
yet  next  year  because  of  continuing  wa- 
ter damage  to  the  building  itself  and  to 
a  number  of  valuable — and,  in  some 
cases,  irreplaceable — objects  of  art. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  filing  suit 
against  the  architect.  Hopefully  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  funds  authorized 
will  eventually  be  recovered  in  court. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MmETA),  has  Inherited  a 
situation  that  literally  predates  his  elec- 
tion to  the  House.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts,  in  this  bill,  to  establish 
new  and  stronger  controls  over  these  ex- 
penditures. 

But  I  would  also  wish,  as  part  of  the 
record  on  this  bill,  to  urge  the  committee 
to  act  on  permanent  legislation  that  will 
bar  contractors  and/or  architects,  in 
similar  future  cases  of  this  nature,  from 
bidding  on  any  further  Federal  con- 
tracts. 


Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  expressed  the 
misgivings  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share,  I  think  I  have  made  the  case  for 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  359  is 
a  1-hour  open  rule  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2846,  the  so-called 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  amend- 
ments. The  only  departures  in  this  rule 
from  an  ordinary  open  rule  are  a  waiver 
of  the  budget  act  and  a  provision  to  take 
the  Senate-passed  counterpart  (S.  521) 
from  the  Speaker's  table,  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  waiver  in  this 
resolution  is  necessary  because  this  bill 
would  violate  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  provides  that  bills  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  must  be  re- 
ported from  committee  by  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year.  Since  H.R.  2846  does  contain  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  1977,  this  waiver 
is  needed.  Our  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  (Mr. 
GiAiMo) ,  in  which  he  states,  and  I  quote: 

Due  to  time  pressures  resulting  from  con- 
sideration of  the  Third  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  for  FY  1977,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  been  unable  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  to  support  a 
waiver  of  the  section  402(a)  requirement. 
However,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I 
have  no  objections  to  a  waiver  of  the  pro- 
vision to  allow  consideration  of  HJl.  2846. 

He  goes  on  to  write,  and  again  I  quote: 
The  bill  appears  to  address  Itself  to  an 
emergency  situation  and,  since  similar  legis- 
lation was  passed  by  both  Houses  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  appears  to  have  complied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  section  402(a)  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2846  authorizes  $4.7 
million  for  the  repair  of  leaks,  and  re- 
sulting damage  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  By  way 
of  background,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress,  $3.3  million  was  requested  to 
correct  these  leaks.  Both  Houses  passed 
legislation  authorizing  that  amount,  but 
time  ran  out  before  the  two  Houses  could 
resolve  their  differences.  In  the  mean- 
time, additional  damage  has  occurred, 
and,  coupled  with  inflation  in  costs,  the 
request  has  necessarily  been  revised  up- 
ward by  $1.4  million.  I  think  Members 
can  conclude  from  this  that  it  truly  is  an 
emergency  situation  and  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  it  will  cost  both  in  damage 
and  funds. 

I  questioned  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Mineta)  in  the 
Rules  Committee  as  to  whether  any  suits 
had  been  brought  against  the  contractor 
on  this.  He  responded  that  suits  are  still 
pending  and  assured  me  that  enactment 
of  this  authorization  would  in  no  way 
prejudice  those  suits. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works  reported  this  bill 
on  a  voice  vote,  there  are  no  minority 
views,  and  the  Rules  Committee  likewise 
reported  this  rule  on  a  voice  vote.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

I  should  also  note  that  there  is  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know"  of  no  objections 
on  this  side  on  the  committee  to  the 
granting  of  this  1-hour  rule,  and  I  would 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook) . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  the  outset  it  is 
probably  appropriate  to  say  that  the  only 
thing  that  does  not  hold  water  here  is  the 
argument  being  made,  not  the  roof. 

First  of  all,  Kennedy  Center  is  referred 
to  as  a  Federal  building.  I  sat  on  the  floor 
when  it  was  solemnly  promised  this 
would  not  be  a  Federal  building,  that  tax- 
payers' funds  would  not  be  used,  and  yet 
what  are  we  doing  today?  Just  2  days  ago 
the  Speaker  stood  in  the  well  and  said 
that  one  of  the  issues  in  this  body  is 
credibility.  The  issue  today  is  credibility, 
whether  or  not  the  American  people  are 
to  believe  us  when  we  say  we  will  not  use 
taxpayers'  funds  for  the  construction  of 
any  memorial,  stadium,  or  building  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Secondly,  today  I  found  on  my  desk  a 
newspaper.  The  banner  headline  refers 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 
The  heading  on  the  paper  says,  "Mr. 
Giaimo  Wants  to  Make  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee work." 

Here  we  are  the  very  next  day  after 
the  conference  report  on  the  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  that  very  Budget 
Committee.  Their  promise  was  to  bring 
spending  under  control.  It  was  to  bring 
a  more  orderly  way  to  do  things  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  point  the  finger 
to  the  administration,  whether  it  is  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans.  We  say 
they  are  not  organized,  they  do  not  add 
up  the  total  on  their  various  spending 
proposals,  so  we  needed  a  budget  process 
to  know  precisely  what  we  are  doing  and 
to  know  precisely  where  we  are  going 
in  the  spending  field. 

I  do  resent  the  complete  abandonment 
of  the  promise  that  was  made  on  this 
fioor  that  this  building  would  not  be  the 
subject  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  issue  is 
credibility.  I,  for  one,  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr. 
Ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
quorum  is  not  present 
point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  w 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas 
not  voting  118,  as  follows: 


,  I  ob- 

that  a 

make  the 

guprum  is  not 


a  quorum  is 
11  notify  ab- 


e  ectronic  de- 
292,  nays  22, 


[Roll  No.  46] 
YEAS — 292 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aispln 

AuColn 

Bafalls 

Baldus 

Baucus 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Bi-vggl 

Bianchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

BrlnUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

B.i.'llson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

CPderberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Cornell 

Coughlin 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Erkhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Eriel 


Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fors>the 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gllckman 
Oradlson 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Harnmer- 
sirhmldt 
Hf.'^r.aford 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Ka5ten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Keys 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Le  Fante 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
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\  IcKlnney 

1  lahon 

1  fann 

]  [arkey 

] larks 

1  [arlenee 

I  [arriott 

I  [artin 

1  fathis 

I  [attox 

I  lazzoU 

I  leyner 

I  [Ikulski 

B  [Ikva 

I  [Uford 

J  [lller.  Ohio 

I  [Ineta 

S  [inish 

»  [itchell,  N.Y. 

J  [oakley 

» [ofTett 

^  :oUohan 

A  iontgomery 

^  loore 

^  oorhead.  Pa. 

^  OSS 

^  :urphy,  HI. 

k  urphy,  Pa. 

K  urtha 

A  yers,  Gary 

^  yers,  Ind. 

N  atcher 

^eal 

M  Bdzi 

^  ichols 

K  31  an 

C  Brlen 

C  berstar 

C  bey 

c  ttlnger 

Pitten 

P  itterson 

P  ittlson 

P  >ase 

P  spper 

P  trklns 

P  ckle 

Pke 

P  )age 

P  essler 

P  eyer 

Pice 

Qaie 

B  than 

R  mgel 

B  Ji^uia 

R  naldo 

R  )berts 

R  >binson 

B  >ncallo 

R  >oney 

R)se 

R  )senthal 

R  >stenkowski 

R  )ybal 

B  jnnels 

R  ippe 

R  isso 

B  ran 

S(  ntini 

Si  rasln 

Si  wver 

S(  heuer 

Si  hroeder 

S(  belius 

S(  iberling 

Sharp 

SI  lipiey 

SI  luster 

SI  nnon 

SUk 

SI  elton 

SUck 

Si  lith,  Nebr. 

S< larz 


Spellman 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 


Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Doman 
Gore 
Holt 


Tucker 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

NAYS— 22 

Hubbard 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Lott 

McDonald 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Rudd 

NOT  VOTING— 118 


Whltten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Younf;,  Mo. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Satterfield 

Snyder 

Symms 

Taylor 

Walker 


Addabbo 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Badham 
Badlllo 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Coleman 
Conte 
Corman 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Crane 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ellberg 
Evans.  Ga. 
Fllppo 
Florlo 
Flynt 


Ford,  Mich. 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Gammage 

Giaimo 

Goidwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Hall 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Jordan 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers.  Michael 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Panetta 

Pettis 

Prltchard 


Pursell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlsenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Schulze 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stump 

Teague 

Thone 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young,  Pla. 

Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Ml-.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Steers. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Prltch- 
ard. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Nowak  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  V^ylle. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  HlUis. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mi-. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Mottl  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Byron  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Dlngell  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Roe  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Rodlno  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Rogers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Slkes  with  Mr.  White. 

St  Germain  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Staggers  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Udall  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Bedell  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Bellenson  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Clay  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Cotter  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Fllppo  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Bingham  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Corman  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Weaver  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Bowen  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Ichord  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Cornwell  with  Mr.  Magulre. 

Jenrette  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 

Jordan  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Richmond  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Reuss  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Gammage  with  Mr.  Goidwater. 

Puqua  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Harkln  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Hall  with  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers. 

Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Holland. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2846)  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize 
fimds  for  certain  repairs  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2846,  with  Mr. 
Sharp  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mineta) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  new  York  (Mr. 
Walsh)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2846,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  provides  an  urgently 
needed  $4.7  million  for  remedying  severe 
water  leak  conditions  which  exist 
throughout  the  Kennedy  Center  Build- 
ing. In  connection  with  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds,  the  bill  requires  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  appoint  a  comp- 
troller as  disbursing  officer  and  the 
comptroller  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  an  annual  basis.  Lastly,  the  legisla- 
tion stipulates  that  the  funds  authorized 
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hereunder  shall  be  expended  by  contract 
only  after  advertising  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  property  or  services  to 
be  provided  by  such  contract. 

Since  late  1971  when  the  Kennedy 
Center  building  was  substantially  com- 
pleted and  operations  began,  increasing 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  with 
water  leaking  through  the  roof,  the  ter- 
races and  the  East  Plaza  Drive  in  front 
of  the  structure  apparently  due  to  defi- 
ciencies in  the  original  design.  Substan- 
tial damage  has  occurred  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  in  excess  of  150  visible  and  serious 
water  leaks  throughout  the  Kennedy 
Center  building.  As  these  leaks  continue, 
deterioration  to  the  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture increases,  resulting  in,  among  other 
things,  increased  maintenance  costs. 
Since  Congress  was  unable  to  complete 
action  on  this  legislation  and  provide  for 
an  appropriation  of  funds  late  in  the  94th 
session,  the  serious  leaks  continue,  dam- 
age is  accelerating  and  work  has  been 
delayed.  The  combination  of  this  delay 
and  the  severe  and  unusual  weather 
conditions  today  now  make  a  swift  solu- 
tion to  this  serious  and  urgent  problem 
even  more  necessary. 

There  are  two  urgent  rea.sons  why  the 
necessary  repairs  must  not  be  delayed. 
The  damage  resulting  from  the  leaks 
poses  increasing  danger  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  who  use  the  Center.  As  you 
know,  the  Kennedy  Center  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  sole  national  memorial  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  a  performing  arts 
facility.  Currently  the  Center  is  the  third 
highest  visitation  point  in  Washington, 
an  estimated  5'/2  million  tourists  visited 
the  Center  in  1976,  and  this  figure  is 
exclusive  of  the  approximate  1  >  2  million 
theatergoers  who  attend  performing  art 
functions  in  the  evening.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  keep  the  memorial  and  cultural 
center  available  to  the  public,  these  funds 
must  Immediately  be  made  available  for 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  the  Center. 
If  these  leaks  are  permitted  to  continue, 
the  result  will  be  permanent  damage  to 
the  building  and  necessitate  closing  down 
portions  of  the  building  to  the  public  due 
to  danger  from  falling  plaster  and  pos- 
sible collapse  of  parts  of  the  terrace. 

Second,  the  continued  leaks  threaten 
irreversible  damage  to  gifts  of  foreign 
countries,  some  nearly  irreplaceable.  As 
an  example,  mirrors  in  the  grand  foyer 
are  tarnishing;  marble  in  the  Hall  of 
States  is  discoloring;  the  stems  of  the 
crystal  chandeliers  in  the  grand  foyer 
are  corroding;  serious  cracks  have  ap- 
peared in  the  ceiling  of  the  concert  hall 
and  a  6-by-8-foot  section  of  the  grand 
foyer  ceDing  recently  had  to  be  removed 
because  of  damage  to  the  base  as  well  as 
the  acoustic  plaster. 

The  estimated  costs  of  repair  and  re- 
construction are  $4,527,300  plus  a  con- 
tingency of  $172,000  bringing  the  total 
to  $4.7  million.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Mr.  Roger 
Stevens,  gave  assurances  to  the  com- 
mittee that  based  on  known  facts  the 


funds  provided  for  In  the  bill  would  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  The 
Kennedy  Center  Board  proposes  to  uti- 
lize the  services  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  contract  for  the  needed  re- 
pairs and  reconstruction.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Center's  Board  have 
tried  to  limit  damage  and  facilitate  swift, 
permanent  repairs  without  specific  au- 
thorization and  appropriation.  The  Park 
Service  contracted  with  Olympic  Engi- 
neering last  year  for  a  survey  of  the 
damage.  The  Park  Service  has  reviewed 
the  report  and  they  have  now  compiled 
the  interior  and  exterior  repair  cost  esti- 
mates. In  order  to  finance  preparation 
of  actual  plans  and  specifications  for 
these  repairs,  the  Center's  Board  guar- 
anteed $50,000  of  its  resources  to  the 
Park  Service.  The  Park  Service  is  now 
engaged  in  hiring  an  engineering  firm 
to  prepare  specifications  for  the  actual 
repairs. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  funds  are 
properly  expended,  H.R.  2846  requires 
that  the  Board  designate  a  comptroller 
who  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  and  who  shall 
serve  as  disbursing  officer.  The  comp- 
troller will  provide  insurance  that  the 
congressional  intent  in  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  of  funds  will  be 
met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
urgently  needed.  This  legislation  will  al- 
low not  only  for  the  facility  to  be  kept 
open  to  the  public  but  also  avoid  further 
deterioration  to  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  which  was 
brought  forward  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mineta)  .  I  also  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  matter  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  a  time  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  chaired 
so  ably  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  . 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn)  ,  who  was  my  prede- 
cessor as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  under  whose  excel- 
lent leadership  this  legislation  was  orig- 
inally brought  forward. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  for 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2846.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mineta),  for  the  able  leader- 
ship the  gentleman  has  given  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  also  commend  the  gentle- 


man for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  badly  needed  legis- 
lation. 
Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta)  for 
the  time,  the  patience,  and  the  effort  the 
gentleman  has  put  into  the  preparation 
of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  I  should  also  mention  the  two 
previous  chairmen  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Roncalio)  both  of  whom  expended  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  on  the  task 
of  trying  to  get  this  legislation  enacted. 
They  too  recognized  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and,  as  I  say,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  in  trying  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2846,  a  bill  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act,  authorizing  $4.7 
million  for  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center. 

Public  Law  85-874,  enacted  Septem- 
ber 2,  1958.  authorized  construction, 
with  funds  to  be  raised  from  private  con- 
tributions, of  a  building  to  be  designated 
as  the  National  Cultural  Center.  This 
act  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees  to 
oversee  the  administration  of  the  build- 
ing and  also  provided  that  the  trustees 
would  function  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

In  1964,  a  subsequent  law  renamed  this 
Center  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arte.  The  law  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $23  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  Center  and  provided 
the  Board  of  Trustees  with  authority  to 
borrow  $20,400,000  from  the  Treasury  to 
finance  construction  of  parking  facilities. 
In  addition  to  these  funds  the  Board 
of  Trustees  raised  in  excess  of  $25  million 
from  private  and  foreign  contributors. 

Groimd  breaking  for  the  Center  took 
place  in  September  1966  and  It  was  sub- 
stantially completed  in  late  1971.  To  date, 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  $75  million,  including  settlement  of 
court  claims.  The  prime  contractor  for 
construction  of  the  Center  was  John  Mc- 
Shain,  Inc. 

Section  10  of  the  Public  Building 
Amendments  of  1972  amended  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  Act,  by  delegating 
maintenance,  custodial,  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities for  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  Center  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  authorized  funds  to  pro- 
vide these  services  through  June  30,  1973. 
Pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  two  entities,  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  the  building  are  allocated 
between  the  National  Park  Service — 76.2 
percent  and  the  Center — 23.8  percent. 
This  formula  was  approved  by  OMB  in 
1975. 
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torlal,  and  all  other  service!  necessary  to 
the  nonperformlng  arts  fur  ctions  of  the 
building.  These  services  ar;  comparable 
to  the  Park  Services  fimctjons  provided 
for  other  memorials  in  the  petropolitan 
area.  This  would  include  th«  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, Jefferson  Memorial  and  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

Under  this  agreement,  he  Kennedy 
Center  Board  of  Trustees  he  s  paid,  to  the 
Park  Service,  its  share  of  tht  se  costs  since 
1973. 

In  effect  then,  the  Kennedy  Center 
performs  two  functions.  It  provides  the 
Nation  with  a  memorial  to  t  le  late  Presi- 
dent and  it  also  provides  i  function  as 
the  Nation's  Performing  Aits  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  H.R. 
2846.  These  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
urgently  needed  repairs  to  he  roof  and 
floor  of  the  Center,  which  i  re  currently 
leaking. 

Leaks  have  damaged  the  ( irand  Foyer, 
the  Plaza  Drive,  as  well  as  the  kitchen 
and  other  areas  of  the  Cen  er.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  roof  repair,  thi  East  Plaza 
Drive  needs  repairs  and  reconstruction, 
as  well  as  the  marble  terraces  on  the 
109-  and  40-foot  levels.  Also  ponding  and 
vents  are  needed  on  the  roc  f  to  dry  out 
the  insulation. 

Early  last  summer,  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues for  an  onslte  inspection  of  the 
Center  and  took  a  tour  of  the  roof  and 
attics.  Water  leak  damage  was  evident 
and  it  is  obvious  that  furth<r  deteriora- 
tion will  continue  unless  repairs  are 
made  Immediately.  This  is  a  beautiful 
structure  and  although  it  is  unconscion- 
able that  the  roof  is  leaking  i  o  soon  after 
construction,  the  repairs,  nevertheless 
must  be  made. 

Since  the  opening  of  th ;  Center  in 
1971.  the  roof  has  been  leaking  at  ap- 
proximately 150  points.  Also,  the  Interior 
of  the  Center  shows  signs  ol  these  leaks 
with  many  water  stains  on  the  ceiling 
and  in  the  Grand  Foyer,  piint  peeling 
on  the  walls  in  the  Opera  House,  and 
other  noticeable  water  marcs.  Also,  as 
stated  by  my  colleagues.  ( ifts  to  the 
Center  have  been  damaged. 

As  temporary  measures,  tie  National 
Park  Service  has  erected  several  water 
pans  to  collect  the  leakage  it  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000  and  has  engaged  the  Park 
Service  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  repairs. 

The  delay  in  providing  tlie  Kennedy 
Center  with  funds  for  repa  irs.  coupled 
with  the  harsh  winter  we  ha  ve  been  ex- 
periencing has  exacerbated  t  le  situation 
to  a  point  where  swift  action  is  required. 
As  my  colleagues  will  recal  ,  the  House 
passed  a  similar  bill  last  ye&r  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  H)wever,  the 
House  and  the  other  body  uere  unable 
to  resolve  their  differences  on  the  legis- 
lation before  adjourning  last  jession.  The 
bill  the  House  passed  last  ye  ar  provided 
for  $3.3  million  to  repair  i  he  facility. 
Because  of  inflation  and  beci  use  of  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  b  uilding,  the 
cost  of  repairs  has  risen  to  i  i4.7  million. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Publ  c  Buildings 
and  Grounds  held  hearings  on  this  bill 


on  February  7,  at  which  time  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
appeared  and  testified,  as  did  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Park  Service 
which  currently  maintains  this  me- 
morial to  the  late  President  Kennedy.  All 
testified  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  gave  assurances  that  the  authoriza- 
tion In  the  bill  would  be  sufiScient  to 
complete  the  repairs. 

Currently,  one  suit  is  pending  in  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  The  United  States 
is  asking  recovery  in  the  form  of  a  coun- 
terclaim against  the  architect  for  design 
failure.  It  is  anticipated  that  settlement 
will  take  place  in  1  to  3  years. 

The  bill  requires  the  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended under  a  fixed-price  contract 
which  will  prevent  escalating  costs. 
Further,  advertising  and  competitive 
bidding  are  required  before  the  execution 
of  a  contract  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  delay  in  providing 
the  needed  funds  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  increased  cost  of  repairs  to  this 
building.  As  repairs  are  postponed  an 
Increase  of  approximately  $47,000  per 
month  will  result. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  would 
not  spend  this  day  trying  to  assess  blame 
for  what  has  happened  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  The  mistake  was  first  made  when 
the  building  was  accepted  from  the  con- 
tractor. The  second  mistake  was  the 
failure  to  secure  a  guarantee  on  the  roof 
and  adequate  performance  bonds.  All  the 
blame  letting  however,  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  roof  leaks  and  the  build- 
ing receives  new  damage  with  each  new 
storm. 

The  one  and  only  way  we  can  correct 
this  condition  is  to  authorize  the  money 
called  for  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  very  able  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  2846,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  would  remedy  a  serious 
condition  which  currently  exists  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $4.7  million 
for  repair,  renovation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Center.  At  the  present  time, 
the  roof,  plaza  areas,  and  roadways  are 
leaking  and  deteriorating  rapidly.  Seri- 
ous damage  has  also  occurred  within  the 
building  which  poses  a  potential  health 
and  safety  hazard  due  to  the  vast  num- 
bers of  tourists  and  theater-goers  visit- 
ing the  Center  daily.  The  extensive  dam- 
age caused  by  these  water  leaks  can  only 
get  progressively  worse.  There  are  cur- 
rently in  excess  of  100  pans  installed  In 
the  building  as  a  stopgap  measure  to 
prevent  further  damage.  Repairs  to  the 
building  are  urgently  and  immediately 
needed.  The  committee  has  thoroughly 
reviewed  the  co.st  estimate  of  $4.7  million 
prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service  In 
conjimction  with  Olympic  Engineers  and 
feels  that  the  amount  Is  sufficient  to  cov- 
er the  cost  of  all  known  repairs. 


The  legislation  further  provides  for 
appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
a  comptroUer  to  insure  that  the  funds 
appropriated  In  the  bill  are  properly  ex- 
pended. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  proposes  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  contract 
for  the  necessary  repairs  and  recon- 
struction. The  appropriated  funds  will  be 
used  to  pay  contractors  hired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  to  reimburse 
the  Kennedy  Center  approximately  $50.- 
000  which  they  advanced  to  the  Park 
Service  in  order  that  they  could  proceed 
with  the  hiring  of  an  engineering  firm  to 
prepare  final  specifications  for  actual 
repairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  briefiy  give  some 
background  history  of  the  Center,  the 
national  cultural  center  was  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1958.  In  1964.  shortly 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Congress  authorized  a  mixture  of 
public  and  private  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  which  was 
then  designated  to  serve  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  our  late  President.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1971,  the  Center  was  officially 
opened  to  serve  the  dual  function  of  a 
performing  arts  center  and  a  monument. 
The  Kennedy  Center  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  45  members,  30  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President  for  10-year 
terms  and  15  of  whom  are  ex  officio 
members.  Included  among  these  are 
three  members  of  the  House  and  three 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  Center  also 
has  a  national  membership  through  the 
Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  and  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  whose 
membership  represents  all  of  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy  Center  Is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Washington 
scene.  Tourists  have  made  the  Center 
one  of  the  busiest  sightseeing  attractions 
in  Washington,  and  over  17  million  tour- 
ists have  now  visited  and  toured  the 
Center.  More  than  8  million  patrons 
have  attended  5,400  performances  in  the 
past  5  years.  The  Center  is  indeed  an 
ideal  example  for  the  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  enrichment 
of  our  quality  of  life.  The  legislation  will 
allow  the  Center  to  remain  open  to  the 
public  and  avoid  further  deterioration 
of  the  Center.  The  work  is  essential  to 
restore  the  full  usability  of  the  Center. 
I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  2846. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman,  as  the  original  author  of 
the  legislation  which  created  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

As  a  trustee  since  the  beginning.  I 
have  observed  the  tremendous  interest 
in  its  development,  and  I  have  observed 
the  tragedy  of  this  roof  business,  which 
is  a  very,  very  sad  thing  and  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  I  might  point  out  the 
importance  of  this  Center  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Last  year.  5.342.000  people 
visited  the  Center,  and  1,600.000  people 
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purchased  or  were  given  tickets  under 
our  programs  to  witness  the  perform- 
ances there. 

Under  the  direction  of  Roger  Stevens 
and  others  over  the  years,  the  Center  has 
really  brought  about  a  renaissance  in 
the  cultural  life  of  the  Capital  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  to  appeal 
to  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion for  these  absolutely  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) in  support  of  this  very  important 
matter.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  able  to  observe  the  develop- 
ment and  the  widespread  use  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  recognize  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  institutions  we  have  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  a  symbol,  a  source  of  rein- 
spiring  and  reinvigorating  our  national 
interest  in  culture  and  the  arts.  I  think 
the  whole  country  appreciates  what  is 
going  on. 

I  heartily  support  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  do 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  support 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  what  I  have  to 
say  on  this  matter  is  somewhat  of  an 
extension  of  the  position  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  took 
during  his  remarks  expressed  during 
the  debate  on  the  rule. 

The  American  taxpayers  were  told  at 
one  time  back  in  1958  to  be  exact  by  this 
U.S.  Congress  that  this  building  would 
not  cost  one  cent.  Succeeding  U.S.  Con- 
gresses did  not  keep  their  word  with 
the  American  people.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  is  the  issue.  It  is  not 
the  issue  of  a  leaky  roof.  It  is  the  issue 
of,  when  are  we,  as  a  representative 
body,  going  to  start  leveling  with  the 
American  people  when,  in  fact,  "There 
ain't  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch"  if 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  if 
the  Federal  Government  in  toto  is  in 
any  part  involved. 

Nobody  here  today  is  going  to  try  to 
justify  a  leaky  roof  or  justify  letting  it 
continue  to  leak.  Nobody  wants  to,  nor 
will,  but  let  us  ase  this  leaky  roof  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  us  that,  first,  we 
ought  constantly  to  try  to  level  with  the 
American  people  as  to  just  what  the 
situation  might  be  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  involved  with  some- 


thing; and  second,  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  involved,  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  money. 

It  may  sound  facetious,  but  I  almost 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  of  this 
House  that  whenever  we  are  going  to 
authorize  a  new  building,  that  we  ought 
to  look  out  to  the  Northwest  and  see 
what  this  building,  the  Kennedy  Center 
is  costing  the  taxpayers,  what  we  were 
told  it  was  going  to  cost,  and  then  be 
reminded  of  that — so  we  do  not  repeat 
the  misjudgment  the  U.S.  Congress 
made  in  1958. 

Fourteen  times  during  debate  in  the 
original  piece  of  legislation  we  were  told 
that  this  was  not  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything.  I  would  quote  from 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

It  does  not  cost  the  government  any 
money. 

Again,  I  quote : 

.  .  .  why  there  should  be  opposition  to 
this  bill.  It  does  not  cost  the  government 
any  money. 

Again,  I  quote: 

It  would  be  financed — not  by  the  gov- 
ernment .  .  . 

I  quote  again : 

It  is  not  costing  the  taxpayers  a  single 
penny. 

Again  quoting : 

This  is  one  bill  that  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  anything. 

It  is  not  costing  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  a  single  penny — 

To  quote  again. 

And  quoting  again,  that  this  building 
was  not  going  to  cost  anything,  in  a 
sense,  by  saying : 

I  am  confident  that  (this)  Center  can  be 
managed  so  that  It  would  be  continuously 
in  the  black. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  yield  me  some  time,  I  would 
like  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  well  a 
question. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Then  do  not  bother. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  to  finish  his 
statement. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gress was  reminded  14  times  during  that 
debate  in  1958  that  this  building  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  penny. 
The  roof  is  leaking.  We  are  going  to  obvi- 
ously fix  it.  We  are  not  going  to  have  the 
investment  of  the  taxpayers  go  down  the 
drain.  But  I  think  we  can  legitimately 
inquire  whether  this  is  the  last  time  any 
taxpayers'  money  will  be  spent,  and  I 
think  it  is  legitimate  to  inquire  why  ad- 
mission prices  are  not  raised  so  that  the 
Kennedy  Center  can  be  self-supporting 
and  no  longer  a  taxpayers'  burden. 

This  ought  to  be  a  monument,  a  re- 
minder that  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  involved  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Fifty-five  Members 
back  in  1958  realized  they  were  being 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  and  voted  against  it. 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  CJhairman,  those 
who  have  spoken  before  have  verj'  ade- 
quately raised  the  point  of  why  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  should  be  burdened  with 
this  further  and  more  extensive  expend- 
iture of  money  on  a  monument  that 
originally  was  to  have  cost  them  nothing. 
I  have  been  here  only  a  brief  time,  less 
than  4  years.  I  cannot  recall  how  many 
times  we  have  voted  on  this  issue  even 
in  that  time. 

Just  for  the  historical  record.  I  would 
like  to  quote  to  the  Members  from  the 
musty  files  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  way 
back  on  December  12  and  16,  1963.  That 
was  in  the  88  th  Congress,  a  much  quieter 
time,  when  we  did  not  have  a  $"70  bil- 
lion annual  deficit  and  a  $600  billion  na- 
tional debt.  Now  we  go  around  telling 
ourselves  to  be  proud  about  it,  since  our 
profiigacy  is  all  done  under  a  new  stream- 
lined budget  system.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said  earlier,  this  particular 
legislation  is  brought  before  us  under  a 
rule  containing  the  first  waiver  after  the 
third  concurrent  budget  resolution,  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  followed  by  a  fourth 
and  fifth  and  sixth  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  before  this  fiscal  year 
ends.  On  December  12.  1963,  the  follow- 
ing exchange  took  place  between  our 
former  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  he  of  the  leaky  roof: 

Representative  Cramer.  Will  this  legisla- 
tion obligate  the  Grovernment  in  any  way  for 
maintenance  and  operation  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  We  feel  that  in  their 
income  from  rentals  we  will  have  enough 
money  for  proper  maintenance  and  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  depreciation  of  eqiiipment. 

I  also  would  like  to  quote  to  the  Mem- 
bers from  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
4, 1 969,  wherein  it  said :  « 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  gave 
Its  approval  today  to  the  spending  of  $20 
million  in  added  funds  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

But  in  reporting  out  a  bill  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  6  to  authorize  the  government's  por- 
tion of  the  additional  spending,  the  com- 
mittee put  the  Center  on  notice  that  "This 
is  it "  for  the  Federal  Governments  financial 
participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  remember  that  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  including  our  former  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray,  when  he  was 
not  on  his  houseboat  on  the  Potomac 
but  here  on  the  fioor.  kept  assuring  the 
Members  over  and  over  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  worried  about,  that  this 
cultural  center  was  going  to  pay  for 
itself. 

All  of  us  lament  the  leaky  roof,  but 
there  are  many  leaky  roofs  all  across 
America.  The  average  American  now  pays 
anywhere  from  30  to  40  percent  of  his 
annual  income  in  taxes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  are  unable  to  afford  water 
projects  in  drought-stricken  areas  in  the 
West,  when  people's  farms  are  parched 
and  dry  and  men  and  women  are  going 
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out  of  business,  when  we 
afford  an  additional  aircraft 
protect  us  against  the  ad;}iitted 
of  the  Russians  to  take 
certainly  we  could  ask  the 
ter  and  its  directors  and  thbse 
supported  it  over  the  years 
$4»2  million  to  fix  its  leaky 
ask  the  American  taxpayers 
burden  also. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  t( 
guished  fiscal  conservative 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashb 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for 
We  have  been  through 
times  that  I  must  say  that  I 
of  that  old  jailhouse  story 
told  the  same  jokes  over 
many  times  that  they  got 
just  assigned  numbers  to 
would  say,  "Number  42," 
would  laugh. 

I  am  just  wondering  whetjher 
my  good  friend,  the  gentlems  n 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  couip 
a  number  to  the  Kennedy 
then  every  time  this  thing 
could  just  say.  "Number  36 
not  have  to  go  through  the  debate 
we  would  know  this  is  the 
ter  bill,  and  we  could  think 
various  arguments  we  had 
laugh  and  then  give  them 
Basically,  that  is  what  we 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chaintan 
with  the  gentleman.  That  m  ght 
the  necessity  of  going  throui  h 
rade  several  times  a  year.  1 1  link 
jointly  predict  with  absolute 
that  this  is  not  the  end  of 
that  the  gusher  will  continu< 
will  probably  be  back  this 
year  for  more  money  when  . 
some  other  cultural  necessit; ' 

I  will  agree  with  the  genleman 
the  spokesman  for  the  committee 
just  perhaps  say,  "Number 
the  American  people  have 
though  I  am  afraid  the  lau^h 
of  us. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Chairman 
the  gentleman  this:  What  is 
tickets  down  at  this  place? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairiian 
confess  that  the  gentleman 
land  spends  all  his  evenings 
ports  and  bills  and  he  has 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  this 
Center  for  the  Performing 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairrr^an 
heard  it  said  by  our  former 
league,  Mr.  Gross,  that  that 
the  rich  people  went  to  open 
by  the  working  poor  people 
place  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairmin 
our  recent  action  here  in 
garding  allowances  and  pay 
haps  all  of  the  Members  are 
rich  people,  so  maybe  we  sl^ould 
down  to  the  Potomac  and 
I  might  say  for  the  record 
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had  some  communication  from  our  for- 
mer beloved  colleague  from  Iowa  regard- 
ing this  very  legislation.  In  fact,  I  should 
give  him  credit  for  the  research  on  which 
I  based  my  statement  here  today. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  a  schedule 
of  the  events  down  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. I  am  sure  that  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  notoriously  parsimonious.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  just 
send  me  the  tickets. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed 
a  law  against  that  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  will  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  am  willing  to  report 
the  tickets  on  the  proper  form. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
briefly,  I  would  just  like  to  saw  that 
whatever  the  past  may  have  been  and 
whatever  the  conditions  that  have  been 
described  here  in  other  years  may  have 
been,  the  Kennedy  Center  has  become 
not  only  a  national  monument  but  a  na- 
tional treasure,  and  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  it  should  not  be  supported  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  in  concluding  de- 
bate on  this  issue  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  this 
Center  serves  two  functions.  One,  it  is 
a  performing  arts  center,  and  No.  2,  It  is 
a  national  monument. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  obligated  to  take  care  of  this  national 
monimient,  just  as  it  does  with  any  of  its 
other  national  monuments.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  get  away  from  that  responsi- 
bUity. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  some 
of  the  statements  that  were  made  in  the 
past  were  made  by  people  who  really  did 
not  look  into  the  operation  of  the  arts 
In  this  country.  I  know  of  almost  no 
council  of  the  arts  function  that  is  com- 
pletely self-supporting.  Many,  many 
States  have  councils  of  the  arts  where 
taxpayer  fimds  are  used.  I  think  it  is 
part  of  the  culture  of  this  Nation  that 
we  do  this  today  and  provide  the  facilities 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  them. 

This  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  a 
great  President.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
monument  that  is  ever  going  to  be 
erected  to  him.  I  think  the  legislation 
provides  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  remember  that  most  of  the 
visitors  when  they  come  to  Washington 
are  looking  for  the  Kennedy  Center  first 
and  the  other  monuments  secondarily. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  a  tremendous  draw.  It  has  a 
tremendous  attraction.  It  is  a  great  asset 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  talk  all  day 
here;  but  it  is  raining  right  now,  and 
the  roof  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is  leak- 


ing. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  except 
to  appropriate  this  money  to  correct  the 
leaking  conditions  and  save  the  building. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  concur  with  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  this  sub- 
committee; and  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
2846. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  H.R.  2846,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

I  support  this  legislation,  because  It 
provides  funds  to  repair  damage  to  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  which  resulted  from  leaks 
in  the  roof  of  this  structure.  It  is  tragic 
that  this  wonderful  Center,  which  pro- 
vides vast  and  rich  cultural  opportunities 
for  residents  of  Washington  and  visitors 
from  all  over  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
has  been  plagued  with  this  structural  de- 
fect. According  to  House  Report  95-18 
over  150  leaks  are  visible  In  the  roof  of 
the  Center  and  Irreparable  damage  is 
being  done  to  the  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture. These  leaks  will  continue  to  take 
their  toll  on  the  Center  unless  Congress 
takes  action  to  coimteract  this  trend 
immediately. 

H.R.  2846  allows  Congress  to  take  im- 
mediate action  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $4.7  million  for  the  Center 
to  make  repairs  to  the  roof.  I  believe  that 
this  action  is  necessary  to  Insure  the 
significant  investment  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  made  in  the 
Center. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  keenly  Interested 
in  the  arts.  It  was  his  belief  that  this 
country  could  not  continue  to  flourish  if 
the  arts  were  not  included  in  our  na- 
tional goals.  He  knew  that  this  Nation 
could  not  call  itself  great  if  it  ignored 
the  important  contributions  which  the 
arts  make  to  the  spirit  and  fabric  of 
America. 

It  was  more  than  appropriate  that  the 
Center  was  created  and  named  for  the 
late  President  by  the  Congress.  In  1971 
when  the  Center  opened  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  it  ushered  in  a  new  celebration  of 
the  arts  as  a  source  of  national  pride. 
Until  that  time  Washington  had  been 
lacking  a  comprehensive  center  for  the 
performing  arts.  Since  1971  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  developed  into  a  living  memorial  to 
the  late  President.  According  to  Mr. 
Roger  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Center,  in  a  statement 
before  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  over  17  mil- 
lion people  have  toured  the  Center  and  8 
miUion  patrons  have  attended  5,400 
major  performances  over  the  last  5  years. 
The  Kennedy  Center  has  become  one  of 
the  busiest  sightseeing  attractions  in 
the  Capital. 

It  is  apparent  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's vision  and  interest  in  the  arts  are 
being  shared  by  a  growing  niunber  of 
Americans.  The  Center  has  become  an 
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Invaluable  site  for  both  Washingtonians 
and  citizens  all  over  the  Nation  for  the 
cultural  activities  which  it  provides.  It  is 
in  the  vital  interest  of  us  all  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  this  magnificent  living 
memorial,  by  insuring  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  Kennedy  Center  structure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (Public 
Law  85-874,  as  amended)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  s'jbsectlon : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  not  to  exceed  $4,700,000 
for  repair,  renovation,  and  reconstruction  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  necessary  to  correct  water  leaks  in 
the  roof,  the  terraces,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
East  Plaza  Drive  and  to  correct  any  damage 
which  has  resulted  from  those  leaks. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  comp- 
troller as  dlsbtirslng  officer  for  all  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  s|c- 
tlon  8.  The  comptroller  shall  serve  until  all 
such  appropriate  funds  are  utilized.  Until  all 
such  appropriated  funds  are  utilized,  the 
comptroller  may  not  be  removed  except  for 
malfeasance  In  office  or  upon  conviction  of 
any  felony  or  of  conduct  Involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  all 
claims  and  demands  whatsoever  by  the  Board 
or  against  It  and  all  accounts  whatever  In 
which  the  Board  Is  concerned  either  as  a 
debtor  or  a  creditor  and  which  relate  to  such 
appropriate  funds,  shall  be  settled  and  ad- 
Justed  by  the  comptroller.  The  comptroller 
shall  audit  from  time  to  time,  but  at  least 
once  each  year  and  after  all  such  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  have  been  utilized,  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  th'^ 
Board  as  they  pertain  to  such  appropriated 
funds  and  shall  report  to  Congress  and  the 
Board  the  results  of  such  audit.  The  comp- 
troller shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subsection.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe such  other  functions  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  comptroller.". 

Mr.  MINETA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  2, 
insert  immediately  after  "leaks."  and  before 
the  quotation  marks,  the  following:  "No  part 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  expended  under  any  cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost,  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee,  or 
similar  Incentive-type  contract.  Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  ex- 
pended under  a  contract  only  after  adver- 
tising and  competitive  bidding  for  the  prop- 
erty or  services  to  be  provided  by  such 
contract." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2846),  to  amend  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  to  authorize  funds  for 
certain  repairs  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  359,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MB.  GRASSLET 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  2846,  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port It  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  One  page  1.  line  7.  strike  the 
figure  "$4,700,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,300,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Act 
sets  the  appropriation  figure  at  the  level 
by  which  it  passed  the  House  5  months 
ago. 

I  am  doing  this  because  I  do  not  think 
we  had  that  much  of  an  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living,  33  percent  since  last  year. 
I  do  not  even  believe  that  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  cost  of  construction  have  increased 
that  much;  and  that  is  why  I  am  offer- 
ing this  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Members 
support  this  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  and  ask  the  Members 
to  defeat  the  motion.  I  would  merely  add 
that  $3.3  million  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  complete  the  work  that  is 
needed  and,  therefore,  we  need  the  $4.7 
million. 

At  this  time  I  believe  It  is  appropriate 
to  lay  to  rest  once  and  for  all  some  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  legislative  history  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  main  issue  that  should  be  treated 
is  the  oft-repeated  statements  heard  on 


the  floor  and  off,  to  paraphrase,  and  I 
quote,  "The  Center  will  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  1  cent."  This  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case,  never  was  the  case  and 
let  me  explam  why.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  history  of  two  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation when  we  deal  with  the  creation  of 
a  cultural  center  or  a  center  for  the  per- 
forming arts. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress back  in  1958,  the  Congress  passed 
and  there  was  enacted  Into  law,  a  law 
known  as  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act  (Public  Law  85-874).  This  act  pro- 
vided for  a  national  cultural  center 
which  would  be  located  on  a  site  within 
the  Nation's  capital.  The  act  also  pro- 
vided for  a  Board  of  Trustees  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  construct  said  Center  with 
funds  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
This  Center  was  to  be  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  was  to 
present  various  cultural  events  or  pro- 
grams such  as  classical  and  contempo- 
rary music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  et 
cetera.  This  law  remained  "on  the  books" 
for  approximately  6  years. 

The  tragic  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  November  of  1963  led  to  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  rename  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  The  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  when 
it  created  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
as  the  sole  living  memorial  to  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  specifically  provided  for  Fed- 
eral funding  to  be  comingled  with  vol- 
untary contributions  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Center  and  that 
funding  appears  in  the  basic  law.  Public 
Law  88-260,  as  section  8,  where  the  law 
initially  authorizes  the  sum  of  some  $15.5 
million  as  the  Federal  share  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Center. 

This  section  has  since  been  amended 
and  the  total  figure  that  has  been  au- 
thorized for  the  Federal  share  has  been 
Increased  over  the  years  to  $43.3  million. 

Thus  the  distinction  clearly  exists 
here.  The  original  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  provided  for  no  Federal  funds 
and  voluntary  contributions  for  its  con- 
struction. The  act  as  amended  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  late  President  from  the 
onset  has  always  provided  for  Federal 
assistance,  along  with  private  contribu- 
tions to  the  Center. 

This  building  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  not  to  any  private 
group  or  entity.  Further,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Government  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
making  repairs  to  the  monument  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  United  States  pays 
for  the  cost  of  maintaining  other  monu- 
ments to  deceased  Presidents  in  the 
Washington  area.  Recently,  the  Congress 
appropriated  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $2  million  for  repairs  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  $600,- 
000  for  repair  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  to  date  has  spent  approximately  $1.4 
million  to  repoint  and  repair  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  which  is  leaking.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  responsible  only  for  the  per- 
forming arts  aspect  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter's operation.  The  Board  performs  its 
functions  without  Federal  subsidy.  How- 
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ever,  as  I  previously  stated ,  the  Kennedy 
Center  Is  also  a  monument  and  must  be 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
memorials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  def^t  of  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  order^  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  talden  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tl^  noes  appear 
to  have  It. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  t  lat  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  th ;  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorimi  is  not  ]iresent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldentlJ'  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arm^  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  Electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  jOl,  nays  213, 
not  voting  118,  as  follows: 


Andrews, 
N.  Dftk. 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
AuColn 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Brtnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Oblo 
Broyhlil 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex.. 
Cavanaugh 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Cornell 
Coughlin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dornan 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Pish 
Prey 
Oaydos 
Oilman 
Olickman 


Abdnor 
Akaka 

Alexander 
Allen 

Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
A.spin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard.  B.I. 
Benjamin 
Blaggl 
Blancbard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 


[Roll  No.  47] 

YEAS— 101 

Gore 

Orasaley 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Luken 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

MUler,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 

NAYS— 213 

Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corn  well 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
Duncan 


Greg. 
Tenn, 


'ieal 

S'ichols 

D'Brlen 

'cage 

Itoblnson 

iudd 
:  tunnels 

luppe 

Sarasln 
I  iatterfleld 

Sawyer 
1  Sebellus 
I  ikelton 
I  imlth,  Nebr. 
I  Inyder 
I  [pence 
I  [tangeland 
I  ttanton 
I  iymms 
'  Taylor     - 
'  rhomton 
'  rreen 
Trlble 
'  ''an  Deerlln 
'  ''ander  Jagt 
'  Paggonner 
'  Valker 
'  Sampler 
'  Vatkins 
1  fhitehurst 
1  Wiggins 
1  'atron 
'  ''oung,  Alaska 


1  Ickhardt 

1  dgar 

1  Idwards,  Calif. 

Itaery 

1  ngllsh 

I  rtel 

I  vans,  Colo. 

lary 

I  ascell 

1  enwlck 

1  Indley 

I  isher 

Hood 

1  lowers 

loley 

I  ord,  Tenn. 

I  orsythe 

I  ountaln 

( ^epha^dt 

<  ^lalmo 
C  ibbons 
C  rlnn 

<  fradison 
I  all 

i  amUton 
I  :ammer- 

schmidt 
I  :annaford 
liirsha 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

E^astenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

Klldee 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Le  Pante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Mathls 


Mattos 

MazzoU 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moliohan 

Moss 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 


Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thompson 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

TTllman 

Vanlk 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 
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Addabbo 
Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 

WaHhoTW 

BadUlo 
Barnard 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Byron 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Coleman 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fithlan 
Flippo 
Florlo 


Flynt 

Ford,  Mlcb. 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Cammage 

Goldwater 

Oonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gudger 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hulls 

Holland 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Jenrette 

Ketchxim 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lujan 

McPall 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers.  Michael 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Panetta 

Pettis 


Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roiisselot 

Schul!!e 

Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stump 

Teague 

Thone 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferettl 


Bob 


The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Ambro. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Beilenson  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Archer. 


Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 
Mr.  John  L.  Biu-ton  with  Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 
Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Mr.  Flippo  with  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Coleman. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
Mr.  Volkmer  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 
Mr.  Panetta  with  Mr.  Leggett. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Mottl. 
Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Fithlan. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Gammage  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  Oonzalez  with  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  HllIU  with  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Pursell  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Steers. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.  Maguire  with  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers  with  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Gudger  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Stump  with  Mr.  Stockman. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Messrs.  RANGEL  and  MATHIS 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  IRELAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  239,  nays  78, 
not  voting  115,  as  follows: 
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Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Blaggl 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 


[Ron  No.  48] 

YEAS— 239 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhiU 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Conyers 

Cornell 

Cornwell 

Danlelson 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellums 


Dent 

Derrick 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fenwick 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 


Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gradlson 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hannaford 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

!«  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ash brook 
AuColn 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
BevUl 

Breckinridge 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Prey 
Gaydos 


,  Md. 


McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU, 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Qule 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Rlnaldo 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

NAYS— 78 

GUman 
Gore 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harris 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jones,  Tenn. 
KeUy 
Kindness 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Luken 
McDonald 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
MUler,  Ohio 
Montgomery 


Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stxidds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

VanUt 

Walgren 

Wa'.sh 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brien 
Poage 
Pressler 
Regula 
Robinson 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Skelton 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stelger 
Symms 
Tavlor 
Trible 
Vander  Jagt 
Wags^onner 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
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Addabbo 

Ambro 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Byron 

Chlsholm 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Coleman 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 


Fithlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

HUlis 

Holland 

Horton 

Huckaby 


Ichord 

Jenrette 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lujan 

McEwen 

McFall 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

MecUs 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Michael 

Nix 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Panetta 

Pettis 

Pritchard 

Puirsell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Reus.s 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Schulze 

Sikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Steers 

Stockman 


Stokes 

Stump 

Teague 

Thone 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Pla. 

Zeferettl 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Volkmer  against. 

Mr.  Panetta  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Florlo  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Steers  for,  with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Mr.  Whalen  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.   Mtirphy  of  New  York   for,   with   Mr. 
Archer  against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  Eilberg  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr.  Dicks  for,  with  Mr.  Wylie  against. 

Mr.  Badillo  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Ketchum  against. 
.  Mr.  Prenzel  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida 
against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Goodllng  against. 

Mr.  Early  for,  with  Mr.  Schulze  against. 

Mr.  Zeferettl,  for,  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.    St    Germain    for,    with    Mr.    Thone 
against. 

Mr.  Harring^ton  for,  with  Mr.   Goldwater 
against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Burgener  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.   Ambro   with   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Pursell  with  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Gammage. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Vento  with  Mr.  Fithlan. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Flippo  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.   Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Nowak  with  Mr.  Rail.<;back. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ro©  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  JENKINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
359,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  521)  to  amend  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  author- 
ize funds  for  the  repair  of  leaks,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MINETA 

Mr.  MINETA.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiNETA  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  521. 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2846,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  section  8  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  (Public  Law  85-874,  as  amended) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  not  to  exceed  $4,700,000  for 
repair,  renovation,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  necessary  to  correct  water  leaks  in  the 
roof,  the  terraces,  the  kitchen,  and  the  East 
Plaza  Drive  and  to  correct  any  damage  which 
has  resulted  from  those  leaks.  No  part  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
expended  under  any  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost,  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee,  or  similar  in- 
centive-type contract.  Funds  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  expended  under  a 
contract  only  after  advertising  and  competi- 
tive bidding  for  the  property  or  services  to  be 
provided  by  such  contract.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  comptroller 
as  disbursing  officer  for  all  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  8. 
The  comptroller  shaU  serve  untu  all  such 
appropriated  funds  are  utUIzed.  Until  all 
such  appropriated  funds  are  utilized,  the 
comptroller  may  not  be  removed  except  for 
malfeasance  In  office  or  upon  conviction  of 
any  felony  or  of  conduct  Involving  moral  tur- 
pitude, and  for  no  other  cause.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  all  claims 
and  demands  whatsoever  by  the  Board  or 
against  It  and  all  accounts  whatever  in  which 
the  Board  Is  concerned  either  as  a  debtor  or 
a  creditor  and  which  relate  to  such  appro- 
priated funds,  shall  be  settled  and  ad j listed 
by  the  comptroller.  The  comptroller  shall 
audit  from  time  to  time,  but  at  least  once 
each  year  and  after  all  such  appropriated 
funds  shall  have  been  utilized,  the  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the  Board 
as  they  pertain  to  such  appropriated  funds 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  and  the  Board 
the  results  of  such  audit.  The  comptroller 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  fvmctlons  under 
this  subsection.  The  Board  may  prescribe 
such  other  functions  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate for  the  comptroller.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2846)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES    ON    S.    521,    JOHN 
F.    KENNEDY    CENTER    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


telle 
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take  from  the  Speaker's 
bUl  (8.  521)  to  amend  fee 
nedy  Center  Act  to  autho4ize 
the  repair  of  leaks,  with  a 
ment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
ment,  and  request  a  conference 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
California? 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  reserving  the  rigjit 
could  I  ask  the  distinguis> 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson 
a  little  bit  more  about  the 
given  us  the  number.  To  w 
legislation  relate? 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
is  with  respect  to  the  Kennedy 
the  bill  just  substituted 
bm,S.  521. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
stand,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlema)  i 
fornia?  The  Chair  hears 
points  the  following  confere(s 
tleman  from  California  (Mi 
the  gentleman  from  Califon  ia 
NETA),   the   gentleman   from 
(Mr.   RoNCALio),   the 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn) ,  thegen 
Ohio    (Mr.  Applecate),   the 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ,  an( 
man  from  New  York  (Mr 


the  Senate 

John  P.  Ken- 

funds  for 

^ouse  amend- 

ouse  amend- 

with  the 

objection  to 
gentleman    from 

llinois.     Mr. 

to  object, 

gentleman 

)  to  tell  us 

bUl?  He  has 

lat  does  the 


Cal  f  omia 


will 


for 


niin(Jis.  I  imder- 

of  objec- 

objection  to 

from  Cali- 

nc(ne,  and  ap- 

:  The  gen- 

JOHNSON), 

(Mr.  Mi- 

Wyoming 

gentleman   from 

;leman  from 

gentleman 

the  gentle- 


■^  ALSH)  . 
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Spea  ker 


al 


Mr.    MINETA.    Mr 
xmanimous   consent  that 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their 
bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minoi^ 
was   given   permission    to 
House  for  1  minute  and  to 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for 
inquire   of   the   distingui 
leader  if  he  has  an 
make  relative  to  the  legislative 
for  the  week  of  March  7, 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield,  in 
gentleman's  question,  the 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday. 
District  bills  or  suspensions 
we  would  consider  House 
reestablishing  a  Committee 
sional  Sports. 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Illino 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  „.. 
reference  to  the  fact  that 
District  bills.  I  believe  that 
rules,  the  second  and  fourth 
District  days  and  that 
normally  be  the  day  for  the 
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Mr. 

yield,  this 

Center, 

the  House 


I    ask 

Members 

in  which  to 

remarks  on  the 


objection  to 
from  Cali- 


asked  and 

Address    the 

revise  and 


Hjinois.     Mr. 

time  to 

majority 

annou<icement  to 

program 

197". 

Spea  :er, 

resp  )nse 


Hjuse 


if   the 

to  the 

would 

Tfcere  are  no 

p  anned,  but 

Resolution  111, 

on  Profes- 

At  that 

gentliman  made 

tqere  are  no 

under  the 

Ri  ondays  are 

Mor  day  would 

Consent  Cal- 


endar. Is  it  my  understanding  that  there 
are  likewise  no  bills  ready  for  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  on  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  none  ready  at  this  time 
for  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  on  Tuesday, 
the  House  would  meet  at  noon.  There  are 
no  suspension  bills  presently  planned, 
but  it  is  planned  that  the  House  would 
consider  on  Tuesday  the  rule  and  the 
bUl  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1977,  which  is  a 
major  piece  of  legislation,  with  3  hours 
of  general  debate  under  a  modified  open 
rule. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  would  meet 
at  3  p.m.  First,  we  would  consider  a  reso- 
lution which  we  expect  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  and  thereafter 
would  consider  approximately  15  funding 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  series  of  funding 
resolutions  I  referred  to  follows: 

House  Resolution  248,  Education  and 
Labor. 

House  Resolution  279,  Pension  Task 
Force. 

House  Resolution  221,  Ways  and 
Means. 

House  Resolution  275,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

House  Resolution  256,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

House  Resolution  297,  Science  and 
Technology. 

House  Resolution  321,  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

House  Resolution  132,  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

House  Resolution  313,  International 
Relations. 

House  Resolution  319,  Fraser  Special. 

House  Resolution  357,  Judiciary, 

House  Resolution  233,  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

House  Resolution  269,  Narcotics. 

House  Resolution  329,  District. 

House  Resolution  361,  House  Admin- 
istration. 

On  Thursday  the  House  would  meet 
at  11  a.m.  Two  bills  are  presently 
planned  or  scheduled  on  Thursday,  H.R. 
3843,  Supplemental  Housing  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1977.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and  H.R.  1746,  To  Halt  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  Chrome,  also 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Friday  the  House  would  meet  at  11 
a.m.,  and  it  is  expected  at  this  time  that 
there  will  be  a  Friday  session,  at  which 
time  we  would  consider  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  Economic  Stimulus  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  1977,  subject  to  the 
granting  of  a  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  adjourn 
by  3  p.m.  on  Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on 
all  other  days  except  Wednesday,  on 
which  day,  of  course,  we  would  expect  to 
continue  until  we  have  finished  the  busi- 
ness at  hand. 

Any  other  program  would  be  an- 
nounced later;  and  of  course,  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  7,  1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  3843,  SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUS- 
ING AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 
1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3843)  the 
Supplemental  Housing  Authorization 
Act  of  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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SEARS  GETS  INTO  THE  DENTAL 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  give 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
new  development  in  health  care  delivery. 
In  my  district,  in  El  Monte,  Calif.,  last 
Friday,  February  25,  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.  opened  a  3,600-square-foot  dental 
clinic  to  serve  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  either  to 
advocate  or  protest  about  it,  but  this  is 
a  radical  departure  from  our  traditional 
concept  of  health  care  delivery  and  I  am 
most  interested  in  seeing  how  it  works 
out.  They  have  stated  that  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful they  will  open  dental  clinics 
throughout  the  land.  That  might  be  the 
end  of  the  tooth  ache,  or,  who  knows,  the 
beginning  of  a  headache. 

I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  14,  19771 


Scars    Gets    Into    the    Dental    Business: 

Clinic  in  El  Monte  Store  Set  for  Formal 

Opening 

(By  Robert  Fairbanks) 

Sacramento. — Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
which  describes  Itself  as  the  world's  biggest 
retailer.  Is  experimenting  with  a  new  prod- 
uct: dental  care. 

Officials  of  the  firm  said  that  a  3,600- 
square-foot  dental  clinic  will  open  formally 
Friday  at  the  Sears  store  on  Peck  Ave.  In 
El  Monte. 

However,  J.  R.  Copltzky,  concession  man- 
ager for  Sears  Pacific  Coast  region,  said  the 
clinic  has  been  open  Informally  since  last 
Friday  and  "seems  to  be  going  very  well." 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Copltzky  said 
that  If  the  El  Monte  clinic  Is  successful 
others  like  It  will  be  opened  at  other  Sears 
stores.  (There  are  72  stores  In  the  state.) 

But  for  the  moment,  he  said,  there  Is  noth- 
ing like  It  elsewhere  In  California  or  the 
nation. 

The  Sears  experiment  could  have  a  major 
impact  upon  the  dental-care  business  and 
already  Is  generating  interest  among  state 
ofliclals  here. 

David  Hamrock,  executive  secretary  to  the 
state  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  said  he 
plans  to  look  closely  at  the  clinic  to  deter- 
mine if  any  state  laws  limiting  lay  control 
of  a  dental  practice  are  being  violated. 

"If  It's  legal.  It's  legal.  That's  all  there  Is 
to  it,"  he  said. 

Sears  does  not  operate  the  clinic  Itself.  It 
leases  the  space  to  National  Health  Care 
Systems  of  Irvine,  a  marketing  organization 
for  prepaid  dental  plans. 

Dan  Maruna.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  firm,  said  his  company  in  turn  sub- 
leases the  space  to  the  dentist  who  manages 
the  clinic  and  who  has  agreed  to  observe  a 
variety  of  rules,  such  as  keeping  the  cUnlc 
open  during  all  shopping  hours. 

According  to  Maruna,  the  cost  of  joining 
the  prepaid  plan  at  the  El  Monte  store  (It  Is 
called  "Dentlcare")  Is  $30  annually  for  an 
individual  and  $80  for  a  family,  regardless  of 
size. 

The  enrollment  fee,  he  said,  covers  all 
visits,  examinations.  X-rays  and  teeth  clean- 
ings. He  said  fees  for  additional  treatments 
generally  run  about  25 'i  under  those  charged 
by  other  dentists  In  the  area. 

Copltzky  said  that  Sears'  decision  to  enter 
the  dental  business  was  the  result  of  a  "nat- 
ural progression''  that  began  with  earlier 
decisions  to  sell  optometrlc  services  and 
hearing  aids. 

Will  Sears  open  medical  clinics  next? 

Copltzky  said  the  move  has  not  been  con- 
sidered but  "I  don't  rule  out  anything." 


SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  SOCLAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  landmark  ruling  earlier 
this  week  on  widowers'  benefits  under- 
lines some  serious  problems  we  face  with 
respect  to  social  security. 

The  ruling  struck  down  the  require- 
ment that  a  widower  must  prove  past 
dependency  upon  his  deceased  wife  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  survivor's  bene- 
fits based  on  her  earnings  record.  The 
law  already  provides  that  a  widow  need 
not  prove  dependency  to  collect  bene- 
fits based  on  her  late  husband's  earnings 
record. 

The  social  security  system  includes 
numerous  provisions  in  which  men  and 


women  are  treated  differently.  The  lat- 
est decision  demonstrates  clearly  that 
if  the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
does  not  act  in  these  areas,  the  judicial 
branch  will. 

The  decision  also  dramatizes  the  im- 
portance of  time  to  congressional  delib- 
erations on  social  security.  The  sex  dis- 
crimination provisions  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  body.  But  as  high  as 
they  rank  on  a  priority  list,  financial 
problems  rank  even  higher. 

The  two  major  trust  funds  used  to 
pay  social  security  benefits  are  deterio- 
rating rapidly.  The  disability  insurance 
fund  will  be  exhausted  in  2  years,  the 
old  age  and  survivors  fund  about  5  years 
later.  It  is  imperative  that  action  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
pump  more  money  into  these  funds,  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  exhaustion  points 
to  avoid  a  crisis  and  reassure  the  some 
30  million  beneficiaries  who  are  counting 
on  benefits  being  paid  on  schedule. 

We  also  need  to  get  the  financial  crisis 
out  of  the  way  so  that  we  can  address 
ourselves  in  a  deliberate  way  to  the  other 
social  security  issues,  such  as  sex  dis- 
crimination, which  so  urgently  demand 
our  attention. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
are  now  in  a  static  posture  on  these  mat- 
ters, however.  They  are  awaiting  recom- 
mendations from  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

But  the  legislative  branch  simply  can- 
not stay  in  this  holding  pattern  indef- 
initely. Just  as  the  judicial  branch  will 
act  if  the  Congress  does  not,  so  the  Con- 
gress must  act  if  the  executive  branch 
does  not. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1977,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained from  the  House  for  part  of  the 
legislative  afternoon.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  in  the  following 
fashion:  RoUcall  No.  41:  House  Joint 
Resolution  269,  "yea." 


EXPANSION  OF  FACILITIE.S  AT  PORT 
EVERGLADES  HARBOR,  FLA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  will  authorize  $20,- 
500,000  for  navigation  improvements  on 
Port  Evergladges  Harbor,  Fla. 

On  May  9,  1974,  the  project  for  navi- 
gation improvements  on  Port  Everglades 
Harbor,  Fla.,  was  approved  under  section 
201  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
similarly^  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  on  May  31, 
1974.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  har- 
bor project  costs  have  exceeded  the  lim- 
its of  the  section  201  authority.  These 


cost  increases  were  due  primarily  to  price 
escalations  and  responses  to  environ- 
mental and  social  concerns.  In  order  to 
proceed  toward  completion,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  ask  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  now  introduce  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  it  is  important  to  expand 
the  facilities  at  Port  Everglades  Harbor, 
Fla.  In  the  first  place.  Port  Everglades 
is  located  in  Broward  County  in  south 
Florida.  Broward  County  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  county  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  25  years.  From  a 
population  of  83,933  in  1950.  it  has 
grown  to  a  population  of  887,500  in  1975. 
In  1976  the  population  continued  to 
grow  even  more.  This  phenomenal 
growth — a  growth  which  has  resulted 
from  the  infiux  of  new  residents  from 
other  States  who  irunigrated  to  Florida 
and  this  increase  continues  today  with 
an  estimated  average  increase  in  pop- 
ulation in  the  county  of  1,000  weekly. 

This  tremendous  growth  in  popula- 
tion means  that  Broward  County  has 
gained  a  greater  significance  in  the  south 
Florida  region  in  terms  of  population 
concentration.  Dade  County  has  tradi- 
tionally served  as  the  center  of  popu- 
lation in  south  Florida.  However,  al- 
though Dade  continues  to  grow,  the  more 
significant  population  increases  have 
occurred  to  the  north  in  Broward  and 
Palm  Beach  Counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Port  Everglades  is  the  third 
largest  port  in  Florida  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  calls  it  the  prime  point  of 
entry  for  petroleum  products  in  the  nine- 
county  area  of  southeast  Florida.  As  the 
demands  for  fossil  fuels  have  increased 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  demands 
on  the  facilities  there  have  become 
greater.  This  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  addition  to  petroleum  products.  Port 
Everglades  is  responsible  for  large  ship- 
ments of  construction  materials  for  new 
homes,  automobiles,  foodstuffs,  and  con- 
sumer goods  of  all  descriptions.  These 
products  are  distributed  throughout  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  south  Flor- 
ida and  are  shipped  to  various  places  in 
the  country  through  a  well-developed 
transportation  network  which  includes 
a  major  .nternational  airport  and  a  Tia- 
jor  highway  and  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  projected  that  this  traffic  through 
Port  Everglades  will  greatly  develop  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  establishment  of 
a  foreign  trade  zone  at  the  port  late  last 
year.  Because  of  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, its  industrial  park  environment,  and 
its  public  management  capability.  Fort 
Everglades  is  a  natural  site  for  such  a 
foreign  trade  zone.  As  the  trade  devel- 
ops through  this  port  and  as  the  service 
to  the  international  business  community 
grows.  Port  Everglades  will  become  of 
even  greater  commercial  importance 
than  it  presently  is. 

Tourism  is  a  major  industry  in  Florida, 
and  the  Gold  Coast  from  Palm  Beach  to 
Miami  in  Broward  County,  Fla.,  is  one 
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of  the  chief  centers  of  toirlsm.  Cruise 
ships  put  In  and  out  of  PorttEverglades— 
every  day.  In  fact.  Port  Everglades  is 
one  of  only  five  principal  cfuise  ports  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  '.he  only  port-of- 
call  on  the  eastern  seaboarc  for  in-tran- 
sit  ships  sailing  to  and     rom  Europe 

f^^,^''°^''^  *^^  ^°^^^-  I^  1>  also  one  of 
the  leading  ports  for  wlnt?r  cruises  to 
the  Bahamas,  the  Caribbeun.  the  West 
Indies,  and  Central  and  So  ith  America. 
Privately  owned  pleasure  (raft  seeking 
an  outlet  to  or  an  inlet  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  increasingly  use  the  I  arbor  Many 
international  travelers  come  to  Florida 
each  year  via  Port  Everglades  and  the 
suggested  harbor  improver  lents  might 
encourage  even  more  international  tour 
Ists  to  visit  south  Florida. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  know  triat  you  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  th ;  U.S.  House 

^nHH^'"^^^?^^"''^^   ^^''«   ^^"^    to   south 

Florida.  I  sincerely  request  i^ou  give  fa 
vorable  consideration  to  thii  legislation 
The  expansion  of  the  facilities  at  Port 

fSf^^!  "^f^^'"  ^  *  P'^O-'-ct  which  is 
essential  to  all  Floridians  and  to  our 
country  I  urge  you  to  give  jour  support 
to  ttiis  legislation  so  that  the  much 

«n?S^l,'''^'^  °"  ^^^  P^°J4  previously 
authorized  can  proceed. 
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GHANAIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo -e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Di:gs)  is  rec 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

ic?5'"t?^*^*^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  ^n  March  6, 
ihl'nr^^  "*"*?"  °^  °^»"*  ^  "  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence. Just  as  the  United  Statjs  last  year 
i  Tl^^^  *^^  accompllshmmts  of  its 
first  200  years,  now  the  peopl;  of  Ghana 
celebrate  the  successes  anl  progress 
they  have  achieved  in  only   >o  years. 

Ghanaian  independence  ar  niversaries 
will  always  hold  a  very  spedal  signifi- 
cance for  me  in  my  memo-ies  of  my 
own  long  involvement  in  Afric  an- Ameri- 
can affairs.  For  it  was  in  1:57.  at  the 
glorious  independence  celebration  in 
Ohana,  that  I  made  my  first  trip  to  the 

there,  has  long  been  an  insi.iration  to 
me  in  my  efforts  in  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  whatever  way  p>ssible  the 
cause  of  total  African  liberal  on 

Ghana's  independence  narked  a 
watershed  m  the  struggle  for  Uberation 
m  Africa  under  the  briUiant  leadership 
of  the  late  President  Nkrumah,  a  great 
patriot  of  Africa  and  of  the  entire  black 
7.r!J^t-  9^\"*  ^°^  ^^  place  a  the  fore- 
ffhili.  *^^  *°'^^  ^^"""^  a'^^  African 
liberation  struggle.  And  Ghanr  has  since 

f^^\'?^<^  ^  significant  factor  in  promot 
ing  African  freedom  in  the    remaining 
portions  of  the  continent  that  are  still 
under  the  yoke  of  alien  domiiation 

For  African-Americans,  Ghana's  inde- 
pendence holds  special  meaning  in  our 
struggle  to  revive,  maintain,  and  expand 
consciousness  of  our  own  her  tage  that 

rSfr^  ^.^f  *  ^'•^'^*'  ^"d   n  the  old 
Gold  Coast  that  is  now  the  pro  id  Nation 

of  Ghana.  For  all  Americans,  I  he  recent 


publication  and  television  production  of 
Alex  Haley's  monumental  "Roots" 
brought  home  the  realization  of  social 
cultural,  and  historical  riches  in  that 
area  that  existed  long  before  our  own 
Nation  was  born. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  personal 
pleasure  and  respect  that  I  salute  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Ghana 
on  the  most  joyous  celebration  of  its 
20th  anniversary  of  freedom,  and  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  great  Nation  of  Ghana. 
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CONGRESS   NEW   ETHICS   REFRAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  brows- 
ing through  the  medieval  literature  sec- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress  last  night 
as  is  my  wont,  I  stumbled  across  an  an- 
cient madrigal,  written  by  a  minstrel 
yclept  Publius  Ethicus  in  honor  of  the 
convening  of  the  Third  Congress  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  year  A.D.  811. 

While  the  surviving  program  notes  are 
only  fragmentary,  it  appears  to  consist 
Of  two  cantos,  one  refrain,  and  one 
chorus.  It  was  apparently  scored  to  be 
sung  by  a  choir  of  535  voices,  largely 
ma  e,  but  with  a  large  number  of  the 
male  singers  in  the  upper  registers.  Male 
choirs  of  Medieval  times  consisted  of 
large  numbers  of  young  boys  or  castrati 


man  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Beard)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island  Mr 
Speaker  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Monday,' 
March  7.  1977,  more  than  10,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  will  be  meeting 
in  national  convention.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  I 
shall  chair  a  hearing  at  that  convention 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  a  hearing  that  wUl  provide  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  committee  to  gain 
valuable  insight  into  the  problems  of 
guidance  and  counseling  for  the  elderly 
the  sick,  and  the  disabled. 

Because  of  my  chairmanship  of  that 
hearing  in  Dallas,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  be  present  in  Washington 
on  Monday,  March  7. 


THE   NUCLEAR    ANTIPROLIFERA- 
TION    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
a  typographical  error,  the  analysis  and 
title  of  legislation  I  introduced  yester- 
day was  not  fully  presented.  Thus  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  the  full  title 
and  analysis  of  the  the  Nuclear  Anti- 
proliferation  Act: 

H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective 


The  melodv  hoc  h^.a^  i^lZ  S  ~>       T,""     ^^^^^^  ^^d  effective  control   over  the  pro- 
•JTu'riSthfch'^hlve    ntifvL ir"f,  '1^     il'f-"- «/  -^,^«-  -P^-^ve  capamHty'(by 


centuries  which  have  intervened  All  we 
know  is  that  it  was.  at  the  time,  familiar 
to  knights,  damsels,  serfs,  and  vassals  by 
the  name:  "I've  Been  Toiling  on  the  ToU 
Koad. 

1ST   CANTO 

I've  been  working  In  the  Congress 
Most  of  every  day. 
I've  been  working  in  the  Congress 
Finding  ways  to  raise  my  pay 
Have  to  raise  it  without  voting 
It  would  never  pass 
Anyone  who  voted  for  it 
Would  be  out  on  his  own. 

CHORUS 

We  are  all  so  pure,  we  are  all  so  pure 
We  are  all  so  ethical  and  pure,  pure,  pure 
We  are  all  so  pure,  we  are  all  so  pure 
As  long  as  we  don't  work  we  wUl  be  pure. 

REFEAIN 

K°rZ  r!'""*  *n  '°  P"""^  *"**  *='^"  and  honest 
Now  were  aU  as  white  as  driven  snow 

K\hP™*^%f'"  ''''^  *'"°°8  us  from  here 
II  they  work,  they  go! 

2ND   CANTO 

Let  us  cover  pay  with  ethics 
We  can  vote  for  that 
Specially  when  our  lofty  ethics 
Contain  sufficient  fat. 

With  an  ethical  ghost  writer 

We  will  write  a  book 

All  our  wealthy  friends  wUl  buy  some 

It's  "royalties"  we  took. 

(Repeat  Chorus  and  Refrain) 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Bingham  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi).  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Whalen,  and  Mr.  Hamilton). 

Analysis  of  the  Nuclear  Antiprolotration 
Act 
Summary 
The  proposed  legislation  strengthens  U.S. 
efforts  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosive   capabUlty.    It   achieves   this   pur- 
pose  by  pursuing  three  general   objectives. 
Outlined  in  greater  detail  below,  these  ob- 
jectives Include: 

(1)  Specification  of  international  initia- 
tives   for   cooperation    on    antiproliferation 

efforts.  Including:  Increased  commitment  and 
and  funding  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA) ;  more  comprehensive 
application  of  IAEA  safeguards,  Inspections 
and  nuclear  facility  physical  security  stand- 
ards; establishment  of  an  ERDA/NRC  safe- 
guards training  program  for  consumer  na- 
tions; Initiation  of  an  Administration  study 
on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  international 
nuclear  fuel  centers  for  uranium  enrichment 
and  spent  fuel  storage; 

(2)  Establishment  of  effective  and  consist- 
ent criteria  for  the  issuance  of  licences  for 
all  U.S.  nuclear  exports— criteria,  which  must 
be  met  by  consumer  nations'  domestic  nu- 
clear programs  within  eighteen  months  of 
enactment;  provision  for  the  President  to 
suspend  the  application  of  the  second  phase 
of  these  criteria  on  a  country-specific  basis 
by  Executive  Order— which  Order  shall  be 
subject  to  Congressional  veto  during  a  sixty 
day  period; 

(3)  Addition  of  antiproliferation  responsi- 
bilities within  the  Executive  Branch  to  facil- 
itate increased  scrutiny  of  the  impact  of  our 
nuclear  exports   upon  proliferation  by  the 
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state  Department  and  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA) ;  to  require  that  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (NRC)  license  all  nu- 
clear-relcted  components  and  approve  all 
secondary  transfers  of  tJ.S.-exported  nuclear 
materials  and  equipment;  to  establish  more 
explicit  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Agreements  for  Cooperation; 

Section-by-section  analysis 

(2)  Statement  of  Policy:  U.S.  pledges  to 
pursue  international  agreement  on  antipro- 
liferation policies,  guarantees  to  all  nuclear 
consumer  nations  which  adhere  to  our  anti- 
proliferation  export  policies  an  adequate 
supply  of  nuclear  fuel,  and  urges  ratification 
of  NPT  by  all  nonslgnatory  nations. 

(3)  Statement  of  Purpose:  To  promote  pol- 
icies set  forth  in  Section  2  designed  to  curb 
proliferation,  the  Act  establishes  a  frame- 
work for  international  cooperation  on  prolif- 
eration control.  It  specifies  licensing  criteria 
for  all  U.S.  nuclear  exports  and  provides  for 
public  participation  In  Executive  agency  an- 
tiproliferation decision-making  proceedings 
where  appropriate.  It  proposes  what  might  be 
considered  an  "agenda"  for  the  London  con- 
ference of  Nuclear  Supplier  Nations  which 
shall  include  promulgation  of  procedures  or 
sanctions  to  be  applied  to  any  nation  which 
violates  Its  antiproliferation  obligations. 

title   I 

(101)  International  Initiatives:  The  legis- 
lation amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
place  the  U.S.  squarely  on  record  as  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for  co- 
operating nations'  nuclear  programs.  It  states 
that  the  U.S.  shall  Institute  and  piu-sue  bind- 
ing International  agreements  to  prohibit  ex- 
port of  nuclear  materials  to  all  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  which  refuse  to  take  a  no  ex- 
plosion pledge  and  forego  development  of 
enrichment  and  reprocessing  capabilities.  It 
calls  for  Internationalization  of  nuclear  fuel 
enrichment  and  waste  storage  facilities  while 
pledging  to  support  antiproliferation  policies 
at  least  as  stringent  as  those  adopted  collec- 
tively by  fellow  supplier  nations. 

(102)  Authorization:  Authorizes  $2  mil- 
lion to  help  assure  that  safeguards  monitor- 
ing and  nuclear  site  inspections  called  for  in 
Section  101  will  be  adequately  staffed  by  the 
IAEA. 

<103)  Fuel  Center  Study:  Requires  the 
President  to  report  within  one  year  to  the 
Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
international  facilities  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  spent  fuel  storage. 

(104)  Executii'e  Reports:  Requires  annual 
reports  by  the  Administration  Including  re- 
quirements that  ERDA  and  NRC  assess  and 
report  annually  on  the  potential  impact  of 
advanced  nuclear  technologies  (e.g.,  laser 
enrichment,  breeder  reactors,  spiked  pluto- 
nium  reprocessing)  upon  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

(105)  Safeguard  Training  Program:  Directs 
ERDA  and  NRC  to  offer  a  physical  security 
and  national  safeguards  responsibilities 
training  program  to  all  consumer  nations. 

(106)  Procedures  for  Referral  of  Agree- 
ment for  Corporation:  Guarantees  that  the 
complete  record  of  proposed  (non-military) 
Agreements  goes  to  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  permitted  to  withdraw  a  pro- 
posed Agreement  before  Congress  adopts  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  of  disapproval. 

(107)  Subsequent  Arrangements:  Requires 
ERDA  to  get  State  Department  concur- 
rence, ACDA  and  NRC  review  of  arrange- 
ments subsequent  to  an  Agreement  (such 
as  a  reactor  sale.) 

title  n 
(201)     Retransfer     Authority:     Requires 
NRC  licensing  of  all  prlvate-to-prlvate  trans- 
fers of  nuclear  materials   Imported  from 


U.S.,  excluding  small  amounts  of  material 
stich  as  laboratory  samples. 

(202)  Government-to-Government  Trans- 
fers: Same  as  above,  but  applies  to  govern- 
ment transfers. 

(203)  Foreign  Production  of  Special  Nu- 
clear Material  (SNM):  Requires  ERDA  to 
consxilt  with  State  Department,  ACDA  and 
NRC  before  allowing  persons  to  aid  foreign 
production  of  SNM  such  as  plutonium. 

(204)  Clarification  of  Export  Functions: 
Reasserts  State  Departments  lead  role  in 
negotiating  Agreements  and  facilitates 
thorough  review  of  proposed  Agreements  by 
ACDA. 

(205)  Export  Licensing  Criteria:  Estab- 
lishes NRC  procedures  for  licensing  all  ex- 
ports of  nuclear  materials  and  eqiilpraent 
and  amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  with 
two  phases  of  criteria  which  must  be  met 
before  export  licenses  may  be  issued  by  the 
NRC.  Phase  I  criteria  become  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  and  will  apply  to 
the  specific  export  and  any  byproducts.  Phase 
I  criteria  are  as  follows : 

<1)  IAEA  safeguards  will  be  applied. 

(2)  No  explosion  pledge. 

(3)  Physical  security  will  be  maintained 
at  nuclear  facility. 

(4)  No  retransfer  without  U.S.  approval 
and  same  criteria. 

( 5 )  No  reprocessing  of  imported  materials 
or  byproducts. 

(6)  Same  conditions  will  apply  to  repli- 
cated facilities. 

(7)  Importing  nations  must  allow  IAEA 
to  report  to  U.S.  on  status  of  all  inventories 
of  enriched  and  spent  fuel  presently  subject 
to  IAEA  safeguards. 

These  criteria  will  be  superseded  eighteen 
months  after  enactment  by  Phase  II  criteria, 
which  will  apply  to  the  importing  nation's 
entire  nuclear  program: 

(1)  IAEA  safeguards  for  non-nuclear 
weapons  states  (NNWS). 

(2)  No  explosion  pledge  NNWS. 

(3)  Adequate  physical  security. 

(4)  No  retransfer  without  U.S.  approval 
and  same  criteria. 

(5)  NNWS  will  forego  the  development  of 
reprocessing  plants  and  national  enrichment 
plants.  Existing  reprocessing  facilities  in 
NNWS  will  cease  operation  and  be  placed 
under  international  auspices  and  inspection. 
National  enrichment  facilities  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  international  auspices  and  inspec- 
tion and,  when  such  management  becomes 
available,  International  control  and  opera- 
tion. Further,  NNWS  will  return  spent  fuel 
rods  to  stippUer  nations  upon  request  or  to 
an  International  storage  facility.  Further, 
NNWS  will  not  allow  any  of  their  spent  fuel 
to  be  reprocessed  In  a  NNWS. 

(6)  Supplier  nations  will  receive  the  re- 
sults of  IAEA  Inspections. 

Suspension  of  Criteria:  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  President  may  suspend  ap- 
plication of  individual  Phase  II  criteria  on  a 
country-specific  basis  by  Executive  Order — 
which  Order  may  be  vetoed  within  sixty  days 
by  a  Concurrent  Resolution  of  Congress.  The 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  status  of  any  outstanding  sus- 
pensions of  Phase  II  criteria. 

(206)  Export  Licensing  of  Components: 
Anything  of  potential  significance  for  an  im- 
porting nation's  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plcslve  capability  must  be  licensed  by  the 
NRC.  (i.e.  computers  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities,  glove-boxes  for  reprocessing) . 

title  m 
(301)  Definitions:  Straightforw^ard.  Note 
that  "nuclear  fuel  service"  does  not  include 
reprocessing.  Further,  "nuclear  weapons 
state" — as  defined  by  the  Non-ProlIferation 
Treaty — does  not  include  India. 


REGIONAL  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
ACT  OF  1977 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  recently  emerged 
from  the  grueling  process  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  more 
than  half  of  that  time — 6  months  during 
the  1976  campaign — was  spent  on  select- 
ing the  party's  candidate  for  the  general 
election.  The  Presidential  primary  proc- 
ess began  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Febru- 
ary, and  continued  until  the  final  con- 
test was  decided  in  July.  The  public  was 
exposed  to  a  constant  barrage  of  infor- 
mation, speculation,  and  evaluation  on 
and  about  the  Presidential  nominating 
process,  put  forth  by  the  media  and  the 
candidates  alike.  What  resulted  was  a 
long,  drawn  out,  and  often  confusing 
process. 

For  too  long,  the  manner  in  which  we 
make  the  second  most  important  decision 
in  American  politics — the  choice  of  a 
person  who  will  be  a  party's  candidate 
for  President — escaped  reform.  The 
number  of  Presidential  preference  pri- 
maries has  reached  a  new  high,  public 
financing  of  Presidential  campaigns  has 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  process. 
and  candidates  have  begun  the  campaign 
season  earlier  and  earlier.  In  light  of 
these  developments,  it  is  certainly  time 
for  us  to  take  another  look  at  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  process  and  be  sure 
that  it  measures  up  to  its  goal :  The  selec- 
tion of  party  nominees  who  reflect  the 
views  of  the  voters  and  who  are  likely  to 
be  the  best  qualified  to  serve  in  the  high- 
est office  in  the  Nation. 

Accordingly  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Regional  Presidential  Primaries  Act  of 
1977,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  thought- 
ful debate  and  achieving  consensus  of 
legislation  which  will  reform  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  process.  It  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Packwood  who  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  Presidential  primary  reform. 
The  major  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  assure 
that  voters  in  every  State  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  directly  their 
choice  for  a  Presidential  nominee  and 
that  the  nominees  selected  by  national 
party  conventions  reflect  the  voters' 
decision. 

I  have  discarded  the  idea  of  a  national 
Presidential  preference  primary  held  on 
a  single  day  throughout  the  country  for 
several  reasons.  I  believe  such  a  system 
would  give  undue  advantage  to  certain 
types  of  candidates:  Either  those  whose 
names  are  well  knowTi,  for  whatever  rea- 
son; or  those  who  can  easily  fund  their 
campaigns  by  appealing  to  special  in- 
terest groups:  or  those  who  possess 
charisma,  a  characteristic  which  does 
not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with 
ability;  or,  those  who  find  their  support 
in  a  narrow,  but  vocal  segment  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Electoral  competition  should 
not  be  restricted  to  these  types  of  candi- 
dates. Also,  several  regional  primaries 
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will  give  much  more  . 
depth  development  of 
tions  on  issues  and 
tlian  would  one  national 
portunity  should  be  prov 
tenders  to  present  thei 
judged  by  the  electorate 
qualifications. 

I  also  believe  that  the 
through  their  conventiolis 
important    consensus-dev, 
tion.  and  that  any  attemjft 
a  role  in  choosing  their 
bearer  would  be 
of  government. 

My  bill  is  designed  to 
of  a  national  primary, 
strengths  of  the  present 
eliminating  its  weaknesses 
serve  the  legitimate  role 
parties  in  the  President^l 
process. 

Under  my  proposal, 
region  would  participate 
primary,  thereby  allowini 
each  State  a  direct  voice 
dentlal  nominating  proces^ 
be  reimbursed  for  the  . 
so  that  any  financial 
would  not  be  transferred 
taxpayers.  The  States  woi^ld 
into  five  regions,  with  ev 
region  holding  its  primar  r 
date,   at   3 -week   Intervals 
through  June  of  the 
year. 

Unlike  a  national 
of  regional  contests 

opportunity  for  the 

dentlal  contenders  over  a 
and  under  a  variety  of 
Public   attention    and 
campaigns     would     be 
focused    on    the    region's 
issues  of  importance  to  tha. 
be  more  fully  explored.  In 
voter     participation     in 
process  is  declining  to  th 
often  less  than  half  of 
vote  do  so,  it  behooves  us 
we  can  to  stimulate  voter 
participation.    I    beheve 
maries  would  help  attain 
For  too  long,  we  have 
Presidential    candidates 
determine    which    primaries 
enter,  thus  denying  voters 
the  opportunity  to  express 
ence    from    among    the 
candidates.  Because  the  . 
national  ofSce,  we  should 
dates    to    demonstrate    ... 
throughout  the  Nation,  not 
States  in  which  they  think 
well.  Therefore,  imder  my 
of  all  Presidential  candid  al|es 
qualified  for  Federal  mate! 
automatically    be    placed    . 
ballots  and  a  demonstratioh 
through  the  collection  of 
tures  would   allow  •  other 
enter.    The   arguments    „. 
avoiding  primaries  that  a 
candidate    does    not    havt^ 
stamina,  or  money  to  enter 
maries  will  be  invalidated 
gional  system  is  adopted 
of  the  voters  and  the 
candidates  will  be  protected 
Under  my  propo.i>al. 
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tion  delegates  would  be  allocated  to 
Presidential  candidates  in  proportion  to 
the  votes  received  in  the  State.  Since 
1972.the  Democratic  National  Committee 
had  mandated  proportional  representa- 
tion and  six  States  have  abandoned  their 
winner-take-all  primaries  in  favor  of 
those  with  proportional  representation. 
We  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  States 
in  adopting  legislation  which  recognizes 
that  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
nominee  is  a  national  decision,  not  one 
to  be  made  by  delegates  representing 
only  a  plurality  of  voters  in  theh:  State, 
but  by  delegates  representing  all  who 
cast  their  votes. 

Just  as  States  legitimately  restrict 
voting  in  their  State  elections  to  resi- 
dents of  the  State,  so,  too,  should  voting 
in  a  party  primary  be  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  that  party.  This  principle  Is  in- 
corporated in  my  bill  and  authority  is 
given  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  aid  the  States  which  currently 
have  no  party  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  Increase  voter  participa- 
tion in  the  Pi-esidential  nominating 
process,  establish  a  more  rational  pro- 
cedure for  the  selection  of  our  parties' 
nominees,  ease  the  burden  on  the  candi- 
dates and  the  public,  and  will  enhance 
the  quality  of  Presidential  candidates 
and  their  campaigns.  I  urge  serious  con- 
sideration of  its  provisions  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  based. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  on  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  legislation: 
iRRATioN.'W,  Primaries 


pulsory  plan,  some  form  of  the  regional  pri- 
mary Idea  seems  to  \is  to  have  merit.  Similar 
proposals  have  been  made  by  Senators  Hat- 
field and  Packwood  of  Oregon,  both  Republi- 
cans, and  by  Senators  Mansfield  of  Montana 
and  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  Representa- 
tive Udall  of  Arizona,  all  Democrats.  What 
Tisually  stands  In  the  way  of  the  reform  Is  the 
natural  reluctance  of  Congres.?  to  act  on 
such  matters  In  a  politically  charged  election 
year  and  sheer  Inertia  with  regard  to  them 
at  any  other  time. 

It  Is  time  to  break  Into  that  cycle.  Now, 
with  the  primary  season  at  its  height,  it 
should  be  possible  for  Ctongress  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  process — naturally  with  no 
possibility  of  vBWolng  this  year's  folUes  but 
in  order  to  prevent  the  country  from  having 
to  go  through  them  again  fo\ir  years  from 
now. 

H.R.  4519 

A  bill  to  require  States  to  participate  In  a 
system  of  regional  Presidential  primaries 
administered  by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Regional  Presidential  Primaries  Act  of 
1977". 

ITNDINGS 


March  .4,  1977^ 
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Granted  the  lofty  motives  that  originally 
Inspired  the  Presidential  primaries,  they  have 
degenerated  Into  a  thirty-state  obstacle 
course,  tempered  only  by  the  Individual  can- 
dldates  freedom  to  pick  and  choose  which 
obstacles  he  will  try  depending  on  the  pri- 
mary rules  of  the  respective  states  and  his 
own  local  appeal.  The  voter  turnouts  are 
generally  low  and  the  interpretations  mis- 
leading—often with  serious  psychological 
impact  on  the  campaign. 

Thoughtful  Congressmen  have  for  some 
time  been  pressing  for  a  change  In  the  way 
the  parties  nominate  for  the  Presidency.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  their  ranks  is  Repre- 
sentative Ottlnger  of  New  York,  whose  bill  to 
revise  the  system  goes  a  stpp  further  than 
those  of  his  colleagues.  Like  most  of  them,  he 
calls  for  regional  primaries— at  three-week 
intervals,  the  order  to  be  determined  by 
lot — but  his  bUl  would  require  the  partici- 
pation of  all  states  and  include  all  candi- 
dates. 

Extreme  alternatives  to  the  present  ex- 
hausting, costly  and  lUogical  system  are  a 
national  primary,  held  throughout  the 
country  on  a  single  day.  and  the  abolition  of 
all  primaries  In  favor  of  a  return  to  the  cau- 
cus and  the  state  convention. 

The  first  of  these  is  filled  with  potential 
hazards  worse  than  the  existing  ones.  While 
the  well-known  and  well-financed  candidate 
would  normally  have  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, there  would  be  the  even  greater  danger 
that  a  factlonallst  or  regional  extremist  might 
win  in  a  crowded  field  In  which  likelier  can- 
didates canceled  each  other  out.  The  second 
alternative  can  too  easily  mean  a  return  to 
the  unsavory  control  by  party  bosses  that 
brought  on  the  primary  reform  in  the  first 
place. 

Recognizing  the  constitutional  and  finan- 
cial problems  posed  by  Mr.  Ottlnger's  com- 


Sec.  2.  The  Congres  finds  that 

(1)  the  proliferation  of  elections  held  by 
States  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  and  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  individuals  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  subjects  candidates  for  nomina- 
tion for  election  to  such  office  to  physical 
exhaustion,  danger,  and  inordinate  expense; 

(2)  there  is  no  uniformity  among  State 
laws  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  such  elec- 
tions on  delegates  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions held  by  political  parties; 

(3)  the  confusion  caused  by  this  lack  of 
uniformity  in  State  laws  gives  rise  to  cyni- 
cism, frustration,  and  dlstru.Hit  of  the  nomi- 
nation process; 

(4)  a  system  which  both  standardizes  the 
holding  of  Presidential  primaries  and  per- 
mits States  to  continue  to  play  a  substantial 
role  In  such  primaries  would  Improve  the 
Presidential  nominating  process; 

(5)  the  national  nomlnaUng  conventions 
held  by  political  parties  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
President  Is  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(6)  in  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Presidential  election  process  and  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  regulate  that  part  of  the  process 
which  relates  to  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

establishment  or  regioZ'Tal  primaries 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  State  shall  conduct  an 
election  for  delegates  to  national  nominat- 
ing conventions  for  tha  nomination  of  in- 
dividual for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)    Five   regional   primaries   shall   be 
held  during  each  Presirlentlal  election  year. 
The  first  regional  primary  shall  be  held  on     ' 
the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  and  an  additional 
regional  primary  shall  be  held  on  the  Tues- 
day of  each  of  the  thhd.  sixth,  ninth,  and 
twelfth  succeeding  weeks.  Thirty  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  fii-nt  regional  primary, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  by  lot  the 
region  in  which  such  primary  is  to  be  held. 
The   Commission   then   shall   determine  by 
separate  lot,  conducted  thirty  days  before  the 
date  of  each  subsequent  regional  primary 
except  the  last,  the  region  in  which  each 
subsequent  regional  prluury  is  to  be  held. 


(2)  The  ballot  for  a  regional  primary  con- 
ducted by  each  State  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  include  the  names  of  (A)  each  candi- 
date who  is  eligible  to  appear  on  the  ballots 
of  each  State  in  the  region  Involved  under 
subsection  (c)(1);  and  (B)  each  candidate 
who  Is  eligible  to  appear  o-i  the  ballot  of  the 
particular  State  under  subsectlo;    (c)  (2). 

(c)(1)  The  ballot  of  each  regional  pri- 
mary which  Is  held  under  this  section  shall 
Include  the  name  and  political  party  affili- 
ation of  any  candidate  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Commission  has  certified  payments  un- 
der section  9035(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  initial  certifica- 
tions), and  who  remains  eligible  to  receive 
payments  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  under  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  the  International  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  on  the  date  of  the  regional 
primary  involved. 

(2)  An  Individual  whose  name  is  not 
placed  on  a  regional  primary  ballot  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  have  his  name  and  the 
name  of  the  political  party  with  which  he 
Is  affiliated  appear  on  the  ballot  of  any  State 
participating  in  the  regional  primary  in- 
volved, if  he  is  eligible  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  by  (A)  notifying  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  Involved  (or.  If 
there  Is  no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the 
equivalent  State  officer)  in  writing  that  he 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  specified 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President;  and  (B)  presenting  such  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  equivalent  State  officer  with 
a  petition  supporting  his  candidacy  for  such 
nomination  signed  by  at  least  1  percent  of 
the  individuals  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
the  State  Involved. 

(3)  (A)  The  Commission  sha'.l  announce 
the  names  of  any  candidates  who  are  en- 
titled to  be  on  the  ballot  of  any  regional 
primary  under  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  regional 
primary  Involved. 

(B)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  (or,  if  there 
Is  no  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  equiv- 
alent State  officer)  shall  transmit  to  the 
Commission  the  names  of  any  candidates  who 
are  entitled  to  be  on  the  ballot  of  the  State 
Involved  under  paragraph  (2)  in  connection 
with  a  regional  primary.  Such  transmission 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  thirty  days 
before  the  date  of  the  regional  primary  in- 
volved. 

(11)  The  Commission  shall  certify  the  ballot 
of  each  State  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
receiving  a  transmission  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  (or,  If  there  is  no  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  equivalent  State  officer) 
of  the  State  Involved  under  clause   (1). 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  such  guidelines  as  the 
Commission  may  establish,  the  regional  pri- 
mary shall  be  conducted  in  each  State  by 
officials  of  such  State  charged  with  con- 
ducting elections. 

(2)  Voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
only  for  delegates  for  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation by  the  party  of  such  voter's  registered 
affiliation.  If  the  law  of  any  State  makes  no 
provision  for  the  registration  of  voters  by 
party  affiliation,  voters  in  such  State  shall 
register  their  party  affiliation  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  re- 
gional primary  held  In  his  State  to  the  Com- 
mission within  a  period  of  time  after  such 
date,  not  exceeding  fifteen  days,  prescribed 
by  the  Commission. 

DESIGNATION     OF     CONVENTION     DELEGATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Any  candidate  whose  name 
appears  on  the  ballot  of  any  regional  pri- 
mary under  section  3(c).  or  an  authorized 


representative  of  such  candidate,  shall  des- 
ignate the  names  of  individuals  to  serve 
as  delegates  of  such  candidate  in  each  State 
participating  in  the  regional  primary  In- 
volved. The  number  of  delegates  designated 
In  each  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  delegates 
to  which  such  State  Is  entitled  at  the  na- 
tional  nominating  convention   Involved. 

(2)  Delegates  designated  under  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  listed  on  the  ballot  under  the 
name  of  the  candidate  making  such  designa- 
tion. Such  delegates  shall  be  listed  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  ranking  to  be  determined 
by  such  candidate. 

(3)  Delegates  to  which  any  candidate  is 
entitled  at  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion shall  be  selected  from  the  list  of  dele- 
gates designated  by  such  candidate  in  ac- 
cordance writh  the  ranking  determined  by 
such  candidate  under  paragraph  (2),  except 
that  such  selection  shall  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner which  Is  consistent  with  any  rule  of  the 
national  political  party  Involved  relating  to 
categories  of  persons  which  shall  be  repre- 
sented as  delegates  at  the  national  nominat- 
ing convention  of  such  political  party. 

(4)  An  individual  may  serve  as  an  author- 
ized representative  of  a  candidate  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  only  if  such  author- 
ization is  transmitted  to  the  Commission  in 
writing  by  such  candidate. 

(b)  The  number  of  delegates  which  a  can- 
didate may  receive  In  any  State  in  connec- 
tion with  a  regional  primary  Is  a  number 
which  Is  a  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  delegates  from  such  State  to  his  party's 
national  nominating  convention  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  votes  cast  by  members  of 
his  party  In  such  State  received  by  him  In 
the  primary. 

(c)  (1)  If  a  candidate  In  a  regional  primary 
receives  less  than  the  greater  of — 

(A)  5  per  centum  of  the  votes  cast  by 
members  of  his  political  party  In  such  re- 
gional primary;  or 

(B)  a  percentage  of  votes  which  would  en- 
title such  candidate  to  one  delegate,  if  one 
delegate  constitutes  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  delegates  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  region  Involved; 

no  individuals  may  be  appointed  as  delegates 
of  such  candidate  in  any  State  in  the  region 
Involved. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  votes  cast  In  any 
State  In  a  regional  primary  for  any  candidate 
who  is  not  entitled  to  any  delegates  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be— 

(A)  apportioned  among  other  candidates 
of  the  same  political  party  who  received  votes 
In  such  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  each  such  candidate;  and 

(B)  added  to  the  percentage  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  each  such  candidate  In  such  State, 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  number  of 
delegates  which  may  be  appointed  for  each 
such  candidate. 

CONVENTION    BALLOTING 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  A  delegate  to  a  convention 
hefd  by  a  political  party  for  the  nomination 
of  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
the  candidate  for  whom  he  was  appointed 
until— 

(A)  two  ballots  have  been  taken; 

(B)  such  candidate  receives  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  vote  on  a  ballot;  or 

(C)  such  candidate  releases  such  delegate. 
(2)  In  any  ca.se  in  which  a  candidate  for 

whom  any  delegate  is  appointed  ceases  to  be 
a  candidate  before  the  first  ballot  has  been 
taken  at  the  nominating  convention  of  the 
political  party  involved,  any  such  delegate 
shall  be  considered  to  be  uncommitted  for 
purposes  of  such  first  ballot. 

((b)  If  an  individual  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  a  ballot  at  the  nomi- 
nating convention  of  a  political  party,  he 
shall  be  the  nominee  of  such  party  for  elec- 


tion to  the  office  of  President.  A  subsequent 
ballot  may  be  taken  to  reflect  the  support 
of  the  entire  convention  for  such  candidate, 
but  the  result  of  the  subsequent  ballot  shall 
not,  in  such  case,  result  in  the  nomination 
of  a  dllTerent  individual  for  election  to  such 
office. 

(c)  The  individual  who  will  be  the  can- 
didate for  a  political  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  selected 
by  the  convention  held  by  such  party  In 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may 
adopt. 

reimbursement    of    STATES    FOR    COSTS    OF 
PRIMARY 

Sec.  6.  Upon  application  therefor,  the 
Commission  shall  reimburse  each  State  for 
any  reasonable  costs  it  Incurs  in  conducting 
a  regional  primary  held  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  Such 
applications  shall  be  submitted  at  such 
times,  and  In  such  form,  and  shall  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Commission  shall 
require. 

FILING    FEE    REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  candidate  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  ballot  of  any  regional  primary 
under  section  3(c)  shall  pay  a  filing  fee  of 
$10,000  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  filing  fee  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  refunded  by  the  Commission 
to  the  candidate  paying  such  fee  if  such 
candidate  receives  2  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  votes  cast  by  members  of  the  political 
party  of  such  candidate  In  the  regional  pri- 
mary Involved. 

(c)  Payment  of  a  filing  fee  by  a  candidate 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mission no  later  than  such  date  before  the 
regional  primary  Involved  as  the  Commission 
may  establish,  except  that  such  date  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  30  days  or  later  than 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  the  regional 
primary  involved. 

(d)  Any  filing  fee  which  is  not  refunded 
by  the  Commission  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   FEDERAL  ELECTION   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  meet 
before  each  regional  primary  and  at  such 
other  times  at  it  considers  necessary,  and 
shall— 

(1)  prescribe  the  date,  after  the  date  of  a 
regional  primary,  on  which  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  regional  primary  held  in  his 
State  to  the  Commission; 

(2)  promulgate  guidelines  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  States  In  conducting 
regional  primaries; 

(3)  review  applications  for  reimbursement 
submitted  under  section  6,  prescribe  the 
time  of  submission,  form,  and  information 
content  of  such  applications,  and  determine 
and  pay  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed  to  each 
State  under  such  section; 

(4)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  offi- 
cials in  order  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
regional  primaries;  and 

(5)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  regional  primary  to  be  held 
under  this  Act  on  the  steps  it  has  taken  to 
Imolement  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation.  If  any,  which  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  regional  primary  sys- 
tem estabished  under  this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  supersede 
and  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  re- 
lating to  any  election  or  convention  held  In 
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DEFINinoI  3 

Sec.  10.  As  used  In  thli 

( 1 )  "Commission"  mean 
tlons  Commission; 

(2)  "region"  means  anj 
five  regions: 

(A)  region  1  comprises 
setts,   New  Hampshire, 
mont,  Connecticut^  New  . 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware; 

(B)  region  2  comprises 
Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virgin 

(C)  region  3  comprises 
lumbla,  Maryland,  Vlrginh 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
bama,  Georgia,  Florida,  th  i 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Canal  Zone; 

(D)  region  4  comprise 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota. 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mlssour 
Kansas.  Texas,  and  Loulslanfc 

(E)  region  5  comprises 
gon,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wy 

Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado. 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Qviam; 

(3)  "regional  primary" 
held   in   accordance   with 
this  Act  for  the  expressior 
for  the  nomination  of  Ind 
tlon  to  the  office  of  Preslden 

(4)  "national    political 
political    party    whose 
received  In  excess  of  25  p^ 
total  number  of  votes  cast 
tial  electors  in  the  most 
Identlal   election,  except 
election  in  which  less  than 
ties  receive  In  excess  of  2J 
the  total  number  of  such 
shall    mean    a   political 
denttal  electors  received  "in 
centum  of  the  tonal  number 

(5)  "candidate"  means 
Is  a  candidate  for  nomlna  . 
party  as   Its   candidate   for 
office  of  President 

(6)  "national 
means  a  convention  of  a 
party  held  under  the  consti 
of  such  party  for  the 
dates    for    election    as    . 
President  and   for  such 
may   be  specified   In  such 
rules;  and 

(7)  "State"  means  the  _ 
bla,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
each  of  the  United  States. 


Vlalne,  Massachu- 

Island,   Ver- 

Pennsylvanla, 


:  ^chlgan,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky; 
District  of  Co- 
North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Ala- 
Commonwealth 
Islands,  and  the 


North    Dakota, 

isconsin,  Iowa, 

Oklahoma,  Ar- 

and 

'  Vashington,  Ore- 

ilng.  California, 

Arizona,  New  Mexico, 


n  leans 


an  election 

provisions  of 

of  a  preference 

viduals  for  elec- 


nomlnatl  ig 


ATTTHORIZATION' 

Sec.   11.  There 
proprlated  such  sums  as 
to  carry  out  the  provisions 


or 
are  authorized 


PUTTING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 
BEHIND  U£ 


askjd 


Reco  id 


(Ml-.     OTTINGSR 
given  permission  to  extent 
at  this  point  in  the 
elude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr 
mend  to  my  colleagues 
extraordinarily     sensitive 
President     Carter's     Vie 
written  by  Walter  Anders|)n 
and   general  manager   of 
Dispatch  of  White  Plains, 

Walter  Anderson 
deeply  felt  emotions 
experiences  with  death 
Vietnam,  tell.s  poetically 
the  pardon   was   right— wfciy 


expres  sin 
arisi  ig 


as 
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Act,  the  term — 
the  Federal  Elec- 

of  the  following 


party"    means    a 

Presidential    electors 

centum  of  the 

for  all  Preslden- 

refently  held  Pres- 

In   any  such 

wo  political  par- 

per  centum  of 

^otes,  such  term 

pai  ty   whose   Presl- 

excess  of  15  per 

of  such  votes; 

Individual  who 

by  a  political 

election  to  the 


ai 

tl  >n 


r  a 


convention" 

tlonal  political 

utlon  and  rules 

nomination  of  candi- 

and    Vice 

purposes   as 

(ian&titutlon  and 


Pres  dent 
ot:  ler 


Di;  trict  of  Colum- 
1  'uerto  Rico,  the 
(ana!  Zone,  and 


APPH  3PRIATIONS 


to  be  ap- 
mky  be  necessary 
<  f  this  Act. 


and    was 

his  remarks 

and  to  in- 


portant  that  we  leave  Vietnam  behind 
us. 
The  article  follows: 

Leaviktg  Vietnam  Behind  Us 

(By  Walter  Anderson) 

In  the  darkness  of  an  early  morning  In 

late   October,   1965,  I  kicked   over   the  dead 

body  of  a  Viet  Cong.  It  was  a  small  boy  no 

more  than  10  years  old. 

His  remains  were  sandwiched  amidst  those 
of  twelve  other  broken  and  dismembered 
bodies.  None  looked  real  except  this  boy. 
His  eyes  were  open  and  his  face  held  no 
expression.  His  had  to  have  been  an  Instant 
death  neither  pain  nor  fear  had  been  frozen 
Into  his  features. 

The  others  looked  to  me  like  waxen 
mannequins  with  limljs  missing.  In  the 
darkness  blood  was  Imperceptible. 

A  few  minutes  and  a  few  yards  away,  a 
dead  Marine  was  carried  on  a  Utter  past  me. 
He  looked  very  real.  He  was  about  my  height 
and  weight.  He  was  probably  young,  but  I 
could  not  tell,  because  most  of  his  face  was 
missing. 

In  that  Instant  I  desired  killing  every  Viet- 
namese who  walked  the  earth,  I  was  tempted 
to  unload  a  magazine  of  bullets  flush  Into 
the  face  of  the  dead  boy  I  had  kicked  over.  I 
did  neither.  I  got  sick.  What  I  felt  was  shared 
among  my  buddies. 
After  the  anger,  we  felt  hurt. 
None  of  us  felt  well  about  that  dead  boy 
with  the  open  eyes  and  no  expression. 

What  you  are  reading  Is  a  highly  personal- 
ized opinion,  an  emotional  response  to  an 
emotional  Issue.  My  view  is  Indefensible  by 
reason  or  logic.  If  you  disagree,  I  will  fall 
to  persuade.  Nor  will  you  ever  persuade  me. 
Friday  our  new  President  pardoned  Viet- 
nam era  draft  evaders  and  I  believe  he  was 
right. 

This  opinion  Is  based  not  on  my  ex- 
periences as  a  journalist,  nor  Is  it  the  per- 
spective of  an  editor.  It  is  the  individual 
view  of  one  participant,  a  former  Marine 
who  served  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  accept  that  those  who  avoided 
the  draft  and  left  this  country  were 
cowards.  I  do  not  concur  with  those  who 
believe  they  should  be  punished  further, 
forever  exiled  and  humiliated. 

I    do    not    accept    that    they    should    be 

martyred.    I   do   not   accept    that    they   are 

heroes.  As  I  did.  they  made  a  decision.  To 

me  who  was  right  or  wise  is  a  moot  issue. 

The  war's  over. 

Their  decision,  though  different  than 
mine  and  many  of  my  fellow  servicemen  at 
the  time,  was  thoughtfully  made  and  hardly 
easy.  As  I  see  it,  a  President  is  at  long  last 
closing  the  last  chapter  of  a  war  which, 
perhaps,  should  not  have  been  waged. 
He's  healing,  closing  wounds. 
I  believe  it  to  be  good  for  our  country. 
Some,  If  not  many,  of  the  people  I  served 
with  would  disagree  with  me. 

They'll  see  the  dead  Marine  all  their  lives, 
but  I'll  see  the  boy  also. 
Let's  leave  Vietnam. 


Pursuant  to  rule  XI,  clause  2  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am,  there- 
fore, submitting  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee rules  adopted  by  the  Aging 
Committee: 

Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Rules,  95th 
Congress 


Speaker,  I  com- 

the   following 

article     on 

♦am     pardon, 

the  editor 

the  Reporter 

K.Y. 

g  obviously 

out  of  his 

a  Marine  in 

\^hy  he  thinks 

it  is  im- 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
RULES 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  yesterday  adopted 
its  rules  of  procedure  for  the  95th  Con- 
gress. 


TEXT  OF  RULE 

Rule  No.  1 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  referred 
to,  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  Its  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  to  the  respective  chairmen. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  shall  be  subject 
to  amendment  at  any  time.  (See  House  Rule 
XI,  1.) 

Rule  No.  2 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  2  p.m.  except  when  the  Congress 
has  adjourned  or  recessed.  The  chairman  Is 
authorized  to  dispense  with  a  regular  meet- 
ing or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call 
and  convene  additional  meetings,  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  requested  by  members  of 
the  committee  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Rule  XI,  2c (2).  Subcom- 
mittees shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
appropriate  subcommittees,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  3  calendar  days 
prior  to  each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining 
(1)  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing; 
and  (2)  the  names,  titles,  background  and 
reasons  for  the  appearance  of  any  witnesses. 
The  minority  staff  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  same  Information  on  witnesses 
whom  the  minority  staff  may  request.  (See 
House  Rule  XI,   2(b).) 

Rule  No.  3 
One-third  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  when  a  greater  number  is  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  except  that  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  must  ap- 
prove any  report,  or  any  staff  study  contain- 
ing policy  recommendations,  and  the  chair- 
man Is  empowered  to  obtain  that  approval 
In  any  appropriate  manner.  Including  by 
polling  members  of  the  committee  In  writ- 
ing. 

Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, the  ranking  member  of  the  major- 
ity party  on  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 
(See  House  Rule  XI,  2(h) .) 

Rule  No.  4 
Every  Investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  Is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  In  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1)  (5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  un- 
less the  committee  agrees  to  a  different  time, 
but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  each  member  seek- 
ing to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report  shall 
not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or  full 
commute*  unless  the  proposed  report  has 
been  available  to  the  members  of  such  sub- 
committee or  full  committee  for  at  least  3 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  proposed  report  in  sub- 
committee  or   full   committee.   If   hearings 
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have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported  upon, 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
such  hearings  available  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  report 
In  such  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 
Rule  No.  S 
A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  before  the  committee  and  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  pertaining  there- 
to. A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed 
by  the  member  granting  the  proxy;  It  shall 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  It  was  signed 
and  the  date  for  which  It  Is  given  and  the 
member  to  whom  the  proxy  is  given.  Each 
proxy  authorization  shall  state  that  the 
member  Is  absent  on  official  business  or  Is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  the  date  and  the  specific  meas- 
ure or  matter  to  which  it  applies;  and.  un- 
less it  states  otherwise,  it  shall  apply  to  any 
amendments  or  motions  pertaining  to  that 
measure  or  matter. 

Rule  No.  6 
A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had  upon 
the  request  of  any  member. 

Rule  No.  7 
The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  In  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  Including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available  for 
public  Inspection  whenever  the  committee 
offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The  staff 
shall  assure  that  such  original  records  are 
preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alteration, 
additions,  or  defacement.  (See  House  Rule 
XI.  2 (e). 

Rule  No.  8 

There  shall  be  Four  (4)  subcommittees 
with  appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall 
have  assigned  or  fixed  jurisdictions.  (See 
House  Rule  XI,  1(a)(2).) 

Rule  No.  9 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  all  subcommittees.  They 
are  authorized  to  vote  on  subcommittee  mat- 
ters; but,  unless  they  are  regular  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be 
counted  In  determining  a  subcommittee  quo- 
rum other  than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony. 

Rule  No.  10 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House  Rule 
XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  employees  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and  of 
subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus,  the 
authorization  for  the  creation  of  new  posi- 
tions shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being  present. 
Rule  No.  11 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  6  and  6,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 
Rule  No.  12 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject  mat- 
ters of  all  hearings  at  least  1  week  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  any  hearings,  unless 
he  determines  that  there  Is  good  cause  to 
begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee may  coordinate  the  committee  facilities 
and  hearing  plans,  each  subcommittee  chair- 
man shall  notify  him  of  any  hearing  plans 
at  least  2  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
commencement  of  hearings.  Including  the 
date,  place,  subject  matter,  and  the  names 
of  witnesses  who  would  be  called  to  testify, 
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Including,  to  the  extent  he  Is  advised  there- 
of, witnesses  whom  the  minority  members 
may  request.  The  minority  members  shall 
supply  the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend 
to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  submit 
written  statements  at  least  24  hours  In 
advance  of  their  appearance. 

A  subcommittee  holding  hearings  In  the 
field  may  Investigate  matters  that  are  with- 
in the  committee's  Jurisdiction,  whether  or 
not  the  matter  being  investigated  falls  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  fixed  for  that  subcom- 
mittee. (See  House  Rule  XI,  2(g),  2(J),  and 
XI,   3(f)(2).) 

Rule  No.  13 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  unless  closed  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. (See  House  Rule  XI,  2(g).) 
Rule  No.  14 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  2(J)(2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  5  minutes  to  question 
a  witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such 
requests  have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  recognize  al- 
ternately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those 
majority  and  minority  members  present  at 
the  time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order 
and  others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at 
the  hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may 
be  extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

Rule  No.  15 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  In  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

Rule  No.  16 

A  stenographic  record  of  all  testimony  shall 
be  kept  of  public  hearlnes  and  shall  be  made 
available  on  such  conditions  as  the  chair- 
man may  prescribe. 

Rule  No.  17 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  still  photography,  or  by  such 
methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity,  propriety, 
and  decorum,  the  chairman  may  order  such 
alteration,  curtailment,  or  discontinuance  of 
coverage  as  he  determines  necessary. 

[House  Rule  XI,  3.1 

Rule  No.  18 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall : 

(a)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  Investigations  of  the  committee  or 
Its  subcommittees  as  appropriate; 

(b)  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates,  as  apnroprlate, 
required  of  standing  committees  by  House 
Rule  X,  4(g);  and 

(c)  prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  In- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
After  approval  by  the  majority  caucus,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  approve  the  budget,  and  the  chairman 
if  the  committee  is  empowered  to  obtain  that 
approval  In  any  appropriate  manner.  Includ- 
ing polling  members  of  the  committee  In 
writing. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois),  for 
today,  on  account  of  ofiBclal  business. 

Mr.  Coleman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 

Mr,  CoRMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sarasin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glickman)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pike,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Rancel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Glickman)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  (California. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Wax  MAN. 

Mr.  McDcNALD. 

Mr.  DoDD. 
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SENATE  BILL  REPIRRED 


A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of 
title  was  taken  from  the 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 

S.   626.  An  act  to  reestablish 
within  which  the  President 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization 
agencies  of  the  executive  bran(^ 
ernment,    and    for   other 
Committee  on  Gtovernment  Operations, 


the  following 

'8  table 

as  follows: 

the  period 

transmit  to 

of 

of  the  Gov- 

to   the 


Speaker 'i 


pur]  loses 


ADJOURNMEN*  ;• 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjou-n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
ly  (at  1  o'clock  and  17  mnutes 
under  Its  previous  order,  th  > 
journed  until  Monday.  Marcfi 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNKfATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xxfv,  executive 


communications  were  takei 
Speaker's  table  and  referrec 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Actng  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpowe-  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting,  the  military 
power  training  report  for  flsclkl 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(d)  (2) 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Congressional 
Legislation    Division,    Office    at 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 


muting  notice  of  proposed  reductions  In  the 


Andrews  Air 
ee  on  Armed 


89th  Military  Airlift  Wing  at 
Force  Base,  Md..  to  the  Commit 
Services 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
and  Community  Development  A  ct  of  1974  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  allocallon  of  funds, 
to  authorize  a  fuller  range  ol  community 
development  activities,  to  establish  an  urban 
development  action  grant  jirogram  for 
severely  distressed  cities;  to  ariend  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  as  amended: 
to  amend  section  701  of  the  He  using  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended:  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  fPlnance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy]  Director  for 
Administration,  Central  Intelllgmce  Agency 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agdncy's  actlvl 
ties  under  the  Freedom  of  Infcrmatlon  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976.  pursuant  to  6 
use.  552(d);  to  the  Commlt^e  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrnian.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transiilttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  Endowment's  actwltles  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Acl  during  cal 
endar  year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  uis.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Postma*ter  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Poital  Service's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1976,  [pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  662(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov 
ernment  Operations. 

929.  A  letter  from   the  8eer«*ary 
Interior,    transmitting   a  draft 
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accordlng- 
p.m.), 
House  ad- 
7.  1977.  at 


from  the 
as  follows: 


man- 
year   1978. 
to  the  Com- 


Leglslatlve 
Force,  trans- 


3f 


V'th   respect 
and    Saline 


legislation  to  extend  certain  aiithorltles  of 

the  Secretary  of  the   Interior 

to    Water    Resources    Research 

Water  Conversion  Programs,  aiil  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

930.   A  letter  from   the   Secretary 
Interior,   transmitting  a   draft 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
•12.4  mlUlon  for  rehabilitation  and  resettle 
ment  of  Enlwetok  AtoU.  Trust    Territory  of 


of  the 
proposed 


of  the 
proposed 


the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  loan  applications  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
the  city  of  Port  Collins,  Colo.,  and  the 
Pleasant  Valley  County  Water  District,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  political  con- 
tributions made  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Am- 
bassador-designate to  Italy,  and  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Designate  for  International  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  reports 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  evaluating  their  Ifindlng 
programs,  piirsuant  to  section  301(e)(3)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (87  Stat.  718);  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  determination  to 
extend  the  time  period  for  acting  upon  the 
appeal  pending  In  No.  36175,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
V.  Canadian  National  Railways,  et  al.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  17(9)  (f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  (90  Stat.  49);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  report  for  calendar  year  1976, 
including  Its  financial  statements,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Service,  transmitting  no- 
tice that  the  Commission's  report,  due  by 
March  15.  1977,  will  be  delayed  to  April  18: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  housing  as- 
sistance for  lower  Income  Americans  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  reinsur- 
ance and  crime  Insurance  programs,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods, and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
95-42).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Oversight  plans  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  95-43) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  132.  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted, 
pursuant  to  Hous3  rule  XI,  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  95-44).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  221.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-45).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 


istration. House  Resolution  233.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
(Rept.  No.  96-46).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  248.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations, 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-47).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  256.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-48>.  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  269.  Resolution 
to  provide  funding  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  (Rept  No. 
95-49).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  275.  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  inves- 
tigations and  studies  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion (Rept.  No.  95-59).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  279.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  (Rept.  No.  95- 
61).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  297.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  95-52).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Utratlon.  House  Resolution  313.  Resolution 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations. 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  (Rept.  No. 
96-63) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  319.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  by  a  resolution 
adopted  on  February  3.  1977,  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  95-64).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  321.  Resolution  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-55).  Referred  to 
tho  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  329.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-66).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  357.  Resolution  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; (Rept.  No.  96-67).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
a*-,  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4491.  A  bUl  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  project  for  Port  Everglades  Harbor. 
Pla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4493.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  (respecting  firearms) 
to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  In  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony  and  to  Increase  the 
penalties  In  certain  related  existing  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4494.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Aot  to  exempt  motor  vehicles  be- 
ing used  In  the  transportation  of  members  of 
certain  religious  organizations  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  10-year  delimit- 
ing period  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  certain 
eligible  veterans  to  complete  their  programs 
of  education  by  December  31.  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4496.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  widowed  mothers 
with  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4497.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  new  coal  mining  equipment 
ratably  over  a  12-month  period;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  OtmxEN) : 
H.R.  4501.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exdu- 
ald  program  to  assist  States  In  creating  and 
administering  programs  which  will  provide 
energy  stamps  to  certain  low-Income  house- 
holds in  such  States  to  help  meet  residential 
energy  costs  Incurred  by  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Poreltjn  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Btjrlesov  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Puqtta)  : 
H.R.  4499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  proeram  for  occuoatlonal 
therapy  services,  whether  furnished  as  a  part 
of  home  health  services  or  otherwise;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  WETSS: 
H.R  4500.  A  bin  to  nrovlrte  that  the  third 
Tuesday  In  June  of  each  year  shall  be  the 
last  dav  on  which  a  State  may  hold  a  pri- 
mary election  for  any  Federal  office:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Bv  Mr.  CORNWEIT.  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Spellman.   Mr.   Davis,   Mr.  Leccett, 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Macttire. 
Mr.     Cx-EVEi-ATTO.     Mr.     Heftbl,     Mr. 
D'Amottrs.  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  4498.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant-ln- 
«1on  of  industrUlly  funded  nersonnel  In  com- 
nutlnK  the  total  number  of  civilian  person- 
nel authorised  bv  law  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  any  fiscal  year;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armeii  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Concrress  with  reooect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Indus- 
try rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  authorl7«  mertrers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authorltv  of  the  States  to  retrulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  need  for  telephone 
exchange  pervlce;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission    to   make   certain 
findings  in  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions  authorizing  specialized   carriers:    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beaed 
of   Rhode   Island.   Mr.   Bedeix.   Mr. 
Blanchard,       Mr.       Cotter,       Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  MiK- 
VA,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Ms.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans  as  claims  agents  for 
claims  arising  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Eilberg,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma) : 
H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  provide  that  rates  of 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  not  be 
automatically   adjusted   vmder    the   Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  4505.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  enable  cer- 
tain aliens  to  obtain  coverage  under  the  sup- 
plemental medical  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HANNAPORD: 
H.R.  4506.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  to  pro- 
vide that  service  In  the  Women's  Army  Aux- 
iliary Corps  shall  be  considered  active  duty 
m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  4507.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Impose  criminal  pen- 
alties on  certain  persons  who  fire  firearms 
or  throw  objects  at  certain  railroad  trains, 
engines,  motor  units,  or  cars,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  4608.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  roll  back  the  deductible  and  co- 
Insurance  charges  under  part  A  of  medicare 
to  the  1976  levels,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   LUNDINE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Olickman,   Mr.   Hubbard,   and  Mr. 
Vento)  : 
H.R.  4509.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program, 
to  be  carried  out  through  the  Secretary  ol 
Labor,  of  projects  and  an  advisory  council 
to  promote  economic  stability  by  Increasing 
productivity,    improving    Job    seciirlty,    en- 
couraging retention  of  Jobs  in  lieu  of  cycli- 
cal layoffs,  and  promoting  the  better  use  ol 
human  resources  In  employment;  Jointly  to 
the   Committee   on    Banking,   Finance    and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Education,  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
HJl.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI   of  the   Social   Security   Act   to   provide 
a  more  effective  administration  of  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  of  health  care  serv- 
ices,  to  expand  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organization  activity  to  Include  review 
of  services  performed  by  or  In  federally  op- 
erated health  care  Institutions,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  medical  records; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H.R.  4611.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  civilian  employees 
of  the  National  Guard  certain  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  the  competitive  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sntder)  : 
H.R.  4512.  A  bin  to  amend  section  216(b) 
( 1 )  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland : 
H.R,  4613.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 


mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4514.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  States, 
municipalities,  and  agencies  or  units  of  Gov- 
ernment thereof,  may  be  sued  imder  the 
provisions  of  such  section;  to  establish  rules 
of  liability  with  respect  to  such  States  muni- 
cipalities, and  agencies  or  units  of  dovern- 
ment  thereof;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  CoNTERs,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  GiAiMO.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Whitehuhst. 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Burcener, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  Whitlet,  Mr.  Hettel.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  FAtmrROY.  Mr.  Michael 
O.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Metcalpe)  : 
H.R.  4515.  A  bin  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Brown  of  California  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Bingham,'  Ms. 
Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.   Nix.   Ms.   Bttrke  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  4516.  A  blU  relating  to  coHectlve  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  enyiloyees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Lott, 
and  Mr.  Whitten)  : 
H.R.  4517.  A  bin  to  authorize  channel  clear- 
ing on  the  Yazoo  River  In  Mississippi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dornan)  : 

H.R.  4518.  A  bni  to  provide  for  unbiased 

consideration     of     applicants     to     medical 

schools;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  system  of  regional  Presidential 
primaries  administered  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  4520.  A  bUl  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities for  youth  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Seiberlino,  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  : 
H.R.  4521.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
grants  under  the  hold-harmless  provisions  of 
such  title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year 
1977.   to   continue   to  receive   at   least   the 
amount  to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Teaope) : 
H.R.  4522.  A  bill  relating  to  the  assignment 
of  retired  military  personnel  to  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     RUPPE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Broomtield,  Mr.  Cederberg,  and  Mr. 
Stockman)  : 
H.R.  4523.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  contami- 
nated by  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  pub- 
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Uc  health  or  whose  agrlcultu:  til  commodities, 
livestock  or  poultry  have  beea  contaminated 
so  as  to  adversely  affect  thii  economic  via- 
bility of  the  farming  operation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  h  mself,  and  Mr. 
BaooMFizLo) : 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  estatllsh  a  program 
for  assistance  to  States  whlcl  i  establish  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  the  protection  and 
indemnification    of    Individuals   Injured    In 
their  business  or  person  bylchemlcal  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fordlgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  I  imself  and  Mr. 
Andeeson  of  Callforn  a)  : 
H.R.  4525.  A  bill  to  require  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  rescind  the  a  uthortty  of  any 
air  carrier   to  provide   nonstop  service   be- 
tween any  two  points  If  such  Authority  Is  not 
utUlzed  within  a  certain  period  of  time;  to 
authorize  the  provision  of  ne^ '  nonstop  serv- 
ice by  certificated  air  carrier!   between  such 
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points  without  hearings;  and  for  other  pur 


Public  Works 


poses;    to  the  Conunlttee  on 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4626.  A  bill  to  amenld  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1988,  to  p:  ovlde  for  ex- 
pedited consideration  by  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  of  applications  foi  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necssslty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worl^  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  TUCKER: 
HJR.  4527.  A  bill  to  amend  Itltle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increas*!  to  $4,800  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  hereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans. 

H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  provide  f^r  the  recogni- 
tion of  nonprofit  health  malnltnance  organ- 
izations as  charitable  organlz  itlons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means . 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoDABBO,  Mr.  BAUC08.  Mr.  Blanch- 
ARD,  Mr.  BoNioB,  Mr.  I  uchanan,  Mr. 
BtjRCENER,  Mr.  Burke  )f  Florida,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Cohen,  ^[r.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Ca  Ifornla.  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ouckman, 
Mr.  Oradison,  Mr.  Ho-lenbeck,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  HuOHEii,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNo,  Mr.  Lehman  Mr.  LEvrrAs, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryli.nd) 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  lertaln  meas- 
ures against  countries  supporting  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  persons  engaging  in 
International  terrorism  and  to  seek  stronger 


The  Senate  met  at  12 

expiration  of  the  recess,  an^ 
to  order  by  Hon.  Herman 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
prayer : 


sacri  d 


Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  in  the 
this  moment,   incline  our 
Thee  and  to  Thee  alone, 
who  labor  here  the  gift  „ 
soul,  the  serene  spirit,  and  thi ! 
mind.  As  we  meditate  upon  _ 
and  holiness,  may  our  souls 
and  renewed  in  strength  and 
pel  all  weariness  of  body  or 
of  spirit,  granting  unto  us 
the  grace  of  the  Master. 


international  sanctions  against  such  coun- 
tries and  persons;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  International  Relations,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mahkey,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McHuoh, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr,  Pepper,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,    Mr.    WnrrEHURST,    and    Mr. 

ZETEBETn)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  certain  measures 
against  countries  supporting  International 
terrorism  and  persons  engaging  In  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  to  seek  stronger  Inter- 
national sanctions  against  such  countries  and 
persons;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
ternational Relations,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MARKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 

GREN,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MlNETA,  Mr. 

Waxman,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  potential  cancer  risks  associated  with 
past  radiation  treatment  of  tonsil,  adenoid, 
thymus,  and  similar  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Res.  380.  Resolution  requiring  the  In- 
clusion of  units  of  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  In  all  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, and  committee  reports  which  contain 
references  to  units  of  weights  and  measures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Archer! 
Mr.  Madioan,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lago- 
MAHsiNo,  Mr.  RoRERT  W.  Daniel  Jr., 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  WiNN,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr 
Treen) : 

H.  Res.  381.  Resolution  to  provide  that  the 
10  minutes  of  debate  provided  under  clause 
4  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  apply  to  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions  of  a  simple  reso- 
lution or  conference  report;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bon  Wilson)  : 
H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 


conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnUtratlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS : 

HR.  4629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  United 
Broadcasting  Company  of  Florida.  Inc  •   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  4530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsabetta 
Basso  Galllzlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  4531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phyllis 
Maxwell  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Miguel  Callender;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
Daves  and  Marc  Cayer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  authorize  R.  Edward 
Bellamy,  doctor  of  phUosophy,  a  retired  of- 
ficer of  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  U  S 
Public  Health  Service,  to  accept  employment 
by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture- 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  4636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazuko 
NIshloka  Dowd;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
Mendez  Yorobe  and  Barbara  Magat  Yorobe- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
26.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
relative  to  the  study  of  the  feasibility  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Hoover  Dam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
65.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  University  of  New  Orleans  College  Young 
Republicans,  New  Orleans,  La  .  relative  to  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  illegalities  in  the  1976 
election  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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meridian,  on  tlie 
was  called 
.  Talmaoge, 
Georgia. 


Reversnd  Edward 
tie  following 


As  we  pray  for  those  who  work  here,  so 
we  pray  that  the  President  and  all  those 
in  the  service  of  this  Republic  may  seek 
first  Thy  kingdom  and  Thy  righteous- 
ness, in  the  certain  confidence  that  all 
else  shall  be  added  thereto. 

We  pray  in  His  name,  which  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


silence  of 

houghts  to 

upon  all 

the  quiet 

disciplined 

majesty 

be  purified 

aeauty.  Dis- 

fretfulness 

he  joy  and 


Besi  ow 
or 


Thy 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


XS3.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  4.  1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
Thursday,  March  3.  1977,  be  approved. 


March  Jk,  1977 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar that  have  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  before  we  proceed  with  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  the  Senators, 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  only  of  considering  nomina- 
tions beginning  on  page  2  of  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations. 


NEW  REPORTS 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  under  "New 
Reports  " 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  nom- 
inations on  pages  2,  3,  and  4  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

(Later  in  the  day  the  following  oc- 
curred : ) 

order  vitiating  confirmation  of  nomina- 
tion   OP    ROBERT    THALLON    HALL    TO    BE    AN 

assistant  secretary  of  commerce 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  action 
taken  earlier  today  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  Thallon  Hall 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce be  vitiated  and  that  his  name  be 
restored  to  the  calendar  for  the  time 
being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  30  and  31,  both  of 
which  m.easures  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEORGE  A.  KRIMSKY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  81) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  George  A.  Krimsky 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  Senate  Resolution 
81,  a  resolution  which  I  introduced  on 
February  10  disapproving  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's decision  of  February  4  to  expel 
Mr.  George  A.  Krimsky,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  working  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution 
in  which  some  18  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  as  cosponsors,  is  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Soviets  that  the  Senate  takes  very 
seriously  every  word  of  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Declaration.  It 
was,  indeed,  regrettable  that  Moscow 
found  section  (c)  of  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  acceptable  in  theory  but  not 
so  in  fact.  George  Krimsky 's  efforts  to 
realize  "opportunities  for  journalists  of 
participating  States  to  communicate  per- 
sonally with  their  sources"  met  with  Mos- 
cow's oflQcial  disfavor.  The  quite  interest- 
ing charge  of  "misuse  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies" was  produced  and  a  talented 
juurnalist  was  forced  to  leave  his  assign- 
ment. 

When  faced  with  this  situation  our  De- 
partment of  State  had  little  choice  but 
to  respond  in  kind  even  though  such  a 
course  of  action  put  us  in  an  awkward 
position.  Still,  our  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
newspeople  in  countries  where  the  press 
is  not  free.  A  Soviet  correspondent  was 
ordered  expelled.  Our  resolution  notes 
this  situation  and  calls  upon  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consult  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to  re- 
duce another  exercise  in  counterproduc- 
tivity  from  occurring. 

The  fact  that  the  Socialist  Republics 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  share  the  con- 
cepts of  political  freedom  and  liberty  so 
important  to  us  has  long  been  self-evi- 
dent. There  is  little  that  we  can  realisti- 


cally do  to  force  the  leaderships  of  these 
countries  to  see  the  world  as  we  do.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  must  make  it  clear  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  we  take  Secretary 
General  Brezhnev  at  his  word  that  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  should  herald  a  new  era  of 
international  cooperation  and  good  will. 

WhUe  it  first  appeared  that  the  West 
gave  up  much  at  Helsinki  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  this  is  only  true  if  we  allow 
it  to  be  true.  This  initial  impression  may 
have  stemmed  from  a  somewhat  cynical 
attitude  concerning  human  rights.  In 
the  final  analysis — or  so  the  argument 
went — power  politics  and  "business  as 
usual"  would  prevail.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  however.  It  is  not  the  view 
of  over  6,000  people  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana who  have  petitioned  the  Soviet 
Government  asking  that  Naum  Salansky 
and  Mrs.  Irena  McClellan  be  allowed  to 
realize  their  rights  imder  the  family  re- 
imiflcation  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Declaration  and  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is 
not  the  view  of  the  British  Government 
when  yesterday  its  new  foreign  secretary 
David  Owen  asserted  support  for  U.S.  hu- 
man rights  policy  by  saying  that  "the 
dignity  of  man  transcends  national  fron- 
tiers." He  also  noted  in  this  regard  that 
"the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  had,  and  still 
have,  much  ground  to  make  up." 

Protecting  the  internationally  recog- 
nized rights  of  accredited  journalists  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  free  flow  of  information 
principles  of  Helsinki  and  to  assurring 
that  we  do  not  return  to  business  as  usual 
with  regard  to  this  question.  Senate  Res- 
olution 81  puts  the  Senate  on  record  \iith 
respect  to  this.  The  access  which  report- 
ers have  to  sources  of  information  is 
linked  with  our  ability  to  know  where 
violations  of  basic  human  freedoms  are 
occurring,  whether  it  is  in  Czechoslovakia 
or  Chile,  the  Soviet  Union  or  here  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  our  concern  can- 
not be  selective  or  its  moral  force  and 
capacity  to  produce  constructive  change 
will  be  diluted. 

That  journalists  often  fimction  as  a 
life-line  to  the  victims  of  repression  is 
well  documented.  This  was  probably 
George  Krimsky's  real  "crime"  against 
the  Soviet  state.  Consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Helsinki,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  we  take  appropriate  steps  to  fa- 
cilitate the  internationally  recognized 
rights  of  reporters,  keeping  in  mind  the 
consideration  that  this  is  part  of  the 
broader  issue  of  East- West  relations. 

On  a  CBS  news  telecast  one  evening  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  Mr.  Eric  Severeid  car- 
ried the  adage  about  "the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword"  a  bit  further  by  observ- 
ing that  in  the  context  of  this  political - 
mihtary  competition  the  human  rights 
issue  is  "their  achilles  heel;  it  is  our  shin- 
ing sword.  We  should  not  let  it  rust." 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
place  absolute  preconditions  on  efforts  to 
regulate  military  and  political  competi- 
tion. It  does  require  that  we  convey  the 
essential  concern  for  human  rights  which 
is  a  principle  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  If  this  is  done  in  a  permanent 
and  consistent  way  it  can  truly  be  said 
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that  we  can  be  no  more  Effective  In  the 
cause  of  human  freedom. 

The  resolution  was  agr<  ed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agre<  d  to. 

The   resolution,    with  jits    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Deciaratlon  pledges 
both  the  United  States  and  tjie  Soviet  Union 
to  the  principle  that:  "The  legitimate  pur- 
suit of  their  professional  actlWty  will  neither 
render  Journalists  liable  to!  expulsion  nor 
otherwise  penalize  them.  Il^  an  accredited 
Journalist  Is  expelled,  he  wUl;  be  Informed  of 
the  reasons  for  this  act  and  poay  submit  an 
application  for  re-examlnatldn  of  his  case."; 
Whereas  harassment  of  accredited  cor- 
respondents does  not  facilitate  progress  In 
areas  of  vital  Interest  to  bdth  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  docs  not 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  (which  will  en- 
courage greater  regulation  oj  political  and 
military  competition;  I 

Whereas  such  action  requli'es  appropriate 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  protect  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  rights  of  [American  cor- 
respondents :  Now.  therefore,  pbe  It 
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i  of  the  Sen- 

irge  A.  Krlm- 
the  Helsinki 
its  of  Jour- 

ly  to  obstruct 

le  flow  of  In- 

in  the  Hel- 

and  Justifies 

ly  the  United 


Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  se: 
ate  that — 

(1)  the  expluslon  of  Mr. 
sky  Is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
Declaration   respecting  the 
nallsts; 

(2)  such  a  decision  serves  o 
the  Implementation  of  the  f 
formation  provisions  contain 
slnkl  Declaration 

(3)  such  action  only  Invl. 
steps  of  a  reciprocal  nature 
States  Government 

(4)  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
should  seek  In  a  cooperative  [spirit  greater 
communication  In  this  area  In]  order  to  pre- 
vent similar  events  of  a  counterproductive 
nature  from  occurring  in  the  future;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senite  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  thd  President  of 
the  United  States  In  order  thajt  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  convey  thlsj  view  directly 
to  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brfezhnev  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Conanunlst  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  ] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  f  roin  the  report 
(No.  95-35),  explaining  the  I  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Inrthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTBPOSE    or  THE    RBSOLTJnON 

The  purpose  of  the  resolutlod  Is  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  ihe  rights  of 
Journalists.  a.s  defined  in  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, should  be  scrupulously  respected. 

BACKCROXnVD 

On  February  4.  1977,  the  Sollet  Govern- 
ment expelled  from  the  Soviet  TJnlon  Associ- 
ated Press  reporter  George  A.  Krimsky.  alleg- 
ing that  Mr.  Krlmsky  had  beei  engaged  In 
espionage  and  currency  vlolatUns  On  the 
same  day  Secretary  of  State  Vance,  having 
consulted  wHh  President  Carter  iind  National 
Security  Advisor  Brzezlnskl,  summoned  So- 
viet Ambassador  Dobrynm  to  the  State  De- 
oartment  where,  according  to  jlress  reports 
he  requested  that  the  expulsion  order  be  re- 
scinded, and  made  it  known  that  the  United 
States  regarded  the  Soviet  action  as  unac- 
ceptable.  The   Soviet   Government   rejected 


the  American  appeal,  whereupon,  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  the  U.S.  Government  ordered  the  re- 
taliatory expulsion  of  Tass  correspondent 
Vladimir  I.  Alekseyev. 

The  Issue  pertains  directly  to  the  Helsinki 
Pact,  under  which  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  all  other  signatories  pledged 
adherence  to  the  principle  that: 

"The  legitimate  pursuit  of  their  profes- 
sional activity  wlU  neither  render  Journalists 
liable  to  expulsion  nor  otherwise  penalize 
them.  If  an  accredited  Journalist  Is  expelled, 
he  win  be  Informed  of  the  reasons  of  this 
act  and  may  submit  an  application  for  re- 
examination of  his  case." 

The  Issue  goes  back  at  least  to  May  of  last 
year  when  the  Soviet  Journal  Llteraturnaya 
Gazeta  charged  that  three  American  corre- 
spondents. Including  Mr.  Krlmsky,  were  as- 
sociated with  the  CIA.  The  Soviet  Journal 
gave  no  evidence  to  support  Its  aUegatlon 
contending  only  that  it  had  received  letters 
from  Its  readers  charging  the  American  re- 
porters with  Improper  activities.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  In  Moscow  and  the  American  news 
agencies  Involved  all  denied  that  their  re- 
porters had  any  CIA  connection. 

Subsequently,  In  an  Interview  with  an  NBC 
news  correspondent,  the  Editor  of  the  Llt- 
eraturnaya Oazeta  reiterated  his  charges 
against  the  three  American  Journalists,  con- 
tending that  a  letter  from  an  unnamed 
Moscow  resident  accused  Mr.  Krlmsky  of 
having  recruited  a  Soviet  citizen  to  work 
for  Tass,  In  which  position  he  subsequently 
leaked  to  Krlmsky  special  unauthorized  "ma- 
terial." Mr.  Krlmsky  denied  the  charge. 

The  view  of  other  American  Journalists  Is 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  allegations 
against  Krlmsky  and  the  other  American 
JoumalUts  was  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
making  durable  and  Journalistically  reward- 
ing friendships  with  Soviet  citizens,  affording 
them  Insights  Into  Soviet  life  which  the  So- 
Viet  Government  did  not  welcome.  On  June 
23,  the  Llteraturnaya  Oazeta  renewed  Its  at- 
tacks on  the  American  Journalists,  quoting 
a  letter  attributable  to  an  anonymous  Soviet 
serviceman  accusing  Krlmsky  of  plying  him 
with  drinks  after  saying  he  was  Interested  in 
the  life  of  ordinary  Soviet  soldiers. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Krlmsky,  according  to  press  reports,  was 
his  intensive  coverage  of  Soviet  dissidents 
On  February  7,  a  group  of  Soviet  dissidents 
said  that  Mr.  Krlmsky  had  been  expelled  be- 
cause  of  "his  highly  developed  sense  of  pro- 
fejslonal  responsibility  and  dutv  and  his 
deep  interest  In  humanitarian  and  social  as- 
pects of  life." 

COMMZTTEE  ACTTON 

On  February  24,  1977,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  met  In  open  session  and 
voted,  by  voice  vote,  to  report  the  resolution 
favorably  without  amendment. 


(No.  95-36).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  103  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $52,000  for  the  purchase 
from  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  of 
104,000  of  Its  1978  wall  calendars  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  The  calendars  would  be  pro- 
rated among  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  Resolution  81  and  Senate  Reso- 
lution 103  were  agreed  to;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  time  under  the 
special  order  which  is  provided  to  me  be 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  so  much  time  as 
he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— 
WARNKE  NOMINATION 


U.S.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
WALL  CALENDARS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  103 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdmInl«<tratlon  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  not  to  exceed  862.000  for  the 
purchass  of  one  hundred  and  four  thousand 
calendars.  The  calendars  shall  be  distributed 
as  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Jack.';on  of 
my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
throughout  all  stages  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Wamke  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ed  Kenney 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  the  Wamke  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EMPHASIZING  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  weeks,  our  NaUon  has  suf- 
fered the  most  serious  energy  shortage 


within  memory.  Unfortunately,  many 
representatives  of  the  media  and  even 
some  members  of  the  administration 
have  either  misunderstood  or  misrepre- 
sented the  underlying  problem.  By  rais- 
ing the  specter  of  greedy  businessmen 
hoarding  energy  reserves  to  boost  prices, 
they  have  encouraged  the  gullible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  shortage  is  artificial. 

Let  us  stop  this  charade  once  and  for 
all.  The  problem  is  real  and  serious.  De- 
spite the  world's  most  advanced  energy 
technology,  this  Nation  cannot  keep  its 
factories  busy  or  its  homes  warm  without 
expensive  assistance  from  abroad.  Even 
with  this  assistance,  we  have  seen  severe 
weather  cause  widespread  national  suf- 
fering. Unless  we  act  now  to  develop  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  we  shall  soon 
be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  elements.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  more  unreliable. 

A  small  group  of  single-minded  en- 
vironmentalists has  succeeded  in  block- 
ing such  development  through  litigation 
and  scare  tactics.  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
little the  environmentalist  cause.  There 
is  good  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  preservation  of  wildlife. 

It  is  only  commonsense.  however,  to 
balance  environmental  goals  against  en- 
ergy needs.  The  Hindus  of  India,  sis  Con- 
gressman PoAGE  has  pointed  out,  let  peo- 
ple starve  rather  than  kill  the  rats  that 
eat  their  grain.  Some  environmentalists 
seem  to  want  us  to  let  people  freeze  rath- 
er than  exploit  the  energy  resources  that 
could  provide  heat. 

Two  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
such  shortsighted  artivists  are  a  3-  to  5- 
year  delay  in  coristruction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  and  a  nearly  total  blockage  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  exploration.  For  in- 
stance, a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  Federal 
judge  in  New  York  nullified  a  contract  of 
$1.1  billion  for  the  lease  of  oil  and  gas 
rights  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  He 
justified  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  insufficient  study  of  the 
environmental  background.  The  paper- 
work on  the  subject  runs  to  4,043  pages. 
Another  trophy  claimed  by  such  en- 
vironmentalists is  the  obstruction  of  a 
$116  million  TVA  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  River.  They  pro- 
tested that  the  project  threatened  a  fish 
called  the  Tennessee  snail  darter. 

Nuclear  power  is  the  energy  source 
which  has  come  under  the  most  con- 
stant— and  the  most  illogical — attack. 
Countless  legal,  emotional,  and  environ- 
mental arguments  are  made  against  nu- 
clear development.  Most  of  these,  espe- 
cially the  frequent  forecasts  of  doom, 
are  the  product  of  unthinking  opposition 
to  progress.  Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous 
charge  is  that  energy-producing  reactors 
could  explode  like  nuclear  bombs. 

The  true  facts  about  nuclear  energy 
should  allay  any  such  hysterical  fears. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  Nuclear  power  Is  safe.  No  one  has  died 
In  an  accident  involving  nuclear  generation 
at  any  plant  in  America.  In  fact,  one  uni- 
versity study  Indicates  that  an  all-nuclear 
U.8.  electrical  power  system,  at  worst,  would 


be  three  times  safer  than  a  similar  all-coal 
system. 

2.  Nuclear  wastes  can  be  stored  safely  In 
subsurface  salt  deposits  which  are  stable  and 
virtually  Impenetrable.  The  entire  process 
can  be  accomplished  with  little  danger  to 
man  or  the  environment. 

3.  Nuclear  plants  produce  only  small 
amounts  of  waste.  A  large  power  plant  in  one 
year  produces  about  two  cubic  yards  of  high- 
level  waste.  The  current  stock  of  nuclear 
waste  In  America  would  barely  fill  one  small 
room,  and  this  quantity  is  not  growing 
rapidly. 

4.  Nuclear  fuel  can  be  reprocessed  for  con- 
tinuing use  In  nuclear  energy  generation. 
FacilitlRs  for  such  reprocessing  have  been 
completed  in  Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  but 
environmental  complaints  have  held  up  op- 
eration. 

5.  Nuclear  energy  Is  less  expensive  than 
fossil  fuels.  Due  to  the  huge  Increases  in  the 
price  of  crude  oU,  It  should  continue  to  be 
so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

6.  The  people  of  the  Nation  want  nuclear 
power — by  a  margin  of  two-to-one,  accord- 
ing to  e.  1976  poll.  Approximately  that  same 
percentage  approved  nuclear  development  in 
recent  referenda  in  states  from  California 
to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  demonstrate 
that  rapid  development  of  nuclear  power 
is  both  feasible  and  desirable.  Now  that 
shortages  of  fossil  fuels  have  become 
chronic,  such  development  is  also  nec- 
essary. 

The  production  of  nuclear  energy, 
however,  requires  enormous  capital  in- 
vestment. Before  power  companies  will 
make  this  investment,  our  Government 
must  formulate  a  nuclear  energy  policy 
in  which  they  can  have  confidence.  In- 
consistent and  burdensome  policy  in  the 
past  has  greatly  depressed  investor  in- 
terest. With  5  to  8  years  of  lag  time  be- 
tween conceptualization  and  power  pro- 
duction, any  additional  delay  in  encour- 
aging investment  will  assure  energy  im- 
poverishment in  the  1980's. 

There  are  some  58  nuclear  energy  elec- 
trical generating  plants  now  in  operation 
in  the  United  States.  Add  69  more  under 
construction,  90  on  order,  and  11  soon  to 
be  ordered,  and  the  total  for  the  coun- 
try is  228.  This  compares  with  a  world- 
wide total  of  450.  Nuclear  power  now  pro- 
vides 7  to  8  percent  of  our  electrical 
power  across  the  Nation,  and  over  20  per- 
cent in  some  particular  areas. 

Nuclear  energy  has  proved  to  be  in- 
valuable during  the  recent  energy  crisis. 
A  recent  survey  by  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  a  trade  association  for  the  nu- 
clear industry,  estimates  that  nuclear 
power  accounted  for  approximately  20 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  in 
January.  Had  this  energy  not  been  avail- 
able, the  following  consequences  woiUd 
have  ensued: 

1.  More  than  257,000  additional  lost  Jobs; 

2.  Nearly  $230  million  in  lost  wages; 

3.  A  reduction  of  some  $3.8  billion  In  the 
various  goods  and  services  that  make  up  the 
Gross  National  Product. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  up  the  result- 
ant energy  shortage  from  other  sources 
would  have  required  the  following: 

1.  32  mUUon  barrels  of  oU,  nearly  13  per- 
cent of  current  monthly  domestic  produc- 
tion; or 

2.  182  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 


more  than  10  percent  of  current  monthly 
production;  or 

3.  9.6  million  tons  of  coal,  about  17  percent 
of  current  monthly  production. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  give  us 
some  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  nu- 
clear energy.  If  some  of  the  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  redtape  could  be  cut,  sev- 
eral more  nuclear  plants  could  be  quickly 
completed  to  add  to  the  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, the  New  Hampshire  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  is  trying  to  build  two  nuclear 
powerplants  to  help  meet  the  future  en- 
ergy needs  of  New  England;  $140  million 
has  aready  been  spent  on  the  Seabrook 
project,  which  the  Government  originally 
approved  but  which  the  EPA  is  now  de- 
laying so  it  can  investigate  a  possible 
danger  to  clam  larvae.  This  problem 
arose  4  months  ago.  The  delay  costs  Sea- 
brook  $15  million  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  increasing  energy  de- 
mands will  necessitate  increasing  con- 
struction of  electric  plants  as  we  ap- 
proach the  next  century.  How  we  run 
these  plants  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  outcome  of  the  momentous  research 
now  being  done  on  solar  power,  fusion, 
and  other  space-age  technologies.  At  the 
present  time,  though,  given  the  scarcity 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  the  choice  of  fuel 
comes  down  to  either  nuclear  material 
or  coal. 

President  Carter  seems  to  prefer  coal. 
He  has  in(jicated  that  he  would  fall  back 
on  nuclear  power  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Without  question,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease our  use  of  coal.  This  precious  re- 
source is  so  abundant  in  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  has  been 
called  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal.  How- 
ever, a  substantial  increase  in  coal  min- 
ing and  production  would  entail  serious 
risks. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science 
states  that  major  expansion  of  coal  pro- 
duction would  bring  with  it  "the  expan- 
sion of  one  of  our  most  hazardous  oc- 
cupations." The  academy  also  notes: 

The  hazards  to  the  general  public  arising 
from  the  burning  of  coal  are  less  obvious  .  .  . 
But  they  become  even  more  compelling  be- 
cause of  the  vast  ntimber  of  ramifications 
that  air  pollution  has  for  rainfall,  vegetation, 
and  segments  of  our  food  chain. 

Injured  and  diseased  miners  receive 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  disability 
compensation,  and  the  additional  cost 
in  suffering  and  sorrow  cannot  be  given 
a  monetary  equivalent.  Equally  incalcul- 
able is  the  harm  done  to  society  at  large 
by  coal  production  and  use.  Considering 
the  factors  of  safety  and  environmental 
effect,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  President,  nuclear  power  bears  an 
enduring  stigma  from  the  first  terrible 
uses  to  which  it  was  put.  It  has  become 
associated,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
bombs  and  destruction.  It  also  has  evoked 
the  same  fear  and  suspicion  that  seems 
to  beset  every  technological  advance- 
ment, potentially  dangerous  or  not. 

Looking  back  in  history,  we  find  that 
many  people  had  misgivings  about  the 
airplane,  the  car,  the  telephone,  the  elec- 
tric light,  and  all  the  inventions  and  dis- 
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coverles  on  which  mod^n  society  is 
based.  Indeed,  In  writings  from  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history,  there  was  vocal  op- 
position to  the  use  of  so  es$ential  a  com- 
modity as  iron,  which  was  then  replacing 
softer  metals.  Early  man  wjas  afraid  that 
It  would  be  used  for  mofe  destructive 


weapons. 

So  it  was.  That  which  lis  capable  of 
harm,  however,  Is  often  eoually  capable 
of  good.  No  one  would  propose  that  we 
do  without  valuable  tools,  because  they 
are  liable  to  be  abused.  Technological  ad- 
vancement brings  the  high  standard  of 
living  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  human  discord. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  age  jwhich  Is  now 
long  gone  but  in  which  war  was  Just  as 
abhorrent  as  it  is  today,  min  prayed  for 
the  day  when  their  swotds  could  be 
beaten  into  plowshares.  As  the  sword 
was  the  ssmibol  of  war,  so  the  plow  was 
the  symbol  of  peace  ana  prosperity 
Through  the  miracle  of  itodem  tech 
nology,  we  have  beaten  our  i  luclear  sword 
into  a  nuclear  plowshare.  Such  Is  the 
relation  between  the  boipb  and  the 
reactor. 

Mr.  President,  yet  no  benjefit  comes  to 
anyone  from  a  plow  that  He  5  idle.  It  still 
remains  to  us  to  harness  tpe  plow  and 

use  it.  Let  us  get  on  with __.  .„. 

our  own  betterment  and  th^  of  all  man- 
kind. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  fl.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  no^  \!  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routne  morning 
business  for  not  to  extenc  beyond  30 
minutes,  with  statements  th^ein  limited 
to  5  minutes. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 

Messages  from  the  President 
United  States  were  communjcated 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
tarles. 


tie 


Senate 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  I^EFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
Officer  laid  before  the 
from  the  President  of  the  Uiiited 
submitting   sundry   nominations 
were  referred  to  the 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  receive^ 
printed  at  the  end  of  the 
ings.) 
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REDUCTION  OP  PEDERAlJ  REGULA- 
TION OP  THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM45  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  mdssage  from 
the  President  of  the  United  S  iates  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committ «  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transpor  ation : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 
As  a  first  step  toward  our 
of  a  more  efficient  less  burdeiisome 


States: 
iihared  goal 
Fed- 


eral government,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
reduce  Federal  regulation  of  the  domes- 
tic commercial  airline  industry. 

One  of  my  Administration's  major 
goals  is  to  free  the  American  people  from 
the  burden  of  over-regiilation.  We  must 
look,  industry  by  industry,  at  what  effect 
regulation  has — whether  it  protects  the 
public  interest,  or  whether  it  simply 
blunts  the  healthy  forces  of  competi- 
tion, inflates  prices,  and  discourages  busi- 
ness innovation.  Whenever  it  seems  like- 
ly that  the  free  market  would  better  serve 
the  public,  we  will  eliminate  government 
regulation. 

This  will  take  time,  careful  study,  and 
extensive  participation  by  all  affected 
parties.  But  we  can  start  with  domestic 
commercial  aviation,  an  area  where  Con- 
gress has  already  led  the  way  toward 
regulation  reform. 

The  statute  which  governs  this  indus- 
try has  not  been  fundamentally  changed 
since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1938.  At  that 
time,  the  aviation  industry  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Many  people  believed  that,  unless 
the  government  intervened  to  set  prices 
and  control  competition,  the  industry 
would  never  develop  in  a  sensible  way. 

Since  1938,  the  Industry  has  grown 
enormously.  The  regulatory  scheme  de- 
signed nearly  40  years  ago  to  protect  a 
developing  industry  is  no  longer  suited 
to  today's  mature  industry.  Regulation, 
once  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
public,  now  stifles  competition.  It  has  dis- 
couraged new,  innovative  air  carriers 
from  offering  their  services  and  it  has 
denied  consumers  lower  fares  where  they 
are  possible. 

The  effect  of  such  regulation  has  been 
recently    documented.    Since    1950    the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  received  ap- 
proximately   80    applications    to    enter 
scheduled  tnmk  service  from  firms  out- 
side the  industry.  It  has  granted  none. 
On  February  23,  1977,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  released  a  report  which 
shows  that  regulation  of  domestic  air- 
lines has  kept  air  travel  costs  up.  The 
report  concludes  that: 
—because  of  Federal  regulation,  air 
fares  are  between  22  and  52%  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
—between   1969   and    1974,   Federally 
regulated    airlines    in    the    United 
States  could  have  operated  at  lower 
costs  than  they  did,  and  travelers 
could  have  saved  $1.4  billion  and 
$1.8  billion  annuaUy. 
— travelers'    savings    would    probably 
have  been  even  higher,  since  lower 
fares     would     encourage     greater 
travel. 
I  am  pleased  that  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  the  outdated  airline  regula- 
tory scheme  must  be  reformed.  During 
the  last  Congress,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  various  proposals  to  re- 
duce government  regulation  and  allow 
the  airlines  to  compete. 

I  urge  Congress  to  enact,  without  de- 
lay, regulatory  reform  of  domestic  com- 
mercial aviation. 

The  legislation  should  be  directed  to- 
ward certain  specific  objectives: 

1.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
our  domestic  commercial  airline  indus- 


try should  be  governed  by  competitive 
market  forces,  not  the  decisions  of  a 
government  bureaucracy. 

2.  We  should  ease  the  restrictions 
which  now  prevent  entry  into  the  indus- 
try and  into  currently  protected  routes, 
so  that  the  new,  Innovative  companies 
can  offer  their  services  to  the  public. 
A  financially  responsible  firm  which 
meets  applicable  safety  standards  should 
be  denied  entry  only  if  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  can  show  that  entry  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

3.  Carriers  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pand their  routes,  within  limits,  without 
obtaining  approval  from  the  Board. 

4.  After  a  short.  Initial  phase-in,  car- 
riers should  be  free  to  set  competitive 
prices,  with  only  such  regulation  as  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  predatory,  below- 
cost  pricing. 

5.  Carriers  should  be  given  more  flexi- 
bility to  leave  markets  without  prolonged 
hearings  or  onerous  restrictions. 

6.  Small  communities  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  loss  of  needed  air 
service. 

It  will  take  time  to  change  from  a  sys- 
tem of  extensive  government  regulation 
to  one  emphasizing  the  natural  forces 
of  the  marketplace.  As  we  make  this 
change,  we  must  take  care  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  public  and  of 
the  air  industry  and  its  employees. 

My  Administration  will  cooperate  fully 
with  Congress  throughout  the  legislative 
process  so  that  legislation  can  be  enacted 
by  summer. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  4, 1977. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  776)  to  dedicate  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
to  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Deputy  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 


At  1 : 47  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  10)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  17, 
1977  (H.  Doc.  95-48),  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  269.  A  joint 
resolution    making   an    urgent   supple- 


mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  for  disaster 
relief. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

House  Resolution  305.  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  proposed  de- 
ferral D77-50,  relating  to  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, magnetic  fusion  energy  research; 

House  Resolution  306.  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  proposed  de- 
ferral D77-51,  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
Program  Support-Community  Opera- 
tions; and 

House  Resolution  307.  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  proposed  de- 
ferral D77-52,  relating  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
Biomedical  and  Environmental  Research. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Mahon,  Mrs. 
Boccs.  and  Mr.  Cederberg  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  17,  1977  (H.  Doc. 
95-48),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Apprc^rlations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  January  30,  1975. 

H.J.  Res.  269.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977, 
for  disaster  relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


COMMUNICA'nONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-803.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  date  for  the  submission  of 
completed  FY  1978  State  agency  Plans  of 
Management  and  Operation  from  January  1, 
1977  to  July  1,  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-804.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Military  Manpower  Training  Report  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1978  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-805.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  7(e)  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protection  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transpwrtatlon . 

EC  -806.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intertar  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$12.4  million  for  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment of  Enewetak  Atoll,  Trust  Territory  of 


the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EO-807.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1976  Annual  Report  on  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-808.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  certain  authorities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
Water  Resources  Research  and  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-809.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Services,  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  an  administrative  rulemaking  hearing  on 
Laetrile  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

EC-810.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  the  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-811.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-812.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-813.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-814.  A  letter  from  the  Information 
Officer  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  the  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-815.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-816.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-817.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-818.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  during  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-ai9.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-820.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1976  (with  an  accompanjrlng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EO-821.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  NASA,  acting  through  its  Contract  Ad- 
justment Board,  did  not  grant  any  request 
for  extraordinary  contractual  adjustment 
during  calendar  year  1976;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EO-822.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation  Act  during  the  calendar  year  1978 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-823  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  transmit- 
ting a  correction  of  certain  typographical 
errors  made  In  the  Commission's  Authoriza- 
tion Request  submitted  on  February  17, 
1977  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-76.  Resolution  No.  1  adopted  by  the 
Fourteenth  Guam  Legislature  relative  to  re- 
questing the  United  States  Congress  to  adopt 
an  Open-Sky  Policy  with  respect  to  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"RESOLtrriON   No.    1 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  Guam  as  an  American  territory 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  as  far  as  decisions  relative  to 
what  carrier  wUl  serve  Guam  are  concerned; 
and 

"Whereas,  Guam  being  a  remote  and  Iso- 
lated Island,  air  transportation  is  absolutely 
crucial  to  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  recent  past,  Guam  has  had 
severe  problems  as  far  as  air  transportation 
is  concerned  Including  stoppage  of  flights  by 
one  carrier  from  Japan  to  the  territory  of 
Guam  and  the  suspension  of  service  by  an- 
other carrier;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  kind  of  regulation 
that  is  suitable  for  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  far  as  air  transportation  is  con- 
cerned is  not  suitable  for  Guam  because  of 
Guam's  geographic  location,  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Security,  the  United 
States  Congress  is  requested  to  adopt  an 
Open-Sky  Policy  with  respect  to  Guam  and 
to  allow  unlimited  access  to  Guam  by  for- 
eign airlines;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Speaker,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives;  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore, U.S.  Senate;  to  Representative  Antonio 
B.  Won  Pat;  to  the  Philippine  Airlines;  to 
the  Cathay  Pacific  Airlines;  to  the  China 
Airlines;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 
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POM-77.  Resolution  No.  14^  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  ot  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  "Consiimer  Communications  Re- 
form Act  of  1976"  as  quickly  ai  possible;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  iSclence,  and 
Transportation . 

POM-78.  A  resolution  adoptet  by  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Conference  ol  N.A.A.C.P. 
Branches  requesting  the  Coni^ess  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  public  hei  irlngs  on  the 
proposed  "Consumer  Communications  Re- 
form Act  of  1976"  as  quickly  aj  possible;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMTTT 


SES    SUB- 


MITTED   DURING    RICESS 

Under  order  of  March  3,  1£|77,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  submitted 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK.  from  the  Select  Com 
mlttee  on  Indian  Affairs,  wltqout  amend- 
ment : 

S.  Res.  102.  A  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dlan  Affairs.  Referred  to  the  C4mmlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  isommittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  C4mmittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

With  an  amendment: 

S.  427.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
thorlzatlons  for  the  public  wo^ks 
ment  program,  to  authorize  a 
employment    of    teenaged    youtli 
munity  Improvement  projects, 
purposes    (together   with  minority 
mental,   and   additional   views) 
95-38) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  I 
COMMITTEES 


The   following   executive 
committees  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the 
on  Human  Resources: 

Mary  Elizabeth  King,  of  the 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director 
TION  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  ^at  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the 
commitment  to  respond  to  riequests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  8en4te.) 


au- 

employ- 
program  for 
in    com- 
for  other 
,   supple- 
(Rept.   No. 


OP 


reports   of 

Committee 

District  of 
of  the  AC- 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESElNTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  March  4,  1977.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  jstates  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  776)  to  dedicate  the 
canal  and  towpath  of  the  cJiesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Histcrical  Park 
to  Justice  William  O.  Dougla^,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  jolit  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   readlthe   first 


time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 
By  Mr.  HXTMPHREY: 
S.  903.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
tvire.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Mvbkie,  Mr.  Pzkct,  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
and  regular  distribution  of  current  Infor- 
mation on  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ctovemmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalp)  : 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  water  to  the  five 
central   Arizona  Indian  tribes  for   farming 
operations,    to    settle    their    surface    water 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  906.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discriminatory 
practices  with  respect  to  physically  handi- 
capped persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLE8TON: 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
repair  highways  incurring  substantial  addi- 
tional use  as  a  result  of  national  energy 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
8.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979  for  carrying  out  that  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

8.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  fiscal 
Year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  90  Stat.  829), 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
8.  911.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brian  Logan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BELLMON: 
8.  912.  A  bill  to  return  Congress,  through 
the  Implementation  of  procedural  reforms, 
the  ability  to  Insure  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  through  the  administra- 
tive process  shall  reflect  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClellan.     Mr.     OoLowATEa,     Mr. 
Hansen,     Mr.     Laxalt,     and     Mr. 
OatrriN) : 
8.  913.  A  blU  amending  section  1961(b)  (2) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.    914.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  order  to  tax  excess 
petroleum    industry    profits,    to    encourage 
Investments   in   the  expansion  of  domestic 
energy  supplies,  and  to  create  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  research  and  development  of 
new    or    expanded    energy    sources;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

YOTJNO) : 

8.  916.  A  bUi  to  require  an  estimate  of 

domestic    consumer     needs     and     domestic 

production  of  sugar,  to  provide  an  annual 

quota  of  sugar  which  may  be  brought  or 

imported   Into   the   United   SUtes.   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Babt- 

LETT.   Mr.   Chttkch.   Mr.   Clakk.   Mr. 

DoMENici,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Oabn, 


Mr.  Hansen.   Mr.   Leaht.   Mr.   Mc- 

CLUKE,  Mr.  Ncnn,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

8.  916.  A  bill  to  amend  medicare  provisions 

as  they  relate  to  rural  health  facilities;   to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
8.  917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ound  Ranch. 
Orass  Valley.  Nev..  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive  practices 
by  debt  collectors;  to  the  Commltee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OsimN) : 
8.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  establish  certain  vehicle  emission  stand- 
ards, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mission on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  920.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  certain  recreational  demonstration  project 
lands  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  921.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pilot  program  for 
review  of  certain  existing  tax  expenditures. 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  review  of  new 
tax  expenditures  and  existing  tax  expendi- 
tures which  are  continued;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Peakson)  (by  request) : 
8.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganlaztlon  Act  of  1973  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request): 
8.  923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  waterway  user  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 
8.  924.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights 
of  labor  in  the  building  and  construction  in- 
dustry by  providing  for  equal  treatment  of 
craft  and  industrial  workers  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOOD    STAMP    REFORM    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  at  the 
same  time  make  significant  improve- 
ments in  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  regarding  this  pro- 
gram over  the  past  year.  Early  in  1976, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon 
and  others  referred  to  the  program  as  a 
haven  for  chislers.  Others  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  growth  in  participation  and 
costs. 

However,  fears  of  cost  escalation  in  the 
food-stamp  program  proved  to  be  largely 
unfounded  as  program  participation 
dropped  from  over  19  million  people  to 
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some  17  million  by  the  most  recent  count. 
And,  more  importantly,  as  the  year  wore 
on,  we  found  more  and  more  evidence 
that  this  program  serves  as  an  impor- 
tant buffer  for  people  out  of  work  and 
for  those  in  need.  The  main  reason  for 
the  sharp  Increase  in  the  program  in 
1975  was  increased  unemployment  and 
the  depressed  state  of  the  economy.  As 
unemployment  receded,  the  number  on 
the  food-stamp  rolls  declined.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  maintained  and 
strengthened. 

Certainly,  we  learned  last  year  that 
there  exists  some  potential  for  abuse  of 
the  food -stamp  program.  And,  that  po- 
tential for  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be  weeded  out.  This  legisla- 
tion moves  in  that  direction  by  stand- 
ardizing deduction,  basing  eligibility  on 
the  "poverty  line,"  and  simplifying  and 
Improving  administration. 

Equally  obvious  was  the  lesson  that 
there  exist  substantial  barriers  to  the 
participation  of  those  who  are  legiti- 
mately eligible.  Primary  among  these  is 
the  purchase  requirement.  This  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  insure  access  to  food 
stamps  by  making  a  number  of  admin- 
istrative changes  and  eliminating  the 
purchase  requirement. 

ELIMINATION     OF     PURCHASE    REQUtBEMENT 

One  of  the  major  features  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement — EPR.  This  step  will  rep- 
resent a  major  simphfication  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  same  time  mean  that 
needy  people  will  not  be  forced  to  make 
major  investments  of  their  limited  funds 
to  obtain  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  free  coupons  oi  "bonus." 

For  a  family  of  four  and  with  a  net 
monthly  income  of  $200  the  family  would 
pay  nothing  under  my  bill  but  would 
receive  $106  in  benefits,  or  bonus,  based 
on  the  30-percent  benefit  reduction  rate. 
In  the  past,  this  family  would  have  had 
to  put  up  the  difference  between  the 
bonus  or  free  coupons  and  the  total  allot- 
ment, which  is  currently  $116  a  month. 
This  limited  access  to  food-stamp  aid  to 
those  who  had  the  necessary  cash,  who 
often  were  the  least  in  need.  EPR  will 
mean  that  personal  funds  that  could  not 
be  utilized  by  needy  families  for  shelter 
and  clothing  will  now  be  available  for 
these  purposes. 

In  addition,  major  problems  we  have 
had  regarding  food-stamp  vendors  will 
be  abolished.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
delays  and  mishandling  of  food-stamp 
funds  by  some  vendors  or  middlemen. 
Last  year  the  Congress  had  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  specifically  deal  with  this 
problem. 

FOOD  STAMPS  ON  FEDERAL  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

The  legislation  also  would  allow  the 
continuation  of  commodities  in  certain 
Federal  Indian  reservations  or  portions 
thereof  where  administering  the  food- 
stamp  program  is  difficult  or  impractical. 
Thus,  there  could  be  cases  where  both 
food  stamps  and  commodities  would  be 
provided  within  the  same  Federal  Indian 
reservation,  provided  that  no  household 
would  participate  simultaneously  in  both 


programs.  The  need  for  this  is  obvious. 
Indian  reservations  often  do  not  have 
the  retail  facilities  to  implement  the  food 
stamp  program  properly. 

STANDARDIZED    DEDUCTIONS 

In  place  of  the  present  itemized  de- 
ductions, my  bill  would  provide  a  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $85  a  month  for  all 
one-  and  two-member  households  and 
$100  a  month  for  all  other  households. 
There  would  be  an  additional  deduction 
of  $25  a  month  for  any  household  where 
there  was  one  elderly  person  or  where 
there  was  one  member  employed.  And, 
for  working  households,  income  and  so- 
cial security  taxes  would  be  deductible. 

Standardized  deductions  would  sim- 
plify the  administration  of  the  program 
and  at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to 
both  working  and  elderly  families.  In 
conjunction  with  the  use  of  the  "poverty 
line"  as  the  net  income  ceiling,  standard- 
ized deductions  would  place  a  reasonable 
ceiling  on  eligibility  and  remove  the  po- 
tential for  abuse. 

CHILD  CARE  INCENTTVK 

As  a  further  work  incentive  the  bill 
would  also  include  a  deduction  of  up  to 
$75  per  month  toward  the  actual  cost  of 
child  care  payments.  This  device  would 
provide  another  work  incentive  in  order 
that  needy  mothers  with  young  children 
could  work  without  risking  the  loss  of 
food -stamp  benefits. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 

This  bill  would  provide  a  number  of 
further  improvements  designed  to  in- 
crease the  administrative  effectiveness  of 
the  program  as  well  as  provide  greater 
responsiveness  to  people's  needs. 

The  Department  would  be  authorized 
to  carry  out  pilot  projects  to  deal  with 
specific  problems,  again  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  program.  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  over  developing  ways 
of  being  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
migrant  workers,  and  I  am  particularly 
interested  that  the  Department  use  the 
authority  in  this  area  as  well  to  meet 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  and 
other  groups. 

The  Department  is  also  authorized  to 
carry  out  research  projects  designed  to 
find  out  more  about  the  effect  of  food 
stamps  and  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  those  who  participate.  Too  often,  we 
are  called  upon  to  legislate  without  ade- 
quate information,  and  this  provision 
would  help  remedy  that  need. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  as- 
sistance by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enable  States  to  improve  program 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and  I  would 
envision  that  this  could  happen  through 
providing  staff  assistance  or  funding  to 
establish  new  or  improved  recordkeep- 
ing. 

The  legislation  also  provides  instruc- 
tion to  the  Department  to  establish  a 
more  effective  outreach  program,  includ- 
ing non-English-speaking  people. 

Finally,  the  bill  improves  service  to 
recipients  by  calling  for  prompt  certifi- 
cation of  eligibility,  mandatory  effective 
emergency  issuance  procedures,  and  in- 


suring that  food  stamp  benefits  will  con- 
tinue with  no  gap  between  certifica- 
tion periods. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  program 
through  September  30, 1982. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
make  a  number  of  major  improvements 
in  the  program,  and  we  will  be  review- 
ing it  in  detail  as  we  hold  hearings  and 
proceed  to  mark  up  in  our  committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"The  term  'household'  means  a  group  of 
Individuals  who  are  sharing  common  living 
quarters  and  living  as  one  economic  unit  but 
who  are  not  residents  of  an  institution  or 
boardlnghouse,  and  for  whom  food  Is  cus- 
tomarily purchased  In  common.  Residents  of 
federally  subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly, 
built  under  either  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1969  (12  U.S.C.  170q)  or  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1715Z-1),  shall  not  be  considered  residents 
of  an  institution  or  boardlnghouse.  The  term 
'household' also  means:  (1)  a  single  Individ- 
ual living  alone  who  purchases  food  for  home 
consumption,  (2)  an  elderly  person  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  10(h)  of 
this  Act;  or  (3)  any  narcotics  addict  or  alco- 
holic who  lives  under  the  supervision  of  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  or  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  regular  participation  In  a 
drug  or  alcoholic  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation program." 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  term  'elderly  person'  means  a  person 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  who  Is  not  a 
resident  of  an  Institution  or  boardlnghouse.". 

(c)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (p)  as  follows: 

"(p)  The  term  'adjusted  semiannually' 
means  adjusted  effective  every  January  1  and 
July  1  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labc* 
for  the  preceding  six  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  and  March  31.". 

ELIMINATION    OF   THE    PURCHASE    PRICE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate 
and  administer  a  food  stamp  program  under 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency, 
eligible  households  within  the  State  shall 
be  provided  with  a  supplement  to  their  in- 
comes, through  the  use  of  a  coupon  allot- 
ment, sufficient  to  provide  such  households 
with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.". 

(b)  The  section  head  of  section  7  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  charges  to  be  made." 

(c)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  portion  preceding  "ad- 
Justed  semiannually."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  face  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  which  State  agencies  shall 
be  authorized  to  issue  for  any  period  to  any 
household  certified  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  in  such 
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amount  as  the  Secretary 
the   cost  of   a  nutritionally 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
turn  of  such  household's 
That  for  single-person 
person  households  the 
shall    be   910:    Provided 
other  households  shall  be 
allotment  Is  less  than  $5.  The 
ment  shall  be  adjusted 
nearest  dollar  Increment  that 
of  two  to  reflect  changes  In 
food  published  by  the  Bureau 
tlstlcs   In  the   department   of 
Implemented    commencing 
ments  of  January  1,  1978, 
changes  In  the  prices  of  food 
tember  30,  1977,  but  In  no  eve;  i 
adjustments  be  made  for 
given  size  unless  the  Increase 
value    of    the    coupon 
households,  as  calculated  abov  i 
mum  of  $2.". 

(d)  Section  7(b)  and  7(d)  o 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  7(c)    Is 
and  the  following  Is  deleted: 
excess  of  the  amount  charged 
hold  for  such  allotment." 

(f)  Section  3(m)  Is  amended 
"to  purchase"  and  "and  the 
paid  by  such  household  for  sucl 

(g)  Section  10(g)   Is  amende^ 
follows: 

"(g)     If    the    Secretary 
there  has  been  gross  negligence 
the  part  of  the  State  agency  li 
cation   of   applicant   household! 
shall,    upon   request   of   the 
posit  into  the  separate  account 
in   the  Treasury  a  sum   equal 
value  of  any  coupons  Issued  aj 
such  negligence  or  fraud, 
into  such  account  shall  be  avail 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  the 
coupons.". 

(h)(1)    The  third  sentence 
(a)    is  amended  to  read:   "Sucl 
any  such  appropriation  as  may 
to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
ments  issued  to  eligible 
transferred  to  and  made  a  pan 
rate   account    maintained    in 
of  the  United  States,  and  such 
be  available,  without  limitation 
years,  for  the  redemption  of 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
are  repealed  and  subsection  (d) 
nated.  as  subsection  ( b ) . 

(t)  The  amendments  made  by 
shall  become  effective  with 
pon  allotments  issued  on  and 
ary  1,  1978. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Food 
of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended 

(a)  by  striking  out  "(c) 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ";  and 

(b)  by  inserting  immediately 
section  (b)  a  new  subsection  (c 

"(c)   Notwithstanding  any 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  ^,. 
plementatlon  of  the  commodity 
programs  for  needy  families  on 
dlan  reservations  either  sepai 
currently  with  the  food  stamp  ^. 
request  for  such  implementation 
the  official  governing  body  of 
such  request  ts  determined  by 
to  be  reasonably  predicated  on 
ties    of    providing    adequate 
impoverished  tribal  members 
implementation:   Provided.  That 

be  taken  to  insure  that  no  

tlcipates  simultaneously  in  the 
program    and    the    commodity 
program  for  needy  families.". 
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EUGIBLE    HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eligibility  for 
participation  by  households  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  no  plan  of  operation 
submitted  by  a  State  agency  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  standards  of  eligibility 
meet  those  established  by  the  Secretary,  and 
no  State  agency  shall  impose  any  other 
standards  of  eligibility  as  a  condition  for 
participating  in  the  program." 

"(2)  (A)  The  income  standards  of  eligl- 
bUlty  in  every  State  (except  Alaska  and 
Hawaii)  shall  be  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines for  the  nonfarm  United  States  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Income 
standards  of  eligibility  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
shall  be  the  nonfarm  income  poverty  guide- 
lines established  pursuant  to  section  625  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2971d),  as  adjusted  In 
accordance  with  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  The  income  poverty  guidelines  shall 
be  adjusted  semiannually  (as  that  term  is 
defined  In  section  3  (p)  of  this  Act)  pur- 
suant to  section  625  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2971d),  to  the  nearest  $1  increment.  How- 
ever, the  first  adjustment  under  this  para- 
graph shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1978, 
and  shall  be  made  by  multiplying  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  published  as  of 
May  1.  1978,  by  the  changes  between  the 
average  1977  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Consumer  Price  Index   for  March   1978. 

"(3)  Income  shall  be  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  household  eligibility 
by  focusing  upon  the  income  reasonably 
anticipated  to  be  received  by  the  household 
in  the  certification  period  for  which  ellgl- 
blUtv  Is  being  determined  and  the  income 
which  has  been  received  by  the  household 
during  the  thirty  days  preceding  the  filing 
of  its  aoplication  for  participation  or  re- 
certlficatlon  so  as  to  ascertain  as  best  as 
possible  the  Income  that  will  be  actually 
available  to  the  household,  except  for  those 
households  who  by  contract  or  self-employ- 
ment derive  their  annual  employment  in  a 
oeriod  of  time  substantially  shorter  than  one 
year,  income  shall  be  calculated  by  being 
averaged  over  a  twelve  month  period,  and  (2) 
for  those  households  with  nonexcluded  in- 
come of  the  type  described  in  subnaragraph 
5(b)  (6)  (P),  such  income  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  being  averaged  over  the  period  for 
which  it  is  provided:  Provided  That  house- 
holds experiencing  a  change  In  Income  or 
household  circumstances  durln-?  their  certi- 
fication period  shall  inform  the  State  agency 
of  the  chanee.  and  shall  have  their  eligi- 
bllitv  and  benefits  redetermined,  under  pro- 
cerJures  nrescrlbed  bv  the  Secretary." 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also  prescribe  ad- 
ditional standards  of  ellelblllty  with  respect 
to  the  amounts  of  liquid  and  nonliqutd  &■=- 
set"!  e.  household  mav  own. 

"(5)  (A)  Household  Income  for  purposes  of 
the  food  stamn  proeram  shall  hp  the  pross  in- 
come of  the  household,  as  defined  in  oara- 
eraoh  (61 .  of  this  subsection,  less  (n  a  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $85  a  month  for  all  one  and 
two  member  households  and  $100  a  month 
for  all  other  households,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  separate  deductions  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
In  accordance  with  the  best  available  Infor- 
mation on  the  relationship  of  actual  or  po- 
tential itemized  deductions  in  these  areas  to 
those  in  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia; (11)  an  additional  deduction  of  326 
a  month  for  any  household  in  which  there  is 
at  least  one  elderly  person,  or  any  household 
In  which  there  is  at  least  one  member  em- 
ployed and  working  (except  that  the  amount 
so  deducted  may  not  exceed  the  amount 
earned);  (ill)  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
come taxes  and  social  security  taxes  paid  by 
employees  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  or  mandatory  retirement  wlth- 
ohldings  under  section  8334  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code;  and  (Iv)  mandatory  payroll 
withholdings. 

"(B)  Effective  July  1,  1978,  the  standard 
deduction  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually  ns 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  3(p)  of  this 
Act,  except  that  such  adjustment  shall  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  all  items  except 
food.  Such  adjustment  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  $5  dollar  increment. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  gross  income  for  purposes  of  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  all  money  payments  (Including  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Services  Act  of  1973),  exclud- 
ing: 

"(A)  payments  for  medical  costs  made  on 
behalf  of  the  household; 

"(B)  Income  received  as  compensation  for 
services  performed  as  an  employee  or  income 
from  self-employment  by  a  child  residing 
with  the  household  who  is  a  student  and  who 
has  not  attained  his  eighteenth  birthday; 

"(C)  payments  received  under  title  II  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970; 

"(D)  income  of  a  household  in  a  quarter 
which  is  received  too  infrequently  or  Irreg- 
ularly to  be  reasonably  anticipated:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  infrequent  or  irregular  in- 
come of  all  household  members  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 830  during  any  three-month  period; 

"(E)  all  loans,  except  deferred  educational 
loans  to  the  extent  they  are  not  used  for 
tuition  and  mandatory  fees  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  or  school  for  the  handi- 
capped; 

"(F)  all  scholarships,  fellowships,  grants, 
and  veterans'  educational  benefits,  except  to 
the  extent  they  are  not  used  for  tuition  and 
mandatory  fees  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  including  post-secondary  voca- 
tional training,  or  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped; 

"(G)  training  allowances  to  the  extent  they 
are  used  for  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  In 
a  training  program  recognized  by  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governmental  agency 
which  is  preparatory  to  or  associated  with 
employment; 

"(H)  Government  housing  vendor  pay- 
ments made  directly  to  landlords  such  as 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
"(I)  payments  received  under  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  for  women.  In- 
fants, and  children  authorized  by  section  17 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act; 

"(J)  vendor  or  in  kind  payments  derived 
from  government  benefit  programs  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  school  lunch,  medicare, 
and  elderly  feeding  programs,  and  any  pay- 
ments in  kind  which  cannot  reasonably  and 
properly  be  computed; 

"(K)  any  income  that  any  other  law  spe- 
cifically excludes  from  consideration  as  In- 
come for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  the  food  stamp  program; 

"(L)  the  actual  cost,  not  to  exceed  $75  a 
month,  for  payments  necessary  for  the  care 
of  a  dependent  when  necessary  for  a  house- 
hold member  to  accept  or  continue  employ- 
ment, or  training  or  education  which  is  pre- 
paratory for  employment; 
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"(M)  the  cost  of  producing  self-employed 
income;  and 

"(N)  Federal,  State,  and  local  Income  tax 
refunds.  Federal  income  tax  credits,  retroac- 
tive payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  other  lump-sum  payments:  Provided, 
That  the  full  amount  of  such  refunds,  cred- 
its, or  payments  shall  be  Included  in  house- 
hold resources. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tem- 
porary emergency  standards  of  eltglbllity  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency,  without  re- 
gard to  income  and  other  financial  resources, 
for  households  that  are  victims  of  a  disaster 
which  disrupts  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  when  he  determines  that  (A) 
such  households  are  in  need  of  temporary 
food  assistance,  and  (B)  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  have  again  become 
available  to  meet  the  temporary  food  needs 
of  such  households.". 

"(8)  No  Indllvdual  who  received  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  State  supple- 
mentary payments  described  in  section  1616 
of  such  Act,  or  payments  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  section  212  (a)  of  Public  Law  93-66,  as 
amended,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  household  or  an  elderly  person  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  any  month,  if,  for 
such  month,  such  individual  resides  In  a 
State  which  provides  State  supplementary 
payments  (1)  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 16ie(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
(2)  the  level  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  have  been  specifically  increased  as  to  In- 
clude the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps". 

ISSUANCE    AND   USE   OF   COUPONS 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  that  section  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  eligible  house- 
holds using  coupons  to  purchase  food  may 
receive  cash  in  change  therefor  so  long  as  the 
cash  received  does  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
value  of  the  lowest  coupon  denomination 
issued". 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  revising  clause  (e)(5)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(5)  that  the  State  agency  shall 
undertake  effective  action,  including  the  use 
of  services  provided  by  other  federally  funded 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  inform  low 
Income  households  concerning  the  availa- 
bility, eligibility  requirements,  and  benefits 
of  the  food  stamp  program  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  notification  of  all  Social 
Security,  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  supplemental  security  income,  and 
unemployment  compensation  recipients,  and 
use  of  appropriate  multilingual  personnel 
and  printed  material  in  the  administration 
of  the  programs  in  subdivisions  or  portions 
of  political  subdivisions  In  the  State  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  members 
of  low-income  households  speak  a  language 
other  than  English". 

(b)  by  inserting  in  clauses  (e)  (7)  after  the 
word  "law",  the  following:  ",  and  at  the 
option  of  the  State  agency". 

(c)  by  deleting  "and"  preceding  clause 
(e)(8)  and  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (e)(8);  and 

(d)  by  adding  the  following  new  clauses 
(e)(9),  (10),  (11),  (12).  and  (13):  ";  (9) 
for  the  prompt  payment  to  households  of 
the  bonus  value  of  any  coupon  allotment 
which  has  been  wrongfully  denied,  delayed, 
or  terminated  as  a  result  of  any  administra- 
tive error  on  the  part  of  the  State  agency 
and  (10)  the  institution  of  procedures  under 
which  the  State  agency  shall  undertake 
effective  action  to   (A)    determine  promptly 


the  eligibility  of  applicant  households  by 
providing  an  opportunity  for  each  household 
to  receive  and  file  an  application  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  food  stamp  program  on  the 
same  day  of  such  household's  first  reasonable 
attempt  to  make  an  oral  or  written  request 
for  such  application,  (B)  complete  the 
certification  of  all  eligible  households  and 
provide  an  opportunity  to  such  households 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  applications  to  obtain  coupon  allot- 
ments retroactive  to  the  date  of  application, 
and  (C)  Insure  that  each  participating 
household  that  seeks  to  be  certified  another 
time  or  more  times  thereafter  by  filing  an 
application  for  such  recertification  no  later 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  day  upon 
which  its  existing  certification  period  ex- 
pires shall.  If  found  to  be  still  eligible, 
receive  authorization  to  obtain  coupon  allot- 
ments no  later  than  one  month  after  the 
receipt  of  the  last  cards  Issued  to  it  pur- 
suant to  its  prior  certification;  (11)  lor 
emergency  Issuance  procedures  which,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  insure  that  households  with 
no  income  at  the  time  of  application  receive 
their  authorization  to  purchase  cards  no 
later  than  two  working  days  after  applica- 
tion for  program  participation  by  such 
households;  (12)  for,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  points  of  certification  and 
Issuance  and  hours  of  certification  and 
Issuance  that  allow  reasonable  access  to  the 
program,  so  that  eligible  households  who 
make  reasonable  efforts  to  participate  may  do 
so;  and  (13)  for,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  utilization  of  community  based 
personnel  in  pre-screenlng  and  counseling 
applicant  households.". 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  :  "Subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  household  members 
who  are  elderly,  housebound,  feeble,  physi- 
cally handicapped  or  otherwise  disabled,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  prepare 
adequately  all  of  their  meals,  may  use  cou- 
pons issued  to  them  to  purchase  meals  pre- 
pared for  and  delivered  to  them  by  a  political 
subdivision  or  by  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  ( 1 )  is  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and  (2)  is  recognized  as  a  tax-exmpt  organi- 
zation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service". 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  7.  Section  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the"; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  (1) 
and  immediately  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  exclusive  of  those  households 
in  which  all  members  are  receiving  cash  as- 
sistance under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  each  State  shall,  from  time 
to  time  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  on  the  effectiveness 
of  its  administration  of  the  program  and 
all  or  part  of  such  pavment  shall  be  cancel- 
led from  any  State  if  the  Secretary  is  not 
satisfied  pursuant  to  regulations  which  he 
shall  issue  that  the  proeram  Is  being  ad- 
ministered efficiently  and  effectively.";    and 

fb)  Section  15  is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  new  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)   as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal 


to  75  per  centum  of:  (A)  all  direct  costs  of 
State  food  stamp  program  investigations, 
prosecutions,  and  State  activities  related  to 
recovering  losses  sustained  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  except  for  the  costs  of  such  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  households  in  which  all 
members  are  receiving  cash  assistance  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and  (B)  the  direct  costs  of  State  agency 
activities  to  Improve  program  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(2)  In  determining  how  funds  are  to 
be  distributed  under  subsection  (1)(B)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  such  ac- 
tivities shall  benefit  the  administration  of 
other  programs. 

"(c)(3)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
financing  formula  contained  In  subsection 
( 1 )  cf  this  section  for  funding  State  agency 
activities  under  subsection  (1)(B)  of  this 
section  for  no  more  than  the  first  two  years 
of  such  activity. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
State  annually  submit  a  revised  state  food 
stamp  plan  of  operations  and  before  the 
plan  is  submitted  hold  public  hearings  at 
which  interested  parties  may  comment  on  It. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  administrative  costs  incurred 
by  a  State  plan  for  aid  and  services  to  needy 
families  with  children,  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  in 
conducting  public  assistance  withholding 
procedures  under  section  10(e)(7)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act." 

DISQTTALIFICATIONS   OF   RETAIL   FOOD   STORES 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Any  approved  retail  foodstore  or  whole- 
sale food  concern  may  be  disqualified  from 
further  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, or  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $5,000,  on  a  finding,  made  as  specified  In 
the  regulations,  that  such  store  or  concern 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  disqualification  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  The  action  of  disqualifica- 
tion or  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  shall  be 
subject  to  review  as  provided  in  section  13 
of  this  Act.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  9.  Section  14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
"to  purchase"  wherever  these  words  appear 
in  such  section. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act,  as  amended  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1977"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1982." 

PILOT  PROJECT  AUTHORrrY 

Sec.  11.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  addition  at  the  end 
thereof  new  sections  IB  and  19  as  follows: 

"PILOT  PROJECT  AUTHORrrY 

"Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  In  one  or  more  areas  of  the  United 
States,  pilot  or  experimental  projects  to  In- 
crease program  efficiency,  or  improve  the 
delivery  of  food  stamp  benefits  to  Identifia- 
ble recipient  groups,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  migrant  workers,  the  elderly,  and 
recipients  of  benefits  under  Title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Secretary  may  waive 
compliance  with  the  statutory  requirements 
of  this  Act  to  the  extent  and  for  the  period 
he  finds  necessary  to  enable  a  project  to  be 
conducted  Provided,  That  no  such  project 
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shall  be  Implemented  which  fiirther 
the  eligibility  standards  set  forth 
tlon  5  of  this  Act. 

"RESEARCH   AXJTHOR^T 

"Sec.   19.  The  Secretary  Is 
engage  In  such  research  projecis 
appropriate   to   increase    the 
effectiveness   of   the   program 


restricts 
under  Sec- 


authorized  to 

as  be  deems 

efficiency    and 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Praldent,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Pedeal  Program 
Information  Act,  on  behal:  of  myself 
and  Senators  Roth,  Muskie  Percy,  and 
Chiles.  This  bill  provides  ;  or  the  effi- 
cient and  regular  dlstributii  tn  of  infor 
mation  on  aU  Federal  domestic  assist 
ance  programs. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  Program 
Information  Center  in  the  Ol  iee  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  serve  as  a  single, 
comprehensive  source  of  tim<  ly  informa- 
tion on  all  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs.  Using  modem  teclmology,  the 
Center  will  develop  a  computerized  in- 
formation system  to  facilital  e  the  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  proiram  infor- 
mation by  use  of  remote  comp  uter  termi 
nals.  The  center  will  also  publish  a 
catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs. 

The  information  center  would  extend 
and  Improve  upon  an  Information  re- 
trieval system  presently  oper  ited  by  the 
Rural  Development  Service  jf  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "he  center 
would  also  expand  upon  the  i  iformation 
now  published  annually  by  t]  le  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  ;he  catalog 
of  Federal  domestic  assistance . 

There  are  over  1.000  Federal  programs 
which  provide  financial  anc    technical 
aid  to  State  and  local  goverrments  and 
other  eligible  recipients.  Yet  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  identify  these  pre  grams  and 
assure  full  participation  by  a  I  intended 
beneficiaries.   Many  potential  benefici- 
aries are  denied  access  to  this  assistance 
by  virtue  of  the  difficulty  cf  learning 
about  programs  and  program  require- 
ments, and  because  of  the  coriplexity  of 
determining  whether  one  is  e  iglble.  For 
example,  a  city  or  town  seeki  ig  Federal 
assistance  to  build  a  hospita: ,  a  school, 
or  a  sewage  treatment  plant,  nay  spend 
weeks  trying  to  Identify  the  F<  deral  pro- 
grams that  the  community  is  ;ligible  for 
and  that  provide  assistance  lor  the  in- 
tended   purpose.    In    many    instances. 
States  and  larger  cities  spend  a  consid- 
erable  amount   of   money   rraintaining 
Washington     representatives     to     keep 
abreast  of  changes  in  Federal  programs 
Smaller  cities  and  towns,  that  cannot 
afford  a  full-time  "grantsman,"  are  pen- 
aUzed  by  receiving  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  participation  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. 


The  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced 
today  will  reduce  the  inequities  and  in- 
efficiencies inherent  in  the  present  in- 
formation system.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  single  source  of  up-to-date  infor- 
mation concerning  all  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs  and  would  provide 
the  information  quickly  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  maximizes  Its  usefulness  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  other 
intended  beneficiaries. 

A  potential  applicant  would  feed  Into 
the  computer  some  basic  information  on 
his  project  needs  and  would  provide  a 
simple  profile  of  his  community.  The 
computer  would  then  furnish  a  listing 
of  all  programs  for  which  the  individual 
meets  the  basic  eligibility  criteria.  This 
comprehensive,  quick,  and  easy-to-use 
system  offers  a  significant  Improvement 
over  the  cumbersome  methods  now  in 


use. 

Thb^^  legislation  also  provides  for  more 
compete  disclosure  of  pertinent  program 
information.  Of  particular  Importance, 
the  bill  would  provide  meaningful  finan- 
cial information  for  each  program,  in- 
cluding the  current  appropriation  and 
the  level  of  uncommitted  funds. 

Senator  Roth  and  I  sponsored  a  similar 
bill  in  the  last  Congress.  That  bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  June  of  last  year,  but  it 
was  not  considered  by  the  House  because 
of  limited  time.  Since  Introducing  that 
bill,  I  have  received  dozens  of  phone  calls 
from  individuals  throughout  the  country, 
expressing  support  for  the  legislation. 
Official?  of  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
legislation,  have  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  provision  of  timely  informa- 
tion on  Federal  assistance  programs. 

The  Federal  Program  Information  Act 
i'^  an  important  step  toward  the  goal  of 
eliminating  the  yards  of  redtape  that 
surround  Federal  assistance  programs, 
and  insuring  that  Federal  funds  are  used 
fairly  and  efficiently. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalp)  : 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  provide  water  to  the 
five  central  Arizona  Indian  tribes  for 
farming  operations,  to  settle  their  sur- 
face water  rights,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

CENTRAL   ARIZONA   INDIAN  TRIBAL  WATTR  RIGHTS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Central  Arizona  Indian  Tribal 
Water  Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1977." 

The  bill  proposes  to  settle  the  water 
rights  of  the  five  Central  Arizona 
Tribes— Ak  Chin,  Fort  McDowell,  Gila 
River.  Salt  River,  and  Papago — and  to 
promote  their  economic  self-sufficiency 
through  farming  and  irrigated  agricul- 
ture. 

With  minor  changes,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  with  Mr.  Metcalf  is  almost 
identical  to  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
94th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  hearings 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  the  legislation  were  canceled 


in  August  of  1976.  At  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ate was  under  the  unanimous  CMisent 
rule  to  hold  hearings,  and  there  was  an 
objection  from  the  floor  to  cancel  the 
hearing.  Therefore,  the  process  is  again 
initiated  in  the  95th  Congress.  Settle- 
ment of  the  Five  Tribes'  water  rights  is 
long  overdue,  and  continued  delay  only 
exacerbates  the  problems  of  both  the 
tribes  and  their  non -Indian  neighbors 
arising  from  unresolved  disputes  over 
water. 

On  January  4,  1972,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
under  my  chairmanship,  visited  the  Gila 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Reservation  to 
take  testimony  and  collect  evidence  on 
the  record  of  the  Government  in  protect- 
ing Indian  natural  resources,  and  in  par- 
ticular their  precious  and  indispensable 
water  resources.  Our  visit  to  the  Gila 
River  Reservation,  during  which  we 
heard  valuable  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  five  tribes,  com- 
prised one  in  a  series  of  extensive  hear- 
ings on  Federal  protection  of  Indian  re- 
sources, conducted  over  a  period  of  3 
months  here  in  Washington,  and  at  seven 
locations  in  four  Western  States. 

The  essence  of  our  findings  during 
those  hearings  was  that  the  Federal 
trustee  is  in  fact  not  honoring  its  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  water  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  of  Indians.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  this  recurrent  failure 
of  the  Federal  fiduciary  obligation,  we 
found,  is  that  the  executive  agencies 
ostensibly  responsible  for  effectuating 
the  trusteeship  role  are  hopelessly  com- 
promised by  pervasive  confiicts  of  inter- 
est. We  concluded  that  in  many  instances 
direct  congressional  action  would  be 
needed  to  redress  failures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment adequately  to  protect  Indian 
rights.  The  central  Arizona  situation  pre- 
sents just  such  an  instance. 

Settlement  of  the  Indians'  water  rights 
is  made  all  the  more  urgent  by  the  fact 
that  President  Carter  is  presently  re- 
viewing the  economic  and  social  justifi- 
cations for  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  has  deleted  funds  from  his  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  contin- 
uing construction  of  the  project  pending 
the  outcome  of  his  review.  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  the  project  should 
be  reviewed.  Economic,  water  resource, 
and  social  policy  considerations  have 
certainly  changed  in  the  decade  since 
the  project  was  first  authorized.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  Itself  has  an  obligation  to 
reevaluate  the  project  in  light  of  the 
rights  and  needs  of  all  the  citizens  of 
central  Arizona,  Indians  and  non-Indi- 
ans alike.  Since  there  has  been  no  final 
settlement  of  the  water  rights  of  the  five 
tribes,  it  appears  to  me  premature  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  public  project  costing  over 
$1.6  billion  to  benefit  the  economy  of  cen- 
tral Arizona  when  that  economy  could  be 
profoundly  altered  and  the  repayment 
capability  of  the  project  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  successful  prosecution  of 
Indian  claims  to  surface  and  ground 
water  in  the  Federal  courts. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  deals 
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comprehensively  with  Issues  raised  at 
oversight  hearings  on  the  tribes'  water 
rights  and  acute  social  needs,  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  October  23  and  24,  1975. 

At  the  hearings,  the  five  tribes  as- 
serted their  claims  for  use  of  surface  and 
ground  water  for  farming  purposes. 
They  based  their  claims  on  the  legal 
doctrine  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Winters  against  United  States. 
The  Winters  doctrine,  broadly  speaking, 
established  the  rule  that  Indian  tribes 
are  entitled  to  sufficient  water  to  make 
their  reservations  viable.  The  five  tribes 
presented  well-documented  testimony 
indicating  that  they  do  not  receive  their 
lawful  share  of  water;  the  harsh  social 
conditions  on  their  reservation  bear 
this  out.  The  tribes  argued  that  the 
United  States  is  incurring  a  continuing 
liability  for  damages  of  ever-increasing 
magnitude  arising  from  this  deprivation 
of  the  use  of  water. 

In  many  areas  of  the  West,  Indian 
tribes  are  beginning  to  assert  their  Win- 
ters doctrine  rights  to  water — assertions 
which  have  very  serious  legal  and  eco- 
nomic implications  for  many  communi- 
ties and  economic  interests,  as  well  as 
for  energy  development.  The  lands  of 
the  central  Arizona  tribes  are  arid,  and 
without  water  for  farming  they  are  vir- 
tually useless.  Without  a  firm  supply  of 
water,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  face  the 
issues  squarely  and  promptly  so  that  the 
Indian  and  non-Indian  communities  in 
central  Arizona  can  rely  with  far 
greater  certainty  on  their  future  water 
supplies — to  the  benefit  of  all. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  options 
for  resolving  the  issues  raised  by  the 
tribes: 

First,  the  Issues  could  be  resolved 
through  litigation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  many  years  before  the  courts 
would  issue  their  final  decrees.  While 
the  litigation  is  pending,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  many  non-Indian  water  users 
to  obtain  financing  for  land  acquisition 
and  capital  improvements  or  to  find 
buyers  for  their  property.  The  final  ju- 
dicial determination  is  certain  to  cause 
serious  social  disruptions  and  at  least 
apparent  inequities  for  the  side  that 
loses.  Non-Indian  water  users  could  find 
their  investments  and  their  livelihoods 
wiped  out  at  a  stroke. 

A  legislative  settlement,  as  a  second 
alternative,  will  afford  a  cost-effective, 
socially  responsive,  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  growing  conflict  over  Indian 
water  rights  In  central  Arizona. 

Speaking  to  these  alternatives,  Presi- 
dent, then-Governor  Carter,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  issued  a  state- 
ment on  Indian  water  rights  for  publica- 
tion in  the  October  1976  issue  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  which  he  declared: 

Indians  have  a  historic,  legal,  and  moral 
right  to  a  fair  share  of  available  water  re- 
sources. The  ultimate  resolution  of  conflicts 
concerning  these  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
others  in  the  Southwest,  will  almost  certainly 
be  decided  by  the  courts.  In  disputes  con- 
cerning water  rights,  all  sides  must  be  as- 


sured full  and  competent  legal  representa- 
tion. Legislation  however,  may  be  necessary 
to  speed  the  resolution  of  these  conflicts,  as 
an  alternative  to  protected  litigation. 

Clearly  this  is  one  Indian  water  rights 
issue  more  appropriate  for  congressional 
resolution. 

The  central  feature  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  condem- 
nation at  fair  market  value,  non-Indian 
lands  with  surface  water  rights  and  to 
transfer  these  rights  to  the  tribes  in  sat- 
isfaction of  their  present  and  future 
right  to  the  use  of  surface  water  for 
farming  purposes.  Acquisition  would  take 
place  over  a  number  of  years,  with  life 
estate  provisions,  allowing  ample  time 
for  the  amortization  of  investments  and 
orderly  decisions  on  the  part  of  non- 
Indian  water  users  as  well  as  just  com- 
pensation for  rights  actually  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  the  tribes. 

The  concept  of  a  legislative  settlement 
as  embodied  in  this  bill  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  solution  to  complex  water  is- 
sues affecting  the  central  Arizona  Indian 
and  non-Indian  communities.  The  bill 
may  not,  in  all  its  details,  be  the  final 
answer,  but  it  represents  a  sound  begin- 
ning to  the  legislative  process.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  this  process 
will  result  in  a  statute  affording  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Arizona — Indian  and  non- 
Indian — the  stability  essential  to  sound 
socioeconomic  growth  that  can  only  come 
when  they  can  rely  with  certainty  on 
their  water  supply. 

acquisition 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would 
acquire  approximately  170,000  acres  of 
land  within  the  State  of  Arizona.  These 
acquired  water  rights,  when  taken  to- 
gether with  other  surface  water  suoplles 
available  to  the  tribes,  would  be  sufficient 
to  irrigate:  19  000  acres  at  Ak  Chin: 
3.300  at  Fort  McDowell;  118.000  acres  at 
Gila  River;  on  the  Papago  Reservations. 
25.000  acres  at  Chuichu;  4,500  acres  at 
Gila  Bend;  9,000  acres  at  San  Xavier 
and  30,500  at  Salt  River.  Acquisition  of 
water  rights  to  serve  San  Xavier  and 
Gila  Bend  is  totally  contingent  upon  the 
economic  feasibility  of  constructing  de- 
livery systems. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  development  of  ground- 
water sufficient  to  irrigate  12.000  acres 
in  the  Papaero  Farms  area  of  the  Chu 
Kut  Kut  District  on  the  main  Papago 
Reservation.  This  ample  groundwater 
supply  lies  outside  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

In  the  event  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  is  completed,  the  Five  Tribes 
suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  in 
acquiring  State  surface  water  rights,  give 
a  priority  to  the  acquisition  of  lands 
within  the  Wellton-Mohawk  division  of 
the  Gila  project  before  acquiring  lands 
elsewhere.  Because  of  the  highly  saline 
return  fiows  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk 
Irrigation  District,  the  quality  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  is  greatly  diminished 
as  it  fiows  into  northern  Mexico.  Water 
deliveries  to  Mexico  are  governed  by  the 


"Water  Treaty"  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1944.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  maintains  that  Mexico 
should  accept  the  river  water  regardless 
of  quality.  President  Nixon,  however, 
after  his  trip  to  Mexico  in  1970,  asked 
congressional  authorization  for  a  desali- 
nization  plant  to  be  built  near  the 
border. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates 
the  construction  cost  of  the  desaliniza- 
tion  plant  as  $200  million.  Over  the  life 
of  the  project,  costs  would  total  $1  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  operation  of  the  plant 
would  require  profligate  use  of  energy  in 
an  area  threatened  with  energy  short- 
ages. 

The  Wellton-Mohawk  area  supports  no 
more  than  151  farms  averaging  424 
acres  per  farm.  In  my  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  would  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase land  on  an  average  of  $1,500  per 
acre.  Each  farm  would  receive  $636,000 
for  their  land.  If  the  desalinization  plant 
is  built,  the  United  States  would  be 
spending  $6,600,000  per  farm. 

If  the  lands  at  Wellton-Mohawk  are 
retired,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  exorbitant  cost  of  build- 
ing, and  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
desalinization  plant. 

The  specific  acreages  contained  in  the 
bill  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the 
tribes.  By  using  these  figures  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  they  hold  some  special 
magic;  I  am  not  committed  uncritically 
to  these  acreages,  but  only  to  the  con- 
cept of  settlement  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  water  rights  to  irrigate  practi- 
cably irrigable  land.  The  acreages  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  based  on  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  statistics;  but  the  hear- 
ing process  will  afford  an  opportunity 
to  subject  them  to  scrutiny. 

SETTLEMENT 

Under  the  proposed  settlement,  the  ac- 
quisition program  would  satisfy  all  the 
claims  of  the  Five  Tribes  to  surface  water 
suoplies  in  central  Arizona  for  farming 
purposes  except  for  claims  for  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  to  waters  of 
the  Salt  River,  which  are  the  subject  of 
a  proceeding  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Thus,  the  cloud  over  water 
rights  in  central  Arizona  would  largely 
be  removed,  and  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  communities  would  be  assured  of 
a  firm  water  supply  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  could  plan  with  far  more  certainty 
than  is  possible  today. 

Additionally,  the  acquisition  program 
would  entirely  eliminate  the  tribes'  reli- 
ance on  the  Secretar>''s  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  257,000  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  central  Aiizona  project,  except  for 
50,009  acre-feet  from  the  San  Pedro  to 
be  stored  behind  Buttes  Dam.  which  wa- 
ter is  claimed  by  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  and  allocated  to  it  under  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  remaining 
Indian  allocation  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation  for  non-Indian  ag- 
ricultural, municipal,  and  industrial  uses. 

The  proposed  settlement  offers  a  prac- 
tical and  constructive  alternative  to  pro- 
tracted litigation  for  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  tribes,  and  non- 
Indian  water  users;  and  it  would  promote 
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central  Arizona  project.  Fo)  example,  it 
would  foreclose  the  possibilii  y  of  reopen 
ing  the  Kent  and  GUa  Ri/er  decrees; 
relieve  the  Secretary  from  siits  contest 
ing  his  final  allocation  of  cer  tral  Arizona 
project  water;  and  remove  he  tribes  as 
potential  claimants  to  the  18,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  apportioned  to  New  Mexico 
under  the  Colorado  River  Bpsin  Project 
Act  of  1968 

I  have  received  a  number  bf  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  improviiig  the  orig 
inal   measures   that   I   Intrbduced   last 
year.  Two  of  these  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. 

First,  it  has  been  recommended  to  me 
that  any  final  legislative  resolution  of 
Indian  water  rights  in  central  Arizona 
includes  settlement  of  Indian  ground- 
water rights,  in  addition  Ito  surface 
rights.  I  support  this  view. [The  water 
table  in  many  parts  of  central  Arizona 
is  dropping  precipitously.  Some  munici- 
palities such  as  Tucson  and  large  farm- 
ing areas  are  wholly  dedendent  on 
groundwater  supplies  or  largely  so.  No 
sound  planning  for  future  us0  of  central 
Arizona  water  supplies  is  possible  unless 
it  is  truly  comprehensive,  ajid  this  re- 
quires legislative  settlementi  of  Indian 
rights  to  ground  water. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggestjed  that  my 
proposals  be  amended  to  penn|t  the  tribes 
to  use  for  municipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses some  of  the  water  ihe-i  would  ac- 
quire. I  concur. 

IMPKOVED    CHOrNDWATER    SUPPUIS 

The  proposed  settlement  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  groundwater  sup- 
plies in  central  Arizona.  First,  wells  on 
the  lands  to  be  acquired  in  central 
Arizona  and  taken  out  of  Droductlon 
would  no  longer  contribute  l  o  ground- 
water depletion.  Second,  to  ;he  extent 
that  water  rights  are  acquired  on  the 
Lower  Colorado — for  delivery  1  ly  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  system — t  lere  would 
be  a  corresponding  effect  on  rrcharEe  in 
central  Arizona.  To  provide  the  entitle- 
ments proposed  in  the  bill,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  perfected  rights  t  >  approxi- 
mately 300,000  acre-feet  woild  be  ac- 
quired on  the  Lower  Colorado. 

These  benefits  together  with  the 
amount  of  central  Arizona  project  water 
that  would  be  available  for  reallocation 
to  non-Indian  water  users  woi  Id  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  thf  economy 
of  central  Arizona. 

COSTS 

The  cost  figures  mentioned  In  the  bill. 


as  the  acreage  figures,  have 
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plied to  me  by  the  tribes.  Tae  figures 
represent  the  outer  limits  anp  the  full 
expectations  of  the  tribes. 

To  carry  out  the  proposed  ^quisition 
program,  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $250  million :  138  million 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  $36  ml  llion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1978.  $36  millim  during 
fiscal  year  1979.  and  $20  milUon  during 
each  of  the  next  7  fiscal  years 

To  construct  the  delivery  si'stems  to 
enable  the  tribes  to  put  the  water  to 
beneficial  use  and  to  rehabiliti  te  or  im 
prove  existing  delivery  systems  and  thus 
conserve  water,  and  for  related  purooses, 
the  bill  would  authorize  an  appi  opriation 


of  $144  million:  $32  million  during  fiscal 
year  1977,  $28  million  during  fiscal  year 
1978,  $28  million  during  fiscal  year  1979. 
and  $8  million  during  each  of  the  next 
7  fiscal  years. 

Additionally,  to  enable  the  tribes  to 
subjugate  their  lands,  it  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $78  million  for  loans : 
$12  million  during  each  of  the  first  3 
fiscal  years  and  $6  million  during  each 
of  the  next  7  fiscal  years. 

Finally,  it  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $2  million  in  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  for  training  programs. 
COST/BEN  Eirrs 

The  costs  of  the  proposed  settlement 
can  be  justified  on  a  number  of  grounds. 
First,  settlement  of  the  tribes'  water 
rights  will  halt  the  continuing  liabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  claims  for 
damages  of  ever-increasing  magnitude. 
In  a  10-20  year  period,  this  liability 
could  exceed  the  entire  cost  for  acqui- 
sition. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
lieved of  substantial  costs  for  special  In- 
dian programs  for  the  Five  Tribes  as  they 
achieve  economic  self-reliance — costs 
that,  over  a  10-20  year  period,  would 
likewise  exceed  all  costs  contemplated  in 
the  proposed  settlement.  It  is  estimated 
that  four  of  the  tribes  would  become  en- 
tirely self-sufficient  and  the  Papagos 
substantially  so.  following  the  develop- 
ment which  this  bill  makes  possible. 

Third,  the  central  Arizona  project  wa- 
ter that  would  be  reallocated  to  non- 
Indian  water  users  could  be  sold  at  com- 
mercial rates  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
the  central  Arizona  project.  If  sold  for 
municipal  and  industrial  purposes,  it 
could  yield  more  than  $300  million. 

Fourth,  by  acquiring  the  lands  at  Well- 
ton-Mohawk,  the  United  States  will  be 
relieved  of  the  costly  obligation  to  buUd 
the  desallnization  plant. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  bill  as  a  be- 
ginning, it  is  my  hone  that  the  Congress 
can  develop  legislative  models  to  settle 
and  resolve  Indian  water  rights  in  other 
areas  of  the  West,  affording  Indian  and 
nor -Indians  alike  a  legislative  alterna- 
tive to  protracted  litigation,  uncertainty, 
and  growing  social  unrest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

In  view  of  the  importance,  the  urgency, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  issues  and  their 
relationship  to  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. I  shall  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Tem- 
Dorarv  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  conduct  early  hearings  on  this 
measure  so  that,  prior  to  anv  final  deci- 
sion on  the  fate  of  the  central  Arizona 
nroiect.  all  parties  may  have  an  onpor- 
tunity  to  Place  their  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations on  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  905 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mav  be  ctted  as  the  "Central  Arizona 
Indian  Tribal  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act 
of  1977". 


FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  The  failures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  water  supplies  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Tribes  and  the  ongoing  depriva- 
tion of  water  use  which  these  tribes  have 
suffered  form  a  basis  for  damage  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  ever-increasing 
magnitude. 

(b)  The  long-range  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Tribes  will  best  be  served  by 
developing  the  tribes'  economies — 

(1)  by  Insuring  that  the  tribes  receive  the 
water  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  Irrigate 
their  land; 

(2)  by  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
betterment  of  the  physical  facilities  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  beneficial  use  of  the  water 
received:  and 

(3)  by  Implementing  programs  designed  to 
acquire  water  supplies  to  provide  the  en- 
titlements for  Indian  use  In  Central  Arizona. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Central  Arizona  Project"  means  the 
project  authorized  under  title  III  of  the 
Colarodo  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968  (82  Stat.  887;  43  U.S.C.  1521 
et  seq). 

(b)  "Central  Arizona  Tribes"  are  Identi- 
fied as  the  Ak  Chin  Indian  Community,  the 
Port  McDowell  Mohave-Apache  Community, 
the  Glla  River  Indian  Community,  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  and  the  Salt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Community. 

(c)  "Delivery  losses"  means  the  amount 
of  water  lost  through  seepage,  evaporation, 
or  other  causes  betwen  the  point  of  meas- 
urement at  the  water  source  and  the  point 
of  delivery  to  the  land  being  Irrigated. 

(d)  "Duty  of  water  '  Is  measured  at  the 
point  of  delivery  to  the  land  being  Irrigated 
and  means  the  amount  of  water  required  per 
acre  annually  to  produce  normal  crops  on 
land  In  accordance  with  accepted  farming 
practices;  It  does  not  Include  delivery  losses. 

(c)  "Federal  water  right,"  as  used  In  sec- 
tion 202,  means  any  perfected  right  to  the 
use  of  water  owned,  possessed,  reserved,  or 
acquired  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
i-hereof,  except  "State  water  rights"  as  herein 
defined  and  Indian  water  rights,  but  Includ- 
ing water  made  available  through  desallniza- 
tion. conservation,  and  accretions  to  pre.sent 
supplies. 

(f)  "Firm  water  supply"  means  the  prac- 
ticable rate  of  withdrawing  water  from  any 
source  perennially  without  diminution. 

(g)  "Improved  lands"  means  a  tract  or 
tracts  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  or  less,  operated  as  a  single  farming 
unit,  upon  which  one  of  the  beneficial  own- 
ers actually  resided  In  a  detached,  one-family 
dwelling,  for  a  period  of  one  year  prior  to  the 
efpctlve  date  of  this  Act. 

(h) "Indian  water  right"  means  any  water 
usicje  right  held  bv  a  central  Arizona  tribe 
or  bv  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  such 
tribe. 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(1)  "State  water  right"  means  any  right 
to  the  use  of  water  owned.  p>o8sessed.  re- 
served, or  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  except  Indian  water  rights. 

(k)   "Subjugate"  means  the  preparation  of 
l-ind  for  the  growing  of  crops  through  Irri- 
gation. 
TITLE    I— WATER    RESOURCE    PROJECTS 


AK   CHIN  RESERVATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Immedi- 
ately undertake  and  dlllpentlv  pursue  a  ten- 
year  program  to  acquire  a  firm  .surface  water 
supply  piirsuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth 
In  title  II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Ak 
Chin  Indian  Community  In  an  amount  which 
win  b«  sufficient  to  Irrigate  nineteen  tbou- 
sanfl  five  hundred  acres  of  land  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  four  and  fifty-nine  one-hun- 
dredths  acre- feet. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

( 1 )  to  Improve,  extend,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  an  aqueduct  (the  "Ak  Chin 
aqueduct"),  appurtenant  pumping  facili- 
ties. If  necessary,  and  appurtenant  power- 
plants  to  divert  and  carry  water  from  a  facil- 
ity of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Ak  Chin  Indian  Reservation 
In  an  amount  sufficient  to  Irrigate  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  four  and  fifty-nine  one-hun- 
dredths  acre-feet; 

(2)  to  rehabilitate  and  extend  the  exist- 
ing distributions  system  within  the  reser- 
vation and,  on  condition  that  the  Ak  Chin 
Indian  Community  or  its  members  agree  to 
subjugate  the  land,  to  construct  such  addi- 
tional canals,  laterals,  and  Irrigation  works 
as  are  necessary  to  deliver  sufficient  water 
to  Irrigate  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four  and 
fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre-feet; 

(3)  if  so  requested  by  the  Ak  Chin  Indian 
Community,  to  loan  to  the  community,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  full  costs 
of  subjugating  additional  land,  with  repay- 
ment to  be  made  In  forty  equal  annual  In- 
stallments, without  Interest,  beginning  ten 
years  after  the  date  the  reservation  Irriga- 
tion system  is  completed  and  the  surface 
water  Is  delivered  to  Irrigate  nineteen  thous- 
and five  hundred  acres  having  a  duty  of  wa- 
ter of  four  and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths 
acre-feet;  and 

(4)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Irri- 
gation system  within  the  reservation,  and 
sufficient  surface  water  delivered  to  Irrigate 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres  having 
a  duty  of  water  of  four  and  fifty-nine  one- 
hundredths  acre-feet,  to  require  that  the  Ak 
Chin  Indian  Community  assume  responsi- 
bility for  their  operation  and  maintenance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  use  his  power  under  existing  laws, 
Including  the  deepening  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  wells,  to  provide  an  Immediate 
source  of  water  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation 
until  all  surface  water  supply  authorized  by 
this  section  Is  made  available.  To  render  the 
continued  pumping  of  water  economically 
feasible,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  construct  Buttes  Dam,  previously 
authorized  as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Protect,  with  facilities  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power,  to  construct  a  transmis- 
sion line  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation  and  to 
sell  such  electric  power  and  energy  to  the 
Ak  Chin  Indian  Community  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  actual  cost  Including  amortization  of 
the  costs  of  construction,  as  provided  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act. 

(d)  To  render  the  pumping  of  water  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  to  assist  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  community,  the  Secretary 
Is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
power  lines  to  the  Ak  Chin  Reservation  and 
to  sell  to  the  Ak  Chin  Community  power  and 
energy  available  under  section  303  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1523)  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  actual  cost. 

FORT    M'DOWELL    RESERVATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Immedi- 
ately undertake  and  diligently  pursue  a  five- 
year  program  to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water 
supply  pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth 
In  title  II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Fort 
McDowell  Mohave-Apache  Indian  Commu- 
nity In  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  other  surface  water  available 
win  be  sufficient  to  Irrigate  three  thousand 
three  hundred  acres  within  the  reservation 
having  a  duty  of  water  of  four  and  fifty- 
nine  one-hundredths  acre-feet:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  In  his 
acquisition  program  for  the  community  to 
supplies  of  water  which  can  be  delivered  to 
the  reservation  through  the  Verde  River. 
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(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  hereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  Improve  and  extend  the  existing 
water  distribution  system  within  the  Port 
McDowell  Reservation  and  to  construct  such 
additional  canals,  laterals,  and  Irrigation 
works  as  are  necessary  to  deliver  sufficient 
water  to  Irrigate  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four 
and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre-feet; 

(2)  if  so  requested  by  the  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Indian  Community,  to  loan 
the  community,  out  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating  addi- 
tional land  within  the  reservation  to  bring 
the  total  Irrigated  land  up  to  three  thousand 
three  hundred  acres,  with  repayment  to  be 
made  In  forty  equal  annual  Installments, 
without  Interest,  beginning  ten  years  after 
the  date  the  expanded  reservation  Irrigation 
system  Is  completed  and  the  surface  water 
Is  delivered  to  Irrigate  three  thousand  three 
hundred  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of 
four  and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet;  and 

(3)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Ir- 
rigation system  and  sufficient  water  delivered 
to  Irrigate  three  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four  and 
fifty-nine  one-'hundredths  acre-feet,  to  re- 
quire that  the  community  assume  responsi- 
bility for  Its  operation  and  maintenance. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  decides  to  construct 
the  Orme  Dam  and  Reservoir,  previously 
authorized  as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  and  such  facility  reduces  the  total 
practicably  Irrigable  acreage  within  the 
Fort  McDowell  Reservation  and  any  addi- 
tion thereto  to  less  than  three  thousand 
three  hundred  acres,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
required  to  expand  and  construct  a  water 
distribution  system  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  serve  the  reduced  acreage,  but  the 
community's  entitlement  to  water  shall  not 
thereby  be  reduced. 

(d)  To  render  the  pumping  of  water  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  to  assist  In  economic 
development  of  the  community,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
powerllnes  to  the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation 
and  to  sell  to  the  McDowell  Mohave-Apache 
Indian  Community  power  and  energy  avail- 
able under  section  303  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30.  1968  (43 
use.  1523),  at  rates  not  to  exceed  actual 
cost. 

GILA    RIVER    RESERVATION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Immedi- 
ately undertake  and  diligently  pursue  a  ten- 
year  program  to  acquire  a  firm  sxirface  water 
supoly  pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth 
In  title  n  of  thlB  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Glla 
River  Indian  Community  In  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  of  other 
surface  water  delivered  to  the  Glla  River  In- 
dian Reservation  under  the  so-called  Glla 
River  Decree  (United  States  against  Glla 
Valley  Irrleratlon  District.  Globe  Eaulty  Num- 
bered 59.  United  states  District  Court.  June 
29,  1936).  will  be  sufficient  to  Irrigate  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  acres  within 
the  reservation  having  a  duty  of  water  of 
four  and  fl:ty-nlne  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
Buttes  Dam  and  Reservoir,  previously  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, for  the  primary  purnose  of  furnishing 
water  to  the  Glla  River  Reservation; 

(2)  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
lined  aqueduct  from  the  Ashurst-Hayden 
Dam  to  serve  the  Glla  River  Reservation; 

(3)  otherwise  rehabilitate  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  with  the  water  so 
saved  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Glla  River 
Reservation  lands; 

(4)  undertake  an  Intensive  annual  pro- 


gram of  phreatt^byte  control  on  the  OUa 
River  and  Its  tributaries; 

(5)  study  the  feasibility  of  recycling  mu- 
nicipal water  for  Irrigation  use; 

(6)  Improve  the  existing  system  for  dis- 
tribution of  Irrigation  water  within  the  res- 
ervation, including  the  lining  of  field 
ditches;  and 

(7)  Initiate  the  actions  described  In  sub- 
section (d)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  Improve  and  extend  the  existing 
distribution  system  within  the  Glla  River 
Reservation  and,  on  condition  that  the  Glla 
River  Indian  community  or  Its  members 
agree  to  subjugate  the  land,  to  construct 
such  additional  canals,  laterals,  and  Irriga- 
tion works  as  are  necessary  to  deliver  suffi- 
cient surface  water  to  irrigate  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  acres  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  four  and  flfty-nlne  one-hun- 
dredths acre-feet; 

(2)  If  so  requested  by  the  Glla  River  In- 
dian Community,  to  loan  the  community,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  full  cost 
of  subjugating  up  to  one  hundred  and  eight- 
een thousand  acres,  with  repayment  to  be 
made  In  forty  equal  annual  installments, 
without  Interest,  beginning  ten  years  after 
the  date  the  expanded  reservation  Irrigation 
system  is  completed  and  the  surface  water  Is 
delivered  to  Irrigate  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen thousand  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  four  and  flfty-nlne  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet;  and 

(3)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  irri- 
gation system  and  sufficient  surface  water 
delivered  to  Irrigate  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen thousand  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  four  and  flfty-nlne  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet,  to  require  that  the  community  assume 
responsibility  for  Its  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  authorized  and  directed  to  Institute 
appropriate  legal  actions — 

(1)  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  Glla 
River  Indian  Community  In  the  waters  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Glla  River  upstream 
from  the  Glla  River  Reservation,  or  upstream 
from  Its  confluence  with  the  Salt  River,  and 

(2)  to  prohibit  all  non-Indian  uses  of 
water  on  the  Glla  River  and  Its  tributaries 
upstream  from  the  Glla  River  Reservation 
which  are  In  violation  of  the  community's 
water  rights.  The  amount  of  surface  water 
made  available  to  the  community  on  a  firm 
basis  by  the  foregoing  actions  may  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  water  the  Secretary 
Is  obligated  to  acquire  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  and 
directed  at  the  request  of  CMla  River  Indian 
Community  to  Invoke  his  power  under  ex- 
isting laws.  Including  the  deepening  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  wells,  to  maximize 
the  supply  of  water  on  the  Glla  River  Res- 
ervation available  from  underground  sources 
so  that  beneficial  use  thereof.  Including  Irri- 
gation of  additional  arable  acres,  may  be 
made.  To  render  the  pumping  of  water  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  to  assist  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  community,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  construct 
powerllnes  to  the  Glla  River  Reservation  and 
to  sell  to  the  Glla  River  Indian  Community 
power  and  energy  available  under  section 
303  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
of  September  30.  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1523)  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  actual  cost. 

PAPAGO    RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  CHincmT  Project.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  undertake  and 
diligently  pursue  a  ten-year  program  to  ac- 
quire a  firm  surface  water  supply  pursuant 
to  the  authorities  set  forth  In  title  n  of  this 
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Act  on  behalf  of  the  Papag  o 
rlgable   lands  which   now  < 
brought  under  the  Chulchu 
maximum  of  twenty-flve 
Ing  a  duty  of  water  of  . 
one-hundred ths  acre-feet 

(2)    The  Secretary  Is 
rected — 

(1)  to  Improve,  extend.  .    . 
and    maintain    an   aquedu  :t 
aqueduct") ,  appurtenant 
If   necessary,   and   appuri 
to  divert  and  carry  water 
the  central  Arizona  project 
system  In  an  amount  sufi 
twenty-flve  thousand  acres 
water  of  four  and  fifty-nine 
acre-feet;  and 

(II)  to   Improve   and   ., 
Chulchu  Irrigation  system 
the  Papago  Tribe  or  Its 
subjugate  the  lands,  to 
dltlonal   aqueducts,   lateral! 

works  as  are  necessary  to 

water  to  irrigate  twenty-flv( 
within  the  Chulchu  system 
water  of  four  and  flfty-nlne 
acre-feet; 

(III)  If  so  requested  by 
to  loan  to  the  tribe,  out  of 
ptirsuant  to  this  Act,  an 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  „^ 
tlonal  land,  with  repayment 
forty  equal  annual  Installi 
terest,  beginning  ten  years  _, 
Chulchu  system  Is  completed 
water  Is  delivered  to  the  twen 
acres  having  a  duty  of  « 
flfty-nlne  one-hundredths 

(iv)  upon  completion  of 
ervatlon  system  and  sufflcleijt 
delivered    to    Irrigate   twent 
acres  having  a  duty  of  w 
flfty-nlne  one-hundredths  . 
quire  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
slbiuty  for  its  operation  and 

(b)   Papago  Farms  Project 
dltion  that  the  Papago  Tribe  . 
Jugate  the  land,  the  Secretary 
and  directed  to  construct  a  i 
tlon   supply  and   dlstrlbutio 
water  obtained  exclusively 
and  local  surface  water 

Kut  Nut  District  In  the . 

t'-on  of  the  Papaeo  Reservatio  i 
Farms  system")    with  a  capa 
at  least  twelve  thousand  aci 
to    necessary    project    works, 
shall   construct   an   all- 
connecting  with   State  X 
extension  of  the  Papago   .i,.„ 
thorlty  power  lines  to  serve  th( 
system. 

(2)    The  Secretary  Is 
rected — 

(I)  If  so  requested  by  the  ^-. 
loan  to  the  tribe,  out  of  fund  b 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  an  am< 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  sub 
twelve  thousand  acres  with  re 
made    in    forty   equal    annual 
without  Interest,  beginning 
the  Papago  Farms  project  is 

(II)  upon  completion  of  the 
system,  to  require  that  the  tr 
sponsibUity  for  the  operatloi 
nance. 
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(c)  San  Xavier  Protect— ( 
or  canal  of  the  Central  A 
extended  to  or  near  Tucson 
Papago   Tribe   so   requests  ' 
authorized  and  directed—' 

(1)  to  construct,  operate 
aqueduct  (the  "San  Xavier  ai. 
purtenant  pumping  facilities 
and  appurtenant  powerplants 
tributlon  systems  to  divert  i 
from  a  facility  of  the  Central 
to  the  San  Xavier  Indian  Rt 
amount  sufBclent  to  irrigate 
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Papago  Tribe, 
appropriated 
artiount  of  money 
sijbjugatlng  addi- 
to  be  made  in 
its,  without  in- 
a|ter  the  date  the 
and  the  surface 
y-five  thousand 
of  four  and 
feet;  and 
Chulchu  res- 
surface  water 
•five    thousand 
of  four  and 
-feet,   to  re- 
assume  respon- 
matntenance. 
— (1)   On  con- 
agrees  to  sub - 
y  is  authorized 
complete  Irrlga- 
system,   with 
underground 
m  the  Chu 
central  por- 
(the  "Papago 
■Ity  to  irrigate 
In  addition 
the    Secretary 
paved   road 
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acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four  and 
flfty-nlne  one-hundredths  acre-feet; 

(11)  to  Improve  and  extend  the  existing 
Irrigation  system  on  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion and.  on  condition  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
or  its  members  agree  to  subjugate  the  land, 
to  construct  such  additional  canals,  laterals, 
and  Irrigation  works  as  are  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute sufficient  water  to  irrigate  nine  thou- 
sand acres  within  the  reservation  (the  "San 
Xavier  system"'); 

(ill)  if  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe, 
to  loan  to  the  tribe  out  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fuU  cost  of  subjugating  additional  land,  with 
repayment  to  be  made  in  forty  equal  annual 
Installments,  without  Interest,  beginning  ten 
years  after  the  date  water  is  first  delivered 
through  the  San  Xavier  aqueduct  to  the 
nine  thousand  acres  having  a  duty  of  water 
of  four  and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet;  and 

(Iv)  upon  completion  of  the  San  Xavier 
Reservation  system  and  sufficient  surface 
water  delivered  to  Irrigate  the  nine  thousand 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four  and 
flfty-nlne  one-hundredths  acre-feet,  to  re- 
quire that  the  Papago  Tribe  assume  responsi- 
bility for  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
undertake  and  diligently  pursue  a  ten-vear 
program  to  acquire  a  firm  surface  water  sup- 
ply pursuant  to  the  authorities  set  forth  in 
title  II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  in  an  amount  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  irrigate  nine  thousand  acres  of  land  having 
a  duty  of  water  of  four  and  flfty-nlne  one- 
hundredths  acre-feet. 

(d)  Gila  Bend  Projects.— (I)  The  Sccre- 
tary  shall  Immediately  undertake  and  dili- 
gently pursue  a  ten-year  program  to  acquire 
a  firm  surface  water  supply  pursuant  to  the 
authorities  set  forth  in  title  II  of  this  Act  on 
behalf  of  the  Papago  Tribe  in  an  amount 
Which  will  be  sufficient  to  Irrigate  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  land  having  a  duty 
of  water  four  and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths 
acre-feet. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  improve,  extend,  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  an  aqueduct  (the  "Gila  Bend 
aqueduct"),  appurtenant  pumping  facilities 
If  necessary,  and  appurtenant  powerplants  to 
divert  and  carry  water  from  a  facility  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  or  from  such  other 
surface  water  supply  to  the  Gila  Bend  Indian 
Reservation  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate four  thousand  five  hundred  acres  having 
a  duty  of  water  of  four  and  fifty-nine  one- 
hundredths  acre-feet; 

(U)  to  Improve  and  extend  the  existing 
irrigation  system  on  the  Gila  Bend  Reserva- 
tion and,  on  condition  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
agrees  to  subjugate  the  land,  to  construct 
such  additional  aqueducts,  laterals,  and  irri- 
gation works  as  are  necessary  to  distribute 
sufficient  water  to  irrigate  four  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  four 
and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre-feet; 

(HI)  If  so  requested  by  the  Papago  Tribe 
to  loan  to  the  tribe,  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act.  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating 
additional  land,  with  repavment  to  be  made 
in  forty  equal  annual  Installments,  without 
interest,  beginning  ten  years  after  the  date 
the  expanded  Gila  Bend  system  is  completed 
and  the  surface  water  delivered  to  the  four 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  having  a  duty  of 
water  of  four  and  flfty-nlne  one-hundredths 
acre-feet;  and 

(Iv)  upon  completion  of  the  Gila  Bend 
Reservation  system  and  sufficient  surface  wa- 
ter delivered  to  irrigate  four  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  having  a  dutv  of  water  of  four 
and  fifty-nine  one-hundredths  acre-feet  to 
require  that  the  Papago  Tribe  assume  respon- 
sibility for  its  operation  and  maintenance 


(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  use  hl.s  power  under  existing  laws 
Including  the  deepening  and  rehabilitation 
of  existing  wells,  to  maximize  the  supply  of 
water  on  the  Papago,  San  Xavier,  and  OUa 
Bend  Indian  Reservations  available  from 
underground  sources.  The  amount  of  water 
so  available  on  a  firm  basis  may  be  credited 
against  the  amount  of  water  the  Secretary 
Is  obligated  to  acquire  imder  subsections  (a) 
(1),  (c)(2),  and  (d)(1)  hereof.  To  render 
the  pumping  of  water  economically  feasible 
and  to  assist  economic  development  of  the 
Papago  Tribe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  construct  powerllnes  to  the  Pa- 
pago, San  Xavier,  and  Gila  Bend  Indian 
Reservations  and  to  sell  to  the  Papago  Tribe 
power  and  energy  available  under  section  303 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
September  30.  1968  (43  U.S.C.  1523),  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  actual  cost. 

salt  river  reservation 
Sec.  105.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  Imme- 
dately   undertake   and   diligently   pursue   a 
ten-year  program  to  acquire  a  firm  surface 
water  supply  pursuant  to  the  authorities  set 
forth  in  title  II  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of  the 
Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Community 
in  an  amount  which,   when  added   to  the 
amount  of  water  allocated  to  the  Salt  River 
Reservation  under  the  so-called  Kent  Decree 
(Hurley  against  Abbott.  No.  4564,  US  Territ 
Ct..  Ariz.,  March  1,  1910)    and  the  Bartlett 
Dam  agreement,  wUl  be  sufficient,  with  any 
available   firm  water  supplies  from  under- 
ground sources  within  the  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation, to  irrigate  thirty  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  within  the  reservation  having  a 
duty  of  water  of  six  and  twenty-flve  one- 
hundredths   acre-feet:    Provided,   That   the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  in  his  acquisi- 
tion program  for  the  community  to  State 
water  rights  within  the  Salt  River  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  rehabilitate  the  existing  system  for 
the  delivery  to  and  distribution  of  Irrigation 
water  within  the  Salt  River  Reservation.  In- 
cluding especially  the  lining  of  fleld  ditches; 

(2)  to  extend  the  existing  distribution  sys- 
tem within  the  reservation  and.  on  condition 
that  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian 
Community  or  its  members  agree  to  subju- 
gate the  land,  to  construct  such  additional 
canals,  laterals  and  irrigation  works  as  are 
necessary  to  deliver  sufficient  water  to  Irri- 
gate up  to  thirty  thousand  flve  hundred 
acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of  six  and 
twenty-flve  one-hundredths  acre-feet; 

(3)  if  so  requested  by  the  Salt  River  Plma- 
Marlcopa  Indian  Community,  to  loan  the 
community,  out  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  an  amount  of  money  equal 
to  the  full  cost  of  subjugating  additional 
land,  with  repayment  to  be  made  in  forty 
equal  annual  Installments,  without  Interest, 
beginning  ten  years  after  the  date  the  reser- 
vation Irrigation  system  is  completed  and 
water  delivered  to  Irrigate  thirty  thousand 
flve  hundred  acres  having  a  duty  of  water  of 
six  and  twenty-flve  one-hundredths  acre- 
feet;  and 

(4)  upon  completion  of  the  expanded  Ir- 
rigation system  within  the  reservation  and 
sufficient  water  delivered  to  Irrigate  thirty 
thousand  flve  hundred  acres  having  a  duty 
of  water  of  six  and  twenty-five  one-hun- 
dredths acre-feet,  to  require  that  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  as- 
sume responsibility  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  use  his  power  under  existing  laws, 
including  the  deepening  and  rehatoilitetion 
of  existing  wells,  to  maximize  the  supply  of 
water  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  available 
from  underground  sources.  The  amount  of 
water  so  available  on  a  firm  basis  may  be 
credited  against  the  amount  of  water  the 
Secretary  is  obligated  to  acquire  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  hereof.  To  render  the  pumping 
of  water  economically  feasible  and  to  assist 
economic  development  of  the  community, 
the  Secretary  is  also  authorized  and  directed 
to  sell  to  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  In- 
dian Community  power  and  energy  available 
under  section  303  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30,  1968 
(43  U.S.C.  1523) ,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  actual 
eoet. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
water  resource  project  facilities  and  Irriga- 
tion distribution  83rstems  imder  this  title, 
exclusive  of  works  authorized  as  part  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  and  for  such  other 
nonrecurring  activities  of  the  Secretary  as 
are  required  herein,  exclusive  of  costs  for 
land  and  water  acquisition,  the  sums  of 
»32.0O0.00O  during  fiscal  year  1977,  $28,000.- 
000  during  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $28,000,000 
during  fiscal  year  1979,  and  $8,000,000  during 
each  of  the  next  seven  flscal  years,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  reason  of  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices 
applicable  to  the  types  of  activities  Involved 
therein. 

(b)  There  Is  also  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  loans  to  the  Central  Arizona 
Tribes  the  sums  of  $12,000,000  during  fiscal 
year  1977,  $13,000,000  during  flscal  year  1978, 
$12,000,000  during  flscal  year  1979,  and 
$6,000,000  during  each  of  the  next  seven 
fiscal  years,  pUis  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  fluctua- 
tions m  subjugation  costs  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering cost  indices  applicable  to  the  types 
of  activities  involved  therein,  and,  in  addl- 
thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
phreatophyte  control  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  water  resource  project 
facilities  and  Irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems. 

TITLE  II— ACQUISITION  OF  WATER 

ACQUISITION    OF    STATE    WATER    RIGHTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary'  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange  to  the  ex- 
tent economically  feasible,  and  otherwise  by 
eminent  domain  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ari- 
zona under  sections  257  and  258a  of  title  40, 
United  States  Code,  such  private  lands  (or 
Interests  therein)  having  presently  perfected 
State  water  rlght.s  appurtenant  thereto  and 
such  State  water  rights  as  may  be  sold  or 
transferred  independent  of  land  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  anywhere  with- 
in the  State  (rf  Arizona  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  water  to  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes 
In  accordance  with  title  I  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire 
private  lands  which  do  not  have  a  recent 
history  of  receiving  or  being  capable  of  ac- 
tually receiving  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
water  covered  under  the  appurtenant  State 
water  rights:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary, in  acquiring  State  surface  water  rights 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  give  a  pri- 
ority to  the  acquisition  of  lands  within  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Division  of  the  Gila  project 
before  acquiring  any  lands  elsewhere:  And 
proi'ided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  at^uire  or 
disturb  the  water  rights  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group  or  community,  or  any  Individual 
Indian  allottees.  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  any  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  so  acquired,  other  than  State  water 
rights,  shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  acqiiires 
improved  lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  the  oeneflclal  owner  or  owners.  If  an 
individual,  family,  or  family  partnership,  may 
reserve  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the 
lands — 

(1)  with  the  appurtenant  State  water 
rights  for  farming  purposes  and  noncommer- 
cial residential  purposes  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  for  ten  years 


after  the  date  of  acquisition  or  until  the 
death  of  the  longest  lived  beneficial  owner, 
whichever  soonest  occurs;  and 

(2)  without  the  appurtenant  State  water 
rights,  for  twenty-flve  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  tw,  if  the  option  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  exercised,  for  an  additional 
period  of  ten  years  or  until  the  death  of  the 
longest  lived  beneficial  owner,  whichever 
sooner  occurs,  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes:  Provided,  That  the  compensation 
paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  property  shall 
not  exceed  its  fair  market  value  on  the  date 
of  acquisition,  less  the  fair  value  on  such  date 
of  the  rights  reserved. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  to  the  contrary,  and  in 
satisfaction  of  the  tribes'  existing  water 
rights,  the  Secretary  may  sever  State  water 
rights  from  lands  acquired  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  and  may  transfer  such  water 
rights  to  lands  within  the  reservations  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Tribes.  If  the  lands  from 
which  State  water  rights  are  severed  lie 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  rec- 
lamation project  or  Irrigation  district,  the 
Secretary  shall  with  respect  to  such  lands — 

( 1 )  cancel  any  repayment  obligations  for  Ir- 
rigation construction  costs  owing  to  the 
United  States  or  one  of  its  agencies,  or  pay 
any  liens  or  other  valid  debts  for  irrigation 
construction  costs  owing  any  other  legal  en- 
tity; and 

(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  such  proj- 
ects or  districts  to  compensate  them  for  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  attributable 
to  delivery  of  water  to  the  lands,  as  If  the 
State  water  rights  had  not  been  severed,  or 
arising  from  the  loss  of  active  operations  of 
the  lands  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  acquisition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  to  make  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  lands  and  interests  In  lands  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  hereof  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  acquisition:  Provided,  That  any  real 
property  taxes  paid  by  a  former  beneficial 
owner  of  the  land  with  respect  to  any  in- 
terests reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
hereof  shall  be  credited  against  the  amounts 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  lieu 
of  taxes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 101(d),  102(d),  103(e),  104(e),  and 
105(c)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  not 
sell  or  deliver  to  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes 
any  cower  or  enerey  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1968,  43  U.S.C. 
Section  1623,  if  such  power  or  energy  is 
needed  to  pump  water  into  and  through  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  or  if  such  sale  or 
delivery  would  Impair  the  obligations  of  ex- 
isting contracts  for  power  or  energy  under 
section  303. 

(f)  If  any  power  or  energy  Is  sold  or  de- 
livered to  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes  pursu- 
ant to  Title  I  at  a  price  less  than  that  at 
which  such  power  or  energy  could  be  sold 
to  non-Tndlan  customers,  the  full  amount 
of  the  orlce  differential  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  Rl^er  Basin  Development 
Fu"d  e-tablished  by  Section  403  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Bvln  Protect  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968,  43  U.S.C.  Section  1543. 

TRANSFER    OF   FEDERAL    WATER    RIGHTS 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized, in  his  discretion,  to  transfer  to  lands 
within  the  reservations  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Tribes  any  Federal  water  rights  ap- 
purtenant to  the  public  lands  or  to  any 
lands  within  a  Federal  reservation  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  are  presently  being  exer- 
cised or  are  otherwise  recogriized  by  the 
State  of  Arizona  which  are  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  such  lands :  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  expand  the  judi- 
cially declared  Federal  reservation  doctrine. 
Any  Federal  water  rights  so  transferred,  to 


the  extent  they  provide  a  firm  water  sup- 
ply, shall  be  credited  against  the  State  water 
rights  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  acquire 
pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act. 

DELIVERT    OP    WATER 

Sec.  203.  To  facUltate  the  delivery  of  water 
to  reservations  of  the  Central  Arizona  Tribes, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  ex- 
change of  water,  or  for  the  use  of  aqueducts, 
canals,  conduits,  and  other  facilities  for  wa- 
ter delivery.  Including  pumping  plants,  \(-lth 
the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  of  Its  subdivi- 
sions, with  any  irrigation  district  or  project, 
or  with  any  authority,  corporation,  partner- 
ship. Individual  or  other  legal  entity;   and 

(b)  to  use  facilities  constructed  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds.  Including 
facilities  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  for 
the  delivery  or  distribution  of  water  within 
the  State  of  Arizona:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  an  equitable 
apportionment  of  the  use  of  any  such  facility 
if  its  capacity  is  at  anytime  less  than  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  all  authorized  uses. 

TRUSTEESHIP 

Sec.  204.  Title  to  all  water  rights  ac- 
quired, transferred,  or  developed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Tribe  on  whose  reser- 
vation such  water  right  ultimately  Is 
utilized. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
spend  up  to  $2,000,000  out  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
piirpose  of  making  grants  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Tribes  to — 

(a)  develop  and  Implement  plans  for  using 
newly  Irrigated  reservation  lands  in  an  or- 
derly, efficient,  and  profitable  manner;  and 

(b)  establish  and  carry  out  training  pro- 
grams for  Indian  farmers.  Including  courses 
In  marketing  and  agricultural  economics. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  206.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  State 
water  rights  and  related  acquisition  costs 
under  this  title  the  sum  of  $38,000,000,  dur- 
ing flscal  year  1977.  $36,000,000  during  fiscal 
year  1978,  $36,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  $20,000,000  during  each  of  the  next 
seven  flsctil  years,  and.  In  addition  thereto, 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  water  to  the  reservations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Tribes,  for  payments  under 
contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  and  for  grants  to  the  tribes. 
TITLE   ni — SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  301.  For  each  Central  Arizona  Tribe, 
the  actual  acquisition  of  and  delivery  to 
the  reservation  of  water  and  the  construc- 
tion, improvement,  and  extension  of  water 
delivery  and  irrigation  systems  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act,  when 
wholly  completed,  shall  be  in  satisfaction 
of  such  tribe's  present  and  future  right  to 
the  use  of  surface  water  for  farming  pur- 
poses and  any  lesser  amounts  of  water  de- 
livered shall  be  offset  against  any  entitlement 
which  may  subsequently  be  established  in 
litigation:  Provided.  That  the  GUa  River 
Indian  Community's  claim  to  water  from  the 
Salt  River  shall  not  be  extinguished  or 
otherwise  affected. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  906.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discriminatory 
practices    with    respect    to    physically 
handicapped  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 

EMPLOYMENT     DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST 
HANDICAPPED    INOIVIDUALS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
dozen  years,  this  Nation  has  committed 
itself  to  abolish  practices  of  discrimina- 
tion toward  individuals  because  of  their 
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race,  skin  pigmentation,  lellglous  prefer- 
ences, sex,  or  their  counjtry  of  national 
origin.  Our  Federal,  Stata,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental imlts  and  maoy  parts  of  the 
private  sector  have  workejd  hard  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  In  housing,  em- 
ployment, education,  and'  in  many  other 
fields  of  life.  We  have  foijged  a  firm  na- 
tional policy  that  discrlmiiiation  founded 
on  race,  sex,  and  religidn  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Today  I  want  to  addreis  my  remarks, 
and  a  legislative  proposaj,  at  a  form  of 
discrimination  which  is  (lust  as  debili- 
tating, for  Individuals  cs^ght  up  by  It, 
and  for  our  Nation  as  a  •v^hole,  as  any  I 
previously  mentioned.  That  is  discrim- 
ination against  physically  handicapped 
individuals. 

Some  progress  has  beer  made  in  this 
direction,  but  the  legislatlfe  supports  for 
the  elimination  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation against  the  physically  handi- 
capped, namely  sections  g03  and  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  Icontaln  some 
loopholes  in  their  coverage  and  impact, 
and  we  can  seal  those  iSaps  with  the 
legislation  I  am  Introduckig  today. 

One  of  the  most  serious  discrimina- 
tory barriers  confronting  the  physically 
handicapped  is  job  discrimination.  In  the 
past,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  shut 
the  handicapped  away  in  Bpeclal  work- 
shops. In  more  recent  years,  many  em- 
ployers have  come  to  realizJthat  a  physi- 
cal handicap  does  not  prelude  a  person 
from  efiBcient  and  gainful!  employment, 
working  side  by  side  with  dther  workers. 
Many  enlightened  employes  have  made 
special  efforts  to  hire  tke  physically 
handicapped.  [ 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  dis- 
crimination against  the  phislcally  hand- 
icapped continues.  The  resllt  is  that  the 
Nation  is  deprived  of  the  fill  talents  and 
abilities  of  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  the  physically :  handicapped 
themselves  suffer  an  urme^essary  addi- 
tional burden.  I 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  ^ould  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rlghti  Act  of  1964 
to  prohibit  discriminatory  practices 
against  physically  handicai^ped  persons. 
This  legislation  is  identical  to  a  pro- 
posal I  Introduced  in  the  list  two  Con- 
gresses, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  year, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  will  arovide  the 
needed  Impetus  to  effect  this  important 
reform.  I  urge  my  colleaguss  to  give  it 
their  full  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  hat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  thi ;  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena  e  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vn\ted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembl:d.  That  (aj 
sections  703  and  704  of  the  CMl  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  20003-2) .  are  i  ach  amended 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "rai  e,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin"  each  time  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  i  i  lieu  thereof 
"race,  color,  religion,  sex,  physical  handicap 
or  national  origin"  in  each  Inslance. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  employer  to  pro  vide  any  un- 
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usual  or  special  services  to  any  physically 
handicapped  person  which  would  not  nor- 
mally be  provided  to  other  persons  similarly 
employed. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
to  repair  highways  incurring  substantial 
additional  use  as  a  result  of  national 
energy  requirements:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ENERGY    IMPACT    ROADn 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  continuing  efforts  to  secure  Federal 
assistance  to  solve  a  truly  national  prob- 
lem, the  transportation  of  energy  sup- 
plies from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  use. 
I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  this  legislation. 

The  bill  I  offer  will  establish  a  new 
category,  in  the  Federal  aid  highway  sys- 
tem, for  the  repair  and  restoration  of 
energy  Impacted  highways.  That  is  to 
say,  I  wish  to  see  Federal  money  allocated 
for  the  repair  of  highways  which  have 
incurred  and  are  still  incurring  sub- 
stantial additional  use  and  damage  as  a 
result  of  national  energy  requirements. 
The  measure  I  proposed  today  sets  up 
a  70  per  centum  Federal,  30  per  centum 
State  matching  program  to  meet  a  criti- 
cal portion  of  the  energy  supply  trans- 
portation problem.  Surely  this  problem 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  rely  on  our 
Nation's  most  abimdant  energy  resource, 
coal,  in  developing  a  cohesive  national 
energy  policy. 

The  difficulty  Is  simply  that  we  cannot 
Increase  by  50  percent  or  100  percent  or 
300  percent  the  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  coal  in  this  country  just  by  Gov- 
ernment decree.  We  must  have  the  meth- 
ods. No.  1,  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground 
in  environmentally  accepted  ways.  Also, 
we  must  be  able  to  move  it  to  the  places 
where  it  is  going  to  be  used,  where  it  can 
be  transported  and  marketed.  Right  now. 
the  rails  and  the  highway  system  over 
which  the  majority  of  this  coal  has  to 
move  are  deteriorating  at  a  rapid  rate, 
deteriorating  faster  than   the  current 
highway  and  rail  programs  will  permit 
repair  and  maintenance.  Thus,  we  must 
decide  whether  or  not  we  can  provide  the 
routes  and  highways  over  which  to  move 
the  coal  that  is  desperately  needed  and 
will  be  needed  for  years. 

As  certain  Members  are  aware  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  about  to 
complete  a  thorough  study  of  the  need 
for  Federal  highway  assistance  of  the 
nature  I  have  prescribed.  The  Depart- 
ment is  doing  so  as  a  result  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  1976  Highway  Act.  Though 
I  look  forward  to  whatever  recommenda- 
tions might  come  from  this  effort.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  for  action  is  long  overdue 
Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
bill  which  I  introduce  today. 


ment  of  Small -Farm  Operations:  What 
the  Department  of  Agriculture   Could 
Do."  This  report  contained  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 
The  Department  should: 
Identify    small-farm    operators    in    their 
productive  years  who  depend  on  the  farm 
as  their  primary  source  of  income  and  cate- 
gorize  them   according   to   their   resources, 
abilities,  educational  experiences,  and  will- 
ingness to  improve  their  operations  by  using 
available  technology  and  efficient  manage- 
ment practices. 

Examine  the  potential  for  research  unique- 
ly designed  to  improve  the  economic  position 
of  small -farm  operators  and.  if  such  po- 
tential exists,  consider  the  priority  of  such 
research  in  relation  to  other  federally  funded 
agricultural  research. 

Examine  the  potential  for  research  unique- 
ly designed  to  Improve  the  economic 
position  of  small-farm  operators  and,  if 
such  potential  exists,  consider  the  priority 
of  such  research  in  relation  to  other  fed- 
erally funded  agricultural  research. 

Establish  procedures  for  (1)  evaluating 
the  economic  and  social  impacts  of  future 
research  that  could  greatly  change  the  pro- 
ductivity, structure,  and/or  size  of  exist- 
ing farms,  and  (2)  determining  the  assist- 
ance small-farm  operators  would  need  to 
plan  for  and  adjust  to  the  resulting  changes. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  908.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
Forestry. 

HELP    FOR    THE    SMALL    FARMER 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President  in 
August  1975  the  General  Accounting 
Office  published  a  report  entitled  "Some 
Problems  Impeding  Economic  Improve- 


Mr.  President,  the  response  of  the 
USDA  to  the  GAO  report  was  ngeative. 
The  Department  said  Incomes  of  small 
farmers  would  not  necessarily  rise  as  a 
result  of  a  concerted  effort  in  a  small 
farmer  program. 

Some  so  called  "experts"  argue  that 
there  Is  no  point  in  trying  to  help  those 
farmers  who  are  operating  units  which 
are  too  small  to  sustain  a  family  en- 
tirely. It  has  been  stated  that  efforts  to 
aid  the  Nation's  small  farmers  would  not 
provide  significant  increases  in  the  over- 
all national  agricultural  productivity.  But 
the  USDA  has  concluded  that  a  national 
program  to  aid  small  farmers  would  pro- 
vide for  significant  improvement  in  both 
the  productivity  and  level  of  living  of 
small  farmers  who  would  be  reached  by 
the  program. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the 
point  of  a  small  farmer  program.  Most  of 
our  small  farmers  are  already  relying  on 
part  of  their  income  from  off  farm  jobs. 
Many  of  these  jobs  pay  very  little,  and 
the  small  farmer  remains  in  the  back- 
wash of  the  American  economy. 

I  Introduced  a  small  farmer  research 
and  extension  bill  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress.  That  legisla- 
tion, S.  2823,  passed  the  Senate.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  the  legislation  but  it  did  not 
clear  the  House. 

I  have  refined  my  original  bill  and  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  it.  I  am  not  so 
foolish  as  to  propose  a  program  of  as- 
sistance that  would  maintain  a  pretense 
that  somehow  through  research  and  ex- 
tension a  small  unit  can  necessarily  be 
made  to  provide  the  total  support  of  the 
operator. 

But  I  do  believe  that  by  following  the 
precepts  of  extension  and  cooperative 
State  research  that  are  now  decades  old, 
many  small  farms  can  begin  to  produce 
more  income  for  their  owners,  thereby 
making  those  farmers  more  economically 
independent. 
Since  the  early  1930's  American  agri- 
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culture  has  undergone  an  enormous  revo- 
lution. Thirty  million  people  have  left 
the  farm  for  the  city.  Let  us  face  it.  After 
the  many  economic  upheavals  that  have 
occurred  In  American  agriculture  in  re- 
cent decades,  those  who  remain  on  the 
land  are  largely  there  because  they  des- 
perately want  to  be. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  institute  small  farm  research 
and  extension  programs  under  title  V  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  If  we  can 
help  the  small  farmer  stay  on  the  land — 
If  we  can  give  them  freedom  of  resi- 
dence— then  it  would  be  socially  and  eco- 
nomically unwise  not  to  take  the  appro- 
priate steps. 

The  tragedy  of  the  large  cities'  eco- 
nomic state,  and  the  sprawling  urban 
ghettos  across  the  face  of  the  land  are 
living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
mass  migration  of  people  from  the  farm 
to  the  cities  was  not  without  a  cost  to 
this  Nation  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  fitting  to  me 
that  we  say  something  more  to  the  small 
farmer  than  "adapt  or  die."  To  take  the 
actions  called  for  in  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  help  the  ru- 
ral economy  and  save  the  cities  the 
agony  of  still  more  welfare  recipients 
added  to  their  populations. 

The  small  farm  research  program 
portion  of  this  bill  would  provide  for  re- 
search with  respect  to  new  approaches 
to  upgrade  small  farmer  operations 
through  management  techniques,  farm 
machinery  technology,  new  products, 
new  marketing  techniques,  and  small 
farm  finance. 

The  small  farm  extension  program 
consists  of  a  program  using  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel  to  work  with  small 
farmers  on  an  intensive  basis  to  Improve 
their  farming  operations.  This  type  of 
approach  is  called  the  University  of 
Missouri  or  Texas  A.  &  M.  plan  as  both 
of  these  universities  have  implemented 
pilot  projects  similar  to  the  national 
program  I  envision. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request.  Dr.  Carl 
N.  Scheneman.  vice  president  for  exten- 
sion. University  of  Missouri,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  descriptive  Information 
about  the  University  of  Missouri  small 
farm  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MISSOURI   SMALL    FARM    PROGRAM 

Many  of  today's  larger  farmers  have  par- 
ticipated at  some  time  in  Extension  educa- 
tional activities.  Extension's  mission  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  to  heln  peoole 
become  more  productive  members  of  society. 

Concern  has  mounted  in  recent  years  that 
too  few  small  farmers  make  use  of  the  regu- 
lar Extension  programs.  University  of  Mis- 
souri Extension,  after  experimenting  with 
means  of  attracting  more  of  them  to  tradi- 
tional programs  without  much  success, 
launched  a  pilot  effort  in  two  counties  In 
1971,  designed  especially  for  small  farmers. 

This  effort  was  expanded  In  1972  to  eight 
counties  having  12  educational  assistants 
working  on  an  intensive  basis  with  more 
than  450  small  farmers.  The  educational  as- 
sistants are  non-orofessionals  hired  to  work 
for  Extension  staff.  Most  are  local  small  farm- 
ers. The  U.S.D.A.  Extension  Service  provided 


the  resources  for  four  of  these  assistants  for 
two  years. 

An  area  farm  management  specialist  pro- 
vides leadership  in  each  of  the  Extension 
Areas  Included  In  the  program  and  other 
specialists  are  called  on  for  special  training 
and  consultant  work  with  the  paraprofes- 
slonal,  educational  assistants.  The  farm 
management  specialist  spends  approximately 
15  percent  of  his  time  with  the  Snrnll  Farm 
Program. 

The  program  has  been  expanded  recently 
to  include  35  education  assistants  working 
with  small  farmers  in  30  counties  of  the 
state. 

WHY   BE   CONCERNED   WITH   SMALL   FARMERS? 

Missouri  has  many  small  farmers,  like  most 
states  In  the  North  Central  Region.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1969  census,  there  were  137.000 
farms  in  Missouri.  Of  these,  approximately 
98,000  or  72  percent  reported  annual  sales 
of  less  than  $10,000.  About  one-half  of  these 
were  full-time  farmers  who  worked  off  the 
farm  fewer  than  100  days. 

Most  small  farmers  in  Missouri  do  not 
participate  In  current  Extension  educational 
activities.  Experience  from  earlier  programs 
designed  for  low  Income  small  farmers  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that:  (1)  low  Income  farm 
families  can  be  reached,  (2)  many  wsuit  to 
achieve  more  Income,  (3)  most  lack  the 
know-how  to  obtain  more  Income.  (4)  non- 
professionals can  be  effective  with  low-In- 
come farmers,  and  (5)  local  leaders  will  sup- 
port programs  that  offer  i>otentlal  for  helping 
low  Income  families.  Extension  Is  the  best 
equipped  and  qualified  to  focus  on  the  needs 
of  families  living  on  small  farms  who  have 
low  Incomes. 

OBJErmVES  OF  THE  SMALL  FARM  PROGRAM 

The  Extension's  staff  set  an  overall  objec- 
tive— to  Increase  the  opportunities  and  qual- 
ity of  living  for  families  living  on  small 
farms.  To  do  this  they  must,  through  the 
education  assistants,  teach  families  the  skills 
and  knowledge  that  will  Increase  their  fam- 
ily  income   from   farming. 

HOW  THE  PROGRAM  OPERATES 

The  county  extension  councils  which  spon- 
sor extension  work  support  the  Small  Farm 
Program.  Council  members  believed  the  pro- 
gram would  benefit  local  farmers  not  In- 
volved In  extension  programs.  The  members 
suggested  families  on  small  farms  in  their 
community  for  Interviews. 

Families  who  wanted  to  expand  their  farm- 
ing operation  and  dldnt  have  much  off-farm 
income  had  their  first  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program. 

The  extension  council  or  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  and  local  extension 
staff  hired  education  assistants  to  work  with 
the  families. 

The  area  extension  director  was  responsi- 
ble for  personnel  and  finances. 

An  area  farm  management  specialist  di- 
rected the  program  and  on-the-job  training 
for  the  education  assistants  Training  focused 
problems  and  questions  the  education  assist- 
ants confronted  during  their  farm  visits. 
Other  area  extension  specialists  provided  sub- 
ject matter  training. 

Some  families  required  many  farm  visits 
vhen  they  started  or  expanded  an  enterorlse. 
Once  they  had  experience  they  did  not  require 
as  many  visits. 

Most  education  assistants  visit  35  to  40 
families  on  a  regular  basis  and  visit  another 
20  to  30  families  less  often. 

REStTLTS  TO  DATE 

There  is  ample  data  to  support  the  idea 
that  education  assistants  ( paraprof esslonals ) 
can  be  effective  In  providing  knowledge  and 
motivation  that  enables  families  to  Increase 
their  Incomes. 

When  the  program  started.  Extension 
wanted  to  determine  If  education  assistants 
could   be   effective    in   helping   families   to 


obtain  more  Income.  Data  from  bench  mark 
surveys  and  yearly  progress  reports  clearly 
show  small  farms  can  obtain  more  Income 
from  this  educational  approach. 

Table  2  on  page  21  of  publication  MP  44S 
gives  the  financial  changes  made  by  small 
farmers.  At  the  end  of  1972,  66%  reported 
an  increase  in  income  of  $1,204  over  the 
prior  year.  In  1973,  72%  had  an  increase  in 
Income  of  $2,021.  Even  in  1974,  when  live- 
stock farmers  were  reporting  a 'severe  drop 
in  Income,  16%  of  the  small  farmers  had  an 
Increase  1-n  income  averaging  $2,399  per  farm. 

One  could  assume  the  families  participat- 
ing in  the  program  would  have  had  an  in- 
crease In  Income  of  some  kind  during  this 
period  anyway.  This  question  received  sjje- 
clal  attention  from  researchers  at  the  tJni- 
versity  of  Missouri.  An  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram using  a  control  group  was  conducted  In 
early  1975.  Findings  are  documented  in  8P 
176  "Missouri  Small  Farm  Program,  An  Eval- 
uation With  A  Control  Group. 

Highlights  from  this  research  show  that 
participating  families  made  more  changes 
and  had  more  income  than  non-partlclpatlng 
families  When  livestock  prices  declined  In 
1974,  the  participating  families  had  less  In- 
come decline  and  fewer  decided  to  reduce 
their  enterprise  numbers. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
similarly,  at  my  request.  Dr.  D.  H.  Sea- 
strunk.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  information  about  the 
Texas  intensified  farm  planning  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  infor- 
mation also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  Texas  Intensifted  Farm  Planning 
Program 

The  Texas  Intensified  Farm  Planning  Pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  to  accelerate  the  delivery 
of  educational  information  to  operators  of 
small  farm  units  in  1969  The  following  are 
essential  features  of  the  program. 

a    program  PHILOSOPHY 

1  Low-income  farmers  will  utilize  techni- 
cal recommendations  to  improve  their  level 
of  family  living  when  information  and  assist- 
ance Is  provided  in  a  manner  they  can  under- 
stand and  learn  from. 

2  Educational  assistance  provided  through 
a  program  of  this  type  provides  valuable  as- 
sistance in  helping  low-Income  farmers  make 
appropriate  decisions  regarding  their  future. 
In  many  Instances,  It  Is  an  effective  alterna- 
tive to  welfare  programs. 

B    PARAPROFESSIONALS 

1  Paraprofesslonals  are  employed  In  the 
Texas  Intensified  Farm  Planning  Program, 
and  they  work  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  county  Extension  agent  (agriculture). 

2  The  primary  Job  responsibilities  of  the 
paraprofessional  is  "to  teach  farmers  the 
ba.slc  skills  needed  to  implement  technical 
recommendations." 

3  The  county  Extension  agent  (agricul- 
ture) Is  responsible  for  all  technical  recom- 
mendations. 

4  The  more  effective  paraprofesslonals 
are 

a   Residents  of  the  county. 

b  Viewed  by  local  residents  as  being  suc- 
cessful small  farmers 

c  Viewed  by  local  residents  as  having 
demonstrated  community  leadership. 

d   Interested  In  working  with  people. 

6.  An  intensive  Inservlce  training  program 
Is  planned  and  conducted  for  paraprofes- 
slonals. 

6.  Paraprofesslonals  are  expected  to  spend 
80  to  90  percent  of  their  working  time  in  thw 
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field.    Appropriate   travel 
employee  Is  provided. 

7.  The   total   resources 
Service  are  available   to 
gram  In  the  same  manner 
tension  program  effort. 

8.  Paraprofesslonals  are  . 
competitive  to  the  area  and 
fringe  benefits. 

C.   PROGRAM 

1.  The  primary  objective 
rlcultural   Income  as  a  result 
educational  assistance. 

2.  The  secondary  objective  s 

a.  To  Involve  participants 
activities  beneficial  to  their 

b.  To  Improve  their  level 

c.  To  help  participants 
services  of  various  agencies 
more  effectively. 

3.  There  are  three  long 
available  for  each  partlclpan  ; 
main  on  the  farm  and 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr 
believe  in.  and  I  will  c( 
port  a  strong  American 
IS  essential  for  our  nutm, 
ing,  for  our  international 
ture.  and  for  the  future 
And,  in  order  to  remain  c 
can   agriculture  must   be 
strong,  I  am  not  saying 
should  divde  up  the  big  f 
eel  the  land  out  to  small 
I    would   submit    that   ( 
policies  have  contributed 
while  the  Department  of  „», 
In  the  past  tended  to  forget 
farmer  which  Abraham 
It  to  protect. 

Mr.  President,   the  , 
small  farmer  have  had  . 
In  the  past  but  no  relief  » 
vided.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
my  efforts  to  provide 
farmers. 


has 
assistar  ce 
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of  intensive 


ment  ability,  seek  full -time  employment  off 
the  farm,  or  become  a  part-time  farmer.  Once 
the  participant  has  made  his  decision  regard- 
ing the  desired  alternative,  the  program  can 
provide  help  that  will  enable  him  to  achieve 
the  best  possible  results. 

4.  Each  participating  farmer  Is  assisted  as 
an  Individual  unit.  Each  farmer  is  moved 
along  at  a  pace  compatible  with  his  re- 
sources and  management  ability. 

5.  Participating  farmers  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  other  ongoing  educational  pro- 
grams In  preparation  for  the  time  when  the 
paraprofessional  will  gradually  discontinue 
Intensive  individual  assistance.  The  farmer 
is  expected  to  become  a  participant  in  regu- 
lar Extension  programs  and  the  paraprofes- 
sional moves  on  to  work  with  new  farmers. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  de- 
fines "small  farmer"  as  any  farmer  with 
gross  sales  from  farming  of  under  $20,000 
per  year  who  depends  on  farming  as  his 


primary  source  of  Income.  Funds  will  be 
allocated  to  the  States  in  an  amount 
based  on  the  ratio  of  small  farms  located 
in  a  State  to  the  total  number  of  small 
farms  in  the  entire  United  States.  I  have 
constructed  a  table  based  on  the  1974 
Census  of  Agriculture  showing  for  each 
State  the  number  of  farms,  number  of 
small  farms,  and  the  small  farms  as  a 
percentage  of  all  farms.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  not  all 
small  farmers  depend  on  farming  as  their 
primary  source  of  income  but  I  feel  it 
Is  logical  to  assume  that  for  a  very  high 
percentage  of  small  farmers  the  farm 
income  is  not  only  the  primary  source  of 
Income  but  the  only  source  of  income. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Farms  with  gross  sales  of  less  than  $20,000  as  a  percentage  of  all  farms  by  States 
(Based  on  1974  census  of  agriculture  preliminary  reports) 


Farms  with 

gross  sales  of 

less  than  $20,000 


Small 

farms  as 

a  percentage 

of  all  farms 


,766 
333 
16.602 
,497 
,649 
.896 
3,799 
1,574 
,937 
.413 
.298 
,810 
,059 
349 
,404 
909 
726 
466 
,020 
.285 
.970 
,638 
.  112 
,375 
,272 
,285 


60.  562 

273 

4,  167 

38,  721 
46.  404 

15,  622 

2,484 

1,770 

26,816 

41,840 

2,493 
14,  117 
67,893 
61,880 
49,889 
46,736 
96,  559 
26,912 

4,229 
10,466 

3,378 
61,602 
65,411 
48,  320 
92,  074 
12,317 


83.2 

81.9 

63.1 

72.4 

63.1 

57.7 

65.4 

49.5 

76.8 

71.6 

75.6 

56.9 

50.3 

67.0 

38.6 

67.1 

87.1 

76.8 

60.2 

64.3 

67.9 

75.2 

54.3 

84.2 

75.9 

50.7 


Farms  vHth 

gross  sales  of 

All  farms  less  than  $20,000 


Small 

farms  as 

a  percentage 

of  all  farms 


Nebraska    

Nevada  

New  Hamjjshlre 

New  Jersey 

New   Mexico 

New   York 

North    Carolina 

North    Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania    

Rhode  Island 

South    Carolina 

South    Dakota T 

Tennessee    102,474 

Texas    

Utah ..Ill 

Vermont    

Virginia   "'/_ 

Washington    " 

West    Virginia ^ 

Wisconsin 92,636 

Wyoming 8.329 


68.  973 
.  2,218 
2,821 
8,065 
12,  387 
46,288 
99,  939 
43,  366 
97,  697 
73,  649 
29,  990 
66,  470 
710 
31,948 
43,  663 


185,  572 
13,  130 
6,270 
65,  581 
32, 514 
19,  123 


30,  661 
1,413 
2,062 
6,421 
9,  172 
27,  497 
77,626 
17,  365 
69,  896 
67,  008 
22, 323 
37,  973 
601 
26,  036 
20,064 
93,  242 
148,  884 
9,860 
3,249 
46,697 
20,  661 
17,  879 
65,  053 
4,795 


44.3 

63.7 

73.1 

67.3 

74.0 

69.4 

77.6 

40.0 

71.6 

77.4 

74.4 

67.2 

70.6 

81.5 

46.0 

91.0 

80.2 

75.1 

61.8 

84.0 

63.5 

93.5 

59.4 

67.6 


Total  United  States.  2, 450, 126 


1,  666.  903 


68.0 


President,  I 
continue  to  sup- 
agriculture.  It 
nutritioial  well-be- 
I  rading  pos- 
o    the  world. 
Strang,  Ameri- 
i  conomically 
h're  that  we 
farms  and  par- 
operators,  but 
certiiin   Federal 
tow  ard  bigness, 
Agijiculture  has 
that  family 
Lincjoln  charged 


probl  ;ms 


of  the 
mucih  attention 
been  pro- 
join  me  in 
for  small 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  908 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
502  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  by — 

(a)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Small  Farm  Research  Programs. — 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist 
of  research  programs  with  respect  to  new 
approaches  to  upgrade  small  farmer  opera- 
tions through  management  techniques,  agri- 
cultural production  techniques,  farm  ma- 
chinery technology,  new  products,  new  mar- 
keting techniques,  and  small  farm  finance.": 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   (d)    as  follows: 

"(d)  Small  Farm  Extension  Programs. — 


Small  farm  extension  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  with  respect  to  im- 
proving operations  of  small  farmers  using,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  para-pro- 
fesslonal  personnel  to  work  with  small  farm- 
ers on  an  intensive  basis  to  Improve  manage- 
ment techniques,  agricultural  production 
techniques,  farm  machinery  technology,  new 
products,  marketing  techniques,  and  small 
farm  finance  and  to  Improve  capabilities  to 
utilize  existing  services  offered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  603  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by— 

(a)  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  a  comma 
and  the  phrase  "except  subsections  (c)  and 

(d)  of  section   502,"  following   the   phrase 
"this  title": 

(b)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d)  and 

(e)  as  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  respectively; 

c)    adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  602  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1978 
and  September  30, 1979. 

"(d)  Such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows : 

"(1)  4  per  centum  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  Federal  administration; 

"(2)  19  per  centum  to  be  allocated  to  each 
State  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
In  subsection  (c)  of  section  602  of  this  title. 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  number 
of  small  farmers  located  in  that  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  small  farmers  In  all 
of  the  states  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  77  per  centum  to  be  allocated  to  each 
State  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
In  subsection  (d)  of  section  502  of  this  title 
in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  number 
of  small  farmers  located  In  the  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  small  farmers  in  all 
Of  the  States  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary."; and 

(d)  deleting  In  subsection  (f),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
word  "and"  follovirlng  "(b)"  and  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  phrase  "and,  (d)"  following 
"(c)"  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  507  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  'Small  farmer'  means  any  farmer 
with  gross  sales  from  farming  of  under  $20,000 
per  year  who  depends  on  farming  as  his 
primary  source  of  Income.". 

Sec.  4.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  509  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  509  Reports. — The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
established  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  502  of  this  title  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  on  that  evaluation  and  the  operation  of 
the  programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1978  and  1979  for  carrying  out 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL    BROADCASTING 
AXJTHORIZATION   act,    1978 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1978  and  1979,  and  for  carrying 
out  that  act. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Board  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate dated  February  17,  1977,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   909 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1978". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
as  follows: 

By  striking  out  all  of  Sec.  8  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  re- 
main available  until  expended:  (1)  $58,730,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1978;  (2)  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1979;  and  (3) 
such  additional  or  supplemental  amounts  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirements,  and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  for  other  nondlscre- 
tlonary  costs.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  from  (3)  "Radio  Liberty 
Committee,  Incorporated  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Radio  Liberty  Committee,  Incorporated 
(commonly  referred  to  as  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty)  has  now  been  consoli- 
dated into  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,"; 

(b)  by  striking  from  (4)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(c)  by  striking  from  (6)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

Section  3(b)  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  from  (1)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(b)  by  striking  from  (4)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc.". 

Section  4  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  from  (a)(1)  "Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(b)  by  striking  from  (a)  (2)  "Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(c)  by  striking  from  (a)  (3)  sentences  2, 
3,  and  6  "Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "RFE/ 
RL,  Inc."  In  each  Instance; 

(d)  by  striking  from  (a)  (4)  "Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(e)  by  striking  from  (a)  (8)  "Radio  Free 
EMrope  and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(f)  by  striking  from  (b)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc.". 

Section  5  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  from  (a)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(b)  by  striking  from  (b)  "Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "RFE/RL,  Inc."; 

(c)  by  striking  from  (c)  in  the  first  sen- 
tence "the  radio  to  which  the  grant  is  to  be 
made  agrees"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  radio  agrees". 

Board  for 
International  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national  Broadcasting   Act  of   1973  and   to 


authorize  appropriations  for  the  Board  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  as  specified  In 
that  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of 
appropriation  for  the  Board's  operations  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1978  and  1979  and  reflects 
amendments  to  clarify  sections  of  the  Act. 
Some  of  those  changes  are  required  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Radios'  operations  and 
management. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Board  has  been  Informed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  R.  Roberts, 

Executive  Director. 

8ection-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  2:  This  section  authorizes  funds 
for  the  Board  to  carry  out  Its  functions  for 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  It  also  deletes  the 
funding  operation  of  a  "reserve  for  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates"  authorized  In  fiscal 
1977  but  for  which  funds  were  not  appro- 
priated. 

Section  3:  This  section  reflects  the  name 
change  in  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  accounting  for  their  new  corporate 
consolidation  Into  the  entity  of  RFE/RL,  Inc. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  90 
Stat.  829),  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

trSIA  AtTTHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  1978  AND  1979 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  90  Stat. 
829) .  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  I  am  Introducing  it  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  c(»n- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
USIA  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  23. 1977.  and  the  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years 
1978  and  1979." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977 
(90  Stat.  829)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1977"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1978". 


6330 


(b)  Section  201(a)(1)    ol 
Stat.  830)  Is  amended  by  s 
925,000"  and  Inserting  In  llet 
286.000". 

(c)  Section  201  (a)  (2)  of 
830)  Is  amended  by  striking 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

(d)  Section  201  (a)(3)  of 
830)  Is  amended  by  striking 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ' 

Sec.  3.  Immediately  after 
such  Act  (90  Stat.  830)  add 
subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized 
ated    for    the    United 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1979, 
able  until  expended,  such 
necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  stated  In  section 

Sec.  4.  Section  202  of  sucji 
830)  Is  amended  by  striking 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978' 
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thereof  "$269,- 
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following  new 
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U.S.   iNrOBBMTION 

Washington,  DC,  Fehiytary 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Ms.  pREsniENT:  I  hav^ 
transmit  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
prlations  for  the  United 
Agency  and  for  other  purposes 

The  proposed  bill  would  anjend 
the   "Foreign   Relations 
Fiscal  Year  1977"  (Public  Law 
thorlze  appropriations  to  be 
Agency  for  fiscal  years  1978 
tlon  701  or  the  United  States 
and  Educational  Exchange 
amended,    requires    that 
previously   authorized   by 

A  section  by  section 
to  explain  the  proposed  leglslatflon 

The  Office  of  Management 
vises  that  the  submission  of 
legislation  is  In  accord  with 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene 


the  honor  to 
ronslderatlon  a 
appro- 
Information 
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Section-by-Section 

Section   I :   The  proposed 
Title  n  of  the  "Foreign  Relations 
tlon  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1977"  ( 
350:    90   Stat.   829)    to  authorize 
tlons  for  the  fiscal  years  1971 
may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
mation    Agency    Authorlzatioi  i 
Years  1978  and  1979  ' 
proprlatlons  for  the  United 
tlon  Agency  is  required  by  Section 
United  States  Information 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
1476). 

Section  2:  Subsection  2(a) 
tlon  201(a)    of  the  "Foreign 
thorlzatlon  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
829)  to  provide  authorization 
tlons   for    fiscal    year    1978 
States  Information  Agency. 

Subssction    2(b).    Authorizes 
tlons  to  be  made  for  salaries 
Including  the  special  foreign 
gram,   necessary  to  carry  out 
Informational  activities  and  ^. 
the  United  States  Informatloi^ 
tlonal    Exchange   Act.    the 
tlonal  and  Cultural  Exchanee 
organization  Plan  No.  8  of  1953 
year  ending  September  30.  19 
286.000   requested   is   the   amcjunt 
eluded   In  the  President's 
year  1978  and  will  permit  cofitl 
overseas  information  and 
Bt  essentially  present  levels 

Subsection    2(c).     Authoriz^ 
tlons  to  be  made  for  expenses 
carry  out  functions  under 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
change  Act,  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
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tember  30,  1978.  The  $4,360,000  requested  is 
the  amount  now  Included  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

Subsection  2(d).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  purchase,  rent,  con- 
struction, and  Improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  necessary 
equipment  for  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion; and  acquisition  of  land  and  interests 
In  land  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  other- 
wise. The  $9,792,000  Is  requested  to  provide 
for  the  first  phase  of  the  project  to  aug- 
ment the  Philippines  Relay  Station  ($6,840,- 
000;  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was 
enacted  In  fiscal  year  1976);  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  closed-out  Okinawa 
Relay  Station  ($908,000);  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  existing  facilities  ($1,- 
924,000)  and  for  continued  technical  re- 
search ($120,000). 

Section  3:  This  section  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  201.  The  new  subsec- 
tion provides  authorization  of  amounts  for 
fiscal  year  1979  necessary  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  the  paragraphs  of  Sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  94-350.  A  request  for 
fiscal  year  1979  Is  In  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  requiring 
advance  fiscal  year  authorization  of  appro- 
priations (P.L.  93-344).  The  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  situation  Imposes  demands  for  a 
wide  range  of  Information  and  cultural  pro- 
gram responses.  The  level  and  mix  that  will 
be  necessary  In  fiscal  year  1979  cannot  now 
be  explicitly  forecast.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  flexible  authorization  of  appro- 
priations Is  required. 

Section  4:  Makes  applicable  to  the  fiscal 
year  1978  appropriations  authorization  the 
section  providing  transfer  authority  among 
the  amounts  provided  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  201(a). 


P.  Kopp, 
Act  Ing  Director. 
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By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  return  Congress, 
through  the  Implementation  of  proce- 
dural reforms,  the  ability  to  Insure  that 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
through  the  administrative  process  shall 
reflect  the  Intent  of  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REGtTLATORY    CONTROL  ACT    OF    1B77 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  which  would 
significantly  reform  the  administrative 
process  by  insuring  that  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  executive  branch  con- 
form to  congressional  intent. 

During  the  past  two  Congresses,  we 
witnessed  a  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority  in  several  historical  confronta- 
tions with  the  executive  branch.  For 
example,  the  Budget  Reform  Act  was 
approved  in  order  that  Congress  may 
have  better  control  over  the  budgetary 
process.  The  Director  of  OMB  is  now 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  war 
powers  bill  was  passed  and  other  legis- 
lative measures  enacted — all  with  the 
stated  objective  of  reasserting  Congress' 
authority  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
and  restoring  a  balance  of  power  with 
the  executive  branch. 

My  proposal  would  further  extend 
congressional  authority  over  govern- 
mental process  by  requiring  that  agen- 
cies and  departments  which  promulgate 
regulations  pursuant  to  enabling  legisla- 
tion conform  to  the  congressional  intent 
of  that  legislation.  This  proposal  re- 
quires that  when  a  governmental  agency 
promulgates  regulations  in  order  to  im- 
plement Federal  legislation  the  congres- 


sional committee  of  origin  has  60  days  to 
disapprove  the  proposed  regulations. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  nature 
is  clear.  The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  frus- 
tration of  American  citizens  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  oflBcials  are  callous  and 
arbitrary.  A  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances over  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
needed  to  insure  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress is  followed  in  the  regulatory 
process. 

The  problems  we  now  face  in  con- 
trolling the  agencies  and  bureaus  have 
evolved  over  time.  When  the  first  regu- 
latory agency,  the  ICC,  was  formed  in 
the  late  1800's  there  was  no  way  to  pre- 
dict the  eventual  expansion  of  regulatory 
agencies.  Congress  has  shared  its  re- 
sponsibility with  the  executive  branch 
by  giving  agencies  and  departments  the 
power  to  issue  regulations,  licenses,  and 
permits  if  the  agency  deems  it  to  be  "in 
the  public  interest." 

For  example,  implementation  of  regu- 
lations concerning  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  are  left  to  those 
administrators  who  for  the  most  part 
have  never  worked  in  private  enterprise 
and  do  not  understand  the  practicalities 
and  expenses  involved  in  many  of  the 
regulations  which  they  require.  These 
regulations  apply  equally  to  the  giants 
of  industry  as  well  as  the  smallest,  least 
sophisticated  business  in  the  country. 

All  sections  of  society,  corporations,  as 
well  as  the  workingman  an(l  the  poor, 
are  affected  by  these  broad  generalized 
grants  of  authority  to  administrative 
agencies.  Millions  of  citizens  are  in  a 
poor  position  to  defend  themselves 
against  arbitrary  agency  actions.  Con- 
gress needs  to  make  certain  that  regu- 
lators do  not  become  dictators.  Any 
Member  who  has  attempted  to  influence 
a  Federal  agency  in  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  will  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  futility  which  is  held  by  citizens 
across  the  land. 

Many  agencies,  most  notably  those 
which  have  been  granted  the  authority 
to  disburse  money  for  various  Federal 
programs  to  individuals,  organizations, 
and  to  the  States,  have  almost  the  abso- 
lute power  to  turn  on  and  off  the  flow 
of  money. 

The  promulgation  of  regulations  which 
are  extremely  complex  and  confusing  to 
even  the  well  educated  are  the  source 
of  agency  power.  These  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  the  conduit  through  which 
the  agency  imposes  its  views  upon  the 
general  public,  and  the  practical  oppor- 
tunities for  protest  are  limited.  Argu- 
ably, the  opportunities  for  protest  are 
present  because  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  However,  it  is  difBcult 
and  costly  for  citizens  to  hire  Washing- 
ton lawyers  to  represent  them  before 
the  agencies.  It  represents  the  classic 
David  against  Goliath  situation. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  provide  a  check  on  those  agencies. 
The  check  would  be  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress from  which  the  agency's  r>ower  is 
initially  derived.  The  values  at  stake  are 
of  constitutional  impact  and  importance. 
Clearly  the  public  can  no  longer  stand 
helplessly  by  while  Federal  agencies 
make  decisions  which  affect  their  very 
livelihood.  Congress  can  no  longer  allow 
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the  laws  to  be  misconstrued  by  the  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  which  Congress 
created. 

The  agencies  have  promulgated  regu- 
lations so  extensive  and  so  complex  that 
the  public  is  endangered  by  the  Govern- 
ment its  taxes  support.  The  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  the  respect  which  the 
American  people  have  for  their  Govern- 
ment. When  Government  is  unrespon- 
sive to  their  needs,  a  sense  of  frustration 
and  anger  overwhelms  them.  As  Wins- 
ton Churchill  remarked : 

If  you  have  10.000  regulations,  you  destroy 
all  respect  for  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  restore 
this  lost  respect  for  the  law,  by  provid- 
ing a  check  on  the  regulatory  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  912 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Control  Act 
of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  head  of  an  executive  department 
or  military  department  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  conduct  of  Its  employees,  the  dis- 
tribution and  performance  of  Its  business, 
and  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  its 
records,  papers  and  property.  This  section 
does  not  authorize  withholding  information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the  availability 
of  records  to  the  public. 

"(b)  That  upon  the  promulgation  of  pro- 
posed rules  and  regulations  Implementing 
public  laws,  the  committee  of  origin,  whether 
In  the  Senate  or  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  give  approval  or  disapproval  of 
said  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  submission  of  said  rules 
and  regulations. 

"(c)  In  the  event  the  said  conunlttee  falls 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  rules  and  regu- 
lations within  sixty  days,  such  abstention 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approval  of  said  and 
regulations." 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself, 
Mr.     McClellan,    Mr.     Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
and  Mr.  GRrrriN) : 
8.  913.  A  bill  amending  section  1951(b) 
(2)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  offer  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators McClellan,  Goldwater,  Hansen, 
Laxalt,  and  Griffin  would  effect  a  lim- 
ited, yet  significant,  change  in  certain 
language  contained  in  the  Hobb's  Act. 
The  Hobb's  Act  was  passed  in  1949  in  an 
effort  to  curb  the  use  of  violence  in  labor 
disputes.  Various  unsavory  practices  had 
grown  up  whereby  violence  and  the  use 
of  force  were  used  as  tools  to  achieve 
the  obiectlves  of  persons  involved  In  labor 
disputes.  The  Hobb's  Act  recognized  that 
such  practices  could  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  interstate  commerce,  and  there- 
fort-  made  it  a  Federal  crime  for  nprsons 
to  attempt  or  to  commit  extortion  or 
robbery,  as  defined  in  the  act,  where  the 


effect  would  be  to  adversely  affect  com- 
merce. 

The  term  "extortion"  as  presently  de- 
fined in  the  Hobb's  Act  is  "the  obtaining 
of  property  from  another,  with  his  con- 
sent, induced  by  wrongful  use  of  actual 
or  threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear,  or 
under  color  of  official  right."  In  the  con- 
text of  labor  disputes,  the  act  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  force  and  violence 
are  tools  that  are  not  legally  avaflable 
to  organized  labor  for  use  in  achieving 
union  objectives,  regardless  of  whether 
those  objectives  are  themselves  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  Unfortunately,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not  viewed  the 
Hobb's  Act  language  in  the  way  it  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  Intended. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Enmons.  the  Court  was  confronted  by  a 
situation  where  certain  labor  imlon  offi- 
cials and  members  had  allegedly  com- 
mitted acts  of  physical  violence  and  de- 
struction of  their  employer's  property. 
The  alleged  violence  was  charged  to  have 
been  part  of  their  attempts  to  obtain 
higher  wages  for  striking  employees.  In 
a  5  to  4  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Hobb's  Act  prohibitions  were  in- 
applicable since  the  objectives  of  the  un- 
ion officials  were  legitimate,  wholly 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  act's  language 
seems  clearly  directed  at  the  means  being 
employed  to  achieve  union  goals. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  delete 
the  word  "wrongful"  as  presently  In- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "extortion"  In 
the  Hobb's  Act.  It  was  this  term  upon 
which  the  Sunreme  Court  based  its  tor- 
tured reasoning  in  the  Enmon's  case.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  use  of  violence  or  force  is 
illegal  under  the  Hobb's  Act  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  employed  to  achieve  legi- 
timate or  illegitimate  purposes. 

This  bill  also  adds  certain  clarifying 
language  to  the  words  "fear"  as  used  in 
the  Hobb's  Act.  I  recognize  that  the  fear 
of  economic  loss  induced  in  an  employer 
by  the  threat  of  a  strike,  for  example, 
is  a  legitimate  tool  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  clarifying  language  makes  clear 
that  only  fear  induced  by  wrongful 
means — such  as  threats  of  violence  or 
the  use  of  what  we  commonly  think  of 
as  blackmail — is  intended  to  come  with- 
in the  proscriotions  of  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  ch<inses  T  have  men- 
tioned, mv  bill  adds  a  short  phraso  to  the 
definition  of  "extortion"  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  existence  of  Federal  restrictions 
on  violence  and  force  in  this  context  are 
not  intended  to  nreemot  the  field.  St'^te 
or  local  laws  regulating  violence  would 
continue  in  full  force  ^nd  effect.  This 
merely  makes  explicit  the  existing  state 
of  the  law. 

In  sum.  this  bill  would  recosmize  that 
the  thrust  of  an  ext.ortion  statute  should 
be  to  punish  violent  extortionate  means 
to  obtain  the  pronerty  of  another  regard- 
less of  the  legality  of  the  ends  sought. 
This  principle  should  applv  in  the  context 
of  collective  bargaining  just  as  it  does 
elsewhere. 

In  mv  judement.  this  hill  does  nothing 
more  than  to  make  explicit  what  was  in- 
tended bv  Congress  in  the  first  place.  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  dissenting  in  Enmons. 


urged  the  view  that  the  use  of  violence 
to  obtain  higher  wages  clearly  fell  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  His  review  of  the 
applicable  legislative  history  clearly 
shows  the  validity  of  his  position. 

Perhaps  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  what  the  bill  I  am  offering  will  not  do. 
It  in  no  way  restricts  the  right  of  union 
members  to  strike  or  collectively  bargain. 
It  in  no  way  prevents  them  from  seeking 
better  wages  or  working  conditions,  so 
long  as  peaceful  and  nonviolent  means 
are  employed. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  levels  of 
violence  existing  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes  in  this  country  are  well  known 
and  should  be  a  source  of  concern  to  all 
of  us.  The  outbreaks  of  violence  that 
many  times  occur  as  the  result  of  in- 
flamed tempers  and  overzealous  individ- 
uals are  quite  properly  condemned  by 
both  management  and  labor.  The  Hobb's 
Act,  as  clarified  by  this  bill  would  once 
again  make  clear  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's unwillingness  to  tolerate  violence 
to  achieve  even  the  most  laudable  objec- 
tives in  the  labor  relations  field.  I  there- 
fore urge  its  adoption. 

ByMr.  McCLURE: 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order  to  tax 
excess  petroleum  industry  profits,  to  en- 
courage investments  in  the  expansion  of 
domestic  energy  supplies,  and  to  create 
an  incentive  tax  credit  for  research  and 
development  of  new  or  expanded  energy 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

excess  PETROLEtTM  PROFITS  TAX  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  as  a  nation  in  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  vast  untapped 
domestic  fuel  sources  and  the  capability 
to  develop  the  technology  necessary  to 
unleash  numerous  forms  of  new  energy 
sources.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
bound  by  a  critical  domestic  shortage  of 
reliable,  acceptable  energy  sources. 
Prices  for  fuel  and  related  products  have 
shot  upward.  The  American  people  are 
caught  in  two  ways :  by  higher  prices  and 
by  the  shortage  of  domestic  fuels. 

Meeting  our  Nation's  future  energy 
needs  is  going  to  require  a  tremendous 
capital  investment.  The  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  has  reported  that  the  financial 
needs  of  the  petroleum  industry  alone  in 
the  lO-vear  period  from  1975  to  1985  will 
be  $1,350  billion.  Such  a  capital  expendi- 
ture Is  staggering,  even  by  congressional 
standards.  And  where  is  this  money  to 
come  from?  From  the  Government? 
From  private  industry? 

It  is  all  too  obvious  what  the  differences 
between  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
mental programs  are.  I  refer  to  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  funds,  speed  in  arriving  at 
objectives,  ability  to  shift  programs,  and 
desire  for  a  more  competitive  product.  It 
is  not  In  our  country's  best  interest  to 
federalize  this  program  of  energy  expan- 
sion. Instead,  we  should  stimulate  the 
skills  and  efforts  of  private  enterprise  to 
develop  for  us  a  new  era — one  of  suffi- 
cient energy  through  expanded  tech- 
nology. Thus,  we  need  to  encourage  vast 
sums  of  investment  into  expanding  our 
present  energy  supplies  and  developing 
the  advanced  technology  necessary  to 
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unlock  new  forms  of  ener  i^y  and  energy 
sources.  And,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
start  than  by  utilizing  the  profits  of  the 
petroleum  Industry.  Thii  is  precisely 
what  my  bill  is  designed  to  lo. 

My  bill  will  levy  a  90 -percent  tax  on 
that  Income  of  the  petroleum  industry 
which  is  above  an  average  rate  of  return 
for  all  industries.  All  cordorations  with 
an  invested  capital  struct  ire  exceeding 
$2.5  million  are  covered  liy  the  bill,  if 
theirs  is  a  business  primar]  ly  involved  in 
any  level  of  the  petroleum  i  ndustry,  from 
exploration    and    extractijn    to    retail 
sales.  The  first  taxable  yea  •  will  be  1977. 
The  index  to  determine  vhat  is  a  fair 
rate  of  return  would  come  1  rom  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  It  v  ould  be  based 
on  the  average  percentage  :  'ate  of  return 
on  invested  capital  for  all  ir  anufacturlng 
corporations.  The  FTC  is  d  irected  to  in- 
clude this  Information  in  its  quarterly 
financial  reports  for  manuf  acturing  cor- 
porations. Thus  the  rate  of  return  avail- 
able to  the  petroleum  industry,  without 
penalty,  would  float  with  the  economy 
and  at  the  same  time  be  reiidily  discern- 
ible. In  this  manner,  they  li'ould  remain 
competitive  in  their  search  for  new  and 
additional  funds. 

A  special  deduction  wii:  be  allowed 
when  figuring  taxable  Incor  le  applicable 
to  the  excess  profits  tax.  Tills  deduction 
will  be  for  new  investmentj  made  in  an 
effort  to  increase  our  dorr  estic  energy 
supply — research,  exploration,  and  devel- 
opment. A  5-year  set-asld<  program  is 
allowed  during  which  these  investments 
must  be  made,  to  be  free  <f  the  excess 
profits  tax. 

The  opportunity  for  cons  :ructive,  and 
perhaps  dramatic  action  is  ;reat.  With- 
out attempting  to  list  them  all,  my  bill 
points  to  the  areas  of  location,  produc- 
tion, transportation,  conversion,  process- 
ing, utilization,  pollution  abatement, 
and  conservation.  Progress  can  be  and 
must  be  made  in  each  of  thej  e  fields  hav- 
ing important  Impact  on  our  total  energy 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlr  lous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  proposeil  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thii  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  914 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ind  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitid  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Excess  Petroleum 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  1977." 

Section  1.  Part  n  of  subcbapt  er  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  iJode  of  1954. 
as  amended  (relating  to  corpoiatlon  Income 
taxes).  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
12  a  new  section  as  follows : 
Stc.      .  KxcEss  PrrKOLzuM  Paor  rs  Tax. 

"(a)  In  Obnehal. — Notwithstanding  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle,  an  excess 
profits  surtax  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  tax- 
able Income  of  all  petroleum  ndustry  cor- 
porations for  each  taxable  vetr  beginning 
after  December  31.  1976.  The  "surtax  shall  be 
equal  to  the  surcharge  as  coKputed  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  8racHA«GE — ^The  surchirge  Is  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  amount  ly  which  the 
taxable  Income  exceeds  the  surcharge  ex- 
emption for  the  taxable  year.  Section  11  shall 
only  apply  to  that  amount  of  ti  xable  Income 
which  does  not  exceed  the  sure  large  exemp- 
tion for  the  taxable  year. 


"(C)    SUHCHAHOE  EXEMPTION. FOF  thC  pUT- 

poses  of  this  section,  the  surcharge  exemp- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  per- 
centage rate  of  return,  on  the  capital  Invest- 
ment of  a  petroleum  Industry  corporation, 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal Investment  for  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations for  that  taxable  year.  Determina- 
tion of  the  average  rate  of  return  on  capital 
Investment,  by  Industry  and  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations,  shall  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  submitted  In 
Its  quarterly  financial  reports  for  manufac- 
turing corporations,  beginning  with  the 
quarter  following  enactment  of  this  bUl.  The 
Commissioner  Is  further  directed  to  com- 
pile and  publish  the  rate  of  return  on  capi- 
tal Investment,  by  Industry  and  for  all  manu- 
facturing corporations,  starting  with  the 
first  quarter  of  1977  and  extending  through 
the  quarter  In  which  this  bill  Is  enacted. 
"(d)  Exemptions. — 

"(1)  Small  corporations. — This  section 
shall  apply  to  all  petroleum  Industry  cor- 
porations having  an  Invested  capital  struc- 
ture exceeding  $2,500,000. 

"(2)  Set-aside  fund. — The  corporation 
may  establish  a  special  fund  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  subsection  (f)  in  which  yearly 
Income,  subject  to  the  surcharge,  may  be 
set  aside  without  surcharge  consequence. 
However,  such  set-aside  funds  which  are 
not  properly  Invested  within  five  years  of 
the  taxable  year  m  which  they  were  earned 
shall  be  subject  to  the  surcharge  with  no 
further  exceptions. 
"(e)  Definitions. — 

"(1)  Petroleum  industry  corporation. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  'pe- 
troleum Industry  corporation'  means  any 
corporation  engaged  In  the  exploration,  ex- 
traction, refining,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, manufacture,  production,  and  or  sale 
of  any  petroleum  product  as  Its  principal 
business. 

"(2)  Taxable  income. — For  purposes  of 
computation  of  the  surcharge  Imposed  by 
this  section,  taxable  Income  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  any  deductions  al- 
lowed by  reason  of  the  carryback  or  carry- 
over of  any  loss. 

"(f)  Special  Deduction. — In  computing 
the  surcharge  Imposed  by  this  section,  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  income,  subject  to 
the  surcharge,  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
vestment made  in  the  same  taxable  year  or 
as  authorized  under  subsection  (d)(2),  for 
the  following  purposes : 

"(1)  exploration  or  development  of  new 
domestic  fuel; 

"(2)  Increased  domestic  productive  ca- 
pacity, 

"(3)  research  and  development  of  new 
domestic  energy  sources,  fuels,  or  uses; 

"(4)   research  and  development  of  energy 
technology  affecting ; 
"(A)    location. 
"(B)   production, 
"(C)   transportation, 
"(D)   conversion, 
"(E)   processing, 
"(F)   utilization, 
"(O)   pollution  abatement,  or 
"(H)   conservation;  or 
"(5)    other  Investment  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  Increase  the  domestic  energy  supply 
or   the   more   efficient    use   of   such   energy 
suoply.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  48  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (relating 
to  Investment  tax  credits),  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  (B)  (U)  the 
following: 

"(111)  constitutes  a  domestic  research  and 
develooment  facility  for  new  or  expanded 
enerey  sources,  or 

"(Iv)  constitutes  tangible  pronerty  specifi- 
cally Invested  In  to  increase  the  domestic 
energy  supply  or  Its  more  efficient  use,  or" 
(b)  Section  48  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  (1).  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (j)  the  following: 


"(k)  New  or  Expanded  Energy  Sources.— 

"(1)  New  Energy  Sources. — This  term 
shall  Include  (but  not  be  restricted  to)  oil 
shale,  tar  sand,  coal  liquefaction,  coal  gasi- 
fication, geothermal,  solar,  hydrogen,  and 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  energy. 

"(2)  Expanded  Energy  Sources. — This 
term  shall  include  (but  not  be  restricted  to) 
the  energy  sources  in  (1),  plus  petroleum, 
coal,  hydroelectric,  and  atomic  energy 
sources.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  3(b) . 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations and  procedures  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  compilation  and  publication  of 
rate  of  return  data  as  directed  In  section 
1(c)  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1976. 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  require  an  estimate  of 
domestic  consumer  needs  and  domestic 
production  of  sugar,  to  provide  an 
annual  quota  of  sugar  which  mav  be 
brought  or  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SUGAR  import  RESTRICTION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Sugar  Import  Re- 
striction Act  of  1977,  a  bill  designed  to 
limit  the  amount  of  sugar  Imported  by 
the  United  States  to  a  level  where  sup- 
ply will  never  be  greater  than  domestic 
demand. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  has  seen  drastic  fluctuations.  Cn 
July  6.  1976.  the  New  York  spot  price 
was  $16  per  hundredweight.  By  Septem- 
ber 9.  that  price  had  fallen  to  $8  80  per 
hundredweight,  and  has  only  climbed 
back  to  $11  28  per  hundredweight  as  of 
March  2.  1977. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  production  for 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  $18  and  $19  per  hun- 
dredweight. In  my  State  of  Idaho,  for 
example,  this  difference  between  price 
and  production  cost  translates  into 
losses  of  between  $180  and  $290  per  acre 
for  sugar  beet  farmers.  Perhaps  this  de- 
nressing  situation  can  be  better  stated  by 
those  it  affects  most — farmers. 

Two  gentlemen  from  Preston.  Idaho, 
Floyd  and  Carl  Monson,  wrote  this  in  a 
recent  letter : 

I  have  a  dear  friend  here  In  Southern 
Idaho  who  is  losing  $6,000  this  year  on  his 
sugar  beet  crop.  He  has  a  federal  land  bank 
payment  due.  and  money  borrowed  at  tlie 
local  bank  that  he  has  no  way  of  paying 
back  rnless  prices  are  Increased  somehow. 

He  Is  losing  about  $1 1  per  ton  on  his  sugar 
beets,  from  ever  breaking  even,  and  Is  now 
looking  for  work  In  Pocatello.  Idaho.  In  order 
to  help  pay  the  interest  on  his  bank  loans 
ani  other  expenses  he  is  behind  on. 

Mr.  Merrill  Dean  of  Rupert,  Idaho, 
wrote  this : 

Rising  costs  of  producing  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes and  grain  In  contrast  to  the  very  low 
profits  (If  any)  of  these  products,  leaves  the 
farmer  in  a  bleak  situation. 

At  this  time,  I'm  especially  concerned  with 
the  condition  of  our  national  sugar  Industry, 
which  Is  in  a  depressed  state,  as  you  are 
aware.  My  calculations  show  that  I  stand  to 


lose  approximately  $200.00  per  acre  from  the 
prodviction  of  sugar  beetj  alone  and  with 
such  a  loss  cannot  begin  to  pay  operation 
expenses  Incurred. 

Finally,  Wally  Blacker,  a  young  Boy 
Scout  and  4-H'er  from  Burley,  Idaho, 
wrote  these  lines: 

I  had  a  4-H  project  of  sugar  beets  and  am 
concerned  about  the  price  of  sugar.  We  farm 
southwest  of  Burley,  Idaho.  I  know  we  got 
very  low  prices  on  our  sugar  beets  mainly 
because  imported  sugar  is  so  cheap.  The  price 
of  sugar  Is  decreasing  yet  the  price  of  things 
made  with  sugar  Is  increasing.  A  couple  of 
months  ago  they  announced  the  price  of  a 
candy  bar  is  going  to  be  20#,  but  the  farmers 
are  being  paid  less  now  than  when  a  candy 
bar  was  10^. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  congressional 
action  may  be  taken  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  he'p  us.  I  am  sure  most  sugar 
growers  in  the  United  States  are  concerned. 
Thank  you. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  other  sugar  producing 
States  have  had  similarly  depressing  let- 
ters from  their  constituents. 

The  primary  reason  for  such  losses 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  sugar  producing 
nation  which  does  not  in  some  way  pro- 
tect its  domestic  sugar  industry.  Sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beet  yields  were  very  high 
this  year  and  many  countries  were  thus 
able  to  dump  large  quanities  of  their  ex- 
cess sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sult of  this  dumping  is  illustrated  above. 

If  worldwide  sugar  production  remains 
high  during  the  next  season  or  two,  a 
large  portion  of  our  domestic  industry 
will  simply  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Many  sugar  beet  and  sugar  carp  farmers 
have  already  made  plans  to  get  out  of  the 
sugar  business  and  several  processors 
intend  to  do  the  same. 

Foreign  producers  now  supply  the 
United  States  with  45  to  50  percent  of 
Its  sugar  needs.  As  domestic  production 
declines,  this  figure  will  undoubtedly 
grow  to  a  point  where  these  producers 
have  control  over  our  domestic  sugar 
market.  Our  experience  with  foreign 
petroleum  producers  and  coffee  growers 
should  indicate  that  this  is  not  a  healthy 
position  for  the  U.S.  consumer  to  be  in. 

Again,  the  feelings  of  those  most  af- 
fected best  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Dennis  Gleed.  another  farmer 
from  Rupert,  Idaho,  wrote  this  last  No- 
vember : 

As  a  new  Investor  In  a  farming  operation, 
the  lack  of  profit,  naturally,  concerns  me. 

With  the  present  condition  of  very  low 
sugar  prices,  there  is  no  way  that  I,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  farmers,  can  make  a  profit 
substantial  enough  to  survive  in  the  farm- 
ing business. 

A  representative  of  an  irrigation  com- 
pany at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Mr. 
John  Wissel,  added  these  remarks: 

As  you  know,  the  continuing,  unregulated 
Importation  of  foreign  sugar  Into  the  .Ameri- 
can economy  has  depressed  sugar  prices  far 
below  American  production  cost  levels.  This 
situation  seems  to  be  worsening. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  you  on  behalf 
of  our  sugar  beet  producing  members  who 
are  your  constituents.  The  situation  Is  now 
critical.  Several  of  our  members  are  on  the 
verge  of  going  out  of  sugar  beet  production 
and  due  to  the  overall  depressed  situation  in 
farming  are  facing  forced  liquidation  should 
1377  be  another  bad  vear. 


Thus,  if  the  current  situation  is  allowed 
to  continue  for  another  year,  sugar  produc- 
tion within  the  United  States  may  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  need  only  to  review  the  current  oil 
situation  and  OPEC  to  understand  what 
happens  when  a  necessary  commodity  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  very  few  nations.  While  we  as 
farmers  have  an  immediate  economic  Interest 
in  avoiding  such  a  situation,  all  Americans 
as  consumers  have  a  much  larger  stake.  The 
vision  of  nations  such  as  Cuba  controlling 
the  amounts  to  be  imported  and  prices  to  be 
paid  for  sugar  in  the  future  Is  sobering. 

Lastly,  Mr.  James  Elgin  of  an  Idaho- 
Oregon  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association 
expressed  these  concerns : 

Our  domestic  sugar  beet  industry,  which  Is 
a  major  economic  factor  in  Idaho,  Is  experi- 
encing a  severe  recession,  due  to  unregulated 
imports  of  foreign  sugar. 

We  believe  this  foreign  subsidized  sugar 
is  not  fairly  competitive  with  our  domestic 
sugar  beets,  which  are  not  aided  by  any  gov- 
ernment program.  We  are  not  asking  for  any 
"handout,"  but  the  many  hundreds  of  farm 
families  depending  on  this  crop  find  it  hard 
to  compete  with  a  subsidized  foreign  crop 
"dumped"  on  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  obvious  that  action  must  be  taken 
to  protect  our  domestic  sugar  industry. 
Producers  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
sell  their  sugar  in  a  market  that  is  not 
flooded  with  an  excess  of  foreign  sugar. 
My  bill,  the  Sugar  Import  Restriction 
Act,  does  just  that. 

Generally  speaking,  it  limits  the 
amount  of  sugar  imported  by  the  United 
States  to  a  level  no  greater  than  the 
difference  between  estimated  domestic 
consumntion  and  estimated  domestic 
production.  Further,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  given  the  authority  to 
alter  the  import  level  if  there  are  fluc- 
tuations in  either  production  or  con- 
sumption. Thus,  supply  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  can  never  be  greater  than 
domestic  demand. 

As  Mr.  Elgin  stated,  sugar  farmers  do 
not  want  a  handout  from  their  Govern- 
ment. Rather,  they  merely  desire  the 
ability  to  sell  their  sugar  in  a  market 
which  has  equal  rules  for  all  nations  and 
where  they  can  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
crop.  Given  this,  the  US.  sugar  farmer 
can  survive. 

Planting  of  sugar  beets  and  some 
sugarcane  begins  in  late  March  and 
April,  and  it  Is  imperative  that  correc- 
tive legislation  is  introduced  and  acted 
upon.  The  future  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  depends  entirely  on  what  we 
do — and  how  quickly  we  do  it — to  aid  this 
Nation's  sugar  growers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Sugar  Import  Restriction 
Act  of  1977." 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  estimate  for  each 
calendar  year,  beginning  with  1978,  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  estimate  for  each 
calendar  year,  beginning  with  1978,  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  will  be  produced 
within  the  United  States. 


(3)  Such  estimates  of  the  sugar  require- 
ments of  consumers  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States  EbaU  be  made  during  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  estimate  is  being  made. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  set  quotas  for 
each  calendar  year  which  limit  the  amount 
of  sugar  which  may  be  brought  or  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  consumption  or 
use  therein  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  amount  of 
sugar  to  be  produced  within  the  United 
States  and  the  estimated  amount  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  sugar  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  revise 
such  quotas  when  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  or  the  amount 
of  sugar  required  by  consumers  in  the  United 
States  varies  from  the  annual  estimate  as 
set  forth  in  part  3. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "consumer"  means  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  term  "sugar"  means  any  grade  or 
type  of  saccarlne  product  derived  from  sugar- 
cane or  sugar  beets,  which  contains  sucrose, 
dextrose,  or  levulose;  raw  sugar  or  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

(c)  The  term  "quota"  means  that  quan- 
tity of  sugar  which  may  oe  brought  or  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories and  protectorates. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(e)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  'for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,     Mr.     Chuhch,     Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  East- 
land,  Mr.   Garn,   Mr.   Hansen, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  McCltjre,  Mr. 
NuNN,  and  Mr.>  Tower)  : 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  amend  medicare  pro- 
visions as  they  relate  to  rural  health  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RURAL    HEALTH    CARE    FACILITIES 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  it  pertains  to  rural  health  care  facili- 
ties. Despite  the  lateness  of  the  intro- 
duction, it  was  of  such  importance  that 
some  17  colleagues  agreed  to  cosponsor. 
I  am  reintroducing  it  today  together 
with  many  of  those  same  Senators. 

To  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, providers  of  health  care  services 
are  rightly  held  to  very  high  standards 
designed  to  insure  the  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's patient  population.  These  stand- 
ards are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
provide  for  high  quality  professional 
staff  and  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate physical  plant. 

Naturally  no  one  quarrels  with  the 
need  to  provide  first-rate  technical  per- 
sonnel or  safe  and  sanitary  physical 
plants  for  our  hospitals.  But.  as  many 
Nevada  hospital  administrators  have 
complained  to  me,  title  18  regulations 
are  better  suited  to  large  urban  hospitals 
with  impressive  facilities  and  an  abun- 
dance of  trained  personnel  than  to  small 
rural  facilities  lacking  both  of  these  at- 
tributes. Thus,  title  18  regulations,  al- 
though well  intentioned,  fail  to  consider 
the  particular  problems  of  rural  facili- 
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ties  frequently  providing 
number   of   services   at 
facilities. 

Permit  me  to  provide 
pies  of  the  harm  which 
standards   well   suited   to 
hospitals  are  applied  to 
In   Yerington,   Nev.,   the 
Center  has  a  42  bed 
pital.  18  skilled  nursing 
cause  title  18  standards 
Administrator  at  Lyon  is 
dergo  a  tremendous  and 
pense  to  procure  the  ser 
reational  therapist  for 
tients.  At  Nye  General  in 
difficulty   in   recruiting 
help  is  so  acute  that  the 
there  has  been  desperate  . 
encourage  the  immigratloji 
nurses  because  it  has 
to  recruit  and  keep 
his  isolated  facility. 

Mr.  President,  let  me 
not  my  intention  to  weakeji 
standard's.  With  the  bill  I 
today.  I  only  seek  to  add 
increment  of  flexibility  in 
those  standards  better 
rural  health  care  facilities. 

Furthermore,  both  the 
Administration  and  the 
that   many   requirements 
rural  hospitals  were 
Recognizing  the  vital  natur 
isolated  facilities  in 
services   for   our   rural 
costly  nature  of  some  of 
lations,  the  Social  Security 
tion  has  certified  certain  s 
as  access  hospitals. 

The  Congress  also  has 
Importance  of  flexibility  in 
standards  by  authorizing 
of  HEW  to  waive  the  requ 
access  hospitals  have 
on  duty  around  the  clock 
health  manpower  shortage 
if  the  failure  of  the  hos 
for  certification  would 
the  availabUity  of  services 
aries  and  the  hospital 
tempt  to  meet  nurse 
ments.  Thus,  my  bill  is  si 
step  toward  the  flexibility 
the  Social  Security 
the  Congress  have 
wish  to  see  in  the  medicare 
In  esesnce,  my  bill  would 
18  of  the  Social  Security 
requirements  which  have 
rural  hospitals  with  50 
order  to  quality  for  medicar^ 
ment.  As  such,  it  provides 
ing: 

Nursing   Services. — The 
HEW  can  waive  the  24-houi 
ice  provision  for  1  year  f o  ■ 
pitals  under  the  current 
would  require  that  the 
lish  requirements  for  nursin  i 
the  basis  of  regional 
and  it  would  forbid  in  an> 
pitals  from  being  decertified 
of  a  temporary  shortage  of 
sonnel. 
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the  availability  of  technical  personnel 
in  rural  areas  and  the  scope  of  services 
rendered  by  such  rural  facilities. 

Fire  and  Safety  Code.— My  bill  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  deem  a  rural  fa- 
cility in  compliance  with  fire  and  safety 
regulations  in  the  event  that  facility  met 
sufficiently  stringent  State  fire  and  safety 
codes. 

Mixed -Use  .—My  bill  would  relax  the 
prescription  against  merging  hospitals 
and  nursing  home  patients  in  the  same 
facility.  Although  this  requirement 
makes  sense  for  cost-accounting  pur- 
poses in  large  urban  facilities,  it  is  ex- 
tremely costly  to  Implement  in  small 
rural  ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  effect  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  flexibihty  for  rural  hos- 
pitals in  meeting  title  18  standards  with- 
out sacrificing  quality  of  health  care  to 
be  delivered  to  rural  patients.  It  would 
also  significantly  reduce  rural  medical 
costs  both  to  the  hospitals  and  patients 
alike.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  916 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  term  'hospltar  also  in- 
cludes a  rural  health  facility  of  fifty  beds  or 
less  (whether  used  exclusively  for  patients 
requiring  inpatient  hospital  services  or  for 
such  patients  and  patients  requiring  long- 
term  care  services) .  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  sentence  of  thU  subsection 
for  waiver  of  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(5)  (except  that  (i)  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements for  nursing  services,  such  re- 
quirements shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  regulations  taking  into  account  re- 
gional data  on  the  availability  of  nursing 
personnel,  but  in  no  event  shall  .such  a  rural 
health  facility  be  precluded  from  participa- 
tion because  of  a  temporary  shortage  of  nurs- 
ing personnel;  (II)  with  respect  to  health  and 
safety  requirements  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (9)  such  requirements  shall  be 
appropriately  modified  by  the  Secretary  for 
application  to  such  rural  health  facility  .so 
as  to  a,ssure  that  personnel  requirements  are 
consistent  with  (A)  the  availability  of  tech- 
nical personnel  and  the  educational  opportu- 
nities for  technical  personnel  in  the  area 
In  which  the  rural  health  facilltv,  and  (ilii 
with  respect  to  life  safety  code,  a  rural 
health  facility  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable State  codes  shall  be  deemed,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  Secretary's  regulations  relating  to 
fire  and  safety  requirements.". 

(b)  Section  1861(v)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  provi- 
sions of  this  SMbsectlon  the  reasonable  cost 
of  services  furnished  in  a  'rural  health  facil- 
ity" (as  described  in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act) 
shall  be  determined  without  reeard  to  the 
reauirement  in  .subsection  (])  relating  to  a 
distinct  Dart,  and  further  shall  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  provide  nroaer  payment  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  patients  requiring;  inpatient 
hosnital  services  and  services  rendered  to 
patients  requiring  long-term  care  services  ". 
S»:c.  2.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  Inter  than 
ninety  davs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  promuleate  regulations  Implerrent- 
Ing  the  amendments  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 


MORE  FLEXIBLE  STANDARDS  FOR  RtmAL  HOSPrTALS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  T  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Laxalt  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  more  flexible 
standards  for  rural  hospitals  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
Through  the  enactment  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, the  Congress  would  require  Fed- 
eral programs  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  large  urban 
hospitals  and  their  smaller  rural  counter- 
parts. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  rural  hospitals 
of  50  beds  or  fewer.  It  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  relax  the  rules  on  merging  acute 
and  chronic  patients  in  the  same  facility, 
such  as  has  been  done  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  Utah,  and  allow  a  rural  facility 
to  meet  sufficiently  stringent  State  fire 
and  safety  codes  in  lieu  of  the  Federal 
standards.  The  measure  would  also  bring 
personnel  requirements  in  line  with  the 
scope  of  services  offered  by  the  hospital 
and  the  availability  of  technical  person- 
nel in  that  area. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Idaho  hos- 
pitals are  under-50-bed  institutions  and 
would  be  affected  directly  by  these  needed 
changes.  I  have  met  with  these  admin- 
istrators frequently  regarding  their  par- 
ticipation in  medicare,  and  it  has  become 
obvious  to  me  that  the  problems  of  these 
smaller  institutions  cannot  be  solved  with 
the  same  solutions  prescribed  for  the 
larger  ones. 

Further,  I  have  found  that  the  admin- 
istrators of  these  hospitals  are  truly  prod- 
ucts of  the  community,  and  are  deeply 
committed  to  providing  quality  care  to 
their  patients.  This  quality  is  severely 
hampered,  however,  when  the  Federal 
Government  imposes  standards  on  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  inappropriate  to  the 
limitations  of  its  size  and  situation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  reduce  the 
red  tape  imposed  on  our  smaller  hospitals 
without  jeopardizing  the  quality  of  care 
for  the  community  they  serve,  and  I  urge 
quick  and  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 


March  ^,  1977 
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By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  917,  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  Gund 
Ranch.  Grass  Valley,  Nev.,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

UNIVEBSITT    OF    NEVADA    AGRICULTtTRE    RESEARCH 
STATION 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
vada, Senator  Cannon,  and  myself,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  transfer  some 
8,040  acres  of  national  resource  lands  to 
the  University  of  Nevada  to  establish,  in 
conjunction  with  its  present  deeded 
properties,  a  research  station  capable  of 
examining  the  many  problems  involved 
with  managemnt  of  national  resource 
lands.  The  results  originating  from  these 
studies  will  be  applicable  to  the  ultimate 
management  of  all  Western  rangelands. 
including  both  the  public  and  the  private 
domain. 

Recent  legal  action — NRDC  et.  al. 
against  Morton  et.  al. — has  focused  at- 
tention upon  the  importance  of  public 


range  lands  and  the  role  they  play  In 
supplying  forage  for  the  Nation's  beef 
herds.  Today,  some  8.4  million  cows 
spend  an  average  of  3  months  each  year 
on  public  lands.  The  continued  use  of 
this  resource  will  be  totally  dependent 
upon  the  establishment  of  wise  and  sci- 
entifically sound  resource  management. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  research 
stations  exist  under  Western  conditions 
which  allow  the  integrated  study  of  the 
many  facets  of  multiple  and  integrated 
use  of  both  public  and  private  lands.  Ne- 
vada, which  is  87  percent  public  domain, 
is  a  most  logical  State  for  a  concentrated 
research  effort  of  this  nature. 

In  December  1973,  the  University  of 
Nevada  received  a  commercial  cattle 
ranch  as  a  gift  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  George  Gund.  This  property,  known 
as  the  Gund  Ranch,  consists  of  2,800 
deeded  acres  and  an  adjoining  grazing 
privilege  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  of  4,700  AUM's.  The  ranch 
property  is  completely  surrounded  by 
public  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Since  obtaining  this 
unit,  considerable  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  developing  a  research  program 
aimed  at  studying  the  many  and  com- 
plex problems  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirement to  file  environmental  impact 
statements  on  BLM  grazing  units. 

The  Gund  Ranch  offers  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  investigate  the  multitude  of 
interactions  existing  between  the  efficient 
production  of  commercial  livestock  and 
wildlife  management,  not  only  on  deeded 
lands,  but  perhaps  more  importantly  on 
national  resource  lands.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  establishing  a  truly 
outstanding  research  station  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  this  measure  proposes 
to  transfer  8,040  acres  of  national  re- 
source lands  that  are  presently  part  of 
the  University's  allotment  being  adja- 
cent to  present  deeded  properties  to  the 
University  of  Nevada.  This  transfer  will 
allow  the  existence  of  sufficient  based 
property  to  develop  a  research  program 
capable  of  studying  the  many  facets  of 
multiple  use  on  deeded  as  well  as  the 
public  domain. 

Mr.  President,  the  BLM  has  been  very 
cooperative  in  providing  the  background 
information  necessary  for  this  legisla- 
tion, for  which  I  commend  them.  In- 
deed, the  BLM  supports  this  land  trans- 
fer. In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dale  Bohmont, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Nevada's  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  BLM  State  Di- 
rector for  Nevada  said — 

I  believe  the  land  transfer  to  the  tJniver- 
sity  for  range  research  purposes  can  provide 
us  with  valuable  data  on  range  management 
and  Improvement  practices  which  are  not 
now  available,  and  I  favor  use  of  the  legl Na- 
tive route  if  it  Is  practical. 

In  the  same  letter,  there  was  a  list  of 
suggested  study /research  projects  con- 
cerning important  range  management 
aspects  which  could  be  obtained  at  the 
Gund  Ranch.  Mr,  President,  at  this 
point.  I  ask  that  the  list  of  suggested 
study /research  projects  for  the  Gund 
Ranch  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In  re- 
gard to  these  study /research  projects,  the 
BLM  State  Director  for  Nevada  said — 

Conclusions  reached  en  these  matters 
could  provide  valuable  Information  for  range 
land  practices  on  the  public  lands. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Suggested  Studt/ Research  Projects  for  the 
Qdnd  Ranch 

1.  Prior  to  implementing  any  action  or 
management  plans,  do  a  complete  inventory 
of  all  resources — soils,  vegetation,  water- 
shed aspects,  endangered  flora  &  fauna — and 
design  a  land  use  management  plan  that  In- 
cludes allocation  of  forage,  proper  kind  and 
class  of  livestock,  season  of  grazing  use, 
suitability  or  nonsuitabillty  for  grazing  use 
by  areas,  productive  potentials  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  realized  In  the  future. 

2.  Prior  to  applying  any  change  In  man- 
agement do  a  complete  third  order  soil  sur- 
vey (according  to  SCS  specifications)  to  de- 
termine specific  site  vegetative  potentials. 
Then  determine  what  happens  vegetatlvely 
with  grazing  management  that  merely  pre- 
scribes stocking  level  and  season  of  grazing 
use.  Then  test  a  form  of  deferred  rotation, 
i.e.,  "this  pasture  will  be  grazed  in  the 
soring  one  year  and  In  the  fall  the  next  year." 
Then  test  the  prlnclnies  of  rest-rotation 
grazing  management.  Determine  how  much 
rest  is  needed  by  the  various  vegetative 
species  following  their  being  grazed  during 
their  veeetatlve  growing  period. 

3.  Will  the  Gund  R<»nch  operation  Include 
a  total  year-long  livestock  operation  which 
may  include  the  remaining  NFL  as  a  part  of 
the  year-long  livestock  operation? 

4.  If  there  Is  a  potential  for  wildlife  habitat 
or  other  public  value  resource  to  be  achieved, 
and  if  so,  will  It  be  part  of  the  operational 
planning  and  management? 

5.  The  economics,  or  cost  effectiveness,  of 
any  action  undertaken  as  related  to  the 
benefits  derived. 

6.  The  effects  of  various  vegetative  grazing 
levels  (light,  moderate  or  heavy)  on  live- 
stock production,  soils,  vegetation,  other  re- 
source values  and  economics  or  other  recog- 
nizable benefits  produced  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis. 

7.  What  hannens  when  areas  of  low  vege- 
t'»tlve  productivity  are  grazed  bv  livestock? 
(Areas  producing  less  than  25  lbs.  of  use- 
able forage  rer  acre/32  acres  oer  AUM) .  (The 
effects  economically — the  cost  of  fencing  and 
nroviding  water  applied  against  pounds  of 
meat  produced,  the  effects  on  soils,  vegeta- 
tion, watershed,  wat«r  quality  and  the  total 
biomass  of  the  area.) 

8.  What  is  the  effect  on  vegetative  species 
in  easily  accessible  areas  when  forage  is  al- 
located In  areas  of  20%  to  30T  slope.  31  <> 
to  40'*;  slope.  41  %  to  50 '"r  slope  and  on  area.<! 
exceeding  50%  slope? 

9.  What  Is  the  effect  on  vegetation  within 
a  2'^  mile  radius  of  water  when  forage  at  a 
distance  greater  than  2V,  miles  from  water 
is  allocated  for  grazlne?  What  Is  the  effect  If 
a  4  mile  radius  is  used? 

10.  Measuring  the  effects  of  erazlng  near  ex- 
isting water  sources  after  additional  water 
sources  are  provided:  and  also  on  the  vegeta- 
tion contiguous  to  where  the  new  waters  are 
developed. 

11.  Does  and  can  salt  placement  Influence 
I'vestock  distribution — and  at  what  times  of 
the  year? 

12.  When  various  vegetative  soecles  are 
grazed  during  their  growing  period,  at  what 
ohenological  stage  of  development  must 
grazing  be  terminated  to  assure  regrowth 
that  will  result  in  production  of  viable  seed, 
or  that  will  result  in  75  or  90  percent  resto- 
ration of  carbohydrate  reserves  in  the  plant? 

13.  Whnt  effect  does  amount  and  timing  of 
precipitation  have  on  the  amount  of  forage 
produced  per  acre?  For  rangeland  foraee  pro- 
duction, what  months  are  key  months  in 
which  precipitation  is  highly  important? 

14.  What  kind  of  soils  are  .sublect  to  soil 
compaction  by  grazing  animals.  What  kind 
of  management,  rest  or  climatic  conditions 


are  necessary  to  reduce  any  Impacts  that 
accrue  because  of  soil  compaction? 

15.  What  effect  does  light,  moderate  and 
heavy  gazing  have  on  overland  flow  and 
amount  and  rate  of  moisture  Infiltration  Into 
the  soil? 

16.  Achieving  vegetative  potential  through 
management  as  compared  to  treatment  such 
as  plowing,  seeding,  or  spraying.  (This  being 
the  way  most  improvement  will,  of  necessity, 
be  achieved  on  national  resource  lands.) 

17.  Where  it  is  determined  that  some  type 
of  cultural  treatment  Is  necessary,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  re-establish  the  native 
vegetative  species. 

18.  Would  it  be  possible  to  establish  seed 
sources  for  native  vegetative  species  that 
could  be  used  on  NRL?  (ORHYH,  SIHY, 
STIPA,  PEID,  AGSP,  AGSM,  ELYMU,  CELA 
(EULA),  and  others.) 

19.  Where  a  variety  of  vegetative  species  are 
available,  what  preferences  are  exhibited  by 
different  kinds  of  grazing  animals  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis?  This  Information  would  help 
develop  proper  use  factors  (PUTS)  and  forage 
acre  requirements  (PARS)  that  could  be 
used  for  establishing  proper  stocking  levels. 
It  would  also  help  Identify  key  species  that 
could  be  used  for  determining  the  desired 
level  of  utilization  for  rangelands. 

20.  What  happens  to  desirable  species  when 
less  desirable  forage  species  (greasewood, 
big  sage,  rabbitbrush  or  blackbrush)  are  as- 
signed a  5%.  PUF. 

21.  The  Gund  Ranch  could  be  used  for 
perfecting  methods  of  range  survey  and  for 
training  people  in  range  survey  techniques. 
It  could  be  used  to  train  university  students 
and  agency  personnel  In  the  formulation  of 
allotment  management  plans.  And  of  course, 
it  could  be  very  Important  as  a  demonstra- 
tion area  for  all  agricultural  people  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this  ad- 
ditional acreage  in  connection  with  the 
ranch  already  owned  by  the  university 
would  provide  an  excellent  unit  for  a 
comprehensive  research  program  on 
livestock  and  range  management.  In  the 
past,  we  have  found  that  areas  set  aside 
as  experimental  forests,  ranges,  or  wa- 
tersheds provide  invaluable  sites  for  re- 
search efforts,  and  their  worth  increases 
with  age  because  of  the  known  history 
of  use,  vegetation  manipulation,  and  rec- 
ords of  environmental  factors.  In  addi- 
tion to  university  scientists,  I  am  sure 
that  scientists  in  a  wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines from  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service,  Fish  and  Game,  et  cetera, 
could  be  involved  in  cooperative  studies 
at  the  Gund  Ranch. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  a  transfer 
of  public  lands  from  the  BLM  to  the 
University  of  Nevada  to  be  subsequently 
used  for  research  is  justifiable  and 
highly  desiiable.  I  urge  that  the  neces- 
sary action  be  talcen  by  the  Congress 
to  effect  the  transfer  of  this  land  to  the 
University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  917 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  the  University  of 
Nevada,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
tJnited  States  to  the  following  tracts  of  land 
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norl  hwest 


quarter, 
east, 

quarter, 
east, 

quarter, 

east, 

towhshlp 


located  In  the  State  of  NevaCpi 
lug  8040  acres  : 

1.  East  half  southwest 
township  24  north,  range  48 

2.  Southeast  quarter 
section  7,  township  24  north 
40  acres. 

3.  South  half  northeast 
township  24  north,  range  48 

4.  South  half  northwest 
township  24  north,  range  48 

5.  South  half  southeast 
township  24  north,  range  48 

6.  west  half,  section  16 
range  48  east.  320  acres. 

7.  West  half  southeast 
township  24  north,  range 

8.  southwest   quarter 
section  16,  township  24  north 
40  acres. 

9.  Entire,  section  17, 
range  48  east,  640  acres. 

10.  Northeast  quarter 
section  18,  township  24  north 
40  acres. 

11.  North  half  northeast 
18,  township  24  north,  range 

12.  Northwest  quarter 
section  20,  township  24  north 
40  acres. 

13.  Elast  half  northwest 
township  24  north,  range  48 

14.  East  half,  section  20, 
range  48  east,  320  acres. 

15.  West   half,    section    21 
north,  range  48  east.  320  acreii 

16.  West  half  northeast 
township  24  north,  range  48 

17.  Northwest  quarter 
section  21,  township  24  north, 
40  acres. 

18.  West    half,    section    28, 
north,  range  48  east,  320  acr^ 

19.  East    half,    section    29 
north,  range  48  east,  320  acrc^ 

20.  South  half  northwest 
township  23  north,  range  48 

21.  Southwest  quarter,  section 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160 

22.  West  half  southwest 
township  23  north,  range  48 

23.  Southwest  quarter 
section  5,  township  23  north 
40  acres. 

24.  East  half  southeast 
township  23  north,  range  48 

25.  West  half  west  half,  section 
23  north,  range  48  east,   160 

26.  East  half  east  half. 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160 

27.  Southwest  quarter,  sec 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160 

28.  South  half  northwest 
9.  township  23  north,  range  48 

29.  Northwest  qiiarter 
section  9,  township  23  north, 
40  acres. 

30.  West    half,    section    16, 
north,  range  48  east,  320  acres. 

31.  East  half  east  half 
ship  23  north,  range  48  east 

32.  We^t  half  west  half 
ship  23  north,  range  48  ea.st 

33.  East  half,  section  18, 
ran^e  48  east,  320  acres. 

34.  Southwest  quarter, 
ship  23  north,  ranpe  48  east, 

35.  West  half  southeast  qu 
township  23  north,  range  48 

36.  Northeast  quarter,  scctlor 
23  north,  range  48  east.  160 

37.  West  half  northwest 
20.  township  23  north,  range  48 

38.  East  half,  southwest 
township  23  north,  range  48  eafet 

39.  Southeast  quarter,  sectloi 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160 

40.  East  half  northeast 
township  23  north,  range  48 

41.  West  half  west  half, 
•bio  23  north,  range  48  east 


quarter,  section  7, 

east,  80  acres. 

quarter, 

range  48  east. 


quaver,  section  16. 

east,  80  acres, 
norltheast   quarter, 

range  48  east. 


township  24  north, 

nortpwest  quarter, 
range  48  east. 


quarter,  section 

east,  80  acres. 

northwest  quarter, 

range  48  east. 


quaitter,  section  20, 

east,  80  acres. 

tow^ishlp  24  north, 

township    24 

quaHter.  section  21, 
east,  80  acres. 

soutpeast  quarter, 
range  48  east, 

township   24 

township    24 


sec  tic  n 


acres 


:tlcn 
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and  comprls- 


sectlon  7, 
80  acres. 

section  8, 
80  acres. 

section  8, 
80  acres. 

24  north. 


qua  rter 


section  4, 

Bast.  80  acres. 

4,  township 

a<res. 

quai'ter,  section  5, 

»st,  80  acres. 

northwest  Quarter, 

range  48  east, 

quaiter,  section  7. 

^t.  80  acres. 

8,  township 


a  cres. 


8,  township 
s. 

9,  township 


acres. 

quarter,  section 

east,  80  acres, 
nortl  west  quarter, 

-ange  48  east, 

township    23 


section  17,  town- 
acres, 
section  17,  town- 
acres, 
townkhlp  23  north. 


section   19.  town- 
acres. 

.  section  19. 

<  ast.  80  acres. 

19,  township 


quirter.  section 
east.  80  acres, 
quarter,  section  20, 
80  acres. 
20,  township 
acdes. 
quarter,  section  20, 
80  acres. 
21.  town- 
acres. 


42.  Northeast  quarter,  section  29,  township 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160  acres. 

43.  West  half  southeast  quarter,  section  29, 
township  23  north,  range  48  east,  80  acres. 

44.  West    half,    section    29,    township    23 
north,  range  48  east,  320  acres. 

45.  Entire,  section  30,  township  23  north, 
range  48  east,  640  acres. 

46.  Entire,  section  31,  township  23  north, 
range  48  east,  640  acres. 

47.  Northwest  quarter,  section  32,  township 
23  north,  range  48  east,  160  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  conveyance  of  title  made 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  reserve  to  the  United  States  all  min- 
erals In  the  lands,  together  with  the  right 
to  orospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  the  min- 
erals under  applicable  law  and  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe,  except  that  If  the  Secretary  makes 
the  findings  specified  In  section  209(b)  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (90  Stat.  2757:  43  U.S.C.  1719),  the 
minerals  may  then  be  conveyed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  and  limitations 
In  such  section  209(b) . 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  upon  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
such  conveyance,  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  neces- 
sary to  Insure  proper  land  use  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Dubllc  Interest. 

Sec.  3.  The  land  conveyed  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a  rangeland  research  station  and 
the  conduct  of  associated  experimental  range 
management  and  Improvement  proRrams. 
Title  to  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  If  such  land  Is  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  conveyance  directed  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  SUt.  852;  42  U.S.C.  4321-4347) . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Laxai,t, 
In  sponsoring  legislation  to  transfer 
8.040  acres  of  public  domain  land  to  the 
University  of  Nevada  as  part  of  its  Agri- 
culture Research  Station. 

The  university  is  already  engaged  in 
an  extensive  research  program  on  lands 
it  already  owns  at  the  site.  These  studies 
are  of  utmost  value  in  better  understand- 
ing how  to  best  utilize  the  limited  na- 
tural resources  of  Nevada  in  ways  which 
will  provide  the  greatest  effective  pro- 
duction as  well  as  protection  of  the  land. 
The  requested  lands  are  typical  of  the 
public  domain  land  on  which  most 
grazing  occurs  in  Nevada  and  will  permit 
an  expansion  of  the  research  effort  on 
such  lands.  The  university,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, has  already  developed  a  list  of 
important  research  priorities  for  prop- 
erty of  the  type  being  requested.  Our 
commitment  in  the  Senate  to  preserving 
and  enhancing  our  natural  resources  will 
be  furthered  through  research  and  expe- 
riment efforts  such  as  this.  I  fully  support 
the  proposal  and  urge  early  committee 
action. 


lio 


ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  abusive 
practices  by  debt  collectors:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

CONStTMER     PROTECrriON    AtTT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 


sumer Credit  Protection  Act  to  regulate 
the  practices  of  indejiendent  profes- 
sional debt  collectors.  This  legislation  is 
similar  to  H.R.  13720  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  wide  margin  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  legislation  recently  Introduced 
by  Senator  Biden.^As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
debt  collection  legislation  a  top  priority. 
It  is  imfortunate  but  true  that  decep- 
tion, harassment,  threats,  and  invasion 
of  privacy  are  often  the  tools  of  those 
who  collect  overdue  accounts  for  others. 
Obviously,  not  all  independent  debt  col- 
lectors resort  to  such  tactics,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  these  abuses  are  so  com- 
mon that  legislation  is  essential  to  curb 
them. 

This  bill  lists  a  host  of  unfair,  decep- 
tive, and  harassing  tactics  and  strictly 
prohibits  them.  Contacts  with  the  debtor, 
at  his  home  and  place  of  work,  are  regu- 
lated. In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  cer- 
tain procedual  tricks  which  have  been 
used  to  deny  a  debtor  his  day  in  court. 

As  in  prior  legislation,  this  bill  regu- 
lates the  conduct  of  independent  debt 
collectors  only — not  creditors  who  col- 
lect their  own  accounts.  I  believe  this  is  a 
sensible  approach,  as  independent  debt 
collectors  are  a  separate  trade,  justifying 
separate  treatment.  Of  great  importance, 
independent  debt  collectors,  unlike 
creditors,  are  not  restrained  from  ex- 
cesses by  the  desire  to  protect  their  good 
will.  And  independent  collectors  account 
for  a  disproportionate  number  of 
complaints. 

Recent  television  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts have  demonstrated  all  too  graphi- 
cally the  high-pressure  techniques  which 
are  often  used  to  squeeze  a  debtor's  last 
penny  from  him.  House  hearings  have 
also  documented  the  following  types  of 
practices: 
Impersonation  of  government  officials ; 
Simulation  of  legal  process; 
Profane  and  abusive  telephone  calls  at 
all  hours ; 

Obtaining  information  from  friends 
and  neighbors  under  false  pretenses; 

Falsely  threatening  arrest  or  forcible 
removal  of  a  debtor's  children ; 

Humiliating  a  debtor  before  his 
employer. 

I  believe  that  all  citizens  share  my  re- 
vulsion for  these  outrageous  practices 
and  agree  that  they  must  be  put  to  a  stop. 
I  also  believe  that  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  is  a  fair,  effective,  and  workable 
approach. 

Debt  collection  regulation  ought  to  be 
a  matter  for  the  States  to  address,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  have  not  done  so. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  House  in- 
dicate the  problem.  Nearly  40,000,000 
citizens  living  in  13  States  have  no  legal 
protection  whatsoever  against  collection 
abuses.  Of  the  remaining  37  States,  only 
a  handful  have  effective,  comprehensive 
laws.  Fourteen  States  regulate  debt  col- 
lection through  the  dubious  framework 
of  licensing  boards  which  consist  of  a 
majority  of  debt  collectors.  In  addition, 
even  m  those  States  that  aggressively 
police  this  area.  State  officials  are  unable 
to  regulate  the  activities  of  debt  collec- 
tors who  operate  outside  their  State 
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boundaries.  All  this  demonstrates  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Attempts  to  regulate  debt  collection 
excesses  are  often  dismissed  as  the  work 
of  bleeding  hearts  who  care  more  about 
deadbeats  and  "skips"  than  the  need  to 
pay  one's  debts.  Of  course,  this  is  non- 
sense. People  should  and  must  pay  their 
debts  for  our  credit- oriented  society  to 
prosper.  But  this  does  not  excuse  the 
types  of  abuses  addressed  in  my  bill, 
nor  does  it  takes  into  account  the  count- 
less legitimate  exigencies  which  gen- 
erally are  the  reasons  why  consumers 
default.  The  correspondence  received  by 
my  subcommittee  indicates  that  it  is 
honest,  concerned  people — not  dead- 
beats — who  too  often  are  the  subjects  of 
outrageous  abuses. 

The  bill  which  I  offer  today  differs 
somewhat  from  the  bill  which  the  House 
passed  last  year  and  is  now  consider- 
ing anew.  My  bill  covers  all  personal 
debts,  regardless  of  whether  reduced  to 
judgment.  In  addition,  a  creditor  can 
be  held  jointly  liable  with  his  debt  col- 
lector when  the  creditor  has  knowledge 
of  the  debt  collector's  violation  of  the 
act.  And  State  and  local  officials  are 
granted  enforcement  authority  along 
with  the  FTC.  My  bill  also  differs  from 
Senator  Biden's  (S.  656)  in  that  it  per- 
mits an  aggrieved  individual  to  recover 
actual  damages  which  may  include  dam- 
ages for  emotional  distress  of  mental 
anguish,  regardless  of  whether  accom- 
panied by  physical  injury.  In  addition, 
the  scope  of  my  bill  is  broader  in  that 
It  also  covers  the  activities  of  repos- 
session companies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  bill  and  on 
8.  656  before  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee next  month.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  interested  parties  who  wish  to 
testify  will  contact  subcommittee  staff. 
I  look  forward  to  thorough  and  proba- 
tive hearings  and  favorable  Senate  ac- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

*"nTLE    VIII— DEBT    COLLECTION    PRAC- 
TICES 
"J  801.  Short  title 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act'. 
i  802.  Findings  and  purpose 

(a)  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
widespread  use  of  abusive,  deceptive,  and 
unfair  debt  collection  practices  by  debt  col- 
lectors Abusive  debt  collection  practices 
contribute  to  the  number  of  personal  bank- 
ruptcies, to  martial  instability,  to  mental 
Illness,  to  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  to  invasions 
of  individual   privacy. 

(b)  Existing  laws  and  procedures  for  re- 
dressing these  Injuries  are  Inadequate  to 
protect  consumers. 

(c)  Means  other  than  misrepresentation 
or  other  abusive  debt  collection  practices  are 
•vailable  for  the  collection  of  debts. 


(d)  Abusive  debt  collection  practices  are 
carried  on  to  a  substantial  extent  In  Inter- 
state commerce  and  through  means  and  In- 
strumentalities of  such  commerce.  Even 
where  abusive  debt  collection  practices  are 
purely  Intrastate  In  character,  they  neverthe- 
less directly  affect  Interstate  commerce. 

(e)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  elimi- 
nate abusive  debt  collection  practices  by  debt 
collectors,  to  Insure  that  those  debt  collec- 
tors who  refrain  from  using  abusive  debt 
collection  practices  are  not  competitively 
disadvantaged,  and  to  promote  consistent 
State  action  to  protect  consumers  against 
debt  collection  abuses. 

■'§  803.  Definitions 

"(a)  The  definitions  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion are  applicable  for  pvu-poses  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"(c)  The  term  'consumer'  means  any  in- 
dividual obligated  or  allegedly  obligated  to 
pay  any  debt. 

"(d)  The  term  'creditor'  means  any  person 
who  offers  or  extends  credit  creating  a  debt 
or  to  whom  a  debt  Is  owed. 

"(e)  The  term  'debt'  means  any  obligation 
or  alleged  obligation  of  an  individual  to  pay 
money  arising  out  of  a  transaction  In  which 
the  money,  property,  Insurance,  or  services 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  transaction  are 
primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  household 
purposes,  whether  or  not  such  obligation  has 
been  reduced  to  judgment. 

"(f)  The  term  'debt  collector'  means  any 
person  who  engages  In  any  business  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  Is  the  collection  of 
any  debt  or  enforcement  of  security  Interests, 
or  who  regularly  collects  or  attempts  to  col- 
lect, directly  or  Indirectly  debts  owed  or  due 
or  asserted  to  be  owed  or  due  another,  and 
who  uses  any  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce  In  connection  with  such  collec- 
tions. The  term  does  not  include  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  to  the  extent  that  collecting  or  at- 
tempting to  collect  any  debt  Is  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties. 

"(g)  The  term  'location  Information' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  individual,  his 
place  of  abode  and  his  telephone  number  at 
such  place,  or  his  place  of  employment. 

"(h)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(I)     The    term    'communication'    means 
conveying  Information  directly  or  indirectly 
to  any  person  through  any  medium. 
"§  804.  Acquisition  of  location  Information 

"(a)  No  debt  collector  may,  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  debt,  communicate 
other  than  by  telphone,  mall,  or  telegram 
with  any  person  for  purposes  of  acquiring 
location   Information  about  any   consumer. 

"(b)  Any  debt  collector  communicating 
with  any  person  other  than  the  consumer  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  location  informa- 
tion about  any  consumer  shaP — 

"(1)  identify  himself,  state  that  he  is  con- 
firming or  correcting  the  address  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  only  If  expressly  requested.  Iden- 
tify his  employer: 

"(2)  not  state  that  such  consumer  owes 
any  debt: 

"(3)  not  communicate  with  such  person 
more  than  once  unless  requested  to  do  so  by 
such  person  or  unless  the  debt  collector  rea- 
sonably believes  that  the  earlier  response  of 
such  person  Is  erroneous  and  that  such  per- 
son now  has  correct  location  information: 

"(4)  not  communicate  by  post  card  or  other 
means  whereby  such  communication  is  visi- 
ble to  persons  other  than  the  addressee; 

"(5)  not  use  any  language  or  symbol,  other 
than  the  debt  collector's  address,  on  any  en- 
velope when  using  the  mall  or  telegrams,  ex- 
cept that  a  debt  collector  may  use  his  com- 
pany name  provided  that  such  name  does  not 
Indicate  that  the  company  is  in  the  debt  col- 
lection business; 


"(6)  not  use  any  language  or  symbol  In 
the  contents  of  mall  or  telegrams  that  indi- 
cates that  the  communication  relates  to  the 
collection  of  a  debt,  other  than  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  person  as  a  debt  collector;  and 

"(7)  not  conununlcate  with  any  person 
pursuant  to  this  section,  once  the  debt  col- 
lector knows  the  consumer  Is  represented  by 
an  attorney." 

"§805.  Conamunlcatlon  In  connection  with 
debt  collection 

"(a)  Communication  WrrH  THE  Consumer 
Genehally. — No  debt  collector  may  Initiate 
communications  with  a  consumer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  collection  of  any  debt  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  consumer  given  di- 
rectly to  such  debt  collector  or  the  express 
permission  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  at  any  unusual  time  or  place  or  a  time 
or  place  known  or  which  should  be  known  to 
be  Inconvenient  to  the  consumer.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  of  circumstances  to  the 
contrary,  the  debt  collector  shall  assume  that 
the  convenient  time  for  communicating  with 
a  consumer  is  after  8  antlmerldlan  or  before 
9  postmeridian; 

"(2)  after  the  Initial  communication,  If  the 
debt  collector  knows  the  consumer  Is  repre- 
sented by  an  attorney; 

"(3)  after  the  initial  communication,  more 
than  two  times  during  any  seven  calendar- 
day  period,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(b)  Communication  With  the  Con- 
sumer AT  THE  Place  of  Employment. — With- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  consumer  given 
directly  to  the  debt  collector  or  the  express 
permission  of  a  court  of  contempt  jurisdic- 
tion— 

(1)  a  debt  collector  shall  not  communi- 
cate with  a  consumer  In  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  debt  at  the  place  of  em- 
ployment of  the  consumer  if  the  debt  col- 
lector knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  It 
Is  Inconvenient  to  the  consumer  or  the  con- 
sumer's employer  to  do  so;  or 

(2)  if  the  debt  collector  does  not  know  or 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  the  consumer  or  the  consumer's  employer 
to  commumcate  with  the  consumer  at  the 
consumer's  place  of  employment,  the  debt 
collector  shall  not  communicate  with  the 
consumer  more  than  one  time  at  the  con- 
sumer's place  of  employment. 

(c)  Communication  With  Third  Par- 
ties.— Except  as  provided  In  section  804  with 
regard  to  location  Information,  no  debt  col- 
lector may  communicate  with  any  person 
other  than  the  consumer,  his  attorney,  a 
credit  reoorting  agency  If  otherwise  permit- 
ted bv  law,  or  the  creditor  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  any  debt  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  consumer  given  directly 
to  Fuch  debt  collector,  or  the  express  per- 
mission of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
or  as  reasonably  necessary  to  effectuate  a 
pcst-lrdgment  judicial  remedy. 

(d)  Ceasing  Communication. — When  a 
consumer  refuses  to  pay  or  discuss  an  ac- 
count a  debt  collector  shall  cease  further 
ncnjudlclal  collection  efforts  with  the  excep- 
tion of  advising  the  consumer  that  the  debt 
collector's  further  efforts  are  being  termi- 
nated and  that  the  debt  collector  or  the 
creditor  may  Invoke  anv  snecified  ludicial 
remedies  which  are  ordinarily  Invoked  by 
such  debt  collector  or  creditor,  and.  If  true, 
that  the  debt  collector  or  creditor  Intends  to 
Invoke  a  soeclfled  judicial  remedy  which  Is 
ordinarily  invoked. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  subjections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d),  the  term  'consumer'  shall  In- 
clude the  consumer's  parent  (if  the  con- 
sumer Is  a  minor),  child,  guardian,  executor, 
or  administrator. 

"$  806.  Harassment  or  Intimidation 

"No  debt  collector  may  harass  or  Intimi- 
date or  threaten  or  attempt  to  harass  or  in- 
timidate any  person  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  debt.  Without  limiting  the 
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general  application  of  the 
lowing  conduct  Is  a  vlolatlor 

"(1)   The  use  or  threat  ol 
or  other  criminal  means  to 
cal  person,  reputation,  or 
person. 

"(2)  The  use  of  abusive 
guage. 

(3)  The  publication  of  a 
who  allegedly  refuse  to  pay 
a  person  meeting  the 
tlon  604(3)  of  Title  VI  of  thli 

(4)  The    advertisement 
debt  to  coerce  payment  of 

(5)  The  making  of 
ing  telephone  calls  or  visits 
place  of  employment  of  a 
i  807.  False  or  misleading 

No  debt  collector  may  mak  > 
attempt   to   make   any   fals« 
misleading  representation  tc 
engage  In  any  deceptive  act   . 
connection  with  the  collection 
Without  limiting  the  genera 
the   foregoing,   the   followlnf 
violation  of  this  section: 

(1)  Any  deceptive  act  or 
the   Impression   that  the 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
or  any  State,  including  the 
uniform,  or  facsimile  thereof 

(2)  The  false  representatlo  i 

(A)  the  character,  amount, 
of  any  debt;  or 

(B)  any  services  rendered 
which  may  be  lawfully  receJrfed 
collector  for  the  collection  of 

(3)  The  false  representatlof^ 
dividual  Is  an  attorney. 

(4)  The  representation  or 
nonpayment  of  any  debt  wil 
arrest  or  Imprisonment  of 
the    seizure,    garnishment, 
sale  of  any  property  or  wages 
unless  such  action  is  lawful 
collector  or  creditor  Intends 
action. 

"(5)  The  threat  to  take 
cannot  legally  be  taken  or 
tended  to  be  taken. 

"(6)  The  false  representation 
referral,  or  other  transfer  of 
a  debt  shall  cause  the  consu 

(A)  lose  any  claim  or 
of  the  dfibt; 

"(B)  become  subject  to  an' 
hiblted  by  this  title. 

"(7)    The    false 
consumer    committed    any 
conduct  m  order  to  disgrace 

(8)  The  statement  to  any 
Ing  any  consumer  reporting 
consumer  Is  willfully  refusing 
when  the  consumer  disputes  s 
unable  to  pay  such  debts  as 

"(9)    The   false   representa^l 
writing  (Including  any  seal, 
velope)  is  authorized,  issued 
any  court  or  agency  of  the 
anv  State. 

"(10)  The  use  of  any  false 
deeeotlve   means   to   collect 
collect  any  debt  or  to   Dbtaiji 
comemlne  a  consumer. 

"(11)  The  false  representa 
person  is  seeking  information 
with  a  survey. 

"(12)    The  false 
person  has  a  pre-paid  packag 
sumer. 

"(13)  The  false  representati 
of  money  or  valuable  gift  will 
addressee   if   the   requested 
presented. 

"(14)    The   false 
counts  have  been  turned  ov 
purchasers  for  value. 

"(15)    The   false   ._^ 

debt  has  been  turned  over  to 

"(16)  The  false  representation 
ments  are  legal  proces.s 
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"(17)  The  use  in  any  communication  by 
any  debt  collector  or  his  employees  or  agents 
of  any  alias  or  fictitious  name. 

"(18)  The  false  representation  that  the 
debt  collector  will  communicate  adverse 
credit  Information  to  any  person. 

(19)  The  false  representation  or  implica- 
tion that  documents  are  not  legal  process 
forms  or  do  not  require  action  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

(20)  The  communication  of  false  credit 
information  to  any  person,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  failure  to  communicate  that  a 
disputed  debt  is  disputed. 
"§  808  Unfair  practices 

No  debt  collector  shall  use  unfair  or  un- 
conscionable means  to  enforce  or  attempt  to 
enforce  any  claim.  Without  limiting  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  foregoing,  the  follow- 
ing conduct  Is  a  violation  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  collection  of  any  amount  (includ- 
ing any  interest,  fee,  charge,  or  expense  in- 
cidental to  the  principal  obligation)  unless 
such  amount  is  expresly  authorized  by  law; 

(2)  The  solicitation  or  acceptance  by  a 
debt  collector  of  a  postdated  check  or  other 
postdated  payment  instrument; 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  for  com- 
munications to  acquire  location  information 
under  section  803 — 

"(A)  The  use  or  causing  to  be  used  in  a 
debt  collector's  behalf  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  any  debt,  of  any  forms,  letters, 
questionnaires,  other  printed  or  written  ma- 
terial, or  other  forms  of  communication 
which  do  not  clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
close that  such  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  or  attempting  to  collect  a  debt  or 
to  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  Information 
concerning  a  consumer. 

(B)  The  placement  in  the  hands  of  others 
for  use  m  connection  with  the  collection  of 
anv  debt,  of  any  forms,  letters,  or  question- 
naires or  other  printed  or  written  material 
which  do  not  clearly  and  conspicuously  re- 
veal thereon  that  such  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  or  attempting  to  collect  a 
debt  or  of  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain 
information  concerning  a  consumer. 

"(4)  The  refusal  by  any  debt  collector  to 
accept  any  good  faith  tender  of  a  partial  pay- 
ment, except  that  such  acceptance  alone 
shall  not  constitute  a  waiver  of  any  rights 
of  the  debt  collector. 

"(5)  Causing  charges  to  be  made  to  the 
consumer  for  communications  by  conceal- 
ment of  the  true  purpose  of  the  communica- 
tion. Such  charges  Include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  collect  telephone  calls  and  telegram 
fees. 

(6)  The  selling  of  any  debt  collection 
form  or  written  demand  service  which  would 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  title  if  used 
by  a  debt  collector. 

(7)  Theaten  to  proceed  against  collateral 
or  take  any  nonjudicial  actions  to  Initiate 
or  effect  dispossession  or  disablement  of 
collateral — 

(A)  if  there  is  no  present  right  to  pos- 
session of  the  collateral  through  a  valid  se- 
curity interest;  or 

(B)  if  there  is  no  present  intention  to 
take  possession  of  the  property:  or 

(C)  if  the  property  is  exmpt  by  law  from 
attachment,  seizure,  sales,  cr  other  process. 
"$  809.  Validation  of  debts 

"(a)  Within  five  days  after  the  initial 
communication  with  a  consumer  In  connec- 
tion with  tlie  collection  of  any  debt,  a  debt 
collector  shall,  unless  such  is  contained  in 
the  Initial  communication  or  the  consumer 
has  paid  the  debt,  send  the  consumer  a 
written  notice  containing  the  following  in- 
formation : 

"  ( 1 »  The  amount  of  the  debt. 

"(2)  The  name  and  address  of  the  creditor 
to  whom  the  debt  was  originally  owed  as 
it  appeared  in  the  original  credit  agreement 
and  the  name  of  the  creditor  to  whom  the 
debt  Is  currently  owed. 

"(3)  A  statement  that  unless  the  consum- 


er, within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice,  disputes  the  validity  of  the  debt,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  the  debt  will  be  assumed 
as  valid  by  the  debt  collector. 

"(4)  A  statement  that  if  the  consumer 
notifies  the  debt  collector  In  writing  within 
the  thirty-day  period  that  the  debt  Is  dis- 
puted, the  debt  collector  shall  cease  collection 
of  the  debt  until  such  debt  collector  obtains 
certification  of  the  validity  of  the  debt  or  a 
copy  of  the  Judgment  from  the  creditor  and 
a  copy  of  such  certification  or  Judgment  Is 
mailed  to  the  consumer  by  the  debt  collec- 
tor. 

"(b)  If  the  consumer  notifies  the  debt  col- 
lector In  writing  within  the  thirty-day  pe- 
riod that  the  debt  Is  disputed,  the  debt  col- 
lector shall  cease  collection  of  the  debt  until 
such  debt  collector  obtains  certification  of 
the  validity  of  the  disputed  portion  of  the 
debt  or  a  copy  of  a  Judgment  from  the  credi- 
tor and  a  copy  of  such  certification  Is  mailed 
to  the  consumer  by  the  debt  collector. 
"§  810.  Multiple  debts 

"If  any  consumer  owes  multiple  debts  and 
makes  any  single  payment  to  any  debt  collec- 
tor with  respect  to  such  debts,  such  debt 
collector  shall  apply  the  payment  as  directed 
by  the  consumer  and  shall  not  apply  such 
payment  to  any  debt  disputed  by  such  con- 
sumer except  as  directed  by  the  consumer. 

***** 
"5  811.  Legal  actions  by  debt  collectors 

"(a)  Any  debt  collector  that  brings  any 
legal  action  on  a  debt  against  any  consumer 
shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  action  to  enforce 
an  interest  in  real  property  securing  the  con- 
sumer's obligation,  bring  such  action  only 
In  a  Judicial  district  or  similar  legal  entity 
In  which  such  real  prcperty  is  located;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  action  not  described 

in  paragraph   (1),  bring  such  action  only  in 

the  Judicial  district  or  similar  legal  entity— 

"(A)    in  which  such  consumer  signed  the 

contract  sued  upon;  or 

"(B)  in  which  the  consumer  resides  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued tD  authorize  the  bringing  of  legal 
actions  by  debt  collectors. 

"§  812.  Furnishing  certain  deceptive  forms 

"(a)  No  person  may  furnish  any  form 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  such 
form  would  be  u.sed  to  create  the  false  be- 
lief in  a  consumer  that  a  person  other  than 
the  creditor  of  such  consumer  is  participat- 
ing in  the  collection  of  or  In  an  attempt  to 
crlleit  a  debt  such  consumer  allegedly  owes 
such  creditor,  when  in  fact  such  person  is 
not  so  participating. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
with  respect  to  another  person  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  such  other  person  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt  collector 
is  liable  under  section  812  for  failure  to 
comply  with  a  provision  of  this  title. 
■'§  813.  Civil  liability 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
section,  any  debt  collector  who  falls  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  person  is  liable  to  such  per- 
son In  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"  ( 1 )  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  such  failure,  including 
damages  for  emotional  distress  or  mental 
anguish  suffered  with  or  without  accom- 
panying physical  injury; 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  action  by  any 
individual,  an  amount  not  less  than  $100 
nor  greater  than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  cla.ss  action,  (1)  such 
amount  for  each  named  plaintiff  as  could 
be  recovered  under  section  813(a)(1);  and 
(ii)  such  amount  as  the  court  may  allow 
for  all  other  class  members  without  regard 
to  a  minimum  Individual  recovery,  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  percentum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor  nor  less  than 
$10,000,  provided  however  that  no  individual 
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shall  recover  more  than  the  amount  set  forth 
in  section  813(a)  (1). 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award 
in  any  class  action  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(B),  the  court  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  frequency  and  per- 
sistence of  failures  of  compliance  by  the  debt 
collector,  the  resources  of  the  debt  collector, 
the  number  of  persons  adversely  affected, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  debt  collector's 
failure  of  compliance  was  Intentional. 

"(c)  A  debt  collector  may  not  be  held 
liable  in  any  action  brought  under  this  title 
if  the  debt  collector  shows  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  that  the  violation  was  not 
intentional  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  adapted  to  assure 
compliance. 

"(d)  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability 
created  by  this  title  may  be  brought  in  any 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  two  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  violation  occurs. 

"(e)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  section 
813  imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to  any 
act  done  or  omitted  In  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  any  interpretation  thereof  by 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such 
interpretation  is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(f)  If  at  the  time  a  creditor  assigns, 
sells,  or  otherwise  transfers  to  a  debt  col- 
lector his  right  to  collect  a  debt  the 
creditor — 

"(1)  has  knowledge  or,  from  his  course  of 
dealing  with  the  debt  collector,  notice  of 
substantial  compiaints  by  consumers  of  the 
debt  collector's  failure  to  comply  with  anv 
provision  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  otherwise  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  of  the  debt  collector's  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title, 
any  action  which  may  be  brought  under  this 
section  against  the  debt  collector  may  also  be 
brought  against  the  creditor:  Provided,  That 
any  aggrieved  person  shall  be  entitled  to  but 
one  recovery  of  the  damages  permitted  under 
this  section,  and  the  creditor  and  debt  col- 
lector shall  have  rights  of  contribution  with 
respect  to  each  other. 
"5  814.  Criminal  liability 

"Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly — 

"(1)  gives  false  or  inaccurate  information 
or  falls  to  provide  information  which  he  is 
required  to  disclose  by  this  title;  or 

"(2)  otherwise  falls  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  title; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"5  815.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  Compliance  with  this  title  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  Commission.  For  purpose  of 
the  exercise  by  the  Commission  of  Its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  that  Act.  All  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission  un- 
der the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
available  to  the  Commission  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  any  person  with  this  title,  Irre- 
sectlve  of  whether  that  person  is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  meets  anv  other  Jurisdic- 
tlonal  tests  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  including  the  power  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  this  title  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
the  violation  had  been  a  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commisslo-n  trade  reeulatlon  rule. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  reoulrements  of 
this  title  may  also  be  enforced  by  any  State 
officials  having  such  functions  and  powers 
under  State  law. 


"S  816.  Reports  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  Attorney  General 

"Not  later  than  twelve  calendar  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  at 
one-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Attorney  General  shall,  respec- 
tively, make  reports  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  their  functions 
under  this  title,  including  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  Commission  and  the  Attorney 
General,  respectively,  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. In  addition,  each  report  of  the 
Commission  shall  include  its  assessment  of 
the  extent  to  which  compliance  vrtth  this 
title  Is  being  achieved,  and  a  summary  of 
the  enforcement  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  814  of  this  title. 
"§  817.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  from  complying  with  the 
laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to  debt  col- 
lecting practices,  except  to  the  extent  that 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  Inconsistency.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  State  law  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  title  if  the  protection  such  law  affords 
any  consumer  is  greater  than  the  protection 
provided  by  this  title. 
"§818.  Exemption  for  State  regulation 

"The  Commission  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  this  title  any 
class  of  debt  collection  practices  within  any 
State  if  the  Commission  determines  that  un- 
der the  law  of  that  State  that  class  of  debt 
collection  practices  Is  subject  to  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  Imposed 
by  this  title,  and  that  there  Is  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement. 
"§  819.  Effective  date 

"This  title  takes  effect  uoon  the  expiration 
of  six  months  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment, a'ld  section  808  shall  anolv  onlv  with 
resoect  to  debts  for  which  the  initial  attemnt 
to  collect  occurs  after  such  effective  date.". 


Bv  Mr.  RIEGLE  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Oriffin)  : 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  certain  vehicle  emission 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes :  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

MOBILE    SOURCE    EMISSION    CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1977 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week.  Senator  Griffin  and  I  were  pleased 
to  announce — toeether  with  Renrp.cpnta- 
tives  John  D.  Dingell.  James  T.  Broy- 
HILL,  and  UAW  President  Leonard  Wood- 
cock— that  we  had  reached  a  common 
agreement  on  a  new  automobile  emission 
control  schedule  for  model  year  1978  and 
subsequent  model  years.  Today  Senator 
Griffin  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  re- 
fiectinor  this  agreement,  a  bill  that  we  be- 
lieve presents  an  emission  schedule  that 
is  the  most  balanced  in  teiTns  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health,  protecting  jobs, 
and  conserving  enerpy. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  todav. 
"The  Mobile  Source  Emission  Control 
Amendments  of  1977."  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4444,  introduced  yesterday  in  the  other 
body  by  Representatives  Dincell  and 
Broyhill.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
legislation  we  previously  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  this  year,  S.  714 
and  H.R.  2380. 

The  only  maior  chanee  we  have  made 
in  our  legislation  is  in  the  auto  wnission 
schedule,  section  2  of  today's  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


BC  CO 

(gpm)    (gpm) 


NO. 

(gpm) 


1978-79    1.6  15.0             2.0 

1980-81    .41  9.0             2.0 

1982  and 

thereafter    .41  9.0^1.0-2.0 

'  Suspension  or  waiver  for  NO,  based  on 
EPA  Administrator  decision. 

This  new  emission  sched'jle  differs 
from  the  original  Dingell-Broyhill/Rie- 
gle-GrifBn  in  three  respects: 

First.  The  hydrocarbon  standard  for 
the  1980-.  1  period  is  set  at  the  original 
statutory  level  of  0.41  gpm  instead  of  0.9 
gpm. 

Second.  The  final  carbon  monoxide 
standard  which  would  have  been  in  ef- 
fect in  model  year  1982  is  instead  carried 
over  indefinitely  at  the  interim  1980-81 
standard  of  9.0  gpm. 

Third.  A  range  of  NO — between  1 
and  2  gpm — is  given  for  the  ultimate 
standard  instead  of  leaving  it  entirely 
to  EPA  discretion. 

The  figures  we  are  advocating  are  sig- 
nificant because,  if  enacted  by  Congress, 
they  will  achieve  two  crucial  goals.  First, 
our  set  of  numbers  will  enable  produc- 
tion of  both  model  year  1973  and  1979 
cars  to  go  ahead;  1979  cars  are  in  an  im- 
portant planning  stage,  and  we  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  July  1  deadline 
by  which  Congress  must  act  It  1978  cars 
are  to  go  into  production. 

Model  year  1978  cars  are  currently 
being  test  run  at  1977  emission  levels 
that  auto  manufacturers  have  no  assur- 
ance will  be  approved  by  Congress.  If 
they  are  not  approved  and  Congress 
adopts  stricter  standards  for  1978 — or, 
if  Congress  simply  fails  to  act  on  Clean 
Air  Act  legislation  before  the  July  1 
deadline — Detroit  will  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill  in  auto  production.  What  that 
will  mean  in  terms  of  lost  jobs  and  de- 
creased auto  sales  is  ominous  to  predict. 
We  are  talking,  however,  about  a  pro- 
jected loss  of  at  least  230,000  jobs  in  auto- 
related  industries  and  as  many  as  1  mil- 
lion car  sales.  And  we  are  talking  about 
these  losses  against  a  national  unem- 
ployment figure  of  7.9  percent,  a  Michi- 
gan figure  of  9  percent,  and  a  Detroit 
figure  of  fully  20  percent. 

Second,  these  emissions  figures  will 
provide  the  most  desirable  air  quality 
and  health  improvement  standards  when 
measured  against  statutory  fuel  economy 
requirements  and  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Projections  of  the  interagency  task 
force  report  on  motor  vehicle  goals  be- 
yond 1980  predict  that  the  proposed  0.41 
gpm  figure  for  HC  will  reduce  incidence 
of  individual  chest  discomfort  by  some 
5,000  cases  in  the  year  2000;  the  pro- 
rosed  CO  level  of  9  gpm  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  projected  excess  cardiac 
deaths  and  days  of  discomfort  to  zero 
in  the  year  2000,  as  emission  controlled 
cars  replace  older  vehicles;  and  tlie  2.0 
gpm  figure  for  NO,  emissions  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  attacks  of  lower  res- 
piratory disease  in  children  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Though  a  cost  analysis  of  this  par- 
ticular schedule  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  clear  from  past  research  on 
auto  emissions  levels  that  the  figures  we 
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are  proposing  today  will  cr(  ate  substan- 
tial long-term  benefits  in  en  ergy  savings, 
consumer  costs,  and  employment.  In 
fact,  major  progress  has  Already  been 
made  in  improving  the  amb  ent  air  qual- 
ity under  current  emisslins  require- 
ments, and  EPA  maintains  that  im- 
proved air  quality  benefits  of  emissions 
schedules  stricter  than  wjhat  we  are 
jointly  proposing  will  be  marginal  when 
compared  to  our  figures. 

Current  emissions  standards  already 
represent  an  83-percent  red  ictlon  of  HC 
and  CO  and  a  38-percent  reduction  in 
nitrous  oxides  emissions  relative  to  un- 
controlled autos.  Continued  replacement 
of  obsolete  high  pollution  autos  with  low 
emission  new  cars  will  reduce  mobile 
source  related  air  pollution  ivell  Into  the 
1980's  even  without  the  Iiti position  of 
more  stringent  standards.  A!  id  the  added 
air  quality  benefits  obtaIne<  from  mov- 
ing to  tougher  standards  t  re  not  sub- 
stantial compared  to  the  f u(  d  and  dollar 
cost  that  will  be  required. 

Moreover,  according  to  E  ?A,  ambient 
levels  of  HC  and  CO  will,  ir  1990,  be  no 
lower  under  stricter  aut)  emissions 
schedules  than  under  our  s<  hedule.  NO« 
standards  wHl  be  only  somewhat  im- 
proved by  stricter  standards;  EPA.  in 
fact,  has  acknowledged  thajt  stationary 
sources  already  create  the  majority  of 
NO,  in  many  cites  and  thaij  further  re- 
ductions can  be  achieved  at  lower  cost 
by  controlling  stationary  sources.  But 
regardless  of  which  standards  are  adop- 
ted, exactly  31  air  quality  coi  trol  regions 
are  expected  to  exceed  ambi<  nt  air  qual- 
ity standards  in  1990. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  adoption 
of  our  auto  emission  schedule  with  the 
NO.  figure  we  recommend 
way  to  assure  that  research 
on  the  development  of  dlflerent  tech- 
nologies for  alternative,  mere  fuel-effi- 
cient, engines.  Only  catalytk  technology 
appears  to  have  the  potential  to  meet  a 
NO  standard  of  less  than  IJ  gpm,  while 
other  certainly  viable  engiie  alterna- 
tives— the  dlesel,  lean  burn  a  id  stratified 
charge — appear  unable  to  do  so  at  the 
present  time.  Thus,  the  idoptlon  of 
tougher  standards  will  prohi  jit  develop- 
ment of  these  other  innovatl  ^e  and  fuel- 
efficient  engines  while  lockin  i  in  the  still 
unperfected  catalytic  technoQogy.  Under 
our  proposed  NO  standards,  crucial  re- 
search and  development  programs  can 
continue  as  auto  companies  vfork  to  meet 
the  1985  fuel  economy  goals  established 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975. 


is  the  only 
can  proceed 


For  many  reasons,  then,  :  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  auto  emisi  ions  sched- 
ule that  we  have  been  able  o  work  out 
with  the  leadership  of  Mr  Woodcock 
and  the  UAW  is  indeed  a  )ottom  line 
schedule.  It  has  required  gi'  e  and  take 
on  the  part  of  us  all,  but,  t<i  everyone's 
credit,  we  have  been  able  tc  accommo- 
date conflicting  Interests,  and  have  es- 
tablished an  emissions  sche^ile  that  all 
of  us  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  this 
issue  can  support  and.  more  iinportantly, 
can  work  with.  And  I  feel  good  about 
these  emissions  numbers  because  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  ar;  the  most 
balanced  in  terms  of  continu  !d  clean  air 
Improvements,  auto  fuel  effic  ency,  lower 


consimier  costs,  job  production  and  pro- 
tection, auto  model  availability,  and  fu- 
ture research  and  development  poten- 
tial. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summary 
of  our  new  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,. 
as  follows : 
Section    by    Section    Summary:    Dingell- 

Broyhill/Riegle-Oeiffin    Mobile   Source 

Emission   Control  Amendments  of   1977 
section  1 — short  title 

section     2 — LIGHT-DUTY     MOTOR     VEHICLE 
EMISSION 

The  new  schedule  of  emission  standards 
In  this  section  is  similar  to  the  Dlngell- 
BroyhlU  (Traln-EPA)  provision  which  was 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House  on 
September  16,  1976.  by  a  vote  of  224  to  169. 
and  which  was  previously  Introduced  in  the 
95th  Congress,  as  H.R.  2380  and  as  S.  714,  by 
Senators  Rlegle  and  Orlffin.  The  new  stand- 
ards In  this  section  reflect  the  agreement 
reached  by  Dlngell-Broyhlll/Rlegle-Orlffln 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  This  agreement  provides  that 
automobiles  manufactured  during  model 
years  1978  and  1979  meet  the  same  emissions 
standards  applicable  for  model  year  1977, 
that  Is:  1.5  grams  per  mile  hydrocarbons, 
15.0  gpm  carbon  monoxide,  and  2.0  gpm 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  For  1980  and  subsequent 
model  years  the  hydrocarbon  standard  re- 
quires a  full  90  percent  reduction  from  the 
levels  emitted  In  model  year  1970.  or  .41 
gpm  hydrocarbons.  For  1980  and  subsequent 
model  years  the  carbon  monoxide  standard  Is 
9.0  gpm.  For  1980  and  1981,  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  standard  is  2.0  gpm.  For  1982  and 
subsequent  model  years,  the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen standard  Is  1.0  gpm  which  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Is  permitted  to  revise  In  a  sus- 
pension proceeding  up  to  2  0  gpm  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  1.0  NO«  standard  should  be 
revised  upward  due  to  (1)  the  lack  of  avail- 
able, practicable.  emUslon  control  technology 
to  meet  such  standard  during  such  period, 
(2)  the  cost  of  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ard, (3)  the  impact  of  such  standard  on 
motor  vehicle  fuel  consumption.  No  such 
revision  may  be  made  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  revision  of  the  1.0  NO« 
standard  would  endanger  public  health. 

Additionally,  the  Administrator  may  waive 
the  Ftandard  of  1.0  NOi  up  to  2.0  during  any 
period  of  four  or  more  model  years  beginning 
after  the  model  year  1981  if  he  determines 
that  a  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit  the  use 
of  an  innovative  power  train  technology  that 
can  produce  a  substantial  energv  saving  com- 
pared to  conventional  power  traln.s  No  waiver 
may  be  granted  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines It  would  endanger  public  health. 
Auto  Emissions  Schedule:  Dlngell-Broyhlll/ 
Rlegle-Grlffin,  Woodcock  (UAW) 


HC  CO  NO. 

(gpm)     (gpm)     (gpm) 


1978-9 ..  1.6 

1980-1    .41 

1982  and  thereafter.     .41 


15. 0  a. 0 

9.  0  2.  0 

9.0     •1.0-2.0 


•Suspension  or  waiver  for  NO,  based  on 
EPA  Administrator  decision. 

SECTION    3 — TAMPERING 

This  section  broadens  the  existing  prohi- 
bition of  the  Clean  Air  Act  against  knowing 
removal  or  tampering  with  emission  con- 
trols to  cover  any  person  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness of  repairing,  servicing,  selling,  leasing, 
or  trading  motor  vehicles  or  engines  or  who 
operates  a  fleet  of  motor  vehicles,  and  spe- 


cifies the  penalties  for  violations.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  the  prohibition  does 
not  require  use  of  manufacturer  parts  for 
maintenance  or  repair. 

SECTION  4 TESTING  BY  SMALL  MANtrFACTTTRERS 

This  section  which  originated  in  the  House 
and  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Clean  Air  Conference  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress, limits  certification  testing  for  vehicle 
manufacturers  with  projected  annual  sales 
of  300  or  less  to  5,000  miles  or  160  hours. 

SECTION    5 — HIGH    ALTITUDE   PERFORMANCE 

ADJUSTMENTS 

This  section,  which  Includes  the  same  pro- 
vision approved  by  the  House  and  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  exempts  the  adjust- 
ments of  emissions  control  systems  of  high 
altitude  vehicles  from  the  antl-tamperlng 
provisions  of  existing  law.  If  the  adjustment 
does  not  adversely  effect  emission  perform- 
ance. The  manufacturer  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  adjustment  In- 
structions. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  a  new  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a  new 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  Implementing 
the  Act's  mobile  source  emission  require- 
ments for  model  year  1978  and  thereafter 
with  respect  to  light  duty  vehicles  Intended 
for  principal  use  in  high  altitude  areas.  EPA 
Is  directed  to  consider  the  economic  Impact 
of  any  such  regulation  upon  consumers, 
franchlsed  dealers  and  the  manufacturers, 
the  state  of  the  art  of  emission  control  tech- 
nology, and  the  probable  impact  of  such  reg- 
ulation on  air  quality  In  the  affected  areas. 

SECTION    e WARRANTIES   AND    MOTOR    VEHICLES 

PARTS     CERTIFICATION 

This  section  provides  that  the  perform- 
ance warranty  under  the  existing  Clean  Air 
Act  shall  not  be  invalidated  on  the  basis  of 
the  use  of  parts  that  have  been  certified  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  EPA 
shall  promulgate  within  two  years. 

This  section  further  provides  that  the  per- 
formance warranty  mandated  by  law  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  18  months  or  18,000  miles, 
which  ever  first  occurs.  It  also  requires  noti- 
fication In  the  manufacturer's  maintenance 
Instructions  that  maintenance  or  repair  may 
be  performed  using  certified  parts. 

SECTION    7 — PARTS    STANDARDS:    PREEMPTION   OF 
STATE   LAW 

When  the  parts  certification  program  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  6  is  finally  Implemented, 
the  States,  except  California,  are  preempted 
from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  requirement 
applicable  to  the  same  aspect  of  the  part. 

SECTION     8 SULPHUR     EMISSIONS     STUDY 

This  section  originated  in  Senate  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  conduct  a  study  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  compounds  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft.  Health  and  welfare  effects 
of  such  emissions  are  to  be  reviewed  and 
alternative  control  strategies  are  to  be  an- 
alyzed. This  study  will  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1. 1978. 

SECTION    9 — DEFINITION    OF   EMISSION   CONTROL 
DEVICE     OR     SYSTEM 

This  section  defines,  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  207,  the  term  "emission  control  de- 
vice or  system"  to  mean  catalytic  converters, 
thermal  reactors,  or  other  components  In- 
stalled on  or  In  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  auto  emlsslcns. 

SECTION    10 — ADMINISTRATIVE    PROCEDURES    AND 
JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

This  section  establishes  comprehensive  pro- 
cedures for  Informal  rulemaking  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  would  apply  In  lieu  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  sec- 
tion (a)  specifies  the  rules  and  actions  to 
which  such  procedures  will  apply;  (b)  pro- 
vides   for    establishment   of   a   rulemaking 
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docket  for  each  of  these  rules  or  actions; 
(c)  describes  the  material  and  data,  that  are 
required  for  Inclusion  In  the  record  and  man- 
dates that  the  Administrator  must  base  any 
rule  or  other  action  solely  on  the  Informa- 
tion and  data  contained  In  the  record;  (d) 
establishes  the  procedures  for  participation 
In  the  rulemaking  process.  Including  cross- 
examination  on  material  Issues  of  disputed 
fact;  (e)  provides  the  standards  of  judicial 
review,  including  the  "substantial  evidence" 
test;  (f)  modifies  certain  deadlines  for  pro- 
mulgation of  rules;  and  (g)  extends  to  60 
days  the  period  of  petitioning  for  Judicial 
review  of  any  such  rule. 

SECTION      1 1 AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  annual  appropriations 
of  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978,  1979.  and 
1980. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  joining  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  in  introducing  a 
mobile  source  emissions  control  bill, 
whicii  we  believe  represents  a  well-bal- 
anced approach  to  the  question  of  auto- 
mobile emission  standards. 

Our  bill,  supported  by  both  the  United 
Auto  Workers — UAW — and  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  contains  a  strict  emis- 
sions schedule  that  is  consistent  with 
health  requirements  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  federally  established  fuel  ef- 
ficiency goals.  In  addition,  it  impases 
demanding  but  attainable  production  in- 
novations on  the  auto  industry. 

The  emissions  standards  in  this  bill 
are  imdoubtedly  tougher  than  those 
which  the  automobile  industry  would 
otherwL-^e  support.  But  recent  develop- 
ments demonstrating  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  the  three-way  catalyst  sys- 
tem have  made  the  stricter  standards  in 
our  bill  technologically  attainable.  With 
time  running  out  on  the  existing  1978 
model  year  emussion  standards — stand- 
ards which  cannot  be  met — we  offer  our 
bill  and  urge  that  the  Senate  act 
promptly  to  avoid  severe  disruption  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

What  is  at  stake  are  not  just  profits 
but  the  jobs  of  millions  of  workers  in  the 
auto  and  related  industries.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  this  disruption,  we  must  act  now 
because  production  of  1978  models  begins 
this  summer. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
would  not  change  the  goal  of  clean  air. 
These  revised  automobile  emission  stand- 
ards are  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to 
reduce  automobile  pollution — which  has 
already  been  dramatically  reduced  since 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  avoid  ex- 
cessively high  consumer  costs,  encourage 
new  technologies,  insure  the  job  security 
of  millions  of  workers,  increase  fuel  econ- 
omy and  continue  pursuit  of  our  goal 
of  clean  air,  we  must  have  a  reasonable, 
balanced  Federal  policy  of  emissions 
control  which  does  not  threaten  to  bring 
a  vital  segment  of  our  economy  to  its 
knees.  Unfortunately,  the  present  law 
poses  such  a  threat. 

By  contrast,  the  approach  taken  by  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
reasonable  one.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  920.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  recreational  demonstra- 


tion project  lands  by  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

LAKE    MURRAY     MINERAL    RIGHTS    TRANSFER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  affecting 
the  title  to  certain  lands  located  within 
Lake  Murray  State  Park  in  the  state  of 
Oklahoma.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  remove  a  reversionary  interest 
held  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  2,227.59  acres  of  land  within  the  park 
that  was  donated  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1943  as  part  of  a  national  program 
related  to  recreational  demonstration 
projects. 

Such  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  session  by  a  mar- 
gin of  344  to  53,  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
It  got  tied  up  here  in  the  traffic  jam  of 
legislation  at  the  end  of  the  set,sion. 

This  bill  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has 
the  complete  backing  of  the  Honorable 
David  L.  Boren.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  of  the  parks  division  of  the 
OklahcHna  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation;  and  of  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  920 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  disposition  of 
recreational  demonstration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  6.  1942  (56 
Stat.  326;  16  U.S.C.  459t) ,  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  Is  hereby  authorized  to  convey 
oil  and  gas  mineral  leases  to  the  following 
described  lands  in  Carter  County,  Oklahoma : 
those  lands  situated  within  the  project  des- 
ignated and  known  as  the  Lake  Murray  Rec- 
reational Demonstration  Area,  said  project 
lands  being  more  particularly  described  in  a 
quitclaim  deed  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica executed  on  February  1,  1943  by  Harold  L. 
Ickles,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  on 
February  2.  1943,  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  recorded 
in  book  186,  pages  312  throuph  320  of  the 
records  of  Carter  County,  Oklahoma.  Any 
conditions  providing  for  a  reversion  of  title  to 
the  United  States  that  may  be  contained  In 
the  conveyance  of  such  lands  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  hereby 
released  as  to  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  affecting  the  lands  herein  au- 
thorized to  be  leased.  The  State  of  Okla- 
homa shall  surrender  the  present  deed  of 
conveyance  by  the  United  States  of  the 
lands  described  In  this  Act  and  the  United 
States  shall  issue  a  new  deed  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  those  lands,  which  new 
deed  shaU  Include  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  as  permitted  uses  of  such 
lands:  Provided,  however,  That  it  shall  be  a 
condition  of  such  new  deed  that  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  shall  take 
place  on  the  lands  described  In  this  Act 
only  pursuant  to  plans  which  have  been 
reviewed  (such  review  to  Include  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  statement  of  the  type 
specified  In  section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4332(c)).  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  which  will  assure  that  such 
exploration  and  development  shall  be  car- 


ried out  in  a  manner  which  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  will  assure  the  preservation 
of  the  natural,  scenic,  and  recreational  values 
of  the  Demonstration  Area:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  State  of  Oklahoma  shall 
continue  to  use  such  lands  In  the  Lake 
Murray  Recreational  Demonstration  Area 
primarily  for  park,  recreational,  and  conser- 
vation purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Issuance  of  the  new  deed  de- 
scribed m  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  take 
place  only  upon  payment  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  of 
administrative  costs  of  Issuance  of  the  new 
deed.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  administrative  costs  shall  be 
paid  to  the  agency  which  rendered  the  serv- 
ice, and  deposited  to  the  appropriation  then 
current. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  provide  a  pilot  program 
for  review  of  certain  existing  tax  expend- 
itures, and  to  provide  for  systematic  re- 
view of  new  tax  expenditures  and  existing 
tax  expenditures  v/hich  are  continued; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX    EXPENDITURE    REVIEW    ACT    OF    1977 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  contains  over  80  special 
provisions  which  give  preferential  tax 
treatment  to  achieve  specific  economic 
and  social  objectives.  These  provisions, 
or  "tax  expenditures,"  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Federal  budget  as  other  forms  of 
Government  spending.  Viewed  as  such, 
they  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Federal  budget,  costing  over  $100  billion 
annually.  The  only  real  difference  be- 
tween these  expenditures  and  those 
which  the  Congress  appropriates  through 
direct  budget  authority  is  that  they 
deplete  the  Treasury  automatically, 
without  requiring  an  act  of  Congress. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  tax  expendi- 
tures have  never  been  subject  to  congres- 
sional review,  principally  because  no 
formal  legislative  process  exists  by  which 
it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  establish  such  a 
process,  and  I  am  offering  today  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  mandatory 
periodic  review  of  tax  expenditure 
programs. 

Last  year  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  which  will  require  the 
automatic  and  periodic  termination  of 
State  regulatory  agencies  at  which  time 
each  will  become  subject  to  careful  scru- 
tinv  by  the  public  and  by  the  legislature. 
If  the  agency  fails  that  test,  it  may  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  its  life.  This  ter- 
mination and  review  process  would  con- 
tinue on  a  periodic  basis  for  those  which 
remain  in  effect.  The  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day borrows  that  "sunset"  concept  to 
give  the  Congress  a  simple,  but  effective, 
means  to  control  Federal  tax  spending. 

The  bill  has  two  principal  components: 
A  pilot  sunset  experiment  for  six  specific 
tax  expenditure  provisions,  and  a  pro- 
vision to  apply  sunset  to  any  new  tax 
expenditure  passed  by  Congress.  In  both 
cases,  each  tax  provision  must  undergo 
comprehensive  review  by  committees  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  at  least  every  4 
years.  On  the  basis  of  a  detailed  study 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  on  the  testimony  of 
interested  parties  from  the  public  and 
from  Government,  proponents  of  a  tax 
provision    must    justify    its    continued 
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existence.  An  important  aspect  of  the 


entire  review  process  Is  tha 


of  proof  In  determining  th;  value  of  a 
tax  expenditure  to  society  should  rest 
with  those  who  benefit  froii  it, 

The  study  and  review  prpcess  should 
satisfy  several  criteria: 

First,  the  cost  of  the  tak  provision 
This,  of  course,  should  Inchide  lost  rev- 
enue. An  accurate  estimate  of  that 
amount  of  revenue  which  Is  foregone  by 
continuing  or  establishing  a  ;ax  expendi- 
ture is  essential  to  a  deflrltion  of  its 
value  to  the  public.  But  there  should  also 
be  an  effort  to  assess  the  "dpportunity" 
cost,  or  that  which  is  lost  to  society  by 
not  allocating  that  spending!  potential  to 
some  other  purpose.  Taxpayers  who  do 
not  benefit  from  a  special  tix  provision 
are  those  who  are  paying  for  It.  Tax  pref- 
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the  burden 


erences  for  one  segment  of 


society  add 


to  the  tax  burden  being  carried  by  all 
others.  The  cost  of  a  tax  expenditure 
should,  therefore,  be  viewed!  in  light  of 
its  cost  to  other  taxpayers. 

Second :  the  benefits  of  thi !  preference 
to  society.  The  rationale  for  ;ach  special 
preference  should  be  Idertified  with 
specific  respect  to  what  segment  of  the 
society  gains  from  it,  to  what  extent,  for 
what  purpose,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  originally  crated.  Each 
review  should  also  determine  if  such  a 
rationale  applies  to  currejit  circum- 
stances it  was  originally  criated.  Each 
review  should  also  determine  if  such  a 
rationale  applies  to  curreit  circum- 
stances. 

Third,  its  effectiveness:  Tie  cost  and 
benefits  of  each  special  prefer  ence  should 
be  considered  in  the  contex;  of  its  in- 
tended purposes,  with  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  jrovislon  to 
fulfill  its  original  design,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  its  continue  d  existence. 
In  making  this  analysis,  evalu  atlon  of  the 
tax  expenditure's  consistencj  with  clear 
and  current  national  social  ar  d  economic 
objectives  should  be  includec  . 

Fourth,  its  positive  or  ne(  ative  rela- 
tion to.  or  effect  upon,  othei  or  similar 
programs:  If  it  is  established  that  the 
cost  and  rationale  suflBcientIv  warrant 
Government  action,  a  comprt  hensive  ef- 
fort shoxild  then  be  made  to  determine 
the  appropriate  means.  The  objectives 
of  the  tax  expenditure  might  best  be  ac- 
complished through  alterniitive  fiscal 
mechanisms.  For  some  of  thes » programs, 
the  tax  system  offers  the  test  means. 
Others  may  be  better  suited  t<  other,  and 
in  particular,  direct  forms  of  federal  as- 
sistance. It  should  be  the  job  i  »f  those  re- 
viewing each  tax  expenditure  to  identify 
the  better  approach.  Also,  th  )se  review- 
ing each  tax  expenditure  shoi  ild  identify 
similar  Federal  expenditure  p  rograms  to 
assess  whether  it  may  duplica  ,e,  or  coun- 
teract those  efforts  in  that  particular  pol- 
icy area. 

Fifth,  its  Impact  on  the  mcome  tax 
structure  as  a  whole :  Some  ej  penditures 
were  created  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
Federal  tax  system.  But  other^.  primarily 
to  subsidize  disadvantaged  segments  of 
society  or  to  give  incentives,  were  created 
without  regard  to  their  imoict  on  the 
progressiveness  or  fairness  of  he  system. 
Those  charged  with  examining  tax  ex- 
penditures should  ascertain  if  an  inor- 


dinate share  of  benefit  is  being  gained 
by  business  or  individuals  via  the  pro- 
vision. This  should  be  an  important  part 
of  the  review  process. 

The  study  required  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  should  Include  suf- 
ficient data,  with  analysis,  to  support 
a  comprehensive  and  clearly  formulated 
assessment  of  each  of  these  criteria.  It 
should  also  supply  a  specific  recommen- 
dation for  its  repeal  or  revision.  Testi- 
mony from  public  or  private  sources  can 
supplement  the  information  contained 
in  the  study. 

The  committees  responsible  for  con- 
ducting review  are  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  other 
committees  in  both  Houses  would  be 
urged  to  participate.  These  would  not 
only  Include  the  various  committees 
which  would  have  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  similar  expenditure  programs 
funded  by  budget  authority,  but  also  the 
Budget  Committees  in  both  Houses  to 
assist  In  providing  a  comprehensive 
budgetary  view  of  tax  expenditures. 

The  two  principal  committees  in  each 
House  are  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  reporting  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  respectively  their  findings,  with 
recommendations.  Only  then  may  a  bUl 
be  considered  to  reestablish  the  tax  pro- 
vision. If  no  review  is  conducted,  the 
provision  automatically  expires. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  offers  a  sim- 
ple, but  no-nonsense  approach  to  pe- 
riodic review  of  tax  expenditures.  Your 
tax  benefit  must  be  justified,  or  it  may 
be  lost.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate any  particular  tax  provision,  nor  is 
it  a  substitute  for  the  long-awaited  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  promised  year  after 
year.  The  bill  does  offer  a  defined  proc- 
ess by  which  to  evaluate  specific  pro- 
visions of  our  tax  system,  and  sets  out 
fundamental  criteria  to  correct  inequi- 
ties and  misallocation  of  Federal  revenue 
in  each  one. 

As  such,  it  offers  a  tool  to  reduce  im- 
justified  expenditures  of  tax  revenue, 
and  to  eliminate  inequities  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  structure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  921 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Expenditure 
Review  Act  of  1977". 

FINOXNOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Federal 
Income  tax  laws  Include  various  special  pro- 
visions which  depart  from  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  and  which  are 
not  subject  to  systematic  congressional  re- 
view. The  Congress  further  finds  that,  once 
enacted,  such  special  tax  provisions  are  not 
subject  to  automatic  termination,  but  re- 
main as  permanent  features  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  structure  without  regard  to  the 
scecial  circumstances  that  may  have  led  to 
their  enactment.  The  Congress  believes  It 
necessary  to  treat  such  provisions  as  ex- 
penditures subject  to  periodic  review  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  sound  fiscal  policy. 


The  Congress  further  believes  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  for  the  automatic 
termination  of  each  such  special  tax  provi- 
sion, with  provision  for  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  justification  for  Its 
continued  existence,  is  desirable  and  In  the 
public  Interest. 

DEFDimONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "tax  expenditures"  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  Income  or  which  provide  a  special 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  de- 
ferral of  tax  liability. 

(2)  The  term  "tax  expenditure  provision" 
means  a  chapter,  subchapter,  part,  section, 
or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  any  other  Federal  income  tax 
law  the  application  of  which  results  In  a 
tax  expenditure. 

TERMINATION    OF    CERTAIN    TAX    CXPENDTTtTRE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6.  the  following  tax  expenditure  provisions 
shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1979: 

(1)  Section  79  (group-term  life  Insurance 
purchased  for  employees) . 

(2)  Section  116  (exclusion  of  certain  divi- 
dends). 

(3)  Section  119  (exclusion  of  meals  and 
lodging  provided  for  employees). 

(4)  Section  I67(m)  (class  life  system  tor 
depreciation). 

(5)  Section  631  (capital  gain  treatment  for 
timber,  coal  and  domestic  iron  ore) . 

(6)  Section  1348  (maximum  rate  of  tax  on 
earned  Income ) . 

REVIEW   BY    COMMITTEES    ON    WATS    AND    MEANS 
AND    riNANCE 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  those  tax 
expenditure  provisions  listed  in  section  4. 
Such  review  shall  Include,  with  respect  to 
each  such  tax  expenditure  provision,  an 
examination  of — 

(1)  its  cost,  benefit,  and  effectiveness; 

(2)  its  impact  on,  and  relation  to,  Federal 
programs  having  the  same  or  similar  objec- 
tives which  are  funded  by  budget  authority: 
and 

(3)  Its  Impact  on  the  Federal  Income  tax 
structure. 

In  conducting  each  such  review,  such 
committees  shall  hold  public  hearings  to 
receive  testimony  from  representatives  of 
the  public  as  well  as  of  the  Government. 
Each  committee  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  which  would  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  any  such  tax  ex- 
penditure provision  If  It  were  a  program 
funded  by  budget  authority  may  submit  Its 
view  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(b)  On  or  before  March  31,  1979.  or  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  the  Committee  on  Finance  may 
prescribe,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  submit  to  such  commit- 
tees a  report  on  each  of  the  tax  expenditure 
provisions  listed  In  section  4.  In  addition  to 
the  matters  described  in  subsection  (a), 
such  report  shall  Include,  with  respect  to 
each  such  tax  expenditure  provision,  an  ex- 
amination of  such  provision  within  the  con- 
text of  Congressional  policy  relating  to  out- 
lays for  programs  within  budget  functional 
and  subfunctional  categories. 

(c)  On  or  before  June  30,  1979,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  shall  submit  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  a  report,  with  respect  to 
each  tax  expenditure  provision  listed  in  sec- 
tion 4,  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  review 
of  such  provision  under  subsection  (a)  and 
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Its  recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  If 
such  recommendations  are  for  the  continu- 
ation or  reestablishment  of  such  provision. 

SUBSEQUENT  REVIEW  OF  TAX  EXPENDITURE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
applicability  of  any  tax  expenditure  provi- 
sion to  a  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1,  1980  (whether  or  not  such  pro- 
vision Is  listed  In  section  4),  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  such  provision  in  the  sar'e  manner 
as  a  review  conducted  under  section  5. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Way3  and  Means 
and  the  Committee  on  Finari^a  shall  submit 
to  their  respective  Houses  <i  report  setting 
forth  the  results  of  each  review  of  a  tax 
expenditure  provision  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  and  Its  recommendation  with 
respect  thereto,  If  such  recommendations  are 
for  the  continuation  or  reestablishment  of 
such  provision,  and  not  less  than  six  months 
before  the  termination  of  the  applicability 
of  such  provision. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ES- 
TABLISHING OR  CONTINUING  TAX  EXPENDITURE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate — 

(1)  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  which  establishes  a  new  tax  ex- 
penditure or  continues  an  existing  tax  ex- 
penditure provision  (whether  or  not  In  a 
modified  form)  if,  under  the  terms  of  such 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment,  such  provi- 
sion Is  to  be  In  effect  for  more  than  four 
taxable  years;  or 

(2)  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  which  establishes  or  continues 
more  than  one  tax  expenditure  provision,  or 
to  consider  any  amendment  which  establishes 
or  continues  a  tax  expenditure  provision  to 
a  bill  or  resolution  which  establishes  or  con- 
tinues a  tax  expenditure  provision. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
which  continues  (whether  or  not  in  a  modi- 
fied form)  — 

(1)  any  tax  expenditure  provision  listed 
In  section  4  unless  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
the  case  may  be,  has  submitted  to  its  House 
a  report  on  the  review  of  such  provision  in 
compliance  with  .section  5;  or 

(2)  any  tax  expenditure  provision  subject 
to  a  review  under  section  6  unless  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  sub- 
mitted to  Its  House  a  report  on  the  review 
of  such  provision  in  compliance  with  such 
section. 

exercise     of    RULEMAKING     POWER 

Sec.  8.  The  provision  of  this  section  and 
sections  5  (other  than  subsection  (b)  there- 
of) ,  6.  and  7  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  and  such  rules  shall  su- 
persede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


By  Mr.  MAG^fUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request)  : 
S.  923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  waterway  user  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


WATERWAY   USER   CHARGE   ACT   OF    1977 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  which 
would  impose  certain  charges  on  the  us- 
ers of  the  waterway  facilities.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  issue,  the  legisla- 
tion was  referred  to  us.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  am  Introducing  this  bill, 
by  request,  along  with  Senator  Pearson, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Waterway  User  Charge  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  fa)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
varying  level  of  Federal  subsidy  of  differing 
modes  of  transportation  creates  distortions 
In  transportation  usage,  Increasing  costs  to 
the  Federal  taxpayer. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that,  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  the  users  of  the  waterways  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  a  jjortlon  of  the 
Federal  navigation-related  costs  of  admin- 
istering, building,  operating,  maintaining, 
and  rehabilitating  such  waterways. 

(3)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  user  charges  that  will 
create  greater  equity  and  demonstrate  the 
economic  feasibility  of  projects  on  the  wa- 
terways of  the  United  States,  providing  a 
market  test  for  their  need. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  ten  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
after  conducting  public  hearings  and  per- 
mitting not  less  than  forty-five  days  for  pub- 
lic comment,  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
preliminary  regulations  establishing  user 
charges  to  recover  that  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral navigation-related  costs  of  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  maintenance,  new  con- 
struction, and  rehabilitation  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  United  States  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  After  receiving 
comments  on  the  preliminary  regulations  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall,  no  later  than  March  15,  1978,  promul- 
gate final  regulations  establishing  a  schedule 
of  charges  for  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  and  transmit  such  regulations  to  the 
Congress.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  such  charRCs  shall  become  ef- 
fective, as  detailed  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  except  as  limited  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Final  regulations  promulgated  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  sixty  legislative  days  after  the  date  of 
such  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  The  schedule  of  user  charges  promul- 
gated under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent 
reasonable  and  equitable,  be  assessed  for 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  (I)  the  average 
annual  cost  of  administering,  operating,  and 
maintaining  various  segments  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  United  States  during  the  three 
preceding  fiscal  years;  (11)  an  annual 
amount  to  amortize  the  costs  of  each  new 
construction  or  rehabilitation  prolect  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (c)  (3)  of  this  section; 


(ill)  the  volume  of  traffic;  and  (Iv)  seasonal 
and  other  repetitive  peak  demands  for  use  of 
the  waterways  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary,  In  promulgating  final 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  is  au- 
thorized to  employ,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  mechanisms  to 
recover  Federal  navigation-related  costs: 
(1)  license  fees,  (li)  congestion  charges: 
(ill)  charges  based  on  ton-miles  over  a 
given  segment;  (iv)  lockage  fees;  and  (v) 
charges  based  on  the  capacity  of  cargo 
vessels,  loaded  and  unloaded,  over  various 
segments  of  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  estab- 
lish final  rates  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
recover. 

(A)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
navigation-related  costs  of  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
waterways  of  the  United  States  and  such 
additional  percentages  as  the  Secretary  finds 
practicable  and  equitable,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  provided 
that  commercial  users  shall  not  be  charged 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(B)  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
navigation-related  capital  costs  of  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  United  States  and  such  addi- 
tional percentage  as  the  Secretary  finds 
practicable  and  equitable,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection:  Provided. 
That  commercial  users  shall  not  be  charged 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

(2)  During  the  first  fiscal  year  that  user 
charges  established  under  this  subsection 
are  effective,  such  charges  shall  be  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and 
shall  be  increased  by  10  per  centum  of  such 
total  costs  for  each  of  the  succeeding  years 
until  the  maximum  described  in  such  para- 
graph Is  reached. 

(3)  (A)  User  charges  to  recover  the  costs 
and  the  level  of  recovery  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
charged  the  users  of  any  new  construction  or 
rehabilitation  projects  for  which  construc- 
tion is  Initiated  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(B)  Such  recovery  shall  begin  when  the 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation  project 
becomes  operational  and  shall  be  based  upon 
recovery  of  the  costs  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  of  this  subsection  including  inter- 
est diiring  construction,  over  the  economic 
life  of  the  project  with  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  esti- 
mated economic  life  of  the  project. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 

(1)  "user  charges"  means  a  charge  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
the  authority  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section; 

(2)  "waterway  of  the  United  States '  means 
any  Federally  improved  Inland  waterway, 
harbor,  or  navigation  channel,  except  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 

(e)  No  later  than  three  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations  established 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
describe — 

( 1 )  the  economic  impact  of  user  charges  on 
the  commercial  users  of  and  consumers  of 
goods  shipped  on  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Impacts  upon  recreational 
users  of  waterways  of  the  United  States; 
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(2)  the  economic  Impact 
on  a  regional  and  national  bMis 
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(4)  the  effectiveness  of 
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Investments  in  the  Nation's 
borne  transportation  and  re!i((nce 
vato  sector;  and 

(5)  the  effectiveness  of 
providing  for  the  balanced 
tlon's  water  resoiirces. 

(f)  Failure  to  pay  any  user 
llshed  under  this  section 
violator  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
day,  and  prohibit  the  violate: 
of  any  lock  or  other  facility 
ways  of  the  United  States  du^ng 
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Hon.  N^LSOK  A.  ROCKET-aXLER 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 
bin  "To  provide  for  the 
way  user  charges,  and  for  oth 

We  recommend  that  the  bill 
the  appropriate  Committee  for 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  modeled 
5  of  the  Water  Resources 
1976  as  reported  by  the 
on  Public  Works. 

The  proposed  bill  recognizes 
levels  of  subsidy  to  different 
modes  create  inefficiencies  In 
usage  and  Investment  as  well 
equities.  The  purpose  of  the 
these  Inefficiencies  and  Inequlkl 
Ushlng  a  system  of  user  chari  ;e: 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  cost 
operating,    maintaining    and 
the  waterways  of  the  United 

The  bin  directs  the  Secretary 
to   promulgate   regulations 
recovery  of  the  costs  of  opeT&t 
tenance.  and  of  new  cons 
bllltatlon  projects  on  which 
Initiated  after  enactment.  The 
covered  would  vary  by  waterwa  r 
pending  upon  the  costs  of  eac^ 

The  bin  gives  the  Secretary 
establish  practicable  and 
ages  of  costs  to  be  recovered 
ficatlons : 

At  least  50%  of  the  total 
recovered  through  user  charges; 

Commercial  users  shall  not 
pay  more  than  60  Tc  of  total  cos* 

The  purpose  of  this  dlscretloi  i 
some  variation  In  the  recovery 
cordance   with    the   differing 
from  segment  to  segment  of 
from  recreational  users  of  the 

The  bill  phases  in  the  recovery 
tlon  and  maintenance  costs 
of  approximately  five  years 
of  new  construction  and  rehab0lt 
of    projects   on    which 
after  enactment  would  start  wli 
project  becomes  operational, 
recoveries  would   be  based 
annual   charges   necessary   to 
the  life  of  the  project,  the 
the  capital  costs,  with  interest 
structlon   and   during   the 
The  interest  rate  would  equal 
the  time  construction  Is  Intllated 
term  Federal  securtlels. 

The  Secretary  Is  given  broad 
select  the  particular  mechanist 
payment    Is   to   be   made   so 
develop  the  best  combination  ol 
to   deal   with    the   greatly   vi 
stances  of  both  commercial  an<i 
users  on  the  Inland  waterwayii 
draft  harbors  and  channels,  and 
harbors  and  channels. 


Janu  ht,  19, 19T7. 
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The  Secretary  Is  required  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  proposed  regulations  and  to 
transmit  the  final  regulations  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  60  legislative  days  before  they 
are  to  take  effect.  He  is  also  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  three  years  on  the 
Implementation   of   the   Act. 

The  bill  provides  penalties  for  failure  to 
pay  user  charges  established  under  the  Act. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  provide  an  efficient  and  equitable  way 
for  users  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  the  Federally  Improved  waterways  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  make  the  treatment 
of  waterway  users  and  users  of  other  trans- 
portation modes  more  equitable.  Costs  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer  would  be  reduced.  It  would 
provide  for  a  user  charge  system  which 
would  demonstrate  the  economic  feasibility 
of  projects  on  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States,  providing  a  market  test  for  their 
need. 

On  January  19,  1977,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advised   that  enactment 
of  this  proposal   would   be   In   accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Victor  V.  Veysey, 
Assistant  Secretary  oj  the  Army 

{Civil  Works). 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  labor  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry  by  providing  for  equal 
treatment  of  craft  and  Industrial  work- 
ers and  to  establish  a  national  frame- 
work for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources. 

COMMON  SITUS   PICKETING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Javits,  construction  Industry  labor- 
management  reform  legislation.  This  bill 
comprises  common  situs  picketing  legis- 
lation as  well  as  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  industry.  It 
Is  unfinished  bu.<;lness  remaining  from 
the  94th  Congress  due  to  the  unexpected 
Presidential  veto  of  the  bill  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  in  1975. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  legalize  common  situs 
picketing.  Common  situs  picketing  is  a 
subject  that  was  debated  long  and  hard 
on  this  floor  during  the  last  Congress.  In 
the  end,  the  debate  came  down  to  one 
single  and  Important  point — the  right  of 
construction  workers  to  picket  their  job 
sites  as  all  other  workers  are  entitled  to 
do  under  Federal  labor  law. 

In  1947,  Congress  enacted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  designed  in  part  to  regulate 
union  activity  aimed  at  placing  economic 
restraints  upon  employers.  This  was  the 
flrst  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
involvement  in  labor  relations  that  union 
action  aimed  at  neutral  employers  was 
restricted. 

Within  18  months,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  had  narrowly  defined 
lawful  primary  picketing  on  a  construc- 
tion site.  In  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case,  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1950,  picketing  of  an  entire  construction 
site  to  protest  the  presence  of  a  nonunion 
subcontractor  on  the  site  was  found  to 
be  secondary  activity.  As  grounds,  the 
Board  determined  that  contractors  and 


subcontractors  on  a  construction  project 
are  not  necessarily  so  interconnected 
that  they  should  all  be  regarded  as  one 
entity. 

But,  as  we  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  the  predecessor  common  situs  picket- 
ing bUl  in  the  Senate,  S.  1479,  "the  better 
view,  and  the  one  adopted  In— the  bill," 
was  expressed  by  Justice  Douglas  in  his 
dissenting  opinion. 

The  picketing  would  imdoubtedly  have 
been  legal  If  there  had  been  no  subcontrac- 
tor Involved — If  the  general  contractor  had 
put  non-union  men  on  the  Job.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  subcontractor  does  not  alter  one 
whit  the  realities  of  the  situation;  the  pro- 
test of  the  union  Is  precisely  the  same.  In 
each  the  union  was  trying  to  protect  the 
Job  on  which  union  men  were  employed.  If 
that  is  forbidden,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
makes  the  right  to  strike,  guaranteed  by  S  13, 
dependent  on  fortuitous  business  arrange- 
ments that  have  no  significance  so  far  as 
evils  of  the  secondary  boycott  are  concerned 
(341  U.S.  at  694). 

This  bill  is  designed  to  conform  the 
law  "to  the  realities  of  the  situation"  as 
noted  by  Justice  Douglas;  it  overrules 
Denver  BuUding  Trades,  its  spirit  and  its 
progeny." 

As  a  result  of  the  holding  in  Denver, 
construction  workers  have  been  severely 
restricted.  The  legitimate  purposes  of 
construction  worker  picketing  can  be 
easily  frustrated.  The  application  of 
legitimate  economic  pressure  by  workers 
in  the  construction  Industry  can  be 
easily  thwarted. 

Continuous  efforts  have  been  made 
over  the  years  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court's  erroneous  interpretation  of  Taft- 
Hartley  in  the  Denver  decision.  Four 
Presidents — Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson — have  spoken  in 
favor  of  such  efforts,  as  did  their  Secre- 
taries of  Labor.  President  Jimmy  Carter 
has  also  pledged  his  support  to  this 
effort. 

Employees  on  an  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing site  are  not  faced  with  the 
same  problem,  however.  Under  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  handed  down  in 
the  early  1960's.  the  General  Electric— 
GE — decision,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Den- 
ver decision  to  an  industrial  site.  In- 
stead it  adopted  a  "work  relatedness" 
test:  All  employers  engaged  in  work  at 
the  common  situs  may  be  picketed,  ex- 
cept those  not  engaged  in  work  related 
to  the  normal  operations  of  the  primary 
employer. 

The  NLRB  and  the  courts  promptly 
proceeded  to  brush  aside  GE  principles 
as  applied  to  the  construction  industry. 
Given  the  principle  stated  in  General 
Electric,  one  would  have  expected  that 
the  establishment  of  separate  gates  for 
the  general  contractor  and  various  sub- 
contractors on  a  construction  site  would 
be  treated  by  the  Labor  Board  as  a  futile 
gesture,  because  the  general  contractor 
and  subcontractor  are  all  engaged  in 
their  normal  work  at  the  construction 
site.  Nevertheless,  the  Board  held  that 
the  establishment  of  such  gates  would 
prevent  a  imion  which  was  having  a  dis- 
pute with  the  general  contractor  from 
picketing  the  gates  reserved  for  the  .sub- 
contractors' employees.  This  view  was 
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sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  over 
what  was  felt  to  be  the  compulsion  of 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  case.  (Mark- 
well  and  Hartz  v.  NLRB,  387  F.  2d  70  (5th 
Clr.  1967)  and  Nashville  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  v.  NLRB, 
383  F.  2d  562  (6th  Cir.  1967) . 

Thus  an  anomoly  was  created  under 
existing  law.  In  manufacturing,  an  in- 
dependent subcontractor  is  not  immu- 
nized from  the  labor  dispute  between  the 
manufacturer  and  his  employees  if  the 
work  performed  by  the  subcontractor  is 
integrated  into  the  normal  operations  of 
the  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  construction  industry,  the  identical 
independent  subcontractor  who  per- 
forms work  integrated  into  the  normal 
process  in  the  construction  industry  is 
immimized  from  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween the  prime  contractor  and  his  em- 
ployees. 

My  bill  embodies  and  gives  proper 
scope  to  the  "connected  work"  test 
stated  in  General  Electric  and  since  re- 
affirmed and  implemented  in  Steelwork- 
ers  V.  Labor  Board,  376  U.S.  492  (1964) 
(Carrier)  and  Woodwork  Manufacturers 
V.  NLRB.  386  U.S.  612  (1967)  (National 
Woodwork) .  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  apply  the  primary-secondary 
dichotomy  recognized  in  those  cases  to 
the  construction  industry  in  a  realistic 
manner,  by  treating  the  general  contrac- 
tor and  his  subcontractors  as  a  single 
person  for  purposes  of  the  secondary 
boycott  provision  of  the  law.  This  ap- 
proach reflects  the  economic  realities  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
where  the  contractor  and  all  the  subcon- 
tractors are  engaged  in  a  common  ven- 
ture and  each  is  performing  tasks  close- 
ly related  to  the  normal  operations  of 
all  the  others.  The  construction  of  a 
building  is  a  single,  coordinated,  and  in- 
tegrated economic  enterprise.  The  con- 
tractor can  perform  the  total  job,  or 
subcontract  various  parts.  If  he  decides 
to  subcontract,  he  chooses  the  subcon- 
tractors with  care  and  exercises  overall 
supervision.  If  he  chooses  to  subcontract 
to  a  nonunion  subcontractor  who  pays 
less  than  the  prevailing  union  wage  and 
wins  the  bid  for  that  reason,  the  con- 
tractor cannot  claim  "neutrality"  when 
the  unions  protest  by  picketing  the  job 
site.  This  view  of  "nonneutrality"  under- 
lies my  bill  and  Is  its  essence.  My  bill 
thus  conforms  the  law  to  what  should 
be  the  proper  application  of  the  primary 
picketing  doctrine  to  the  construction 
industry  and  thereby  specifically  over- 
rules the  decision  in  the  Denver  case. 

In  sum,  the  result  of  NLRB  and  court 
decisions  is  disparate  treatment  of  simi- 
larly situated  American  workers.  Statu- 
tory language  is  misconstrued  to  ban 
common  situs  picketing  at  construction 
sites  only.  This  results  in  an  egregious 
inequity  toward  construction  workers,  in 
effect  a  special  exception  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  workers  engaged  in 
the  construction  industry.  The  power  to 
carve  out  such  an  exception  to  the  act 
is  a  power  that  resides  exclusively  in 
Congress,  however,  not  in  the  Board,  nor 
in  the  courts.  And  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  its  legislative 
history  to  indicate  that  Congress  ever 
intended  such  an  exception. 


During  the  94th  Congress,  this  in- 
equitable situation  was  recognized  by 
my  colleagues,  and  the  Congress  acted 
to  eliminate  the  separate  standards  of 
conduct  between  construction  site  and 
nonconstruction  site  picketing.  We  acted 
on  assurances  from  then  President  Ford 
that  he  would  sign  a  common  situs 
picketing  bill  sent  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  President  did  not 
hold  to  his  assurances,  and  he  vetoed  the 
bill  in  January  of  1976.  As  a  result,  the 
inequity  continues  to  exist,  the  actual 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
continues  to  be  clouded,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  94th  Congress  to  equalize  picket- 
ing procedures  goes  uneffectuated. 

It  has  now  been  27  years  that  con- 
struction workers  have  been  faced  with 
this  inequity.  I  think  27  years  is  too  long 
for  such  an  inequity  to  exist  and  for  the 
original  and  true  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  be  hidden.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
recognize  this  and  remedy  it. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  does,  of 
course,  continue  certain  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  actions  of  construction 
employees.  They  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  remainder  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley restrictions  on  the  use  of  picketing 
as  an  economic  weapon,  such  as  those 
included  in  section  8(b)(7),  as  Uie  bill 
amends  only  section  8(b)  (4) . 

Also  contained  within  this  amend- 
ment are  certain  specified  limitations  on 
the  use  of  common  situs  picketing.  The 
amendment  restricts  common  situs 
picketing  in  violation  of  existing  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  in  further- 
ance of  a  labor  dispute  where  the  issues 
in  dispute  concern  only  the  wages, 
hours,  and  other  working  conditions  of 
employees  employed  at  other  common 
construction  sites,  or  directed  at  certain 
employers  not  primarily  engaged  in  the 
construction  industry.  The  bill  expressly 
continues  the  prohibitions  against  pre- 
viously defined  illegal  secondary  prac- 
tices not  specifically  authorized  by  the 
amendment,  while  not  prohibiting  prac- 
tices which  were  not  previously  unfair. 

My  bill  also  states  that  common  situs 
picketing  cannot  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  a  person  from  the  con- 
struction site  on  the  ground  race,  sex. 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  to 
cause  any  employer  to  discriminate 
against  a  person  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage union  membership  or  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  person  to  whom 
union  membership  has  been  denied  or 
terminated  for  reasons  other  than  neg- 
lect of  the  periodic  tender  of  dues.  The 
amendment  also  restricts  the  use  of  com- 
mon situs  picketing  in  furtherance  of  a 
dispute  over  any  person  dealing  in  the 
products  or  systems  of  any  other  pro- 
ducer, processor,  or  manufacturer. 

Further,  the  amendment  requires  that 
at  least  10  days  notice  of  intent  to  strike 
be  given  to  all  employers  and  unions  at 
a  site  and  also  requires  a  labor  organi- 
zation to  obtain  written  approval  from 
the  national  or  international  labor  orga- 
nization with  which  it  is  aflBliated  before 
common  situs  picketing  can  be  com- 
menced. If  common  situs  picketing  is 
anticipated  at  a  military  or  other  gov- 


ernmental facility  dealing  in  mimitions, 
weapons,  or  missiles,  a  10-day  notice 
must  also  be  given  to  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  to  any 
State  or  territorial  mediation  agency, 
and  to  the  governmental  agency  con- 
cerned, in  addition  to  those  who  are  nor- 
mally required  to  be  informed. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  is  entitled  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Act  of  1977.  Title  II  is  designed  to  create 
a  labor  relations  structure  in  the  con- 
struction industry  which  can  reflect  and 
effectively  promote  the  national  interest 
in  diminishing  inflationary  wage  settle- 
ments, unproductive  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, and  prolonged  work  stoppages. 

The  construction  industry  historically 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
national  economy.  In  1976,  for  example, 
the  construction  industry  employed  just 
imder  3.5  million  workers  and  added 
nearly  $50  billion  to  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product. 

Despite  this  sizable  contribution,  how- 
ever, it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  in- 
dustry's accomplishment,  could  be  im- 
proved. As  it  exists  today,  the  industry 
is  fragmented  by  nature.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  construction  firms  constantly 
entering  and  leaving  the  industry,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  earn  less  than  $1 
million  a  year  and  which  are  typically 
isolated  and  local.  At  the  same  time,  the 
union  structure  within  the  construction 
industry  is  also  highly  fragmented.  Ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  construction 
workers  are  afilliated  with  national 
unions  organized  into  more  than  10,000 
local  unions.  Seventeen  international 
unions  are  affiliated  with  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  Local  unions  are  also  gen- 
erally affiliated  with  subordinate  bodies 
such  as  local  and  State  building  trades 
councils. 

Since  construction  work  does  not  re- 
quire a  fixed  work  force  for  an  extended 
period,  and  since  much  construction 
work  is  affected  by  weather  conditions, 
total  employment  in  construction  can 
fluctuate  as  much  as  30  percent  between 
the  winter  low  and  summer  high.  The 
average  worker  obtains  less  than  a  full 
year's  work  from  construction,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year  is  employed  in 
many  different  locations  and  by  many 
different  emoloyers. 

In  light  of  these  facts.  It  is  not  sur- 
Dri<;ing  to  find  that  collective  bargaining 
in  the  construction  indu'^try  is  as  frag- 
mented as  the  industry  itself.  Bargain- 
ing is  rarelv  coordinated  among  trades, 
local  unions  of  a  single  trade,  or  em- 
ployer associations,  and  the  national 
unions  and  their  national  officers  are 
generally  involved  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. As  a  result,  labor  relations  in  the 
construction  industry  are  characterized 
by  numerous  work  stoppages  and  rapidly 
escalating  wage  rates.  To  illustrate,  1975 
saw  600  work  stoppages  in  contract  con- 
struction affecting  more  than  300,000 
employees,  and  wage  and  benefit  pack- 
ages increased  in  fourth  quarter  1976 
7.1  percent  over  fourth  quarter  1975, 
which  had  increased  9.1  percent  over 
fourth  quarter  1974. 

The  bargaining  structure  typically 
leads  to  leapfrogging  settlements  and 
comparisons  of  wage  and  fringe  benefit 
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een  attempts 
(Collective  bar- 
re  Order  No. 


packages.  This  in  tum  results  in  high 

settlements  and  high  leve  s  of  compen 

sation  spread  among  crafts 

of  the  industry  and  acrofs  broad  geo 

graphic  areas  with  interconnected  labor 

markets. 

In  the  past,  there  have 
to  improve  the  industry's 

gaining.  In   1969,  Executi       ... 

11482  created  the  Constriction  Indus 
try  Collective  Bargaining  dommlsslon  to 
develop  voluntary  procedures  to  settle 
labor  disputes  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry. When  it  became  apparent  that 
more  effective  means  were  needed,  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11588  c^abllshed  the 
Construction  Industry  Stabilization 
Committee— CISC — under  I  the  author- 
ity of  the  Econt«nic  Stabilfeation  Act  of 
1970  The  CISC  was  highli^  effective  in 
achieving  long-term  stabilisation  In  the 
construction  Industry,  in  large  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  national lunlon  presi- 
dents and  national  contrartor  a.ssocla- 
tlon  representatives  partiolpate  In  re- 
viewing and  working  with  ttie  local  bar- 
gaining particpants.  The  CISC  expired 
in  April  of  1974  with  the  Expiration  of 
the  Economic  Stabilizatlonj  Act.  Subse- 
quently, construction  Indu^ry  bargain- 
ing reverted  to  its  previous  condition. 

Most  recently,  In  April  1975.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11849  estibllshed  the 
Collective  Bargaining  C(lmmittee  in 
Construction.  This  commltlee  is  similar 
to  its  predecessors  in  purpbse,  but  like 
them,  lacks  the  statutory  base  needed  to 
achieve  its  most  Important  lobjectlve. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  fconstructlon 
Industry  Collective  Bargaihing  Act  of 
1977  is  to  provide  that  statutory  base. 
This  is  vital  if  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction industry  is  to  jrovide  ade- 
quately for  consideration  of  wider  inter- 
ests in  the  local  bargaining  process. 


The  bill  creates  a  tripartite  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee — CICBC— within!  the  Labor 
Department  composed  of  10  labor  rep- 
resentatives, 10  managemerrt  represent- 
atives, and  up  to  3  public  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  s  f ter  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriat,3  national 
labor  organizations  and  contractor  as- 
sociations. The  bin  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  iie  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  will  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  committee. 

Under  this  new  framewoik,  the  local 
labor  organization  and  loca  contractor 
are  to  give  written  notice  6  I  days  prior 
to  a  termination  or  modiflcal  ion  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreemen  :  to  the  na- 
tional organization  with  wh  ch  they  are 
affiliated,  or  in  the  case  of  n  contractor 
who  is  not  affiliated  with  a  n  itional  con- 
tractor association,  to  the  C'ICBC.  This 
notice  is  then  to  be  forwards  1  by  the  na- 
tional labor  organization  aid  the  na- 
tional contractor  association  to  the 
CICBC  promptly.  During  the  60-day  no- 
tice period,  the  parties  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  are  required  to 
continue  In  full  force  and  efect. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  noiice  by  the 
CICBC.  the  bill  authorizes  tiat  body  to 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  dispate  when  It 
detennines  that  such  action  w  ill  facilitate 
collective  bargaining,  promoi  e  construc- 


tion Industry  stability,  encoxirage  bar- 
gaining agreements  with  more  appro- 
priate expiration  dates  and  geographic 
coverage,  promote  practices  consistent 
with  apprentice  training  skill  level  differ- 
entials or  promote  procedures  for  dispute 
settlement. 

Once  the  CICBC  has  taken  jurisdic- 
tion, it  can  refer  the  matter  to  national 
craft  boards  or  to  national  dispute  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  appropriate 
branch  of  the  construction  industry.  It 
may  also  request  the  national  construc- 
tion labor  organization  and  the  national 
construction  contractor  association  to 
participate  In  the  negotiations.  If  this  is 
requested,  no  new  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  any  revision  of  an  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreement  can  be- 
come effective  without  the  approval  of  the 
standard  national  labor  organization 
with  which  the  local  labor  organization 
involved  is  an  affiliate.  The  bill  also  limits 
the  civil  and  criminal  liability  of  na- 
tional construction  labor  organizations 
and  national  contractor  associations 
which  might  be  imputed  to  them  for  the 
action  they  take  at  the  request  of  the 
CICBC.  unless  such  action  willfully  au- 
thorizes illegal  conduct. 

The  CICBC  must  assert  jurisdiction 
within  90  days  after  notice  is  given,  and 
<mce  it  asserts  Its  Jurisdiction,  no  strike 
or  lockout  may  take  place  for  the  full  90- 
day  period  unless  It  releases  its  juris- 
diction sooner. 

The  bill  provides  for  enforcement  of  Its 
provisions  by  allowing  the  CICBC  to  di- 
rect that  the  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court  be  petitioned  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions. This  enforcement  includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  injunctive  relief  prohibit- 
ing any  strike  or  lockout  during  the  90- 
day  period  discu.ssed  above,  for  which  the 
court  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  of  1932. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  stress 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  legislation 
comes  to  us  from  the  last  Congress  as 
unfinished  business.  Essentially  identical 
legislation.  H.R.  4250,  has  just  recently 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  Prank 
Thompson  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  will  be  moving  through  that 
body  in  the  near  future. 

Both  my  bill,  and  the  House  version, 
recognize  the  construction  industry  for 
what  it  is,  an  integrated  operation  which 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
labor  law  as  those  applicable  to  any  other 
integrated  operation.  It  Is  also  an  indus- 
try unique  in  its  collective  bargaining  and 
in  need  of  assistance  to  establish  stability 
within  the  industry. 

I  therefore  urge  mv  colleagues  to  give 
expedited  consideration  and  passage  to 
this  important  legislation.  It  will  provide 
construction  workers  with  the  same 
rights  Industrial  workers  now  have,  equal 
treatment  to  which  under  any  rational 
legal  standard,  legislative,  or  judicial, 
they  are  surely  entitled.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  more  stabilized  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  benefiting  both  th? 
construction  industry  and  its  principals 
and  the  public  which  relies  on  the  indus- 
try to  provide  its  buildings  and  to  stimu- 
late the  national  economy. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
today  with  Senator  Williams,  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources, 
in  Introducing  legislation  to  permit  com- 
mon situs  picketing  in  the  construction 
industry.  This  bill  is  similar  in  scope 
to  S.  1479.  the  common  situs  picketing 
bill  that  Senators  Williams,  Cranston 
and  I  Introduced  in  1975.  The  94th  Con- 
gress passed  this  bill,  with  a  few  modifi- 
cations, as  H.R.  5900  which  was  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President.  Minor 
changes  in  the  language  and  structure 
of  the  current  bill  have  been  made  to 
simplify  and  clarify  its  purpose. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  common  situs  picketing 
requires  also  a  broad  review  of  collective 
bargaining  In  the  construction  industry. 
Accordingly  this  bill  also  incorporates  a 
construction  industry  collective  bargain- 
ing title,  essentially  Identical  to  title  II 
of  S.  1479  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  Congress.  In  this  way.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  will  be  able 
to  consider  common  situs  picketing  in 
the  framework  also  of  the  reform  of  the 
collective  bargaining  structure  in  the 
construction  Industry. 

COMMON  srrus 
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The  common  situs  picketing  bill  estab- 
lishes picketing  rights  for  construction 
workers  comparable  to  those  already  ex- 
isting In  the  Industrial  sector.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  treat  general 
contractors  and  subcontractors  at  a  con- 
struction site  as  a  single  person  for  pur- 
poses of  the  secondary  boycott  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Where  there  is  a  labor  dispute  with  a 
general  contractor  at  a  construction  site, 
unions  will  be  permitted  to  undertake 
strike  activity,  Including  picketing,  di- 
rected not  only  at  the  general  contractor, 
but  at  all  the  subcontractors  at  that  site 
as  well.  Likewise,  where  there  is  a  labor 
dispute  with  a  subcontractor  at  a  con- 
struction site,  unions  will  be  empowered 
to  direct  strike  activity,  including  pick- 
eting, not  only  against  that  subcontract- 
or, but  against  the  general  contractor 
and  the  other  subcontractors  at  the  site 
of  the  dispute. 

Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  NLRA,  the 
secondary  boycott  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  makes  It  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  strike  or  picket 
where  an  object  thereof  Is  to  force  an 
employer  to  cease  doing  business  with 
another  employer  The  purpose  of  such 
provisions  Is  to  protect  the  business  of  a 
third  person,  a  neutral  employer,  who  has 
no  power  to  resolve  a  disagreement  be- 
tween another  employer  and  his  employ- 
ees. The  secondary  boycott  provisions 
are  not  intended,  however,  to  Interfere 
with  a  union's  right  to  exert  legitimate 
economic  pressure  aimed  at  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  there  is  a  primary  dis- 
pute. Such  primary  activity  Is  not  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  even  though  It  may 
seriously  affect  neutral  employers 

Because  these  distinctions  under  Sec- 
tion 8fb)  (4)  (B) ,  and  other  provisions  of 
the  act  are  not  always  easy  to  discern,  It 
has  been  left  to  the  NLRB  and  the  courts 
to  establish  the  criteria  for  differentiat- 
ing between  legal  primary  and  prohibited 
secondary  activity,  and  thus  to  resolve 
the  inherent  tension  between  the  right 
to  strike  and  the  right  of  neutral  em- 


ployers to  keep  from  becoming  enmeshed 
In  a  dispute  with  another  employer  by 
his  workers. 

The  distinctions  drawn  by  the  NLRB 
and  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to 
the  picketing  rights  of  labor  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  as  compared  with 
other  Industries,  have  been  Illogical  and 
inequitable,  and  require  congressional 
modification.  This  modification  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill. 

The  errors  in  interpretation  of  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  provisions  with  regard  to 
the  construction  Industry  sought  to  be 
corrected  were  created  by  the  NLRB  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  case 
of  NLRB  v.  Denver  Building  Trades,  342 
U.S.  675  (1951).  The  Court  there  upheld 
the  Board's  determiation  that  because 
the  general  contractor  and  subcontrac- 
tors on  a  building  site  were  separate 
businesses,  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
neutrals  with  respect  to  each  other's  la- 
bor disputes.  Accordingly  a  union  in- 
volved In  a  labor  dispute  with  one  sub- 
contractor could  not  picket  the  other 
contractors  and  subcontractors  at  the  job 
site  without  engaging  in  a  secondary  boy- 
cott in  violation  of  section  8(v)  (4)  (B)  of 
the  act. 

The  better  view,  and  the  one  adopted 
In  the  bill,  was  expressed  by  Justice 
Douglas  In  his  dissent  to  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  decision; 

The  picketing  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  legal  U  there  had  been  no  subcon- 
tractor Involved — If  the  general  ccntractor 
had  put  non-union  men  on  the  job.  The 
presence  of  a  subcontractor  does  not  alter 
one  with  the  realities  of  the  situation;  the 
protest  of  the  union  Is  precisely  the  same. 
In  each  the  union  wbs  trying  to  protect  the 
Job  on  which  union  men  were  employed.  If 
that  Is  forbidden,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  makes 
the  right  to  strike,  guaranteed  by  §  13,  de- 
pendent on  fortuitous  business  arrange- 
ments that  have  no  significance  so  far  as  the 
evils  of  the  secondary  boycott  are  concerned. 
I  would  give  scope  to  both  5  8(b)  (4)  and  §  13 
by  reading  the  re.strlctlons  of  §  8(b)  (4)  to 
reach  the  case  where  an  Industrial  dispute 
spreads  from  the  Job  to  another  front.  (341 
U.S.  at  694) 

The  bill  is  designed  to  conform  the  law 
"to  the  realities  of  the  situation"  as 
noted  by  Justice  Douglas.  It  permits 
picketing  at  a  job  site  which  protests  the 
presence  of  nonunion  construction  work- 
ers and  is  addressed  to  employees  of  all 
employers  at  the  job  site.  Thus  it  over- 
rules the  holding  of  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  case  and  in  its  place  substitutes 
standards  for  picketing  at  construction 
sites  similar  to  those  now  existing  for 
picketing  at  Industrial  sites. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Labor  John 
Dunlop  stated  when  he  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  before  the  94th 
Congress : 

Both  sides  In  the  construction  Industry 
have  long  been  of  the  general  view  that  a 
construction  site  should  have  a  common 
labor  relations  policy  regardless  of  how  many 
separate  contracts  of  contractors,  prime  or 
subcontractor.s,  are  Involved.  The  mixing  of 
labor  policies  is  not  conducive  to  Industrial 
peace,  productivity,  or  good  management. 

I  agree  with  this  statement  and  can 
only  conclude  that  to  construe  section  8 
(b)(4)  of  the  act  to  prohibit  common 
situs  picketing  at  construction  projects 
flies  In  the  face  of  sound  Federal  labor 
relations  policy. 


The  highly  Integrated  nature  of  the 
construction  workplace  with  various  In- 
terrelated contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees working  in  an  interdependent 
situation  establishes  that  the  Denver 
Building  Trades  case  was  wrongly  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court.  That  it  has 
also  created  an  anomaly  between  picket- 
ing rules  applicable  to  workers  at  indus- 
trial facilities,  and  those  applicable  to 
construction  workers,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  subsequent  ruling 
in  a  1961  decision,  known  as  the  General 
Electric  case.  Local  761  WE  v.  NLRB, 
336  U.S.  667. 

In  General  Electric  there  was  a  dispute 
between  General  Electric  and  the  lUE 
representing  its  employees  at  a  large  In- 
dustrial site.  The  lUE,  representing  a 
production  and  maintenance  unit,  was 
engaged  in  a  lawful  strike.  Its  picketing 
in  furtherance  of  that  strike  included 
appeals  to  the  employees  of  an  Inde- 
pendent maintenance  contractor  on  the 
site  as  a  gate  reserved  for  building  and 
construction  contractors'  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
picketing  of  independent  contractors  is 
permissible,  and  does  not  violate  the  sec- 
ondary provisions  of  section  8(b)(4). 
where  the  primary  dispute  Is  with  the 
industrial  employer — GE — and  work 
done  by  the  independent  contractor  is 
related  to  the  normal  operations  of  that 
industrial  employer.  The  Supreme  Court, 
Ui  this  case,  thus  enunciated  the  "related 
work"  doctrine  applicable  to  employees 
working  at  Industrial  sites.  This  holding 
has  not,  however  been  applied  to  con- 
struction sites,  and  the  Denver  Building 
Ti-ades  case  remain  to  this  day  the  ap- 
plicable law  at  a  construction  site. 

The  bill  embodies  and  gives  proper 
scope  to  the  "connected  work"  test  stated 
in  General  Electric.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  apply  the  primary-sec- 
ondary dichotomy  recognized  in  that 
case — and  since  reaffirmed  and  imple- 
mented In;  for  example,  Steelworkers  v. 
Labor  Board.  376  U.S.  492  (1964)  (Car- 
rier) and  Woodwork  Manufacturers  v. 
NLRB,  386  U.S.  612  (1967)  (National 
Woodwork) — to  the  construction  indus- 
try in  a  realistic  manner,  by  treating  the 
general  contractor  and  his  subcon- 
tractors as  a  single  person  for  purposes 
of  the  secondary  boycott  provision  of  the 
law.  This  approach  reflects  the  economic 
realities  in  the  building  and  construction 
Industry  where  the  contractor  and  all  the 
subcontractors  are  engaged  in  a  common 
venture  and  each  is  performing  tasks 
closely  related  to  the  normal  operations 
of  all  the  otheis.  The  construction  of  a 
building  is  a  single,  coordinated  and  in- 
tegrated economic  enterprise.  The  con- 
tractor can  perform  the  total  job,  or  sub- 
contract various  parts  thereof.  If  he 
decides  to  subcontract,  he  chooses  the 
subcontractors  with  care;  and  exercises 
overall  supervision.  If  he  chooses  to  sub- 
contract to  a  nonunion  subcontractor 
who  pays  less  than  the  prevailing  union 
wage  and  wins  the  bid  for  that  reason, 
the  contractor  cannot  claim  "neutrality" 
when  the  unions  protest  by  picketing  the 
job  site.  This  view  of  "nonneutrality" 
underlies  this  bill  and  is  its  essence.  This 
bill  thus  conforms  the  law  to  what  should 
be  the  proper  application  of  the  primary 
picketing  doctrine  to  the  construction 


industry  and  thereby  specifically  over- 
rules the  decision  In  the  Denver  Build- 
ing Trades  ca.se. 

This  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
safeguards  designed  to  insure  that  com- 
mon situs  picketing  Is  conducted  In  a 
responsible  manner. 

Before  engaging  in  common  situs  pick- 
eting as  provided  by  this  legislation,  a 
labor  union  must  first  give  at  least  10 
days  advance  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  strike  to  all  other  unions  and  all 
employers  including  the  general  contrac- 
tor, at  the  construction  site,  and  to  any 
national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion with  which  it  Is  affiliated.  A  related 
requirement  Is  that  when  the  union  is 
affiliated  with  a  national  or  international 
labor  organization,  that  organization 
must  give  Its  written  approval  of  the 
common  situs  picketing  before  it  may 
03cur. 

Read  together,  these  requirements  will 
provide  a  "cooling  off"  period  during 
which  the  local  parties  and  the  national 
labor  organization  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  resolve  the  dispute  without  re- 
sort to  a  work  stoppage.  These  legisla- 
tive provisions  incorporate  our  trust  in 
the  mediating  influence  of  the  interna- 
tional building  trades  organizations 
which  will  receive  these  10 -day  common 
situs  picketing  notices.  I  expect  that  dur- 
ing this  10-day  "cooling  off"  period  the 
International  unions  will  take  an  active 
role  in  attempting  to  resolve  the  under- 
lying labor  disputes  peacefully  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  to  engage  in 
a  work  stoppage  through  common  situs 
economic  activity."  These  provisions  will 
also  protect  against  the  use  of  common 
situs  picketing  in  "wildcat"  strike  situ- 
ations. 

This  bill  limits  picketing  permitted  at 
the  common  situs  to  activity  directed  at 
employers  "in  the  construction  industry." 
Where  the  construction  site  is  at  an  in- 
dustrial plant — for  example,  an  addition 
to  a  manufacturing  facility — the  owner 
of  the  plant  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
single  person  with  the  general  contractor 
who  is  engaged  to  perform  such  con- 
struction work.  In  that  situation,  when 
the  dispute  Is  with  the  general  construc- 
tion contractor  or  one  of  his  subcontrac- 
tors, the  owner  of  the  industrial  facility 
may,  by  establishing  a  separate  gate  for 
the  construction  employees,  confine  the 
picketing  to  that  gate  and  thereby  in- 
sulate his  own  Industrial  employees  from 
picketing,  in  accord  with  the  General 
Electric  decision,  366  U.S.  at  681. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  and 
respects  provisions  of  State  law  which 
require  contracts  on  public  construction 
projects  to  be  awarded  to  separate  bid- 
ders for  specific  aspects  of  the  job.  No 
common  situs  picketing  will  be  permitted 
among  the  separate  contractors  man- 
dated by  these  State  separate-bidding 
statutes. 

It  further  prohibits  picketing  with  the 
objective  of  job  discrimination  against  an 
employee  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  or  on  the  basis 
of  that  individual's  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  union. 

It  protects  independent  unions  not  affi- 
liated with  national  labor  organizations 
by  prohibiting  common  situs  picketing 
which  attempts  to  force  them  off  the  job. 
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In  addition.  It  reaflarms  the  i  «t's  prohibi- 
tion against  recognltlontl  picketing 
where  there  is  already  a  Ia\  rf ully  recog- 
nized labor  organization  representing  the 
contractor's  employees.  And,  of  course, 
it  does  not  legalize  jurlsdlct  onal  strikes, 
which  remain  barred  by  section  8(b)  (4) 
(D)  of  the  act. 
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The  bill  also  contains  a  brovlslon  to 
Insure  that,  except  for  the  limited  and 
carefully  defined  authorization  to  con 
duct  common  situs  picketing,  nothing  In 
S.  1479  is  to  be  construed  to  legalize  any 
existing  conduct  constitutinjg  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  the  act.] 

The  Intense  level  of  debatfe  among  In- 
terest groups.  In  the  press  [and  In  the 
last  Congress  was  an  overreactlon  to  an 
overdue  bill.  The  bill  embodi*  basic  Fed- 
eral labor  policies  which  relf  on  the  in- 
terplay of  economic  forces  toiresolve  dis- 
putes between  labor  and  management 
over  wages  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  This  Is  basic  to  our 
system  of  social  and  economic  justice. 
This  bm  corrects  a  mlslnter]  iretation  of 
these  sound  policies  and  I  v  ill  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 

COUECnVE  BARGAIim  G 

The  Intent  of  the  Construe  tlon  Indus- 
try Collective  Bargaining  Act  of  1977 — 
title  n — Is  to  bring  about  gneater  labor 
relations  stability  by  establishing  a  new 
national  collective  bar^ainingif  ramework 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  In 
the  construction  Industry.  The  need  for 
such  legislation  is  highlighted  by  the  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  npw  prevail- 
ing in  this  Industry,  and  by  fragmented 
and   chaotic   conditions   of  [bargaining 
over  new  contract  terms  that  all  too 
often  sacrifice  the  long-terni  health  of 
the  construction  industry  f or  fehort-term 
gains.  This  proposal,  in  the  form  of  S. 
2305.  which  I  Introduced  with  Senator 
Williams  in  the  last  Congres^  wis  com- 
bined with  the  common  situi  nicketine 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  ^nd  passed 
as  a  oackage  bv  the  94th  Congress. 

I  believe  that  linking  the  two  bills  to- 
gether is  the  right  approach  ii  this  Con- 
gress as  well.  ] 

I  emphasize  that  I  feel  it  Is  fcisufflcient 
to  define  correctly  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions  of  the  National  L4bor  Rela- 
tions Act  without  also  seeking  to  reform 
the  collective  bargaining  structure  of  the 
construction  Industry.  Ellmli  atlng  the 
ineoultable  restrictions  on  con  imon  situs 
picketing  Is  not  the  whole  ansjiver  to  the 
problems  which  exist  In  the  cohstructlon 
Industry.  Increased  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  the  bontext  of 
an  improved  bargaining  structure  is  also 
necessary. 

The  need  for  such  reform  has  been 
recognized  for  years.  Title  II  v  ould  con- 
tinue and  exoand  uoon  the  aoproach 
under  Executive  orders  in  1  )69,  1971, 
ant!  1975  which  established  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaitiins  Com- 
mission, the  Construction  Industry  Sta- 
bilization Committee,  and  the  Collective 
Bargainine  Committee  in  Coi  struction. 
The  experience  under  these  p  roups  has 
been  successful  enough  to  Mrarrant  a 
statutory  mechanism  for  acco  mollshing 
the  objectives  of  curtailing  w  lipsawing 
distortions  of  wage  relationsh  ps.  Ineffi- 


cient manpower  utilization,  and  costly 
strikes.  An  enhanced  role  for  national 
unions  and  national  contractor  associa- 
tions is  needed  to  provide  leadership  in 
solving  the  critical  problems  that  now 
exist  in  the  construction  Industry.  Title 
n  is  designed  to  establish  a  mechanism 
to  achieve  these  objectives  through  the 
voluntary  collective  bargaining  process, 
without  resort  to  wage  and  price  con- 
trol or  other  forms  of  compulsory  Inter- 
ference. 

Title  II  applies  solely  to  construction 
industry  national  labor  organizations  and 
their  affiliates,  and  to  contractors  and 
their  associations  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining  with  them  in  this  industry. 
It  does  not  apply  to  bargaining  between 
contractors  or  contractor  associations 
and  Independent  unions,  or  to  the  non- 
imion  sector  of  the  industry. 

The  title's  principal  focus  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  tripartite  national  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Committee— CICBC— to  oversee  bar- 
gaining in  the  industry.  The  CICBC  will 
be  composed  of  labor,  management,  and 
neutral  representatives,  all  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  committee  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  Identifying  key  construc- 
tion industry  collective  bargaining  situa- 
tions for  their  possible  pattern-setting 
Impact  on  bargaining  In  the  industry. 
Where  appropriate,  it  will  Intercede  be- 
fore potentially  disruptive  new  settle- 
ments are  reached  by  the  parties  which 
are  likely  to  lead  to  widespread  wage  dis- 
tortions and  costly  work  stoppages.  It 
will  also  promote  agreements  covering 
more  appropriate  geographic  areas,  en- 
courage voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement,  and  take  other  steps  to 
remedy  the  underlying  labor  relations 
defects  in  the  construction  industry. 

Title  II  requires  that  local  labor  or- 
ganizations give  60  days'  notice  to  their 
national  affiliates  before  the  termina- 
tion or  modification  of  collective  bar- 
gaining   agreements.    Including    those 
modifications  permitted  by  any  reopen- 
er  provisions  in  such  agreements.  Con- 
tractors and  contractor  associations  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  with  those  unions 
are  similarly  required  to  notify  their  na- 
tional affiliate  or  the  committee  directly. 
After    receiving    the    reouired    notice 
from  the  national  labor  or  contractor 
organizations,  the  committee.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, may  take  lurisdiction  over  the 
labor  neeotiations  if  it  determines  that 
such  action  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  The  CICBC's  decision  to  assert 
jurisdiction  over  a  construction  industry 
labor  matter  is  confined  to  a  specific  90- 
dav  period  consisting  of  the  60-day  re- 
ouired notice  period,  plus  a  "cooling  off 
period"  of  an  additional  30  days.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  parties  may  not  re- 
sort to  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  the  terms 
of  the  existing  contract  are  continued, 
unless  the  committee  earlier  releases  its 
jurisdiction. 

Once  the  committee  has  taken  juris- 
diction, it  may  assist  the  parties  by  re- 
ferring the  labor  matter  to  a  national 
craft  board,  or  to  the  national  dispute 
procedures  established  by  the  appropriate 
branch  of  the  construf^tion  industry.  Th? 
committ«'e  may  also  decide  to  meet  with 
the  parties  directly.  When  the  CICBC 


requests  the  appropriate  national  con- 
struction labor  and  contractor  associa- 
tions to  participate  in  the  negotiations, 
any  new  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  revision  of  an  existing  agreement  must 
be  approved  by  the  national  labor  organi- 
zation with  which  the  local  labor  organi- 
zation is  affiliated  for  the  agreement  to 
be  of  any  force  or  effect.  The  national 
union's  approval  Is  required  for  all  such 
agreements  regardless  of  whether  they 
become  effective  during  or  after  the  90- 
day  jurisdictional  period. 

As  the  committee  may  at  any  time  re- 
linquish Its  jurisdiction,  it  may  thereby 
suspend  or  terminate  the  requirement 
that  the  national  union  must  approve 
any  local  agreement  before  it  is  permitted 
to  take  effect. 

The  bill  limits  the  civil  and  criminal 
liabihty  of  national  construction  labor 
and  contractor  associations  which  might 
be  Imputed  to  them  from  the  actions 
they  take  at  the  request  of  the  CICBC. 
This  limitation  is  essential  If  the  overall 
purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  be  achieved. 
Countervailing  protections  for  third  par- 
ties remain  unaffected  by  the  bill,  as  It 
does  not  protect  any  otherwise  unlawful 
provisions  in  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts nor  does  it  protect  actions  bv  na- 
tional organizations  that  are  not  part  and 
parcel  of  its  responsibilities  as  defined  by 
the  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  responsible  action 
by  the  Congress  in  its  deliberation  of 
common  situs  picketing  legislation  re- 
quires simultaneous  consideration  of  re- 
form of  the  bargaining  structure  in  the 
construction  industry.  As  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  considers  these 
bills  together,  further  changes  may  be 
necessary  to  improve,  clarify,  and 
strengthen  their  provisions.  I  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  both  titles  of  this 
bill  as  together  they  represent  a  com- 
prehesive  and  equitable  approach  to  re- 
form of  labor  relations  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.924 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives!  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROTECTION  OP  ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  8(b)(4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  bfeore  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  strike  or 
refusal  to  perform  services  or  any  Induce- 
ment of  any  individual  employed  by  any  per- 
son to  strike  or  refuse  to  perform  services  or 
threats  thereof,  at  the  site  of  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  painting,  or  repair  of  a 
building,  structure,  or  other  work,  which 
may  be  directed  at  a  single  person  in  the 
construction  Industry  at  such  site  and  which 
Is  directed  at  any  of  several  persons  who  are 
in  the  construction  industry  and  are  Jointly 
engaged  as  joint  venturers  or  in  the  relation- 
shlD  of  contractors  and  subcontractors  in 
such  construction,  alteration,  painting,  or 
reoalr  at  such  Fite:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  in  the  above  proviso  shall  be  con- 
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strued  to  authorize  a  strike  or  refusal   to 
perform  services  or  any  Inducement  of  any 
individual  employed  by  any  person  to  strike 
or    refuse    to   perform    services,    or    threats 
thereof,  (1)   In  violation  of  an  existing  col- 
lective-bargaining contract;    (2)   in  further- 
ance of  a  labor  dispute  where  the  issues  in 
dispute  concern  the  wages,  hours,  or  other 
working  condltlon.s  of  Individuals  employed 
at  any  other  common  construction   site;   or 
(3)  directed  at  a  person  who  is  not  engaged 
primarily  in  the  construction  indu.stry,  who 
through    individuals   regularly   employed   by 
that  person  and  represented  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization,  is  installing  or  servicing  products 
produced  by  that  person,  or  is  doing  con- 
struction work  at  a  facility  owned  by  that 
person :  Provided  further,  Except  as  provided 
in  the  above  provisos  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  act  or  conduct 
which  was  or  may  have  been  an  unfair  labor 
practice  under  this  subsection,  or  to  prohibit 
any  act  or  conduct  which  was  not  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  this  subsection,  prior  to 
the  enactment   of  such   provisos:    Provided 
further.  That  nothing  in  the  above  provisos 
shall   be   construed   to   authorize  picketing, 
threatening  to  picket,  or  causing  to  be  pick- 
eted, any  person    (1)    to  remove  or  exclude 
from  a  common  construction  site  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  that  person  on  the  ground 
of  sex.  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin; 
(2i    to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  person 
to  discriminate  against  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  that  person  In  a  manner  prohibitad 
by  paragraph  2  of  this  subsection    (b) ;   or 
(3)  under  circumstances  prohibited  by  para- 
graphs 4  (D)   or  (7)   of  this  subsection  (b)  : 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  above 
provisos  sliali  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
picketing  of  a  common  construction  site  by 
a   labor   organization    to   force,   require,   or 
persuade  any  person  to  cease  or  refrain  from 
using,  selling,  purchasing,  handling,   trans- 
porting, specifying.   Installing,  or  otherwise 
dealing  in  the  products  or  sy.';tems  of  any 
other  producer,  processor,  or  maiiufactur?r: 
Provided     further,     That     in     determining 
whether  several  persons  who  are  in  the  con- 
struction   industry   are    Jointly    engaged    as 
Joint    venturers   or    In    the   relationship    of 
contractors  and  subcontractors  at  any  site, 
(1)   ownership  or  control  of  such  ?lte  by  a 
single  person   shall  not  be   controlling;    (2) 
where  a  State  law  requires  separate  bids  and 
direct  awards   to   persons   for   constructlo'^, 
the  various  persons  awarded  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  applicable  State  law  shall 
not  be  considered  Joint  venturers  or  in  the 
relationship  of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors with   each  other   or  with   the  State  cr 
local  authority  a«'ardlng  such  contracts  at 
the  common  construction  site." 

(b)  Section  8(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  present  section  8(g)  as 
section  8(g)  (1) ,  and  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(2)  (A)  A  labor  organization,  before  en- 
gaging in  activity  permitted  by  the  third 
proviso  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  shall  provide  prior  written  notice 
of  Intent  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform 
services,  or  to  induce  any  person  to  strike  or 
refuse  to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than 
ten  days  to  all  unions  and  the  persons  at  the 
common  construction  site  and  to  any  na- 
tional or  International  labor  organization  of 
which  the  labor  organization  involved  Is  an 
afflliate  and  to  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  from  such  notice,  the  labor  organization 
may  engage  in  activities  permitted  by  the 
third  proviso  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  if  the  national 
and  international  labor  organization  of  which 
the  labor  organization  Involved  is  an  afJUiate 
gives  notice  in  writing  authorizing  such  ac- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  authorization 
of  such  activities  by  the  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organisation  shall  not  render 


it  subject  to  criminal  or  civil  liability  arising 
from  activities,  notice  of  which  was  given 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  unless  such 
authorization  is  given  with  actual  knowledge 
that  such  activities  are  to  be  willfully  used 
to  achieve  an  unlawful  purpose. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  is 
located  at  any  military  facility  or  Installa- 
tion of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or 
which  Is  located  at  the  facility  or  InstaUa- 
tlon  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  if  a  major  pvu-pose  of  such 
faculty  or  installation  is  or  will  be  the  de- 
velopment, production,  testing,  firing  or 
launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles, 
or  space  vehicles,  prior  written  notice  of  in- 
tent to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services, 
or  to  induce  any  person  to  strike  or  refuse 
to  perform  services,  of  not  less  than  ten  days 
shall  be  given  by  the  labor  organization  in- 
volved to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  to  any  State  or  territorial 
agency  established  to  mediate  and  conciliate 
disputes  within  the  State  or  territory  where 
such  site  is  located,  to  the  several  persons 
who  are  Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  other  depart- 
meat  or  agency  of  the  Government  concerned 
with  the  particular  facility  or  Installation, 
and  to  any  national  or  international  labor 
organization  of  which  the  labor  organization 
Involved  is  an  afflliate. 

"(C)  The  notice  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  above  are  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  the  notice  requirements 
prescribed  by  Section  8id)  of  the  Act." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.   102.  The   amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  tlie 
date  of  enactment. 
TITLE   n— CONSTRUCTION   INDUSTRY 
COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Construction  Industry  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS    AND   PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  legal  framework  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  construction  Industry 
Is  In  need  of  revision;  and  that  an  enhanced 
role  for  national  labor  organizations  and 
national  contractor  associations  working  as 
a  group  is  needed  to  minimize  instability, 
conflict,  and  distortions,  to  assure  that  prob- 
lems of  collective-bargaining  structure,  pro- 
ductivity and  manpower  development  are 
constructively  approached  by  contractors 
and  unions  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  permit  the  flexibility  and  variations  that 
appropriately  exist  among  localities,  crafts, 
and  branches  of  the  Industry. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title 
t3  establish  a  more  viable  and  practical 
structure  for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  with  a  minimum 
of  governmental  Interference  in  the  free  col- 
lective-bargaining  process. 

CONSTRUCTION     INDUSTRY      COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Committee. 
The  Committee  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  Indlvldurils  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  reprepent 
the  viewpoint  of  employers  engaged  in  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry. 

(2)  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  Individuals  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  affiliation  to  repre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  the  standard  national 
labor  organization  In  the  coastructlon  in- 
dustry. 


(3)  Up  to  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among  in- 
dividuals qualified  by  training  and  expe- 
rience to  represent  the  public  Interest,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  him  to  serve 
as  Chairman. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  ex  officio. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  ex  officio. 

The  employer,  labor,  and  public  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  after 
consultation  with  representative  labor  and 
management  organizations  In  the  Industry 
whose  members  are  engaged  in  collective 
bargaining.  Any  alternate  members  who  may 
be  appointed  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  regular  members.  AH  actions  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  taken  by  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Executive  Director  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  appoint 
such  staff  as  Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  functions  under  this  title,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  may  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  Including  the  designation  of  "standard 
national  construction  labor  organizations" 
and  "national  construction  contractor  asso- 
ciations" qualified  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  title. 

NOTICE    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  other  law.  Including  section 
8(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended,  where  there  is  In  effect  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  covering  employees  In 
the  construction  Industry  between  a  local 
construction  labor  organization  or  other  sub- 
ordinate body  affiliated  with  a  standard 
national  construction  labor  organization,  or 
between  a  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  directly,  and  an  employer 
or  association  of  employers  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  neither  party  shall  terminate 
or  modify  such  agreement  or  the  terms  or 
conditions  thereof  without  serving  a  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  termination  or  modi- 
fication in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  sixty  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration date  thereof,  or  in  the  event  such 
collective-bargaining  agreement  contains  no 
expiration  date,  sixty  days  prior  to  the  time 
it  Is  proposed  to  make  such  termination  or 
modification.  The  notice  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  served  as  follows: 

(1 )  A  local  construction  labor  organization 
or  other  subordinate  body  affiliated  with  a 
standard  national  construction  labor  orga- 
nization shall  serve  such  notice  upon  such 
national  organization. 

(2)  An  employer  or  local  asssclatlon  of 
emaloyers  shall  serve  such  notice  upon  all 
national  construction  contractor  associations 
with  which  the  employer  or  associatisn  is 
affiliated.  An  employer  or  local  association  of 
employers,  which  Is  not  affiliated  with  any 
national  construction  contractor  association 
shall  serve  such  notice  upon  the  Committee. 

(3)  Standard  national  construction  labor 
organizations  and  national  construction  con- 
tractor associations  shall  serve  such  notice 
upon  the  Committee  with  respect  to  termina- 
tion or  modification  of  agreements  to  which 
they  are  directly  parties. 

The  parties  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect,  without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout, 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing 
collective-bargaining  agreement  for  a  period 
cf  sixty  days  after  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection  Ls  given  or  until  the  expiration 
of  such  collective-bargaining  agreement, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Standard  national  construction  labor 
organizations  and  national  construction  con- 
tractor associations  shall  promptly  furnish 
to  the  Committee  copies  of  all  notices  served 
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upon  them  as  provided  by 
of  this  section. 


s  ibsectlon    (a) 


(c)  The  Committee  may  prestribe  the  form 
and  manner  and  other  requlrei  lents  relating 
to  the  submission  of  the  notices  required  by 
this  section. 
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Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  the 
received  notice  pursuant  to 
may  take  Jurisdiction  of  the 
without   the   suggestion   of 
party,  by  transmitting  written 
signatory  labor  organization  or 
and  the  a.ssociatlon  or 
ployers  directly  party  to  the 
gaining   agreement   during 
period  which  Includes  and 
cedes  the  latter  of :  (1)  the 
lowing  the  giving  of  notice 
204(a);  or  (2)  whichever  Is 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
the  collective  bargaining 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
for    termination    or 
agreement. 

(b)   The  Committee  shall  defclde 
to  take  such  Jurisdiction  In  accordance 
the  standards  set  forth  In  sectl(  in 
the  Committee  has  taken  Jurisdiction 
this  section,  It  may  in  order 
peaceful  voluntary  resolution 
and  the  avoidance  of  future 
refer  such  matter  to  voluntary 
or  branch  boards  or  other  appr6prlate 
nlzations  established  in  accorda  ice 
tlon  207;    (2)    meet  with  Inter  (sted 
and  take  other  appropriate  action 
the  parties;  or  (3)  take  the  action 
for  In  both  preceding  clauses 
of  this  subsection.  At  any  time  rfter 
Ing  of  Jurisdiction,  the  Commltl  ee 
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(c)  When  the  Committee  has 
diction  within  the  ninety-day 
fled  in  this  section  over  a  matt^ 
the  negotiation  of  the  terms 
of  any  collective  bargaining 
volvlng  construction  work  betw^n 
standard  national  construction 
nlzatlon,  or  any  local  constructilon 
ganizatlon  or  other  subordinaK 
lated  with  any  standard  national 
tlon   labor  organization,   and 
ployer  or  association  of  employei^ 
standing  any  other  law,  no  such 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  e 
ninety-day  period  specified  In 
tlon,  engage  In  any  strike  or 
continuing   thereof,   unless  the 
sooner  releases  Its  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  When  the  Committee  rece 
tlce  required  by  section  204.  it 
to  request  In  virrltlng  at  any  tlmi  ( 
ninety-day  period  specified  In  su 
of  this  section  participation  In 
tlons  by  the  standard  national 
labor    organizations    with    which 
construction    labor    organlzatloi^ 
subordinate  bodies  are  affiliated 
tional   construction    contractor 
with  which  the  employers  or  locjal 
associations  are  affiliated. 


ill 


(e)   In  any  matters  as  to  whl* 
mlttee  takes   Jurisdiction  undei 
(a)  of  this  section  and  makes  a 
thorlzed  by  subsection   (d)   of 
no  new  collective  bargaining 
revision  of  any  existing  collective 
agreement  between  a  local 
organization  or  other  subordlnat* 
ated  with  the  standard  national 
labor  organization,  and  an 
ployer  association  shall  be  of 
effect  unless  such  new  agreemenl 
is  approved  in  writing  by  the 
tional  construction  labor 
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which  the  local  labor  organization  or  other 
subordinate  body  is  affiliated.  Prior  to  such 
approval  the  parties  shall  make  no  change 
in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 
The  Committee  may  at  any  time  suspend  or 
terminate  the  operation  of  this  subsection 
as  to  any  matter  previously  referred  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f)  No  standard  national  construction 
labor  organization  or  national  construction 
contractor  association  shall  incur  any  crimi- 
nal or  civil  llabUity,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  actions  or  omissions  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Committee  for  Its  participation 
in  collective  bargaining  negotiations  or  the 
approval  or  refusal  to  approve  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  under  this  title. 

(g)  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  Committee  to  modify  any 
existing  or  proposed  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

STANDARDS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Sec  206.  The  Committee  shall  take  action 
under  section  205  only  if  It  determines  that 
such  action  will — 

(1)  facilitate  collective  bargaining  in  the 
construction  industry.  Improvements  in  the 
structure  of  such  bargaining,  agreements 
covering  more  appropriate  geographical 
areas,  or  agreements  more  accurately  reflect- 
ing the  condition  of  various  branches  of  the 
industry; 

(2)  promote  stability  of  employment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  construction  indus- 
try; 

(3)  encourage  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments embodying  appropriate  expiration 
dates; 

(4)  promote  practices  consistent  with 
appropriate  apprenticeship  training  and 
skill  level  differentials  among  the  various 
crafts  or  branches; 

(5)  promote  voluntary  procedures  for  dis- 
pute settlement;  or 

(6)  otherwise  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poser,  of  this  title. 

OTHER  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Committee  may  promote 
and  assist  In  the  formation  of  voluntary  na- 
tional craft  or  branch  boards  or  other  appro- 
priate organizations  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  one  or  more  standard  national  con- 
struction labor  organizations  and  one  or 
more  national  construction  contractor 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
tn  seek  resolution  of  local  labor  disputes  and 
review  collective-bargaining  policies  and  de- 
velopment In  the  particular  craft  or  branch 
of  the  construction  Industry  Involved.  Such 
boards,  or  other  appropriate  organizations, 
may  engage  in  such  other  activities  relating 
t3  collective  bargaining  as  their  members 
shall  mutually  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Committee  may.  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  apropriate.  including  those  intended 
to  assist  In  the  negotiations  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  in  the  construction 
industry:  to  facilitate  area  bargaining  struc- 
tures; to  improve  productivity,  manpower 
development,  and  training:  to  promote 
stability  of  employment  and  appropriate 
differentials  among  branches  ot  the  indus- 
try; to  Improve  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures; and  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
determination  cf  wages  and  benefits.  The 
Committee  may  make  other  suggestions,  as 
It  deems  appropriate,  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  In  the  construction  Industry. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  This  title  shall  apply  only  to 
activities  affecting  commerce  as  defined  in 
sections  2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  Individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  services  without  the  em- 
ployee's consent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
title  be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of 


labor  by  an  individual  employee  an  illegal 
act;  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  process  to 
compel  the  performanec  by  an  individual 
employee  of  such  labor  or  services,  without 
the  employee's  consent,  nor  shall  the  quitting 
of  labor  by  an  employee  or  employees  in  good 
faith  because  of  abnormally  dangerous  con- 
ditions for  work  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  employee  or  employees  be  deemed  a 
strike  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  faUure  or  refusal  to  fulfill  any  ob- 
ligations imposed  by  this  title  on  any  labor 
organization,  employer  or  association  of  em- 
ployers shall  be  remediable  only  by  a  olvll 
action  for  equitable  relief  brought  by  the 
Committee  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  direct  that  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  be 
petitioned  to  enforce  any  provision  of  this 
title.  No  court  shall  issue  any  order  under 
section  205(c)  prohibiting  any  strike,  lock- 
out, or  the  continuing  thereof,  for  any  period 
beyond  the  ninety-day  period  specified  in 
section  205(a). 

(e)  The  decisions  and  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, pursuant  to  this  title,  may  be  held 
unlawful  and  set  aside  only  where  they  are 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  in  excess 
of  its  delegated  powers,  or  contrary  to  a 
specific  requirement  of  this  title. 

(f)  Service  of  members  or  alternate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  be  utilized  with- 
out regard  to  section  665(b)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code.  Such  Individuals  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  special  Government  em- 
ployees on  days  in  which  they  perform  serv- 
ices for  the  Committee. 

(g)  In  granting  appropriate  relief  under 
this  title  the  Jurisdiction  of  United  States 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  to  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  23.  1932 
(29U.S.C.  lOletseq). 

(h)  The  Committee  may  make  studies  and 
gather  data  with  respect  to  matters  which 
may  aid  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  carrying  out  any  of  its  func- 
tions under  this  title,  the  Committee  shall 
not  be  required  to  conduct  any  hearings.  Any 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  shall 
be  conducted  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(J)  Except  as  provided  herein,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  supersede  or 
modify  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(k)  In  aU  civil  actions  under  this  title 
attorneys  appointed  by  the  Secretary  may 
represent  the  Committee  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  518(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code),  but  all  such  litigation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

COORDINATION 

Sec  209.  (a)  At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government  shall  provide,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  Information  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  shall  regularly 
consult  and  coordinate  their  activities  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  210.  (a)  The  terms  "labor  dispute," 
"employer,"  "employee,"  "labor  organiza- 
tion," "person."  "construction,"  "lockout," 
and  "strike"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  In  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  as  amended. 
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(b)  As  used  in  this  title  the  term  "Com- 
mittee" means  the  Construction  Industry 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  established 
by  section  203  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  title,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  212.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  suras  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  No  later  than  one  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
at  one-year  Intervals  thereafter,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  of  its  activities 
under  this  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

(b)  No  later  than  June  30,  1982,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  full  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  together  with  recommend- 
ations. Including  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  the  Committee  deems  appro- 
priate. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  214.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

5.  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senritor  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  106,  the  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977. 

6.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  243,  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  265,  the 
Elderly  and  Handicapped  Persons  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1977. 

B.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
DuRKiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  310,  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
licensed  practical  nurses  under  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

S.  364 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  364,  to  provide  for 
judicial  review  of  administrative  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 


Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  384,  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Improvement  Fund  Act  of  1977. 

S.    506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Anderson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  506,  the  Wage  Supplements  for 
Handicapped  Individuals  Act. 

S.   514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
514,  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.    528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  528, 
relating  to  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts. 

S.   551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  551,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  persons  injured 
by  certain  criminal  acts  and  omissions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S5S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  were  added  as  cospunsors 
of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  establish  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies,  effect  certain  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  to  im- 
plement certain  reforms  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  integrity  of  public 
officials  and  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  eis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  615,  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.  616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  616,  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  based  on  the  creation 
of  new  jobs  and  increased  employment. 

S.  725 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  725,  to  ex- 
tend certain  programs  under  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

S.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  753,  a  bill  relating  to  disability  benefits 
for  the  blind. 

S.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  788,  the  Agricultural 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1977.  I  re- 
gret that  through  a  clerical  error,  these 


Senators  were  not  listed  as  cosponsors 
upon  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  An- 
derson), and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  800,  to  promote  the  use  of 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and 
total  energy  systems  in  Federal  buildings. 

S.  801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  801,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  imits 
of  general  local  government  which  are 
not  metropolitan  cities  or  urban  coun- 
ties and  which  are  receiving  grants  under 
the  hold-harmless  provisions  of  such 
title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year 
1977,  to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  presently  en- 
titled imder  such  provisions. 

S.  826 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Ha-\vaii  cMr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  826,  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
11— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
WAGE  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent    resolution,    which   was    re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  business,  labor,  consumers,  and 
Investors  are  concerned  over  the  possibility 
of  economic  controls;  and 

Whereas  economic  controls  are  inconsistent 
with  and  detrimental  to  the  functioning  of 
the  United  States  economy:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  Mandatory  wage  and  price  controls 
should  not  be  imposed; 

(2)  standby  authority  to  impose  wage  and 
price  controls  should  not  be  sought; 

(3)  the  authority  to  require  pre-notlflca- 
tlon  of  wage  and  price  changes,  or  to  Impose 
a  delay  on  announced  wage  and  price 
changes,  should  not  be  sought;  and 

(4)  official  guideposts  regarding  the  ap- 
propriate rate  of  changes  in  wages  or  prices 
by  sector,  industry,  or  firm  should  not  be 
develop>ed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  obviously  come  to  clear  the  air  about 
wage  and  price  controls.  Business,  labor, 
consumers,  and  investors  are  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  controls  may  be 
reimposed  on  the  American  economy. 
They  are  also  concerned  over  the  possible 
form  of  such  controls. 

President  Carter  has  been  talking 
about  a  "voluntary"  approach  to  con- 
trolling inflation.  What  is  meant  by  this 
is  left  to  the  imagination,  but  there  has 
apparently  been  some  serious  considera- 
tion of  requiring  the  "prenotification" 
of  wage  and  price  Increases. 
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All  of  this  discussion  is 
hension  and  confiision  in 
tor.  It  is  preventing  possibl ; . 
tions  or  wage  modiflcatio;  is 
sectors  of  the  economy,  an< 
eating  long-nm  planning 
It  is  a  major  reason  whj 
nesses  have  delayed  or 
capital  investment.  It  is 
tive    to    sustained    long- 
growth  and  expanding 

It  is  difiBcult  to  believe 
controls  or  guidelines  are  ev0n 
sidered.  Such  efforts  in 
been  nothing  short  of 

Wage  /price    controls 
cause  gross  Inequities.  They 
ages  and  Inefficiencies,  anc 
tably  lead  to  controls  on 
other  economic  activities 
flation  rather  than  deal 
lying  causes  of  overly 
and  monetary  policies  and 
such  as  the  weather,  that 
control.  Indeed,  they  take  _ 
off  efforts  to  remain  vigilant 
responsible  fiscal  and 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
and  price  controls  are  being 
the  very  time  when  the 
appears  headed  for  an  all 
high. 

Wage /price  controls  or  _ 
untary  or  otherwise,  have 
the  problem  of  Inflation  in 
will  not  work  now  and  they 

For  that  reason,  I  am 
resolution  that  would 
of  wage/price  controls  or 
any   form  whatsoever.   Thi; 
would   state   a  sense  of 
against  mandatory  wage' 
or  standby   authority   to 
controls.   It   also   would 
of  the  Congress  against  seekiii  g 
to  require  prenotlfication  ol 
price  increases  or  authority 
creases  in  wages  and  prices 
state  a  sen.se  of  the 
wage/price  guidelines  for 
tors  or  industries  in  the 
as  those  in  use  during  the 
Johnson  administrations. 

The  purpose  of  this 
be  to  put  to  rest  the  poss 
wage/price  controls  or  _ 
imposed  on  the  American 

This  does  not  mean  to 
inflation  problem  is  not  a 
The  rate  of  inflation  is  f ar  .  _ 
though  considerable  progresii 
made  in  reducing  it.  The 
inflation  is  about  5  to  6 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1974.  . 
still  too  high  to  be  acceptab 
long-run. 

The  rate  of  inflation  must 
even  more  if  we  are  to 
environment  for  capital 
economic  growth.  No  factor 
tive  to  increasing  employmerjt 
tlon,  and  the  effect  that 
has    on    reducing    employm^t 
never  be  ignored. 

The  resolution  is  not 
play    the    seriousness    of 
simply  means  that  inflation 
trolled  by  some  means  other 
price  controls  or  guidelines. 
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There  appears  to  be  fairly  widespread 
agreement  that  mandatory  controls 
should  be  avoided.  President  Carter  re- 
cently stated  his  opposition  to  a  "man- 
datory" program.  Earlier,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  had  noted.  In  a  report  on 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
that  it  saw  "•  •  'no  useful  purpose  in 
supplying  the  President  or  the  Council 
even  with  standby  authority  to  apply 
mandatory  controls." 

Even  though  mandatory  controls,  even 
on  a  standby  basis,  may  be  ruled  out, 
however,  there  are  other  forms  which 
controls  or  guidelines  could  take.  The 
resolution  I  am  introducing  is  intended 
to  discourage  the  use  of  any  or  all  forms 
of  controls  or  guidelines. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Is  the  Federal  agency  that  would 
most  logically  be  given  enhanced  au- 
thority to  handle  a  controls  program.  If 
efforts  are  made  to  beef  up  the  Council's 
authority  to  interject  itself  into  private 
wage  and  price  decisions,  I  believe  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  abolish  the 
Council.  Even  today,  the  Council's  mere 
existence  provides  a  strong  temptation 
to  institute  some  form  of  a  controls  pro- 
gram for  it  to  administer. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some,  of  course, 
that  a  limited  controls  program,  or  even 
a  set  of  "volimtary"  guidelines,  would 
not  be  so  disruptive  to  the  economy.  But, 
even  a  limited  program  of  controls  is 
bound  to  fail,  and  disenchantment  with 
such  efforts  is  bound  to  lead  to  demands 
for  more  stringent  controls. 

The  history  of  our  most  recent  experi- 
ence with  a  controls  program  in  this 
country  bears  out  the  pattern.  Small  ef- 
forts have  had  a  way  of  snowballing  into 
monumental  disasters. 

The  process  which  led  up  to  full-blown 
controls  in  1971  has  been  outlined  well  by 
Marvin  Kosters  in  a  new  publication  en- 
titled "Controls  and  Inflation:  The  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program  In  Retro- 
spect." He  writes : 

In  June  1970,   the  President  established 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
the    Regulations    and    Purchasing    Review 
Board,  and  announced  that  periodic  "Infla- 
tion alerts"  would  be  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  In  January  of  1971, 
the  President  directed  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Policy  to  analyze  conditions 
in  the  steel   industry  in  the  wake  of  an- 
nounced price  Increases  for  some  steel  prod- 
ucts. The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was 
to  report  immediately  to  the  committee  any 
"exceptionally  Inflationary  wage  or  price  de- 
velopments" so  that  appropriate  federal  ac- 
tion coxild  be  considered.  The  Construction 
Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Commission 
had  been  established  In  September  1969,  and 
federal  action  had  been  taken  to  reduce  con- 
struction spending  and  encourage  training 
of  more  skilled  construction  labor,  but  there 
had  been  no  relief  during  1970  from  Increas- 
ingly large  construction  wage  increases  and 
the  pressures  they  created  for  similar  wage 
Increases  in  other  sectors.  On  29  March  1971 
the     Construction     Industry     Stabilization 
Committee  was  established  to  place  manda- 
tory controls  on  construction  wages.  After  a 
review  of  the  economy  by  the  administration 
in  June,  decisions  were  announced  not  to 
apply  additional  stimulus  to  demand  and  not 
to  establish  an  incomes  policy.  These  state- 
ments proved  to  be  the  last  strong  official 
reaffirmation  of  the  game  plan.  Larger  trade 


deficits  and  the  increased  vulnerability  of 
the  dollar  to  massive  conversion  into  other 
forms  of  reserves  were  added  to  continuing 
disappointing  news  on  prices  and  production, 
triggering  the  President's  dramatic  an- 
nouncement of  the  New  Economic  Policy  on 
15  August  1971. 

It  was  a  fruitless  search  in  little  steps 
for  a  solution  to  inflation  that  led  to  the 
disastrous  wage/price  control  program 
that  followed. 

This  Nation's  struggle  with  Inflation 
will  not  be  an  easy  one  over  the  period 
ahead.  We  should  not  delude  ourselves 
into  believing  it  will  be.  But,  we  should 
not  also  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  "magic 
wand '  of  economic  controls  or  guide- 
lines. As  the  famous  18th  century 
economist,  Adam  Smith,  noted  In  his 
"Wealth  of  Nations": 

The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  di- 
rect private  people  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals,  would  not 
only  load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessary 
attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single 
person,  but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever, 
and  which  would  nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as 
In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  pre- 
sumption enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to 
exercise  it. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  in  our  flrst  200  years  as  a  nation, 
it  is  this  one. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT  COURT 
JUDGES— S.  11 

AMENDMENT    NO.  55 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.* 

Mr.  MUSKIE  ffor  himself  aiid  Mr. 
Hathaway)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  11)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  court 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    56    AND    57 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'.) 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  ID,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

STTBCOMMrrTEE    ON    FINANCIAL    INSTrrPTIONS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  conduct  oversight 
hearings  on  the  report  recently  submitted 
entitled  "EFT  and  the  Public  Interest." 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  on 
March  21  and  22.  Both  hearings  will  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m. 

Anyone  wishing  information  concern- 
ing these  hearings  should  contact  Wil- 
liam R.  Weber,  Counsel,  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions,  room  5300 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  202-224- 
7391. 

COMMITTEE    ON    HUMAN    RESOURCES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
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man  Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  Monday,  March  7.  1977,  at  2  p.m..  in 
room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nominations  of  Robert  J. 
Brown,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Carin  Ann  Clauss  to  be  Solicitor  of 
Labor,  Donald  Elisburg  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Employment 
Standards,  and  Ernest  Green  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Employment  and 
Training. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact:  Ian  Lanoff, 
Counsel  Labor  Subcommittee,  Committee 
on  Human  Resources.  4233  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20510.  Telephone  number  (202)  224- 
7655. 

COMMON    SITUS    PICKETING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources will  hold  hearings  on  S.  924,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  economic  rights  of 
labor  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  by  providing  for  equal  treatment 
of  craft  and  industrial  workers  and  to 
establish  a  national  framework  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes.  These 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  17,  1977,  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be 
held  in  room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Any  person  wishing  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  contact  Ian  D.  Lanoff  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  staff  at  room  G-237,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LABOR  GOVERNMENT  IS  NOT  THE 

ANSWER 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  London 
is  not  burning.  Worse,  it  is  slowly  decay- 
ing. On  the  surface,  it  is  still  the 
marvelously  vibrant  and  civilized  place 
it  has  always  been.  But  beneath,  it  is 
being  consumed,  as  is  the  rest  of  Britain, 
by  the  creeping  malaise  of  the  welfare 
state. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  decline  of  such  a 
great  nation.  But  it  is  frightening  to 
think  that  our  own  country  could  be 
headed  in  a  similar  direction.  Paul  Har- 
vey, the  distinguished  radio  commenta- 
tor, has  argued  that  the  British  course, 
since  1945,  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  to  avoid.  I  agree.  And  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  transcript 
from  Mr.  Harvey's  recent  commentary 
entitled  "Labor  Government  is  Not  the 
Answer"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
•was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Labor  Government  Is  Not  the  Answer 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

London  is  in  a  lather. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  from  under 
England's  money. 

Under  Britain's  last  Conservative  govern- 
ment the  value  of  the  Pound  stabilized. 

Under  this  Labor  Government,  It  has 
shrunk  by  almost  one-third  in  eighteen 
months. 

Britain  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  not 
to  do. 

"Unemployment"  was  the  battle  cry  of 
British  election  of  1945 


Britain's  Laborltes  were  demanding  and 
promising  "full  employment." 

And  on  that  promise  they  got  elected. 

In  the  in-and-out  years  since,  during  their 
"In"  years,  the  Labor  Government  has  taken 
over — nationalized — railways,  public  utili- 
ties, coal  mines,  the  steel  industry  and  most 
truck  transport. 

The  results  have  been  a  total  disaster  for 
the  consumer,  the  worker  and  country. 

Consumer  prices  in  nationalized  indus- 
tries have  Increased  much  faster  and  higher 
than  in  private  Industries.  In  a  span  of  thir- 
teen years  the  average  price  increase  of  the 
products  in  government-run  industries  in- 
creased ninety-five  percent.  In  private  man- 
ufacturing, only  eighteen  percent. 

And  in  the  run-down  of  the  nationalized 
industries,  thousands  of  British  workers  lost 
their  jobs. 

Britain,  of  all  places.  Is  now  having  to  Im- 
port coal. 

Further,  the  Labor  Government  had  prom- 
ised to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Now  there  is  an  endless  wait  for  hospital 
beds.  You'll  wait  two  years  for  a  cataract 
operation.  And  so  Britain's  doctors  are  leav- 
ing Britain  twice  as  fast  as  British  medical 
schools  are  producing  more. 

The  Socialists  promised  "housing,"  with 
the  result  that  millions  of  former  home 
owners  have  been  taxed  out  of  homes,  and 
are  now  condemned  to  live  In  large  tower 
blocks,  to  which  the  tenant  is  virtually 
bound  for  life. 

Council  tenants  consider  themselves  as 
shackled  in  their  "cells"  as  were  Britain's 
medieval  serfs. 

Twenty  percent  of  Britain's  adult  males 
are  now  unemployed,  at  least  half  of  them 
because  the  pay  and  fringe  benefits  for  not 
working  add  up  to  more  than  the  wages  for 
working. 

The  resultant  corruption  of  the  spirit  con- 
tributes there,  as  anywhere,  to  all  manner 
of  crime  and  violence. 

In  wartime,  Britain's  government  upkeep 
amounted  to  forty-nine  percent  of  that  coun- 
try's gross  national  product.  Today  the  gov- 
ernment take  is  sixty-four  percent. 

Britain's  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  says 
the  trouble  Is  that  the  British  people  have 
not  been  EARNING  their  standard  of  living 
for  years.  Now  both  their  fiscal  welfare  and 
their  freedom  are  at  stake. 

Here  Is  a  Labor  leader,  in  effect  telling 
them  that  they  will  either  go  back  to  work 
or  they  will  have  to  be  PUT  to  work  by  a 
dictator. 


WORLD   FOOD   CRISIS— A 
CONTINUING   THREAT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  now  we  have  been  confronting  a 
world  food  crisis  of  great  magnitude,  one 
that  has  produced  dangerously  low  food 
supplies  threatening  millions  with 
starvation. 

Population  growth  and  poor  weather 
conditions  have  been  the  major  factors 
contributing  to  these  conditions,  though 
high  energy — and  therefore  fertilizer — 
prices,  worldwide  inflation,  and  poor  de- 
velopment decisions  have  also  been  con- 
siderations. The  result  has  been  an  in- 
creased responsibility  for  the  United 
States  and  other  food-rich  nations  in 
helping  to  meet  worldwide  needs. 

We  Americans  have  a  history  of  pro- 
viding humanitarian  assistance  to  less 
fortunate  nations.  We  have  had  the  good 
judgment  not  to  stand  idly  by  in  a  world 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  people  are 
malnourished  and  the  other  one-third 
overfed.  Obviously  our  actions  have  not 
solved  the  problem — that  is  a  genera- 


tions-long battle,  but  we  have  made  the 
commitment  which  is  the  necessary  first 
step. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  for  example, 
between  1948  and  1954,  we  shipped  over 
$10  billion  in  agricultural  commodities 
to  war-ravaged  Europe.  Since  1954,  we 
have  assisted  millions  of  starving  people 
in  needy  countries  around  the  world  by 
providing  nearily  $21  billion  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  the  food  for 
peace  program.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  left  room  for 
improvement,  it  was  a  demonstration  of 
our  concern  for  our  fellow  man  as  well 
as  a  contribution  to  world  stability.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  a  new  round  in  the 
same  old  battles,  as  many  countries  face 
famine,  pestilence,  and  death  as  a  result 
of  worldwide  food  shortages. 

Responding  to  this  crisis,  our  Govern- 
ment has  increased  its  assistance  to  agri- 
cultural production  programs  in  other 
countries,  and  its  spending  for  food  ship- 
ments to  needy  nations.  I  applaud  these 
efforts  and  strongly  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide food  aid  as  needed  to  meet  specific 
short-term  emergencies.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
develop  plans  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  provide  increased  food 
aid  when  needed  without  increasing 
domestic  inflation.  The  United  States 
has  an  important  humanitarian  role  to 
play  in  reducing  hunger  in  the  world 
but  we  cannot  fulfill  this  obligation 
alone.  All  nations,  including  industrial, 
food -exporting,  and  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries, must  join  in  the  effort  to  combat 
food  shortages. 

Short-term  relief,  in  times  of  extreme 
crisis,  however,  is  not  enough  to  win  the 
battle,  as  recent  events  have  shown.  The 
crisis  has  eased  somewhat  since  1974. 
drawing  attention  away  from  the  world 
food  situation.  Yet.  serious  long-term 
problems  remain.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  food  crises  will  occur  in  future  bad 
weather,  and  that  food  will  reemerge  as 
a  volatile  i.ssue. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  long-term 
problem,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
that  we  can  unilaterally  prevent  hunger 
in  the  world,  because  of  our  unique  agri- 
cultural bounty.  Such  raised  expecta- 
tions could  result  in  encouraging  devel- 
oping nations  to  continue  to  rely  on 
U.S.  aid  and  not  increase  their  owm  ef- 
forts to  involve  small  farmers  in  more 
modem  agricultural  programs,  almost 
certainly  guaranteeing  a  more  wide- 
spread and  destructive  famine  in  the 
years  to  come.  A  policy  in  which  we  sim- 
ply provide  money  and  food  to  needy 
nations  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  short- 
sighted and  foolish.  We  must  also  shai-e 
our  agricultural  and  technological  ex- 
pertise with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
encourage  all  nations  to  develop  their 
more  accessible  and.  as  yet.  uncultivated 
arable  acreage  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Although  we  have  already  taken  steps 
toward  helping  the  food-deficient  na- 
tions achieve  self-sufficiency,  a  much 
greater  effort  is  needed.  The  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  that  we  can  make 
to  the  world  food  shortage  is  to  help  the 
developing  countries  grow  enough  food 
tc  feed  themselves. 
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Emphasis  on  appropriate 
nologj'  and  on  Indigenous 
research,  such  as  that 
gressman  Ftntbley  and 
last  Congress'  foreign  aid 
go  far  in  encouraging 
timately  independent,  development 

At  the  same  time,  however 
perative  that  we  make  proiress 
the  establishment  of  a  woild 
serve  program  that  will  he 
adequate  supplies  of  food  durin 
of  crisis.  Such  a  system  coiild 
merous  forms,  and  I  recognize 
tions  of  ownership  of  reserves 
intervention    in    pricing 
storage  of  reserves  are  all 
issues  that  must  be  resolveld 
input  from  the  American  fa^er 
after  all,  the  source  of  our 
my  firm  belief,  however,  tha: 
tions  can  be  resolved  in  a 
lead  to  an  effective  reserve 
that  through  such  a  system 
tinue  our  commitment  to 
needs. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  our 
We  must  state  our  policy  in  _ 
terms  that  the  United  States 
assist    those    developing 
need — both  on  a  short-term 
term  basis — but  they  in 
willing  to  practice  the  best 
methods  avaDable  to  help  thjemselves. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 
Committee  on  Commerce 
Transportation  has   now  organized 
subcommittees  and  I  ask 
sent  that  the  subcommittee 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

SUBCOMMnTBES 
AVIATION   StTBCOMMnr^E 

Cannon,     Chairman:     Inouye, 
Zortnsky  Melcher.  Stevens,  Goldtrater 
wood. 

COMMtTNICATlONS  StTBCOMjilTTEE 

HolUngs,  Chairman;  Magnus<n,  Cannon, 
Inouye,  Ford.  Durkln.  Zorlnsky,  1  ilegle.  Grif- 
fin, Stevens,  Packwood,  Schmltt,  Danforth. 

CONSTJMEK  SUBCOMMITT  SE 

Ford.  Chairman;  Durkln,  Melcher,  Pack- 
wood,   Danforth. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  TOT7RIS2^  SXTBCOM. 

Inouye.  Chairman;  Magnuson,  Long,  Grif- 
fin. Stevens. 

SCIENCE  AND   SPACE   SttBCOMAlTTEE 

Stevenson.  Chairman:  Ford,  Long,  Holllngs, 
Zorlnsky.  Rlegle,  Schmltt,  Goldwjter,  Grlffln 

SURFACE   TRANSPORTATION 

Long,  Chairman;  Cannon,  Holllfags 
son,  Durkln.  Rlegle.  Melcher,  Danforth 
water,  Schmltt. 


THE    DETROIT     ECONOMIt     CLUB: 
THE  NATIONS  IDEA  FORUM 


fr?e 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presider|t 
rock  of  democracy  is  the 
ideas.  Only  by  keeping  abreasi 
ing  ideas  and  concepts  can  a 
society  change  itself  and  thereby 
viable  and  effective. 
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For  the  process  to  work,  those  who  wish 
to  speak — and  those  who  want  to  listen — 
must  have  a  forum  in  which  to  exchange 
ideas. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  recog- 
nized, the  leading  private  forum  in  the 
United  States  for  political  and  economic 
leaders  is  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 
Since  its  founding  in  1934,  it  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  spokesmen  from  all 
corners  of  the  Nation  and  the  globe  with 
a  forum  to  be  heard  on  timely  and  im- 
portant topics. 

As  a  Senator  from  Michigan  and  as  a 
member  of  the  organization,  I  am  proud 
of  the  Detroit  Economic  Club  and  the 
wide  respect  it  has  earned  from  many 
quarters,  including  leaders  in  larger 
cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San 
Francisco.  Once  again,  it  proves  that  you 
do  not  have  to  be  the  biggest  to  be  the 
best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Janu- 
ary 23,  1977,  New  York  Times  article 
about  the  Detroit  Economic  Club,  en- 
titled "A  Very  Important  Club,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23,  1977] 
A  Vert  Important  Club 
(By  Reginald  Stuart) 
DETHorr. — A  few  days  before  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal  boarded  a  plane  for  Washington 
at    the    Detroit    Metropolitan    Airport,    the 
Treasury  Secretary-designate  stopped  down- 
town for  lunch  with  the  members  of  a  very 
Important  club. 

In  a  speech  that  was  widely  monitored, 
he  sketched  out  his  Washington  agenda, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  testing 
the  waters  of  the  American  Industrial  heart- 
land with  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Carter 
Administration  on  economic  policy. 

If  roll  had  been  called,  the  logic  behind 
Mr.  Blumenthal's  appearance  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  in  his  last  major  pub- 
lic address  prior  to  Inauguration  Day  would 
have  been  evident  even  to  the  nalvest  of 
observers. 

For  the  club  is  perhaps  the  leading  pri- 
vate forum  In  the  United  States  for  speech- 
making  by  political  and  economic  leaders 
and  it  has  held  this  unofficial  position  for 
many  years,  despite  the  acknowledged  prom- 
inence of  similar  clubs  In  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  members  on  hand  for  Mr.  Blu- 
menthal's presentation  were  Henry  Ford  2d, 
chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Thomas  A.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  and  Lee  Hills,  chairman 
of  the  Knight  Rldder  newspaper  chain. 
There  was  Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
and  his  heir-apparent,  Douglas  Praser. 

Roy  Chapln.  chairman  of  the  American 
Motors  Corooratlon,  listened  attentively,  as 
did  Wade  H.  McCree  Jr.,  Solicitor  General- 
r'eslgnate.  Arthur  Seder  Jr.,  chairman  of 
American  Natural  Resovirces,  and  Robert  M. 
Surdam,  chairman  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Detroit.  There  were  more  than  a  dozen  other 
names  of  prominence  in  business  and  fi- 
nance sitting  at  the  head  table  at  the  lunch- 
eon— all  members  of  the  same  club.  And 
there  were  more  than  1,000  other  members, 
representing  the  worlds  of  business,  labor, 
academia  and  government,  sitting  In  the 
audience. 

The  roster  of  speakers  In  the  last  year  has 
been  impressive.  Yitzhak  Rabin,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  spoke  last  February.  Two 
weeks  later  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  then 
still  a  Presidential  candidate,  was  here.  The 


next  week  It  was  James  T.  Lynn,  director  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  was  followed  a  week  later  by 
Benjamin  F.  Ballar,  the  Postmaster  General. 
The  month  of  May  was  pure  vintage.  Presi- 
dent Ford  spoke  one  week  and  the  next  week 
it  was  Ronald  Reagan.  The  month  was 
capped  oH'  with  a  speech  by  William  T.  Cole- 
man Jr.,  then  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

By  last  fall  the  list  Included:  Carla  Hills, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Thomas  C.  Reed,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  CUfton  C.  Garvin  Jr.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion (who  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
General  Motors);  candidate  Jimmy  Carter, 
and  John  D.  deButts,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Oc«npany. 

Name-dropping  aroiind  this  club  is  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  people. 
It  Is  frequently  so  you'll  know  who's  been 
here,  who's  running  or  who's  sitting  next  to 
you. 

People  aren't  exactly  sure  what  It  is  that 
makes  the  Detroit  Economic  Club  such  hot 
stuff  when  compared  with  the  Economic 
Clubs  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  with  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco.  All 
benefit  from  the  proximity  of  many  corporate 
headquarters,  a  substantial  media  presence 
and  a  community  of  concerned  citizens. 
Some  say  it's  the  fact  that  the  club  started 
in  1934  with  36  Monday  luncheons  a  year 
and  has  stuck  with  that  schedule  never  let- 
ting its  guard  down  in  pursuing  the  best 
speakers.  Chicago  holds  only  seven  meetings 
a  year  and  New  York  only  four. 

Others  suggest  that  the  Detroit  Club  sim- 
ply fills  a  vacuum  In  that  there  really  are 
not  many  forums  from  which  those  In  the 
know  can  say  what  they  think  to  a  body  that 
can  have  some  Influence.  Russel  A.  Swaney, 
president  for  the  last  seven  years,  suggests 
that  "a  lot  of  people  like  to  come  and  shake 
hands  with  Henry  Ford  and  Tom  Murphy." 
"What  they  do  when  they  have  something 
to  say,  is  come  to  us,"  says  Ray  W.  Macdon- 
ald,  the  present  chairman  of  the  club.  "A 
speech  before  the  Economic  Club  seems  to 
Rct  that  broad  notice,"  he  adds,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  frequent  presence  of  local 
news  media  and  wire  service  reporters  and 
photographers.  Mr.  Macdona'.d  la  also  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  De- 
troit-based Burroughs  Corporation. 

Industry  executives  decided  long  ago  that 
they  would  actively  support  the  club  and 
show  up  for  meetings,  not  just  lend  their 
names  to  the  numerous  letterheads,  bro- 
chures and  handbills  cranked  out  by  the 
club  from  Its  offices  downtown.  It  Is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  chairmen  of  14  or  15  com- 
panies. Including  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
major  domestic  auto  producers,  all  gathered 
on  a  Monday  at  Cobo  Hall,  the  city's  civic 
center  and  convention  complex,  for  a  not 
very  impressive  meal  and  an  unusually  im- 
pressive speaker.  To  obtain  an  audience  with 
the  makers  and  shakers  of  the  auto  Industry 
alone  Is  probably  enough  to  attract  most 
speakers. 

Added  to  that  Is  the  presence  of  labor,  in- 
cluding the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  woven 
in  are  prominent  local  figures  In  religion,  ed- 
ucation, government  and  communications. 
Many  of  these  people  don't  agree  on  much  of 
anything,  except  that  they  support  the  club. 

Despite  this  diversity  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  enough  people  In  the  Detroit  area 
to  suppyort  a  number  of  similar  clubs,  there 
are  no  other  clubs  In  the  city  trying  to  do 
just  what  the  Economic  Club  Is  doing — pro- 
vide a  forum  without  taking  a  position  on 
the  subject  being  discussed. 

"Every  night  In  New  York  you  can  attend 
something."  said  Elliot  M.  Estes,  president  of 
General  Motors.  "But  they're  not  as  orga- 
nized and  consistent  as  the  Detroit  Economic 
Club." 

So  when  the  club  meeting  comes  to  order, 
many  are  present,  sometimes  as  few  as  600 
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people,  usually  just  over  1,000  and  on  occa- 
sion as  many  as  3,000,  such  as  when  Henry 
Kissinger  spoke.  Things  move  fast,  too.  A 
brief  reception  for  the  speaker  at  11:30  a.m., 
lunch  at  high  noon,  the  speech  around  12:30. 
questions  and  answers  about  1:15  and  a  mad 
dash  out  of  Cobo  Hall  at  2  p.m.  at  the  latest. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  kept  the 
club  going  and  growing  over  the  last  seven 
years  has  been  the  persistence  of  the  ener- 
getic Mr.  Swaney.  who  took  early  retirement 
as  senior  vice  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  here.  He  Is  regarded  as  a  hard 
worker  and  Is  credited  with  maintaining  the 
high  standards  set  by  his  predecessors  In 
seeking  and  getting  the  most  prominent 
speakers. 

"We  just  try  to  get  the  top  speakers  for 
our  members."  said  Mr.  Swaney,  who  at  age 
69  is  out-walking  and  out-talking  many  of 
his  peers.  "Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  and 
sometimes  we  have  to  make  extra  efforts,  but 
we  usually  get  who  we  want,"  he  said  with  a 
proud  grin. 

Perhaps  his  best  story  to  date  Is  about  his 
Henry  Kissinger  project.  Repeated  attempts 
to  schedule  Mr.  Kissinger  to  speak  here  were 
proving  fruitless,  so  he  flew  to  Washington 
and  asked  Mr.  Kissinger's  appointments  sec- 
retary what  he  was  doing  wrong. 

"He  said  we  needed  someone  to  put  In  a 
good  word  for  us,"  recalled  Mr.  Swaney  dur- 
ing a  recent  interview.  "1  thought  for  about 
a  minute  and  then  asked  was  the  President 
good  enough."  Mr.  Kissinger  arrived  here 
several  months  later. 

The  club's  stature  developed,  of  course, 
long  before  Mr.  Swaney's  arrival.  The  driv- 
ing force  for  28  years  was  Allen  B.  Crow,  who 
played  a  prominent  role  In  founding  the 
club  In  1934  and  who  remained  Its  president 
until  1962.  Mr.  Crow,  treasurer  of  a  local 
lumber  company,  was  a  dedicated  man  who 
put  the  club's  Interests  first  for  many  years, 
providing  a  continuity  of  leadership  highly 
unusual  for  such  an  organization. 

When  the  club  held  its  first  meeting  its 
members  looked  pretty  much  like  the  city's 
power  structure — white.  Republican,  male 
and  conservative.  The  first  speaker  was  Pro- 
fessor H.  J.  Wllmes,  then  chairman  of  the 
department  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Detroit,  who  spoke  on  "Personal  Experi- 
ence With  Inflation  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  Present  Tendencies  In  the  United 
States,"  a  timely  topic  even  today. 

But  as  the  labor  movement  grew  In  power, 
labor  leaders  were  Invited  to  join  and  ad- 
dress the  organization.  With  the  advent  of 
strong  emphasis  on  civil  rights,  blacks  were 
invited  into  the  fold  in  the  1950's.  The  first 
woman  did  not  join  until  1973,  with  the  ad- 
mission of  then -Representative  Martha  W. 
Griffiths. 

Despite  the  club's  elite  Image,  It  says  It  is 
open  to  anyone.  That  Is,  If  you  are  Interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  world  pri- 
marily from  an  economic  or  political  point 
of  view.  There  are  five  categories  of  member- 
ship, with  the  highest  annual  dues  set  at 
$225  for  "sustaining  members,"  usually  cor- 
porate chieftains.  The  lowest  dues  are  $40 
for  associate,  junior  executive  and  nonresi- 
dent members  (those  who  live  and  work  at 
least  30  miles  from  Detroit) .  Regular  mem- 
bers pay  $85  a  year. 

For  their  money,  they  get  to  hear  many 
of  the  leading  economic  and  political  figures 
of  the  day— who  In  turn  get  the  opportunity 
to  make  acquaintances  among  the  people 
who  make  the  wheels  turn  In  American  in- 
dustry. Perhaps  It  Is  this  symbolic  relation- 
ship that  accounts  for  so  much  of  the  club's 
prominence. 


Herald  of  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  which  rec- 
ognizes honors  recently  bestowed  upon 
a  native  of  that  city  by  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles — UCLA.  Dr. 
T.  E.  "Tom  Ed"  Hicks  was  an  outstand- 
ing product  of  his  native  city.  He  directed 
the  UCLA  Nuclear  Energy  Laboratory 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school  of  engineering  and  applied 
science  for  21  years. 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Hicks,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  54  in  1975,  UCLA  recently 
dedicated  a  new  Thomas  E.  Hicks  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Facility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Pocahontas   (Ark.)    Star  Herald, 

Nov.    11,    1976) 

Dr.  Hicks  Recognized  by  UCLA 

A  new  nuclear  reactor  facility  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Los  Angeles,  has  re- 
cently been  named  the  Thomas  E.  Hicks  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Facility  In  ceremonies  at  UCLA 
dedicating  the  new  building  to  the  Poca- 
hontas native. 

Dr.  T.  E.  (Tom  Ed)  Hicks  was  director  of 
the  UCLA  Nuclear  Energy  Laboratory  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science 
there  for  21  years. 

An  authority  on  the  design  and  analysis 
of  nuclear  reactor  systems,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  safety  and  reliability.  Dr.  Hicks 
organized  UCLA's  Nuclear  Reactor  Program 
and  Laboratory  In  the  1950s  and  early  19608. 
Dr.  Hicks  died  at  the  age  of  54  In  1975. 

Dedication  ceremonies  Included  a  lunch- 
eon, an  address  by  W.  Kenneth  Davis,  vice- 
president  of  Bechtel  Power  Corp.  of  San 
Francisco,  the  unveiling  of  a  dedicatory 
plaque,  and  announcement  of  the  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Hicks  Scholarship  Memorial  Fund. 

Dr.  Hicks  was  born  In  Pocahontas  and 
received  his  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  Univ. 
of  Arkansas  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  Univ. 
of  California.  Berkeley.  He  served  In  the  US 
Navy  during  World  War  n  and  as  a  consult- 
ant to  various  areospace  companies  during 
his  professional  career. 


DR.  T.  E.  HICKS  HONORED 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  recent  story  from  the  Star 
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NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  L. 
HERBST  for  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR 
FISH,  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  on  March  3  received  from  the 
White  House  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Herbst  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parka. 

Bob  Herbst  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  conservation  matters  and  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  support  his  nomi- 
nation wholeheartedly.  He  has  served 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  6  years  as 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources. 
Prior  to  that  position  Mr.  Herbst  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
Johnston  from  a  variety  of  Minnesota 
interest  groups  supporting  the  nomina- 
tions of  Bob  Herbst.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple and  groups  that  know  Bob  Herbst  and 
are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  his  con- 
tributions to  the  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  v 

Chairman,  Senator  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Messrs.  Chairmen:  The  under- 
named individuals,  environmental-protec- 
tion and  public  interest  organizations  and 
state  officials  In  Minnesota,  urge  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Senate  consent  to  President  Carter's 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Herbst  as  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary.  Bob  Herbst  is  a  dedicated 
advocate  of  environmental  protection.  His 
accomplishments  In  preserving  wetlands, 
protecting  unusual  or  critical  natural  re- 
sources, protecting  and  Improving  habitat 
for  wildlife,  waterfowl  and  fish,  acquiring 
and  managing  lands  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion promoting  environmental  education, 
and  actively  supporting  Improvements  In 
state  environmental  laws,  attest  to  Bob's 
commitment  to  the  preservation,  protection 
and  wise  use  of  natural  resources.  As  Com- 
missioner of  Minnesota's  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Bob  Herbst  Is  a  proven  and 
capable  administrator  who  has  effectively 
dealt  with  a  wide  variety  of  complex  and  sen- 
sitive public  Issues.  Moreover,  he  Is  the  de- 
served recipient  of  many  awards,  honors  and 
testimonials,  which  further  attest  to  his  rec- 
Agnized  leadership  In  public  and  civic  af- 
fairs. 

Wo  have  worked  with  Bob  Herbst;  we  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  him.  All  of  us 
have  not  always  agreed  with  his  every  deci- 
sion or  action.  But  on  balance.  Bob  Herbst 
has  exercised  reasoned  judgment  In  his  deci- 
sions and  he  has  performed  with  distinction. 
We  are  confident  that  Bob  will  serve  the  Na- 
tion with  the  same  sense  of  commitment, 
dedication  and  Integrity  that  he  has  served 
Minnesota. 

Respectfully  submitted: 
State  Rep.  WlUard  Munger,  Duluth, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Protection  and  Natural 
Resources;  State  Sen.  Gerald  L.  WlUet, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources; 
Sigurd  Olson,  Ely,  noted  author  and 
ecologlst,  wilderness  advisor,  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  past  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  to  the  Asst.  Secretary  for  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks,  and  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  past  president, 
the  National  Parks  Assn.,  past  pres- 
ident, the  Wilderness  Society;  Peter 
Vanderpoel,  Chairman.  Minnesota  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  (EQC); 
Dr.  Gerald  Chrlstenson,  Commissioner. 
Minnesota  Department  of  Finance. 
Former  EQC  Chairman;  Sandra  Garde- 
bring.  Director,  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  EQC  Member;  John 
MUlhone,  Director,  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency,  EQC  Member;  Jon  Wefald, 
Commissioner,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Agriculture,  EQC  Member;  Dr.  War- 
ren Lawson,  Commissioner,  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Health,  EQC 
Member; 
James  Harrington,  Commissioner,  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Transportation, 
EQC  Member;  Grant  J.  Merrltt,  Former 
Director,  Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency;  Peter  L.  Gove,  Former  Direc- 
tor, Minnesota  Pollution  Control 
Agency;  Milton  Pelletler.  President, 
Minnesota  Conservation  Federation, 
(The  Federation,  consisting  of  76  en- 
vironmental organizations.  Is  affilUted 
with    the    National    Wildlife    Pedera- 
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tlon.) ;    David    Zentnei , 
tlonal    President,   The 
League  of  America;  Dr 
President,    Minnesota 
Control,  Citizens 

(MECCA);  Dr.  Steve 
Director,   Clear   Alr-Cl^r 
limited;     Arnold 
Save   Lake   Superior 
Jan  Oreen,  Chairwoman 
Committee,  Duluth 
and  Eugene  L.  Felton, 
vlsory  Committee  for 
Sommers     Wilderness 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amerlc4 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  PrBsident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hai'e  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  b:^  the  Honor- 
able Cecil  M.  Andnis,  Sec  "etary  of  the 
Interior,  regarding  the  n  }mination  of 
Robert  Herbst  by  President  Carter. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pj-inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Akorus  Praises  Nomination  of  Herbst  As 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Fish 

AND  Wildlife  and  Parks 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  CdcU  D.  Andrus 
today  expressed  pleasure  at  Pre  sldent  Carter's 
nomination  of  Robert  L.  Herbst,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Minnesota  Depart  ment  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  since  1971,  to  b(  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wlldllfi  >  and  Parks  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 

In  this  post  Herbst  will  ha  ire  supervision 
over  the  National  Park  Service  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureaf  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

"Mr  Herbst  comes  highly 
Vice  President  Mondale,  by 
Senator  Wendell  Anderson, 
spectrum  of  knowledgeable 
the  Secretary  said.   "We  fee 
highly  effective  member  of  oui 

Herbst,  41  (born  October  5. 
neapolls)   and  his  wife.  Evelyh 
home    in    Bloomlngton.    The;  ■ 
children. 

Prior  to  appointment  as 
the  Minnesota  Department  ol 
sources,   Herbst  was  national 
rector  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Le^gu 
lea,  1969-1971.  He  worked  for 
Conservation    Department, 
was  deputy  commissioner  anc 
mlssioner    of    that    Departmei  it 
During  1963-1966  he  was  executive 
of  Keep  Minnesota  Oreen,  Inc 

A  1957  graduate  of  the  Unlvferslty 
nesota  with  a  major  In  Foresl 
and  minor  in  Wildlife  Management 
also  served  one  school  year  as 
at  the  University.  He  was  employed 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  1964-1955. 

He  Is  the  recipient  of  mant 
eluding  the   "Best   Conservatlpn 
Program  In  the  Nation"  from 
Association    for    Conservation 
1974.  He  was  a  delegate  to  thfe 
national  Conference  on  Human 
in    Northern    Regional    World 
Japan,  in  1974. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Prefeident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  havi  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  R  obert  Herbst 
on  his  many  accomplishme  its  the  past 
6  years  as  Commissioner  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  M  nnesota 

There  being  no  objectior .  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pi^inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Robert  L 
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As  evidence  of  my  efforts  to 
life  In  Minnesota  and  to  protec 
habitat,  the  following  are  aom^ 
substantial  efforts  I  have  can  led 
1971  as  Commissioner  of  Natui  al 


of  Min- 
Management 
Herbst 
an  Instructor 
by  the 

awards,  in- 
Educatlon 
the  American 
Information, 
First  Inter- 
Environment 
at    Sapparo, 


Herbst 
improve  wlld- 


and  enhance 

of  the  more 

out  slnco 

Resources: 


(1)  As  head  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  I  administer  8^  mil- 
lion acres  of  state  land  consisting  of  state 
parks,  state  forests,  wildlife  management 
areas,  etc.  This  Is  probably  the  largest  acre- 
age of  administration  by  any  state  agency 
In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Not  only  have  X  administered  one  of 
the  largest  ownerships,  I  have  recommended 
and  have  been  successful  In  one  of  the  larg- 
est acquisition  efforts  In  the  United  States. 
Two  years  ago,  I  proposed  an  acquisition 
program  called  Resource  2000  to  acquire  wild- 
life areas,  parks,  forests,  scenic  rivers,  etc. 
The  program  called  for  $100,000,000  of  ac- 
quisition In  a  six-year  period.  During  the 
current  biennlum,  the  legislature  provided 
approximately  $20,000,000  for  the  first  phase, 
and  we  have  been  using  this  $20,000,000  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  period  to  acquire  land. 

(3)  Minnesota  was  the  first  state  to  In- 
stitute the  wetlands  acquisition  program, 
and  we  have  acquired  600,000  acres  of  wet- 
lands. 

(4)1  recommended  legislation  for  a  $2  wet- 
land surcharge  on  the  hunting  licenses, 
which  was  approved  and  raises  approximate- 
ly $550,000  each  fiscal  year. 

(5)  I  created  a  Natural  and  Scientific  Area 
Program  and  Advisory  Committee. 

(6)  I  proposed  a  state  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  which  passed  and  Is  a  model  In 
the  nation.  Since  Its  passage,  I  have  desig- 
nated three  rivers  and  four  additional  rivers 
are  underway. 

(7)  One  of  my  greatest  personal  achieve- 
ments was  being  Instrumental  In  setting 
aside  of  lands  on  the  St.  Croix  River  for 
preservation  and  recreation.  Also,  the  pas- 
sage of  protection  of  the  St.  Croix  under  the 
Federal  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Important  In 
this  program  was  the  donation  of  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  by  Northern  States 
Power. 

(8)  I  proposed  that  the  black  bear  be  des- 
ignated a  game  animal  so  that  It  would  be 
protected  and  managed.  (It  wais  formerly 
unprotected.)  The  act  passed;  and  since  that 
time.  I  placed  restrictions  on  taking  of  cubs 
and  shooting  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
dumps. 

(9)  I  have  probably  Issued  the  most  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  waterfowl  seasons  In 
order  to  protect  wildlife  In  Minnesota. 

(10)  In  1971,  I  closed  the  deer  season  in 
Minnesota  to  protect  the  deer  population 
so  that  they  had  a  chance  to  come  back. 

(11)  I  have  recommended  to  this  session 
of  the  legislature  protected  status  for  the 
fox  In  Minnesota  (which  Is  unprotected 
presently) . 

(12)  I  was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
the  Critical  Area  Act  In  Minnesota. 

(13)  I  was  Instrumental  In  the  creation  of 
an  Environmental  Quality  Council  and  a 
state  Environmental  Impact  procedure. 

(14)  During  my  administration,  I  Increased 
Interpretive  programs  In  state  parks  from 
13  to  35. 

(15)  Nesting  areas  for  herons  and  other 
species  of  animals  have  been  purchased  for 
habitat  protection. 

(16)  During  1976.  the  worst  fire  season  In 
65  years  occurred  In  Minnesota.  I  placed  on 
the  state,  the  most  unprecedented  restric- 
tions on  outdoor  recreation  In  the  history 
of  our  state  Including  the  closing  of  hunting 
and  fishing  and  access  to  all  state  lands.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  I  had  controlled  the 
explosive  situation  with  no  holocaust,  no 
appreciable  amount  of  property  lost,  normal 
acreage  per  fire  and  no  lives  lost. 

(17)  I  proposed  and  have  underway  a  com- 
prehensive Inventory  of  public  waters.  Rec- 
ommendations on  "underground  water 
study"  have  been  made.  I  have  Initiated  and 
carried  out  one  of  the  finest  Shoreland  Man- 
agement and  Floodplaln  Management  In  the 
United  States. 

(18)  I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Oame,  Fish  and  Con- 


servation Commissioners,  Legislative  Com- 
mittee which  lent  support  to  the  passage  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

(19)  I  was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
a  State  of  Minnesota  Endangered  Species  Act. 

(20)  I  Initiated  the  development  of  a  man- 
agement program  to  serve  Endangered  and 
Threatened  plants  and  animals,  which  re- 
sulted In  a  publication  entitled,  "The  Un- 
common Ones." 

(21 )  When  I  came  Into  the  office,  there  was 
no  Environmental  Education  Program  In  the 
schools  of  our  state.  I  successfully  Initiated 
legislation  and  funding  for  Environmental 
Education,  which  has  resulted  In  our  pro- 
gram being  rated  the  best  In  the  nation. 

(22)  I  Initiated  the  program  and  staff  to 
work  on  the  Minnesota  nongame  species  of 
wildlife  for  the  first  time. 

(23)  I  was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of 
the  Voyageur's  National  Park  and  was  the 
Administrative  leader  at  the  state  level, 
which  provided  the  enabling  legislation  and 
the  transfer  of  state  lands  to  the  park  service. 

(24)  To  cooperate  with  the  park  service 
and  to  complement  the  park  policy  on  no 
hunting  and  trapping  In  Voyageur's  National 
Park,  I  Issued  a  Commissioner's  Order  mak- 
ing the  park  a  game  refuge  under  my  author- 
ity. 

(25)  I  Initiated  a  waterfowl  program  for 
shallow  lakes  In  Southern  Minnesota. 

(26)  In  the  area  of  the  highly  complex 
Reserve  Mining  Case,  I  have  opposed  the 
dumping  of  tailings  In  Lake  Superior  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  court.  I  opposed  the 
Palisades  site  for  dumping,  which  was  up- 
held by  the  court,  and  I  denied  permit  ap- 
plications for  the  Mile  Post  7  site,  which  Is 
currently  under  litigation. 

(27)  I  have  opposed  mining  In  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area.  Recently,  we  were 
successful  In  state  legislation  to  ban  mining 
and  peat  h.arvesting  In  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area. 

(28)  I  opposed  the  development  of  the  cop- 
per nickel  resources  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  peat  resources  of  the  state,  until  a 
comprehensive  environmental,  social  and 
economic  study  has  been  made  of  both  re- 
sources. The  Legislature  has  agreed  and  has 
funded  the  evaluation  studies,  which  are  well 
underway. 

(29)  I  supported  the  creation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Minnesota  River  Wildlife  Area. 

(30)  I  Initiated  a  program  on  the  manage- 
ment of  state  forests  (56  forests  comprising 
3.000,000  acres  of  land)  that  Is  comprehensive 
and  Includes  a  full  evaluation  and  planning 
for  wildlife. 

(31)  I  conducted  three  moose  seasons  in 
Minnesota  that  have  been  successful  in  pro- 
tecting the  population  levels  of  moose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
weeks  preceding  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Herbst  by  the  President,  several 
wildlife  protection  groups  questioned  Mr. 
Herbst's  position  on  the  protection  of  the 
eastern  timber  wolf.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  for  my  Senate  colleagues  to  have 
the  facts  on  the  eastern  timber  wolf 
population  in  Minnesota  and  Bob 
Herbst's  involvement  in  the  management 
of  timber  wolves.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  recent  statement  by  Robert 
Herbst  on  the  eastern  timber  wolf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eastern  Timber  Wolf 

I  have  supported  and  still  support  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  so- 
ciety when  any  species  of  life  disappears 
from  this  earth. 

The  eastern  timber  wolf,  which  was  once 
found  In  26  of  the  lower  48  states.  Is  now 
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only  found  in  Northern  Minnesota.  Its  pres- 
ence In  Minnesota  is  a  valuable  part  ol  our 
north  country  wilderness  and  must  be  pre- 
served. In  the  past,  I  have  opposed  the  tak- 
ing of  wolves  by  poison,  snares,  and  by  air- 
plane. I  have  also  opposed  bounty  payments. 
In  1972,  I  tried  to  have  the  protection  up- 
graded by  a  joint  management  plan  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  However,  the  wolf  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  and  a  recovery  team  study.  In  October 
of  1974,  I  petitioned  the  Department  of  In- 
terior to  consider  reclassification  so  that  an 
approved  management  plan  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  state  to  preserve  the  eastern  tim- 
ber wolf  and  at  the  same  time  regulate 
population  growth  where  proven  predatlon 
on  domestic  animals  and  wildlife  (primarily 
deer)  beyond  the  balance  of  nature  oc- 
curred. Regulation  of  the  method  and  num- 
ber of  animals  to  be  taken  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  time  I  became  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Mlnne.sota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  1966,  the  eastern  tim- 
ber wolf  population  numbered  approxi- 
mately 600  in  Minnesota.  Today  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  be  1200-1600  (at  least 
doubled  in  11  years).  Therefore,  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  the  population  of  the 
species  during  my  administration — In  fact. 
It  has  substantially  Increased. 

That  Increase  In  numbers,  the  saturation 
of  their  main  range,  and  expansion  into 
agricultural  areas,  Indicate  that  at  present, 
the  timber  wolf  is  not  endangered  in  Minne- 
sota. The  population  level  Is  above,  in  my 
opinion  and  the  recovery  team's  opinion,  the 
level  needed  for  preservation.  I  would  like 
to  see  management  for  habitat  and  for  a 
population  level  of  at  least  1000  and  per- 
haps 1200  retained.  We  have  In  the  past,  and 
are  willing  in  the  future,  to  help  reestablish 
timber  wolf  populations  In  other  .states. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Alaska  and 
Canada  have  populations  of  eastern  timber 
wolves. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  several  letters  of  support 
for  the  nomination  of  Robert  Herbst 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Lonnie  L.  Williamson 

Conservationists  Support  Herbst  fob 
Wildlife-Park  Post 

Prominent  national  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental organizations  today  applauded 
President  Carter's  appointment  of  Robert 
L.  Herbst  of  Minnesota  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish,  Wildlife 
and  Parks.  Responsibilities  of  the  post  In- 
clude the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

Herbst-  currently  Is  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, a  position  he  has  held  since  1971. 
He  served  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner  be- 
ginning In  1966  and  formerly  was  executive 
director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

Organizations  Joining  In  support  of  the 
President's  appointment  Include  the  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  Society,  American  Forestry 
Association,  Ducks  Unlimited,  International 
Association  of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Agencies, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Sport 
Pishing  Institute.  Wildlife  Society,  and  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

The  conservationists  pointed  to  Herbst's 
administrative  experience  with  the  Minne- 
sota DNR  as  an  Important  qualification.  As 
Commissioner,  he  has  been  responsible  for 


agencies  managing  fish  and  wildlife,  parks. 
forests,  minerals,  environmental  planning, 
and  law  enforcement.  The  Minnesota  agency 
Is  responsible  for  %%  million  acres  of  state 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  management 
areas. 

The  conservationists  endorsing  Herbst 
pointed  to  his  laudable  resource  management 
achievements  In  Minnesota.  When  he  be- 
came deputy  commis-sloner,  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  popvilatlon  numbered  approxi- 
mately 600.  Today  It  Is  estimated  at  1200- 
1500. 

Herbst  successfully  proposed  a  state  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  act,  which  Is  a  model  In 
the  nation.  Three  rivers  have  been  designated 
under  the  act  and  four  more  are  In  process. 
He  instituted  a  variety  of  programs  to  bene- 
fit fish  and  wildlife,  Including  a  vigorous 
habitat  acquisition  program.  A  $2  surcharge 
on  hunting  licenses  proposed  by  Herbst  now 
raises  about  $550,000  a  year  for  wetlands 
acquisition.  About  600,000  acres  of  Important 
wetlands  have  been  bought  thus  far. 

Herbst  was  Instrumental  In  creating  Min- 
nesota's Environmental  Quality  Council  and 
its  environmental  Impact  procedure.  He  has 
Improved  forest  management  programs  In 
the  state  and  fought  to  Improve  mining  prac- 
tices, making  them  more  compatible  with 
other  land  uses.  He  was  a  strong  leader  In 
the  effort  to  halt  further  contamination  of 
Lake  Superior  by  the  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany. Herbst  led  efforts  In  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  to  win  required  endorsement  of 
the  new  Voyageur's  National  Park  and  won 
approval  of  a  bond  Issue  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  35.000  acres  of  land, 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  new  park. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute, 

Washington,  DC,  March  1977. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Senate  Environmental  and  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Daniel  A.  Poole, 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, with  headquarters  In  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Instltiite's  program  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  Improved  management  of  nat- 
ural resources  In  the  public  Interest  since 
1911. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  endorse  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  L.  Herbst  for  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Herbst  for  many  years, 
both  personally  and  professionally,  and  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  him.  Because  of 
his  background  In  private,  federal  and  state 
employ  and  his  Involvement  In  regional,  na- 
tional and  International  conservation  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Herbst  Is  keenly  aware  of  and 
well  Informed  about  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  His  record  as  a  natural 
resources  administrator  Is  broad,  imagina- 
tive and  successful. 

I  wish  to  leave  one  thought  with  the 
committee.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  working  with  Assistant  Secretarys 
of  the  Interior  since  the  position  was  created 
back  In  the  1960's,  when  Secretary  Fred 
Seaton  chose  Ross  Leffler  of  Pittsburgh  as  the 
first  person  to  hold  the  post.  None  of  his 
predecessors  has  come  to  that  Important 
post  better  equipped  than  Robert  Herbst. 

As  the  principal  officer  of  a  large  and  vig- 
orous state  resources  agency,  Mr.  Herbst  Is 
broadly  experienced  in  administration,  pol- 
icy development,  and  program  execution. 
He  worked  closely  and  well  with  his  State 
Legislature  In  developing  conservation  and 
environmental  legislation.  I  expect  him  to 
work  similarly  with  Congress.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  an  Important  state  agency 
with  a  budget  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
hundreds  of  employees,  and  program  author- 
ity for  forests,  fish,  wildlife,  parks  and  recre- 
ation,  minerals,    water   and   soil,   ecological 


surveys,  and  law  enforcement.  He  Is  a  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  professional. 

The  Administration  has  chosen  well  In  this 
appointment.  Any  Administration,  In  fact, 
should  be  proud  to  have  persons  of  this 
caliber  on  Its  team. 

[From    the    Princeton,    Minnesota,    Union- 
Eagle,  Feb.  3,  1977] 
An  Endorsement  of  Robert  Herbst 

It  Is  reported  that  Robert  Herbst  Is  under 
consideration  for  a  position  as  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  Include  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  His  appointment  Is  being 
opposed  by  some  of  the  environmentalist 
groups  who  object  to  positions  Herbst  has 
taken  on  matters  relating  to  Minnesota's 
Boundary  Water  Canoe  Area  and  the 
Voyageurs  National  Park.  We  find  this  op- 
position disappointing. 

Selecting  people  for  office  should  be 
based  on  their  fundamental  qualifications, 
not  their  position  on  narrow  Issues.  Bob 
Herbst  is  a  dedicated  conservationist,  he  is  a 
fully  qualified  professional,  and  has  had  the 
benefit  of  long  and  tough  experience.  He 
headed  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  the  coun- 
try which  gave  him  exposure  to  national 
problems,  he  hais  managed  our  own  natural 
resources  department  ably.  Most  Important 
of  all,  he  Is  an  honest  man  of  deep  com- 
mittment to  public  service.  He  seems  to  us 
admirably  equipped  and  excellently  moti- 
vated to  have  an  important  responsibility 
In  the  Interior  Department. 

We  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  posi- 
tions. We  recognize  that  he  may  be  correct 
and  we  In  error.  If  we  are  right,  we  have 
confidence  that  his  good  sense  and  profes- 
sional objectivity  will  bring  him  around.  In 
an  area  of  great  political  sensitivity  we  are 
certain  he  will  keep  that  Influence  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  hope  he  stays  in  Minnesota,  but  If 
he  Is  needed  in  Washington  and  Is  willing 
to  go,  he  has  our  earnest  endorsement.  He 
will  be  another  outstanding  Mlnnesotan  in 
an  Important  national  assignment. 

(From    the    Grand    Rapids    Herald-Review, 

Feb.  4,  1977] 

Bob  Herbst  Could  Help  Department  of 

InTEHIOR 

It  win  be  a  shame  If  a  handful  of  con- 
servation organizations  howl  wolf  loudly 
enough  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Robert 
L.  Herbst  to  the  number  2  post  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Herbst  Is  being  lambasted  because  he  has 
requested  that  the  eastern  timber  wolf  be 
removed  from  the  federal  endangered  species 
list  In  Minnesota  where  he  Is  the  highly- 
respected  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  It  was  generally  accepted 
that  Herbst  would  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  until  the  hub-bub  broke 
loose. 

No  DNR  commissioner  is  acceptable  to 
everyone.  But  Herbst  has  performed  well 
throughout  critical  and  controversial  Issues 
in  recent  years  In  Minnesota.  Most  people 
who  have  had  personal  contact  with  the 
commissioner  have  respect  and  admiration 
for  him.  He  has  been  straightforward  and 
reasonable  In  the  conduct  of  his  office  and 
has  not  dodged  difficult  decisions.  It's  too 
bad  that  a  few  single- Interest  groups  are 
overlooking  his  ability  and  fighting  his  ap- 
pointment. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Herbst  Joins  the 
Carter  administration.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
replace  him  In  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Gov.  Rudy  Perplch  has  declared  that  he 
will  use  a  screening  committee  of  private 
citizens  for  all  major  appointments,  allow- 
ing anyone  Interested  to  apply  and  present 
qualifications  to  the  screening  group.  The 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
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Resources  should  not  be  appo^ted 
cal  reasons — it  is  far  too 
difficult  a  Job  to  be  handed 
reward.  If  Herbst  does  go  to 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  t 
indicated  that  niajor  appointments 
carefully  researched. 

Few    DNR    commissioners 
ofnce  with  Herbsfs  qualifications 
ate  in  forestry  from  the  Univ 
sota.  he  served  In  the  field,  w 
Minnesota  Green  and  was  a 
sloner  of  the  DNR.  He  left 
to  become  executive  secretari 
Walton  League  of  America,  a 
in  1971  to  return  to  Minnesota 
sloner  of  the  DNR. 

Herbst  has  extensive  know 
ally  all  fields  of  conservation 
Minnesota  is  excellent,  and 
over  the  smooth  reorganization 
partment. 

Any  commissioner  who  closek 
fishing  seasons  in  the  fall  Is  bqund 
the  wrath  of  many,  no  matter 
reasons  behind  the  action.  He 
positions  on  complex  probl 
Reserve  Mining   company 
hunting  and  fishing  rights.  W 
ways   agreed   with    the 
there  has  never  been  a  time 
tloned  his  integrity  or  the  slhcerit 
determination   to   do   what 
right  for  the  state  and  nattoi 

Bob  Herbst  would  be  an  exc^lent 
to  the  Department  of  Interior 
would  hate  to  see  him  leave,  1 
the  type  of  man  who  should 
assistant     secretary.     We 
whether  he  goes  to  Washington 
in  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
the    Record    an    article 
Herbst  from   the   Minneaptil 
March  3,  1977.  by  Gerrj' 
Associated  Press.  Mr.  Nelsofi 
the  Capitol  Press  Corps  at 
State  Capitol  in  St.  Paul 
and  thoughtful  observer  o 
State  government. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Robert  Herbst,   Former  DniEctoR   or  DNR. 

Occrpizs  Another  Hot  Seat 

I  By  Gerry  Nelson  i 

Robert  Herbst.  named  yesterc  ay  to  the  No 
2  post  in  the  U.S  Departmen :  of  Interior, 
says  the  Job  is  one  of  the  "hot|seats"  in  the 
federal  government. 

But  Herbst.  41,  has  w 
times  in  six  years  as  commiss 
resources  for  the  state  of  Mi 
Ing  the  closing  of  popular  fi.- 
Ing  seasons  and  bumping  heads 
mentallsts  over  protection  of  t 

The  wolf  problem  will  follow 
new  Job  in  Washington.  DC  . 
have  to  shuffle  it  oS  to  someone 
clslon  because  of  a  confilct  ol 
says  wolves  dont  need  federal 
Minnesota. 

Herbst  was  appointed  by 
as   assistant   secretary   of 
wildlife,  parks  and  recreation.  In 
a-year  post,  he  wiu  run  the 
Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wi 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 

He  will  serve  under  Interior 
Andrus 

"It  is  the  glamor  position  of 
it  is  also  the  hot-seat  position 
Herbst  said  in  an  interview. 

The  Job  will  be  not  unlike 
handled  in  Minnesota. 

When  it  comes  to  hunting,  flfehlne.  snow- 
mobiUng  and  camping,  everyope  who  par- 
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ticlpates  is  his  own  expert  and  has  an  opin- 
ion. Herbst  has  been  praised  and  damned  In 
about  equal  measure  In  Minnesota,  but  is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  strongest  personalities 
to  have  headed  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

The  pipe-smoking  outdoorsman  will 
bring  with  him  to  Washington  one  of  the 
most  booming  voices  ever  heard  around 
state  government  halls. 

In  his  early  days  as  a  forester  at  Cam- 
bridge, Minn.,  the  dally  routine  included 
a  weather  check  with  the  Moose  Lake  sta- 
tion, 50  miles  away. 

•'They  used  to  tell  me  they  could  turn 
on  the  radio  and  hear  me  Just  about  as 
well,"  Herbst  recalls. 

He  says  the  Minnesota  Job  has  been 
"kind  of  a  balancing  act,"  between  the 
wants  and  needs  of  outdoor  fans  and  the 
ability  of  natural  resources  to  handle  those 
needs. 

Tve  always  viewed  the  commissioner  of 
natural  resources  position,  without  trying 
to  brag  or  blow  smoke,  as  one  of  the  tough- 
est positions  in  state  government,"  Herbst 
says. 

He  says  the  federal  Job  "Is  an  extension," 
dealing  with  the  same  issues  on  a  vastly 
greater  scale. 

Herbsfs  appointment  was  known  in 
Minnesota  for  more  than  a  week  but  was 
held  up  for  final  clearance  checks. 

Herbst  said  he  and  the  president  have 
found  common  ground  in  a  love  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Carter  likes  to  hunt  quail  and 
woodcock,  and  fish  for  bass  in  the  farm 
ponds  of  Georgia. 

Herbst  is  more  likely  to  be  found  In  the 
northern  Minnesota  woods  on  a  deer  hunt, 
or  on  any  nearby  lake  or  river  In  quest  of 
walleyes,  northern  pike  or  panfish. 

Herbst  says  his  best  deer  kill  was  a  14- 
pomt  buck  that  dressed  out  at  259  pounds 
In  1968.  He's  caught  bass  over  five  pounds. 
northerns  up  to  20  pounds  and  bis  first 
muskle  last  year,  a  14-pounder. 

Herbst  has  been  battling  with  the  In- 
terior department  since  1974  over  the  pro- 
tected status  of  the  eastern  timber  wolf, 
listed  as  an  "endangered  species"  by  the  gov- 
ernment but  considered  numerous  enough 
to  be  a  nuisance  in  northern  Minnesota 

Herbst  wants  wolves  to  be  reclassified  to 
"threatened  "  status  in  Minnesota,  so  con- 
trolled trapping  can  be  allowed  and  wolves 
can  be  shot  on  sight  if  caught  killing 
livestock 

Herbst  and  his  agency  contend  there  were 
only  600  wolves  in  Minnesota  a  few  years  ago. 
but  three  times  that  many  now  There  are 
another  15.000  or  so  in  neighboring  Ontario 
Under  state  control,  he  says,  wolves  can  be 
kept  at  manageable  numbers.  U-estork  farm- 
ers can  be  appeased  and  wolves  can  be  kept 
from  spreading  into  farmlne  nreas  A  6  000 
square-mile  sanctuary  would  be  established 
in  forested  areas 

He  says  the  Interior  department  is  ready 
to  make  a  decision,  but  may  not  allow  him 
to  participate  since  he  would  be  wearing  a 
nex  hat  but  dealing  with  the  same  Issue 

Herbst  says  his  toughest  decisions  in 
Minnesota  have  included  closing  the  deer 
season  in  1971  because  of  poor  conditions 
clos-.ng  vast  portions  of  the  state  to  all 
outdoor  activities  l3ist  fall  because  of  fire 
danger,  and  signinz  an  agreement  with  a 
Chippewa  Indian  band  in  1973  for  Joint 
control  of  hunting  and  fishlne  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Reser.atlon 

The  Indian  dispute  resulted  in  threats  on 
his  life,  he  says 

Herbst  was  a  central  figure  in  the  lone 
court  battle  over  Resene  Mininz  Co  s 
dumping  of  taconlte  tailings  into  Lake 
Superior  Herbst  rejected  the  company's 
permits  for  one  on-land  site,  urgin?  tl-.e 
company  to  take  its  disposal  basin  farther 
inland  The  case  is  still  in  court 


Herbst  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  live  in 
suburban  Bloomlngton.  Their  son.  Eric,  19. 
is  a  college  student;  another  son,  Peter,  \l. 
is  a  high  school  Junior,  and  a  daughter,  Amy, 
12,  Is  In  elementary  school. 

Herbst  Is  a  native  of  Minneapolis  and  a 
1957  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
with  a  degree  in  forest  management.  He  was 
national  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
from  1969  to  1971.  He  was  named  head  of  the 
Minnesota  agency  Jan.  4,  1971,  bv  former 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  my 
colleague  from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Roth,  spoke  to  a  group  of 
Delaware  Valley  engineers  meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  His  message  was  directed 
•to  a  large  audience,  however,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  others.  To 
that  end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Roth's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATriirNT  or  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Everett.  President  Mverson, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  truly  a  privilege  to  have  been  invited 
to  address  an  organization  whose  member- 
ship includes  some  of  the  most  respected 
business  leaders,  educators,  and  engineers  In 
the  United  States  And  it's  especially  pleas- 
ing to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  in  this  historic  museuiij. 

Museums,  as  you  know,  have  manv  hon- 
ored traditions:  but  the  tradition  that  par- 
ticularly appeals  to  me  is  the  one  that  in- 
sists on  a  prompt  closing  time.  You  might 
say  that  a  museum  Is  the  one  place  in  which 
speechmaking  would  be  timed  to  self-de- 
struct promptly  after  20  minutes.  I  Just  wish 
I  could  sell  that  basic  Idea  in  Washington. 
but  since  the  generation  of  hot  air  seems  to 
be  one  of  that  city's  basic  traditions — the 
other  is  spending  other  people's  money — I 
have  no  illusions  about  my  success. 

Anyhow.  I  promise  you  that  I'll  try  %-ery 
hard  to  speak  less  than  20  minutes,  even 
though  the  subjects  I  want  to  discuss  are 
diverse  and  complex.  I'd  like  to  look  bevond 
tonight  beyond  next  week,  and  consider 
some  of  the  long-range  problems  confront- 
ing our  country  and  the  need  for  common- 
sense  solutions. 

But  before  we  look  at  where  we're  going, 
we  should  first  examine  where  we  are.  And 
since  if?  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  our  national 
health  is  measured  primarily  in  economic 
terms  we  should  first  remind  ourselves  that 
our  economy  Is  once  again  showing  serious 
signs  of  sluggishness  Unemployment  Is  much 
too  high:  the  bitter  winter  and  its  accom- 
panying energy  crisis  have  dampened  pro- 
duction and  caused  severe  physical  and  eco- 
nomic damage  in  many  areas,  and  inflation — 
fueled  by  the  expectation  of  more  govern- 
ment spending  and  even  higher  government 
deficits — remains  a  constant  threat. 

It  Is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people — belabored  as  they  have  been  by 
the  economic  pressures — may  have  lost  sight 
of  the  basic  dynamics  of  our  free  society — of 
the  principles  that  have  made  and  kept  our 
country  great  In  my  travels.  I  have  found 
that  people  are  confused  and  seem  overly 
ready  to  reject  long-term  solutions  to  our 
economic  problems  in  favor  of  the  quick 
fix — the  soothing  nostrum  that  promises 
pocket  money  today,  and  never  mind  the  to- 
morrows The  pet  project,  the  boondoggle, 
the  instant  and  easy  solution,  have  become 
cracks  in  the  walls  of  our  system.  And  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  either 
through  apathy  or  lack  of  economic  savvy. 


seem  ready  to  accept  these  easy  answers.  The 
fact  that  they  are  so  Inclined  should  give  us 
all  pause  for  serious  thought  and  concern. 

Washington  Is  now  entering  the  first  phase 
of  the  annual  economic  and  political  battle 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President.  As 
always,  the  issues  are  what  we  should  do  and 
where  we  should  be  heading  In  the  coming 
year  on  spending,  on  taxes,  on  energy,  and 
a  host  of  important  problems,  foreign  and 
domestic.  And.  as  always,  the  decisions  that 
will  be  made  will  affect  us  all.  not  for  Just 
this  year,  but  for  many  years  to  come. 

It's  an  either  or  situation.  Either  we  choose 
programs  that  lead  us  back  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  expanded  opportunities  that 
have  made  us  a  beacon  of  hope  and  inspira- 
tion for  peoples  everywhere,  or  we  opt  for  a 
course  that  could  lead  us  deeper  Into  the 
economic  quagmire — with  renewed  inflation- 
ary spirals,  chronic,  unemployment,  and  com- 
pounding energy  shortages. 

This  winter's  energy  crisis,  the  second 
we've  faced  in  less  than  four  years,  offers  an 
excellent  example.  Either  we  make  some 
tough  decisions  on  energy  or  we  continue  to 
take  the  ostrich-eye  view,  in  which  the 
energy  problem  will  go  away  if  we  pretend 
it  isn't  there. 

Survival  dictates,  of  course,  that  we  go 
with  the  tough  choice.  And  first,  we  must 
recognize  the  fundamental  Issue:  Do  Ameri- 
cans have  the  grit  and  determination  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  practical  and  eco- 
nomical energy  by  the  year  200^  We  all 
know  that  the  amount  of  oil  and  gas  in  the 
earth  is  finite.  If  It  is  not  exhausted  within 
the  next  two  or  three  decades,  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  have  become  so  scarce  as  to  be 
too  expensive  for  practical  use.  There  is 
only  so  much  oil  and  gas.  and  no  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Sheiks  of  Middle  East  is 
going  to  change  that  simple  fact. 

Recently,  for  instance,  the  news  media 
have  been  filled  with  darK  speculation,  sug- 
gesting that  during  the  depths  of  the  natur- 
al gas  crisis  some  major  producers  were 
hoarding  gas  supplies,  waiting  for  the  price 
to  rise  so  they  could  make  a  kUltng 

If  that  Indeed  happened,  and  if  some  laws 
were  Indeed  broken,  then  lets  find  the 
criminals,  try  them  in  a  court  of  law.  and 
Jail  them.  But  let's  not  fool  ourselves  into 
believing  that  by  merely  tossing  some  execu- 
tives in  Jail  we  can  magically  produce  new 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  Jails  and  criminals 
notwithstanding,  the  supply  of  oil  and  gas 
is  limited  and  we  are  running  out. 

Dozens  of  experts  have  told  us.  time  and 
time  again,  that  the  energy  problems  must 
be  solved,  but  as  a  nation  we  persist  In 
drifting  indifferently  toward  disaster.  Worse, 
we  are  even  being  sped  along  on  this  aimless 
course  by  certain  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  who  refuse  to  recognize  that  a 
solution  is  desperately  needed.  Every  weeks 
delay  is  but  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
our  eronomy  and   our  national   strength 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
another  nation  has  responded  to  the  energy 
crisis: 

I  recently  returned  from  Japan,  where 
the  country  has  undergone  sobering  changes 
In  the  use  of  energy.  After  a  crisis  precipi- 
tated by  the  oil  embargo,  there  was  a 
strengthening  of  Japanese  resolve,  and  the 
nation's  attention  turned  towards  cost  cut- 
ting and  conservation.  As  a  result,  the 
Japanese  economy  pained  3.1  percent  be- 
tween Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.  while  the 
country's  energy  consumption  dropped  four 
percent. 

Specifically,  we  require  a  simultaneous, 
two-pronged  attack  on  the  energy  problem: 
on  one  fiank  we  should  exploit  every  means 
of  conserving  energy,  while  on  the  other 
fiank  we  should  sustain  a  concerted  effort  to 
develop  new  sources  of  energy.  Conservation 
may  be  a  stopgap  measure,  but  It  is  a  neces- 


sary one  and  we  should  pursue  It  ■with  ut- 
most vigor.  Likewise,  a  national  policy  to 
develop  all  alternate  potential  energy 
sources — coal  gasification,  wind,  solar,  and 
nuclear  power— may  be  viewed  as  expensive 
and  unnecessary,  but  it  Is  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country, 

I  support  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  to  work  towards  these  goals  I  also 
support,  and  have  worked  hard  for,  the 
gradual  phase  out  of  government  economic 
restrictions  and  controls  which  impede  the 
development  of  energy  sources  such  as  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Two  years  ago,  the  Senate 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  approving  a  grad- 
ual oil  decontrol  plan  coupled  with  windfall 
profits  taxes  and  tax  cuts  for  the  consumers. 
And  as  far  back  as  two  years  ago.  I  jjersonally 
Introduced  a  bill  to  allocate  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  to  ensure  that  each  state  receive  Its 
fair  share  In  a  crisis.  I  also  proposed  that  in 
leasing  public  lands,  the  Federal  government 
should  have  the  right  In  the  national  Interest 
to  require  maximum  production  of  oil  and 
gas 

If  we  had  taken  these  steps  two  years  ago, 
I  am  convinced  we  would  have  been  able 
to  respond  more  adequately  to  the  crisis  we 
experienced  this  past  winter. 

Our  energy  problems  are  Inextricably  In- 
terwoven with  our  economic  problems.  One 
contributes  to  the  other,  each  is  a  cause  of 
both.  And  so.  It's  most  Important  that,  when 
we  tackle  our  specific  economic  problems,  we 
do  so  with  the  same  long-term  thinking  we 
brine  to  bear  on  energy 

Today's  economic  problems  have  a  haunt- 
ing famlllarltv  about  them.  Remember  the 
early  1960's.  when  economic  growth  was  stag- 
nating, when  unemployment  rates  were  at 
historically  high  levels  and  when  private  in- 
vestment was  falling''  At  that  time  a  newly- 
elected  Democratic  President  was  searching 
for  ways  to  keep  his  campaign  pledge  "to 
get  the  country  moving  again." 

Today — 16  years  later — another  newly- 
elected  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic-dominated Congress  are  traveling  the 
same  trail,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  "dis- 
coveries" made  bv  their  predecessor. 

Todav.  the  President  and  Congress  want  to 
"nut  the  country  back  to  work"  As  before, 
the  economv  is  sputtering  unemployment  is 
at  intolerable  levels,  and  private  Investment 
is  at  low  levels  But  while  the  same  economic 
oroblems  that  threatened  the  start  of  the 
"New  Frontier"  now  threaten  the  "New 
Spirit."  the  similarities  end  right  there. 

The  new  Kennedy  Administration  wanted 
sustained  economic  growth  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  therefore,  its  first  maior  tax  pro- 
posal was  for  a  15  percent  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage business  investments  This  proposal, 
along  with  subseouent  moves  to  provide  per- 
manent, across-the-board  tax  cuts  for  In- 
dividual taxpayers  and  businesses,  did  Indeed 
stimulate  the  economic  growth  and  private 
Investment  needed  to  create  Jobs  and  get  the 
country  "moving  again  " 

But.  the  lessons  of  history  are  currently 
being  Ignored,  and  a  Rube  Goldberg  package 
of  tax  rebates  and  Government  make-work 
iobs  programs  is  being  offered  by  both 
Democrats  and  Renublicans  as  "the  best 
way"  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

The  major  provision  of  the  Administra- 
tion s  proposed  economic  stimulus  package  is 
a  $50  rebate  check,  described  as  a  "quick, 
one-shot  stimulus  "  to  the  economy. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  S50  rebate 
checks  will  be  distributed  by  the  Government 
can  more  accurately  be  described  as  a  "buck 
shot "  stimulus.  Most,  but  not  all  taxpayers, 
and  most,  but  not  all  non-taxpayers,  will 
receive  a  850  check  from  Uncle  Sam.  and  if 
there  are  some  people  who  receive  two  rebate 
checks,  there  will  be  others  who  will  receive 
no  check  at  all 

Reasonable  Americans  can  see  that  the 
tax  rebate   proposal    is  an   ineffective  gim- 


mick, and  a  substantial  body  of  expert  (and 
Democrat-leaning)  economic  opinion  under, 
scores  this  public  skepticism  with  Its  own 
doubts  as  to  the  economic  effectiveness  of 
temporary  tax  rebates. 

Instead  of  tinkering  with  the  economy 
with  ineffective  and  temporary  gimmicks,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  take  steps 
to  restore  the  nation's  confidence  in  the 
economy  and  the  future. 

I  have  called  on  Congress  to  reject  the 
Administration's  tax  rebate  approach  and 
instead  enact  a  substantial  and  permanent 
reduction  In  taxes  for  business  and  indi- 
viduals. 

These  tax  cuts  should  provide  real  relief 
to  middle-income  taxpayers  and  they  should 
not  be  limited  to  people  earning  under 
S15.0OO-S20.0O0,  as  so  many  members  of 
Congress  have  proposed.  The  Democrats  Idea 
of  tax  relief  Is  S50  rebates.  Many  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  want  to  center  tax  re- 
lief on  those  earning  under  S18.000.  Why  are 
we  so  timid  about  rewarding  the  most  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society — the  great 
majority  of  middle-Income  Americans  who 
have  worked  hard  and  earned  a  break  from 
their  government. 

So,  while  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever 
happen,  it  is  nonetheless  clear  that  Congress 
should  put  the  tax  rebate  Idea  in  mothballs, 
and  then  enact  permanent,  across-the-board 
reductions  in  all  tax  rates,  both  individual 
and  business.  Permanent  tax  cuts  are  needed 
to  offset  the  inflation-induced  tax  increases 
of  the  psist  few  years,  to  increase  consumer 
purchasing  power  enough  to  insure  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  to  encourage  the  busi- 
n?ss  production  and  Investment  needed  to 
create  permanent,  tax-paymg  Jobs 

Middle-income  families  as  well  as  lower- 
income  families,  deserve  and  need  permanent 
tax  relief  Fcr  as  long  as  taxpayers  are  forced 
to  send  more  and  more  of  their  income  to 
Washington,  the  mere  surely  :here  will  be 
less  money  spent,  saved.  a;.d  invested  in  the 
private  economy  A  permaner.t  tax  cut  would 
effectively  increase  consumer  incomes  and 
purchasing  power,  stlmula-ie  business  ex- 
pansion and  investment,  and  truly  get  this 
country  moving  again 

And  so.  my  friends,  it  s  quite  clear  that 
every  American  has  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  free  competitive  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  served  this  country 
so  well.  And.  as  I've  emphasized  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  reject  the  easy  solu- 
tions and  liistant  cures. 

I  must  also.  In  the  moments  that  remain, 
deal  head-on  with  another  serious  political 
cri=ls.  The  fact  is.  the  American  way  of  life 
still  stands  in  terrible  Jeopardy — VThx'?  Be- 
cause Inflation,  unemployment,  higher  taxes. 
and  energy  shortages  have  increased  the  pros- 
pects of  do^  nwaid  mobility  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Amerirans, 

The  liberal-oriented  magazine.  The  Sew 
RepubUc.  Interestingly  enough,  recently 
made  this  same  point  Let  me  read  you  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  in  that  maga- 
zine: 

"If  not  quite  accurately  and  certainly  un- 
evenly, the  economy  once  had  the  appear- 
ance and  some  reality  of  being  a  particu- 
larly heady  version  of  Jacobs  ladder.  For 
generations,  waves  of  immigrants  succeeded 
in  pushing  the  country  westward  and  their 
children  upward  .  .  .  Now  the  great  success 
stcry  seems  to  have  ground  to  a  halt,  per- 
haps even  to  have  reversed  Itself.  It  may  be 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  depressions 
aside,  when  middle-class  Americans  can 
reasonably  anticipate  fcr  their  children  the 
long-range  prospect  of  downward  mobility." 

I  believe  the  magazine  has  shown  us  an 
X-ray  that  reveals  an  alarming  spot  in  our 
nati:nal  character — a  ej>o:  that  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  debilitating,  perhaps  fatal. 
cancer. 

And  If  Washington  continues  to  Ignore 
this  crisis,  I  seriously  believe  we  face  a  pro- 
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Hpcctlve  revolution  amonK 
flaw*.   The  p<>ople  who   ttinkp 
renter  of  p<>lltlrnl  Krnvlly  nrc 
about  what  the  Ooveniniciil 
they    are    worried,    rathrr,    atx 
Oovernmeiit  Ir  lakliiK  away  fi 
wc  mtml  redress  the  balanrc  an 
of  roniinon  sense  Into  the  way 
problcnjK.     We    must    reject 
wlilcli  promise  lens  for  all.  atic 
KraniK   whirli   reMlorr   the  oppi 
the  xreal  promise  of     upward 
haK  hoeii  rlierlHhed  for  ko  Ioiik 
ctinH 

I>o    we    dare    do    lavs?    Am 
oH()oii«e  proKrams  that   will   hi 
">t?iy   Krow,   and    thtis    provide 
Are   we   afraid   tf>day   to  re  war 
retlr  American"  for  his  ronlrl 
Nation  ? 

.Should  not  the  most  prodnr 
hard-working  not  enjoy  more  i 
of  their  lalxir?  Are  we  Koln^  t4> 
lia  to  move,  like  KiiKland  to  i 
Ho-lety  where  there  Is  less  fur  i 
^'.olnK  to  hnlld  a  norlety  In  whirl 
an<l  ahlllly  Ik  rewarded. 

I  say   we   must  do  the  latter 
was    hiillt   on    the   premise   of 
I)erformance.  of  prmliictlvlly   Vi 
mit  It  I.O  drift  Into  a  t-iit  (if  m) 
KrowLh  and  eKalltarlanl.sm   We 
Hlld«>    of    downward    mobility    o 
claw,  as  fores«H-n  by  the  Nrw 
We've   not    hi   brliif^   .MerloiiM 
IhoUKht  to  Iwar  on  the  probli-mi 
the     K^eat.     hard -striving.     y.MU 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Prosldrnt. 
nt  thLs  t.iino  t«>  In.srrt  in 
HTnit  nrtlclp  piihll.shrd  in 
P().sl-Dl.s|mlrh   on   ni.v   Kood 
rollcnKur.  S<Mmtor  John  Cvl\ 
Tho  nrllrlc  is  wrltlrn  b.v 
man  ami  l.s  rntlllod  "Dovll  s 
Aimed  Sorvircs  F'uncl."  I 
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trlbution-s  that  Smnttir  Culv 
t<>  the  rcKoIiitinn  of  dofon.sc 
thr  Sonntc  Armed  Sorvircs 

I    nsk    iinnnimoii.s    ron.son 
Brtlrlp  br  printed  In  tlie  Recj 

Tliero  beiiiK  no  objertion 
wius  orcierrd  to  be  printed  in 
n.s  follow.s: 
Oirvn.'B  AnvcKATit  on   AaMrn 

my  Rlrhard  Dudmai 

WAniiiN<:T<>N — Three  Kenernls  and  an  ad- 
miral, with  H  lolnl  <if  in  years  i  moUK  them. 
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faced  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  acro.si< 
the  table. 

Senator  John  C.  Culver  asked  Adm.  James 
L.  Holloway  III.  chief  of  naval  operations, 
how  It  had  happened  that  the  navy  had 
"dropped  HI  Khlps  throuxh  the  crnckH"  since 
last  May 

Culver  had  npotted  that  Adm.  Holloway 
was  reporllnn  the  fleet  would  drop  to  401! 
ships  by  .Sept.  .10.  |!»78.  whereas  then-Hecro- 
lary  <if  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  had 
teslllled  last  M.iy  that  the  licet  would  K''<)W 
to  4!».»  ships  by  that  date. 

The  admiral  attributed  the  discrepancy 
mainly  to  delayed  delivery  of  ships  under 
construction. 

"You  are  not  koIhk  to  have  them."  Culver 
pres.si'd  further.  "In  case  the  Hnsslans  are 
coming,    they   are    not   k'>I»ik    to   l)e   ready?" 

"Not   that   year."  said   Adm.   Holloway. 

"The  Rnssl:uis  arc  not  Koln^  to  wait."  Cu\- 
ver  toUl  him. 

"Yes  sir.  r  nndersland  that."  said  the 
admiral.  "It  Is  not  somcthlnK  I  want  to 
see  happeti    f  acree  with  you." 

In  a  day  cf  exchannes  like  that,  the  Iowa 
Democrat  was  |>erforn)lnK  a  role  he  has  cut 
f>tit  for  himself  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, where  there  Is  fwcaslonal  skepticism 
alxiiit  military  claims  and  demands  hut 
where  the  predominant  atmosphere  Is  one 
of  s!ipport  and  co-operation.  If  not  outrlKbt 
pork  barrel  politics. 

He  Is  not  hostile  to  defense  In  Keneral.  but 
he  Is  a  well-informed  and  sometimes  harsh 
eritic  of  particular  weapons  programs  and 
military  prMj;rams  tiiat  he  considers  unwise 
or  Inetllclent 

Culver  has  had  some  elTectlve  company  In 
his  two  years  on  the  rommlllee  Until  last 
Derember.  he  often  was  allied  with  .Senat/)r 
Htuart  .MymlnKl4>n  (Dem  ).  Missouri,  who  did 
not  .seek  re-election,  and  Senator  Patrick  ,1 
Iicaliy  (Dem  ).  Vermont  .who  now  has  shifted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

He  llnds  himself  sldluK  oft.en  with  Sena- 
tors Oary  W  Hart  (Dem  ).  C'olorado,  and 
Dale  Dumpers  (Dem  ).  Arkansas,  and  some- 
times with  other  meml>ers  against  the  more 
conventional  majority  led  by  the  chairman. 
.Senator  .lolin  .Stennis   (IVm  ),   Mississippi 

Culver  has  sonie  si)e<lal  things  koIuk  for 
him  Por  (uie  tiling,  he  Is  bnl't  like  a  tank;  he 
|)layed  fullback  on  the  Harvard  fisitball 
team  (clas.s  of  1054)  Por  another,  he  has  a 
bullhorn  voice  that  doesn't  Interrupt  easily. 
Por  a  third,  he  comes  prepared.  havliiK  mas- 
lere<l  the  facts  and  background  on  whatever 
It  Is  he  waiitji  to  qui/,  the  PentaKons  top 
brass  and  braid  alKiut. 

Htm  another  factor  that  sets  Culver  apart 
as  a  memlter  of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee  Is  lowas  low  ranklUK  as  a  stale  with  de- 
fense Industries  or  c»intract«. 

Iowa  has  only  one  defen.se  plant,  an  Army 
anununltlon  plant  at  HurllnKl^>n.  In  addi- 
tion, some  lowans  work  at  the  R<«k  Island 
Are.seiuil.  acroMs  the  line  In  Illinois 

There  Is  one  major  defense  contractor  In 
the  stale  the  Collins  Radio  Co  In  Cedar 
Rapids,  a  subsidiary  of  Rockwell  Int.erna- 
tlonal,  prime  contract.or  for  the  H  I  l>omlM>r. 
Culver  has  received  several  hiuidred  letters 
alK>nt  the  H  I.  of  which  he  was  an  outspoken 
opponent  A  majority  Joined  him  In  opposi- 
tion, but  anionR  a  few  hundred  from  (Collins 
Radio  the  greater  number  supported  the 
boml)or  program. 

Kven  amouK  the  Collins  employes,  however, 
many  wrote  that  as  American  taxpayers  they 
thought  the  11  I  was  a  waste  of  money  Some 
of  these  re|K>rted  that  Rockwell  had  provided 
wrltluK  materials  and  stamps  for  Its  em- 
ployes throuKhout  the  country  to  wrll<>  l<> 
their   Senators   al>out   the   plane. 

Culver  asked  Koneral  counsel  of  the  De- 
partment whether  this  practice  inlKht  l)e  an 
lllenal  use  of  Government  funds  for  lobbyluK 
purp<Hes.  but  the  oniclal  ronrlude<l  that 
there  was  no  violation. 


Culver's  preference  for  committee  assign- 
ment for  foreign  relatlonR— he  had  studied  at 
CambrldKc  University  In  En(;Iand  after  re- 
(•elvluK  his  bachelor's  decree  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  ho  was  on  the  Korelun  Alfalrs  Com- 
mltU'e.  now  the  International  Relations 
<;ommlttce.  during  his  10  years  In  the  H<Mise 
of  Representatives. 

Hut  .S«<nat<ir  Dick  Clark  (Dem.),  Iowa, 
('(liver's  former  administrative  a.sslstaut  In 
the  Hoii.se.  had  taken  a  chance  uKalnst  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon's  landslide  and  had  run  for  the 
Sen.Tte  In  11)72.  Clark  won.  And  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Foreign  Ri-latlons  Conunlttee. 
two  Senators  from  the  same  stal.e  and  the 
same  party  cannot  serve  on  the  .same  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  recent  hearing.  Culver  wanted  also 
to  know  why  the  Navy  was  planning  1^)  dc- 
conunl.sslon  twice  as  ntany  ships  In  the  next 
two  years  as  It  had  expected  only  last  May. 

Adm.  Holloway  said  that  would  .save  over- 
haul expenses,  but.  Culver  expre.s.sed  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Navy  was  trying  Ui  show  a 
continued  decrease  hi  the  sl/c  of  the  Jleot. 
He  brought  out  al.s<i  that  the  United  States 
was  sellinK  <wo  or  three  do-/en  Navy  .ships 
to  foreign  Koveriunents.  IncludlUK  s(»me  that 
were  less  than  10  years  old. 

Pleel  readiness  was  another  of  Culver's 
worries.  He  asked  the  admiral  how  It  was 
that  the  Navy  was  seekluK  fl.B  billion  dollars 
for  new  ships  aiul  nearly  4  billion  dollars 
for  new  Navy  airplanes  and  yet  could  not 
lliid  $'2(M».(MM».(M»o  for  ba<lly  needed  overhaul 
anil  maintenance  work. 

Culver  brought  out.  Um>.  that  roughly  half 
the  Navy's  planes  were  not.  In  shape  to  carry 
out  all  their  missions.  Adm.  Holloway  agreed 
that  :»,'»  per  cent  of  the  V  14  lighters  were 
not  down  because  of  spare  parl.s  problems 
alone. 

The  SenaUir  said  he  drew  some  comfort 
from  testimony  that  the  Russians  were  still 
worse  oir  In  military  readiness.  Hut  he  asked. 
"How  sircwed  up  are  they  If  they  arc  doliiK 
worse  t  ban  we  are  In  this  area?" 

/.eriiiiiK  III  on  the  S«»vlet  military  threat, 
which  the  Penl4uri>n  had  been  str»>sslnK.  Cul- 
ver asked  what  was  the  principal  Soviet  air 
threat  to  the  US  traiiNatlant  Ic  sea  lanes.  The 
admiral  replied  that  It  was  the  anilship 
criitse  missile,  delivered  by  Soviet  lonK-ran^e 
or  Navy  planes. 

HavliiK  laid  that  Kroundwork.  Culver 
asked:  "Is  It  correct  that  well  over  flo  |)er 
cent,  of  the  planes  that  are  devoted  to  sea 
denial  mtsslons  are  the  11)50  Air  DadKcr 
liombers  which  probably  do  not  have  the 
raiiKc  to  reach  the  main  shlppliiK  routes 
without  overtiyinn  NATO  countries?  " 

Adm.  Holloway  eonce<led  that  Culver's 
IlKiire  was  "In  the  ballpark  "  and  that  from 
S«»vlet  bases  the  Soviet  planes  would  have 
til  (ly  over  areas  such  as  Norway  and  Denmark 
to  reach  the  Atlantic. 

The  .Senator  had  (|uestlons  al.so  for  Oen. 
Hernard  W.  RoKcrs.  chief  of  st«IT  of  the  Army; 
Oen  David  C.  Jones,  chief  of  stall  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  Oen.  I,ouls  H.  Wilson,  com- 
mandant of  the  Marino  Corpw. 

Ills  biK  (|uest  ion  was  aimed  at  Oen.  Roners. 
Culver  asked  whether  money  for  "exotic 
apples"  such  as  t  he  B  I  iMimlM-r  could  be  used 
better  elsewhere. 

Culver  txild  the  general  that  one  H  I  lumb- 
er cost  as  nnich  as  150  M  (M)  tanks  or  I4.<M)0 
TOWantii4ink  missiles 

Hut  the  Keneral  said  ho  had  lAkeii  this 
Into  account  and  "I  liellevo  we  are  k<»1iik  '» 
llie  rlKht  <llre<-tlon" 

That  was  a  few  days  l»efore  I»ri>sldent  Jim- 
my Carter  announced  his  revisions  of  the 
Ford  Administration's  biidKct.  however.  In- 
cliidliiK  a  cutback  In  the  It  I  program  from 
ei)/bt  planes  t4i  six. 

The  new  Preslileiit.  with  his  policy  of  cut- 
II UK  back  moderately  on  defen.se  s|)endlnK 
and  <|uestliiniiiK  some  of  the  proposed  ad- 
vanced weatMins  prot;rams.  has  a  |M)t,eiitlal 
ally  In  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
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NOMINATION  OP  MARY  E.  KING 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
ACTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  today 
Mary  E.  King  appeared  before  the 
Hurtian  Resources  Committee  for  a 
hearing  on  her  nomination  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  ACTION,  the  Federal  volun- 
teer service  agency. 

I  support  her  nomination  and  believe 
she  is  a  dedicated  and  intelligent  woman 
who  will  bring  a  refreshing  and  innova- 
tive perspective  to  her  important  work 
at  ACTION. 

I  believe  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
perceive  the  potential  of  ACTION  to  at- 
tract volunteers  to  perform  useful  serv- 
ices throughout  our  country.  Two  of  my 
particular  interests  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Urban  Service  Corps  of  vol- 
unteers to  worlc  with  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  and  others  in  cities 
which  have  sustained  material  diminu- 
tion in  their  capacity  to  deUver  public 
services,  and  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent VISTA  program  that  works  with 
recent  Immigrants  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
South  America,  and  elsewhere  to  facili- 
tate the  process  of  adjustment  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  of 
these  proceedings,  the  statements  of 
Mary  E.  King  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  Committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Mart  E.  Kino,  Nominee  for 

Deputy    Director    of     ACTION,    to    the 

Foreign    Relations    Committee,    Febru- 

ARY  24,  1977 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
during  the  next  four  years.  You  have  been 
provided  with  biographical  Information,  but 
prior  to  answering  your  questions,  I  have 
a  brief  prepared  statement. 

Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  working 
for  civil  rights,  an  end  to  poverty,  better- 
ment of  public  health,  and  equal  rights  for 
women. 

The  agencies  of  ACTION  were  born  In 
American  Idealism.  Perhaps  It  was  the  min- 
isterial and  nursing  backgrounds  of  my 
parents  which  attracted  me  to  the  arena  of 
volunteer  social  action. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  At  home  and 
abroad,  the  best  part  of  the  American  charac- 
ter Is  found  In  our  private  citizens,  and  their 
willingness  to  work  hard.  I  look  forward  to 
serving  my  country  and  our  uncommon 
Ideals.  I  hope  that  I  too,  working  with  you 
and  Sam  Brown,  can  help  generate  a  new 
American  spirit  which — although  as  old  as 
the  dreams  of  Thomas  Jefferson — says  to  the 
poor  of  the  world :  We  know,  we  care;  we  will 
help  you  help  yourselves  to  a  better  life  In 
a  more  Just  and  democratic  world,  and  we 
will  learn  as  we  do. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Mary  E.  Kino,  Nominee  for 
Deputy  Director  of  ACTION  to  the 
Human  Resources  Committee,  March  4, 
1977 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee : 
Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  working  for 
civil    rights,    an    end    to    poverty,    better- 
ment of  public  health  and  equal  rights  for 
women.  I  feel  a  deep  empathy  with  people 


who  want  and  work  for  responsible  social 
change. 

The  separate  programs  of  ACTION  were 
born  out  of  the  strong  traditions  of  idealism 
and  collective  voluntary  endeavor  that  cre- 
ated America.  In  the  first  decade  of  their 
existence,  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  were 
a  source  of  substantial  material  help  to  many 
thousands;  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  mil- 
lions. Volunteers  at  home  and  abroad  worked 
long  and  hard  to  help  alleviate  the  twin  bur- 
dens of  poverty  and  powerlessness. 

Now  there  is  hope  for  a  new  climate  of 
restoration  and  positive  action.  Inspiration  is 
replacing  negation  In  our  country.  As  the 
principal  federal  vehicle  for  Americans  who 
want  to  get  involved  to  help  solve  their  own 
problems,  ACTION  can  and  should  capitalize 
on  this  feeling  of  renewal. 

Every  government  agency  likes  to  call  It- 
self a  people's  agency,  but  ACTION  precisely 
fits  this  description.  Through  such  programs 
as  RSVP  and  Foster  Grandparents,  it  directly 
delivers  services  to  people  who  need  them 
most.  As  such,  ACTION  is  not  a  bureaucracy 
of  elitists  trying  to  Impose  solutions  from 
above  but  the  federal  agency  uniquely  cen- 
tered on  the  conviction  that,  given  the  proper 
support,  people  can  best  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. An  agency  such  as  ACTION,  In  the  pur- 
suit of  Its  larger  goals,  must  care  about  peo- 
ple helping  themselves.  It  must  foster  and 
support  Innovative,  responsive  efforts  by 
those  who  want  to  ^in  preater  control  over 
their  individual  and  collective  lives. 

A  revitalized  ACTTION  agency  can  do  much 
to  help  restore  the  validity  and  Integrity  of 
self-help  and  hard  work,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  also  ap- 
pointed me  as  Special  Adviser  on  Women.  All 
of  ACTION'S  concerns  have  a  direct  link  here. 
For  Instance,  the  principal  activities  of  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  are  in  agriculture,  health 
and  education.  Worldwide,  women  are  the 
chief  producers  and  preparers  of  food,  and 
dispensers  of  primary  health  care.  Their  lack 
of  education  puts  a  burden  on  all  societv.  The 
Peace  Corps  can  substantially  upgrade  the 
status  of  women  because  its  volunteers  are 
In  intimate  daily  contact  with  their  lives 
and  problems.  Domestically,  VISTA  volun- 
teers can  have  a  similar  Impact. 

Volunteers  have  made  a  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  past,  whatever  their  programs, 
wherever  they  have  served.  But  what  of  the 
future?  If  we  are  to  be  effective,  if  we  are  to 
use  our  financial  and  human  resources 
wisely  and  productively,  we  must  have  pro- 
grams that  refiect  the  needs  of  local  commu- 
nities and  creative  plans  that  respond  to  their 
problems  and  their  hopes. 

We  must  also  broaden  the  volunteer  base 
to  Include  and  Involve  those  who  may  now 
feel  left  out  of  our  complex  society:  the 
elderly,  the  unemployed  teenager,  the  forc- 
ibly retired,  disDlaced  homemakers,  the  very 
poor  and  the  illiterate. 

In  my  estimation,  the  major  question  we 
face  as  a  society  is  what  kind  of  people  are 
we  when  we  are  at  peace;  when  we  have  rela- 
tive domestic  tranquility;  even  after  our  basic 
values  have  withstood  severe  testing  and  have 
survived?  The  programs  of  ACTION  provide 
some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Volunteer  activism  Is  one  of  our  richest 
heritages.  I  hope  to  see  the  agency  become 
one  catalyst  for  redefining  our  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  for  helping  renew  our  national  pri- 
orities. Perhaps  in  the  future,  successful 
ACTION  programs  mav  serve  as  models  for  a 
peoDle  dedicated  to  volunteer  service  at  all 
levels  of  our  national  life. 

I  hooe  that  I,  too,  working  with  you  and 
S'im  Brown,  can  help  regenerate  that  unique 
SDlrlt  of  voluntary  action  upon  which  Amer- 
ica was  founded. 

Thank  you. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CHANGE  TENURE 
FOR  U.S.  JUDGES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  courts  continually  give 
additional  meaning  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  require  the  re- 
confirmation of  Federal  judges  every  8 
years. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Frank  Gray  carried  ttie  principle 
of  integration  and  equal  opportunity  to 
absurdity  by  requiring  the  fusion  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  Tennessee 
State  University.  The  former  is  mostly 
white,  the  latter  mostly  Black.  But  both 
schools  have  open  admissions  policies. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  accurately 
stated  that  "This  is  a  breathtaking  or- 
der, even  by  Federal  standards." 

This  action  is,  however,  no  more 
breathtaking  than  a  judge  in  Mobile  al- 
tering that  city's  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, or  a  Federal  judge  suspending 
elections  in  Richmond. 

In  view  of  this  type  of  Federal  judiciary 
activity  by  a  few  activist  judges,  it  can 
hardly  be  any  surprise  that  a  growing 
number  of  editorialists  are  lending  their 
support  to  my  proposal. 

Most  recently,  the  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
State  Times  has  urged  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  periodic  reconfirmation  of 
Federal  judges.  Citing  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's famous  dictum  about  the  danger 
of  Federal  judges  isolated  from  account- 
ability, the  State  Times  asks  if  it  is  not 
in  fact  time  to  bring  full  national  debate 
to  this  flaw  in  our  Constitution  first 
spotted  by  its  chief  architect. 

It  points  out  that  49  of  the  50  States 
now  have  fixed  terms  for  their  own  ju- 
diciary. Yet,  few  would  argue  that  State 
judges  are  any  less  independent  than 
their  Federal  counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Byrd's  Plan  to  Chance  Tenure  for  TT.S. 
Judges 

"At  the  establishment  of  our  Constitu- 
tions, the  Judiciary  bodies  were  supposed  to 
be  the  most  helpless  and  harmless  members 
of  the  government.  Experience,  however,  soon 
showed  In  what  way  they  were  to  become  the 
most  dangerous  ...  In  truth,  man  is  not  to 
be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured  against  all 
liability  to  account." 

This  quotation  Is  at  the  heart  of  a  proposal 
by  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  subject  federal 
judges  to  be  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate  every 
eight  years.  And  the  man  he  quotes  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  change  was  the  fore- 
most architect  of  the  Constitution — Tbomaa 
Jefferson. 

Sen.  Byrd  believes  that  Jefferson's  recog- 
nition of  a  mistake  in  the  original  Constitu- 
tion to  allow  appointment  of  federal  judges 
for  life  has  widespread  support  now,  as  this 
nation  begins  its  third  century  of  life. 
"There  is  a  well-founded  sentiment  that 
some  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary  are 
exercising  a  considerable  amount  of  will, 
armed  wtlh  too  much  force,  and  given  to  less 
than  a  full  measure  of  judgment,"  Sen. 
B3rrd  said.  "There  is  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  system,  under  which 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prei  lident,  sev- 
eral politicians  are  claimini  that  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Noftheast  and 
the  industrial  Midwest  are  biing  caused 
by  an  unfair  share  of  Federa  funds  go- 
ing to  the  South  and  West.  1  "his  charge 
Is  reflected  by  several  accounts  which 
have  appeared  in  the  medii.  For  ex- 
ample. Business  Week  publiihed,  "The 
Second  War  Between  the  Si  ates."  last 
May;  and  the  National  Joiirnal  pub- 
lished. "Federal  Spending;  ^e  North's 
Loss  Is  the  Sunbelt's  Gain,"  last  June. 
Other  articles  with  similar  titles  and 
along  the  same  vein  have  aipeared  in 
subsequent  months.  Several  politicians 
representing  Northeastern  S^tes  have 
announced  their  intention  to  seek 
changes  in  aid  formulas  to  chi  mnel  more 
Federal  funds  in  their  dir(<;tion  and 
away  from  the  South. 

The  charge  that  the  curren  t  economic 
problems  of  the  Northeast  ca^  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Sunbelt  i^  both  false 
and  misleading.  In  order  to  lielp  publi- 
cize the  true  situation  I  wojld  like  to 
bring  attention  to  the  briefing  which  Mr. 
E.  Blaine  Liner,  executive  dir^tor  of  the 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Hoard,  held 
for  staff  members  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors last  February  16  and  also  to  the  arti- 
cle. "The  Sunbelt:  Is  Suc<ess  to  be 
Thwarted?"  authored  by  A.  C.  Flora.  Jr. 


who  is  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Baptist  College  at  Charleston. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thrust  of  Mr. 
Liner's  presentation  is  that  the  economic 
difficulties  which  the  Northeastern  States 
are  suffering  have  largely  been  self- 
inflicted.  These  States  have  all  too  often 
adopted  policies  of  heavy  taxation  and 
onerous  regulation.  Such  policies  have 
madie  it  difficult  for  businessmen,  wage 
earners,  consumers,  and  homeowners  to 
conduct  their  affairs  and  remain  solvent. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  the  motives  that  led  these 
States  to  adopt  such  policies.  However. 
I  do  disagree  with  the  actual  effects  of 
these  policies.  And  I  most  certainly  dis- 
agree with  the  attempt  to  attribute  the 
resulting  economic  difficulties  to  an  un- 
fair bias  in  taxing  and  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  entire  notion  that  either  the  de- 
cline of  the  Northeast  or  the  ascendency 
of  the  South  can  be  explained  by  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
pugnant. It  is  high  time  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  source  of  wealth  and  well- 
being  Is  not  located  In  Washington,  D.C. 
It  Instead  resides  in  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  each  and  every  American.  All 
that  Government  can  do  Is  set  the  basic 
ground  rules  which  either  let  that  pro- 
ductive capacity  express  Itself  or.  In- 
stead, stifle  that  capacity  and  prevent 
it  from  reaching  its  potential.  Those 
States  now  encountering  economic  diffi- 
culties would  be  better  advised  to  explore 
the  policies  set  by  their  own  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  source  of  their 
problems.  We  in  the  South  take  great 
pride  In  the  strides  which  we  have  made 
in  our  State  economies.  We,  quite  frank- 
ly, resent  the  charge  that  these  accom- 
plishments were  not  made  though  our 
own  efforts  but  Instead  through  the 
charity  of  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  taxpayers  residing  In  the  North. 

Mr.  Liner.  In  his  presentation,  brought 
Attention  to  a  study  entitled,  "A  Myth  in 
the  Making;  the  Southern  Economic 
Challenge  and  Northern  Economic 
Decline."  done  by  Dr.  Carol  L.  Jusenlus 
and  Dr.  Larry  C.  Ledebur  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  This 
study  contains  several  facts  which  are 
helpful  In  putting  the  entire  matter  Into 
proper  perspective.  The  authors  discuss 
trends  in  population,  Income,  poverty, 
employment,  and  distributional  aspects 
of  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  people  are 
being  drained  from  the  Northeast  by  the 
Sun  Belt,  leaving  the  poor  and  disen- 
franchised behind.  Now.  it  Is  true  that  a 
net  migration  from  the  North  to  the 
South  has  occurred  between  1970  and 
1975.  Yet  even  though  more  people  have 
moved  from  the  North  to  the  South,  a 
substantial  number  have  relocated  to  the 
North  from  the  South.  Obviously,  the 
North  continues  to  be  a  very  attractive 
place  to  live  for  many  people.  Even  If 
no  net  migration  had  occurred,  the  South 
would  have  increased  more  rapidly  In 
population  than  the  North,  because  of  a 
higher  birthrate.  Drs.  Jusenlus  and 
Ledebur  point  out  that  the  northern 
tier  continues  to  contain  41  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population,  and  the  South 
30  percent  of  the  population.  In  the  face 


of  these  statistics,  it  is  difficult  to  take 
seriously  the  charge  that  there  has  been 
a  "flood  tide"  of  the  northern  population 
to  the  South. 

Another  claim,  frequently  made,  Is 
that  the  South  is  draining  the  North  of 
businesses  and  jobs.  Drs.  Jusenlus  and 
Ledebur  make  quite  clear  that  the  em- 
ployment changes  between  the  two  re- 
gions has  as  its  major  cause,  not  the 
migration  of  firms  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  but  instead  the  death  of  com- 
panies In  the  North  and  the  expansion  of 
already  existing  companies  In  the  South. 
It  is  highly  misleading,  therefore,  to  view 
the  employment  gains  made  by  the  South 
as  being  made  at  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment In  the  North.  A  hard  look  at  the 
data  suggest  that  there  are  separate 
causes  for  these  employment  changes.  It 
Is  erroneous  to  think  that  employment  in 
the  North  would  now  be  higher  if  the 
South  had  been  prevented  from 
achieving  Its  gains  In  employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  South  have 
tried  hard  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  employers.  As  Professor  Flora  ex- 
plains, this  Is  a  major  reason  for  our 
pace  of  economic  growth.  Portimately 
for  the  North,  we  have  no  monopoly  on 
this  formula  for  success.  I  would  be  most 
surprised  if  such  a  policy  would  not 
produce  similar  results  in  the  North.  I 
would  be  delighted  at  such  a  develop- 
ment for  both  the  North  and  South 
would  gain  and  neither  would  lose.  For 
example,  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
North  would  buy  more  goods  manufac- 
tured In  the  South  creating  even  more 
employment  opportunities.  I  would  not 
look  upon  associated  employment  gains 
In  the  North  as  being  made  at  the  South 's 
expense.  Quite  the  contrary  Is  true. 

Professor  Flora,  in  his  article,  points 
out  that  the  South  continues  to  lag  the 
North  In  terms  of  per  capita  income. 
Much  of  the  gap  has  been  removed  In 
large  measure  to  the  aggres.slve  and 
innovative  "game  plan"  we  have  pursued, 
but  we  still  have  considerable  ground  to 
make  up.  In  1929,  the  per  capita  income 
in  South  Carolina  was  38  percent  of  the 
national  average,  58  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  In  1940,  60  percent  In 
1950,  and  73  percent  of  the  national 
average  in  1975.  Even  when  per  capita 
income  figures  are  adjusted  for  cost  of 
living  differentials  and  compared  as  a 
percent  of  the  US.  average,  they  are— 
on  the  whole — lower  for  the  South  than 
for  the  North. 

As  an  example,  per  capita  income  for 
1975  in  South  Carolina,  adjusted  for  the 
cost  of  living  is  87  percent  of  the  national 
average.  Most  Northern  States  enjoy  ad- 
justed per  capita  Incomes  in  excess  of 
100  percent  of  the  national  average. 
Furthermore.  Drs.  Jusenlus  and  Ledebur 
make  clear  that,  even  with  greater  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  the  South,  per  capita 
incomes  In  the  Sunbelt-South  are  gen- 
erally lower  than  those  in  the  Northern 
Tier.  Furthermore,  they  point  out  that 
the  impact  of  Federal  taxes  has  not  been 
to  decrease  significantly  the  regional  per 
capita  income  gap,  or  to  offset  this  "gap," 
as  implied  by  much  of  the  current  litera- 
ture. Even  with  changes  In  relative  In- 
come shares,  44  percent  of  the  personal 
Income  generated  In  the  United  States 
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in  1975  accrued  to  the  Industrial  North 
compared  with  the  25.5  percent  which 
went  to  the  Sunbelt-South.  The  dis- 
tribution of  both  national  wealth  and 
the  number  of  wealthholders  in  the  Na- 
tion is  skewed  in  favor  of  the  Northern 
Industrial  Tier.  And  as  Professor  Flora 
observes,  the  incomes  of  people  in  New 
England  continue  to  grow  even  with  some 
loss  of  jobs  in  manufacturing  because 
employment  opportunities  exist  in  other 
sectors  such  as  in  research  and  services. 

Professor  Flora  makes  the  excellent 
point  that  much  of  the  alleged  "tilt"  of 
Federal  taxing  and  spending  practices  in 
favor  of  the  Sunbelt  are  not  the  result 
of  a  bias  against  the  Northeast  but  be- 
cause it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
Federal  policy  to  help  areas  lagging  in 
economic  development.  Our  progressive 
Federal  Income  tax  is  based  on  the  judg- 
ment that  those  more  afBuent  should  pay 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  in 
taxes  in  order  to  help  provide  govern- 
mental services  to  the  less  fortunate.  It 
is  because  the  South  has  lagged  behind 
the  North  in  economic  development  that 
these  Federal  policies  have  helped  the 
South  more  than  the  North.  But  as  we  in 
the  South  continue  to  make  progress  in 
closing  the  gap  In  per  capita  incomes, 
and  in  other  measures  of  economic  well- 
being,  those  very  same  policies  will  re- 
duce, and  ultimately  phfise  out,  these 
advantages  now  received  by  the  South. 
Professor  Flora  observes  that — 

If  the  Northeast  reverses  the  flow  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  we  would  be  In  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation where  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Nation 
would  be  subsidizing  the  development  of  the 
more  affluent  sections  of  the  country. 

Professor  Flora  continues — 

This  would  be  the  same  as  a  poor  man 
subsidizing  a  rich  man  because  the  Income 
of  the  former  (though  much  less  than  the 
latter)    Is  growing  faster. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  misleading  in  the 
extreme  to  talk  about  a  North  and  a 
South  or  a  Snowbelt  and  a  Sunbelt  and 
assume  that  every  State  within  each  of 
these  categories  is  like  every  other.  There 
are  many  differences  between  States  in 
the  Northeast.  To  try  to  find  aid  formu- 
las that  will  channel  Federal  dollars  to 
one  region  and  away  from  another,  ir- 
respective of  these  differences,  is  not  only 
illogical  but  also  unfair,  because  the  rel- 
ative needs  for  the  dollars  cut  across  sec- 
tional lines. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  men- 
tality that  would  pit  the  North  against 
the  South  in  a  battle  for  Federal  dollars 
is  the  same  sort  of  mentality  that  sees 
our  economic  system  as  one  which  nec- 
essarily pits  one  interest  group  against 
another,  consumers  against  businessmen, 
labor  against  management.  Our  Nation, 
just  as  our  economy,  is  actually  struc- 
tured on  cooperation  between  all  seg- 
ments of  society  The  contribution  of 
labor  is  just  as  important  as  the  contri- 
bution by  management,  and  yet  would  be 
made  worthless  if  management  is  pro- 
hibited through  misguided  policies  from 
making  its  contribution.  The  same 
principle  holds  true  for  our  Nation.  It 
is  just  not  productive  to  view  the  gains 
enjoyed  by  one  region  as  being  also 
the  loss  suffered  by  another  region.  They 


are  not  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Drs. 
Jusenlus  and  Ledebur  conclude  in  their 
study — 

The  current  debate  which  focuses  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Sunbelt  as  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  economic  difficulties  of 
the  Northern  States  Is  detrimental  to  the 
goal  of  achieving  national  policies  that  fa- 
cilitate overall  growth  among  all  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

Professor  Flora  expresses  a  similar 
thought.  He  states : 

To  develop  a  national  policy  for  economic 
development  of  the  North  or  the  South  in 
isolation  would  be  poor  policy.  To  speak  of  a 
Federal  stimulus  to  the  South  alone  or  to 
the  North  alone  ...  Is  meaiingless.  There  are 
actually  problem  areas  In  both  North  and 
South  that  are  economically  depressed  in 
comparison  to  the  nation.  Our  policy  should 
be  selective  in  nature — assisting  lagging 
area"^  wherever  they  may  be  whether  in  the 
North,  South,  East  or  West. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  I  may  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  article  by  Profes- 
sor Flora,  which  appears  in  the  January, 
1977  issue  of  the  Baptist  College  Busi- 
ness and  Economic  Report,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sunbelt:  Is  Success  To  Be  Thwarted? 
(By  A.  C.  Flora,  Jr.) 

As  originally  conceived,  this  article  was  to 
have  been  an  In-depth  analysis  of  the  Im- 
proving income  position  of  Charleston  and 
the  state  vis-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  September  1976  issue  of  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege Renort  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  In- 
come changes  since  1929.  This  information 
could  have  been  made  more  current  since 
county  data  for  a  more  recent  year  (1974) 
has  now  Just  been  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

However,  while  considering  such  an  article 
providing  a  detailed  updating  It  came  to  the 
attention  of  this  writer  that  imnortant  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  economic  success  of 
the  South  are  taking  place  which  need  to  be 
revealed.  Consequently,  even  though  this 
article  deals  basically  with  Income,  the  facts 
to  be  presented  will  be  less  detailed  and  the 
sublect  matter  to  be  covered  will  be  of  a 
more  general  and  more  sublectlve  nature 
than  originally  conceived.  The  writer  will 
have  to  expre<;s  some  opinions — hopefully  in- 
formed ODinlons  but  opinions  neverthele'?";. 

Having  Informed  the  reader  that  what  fol- 
lows is  a  combination  of  statistical  fact  and 
opinion,  let  us  proceed  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic succe.ss  of  the  South  and  a  growing 
chorus  of  Northern  criticism  of  that  suc- 
cess as  expressed  in  a  number  of  recent 
articles  in  national  publications. 

PLANS      FOR      SOUTHERN      PROGRESS 

Late  in  a  football  game  the  play-by-play 
announcer  is  often  heard  to  say  that  the 
t°am  which  is  significantly  behind  on  the 
scoreboard  "must  now  play  catch-up."  This 
Is  usually  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
losing  team  must  pull  out  all  the  stops, 
throw  caution  to  the  wind,  abandon  Its  ear- 
lier game  plan  and  engage  In  daring.  Inno- 
vative and  perhaps  unexpected  strategy. 

The  conditions  described  In  this  sports 
terminology  are  closely  akin  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  many  Southern  states  during 
recent  decades.  The  economy  of  the  South 
has  been  playing  "catch-up"  for  many  years. 
Using  South  Carolina  as  a  typical  example 
ovir  people  had  a  per  capita  Income  of  only 
38  percent  of  the  national  average  In  1929. 
We  had  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do!  Across 
the  South,  after  World  War  II,  the  various 


state  and  local  governments  pulled  out  the 
stops  and  began  to  engage  in  an  innovative 
game  plan.  In  an  attempt  to  attract  local 
industry  (and  expanding  outelde  Industry) 
the  states  provided  tax  incentives,  financial 
assistance,  professional  developmental  and 
locational  assistance,  manpower  training  at 
state  expense  and  other  enticements  to  in- 
dustry, not  the  least  of  which  were  the  rlght- 
to-work  laws. 

South  Carolina  Joined  in  those  innovations 
and  even  took  the  lead  In  manpower  train- 
ing for  Industry — and  for  good  reason.  Our 
people  on  average  were  pwor.  As  recently  as 
1940  our  average  South  Carolinian  earned 
only  half  as  much  as  the  average  U.S.  citi- 
zen— 61  percent  of  the  national  average.  Al- 
though this  was  considerably  above  the 
38  percent  figure  of  1929,  it  was  still  terribly 
low. 

We  were  In  transition  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  Industrial  economy.  Mechanization  of 
agriculture  was  creating  unemployment  or 
underemployment  for  thousands  of  rural 
people.  We  did  not  have  the  Industry  to 
employ  them  and  they  in  turn  did  not  have 
the  skills  needed  by  many  Industries.  Thou- 
sands left  the  state  searching  for  better 
opportunity  elsewhere. 

These  were  the  conditions  faced  by  our 
st«te  when  we  determined  to  play  "catch- 
up." In  addition  to  the  innovative  elements 
of  the  aggressive  game  plan  described  above, 
the  states  of  the  South  possessed  certain  defi- 
nite attractions,  among  the  most  important 
being  the  presence  of  a  large  supply  of  read- 
ily available  labor  which  was  eager  to  work. 
There  were  also  the  advantages  of  climate 
(assisted  later  by  almost  universal  air  condi- 
tioning), plentiful  industrial  sites  and  gen- 
erous supplies  of  water. 

The  climate  attracted  not  only  businesses 
but  retired  people  who  moved  south  and 
brought  money  with  them.  In  addition. 
World  War  n  had  brought  many  military 
Installations  and  Federal  money  to  the  South. 
By  1950  our  per  capita  Income  was  60%  of 
the  national  average.  In  the  1950's  the  at- 
tempt to  generate  Industry  and  business 
went  into  high  gear. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    POLICY 

Although  the  South  began  to  grow,  play- 
ing catch-up  Is  slow  business.  In  the  1960's 
It  became  a  part  of  the  national  policy  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  development  of 
geographic  areas  which  lagged  behind  the 
nation.  Many  of  those  areas  were  In  the 
South.  The  reader  may  recall  the  Area  De- 
velopment Administration  (ADA)  which  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  development  of  poorer 
areas  of  the  country.  This  agency  was  later 
replaced  by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA).  The  1980's  also  saw  the 
special  legislation  creating  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  charged  with  the  eco- 
nomic improvement  of  Appalachla.  Legisla- 
tion creating  a  number  of  the  Regional 
Commissions,  Including  our  own  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission  ( head-quartered 
in  Charleston)  was  enacted  in  the  1960's. 
AU  of  these  programs  and  others  aimed  at 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  areas  which 
needed  a  boost  to  help  them  Join  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy  as  equal 
partners  and  equal  participants. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  sort  of  action 
feems  in  line  with  our  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem, under  which  the  more  affluent  people  on 
the  Income  ladder  pay  progressively  higher 
tax  rates  and  thus  help  provide  governmental 
services  to  the  less  fortunate.  Our  tax  struc- 
ture has  not,  in  recent  times,  been  one  In 
which  each  Individual  pays  an  equal  share 
or  a  proportional  share  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures. 

It  makes  good  sense,  then,  that  the  nation 
should  assist  the  economic  development  of 
the  southern  states,  most  of  which  have  been 
far  behind  the  national  levels  of  economic 
development.  This  Federal  assistance  has 
actually  occurred.  It  seems  generaUy  agreed 
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United  States $2.^85  $5,902 

New  England 2,188  6  098 

Mid  East 3,    59  g' 433 

Great  Lakes 3.1126  6,121 
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Southeast 2,   41  5  055 
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Rocky  Mountain 2.132  5  575 
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Ing  Muscle  of  the  Sunbelt."  U.. 
World  Report,  18  October  1976, 
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create  a  need  for  reversing  our  public  policy. 
These  two  more  northern  regions  of  our  coun- 
try have  continued  to  grow  as  proved  in 
Table  I. 

As  pointed  out  In  a  number  of  recent  arti- 
cles the  population  and  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing Jobs  is  growing  faster  In  the  Sun- 
belt than  m   the  New  England  and   Mid- 
western  areas.   A  migration   of  population 
into  the  South  Is  an  Indication  of  Job  op- 
portunities and,  of  course,  growth  of  manu- 
facturing Jobs  Is  a  measure  of  economic  prog- 
ress but  not  the  only  measure.  If  manu- 
facturing  Is   moving   south,   which   clearly 
seems  to  be  the  case,  the  South  may  be  gain- 
ing many  manufacturing  Jobs,  but  If  the 
New  England  states  are  gaining  Jobs  In  re- 
search, service  areas  such  as  banking  and 
Insurance,   and  other  higher  paying  busi- 
nesses, the  Incomes  of  the  New  England  peo- 
ple can  continue  to  grow  even  with  some 
loss  of  manufacturing,  it  Is  certainly  true 
that  Incomes  In  New  England  have  continued 
to  Increase  while  manufacturing  Jobs  have 
declined.    The    income    data    presented    in 
Table  I  makes  this  quite  clear. 

REVERSE  ECONOMICS 

If  the  political  leaders  In  the  Northeast 
are  able  by  political  muscle  to  stem  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  South,  they  will  be 
defeating  the  whole  Idea  of  public  policy  In 
recent  years:  that  the  nation  should  assist 
those   areas   which   lag  behind   the   nation. 
The  South  Is  growing,  but  it  still  lags  be- 
hind the  nation.  If  the  Northeast  reverses 
the  flow  of  federal  dollars  we  would  be  In 
the  peculiar  situation  where  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  nation  would  be  subsidizing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  more  affluent  sections  of  the 
country.  This  would  be  the  same  as  a  poor 
man  subsidizing  a  rich  man  because  the  In- 
come of  the  former  (though  much  less  than 
the   latter)    Is   growing   faster.   This   writer 
faUs  to  see  the  economics  and  the  logic  of 
this.  Even  an  equalizing  of  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars  wherein   each   state   gets  back   exactly 
what  It  pays  would  defeat  the  Ideas  of  eco- 
nomic development— since  the  government 
would  be  taking  a  neutral  position.  Either  of 
these  alternatives  would  slow  the  pace  of 
Southern  growth  well  before  our  people  come 
anywhere  near  to  an  Income  on  par  with 
the  nation. 
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the  case  for  a  regional  policy 
In  fact,  to  develop  a  national  policy  for 
economic  development  of  the  North  or  the 
South  In  Isolation  would  be  poor  policy  To 
speak  of  a  Federal  stimulus  to  the  South 
alone  or  to  the  North  alone  (as  the  coalition 
would  prefer)  is  meaningless.  There  are  ac- 
tually problem  areas  In  both  North  and  South 
that  are  economically  depressed  In  compari- 
son to  the  nation.  Our  policy  should  be 
selective  In  nature— assisting  lagging  areas 
wherever  they  may  be  whether  in  the  North 
South.  East  or  West. 

The  concept  of  regionalism  as  expressed  In 
the  development  efforts  of  the  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission  and  a  niimber  of  other 
regional  commissions  around  the  country 
(including  one  In  New  England)  Is  to  do  Just 
that— to  assist  In  the  development  of  lagglne 
regions  wherever  they  may  be. 

On  balance,  however,  there  are  more  under- 
feveloped  areas  and  s"bnar  In'-omes  In  the 
South  than  elsewhere  In  the  nation  and  on 
balance  the  South  noeds  more  assistance 
from  the  nation.  For  Instance,  the  Southern 
Rural  Health  Conference  was  recently  told 
that  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  ooor  live 
In  13  largely  rural  Southern  states  In  remote 
areas  where  It  Is  hardest  to  get  doctors.^  Dr 
Ray  Marshall,  an  economist  at  the  University 
of  Texas :  "We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
prosperous  the  South,  the  so-called  Sunbelt, 

» Charleston  News  and  Courier,  17  October 
1976.  13c. 


has  become.  That  conceals  the  fact  that  we 
have  whole  areas  that  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely left  out  of  this  progress." ' 

The  South  Carolina  economist  writing 
this  article  suggests  that  the  evidence  he 
provides  backed  up  by  such  writers  as  Dr. 
Marshall  makes  a  firm  case  for  Regional 
Economic  Development  and  for  continued 
assistance  to  the  South  as  a  part  of  selective 
national  policy. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  In  the 
October,  1976  "Monthly  Economic  Letter," 
of  the  New  York  Citibank.  The  writer  of  the 
article  points  out  that  the  South  Is  growing 
(which  we  all  agree)  but  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  South's  current  economic  advantages— 
unlike  the  diamonds  In  the  advertisements- 
are  clearly  not  forever.  The  list  (of  current 
advantages)  Includes  lower  wages  and  taxes 
than  elsewhere:  fewer  and  weaker  unions; 
less  stringent  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  environment;  lower  welfare  costs; 
lower  building  costs  and  the  blessing  of  a 
milder  climate.  Yet  the  South's  edge  In  these 
areas  Is  narrowing— largely  because  markets 
work."  *  The  author  U  saying  that  temporary 
economic  advantages  such  as  lower  costs  are 
eventually  lessened  or  wiped  out  by  forces 
of  supply  and  demand.  Market  forces  wUl 
protect  New  England  In  the  long  run.  If 
Indeed  It  needs  protecting. 

The  Citibank  author  concludes:   "Despite 
the  narrowing  of  Its  competitive  edge,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  South  has  risen  again 
and  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  for  some 
time  to  come.  And  Its  success  will  work  to 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole," »  This 
South  Carolina  writer  thinks  this  to  be  an 
Interesting  observation  by  a  New  York  writer 
at  a  time  when  New  England  politicians  are 
taking  political  action   which  would  "head 
off   at    the   pass"    the   development   of    the 
poorer  areas  of  the  country — the  South  and 
Southwest— by  blunting  one  of   the   forces 
which  has  assisted  the  regions  in  their  long 
and    partially    successful,    yet    unrealized, 
attempt  to  attain   the  fruits  of  equal   de- 
velopment with  the  nation.  Is  this  goal  of 
equality    to    be    thwarted    by    politics?    Are 
market  advantages  plus  the  advantage  of  a 
little  boost  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
be   negated   or   blunted    by   the   Northeast - 
Midwest  Political  Coalition? 
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CRS  REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  OIL 
INCOME 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently requested  the  Congressional  re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  study  the  question  of  the  taxation  of 
foreign  oil  income. 

Both  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  foreign  oil  income. 
My  question  to  the  CRS  was  to  review 
what  had  been  done  in  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation  and  to  identify  other  prob- 
lem areas  that  Congress  might  wish  to 
consider.  I  also  asked  the  Library  to  sug- 
gest some  possible  policy  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  further  like  to  commend 
Ms.  Jane  Gravelle,  who  prepared  the  re- 
port, for  her  excellent  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

'Ibid. 

*  "Jobs  and  Sunshine— A  Winning  Com- 
bination." Monthly  Economic  Letter,  Citi- 
bank. October  1976,  page  14. 

^  Ibid,  page  16. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prospective  Tax  Legislation  Related  to 

Foreign  Oil  Income 

(By  Jane  O.  Gravelle) 

Although  the  question  of  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  source  Income  has  had  general  at- 
tention, particularly  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  source  Income 
from  oil  production  has  involved  somewhat 
different  problems  from  those  relating  to  the 
general  question  of  taxes  on  foreign  earn- 
ings. These  problems  arose  from  several 
sources:  the  particular  economic  and  i>ollt- 
Ical  Institutional  setting  In  which  the  oil 
companies  operate  abroad,  some  generous  tax 
treatment  of  capital  recovery  In  oil  extrac- 
tion by  the  United  States  tax  system  and 
problems  in  translating  the  foreign  tax 
credit  as  it  is  designed  to  apply  Into  practi- 
cal terms. 

Some  recent  changes  in  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
were  designed  to  deal  in  part  with  these 
pi-oblems.  New  ownership  arrangements  in 
the  oil  producing  countries  will  modify  the 
problems.  To  describe  these  changes  and 
their  purposes  as  well  as  the  remaining  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign 
source  oU  extraction  Income,  the  problems  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  1975  Act  and 
changed  ownership  patterns  will  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  United  States  levys  a  tax  on  net  in- 
come. In  determining  the  base  against  which 
this  tax  is  applied,  all  costs  Including  other 
taxes  are  deductible.  However,  when  the  tax 
Is  applied  to  foreign  source  Income,  Income 
taxes  levied  by  the  foreign  country  are  cred- 
itable against  the  U.S.  tax  due.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  Is  to  avoid  double  taxation 
of  Income. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  credit  from  re- 
ducing U.S.  tax  on  domestic  source  income 
(and  In  order  to  protect  Treasury  Revenues) , 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
Under  this  limit,  foreign  tax  credits  cannot 
exceed  48  percent  of  total  taxable  Income 
from  foreign  sources.  This  limit,  called  the 
overall  limit,  still  allows  a  taxpayer  who  op- 
erates In  more  than  one  country  to  use  ex- 
cess foreign  tax  credits  in  one  country 
(which  Imposes  a  rate  higher  than  the  U.S. 
rate)  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  Income  In  an- 
other country  (which  levies  tax  rates  lower 
than  the  U.S.  rate).  Prior  to  1975,  for  oil 
companies,  and  1976  (for  other  firms),  a  firm 
could  adopt  another  type  of  limit  called  the 
per  country  limit  which  allowed  a  limit  on 
the  credit  taken  for  taxes  paid  to  be  applied 
on  a  country  by  country  basis.  This  limit 
was  advantageous  in  the  case  of  branch  op- 
erations when  a  taxpayer  sustained  a  loss  In 
one  country  and  had  income  In  other  coun- 
tries. Use  of  the  per  country  limit  allowed 
him  to  deduct  this  loss  against  U.S.  taxable 
Income  In  general  without  reducing  taxable 
Income  In  other  countries  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  forelc;n  tax  credit. 

As  will  be  explained  subsequently,  both  of 
these  problems  had  particular  significance 
for  foreign  oil  extraction  income.  However, 
the  general  problem  with  the  area  of  for- 
eign oil  extraction  income  derives  from  the 
more  basic  Institutional  setting  of  foreign 
oil  extraction  activity. 

Under  normal  market  arranpements.  the 
wellhead  r^lce  of  crude  oil  reflects  three 
different  basic  costs:  the  labor  and  other 
costs  of  operating  the  oil  well  (such  as 
rental  of  drilling  rigs),  the  payments  to 
the  owner  of  the  oU  deposit  and  the  return 
to  capital  Investment.  If  all  of  this  activity 
occurred  In  the  United  States,  all  of  these 
earnings  would  be  taxed  In  one  way  or  an- 
other (In  an  approximate  sense).  Labor  In- 
come Is  taxed  to  workers,  payments  to  the 
owner  of  the  deposit  are  taxed  to  the  owner 
(who  may  be  the  oil  company)  and  the 
return  of  capital  is  taxed,  in  *^^he  case  of  a 


corporation,  under  the  corporate  income  tax. 
If  such  oil  were  produced  abroad,  the  United 
States  would  only  claim  taxes  on  Its  citi- 
zens: a  tax  would  be  Imposed  on  the  cor- 
porate Income  of  the  flrm,  but  not  on  the 
owners  of  the  deposit  or  workers  unless  they 
happened  to  be  U.S.  citizens.  A  foreign  tax 
credit  would  be  allowed  for  any  income  taxes 
levied  by  the  foreign  government. 

However,  this  was  not  precisely  what  oc- 
curred In  the  foreign  oil  producing  coun- 
tries. The  oil  deposits  are  owned  by  the 
national  government  Itself  in  many  cases. 
Therefore,  opportunity  existed  for  collect- 
ing rents  and  royalties  on  these  deposits  In 
the  form  of  taxes.  If  these  taxes  were  couched 
In  the  form  of  Income  taxes  and  were  large 
enough,  the  result  would  be  that  no  taxes 
were  paid  on  foreign  oil  production  even 
though  the  taxes  applied  were  not  strictly 
income  taxes. 

In  fact,  something  of  this  nature  has  oc- 
curred In  foreign  oil  extraction.  Many  major 
foreign  oil  producing  countries  Imposed  a 
tax  which  was  nominally  called  an  Income 
tax.  However,  the  foreign  country  also  set 
a  "posted  price"  or  tax  reference  price  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  Income  tax.  Given  a 
commodity  with  relatively  fixed  unit  costs, 
this  type  of  tax  is  In  essence  a  fixed  per 
barrel  income  to  the  producing  country. 

These  taxes  were  allowed  as  credits  against 
U.S.  Income  due  on  foreign  source  Income. 
The  result  was  that  oil  companies  have  paid 
little  or  no  U.S.  tax  on  their  foreign  Income. 
Apparently,  the  decision  to  allow  crediting 
these  taxes  rather  than  deducting  them 
was  made  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department  who  agreed  to  the 
crediting  of  taxes  based  on  foreign  policy 
considerations  In  part." 

The  pricing  arrangement  in  the  Middle 
East  created  further  problems.  Not  only  did 
It  result  In  a  fixed  per  barrel  payment,  but 
the  use  of  posted  prices  for  computing  the 
limit  on  the  foreign  tax  credit  created  the 
potential  for  shielding  domestic  source  In- 
com^TTrom  U.S.  tax.  In  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem, M.  A.  Adelman  states:  = 

"Posted  crude  oil  prices  are  merely  a  means 
of  roundabout  calculation  of  what  comes 
close  to  a  per-barrel  tax  on  production. 
Transfer  prices  from  one  to  another  division 
of  the  same  corporate  entity  are  simply  book- 
keeping notations  to  permit  the  corporations 
to  minimize  Its  total  tax  bill." 

John  Blair  states : ' 

"The  value  of  the  tax  credit  was  enhanced 
by  the  use  in  Its  derivations  of  the  Infiated 
"posted  price"  which  by  the  latter  1960's  had 
become  an  artificial  construct  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  In  the  true  or  arms-length  price." 

Stanford  Ross  =  Indicated  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  questioned  these  pay- 
ments and,  on  the  basis  of  compromises 
reached,  substantial  payments  were  made. 

Peggy  Musgrave  -  discusses  the  problem  of 
transfer  pricing  In  her  study  of  foreign  direct 
investment.  She  states: 

"Vertical  integration  .  .  .  combined  with 
the  multinational  character  of  such  compan- 
ies permits  extensive  use  of  discretionary 
transfer  pricing  to  give  the  greatest  tax 
advantage." 

Musgrave  notes  that  In  1970  while  75  per- 
cent of  net  worth  of  multinational  oil  com- 
panies was  located  In  the  United  States,  only 
25  percent  is  located  abroad.  Yet,  only  29 
percent  of  gross  income  is  realized  In  the 
United  States  while  76  percent  Is  realized 
abroad.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that 
8.5  percent  of  investment  was  located  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East  and  Latin 
America,  while  62.7  percent  of  gross  Income 
was  realized  there.  Net  Income  of  53.5  percent 
was  derived  from  these  same  areas. 

Such  ratios  are  substantiated  by  tax  return 
data,   Musgrave  notes.  She  also  notes  that 
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very  low  levels  of  Income  are  reported  in 
those  countries  which  are  primarily  refining 
and  consuming  locations,  noting  that  only 
3.7  percent  of  gross  income  was  located  in 
foreign  Jurisdictions  of  this  type  (such  as 
Europe),  while  12  percent  of  direct  Invest- 
ment occurred  in  these  countries.  Yet,  the 
share  of  investment  in  these  seemingly  "un- 
profitable" operations  rose  from  1966  to 
1970. 

Recognition  of  transfer  pricing  was  made 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  1974  when  it 
reduced  reported  foreign  earnings  of  pietro- 
leum  firms  downward  to  reflect  the  posted 
price  adjustment.  These  adjustments  were 
not  small  In  magnitude,  amounting  to  81,130 
mlUIon  In  1972  and  $1,747  million  in  1973. 
The  tax  savings  are,  therefore,  $540  million 
in  1972  and  $840  million  in  1973  (posted 
price  adjustment  x  .48).  Since  the  revenue 
loss  from  crediting  rather  than  deducting 
the  foreign  tax  credit  can  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  $2  billion  In  1972  and  around 
$3  billion  m  1973,  this  particular  feature  rep- 
resented from  25  percent  to  30  percent  of  the 
revenue  loss.' 

Thus  far,  two  basic  problem  areas  In  the 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  source  oil  Income 
have  been  identified.  One  Is  the  problem  of 
identifying  what  Is  actually  an  Income  tax. 
The  second  Is  the  problem  of  transfer  pric- 
ing. As  will  be  noted  subsequently,  these 
problems  may  well  continue  In  various 
aspects  under  the  new  ownership  arrange- 
ments which  have  developed  or  are  develop- 
ing In  the  Middle  East. 

Two  other  problems  having  to  do  with 
the  overall  and  per  country  limitations  were 
dealt  with  In  large  part  by  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976.  One  problem  was  that  the  very  high 
rates  of  the  payments  allowed  to  be  credited 
resulted  In  the  tise  of  excess  tax  credits  to 
offset  other  Income  by  use  of  the  overall 
limitation.  The  second  was  that  under  the 
per  country  limitation,  branch  losses  could 
be  used  to  offset  domestic  source  income, 
with  full  credits  occurring  In  future  years. 
These  losses  (under  the  U.S.  tax  structure) 
occurred  In  large  part  because  of  the  ability 
of  firms  to  deduct  Intangible  drilling  costs 
and  dry  hole  costs  In  the  year  Incurred 
rather  than  capitalizing  them  and  deduct- 
ing them  over  the  useful  life  of  the  wells. 
Given  the  use  of  subsidiary  and  affiliate  re- 
lationships, a  parent  coulld  benefit  from 
advantages  of  both  limitations. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  took  steps 
In  preventing  these  effects.  First,  It  required 
the  use  of  the  overall  limitation  for  oil  In- 
come, thereby  reducing  the  ability  to  use 
foreign  losses.  Secondly,  it  required  that 
overall  foreign  losses  be  recaptured  as  tax- 
able income  Is  earned  In  future  years.  Thus, 
even  though  a  company  could  still  manipu- 
late affiliate  arrangements  to  take  advantage 
of  losses,  such  advantages  might  be  short 
lived 

To  limit  the  use  of  excess  credits,  such 
credits  will  be  limited  to  48  percent  of  oil 
extraction  Income.  This  prevents  the  use  of 
exce-^s  credits  to  offset  other  income  of  the 
companies,  although  It  still  allows  them  to 
use  excess  credits  In  one  production  activity 
In  one  country  to  offset  income  In  another 
country  also  related  to  production.  (The  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975  set  this  limit  slightly 
higher.  It  was  reduced  to  48  percent  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.) 

The  Act  did  not  take  the  more  direct 
approach  of  requiring  capitalization  of  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  (or  dry  hole  costs). 
While  now  such  a  change  might  have  a 
limited  revenue  Impact,  It  does  Involve  a 
somewhat  more  direct  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  losses — since  such  losses  largely  re- 
flect accounting  provisions  of  U.S.  tax  law. 

The  whole  area  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  oil  companies  is  In  transition  now  be- 
cause of  the  changing  anld  somewhat  un- 
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clear  new  ownership  arrangements  develop- 
ing the  foreign  oil  producing  countries. 
Given  these  changing  relationships,  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  formulate  tax  polfcy  in  this  area. 
The  Treasury  Department  would  have 
been,  understandably,  reluctant  to  change 
long-standing  practice  as  td  the  crediting 
of  taxes  without  an  indication  from  Con- 
gress, even  though  this  treatiient  originally 
derived  from  regulation  rather  than  legis- 
lation. I 

However,  there  have  recenltly  been  some 
Indications  of  a  changing  attitude  both  In 
legislation  and  regulation.  On^  such  example 
U  the  provision  in  the  Tex  Riluctlon  Act  of 
1975  which  disallowed  foreign]  tax  credits  for 
payments  made  to  foreign  governments  In 
relationship  to  oU  In  which  the  taxpayer  had 
no  economic  Interest  unless  tlie  oil  were  sold 
at  fair  market  value.  Another  )s  the  addition 
of  Section  907(d)  which  speciped  the  use  of 
fair  market  value  for  oil.  I 

Another  such  example  occilrred  with  re- 
spect to  certain  types  of  prodtictlon  sharing 
income  In  Indonesia  when  thej  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  disallowed  part  ojr  the  payment 
as  a  foreign  tax  credit.  Although  considera- 
tion was  given  In  the  Senate  to  legislatively 
reversing  this  decision  for  a  sjubstantlal  pe- 
riod of  time,  only  a  temporary  reversal  was 
adopted.  In  the  same  legislation,  a  proposal 
to  allow  a  credit  for  certain  payments  made 
in  the  Iranian  consortium  I  (which  were 
denied  due  to  the  non-equity  ijule  In  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975)  was  not  adopted. 
Problems  In  the  tax  treatment  of  foreign 
oil  extraction  Income  may  becotne  more  com- 
plex because  of  the  changing  production  ar- 
rangements In  the  oil  exporting  countries. 
Many  of  the  important  featurfes  of  past  ar- 
rangements may  cease  to  aiply  and  the 
problem  may  take  care  of  Itself  In  part. 

Nevertheless,    past    treatment    of    foreign 
source  oil  Income  Is  still   Imiortant  for  a 
variety    of   reasons.    Although!  relationships 
between  the  oil  companies  and  the  produc- 
ing countries  are  changing  substantially,  and 
the     countries     themselves     Me     exercising 
greater  market  power,  past  history  indicates 
a  willingness  of  these  countries  to  structure 
arrangements  with  the  oil  co|npanles  in  a 
manner   consistent   with    mlninlzlng   these 
companies'  U.S.  tax  llabUltlcs.l  Indeed.  It  U 
In  the  economic  Interests  of  toese  countries 
to  do  so.  Additionally,  the  existence  of  ver- 
tically Integrated  companies  results  In  op- 
portunities for  transfer  pricing  imd  reallocat- 
ing Income  In  order  to  mlnlmiz^  tax  liability. 
The  new  arrangements  developing  in  pro- 
ducing countries  primarily  Involve  the  pur- 
chase of  the  producing  facUltlea  by  the  coun- 
tries with  the  oil  companies  Hi  the  role  of 
marketing  agents  and  manager! .  Payment  to 
these  companies  can  take  plac«  in  a  variety 
of  manners.  For  example,  the  (11  companies 
may  be  paid  a  per  barrel  or   Bxed  fee  for 
management  and  marketing  services.  Alter- 
natively, countries  may  sell  oil  to  the  firms 
at  a  discount  or  compensate  companies  by 
providing  a  right   to   purchas«    a   share   of 
crude  oil  (with  obvious  problems  of  valua- 
tion). Companies  may  still  be  It.volved  in  oil 
exploration  as  well,  being  paid  i  set  fee  per 
barrel  of  oil  discovered  or  a  right  to  purchase 
oil  (or  a  portion  of  oil)  discovered. 

In  a<;|dltlon,  a  continuance  or  the  type  of 
operations  described  earlier  whli  :h  have  been 
common  In  the  past  may  occur  or  may  de- 
velop with  production  In  previously  unex- 
plolted  or  less  exploited  Jurisdictions  (such 
as  Indonesia ) . 

Determining   the   problems   trhlch    might 


arise  in  the  future  is  highly!  speculative. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  substantial  ex- 
cess credits  earned  in  1974  by  the  oil  com- 
panies, data  on  their  payments  and  effective 
tax  rates  which  reflect  these  r  ew  arrange- 
ments will  not  be  available  for  i  everal  years. 
The   prospect   of   continued    problems   In 


prospective  problems  can  be  Illustrated  with 
a  simple  example,  presented  by  Glenn  Jen- 
kins In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1974.  Suppose  a  company  re- 
quires $10  million  profit  to  run  a  certain 
faculty  or  manage  the  marketing  operations. 
If  the  foreign  country  pays  them  $10  mil- 
lion (above  costs)  directly  and  Imposes  no 
tax,  they  will  have  a  U.S.  tax  liability  of 
$4.8  million.  However,  If  the  country  pays 
them  $40  million  (above  costs)  and  Imposes 
a  75  percent  tax  then  no  tax  will  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  on  the  $10  million. 

Furthermore,  It  is  possible  that  this  in- 
come would  be  classified  as  oil-related  in- 
come (rather  than  oil  extraction  income) 
and  excess  tax  credits  could  be  used  to  off- 
set other  oil  related  income  (such  as  refin- 
ing); whereas,  excess  credits  on  oil  extrac- 
tion Income  cannot  offset  oil  related  Income. 
In  addition,  those  credits  will  be  eligible 
for  carry-forwards  (which  excess  credits  re- 
lated to  oil  extraction  income  are  not  eligi- 
ble for) . 

These  types  of  arrangements  might  mini- 
mize the  transfer  pricing  problem,  partic- 
ularly if  the  governments  specifically  state 
the  price  at  which  resale  is  to  occur  to 
European  countries.'  However,  to  the  extent 
that  this  does  not  occur,  some  opportunity 
for  transfer  pricing  may  still  exist.  Com- 
panies might  find  this  to  their  advantage 
(1)  as  long  as  they  have  substantial  excess 
foreign  tax  credits  to  use,  (2)  If  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  structure  payments  for 
marketing  services  In  such  a  way  as  to  gen- 
erate high  rates  of  tax  or  (3)  if  operations 
are  reorganized  into  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
deferral  can  be  used,  (Please  note  to  this  re- 
gard that  for  example,  ARAMCO  transfers 
oil  to  its  owners  (U.S.  oil  companies)  in 
the  Middle  East  so  that  a  transfer  is  taktog 
place  abroad  between  related  companies.) 

Problems  may  still  remato  with  regard  to 
production  shartog  and  other  types  of  rela- 
tionships. For  example,  the  delay  of  the 
revenue  ruling  regarding  the  Indonesian  pro- 
duction sharing  contracts  will  reportedly  al- 
low time  to  renegotiate  the  contract  so  that 
payments  made  to  Indonesia  will  be  credit- 
able taxes.* 

Another  problem  with  transfer  pricing 
was  also  brought  up  by  Jenktos  in  his  testi- 
mony. This  problem  related  to  the  possi- 
bility of  transferring  income  Into  shipptag 
operations  which  are  largely  exempt  from 
U.S.  tax.  WhUe  amendments  adopted  In 
1975  which  subjected  this  tocome  to  current 
taxation  unless  the  proceeds  were  reinvested 
in  shipping  may  place  some  restraints  on 
such  tocome  transfers,  it  could  still  be  used. 
In  addition,  some  refining  is  done  to  coun- 
tries with  low  tax  rates  (which  could  be  or- 
ganized as  subsidiaries)  and  Income  might 
be  transferred  into  these  operations. 

Unfortunately,  solutions  to  these  problems 
are.  If  anything  more  complex  than  the  prob- 
lems themselves.  The  following  are  some  op- 
tions which  might  be  considered,  ranging 
from  a  major  change  In  the  taxation  of  for- 
eign oil  Income  to  more  minor  provisions 

(1)  Denial  of  the  credit. 
Perhaps    the   most   significant   change   Is 

simply  to  deny  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil 
related  tocome  or  for  Income  to  certain  Juris- 
dictions. Such  a  change  might  deal  with 
taxes  which  are  not  actually  in  the  nature 
of  income  taxes  and  limit  the  ability  of  com- 
panies to  use  transfer  prlctog  to  lower  their 
taxes.  However,  such  an  approach  may  be 
criticized  as  unfair  as  long  as  the  foreign 
tax  credit  in  general  is  retained,  since  It  does 
not  discriminate  specifically  between  stand- 
ard normal  foreign  Income  tax  structures  and 
those  which  are  collected  as  royalties  or  In- 
volve methods  of  structuring  taxes  felt  to  be 
artificial  constructs. 

(2)  Limiting  the  credit  to  standard  Income 
taxes. 


restrict  credits  to  those  which  are  In  the  na- 
ture of  Income  taxes.  Under  such  an  ap- 
proach, credits  might  only  be  allowed  for 
taxes  on  oil  Income  if  that  income  Is  subject 
to  the  same  Income  tax  as  is  Imposed  on 
other  forms  of  corporate  tocome  to  the  for- 
eign country.  Such  a  change  was  contained 
In  the  Senate  version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976. 

(3)  Dealing  with  potential  excess  credits. 
If  a  primary  concern  is  the  potential  use 

of  excess  credits  related  to  oil  related  Income, 
one  approach  Is  to  allow  the  taking  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
of  no  more  than  48  percent  of  taxes  imposed 
to  any  one  country  (or  even  In  any  one  type 
of  operation  in  a  country).  The  overall  limi- 
tation could  then  be  applied  to  oil  income 
Just  as  it  Is  presently. 

(4)  Dealing  with  foreign  oil  losses  more 
directly. 

To  deal  more  directly  with  foreign  losses 
when  companies  are  engaged  in  exploration 
and  development.  Intangible  drilling  costs  on 
foreign  operations  could  be  required  to  be 
capitalized.  A  similar  option  might  apply  to 
dry  hole  costs  although  this  change  presents 
more  administrative  difficulties  than  totan- 
glble  drilling  costs. 

(5)  Dealing  with  transfer  pricing. 

The  Congress  expressed  its  concern  with 
transfer  pricing  when  It  added  Section  907 
(d)  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (which 
required  the  use  of  fair  market  price). 
Transfer  pricing  will  nevertheless  remain 
primarily  in  the  realm  of  administration 
rather  than  legislation.  As  noted  earlier, 
recent  changes  in  ownership  of  producing 
facilities  In  the  oil  producing  countries  may 
significantly  reduce  this  problem.  However, 
the  possibility  of  shlfttog  Income  Into  ship- 
ping or  refining  operations  would  be  re- 
stricted if  Income  of  foreign  subsidiaries  were 
taxed  on  a  current  basis.  A  more  limited  ap- 
proach would  be  to  Include  shipping  income 
In  Subpart  F. 

All  of  these  options  will  generate  substan- 
tial controversy  and  their  discussion  is  to- 
tended  as  a  selection  of  possible  changes 
which  might  be  investigated.  Some  of  the 
options  discussed  above  might  present  sub- 
stantial administrative  difficulties.  Others 
might  be  criticized  on  more  general  grounds 
such  as  the  abUlty  of  U.S.  oil  companies  to 
compete  abroad. 

FOOTNOTES 
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this  area  is  quite   possble.  however.   Such         Another  approach  would  be  to  attempt  to 


'The  manner  in  which  the  crediting  of 
taxes  developed  is  documented  in  the  1974 
Hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Multi-national  Corporations  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  January  30,  1974.  The 
problem  of  crediting  taxes  which  are  not 
strictly  In  the  nature  of  tocome  taxes  has 
been  widely  discussed,  in  these  hearings  and 
in  other  works.  See,  for  example,  Gerard  M. 
Brannon,  Energy  taxes  and  subsidies,  Balln- 
ger  PublUhlng  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1974; 
J.  E.  Hartshorn,  Politics  and  world  oil  eco- 
nomics. New  York,  Praeger,  1962:  Raymond  F. 
Mlkesell,  Foreign  Investment  in  the  petro- 
leimi  and  mineral  industries,  Johns  Hopkins. 
1971;  John  Blair,  The  Control  of  Oil.  Pan- 
theon Books,  New  York.  1976. 

«M.  A.  Adelman,  The  World  petroleum 
market,  Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins.  1972.  p. 
161. 

»  Blair,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

<See  Hearings  on  Multinational  corpora- 
tions and  U.S.  foreign  policy,  op.  cit.,  Part  4, 
pp.  120-121. 

^  Peggy  Musgrave,  Direct  Investment 
abroad  and  the  Multinationals:  Effects  on 
the  United  States  Economy,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  1976. 

•  This  amount  assumes  the  IRS  uses  pasted 
price  for  determining  tax  liability.  To  the 
extent  that  It  adjusts  these  prices  downward, 
such  estimates  are  too  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commerce  Department  Indicates 
that  some  companies  already  made  price  ad- 


justments before  reporting  to  them;  there- 
fore, the  reported  figure  for  posted  price  ad- 
justments was  too  low. 

'  Note  that  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
specified  that  fair  market  value  Is  to  be  used 
In  general  and  not  posted  price.  While  this  Is 
an  indication  to  the  IRS  as  to  Congressional 
concern  with  the  problem,  if  there  Is  no  fair 
market  price  observed,  there  is  obviously  an 
administrative  problem. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  these  negotiations,  see 
"Indonesia  Ready  to  Offer  Foreign  Firms  New 
Incentives  to  Boost  Oil  Exploration".  Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  7.  1977. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
appointment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  gives  me  great  pleasure. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Humanities 
since  its  inception  more  than  13  years 
ago,  and  now  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  have 
long  benefited  from  Senator  Williams' 
advice  and  counsel.  And  our  country  has 
benefited  from  his  leadership  in  these 
cultural  areas  which  mean  so  very  much 
to  us  all. 

I  know  that  his  knowledge  and  wisdom 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  enhancing  its  stature  as  our 
Nation's  focal  point  for  excellence  in 
the  arts. 

Let  me  also  add  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams' charming  wife,  Jeanette,  has  a 
keen  interest  in  the  cultural  development 
of  our  coimtry.  She  adds  her  knowl- 
edge and  charm  to  the  accomplishments 
of  her  distinguished  husband. 


RENAME  CLARK  HILL  LAKE  IN 
HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  now 
in  session  in  Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which,  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league. Senator  Ncnn,  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A    Resolution 
Urging  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as 
may   be   necessary  to  rename   Clark   Hill 
Lake  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  serious  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  advisability  of  construction  of 
the  proposed  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  on  the 
Savannah  River;  and 

Whereas,  President  Carter  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  the  funding  of  the 
proposed  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  be  elimi- 
nated; and 

Whereas,  Clark  Hill  Lake  is  the  largest 
man-made  lake  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  the  late  Richard  B.  Russell  was 
an  outstanding  statesman  whose  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  wise  use 
of  public  funds  Is  well  known;  and 


Whereas,  the  proposed  dam  is  embroiled 
in  controversy  and  would  not  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Russell;  and 

Whereas,  renaming  the  lake  to  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  Russell  would  mean  a  last- 
tog  tribute  to  one  of  this  State's  most  out- 
standing citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
that  this  Body  hereby  urges  Congress  to  en. 
act.  without  delay,  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  rename  Clark  Hill  Lake  m 
honor  of  the  late  Senator  Russell. 

Be  it  fiu^her  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 


AMERICA'S    FISHERMEN    AND    THE 
200-MILE  LIMIT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  United  States  took 
control  of  all  commercial  fishing  activ- 
ity occurring  within  200  miles  of  our 
coastline — a  historic  step  that  will  end 
the  foreign  plundering  of  our  marine  re- 
serves and  assert  American  control  over 
a  precious  national  resource:  Our 
coastal  fisheries. 

The  Members  of  this  Chamber  hardly 
need  to  be  reminded  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  this  action.  The  Indiscrimi- 
nate "vacuuming"  of  the  sea  by  huge 
Russian.  Japanese,  and  East  German 
"factory"  trawlers  severely  depleted  such 
once-plentiful  fisheries  as  cod,  haddock, 
herring,  and  yellowtail  flounder.  By  the 
early  1970's,  the  domestic  share  oif  the 
total  catch  off  New  England  alone  had 
fallen  to  a  mere  10  or  11  percent.  In  the 
last  two  decades,  the  percentage  of  fish 
Imported  into  this  country  increased 
from  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States — most  of 
them  caught  by  foreign  fishermen  right 
off  our  own  shores.  Our  fishermen  were 
being  put  out  of  business  and  marine  re- 
serves being  depleted  at  a  continued  and 
mounting  cost  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

By  passing  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  Congress 
took  responsible  action  to  end  this  in- 
tolerable situation.  In  the  coming  years 
we  can  expect  to  see  a  resurgence  of 
economic  vitality  among  our  domestic 
fishermen  as  they  expand  their  opera- 
tions into  areas  formerly  dominated  by 
the  foreign  fleets.  This  will  mean  jobs 
and  more  business  for  our  seaports  and 
an  end  to  the  balance-of-payments 
drain. 

This  will  not  happen  without  the  con- 
tinued vigorous  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, however.  We  must  make  certain 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  enforced 
and  that  foreign  offenders  are  not  al- 
lowed to  disregard  the  200-mile  law  with 
impunity.  We  must  make  certain  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient funds  and  personnel  to  enforce 
the  law.  To  this  end  I  have  today  writ- 
ten to  Adm.  Owen  Slier,  commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  requesting  infor- 
mation from  him  on  the  Coast  Guard's 
capability  to  monitor  foreign  fishing  ac- 
tivity within  the  200-mile  zone  and  to 


enforce  the  penalties  embodied  in  the 
law  for  violators.  It  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  200-mile  conservation 
zone  concept  that  we  have  a  strong  en- 
forcement capability  to  demonstrate  to 
foreign  governments  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness this  time  and  that  tlie  200 -mile  law 
is  not  just  words  on  paper. 

Just  as  important,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  American  fishermen  will 
need  financial  and  technical  assistance 
if  they — and  the  Nation  as  a  whole — are 
to  fully  realize  the  benefits  of  the  200- 
mile  act.  We  need  to  help  them  mod- 
ernize their  fishing  vessels  and  equip- 
ment; develop  new  market  and  fisheries; 
and  generally  upgrade  their  operations 
to  take  advantage  of  this  vast  new  re- 
source. These  small  businessmen  have 
been  the  subject  of  government  neglect 
and  unfair  foreign  competition  for  so 
long  that  we  can  hardly  expect  them  to 
spring  back  overnight  withooit  a  helping 
hand. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  S.  384,  Senator 
Hathaway's  Commercial  Fisheries  Im- 
provement Fund  Act  of  1977.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  $200  million  fund  from 
which  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
could  be  made  to  fishermen  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  and  rehabilitation 
of  fishing  vessels  and  shoreside  facilities. 
It  is  a  worthy  bill  and  I  ask  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  attention. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  needs  of 
our  domestic  fishermen  in  1976  by  pass- 
ing the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act.  Let  us  not  now  resume  the 
old  policy  of  neglect  and  Indifference 
and  neglect  our  fishermen's  need  for  as- 
sistance to  fully  exploit  the  splendid  op- 
portunities opened  up  by  the  200 -mile 
limit. 


RULES  OP  THE  SENATE  COT-tMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  adopted  at  the  committee's 
organization  meeting  today,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rules  of  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on  Energt 
AND  Natitral  Resoubces 

GENERAL  RULES 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  to  the  ex- 
tent the  provisions  of  such  Acts  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  as  supplemented  by  these 
rules,  are  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittees. 

meetings  or  the  committee 

Rule  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  whUe 
the  Congress  is  to  se.sslon  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  con- 
venience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meettogs  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessasj. 
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(b)    Business   meetings    of 
mlttee  may  be  called  by  thii 
such  Subcommittee.  Provided 
committee  meeting  or   hearl  ir 
a  field  hearing,  shall  be  schiduled 
concurrently  with  a  full  Cont  nlttee 
or  hearing,  unless  a  majority  <  t 
tee  concurs  in  such  concurriit 
bearing. 

OPEN    HEAXtNCS    AND    MfeETINGS 

Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  and  biulness  meetings 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subc(  immlttee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  ■4hen  the  Com- 
mittee or  such  Subcommlttefe  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  A   transcript   shall    be  I  kept  of   each 
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hearing  of  the  Committee  or  atiy  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each 
business  meeting  of  the  Com  mlttee  or  any 
Subcommittee  unless  a  majorl  ;y  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Subcommittee  tivolved  agrees 
that  some  other  form  of  penoanent  record 
Is  preferable. 
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Rule  4.   (a)   Public   notice 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  < 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  we^k 
of  such  hearing  unless  the 
full    Committee   or    the 
volved  determines  that  the 
controversial   or  that  special 
require  expedited  procedures 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcom^ 
conc\u-s   In  no  case  shall  a 
ducted   with   less   than    twenty 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  Is  to 
the  Committee  or  any 
file  with  the  Committee  or 
least  24  hours  In  advance  of 
written  statement  of  his  or  her 
as  many  copies  as  the  Chalrmafi 
mlttee  or  Subcommittee  . 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be 
minutes  In  the  questioning  ol 
until  such  time  as  all  Members 
have  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness. 

(d)  The  ChsUrman  and 

Member  or  the  ranking  Majorlt  j 
Ity  Members  present  at  the 
appoint    one    Committee    staff 
question  each  witness.   Such 
may  question  the  witness  only 
bers  present  have  completed 
Ing  of  the  witness  or  at  such 
the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
Minority  Members  present  may 


ihall   be  given 
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BUSINESS  MEETING  ACE1*DA 


b<en 


t-> 


Rule  6.  (a)  A  legislative  „. 
Ject  shall  be  Included  on  the 
next  following  business  meetln  ; 
Committee  or  any  Subcommltte  i 
request  for  such  Inclusion  has 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commute* 
mlttee  at  least  one  week  prior 
Ing.  Nothing  In  this  rvUe  shall 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
the  Committee  or  Subcommltt^ 
legislative  measvu-es  or  subjects 
mlttee  or  Subcommittee  agendi, 
sence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any 

of  the  Committee  or  any  S\i 

be  provided  to  each  Member  and 
able  to  the  public  at  least 
to  such  meeting,  and  no  new 
added  after  the  agenda  Is  so  ^ 
by  the  approval  of  a  majority 

bers  of  the  Committee  or 

Staff  Director  shall  promptly 
Members  of  any  action  taken  by 

tee  or  any  Subcommittee  on 

eluded  on  the  published  agenda 

QT70Kt7MS 

Rule  6.    (a)    Except   as  provided   in  sub- 
sections (b),  (c).  and  (d).  sU  Members  shall 
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constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  ten 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business  of  any  Subcommit- 
tee. 

(d)  One  Member  sail  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  mea.<3ure  or  matter 
before  the  Conunltte  or  any  Subcommittee. 

VOTING 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited, 
a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the  date 
for  which  It  Is  given  and  upon  the  Items  pub- 
lished In  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

(c)  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  measure 
or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Conunlttee 
directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set  out 
any  votes  on  amendments  offered  during 
Committee  consideration.  Any  member  who 
did  not  vote  on  any  roll  call  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  his  position  recorded 
In  the  appropriate  Committee  record  or  Com- 
mittee report. 

STTBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (a)  TTie  number  of  members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  In  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

(b)  Assignment  of  members  to  subcom- 
mittees shall,  Insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  members.  No  member  will 
receive  assignment  to  a  second  subcommit- 
tee until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all  members 
of  the  committee  have  chosen  assignments 
to  one  subcommittee,  and  no  member  shall 
receive  assignment  to  a  third  subcommittee 
until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all  members  have 
chosen  assignments  to  two  subcommittees. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  buslnes.s  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  Member 
of  such  Subcommittee. 


In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

DEFAMATORY     STATEMENTS 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  name  Is  men- 
tioned or  who  Is  specifically  Identified  In,  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evidence 
pre.sented  at,  an  open  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  tends  to  defame  him  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  reputation  may  file 
with  the  Committee  for  Its  consideration  and 
action  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant  to 
such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BSOADCASTINC  OF  HEARINGS  OR  MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  Is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photograph- 
ers and  reporters  using  mechanical  record- 
ing, filming,  or  broadcasting  devices  shall 
position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  and  bearing  of 
Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or  with  the 
orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or  hearing. 

AMENDING   THE  RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  In  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  Is  reproduced  In  full  in 
the  Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at 
least  three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 
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SWORN  TESTIMONT  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  In  Conunlttee  or  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  may  be  required  to  give  testi- 
mony under  oath  whenever  the  Chairman 
or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to  be  neces- 
sary. At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a  Presidential 
nomination,  the  testimony  of  the  nominee 
and,  at  the  request  of  any  member,  any  other 
witness  shall  be  under  oath.  Every  nominee 
shall  submit  a  statement  of  his  financial  in- 
terests, including  those  of  his  spouse,  his 
minor  children,  and  other  members  of  his 
Immediate  household,  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee,  which  shall  be  sworn  to  by 
the  nominee  as  to  Its  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy. A  statement  of  every  nominee's  fi- 
nancial Interest  shall  be  made  public  on  a 
form  approved  by  the  Committee,  unless 
the  Committee  in  executive  session  deter- 
mines that  special  circumstances  require  a 
full  or  partial  exception  to  this  rule.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  urged  to  make 
public  a  statement  of  their  financial  In- 
terests in  the  form  required  In  the  case  of 
Presidential  nominees  under  this  rule. 

CONFIDENTIAL    TESTIMONY 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  now  In  ses- 
sion in  Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which,  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Nunn,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

A  Resolution 
Urging  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  build  a  four-lane  bridge  connecting 
Georgia  Route  72  and  South  Carolina 
Route  72  in  the  area  of  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project;  »nd 
for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  currently  Georgia  Route  72  and 
South  Carolina  Route  72  meet  at  the  t>ound- 
ary  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  adjacent 
to  Elbert  Coimty,  Georgia:   and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  Richard 
B  Russell  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on 
the  Savannah  River  will  Inundate  portions 
of  these  highways;  and 

Whereas,  the  future  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  region  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
depend  In  part  on  these  highways;  and 

Whereas,  a  four-lane  bridge  connecting 
these  highways  will  be  needed  In  the  near 
future  to  adequately  handle  the  traffic  on 
these  routes  to  ensure  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  area  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  members 
of  this  body  hereby  urge  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  as  part  of 
the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Savannah  River  a  four-lane 
bridge  connecting  Georgia  Route  72  and 
South  Carolina  Route  72. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  appropriate  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  the  members  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
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gresslonal  Delegation,  to  tbe  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  to  the  South 
Carolina  State  Highway  Department. 


WINTER  WORK  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  winter  of  cold  and  struggle  for 
people  across  the  country.  In  Maine, 
which  suffered  unusual  cold  along  with 
most  of  the  Nation,  people  long  ago 
learned  not  to  fight  winter  head-on.  It 
has  been  valuable  knowledge  this  bitter 
year. 

In  the  construction  Industry,  Maine 
people  realized  that  progress  could  not 
afford  to  await  the  spring  thaw.  So  they 
have  adapted,  and  work  goes  on  despite 
the  cold  and  wind. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Portland, 
Maine,  Evening  Express  demonstrates 
the  kinds  of  adjustments  these  men 
must  make  during  a  Maine  winter.  To 
share  it  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Deep  of  Winter  the  Work  Goes  On 
(By  Jim  Saunders) 

Despite  the  bright  afternoon  sun  tbe  chill 
factor  Is  near  zero  as  a  stiff  north  wind 
whips  billows  of  snow  across  the  Back  Cove 
work  site. 

Lincoln  Dennlson  and  Norm  Adams  are 
heavily  clothed,  helmeted  and  spattered  with 
muddy  rock  particles  as  drills  churn  deep 
Into  ledge,  making  holes  for  dynamite 
charges.  The  men  seem  oblivious  to  the  ele- 
ments and  the  roar  of  the  track-mounted 
drilling  rigs. 

Nearby  where  a  backhoe  opens  a  trench 
for  advancing  sewer  pipe,  two  other  work- 
men are  crouched  over  a  small  box.  Other 
workmen  and  engineers  clear  the  site. 

"Fire  In  the  hole"  comes  the  warning  cry 
for  the  blast.  Then  from  below  ground  comes 
a  sharp  "KA-RUMP!" 

Icicles  hang  down  the  black  earth  walls 
of  the  deep  trench  where  Bob  Dudley  and 
Phil  Lowe  work  behind  a  probing  backhoe 
shovel.  They  prepare  a  gravel  bed  for  the 
next  section  of  the  7,200-foot  sewer  pipe  that 
Clanbro  Corporation  Is  laying  along  tbe 
north  and  west  shore  of  Back  Cove. 

It's  deep  Into  a  Maine  winter  and  this  is 
winter  construction,  surely  a  test  of  men  and 
machines  if  there  ever  was  one:  weeks  of 
subzero  nights  and  davtms,  the  relentless 
cutting  north  wind,  deep  frost,  deep  snow,  icy 
footing,  snow  fiurrlea,  snowstorms,  everything 
the  longest  season  can  dish  out — and  is 
dishing  out. 

But  the  work  goes  on. 

The  Portland  Water  District  Is  responsible 
for  putting  a  sewage  treatment  sjrstem  Into 
operation  for  Portland  In  two  years.  Pour 
contractors,  which  began  work  last  fall  and 
summer,  are  building  most  of  the  system. 

Clanbro  Corp.  of  Plttsfield,  one  of  the 
contractors,  has  the  $860,000  contract  for  the 
first  part  of  the  Back  Cove  interceptor. 

"The  big  storms  will  shut  us  down  for  a  day 
or  so,  otherwise  we  work  right  along," 
declares  bundled-up  Jim  Leavltt,  his  voice 
raised  over  the  roar  of  a  dlesel  engine.  As  Job 
superintendent,  Leavltt  leads  a  seven-man 
pipe  laying  crew.  Framed  by  helmet  and  ear 
flaps,  his  face  like  the  other  men's  was  red 
with  the  cold  but  warmed  with  good  humor. 

"It's  a  tough  season  all  right,"  said  Leavltt 
of  Kezar  Falls.  "The  biggest  thing  has  been 
the  cold  weather,"  not  the  storms.  "We've 


about  bad  our  fill  of  it."  The  cold  weather 
means  bulky  clothes  and  balky  machines. 
Heavy  machinery  starts  hard  after  subzero 
nights,  though  some  big  dlesels  have  gasoline 
engines  to  crank  them.  "You  have  to  warm 
them  up,"  Leavltt  svjs,  "and  it's  a  lot  harder 
to  avoid  breakdowns. 

Contractors  learn  to  work  around  tbe  cold. 

Passing  traffic  sees  only  a  crane  and  some 
piled  supplies  at  tbe  Baxter  Boulevard 
Pumping  Station.  But  under  the  shelter  of  a 
polyethelene  roof  Is  a  huge  room.  Its  walls 
going  up  within  a  great  excavated  cylinder  of 
Interlocked  steel  sheathing. 

The  of  station  Is  one  of  three  being  built  by 
Seaward  Construction  Co.  of  Klttery  under  a 
$4,085  million  contract. 

Foreman  Jim  Kennard  of  Biddeford  beads 
11  carpenters  and  laborers  who  are  erecting 
and  tielng  heavy  steel  reinforcing  rod  for  the 
two-story  walls.  The  outer  wood  forms  are  in 
place  and  the  inner  ones  will  go  up  soon.  The 
two-foot  thick  base  Is  In  place. 

For  a  Job  that  started  Dec.  6,  tbe  big 
pumping  station,  all  underground,  is  moving 
right  along. 

Tet  winter  can  assist  builders,  too,  observes 
Victor  J.  Layton,  ln.spectlng  engineer  for 
Camp  Dresser  &  McKee  system  design 
engineers. 

The  deep  blanket  of  Ice  and  snow  shields 
marsh  areas  where  material  from  the  trench 
Is  temporarily  piled.  In  May  marsh  grasses 
will  be  planted  In  the  disturbed  areas. 

The  contractor's  challenge  Layton  says.  Is 
knowing  that  work  can  be  done  profitably  In 
the  winter.  An  experienced  contractor  does 
not  fight  winter  head-on.  Some  days  you  just 
have  to  let  Mother  Nature  rage. 


POOD  STAMP  REFORM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  .loined  again  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Dole,  in  introduc- 
ing a  major  food  stamp  reform  measure, 
S.  845.  This  bill  will  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  program. 

The  most  important  change  S.  845 
would  make  Is  to  eliminate  the  purchase 
reouirement.  Last  year  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  failed  to  recommend 
this  provision  on  a  7-7  tie. 

It  would  work  very  simply: 

Every  four-person  family  participat- 
ing In  the  food  stamp  program,  for  ex- 
amole.  now  receives  an  allotment  of  $166 
in  food  stamps  per  month.  For  this  allot- 
ment of  $166,  all  participating  families, 
exceot  those  few  with  no  Income  at  all, 
must  pay  a  purchase  price. 

A  tsTJlcal  family  of  four  with  a  net  in- 
come of  $350  per  month  currently  pays 
$95  a  month  for  the  allotment  of  $166  In 
food  stamps.  Therefore  the  benefit  or 
"bonus"  equals  $71 — $166  minus  $95 
equals  $71. 

Eliminating  the  purchase  requirement 
would  provide  the  "bonus"  food  stamps 
to  the  eligible  family  without  requiring 
a  cash  transaction.  Our  typical  four- 
person  family  mentioned  earlier  would 
simply  receive  the  $71  In  food  stamps. 

Currently  the  most  significant  obstacle 
to  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  those  now  eligible  but  not  par- 
ticipating Is  the  cost  of  the  stamps.  Al- 
though the  food  stamp  program  was 
enacted  to  aid  the  needy,  many  of  the 
neediest  find  themselves  too  poor  to 
participate. 

This  situation  cannot  create  great  re- 


spect for  the  Institution  of  government. 
Once  the  Congress  has  decided  who  is 
eligible  for  food  stamps — who  is  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  an  adequate 
diet — we  should  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  those  who  are  eligible  can  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Eliminating  the  purchase  requirement 
would  also  solve  the  problems  caused  by 
the  need  to  handle,  safeguard,  and  ac- 
count for,  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Last  year,  because  of  concern  about 
the  accounting  practices  of  some  food 
stamp  vendors — those  businesses  author- 
ized by  the  States  to  sell  food  stamps — 
we  passed  the  Emergency  Pood  Stamp 
Vendor  Accountabllly  Act.  This  Act  en- 
sures that  food  stamp  vendors  properly 
account  for  the  cash  and  food  coupons 
in  their  charge. 

However,  some  States  have  reported 
that  the  additional  requirements  of  that 
act  have  caused  banks  and  other  vendors 
to  drop  out  of  the  program  and  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  to  the  State 
for  those  vendors  who  remain  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  situation  is 
fraught  with  complications.  Eliminating 
the  purchase  requirement  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  cash  exchanges  and  for 
the  elaborate  and  costly  cash  accounting 
system  set  up  in  the  Vendor  Accounta- 
bility Act. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  purchase 
requirement,  the  Dole-McGovem  bill  es- 
tablishes a  standard  deduction  of  $100 
for  all  families.  An  additional  deduction 
of  20  percent  of  all  earned  Income  for 
those  families  with  a  working  member 
is  provided  to  insure  that  working  house- 
holds do  not  have  a  work  disincentive. 

For  those  households  in  which  child 
care  is  necessary  In  order  for  a  parent  to 
take  a  Job,  the  bill  provides  a  deduction 
of  up  to  $85  for  child  care  costs.  The  de- 
duction for  child  care,  which  is  currently 
allowed  under  the  food  stamp  program, 
allows  a  parent  in  an  eligible  household 
who  must  have  child  care,  to  continue  to 
work  and  receive  food  stamps. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  also  authorized  to  allow  an  ad- 
ditional deduction  of  up  to  $50  for  areas 
which  are  determined  to  be  suffering  im- 
usual  hardship  conditions.  This  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  allow  a  greater 
deduction,  for  example,  in  areeis  which 
suffer  a  severe  winter  which  drives  up  the 
cost  of  heating  a  home. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
improve  State  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  insure  that  eligible  families 
are  certified  promptly  and  receive  their 
stamps  without  undue  d^ay.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  integrate,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  application  process  for  the  food 
stamp  program  with  the  application 
process  for  public  assistance  and  SSI. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  is  a  balanced  reform 
of  the  food  stamp  program — one  which 
eliminates  the  possibilities  for  abuse,  but 
which  allows  the  needy,  for  whom  the 
program  is  intended,  to  participate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
yisis  of  S.  845  and  the  text  of  S.  845  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objectio:  i,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Analysis  op  S.  845 — The  dIdle-McGovebn 
Pood  Stamp  Be,l 
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Section 
such  a  way  as  to  remove 
that  household  members  undfer 
(this  clause  was  declared  u: 
and   to   eliminate    the   requ 
household  have  cooking 
Ing  facilities  requirement  nov 
of  the  poorest  households  fi 
Ing  In  the  food  stamp  progra)  a, 
there  are  many  nourishing 
require  no  cooking. 

This  section  also  repeals 
provision  Inserted  under  PL 
never  been  Implemented 
mous     administrative 
cause.  SSI  cash-out  Is  provldi^d 
manner  under  3(c)  of  this  bill 

This  definition  of  "household 
requirement  in  current  law 
be   a   single   economic   unit 
purchase  food  In  common. 
Section  1(b)  allows  food 
food  stamps.  It  prohibits 
alcoholic    treatment   centers 
food  stamps  at  banks.  Section 
talned  In  S.  3136  which 
last  year. 

Section  1(c)  redefines 
remove  any  reference  to 
consistent  with  the  changes 
1(a). 
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the  Helms  Emergency  Food  S 
Accountability  Act  dealing  with 
of  cash  by  food  stamp  vendors 
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tlon.  there  would  be  no  need 
guards. 

Eligible  househouiL 
Section  3  fa)   amends  sectior 
Food  Stamp  Act  which  sets 
of  Income   and  resources 
meet  to  be  eligible  for  the  ^ 
ards  set  are  to  be  the  same 
sistance    households,    removin  ; 
ellglbUlty  for  public  assistance 

The  maximum  net  Income 
come  is  income  after 
the  poverty  line,  presently  $5.. 
lly  of  four.  These  are  the  limits 
which  passed  the  Senate  last 
come  limits  are  to  be  updated 
as  soeclfled  in  S.  3136. 

Limitations  on  assets  a 

are  to  be  set  by  the  Secretar 
ture  and  updated  every  year.  S.3'  , 
a  similar  provision — without  th  \ 
forbade  the  Secretary  to  c: 
limitations    now    prescribed 

until  after  a  study  of  assets 

ipating  households.  This  stud' 
In  section  8  of  this  bill. 

The   deductions   a   househol< 
from  gross  monthly  income  are 
In  this  section.  These  include  a 
duction  of  »100  for  all 
types  of  deductions  for  working 
30%  of  all  earned  income  to 
taxes,    mandatory    payroll 
work  expenses,  and  child  care 
$85  per  month.  Child  care  Is 
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because  It  is  a  deduction  which  afreets  very 
few  households,  but  which  for  those  house- 
holds amounts  to  a  large  expense  over  which 
they  have  little  control.  Child  care  is  now 
deductible  from  income  under  current  food 
stamp  regulations. 

The  final  deduction  Is  an  amount,  up  to 
$50,  which  the  Secretary  may  allow  at  his 
discretion  to  households  during  times  of 
hardship,  such  as  severe  cold  spells  which 
drive  up  the  cost  of  heating  a  home. 

The  time  period  over  which  Income  la  to 
be  measured  is  defined  In  subsection  (6) . 

In  determining  eligibility  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  certification  workers  are  to 
take  Into  accoxint  both  the  Income  received 
over  the  past  thirty  days  and  the  changes  in 
this  Income  which  can  be  anticipated  dur- 
ing the  certification  period.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  for  households,  such  as  farmers  or 
students,  which  receive  a  lump  sum  which 
Is  meant  to  cover  several  months,  for  whom 
this  Income  is  to  be  averaged  over  the  time 
period  It  Is  meant  to  cover. 

Hoxisehold  Income  Is  specified  with  certain 
exclusions  in  this  section  also.  The  exclusions 
are  basically  the  same  as  those  passed  in 
S.3136. 

The  provision  of  emergency  standards  of 
eligibility  is  similar  to  current  law,  except 
that  in  this  bill  the  Secretary  is  not  required 
to  disregard  a  household's  Income  and  re- 
sources. This  win  permit  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  emergency  certification  and  pre- 
vent some  of  the  current  problems. 

Section  3(b)  sets  out  the  work  registra- 
tion requirements  an  applicant  household 
must  meet  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  This  section  differs  In  several  ways 
from  S.3136  passed  last  year  by  the  Senate. 
First,  this  section  disqualifies  only  the  non- 
complying  Individual  from  the  food  stamp 
program,  hot  the  entire  household.  This  bill 
also  allows  mothers  of  children  under  18. 
rather  than  twelve,  to  be  exempt  from  work 
registration. 

In  addition,  It  exempts  from  food  stamp 
work  registration  requirements  a  person  al- 
ready subject  to  work  registration  under  the 
APDC  program,  or  the  unemplojmient  com- 
pensation system.  An  exemption  Is  also  pro- 
vided for  a  person  who  is  already  working 
and  earning  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum 
wage  times  thirty  hours  a  week. 

This  section  contains  a  requirement  that 
food  stamp  applicants  actively  look  for  Jobs 
through  the  state  employment  service.  It 
does  not  force  applicants  to  take  Jobs  which 
are  less  than  thirty  hours  per  week,  which 
pay  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  or  which 
require  them  to  Join,  resign  from,  or  refrain 
from  Joining  any  legitimate  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Individuals  who  do  not  comply  with  this 
section  may  be  disqualified  from  the  food 
stamp  program  for  up  to  a  year. 

Section  3(c)  adds  several  new  subsections 
to  the  law.  niegal  aliens  are  to  be  prohibited 
from  receiving  food  stamps  and  households 
cannot  be  certified  unless  they  cooperate 
with  the  State  agency. 

Students  will  no  longer  be  eligible  If  they 
are  dependents  of  a  household  which  could 
not  qualify  for  food  stamps  (this  provision 
was  passed  In  S.  3136  and  Is  also  In  current 
regulations). 

SSI  households  are  to  continue  to  be 
cashed  out  in  the  two  states  (Callforzila  and 
Ma-ssachusetts)  In  which  they  are  already 
cashed  out. 

Change  for  food  stamp  purchases 
Section  4  of  this  bill  allows  food  stamp 
shoppers  to  receive  their  change  at  the 
grocery  store  rather  than  In  store  scrip.  Be- 
cause this  scrip  Is  usually  only  good  at  the 
wno  must  depend  on  rnentts  and  neighbors 
store  which  gives  It  out,  food  stamp  users 
for  transportation  to  stores  often  accumulate 
large  amounts  of  unused  scrip. 


Study  of  the  thrift  food  plan 
Section  6  deals  with  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 
S.  3136  mandated  use  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  in  determining  coupon  allotments  for 
food  stamp  households.  However,  questions 
remain  on  the  validity  of  this  food  plan  as 
a  basis  for  allotments.  This  section  simply 
requires  that  the  Secretary  study  the  prob- 
lem for  not  longer  than  six  months  before 
making  a  final  decision. 

Administration 
Section  6  makes  several  changes  In  the 
administration  of  the  food  stamp  program: 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  regu- 
lar staff  training. 

The  "Insure"  clause  is  removed  from  the 
outreach  section,  but  states  are  required  to 
notify  all  recipients  of  SSI,  AFDC,  Social 
Security,  and  unemployment  compensation 
of  the  food  stamp  program  and  Its  benfits. 

States  would  be  required  to  allow  house- 
holds which  try  to  apply  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  submit  an  application  and  to  act 
on  that  application  within  thirty  days. 

Recertlficatlons  would  have  to  be  handled 
promptly  so  that  there  Is  no  Interruption 
In  an  eligible  household's  receiving  its 
coupon  allotment. 

Authorized  representatives  would  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  In  for  households  in  which 
members  cannot  get  out  to  be  certified 
themselves,  as  is  now  allowed  by  regulation. 
Where  feasible,  applications  for  food 
stamps  would  be  taken  along  with  AFDC 
or  general  assistance  applications. 

Certification  and  issuance  offices  would 
have  to  provide  locations  and  hours  which 
allow  eligible  households  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Multilingual  personnel  and  forms  would 
be  provided. 

Emergency  issuance  procedures  would  be 
set  up  to  provide  households  with  no  In- 
come stamps  within   two  days. 

Households  which  had  been  denied  their 
food  stamps  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
could  be  restored  through  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment. 

Section  6  also  provides  that  elderly  per- 
sons, as  well  as  disabled  persons  regardless 
of  age,  may  use  their  food  stamps  to  purchase 
meals-on-wheels.  This  section  does  not  ex- 
tend eligibility  for  the  program,  it  merely 
provides  that  those  who  are  eligible  for 
both  food  stamps  and  meals-on-wheels  may 
use  the  stamps  to  purchase  the  meals. 

This  section  provides,  In  addition,  that 
households  who  receive  SSI  payments  may 
be  certified  for  food  stamps  on  the  basis 
of  Information  already  on  file  with  the  SSI 
office. 

States  are  further  required  to  open  their 

state  plan  of  operation  to  public  comment. 

Fines  as  an  alternative  to  disqualification  of 

retail    food    stores    and    wholesale    food 

concerns 

Section  7  provides  civil  penalties  as  an 
alternative  to  disqualification  for  food  stores 
that  violate  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act. 

Besides  tightening  up  the  retailer  end  of 
the  program,  this  provision  allows  recipients 
In  an  area  where  there  Is  only  one  retail 
store  to  have  access  to  the  program  even 
though  the  retailer  has  been  found  guilty 
of  a  violation. 

Research  demonstration  and  evaluations 
Section  8  provides  research  and  demonstra- 
tion authortly  to  the  Secretary,  authortly 
which  Is  not  now  in  the  law.  In  addition.  It 
specifically  provides  for  a  study  of  the  as- 
sets held  by  recipients  of  the  program  In 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  assets  limits 
the  Secretary  must  set  under  section  3  of 
this  bUl. 

Appropriations 
Section  9  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  five  years. 
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Commodity  distribution  program 
Section  10  provides  continued  authority 
for  trSDA  to  purchase  commodities  under 
section  32  for  the  family  commodity  program 
on  Indian  reservations,  the  supplemental 
commodity  program,  schools,  institutions, 
summer  camps,  elderly  feeding  programs, 
and  for  disaster  relief. 


S.  845 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  3  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  'Household'  means  an  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals  who  (1)  are  not  resi- 
dents of  an  institution  or  boarding  house 
(except  that  residents  of  federally  subsidized 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  narcotics  addicts 
or  alcoholics  who  live  under  the  supervision 
of  a  private  nonprofit  organization  or  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  regular  participa- 
tion in  a  drug  or  alcoholic  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program  shall  not  be  treated  as 
residents  of  Institutions),  (2)  live  together 
as  one  economic  unit,  and  (3)  purchase, 
store,  and  prepare  food  for  home  consump- 
tion either  alone  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
or  m  common  In  the  case  of  the  group  of 
Individuals." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  any  private  nonprofit  cooperative 
food  purchasing  venture  In  which  the  mem- 
bers pay  for  food  purchased  prior  to  receipt 
of  such  food.  Such  private  nonprofit  coop- 
erative is  authorized  to  redeem  members'  food 
coupons  prior  to  receipt  by  the  members  of 
the  food  so  purchased.  Organizations  and 
institutions  specified  in  section  10(1)  of  this 
Act  are  not  authorized  to  redeem  coupons 
through  banks.". 

(c)  Section  3(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'elderly  person'  means  a 
person  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  an  Institution  or  boarding 
house." 

(d)  Section  3  \s  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (p) : 

"(p)  The  term  'adjusted  semiannually- 
means  adjusted  effective  every  January  1. 
and  July  1,  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment  to 
refiect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic  > 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  preceding 
six  months  ending  September  30  and  March 
31,  respectively." 

ELIMINATION    OF    THE    PURCHASE    PRICE 

Sec  2. (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate 
and  administer  a  food  stamo  program  under 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  State  agency, 
eligible  households  within  the  State  shall 
be  provided  with  a  supplement  to  their  in- 
comes, through  the  use  of  a  coupon  allot- 
ment, sufficient  to  provide  such  households 
with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet.". 

(b)  The  section  head  of  section  7  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  charges  to  be  made". 

(c)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  that  portion  preceding  "ad- 
Justed  semiannually."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
which  State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to 
issue  for  any  period  to  any  household  certi- 
fied as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  the  cost  of 
nutritionally  adequate  diet,  reduced  by  an 
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amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  such 
household's  Income:  Provided,  That  the 
minimum  allotment  shall  be  $10.  The  coupon 
allotment  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually  as 
that  term  Is  defined  in  section  3(p)  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Section  7(b)  and  7(d)  of  the  Act  are 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  7(c)  is  redesignated  as  7(b) 
and  the  following  is  deleted:  "which  is  In 
excess  of  the  amount  charged  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment.". 

(f)(1)  Clause  (6)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  10(e)   Is  repealed. 

(2)  Clause  (7)  of  the  second  sentence 
of  section  10(e)  Is  redesignated  as  (6)  and 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  thp  institution  of  procedures  under 
which  any  household  participating  in  the 
program  shall  be  entitled  to  have  its  coupon 
allotment  distributed  to  it  with  any  grant  or 
payment  to  which  such  household  may  be 
entitled  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  except  in  areas  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  distribution  of  coupons 
is  impractical  because  of  the  risk  of  theft 
of  coupons,  or  of  danger  to  mall  carriers, 
and". 

(3)  Clause  (8)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  10(e)   is  redesignated  as  (7). 

(4)  Section  10(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  gross  negligence  or  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  State  agency  In  the  certifica- 
tion of  applicant  households,  the  State  shall 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  deposit  into 
a  separate  account  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  sum  equal  to  the  face  value  of  any 
coupon  issued  as  a  result  of  such  negligence 
or  Iraud.  Funds  deposited  Into  such  account 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  Umlta- 
tlon  for  the  redemption  of  coupons.". 

(g)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  16 
(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation 
as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of 
the  coupon  allotments  Issued  to  eligible 
households  shall  be  transferred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  a  separate  account  maintained  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  such 
deposits  shall  be  available,  without  limita- 
tion to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
16  of  such  Act  are  repealed  and  subsection 
(d)  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (b). 

(h)(1)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  (3)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  term  'issuance  authorization 
card'  means  any  document  issued  by  the 
State  agency  to  an  eligible  household  which 
shows  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment the  household  Is  entitled  to  be  Issued 
on  presentment  of  such  document." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  (14)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  cards"  wherever  such 
words  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Issuance  authorization  cards". 

ELIGIBLE    HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
uniform  national  standards  of  eligibility  for 
participation  by  public  assistance  and  non- 
public assistance  households  In  the  food 
stamp  program  and  no  plan  of  operation  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  agency  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  standards  of  eligibility  meet  those 
established  by  the  Secretary,  and  no  State 
agency  shall  Impose  any  other  standards  of 
eligibility  as  a  condition  for  participating  in 
the  program. 

"(2)  (A)    The  income  standards  of  eligi- 


bility in  every  State  (except  Alaslu  and 
Hawaii)  shall  be  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines for  the  nonfarm  United  States  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Income 
standards  of  eligibility  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  shall  be  the  nonfarm  income  pov- 
erty guidelines  established  for  those  two 
States  respectively  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  as  adjusted  In  accordance 
with  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph." 

"(B)  The  Income  poverty  guidelines  shall 
be  adjusted  semiannually,  as  that  term  is 
defined  In  section  3(p)  of  this  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  625  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.SC.  297ld). 
However,  the  first  adjustment  under  this 
paragraph  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1978, 
and  shall  be  made  by  multiplying  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  published  as  of 
May  1,  1978,  by  the  changes  between  the 
average  1977  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Consumer   Price   Index   for   March    1978. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  also  prescribe 
additional  standards  of  eligibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  amounts  of  liquid  and  nonllquld 
assets  a  household  may  own.  These  limits 
shall  be  adjusted  annually  to  refiect  changes 
In  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In 
the  Department  of  Labor." 

"(4)  (A)  Household  Income  for  purposes 
of  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be  the  gross 
Income  of  the  household,  as  defined  In  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection,  less  (l)  a 
standard  deduction  of  $100  a  month  appli- 
cable to  all  households,  except  that  the 
standard  deduction  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  shall  be  $60  a 
month;  (II)  a  deduction  of  20  percentum  of 
all  earned  Income  to  compensate  for  taxes, 
mandatory  deductions,  and  work  expenses; 
(111)  a  deduction,  but  not  to  exceed  $85  a 
month  per  household,  for  the  actual  cost 
for  payments  necessary  for  the  care  of  a 
dependent  when  necessary  for  a  household 
member  to  accept  or  continue  employment 
or  training  or  education  which  is  preparatory 
to  employment,  and  (iv)  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $50  to  be  added  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  time  and  In  such  project  areas  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  suffering  ex- 
traordinary conditions  of  hardship. 

"(B)  Effective  July  1,  1978.  the  standard 
deduction  shall  be  adjusted  semiannually  re- 
flecting changes  in  the  special  indicator 
Consumer  Price  Index  less  food  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Such  adjustment  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5  increment. 

"(5)  All  Income  shall  be  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  household  eligibility 
by  focusing  upon  the  income  reasonably  an- 
ticipated to  be  received  by  the  household  in 
the  certification  period  for  which  eligibility 
is  being  determined  and  the  Income  which 
has  been  received  by  the  household  during 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  filing  of  Its 
application  for  food  stamps  so  as  to  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  Income  that  will 
be  actually  available  to  the  household  dur- 
ing that  certification  period,  except  for  (1) 
that  those  households  who  by  contract  or 
self-employment  derive  their  annual  income 
In  a  period  of  time  substantially  shorter  than 
one  year.  Income  shall  be  calculated  by  being 
averaged  over  a  twelve-month  period,  and  (2) 
those  households  who  receive  educational 
loans,  scholarships,  fellowships,  grants,  and 
veterans'  educational  benefits,  except  to  the 
extent  they  are  used  for  tuition  and  manda- 
tory fees,  income  shall  be  calculated  by 
being  averaged  over  the  period  for  which  it  Is 
provided. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  gross  Income  for  purposes  of  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  all  money  payments  (Including 
payments  made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
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Domestic  Volunteer  Services  _ 
and  payments  In  kind,  excludli  ig 

"(A)  payments  for  medical 
behalf  of  the  household; 

"(B)  income  received  as 
services  performed  as  an  e 
come  from  self-employment 
siding  with  the  household  v 
and  who  has  not  attained 
birthday; 

"(C)   payments  received 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Ai_. 
Property  Acquisition  Policies 

"(D)   Income  of  a  househoU 
which  Is  received  too 
larly  to  be  reasonably 

That  such  Infrequent  or 

all  household  members  does  _^ 
during  any  three-month  period 

"(E)  all  loans,  except  deferred 
loans  to  the  extent  they  are 
tuition  and  mandatory  fees 
tlon  of  higher  education  or 
handicapped; 

"(P)   all  scholarships,  . 
and  veterans'  educational 
the  extent  they  are  not  used 
mandatory  fees  at  an  Ins 
education  or  school  for  the 

"(O)  training  allowances  to 
are  used  for  tuition  and  ma... 
a  training  program  recognized 
eral.    State,    or   local   gover 
which  Is  preparatory  to  or 
employment; 

"(H)   housing  vendor  , 
rectly  to  landlords  under  ^..„ 
tered  by  the   Department  of 
Urban  Development; 

"(I)   payments  received  under 
supplemental  food  program  fo 
fants,  and  children  authorized 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act; 

"(J)  vendor  or  In  kind 
from  government  benefit 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  school 
care,  and  elderly  feeding 
payments  In  kind  which  cannc  t 
and  properly  be  computed; 

"(K)  the  cost  of  producing 
Income: 

"(L)  Federal,  State,  and  loca 
refunds,  retroactive  payments 
clal   Security  Act  and   other 
lump  sum  payment:  Provided, 
amount  of  such  refunds,  credits, 
shall   be  Included  In  househoU 
and 

"(M)    any    Income    that    an] 
specifically  excludes  from 
Income  for  the  purposes  of  _ 
Iblllty  for  public  assistance 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may  also 
porary  emergency  standards  of 
the  duration  of  the  emergency 
that  are  victims  of  a  disaster 
commercial    channels   of   food 
when  he  determines  that   (A) 
holds  are  In  need  of  temporary 
ance,  and  (B)  commercial  char 
distribution  have  again  become 
meet    the    temporary    food 
households." 

(b)   Section  5(c)   of  the  Pood 
as  amended,  is  amended  to 

"(c)  No  Individual  who  is  a 
constitutes   a   household   that 
eligible  to  participate  in  the 
gram    under   the    preceding 
section  5  shall  be  eligible  to 
the   food   stamp   program   as 
that  or  any  other  household  if 
(Da  physically  and  mentally  t 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
than  (A)  a  person  who  is  alread. 
a  work  registration  requirement 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  the  Federal-State  unemploy 
satlon  system:  (B)  a  parent  or 
of  a  household  with 
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care  of  a  dependent  child   under  eighteen 
or  of  an  incapacitated  person;   (C)  a  parent 
or  other  caretaker  of  a  child  or  of  an  In- 
capacitated   person    In    a    household    where 
there  is  another  able-bodied  person  who  Is 
subject   to   the   requirements   of    this   sub- 
section;  (D)  a  bona  fide  student  who  is  en- 
rolled at  least  halftlme  in   any  recognized 
school  or  training  program;    (E)    a  regular 
participant  In  a  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic 
treatment   and   rehabilitation    program;    or 
(F)  a  person  who  is  already  employed  for  at 
least  thirty  hours  per  week  or  earning  per 
week  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended   (29  U.S.C.  206(a) 
(1),   multiplied   by  thirty   hours)    and    (2) 
either  (A)  refuses  at  the  time  of  application 
or  reapplication  to  register  for  employment 
in  a  manner  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or 
(B)    thereafter  refuses  to  fulfill  reasonable 
Inquiry    requirements,    as    Imposed    by    the 
Secretary  for  Jobs  that  are  available  through, 
and  can  be  assigned  by,  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  or   (C)    refuses  without  good 
cause    to    accept    an    offer    of    employment 

(I)  for  more  than  thirty  hours  per  week, 

(II)  at  a  wage  no  less  than  the  highest  of 
the   applicable  State   or  Federal   minimum 
wage,    the    applicable    wage   established    by 
Federal  regulation,  or  the  wage  that  would 
have    governed    had    the    minimum    hourly 
rate  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  206  (a(l) ),  been 
applicable  to  the  offered  Job,  (lli)   at  a  site 
or  plant  not  then  subject  to  a  strike  or  lock- 
out, and  (Iv)  that  does  not  require  the  per- 
son  to  Join,   resign   from,   or   refrain   from 
Joining  any  legitimate   labor   organization: 
Provided,  That  such  eligibility  disqualifica- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  for  one  year  or 
as   long    as   such    individual    or   household 
member    acts    in    accordance    with    clauses 
2(A),    2(B),    or    2(C).    of    this    subsection, 
whichever  Is  earlier.  To  the  extent  that  the 
State  employment  service  is  given  responsi- 
bility for  administering  these  provisions  it 
shall    comply    with    regulations   which    the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Issue  Jointly  with 
the  Secretary,  which  regulations  shall  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  the  work  Incen- 
tive program  requirements  set  forth  tmder 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  shall 
take  Into  account  the  diversity  of  the  needs 
of  the  food  stamp  work  registrant  popula- 
tion. In  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  regulations,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au- 
thorized to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  employment  service  involved. 

(c)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  new  subsections  (e)  through 
(h)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
he  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and  Is 
either  (l)  a  citizen  or  (2)  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  other- 
wise permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States  under  color  of  law  (Including  any 
alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
provision?  of  section  203(a)  (7)  or  section 
212(d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act). 

"(f)  No  household  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
llclpate,  or  to  continue  to  participate,  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  If  it  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  State  agency  necessary  information 
for  a  determination  as  to  the  household's 
eligibility  to  participate  In  the  program. 

"(g)  No  Individual  shall  be  considered  a 
household  member  for  food  stamp  program 
purposes  if  such  individual  (1)  has  reached 
his  eighteenth  birthday;  (2)  U  enrolled  In 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  and  (3) 
Is  properly  claimed  or  could  properly  be 
claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes  by  a  taxpayer  who  is 
not  a  member  of  an  eligible  household. 

"(h)   No  individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 


XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  State  sup- 
plementary payments  described  in  section 
1616  of  such  Act,  or  payments  of  the  type 
referred  to  in  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66,  as  amended,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  member  of  a  household  or  an  elderly 
person  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  any 
month.  If,  for  such  month,  such  individual 
resides  in  a  State  which  provides  State  sup- 
plementary payments  (1)  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  section  1616(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  Sec.  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66,  and  (2)  the  level  of  which  has  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  have  been  specifically  In- 
creased so  as  to  include  the  bonus  value  of 
food  stamps.". 

CHANGE    FOR    FOOD    STAMPS    PURCHASES 

Sec.  4.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  follov/Ing:  "Provided  further 
That  eligible  households  using  coupons  to 
purchase  food  may  receive  cash  in  change 
therefore  so  long  as  the  cash  received  does 
not  equal  or  exceed  the  value  of  the  lowest 
coupon   denomination   Issued." 

STUDY    OF   THE   THRIFTY    FOOD   PLAN 

Sec.  5.  Section  7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  study 
to  determine  whether  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
as  devised  In  1975.  Is  calculated  to  provide 
eligible  households  with  reasonable  access  to 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  and  whether 
the  current  allotments  are  calculated  to  pro- 
vide substantially  all  eligible  households  with 
an  ability  to  obtain  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  hU  findings  to 
the  Committees  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  and  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  and  authorized  under 
this  Act." 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6(a).  Section  10(c)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake 
the  certification  of  applicant  households  in 
accordance  with  the  general  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  shall  provide  a  continuing,  com- 
prehensive program  of  training  for  all  per- 
sonnel undertaking  the  certification  of  ap- 
plicant households;". 

(b)  Section  10(e)(6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(5)  that  the  State  agency  shall  Inform 
low  income  households  concerning  the  avail- 
ability, eligibility  requirements,  and  benefits 
of  the  food  stamp  program  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  notification  of  all  recipients  of 
social  security,  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  supplemental  security  income, 
and  unemployment  compensation;". 

(c)  Section  10(e)  is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  clauses: 

"(8)  that  each  household  which  contacts 
a  food  stamp  office  in  person  during  office 
hours  to  make  what  may  reasonably  be  inter- 
preted as  an  oral  or  written  request  for  food 
stamp  assistance  shall  receive  and  shall  be 
permitted  to  file  an  application  for  participa- 
tion In  the  food  stamp  program  on  the  same 
day  that  such  contact  is  first  made; 

"(9)  that  the  State  agency  shall  thereafter 
promptly  determine  the  eligibility  of  each 
applicant  household  so  to  complete  certi- 
fication of  and  provide  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  coupon  allotments  to  any  eligible 
household  not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
Its  filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (8); 

"(10)  that  the  State  agency  shall  insure 
that  each  participating  household  that  seeks 
to  be  certified  another  time  or  more  times 
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thereafter  by  filing  an  application  for  such 
recertlflcation  no  later  than  fifteen  days  prior 
to  the  day  upon  which  its  existing  certifica- 
tion period  expires  shall,  if  found  to  be  still 
eligible  be  able  to  obtain  its  coupon  allot- 
ment no  later  than  one  month  after  the 
receipt  of  the  last  cards  issued  to  it  pursuant 
to  Its  prior  certification; 

"(11)  that  any  applicant  household  may 
be  represented  in  the  certification  process 
and  that  any  eligible  household  may  be  rep- 
resented in  coupon  Issuance  or  food  pur- 
chase by  a  person  other  than  the  head  of  the 
household  so  long  as  that  person  has  been 
clearly  designated  as  the  representative  of 
that  household  for  that  purpose  by  the  head 
of  the  household  or  the  spouse  of  the  head 
and,  where  the  certification  process  is  con- 
cerned, is  sufficiently  aware  of  relevant 
household  circumstances  to  aid  in  the  com- 
pletion of  that  process; 

'(12)  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  application  for  participation  for 
households  m  which  all  members  are  in- 
cluded In  a  federally  aided  public  assistance 
or  state  and  local  general  assistance  grant, 
shall  be  contained  in  the  public  assistance 
application  form  and  certification  shall  be 
based  on  information  In  the  public  assistance 
case  file  regardless  of  the  household's  eligi- 
bility for  public  assistance. 

"(13)  for  points  of  certification  and  is- 
suance and  hours  of  certification  and  issu- 
ance that  allow  reasonable  access  to  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  eligible  households  are  not 
unduly  Impeded  in  their  efforts  to  participate 
in  the  program: 

"(14)  that  In  such  areas  wherein  numerous 
potentially  eligible  persons  speak  a  language 
other  than  English,  appropriate  multilingual 
personnel  and  printed  material  shall  be  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  program; 

"(15)  for  emergency  Issuance  procedures 
which,  at  a  minimum,  shall  Insure  that 
households  with  no  income  (as  defined  under 
Sec.  5(b)  (4)  (A)  of  this  Act)  available  at  the 
time  of  application  receive  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  their  food  stamp  allotments  no 
later  than  two  days  after  application  for  pro- 
gram participation  by  such  households; 

"(16)  for  the  prompt  payment  to  house- 
holds of  the  bonus  value  of  any  coupon  al- 
lotment which  has  been  wrongfully  denied, 
delayed,  or  terminated  as  a  result  of  any 
administrative  error  on  the  part  of  the  State 
agency.". 

(d)  Subsection  10(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
household  members  who  are  elderly,  house- 
bound, feeble,  physically  handicapped,  or 
otherwise  disabled  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  unable  to  prepare  adequately  all  of  their 
meals,  may  use  coupons  issued  to  them  to 
purchase  meals  prepared  for  and  delivered 
to  them  by  (1)  a  political  subdivision;  (2) 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization  which  is 
operated  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  is  recognized  as  a 
tax-exempt  organization  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service;  or  (3)  a  private  establish- 
ment that  has  contracted  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  to  offer  home-delivered 
meals  at  concessional  prices  to  persons  who 
are  elderly,  housebound,  feeble,  phj'slcally 
handicapped,  or  otherwise  disabled." 

(e)  Section  10  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions (J)  and  (k): 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  promulgate  regulations  per- 
mitting households  In  which  all  members 
are  recipients  of  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come to  apply  for  participation  In  the  food 
stamp   program   by   executing   a   simplified 


affidavit  at  the  Social  Security  Office  and  be 
certified  for  eligibility  bared  on  Informa- 
tion contained  in  files  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

"(k)  Before  the  submission  of  an  annual 
state  plan  of  operation,  the  State  agency 
shall  obtain  and  consider  comments  from 
recipients  of  the  program  and  other  inter- 
ested persons." 

FINES  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DISQUALIFICATION 
OF  RETAIL  FOOD  STORES  AND  WHOLESALE  FOOD 
CONCERNS 

Sec.  7.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
•  disqualified  from  further  partlcloatlon  In 
the  food  stamp  program"  the  words  "or 
subjected  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000,". 

RESEARCH,     DEMONSTRATION,     AND     EVALUATIONS 

Sec  8.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  way 
of  making  contracts  with  or  grants  to  public 
or  nrlvate  oreanizatlons  and  agencies,  under- 
take research  that  will  help  Improve  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  the  food 
stamo  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretarv  shall  conduct  a  survey 
of  households  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  average  assets  and  distribution  of 
assets  held  by  participants.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  disclosing  the  results  of  such 
survey.  The  report  shall  Include  such 
explanations  and  comments  as  the  Secretary 
deems  aptsroprlate. 

"(c)  In  carrvlng  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
on  a  trial  basis,  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the 
United  States,  exoerimental  projects  for  pur- 
poses of  increasing  the  program's  efficiency 
and  imorovin?  the  delivery  of  benefits  to 
eligible  households:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  oroiect  shall  be  Imnlemented  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  reduclne  of  terminating 
benefits  to  households  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1977"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1982". 

COMMODITY    DISTRIBUTION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  until  September  30,  1982,  (i)  use  funds 
available  under  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  to  purchase,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
governing  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  products 
of  the  types  which  may  be  purchased  under 
section  32  (which  may  Include  seafood  com- 
modities and  their  products)  to  maintain  the 
traditional  level  of  assistance  for  food  assist- 
ance programs  as  are  authorized  by  law,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  distribution  to 
needy  families  pending  the  transition  to  the 
food  stamp  program.  Institutions,  supple- 
mental feeding  programs  wherever  located, 
disaster  relief,  summer  camps  for  children, 
and  elderly  food  programs,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide a  nutritionally  adequate  family  com- 
modity distribution  program  on  any  Indian 
reservation  requesting  to  continue  or  rein- 
state the  family  commodity  distribution 
program,  and  (11)  If  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  not  available,  use  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation  to  purchase  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  their  products  of 
the  types  customarily  available  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  meet 
such  requirements. 


STUDENT  DISCIPLINE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  State  Senate,  now  in  session  in 
Atlanta,  has  adopted  a  resolution  which, 
for  myself  and  my  colleague,  Senator 
NuNN,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 
Relative   to   bureaucratic   bungling   by   the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the 
Federal    Department    of    Health,    Education 
and    Welfare,    with    its    recently    mandated 
forms   relative  to  student  discipline   proce- 
dures, provides  a  perfect  example  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  that  ditcredits  government  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  these  forms  consists  of 
nine  pages,  with  an  original  and  six  copies, 
of  detailed  questions  in  small  print:  and 

Whereas,  these  forms  were  received  in  mid- 
December,  1976.  and  were  to  be  completed 
by  approximately  16,000  school  districts  for 
each  school  within  the  districts  by  February 
1,  1977;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  that  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  could  indulge  In  such  a 
monumental  waste  of  time,  money  and  re- 
sources while  diverting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  from  constructive  edu- 
cational endeavors  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is 
incredible;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  literally  require  an  army 
of  people  to  receive  these  completed  forms 
and  extract  the  detailed  information  they 
will  contain,  and  that  information,  once  ex- 
tracted, will  have  little.  If  any,  value  to  any- 
one for  any  purpose  other  than  giving  the 
bureaucrats  responsible  for  this  folly  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  existence;  and 

Wherejs,  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  such  absurdities  to  a  halt. 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  the  members  of  this  body  do  hereby 
protest  such  bureaucratic  monstrosities 
from  Federal  agencies  as  that  described  in 
this  Resolution  and  urge  President  Jimmy 
Carter  and  the  United  States  Congress  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  stop 
such  an  irresponsible  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  and  working  people  s  time. 

tie  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States,  each  member 
cf  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  Honorable  Bert  Lance,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  to  Honorable  Joseph  Califano, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


SENATOR  PHILIP  A.  HART 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  search  our  minds  and  our  hearts  for 
words  of  eulogy  for  a  beloved  friend  and 
colleague,  it  is  remarkable  how  seldom 
v,e  can  find  better  than  words  written 
by  William  Shakespeare  more  than  four 
centuries  ago.  This  is.  perhaps,  testimony 
to  how  very  little  the  human  condition 
changes  with  the  passing  of  the  ages. 

When  Phil  Hart  died  at  Christmas, 
this  Nation,  the  State  of  Michigan,  his 
peers  in  this  body,  and  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  lost  a  man  of  immense 
stature.  Truly: 
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His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  in  him  that  Nature 
And  say  to  all  the  world, 


nijight  stand  up 
was  a  man!' 
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were 
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In  its  nearly  two  centurie  i 
this  Chamber  has  known  n 
sing  legislative  excellence 
men  of  surpassing 
manism.  But  only 
seen  a  man  who  combined 
Qualities  in  such  measure  .,_ 
qualified  respect,  admiration 
affection  of  his  peers  as 
servedly   accorded   the 
from  Michigan. 

Phil  Hart's  gentleness  . 
his  quiet  demeanor,  and 
politeness  gave  scant  lnd._.. 
depth    of   his   determination 
strength  of  his  will  when 
principle  or  social  justice  ... 
While  some  have  disagreep 
there  was  none  who  ever 
tegrity  of  purpose,  or  his 
the  highest  Ideals  of  public 
That  I  served  with  Phil 
years  in  the  Senate  of  the  I 
has  been  one  of  that  servl 
rewards.  None  of  us  who  had 
of  being  his  friend  will  evei 
Whatever  may  be  the 
satisfactions  for  me, 
this  body  in  the  years  tha|t 
there  will  be  missing  that 
spiration  that  reflected 
ence  among  us. 

To  Jane  and  his  children, 
Phil  enjoyed  a  mutuality  of 
and  a  great  depth  of  ... 
standing,  our  hearts  go  out 

For  an  epitaph,  we  migl^t 
Robert  Hillyer: 
We  whom  life  changes  with  itii 
Remember   now   his 
Was  a  perfection,  an 
Life  could  not  mar,  and  death 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
BLAIR,  JR. 


Pres  dent. 
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at  ended 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr. 

to  the  attention  of  Senators 
ment  of  Smith  Blair,  Jr., 
the  Director  of  the  Office 
sional  Relations  of  the  General 
Ing  Office  since  1973.  The 
General  will  miss  Smitty's  __ 
and  devoted  efforts  to  heir 
audit  and  analytical  review 
the  General  Accounting  _. 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Senate 

Smitty  began  his  working 
trust  department  of  a  local 
employed    full    time,    he 
school  at  night  and  earned 
with  honors.  He  became  an 
and  spent  9  years  with  the 
Smitty  worked  on  the  staff 
committee  before  joining 
1952. 

At  OAO,  Smitty  was 

European   branch   office   an< 
years  became  Director  of 
branch.  In  1959,  Smitty 
United  States  to  become  Daljas 
manager.   From   1964   to 
assistant  to  the  Inspector  ^ 
Department  of  Agriculture 

In  early  1968,  Smitty  returned 
as  legislative  attorney  and  ., 
prepared  for  the  challenge 


assij  ned 
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GAO  was  then  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  poverty  program  which 
Congress  had  directed  GAO  to  perform. 
I  remember  the  intense  and  extensive 
legislative  interest  in  that  review,  and  it 
fell  to  Smitty  to  be  on  the  front  line.  A 
man  with  less  experience  and  sensitivity 
of  judgement  could  not  have  accepted 
such  a  responsibility  and  discharged  It  so 
well. 

The  9  years  since  then  have  been 
marked  with  the  same  kind  of  dedication 
and  perseverance  which  has  enabled 
Smitty  to  make  an  Indispensable  contri- 
bution to  a  Congress  which  is  more  effec- 
tive and  independent. 

Smitty  has  worked  diligently  to  help 
GAO  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
special  needs  of  each  committee  and 
Member  of  Congress  while  preserving  its 
position  as  an  objective  and  Impartial 
agency.  The  Congress  needs  an  effective 
GAO  to  aid  in  developing  legislation  and 
in  exercising  oversight  of  Government 
programs  and  activities. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Smitty's  retirement 
will  bring  the  rewards  which  should  fol- 
low such  a  varied  and  distinguished  Fed- 
eral career. 
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FORMER  LABOR  SECRETARY  USERY 
TELLS  SOUTHEASTERN  AUDIENCE 
WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  U.S.  EDUCA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  at  a  special  convocation  South- 
eastern University  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  to  W.  J.  Usery, 
Jr.,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  accepting  the  degree,  Mr.  Usery 
praised  Southeastern 's  latest  effort  to 
provide  education  for  working  people 
who  "yearn  to  learn."  Like  Southeastern, 
he  said,  the  labor  movement  has  strug- 
gled to  make  better  education  available 
to  more  people. 

'Workers  gave  their  time,  their  talent, 
and  their  treasuries  to  support  virtually 
every  program  that  has  had  as  its  root 
the  greater  availability  of  better  educa- 
tion for  all  people,"  Mr.  Usery  noted. 

In  presenting  the  degree.  Southeastern 
University  president  Dr.  Barkev  Kiba- 
rian  said  the  former  Secretary  exempli- 
fied the  stated  mission  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment: 

To  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  prof- 
itable employment. 

He  cited  Mr.  Usery's  valuable  role  in 
the  field  of  labor-management  negotia- 
tion and  mediation. 

The  convocation  marked  the  initiation 
of  a  new  "Sundays  only"  masters  pro- 
gram. The  institution,  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1879,  seeks  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  work  and  also  continue  their 
education.  Many  Southeastern  Univer- 
sity graduates  have  distinguished  careers 
in  business  and  Government  and  the 
legal  profession. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  point  of  personal 
joy  to  recall  that  during  my  early  days 
in  Congress  I  taught  at  Southeastern.  I 


have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  since  1966 
I  feel  the  university's  unique  contri- 
butions to  the  educational  community  of 
Washington  should  be  acknowledged 
The  enlightening  thoughts  of  Mr.  Usery 
on  the  role  of  labor  in  education  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  Importance  today 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion of  the  honoree  by  President  Kiba- 
rian  and  Mr.  Usery's  address  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citation 
William  J.  Usery,  Jr.— Fifteenth  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
nominated  and  confirmed  for  that  appoint- 
ment within  the  administration  of  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

You  have  provided  this  Nation  with  dis- 
tinguished leadership  in  a  broad  range  of 
responsibilities,  perhaps  best  identified  in 
the  specific  mission  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  itself:  to  foster,  promote  and  develop 
the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  Improve  their  working  conditions, 
and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment. 

Certainly,  your  name  Is  synonymous  with 
the  terms  "labor-management  negotiation" 
and  "mediation,"  repeatedly  achieving  re- 
sultant harmony  among  diverse  factions. 

You  are  a  native  Georgian,  educated  at  the 
Georgia  Military  College  and  Mercer  Univer- 
sity. You  have  been  honored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  with  the  honorary  doctor 
of  social  science  degree  in  1975. 

You  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Industrial  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity,  the 
Collective  Bargaining  Committee  in  Con- 
struction, and  as  chairman  ot  the  working 
party  on  industrial  relations  under  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

You  served  as  director  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service,  prior  to  as- 
suming the  cabinet  responsibility.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  you 
continued  to  serve  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Prseident  for  labor-management  negotia- 
tions, coordinating  the  government's  media- 
tion and  other  labor-management  relations 
activities  Involving  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy,  including  the  air- 
line and  railroad  industries  and  federal,  state, 
able  employment. 

Southeastern  University  takes  great  pride 
In  associating  you  with  this  institution  and 
we  are  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Barkev   Kibarian,    Ph  .D., 

President. 

Remarks  by  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr. 

President  Klbarlan,  Earl  Cocke,  distin- 
guished guests  and  those  who  are  honored 
to  be  participants  In  the  first  class  of  the 
Sunday  masters  program  of  Southeastern 
University — I  am  pleased,  proud,  and  hon- 
ored by  the  honor  that  you  have  presented 
to  me  today. 

I  say  this  in  the  face  of  the  unrefuted  fact 
that  ex -Secretaries  of  Labor — and  there  are 
now  seven  of  us — are  always  pleased  to  be 
recognized,  let  alone  sought  as  a  speaker  and 
presented  with  this  magnificent  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree. 

I  do  hope  that  all  of  you  who  have  worked 
so  long  and  hard  for  your  undergraduate  de- 
grees— and  who  are  now  committed  to  giving 
more  than  70  Sundays  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
master's  degree — will  forgive  me  for  this  dis- 
play of  pride  and  pleasiu-e. 

I'm  reminded  of  that  premier  cjmlc  from 
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Baltimore,  H.  L.  Mencken,  who  reacted  to 
honorary  degrees  in  the  following  words: 

"No  decent  man  woiUd  accept  a  degree  he 
hasn't  earned.  Honorary  degrees,"  he  contin- 
ued, "are  for  corporate  presidents,  bishops, 
real  estate  agents.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States — and  other  such  riffraff." 

Well,  I'm  none  of  the  above,  so  If  it's  okay 
with  you.  111  continue  to  feel  privileged  that 
Southeastern  University  has  chosen  to  pre- 
sent me  with  this  honor. 

In  spite  of  Mencken,  I  think  I'm  in  rather 
good  company. 

Through  my  own  research,  I  learned  that 
the  first  honorary  degree  awarded  in  our 
nation  was  presented  to  George  Washington 
by  those  far-sighted  Yankees  at  what  was 
then  Harvard  College.  That  was  way  back  in 
the  first  year  of  the  American  Revolution — 
in  1776. 

I  might  add  that  Harvard  has  been  swim- 
ming in  Federal  grants  ever  since. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
too  long,  but  another  observation  or  two 
might  be  proper. 

First,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  especially 
appreciate  an  honorary  doctor  of  law  degree. 

I  appreciate  it  because  most  of  my  work- 
ing life  my  endeavors  have  been  Involved 
with  the  law. 

In  carrying  out  many  of  my  responsibilities 
over  the  years  I  have  had  to  make  interpre- 
tations of  various  laws. 

In  fact,  while  serving  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  was  responsible  for  administering  135  laws 
and  executive  orders  and  in  carrying  out 
this  responsibility,  there  were  435  lawyers 
who  reported  to  me. 

I  have  spent  much  time  trying  to  fully 
appreciate  and  understand  our  laws. 

But  having  said  that,  I  have  at  times 
been  somewhat  leery  of  lawyers,  espeelaUy 
In  the  field  of  labor  management  relations 
and  contract  negotiations,  to  the  point  that 
I  have  kidded  thern  a  little  pvery  time  I  had 
the  opportunity. 

I  remind  them,  for  example,  that  Tnomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  Presidents  who  was  not 
a  lawyer,  took  note  of  that  fact  during  one 
of  his  more  frustrating  moments  VTlth  (.con- 
gress. Jefferson  said,  and  I  quote  his  words: 

"If  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too  much 
talking,  how  can  It  be  otherwise  In  a  body 
to  which  people  can  send  150  lawyers  whose 
trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield 
nothing,  and  talk  by  the  hour"? 

Since  none  of  you  are  pursuing  a  law  de- 
gree, I  think  it's  safe  to  repeat  a  story  that 
Involves  an  attorney  and  his  wife. 

They  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  his  yacht  when  a  severe  storm  came  up. 
The  attorney  was  tossed  overboard  by  the 
heavy  seas. 

His  boat  drifted  away  from  him.  And  as 
It  did,  a  school  of  eight  sharks  closed  In. 

He  was  certain  that  the  Lord  had  called 
his  number. 

But  Instead  of  using  him  as  their  lunch, 
the  sharks  formed  In  two  lanes — and  escorted 
him  back  to  the  yacht. 

The  amazed  attorney  climbed  aboard, 
looked  at  his  wife  and  shouted:  "Honey 
you've  Just  witnessed  a  miracle." 

"No."  she  answered,  "It  wasn't  a  miracle. 
It  was  Just  professional  courtesy." 

Well,  what  I  really  wanted  to  talk  with 
you  about  today  was  neither  sharks,  nor 
lawyers,  nor  BUI  Usery,  for  that  matter. 

What  I  do  want  to  discuss  with  you  are 
some  of  my  reflections  upon  hearing  of  this 
new,  progressive  step  that  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity has  taken  to  meet  a  need — a  need 
for  greater  educational  availability  for  peo- 
ple who  yearn  to  learn. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  to  make  better 
education  available  to  more  people  parallels 


the  grand  history  of  freedom's  development 
in  America  where  the  working  people  have 
played  a  major  role  in  both. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  someone 
Involved  in  and  concerned  about  working 
peoples,  problems  for  many  years.  I  feel  I 
am  qualified  to  speak  briefly  for  you  the 
often -overlooked  part  that  working  people 
have  played  in  making  our  educational  sys- 
tem as  great  as  it  is  today. 

It  really  began  in  1829.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  President. 

A  group  of  men  In  New  York  City  estab- 
lished the  worklngmen's  party,  and  two 
young  mechanics  established  a  newspaper — 
the  worklngrnan's  advocate,  they  called  it. 

Through  this  publication,  workers  took 
their  programs  to  the  public.  They  wanted 
an  end  to  debtors'  prison  and  other  Injus- 
tices. 

They  also  wanted  a  school  system  for  their 
children.  They  wanted  a  school  system,  they 
said — and  I  quote:  "That  shall  unite  under 
the  same  roof  the  children  of  the  poor  man 
and  the  rich,  the  widow's  charge  and  the 
orphan,  where  the  road  to  distinction  shall 
be  superior  industry,  virtue  and  acquirement 
without  reference  to  descent." 

The  Idea  was  not  the  most  popular  Item 
within  the  establishment  of  that  time,  of 
course.  And  when  it  reached  Rhode  Island, 
It  was  considered  to  be  so  radical  that  the 
state  legislature  said  It  would  keep  such 
"wild  schemes"  out  of  their  state  ...  at 
bayonet  point,  if  necessary. 

Nor  did  the  free  press  of  that  day  look 
kindly  upon  the  desires  of  working  people 
to  get  an  education. 

A  New  York  newspaper  told  its  readers 
that  members  of  the  Workingmen's  Party 
were,  and  I  quote,  "lost  to  society,  to  Earth, 
end  to  heaven,  godless  and  hopeless"  .  .  . 
that  their  organization  "emerged  from  the 
slime." 

As  to  public  education,  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  responded  that,  and  I  use  Its  words: 

"The  peasant  must  labor  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  which  his  wealthy  neigh- 
bor can  give  to  abstract  culture  of  his  mind." 

Yet  there  was,  within  America  then  as 
now.  the  freedom  to  push  for  what  might 
even  be  considered  an  unpopular  cause — 
and  even  a  chance,  then  as  now,  to  win. 

Through  their  publications  and  their  ef- 
fective political  action,  they  convinced  the 
Pennsylvania  State  legislature  to  pass  a  law 
In  1834  sayln?  that  school  districts  could, 
if  they  wanted,  furnish  free  education. 

Just  four  years  later.  New  Jersey  estab- 
lished a  public  education  system  open  to  all 
chtWren.  though  parents  were  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  they  had 
In  school. 

Other  States  followed.  And  workers  kept 
demanding — "more." 

They  presented  arguments  containing 
strong  loplc.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

At  the  founding  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  1881 — lust  two 
years  after  the  young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation ooened  the  doors  of  this  fine  school, 
southeastern  university — labor's  delegates 
passed  a  resolution  saying,  in  effect  that  If 
the  States  wanted  people  to  follow  the  law, 
then  It  was  the  duty  of  States  to  educate 
people  so  they  could  understand  the  law. 

But  even  as  the  public  school  system  grew. 
It  was  of  little  value  to  children  who  were 
working  12  hours  a  day — the  children  of  the 
poor. 

So  In  1887,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor began  Its  campaign  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

And  It  did  so  armed  with  the  slicing  ora- 
tory of  its  president.  Sam  Gompers,  listen 
to  Just  two  of  his  sentences.  If  you  will: 


"The  damnable  system  which  permits 
young  and  innocent  children  to  have  their 
lives  worked  out  of  them  in  factories,  mills, 
workshops  and  stores,  Is  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  the  working  man's  grievances. 

"We  shall  never  cease  our  agitation  untU 
we  have  rescued  them,  and  placed  them 
where  they  should  be — in  the  schoolroom  and 
the  playground." 

Through  such  clear  calls  for  decency,  com- 
pulsory education  and  child  labor  laws  be- 
came the  pillars  upon  which  Americans  set 
out  to  build  a  great  nation. 

And  while  others  joined  their  campaign, 
workers  gave  of  their  time,  their  talent,  and 
their  treasuries  to  support  land  grant  col- 
leges .  .  .  the  Jiinlor  college  system  .  .  .  adult 
education  .  .  .  Federal  aid  to  education  .  .  . 
the  GI  bills  .  .  .  Headstart  .  .  .  the  Teacher's 
Corps — to  virtually  every  program  that  has 
had  as  its  roots  the  greater  availability  of  bet- 
ter education  for  all  people. 

Has  the  battle  been  won?  You  know  the 
answer,  as  I  do. 

It  wUl  not  be  won  so  long  as  we  have — 
as  we  do  today — schools  In  urban  ghettos 
where  teachers  face  hostile  classes  number- 
ing 40  or  more  each  morning  and  pray  to 
survive  the  day  . . . 

It  will  not  be  won  so  long  as  we  have — as 
we  do  today — hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  students  bearing  "functional  dip- 
lomas" that  attest  not  to  the  completion 
of  academic  courses,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
sat  through  a  dozen  academic  years  .  .  . 

Nor  win  it  be  won  so  long  as  we  have,  as 
we  do  today,  armies  of  high-school  dropouts, 
and  untold  thousands  of  youngsters  unable 
to  find  the  money  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense  of  higher  education. 

And  yet  the  crusade  Is  continuing — with 
the  support  of  labor,  and  of  business,  and 
of  government,  and  of  the  millions  of  dedi- 
cated educators  across  our  land. 

Today,  on  this  first  Sunday  morning,  you 
and  Southeastern  University  are  making  your 
contribution  to  the  great  crusade  for  en- 
lightenment. 

And  in  doing  so,  you  are  helping  all  of 
us  to  win  a  race — the  race  that  historian 
H.  G.  Wells  referred  to  when  he  said,  and 
I  quota: 

"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 

The  words  were  written  56  years  ago — 
before  the  Atom  bomb  and  possibly  Just  as 
Important,  before  the  end  of  the  days  of 
natural  abundance. 

Before  we  were,  as  a  Nation — as  a  world — 
truly  concerned  about  our  children  having 
fresh  air  to  breath  .  .  .  having  clean  water 
to  drink  and  to  fish  and  swim  in  .  .  .  and 
before  we  were  endangered  by  the  uncertain 
effects  of  new-found  chemicals  being  acci- 
dentally unleashed  on  the  trusting,  the  un- 
suspecting. 

These  are  among  the  primary  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

And  as  in  the  past,  we  will  depend  upon 
thos-3  with  knowledge  to  solve  them — people 
who  have  the  desire,  the  determination  to 
make  the  sacrifices  required  to  learn  more — 
people  like  yourself. 

And  in  closing,  may  I  call  upon  each  and 
everyone  to  do  their  very  best  in  protecting 
the  heritage  that  is  ours.  For  no  other  so- 
ciety in  the  entire  history  of  the  world  has 
been  able  to  enjoy  and  protect  for  200  years 
the  liberty  that  is  ours. 

We  Americans  alone  have  been  able  to 
create,  develop,  defend,  and  enhance  a  dem- 
ocratic system  that  has  stood  for  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  third  century  will  depend  upon  people 
like  yourselves  who  wUl  give  of  your  time  to 
grow  in  knowledge  and  understanding,  en- 
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abllng  our  Nation  and  the  Woi4d  to  have  the 
best  In  leadership  and  guidan  :e 
Yes — we  are  depending  on  yju 
gratulate  each  of  you,  Southeastern 
slty  and  all   who  have  made 
master  program  possible. 


COMMON  SITU  3 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr. 
apparent  that  we  will   __. 
confronted  with  legislation 
legalize    common    situs 
picketing  of  all  contractors 
tractors  on  a  construction 
only  one  union  in  a  spec 

actually  involved  in  a 

employer.  It  is  unfortimate 
confront   this   legislation 
Congress  considered  this 
the  94th  Congress,  the  Whlt^' 
swamped  with  one  of  the 
pressions  of  public  feeling 
Several    hundred    thousand 
contacted  the  President 
of  the  bill.  This  was  a  _ 
tion  that  the  public  at 
support  common  situs 
they  know  what  is  at  stake. 

There  are  indications  that 
of  this  legislation  will  seek 
through  the  Congress  in  a 
the  public  fully  realizes 
situs  picketing  is  back  on 
agenda.  A  few  newspapers, 
Tulsa  Daily  World,  have 
the  word.  Mr.  President, 
mous  consent  that  an 
ing  in  the  Tulsa  Daily 
ruary  23,  1977.  entitled 
Target,"  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objectioi 
torial  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows : 

Labor's  First  TARCst 


s  te 


Prisident.  it  is 

onie  again   be 

designed  to 

picketing — the 

ind  subcon- 

although 

fie  craft  is 

dispute  with  its 

we  must 

^gain.   After 

legislation  in 

House  was 

itreatest  ex- 

in  history. 

Americans 

urking  a  veto 

dramatic  indica- 

does  not 

picldeting  when 


thit 
tie 


prepar  »d 


Bay 


and 


APL-CIO  leaders  have  ^.., 

bus  labor  law  package   which    . 
wlU  meet  with  Congress'  approvs  1 

With   new  Labor  Secretary 
openly  fronting  for  the  unions 
Carter  obligated  to  George  Meaijy 
labor's  President,  the  time  may 
pltlous  for  passage  of  at  least 
legislative  program. 

Labor's  first   target   will   be 
situs  picketing  measure  which 
strikers    to    picket    an    entire 
site  In  a  dispute  with  one  sul 
This  legislation  wUl   be  sough 
A  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
similar   to   the   one   which 
vetoed  in  1975. 


Rlgft 


If  anything  this  year's  fight 
Intensified.   The    National    Rig 
Committee  says  45  Senators  an< 
sentatlves  have  Indicated  they 
the  situs  legislation.  The  group 
most   the   entire   Georgia   deleiitl 

Both  Oklahoma  Senators, 
and    Dewey    Bartlett    are    _„. 
They  are  Joined,  in  the  House 
Steed,   Glenn   English   and  Mlckfev 
Reps.  Wesley  Watklns.  Ted  Rlse^hoover 
James  R.  Jones  are  "unlisted. 

President  Carter  has  promised 
legislation  legalizing  coercive 
reaches  his  desk. 


br 


The  198  House  votes  are  20  _ 
218  needed  to  give  Right  To  Wor  t 
a  majority. 

The  outcome  will  lie  with 
committed    Representatives    _. 
The  House  Labor-Management 
tee    has    scheduled    hearings 
March  l.  2  and  3. 


th! 


anl 


Oil 
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and  I  con- 
Unlver- 
this  Sunday 


proponents 

to  force  it 

h^rry,  before 

common 

national 

including  the 

begi  n  to  spread 

ask  unani- 

editoiial  appear- 

Woild  on  Peb- 

Libor's  First 

1 Iecord. 

the  edi- 

prihted  in  the 


an  omnl- 
they  expect 


Marshall 

President 

organized 

appear  pro- 

I  ome  of  this 

1  he  common 

would  allow 

;onstructlon 

contractor. 

separately. 

Hoilse  last  week 

Pr^ldent   Ford 


MTlll  be  more 

To    Work 

198  Repre- 

wlU  oppose 

Includes  al- 

on. 

Hetry  Bellmon 

against    the    bUl. 

Reps.  Tom 

Edwards. 

and 


to  sign  the 
plfcketlng  if  it 


!hort  of  the 
supporters 


We  agree  with  the  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee's statement  that  "the  bill  bolls  down 
to  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  for  turning 
the  construction  industry  Into  a  nationwide 
closed  shop.  Only  those  willing  and  per- 
mitted to  join  the  union  will  be  allowed  to 
work." 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


many  un- 

Senators. 

subcommlt- 

the    bUl, 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke  to  sei-ve 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  for  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador for  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:31  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  1  hour. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  12:31  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:31 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 


NOMINATION  OP  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  be  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  in  executive  session.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  SALT  negotiations  is  the  pending 
matter. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  chief  SALT  negotiator 
has  touched  ofif  a  new  round  of  near 
hysteria  over  the  relative  power  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 


is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Indeed,  It  is 
almost  a  routine  that  we  are  frightened 
out  of  our  wits  at  least  once  a  year,  when 
the  military  budget  is  due  for  consider- 
ation in  Congress. 

What  is  unusual,  however.  Is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  current  panic.  We  have  had 
an  unrelenting  barrage  of  scare  stories 
for  more  than  a  year.  There  has  been 
hardly  any  respite  at  all  from  the  stream 
of  reports  about  Soviet  monster  missiles, 
dramatically  boosted  estimates  of  Soviet 
defense  spending,  Soviet  elTorts  to  over- 
take us  on  nuclear  technology,  the  mam- 
moth Soviet  navy,  and  assorted  other 
clear  and  present  dangers  to  our  na- 
tional safety. 

The  heralders  of  security  gaps  have 
been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
early  1950's  we  were  told  of  a  "bomber 
gap."  which  we  later  learned  was  a 
myth.  But  we  nonetheless  beefed  up  our 
B-47  and  B-52  forces.  Between  1957  and 
1961  there  were  leaks  of  secret  studies 
pointing  to  a  "missile  gap,"  which  also 
was  a  myth.  But  we  nonetheless  vastly 
expanded  the  deployment  of  Minuteman 
missiles.  In  the  1960's  there  were  civil 
defense  and  ABM  "gaps."  and  we 
launched  programs  in  those  areas — only 
to  realize  that  they  were  largely  worth- 
less. 

But  now  the  gaps  are  doubling  up.  1 
suppose  in  an  era  of  multiple  warheads 
someone  has  perceived  the  need  for 
"multiple  gaps."  So  we  now  have  not  only 
a  "throw-weight  gap,"  but  another  "civil 
defense  gap"  to  go  along  with  it.  More- 
over, these  gups  are  stressed  in  an  out- 
side analysis  of  the  national  intelligence 
estimates  which  have  been  conveniently 
and  selectively  leaked. 

I  must  say.  parenthetically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  has  always  struck  me  as  some- 
what ironic  that  some  of  those  most 
concerned  about  protecting  security  in- 
formation from  the  public  are  the  ones 
most  skillful  in  leaking  these  stories  de- 
signed to  scare  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  into  support  for  increased 
military  outlays. 

I  doubt  that  either  the  timing  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  scare  has  been  acci- 
dental. For  this  time  the  target  was  not 
only  Congress,  which  only  reviews  and 
occasionally  adjusts  arms  spending  re- 
quests; but  also  1976  was  a  Presidential 
election  year.  At  stake  was  the  authority 
to  decide  what  the  request  would  be  in 
the  first  place  that  comes  to  Congress. 

The  various  proclamations  of  Ameri- 
can inferiority  have  been  admirably  cal- 
culated not  only  to  influence  Congress, 
but  to  shape  the  framework  for  debate 
in  the  Presidential  campaign,  then  to  in- 
fluence the  President's  appointments, 
then  to  thwart  any  significant  revisions 
in  the  departing  administration's  fiscal 
1978  arms  spending  plans,  and  finally  to 
define  the  arms  posture  and  policy  of  the 
next  4  years. 

The  Warnke  nomination  simply  adds 
one  more  element.  Mr.  Warnke,  we  are 
told,  is  not  properly  fearful  of  the  Soviet 
threat.  So  now  the  cry  is  raised  not  only 
that  we  are  in  second  place  and  fading, 
but  that  President  Carter  has  appointed 
a  negotiator  who  might  sell  us  out  in 
SALT.  As  stated  in  an  anonymous  mem- 
orandum. — which  we  now  know  was  pre- 
pared by  a  little  group  with  a  big  title— 
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the  so-called  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority: 

...  It  IS  hard  to  see  how  the  American  side 
In  SALT  can  be  effectively  upheld  by  some- 
one who  advocates,  as  Warnke  does,  the  uni- 
lateral abandonment  by  the  United  States  of 
every  weapons  system  which  is  subject  to 
negotiation  at  SALT  (as  well  as  many  other.s 
which  are  not  under  discussion) . 

Since  the  Warnke  nomination  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  the  prophets  of 
our  strategic  demise,  its  pendency  is  also 
an  appropriate  context  for  a  response.  I 
propose  to  discuss  this  afternoon  the 
strategic  defense  issue  in  two  parts: 
First,  I  will  examine  today  the  present 
and  prospective  balance  in  strategic 
arms;  tlien  in  a  second  address  I  will 
offer  some  thoughts  on  the  kind  of  miU- 
tary  and  negotiating  posture  which  could 
produce  meaningful,  enforceable  limits 
on  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  analysis  in  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon support  these  conclusions: 

The  size  and  mix  of  nuclear  forces  the 
United  States  needs  should  be  calculated 
according  to  the  limited  national  pur- 
poses these  weapons  can  perform.  In  this 
realm  the  term  "superiority"  has  no  rele- 
vance at  all;  in  fact,  neither  does  the 
term  currently  in  vogue,  "essential  equiv- 
alence." Rather,  we  should  speak  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  "sufficiency,"  "ade- 
quacy," or  words  of  equivalent  meaning, 
always  in  the  context  of  our  ability  to 
perform  specific  essential  missions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point  or  does  he 
prefer  to  wait  until  he  completes  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  read  his  address  and  con- 
sider it  to  be  brilliant,  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  and  probing  analysis  of  the  is- 
sue that  faces  the  Senate  ever  to  have 
been  presented  to  this  body. 

I  know  of  the  many  contributions  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  made  in  the  way  of  learned 
discourse  over  the  years.  So  I  do  not 
compliment  him  lightly.  This  speech 
should  be  the  framework  for  the  entire 
debate.  If  every  Senator  were  to  ap- 
proach the  issue  in  as  thoughtful  and 
thorough  a  way  as  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  country  would  be  well 
served. 

I  first  refer  to  the  Senator's  statement 
that  once  two  countries  such  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
amassed  nuclear  arsenals  so  large  that  if 
they  were  ever  detonated  fai  anger  both 
nations  would  be  utterly  incendiarized. 
then  what  sense  does  it  make  to  continue 
to  speak  of  strategic  superiority?  Why 
charge  Mr.  Warnke  with  being  an  advo- 
cate of  unilateral  disarmament  because 
he  had  made  the  observation  that.  In  this 
situation  of  rough  equilibrium,  neither 
side  can  use  its  strategic  nuclear  force  to 
accomplish  rational  political  objectives. 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  mentioned  this  point 
first.  It  was  the  opening  salvo  against 
Mr.  Warnke  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Witnesses  were  asked  among 


them  certain  generals,  whether  the 
United  States  should  endeavor  to  retain 
strategic  nuclear  superiority?  They  re- 
sponded that  we  must  indeed  do  this,  us- 
ing as  an  example  the  Cuban  missile 
cri.sis,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
possessed  marked  advantages  in  terms  of 
the  size  and  effectiveness  of  its  nuclear 
arsenal  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  that  is 
a  supportable  example  for  anyone  to 
point  to  who  is  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate the  advantage  that  supposedly  ac- 
crues from  so-called  strategic  superior- 
ity. 

I  cannot  imagine  in  those  days — and 
the  Senator  and  I  have  lived  through 
them — those  hairy  days  when  the  world 
teetered  on  the  larink  of  a  confronta- 
tion, a  war  perhaps,  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  that  it  was 
seriously  thought  either  in  Washington 
or  in  Moscow  that  we  would  respond  to 
the  Soviet  decision  to  place  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  by  resorting  to  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority,  firing  off  mis- 
siles for  the  purpose,  say,  of  demolish- 
ing Leningrad,  Moscow,  Kiev,  and 
Vladivostok  in  exchange  for  their  lesser 
capacity  to  retaliate  by  only  destroying 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  either  side,  even 
in  the  crunch  of  that  crisis,  seriously 
thought  about  resorting  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  What  was  it  that  made 
the  Russians  back  down?  Why  did  Mr. 
Khrushchev  decide  to  withdraw  the 
missiles  when  faced  with  an  American 
ultimatum? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  plain.  We  need 
not  distort  history  to  suggest  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority  the  United 
States  possessed  at  that  time  was  the 
factor  which  determined  the  Soviet  de- 
cision. One  need  only  look  at  Cuba,  90 
miles  from  our  coast.  Who  was  in  control 
of  the  territory?  We  had  the  conven- 
tional forces  to  dominate  the  air  over 
f^uba,  to  surround  the  island  with  our 
Navv.  indeed  to  invade  and  conquer  the 
island  with  the  use  of  our  conventional 
forces.  It  was  this  apparent  conventional 
superiority,  which  existed  because  of  the 
proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
that  gave  us  the  advantage  and  forced 
the  Russians  to  reconsider  and  withdraw 
their  missiles. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  this 
is  far  more  plausible  than  to  suggest  it 
was  the  possible  exchange  of  four  Rus- 
sian cities  for  two  American  cities  in  a 
nuclear  war  which  brought  about  the 
Russian  withdrawal? 

Mr.  McCJOVERN.  First  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  overly  generous  as- 
sessment of  my  efforts  here  this  after- 
noon, considering  all  the  initiatives  he 
has  taken  in  this  field,  though  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  commendation. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator's  analysis  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  in  1962.  I  suppose  none  of  us 
will  ever  know  for  certain  what  led  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  back  down,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  fact  that  either  side  was 
at  the  point  of  using  nuclear  missiles  to 
destroy  the  other  society  at  that  time. 
In  any  event,  it  was  the  clear  show  of 
our  naval  superiority  that  the  Soviets  had 
to  deal  with,  and  some  other  people  who 


may  be  more  familiar  with  these  facts 
than  I  have  advanced  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Soviets  went  into  a  naval 
buildup  after  1962  is  that  they  had  been 
shown  up  in  that  area  of  military 
strength.  I  suppose  it  also  has  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  increased 
their  missile  capability  after  that. 

But  what  seems  to  me  to  be  most  im- 
portant about  the  Cuban  military  crisis 
is  that  both  sides  looked  at  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  showdown,  and  saw  what  a 
disaster  it  would  be  for  the  world.  I  think 
it  was  Admiral  Rickover  who  said  some 
months  after  that  that  the  world  looked 
into  a  nuclear  abyss  in  1962.  and  the  cold 
war  was  never  the  same  afterward.  That 
is  almost  a  verbatim  quotation. 

By  that  he  meant,  of  course,  that  for 
the  leadership  of  both  countries  to  con- 
front even  the  possibihty  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  over  any  nation  was  something 
that  they  did  not  want  to  face  again.  And 
I  suspect  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  following  year  we  negoti- 
ated a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  with  the 
Soviets,  we  began  to  move  into  discus- 
sions with  them  on  other  issues,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  cultural 
relationship.  We  even  established  a  hot 
line,  and  did  other  things  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
just  once  more.  It  would  appear  to  me 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  is  that  at  a  time  when 
everyone  conceded  the  United  States 
then  possessed  what  is  now  called  strate- 
gic nuclear  superiority,  there  was  no  way 
we  could  use  it.  It  gave  no  advantage  to 
the  United  States.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
remained  that  the  Russians  possessed 
sufficient  nuclear  forces  to  have  made  a 
resort  to  our  nuclear  weapons  an  action 
of  insanity. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  whole 
argument  over  strategic  nuclear  superi- 
ority might  have  been  settled  by  that  ex- 
perience. It  demonstrated  the  first  point 
of  the  Senator's  remarkable  speech:  that 
in  an  age  where  the  two  sides  have  as- 
sembled arsenals  capable  of  destroying 
each  other  many  times  over,  it  is  no 
longer  meaningful  to  talk  about  strategic 
superiority. 

Mr.  McGrOVERN.  The  Senator's  point 
is  very  well  taken.  Once  it  is  clear  to  the 
leadership  of  both  countries  that  no  mat- 
ter who  strikes  first  the  other  has  the 
capacity  to  retaUate  \nith  a  society-de- 
stroying blow,  then  anything  beyond  that 
on  either  side  is  simply  refining  the  dust 
a  little  more  finely. 

The  one  thing  that  the  doctrine  of 
strategic  superiority  does  do  is  insure 
that  if  both  sides  embrace  it.  there  is  no 
end  to  the  arms  race.  In  other  words,  If 
our  strategic  planners  assume  that  we 
have  to  be  ahead  in  nuclear  capability, 
and  the  Soviets  make  the  same  judgment, 
then  obviously  we  have  a  formula  for  in- 
definitely piling  more  weapons  on  top  of 
weapons,  even  after  we  have  passed  the 
overkill  point.  There  is  no  way  they  can 
both  be  superior,  but  if  they  both  try. 
then  you  get  the  senseless  accumulation 
of  overkill  on  both  sides,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  the  condition  Mr.  Warnke  was 
warning  against  in  the  article  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly  some  months  ago 
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called,  as  I  recall  It, 
Treadmill." 

I  thought  it  was  a  fairly 
tion  of  what  is  going  on.  I 
some  people  who  do  not  _. 
strategic  planners  referred 
at  least  he  was  bipartisan 
put  both  the  Pentagon  anc 
in  the  same  category. 

I  thought  the  argument 
able;  if  we  go  down  that 
tegic  planners  In  both  ., 
to  get  ahead  of  each  other, 
ing  but  waste  and  disaster 

I  might  add  that  as  far 
Soviets  behave  better  is  ... 
always  thought  they  were 
ent  and  most  difficult  to 
when  we  had  a  nuclear 
1945  to  1950.  It  was  some  ... 
developed  a  nuclear  capab 
own  and  began  to  move  t( 
with  us.  although  I  do  no 
have  ever  achieved  parity, 
gan  to  move  toward  detente. 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield 
Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  artlclt 
gulshed  Senator  referred  to 
Treadmill."  as  the  Senator 
the  concluding  paragraph  o: 
indicated  there  was  no  risk 
practice    restraint    for    a 
months,  with  the  thought .. 
of  that  6  months  period,  the 
might    also   practice 
would  be  a  reasonable 
take. 

It  Just  happened  that  a  .. 
ago.  as  a  witness  before  the 
tee  on  Manpower  and 
Senate  Armed  Services 
had  General  Halg.  the  , 
Chief  of  NATO  Forces,  and 

tioning  the  Wamke 

sense,  I  posed  that  identical 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  no  risk. 

He  answered  In  one  won 
then  put  the  matter  in  an 
position,  and  said  it  would  be 
thing  for  us  to  do. 

I  just  mention  this  as  the 
individual  who  does  happei 
Commander  of  the  NATO  for 
ciate  the  Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank 
Let  me  just  say  with  regard 
Haig  that  while  I  am  sure  1, 
able  general,  I  do  not  reall  ,■ 
meet  very  many  generals  \ 
agree  they  have  got  enough, 
would  not.  either,  if  we  had 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
that  when  you  are  in  the 
troops,  you  never  admit  you 
No  football  coach  is  ever 
management  he  has  all  "the 
needs  to  recruit  new  talent.  . 
think  they  have  enough.  Tha|t 
have   civilian   authority   m 
judgments  in  the  long  run. 
have  to  have  some  Judgment 
the  various  needs  of  the  coun. 
cannot  let  the  military  wrlt< 
ticket,  any  more  than  we  let 
Its  own  ticket,  as  to  what  the3 
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We  have  a  higher  judgment,  and  that 
is  to  look  at  the  different  requirements  of 
the  country,  to  look  at  our  needs  here  at 
home,  to  look  at  other  areas  of  national 
strength,  the  health  and  education  of  the 
American  people,  the  quality  and  the 
availability  of  food  supplies,  and  other 
things  that  have  to  do  with  national 
strength. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  the  subject 
of  unilatemal  restraint  has  surfaced  so 
early  in  this  debate,  because,  quite  apart 
from  whatever  General  Haig  may  have 
said  to  a  question,  however  framed,  we 
have  an  instance  in  our  ov.n  recent  his- 
tory where  the  United  States  practiced 
unilateral  restraint.  I  wonder  at  the 
outcry  against  it  when,  in  this  instance. 
It  worked  so  well. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  historic 
address  made  by  President  Kennedy  at 
American  University.  At  that  time,  we 
were  hoping  to  secure  some  kind  of  test 
ban  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  slow  poi- 
soning of  the  air  and  the  water  on  this 
planet.  At  American  University,  the 
President  announced  that  then -Chair- 
man Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Prime  Minister  MacMillan  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  had  agreed  to  initiate  a 
high  level  discussion  in  Moscow  "looking 
toward  early  agreement  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty." 

He  then  stated  that  the  United  States 
was  unilaterally  stopping  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing,  and  I  again  quote  the 
President.  "To  make  clear  our  good 
faith  and  solemn  convictions  on  the 
matter."  The  President  coupled  this  uni- 
lateral declaration  with  the  announced 
expectation  of  mutual  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  one  does  not  have  to  resort  to 
theory  or  count  the  number  of  stars 
upon  a  general's  shoulder  to  examine 
the  question  of  unilateral  restraint.  Here 
is  an  example  where  we  tried  it.  The 
President  had  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight to  set  the  example  of  our  own 
good  faith  and.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
within  a  few  months  we  had  secured  a 
limited  test  ban  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  putting  an  end  to  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  at- 
mosphere, under  water,  and  in  outer 
space.  And  the  terms  of  that  agreement 
have  been  kept  by  both  sides  to  this  day. 
I  am  simply  not  alarmed  to  the  point 
of  throwing  my  hands  in  the  air  or  pull- 
ing my  hair  when  I  hear  it  said  that  Mr. 
Wamke  has  suggested,  on  occasion,  it 
might  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  set  an  example  by  pru- 
dent restraint  and  then  see  if  that  did 
not  elicit  a  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  few  years  ago.  that  is  what 
happened,  and  today,  we  have  a  limited 
test  ban  treaty  as  a  result. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  When  one 
considers  the  enormous  overkill  ca- 
pability there  is  on  both  sides,  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
in  a  position  to  take  a  few  unilateral 


initiatives  without  sacrificing  in  any  way 
their  deterrent  capability. 

I  might  just  say  that  this  works  the 
other  way,  too.  When  we  take  the  lead 
in  a  new  change  in  the  strategic  balance, 
where  we  are  building  up  our  own  capac- 
ity to  destroy,  that  results  in  counter- 
measures  on  the  other  side.  I  remember 
a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  debating 
the  question  of  whether  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  on  the  MIRV  system,  converting 
our  missiles  to  multiple  warheads.  The 
argument  was  made  that  we  needed  to 
do  that  as  a  bargaining  chip,  that  this 
would  give  us  more  power  and  more  lev- 
erage in  persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  a  limitation  on  nuclear  weapons. 
It  did  not  work  that  way  at  all,  of  course. 
What  happened  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
saw  us  putting  multiple  warheads  on  our 
missiles  and  they  did  the  same  thing. 

So  the  strategic  balance  has  not 
changed  very  much,  except  that  it  has 
moved  up  to  a  higher  and  much  more  ex- 
pensive level.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arms  race,  to 
see  who  can  bankrupt  the  other  side  first. 
In  any  event,  it  did  not  result  in  more 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  triggered  another  round  in  the  arms 
race. 

Somewhat  later.  Secretary  Kissinger, 
who,  at  the  time,  had  favored  going  to 
the  MIRV  system,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows,  came  back  after  he  saw 
the  results  of  this  and  very  frankly  said 
that  he  was  wrong  and  that  he  wished  we 
had  exercised  more  restraint  in  delaying 
a  decision  on  the  MIRV;  because,  if  we 
had  done  that,  it  might  very  well  be  that 
that  is  one  of  the  issues  we  could  have 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  SALT  talks  and 
neither  side  would  have  had  to  go  ahead 
on  these  very  expensive  outlays. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  responded  to  a  question  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  regarding  General 
Haig's  statements  correctly,  I  believe.  I 
was  at  that  hearing  where  General  Haig 
suggested  that  there  might  be  some  dan- 
gers involved  in  unilateral  restraint.  Like 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  was 
not  particularly  surprised  to  hear  that, 
because  I  think,  as  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, that  is  the  job  of  military  officers, 
to  be  on  the  ready  and  to  seek  more  sup- 
port wherever  they  can  whenever  they 
can.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  one  looks  to  the  possible  negotia- 
tion of  an  arms  control  agreement,  or 
arms  limitation  agreement,  conversely, 
one  would  look  to  a  person  who  had  a 
commitment  in  that  area,  in  the  same 
way  a  military  officer  would  have  a  com- 
mitment to  building  up  military  forces. 

Whereas,  in  much  of  the  discussion 
that  has  gone  on  regarding  the  Wamke 
nomination,  the  critics  of  Mr.  Wamke 
have  faulted  him  for  having  a  commit- 
ment to  arms  control  limitation,  that 
seems  to  me  exactly  the  kind  of  person 
you  would  hire  to  negotiate  an  arms  con- 
trol limitation  agreement.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  hire  a  person  who  wanted  to 
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disband  the  military  as  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  you  would 
hire  a  person  who  Is  committeed  to  build- 
ing up  more  nuclear  weapons,  or  con- 
ventional weapons,  to  negotiate  an  arms 
control  limitation  agreement. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any  re- 
sponse to  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Warnke 
is  unqualified  or  disqualified  for  this  posi- 
tion because  he  has  a  strong  standing 
commitment  to  control  the  arms? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  very  well  taken  and  it  is  hard 
to  draw  any  conclusion  other  than  the 
one  he  draws.  As  I  have  read  the  criticism 
directed  at  Mr.  Warnke,  I  have  had 
exactly  the  same  reaction  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has.  We  are  witnessing  a 
debate  in  which  the  critics  of  this  nom- 
ination seem  to  be  saying,  "We  don't 
want  anybody  to  run  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  who  believes  in 
what  that  Agency  is  supposed  to  do." 

Mr.HART.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  to  bring 
about  some  realistic  control  on  the  arms 
race  and,  hopefully,  to  work  toward  con- 
trolled disarmament. 

It  is  almost  as  If  we  were  examining  a 
nominee  for,  let  us  say,  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  critics  were  trying  to 
prove  that  that  person  favored  education, 
that  they  want  somebody  in  that  office 
who  is  opposed  to  education.  I  think  we 
can  afford  to  have  at  least  one  person 
working  in  the  U.S.  Government 
who  believes  in  arms  control  and 
who  believes  in  disarmament.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  put  him  in  the  office 
that  is  charged  with  that  responsibility. 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  in  its 
preamble,  has  language  that  is  much 
stronger,  to  my  knowledge,  than  any 
statements  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  made 
about  the  unilateral,  if  you  will,  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  to  limitation  and  con- 
trol of  armaments,  particularly  in  the 
nuclear  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
this  quibbling  about  what  Mr.  Warnke 
wrote  in  an  article  in  1972  or  1975  about 
believing  there  was  some  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  country  in  controlling  arms, 
does  not  even  begin  to  approach  the 
strength  and  the  purpose  and  the  direc- 
tion of  this  language  which  Congress  put 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  about 
the  commitment  of  this  country  to  con- 
trolling arms.  I  think  if  one  is  to  fault 
Mr.  Warnke  for  his  commitment,  one  is 
going  to  have  to  fault  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and,  certainly,  the  in- 
cumbent President  of  the  United  States 
for  that  sort  of  commitment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  the 
point  I  was  making  before  I  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  summarize  the  conclusions  on 
which  my  remarks  today  are  based ;  that 
Is,  the  basic  postulates  that  I  wanted  to 
put  before  the  Senate.  The  second  of 


those  is  that,  barring  any  miforeseen 
technological  breakthrough,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  doubt,  either  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  about  the 
ability  of  United  States  strategic  forces 
to  accomplish  everything  that  nuclear 
weapons  can  accomplish  in  support  of 
our  national  security.  As  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  emphasized  here  several 
times  this  afternoon,  when  you  reach  a 
point  where  each  side  has  the  capability 
of  destroying  the  other,  anything  beyond 
that  becomes  superfluous  and  wasteful. 
I  might  just  say  on  that  point  that  I 
remember  some  years  ago,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished nuclear  scientist.  Dr.  Leo 
Silard,  was  alive,  he  argued  that  with  as 
many  as  40  or  50  well-placed  nuclear  de- 
livery systems,  we  had  an  adequate  de- 
terrent. At  a  later  point.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  argued  that,  allowing  room  for 
misfires  and  miscalculations,  perhaps 
the  figure  might  go  as  high  as  400.  To- 
day, we  have  8,500  strategic  warheads 
that  we  are  capable  of  delivering  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  each  one  of  them  more 
powerful  than  the  two  bombs  we  dropped 
30  years  ago  on  Japan,  which  incinerated 
two  cities  in  a  second's  time. 

When  one  just  thinks  about  the  enor- 
mous, excessive  capability  that  we  have 
in  those  systems.  It  makes  us  wonder 
why,  each  day.  we  add  another  three  or 
four  warheads  to  the  system.  By  the  end 
of  this  week,  we  will  have  20  more  than 
we  had  last  week,  and  so  it  goes. 

By  meaurements  that  have  any  prac- 
tical meaning,  the  United  States  has  a 
dramatic  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  in 
strategic  arms.  I  shall  elaborate  on  that 
point,  as  I  did  the  others,  in  more  de- 
tail later.  The  claim  that  the  United 
States  has  shown  excessive  restraint  in 
strategic  programs  in  recent  years  is 
wholly  fictitious.  The  opposite  is  true. 

There  is  nothing  unduly  alarming  in 
current  Soviet  strategic  programs.  While 
they  may  warrant  adjustments  in  the 
U.S.  posture  in  the  interest  of  stability, 
those  Soviet  nrograms — including  the 
much-discussed  civil  defense — do  not 
pose  a  threat  to  the  sufficiency  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces. 

The  new  doctrines  devised  to  justify 
more  spending  on  strategic  arms  are 
wholly  implausible;  further,  their  au- 
thors are  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and 
irresponsible  process  of  suggesting  that 
nuclear  war  can  be  an  acceptable  option. 

In  terms  of  our  overall  international 
posture,  the  United  States  does  not  suffer 
from  any  insufficiency  of  nuclear  arms 
or  programs;  we  must,  however,  concern 
ourselves  with  the  possible  mispercep- 
tion.';  or  miscalculations  which  could  be 
Inspired  by  groundless  proclamations  of 
American  weakness. 

I  just  emphasize  that  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  Senators  and  those  in 
the  executive  branch  and  others  will 
think  very  carefully  about  the  impact  of 
our  standing  In  the  world  of  these  con- 
stant announcements  about  how  weak 
we  are  and  how  dangerous  our  position 
Is  vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  think  that  serves  the  national 
Interest  to  be  promoting  a  view  around 
the  world  of  a  weakness  that  does  not 
exist  here  In  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  boasting,  either, 


about  power  that  goes  beyond  what  we 
have  or  what  we  are  willing  to  use,  but 
some  degree  of  restraint  In  the  rhetoric 
might  be  in  order. 

When  the  goal  is  to  fight  or  deter  a 
conventional  war,  the  term  superiority 
does  have  meaning.  Even  there  it  is  hard 
to  measure.  But  in  a  conventional  con- 
text, if  quality  is  equal,  more  can  be 
better. 

That  may  explain  why  there  has  been 
such  p.  strong  tendency  to  carry  the 
superiority  concept  on  over  into  the 
realm  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  simply 
the  application  of  the  same  planning  doc- 
trines that  prevailed  throughout  all  of 
our  prenuclear  experience. 

But  It  makes  no  sense,  however,  when 
we  try  to  transfer  these  same  terms  to 
strategic  weapons  because  with  weapons 
of  such  overwhelming  power,  we  have  at 
list  acquired  the  capacity  for  total  de- 
struction of  any  opponent.  The  excess 
can  only  refine  the  dust  finer.  If  a  300- 
pound  person  and  a  350-pound  person 
went  walking  together,  it  would  be  ob- 
vious to  the  most  simple-minded  ob- 
server that  both  were  overweight.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  the  most  simple- 
minded  observer  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  mas- 
sive overkill. 

With  conventional  weapons  the  con- 
cept of  "essential  equivalence"  also 
makes  sense.  If  two  sides  have  equal 
forces,  any  attack  would  probably  pro- 
duce a  stalemate.  Since  a  conventional 
attack  Is  unlikely  if  the  attacking  side 
cannot  expect  to  win  the  exchange,  "es- 
sential equivalence"  can  be  a  relevant 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  con- 
ventional balance  of  forces. 

But,  again,  where  nuclear  weapons 
are  concerned,  the  concept  makes  no 
sense.  If  two  people  both  weigh  400 
pounds,  they  both  have  more  fat  than 
they  need. 

Some  argue  that  If  we  have  superior 
nuclear  forces  our  allies  will  be  reassured 
and  nonalined  or  hostile  third  countries 
will  be  impressed.  I  frankly  think  that 
argument  is  the  last  refuge  of  those  who 
have  no  real  case.  It  is  an  attempt  to  fab- 
ricate a  value  for  nuclear  weapons  that 
they  simply  do  not  have. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
leaders  for  the  people  of  the  Third  World 
regard  overkill  as  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical national  strength? 

If  both  sides  have  forces  they  need  to 
deter  war— and  they  do — then  the  rel- 
ative numbers  should  have  no  bearing 
at  all  in  any  other  context,  whether  It 
Is  influence  in  the  Third  World  or  bol- 
stering the  confidence  of  our  allies.  And 
If  there  Is  any  political  problem  in  con- 
nection with  our  nuclear  forces.  It  Is  that 
other  countries  might  believe  the 
groundless  claims  of  today's  clarions  of 
American  weakness. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that 
terms  like  "superiority,"  "equivalence," 
or  nuclear  forces  "second  to  none"  may 
sound  well  In  patriotic  speeches.  But 
they  only  confuse  and  distort  the  nation- 
al security  debate.  The  essential  question 
Is  not  whether  we  are  ahead,  behind,  or 
in  parity;  the  question  Is  whether  the 
realistic  national  security  purposes  of 
our  nuclear  arsenal  can  be  served,  re- 
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cow, Leningrad.  Kiev,  Vladivostok, 
Kharkov,  Odessa,  or  others  of  that  coun- 
try's metropolitan  or  industrial  centers. 
But  if  precise  calculations  are  not  pos- 
sible, there  are  some  rough  ways  to  de- 
termine when  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns  has  been  reached.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  some  219  cities  with  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  100.000  people.  And  if 
a  Soviet  leader  will  not  be  deterred  by 
the  guaranteed  destruction  of  those 
cities,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  further  de- 
terred by  our  ability  to  destroy  smaller 
communities  and  villages. 

The  last  attempt  at  official  calcula- 
tions on  this  issue  was  in  the  early  1960's. 
Pentagon  experts  then  determined  that 
as  few  as  400  one-megaton  nuclear 
weapons  would  kill  60  million  Russian 
citizens  and  destroy  75  percent  of  that 
country's  industrial  capacity.  Such  a 
force  would  literally  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  modern  society.  Certainly 
that  should  be  sufficient  for  maximimi 
deterrence  against  the  maximum  threat. 
There  have  been  reports  in  the  press 
in  recent  days  that  President  Carter 
asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  and  Gen.  George  Brown,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  minimum  force 
which  would  be  necossary  for  deterrence. 
The  request  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
tremors  of  alarm  through  the  Military 
Establishment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  reports  are  accurate  or  not,  but  I 
hope  they  are.  It  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  update  the  old  studies  of  the 
1960's,  so  we  will  know  how  much  of  our 
present  force  serves  the  basic  deterrence 
function  and  how  much  is  there  for 
other  reasons.  And  that  Is  exactly  the 
right  starting  point  for  any  Intelligent 
debate  on  these  issues. 

But  it  does  not  take  any  new  study 
to  calculate  that  we  have  far  more  than 
we  need  for  deterrence. 

First.  The  planned  U.S.  strategic  force 
for  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  in- 
clude 1,000  Mlnuteman  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  ICBM's,  plus  54  of  the 
older  and  larger  Titan  n  ICBM's.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  those  are  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  equipped  with  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles, or  MiRV's,  which  means  that  each 
of  those  550  missiles  can  strike  3  separate 
targets.  The  other  450  are  equipped  with 
multiple  reentry  vehicles.  MRV's.  which 
are  not  Independently  targetable  but 
which  separate  before  detonation  to  cre- 
ate a  pattern,  not  unlike  a  shotgun  effect, 
to  spread  more  destruction  over  a  wider 
area  than  a  single  warhead  would  ac- 
complish. 

With  the  Mlnuteman  n's  alone  we 
could  fire  two  missiles  with  clustered 
warheads  at  every  Soviet  city  of  over 
100,000  people.  Beyond  that,  with  the 
Mlnuteman  ni's,  we  could  drop  eight 
more  warheads  on  each  of  those  cities. 
In  the  Mlnuteman  force  alone,  we  have 
at  least  10  warheads  for  each  of  219  Rus- 
sian population  centers.  Then  we  could 
take  the  54  largest  cities  and  throw  in  a 
Titan  for  good  measure.  There  is  dra- 
matic overkill  capacity  in  the  ICBM 
force  alone. 

Second.  We  will  have  at  the  end  of 
this  year  656  submarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles,  SLBM's.  When  the  Poseidon 


conversion  program  is  completed  early 
in  1978  there  will  be  31  Poseidon  subma- 
marines  and  10  Polaris  submarines,  with 
16  SLBM  launch  tubes  each.  The  31 
Poseidon  boats  will  be  MIRV'ed.  The  10 
Polaris  boats  are  scheduled  to  be  retired 
as  the  new  Trident  submarines  enter 
the  force.  But  in  the  existing  submarine 
force.  Including  the  Poseidon  MIRV's,  we 
have  a  total  of  5,000  independently  tar- 
getable warheads.  That  gives  us  another 
22  warheads  for  each  Soviet  city  of  over 
100,000  people.  In  the  ballistic  missile 
category  that  brings  us  up  to  32  total 
warheads  for  each  city. 

But  there  is  still  a  third  force — the 
long-range  bombers.  The  planned  force 
for  this  year  is  418  strategic  bombers — 
the  B-52's  plus  four  squadrons  of  FB- 
lll's.  The  payloads  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  mix  of  gravity  bombs  and  stand- 
off missiles  loaded  on  the  planes.  But  we 
have  almost  1,400  more  warheads  in  that 
force.  That  is  another  6  or  7  warheads 
for  each  of  the  219  biggest  Soviet  cities; 
again,  more  than  enough  In  this  force 
alone  to  destroy  those  cities. 

The  grand  total  is  8,500  nuclear  war- 
heads—38  for  each  of  the  219  major  cit- 
ies, with  178  to  spare. 

Of  course,  all  the  bombers  are  not  al- 
ways on  alert,  and  perhaps  20  percent 
of  the  force  could  be  lost  to  air  defenses. 
All  the  submarines  are  not  always  on 
station.  Some  of  our  ICBM's  could  con- 
ceivably be  destroyed  prior  to  launch. 
And  this  is  only  an  illustration  on  how 
we  might  target  our  weapons  if  we  chose 
to  concentrate  exclusively  on  striking 
major  population  and  industrial  centers; 
it  is  not  the  way  our  warheads  are  tar- 
geted now. 

But  the  analysis  does  make  at  least 
this  unassailable  point — that  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  can  go,  and  many 
multiples  beyond  it,  in  building  the  weap- 
onry for  tht  first  and  foremost  nuclear 
mission,  which  is  the  deterrence  of  nu- 
clear war.  If  we  were  to  double  our  force, 
it  would  not  make  the  Soviet  Union  one 
iota  less  likely  to  launch  an  allout  attack; 
If  we  halved  our  force,  it  would  not 
make  them  a  shred  more  likely  to  do  so. 
Either  way,  the  attacker  would  be  wiped 
out. 

There  are,  of  course,  secondary  and 
related  nuclear  missions.  One,  whose 
most  articulate  spokesman  was  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schlesinger,  has  a  logi- 
cal foundation.  It  holds  that  we  must 
have  the  capacity  for  a  flexible  re- 
sponse— that  massive  retaliation  is  not  a 
credible  deterrent  to  an  attack  which 
might  be  less  than  total.  The  Soviet 
Union  probably  does  not  believe  that  we 
would  retaliate  against  their  population 
and  industry  if,  for  example,  they 
launched  a  small  number  of  missiles 
against  a  single  Mlnuteman  site,  or  per- 
haps against  a  U.S.  base  overseas  or 
American  shipping  at  sea.  They  might 
also  doubt  if  we  would  respond  in  such 
fashion  if  they  threatened  a  third  coim- 
try — such  as  Japan  or  a  European  ally- 
that  is  under  our  nuclear  umbrella.  The 
Schlesinger  doctrine  says  that  we  must 
be  able  to  respond  in  kind  to  lesser  at- 
tacks. In  order  to  deter  the  full  range  of 
nuclear  threats. 

That,  too,  is  something  we  can  do.  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  our  missiles 
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have  been  retargeted,  and  the  command 
and  control  systems  have  been  altered, 
to  permit  retaliation  against  a  variety 
of  targets.  Obviously  we  do  not  need  an 
entirely  separate  or  additional  force  for 
that  purpose., Given  the  character  of  our 
arsenal,  the  capacity  to  deter  smaller 
attacks  is  included  in  the  capacity  to 
deter  all-out  war. 

Another  mission  assigned  to  our  nu- 
clear weapons  makes  far  less  practical 
sense.  As  opposed  to  population  and  in- 
dustry, or  "countervalue"  targeting,  it  is 
the  damage  limitation  or  "counterforce" 
role.  As  opposed  to  deterrence,  this  Is  a 
doctrine  for  fighting  a  nuclear  war.  The 
premise  is  that  If  deterrence  fails,  we 
can  limit  the  damage  to  the  United 
States  by  striking  some  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles before  they  are  laimched,  or  by  at 
least  destroying  the  silos  so  they  cannot 
be  reloaded.  In  the  1960's  this  mission 
led  many  military  experts  to  propose  the 
creation  of  a  vast  antiballistic  missile 
system,  to  Intercept  incoming  Soviet  mis- 
siles. But  the  SALT  I  treaty  prohibits 
ABM's  and  they  would  not  work  anyway. 
Now  the  doctrine  is  used  to  justify  new 
warheads  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  for 
"silo-busting"  purposes. 

Admittedly  the  concept  is  attractive.  It 
has  a  moral  foundation — we  would 
greatly  prefer  to  strike  at  an  adversary's 
capacity  to  make  war,  and  to  avoid  at- 
tacking civilians  except  as  a  last  resort. 
And  Is  It  not  our  duty  to  plan  for  the 
worst,  and  to  take  whatever  steps  we  can 
to  save  all  the  American  lives  we  can  if 
war  does  come? 

But  no  matter  how  attractive  on  those 
levels,  I  think  these  strategies  and  prep- 
arations are  not  only  ineffectual  but  dan- 
gerous. Much  as  we  might  want  to  avoid 
it,  I  think  It  is  time  we  come  to  terms 
with  a  painful  but  inescapable  truth 
about  nuclear  weapons— that  the  people 
of  each  coimtry  are  in  fact  the  hostages 
of  the  leaders  of  the  other.  That  doctrine 
is  central  to  the  strategy  of  both  sides. 
And  any  step  we  might  take  to  interfere 
with  what  the  Soviets  see  as  the  "assured 
destruction"  they  need  for  deterrence 
can  and  will  be  countered.  They  may 
simply  add  more  weapons.  Worse,  they 
may  move  to  a  "launch  on  warning"  pos- 
ture, which  would  Increase  the  risk  of 
accidental  war  and  also  guarantee  that  It 
will  be  total  if  it  happens.  Mutual  assured 
destruction  has  been  characterized  by  its 
acronym— "MAD."  But  counterforce  doc- 
trines are  madder  still.  In  the  long  run 
they  will  not  save  any  lives;  they  will 
only  add  to  the  mad  momentum  of  arms 
spending  which  dashes  any  hope  for  nu- 
clear stability  and  bleeds  both  societies 
white. 

In  listing  American  strategic  forces  I 
have  not,  as  yet,  totaled  up  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  The  separation  is  deliberate.  It 
underscores  that  our  goal  should  not  be 
the  arbitrary  one  of  matching  their 
forces,  but  to  match  our  own  forces  with 
our  own  essential  missions.  The  size  and 
character  of  Soviet  preparations  are  rel- 
evant only  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
inhibit  our  ability  to  perform  those  mis- 
sions. 

In  that  respect  three  Soviet  systems  In 
particular  are  considered  to  have  a  bear- 


ing—their  bomber  defenses,  their  IBM's, 
and  their  civil  defenses. 

On  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  existing  bombers  can  penetrate  So- 
viet airspace.  The  Russians  have  been 
"expected"  for  many  years  to  develop  a 
"look-down,  shoot-down"  capability  that 
could  Intercept  strategic  bombers.  But 
upon  questioning,  it  usually  turns  out 
that  the  expectation  Is  purely  hjijotheti- 
cal,  with  no  evidentiary  basis.  Most  So- 
viet surface-to-air  missiles,  many  of 
which  are  obsolete,  were  designed  to  in- 
tercept aircraft  flying  at  high  altitudes. 
They  would  be  of  no  avail  against  the 
capability  we  began  developing  nearly 
20  years  ago.  In  the  latest  model  B-52's 
to  fly  in  at  low  altitudes,  out  of  sight  of 
the  radar  "eyes"  of  the  defense. 

Further,  if  the  Russians  did  adopt 
look-down,  shoot-down  air  defenses, 
they  could  still  not  deny  us  the  ability 
to  inflict  overwhelming  destruction  with 
manned  aircraft.  We  would  only  be  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  doing  so  with  grav- 
ity bombs.  We  would  have  to  use  standoff 
missiles  instead.  But  in  either  case,  the 
manned  aircraft  portion  of  our  deterrent 
has  and  will  retain  an  unimpaired  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  a  knockout  nuclear 
punch. 

A  second,  main  concern  has  been  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  missiles  with  very 
large  payloads,  coupled  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Soviet  MIRV  program.  The 
Soviet  Union  presently  has  an  estimated 
1,450  ICBM  launchers — down  from  1,550 
last  year.  The  most  worrisome  of  those 
are  the  40  SS-17  missiles  which  can 
carry  4  MIRV's.  50  larger  SS-18's  with 
room  for  as  many  as  8  to  10  separable 
warheads,  and  the  140  SS-19's  with  6 
MIRV's.  These  missiles  could  also  be  de- 
ployed with  larger  single  warheads,  but 
with  MIRV's  each  one  could  hit  more 
targets.  The  numbers  presently  deployed 
do  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  major 
counterforce  threat.  The  planners  worry 
about  the  "momentum"  of  the  Soviet 
program. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  someday  possess  what  could  be 
taken  as  a  land-based  force  sufficient  to 
knock  out  our  ICBM's  in  their  silos— 
and  let  us  also  assume  that  we  take  no 
steps  to  counter  that,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  mobile  missiles.  Will  thev 
then  be  more  likely  than  now  to  launch 
an  attack? 

The  scenario  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
might  flre  their  ICBM's  exclusively  at 
our  ICBM's;  then,  once  they  had  de- 
stroyed our  capacity  to  respond  with 
land-baspd  missiles,  thev  would  hold  us 
up  for  blackmail  with  the  remainder  of 
thpjr  ICBM's  and  their  sea -based  and 
limited  airborne  nuclear  weapons.  Tf  they 
could  undertake  such  a  first  strike,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  of  nefen.se  Rums- 
feld's last  posture  statement,  there  would 
he  a  "danererous  asvmmetrv."  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  argued,  as  Secretary  Schles- 
inger did,  that: 

Much  of  the  VS.  capability  for  deliberate, 
controlled,  selective  responses  resides  In  the 
Mlnuteman  force.  If  much  of  that  force  were 
eliminated,  the  Soviets  would  preserve  their 
flexlbUlty  while  that  of  the  United  States 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  The  Kremlin 


would  still  have  options;  the  choices  open  to 
a  President  would  be  limited. 

The  rationale  for  this  doctrine  rests 
heavily  on  the  notion  that  the  Soviets 
could  strike  our  ICBM's  while  avoiding 
any  significant  collateral  damage  to  cities 
and  population.  Otherwise,  why  would 
they  bother  to  leave  a  separation  between 
the  war  against  missiles  and  a  war 
against  people?  In  either  case  we  would 
certainly  respond  massively. 

That  notion  Itself  has  a  curious  his- 
tory. It  rests  upon  a  set  of  mushy  Pen- 
tagon calculations,  so  obviously  slanted 
as  to  raise  doubts  about  all  the  numbers 
they  send  us. 

In  September  of  1974,  then  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  that  a  strike  against  the  6 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  fields  would  produce 
only  800,000  fatalities,  and  that  total 
casualties— including  radiation  sickness 
from  fallout— would  "approach"  1  Vi  mil- 
lion. 

The  subcommittee  then  secured  an  in- 
dependent assessment  from  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  which  showed 
that  a  minimum,  a  strike  against  the 
Mlnuteman  force  would  produce  3.5  mil- 
Uon  fatalities,  and  that  the  likely  total 
would  reach  22  million. 

It  was  a  useful  exercLse.  Now  we  know 
that  neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  should 
lightly  consider  such  options.  The  war 
game  writers  have  a  habit  of  forgetting 
about  the  nature  of  these  weapons.  A 
counterforce  attack  would  be  no  simple 
pinprick,  no  mild  provocation.  It  would 
be  mass  slaughter. 

And  what  must  be  considered  by  a  So- 
viet leader  who  might  contemplate  such 
a  slaughter? 

First.  He  must  be  certain— and  he  can- 
not be — that  we  have  retained  our 
ICBM's  in  an  exclusively  rataliatory  pos- 
ture. Our  policy  now  is  not  to  launch 
those  weapons  until  we  have  actually 
been  struck.  That  Is  a  proper,  stable  pos- 
ture, since  ICBM's  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  launch  an  acci- 
dental attack.  But  the  point  is  that  a  So- 
viet leader  can  never  have  a  guarantee 
that  we  have  not  moved  to  launch  on 
warning.  If  we  had,  his  missiles  would 
strike  empty  holes  and  the  full  range  of 
ICBM  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  destroyed.  In  my  view  this  one  condi- 
tion defeats  the  whole  coimterforce  doc- 
trine. 

Second.  The  Soviet  planner  must  worry 
about  fratricide.  The  flight  times  of  his 
missiles  will  vary.  The  ones  that  hit  flrst 
will  create  enormous  explosions.  And  if 
those  explosions  can  destroy  our  ICBM's 
in  hardened  silos,  they  will  have  a  much 
easier  time  of  it  destroying  the  unpro- 
tected Soviet  missiles  which  are  coming 
in  seconds  behind  to  strike  other  Minute- 
man  silos  in  the  same  field.  Unless  the 
attack  is  spaced — giving  us  time  to 
launch  most  of  our  ICBM's  even  if  we  do 
not  go  to  launch  on  warning — it  is  likely 
that  the  attacker  will  blow  up  more  of 
his  own  missiles  then  he  will  of  ours.  The 
"dangerous  asymmetry"  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  talked  about  would  run  against 
the  attacker. 
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Third,  the  Soviet  declsldnmaker  must 
assume — and  he  cannot — ffliat  we  would 
react  in  a  restrained,   accommodating 
fashion  to  the  slaughter  of  as  many  as 
twenty-two  million  Amerli  ans.  Perhaps 
the  authors  of  this  counterforce  doctrine 
would  regard  that  as  something  we  could 
accept  without  imleashlnglour  own  nu- 
clear forces  against  Soviet  titles.  But  the 
Soviet  planner  can  never  l  now  that  our 
response  would  be  so  conined.  And  If 
there  Is   someday  some   iirospect  that 
under  ideal  conditions  a    Irst  counter- 
force  strike  could  destroy  many  of  our 
missile  silos,  it  would  not  jnd  could  not 
do  much  of  anything  about  the  SLBM 
force,  which  alone  has  22  tv-arheads  for 
each  Soviet  city  of  100,00(   or  more.  It 
would  not  do  much  of  ans'thlng  about 
the  bomber  force,  which  ha  s  another  six 
or  seven  warheads  for  ei;ch   of  those 
cities.  In  the  face  of  such    uncertainty 
about  our  response — whlcl:   could  bring 
as  much  devastation  as  a  fill  scale  con- 
flict— I  submit  that  a  Sovl2t  planner  is 
no  more  Ukely  to  launch  a  "limited" 
counterforce  attack  than  hi  is  to  launch 
an  all-out  nuclear  holocaust.  The  con- 
trolling truth   must   be   tliat  no  sane 
human  being  is  going  to  unleash  any 
kind  of  nuclear  war  on  the  off-chance 
that  his  society  will  not  b;  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  response. 

This  leads  to  the  questio)!  of  civil  de- 
fense—the third  Soviet  system  which 
bears  on  our  nuclear  mlssl  »ns,  and  an- 
other current  scare  about  (  evelopments 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  Are  Ihey  working 
now  to  save  their  population — to  limit 
deaths  and  destructin  to  "acceptable" 
levels  if  war  comes? 

Ordinary  people  in  the  Jioviet  Union 
do  not  think  so,  at  least  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  David  Shlpler  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  re  )orted  from 
Moscow  that  one  standard  ;  oke  goes : 


h>ar 


the  alert? 
to  the  ceme- 


What  do  you  do  when  you 
Put  on  a  sheet  and  crawl 
tery — slowly. 
Why  slowly? 
So  you  don't  spread  panic. 

Our  professional  scaremfingers  raise 
the  Soviet  civil  defense  issu0  in  the  same 
context  as  a  limited  counterforce  attack. 
The  argument  goes  that  the^  cannot  only 
strike  our  ICBMs  in  their  silos,  thus  cre- 
ating an  asymmetry  and  limiting  our  op- 
tions :  they  can  also  employ  <  Ivil  defenses 
to  limit  the  effect  of  any  J.S.  bomber 
and  SLBM  retaliation,  to  coitinue  func- 
tioning through  those  thousi  mds  of  war- 
heads, and  thereby  to  "win '  the  war. 

The  premise  is  just  as  udicrous  as 
counterforce  itself,  and  fcr  the  same 
reason.  It  simply  neglects  t  le  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Even  the  most  ardent  bell  evers  in  So- 
viet civil  defense  agree  that Ishelter  pro- 
grams in  their  urban  areas  Iwould  be  of 
little  use.  They  contemplate  a  massive 
evacuation  into  the  countrj^side,  an  ef- 
fort that  would  take  a  rtiinimum  of 
3  days.  But  they  also  contemplate  a  sit- 
uation In  which  our  ICBM's  fare  knocked 
out  by  a  surprise  counterforce  strike. 
Well,  how  would  they  keep  ^  a  surprise, 
if  we  saw  the  Soviet  citizenry  evacuating 
the  cities  en  masse?  Would  they  tell  us 
the  whole  coimtry  was  gl\en  a  vaca- 
tion? If,  in  the  Interest  of  stability,  we 


would  not  go  to  a  continuous  launch  on 
warning  posture  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  missile  developments,  we  could  cer- 
tainly go  to  a  launch  on  warning  posture 
for  the  duration  of  any  such  emergency. 
And  in  the  meantime  we  could  retarget 
our  missiles  to  follow  the  evacuation. 
That,  alone,  throws  all  of  these  calcula- 
tions about  Soviet  survival  of  a  nuclear 
war  into  a  cocked  hat.  For  they  all  as- 
sume that  our  iCBM's — with  the  great- 
est capacity  against  even  hardened  in- 
dustrial and  military  targets — would  be 
gone. 

But  let  us  assume  for  purposes  of  ar- 
gument that  they  could  save  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  population  from  the 
effects  of  the  initial  blast.  What  would 
happen  next? 

Under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Alfred 
O.  C.  Nler  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recently  issued  a  report  on  "The  Long- 
Term  Worldwide  Effects  of  Nuclear 
Weapons."  The  Academy  was  asked  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  what  would  happen  if  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  all  the  world's  nu- 
clear weapons — as  many  as  half — were 
detonated. 

On  the' assumption  that  all  detona- 
tions would  occur  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, these  distinguished  scientists  did 
agree  that  quite  a  number  of  human  be- 
ings and  other  living  forms  would  sur- 
■vive — most  of  them  In  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  In  a  follow-up  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  Philip  Handler,  emphasized 
these  points: 

.  .  .  the  depletion  of  stratospheric  ozone 
resulting  from  multiple  detonations  would 
be  global  in  scope  .  .  .  and  would  persist  for 
years,  resulting  In  such  Intense  ultraviolet 
irradiation  of  the  earth's  surface  as  to  cause 
crop  failure  by  direct  damage  to  plants  and 
by  major  alterations  of  climate,  and  to  in- 
duce Intense  sunburn  in  a  few  minutes  and 
markedly  increase  the  incidence  of  skin  can- 
cer In  those  exposed. 

The  same  global  effect  would  be  achieved 
if  one  superpower  were  to  use  all  of  its  weap- 
ons or  both  were  to  use  half  of  their  weapons 
or,  Indeed,  if  many  lesser  powers  were  to  re- 
lease an  equivalent  msgatonnage  scattered 
more  widely  over  the  earth's  surface. 

Mr.  Handler  concluded: 
If  this  assessment   Is   essentially   correct, 
then  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  event. 

In  addition  to  the  uncertain  remaining 
retaliatory  capability  of  the  target  country, 
no  nation  can  deliver  what  is  intended  as  a 
massive  pre-emptive  strike  without  auto- 
matic catastrophic  natural  consequences  to 
itself. 

Even  a  sheltered  Soviet  population 
would  be  subject  to  these  sustained  ef- 
fects. They  could  not  stay  in  their  shel- 
ters forever.  Moreover,  a  massive  share 
of  the  detonations  would  occur  in  their 
atmosphere.  The  effects  would  be  concen- 
trated. 

When  the  Soviets  did  dig  out,  they 
would  find  all  cities  and  small  towns 
leveled.  Food  and  water  stocks  would  be 
contaminated.  Insects,  with  greater  re- 
sistance to  radiation  than  other  species, 
would  abound,  and  the  entire  ecology 
would  be  wholly  unbalanced.  With  the 
ozone  layer  depleted,  the  Sun's  ultra- 
violet rays  would  devastate  a  Soviet  ag- 


riculture which  Is  already  Incapable  of 
feeding  the  Russian  population — and 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  chance  to 
import  American  wheat.  Over  time  most 
of  the  survivors  of  the  blast  and  the  radi- 
ation would  Ukely  starve.  Instead  of 
emerging  as  a  viable  society,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  the  prostrate;  instead 
of  emerging  as  a  world  power  it  would 
emerge  crippled,  subject  to  dismember- 
ment by  hostile  neighbors  and  to  a  total 
loss  of  influence  anywhere  In  whatever 
portions  of  civilized  society  remained  in 
the  world.  The  living  truly  would  envy 
the  dead. 

Soviet  leaders  know  about  these  conse- 
quences. Lest  either  we  or  they  forget, 
one  of  our  principal  objectives  should  be 
to  repeat  as  often  as  we  can  the  horror 
that  any  nuclear  adventurism  would  en- 
tall.  That — and  not  these  attempts  to 
claim  that  nuclear  war  can  be  good,  clean 
fun — is  the  duty  of  responsible  oflicials 
and  knowledgeable  people. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  called  our  archi- 
tects of  death  to  account  for  their  be- 
havior. Those  of  us  who  take  issue  with 
these  scenarios,  and  who  want  to  limit 
our  arsenal  to  the  real  need  are  generally 
dismissed  as  dreamers  or  unilateral  dls- 
armers.  More  often  we  are  simply  ig- 
nored— the  real  credibility  on  these  issues 
belongs  to  the  military,  to  the  hardnosed 
academics,  and  to  the  think-tankers  who 
can  bring  a  sort  of  cool  detachment  to 
the  process  of  flguring  out  how  it  might 
be  acceptable  for  one  side  or  the  other 
to  use  their  nuclear  weapons. 

Hence,  Paul  Warnke  was  obliged  to  run 
a  double  gauntlet,  and  appear  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  his  conflrmation,  to 
explain  his  conduct  and  his  views  on  the 
side  of  arms  limitation.  Paul  Nitze — one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Gaither  report  and 
the  missile  gap  of  the  1950's,  and  a  chief 
proponent  of  the  more  recent  throw- 
weight  and  civil  defense  gaps  of 
the  1970's,  is  given  a  ready  forum 
and  a  serious  audience  to  inflict 
his  paranoia  on  the  public  mind. 
Theodore  Sorrensen  was  discredited 
as  a  "leaker"  because  he  took  classified 
papers  with  him  to  work  on  his  book- 
even  though  no  one  has  been  able  to  sug- 
gest that  he  ever  leaked  anything.  And 
of  course  we  all  know  the  furor  and  in- 
vestigations that  followed  when  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  were  published.  But  Mr. 
Nitze  was  on  the  panel  of  outsiders — 
"team  B" — who  worked  on  the  latest  na- 
tional intelligence  estimates.  That  highly 
classified  information  has  been  selec- 
tively leaked.  Where  is  the  outrage? 
Where  are  the  demands  for  investiga- 
tion? I  suppose  that  is  reserved  for  those 
cases  where  the  whole  document  is 
leaked  and  the  American  people  get  the 
full  picture. 

We  must  consider  carefully  what  has 
been  happening.  I  suggest  that  those  who 
claim  they  are  only  warning  us  of  pos- 
sible dangers  are  in  fact  Increasing  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  Counterforce  doc- 
trines, bomb  shelter  gaps,  and  the  like 
are  in  effect  methods  of  promoting  the 
view — both  here  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union — that  nuclear  war  can  be  an  ac- 
ceptable and  responsible  option.  When 
the  analysis  supporting  such  premises  is 
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so  poorly  done,  and  when  it  is  based  upon 
such  wild  hypotheses,  it  is  hard  to  escape 
the  view  that  it  is  done  not  by  analysts 
but  by  advocates,  who  think  it  is  a  tragic 
waste  that  we  have  all  these  weapons 
lying  around  with  no  one  willing  to  set 
them  off. 

Why,  then,  is  the  Soviet  Union  making 
all  of  these  preparations — civil  defenses, 
heavy  ICBM's.  MIRV's,  and  all  the  rest? 
On  civil  defenses,  one  possible  reason 
that  has  been  suggested  is  that  they 
know  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  the 
huge  American  force,  but  that  they  could 
possibly  survive  a  nuclear  exchange  with 
China,  whose  nuclear  force  is  much 
smaller.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  sup- 
position. At  one  point  we  were  planning 
the  Sentinel  area-coverage  ABM  against 
the  same  projected  threat.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  the  estimated  Soviet 
civil  defense  budget  of  $4  per  person  per 
year  is  not  out  of  line  with  spending  by 
other  European  countries. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  obvious  rea- 
son for  these  preparations.  It  is  also  the 
one  reason  which  is  most  rarely,  if  ever, 
suggested.  I  think  they  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  nuclear  war  is  going  to 
happen.  I  think  they  believe  the  United 
States  is  going  to  start  one.  And  while  it 
is  almost  entirely  futile,  they  are  none- 
theless attempting  to  limit  the  damage. 
The  notion  of  a  limited  counterforce 
first  strike  is  not,  after  all,  a  concept 
which  has  been  announced  by  the  So- 
viet Union  as  their  strategy.  It  has  been 
Invented  by  our  own  strategic  "thinkers," 
who  have  then  ascribed  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  it  would  not  be  irrational, 
therefore,  for  Soviet  hawks  to  argue  that 
the  American  authors  of  this  doctrine 
are  in  fact  advocating  it  as  a  course  their 
own  country  ought  to  pursue. 

Such  fears  could  only  be  reinforced 
by  American  deployments  in  recent 
years. 

One  of  the  great  myths  currently  cir- 
culating in  Washington  is  that  we  have 
been  restrained  in  our  strategic  pro- 
grams in  doctrines.  One  Senator  who  at- 
tended the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  Warnke  nomination 
said  that  the  United  States: 

.  .  .  has  followed  just  such  a  policy  of  re- 
straint for  nearly  the  past  decade  now,  and 
we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  em\i- 
latlng  reciprocity  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  made  the  same 
point  on  strategic  programs  in  his  pos- 
ture statement: 

.  .  .  whatever  the  motives  for  the  past  So- 
viet strategic  expenditures.  It  should  now  be 
evident  that  the  Soviets  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  a  wide  range  of  programs,  that 
restraint  on  our  part  (whatever  its  reason) 
has  not  been  reciprocated — and  Is  not  likely 
to  be — ^and  that  the  behavior  of  the  Soviets 
Indicates  an  interest — not  in  the  more  ab- 
stract and  simplistic  theories  of  deterrence — 
but  in  developing  their  strategic  nuclear  pos- 
ture into  a  serious  war-fighting  capability. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

What  restraint? 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  Pentagon 
spent  $115.3  billion  on  new  strategic  pro- 
grams. The  AEC  and  ERDA  spent  an- 
other $12.2  billion  on  weapons  and  re- 
lated nuclear  materials.  Nearly  $81  bil- 
lion of  the  Pentagon's  share  alone  has 


been  for  offensive  weapons.   Where  Is 
the  restraint  in  that? 

In  the  early  1970's  we  began  deploying 
MIRV's  on  both  land-based  and  sea- 
based  missiles.  There  was  no  Soviet 
MJRV  program  then;  it  is  barely  under- 
way now,  and  falling  farther  beliind  the 
Pentagon  projections  each  year.  Between 
1970  and  1975  we  added  4,500  more  weap- 
ons to  our  nuclear  force — 4,500  weapons 
capable  of  striking  separate  individual 
targets.  In  just  5  years,  that  amounted 
to  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  number 
of  weapons  in  our  arsenal — a  doubling, 
to  8.500,  in  the  number  of  targets  we 
could  hit.  What  kind  of  restraint  is  that? 
But  there  is  concern  about  a  "throw- 
weight"  gap.  Soviet  missiles  are  bigger. 
Are  they  not,  therefore,  more  effective 
against  hardened  targets,  such  as  missile 
silos? 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  less  effective 
than  ours.  The  size  of  a  warhead  is  far 
less  important  than  accuracy  in  deter- 
mining its  hard  target  or  silo-busting 
capacity.  Explosions  are  not  flat,  they 
are  spherical.  If  you  double  the  volume 
of  an  explosion,  you  do  not  thereby  dou- 
ble the  radius  of  destruction.  Increasing 
the  yield  eight  times  Increases  the  radius 
of  destruction  by  only  half  as  much.  But 
for  the  same  sized  warhead,  a  threefold 
increase  in  accuracy  will  improve  the  kill 
capacity  by  the  square  of  that,  or  nine 
times.  It  is  not  terribly  Impressive  to 
build  missiles  with  giant  thi-ow-weights 
and  giant  warheads;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  inefficient  compared  to  smaller 
missiles.  The  Important  factor  is  accu- 
racy. And  in  that  realm,  too,  we  have  a 
commanding  lead.  The  Soviets  lag  be- 
hind. 

This  accuracy  gap  might  well  make  the 
Russians  especially  nervous  about  our 
Intentions.  Aside  from  the  greater  eflB- 
ciency  of  smaller  weapons — and  we  al- 
ready had  redundant  warheads  for  deter- 
rence— there  never  was  any  plausible 
reason  for  going  ahead  with  MIRV's  after 
the  1972  SALT  Treaty  prohibiting  ABM's 
was  signed.  MIRV  was  initially  promoted 
as  a  method  of  overwhelming  an  ABM 
defense.  With  a  Soviet  ABM  ruled  out, 
why  did  we  need  it? 

Presumably  the  Kremlin's  counterparts 
of  our  own  scaremongers  concluded  that 
we  continued  to  build  it  and  refine  it  as 
a  first  strike  weapon,  designed  to  hit 
their  ICBM's  in  the  silos.  That  conclusion 
would  clearly  be  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  we  now  see — and  obviously  the 
Kremlin  sees — a  headlong  American  rush 
to  improve  accuracy  and  to  design  and 
deploy  new  silo-busting  warheads.  We 
have  had  proposals  for  new  maneuver- 
able  reentry  vehicle'?,  or  MARV's,  that 
can  be  corrected  in  flight.  The  new  MK- 
12A  warhead  will,  according  to  published 
sources,  be  accurate  to  within  600 
feet,  and  it  will  also  double  the  yield 
of  the  Mlnuteman  III  missile.  We  are 
testing  air-launched  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  that  can  use  terminal 
guidance  systems  to  carry  a  warhead 
within  the  low  tens  of  feet  of  the  tar- 
get— and  In  that  sophisticated  guidance 
technology  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  esti- 
mated 10  years  behind  us. 

The  distribution  of  the  Soviet  force 
must  make  these  developments  far  more 


alarming  to  them  than  their  current  ef- 
forts should  be  to  us.  For  they  have 
fully  75  percent  of  their  forces  tied  up 
in  their  ICBM's,  with  the  rest  on  sub- 
marines and  aging  bombers.  In  our  case 
the  proportion  is  reversed — only  25  per- 
cent of  our  deterrent  force  is  on  ICBM's. 
and  75  percent  is  on  bombers  or  on  in- 
vulnerable nuclear  submarines  at  sea.  So 
their  strategic  hawks  could  argue  that 
we  were  planning  a  first  strike  capability 
that  would  wipe  out  three-fourths  of 
their  deterrent  forces,  while  retaining 
three-fourths  of  our  own  with  which  to 
blackmail  their  cities. 

Nor  have  we  been  restrained  in  the 
capacity  of  our  delivery  vehicles.  Some 
of  us  have  tried  to  slow  down  or  stop 
these  excessive  programs.  We  have  not 
been  successful.  Four  new  Trident  sub- 
marines are  under  construction,  and  a 
fifth  has  been  funded;  eventually  there 
will  be  10.  Each  will  have  24  missile 
launching  tubes,  compared  to  16  on  the 
Polaris  subs  they  will  replace.  They  will 
also  carry  bigger  missiles  with  bigger 
warheads.  In  another  category,  the  B-1 
bomber  is  widely  regarded  as  a  follow-on 
to  the  B-52's.  It  is  not  At  least  until 
the  1990s  it  is  planned  as  a  supplement 
to  the  250  G's  and  H's  and  to  some  70 
FB-lll's.  And  if  it  is  built  it  will  in- 
crease the  total  payload  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force  by  two  and  one-half  times. 
Where  is  the  restraint  in  those 
programs? 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  we  have  not 
held  back  at  all  on  the  most  threaten- 
ing strategic  programs.  Instead,  we  have 
built  up  and  continued  to  pursue  a  com- 
manding lead. 

So  this  is  the  absurd  condition  of  the 
debate.  Some  American  strategists 
came  up  with  a  way  they  said  we  could 
have  a  nuclear  war  with  "acceptable" 
damage  to  the  side  striking  first.  Then 
we  began  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
build  exactly  the  kind  of  forces— MIRVs 
and  highly  accurate  warheads — that 
would  be  needed  to  carry  that  strategy 
out.  And  now  those  same  strategists  are 
pointing  in  terror  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  what  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Why,  at 
their  bomb  shelter  programs,  of  course. 

This  does  not  make  the  general  Soviet 
buildup  either  acceptable  or  necessary. 
They  need  nothing  beyond  what  they 
already  have  to  deter  any  rational 
American  commander. 

This  is  where  the  examination  of 
Soviet  forces  belongs.  By  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  they  are  expected  to 
have  total  force  loadings  of  4,000  war- 
heads. Even  if  we  could  knock  out  all 
of  their  ICBM's  in  their  silos,  they  would 
still  have  880  submarine  launched  bal- 
listic missiles— 4  for  every  American 
city  of  more  than  100,000  people.  While 
it  is  an  aping  fleet  dominated  by  turbo- 
prop planes,  perhaps  some  of  their 
bombers  would  also  get  through.  And 
the  limited  coimterforce  scenario  is  just 
as  impractical  for  us  as  for  them,  and 
for  the  same  reasons — the  launch  on 
warning  possibihty,  fratricide,  and  un- 
certainty about  the  reaction.  We  have 
to  assume  that  the  most  likely  result  of 
an  American  "limited"  counterforce 
first  strike  would  be  4,000  warheads  of 
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Russian  overkill  raining 
country. 
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Proposals  to  implement 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
that  other  Senators  are 
come  involved  in  the 
time.  I  have  held  the  floor  for 
I  shall  yield  the  floor  and  _ 
at  a  later  time  this  afternoon 
more  to  say  on  this  subject 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Alabama. 
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lown  on  this  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Norvill  Jones 
and  George  W.  Ashworth  of  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  be 
granted  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  the 
Warnke  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  the  same  request? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Turner 
and  Peter  Holmes  of  my  staff  have  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  today  and  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  to 
have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  as  Director  of  that  Agency.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  to  be  an  Ambassador  in  order 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks — SALT— 
delegation. 

As  most  Senators  are  aware,  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Warnke  has  occasioned 
substantial  public  discussion.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  held  two 
hearings — rather  lengthy  hearings — on 
Mr.  Warnke's  nomination,  and  his  critics 
were  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain their  opposition  to  the  members. 
I  think  every  member  of  the  committee 
and  those  who  attended  the  committee 
hearings  would  say  they  were  intensive 
hearings. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
also  had  hearings  on  Mr.  Warnke.  On  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations I  had  extended  an  offer  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  any  other  interested  Mem- 
bers to  participate  in  the  hearings  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  these  nomi- 
nations. I  was  glad  to  see  that  Senator 
Culver  and  Senator  Hart  responded  to 
that  invitation. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  is- 
sued a  report  on  these  nominations  to- 
gether with  individual  views  of  two  of 
the  members,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Griffin,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Danforth,  who  at  that 
time  was  serving  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  a  temporary  posi- 
tion. He  has  gone  from  that  committee 
now  and  in  fact,  this  was  his  last  act  on 
the  committee. 

The  committee  report  explains  in  full 
just  why  15  of  the  16  members  supported 
Mr.  Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
14  of  the  16  favored  his  being  named 
Ambassador  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  SALT  team. 

These  votes  came  after  long,  care- 
ful, good  hearings. 

The  questions  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  Mr.  Warnke's  nomi- 
nation are  simply  these:  First,  should 
one  man  serve  as  ACDA  Director  and 
SALT  negotiator;   and.  second,  Is  Mr. 
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Warnke   the   proper  choice   for   SALT 
negotiator  alone  or  both  jobs? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  at 
my  request,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  the  role  of  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  arms  control  negotiations. 
According  to  that  memorandum,  direc- 
tors of  th?t  Agency  have  played  key  roles 
in  the  negotiations  of  significant  arms 
control  agreements  since  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

The  first  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  William 
G.  Foster,  who  served  from  October  6 
1961,  until  December  31,  1968,  was  also 
the  U.S.  representative  to  what  was  then 
known  as  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Conference,  now  known  as  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
In  that  capacity.  Mr.  Foster  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  and  played  the  primary 
role  until  the  final  breakthrough  when 
AveriU  Harriman  was  sent  as  President 
Kennedy's  representative  to  Moscow  to 
iron  out  details  within  a  matter  of  days. 
In    the    mid-1960's,    Mr.    Foster    and 
Adrian  Fisher,  his  deputy,  negotiated  at 
the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Later  the 
Assistant    Director    of    ACDA,    James 
Leonard,  who  was  U.S.  representative  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament from  1969  to  1971,  negotiated 
the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty  and  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention. 

Since  the  SALT  process  had  not 
started  while  Mr.  Foster  was  in  office,  he 
did  not  head  a  SALT  delegation.  How- 
ever, his  successor,  Gerard  C.  Smith,  was 
both  Director  of  ACDA  and  chief  negoti- 
ator at  SALT.  The  SALT  negotiating 
team  carried  the  process  to  the  final 
point  of  the  Moscow  summit  meeting  in 
1972. 

When  the  SALT  II  process  began  in 
1973,  the  executive  branch  decided  to 
have  a  foreign  service  officer  as  the  chief 
SALT  negotiator.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  was  asked  to  confirm  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  as  Ambassador-at-Large  to 
serve  as  the  SALT  negotiator. 

This  was  the  exception  to  the  rule  of 
ACDA  involvement  in  negotiation  of 
arms  control  agreements. 

A  subsequent  arms  control  treaty,  the 
proposed  treaty  of  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear peaceful  explosions,  was  negotiated 
by  Walter  Stoessel,  who  was  also  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Sovie*.  Union.  How- 
ever, the  operating  chief  of  the  dele- 
gation, which  worked  out  the  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  treaty,  was  Robert  W. 
Buchheim  of  ACDA.  The  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  created  by  the 
SALT  I  ABM  treaty  and  interim  agree- 
ment has  had  as  chief  commissioner  an 
ACDA  employee  since  its  inception. 

Congress  specified  in  section  2(b)  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
that  ACDA's  authority  Includes  "the 
preparation  for  and  management  of 
United  States  participation  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  field." 

Similarly,  section  34  refers  to  the  Di- 
rector's consultation  and  communication 
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with  other  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  "for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  negotiations  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
making  the  point  that  it  was  always  in- 
tended the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  should  have  a 
negotiating  role.  Indeed,  two  of  the  most 
important  arms  control  treaties  that  we 
have  entered  into,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  the  ABM  treaty,  were  nego- 
tiated in  large  part  by  the  directors  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  at  the  time— William  Foster  and 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  respectively. 

In  fact,  I  point  out  to  the  chairman 
that  Gerard  C.  Smith  wrote  to  me  in 
connection  with  the  very  point  raised  by 
certain  critics  of  Mr.  Warnke  that  he 
should  not  wear  two  hats.  In  his  letter, 
he  made  this  observation: 

When  one  of  my  hats  was  temporarily 
donned  by  a  White  House  aide,  a  result  was 
that,  because  of  executive  privilege,  the  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  receive  testimony  from 
that  negotiator.  I  wonder  If  the  proponents 
of  severance  of  the  two  hats  have  considered 
that  a  repetition  of  that  situation  might 
be  one  result  if  their  efforts  were  success- 
ful. 

I  know  that  "one  man,  one  hat"  has  an 
appealing  ring,  but  we  should  not  for- 
get that  our  greatest  successes  in  the  past 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  agreement 
have  come  when  an  able  person  wore 
both  hats. 

That  is  all  we  are  proposing  for  Mr. 
Warnke,  who  Is  obviously  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional talents. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Church  will  recall  that  in 
the  committee,  we  voted  on  two  differ- 
ent questions.  One  involved  wearing  one 
hat,  and  the  other  involved  wearing 
both  hats.  On  the  one-hat  proposal,  the 
vote  was  15  to  1;  on  the  two-hat  pro- 
posal, the  vote  was  14  to  2.  So  it  shows 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— the  committee  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  matter;  no  other  commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  this  matter 

performed  its  duty  in  hearing  testimony, 
not  only  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Warnke, 
but  of  others  as  well.  The  committee 
considered  the  messages,  such  as  the  one 
from  Mr.  Smith,  and  then  had  a  very 
one-sided  vote  in  Mr.  Warnke's  favor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  should  be 
very  persuasive  to  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony or  perhaps  even  to  read  fully  the 
testimony  that  was  taken.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  keep  that  in  mind,  because  I 
think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  our  very  best 
representatives.  We  had  many  good  rep- 
resentatives over  there,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  best.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  both 
Director  of  ACDA  and  Chairman  of  the 
SALT  negotiating  team,  wrote  several 
letters  in  support  of  designating  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  Director  and  negotiator. 
He  wrote  to  Senator  Church,  I  believe. 


He  wrote  to  Senator  Humphrey.  He 
wrote  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
as  a  whole.  Portions  of  his  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  are  included  in  our  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Smith  cites  one  very 
pertinent  advantage  of  having  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  conduct  SALT.  As 
Mr.  Smith  points  out,  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  was  heavily  involved  in  the 
final  negotiations  of  SALT  I,  but  he  was 
not  made  available  to  Congress  because 
he  was  then  the  President's  National 
Security  Adviser  and  not  yet  Secretary 
of  State.  Although  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  made  a  strong  effort 
to  have  Mr.  Kissinger  appear  in  open 
session  with  regard  to  the  agreement,  he 
did  not  do  so  and  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  him  to  do  so. 

In  retrospect,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  it  is  critically  important  that  all 
persons  involved  in  such  negotiations 
should  be  available  to  Congress,  with- 
out question  or  quibble,  for  full  ques- 
tioning and  exploration  of  the  issues  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  strongly  supports 
Mr.  Warnke's  selection  for  these  two 
posts.  The  President  himself  has  said: 
"I  know  Mr.  Warnke  very  well.  I  have 
met  him  several  times  to  discuss  his  at- 
titude on  disarmament  mattere.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  him." 

If  I  recall  correctly,  he  has  repeated 
that  statement  at  other  times. 

Many  of  the  people  who  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke  are  in  reality  attacking  the 
President,  who  has  nominated  this  man, 
has  strongly  urged  his  approval,  and  has 
said  that  he  wants  him  over  there,  work- 
ing for  him  and  for  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  believe  in  arms  control  and 
they  would  like  to  frustrate  the  Presi- 
dent's attempts  to  achieve  it — despite 
the  fact  the  President  was  elected  by  an 
American  public  aware  of — and  very  in- 
terested in — the  President's  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  arms  control. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view any  outcome  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

Any  SALT  agreement  will  be  the  result 
of  an  executive  branch  process  Involving 
all  interested  factions  and  which  has 
received  the  most  thorough  and  exacting 
review  by  Congress.  I  would  support  only 
an  agreement  which  is  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  fellow 
Senators  would  agree  with  that  criterion. 
I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Warnke  shares 
that  view. 

With  these  checks,  I  believe  it  would 
be  capricious  to  deny  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  his  nominee,  the  man 
he  is  asking  to  serve  in  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  any  President  is  entitled 
to  his  nominee  barring  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  Senate  to  say  no.  I  see  no 
such  compelling  reasons  in  this  case.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Warnke 
is  a  splendid  choice. 

Prom  September  1966  through  July 
1967,  Mr.  Warnke  served  as  General 


Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
He  then  became  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs and  served  in  that  position  imtil 
February  15, 1969. 

I  remember  quite  well  when  he  was 
serving  in  that  capacity  and  I  knew 
then  the  very  fine  work  that  he  did. 

His  lengthy  service  for  two  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Mr.  Robert  8. 
McNamara  and  Mr.  Clark  M.  Clifford, 
has  won  him  their  strong  endorsement. 
In  a  February  14  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  Mr.  Clifford  wrote: 

We  believe  Mr.  Warnke  Is  an  Ideal  choice 
to  assume  these  Important  responsibilities, 
and  we  believe  the  President  was  wise  In 
deciding  to  combine  the  tasks  of  arms  negoti- 
ator and  disarmament  administrator  in  one 
man,  for  they  are  closely  related  If  not 
Interdependent.  We  urge  his  conflrmatlon 
for  both  positions. 

I  cannot  think  of  two  better  and  more 
reliable  persons  to  endorse  Mr.  Warnke 
than  Secretary  McNamara,  who  has 
served  this  country  so  well,  and  Clark 
Clifford,  who  likewise  has  served  this 
country  so  well,  and  who  has  been  rep- 
resenting us  in  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing problems  that  we  are  confronted 
with  today — the  Cyprus  question.  He  was 
sent  over  especially  as  a  negotiator  there. 
I  have  known  Clark  Clifford  through  the 
years,  and  I  know  the  capacity  of  the 
man.  I  know  Mr.  McNamara.  I  remember 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
know  of  the  very  responsible  position  that 
he  holds  now  in  the  international  field, 
and  as  I  say  I  can  think  of  no  two  better 
endorsers  than  these  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  observation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  principal  service  of  Mr.  Warnke 
in  the  past  has  been  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  was  there  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  Robert  McNamara  and 
Clarl-  Clifford,  came  to  know  his  work. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  either  of  these 
Secretaries  would  be  unmindful  of  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  chairman  has  well  pointed 
out.  based  upon  the  work  Mr.  Warnke 
did  for  the  Defense  Department,  two 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
strongly  endorsed  him  for  this  position 
and  have  said  in  doing  so  that  he  ought 
to  be  both  the  Director  of  tlie  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  as  well  as 
the  principal  negotiator  in  the  upcoming 
SALT  talks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  no  better 
man  could  be  found,  remember? 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this  as 
just  a  personal  note. 

I  came  to  know  more  about  Mr. 
Warnke's  work  in  the  period  in  which  he 
was  serving  on  the  International  Security 
Agency.  That  agency  was  a  board.  As  I 
recall  there  where  three  persons  on  it. 

My  son-in-law,  who  at  the  time  was  an 
admiral  in  the  Navy,  was  a  member  of 
that  board,  and  he  used  to  tell  me  about 
their  work  and  what  an  able  man  was 
Paul  Warnke. 

That  is  where  I  came  to  know  about 
him  first,  and  since  that  time  I  have  had 
occasion  to  know  of  him,  to  review  his 
record,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  today  to  speak  In 
flrmatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  bellev  e 
back  on  the  track  anc 
comprehensive,  broad 
the   supreme  national 
United  States,  after  all, 
are  talking  about— the 
United  States. 

There  Is  still  time  to 
SALT  agreement  If  we  ^ 
are  willing.  This  admlnls  ; 
ferred  decisions  on  the  n 
and  the  B-1  bomber.  Th< 
has  not  yet  been  deployec 
these   opportunities   to 
stabUlty  and  guarantee 
security  through  arms 

I  am  not  one  who  se^„._ 
arms  control  from  Inter* 
security.  I  think  they  ard 
same.  Arms  control  can 
hance  our  national 
never  approve  an  arms 
ment  which  weakened 
curlty.  Yet,  I  wiiJ  be  in 
those  who  ask  that  we 
arms  control  to  f!nd 
security    problems.    When 
upon  new  weapons 

only  do  so  if  they , 

which   strong,   verifiable 
solutions  cannot  solve. 

The  Soviet  Union  shoulil 
that  arms  control  offers  a 
itlng  and  eventually 
spiral. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ^, 
stable  strategic  envlronmei 
ening  of  the  dangers  of 
then  the  Soviet  side  will 
trying  to  find  mutually 
tlons. 

I  fear  that,  too  often, 
sions  of  weapons  systems, 
ities  and  characteristics,  w. 
in  the  hardware  and  lose 
fearful  implications  of  the 
these  instruments  are  ca 
Ing  upon  us  and  mankind 

As  Richard  Rhodes  wrote 
"The  Nuclear  Age  Tiutis 
peared  In  the  Atlantic 
vember  of  1975: 

But  they  are  what  they  ocru 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons 
Increasing  sophistication,   as 
women   of  Los  Alamos  who 
crude  models  knew.  They  are 
and  the  end  of  the  human 
brood  In  their  dark  silos  and  ... 
and  bavs  m  a  silence  so  shrill 
deafened  us.  Unless  momentar 
crisis  or  threatening  alert, 
thinks  of  nuclear  war  any 
shelters  are  dismantled,  the 
shipped  off  to  feed  starving 
at  Los  Alamos  the  civil  d 
been  taken  down.  No  people 
nally  threatened  by  doom,  I 
think  about  it  or  not.  we  still 
down  at  the  bottom  of  our 
In  subtle  ways  It  has  chang 

There  have  been  . 
the  effects  of  all-out  x.^^. 
so-called  lin-.ited  nuclear  „ 
enough  from  these  studies 
that  the  initiation  of  r 
response  to  a  nuclear 
cataclysmic. 
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The  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  on  the 
two  sides  contain  an  explosive  force 
roughly  equivalent  to  four  tons  of  high 
explosive  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  world. 

One  B-52  aircraft  can  drop  bombs  and 
missiles  with  an  explosive  force  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  expended  by  the 
Allies  in  the  bombing  of  Axis  Europe  and 
Japan  during  World  War  n. 

These  comparisons  apply  to  the  stra- 
tegic forces  alone.  We  sometimes  over- 
looked our  forward-based  and  other  tac- 
tical forces.  As  former  Senator  Stuart 
Symington  noted  in  March  of  1974: 

The  significance  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  In  Europe  becomes  all  too  apparent 
when  one  realizes  that  the  destructive  force. 
In  TNT  equivalent,  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
we  have  currently  stockpiled  on  European 
soil  alone  is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of 
the  combined  total  force  of  all  the  air  ord- 
nance expended  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
War,  and  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
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Atomic  weapons  have  only  been  used 
twice  as  Instruments  of  war.  That  use 
occurred  In  1945  in  the  final  days  of 
World  War  n  when  the  United  States 
demolished  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  Nearly  100,000  peo- 
ple were  killed  by  the  bomb  In  Hiroshima. 
Those  who  survived  saw  more  death  than 
they  had  ever  Imagined  possible.  In  their 
book.  "No  High  Ground,"  Fletcher 
Knebel  and  Charles  Baliey  describe  the 
effects  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb: 

The  Initial  flash  spawned  a  succession  of 
calamities.  First  came  heat.  It  lasted  only 
an  instant  but  was  so  intense  that  it  melted 
roof  tiles,  fused  the  quartz  crystals  In  granite 
blocks,   charred   the   exposed  sides  of   tele- 
phone poles  for  almost  two  miles,  and  In- 
cinerated   nearby    humans,    so    thoroughly 
that  nothing  remained  except  their  shadows 
After  the  heat  came  the  blast,  sweeping  out- 
ward from  the  fireball  with  the  force  of  a 
five-hundred-mlle-an-hour  wind.  Only  those 
objects  that  offered  a  minimum  of  surface 
resistance— handrails     on      bridges,      pipes 
utility     poles— remained     standing,     other- 
wise, in  a  giant  circle  more  than  two  miles 
across,    everything    was   reduced    to   rubble 
Heat    and    blast   together   started    and    fed 
fires  In   thousands   of  places  within  a  few 
seconds. 

That  was  how  it  was  when  one  14- 
klloton  nuclear  device  was  detonated  In 
the  more  than  30  years  since,  we  have  be- 
come very  sophisticated  about  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  point  at  which  we  can 
now  describe  possible  attacks  involving 
thousands  of  weapons  against  our  sub- 
marine bases,  bomber  bases,  and  our 
1,054  missile  sUos  as  "limited  nuclear 
warfare." 

My  fellow  Senators  will  remember  sev- 
eral years  ago  there  was  much  serious 
talk  about  preparing  for  a  limited  nu- 
clear war.  At  that  time  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  asked  the  Of- 
,fu°.{.'^®'=^"°^°^y  Assessment  to  work 
with  the  committee  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  get  much  better  informa- 
tion on  just  what  Umited  nuclear  war 
w^ould  mean. 

We  found  that  earlier  Pentagon  esti- 
mates that  the  Russians  could  attack 
our  missiles  and  kill  800.000  people  were 
wrong.  The  new  estimates  showed  that 
"P  «>  22  million  Americans  would  be 
killed  If  the  Russians  attacked  our  Min- 


uteman  bases.  Similarly  high  numbers 
could  be  expected  to  die  in  a  comprehen- 
sive attack. 

The  improved  figures  showed  that  800  - 
000  Canadians  who  had  not  been  con- 
sidered earlier  would  also  be  fatalities  In 
an  exchange  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  United  States  involving  military  tar- 
gets. These  figures  did  not  even  tell  the 
full  story.  Witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  needed  to  be  much  more  precise 
with  its  calculations  if  we  were  to  under- 
stand  the  true  Import  of  a  so-called 
limited  nuclear  war. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war 
The  destructive  power  is  so  great  that 
once  started.  It  becomes  deadly  and 
deathly  to  thousands  of  people  And 
when  we  compare  the  nuclear  force  that 
our  Nation  has  and  those  other  nations 
oUl'  '^^  <^*""°t  get  much  comfort  out 

I  remember  one  time  we  had  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  one  witness  testified 
that  the  Russians  had  enough  nuclear 
power  to  destroy  us  14  times.  Another 
witness  said  in  effect.  "Maybe  they  can 
destroy  us  14  times,  but  we  can  destroy 
them  15  times." 

..Tx'^K^^'^^f-*^®   witness   this   question: 
What   difference   does   it  make?   One 
time  is  enough." 

We   cannot   get   comfort  out  of  the 
superiority  of  our  attack 

Mi'^  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator    yield    to    me   for    just    a 
moment? 
^^Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  shaU  be  glad 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President    I 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  Senator's 
argument  here  today  on  the  enormous 
strength  that  exists  both  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
obvious  excess  that  exists  on  both  sides 
The  Senator  in  his  speech  refers  to  a 
posture  statement  put  out  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
a  few  years  ago.  indicating  that  with 
400  nuclear  weapons  of  a  megaton  or 
more,  the  United  States  would  be  capa- 
ble of  destroying  some  74  million  Rus- 
sians, or  roughly  one-half  of  their  then 
population. 

Since  that  estimate  was  made,  as  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  the  United  States  has  Increased 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
arsenal  to  8,500.  These  are  not  my  fig- 
ures; they  are  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  posture  statement  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

•nie  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  we  have  8.500  of  those  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  about 
4.000,  so  we  have  a  little  better  than  a 
2-to-l  margin  in  the  number  of  weapons. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  219  cities  of  100,000  people  or 
more,  if  you  divide  that  into  8,500  weap- 
ons systems,  it  means  we  are  capable  of 
dropping  38  nuclear  warheads  on  each 
one  of  those  219  cities.  Even  if  you  as- 
sume that  half  of  them  might  not  fire 
or  for  some  reason  or  other  we  could 
not  deliver  them,  you  could  still  say  we 
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could  hit  every  Soviet  city  with  20  nu- 
clear warheads,  each  one  of  them  larger 
than  the  nuclear  warhead  that  de- 
stroyed Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  level  of  relative  strength  in 
terms  of  what  we  need  in  the  way  of 
deterrence,  if  the  Soviets  know  we  have 
38  of  those  enormous  weapons  for  every 
one  of  their  cities  over  100,000  in  size? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  say  I  think 
they  are  bound  to  know  it.  They  have 
their  intelligence,  just  as  we  have  ours. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Even  though  they 
have  only  4,000  of  those  warheads  they 
are  capable  of  throwing  at  us,  can  the 
Senator  imagine  an  American  President 
who  would  get  into  a  confiict,  or  a  Soviet 
leader  who  would  get  Into  a  conflict, 
knowing  that  that  kind  of  enormous 
power  was  awaiting  them  in  the  event 
that  kind  of  an  exchange  took  place?  In 
other  words,  do  we  not  have  enough? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  reason- 
ing of  ttie  Senator  is  correct.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  weakening  our  position  except 
as  it  can  be  worked  out  on  a  mutual  basis. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  strive  toward  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  would  we  be  any 
greater  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
deter  them  any  more,  if  we  developed  the 
size  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  that  we  now 
have,  with  the  capability — as  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  points  out,  if  400  warheads 
was  enough  a  few  years  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  there  any  reason  to 
think,  now  that  we  have  8,500,  that  we 
would  be  better  off  with  19,000  or  20,000. 
as  the  case  might  be?  Does  it  really  make 
any  difference  after  you  get  to  this  size 
in  terms  of  our  strllre  power? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  As  I  have  stated, 
when  you  get  enough  to  destroy  the  whole 
country,  what  is  the  need  of  more? 

I  do  want  to  say,  though,  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  a  unilateral  reduction  in 
force,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  work 
out  agreements. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKI^AN.  One  particularly 
telling  point  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished geneticist.  Dr.  James  Neel.  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
scenarios  projected  5  million  nonfatal 
injuries  in  a  limited  nuclear  attack.  Al- 
though this  figure  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  annual  nonfatal  injuries  in 
the  United  States,  in  testimony  before 
the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
September  1975,  Dr.  Neel  noted: 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  simply  no  compara- 
bility between  the  fractures  and  sprained 
backs  and  minor  lacerations  spread  out  over 
r.  year's  time  included  In  that  figure  of 
5,000,000  and  the  casualties  from  atomic 
weapons. 

Most  of  you  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  problem  of  .severe  burns.  The  rr.alor  med- 
ical center  with  whirh  I  am  associated  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  a  special  burn 
unit  which  receives  referrals  from  all  over 
the  state;  It  can  handle  exactly  ten  acute 
patients  at  a  time.  Try  to  visualize  the 
problem  of  distributing  the  casualties  from 
atomic  weapons  throughout  the  United 
States  so  they  will  receive  adequate  care. 

You  are  less  familiar  with  radiation  sick- 
ness. Its  principal  manifestations  result  from 
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destruction  of  the  blood-forming  elements, 
resulting  In  hemorrhage  and  tendency  to  In- 
fection. Treatment  Is  with  antibiotics  and 
transfusions.  TTie  need  for  whole  blood  will 
far,  far  outrun  the  supply,  especially  given 
the  burn  situation,  and  people  will  simply 
die  untreated. 

An  attack  on  the  U.S.  population  would 
be  even  more  devastating  than  a  so- 
called  limited  nuclear  war  involving 
strikes.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  en- 
titled, "Worldwide  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War  .  .  .  Some  Perspectives,"  it  has  been 
estimated  that  an  attack  on  U.S.  popu- 
lation centers  by  100  weapons  of  1-mega- 
ton  fission  yield  would  kill  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  immediately 
through  blast,  heat,  ground  shock,  and 
instant  radiation  effects — neutrons  and 
gamma  rays;  an  attack  with  1,000  such 
weapons  would  destroy  immediately  al- 
most half  the  U.S.  population.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  additional  deaths 
from  fires,  lack  of  medical  attention, 
starvation,  or  the  lethal  fallout  shower- 
ing to  the  ground  downwind  of  the  burst 
points  of  the  weapons. 

Such  a  war  would  destroy  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  The  surviving  institutions 
would  be  hard  pressed  if  able  to  meet  the 
public  needs.  Undoubtedly  there  would 
be  widespread  chaos,  crime,  and  hunger 
and  many  would  perish  simply  because 
of  the  inability  to  obtain  the  basic  needs 
of  life,  even  though  they  emerged  from 
war  unscathed. 

Much  more  has  been  estimated  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  nuclear  war  upon 
the  United  States  than  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  we  do  know  that  a  nu- 
clear war  would  be  devastating  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well. 

In  1968.  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  projected  certain 
effects  upon  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  an- 
nual posture  statement.  The  Department 
of  Defense  then  calculated  that  the 
ecuivalent  of  400  1 -megaton  warheads 
would  kill,  in  a  1972  attack,  74  million 
Russians  or  nearly  one-half  of  their  pop- 
ulation and  would  destroy  three-fourths 
of  their  industrial  capacity.  To  put  that 
400-m.egaton  attack  into  perspective.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  United  States 
now  has  in  its  nuclear  arsenal  many 
times  that  force. 

While  total  nuclear  exchange  would 
more  directly  affect  the  countries  under 
attack,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  suf- 
fer incredibly  as  a  result  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

The  ACDA  study  noted : 

Allowing  for  uncertainties  about  the  dy- 
namics of  a  possible  nuclear  war,  radiation- 
induced  cancers  and  genetic  damage  to- 
felher  over  30  years  are  estimated  to  range 
from  1.5  to  30  million  for  the  world  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  This  would  mean  one  addi- 
tional case  for  every  100  to  3.000  people  or 
about  one-half  percent  to  15  percent  of  the 
estimated  peacetime  cancer  death  rate  In 
developed  countries  .  .  .  there  could  be  other, 
less  well  understood  effects  which  would 
drastically   increase   suffering    and   death. 

On  worldwide  effect  according  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  would  be 
the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer — as 
much  as  30  to  70  percent — from  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  as  much  as 
20  to  40  percent  from  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere. 


The  resultant  increase  in  ultraviolet 
radiation  would  also  cause  prompt  in- 
capacitating cases  of  sunburn  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  and  snow  blindness  in 
northern  comitries  and  could  be  ac- 
companied by  a  drop  in  the  average  tem- 
perature. Such  a  drop  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  world's  agricul- 
ture production.  For  instance,  a  cooling 
of  1  degree  centigrade  would  eliminate 
commercial  wheat  gi-owing  in  Canada. 

In  short,  scier.tists  believe  we  would 
reckon  with  complex  and  subtle  proc- 
esses, global  in  scope,  and  nearly  im- 
imaginable. 

The  terrible  consequences  of  nuclear 
war — whether  "limited"  or  all-out — are 
such  to  impel  us  to  achieve  nuclear 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  which  would  increase 
world  stability  and  lessen  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war.  I  believe  the  highest  pri- 
ority should  be  attached  to  achieving  a 
broad,  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
SALT  II  agreement. 

■What  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  Paul 
C.  Warnke  in  the  last  several  weeks  only 
serves  to  reenf  orce  m.y  conviction  that  he 
is  the  man  for  the  jobs  in  question.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  have  a  ca- 
pable, intelligent  and  energetic  Director 
who  can  put  the  Agency  back  on  its  feet 
again  and  guide  it  well  in  dealing  with 
the  tremendous  arms  control  problems 
facing  the  country  and  the  world  today. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  Director  of 
ACDA  can  handle  the  job  of  negotiating 
the  SALT  agreement  and  I  believe  that 
we  will  have  a  better  SALT  agreement 
and  more  effective  Agency  under  such  an 
arrangement. 

If  we  fail  to  achieve  a  good  SALT 
agreement,  we  will  have  to  buy  more 
weapons  programs.  I  support  and  shall 
continue  to  support,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  a  strong  national  defense.  For  the 
moment,  we  have  the  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  talent  available  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  new  SALT  II  agreement. 
I  believe  we  would  be  derelict  if  we  did 
not  give  Paul  Warnke  and  SALT  a 
chance. 

I  want  to  add  just  another  word.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  always  supported  a 
strong  national  defense.  I  voted  for  the 
B-1  with  a  lot  of  the  Senators  who  prob- 
ably now  talk  about  weakness.  I  voted 
for  the  B-1.  I  voted  for  the  Trident.  I 
have  voted  for  every  defense  measure 
that  has  come  before  the  Senate  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  because  I  believe 
in  a  strong  national  defense. 

Mr.  DAl^FORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  if  Mr.  Warnke  receives  less 
than  a  two-thirds  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion, he  could  do  an  effective  job  as  a 
SALT  negotiator? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  on  what  vote  he  might  get  or 
might  not  get.  I  just  say  this,  without 
qualification :  I  think  Paul  Warnke  could 
do  a  magnificent  job,  both  as  the  Arms 
Control  Director  and  also  as  our  negotia- 
tor in  connection  with  the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  simply  ise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  cha  rman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
excellence  of  his  remarks  this  afternoon 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber 'knows  that 
he  has  always  been  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent proponent  of  our  arr  »ed  forces.  I 
have  known  him  for  20  yea  -s.  It  Is  also 
my  privilege  to  know  his  son- In-law.  who 
was  an  admiral  in  the  fleet. 

I  was  struck  by  the  case  tlie  chairman 
made  to  the  effect  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  enhanced  If  we  can  secure  arms 
control  agreements  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  enormous  cost '  o  both  sides 
if  this  nuclear  arms  race  continues  to 
spiral  upward.  The  level  of  (  anger  rises 
still  higher  to  both  sides.  Nt  ither  is  ad- 
i'antaged,  only  disadvantaged  So  it  seems 
to  me  the  case  made  by  the  d  stinguished 
Senator  is  quite  irrefutable. 

We  need  arms  control,  'lie  United 
States  needs  it.  The  Soviet  X  nion  needs 

Iv. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  worl  1  needs  it 
Mr.  CHURCH.  It  serves  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both. 

The  distinguished  chairmi.n  has  an- 
ticipated me:  The  whole  hjman  race 
needs  it. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.  Paul  ::.  Wamke 
because  I  believe  that  he  understands 
that  and  that  he  will  be  the  ablest  man 
that  this  country  could  choose  for  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
the  possibility  of  new  agree  nents  that 
can  lower  the  level  of  danger  to  both 
sides  and  thus  serve  the  in  ten  ssts  of  both 
countries  and  humankind  at  li  irge 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senatoi  yield' 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully    igree  with 
the  Senator. 
I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   NUNN.  Before  Senator  Church 
added  that  last  sentence,  I  was  going 
to  stipulate  that  all  on  both  s  des  of  this 
question   would  agree   that    irms  con- 
trol is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  world 
I  still  stipulate  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  part  of  the  disagreement  here. 

The  disagreement  is  who  s  best  ca- 
pable of  achieving  those  lofty  goals  with 
which  we  all  agree.  Arms  coitrol,  if  it 
is  a  proper  agreement,  with  ;quity  and 
with  veriflabilitv,  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  world.  I  think  we  car  all  stipu- 
late that.  We  do  not  have  to  quarrel  with 
that  in  the  next  few  days. 
Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  rield' 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senal  or  is  right. 
I  just  want  to  add  this  one  '  rord,  then 
I  am  through. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  rield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  yleh  I. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  knew  he  would  yield  if  he 
knew  what  I  am  going  to  say,  '  i^hich  is  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Idaho  in  express- 
ing the  admiration  and  com  nendation 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  en- 
titled to  receive  on  the  basis  o :  his  pres- 
entation this  afternoon,  and  also,  the 
authority  with  which  his  years  of  sup- 
port of  a  strong  military  posture  and 
strong  defense  of  our  country  entitles 
him  to  have.  While  that  has  lever  been 
in  question,  it  is  a  good  thing  ,o  have  on 
the  side  of  someone  who  take!  the  posi- 
tion that  he  is  the  leading  ejponent  of 
this  afternoon. 
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I  look  forward  to  the  success  of  this 
venture,  in  which  I  join.  The  question  is 
not  really  is  this  the  best  man  for  the 
job.  because  tliat  is  not  our  function.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  pick  the  best  man 
for  any  job.  Our  function,  however.  Is 
to  consider  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  whether,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  Is  a  good,  acceptable  recommen- 
dation and.  if  so.  to  approve  and,  If  not. 
to  disapprove.  That  makes  our  job  a 
Uttle  bit  less  awe-inspiring  than  It  would 
be  if  we  were  committed  to  go  out  and 
find  the  best  man  for  the  job. 

I  suppose  I  could  consider  that  maybe 
Scoop  Jackson  would  be  the  best  man 
for  the  job  if  I  were  doing  It.  He  would 
certainly  be  a  terribly  good  one  because 
of  his  great  experience  and  great  inter- 
est. I  can  consider  a  good  many  others 
who  would  perhaps  be  the  best  person. 
What  we  are  considering  here  is  the 
kind  of  nomination  that,  In  the  Interest 
of  the  country,  ought  to  be  approved.  I 
do  not  have  any  doubt  about  that.  I 
fully  respect  the  views  of  those  who  dis- 
agree on  this  matter.  I  have  considered 
them  at  great  length,  both  in  our  hear- 
ings and.  since  then,  in  the  documents 
that  have  been  presented  to  us.  and  they 
do  not  trouble  me.  Rather.  I  am  reas- 
sured that  we  have  an  unusually  good 
person  here. 

If  Paul  Wamke  had  had  no  record.  I 
think,  probably,  he  would  not  have  the 
experience  that  justifies  his  carrying 
this  important  responsibility  for  our 
Government.  He  has  such  a  record.  All 
elements  of  It  I  do  not  agree  with. 

At  the  time  that  he  made  a  number  of 
statements.  I  think  they  were  probably 
a  good  deal  more  acceptable  and  more 
compatible  and  reasonable  and  even  a 
sounder  position  than  they  would  be  to- 
day, and  I  think  he  rather  freely  admits 
this.  Matters  do  change.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  very  satisfied  with  the  job 
that  he  is  going  to  do. 

There  is  one  specific  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  raised  that,  of 
course,  has  been  in  people's  minds:  the 
question  of  whether,  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  impressing  people  with 
whom  he  is  going  to  negotiate  on  the  one 
hand,  or  bringing  back  with  authority  ro 
the  countrv  the  kind  of  treatv  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  accept  as  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  Paul  Wamke 
meets  the  requirements  in  that  respect. 
I  used  to  think  that  it  was  more  impor- 
tant to  have — well,  a  good  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  I  think  he  is  reaching 
for,  and  quite  understandably.  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  General  Eisenhower 
brought  to  suggestions  that  he  made  for 
h'lndllng  atomic  weapons,  or  handling 
things  of  that  kind.  People  said.  "Well, 
of  course,  he  can  say  it  and  get  away 
with  it  because  everj'bodv  knows  that  he 
is  experienced  end  .«ound.  so  we  are  go- 
ine  to  take  his  word  for  It." 

Mr.  President,  and  my  chairman.  I 
have  come  to  think  it  may  be  just  as 
well  that  we  do  not  have  big  guys  to 
tell  us  what  is  good  here,  that  we  have 
to  take  things  and  study  them  for  our- 
selves and  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
product,  rather  than  on  the  prestige  of 
the  individual  who  traded  it  out  for  us. 


as  to  whether  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
United  States  or  not.  So,  even  though 
it  might  very  well  be  that  a  Scoop  Jack- 
son would  have  been  a  better  man  to 
send  on  a  mission  like  this  because  he 
would  come  back  and  everybody  would 
know  that  good  old  Scoop  would  never 
turn  this  country  around,  we  had  better 
take  what  he  says,  that  would  not  have 
been,  necessarily,  the  best  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  the  Senate  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  accept  the  prod- 
ucts as  sound  and  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country. 

Beyond  that,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
could  say.  If  the  treaty  is  presented  to 
us  as  right,  we  will  ratify  !t  and.  If  not 
we  will  not.  That  is  the  way  I  think  it 
should  be.  We  would  have  to  rely  on 
what  the  treaty  does,  its  own  tenns,  and 
upon  our  own  judgment,  the  best  advice 
we  can  get  from  all  sources,  as  to  what 
our  actions  should  be. 

So  I  do  not  feel  that  the  suggestion 
that  some  person  could  have  had  an  eas- 
ier time  selling  the  country  on  the  prod- 
uct of  these  negotiations  !s  a  good  reason 
not  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  thoughts,  wise  as  always. 

Mr.  President,  along  somewhat  the 
same  line,  on  these  Presidential  nomina- 
tions that  come  up  for  confirmation,  It  is 
an  executive  position  and  the  President 
recommends.  We  cannot  recommend  or, 
at  least,  we  cannot  submit  a  name. 

We  might  think  we  know  someone  who 
could  do  a  better  job,  but  that  is  not  our 
job. 

The  President  selects  a  man  that  he 
thinks  can  best  do  the  job  and  then  it  is 
up  to  us  to  take  into  consideration  the 
appointment  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  decide  It  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report  on  Mr.  Wamke, 
supported  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  who  voted  for  his  confir- 
mation, as  I  said.  15  to  1  In  one  Instance 
and  14  to  2  In  the  other,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
which  was  referred  the  nomination  of  Paul 
C.  Wamke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  to  have 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of 
service  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon  and  recom- 
mends that  the  nomination  be  confirmed. 
CDMMrrrEE  action 
The  nominations  of  Paul  C.  Wamke  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  to  have  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador during  his  tenure  of  service  as 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  were  received,  respectively  on 
February  4,  1977.  and  February  8,  1977.  A 
public  hearing  was  held  on  February  8  with 
Mr.  Wamke.  Representative  Samuel  Stratton, 
of  New  York,  also  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  day  testifying  In  opposition 
to  Mr.  Wamke.  On  February  9,  the  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  in  opposition  to  the 
nominations  from  Senator  James  A.  McClure 
of    Idaho;    Mr.   Richard    Cohen   of    the    U.S. 
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Labor  Party,  Mr.  Mark  Lockman  representing 
the  Liberty  Lobby,  Hon.  P&ul  Nltze,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Mr.  Penn 
Kemble,  executive  director  of  the  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majority. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  these 
nominations,  in  the  interest  of  comity,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
participate  in  the  hearings.  In  response,  two 
members  of  that  Committee  participated, 
Senators  Culver  and  Hart.  Senators  Hatch 
and  Schmltt  also  participated. 

On  February  22.  the  Committee  took 
separate  votes  on  the  nominations,  approv- 
ing them  by  margins  of  15-1  and  14:-2.  Voting 
for  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination  as  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
were  Senators  Sparkman,  Church,  Pell.  Mc- 
Oovern,  Humphrey.  Clark.  Blden,  Glenn, 
Stone,  Sarbanes,  Case,  Javlts.  Pearson,  Percy, 
and  Griffin.  Voting  against  was  Senator  Dan- 
forth.  Voting  for  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination 
to  the  rank  of  Ambasador  during  his  tenure 
as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  were  Senators  Sparkman. 
Church,  Pell.  McOovern,  Humphrey.  Clark. 
Blden.  Glenn,  Stone,  Sarbanes,  Casp,  Javlts. 
Pearson,  and  Percy.  Voting  against  were  Sen- 
ators Griffin  and  Danforth. 

COMMrrXEE    COMMENTS 

The  President  intends  that  Mr.  Warnke 
serve  in  two  positions.  He  was  nominated 
both  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  to  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador during  his  tenure  of  service  as  Di- 
rector. The  purpose  of  the  second  nomina- 
tion is  to  allow  Mr.  Warnke  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

The  Committee's  consideration  of  the  nom- 
inations centered  around  whether  one  per- 
son should  serve  In  both  positions  and 
vihether  Mr.  Warnke  was  the  appropriate 
choice  for  either  or  both  posts. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Warnke  is 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  the  Columbia 
Law  School.  He  served  as  a  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cer during  World  War  II  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  theaters  and  participated  In  the  land- 
ings in  the  Philippines  and  Borneo.  From 
September  25,  1966,  imtll  July  31,  1967.  he 
v/as  General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  He  then  became  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs) 
and  served  in  that  position  until  February 
15.  1989.  At  present,  he  is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Clifford,  Warnke, 
Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Finney. 

The  Committee  heard  more  than  4  hours 
of  testimony  from  Mr.  Warnke  at  a  hearing 
on  February  8.  Opponents  of  the  nomination 
were  also  heard  at  that  session  and  on  the 
following  day.  The  primary  questions  raised 
about  Mr.  Wamke  were  essentially  that  (1) 
Mr.  Warnke  supports  unilateral  arms  reduc- 
tions to  levels  far  below  those  being  pro- 
posed In  current  arms  limitation  talks;  (2) 
his  stand  against  various  weapons  programs 
would  make  him  an  ineffective  bargainer 
with  the  Russians  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation negotiations;  (3)  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed before  the  Committee  were  Incon- 
sistent v/lth  the  views  he  expressed  In  the 
past  in  regard  to  arms  control  and  weapons 
programs;  and  (4)  substantial  nuclear  su- 
periority would  not  be  a  decisive  factor  in  a 
political  confrontation  today. 

In  an  unsigned  memorandum  circulated 
in  the  Senate  and  later  identified  as  the 
work  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Ma- 
jority, it  was  argued: 

"Warnke  supports  unilateral  arms  reduc- 
tions to  levels  far  below  anything  being  pro- 
posed In  current  arms  limitation  talks.  He 
doubts  the  usefulness  of  such  talks,  prefer- 
ring to  see  unilateral  U.S.  initiatives." 


In  a  1975  article  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Foreign  Policy  magazine.  Mr.  Warnke  raised 
the  question  whether: 

"Insofar  as  formal  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  may  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
now  go.  .  .  . 

"What  is  needed  most  urgently  now  is 
not  a  conceptual  breakthrough  but  a  deci- 
sion to  take  advantage  of  the  stability  of  the 
present  strategic  balance.  It's  futile  to  buy 
things  we  don't  need  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  make  the  Soviet  Union  more  amenable. 
The  Soviets  are  far  more  apt  to  emulate 
than  to  capitulate.  We  should,  instead,  try 
a  policy  of  restraint,  while  calling  for  match- 
ing  restraint   from   the   Soviet   Union." 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Warnke  agreed,  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Javlts,  that  he  would  not  ad- 
vocate a  U.S.  policy  of  restraint  except  "con- 
sistently with  the  complete  ability  to  be 
equally  prepared,  taking  into  account  lead- 
time,  technology,  technical  advice,  techni- 
cal resources,  every  conceivable  considera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Warnke  elaborated  as  follows: 

".  .  .  when  you  are  at  a  time  of  active 
negotiations,  I  would  not  advocate  taking 
any  sort  of  restraint  action  except  on  the 
basis  of  concrete  measures  of  parallel  re- 
straint which  bad  been  talked  out  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think 
that  In  a  negotiating  context  I  would  ad- 
vocate the  kind  of  aoproach  that  I  sug- 
gested in  my  1975  article." 

At  another  point  In  the  hoarlng,  Mr. 
Warnke  said,  "I  reject  any  concept  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Warnks  was  asked  whether  we  should 
now   reduce   our    conventional    capabilities: 

"No;  I  don't  think  that  we  should  have 
a  reduction  In  our  conventional  capabili- 
ties because  at  the  present  tim.e  the  CIA 
estimate?  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing more  money  than  we  anticipated  on 
them.  and.  as  a  consequence,  we  would  be 
rash,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
in?  to  reach  arms  control  aereements,  to 
cut  back  on  our  actual  capability." 

In  1974  congressional  testimony  and  In  the 
spring  1975  article  in  Foreign  Policy  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Warnke  had  suegested  a  consid- 
erable reduction  In  the  7,000  nuclear  weapons 
In  Europe.  A  formal  proposal  to  reduced  US. 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  was  made  In  De- 
cember 1975.  at  the  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction  talks.  Asked  to  respond  for 
the  record  in  regard  to  his  proposal.  Mr. 
Warnke  said: 

"The  United  States  and  Its  allies  have 
now  offered  in  the  MBI-Tl  negotiations  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons baspd  in  Europe — as  well  as  some  U.S. 
nuclear-caoable  aircraft  and  Pershing  mis- 
sile launchers — as  part  of  an  agreement  In 
which  the  East  would  reduce  Its  offensive 
forces.  I  would  support  this  sort  of  initia- 
tive." 

In  a  February  7,  1977.  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Paul  Nltze  charged  that  Mr. 
Warnke  "has  been  one  of  the  most  active, 
vocal  and  persistent  advocates"  of  the  view 
that  as  Mr.  Nltze  put  it : 

"The  problems  of  the  past  had  arisen 
largely  from  our  own  errors  springing  from 
over-emphasis  on  foreign  policy,  and  par- 
ticularly its  defense  aspects.  Those  taking 
the  latter  view  believed  our  true  strategic  In- 
terests were  limited  to  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  Israel;  that  the  U.S  S.R.  presented 
our  only  military  threat  and  that  that  threat 
could  be  deterred  with  forces  less  capable 
than  those  that  had  already  been  authorized. 
Therefore — so  the  argument  ran — significant 
cuts  could  and  should  be  made  In  a  wide 
range  of  defense  programs  requested  by  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  make  certain 


parallel  cuts,  or  at  least  reciprocate  by  re- 
straining the  pace  of  Its  own  programs." 

Mr.  Nltze  also  cited  Mr.  Warnke's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  March  9,  1976. 

Mr.  Warnke  responded  to  Mr.  Nitze's  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  dated 
February  11,  1977.  which  read  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"I  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Nltze  lis- 
tened to  and  thereafter  read  my  testimony  of 
March  9,  1976  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  meticulous  attention.  Nothing  in  this 
testimony  remotely  suggested  that  I  regard 
the  prospect  of  our  first  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union  as 
constituting  the  principal  deterrent  protect- 
ing Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Japan.  Nor 
do  I  advocate  any  such  policy.  Instead,  (p. 
203).  I  expressed  my  agreement  with  Mr. 
Nitze  that  what  best  stops  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  that  we  have  a  conventional  war  capabil- 
ity. I  stated  also  my  belief  that  deterrence 
of  an  all-out  attack  on  Western  Europe  Is 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  our  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  ard  the  Soviet  recognition 
that  we  would  use  them  if  needed  to  protect 
our  vital  interests.  I  submit  that  this  view  la 
completely  consistent  with  established  NATO 
doctrine  and  that,  if  It  Is  incorrect,  then 
our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  serve 
no  purpose  and  should  all  be  removed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  should  all  be  removed 
because,  though  not  the  principal  deterrent, 
these  weapons  constitute,  as  I  stated  in  my 
testimony  (p.  204).  a  part  of  "the  spectrum 
of  deterrents." 

"My  recognition  of  the  essentiality  of  U.S. 
conventional  capabilities  was  further  em- 
phasized in  my  suggestion  that  a  greater 
risk  than  an  all-out  attack  might  be  a  "quick 
Sovle'u  strike"  for  a  limited  objective  and 
that  "we  should  review  our  defense  structure 
and  make  sure  we  have  the  capaMlity  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  contingency."  (pp. 
204.  206).  I  believe  that  similar  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  was  recently  expressed  In  a 
report  by  Senators  Nunn  and  Bartiett.  My 
firmly  held  and  expressed  position,  there- 
fore, is  premised  on  the  need  for  a  flexible 
respon.se  capability  and  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  doctrine  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation." 

In  his  testimony  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Warnke,  Representative  Samuel  Stratton 
said  that  Mr.  Warnke  ".  .  .  has  at  each  step 
of  the  way  over  the  last  eight  years,  when 
you  look  at  the  record,  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently opposed  every  new  weapon  or  Im- 
proved military  capability  that  we  have 
undertaken." 

Senator  McClure  told  the  Committee: 

"Note  that  I  am  not  accuFlng  Mr.  Wamke 
of  favoring  unilateral  disarmament,  but  in- 
stead of  urging  the  United  States  to  ab- 
stain from  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  believing  that  strategic  superiority  Is 
meaningless,  naturally  Mr.  Wamke  has  op- 
posed every  new  program  that  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  past  decade.  He  has  participated 
on  panels  that  have  recommended  against 
the  development  of  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  MX  missile,  the 
cruise  missile,  and  the  MIRVing  of  existing 
weapons.  In  short,  he  has  already  opposed 
the  development  and  deployment  of  nearly 
every  system  of  defense  that  could  have  any 
meaningful  bargaining  power  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  SALT  negotiations.  Also  he 
has  curiously  charged  that  any  new  Ameri- 
can program  would  destabilize  the  arnos  bal- 
ance. Yet  at  the  same  time  be  Ironically 
claims  that  the  strategic  balance  Is  Irrele- 
vant." 

In  bis  testimony,  Mr.  Warnke  agreed  that 
he  has  questioned  a  number  of  military  weap- 
ons systems,  some  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  right  choice  was  being  made,  others  on 
the  basis  of  whether  the  decision  needed  to 
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be  made  Immediately.  He 
Committee  his  support  of  the 
separate  strategic  forces  knowtn 
and  affirmed  his  support  for 
ventlonal  defense. 

Mr.  Wamke  told  the 

"I  think  It  should  also  be 
some  new  weapons  system 
help,  rather  than  hinder,  th 
sound  arms  control.  By  the 
range  nuclear  armed  balllstlj: 
appeared,  the  development  of 
launched  ballistic  missile  on  l 
rlnes  had  a  positive  effect.  It 
blUty  because  of  the 
weapons  system  and  has  a  . 
blllzlng  effect  on  the  strategl: 
direction  of  arms  control  pol: 
ward  greater  stability  at  lowi 
structlve  potential  In  both  co 
nuclear  arms.  This  will  be  the 
which  I  would  be  guided  If 
ACDA  Director. 

"It's  been  suggested  that  I 
symbol  of  a  certain  phllosophi : 
flattered  at  the  attention  but 
Ject  the  characterization.  I  doi   . 
I  represent  a  flxed  philosophical 
the  Issues  of  arms  control.  I" 
vocate  of  arms  control.  I'm 
vocate  of  a  strong  national 
the  two  to  be  totally  conslsteit 
complementary. 

"But  I  believe  that  If ,  _ 

that  I  represent  a  flxed  phll^ 
tlon,  then  some  of  them  will 
and  some  others  will  be 

In  the  course  of  the 
made  of  a  1972  statement  by 
a  debate  with  former  Sen. 
follows:  "Even  substantial  ..__ 
ity,  short  of  nuclear  monopoly 
a  decisive  factor  In  any  pollt 
tlon  betwen  the  United  States 
Union." 

On  this  point.  Mr.  Wamke 
"I  said,  and  I  believe  It  to  be 
no  sane  American  President 
nuclear  war  in  order  to  gain 
vantage  In  some  sort  of  nor... 
tatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

that  would  be  an  obvious 

too  obvious  even  to  be  made, 
tent  that  that  statement  has  be  ■ 
as  a  suggestion  that  I  believe 
Ion  could  safely  be  given  i 
superiority  over  the  United  ^. 
that  as  being  an  Incorrect  cons 
of  my  statement  and  certainly 
"I  have  suggested  repeatedlM 
continue  to  take  the  position" 
not  yield,  strategic  nuclear 
Soviet  Union. 

"That  Is  my  position." 
In  regard  to  his  approach  to 
Mr.  Wamke  said: 

"I  believe,  and  I  have  said 
we  cannot  yield  superiority  either 
or  conventional  arms  to  the  ^ 
"I  believe,  however,  that  If 
number  one  across  the  entire  „v. 
foreclose  any  chance  of  effective 
negotiations  because  the  other 
accept  that  kind  of  position. 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  . 
to  negotute  themselves  into  a 

ferlorlty  if  they  have  the  

that  from  happening,  and  that 

you  pursue  arms  control 

to  recognize  that  what  you  are 
end  up  with  Is  an  agreement 
factory   to   both   sides.   If   the 
agreement  Is  not  satisfactory 
you  are  not  going  to  have  a.. 
And  If  you  get  one.  It  will  not 
cause  the  side  that  finds  that  It ,, 
traded,  obviously  will  repudlat  s 
In  regard  to  the  question  as  t< 
Wamke  should  serve  as  both  D 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmamen 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
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Committee  determined  that  directors  of  that 
agency  have  played  key  roles  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  significant  arms  control  agreements 
beginning  with  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963. 

The  first  Director  of  the  ACDA,  William  O. 
Foster,  who  served  from  October  6,  1961,  until 
December  31,  1968,  was  also  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament  Conference, 
now  known  as  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament.  In  that  capacity,  Mr. 
Foster  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  and  played  the  pri- 
mary role  until  the  final  breakthrough  when 
Averlll  Harrlman  was  sent  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's representative  to  Moscow  to  Iron  out 
details  within  a  matter  of  days. 

In  the  mld-60's,  Mr.  Foster  and  Adrian 
Fisher,  his  deputy,  negotiated  at  the  Elght- 
een-Natlon Disarmament  Conference  the 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty.  Later  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  ACDA,  James  Leonard  who 
was  U.S.  representative  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  from  1969  to 
1971,  negotiated  the  Seabed  Arms  Control 
Treaty  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. 

Since  the  SALT  process  had  not  started 
while  Mr.  Foster  was  In  office,  he  did  not  head 
a  SALT  delegation.  However,  his  successor 
Gerald  C.  Smith,  was  both  Director  of  the 
ACDA  and  chief  negotiator  at  SALT.  The 
SALT  negotiating  team  carried  the  process  to 
the  final  point  of  the  Moscow  summit  meet- 
ing in  1972. 

When  the  SALT  II  process  began  In  1973, 
President  Nixon  decided  to  have  a  forelgri 
service  officer  as  the  chief  SALT  negotiator. 
Accordingly,  the  Senate  was  a.'^ked  to  confirm 
U.  Alexis  Johnson  as  Ambassador-at-Large  to 
serve  as  the  SALT  negotiator.  This  was  the 
exception  to  the  rule  of  ACDA  Involvement  In 
negotiation  of  arms  control  agreements. 

A  subsequent  arms  control  treaty,  the  pro- 
posed treaty  on  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
peaceful  explosions,  was  negotiated  by  Walter 
Stoessel  who  was  also  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  operating  chief  of 
the  delegation,  which  worked  out  the  PNE 
Treaty,  was  Robert  W.  Buchhelm  of  ACDA 
The  Standing  Consultative  Commission  cre- 
ated by  the  S.\LT  I  ABM  Treaty  and  Interim 
agreement  has  had  as  chief  commissioner  an 
ACDA  employee  since  Its  Inception. 

Congress  specified  In  section  2(b)  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  that 
ACDA's  authority  Includes  "the  preparation 
for  and  management  of  U.S.  participation  In 
International  negotiations  In  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  field."  Similarly  sec- 
tion 34  refers  to  the  Director's  consultation 
and  communication  with  other  governments 
and  International  organizations  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  negotiations  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament." 

The  Honorable  Gerard  C.  Smith,  In  a  Feb- 
ruary 14  letter  to  Senator  Humphrey,  pro- 
vided his  comments  on  the  merits  of  naming 
the  ACDA  Director  to  serve  also  as  chief 
SALT  negotiator.  Mr.  Smith  wrote: 

"As  I  understand  It,  the  President  in  desig- 
nating Wamke  to  be  Director  and  negotiator 
Is  merely  trying  to  carry  out  the  law.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  legal  interpretation  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  records  shows  that  the  two-hat 
procedure  produced  results,  witness  Bill 
Foster's  success  with  the  NPT  and  my  work 
on  the  ABM  Treaty. 

"When  one  of  ray  hats  was  temporarily 
donned  by  a  White  House  aide,  a  result  was 
that,  because  of  "executive  privilege,"  the 
Congress  was  unable  to  receive  testimony 
from  that  negotiator.  I  wonder  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  severance  of  the  two  hats  have 
considered  that  a  repetition  of  that  situa- 
tion might  be  one  result  if  their  effort  Is 
successful." 

Asked  how  he  would  handle  both  positions, 
Mr.  Wamke  said : 
"I  would  need,  obviously,  strong  support 


both  here  In  Washington  and  at  the  talka  In 
Geneva  In  the  form  of  a  very  strong  deputy 
I  would  anticipate  splitting  my  time  between 
Geneva  and  Washington,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence would  ask  that  the  President  appoint 
somebody  who  would  be  able  to  negotiate 
when  I  was  not  there.  I  would  anticipate 
being  there,  however,  when  the  key  decisions 
were  made  on  the  negotiating  front." 

Mr.  Wamke's  major  governmental  service 
In  the  past  was  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. While  there,  he  worked  for  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  Robert  S.  NcNamara  and 
Clark  M.  Clifford.  In  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tions, Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Clifford  wrote 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

February  14,  1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  recent 
conlrmatlon  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  our  names  were  mentioned 
and  linked,  and  some  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Warnke  had  been  directly  re- 
sponsible to  us  when  we  were  Secretary  of 
Defer.se  and  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs. 
The  Implication  of  the  question  thus  raised 
was  that  others  were  better  placed  than  we  to 
asse.ss  Mr.  Wamke's  character.  Judgment,  and 
abilities. 

He  was  of  course  directly  responsible  to  us 
during  his  period  of  service  at  the  Pentagon, 
and  we  affirm  without  reservation  that  he  Is 
a  man  of  Impeccable  character  and  Integrity. 
Intellectual  force,  and  exceptional  ability. 
He  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful  counselor,  and 
he  demonstrated  efficiency  and  stamina  In 
carrying  a  wide  range  of  heavy  responsibili- 
ties. In  particular,  the  Senate  should  under- 
stand that  the  position  filled  by  Mr.  Warnke 
at  the  Pentagon  Is  charged  with  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  full  range  of 
political-military  affairs  and  on  the  arms 
control  problem  In  particular.  Rarely,  If  ever, 
therefore  has  a  nominee  for  the  role  of  U.S. 
arms  negotiator  had  a  better  grounding  in 
the  perspectives  and  problems  of  both  defense 
and  foreign  affairs. 

rn  the  same  hearings,  one  witness  alleged 
tha*-  the  arms  negotiator  has  great  latitude 
In  dttermlnlng  the  substance  of  the  negotia- 
tions. While  the  quality  of  the  negotiator  and 
his  team  are  of  course  critical  elements,  we 
know  from  our  own  experience  that  the 
President,  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, and  all  other  relevant  agencies  are 
continuously  Involved,  Intimately  and  com- 
pletely. In  the  formulation  of  arms  control 
policy  and  In  the  negotiating  process. 

We  believe  Mr.  Warnke  Is  an  Ideal  choice 
to  assume  these  Important  responsibilities, 
and  we  believe  the  President  was  wise  In  de- 
ciding to  combine  the  tas'<s  of  arms  nego- 
tiator and  disarmament  agency  administrator 
in  one  man,  for  they  are  closely  related  if 
not  Interdependent.  We  urge  his  confirma- 
tion for  both  positions. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Clark  M.  Clifford. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Committee 
to  recommend  confirmation  of  senior  execu- 
tive branch  nominees,  absent  strong  and 
compelling  reasons  otherwise.  Most  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  traditionally  taken  the 
view  that  a  President  Is  entitled  to  assemble 
his  own  team. 

The  President  Is  clearly  placing  a  great 
degree  of  trust  and  confidence  In  Mr.  Warnke 
by  naming  him  to  serve  as  both  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  to  be  his  chief  negotiator  In  the  SALT 
talks. 

On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  Mr.  Warnke  and  of  the  points  raised  In 
opposition  to  his  nominations,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Relations  believe  that  Mr.  Warnke 
Is  an  excellent  choice  for  the  posts  of  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA  and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation  and  that  he  will  perform  both 
duties  in  a  creditable  fashion. 

Mr.  Wamke's  testimony  reflected  changes 
In  his  perceptions  of  America's  national  se- 
curity requirements  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  events,  but  members  believe  that  these 
changes  refiect  the  honest  reevaluatlon  of 
an  Informed  and  Intelligent  person. 

The  Committee  concurs  with  Mr.  Wamke's 
view  that  his  fundamental  Judgments  have 
been  consistent.  As  Senator  Javlts  com- 
mented, 

"My  own  Judgment  Is  that  Mr.  Warnke  has 
not  changed  either  way;  that  Is,  that  within 
the  framework  of  the  types  of  negotiations 
on  disarmament  that  we  have  and  within 
the  framework  of  historical  development  In 
respect  to  disarmament,  his  basic  principles 
have  remained  the  same.  He  does  not  want 
to  lower  America's  guard,  but  he  does  want 
to  reduce  the  unbelievable  burden  of  these 
armaments,  and  he  believes  that  another 
way  to  do  It  may  be  in  given,  specific,  tailored 
situations,  by  our  example,  to  Induce  a  cor- 
responding response  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not  Intend  any 
such  Idea  where  It  would  make  us  vulner- 
able." 

The  Committee  desires  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wamke's  testi- 
mony, the  majority  of  the  Committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  an  Innovative  and 
forceful  Director  of  the  Agency. 

They  also  conclude  that  there  Is  much 
merit,  based  on  past  achievements,  In  hav- 
ing the  same  person  as  Director  and  chief 
SALT  negotiator.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  ultimately  benefit  and 
that  the  cause  of  world  peace  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

The  Committee  recommends  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Warnke  with  trust  In  his  capabilities 
and  dedication,  but  with  an  awareness  that 
the  SALT  negotiating  process  will  be  com- 
plex and  difficult.  These  negotiations  will  be 
monitored  closely  by  the  Committee. 
■  The  Committee  was  reassured  by  Mr. 
Warnke's  commitment  to  work  closely  with 
the  Congress: 

"Above  all.  In  the  development  of  arms 
control  policy  and  In  the  negotiation  of 
International  agreements,  the  Director  of 
ACDA  must  remain  In  very  close  touch  and 
consult  regularly  with  the  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people.  The 
ACDA  Act  provides  that  the  Director  shall 
advise  the  Congress  on  arms  control.  If  con- 
firmed, I  shall  do  so  on  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuing basis,  because  certainly,  no  arms  con- 
trol policy  can  succeed  unless  it  has  the  solid 
support  of  the  American  people  as  expressed 
through  their  elected  representatives." 

The  Committees  shares  the  hope  that  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  negotiations  will 
be  successful  and  that  they  will  be  followed 
by  still  further  Initiatives  to  control  and 
reduce  the  strategic  armaments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to,  at  last,  turn  the  tide  in  the  world  arms 
race.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  not  lip  service 
to  the  cause  of  arms  control,  but  broad  and 
comprehensive  arms  control  Initiatives  so 
that  more  of  the  world's  energies  and  re- 
sources can  be  turned  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  many  critical  social  tasks  which 
confront  mankind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
several  days  of  Senate  hearings  and  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  record  I 
have  concluded  that  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  serve  as  tlie  Chief 


Negotiator  for  the  United  States  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  despite 
the  fact  that  I  strongly  support  the  ap- 
proach that  President  Carter  has  taken 
to  the  SALT  n  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  whether  Mr.  Warnke's  views, 
expressed  over  many  years,  are  consist- 
ent with  my  own.  They  are  not;  but  that 
alone  would  not  justify  opposition  to  the 
President's  nominee. 

The  issue  is  not  whether,  or  to  what 
degree,  one  supports  a  serious  effort  to 
obtain  stabilizing  arms  control  agree- 
ments. I  support  such  efforts;  and  I  am 
as  concerned  as  anyone,  perhaps  more 
than  many,  that  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  SALT  negotiations  be  headed 
by  a  man  of  intelligence,  judgment,  clar- 
ity, and  candor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  record  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  past  views  and  recom- 
mendations raises  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  quality  and  reliability  of  his  judg- 
ment in  matters  affecting  national  secu- 
rity. I  believe  it  to  be  a  record  of  im- 
prudence; of  careless  advocacy  often  re- 
flecting cavalier  and  summary  judg- 
ments rather  than  careful,  deliberate, 
and  precise  analysis.  It  is  a  record 
marked  by  a  glib  and  superficial  appre- 
ciation of  issues  that  are  far  too  com- 
plex to  justify  Mr.  Warnke's  ea.sy 
certitude. 

But,  what  troubles  me  most  about  en- 
trusting the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation  to  Mr.  Warnke  is  my  belief 
that  the  lack  of  clarity  and  candor  that 
he  has  demonstrated,  privately  and  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate,  would  make 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  hold  him  to 
account  in  his  future  dealings  with  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Warnke's  views  on  our  defense 
programs  and  on  arms  control  matters, 
expressed  over  many  years  and  in  many 
different  forums,  are— or  I  should  say. 
were— well  known  to  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  a  tireless  advocate  of  deep  and  I 
believe  irresponsible  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget;  of  unilateral  restraints  in  our 
defense  programs  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing the  Soviets  to  show  restraint  in 
theirs;  of  the  notion  that  nuclear  supe- 
riority is  meaningless;  of  the  view  that 
an  ability  to  damage  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  the 
strategic  basis  of  our  national  defense; 
of  the  notion  that  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  lar.sely  a  re- 
sponse to  our  own,  and  that  they  mind- 
lessly and  mechanistically  "ape"  the 
United  States. 

When  Mr.  Wamke  came  before  the 
Senate  to  be  confirmed  for  the  two  posts 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated  he  had, 
of  course,  the  honorable  option  of  de- 
fending his  long-nurtured  views.  He  had 
the  opportunity  to  elaborate.  He  was  free 
to  continue  the  uninterrupted  advocacy 
of  positions  with  which  he  has  long  been 
associated.  He  could  have  stood  up  for, 
and  by,  his  convictions.  He  chose  not 
to  do  so.  Rather  he  chose  tc  describe 
his  views  in  quite  different,  and  often 
contradictory,  terms. 

This  was  no  mere  change  of  empha- 
sis. First  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations, and  then  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  had  before  them  a  new 
Mr.  Wamke.  We  sat  and  listened  to  a 
man  who  no  longer  believes  that  imilat- 
eral  restraints  are  wise;  who  no  longer 
believes  that  "inferiority  need  not  be  a 
cause  of  concern  or  even  embarrass- 
ment"; who  believes  that  our  deterrent 
must  provide  for  real,  not  merely  cos- 
metic, equivalence  in  military  capabili- 
ties; who  does  not  still  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  the  Soviet  strategic  program 
originates  largely  from  a  mechanistic 
"aping"  of  ours;  who  now  takes  a  seri- 
ous view  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
gram; who  shares  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  we  could  be  in  jeop- 
ardy if  current  trends  continue;  who 
can  no  longer  find  $26  billion  to  cut  from 
the  fiscal  year  1978  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  raised  by  the 
transformation  of  Mr.  Warnke  are  com- 
pounded by  his  stubborn  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge any  difference  between  his 
earlier  and  his  present  view.  Sitting 
through  the  hearings  was  like  watching 
a  statue  perform  somersaults.  Even  Mr. 
Warnke's  supporters  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  remarked  on  the  mani- 
fest change;  while  Mr.  Warnke  himself 
denied  that  one  had  taken  place. 

The  question,  in  my  judgment,  comes 
down  to  this :  Is  what  we  have  heard  a 
change  of  heart  or  a  change  of  line?  The 
notion  that  it  is  the  former  is  under- 
mined by  Mr.  Warnke's  insistence  that 
there  has  been  no  change  at  all.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  thus  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Warnke  has  adopted 
the  line  he  thinks  most  likely  to  secure 
his  confirmation.  And  that  disturbs  me 
most  of  all. 

I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  as  our  Chief 
Negotiator  a  man  who  has  shattered  my 
confidence  that  I  know  where  he  stands, 
that  I  know  what  he  believes.  I  do  not 
know  where  Mr.  Warnke  stands.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  believes.  And  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  in  the  future  to  place 
confidence  in  the  explanations  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  when  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  treaty  whose  meaning  derives 
as  much  from  the  negotiating  record  as 
from  its  necessarily  incomplete  and  par- 
tial language. 

Confidence  in  the  Nation's  Chief  Ne- 
gotiator on  strategic  arms  is  the  crucial 
issue;  confidence  that  he  will  be  told,  in 
a  clear  and  forthright  manner,  what 
happened  at,  and  what  was  agi-eed  upon 
in,  these  vital  negotiations;  confidence 
that  the  record  of  the  negotiations  is 
consistent  v;ith  what  our  Chief  Negotia- 
tor will  lay  before  us;  confidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony 
to  the  Congress  will  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  earn. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Wamke  to  serve  as  our  chief  negotiator 
at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
The  formulation  of  arms  control  policy 
within  the  executive  branch  is  a  quite 
different  task  from  that  of  negotiating 
arms  control  agreements  with  a  power- 
ful potential  adversary. 

Mv  concern  over  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wamke  to  serve  as  Ambassador  to 
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the  SALT  talks  Is  twofold, 
the  past  8  years,  Mr. 
posed  most  of  the  U.S. 
programs  whose  fate  will  _ 
not  conclusively  determined 
come  of  the  current 

As  Admiral  Moorer, 
Naval  Operations,  former 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the   rejection  of  Mr 
SALT  Ambassador,  Mr 
valued  his  chips  before  the 
has  even  started.  For  this 
nomination  could  be 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  say 
allies,  as  a  signal  of  VjS.  vi 
make  conces.sions  on  Issues 
we  may  not  be  prepared  to 
Wamke's  past  positions  will 
gotten  by  the  Soviet  negoti; 
fear  that  an  inherently 
tlon  wDl  become  more  difflcf 
son  of  this  appointment. 

Second.  Mr.  Wamkp's 

pears  to  have  stimulated  on 
sudden  revision  of  lorg-e.stab 
on  fundamental  defense  and 
trol  issue."?.  I  find  no  fault 
expressed   bv   Mr.   Warnke 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  _, 
before  the  Senate  Armed  S 
mittee  during  the  past  3 
ever,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
degree    to    which    liis    post 
views    differ    from    his    pre 
views,  and  I  think  one  mu.';! 
comparing  the  prenominati<  n 
views    to   the    postnominatiop 
views — what  will  be  the 
tion  Warnke  views? 

Prior  to  February  8,  when  ? 
appeared  before  the  Senate  . 
lations  Committee  for  hearip 
confirmation,  he  had  for  a 
of    time,    including    the 
which  the  SALT  and  MBFR  . 
have  been  In  progress,  argued 
for  unilateral  U.S.  force 
for  cancellations  and 
various   U.S.   weapon 
hope  that  these  might  stimulaj 
cal  measures  on  the  part  of 
Union.  Since  his  nomination 
Mr.  Warnke  told  the  Senate 
lations     Com.mittce     and 
Armed  Services  Committee 
longer  believes  unilateral  US 
should  be  undertaken  during 
of  negotiation. 

Before  his  nomination,  in 
articles,  books,  and  appeara 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Warnke 
"totally  meaningless"  the  ^. 
nlflcance  of  .strategic  nuclear 
short  of  nuclear  monopoly 
nomination,  he  has  been  at  ^ 
sure  congressional  audiences 
teglc  nuclear  superiority  has 
political  significance. 

Before  his  nomination,   Mi 
manifested  little,  if  any  conce^ 
dramatic  buildup  in  Soviet  . 
clear  capabilities,  which  has  , 
way  for  ahnost  a  decade.  Sinc( 
Jnation.  he  has  adopted  the 
the  Joint  Ciilefs  of  Staff  that  _. 
trends  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
between  the  United  States 
▼iet  Union,  If  unchecked.  .... 
threaten  the  security  of  our 
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Before  his  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
was  a  prominent  opponent  of  increasing 
the  flexibUity  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  through  the  development  of  a 
counterforce  capability.  He  character- 
ized as  "self-deluding  nonsense"  the 
arguments  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
United  States  must  respond  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  counterforce  capa- 
bilities. Since  his  nomination,  he  has 
claimed  that  flexibility  In  our  strategic 
deterrent  is  not  only  desirable  but  nec- 
essary. In  a  book  published  In  1972,  Mr. 
Warnke  stated,  and  I  quote, 

As  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  flexibility  in 
nuclear  weapons  Is  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
that  you  could  have  as  far  as  the  fate  of  the 
world  Is  concerned  and  as  far  aa  American 
security  Is  concerned.  Flexibility  in  nuclear 
weapons  J\Mt  means  a  greater  chance  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  used.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  only  one  threat  to  our  physical 
security,  and  that  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  way  that  we  can  deal  with  the  USSR's 
nuc'ear  arms  Is  with  the  concept  of  assured 
destruction.  And  If  the  Russians  are  not  de- 
terred from  a  first  strike  becau.'e  they  think 
we  won't  make  a  second  strike  because  we 
are  afraid  of  a  third  strike,  then  there  is  no 
posslbllUy  of  deterrence.  But  that,  I  submit, 
would  be  Insanity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  ascribe 
insanity  to  them.  If  I  did,  I  would  lose  my 
own  sanity — and  I  think  we  all  would. 
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That  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Warnke 
in  1972.  Yet,  in  responding  to  a  question 
on  this  issue  I  posed  to  him  last  week, 
Mr.  Warnke  said  of  growing  Soviet 
counterforce  capabilities,  and  I  quote. 
That  Is,  of  coiirse,  the  ultimate  threat 
to  our  strategic  capability.  If  we  were  in 
a  position  which  ttey.  by  striking  first, 
could  take  out  so  much  of  oar  ml.sslle  force 
as  to  make  It  unlikely  that  we  wou:d  be 
willing  to  respond  for  fear  that  their  counter- 
strike  would  be  devastating,  then  we  would 
be  deferred;  they  would  not  be  deterred. 

He  went  on  to  .say,  "we  should  have  an 
ability  to  respond  with  flexibility  with 
something  less  than  an  all  out  response." 

Before  his  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
labelled  the  Vladivostok  Accord  of  1974 
as  "the  antithesis  of  arms  contiol".  Now 
he  calls  it  "a  sound  basis  for  future  arms 
control  and  reductions." 

Before  his  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
evidenced  little  if  any  concern  over  mas- 
sive Soviet  Investment  in  civil  defense. 
Since  his  nomination,  he  has  suddenly 
become  worried  by  Soviet  civil  defen.3e 
programs,  calling  them  "potentially  de- 
stabilizing to  the  current  strategic 
balance." 

Before  hi.^  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
dismissed  the  B-1  bomber  as  "the  wrong 
bomber  at  the  wrong  time."  Since  his 
nomination,  Mr.  Warnke  has  discovered 
the  B-1  as  a  "potentially  useful  adjunct 
to  our  strategic  forces." 

Before  his  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
repeatedly  proposed  unilateral  cuts  in 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  and  theL"  subse- 
quent demobilization — even  though  the 
MBFR  talks  had  been  imderway  for 
some  time.  Since  his  nomination,  he  has 
discovered  that  unilateral  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  from  Europe  could  well 
torpedo  any  chance  for  a  meaningful 
MBFR  agreement. 

Before  his  nomination,  Mr.  Warnke 
time  and  again  proposed  the  unilateral 


withdrawal  of  most  of  our  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe.  Only  since  his 
nomination  has  he  opposed  cuts  in  the 
absence  of  Soviet  reciprocity — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

I  might  point  out  that  during  the  past 
8  years,  Mr.  Warnke  has  also  op- 
posed MIRVs,  MARV's,  the  submarine- 
laimched  cruise  missile.  \hc  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  Trident  II  missile.  If 
the  United  States  had  followed  Mr. 
Wamke's  advice  on  all  of  these  issues 
and  programs,  it  Is  doubtful  whether 
there  would  be  anything  left  to  negotiate 
in  SALT  n. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  Mr.  Warnke's  performance 
during  the  last  3  weeks  is  his  refusal 
or  inabiUty  to  recognize  that  he  has 
changed  his  views  on  these  issues.  Re- 
gardless of  the  specific  merits  of  his 
views  on  particular  issues,  his  refusal  or 
inability  to  admit  publicly  that  some  of 
his  opinions  have  undergone  fundamen- 
tal change  is  perhaps  the  fundamental 
jiisue  before  us  here  today. 

Either  the  Vladivostck  agreement  was 
the  antithesis  of  arms  control  or  it  was  a 
sound  basis  for  future  arms  control  It 
cannot  be  both.  The  B-1  is  either  the 
wrong  plane  at  the  wrong  time  or  it  is  a 
useful  adjunct  to  our  strategic  deterrent. 
It  cannot  be  both.  Strategic  nuclear 
superiority  is  either  politically  signifi- 
cant or  it  is  not.  It  cannot  be  both. 

I,  of  cour.se,  have  no  objection  to  any- 
one changing  this  mind  on  anything.  I 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  changes  in 
opinion  in  a  direction  more  compatible 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
security  interests  of  this  country.  What 
perplexes  me,  however,  is  Mr.  Warnke's 
refusal  to  concede  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  on  the  numerous  Issues  I  have 
just  cited. 

If,  In  fact,  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has 
changed  his  views,  serious  questions  arise 
as  to  his  ability  to  maintain  a  consistent 
perspective  upon  the  various  Issues  now 
before  the  SALT  talks.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  aware  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind  on  fundamental  Issues  but  Is 
unwiUing  to  admit  It  publicly,  questions 
then  arise  as  to  his  intellectual  Integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  consci- 
ence vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Warnke  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  SALT  talks.  Con- 
firmation could  be  interpreted  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  signal  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  be  willing  to  endorse  a  SALT  U 
Treaty  containing  concessions  which,  in 
fact,  we  would  not  be  willing  to  endorse. 
Such  Soviet  miscalculations  could  do 
grievous  harm  to  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  the  stability  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  and  to  the  orderly  execu- 
tion of  our  arms  control  policies. 

We  are  at  a  critical  stage  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  past  8  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  undertaken  an  impressive  array  of 
new  strategic  programs  which  threaten 
to  put  them  within  .sight  of  strategic  nu- 
clear superiority  over  the  United  States. 
This  Is  not  the  time  to  send  to  Geneva 
a  man  who,  until  3  weeks  ago,  discounted 
the  emerging  Soviet  tlireat  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  most  of  the  programs  by 
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which  this  country  has  sought  to  counter 
It. 

I  believe  that  an  equitable  and  verifi- 
able SALT  II  agreement  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  I  believe  that  the  appointment  of 
Paul  Warnke  as  Ambassador  to  SALT  U 
and  chief  U.S.  negotiator  makes  it  less 
likely  that  such  a  SALT  U  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  believe  his  appointment  will  make  it 
more  diCBcult  for  Congress,  for  our  allies, 
and  for  the  American  people  to  have  con- 
fidence in  whatever  agreement  may  be 
reached. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  that  President  Carter 
will  involve  himself  more  deeply  in  the 
SALT  negotiation  than  any  past  Presi- 
dent, and  that  he  will  master  the  com- 
plexities of  arms  control  with  consider- 
able expertise.  What  is  at  Issue  here  Is 
not  President  Carter's  policy  but  the 
suitability  of  Mr.  Warnke  to  negotiate 
that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  might  add 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Warnke  to  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
even  though  I  have  some  doubts  in  this 
regard.  Deliberations  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  military  and  national  se- 
curity affairs  must  be  accomnanled  by 
proper  and  constant  consideration  of  the 
arms  control  implications  of  our  defense 
programs  and  weaponry. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  been  an  advocate  of 
arms  control  during  the  past  decade,  and 
he  can  potentially  make  an  ongoing  con- 
tribution In  thi.s  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN. 

Mr.  CHURCH  addres-sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  had  the  floor,  and 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  left  the  floor.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  now  perhaps  about 
to  leave  the  floor  and  pass  the  mantle  on 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  Some- 
where within  this  sequence.  I  should  like 
to  be  recognized  for  a  few  brief  remarks. 
I  have  addressed  the  Chair  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  be  recognized  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
question,  because  if  he  has  a  question  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  a  question  and  a 
comment.  But  I  wish  to  hold  the  floor 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Who  has  the  floor,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor  to  the  extent  that  I  can  yield 
the  floor  to  another  Senator? 

Mr.  CASE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  does  have  the 
floor  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question.  Is  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  asking? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it 
that  way,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question, 
too. 

My  question  is  this:  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  Senator's  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  he  is  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Warnke  as  our  negotiator 
in  the  SALT  talks.  He  has  pointed  to 
many  Inconsistencies  or  reversals  in  po- 
sition, a  number  of  which  I  think  can  be 
clarlfled  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senator  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Warnke  as  a  negotia- 
tor and,  of  course,  entitled  to  vote  against 
him. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Washington  make  the  same  argument; 
and  I  anticipate  we  shall  soon  hear  a 
similar  case  from  our  new  colleague,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  whom  we  welcome  so  warmly 
to  this  Chamber. 

I  frankly  cannot  understand  the  logic 
behind  the  case.  I  could  understand  if 
the  Senator  has  such  misgivings  about 
Mr.  Warnke  that  he  would  simply  oppose 
him  as  both  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  principal  negotiator  in  the  upcoming 
SALT  talks.  But  to  say  that  he  is  going 
to  oppose  him  for  the  latter  role  but  sup- 
port him  for  the  form.er  makes  no  sense 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Sena- 
tor why. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Also  before  the  Senator 
goes  any  further,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
statement  I  said  I  had  considerable 
doubts  about  the  position  that  I  stated  in 
supporting  him  and  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  pursue  the  argument  to  a  great  degree 
he  might  talk  me  out  of  my  support  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator's 
position  would  be  much  more  consistent 
and  more  persuasive  if  he  were  to  oppose 
Mr.  Warnke  for  both  positions,  given  the 
doubts  that  he  has  expressed  about  the 
gentleman's  competence.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  make 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
persuaded  if  I  changed  my  view  and 
opposed  him  in  both  hats,  then  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  reconsider  his 
position  of  support  for  the  latter  hat. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  well.  However, 
I  believe  this  ploy  is  one  not  really 
supportable  in  good  logic.  The  statute 
establishing  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  makes  its  Director  the 
Chief  Adviser  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  all  matters  relating  to 
arms  control.  If  we  cannot  trust  Mr. 
Warnke  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  treaty  which  would  have  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate — if  with  all  of 
those  protections  we  cannot  trust  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  the  negotiator,  then  It  is 
beyond  me  how  we  can  trust  him  to  be 
the  President's  Chief  Adviser  under  the 
law  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  arms 
control. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  going  to  ask 
the  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  asked  It. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  that  Is  a  question,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  address  It. 

I  think  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  difference  between  sending  a  person 
with  Mr.  Warnke's  past  views  and  back- 
ground, particularly  the  180-degree 
switches  we  have  seen  in  the  last  3  weeks, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians  than  it  Is 
sending  him  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  believe  that  Secre- 
tary Vance  Is  much  more  capable  of  di- 
gesting Mr.  Warnke's  views  on  arms  con- 
trol than  the  Russians  are  of  being  able 
to  negotiate  with  him  without  some  pre- 
conceived notions  about  his  past  positions 
which  might  lead  the  Soviets  to  believe 
that  if  they  simply  wait  long  enough  and 
if  they  simply  negotiate  tough  enough 
eventually,  instead  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy prevailing,  Mr.  Warnke's  personal 
views  will  prevail. 

I  believe  that  that  is  a  valid  reason 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  opposing  him,  I 
must  say,  rather  vigorously  as  a  negotia- 
tor and,  on  the  other  hand,  supporting 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt  as  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
chief. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  observation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  never  known  a 
time  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  did  not  make  an  argument 
for  his  position.  He  has  made  one,  albeit 
a  highly  tenuous  one.  I  would  say  that  if 
I  had  to  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  be- 
tween placing  a  man  concerning  whom  I 
had  such  doubts  in  the  position  of  gen- 
eral adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Presidei'^t  on  arms  control  policy  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  placing  him  as  nego- 
tiator subject  to  the  duection  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  ultimately  to  the 
directions  and  consent  of  the  President 
for  any  agioement  that  Is  reached,  which 
agreement,  in  turn,  must  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  for  a  two-thirds  vote  before 
it  can  be  ratified  and  binding  on  the 
United  States,  I  would  far  prefer  to  see 
him  negotiate  than  to  serve  as  the  gen- 
eral adviser  of  the  President.  I  find  it 
hard  to  follow  the  Senator's  reasoning. 

Tiierefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  ploy  directed  toward  an  attempt  to 
get  a  maximum  vote  against  Mr.  Warnke 
in  the  Chamber  in  hopes  that  this  might 
be  disabling  to  him  afterwards. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  not  trying  to  disable  Mr. 
Warnke  in  any  capacity.  If  the  majority 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  agrees  with  my  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Warnke  will  not  be  the  negotia- 
tor with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  going 
to  do,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way  trying 
to  infiuence  anyone  except  by  whatever 
influence  my  remarks  might  have  in  the 
Chambers. 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's 
logic.  I  think  there  is  one  chief  negotia- 
tor with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are 
many  advisers  on  arms  control.  The  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
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only  one  voice  among 
determining  what  the 
United  States  of  America 
development  of  weapons. 
For  instance,  Secretary 
malce  the  final  decisions 
velopment.  The  primary 
President  on  weapon  deve 
Secretary    of   Defense 
President  himself  makes 
cision.  So  Mr.  Warnke  as 
and  Disarmament  Agency 
only  one  voice  of  many 
commenting  on  weapons 

I  think  there  is  a 
one  who  has  consistently 
strong  consideration  of 
of  any  weapon  on  the     . 
tion  in  arms  control  In  tli; 

I  must  say  that  I  would 
fortable  with  the  support 
in  that  position  had  he  __ 
before  our  committee,  anc 
say  before  this  debate  is 
read  very  carefully  the  _  „ 
ator  from  South  Dakota 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
closely  at  the  testimony  of 
before  the  Committee  on  A 
he  will  find  that  on  many 
points,  Mr.  Warnke  now 
the  Senator  from  South 
of   his   rather   precipitate 
change  on  many  issues.  I  i 
ing  those  out  in  the  course  i 
I  wonder  if  the  danger  is 
have  some  of  those  who  au 
Mr.  Warnke  most  vigorous  y 
they  closely  examine  the 
what  his  present  position  is 
trol  they  may  have  very 
about  their  own  support, 
the  course  of  the  debate 
I  yield. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Will 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad 
question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  P., 
not  know  whether  this  ques 
questions   should    be 
Senator   from   Georgia   or 
from  Washington    Perhaps 
other  would  be  willing  to  i 

I  am  wondering,  first  of  <> 
Senators  are  talking  about 
refer  to  Mr.  Warnke  a 
think  they  described  as  „. 
In  our  strategic  weapons  „.o 
were  those  recommendations ' 
Senator  from   Washington 
reference  to  that 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not 
that  statement,  although  I 
with  it.  But  I  wUl  let  the 
Washington  answer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think 
was  talking  about  the  past  r^ 
Warnke.  when  he  said  he  has 
careless  judgments  and 
sponsible  cuts  in  our 
system.  I  think  that  the 
a  fair  man,  will  want  to  ^ 
what  he  has  in  mind  before  a 
that  is  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly 
budget  cuts  would  have  me^, 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  ftsca 
of  $26  billion.  I  do  not  think 
responsible  cut. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  When  did  he  make 
such  a  recommendation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  was  in  his  1974 
recommendations  on  cutting  the  budget 
over  a  period  of  years.  And  that  Is  what  it 
computed  out  to  be.  He  does  not  dispute 

IT). 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  aU  fairness,  did 
not  Mr.  Warnke  say,  when  the  Senator 
from  Washington  Interrogated  him  on 
points  such  as  that,  that  speaking  in  1974 
and  1973,  whenever  these  statements 
were  made,  he  was  projecting  what  he 
then  saw  to  be  the  situation  and  that  he 
is  resDonding  in  1977  to  conditions  today? 
Conditions  do  change.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  made  the  point  that  he  has  full 
confidence  in  President  Carter  and  he  Is 
glad  he  is  keeping  an  eye  on  these  nego- 
tiations. 

I  think  I  remember  President  Carter 
saying  a  few  months  ago  that  he  did  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  wasting  resources 
on  what  he  referred  to  as  exotic  weapons 
systems  like  the  E-1.  It  Is  my  impression 
that  he  has  somewhat  modified  that  posi- 
tion since  then.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  do 
not  circumstances  change,  and  is  not  a 
man  entitled  to  maintain  that  he  has 
been  constant  and  consistent  in  his  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  the  United 
State.':,  without  always  having  exactly  the 
same  posture  statement  that  he  might 
have  had  3  or  4  years  earlier? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  respond,  the  problem  that  Mr 
Warnke  suffers  from  is  that  these 
changes  were  so  sudden  as  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  as  to  what  in  fact 
prompted  them. 

Specifically,     Mr.     Warnke     recom- 
mended: 
Against  the  B-1. 

Against   the   Trident   submarine  and 
the  Trident  n  missile. 

Against  the  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile. 

Against  the  AWACS  program. 
Against  the  development  of  a  mob'^e 
ICBM— by  the  United  States. 
Against  MIRV  deployment. 
Aerainst    improvements    to    the    US 
ICBM  force,  including  Improved  guid- 
ance and  warhead  design. 

Against  the  development  of  the  XM-1 
tank  and  for  reductions  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  M-60  tank. 

For  the  reduction  of  U.S.  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  from  7,000  to 
1,000. 

For  the  withdrawal  of  30.000  troops 
from  NATO  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
clusion of  an  MBPR  agreement. 

For  holding  the  Army  at  13  rather 
than  16  divisions — after  impro\'ed  ef- 
ficiency made  the  creation  of  3  new  divi- 
sions possible  within  existing  manpower 
ceiling. 

For  a  $14  bUllon  cut  in  the  defense 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  submission 
and  an  $11  billion  cut  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

For  a  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1975  dol- 
lars of  3  percent  per  year  In  the  defense 
budget — with  the  result  that,  applied  to 
the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  the  total 
reduction  would  amount  to  some  $26  bil- 
lion from  the  Carter  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

I  must  say  that  this  series  of  recom- 
mendations—and   there    are    others- 


gives  precious  little  evidence  of  fore- 
sight. That  is  a  key  factor  here;  and  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator— and 
this  is  the  thing  we  pursued,  and  the 
heart  of  the  controversy— Mr.  Warnke 
had  this  well-known  record.  I  follow 
arms  control  matters  fairly  closely,  and 
he  has  his  point  of  view,  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make 
and  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
controversy,  is  that  these  views  were 
held  consistently— and  that  is  his 
right — right  down  until  his  nomation.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  present,  from  the 
public  record,  convincing  evidence  of 
when  he  made  this  change  other  than 
when  he  was  nominated. 

That  is  the  issue  before  the  Senate  as 
I  see  it.  There  it  is. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  It  is  diflScult  for 
me  to  argue  each  one  of  these  points  with 
the  Senator  as  to  the  exact  date  when 
Mr.  Warnke  may  have  modified  his  posi- 
tion, other  than  to  say  this:  Let  us  just 
take  the  MIRV  system,  because  I  think 
I  remember  the  arguments  that  Mr. 
Warnke  made  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. 

When  he  was  under  interrogation 
about  that,  he  said  that  at  the  time  we 
were  considering  MIRVing  our  missiles, 
he  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  that  he 
thought  it  was  unnecessary,  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  counterreactlon  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. Once  we  went  to  the  MIRV  sys- 
tem, the  other  side  did  respond  with  an 
attempt  to  mimic  the  U.S.  position. 

Now  it  is  my  understanding  that  what 
Mr.  Warnke  is  saying  now,  when  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  others  ask 
him  if  he  would  throw  away  the  MIRV 
system,  he  is  saying,  "No,  now  that  we 
have  made  this  decision  and  invested  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  MIRV,  and  the  So- 
viets have  done  the  same  thing,  we  are 
not  going  to  give  it  away  without  some 
concession  on  the  other  side." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  be- 
ing intellectually  sound  and  being  respon- 
sible in  reaching  that  judgment.  It  also 
seems  to  me  very  likely — and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  a  lot  longer  than  I  have,  and 
has  interrogated  nominees  for  high  office 
over  many  years— that  a  private  citizen 
might  take  a  particular  position  on  an 
Issue  before  the  country  that  he  would 
have  to  modify  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  administration  he  is  going  to  serve, 
and  that  there  might  be  some  explanation 
there    for    his    reluctance    to    explain 
changes  of  opinion  on  his  part.  He  also 
might  not  want  to  telegraph  everything 
he  has  in  mind  to  the  Soviet  Union  befor* 
he  goes  into  negotiations. 

But,  as  the  Senator  knows,  Mr.  Warnke 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  I  think  appointed  to 
that  post  by  the  late  President  Johnson: 
he  has  been  forthright  and  candid  in  his 
positions  on  public  issues,  and  I  think  he 
held  very  consistently  to  the  view  that 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  adjust  his 
own  views  to  the  demands  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  he  was  also  trying  to 
adjust  his  own  views  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world.  But  he  repeat- 
edly said  that  he  would  represent  the 
interests  of  the  administration  and  the 
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mterests  of  the  country,  and  I  cannot  see 
any  evidence  in  the  way  he  responded  to 
the  Senator's  questions  of  irresponsibility 
or  defensiveness  or  lack  of  candor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  kind  of  exchange  one 
would  expect,  under  these  changing  cir- 
cumstances that  face  us  today. 

Let  me  again  remind  the  Senator,  with 
regard  to  these  budget  cuts,  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself,  as  a  private  citizen 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  talked  during  his  cam- 
paign about  a  $5  billion  to  $7  billion  re- 
duction in  military  spending.  Maybe  I 
misunderstood  him,  but  I  thought  what 
he  had  in  mind  was  that  we  were  spend- 
ing $5  billion  or  $6  billion  more  than 
was  necessary,  and  that  if  he  were  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  we  would 
get  a  budget  for  fiscal  1978  $5  billion  to 
$7  billion  below  the  budget  he  was  talk- 
ing about  then. 

Instead  of  that,  we  get  a  military 
budget  that  Is  almost  $12  billion  above 
what  It  was  in  fiscal  year  1977.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  some  explanation  for  that. 
Maybe  one  explanation  is  that  he  is  now 
the  Commander  in  Chief  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  have  not  heard 
Senators  stand  up  and  say  they  have 
lost  faith  in  his  candor  and  his  credi- 
bility. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  whole 
attack  on  Mr.  Warnke  has  held  him  to 
a  much  higher  standard  than  we  hold 
for  ourselves.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
change  our  minds,  and  explain  it  to  our 
constituents  on  grounds  that  circum- 
stances have  changed,  that  world  con- 
ditions have  changed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Ves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  saying, 
and  I  agree,  that  people  have  a  right  to 
change  their  minds.  But  Mr.  Warnke 
says  he  has  not  changed  his  mind;  and 
that  is  the  issue.  I  just  want  to  state 
it  as  clearly  axid  concisely  as  I  can :  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is,  when  did  Mr. 
Warnke  change  his  position  on  these 
various  strategic  arms  matters,  and 
where  in  the  public  record  can  it  be 
found?  That  is  the  matter  before  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President.  That  was  the  cen- 
tral issue  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

We  can  talk  about  weapons  systems 
and  all  the  catastrophic  implications,  so 
horrifying  we  do  not  even  want  to  think 
about  them,  that  grow  out  of  any  sce- 
nario for  n;iclear  war.  But  the  issue  goes 
to  the  credibility  of  the  negotiator.  That 
is  the  issue. 

We  gave  Mr.  Warnke  every  opportu- 
nity— every  opportunity — to  corroborate 
his  new  views  that  he  made  known  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  by 
prior  public  statements.  His  record  of 
public  statements  on  these  other  matters 
Is  all  very  clear,  but  the  record,  as  of 
this  moment,  still  shows  that  there  was 
this  complete  turn  around  once  he  was 
nominated. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAC^vSON,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
stated  earlier  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  who  spoke  of  the  extraordinary 
integrity  with  which  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  are  regarded 
In  this  Chamber,  the  integrity  which  is 
a  condition  precedent  of  moral  authority, 
so  that  when  such  a  man  comes  before 
us  and  speaks  of  his  concern,  it  com- 
mands fr.r  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  has  attained,  at  such  an  early 
stage  in  his  career,  such  an  enviable 
reputation  for  his  work  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  basis  of  which 
was  so  much  in  evidence  in  his  analysis — 
his  cogent,  careful,  and  altogether  re- 
sponsible analysis  of  the  Issue  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  and  sig- 
nificant that  the  Senate  now  turns  to 
the  subject  of  strategic  arms  limitation. 
This  is  the  first  aspect  of  foreign  policy 
to  become  a  subject  of  extended  and  in- 
tensive debate  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Just  as  President  Carter,  as  early  as  his 
inaugural  address,  stressed  the  supreme 
importance  of  securing  greater  controls 
on  strategic  arms,  we  in  the  Senate  will 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
own  support  for  this  objective  by  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  President's 
first  substantive  recommendation  in  this 
field — the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  DLsarm.ament  Agency,  and  si- 
multaneously to  be  the  leader  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  strategic  arms  liirula- 
tion  talks. 

I  should  like  first  to  state,  with  Senator 
Jackson  and  others,  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  approach  that  President  Carter 
has  taken  to  the  SALT  II  negotiations. 

Let  me  go  further  to  affirm  that  not 
only  do  I  support  the  President's  ap- 
proach, but  that  I  am  confident  he  will 
achieve  his  objectives.  In  the  course  of 
last  year's  Presidential  campaign,  I  re- 
peatedly told  audiences  in  the  State  of 
New  York  that  no. stronger  case  could 
be  made  for  Governor  Carter's  candi- 
dacy than  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
he  would  be  the  first  President  of  the 
nuclear  age  with  a  hands-on  knowledge 
of  the  atom,  and  the  weapons  that  have 
been  fashioned  to  exploit  its  incompa- 
rable power  for  purposes  of  destruction. 
Time  has  only  strengthened  my  convic- 
tion in  this  respect. 

It  is  1(11  the  more  difficult,  then,  to 
state  that  while  I  will  support  Mr.  Warn- 
ke for  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency — and  indeed  welcome 
him  to  that  post — I  cannot  support  him 
for  chief  negotiator.  Tliis  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  I  should  offer  a  full 
account  of  my  reasons. 

There  are  those  in  this  present  da- 
bate — two  have  already  spoken — who 
will  speak  to  the  technical  issues  of  dis- 
armament. I  am  not  nearly  so  well  pre- 
pared as  they,  and  am  not  a  little  eager 
to  defer  to  greater  experience  and  study 
in  a  field  of  intimidating  complexity. 

Instead,  I  shall  speak  to  the  prior 
qxjestion  of  the  state  of  world  politics. 
For  it  appears  to  me  that  one's  view  of 


strategic  arms  limitation  is  Informed  by, 
in  truth  should  be  controlled  by,  one's 
prior  judgment  about  the  state  of  world 
politics,  and  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Here  I  would  begin  as  did  Paul  H. 
Nitze,  a  member  of  the  negotiating  team 
which  concluded  the  SALT  I  accords — 
and  a  public  man  of  the  largest  achieve- 
ment— in  a  recent  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

When,  some  ten  years  ago.  It  became  In- 
creasingly clear  that  the  United  States  had 
become  strategically  and  politically  over- 
comm^ltted  lii  Vietnam,  two  schools  of 
thought  began  to  emerge  as  to  the  proper 
future  direction  ol  our  national  security 
policy.  In  one  view,  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
problems  would  continue.  Indeed  might  be- 
come more  serious  as  a  result  of  Vietnam. 
ard  could  well  call  for  even  more  emphasis 
and  greater  prudence  than  had  been  devoted 
to  them  in  the  past.  In  the  contrasting  view, 
the  problems  of  the  past  had  arisen  largely 
from  our  own  errors  springing  from  over- 
emphasis  on  foreign  policy,  and  particularly 
its  defense  aspects.  Those  taking  the  latter 
view  believed  o^ir  true  strategic  Interests 
were  limited  to  Western  Europe.  Japan  and 
Israel;  that  the  USSR  presented  our  only 
mUltary  threat  and  that  that  threat  could 
be  deterred  with  forces  less  capable  than 
those  that  had  already  been  authorized. 
Therefore — so  the  argument  ran — significant 
cuts  could  and  should  be  made  In  a  wide 
range  of  defense  programs  requested  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  make  certain 
parallel  cuts,  or  at  least  reciprocate  by  re- 
starting the  pace  of  its  own  programs. 

Few,  I  think,  would  argue  with  Mr. 
Nitze's  judgment  that  Mr.  Warrke  "has 
been  one  of  the  most  active,  vocal,  and 
persistent  advocates  of  the  second  poirit 
of  view".  I  am  one  of  those  who  holds 
to  the  first.  This  is  a  large  difference, 
one  which  permeates  political  society  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  fully  re- 
flected in  this  Chamber.  It  is  an  elusive 
difference,  however,  even  a  confusing 
one,  for  it  entails  not  only  a  change  of 
opinion  by  many  persons,  but  something 
approaching  a  realinement  of  political 
forces.  May  I  put  it  that  many  of  the 
very  persons  who  conceived  and  carried 
forward  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  in  the 
second  camp,  while  many  who  opposed 
the  war  from  early  on  are  in  the  first? 

I  am  happy  to  see  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  enter 
the  Chamber,  as  I  reach  a  point  about 
which  he  inquired  earlier  when  he  re- 
fered  to  ths  service  in  the  Pentagon 
of  Mr.  Warnke  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  I  would  be 
recorded  among  those  who  opposed  the 
war.  In  the  spring  of  1968,  as  a  member 
of  the  national  board  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  I  voted  not  to  en- 
dorse President  Johnson  for  reelection. 
I  worked  for  the  candidacy  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  I  signed  political  advertise- 
ments. In  a  somewhat  undemonstrative 
way,  I  suppose  I  demonstrated.  And  yet, 
in  truth,  what  impelled  me  most  and 
what  impelled  me  first  was  a  conviction 
that  there  existed  a  growing  totalitarian 
threat  to  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  this  threat  was  becoming  ever 
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more  menacing  as  a  result 
fusion  the  Vietnam  war  was 
American  perceptions  of  the 
that  threat. 

It  has  been  the  Ironic  but 
say.  not  unpredictable  coursf    , 
that  very  different  judgmei^ts 
among  many  of  those  who  w 
charge  of  the  war.  Mr.  Wamk^ 
Is  one  such  person.   He   w 
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fense,  clearly  committed  to  ... 
our  then  military  policy,  just 
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many  like  him.  an  advocate  of 
view   which   Paul   Nitze 
theorem  that  our  national 
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A  decade  has  passed,  and  w( 
which  view  seems  most  in 
with  the  facts  as  we  know  then  i 
it  is  the  first  view — the  view 
foreign  and  defense  problems 
tinue  and  could  well  call  for 
emphasis  and  gi-eater  prudenc ; 

Specifically,  it  is  my  view 
world  today  is  in  a  state  of 
from  the  assumption  of  American 
inance  to  the  presimiption  of 
decline.  I  believe  the  balance 
power  is  changing,  and  that  . 
has  been  precipitated  by  the 
and  calamitous  failure  of  arms 
east  Asia. 
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Mr.  Wamke  holds  a  different 
source  of  our  differences,  as 
and  I  wish  to  be  fair  to  him; 
assert  my  respect  for  him— is 
like  so  many  others,  was  so 

the  failure  of  American 

military  power  in  Vietnam  tha 

to  feel  it  must  equally  fail,  

prove  equally  futUe,   in  other 
stances  and  other  places.  He 
view  of  the  world  with  deep  „. 
unparalleled  eloquence,  yet  I 

to  say  I  think  it  a  total .. 

the  international  scene.  Indeed 
lea's  flirtation  with  the  views 
Wamke  urges  is  already 
fects. 


I  believe  that  other  nations   are  be- 
ginning to  respond  to  the  expectation  of 
further  decline  in  the  Americ 
tion,  that  the  world  over  allies 
committed  alike  are  commencing 
ess  of  accommodation  to  Soviet 
unlike  anything  we  have  seen 
immediate    aftermath    of    the 
World  War,  when  Eastern 
under  Soviet  domination. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  to  be 
example,  from  the  contrast 
devolution  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  colonial  empires  a  „ 
and  that  of  Portugal  just 
generation  ago  one  after 
nations  were  formed;  with  sea 
ception    they    modeled 
Western  democracies.  Came  the 
of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
what  did  we  get:  four  of  the  five 
sor  states  have  become  Marxist 
dictatorships.  Piteous  indeed  is 
perience   of   a   people   that 
fascism  to  communism  without 
freedom  in  between,  but  that  is 
tern  in  the  world  today,  a  world 
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there  are  barely  three  dozen  democratic 
societies  left  alive. 

The  counterpart  of  the  decline  of 
American  power  is  the  rise  of  Soviet 
power.  Last  spring,  writing  in  the  New 
Republic  in  the  aftermath  of  a  European 
Communist  gathering,  Adam  B.  Ulam, 
former  director  of  the  Russian  Research 
Center  of  Harvard  University  observed: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  under  Brezhnev 
achieved— It  would  be  both  dangerous  and 
ungracious  for  us  to  deny  It — the  leading. 
If  not  yet  the  dominant  position  In  world 
politics. 

There  was  no  reason,  he  continued,  for 
Brezhnev  or  his  successors  to  doubt  that 
their  next  congress  in  1980-81  "would  see 
them  in  an  ever  more  advantageous,  if 
not  clearly  dominant,  position  in  world 
politics." 

This  very  weekend,  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  Walter  Laqueur,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
History  in  London,  observed: 

Allowing  for  uncertainties.  It  still  seems 
doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union  already  pos- 
sesses overall  military  superiority.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  believe  In  such 
superiority,  that  they  seek  to  attain  It  and 
that.  If  present  trends  continue,  they  will  do 
so  In  the  early  1980'8. 

It  is  in  this  context — admittedly  not  of 
final  and  conclusive  proof,  but  one  of 
growing  conviction— that  we  must  assess 
the  import  of  Mr.  Warnke's  views.  It  is 
in  this  same  context  that  we  must  judge 
his  fundamental  assertion:  that  some- 
how the  balance  of  forces  and  weapons 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  point  where  nei- 
ther side  can  any  longer  contemplate  any 
meaningful  advantage — any  actual,  usa- 
ble superiority— such  that,  in  effect, 
"numbers  don't  matter."  In  this  view, 
having  conceded  equality  to  the  Soviets 
in  the  1960's — as  indeed  we  did  while 
caught  up  in  the  travail  of  Southeast 
Asia — we  need  have  no  concern  that  the 
Soviets  might  somehow  wish  to  go  on  to 
superiority,  for  there  can  be  no  superior- 
ity. Writing  from  Paris.  Raymond  Aron, 
a  distinguished  political  writer,  regis- 
tered the  concern  with  which  many  Eu- 
ropeans, no  less  than  Americans,  must 
view  this  position: 

If  the  Soviets  know  that  Americans  don't 
attach  any  Importance  to  the  details  of  SALT 
they  will  easily  get  the  upper  hand  In  the 
bargaining.  He  who  has  devalued  beforehand 
the  stakes  of  the  dialogue  gives  his  partner  a 
decisive  advantage. 

According  to  the  U.S.  press,  the  man  whom 
Carter  has  chosen  as  head  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency,  the  man  who  will  conduct  the 
team  of  negotiators.  Paul  Warnke.  professes 
under  an  extreme  form  the  doctrine  that,  In 
nuclear  matters,  superiority  does  not  exist  or 
does  not  matter. 

I  stress  this  point.  Mr.  President,  for  1 
believe  that  Mr.  Warnke's  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  political  relationship  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets  is  simply 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  as  we  know 
them.  In  the  spring  of  1975.  Mr.  Wamke 
published  an  article  in  Foreign  Policy, 
entitled  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill." 

I  must  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  Mr. 
Warnke  did  refer  to  the  Americans  and 
to  the  Soviets  alike  as  apes. 


This  metaphor  is  hardly  accidental,  for 
it  describes  his  basic  perception  of 
Soviet-American  strategic  relations.  Mr. 
Warnke  wrote: 

As  Its  only  living  superpower  model,  our 
words  and  actions  are  admirably  calculated 
to  Inspire  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  Its  sub- 
stance on  military  manpower  and  weaponry. 

Mr.  Warnke's  careful  elaboration  of 
this  thought  only  stresses  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  takes  it.  This  presumed 
process  of  the  superpowers  aping  one 
another  becomes  for  him  the  basic  ex- 
planation of  their  behavior.  His  meaning 
seems  clear:  the  process  is  imitative  and 
reactive  and  convergent,  rather  than  the 
expression  of  fundamentally  differing 
goals,  basic  conflict  and  a  growing  dis- 
parity of  condition. 

Mr.  Wamke  contends  that  the  rela- 
tionship is  symbiotic:  I  contend  that  it 
is  nothing  of  the  sort,  that  what  is  pre- 
sented as  a  conflict  of  objectives,  is  in- 
deed a  conflict  of  objectives.  The  common 
interest  in  avoiding  nuclear  warfare  is 
true  enough,  but  that  describes  man's 
condition.  It  does  not  necessarily  describe 
the  ideology  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  state. 
We  have  only  to  listen  to  spokesmen  for 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  realize 
how  wholly  disparate  the  views  of  such 
ideological  regimes  can  be  from  those  of 
the  democratic  governments. 

Let  us  then  ask :  how  accurate,  in  fact, 
is  the  notion  that  the  Soviets  will  take 
their  military  cues  from  the  United 
States?  Our  colleague.  Senator  Nunn,  has 
pointed  to  one  test  of  the  Warnke  hy- 
pothesis. He  reminds  us  that  the  leveling 
off  of  Western  forces  in  NATO  has  been 
met  not  by  an  imitative  Warsaw  Pact 
response,  but  rather  by  an  accelerated 
Warsaw  Pact  arms  buildup. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  not,  in  my  view,  two  apes  on 
a  treadmill,  and  I  reject  as  false  this 
image  of  imitativeness  and  mindlessness. 
America's  military  power  is  built  up  not 
out  of  mindless  reactions  or  baseless 
fears.  It  has  been  built  up,  and  must  be 
preserved,  because  we  face  a  determined 
and  powerful  foe  who  will  exploit  our 
weaknesses  to  advance  interests  adverse 
to  ours  and  political  beliefs  we  find  ab- 
horrent. I  cannot  support,  as  SALT  nego- 
tiator, a  nominee  who  minimizes  or  dis- 
misses the  profound  differences  in  the 
arms  control  motives  and  objectives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Thus,  while  I  will  vote  to  confirm  Mr. 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  I  will  vote 
against  him  as  the  U.S.  chief  negotiator 
at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  this,  his  maiden  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  to 
the  effect  that  the  quality  of  oiu-  debate 
in  this  body  has  declined.  After  hearing 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  today,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  some  truly  effective  debates 
on  issues  that  are  of  tremendous  concern 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
world. 
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I  wish  to  mention,  of  course,  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  was 
just  not  another  speech.  It  was  Indeed 
a  scholarly  effort.  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  Senator's  brilliant  re- 
marks, and  I  thiik  it  bodes  well  for  the 
legislative  process  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  for  a 
very  eloquent  expression  of  his  views.  He 
knows  how  joyously  I  welcome  him  to 
the  Senate  and  how  much  I,  too,  believe 
he  will  add  to  the  quality  of  debate  in 
this  Chamber. 

However,  as  I  listened  to  the  Senator 
describe  his  positions  10  years  ago  and  his 
position  today,  I  must  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  I  rather  prefer  his  positions  10  years 
ago. 

He  makes  the  argument  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  Soviet  Union  determined  to 
gain  a  dominant  political  and  military 
position  in  the  world.  I  had  never 
thought,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Russians 
ever  had  any  other  intention  but  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence to  the  maximum  extent  possible; 
nor  have  I  ever  thought  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  do 
everything  v/e  can  to  maintain  the  domi- 
nant position  we  have  enjoyed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

However,  I  do  take  issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator when  ho  suggests  that — whatever 
the  reasons  may  be  for  any  perception 
in  Africa  or  elsewhere — that  the  Russians 
are  on  the  rise,  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
based  upon  any  perceived  imbalance  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  presently  possessed 
by  both  nations. 

The  Senate  could  debate  for  weeks  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Russians  are  really 
increasing  their  influence  In  the  world 
at  large,  whether  they  are  really  as 
strong  as  the  Senator  suggests  they  are 
becoming.  Arguments — good  ones — can 
be  made  on  either  side  of  that  proposi- 
tion. There  are  other  learned  observers 
of  the  world  scene  who  feel  that  just 
the  opposite  is  occurring,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows. 

However,  whatever  the  merits  of  that 
argument,  I  cannot  relate  it  to  the  pres- 
ent balance  of  nuclear  power  that  exists 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  reason  why  we  build  Polaris  sub- 
marines is  so  that  they  never  will  have 
to  be  used.  The  reason  why  we  have  more 
than  a  thousand  ICBM  missiles  is  so 
that  we  never  will  have  to  launch  them. 
The  reason  why  we  maintain  an  inter- 
continental bomber  fleet  capable  of 
dropping  more  bombs  on  the  Soviet 
Union  than  necessary  to  destroy  its 
whole  people,  as  just  one  element  of  our 
strategic  force,  is  so  that  they  never  will 
have  to  fly  such  a  mission. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
the  Soviet  society  is  malevolent,  as 
judged  by  the  values  I  hold  dear,  and  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  suggest — nor  do 
I  believe  Mr.  Warnke  intended  to  suggest, 
except  as  it  pertained  to  the  nuclear 


treadmill — that  our  two  countries  were 
as  much  alike  as  two  apes.  For  I  believe 
ours  to  be  a  society  far  different  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  share  that  judgment  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  entirely  respect  his  views. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So,  having  agreed  on 
that,  the  next  question  is.  Are  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  rational  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  unleashing  this  awesome 
nuclear  power?  I  must  believe  they  are. 
When  it  seemed  to  them  to  serve  their 
own  uiterests,  as  we  felt  it  served  ours, 
to  enter  into  a  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
they  did  so.  They  have  kept  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  to  the  present  day.  not 
because  they  are  good  and  decent  and 
honorable  by  our  standards  but  because 
thev  still  judge  the  treatv  promotes  their 
national  interests.  When  they  entered 
into  the  nonproliferation  treaty  and  the 
antiballistic  missile  treaty,  they  did  so, 
in  mv  judgment,  because  they  felt  it  was 
equally  in  their  interest,  as  we  felt  it  to 
be  in  ours,  to  do  so. 

If  the  Russians  are  not  rational,  then 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  they 
should  enter  into  such  treaties  and  keep 
them.  Yet  such  has  been  our  experience. 
Furthermore,  it  is  impossible— it  is 
quite  beyond  my  comorehension — given 
our  capacity  to  destroy  them  30  times 
over,  that  they  would  launch  an  initial 
strike  against  us  and  thus  invite  cer- 
tain suicide,  in  the  witchfire  of  the  nu- 
clear holocaust  that  would  follow,  upon 
themselves  and  all  civilization. 

But  if  I  am  wrong,  if  the  Russian  sys- 
tem is  not  only  evil  but  also  led  by  ir- 
rational men,  tiien  there  is  nothing 
whatsoever  on  which  to  base  the  theory 
of  deterrence.  The  whole  game  is  up. 
There  is  no  reason  to  spend  another  dime 
on  a  nuclear  weapon  if  what  we  have  as- 
sembled today  is  not  sufficient  to  deter 
them.  We  might  as  well  stop  the  terrible 
waste  now  and  run  for  the  caves. 

However,  because  the  Russians  are 
human  beings,  have  a  human  interest  in 
survival,  and  have  to  know  a  thermonu- 
clear exchange  to  be  wholly  suicidal,  I 
have  some  confidence  in  the  concept  of 
deterrence;  and  I  believe  that  any  ad- 
justment we  make  in  lowering  the  level 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  will  not 
affect  the  relative  power  or  influence  of 
either  country  in  its  dealings  with  the 
outside  world. 

I  would  worry  much  more  about  the 
weapons  we  construct  that  we  can  use, 
which  are  intended  for  use,  which  have 
been  put  to  use,  the  conventional  weap- 
ons that  are  being  developed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  my  assessment  of  our  de- 
fense needs,  I  would  look  much  more 
carefully  at  those  weapons  which  are 
usable  and  not  dwell  upon  the  strategic 
forces  In  a  nuclear  arms  race  that  be- 
comes increasingly  less  rational  for  both 
sides. 

Our  respective  nuclear  arsenals  can- 
not possibly  be  put  to  use  without  the 
mutual  destruction  of  both  civilizations. 
That  is  why,  as  much  as  I  admire  the 
Senator  and  the  eloquence  of  his  argu- 
ment, I  respectfully  disagree. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
(At  this  point,  Mr.  Harhy  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  on  an  extremely 
thoughtful  and  provocative  statement.  It 
is  also  a  courageous  statement  for  the 
Senator  to  make  here  as  his  first  presen- 
tation in  this  body. 

I — for  one — at  this  point,  do  not  know 
how  I  shall  vote  on  this  matter.  But  he 
has  certainly  given  me  an  enormous 
amount  of  food  for  thought  which  I  will 
ponder  over  in  the  days  ahead  during 
debate  with  my  colleagues. 

I  honestly  feel  the  Senator  is  going  to 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  this 
body.  I  am  very  proud  he  chose  to  apply 
for  membership  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee where  we  will  have  a  chance  to  ex- 
change views. 

The  views  he  has  presented  here,  like 
some  of  the  others,  get  us  to  the  point 
that  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  who  is 
right,  but  what  is  right  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  determine. 

We  all  strongly  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
nuclear  war.  But  the  type  issues  to  which 
the  Senator  directed  our  attention  here 
today  have  obviously  been  some  matters 
he  has  had  occasion  to  meditate  at  con- 
siderable length  in  his  service  at  the 
United  Nations.  We  all  are  much  the 
richer  for  the  presentation  he  has  made 
here  today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  join  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  and  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington in  commending  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  what  I  think  has  been  an 
excellent  presentation,  a  thought-pro- 
voking presentation.  Needless  to  say,  it 
was  an  articulate  presentation. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
his  maiden  speech  on  this  floor,  has 
really,  in  effect,  joined  the  issue  as  far 
as  the  real  decision  on  this  nomination. 
I  believe  th.at  his  speech  has  set  forth  the 
difference  of  viewpoint  between  sincere 
men  about  the  state  of  international  af- 
fairs. I  think  that  it  has  really  started 
a  meaningful  and  I  hope  fruitful  debate 
for  our  Nation,  not  just  on  this  nomina- 
tion, but  indeed,  on  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  free 
world. 

The  Senator's  maiden  speech  was  a 
wonderful  speech  and  I  think  it  has 
joined  the  issue  on  this  nomination  and, 
indeed,  on  many  other  decisions  that  this 
body  will  have  to  make  in  foreign  in- 
ternational affairs  in  coming  months. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  for  the  very 
brilliant  statement.  I  wish  all  our  col- 
leagues could  have  been  here  to  hear  it, 
but  I  certainly  hope  that  they  will  read 
it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  at  the  appro- 
priate time  seek  the  floor  in  my  ovm 
right. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  commend 
him  for  an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  any  ques- 
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tlon  about  the  eloquence  of 
from  New  York. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth 
word  of  commendation  for 
if  not  for  his  conclusions, 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  ._ 
Senator  comes  to  after  his 
problem  that  is  before  us. 
seem  to  me  that  the  question 
on  the  respective  goals  of 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
There  is  not  any  Member 
Senate,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  ideology  or  the  values 
society  has  over  American 

I  do  not  think  the  SenatoV 
York  would  suggest  for  one  _ 
Mr.  Wamke  does  not  apprec 
ference    In    values    betweei 
societies. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I 
one  moment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
But  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Warnkt 
article  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
to  which  the  Senator  from 
referred,  that  each  side  is 

other,  that  the  Soviet   

United  States  are  frightening 
by  these  large  outlays  for  f  tra 
ons  systems,  seem  to  me 
dispute. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  _ 
New  York  would  challenge 
thesis,  that  a  buildup  on  our 
some  repercussions  on  the  ^ 
tegic  planners  in  the  Kremlii 
the  reverse  is  also  true. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Wamke  was  making  in  that  i 
that  he  tried  to  defend  before 
Services  Committee  and  befot  e 
eign  Relations  Committee,  is 
gardless  of  the  obvious  _.. 
tween  the  two  societies  that  . 
be  able  to  agree  on  one  thing 
is  that  with  the  Soviets  in  ^_ 
some  4,000  nuclear  warhead; 
United  States  in  the  possess! 
8,500.  that  either  side  has 

to  inflict  unacceptable  

other,  no  matter  who  strikes 
Given  that  situation,  what 
in  the  Senator's  speech  here 
the  seeming  implication  that 

fronted  with  an  enormou 

we  can  only  offset  by  increasin  : , 
lations  to  our  nuclear  strateg  c 

It  would  seem  to  me  all  thi 
points  the  other  way,  that  w< 
be  going  in  the  spirit  of  what 
has  said  over  the  years  of  _ 
areas  where  we  can  take 
turning  this  nuclear  arms  ._ 
and    beginning    to   move   tow 
sensible  defense  throughout. 

I  would  be  interested  in  wha 
ator  has  to  say  on  that  basic  „ 
I  think  the  Senator  could  al 
cept  the  figures  that  the  Defens  e 
ment  has  given  us  that  for  fisci  il 
now  have  something  over  twice 
ber  of  nuclear  weapons  system  ; 
Soviet  Union  has,  roughly  8 
in  our  favor. 

Is  that  not  a  rather  safe  ^ 
be  in— if  there  is  any  safety  ir 
ance  of  nuclear  deterrent? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  .. 
spoke  of  nuclear  weapons  sy 
means  warheads? 
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the  Senator        Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

I  add  my    for  the  question,  which  is  fairly  put  and 

eloquence,     a  serious  one.  I  would  like  to  make  the 

distinction  between  a  judgment  which  I 

think  both  he  and  I  would  share  and  one 

which  we  would  not. 

The  Senator  stated,  is  it  not  self-evi- 
dent or  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  con- 
frontation of  the  two  sides,  when  one 
side  escalates  the  other  will  do  the  same? 
I  think  the  Senator  thinks  that  would 
happen.  I  think  that  would  happen;  it 
would  be  normal. 

The  question  that  faces  us  is,  What 
happens  when  one  side  declines?  Will 
the  other  side  decrease  accordingly? 

I  say  the  other  side,  if  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  and  it  finds  itself  in  a  situation  of 
advantage  over  the  West,  will  not  de- 
crease, it  will  immediately  move  to  make 
use  of  that  superiority.  I  think  I  would. 
But  if  I  may  use  this  occasion  to  do  so. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  regarding  the  notion 
of  automaticity  and  of  mindlessness,  the 
image  of  two  apes  without  real  political 
Intent,  but  mere  psychological  response — 
that  it  is  here  that  we  have  such  a  differ- 
ent view,  not  necessarily  the  Senator 
and  I,  but  Mr.Warnke  and  I  and  those 
who  feel  this,  as  I  do. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho, 
whom  I  should  like  to  thank  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks,  as  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
generous  remarks,  seemed  to  me  to  verge 
ominously  near  to  the  proposition  that 
superiority  does  not  matter.  He  asks,  can 
it  be  that  the  Soviets  are  led  by  men 
whose  ideology  is  not  merely  evil  but  men 
who  are  themselves  mad?  No,  sir,  I  do 
not  think  them  to  be  mad;  I  think  them 
to  be  evil  and  sane,  and  they  seek  to 
achieve  a  superiority  and  they  know  what 
they  wUl  do  with  it.  They  wUl  Intimidate 
the  world  around  them,  the  process 
known  as  Finlandlzation.  the  learning 
to  live  with  the  presumption  of  Soviet 
superiority,  not  to  occupy,  not  to  con- 
quer but  to  prevail  over;  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  if  they  do  not  think  nuclear  su- 
periority is  worth  it,  why  do  they  keep 
seeking  it? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
Senator  I  do  not  find  the  evidence  in  his 
speech  or  in  anything  else  presented  to 
this  body  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  that 
enjoys  superiority.  It  seems  to  me  all  the 
evidence  is  on  the  other  side. 

Over  the  last  7  years,  since  1970,  we 
have  deployed  six  times  as  many  new  nu- 
clear weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union  has. 
This  Is  not  to  say  they  are  a  society  that 
is  acting  with  restraint  always  in  the  nu- 
clear field.  It  is  to  say,  as  Mr.  Wamke 
has  argued,  that  both  sides  have  gone 
beyond  any  reason  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  allow  me  to  comment  on  one  state- 
ment? 
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tlon  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  making 
gains;  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  What  I  have  argued 
Is  that  the  United  States  is  in  a  clearly 
superior  position,  which  does  not  mean 
all  that  much,  because  both  sides — even 
if  we  cut  our  nuclear  force  In  half  we 
would  stiU  have  such  a  society-destroy- 
ing capability  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  to  be  totally  mad  to  attack 
this  country.  If  we  doubled  it  It  would 
not  make  that  much  difference.  That  is 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  advocating 
that  we  cut  it  in  half? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No;  I  am  not  advo- 
cating we  cut  it  in  half.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing that  when  Mr.  Wamke  argued  a  few 
months  ago  that  we  had  enough  on  mar- 
gin so  that  In  certain  selected  areas 
we  could  in  6  months'  time  restrain  any 
further  deployment  of  that  particular 
system  to  see  what  the  response  is  on 
the  other  side,  he  is  not  making  an  irre- 
sponsible recommendation  because  the 
margin  Is  now  so  great  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Well,  the  Senator  has  said 
several  times  today  the  margin  is  so 
great  in  our  favor,  and  he  Is  supporting 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke. 

I  might  point  out  on  page  10  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Mr.  Wamke  would  go  in  a 
different  direction  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  because  he  states  very 
clearly,  and  I  quote  him: 

I  believe  at  the  present  time  that  a  condi- 
tion of  rough  equivalence  exists.  But  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue  our  position  could  be 
in  Jeopardy  at  some  point  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  made  the 
comment  several  times  today  that  he 
sees  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
United  States  has  a  deteriorating  posl- 


Now,  that  testimony  brought  a  great 
deal  of  questions  because  it  was  a  change 
in  Mr.  Wamke 's  ot  least  perceived  posi- 
tion for  many  of  us  on  the  committee. 

In  questioning  Mr.  Wamke,  we  found 
that  over  and  over  again  he,  in  his  recent 
appearances  as  opposed  to  his  previous 
position,  agrees  that  the  trends  are  go- 
int  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  totally  different  position 
from  the  position  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  articulated  here  today. 

I  also  submit,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  Ls  a 
totally  different  position  from  the  posi- 
tion Mr.  Wamke  has  held  up  until  about 
3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  state  what  Mr.  Wamke's 
position  was  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  never  heard  him  ex- 
press alarm  about  the  trends  in  the  So- 
viet Union  until  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
really,  as  Paul  Nitze  agreed  the  other 
day,  has  circled  Mr.  Nitze  on  the  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  not  possible  the 
reason  he  has  stated  it  for  the  first  time 
Is  that  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  per- 
ceived It? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  he  perceived  it 
when  he  was  nominated  to  be  the  SALT 
II  negotiator,  I  think  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that.  But  he  has  studied  it  for  8 
years,  and  I  wonder  why  the  coincidence 
of  perception. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  This  Is 
testimony  of  Mr.  Warnke  obviously  ex- 


tending over  a  period  of  a  good  many 
days,  and  is  obviously  going  to  raise  a 
good  many  points  about  what  he  said 
and  what  he  did  not  say.  But  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  time,  so  Senators  can  ex- 
amine it,  the  statement  that  Mr.  V/arnke 
sent  to  Chairman  Stennis  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  28  in 
which  he  replied  to  a  number  of  these 
charges  about  what  he  had  said  or  wheth- 
er he  had  changed  his  position. 

This  is  a  37-page  document.  I  think  if 
Senators  will  take  the  time  to  read  it 
they  will  see  that  what  Mr.  Wamke  was 
trying  to  do  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  to  explain  how  a  man 
living  In  a  changing  world  has  to  modify 
his  positions  from  time  to  time  v/ithout 
in  any  way  sacrificing  his  basic  convic- 
tions. 

I  am  satisfied,  after  reading  this  docu- 
ment, that  that  is  the  position  Mr. 
Wamke  is  In. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and,  of  course,  I  shall 
net  object,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — and  I  assume 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  as  well — 
I  received  a  copy  of  this  37-page  docu- 
ment. I  have  a  brief  statement  of,  per- 
haps, 5  minutes  In  length  addressing 
myself  to  a  lot  of  the  points,  in  fact,  the 
first  point  Mr.  Warnke  makes  in  tliat 
37-page  statement,  and  I  woulc'.  like  very 
much,  if  it  were  pos.?Ible,  to  get  some 
recognition  at  some  point  after  a 
reasonable  time,  and  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  that  I  be  recognized  wlien  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  finished  with  his 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  But  at  the 
moment  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  floor,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  will  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  know  I  am 
next  on  the  list.  I  tliank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  not  object. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

V/ill  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  allow 
me  to  make  a  quick  statement?  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

I  think  he  may  have  ml.sheard  me  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  Soviet  superi- 
ority. If  I  recall  my  words  they  are,  in 
fact,  if  the  Soviets  do  not  believe  there 
are  uses  to  superiority,  why  do  they  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  achieve  it?  I  believe  the 
Senator  may  have  heard  me  saying  they 
have  achieved  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  deny  for  1 
minute  the  Soviets  would  like  to  have 
superiority.  What  I  am  saying  is  if  both 
sides  are  going  to  proceed  on  this  as- 
sumption that  it  is  desirable  to  be  su- 
perior, I  do  not  see  any  hope  for  ever 
curbing  the  arms  race.  We  cannot  both 
be  superior.  I  would  hope  on  both  sides 
that  the  reality  would  eventually  dawn 
on  them  that  after  you  reach  the  point 
where  you  could  utterly  destroy  the  other 
society,   superiority   becomes   a   rather 


meaningless  term.  That  Is  the  only  point 
I  make. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  not  a  dif- 
ference between  us,  and  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  Record.  I  did  not  say  they  had 
achieved  superiority;  I  said  they  were 
seeking  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  just  explore  with 
the  Senator  a  point  that  he  made?  Is  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  Senator's  view  would 
be  that  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  after 
is  not  a  nuclear  war;  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  after  is  domination  of  this 
planet  without  a  war? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Exactly,  sir. 
Mr,  LONG.  If  that  be  theii-  objective. 
If  they  are  able  to  convince  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  such  a  war  would  be 
one  that  we  must  not  fight  at  any  cost, 
and  that  we  would  lose  if  we  did,  that 
this  Nation  might  well  be  persuaded  that 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to 
back  down? 

Now  I,  for  one,  am  not  impressed  by 
the  capability  of  our  forces  in  Europe 
compared  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
available  to  them  on  that  continent.  Not 
only  the  disparity  in  numbers  concerns 
me  but  I  am  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  organized  on  a  democratic 
sort  of  basis  with  the  trend  in  our  serv- 
ices toward  a  decline  in  discipline. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  Russian 
Army  is  organized  in  such  a  fashion  that 
if  the  troops  do  not  move  forward  they 
are  shot  from  the  rear  by  their  own  of- 
ficers or  the  soldiers  In  the  ranks  be- 
hind them.  The  United  States  just  does 
not  do  business  that  way. 

We  simply  have  not  learned  to  fight 
quite  that  tough.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  the  United  States  found  that  we 
had  to  fight  about  that  way  if  we  hoped 
to  win.  For  example,  back  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  1812  we  had  one  general  who 
could  win  battles.  His  name  was  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  reason  he  could  win  battles 
was  that  any  man  who  ran  when  con- 
fronted by  the  eneniy  would  be  definitely 
killed  if  Andy  Jackson  ever  got  his  hands 
on  that  man  again.  When  he  ran  for 
President  the  opposition  made  quite  a 
thing  of  showing  pictures  of  black  figures 
In  the  shape  of  corpses  of  men  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Andy  Jackson  be- 
cause they  did  not  .show  sufflcient  cour- 
age v/hen  facing  a  foreign  enemy.  We 
have  seen  what  discipline  can  do. 

What  in  my  judgment  keeps  the  Soviet 
Union  from  taking  the  kind  of  risk  that 
I  hope  they  will  never  take  is  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the  final 
outcome  would  be.  Tliey  cannot  and  are 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  $64,000 
question:  assuming  that  they  overrun 
the  area  and  assuming  that  we  do  use 
some  restraint  at  the  outset,  how  is  the 
whole  thing  going  to  come  out  in  the 
end? As.  long  as  they  do  not  feel  reason- 
ably certain  about  that,  thev  know  ihcy 
are  taking  a  very  grave  risk  to  jeopardize 
all  they  have. 

But  the  Senator's  point  I  believe  makes 
clear  something  that  was  not  clear  in 
the  beginning  of  this  debate,  and  that  is 
that  in  terms  of  the  objectives,  what 


both  sides  are  after,  we  both  hope  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  both  of  us  hope  to 
avoid  it  without  fighting.  Both  nations 
hope  to  prevail  in  its  essential  position 
without  fighting  such  a  war.  The  prob- 
lem is:  if  we  unwisely  permit  the  other 
side  to  attain  a  superiority  such  that  our 
people  view  that  to  contest  the  matter 
with  the  enemy  would  be  disastrous  and 
hopeless  for  us  and  the  other  side  feels 
not  only  would  we  back  down  but  they 
would  prevail  if  the  disaster  occurred, 
then  I  must  admit  that  that  would  be  a 
very  bad  prospect  for  this  Nation. 

That  Is  the  type  of  situation  that  the 
Senator  has  thought  about  from  time  to 
time.  I  take  it,  as  he  performed  his  duties 
at  the  White  House  and  at  the  United 
Nations  before  coming  here. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  appreciate  his  remarks.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  delay  a  moment?  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  made  a  unanimous 
request  that  certain  material  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  28.  1977. 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  hearing  of  the 
Committee  on  Febi  uary  23,  1977,  I  was  asked 
by  Senator  Jackson  to  supply  for  the  record 
my  re.-^ponses  to  a  list  of  nine  supposed 
instances  of  conflict  between  the  statements 
I  made  in  my  confirmation  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  in 
the  hearings  before  your  Committee,  and  my 
previous  public  statements.  He  asked  that  I 
corroborate  specifically  when  and  where, 
prior  to  my  nomination,  I  had  expressed 
publicly  the  views  that  I  had  stated  in  these 
hearings. 

1  have  reviewed  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ments referred  to  in  these  allegations,  to- 
gether with  other  previous  public  statements 
in  testimony  and  speeches,  and  I  fliid  that 
no  inconsistency  exists  in  fact.  Any  apparent 
conflict  derives  from  taking  out  of  context 
either  my  recent  tastimony  or  my  previous 
statements,  or  both.  In  at  least  two  cases, 
the  allegations  contain  misquotations  of  my 
previous  statements. 

I  will  first  take  up  each  of  the  nme  listed 
items,  providing  earlier  Instances  of  public 
statsments  consistent  with  the  views  I  ex- 
pressed In  the  hearings.  I  will  then  add  some 
supplementary  observations  and  citations 
corroborative  of  my  basic  positions. 
allegation   1 

You  said  in  your  confirmation  hearing  that 
at  the  time  of  the  1972  Interim  Agreement 
you  were  concerned  about  the  numerical  dis- 
parity in  the  levels  of  offensive  weapons  on 
the  US.  and  the  Soviet  side.  The  record  of 
your  testimony  at  the  time  shows  the  op- 
posite— it  shows  that  you  welcomed  the 
agreement  precisely  as  a  recognition  that 
numbers  do  not  matter. 

MT  response: 

At  my  confirmation  hearing  I  testified  that 
at  the  time  of  the  1972  Interim  Agreement, 
"I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the  nu- 
merical disparity  because  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  made  the  agreement  perceptually 
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vulnerable.  Any  agreement  wbi^b 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  numeric^ 
one  which  Is  going  to  be  very 
by  our  friends."  (Source 
Senate   Foreign   Relations 
ruary  8.   1977,  p.  45.) 

Contrary  to  the  allegation 
"welcomed  the  agreement  . 
ognltion   that   numbers  do   not 
my    testimony    before    the 
Relations  Committee  In  1972,  I 
"the  principal  accomplishment 
was  the  ABM  treaty  and  that,  i 
terlm  Agreement,  "I  And  the 
present  time  disappointingly 
clflcally  stated  that  "nuraerica: 
which  is  not  translatable  Into  el1 
of  military  capability  or  any  sor ; 
potential  has  no  purpose."   ({ 
Ings    before   the   Senate    FVare 
Committee,  28  June  1972,  pp. 
phasia  added.)   I  carefully  dim 
tween  military  capabilities  and 
ceptlons.  At  that  time.  In  1972 
MlRVed  delivery  vehicles  and  ^ 
so  significant  that  it  couM  not  be 
ing  the  limited  lifetime  of  the 
ment. 

Contrary  to  some  suggestions 
hearing  before  your  Committee, 
minimized  Soviet  military  capablllt: 
gested  that  we  could  yield  the 
any    meaningful    military    su 
1972  McGovern  Panel  on  Nat 
(of  which  I  was  co-chairman)  _ 
"The   loopholes   in   the   Interim 
must  be  closed",  and  "Every  effor  t 
made   to   achieve  control   of 
acquisition    by    the    Soviets    cou 
were    sufficiently    accurate    and 
cause  concern  tiiat  they  might 
to  the  landbased  portion  of  our  . 
(Source:   Report  of  the  McGover{i 
National  Security,  21  September 

At    hearings    before    the 
Committee  in  March  1976,  I 

"I  think  there  Is  no  question 
There  are  only  two  mil'.tary 
the   world,    the    Soviet    Union 
going  ahead  building  up  Its  m'A. 
ity,  and  we  can't  put  ourselves  1 
tion  in  which  there  Is  one 
power,  and  that  Is  the  Soviet  Un 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Sc. 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  165 

As    for    political    perceptions,    ,, 
prior  to  my  1972  appearance  befoje 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
an  on-the-record  press  briefing  s 
the   Arms   Control    Association, 
paper   article   headlined   "Arms 
Too  Permissive,"  I  was  quoted  as 
the   Interim   Agreement   was   so 
that  it  was  "slightly  worse  than  h 
at   all."  I  stated   that   the  offens  1 
ment — as    opposed    to    the    _,. 
covering    antibalUstlc    missile    _^ 
lowed  the  Russians  ceilings,  part 
mlsslle-flrlng     submarines,     that 
high  that  they  would  allow  the 
point  to  those  potential  Soviet  i_. 
than  the  ones  In  being  or  likely  to 
and  to  use  those  f\iture  ceilings  as 
Increase    substantially    several    of 
military   projects."    (Source:    The 
ton  Post.  9  Jvine  1972,  p.  A-4.) 
it  publicly  clear  immediately  aftc  r 
as  I  did  in  my  confirmation  heai 
was  disturbed  by  the  perceptions 
be  created  by  the  high  Soviet 
marine-launched  missiles. 

I  have  frequently  expressed 

potential  Soviet  superiority.  In  a 
with  Senator  Buckley,  I  stated : 

"Regardless    of    absolute    cu^. 
forces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
position  of  Imbalance  so  gross  as  .. 
verse  political  connotations.  This 
mean  that  we  must  match  the 
clear  arsenal  missUe-for-mlssUe 
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ton-for-megaton.  It  does  mean  that  the  dis- 
parity should  not  become  so  great  as  to  lead 
the  Soviets  to  misjudge  their  freedom  to  act 
In  opposition  to  our  interests  or  to  lead  our 
friends  to  doubt  our  willingness  to  respond 
to  the  most  severe  provocation." 

Source:     Strategic    Sufficiency,    American 
Enterprise  Institute.  1972.  p.  31. 
In  the  same  debate  I  also  said : 
".  .  .  our  size,  our  strength  and  our  perva- 
sive international  presence  put  us,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  in   a   position   much  different 
from  that  of  modern-day  England.  We  could 
not,  as  I  see  it,  be  comfortable  with  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  possessed  no  more  than 
the  theoretical  minimum  needed  to  destroy 
some  predetermined  percentage  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. Neither  could  our  friends  overseas.  We 
could  not  be  sure  that,  in  a  true  crisis,  some 
Soviet  planners  might  not  argue  persuasive- 
ly that  we  had  miscalculated  on  the  low  side 
and  thus  that  we  would  not  dare  rely  on  the 
deterrent    efficacy    of    our    strategic    forces. 
Perhaps  even  mors  serious  might  be  the  im- 
pact of  such  minimal  retaliatory  deterrent 
strategy  on  Soviet  adventurism  and  the  per- 
ception of  other  countries  as  to  who  holds 
the  whip  hand.  Certainly  In  terms  of  the 
political  objectives  for  which  strategic  suf- 
ficiency is  maintained,  we  could  no  longer 
count  confidently  on  our  ability  to  protect 
smaller   allies   from   nuclear   blackmail   and 
political    coercion.    Even    if    the    retaliatory 
strength   were  deemed   adequate  to  prevent 
a   nuclear  strike  against  the  United  States, 
would  It  In  fact  be  sufficient  In  the  eyes  of 
other  countries  to  permit  them  to  resist  pos- 
sible Soviet  pressures  for  accommodation  or 
capitulation? 

As  I  see  it,  we  should  not  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  so  gross  a  numerical  discrep- 
ancy as  to  lead,  even  arguably,  to  this  kind 
of  situation." 

Source:  Id.,  pp.  29-30. 
Appearing  before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee m  1975. 1  testified:  "I  would  also  agree 
with  Mr.  Nltze  that  some  sort  of  gross  dis- 
parity might  vary  la  the  minds  of  people, 
but  It  is  a  subjective  determination." 
(Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  March  1975.  p.  975.) 

More  recently.  In  testimony  before  the 
same  Committee.  Mr.  Nltze.  speaking  about 
what  persuades  the  Russians  to  enter  Into 
arms  control  agreements,  said,  "And  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so 
unless  we  demonstrate  that  we  will  do  what 
Paul  Warnke  sa\s  we  should  do,  and  that 
is  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  have  superior- 
ity and  could  then  dictate  to  us.  I  think  I 
quote  you  correctly,  Paul."  To  which  I  re- 
sponded. "Yes,  you  do.  sir."  (Source:  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  9 
March  1976.  p.  176.) 

•Your  testimony  yesterday  before  this 
Committee  indicated  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
that  at  some  point  In  the  future  we  could 
be  In  Jeopardy.  But  Just  a  year  ago  you  told 
the  Senate,  In  an  exchange  with  Senator 
McClure,  that  even  if  the  Soviets  completed 
all  their  program.?  the  situation  would  still 
be  stable.  And  on  many  occasions  before 
that  you  testified  in  a  similar  vein." 
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MY    RESPONSE 

As  I  explained  In  my  testimony  on  Feb- 
ruary 22: 

"What  I  was  talking  about  at  that  point 
[with  Senator  McClure]  ...  is  that  if  they 
went  ahead  with  their  17s,  their  I83  and 
their  19s,  used  them  to  replace  the  SS-lls 
and  SS-9S.  we  would  still  be  In  a  position 
In  which  we  had  strategic  equivalence  with 
them  and  therefore  the  basic  strategic  bal- 
ance would  not  be  changed.  What  I  have 
Indicated  today  ...  is  we  have  to  assume 
that  having  dene  that  they  would  thus  go 
ahead  with  further  modifications  In  those 
forces  and  since  they  have  greater  throw 
weight  and  since  they  have  larger  re-entry 


vehicles  as  a  consequence  of  those  modifica- 
tions, greater  accuracy,  improved  guidance 
they  would  then  be  in  a  position  where  they 
had  more  hard  target  kill  capability  than 
we  do." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  22  February  1977,  pp.  2- 
62.  2—63. 

The  distinction  between  the  consequences 
of  Soviet  completion  of  programs  underway 
in  1976  and  of  the  undertaking  of  follow- 
on  programs  seems  to  me  quite  clear. 

On  a  number  of  previous  occasions  I  have 
pointed  out  that  while  particular  weapons 
systems  would  not  dc-stabilize  the  nuclear 
balance,  unle.ss  we  achieved  effective  arms 
control,  we  would  eventually  come  to  a 
situation  of  dangerous  Instability: 

"The  fact  Is  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  situation  in  which  se- 
curity depends  on  the  fact  that  the  other 
side  would  be  committing  suicide  if  It  at- 
tacked you,  a  mutual  asiuj-ed  deterrent.  The 
current  concept  Is  certainly  not  one  anyone 
can  contemplate  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, but  how  could  you  make  It  better.  The 
only  way  would  be  In  a  highly  Idealistic 
situation  m  which  we  would  eliminate  all 
nuclear  weapons.  We  can't  do  that,  so  we  are 
faced  with  the  possibility  that  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  pour  more 
money  into  our  defense  systems,  and  the 
best  that  we  can  hope  for  Is  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  later  we  may  not 
be  much  worse  off  than  we  are  today." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  11  September  1975,  p.  75. 
And  In  1972  I  noted  that: 
"The  risk  we  face  today  In  the  strategic 
field  Is  not  that  our  forces  may  be  Insuffi- 
cient. The  risk  Is  Instead  that,  while  under- 
standing the  criteria  for  sufficiency,  we  may 
spend  too  much  and  build  too  much  and 
end  up  with  not  much  greater  but  less  true 
national  security.  The  acquisition  of  un- 
necessary strategic  systems  to  gain  bar- 
gaining strength  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  mean  only  a  comparable 
response  from  the  other  side  and  the  con- 
version of  the  arms  limitation  talks  into  a 
spur  to  the  arms  race  rather  than  a  medium 
for  reciprocal  restraint.  More  MIRVs,  more 
ABMs,  more  new  systems,  more  technologi- 
cal Improvement  can  only  mean  a  less  effec- 
tive and  less  protective  arms  control  agree- 
ment." 

Source:     Strategic     Sufficiency,    American 
Enterprise  Institute,  1972.  pp.  36-37. 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  close  to  that 
threshold  of  danger. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  dangers  In  Soviet  su- 
periority, I  said  on  9  March  1976: 

"Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  Ig- 
nore what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  doing,  and  It 
doesn't  mean  In  my  opinion  that  we  can 
Ignore  the  cosmetic  Impact  of  heavy  defense 
expenditures.  There  Is  a  question  of  percep- 
tion as  well  as  a  question  of  actual  military 
capability,  and  In  the  strategic  field  In  p.nr- 
tlcular.  but  also  In  the  conventional  field  the 
perceptions  are  Important  because,  of  course, 
the  primary  mission  of  our  military  might 
is  to  prevent  war.  so  that  the  ultimate  test 
of  deterrence  is  what  the  other  side  thinks 
you  are  capable  of  doing,  and  what  your  al- 
lies think  that  yovi  are  capable  of  doing. 

"Prom  that  standpoint  obviously  we 
couldn't  let  any  gross  disparity  develop, 
either  in  terms  of  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams or,  I  am  afraid,  in  terms  of  our  over- 
all defense  expenditures." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  167. 

Several  other  statements  on  this  sublect 
are  quoted  In  my  response  to  Allegation  "l. 

ALLEGATION    3 

You  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
m  your  confirmation  hearing  that  you  did 
not  believe  that  unilateral  Initiatives  should 
be  made  In  a  negotiating  context — during 
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the  course  of  negotiations.  But  the  record 
shows  that  you  recommended  troop  with- 
drawals from  NATO  while  MBFR  was  in  prog- 
ress. You  recommended  withdrawing  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe  while  MBFR 
was  in  progress.  You  recommended  halting  a 
number  of  programs  as  a  unilateral  initia- 
tive in  1972  as  SALT  II  was  getting  under- 
way. In  May,  1972,  while  SALT  I  was  under 
negotiation,  you  recommended  unilateral 
restraint.  In  March,  1975,  while  SALT  II  was 
underway,  you  again  recommended  unilat- 
eral restraint.  And  In  your  1975  article  In 
Foreign  Policy  you  again  called  for  unilateral 
restraint. 

MT  RESPONSE 

What  I  actually  said,  In  a  colloquy  with 
Senator  Javlts  In  the  confirmation  hearing, 
was  that  "If  you  were  actively  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  It  would  strike  me  as 
being  poor  negotiating  tactics  to  take  a  uni- 
lateral, not  previously  announced  initiative 
of  that  kind."  (Source:  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  8  Feb- 
ruary 1977,  p.  28,  emphasis  added.) 

I  distinguished  this  kind  of  Initiative  from 
the  kind  of  approach  that  I  suggested  in  my 
1975  Foreign  Policy  article  ("Apes  on  a 
Treadmill") .  That  approach,  as  I  pointed  out 
In  my  testimony,  was  offered  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  the  original  VladWostok  com- 
munique, serious  negotiations  were  not  con- 
templated until  1980  or  1S81  with  no  actual 
reductions  from  the  very  high  Vladivostok 
ceilings  until  the  mld-1980's.  I  felt  that  some 
means  should  be  sought  to  keep  arms  control 
from  being  stalled  for  ten  years. 

This  proposal  d'd  not  contemplate  unilat- 
eral restraint,  but  a  process  of  matching  re- 
straint. In  1971,  l.-i  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  A-ms  Control  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  called  for 
mutual  restraint  in  referring  to  "restraint 
In  the  coutse  of  the  SALT  negotiations  "  as 
offering  "the  best  chance  of  turning  the 
SALT  talks  li.to  the  kind  of  continuing  stra- 
tegic dialogue  that  can  bring  about  progress 
toward  con'rol  of  the  arms  race  even  while 
the  talks  contiP'je  and  before  anything  In 
the  way  of  a  formal  afrreement  Is  reached." 
(Source:  Henrin."?  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arr.is  Contrcl  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relatlon.5  Conim'ttee,  14  July  1971.  p.  210. 
emphasis  added  )  This  is  the  onlr  reference 
I  can  find  to  the  procedural  handling  of  re- 
straint Initiatives  In  the  context  of 
negotiations 

I  have  frequently  noted  that  general  re- 
straint in  the  development  and  deployment 
of  new  systems,  as  distinguished  from  spe- 
cific cutbacks.  Is  In  our  national  Interest,  and 
I  believe  I  am  in  good  company  in  holding 
this  view,  which  was  succinctly  stated  by 
then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard 
In  hearings  before  the  Subconunittee  on 
Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  1971  when  he  said  ".  .  .  no 
one  has  a  greater  Interest  in  the  successful 
outcome  of  SALT  than  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  Is  one  reason  why  an 
essential  element  of  our  policy  with  regard 
to  strategic  deployment  has  been  restraint." 
(Source:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  13  July  1971.  p.  169.) 

My  recommendation  for  a  30,000  man  cut 
In  NATO  support  forces  was  based  on  my 
conviction  that  this  cut  would  not  diminish 
and  could  In  fact  Improve  the  combat  cap- 
ability of  our  NATO  forces.  This  Committee 
Itself  recommended,  and  the  Congress  ap- 
proved, a  cut  of  20  percent  in  our  NATO 
non-combat  troop  strength  In  1974.  And  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
made  It  permissive  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  replace  these  non -combat  forces 
with  combat  troops,  but  did  not  make  the 
recommendation  mandatory. 


As  you  know,  I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  Mansfield  Amendment.  In  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  National  War  College  on  23  May 
1972  I  declared  that: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  sub- 
stitute for  a  substantial  American  military 
presence  in  Eiu-ope.  I  think,  moreover,  that 
if  we  were  to  make  the  kind  of  drastic  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  suggested  In  various 
versions  of  the  Mansfield  Amendment  this 
would  be  extraordinarily  unsettling,  not  only 
to  our  allies  but  perhaps  also  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  would  have  to  give  considerable 
thought  to  Just  what  the  Implications  of  that 
were,  whether  it  meant  that  we  were  going 
back  to  total  reliance  on  a  doctrine  of  mas- 
sive retaliation  or  whether  we  were.  In  fact, 
abandoning  any  commitment  to  Western 
Europe." 

Source:  Lecture  before  National  War  Col- 
lege. 23  May  1972,  p.  13. 

Similarly,  my  recommendation  on  with- 
drawal of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Eu- 
rope was  based  on  my  belief  that  the  "num- 
ber and  variety  of  our  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  is  dani^erously  excessive  and 
that  their  pattern  of  deployment  is  undesir- 
able." (Source:  Hearings  before  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  14  March  1974,  p.  65.) 
I  was  then  and  stlil  am  In  agreement  with 
Jeffrey  Record,  one  of  the  recognized  experts 
In  this  field,  that  "present  NATO  doctrine, 
efficacious  or  not.  Is  Ill-served  by  the  current 
deployment  of  [tactical  nuclear)  weapons  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance." 
(Source:  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Europe. 
Issues  and  Alternatives,  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, 1974.  p.  45.) 

ALLEGATION    4 

You  said  yesterday  that  you  have  "testi- 
fied against  removing  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe."  The  record  shows 
that  you  have  argued  for  withdrawing  as 
many  as  6,000  out  of  7.000  of  our  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe;  and  as  re- 
cently as  four  months  ago  you  called  for 
removing  tactical  weapons  from  Europe — a 
recommendation  that  Secretary  Vance  saw 
fit  to  dissent  from. 

MT   RESPONSE 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  consistently  rec- 
ommended that  we  retain  an  adequate  tac- 
tical weapons  capability  in  Europe.  Before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  In  March 
1975,  I  stated  that  "I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  bring  all  of  the  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
home  but  1  think  there  are  certain  categories 
of  them  that  serve  no  purpose,  that  are  far 
too  vulnerable,  and  we  could  reduce  that 
number  very  substantially."  (Source:  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
March  1975,  p.  984.)  In  hearluKs  before  the 
same  committee  in  March  1976.  I  asserted 
the  deterrent  value  of  our  tactical  nuc-lear 
weapons : 

"I  think  that  they  would  have  to  recognize 
that  in  that  kind  of  war  we  would  have  a 
vital  Interest  at  stake,  and  we  would  not  be 
prepared  to  yield  that  vital  Interest  If  we 
had  any  capability  of  stopolng  It.  And  that  as 
a  consequence  there  would  be  the  risk  of  our 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  204. 

A  recent  studv  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  con- 
cluded similarly  that  It  would  be  desirable 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  "marginally  useful" 
or  "highly  vulnerable  and  descabilizlng" 
theatre  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  provide  nu- 
clear forces  less  vulnerable  to  attack. 
(Source:  The  New  York  Times.  21  February 
1977.  p.  10.)  Mr.  Nltze  also.  In  his  testimony 
of  9  February  1977.  said  that  he  tended  to 
share  my  view  that  there  are  not  adequate 
storage  places  today  for  our  7.000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  or  proper  plans  on  how  "to 


get  them  out  from  under  an  attack." 
(Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  9  February  1977. 
pp.  148-49.) 

It  is  also  quite  correct  that  I  have  argued 
that  we  have  far  too  many  of  these  weapons 
In  Europe  and  deployed  in  dangerous  ways 
(see  my  response  to  Allegation  3.).  It  Is  not 
correct  that  ".  .  .  four  months  ago  1I| 
called  for  removing  tactical  weapons  from 
Europe."  The  facts  are  that  four  months 
ago  I  Joined  In  the  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  Panel  on  conventional 
arms  control,  which  recommended  that  "In 
MBFR.  NATO  should  continue  to  seek  .  .  . 
a  reduction  of  some  of  Its  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  exchange  for  a  reduction  of  War- 
saw Pact  armored  forces."  (Source:  Con- 
trolling the  Conventional  Arms  Race,  UNA- 
USA,  November  1976,  p.  38.)  The  Panel  also 
recommended  that  "If  MBFR  negotiations 
remain  stalled  without  significant  progress, 
then  a  reduction  or  redeployment  of  U.S. 
tactical  weapons  in  Europe  should  be  sought 
outside  the  MBFR  context  after  thorough 
consultations  with  our  NATO  allies." 
(Source:  Ibid.)  The  Report  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  "It  is  not  sound  defense  policy  to 
maintain  obsolete  useless  or  dangerous  weap- 
ons simply  p.s  a  potential  "bargaining  chip.' 
Such  a  course  of  action  would  neither  serve 
U.S.  national  security  nor  promote  meaning- 
ful arms  control."  (Source:  Ibid.) 

The  allegation  refers  to  a  "reservation"  ex- 
pressed by  Cyrus  R.  Vance  stating:  "I  do 
not  agree  with  this  recommendation,  which 
Implies  that  now  we  should  unilaterally 
withdraw  some  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
from  Europe."  I  did  not  express  a  similar 
reservation  because  I  do  not  read  the  rec- 
ommendation as  Implying  that  we  should 
now  undertake  any  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Those  Joining  in 
the  report  without  any  reservation  on  this 
recommendation  Include  retired  general  of- 
ficers Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.  and  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  and  Former  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.* 

ALLEGATION    S 

You  tesilfled  yesterday  that  ".  .  .  an  Agree- 
ment which  Is  unverlfiable  or  is  questionably 
verifiable  does  not  comport  with  our  national 
sacurlty."  You  even  said  that  verlflabllity  Is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  an  agreement.  Yet  as  recently 
as  four  months  ago  you  joined  In  recom- 
mending that  "a  one-year  reduction  of  5  to  10 
percent  in  military  expenditures  by  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  through  'mutual  exam- 
ple' should  be  explored."  Now  I  think  It  is 
clear  that  there  Is  no  way  such  a  reduction 
could  be  verified — we  can't  even  get  a  verifi- 
able estim.ate  of  current  Soviet  expenditures 
that  would  enable  us  to  verify  a  5  to  10  per- 
cent reduction. 

RESPONSE 

The  comments  about  possible  budgetary 
limitations  in  the  Report  of  the  UNA -USA 
National  Policy  Panel  on  Conventional  Arms 
Control  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  my 
expressed  position  on  the  necessity  for  veri- 
fication of  arms  control  agreements.  The 
Panel  Report  explicitly  recognized  the  major 
problems  involved  In  mutual  reductions  in 


•  The  full  membership  of  the  UNA-USA 
National  Policy  Panel  on  Conventional  Arms 
Control  consisted  of  Thornton  F.  Bradshaw 
(Chairman).  Cyrus  R.  Vance  (Vice-Chalr- 
man),  Harvey  Brooks,  Barry  E.  Carter,  Har- 
lan Cleveland,  John  T.  Connor,  Lynn  E.  Davis, 
Gaylord  Freeman,  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Rich- 
ard L.  Garwln,  Robert  Klelman.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas.  Jr..  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Gerald  E.  Miller.  Waldemar  A.  Nielsen, 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr., 
General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Robert  V. 
Roosa,  Joseph  M.  Segel,  Ivan  Selln,  K.  Wayne 
Smith,  Prank  Stanton,  Paul  C.  Warnke. 
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military  expenditures.  Among 
the  Report,  at  page  19.  are  "i 
nltlcn   and   comparability." 
fact  that  an  over-a!l  budget 
permit  each  party  to  choose 
reduce  and  thus  could  lead  U 
force  posture."  The   Report 
"Finally,  verification  would 
problem"  and   'the  budget  i .. 
disadvantages  of  verification, 
and  arms  control  utility."  (So 
ling  the  Conventional  Arms 
November  1976.  pp.  19-20.) 

Accordingly,  the  Panel  fsee 
a    list    of    Its    membership) 
unanimously  only  that  the  idei 
reduction  of  5%  to  ICc  In 
tures    should    be    "actively 
warned  that:  "Though  the 
quently    expres.sed   support    fo 
concept  of  military-  budget 
have  shown  little  willingness  tc 
details  of  how  their  proposals 
plemented  "  (Source:  Id.,  p.  35. 
The    Panel    suggested    that 
States  should  probe  Soviet  In 
terests  In  this  area  more  fully. 
Ing  consequence  of  such 
be  the  obtaining  of  more  reliabl  s 
about  Soviet  defense 
Ibid.) 

I  have  consistently  expresse< 
about  verification  prior  to  my 
hearings.  Indeed,  my  opposltloi 
atlon   of  some   weapons 
MIRV  and  mobile  ICBMs,  was 
on  the  problems  they  would 
cation    and    for    reaching    sou 
arms     control     agreements     if 
developed. 

In  1971.  I  said: 
"You  would  also  then,  of 
advantage  of  a  complete  ICB\. 
could  be  brought  about,  whlcl 
pUfy  some   of   the  problems   tt 
would    exist    with    regard    to 
would  hope  that  perhaps 
head  In  that  direction  at  leasl 

Source:  Hearings  before  the 
on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate 
latlons  Committee,  14  July 
In  1976.  I  said: 
"The  more  we  do  In  the  way 
tlon  of  nuclear  forces  and  the 
terms  of  protecting  the 
ICBMs.   the  more  chance  then 
will  end  up  with  a  situation 
verifiable  agreement  can  be 
the   difficulty   I    have   with 
having    10   shelters,    for   exampl 
launcher  and  moving  them  ar 
sort  of  a  strategic  shell  game 
an  effective  means  of  preve 
force  attack,  but   It  would  be 
with  the  concept  that  was 
SALT  I  agreement,  that  nelthe: 
take  action  to  prevent  the 
knowing  where  the  forces  were 
was  doing.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  these  programs  Is  that  they 
We    have    given    up    hope    of 
strategic  arms  agreement.'  " 

Source:  Hearlnes  before  the 
Committee.  9  March   1976,  p 
In  1976.  I  also  said: 
"I  don't  think  we  can  say  th 
failed.  I  believe  we  have  had  on, 
agreement,  which  was  the  llmlta 
ballistic  missile  defenses,  and 
Is  still  a  chance  that  we  can 
kind    of — not    perfect — but    at 
than  nothing  tyoe  of  SALT 
that  that  type  of  SALT 
be  sought  before  we  go  in  for 
measures  that  would  make 
tight  agreement  Impossible. 

Source:  Hearlnes  before  the 
Committee,  9  March  1976.  p. 
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ALLEGATION    6 

Yesterday  you  told  Senator  Hart  that 
".  .  .  having  a  counterforce  capability  Im- 
proves deterrence  by  improving  the  number 
of  options  that  the  President  would  have  in 
the  event  of  war."  In  the  past,  however,  you 
have  argued  against  the  added  flexibility  of 
even  limited  counterforce  capability  for  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  you  are  on  record 
as  saying:  "...to  talk  about  some  other 
potential,  some  other  capability,  with  re- 
gard to  our  strategic  forces  Is  Eelf-doli:dlng 
nonsense."  Or  again,  you  are  on  the  record 
as  follows:  ". . .  flexibility  In  nuclear  weapons 
Is  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  you  could 
have  .  .  .  flexibility  In  nuclear  weapons  Just 
means  a  greater  chance  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  used." 

MT    RESPONSE 

I  have  supported  certain  types  of  flexibil- 
ity In  our  strategic  forces  and  opposed  other 
types.  The  above  quote  on  flexibility  Is  taken 
from  my  debate  with  Senator  Buckley  in 
1972  and  cannot  be  correctly  understood  un- 
less read  In  context.  In  the  sentence  Immedi- 
ately following  those  quoted  In  the  allega- 
tion, I  explained  the  type  of  flexibUlty  I  was 
referring  to  and  was  opposed  to  when  I 
added : 

"And  the  real  problem  with  getting  nice, 
neat,  clean,  flexible  nuclear  weapons  Is  that 
unless  you  give  the  other  side  an  equal  sup- 
ply, it  comes  back  and  hits  you  with  a  big. 
ugly,  dirty  nuclear  weapon." 

Source:  Strategic  Sufficiency,  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  1972.  p.  74. 

In  the  same  debate  (In  fact  on  the  next 
page)  in  answer  to  a  follow-on  question  by 
Orr  Kelly  relative  to  my  previously  stated 
third  criterion  for  sufficiency,  the  following 
exchange  explained  that  I  favored  flexibility 
which  did  not  require  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  any  nuclear  aggression  with  all-out 
retaliation. 

Ore  Kelly.  Washington  Star:  Mr.  Warnke, 
how  does  your  third  criterion  for  sufficiency 
at  what  you  have  Just  said,  about  maximum 
deterrent  efficacy  against  limited  nuclear  at- 
tack warranting  possesion  of  the  ability  to 
respond  with  less  than  our  Sunday  punch? 
Are  you  talking  about  the  use  of  some  sort 
of  small  weapons,  a  little  nuclear  war? 

Mr.  Warnke.  No.  What  I  am  talking 
about — and  I  think  I  have  spelled  it  out  per- 
haps with  more  poetry  than  accuracy  In  my 
paper — is  the  ability  to  push  one  button 
rather  than  the  entire  console.  We  should  not 
have — on  this  point  I  agree  with  Senator 
Buckley  and  President  Nixon,  In  that  order— 
[Laughterl — Just  the  one  course  of  going 
all-out,  firing  everything  we  have  In  an  effort 
totally  to  devastate  the  Soviet  Union  In 
response  to  a  less-than-total  attack  on  Its 
part. 

And  I  went  on  to  say: 

".  .  .  that  this  requires  no  change  In  our 
forces.  What  it  requires  instead  is  a  refine- 
ment of  command  and  control  procedures  and 
the  ability  to  strike  at  less  than  the  total 
number  of  available  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  But  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  with 
our  existing  force,  which  constitutes,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  a  perfectly  adequate  de- 
terrent, we  should  have  Instead  a  sufficient 
sophistication  In  command  and  control  so 
that  we  could  do  less  than  the  ultimate  in 
response  to  a  provocation  which  Is  less  than 
the  ultimate  provocation." 

Source:  Strategic  Sufficiency,  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  1972.  pp.  76-76. 

In  my  response  to  Senator  Hart  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  (Committee  I  In- 
tended similarly  a  reference  to  the  desir- 
ability of  the  President  having  options  In  the 
event  of  war  other  than  being  required  to 
respond  with  a  massive  spasm  retaliation. 
I  continue  to  believe,  as  I  said  In  1972,  that, 
"given    the    capacity    each    nation    has    to 


destroy  the  other  side,  even  after  a  first  strike, 
to  talk  about  some  other  potential,  some 
other  capability,  with  regard  to  our  strategic 
forces  is  self-deluding  nonsense."  (Source- 
Strategic  Sufficiency.  1972,  p.  62.)  Our  forces 
should  have,  and  have  had  for  many  years, 
the  flexibility  to  attack  some  military  tar- 
gets; however,  for  us  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  have  the  type  of  counterforce  capability 
which  can  threaten  a  slgnlflcant  portion  of 
the  other's  deterrent  would  be  destab- 
ilizing. I  have  always  said  this;  It  Is  still  my 
view,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
different  In  my  response  to  Senator  Hart. 
Thus,  as  Senator  Mclntyre  observed  In  these 
same  hearings,  I  have  voiced  my  opposition  to 
the  development  of  the  counterforce  ICBM. 
As  Senator  Mclntyre  said,  I  am  not  alone 
in  that  position.  Secretary  Laird  In  No- 
vember 1970  assured  Senator  Brooke: 

"We  have  not  developed,  and  are  not  seek- 
ing to  develop,  a  weapon  system  having,  or 
which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as 
having,  a  first  strike  potential. 

Source:  Letter,  Secretary  Laird  to  Senator 
Brooke.  November  1970. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  In  1971  rejected  a 
proposal  to  authorize  funds  for  providing  a 
"counterforce  capability  for  the  Mlnuteman 
III  system."  On  that  occasion,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
said : 

"The  explanation  of  this  amendment  in- 
cludes the  word  'counterforce'.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  these  terms  know  that  essen- 
tially means  a  flrst-strlke  capability.  We 
have  stayed  within  the  terms  of  deterrence, 
deterrence,  deterrence.  That  Is  what  we  are 
talking  about  at  the  SALT  talks.  .  .  . 

"...  I  stand  squarely  on  that  ground.  It  Is 
not  often  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
comes  out  against  an  amendment  that  would 
put  more  money  In  a  bill. 

".  .  .  we  do  not  need  this  type  of  Improve- 
ments in  payload  and  guidance  now,  the  type 
of  Improvements  that  are  proposed.  In  order 
to  have  the  option  of  attacking  military  tar- 
gets other  than  cities.  Our  accuracy  Is  al- 
ready sufficiently  good  to  enable  us  to  attack 
any  kind  of  target  we  want,  and  to  avoid 
collateral  damage  to  cities.  The  only  reason 
to  undertake  the  type  of  program  the 
amendment  suggests  Is  to  be  able  to  destroy 
enemy  missiles  in  their  silos  before  they  are 
launched.  This  means  a  U.S.  strike  first,  un- 
less the  adversary  should  be  so  stupid  as  to 
partially  attack  us,  and  leave  many  of  his 
ICBMs  In  their  silos  for  us  to  attack  In  a 
second  strike." 

And  on  this  same  issue,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said: 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  United  States  to  not  develop  a  weap- 
on system  whose  deployment  could  reason- 
ably be  constructed  by  the  Soviets  as  having 
a  flrst-strlke  capability.  Such  a  deployment 
might  provide  an  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  strike  first. 

Source  for  these  two  quotations:  Congres- 
sional Record.  U.S.  Senate.  October  5,  1971, 
pp.  35060-35064. 

allegation  t 
You  testified  at  your  confirmation  hearing 
that  some  step  to  Insure  the  viability  of 
our  ICBMs  would  have  to  be  taken  If  they 
become  vulnerable,  and  that  one  step  that 
would  have  to  be  explored  is  the  mobile  mis- 
sile. In  the  past  you  have  opposed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  mobile  missile,  and  as  recently 
as  September,  1975  you  said  that  you  would 
not  be  prepared  to  spend  even  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  create  the  third  leg  of  the  Triad.  In 
fact  you  went  on  to  say  that:  "If  we  had 
at  the  present  time  nothing  but  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  our  strategic 
bomber  force,  I  think  that  alone  would  be  a 
very  effective  deterrent." 
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MY  RESPONSE 

My  testimony  of  September  1975,  read  as  a 
whole,  squarely  supports  the  ICBM  element 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  Triad.  First,  the 
quoted  language  talked  of  creating  an  en- 
tirely new  leg  of  the  Triad  from  scratch,  not 
scrapping  an  existing  force.  Second,  I  re- 
ferred to  a  cost  of  "billions  of  dollars,"  not  "a 
billion  dollars."  Third,  on  the  following  page 
of  the  September  1975  testimony,  I  went  on 
to  express  opposition  to  giving  up  any  leg  of 
the  Triad.  In  fact,  my  statement,  in  its  en- 
tire context,  concludes  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Triad  Including  the  ICBMs 
and  that  therefore,  by  clear  Implication,  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  major  portion  of 
the  Triad  become  vulnerable. 

As  long  ago  as  1971  I  expressed  concern 
about  vulnerability  of  any  part  of  our  Triad: 
"At  the  present  time,  as  Secretary  Packard 
has  pointed  out,  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  the 
capability  to  destroy  any  substantial  part  of 
our  Mlnuteman  force.  Tt  Is  apparently  true 
that  If  the  Soviets  deploy  about  100  addi- 
tional SS-9s  and  If  they  test  and  deploy 
MTRVs  for  these  missiles  and  if  they  can 
make  these  MTlVs  very  accurate,  then  they 
could  pose  a  threat  to  much  of  our  Minute- 
man  force.  Even  In  this  contingency,  either 
our  submarine-based  force  or  our  bomber 
force  would  still  be  capable  In  Itself  of  de- 
stroying the  Soviet  Union.  Desoite  this  fact, 
despite  the  existence  of  the  Triad,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  have  even  one  of 
our  strategic  systems  highly  vulnerable  and, 
accordingly,  we  should  continue  actively  to 
seek  agreement  at  SALT  that  might  prevent 
this  threat  from  materializing." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  14  July  1971,  p.  207. 

Furthermore,  the  quotation  on  FUbmarine- 
launched  ballistic  ml-'siles  and  our  strategic 
bomber  force,  as  cited  in  this  allegation,  does 
not  reflect  the  sense  of  my  September  1975 
comments  which  are  quoted  in  full  below: 
Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  explore  the  witness'  views  on  the  triad 
system  of  the  national  defense.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  have  come  to  that  or  not.  Could 
you  give  us  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
triad. 

Mr.  Warnke.  You  mean  with  regard  to  the 
strategic   forces? 
Mr.  Leggett.   Yes. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Again,  it  Is  a  question  of 
what  you  would  do  if  you  could  face  the 
problem  anew  as  compared  with  what  you 
do  when  you  have  the  existing  situation.  I 
don't  think  that  I  would  be  prepared  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  create 
the  third  leg  of  a  triad. 

If  we  had  at  the  present  time  nothing  but 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  and 
our  strategic  bomber  force.  I  think  that 
alone  would  form  a  very  effective  deterrent, 
and  I  think  In  addition  to  that.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, almost  invulnerable. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  Are  you  suggesting  that  they 
are  the  two  strongest  powers  of  the  triad? 
Mr.  Warnke.  Yes.  I  p.m.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  ICBM's  are  far  less 
desirable  than  the  other  two  because  of  their 
vulnerability.  When  we  talk  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  counterforce  strike,  really  what 
we  are  talking  about  Is  the  fact  that  to  some 
extent  that  leg  of  our  triad  could  be  de- 
graded by  a  preemotlve  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  from  that  standpoint  there  are 
some  who  argue  that  It  is  a  soiirce  of  crisis 
Instability.  If  we  had  only  the  two  less  vul- 
nerable systems,  you  inlght  have  a  margin- 
ally more  stable  situation  in  lime  of  crisis. 
Mr.  Leggett.  The  two  less  vulnerable 
would  be? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Submarines  and  the  strategic 
bomber  force. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Do  you  think  the  strate^c 
bomber  force  is  more  reliable  that  the  ICBM 
force? 


Mr.  Warnke.  It  Is  not  more  reliable  In 
terms  of  being  able  to  deliver  a  weapon  on 
target,  but  as  a  deterrent,  it  is  less  subject 
to  preemptive  attack. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  Is  it  less  enticement? 
Mr.  Warnke.  Yes;  In  a  sense  a  less  attrac- 
tive, nuisance.  There  are  some  who  say  over 
a  period  of  time  we  should  phase  out  the 
intercontinental    ballistic    missiles. 

Mr.  LEGCim.  There  is  no  capacity  at  the 
present  time  on  the  Soviets  for  an  effective 
preemptive  strike? 

Mr.  Warnke.  No,  but  it  Is  always  some- 
thing posed  as  a  threat  in  the  future.  That 
i5  why  I  don't  favor  eliminating  ovir  ICBM's 
now.  We  have  them.  We  spent  a  lot  of 
money  lor  them.  In  my  opinion,  at  the 
present  time  they  contribute  incrementally 
at  least  to  our  strategic  deterrent.  Since  we 
have  the  three  legs  of  the  triad,  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  giving  one  up. 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  House  Budget 
Commltttee,   11   September   1975.   pp.   71-72. 
In  addition,  in  March  1975  before  the  Sen- 
ate  Budget    Committee,   I   stated   the    fol- 
lowing: 

"I  find  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
reason  to  abandon  the  Triad  concept.  Maybe 
If  we  only  had  two  systems,  I  wouldn't  say 
we  bad  to  invent  a  third  at  this  stage  in 
order   to  have  extra   nuclear  capability." 

"We  have '  the  ICBM's,  which  have  been 
held  at  1.000  now  for  some  period  of  time. 
The  question  that  we  have  been  addressing 
with  respect  to  counterforce  capability  Is 
whether  we  have  somehow  to  Improve  the  ac- 
curacy or  the  yield  or  a  combination  of  both 
in  order  to  have  the  capacity  to  attack  the 
missile  silos  in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
present  time  we — I  don't  see  that  necessity. 
"With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Triad,  perhaps  the  most  Important  part  be- 
cause It  is  the  least  vulnerable,  that  is  our 
nuclear  missile  submarines.  What  I  have 
suggested  is  that  in  my  view,  the  Trident 
submarine  is  an  unde;irable  concept.  It  does 
not  add  enough  to  the  military  capability  to 
be  worth  the  cost. 'In  terms  of  the  additional 
range  of  the  Trident  1  missile,  that  can  be 
achieved  by  retrofitting  into  our  Polaris- 
Poseidon  fieet,  and  we  don't  have  to  go  to 
the  cost  of  $1.5  billion  per  Trident  unit, 
which  is  what  it  costs  with  its  24  missiles. 
"We  can  insteid,  continue  to  maintain 
that  part  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  Triad  by 
continuing  with  our  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet 
and  by  developing  a  less  costly  substitute 
until  such  time  as  it  becomes  necessary  to 
replace  some  of  the  existing  submarines. 

"Third,  with  regard  to  the  manned  bomber 
part  of  the  nuclear  Tri3id,  I  don't  think  that 
the  B-1,  again,  is  a  sound  weapons  program. 
It  is  immensely  expensive.  The  present  cost 
is  now  approaching  $1C0  million  each,  and  I 
don't  think  that  we  need  that  costly  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  B-52,  as  they  reach  the  end 
of  their  useful  life. 

"I  think  that,  as  Mr.  Nitze  has  pointed 
out,  the  Soviet  Union  has  put  much  more 
money  Into  air  defense  than  we  have.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  pitch  our  deterrent 
against  the  other  side's  strength.  It  would 
be  better,  instead  of  going  ahead  with  a  B-1 
bomber  which  is  so  expensive  because  of 
the  cost,  of  achieving  that  kind  of  penetra- 
tion capability,  instead  to  go  toward  the 
concept  of  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  which 
would  be  more  of  a  standoff  bomber,  some- 
thing that  would  have  a  relatively  long- 
range  missile,  which  would  have  more  pene- 
tration capability  than  the  bomber  Itself. 

"I  think  that  could  be  achieved  at  less  cost 
than  the  figures  that  are  currently  projected 
for  the  B-1  bomber." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  11  September  1975,  pp.  71-72. 

As  regards  my  opposition  to  the  mobile 
ICBM,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  SALT 
negotiating  team — in  their  advocacy  of  the 
SALT     I     Interim     Agreement — maintained 


vigorously  that  mobile  missiles  would  be  In- 
consistent with  that  agreement.  This  posi- 
tion was  put  forward  by  Paul  Nitze,  as  a 
member  of  SALT  I  delegation,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee on  June  20.  1972.  The  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  Interim  Agreement  with  this 
understanding. 

I  have  opposed  the  development  of  mobile 
missiles  in  the  past  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  Interim  Agreement  and  be- 
cause they  make  verification,  a  vital  part  of 
any  arms  control  agreement,  much  more 
difficult. 

The  testimony  I  gave  during  my  confirma- 
tion hearing  comports  with  my  previous 
statements  on  the  mobile  missile.  I  noted 
that  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  develop 
the  mobile  missile  should  be  made  oased 
( 1 )  on  our  success  in  negotiating  an  arms 
control  agreement  and  (2)  on  whether  our 
ICBM's  might  become  vulnerable  in  the  fu- 
ture. Recognizing  these  two  Important  vari- 
ables, I  stated  that  the  develooment  of  mo- 
bils  missiles  ought  to  be  "explored."  I  did 
not  e'idorse  them.  The  entire  quotation  went 
as  follows: 

"My  position  on  that.  Senator,  would  de- 
pend upon  how  successful  we  are  in  nego- 
tiating an  arms  control  agreement. 

"Obviously,  If  our  ICBMs  were  to  become 
vulnerable  over  a  period  of  time,  we  would 
have  to  take  some  sten  to  ensure  their  vla- 
bllitv  and  one  that  would  have  to  be  explored 
would  be  the  mobile  missile. 

"Now  it  has  certain  problems,  of  course. 
In  terms  of  verlflabllltv  If  you  do  succeed  in 
gettlne  an  arms  control  agreement.  So  It's  a 
Question  of  whether  vou  can  pet  the  arms 
control  agreement  in  time  to  make  It  unnec- 
e=sarv  to  develoo  the  MX,  and  that,  of  coiu-se, 
deoen-is  on  the  progress  itself." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  8  February  1977, 
p.  54. 

ALLEGATION    8 

Yesterday  and  aealn  today  you  told  this 
Committee  that  we  could  in  the  future  be 
In  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  strateelc 
buildup.  I  have  already  mentioned  that.  But 
no  one  has  suggested  that  our  submarine 
force  iR  now  or  in  the  future  will  become 
vulnerable.  Presumably  it  Is  our  land-based 
ICBM  force.  In  particular,  that  Is  increasingly 
vulnerable.  Your  new  concern  strikes  me  as 
quite  different  from  your  past  view  that  ten 
Poseidon  boats  can  alone  perform  the  deter- 
rent function.  Prior  to  your  confirmation.  In 
1972,  you  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that:  "10  surviving  Poseidon  sub- 
marines could  aim  1,600  warheads  at  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  would  run  out  of  targets 
before  they  ran  out  of  missiles  .  .  .  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  missile  numbers  game  is 
a  mindless  exercise." 

MY    RESPONSE 

My  concern  over  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBM  force  is  not  new.  In  1971  I  said: 

"At  the  present,  as  Secretary  Packard  has 
pointed  out,  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  the  ca- 
pability to  destroy  any  substantial  part  of 
our  Mlnuteman  force.  It  is  apparently  true 
that  if  the  Soviets  deploy  about  100  addition- 
al SS-9S  and  if  they  test  and  deploy  MTRVs 
for  these  missiles  and  if  they  can  make  these 
MIRVs  very  accurate,  then  they  could  pose 
a  threat  to  much  of  our  Mlnuteman  force. 
Even  in  this  contingency,  either  our  sub- 
marine-based force  or  our  bomber  force  would 
still  be  capable  In  Itself  of  destroying  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  this  fact,  despite  the 
existence  of  the  Triad,  we  certainly  wovild  not 
want  to  have  even  one  of  our  strategic  sys- 
tems highly  vulnerable  and  accordingly,  we 
should  continue  actively  to  seek  agreement 
at  SALT  that  might  prevent  this  threat  from 
materializing." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,   14  July  1971,  p.  207. 
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In  1972  I  Joined  In  endorsliig 
Ing  statement: 

"Every  effort  should  be 
control  on  MIRV's  of  whose 
the  Soviets  could,   if  they 
accurate  and  numerous,  cause 
they  might  be  a  threat  to  the 
tlon  of  our  deterrent." 

Source;  Report  of  the 
National    Security,    21 
13. 

In  1972  I  also  said: 
"Any  program  that  threaten: 
tory  capability  of  either  side 
Jected.  I  re.er,  of  course 
things  as  anti-submarine 
or  anything  else  that  might 
impact  as  an  anti-ballistic  mis^I 
appearing  to  challenge  the 
bility  of  either  side." 

Source:   Hearings  before  the 
eign  Relations  Committee,  28 
182. 

In  1975,  in  the  context  of  a 
mutual  restraint,  I  again  notec 
over    the    potential    vulnerab 
ICBMs: 

"But  as  long  as  they  limit  .. 
missiles  that  they  MIRV.  so  th 
have  any  more  of  an  ability  tc 
land-based  missiles  than  we  ha' 
theirs,  then  we  are  not  faced  w 
slty    of    taking    further,    more 
think    more    dangerous    Inltlat 
own." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  . 
et  Committee,  March  1975,  p.  9 
My  concern  over  the  destabl 
of    possible    or    perceived    vul 
either  sides  ICBM  force  has  . 
pose    large-scale    development 
force  weapons.  In  1975,  for  ex 

"Right  now,  what  might  lead 
tual  acquisition  of  first-strike  < 
would  require  tli-^t  you  develop 
referred   to   as    the   counterforcfe 
which   Secretary   Schlesinger  hi 
from  time  to  time.  I.efs  assumi 
that  counterforce  capability  an 
Union  did.  Would  our  situation 
It  is  today?  I  say  It  would  be 
because  a  missile  with  cou 
ity   poses   more   of   a   threat   to 
Union  than  our  present-day  m 
There  would  he  more  incentive  t< 
because  it  would  be  Just  as  e.isy  . 
more   sophl'tlcated   counterforci 
weapon  as  It  is  to  destroy 
So  at  a  tirre  of  crl.eis  we  wou 
stability  rather  than  more." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  ._ 
et  Committee.  II  Seotembsr  1971 

Furthermore.  1  have  consistent  v 
concern  over  possible  vulnerabll 
parts  of  our  Triad  of  strateeic  .„ 
my  principal  reasons  for  opoosl 
dent  submarine  program  was  thn 
more  of  our  "eegs"  in  fewer  "b 
Trident  fleet  could  be  potentlall 
nerable  to  future  Soviet  ASW  thi 
lareer  force  of  smaller  submarine 
Joined  in  the  following  statemen 

"The  Polaris  submarines  will 
worthy  until  well  into  the  1990s 
present  time  the  nature  of  anv 
to  Polaris  cannot  even  be  oredl 
and  if  it  arises,  the  Trident  fleet 
more  vulnerable  than  the  nresent 
becau.se  its  srreater  unit  size  and 
number  of  shins  could  make  it  e, 
atroy  in  a  surnri-e  attack,  using  o 
unknown  technolorv.  The  decisicn 
the   $500   million   Trident   base 
Washington,  still  further  reduces 
of  this  new  ship  bv  Initially 
operation  in  the  Atlantic." 

Source:   "Military  Policy  and 
oritles.  FT  1974."  p.  16. 
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My  long-time  concern  about  the  vulnera- 
bility of  our  land-based  ICBM  force  is  Indeed 
a  different  subject  from  that  addressed  in  my 
language  as  quoted  from  the  1972  hearings 
in  this  allegation.  There  I  was  speaking  to 
the  value  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  first  strike  by 
either  side.  The  actual  quote  reads:  "In  thus 
assuring  retaliatory  capability,  the  ABM 
Treaty  makes  continuation  of  the  missile 
numbers  game  a  mindless  exercise."  (Source: 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  28  June  1972,  p.  179,  emphasis 
added.)  I  went  on  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
assuring  the  survivability  of  our  land-based 
deterrent  and  the  value  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment in  that  connection.  The  reason  we  need 
an  effective,  permanent  agreement  is  to  as- 
sure that  the  Soviets  accept  the  proposition 
that,  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  missile  num- 
bers game  is  in  fact  mindless. 

I  have  consistently  sought  a  celling  on  mis- 
sile numbers,  and  I  still  believe  that  such  a 
celling  would  be  useful.  Indeed,  I  support 
Senator  Jackson's  1975  proposal  for  substan- 
tially lower  ceilings  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles permitted  each  side,  a  proposal  which 
would  appear  to  support  my  contention  that 
continuation  of  the  missile  numbers  game 
by  going  to  ever  higher  numbers  Is  a  mind- 
less exercise. 

ALLBCATION     9 

At  your  confirmation  hearing  and  again  In 
your  remarks  yestcrdcy  you  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program. 
In  the  past  you  have  not  taken  their  civil 
defense  program  seriously. 

MY  RESPONSE 

I  do  not  recall  any  statements  I  have  made 
In  the  past  about  Soviet  civil  defense  I  have 
however,  consistently  said  that  any  defense 
that  could  erode  cither  sides  strategic  deter- 
rent should  be  a  subject  of  great  concern  In 
1972,  when  I  testified  on  the  SALT  I  accords 
I  stated : 

"Any  program  that  threatens  the  retalia- 
tory capability  cf  either  side  shoud  be  re- 
jected. I  refer,  of  course,  specially  to  such 
things  as  antisubmarine  warfare  programs  or 
anything  else  that  might  have  the  same  im- 
pact as  an  antlcalilstlc  missile  defense  in 
appearing  to  challenge  the  retaliatory  capa- 
bility of  either  side."  ^ 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Reiation.s  Committee,  28  June  1972,  p. 
182. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld's  last  report  to  the 
Congress  notes  that:  "While  the  evidence  is 
stiU  coming  in.  and  we  cannot  make  frm 
Judgments  on  eitner  the  magnitude  or  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  Soviet  civil  defense,  the 
available  Information  suggests  a  strong  So- 
viet interest  in  damage  limitation  "  (Source- 
Annua!  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
FY  1978,-  p  64.)  If  the  Soviet  civil  defense 
program  in  fact  ever  threatens  to  degrade  our 
deterrent,  then  we  should  take  it  very  ser- 
iously indeed. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  the  specifics 
of  these  allegations.  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
the  over-all  contention  that,  until  my  testi- 
mony at  the  confirmation  hearing,  I  had  not 
taken  a  forthright  public  position  on  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  the  significance 
of  perceptions  of  superiority,  the  impor- 
tance of  our  forces  in  Eurooe.  or  on  the  need 
for  adequate  defense  spending  by  our  coun- 
try. To  corroborate  the  consistency  of  my 
positions.  I  have  assembled  a  series  of  quo- 
tations from  my  public  statements  over  the 
last  seven  years. 

WITH    REGARD    TO    THE    NATURE    OF    THE    SOVIET 
THREAT 

"I  would  agree  that  we  have  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  have  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances you  have  to  do  one  of  two  things  or 
do  both: 
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"You  have  to  see  to  It  that  they  don't  get 
It,  either  by  maintaining  the  kind  of  military 
capability  that  will  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing It,  or  by  getting  some  kind  of  agreement 
with  them  that  wUl  limit  the  competition." 
Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  184. 

First  of  all,  I  don't  think  that  there  Is  any 
way  that  we  can  know  what  the  Soviet  In- 
tention is.  The  best  we  can  do  is  apprise  our- 
selves of  Soviet  capability,  and  I  think  that 
we  have  to  assume  that  their  Intentions 
would  be  malevolent.  There  is  no  way  in 
the  world  we  could  rest  content  with  any- 
thing more  sanguine  than  that." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  173. 

"If  Tito  were  to  die,  circumstances  might 
exist  where  they  believed  they  could  get  a 
quick  victory  by  something  else  than  all- 
out  war.  I  think  we  should  review  our  defense 
structure  and  make  sure  we  have  the  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  that  kind  of  contingency. 
I  am  not  sure  we  do." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  204. 

"Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned, 
what  we  need  Is  the  military  power  that 
would  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
or  threatening  to  use  Its  own  military  power 
against  the  United  States  or  against  those 
countries  whose  security  is  actually  integral 
to  our  own." 

Source :  Testimony  before  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee,  11  September  1975,  p.  62. 

•I  feel  that  our  role  In  NATO  is  stUl  an 
Important  one  In  light  of  the  uncertainties 
as  to  the  Soviet  succession  of  power  and  of 
the  possible  political  ambitions  of  a  future 
Soviet  Government." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  14  March  1974,  p.  51. 

Obviously  at  the  same  time  we  should 
maintain  strategic  rriclear  forces  that  give 
us  the  assured  rttaliatory  capability  that 
would  deter  a  nuclear  attack  either  on  the 
United  States  or  on  the  territory  of  our  West- 
ern European  allies. 

"I  believe  also  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  short  of  other  acts  of  war 
the  Soviet  Union  at  some  point  might,  for 
political  reasons,  for  blackmail,  for  a  variety 
of  objectives  seek  to  interfere  with  sea  com- 
munication to  Europe,  and  our  NATO  forces 
ought  to  be  m.aximlzed  to  see  to  it  that 
they  could  prevent  this  sort  of  Interdiction 
ahead  of  time  " 
Source:  Id  ,  p.  58. 

"At  the  present  time  there  Is  only  one 
threat  to  our  physical  security,  and  that  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  The  only  way  that  we  can 
deal  with  the  USSR's  nuclear  arms  is  with 
the  concept  of  assured  destruction." 

Source:  "Strategic  Sufficiency,  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  1972,  p.  37. 

"What  little  we  know  of  the  Soviet  power 
structure  and  what  little  we  can  see  of 
China's  internal  struggles  can  give  us  no 
confidence  that  the  foreicrn  policv  of  either 
country  will  eschew  the  use  of  military  force 
for  the  balance  of  this  century.  Russia  and 
China  have  the  manpower  and  means,  and 
their  motives  are  sufficiently  obscure  so 
that  we  must  retain  the  military  might  to 
deter  or  to  defend  against  their  overt  aggres- 
sion." 

Source:  Warnke  and  Gelb,  "Security  or 
Confrontation,"  Foreign  Policy,  1970-71.  p.  9. 
"Unfortunately  we  have  had  too  few  in- 
stances in  which  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
effective  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  certainly  feel  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Soviet 
Union  more  than  the  fault  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  Intentions  of  the 
Soviets  have  been  anvwhere  near  the  bene- 
ficlent  or  disinterested  in  the  genuine  sense, 
as  ours.  I  think  that  we  genuinely  wished 


the  world  well.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  any  such 
record." 

Source:  Testimony  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  May  1970. 

WITH  REGARD   TO  THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF    PERCEP- 
TIONS   op    SUPERIORITY 

"There  Is  a  good  deal  of  unhapplness 
about  the  potential  costs  of  systems  like 
the  Trident  and  the  B-1,  but  there  is  no 
disagreement  with  the  proposition  that  we 
have  to  have  survlvabls  forces  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  sufficient  perceived  strength, 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  ever  attack- 
ing us." 

Source:  Lecture  given  before  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  23  August 
1974.  Reprinted  In  "Perspectives  In  Defense 
Management,"  Winter  1974-75,  p.  42  (pub- 
lished by  the  Ind\istrlal  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Washington,  D.C.) . 

"I  would  agree  that  It  Is  vital  that  our 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces  must  not 
only  be  strong  enough  but  that  they  be 
known  to  be  strong  enough  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  use  or  the  threater?ed 
use  against  us  and  those  whose  security  is 
Integral  to  our  own.  I  continue  to  believe, 
howevpr,  that  a  lead  In  numbers  or  si-e  that 
can  be  seen  to  be  Insignificant  will  have  po- 
litical consequences  only  if  the  other  side 
concedes  them  a  meaning  they  would  other- 
wise lack.  When  we  know  that  a  new  Soviet 
weapons  program  or  a  Soviet  lead  in  numbers 
or  throw  weight  or  some  other  dimension 
Is  not  militarily  Important,  It  is  neither  im- 
portant nor  desirable  to  engose  them  in  a 
mindless  contest  for  purely  cosmetic  supe- 
riority. 

"We  must,  I  am  convinced,  continue  to 
maintain  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  that 
make  Impassible  any  Soviet  ability  to  use  Its 
nuclear  forces  for  physical  attack  or  political 
advantage.  We  should  retain  the  conven- 
tional capability  to  keep  at  the  vanishing 
point  any  Soviet  asplrttdons  lor  territorial 
conquests.  partlcu!a.-ly  In  Western  Europe. 
The  strong  response  of  the  noncommunist 
parties  in  Portugal  would  surely  have  been 
far  less  likely  If  Soviet  forces  could  have 
been  moved  into  that  country  as  readily  as 
they  were  moved  Into  Czechoslovakia  seven 
years  before." 

Source:  Lecture  before  the  Industrial  Col- 
kge  of  the  Armed  Forces.  18  September  1975. 

"Our  strategic  niiclear  forces  must  not 
only  be  strong  enough.  They  must  be  known 
to  be  strong  enough  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  using  Its  strategic  nuclear  forces 
against  us  or  our  allies." 

Source:  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill,"  Foreign 
Policy.  Spring  1975,  p.  24. 

"I  think  we  have  also  to  recognize  that, 
even  if  we  were  to  conclude  that  there  is 
virtually  no  likelihood  of  the  use  of  Soviet 
military  power,  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  perceptions  of  our  allies.  In  other 
words,  it  Is  not  enough  that  we  be  confident. 
It  Is  also  important  that  Western  Europe  be 
confident.  Western  Europe  at  the  present 
time  Is  not  confident  that  they  are  safe  from 
Soviet  attack.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  see  to  .'.t  that  we  maintain  our  alli- 
ance with  Western  Europe  because,  of  course, 
of  the  economic,  cultural,  and  other  ties  that 
we  have." 

Source:  (Incomplete.) 

WITH     REGARD     TO     OUR     FORCES     IN     EITROPE 

"All  right,  what  is  the  best  way  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression?  I  would  suggest  that  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial fraction  of  your  force?  and  to  spend 
at  least  a  substantial  fraction  of  your  dollars 
In  the  one  p'.ace  where  it  Is  most  likely, 
however  unlikely  it  is,  that  Soviet  aggression 
would  occur,  which  Is  in  Europe. 

"So  unless  we  are  going  to  spend  virtually 
nothing  on  anything  except  strategic  forces, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  culy  prudent,  rea- 


sonable, and  economical  to  spend  such  of 
your  money  as  you  are  going  to  spend  In 
conventional  forces  on  NATO  defense. 

"I  have  raised  with  Senator  Symington 
before  the  question  whether  if  we  need 
grou.id  forces  at  all  don't  we  need  them  in 
Eurcpe,  which  Is  the  place  where  it  would 
be  m.ost  in  our  Interest  tD  use  them,  and  the 
place  where,  among  a  whole  set  of  unlikely 
contingencies,  aggression  and  the  first  stir- 
rings of  major  conflict  would  be  most  likely. 

Now,  I  don't  find  anyone  In  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  no  one  who  repreients  any 
substantial  population  factor,  who  says  that 
we  should  give  up  defense  expenditures.  I 
think  there  is  still  a  broad  constltiiency  for 
.substantial   defense  expenditures. 

"Even  if  we  were  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
in  half,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  still 
be  only  reasonable  and  logical  and  prudent 
to  spend  something  close  to  what  we  are 
presently  spending  for  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
en  Aims  Control  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  14  March  1974,  p.  123. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

"Thtre  are,  however,  in  my  opinion,  some 
readily  defensible,  easily  framed,  and  widely 
supported  reasons  for  us  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  posture.  I  think  no  one  in 
Congress  would  deny  the  proposition  that  we 
need  a  secure  retaliatory  capacity  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Some  would  argue  about 
the  structure  of  the  forces  needed  for  that 
purpcse,  or  the  particular  capabilities  that 
our  missiles  should  have.  But  I  find  that 
In  Congress  tnere  Is  no  disposition  to  cut 
back  Eub.stantially  on  the  amounts  we  spend 
now  for  strategic  nuclear  forces.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  unhappiners  about  the  poten- 
tial costs  of  systems  like  the  Trident  and  the 
B-1,  but  theie  is  no  disagreement  with  the 
proposition  that  we  have  to  have  survivable 
forces  of  sufficient  strength,  and  sufficient 
perceived  strength,  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  ever  attacking  us.  The  debate  is  over 
the  question  whether  such  objectives  as  in- 
creasing counterforce  capability  might  be 
destabilizing  or  stimvilate  the  arms  race;  or 
whether  the  Trident  submarine  Is  the  best 
way  to  spend  the  funds  available  to  us  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I  think  there  Is  also  general  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  that  we  have  to  maintain 
sufficient  forces  to  prevent,  and  if  necessary, 
repel,  any  sudden  Soviet  action  In  Europe. 
There  is  wide  disagreement,  of  cour.se,  as  to 
whether  that  purpose  requires  300,000  Amer- 
icans  to  be  stationed  in  Europe,  and  whether 
the  Europeans  can  carry  more  of  the  burden. 
But  hardly  anyone  denies  tliat  we  must 
have  forces  capable  of  responding  to  that 
kind  of  contingency." 

Source:  Lecture  given  before  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  .\rmed  Forces.  August  23. 
1974.  Reprinted  in  "Perspectives  in  Defense 
Management."  Winter  1974-75.  p.  42  (pub- 
lished by  the  Inditstrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Washington,  DC.) . 

"There  may  be  some  who  feel  that  national 
defense  is  something  that  we  can  almost 
forget  about  so  that  we  can  spend  all  of  our 
money  on  social  programs  and  so  forth,  but 
I  don't  agree  with  that.  I  do  feel  that  there 
has  to  be  a  proper  balance  found  between 
the  social  neec?s  and  what  Is  imperative  with 
respect  to  national  security." 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  May  30.  1974,  p.   2. 

"There  can  be  no  argument  atwut  our  need 
for  strong  defense  forces.  The^e  have  been 
provided  and  must  be  maintained. " 

Source:  Id  ,  p.  3. 

"I  do  not  have  any  expectation  that  we 
could  end  up  with  very  significant  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget.  It  just  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  It  Is  either  politically  feasible  at  the 


present  time,  or  a  propitious  time  to  do  it  in 
view  of  all  the  Soviet  activity. 

"What  I  have  suggested  Is  that  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  the  kind  of  alarm  that  should  require 
that  we  increase  our  defense  expenditures." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  9  March  1976,  p.  196. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
avoid  a  quite  substantial  defense  budget  for 
the  foreseeable  future  and,  until  we  reach  a 
stage  at  which  we  can  actually  begin  to  talk 
about  force  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  some  kind  of  a  meaningful  basis,  that  we 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  defense 
budget  substantially  below  the  current 
levels." 

Source :  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  March  1975,  p.  966. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
put  my  views  on  the  record  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  C.  Warnke. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  say, 
fa-st  of  all,  I  feel  like  a  middle  child  be- 
cause I  was  deprived  of  hearing  what 
was  obviously  a  very  eloquent,  what  we 
would  call  in  Arkansas,  barn-burning 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  I  look  forward  to 
reading  it  in  the  Record. 

I  could  say  very  concisely  that  I  prob- 
ably disagree  with  his  conclusions,  and 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments. 

No.  1.  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
domination,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  United  States  has  sought 
and,  for  most  of  the  time  since  World 
War  n,  has  achieved  domination  In  this 
field.  On  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  we  have  had  considerable  dis- 
cussions as  to  what  is  superiority.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  had  8,000  warheads  as  ac- 
curate as  our  8,000  warheads,  does  this 
give  them  superiority?  if  it  does,  I  want 
someone  in  this  Chamber  to  describe 
the  scenario  by  which  either  side  could 
win,  assuming  the  President,  after  the 
other  side's  first  strike,  does  not  turn  to 
pablum,  that  is,  does  not  have  the  will 
to  retaliate. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  v;ill  be  glad  to  answer. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  will,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
Senator  what  Mr.  Wamke's  current  po- 
sition on  that  is  if  I  can  find  his  testi- 
mony here. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  proceed  and 
then  the  Senator  can  respond  to  that. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  find  that,  and  he 
responded  directly  on  that  point.  Of 
course,  again,  this  is  a  different  view- 
point than  he  expressed  3  weeks  ago,  but 
I  think  his  present  view  on  that  would 
answer  the  Senator's  question. 
Mr.      BUMPERS.      I      asked      Mr. 

Wnrnke 

Mr.  NUNN.  Here,  it  is  here,  if  I  might 
read  it  to  the  Senator. 
I  asked  him  the  question: 
Do  you  see  that  they  could  put  us  in  a 
position,  if  these  trends  continue,  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  retaliate  after  absorb- 
ing a  preemptive  attack  by  them?  Is  that 
the  kind  of  Jeopardy  ycu  are  talking  about? 
Mr.  Warnke.  That  is.  of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate threat  to  our  strategic  capability.  If 
we  were  In  a  position  which  they,  by  strik- 
ing first,  could  take  out  .so  much  of  our 
mi':slle  force  as  to  make  It  unlikely  that  we 
would  be  willing  to  respond  for  fear  that 
their  counterstrike  would  be  devastating, 
then  we  would  be  deterred;  they  would  not 
be  deterred. 
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That    Is    the    argument 
Schlesinger  made  on 
responding  to  the  Soviet 
and  that  the  Senate 
Schlesinger  position  on. 
diametrically  opposed  to 
previous  position.  But  I  _ 
rectly  answers  the  Senatoifs 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  I  read 
response   which   the   Sena 
read,  Mr.  Wamke  said  if 
these  things  and  if  we  . 
point  that  we  would  not 
we  might  be  deterred. 

So  let  me  follow  that 
question.  At  what  point  in    . 
Senator  foresee  this  occasio:  i 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Wamke 
V7as  that  if  the  present  ti 
as  soon  as  the  Soviets  get 
their  present  programs 
they  will  improve  their 
point  that — I  do  not  know 
would  set.  but  my  tlmetaljle 
something  like  the  early 

that  they  would  have 

bility  and  that  we  might  . 
adequately  respond  if  they 
inate  our  land-based 
attacking  our  cities. 

But  th3  dialog  on  pages  9 
97   directly   with  Mr. 
point,  I  think  develops  the 
been  made  in  the  past  by 
retary  Schlesinger  that  tha 
very  dangerous  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  „. 
pen  because  I  hope  that  we 
low  it  to  happen.  But  the 
worrisome  situation. 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield 
ator  from  Arkansas  for  a 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  shall 
may,  to  what  Senator  Nttnn 
the  distinguished  Senator 

raised  as  a  question  on 

United  States,  according  tc 
who  is  the  principal 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  Wa._„ 
the  other  day  in  the  Committee 
Services  that  the  United  _._ 
he  would  describe  as  a  nuclei 
from  the  end  of  World  War  i: 
1957  and  from  1957  to  1971 
superiority.  If  the  United 
dominate   the   world   from 
point  from  that  time  it 
If  we  attribute  just  the  ^„ 
the  national  ethic,  then  we 
accused  at  some  point  dui.. 
of  trying  to  impose  our  ow 
certain  areas  of  the  map. 
that  during  that  time  Chi, 
Russians  blockaded  Berlin  tl 
Berlin  wall,  Cuba  fell,  the  . 
vaded  East  Germany  to  put 
volt,  they  invaded  Czechosloi 
down  a  revolt,  and  we  found 
volved  in  a  hopeless 
nam.  So  I  ask,  with  th?t 
periority  we  obviously  did  . 
it  bought  us  anything.  More 
sirily  better  when  it  comes 
ticular  field. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr „.„ 

Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  responc 
Senator  is  arguing  that  we  in 
States  of  America  did  not  - 
nation  of  the  world  when 
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nuclear  superiority,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  agree  with  him.  But  if 
the  Senator  is  further  arguing  because 
we  did  not  achieve  world  domination 
when  we  liad  strategic  nuclear  su':eriority 
that,  therefore,  we  should  not  fear  So- 
viet nuclear  superiority  because  they 
would  not  abuse  their  superioritv,  then 
the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  Arkansas 
are  on  entirely  different  wavelengths 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  not  my  point. 
I  am  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  deterred  because  they  were  vastly  in- 
ferior, any  more  than  the  United  States 
will  be  deterred  under  the  same  set  of 
circumstances,  which  would  never  occur. 
Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  concerned  about 
their  superiority. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  mind,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  this  dialog  Is 
rather  interesting.  The  comments  that 
the  Soviets  were  not  deterred  raises,  of 
course,  the  obvious  issue  of  what  con- 
ventional forces  had  during  the  period 
of  the  blockade  and  the  Hungary  affair? 
What  was  the  sitluatlon  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional forces?  How  many  American 
troops  were  there  in  Berlin  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  forces?  The  Soviets  had  over- 
whelming local  superiority  In  that  area. 
But  in  Cuba  we  had  local  superiority.  I 
think  It  was  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. 

Let  me  just  make  this  observation: 

If  you  want  to  lose  all  sense  and  direc- 
tion about  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  strategic  nuclear  balance,  just  start 
talking  about  a  nuclear  exchange,  and 
the  cata-strophic  and  horrendous  Impli- 
cations that  flow  from  it.  That  misses  the 
whole  point.  I  do  not  think  the  Soviets 
want  to  get  involved  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change any  more  than  we  do.  but  I  do 
relate  strategic  power  to  its  political  im- 
Phcations.  Numbers  do  matter.  If  num- 
bers did  not  matter,  neither  would  SALT, 
which  is  about  numbers. 

If  the  argument  is  that  numbers  do 
not  matter,  then  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  French  force  de  frappe 
is  a  most  formidable  force.  If  numbers 
do  not  matter,  let  them  deter  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now,  who  believes  that  the  force 
de  frappe  in  France,  or  the  British  stra- 
tegic force,  is  credible? 

Numbers  do  matter.  And  may  I  just 
observe  that  the  real  concern  here,  as  I 
view  it,  goes  beyond  the  idea  of  a  nuclear 
exchange.  I  think  it  is  the  drive  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  hegemony 
for  primacy,  that  they  are  after.  Some 
call  it  Finlandization.  They  do  not  have 
to  land  any  troops.  Nations  will  soon 
conform  to  the  new  order  of  power  on 
their  side,  and  if  one  cannot  see  through 
that  clear,  long-term  strategic  objective 
then  I  hope  that  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues as  possible  will  spend  a  little 
time  in  China,  talking  to  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  Soviets  as  com- 
rades in  arms  as  well  as,  now.  as  adver- 
saries; and  I  think  they  will  have  a 
clearer  strategic  picture. 

I  believe  very  strongly  and  very  deeply 
that  what  we  are  up  against  here  are  the 
political  implications  of  the  drive  for 
hegemony,  the  drive  for  primacy  over  a 


given  area,  whether  It  Is  the  Middle  East. 
Europe,  or  wherever  else  their  interests 
may  lie.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
lationship of  power  to  political  goals  is 
the  real  question  that  we  have  to  face 
when  we  discuss— I  hope  intelligently, 
Mr.  Presidents— strategic  doctrine. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  record  my  total  agreement 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  said. 
I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  continue  for  a  couple  of  moments? 
I  just  wonder— and  I  certainly  do  not 
ascribe  any  such   motives   to  my  col- 
leagues, why  our  office  has  been  flooded 
with  mall.  I  suspect  most  of  us  on  this 
floor  and  probably  every  Member  of  this 
bodv  can  make  the  same  statement.  It 
makes  me  wonder  whether  the  issue  here 
is  Paul  Wamke,  or  whether  it  is  arms 
control. 

We  had  an  Interesting  thing  happen  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  the  other 
day.  when  we  found  two  New  York 
Times  stories  from  November  1963  which 
reported  three  present  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  saving  the 
same  critical  things  about  Paul  Nitze, 
when  John  Kennedy  nominated  him  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  is,  that 
Mr.  Nitze's  appointment  was  an  open 
invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness — Paul  Nitze, 
now  Mr.  Warnke's  principal  antagonist. 
So  I  see  that  at  least  some  people  seem 
to  feel  that  there  just  is  not  any  way  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  .-Kjint  is  simply  this:  I  do  not  know 
of  any  c:vilization  that  has  ever  engaged 
in  the  kind  of  arms  race  that  will  cer- 
tainly occur  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  if  there  is  not 
some  sort  of  limitation  put  on  those 
weapons,  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively. There  has  never  been  a  civiliza- 
tion that  did  not  use  its  weapons. 

I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  in  very  simple 
terms.  I  am  not  saying,  and  Paul 
Wamke  did  not  say.  that  any  agreement 
is  better  than  no  agreement.  He  pre- 
cisely said  the  very  opposite,  and  also 
said  that  any  agreement  that  did  not 
have  absolutely  certifiable  verification 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  was 
written  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paul  V/arnke  said 
everything  I  like  to  hear  any  decent, 
sensible  man  say  who  does  not  want  to 
see  his  children  and  grandchildren 
incinerated. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  al- 
ternative. And  no  Member  of  this  body 
can  out-anti-Russia  any  other  Member. 
Sometimes  I  think  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  engages  in  that  one-upman- 
ship sort  of  thing. 

This  debate  on  strategic  war  is  also 
tied  to  the  immoral  international  esca- 
lation of  sales  of  arms  that  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in.  It  is  tied  to 
what  we  all  know  is  just  a  hairline  sepa- 
rating us  from  incineration  every  day. 
Almost  everybody  in  this  country 
knows  that  "country  A,"  which  may  be 
some  underdeveloped  country  that  lays 
its  hands  on  a  weapon,  can  somehow  or 
other  explode  it  on  the  United  States, 
and   the  United  States  will  assume  it 
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came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  will 
decimate  them  and  they  will  decimate 
us,  while  the  third  country — country  A — 
laughs  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

Everybody  In  this  body  who  has  ever 
been  briefed  knows  how  many  "broken 
arrows"  we  have  had  in  this  country — 
nuclear  incidents  that  came  within  a 
hairline  of  creating  a  disaster.  The  peo- 
ple in  Spain  know  it,  and  the  people  in 
our  State  of  Georgia  know  it. 

I  am  just  simply  saying  I  think  my 
position  is  the  toughest  to  champion.  I 
think  it  is  very  difHcult  to  try  to  talk 
rationally  and  sensibly  about  such  a 
serious  subject,  because  all  of  us  have 
normal  apprehensions  and  fears  of  the 
future. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  confirm  Paul 
Wamke,  and  I  want  to  reiterate  here 
that  I  was  as  impressed  with  him  and 
the  way  he  handled  himself  in  that  com- 
mittee as  any  witness  who  has  ever  ap- 
peared before  any  committee  on  which  I 
have  participated. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  debate  is  tak- 
ing place.  I  am  impressed  that  a  man 
whose  career  has  been  so  illustrious  as 
that  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  would  come  here  and  take  the 
position  he  has  taken.  I  hope  in  the  next 
3  days  there  will  be  more  Senators  on  this 
floor  to  listen  to  this  debate.  There  is  not 
one  much  more  important  that  could 
come  before  this  body,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  very  scintillating  to  a  lot 
of  people.  I  intend  to  spend  as  much 
time  as  I  can  here,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me 
to  say  these  few  words. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  join 
those  who  have  praised  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  a  very  eloquent  and  force- 
ful maiden  speech,  even  though,  like 
some  others,  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions.  Actually  it  was  not  the  Sen- 
ator's maiden  remarks  on  this  floor;  I 
happen  to  have  been  present  when  he 
made  some  hilarious  remarks  about  our 
friend,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  when  he  was 
leaving  this  Chamber. 

The  Senator  stated  he  agreed  that  be- 
cause the  way  events  happen  in  the  real 
world,  if  one  nation  builds  up  another 
nation  will  build  up.  He  did  say  he  was 
not  certain  whether,  if  we  exercised  our 
restraint  and  went  downward,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  do  likewise,  and  that  was 
his  gravest  question. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  question,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  depend  on  their 
good  faith  in  showing  us;  and  certainly 
that  Is  not  what  the  Wamke  debate  is 
about  or  the  arms  control  debate  is  about. 

We  are  discussing  the  nomination  of 
a  man  who,  under  instructions  from  the 
President,  will  seek  to  obtain  arms  con- 
trol agreements  of  a  verifiable  nature 
whereby  each  party  will  agree  to  stand 
still,  or  hopefully  scale  down,  if  that  is 
the  nature  of  the  agreement. 

This  will  not  be  based  upon  any  blind 
trust.  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  would  trust  the  Soviet  Union 
to  turn  downward  voluntarily — without 


some  inducement  from  the  other  side — 
nor  would  any  Member  of  this  body  trust 
nonverifiable  agreements  to  lead  to  both 
of  us  turning  downward. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  negotiate, 
after  we  get  a  SALT  Ambassador,  is  veri- 
fiable and,  where  possible,  inspectable 
agreements  that  Involve  both  turning 
downward.  That  is  really  what  this  is  all 
about. 

As  to  the  apes  on  a  treadmill  article 
by  Paul  Warnke  and  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  whether 
or  not  there  is  action  and  reaction,  he 
seemed  to  accept  that  thesis  generally 
when  he  stated  that  if  one  builds  up. 
in  all  logic,  the  other  will  build  up.  Let 
me  simply  ask  the  Senator  about  a  few 
of  the  steps  that  have  occurred  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  were  the  first  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons  and  then  were 
followed  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  were  not  only 
the  first  to  develop  and  test  nuclear  wea- 
pons at  a  time  when  we  alone,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  possessed  the  atom 
bomb;  we  went  to  the  United  Nations 
and  proposed  that  this  awesome  f>ower 
be  turned  over  to  the  world  body  and 
that,  gradually,  we  would  devolve  onto 
it  all  of  the  weapons  we  then  possessed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  not  only  pro- 
posed, in  effect,  total  disarmament,  we 
proposed  to  disarm  ourselves.  Would  It 
be  a  disservice  to  remind  this  Chamber 
that  when  we  proposed  to  turn  the  atom 
over  to  the  United  Nations,  It  was  the 
Soviet  Union  that  said  no,  because  they 
proposed  to  get  one  of  their  own?  And 
they  did. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  well  remember 
that.  That  is  proof  of  the  point  that 
when  one  achieves  some  breakthrough 
of  a  major  nature  in  a  weapons  system, 
the  other  is  apt  to  wish  to  have  the  same 
weapon  before  they  negotiate.  We  have 
seen  the  same  routine  with  so-called  bar- 
gaining chips. 

Going  on  from  that  event,  if  the 
Senator  differs  with  anything  in  this 
analysis,  I  hope  he  will  please  internipt 
me.  But  I  think  this  is  the  way  it  runs. 
On  the  ICBM,  the  Soviet  Union  was  first 
with  a  ballistic  missile  at  the  time  of 
Sputnik,  and  it  caused  great  concern  in 
this  country.  We  then  proceeded  to  de- 
ploy the  first  field  of  ICBM's.  The  Soviet 
Union  followed  us. 

On  ABM's  the  Soviet  Union  was  first; 
we  followed  them.  Next  came  MIRV.  We 
were  first;  they  followed  us. 

Next  came  cruise  missiles.  The  U.S  S.R. 
developed  the  short  range  and  then  we 
proceeded  to  develop  more  sophisticated 
long  range  cruises. 

Then  came  the  mobile  land-based 
missile.  Both  sides  are  developing  mobile 
ICBM's,  and  the  Soviets  are  beginning  to 
deploy  intermediate-range  mobiles. 

Then  came  the  nuclear  submarines 
with  nuclear  weapons  aboard  them — the 
United  States  first,  the  U.S.S.R.  follow- 
ing. 

Finally,  on  strategic  bombers,  we  were 
first;  they  followed. 

So  there  apparently  is  at  least  some 
action-reaction,  buildup  followed  by 
buildup.  Today  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 


Harold  Brown,  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  stated  that 
when  we  build  up  in  this  way  and  each 
does  it,  neither  of  us  gets  more  security. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  who,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  accurately  described  a 
process  which  I  recognize,  as  he  does. 
There  will  be  a  reactive  response  to  a 
seeming  increase  of  one  .side  by  another. 
There  has  been  through  the  long  post- 
war period;  or,  there  had  been.  Then 
came  the  failure  of  American  arms  in 
Vietnam.  Then  there  entered  into  the 
souls  of  so  many  of  the  very  men  who 
had  conceived  that  conflict  and  had 
waged  that  war  this  extraordinary  con- 
viction that  power  is  meaningless,  that 
superiority  is  xmavailing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Chamber, 
but  I  would  like  to  recall,  if  I  may,  this 
one  passage  of  my  speech,  in  which  I 
said  that  we  see  the  world — 
•  •  •  In  a  state  of  transition  from  the 
asstimptlon  of  American  dominance  to  the 
presumption  of  American  decline.  I  believe 
the  world  balance  of  power  is  changing,  and 
that  this  change  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  Inevitable  and  calamitous  failure  of  arms 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Warnke  holds  a  different  view.  The 
source  of  our  differences,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that 
he,  like  so  many  others,  was  so  shaken  by 
the  failure  of  American  strategic  and  military 
power  in  Vietnam  that  he  came  to  feel  it 
must  equally  fail,  that  it  must  prove  equally 
futile  in  other  circumstances  and  other 
places. 

Therein  lies  the  source  of  our  pro- 
found unease. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  the  un- 
ease. I  have  unease  for  many  reasons — 
lack  of  knowledge  about  what  the  Rus- 
sians may  be  up  to,  for  example.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  so  eloquently  stated  the 
dangers  that  all  of  us— this  country,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  everyone  else — face 
when  nuclear  weapons  are  on  the  loose. 

As  to  motives,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
understand  what  motivates  others.  We 
may  even  be  unclear  as  to  what  moti- 
vates us,  individually  or  as  a  nation,  to 
take  certain  actions. 

I  did  have  an  opportunity  today  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown, 
at  a  Budget  Committee  hearing,  and  also, 
in  effect,  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Brown, 
when  did  the  Soviet  buildup  begin? 

Harold  Brown  answered  and,  had 
General  Brown  dissented,  he  would  have 
dissented  because  that  is  the  way  they 
were  operating  before  the  committee. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  it  began 
with  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  when  the 
Russians  were  embarrassed  by  our  su- 
perior strength  and  forced  to  back  down. 
That  is  when  they  began  their  buildup. 
He  stated  it  has  been  a  steady  buildup 
since  then.  They  have  been  spending 
about  12  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  arms  each  year.  That  has 
been  steady.  As  their  gross  national 
product  expands,  hence,  their  military 
expands. 

He  stated  that  they  have  made  some 
technological  advances  in  their  economy 
and,  therefore,  they  are  more  effective  in 
that  respect.  But  he  said  there  has  been 
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That  is  what  this  is  all 
test.  It  will  not  be  a  good- 
will be  hard  negotiating, 
to  verifiable  procedures; 
to  ratification  in  this 
do  not  like  what  comes  back, 
course,  not  approve  it.  If  it  is  . 
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York  in  voting  against  the  .. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to 
from  California  that  if  it  is  a 
is  I  who  shall  be  joining  him, 
will  be  the  first  to  see  it, 
so  act. 
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clarify  our  situation.  I  thinl 
bringing  into  being  a  measur^ 
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goes  back  three  or  four  Presidents.  The 
first  is  that  the  Soviets  are  intent  upon 
achieving  world  domination.  The  second 
is  that  they  merely  wish  to  catch  up.  In 
14  years  they  have  done  a  lot  of  catching 
up.  But  the  first  possibility  which  con- 
forms to  the  known  facts  ought  to  be  the 
one  that  commands  our  attention.  I  put 
it  to  the  Members,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  think  first  of  that  possibility.  I  con- 
sider it  a  probability. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  decreased, 
and  this  decrease  can  only  come  about 
from  a  firm  and  implacably  tou^h-mind- 
ed  negotiation  of  a  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion. We  do  not  feel  the  negotiator  the 
President  has  proposed  in  this  case  would 
bring  about  that  objective  which  we  all 
share.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  arguments  just  made  that  the 
cause  of  the  Russian  buildup  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  so  superior  and  they  were 
forced  into  backing  down  in  Cuba,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  being  the  genesis  of 
all  of  their  buildup,  would  dictate  In 
logic  that  we  should  have  lost  there,  that 
we  would  have  been  more  secure  had  the 
Russians  not  been  forced  to  back  down  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  I  hope  that  Is 
not  the  logic  to  which  we  are  being  forced 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course,  there  Is  no 
logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  have  very  strong  records  in 
military  matters,  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  former  heads  of  the  CIA,  great 
experts  in  military  matters,  who  have 
never  been  labeled  doves  in  their  entire 
lives,  who  are  strongly  in  support  of  Paul 
Warnke  for  this  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tion. In  the  course  of  time,  those  names 
will  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous 

consent  request?  I  know  the  Senator  has 

waited  long  and  patiently. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 


Tley 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL   1  PM 
MONDAY,  MARCH  7,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1  p  jn.  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  G.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Paul  C. 


Warnke  to  be  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  sat  through  the  hearings 
when  Mr.  Warnke  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  answered  questions.  I 
have  examined  his  speeches  and  state- 
ments made  over  the  years.  I  have  set 
forth  mv  views  at  length  in  sc«ne  22 
pages  which  are  Included  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  Is  on  every  Sen- 
ator's desk,  beginning  on  page   11. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  tc  send  a  per- 
son with  Mr.  Warnke's  views  to  Geneva 
to  negotiate  for  us  with  the  Russians 
would  be  something  like  a  person  who 
wants  to  sell  his  house  hiring  a  real  estate 
agent  who  has  already  publicly  declared 
that  the  house  is  only  worth  half  of  what 
is  being  asked  for  it. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  that 
I  made  in  the  report,  but  now  something 
new  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I  feel 
it  is  worth  some  comment. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  37-page  document  submitted 
by  Mr.  Warnke  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  in  which  he  responds  to  certain 
questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  point  out  that  in  trying  to  re- 
but some  of  the  charges  of  inconsistency 
resulting  from  his  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  Mr.  Warnke  has 
demonstrated  a  shocking  willingness  to 
tamper  with  the  public  record  of  his 
earlier  positions. 

Because  he  is  a  lawyer,  who  is  expected 
to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  words— 
especially  if  he  hopes  to  be  our  SALT 
negotiator— this  distuibing  development 
raises  a  new  and  very  serious  concern. 

Like  many  other  Senators,  earlier  this 
week  I  received  a  copy  of  that  37-page 
document  in  which  Mr.  Warnke  en- 
deavors to  establish  "that  no  inconsist- 
ency exists  in  fact"  between  his  recent 
testimony  and  his  previously  expressed 
views. 

Since  the  very  first  point  made  by  Mr 
Warnke  in  resoonse  to  a  question  which' 
as  I  understand,  was  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  concerns  an  exchange  Mr 
Warnke  had  with  me  during  his  confir- 
mation hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  allow  what  he  has  said  to 
go  unchallenged. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  key  quotation 
from  the  public  record  cited  by  Mr 
Warnke  in  his  rebuttal  has  been  altered 
in  a  way  that  changes  its  meaning. 

Time  and  again,  both  before  and  after 
the  SALT  I  agreements  were  consum- 
mated in  1972,  Mr.  Warnke  testified  be- 
fore committees  of  the  Congress  that  the 
nuclear  "numbers  game"  was  "meaning- 
less." He  argued  it  was  "totally  irrele- 
vant" that  the  Russians  had  more  mis- 
siles than  the  United  States:  and  even  if 
they  were  to  double  their  ICBM  force,  he 
contended,  we  should  not  be  concerned. 

But  now,  with  his  confirmation  as  our 
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chief  SALT  negotiator  pending,  Mr. 
Warnke  has  changed  his  tune. 

Now  he  wants  the  Senate  to  believe 
that  he  was  worried  back  in  1972  about 
the  numerical  disparity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Asked  by  Senator  Jackson  to  explain 
this  Inconsistency.  Mr.  Warnke  re- 
sponded in  writing  last  week  and  sent  me 
a  copy.  His  answer  reads  in  part : 

I  specifically  stated  (In  1972]  that  "nu- 
merclal  superiority  which  Is  not  translatable 
into  either  any  sort  o/  military  capability  or 
any  sort  of  political  potential  has  no  pxir- 
pose." 

Mr.  Warnke  added  the  emphasis,  and 
said  the  quote  could  be  found  on  pages 
178-179  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  June 
28,  1972. 

I  have  read  those  hearings,  and  here  is 
what  Mr.  Warnke  really  said  on  those 
pages.  After  arguing  that  the  ABM  treaty 
leaves  both  sides  "open  to  nuclear  attack 
even  in  a  second  strike,"  he  stated: 

tJnder  those  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  .  .  .  that  the  continuation  of  the  mis- 
sile numbers  game  Is  in  fact  a  mindless 
exercise,  that  there  is  no  ptirnose  in  either 
side's  achieving  a  numerical  superiority, 
which  is  not  translatable  into  either  any 
sort  of  military  or  any  sort  of  political  poten- 
tial. That  Is  why.  In  my  opinion,  the  ceilings 
that  are  placed  In  the  Interim  agreement  on 
both  land-based  and  sea-based  missiles 
should  not  be  the  cause  for  any  concern  on 
our  part.  (My  emphasis.] 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  subtle — 
but  enormous. 

By  quoting  himself  out  of  context,  by 
rearranging  words  Inside  the  quotation 
marks,  and  by  eliminating  a  comma,  Mr. 
Warnke— as  if  by  magic— is  transformed 
from  a  man  who  shrugs  off  Soviet  nu- 
merical superiority  to  one  who  is  worried 
about  it. 

In  the  1972  original.  Mr.  Warnke 
clearly  argued  that  the  "numbers  game" 
is  a  "mindless  exercise"  because  numer- 
ical superiority  is  not  important  either 
militarily  or  politicallv. 

In  the  1977  alteration,  however,  the 
"mindless  exercise"  phrase  has  van- 
ished and — for  want  of  a  comma — Mr. 
Warnke  is  suddenly  qualifving  his  lack 
of  concern  about  nimierical  superiority. 
He  now  finds  no  purpose  in  numerical 
superiority  unless  it  has  political  or 
mUitary  value. 

It  is  one  thing  to  change  your  rnind 
and  then  to  acknowledge  that  you  have 
done  so.  But  scholarship  and  ethics  de- 
mand that  vou  not  rewrite  the  public 
record  to  gild  your  past  views — or  to  pre- 
tend that  your  mind  has  not  changed 
after  all. 

In  this  instance — as  in  others — it  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Warnke  has  misrepre- 
sented his  past  positions.  If  this  is  the 
way  he  would  deal  with  the  Senate  if 
confirmed,  it  is  well  that  we  learn  it 
now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  voted  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  to  become  ACDA 
Director;  however,  this  latest  develop- 
ment forces  me  to  reconsider  that 
decision. 

One  thing  is  clear.  A  crisis  of  confi- 
dence surroimds  his  two  nominations — 


and  that  crisis  Is  growing  perceptibly 
every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  asked  that 
the  entire  37-page  document  be  inserted 
in  the  Record;  but  since  Mr.  McGovern 
already  has  done  that,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
collection  of  relevant  excerpts  from  the 
public  record — excerpts  which  I  believe 
establish  conclusively  that,  despite  his 
recent  testimony.  Mr.  Warnke  was  not 
concerned  with  the  numerical  disparity 
in  the  SALT  I  agreements  back  in  1972, 
as  he  now  suggests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 
[Appendix.  Excerpts  from  the  public  record. 
Item   A. — Warnke    Testimony    to   Foreign 
Relations  Committee  July  13.  1971,  p.  205] 
Statement  of  Paul  C.  Warnke,  Formeh  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national SECtmrrY  Affairs 
Mr.  Warnke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcom- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  arms  control 
implications  of  deploying- MIRVs  and  ABMs. 
There  are  no  more  Important  decisions  fac- 
ing Americans  and  people   throughout  the 
world  than  those  that  affect  the  relative  like- 
lihood of  strategic  nuclear  war  or  peace.  The 
objective  of  preventing  nuclear  war  Is  the 
controlling  issue  of  our  time.  In  our  concern 
with  other  questions  It  Is  necessary  that  we 
keep  in  the  forefront  the  fact  that  all  of 
civilization  can  be  destroyed  within  an  hour 
If  we  fail  In  that  objective. 

elements  of  stable  strategic  relationship 
to  deter  nuclear  war 
We  have  come  far,  I  believe,  toward  a 
national  concensus — and  Indeed,  an  Interna- 
tional consensus — as  to  the  key  elements  of 
the  stable  strategic  relationship  that  can 
deter  nuclear  war.  There  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable agreement  that  "nuclear  superior- 
ity" has  become  a  meaningless  and  irrelevant 
criterion  in  desiging  strategic  forces.  The 
argument  continues  to  be  made,  however, 
that  a  numerical  lead  which  is  militarily 
meaningless  may  somehow  be  exploitable  po- 
litically. I  feel  this  is  a  fallacy  and  can  lead 
to  weapons  overdesign  and  the  escalation  of 
the  arms  race.  (Emphasis  added] 

•  *  •  •  • 

(Item  B.  Warnke  Testimony  to  House  Foreign 

Affairs  Committee  May  31,  1972,  pp.  72-75] 

•  •  •  •  • 

Feeling  as  I  do  with  respect  to  this  third 
attribute,  /  welcome  the  SALT  agreement 
which  was  concluded  last  week  by  President 
Nixon. 

I  think  it  was  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  gains  nothing 
from  its  1,600  ICBM's  that  we  do  not  have  in 
abundance  with  our  1,000.  I  think  that  it 
recognizes  that  the  numerical  edge  in  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles  is  of  no 
significance  as  long  as  we  possess  the  ability 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  even  if  they  were 
first  to  strike.  To  me  the  big  attribute  is 
the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  mu- 
tual ability  of  self-destruction.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recognized  they  would  be 
destroyed  In  retaliation  If  they  were  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack. 

With  the  restriction  on  antlballistic  sys- 
tems, both  sides  have  recognized  their  total 
vulnerability  to  a  retaliatory  strike.  As  long 
as  that  ABM  restriction  exists,  then  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  and  more  nuclear  war 
heads,  more  and  more  missiles,  more  and 
more  bombers  is  really  fust  an  indication 
of  the  myth  to  which  Winston  Churchill  re- 
ferred,  that  unfortxinately.  with  regard  to 


nuclear  weapons,  some  people  like  to  see  the 
rubble  bounce.  All  these  redundant  weapons 
could  do  would  be  to  bounce  the  rubble  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

*  •  •  •  » 
What  I  regard  as  the  third  myth  is  the 

political  value  attributed  to  possession  of 
military  hardware  in  excess  of  any  practial 
need.  Repeatedly,  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  refer  to  the  political  as  distinguished 
from  the  military  consequences  of  our  de- 
fense posture.  We  are  told  by  Admiral  Moorer 
that,  regardless  of  the  reality  of  the  strategic 
balance,  "the  mere  appearance  of  Soviet 
strategic  superiority  could  have  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  our  foreign  policy."  His  argu- 
ment is  that  this  could  "erode  the  confidence 
of  our  friends  and  allies  .  .  .  even  if  their 
superiority  would  have  no  practical  effect." 
We  are  Invited  to  worry  about  the  Increased 
number  of  sailing  hours  chalked  up  by  a 
Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and  about 
the  Impact  that  a  show  of  the  Russian  flag  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  may  have  on  those  who  In- 
habit the  littoral  states. 

In  my  opinion,  where  a  numerical  advan- 
tage in  any  part  of  the  arms  arsenal  is  with- 
out  military  meaning,  it  should  have  no  real 
political  potential.  The  SoiHet  Union  gains 
nothing  from  its  1,500  ICBMs  that  it  would 
not  have  far  fewer.  Whether  they  have  1,500 
or  double  that  number,  our  more  than  1,000 
land-based  missiles  are  more  than  enough 
to  deter  any  Soviet  nuclear  strike.  An  at- 
tempt by  us  to  maintain  an  edge  across  the 
entire  range  of  weapons  would  exhaust  our 
resources  and  add  nothing  to  oui-  national 
security.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  displays  relative  equanimity  although 
16  aircraft  carriers  comprise  the  core  of  our 
naval  forces  and  they  have  none.  A  policy 
of  reasonable  restraint  could  change  the 
pattern  of  superpower  aping  and  save  us 
billions  while  enhancing  our  security.  (Em- 
phasis added.] 

*  •  •  •  • 
(Item  C.  Warnke  Testimony  to  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  June  28,  1972,  pp.  179- 
181] 

*  •  *  •  • 

LOGIC    inherent    in    ABM    LIMITATION 

The  question,  however.  Is  whether  both 
sides  will  accept  the  logic  that  I  find  to  be 
Inherent  In  the  ABM  limitation.  In  all  logic 
the  ABM  Treaty  should  eliminate  any  fear 
that  the  other  side  can  achieve  a  flrst-strike 
capability.  Because  of  the  narrow  limitations 
on  the  ABM  system  that  either  side  can  de- 
ploy, each  Is,  In  fact,  open  to  nuclear  attack 
even  In  a  second  strike.  The  surviving  forces 
would  be  far  more  than  sufficient  totally  to 
devastate  the  attackers'  side. 

NO   PURPOSE  IN  ACHIEVING   NUMERICAL 
SUPERIORITY 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Cooper,  that  the 
continuation  of  the  missile  numbers  game  is 
in  fact  a  mindless  exercise,  that  there  is  no 
purpose  in  either  side's  achieving  a  numeri- 
cal superiority,  which  is  not  translatable  into 
either  any  sort  of  military  cavability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential.  That  is  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  ceilings  that  are  placed  in  the 
interim  agreement  on  both  land-based  and 
sea-based  missiles  should  not  be  the  cause 
for  any  concern  on  our  part.  They  do  give 
the  Soviets  an  apparently  large  mathematical 
edge.  They  are  permitted,  as  I  read  It,  some 
2,350  missile  launchers  to  otu*  1,710,  but 
either  flgure  is  a  flagrant  example  of  mUltary 
redundancy.  In  the  light  of  tbe  abandonment 
of  any  forlorn  hope  of  an  ABM  defense,  either 
number  affords  more  missiles  than  the  other 
side  affords  In  the  way  of  tarf^ets. 

So.  accordingly,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  existing  mathematical  edge 
nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any  at- 
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tempts  that  the  Soviet  Vnton 
add  additional,  useless  numt, 
ready  far  more  than  adequate 
I  suggest  In  my  statement 
Soviet  Union  to  do  this,  we 
feel  some  relief  that  they  hav 
their  funds  for  militarily  mc 
and  potentially  more  mischie 
irrTrniM  agreement   PRovnjEs 
Now,  I  believe  that  sensibly 
Interim  Agreement  does  prov 
ure  of  control  which  Is  useful 

survivability  of  our  land- 

terns  for  the  Indefinite  future 
In  a  quantitative  way,  the  n. 
mlsslles  that  the  Soviet  Union 
It  confines  them  to  some  313 
magic  number  of  500  which  at 
suggested  as  the  figure  that     _. 
Soviets  a  counterforce  capablll  ;y 
land-based  missiles. 

With  this  limitation,  It 
parent  that  even  with  the 
of  our  offensive  triad  alone,  . 
man   missiles  would   survive 
acceptable  damage  to  the 
I  believe  that  a  sensible  c_.. 
Inte.-lm  Agreement  requires 
nize  that  acceotance  of  the  ._ 
balance  Is  pos«!lble  because,  in 
are  totally  irrelevant  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  arms  field. 

If  missile  num'bers  were  a 
of  national  strenath.  then  the 
ment  would  be  imvrovident; 
are  without  significance,  there 
which  we  need  comnensite. 

Accordtnely.  I  feel  that  we 
on  the  fact  that  arms  control 
allowed  to  become  the  new  med 
Ing  the  arms  race  and  this.  In 
could  be  the  result  If  the  Con 
accent  any  one  of  three  nrffume 
I  read  them,  are  currently  bp 
as    lustlflcatlon    for   new 
systems. 

LINKING    APPROVAL   TO   FUNDINi: 
STRATEGIC  WEAPON 

The  first  and,  I  think,  the  .. 
of  the?e  Is  the  argument  that 
the  Interim  Agreement  and  the 
should  be  linked  to  the  funding 
tegic  weapon  systems.  It  has  be,, 
by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  prlc » 
gon  support  of  the  Moscow  a 
the  agreement  by  Congress  to 
programs   for  a   manned,   str-™ 
and  for  an  underwater-launched 
tern  which   Includes  a  submarli 
more  expen-^lve  than  our  nuclear 
approximately  the  same  size  as 
Soviet  surface  ship 

There  has  also  been  a  ^^^^^ 
submarine-borne  cruise  missile 
be  perfected  becavse  of  the  fact 
not  forbidden  by  the  Interim 

In  my  view,  if  the  SALT 
that  we  must   now  spend   mon 
build   more   strateelc   weapon 
continue  the  offensive  arms  i„ 
SALT  agreements  should  not  be 
the  Congress.  Instead,  they  she,, 
back  to  the  drawing  board  wit!  i 
that  the  lob  be  done  again  and 
done  better  this  time. 

I  was  gratified  to  see  that 
has  asserted  that  the  arms  , 
ments — the    ABM   Treaty    and 
Agreement — should    be    approvei  1 
merits.  He  stated  in  his  news  c 
June  22  that  he  would  not  have 
unless  he  believed  that  standln 
were  In  the  Interest  of  the   ^.,_ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  and  T  fee 
Inconsistently,  he  has  contended 
to  approve  the  new  offensive    . 
grams  would  B#»rloT'sly  ]eoDardl7e    i 
of  the  United  States  and  Jeopardt  e 
of  world  peace. 
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As  I  understand  his  position.  It  appears  to 
be  based  on  two  arguments  that  differ  some- 
what from  Secretary  Laird's  contention  that 
the  agreements  and  the  new  funding  for 
additional  weapon  systems  must  be  linked. 

ACCUMtTLATION    OF  -ADDmONAL   DEFENSIVX 
WEAPONS  BY  SOVIET  UNION 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  argument  which  I 
believe  Is  based  more  on  military  cosmetics 
than  It  Is  on  military  capability.  President 
Nixon  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  proposes  to  go  ahead  with 
programs  in  areas  from  which  they  are  not 
foreclosed  under  the  Interim  Agreement.  But 
since  both  countries  are  confined  to  what  I 
regard  as  token  ABM  defenses,  (h?se  new 
offensive  systems  add  nothing  to  the  Soviet 
ability  to  deter  or  in  any  wav  to  utilize 
blackmail  against  the  United  States. 

In  my  view,  the  Soviets  have  always  lagged 
behind  the  United  States  In  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  realities  of  nuclear  logic.  Since 
I  feel  that  way  and  since  they  have  now 
begun  to  move  In  a  direction  which  I  regard 
as  being  the  desirable  direction,  I  don't 
think  that  we  should  substitute  their  Judg- 
ment for  our  common  sense  when  It  comes 
to  the  further  accumulation  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

We  should  accept.  In  fact,  the  reality  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  assures  our  deterrent  for 
the  yfears  to  come.  We  should  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  get  back  Into  a  numbers  race 
and,  as  far  as  any  political  disadvantage  Is 
concerned  stemming  from  the  appearance  of 
mathematical  superiority,  this  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  sound,  rational  explanation  of 
our  views  to  cur  own  people,  to  our  allies 
and  to  those  who  might  be  dUposed  to  be 
hostile  to  us. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  additional 
offensive  weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
give  them  nothing  that  they  do  not  now 
have  and  will  challenge  nothing  that  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  not,  by  apparently  at- 
tributing some  military  significance  to  any 
such  gesture,  put  ourselves  at  a  political  dis- 
advantage. This  will  occur  If,  and  only  If, 
we  bad  mouth  our  own  strength.  (Emphasis 
added.  J  ^ 

•  •  •  •  , 

[Item  D.  Wamke  Confirmation  Hearings, 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  February  8 
1977,  pp.  44-46) 
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Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Warnke.  you  testified 
against  the  SALT  I  agreement. 

1.";  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  did  not  testify  against  the 
SALT  I  agreement;  I  testified  In  favor  of  the 
ABM  treaty  limiting  the  ABM  sites.  I  re- 
garded that  as  a  constructive  move  toward 
strategic  stability.  And  I  ral'ed  certain  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Interim  agieement 
on  control  of  offensive  arms. 

MR.     WAHNKE'S     past     CONCERNS     ABOUT    SALT     I 

Senator  Griffin.  Could  you  summarize 
what  your  concerns  were  then  about  SALT  I? 

Mr.  W/vrnke.  About  the  interim  agreement 
on  control  of  offensive  arms?  Yes.  I  was 
concerned  about  a  number  of  thngs. 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the 
numerical  disparity  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  made  the  agreement  perceptually  vul- 
nerable. Any  agreement  which  appears  to 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  numerical  lead  U 
not  one  which  Is  going  to  be  very  well  re- 
ceived by  our  friends. 

I  was  concerned  about  that.  I  was  also  con- 
cerned, of  course,  about  the  fact  that  In 
many  Instances  it  did  not  cover  some  of  the 
programs  which.  It  seemed  to  me,  ought  to 
be  covered.  I  thought  the  agreement  prob- 
ably was  reached  tco  soon  and  In  that  re- 
spect, as  well  as  In  many  respects,  was  full  of 
loopholes. 

I  think  also  I  was  concerned  about  the 


fact  that  some  of  the  more  Important  aspects 
were  dealt  with  In  the  form  of  unilateral 
declarations.  Now  a  unilateral  declaration.  It 
seems  to  me,  Is  a  buUt-ln  source  of  later  re- 
crimination and  complaints  because  of  uni- 
lateral declaration  Is,  by  definition,  a  state- 
ment that  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  some- 
thing that  the  other  side  will  not  agree  with 
or  will  not  say  it  agrees  with. 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Warnke,  your  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  earlier  interim 
agreement  of  course  put  you  in  an  Interest- 
ing position  as  our  negotiator  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  your  reappraisal  of  the 
cruise  missile. 

You're   said   that   one   of   your   concerns 
about  the  Interim  agreement  was  the  nu- 
merical disparity.  You  told  me  that  In  your 
office  and  then  I  got  out  your  testimony  and 
read  it.  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
testimony  that  you  gave  and  have  you  com- 
ment on  It. 
You  say  here  at  one  point: 
"Under  those  circumstances,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  missile  numbers  game  is  In  fact 
a  mindless  exercise,  that  there  is  no  purpose 
In  either  side  achieving  a  numerical  supe- 
riority which  Is  not  translatable  into  either 
any  sort  of  military  capability  or  apy  sort 
of  political  potential. 

"That  Is  why.  In  my  ooinion,  the  ceilings 
that  are  placed  in  the  Interim  agreement  on 
both  landbased  and  seabased  missiles  should 
not  be  the  cause  of  any  concern  on  our  part." 
At  another  point  you  say  this : 
We  should  not  be  concerned  about  the 
existing  mathematical  edge — 

Referring   to   the   mathematical   edge  the 
agreement  gives  to  the  Soviet  Union— 

"Nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any 
attempts  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make 
to  add  additional  useless  numbers  to  their 
already  far  more  than  adequate  supply." 
Then  at  another  point  in  the  testimony: 
"But  I  believe  that  a  sensible  construction 
of  the  Interim  agreement  requires  that  we 
recognize  that  acceptance  of  the  numerical 
Imbalance  Is  possible  because.  In  fact,  num- 
bers are  totally  irrelevant  to  our  security  in 
the  strategic  nuclear  arms  field.  If  missile 
numbers  were  a  valid  measu-e  of  national 
strength,  then  the  Interim  agreement  would 
be  Improvident.  But  since  they  are  without 
significance,  there  Is  nothing  for  which  we 
need  compensate." 

As  I  understand  It,  you  Indicated  that  one 
of  your  ma<or  concerns  at  SALT  would  be 
the  numerical  limits. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  your  earlier 
testimony? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
First  of  all.  as  I  sa'd  earlier  on  we  have  to 
be  concerned  both  with  mllltarv  caoablllty 
and  with  political  perceptions.  Now  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  oerceptlons  respective 
numbers  are  of  slenlficance,  and  I  believe 
that  there  was  a  deeree  of  political  vulner- 
ability because  of  the  numerical  edge  that 
the  SALT  I  Interim  offensive  arms  agreement 
had  In  effect. 

More  than  that,  however,  missile  numbers 
back  In  1972  were  less  Important  than  they 
are  today  because  the  Soviet  MIRV  program 
had  not  really  reached  Its  momentum. 

Now  at  that  point  we  had  a  very  very 
significant  lead  In  nuclear  warheads  and  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said 
"You  aren't  hit  by  missile  launchers;  you're 
hit  by  warheads." 

Now  the  MIRV  program,  as  time  has  gone 
on,  has  reached  the  point  at  which,  If  you 
continue  with  the  present  trend,  they  begin 
to  cut  down  on  our  missile  warhead  lead.  And 
therefore,  if  they  have  more  missile  launchers 
and  some  of  tho«e  missiles  are  of  heavier 
throwr  weight,  they  could  end  up  with  a  MIRV 
lead. 

Accordingly,  an  Interim  agreement  might 
have  been  good  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  Is 
endurable  for  4  or  6  years.  But  at  this  point 
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It  ought  to  be  replaced  by  something  which 
sets  ceilings  which  are  equivalent. 

In  other  words,  numbers  have  become  more 
Important  as  time  has  gone  on  because  of  the 
Soviet  MIRV  development. 

Senator  Griffin.  Do  I  understand  that  In 
your  statement  this  morning  you  said  that 
numerical  Imbalance  was  one  of  your  con- 
cerns? 

Mr.  Warnke.  It  is  one  of  my  concerns  today. 

Senator  Griffin.  In  1972? 

Mr.  Warnke.  In  1972,  I  was  concerned 
about  the  numerical  Imbalance  in  political 
terms;  yes. 

Senator  Griffin.  And  you  still  made  this 
statement  [Indicating]? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes,  because  I  said  that  If  you 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
capability,  the  Imbalance  that  existed  at  that 
time  In  missile  launches  was  without  mili- 
tary significance  because  we  had  such  a  sig- 
nificant lead  both  in  accuracy  and  In  num- 
bers of  nuclear  warheads. 

But  perceptually,  it  obviously  has  been  a 
source  of  concern. 

MR.  WARNKE'S  1972  TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  In 
fairness  to  Mr.  Warnke,  the  testimony  that 
he  delivered  before  the  committee  In  1972  on 
the  Interim  agreement  ought  to  be  repro- 
duced In  the  hearings  on  his  nomination  at 
this  point. 

•  •  •  •  » 

[Item  E.  Warnke  Response  to  Questions 
Submitted  for  the  Record,  Senate  Armed 
Services    Committee,    February    28.    1977] 

•  *  »  •  • 
Allegation  1: 

"You  said  In  your  confirmation  hearing 
that  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Interim  Agree- 
ment you  were  concerned  about  the  numeri- 
cal disparity  In  the  levels  of  offensive  weap- 
ons on  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  side.  The 
record  of  your  testimony  at  the  time  shows 
the  opposite — it  shows  that  you  welcomed 
the  agreement  precisely  as  a  recognition  that 
numbers  do  not  matter." 

My  Response: 

At  my  confirmation  hearing  I  testified 
that  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Interim  Agree- 
ment, "I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about 
the  numerical  disparity  because  It  seemed 
to  me  that  that  made  the  agreement  per- 
ceptually vulnerable.  Any  agreement  which 
appears  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  numeri- 
cal lead  Is  not  one  which  Is  going  to  be  very 
well  received  by  our  friends."  (Source:  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.    8    February    1977,    p.    45.) 

Contrary  to  the  allegation  that  In  1972 
I  "welcomed  the  agreement  precisely  as  a 
recognition  that  numbers  do  not  matter", 
In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  1972,  I  stated  that 
"the  prlncloal  accomplishment"  of  SALT  I 
was  the  ABM  treaty  and  that,  as  to  the  In- 
terim Agreement,  "I  find  the  coverage  at  the 
present  time  disappointingly  small."  I  specif- 
ically stated  that  "numerical  superiority 
which  is  not  translatable  into  either  any  sort 
of  military  capability  or  any  sort  of  political 
potential  has  no  purpose."  (Source:  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 28  June  1972,  pp.  178-179,  emphasis 
added.)  I  carefully  differentiated  between 
military  capabilities  and  political  percep- 
tions At  that  time,  in  1972,  our  lead  In 
MIRVed  delivery  vehicles  and  accuracy  was 
so  significant  that  It  could  not  be  erased 
during  the  limited  lifetime  of  the  Interim 
Agreement.   [Emphasis  Warnke's.) 

•  •  '  •  » 

•  (At  this  point,  Mr.  Moynihan  assumed 

the  Chair.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California. 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  1  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  has 
just  said  about  the  subtle  shift  in  mean- 
ing that  is  involved  in  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Paul  Wamke  to  show  that 
no  inconsistencies  exist  between  the 
statements  he  has  made  in  his  confii-ma- 
tion  hearings  in  1977  and  statements  he 
made  earlier,  in  various  contexts,  in  1972 
and  at  other  times. 

Like  him,  and  like  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  I  am  both 
bewildered  and  fascinated  by  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's continued  insistence  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  when  he  so  clearly 
has.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  what 
might  be  called  the  macroanalysis  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  views  so  ably  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Ida- 
ho and  Washington  and  my  learned 
friend  and  academic  colleague  from  New 
York,  I  should  like  to  present  a  close  mi- 
croanalysis of  how  Mr.  Warnke  presents 
a  changed  point  of  view  while  firmly  as- 
serting that  he  is  saying  what  he  has 
been  saying  all  along. 

Senator  Griffin  has  quoted  Mr. 
Warnke  as  saying  in  reply  to  a  query  by 
Senator  Jackson: 

I  specifically  stated  [In  1972]  that  "nu- 
merical superiority  whicfi  is  not  translatable 
into  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential  has  no  purpose." 

Hence,  says  Mr.  Warnke,  his  views  of 
1977  remain  unchanged  from  those  he 
had  expressed  in  1972.  The  "which" 
clause — "which  is  not  translatable  into 
any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  purpose" — is  underlined 
by  Mr.  Warnke  himself,  as  if  to  clinch 
the  matter. 

But,  as  Senator  Griffin  has  observed, 
the  quotation  does  not  prove  what  Mr. 
Warnke  wants  us  to  believe  it  does.  Sen- 
ator Griffin  has  already  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  important,  though  subtle,  dif- 
ference between  his  1972  statement  and 
his  1977  quotation  of  that  statement.  In 
order  to  make  this  difference  clear,  let 
me  supplement  Senator  Griffin's  analy- 
sis with  one  of  my  own. 

In  order  to  make  clear  my  views,  let 
me  explain  what  may  seem  a  tedious 
grammatical  point — it  certainly  proved 
tedious  to  my  students  in  freshman  Eng- 
lish through  many  decades  of  my  teach- 
ing career  I  refer  to  the  difference  be- 
tween a  nonrestrictive  clause,  which  is 
set  off  with  commas,  and  a  restrictive 
clause,  which  is  not. 

Here  is  an  example  of  nonrestrictive 
clause,  commas  and  all:  "Automobiles 
f comma ) ,  which  have  four  wheels  (com- 
ma), are  more  stable  than  motorcycles." 
In  this  instance,  the  clause  ("which 
have  four  wheels")  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application  to  some  automobiles,  but 
applies  to  them  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  restric- 
tive clause,  as  in : 

"Automobiles  which  have  defective 
brakes  should  not  be  driven."  No  com- 
mas. In  this  instance,  the  clause  "which 
have  defective  brakes"  restricts  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  as  applving  to 
some  automobiles,  but  not  to  others. 

In  the  passage  from  Mr.  Warnke's  re- 


marks in  1972  on  the  subject  of  "numeri- 
cal superiority"— that  is  in  nuclear 
weapons — the  phrase  is  followed  by  a 
comma,  so  that  what  follows  is  a  non- 
restrictive  clause.  What  he  says  is: 

It  seems  to  me  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  purpose 
in  either  side's  achieving  a  numerical  su- 
periority (comma),  which  Is  not  translatable 
Into  either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or 
any  sort  of  political  potential. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Warnke  said  in  1972  that 
nuclear  superiority  cannot  be  translated 
into  military  or  political  advantage  and 
therefore  has  no  purpose. 

But  what  in  1977  he  said  he  said  in 
1972  omits  the  comma,  as  Senator  Grif- 
fin has  observed.  The  result  is  a  re- 
strictive cause. 

I  have  not  had  so  much  fun  teaching 
grammar  in  20  years.  [Laughter.] 

Permit  me  to  quote  the  passage  again: 

I  speciflcaUy  stated  [in  1972]  that  "nu- 
merical snperioHty  which  is  not  translatable 
into  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential  has  no  purpose." 

Again,  the  emphasis  is  Mr.  Warnke's 
own. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  Question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  followed  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  very  closely,  and  I  think 
he  is  making  a  very  good  point.  However, 
I  think  it  would  help  us  to  know  this: 
Was  that  a  statement  the  man  made 
orally,  or  did  that  appear  in  a  written 
article?  Was  it  made  orally? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  It  is  written. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  written? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Indeed,  it  was. 

Mr.  LONG.  Most  of  us,  when  we  make 
a  speech,  do  not  say  the  comma.  We 
say,  'Automobiles  which  have  bad  brakes 
should  not  be  driven."  I  admit  that,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  secretary,  it  is  some- 
times good  to  put  in  the  comma.  We 
might  be  disappointed  the  way  it  comes 
out,  otherwise. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  add  a  word? 

I  sav  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  he  was  referring  here  by  page  num- 
ber to  the  record  of  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  1972.  In  his  document,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  pages  of  that  testimony.  So 
he  was  referring  to  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  can  well  understand  the 
importance  of  the  precise  way  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  punctuated,  be- 
cause sometimes  those  words  can  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference. 

For  example,  a  man  may  read  an  ad 
in  the  paper,  "What  do  you  think,  Sibley 
sells  tomatoes  for  nothing?"  So  he  might 
go  down  to  get  the  tomatoes  and  be  told, 
"You  read  it  wrong.  It  reads,  'What,  do 
you  think  Sibley  sells  tomatoes  for 
nothing?'  " 

So.  obviously,  where  you  place  the  em- 
phasis or  where  you  put  the  question 
mark  or  the  comma  can  make  all  the  dif- 
ference. I  believe  the  Senator  definitely 
has  a  point  there. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
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from  Louisiana  asked  a  very 
question. 

My  colleague  from  

answer.  The  Senator  from 

another  answer  which  seeme(  I 
not  clarify  but  confused.   . 
from  Michigan  stated  that  w 
Ing  quoted  was  testimony 
Warnke  sometime  ago  befor; 
mittee.  So  it  was  then 
oral  statement.   Was  that 
statement  at  the  outset,  or 
statement  he  made  in  answer 
tion?  The  punctuation  may 
thing  that  came  from  the 
rather  from  the  exact  words 
tion  of  Mr.  Warnke. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  point  is  ^ 
response  to  the  Armed  Servicep 
tee.  he  speciflcally  refers  to 
and-so  of  the  record  of  thes< 
One  would  think  that  he  would 
provide  the  quotation  or  at 
that  there  was  some  mistake 
It  is  very  unfortunate  to  . 
tion  in  which  a  man  would 
and  give  you  the  wrong  ,„ 
actually  has  changed  around 
words. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  this 
point,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  ^_ 
there.  Mr.  Warnke.  not  being  s 
cist  like  my  colleague  from 
may  not  have  looked  at  that 
see  where  the  comma  was 
endorsing  the  general 
plaining  it. 

Mr.    HAYAKAWA.    If    my 
from  California  will  permit  m 
on.  let  me  say  that  the  1977 
this  is  in  written  form,  in  .^„.^ 
inquiry  from  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presiderjt 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  there 
some  attempt  here  to  make  it 
though  the  placement  of  a 
have   been   inadvertent.   In   h 
testimony,  we  could  look  to  '^ 
dences  of  what  his  intentions 
how  he  felt,  not  just  the  one  . 
We  can  look  at  inserts  in  the 
SIGNAL  Record  and  his  dialog 
ator  Buckley  in  1971,  in  whi 
peated  virtually  the  same 

We  do  not  have  to  „v^i,u 
whether  he  wanted  that  comma 
in  the  earlier  record.  It  is  an 
denced  that  his  intention  was  as 
Indicated  by  the  able  Senator 
fornia  (Mr.  Hayakawa> 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  So  it  comes 
this:    In   1972   Mr.  Warnke 
clearly  that  nuclear  superior 
clear  weapons  cannot  be  trano. 
military  or  political  advantage 
Is  saving  that  in  1972  he  was 
ing  about  the  numerical  > 
cannot  be  translated  into 
litical  advantage— and.  ^.^.,. 
ing  for  later  discus.sion  the  .. 
merical  superiority  that  can  be 
into  such  advantage. 

I  offer  these  remarks  not 
grammatical     analysis.     In 
Warnke's     position     was 
Whether    Ru<!.«!ia     had     more 
weapoa-;  than  the  United  State 
United  States  more  than  Russia 
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appropriate  matter,  he  said  at  that  time,  because  nu- 
clear weapons  cannot  be  translated  into 
military  capability  or  political  power  He 
was  quite  scornful  of  those  who  thought 
otherwise,  even  as  recently  as  1975.  when 
In  a  source  already  quoted  he  likened  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  "apes  on  a  tread- 
mill"—which  he  described  as  mindless 
rivalry  in  which  the  people  are  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  accumulation  of 
pointless  destructive  capacity. 

Like  Mr.  Warnke  I  wish  there  were  an 
alternative  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Like 
him  I  wish  more  of  our  resources  could 
be  poured  into  socially  more  constructive 
channels  than  weaponry.  If  we  cannot 
stop  the  arms  race.  I  wish  we  could  at 
least  slow  it  down— and  that  is  what  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  for.  But  I  must  confess  I  remain  un- 
easy about  Mr.  Warnke's  suitability  for 
the  positions  for  which  he  has  been  nom- 
inated. To  change  one's  mind  in  the  light 
of  increasing  knowledge  and  experience 
is  one  thing;  to  claim  that  prior  state- 
ments are  consistent  with  present  state- 
ments when  they  clearly  are  not— this  to 
me  is  reallv  strange. 

In  negotiations  such  as  Mr.  Warnke  is 
destined  to  go  into,  is  this  the  quality  of 
mind  we  really  want  representing  us? 

Therefore,  despite  my  respect  for  Mr 
Warnke's  experience  In  negotiations  his 
wide-ranging  thoughtfulness.  and  his 
long  record  of  public  service.  I  have  re- 
gretfully decided  to  vote  against  his  con- 
firmation as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Ambassador.  I  have  spoken  at  length 
about  only  one  of  the  many  points  in  his 
testimony  that  have  left  me  uneasy  that 
leave  ambiguities.  There  are  many  more 
pomts  like  th^t.  that  on  close  analysis, 
leave  doubts  undisr^lled,  questions  unan- 
swered, ambiguities  unclari^ied.  These  1 
leave  for  my  colleagues  to  discuss. 
7.  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  amplify  for  a  moment  more  on  the 
point  I  tried  to  make  just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  mere 
meaning  of  the  statement  he  made 
earlier  and  whether  or  not  there  was 
madvertence  In  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  comma.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  was  very 
ably  illustrating  the  diflferences  in  terms 
of  construction.  I  do  not  think  any  doubt 
should  be  left  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
difiference  in  construction  Is  real. 

What  did  he  mean  when  he  said  earlier 
In  the  context  of  the  comma  or  without 
the  comma? 

Certainly,  what  he  said  in  the  con- 
struction that  has  been  attributed  with 
the  comma  present  is  absolutely  consist- 
ent with  other  statements  he  made  at  the 
same  period  of  time.  In  1971  in  his  de- 
bates with  Senator  Buckley,  he  made 
a  comoarison  between  the  United  States 
strength  and  the  Soviet  strength  in  the 
same  terms  he  would  look  at  the  strength 
of  the  deterrent  capacity  of  the  British 
He  quoted  from  Denis  Healey,  and  this 
again  I  quote  from  his  words: 

The  former  Brltl<>h  defen-=e  mlniner.  Denis 
Healey.  has  given  his  opinion  that  Britain's 
relatively  small  strategic  forces  In  fact  con- 
stitute    an     adequate     retaliatory     capacity 
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against  the  Soviet  TTnlon  because  they  In- 
clude ballistic  mlssUe  submarines.  On  reflec- 
tion. I  believe  that  he  Is  right. 

That  is  consistent  with  what  he  said 
earlier.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  what  he 
says  now. 

On  July  20,  1971.  on  page  26294  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Mr.  Warnke  is 
quoted  as  saying  In  his  statement  oppos- 
ing both  MIRV's  and  the  development 
of  an  American  ABM  system,  and  I 
quote: 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  agree- 
ment that  "nuclear  superiority"  has  become  a 
meaningless  and  Irrelevant  criterion  In  de- 
signing strategic  forces. 

Those  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  his  earlier  state- 
ment by  the  able  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  HAYAKAWA)  and  totally  inconsistent 
with  what  he  now  says  he  said  then. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  takes  his  seat 
for  good.  I  wonder  if  in  assessing  all  of 
the  various  comments  of  Mr.  Warnke  he 
is  reminded  of  Humpty  Dumpty's  com- 
ment in  Louis  Carroll's  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass."  1  hope  I  can  quote  It 
reasonably  accurately. 

When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  Just  what  I 
choose  It  to  mean— nothing  more  nor  less. 

I  sat  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho' 
with  Mr.  Warnke's  record  of  statements 
before  me.  I  listened  to  what  he  was  say- 
mg,  then  sitting  before  us,  and  my  reac- 
tion was  one  of  astonishment. 

He  is  a  very  pleasant  man.  He  is  cer- 
tainly   articulate.    Undoubtedly    intelli- 
gent. But  when  a  man  sits  before  us  and 
has  read  to  him,  as  was  done  by  each 
of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
his  words  of  the  past  and  then  have 
these  statements  contrasted  to  what  he 
is  saying  today  In  seeking  confirmation 
lor  his  nomination,  and  looks  at  us  and 
savs,  "Senator.  I  see  no  contradiction  " 
then  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  needs  a 
white  can»  because  the  man  Is  a  study  in 
contradictions. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  on 
his  coTiments  and  clarification  of  some 
vit^l  points. 

Mr.  Presiient.  I  cannot  support  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  be  this 
Nation's  strategic  arms  limitation 
neogtlator. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  there  Is  seri- 
ous  doubt  in  the  minds  of  th«>  American 
peo'-le  as  to  the  security  position  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
A  recent  Oninion  Research  Corn  poll 
shows  that  65  m>rcent  of  the  nublic  feels 
that  the  United  States  should  be  mili- 
tarily superior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Americans  are  concerned  that  we  are  not 
suoerior. 

In  this  climate  of  oninion.  and  in  light 
of  an  incrensine  body  of  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  mov- 
mg  ra"idlv  and  unhesitatinelv  toward 
meanmgful  superiority  in  strategic  nu- 
clear weqpons.  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  have  as  Its  arms  limitation 
negotiator  a  man  whose  record  clearly 
discloses  an  unfortunate  inablMty  to  see 
these  trends  and  respond  to  them  in  an 
aporonriate  manner. 

As  indicated  earlier,  my  opposition  to 
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Mr.  Warnke's  confirmation  is  in  no  way 
personal.  I  simply  do  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Warnke  w  Ul  be  the  tough  bargainer  that 
the  United  States  needs  at  this  point  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Warnke  often  has  been  juxtaposed 
with  his  former  colleague  Paul  NItze.  In- 
deed. Mr.  Nitze  has  come  forward  to  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke's  confirmation  as 
strategic  arms  limitation  negotiator.  In 
the  past,  Mr.  Nitze  has  shared  many  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  views,  as  a  number  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  supporters  have  been  quick  to 
point  out. 

Mr.  Nitze's  views  have  changed.  Over 
a  period  of  5  years  as  a  SALT  negotiator. 
Mr.  Nitze  faced  his  Soviet  counterparts 
on  numerous  occasions.  He  learned  first- 
hand about  Soviet  negotiating  style, 
methods,  and  techniques.  He  had  5  years 
of  on-the-job  training.  He  began  that 
training  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
was  in  a  position  of  strategic  superiority. 
This  is  not  the  case  today.  With  the 
trends  moving  toward  Soviet  strategic 
superiority,  the  United  States  can  ill  af- 
ford to  give  our  strategic  arms  negotiator 
a  similar  period  of  on-the-job  training 
so  that  he,  too.  can  face  the  reality  of 
conducting  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
and  then  change  his  views  accordingly. 

Nor  am  I  certain  that  Mr.  Warnke  can 
change  his  long-held  views— not  only 
about  weapon  systems  per  se,  but  also 
about  the  real  interests  involved  in  arms 
limitation  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
Mr.  Warnke's  supporters  have  argued 
that  the  President  should  have  whomever 
he  wants  to  staff  the  executive  branch 
and  that  the  Senate  should  approve  the 
President's  nominees,  unless  some  ques- 
tion of  an  ethical  nature  is  raised.  There 
are  those  who  accept  this  view  without 
question.  I  do  not.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  too  precise,  it  is  too 
unmistakably  clear  about  a  Senator's 
duty  to  advise  and  consent. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
the  issue  here,  not  Mr.  Warnke's  per- 
sonality, not  Ills  Intelligence,  not  whether 
or  not  he  is  an  articulate  man.  not  tiiat 
he  happens  to  share  the  views  that  most 
people  have  that  he  favors  disarmament. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Senator  in  this 
body  who  would  not  make  haste  to  sup- 
port a  real  two-way  street  on  this  prop- 
osition, with  verification. 

What  is  at  Issue  here  is  are  we  going 
to  be  snookered  again  by  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  Lssue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  send  a  weak  negotiator  to  sit  down 
with  tlie  tough  negotiators  surely  to  con- 
front us  in  SALT  talks. 

No,  sir,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept 
the  thesis  that  the  President  is  entitled 
to  have  whomever  he  wishes  for  positions 
which  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  not  supposed  to  exercise  our  judg- 
ment about  the  best  interests  of  this 
countrj-,  then  we  need  to  take  that  pro- 
vision out  of  the  Constitution. 

Because  of  this.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  unable  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Warnke,  as  I  have  found 
myself  unable  to  support  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  number  of  Presidential  nom- 
inees, not  only  those  submitted  by  Mr 
Carter,  but  also  of  the  two  predecessors 
who  were  in  office  since  I  have  been  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  National  security  is  just 
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too  crucial  to  be  entangled  with  partisan 
politics. 

Many  Americans,  including  myself, 
would  like  to  see  a  national  debate  on 
the  future  of  our  national  security  pos- 
ture. Unfortimately.  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Warnke  has  not  generated  a  proper 
debate  because  it  is  difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  Mr.  Warnke  really  believes. 

There  is  little  doubt,  Mr.  Warnke's 
protestations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  he  has  drastically 
changed  many  of  his  previously  stated, 
well-publicized,  unquestioned  positions. 
This  is  obvious  to  anyone  applying  min- 
imal standards  of  rational  consistency. 
This  all  might  be  taken  at  face  value  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Warnke  strangely  insists 
that  his  views  have  not  in  fact  changed, 
that  onlv  circumstances  have  changed, 
and  that  his  present  opinions  only  reflect 
the  present  facts. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  any- 
body who  believes  that  will  believe  any- 
thing because  this  denial  of  the  obvious 
raises  one  of  several  interesting  possi- 
bilities: First,  he  is  quite  correct  In  stat- 
ing his  views  have  not  changed,  and  that 
we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  take  at  face 
value  his  sudden  concern  for  national 
security  and  a  strong  defense  posture; 
or  second,  his  views  have  changed  to  fit 
the  pragmTtic  considerations  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  is  discomforting  itself;  or 
third,  Mr.  Warnke's  conversion  is  gen- 
uine, but  he  feels  compelled  to  deny  that 
such  a  change  has  taken  place  lest  such 
an  admission  would  disturb  his  pacifist 
constituency;  or  fourth.  Mr.  Warnke  still 
adheres  to  his  old  views,  but,  setting 
aside  his  personal  views,  he  is  stating  his 
client '.«•— the  President's— case;  or  fifth, 
then  again,  by  not  expressly  disavow- 
ing his  old  views,  he  may  be  stating  his 
client's  case;  or  sixth.  Mr.  Warnke  is  not 
reallv  sure  what  he  believes,  but  rather 
scurries  about  from  issue  to  i.ssue  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis;  or  seventh,  only  Mr. 
Warnke  knows  what  he  rea'ly  believes, 
and  he  ha^  deliberately  obfuscated  the 
record  so  that  no  one  will  know  for  sure 
what  policy  we  are  endorsing  should  the 
SenPte  confirm  his  nomination. 

When  all  these  possible  interpretations 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  positions  are  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  ob- 
viously an  articulate  and  intelligent 
man,  we  have,  in  my  view,  grave  cause  for 
concern  about  this  nominee's  general 
veracity,  and  whether  we  can  ever  expect 
clear  and  unambiguous  statements  from 
him  concerning  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Warnke's  appointment — or  more 
accurately,  t:ie  possible  policy  aoproach 
reflected  in  Mr.  Warnke's  appointment- 
is  of  the  gravest  concern  for  the  future 
of  this  Nation,  indeed  all  of  Western 
civilization.  I  believe  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
precisely  where  Mr.  Warnke  and  the 
Carter  administration  stand  on  arms 
negotiations.  While  I  might  respect  Mr. 
Warnke's  agility  in  skipping  ud.  around, 
over,  and  under  the  issues,  I  cannot  and 
will  not  vote  for  a  nominee  who  refuses 
to  be  forthright  in  his  presentation  about 
such  Important  matters. 

In  short,   I  guess   I  am  saying  the 


American  people  are  entitled  to  ask- 
"Will  the  real  Mr.  Warnke  please  stand 
up?"  They  are  entitled  to  know  which  Is 
the  real  Mr.  Warnke. 

Does  Mr.  Warnke  still  believe  there  are 
no  basic  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  are 
but.  as  he  put  it,  "two  apes  on  a  tread- 
mill?" I  do  not  know.  Has  he  finally 
learned  the  lesson  of  Munich  and  that 
appeasement  leads  only  to  disaster?  I 
doubt  It.  These  and  countless  other 
fundamental  questions  have  not  been 
answered.  Yet  the  U.S.  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  vote  on  a  nominee  who  will  be 
intimately  concerned  with  issues  involv- 
ing the  ultimate  and  final  fate  of  this 
Nation.  I  believe  the  Senate  should  know 
what  we  are  voting  for— and  about.  As 
of  the  present  moment,  the  Senate  sim- 
ply does  not  know. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Matsunaga)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Pres- 
ident Carter  has  intensified  tJie  ongoing 
debate  on  national  security  by  nominat- 
mg  Paul  C.  Warnke  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  chief  American  negotiator  at  the 
SALT  talks.  Mr.  Warnke  has  long  been 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  major  defense 
cuts,  with  particular  hostUlty  toward 
new  weapons  .systems. 

Under  the  charter  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  rules,  this  committee  has  the 
responsibility  to  "study  and  review,  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  matters  relating  to 
the  common  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States." 

Therefore,  the  committee  membership, 
bearing  in  mind  these  responsibilities, 
requested  Mr.  Warnke  to  appear  for 
hearings.  This  request  was  made  because 
the  weapon  systems  subject  to  negotia- 
tion at  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  are  the  same  systems  which  this 
committee  authorizes  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  to  the  Nation  to  provide  for  our 
national  security. 

Under  the  advise  and  consent  powers 
provided  in  the  Constitution  the  Senate 
has  a  well-defined  responsibility  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  nominations  of 
the  President.  It  h?s  been  my  long-held 
view  that  a  President  is  entitled  to  have 
as  his  advisers  in  the  executive  branch 
those  individuals  he  chooses.  This  posi- 
tion should  apply,  except  in  those  ex- 
traordinary cases  where  the  Senate  finds, 
in  exercise  of  its  advise  and  consent 
powers,  that  the  individual  nominated  is 
especially  unsuitable  for  the  duties 
chosen. 

In  those  Instances,  the  Senate  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  oppose  such  nom- 
inations, and  the  history  of  the  Senate 
is  replete  with  just  such  examples  where 
a  President  has  been  denied  his  choice 
under  the  advise  and  consent  powers  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution. 

My  opposition  to  the  nominee  is  based 
on  his  position  In  three  major  subject 
areas.  They  are  as  follows-  First,  weapon 
systems  procurement;  second,  research 
and  development;  and  third,  unilateral 
initiatives. 
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His  record  in  these  thr^ 
him  entirely  unsuitable 
Fxirther.  I  am  troubled 
change  in  position  since 
coupled  with  his  unw 
knowledge  that  change 

Finally.  I  see  the  critical 
negotiator  as  more  than  a 
message  carrier  for  the 
that  key  position,  he  will 
role  In  the  formulation  of 
tlon  than  any  other 
Now,  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Senate.  I  wish  to 

as  possible  Mr.  Wamke's 
weapon  systems  procuremi 
and  development  and  his 
promotion  of  unilateral  in 
fore    concluding    comment 
points,  it  will  be  my  pur 
provide   for   my   colleague 
from  witnesses  who  are  ( 
am,  by  the  change  In  his 
his  nomination. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  ... 
discuss  briefly  the  two  posts 
has  been  nominated  and 

views  as  to  why  his  

be  disapproved  for  both 

Testimony  by  Mr.    

tiated  his  opposition  over  a 
of  time  to  both  research 
ment  as  well  as  procuremeri  _ 
weapon  systems  recommenqed 
Presidents  and  Secretaries 
and  subsequently  approved 
Mr.  Wamke's  position  on 
was  effectively  summarized  . 
periods  of  questioning,  first 
curement  in  response  to 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a., 
to  research  and  development 
to  my  own  questions. 

WARNKE    PROCUREMENT 

The  record  shows,  on  page 
ment  by  Senator  Jackson  anc 
by  Wamke  as  follows: 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight 
aside   lor   the    moment    your   c 
on  these  prior  recommendatloni 
road  a   list  of  the  programs  on 
have   made   recommendations   1 
When  I  have  completed  the  list 
to  13  Items,  I  would  like  you  to  t. 
mlttee  whether  I  have  accurate  y 
Ized  your  prior  recommendations 
U.S.  programs. 
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Here  is  Senator  Jackson 
Wamke  this  : 
You  recommended : 

( 1 )  Against  the  B-1 . 

(2)  Against  the  Trident  submai  1 
Trident  n  missile. 

(3)  Against  the  submarine- 
missile. 

(4)  Against  the  AWACS^-.„.. 

(5)  Against  the  develoDment 
ICBM,  by  the  United  Stat^. 

(6)  Against  MIR V  deployment 

(7)  Against    Improvements 
ICBM    force.    Including    Improv 
and  warhead  design. 


>  prograr  is 


In  other  words,  to  make 
accurate,  Mr.  President. 

(8)  Apalnst  the  develooment 
tank  and  for  reductions  In  the 
of  the  M-eo  tank. 

(9)  For  the  reduction  of  tJ  S 
clear  weapons  In  Europe  from  7  «, 
I  believe  you  Just  said  a  momen 
you  did  not  recommend  a 
clear  weapons  In  Europe. 
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(10)  For  the  withdrawal  of  some  30,000 
troops  from  NATO  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  MBFR  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  point,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
both  sides  could  reduce,  reduce  in  sol- 
dieiT,  that  is  the  numbers,  and  also  re- 
duce in  weaponry.  But  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing on  our  side  without  a  reduction 
on  the  other  side  Is  perfectly  ridiculous. 
That  would  be  imllateral  reduction. 
What  we  need  Is  bilateral  reduction,  re- 
duction on  both  sides. 

(U)  For  holding  the  army  at  13  rather 
than  16  divisions,  after  improved  efficiency 
made  creation  of  three  new  divisions  possible 
within  existing  manpower  ceilings. 
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Mr.  President.  If  we  can  make  16  di- 
visions without  additional  costs  in  man- 
power, why  not  do  it?  Why  would  Mr. 
Wamke  oppose  having  16  insteac"  of  13 
divisions? 

(12)  For  a  $14  billion  cut  in  the  defense 
Dudget  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  submission  and 
a  $11  billion  cut  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  done  that, 
if  we  had  come  up  with  $14  billion  from' 
our  defense  program  in  1974  and  $11 
billion  In  1975  where  would  we  be  today? 
I  simply  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
what  would  have  happened  to  our  coun- 
try? Do  we  care  about  our  power  bal- 
ance? Do  we  care  about  our  survival  as  a 
free  nation?  Do  we  want  to  keep  our 
people  free? 

(13)  For  reduction  In  fiscal  year  1975  dol- 
lars of  3  percent  per  year  in  the  defense 
budget,  with  the  result  that,  applied  to  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget,  the  total  reduction 
would  amount  to  some  $26  billion  from  the 
Carter  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  Mr.  Warnke  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson.  Was  Senator  Jackson  cor- 
rect in  those  matters  or  not?  Listen  to 
Mr.  Wamke's  answer.  It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes,  sir.  Senator,  that  is  ab- 
solutely  correct. 
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Mr.  President,  if  that  is  correct,  and 
Mr.  Warnke  said  it  is  correct,  how  could 
the  Members  of  this  Senate  support  a 
man  for  that  position  who  has  opposed 
all  of  these  important  weapons  that 
mean  the  very  survival  of  oiu-  Nation? 

WARNKE  OPPOSmON  TO  RESEARCH 

Later  In  the  hearings  I  propounded 
questions  as  to  Mr.  Warnkes  position 
as  to  research  and  development  of  vari- 
ous weapon  systems.  These  remarks  be- 
gan as  follows: 

Senator  Thurmond.  In  testimony  yester- 
day, I  believe  you  acknowledged  opposition 
to  over  13  major  weapon  sy.stems  In  the  past 
few  years.  You  further  stated  that  you  often 
proposed  alternatives.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  you  opposed  even  research  and 
development  of  many  systems  now  vital  to 
our  conventional  and  strategic  posture. 

This  opening  statement  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  questions  pointing  to  previ- 
ous positions  taken  by  Mr.  Warnke  in 
opposition  to  even  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  strategic  cruise  missile,  the 
airborne  warning  and  control  system— 
AWACS— the  mobile  ICBM.  a  phased 
array  radar  for  warning  against  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  the  XM-l 
tank,  the  B-1,  the  Trident  submarine, 


the  SAM-D  air  defense  missile,  and  mul- 
tiple independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicles for  our  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  questions, 
this  exchange  between  myself  and  Mr' 
Warnke  took  place: 

Senator  THtniMOND.  Mr.  Warnke,  you  have 
opposed  all  of  these  weaoons  to  which  I  have 
referred.  There  Is  no  question  about  that 
is  there? 

Mr.  Warnke.  That  is  correct. 

Again  I  say,  to  substantiate  the  fact 
that  he  had  opposed  all  of  these  weap- 
ons, not  only  to  Senator  Jackson,  but  to 
my  line  of  Questioning  also. 

It  must  be  stated  for  the  record  that 
Mr.  Warnke  said  that  in  some  cases  he 
proposed  alternatives.  However,  the 
public  record  fails  to  reveal  more  than 
one  or  two  such  alternative  programs. 
He  now  takes  the  position  that  he 
favored  a  smaller  missile  submarine  in 
place  of  the  Trident,  and  that  he  has 
m  recent  years  supported  the  F-18  air- 
craft as  a  substitute  for  the  F-14.  How- 
ever, the  F-14  is  principally  a  fleet  air 
defense  weapon  system,  while  the  F-18 
Is  a  combination  air  superiority  and 
ground  support  system. 

CONSISTENT  DEFENSE  OPPONENT 

Thus,  over  the  years.  Mr.  Wamke  has 
a  consistent  and  proliferous  record  of 
opposition  to  the  very  systems  which 
allow  us  today  to  claim  a  rough  equiva- 
lence in  the  face  of  the  massive  buildup 
of  strategic  and  conventional  forces  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  long-held  position  of  oppo'?ition 
to  so  many  major  weapons  systems  by 
Mr.  Wamke  was  well  documented 
throughout  the  3  davs  of  hearings  be- 
fore our  committee.  It  reveals  a  naivete 
in  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  defense 
and  eaualiy  disarming,  a  willingness  to 
take  unilateral  weapons  decisions  which 
wouid  at  best  leave  our  military  power 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  in  serious  question. 

Adm.  Thomas  Moorer.  former  Chief  of 
Naval  OD-rations  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion summed  it  up  well  when  he  stated: 

I  agree,  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  be 
ODDosed  to  a  particular  weapon  system.  I 
think  the  key  point  here  is  that  Mr.  Warnke 
ha.s  be9n  opposed  to  all  of  the  weapon  sys- 
tems. There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  whom  every- 
one has  respect  that  I  know  of.  if  they 
have  respect  for  any  military  man,  be- 
cause there  is  none  finer  than  he  or  more 
knowledgeable  than  he,  and  that  is  his 
statement: 

I  think  the  key  point  here  Is  that  Mr. 
Warnire  has  been  opposed  to  all  of  the  weap- 
ons systems. 

How  can  the  Senate  vote  for  a  man  like 
that? 

tJNILATERAL     INITIATTVES 

In  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Wamke  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  United  States 
should  In  some  cases  bareain  with  the 
Soviets  by  proposing  unilateral  initia- 
tives. 

In  testimony,  he  revealed  that  such  ac- 
tions would  take  the  form  of  unilateral 
steps  by  the  United  States  in  various 
weapons  systems  seeking  to  encourage 
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the  Soviets  to  follow  suit.  If  they  did  not 
act  In  about  6  months,  then  the  United 
States  should  resume  Its  own  efforts.  In 
testimony  before  our  committee,  he 
stated  that  he  sees  this  approach  as  a 
means  to  break  stalemated  talks. 

Thus,  he  is  holding  out  the  hope  to  the 
Soviets  that  if  they  refuse  to  deal  with 
us  In  reaching  a  fair  SALT  agreement, 
then  we  should  unilaterally  halt  develop- 
ment of  the  mobile  ICBM  or  some  simi- 
lar system  as  a  move  to  break  the  stale- 
mate. 

It  would  appear  that  at  just  such  a 
time  unilateral  initiatives  would  be  es- 
pecially dangerous.  This  would  be  the 
wrong  approach,  because  It  would  merely 
give  the  Soviets  more  time  to  move  ahead 
of  us  in  a  given  system  or  delay  its  even- 
tual deployment  by  the  United  States 
should  our  SALT  efforts  fall. 

Admiral  Moorer,  in  his  testimony,  de- 
scribed two  unilateral  Initiatives  which 
the  Soviets  seized  upon  to  press  their 
advantage. 

First,  he  cited  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's decision  to  unilaterally  cease  at- 
mospheric nuclear  tests.  While  it  is  true, 
he  stated,  that  the  Soviets  eventually 
agreed  to  a  test  ban,  the  Soviets  tested 
for  some  time  after  the  United  States 
halted  its  own  tests. 

Admiral  Moorer  concluded  by  declar- 
ing that  the  net  effect  of  the  imllateral 
U.S.  standdown  permitted  "the  Soviets 
to  acquire  knowledge  about  their  weap- 
ons which  the  United  States  does  not 
possess  with  respect  to  our  weapons." 

As  a  second  example,  the  futility  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  through  unilat- 
eral initiatives  was  described  by  Admiral 
Moorer  in  SALT  I  when  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  respect  to  mobile 
missiles.  The  United  States,  neverthe- 
less, stated  during  SALT  I  that  we  would 
not  go  forward  with  a  mobile  land-based 
missile. 

Admiral  Moorer  declared  that  during 
this  period : 

The  Soviets  have  had  ample  time  to  dem- 
onstrate a  willingness  to  follow  our  uni- 
lateral action.  However,  true  to  form,  they 
have  now  moved  forward  with  the  SS-20 
(mobile  missUe).  They  have  stated  that  uni- 
lateral statements  In  an  agreement  are 
meaningless. 

The  dangers  of  unilateral  initiatives, 
particularly  during  a  period  of  rough 
equivalence,  are  quite  evident.  Since 
they  would  apply  mainly  to  development 
programs,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a 
delay  of  6  months  during  development 
can  delay  a  new  systems  entry  into  the 
inventory  by  up  to  2  years. 

WARNKE'S    VIEWS   CHANGE? 

While  the  three  above -cited  areas  of 
concern — weapons  systems  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  unilateral 
initiatives — are  sufficient  reasons  for  op- 
position, a  new  element  is  added.  That 
element  is  Mr.  Wamke's  sudden  change 
in  attitude  toward  his  previous  positions. 
While  it  appears  he  Is  now  more  con- 
cerned about  a  strong  defense  position 
he  nevertheless  holds  to  the  belief  that 
his  position  is  unchanged  from  past  pro- 
nouncements. 

This  tumabout  Is  noted  and  described 
in  the  prepared  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  at  the  committee's 
invitation  to  testify  on  this  nomination 


Mr.  Paul  Nltze.  former  Navy  Secretary 
and  for  5  years  a  member  of  the  SALT 
negotiating  team,  describes  this  change 
as  follows: 

What  is  Important  is  that  Mr.  Warnke  had 
earlier  recommended  the  rejection  of  almost 
all  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Executive 
Branch  designed  to  offset  the  growing  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  potential.  Today  he  says 
that  he  was  merely  suggesting  that  these  pro- 
grams be  studied  on  cost  effectiveness 
grounds.  I  believe  any  objective  study  of  the 
record  will  demonstrate  that  that  Is  not  what 
be  then  said. 

Admiral  Moorer.  another  witness,  de- 
scribes the  change  as  follows: 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  totally 
different  statements  he  has  repeatedly  made 
in  the  years  gone  by. 

Thus,  It  Is  reassuring  to  hear  Mr. 
Warnke  testify  in  support  of  many  of 
the  systems  he  opposed  in  the  past,  but 
equally  disturbing  when  he  refuses  to 
acknowledge  any  change  in  his  previous 
position. 

With  this  background,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, I  would  like  to  state  for  my  col- 
leagues why  my  vote  will  be  cast  against 
Mr.  Wamke  for  both  positions  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 

ACDA    DIRECTOK 

This  post  calls  for  an  Individual  who 
can  look  into  the  future  and  make  pro- 
posals which  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
negotiating  position  designed  to  control 
arms,  but  at  the  same  time  insure  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  Wamke's  past  positions  on  weapon 
systems  procurement  and  development 
clearly  show  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  this  Nation  in  the  years 
ahead.  Had  we  followed  his  advice,  our 
position  today  would  be  greatly  imder- 
mined  to  say  the  least. 

His  past  statements  that  numbers  are 
not  important  in  negotiating  agreements 
and  that  a  position  of  inferiority  is  not 
necessarily  an  unacceptable  posture  Il- 
lustrate his  confused  approach.  They  also 
raise  serious  doubt  as  to  his  understand- 
ing of  Soviet  goals  and  what  consists  of 
a  proper  military  balance  for  a  valid 
SALT  agreement. 

SALT   NEGOTIATOR 

As  for  the  position  of  SALT  negotiator. 
I  find  the  prospect  of  his  service  in  this 
capacity  totally— I  repeat,  totally — with- 
out merit. 

The  idea  that  the  SALT  negotiator  is 
merely  the  advocate  of  the  President's 
position  fails  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
bilities of  this  important  assignment. 
Certainly,  the  negotiator  works  from  the 
President's  position,  but  in  the  give-and- 
take,  he  proposes  to  the  President  ways 
to  break  deadlocks  and  m.ore  than  any 
other  one  person  living,  brings  the  final 
agreement  into  shape. 

Mr.  Nitze  in  his  testimony  stated: 

It  is  my  belief  that  90  percent  of  the 
constructive  work  which  finally  ended  up 
in  the  ABM  Treity— had  Its  Initiation  in  the 
delegation  itself  rather  than  coming  by  in- 
struction  from  Washington. 

Admiral  Moorer  testified  along  the 
same  lines.  As  a  participant  in  past  talks 
he  declared: 

The  Chief  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  in  effect  be  an  adversary,  insofar  as 


the  Soviets  are  concerned  and  endeavor  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  the  goal  should 
be  maintaining  the  defense  of  the  U.S., 
rather  than  simply  achieving  an  agreement 
resulting  In  some  kind  of  reductions  in 
arms. 

Mr.  Wamke's  i>ast  record,  in  opposing 
many  key  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  his  position  as  an 
advocate  of  unilateral  initiatives,  sup- 
port my  belief  that  he  lacks  either  the 
background  or  understanding  to  handle 
tough  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
study  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
both  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Each  member  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  today,  we  deal  not  from  a 
position  of  clear  superiority  over  the  So- 
viets as  in  SALT  I.  but  in  an  environment 
of  rough  equivalence.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  take  "unilateral  initiatives"  in  an 
effort  to  break  stalemated  talks.  It  is  not 
a  time  to  send  to  Moscow  an  individual 
who  has  proposed  more  U.S.  defense  cuts 
than  even  the  Soviets  have  dared  to 
suggest. 

This  is  a  time  of  danger.  It  Is  a  time 
when  practically  all  leaders  in  this  field 
acknowledge  that  Soviet  momentum  In 
defense  spending.  If  immet,  could  give 
them  a  lead  In  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
a  time  when  numbers  of  strategic  systems 
do  count,  when  a  position  of  strength 
is  essential,  if  the  blessings  of  this  Earth 
are  to  be  preserved  for  all  free  societies. 

STRATEGIC    ARMS CRmCAL   CHOICES   AHEAD 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  Paul  Warkne's  confirmation  as 
either  head  of  our  SALT  delegation  or 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  My  position  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Mr.  Wamke's  character 
or  his  evident  ability.  But.  it  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  his  policy  stands  on 
issues  which  literally  are  life-and-death 
propositions. 

What  course  are  we  to  follow  in  stra- 
tegic arms?  Can  we  afford  to  take  any 
chances  of  national  destruction?  Are  we 
to  experiment  with  something  called 
"unilateral  restraint"?  Because,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  today,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, national  destruction  of  a  major 
power  could  result  from  one  erroneous 
basic  choice.  We  must  ponder  these  basic 
questions  as  we  chart  our  future  stra- 
tegic course. 

There  are  also  disturbing  trends  that 
must  be  factored  into  our  decision 
equation.  The  Soviets  continue  to  pur- 
sue a  rapid  and  intense  armaments  pro- 
gram, devoting  to  defense  a  much  greater 
share  of  their  national  product  than 
does  the  United  States.  Western  efforts 
to  assess  the  level  and  burden  of  Soviet 
defense  spending  are  seriously  ham- 
pered by  major  differences  in  account- 
ing methods,  the  artificial  value  of  the 
ruble,  and  the  lack  of  information  and 
reliable  data.  However,  CIA  estimates 
of  Soviet  defense  spending  in  the  1963- 
73  period  put  the  growth  rate  at  about 
3  percent,  compared  to  about  1  percent 
for  the  United  States.  Last  year,  the  CIA 
concluded  that  defense  efforts  absorb  11 
to  13  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  gross 
national  product.  The  portion  of  the  U.S. 
product  absorbed  by  defense  efforts  has 
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declined  from  10  percent  in  :  955  to  about 
5.5  percent  today. 

In  terms  of  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance, the  United  States  has  jone.  in  just 
three  decades,  from  a  mon(  poly  in  nu- 
clear forces,  to  what  is  nocv  hopefully 
described  as  rough  tactical  and  strategic 
equivalence  with  the  Soviets  In  tlie  past 
decade,  Soviet  gains  have  be<  n  dramatic. 
At   the  beginning   of   the    lecade,    the 
United  States  had  1,702  war]  leads  to  309 
for  the  Soviets.  This  induced  a  four- 
fold advantage  In  SLBM's— submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile;  i    three-fold 
advantage  in  ICBM's—intei  continental 
ballistic  missile;  and  an  absolute  advan- 
tage In  Polaris  SLBM's.  whic  i  contained 
three    MIRVs — multiple    Ini  ependentlv 
targetable     reentry     vehicle  —although 
these  had  not  yet  been  dejloyed.  The 
Soviets  have  overtaken  the  U:  lited  States 
In  almost  every  category,  "he  United 
States  continues  to  maintalr   a  tenuous 
lead  only  In  accuracy.  In  wirheads  on 
target,  and  an  advantage  In  number  ol 
warheads. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  talking  about  limiting 
nuclear  arms  since  the  Inltisl  round  of 
strategic  arms  limitation  ta  ks.  SALT, 
in  November  1969.  These  nsgotiations 
have  produced  the  1972  SALT  I  agree- 
ment and  the  1974  Vladlvosok  Accord 
that  is  a  part  of  the  still  ncomplete 
SALT  n,  and  have  given  rlje  to  talks 
of  a  SALT  III. 

The    1972    agreement   resticted   the 
number  of  missile  defense  syfetems  and 
the  number  of  offensive  nuclea^  weapons. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Sdviets  were 
allowed  to  have  more  missile!   than  the 
United  States— Soviet  2,400;    U.S.  1,700. 
The    agreement    did    not   pr;vent    the 
Soviets  from  replacing  som(    of  their 
smaller  missiles  with  larger  o  les  carry- 
ing more  and  bigger  warheids.  Con- 
sequently, they  acquired  their  numerical 
advantage  in  number  of  missl  es,  in  the 
weight  of  warheads  these  missiles  can 
throw  onto  their  targets,   ar  d   in  the 
explosive  megatonage  of  their  warheads. 
Since  the  1972  agreement,  t^chnology 
has  brought  the  Soviets  an  assortment 
of  new  devices.  These  Include  i .  range  of 
new    missiles— the    new    SS-18,     with 
unprecedented     explosive     pover,     can 
destroy  any  known  fixed  target ;  the  new 
SS-20,  likely  to  be  deployed  aboard  a 
mobile    launcher,    may    defy    satellite 
verification— the  new  Backfire    bomber 
and  their  own  MIRV  multiple  ^rarheads' 
The  United  States,  during  this  time,  has 
developed  AHRV  multiple  war]  lead,  and 
the  easily  concealable.  low  flyi:  ig,  cruise 
missile. 

The  1974  Vladivostok  negotiations  led 
to  guidelines  for  SALT  n  which  provided 
for  an  exact  equivalence  oetwej  n  United 
States  and  Soviet  strength  in  strategic 
weapons.  Each  nation  was  to  be  limited 
to  2,400  strategic  nuclear  weipons— a 
700  increase  for  the  United  Stites  over 
SALT  I.  However,  the  Unite!  States 
agreed  to  count  its  smaller  msslles  as 
equal  to  the  Soviets  larger  ones,  giving 
the  Soviets  a  three-fold  lead  ii  missUe 
throw  weight  which  might  ultimately  be 
translated  into  a  lead  in  warhisads 
K  °™®  ^'^^^  weapons,  up  to  1,;  1 10  could 
be  MIRVs  or  made  to  contah,  several 
warheads  capable  of  striking  more  than 
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one  target.  Each  nation  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  constitute  its  strategic  forces 
in  any  combination  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
heavy  bombers,  or  air-launched  missiles 
as  desired. 

One  major  unresolved  Issue  for  SALT 
II  involves  the  Soviet  Backfire  medium- 
range  bomber  and  the  U.S.  cruise  mis- 
sile. Each  side  wants  its  particular  weap- 
on excluded  from  SALT  II  on  the 
grounds  that  its  range  is  too  limited  for 
it  to  figure  in  any  count  of  strategic 
weapons.  The  Soviets  have  the  medium- 
range  Backfire  bomber  in  squadron  serv- 
ice, whereas,  U.S.  operational  commit- 
ments for  the  cruise  missile— whether 
either  sea-launched,  air-launched,  or 
both— have  not  yet  been  made.  A  key 
concern  is  that  the  Backfire  bomber  be- 
comes an  intercontinental  weapon  if  it 
is  refueled  In  mid-air. 

It  Is  against  this  background  tliat  we 
are  tasked  with  the  responsibility  for 
confirming  the  future  chief  American 
SALT  negotiator  and  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director.  The 
nominee,  Paul  C.  Wamke,  advocates  a 
policy  of  temporary  unilateral  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  He  as- 
serts that  a  U.S.  lead  in  technology  and 
warheads  make  it  possible  for  us  to  take 
this  Initiative  without  undue  risk. 

Mr.  Wamke's  proposal  is  rooted  in  the 
proposition  that  today  the  prime  im- 
pediment  to   arms    control    Is    "super- 
power aping,"  each  nation  reflexlvely  re- 
sponding to  the  other.  He  argues  that 
nothing  short  of  nuclear  monopoly  can 
give    significant    political    leverage    to 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviets 
In  time  of  crisis.  He  believes  that  the 
proposition  that  we  must  remain  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  most  if  not  all 
perceivable  elements  of  military  power 
is  a  fallacy  that  infiates  defense  spend- 
ing. He  suggests  that  what  is  needed 
most  urgently  now  is  a  decision  to  take 
advantage  of  the  stability  of  the  present 
strategic  balance.  Finally,  he  concludes 
that  insofar  as  formal  agreements  are 
concerned  we  may  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go  now. 

As  we  judge  the  merits  of  this  man  and 
the  policy  to  which  he  is  pledged,  we 
must  weigh  the  risks  carefully.  All  recog- 
nize the   importance  of  the  upcoming 
SALT  II  negotiations.  We  arc  all  hope- 
ful they  will  succeed.  The  outlook  of  the 
chief  negotiator  will  obviously  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  shape  of  whatever 
agreement  emerges.  Does  Paul  Wamke 
have  the  background  of  experience  ne- 
cessary to  be  a  competent  judge  of  mili- 
tary  requirements,   weapons   capability 
and  strategy?  Is  it  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Wamke  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency— the  primary  arms 
control    advocate    within    the    Govern- 
ment—and to  sei-ve  at  the  same  time  as 
chief  strategic  arms  control  negotiator? 
Can  he  serve  as  an  Impartial  representa- 
tive of  the  President  in  arms  control 
negotiations? 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
wUl  respond  to  a  U.S.  initiative  of  re- 
straint? The  evidence  of  the  past  several 
decades  suggests  they  will  not.  In  the 
late  1960's,  the  United  States  delayed 
deploymg  antiballistic  missiles  in  the 
hope  It  would  produce  reciprocal  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  It  did  not 


During  the  past  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  gradually  decreased  the  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product  de- 
voted to  military  spending.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Soviets  have  not  done 
likewise.  More  recently,  in  Angola,  the 
Soviets  took  decisive  advantage  of  the 
American  pullout  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  our  reluctance  to  be  drawn  into  an- 
other Vietnam. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  testi- 
fied that  they  now  share  the  judgment 
that  Soviet  programs  are  aiming  at 
strategic  superiority,  and  that  if  current 
trends  continue,  the  Russians  will  soon 
reach  their  goal.  Leonid  Brezhnev  said, 
at  the  25th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  this  past  year,  thatr— 

Detente  docs  not  In  the  slightest  way  abol- 
ish and  cannot  abolish  the  l!>w8  of  class 
struggle.  Capitalism  Is  a  society  without  a 
future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  and  maintained  the 
largest  military  establishment  in  the 
world.  The  Soviet  leadership  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  tough  and  Implacable 
in  their  relentless  drive  for  military  su- 
periority. Their  technology  almost  yearly 
produces  an  ever-increasing  array  of 
cunning  new  devices.  Against  this  back- 
ground can  we  afford  even  a  moment's 
delay  m  moving  toward  operational  com- 
mitments for  our  advantage,  such  as  the 
cruise  missile  ?  I  think  not. 

History  has  clearly  shown  that  wars 
normally  confound  the  most  confident 
plans  of  strategists.  Whether  or  not  one 
superpower  has  true  superiority,  the  ap- 
pearance of  inferiority— whatever  its 
actual  significance— can  have  devastat- 
ing consequences.  Is  the  risk  of  delay- 
when  that  risk  may  Include  national  de- 
struction—acceptable? Is  this  idea  of 
temporary  unilateral  restraint  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come?  I,  for  one.  do  not 
think  so.  I  believe  It  is  essential  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  this  Nation  that 
we  pursue  those  policies  that  will  permit 
us  to  retain  a  "defense  capability  second 
to  none."  I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  Mr.  Wamke's  nomination 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ON  MONDAY 
MARCH  7,  1977,  UNTIL  TUESDAY* 
MARCH  8.  1977.  AT  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  recess  in  executive  ses- 
sion. On  Mondav.  it  will  be  in  executive 
session  when  It  convenes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday.  It  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  on  Tue'sday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  convening  hours  may  be  changed 
depending  upon  the  circumstances,  from' 
day  to  day  next  week. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND  SENA- 
TOR    SPARKMAN     ON     TUESDAY 
MARCH  8.  1977 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  there  are  two  requests  for 
special  orders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
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are  recognized  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Proxmire 
and  Mr.  Sparkman  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  After  the 
orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Tuesday  have  been  consummated  the 
Senate  will  immediately  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ON  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  8,  1977.  UNTIL  9  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Tues- 
day, it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTION  AGENCY 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mary 
King  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Mary  Elizabeth 
King,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  outstanding  nomination  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  of  an  outstanding  woman  to 
be  the  deputy  chief  of  the  ACTION 
Agency.  Mary  King  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  volunteer  activities  in  our 
country.  She  was  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  the  South. 
She  is  a  woman  who  can  perform  su- 
perbly. She  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources  to- 
day. There  Is  great  support  there,  as 
there  will  be  great  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  country,  for  her  in  this 
role. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  1  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day. Immediately  after  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Wamke  to 
be   ambassador   to   the  strategic   arms 


limitations  talks.  There  could  be  roUcalls 
of  a  procedural  nature,  but  that  is  un- 
likely. There  could  be  roUcalls  on  other 
matters  that  are  cleared  for  action  and 
come  to  the  Senate  fioor  during  Monday. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  7,  1977, 
AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:28 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  in  executive 
session  until  Monday,  March  7, 1977,  at  1 
p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  4,  1977 : 

Department  of  State 

Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Hoddlng  Carter  ni.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Italy. 

Department  op  the  TREAStrRY 

Bette  Beasley  Anderson,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Jerry 
Thomas,  resigned. 

Anthony  Morton  Soloman.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  vice  Edwin  H.  Yeo  HI,  resigned. 

Gene  E.  Godley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, vice  Harold  F.  Ebcrle,  resigned. 
Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Jay  Janls,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  vice 
John  B.  Rhlnelander,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4, 1977: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Douglas  M.  Costle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Barbara  Blum,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

ACTION  Agency 
Mary  Elizabeth  King,   of  the  District  of 
Colvmibia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  AC- 
TION Agency,  vice  John  L.  Ganley,  resigned. 
Department  or  Justice 

Daniel  J.  Meador,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Wade  Hampton  McCree,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

Barbara  A.  Babcock,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Benjamin  R.  ClvUettl.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Drew  S.  Dajrs  III.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Patricia  M.  Wald,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Defense 

Thomas  B.  Ross,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


R.  James  Woolsey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  grade 
as  indicated,  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list,  for  a  pelrod  of  1  day,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 1211,  3442,  and  3447: 

To    be   major   general.   Regular    Army   and 
general.  Army  of  the  United  States 

Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  263-60-4658. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962 : 

To  be  general 

Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  263-60-4658. 
In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility commensurate  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 

for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 

admiral  in  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject 

to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

medical  corps 

Roger  F.  Mllnes 

George  E.  Gorsuch 

Eustine  P.  Rucci 

STTPPLY   corps 

Shirley  D.  Frost 
Gerald  J.  Thompson 

civil  engineer  corps 
William  M.  Zobel 

dental  corps 
Julian  J.  Thomas.  Jr. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5902: 

Hugh  W.  Hardy 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Fred  L. 
Bauer,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Jack  M. 
Shuttleworth,  to  be  a  permanent  professor, 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February  15. 
1977.  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  21.  1977. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Merrill  E. 
Schlegel  II,  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
and  temporary  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  George  D.  Kahnk,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  15,  1977,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  February  21,  1977. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  R.  Ab- 
bey, to  be  commander,  and  ending  Elizabeth 
G.  Wylie,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1977,  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  21,  1977. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  W. 
Ackerman,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3. 
and  ending  Adrian  L.  Hanna,  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  February  16,  1977, 
and  appeared  in  the  Congs^ional  Record  on 
February  21, 1977. 
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REPRE  SENTATIVES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  -4,  1977 


S  ENERGY 
PLAN 


1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Norbert  Wei]  jer.  the  father 
of  cybernetics,  once  observed  that  the 
"environment  might  best  be  conceived 
as  a  myriad  of  'to  whom  it  may  concern' 
messages,  putting  emphaslii  on  the  neces- 
sity for  selection."  I  do  rot  beUeve  his 
remarks  were  Intended  far  those  who 
must  struggle  with  President  Carter's 
energy  reors:''nization  proDosal.  but  the 
thi-ust  of  Dr.  Welner's  con:  ments  targets 
their  problem.  Over  the  n<  xt  few  weeks, 
we  will  all  be  involved  in  SDrtlng  out  the 
myriad  of  mc-sagcs  pertinent  to  a  sound 
energy  policy  and  an  equally  sound 
energy  organization.  In  doing  so.  the 
Congress  hopes  that  by  patting  appro 
priate  labels  and  address(s  on  them,  a 
new,  streamlined,  one-ste  ?  system  for 
delivery  of  energy-relateq  government 
services  will  result 

There  Is  a  general  feeliig  today  that 
our  governmental  machln;ry  lacks  the 
capacity  to  respond  effec:ively  to  na 
tlonal  energy  problems  a  id  needs.  In 
large  measure,  this  is  tra:eable  to  the 
fa«t  that  energy  problems  cannot  be 
compartmented  and  mad^  to  fit  into 
traditional  governmental  c  rganizatlonal 
attempts  at  solution.  On  the  contrary, 
the  present  systems  are  eqi  lipned  to  deal 
with  problems  in  a  manner  ind  on  a  scale 
in  which  they  no  longer  oc  :ur. 

To  overcome  this  condit  on.  President 
Carter  has  proposed  a  r 'organization 
plan  for  energv  affairs,  featuring  a  num- 
ber of  interlocking  elemeits.  which  if 
combined,  can  produce  effective  remedy. 

First,  he  has  proposed  tie  consolida- 
tion of  like  or  related  ft  notions  as  a 
means  of  attaining  eflQclei  cv  and  deci- 
siveness in  dealing  with  the  whole  energy 
system. 

Second,  significant  portions  of  his 
plan,  if  adopted,  can  provide  for  more 
responsiveness  and  reducec  citizen  frus- 
tration with  the  bureaucratic  systems  of 
the  past. 

Third,  he  has  proposed  a  prominent 
role  for  advocacy  as  a  major  function  in 
order  that  protective  needs  such  as 
energy  conservation  be  bs  lanced  pron- 
erly  with  those  involving  itsjdevelopment, 
management,  and  use. 

Fourth,  his  plan  provideslfor  improved 
public  participation  througti  the  merger 
of  numerous  advisory  and  Administrative 
boards. 


(!d 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  list  car 
but  the  Important  fact  is 
production  and  managemcr  t 
more  and  more  to  be  viewo 
of   interconnected    policies 
and  programs.  Congress 
authorizing  expanded  public 
In  conservation.  Is  firm  ev 
realization    that   problems 
treatment  only  if  seen  in 


be  extended, 

that  energv 

have  tended 

as  a  series 

procedures, 

lucent  action, 

investment 

dence  of  the 

respond    to 

their  totality 


rather  than  as  fragmentary  parts  of  the 
whole.  The  need  to  establish  a  process 
by  which  this  series  of  interrelationships 
can  be  energized  is  readily  apparent  to 
those  concerned  with  energy  affairs.  As 
a  goal,  energy  independence  has  tended 
to  suffer  through  the  process  of  selective 
and  often  unrelated  approaches  to  solu- 
tion and  by  aggregating  a  number  of 
activities  without  visible  degrees  of 
commonality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  to  changing  Gtov- 
ernment's  energy  responsibilities  rests 
within  the  unification  of  programs  and 
policies  dealing  with  energy,  for  by  com- 
bining programs,  administrators  can  be 
encouraged  to  look  not  only  for  logical 
ir.terrelationships,  but  also  seek  out  in- 
terprogram  priorities  for  implementa- 
tion. Until  that  occurs,  the  myriad  of 
messages  will  continue  to  be  issued  on  a 
"to  whom  it  may  concern"  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  Congress  \^111 
act  quickly  on  President  Carter's  pro- 
posal for  reorganization  of  our  adminis- 
trative and  governmental  system  for 
energy. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY  IN 
MICHIGAN  SUFFERS  FROM  PBB 
CONTAMINATION 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1974, 
the  Stat«  of  Michigan's  agricultural  in- 
dustry has  suffered  throueh  a  nightmare 
that  I  sincerely  hope  confronts  no  other 
State  in  this  Nation. 

In  that  year,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
small  but  potent  quantity  of  a  fire  re- 
tardant  known  as  Piremaster  and  con- 
taining the  chemical  poison  polybromi- 
nated  biphenyl  or  PBB  was  accidentally 
mixed  with  a  cattle  feed  nutriment 
known  as  nutrimaster. 

Since  that  horrendous  accident  oc- 
cured  over  ZVz  years  ago,  hundreds  of 
beef  and  dairy  farmers  have  had  herds 
condemned  and  the  Michigan  public  has 
been  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  chemicals  being 
present  in  their  food  supply. 

Unfortunately,  not  much  is  known 
about  PBB  except  that  it  is  extremely 
persistent  in  the  environment.  Long  after 
the  original  contaminated  feed  has  been 
removed  from  Michigan  farms  and  Mich- 
igan grain  elevators,  traces  of  the  PBB 
chemical  are  still  found  in  new  herds 
which  never  ate  of  the  original  tainted 
feed. 

Thus,  my  colleagues  and  I  from  Mich- 
igan have  been  searching  for  answers  to 
a  problem  about  which  there  are  present- 
ly few  definite  conclusions. 

The  people  of  our  State  have  asked  for 
prompt  action  to  protect  Michigan's  foofl 
supplies.  They  have  asked  us  to  help  re- 
turn damaged  farms  to  full  production 
with  the  help  and  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


Frankly,  there  are  some  areas  where 
all  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  produce  change. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  change  the  fact 
that  PBB  is  in  the  Michigan  ecosystem 
and  that  only  time  will  eliminate  all 
traces  of  the  chemical.  It  cannot  re- 
move the  chemical  traces  from  the  bodies 
of  thousands  of  Michigan  citizens  who 
have  eaten  PBB-contaminated  food- 
stuffs in  various  quantities  for  different 
lengths  of  time. 

Nor  can  action  by  the  Congress  speed 
the  determination  of  legal  responsibility 
for  the  PBB  disaster.  Only  our  Federal 
coui-ts  and  those  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan can  make  those  determinations. 

While  there  are  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Governments  are  powerless 
to  change  the  existence  of  PBB  in  the 
Michigan  environment,  there  are  actioas 
that  can  be  taken  to  both  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  Michigan  citizens  and  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  citizens  of  other 
states  which  may  in  the  future  encounter 
a  PBB-type  experience.  Indeed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  Its  health 
agencies  has  already  moved  to  provide 
an  indepth  and  detailed  analysis  of  any 
adverse  effects  to  humans  that  may 
arise. 

At  my  urging,  and  that  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  the  National  Environmental 
Health  Center,  and  the  National  Cancer 
Instltut*^  have  embarked  on  a  study  of 
5,000  Michigan  citizens  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  ill  effects  in  humans  are 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  PBB-laced 
foodstuffs. 

This  study  will  take  5  years  to  com- 
plete. It  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and 
should  provide  us  with  the  first  detailed 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  PBB  con- 
taminated foods  on  the  human  system. 

Yet  additional  action  remains  to  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  spe- 
cifically by  this  Congress.  Farmers 
whose  herds  have  been  contaminated 
with  PBB  have  been  by  the  hundreds 
forced  out  of  production.  Many  of  these 
individuals  are  operators  of  the  already 
threatened  family  farm. 

The  PBB  saga  in  Michigan  can  also  be 
a  lesson  for  other  States  and  should  ex- 
press the  need  for  preventive  action  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

To  provide  aid  to  these  helpless  farm- 
ers, caught  in  circumstances  well  beyond 
their  own  influence,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  helping  States  which,  like 
Michigan,  experienced  chemical  contam- 
ination problems  in  the  future.  I  am 
introducing  with  several  of  mv  Michigan 
colleagues  two  pieces  of  legislation. 

Along  with  Congressmen  Cederberg, 
Broomfield,  and  Stockman,  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  but  never  acted  on  by  the 
House. 

This  legislation  would  provide  low  in- 
terest loans  to  any  farmer  who  is  forced 
from  production  due  to  any  chemical 
contamination  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
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trol.  The  bill  provides  loans  up  to  $250.- 
000  at  a  3  percent  interest  level. 

This  low  Interest  loan  program  merely 
extends  to  the  victims  of  chemical  ca- 
tastrophes the  same  measures  of  protec- 
tion and  assistance  we  now  provide  to 
farmers  who  experience  losses  due  to 
natural  disasters.  It  provides  that  should 
any  farmer  through  legal  proceedings  re- 
cover damages  from  the  producer  or  dis- 
tributor of  the  chemical,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  repaid  its  loan  in 
full  no  later  than  3  months  after  the 
date  of  recovery. 

The  aim  of  this  loan  program  is  sim- 
ple: to  return  those  farmers  who  have 
been  forced  from  production  to  supply- 
ing the  agricultural  needs  of  Michigan 
and  the  Nation. 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, which  is  cosponsored  by  Congress- 
man Broomfield,  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
which  we  enacted  last  year. 

Last  year's  act  provided  for  the  testing 
of  chemicals  before  they  are  marketed 
so  that  we  may  know  which  chemicals 
are  likely  to  harm  humans,  what  effects 
they  have  on  humans,  and  how  to  cor- 
rect the  presence  of  the  chemical  should 
it  get  into  the  food  supply  system. 

This  amendment  to  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  called  the  Toxic 
Substances  Injury  Assistance  Act,  would 
provide  and  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
States  if  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
determmes  there  is  present  in  the  State's 
environment  a  chemical  which  may 
cause  injury  to  the  health  of  citizens  or 
animals. 

The  grants  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion would  only  become  available  if  the 
Governor  of  the  State  orders  the  im- 
poundment or  condemnation  of  livestock 
or  food  crops  and  provides  Indemnity 
from  State  funds  for  persons  harmed  by 
impoundment.  In  any  case.  Federal 
grants  would  be  limited  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  indemnity  program. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  provide  for 
the  recovery  of  the  grants  through  sub- 
sequent legal  action,  for  grants  to  the 
States  to  monitor  chemical  substances 
and  grants  to  cover  the  medical  expenses 
incurred  by  individual  citizens  due  to 
chemical  contaminant. 

One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  the 
Michigan  PBB  incident  has  been  the  In- 
ability of  those  who  have  suffered  from 
PBB  to  receive  any  compensation.  This 
fund,  authorized  for  3  years  at  a  level 
of  $50  million  per  year,  would  help  pro- 
vide that  interim  assistance  until  legal 
situations  are  settled. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  PBB  in- 
cident in  Michigan  doubts  that  it  has 
been  an  economic  disaster  and  a  human 
tragedy.  Merely  because  it  was  caused 
by  human  error  rather  than  by  acts  of 
nature  is  not  sufficient  justification  to  re- 
fuse action. 

Michigan's  polybrominated  biphenyl 
problem  of  today  could  be  confronted  by 
each  one  of  its  49  sister  States  in  the 
future.  In  fact,  the  odds  are  probably 
pretty  strong  that  other  States  will  face 
a  similar  situation  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  question  we  in  Congress  must  ask 
ourselves  is :  Are  we  going  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  problems  caused  by 
chemical  contamination  of  our  environ- 
ment so  that  those  innocent  victims  of 
chemical  contamination  have  recourse 
to  adequate  assistance?  I  hope  that 
Michigan's  experience  will  help  us  de- 
vise a  plan  that  will  provide  such  as- 
sistance to  other  U.S.  citizens  should  the 
need  arise. 


AWARDED  THE  PRIME  MINISTER'S 
MEDAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Harry  Groman,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Los  Angeles,  will  be  awarded  the 
Prime  Minister's  Medal  of  the  State  of 
Israel  at  the  annual  salute  to  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  communities  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  tribute  dinner  dance,  on 
behalf  of  state  of  Israel  bonds,  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  February  27  at  the  Cen- 
tury Plaza  Hotel.  I  am  gratified  to  be 
able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  exemplary  American.  His  concerns 
for  his  fellow  men  are  well  known  to 
leaders  in  finance,  industry,  government, 
education,  and  religious  endeavors. 

Until  1938,  Harry  Groman  held  posi- 
tions with  State  and  local  government 
agencies.  Since  then  he  has  been  involved 
in  a  number  of  businesses  connected  with 
real  estate  and  mortuaries,  serving  on 
many  clubs  and  committees  having  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
in  his  fields  of  endeavor.  However,  it  is 
Hariy  Groman's  involvement  with  com- 
munity service  which  leads  us  to  do  honor 
to  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Peggy  Jean. 

Harry  Groman  is  former  president  of 
the  Sunair  Home  for  Asthmatic  Chil- 
dren, a  trustee  of  the  City  of  Hope,  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
and  is  an  active  member  of  numerous 
organizations,  among  which  are  the  Cri- 
terion Club,  Eastern  Star  Ionic  Chapter, 
Jewish  Big  Brothers  Association,  Jewish 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Westwood  Shrine 
Club,  and  Alan  Catain  Leukemia  Fund. 
Mr.  Groman  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Variety  International  Boys'  Club  and 
Variety  Club  Tent  25,  and  participates 
actively  in  the  Pootprinters  and  For- 
resters, the  Los  Angeles  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  and  several 
Shrine  Clubs.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  Moose  Lodge  No.  29.  A  number  of 
synagogues  also  claim  Harry  Groman's 
membership. 

We  must  recognize  Mr.  Groman  also 
for  his  philanthropy:  a  campsite  to  the 
Jewish  Community,  a  bungalow  to  Camp 
HesT  Kramer,  a  classroom  to  Hillel  Acad- 
emy in  Los  Angeles,  a  community  social 
room  at  the  Farband  Communitv  Center 
in  Dimona,  Israel,  a  room  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  and  athletic  equipment  to  the 
Israeli  Army.  Together  with  Mr.  William 
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Tamkin,  he  gave  land  and  buildings  to 
the  Sunair  Home  for  Asthmatic  Children. 
He  has  established  the  Groman  mortu- 
aries rabbinical  loan  fund  at  Hebrew 
Union  College  and  planted  2  miles  of 
trees  in  Israel  near  the  Gaza  Strip.  In 
memory  of  William  Tamkin,  Mr.  Groman 
has  contributed  laboratories  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  He  has  shared  so  much  with 
so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  his  generous  gifts  and  contri- 
butions. Because  of  the  equality  of  his 
achievements  in  in  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men  and  women,  I  ask  the  Members 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  most 
valued  citizen,  Harry  Groman. 


THE    DRUG    ACT    OF    1977 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  existing 
methods  and  institutions  no  longer  serve 
a  functional  existence,  or  if  attempts  at 
bringing  the  separation  between  a  pro- 
fession of  commitment  and  the  actual 
compliance  thereof  prove  futile,  then  cer- 
tainly a  reexamination  of  the  issue  will 
call  for  a  new  approach. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  vicious 
and  degenerating  infiuence  now  perme- 
ating the  fabric  of  our  society  in  the  form 
of  narcotics.  It  is  the  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives in  government  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote such  legislative  action  as  would 
render  inoperative  the  drug-trafficking 
elements  in  om-  Nation. 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
4321.  a  bill  that  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
pay  particular  attention  to,  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  present  dual  jurisdiction 
regarding  narcotic  violations  enters  Con- 
gress into  an  assumption  of  responsibil- 
itv  for  this  problem.  Citing  this  act  as  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Act  of  1977.  It  offers 
Federal  assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  be  they  city,  county,  town, 
or  of  other  such  jurisdiction,  in  the  form 
of  a  special  Federal  drug  force,  composed 
of  persons  skilled  in  uncovering  narcotics 
violations  and  arresting  violators  pur- 
suant to  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prompt  action  must  be 
taken  to  effectively  stem  the  tide  of  the 
narcotics  flow.  I  believe  this  bill  offers  a 
realistic  approach  and  answer  to  the  is- 
sue of  drug  abuse. 

H.R.  4321  creates  a  special  "drug 
force"  composed  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced investigators  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  narcotics,  and  also  federally  ap- 
pointed attorneys  skilled  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  narcotics  violations. 

Should  a  State  or  local  government  de- 
cide that  they  are  unable  to  enforce  nar- 
cotic laws  and  limit  drug  trafficking,  then 
they  may  request  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dispatch  the  aforementioned  drug 
force  to  assist  them  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  A  board,  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Di- 
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vision  of  the  Justice  Depaktment,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency — DEA — the  Regional  Director  of 
the  DEA,  and  the  U.S.  attorney  in  which 
Judicial  district  the  drug  firce  request 
was  submitted,  determines  the  eligibility 
of  the  unit  of  government  supmitting  the 
request  in  accordance  with  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Attorney  General. 

A  drug  force  entering  a  unit  of  govern- 
ment shall,  after  120  days,  be  reviewed 


by  the  board  to  determine 
tlnued  existence  of  the  drug 


if  the  con- 
feree is  still 


warranted.  All  Federal  agercles  will  be 
required  to  submit  whatever  nf  ormation 
necessary  requested  by  ths  Attorney 
General  in  assisting  the  enforcement  et 
forts.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  eicamine  this 
bill  and  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  des 
perately  needed  legislation. 


DO  NOT  GET  PERSONAL  YnTH.  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MaZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE;  iTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1$77 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker 
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January   21    column   of   th< 
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thoughts  with  you.  I  believe 
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The  39th  President  of  the 
has  taken  office. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
know  about  him, 

I  don't  want  to  know  his  goU 
tennis  scores,  his  bowling  scores 
spills  If  he  Is  a  skier.  (It  makes 
to  see   a  president   fumble   a 
base.) 
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I  don't  have  to  know  what 
quarters   In   the  White  House 
what  books  they  read  and 
when  they  leave  for  a  weekend. 

I  don't  want  to  Intrude  for  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  major  decisions,  bis  feelings  for  people, 
his  concern  for  us  and  our  problems  and 
how  be  Intends  to  carry  out  those  35  words 
that  he  spoke  yesterday : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

That's  really  all  the  president  owes  us. 
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PERSONAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE   J.    JOSEPH    CURRAN,    SR. 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  a  sad  day  not  only  for  me,  but  for 
many  people  from  Baltimore  who  have 
lost  a  friend  in  Joe  Curran,  my  former 
colleague  from  the  Baltimore  City  Coun- 
cil, who  passed  away  Wednesday.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
him  and  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Councilman  Curran  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  northeast  section  of  Balti- 
more, and  without  his  assistance  and 
political  knowledge  that  section  of  the 
city  would  be  sorely  lacking.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  sympathies  to  the  entire 
Curran  family  at  this  difiBcidt  time.  The 
following  are  three  articles  from  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore 
detailing  the  important  work  accom- 
plished by  Joe  Curran: 
J.  Joseph  Curran,  Sr.,  Dies:  20-Tear  City 

CotniCILMAN 

City  Councilman  J.  Joseph  Curran,  Sr., 
a  plain-speaking  Democrat  who  represented 
Northeast  Baltimore  for  more  than  20  years, 
died  last  night  at  Mercy  Hospital  after  a 
short  Illness.  He  was  72. 

Mr.  Curran  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
last  Wednesday  after  he  complained  of  chest 
pains.  He  had  been  In  and  out  of  the  hospital 
since  a  May,  1976,  shooting  spree  at  the  tem- 
porary City  Hall  In  which  Councilman 
Dominic  M.  Leone  (D.,  6th)  was  killed  and 
Councilman  Carroll  J.  Fitzgerald  and  two 
others  were  wounded. 

Mr.  Curran  first  entered  the  political 
arena  In  1946  when  he  ran  for  the  House  of 
Delegates  at  the  urging  of  an  old  high  school 
friend.  James  J.  Lacy,  who  was  the  state 
comptroller.  He  lost  by  70  votes. 

Bitten  by  the  political  bug.  Mr.  Curran 
worked  hard  and  climbed  upward  In  a 
Horatio  Alger  fashion  to  earn  his  place  on 
the  City  Council  the  hard  way. 

For  the  next  few  years  after  his  loss.  Mr. 
Curran  was  a  ward  heeler  for  an  assortment 
of  Northeast  Baltimore  politicians.  Then  he 
hit  upon  a  happy  alliance  with  a  local  lawyer, 
Hugo  L.  Rlcclutl,  and  former  Mayor  Thomas 
J.  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 

The  organization  he  helped  form,  the 
Third  District  United  Democrats,  became 
one  of  the  major  political  powers  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  city,  and  often  was 
preeminent  there. 

Mr.  Curran's  major  strength  was  politick- 
ing. He  maintain  his  popularity  among  his 
constitutents  through  civic  Interests  and  be- 
lonced  to  many  civic  organizations. 

Although  a  conservative,  Mr.  Curran  at 
times  displayed  liberal  tendencies  and  had 
a  good  raoport  with  the  poor  and  blacks  in 
his  district. 

He  was  elected  to  the  city  Democratic 
Central  Committee  In  1950.  In  1953,  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  D'Alesandro  to  the  City 
Council  to  fill  the  term  of  Walter  Dewees, 
who  had  died. 

Up  until  that  time,  Mr.  D'Alesandro  had 


been  unable  to  count  on  one  firm  vote  from 
the  Third  district  delegation.  Mr.  Curran's 
nomination  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Dewees's 
widow,  Mary,  but  the  Mayor  mustered  the 
votes  and  the  Council  voted  Mr.  Curran  In, 
15  to  3. 

In  his  maiden  speech,  he  thanked  the 
Council  and  said  he  was  "not  awed"  by  his 
position. 

He  lost  the  seat  In  1959,  a  year  of  radical 
change  in  municipal  political  affairs.  Six 
new  councllmen  were  elected  that  year  as 
J.  Harold  Grady  swept  into  the  mayoral  seat. 
But  Mr.  Curran  was  elected  again  in  1963 
and  had  served  on  the  Council  since  that 
time. 

During  most  of  his  years  on  the  Council, 
Mr.  Curran  served  on  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee. 

He  was  known  to  be  precise  in  his  han- 
dling of  hearings,  no  matter  how  long  or 
tiring  they  were. 

He  called  first  on  technicians  to  explain 
the  intricacies  of  certain  matters,  and  then 
made  sure  that  every  councilman  who  wanted 
the  floor  got  a  chance  to  speak. 

During  his  years  on  the  Council,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran became  noted  for  his  straightforward 
explanations  of  Council  Issues. 

Over  the  years,  he  Introduced  such  meas- 
ures as  the  legal  aid  bill,  a  charter  amend- 
ment limiting  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  the 
education  department,  raises  In  pensions  for 
city  employees  and  a  tough  sign-control  law. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Curran  was  a 
graduate  of  Loyola  High  School.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  attending  Loyola  College, 
and  he  left  school  so  he  could  work  to  support 
himself  and  two  younger  brothers. 

Mr.  Curran  went  to  work  for  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  in 
1923.  At  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  the 
insurance  firm  sent  him  to  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  to  manage  the  company's  properties 
there. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  loaned  to  the  Se- 
curity Storage  Company,  a  local  moving  firm. 
Mr.  Curran  left  U.S.F.  &  G.  Co.  In  1949,  and 
became  manager  of  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul 
Society  of  Baltimore. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
bt.  Patrick,  the  Holy  Name  Society,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

He  was  also  a  former  director  of  the  North- 
wood  Association  and  the  Covans  Commu- 
nity Council. 

Mayor  Schaefer  last  night  Issued  a  state- 
ment, saying,  "The  sudden  and  totally  un- 
expected death  of  Councilman  J.  Joseph  Cur- 
ran is  a  great  loss  to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  personal  loss  to  me  as  well.  He  was 
not  only  a  dear  friend  to  me,  but  a  close 
and  trusted  confidant.  But  most  of  all,  Joe 
Curran  was  a  man  for  all  people. 

"He  served  in  the  City  Council  not  only 
as  an  elected  representative  from  the  Third 
district,  but  also  as  chairman  of  its  budget 
committee  and  ultimately  as  its  vice  presi- 
dent. In  these  roles,  he  was  an  effective  voice 
not  only  for  his  constituents,  but  for  all  Bal- 
timoreans,  for  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  were 
always  closest  to  his  heart." 

Mr.  Curran  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Catherine  Clark,  who  he  married  in 
1930;  three  sons,  state  Senator  J.  Joseph 
Curran,  Jr.,  Martin  E.  and  Robert  W.  Cur- 
ran, all  of  Baltimore;  a  daughter.  Sister  Mary 
Margaret,  SSND,  of  Baltimore,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete  last 
night. 

Curran  Eulogized  in  City,  Capital 
Councilman  J.  Joseph  Curran,  Sr.,  the 
political  patriarch  of  Northeast  Baltimore 
who  died  Tuesday  night  at  the  age  of  72, 
was  eulogized  yesterday  in  Annapolis  and 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  served  on  the  City 
Council  for  20  years. 

The  State  Senate  in  Annapolis  and  the 
Board  of  Estimates  here  adjourned  in  his 
honor. 
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In  Annapolis,  Governor  Mandel  and  sev- 
eral senators  praised  the  veteran  politician 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  flair  for  pol- 
itics in  the  old  tradition,  and  an  abundance 
of  energy  that  kept  him  working  to  the 
week  he  died  and  astounded  his  colleagues. 

Governor  Mandel  called  him  "a  good  friend 
as  well  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore." 

"As  a  member  of  the  City  Council,"  Mr. 
Mandel  said,  "he  was  a  constructive  lead- 
er and  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  he  served  so  well  throughout  his 
years  in  public  life." 

"Members  of  the  state  Senate,  where  Mr. 
Curran's  son,  J.  Joseph  Curran,  Jr.,  is  a 
member,  eulogized  the  councilman  for  about 
15  minutes  before  calling  for  an  adjourn- 
ment in  his  memory.  They  also  agreed  to 
send  a  committee  to  the  funeral. 

Senator  John  Carroll  Byrnes  (D.,  44th, 
Baltimore),  who  represents  half  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ren's  councllmanlc  district,  called  him  a 
man  who  "combined  integrity  with  poUtcal 
strength." 

"He  had  a  very  much  needed  large  vision 
for  our  city  and  a  very  much  needed  nar- 
row concern  for  his  constituent  nelgbors." 

The  Board  of  Estimates  yesterday  also 
agreed  to  adjourn  in  Mr.  Curran's  memory 
and  passed  a  resolution  praising  him  as  "a 
valued  friend  and  an  able,  faithful  and  dil- 
igent associate  In  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Baltimore  city." 

Councilman  Prank  X.  Gallagher  (D.,  — ) 
said  yesterday  that  the  process  of  selecting 
a  replacement  for  Mr.  Curran  will  not  begin 
until  next  week. 

Unless  a  political  fight  develops,  the  re- 
maining two  members  of  the  Tlilrd  district 
delegation — Mr.  Gallagher  and  CaiTOll  J. 
Fitzgerald — would  recommend  a  single  can- 
didate for  the  entire  council  to  anorove. 

Mr.  Curran's  and  Mr.  Gallagher's  orga- 
nizations had  a  long  history  of  being  at  po- 
litical odds  in  the  flght  for  votes  In  North- 
east Baltimore,  but  in  the  last  two  council- 
manic  elections,  they  ran  together  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
a  political  unknown  when  they  picked  him 
up  in  1971. 

Several  City  Hall  sources  speculated  yes- 
terdav  that  Mr.  Curran  had  wanted  one  of 
his  two  other  sons  to  take  his  seat  if  he 
led. 

They  are  Martin  E.  Curran  and  Robert  V. 
Curran,  each  of  whom  has  served  as  his 
father's  council  clerk. 

J.  Joseph  Curran,  Sr.,  G-jand  Old  Man 
Of  CrrY  Council.  Difs  At  72 

J.  Joseoh  Curran,  Sr.,  the  old-school  poli- 
tician who  became  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Council,  died  in  Mercy  Hos- 
pital last  night  from  a  heart  ailment.  He 
was  72. 

Mr.  Curran,  a  religious,  jovial  and  straight- 
forward man,  represented  northeast  Balti- 
more's heavily  Roman  Catholic  Third  dis- 
trict for  20  years,  in  the  current  Council  he 
has  been  vice  president,  the  Schaefer  ad- 
ministration's floor  leader  and  chairman  of 
the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee. 

The  councilman  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital eight  days  ago  com-)lainlng  of  chest 
pains.  He  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal since  May,  1976,  when  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack  during  the  City  Hall  shooting  spree 
in  which  a  gunman  killed  Councilman  Dom- 
inic M.  Leone  (D.,  6th)  and  wounded  Coun- 
cilman Carroll  J.  Fitzgerald  (D.,  3d)  and 
two  other  persons. 

Mr.  Curran's  death  brought  Immediate 
eulogies  from  Mayor  Schaefer  and  Walter  S. 
Orllnsky,  Council  president. 

Mayor  Schaefer  said  Mr.  Curran  "was  not 
only  a  dear  friend  to  me,  but  a  close  and 
trusted  confidant.  But  most  of  all,  Joe  Cur- 
ran was  a  man  for  all  the  people  ...  He  was 
an  effective  voice  not  only  for  his  constitu- 
ents, but  for  all  Baltlmoreans,  for  the  cltl- 
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zens  of  Baltimore  were  always  closest  to  his 
heart." 

"I  will  always  remember  Joe  for  his  very 
elemental  decency  as  a  human  being."  Mr. 
Orllnsky  said.  "Somehow,  he  Just  always 
managed  to  hold  onto  that,  no  matter  how 
Involved  the  battle,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  matter,  no  matter  whether  he  was  for 
or  against  an  issue.  He  always  remembered 
that  he  was  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
always  gave  them  that  respect." 

In  the  Council  chambers,  Mr.  Curran  oc- 
cupied the  front-row  center  seat,  where  he 
often  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  hands  folded, 
to  pivot  and  listen  to  other  council  membftrs 
.speaking  from  the  floor. 

If  he  disagreed  with  their  views,  or  simply 
had  something  to  say,  he  would  peer  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses,  raise  a  hand  to  the  presi- 
dent on  the  podium,  rise  to  his  full,  bulky 
height  and  begin  a  long,  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  views  of  his  "esteemed  colleague." 

That  invariably  was  a  clue  that  the  col- 
league was  about  to  be  verbally  ripped 
apart. 

Mr.  Curran  entered  politics  in  1946  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates at  the  urging  of  James  J.  Lacy,  then 
state  comptroller  and  an  old  school  chum. 
He  lost  that  election  by  70  votes.  The  ex- 
perience gave  him  the  urge  to  compete  po- 
litically. 

He  spent  the  next  few  years  pumping 
hands  and  organizing  vot«s  as  a  ward  heeler 
for  a  series  of  northeast  Baltimore  political 
politicians,  then  aligned  with  former  Mayor 
Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  and  Hugo  L. 
Rlcclutl,  a  local  lawyer. 

The  Third  District  United  Democrats,  an 
organization  Mr.  Curran  helped  to  form, 
quickly  became  a  major  political  power  in 
the  district. 

Mr.  Curran  became  popular — and  retained 
that  popularity — by  politicking  among  his 
constituents  and  through  civic  interest  and 
membership  In  several  civic  organizations. 
Although  he  thought  of  himself  as  a  con- 
servative, a  label  which  surfaced  annually 
during  the  Council's  budget  deliberations,  he 
displayed  liberalism  and  was  well  liked  by 
the  poor  In  his  district. 

He  was  elected  to  the  city  Democratic 
State  Central  Conrunittee  in  1950. 

Three  years  later.  Mayor  D'Alesandro 
chose  him  to  fill  a  City  Council  seat  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Walter  Dewees.  Mr.  Curran's 
nomination  was  apposed  by  Mr.  Dewces's 
wife  Mary,  but  the  Mayor  collected  enough 
votes  to  select  Mr.  Curran,  15  to  3. 

Mr.  Curran  lost  the  seat  In  1959  as  six 
new  councllmen  were  elected  and  J.  Harold 
Grady  captured  the  mayor's  seat.  But  Mr. 
Curran  was  re-elected  in  1963,  and  he  held 
his  seat  until  his  death. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Curran's  political  or- 
ganization was  constantly  tested  by  the  Gal- 
la^her-Cogglns  faction,  which  put  Frank  X. 
Gallagher  in  a  City  Council  seat.  But  in 
1970,  the  two  men  formed  a  loose  alliance 
against  a  growing  number  of  primary  can- 
didates and,  arter  adding  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
their  ticket,  won  all  three  CouncU  scats. 
That  alliance  became  formal  for  the  1975 
election. 

As  the  Council's  budget  chairman,  Mr. 
Curran  was  noted  for  his  patience  in  ex- 
plaining complex  flscal  matters  to  the  elec- 
torate at  public  hearin'^s  and  his  fiery  in- 
sistence that  city  bureaucrats  justify  their 
constant  requests  for  more  money. 

Over  the  years,  he  Introduced  such  Coun- 
cil measures  as  tbe  legal  aid  bill,  a  charter 
amendment  limiting  the  flscal  autonomy  of 
the  city  school  system,  pension  raises  for 
city  employes  and  a  tough  slen-control  law. 

As  he  prew  older,  a'^e  sometimes  appeared 
to  make  him  tired.  But  when  he  returned  to 
work  last  year  after  the  City  Hall  shootings, 
he  remarked,  "Home  is  nice,  but  I'm  not 
made  for  the  rocking  chair.  I'm  mighty  glad 
to  be  back." 
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A  native  Baltimorean,  Mr.  Curran  was  a 
Loyla  High  School  graduate  and  he  attended 
Loyola  College.  He  left  school  to  work  and 
support  himsef  land  his  two  younger 
brothers. 

He  worked  for  years  for  Insurance  firms 
in  B.\ltimore  and  Florida,  then  became  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society  Col- 
lections Bureau  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Curran  was  a  member  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Holy  Name  Society 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  also  was 
a  former  director  of  the  Northwood  Associa- 
tion and  the  Govans  Community  Council. 

Mr.  Curran  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Catherine  Clark,  whom  he  married 
in  1930;  three  sons.  State  Senator  J.  Joseph 
Curran,  Jr.,  Martin  E.,  and  Robert  W.  Curran, 
all  of  Baltimore;  a  daughter.  Sister  Mary 
Margaret,  SSND,  of  Baltimore,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete. 


ON  THE  NEED  TO  RECOGNIZE  THE 
POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICA  AS 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  VETERANS 

CLAIMS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  recognize  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans  as  claims  agents  for 
claims  arising  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  in  the 
same  way  as  repre.sentatives  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  and  the  American  Legion  are 
recognized. 

The  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans is  a  growing  veterans'  organization 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1931 
and  currently  has  a  membership  of  over 
15,000  veterans.  It  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  veterans, 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  legislation  that  I  and  nine  of  my 
colleagues  are  introducing  would  provide 
another  avenue  for  many  of  our  veterans 
who  need  assistance  in  dealing  with  +he 
Veterans'  Administration.  Through  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  representa- 
tives of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  could  go  before  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Aopeals  for  a  member  of  the 
organization  to  present  the  veteran's 
case. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  are  clear- 
ly deserving  of  every  bit  of  assistance 
the  Congress  can  provide  to  work  through 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  over  the  last  few  years 
of  the  failure  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  adequately  provide  services  to 
the  veteran.  This  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  would  help  fill  this  gap. 
I  urge  Members  of  Congress  to  support 
this  important  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  4503 
A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  recognition  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans  as  claims  agents  for  claims 
arising  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration 


Sen  ate 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the  Ignited 
America  in  Congress  assem 
3402(a)(1)   of  title  38,  Unltid 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "thu 
of  American  Veterans  of  the 
of  America."   Immediately 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,". 


arter 


ESTO  PERPETUA:    THE 
SOCIETY  SESQUKJE 

CELEBRATION 
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States  of 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SQBEUUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday ,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Spea  ker,  flags  are 
flying  today  over  the  Ui.  Capitol  In 
honor  of  the  founding  of  tie  Sigma  Phi 
Society  150  years  ago  at  Union  College  In 
Schenectady.  N.Y.  This  weekend  brothers 
of  the  Sigma  Phi  from  around  the  coun- 
try are  convening  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Alpha  of  New  York  to  cele  )rate  the  so- 
ciety's long  record  of  friend  ship  and  the 
unique  and  enviable  positlc  n  it  holds  in 
the  history  of  Greek  letter  fraternities. 
They  will  be  joined  in  sptlt  by  those 
brothers  unable  to  attend. 

Because  of  the  reticence  of  the  four 
founders  of  Sigma  Phi  and  liie  necessary 
caution  of  a  period  when  ^11  secret  so- 
cieties were  regarded  with  Isusplclon  in 
New  York  State,  the  earliest  stirrings  of 
the  society  In  1826  are  imchi-onlcled  and 
now  unfortunately  are  bejond  finding 
out.  It  Is  known  only  that  n  that  year 
undergraduates  of  Union  College  recog- 
nized their  need  for  a  companionship 
more  intimate  than  one  coiiprlslng  the 
college's  entire  student  body  and  more 
general  than  one  comprisini ;  only  a  few 
neighbors  on  the  floor  of  thfe  dormitory 
Those  four  were  Charles  Thorn  Crom- 
well, Thomas  and  John  pBowie.  and 
Thomas  Wltherspoon.  Becaufee  their  own 
friendship  was  warm  and  Jieir  spirits 
high  and  their  youth  radiant — they 
ranged  from  18  to  22— these  our  decided 
to  widen  the  circle  which  gave  them 
pleasure  and  admit  to  it  a  lelect  group 
of  their  fellow  students. 

Forthwith  they  chose  six  more  of 
similar  qualities  of  good  mJr  d  and  lofty 
character  and  cordial  manners  and  then, 
presumably  to  make  sure  thi  ,t  their  own 
brotherly  ideal  should  have  abiding  form 
and  guiding  pattern,  they  determined  to 
make  of  these  10  not  merely  i  shortlived 
group  of  happy  young  fellovs  but  a  so- 
ciety dedicated  to  friendship.  There  were 
other  Ideals,  suggested  by  he  written 
record  and  by  the  founders'  )wn  lives  in 
later  years,  but  they  were  contributory 
to  the  stated  ideal— friendship  which 
should  last  through  life.  To  tl  lat  end  the 
four  ^eW  a  formal  initiation  ceremony 
in  the  college  room  which  two  of  the 
company  occupied  that  year,  its  very  lo- 
cation unrecorded  and  now  unknown 
The  dates  of  the  preparatory  discussions 
are  lost  too.  but  the  date  of  t  le  first  ini- 
totion.  March  4,  1827,  is  secure.  That 
the  founders  wished  it  to  be  t  le  society's 
remembered  birthday  was  mi  ide  evident 
one  year  later  when  they  Ik  id  on  that 
now  memorable  day  a  celebrutlng  anni- 
versary banquet,  brightened  ivith  toasts 


which  are  chronicled  in  the  sunlving 
archives. 

The  society  having  been  formed,  its 
mechanism,  so  far  as  it  had  any,  adjusted 
itself  automatically  to  its  work.  Very 
soon,  lines  of  principle  and  conduct  ap- 
peared, as  if  spontaneously,  and  deter- 
mined its  character;  and  from  these 
there  has  been  no  departure.  In  this  re- 
gard Sigma  Phi  has  experienced  neither 
loss  nor  accretion.  It  is  unconscious  of 
development. 

At  an  early  day  it  became  manifest 
that  the  college  life  of  such  a  society 
could  be  only  its  infant  life;  and  the 
experience  of  150  years  has  demonstrated 
this  conclusion.  In  college  its  office  has 
ever  been  to  exercise  a  true  guardian- 
ship. Afterward,  it  becomes,  in  the  world, 
an  unseen,  unsuspected  force,  quiet, 
watchful,  selfcontained.  It  lives  and  is 
felt  in  the  turmoil  of  cities,  in  the  quiet 
of  village  homes,  and  in  the  seclusion 
of  country  life.  It  "vaunteth  not  itself"; 
and  yet  sorrow  and  bereavement  find  it 
faithful.  In  moments  of  sudden  and 
sharp  disaster  the  response  of  its  loving 
.sympathy  Is  Instant,  cordial,  and  un- 
failing. 

Sigma  Phi  was  not  the  first  Greek 
letter  fraternity.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  long 
preceded  it,  but  with  an  aim  wholly 
toward  the  fostering  of  scholarship.  The 
first  for  more  markedly  fraternal  pur- 
poses was  Kappa  Alpha,  also  founded  at 
Union,  but  in  1825.  Sigma  Phi  was  soon 
followed  by  Delta  Phi,  and  these  three, 
by  their  pioneering,  became  known  as 
the  Union  Triad,  thus  distinguished  from 
several  others  which  sprang  from  Union's 
fertile  soil  in  later  decades.  But  while  the 
others  remained  for  many  years  as  Union 
College  fixtures,  Sigma  Phi's  flame  soon 
spread  outward. 

Chapters  were  founded  in  Clinton,  N.Y. 
at  Hamilton  College,  1831;  in  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  at  Williams  College,  1834- 
1964;  in  New  York  City  at  New  York 
University,  1835-48;  in  Geneva,  N.Y.,  at 
Hobart  College,  1840;  In  Burlington.  Vt., 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  1845:  In 
Princeton,  N.J.,  at  Princeton  University, 
1853-58;  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  1858;  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  at  Lehigh  University,  1887;  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  at  Cornell  University,  1890: 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1908;  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  at 
the  University  of  California,  1912,  and 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1954. 

Its  conservative  record  as  to  expansion 
should  not  be  deemed  proof  that  the  so- 
ciety is  antagonistic  to  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  number  of  new  chapters  dur- 
ing the  second  century  of  its  existence. 
But  the  requirements  are  high,  the 
standards  set  in  1827  must  and  will  be 
maintained. 

Fortunate  is  a  society  like  the  Sigma 
Phi,  whose  traditions  remain  supreme, 
whose  secrets  are  those  of  the  heart  in- 
spired by  the  soul;  whose  brotherhood  is 
so  simple,  so  lofty,  yet  so  democratic  that 
It  fears  no  change  in  the  outward  ma- 
chinery of  life,  for  Its  justification  and  its 
glory  lie  close  to  the  center  of  man's 
being. 

Few  have  worn  its  badge  who  have  not 
retained  its  influence — not  as  a  memory 
merely— but  as  a  living  force,  sometimes 
dormant,  but  ever  ready  to  waken  to 
earnest  activity. 


LORD  ACTON  REVISITED,  OR  THE 
DEMOCRATS  TRY  THEIR  HAND  AT 
ETHICS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1977 


March  U,  1977 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sel- 
dom experienced  such  utter  frustration 
as  when  I  listened  to  nearly  8 1/2  hours  of 
debate  over  ethics  reform. 

It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
asserting  that  "patriotism  is  the  last  ref- 
uge of  a  scoundrel"  never  considered  the 
possibilities  of  the  word  reform.  Under 
the  sacred  mantle  of  reform  the  major- 
ity forced  us  all  to  take  it  or  leave  It  by 
imposing  a  gag  rule  severely  limiting  the 
number  of  amendments  to  their  lop- 
sided package. 

It  was  instructive  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  respond  to  our  ob- 
jections by  calling  this  body  a  "Demo- 
cratic Congress"  in  justification  of  re- 
fusal to  let  duty-elected  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  have  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing this  legislation's  final  form. 

Well,  it  was  surely  a  member  of  the 
majority  party  whose  transgi-esslons 
aroused  the  press  and  hence  galvanized 
the  majority  into  this  so-called  ethics 
reform,  but  it  Is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest that  not  one  line  of  this  legislation 
touches  upon  the  fiagrant  patronage 
abuses  tliat  created  this  flurry  of  sanc- 
timony. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  on  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  o\  Reform.  Our  pro- 
posals, which  we  were  prohibited  from 
offering  by  the  majority  party,  showed  a 
sincere  desire  to  effectively  reform  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  just  in  the 
area  of  Members'  personal  flnances.  but 
primarily  to  provide  accountability  of 
taxpayers'  funds  with  the  elimination  of 
the  widescale  abuses  still  evident  in  the 
system  of  House  allowances. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Reform  included  a  propsal  for  full  ac- 
counting and  public  disclosure  of  the  fi- 
nancial and  personnel  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  review  and  audit  procedure  of  all 
House  and  committee  accounts  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  discover  and  correct  abuses,  with 
a  review  of  all  records,  accounts  and 
other  information  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  to  the  95th  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Members  were  bribed  into  accepting 
the  $5,000  increase  in  office  allowances, 
In  exchange  for  abolishing  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts,  which  less  than  half  of  the 
Members  maintained. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  ought  to  receive  the 
Helsman  Trophy  for  outstanding  hypoc- 
risy. A  specious  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income  can  only 
favor  the  wealthy  Members  who  have  in- 
vestment income  and  unfairly  penalize 
those  Members  who,  as  time  allows,  can 
earn  some  additional  income. 

Of  course.  I  support  a  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  outside  earned  Income,  but  the 
committee's  figure  of  $8,625  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  For  example,  a  Member  who 
has  substantial  stock  dividend  income 


from  Rockwell  International  is  "ethical," 
but  a  lawyer  v.'ho  practices  in  his  home- 
town on  weekends  and  earns  $10,000  a 
year  is  "imethical." 

The  real  vice  of  this  artificial  and  un- 
realistic ceiling  on  earned  income  is  that 
it  deprives  many  Members  of  that  in- 
dispensable ingredient  for  good  govern- 
ment, independence.  As  one  Member  said 
in  debate,  he  never  wants  to  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  get  reelected  to 
feed  his  family  or  pay  the  rent.  The 
highest  and  best  service  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  perform  is  to  vote  his  or 
her  conscience  on  controversial  legisla- 
tion. Only  a  reasonable  measure  of  fi- 
nancial independence  can  guarantee  this 
political  independence. 

Total  disclosure  of  any  and  all  finan- 
cial interests  is  the  best  answer,  so  the 
electorate  can  be  informed  about  the  po.s- 
sible  conflicts  of  interests  their  elected 
officials  might  have. 

The  response  to  this  given  by  the 
Dei'nocratic  majority  was  in  effect  "what 
do  the  people  know  anyway." 

Well,  we  Republicans  trust  the  people 
a  lot  more  than  the  elitists  who,  by  their 
"gag  rule"  and  stampeding  tactics  have 
given  us  the  "sheep's  clothing  of  reform," 
with  the  wolf  of  arrogant  patronage  and 
power  abuse  still  prowling  this  Hill. 

For  44  of  the  last  46  years  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  ruled  Congress.  It  is 
presumptious  to  try  and  improve  on  Lord 
Acton,  but  if  "power  corrupts  and  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely,"  then  I 
suggest  "permanent  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts permaneatly." 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1977, 1  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  72,  urging  the  President 
tc  take  certain  measures  against  coun- 
tries supporting  international  terrorism 
and  persons  engaging  in  international 
terrorism,  and  to  seek  stronger  interna- 
tional sanctions  against  such  countries 
and  persons.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  acute,  in  light  of  recent  terrorist 
activities,  and  in  light  of  the  fear  that 
international  terrorists  instill  through- 
out the  world. 

After  I  introduced  this  legislation, 
some  of  my  colleagues  indicated  their 
Interest  in  this  legislation  and  I  am  re- 
introducing this  measure  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  40  Members  of  the  House. 
List  of  Cosponsors  or  Concurrent 
Resoltjtion  72 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Baucus  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Blanchard  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Burgener  of  California. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Cohen  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Corrada  of  Puarto  Rico. 

Mr.  Derwinskl  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  Fenwlck  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Fish  of  New  York. 
Mr.  GUckman  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Oradlson  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lagomarslno  of  California. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Levltas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Markey  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MazzoU  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  McHugh  of  New  York. 
Ms.  Mlkulskl  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Moakley  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Solarz  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Spellman  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Waxman  of  CaUfornla. 
Mr.  Whltehurst  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Zeferettl  of  New  York. 


CAMBODIA:  THE  MURDER  OF  A 
GENTLE  LAND 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  days  I  have  read  into  the  Record 
excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Readers  Digest,  entitled  "Murder 
of  a  Gentle  Land."  This  article  is  by 
John  Barron  and  Anthony  Paul,  with 
research  associates  Katharine  Clark 
and  Ursula  Naccache.  It  relates  what  has 
happened  in  Cambodia  since  its  fall  to 
the  Communists  in  April  of  1975.  The 
first  part  can  be  found  in  the  Record  of 
March  2,  at  pages  5986-5988;  the  second 
in  the  Record  of  March  3  at  pages 
6277-6279. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  article  is 
as  follows: 

STARVATION    DIET 

The  Wheel  of  History,  Angka  Loeu's  mis- 
sionaries habitually  warned,  would  grind 
down  anyone  who  disobeyed  or  flagged. 
References  to  the  mystical  Wheel  of  History 
were  endlessly  repeated.  A  student  recalls: 
"The  words  induced  us  to  think  of  a  huge 
roller  with  unimaginable  weight  behind  us  all 
the  time,  and  ready  to  crush  any  one  of  us 
into  powder  should  we  happen  to  slow  down 
for  any  reason." 

There  were  strictures  against  all  things 
foreign,  against  music  and  dance,  against 
sex,  against  traditional  family  relationships. 
Parents  might  "request"  a  certain  form  of 
behavior,  but  their  children  were  free  tn 
disregard  the  request.  And  children  were 
singled  out  for  the  most  intensive  brainwash- 
ing. In  the  village  of  Khna  Sar,  university 
student  Ung  Sok  Choeu  observed:  "The  only 
subjects  being  taught  were  revolutionary 
thinking  and  the  alms  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
struggle,  and  how  to  detect  the  enemies  of 
both.  As  a  result,  all  the  children  turned  into 
little  spies,  reporting  everything  that  was 
said  at  home." 

In  Ampil  Pram  Daum.  the  children's  re- 
ports led  to  numerous  Kosangs.  Some  chil- 
dren derived  a  heady  sense  of  power  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  could  place  the  life 
of  any  elder  In  jeopardy.  In  time,  the  mere 
sight  of  them  made  Ngy  afraid. 

During  the  first  six  to  eight  weeks  after 
evacuation  of  the  cities,  Angka  Loeu  gen- 
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erally  succeeded  In  distributing  a  ration  of 
about  nine  ounces  of  rice  daily  to  each  per- 
son. But  by  midsummer  many  villagers  were 
receiving  only  half  a  milk  can  of  rice,  Insuffl- 
clent  to  sustain  life.  Epidemics  of  malaria, 
cholera  and  typhoid  spread.  Approximately 
1.000  people  Inhabited  the  New  Village  of 
Ta  Orng;  about  200  died  in  June.  Sambok 
Ork  contained  540  people  when  organized  In 
late  April;  In  July  and  August,  two  to  five 
died  daily,  according  to  philosophy  professor 
Phal  Oudam,  who  was  drafted  to  file  biweekly 
reports  of  deaths  to  Angka  Lceu.  Out  of 
roughly  800  Inhabitants  In  Phum  Svay  Sar, 
about  150  died  In  the  summer. 

By  September,  Ngy  and  the  people  of 
Ampil  Pram  Daum  had  stripped  the  jungles 
of  crabs,  snails,  bamboo  shoots,  bindweed 
and  all  else  edible.  People  looked  like  skele- 
tons draped  with  a  thin,  sickly  cover  of  skin. 
Of  the  original  215  in  Ngy's  group,  about  15 
percent  had  died  and  only  ten  were  strong 
enough  to  do  their  Jobs.  Ten  men  had  been 
executed.  Three  were  former  soldiers  who 
upon  arrival  had  naively  told  Comrade  Mon 
the  truth  about  their  past.  One  morning,  a 
communist  squad  appeared  in  the  field  and 
escorted  them  Into  the  forest,  where  Ngy 
later  saw  their  bullet-punctured  bodies. 
Children  spies  overheard  two  police  inspec- 
tors discussing  their  former  work.  Both  men 
were  clubbed  to  death  with  hoes. 

On  September  14.  the  village  committee 
ordered  Ngy  to  patrol  the  area  in  the  eve- 
ning after  the  workday  ended.  He  pleaded 
that  he  was  so  weak  he  could  barely  work 
during  the  day.  A  few  hours  later,  Angka 
Loeu  gave  him  his  second  Kosang.  Comrade 
Mon  shouted.  "Stop  going  against  the  Wheel 
of  History.  Stop  refusing  orders  given  by 
Angka  Loeu.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
cannot  do  night  duty." 

Before  Ngy's  work  group  departed  for  the 
fields  the  next  m.omlng.  a  committee  mem- 
ber casually  mentioned  that  soldiers  would 
accompany  them.  Ngy  Instantly  knew  what 
their  presence  meant.  He  sneaked  back  to  his 
hut.  put  som.e  valuables  In  his  money  belt 
and  slipped  his  flute  into  his  trousers.  Then, 
kneeling  before  his  mother  and  putting  her 
feet  on  his  head  for  the  traditional  Khmer 
benediction,   he  stole  Into  the  forest. 

Through  the  deathly  summer  of  1975,  the 
serfs  of  the  New  Villages  looked  to  the  fall 
harvest  for  some  relief  from  their  misery. 
But  In  the  autumn,  Angka  Loeu  once  more 
convulsed  the  population  by  instituting  an- 
other great  migration.  More  than  half  a  mil- 
lion people  suddenly  were  lifted  out  of  settle- 
ments they  had  built  in  the  south,  and  scat- 
tered anew  to  start  all  over  again  In  the 
north  and  northwest. 

Among  those  swept  away  were  Ang,  the 
winsome  pharmaceutical  student  from 
Phnom  Penh,  her  sister  Anna,  and  their  two 
brothers,  Kim  and  Tam.  After  30  hellish 
hours  first  In  Chinese  trucks,  then  In  suffo- 
cating freight  cars,  they  staggered  off  a  train 
In  Slsophon.  Seeing  that  the  two  brothers 
were  so  sick  they  scarcely  could  stand,  an 
Angka  functionary  unexpectedly  took  pity 
on  them  and  all  four  wound  up  In  Zone  5 
Hospital. 

The  hospital,  established  In  an  old  brick 
schoolbulldlng.  was  filthy.  Serum  was  stored 
In  open  soft-drink  bottles  and  a  liquid  potion 
was  kept  in  used  penicillin  bottles  and  given 
to  all  patients,  no  matter  what  their  malady. 
Most  of  the  "doctors"  and  other  personnel 
were  illiterate.  Thev  made  no  effort  to  diag- 
nose the  Ills  of  Individual  patients,  treating 
all  with  the  same  mishmash  of  pills,  herb 
medicine  and  serum. 

Kim  knew  he  was  dying.  Toward  the  end, 
he  could  only  stare  vacantly  at  his  sisters 
and  faintly  squeeze  their  hands.  When  he 
died,  his  body  was  dumped  into  a  cart  along 
with  the  other  dead  of  the  day  and,  as  Ang 
and  Anna  watched,  trundled  away  toward 
a  communal  burial  pit. 

Three  days  later,  the  sisters  left  the  hos- 
pital hoping  to  catch  a  fish  for  Tam  In  the 
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river.  They  retiirned  to  find 
"Oh.  he's  dead."  said  an 
already  burled  him." 

In    November,    the    sisters 
escape   to   Thailand    In    the 
bandit.  Her  foot  cut  by  barbe  I 
reserves  gone,  Ang  repeatedly  f 
ascending   a   barren   mountain 
no  farther.  "If  I  stay  with  you 
die."  the  bandit  said. 

Forcing  her  tearful  sister  tc 
the  bandit.  Ang  lapsed  into 
When  she  awoke  she  felt  strong 
wandering  westward,  satisfying 
licking  dew  from  the  foliage.  ( 
morning,  she  awoke  by  a  cow 
village,  and,  when  two  men 
to  take  a  chance. 

She  ran  out,  grabbed  the 
the  hand  and  said,  "I've  Just 
Cambodia!"  Both  men  were 
bedraggled    forlorn    figure 
them.   "Is  she  human?"   the   j. 
asked.  He  spoke  In  Thai.  She  wa  s 
In  a  refugee   camp,   Ang  hea: 
bandit    escorting    Anna    had    st 
mine  near  the  border.  Badly 
ased  to  crawl  Into  Thailand.  Be:  i 
the  body  of  a  young  woman 
the  explosion. 

THE    HUNTED 

Nothing  so  provoked  the  wrath 
of    Angka     Loeu     &a    an     escape 
Escapees  seldom  received  any  q\ 
Once  triumphant,  Angka  Loeu 
Ing  O.T  the  entire  border  with 
449-mile  frontier  that  curves  th 
tains  and  Jungles,  across  rivers.   , 
settlements  were  evacuated  to  c 
man'3-land  about  three  mUes  wl 
the  border.  The  crossings,  their 
and  Jungle  trails  were  seeded  wltl 
boobytraps. 

Phal  Oudam.  the  philosophy 
slipped  out  of  the  disease -rlddei 
Sambok  Ork  on  the  evening  of 
4,  1975.  With  five  other  men.  he 
the  Jungle  toward  Thailand.  They 
along  a  traU  perhaps  an  hour  wh. 
trap  exploded  underfoot,  Injurl 
them. 

Phal  climbed  a  tree.  At  dawn 
down  on  a  grisly  scene.  "I  could 
less  groups  of  bodies,  five,  ten 
the  corpses  piled  on  top  of  each 
as  I  picked  my  way  along  the 
more :  some  swollen  bodies;  some 
tons.  Groups  of  5,  20,  3,  2.  The  »^ 
would  put  two  sticks  In  the  grouill 
a  string  between  them  to  the  gren 
pins.  If  you  walked  carefully,  yoi 
the  traps,  but  at  night  it  was  im 
Throughout  the  border  region 
patrols  roamed  the  Jungles  and 
hunting  escapees.  Keo  Kim  Taun 
government  soldier,   was  one   of 
who  tried  to  escape  from  the  vlilag  > 
A  patrol  spotted  them  cooking  rlc 
gle  clearing  and  opened  fire  with  ~ 
chine  guns,  killing  21,  the  younges ; 
was  five  years  old.  Keo  and  the  ot7 
vlvors  reached  Thailand   12   days 
route,  they  saw  innumerable  c 
pie  slaughtered  bv  such  patrols. 

Abdul  HadJ!  Mohammad,  who  , 
the  few  to  escane  the  persecution  o 
remembers:  "We  walked  for  ten  nU. 
Ing  only  when  it  was  dark.  All  alon  ' 
the  Jungle  smelled  of  rotting  co 
could  not  get  away  from  that  smell 

Ouk  Phon,  who  escaped  from  1 
In  the  SamronsT  district,  reoorts  • 
T  saw  about  50  corpses  tied  to^ 
rope,  and  elsewhere,  under  a  tree 
ton  of  a  child,  its  hands  still  tied, 
to  the  border,  I  suppose  I  passed 
Some  paths  were  so  thick  with 
bones  could  cut  mv  feet." 

Yet  desDlte  all  the  daneers.  the 
fre«  of  Angka  Loeu  was  so 
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that  each  month  thousands  tried  to  escape. 
Although  the  first  waves  contained  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  students,  intellec- 
tuals, formerly  pro.sperous  tradesmen,  civil 
servant-?  and  military  personnel,  by  autumn 
of  1975,  as  Brtlsh  Journalist  Jon  Swain  put 
it,  the  overwhelming  proportion  was  made 
up  of  "humble  country  folk,  recognizable 
by  the  heavy  tattooing  of  their  bodies,  dark 
skins  and  coarse  hands  and  feet — the  people 
one  would  think  best  suited  for  the  rigors  of 
peasant  revolution." 

Ngy  Duch,  who,  back  In  Pallln— long  ago. 
It  now  Feemed— had  welcomed  the  peace  with 
melodies  from  his  flute,  made  It,  too.  and  was 
taken  to  a  refugee  camp  in  Thailand.  "At 
the  camp,  the  only  thing  I  had  left  was  my 
flute."  he  remembers.  'I  played  It  every  day, 
and  all  the  unfortunate  Khmers  listened 
and  dreamed  of  the  country  they  had  lost." 

A    NEW    DARK    AGE 

By  1976,  Angka  Lceu's  domination  of  Cam- 
bodia was  beyond  challenge.  The  population, 
socially  atomized  and  physically  enfeebled! 
was  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  Its  new  masters. 
And  the  New  Villages,  hewn  from  the  wilder- 
ness, were,  in  their  fashion,  functioning.  The 
December  rice  crop,  described  by  the  com- 
munists as  "not  a  bumper  one  but  sufficient 
for  self-supply."  had  been  harvested.  Now 
Angka  Loeu  seemingly  could  afl'ord  to  stabi- 
lize the  country  and  ameliorate  the  deathly 
rigors.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 

In  October  1975.  monitors  abroad  listened 
as  the  communist  commander  in  Sisophon 
received  radio  orders  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
termination, after  the  harvest,  of  all  for- 
mer government  soldiers  and  civil  servants, 
regardless  of  rank,  and  their  families.  Soon 
word  spread  among  the  communist  soldiers 
that  teachers,  village  chiefs  and  students 
were  to  be  Included  in  the  toll. 

The  killing  began  during  early  1976.  Before, 
the  organized  slaughter  largely  had  been 
confined  to  officers  and  senior  civil  servants. 
Now  the  lowliest  private,  the  most  humble 
civil  servant,  the  most  innocent  teacher,  even 
foresters  and  pubic  health  officials,  became 
prey. 

Father  Francois  Ponchud,  a  French  au- 
thority on  Cambodia,  reports  that  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  a  communist  official  in  the  Mongkol 
Bore!  district  declared:  "Prisoners  of  war 
[people  expelled  from  the  cities  and  villages 
controlled  by  the  Lon  Nol  government  on 
April  17]  are  no  longer  needed,  and  local 
chiefs  are  free  to  dispose  of  them  as  they 
please."  And  after  that,  the  killing  rcse  stead- 
ily as  Angka  Lceu  strove  to  obliterate  every 
human  trace  of  the  old  government  by  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  victory. 

Ponchaud  lived  In  Cambodia  from  1965  to 
1975,  studying  Buddhism  and  Cambodia,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  foremost  religious  writ- 
ers In  the  Khmer  language.  His  calculations 
are  unlikely  to  be  biased  by  political  consid- 
erations. After  interviewing  Cambodian  refu- 
gees given  asylum  In  France  and  studying 
the  daily  broadcasts  of  Radio  Phnom  Penh 
Ponchaud  concluded  that  between  April 
1975  and  February  1976,  at  least  800.000 
Cambodians  died  as  a  consequence  of  famine, 
disease  and  execution.  Lest  summer,  after 
one  month  In  Thailand  eliciting  fresh  <lUta 
from  refugees,  he  concluded  that  his  earlier 
evaluation  was  now  "far  below  reality." 

The  authors,  on  the  basis  of  their  inter- 
views, estimate  that,  at  minimum.  1.2  mil- 
lion men.  women  and  children  died  In  Cam- 
bodia between  April  17.  1975,  and  Decem- 
ber 1976  as  a  consequence  of  the  actions  of 
Angka   Loeu. 

If  any  question  remaifts.  listen  to  Angka 
Loeu  leader  Khleu  Samphan.  As  Cambodian 
chief  of  state,  Khleu  attended  the  Colombo 
conference  of  non-aligned  nations  last  Au- 
gust and.  while  there,  was  Interviewed  by 
the  Italian  weekly  magazine  Pamlglla  Crls- 
tlana:  "In  five  years  of  warfare  more  than 


one  million  Cambodians  died.  The  current 
population  of  Cambodia  is  five  million.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  population  numbered  seven 
million." 

The  Interviewer  asked:  "What  happened 
to  the  remaining  one  million?* 

"It's  incredible."  Khleu  replied,  "how  con- 
cerned you  Westerners  are  about  war  crim- 
inals." 

After  the  desolation  of  the  cities,  the  early 
massacres  and  In  the  midst  of  the  first  fam- 
ine, one  of  the  Angka  Loeu  bosses,  leng  Sary, 
flew  to  a  special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  He  left  behind  a  country 
without  universities,  commerce,  art.  music, 
literature,  science  or  hope.  As  one  young 
refugee  said.  "There  is  no  love  anywhere  " 

Upon  landing  In  New  York,  leng  Sary 
boasted,  "The  towns  have  been  cleaned." 
And  when  he  appeared  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, delegates  from  around  the  world  ao- 
plauded.  *^ 

Otherwise,  the  world  largely  has  remained 
silent.  No  outraged  students  protest  on  cam- 
puses. There  Is  no  great  outcry  In  Congress 
No  one  demonstrates  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, the  Champs  Elys^es  or  Trafalgar  Souare 
about  what  "peace"  has  brought  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

And  In  the  Jungles,  In  the  thousands  of 
New  Villages,  under  the  guns  of  Angka  Loeu, 
the  Cambodians  each  evening  try  to  sleep 
knowing  that  the  next  day  will  be  as  dark 
as  the  night  that  has  enveloped  them. 


TROUBLE  IN  FEDERALLY  SUP- 
PORTED RETIREMENT  PENSIONS 
AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL CONTINGENT  LIABILITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  examining 
the  Treasury  Department's  recent  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  contingent  lia- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
deeply   concerned    over   the   continued, 
growing  deficit  of  federally  run  and  spon- 
sored retirement  systems.  Between  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1972  and  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  actuarial  deficit— the  amount 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  out  in  benefits 
versus  the  amount  which  wUl  be  collected 
in  contributions  and  taxes  to  the  pension 
funds — for  these  14  pension  and  retire- 
ment funds  increased  from  $251  billion 
to  $4,638  billion.  In  1  year,  between  fiscal 
year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976,  the  deficit 
increased  from  $2.6  trillion  to  $4.6  tril- 
lion. Of  course,  the  major  portion  of  this 
increase  comes  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity funds.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50 
percent  of  the  deficit  in  these  funds  can 
be  eliminated  by  a  fairly  easy  correction 
of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  this  incredible  growth  in 
pension  liabilities  must  be  corrected.  We 
are  promising  more  for  the  future  than 
we  are  today  planning  to  pay  for  those 
promises.  In  time,  the  piper  must  be  paid. 
We  must  begin,  now,  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  these  continuing,  Incredible  in- 
creases In  pension  costs  and  take  steps 
to  limit  our  promises  to  what  we  or  our 
children  will  be  willing  to  pay. 

The  data  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  as  follows; 
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Agency  and  program 


Actuarial  deficiency  (— )  or  surplus  (+) 
(In  millions) 

As  of  As  of  As  of 

June  30, 1972    June  30. 1975     Sept.  30.  1976 


Department  of  Commerce:  Mational  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric    Administration:    Retired    pay. 

commissioned  officers 

Department  of  Defense: 

Retired  pay 

Panama  Canal  Company  and  Canal  Zone 
Government:  Retired  benefits  to  certain 

former  employees 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Social  Security  Administration: 
Federal   old-age   and   survivors   insurance 

trust  fund 

Federal  disability  Insurance  trust  fund 

Federal  hospital  Insurance  trust  fund 


-J25  -J26  -$27 

-126,385         -169,228  -170,000 

NA  0  0 


136,017      -1,495,000        -3,073,000 

4,234  -605,000        -1,104,000 

12,671  -12,586  -115,144 


Actuarial  deficiency  f — )  or  surplus  (+) 

(in  millions) 


Agency  and  program 


As  of  As  of 

June  30. 1972    June  30, 1975 


As  of 
SepL  30,  1976 


Department  of  Labor: 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act -936 

Pension  BeneM  Guaranty  Corp NA 

Department  of  State:  Foreign  service  retirement 

and  disability  fund —539 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Compensation  and  pension  funds —214,556 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities —594 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund —63,481 

Railroad    Retirement    Board:    Railroad    Retire- 
ment System 2, 135 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Retirement  System: 
Fixed  benefit  fund -92 


-1,899 
NA 

-930 

-201, 112 
-318 

-97, 234 

-9, 822 

-93 


-6, 397 
NA 

-1,067 

-53.864 
-41 

-107,000 

-8,205 
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In  addition,  there  has  been  an  equally 
serious  "explosion"  in  the  growth  of  con- 
tingent liabilities. 

Contingent  liability  includes  guaran- 
tees, insurance  programs,  et  cetera.  The 
total  contingent  liability  is  the  amount 
for  which  the  taxpayer  would  be  liable 
if  all  of  these  guarantees  and  insurance 
demands  "came  due."  Short  of  all-out 
nuclear  war,  it  is  obvious  that  most  of 
these  liabilities  will  never  have  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  these  programs — 
such  as  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram— have  a  relatively  high  rate  of  de- 
fault, and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  portion  of  the  liability  may  have 
to  be  paid.  Nevertheless,  there  appear  to 
be  absolutely  no  controls  or  review  over 
the  growth  of  this  contingent  liability. 

From  data  supplied  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  over  a  period  of  years, 
I  found  that  the  contingent  liability  of 
the  United  States  as  of  June  30,  1971, 
was  $933.4  billion. 

Five  years  later,  on  September  30, 
1976 — the  end  of  fiscal  1976 — the  con- 
tingent liability  had  grown  to  $1,872  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  a  little  over  100  per- 
cent in  5  years.  Within  that  figure,  in- 
surance commitments — for  items  such  as 
FHA  mortgages.  Price  Anderson  nuclear 
indemnity  programs,  and  so  forth — In- 
creased from  $773  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  to  $1,629  billion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1976. 

If  only  1  percent  of  these  guarantee 
and  insurance  commitments  "come  due," 
the  taxpayer  will  be  faced  with  a  bill  of 
$17  billion.  If  5  percent  "came  due" — as 
well  might  happen  with  a  serious  natural 
disaster — then  the  Treasury  would  be 
presented  with  a  bill  for  $85  billion. 

Many  activities  would  not  be  under- 
taken without  these  insurances  and 
guarantees.  They  constitute  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  (government, 
and  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  budget 
reviews  and  controls. 

The  present  budget  is  only  part  of  the 
iceberg.  It  is  more  than  the  tip,  but  it  is 
far  less  than  the  whole.  Only  if  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  understand  the  full 
range  of  Federal  activities  can  we  intel- 
ligently debate  the  role  and  future  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  economy  and 
society. 

If  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  to  be  fully  informed  on  the 
status  of  the  public  debt,  contingent  lia- 
bilities must  also  be  Included  as  part  of 
the  debt  report.  I  therefore  propose  that 


the  congressional  budget  estimate  in- 
clude a  full  recapitulation  of  the  total 
contingent  debt  liability  and  that  a  re- 
serve be  developed  for  the  payment  of  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  contingent  liability. 

In  addition,  in  the  area  of  loan  guar- 
antees, on  November  10,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — 
Representative  William  Moorhead, 
chairman — the  Tax  Expenditures  Task 
Force  of  the  House  Budget  Committee — 
Representative  Sam  Gibbons,  chair- 
man— and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's Oversight  Subcommittee  held  a 
joint  hearing  on  the  growth  of  credit  un- 
der federally  insured  and  guaranteed 
loan  programs. 

The  hearing  developed  the  information 
that  the  current  level  of  outstanding 
guaranteed  loans  is  $212  billion,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary 
Robert  Gerard,  this  figure  may  double 
within  the  next  5  years,  placing  con- 
tinuing strains  upon  the  Nation's  credit 
markets. 

We  are  currently  drafting  legislation 
which  would  help  place  some  controls 
and  review  on  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  these  loan  guarantees. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Casimir 
Pulaski,  outstanding  Polish  statesman, 
military  hero,  and  patriot  is  one  of  the 
few  men  in  history  who  fought  and  gave 
his  life  for  liberty  and  free  government 
on  two  continents.  When  his  beloved 
Poland  fell  under  the  heel  of  an  aggres- 
sor and  the  time  was  not  opportune  to 
throw  off  the  shackles,  Pulaski  went  to 
France.  Through  Ben  Franklin,  he  con- 
tacted Gen.  George  Washington  and  vol- 
unteered for  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  Colonies. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Brandvwine,  and  then  in  sub- 
sequent encounters  with  the  enemv,  he 
continued  to  demonstrate  exceptional 
bravery  and  surerb  leadership  under  the 
stress  of  fire.  Casimir  Pulaski  fought  at 
Washington's  side,  first  as  a  brigadier 
general  in  command  of  the  Revolution- 
ary calvary  and  later  as  founder  and 


leader  of  the  famous  Pulaski  Legion.  He 
died  gallantly  In  the  American  cause  at 
the  Battle  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  Octo- 
ber 11, 1779. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years 
have  passed  since  the  birth  of  this  great 
patriot  of  the  American  Revolution.  To- 
day, the  nation  of  General  Pulaski's  fa- 
ther Is  In  the  throes  of  deep  trouble  and 
desolution.  It  is  one  of  the  satellite  na- 
tions under  the  control  of  Russia.  Today 
the  millions  of  Polish-American  citizens 
continue  to  hold  high  the  torch  of  free- 
dom. If  we  are  to  pay  loyal  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Pulaski  today,  we  should 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  for  which  he  fought  and 
died.  All  Americans  owe  Pulaski  a  great 
debt,  a  debt  we  can  repay  by  helping  Po- 
land in  her  desperation  today.  Just  as 
General  Pulaski  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  freedom  of  America 
so  let  us  resolve  to  strive  toward  the 
liberation  of  Poland. 


BERLINERS  GIVE  LARGE  GIFT  OP 
FRIENDSHIP  TO  VICTIMS  OF 
WEATHER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times a  newspaper  article  comes  to  at- 
tention that  seems  to  cry  out  for  more 
exposure  than  it  has  received.  The  fol- 
lowing Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Berlin  is  just  such  a  case.  We  all  should 
be  working  for  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind; and  these  fine  people  in  Berlin 
have  given  a  prime  example  of  that  in 
their  concern  for  needy  Americans  who 
suffered  from  the  extreme  weather  of 
this  winter.  All  America  Is  grateful  for 
this.  It  brings  the  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind a  bit  more  toward  reality. 
BERLINERS   Give   $575,000   to   United   States 

Berlin.  March  2.— The  West  Berlin  drive 
to  help  American  victims  of  this  winter's 
bitter  cold  netted  $575,000  in  February, 
President  Peter  Lorenz  of  the  City  Assembly 
announced  today. 

Lorenz,  who  launched  the  campaign  Feb.  I. 
presented  a  symbolic  check  for  the  amount 
tx3  the  U.S.  commandant  in  Berlin,  Maj. 
Gen.  Joseph  C.  McDonough.  Lorenz  said 
the  West  German  Red  Cross  had  already 
delivered  the  money  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 
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Lorenz,  who  said  further 
still  be  made,  emphasized 
contributions  were  small,  anc 
the  rich  or  large  firms.  He 
drive  was  an  expression  of 
America  did  to  help  West 
people  after  World  War  11. 

The  money  will  be  spent 
severely  affected  by  the  dlsas 
orphans  and  old  people,"  the 
irtRnt  said. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska, 
how  much  evidence  does 
Government  need  to  prove 
mate  energy  shortage  of  __ 
tlons  exists  in  this  country 
tion  must  be  taken  and 
remedy  this  dire  emergeni^' 
months,  we  have  imported 
percent  of  our  crude  oil 
seen    more    than    1 
workers  idled  by  our  s 
gas.   Yet   the  response  of 
Government  has  generallj 
tion.  a  call  for  further 
proposal  of  legislation 
duce  our  prospects  for  _ 
independence  by  forever 
velopment    of    some    of 
greatest  energy  reserves. 

Let  me  cite  a  few 
ability  to  grasp  the 
energy  shortage.   In   recenfc 
have  witnessed  the  suspens 
jor  nuclear  plant  already 
tion  in  New  England  by 
of  its  initial  approval,  the 

of    H.R.    39    by     „ 

which  will  forever  deny 

cess  to  most  of  the  vast 

eral  resources  contained  in 

Alaska,  and  the  com 

Department  of  Interior  of 
ing  with  the  natural  gas 
may  take  as  much  as  8  ..._ 
volve  as  many  as  1.000  peopl  i 

Today  I  would  like  to  focu! 
placed  emphasis  on  un 
repetitive  studies  which  _ 
tably  replace  decisive  action 

emment's  response  to 

The  energy  problems  that 
possesses  have  been  well 
perts  and  many  laymen  __. 
outside  the  Government  for 
The  Government  itself  has  . 
studied  our  energy  problem ; 
ports,    and    generally 
findings. 

One    particular   report 
enerey  shortages  deserves 
to   the   attention   of   our 
again.  Several  years  ago 
Gov.   Walter  J.   Hickel   wa* 
Secretary  of  Interior.  „ 
is  a  man  of  tremendous 
perceptions,    and    a 
standing  of  the  truly  „ 
lems  facing  our  country 
as     Secretary     of    Interior 
Hickel  put  together  a  blue 
of  energy  specialists  who 
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the  task  of  reporting  to  him  and  to  the 
Nation  about  the  status  of  our  energy 
problems  and  the  most  practical  solu- 
tions for  resolving  those  problems.  The 
panel  to  which  I  refer  was  entitled  the 
"Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior".  It  waf  composed 
of  Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  Jr.,  chariman, 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  Willis  A. 
Strauss,  vice  chairman,  of  Northern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.;  Thomas  M.  Lydon,  vice 
president  of  Peabody  Coal  Co. ;  William 
P.  Kieschnick.  Jr.,  vice  president  of  At- 
lantic Richfield;  James  F.  Sorensen,  a 
consulting  engineer  from  Visalia,  Calif. ; 
Dr.  Richard  Gonzales,  a  consulting  econ- 
omist from  Houston,  Tex.;  Dr.  Michael 
T.  Halbouty,  a  consulting  geologist  and 
petroleum  engineer  also  from  Houston, 
Tex.;  and  Francis  P.  Cotter,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  June  30,  1971— almost  6  years  ago 
and  more  than  2  years  prior  to  the  oil 
embargo — this  panel  Issued  Its  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  This  study  Is 
one  of  the  most  revealing  documents 
covering  our  energy  dilemma  that  I  have 
read.  No  only  did  it  forecast  and  pin- 
point the  problems  that  we  are  wrestling 
with  today,  but  it  recommended  solu- 
tions that  are  still,  fully  6  years  later, 
under  active  consideration  but  not  yet 
adopted.  This  report  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  our  Government's  fondness  for 
commissioning  high-quality  studies  and 
then  Ignoring  the  findings  and  solutions 
put  forth  In  such  studies. 

I  would  like  to  extract  a  few  quota- 
tions from  the  Hickel  report  to  demon- 
strate both  its  quality,  accuracy,  and  the 
warning  signals  it  should  have  provided 
to  all  of  us: 

1.  "Pressures  of  foreign  demand  and  re- 
cent actions  of  foreign  energy-producing 
countries  are  bringing  to  an  end  the  abun- 
dant and  cheap  energy  supplies  from  for- 
eign sources."  (Page  1.) 

2.  "The  risks  of  Interruption  of  supplies 
delivered  from  overseas  must  also  be  taken 
Into  account  in  comparing  the  long-run  cost 
of  energy  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources."  (Page  1.) 

3.  "The  nation  now  faces  the  prospect  of 
serious  and  costly  shortages  of  energy  In  the 
near  future.  Only  prompt  measures  taken  to 
encourage  expansion  of  secure  supplies  at  a 
rate  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  our 
economy  can  minimize  energy  shortages  that 
will  adversely  affect  consumers  and  the  na- 
tion." (Page  2 ) 

4.  "Because  the  complexity  of  energy  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  technology,  economics,  and 
environment  require  coordinated,  analytical 
examinations  on  a  continuing  ba.sis.  primary 
governmental  responsibility  for  analysis  of 
energy  policies  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  entity  knowledgeable  about  all  energy 
problems."  (Page  4.) 

I  have  requested  that  the  body  of  this 
insightful  1971  study  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  close  of 
these  remarks.  I  hope  that  it  is  read  and 
heeded  for  the  message  it  contains.  Once 
again,  that  me.ssagp  is  that  we  hive  stud- 
ied the  energy  problems  we  continue  to 
face,  we  have  adequate  and  practical 
solutions  before  us,  and  now  we  must 
act  in  a  coordinated,  organized,  and  de- 
cisive fashion  t )  Insure  that  today's  en- 
ergy shortages  will  be  ameliorated  and 
perhaps  eliminated  by  Increased  domes- 
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tic  exploration,  devolopment,  and  pro- 
duction coupled  with  sensible  conserva- 
tion initiatives. 

The  report  follows : 
Report  to  the  Secretart  of  the  Interior  of 

THE     Advisor  T     Committee     on    Energy 

June   30,    1971 

u.s.  energy — a  general  view 
Preface 
Inanimate  energy  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  of  major  Importance  'or  economic  prog- 
ress and  welfare.  The  average  citizen  In  the 
United  States  enjoys  much  higher  standards 
of  living  than  earlier  generations  and  than 
most  people  la  other  countries  because  the 
equivalent  of  hundreds  of  low-cost  energy 
servants  are  working  to  Increase  his  produc- 
tivity and  to  make  his  life  more  pleasant. 

Consumers,  Investors,  and  the  government 
share  a  common  Interest  In  abundant,  as- 
sured, and  attractively  priced  supplies  of 
energy  required  for  full  employment  and 
continued  economic  and  social  progress. 
They  also  share  common  concerns  about  the 
quality  of  environment,  particularly  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  where  the  majority 
of  the  population  now  resides  and  works. 

Pollution  has  been  the  by-product  of  past 
pressures  to  meet  consumer  demands  for 
abundant  energy  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
But  we  have  learned  that  the  nation  need 
not  forego  a  high -energy  society  In  order  to 
achieve  a  healthy,  enjoyable  environment. 
American  technology  Is  equal  to  the  task  of 
reducing  pollution  from  energy  to  acceptable 
levels.  Indeed,  more,  rather  than  less,  energy 
will  be  needed  to  fight  pollution  through  new 
transportation  and  industrial  operations  as 
well  as  recycling  devices  to  clean  air  and 
water. 

The  alternatives  are  a  reduction  In  em- 
ployment, In  comfort,  and  In  living  standards 
generally.  Public  reaction  to  the  limited 
shortages  of  electricity  and  natural  gas  show 
that  this  alternative  is  not  acceptable.  The 
nation  must  now  face  choices  among  dif- 
ferent goals  and  decide  what  the  public  can 
and  should  pay  for  a  better  environment 
within  the  limits  of  providing  full  employ- 
ment and  rising  standards  of  living  to  reduce 
poverty. 

Fortunately,  a  prosperous  society  can  af- 
ford to  devote  substantive  sums  to  reduction 
of  poUutlon  within  the  limitB  of  benefits  ex- 
ceeding costs.  The  real  problem  will  arise  in 
defining  the  desirable  balance  between  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  goals  and  devising 
policies  to  bring  about  realization  of  various 
desirable  economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal oblectives. 

As  the  representative  of  the  public,  gov- 
ernment has  a  major  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting intelligent  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. The  ta.sk  will  be  difficult  and  Involve 
some  trial  and  error,  but  It  mxist  be  dealt 
with  promptly.  In  the  absence  of  clearly  de- 
fined solutions,  neither  consumers  nor  In- 
vestors will  be  in  a  position  to  make  eco- 
nomically sound  decisions  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  use  and  produce  various  forms  of 
eneri?v.  Unnecessary  uncertaint'es  which  will 
be  expensive  to  manv  Individuals  and  to  the 
nation  should  be  avoided  bv  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  rational  enerey  policies  that  will 
serve  the  public  well  now  and  for  the  long- 
run. 

The  government  and  the  nubile  m"st  have 
a  pood  understandlne  of  the  position  and 
problems  that  the  nation  faces  with  respect 
to  enerev.  This  report  concentrates  on  pro- 
viding Information  useful  for  that  purpose. 
7.  Position 

1.  The  U.S.  enjoys  greater  production  of 
energy  now  than  ever  before.  The  past  decade 
energy  demands  have  prown  more  rapidly 
than  outDut  or  nroductlve  canacity. 

2.  With  less  than  6  percent  of  world  pop- 
ulation, the  U.S.  now  uses  about  33  percent 
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of  world  energy,  or  about  eight  times  as 
much  energy  per  capita  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  difference  explains  our  much 
higher  standard  of  living,  for  energy  makes 
us  more  productive,  and  also  adds  to  our 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

3.  The  rapid  Increase  In  demands  for 
energy  exerts  sharp  upward  pressures  in 
prices,  as  evident  from  developments  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  during  the  past 
year.  Pressures  of  foreign  demands  and  re- 
cent actions  of  foreign  energy-producing 
countries  are  bringing  to  an  end  the 
abundant  and  cheap  energy  supplies  from 
foreign  sources. 

Those  developments  are  likely  to  limit 
the  amount  of  foreign  energy  available  for 
use  In  the  United  States  and  make  that  en- 
ergy as  expensive  as  domestic  supplies.  In 
addition,  risks  of  Interruption  of  supplies 
delivered  from  overseas  miist  also  be  taken 
Into  account  In  cor^parlng  the  long-run 
cost  of  energy  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources. 

4.  For  the  past  decade,  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption has  increased  at  a  rate  of  4.4  per- 
cent a  year,  a  rate  which  would  result  In  a 
doubling  of  use  In  sixteen  years.  While  the 
rate  of  growth  of  demand  may  decrease,  the 
United  States  will  surely  need  more  energy 
than  It  uses  now  for  several  decades  to  come 
If  adequate  and  secure  supplies  can  be  se- 
cured. The  risks  and  costs  to  the  nation 
resulting  from  errors  with  respect  to  future 
demands  are  greater  from  underestimating. 

5.  Historically,  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  considered  coordinated  national  en- 
ergy policies  necessary  because  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  a  fortunate  position  In 
energy.  Until  recently,  energy  supplies  have 
been  abundant  and  cheap,  with  declining 
real  prices  measured  In  dollars  of  constant 
purchasing  power.  Interfuel  competition 
modified  only  by  state  conservation  regula- 
tions to  prevent  waste  and  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  Email  operators  served  consum- 
ers well  for  decades  as  the  nation  shifted 
from  reliance  primarily  on  coal  to  oil  and 
gas.  For  1970,  the  total  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion was  supplied  43.5  percent  by  oil,  32.6 
percent  by  gas,  20  percent  by  coal,  and  4 
percent  by  hydro  and  nuclear  power.  Oil 
and  gas  are  Joint  products  of  petroleum 
producing  operations,  and  U.S.  wells  supply 
more  energy  In  the  form  of  wet  natural  gas, 
including  liquids  extracted  from  It,  than 
In  the  form  of  crude  oil,  a  matter  of  envi- 
ronmental significance  because  gas  is  an 
Ideal  fuel  for  low  pollution. 

6.  The  United  States  Is  a  large  net  im- 
porter of  liquid  fuels  (23  percent  of  consump- 
tion In  1970  was  met  by  imports  and  the 
figure  would  have  been  higher  but  for  the 
disruption  of  International  oil  movements 
which  caused  crude  oil  Imports  to  be  lower 
than  In  1969).  It  exports  coal,  princlnally 
for  metallurgical  use  under  long-term 
contracts. 

7.  About  25  percent  of  the  total  energy 
consumed  In  the  United  States  Is  used  In 
transportation.  The  rest  Is  used  In  Industry 
and  homes.  Liquid  fuels  have  an  advantage 
In  cost  and  convenience  of  use  for  trans- 
portation purpose.^.  For  most  other  purposes 
a  variety  of  fuels  can  be  used.  Therefore 
availability  and  cost  of  one  form  of  energy 
necessarily  affects  other  forms  of  energy. 

8.  Consumers  have  Invested  billions  of 
dollars  in  appliances  and  equipment  requir- 
ing energy  for  their  use  and  enjoyment.  The 
use  and  satisfaction  that  can  be  derived 
from  those  investments  by  all  citizens  de- 
pends on  assured  supplies  of  energy  at  all 
times. 

II.  Problems 
1.  The  nation  now  faces  the  prospect  of 
serious  and  costly  shortages  of  energy  In 
the  near  future.  Only  prompt  measures 
taken  to  encourage  expansion  of  secure  sup- 
plies at  a  rate  In  keeping  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  economy  can  minimize  energy 
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shortages  that  will  adversely  affect  consum- 
ers and  the  nation. 

2.  There  have  been  a  number  of  develop- 
ments that  have  worked  to  discourage  ex- 
pansion of  new  Investments  to  develop  new 
energy  supplies.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
It  was  becoming  apparent  that  governmental 
policies  should  be  encouraging  expansion. 
These  developments  include  (1)  Federal 
regulation  of  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
artificially  low  levels  which  caused  demand 
to  exceed  supply;  (2)  added  taxes  on  petro- 
leum Imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969;  (3)  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  on  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  coal;  (4)  uncertainty  as  to  Import 
policies  dealing  with  energy  which  affect  coal 
as  well  as  oil  and  gas;  (5)  delay  in  the  leas- 
ing of  Federal  acreage  on  the  Continental 
Shelf;  (6)  indecision  as  to  Federal  policy 
with  respect  to  leasing  of  shale  lands  for  ex- 
traction of  oil  and  gas;  (7)  attacks  on  price 
Increases  for  energy  even  though  the  In- 
creases still  left  real  prices  of  fuels  lower 
than  a  decade  ago;  (8)  uncertainty  as  to  the 
effect  of  changing  environmental  standards 
on  the  long-run  value  of  prompt  investments 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  air  and 
water;  (9)  the  delay  and  prospect  of  further 
delay  In  bringing  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
into  the  U.S.  economy;  and  (10)  construc- 
tion delays  and  licensing  problems  of  nu- 
clear plants  and  hydroelectric  plants.  All  of 
these  developments  combined  to  discourage 
needed  expansion  of  new  Investments  for 
additional  capacity  to  produce  energy. 

3.  The  lack  of  recognition  of  the  long  lead 
time  of  five  to  ten  years  for  any  major  ex- 
pansion of  capacity  for  any  forms  of  energy 
poses  serious  difficulty.  Ordinarily,  economic 
adjustments  for  many  Industries  are  viewed 
In  terms  of  one  year  for  the  short-run  and 
five  years  for  the  long-run,  but  for  energy 
production,  the  short-run  is  five  years  and 
the  long-run  is  15-25  years.  This  long  lead 
time  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  prompt 
and  timely  actions  designed  to  assure  con- 
sumers and  the  nation  of  a  balance  between 
energy  demand  and  supply. 

4.  The  needed  reduction  of  the  undesirable 
side  effects  of  the  use  of  energy  on  the  qual- 
ity of  air  and  water  presents  a  major  prob- 
lem. While  the  way  in  which  energy  has  been 
produced  and  used  In  the  past  under  pres- 
sures to  meet  demands  of  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  contributed  to  pollu- 
tion, the  nation  need  not  forego  the  benefits 
of  a  high-energy  society  In  order  to  achieve 
a  healthy,  enjoyable  environment. 

undesirable  emissions  from  fuel  combus- 
tion In  Industrial  operations  and  automobiles 
can  be  reduced  sharply  at  reasonable  cost 
provided  that  environmental  regulations  take 
Into  account  the  years  required  for  an  effi- 
cient transition  to  new  standards.  In  fact, 
the  quality  of  air  In  many  cities,  such  as 
Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis,  has  been  Improved 
greatly  by  use  of  cleaner  fuels  and  by  instal- 
lation of  equipment  to  reduce  the  emission 
of  particulates. 

Protection  of  the  Interests  of  consumers 
and  the  nation  requires  that  environmental 
regulations  take  Into  account  their  Impact 
on  the  availability  and  cost  of  energy.  Other- 
wise, the  public  may  discover  too  late  that 
the  cost  of  taking  some  remedial  measures 
may  be  unreasonable  in  terms  of  the  addi- 
tional benefits.  The  choice  Is  not  between 
energy  and  a  better  environment,  but  how 
to  achieve  a  good  environment  at  reasonable 
cost  without  adverse  consequences  for  living 
standards  and  the  national  welfare. 

5.  Energy  Is  needed  to  help  reduce  poverty 
and  Improve  living  standards  for  millions  In 
America  and  billions  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  production  of  this  energy  in  ade- 
quate amounts  and  reliable  form  places  a 
continuing  stress  on  the  environment. 

6.  The  Joint  nature  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  requires  careful 
analysis  in  view  of  the  value  of  domestic 
supplies  of  natural  gas  In  reducing  air  pol- 
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lutlon.  Energy  supplied  In  the  form  of  wet 
gas  from  domestic  wells  exceeds  that  sup- 
plied as  crude  oil.  Therefore,  the  proper  com- 
parison of  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  Is 
not  of  crude  oil  alone,  but  of  the  combined 
cost  of  imported  crude  oil  and  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  with  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

///.  Outlook 

1.  The  U.S.  has  sufficient  potential  energy 
resources  from  most  sources  to  rely  on  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  production  as  required 
to  meet  growing  needs  and  to  remain  largely 
self-sufficient  In  energy  provided  It  chooses 
to  do  so  and  follows  policies  designed  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

2.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  for 
progress  toward  solution  of  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  problems,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  ample  supplies  of  energy 
from  conventional  fuels  and  new  sources  of 
energy  when  needed  by  consumers.  Nuclear 
power  is  already  well  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing an  important  source  of  energy  which 
can  be  utilized  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
a  good  environment.  Synthetic  fuels  from 
ccal,  oil  shale  and  tar  sands  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  liquid  and  gas  hydrocar- 
bon In  the  1980's.  Oeothermal  power,  new 
techniques  for  effective  use  of  solar  power 
and  better  methods  for  generating  electricity 
may  also.  In  time,  make  some  contribution  to 
energy  supplies.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  new  fuels  will  come  into  use  only 
gradually  sis  a  means  of  meeting  part  of  the 
additional  requirements  and  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  major  displacement  of  the  fossil 
fuels  as  chief  energy  sources  would  be  Imml- 
ment.  It  appears  that  we  will  need  more  f  ossU 
fuels  plus  all  the  energy  that  can  be  ex- 
pected economically  from  new  sources  In 
order  to  meet  total  needs  for  energy  In  the 
next  10-15  years.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
easy  panaceas  for  securing  most  supplies  of 
energy  In  desirable  forms  at  low  cost  with- 
out unwanted  side  effects. 

3.  Because  of  past  mistakes  In  govern- 
mental energy  policies  and  the  long  lead  time 
required  for  major  expansion  In  capacity,  the 
U.S.  cannot  escape  some  shortages  of  en- 
ergy, as  is  now  the  case  In  the  shortages  in 
supplies  of  natural  gas.  Electric  power  short- 
ages may  also  occur  In  some  cEises  due  to 
delavs  In  expansion  of  capacity  or  to  In- 
ability to  secure  enough  supplies  of  fuels  for 
various  reasons.  Including  machinery  deliv- 
ery delf-.ys,  strikes  or  inadequacy  of  facilities 
<"or  delivering  available  fuels. 

IV.  Recommendations 

1.  The  Interrelation  of  all  forms  of  energy 
r  leans  that  effective  U.S.  energy  policies  must 
be  formulated  broadly  and  on  a  long-run 
basis  In  order  that  consumers  and  Investors 
may  make  intelligent  decisions  about  the  use 
and  production  of  various  competing  fuels. 

2.  Because  the  complexity  of  energy  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  technology,  economics,  and 
environment  requires  a  coordinated,  analyti- 
cal examination  on  a  continuing  basis,  pri- 
mary governmental  responsibility  for  analysis 
of  energy  policies  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  entity  knowledgeable  about 
.all  energy  problems,  such  as  the  proj>osed 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

3.  Policy  with  respect  to  reliance  on  domes- 
tic sources  of  energy  versus  dependence  on 
Imports  should  be  defined  clearly  for  the  long 
run  to  promote  Increased  development  of 
supplies  of  domestic  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  ura- 
nium, as  well  as  development  of  alternate 
fuels  from  coal,  shale,  and  tar  sands  so  that 
consumers  may  have  sufficient  options  among 
secure  domestic  supplies. 

4.  Oovernmental  energy  research  efforts 
and  support  of  private  research  should  be  en- 
larged for  those  crucial  areas  of  energy  devel- 
opment and  use  that  Involve  greater  benefits 
socially  than  to  Individual  companies.  Re- 
search programs  promoting  more  efficient  use 
of  energy  deserve  special  attention  by  the 
government. 
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stop  until  the  last  bone  of  the  last  taxpayer 
U  picked  bare." 


IINS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  CO 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEltTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  mi 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
down  In  Texas  I  think  the  average  per- 
son has  a  better  feel  for  practical  eco- 
nomics than  folks  have  in  Washington. 
Here  in  Washington  many^  statesmen 
do  not  yet  imderstand  that  ODvemment 
spending  is  the  major  cause  oi  all  of  this 
inflation.  I 

What  is  even  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  draining  investment  capital 
as  we  spend  too  much  money  on  Govern- 
ment welfare  programs.  \ 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
recent  economic  report  of  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Kershner  of  Northwood  Institute.  In  his 
report  Dr.  Kershner  emphasi:*s  the  im- 
portance of  investment  capital  I  include 
his  two  key  paragraphs.  ] 

In  another  section  of  his  k-eport.  he 
refers  to  Bill  Simon  and  r/e  a|l  are  cog- 
nizant of  how  much  we  are  goijig  to  miss 
Bill  Simon  here  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Kershner  is  a  great  Texin  because 
he  has  so  much  common  sensel  Read  his 
comments  and  consider  the  fuiure: 

A  year  ago  the  Economist  declared  that 
"America  is  set  for  Industrial  senility  unless 
Its  Industrial  Investment  goes  ip  from  a 
British  rate  of  Just  over  10  percenfl  of  ONP  to 
a  Franco-German  rate  of  about  IB  percent." 
The  U.S.  ranks  sixth  In  economic  growth, 
ahead  only  of  Britain,  and  had  (the  lowest 
Investment  rate  of  the  seven  Industrial  na- 
tions. Last  year  we  saved  only  6.4  bercent  of 
our  disposable  personal  Income)  Industry 
cannot  be  financed  with  savings  tiat  low. 

It  takes  about  836,000  of  Invested  capital 
to  supply  one  good  Job. 

The  United  States  Treasury  haji  prepared 
a  time  capsule  which  Is  to  be  opened  In  the 
Trlcentennlal  year,  2076.  It  Is  on  display  In 
the  Cash  Room  of  the  main  Treasiiry  buUd- 
Ing.  It  contains  an  Important  menage  from 
Treasury  Secretary  WUUam  E.  ilmon,  of 
which  one  paragraph  reads  as  foujws: 

"In  the  early  I930's.  government  at  aU 
levels— federal,  state,  and  local— Accounted 
for  about  12  cents  of  every  dollar  ipent.  To- 
day, government  accovmts  for  moJe  than  36 
cents,  and  our  projections  Indicate  this  will 
reach  60  cents  of  every  doUar  by  20(k)— \mles3 
the  trend  Is  deflected."  ' 

We  look  back  upon  The  South  S^a  Bubble 
The  Tulip  Bulb  Craze,  The  French  Asslgnats 
and  numerous  Inflations,  with  wobder  that 
the  rulers  of  nations  Could  have  be4n  so  stu- 
pid. Our  descendants  will  regard  Us  In  the 
same  light,  and  will  wonder  how  Kve  could 
have  allowed  government  to  absorb  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  our  Income.  [ 

It  has  nearly  reached  that  point  ik  Sweden 
already,  where  the  tax  rate  nowTaverages 
about  69  percent  and  where  some  pebple  with 
Unportant  capital  gains  must  also  tjay  what 
amounts  to  a  capital  levy.  Sometujies  taxes 
take  more  than  100  percent  of  A  Swede's 
Income.  ] 

There  Is  ample  reason  to  bellevL  this  is 
coming  In  America  as  well.  \ 

One  hundred  years  from  now.  If  the  people 
are  allowed  to  read  Secretary  Slmcp's  com- 
ment, they  will  be  astonished  that  tfcelr  self- 
governing  grandfathers  would  havrpermlt- 
ted  this  to  happen.  Once  more  It  repeals  the 
accuracy  of  Kershner's  First  Law:  I 

"When  a  self-governing  people  fempower 
their  government  to  take  money  frpm  some 
and  give  it  to  others,  the  process  IwUl  not 


TESTIMONY  ON  BEHALF  OP  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
inserted  into  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  testimony  of  Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
Kenneth  S.  Kamlet,  and  Peter  L.  Sul- 
livan on  behalf  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  at  hearings  before  the  Public 
Works  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
on  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  concluding  portion  of 
their  testimony : 

Value  to  the  Nation  of  Wetlands  and  Wa- 
terways Left  Unprotected  by  H.R.  3199 

At  the  heart  of  consei-vatlonlsts'  concerns 

and  the  concerns  of  millions  of  average  cit- 
izens—about changes  In  Section  404  are  the 
effects  of  such  changes  on  the  protection 
of  Important  inland  and  coastal  wetlands. 
Wetlands  perform  all  of  the  following  func- 
tions at  no  cost  and  without  depleting  our 
energy  resources  : 

(1)  provide  spawning  and  nursery  areas 
for  commercial  and  sport  flsh; 

(2)  provide  natural  treatment  of  water- 
borne  and  airborne  pollutants; 

(3)  recharge   the   groundwater  for  water 
supply; 

(4)  provide  natural  protection  from  floods 
and  sturms; 

(5)  provide  essential  nesting  and  winter- 
ing areas  for  waterfowl; 

(6)  constitute  a   high-yield  food  source 
for  aquatic  animals;  and 

(7)  provide  an  Important  filter  system  for 
lakes  and  streams. 

Coastal   wetlands    (both  fresh-  and  salt- 
water) play  an  essential  role  In  the  lives  of 
flsh  and  shellfish.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
cash  value  of  species  harvested  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts  are  estuarlne  depend- 
ent. Dr.  Eugene  Turner  of  Louisiana  State 
University  has  shown  that  on  a  worldwide 
basis  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  offshore  harvest  of  shrimp  and  the  total 
area  of  the  salt  marsh  upon  which  that  fish- 
ery depends.  The  production  of  blue  crabs 
clams,  and  shrimp— which  rely  on  coastal 
wetlands— was  down  7  to  8  percent  In  1975 
compared  with   1974.  As  more  coastal  wet- 
lands are  drained,  paved  over,  and  destroyed, 
seafood  production  and  marine  life  generally 
can  be  expected  to  decline  further. 

Shrimp  was  the  most  valuable  commercial 
seafood  species  In  1975.  with  a  landed  value 

approaching  $226  million.  Ironically.  Texas 

the  State  from  which  has  come  much  of  the 
pres'ure  to  curtail  the  Section  404  program- 
led  the  states  In  the  shrimp  catch  for  1976- 
$87.9  mUUon  In  landed  value.  These  flgures 
do  not  Include  the  additional  profits  and 
Jobs  associated  with  handling,  transporting 
processing,  and  marketing  this  seafood. 

In  addition  to  commercial  iwes  of  the 
coastal  zone,  sports  fishing  In  some  areas  Is 
of  even  greater  economic  Importance.  For 
example,  Louisiana  alone  has  two  million 
licenced  fishermen.  The  average  each  coastal 
sports  fisherman  spends  each  year  on  sport 
fishing,  according  to  a  recent  Georgia  study 
Is  $80.  On  this  basis.  $160,000,000  a  year  is 
spent  In  Louisiana  for  snort  fishing. 

Other  Important  estuarlne-and  wetland- 
dependent  species  are  menhaden,  striped 
bass,  bluefish.  and  spotted  sea  trout.  Men- 


haden landings  topped  the  1975  statistics  for 
commercial  fish,  white  striped  bass,  bluefish 
and  spotted  sea  trout  ranked  1.  2.  and  3  In 
recreational  fishing  statistics.  White  perch, 
weakfish,  redfish.  mullet  and  black  drum 
also  depend  on  coastal  wetlands  at  key 
stages  m  their  life  cycles. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  wet- 
lands to  fishery  production  In  New  England, 
the  commercial  fishing  Industry  Is  one  of  the 
most  stable  and  productive  Industries  In  the 
State  of  Maine,  with  a  1976  harvest  valued 
at  $48.5  million.  Ninety-eight  and  a  half 
percent  of  this  harvest  consisted  of  species 
dependent  on  estuaries  for  at  least  part  of 
their  life-cycles.  Without  estuaries,  particu- 
larly the  associated  coastal  marshes,  three 
species — lobster,  clams,  and  shrimp— which 
make  up  three-quarters  •   •   ♦. 

In  short,  coastal  wetlands  are  the  basic 
link  In  the  marine  food  chain  that  produces 
high  quality,  proteln-rlch  seafood  for  man. 
These  wetlands  literally  fertilize  the  sea  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  waterfowl,  flsh,  and 
wildlife. 

Inland,  freshwater  wetlands  also  perform 
vital   ecological   functions — despite   the   all- 
too-common  misconception  that  only  coastal 
wetlands  are  very  Important.  For  example. 
Inland  wetlands  offer  vital  breeding,  feeding, 
resting,  molting,  and  wintering  grounds  for 
all   migratory   waterfowl.   The   waterfowl   of 
North  America  are.  physically  and  legally,  an 
International    resource    which    the    United 
States   (under  treaties  with   Great  Britain. 
Mexico  and  Japan)  Is  bound  to  protect.  The 
critical  factor  In  sustaining  these  waterfowl 
Is  the  amount  of  available  wetland  habitat. 
Waterfowl  are   important   to  and   benefit 
not  only  the  numerous  hunters  In  the  coun- 
try and  those  who  enjoy  the  taste  of  roast 
duck  or  goose,  but  the  even  more  numerous 
birders,  recreatlonlsts.  and  other  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts who  are  uplifted  by  the  sight  of 
wild  birds  on  the  wing.  Who  among  us  wishes 
to  deprive  future  generations  of  Americans 
of  this  opporvmlty? 

Freshwater  wetlands  are  also  essential  to 
many  species  of  non-avlan  wUdllfe.  Flsh  and 
Wildlife  Service  Circular  39  lists,  for  exam- 
ple. 19  species  of  small  game,  7  species  of 
big  game— Including  bear,  deer,  elk  and 
moose,  and  11  species  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals— e.g.,  beaver,  fox,  mink,  otter — which 
Inhabit  and  depend  upon  wetlands. 

Wetlands.  In  short,  provide  a  valuable  rec- 
reational resource  for  fishing,  hunting,  bird 
watching,  hiking,  and  appreciation  of  na- 
ture. Data  collected  by  the  U.S.  Flsh  and 
WUdllfe  Service  show  greater  than  27  million 
fishing  license  holders  and  In  excess  of  18 
muiion  hunting  license  holders  In  1974.  In 
addition,  wetlands  of  all  sizes  offer  a  recrea- 
tional and  educational  experience  for  adults 
and  chUdren.  The  aesthetics  of  wetlands, 
with  flourishing  fauna  and  flora,  may  be  "as 
close  to  nature"  as  some  of  us  ever  get. 

The  loss  of  habitat  Is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  wildlife  In  the  United  States  today. 
Wetlands  are  vital  nursery  areas  for  many 
forms  of  wildlife,  flsh  and  fowl;  yet  marshes. 
fens,  bogs,  and  swamps  across  the  Nation  are 
being  drained  and  modlfled  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

In  addition  to  the  flsh  and  wildlife  bene- 
flts  from  both  freshwater  and  salt  water  wet- 
lands, however,  all  wetlands  provide  other 
"public  services". 

Wetlands  play  a  major  role  in  the  hydro- 
logic  cycle.  They  hold  back  storm  waters  and 
reduce  the  severity  of  flooding,  hurricanes, 
and  ocean  storms.  At  the  same  time,  they 
play  an  Important  role  in  groundwater  and 
aquifer  recharge.  Thus,  wetlands  act  as  hy- 
drologlcal  buffers  or  reservoirs,  releasing 
water  during  dry  periods  and  holding  It  back 
during  heavy  rains  and  floods.  Even  small 
bogs,  potholes  and  bottom  lands  can  trap  sig- 
nificant volumes  of  water  following  torren- 
tial rains  or  Ice-thaws.  Because  of  their  water 
storage  role,  wetlands — undrained   and  in- 


tact— benefit  farmers  and  ranchers  who  rely 
on  wells  for  water  supply. 

According  to  one  study  by  two  Massachu- 
setts geologists,  "[alt  least  60  Massachusetts 
cities  and  towns  have  municipal  v.'ater  pro- 
duction wfeUs  in  or  very  near  wetlands." 
Dredged  and  flU  material  discharge  In  these 
wetlands  will  diminish  the  quality  of  these 
wetlands  aquifers.  The  value  of  such  wet- 
lands was  estimated  In  another  paper  by  two 
agricultural  economists. 

They  concluded  that  "a  municipality  can 
afford  to  pay  $60,000  or  more  per  acre  for  wet- 
lands which  have  a  high  potential  for  mu- 
nicipal water  supply."  In  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "as  much  as  50';^"  of  the  wetlands 
fall  In  this  category. 

Wetlands  provide  their  flood  control  and 
water  supply  service  without  charge  to  U.S. 
taxpayers.  Flood  damage  alone  presently 
amounts  to  $3.8  billion  a  year  (excluding  the 
loss  of  50  lives).  Better  care  of  now  defunct 
wetlands  might  have  prevented  much  of  this 
damage.  For  example,  a  recent  study  of  the 
1973  Mississippi  River  flood  concluded  that 
Its  severity  was  attributable  to  waters  being 
locked  within  channels  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  spread  over  the  floodplaln  and  wet- 
lands areas. 

Wetlands  also  play  a  vital  role  In  pollution 
control.  They  trap,  retard,  or  transform  ma- 
terials, such  as  pesticides,  toxic  metals,  or- 
ganic matter,  and  sUt.  The  microorganisms 
found  In  wetlands  break  down  air  pollutants 
(e.g..  sulfates)  and  water  pollutants  (e.g.. 
nitrates).  Wetlands  act  as  living  filters,  re- 
moving nitrates  and  phosphates  and  stor- 
ing these  nutrients  In  their  vegetation  and 
bottom  mud.  At  the  same  time,  wetlands 
generate  Important  amounts  of  oxygen — by 
way  both  of  their  plant-life  and  their  nitro- 
gen fixing  and  sulfate-reduclng  bacteria. 

A  recent  study  demonstrated  that  a  512- 
acre  marsh  In  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  re- 
duce 7.7  tons  of  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
("BOD"),  4.9  tons  of  phosphate,  and  4.3  tons 
of  amxnonla-nltrogen,  whUe  prr>duclng  20 
tons  of  oxygen — In  a  single  day!  Human  tech- 
nology can  partially  remove  phospates  and 
nitrates  from  wastewater — but  only  by  means 
of  very  costly  advanced  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

Another  study  found  that  a  lO-mlle 
Georgia  swamp  forest  had  cleansed  a  pol- 
luted stream  of  organic  matter  and  caused 
conform  counts  and  dissolved  oxygen  values 
to  return  to  a  more  favorable  level. 

A  third  study  concluded  that  "a  marsh 
of  1000  acres  may  be  capable  of  purifying 
the  nitrogenous  wastes  from  a  town  of  20,- 
000  or  more  people." 

There  are  limits,  of  course,  to  the  pollu- 
tion-absorbing capabilities  of  a  wetland. 
Excessive  pollution  (or  changes  In  Its  physi- 
cal make-up)  can  totally  di.-srupt  a  wetland 's 
ecological  balance  and  transform  It  from  an 
aesthetic,  healthy  and  valuable  resource  In- 
to a  smelly,  polluted,  mosqulto-rldden 
liability. 

Related  to  their  treatment  of  chemicals, 
wetlands  are  Important  In  trapping  and  re- 
taining silt.  Wetlands  retain  silt  and  sedi- 
ment carried  by  flood  waters  which  otherwise 
would  wind  up  In  navigation  channels  (nec- 
essitating costly  maintenance  dredging)  and 
shellflsh  beds.  These  silt  particles  often  carry 
pesticides  and  other  pollutants.  Wetlands 
help  keep  these  out  of  the  water.  Keeping 
even  pure  silt  particles  out  of  the  water  Is 
also  Important  because  suspended  silt  blocks 
sunlight,  reducing  photosynthesis  and  the 
growth  of  bottom  plants  and  phytoplankton. 
Increased  turbidity  also  hinders  feeding  by 
many  fish  and  may  Impair  migratory  and  re- 
productive behaviors.  A  thin  layer  of  silt, 
for  example,  can  prevent  oyster  larvae  from 
attaching  and  can  suffocate  flsh  eggs  after 
spawning.  Sediment  acciunulatlon  on  river 
bottoms  can  also  adversely  Impact  other 
bottom  dwelling  organisms. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  Is  an  acre  of  wetland  worth — not 
In  terms  of  real  estate  values,  but  In  terms  of 
benefits  to  man?  The  answer  Is  surprising. 
Drs.  Odum,  QosseUnk.  and  Pope  have  esti- 
mated the  total  social  vaUie  of  coastal  wet- 
lands as  ranging  from  $50,000  to  $80,000  per 
acre.  These  estimates  are  based  on  detailed 
studies.  Dr.  Orie  Loucks,  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin botanist,  has  found  that  one  acre  of 
freshwater  wetland  can  be  worth  up  to  $50,- 
000,  based  on  the  cost  of  replacing  all  of  the 
functions   these   wetlands   now   perform. 

Why  Isn't  this  high  value  of  wetlands  re- 
flected In  the  marketplace?  Why  doesn't  It 
encourage  private  conservation  efforts?  The 
answer  Is  a  familiar  one:  the  dollar  benefits 
apply  to  society  as  a  whole,  not  to  Individual 
landowners.  No  spendable  benefit  accrues  to 
the  private  owner  who  leaves  wetlands  alone 
to  work  for  society. 

In  short,  wetlands  will  survive  to  benefit 
society  If  government  protects  them  (or  al- 
traistic  private  citizens  acquire  them  for 
preservation).  Government  protection  is  as 
much  needed  for  wetlands  not  covered  by 
the  H.R.  3199  as  It  Is  for  those  that  are. 
Unfortunately,  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  this  protection,  no  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  will  do  so  (at  least  In  the 
vast  majority  of  States). 

Inland  streams  and  watersheds — even 
non-"navlgab!e"  ones — also  perform  a  num- 
ber of  "public  service"  functions.  Including: 
( 1 )  sfTvlng  as  the  first  step  in  retarding  and 
holding  back  floodwaters;  (2)  preventing  soil 
erosion;  (3)  providing  spawning  and  nursery 
grounds  for  fish  Inhabiting  larger  streams 
and  rivers;  and  (4)  determining  In  many 
ways  the  water  quality  of  downstream  waters. 

Of  these,  probably  the  most  important 
role  of  small  streams  Is  In  flsh  production. 
Most  river  fish  throughout  the  country  swim 
upstream  to  spawn,  frequently  moving  Into 
the  smallest  tributaries  and  small  streams. 
In  addition,  the  anadromous  fish — salmon, 
shad,  river  herring — depend  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  small  streams  and  tributaries.  Of 
these  fish,  salmon  was  listed  as  second  In 
value  emong  1975  commercial  fish  landings. 

Thus,  the  exclusion  of  waterways  as  well 
as  wetlands  by  H.R.  3199  could  have  dls- 
astrovis  consequences — not  only  for  the  en- 
vironment, but  also  for  the  economy. 

WETLAND   LOSSES  IN  THE  trNITED   STATES 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  what  are  now  the 
lower  48  states  contained  an  estimated  127 
million  acres  of  wetlands.  Twenty  years  ago 
at  least  45  million  acres  of  our  primitive 
marshes,  swamps,  and  seasonally  flooded  bot- 
tomlands had  been  lost  to  dry  land  uses 
through  clearing,  drainage,  and  flood  con- 
trol. Within  the  last  20  years,  an  additional 
6  million  acres  have  been  lost. 

Although  estimates  vary  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  original  wetland  acres  remaining, 
some  authorities  believe  more  than  half  have 
been  lost,  and  at  least  one  (Dr.  Kal  Curry- 
Llndahl,  an  Internationally  reknowned  ecol- 
oglst)  has  stated  that:  "Of  the  127  million 
acres  of  wetlands  existing  In  the  United 
States  In  Colonial  times,  more  than  100  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  drained." 

Of  the  6  million  acres  of  wetlands  de- 
stroyed In  the  last  20  years,  about  one-half 
of  this  area,  had  slgnlflcant  value  to  water- 
fowl. Thus,  Important  waterfowl  breeding 
grounds  and  habitat  areas  In  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  mld-1960'8  at  the  rate  of  35,000  acres 
a  year.  Between  1964  and  1974,  Minnesota 
alone  lost  over  40%  of  Its  prime  waterfowl 
habitat,  representing  24%  of  Its  remaining 
wetland  acreage.  In  the  Dakotas.  100,000  to 
150.000  wetland  acres  were  di-alned  between 
1960  and  1970,  so  that  by  1970,  the  wetland 
acreage  In  North  Dakota  had  declined  from 
an  original  3  million  to  2  million. 

A  recent  study  conducted  for  the  National 
Park  Service  (entitled,  "Inland  Wetlands  of 
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the  United  States"),  surveyed  358  signifi- 
cant Inland  wetlands  In  the  lower  48  states. 
After  summarizing  the  environmental  en- 
croachments on  these  wetlands,  the  survey 
concluded  that  the  picture  presented  was 
"alarming."  Among  the  encroachments  de- 
scribed were  the  following : 

1.  Lincoln  Marshes.  Nebraska. 
Acreage :  2000  estimated. 
Encroachment:  "City  may  fill  these  areas. 

Sr.lt  Lake  In  Lincoln  has  already  been  taken 
over  for  a  housing  development." 

2.  West  Virginia. 

"Innumerable  threats  have  been  reported 
on  the  limited  wetland  resources  of  this 
state." 

3.  Delaware. 

"Major  threats  Include  cutting,  draining, 
and  development.  In  1955,  76%  of  the  state's 
wetlands  were  considered  safe,  but  by  1959 
only  23%  were  In  this  category  (USDI, 
1959)." 

The  Viar.  Fl.oh  and  WUdllfe  Service's  1970 
National  Estuary  Study  concluded  that  73% 
of  the  estuaries  having  slgnlflcant  flsh  and 
WUdllfe  value  were  moderately  to  severely 
degraded  by  1969.  Nearly  666,000  acres  of 
coastal  habitat  were  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
dredging  and  filling  operations  alone  between 
1950  and  1969,  Including  427,000  on  the  Gulf 
coast. 

The  highest  rate  of  loss  was  found  In  Cali- 
fornia where  12%  of  Its  coastal  wetlands 
were  destroyed  during  this  20-year  period, 
leaving  less  than  a  third  of  California's 
coastal  marshes  intact  today.  Total  wetland 
losses  (coastal  and  other)  In  California  have 
been  even  greater,  with  only  400.000  remain- 
ing of  some  3.5  million  acres. 

By  1969,  more  than  70%  of  the  original 
24  million  of  flooded  bottomland  hardwood 
timber  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  had  been 
cleared  and  drained.  Clearing  and  drainage 
Is  presently  taktog  place  at  a  rate  of  200,000 
acres  every  year.  The  future  looks  bleak  for 
the  one-third  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway's 
wintering  waterfowl  which  depend  on  these 
flood  bottomlands. 

In  the  Southeastern  United  States.  3  to  4 
million  acres  of  bottomland  forest  flood- 
plains  have  been  destroyed  since  1950  toy 
federal  projects  alone. 

By  the  I960's  65%  of  the  rainwater  basin 
wetlands  and  15%  of  the  sandhill  wetlands 
in  Nebraska  had  been  lost  on  an  acreage 
basis. 

In  Wisconsin.  64%  of  the  wetland  acreage 
had  been  drained  In  its  southeastern  coun- 
ties by  1958.  Another  77o  were  lost  between 
1959  and  1968. 

Between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  true 
estuaries  environment  had  been  wiped  out 
In  New  York.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey,  by  the  late  1960's. 

At  least  fifty  percent  of  Connecticut's 
tidal  marshes  have  been  obliterated,  with  the 
destruction  contlnulrg  to  eat  Into  the  re- 
maining 14.000  acres  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  acres  every  year. 

These  statistics — which  are  Just  some  of 
the  ones  we  were  able  to  find  on  short  no- 
tice— paint  a  truly  bleak  pictvire.  The  Na- 
tion's wetlands  are  In  trouble.  The  last  thing 
we  need  Is  to  relax  further  what  controls 
now  exist  to  protect  these  vital  national 
trsasures. 

SUMMARY   AND   CONCLI7SIONS 

In  conclusion,  the  wetlands  and  waterways 
excluded  from  federal  protection  by  H.R. 
3199  represent  valuable  and  Irreplaceable 
national  resources.  They  perform  vital  func- 
tions In  producing  and  supporting  fish,  vrtld- 
life,  and  waterfowl.  They  provide  free  pollu- 
tion control,  flood  protection,  and  water  sup- 
ply benefits.  They  are  worth  protecting.  In 
short,  for  sound  economic  as  well  as  envl- 
rormiental  reasons. 

Moreover,  the  same  prooerties  of  wetland 
soils  that  make  them  efficient  removers  of 
pollution,  also  make  sediments  dredged  from 
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the  bottoms  of  polluted  .. 
a  potential  threat  to  human 
as  to  other  organlsnis.   " 

toxic  heavy  metals  and 

carbons  (e.g.,  kepone),  adhere 
material  and  may  not  only  be 
organisms  where  the  dredge 
but  may  also  contaminate 
This  is  why  It  is  essential 
Govprnme'^t  retain  jurisdiction 
position  of  polluted  dredged 
Pill   material   deposited   in 
waterway   may  be  dangerous 

Apart  from  its  physical  _, 
habitat,  the  fill  may  be  ponut<  d 
be  a  toxic  pollutant. 

For  example,  according  to 
chard,   Chief  of   EPA's   Kepo: 
one  of  the  sources  of  kepone 
River  was  a  low,  marshy  ar(  „ 
Bailey's  Creek — a  non-navlgai  le 
the  James  (i.e.,  one  which 
ered    under    H.R.    3199.    Dry 
failed    to    meet    Industrial 
dumped    in   this    area    and    , 
contamination   of  the   James 
H.R.  3199,  this  material  coul< 
as  a  fill  outside  of  navigable 
Jacent  wetlands  and  be  e 
dredge  and  fill  discharge  ,__ 
pollutant  discharge    (Section 
ments. 

Despite  pa.ssionate  urgings  t< 
the  fact  is  that  the  Congress 
that  discharges  of  dredged  an 
into  all   waters  of  the  Unlte( 
not  simply  "navigable  waters' 
sense — should  be  regulated.  A„ 
true  that  the  Court's  decisior 
Callaway  faithfully  interpreted 
pressed   intent,   despite   no   it™ 
urgings  that  the  Judicial  branc  h 
facturing  law  and  usurping 
rogatives. 

Congress's  original  instincts 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  action 
1972  Water  Act  amendments 
futed.  If  some  fine-tuning  of 
required,   it  should  be  done    „, 
rather  than  a  meat-cleaver.  Ani 
done  only  after  specific  problem/ 
identified  have  been  subjected  tc 
lie  and  congressional  scrutiny. 
Much  of  the  hysteria  surroun 
tion  404  program  can  be  traced 
to  a  May  6,  1975,  News  Release 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
nated  by  all  of  the  local  Corps 
districts.  That  release  announced 
of  proposed  Section  404 
Ing  so,  it  stated  that,  under 
alternatives.    "Federal   permits 
quired  by  the  rancher  who  we 
his  stock  pond,  or  the  farmer  , 
deepen  an  irrigation  ditch  or  p], 
the  mountaineer  who  wants  tc 
land  against  stream  erosion."  T 
this  hits  home,  the  release  wen 
that  "under  the  broad  int<« 

1972  FWPCA  amendments. .^ 

pie  may  be  presently  violating  th< 
ers  were  reminded  that  "convic 
may  be  subject  to  fines  of  up  to 
and  one  year  Imprisonment."   . 
was  immediate  and  predictable 
was  deluged  with  over  5.000  angrj 

The  Release  enraged  and 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

On  May  12,  I  wrote  the 
Army   to   denounce   the   su.^^.^ 
May  6  Release  as  "untrue"  and 
to  scare  farmers  and  ranchers  . 
for   the   narrowist   definition   of 
responsibility  possible"   (which 
the  position  the  Corps  favors) 
the  then-EPA  Administrator    li 
wrote    the    Chief   of   Engineers 
most  of  the  confusion  and  mlsu„» 
surrounding  the  Implementation 
404  to  the  Corps'  "seriousiv 
misleading  pre^s  release."  He  ^„„ 
concern  over  the  release's  false 
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that  "farmers  must  obtain  permits  when- 
ever they  plow  a  field,"  and  that  "millions  of 
people  may  be  presently  violating  the  law." 
On  June  6,  Senator  Muskle  denounced  the 
release  as  "what  appears  to  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  distort  Federal  water  pollution 
policies  for  purposes  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand." He  characterized  the  announcement 
that  the  NRDC  v.  Callaway  court  decision 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  thousands 
of  farmers  In   violation  of  Federal   law,  as 
false  and  malicious:  "Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  and  the  Corps  knows 
It."  Senator  Muskle  publicly  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  retract  "the  press 
release  which  has  already  caused  so  much 
concern  and  confusion."  Many  other  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  including  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  added  their 
voices  to  these  calls  for  retraction  of  the 
Corps'  mischievous  and  unwarranted  press 
release. 

On  May  23,  1975,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
responded  to  the  EPA  letter.  He  stated  the 
following:  "Many  have  interpreted  the  press 
release  to  mean  that  all  farmers  must  obtain 
permits  whenever  they  plow  a  field.  That,  of 
course,  would  not  be  required."  Shortly 
thereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  "regret  that  the  Corps' 
news  release  was  misleading." 

When  the  Corps  Issued  its  Interim  final 
regulations  on  July  25,  1975,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's words,  they  expressly  exempted  from 
permit  requirements  all  "normal  farming, 
ranching,  and  forestry  (derations,  such  as 
plowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing"; "conservation  or  erosion  control"  prac- 
tices; and  "maintenance  and  emergency  re- 
pairs of  dikes,  dams,  levees,  rip-rap,  break- 
waters   and   causeways." 

Since  then,  the  Corps  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
their  determination  "to  use  moderation  and 
a  reasonable  approach"  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Section  404  program. 
They  have  also  repeatedly  pledged  to  issue 
so-called  general  permits,  which  provide 
blanket  authorization  for  comparable  activ- 
ities with  no  sigmflcant  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  in  designated  areas,  "as  much 
as  possible,"  in  order  "to  make  the  program 
more  manageable  and  practical  by  reducing 
the  number  of  permits  required." 

Despite  all  of  the  retractions,  apologies, 
explanations,  assurances,  and  reassurances 
from  the  Corps  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  falsehoods  in  the  Corps'  May  1975 
press  release  have  done  their  damage.  Despite 
the  demonstrated  reluctance  of  the  Corps  to 
administer  an  expanded  Section  404  program 
in  the  first  place,  despite  the  Corps'  expressed 
intent  to  employ  moderation,  despite  the 
Corps'  demonstrated  commitment  to  em- 
phasize the  use  of  broad,  easy-to-obtain 
general  permits,  and  despite  express  exemp- 
tions in  the  Corps'  published  regulations  for 
many  activities  of  concern  to  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  foresters — despite  all  of  these  things, 
there  are  many,  including  some  Members  of 
Congress  who  believe  the  Corps  wants  to  in- 
ject its  authority  into  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  a  ludicrous  degree. 

These  concerns  are  unfounded  and  have 
been  repeatedly  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

We,  and  the  numerous  citizens  across  the 
Country  for  whom  we  speak,  respectfully 
urge  this  Subcommittee  not  to  be  swayed 
by  rumors  and  misinformation.  Section  404 
Is  a  vital  section  of  a  critical  piece  of  pollu- 
tion control  legislation.  The  agencies  charged 
with  administering  it  have  demonstrated 
that  they  will  not  abuse  their  authority.  They 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  carry  on. 

Section  404  was  design  to  control  water 
pollution  and  to  protect  water  resources  Its 
purpose  was  not,  is  not,  and  must  not  be 
limited  to,  maintenance  of  commercial 
navigation. 

The  future  of  an  Irreplaceable  national 
treasure  rests  in  yotir  hands. 


March  .4,  1977 

THE  YEAR  OP  THE  PEANUT 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 


Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  17th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Pea- 
nut Council  which  was  held  In  San 
Francisco,  February  23-26,  has  des- 
ignated 1977  "The  Year  of  the  Peanut." 
As  the  representative  of  the  largest  pea- 
nut producting  area  in  the  Nation,  I  want 
to  recognize  the  NFC  for  its  contribution 
to  the  peanut  industry  and  to  partially 
recount,  as  reported  to  me,  the  conven- 
tion's activities  designed  to  increase  the 
peanut's  role  as  a  major  source  of  human 
nutrition. 

The  NFC  is  the  major  spokesman  for 
all  segments  of  the  peanut  Industry. 
Headquartered  in  the  Washington  area, 
its  membership  consists  of  growers,  shell- 
ers.  processors,  peanut  butter  and  con- 
fectionery manufacturers,  foreign  buy- 
ers, brokers,  and  others  directly  involved 
in  the  industry.  Other  members  include 
banks  and  agribusiness  enterprises  with 
an  interest  in  serving  the  peanut  indus- 
try. The  NFC  is  a  completely  private  or- 
ganization and  is  not  connected  with  any 
governmental  body.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  members,  representatives  of  the 
press,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee were  present  at  the  convention  as 
guests. 

The  annual  convention  provides 
practically  the  only  opportunity  for  all 
persons  Interested  in  the  peanut  business 
to  meet  and  share  their  views  and  ex- 
periences on  events  that  interest  them. 
Most  participants  feel  the  annual  con- 
vention contributes  significantly  toward 
brightening  the  future  of  the  industry 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  list  of  this  year's  guest  speakers 
was  particularly  impressive.  Mr.  Juan 
del  Castillo,  Director  of  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, spoke  on  the  use  of  peanuts  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  dollar  value 
of  peanuts  used  in  the  program  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  on  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  confidence  in  peanuts 
as  an  important  source  of  high  quahty 
protein  for  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 

Because  of  their  highly  nutritious 
characteristics,  peanuts  do  not  belong  ex- 
clusively in  the  snack  category  but  per- 
form as  part  of  a  well-balanced  meal, 
whether  in  the  form  of  peanut  butter  or 
the  nuts  themselves.  Of  increasing  im- 
portance are  peanut  flakes,  a  patented 
peanut  product  used  as  a  protein  ex- 
tender for  other  foods  or  even  as  the  key 
ingredient  in  simulated  meat  and  poultry 
dishes. 

The  NFC's  public  relations  coun- 
selors— Smith,  Bucklin  &  Associates- 
gave  a  presentation  on  the  promotion  of 
peanut  products,  including  new  and 
traditional  peanut  recipes  publicized  In 
national  magazines  and  on  television. 
The  connection  between  peanuts  and  the 
recent  Presidential  election  has  dramati- 
cally increased  public  Interest  in  peanuts. 
It  was  pointed  out.  and  the  NFC  has  been 
deluged  with  inquiries  about  all  phases 
of  the  industry. 
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An  example  of  the  heightened  interest 
was  an  invitation  to  Mr.  John  Currier, 
the  NFC's  executive  director,  to  appear 
on  the  "To  Tell  the  Truth"  television 
program.  One  convention  participant 
suggested  that  we  are  entering  not  just 
"The  Year  of  the  Peanut"  but  "The  Age 
of  the  Peanut." 

On  a  more  academic  level  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  trends  in  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  for  the  world  oilseeds 
market.  Mr.  Josh  Mogush.  the  assistant 
vice  president  for  the  Domestic  Soybean 
Crushing  Division  of  Cargill.  Inc.,  ex- 
plained the  dynamics  of  the  interna- 
tional oilseeds  market. 

Peanuts  are  valued  not  only  for  their 
use  in  edible  products  but  also  for  cmsh- 
ing  into  oil  and  meal,  with  the  meal 
serving  as  a  high  quality  livestock  feed. 

For  various  reasons,  peanuts  have  de- 
clined sharply  over  the  last  decade  as  a 
world  source  of  vegetable  oil  and  meal. 
The  decline  in  the  use  of  peanuts  for 
these  purposes  has  been  attributed  to 
sharp  increases  in  exports  of  foreign 
produced  palm  oil  and  the  growth  of 
the  Brazilian  soybean  industry. 

Mistaken  U.S.  policies  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  development  by  U.S.  sub- 
sidies to  foreign  palm  oil  development 
thfough  World  Bank  loans  and  export 
embargoes  on  U.S.  soybeans  that  forced 
foreign  buyers  to  rely  on  Brazil  for 
their  soybean  needs.  No  upturn  in  the 
world  demand  for  U.S.  peanut  oil  and 
meal  is  being  predicted  as  palm  and 
soybean  products  capture  ever  larger 
shares  of  the  market. 

Fortunately,  the  outlook  is  brighter 
for  exports  of  peanuts  for  food  uses.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Depertment  of  Agri- 
culture's Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
told  the  NFC's  Export  Committee  that 
the  FAS  is  considering  upgrading  its 
foreign  market  development  program 
with  emphasis  on  the  European  market. 
The  leading  importers  of  U.S.  peanuts 
now  are  Canada,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  FAS 
beheves  that  markets  in  these  countries 
can  be  enlarged  and  that  new  major 
markets  can,  with  a  well-executed  pro- 
gram, be  built  in  France,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  the  past,  the  FAS  has  deemphasized 
market  development  for  peanuts  in  favor 
of  cotton,  grains,  and  soybeans,  but  now 
feels  peanuts  offer  greater  potential  than 
was  true  in  recent  years.  The  export 
committee  indicated  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  FAS  in  formulating  a 
workable  market  development  plan  to 
be  implemented  later  this  year,  if  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

With  regard  to  the  Japanese  market, 
Mr.  Nobuo  Kada  of  the  giant  worldwide 
Japanese  trading  firm,  Mitsui  &  Co., 
acknowledged  that  Import  barriers 
limited  the  entry  of  U.S.  peanuts  into 
the  Japanese  market.  Although  Japan's 
peanut  production  is  small,  it  involves 
thousands  of  small  farmers,  and  the 
government's  attempts  to  encourage 
their  switching  from  peanuts  to  other 
crops  have  not  been  successful.  The  im- 
port restraints  will  probably  remain  un- 
less the  United  States  can  negotiate  their 
removal  during  the  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations  now  imderway  in  Geneva. 
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The  development  of  the  patented  proc- 
ess for  peanut  flakes  could  create  a  great 
new  market  for  peanuts  according  to  Mr. 
Adolph  Toigo,  president  of  the  World 
Protein  Corp.,  the  licensee  for  the  prod- 
uct. 

Numerous  food  manufacturing  con- 
cerns have  expressed  an  interest  in  pea- 
nut flakes  and  are  conducting  tests  which 
Mr.  Toigo  is  confident  will  confirm  his 
company's  own  test  results  indicating  the 
utility  of  peanut  flakes  in  a  myriad  of 
foods,  new  and  old.  For  example,  popular 
foods  such  as  cookies,  cakes,  and  pos- 
sibly soft  drinks  that  have  little  nutri- 
tional value  could,  if  manufactured  with 
peanut  flakes,  assume  a  new  role  as  high 
protein  foods.  The  epithets  "junk  food" 
and  "empty  calories"  would  no  longer  be 
applicable  to  such  protein  enriched  foods. 

The  official  round  of  guest  speakers, 
committee  meetings,  and  business  ses- 
sions were  supplemented  by  morning 
breakfasts,  three  evening  receptions,  and 
the  annual  banquet.  Additionally,  the 
NFC  press  party  on  the  opening  day  ol 
the  convention  attracted  considerable 
interest  and  received  a  writeup  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  These  activitie:. 
provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  among  those  in  at 
tendance  and  were  just  as  important  t 
the  success  of  the  convention  as  the  for- 
mal discussions. 

The  variety  of  planned  activities  and 
stimulating  speakers  at  this  year's  con- 
vention proved  that  the  peanut  industry 
will  continue  to  assume  its  rightful  place 
among  the  great  sectors  of  American  ag- 
riculture. Two  years  ago.  the  NFC  had  as 
its  keynote  speaker  an  obscure  peanut 
warehouser  named  Jimmy  Carter,  an  in- 
dication of  the  industry's  foresight  and 
ability  to  analyze  future  trends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  National  Peanut  Coun- 
cil for  its  efforts  in  making  1977  "The 
Year  of  the  Peanut"  and  wish  it  every 
success  in  planning  for  the  next  conven- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  my  constituents  are 
members  of  NFC  and  were  able  to  attend 
the  annual  convention.  The  thousands 
of  people  in  my  district  connected  with 
the  peanut  industry  are  irdebted  to  those 
who  are  contributing  their  time  and 
effort  to  making  the  peanut  industry 
even  greater  and  more  prosperous. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  one  of  my  young 
constituents — David  Norsworthy  of  Sel- 
ma,  Ala. — has  been  selected  as  first  place 
winner  for  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the 
VFW's  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 

This  is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
accomplishments  by  this  outstanding 
young  man.  He  finished  second  In  the 
same  contest  last  year,  was  second  in  the 
1975-76  State  Civitan  oratorical  contest. 
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and  recently  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
special  distinction  by  the  National  Fo- 
rensic League. 

David  is  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Norsworthy  and  is  a  senior  at 
Selma  High.  His  father  is  an  Air  Force 
chaplain  stationed  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base  there. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
David's  winning  speech: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  David  Norsworthy) 

The  cold,  dreary  day  in  December  of  1903 
seemed  to  stifle  ail  activity  around  the  little 
North  Carolina  community.  The  overcast  skies 
and  threat  of  rain  made  everything  seem 
dull.  But  two  brothers  felt  otherwise.  On 
that  day  In  December  In  Kitty  Hawk,  Wilbur 
and  Orvllle  Wright  were  to  fly  the  first  air- 
plane and  unknown  to  them,  would  change 
the  course  of  history.  When  the  Wright  broth- 
ers had  completed  their  flight,  they  were  to 
reflect  upon  Its  characteristics.  They  knew 
that  to  handle  in  the  air,  their  craft  must  be 
flexible,  so  they  installed  bcndable  wings  Into 
the  airplane.  There  was  present  also  a  cog- 
nizance of  the  strength  achieved  through 
flexibility. 

America,  two-hundred  years  after  her  birth, 
is  equally  aware  of  the  strength  achieved 
through  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  bend,  to 
change,  to  adapt.  Foundations  of  govern- 
ments are  set  on  nothing  less  than  the 
strength  of  their  people,  and  citizens  of  this 
great  land  have  built  America  upon  their 
adaptability. 

Jim  Schofleld,  a  New  England  merchant, 
his  wife  Angela  and  their  four  young  chil- 
dren packed  their  bags  and  left  Hartford, 
Conn,  in  the  summer  of  1872  for  an  un- 
known area — the  West.  The  long,  trying 
Journey  through  town  and  country,  over  hill 
and  through  valley  Anally  brought  them  to 
their  promised  land — the  wide  plains  of 
Wyoming.  No  farming  had  been  tried,  there 
was  no  green  grass  for  grazing,  but  the  Scho- 
flelds  somehow  managed  to  survive  the  hard- 
ship and  insecurity  of  the  mysterious  new 
land.  If  not  for  this  strongwilled  attitude 
and  hunger  for  freedom.  America  would  not 
be.  The  Schofleld  family,  along  with  count- 
less other  settlers,  epitomize  the  strength  of 
the  frontiersmen.  But  where  did  they  get 
this  strength?  The  ability  to  adapt  to  strange, 
unfamiliar,  even  threatening  environments 
and  circumstances  was  the  well  of  strength 
which  has  been  tapped  time  and  again 
throughout  our  history. 

Mother  Nature,  in  all  her  beauty  and  mys- 
tery, can  often  be  a  harsh  mistress.  With  all 
of  our  advanced  technology  and  rapidly  ac- 
celerating research  and  development,  we  are 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  Elements.  Earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  storms  and  hurricanes 
batter,  rip  and  crack  at  the  earth,  coming 
without  warning  and  leaving  only  desolation 
In  their  wake.  But  even  when  disaster  strikes, 
Americans  cope  with  crisis  through  their  flex- 
ibility. The  recent  floods  In  Colorado  and  the 
tornadoes  that  tore  through  the  Midwest 
last  year  caused  concern  In  America,  but  de- 
spite the  m.agnltude  of  the  damage  no  aid 
was  required  or  was  given  by  any  other  na- 
tions. The  ability  to  respond  to  disaster  is  in- 
herently present  in  all  Americans,  and  this 
characteristic  is  a  direct  result  of  our  ability 
to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances. 

Not  only  Is  adaptability  the  key  to  expan- 
sion and  to  civil  defense,  but  the  ability  to 
flex  is  essential  for  Liberty.  Freedom  is  unob- 
tainable without  flexibility  and,  "Eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty,"  stated  one 
of  our  first  ardent  patriots.  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran.  When  Mr.  Curran  spoke  of  "eternal  vigi- 
lance," he  was  speaking  of  the  need  for  an 
armed  service  to  protect  our  most  hallowed 
privilege;  our  freedom.  The  functional  exam- 
ple of  democracy  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
America  must  protect  her  freedom  through  a 
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strong  derense.  While  political 
our  nation  reach  out  to  conque  r 
tlons,  America  stretches  forth 
hand.   The  Armed   Forces 
possess  flexible  qualities  In  such 
slve  world,  or  America  would 
pathy  for  the  small,  freedom 
tlons.  For,  the  stronghold  of  .. 
protected  by  artilleries  of  open 
dom-lovlng  citizens,  not  afraid 
the   cause   of   liberty,   but    not 
change     to     a     more     effective 
protection. 

Adlal  Stevenson  remarked  in 
September  of  1952  that, 
democracy)     cannot    be    strong' 
tough-minded  than  Its  people, 
more  Inflexibly  committed  to 
they.  It  cannot  be  wiser  than 
The  wisdom  of  200  years  Is  _ 
one  reflects  upon  this  nation  ot\,f. 
U  like  an  airplane  soaring  stralg  i 
always  climbing  to  greater  heigh 
of  liberty,  powered  by  strong  wi 
by  nothing  less  than  the  flexible 
those  Individuals  that  care  enou 
free  men. 
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OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'  TATIVES 

Friday.  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  o  i  January 
26,  1977.  I  introduced  H.R.  2420,  the 
Equity  in  Social  Security  Ac;  of  1977 
which  provides  for  equal  staiding  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  the  r  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity law.  The  legislation  calls  for  re- 
moval of  the  dependency  requir  ;ment  for 
entitlement  to  husband's  and  tvldower's 
insurance  benefits,  equal  entit  ement  to 
survivor's  benefits,  and  pavmejnt  of  re- 
tirement benefits  to  a  marri«d  couple 
based  on  their  combined  earnings. 

In  1975,  the  Supreme  Couit  in  the 
landmark  Weinberger  against  Wlesen- 
feld  decision,  struck  down  the  gender- 
based  distinction  of  the  social  security 
law  which  authorized  survivor'  i  benefits 
for  a  widow  with  minor  chiliren  but 
denied  them  to  a  widower  in  he  same 
situation.  The  Court  observed  that  the 
distinction  In  payment  of  bensflts  was 
based  upon  an  "archaic"  anl  "over- 
broad" generalization  that  "ms  le  work- 
ers' eamines  are  vital  to  their  fami'ies' 
support,  whUe  female  workers'  earnings 
do  not  significantly  contribute  to  their 
families'  support." 

Wednesday,  In  another  ruling.  Gall- 
iano against  Qoldfarb,  the  Supreme 
Court  addressed  the  matter  of  the  de- 
pendency requirement  In  the  lavment 
of  widowers'  bencnts  and  ruled  t  lat  "this 
distinction  invidiously  dlscr  minates 
ae«inst  female  workers  bv  j  ffording 
them  less  protection  for  their  surviving 
spouses  than  it  affords  male  woi  kers  " 

Justice  Brennan  in  writing  for  the 
majority  noted  that  congressional  intent 
was  not  to  provide  differential  treatment 
but  to  "aid  the  dependent  spou4  of  the 
deceased  wage  earners"  based  on  "a  pre- 
sumption that  wives  are  usually  iepend- 
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ent."  He  also  observed  that  assumptions 

about  the  dependency  of  women  on  men 
are  more  consistent  with  traditional  role- 
typing  than  with  contemporary  reality. 
While  It  is  true  that  homemaking  may 
be   the  main  occupation  of  American 
women,  the  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  9  out  of  every  10  women  will 
work  outside  the  home  at  some  time  in 
their  life.  At  the  present  time  over  half 
of  the  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
64  are  members  of  the  work  force.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  married  women  work.  52 
percent  of  mothers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren work  and  36  percent  of  mothers 
with  preschool  children  work. 

These  women  are  in  the  work  force  to 
meet  family  expenses.  Their  salaries  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  children, 
to  provide  for  their  educations  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  families' 
lives.  For  many  families  the  wife's  earn- 
ings keep  them  from  welfare  and  out  of 
poverty. 

These  Supreme  Court  decisions  must  be 
viewed  as  a  signal  to  the  Congress  to  re- 
vise the  social  security  laws  so  that  a 
woman's  earnings  will  buy  the  same  pro- 
tection for  her  family  as  do  those  of  a 
man. 

Yesterday  I  reintroduced  the  Equity  In 
Social  Security  Act  with  53  cosponsors. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  cosponsors: 
Cosponsors 

1.  Herman  Badlllo. 

2.  Max  Baucus 

3.  Jonathan  Bingham. 

4.  Edward  Boland. 

5.  David  Bonior. 

6.  Phllhp  Burton. 

7.  Charles  Carney. 

8.  Shirley  Chlsholm. 

9.  Wm.  Cohen. 

10.  Cardiss  Collins. 

11.  Silvio  Conte. 

12.  John  Conyers. 

13.  Robert  Cornell. 

14.  David  Cornwell. 

15.  Baltasar  Corrada. 

16.  Charles  Dlggs. 

17.  Thomas  Downey. 

18.  Robert  Edgar. 

19.  Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 

20.  Mickey  Edwards  (Okla.). 

21.  Allen  Ertel. 

22.  Dante  Fascell. 

23.  Milllcent  Fenwlck. 

24.  Harold  E.  Ford  (Tenn.). 

25.  Wm.  Ford  (Mich.). 

26.  Mark  Hannaford. 

27.  Frank  Horton. 

28.  Ed  Koch. 

29.  Clarence  Long  (Md.) . 

30.  Andy  Magulre. 

31.  Helen  Mevner. 

32.  Barbara  Mikulski. 

33.  Norman  Mlneta. 

34.  Parren  Mitchell. 

35.  Joe  Moakley. 

36.  Toby  Moffett. 

37.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

38.  John  E.  Moss. 

39.  Austin  Murphy  (Pa.). 

40.  Stephen  Neal. 

41.  Richard  Ottinger. 

42.  Jerry  Patterson. 

43.  Charles  Rangel. 

44.  Fred  Richmond. 

45.  Benjamin  Rosenthal. 

46.  Edward  Roybal. 

47.  James  Scheuer. 

48.  Paul  Simon. 

49.  Pete  Stark. 

50.  Charles  Thone. 

51.  Henry  Waxman. 

52.  Charles  Wilson  (Tex.). 

53.  Larry  Winn. 
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THE  URBAN  LEAGUE  OF  GREATER 
CLEVELAND  NAMES  THE  PRUITTS 
AS  FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1977.  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
of  participating  in  the  59th  annlversan' 
luncheon  of  the  Urban  League  of 
Greater  Cleveland.  This  is  an  event  of 
considerable  importance  in  my  city  In 
light  of  the  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  of  this  major  civil  rights 
and  social  service  organization.  I  was  In- 
vited to  extend  my  greetings  to  the 
luncheon  gathering  bv  Urban  League 
Executive  Director  William  K.  Wolfe 
and  President  James  M.  Whitlev.  Both 
gentlemen  have  been  instrumental  In 
giiiding  the  Urban  League  to  its  present 
place  of  prominence  In  both  the  black 
and  v.hite  communities. 

The  featured  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  the  Honorable  Maynard  H.  Jackson, 
Jr..  the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  gave  an  excellent 
and  inspiring  kevnote  address.  Other 
noted  program  participants  were  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Spahr,  chairman  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  who  gave  the  welcoming 
statement;  the  Reverend  Mary  Sterrett 
Anderson,  invocation;  Senators  John 
GtENN,  Howard  Metzenbattm,  and  my- 
self, who  extended  greetings;  Samuel  H, 
Miller,  recipient  of  the  Business  of  the 
Year  Award  for  the  Forest  City  Enter- 
prises: and  the  Reverend  James  O.  Stal- 
lings.  who  gave  the  benediction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highlight  of  the  af- 
ternoon's events  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Urban  League's  Family  of 
the  Year  Award.  After  painstaking  de- 
liberation, the  Family  of  the  Year  Award 
committee,  headed  bv  Ms.  Art  ha  W.  Blu- 
baugh,  announced  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Ralph  L.  and  Dr.  Anne  S.  Pruitt  for  this 
honor.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  Drs.  Pruitt  and 
their  five  children  are  an  inspiration  and 
example  to  all  of  us  in  Cleveland.  I  am 
sure  that  you  and  mv  colleagues  will 
share  mv  assessment  when  you  hear  of 
tliis  family's  notable  accomplishments: 

FAMttT  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Ralph  Lewis  Pruitt  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Talladega  College  In  Tal- 
ladega, Alabama.  He  earned  his  masters  In 
mathematics  from  Atlanta  University  and  his 
Ph.  D.  in  mathematics  education  from  Ohio 
State  University. 

Dr.  Pruitt  taught  math  and  science  In  var- 
ious Georgia  high  schools  before  moving  to 
Albany  state  College  where  he  succeeded  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment. In  1966  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  was  promoted  in 
1970  to  associate  professor.  He  chaired  the 
committee  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
CSU's  black  studies  program  and  upon  its  In- 
ception in  1969  was  named  director.  He  was 
named  dean  of  the  division  of  special  studies 
Jn  1971. 

Dr.  Ralph  Pruitt  Is  a  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  is  listed  In  the 
International  scholars  directory,  outstanding 
educators  of  America.  American  men  of  sci- 
ence, who's  who  In  the  midwest  and  who's 
who  In  Black  America  He  has  received  nu- 
merous  awards   Including  several   national 
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science  foundation  fellowships  and  has  pub- 
lished several  papers  in  his  field. 

Dr.  Pruitt  served  as  chairman  of  the  CSU 
black  faculty  and  staff  Caucus  from  1970- 
1972.  He  was  co-chairman  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Ohio  consortium  in  black  and  Afro  Amer- 
ican studies  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  Is  active  In 
many  community  activities  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  Advisory  Committee,  a  trustee  of  the 
federation  for  community  planning,  the  in- 
ner city  Protestant  parish,  the  Florence  Crit- 
tenden homes,  the  PhUlis  Wheatley  associa- 
tion and  the  metropolitan  health  planning 
corporation.  He  has  served  as  a  Judge  for  the 
urban  league's  essay  contest  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Mount  Zlon  Congre- 
gational Church  .School  since  1970. 

Anne  Smith  Pruitt  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Howard  University  earning  her  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  psychology.  She  received 
her  master's  degree  in  guidance  and  student 
personnel  administration  and  her  EdD  m 
guidance  and  student  personnel  administra- 
tion both  from  the  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College. 

Dr.  Pruitt  worked  as  dean  of  women  and 
dean  of  students  in  Albany  State  College  In 
Georgia  and  In  a  similar  position  at  Pisk  Uni- 
versity In  Nashville,  Tenne.ssee.  In  1963  she 
was  appointed  to  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity department  of  education  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  and  was  subsequently  promoted 
to  associate  professor  in  1969  and  then  full 
professor  in  1974.  She  directed  summer  work- 
shops on  the  unemployment  problems  of 
Negro  high  school  graduates,  served  as  direc- 
tor of  counseling  in  Mather  College  and  later 
as  assistant  director  for  career  planning  at 
the  CWRU  center  for  student  development. 
Dr.  Pruitt  Is  a  member  of  several  profes- 
sional societies.  She  has  won  many  awards 
Includmg  the  Howard  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation's Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  and 
Is  listed  In  Who's  'Who  of  American  Women. 
She  has  published  extensively  and  has  pre- 
sented papers  at  dozens  of  conferences,  semi- 
nars and  symposia. 

Dr.  Pruitt  viras  a  consultant  to  President 
Johnson's  task  force  on  war  on  poverty  in 
creating  the  Women's  Job  Corps.  She  also 
consulted  with  the  Tennessee  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  as  a  member  of  the 
team  that  wrote  recommendations  regarding 
the  desegregation  plan  for  that  State.  She 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can CoUege  Personnel  Association. 

Dr.  Pruitt,  in  addition  to  professional  in- 
terests and  university  responsibilities  Is  ac- 
tive   In    community    affairs.    As    an  Urban 
League  trustee  she  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
League's  Popular  Street  Academy  and  served 
as  first  chairman  of  Its  advisory  committee 
She  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Opera- 
tion Equality  Joint  Advisory  Committee  with 
Fair  Housing.   Inc.   Dr.   Anne  Pruitt  was   a 
member  of  the  Shaker  Schools  Plan  Com- 
mittee  which   developed   that  city's   school 
busing  plan.  She  was  appointed  by  Governor 
GlUlgan  to  the  board  of  Central  State  Uni- 
versity. She  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority  and  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of 
Links,  Inc.  and  Is  a  moderator  at  Mt    Zlon 
Congregational  Church. 
The  Prultts  have  five  children. 
Dlanne  Pruitt  Newbold  earned  her  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  In   urban  and  environ- 
mental studies  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.   She  received  a   master's   degree 
in  public  administration  from  the  University 
of  Dayton  and  attended  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity law  school  for  one  year. 

Mrs.  Newbold.  who  recently  moved  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  worked  as  a  man- 
power planner  for  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Commissioners  until  1976.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  center  for  coordinated  child  care  and 
the  International  women's  year  committee 
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She  also  served  as  a  teacher  In  the  Mt.  Zlon 
Congregational  Church  school. 

Pamela  Pruitt  earned  her  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  In  elementary  education  from 
Case  Western  Reserve  University.  Diu-ing  her 
college  career,  she  served  as  local  chapter 
president,  state  regional  director  and  na- 
tional regional  representative  of  the  Student 
National  Education  Association  and  also  In- 
terned with  that  body  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Pruitt  worked  as  a  summer  play- 
ground supervisor  for  the  city  of  Cleveland 
and  as  a  reading  teacher  for  the  Cleveland 
Jobs  Corps  Center.  She  currently  teaches  at 
Kirk  Junior  High  School  In  Bast  Cleveland. 
Her  organizational  affiliations  Include  the 
Karamu  House,  Metro  Writers'  Workshop  and 
the  presidency  of  the  New  Day  Press,  a  local 
book  company.  She  also  teaches  church 
school  at  Mt.  Zlon  Congregational  Church. 
Sharon  Yvette  Pruitt  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  art  education  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  her  master  of  arts  in 
African  art  history  from  Howard  University 
where  she  attended  on  fellowship.  She  is 
currently  working  on  her  doctorate  in  art 
history  at  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Pruitt,  who  plays  the  lute,  served  as 
a  tutor  at  the  Urban  League's  street  academy 
and  as  a  church  school  teacher  at  Mt.  Zlon 
Congressional  Church. 

Ralph  Lewis  Piultt,  Jr.,  was  a  national 
achievement  finalist  at  Shhker  Heights  High 
School.  He  is  a  junior  in  accounting  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  and  is  emoloyed 
as  a  marketing  Intern  with  IBM.  A  photog- 
rapher and  fashion  designer,  he  is  a  church 
school  teacher  and  deacon  at  Mt.  Zion  Con- 
gressional Church. 

Leslie  Ann  Pruitt  graduated  with  honors 
from  Shaker  Heights  High  School  where  she 
earned  varsity  letters  In  field  hockey  and 
basketball.  She  was  named  "high  school  all 
star  1976"  by  Women's  Sports  magazine  and 
hi?h  school  all-Amerlcan  1976  in  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  ability  in  sports  and  In- 
volvement In  extra-curricular  activities.  She 
also  received  a  national  achievement  com- 
mendation. 

Mi.ss  Pruitt,  who  plays  the  flute,  is  cur- 
rently enrolled  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati in  architectural  design. 
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As  you  cau  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prultts  are  an  outstanding  family  not 
only  because  of  their  professional  ac- 
complishments, but  also  because  of  the 
warmth,  respect,  and  love  they  have  for 
each  other  and  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  you 
and  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Pruitt  family  as  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Urban  League  Family 
of  the  Year.  They  are  truly  exemplary 
of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  America's 
black  families. 


CLARK     COUNTY:      BLAZING     THE 
TRAH,    FOR    BETTER    LUNCHES 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  4,  1977 


Mr.  SANTINL  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
times  in  my  brief  career  as  Nevada's  only 
Member  of  the  House,  I  have  encountered 
some  mighty  skeptical  people  who  think 
there  is  nothing  in  Nevada  except  ca- 
sinos and  showrooms.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  many  see  our  State  as  the  last 
cowboy  frontier  in  which  John  Wayne 


chases  some  funny  looking  animals  across 
a  vast  wasteland.  Neither  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  even  Las 
Vegas — the  entertainment  capital  of  the 
world — does  not  have  casino  chips  rolling 
into  the  streets.  There  are  actually  "real" 
people  living  in  Las  Vegas  with  the  same 
kind  of  needs  and  problems  we  face  each 
day.  t 

I  thought  I  would  point  out  just  one  ex- 
ample of  a  program  which  puts  Las  Vegas 
on  the  map  for  reasons  other  than  gam- 
ing and  entertainment.  The  Clark  County 
School  District,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Len  Fredrick,  the  school  food  serv- 
ices director,  has  revolutionized  the 
school  food  service  and  nutritional  pro- 
grams. The  district  has  set  a  standard 
for  our  Nation  to  emulate. 

The  program  has  evoked  interest  from 
school  officials  throughout  the  country. 
In  a  time  in  which  the  consumer  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  balanced  and  nutritious  diet, 
Mr.  Fiedrick  has  initiated  a  most  inno- 
vative and  effective  approach  to  school 
lunches. 

The  participation  in  the  Clark  County 
district  lunch  program  has  increased  by 
400  percent,  the  nutritional  values  have 
soared,  the  profits  are  solid  and  the  par- 
ents are  happy.  There  is  little  more  that 
any  school  district  could  ask  of  its  lunch 
program 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Kotsche- 
var  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas,  be  included  in  the  Record.  He  ex- 
plains the  background  and  success  of  the 
program  and  the  determination  and  ded- 
ication on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fredrick: 
Fast  Food  Gets  an  "A"  in  School  Lunch 
(By  Dr.  Lendal  H.  Kotschevar) 
foreword 
Here  Is  a  story  as  romantic  and  fascinat- 
ing as  any  novel.  Take  a  conventional  food- 
service  operation  for  a  large  school  system. 
Like  many  such  operations,  It  was  deeply 
mired  in  deficits,  poor  food,  low  participa- 
tion, frustrating  operating  problems,  and 
many  disgruntled  and  dismayed  employees. 
Yet.  in  Just  a  short  time  it  turned  around 
to  become  an  operation  with  excellent  oper- 
ati.ig  margins,  high  food  standards,  growing 
participation,  smooth  operating  efficiency, 
loyal  employees  who  are  proud  of  belonging, 
and  a  400'"^  growth  in  participation  while 
school  enrollment  increased  by  only  W^r. 

Obviously,  achieving  all  this  took  much 
doi.ng.  The  story  Is  filled  with  obstacles  over- 
come by  per;erverance,  dedication,  and 
dogged  determination  plus  an  astute  ability 
to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  problem  while  cutting 
away  unimportant  and  interfering  factors.  It 
can  teach  others  how  to  attack  and  overcome 
these  same  problems.  Further,  it  makes  a 
unioue  contribution  to  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  school  food  service — ^how  to  win 
over  those  young  people  who  would  rather 
eat  at  an  off-campus  drive-in.  Every  resource 
wa«!  u=ed  to  nersuade  the  s^chool  food«ervlce 
dropout  that  the  new  school  lunch  was  better 
than  the  outside  fare,  and  It  worked.  Tt  was 
a  terrific  Job  in  public  relations  that  turned 
an  army  of  doubters  into  an  army  of  sup- 
porters. 

"If  you  can't  lick  'em.  Join  'em."  The  trick 
Is,  after  joining  them,  to  work  within  the 
restraint«i  to  achieve  the  Boals  of  good  nutri- 
tion, good  food,  high  participation,  adeqiiate 
operating  margl-^s  and  nubile  approval.  Here, 
step-by-f^teo.  is  how  one  on  take  an  elght- 
ovnce  portion  of  milk  fortified  with  added 
milk  solids,  vitamin  A  and  vitamin  D^  and 
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freeze  It  Into  a  14-ouncc  mlBc 
hamburger,  a  ham  and  cheese 
becued  beef  sandwich  cr  any 
bar  of  bread  and   two-ounc< 
high  protein  food  along  with 
tion  of  greens,   tomato*!'!  or 
?8  Clip  portion  of  fortified  i 
tatoes  or  salad,  and  thereby 
that    more    than    meets   the 
standards. 

Many  obstacles  were  put  In 
program.  But  It  was  done,  ai 
of  the  standard  that  pays  a 
celve  a  third  of  the  nutrients 
day  In  the  'chool  foid'^ervl'-e 
Remarkably,  all  this  was  ac 
by  an  exoerienced  foodserric, 
by  a  former  business  executl 
at  the  market  and  then  desi 
that   would  sell   within   the 
need  more  of  this  kind  of 
If    we    had    it,    Congre<s    an< 
agencies    would    be    less    crltl 
formulating  laws  that  hampe- 
heln  the  program. 

While  this  story  Is  a  tribute 
rick,  he  Is  the  first  to  remlnt 
never  achieves  a  goal  alone.  >.,, 
story  of  how  a  loyal,  hardworkl:)g 
group  of  supervisors,  managers 
ers— 375   In   number— Joined 
team  to  make  the  system  go. 
must  get  t^el^  share  of  credl 
over  the  "Idea." 

Within   the   school    „ 

this  story  Is  not  universally  „ 
of  notable  achievement.  It  is 
controversial.  There  are  those 
the  goals  have  not  been  met, 
program  is  not  successful.  Tl^p 
them  and  these  "doubtlni?  Thoi  i 
the  minority  and  fast  dlsappe 

It  Is.  in  fact,  a  successful  pru„ 
ways.  It  Is  highly  Innovative  and 
It  blazes  a  new  trail.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  old  guard  and  bure. 
like  it.  It  doesn't  follow  tradith  . 
a  fresh  approach   that  ."succeeds 
old  one  often  failed.  It  has  a 
strong  supporters  such   as:    C 
OCallaghan.  thankful  to  see  a 
'•sells'  in  Nevada's  largest  fo. 
tern;  the  parents,  students,  the 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
thankful  to  see  tn  almost  li 
service  system  turned  into  a  . 
and  the  Nevada  Heart  Assoclat 
Ing   the   cholesterol   content 
showed  that  25Vc  of  the  stu-,.. 
high  school  had  higher  than  nc 
terol  blood  levels.  Progressive 
physicians,  dietitians,  and  ot 
ognlze  achievement  have  also 
approbation. 

Progress  results  when  one  da 
turn    "apple  carts'  of  set  and 
ideas.  And  here  Is  a  proud  story 
Len   Frederick   did   It   and    w 
achieved  by  doing  it. 
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NUCLEAR  ANTIPROLIFERA  TION  ACT 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  [oNG 

OF    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENJTATIVE- 

Friday,  March  4.  1917 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  w 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
and  Senate  colleagues  In  Intro< 
Nuclear  Antlprollferation  Act 
support  the  stronger  nucleir  p 
trols  contained  in  this  legislation 

Pr^ii/r^f '^  '."  '"^  February  :  1  letter  to 
President  Carter,  see  below,  Oie  United 
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States  must  go  even  farther  If  we  are 
to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  spread.  Vig- 
orous U.S.  leadership  is  needed  on  two 
fronts:  First,  we  must  end  the  multiple 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  has  sub- 
sidized the  export  of  nuclear  technology; 
and  second,  we  should  encourage  devel- 
oping nations  to  adopt  light  capital 
energy  technologies  from  renewable 
energy  sources  such  as  the  Sun,  wind 
flowing  water,  and  vegetation. 

By  ending  U.S.  subsidies  of  nuclear  ex- 
ports, we  will  have  more  credibility  when 
asking  other  nuclear  supplier  nations  to 
stop  their  promotion  of  nuclear  exports 
Without  export  subsidies,  it  will  become 
readily  apparent  that  nuclear  power  for 
developing  co'antries  makes  no  economic 
sense.  Continued  subsidy  deprives  the  de- 
veloping world  of  the  precious  capital 
needed  for  its  development  both  in  ener- 
gy and  nonenergy  areas— especially  since 
the  developed  donor  nations  are  in  a 
capital  bind  themselves. 
The  letter  follows: 

Housi;  or  Rephesentatvzs, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  11, 1977 
The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  1  •^m  delighted  that 
you  have  ordered  a  review  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  As  I  in- 
dicated at  your  January  I2th  Foreign  Policy 
Conference,  I  consider  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation to  be  the  single  most  serious  threat 
facing  this  nation,  indeed,  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition to  effective  nuclear  export  controls  and 
agreements,  vigorous  U.S.  leadership  is 
needed  on  two  fronts:  (1)  Ending  U.S  nu- 
clear export  subsidies  and  (2)  Encouraging 
developing  nations  to  adopt  light  capital 
energy  development  as  a  substitute  for  heavy 
capital  energy  technologies,  such  as  nuclear 
energy.  I  hope  that  you  can  consider  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations. 

Recommendations  to  end  U.S.  subsidies  of 
nuclear  exports: 

,.„ili.^°''l'**'  E.xport -Import  Bank  loans  or 
guarantees  for  nuclear  reactors,  fuel,  or  tech- 

-„*-^^°*'**"*  *'''•  guarantees,  or  loan  insur- 
ance from  any  other  source  (I.e.  AID  OPic 
etc.)  for  nuclear  exports.  ^  ^     '  ' 

(3)  Reduce  foreign  aid,   trade  credits    or 

AcT  SlTpv^t^  T"^^^  *^^  ''°^^'^"  Assistance 
^?,;  ?  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  the  Agri- 
Act  thl  T^'l^I^velopment  and  Assistance 
Act  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  the  Com- 
m(Kllty  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  and 
"hat  'hrL^ff  t'*"  P'°^^^^  to  the  extent 

nucl»^ ,,  ^^*'"*  ''°"''*'"5'  '^  expanding  its 
nuclear  power  capacity.  e     i-o 

o^h"*^!?v**^"°"  "'°"'**  PJ'event  our  foreign  aid 

^ectiv  V^"« '■''°"'''"  ''°'"  ''*'"B  used  indi- 
rectly to  finance  nuclear  imports  or  indlee- 
nous    nuclear    development     (through    the 

fes^otces?'  '^  '°"''^'^  *''^^^"^«  -'  °t^- 

(4)  Eliminate  trade  preferences  for  de- 
veloping countries  (under  Title  V  of  the 
Tr^de  Act  Of  1974)  which  expand  their  nu- 
clear power  programs. 

r,.,\t\^  t'*^*'i"f  "•^-  representatives  to  the 
multilateral  development  bank.s,  the  United 
Nations  aid  Institutions  and  programs  and 
other  international  organizations  to  Advo- 
cate non-nuclear,  light  capital  energy  policies 

r^fJ"  f^P°'^  ^''^  ^°  countries  with  expand- 
ing nuclear  programs. 

Investigate  the  desirability  of  reducing  U  S 
contributions  to  the  multilateral  develoo- 
ment  banks  and  to  U.N.  aid  programs  if  such 
policies  against  nuclear  power  are  not 
adopted. 


(6)  Propose  separate  funding  of  promo- 
tional and  safeguards  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  with  a 
view  to  confining  all  U.S.  funding  to  the 
safeguards  budget. 

(7)  Study  the  effect  on  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  of  U.S.  nuclear  training  of 
foreign  nationals  at  government  facilities  or 
in  private  universities.  At  a  minimum,  re- 
quire the  full  cost  of  any  training  to  be  paid 
by  the  government  whose  national  Is  to  be 
trained. 

(8)  Investigate  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
nuclear  firms  are  subsidizing  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries either  in  supplying  nuclear  reactors 
for  the  subsidiaries'  home  markets  or  in  ex- 
porting American-licensed  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  third  countries. 

(9)  Provide  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission with  power  to  license  the  transfer 
by  U.S.  businesses  of  nuclear  technology  or 
knowhow.  Further,  require  that  public  hear- 
ings on  such  transfers  to  other  countries  be 
held  if  requested  and  that  Congress  recei.-e 
60-days  notice  of  such  transfers. 

To  encourage  developing  countries  to  move 
away  from  nuclear  power  and  to  offer  alter- 
natives, the  U.S.  should  encourage  light 
capital  development  In  general  and  light 
capital  energy  development  In  particular. 

Recommendations  to  encourage  light  capi- 
tal energy  technologies  as  a  substitute  for 
nuclear  energy: 

(1)  Take  steps  to  ensure  that  U.S.  prepara- 
tion for  the  1979  U.N.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  that  U.S.  participants 
in  the  Conference  emphasize  light  capital 
technology  in  general  and  light  capital  energy 
technologies  in  particular. 

(2)  Focus  ERDA's  energy  research  pro- 
gram for  developing  countries  on  small-scale, 
decentralized,  rural  energy  sources.  This  pro- 
gram has  received  little  or  no  encouragement 
up  to  now. 

(3)  Encourage  Appropriate  Technology, 
international  (authorized  under  Section  107 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  now  be- 
ginning it?  work)  to  undertake  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  other  activity  In  develop- 
ing light  capital  energy  technologies  for  poor 
countries. 

(4)  Re-allocate  foreign  aid  (under  A.IJ). 
and  other  programs)  toward  light  capital 
energy  projects,  with  emphasis  on  the  crea- 
tion or  strengthening  of  country  and  re- 
gional light  capital  energy  institutes. 

One  option  to  be  considered  Is  concentrat- 
ing foreign  aid  In  a  few  countries  whose  na- 
ttonnl  policies  as  well  as  specific  activities 
show   high   receptivity   to   this   approach. 

(5)  Experiment  with  inducements  to  poor 
nations  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  antl -prolifera- 
tion policies,  to  eschew  nuclear  power,  and 
to  adopt  light  capital  energy  development. 

(6)  Direct  U.S.  representatives  to  the  mul- 
tilateral development  banks  and  to  other 
International  organizations  to  stress  light 
capital  development  and  light  caoltal  energy 
policies  and  projects  In  particular. 

I  hope  that  these  suggested  actions  In  end- 
ing nuclear  exoort  subsidies  and  in  encour- 
aging altern<<tives  will  aid  In  the  formation 
of  your  antl-prolIferatlon  oollcy.  What  I 
should  like  to  emohaslze  Is  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy would  make  no  economic  sense  even 
If  nuclear  w-anons  proliferation  were  not 
an  I»s"e.  Continued  subsldv  denrives  the  un- 
derde'-Dloned  world  of  the  nreclous  caoltal 
need<»d  for  lt<;  develooment  both  In  energy 
and  in  non-enerey  areas — especially  since 
the  de'-elo"ed  rton^r  nations  are  In  a  caoltal 
bind  themselT'^s.  The  key  to  my  suggestions 
is  stOD  subsidizing. 

A  man"«crlpt  which  I  have  submitted  for 

nuMi^ntton  In  a  pcholariv  iournal  contnlns 

a   f"l'»r   dlocu-'sion    of   these   Issues,    and    I 

should  h»  hanny  to  supply  copies  on  request. 

Warm  regards, 

Clarence  D.  Long. 


March  j^,  1977 


GHANA  CELEBRATES  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Recublic  of  Ghana  today  celebrates  the 
20th  anniversary  of  her  independence,  we 
cannot  but  take  a  special  note  that  a 
new  government  takes  office  in  Washing- 
ton to  begin  the  third  century  of  tiie 
United  States  of  America.  The  ideals  and 
goals  which  spurred  this  Nation  to  at- 
tain its  present  level  of  greatness  con- 
tinue to  give  us  the  inspiration  to  strive 
even  harder  for  a  better  life  for  our 
people  in  freedom  and  justice. 

Two  decades  ago,  emerging  from  colo- 
nial subjugation,  the  people  of  Ghana 
boldly  accepted  the  challenges  and  un- 
certainties of  the  future.  As  the  first  in- 
dependent nation  in  black  Africa,  our 
immediate  objectives  were  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  and  to 
strive  for  the  total  liberation  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  Today,  Ghanaians  look 
back  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  ac- 
complishment at  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  so  far  in  the  African  libera- 
tion struggle  and  also  in  the  management 
of  their  economy  despite  the  inevitable 
setbacks  imposed  by  inflation  and  the  oil 
crises.  Ghana's  gross  national  product 
and  per  capita  Income,  modest  though 
they  are,  still  continue  to  rank  among  the 
highest  in  Africa. 

The  government  declared,  this  year, 
an  early  return  to  civilian  rule  and  has 
opened  a  national  debate  on  a  new  con- 
stitution. Ghana  thus  today  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  evolving  a  political  sys- 
tem that  hopes  to  eliminate  the  violence, 
divislonism,  and  bitterness  that  have 
disrupted  the  united  front  necessary  for 
harnessing  and  utilizing  the  nation's  best 
talents  and  resources. 

The  policy  of  self-reliance  has  en- 
abled Ghana  to  make  an  appreciable 
headway  in  restructuring  the  economy 
and  also  a  rem.arkable  shift  from  the 
heavy  reliance  on  foreign  aid.  The  "Op- 
eration Feed  Yourself"  and  its  parallel 
"Operation  Feed  Your  Industries'"  pro- 
grams have  enabled  Ghana  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  rice 
and  other  staples,  and  to  diversify  her 
agriculture  to  cover  the  agro-based  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  for  her  factories. 
The  southward  creep  of  the  Sahelian 
drought  and  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
have  necessitated  a  vigorous  program  of 
irrigation  and  dam  construction 
throughout  the  co-antry. 

As  of  now,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
country's  short-term  debts  have  been  re- 
paid, and  imoorts  are  procured  on  cash- 
down  basis.  With  the  streamlining  of  her 
economic  policies,  the  investment  cli- 
mate in  Gh.-'na  has  become  more  than 
ever  inviting.  The  Volta  River  hydro- 
electric scheme  and  the  Volta  aluminum 
smelter  still  remain  the  largest  single 
American  investment  in  Ghana.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  output  of  electricity  from  the 
existing  dam,  the  stage  is  now  set  for 
the  construction  of  the  country's  second 
CXXIII 405— Part  5 
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hydroelectric  scheme,  the  completion  of 
which  will  open  up  new  vistas  for  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
Ghanaians. 

The  investment  and  continued  opera- 
tion of  American  firms  like  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum, Firestone,  Signal-Amoco,  Union 
Carbide.  Star-Kist,  and  so  forth  have 
inspired  confidence  in  prospective  Inves- 
tors as  to  the  vast  opportunities  avail- 
able in  Ghana.  We  wish,  however,  to  re- 
state our  position  that  we  prefer  fair 
trade  to  aid.  Even  though  we  acknowl- 
edge the  interdependence  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  Ghana's  desire  is  to  be  able 
to  earn  the  wherewithal  for  her  social 
and  economic  advancement  largely 
through  fair  ejcchange  for  her  goods. 

I  know  my  colleagues  share  with  me 
in  wishing  Ghana  a  continued  and  fruit- 
ful existence  as  an  independent  nation. 


U.S.  COMPANIES  WANT  TO  SELL 
COMPUTERS   TO   SOVIETS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker,  in  order 
to  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  close  the 
technology  gap  with  the  United  States 
and  further  her  aims  of  gaining  com- 
plete military  superiority  over  us  in  all 
fields,  we  keep  sendin?  her  the  necessary 
equipment  and  know  how.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned on  previous  occasions,  computer 
technology  is  one  of  the  fields  wherein 
all  the  experts  agree  we  still  lead.  There- 
fore, it  was  distressing  to  learn  that  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.  has  an  application  pend- 
ing to  sell  a  highly  sophisticated  com- 
puter— the  Cyber  76 — to  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  hope  is  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration will  not  permit  this  export 
of  our  technology,  but  based  upon  the 
nature  of  President  Carter's  appoint- 
ments to  date,  I  am  pessimistic.  The  re- 
port on  this  proposed  transaction,  as 
written  by  Miles  Costick,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Birmingham  News  of  February  13, 
1977  follows: 

National   Security  at  Stake:    U.S.   Compa- 
nies Want  To  Sell  Computers  to  Soviets 

(N-^TE. — A  congressional  consultant,  Miles 
Costick  is  the  author  of  the  book.  The  Eco- 
nomics of  DStenf  and  of  the  forthcoming 
study.  The  U.S.-Sovlet  Computer  Capabili- 
ties. The  following  article  was  written  e.spe- 
cially  for  The  Birmingham  News.) 

(By  Miles  Costick) 

Jimmy  Carter's  national  security  advisor, 
Zbigniew  Brzezlnski.  has  said  Hiat  detente 
must  be  reciprocal  in  order  to  be  enduring. 
But  what  remains  to  be  s°en  Is  whether  the 
Caiter  administration  will  also  reassess  the 
Kis.slnger  policy  of  transferring  to  the  Soviets 
advanced  technology  of  critical  military  im- 
portance. 

A  test  of  this  would  be  whether  Control 
Data  Corp.  is  permitted  to  deliver  to  the  So- 
viet Union  the  world's  largest  strategic  com- 
puter the  Cyber  76.  The  deal  has  been  closed 
and  the  export  license  application  is  pending 
before  the  Commerce  Dept.  There  are  also 
several  additional  pending  applications  for 
sale  of  military  computers  to  the  Commu- 
nist governments  on  behalf  of  Control  Data, 
IBM,  UNIVAC  and  Honeywell.  None  of  the 
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computers  Involved,  howe"er,  can  match  the 
strategic  potential  of  CDC's  Cyber  76. 

Cyber  is  a  sensitive  topic.  It  is  a  very  high 
sjjeed,  large  volume,  advanced  scientific  com- 
puter which  processes  a  phenomenal  100  mil- 
lion Instructions  per  second,  and  has  a  mem- 
ory storage  capacity  at  least  15  years  ahead 
of  anything  that  a  Communist  computer 
maker  Is  able  to  construct.  Only  about  two 
dozen  of  such  Installations  even  exist.  Typical 
installations:  The  Pentagon,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
th2  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  NASA,  and 
the  top  secret  National  Security  Agency. 

Last  year  President  Ford  vetoed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act  leav- 
ing the  country  without  effective  controls 
over  export  of  strategic  items  to  the  Com- 
munists. This  meant  that  all  restrictions  on 
Soviet  bloc  purchases  in  the  U.S.  have  lapsed. 
Mr.  Ford,  however,  had  issued  an  executive 
order  rcimposing  controls  on  exports  under 
authority  vested  In  him  by  the  War  Powers 
Act.  The  executive  order  placed  the  National 
Security  Council  in  a  position  of  authority 
to  permit  or  decline  strategic  exports  to  the 
communists. 

The  select  informed  few  knew  what  most 
had  missed:  For  the  executive  order  to  be- 
come an  effective  barrier  to  export  of  strategic 
goods,  the  President  would  have  to  designate 
the  recipient  country  as  an  "enemy  coun- 
try." Obvio\isly  under  Henry  Kissinger's  de- 
tente, the  President  could  hardly  declare  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  an  enemy. 

NUMEROUS    applications 

In  the  order  tube,  ready  to  pop  out  when 
the  cap  was  removed  on  Oct.  1,  1976  v/ere 
numerous  applications  for  export  of  strategic 
items  of  critical  military  significance.  The 
most  important  were  the  applications  for 
export  of  military  computer  systems. 

On  Sept.  30.  1976  President  Ford  and  his 
National  Security  Council  under  Kissinger 
appointee  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  "Scowcroft,  In  strict 
discretion,  have  approved  the  sale  of  the 
Control  Data's  Cyber  73  computer  system  to 
the  USSR.  The  value  of  the  transaction  to 
CDC  was  about  $6  million  and  to  the  Soviets 
about  a  10-year  leap  in  computer  technology 
plus  a  new  acquired  strategic  capacity. 

On  Oct  12,  the  National  Security  Council 
approved  the  sale  of  two  CDC  Cyber  172  com- 
puter systems  to  Red  China.  The  announced 
value  of  transaction  was  S6  million.  Through 
acquisition  of  Cyber  172  computers  the 
Chinese  communists  gained  capabilities 
which  they  have  lacked  before,  since  their 
computer  technology  Is  about  15  to  20  years 
behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  stated  purpose  of  computer  sales  to 
Red  ChUia  was  oil  exploration  and  earth- 
quake detection. 

An  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  computer  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  oil  exploration. 

However,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
(ERDA)  objected  to  the  sale  of  computers 
on  the  grounds  that  both  systems — the  Cyber 
73  and  Cyber  172 — were  suitable  for  nuclear 
weapons  calculations,  for  anti-submarine 
warfare,  for  large  phased-array  radar  to  track 
enemy  ICBMs  and  for  other  military  appli- 
cations. 

objections  overruled 

A  number  of  U.S.  officials  confirmed  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  assistant  at  the  State 
Department.  Winston  Lord,  prevailed  over 
the  opposliion  of  the  Pentagon  and  ERDA. 

One  Commerce  Dept.  official  commented, 
"If  there  were  no  potential  military  applica- 
tions there  would  have  been  no  reason  to 
take  a  full  year  to  review  the  sale  ...  of 
the  equipment." 

Today,  the  U.S.  Defense  Dept.  deploys  about 
9.000  of  the  so-called  general  purpose  com- 
puters for  military  purposes.  The  same  type 
of  computers  could  be  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  civil  applications  from  research  and  devel- 
opment in  industry  to  crime  control. 
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Obviously  the  national 

tlons  of  this  trade  are  enormoi;  s 
the  United  States  had  led  the 
partmenfs  Science  Board  tasli 
J.  Fred  Bucy  of  Texas  Ins( 
ommend  restrictions  on  the 
teglc   technology  to  the 
powers  and  their  satellites. 

Six    high-technology    trade 
however,    through    their 
warned  Congress  against 
fense    Department    to    control 
strategic  technology.  "In  a 
ment  such  as  ours,  the  control 
tratlon  mu.st  reside  apart  from 
demanded  Peter  F.  McCloskey 
the    Computer    and    Business 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

It  seems  that  McCloskey  ano 
from  the  Industry  agree  with  W 
of  Control  Data  who  stated  that, 
problem  Isn't  the  Soviets,  Its 
fense  Department." 

Businessmen    should 
words  that  when  It  was  time 
world's  capitalists,  they  would 
other   In   their  eagerness  to 
munlsts  the  nece.ssary  ropes. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


•  REPRESEN  TA-nVES 


may 


OF  ILUNOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  March  4.  19' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speake  • 
amendment  to  the  Constitutic  n 
tecs  freedom  of  the  press  froji 

ment  dominaticn  or .^.^ 

Does  that  founding  princij 
the  responsibility  for  the  . 
protect  and  vindicate  the 
news   media   when   it  is   .... 
others?  Or,  in  a  free  society, 
quire  the  Government  to  adop 
hands-ofT     attitude,     even 
media  is  coerced  by  others? 
As  a  former  journalist,  I 
latter  is   preferable.   The 
should  not  rely  upon  the  ^ 
even  to  respond  to  attemnts  by 
Union  to  stil!e  reporters.  The 
power  enough  to  deal  with 
abuse  it.  even  though  they  .. 
greatest  totalitarian  force  on 

Recently  the  Soviet  Union 
American  correspondent  in  „_, 
writing  something  the  Kremlii 
nice.  In  response,  our  Goverrn 
pelled  a  Soviet  correspondeiij 
view,  the  news  m.edia  did  not 
vindication  by  our  own 

stead,  as  the  following  . ^^, 

torial  from  the  State  Jouma 
suggests,  the  media  should  havfe 
take  care  of  itself  by  „ 
porters   to  dig   deeper    into 
human  rights  into  the  Soviet 
The  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  State  Journal.  Feb. 
Expulsion  of  Russiak  Newsman 
Tactic 
Last  week  the  Soviet  Union  fa 
text   to   expel   George   Krlmsky.    _, 
ated  Press  correspondent  In  Moscov^ 
reason  for  the  expulsion  was  that 
sky  was  digging  too  deeply  Into 
of  Soviet  dissidents. 

The  United  States  retaliated 
matlc  charade  as  old  as  time, 
first  protested  and  then  ordered 
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Alekseyev,  the  Tass  correspondent  In  the 
capital,  to  leave  the  United  States. 
Tit  for  tat.  We  showed  them.  Or  did  we? 
In  due  time  both  reporters  wUl  be  re- 
placed and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  will  return  to 
what  passes  for  normal.  Nevertheless,  things 
will  not  be  exactly  the  same,  particularly 
for  the  United  States  and  Its  news  media. 

We  do  not  fault  the  Intent  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Just  Its  tactics.  When 
polite  words  failed  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  rescind  Its  expulsion  order,  the  Depart- 
ment acted  In  the  way  It  always  does  when 
It  wants  to  get  the  Immediate  attention  of 
the  Kremlin. 

The  Kremlin  must  have  anticipated  our 
response.  The  trouble  Is  that  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Alekseyev  also  got  a  lot  of  attention 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  in  a  way  that 
does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Krlmsky  was  un- 
worthy  of  a  major  nation,  and  we  think  that 
It  was.  the  reflexive  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  no  better.  The  effects  on  other 
nations  might  even  be  worse  because  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  no  bones  about  using 
as  much  force  as  It  dares  to  use  to  further 
Its  national  aspirations. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
earnestly  tries  to  inject  as  much  morality  In- 
to Its  foreign  policy  as  possible.  Behaving  in 
the  worst  of  the  cold  war  tradition  over  an 
issue  that  Is  really  a  tempest  In  a  teapot 
doesn't  help  our  Image  In  the  world.  Nor  does 
It  give  us  credibility  when  we  champion  the 
causes  of  free  flow  of  information  and  free 
movement  of  peoples. 

Strangely,  some  of  the  major  opinion  mak- 
ers In  the  United  States  were  quick  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  action. 

"Helsinki.  "Schmelslnkl."  editorialized  the 
New  Tork  Times.  "We  sadly  endorse  the 
American  retaliation  on  the  crude  ground 
that  it  is  the  only  kind  of  message  that  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy  might  need." 

We  take  the  opposite  view.  The  American 
press  does  not  need  Its  government  as  Us 
champion  abroad.  Indeed,  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Krlmsky  and  Mr  Alek- 
seyev Is  Mr.  Krlmsky  is  an  Independent 
Journalist  and  Mr.  Alekseyev  Is  an  agent  of 
hl3  government.  It  Is  a  distinction  that  the 
U.S.  press  should  do  Its  best  to  highlight. 
Both  the  American  government  and  the 
American  press  will  be  most  healthy  when 
there  Is  the  maximum  possible  daylight  be- 
tween them. 

The  proper  response  for  the  Associated 
Press  to  take  would  be  to  send  somebody 
else  who  Is  at  least  as  forceful  and  Inquiring 
as  Mr.  Krlmsky  to  Moscow  on  the  next  air- 
plane. If  the  rest  of  the  American  media 
wanted  to  emphasize  that  message,  they  too 
could  wire  their  correspondents  In  the  Soviet 
Union  to  start  digging  deeper. 

If  that  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  all 
American  media  from  Moscow,  the  U.S  Stete 
Department  would  really  have  something 
that  It  could  sink  Its  teeth  Into.  Effectively 
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taining  economic  growth  and  jobs  crea- 
tion without  inflation. 

This  is  an  issue  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  many  times  in  the  last  6 
years.  It  is  my  view— and  hopefully  the 
administration's  as  well — that  there  are 
many  Government  policies  which  are 
hindering  capital  investment  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
Among  these  are  the  high  marginal  rates 
of  taxation,  cumbersome  regulations,  the 
scarcity  of  equity  capital,  and  excessive 
Government  borrowing. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
attacks  these  problems  simultaneously, 
called  the  Jobs  Creation  Act.  The  aim 
of  this  bUl  is  to  stimulate  the  production 
and  supply  side  of  our  economy  by  re- 
ducing the  tax  barriers  to  investment, 
capital  formation,  plant  modernization 
and  expansion,  and  jobs  creation.  And 
because  it  will  increase  the  total  supply 
of  goods  and  services  while  achieving  the 
goal  of  increased  employment,  there  will 
be  a  reduction  of  Inflation,  rather  than 
further  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  welcome  Secretary  Blumenthal's 
comments  in  support  of  this  approach  to 
economic  growth  which  I  have  repeated- 
ly emphasized.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  implementation  of  pol- 
icies we  commonly  desire — such  as  re- 
duction of  tax  rates,  elimination  of  the 
double  taxation  of  dividends,  and  fur- 
ther incentives  for  capital  investment  I 
thmk  that  this  is  the  basis  for  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  the  economy  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  work  together  for  its 
implementation. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  March  3. 1977,  points  out, 
I  think,  the  similarities  between  the 
approach  I  seek  through  the  Jobs  Cre- 
ation Act  and  the  administration's  an- 
nounced policies  of  capital  Investment. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  who  seek 
to  stimulate  real  growth  and  create  jobs 
without  Inflation: 

Wats  to  Bridge  the  Capital  Gap 


SECRETARY  BLUMENTHAL  ON  THE 
NEED  FOR  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 


a  dlplo- 

■wiashlngton 

■Vladimir  I. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  4.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  read  yesterday  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Michael  Blumenthal  has  so 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
business  confidence  and  increased  capi- 
tal investment  as  the  means  toward  sus- 


(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 
Washington.— The  highly  charged  and 
often  unfocused  argument  over  whether  the 
United  States  can  finance  future  prosperity 
without  malor  policy  hanges  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  vanished. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal  rises  after  lunch  today  at  New 
York's  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to  plead  for 
Investment  Incentives  he  Is  sure  to  be 
roundly  applauded  by  a  diverse  Rroup  of 
businessmen,  academics,  economists,  and 
others  who  two  years  ago  were  heatedly 
debating  a  proposition  almost  all  of  them 
now  accept. 

What  they  agree  on  Is  that  a  capital  short- 
age exists,  or  at  least  threatens,  and  that 
Government  measures  must  be  taken  to  deal 
with  It. 

The  group  was  rounded  up  by  the  Carter 
Administration,  which  has  latched  on  to  an 
issue  first  raised  by  Wall  Street  and  corporate 
America  and  turned  It  Into  a  high  priority 
of  mainstream  Democrats. 

The  so-called  caplUl  gap  came  to  wide 
public  attention  in  September  1974  when 
James  P.  Needham.  then  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  projected  a  $650 
bUUon  Investment  shortfall  In  the  decade 
ahead. 

The  Big  Board  s  study,  he  said,  "points  very 
clearly  to  the  urgent  need  for  developing 
national  policies  that  will  stimulate  savings 
and  Investment,  rather  than  consumption 
We  muit  have  national  policies  that  will 
speed  real  economic  growth  and  put  this 
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country  back  on  the  track  of  utilizing  Its 
extraordinary  productive  potential  to  maxi- 
mum advantage." 

Such  business  heavyweights  such  as  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  General 
Electric  Company  promptly  Jolnad  In  sound- 
ing the  alarm  but  many  people  also  disagreed 
with  this  analysis. 

Among  them  were  three  economists  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  an  Independent  re- 
search organization  here  that  in  recent  year.s 
has  become  a  particular  haven  f.-r  liberals. 

In  a  1975  study  they  concluded  that  capital 
needs  would  not  be  unmanageable  and  dis- 
puted the  Cassacdras  who  saw  a  shortage 
Implying  high  Interest  rates,  sharp  tax  in- 
creases and  a  scaling  down  of  social  pro- 
grams In  such  areas  as  housing  and  pollu- 
tion control. 

"0\ir  answer  is  that  we  can  afford  the 
future,  but  Just  barely,"  they  said.  The 
economists  were  Barry  Bcsworth,  now  on 
leave  with  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  James  S.  Duesenberry 
and  Andrew  S.  Carron. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  conducted 
a  survey,  reporting  early  last  year  that  total 
Investment  during  the  second  half  of  the 
1970"s  would  have  to  be  about  $300  biillcn 
above  the  1971-75  level  to  meet  the  nation's 
goals. 

Part  of  the  argument,  of  course,  involved 
a  definition  of  what  would  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced. 

"You  can  always  collect  everybody's  aspi- 
rations and  come  up  with  a  list  of  'needs' 
that  wUl  exceed  any  amount  of  savings," 
said  Lelf  H.  Oisen,  Citibank's  chief  econo- 
mist, the  other  day.  Nonetheless,  v^ide  dis- 
agreement persisted  about  the  capital  situ- 
ation, although  It  became  less  visible  during 
the  recession,  when  demand  for  financing 
slumped  and  some  analysis  bpgan  to  point  to 
such  developments  as  the  completion  of  the 
interstate  highway  system  enrl  the  clo.?lng 
of  some  schools  for  lack  of  use. 

Shortly  after  Roderick  M.  Hills  became 
chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  October.  1975.  the  agency  be- 
gan an  Intensive  study  of  the  capital  mar- 
kets and  their  ability  to  supply  the  nation's 
very  large  needs.  He  said  In  an  interview 
last  week  that  the  growlag  awareness  in  var- 
ious quarters  of  the  n;arkct's  Importance 
was  a  major  accomplishment,  though  he  did 
not  take  credit  for  it  himself. 

"In  the  embryonic  weeks  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
mi  nlstratlr.n  they  have  really  endorsed  the 
notion  that  I've  been  trying  to  work  on.  one 
that  had  been  totally  foreign  to  the  com- 
mission itself  a  year  and  a  half  ago."  Mr. 
Hills,  who  Is  leaving  office  this  month,  seld. 

The  new  Administration,  in  fact,  seems  so 
committed  to  the  Issue  of  capital  formation 
that  rumors  are  circulating  that  it  intends 
to  reorganize  the  SEC.  So  It  could  play  a 
major  role  in  promoting  investment  In 
American  business. 

Some  comm.lsslon  staff  people  are  con- 
cerned that  this  might  come  at  the  e>:pense 
of  its  traditional  regulatory  and  disclosure 
functions. 

Bert  Lance,  who  heads  Mr.  Carter's  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's chief  reorganizer.  took  the 
lead  in  arranging  today's  gathering  in  New 
York.  A  Treasury  Department  spokesman 
said  Mr.  Blumenthal's  remarks  would  deal 
with  canital  formation  and  would  "touch  on 
the  S.E.C.". 

Although  the  Administration's  economic 
stimulus  package  being  conslde:_d  by  Con- 
gress makes  only  a  modest  attempt  at  ex- 
panding the  supply  side  of  the  demand- 
supply  equation  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  much  stronger  measures  were  suggested. 
if  not  now  then  by  fall  when  Congress  is 
expected  to  receive  the  Carter  tax-reform 
plan. 

These  might  Include,  as  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  proposes  In  Its  Just- 
published  1976  annual  report,  permitting  the 
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cost  of  machinery,  equipment  and  indvistrlal 
buildings  to  be  recovered  over  a  five-year 
period  with  deductions  beginning  as  funds 
are  spent  rather  than  as  facilities  are  placed 
in  service;  establishing  a  permanent  12- 
percent  Investment-tax  credit;  allowing  im- 
mediate writeoffs  of  the  cost  of  pollution- 
control  facilities  and  retaining  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  step  would  be 
the  Integration  of  the  corporate  and  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  to  eliminate  the  double 
taxation  of  dividends.  This  would  stimulate 
formation  of  the  most  desirable  form  of  ca- 
pital-equity, which  unlike  debt  never  needs 
to  be  repaid.  At  the  same  time  dividends 
on  stock  might  be  made  deductible  to  make 
selling  equity  more  attractive.  Interest  paid 
on  bonds  is  now  deductible,  a  situation  that 
tends  to  produce  lopsided  corporate  balance 
sheets. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
spent  last  year  studying  capital  formation, 
but  Its  report  is  not  expected  to  be  pub- 
lished until  spring. 

Al  UUman.  the  Oregon  Democrat  who  heads 
the  committee,  however.  Is  on  record  fa'^or- 
Ing  at  least  partial  integration  of  corporate 
and  individual  ta.\es.  a  subject  pressed  hard 
but  un.'^ucccssfully  by  Mr.  Blumenthal's 
immediate  precedesscr  at  the  Treasury,  tiie 
archcouservative  WUliam  E.  Simon. 


CONGRESSMAN      EDGARS       TESTI- 
MONY TO  SAVE  SECTION  404 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PEN'NSYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  te-stificd 
today  before  the  Kouje  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  to  express  my 
concern  about  section  16  of  H.R.  3199. 
This  section  would  amend  the  section 
404  program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  I  would  like  to  share 
my  prepared  statement  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

ST.^TEM^^^T  by   Robert  W.   Edoar 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Comm'ttee  today 
to  express  my  concern  about  a  controversial 
provision  of  H.R.  3199.  As  a  former  member 
of  this  Subcommittee  and  as  a  present  mem- 
ber --f  the  f\ill  Public  Wor>s  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  I  recognize  your  leadership 
in  strengthening:  the  impiementatlon  of  the 
Federal  Wter  Pollution  Control  Act.  land- 
mark le'i.^lation  which  this  Conunittee 
played  a  maior  role  in  en:icting. 

I  actively  participated  last  year  in  the 
hearings,  markup,  and  floor  debate  on  last 
year's  bill,  and  I  know  that  some  modifica- 
tions are  necessary.  Yet  there  is  one  modi- 
fication to  the  Act,  which  appears  in  Sec- 
tion 16  of  H.R.  3199.  which  I  believe  should 
be  stron'^ly  resisted  by  the  Congress  and  this 
Committee. 

Section  16  makes  a  major  chance  in  Sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Act,  v/hich  authorizes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  re-'ulate  dredging  and 
filling  operations  in  "navigable  waters  "  As 
you  are  aware.  Section  .502  of  the  Act  defines 
"navlTable  waters"  as  "waters  of  the  United 
States."  Initially,  the  Corps  restricted  their 
regulations  to  traditionally  navigable  waters, 
which  includes  an  "historic"  definition — wa- 
ters which  have  been  used  in  the  past  for 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Natural  Resource  Defense  Council 
successfully  .stied  for  enforcement  of  the 
definition  articulated  in  Section  502  (NRDC 
vs.  Callaway).  I  feel  that  the  broad  definl- 
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tlon  is  consistent  with  the  legislative  history 
as  noted  In  House  Report  No.  911.  92nd  Con- 
gress, which  stated  in  part: 

"One  term  the  Committee  was  reluctant  to 
define  was  the  term  'navigable  watei-s.'  The 
reluctance  was  based  on  the  fear  that  any 
Interpretation  would  be  read  narrowly.  How- 
ever. thU  is  not  the  Committee's  Intent.  The 
Committee  fully  Intends  that  the  term  'nav- 
igable waters'  be  given  the  broadest  possible 
constitutional  interpretation  unencumbered 
by  agency  determinations  which  have  been 
made  or  may  be  made  for  administrative 
purposes." 

This  Committee  has  already  heard  testi- 
mony about  the  reasons  why  this  program 
has  been  controversial,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  discuss  sonie  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

There  was  a  vicious  and  distorted  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Corps  Just  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  Section  404  regulations  on 
May  6,  1975,  which  received  attention  In 
hundreds  of  industrial  and  agricultural  trade 
papers  and  magazUies.  The  damaging  sen- 
tence was  the  followling: 

".  .  .  Under  some  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, ,'ederal  permits  may  be  required  by  the 
rancher  who  wants  to  enlarge  his  stock  pond, 
or  the  farmer  who  wants  to  deepen  an  irri- 
gation ditch  or  plow  a  field,  or  the  moun- 
taineer who  wants  to  protect  his  land  against 
stream  erosion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  aljsurd  press  release 
has  since  been  repudiated  by  the  Corps.  If 
the  release  had  not  appeared,  I  think  this 
C  -nmittee  would  be  applauding  Section  404, 
particularly  the  Corps'  General  Permit  pro- 
gram which  has  eliminated  lavers  of  bu- 
reaucracy. I  am  sure  that  some  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  familiar  with  the  replies 
of  EPA  and  the  Corps  to  the  letter  sent  to 
them  by  Senators  Randolph  and  Baker  con- 
cernlrg  the  program,  which  I  would  like  to 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  if  there 
i3  no  objection  from  the  Committee. 

Initially,  there  were  problems  with  im- 
plementing the  Section  404  program.  But 
now.  in  March.  1977,  the  bugs  are  being 
wo'kPd  out.  Those  who  have  dredging  and 
filling  operations  which  significantly 
threaten  the  envlrcnment  are  being  regu- 
lated as  intended.  The  only  problem  seems 
to  be  the  thousands  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
fore.iters  who  are  reacting  to  n-;isinforma- 
tion  by  demanding  Congies.sional  action  to 
gut  the  Section  404  progrcini.  This  Committee 
knows  that  the  Section  404  regulations 
clear-' y  do  not  regulate  normal  farming, 
ranching,  and  forestry  operations. 

Fcr  the  benefit  of  Members  who  have  not 
seen  the  Corps'  Section  404  regulations  of 
July  25,  1975.  I  would  like  to  briefly  quote 
from  them  (cited  as  33  C.F.R.  209.120:) 

"The  term  'dredged  material"  means  mate- 
rial that  is  excavated  from  navigable  waters. 
The  term  does  not  include  material  resulting 
from  normal  farming,  silviculture,  and 
ranching  activities,  such  as  plowing,  culti- 
vating, seeding,  and  harvesting,  lor  produc- 
tion of  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products  .  .  . 

"  'fill  material'  does  not  include  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Material  resulting  from  normal 
farming,  silviculture,  and  ranching  activities, 
fuch  as  plowing,  cultivating,  seeding,  and 
harvesting,  for  the  production  of  food,  fiber, 
a-;d  forest  products; 

fli)  Material  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance,  including  emergency  recon- 
struction of  recently  damaged  parts  of  cur- 
rently serviceable  structures  such  as  dikes, 
dams,  levees,  groins,  rip-rap.  breakwaters, 
causeways,  and  bridge  abutments  or  ap- 
proaches, and  transportation  structures  .  .  ." 

The  General  Permit  program  covers  many 
cases  of  these  operations  which  are  not  ex- 
empted by  these  two  definitions,  but  which 
do  not  threaten  significant  environment  im- 
pact in  designated  areas. 

I  can  symoathlze  with  the  need  to  approve 
amendments    to    the    Section   404   program 
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which  are  clarifying  !n  natui  e 
spell  out  that  ■'normal"  tt 
and  silviculture  operations 
Ject  to  regulation.  I  also  agre* 
needs  a  clear  mandate  for 
mit  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
those  who  feel  that  the  ^.  _. 
reaucratle,  or  would  require' 
permit  to  plow  their  Held 
fled  by  clarifying  legislation 
tlon  16. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
been    repeated    by    many 
present  Section  404  program. 
no    factual    basis.    Some    ol 
claimed  that  the  Section  40  I 
grown  from  1000  permits  to 
that  over  90.000  permits 
eventually.  I  don't  believe  ._ 
case.  Most  of  the  permits  requ 
program  are  to  comply  with 
1899   Rivers    and   Harbors   ..- 
regulation  of  structures  such 
piers.  Many  of  these  structures 
or  fill  operations  when  they 
and  the  Corps  has  adm 
with    a    combined    Section 
permit.  This  should  be 
Section  404  didn't  exist,  tho'-i 
permit  under  the  comblnatloi 
Section  404  would  clearly  nee  1 
a  Corps  Derm  It  anywav. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1976  figure 
number  of  oermits  which  wt 
solely  related  to  the  Section 
This    is    the    statistic    which 
closely  monltorlne.   Should 
proach   20.000,  then  perhaas 
mid-course    correction    in    the 
protrram.  But  I  anticipate  that  i 
eral  Permit  vrogram  will  »atlsfi 
about  over-rPEi'Iatlon.  The  far 
of  the  Dermits  are  reoulred 
and  I  hone  thvs  l.s  understood 
mittee.    If   there    Is    no   ob1e< 
Hire  to  Insert  at  this  oolnt  In 
the  Corps'  statistics  on  their 
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Despite  the  fact  that  Section 
Ing.  Section  16  remains  In  H.R 
like   to   addre&s   the   adverse 
conseouences  of  this  section,   « 
posed  by  the  Administration  and 
environmental  organization. 

(1)  Both    the    Corps    and    . 
yesterday  before  this  Committ 
were   stron?   Questions   about 
Corns  could  enforce  Section  404 
wetlands"  because  of  the 
tion  16. 

(2)  The  definition  of  "navigable 
more  re«trl<-ti"e  than  t>'e  r'ln 
used  by  the  Corps  under  Phas- 
In  that  the  "historic"  definition 
waters  Is  repealed.  This  would  e, 
waters  which  were  under  Section 
tlon  even  before  the  Courts 
Corps'  regulations  were  too  m 
debate  last  year  on  the  House 
sentative    McCloskey   pointed    u 
square  miles  which  were  diked 
Francisco  Bay  area  would   no 
Section  404  regulations  If  they 
by  Section  16  of  this  bill. 

(3)  Section  16,  as  estimated 
exclude  98  percent  of  stream 
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percent  of  swamps  and  marshes  from  Sec- 
tion 404  protection. 

(4)  Section  16  would  also  exempt  all 
Federal  or  Federally-assisted  projects  from 
the  Act  provided  that  the  Environmental 
Impact  Study  and  the  Environmental  assess- 
ment are  submitted  to  Congress.  These 
studies  must  be  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  Act  tbat  I  can  see 
which  says  that  environmental  harm  pre- 
cludes construction  of  the  project,  only  that 
possible  harm  has  been  examined.  Since  most 
dredged  or  fill  material  results  from  these 
projects,  this  exemption  Is  serious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  some  of  the 
objections  which  the  EPA  noted  yesterday 
for  the  Record.  I  hope  that  this  Committee 
win  examine  Mr.  Quarles'  testimony  on  this 
point  very  carefully.  The  Acting  Admin- 
istrator read  a  statement  into  the  Record 
yesterday  on  Section  404,  supplementing  his 
prepared  text.  He  said: 

"In  regard  to  the  section  404  Amcncimerit, 
the  Administration  has  a  review  of  the  404 
program  now  underway  as  well  as  othe'-  Fed- 
eral programs  that  affect  wetlands.  Pending 
the  compleUon  of  this  review  the  Admln.'s- 
tratlon  opposes  any  amendments  to  the  sec- 
tion 404  provisions. 

The  section  404  permit  program  Is  pres- 
ently the  major  Federal  program  to  control 
the  discharges  of  dredged  or  fill  material 
that  have  not  only  degraded  but  often  de- 
stroyed otherwise  renewable  aquatic  re- 
sources. We  now  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  national  Interest  In  protecting  critical 
aquatic  areas  such  as  swamps,  marshes  and 
submerged  grass  flats.  They  perform  valu- 
able services  for  our  society  Including  the 
maintenance  of  water  quality,  the  natural 
control  of  flood  waters  and  iareeding  areas 
for  water  fowl  and  commercial  and  sports 
fish. 

I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  EPA  for  al- 
most two  years  now  In  addressing  Con- 
gressional concern  over  unnecessary  regula- 
tion of  minor  activities.  The  Corps  is  In  the 
process  of  reorganizing  and  clarifying  Its 
Interim  Regulation  to  minimize  unneces- 
sary regulation. 

"The  Administration  feels  that  there  is  a 
Federal  Interest  in  wetlands  protection.  There 
are  several  approaches  available  to  safeguard 
this  Interest.  Including  ways  to  Improve  our 
partnership  with  the  States  and  mechanisms 
for  encouraging  them  to  develop  stronger 
programs  of  their  own.  The  Administration 
Is  reassessing  the  present  program  and  we 
will  report  on  this  reassessment  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Responsible  Federal  protection  of  our  wet- 
lands is  an  investment  which  we  must  con- 
tlnue.   I   am    Intimately   famHIar   with   the 
value  of  our  wetlands.  The  last  remaining 
tidal  marsh  in  Pennsylvania,  Tlnicum  Marsh 
Is  in  my  Congressional  District.  During  the 
last  two  years,  I  have  Joined  hundreds  of 
motivated  local  residents  and  public  officials 
In  trying  to  maintain  this  area  of  primordial 
beauty,  and  protect  the  area  from  destruc- 
tive    over-development.     I     have     paddled 
through    this    wetland    by    canoe,    admiring 
the  tranquil  peace.  Interrupted  by  the  sway- 
ing of  wild  rice,  honking  of  buddy  ducks 
the  flapping  of  snowy  egret  wings,  and  an 
occasional  Jet  flying  overhead  out  of  Phlla- 
delohla  International  Airport.  Like  our  other 
wetland  areas,  the  Tlnicum  Marsh  has  been 
attacked    by    the    encroachment    of   homes 
roads,   and   businesses  during  the   last  few 
centuries.  Durin?  my  first  term  In  Congress 
I  learned   that  preserving  this   area  means 
more  than  saving  land  for  recreation  or  for 
esthetic  value.  The  letter  which  I  referred 
to   on   page   2   of   my   statement   from   Mr 
Quarles  of  EPA  lists  many  of  the  benefits 
provided    by    wetlands— flood    control,    re- 
charging  ground    water,    nesting   areas    for 
waterfowl,  spawning  areas  for  fish.  Ironically, 
this   legislation    authorizes    $17   bUllon    for 


wastewater  treatment  plants  at  the  same 
time  It  threatens  the  Integrity  of  valuable 
wetlands,  which  act  as  natural  wastewater 
treatment  plans.  I  find  this  alarming. 

I  sympathize  with  the  dilemma  of  the 
Committee  In  dealing  with  Section  404.  The 
Administration  is  reviewing  Federal  wet- 
lands policy,  and  announced  Its  opposition 
yesterday  to  any  amendments  to  the  Sec- 
tion 404  program.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  wise 
policy,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  consider 
It.  I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  Section 
404  program  considered  separately  by  the 
Committee  so  that  Its  focus  would  not  be 
blurred  by  the  many  critical  Issues  other 
than  Section  404  which  are  addressed  In 
H.R.  3199.  As  a  member  of  this  Subcommit- 
tee last  year,  I  know  the  frustrations  of  hav- 
ing the  conference  committee  deadlocked  on 
this  particular  amendment,  and  a  repeat 
performance  could  be  tragic. 

I  Intend  to  strongly  resist  any  amend- 
ments to  Section  404  when  this  bill  reaches 
the  full  Committee  and  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Should  It  appear  that  the  House  Is 
not  willing  to  accept  retaining  Section  404 
Intact,  I  wm  be  prepared  to  offer  a  substitute 
to  Section  16  which  would  be  environmen- 
tally acceptable,  assure  that  there  would  not 
be  over-regulation,  and  would  make  quali- 
fied states  full  partners  In  wetlands  protec- 
tlon. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    know    that    HR     3199 
sought  to  preserve  last  year's  legislation  as 
inuch  as  possible.  I  have  listened  to  much 
of  the  testimony  during  these  four  days  of 
hearings,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
a  pressing  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  Sec- 
tion 404  before  approving  measures  such  as 
Section  16  of  this  bill.  This  Is  tho  first  series 
of  hearings  in  the  House  at  which  the  Sec- 
tion   404    program    has    been    examined    In 
detail.  I  hope  the  Committee  in  Its  wisdom 
,15°^'""'^'''  consider  the  recommendations 
T'u.      ""'^  *^*  ^"'P^  *°  <*«l«te  Section   16 
This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr 
Chairman.  Again.  I  wish  to  thank   you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testifv.  I  and  my  staff 
are  ready  to  assist  the  Committee  In  devel- 
oping a  substitute  to  Section  16  which  ad- 
dresses  the   legitimate  concern,    about   the 
implementation  of  Section  404,  which  will 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  objective  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  chemical,  physl- 
wate?s""  *''°^°8lcal  Integrity  of  the  Nation's 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  4,  1977 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603  the 
professional  standards  review  organiza- 
tions legislation,  a  number  of  shortcom- 
ings were  found  by  professionals.  In- 
cluding the  physicians  required  by  the 
law  to  make  the  law  work. 

In  the  main,  these  problems  have  dealt 
with  critical  areas  of  the  confidentiality 
of  medical  records;  the  role  of  norms 
criteria,  and  standards;  the  extent  of  re- 

DoX.r®""''"®'"^"^:  t^«  designation  of 
PSROs;  and  certain  aspects  of  the  pen- 
alty provisions. 

As  a  starting  point  for  debating  the 
shortcomings  and  problems  of  Public 
Law  92-603,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  us  to 
use  In  seeking  to  correct  the  problems  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  similar 
to  that  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
In  addition  to  protecting  the  confiden- 
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tiallty  of  patient's  records  and  making 
other  changes  contained  in  the  previous 
bill,  this  bill  would  expand  PSRO's  into 
VA  and  Public  Health  Service  institu- 
tions, provide  for  less  duplication  in  re- 
views, and  provide  for  administrative 
and  judicial  review  of  adverse  reim- 
bursement determinations. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  on  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee— of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  In  committee  scheduling 
will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 
Meetings  Scheduled 
MARCH  7 
8:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114  DIrksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weap- 
ons. 

324  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Army  officials  on 
procurement,  programs. 

1223  DIrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To    hold  hearings  on  propo.'oed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

1318  DIrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To   hold  hearings  on   proposed   budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorizations for  active  duty,   reserve 
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and  civilian  manpower  and  military 
training  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  DIrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Hugh  Warren,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

4200  DIrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings 'on  S.  826,  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Energy  to  direct  a 
coordinated  national  energy  p>ollcy. 

3302  DIrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  cortsider  recommendations  which  It 
will  make  to  the  Budget  Committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1178  budget  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

4232  DIrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  continue  hearings  on  human  rights 
Issues  and  their  relationship  to  for- 
eign assistance  programs. 

4221  DIrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Anpronrlatlons 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  relate<l 
activities. 

1318  DIrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  en  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

1224  DIrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Under  Secretary:  Carln  Ann  Clauss.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Solicitor;  and  Donald 
Ellsburg,  of  Maryland,  and  Ernest 
Gideon  Green,  of  New  York,  each  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary.  All  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

4232  DIrksen  Building 

MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  noon  322  Russell  Building 
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Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  T'actlcal  Air  Power 

To  hold  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
military  procurement  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weap- 
ons. 

424  Russell  Building 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Hale  Champion,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

2221  DIrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

1114  DIrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251.  252,  and  253) . 

4200  DIrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 

1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  DIrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  hold  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  rescissions  of  certain  Defense 
program  funding  to  hear  Defense  Sec- 
retary Brown  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Claytor.  To  be  followed  by  sub- 
committee consideration  of  such 
budget  rescissions. 

1223  DIrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  receive  testimony 
on  funds  for  migration  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  the  U.S.  Emergency 
Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
fund.  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings   on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 
1318  DIrksen  BuUdIng 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureaus  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations, Public  Debt,  and  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  fiscal  year 

1978  authorizations  for  Navy  and  Air 
Force  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Defense  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  finance  a  program  to  equitably 
distribute  water  to  drought  areas  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction. 

3110  DIrksen  BuUdlng 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  the 
Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas 
Deputy    Under    Secretary 
Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr.,  of 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secret^: 
and  Hodding  Carter  III 
to  be  an  Assistant 
to  be  followed  by  a  buslliess 
to  consider  S.  489,  authoilzlng 
of  (34.5  million  for  fiscil 
for  military  assistance  to 
other  committee  business 
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16,  Capitol 
Health    add   Sclentlflc 


Human  Hesources 

Subcommittee    on 

Research 

To  hold  hearings  on  protection  of  human 

subjects  used  In  experlmen  tal  research 

4232  Dlrk^en  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  703j  to  Improve 

the  administration  and  <peratlon  of 

the  Overseas  Citizens   Voting  Rights 

Act  of  1976. 

301  Rus4ell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authbrlzation 
To  resume  closed  hearings  (in 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizatl(  ins 
emment  intelligence  activities 


tan^cer 
182, 
Dlrksin 


Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  its  Investigati 
fraudulent  practices  In 
medicare  programs. 
1202 
10:30  aon. 
Commerce,    Science,    and^ 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommitt^ 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills 
more     stringent     oil 
standards  (S.  682,  508 
6110 
11:00  ajn. 
'Conferees 

On  HJl.  2647,  to  increase 
Jor   lending   programs    _ 
Business  Administration. 
Room  to  be 
11:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  to  receive 
recommendations   for    1977 
flclals  of  the  Veterans  of 
UntU  12:30 

318  Russ^l 
1 :00  p.m. 
Select  Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  on 
nization. 
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safety 
715). 
Building 


of 


op<  ised 


yea;' 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommlt^e 
To  continue  hearings  on  pr< 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
foreign  aid  programs,   to 
mony  on  funds  for  International 
cotlcs  Control,  Department 
and  International  Disaster 
and  the  American  Schools 
tals  Abroad,  AID. 


S-li  6,  Capitol 
Appropriations  ^ 

Labor-HEW  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearlnp.s  on   proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  ifi '8  for  the 
Department  of  HEW,  to  hiar  Secre- 
tary Callfano. 


Appropriations 

Legislative  Subcommittee 
To  bold   hearings  on   proposal 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19^ 
Congressional  Budget  Office 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
ment 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on 


B-U6 


proposed 
for  Qov- 


celllfigs  aa  ma- 
the   Small 


finnounced 


legislative 

from  of- 

Fo^elgn  Wars. 

Building 


comiii  ttee  orga- 


424  Russe  II  Building 


budg- 

1978   for 

4ear   testl- 

Nar- 

of  State, 

J  Isslstance, 

Hospl- 


and 


S-l!8,  Capitol 


budget 
for  the 


Capitol 

Develop- 

4scal  year 
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1978  authorizations  for  Navy  and  Air 
Force  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

224  Russell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
•Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers (Civil  Division). 

1223  Dlrksen  Bluldlng 
MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  prooosed  mil- 
itary procurement  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weapons. 
224  Russell  Building 
9:30  ajn.  " 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and 
lor  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  liability  Insurance  on  small 
businesses,  and  on  S.  527,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  reinsurance  for  property  lia- 
bility Insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  liability  insur- 
ance on  reasonable  terms. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science;  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:45  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  consider  the  nomination  of  James  T. 
Mclntyre,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subconunlttee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

defense  establishment. 

S-126  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  units  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office   of   the   President. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 


March  4,  1977 


1977  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fifical  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Agriculture  programs. 

357  Russell  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  386,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Aeronautics   and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 

budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the  Federal  Highway  Administration 

10:00  a.m.  4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 

Reduction   and  Simplification  Act  of 

1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  826.  to  establish 

a  Department  of  Energy  to  direct  a 

coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Human  Resources  "^ 

Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  602,  authorizing 
funds  and  extending  programs  through 
fiscal  year  1932  for  the  Library  Serv- 
ices  and  Construction  Act. 

4332  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To  further  consider  S.  Res.  5  through  12, 
proposing  several  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  principally  with  regard  to 
rule  XXII  (cloture),  and  to  consider 
other  committee  business. 

301  Russell  Building. 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  Its  Investigation  of  alleged 
fraudulent  practices  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs. 
Main  hearing  room,  Longworth  Bulldine 
10:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Department  of  HEW,  to  hear  of- 
flclals  of  the  Health  Services  AdmlnU- 
tratlon. 

11:00  a.m.  S-128,  Capitol 

Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Administration  witnesses  con- 
cerning International  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 


March  -4,  1977 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
•Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Secretary  Andrus 
and  representatives  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  HEW,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977   for   the    Departments   of   State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
To  consider  H.R.  3839,  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  as  contained  in  Pres- 
idential message  dated  January  17, 
and  H.J.  Res.  269,  proposed  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Sen- 
ate and  Joint  Items,  and  on  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  legislative  branch. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  consideration  of  bills  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(S.  251,252,  and  253). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
4:00  p.m. 
Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  10 
S:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weap- 
ons. 

212  Russell  Building 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:   Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget   requests   for   fiscal   year    1978 
for   the   Nuclear   Regulatory   Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  the   Interior,   to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 9:30  a.m. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
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ter-Amerlcan  Foundation,  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs, 
and  U.N.  Environmental  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
certain  units  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-140,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Guy  Richard  Martm,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee    on    Health    and    Scientific 
Research 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
procedures  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  testing  new  drugs. 
4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-^07,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards. 
(S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Commi^cee. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  hold   hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    Administration    witnesses    con- 
cerning international  financial  institu- 
tions. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 


6441 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Office  on  Federal 
Paperwork. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  headings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To    review    items    in    the    Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  fall 
within   its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  to 
be  followed  by  closed  briefing  by  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Clifford  on  his 
recent    trip    to    Greece,    Turkey    and 
Cyprus. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  701,  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  high  fuel  costs  and 
shortages. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

155  Russell  Building 

MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noou  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
FedenU  Railroad  Administration;  and 
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S.  11,  and 
40  thereto, 
of  ad- 


on     proposed 
year   1978 


flioal 


to  consider  supplemen  :al  appropria* 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  197  r  for  activities 
falling  within  the  4>bcommlttee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dl^ksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

To    resume    hearings    on 
printed   amendment   N(  i 
providing  for  the  appoi:  ttment 
dltional  district  Judges. 

2228  Diiksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  estimates  for 
for  public  works  project  i 

Room  to  pe  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittde 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  flsial  year  1978 
for  the  Federal  Ballroaq  Administra- 
tion. 

1224  Dir^csen  Building 
MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until  Noon  322  Rvi^sell 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
proposed  supplemental  _ 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
1114 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 

ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^. 

et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 

Council    of    Economic 

Council  on  Wage  and 

the  National  Security  Council 

National  Center  for 

Quality  of  Worlclng  Life 
1224 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  _ 
To  continue  hearings  on  pr., 

et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 

Veterans'    Administration 

Battle   Monuments   Comi]i.„ 

for  the  17.S.  Army  Cemeter  al 

1318  Dlrkjen 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  ^., 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  . 
National  Institutes  of  Heal 


Pe  restry 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.9,  probosed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

««,-,*T*-,.  3110  DirkJen  BuUdlng 

Select  Intelligence  ' 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  ^^^, 
To  resimie  closed  hearings 
fiscal    year    1978    authc 
Government  intelligence  adtlvitles 
10:30  a.m.  a+OV.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  ..ax.^j, 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommltte 
To   hold   hearlnes   en    bills 
more  stringent  oil  tanker 
Wds  (S.  682,  568,  182.  715 

5110 
2:00  p.m. 

Aooroprlatlons 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 

ernment  Subcor.imlttee 
To  continue  hear^r-.gs  on  p.„ 

et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 


pr<^osed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
Isers,    the 
Stability, 
and  the 
Prodbctlvity  and 


Advl 
Pr  ce 
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Capitol 
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< 
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O  ineral  Qov- 


projfosed  budg- 
978  for  the 
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Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sul>commlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Bulldlnr' 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulicommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 

and  Investment  disclosure  legislation. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration,   with    testimony    on    nuclear 
'  aspects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   intelligence   activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for  more 
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stringent  oil  tanker  safety  standards 
(S.   6«2,   686.    182,   715). 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  contmue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of 
Products  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeth  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tramportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  ^ace 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National      Aeronautics      and      Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy     Research      and      Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To   hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

8-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715) . 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ^ 

Aporopriatlons 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlne  on  proposed  budect 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
the  Health  Resources  Administration. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Aopropriatlons 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlnes  on  prooo«ed 
bud<»et  estimates  for  fl«cal  vear  1978 
for  the  Commlt.t»e  for  the  Piirrha<:=  of 
Prod"rtq  pnd  Serfiros  for  the  Blind 
and  Other  Scerelv  Kondicaoped,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
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search,      development,     testing     and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies,  (i.e.,  telephones,  computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,    including   S.   929   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To  hold  overslglit  hearings  on  ocean  ship- 
ping practices. 

235  Russel!  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing    with    utilization    of   coal    re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Goverrmiental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propos*^d  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications   common   carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transocrtatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative    proposals    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearmgs  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal   year    1978   for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,     Mapping     Agency,     Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  lor  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  National   Aeronautics   and   Space 
Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  the  Tteatury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
-portlng  the  fir.st  concu?Tent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fi.^cal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  en  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrk.9en  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functlor..s 
of  the  Federal  Governmer.t  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  B-aildIng 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Post- 
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al  Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Institute   of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH   23 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 

for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Communications  SiJbcommlttee 

To  held  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.  telephones,  computer, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

53C2  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations   for   fiscal    year    1978    for    the 
Energy     Research     and     Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Simset  Act) . 

3802  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capltcl 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   lor  fiscal   year   1978   for 
school     assistance     In     Federally     af- 
fected areas  and  emergency  school  aid. 
S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Ne<?ds 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 
UntU:  1  p.m.  467  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
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tlon   Industry,  Includlnd  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrfcsen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  ^ 

estimates  for  fiscal  year 

grams    for    education    of 

capped,   and   for   occupa  ;lonal 

tlonal,  and  adult  educatl  m 


pre  posed 
1378 


Approprlatloi^s 

Foreign  Operations 
To  contlnua  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
€lgn  aid  programs,  to 
AID. 


S-128 


I  Subcommi  ;tee 

pro  50sed  1 


hei  r 


budget 
978  for  for- 
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fisci  kl 
As60(  la 


Building 
i  .ffalrs 
1  he  proposed 
Act. 

Building 
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tee 
legislation 
year  1978 
tlon — Of- 


Rusi  ell  Building 


•n  the  pro- 
petroleum 
center 
District, 
T  'rust  Terrl- 


st(  rage 


1378  Dlr 
Banklng,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406, 
Community  Reinvestment 

5302  Dlrk^en 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Surface  Transportation  SubcorAmlt 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposei  I 
authorizing  funds  for 

for  the  U.S.  Railway  . 

flee  of  Ran  Public  Counsel 
235  „ 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
posal  for  an  Internationa: 
transshipment  port  and 
to  be  located  on  the  Pal^u 
Western  Caroline  Islands, 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

snODlrks^n 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
tlons  for  fiscal   year   1978 
Research  and  Developmen 
tratlon. 

Room  to  be 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergoverniientel 
latlons 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  .^^ 
thorlzatlon  of  Oovernmenl 
at  least  every  five  years  ( 
set  Act). 

3302Dlrkset 
2:00p.m 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommi 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  flscai  year  19 
eign  aid  programs,  to  hear 
AID. 


*„^,«     ,  *.  1318  Dlrkse  I  Building 

Appropriations  '  * 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  ^.„j,w 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 

education  and  welfare 

for  library  resources. 


I  propo;  ed 


prog  'ams, 


!  air 


MARCH   25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  'i 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills 
regulatory  reform  In  the  a 
tatlon  Industry.  Including 
S.  689. 

in  «A  SUODlrksen 

10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^.„ 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
defense  establishment,   to 
gresslonal  witnesses. 
„      ^.  1223  Dlrksen 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  i 
Community  Reinvestment 

6302  Dlrksen 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To   hold    oversight    hearings   on   ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.-jources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  flscai  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

. .  ^  Room  to  be  announced 

11:00  a.m. 

♦Veterans"  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until:  Noon 

154  Russell  Building 

MARCH   28 
9:30  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier   policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    com- 
puter, etc.). 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearin-s  on  proposed   legisla- 
tion dealing  with  utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,  Including  S.  292    and 
S.  689 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 
>eaeral  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  UtUization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams  at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  en  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

&-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  he.^rlngs  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconmiittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  flscai  year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Park   Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subccmmlttee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for 
the    Defense   Establishment,    to   hear 
congressional  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  flscai  year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  flscai  year   1978  for 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
S-128,  Capitol 


^'. 


March  k,  i»7'7 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee       ^  .     .    , 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budgex 

estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admlnls- 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  investment  dlsclo- 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resource 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and   so- 
cial viability  of  \arious  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. ^   „,,   _ 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  actiivtles. 

S-407,  Capitol 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To   continue   hearings   to   exannlne   the 

relationship  between  diet  and  health, 

to  receive  test'mony  on  the  need  for 

fiber  in  diet. 

Until:    1  p.m.         3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommltee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 
1114  Dirkcen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills,  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  tran?porta- 
tlon  indiistry.   Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subccmnrilttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
e.<»tlmate  for  flscai  year   1978  for  the 
defense  establishments,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1223  Dlrkcen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  b\idget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 
Social   Security   Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Wat<>r  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability   of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation of  an  international  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuOdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee    on    Budget    Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
flscai    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   Intelligence   activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,  Including  S.  292.  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  res'.ime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate''  for  flscai  jear  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

r-,tlmatcs  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  finanolng. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1078  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  In  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et) estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety   Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industrj'. 

318  Rus£>ell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 


6445 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consiuner  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mUl- 
tary  construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 
S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  lor  flscai  year  1978  for  tlie 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   heirln^  on  proposed   ho'.ising 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 

Mai?agement 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  account'ng 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

3:00  p  m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscai  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbar 
To  hold  hearings  on 
and  community 
t!on  with  a  view  to 
recommendations 
Budget  Committee  by 

5302  Dlr 
APRIL  26 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^  _ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
National  Highway  Tpafllc 
ministration. 

1224 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^_ 
esdmates  for  fiscal  year 
National  Ku-hway  Traffic 
ministration. 

1224 
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APRIL  27 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pr 
mates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Mass   Transportation 
1224 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  28 

2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAT  4 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  aU  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations  to  the  Budget  Comjnittee  by 
May  15.  ' 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAT  6 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  bv 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Bulidlna 
MAT  6 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations  to  the  Budget  Committee  bv 
May  15.  '' 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 


March  ^,  1977 


^^aJd'fnntff '"^  *°  "*'"^°«  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  am. 

Governmental  Affairs 

'''MrgemeTt^*'^^^'^-  ^— «ng,  and 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accountine 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures' 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT 
Ada^"   ^'^"tary  of  Transportation 

2:00  p,m.  1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

'"' M^ ^^e^?  ^^P^^^^"-  ^"°-"n^.  -d 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accountine 
and  auditing  practices  and  prSres^ 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

'"' M^ S°?  ^^P^^^^'  ^--'^""«.  -<. 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accountinK 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 

Cancellation 

MARCH  8 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  recommending  changes  in    • 
the  Grain  Inspection  Act. 

322  Russell  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/onrfa^r,  March  7, 1977 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord  and  serve 
Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. — Joshua 
24:  14. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Sustainer 
of  life,  in  this  forum  of  freedom  we 
pause  to  offer  Thee  the  gratitude  of  our 
hearts  for  the  gift  of  this  good  land  on 
which  we  live  and  for  this  Nation  Thou 
hast  led  us  in  developing  over  the  years. 
Continue  to  lead  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
through  the  difficulties  of  these  days  that 
we  keep  liberty  and  justice  alive  in  our 
Nation,  and  in  our  world. 

Give  to  us  and  to  our  people  a  vivid 
sense  of  Thy  presence  that  wc  may  learn 
to  understand  each  other,  to  respect  each 
other,  to  work  with  each  other,  to  live 
with  each  other,  and  to  do  good  to  each 
ether.  So  shall  we  make  oar  Nation 
great  in  goodness  and  good  in  her  great- 
ness. Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  US.  MER- 
CHANT    MARINE     ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Co.mmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nei'x,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pur;uant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congres-s,  I  have  appointed 
the  following  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for 
the  year  1D77: 

The  Honorable  Mario  Blaggi  of  New  York 

The  Honorable  Leo  C.  Zeferettl  of  New 
York 

The  Honorable  Paul  N.  McCloskey  of  Cali- 
fornia 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Murphy, 

Chairman. 


CXXIII- 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1746,  HALT- 
ING IMPORTATION  OF  RHODE- 
SIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  1746,  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945,  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  361 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  House  Resolution  361,  providing 
funding  for  election  contests. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  RuJes,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution   111   and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created, 
effective  January  3.  1977,  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Professional  Sports  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  need  for  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  professional  sports   Industry. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  thirteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  seven  from  the  majority 
party  and  six  from  the  minority  party,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  select  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership 
of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
v/as  made. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  not  have 
legislative  jurisdiction.  The  select  commit- 
tee shall  have  the  authority  to  oversee  and 
investigate  all  matters  relating  to  all  pro- 
fessional sports  it  deems  appropriate  to  de- 
termine whetlier  legislation  is  necessary  for 


the  professional  sports  industry.  Such  In- 
vestigations may  extend  to  amateur  athletics 
to  the  extent  that  concerns  raised  by  the 
select  committee  In  Its  investigations  of  pro- 
fessional sports  coincide  with  or  are  common 
to  concerns  prevalent  In  amateur  athletics 
or  are  directly  related  to  them.  Tiie  select 
committee  Is  specifically  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  economic  analysis  of 
the  professional  sports  industry  to  provide 
the  House  with  an  adequate  basis  on  which 
to  found  future  legislative  judgments;  and 

(2)  a  comprehensive  study  to  determine 
the  Impact  of  current  antitrust  law  and  pol- 
icy on  all  professional  sports. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
select  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  select  committee, 
may  hold  hearings,  and  may  require,  by  sub- 
pens  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  documents,  and  other  ex- 
hibits and  materials,  as  It  considers  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

(e)  For  purp<^ses  of  this  resolution,  the 
select  committee,  or  any  subcomnUttee 
theraof  authorized  by  the  select  committee, 
may  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as 
It  considers  appropriate  whether  the  House 
Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 

(f)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  except  that  the 
select  committee  may  designate  a  lesser  num- 
ber as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony.  The  chairman  ol  the  select  com- 
mittee, or  any  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee designated  by  him,  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  any  witness. 

The  select  committee  and  any  sub- 
mittee  thereof  and  its  staff  may  conduct 
fleltfv  Invest!  gat  ions  or  inspections.  Members 
and  staff  of  the  select  committee  may  en- 
gage \n  such  travel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
condJct  investigations  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses ol  this  resolution. 

(h)  TSfi  select  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  conyiensatlon  cf  such  clerks,  experts, 
consultMvtsS  technicians,  attorneys,  Investl- 
gators,^inyclerlcal  and  stenographic  assist- 
ants asHt/considers  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  The  select 
committee  may  reimburse  members  of  Its 
staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  select 
committee,  other  than  expen-,es  in  connec- 
tion with  meetings  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(1)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  shall  apply 
to  the  select  committee. 

(J)   The  select  committee  shall  report  to 
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the  House  with  respect  to  the 
Investigation  conducted  by  thi 
mittee.  or  any  subcommittee 
section  (c). 

(k)  The  select  committee  sh 
annual  report  to  the  House  wl^ch 
elude   a  summary   of  the   act 
select  committee  during  the  cal 
which  such  report  applies. 

(1)    Any   report   of    the   se 
which  Is  submitted  during  a  pe 
the  House  U  not  In  session  shall 
with  the  Cleik  of  the  House 


eaults  of  any 

select  ccm- 

thereof,  under 


submit  an 

shall  In- 

Itles   of   the 

sndar  year  to 


tl,- 


;e<t 


coMMrrrM  AME^7DME^  ts 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments;  On 
6  strike  the  word  "thirteen 
word  "fourteen." 

On  page  1,  line  7  strike  the 
and  Insert  the  word  "eight." 

On  page  2,  line  6  strike  the 
and." 

On     page     3,     line     8,     after 
"athletics"  Insert  the  word  "onl 

On   page  2,   line   14,   after 
Insert  the  words  "selected 

On  page  2.  line   19  strike  the 

On  page  3  strike  out  lines  3 
Insert  the  words  "authorized  an 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of  cl 
(A)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
Representatives." 

On  page  3,  line  15  strike  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony" 
words  "as  provided  in  clause  2 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
tivcs." 


Will  report 


page  1,  line 
arid  insert  the 

1  rord  "seven" 

W9rds  "oversee 

the     word 

thk  word   "of" 

spor|ts   within." 

word  "all." 

through  6  and 

Issued  con- 

alise  2(m)  (2) 

I  he  House  of 


ar  r] 


w^rds  "for  the 

Insert  the 
h)  of  Rule 
Representa- 


Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn.^ent  that 
the  committee  amendments  basically 
technical  in  nature,  be  consid^ed  en  bloc 
and  voted  upon  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    committee     amendments 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  reccgnlzed  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.   SISK.   Mr.    Speaker, 
minutes   to   the  gentleman 
slssippl   (Mr.  LoTT),  for  the 
pending  which  I  yield  myself 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution]  would  re- 
constitute the  Select  Commltt:e  on  Pro- 
fessional Sports  so  that  the  :ommittee 
may  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  li  quiry  into 


the  need  for  legislation  with 


professional  sports.  It  would  be  composed 
of  i-i  members— 8  Democrats  ^nd  6  Re- 
publicans. 

The  select  committee  was  first  estab- 
lished late  in  the  94th  Congres?  iMay  18, 
1976)  and  hearings  were  heli  in  July, 
August,  and  September  1976. 1  would  like 
to  briefly  summarize  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  select  committe»,  and  ex- 
plain the  necessity  for  a  new  c  ommittee. 

Last  year  at  the  outset  of  the  select 
committee's  work,  and  throughout  the 
ln""try,  I  emphasized  on  several  oc- 
casions that  the  only  reaso  i  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  committ?e  was  to 
Insure  that  the  interests  of  s  )orts  fans 
across  the  country  were  being  i  dequately 
protected.  At  tlie  committee's  organiza- 
tion meeting  on  June  23,  1976  I  pointed 
to  the  turmoil  in  professional  sports — 
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be  filed 


ijectlon  to 
from  Call- 


were 


yield   30 

rom   Mls- 

minorlty, 

such  time 


respect  to 


actual  and  threatened  franchise  move- 
ments, antitrust  suits,  and  the  tension 
surrounding  sales  or  trades  of  players. 
These  events  can  have  an  undesirable 
effect  upon  fans  whether  it  be  through 
dislocation  of  favorite  teams,  higher 
ticket  prices,  or  cynical  attitudes.  My  ex- 
pressed hope  at  that  time  was  to  produce 
a  reasoned  articulation  of  the  problems 
facing  professional  sports,  and  set  a  di- 
rection toward  a  constructive  legislative 
solution. 

The  committee  started  with  no  pre- 
conceived notions.  It  was  our  goal  to 
consider  all  relevant  points  of  view  and 
I  believe  we  succeeded  in  doing  that.  We 
had  a  basically  bipartisan  committee  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  sports  Issues  in- 
volved were  of  bipartisan  concern  and 
interest. 

We  started  our  inquiry  without  a  budg- 
et. We  did,  however,  request  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  loan  us  a  total  of 
three  professional  staff,  and  these  agen- 
cies willingly  obliged.  Both  Mr.  Horton's 
and  my  administrative  assistants  also 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  com- 
mittee's work.  We  obtained  clerical  bis- 
sistance  from  various  offices  and  even 
had  temporary  volunteers  working  for 
us. 

Once  we  were  well  into  our  first  round 
of  hearings,  it  became  evident  that  to 
efficiently  conduct  the  Inquiry  within  the 
committee's  desired  scope,  some  funds 
would  be  necessary.  About  2  months  after 
the  committee  was  organized,  we  were 
authorized  a  modest  budget  of  $30,000 
for  clerical  assistance  and  basic  office 
needs  to  carry  us  through  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  actu- 
ally spent  less  than  $11,000  of  that 
budget  most  of  which  was  for  the  em- 
ployment of  two  clerks. 

Despite  our  meager  resources,  the  com- 
mittee staff  did  an  outstanding  job  pro- 
ducing a  committee  print  on  the  organi- 
zation of  professional  sports  and  the  law, 
organizing  hearings,  and  drafting  the 
committee  report.  The  committee  heard 
from  89  witnesses  during  28  hearing  ses- 
sions about  a  variety  of  matters  pertinent 
to  professional  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, and  ice  hockey. 

We  first  heprd  from  sports  industry 
spokesmen — both  management  and  la- 
bor— local  government  officials,  and  me- 
dia representatives.  I^ater  on  we  called 
upon  Federal  officials  to  respond  to  Issues 
that  were  identified  earlier.  Those  Issues 
involved  antitrust  matters,  labor  rela- 
tions. Immigration,  Income  taxation, 
broadcasting,  gambling,  and  player 
safety.  We  also  heard  from  independent 
experts,  such  as  economists  and  lawyers 
who  have  rpecial  knowledge  of  the  sports 
Induntry,  and  from  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  have  a  legisla- 
tive interest  in  certain  Issues  which  were 
being  considered. 

The  printed  record  of  testimony  and 
documentary  evidence  encompasses  al- 
most 1,200  pages.  The  committee's  final 
report  (No.  94-1786>  with  accompanying 
documentation  comists  of  760  pages  and 
was  committed  to  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1977. 

Although  the  committee's  efforts  were 
worthwhile  and  impressive,  the  inquiry 


is  far  from  complete.  This  Is  neither  sur- 
prising nor  distressing.  We  identified 
areas  of  Federal  concern  that  could  not 
be  treated  lightly  and  that  called  for 
considerable  study.  The  limited  resources 
available  to  the  committee  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  was 
another  factor.  We  simply  need  more 
time  to  conduct  an  adequate  inquiry. 

In  the  antitrust  area,  the  committee 
concentrated  only  on  the  question  of 
whether  baseball  could  justify  Its  broad 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws.  No 
hearings  were  held  specifically  on  the 
impact  of  antitrust  law  and  policy  on 
other  sports.  The  committee  believed  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  make  a  positive 
recommendation  in  this  area  on  one 
sport  without  considering  other  sports. 
It  is  merely  our  desire  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject to  the  extent  that  we  can  report  our 
findings  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  such  action  as  ft  deems  fit. 

The  committee  also  believed  that  an 
economic  analysis  would  be  nece.ssary  In 
order  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  operation  of  teams  and  leagues 
within  the  industry.  It  would  otherwise 
be  impossible  to  learn  the  relationship 
between  player  salaries  and  soaring  tick- 
et prices,  or  how  some  teams  or  sports 
are  able  to  sui-vlve  when  they  reportedly 
lose  money  year  after  year.  Some  seg- 
ments of  the  sports  Industry  appeared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  committee's  lim- 
ited life  by  claiming  an  inability  to  col- 
lect requested  financial  information  In 
time  for  committee  consideration.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  need  for  such 
information  is  basic  to  any  meaningful 
inquiry  in  order  to  provide  the  appro- 
priate House  committees  with  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  possible  legislation. 

The  committee  also  lacked  the  time  to 
investigate  other  important  areas  such 
as:  First,  the  relationships  between  local 
governments  that  spend  large  amounts 
constructing  and  maintaining  stadiums 
and  professional  sports  teams  that  either 
threaten  to  move  or  seem  capable  of 
moving  to  other  cities  at  will;  second, 
the  extent  and  degree  of  abuses  by  play- 
er agents  regarding  business  arrange- 
ments with  their  clients;  third,  the  ex- 
tent and  hopeful  curtailment  of  specta- 
tor and  player  violence;  and  fourth,  the 
apparent  lncrea.?lng  problem  of  Injuries, 
and  the  use  and  possible  abuse  of  drugs 
in  sports. 

The  vastness  and  multifaceted  aspects 
of  the  professional  sports  industry  sim- 
ply requires  a  select  committee  with  an 
Interest  in  taking  a  broad  outlook  and 
spending  the  time  necessary  for  a 
thorough  inquiry.  All  of  these  topics  I 
have  mentioned  affect  the  sports  fan 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  in  that  they 
determine  how  much  he  or  she  will  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  see  a  game;  the  amount 
of  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  stadiums  or 
to  subsidize  teams;  or  possibly  whether 
there  will  even  be  a  local  team  to  root  for. 
Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems In  professional  sports  have  not  sub- 
sided. One  hockey  team — Minnesota 
Fighting  Saints — recently  folded;  other 
hockey  teams — Cleveland  Barons  and  In- 
dlanap>olls  Racers — have  reportedly  ex- 
perienced financial  difficulties;  and  now 
there  arc  reports  of  merger  talks  between 
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the  two  hockey  organizations — National 
Hockey  League  and  World  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation. In  football,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  3, 
1977,  Indicating  that  eight  teams  have 
boosted  ticket  prices  for  the  next  sea- 
son. In  fact,  the  National  Football 
League  Commissioner  was  apparently 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  don't  believe  we  can  have  sports  as  we 
do  today  If  there  Is  total  free  movement  of 
players.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  slow 
this  ...  let  It  hurt.  We'll  have  to  see  an  In- 
crease In  ticket  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  deserves  to 
know  more  about  this  Important  Indus- 
try in  order  to  insure  that  sports  remain 
a  stable  and  an  admired  activity  In 
American  life.  The  new  committee  would 
operate  Just  as  it  did  last  year  with  no 
.legislative  jurisdiction.  Our  objectives 
would  merely  be  to  further  study  the 
activities  of  the  professional  sports 
industry. 

Our  only  desire  is  to  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  Investigate  the  important  aspects 
of  professional  sports.  We  do  not  intend 
to  sponsor  legislation  or  otherwise  tres- 
pass on  other  committees'  jurisdiction. 
We  would  merely  report  our  findings  to 
the  House  for  such  action  as  it  and  its 
standing  committees  may  then  deem  fit. 

We  would  expect  to  hire  a  small  num- 
ber of  staff  this  time  due  to  limitatioris 
on  borrowing  staff.  The  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  restricts  the  as- 
signment of  General  Accounting  Office 
employees  for  v/ork  on  congressional 
committees  to  not  more  than  1  year, 
and  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
should  be  reimbursed  for  salaries  of  em- 
ployees loaned  to  House  committees  for 
longer  than  2  months.  I  would  expect 
however,  that  the  new  committee  would 
want  to  scrutinize  any  budget  proposal 
bd'ore  It  is  introduced. 

I  am  confident  that  the  committee 
would  continue  its  bipartisan  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  American  sports  fan  to 
Insure  fair  treatment  by  all  segments  of 
the  professional  sports  industry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia first  suggested  the  need  for  this 
committee  last  May,  I  believe  it  was, 
he  told  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  the  House  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  additional  staff  costs  or  ex- 
penditures because  it  would  be  handled 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  found  that  dif- 
ficult to  believe  at  the  time.  Subse- 
quently, the  committee  asked  and  got 
$30,000  In  funds. 

Now,  this  resolution  we  have  before  \is 
today  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by 
another  request  to  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  for  funding.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much  the 
committee  intends  to  ask  In  tota.l 
amount,  and  how  many  staff  members 
it  plans  to  have? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  cannot  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  specifically,  that  Is,  to 
the  exact  amount.  I  did  indicate,  as  the 
gentleman  properly  recites,  the  fact  that 
we  would  seek  to  get  by  on  practically  a 


volunteer  staff,  which  I  think  the  record 
will  show,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we 
did.  This  time  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  staff.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  Involved  in  both 
minority  and  majority  staff.  We  have 
avoided  that.  It  is  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee, and  we  will  not  have  that  probem.  I 
would  consider  only  a  most  nominal 
staff.  At  the  present  time  I  would  not 
want  to  recite  any  figures,  bQt  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  be  a  million  dollar  or 
half  million  dollar  figure,  or  anywhere  in 
that  area. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  that  I  know  my 
statement  is  going  to  be  recited  here,  and 
that  of  my  colleague  fom  New  York  and 
others,  and  I  have  already  explained  the 
justification.  The  only  statement  I  have 
Is  that  in  the  very  limited  period  of  time 
during  v,'hlch  we  were  in  session  and  dur- 
ing which  the  Members  could  be  here, 
we  simply  were  unable  to  complete  our 
work.  That  is  the  only  justification  I 
have  to  ask  for  an  extension. 

In  fact,  the  committee,  composed  of 
Members  from  both  sides,  is  authorized 
to  immediately  work  out  a  budget  and  to 
submit  that  to  House  Administration, 
where  they  will  either  have  to  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
y'eld  further,  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  the  budget  for  this  session  will  be 
less  than  one-half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes,  very  much  less  than 
one-half  million  dollars.  I  have  been 
looking  at  some  rather  wild  figures  here 
on  the  cost  of  committees,  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  would  like  to  see  them  cut 
down.  All  I  can  say  to  my  colleague  at 
the  present  time  Is  to  look  at  the  record 
for  last  year.  I  think  we  were  rather 
careful  and  rather  shrewd  in  our  deal- 
ings. Ail  I  can  do  Is  assure  the  gentle- 
man the  committee  will  continue  with 
that  feeling  and  that  line  of  thought. 

Mr.  HOPvTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hof.ton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
additional  statement  that  we  did  come 
in  and  ask  for  approximately  $30,000  to 
provide  rtaff  suoport,  which  was  basically 
clerical  support.  This  was  In  the  last  ses- 
sion. Of  that  amount,  we  turned  back 
almost  $20,000.  So  we  actually  worked 
for  less  than  $11,000  this  last  time. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Sisk)  that  we  are  not  talking  here 
in  terms  of  large  amounts  of  money.  We 
are  talking  about  a  minimal  staff.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  get  some  professional 
staff  to  get  into  some  of  the  economic 
analysis  which  the  committee  is  talking 
about.  But  we  will  have  a  minimal  staff. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  mi^ht  sav  to  my  coUeague 
that  we  certainly  will  continue  that 
the  last  Congress.  However.  I  do  beMeve 
we  should  be  frugal  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  All  I  can  do  is  assure  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baum^n) 
that  maybe  we  set  a  bad  precedent  In 
fruealltv. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Battman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  notice  that  an  annual 
report  is  authorized.  Does  this  look  to- 
ward the  continuance  of  this  committee 
for  the  full  duration  of  this  Congress,  or 
is  it  designed  to  conclude  its  activities  In 
the  first  session? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  hesitate,  because,  as  I  said,  I  am 
going  to  be  quoted  here  today  and,  as  I 
say,  I  recognize  the  problems.  I  would 
wish  we  might  complete  it  within  the 
next  year,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to  say  that. 
I  want  to  say  tills,  and  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  this  assurance,  that  he  will 
not  see  me  here  asking  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  committee  beyond  this  Con- 
gress. I  mean  that.  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  here  at  this  time,  as  I  said  before. 
Unfortunately,  I  am.  I  have  explained, 
as  best  I  can,  the  reasons  why.  But  1 
would  like,  of  course,  to  finish  as  rapidly 
as  we  can. 

I  do  not  know  that  beca'ose  of  the  prob- 
lems we  ran  into,  with  every  Member,  as 
I  say,  wearing  three  or  four  hats,  and  get- 
ting a  quorum  there  to  do  business,  that 
it  takes  a  little  longer.  We  just  cannot  sit 
down  and  schedule  hearings  for  the  en- 
tire week  when  every  Member  has  other 
considerations.  I  would  hope  we  would 
finish  in  the  next  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  finish  this  year.  I  would 
not  want  to  make  any  statement  on 
that. 

I  might  just  conclude  on  this  note.  I 
served  during  the  last  22  or  23  years  in 
Congress  on  a  number  of  select  com- 
mittees. 

Each  one  of  those  has  gone  out  of 
existence. 

I  served  on  one  select  committee  some 
years  ago,  the  one  which  wrote  the  Space 
Act,  as  some  of  the  Members  may  re- 
member, and  we  did  go  into  the  second 
Congress,  but  then  we  self-destructed. 

I  served  on  another  committee  back 
some  years  ago.  In  fact,  I  was  looking 
around  for  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Del  Latta,  because  he 
served  with  me  at  that  time.  That  com- 
mittee dealt  with  the  matter  of  export 
controls,  and  we  concluded  our  work  in 
one  Congress.  That  select  committee  did 
in  fact  self-destruct. 

So  the  charge  that  select  committees 
per  se  have  to  go  on  and  on  simply  does 
not  hold  water  if  we  look  at  the  prece- 
dencs,  and  I  for  one  certainly  will  not 
expect  to  conduct  that  kind  of  an  effort 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  Just 
Kay  to  the  gentleman  that  there  are  a 
number  of  select  committees  these  days 
In  the  House  that  seem  to  be  self-de- 
structing, and  perhaps  the  gentleman's 
com.mittee  will  not  fall  Into  that  cate- 
gory. I  will  hold  him  to  his  promise  that 
he  will  not  come  back  and  ask  for  an- 
other extension,  because  I  do  know  that 
the  ususal  procedure  here  is  that  old 
committees  never  die,  they  just  keep  get- 
ting extended  forever. 

I  have  one  last  question  I  wish  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
ducted extensive  Investigations  into  cer- 
tain aspects  of  professional  sports  in  re- 
cent years.  That  committee  certainly  has 
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Jurisdiction  over  antitrust 
Is  my  understanding  that 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  cannot 
members  to  serve  on  it.  and 
are  now  vacancies  on  the 

Can  the  gentleman  explain 
It  Is  necessary  to  create  a 
mlttee  when  this  matter 
died  by  standing  committees 
existing  jurisdictions? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.   Speaker, 
that  I  understand  the  gentler  i 
and  I  have  great  respect  foi 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  Ir 
chairman  of  tliat  committee 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
sitting  directly  in  front  of  mi 
going  to  yield  time  to  him. 
Member  In  the  House  for 
greater  respect. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my 
the  part  of  any  other 
select  committee  to  step  on 
any  member  of  the 
Judiciary  or  to  invade  or  to 
jurisdiction  of  that  committed 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  wi 
Ing    been    here    for    some 
neither  the  Committee  on 
nor  any  other  committee  of  t 
and  I  am  not  making  this  as 
a    derogatory    statement    di 
ward  these  committees — has 
the  kind  of  a  look-see  that  our 
did  during  the  last  Congres? 
Is  that  we  were  able  to  cat 
and  look  into  many  of  the 
were  brought  to  our  attenticfci 
simply  desire  to  complete  tha 
do  not    desire  to  have   any 
Jurisdiction. 

I  have  already  indicated 
league  that  I  will  later  on 
consideration    yield    to   the 
from  IJew  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodin< 
I  know  he  is  going  to  have 
ments  about  this  subject.  I 
him  that  we  will  not  even 
so-called  antitrust  part  as  th 
tee  proceeds.  Having  been 
great  many  years.  I  can  say 
as  I  know,  although  on  a  timi 
a  rather  scanty  way  the 
the  Judiciary  has  looked  at 
antitrust  In  sports,  that 
never  gone  into  the  matter 
would  hope  that  the  committe ; 
that,  and  in  fact.  If  It  does,  let 
n:y  friend,  the  gentleman 
land    (Mr.  Bauman)  ,  that  w 
touch  It.  We  have  many  oth 
and  other  considerations  we 
to  complete  without  getting 
area  at  all. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speake 
the  gentleman  for  his 
must  state  my  strong  oposit 
creation    of    yet    another 
committee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
self  such  time  as  I  may  cons 

Mr.   Speaker,   on  Mav   18. 
House  voted  to  create  a  bioart 
Committee  on  Professional 
that  time  no  funding  was 
no  staff  authorizations  were 
requested.  It  is  my 
the  select  committee  began 
on  June  23  with  staff  and 
loaned  to  it  by  various 
flees.  It  was  not  until  August 
became  necessary  for  the 
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ask  for  $30,000  for  clerical  and  support 
services  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  94th 
Congress.  Of  the  $30,000,  I  have  been 
advised  that  only  $11,000  was  actually 
spent.  On  January  3,  1977,  the  commit- 
tee Issued  its  final  report  to  the  House. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us  today 
proposes  to  recreate  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Professional  Sports,  which  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress. 
It  would  remain  a  bipartisan  committee, 
with  eight  members  from  the  majority 
and  six  members  from  the  minority,  and 
would  have  no  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  committee's  job  would  be  to  investi- 
gate the  professional  sports  industry  with 
a  view  toward  analyzing  it  economically 
and  studying  the  impact  of  current  anti- 
trust laws  and  policy.  An  annual  report 
would  be  required  of  the  se'.ect  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  its  activities,  as  well 
as  a  final  report  on  which  to  base  future 
legislation. 

No  funding  provision  is  included  in 
the  resolution.  Any  money  would  have  to 
be  authorized  by  the  House  through  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  The 
gentleman  from  California,  the  author 
of  House  Resolution  111,  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  even  though 
the  legislation  provides  for  staffing  and 
travel,  the  expenses  of  the  committee 
would  be  nominal. 

As  we  all  know,  professional  sports 
has  become  a  huge,  complex  Industry. 
Jurisdiction  over  Its  many  facets  are 
spread  between  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  name 
the  major  ones.  Part  of  the  justification 
for  renewing  the  select  committee  is  so 
that  it  can  complete  the  task  of  investi- 
gating all  these  different  jurisdictional 
areas  in  order  to  record  the  results  Into 
one  broad,  comprehensive  report.  This 
report  then  may  be  used  by  the  various 
standing  committees  to  formulate  legis- 
lation within  their  purviews  to  deal  with 
problems  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion HI  and  urge  its  approval. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  49) 

Com  well 

Cotter 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fuqua 

GUman 

Gonzalez 

Croodllng 

Harrington 

Harsha 


Addabbo 

Andrew^s,  N.C. 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bad:ilo 

Bauc'js 

Beard,  R.I. 

Blasgl 

Bingham 

Boland 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip  Hawkins 

Butler  Heftel 


Byron 

Carney 

Cederberg 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 


HoUand 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 


Koch 

Krueger 

Lederer 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McEwen 

Magulre 

Mann 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers.  Michael 

Nix 

Oakar 

Pettis 

Poag© 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

RalLsback 

Richmond 

Ro::<callo 


Rooney 

Thompson 

Weaver 

Rosenthal 

Traxler 

Whltehurst 

Santlnl 

Trlble 

Wilson,  Bob 

Scheuer 

Taongas 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Bhuslcr 

Udall 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Van  Deerlln 

Winn 

Snyder 

Walgren 

Wydler 

Stockman 

Walker 

Young,  Alaska 

Stump 

Walsh 

Teaaue 

Wampler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  329 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CREATING  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  considering  this  resolution  to  con- 
tinue for  the  95th  Congress  the  Select 
Committee  on  Professional  Sports.  By 
way  of  background  information  for 
those  who  were  not  here,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk).  who  is  handling 
the  bill  for  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
floor,  presented  the  arguments  for  the 
continuation  of  this  Select  Committee 
on  Professional  Sports  for  the  95th  Con- 
gress earlier.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  select  committee  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  would  also  urge  that 
it  be  continued  for  this  Congress. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  committee.  One  is 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  continued. 
Many  Members  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  select  committee  per  se.  Others 
are  concerned  about  the  jurisdictional 
question.  Let  me  say  that  in  the  last 
Congress,  even  though  we  had  only  a 
very  short  period  of  time — approxi- 
mately 5  months — In  that  time  we  heard 
from  89  witnesses  over  a  span  of  28  hear- 
ing sessions.  We  compiled  a  hearing 
record  of  some  1.200  pages.  We  had  rep- 
resentatives from  the  four  major  profes- 
sional sports,  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, and  hockey. 

We  found  during  the  course  of  those 
hearings  that  there  was  a  real  need  for 
hearings,  for  oversight,  for  looking  at 
the  problems  that  face  these  professional 
sports.  As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  we 
published  a  report  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  Congress,  on  January  3  of  this  year, 
and  we  made  some  recommendations  as 
a  result  of  those  hearings. 

On  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  because 
there  is  some  concern  about  jurisdiction, 
this  select  committee  had  no  legislative 
jurisdiction.  Our  sole  province  was  to 
look  at  the  various  problems  affecting 
professional  sports,  and  then  make  re'*- 
ommendations  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittees involved.  If  the  Members  look  at 
the  recommendations,  they  will  find  that 
they  run  the  gamut  cf  a  number  of  com- 
mittees in  the  House. 

A  Member  may  sav,  "Well,  why  have  a 
select  committee?  Why  could  not  each 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
these  subjects  take  them  up  without  hav- 
ing to  have  a  select  committee?" 

The  answer  is  that  no  one  committee 
could  handle  the  variety  of  subjects  that 
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are  involved,  and  in  order  to  look  at  the 
overall  problems  affecting  professional 
sports  today  in  America,  it  is  necessary 
to  have,  on  a  limited  basis,  a  select  com- 
mittee such  as  the  one  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress. 

To  illustrate,  we  looked  at  the  anti- 
trust provisions.  We  did  not  make  a  rec- 
ommendation, because  we  need  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  sports  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  antitrust  question.  Some 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 
namely,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal 
respect  and  highest  admiration,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO) ,  and  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  ,  who  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine,  and  who  came  to  the  Congress 
with  me  in  the  88th  Congress,  have  some 
question  about  the  select  committee's 
jurisdiction  insofar  as  it  might  relate 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk)  and  I  both  have  assured  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  our  committee,  the  select  commit- 
tee, would  under  no  circumstances  get  in- 
volved in  any  investigation  which  would 
overlap  any  study  or  any  hearings  or  any 
investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  antitrust. 

But  we  did  look  at  it  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  a  very  narrowly  defined 
area  that  we  were  looking  at,  namely, 
the  antitrust  provisions  as  they  relate  to 
professional  sports. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
broad  sweeping  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
the  antitrust  provisions.  Certainly  if  they 
want  to  look  at  that,  and  also  the  anti- 
trust relationship  to  professional  sports, 
we  certainly  would  not  impinge  upon 
that  jurisdiction;  and  all  we  would  do, 
if  they  were  not  in  the  process  of  having 
any  hearings,  would  be  to  have  our  hear- 
ings on  this  limited  area  and  then  make 
recommendations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  V/e  looked  at  labor  re- 
lations, a  very  important  matter,  so  far 
as  profe,ssional  sports  are  concerned; 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees  In  the 
Congress;  immigration  matters,  which 
were  surprising  to  us,  because  we  were 
not  aware,  and  I  think  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  not  aware,  of  the 
problems  of  immigration;  Federal  in- 
come tax  treatment — and  that  relates  to 
another  committee;  broadcasting  relates 
to  another  committee;  player  violence; 
spectator  violence;  gambling;  player 
safety;  artificial  turf  and  its  hazards, 
which  reflect  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  the 
Product  Safety  Commission,  which  are 
under  jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 
In  other  words,  we  were  looking  at  a 
wide  gambit  of  matters  affecting  profes- 
sional sports.  It  is  important  also,  I 
think,  as  we  continue,  to  ask  why  should 
we  have  the  committee  again,  why  do  we 


need  it  for  the  next  Congress,  and  why 
do  we  need  it  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  pride  in  the  work  of 
the  select  committee  stems  from  its  en- 
viable record  last  year.  The  record  of  ef- 
flciency  and  accomplishment  achieved 
by  the  select  committee  in  its  5  short 
months  of  life  during  1976  is  unmatched 
in  the  recent  history  of  House  commit- 
tees. The  committee  was  begun  with  no 
budget  whatsoever.  After  2  months  of 
life,  using  borrowed  staff  and  materials 
exclusively,  it  became  clear  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  sufficient 
clerical  support  from  other  staffs.  We 
then  came  to  the  House  to  seek  a  bare- 
bones  budget  of  $30,000  to  enable  us  to 
function  until  year's  end.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  between  July  and  December  of 
last  year,  our  select  committee  compiled 
the  most  definitive  study  of  Federal 
policies  affecting  professional  sports  as- 
sembled anywhere;  we  conducted  almost 
marathon  hearings  from  July  through 
October  encompassing,  if  not  completing, 
a  wide-ranging  examination  of  the  com- 
plex interrelationship  between  profes- 
sional sports  and  Federal  laws,  policies, 
and  regulations.  Tliese  hearings  and  fur- 
ther staff  studies  led  to  the  issuance  of  a 
major  report  making  recommendations 
in  eight  separate  areas  of  Federal  policies 
which  affect  sports.  Legislative  foUowup 
on  these  recommendations  is,  of  course, 
properly  left  to  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
specific  subject  areas  we  dealt  with. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  despite  the  neces- 
sary haste  with  which  our  investigations 
were  conducted,  that  the  conduct  of  tlie 
committee  and  the  thrust  of  Its  recom- 
mendations have  been  almost  unani- 
mously acclaimed  as  being  an  objective, 
fair  and  as  a  badly  needed  look  at  the 
status  of  Federal  policies  affecting  sports. 

I  would  like  to  point  with  pride  to  one 
further  fact  about  the  select  committee 
In  the  last  Congress.  Of  the  $30,000 
budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  able  to 
return  $19,264.03  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  5-month  work 
of  the  committee  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer less  than  $11,000.  Compared  to  fig- 
ures that  have  been  thrown  around  this 
floor  in  connection  with  other  select  com- 
mittee efforts,  I  think  this  is  one  that  will 
go  into  the  record  books  for  efficiency. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  select  com- 
mittee was  fair,  objective,  hard  working 
and  efficient,  we,  as  leaders  of  the  select 
committee  did  not  prove  to  be  infalli- 
ble. In  Augast  of  1976,  C:Tiairman  Sisk 
and  I  were  firmly  committed  to  wrap- 
ping up  the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
tee by  the  end  of  last  year.  What  we  did 
not,  and,  of  course,  could  not  know  at 
that  time  was  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  problems  that  would  be  uncovered 
by  the  committee  during  the  2  months 
of  hearings  which  followed  the  passage 
of  our  $30,000  budget  resolution.  During 
these  hearings  and  the  studies  which  fol- 
lowed them,  it  became  crystal  clear  that 
the  information  we  had  unearthed  in 
three  major  areas  of  concern  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  select  committee  to  make 
flnal  recommendations  to  the  House.  As 
a  committee  which  was  created  with  the 
commitment  that  we  would  represent 
the  sports  fan  in  America,  we  decided  we 


would  not  try  to  whitewash  or  short- 
change the  fan  by  pretending  we  had 
sufficient  information  to  put  these  mat- 
ters to  rest.  While  there  are  other  sub- 
jects needing  further  examination,  the 
three  I  am  most  concerned  about  com- 
pleting are  flrst,  an  economic  analysis 
of  the  sports  business  which  is  essential 
for  any  meaningful  recommendations  on 
Federal  tax  policies  and  on  Federal  pol- 
icies affecting  competition  in  the  sports 
industry;  second,  further  inquiries  into 
the  field  of  sports  medicine  and  into  both 
player  and  spectator  violence  as  factors 
affecting  both  the  wholesomeness  and 
integrity  of  professional  sports;  and 
third,  inquiries  Into  the  relationship  be- 
tween sports  leagues  and  teams  and  their 
host  municipalities,  which  in  many 
cases,  provide  major  taxpayer  subsidies 
to  sports  operations  through  stadlima 
construction  and  leases  and  In  other 
ways. 

These  are  not  minor  problem  areas  In 
the  sports  field,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  se- 
lect committee  to  round  out  its  fine  work 
by  completing  our  investigations  into 
these  fi.elds  in  our  short  5-month  lifespan 
last  year.  I  can  promise,  however,  that  if 
we  are  re-created,  we  will  go  about  the 
task  of  completing  our  work  with  the 
same  hard-working  zeal,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  frugality  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  characterized  our  work  last 
year. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is  very 
important  that  this  committee  be  con- 
tinued. We  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
budget,  we  are  talking  about  a  frugal 
operation,  to  look  at  a  very  important 
area  of  our  economy  and  our  society — 
the  sports  field.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  Members  vote  to  continue  this 
Select  Committee  on  Professional  Sports. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  that  this  select 
committee  worked  hard  to  maintain  the 
objectivity  necessary.  I  believe  we.  In  so 
doing,  raise  the  necessary  questloris 
which  should  properly  be  asked  of  a  vehi- 
cle such  as  this  committee.  I  believe  in  its 
staffing  and  procedures  and  the  entire 
handling  of  the  delicate  matter,  the 
committee  performed  as  effectively  as 
anyone  in  the  Congress  could  have  ex- 
pected. I  urge  that  the  committee  be 
approved  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO),  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  this  House  has  wrestled  with  criti- 
cal, even  momentous  Institutional  ques- 
tions. It  would  hardly  seem.,  therefore, 
that  against  that  background  House 
Resolution  111  to  reestablish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Professional  Sports — at 
first  glance  admittedly  a  harmless,  al- 
most trivial  proposition — might  itself 
pose  issues  that  challenge  the  very  In- 
tegrity of  fundamental  House  processes. 
But  I  believe  strongly  that  there  are  such 
Issues  In  this  resolution  and  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  House  would  be  making 
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a  serious  mistake  If  It  v 
llsh  the  select  committee 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  Speakef 
outline  the  compelling 
pose  House  Resolution  111 
do  so,  I  want  to  take  a 
the  House  what  I  am  certain 
knows:  That  my  opposition 
sion  of  the  select  commltlee 
reflect  any  personal 
about   Its   distinguished 
good  friend,  Bernie  Sisk 
fleet  misgivings  about  its 
member,  the  gentleman  fro^i 
Frank  Horton.  I  have 
men  for  many  years  and  I 
admirer  of  their  work  for 
time.  The  job  the  select 
the  last  Congress  under 
Is  highly  commendable, 
decision  to  oppose  this 
reached  only  reluctantly, 
enthusiasm.  But  it  is  a  decis 
less,  that  stems  from  a  deep 
spcnsibliity  I  feel  for  the 
the  integrity  of  its  processes. 
Mr.    Speaker,    last    year 
adopted  House  Resolution  1 
the   Select  Committee  on 
Sports  solely  as  a  fact  findin 
limited  powers.  There  was 
that  resolution  for  funds 
no  authorization  in  that 
staff. 

Still,  serious  reservations 
cerning  the  proposed  work 
committee  and  firm 
carefully  established  in 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  quote  brief^ 
floor  colloquy,  if  I  might. 

John  Anderson,  a 
ber  of  the  Committee  on 
this.  In  discussing  the  role  o. 
committee  as  a  factfinder 
finder  alone : 

It  has  no  legislative  Jurlsdlcilo 
Ing  Jurisdiction,  and  therefore 
might    be    concerned    that    thU 
represents  some  trespass  on  the 
of  other  committees — and  I  tMi 
lar  the  Committee  on  the 
assured  that  the  sole  respon.slb 
committee  would   be  to  report 
such  as  they  are,  to  the  House  of 
tlves  for  such  action  as  the  Hou 
deem  lit. 
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Later  in  the  colloquy  on  th( 
Sisk  himself  made  these 
the  expected  duration  of  the 
life: 

It  would  expire  at  the  end 
Congress.  The  maximum  limit  w^uld 
coming  January  2.  So  certainly 
expectation  that  It  would  go  beybnd 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  reknarks 
to  gloat  over  finding  contradiptions 
certainly  not  to  infer  bad 
part  of  any  Member.  I  cite  the4i 
they  reveal  some  of  the  prob 
by  the  establishment  of  select 
in   general,   and   they   reveal 
House  often  avoids  hard 
rush  for  easy  answers. 

Summarizing,  then,  during 
debate  last  May.  three 
firmly  established:  That  there 
no  legislative  jurisdiction  ^^_ 
select  committee,  that  there  w 
Interference    with    the 
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standing  committees,  and  that  the  life  of 
the  select  committee  would  under  no 
circumstances  extend  beyond  the  94th 
Congress.  House  Resolution  HI  violates 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  each  of  those 
commitments. 

As  indicated  earlier,  I  do  not  seek  to 
question  the  value  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  the  select  committee, 
but  that  committee  simply  has  no  fur- 
ther responsibility  that  can  be  justified 
under  the  rules.  The  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  select  committee's  requested 
authority  are  all  matters  squarely  within 
the  rule  X  jurisdiction  of  existing  stand- 
ing    committees     of    the    House.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  integrity  of  the  committee 
system  is  severely  compromised  if  a  select 
committee  Is  created  every  time  a  new 
issue  surfaces  in  the  press.  Oversight  by 
standing  committees  becomes  meaning- 
less, the  prospect  of  legislation  becomes 
delayed,  and  the  expertise  nurtured  and 
developed  by  the  standing  committees  is 
squandered.  At  a  time  when  the  public 
expects  a  tightening  of  the  belt  and  a 
heightened   sense   of  congressional   re- 
sponsibility. I  cannot  imagine  sanction- 
ing the  creation  of  a  select  committee  to 
pursue  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  at  least  four  standing  committees  of 
the  House. 

I  am  disturbed  that  after  17  days  of 
hearings,  a  hearing  record  of  1,200  pages 
and  a  final  report  with  appendixes  and 
legislative  recommendations  totaling  761 
pages  that  the  select  committee  now 
seeks  broad  new  authority,  as  it  does  on 
page  2  of  the  resolution: 

To  conduct  a  comprehensive  economic 
analysis  of  the  professional  sports  Industry 
to  provide  the  House  with  an  adequate  basis 
on  which  to  found  future  legislative  judg- 
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ments. 

But  I  am  more  troubled  personally  that 
House  Resolution  111  further  calls  for 
the  select  committee  to  make  "a  compre- 
hensive study"  to  determine  the  impact 
of  current  antitrust  law  and  policy  on 
all  professional  sports,"  that  authority 
was  not  even  part  of  the  original  reso- 
lution and  is,  frankly,  solely  and  directly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  will  vigorously  object  to  the 
vesting  of  that  responsibility  in  any  se- 
lect committee. 

Antitrust  and  professional  sports  was 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  1975.  Hearings 
were  suspended,  however,  while  the  select 
committee  pursued  Its  study.  The  sub- 
ject, though,  is  again  under  active  study 
by  the  committee  staff  and  may  well  be- 
come an  item  on  the  committee's  agenda. 

In  addition,  I  feel  constrained  to  point 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  whereas  the  reso- 
lution adopted  last  year  provided  for  no 
staff,  this  resolution  would  authorize 
"clerks,  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
attorneys,  investigators,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants."  It  would  au- 
thorize travel  and  expressly  contemplates 
the  undertaking  of  so-called  field  in- 
vestigations outside  of  Washington.  How 
can  we  justify  this  expense  for  a  select 
committee  that  serves  only  to  duplicate 
the  jurisdictional  responsibilities  of  ex- 
isting standing  committees? 

Finally,    Mr.    Speaker,    let   me   make 
these   closing    observations.    Given    the 


language  of  last  year's  House  Resolution 
1186,  and  given  the  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  May, 
I  am  not  certain  a  precise  Interpretation 
can  be  given  regarding  what  the  report- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  select  commit- 
tee were  Intended  to  be.  Whatever  that 
intent — whether  to  simply  find  and  re- 
port facts  or  to  recommend  speclflc  legis- 
lative  undertakings — a   wide    range    of 
recommendations.    Including   legislative 
recommendations,  were  made.  They  were 
made  in  eight  so-called  pro  sports  "issue 
areas"  that  included  antitrust,  labor  re- 
lations, immigration.  Federal  Income  tax 
treatment,  broadcasting,  violence,  gam- 
bling and  player  safety.  Action  was  sug- 
gested and  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  to  the 
Ways    and    Means    Committee,    to   the 
Commerce  Committee,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  and  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
postpone  those  actions  by  these  appro- 
priate standing  committees  if  action  Is 
necessary,  and  now  Is  certainly  not  the 
time  for  this  House  to  say  what  we  need 
is  yet  another  select  committee,  with  Its 
duplicative  investigations  and  Its  un- 
necessary expense.  Let  us  take  the  fin- 
ished work  of  the  select  committee  that 
was  done  last  year.  Let  us  take  the  vol- 
uminous record  and  recommendations  of 
that  committee  and  allow  the  appropri- 
ate standing  committees  to  do  the  work. 
And  let  us  stand  up  for  regular  order 
and  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  com- 
mittee system.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNo).  in  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  what  this  resolution  will  do 
is  to  impinge  on  the  jurisdiction  not  only 
of  the  House  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
but  on  that  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  we  should  take  this  kind  of  action 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  reform 
the  work  of  the  House  and  trying  to 
streamline  the  committee  process.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  it  unfortunate  that  we 
v.'ould  try  to  duplicate  our  work  by  the 
establishment  of  this  select  committee. 
I  might  say  that  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  is  on  the  agenda  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  note 
that  one  of  the  important  conclusions 
reached  by  the  select  committee  Is  that 
the  antitrust  exemption  of  basebaU 
should  be  abolished.  Yet,  by  continuing 
this  select  committee,  we  are  going  to 
prevent  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  taking  the  very  action 
that  we  think  the  committee  ought  to 
take.  For,  indeed,  if  the  House  reconsti- 
tutes the  select  committee,  we  on  Judi- 
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clary  will  find  it  necessary  to  await — 
once  again — the  results  of  Its  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  cannot  see  that  the 
establishment  of  this  select  committee 
makes  any  sense. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  explain  why  he  makes 
the  statement  that  if  this  committee  is 
constituted,  it  will  delay  or  prevent  the 
Commitee  on  the  Judiciary  from  acting 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  Inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  going 
to  take  action  with  regard  to  eliminating 
this  exemption  while  the  select  commit- 
tee is  continuing  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  me  that  by  reconstitut- 
ing the  select  committee,  the  House  is 
directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
wait.  Otherwise,  the  House  would  be  act- 
ing irrationally. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  last  Congress; 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Sisk)  on  this  floor  today;  and  I  also  on 
the  floor  today  have  Indicated  that  the 
rule  would  not  fit  Into  the  subject  In 
order  to  enable  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman's  position  Is, 
but  if  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  that  he  wants 
us  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  his  com- 
mittee is  proceeding,  then,  of  course,  we 
do  have  a  duplication  of  action.  That  Is 
one  of  the  very  reasons  why  we  think 
this  resolution  ought  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HORTON.  There  is  no  duplication, 
because  If  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary decides  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
antitrust  and  also  the  matter  as  it  relates 
to  professional  sports,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Sports  will  not 
take  up  that  subject;  but  as  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  by  the  chairman,  and  I 
will  say  it  again,  there  are  many  other 
areas  that  do  not  relate  to  that  one 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  I  was  saying.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  other  areas  that 
the  select  committee  will  look  at.  and  I 
will  give  some  of  those  that  we  made  rec- 
ommendations about:  Violence,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
franchises  and  locations  of  franchises, 
the  problems  relating  to  the  matter  of 
movement  of  sports  franchises  and  what 
effect  they  can  have;  and  there  are  many 
other  areas  that  the  select  committee 
will  act  in  without  having  to  get  into  this 
subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to 


oppose  the  select  committee  just  because 
anyone  thinks  that  there  is  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction.  I  assure  the  Members  again 
that  there  is  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction. 
This  committee  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  legislative  matters ;  and  if  there 
Is  any  recommendation  that  would  come 
to  the  committee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  for  foUowup,  his 
committee  could  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever hearings  we  hold. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  respond,  what  his 
statement  seems  to  bring  out  is  that  the 
resolution  is  not  only  offensive  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  that  it 
Is  offensive  to  other  committees  as  well. 
I  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  subject 
of  immigration  is  also  one  that  we  will  be 
taking  up. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  know  they  are 
also  going  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  more  dangerous  for 
players  to  play  on  artificial  turf  than  on 
natural  turf.  And  there  are  many  other 
subjects  as  well,  all  of  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  standing  committees. 
Every  complex  subject  falls  within  more 
than  one  committee's  jurisdiction.  But 
that  cannot  be  a  reason  to  proliferate 
select  committees. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  page  5  of  the  final  report  we  make 
a  recommendation  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration : 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  amend 
its  regulations  so  as  to  centralize  the  pro- 
cedures and  decisionmaking  process  govern- 
ing the  admission  of  non-Immigrant  alien 
professional  athletes  .  .  . 

And  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  recommendation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  does  the  committee 
propose  to  do  with  regard  to  that  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  just  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  has  a  761-page  re- 
port. The  select  committee  has  done  a 
very  thorough  job  In.  the  time  that  it  had. 
I  think  there  are  a  great  many  things 
other  committees  may  do  in  response  to 
the  report  and  recommendations  the 
select  committee  made.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reconstitution  of  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  prevent  this  action 
from  taking  place  and  is  going  to  delay 
the  action  that  the  gentleman  thinks 
ought  to  occur.  So  I  think  that  the  reso- 
lution should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCXORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  last  committee  covered  antitrust. 
labor  relations,  immigration.  Federal  In- 
come tax  treatment,  broadcasting,  player 
and  spectator  violence,  gambling,  and 
player  safety.  That  covers  what  at  least 
four  other   committees   of   this   House 


would  have  under  duplicating  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCHjORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  desires  of 
the  American  people  for  less  expensive 
government  and  for  reform  of  the  legis- 
lature, additional  unknown  expenditures 
are  being  authorized  to  duplicate  not 
only  the  work  of  four  standing  commit- 
tees, but  the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
tee itself. 

L.ast  week,  I  sat  through  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  hearings  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  question  of  reconsti- 
tuting the  select  committee.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  resolution 
were  stated  with  candid  accuracy.  Pro- 
ponents wished  to  do  a  favor  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Opponents 
wished  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
committee  process. 

Last  year,  the  select  committee  was 
established  with  little  controversy.  I  am 
not  sure  we  did  the  right  thing  last  year 
when  we  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  select  committee.  But  we  did 
so,  because  we  were  given  solemn  as- 
surances that  there  would  be  no  staff 
hired,  no  travel,  no  extras.  In  short,  we 
were  sisked  to  lend  the  official  stamp  of 
the  House  without  lending  the  credit  of 
the  Treasury.  That  may  not  have  been 
right,  but  the  price  appeared  attractive. 
The  creation  of  the  select  committee 
will  be  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
For  anyone  who  knows  how  the  legisla- 
tive process  works  must  realize  that  any 
recommendation  made  by  any  oversight 
committee  will  have  to  be  reanalyzed 
subsequently  by  the  committee  with  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recommendations 
are  in  fact  sound.  Thus,  it  appears  to  me 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  before  us  other  than  to  de- 
lay the  analysis  by  the  committees  with 
standing  jurisdiction  of  the  recommen- 
dations already  made  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  94th  Congress. 

Since  the  reconstitution  of  the  select 
committee  Is  so  clearly  duplicative  of 
the  ofQclal  work  of  last  year's  select  com- 
mittee, and  so  unnecessary  in  '.lew  of 
the  record  of  the  four  committees  with 
legislative  jurisdiction,  it  seems  clear  to 
this  Member  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  is  not  In  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Professional  Sports  on  June 
23,  1976,  I  expressed  concern  that  pro- 
fessional sports  are  in  jeopardy  and  may 
be  losing  the  confidence  of  the  American 
public.  As  a  result  of  the  select  commit- 
tee's brief  inquiry,  my  concerns  have 
been  reinforced.  The  numerous  problems 
prevalent  in  the  industry  indicate  to  me 
that  certain  practices  and  restrictions 
which  exist  may  be  doing  the  various 
sports  more  harm  than  good. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
who  have  taken  the  floor  thus  far  to 
oppose  this  important  resolution  because 
we  have  been  so  careful — so  careful — not 
to  infringe  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
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committee  or  any  other 
Congress. 

The  key  word  here  Is 
"recommend,"  "recommend." 
recommend,  and  if  the 
the  Judiciary  believes  that 
worthwhile  with  those  recom 
then  they  can  pursue  them 
bill  out  to  the  floor  of  the 
ing  antitrust  or  any  other 
tlons. 

In  June,  the  stories  which 
the  sports  pages  had  little 
sports,  but  concentrated  on 
legal  problems  within  the 
day.  you  still  read  about 
bled  franchises,  the  tentative 
of  teams  from  one  city  to 
violence,  a  possible  merger 
and  other  topics  which  are  or 
related  to  the  game.  The 
ditions  which  existed  when 
select  committee   was   formed 
quite  evident  today 

The  select  committee  startil 
with  the  idea  that  it  would 
inquiry  by  the  end  of  the  94tl 
We  did  as  much  work  as  we 
brief  period  and  issued  a 
based  on  the  limited 
we  had  gathered. 

As  an  indication  of  the 
usefulness  of  our  final  repor 
like  to  read  a  few  sentences 
ter  I  received  from  Ms.  Judith 
an  assistant  professor  of  s 
with  the  University  of 
Ms.  Toyama  said  that  the 

Renews  my  faith  In  Govemmei^t 
quality  of  reports  from  select 
really  did  not  understand  how 
people   could  really   sift   througl: 
Information  coming  from  such 
grounds.  In  any  event,  your  comml 
be  congratulated  on  a  Job  well 
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She  also  expressed  an  interest 
possibility  of  a  successor 
cause  as  she  put  it  "sport  is 
and  important  in  the  lives  of 

The  final  report  of  the  Select 
tee  on  Professional  Sports  in 
Congress  covered  a  wide  range 
but  called  for  further  study  ir 
these  as  well  as  in  other  areas  \ 
not  been  sufficiently  covered  by 
mittee.  With  its  extensive 
report  is  a  useful  starting  poin 
one  who  wishes  to  learn  about 
problems    which    exist    in 
sports. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  how. 
is  only  a  starting  point;  there 
questions  which  still  need  to  be 
and  many  problems  in  need  of 
study.  As  evidence  of  this  __, 
tire  committee  has  joined  in  _ 
ing  this  resolution.  I  vigorouslf 
this  resolution  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  . 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Zeferetti). 

Mr.   ZEFERETTI.   Mr. 
member  of  the  Select  Committ^ 
fessional  Sports  in  the  94th 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  1  .. 
tee  was  unable  to  cover  many 
areas  in  sufficient  detail  in 
period  of  our  existence.  The 
many  aspects  of  the  professioi^l 
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industry  which  are  In  dire  need  of  close 
scrutiny, 
recommend,"        One  Important  topic  Is  the  responsl- 
We  merely    bilities  of  team  owners  and  govemmen- 
CoAimlttee  on     tal  jurisdictions  to  each  other.  I  am  con- 
<iur  work  is     cemed  with  the  ability  of  some  owners 
ipendations,     to  use  the  threat  of  moving  to  another 
bring  a    city  in  order  to  obtain  better  lease  ar- 
affect-     rangements  or  expensive  stadium  im- 
provements. In  some  cases,  competition 
among  cities  or  stadium  authorities  ag- 
gravates this  situation.  Such  competi- 
tion  would   not   be   imdesirable   If   all 
things  were  equal,  but  all  things  are  not 
equal.  There  are  more  cities  who  want 
teams    than    there    are    teams    to    go 
around.  This  allows  the  team  owner  to 
gain  additional  concessions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  fans  and  taxpayers.  It 
may  even  induce  an  owner  to  abandon 
a  city  or  stadium  in  favor  of  a  more  at- 
tractive offer.  New  York  City,  once  the 
heart  of  professional  sports  in  America 
Is  a  case  in  point.  Our  New  York  Jets, 
lured  by  what  promised  to  be  a  finan- 
cially lucrative  deal  were  looking  to  the 
greener    pasture    of    the    New    Jersey 
meadowlands    where    another    football 
team  already  plays.  The  city  and  thou- 
sands of  Jets  fans  were  stunned.  What  Is 
the  obligation  of  a  franchise  to  the  city 
in  which  it  plays?  To  the  fans?  What 
extraordinary  efforts  and  financial  ex- 
penditures  are   necessary    to   insure   a 
team  will  remain? 

In  other  cases,  there  may  simply  be 
problems  in  creating  sufficient  fan  Inter- 
est to  continue  the  support  of  a  team. 
How  then,  should  this  situation  be 
treated?  If  there  is  such  an  economic 
imbalance,  does  the  burden  fall  on  the 
sports  fan  and  taxpayer  to  make  up 
losses,  or  Is  there  more  the  sports  league 
4one.  could  do?  These  are  questions  in  need 

of  answers. 

Another  topic  which  has  rising  inter- 
est is  the  practices  of  player  agents. 
Some  agents  reportedly  use  devious 
means  to  obtain  clients,  mismanage  the 
finances  of  their  clients,  and  even  cause 
players  to  lose  their  amateur  status 
while  still  in  college.  Some  agents  may 
also  have  a  conflict  of  interest  by  hold- 
ing a  position  as  a  player  association 
officer  and  also  acting  as  an  agent  for 
individual  players.  A  new  committee 
should  investigate  this  area  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  players,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  sports  fans.  It  has  been  al- 
leged that  agents  are  a  contributor  to 
higher  player  salaries  and,  therefore, 
higher  ticket  prices. 

The  previous  select  committee  also 
pointed  to  the  need  for  further  study  of 
player  and  spectator  violence  and  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs  by  professional 
athletes.  There  is  considerable  work  to 
be  done  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  the  House  to  pass  this  resolution. 
3  min-  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
Ycrk     utes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 
as  a        Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Pro-     although  some  members  of  the  House 
I     may   be   skeptical   that   1,200   pages   of 
commit-     printed  hearings  and  a  761-page  report 
problem     with  supporting  documents  could  merely 
short    mark  the  beginning  of  an  inquiry  Into 
are  still     the    problems    prevalent    in    the    pro- 
sports     fessional  sports  industry,  let  me  assure 
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you  that  this  is  the  case.  I  must  empha- 
size that  only  167  pages  of  the  final  re- 
port are  dedicated  to  summarizing  the 
issues  and  making  recommendations. 
The  remainder  of  the  report  is  comprised 
of  dociunents,  schedules,  court  decisions, 
and  other  material  which  we  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record. 

I  believe  that  the  bipartisan  work  of 
the  previous  committee  is  analogous  to 
the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  Although  a  seem- 
ingly huge  amount  of  material  is  visible, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  subject  still  lies 
hidden  beneath  the  surface.  The  select 
committee's  hearings  covered  a  broad 
range  of  topics,  but  did  not  permit  us  to 
examine  all  of  them  in  as  great  a  depth 
as  would  have  been  desirable.  Also,  time 
limitations  prevented  any  detailed  staff 
study  in  most  of  these  areas. 

During  the  hearings,  there  were  some 
questions  raised  as  to  whether  some 
sports  were  being  operated  as  a  business 
or  merely  being  run  as  a  hobby  or  a  game 
at  the  expense  of  the  fans.  It  was  claimed 
that  unreasonably  high  salaries,  espe- 
cially for  Inexperienced  players,  and  var- 
ious questionable  business  practices  could 
ultimately  result  in  the  collapse  of  cer- 
tain sports. 

For  this  reason  and  other  problems 
such  as  escalating  ticket  prices,  and  the 
subsidizing  of  teams  through  extremely 
favorable  stadium  and  arena  lease  agree- 
ments, the  select  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  an  independent  economic 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  industry 
was  needed. 

I  wish  to  state  that  all  members  of  the 
committee  last  year  saw  the  need  for  a 
successor  committee,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one —  Ms.  GtrDE  is  now  head 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service — 
have  cosponsored  this  resolution.  Tlie 
committee  is  enthusiastic  about  continu- 
ing this  Inquiry  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  allow  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wiggins)  . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of 
course  going  to  vote  against  this.  I 
frankly  would  be  embarrassed  if  I  were 
to  vote  for  it.  I  suggest  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  some  embarrassment  to  the 
Members  if  they  were  to  be  recorded  as 
voting  for  this  resolution.  It  Just  might 
tell  the  constituents  of  the  Members 
much  more  than  they  would  want  to  tell 
the  constituents  about  our  own  sense  of 
priorities  around  here.  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  placing  this  issue  way 
up  there  on  our  scale  of  values,  among 
all  the  grave  concerns  that  confront  the 
Congress  and  the  country,  such  as  war 
and  peace,  poverty  and  hunger.  Our  re- 
sponse would  appear  to  be  that  we  need 
a  special  committee  on  professional 
sports. 

How  does  that  grab  Members  in  terms 
of  a  sense  of  priority?  How  does  that 
grab  Members  in  terms  of  allocating  the 
time  and  the  money  of  this  Congress? 
It  is  foolishness.  Do  not  be  caught  on 
the  record  admitting  to  that  kind  of 
foolishness. 

Of  course,  recreation  is  important,  but 
even  in  the  broad  spectrum  of  recrea- 
tion, how  do  we  rank  professional  sports? 
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Is  it  more  important  than  high  school 
football?  Is  it  more  important  than  day- 
time television?  Does  it  affect  more  peo- 
ple? Of  course  it  does  not.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  into  this  business  of  recrea- 
tion, let  us  talk  about  television.  That 
affects  millions  of  people  daily.  But  I 
think  that,  too,  would  not  be  the  best 
allocation  of  our  time  and  our  resources. 

We  are  going  to  vote  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  we  want  to  save  a  little  money  and  If 
we  want  to  save  the  embarrassment  of 
admitting  that  this  reflects  our  per.=;onal 
sense  of  priorities,  then  vote  "no"  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  these 
questions.  Is  my  understanding  correct 
that  the  select  committee  would  not  be 
required  to  investigate  all  professional 
sports? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct.  There  is  no 
intention  to  do  that,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  That  being  the  case, 
I  would  Inquire  further  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  docs  he  foresee 
the  select  committee  investigating  all 
professional  sports  and  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  economic  analysis  of  all 
professional  sports? 

Mr.  SISK.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion, nor  is  it  foreseeable,  that  the  select 
committee  would  investigate  or  under- 
take a  comprehensive  economic  analysis 
of  all  professional  sports. 

I  think  the  committee  will  have  all  its 
time  taken  up  dealing  with  the  four  ma- 
jor sports  we  dealt  with,  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  hockey,  and  report  to 
the  Congress.  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
there  is  some  problem  that  we  know  noth- 
ing about  and  that  came  in  and  conceiv- 
ably pushed  its  way  in. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling) . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  I  think  that  the  select 
committee  in  the  last  Congress  did  a  good 
job  and  came  out  with  a  sound  report. 
As  the  author  of  a  bill  to  end  anticom- 
petitive practices  in  professional  sports, 
I  strongly  support  the  conclusions  of  the 
select  committee  on  that  point.  Such 
legislation  is  pending  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

But  see  what  the  resolution  says : 

The  select  committee  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  Investigate  all  matters  relating  to 
all  professional  sports  It  deems  appropriate 
to  determine  whether  legislation  is  neces- 
sary  for    the   professional    sports    industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  said  the  new 
select  committee  would  only  recommend. 
But  the  resolution  says  they  are  going 
to  determine  whether  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. That  is  what  the  legislative  com- 
mittees are  supposed  to  do 

Furthermore,  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  select  committee  is  authorized 


and  directed  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  the  impact  of  current 
antitrust  law  and  policy  on  professional 
sports.  That  is  exactly  what  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  supposed 
to  do;  so  here  we  have  a  direct  conflict 
being  set  up  between  this  select  commit- 
tee and  another  legislative  committee. 

It  is  going  to  get  into  other  subjects, 
too,  that  invade  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and 
possibly  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  5'ield  the 
rest  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Texas  (Miss  Jordan). 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
listen  to  what  we  are  doing.  If  we  vote 
for  this  resolution,  we  are  placing  an 
implied  threat  over  the  heads  of  every 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  every  standing  committee  of 
this  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  resolution  which  will  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Professional  Sports 
and  encourage  the  House  to  pass  House 
Resolution  111. 

As  a  member  of  the  previous  select 
committee,  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
is  a  legitimate  need  for  its  reestabllsh- 
ment.  In  its  brief  life,  the  committee  un- 
covered many  problem  areas  in  the  pro- 
fessional sports  industry.  Some  areas 
were  in  need  of  much  more  study  and 
analysis  than  was  possible  in  the  few 
months  of  the  committee's  existence.  For 
example,  a  problem  which  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  is  the  amount  of 
player  violence  which  exists  in  profes- 
sional sports  today.  This  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  equally  high  level  of 
spectator  violence  which  has  been  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  few  years. 

Although  violence  was  touched  on  a 
number  of  occasions  during  the  select 
committee's  hearings,  we  were  unable  to 
devote  sufficient  time  to  a  detailed  study 
of  this  serious  problem.  The  recommen- 
dations on  violence  in  our  final  report 
emphasized  that  additional  work  was 
needed.  It  was  recommended  that  a  suc- 
cessor committee  monitor  the  efforts  of 
the  professional  sports  industry  to  con- 
trol player  violence  and  conduct  hearings 
on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  specta- 
tor violence.  I  believe  that  this  problem 
alone  may  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
justify  the  reestablishment  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  problem  areas 
which  are  in  need  of  further  study  be- 
fore the  select  committee  can  truly  say 
that  it  has  conducted  a  complete  and 
thorough  inquiry.  Another  area  would  be 
the  inability  of  some  sports  franchises 
to  remain  economically  viable  and  their 
resulting  demise  or  movement  to  another 
city  in  the  hope  that  they  can  somehow 
impi-ove  their  position.  We  should  exam- 
ine whether  or  not  Federal  policies  af- 
fecting the  sports  industry  are  in  any- 
way related  to  the  fact  that  sports  teams 
encounter  these  difficulties.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  again  encourage  the  House  to  pass  this 
resolution  so  that  the  select  committee 
can  complete  its  work  and  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
the  balance  of  my  time,  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  this 
resolution.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the 
things  have  been  tossed  into  the  mill 
that  have  been  here;  however,  I  think 
our  record  of  last  year  in  the  very  few 
weeks  of  time  we  had  to  exist  by  reason 
of  the  shortage  of  time  is  as  good  as  any 
committee  created  and  it  speaks  rather 
well  for  the  Integrity  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
House  to  let  us  complete  the  job  that  we 
started,  but  unfortunately  did  not  have 
time  to  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  75,  nays  271, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  85,  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  60) 

YEAS— 75 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Burke.  Mass. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Coleman 
Conte 
Davis 
Delaney 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fary 
Fenwick 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Frey 
Oilman 
Hansen 
Hawkins 


Abdnor 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Allen 
Ambro 
Animerman 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 


Heckler 

HUlis 

Horton 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Leggett 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Mccioskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

Mathls 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 271 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Blouln 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 


Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Pike 

Price 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Rostenkowskl 

Russo 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Selielius 

Shuster 

SiSk 

Skubitz 

Solarz 

St  Oermaln 

Svmms 

Whalen 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Tex. 

Zeferetti 


BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Cederberg 

Chlsholm 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conyers 
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Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellums 
Devine 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Gatiimage 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grs-isley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hefner 
Hlghtower 
HoHenbeck 
Holt 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jenkins 


Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchtim 

Keys 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lehman 

Lent 

L'ovd.  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

McC.ory 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 
Mahon 

Markey 

Marks 
Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meyner 

Mlkva 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Gary 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattlson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Pursell 
Qule 
Rahall 


Ri  Qgei 

R(  [Ula 
R(  jss 

Ri:  laldo 

Ri  enhoover 

Ra  3inson 

Rolino 

Roi 

Ro  !ers 

Roicallo 

Ro  le 

Ro  lenthal 

Ro  isselot 

Ro  ,bal 

Ruld 

Ru  [inels 

Ru  jpe 


Ryi 


n 

il 

er 

sed 
>erling 


Saiasln 

Sair>- 

Scqroeder 

Sei 

SI 

sr 

Si 


Shi  rp 
Shipley 

k  !S 
Sin  on 
Sk<  Iton 
Sla:k 
Sm  th.  Iowa 
Spe  liman 
Sp<  nee 
S 

Sta 

Stahton 
Sta 
Ste  id 
Ste<  rs 
Ste  ger 
Sto  kman 
Sto  tes 


afgers 
^eland 
,tc 
k 


g! 


Wi 

Wir 

Woi 

Wvi 

Yat 

Tat 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT' 
GUckman 
NOT  VOTING— 85 


Afldabbo 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Applegate 

.^';hlev 

Badlllo 

Bauctia 

S-eard.  R.I. 

Siaggl 

Bit  pham 

E'-sdemas 

Breaux 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burgener 

Barton.  John 

Bui'.on.  Phillip 

Butler 

Carney 

Clay 

Cohen 

Cotter 

Dent 

Derrick 

Diggs 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 


Ford.  Mich. 

Fiiqua 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Heftel 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Koch 

Krueger 

Lederer 

Levltas 

Luken 

McEwen 

Mai;ulre 

Mann 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers,  Michael 

Nix 

Oakar 

Pettis 


PrU 

Qua 
Rail 


Robi 

»noi 

fcani 

S'-- 

Snrii 

Sr.y 

Stui 

Tea 

Tho 

Tra 


Trib  e 


Van 


Wall  Ten 
Wall  er 


Walih 


s  m. 


s  >n. 


Wi 
Wil 
W 
Wydler 


in  i 
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tton 

Ids 

or 


Stn 
Stu  ids 
Tay 
The  ne 
The  rnton 
Torry 
Tre  !n 
Tso  igas 
Tuc  ter 
UdaU 
Lllr  lan 
Van  ler  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Ver.  ;o 
Vol!  ;mer 
Wag  gonner 
Wat  kins 
Wai  man 
Wei  IS 
White 
Whitley 
Whl  tten 


ins 
h 


on 


Yoi*ig,  Fla. 
You  !■?■.  Mo. 
Zab  ockl 


-1 


hard 
■'e 

■'jiick 
I  mond 
-ts 
ey 
nl 
er 
h.  Npbr. 


:  ue 


P 
le 

.pson 
er 


Deerlln 


pier 


Wan 
Wea  rer 
Whi  ehurst 
Wilsbn,  Bob 

C.  H. 

Tex. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
against. 

Mr.  Florlo  for,  with  Mr.  Santlnl  agiinst. 

Ms.  Mikulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Koch  against. 

Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mr.  Moffett 
against. 

Ms.  Oakar  for,  with  Mr.  Harrington  apalnst. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  for,  with  Mr. 
Teague  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Har.sha. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Michael  O   Myer^;. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Fllppn  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Levttas  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Derrick  wUh  Mr.  Snvder. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Fithlan. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  Trlble. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Magulre  with  Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas. 

Mr.  Walgren  with  Mr.  Wamnler. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  ownership  by  a  family  corporation, 
of  which  I  have  an  interest,  in  the  Wich- 
ita Aeros.  a  triple-A  professional  baseball 
team  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Cubs,  I 
choose  to  vote  "present"  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  do.  however,  believe  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Rodino, 
make  sense,  and  that  more  effective  over- 
sight and  review  of  professional  sports 
problems  can  be  handled  through  the  ex- 
Lsting  committee  framework,  and  at  a 
substantial  cost  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  WATER 
BANK  TO  RELIEVE  DROUGHT  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  WEST 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  have  just  submitted 
legislation  to  treat  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  drought  that  is  strik- 
ing the  agricultural  West. 

Among  other  aspects,  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
bill  will  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  througli  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, to  create  a  water  bank  in  cer- 
tain drainage  areas  of  the  West  wherein 
individual  farmers  who  have  water  rights 
and  water  accessibility,  who  are  willing 
to  give  them  up  for  this  season,  may  sell 
their  water  rights  to  the  water  bank, 
which  may,  In  turn,  redistribute  the  pur- 
chased water  to  farmers  who  need  it  to 
protect  their  perennial  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Jackson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Is  today 
submitting  identical  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  wishes  to 
join  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  to  con- 
tact me. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER   WILL  RECON- 
SIDER WESTERN  WATER  ACTION 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
confidence  in  President  Carter.  He  is  oCf 
to  an  auspicious  beginning,  and  it  may, 
indeed,  be  as  historically  an  Important 
one — for  its  own  values — as  was  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt's  historic  100 
days. 

Many  in  the  West  feel  that  President 
Carter's  actions  in  canceling  certain  irri- 
gation projects  may  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  confrontation  with  Congress.  I  dis- 
agree. I  feel  that  reviews  and  reconsid- 
erations are  yet  to  be  made  regarding 
these  projects  from  central  Arizona  to 
Garrison  and  even  my  own  Savery-Pot 
Hook. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  two  items  from  the 
Denver  Post  which  express  other  views, 
heard  throughout  the  Western  States 
these  days: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  27,  1977) 

DtJMB,  Near  Dishonest,  Water  Project 

Action 

(By  Leoiiard  Larsen) 

WAsjirNCTO.v.  — Of  course  we  shouldn't  be 
picky  so  early  In  the  new  presidency  of 
Jimmy  Carter  but  It's  still  fair — ought  to 
be,  anyway — to  compare  what  he  does  with 
what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 

When  IxB  was  freshly  elected  and  several 
times  slncf.  the  new  president  stressed, 
went  cut  of  his  way  to  stress,  the  point  that 
members  of  his  cabinet  would  be  strong 
decision -makers,    not   order   takers. 

Here  he  was  la.st  Nov.  4  proclaiming  at 
a  press  cojifercnce  that  "I  would  never  per- 
mit my  White  House  s'aff  to  try  to  run  the 
major  departments  of  government." 

And  he  went  on,  declaring  that  the  per- 
.sons  he  selected  to  be  his  Cabinet  officers 
would  be  Individuals  "who  are  completely 
competent  to  run  their  own  departments." 

Interesting  when  that  statement,  that 
promise,  is  laid  alongside  the  White  House 
activity  last  weekend  in  the  announcement 
that  19  reclamation  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  projects  were  to  be  cut  off  from  fur- 
ther funding. 

The  annotincement  spoke  of  a  "review"  of 
the  projects,  three  of  them  In  Colorado,  and 
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said  that  the  lopoff  of  funds  was  on  the 
advice  of  the  Interior  Department,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget   (OMB) . 

Some  people,  among  them  members  of  the 
Colorado  congressional  delegation,  who  have 
Inquired  into  the  "review"  by  the  four  agen- 
cies the  Carter  White  House  said  were  in- 
volved, are  asking  angry  qtiestlons  and 
scoffing  at  the  "review." 

What  kind  of  a  review  was  It,  for  example, 
when  one  of  the  departments — Interior — now 
appears  to  have  been  brought  into  the  mat- 
ter after  the  fund  cutoff  decision  was  made? 

And  what  kind  of  Cabinet  level  Involve- 
ment was  there  when  Interior  Secretary  Cecil 
Anrdus,  for  one.  Is  described  as  having  re- 
ceived the  news  only  a  step  ahead  of  the 
congresspersons  and  senators  whose  states 
were  to  be  Involved  In  the  project  shutdown? 

Andrus,  In  a  meeting  with  Western  gover- 
nors last  Sunday  In  Denver  and  in  an  ap- 
pearance Wednesday  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  looked  like  a  man  who'd 
been  plunked  down  on  a  sled  and  given  a 
shove  downhill. 

The  suspicion  grows  around  here  that  the 
only  "review"  of  the  water  projects  was  by 
White  House  aides  who  speak  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  budget  and  environmental  matters. 

The  environmental  argument  seems  to  run 
that  dams,  almost  all  dams,  are  bad  things 
in  themselves,  that  they  are  harmful  to  the 
environment  and  an  insult  to  esthetics. 

That  view  can  be  conveiilently  married  to 
a  budget  view  that  the  White  House  will  shut 
down  "pork  barrel"  projects. 

The  argument  here  is  not  t'.iat  reclamation 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  are  never 
"pork  barrel"  deliveries.  Some  of  them  have 
to  be. 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  projects 
Involved  In  the  threatened  shutdown,  no- 
body— not  a  member  of  Congress  and  ap- 
parently nobody  from  Interior  or  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation — was  given  the  opportunity 
to  defend  the  projects  against  the  bvidget 
and  environmental  attacks. 

Coloradans  In  Washington  are  pvishlng 
the  White  House  now  to  explain  and  defend 
the  recommended  project  cutoffs.  Sen.  Floyd 
Ha.skell,  Rep.  Frank  Evans  and  Sen.  Gary 
Hart  have  launched  a  demand  for  documen- 
tation of  the  "review,"  an  action  the  law- 
makers are  pursuing  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Felix  L.  Sparks,  the  director  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board,  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  week  to  press  the  same  inquiry  on 
a  face-to-face  basis  with  officials  here. 

Sparks,  like  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation,  is  not  buying  the  White  House 
"review"  statement. 

"I  want  to  get  these  people  out  in  the 
open,  the  people  who  made  this  decision." 
Sparks  said  last  week.  He  is  suspicious  that 
the  "review"  was  handed  over  to  "faceless 
bureaucrats"  whose  minds  were  made  up 
from  the  outset. 

The  Carter  administration  action  on  the 
water  projects  appears  to  have  been  not 
only  dumb  but  bordering  on  dishonest. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  6,  1977J 
Carter    Urged    To    Reconsider    Cutoff    of 

Water    Projects 
To  the  Denver  Post: 

I  have  lodged  my  protest  concerning  the 
arbitrary  and  insensitive  decision  made  by 
President  Carter  that  wipes  out  in  one  stroke 
of  a  pen  the  long,  lean  years  of  hard  work, 
planning  and  hope  for  a  better  rural  life  here 
in  Colorado  West. 

By  his  deletion  of  funding  for  the  Dolores, 
Fruitland  Mesa  and  Savery-Pot  Hook  recla- 
mation projects  he  has  dealt  a  blow  to  our 
faltering  agricultural  economy,  already  fac- 
ing the  bleakest  drought  period  In  62  years 
of  recorded  weather  history. 


On  Fruitland  Mesa,  a  beautiful  upland 
farming  area  which  I  have  been  Intimately 
acquainted  with  for  some  22  years,  the  pres- 
ent Gould  Reservoir,  an  Inadequate  source 
In  the  drier  years,  Is  nearly  dry.  This  much- 
needed  project  has  been  LAW  since  1964,  and 
the  President  tells  us  It  needs  more  study! 
It's  been  studied  to  death !  Meanwhile,  many 
small  family  farmers  will  go  without  water 
for  their  crops  and  livestock,  with  no  hope 
of  future  water  development. 

Just  recently,  the  Dolores  Project  repay- 
ment contract  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  local  voters  who  pay  the  bills.  In  my 
own  Uncompahgre  Valley,  the  Dallas  Project 
repayment  contract  was  approved  by  a  7  to  1 
margin,  with  at  least  5,000  total  votes  cast 
(more  than  usually  turn  out  for  a  congres- 
sional election) .  Are  these  people,  who  must 
ultimately  repay  a  good  part  of  the  cost,  to 
be  considered  morons  Incapable  of  deciding 
what  is  or  Isn't  economically  or  environ- 
mentally sound? 

It  Is  my  belief  that  President  Carter  had 
Incredibly  bad  advice.  The  East  always  fought 
the  Western  reclamation — ever  since  It  was 
first  proposed  by  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Also,  I 
suspect  that  some  of  this  counsel  had  Its 
origin  In  the  militant  environmental  or- 
ganizations. As  a  professionally  trained 
ecologist  wtih  two  degrees  from  Colorado 
State  University,  I  have  little  patience  with 
these  pseudo-scientific  people  who  hide  their 
political  "axe-grlndlng"  behind  the  facade  of 
ecology. 

These  zealots  have  taken  over  what  was 
only  a  decade  ago  an  honored  and  respected 
profession,  and  have  paralyed  It  into  a  well- 
heeled  "enforcement"  lobby  that  seemingly 
wants  to  dictate  every  facet  of  our  existence. 
On  analysis,  this  lobby  appears  to  consist  of 
an  arrogant  "elite,"  who  believe  they  are 
better-qualified  than  anvone  else  to  manage 
our  national  resource  affairs. 

Mr.  Carter  has  undermined  the  work  of 
many  good  and  loyal  Western  congressmen 
of  his  own  party  by  this  hasty  action.  Surely, 
If  he  values  their  support  on  other  strategic 
aspects  of  his  legislative  program,  he  would 
be  well-advised  to  listen  carefully  to  their 
protests.  A  goodly  number  of  these  congress- 
men won  their  seats  handily  In  some  of  the 
27  states  which  Mr.  Carter  himself  failed  to 
carry  In  November.  It  would  seem  he  could 
well-use  their  esteem  and  cooperation  In  es- 
tablishing a  favorable  Image  In  a  part  of  the 
nation  where  he  Is  as  yet  a  completely  un- 
known quantity. 

It's  not  too  late  for  the  President  to  frankly 
admit  the  error  of  his  Ill-timed  and  Ill- 
advised  decision  on  our  Colorado  West  and 
other  reclamation  protects.  He  could  earn 
the  solid  support  and  thanks  of  many  hard- 
working, conscientious  agricultural  folk  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  cost  of  developing 
a.ssured  supplies  of  irrigation  water  for  their 
thirsty  lands.  How  about  It? 

Roger  M.  Blouch. 

Delta,  Colo. 


NBC    FORUM    FOCUSES    ON    MEDIA 
POLITICAL  COVERAGE 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  for  its  sponsorship  of  the 
"NBC  Forum"  dealing  with  the  electoral 
process  and  the  media.  The  "Forum," 
held  at  the  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  4 
and  5,  was  an  idea  conceived  by  Julian 
Goodman.  NBC  board  chairman,  prior  to 
the  November  1976  elections. 

The  2-day  program  here,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  and  I  participated, 


will  be  condensed  into  a  2-hour  televised 
special  to  be  shown  on  Simday,  March  20, 
over  NBC  affiliated  stations  throughout 
the  country.  The  time  is  1  p.m.  here  and 
noon  in  the  Midwest, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are  justifiably 
proud  of  our  electoral  system  through 
which  we  nominate  and  choose  our  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  and  thousands 
of  other  public  officials.  But  there  are 
problems,  some  of  which  may  be  resolved 
by  the  media  but  others  are  clearly  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  sponsoring  the  "Forimi,"  NBC  fo- 
cused attention  on  four  areas  of  broad 
public  concern.  The  Friday  morning  ses- 
sion at  which  Tom  Brokhaw  of  the  "To- 
day Show"  was  moderator,  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  primaries.  The  four 
panelists  included  our  colleagues,  Repre- 
sentatives Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas  and 
Morris  Udall  of  Arizona,  as  well  as  John 
Sears,  chief  strategist  for  former  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  during  the  1976  Republi- 
can Presidential  primaries,  and  Colum- 
nist George  Will. 

Campaign  financing  was  the  Friday 
afternoon  topic  with  Representative 
John  Anderson  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Conference,  Senator 
John  Tower,  former  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  and  Stephen  Hess  comprising 
the  panel.  Catherine  Mackin  was  the 
moderator. 

Friday's  session  ended  with  a  dinner. 
Featured  were  former  Senator  Bill  Brock 
of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  and  former 
Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  Curtis,  now  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  chairman, 
interviewed  by  NBC  Washington  Corre- 
spondent Tom  Petit  on  assists  and  prob- 
lems each  party  currently  faces. 

Saturday  morning  the  topic  was  "Tht. 
Role  of  the  Media — Informing  or  In- 
fluencing the  Electorate?"  John  Chan- 
cellor m.oderated  a  panel  which  included 
Douglas  Bailey,  president  of  Bailey,  Dear- 
dourff  &  Eyre,  Inc.,  a  political  consulting 
and  advertising  firm;  Prof.  James  David 
Barber,  author  and  chairman  of  the  Duke 
University  political  science  department; 
Gerald  Rafshoon,  President  Carter's  r.e- 
dia  adviser  in  the  1976  campaign;  New 
York  Times  Associate  Editor  and  Colum- 
nist Tom  Wicker,  and  Pollster  Danle) 
Yankelovich. 

At  luncheon,  David  Brinkley  inter- 
viewed Senators  Bob  Dole  and  Hubert 
Humphrey,  both  former  Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates,  on  alternative  ways  of 
selecting  a  Presidential  running  mate. 

The  final  session  moderated  by  Ed  New- 
man was  concerned  with  last  year's  tele- 
vised Presidential  debates  and  the  equal 
time  provision  governing  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Panelists  here  included  George 
Washington  University  Prof.  James  Bar- 
ron; Newton  Minow,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; former  Senator  John  Pastore  cf 
Rhode  Island,  and  our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  chairman 
of  the  Communications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  panel- 
ists, there  was  a  group  of  several  dozen 
participants  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
be  one.  Among  the  participant  group  were 
experts  in  the  political  process  and  the 
media.  They  Included  newspersons  such 
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as  David  Broder  of  the  Wash  Ington  Post 
and  Eleanor  Randolph  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Ruth  Clusen,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  w  ilch  spon- 
sored last  year's  Presidential  c  ebates  and 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  who  ar- 
gued for  abolishing  the  electo  -al  college. 
It  was  a  well  diversified  group  with 
campaign  contributors,  campaign  con- 
sultants, pollsters,  scholars.  ■<  nd  public 
officeholders  all  discussing  the  r  particu- 
lar points  of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  special  inte  -est  in  the 
"NBC  Forum"  involves  the  oiiportunlty 
for  the  minority  or  oppositior  party  to 
artciulate  views  and  positions  \  hich  may 
differ  from  those  of  the  Presid  ;nt  of  the 
United  States.  Such  opportunity,  in  my 
view,  should  exist  even  when  n  >  political 
campaicrn  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  equal  time  ]  (revisions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  fsec- 
tion  315),  which  require  telev  sion  and 
radio  to  grant  equal  time  to  opposition 
candidates  when  a  political  campaign  is 
underway,  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 
right  or  obligation  of  the  opposition  to 
respond  to  political  statements  by  the 
President  which  are  broadcas;  bv  the 
networks  when  a  political  canipaign  is 
not  underway. 

This  troubles  me.  It  seems  o  me  to 
Insure  that  the  American  publl :  is  kept 
fullv  informed,  the  networks  sh  ould  ac- 
cord an  equal  or  fair  opportunit  y  for  op- 
position party  spokesmen.  I  thiik  this  is 
even  more  critical  now  with  1 'resident 
Carter  In  the  White  House  md  the 
Democratic  Party  heavily  doinlnating 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  NBC  Forum 
did  not  concentrate  on  this  is.=  ue,  it  is 
one  which  I  believe  is  relevart  to  an 
overall  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  me- 
dia in  our  democratic  process. 

However,  the  "NBC  Forum"  lid  per- 
mit me  an  opportunity  to  prescn  ;  my  be- 
lief that  somehow  the  network:  should 
provide  a  forum  for  opposition  dews.  It 
also  allowed  me  to  circulate  amo:  ig  many 
panelists  and  participants  what  :  believe 
is  an  informative  and  useful  s  udv  re- 
cently completed  at  my  reques  bv  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  titled,  '  Opposi- 
tion Party  Access  to  the  Broadc  ist  Net- 
works to  Respond  to  the  President." 

This  45-page  paper,  prepared  1  y  Denis 
S.  Rutkus,  is  available  to  Membe:  s  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  complimei  it  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  took  part  in  ti  e  "NBC 
Forum,"  and  commend  executives  of 
NBC  including  Julian  Goodmar,  board 
chairman;  Herbert  Schlosser,  pnsident; 
Richard  Wald.  news  division  president, 
and  Alvin  Perlmutter  an  NBC  N(  ws  vice 
president  who  handled  most  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  "Forum." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  as  many  IM  embers 
as  possible  will  be  able  to  view  t:  le  con- 
densed 2-hour  television  special  I  lunday 
March  20.  A  1-hour  special  radio  pro- 
gram also  will  be  aired  on  £  unday 
March  13  at  times  set  by  differei  it  NBC 
stations. 


March  7,  1977 


FINANCING  SOCIAL  SECUR  [TY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  nder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  have  attempted  repeatedly  to  re- 
mind the  new  administration,  and  the 
majority  of  this  body  as  well,  that  prompt 
action  on  short-term  social  security  fi- 
nancing is  essential.  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  like  a  broken  record  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  want  even  less  to  see  valuable 
time  slip  away  while  we  do  nothing  and 
our  problems  grow  more  acute. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  waited  until 
tlie  last  possible  moment  to  avert  ex- 
haustion of  the  disability  insurance  trust 
fund,  projected  for  1979.  or  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  fund,  projected 
for  1984.  If  we  act  in  haste,  we  run  the 
risk  of  making  mistakes  which  we  will 
live  to  rue.  Our  actions  in  1972,  when  we 
raised  benefits  across  the  board  by  20 
percent  without  properly  financing  that 
increase  and  when  we  failed  to  detect  a 
flaw  in  the  automatic  benefit  adjustment 
provision,  illustrate  the  importance  of 
taking  enough  time  for  thorough  delib- 
eration. 

In  short-term  social  security  financing, 
we  are  limited  in  approach.  We  can  raise 
the  tax  rate  paid  by  employees  and  em- 
ployers, we  can  increase  the  wage  base 
on  which  that  rate  is  applied,  or  we  can 
turn  to  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  methods 
IS  easy  or  politically  attractive.  But  one 
of  them  must  be  pursued. 

The  tax  rate  already  is  high.  Payroll 
levies  have  assumed  an  alarming  propor- 
tion of  the  total  tax  burden  on  both  em- 
ployees and  employers. 

The  taxable  wage  base  already  covers 
an  estimated  85  percent  of  total  payroll 
in  the  country,  and  is  adjusted  annually 
under  the  same  provision  which  permits 
an  automatic  benefit  adjustment.  It 
could  be  Increased  further,  of  course  but 
because  benefits  are  related  to  contribu- 
tions, a  higher  wage  base  ultimately 
means  higher  benefits.  Therefore,  any 
short-term  gain  to  the  trust  funds 
through  a  wage  base  increase  eventually 
would  be  dissipated. 

A  new  source  of  revenue  mav  seem  ap- 
pealing at  first  blush.  But  it  would  be  a 
disastrous  approach  in  many  ways  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  financing 
problems  it  would  create.  The  use  of  gen- 
eral funds,  which  has  been  proposed 
means  more  borrowing  by  the  Treasury' 
an  even  larger  public  debt,  an  inflation- 
ary influence  on  the  economy,  and  in  the 
end,  a  bigger  tax  burden  on  us  all.  There 
IS  no  open  avenue  which  does  not  lead 
eventually  to  the  pocket  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  short-term  financing  decision  ob- 
viously is  going  to  be  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one  to  make.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  going  to  be. 


new  rules  we  have  adopted  would  help 
eliminate  a  variety  of  possible  conflict- 
of-interest  situations  that  confront  us. 

There  is  one  major  conflict-of-interest 
problem  that   remains   to  be  resolved, 
though.  That  is  the  matter  of  Members 
of  Congress  voting  on  their  own  salaries. 
I  am  hard  pressed  to  think  of  any 
other  situation  that  presents  such  an  un- 
questionable conflict  of  interest.  Under 
the  present  rules,  there  is  just  no  way  for 
a  Member  to  avoid  acting  to  his  or  her 
own  personal,  immediate  benefit  or  li- 
ability each  time  a  congressional  salary 
increase  proposal  is  before  us.  Even  if  no 
vote  is  taken,  as  was  the  case  with  last 
months'  pay  raise,  there  still  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  case  of  sin  by  omission. 

To  eliminate  this  obvious  conflict  of 
interest  problem,   I  have  proposed  the 
Congressional  Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act, 
which  would  postpone  any  salary  increase 
until  the  Congress  following  the  one  in 
which  it  is  approved.  A  Representative 
would  have  to  stand  for  election  in  the 
time  between  approval  of  a  congressional 
pay  raise  and  the  time  when  it  would  go 
into  effect.  In  this  way,  we  would  elimi- 
nate the  conflict  of  interest  problem  and 
we  would  also  be  giving  the  public  a  fair 
and  timely  opportunity  to  make  known 
its  views  on  any  change  in  congressional 
salary. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Congres- 
sional Pay  Raise  Deferral  Act  (H.R.  1365) 
with  additional  cosponsors.  This  brings 
the  total  number  of  sponsors  in  the 
House  to  90. 

As  I  have  noted  in  previous  statements 
in  the  Congres.sional  Record,  H.R.  1365 
enjoys  a  broad  base  of  support  amonest 
the  public  and  the  news  media.  In  addi- 
tion. President  Carter  last  month  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  congressional  pay 
raise  deferral  and  various  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  give  the  idea  serious  consideration. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  the  most  earth- 
shaking  issue  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  does  touch  on  fundamental 
issues  of  public  trust  and  confidence  In 
their  elected  officials,  and  it  is  needed  to 
clear  up  one  of  the  most  untidy  ethir.«i 
issues  remaining  to  confront  the  Con- 
gress. 

Consequently,  I  am  pleased  by  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  prompt 
enactment  of  the  Congressional  Pay 
Raise  Deferral  Act.  With  continued  sup- 
port from  the  public,  I  believe  we  might 
see  this  proposal  passed  into  law  in  the 
relatively  near  future,  hopefully  before 
we  must  again  be  deciding  on  our  own 
salaries. 


ONE  ETHICS  ISSUE  REMAINS— CON- 
GRESSIONAL PAY  RAISE  PROCE- 
DURES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
week's  consideration  of  congressional 
ethics,  many  members  noted  that  the 


RECENT  HARASSMENT  OF  WESTERN 
NEWSMEN  IN  SOVIET  UNION  IS  A 
FLAGRANT  ABUSE  OP  1975  HEL- 
SINKI ACCORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  expressed 
their  concern  over  recent  arrests  of  dis- 
sidents and  harassment  of  Western 
newsmen  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern European   countries.   TTils  concern 
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has  been  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  letters  and  telegrams  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  even  to  the  Soviet  leadership  itself. 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
that  these  incidents  are  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  the  spirit  of  the  1975  Helsinki  accords' 
provisions  on  protection  and  enhance- 
ment fo  human  rights  and  exchange  of 
ideas  across  state  borders.  The  abuses 
seem  to  directly  challenge  the  commit- 
ment of  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  these  Helsinki  principles. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  particularly  grati- 
fying to  note  the  strong  stand  President 
Carter  has  exliibited  on  the  issue,  in  his 
actions  toward  Messrs.  Sahkarov  and 
Bukovsky  and  in  his  recent  public  state- 
ments. 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  make  it  clear 
where  many  of  us  stand  on  this  issue, 
and  Congre-ssman  Fr.aser  and  myself 
have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  which 
has  also  been  signed  by  62  other  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

For  the  record,  I  here  reproduce  the 
letter  along  with  a  list  of  those  Con- 
gressmen who  signed  it: 

February  10,  1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  F>resident:  Having  been  heart- 
ened by  your  Administration's  statements 
In  defense  of  human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties abroad,  we  view  recent  actions  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  renewing  repression  of  politi- 
cal dissent  there,  as  a  significant  test  of  the 
stren'jth  of  America's  commitment  to  the 
principles  you  have  voiced. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  plea&ed  to  note  the 
statement  of  concern  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  this  past  Monday,  February 
7th,  over  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Alexandre  Oinz- 
burg. 

The  simultaneous  expulsion  of  Mr.  George 
Krlmsky,  an  Associated  Press  correspondent 
In  Moscow,  and  the  arrest  of  Alexandre 
Glnzburg  amount  to  a  clear  disregard  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords  which  the  Soviet  Union  astree  to 
honor.  Mr.  Krimsky,  It  Is  obvious.  Is  being 
penalized  for  his  energetic  reporting  of  the 
activities  of  Soviet  dissenters.  Mr.  Glnzburg, 
who  has  been  acting  on  behalf  of  Alexandre 
Solzenitsyn  In  aiding  the  familiss  of  Soviet 
political  prisoners  and  who  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  public  Soviet  groups  es- 
tablished to  promote  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  is  being  singled  out  for 
punishment  as  a  means  of  Intimidating 
others.  In  both  Instances,  Soviet  officials 
have  acted  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
Helsinki  pledge  to  "promote  and  encourage 
the  effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  other  rights  and 
freedoms  all  of  which  derive  from  the  In- 
herent dignity  of  the  human  person  and 
are  essential  for  his  full  and  free  develop- 
ment." 

Such  behavior  requires  an  effective  and 
credible  response  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Soviet  leaders  must  recognize  that 
they  cannot,  with  impunity,  violate  their 
International  agreements.  Good  faith  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords  must  be 
made  a  test  of  good  faith  In  negotiating 
other,  bilateral  undertakings. 

By  insisting  on  Helsinki  compliance,  your 
Administration  can  honor  the  commitment 
you  have  made  to  protect  human  rights, 
strengthen  the  Helsinki  accords  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  such  protection  and  establish  a 
reliable  foundation  for  honorable  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely. 
Donald    M.    Fraser,    George    E.    Brown, 


Berkley  Bedell,  Clarence  D.  Long, 
Luclen  C.  Nedzl,  Mary  Rose  Dakar, 
Barbara  A.  MikulskI,  Christopher  J. 
Dodd,  Mickey  Edwards,  William  Leh- 
man, Matthew  F.  McHugh,  David  E. 
Bonlor,  John  Krebs,  Don  Edwards, 
Robert  J.  Lagomarslno,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  John  Buchanan,  Jerome  A. 
Ambro,  Robert  S.  'Walker,  Dale  E.  Kll- 
dee,  Norman  P.  Lent,  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoll,  Newton  I.  Steers,  Abner  J.  Mikva, 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Stanley  N.  Lundlne, 
Jim  Santlnl,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Michael  Harrington,  John  W.  Jenrette, 
Allen  E.  Ertel,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 
James  M.  Jeffords,  Richard  Boiling, 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Herbert 
E.  Harris  II,  Joe  Moakley,  J.  Herbert 
Burke,  William  M.  Brodhead,  James  J. 
Blanchard,  Joseph  A.  Le  Fante,  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  Bob  Carr,  Andrew  Ma- 
gulre,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Albert  H.  Qule, 
Floyd  J.  Flthlan,  Mllllcent  Fenwl::k, 
James  C.  Corman,  Peter  H.  Kostmayer, 
William  J.  Hughes,  Benjamin  A.  Gil- 
man,  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tlnger,  David  R.  Obey,  Stephen  J. 
Solarz,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Joel  Prltch- 
ard,  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Ben  Rosenthal. 
Theodore  Weiss. 


REBATES  ARE  NOT  TAX  CUTS,  THEY 
ARE  A  STIMULUS  TO  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  3477, 
misnamed  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1977.  It  is  not  tax  re- 
duction at  all,  it  is  a  stimulus  to  inflation 
biU. 

The  fact  is  that  this  bill  neither  re- 
duces taxes  nor  does  it  simplify  them. 
The  main  provision  of  this  bill  is  an  $11 
billion  quick-fix  called  a  tax  rebate, 
which  has  been  likened  in  some  quarters 
to  shoveling  money  out  of  a  transcon- 
tinental airplane.  This  is  not  altogether 
inaccurate  because  it  will  have  about  the 
same  effect. 

A  tax  rebate  is  a  one-shot  deal  de- 
signed to  increase  demand  and  thereby, 
hopefully,  increase  output.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly accomplish  this  because  a  rebate 
does  not  change  individuals'  propensity 
to  work,  invest,  or  hire  the  unemployed. 
They  will  look  upon  it  as  a  windfall  and 
treat  it  acordingly.  To  the  extent  it  does 
increase  demand  without  increasing  sup- 
ply at  the  same  time,  it  will  lead  to  in- 
flation. Furthermore,  since  the  govern- 
ment is  running  a  deficit,  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  program  must  come  from 
either  borrowed  funds,  which  will  drive 
up  interest  rates,  or  through  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money,  which  will 
raise  the  general  price  level.  No  other 
alternatives  are  possible. 

By  contrast,  a  permanent  tax  rate  re- 
duction, would  immediately  increase  the 
aftertax  Income  of  workers  and  inves- 
tors, which  will  increase  the  incentives 
for  work,  production,  and  investment. 
The  result  will  be  an  expansion  of  real 
economic  growth,  thus  broadening  the 
tax  base  and  increasing  tax  revenues. 
Because  it  affects  supply  as  well  as  de- 
mand, a  permanent  reduction  in  tax 
rates  will  reduce  the  pressure  on  prices 
as  well. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  given  a  choice,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  would  support  per- 
manent tax  reductions,  rather  than  one- 
shot  giveaways.  I  therefore  urge  the  re- 
jection of  H.R.  3477  and  support  for  the 
Republican  alternative  of  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions for  all  Americans. 

To  explain  the  effects  of  permanent 
across  the  board  tax  cuts  on  the  incen- 
tives for  people  to  work,  produce,  save  and 
invest,  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  outstanding  discussion  on  eco- 
nomic models  by  Dr.  Craig  Roberts  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  minority 
staff: 
Econometric  Modei,s.  Economic  Policy 
AND    Politics 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

The  ongoing  debate  over  the  proper  amount 
and  type  of  economic  stimulus  Is  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  econometric  models.  The  models 
are  used  to  stimulate  the  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  various  policy  alternatives  such 
Es  tax  rebates,  tax  rate  reductions,  and  in- 
creases In  government  spending  programs. 
They  all  share  in  common  the  Keyn^sian  em- 
phasis on  the  primacy  of  spending.  Once  the 
models  are  accepted,  their  emphasis  on  de- 
mand sets  the  limits  to  the  debate,  regardless 
of  the  political  persuasion  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  basic  Idea  Is  that  a  government  budget 
deficit  leads  to  an  Increase  in  disposable  in- 
come and  consumer  spending.  The  models 
assume  that  as  long  as  there  Is  unemploy- 
ment or  a  growing  labor  force,  output  will 
rise  to  meet  the  additional  demand.  Thus,  a 
deficit  Increases  spending,  which  Increases 
GNP  and  employment.  The  economic  con- 
tent of  the  models  Is  captured  by  the  oft- 
heard  statement  that  "the  reason  people  pro- 
duce Is  that  people  buy."  In  this  \'lew,  a  tax 
rebate  and  a  permanent  personal  Income  tax 
rate  reduction  both  Impact  on  the  economy 
In  the  same  way  by  Increasing  disposable  In- 
come and  total  spending  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  supply  and  demand 
except  the  builders  of  econometric  models, 
who  apparently  have  heard  only  of  demand. 
As  a  result  the  models  cannot  take  Into  ac- 
count two  additional  reasons  why  people  pro- 
duce: for  Income  and  for  profit.  Since  they 
cannot  simulate  supply  side  effects,  they  can- 
not show  the  Impact  that  alternative  policies 
have  on  these  two  powerful  economic  mo- 
tives. 

A  correct  model  would  show  the  relation- 
ships between  quantities  of  productive  In- 
puts and  their  prices.  However,  the  models 
upon  which  economic  policy  depends  only 
relate  numbers  of  people  employed  to  levels 
of  spending.  Thus,  the  models  show  that  a 
tax  rebate  and  a  permanent  personal  income 
tax  rate  reduction  stimulate  ONP  and  em- 
ployment by  stimulating  spending.  But  they 
cannot  show  that  only  a  rate  reduction  also 
stimulates  production  by  Increasing  the 
after-tax  rewards  to  work  and  Investment. 
Indeed,  In  the  models  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates  only  affects  GNP  and 
employment  by  raising  disposable  Income, 
and  production  increases  only  In  response  to 
Increased  spending. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
rely  on  the  same  models — Chase,  DRI  and 
Wharton.  The  government  Is  spending  a 
small  fortune  on  guidance  from  econometric 
models  that  see  only  half  of  the  picture.  For 
example.  In  simulating  the  effects  on  eco- 
nomic activity  of  changes  In  personal  In- 
come tax  rates,  the  models  focus  only  on 
changes  In  disposable  Income  and  spending 
and  neglect  the  changes  In  relative  prices. 
Yet.  It  Is  relative  prices  that  Influence  the 
critical  choices  between  Income  and  leisure 
and  between  current  consumption  and  fu- 
ture Income. 
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As  an  Illustration,  consider 
produce.  There  are  two  uses  of 
and  leisure.  Each  use  has  a  pr^ 
of  the  other.  The  price  of  addlt 
Is  the  amount  of  Income  that  Is 
not  working,  and  It  Is  lnfluence( 
rates.  The  higher  the  tax  rates 
the  amount  of  the  after-tax 
foregone    by    enjoying 
Thus,  the  higher  the  tax  rates 
relative  price  of  leisure.  If  the 
100    percent,    the    relative    price 
would  be  zero. 

We  often  hear  that  a  person 
first  five  months  of  the  year  for 
ment  before  he  starts  working 
But  that  Is  not  the  way  it  wor]^ 
part  of  the  year  the  person  wor 
self.  He  begins  working  for  the 
only  when  his  income  reaches 
The  more  he  earns,  the  more  h< 
the   government  until   the   rlsln  ; 
rate  of  taxation  discourages  him 
ther  work. 

Take  the  case  of  a  medical 

counters  the  50  percent  rate  aftei 
months  of  work.  He  is  faced  wl 
another  6,  4  or  2  months  for  only 
of  his  earnings.  Such  a  low  after 
to  effort  encourages  doctors  to 
tlces,  to  reduce  their  working 
take  longer  vacations. 

The  high  tax  rates  shrink  the  . 
discouraging  doctors  from  earning 
amounts  of  taxable  Income.  They 
up  the  cost  of  medical  care  by 
supply  of  medical  services.  A  tax  . 
tlon  would  raise  the  relative  price 
and  result  In  more  taxable  Inc 
earned  and.  also,  In  a  greater  suppl  j 
cal  services. 

The  effect  of  tax  rates  on  the 
earn    additional    taxable    Income 
across  the  tax  bracket  spectrum.  II 
neither  to  doctors  nor  to  the  top 
Studies  by  Martin  Feldsteln  of 
that   the   tax   rates   on   the   a 
practically   eliminate   the   gap 
after-tax   take-home   pay   and 
his    untaxed    unemployment 
Here  is  a  case  where  a  marginal 
30  percent  (Including  state  and 
come  and  social  security  taxes)   . 
relative  price  of  leisure  so  low  th      , 
the  measured  rate  of  unemployme  it 
percent  and  shrinks  GNP  and  th« 
by    the    lost    production    of    om 
workers. 

Now  consider  how  tax  rates  affect 
slon   concerning   the   use  of  Incoi 
are  two  uses  of  Income — consumj 
Investment    (saving),    and   each   m 
price   In   terms   of   the   other.   The 
additional     current     consumption 
amount  of  future  Income  that  is  » 
by  not  investing,  and  it  is  Influeno  d 
tax    rates.    The    higher    tv>«>    tax 
smaller  the  amount  of  after-tax 
come  that  is  foregone  by  enjoying  „ 
current  consumption.  Thus,  the  h 
tax   rates,    the   lower   the   relative 
current  consumption. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Englishman 
the  98  percent  marginal  tax  rate  o 
ment  Income  who  faces  a  decision 
Investing    $50,000    at    a    17    percent 
return,   which   would   bring  him   i 
year   in    before-tax   future    income 
chasing  a  Rolls  Royce.  Since  the 
value  of  the  future  Income  Is  only 
year,  the  price  to  him  of  additional  c, 
tlon  is  very  low.  He  can  enjoy  the 
of  a  fine  motor  car  for  only  $170 
This  is  why  today  so  many  Rolls  U 
seen  In  England.  They  are  mistaken 
of  prosperity,  but  in  fact  are  sign 
tax  rates  on  Investment  Income, 
clple   Involved   is   most   easily 
extreme  example,  but  as  in  the 
decision  to  produce.  It  operates 
spectrum  of  tax  rates. 
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A  tax  rate  reduction  would  raise  the  rela- 
tive price  of  current  consumption  and  result 
in  more  Investment.  The  rate  reduction  not 
only  increases  disposable  income  and  total 
spending,  it  a.so  changes  the  composition  of 
total    spending    toward    more    Inevstment. 
Thus,  labor  productivity,  employment,  and 
real  GNP  are  raised  above  the  levels  that 
would  result  from  a  different  composition  of 
the  same  amount  of  total  spending.  The  rela- 
tive  price  change,   then,   moves   both   con- 
sumption and  investment  to  higher  levels. 
Since  the  econometric  models  only  pick  up 
one  of  the  three  ways  In  which  a  reduction 
In  personal  Income  tax  rates  works  to  In- 
crease  GNP  and   employment,   they  grossly 
exaggerate    the    tax    revenue    losses    which 
would  result  from  cutting  tax  rates.  The  only 
feed-back   on    the   revenue   base   that   they 
pick  up  Is  the  expansion  of  output  in  re- 
sponse to  an  increase  in  buying.  They  do  not 
pick  up  the  expansion  in  output  which  re- 
sults from  the  changes  In  the  relative  prices. 
In  short,  the  econometric  models  are  not 
aware  that  a  permanent  personal  Income  tax 
reduction  stimulates  Incentives  in  addition 
to  spending  and  will  call  forth  a  larger  in- 
crease In  GNP  and  employment  in  response 
to  the  increase  in  spending.  The  mode.s  do 
not  take  Into  account  that  compared  to  a 
rebate  of  equal  amount,  a  rate  reduction  will 
have  a  bigger  effect  on  expanding  the  tax 
base  and  pull  in  more  tax  revenue  to  offset 
the  Initial  revenue  loss.  Thus,   the  models 
produce  erroneous  estimates  which  say  that 
8X  billion  in  rate   reductions   will   add  the 
same  amount  to   the  government's   budget 
deficit  as  $X  billion  In  per  capita  rebates. 

This  Is  not  a  full  account  of  the  defects  of 
the  reigning  econometric  models.  Two  of  the 
"big  three"  predict  GNP  declines  if  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  are  reduced.  (Chase  is  the 
exception.)  In  the  case  of  the  DRI  model,  the 
explanation  Is  that  investment  does  not  de- 
pend on  after-tax  profits  in  a  very  strong 
way.  However,  Investment  Is  very  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  Interest  rates.  Interest  rates 
go  up  when  the  government  sells  bonds  to 
finance  the  deficit  that  results  from  the  cor- 
porate tax  cut.  As  a  result  of  the  rise  In  In- 
terest rates.  Investment  falls.  Thus,  In  the 
DRI  model  a  tax  reduction  that  Increases 
the  profitability  of  Investment  reduces  in- 
vestment! 

The  reader  Is  no  doubt  wondering  why 
such  defective  models  remain  uncorrected 
and  In  such  wide  use.  The  answer  may  be 
that  they  are  mainly  useful  for  short-run 
forecasting  and  not  for  economic  policy 
simulation.  Sailors  can  navigate  very  well  by 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  even  though  it  Is  false. 
As  we  are  ending  on  a  speculative  note, 
I  would  point  out  that  by  showing  tax  rate 
reductions,  tax  rebates,  and  government 
spending  programs  financed  by  deficits  to  be 
equally  effective  economic  policy  tools,  the 
models  serve  the  interests  to  egalitarians  by 
allowing  income  redistribution  under  the 
policy  guise  of  fighting  unemployment.  And 
they  serve  the  political  interests  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  by  allowing  It  to  build  spend- 
ing constituencies  that  It  could  not  finance 
by  raising  the  statutory  tax  rates. 

By  showing  that  tax  rate  reductions  pro- 
duce the  same  deficits  that  overspending 
revenues  does,  the  models  leave  the  Republi- 
cans out  in  the  political  cold  where  they 
fight  deficits  and  become  the  tax  collector 
for  Democratic  spending  programs.  But  more 
Importantly,  employment  opportunities  and 
higher  levels  of  living  standards  for  everyone 
will  continue  to  be  foregone  until  the  sup- 
ply side— which  Is  where  prodiictlon  actual- 
ly takes  place— gets  plugged  Into  the 
econometric  models. 


THE  HYPOCRISY  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL POLITICS  SURROUNDING  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  RHODESIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr,  Ichord)  !s  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  letter  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Run- 
nels) and  I  have  received  from  a  young 
Rhodesian  friend  named  Chris  Scofleld 
whom  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.    Runnels),    the   gentleman   from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  ,  and  I  met  on  a 
visit  to  Rhodesia  in  April  1975.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  Chris  Scofleld  ac- 
cepts the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
as  a  foregone  conclusion,  a  judgment 
with  which  I  agree,  but  at  the  same  time 
expresses  his  perplexity  as  to  why  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  take  this  action  at 
this    particular    juncture,    particularly 
without  even  sending  an  official  delega- 
tion to  Rhodesia  to  at  least  view  this 
most  complex  situation  that  exists  in 
Rhodesia,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels),  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   fMr.  Dent),  and  I 
did  in  1975.  His  letter  also  points  up  the 
hypocrisy,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  interna- 
tional politics  surrounding  the  issue  of 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia;  expresses  his  contempt  for  the 
handling  of  the  Rhodesian  situation  by 
his  own  country.  Great  Britain,  the  land 
of  the  origin  of  most  white  Rhodesians; 
the  deceit  practiced  by  a  good  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  who  carry 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia  despite  the  U.N. 
sanctions;   and  suggests  a  scenario,  or 
a  similar  scenario,  resulting  in  both  black 
and  white  genocide  and  the  ultimate  de- 
nial of  the  strategic  mineral  chrome  to 
the  stainless  steel  mills  and  factories  of 
America. 


ac  ross 


(Note— Dr.  Roberts  U  Chief  Economist, 
Minority  Staff.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Adiunct 
Professor  of  Economics  at  George  Mason 
tiniversity.) 


I  have  been  greatly  moved  by  his  letter 
to  the  point  that  I  am  constrained  to 
read  his  letter  into  the  Record  which 
provides  a  unique  insight  into  the  Byrd 
amendment  issue,  and  also  to  write  an 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  to  the 
House  bill  repealing  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment when  it  is  considered  by  the  House. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  tlie  House  to  clearly 
consider  my  amendment  which  I  will  lat- 
er describe,  as  I  honestly  believe  it  could 
very  well  result  in  a  peaceful  transfer  of 
po  A-er  from  the  white  minority  govern- 
ment to  a  black  majority  government 
that    can    truly    govern    Zimbabwe,    or 
Rhodesia— whichever  one  wishes  to 'call 
it— and  speaking  with  complete  candor 
Mr.  Speaker,  prohibit  this  body    Presi- 
dent Carter,  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment  particularly.   Great   Britain,   and 
the  United  Nations  from  having  on  their 
hands  the  blood  of  thousands  of  both 
black  and  white  Rhodesians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reference  of  Mr. 
Scofield  in  his  letter  to  Josiah  Chinai- 
mano  points  up,  in  my  opinion,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment policy  toward  Rhodesian  citizens. 
The  State  Deoartment  has  permitted  en- 
try to  Mr.  Chinaimano,  who  appears  to 
support  confiscation  of  all  American 
property  in  Rhodesia,  but  has  denied  en- 
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try  to  Mr.  Scofleld,  who  sought  to  travel 
here  on  a  British  passport,  on  the  spe- 
cious ground  that  America  lives  up  to  all 
of  the  sanctions  of  the  United  Nations 
against  Rhodesia,  except  trade  in  chrome 
under  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Both  Congressman  Runnels  and  I 
have  intervened  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sco- 
fleld, but  the  State  Department,  appar- 
ently fearful  that  he  will  tell  his  side  of 
the  Rhodesian  controversy  and  that 
someone  will  believe  him,  has  refused 
to  grant  him  a  visa. 

Indeed,  when  my  staff  called  the  State 
Department,  they  stated  that  under  U.S. 
policy,  by  Executive  order  of  1968,  any- 
one who  has  furthered  the  interest  of  the 
regime  in  Rhodesia  is  discouraged  from 
traveling  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sco- 
fleld is  a  citizen  of  Rhodesia;  he  is  also 
a  citizen  of  Great  Britain;  and,  of 
course,  he  has  to  have  a  Great  Britain 
passport  in  order  to  travel  abroad. 

I  make  the  charge,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  the  straightforward 
charge  that  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment is  more  ignorant  of  v,hat  is  going 
on  in  Rhodesia  than  moit  Members  of 
Congress  because  the  State  Department 
intelligence  is  based  primarily  on  prob- 
ably the  most  biased  of  any  intelligence 
we  could  possibly  obtain  on  this  issue, 
namely  British  intelligence. 

Congressman  Harold  Runnels  and  I 
discovered  the  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  when  they  tried 
to  dissuade  us  from  traveling  to  Rho- 
desia in  1975.  Most  of  the  essential  in- 
formation they  provided  I's  was  errone- 
ous. 

For  example,  the  State  Department 
warned  us  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
take  our  wives  to  war-wracked  Rhodesia. 
To  our  surprise  we  found  it  to  be  more 
safe  in  the  wee  houi's  of  the  morning 
on  any  street  in  Salisbury  than  it  is  in 
broad  daylight  only  two  blocks  from 
where  I  stand  at  the  present  time. 

I  receved  the  impression  from  the 
State  Department  briefings  that  Ian 
Smith  and  his  supporters  practiced 
apartheid  or  something  worse.  To  my 
great  surprise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  met  black 
millionaires  in  Salisbury  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  black  professor  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Salisbury  that  en- 
rollment in  the  university  was  about  50 
percent  white  and  50  percent  black. 

To  my  utter  amazement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  saw  black  crane  operators  in  a  Rho- 
desian ferrochrome  mill  being  trained 
to  replace  white  operators  at  the  same 
salary. 

I  learned  also  to  my  astonishment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  black  men  in  Rhodesia 
had  the  highest  wage  throughout  all 
Africa,  even  including  the  nation  of 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  loathe  racism  in  any 
form,  whether  black  or  white.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  defend  the  status  quo  in 
Rhodesia,  as  I  personally  feel  it  is  in- 
defensible, but  I  am  constrained  to  state 
that  the  situation  existing  in  Rhodesia 
today  is  far  superior  to  what  existed  in 
many  sections  of  this  country  just  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  especially  true  in  view 
of  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the  Smith 
government  to  minimize  governmental- 
sanctioned  segregation. 


The  racial  problems  of  Rhodesia  are 
indeed  complicated  when  we  realize  that 
Rhodesia  also  has  the  problem  generated 
by  the  merger  of  primitive  African  tribal 
culture  and  western  European  culture. 

I  loathe  racism,  Mr.  Speaker;  but  I  was 
also  reared  to  loathe  hyprocrisy,  and  the 
issues  surrounding  the  U.N.  sanctions  as 
the  alleged  means  of  compelling  Rho- 
desia to  alter  or  change  its  internal  policy 
are  replete  with  hypocrisy. 

Why  do  I  say  so?  I  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  while  I  was  in  Rhodesia  the 
streets  of  Salisbury  were  lined  with  new 
Toyotas,  new  Volkswagens,  new  Fiats, 
and  new  Volvos.  I  even  saw  articles  of 
trade  from  Rhodesia's  colonizing,  but 
now  lowly  esteemed,  mctiier  country, 
Great  Britain. 

The  truth  is,  evei-y  major  country  in 
the  world  is  trading  with  Rhodesia,  in- 
cluding Russia,  despite  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. The  United  States  of  America  is 
practically  the  only  country,  excluding 
chrome  and  one  or  two  other  strategic 
materials,  which  is  not  trading  with 
Rhodesia. 

How  hypocritical  have  international 
politics  become?  Yet  we  choose  to  be 
governed  by  such  hypocrisy  and  deny 
ourselves  the  advantage  of  lucrative 
trade  with  Riiodesia  to  satisfy  the  whims 
and  the  piques  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
hypocritical  positions  of  the  U.N.,  which 
equate  Zionism  with  racism. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  irrefut- 
able proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  1976  Rhodesia  produced  about 
250,000  tons  of  ferrochrome.  The  United 
States  bought  only  47,000  tons.  Who 
bought  the  other  203,000  tons?  Do  not 
tell  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nonmember 
nations  of  the  U.N.  bought  the  203,000 
tons. 

In  1976,  Mr.  Speaker,  Rhodesia  pro- 
duced 30  million  pounds  of  nickel.  The 
United  States  bought  5  million  pounds. 
.Are  we  to  suppose  that  Rhodesia  dumped 
the  other  25  million  pounds  in  the  Indian 
Ocean? 

Rhodesia  is  the  second  or  third  laro'est 
producer  in  the  world  of  platinum.  It  is 
the  second  largest  producer  of  tobacco. 
Who  buys  all  this  tobacco?  Who  buys  all 
this  platinum? 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  saw  the 
streets  of  Salisbury  lined  with  Toyotas, 
Fiats,  Volvos,  and  Volkswagens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  Henry  Kissin- 
ger's fault,  nor  was  it  the  fault  of  Cyrus 
Vance,  that  Mr.  Kissinger's  brilliant  and 
fair  plan  to  bring  about  a  new  regime  in 
Rhodesia  which  would  avoid  the  danger- 
ous possibihty  of  genocide  in  Rhodesia 
did  not  work. 

I  believe  that  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Scofield's  letter  as  to  why  it  did  not 
work  may  well  be  correct,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  this  letter  writ- 
ten to  both  me  anc.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runnels)  with  an 
open  mind. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  blacks 
distrust  Britain,  as  he  states  in  his  let- 
ter; but  I  do  know  that  practically  with- 
out exception  white  Rhodesians  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  policies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  why  should  they  not, 
under  the  circimistances.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  one  mistake  of  Henry  Kissin- 


ger. Placing  Great  Britain  in  charge  of 
negotiations  was  equivalent  to  placing 
Great  Britain  in  1792  in  charge  of  nego- 
tiations between  George  Washington's 
newly  formed  U.S.  Government  and  the 
various  tribes  of  American  Indians  to  give 
America  back  to  the  Indians. 

I  doubt  if  the  U.S.  Government  at  that 
time  would  have  looked  with  much  favor 
upon  Britain  as  a  fair  and  unbiased  arbi- 
trator. 

Scofield's  judgment  is  right,  I  believe, 
when  he  states  that  the  principal  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  will 
be  purely  psychological.  Obviously,  the 
repeal  will  have  limited  economic  effect, 
as  Rhodesia,  as  I  pointed  out  previously, 
is  apparently  trading  with  all  countries 
without  dilSculty.  They  are  getting 
around  the  United  Nations  sanctions. 

The  timing  of  the  repeal  is  indeed  poor, 
as  Scofleld  ably  points  out  in  his  letter. 
It  could  have  the  effect  of  turning 
Rhodesia  over  to  undesirable  elements  in 
Rhodesia  who  will  defeat  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  most  ardent  propo- 
nents of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  predict  what 
will  ultimately  prevail  in  Zimbabwe  or 
Rhodesia.  It  is  too  complex  a  situation, 
too  many  factors  and  too  many  ramifica- 
tions involved,  but  it  makes  sense  to  me 
that  if  America  is  determined  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  Rhodesian  settle- 
ment, that  we  retain  some  kind  of  muscle 
in  the  pending  negotiations. 

Why  should  not  the  President  retain 
the  discretion  to  postpone  the  effect  of 
the  repeal  so  long  as  negotiations  are  in 
progress  which  could  ultimately  result  in 
a  fair  and  a  just  settlement?  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  amendment  that 
wculd  require  the  President  to  exercise 
such  discretion  is  being  prepared  at  this 
time  by  me  and  my  office. 

Such  an  amendment  would  present  the 
opportunity  for  a  delegation,  including 
Members  of  Congress  perhaps,  to  go  to 
Rhodesia  and  examine  the  situation  for 
themselves  and  make  a  judgment.  In  this 
way,  we  would  not  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion in  the  dark  with  the  limited  in- 
form.ation  we  now  have. 

I  would  particularly  urge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  representatives  of  the  American 
State  Department  travel  directly  to 
Rhodesia.  They  might  be  surprised  to 
find  out  the  facts  that  do  exist  for 
the.mselves,  rather  than  be  advised  by  the 
British  as  to  what  facts  exist.  I  would 
especially  urge  our  highly  respected  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  a  friend 
of  mine  and  a  former  member  of  this 
body,  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  travel  to  Rhodesia  in  the  very  near 
near  future.  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
Andy  Young,  and  will  be  willing  to  trust 
his  judgment. 

We  cannot  conduct  foreign  affairs  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
legislation  as  the  vehicle.  We  can  estab- 
lish a  policy,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  will  adopt  my  amendment  in 
order  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
he  needs  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  very  well  avoid  the  development  of 
war  between  the  blacks,  as  well  as  war 
between  blacks  and  whites,  in  Rhodesia. 
Personally,  I  do  not  want  the  blood  of 
either  blacks  or  whites  on  my  hands. 
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Mr.  RUNNELS 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICKORD.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  thank  the  gentleman  fronj 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
self  with  his  statement.  I 
him  for  offering  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  of 
at  a  later  dat^D.  The  things  tha 
tieman  from  Missouri  stated 
of  my  knowledge,  are  true  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed  as 
formation  that  was  given  to 
man  from  Missouri   (Mr 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 
Dent),  and  myself,  here  in 
States  by  our  previous  State 
under  another  administration, 
warned,   even   when   we   got 
Africa,  "Do  not  go  to  Rhodesia 
your  wives.  If  you  three  men. 
Congress,  are  that  dumb  or 
you  go  right  ahead  and  go. 
will  you  leave  your  wives  here? 

We    talked    it    over,    and 
traveled  with  us  to  Rhodesia 
will  speak  for  itself.  We  were 
be  as  fair  as  we  knew  how 
with  the  black  leaders,  both  of  tl 
tion  sides,  within  the  black 
We  went  to  the  university,  mel 
of  the  black  leaders  before  we  e-w 
to  a  white  leader  in  Rhodesia, 
at  both  sides,  and  we  were  free 
to  ask  any  questions  that  we  w 
I  am  amazed  at  our  previous 
tration,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  a: 
at  our  present  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  Nev 
My  congressional  district  touc 
States  and  one  foreign  nation, 
hope  that  the  executive  brancfc 
Government,  if   they  wanted 
about  the  Second  Congressional 
of  New  Mexico,  would  not  go  to  C  olor 
Utah.  Arizona,  Texas,   and  old 
and  ask  questions  as  to  what  is 
Inside  the  Second  Congressional 
of  New  Mexico.  But  it  seems 
what  our  executive  branch  of 
ment,    through    the    State 
and,  yes,  even  the  U.N.  deleg 
to  do.  They  go  and  they  dance  al 
the  subject  matter  but  never 
setting  their  foot  inside  of  Rhodesia 
taking  a  good,  long,  hard  look 

I  am  amazed.  As  does  the 
from  MLssouri,  I  want  things 
fair  as  fair  can  be.  But  if  we  w 
the  record,  we  will  find  that 
army  in  Rhodesia,  they  have 
for  every  one  white,  carrying 
gun  and  the  same  amount  of 
tion.  If  6  million  blacks  are  being 
treated,    and    there    are    only 
whites,  including  men,  women, 
dren,  pray  tell  me,  by  just  sheer 
if  they  were  mistreated,  why 
not  been  run  over  so  far?  I  "will 
Members,  farther,  how  dangerous 
desia  is.  We  came  back  from 
and  we  met  many  people  on 
of  ^b",  fence.  My  wife  and  my  two 
est  children  went  back  to  Rhodesia 
spenc  2 '2  months,  unescorted  by 
at  their  own  expense,  and  stayel 
Riiodesia.  They  are  back  here 
United  States.  They  were  not 
There  were  no  locks  on  the  door ! 
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I  am  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  beg  and  I  plead  and  I  ask  the 
United  States  not  to  make  a  mistake, 
not  to  let  the  Communists  take  over  In 
Rhodesia.  I  do  not  own  any  chrome  stock. 
I  do  not  own  any  steel  stock.  That  is 
the  subject  matter,  though.  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
if  the  old  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  keeping  their  end  of  the  bargain, 
then  pray  tell  me  where  are  the  products 
of  their  countries?  How  are  they  getting 
Into  Rhodesia?  What  kind  of  trade  is 
Japan,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  do- 
ing? They  are  doing  trade  there.  And  I 
ask  this  question,  too.  If  I  have  made  a 
false  statement,  then  let  those  nations 
come  forward,  either  through  the  U.N., 
or  whatever  method  they  choose.  Let  us 
just  find  out.  Is  the  United  States  going 
to  pay  more  for  second-grade  chrome  ore 
from  Russia,  our  Communist  friends,  if 
the  Byrd  amendment  is  repealed? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Runnels)  for  his  contribution. 

Let  me  further  state  this:  I  will  make 
another  charge,  and  this  is  concerning 
some  of  the  hypocrisy  in  this  fight  on 
the  so-called  Byiyl  amendment.  I  have 
read  some  letters  coming  into  this  body 
from  specialty  steel  companies  within  the 
United  States  whose  ofScials  think  they 
should  change  their  position  on  the  Byrd 
amendment.  They  are  now  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  because  they 
state  that  there  has  been  a  process  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  by  which  we 
will  be  able  to  make  stainless  steel  out  of 
South  African  chrome  alone.  Up  to  this 
point  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to 
mix  the  South  African  chrome  v.-ith  Rho- 
desian  chrome. 

In  this  amendment  or  In  this  repealer 
that  we  have  coming  to  the  floor  this 
week  we  have  another  little  form  of  hy- 
pocrisy, a  very  neat  form  of  hypocrisy. 
It  states  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
let  into  this  Nation  any  specialty  steel 
product  or  stainless  steel  that  contains 
Rhodesian  chrome. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Rhodesia  last  year  pro- 
duced 250.000  tons  of  ferrochrome;  we 
bought  47.000  tons.  I  charge  that  these 
companies  that  are  now  changing  their 
position  must  think  that  they  are  going 
to  get  rid  of  competition  because  most 
certainly  a  lot  of  that  specialty  steel 
that  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  contains  Rhodesian  chrome  since 
many  foreign  firms  do  not  have  this  new 
process  that  we  have  invented  here  in 
the  United  States. 

But  the  tragic  thing  about  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  is  that  if  Rho- 
desian chrome  does  disappear,  the  next 
to  go  is  South  African  chrome.  If  South 
African  chrome  goes,  the  only  place  from 
which  we  can  get  chrome,  in  large  quan- 
tities anyway,  will  be  Russia.  There  is  a 
little  bit  mined  in  Turkey,  but  in  very 
small  amounts.  We  are  going  to  make 
ourselves  dependent  upon  Russia  if  we 
go  ahead  and  actually  live  up  to  the 
United  Nations  sanction. 

I  have  spoken  very  harshly  about  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  one  good  side  to  it.  We  are 
not  complete  hvpocrites  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  is  not  as  hypocritical 
as  other  nations  in  this  world.  We  do  en- 


force the  United  Nations  sanction  against 
Rhodesia  in  everything  except  chrome 
and  one  or  two  other  strategic  materials 
that  we  need  in  this  country;  the  other 
nations  do  not  do  that.  I  do  not  favor  the 
sanctions,  but  at  least  we  are  not  the 
hypocrites  that  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Icord)  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for  taking 
the  floor  to  give  this  problem  its  proper 
airing  at  this  timely  moment. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I,  too  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  all 
of  this.  I  believe  that  for  us  to  fuss  about 
Rhodesia  and  civil  rights  in  Rhodesia 
and  not  fuss  about  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  same  degree  is  indeed  hypocrisy.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  fact  that  if  civil  rights  do  not 
exist  in  Rhodesia,  they  exist  to  even  a  far 
lesser  degree  in  the  Soviet  Union,  not- 
witlistanding  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
two  races  involved  in  that  nation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
also  that  although  I  made  the  charge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  purchased  fer- 
rochrome from  Rhodesia,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  prove  it  absolutely  at  this 
time.  However,  if  they  do  have  a  change 
of  government  in  Rhodesia,  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  we  will  be  able  to  prove 
Russia  has  purchased  chrome  in 
Rhodesia.  It  is  natural  that  Russia  should 
purchase  such  ferrochrome  because  I 
doubt  that  Russia  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  the  ferrochrome  it  needs.  Russia 
has  chrome  ore  for  export  but  It  does 
not  export  ferrochrome. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
have  to  have  a  Byrd  amendment  for 
Rhodesia  and  we  do  not  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  similar  amendment  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lot  to 
be  said  about  what  is  really  going  on. 
In  considering  the  fact  that  perhaps  this 
Nation's  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of 
many  nations  in  the  world  are  involved, 
our  foreign  policy  all  turns  on  the  desires 
and  the  whims  of  some  of  the  big  multi- 
national corporations  and  the  big  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  steel  Industries 
of  this  country  decide  that  once  they 
have  supposedly— and  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  even  the  truth — a  new  process  and 
they  do  not  need  Rhcdesia  anymore,  they 
make  it  sound  like  this  Is  a  final  state- 
ment and  this  is  the  way  the  Nation 
ought  to  go ;  but  they  are  not  taking  into 
account  the  many  small  foundries  and 
other  people  who  may  not  have  the  new 
process  and  therefore  need  to  have  the 
finer  chrome  that  Rhoesdia  provides. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ihink  there  is  a  great 
problem  here  that  we  need  to  take  up. 
There  is  a  great  disparity,  I  think,  be- 
tween small  businesses  and  small  com- 
panies in  this  country  as  distinguished 
from  the  multinational  corporations, 
sometim.es  including  the  big  banks.  We 
are  seeing  this  right  now  with  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations. 
That  happened  in  the  same  way  with 
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respect    to    multinational    corporation 
involvement  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  money  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  amount  of  Involvement  out 
of  the  country,  we  are  actually  penalizing 
the  interests  within  the  country. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  ICHORD)  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  about  the  restriction  about  bringing 
in  any  steel  with  Rhodesian  chrome  in  it 
amounts  to  a  secondary  boycott  which 
this  Nation  rejected  jast  a  year  ago.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  unthinkable. 

Mr  T«-HORD  Mr  Soeaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen) 
for  nis  contribution. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  some- 
thing about  the  possible  conflict  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  one  canal  negotia- 
tor, I  believe.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  pursues  that  possible  con- 
flict of  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for 
his  contribution  and  also,  again,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  reiterate  that  the 
problem  in  Rhodesia  is  not  within.  The 
problem  is  without. 

I  think  Great  Britain,  in  its  pique,  in 
its  whim,  is  trying  to  knock  down  Rho- 
desia. If  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Nations  would  stay  away  from  Rhodesia 
or  Zimbabwe,  whichever  name  one  pre- 
fers, they  would  eventually  work  out 
their  internal  problems  themselves  just 
as  satisfactorily  as  we  will  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<;k  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  lengthy  letter  In  the  Record 
from  Mr.  Scofield,  the  entire  letter  which 
I  have  previou.sly  referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

Investments   (Pvt.)    Ltd., 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia,  February  18,  1977. 
Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  am  writing  you  a  virtually 
Identical  letter  to  the  one  I  have  written 
to  Harold  Runnels.  As  I  said  to  Harold,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  politics/Inter- 
national diplomacy  Is  a  complicated  struc- 
ture and  one  has  to  be  pragmatic;  in  addi- 
tion there  are  invariably  a  wide  number  of 
considerations,  some  of  which  Involve  trade- 
offs. None  the  less,  I  bcieve  that  the  timing 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  cou'.d 
scarcely  be  worse  and  we  at  this  end  are 
taking  it  that  the  repeal  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. I  suppose  one  should  never  accept 
anything  as  a  'foregone  conclusion",  but  one 
has  to  be  realistic  and  adjust  accordingly. 
Detailed  below  are  .some  of  my  thoughts. 

1.  It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  can  formulate  a  policy  on  Riiodesia 
while  making  no  effort  to  acquaint  Itself  with 
the  situation,  inside  the  country — other  than 
relying  on  hearsay  either  through  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  or  from  externally 
based  nationalists.  Ambassador  Young  stated 
during  his  African  trip  that  the  Rhodesian 
Government  (albeit  illegal)  nevertheless 
represents  the  authority  of  the  country  and 
therefore  It  had  to  be  dealt  with.  But  no 
member  of  the  State  Department — sub- 
sequent to  Dr.  Kissinger — will  dLscuss  any- 
thing of  substance  with  Government  here 
nor  will  any  member  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment enter  the  country  (officially  or  unof- 
flcally)    to  ascertain  precisely  what  Is  going 


on.  On  Richards  recent  trip  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  I  believe  a  fellow  called  Edmond- 
son  was  supposed  to  be  In  tow  but  he  never 
bothered  to  pitch  up.  When  so  maiiy — black 
and  white — are  relying  on  the  United  States 
as  a  catalyst  for  a  settlement.  It  Is  incom- 
prehensible that  the  United  States  leaves  no 
lines  of  communication  open. 

2.  While  Andy  was  out  here  some  three 
weeks  back,  he  was  told  repeatedly  by  na- 
tionalists and  by  Government  that  there  was 
a  total  lack  of  trust  in  the  British  and  that 
all  parties  felt  that  the  Brits  had  almost 
single  handedly  fouled  up  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. Add  that  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
are  bankrupt,  powerless  and  absolutely  use- 
less and  one  can  only  boggle  at  the  thought 
that  this  country  is  a  'British  responsibility". 

3.  It  is  my  belief,  and  no  doubt  Audy 
Andrews  can  fill  you  In  on  his  Interpretation, 
that  the  Muzorewa  wing — who  it  is  believed 
commands  upward  of  70"  support  among 
Africans  in  the  country — are  an.xlous  to  set- 
tle, if  necessary  on  the  Kissinger  package. 
Smith  has  stated  publically  time  and  time 
again  that  he  accepted  the  Kissinger  pro- 
posals and  still  does  and  has  made  it  abund- 
antly clear  that  he  wishes  to  go  ahead  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Kissinger  pro- 
posals, modified  if  necessary  to  some  degree. 
The  reason  behind  the  anxiety  to  settle  both 
sides  is  three  fold. 

a.  The  knowledge  that  If  three  groupings, 
le.  Muzorewa.  Nkomo  and  Mugabe,  continue 
to  build  up  their  respective  power  bases, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  ultimate  civil  war 
between  the  blacks  of  Rhodesia. 

b.  The  cost  of  the  war  both  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  in  terms  of  manpower  require- 
ments Is  posing  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
economy  with  the  resultant  neglect  in  other 
rectors — for  instance,  it  was  only  three  years 
or  so  ago  that  the  education  was  the  single 
highest  vote  on  the  budget;  todav  defence 
accounts  for  way  and  above  the  single  big- 
gest item. 

c.  The  Europeans'  confidence  In  the  long 
term  future  of  this  country  Is  waning  rapid- 
ly; there  is  a  ma=s  exorlus.  the  country  will 
go  Into  a  steep  decline  as  has  been  the  case 
In  Mocamblque.  And  If  the  sta^e  is  reached 
where  there  Is  a  total  lack  of  confidence,  the 
Impetus  to  'make  a  go  of  if — certainly 
among  the  Europeans  of  this  country — will 
collapse  too. 

4.  If  my  reading  on  the  repeal  Is  correct 
then  maybe  the  Administration  should  give 
some  thought  to  the  timing  of  such  a  re- 
peal. It  is  my  belief  that  the  Muzorewa  wing 
and  the  Government  could  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  the  fairly  near  future:  For  Muzo- 
rewa to  maintain  the  popular  support  he 
has.  his  faction  has  to  be  seen  to  be  making 
progress.  The  repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment 
at  this  moment  in  time  will  be  seen  locally 
to  have  been  the  result  of  pressure  exerted 
by  the  'front  line"  President  and  the  Nkomo/ 
Mugabe  alliance.  In  consequence  such  a  step 
would  tend  to  weaken  KTuzorewa  and 
strength  his  marxist  opponents — which  is  a 
situation  one  would  imagine  that  not  even 
Senator  Clark  particularly  wants  to  see  come 
about.  What  mi<?ht  be  worth  thinking  about 
is  a  course  of  action  whereby  the  President 
Is  empowered  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment but  that  such  repeal  be  delayed  for 
a  period  of,  say,  six  months  to  enable  the 
parties  concerned  to  sort  things  out.  If  at 
the  end  of  six  months  no  -progress  is  being 
made,  the  President  duly  signs  the  repeal. 
In  this  manner,  the  United  States  retains 
some  leverage:  It  gives  the  moderate  African 
time  to  get  moving  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  he  doesn't,  his  opponents  are  likely 
to  be  in  a  i=tronger  position  than  he  is  at  the 
end  of  the  day:  As  far  as  the  white  Is  con- 
cerned, the  image  of  a  relatively  neutral 
American  Administration  committed  to  try 
and  bring  about  a  reasonable  settlement 
will  be  maintained. 

5.  If  the  Nkomo/Mugabe  alliance  succeeds 
In  gaining  political  power  In  Rhodesia,  two 


major  factors  stand  out,  (we  can  Ignore  the 
internal  ramification  of  such  a  political 
power  base,  since  once  the  country  is  govern- 
ed by  Africans  the  United  States  will  cease  to 
be  Interested  in  whether  the  powers-that-be 
are  repressive — after  all,  take  the  example  of 
our  next-door  neighbour,  Mocamblque, 
where  no  elections  have  been  held,  the  coun- 
try is  ruled  by  the  army,  all  private  property 
has  been  nationalised,  unmarried  women  are 
conscripted  into  brothels  by  the  army,  etc. 
etc.)  namely: 

a.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Nkomo/Mugabe 
alliance  has  little  more  than  between  10% 
to  20%  of  popular  support  in  the  country. 
Nkomo"s  power  bEise  Is  Matabele  and  as  you 
are  aware,  Muzorewa  comands  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Shona;  thus  you 
win  have  a  minority  Government,  but  this 
time  black,  with  all  the  ingredients  of  a  free 
for  all  between  the  Matabele  and  the  Shona. 
While  that  will  make  no  doubt  Interesting 
reading  in  Washington,  It  will  be  damn  un- 
comfortable sitting  here. 

b.  If  Nkomo/Mugabe  obtain  control,  you 
will  have  a  strong  marxist  political  structure 
in  this  country,  and  Rhodesia  wUl  be  In  all 
probability  become  the  immediate  front  line 
State  adjoining  the  South  African  borders. 
In  the  event  of  SWAPO  being  the  dominant 
power  in  South  West  Africa,  we  would  then 
have  marxist  regimes  surrounding  the  Re- 
public. Now  you  know  my  own  feeling  about 
the  South  African  Government  policies,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  at  that  stage  chrome 
supplies  from  South  Africa  will  be  In 
Jeopardy,  while  Rhodesian  chrome  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  marxists.  If  that 
happens,  then  we  truly  do  have  problems  of 
immense  significance.  Furthermore  having 
trumoeted  around  the  world  your  support  of 
sanctions  to  achieve  political  change,  I  think 
it  will  in  due  course  be  extremely  difficult  for 
any  Administration  to  talk  away  the 
precedent  when  a  clamour  Is  on  for  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Any  moderate  political  set  up  here  could 
probably  co-exist  with  South  Africa  for  a 
while  and  could  conceivably  Influence  that 
country  into  effecting  the  necessary  changes. 
Any  marxist  Government,  would  probably 
use  this  country  as  a  base  for  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  the  South,  thus  hardening 
Po^fi  African  attitudes  and  make  any  res- 
olution of  the  problem  virtually  insurmount- 
able. You  may  view  this  scenario  as  an  un- 
necessarily bleak,  but  It  Is  certainly  the  way 
I  see  it  and  if  the  South  is  in  a  state  of 
utter  turmoil,  your  own  country  will.  In 
terms  of  access  to  strategic  materials,  be  In 
an  extremely  awkward  position. 

The  re-introduction  of  sanctions  on  the 
Importation  of  metals  and  minerals  into  the 
United  Sta*-es  will  unquestionably  hurt  this 
country.  As  far  as  America  Is  concerned  there 
is  of  course  a  world  wide  surplus  of  ferro- 
chrome, and  Irony  of  ironies,  the  South 
Africans  could  more  than  take  up  '..he  slack 
should  there  be  a  slight  hardening  In  de- 
mand. But  the  repeal  of  the  Amendment  will 
not  bring  this  country  to  Its  knees:  All  It 
will  do  is  cause  additional  unemployment, 
mainly  black,  inject  further  bitterness  into 
an  already  muddled  situation  and  cause  a 
hardening  of  attitudes  in  all  directions.  I 
have  been  saying  for  yeirs  that,  for  God's 
sake,  get  American  Officials  into  this  coun- 
try and  let  them  establish  at  least  t^'e  same 
range  of  contacts  like  someone  like  Andy 
Andrews  has  built  up  over  the  years.  But 
no.  the  answer  has  been  not  only  will  they 
not  come  here  and  learn  for  themselves,  but 
for  some  reason  they  are  terrified  of  white 
Rhodesians  even  speaking  in  defence  of  what 
they  stood  for.  IncldentaUy,  Joslah  Chlnal- 
mano  who  is  Nkomo 's  number  two.  (and 
actually  I  think  personally  a  first  class  bloke) 
left  for  New  York  last  night — apparently  he 
has  no  problem  in  entering  the  United 
States— notwithstanding  his  wing  Is  allied 
with  the  marxists,  who  without  any  ques- 
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tlon  will  nationalise  all  American 
thla  country.  I  on  the  other  han_ 
even  get  Into  the  United  Stat«s 
somebody  can,  one  day,  convlnc 
there  is  a  rationale  for  this  kln< 
Still  that  Is  another  aspect  the  rl 
have  a  more  Immediate  problem 
reason  for  putting  my  thoughts 
you,  and  you  might  like  to  give 
consideration. 

Tou  are  one  of  only  a  few 
your  select   body,   who   have 
country  and  have  seen  for  all 
has   a  lot   to   be   recommended, 
someone  like  Ambassador  Young 
the  trouble  to  come  here  rather 

about    Rhodesia    sitting    in 

Dar  es  Salaam,  he  might  have  got 
feel  for  the  situation  and  more 
might  have  grasped  the  fact  that 
and  white   in   this  country   are  .. 
America  as  a  prime  mover  behinl 
ment. 

Our  love  to  Penny  and  we  look 
hearing  your  views  If  you  have  t 
of  you  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ohris 

PS.— A  Quote  from  Time 
ruary21,  1977. 

"In    addition,    this    weeks    Jou 
Vance  a  chance  as  a  Senior 
ment  Official  puts  it.  "to  get  to 
players  Involved  and  press  on  witl 
mltments  to  get  something  done 
more  than  anything  else  this  trl() 
that  black  and  white  alike  still  ' 
Ington  as  the  only  power  broker 
finding  a  peace  .settlement." 

You   may  have   blinked   on   .^p 
above    and    have    already    reached 
phone  to  get  confirmation.  Well, 
"black  and  white"  read  Arabs  L. 
but  that's  what  makes  this  whole 
unbelieveable.  In  the  Middle  East 
tlcularly  Imoortant  to  get  to  know 
Involved,  but  here  the  reverse 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  l 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pie  of  the  United  States  are  now 
inc  a  massive  propaganda 
support  of  a  proposed  new  I  _., 
treaty  that  would  surrender 
erelgn  control  over  the  U.S.-ow 
Zone,  and  ultimately,  the 
to  Panama,  a  small,  weak, 
nologically  primitive  country  , 
Marxist    military    dictatorship 
closely  associated  with  the  Ha 
cow  axis. 
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A  significant  element  in 
which  has  been  actively  „_, 
certain  high   officials  in   the 
branch  of  our  Government, 
cember  1976  report  of  the  ^ 
nanced  so-called  Commission  v,^ 
States-Latin  American  Relation); 
York,  of  which  the  chairman 
Honorable  Sol.  M.  Linowiiz. 
reflecting  State  Department  . 
commended  negotiating  a  new 
acceptable  canal  treaty  with 
that    would    cause    the    loss 
sovereign  control  over  the 
but  failed  to  state  the  P 
jective  to  eliminate  the   ^x.. 
from  the  Isthmus — one  of  the 
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tegic crossroads  In  the  world  and  the 
prime  target  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  the  Caribbean. 

A  second  element  in  this  propaganda 
campaign  was  the  preparation  and  wide 
distribution  by  President  Henry  R.  Geye- 
lin  of  the  Council  of  the  Americas  of 
New  York  of  a  booklet  entitled  "United 
States,  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal: 
A  Guide  to  the  Issues."  This  publication 
was  reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  February  1,  1977 
pages  3033-3037. 

In  a  letter  of  February  17.  1977.  cov- 
ering its  distribution,  Mr.  Geyelin  re- 
vealed that  the  council  is  an  association 
of  over  200  U.S.  corporations  with  invest- 
ments in  Latin  America.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  opinions  on  the  canal 
treaty  question  should  be  "based  on  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  not  just  emotions," 
and  stated  his  hope  that  the  result  of 
the  educational  process  would  be  a 
treaty  responsive  to  the  mutual  In- 
terests and  concerns  of  both  coimtrles." 
Because  an  adequate  critique  of  the 
many  points  and  fallacies  in  the  book- 
let would  require  a  volume  of  comment 
too  extensive  for  an  address,  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  only  a  few  of  them. 

As  to  its  statement  that  in  December 
1964  President  Johnson  committed  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  new  canal 
treaty,  the  report  does  not  reveal  that 
President  Johnson's  Initial  instinctive 
response  immediately  following  the  Jan- 
uary 1964  Panamanian  mob  assault  on 
the  Canal  Zone  was  that  the  United 
States  had  treaty  obligations  for  the 
operation  of  the  canal  and  would  meet 
those  obligations.  Who  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  change  his  stand  is  not 
explained,  nor  was  it  shown  that  the 
disposal  by  U.S.  territory  was  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  hence 
null  and  void. 

The  booklet  states  that  Secretary  Kis- 
singer and  Foreign  Minister  Tack  of  Pan- 
ama in  February  1974  signed  a  "state- 
ment of  principles"  to  govern  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  proposed  new  canal  treaty. 
It  does  not  disclose  that  those  principles 
provided  for  the  surrender  of  not  only 
the  Canal  Zone  but  also,  eventually,  the 
canal  which  disposals  of  U.S.  territory 
and  property,  as  previously  stated,  have 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  will  never  be. 
My   correspondence    from    February    7, 
1974,  through  January  11.  1977.  from  all 
the  States,  totaled  8,851  In  support  of  re- 
tention of   full   U.S.   sovereign   control 
over  both  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal  and 
16  opposed.  This  is  a  ratio  of  553.8  to  1, 
showing  an  overwhelming  opposition  by 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  taxpayers.  It  is  not  an  "emo- 
tional" reaction  as  alleged  but  a  mani- 
festation of  indignation  and  outrage  at 
the  attempted  betrayal  of  our  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Caribbean  based  upon  the 
widely  understood  realities  involved  in 
the  operation  of  an  interoceanlc  canal 
for  world  commerce  in  a  land  of  endemic 
revolution  and  endless  political  intrigue. 
This  kind  of  betrayal  is  comparable  to 
the  betrayal   of  Free   China   following 
World  War  U  and  the  betrayal  of  East- 
ern Europe  during  the  same  period. 


Another  angle  stressed  in  the  book- 
let is  that  the  present  canal  Is  vulnerable 
to  sabotage,  which  danger  is  nothing 
new.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  all  major 
transportation  enterprises  are  subject  to 
such  hazard.  The  Panama  Canal  was 
protected  during  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
the  Vietnam  war.  Experienced  author- 
ities in  the  Armed  Forces  have  stated 
that  it  can  be  defended  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  undisclosed  objective 
behind  the  vulnerability  angle  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  ancient  dream  idea  of  a 
so-called  sea  level  canal,  which  has  long 
been  advocated  by  some  on  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  vulnerability  of  the  existing 
canal  and  who  would  benefit  from  their 
own  recommendations. 

Still  another  angle  in  the  booklet  is 
its  erroneous  statements  that  the  1936 
Treaty  with  Panama  refers  to  the  Canal 
Zone  as  "territory  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  This  statement  is  simply 
not  true.  The  cited  phrase  refers  not  to 
the  U.S.  zone  territory  but  to  Pana- 
manian areas  outside  the  Canal  Zone 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  example,  the  lighthouse  at 
Cape  Mala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama  Canal  with 
the  Canal  Zone  is  not  a  diplomatic  play- 
thing but  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
achievements  of  man.  Its  primary  mis- 
sion is  the  safe,  convenient,  economic, 
and  expeditious  transit  of  vessels.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  does  have 
major  problems  in  its  operations  but  the 
indicated  Linowitz  report  and  Geyelin 
booklet  do  not  list  either  them  or  their 
solutions.  However,  these  problems  are 
understood  in  the  Panama  Canal  orga- 
nization and  solutions  developed  from 
the  study  of  many  years  of  marine  oper- 
ational experience.  Moreover,  experi- 
enced canal  engineers  ha\e  stated  that 
the  Terminal  Lake-third  lock  solution 
can  be  accomplished  with  every  assur- 
ance of  success  and  it  is  urged  by  Pan- 
ama Canal  pilots  as  the  proper  form  of 
major  modernization. 

In  these  lights,  both  the  Linowitz  re- 
port and  the  Geyelin  booklet  are  basi- 
cally deceptive,  and  I  wish  to  warn  the 
Congress  that  the  views,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  expressed  therein  can- 
not be  accepted  at  face  value  but  should 
be  viewed  with  suspicion,  accepting  what 
is  sound  and  rejecting  that  which  is 
fallacious. 

What  is  needed  in  the  canal  situatior 
is  not  a  "guide  to  the  issues"  but  a  pre 
gram  for  solution  of  the  two  major  prob- 
lems:   those  of  sovereignty  and  major 
modernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  program  to  meet 
the  situation  follows : 

First.  Adoption  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  resolutions  reaffirming  and 
making  dfinite  the  historic  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  continued  undiluted 
U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  its  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone; 

Second.  Termination  of  all  diplomatic 
discussions  of  the  sovereignty  question; 

Third.  Resumption  of  construction  on 
the  suspended  major  modernization  of 
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the  existing  canal  with  the  consolidation 
of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Aguadulce  and 
creation  of  a  summit  level  terminal  lake 
in  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  under 
existing  treaty  provisions; 

Fourth.  Authorization  for  the  election 
to  the  Congress  of  a  nonvoting  delegate 
by  U.S.  citizens  residing  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  and 

Fifth.  Reactivation  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
special  service  squadron  with  home  base 
in  the  zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  simple  program 
evolved  from  long  experience  and  no 
amount  of  sophistry  can  change  it.  But 
what  do  we  find?  To  assist  Chief  Nego- 
tiator Bunker  in  the  surrender  scheme, 
we  nov.'  have  Sol  M.  Linowitz  as  his  asso- 
ciate. Both  are  dedicated  to  the  give- 
away program  of  the  State  Department 
and  both  are  members  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  New  York,  an  orga- 
nization long  engaged  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Not  only  this, 
negotiator  Linowitz  was  a  former  regis- 
tered agent  of  the  Allende  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  Chile  from  June  1972  through 
December  1972  and,  as  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1977,  was  a  registered  agent  of 
the  Colombian  Government.  In  addition, 
he  has  banking  and  business  connections 
that  create  a  conflict  of  interest  as  out- 
lined in  detail  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  22,  1977,  pages  4805- 
4809. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  facts  invite  the  ques- 
tion of  why  was  he  appointed,  and  stress 
that  his  record  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  the  Congress. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  Ambassador 
Linowitz,  I  shall  quote  the  Panama  Canal 
section  of  a  recent  American  Legion  bul- 
letin as  part  of  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend it  for  reading  by  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  concerned  with  national 
and  hemispheric  security.  The  indicated 
section  follows : 

(Prom  the  American  Legion  Bulletin, 

Feb.  11.  1977] 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  Steaming 

(By  Dr.  Robert  P.  Foster,  Chairman,  Foreign 

Relations  Commission) 

In  the  Panama  Canal  issue,  it  Is  not  too 
early  to  cry  "shark"  or  to  hang  a  red  lantern 
in  the  bell  tower  or  whatever  is  needed  to 
notify  Legionnaires  that  we  must  act  quickly 
and  persuasively.  It  now  appears  that  the 
surrender  fiag  is  about  to  be  hoisted  on  the 
X5.S.  Canal  Zone.  If  we  can  Judge  what  we 
read  a.s  a   true  indication  of  intent. 

President  Carter  has  stated  his  Intention 
to  got  the  new  Panama  Canal  Treaty  com- 
pleted by  June.  The  new  Secretary  of  State. 
Cyru.s  Vance,  is  hoping  to  have  the  new  Treaty 
prep.ired  within  90  days.  It  would  seem  that 
the  new  Administration's  strategy  is  to  get 
such  unpopular  Issues,  as  amnesty  and  the 
Panama  Canal  give-away,  behind  them  as 
fjviickly  as  possible;  to  complete  the  surgery 
and  to  do  It  quickly  thereby  giving  the 
wounds  ample  healing  time  between  elec- 
tions; and  perhaps  the  time  to  build  a  new 
spirit  among  constituents,  or  even  to  fashion 
new  constituencies. 

As  the  Executive  Branch  negotiates  with- 
out Congressional  authority  on  terms  of  the 
new  Treaty,  it  Is  obvious  that  relinquishing 
sovereignty  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  and  the 
CanAl  is  the  central  and  key  issue.  Leaders 
in  the  Legislative  Branch  (in  both  Senate 
and  House)  gird  for  the  show  down  battle. 
The  leading  authority  on  Canal  matters  in 
the  Hou.se,  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  warned 
President  Carter  and  Attorney  General  Bell 


on  Janviary  27.  1977  of  the  strong  opposition 
In  the  Congress  to  a  Canal  give-away  Treaty 
and  advised  the  President  this  single  issue 
could  be  his  Bay  of  Pigs  and  prevent  his 
renominatlon  or  his  re-election. 

Noses  are  being  counted  and  House  mem- 
bers are  counting  noses  back  home  for  they 
too  want  to  get  re-elected  every  two  years. 
They  know  the  general  public  can  be  unfor- 
giving on  issues  like  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone.  In  the  Senate  emotion  is  building.  In- 
siders Indicate  that  some  Democratic  Sena- 
tors who  supported  U.S.  sovereignty  when 
Secretary  Kissinger  was  trying  to  give  the 
Canal  to  Panama,  are  more  tepid  on  their 
feelings  about  a  Carter-Vance  give-away. 

Political  angles  are  apparent.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  many  Republicans  want  to  see  the 
new  President  off  to  a  good  start.  Some  might 
be  willing  to  compromise  on  Panama,  if  in 
return,  they  would  get  Presidential  assur- 
ances on  legislation  they  regard  as  central 
to  their  states'  goals.  When  the  crunch  vote 
cDmes  however,  it  is  most  likely  party  lines 
will  fade  and  each  elected  official  will  vote 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  constituents.  For 
each  Representative  and  Senator  will  surely 
have  to  defend  his  vote  with  the  grass  rooters, 
and  this  vote  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

Latest  polls  show  86  percent  of  the  U.S. 
general  public  oppose  the  Panama  Canal 
give-away  Treaty.  Latin  American  experts  In 
the  new  Administration,  Senator  Gale  McGee 
(recently  defeated  in  Wyoming  with  his  sup- 
port of  the  Panama  Treaty  a  key  campaign 
Issue),  and  Sol  Linowitz,  Registered  Agent 
No.  2222  of  the  Marxist  Allende  government 
of  Chile  from  June  1972  to  December  1972. 
and  a  Registered  Agent  No.  2440  for  the 
Colombian  government  of  South  America  as 
recently  as  February  1,  1977.  have  apparently 
convinced  President  Carter  that  he  can  win 
the  Panama  give-away  battle  and  that  it 
will  be  a  convincing  victory,  that  It  will  help 
establish  the  new  style  of  the  Carter  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Sol  Linowitz  connection  with  Allende 
makes  this  appointment  by  Carter  as  co- 
negotiator,  one  of  the  most  questionable  de- 
cisions of  the  new  Administration.  Maybe 
President  Carter  did  not  know  of  Linowitz's 
connection  with  Allende.  The  American  Le- 
gion did  not  know  until  February  10,  1977 
when  we  received  a  copy  of  bis  registered 
agent  status  from  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  registered  agent 
for  a  foreign  country  Is  not  a  spy.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  does  not  believe  in  witch  hunts. 
We  do  not  believe  in  trial  by  media  or  guilt 
by  Innuendo,  but  there  are  certain  facts 
about  U.S.  Ambassador  Linowitz,  who  has 
been  named  by  our  President  to  be  co-nego- 
tiator in  the  U.S. -Panama  Treaty  discussions 
that  ought  to  be  given  public  knowledge, 
particularly  in  our  new  Administration  which 
lays  stress  on  openness  in  government  and 
foreign  policy.  The  facts  are  that  A.mbRSsador 
Sol  Linowitz  and  his  law  firm,  Coudert  Broth- 
ers, were  hired  by  the  recently  deposed  com- 
munist-Marxist government  of  Chile's  Sal- 
vador Allende  as  Foreign  Agent  for  that  gov- 
ernment during  the  time  it  was  in  power. 

Again,  we  wish  to  emphasize,  'Ilie  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  no  Intention  of  attaching 
anything  sinister  to  the  fact  that  Ambassa- 
dor Linowitz  was  asked  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  register  as  a  Foreign  Agent,  and 
Coudert  Brothers  in  which  Mr.  Linowitz  was 
the  senior  partner,  were  paid  to  perform  cer- 
tain legal  functions  for  the  Allende  govern- 
ment. Now,  what  exactly  is  a  Registered  For- 
eign Agent?  According  to  the  U.S.  Code,  an- 
notated, Title  22,  Section  611,  a  foreign  agent 
is: 

(1)  any  person  who  acts  as  an  agent,  rep- 
resentative, employee,  or  servant,  or  any  per- 
son who  acts  in  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  under  the  direction  or  con- 
trol, of  a  foreign  principal  or  of  a  person  any 
of  whose  activities  are  directly  or  Indirectly 


supervised,  directed,  controlled,  financed,  or 
subsidized  in  whole  or  In  major  part  by  k 
foreign  principal,  and  who  directly  or  through 
any  other  person — 

(1)  engages  within  the  United  States  In 
political  activities  for  or  in  the  interests  of 
such  foreign  principal; 

(II)  acts  within  the  United  States  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  counsel,  publicity  agent,  infor- 
mation-service employee  or  political  con- 
sultant for  or  in  the  Interests  of  such  for- 
eign principal; 

(III)  within  the  United  States  solicits, 
collects,  disburses,  or  dispenses  contribu- 
tions, loans,  money,  or  other  things  of  value 
for  or  In  the  Interest  of  such  foreign  princi- 
pal; or 

(Iv)  within  the  United  States  represents 
the  Interests  of  such  foreign  principal  before 
any  agency  or  official  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  any  person  who  agrees,  consents,  as- 
sumes or  purports  to  act  as,  or  who  is  or 
holds  himself  out  to  be,  whether  or  not 
pursuant  to  contractual  relationship,  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  as  defined  in 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Linowitz  serve  as  a  Reg- 
istered Foreign  Agent  for  the  Allende  govern- 
ment, he  is  currently  serving  as  a  Registered 
Agent  for  the  government  of  Colombia,  the 
country  that  Panama  belonged  to  before  its 
declaration  of  independence  in  1903.  Colom- 
bia may  not  be  an  Interested  party  In  the 
U.S. -Panama  discussions  but  the  Llnowltz- 
Colombla  relationship  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined, particularly  since  Colombia  and 
Panama  share  a  common  boundary  and  have 
had  numerous  disputes  over  the  years. 

There  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  appointing  a  person  as  the  top  U.S. 
conegotlator  whose  proposed  interests  are 
confusing  to  say  the  least.  President  Carter 
promised  during  the  campaign  that  under 
no  circvjmstances  would  he  do  anything  to 
relinquish  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  American  Legion,  along  with  numer- 
ous patriotic,  fraternal  and  veterans  orga- 
nizations is  unalterably  opposed  to  giving  the 
U.S.  Canal  to  General  Torrijos'  dictatorship. 

NATIONAL     COMMANDER     ROGERS     ACTS 

Basing  his  actions  on  the  theory  that  the 
Panamanian  give-away  sharks  are  actually 
swimming  off  our  beaches.  National  Com- 
mander Rogers  has  written  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relation's  Committee  and  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee: 

"The  American  Legion  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  recent  statemenf?  by  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  that  the 
new  Administration  Intends  to  sign  a  new 
Treaty  with  General  Torrijos'  government 
within  three  months. 

"The  accent  appears  to  be  on  haste,  an 
attitude  which  in  itself  could  be  dangerous 
when  no  full  and  onen  public  debate  has 
been  held  on  the  proposal.  The  Panama  Ca- 
nal has  been  a  vital  link  In  U.S.  defenses  for 
more  than  60  years.  Certainly  It  should  not 
be  surrendered  without  the  fullest  discus- 
sion. 

"The  American  Legion  has  done  consider- 
able research  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
financial  and  political  stability  of  General 
Torrijos'  government.  We  are  not  unaware  of 
the  difficulties  in  obtaining  financial  disclo- 
sure from  foreign  governments,  particularly 
those  with  censorship  policies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  US.  should  know  if  the  government 
of  Panama  is  In  a  sound  financial  position, 
fully  capable  of  accepting  the  responsibili- 
ties Involved  in  ownership,  maintenance  and 
control  of  the  Canal.  Some  press  reports  In- 
dicate the  government  may  be  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

"A  second  area  of  concern  is  the  political 
stability  of  General  Torrijos'  government. 
Last  year,  the  highly  respected  Chairman  of 
the    Merchant   Marine    and   Fisheries   Com- 
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mictee.     Congresswoman     Leonor 
raised  seven   questions   concernln 
nlst  involvement  In  the  Panamanian 
ment   and  she  requested   answers 
from  the  Executive  Branch. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  these  seven 
were  never  answered  by  the  Ford 
tration  and  they  should  be  addresied 
Carter  Administration.  The  American 
Is  mandated  to  urge  Congress,  In 
of  these  answers  to  investigate 
of  the  charges  of  communist  Involtemen 
General  Torrljos'  government. 

"The  Panama  Canal  is  entirely 
tlve  to  risk  a  Trojan  Horse  sltuatloh 
glc  considerations  make  It  Imperative 
the  U.S.  act  in  the  best  Interest 
tlons  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  citizens  of  Panama.  We  urge  a 
investigation  of  the  financial  and 
situation  In  the  Republic  of  P 

Commander  Rogers  has  also  Issued 
lie  statement  calling  on  Departm^ 
manders  and  Legion  officials  to  con 
Congressional  leaders  for  two 

1.  To  encourage  the  responsible 
slonal  committees  to  hold 
hearings  immediately  regarding  the 
and  economic  stability  of  General 
dictatorship;  and,  2.  To  encourage 
ship  of  Congressional  resolutions 
a  new  Treaty  which  would  rellnq 
sovereignty  of  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone 
Canal. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
man  from  Washington  (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
the  Record  an  article  which 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sundiy 
ruary  27,  which  indicates 
national  support  for  establishin 
gram  similar  to  the  CCC's  of  the 

One-fifth  of  the  Members  of 
have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
which  would  establish  the  Youi^g 
Conservation  Corps  based  on 
bined  experience  of  the  CCC's 
YCC  summer  program. 

I  urge  m.y  colleagues  to  join 
questing  expeditious  hearings  on 
islation  to  facilitate  its  passage 
sion.  As  you  may  be  aware,  it 
House  by  an  overwhelming 
year  but  encountered  budget 
the  Senate. 

I  recommend    this    article 
reading  and  trust  that  the 
port  indicated  for  this  concept 
press  you  as  much  as  it  has  me: 
Jobs  for  Youth 
(By  Pamela  Swift) 
If  there  Is  any  one  proposal  the 
public  overwhelmingly  favors,  it's  l 
projects  for  young  people  who  want 
a  trade. 

The  Gallup  Poll  recently  asked  th'  i 
ing:    "It  is  proposed  that  the  federal 
ment  set  up  youth  camps — such  as 
camps  of  the  1930's — for  young  men 
to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a  little 
outdoor  work.  Do  you  think  this 
Idea  or  a  poor  idea?" 

Nationwide,  85  percent  of  those 
it  was  a  good  idea,  10  percent  a 
and  5  percent  liad  no  opinion. 

The  problem  of  unemployed  youtlls 
of  the  nation's  most  serious.  For  whjte 
agers,    the   unemployment  rate   is 
percent.  For  black   teen-agers_   it 
that  figure. 
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Many  experts  believe  that  the  more  than 
2  million  young  people  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work  constitute  a  prime  cause  of  crime 
and  a  shocking  waste  of  manpower. 

The  Gallup  Poll  reveals  that  the  concept  of 
youth  training  centers  has  appealed  to  the 
American  public  for  40  years.  No  New  Deal 
measure,  for  example,  was  more  consistently 
favored  by  the  public  than  CCC  camps. 

Gallup  polled  the  public  in  1936,  three 
years  after  the  camps  had  begun,  and  found 
83  percent  of  the  respondents  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  CCC. 

Two  years  later,  Gallup  polled  on  the  same 
subject,  found  eight  in  10  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  camps  on  a  permanent  basis. 

If  Pre?;ldent  Carter  wants  to  do  something 
for  the  unemployed  young,  the  CCC  camps  of 
the  1930's  are  worth  emulating,  adapting  and 
improving. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2(b) 
(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  re- 
quires the  Eximbank  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  proposed  loan,  guarantee,  or 
combination  thereof  in  the  amount  of 
$60  million  or  more.  This  notification 
must  be  given  at  least  25  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  date  of  final  approval.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  bank  may  give 
final  approval  to  the  transaction  unless 
the  Congress  has  dictated  otherwise. 

Pursuant  to  this  section  of  the  act,  I 
have  received  from  Eximbank  a  com- 
munication notifying  the  Congress  of  a 
proposed  Eximbank  loan  and  guarantee 
to  assist  the  construction  of  a  gas  lique- 
fication  plant  in  Algeria.  In  this  case,  the 
bank  proposes  to  extend  an  additional 
loan  in  the  amount  of  $67  million  to 
SONATRACH,  an  enterprise  of  the  Al- 
gerian Government,  to  complete  con- 
struction of  a  project  to  which  Exim- 
bank already  has  committed  $267.3  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  guarantees.  The  addi- 
tional $67  million  is  needed  to  compen- 
sate for  price  escalation  and  accelerated 
work  pace  on  the  project.  The  loan  would 
bear  an  interest  rate  of  9  percent  per  an- 
num and  would  be  repayable  over  an  8- 
year  period,  beginning  May  10,  1979. 

My  concerns  about  this  project  were 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Stephen  M.  DeBrul,  Jr.,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Export -Import  Bank. 
My  questions  were  answered  satisfactor- 
ily in  his  reply,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
this  exchange  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time: 

Januart  28,   1977. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary 
Policy,  Wasfiington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
Section  2(b)(3)   of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  I  have  reported  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives   on   an   application   cur- 
rently pending  consideration  by  the  Bank. 
I   respectfully   furnish   herewith   a   copy   of 
this  statement  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  DttBrut-,  Jr. 


January  28,  1977. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Speaker's  Room, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing transaction: 

A.  DEaCRIPTION    OP  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  the  Eximbank  financial 
assistance  Is  to  provide  an  additional  direct 
credit  of  up  to  $67,000,000  to  Soclete  Na- 
tlonale  pour  la  Production,  le  Transport,  la 
Transformation  et  la  Commercialisation  des 
Hydrocarbures  (SONATRACH),  a  state- 
owned  enterprise  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria  (Algeria),  to 
facilitate  financing  the  Increased  U.S.  cost 
being  Incurred  due  to  price  escalation  and 
as  accelerated  work  pace  to  ma'.ntaln  the 
construction  schedule  of  SONATRACH's  na- 
tural gas  liquefaction  plant. 

This  plant  Is  part  of  an  overall  prolect 
In  Algeria  consisting  of  (1)  the  liquefaction 
plant  Itself  at  Arzew  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  (2)  the  gas  field  treatment  facilities 
at  Hassl  R'Mel  in  the  Sahara  desert  and  (3) 
a  315-mlle  gas  pipeline  connecting  the  two. 
In  March  1973,  Eximbank  authorized  finan- 
cial support  for  U.S.  costs  of  $349,800,000.  At 
the  time,  Eximbank  extended  a  direct  credit 
of  $157,400,000,  a  guarantee  of  private  bank 
loans  of  $157,400,000  and  a  local  cost  guar- 
antee of  offshore  lenders  of  $52,500,000.  These 
U.S.  costs  were  for  U.S.  goods  and  services 
for  the  liquefaction  plant,  part  of  the  gas 
field  facilities,  and  the  pumping  stations 
along  the  pipeline.  The  1973  estimate  for 
the  overall  project  cost  was  $882,000,000,  the 
sum  of  US.  costs,  local  costs  and  thlrtt 
country  cost's.  Today  the  costs  of  just  the 
liquefaction  plant  have  Increased  from 
$543,000,000  to  $1,085,000,000.  The  original 
VS.  cost  for  the  liquefaction  nlant  In  March 
1973  was  estimated  to  be  $263,000,000. 

The  totil  Increased  U.S.  cost  Is  $167,500,000. 
Commercial  banks  will  finance  without 
Eximbank 's  guarantee  $75,375,000  of  the  In- 
creased U.S.  cost.  As  In  the  original  Exim- 
bank financial  assistance,  Banoue  AIf?erlenne 
de  Developpement  will  guarantee  the  addi- 
tional financial  supoort.  In  addition, 
SONATRACH  will  provide  from  Its  own  re- 
sources and  loans  funds  for  Increased  local 
costs  and  may  obtain  from  official  exoort 
credit  agencies  In  third  countries  additional 
funds  for  any  increased  costs  of  goods  and 
services  from  such  countries. 

Because  of  construction  delays  as  a  result 
of  the  change  In  the  original  U.S.  engineer- 
ing contractor  for  the  liquefaction  plant 
(later  replaced  by  another  U.S.  cnglneerlnR 
contractor)  and  inflation,  costs  of  construct- 
ing the  liquefaction  plant  have  Increased  and 
Exlmbank's  assistance  has  been  reouested 
for  financing  only  the  additional  portion  of 
the  UJ5.  cost.  Eximbank  considers  the  rea- 
sons for  and  the  amount  of  the  Increased 
U.S.  cost  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
complete  construction  of  the  liquefaction 
plant. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
SONATRACH  Is  the  state-owned  monopoly 
of  Algeria  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  exploitation  of  Algeria's  oil  and  gas 
resources.  It  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Energy. 

Bank  Algerlenne  de  Developpement  Is  the 
government-owned  development  bank  which 
will  guarantee  repayment  of  Exlmbank's  ad- 
ditional direct  credit  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Algeria. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  and  services  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  connection 
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with  the  Increased  U.S.  cost  are  engineering 
and  construction  services,  instruments, 
cryogenic  Insulation,  support  equipment, 
building  equipment  and  start-up  assistance. 
Major  suppliers  for  the  project  are  Bechtel 
Corporation,  Air  Products  and  Chemicals 
Inc.,  General  Electric,  Westlnghouse,  Fox- 
boro  Corporation,  Ingersoll-Rand,  Worthlng- 
ton,  and  Elliott  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of 
the  Carrier  Corporation). 

B.    EXPLANATION    OF    EXIMBANK    FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  proposed  extension  of  a  $67,000,000 
credit  by  Eximbank  will  assist  in  completing 
the  project  on  schedule  and  will  result  In 
Increased  exports  of  at  least  $167,500,000  be- 
cause of  the  higher  prices  to  be  paid  for 
previously  contracted  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Also,  the  acceleration  of  liquefaction 
plant  work  schedule  will  entail  the  hiring 
of  additional  U.S.  engineering  professional 
and  support  staff.  Moreover,  since  the  liqui- 
fied natural  gas  from  the  project  will  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  the  schedule  of 
shipments  for  this  domestically  scarce  com- 
modity will  be  maintained;  and  also,  com- 
pletion of  the  project  In  a  timely  manner 
will  prevent  extensive  gas  receiving  and 
processing  facilities  In  the  United  States  and 
six  LNG  tankers  (financed  by  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Administration)  from  standing  Idle. 
The  additional  direct  credit  will  enable 
SONATRACH  to  pay  the  higher  prices  now 
required  by  the  U.S.  exporters  and  prevent 
the  switching  of  orders  to  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  that  could  provide 
equivalent  goods  and  services. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  extent  of  private  financing  that 
will  be  available  without  an  Eximbank  guar- 
antee, and  the  fact  that  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices were  originally  available  in  other 
countries.  Exlmbank's  additional  direct 
credit  Is  necessary  to  mnii-!'aiii  this  sale  for 
United  States  manufacturers  and  contrac- 
tors. 

No  adverse  impact  upon  the  United  States 
economy  will  be  caused  by  the  export  of 
these  goods  and  services.  Indeed,  comple- 
tion of  the  project  will  benefit  the  United 
States  by  providing  natural  gas  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

2.  The  financing  plan 

The  total  increased  cost  associated  with 
United  States  goods  and  services  required  for 
the  gas  liquefaction  plant  and  ancillary  fa- 
cilities and  to  be  purchased  by  the  Borrower 
Is  estimated  to  be  $167,500,000.  The  Borrower 
will  make  a  15^;  cash  payment  of  United 
States  costs  or  $25,125,000  and  the  balance 
of  the  United  States  costs  will  be  financed 
by  Eximbank  and  private  financial  institu- 
tions as  follows: 

Percent- 
age of 
Aggregate 
Maximum  Purchase 
Amount 

Eximbank   Credit... $67,000,000         40 

Private  Financing  (with- 
out Eximbank  guaran- 
tee)      -.      75,375,000  45 


ment  and  all  of  the  last  seven  installments 
will  be  applied  to  repayment  of  the  Exim- 
bank additional  direct  credit. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  DuBrul,  Jr. 


Total    142,375,000         85 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  Eximbank  Credit  will  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  nine  percent  (9'r)  per  annum 
payable  semiannually  on  outstanding  bal- 
ances. A  commitment  fee  of  ig  of  1',  per 
annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  the  Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

The  total  financing  of  $142,375,000  will  be 
repaid  by  the  Borrower  in  sixteen  equal 
semiannual  installments,  the  first  due 
May  10,  1979.  All  of  the  first  eight  install- 
ments and  part  of  the  ninth  installment 
will  be  applied  to  repayment  of  the  Private 
Financing,   and   part  of  the  ninth   install- 


Washington,  D.C, 

February  7, 1977. 
Mr.  Stephen  M.  DuBrul, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  DrBRtn,:  Tour  notification 
of  Exlmbank's  proposed  extension  of  an  ad- 
ditional $67  million  of  financial  assistance 
to  SONATRACH  for  the  completion  of  a 
natural  gas  liquefaction  plant  in  Algeria 
raises  a  number  of  Important  questions  to 
which  I  would  appreciate  your  response. 

1.  Why  was  the  change  In  engineering  con- 
tractors necessary,  and  what  are  the  specific 
circumstances  surrounding  these  con.-itruc- 
tlon  delays? 

2.  Costs  of  the  liquefaction  plant  have  In- 
creased from  $.5  million  to  over  $1  million, 
but  how  much  have  costs  to  the  overall 
project  increased? 

3.  How  have  construction  delays  and  In- 
fiatlon  been  able  to  account  for  a  doubling 
In  costs  of  the  liquefaction  plant? 

4.  What  Is  Algeria's  current  financial  sit- 
uation vis-a-vis  Eximbank? 

5.  What  provisions  have  been  made  to  en- 
sure that  "the  liquefied  natural  gas  from 
the  project  will  be  exported  to  the  United 
States."  and  are  there  any  provisions  re- 
garding the  future  export  price? 

These  general  questions  represent  my  most 
basic  concerns  regarding  this  transaction. 
Any  supplemental  Information  that  you 
think  would  be  relevant  to  ovir  consideration 
would  also  be  appreciated. 

Although  I  don't  anticipate  that  the  Sub- 
committee will  disapprove  this  transaction, 
the  information  we  received  was  too  incom- 
plete to  enable  us  to  consider  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  in  the  detail  It  deserves, 
■your  assistance  is  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Neal, 

Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C.  February  18.  1977. 
Hon.  Stephen  Neal, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Coinmittee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
WashingLon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977,  you  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  Exlmbank's  notification  of  a 
proposed  extension  of  an  additional  $67  mil- 
lion of  financial  a-sslstance  to  SONATRACH 
for  the  completion  of  a  natural  gas  liquefac- 
tion plant  in  Algeria.  I  am  pleased  to  provide 
the  following  responses: 

1.  Why  was  the  change  in  engineering  con- 
tractors necessary,  and  what  are  the  specific 
circumstances  surrounding  the  construction 
delays? 

The  decision  to  replace  the  orlelnal  enei- 
neerlng  contractor  was  made  by  SONA- 
TRACH, officials  of  which  Informed  Exim- 
bank that  the  main  reasons  for  the  substitu- 
tion were  the  failure  of  the  original  con- 
tractor to  adhere  to  the  schedule  for  con- 
struction of  the  llouefactlon  plant  and  its 
apparent  inability  to  accelerate  the  pace  of 
work  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

SONATRACH  alleges  that  the  delays  in 
construction  have  resulted  largely  from  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  orlelnal  contractor. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  them  Is  further 
alleeed  to  have  been  its  failure  to  asslen  a 
sufficient  number  of  expatriate  skilled  work- 
ers to  the  task. 

In  addition,  in  April  or  May  1976,  when 
lack  of  progress  had  already  caused  consid- 
erable concern,  the  original  contractor  in- 
formed SONATRACH  that  there  would  be  a 


cost  overrun  on  the  project.  SONATRACH 
asked  the  contractor  for  a  firm  date  for  com- 
pletion of  the  project  and  assurances  that 
the  plant  could  in  fact  be  completed  for 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  contractor. 
The  contractor  apparently  could  not  or 
would  not  satisfy  SONATRACH  on  either 
account.  In  November  1976,  work  on  the 
project  ceased,  and  SONATRACH  termi- 
nated its  agreement  with  the  contractor. 

2.  Cost  of  the  liquefaction  plant  have  In- 
creased from  0.5  billion  to  over  $1  billion, 
but  how  much  have  costs  of  the  overall  proj- 
ect Increased? 

The  cost  of  all  the  facilities  in  Algeria 
which  comprise  the  overall  project  Increased 
In  the  period  between  March  1973  and  Sep- 
tember 1976  from  $873.7  million  to  $1,713.1 
million — an  increase  of  96.1  percent.  As 
stated  in  Exlmbank's  notification  letter  of 
January  25,  1977,  the  cost  of  the  liquefaction 
plant  itself  rose  over  the  same  period  of  time 
from  $542.6  million  to  $1,085.3  million — an 
Increase  of  100.0  percent. 

The  cost  of  the  gas  pipeline  between  the 
Hassi  RMel  gas  field  and  the  liquefaction 
plant  at  Arzew  dccrea.sed  from  $250.6  million 
to  $251.4  million — a  decrease  of  3.5  percent. 
Because  this  element  of  the  project  was  not 
technically  complex,  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  accurately  estimate  the  cost.  Moreover, 
work  on  the  plpellxie  was  not  subjected  to  the 
serious  delays  which  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
ether  elements  of  the  project. 

The  cost  of  the  gas  processing  facilities  at 
the  Ha.ssi  RMel  gas  field  rose  from  $70.4  mil- 
lion to  $376.4  million — an  Increase  of  434.7 
percent.  The  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  field 
facilities  Is  not  attributable  to  simple  Infla- 
tion alone,  but  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  size,  scope  and  complexity  of 
the  gas  processing  plant  was  Increased  sig- 
nificantly subsequent  to  the  March  1973  date 
of  the  original  cost  estimate.  Certain  gas 
processing  functions  now  to  be  performed 
by  the  plant  had  not  been  incorporated  into 
the  deMgn  of  the  plant  as  originally  con- 
ceived. Moreover,  the  original  1.23  billion 
cubic  feet  per  day  capacity  of  the  plant  was 
increased  to  about  2.0  billion  cubic  feet  per 
day. 

3.  How  have  construction  delays  and  Infla- 
tion been  able  to  account  for  a  doubling  In 
costs  of  the  liquefaction  plant? 

The  period  from  1974  to  1975— that  is,  the 
period  between  the  time  of  the  March  1973 
cost  estimates  end  the  September  1976  esti- 
mates— witnessed  price  increases  unprece- 
dented m  recent  history.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  about  36  percent  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  liquefaction  plant  is  attrib- 
utable to  Inflation  exclusively. 

Part  of  the  cost  Increp-se  will  result  from 
the  decision  by  the  new  contractor  to  em- 
ploy about  1,000  expatriate  workers  to  ac- 
celerate work  on  the  project.  In  contrast,  the 
original  contractor  had  less  than  50  expatri- 
ate workers  at  the  site. 

4.  What  is  Algeria's  current  financial  situa- 
tion vis-a-vls  Eximbank? 

As  of  December  31,  1976.  Exlmbank's  ex- 
posure In  Algeria  stood  at  $793.4  million, 
which  consists  of  short,  medium  and  long- 
term  exposure  under  aU  of  Exlmbank's  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  short  and  medium-term 
coverage  extended  for  the  sale  of  construction 
equipment,  trucks  and  other  miscellaneous 
Items,  the  Bank  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance for  projects  in  the  mining,  agriculture, 
transport,  telecommunications,  manufactur- 
ing and  hydrocarbons  sectors.  If  the  $67.0 
million  exposure  which  would  result  from  the 
Bank's  assistance  In  financing  the  cost  over- 
run on  the  liquefaction  plant  is  Included. 
Exlmbank's  exposure  in  connection  with  the 
overall  LNG  project  would  amount  to  about 
$482.0  million. 

In  terms  of  total  expostire,  Algeria  ranks 
tenth  among  other  countries  in  the  world 
where  Eximbank  does  business.  The  Bank 
made  its  first  loan  to  Algeria  in  mid  1970. 
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Algeria   is   considered   to   be   an 
trading  partner  for  the  United 
represents  an  lmp>ortant  long- 
for  US.  exporters.   Because  of   t! 
exposure  there,   the  Bank  closelj 
the  country's  economic  position 
gerla's  general  long  range  economli : 
appear  to  be  good. 

6.  What  provisions  have  been  mkde  to  en- 
sure that  "the  liquefied  natural  fas  [LNG] 
from  the  project  will  be  export  ;d  to  the 
United  States,"  and  are  there  any  provisions 
regarding  the  future  export  price' 

SONATRACH    has    concluded 
with    El    Paso   Algeria   Corporation 
sldlary  of  El  Paso  National   Gas 
which  provides  for  the  sale  by  the 
the  latter  of  LNG  equivalent   to 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
of  twenty  five  years.  In  turn.  El 
Corporation  and  three  U.S.  gas  trajnsmission 
companies  have  entered  Into 
the  sale  of  the  LNG  for  use  In 
States. 

The    original    contract    betweeh 
TRACK  and  El  Paso  was  signed 
1969  and  provided  for  a  base  LNG 
of  30  .5  cents  per  million  BTUs  ( 
equivalent  of  1.000  cubic  feet  of 
base  sales  price  of  80  percent,  of 
fixed,   while  the  price  of  the 
percent   Is  subject  to  monthly 
calculated   by   means  of  a  p'lce 
formula  specified  In  the  contract, 
escalation  formula  is  based  on  U. 
um,  coal  and  steel  Industry  wage 
tics  as  published  by  the  Bureau 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department 
More   recent   contracts   for   the 
gerlan  LNG  Involve  base  prices  of 
per  million  BTUs,  with  the  enttn 
being  subject  to  price  escalation 
which  are  based  on  the  price  of  fue  I 
I  hope  that  the  above  respond! 
the  questions  you  raised  in  your 
February  7.  Please  let  me  know.  If 
of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  DuBfcrL.  Jr. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempord.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  th »  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Moak- 
LEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutf  s 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker 
together  with  Hubert  H.      . 
Minnesota  on  the  Senate  side 
troducing  a  bill  which  seeks 
the  solar  rights  of  everyone  in  tl^s 
try. 

The  time  has  come,  due  to  naljural 
shortages  and  rising- utility  rates 
mote  the  widespread  use  of 
energy  sources  such  as  the  sun. 

The  Solar   Rights   Act   provides 
people  who  have  installed  solar 
and/or  cooling  systems  to  have 
space  protected.  Sun  space  is 
necessary  for  the  solar  system 

This  legislation  refers  to  the 
tion  of  an  object  that  would  imi^ede 
collection  and  storage  of  the  . 
needed  to  heat  or  cool  the  home 
ing.  New  State  zoning  regulations 
modified  ordinances  would  hav 
elude  solar  zoning  provisions  to 
Interference  of  the  solar 
will  be  built  over  the  years  ahead . 

The  purpose  of  the  legislaticn 
stimulate  the  utilization  of  solai 
systems  by  giving  legal 
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potential  users  that  their  solar  rights  will 
be  insured.  As  a  result,  this  accelerated 
use  of  solar  energy  will  free  other  pre- 
cious energy  sources  for  lighting.  Indus- 
try, and  home  electricity.  Ultimately, 
with  the  increased  demand  for  solar  sys- 
tems, the  hope  is  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  these  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  solar  energy  systems  are 
far  from  new  In  this  country  and,  in 
fact,  Massachusetts  knows  of  the  value 
of  solar  heating  firsthand.  The  first  solar 
heated  building  was  constructed  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1939.  In  addition,  20 
percent  of  the  companies  manufactur- 
ing solar  hardware  are  located  in  New 
England,  although  we  only  have  6  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Also,  38  solar  re- 
search and  development  companies  al- 
ready exist  in  New  England. 

Solar  energy  is  not  a  new  source  of  en- 
ergy, but  it  is  one  whose  greatest  poten- 
tial still  lies  untapped.  I  feel  this  bill 
will  aid  in  the  promotion  of  this  clean  re- 
newable resource  by  adding  the  needed 
Incentive  and  protection  to  those  who 
want  to  use  the  sun  to  heat  and  cool  their 
buildings. 


FUNDS  FOR  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

Section  1  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,250,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  in  fiscal  year  1978.  In  1972, 
Congress  amended  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  to  require  that  future 
appropriations  for  the  Commission  be 
made  only  upon  future  authorizations 
made  by  Congress.  This  bill  would  make 
that  authorization.  Normally,  we  would 
wait  for  the  administration  to  submit 
draft  legislation.  However,  they  are  going 
to  be  somewhat  late  this  year  and  we 
must,  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  report  out  fiscal  year  1978  authori- 
zation bills  before  May  15. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  relate  to 
the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims.  We 
amended  the  Commission  Act  last  year 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
from  April  10.  1977.  to  September  30. 
1978.  The  amendment  also  required  that 
the  Commission  transfer  a  certain  cate- 
gory of  unfinished  cases  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  by  December  31.  1976.  They  have 
done  so.  In  addition,  all  unfinished  cases 
are  to  be  transferred  on  September  30. 
1978.  The  proposed  amendments  in  sec- 
tion 2  are  necessary  to  facilitate  that 
transfer  and  to  provide  continuity. 

We  in  Interior  will  schedule  early 
hearings  so  that  we  can  meet  the  May  15 
deadline.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Jim  Johnson  of  Colorado 
and  Mr.  Don  Young  of  Alaska  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  MLss 
Kristy  Louise  Mahon,  of  Saratoga,  Wyo., 
has  won  first  place  In  the  VFW  and 
Ladies  Auxiliary  sponsored  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  for  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming with  her  speech  entitled  "What 
America  Means  to  Me." 

Kristy.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Mahon,  Jr.,  is  to  be  commended 
for  her  winning  speech,  and  her  active 
participation  in  a  variety  of  school  and 
community  activities.  She  is  an  out- 
standing young  American,  and  I  think 
we  can  all  take  Inspiration  from  her 
speech  which  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 

I  am  an  American.  You  are  Americans.  We 
all  share  the  high  privilege  of  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  what 
does  that  mean  to  me?  It  means  I  may  think 
as  I  please,  I  may  speak  or  WTlte  as  I  plea.se 
£0  long  as  I  do  not  Interfere  with  other  peo- 
ple's rights.  I  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  by 
my  vote.  I  choose  the  people  I  want  to  serve 
me.  I  have  the  right  to  choose  my  own  work, 
to  improve  myself,  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jury,  and  a  trial  where  I  am  equal  to  others. 
I  may  educate  my  children  In  free  schools,  I 
may  worship  the  God  I  believe  In,  and  most 
Importantly — I  have  the  right  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  You  may 
say  "So  what."  Well,  have  you  ever  really 
thought  of  what  those  three  powerful  words 
mean?  Life,  whether  we  are  a  worker,  a 
leader  of  the  church,  single  or  m-arrled.  we 
have  the  choice  of  the  type  of  life  we  want 
to  live.  Liberty — freedom,  the  power  of 
choice,  to  possess  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, prlvUege,  all  faJl  under  liberty.  The 
pursuit  of  happiness,  whether  we  seek  to  be 
wealthy  or  find  happiness  as  we  are,  what- 
ever path  we  choose,  our  search  is  free. 

Freedom,  three-fifths  of  the  world  don't 
even  know  of  the  word.  There  are  many  who 
would  gladly  give  all  they  possess  for  the 
chance  to  live  here,  where  freedom  Is  an 
everyday  word.  Of  course,  our  nation  Is  not 
without  flaw.  The  unborn  have  now  lost  the 
right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." there  are  the  poor  who  die  every 
day,  and  there  are  the  minorities  who  still 
cannot  share  some  of  our  rights  even  though 
they  have  been  given  them  through  the  law. 
But  our  country  Is  the  best.  We  are  envied 
because  we  are  number  one  most  of  the  time. 
An  American  discovered  the  polio  vaccine,  an 
American  invented  the  assembly  line,  an 
American  was  the  first  to  fly  and  an  Ameri- 
can walked  on  the  moon. 

I  am  an  American.  I  live  here  because  200 
years  ago,  men  and  women  fought  for  thLs 
place.  They  left  behind  the  homes  they  loved, 
and  the  ties  that  were  so  hard  to  break  and 
came  here  facing  and  fighting  the  danger.s 
of  the  wilderness  and  they  won.  They  lived 
from  the  soil,  the  men  and  women  Joined 
together  and  where  they  planted,  we  now 
live.  They  built  their  homes,  and  churches 
and  knelt  In  worship.  Then  the  drums  of  war 
would  raise  them  and  they  met  their  en- 
emies. They  conquered  every  foe,  and  because 
they  fought  for  me,  our  cities  rose  and  our 
nation  grew.  To  be  an  American  is  to  be  an 
active  and  responsible  citizen  and  a  worthy 
daughter  of  the  pioneer  men  and  women  who 
made  It  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  the  free- 
doms and  opportunities  I  have. 
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PROTECTING  OUR  LIBRARIES:  THE 
STOREHOUSE  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  temper 
and  the  goals  of  our  country  change  con- 
staiitly.  Quite  naturally  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on 
the  direction  of  all  of  our  priorities.  But 
one  priority  should  be  America's  librar- 
ies, repositories  of  knowledge  and  his- 
tory. They  remain  a  monument  to  our 
Nation's  greatness  all  across  the  United 
States. 

Libraries  are  of  incalculable  value  to 
us  every  day — not  just  to  students  or  re- 
searchers, but  all  our  citizens.  Just  know- 
ing there  Is  a  place  you  can  find  the 
answer  makes  for  confidence  and  free- 
dom of  thought.  Our  libraries  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  forward  prog- 
ress and  new  discovery,  no  matter  what 
else  transpires. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  first  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  it  was  estimated  that 
30  million  Americans— 20  percent  of  the 
population — were  without  the  services  of 
a  library,  and  millions  more  were  served 
only  marginally.  Now.  even  with  a  sub- 
stantially larger  population,  fully  96  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  has  access  to 
public  library  services  of  varied  quality, 
but  many  millions  of  the  population  have 
Inadequate  library  services. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  Is  up  for  extension  in  fiscal  1977, 
and  these  programs  should  be  extended 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  fiscal  year  1977 
appropriations  for  certain  library  pro- 
grams have  been  deferred  because  of  the 
late  enactment  of  last  year's  authoriza- 
tions and  many  programs  are  seriously 
underfunded  because  of  new  develop- 
ments In  the  field. 

There  has  been  a  terrific  explosion  of 
information  sources,  publications,  and 
periodicals.  Libraries  are  hard  pressed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  field  of  knowledge. 
The  only  way  most  libraries  can  deal 
with  this  problem  Is  to  share  resources, 
and  this  trend  will  continue  to  acceler- 
ate. Therefore  the  demands  upon  the 
larger  libraries  as  resource  centers  have 
increased  markedly.  Yet,  fiscal  difficul- 
ties appear  to  have  hit  libraries  harder 
than  many  other  public  institutions. 
Budgets  have  been  cut,  and  staffs  have 
been  reduced,  and  the  hours  of  operation 
have  been  curtailed  in  many  Instances. 
This  may  save  a  few  dollars  for  a  city  In 
the  short  run.  but  the  damage  is  insid- 
iously there.  Every  time  an  individual's 
quest  for  knowledge  or  understanding  Is 
thwarted  because  of  the  closed  doors  of  a 
library,  we  are  all  the  losers. 

The  new  copyright  law,  Public  Law  553 
has  placed  restrictions  on  library  copy- 
ing, and  as  a  result  libraries  must  have 
additional  funds  to  purchase  materials 
they  can  no  longer  copy  for  their  users. 
Moreover,  library  personnel  must  be  re- 
trained to  handle  new  technology  in  li- 
braries, and  fellowships  are  needed  to 
attract  more  minority  group  members  to 
the  library  profession.  These  needs  have 


heretofore  been  funded  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  but  as  yet  no  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Even  the  impwrtant  ongoing  activities  In 
the  States  in  preparation  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services  must  be  funded  so  that 
a  unified  coordinated  effort  can  provide 
the  nationwide  reassessment  contem- 
plated by  Congress  when  the  legislation 
was  enacted. 

One  of  the  founders  of  our  country, 
James  Madison,  knew  how  important  the 
availability  of  knowledge  was  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  said: 

A  popular  government  without  popular  in- 
formation, or  the  means  of  acquiring  It,  Is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy;  or 
perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever  govern 
Ignorance:  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 

This  is  what  libraries  do  for  us.  We 
must  speedily  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  their  important  tasks  by  extending 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  As  you  may  know,  LSCA  Is  the  only 
Federal  program  that  helps  libraries  co- 
operate across  jurisdictional  lines  to  im- 
prove services  to  all.  The  act  also  helps 
libraries  extend  their  services  to  the  han- 
dicapped, the  bilingual,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  the  aging,  as  well  as  author- 
izing funds  for  public  library  construc- 
tion. Over  29,000.000  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals have  received  services  directly 
from  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  in  1976.  and  IV2  million  of  the 
elderly  have  been  aided  as  well.  The  dis- 
pensing of  knowledge  to  the  people  is  an 
area  in  which  we  should  not  tarry;  it 
is  one  of  our  most  sacred  freedoms.  The 
Nation's  libraries  are  truly  the  store- 
house of  our  heritage. 


FRED  BARBER— TOP  TREE  FARMER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  good  to 
observe  and  appreciate  the  contributions 
of  our  neighbors.  I  have  a  neighbor  in 
Okaloosa  County  v.ho  has  been  my 
friend  for  many  years.  He  was  county 
agricultural  agent  for  a  long  time.  Sub- 
sequently, he  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  foreign  agricultural  problems 
and  continued  his  contributions  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  Upon  retirement  he 
returned  to  Okaloosa  County  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Mabel,  lived  happily  in  a 
beautiful  rural  area  resplendent  with 
pine  trees,  and  other  common  forest 
growth.  He  has  not  been  idle.  He  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  our  home  county.  Recently  he  was 
designated  Tree  Farmer  of  the  Year 
for  Florida.  Now  he  has  received  the 
American  Forest  Institute's  Tree  Farmer 
of  the  Year  award.  It  speaks  well  of  the 
dedication  of  Fred  and  Mabel  Barber. 
I  submit  the  story  of  the  award  which 
was  printed  in  the  FloridAgriculture 
magazine  for  February  1977. 


Fred  Barber:  Tree  Farmer 
(By  Andy  Williams) 

Fred  Barber's  intention  was  to  retire  on  the 
760  acres  he  bought  In  1951.  He  took  up  tree 
farming  Instead  and  last  December  received 
the  first  American  Forest  Institute's  tree 
farmer  of  the  year  award. 

For  Barber,  who's  been  secretary-treasurer 
of  Okaloosa  County  Farm  Bureau  for  11 
years.  It's  been  a  life  dominated  by  agricul- 
ture— first  In  extension  work  both  here  and 
overseas  then  In  tree  farming.  He  also  helped 
found  the  Okaloosa  County  Farm  Bureau  in 
1949. 

The  760  acres  he  purchased  near  Baker  was 
cut-over  land  at  the  time,  he  remembers. 

"In  1951,  when  I  acquired  this  place.  I  was 
already  41  years  old.  I  thought  there  might 
be  some  Income  here  and  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  keep  me  physically  active.  Rocking 
chairs  kill  more  people  than  anyone  else." 
he  says,  grinning.  "My  mother  lived  till  she 
was  92.  Hard  work  never  hurt  anybody."  His 
tree  farm  will  attest  to  that. 

It  wasn't  untU  1954  when  he  started  work- 
ing with  county  forester  John  McMahon  (a 
poet  In  his  spare  time)  that  he  got  started 
In  tree  farming. 

However.  It  was  farming  that  had  to  be 
managed  from  afar — like  North  Africa. 

Barber  helped  organize  extension  services 
In  Flagler,  Washington  and  Okaloosa  Coun- 
ties. With  his  agricultural  knowledge,  he 
spent  14  years  (1951-1965)  overseas  In  Libya 
and  Brazil  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  providing  technical  help  for 
underprivileged  nations.  He  was  able  to  come 
home  on  leave  every  two  and  a  half  years. 
Also,  the  sister  of  his  wife,  Mabel,  and  her 
husband  lived  near  Baker  and  were  able  to 
oversee  the  property.  "It  wouldn't  have  been 
nearly  so  easy  otherwise."  says  Barber. 

He  started  planting  and  following  a  man- 
agement program  In  1954  in  old  fields  and 
poorly  stocked  areas. 

A  total  of  about  175  000  seedlings  were 
planted,  covering  194  acres,  with  the  latest 
effort  In  1974  when  20  acres  were  planted 
with  high  gum  yield  sla-sh  pine  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  nursery  at  Munson,  says 
forester  McMahon. 

"As  I  worked  with  Fred  In  preparing  and 
carrying  out  his  forest  management  plans, 
I  realized  his  personal  Interest  was  far  above 
average."  recalls  McMahon,  who  nominated 
Barber  for  the  national  tree  farmer  award. 

He  says  Barber  Is  a  "record  nut" — a  con- 
tributing factor  to  his  winning  the  award — 
and  "most  small  landowners  would  be  wise 
to  follow  Fred's  example  In  keeping  up  with 
costs  and  Income." 

McMahon  says  Barber  also  carried  out  sev- 
eral good  management  practices,  including 
selective  thinning  of  planted  pUies  on  100 
acres,  leasing  15,000  longleaf  pines  for  gum 
navel  stores  on  a  2'5  perr-ent  sharecrcp  basis 
and  control  burning  320  acres  for  fire  hazard 
reduction  and  wildlife  habitat  Improvement. 

"I  fee!  sure  Fred  would  have  made  a 
fine  research  scientist  because  he  likes  to 
experiment,"  says  McMahcn.  "He  has  planted 
several  exotic  species  such  as  parna  pine  and 
Brazilian  cedar.  The  cedar  looks  good  so 
far  and  should  be  tested  further  as  a  Chrlst- 
ma.=!  tree  species." 

With  the  depressed  pulpwood  market,  Bar- 
ber" says  he  "never  depended  on  this  place 
for  a  living."  instead,  relying  on  his  retire- 
ment Income. 

McMahon  says  Barber  only  spends  about 
eight  percent  of  his  time  in  foresUy  activi- 
ties. Yet.  It  was  enough  to  win  him  several 
awards  In  addition  to  the  national  one — 
the  state  award  of  the  Florida  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation In  1975  and  the  Southern  Forest  In- 
stitute award  last  February. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  tree  farm* 
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er,"   says  Barber.   "I  guess  I  Ju«t 
woods." 

The  Barber's  house   Is  nestled 
40-year-old  stand  of  stately  longl^af 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter-mile  long  1 
with  colorful  shrubs  and  Cowers. 
crosses  a  dam  of  a  five-acre  fish 
yards  from  his  house.  He  stocked 
himself.  If  they  obtain  permission 
ber   lets   people    fish    there.    It's 
way  with  his  land.  It's  not  postet 
I  ought  to  share  It." 

Barber  also  tends  a  large  garden 
orchard  of  peaches,  plums,  persimmons 
nese  chestnuts,  satsuma  oranges 
varieties  of  scuppernong  grapes. 

Although  Barber  recognizes  the 
to  tree  farming — high  land  costs, 
a  long  waiting  period  for 
every  land  owner  should  keep  his 
productive       through       reforestation 
planned  timber  management. 

'Tree  farming  is  a  lot  of  hard  v^ork 
says,  "but  the  reward  of  living  In 
caring  for  and  watching  trees  grow 
pride  of  practicing  good  managcme 
U  worthwhile." 
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fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  w 
permission  to  extend  his  remarto 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  04 
ary  4,  1977.  I  introduced  K.R.  1 
to  provide  for  a  National 
Learning  Disabilities  and 
linquency.  Since  that  time,  I 
honored  to  be  joined  in  support 

proposal  by  the  Honorable 

Hawkins  and  the  Honorable  Tew 
BACK.  These  two  Representatives 
tinguished  in  the  field  of  juven 
quency  prevention.  Congressman 
INS,  who  serves  on  the  House 
and  Labor  Committee  to  which  H 
has  been  referred,  authored  the 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven 
of    1974    in    the    House 
Railsback,  who  serves  on  the 
diciary  Committee,  developed 
lation  which  provided  for  the 
Institute  on  Juvenile  Justice  anc 
Quency  Prevention  as  incorpor 
1974  act. 

H.R.  1137  will  amend  the  Juv. 
tice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
directing  the   Coordinating  Cc 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellnque.. 
vention  to  organize  and  conven 
tlonal  Conference  on  Learning 
ties  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
a  national  conference  is  the 

pitlous  mechanism  for 

lie  awareness  regarding  the 
fects  of  untreated  learning 

Last  year  Public  Law  94-142 
cation  for  All  Handicapped 
was  enacted  expanding  the  «^..„ 
handicapped  to  include  the  learn 
abled.  This  legislation  directed 

missioner  of  Education  to 

criteria  for  Identifying  a  leai 
ability  and  diagnosing  a  child 

ing  disabled.  WhUe  Congress 

recognized  the  need  for  all  hand 
children  to  receive  an  education 
priate  to  meet  their  unique  need 
gress  has  not  recognized  the  need 
vide  for  a  Federal  effort  which 
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address  the  many  social  ills  linked  with 
undetected  or  untreated  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

It  is  well  established  that  a  learning 
disability  Is  the  greatest  single  reason 
children  drop  out  of  school — 700,000  each 
year — and  75  percent  of  these  children 
find  themselves  in  juvenile  detention 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  scarcely  any  wonder 
that  youths  with  learning  disabilities 
are  at  greater  risk  with  respect  to  custom 
and  law  than  youngsters  not  handi- 
capped with  learning  disabilities. 

In  so  many  cases  learning  disabilities 
go  undetected.  Because  of  this,  some 
youths  simply  never  reach  their  full 
potential;  others  drift  and  fail,  suffer 
and  are  ignored,  are  tagged  lazy,  or  fail- 
ing all  else,  are  eventually  permitted  to 
drop  out  of  school.  Lastly,  there  are 
those  who  exhibit  a  variety  of  norm- 
violating  behaviors  and  act  out  their 
frustrations  in  delinquent  ways. 

When  the  learning  disabled  offender 
enters  the  law  enforcement  or  judicial 
process  a  host  of  problems  come  into 
being.  The  policeman,  the  probation  of- 
ficer, and  the  judge,  who  have  not  had 
special  training  in  this  area,  cannot 
recognize  the  subtle  symptoms  of  a  learn- 
ing disability.  As  a  consequence,  the 
learning  disabled  offender  is  more  handi- 
capped by  our  society's  ignorance  of  his 
problem  than  by  the  learning  disability 
itself. 

We  must  provide  a  multidlscipllnary 
approach  to  identify  and  treat  the  learn- 
ing disabled  population.  The  symptoms 
of  learning  disabilities  often  go  unnoticed 
by  teachers,  parents,  and  health  and 
law  enforcement  officials.  But  more  im- 
portantly, too  few  people  even  recog- 
nize or  understand  that  this  problem 
exists.  If  efforts  toward  preventing  de- 
linquency and  other  negative  effects  of 
learning  disabilities  are  to  be  su:cess- 
ful.  it  is  paramount  that  all  facets  of 
the  community  with  whom  the  learning 
disabled  interact  be  sensitized  to  the 
existence  and  symptoms  of  their 
problem. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  a  National 
Conference  on  Learning  Disabilities  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  preceded  by  State 
conferences,  be  organized  and  convened, 
to  enable  experts  in  many  fields  to  focus 
on  the  learning  disability  problem.  This 
conference  will  be  action-oriented  and 
will  provide  a  necessary  complement  to 
ongoing  research.  It  will  draw  experts 
and  concerned  people  from  various  insti- 
tutions, educational,  medical,  psycho- 
logical, socla!,  and  legal,  and  from  the 
parents  of  the  children  involved.  In  the 
process,  the  conference  will  direct  public 
attention  on  the  learning  disabilitv  prob- 
lem and  its  relation.ship  to  school  failure, 
dropouts,  and  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime. 

It  is  time  we  stop  ignoring  this  vulner- 
able and  long-underserved  population; 
time  we  identify  barriers  and  problems 
which  prevent  the  learning  disabled  from 
receiving  needed  services;  and,  time  we 
sensitize  all  facets  of  the  community 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  symptoms 
of  this  disability. 

SUMMARY    OP    H.R.     1137 

H.R.  1137  directs  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 


quency Prevention  to  organize  and  con- 
vene a  national  conference,  preceded  by 
State  conferences,  on  learning  disabili- 
ties and  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Coordinating  Council  on  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  was 
created  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-415).  The  Council  Is  composed 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention,  and  representa- 
tives of  such  other  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent designates.  The  primary  function  of 
the  Council  Is  to  coordinate  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

The  Council  would,  among  other 
things,  be  responsible  for  designating  a 
coordinating  committee  within  each 
State  to  organize  and  conduct  State  or 
regional  conferences;  provide  necessary 
materials  for  all  meetings ;  maintain  rec- 
ords and  transcripts  of  all  meetings ;  and 
transmit  a  report  on  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  conference  to 
the  President  no  later  than  120  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  national 
conference. 

Representatives  to  the  State,  regional, 
and  national  conferences  shall  Include 
representatives  of  local.  State,  regional 
or  national  groups  which  work  to  ad- 
vance the  rights  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  learning  disabled;  representatives  of 
the  education,  health,  law  enforcement, 
and  social  science  professions  and 
disciplines,  and  any  other  professions 
or  disciplines  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate, with  special  emphasis  on  the 
representation  of  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  and  juvenile  de- 
linquents; and,  representatives  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  experienced  learning 
disabilities,  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities  who  have  been  Institu- 
tionalized, and  the  parents  of  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

The  major  functions  of  the  conference 
will  be: 

First,  to  assess  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment, promotion,  and  delivery  of 
quality  services  to  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities  as  such  children 
come  to  the  attention  of  education, 
health,  law  enforcement,  and  labor  au- 
thorities; 

Second,  to  develop  a  coordinated  plan 
of  cooperation  between  and  within  ap- 
propriate professions,  disciplines,  and 
agencies,  for  the  efHcient  delivery  of 
quality  services  to  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities; 

Third,  to  broaden  public  awareness 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  symptoms 
of  learning  disabilities,  the  resources 
available  to  the  learning  disabled,  and 
the  special  needs  of  chUden  with  spe- 
cific learning  disabilities; 

Fourth,  to  identify  barriers  and  prob- 
lems which  prevent  the  receipt  of  needed 
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services  by  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities; 

Fifth,  to  develop  recommendations  for 
the  removal  of  such  barriers  and  prob- 
lems; 

Sixth,  to  establish  a  timetable  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  de- 
veloped; and 

Seventh,  to  carry  out  such  other  ac- 
tivities as  the  conference  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities. 

I  include  the  following : 

SPONSORS 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.) 

Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins   (D-Callf.) 

Hon.  Tom  Railsback  (R-Ill.) 

COSrONSORS 

Hon.  Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawall) 
Hon.  Herman  Badlllo  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Doug  Barnard  (D-Ga.) 
Hon.  Max  Baucus  (D-Mont.) 
Hon.  Berkley  Bedell  (D-Iowa) 
Hon.  Mario  Blaggl  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  John  L.  Burton  (D-Callf.) 
Hon.  Phillip  Burton  (D-Callf.) 
Hon.  Shirley  Chlsholm  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  James  C.  Corman  (D-Calif.) 
Hon.  Baltasar  Corrada  (Puerto  Rico) 
Hon.  Norman  E.  D'Amours  (D-N.H.) 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks  (D-Wash.) 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan  (D-Mass.) 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  (D-D.  of  C.) 
Hon.  MllUcent  Femvlck  (R-N.J.) 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  (D-Tenn.) 
Hon.  WlUiam  D.  Ford  (D-Mich.) 
Hon.  Louis  Frey.  Jr.  (R-Fla.) 
Hon.  Sam  Gibbons  (D-Fla.) 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman  (R-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Dan  Gllckman  (D-Kan.) 
Hon.  Mark  W.  Hannaford  (D-Callf.) 
Hon.  Cecil  Heftel  (D-HawaU) 
Hon.  William  J.  Hughes  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-IU.) 
Hon.  Andy  Ireland  (R-Fla.) 
Hon.  Martha  Keys  (D-Kan.) 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer  (D-Pa.) 
Hon.  Helen  S.  Meyner  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D-Md.) 
Hon.  Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass.) 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal  (D-N.C.) 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D-Pa.) 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Patten  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Melvin  Price  (D-Ill.) 
Hon.  Joel  Prltchard  (R-Wash.) 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  JimSantlni  (D-Nev.) 
Hon.  Ronald  A.  Sarasln  (R-Conn.) 
Hon.  Harold  S.  Sawyer  (R-Mich.) 
Hon.  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  (D-Md.) 
Hon.  Louis  Stokes  (D-Ohlo) 
Hon.  Frank  Thomp.son,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) 
Hon.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.) 
Hon.  Bruce  F.  Vento  (D-Mlnn.) 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Callf.) 
Hon.  Theodore  S.  Weiss  (D-N.Y.) 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-Callf.) 
Hon.  Leo  C.  Zeferettl  (D-N.Y.) 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kazen)  ,  for  today  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  Illness. 


Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Illness  In  the 
family. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ireland)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial : ) 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Conable,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  IcHORD,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meeds,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  for  60  minutes, 
March  10. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  60  minutes, 
March  10. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  60  min- 
utes, March  10. 

Mr.  Nolan,  for  60  minutes.  March  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Glickman,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  following  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  111  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Rrr.  HoLLENBECK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  ArCom. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Ko(  H. 


Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Obey  In  10  Instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Zablocki  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Teacue. 

Mr.  McDonald  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Delaney  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. March  8,  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1976,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  In  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker    of    the    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1958  (Public  Law  85-804;  50  U.S.C. 
1431-35),  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  Rule 
XL  of  the  House. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  acting  through  Its  Contract 
Adjustment  Board,  did  not  grant  any  request 
for  extraordinary  contractual  adjustment 
during  calendar  year  1976. 
Sincerely. 

James  C.  Fletcher, 

Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CSeneral 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1977  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriaticns  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  the  defense  manpower 
requirements  report  for  fiscal  year  1978,  pur- 
suant to  10  use.  138(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  the  base  structure  annex 
to  the  defense  manpower  requirements  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1977,  pursuant  to  section 
302  of  Public  Law  94-361;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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940.  A   letter   from   the   Acting 
Secretary   of   State   for   Congressiohal 
tlons,  transmitting  a  report  on  th  ) 
menfs  activities  under  the 
formation    Act   during   calendar 
pursuant   to   5  U.S.C.   552(d);    to 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
Loan  Guarantee  Board,  Department 
Treasury,     transmitting     a     report 
Board's  activities  under  the 
formation    Act    during    calendar 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

942.  A   letter  from   the  Director 
munlcatlon.     Department     of 
transmitting    a    correction    to    the 
ment's  annual  report  on  Its  activtt 
the    Freedom    of    Information    Ad 
calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  I 
(d) ;     to    the    Committee    on 
Operations. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Director, 
Public  Information,  Commodity 
Trading  Commission,  transmitting 
on  the  Commission's  activities  u 
Fre-Jdom  of  Information  Act  during 
year  1978,  pursuant  to  6  U.S.C.  552  ( 
Committee  on  Government  Operatlo^ 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Executive 
National      Capital      Planning 
transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Art  during  calendar  year  1976 
U.S.C.  652(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
ment  Operations. 

94-5.  A  letter  from  the  Executive 
Privacy  Protection  Study  Commlssio:  i 
mittlng  a  report  on  the  Commission 
ties  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa 
during    calendar   year    1976.    pursuant 
U.S  C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
ment  Operations. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
General  of  the  United  States, 
report  on  the  General  Services 
tion's  procurement  practices  pertalnlfcg 
multiple  ward  schedule  program   ( 
69,   March   4.    1977);    to   the 
Government  Operations. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
toward  achieving  full  respect  for  the 
and  legal  rights  of  U.S.  citizens 
Mexico,    pursuant    to    section    408 (b 
Public  Law  94-329;  to  the  Commltte( 
ternatlonal  Relations. 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
viser  for  Treaty  AfTatrs.  Department 
transmitting   copies  of  Internationa: 
ments.  other  than  treaties,  entered 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S. 
to  the  Committee  on  International 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Director, 
Security    Assistance    Ager.cy, 
quarterly  reports  on  commercial  and 
mental  military  exports,  covering  the 
ended  December  31,   1976.  pursuant 
tion  36(a)  (l)-(9)   of  the  Arms  Expo 
trol  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Relations. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Health 
sources  Administration,  Public  Healt  i 
Ice,   Department  of  Health,  Educatltfn 
Welfare,  transmitting  a  summary  of 
studies  supported  by  the  National  Ce 
Health  Services  Research  during  th« 
fiscal  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstratfcr, 
tlonal   Aeronautics   and   Space   Adm 
tion.  transmitting  a  report  that  NASA 
tract  Adjustment  Board  did  not 
request  for  extraordinary  contractual 
ment  during  calendar  year  1976,  purs 
section  4  of  Public  Law  85-804;  to  thi 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Acting 
tor  of  General  Services,  transmitting 
pectus  proposing  alterations  at  the 
City,  Mo.,  Federal  Building,  pursuant 
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tlon  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  second  annual  5-year  plan 
for  EPA's  evlronmental  research  program, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law  94-475; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  learning  problems  among  institu- 
tionalized Juvenile  delinquents  (GOD-7S- 
97,  March  4,  1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  suggesting  Improvements  In  the 
Interior  Department's  program  of  leasing 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  for  the  do- 
mestic development  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  (EMD-77-19,  March  7,  1977); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Health 
Resources  Administration  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report  on  re- 
search In  controlling  the  cost  of  health  care; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


Legal 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Hou.se  Resolution  361.  Resolution 
providing  additional  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  section 
382  of  title  2,  United  States  Code,  et  seq., 
and  the  Rules  of  tiie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. (Rept.  No.  95-58).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  International 
Relations.  H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to 
halt  the  Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  95-59).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  seveially  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FoLET,    Mr.    Dicks,    Mr.   Duncan   of 
Oregon,    Mr.    Dan'ie^son,    Mr.    Dor- 
nan,  Mr.  Ketchcm,  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California )  : 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilitate  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
Impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  4538.  A  bill  to  amend  section  906,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  a  deceased 
veteran's  estate  to  receive  in  cash  the  amount 
It  costs   the  U.S.   Government  to  provide   r, 
headstone  or  a  marker;  to  the  Conanlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4539.  A  bill  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  systematic  reduc- 
tion of  noncompatible  land  uses  in  the  areas 
surrounding  certain  airports  In  the  United 
States  and  the  level  of  noise  created  by  air- 
craft operating  at  such  airports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  4540.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Biomedical  Sciences  Corps  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  be  a  brigadier  general,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  require  the  distribu- 
tion of  pinpoint  disaster  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities  de- 
stroyed or  seriously  damaged  between  Janu- 
ary 2,  1968,  and  October  1,  1978;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DANIEX^ON: 
H.R.   4542.   A  bill   to  repeal   sections  3473 
and  3479  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
204  and  206),  which  Impose  a  requirement 
upon  persons  prosecuting  claims,  either  as 
attorney  or  on  their  own  account,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  support  the 
Constitution    of    the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    DENT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Perkins)  : 
H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the 
black  lung  benefits  program  established  un- 
der such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Kdufntton  and  labor. 
By  Mr.  DI008  (  by  request) : 
H.R.  4545.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Parole 
Board  tj  credit  "street  time"  for  a  prisoner 
whose  parole  Is  revoked;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4546.  A  bill  to  make  shoplifting  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4547.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Ccrmmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  4548.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  provide 
for  a  sharing  of  the  financial  obligations  of 
such  stadium,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4549.  A  bill  to  permit  States  the  re- 
ciprocal right  to  sue  In  the  Suorfme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  recover  taxes 
due  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  R.  4550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bedell,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Con- 

YERS,   Mr.  Dellcms,  Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Tennessee,      Ms.      IIoltsman,      Mr. 

Macuire,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

Mr.  ScHEtJER.  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 

H.R.   4551.    A   bin   to   repeal    the   Military 

Selective  Service  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     DtJNCAN     of     Tennessee,     Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.   Long  of   Maryland,   Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ottinger,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.    4552.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  stabilize  do- 
mestic prices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.*4553.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of   1974  to  provide   for  the 
counting  of  certain   World  War  II  military 
service  toward  the  years  of  service  require- 
ments   for    eligibility    for    certain    benefits 
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under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4555.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(b) 
(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
Increase  the  exemption  from  the  Industrial 
development  bond  provisions  for  certain 
small  Issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  4556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  processes  to  convert  coal  to  low- 
pollutant  synthetic  fuels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Llotd  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
H.R.   4557.    A   bill    to   exempt   the   TelUco 
Dam    and    Reservoir    project    in    Tennessee 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973:  tn  t'-e  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  eligibility 
requirements   for   an   emergency    loan   from 
the   Farmers   Home   Administration;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORTt  of  Tenness''e   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Akaka,    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr. 
Badillo,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Bonior, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cornwei.l,  Mr. 
Dicks,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Gephardt, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr. 
Harkin,   Mr.  Leach,   Mr.  Lent,   Mr. 
Mazzoli,    Ms.    MiKULSKi,    and    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland)  : 
H  R.   4559.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment   of    handicapped     individuals    by 
providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wages  paid   to  such  individuals;    to 
tne  Committee  on  Wavs  t>nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Murphy   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of   California,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr. 
Price,   Mr.    Pvrsell,   Mr.   Quie.    Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Siivion,    Mr.    Sisk, 
Mr.    Studds,    Mr.    Vento,    Mr.    Wax- 
man,    Mr.    Weiss,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California,   Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Zeferet- 
n): 
H.R.   4560.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment   of    handicapped    individuals    by 
providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion 
of   the   wages   paid   to  such   inril<iduals;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Bingham,    Mr.    Carney,    Mrs.    Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyehs, 
Mr.   Dan   Daniel,   Mr.  Downey,   Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.    Ford    of    Michigan,'  Ms.    Keys, 
Mr.    KosTMAYER,    Mr.    Lehman,    Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Oeerstar,  Mr.  Pan- 
ETTA,  and  Mr.  Prxtchard)  : 
HR.  4561.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for    expenses    allocable    to    the    use    of    any 
poition  of  a  dwelling  unit  in  the  trade  or 
business    of    providing    day    care    services 
v.hether  or  not  such  portion  is  exclusively 
used  in  such  trade  or  business;  to  the  Com- 
mitlee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.  &PELLMAN,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
HR.  4562.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  allocable  to  the  use  of  any 
portion  of  a  dwelling  unit  In  the  trade  or 
business  of  providing  day  care  services 
whether  or  not  such  portion  is  exclusively 
used  In  such  trade  or  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  national 
meals-on-wheels  program  for  the  elderly, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HANLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MooRHEAD  of   California,   Mr.   Hyde, 

Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Rose, 

Mr.  Yatron,   Mr.  Van  Deerlin,   Mr. 

Carney,    and    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 

York)  : 

H  R.  4564.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 

United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  to 

provide    that    all    sections    of    the    officially 

designated    National    System    of    Interstate 

and  Defense  Highways  shall  become  toll  free 

for  public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Beiijenson, 
Mr.   Bingham,    Mr.   Blanchard,    Mr. 
BcNioR,  Mr.  Buchanan,   Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Foa- 
sythe,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Mr. 
Leoerer) : 
H  R.  4565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion  and    Nationality   Act    to   exclude   from 
adm)s.slon    Into    and    to    deport    from    the 
United    States    all    aliens    who    persecuted 
others  on  the  basis  of  religion,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin  under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi 
government  of  Germany;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Ms.   HOLTZMAN    (for   herself,   Mr. 
Lehman,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,    Mr.    Maguire,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,   Mr.   MiNisH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Neal,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Ottincer, 
Mr.    Patterson    of    California,    Mr. 
Pepper,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Roe,   Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton.    Mr.   Stark.    Mr.   Vander   Jagt, 
Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4566.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immlera- 
tlnn   and    Nationality   Act   to   exclude   from 
admission  Into  and  to  denort  from  the  United 
States  all   aliens   who   persecuted  others   on 
the    ba«;{s    of    a    religion,    rare,    or    national 
origin  under  the  direction  of  the  Na7;l  gov- 
ernment of  Germany;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  iv's.  HOLTZMAN   ^for  herself,  Mr. 
Whitfhurst,    Mr.   Wolff,    and   Mr. 
Yates) : 
HR.  45^7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tmmlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  ad- 
mission into  and  to  deport  from  the  United 
States  all  aliens  who  persecuted  others  on  the 
basis  of  religion,  ra^e,  or  national  orleln  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Nazi  government  of 
Germany;  to  the  rommit.tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   JEFFORDS: 
H  R.  4568.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authority  of  t'^e  President  under  clvr.ter  9  of 
title  R,  United  Stite<!  Code,  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plan"?  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpo«:es:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govern  rnent  Operations. 

By   Mr.   JEFFORDS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr.  Jovks  of  Tenneo«ee.  Mr. 
Legcftt.   Mr.    Brown   of   California, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Krebs)  : 
H.R.   4569.   A  bill   to  establish   a  national 
policy  concerning  agricultural  land;  to  estab- 
lish an  Agricultural  Land  Review  Commis- 


sion; to  establish  a  demonstration  program 
for  protecting  agricultural  land  from  being 
used  for  nonagrlcultural  purposes;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H  R.  4670.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  liability  and  compensation  for 
ollsplU  damage  and  removal  costs,  to  provide 
for  oil  tanker  safety,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    KILDEE     (for    himself,    ^i^. 
Quie,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Michael 
O.  Myers,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Pursell,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.   Carr,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Sawyer,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr.    Vento, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  Mr.  Treen  ) : 
H.R.  4571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depleting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Commiteee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.   Murphy   of   New 
York,   Mr.   Dicks,   Mr.   Bonior,   Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Moor- 
head   of   California,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.    Evans   of   Georgia,   Mr.   Wirth. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson    of    Texas,    Mrs.    Fenwick, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Lu- 
KEN,  Mr.  Pepper,   Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Le  Fante)  : 
H  R.  4572   A  bill  to  amend  the  ChUd  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  L.-vbor. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    4573.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  puolic  health  from  unneces- 
sary medical  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEOGETF: 
H.R.  4574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  concurrent  payment  of  compensation  for 
disability  on  account  of  a  civilian  work  in- 
Jury  and  of  retired  pay  for  a  different  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  service  with  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4575.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  existing 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  which  may  be  received  by  certain 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  both  war  or- 
phans' educational  assistance  and  veterans' 
educatir.nal  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteranr,'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fcrsythe)  : 
H.R.  4576.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1978.  1979.  and  1980 
tc  carry  cut  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee.  Ms. 
MIKULSKI,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson of  California,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Walgren, 
and  Mr.  Whitley)  : 
HR.  4577.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  (a) 
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(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlzet*. 
1946  to  provide  that  the  salaries  ol 
and  Representatives  may  not  be 
any    cost-of-living    adjustment    t 
section  before  October  1,  1978;  to 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for 
Holtzman,    Mr.    MAGtnRE. 
TiNGER,   Mr.   Ryan,   Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Charles  H 
of  California) : 
H.R.  4578.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
local  control  over  airport  noise 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works' 
portatlon. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself 
of  California,   Mr.   Bedell, 
NiOR,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.   Fenwick, 
THIAN.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr 
Lehman,  Mr.  Mathis,   M: 
Mr.   McClosxey,   Mrs.   M 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  WHrriHUBST,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H  R.  4579.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain 
regulatory  agencies  and  to  cause  the 
structlon  of  certain  Federal  regulato  -y 
cles  or  their  successor  agencies  after 
fled  period  of  time,  and  for  other 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA   (for  himself 
Coin,  Mr.  Baucos.  Mr 
EoCAR,  Mr.  Ptthian,  Ms. 

MEYNER,     Mr.     MOAKLEY,     Ml 

Mr.  Seiberlino,  and  Mr 
H.R.  4580.  A  bill  to  reform  the  appo 
process  by  which  conmiissloners  of 
regulatory   agencies   are   selected,   tc 
llsh  a  bipartisan  nominating  board 
of  distinguished  Individuals  which 
ommend  to  the  President  persons  wel  I 
fled  to  be   appointed   as  regulatory 
commissioners,     and     for     other     pi 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interst  \ 
Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works  and 
portatlon.  Agriculture,  Banking,  I 

Urban  Affairs,   Merchant  Marine 

erles.  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affair  i 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  Y 
H.R,  4581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  w.. 
Justment  assistance  provisions  of  th( 
Act  of  1974  In  order  to  repeal   the  r 
ment  that  workers  may  not  be  coveree 
certification  of  eilglblllty  to  apply 
assistance  unless  they  are  totally  or 
separated   from   adversely   affected 
ment  within  1  year  before  the  date 
tlonlng  for  such  certification;   to 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New 
himself,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  GtNN.  Mr. 
Alaska,  Mr.  Legcett.  Mr.  Aka 
Pritchard,       Mr.       Oberstar 
BONKER.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  M 
Pat,  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr. 
H.R.   4582.   A  bill  to  promote  the 
development   of   hard    mineral    res 
the    deep    seabed,    pending    adoption 
International  regime  relating  thereto: 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Mari 
Fisheries,   and  Interior  and  Insular 
By  Mr.  NEAL   (for  himself.  Mi 
LAND,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Frr 
H.R  4583.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of 
sines:    to    the    Committee    on 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HR.   4584.   A  bill  to  amend   the 
Retirement    Act   of    1974   to   restore 
benefits  eliminated  by  that  act;  to 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO    (for  hlmseU 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  4585.  A  bill  to  authorize 
tions  for  the  Indian  Claims  Commlssiin 
flacal  year  1978;  to  facilitate  the  trans  ter 
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)n  Act  of      cases  from  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to 
Senators      the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  and  for  other  pur- 
^ubject  to      poses;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
s^jch      and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 
;he  Com-  By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Roe)  : 
Ms.  H.R.  4586.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 

Ot-      prospective     purchasers     of     condominium 
Mr.      housing  units  and  residents  of  multifamlly 
Wilson      rental  structures  being  converted  to  condo- 
minium units,  by  providing  for  the  establlsh- 
^stem  of      ment  of  national   minimum  standards   for 
ems;  to      condominium  sales  and  conversions   (to  be 
Trans-      administered  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Condominium  Housing,  Department  of  Hoiw- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development ) ;  and  to  insure 
that   financial   institutions  engaged   In  the 
extension  of  credit  to  prospective  purchasers 
of  condominium  units  make  credit  available 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age, 
sex,  race,  religion,  marital  status  or  national 
origin;    to   the  Committee   on   Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiAGCi)  : 
H.R.  4587.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  area  which  was  the  site  of  the  1964-1965 
World's  Fair  In  New  York  and  to  Include  ap- 
propriate parts  of  such  area  In  the  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mrs. 
Spei.lman,    Mr.    Stokes,    and    Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
HR.  4588.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durabil- 
ity and  pe7formance  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.   BoNioR,   Mr.   Maguihe, 
Mr.     Nolan,     Ms.     Spellman,     Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.   4589.   A  bill   to  require   that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit 
prices    of    consumer    commodities,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  permit  the  advertising 
of  drug  prices  and  to  require  retailers  of  pre- 
scription drugs  to  post  the  prices  of  certain 
commonly  prescribed  drugs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Maouire,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
HR.    4592.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
drugs   sold   by   preicrlption   the   established 
name  of  such  drug  must  appear  each  time 
their  proprietary  name  is  used,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNiOR,  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Patter- 
son  of   California,   Mr.   Steers,   Mr. 
Stokes,   and  Mr.   Weiss)  : 
H.R.   4593.   A  bill   to  require   that   certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
for      or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com.- 
of      mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNioR,    Mr.    Maguire,    Mr.    Nolan, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
HR.  4594.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compul- 
sory licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Ottincer)  : 
H.R.  4595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Cost-of-Llvlng  Pay  Sched- 
ule containing  Increased  pay  rates  for  Fed- 
eral employees  In  heavily  populated  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  to  offset  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  and 
Ms.  MtKULSKi) ; 
HR.   4596.    A   bill    to    amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  In  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and  Im- 
proved    transportation     programs     for     the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Maouire, 
and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4597.  A  blil  to  establish  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  and  to  define  Its 
functions  and  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  T'ronenortRtlon, 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bonior,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr,  Corrada, 
Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.    Edwards   of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Patterson  of  California,  Mr.  SroKEs, 
and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
HR.  4598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum  an- 
nual   income    (sublect    to    subsequent    In- 
creases to  reflect  the  cost  of  living)  of  $3,850 
in  the  case  of  elderlv  Individuals  and  $5,200 
in  the  case  of  elderly  couples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoNioH,  Mr.  Magthre,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
Stokes   and   Mr.   Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  improve 
Intergovernmental  relatlonshlos  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  muncinali- 
tles,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  Gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  cooeeratlon 
and    assistance    In    tne    e-itablLshment   and 
strengthening  of  State  and  local  offices  of 
consumer  protection;    Jointly,   to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  uniform  allow- 
ances available  to  Federal  firefighters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HR.  4601.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  uniform  allow- 
ances available  to  Federal  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;   to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 
station   equipment   used   for  telephone   ex- 
change services;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission    to   make   certain 
findings  In  connection  v/lth  Commission  ac- 
tions authori?ing  specialized  carriers:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,     Mr.     Sarasin,     and     Mr. 
Spence) ; 
HR.  4603.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease  in  the  rate  of  pay   for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress  shall 
not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  4604.  A  bill  to  create  an  Energy  Con- 
servation Extension  service;  to  establish  en- 
ergy conservation  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  institutes;  to  authorize  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  designed  to  promote  efficiency 
of  energy  use;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By     Mr.     WIRTH     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Hughes.     Mr.    Le    Fante    and    Mr. 
Nolan) : 
H.R.   4605.   A   bill   to   prohibit   the   use   of 
Federal  funds  for  certain  activities  designed 
to  support  or  defeat  any  legislation  or  legis- 
lative Issue  on  the  ballot  In  any  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the    Constitution     of     the 
United   States  with   respect  to  the  right  to 
life;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  H/>RSHA,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Pep- 
per. Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Mikva. 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Nolan)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Concurrent  resolution 
recommending  the  creation  by  the  President 


of  a  special  task  force  to  report  on  factors 
relating  to  the  need  to  deregulate  the  price 
of  natural  gas  In  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  establishing  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

H.  Res.  384.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Drought;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

H.  Res.  385.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIl,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

27.  By  the  SPEAPCER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  rela- 
tive to  the  Garrison  Diversion  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

28.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  a  feasibility 
study  of  long-distance  transfer  of  surplus 
water  to  alleviate  future  water  shortages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

29.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  hazards 
of  chlorofiuorocarbon  compounds  in  aerosol 
propellants;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


30.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  finan- 
cial burden  on  those  stricken  with  cata- 
strophic illness;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

31.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to  the  proposed 
Consumer  Communications  Reform  Act  of 
1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

32.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  depletion  allow- 
ances for  development  of  geothermal  well 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BONIOR : 

H  R.  4606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Allcja 
Trudeau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORNWELL: 

HR.  4607.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Mok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 

H  R.  4608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Gregorlo  Hoff  and  Jean  Hoff  Mape;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  4609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  Individuals  who  were 
killed  while  participating  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  fiight  in- 
struction program;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 

H  R.  4610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gall  Wil- 
liamson; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  in  executive  session, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  1  p.m. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for 
they  shall  see  God. — Matthew  5:  8. 

O  God  who  art  seen  by  the  pure  in 
heart,  known  by  love,  and  found  by 
those  who  truly  seek  Thee,  shed  Thy 
light  upon  our  work  throughout  the  week 
before  us.  Save  us  from  the  iodolatry  of 
the  State  or  from  lifting  any  person  or 
thing  to  the  level  of  deity.  We  would 
walk  humbly  in  Thy  presence,  worship 
Thee  and  Thee  alone,  seek  righteousness 
for  righteousness  sake  alone,  cling  to 
truth  for  truth's  sake  alone,  and  in  every 
way  demean  ourselves  as  those  who  pos- 
sess pure  hearts.  We  want  to  see  Thee 
not  only  in  the  time  of  prayer  but  in  the 
broadening  history  of  our  age,  not  only 
In  the  Sanctuary  but  at  work  in  our 
common  days,  shaping  the  destiny  of 
men  and  nations.  So  wilt  Thou  bless, 
guide,  and  keep  all  who  are  in  the  serv- 
ice of  this  Nation. 

Through  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all  his- 
tory. Amen. 


APPOINT\rENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7. 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  4,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 


mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
March  6-12,  1977,  marks  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  history  of  health  care 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  National  Save  Your  Vision 
Week. 

The  event  was  started  by  a  group  of 
farsighted  optometrists  who  wanted  to 
remind  Americans  of  how  much  they  de- 
pend on  their  eyes  and  of  the  need  for 
everyone  to  take  care  of  their  vision.  The 
optometrists,  largely  through  the  Amer- 
ican Optcmetric  Association  have  fos- 
tered Save  Your  Vision  Week  over  the 
years  and,  during  this  anniversary  year, 
their  public  service  activities  for  the  week 
are  being  carried  out  under  the  theme 
"You  Ain't  Seen  Nothing  Yet." 

The  theme  has  special  significance.  It 
is  a  saying  closely  identified  with  the 
late  actor  and  singer  Al  Jolson,  who  said 
it  in  the  first  talking  movie,  "The  Jazz 
Singer" — Warner    Brothers — that    was 
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first  shown  In  1927,  the 
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care  in  this  country.  Much 
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of  vision  In  the  United  Sta  ;es 

There  has  been  the  det- 
contact  lenses;  improvements 
lens  materials;   refinement 
trifocal,  and  other  multifocal 
improvements    in    the    p 
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of  vision 
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lenses  that  exactly  meet  a 
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sion  needs.  By  far,  howevei 
advances  have  been  made 
and  treating  vision  problenjs 

But  much  lies  ahead 
this  century,  we  expect  to 
markable  changes  in  the  wArld 
We  may  learn  the  causes  o 
lems  and  ways  to  prevent  t 
be  able  to  use  computerized 
examine  our  own  eyes.  Thtre 
be  ways  to  cure  common  vis  on 

I  was  especially  proud  when 
Congress,  in  1963,  recognized 
Vision  Week  by  calling  upon 
dent  to  proclaim  it  throughout 
every  year.  Being  able  to  see 
thing  we  so  often  take  for 
need  events  of  this  nature 
that  our  hard-working  eyes 
our  body  and  their  care  sho|uld 
of  our  total  health  care 

This  week  is  an  appropriate 
feel,  to  recognize  the  con 
Nation's  optometrists  have 
visual  welfare  of  the  AmA-ican 
by  initiating  and  fostering 
Vision  Week  these  past  50 

It  is  also  an  appropriate 
mend  the  optometrists,  ot 
fessions  and  health  care 
dedicated  service  to  America 
needs. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSI^ES3 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
further  requirement  or 
time  under  the  standing 
yield  back  the  remainder 
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•nie  ACTTNG  PRESIDEI^T 
pore.   The  Senate,   having 
executive  session  will 
nomination  of  Paul  C.  W^iTike 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative 
read  the  nomination  of  Pai 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  Ambassador  during  his  te^iure 
ice  as  Director  of  the  U.S 
and  Disarmament  Agency 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE: 
pore.  The  Senator  from  W^st 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
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WARNKE 
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clerk 

C.  Warnke, 

for  the  rank 

of  serv- 

Controi 


Arms 


pro  tem- 
Virginia. 
President, 
luorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Oceans, 
and  International  Environment,  I  join 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  as  our 
chief  arms  control  negotiator. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service  and  a 
real  dedication  to  enhancing  American 
security  through  arms  control.  Such  a 
dedication,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  the  posts  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Carter.  Yet 
that  dedication  has  been  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Wamke's  critics  as  an  indication  of 
a  lack  of  support  for  a  strong  defense 
posture  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Warnke  made  it  clear,  however,  during 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  he  is  very  much 
committed  to  a  strong  defense  posture. 
In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Warnke  stated : 

I  support,  of  course,  and  always  have  sup- 
ported, a  strong  national  defense,  and  I 
regard  the  objective  of  arms  control  similarly 
as  being  to  enhance  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  advance  the 
chance  of  world  peace. 

In  more  specific  terms,  the  primary 
questions  raised  by  Mr.  Wamke's  critics 
were,  first,  that  he  supports  unilateral 
arms  reductions;  second,  that  his  views 
on  arms  control  generally  or  on  specific 
weapons  programs  would  make  him  an 
Inefifective  bargainer  with  the  Soviets  at 
SALT;  third,  that  the  views  he  expressed 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
were  Inconsistent  with  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed over  the  past  several  years;  and 
fourth,  that  he  believes  substantial 
nuclear  superiority  would  not  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  a  political  confrontation 
today.  I  would  like  to  address  each  of 
these  areas  of  criticism  In  turn  so  that 
my  reasons  for  supporting  Paul  Warnke 
will  be  clear. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge  on 
unilateral  reductions,  Paul  Warnke 
stated  unequivocally  before  tlie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  he  rejects 
"any  concept  of  unilateral  disarmament 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States"  and 
that  he  would  not  advocate  "any  sort  of 
restraint  action  except  on  the  basis  of 
concrete  measures  of  parallel  restraint 
which  had  been  talked  out  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  I  believe  those  statements 
are  clear  enough  and  are  not  the  kinds 
of  things  that  someone  prepared  to  give 
away  the  store  would  say. 

Looking  at  the  charge  that  the  views 
expressed  in  the  past  by  Mr.  Warnke 
would  make  him  an  ineffective  SALT 
negotiator,  I  find  it  interesting  that  one 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  prime  critics,  Paul 
Nitze,  was  asked  to  comment  on  that  very 
point  during  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's hearing.  His  reply  is  very  in- 
structive. Mr.  Nitze  said: 


I  think  the  Soviet  Union  negotiates  with 
the  opposing  delegation  on  the  assumption 
that  whatever  the  delegation  says  represents 
the  considered  Government  position,  and  I 
don't  think  that  past  positions  would  neces- 
sarily affect  the  Soviet  negotiator. 

I  agree  with  that  statement  entirely 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Going  on  to  the  charge  that  has 
attracted  the  most  attention — that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  altered  his  views  in  order  to 
win  confirmation — this  issue  was  raised 
at  some  length  during  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  on  Februstry  23, 
and  Mr.  Warnke  was  asked  to  comment 
on  nine  supposed  specific  Instances  of 
conflicts  between  statements  made  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  his  previous 
public  statements.  He  was  asked  to  cor- 
roborate specifically  when  and  where, 
prior  to  his  nomination,  he  had  publicly 
expressed  the  views  stated  at  these 
hearings. 

Mr.  Warnke  responded  on  February  28 
and  stated: 

No  inconsistency  exists  in  fact.  Any  ap- 
parent conflict  derives  from  taking  out  of 
context  either  my  recent  testimony  or  my 
previous  statements,  or  both.  In  at  least  two 
cases,  the  allegations  contain  misquotations 
of  my  previous  statements. 

The  detailed  comments  which  Mr. 
Warnke  made  on  each  of  the  nine  sup- 
posed contradictions  convinced  me  that 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  about  as  consistent 
as  anyone  can  be  over  a  period  of  years 
during  which  the  nature  and  dynamics 
of  the  strategic  balance  underwent  im- 
portant changes.  It  is  ironic,  but  perhaps 
a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  Mr.  Warnke  testified  about 
that  has  aroused  opposition  but.  rather, 
what  he  allegedly  stood  for  in  the  past. 
What  disturbs  me  is  that  Mr.  Warnke  is, 
by  implication,  being  charged  with  not 
telling  the  truth  about  his  real  views.  I 
find  that  to  be  grossly  unfair  to  a  man 
of  Mr,  Warnke's  established  integrity. 

The  fourth  main  area  of  criticism  of 
Mr.  Warnke,  at  least  as  it  arose  during 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hear- 
irgs,  arises  from  a  statement  he  made  in 
1972  that: 

Even  substantial  nuclear  superloritv.  short 
of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  be  a  decisive 
factor  In  any  political  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Warnke  said  that: 
No  sane  American  President  would  start  a 
nuclear  war  in  order  to  gain  the  political  ad- 
vantage In  some  sort  of  noncrucial  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that 
that  would  be  an  obvious  statement,  perhaps 
too  obvious  even  to  be  made.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  that  statement  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  suggestion  that  I  beUeve  the  So- 
viet Union  could  safely  be  given  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United  States, 
I  regard  that  as  being  an  Incorrect  construc- 
tion, both  of  my  statement  and  certainly  of 
my  views.  I  have  suggested  repeatedly  and  I 
would  continue  to  take  the  position  that  we 
could  not  yield  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  statement  should  put  to  rest  any 
notion  that  Paul  Warnke  is  indifferent  to 
the  prospect  of  Soviet  Nuclear  superi- 
ority. 

Looked  at  more  broadly,  the  debate 
over  the  Warnke  nomination  has  raised 
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the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  should  be  able  to  select  his 
principal  advisers.  In  my  view,  unless 
tliere  is  compelling  evidenoe  that  a  par- 
ticular nominee  is  incompetent,  dishon- 
est, or  otherwise  manfestly  unfit  to  hold 
high  office,  or  holds  views  which  appear 
at  utter  variance  with  the  national  in- 
terest, the  President  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  advisers  and  negotiators. 
No  such  evidence  has  come  to  light  con- 
cerning Mr.  Warnke. 

To  me,  the  most  satisfying  and  reassur- 
ing statement  made  by  Mr.  Warnke  dur- 
ing the  hearings  was  his  rejection  of 
being  characterized  as  representing  a 
fixed  philosophical  position  on  arms  con- 
trol and  his  forthright  advocacy  of  the 
coi7ipatibillty  of  being,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strong  proponent  of  arms  control  and 
a  strong  national  defense. 

I  must  add  that  I  also  very  much  agree 
with  Paul  Warnke's  view  that  the  very 
process  of  negotiating  can  increase  the 
pressure  on  both  sides  to  develop  new 
weapons  systems  as  bargaining  chips  and 
have  something  to  give  away  at  the  con- 
ference table.  Here  I  would  hope  that  a 
period  of  no  negotiations,  accompanied 
by  a  little  restraint  on  one  side,  would 
be  reciprocated  on  the  other.  This  would 
bo  a  good  omen  for  the  next  round  of 
negotiations. 

Paul  Warnke  has  shown,  during  the 
course  of  hearings  before  two  Commit- 
ters of  the  Senate,  that  he  has  the  cour- 
age, experience,  ability  and  integrity  to 
take  on  the  demanding  responsibilities 
of  the  two  positions  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Carter.  I 
urge  his  confirmation  ior  boUi  posts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  commend  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  tlie  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, for  his  remarlcs  in  favor  of  tlie  con- 
firmation of  Paul  Warnke.  I  agree  fully 
with  the  position  that  he  has  taken. 

I  thlrik  that  when  one  considers  the 
experience  and  qualixicatioii.';  of  Paul 
Warnke  for  serving  both  as  our  negotia- 
tor and  Director  of  the  Aims  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  opposition  be- 
ing expressed  toward  his  nomination  for 
these  two  posts  has  less  to  do  with  Mr. 
Warnke  himself  than  wiiii  the  President 
and  the  new  administratioii.  I  strongly 
believe  the  major  motivation  for  this  re- 
sistance to  Mr.  Warnke  is  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House  declaririg  that 
the  momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  not  to  be  seriously  impeded. 

Those  in  this  Chamber  who  hold  that 
view  could  have  no  better  occasion  than 
this  to  send  their  message  to  the  new 
President. 

I  hope  he  resists  it.  Based  upon  every- 
thing President  Carter  said  in  the  course 
of  his  campaign,  I  believe  the  call  he 
made  in  his  inaugural  address  to  elimi- 
nate eventually  all  the  nuclear  weapons 
in  this  world  springs  from  both  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  awesome  destructive 
capability  of  these  weapons  and  his 
moral  sense  that  no  government  i.s  really 
entiMed  to  continue  an  arms  race  which 
will  ultimately  give  both  sides  the  capac- 
ity to  totally  annihilate  civilization  itself. 


I  think  there  is  no  higher  item  on  our 
agenda  than  agreements  that  will  begin 
to  bring  imder  control  this  senseless  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  remain 
as  determined  to  do  so  after  this  debate 
is  over  and  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  con- 
firmed 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Warnke  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Carter  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Arm.s  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  to  have  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Warnke  apparently  first  turned 
down  these  offers,  but  President  Carter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept.  Neither  ap- 
pointment is  of  Cabinet  level.  Yet,  no 
appointment,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  abortive  Sorenson  nomination  to 
be  Director  of  the  CIA,  has  generated 
more  controversy. 

Why? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Warnke  said  it  best  when 
he  noted  in  his  1972  debate  with  V/illiam 
Buckley, 

I  am  not  sure  one  can  debat*  rationally 
the  nightmare  Issues  of  strategic  arms. 

But.  as  John  F.  Kennedy  reminded  us 
in  his  1963  American  University  speech, 
it  is  essential  that  we  speak  of  "peace  as 
the  necessary  rational  end  of  rational 
men."  For  that  is  the  preeminent  issue 
raised  by  the  Warnke  nomination:  How 
do  we  deal  with  the  "nightmare  issues  of 
strategic  arms"  so  as  to  maximize  our 
chances  for  survival?  Do  we  enhance  the 
prospects  for  peace  or  security  by  an 
ever  escalating  investment  in  ever  more 
sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  systems, 
in   a  frantic   effort   to  stay  "one  st«p 
ahead"  of  the  other  side?  Or  do  we  per- 
ceive arms  control  negotititions  as  a  pre- 
ferred means   of   increasing   America's 
security  and  therefore  the  prospects  for 
peace?  What  manner  of  people  sit  en  tlie 
other  side  of  the  table?  Rational  men 
seriously  concerned  to  insxire  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  states  they  represent 
but  willing  as  well  to  consider  the  per- 
ception of  the  world  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  other  negotiating  party?  Or  men  with 
ulterior  motives  for  whom  negotiations 
are  a  cover  for  deceit  and  dis.sembling? 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Lim.ited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets,  when 
it  comes  to  a  serious  effort  to  tame  the 
upward  spiral  of  the  arms  race,  are  no 
less  rational  than  Americans.  In  the  case 
of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  So- 
viets perceived  that  such  a  treaty  was 
just  as  essential  to  their  own  security  as 
it  was  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
same    could    be   said    about    the    ABM 
Treaty,  or  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  both  of  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment signed  and  have  thus  far  honored. 
Despite    this    experience,    those    who 
warn  of  Russian  irrationality,  if  they 
really  believe  it,  must  face  the  fact  that 
no  amount  of  nuclear  weapons,  added  to 
our  present  arsenal,  could  possibly  con- 
tribute to  our  security.  If  the  Russian 
leaders    are    so    psychotic  as  to  invite 
swift  and  certain  destruction  upon  them- 
selves and  their  people  by  starting  a  nu- 
clear war,  then  the  whole  concept  of  de- 
terrence is  an  exercise  in  futility.  We 
might  as  well  stop  wasting  our  money 
and  head  for  the  caves. 


The  Warnke  nomination  brings  these 
fundamental  issues  to  the  surface.  Seri- 
ous men  disagree  as  to  how  we  should 
approach  them,  as  to  what  meaning  we 
should  ascribe  to  specific  actions  of  the 
other  side.  So  let  us  discuss  them  seri- 
ously, for  they  are  the  essence  of  the 
great  debate  v/hich  the  Warnke  nomina- 
tion has  signalled.  How  best  to  assure 
peace  in  a  nuclear  age  for  this  generation 
and  those  still  to  come. 

Our  generation  has  lived  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  for  so  long  that  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  real  for  us. 
Therein  lies  the  hazard,  for  we  have  ac- 
cepted a  kind  of  complacent  fatalism 
about  the  inevitability  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race — convinced  that  it  is  too  late 
to  get  off  the  treadmill  and  futile  to  seek 
a  solution  through  negotiated  agree- 
ments to  limit  the  continued  buildup  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  was  not  like  that  in  the  beginning. 
In  1945,  the  world  was  shocked  and  hor- 
rified by  the  vision  of  the  terrible  de- 
structive fury  that  we  had  unleashed  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  There  was  an 
initial  sense  of  urgency  in  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  period  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  save  mankind  from  a  nu- 
clear holocaust.  But  tlie  search  for  a  way 
to  put  tiie  atomic  genie  back  in  the 
botcle  was  quickly  abandoned  and,  in- 
S'^ead,  a  frenzied  compelition  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  build  bigger  and  better  atomic  weap- 
ons began.  Rather  than  turning  back 
from  the  abyss  in  those  early  days  of  the 
nuclear  age,  we  made  a  conscious  deci- 
sion to  move  ever  closer  to  the  brink 
of  ultimate  destruction. 

Atomic  weapons  became  not  just  an 
adjunct  to  our  conventional  forces,  but 
the  very  heart  of  our  national  defense. 
Increasingly,  over  the  last  25  years,  U.S. 
security  has  been  defined  In  terms  of  an 
ever  larger,  ever  more  sophisticated,  and 
ever  more  destructive  nuclear  arsenal. 

And  the  Russians  have  followed  suit: 
Each  time  we  have  added  a  new  twist  to 
the  arms  .spiral,  they  have  played  catch 
up;  and  each  time  the  Russians  were 
perceived  to  be  catching  up,  we  have 
co'ontered  with  a  new  and  more  powerful 
weapons  system.  Locked  by  fear  into  a 
steady  escalation  of  destructive  capa- 
bility, the  United  States  has  expended  a 
trillion  dollars  on  this  futile  arms  race 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
But  has  this  massive  expenditure  really 
bought  security,  or  have  we  merely 
moved  inexorably  closer  to  the  brink  of 
extinction? 

Experts  argue  heatedly  over  the  pres- 
ent balance — or  imbalance — of  nuclear 
forces  between  the  two  superpowers, 
comparing  the  greater  accuracy  of  our 
missiles  to  the  larger  throw-weight  of 
the  Soviet  mi=;slles,  our  larger  num- 
ber of  warheads  against  the  Soviet  lead 
in  the  number  of  delivery  vehicles.  But 
this  Is  the  mathematics  of  madness,  the 
devils  trap. 

The  essential  statistics  are  uncon- 
tested. We  have  8,400  nuclear  warheads — 
many  times  more  than  enough  to  de- 
vastate the  60  major  military  targets  and 
the  200  largest  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Enough,  in  fact,  to  drop  32  H-bombs  on 
each  of  these  targets!  And  the  Soviets 
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that  he  wished  our  own  Government  had 
thought  through  the  implicatioris  of  the 
MIRV  decision. 

There  will  always  be  new  technological 
temptations.  Only  recently,  we  have  been 
regaled  with  Buck  Rogers'  visions  of 
laser  beam  warfare  in  outer  space.  The 
basic  question  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  fa.-e  is  wheth- 
er they  perceive  their  security  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  continuance  of  this  rarified, 
open-ended  arms  race,  or  whether  their 
interests  are  better  served  by  an  effec- 
tive and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

At  what  point,  if  ever,  do  we  put  a  cap 
on  this  futile  exercise  and  settle  for 
parity  at  less  exotic  levels?  That  is  the 
central  issue  of  the  next  phase  of  arms 
control  negotiations. 

That  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the 
character  of  Am.erlcan  and  Russian  so- 
ciety is  beyond  dispute:  In  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  his  landmark  speech 
declaring  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing,  remarked  upon  the  gulf 
that  separates  our  two  societies.  He 
frankly  said,  it  is  discouraging  to  read  a 
recent  authoritative  Soviet  text  on  "Mili- 
tary Strategy"  and  find,  on  page  after 
page,  wholly  baseless  and  incredible 
claims— such  as  the  allegation  that 
"American  imperialist  circles  are  prepar- 
ing to  unleash  different  types  of  wars." 
He  also  noted: 

But  It  is  also  a  warning — a  warning,  to 
the  American  people  not  to  fall  Into  the 
same  trap  as  the  Soviets,  not  to  see  only  a 
distorted  and  desperate  view  of  the  other 
side,  not  to  see  conflict  as  Inevitable,  accom- 
modation as  impossible,  and  communication 
as  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of  threats. 

Concerning  the  military  balance  be- 
tv;een  the  two  superpowers,  he  observed 
in  words  as  applicable  today  as  in  1963: 

It  Is  an  ironic  but  accurate  fact  that  the 
two  strongest  powers  are  the  two  In  the  most 
danger  of  devastation.  All  we  have  built,  all 
we  have  worked  for,  would  be  destro3'ed  In 
the  first  24  hoiirs.  And  even  In  the  cold  war, 
which  brings  burdens  and  dangers  to  so  many 
countries.  Including  this  Nation's  closest  al- 
lies— our  two  countries  bear  the  heaviest 
burdens.  For  we  are  both  devoting  massive 
sums  of  money  to  weapons  that  could  be 
better  devoted  to  combating  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  disea.se.  We  are  both  caught  up  In 
a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  in  which  sus- 
picion on  one  side  breeds  suspicion  on  the 
other,  and  new  weapons  beget  counterweap- 
ons. 


hensive  test  ban  treaty,  President  Ken- 
nedy initiated  an  act  of  unilateral  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  led  to  the  tripartite  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  terms  of  which  have  been  kept  by  all 
sides  to  the  present  day. 

If  President  Carter  were  to  make  a 
similar  proposal,  on  the  eve  of  important 
arms  control  negotiations,  would  he  not 
be  pilloried  as  a  "unilateral  disarmer?" 
Would  his  conciliatory  gesture  not  be 
cited  as  evidence  that  he  was  a  "soft" 
negotiator? 

In  retrospect,  one  cannot  help  but) 
marvel  at  Kennedy's  foresight  and 
state.smanship.  Of  course,  there  were 
those  at  the  time  who  warned  of  the 
potentially  dire  risks  that  the  President 
was  taking.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  of  June  12,  1963,  thus  noted 
that— 

U.S.  conciliation  must  have  a  limit  of 
safety.  We  have  already  conceded  much  In 
the  test  ban  talks;  If  the  Soviets,  for  what- 
ever reason,  should  agree  to  a  treaty  this 
summer,  it  might  not  be  a  safe  treaty  for  us, 
and  the  Soviet  record  Indicates  they  would 
evade  it  if  it  suited  them. 

But,  Pi-esident  Kennr^dy  noted — 

Our   hopes   must   be    tempered   with   the 

caution  of  history— but  with  our  hopes  go 

the  hopes  of  mankind. 
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It  is  Instructive  to  pause  a  moment  and 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
President  Kennedy  made  his  historic 
declaration  that  the  United  States  would 
not  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  other  states  did  not  do 
so.  First,  the  President  announced  that 
then  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  Prime 
Minister  MacMillan  and  he  had  agreed 
to  initiate  high  level  discussion  in  Mos- 
cow "looking  toward  early  agreement  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty."  He 
then  stated  that  the  United  States  was 
unilaterally  stopping  atmospheric  nu- 
clear testing  "to  make  clear  our  good 
faith  and  solemn  convictions  on  the  mat- 
ter." coupling  that  unilateral  declaration 
with  the  announced  expectation  of  mutu- 
al restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening 
of  high  level  negotiations  on  a  compre- 


And  so  it  is  today.  Again,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  nightmare  scenarios.  For 
example,   it   is   postulated   that   if   the 
Soviet  Union  in  5  or  10  years  upgrades 
the  accuracy  of  its  missiles,  their  throw- 
weight  and  their  MIRV  technology,  they 
could  achieve  the  capability  of  launching 
a  preemptive  strike  which  might  destroy 
our  land-based  missiles  in  their  silos,  our 
bombers  on  the  ground,  plus  quite  a  few 
of  our  submarines,  those  not  on  station. 
Then,  so  this  scenario  continues,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  caoability  to  re- 
taliate would  remain.  What  would  our 
response  be  in  these  circumstances,  it  Is 
asked.  Would  the  President  launch  a  re- 
taliatory str  ke  with  such  a  cripoled  sur- 
viving   force,    or    would    the   President 
capitulate  because  of  the  overwhelming 
Soviet  power  still  remaining? 

Such  a  supposed  scenario  is  the  classic 
illustration  of  the  validity  of  Warnke's 
doubts  as  to  whether  "one  can  debate 
rationally     the     nightmare     issues     of 
strategic  arms."  For.  in  order  to  make 
the  above  scenario  plausible,  one  simply 
has  to  declare  rationality  out  of  bounds. 
The    scenario    suoposes    an    inert    U.S. 
response,  once  the  first  Soviet  missiles 
are  airborne,  coupled  with  a  prolonged, 
prior   Soviet   drive   for   suoremacy   Im- 
mune to  U.S.  detection;  an  imnossibillty, 
given    today's    art    of    surveillance,    m 
short,  it  is  a  scenario  afloat  on  Its  own 
absurdity.    It    is    one    which    supnoses 
suoine  U.S.  acquiescence  in   the  Soviet 
acquisition  of  a  nuclear  supremacy  so 
vast  as  to  enable  it  to  launch  a  pre- 
em.ptive  strike  against  us.  Yet  the  de- 
clared official  U.S.  nosition.  which  every- 
one   accepts — Warnke    along    with    our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— is  that  the  United 
States  will  insist  on  preserving  "oaritv," 
"essential  eouivalence"  or  whatever  the 
fashionable  term  may  be  for  describing 
a  nuclear  stalemate. 
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The   real   issue   is   whether  through 
"effective  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments"— Warnke's     words— equivalence 
at  escalating  levels  of  arms  sophistica- 
tion, at  enormous  cost  to  both  sides  and 
entailing  the  constant  risk  of  some  new 
destabilizing  technological  breakthrough, 
can  oe  aeceierated  to  lower,  safer,  and 
more  stable  levels  of  arms  equivalence. 
There  are  those,  like  Mr.  Nitze,  who 
seem  to  have  given  up  the  struggle  for 
arms  control.  Others  contend  that  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  .show  from  such 
efforts  in  the  past.  But  this  is  nonsense. 
The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  has  put  an 
end    to    atmospheric    and    underwater 
testing  on  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  is  purer 
today  as  a  consequence.  More  recently, 
the  signing  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile- 
ABM— Treaty    with    the    Soviet    Union 
saved  us  at  least  $100  billion  in  futile 
spending  on  a   vulnerable  sj'stem   that 
would  never  have  worked  anyway.  I  think 
these  are  no  small  gains. 

TWO    HATS 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  criticized 
Mr.  Warnke's  dual  nomination  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  and  chief  U.S.  negotiator 
at  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 
They  suggest  that  while  he  may  be  ac- 
ceptable in  one  position,  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  wear  both  hats.  That  is, 
Mr.  Warnke  should  be  approved  to  head 
ACDA.  but  someone  a  little  more  hard 
line  should  head  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team.  I  find  this  argument  illogical. 

As  Director  of  ACDA,  Mr.  Warnke 
would  be  charged  with  responsibility  to 
act  as  the  principal  advi-ser  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  tlie  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  all  arms 
control  and  disarmament  m.atters.  But 
if  we  cannot  trust  Mr.  Warnke  to  take 
charg3  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  arms  control  area,  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  t.ilks  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  how  can  we  trust  hini  to  be 
the  President's  chief  arms  control 
adviser? 

If  the  Senate  insists  on  splitting  the 
two  positions,  it  will  be  an  indicatirj.n  that 
this  country  is  not  yet  prepared  to  give 
serious  arms  control  efforts  a  chance.  The 
hawks  whose  commitm.ent  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  arms  control  is  doubtful,  at  best, 
would  then  be  in  a  po.=^itton  to  block  any 
progress  toward  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  agreement,  wr.ile  ACD.\  would  be 
thrown  a  meaningless  sop  for  the  dove.i, 
defined  in  this  case  as  those  committed  to 
serious  ai-rns  control  negotiations. 

Moreover,  two  major  successes  which 
the  United  States  has  had  in  negotiating 
significant  arms  control  agreements  have 
come  while  one  man  held  both  positions 
of  chief  negotiator  and  head  of  ACDA. 
These  were  the  Non- Proliferation  Treaty 
under  William  Poster  and  the  ABM 
agreement  under  Gerard  C.  Smith. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Gerard  Smith 
makes  a  further  observation  that  ought 
to  give  us  pause: 

When  one  of  my  hats  was  temporarily 
donned  by  a  White  House  aide,  a  result  was 
that  because  of  "e.xecutlve  privilege"  the  Con- 
gress was  unable  to  receive  testimony  from 
that  negotiator.  I  wonder  if  the  proponents 


of  severance  of  the  two  hats  have  considered 
that  a  repetition  of  that  situation  might  be 
one  result  If  their  effort  Is  successful. 


While  the  slogan,  "one  man,  one  hat" 
may  have  an  appealing  ring,  our  greatest 
successes  in  the  past  have  com.e  when 
one  able  person  wore  both  hats.  I  trust 
we  will  have  the  wisdom  to  continue  with 
this  proven  approach  to  our  arms  control 
ncgotia.tions. 

Since  the  talks  at  Vladivostok  in  1974, 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward deescalating  the  arms  race.  Arm.s 
control  talks  between  the  United  States 
and   the   Soviet  Union  have  been  at  a 
standstill.    Now    President    Carter    has 
given  a  clear  signal  by  his  nomination 
of  Mr.  V/arnke  to  these  two  posts  that 
his  administration  hopes  to  break  the 
impasse  and  move  forthrightly  toward  a 
major  new  international  strategic  arms 
control     agreement.     President    Cart«r 
knew  what  he  was  doing  in  nominating 
Paul  Warnke  to  those  two  positions.  He 
made  a  basic  decision  that  he  wanted, 
as  his  chief  arms  control  negotiator,  a 
man  firmly  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  prudent  arms  control  will  add  to, 
not  detract  from,  U.S.  security,  but  one 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  tough-miinded 
as  to  the  realities  of  strategic  balance  in 
an  age  cf  nuclear  weapons.  That  Warnke 
understands    these   realities    is   bevond 
question.   There  is  no  better,  if  more 
chilling,    description    of    the    effective 
meaning  of  deterrence  than  Warnke's 
own  words- 

What  really  counts  for  deterrent  purposes 
Is  not  the  difference  between  the  numbers 
of  dead  and  the  volumes  of  property  de- 
stroypd  on  both  ■vldns.  Instead,  It  Is  the  ad- 
versary's understanding  of  the  ab.=;olute 
magnitude  of  the  devastation  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  him  If  he  Initiates  nuclear 
war. 


I  sug^rest  that  Paul  Warnke  has  come 
under  attack  prec's-r-Iy  bocc.use  he  1=  com- 
mitted to  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
arms  control  arreement  as  a  rerious  al- 
ternative to  the  deadly  holocaTist  he  has 
£0  eloquently  described.  Over  the  yesrs. 
he  has  contributed  much  to  the  public 
dialog  on  t>  "s  critical  question,  which  is 
the  essence  -^f  democracy.  He  has  dared, 
in  his  famous  "Apes  on  a  Treaciniill"  ar- 
ticle, to  re.suTect  th?  ideas  that  Jolm  F. 
Kennedy  made  respectable  in  his  historic 
American  University  speech,  the  concept 
of  reciprocal  restraint  iivltiated  by  the 
United  States  with  no  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  In  seeking  to  find  ways 
out, of  ihB  potentially  de,struct:ve  impasse 
in  which  we  fird  ourselves,  Warnke  has 
demonstrated  that  nniuue  biend  of  in- 
telligence, tough-mlr.dedneps.  snd  per- 
.spective  whirh  makes  him,  on  thi?  issue, 
the  legi'.imate  heir  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Pi-esident  Carter,  in  nominat- 
ing Warnke,  has  done  the  country  a  great 
service. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHITRCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  the  Senator  said 
struck  a  responsive  note  in  my  mind 
about  Congress.  We  always  like  to  pride 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  com- 
bination of  talents  and  points  of  view  to 


make  a  Congress.  So,  I  have  campaigned 
for  people  much  more  conservative  than 
myself— tlie  Senator  probably  has  had 
the  same  experience — with  the  moral 
justification  that  there  is  this  blend  that 
makes  for  the  best  decisions. 

What  the  Senator  has  just  said  re- 
minds me  of  that  as  to  Mr.  Warnke.  He 
is  obviously  a  very  able  man.  The  ardent 
opponents  agree  with  that.  He  is  a  very 
able  man,  a  very  able  advocate. 

He  has  this  point  of  view,  at  least  he 
had  it,  and  it  is  very  materially  tempered 
by  experience.  He  himself  says  that  this 
technique  is  no  longer  usable  except  to 
represent  no  exposure  of  the  national  in- 
terest whatever. 

Nonetheless,  he  does  have  new  ideas. 
Hence,  with  him  In  the  administrRtion, 
v/ith  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Pres- 
ident over  him.  and  with  a  Congress  to 
wliich  he  must  respond,  including  our- 
selves in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, it  strikes  me  that  this  is  not  a  bad 
blend  and  we  will  more  than  compensate 
for  any  worries  of  any  Members  that  he 
still  has  a  hangover  from  other  days, 
though  I  really  do  not  think  so.  But 
nonetheless  that  seems  to  be  a  worry. 
What  does  the  Senator  say  about  that? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  able  Senator's  observation.  As 
a  m.atter  of  fact,  when  it  comes  to  Presi- 
dential appointees  and  what  posi  ibie  mis- 
chief they  miglit  do,  I  can  think  of  no 
position  against  which  such  risk.?  are  bet- 
ter fortified  th?.n  the  position  of  ncco- 
tiating  for  the  United  States  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  power. 

I  say  this  for  the  very  reasons  the 
Senator  mentioned.  Fir^t  of  all.  our  ne- 
gotiator must  proced  in  accordance 
with  instructions  given  him  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  State  and  by  the '  President 
himself.  Second,  he  is  not  empowered  to 
sign  any  final  asreement.  That  must  be 
reviewed  thoroufrhly  by  the  Department 
of  State.  It  would  normally  be  signed  ei- 
ther by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  by  the 
President,  the  mz\v\\  practlre  being  that 
the  Secretary  would  sign  the  agreement 
at  the  direction  of  th3  Pre.sldent. 

But  then  the  agreement  it=^e!f  has  no 
force  or  effect  when  it  tskes  tho  form  of 
a  treaty,  as  any  arms  contro!  agreement 
would  take,  until  it  Is  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  here  thor- 
oughly explc-ed  and  debated.  Then  it 
must  be  confirmed  with  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

The  truth  is.  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  so  well  know:.:,  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  hnd  an  abiding 
distrust  in  foreign  entanglements ;  and, 
thus,  they  wanted  to  ms'ce  certain  that 
when  it  came  to  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  every  possible  precaution  would 
be  taken  to  make  certain  the  t-i-eaty 
sen-ed  t':e  best  interests  of  the  United 
Stats.  Thus  the  treaty  ratification  rcle 
given  to  the  S;r-.ate  required  rot  a  rimple 
ma:ority,  as  we  pass  the  laws  wh'.ch 
otherv/ise  govern  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

So  I  not  onlv  agree  with  the  dlstin- 
gui.?hed  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  ft  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  worry.  Even  tho?e  who  may  dis- 
agree  with  my  own   appraisal  of  Mr. 
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Wamke  and  those  who  may 
vations  concerning  him  have 
to  worry  in  this  field  than  ir 
other,  because  of  the  manv  c 
that  applv  and  because  of  tf 
signed  to  the  Senate  under  t 
tution.  Any  treaty  entered  in 
brought  back  to  this  Seriate 
certain  it  will  be  carefully 
bated  at  length,  and  could 
binding  upon   us   without  a 
vote  of  the  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So,  in 
me  say  I  am  proud  to  support 
nation  of  Mr.  Wamke.  In  the 
peace  through  arms  control  c 
tinuation  of  an  increasingly 
and  dangerous  nuclear  arms 
choice  is  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tl 
of  a  Quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

The  second  assistant  legisl 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presi 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING 
Pell)  .  Without  objection,  it  j.^ 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
want  to  take  a  little  time 
dress  myself  to  the  nominat 
the  Senate,   Mr.  Paul  Waj-nlie 
position  of  the  Director  of  the 
troT  and  Disarmament  Agency 
ond  position  of  our  chief 
the  strategic  arms  talks,   the 
SALT  talks,  which  will  be  und 
year  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Many  points  have  been  m 
interesting  debate  and  in 
before  the  Committee  on 
tions,  wliich  has  the  jurisdicti 
nomination,  and  before  the 
mitlee  on  Armed  Services. 

Today,  Mr.  Warnke  is  the  si 
massive  mall  writing  campaigi 
opposition  to  the  President's 
nominate  Mr.  Wamke  for  thes  ; 
tions.  and.  In  particular,  to  be 
SALT  negotiator. 

I  want  to  speak  about  tliis 
dermine  the  faith  in  and  the 
Mr.  Warnke,  and  to  state  w 
that  his  nomination  would  be 
tional  interest  and  would  serve 
try  very  well. 

In  the  fir.-;t  place,  all  of  us 
of  the  fact  that  an  attempt 
early     after    the    numinatiot 
Warnke  was  made  public  to 
unprejudiced  hearing   by 
anonymous  memorandum  v, 
culated  to  some  Senators.  On 
the  Washington  Star,  in  react 
episode,  urged  a  fair  hearing 
appropriate  committee  of  the 
and  deplored  "the  unilateial 
ment  scare  tactics  that  this 
advanced." 

In  the  second  place,  a  nunfcer  of  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  diJ  credit  Mr. 
Warnke  by  some  people  who  dc  not  really 
know  him  nor  have  they  studi(  d  his  rec- 
ord. Where  he  is  known,  s  nd  he  is 
known  to  virtually  all  who  deal  in  foreign 
policy  matters,  he  is  regarded  as  a  man 
of    personal    integrity,    charsjcter,    and 
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great  ability.  This  is  why  he  Is  described 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  4  as 
?,  nomination  "matching  in  caliber  the 
best  of  Carter's  Cabinet  appointments," 
and  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  as  "the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time." 

Mr.  Warnke's  credentials  for  this  posi- 
tion of  chief  negotiator,  as  well  as  the 
Director  of  ACDA,  are  truly  quite  un- 
usual. 

As  you  may  recall,  he  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  actively  considered  for  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  President  Carter. 
Formerly,  he  was  the  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  under  Secretary  McNamara,  Sec- 
retary Clifford,  and  Secretary  Laird, 
sen'ing  in  two  administrations.  Indeed, 
no  Defense  Department  official  is  better 
trained  to  shape  arms  control  policy  than 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  since  it  is  this  official 
who  is  charged  with  combining  political 
and  military  considerations. 

Indeed,  it  is  his  staff  which  is  charged 
with  primary  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing the  Defense  Department  position  on 
arms  control  and  policy  planning.  To 
add  to  thij.  Mr.  Warnke  has  a  deserved 
reputation  as  a  tough  negotiator  and  liti- 
gator, and  his  interest  in  arms  control  is 
a  sustained  one. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  three 
Secretaries  of  Defense  saw  fit  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Warnke  to  serve  in  this  very 
sensitive  and  important  position  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  I  repeat,  that  position  was 
the  one  that  brought  together  both  the 
political  and  military  considerations  on 
all  matters  relating  to  arms  transfers 
and  arms  control. 

Attacks  on  Mr.  Warnke  have  gone  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  take  out  of  po- 
litical, temporal,  and  strategic  context 
remarks  which  he  has  made  in  writing 
which  have  spanned  a  decade.  It  has 
been  presumed,  for  example,  that  a  de- 
sire to  delay  the  purchase  of  a  particu- 
lar weapon  system  so  as  to  maintain  a 
possibility  of  encouraging  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  equivalent  to  a 
desire  to  throw  away  that  same  weapon 
system  after  its  construction  and  after 
the  Soviet  Union  has  caught  up  by 
building,  for  example,  its  own  MIRV 
capability.  It  was  this  kind  of  reasoning 
that  led  to  charges  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  such  specious  reasoning. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Warnke's  writings  show  a 
balanced  and  vigilant  approach  to  na- 
tional security.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
fight  on  the  Senate  floor  over  this  nomi- 
nation will  turn  on  whether  Mr.  Wamke 
should  be  not  only  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  chief  negotiator  at  SALT. 
In  this  connection  there  is  considerable 
misunderstanding  of  what  is  at  issue. 

The  SALT  negotiators  who  have  been 
most  successful,  William  C.  Foster  with 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  Gerard 
C.  Smith  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  did 
hold  both  positions  at  the  same  time.  As 
Mr.  Smith  has  noted  in  his  letter  to  me, 
which  I  placed  in  the  record  of  the  For- 
eign  Relations   Committee  hearings,   it 


was  the  intent  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Control  Agency  Act  that 
this  dual  capacity  be  encouraged.  This 
has  distinct  advantages  for  the  Senate. 
When  the  chief  negotiator  is  also  the 
Director  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Senate  is  assured 
the  chief  negotiator  will  always  be  on 
call  to  discuss  relevant  details.  In  short, 
trying  to  divide  these  jobs  could  be 
counterproductive  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Senate. 

In  other  words,  when  we  confirm  Mr. 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  and  chief  negotiator,  holding 
both  positions  simultaneously,  the  Sen- 
ate has  access  to  this  man  and  can  in- 
quire as  to  his  actions,  as  to  his  plans, 
and  as  to  his  proposals. 

President  Carter  asked  Mr.  V/arnke 
three  times  to  accept  these  positions  be- 
fore Mr.  Warnke  agreed  to  do  so  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  President  wants  this  man 
as  his  chief  adviser  on  arms  limitation 
issues.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a 
President  ought  to  have  the  right  to  have 
the  kind  of  man  and  the  point  of  view 
in  his  negotiator  that  he  desires.  If  there 
are  differences  in  point  of  view  on  spe- 
cific issues,  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance 
to  address  them. 

We  have  done  so  in  the  past.  We  have 
urged  administration  to  return  and  re- 
work an  initialed  treaty.  Senators  will  be 
consulted  every  step  of  the  way,  as  has 
been  assured  us  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Warnke 
himself. 

Arms  limitation  agreements  we  know 
are  becoming  more  and  more  compli- 
cated and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  im- 
portant ones  will  be  achieved.  But  we 
want  to  be  certain  that  a  serious  effort 
will  be  made,  followed  by  a  serious  re- 
view  and  ratification  process.  I,  there- 
fore, hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  merely  voting  here 
on  a  nomination;  we  are  voting  whether 
or  not  we  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  who  is  our  chief 
spokesman  in  foreign  affairs,  who  was 
elected  by  the  American  people,  and  who 
has  made  the  selection  of  Mr.  Warnke 
and  made  it  a  matter  of  high  priority. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  made  against  Mr.  Warnke.  I 
have  alluded  to  some  of  them  already  in 
my  remarks. 

One  of  the  accusations,  of  course,  is 
that  Mr.  P^ul  Warnke  is  an  advocate  of 
unilateral  disarmament. 

That  argument  is  ridiculous  and  un- 
supported either  by  fiction  or  fact. 

What  Mr.  Warnke  has  done  is  to  pro- 
pose a  halt  in  the  development  of  cer- 
tain new  strategic  arms  initiatives  which 
would  seek  some  corresponding  halt 
within  a  period,  let  us  say,  of  3  to  6 
months  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  If  we 
received  no  response,  then  our  techno- 
logical superiority  gives  us  ample  lead 
time  to  continue  such  weapons  develop- 
ment without  in  any  way  endangering 
our  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the  So- 
viets. 

Is  there  any  precedent  for  this?  Why, 
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the  late  and  beloved  President  Eisen- 
hower unilaterally  saw  fit  to  stop  all  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  as  he  sought  to 
bring  the  Soviet  Union  into  some  com- 
pliance with  a  gentleman's  agreement  to 
stop  the  nuclear  testing.  President  Ken- 
nedy, surely,  has  given  us  an  example  of 
even  the  success  of  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Wamke — namely,  that  there  should 
be  an  effort  made  on  our  part  in  a  lead- 
ership role  to  stop  a  particular  weapons 
system  from  being  deployed  and  giving 
the  Soviets  some  time  to  respond  and, 
if  they  did  not  respond,  that  we  proceed 
forthwith.  In  every  instance,  however, 
we  had  the  technological  advantage,  so 
that  there  never  was  any  chance  of  en- 
dangering our  security. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.  May  I  just  finish 
this  point? 

The  limited  test  ban  treaty  relating  to 
nuclear  weaponry  testing,  14  years  ago 
grew  out  of  a  unilateral  initiative  by 
President  Kennedy.  That  initiative  was 
heralded  the  world  over.  It  did  not  jeop- 
ardize our  security.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  first  major  breakthrough  in 
putting  some  kind  of  cap  upon  the  hor- 
rendous spread  of  nuclear  weaponry  and 
the  nuclear  race  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  argument.  The  point  he  makes 
IS  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  progress 
som.ebody  has  to  take  the  lead 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  We  cannot  just  sit  and  look  at 
each  other. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  this  case.  President 
Kennedy  took  the  lead.  As  a  result  of 
that  initiative,  we  were  able  to  enter  into 
a  limited  test  ban  treaty,  which  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
honored  to  this  day. 

So  we  have  an  example  in  the  past 
Which  the  Senator  so  well  points  out,  of 
the  actual  successful  application  of  Mr 
Warnke's  po.sition. 

Moreover,  I  understand  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  this  year.  President  Carter  in 
a  press   conference,  endorsed   this  ap- 
proach which  leads  to  mutual  restraint 
in  the  arms  race.  So  it  seem.s  to  me  that 
w.ien   those   who   oppose    Mr.    Warnke 
grasp  at  this  issue  and  try  to  enlarge  it 
into  some  grotesque  specter  of  unilateral 
disarmament— to  which  it  is  totally  un- 
related—then they  ought  not  sJmply  say 
they  are  against  Mr.  Warnke.  Let  them 
come  out  and  say  they  are  against  the 
President's  position  as  well 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly 
r.rr.  CHURCH.  This  is  the  President's 
position,    so    let    them    sav    "We    are 
against  this  position,  Mr.  President  And 
we  are  against  anyone  you  send  up  here 
for  Senate  confirmation  who  agrees  with 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
so.utely  right.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
vote  that  we  are  going  to  take  here  is 
going  to  be  a  reflection  upon  our  support 
or  lack  of  support  of  the  President  and 
his  policy  on  the  whole  subject  of  arms 
control  I  listened  to  the  splendid  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
CHuncH)  today  and  he  has  painted  for  us 
the  facts  in  terms  of  nuclear  weaponry 
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Secretary  Kissinger,  for  example,  al- 
ways talked  about  the  policy  of  equiva- 
lency, not  trying  to  have  a  race  to  see 
who  was  ahead.  Everyone  in  this  body 
knows  that  there  is  no  victory  to  be 
found  in  a  nuclear  confrontation.  Every- 
one knows  that  that  kind  of  war,  if  it 
ever  should  take  place,  would  be  a  war 
of  minutes  and  hours,  rather  than  weeks, 
months,  days,  and  years.  And  everyone 
knows  of  the  tremendous  stockpUe  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  this  Nation  has 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  has.  We  know 
a  great  deal  about  how  they  are 
positioned. 

We  have  also  taken  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  weaponry  was  technologi- 
cally advanced,  that  there  was  a  greater 
degree  cf  accuracy.  But  whatever  tlie 
argument  may  be,  no  one  is  proposing 
unilateral  disarmament. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Warnke  has 
been  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  What 
Mr.  Warnke  has  proposed  is  what  John 
Kennedy  proposed,  what  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower proposed,  what  President  Carter 
proposed— namely,  that  we  have  some 
moral  responsibility  to  take  leadership 
and  try  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  dangerous, 
spiraling  arms  race,  nuclear  weaponry 
m  particular.  The  point  is  that  there  is 
no  added  safety  in  an  arms  race.  As  we 
add  onto  our  arm.ament,  the  Soviet  adds 
onto  its;  as  the  Soviet  builds  up  its 
armament,  we  add  onto  ours. 

Take  a  look  at  the  arguments  today 
about  the  ICBM's;   take  a  look  at  the 
arguments  today  about  the  Navy.  We  are 
counting  ships  all  the  time  and  finally 
getting  some  sense  about  our  calcula- 
tions, noting  that,  while  the  Soviets  may 
have  a  few  more  ships,  they  have  a  thou- 
sand of  them  that  are  patrol  boats- 
patrol  boats  for  the  shoreline  patrol,  not 
really  what  we  call  major  seagoing  ships. 
But  we  have  had  experience  after  ex- 
perience, where  Congress  has  been  prop- 
agandized, where  we  have  been  under  the 
attack  of  fear  that,  somehow  or  other, 
we  were  going  to  be  fooled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  outproduced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
outmaneuvered  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
that  our  negotiators  were  going  to  fail 
us  or  sell  us  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  both  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Gerard 
Smith,  who  have  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  who  have  held  these 
positions  of  arms  control  director  and 

chief  negotiator,  support  Mr.  Wamke 

both  of  them.  These  are  men  that  we 
have  praised  in  the  past  for  their 
achievements.  These  are  men  who  are 
respected  in  the  defense  community  as 
well  as  in  the  foreign  policy  community. 
Both  of  these  m.en  have  said  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  their  support  and  they  have 
openly  stated  to  the  respective  commit- 
tees of  Congress  their  strong  support  of 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  the  example  that 
we  had  of  some  advance  notice  or  leader- 
ship on  our  part  in  trying  to  curb  the 
arms  race  was  In  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  I  think  it  should  be  clear  that 
neiiher  we  nor  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
arms  talks  in  the  past,  have  ever  pro- 
posed unilateral  arms  reductions.  Evi- 
dence compiled  about  Mr.  Wamke  does 
not   show   him   arguing   for   imilateral 


arms  reductions.  It  does  show  him  at  ear- 
lier periods  urging  halts  or  abandon- 
ment of  programs  not  then  completed 
For  example,  Mr.  Warnke  opposed  the 
ABM.  A  large  number  of  Senators  op- 
posed the  ABM  and  its  deployment.  Yet 
opponents  fail  to  note  that  this  opposi- 
tion which  Mr.  Wamke  had  eventually 
became  the  actual  U.S.  policy.  We  spent 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  antiballistic 
missile  system  and,  finally,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  something  that 
we  did  not  need.  We  negotiated  a  treaty 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
today,  you  can  go  up  to  North  Dakota 
and  they  do  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  those  great  big  ABM  systems  that 
we  have  there.  Nobody  knows  what  to 
do  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Mr.  Wamke, 
in  urging  a  delay  on  MIRV,  was  express- 
ing what  is  looked  upon  now  as  a  sensi- 
ble  position.   Many    MIRV   proponents 
now  regret  that  MIRV— that  is,  the  mul- 
tiple Independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle— was  deployed,  since  it  has  pro- 
voked a  nonnegotiable  escalation  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets.  We  let  the  genie  out 
of  the  bottle.  Once  you  start  to  MIRV 
ICBMs,  you  never  know  how  many  war- 
heads or  how  many  bombs  there  are  in 
each  one  of  those  warheads.  There  is  no 
way  that  you  can  count  them.  And  Mr. 
Warnke  merely  was  proposing  that  be- 
fore we  deploy — because  we  had  a  tech- 
nological lead  of  a  couple  of  years — we 
say  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "Look,  let's  not 
do  this." 

We  were  in  no  danger.  We  were  in  no 
jeopardy.  There  is  not  anyone  here  that 
would  deny  that  we  had  a  technological 
lead  of  anywhere  from  2  to  3  years  on  the 
Soviet  Union  In  terms  of  MIRV'ing  our 
missiles. 

So  what  did  Mr.  Warnke  say?  He  said, 
"Stop,  look,  and  listen." 

What  did  he  say?  He  said,  "Once  you 
have  MIRV'ed  these  missiles,  you  won't 
have  any  way  to  know  how  many  the 
Soviets  have  and  it  will  become  a  non- 
negotiable  item."  And  that  Is  a  fact. 

Today,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
We  only  have  a  way  of  guessing  what 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  In  terms  of 
the  independently  targeted  reentry  vehi- 
cles, or  bombs — that  is  what  they  are — 
of  kiloton  power,  bigger  than  the  bombs 
used  on  Nagasaki  or  Hiroshima. 

They  are  in  these  huge,  big  warheads 
of  the  ICBM's  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
a  bigger  warhead  on  its  ICBM  than  we 
have.  Therefore,  they  can  pack  In  more 
of  what  we  might  call  bigger  nuclear 
weapons. 

Our  opponents  also  assume  that  past 
oppasltion  to  a  weapons  system  which 
was  later  purchased  is  equivalent  to  a 
desire  to  eliminate  that  weapons  system 
unilaterally  after  It  is  purchased.  They 
charge  Mr.  Warnke  with  that  kind  of 
thinking. 

The  fact  is  that  they  fail  to  note  Mr. 
Warnke  has  never  advocated  elimination 
of  a  weapons  system  once  there  was  a 
parallel  capability  developed  by  the 
Soviets. 

What  Mr.  Warnke  has  tried  to  do  Is 
stop  the  weapons  race  before  it  got  out 
of  hand.  The  time  to  stop  the  race  en 
weapons  Is  before  we  build  them,  before 
we  deploy  them.  Mr.  Wamke  has  not 
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opposed  research  and 
the  contrary,  he  has  been  a 
cate  of  research  and  deve: 
he  has  been  opposed  to 
ployment    of    weapons    syst 
could  possibly  get  agreemen 
Soviet  Union  not  to  spend  oui 
those    dangerous    highly 
weapons  systems. 

Most  of  all,  it  seems  to  m 
Warnke  has  been  a  man  of 
ment  and.  instead  of  being 
spit  upon,  he  should  be 
good  sense  and  for  his  proph 
because  what  Mr.  Warnke  has 
too  true 

He  has  said,  "Look,  if  you 
ABM  or  the  MIRV  weapon  s; 
Soviets  will   do   the   same   th 
they  did. 

I  think  it  is  important  for 
that  we  took  the  lead.  . 
MIRV  in  its  deployment 

Opponent,s  aLso  say  that 
tion   to  strategic  weapons 
such  as  the  B-1,  the  Trident  s 
MIRV.   and   the   ABM   would 
hamper  Mr.  Warnke's  ability 
U.S.  Interest  in  SALT  II  .  _,. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  Senate 
a  substantial  body  of  opposition 
Trident.  I  was  one  of  them 
not  think  we  needed  to  spend 
at  that  time. 

I  was  not  opposed  to  the 
of  the  Trident  missile,  but  as  tc 
itself.  I  said  that  it  was  prenia 
Second,  on  the  B-1,  there  is 
argument  here  about  whether 
the  B-1.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
cruise  missile   today,   the  B-1 
almost  obsolete  before  it  is  ever 
believe  more  and  more  Membei  s 
body  and  more  and  more  people 
in  the  arms  field  know  that 
is  true.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
with  the  B-1.  However,  the  __. 
what  we  will  ultimately  do  is 
presented  to  us,  at  least  as 
mendation    by    the    President 
United  States. 

I  mentioned  the  MIRV  and  t 
I  only  repeat  that  Mr.  Warnke  s 
on  the  ABM  has  become  the 
this  Government. 

He  was  right  before  the , 

correct.  He  was  right  before  the 
administration  got  some  sense 
sue,  and  he  was  right  on  the 

So  rather  than  being 

criticized,  he  should  be  praised 
that  had  this  foresight. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in 
ate  that  If  Mr.  Warnke  were 
on  the  B-1  and  Trident,  he  , 
well  want  to  take  a  look  at  the  >. 
this  body  had  on  those  weapons  , 
I  think  we  will  see  there  were 
good  faith,  people  of  compcten 
differed  in  their  judgment,  and 
ference  in  terms  of  votes  was 
I    think    the    remarks    of 
Nitze— who     does     not     sup 
Warnke's  nomination— before 
ed   Services   Committee   would 
helpful  to  us  on  this  matter  of 
position  to  past  strategic  wea 
velopment  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
1  quote  from  the  hearings  of 
Services    Committee,    page    173 
hearings  document: 
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Senator  Tower.  Mr.  Nltze,  Isn't  having  a 
self -proclaimed  defense  and  unilateral  dis- 
armament advocate  appointed  as  the  SALT 
negotiator  something  of  a  signal  to  the 
Soviets  of  either  a  softness  on  our  part  or 
an  unbridled  eagerness  to  arrive  at  any  kind 
of  an  aigreenient?  Isn't  such  a  signal  a  rather 
naive  approach  to  what  Is  expected  to  be  a 
very  tough  negotiating  stance  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  tJnlon? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  am  not  sure.  Senator  Tower, 
that  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Nitze  says,  "I  don't  believe  you 
know  what  you  are  really  talking  about, 
Senator.  I  don't  agree  with  that." 

By  the  way,  I  must  say  most  respect- 
fully—and the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tov,'ERS),  of  course,  will  make  his  own 
statement — that  Senator  Tower  said 
that  Mr.  Warnke  was  a  self -proclaimed 
defense  and  unilateral  disarmament 
advocate. 

I  submit  that  is  sheer  fiction;  that 
what  we  have  here  is  Senator  Tower 
hoping  to  make  his  description  become  a 
fact  of  life. 

Now,  Mr.  Nitze  goes  on : 

I  think  the  Soviet  Union  negotiates  with 
the  opposing  delegation  on  the  assumption 
that  whatever  the  delegation  says  represents 
the  considered  Government  position,  and  I 
don't  think  that  past  positions  would  neces- 
sarily affect  the  Soviet  negotiator. 
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Once  and  for  all— at  least,  if  they  are 
going  to  use  Mr.  Nitze  as  a  witness 
against  Mr.  Warnke — Mr.  Nitze  again 
ought  to  dispel  this  thought  or  this  ex- 
pression that  because  Mr.  Warnke  had 
some  different  points  of  view  6  or  8 
years  ago,  somehow  or  another  this  is 
going  to  weaken  him  as  a  negotiator  and 
prejudice  our  position  at  the  conference 
on  negotiations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  surely  yield 
to  my  di.stinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  been  reading 
some  of  the  things  that  have  appeared 
in  the  press. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  I  have. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  he  saw 
that  article  where  in  questioning  Mr. 
Warnke  it  became  a  matter  of  the  use 
one  time  of  a  comma  and  another  time 
not  a  comma? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  saw  that 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  if  that  were  delib- 
erate. 

Can  the  Senator  follow  that  kind  of 
reasoning? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  saw  that.  I  had 
not  heard  so  much  fuss  over  a  comma 
since  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade  with  my 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  this  question. 
Reading  in  the  press,  too,  I  have  seen  the 
thought  brought  out  that  it  would  not  do 
to  have  Mr.  Warnke  as  a  negotiator  be- 
cause the  Senate  would  not  approve  any 
treaty  that  he  brought  before  the  Senate. 
Now,  where  does  that  kind  of  reason- 
ing come  from? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  comes  from  those 
who  v/ant  a  self -fulfilling  prophecy,  who 
are  opposed  to  Mr.  Warnke,  who  would 
like  to  have  us  believe  that  whatever 
product  he  brought  back  would  be  turned 
down  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  SPARKMXn.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  is  a  reflection  on  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion both  on  the  Senate  and  those  who 
make  the  argument. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ye-^.  But  to  presume, 
just  because  perhaps  they  did  not  like 
Mr.  Warnke.  and  he  brought  back  a 
treaty  at  any  time  he  was  a  negotiator, 
that  we  ought  to  discard  that  propo.^ed 
treaty  altogether  just  because  it  was  Mr. 

Warnke 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  reflection  on 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  can  te  said  that 
the  Senate  will  exam.ine  a  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  the  section  and  the  articles  and 
the  positions  in  the  treaty,  not  on  the 
basis  of  who  negotiated  it.  Ultimately, 
that  treaty  must  reflect  the  combined 
judgment  or  the  collective  judgment  of 
the  administration,  and  that  means  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  It  is  that  body 
which  will  give  directions  to  our  nego- 
tiator and  our  negotiating  team. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor brought  up  that  point.  After  all,  is 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
really  the  director  of  the  negotiations? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Of  course,  tlie  President  will  call  upon 
a  team  of  experts  to  advise  and  counsel 
him,  but  the  directions  to  the  negotiator 
will  come  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  be  involved,  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  will  be  involved, 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  involved, 
and  the  National  Security  Council  will 
be  involved.  But  it  is  the  President  who 
has  the  responsibility,  and  Mr.  Warnke 
is  the  President's  man. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  and  has  his  support;  and  when 
Mr.  Warnke  goes  off  to  these  negotia- 
tions, he  does  not  go  off  as  the  Lone 
Ranger.  He  is  not  Mr.  Carter's  Roy  Rog- 
ers, so  to  speak,  on  his  pony,  riding  off 
into  the  sunset. 

What  we  have  here  is  Mr.  Warnke  with 
a  team  of  experts  from  Defense  and  from 
Stat3  and  from  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  from  the  best  pro- 
fessional talent  this  country  has.  The 
best  technologists  and  the  best  scientists 
that  America  has  will  be  with  that  team 
of  Mr.  Warnke's. 

Mr.  Warnke,  by  the  way,  is  known  as 
a  very  good  lawyer.  He  has  been  able  to 
engage  the  confidence  and  to  have  the 
confidence  of  some  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  America.  They  did  not  think 
he  was  going  to  sell  them  out.  They  did 
not  look  upon  him  as  being  incompetent. 
They  looked  upon  him  as  being  extraor- 
dinarily able  and  a  tough  negotiator,  a 
good  lawyer;  and  this  lawyer  and  this 
negotiator  will  be  backed  up  by  the  best 
talent  this  country  has  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  very  brief 
questions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Our  very  able  col- 
league on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to 
get  into  this  discussion. 

When  we  talk  about  treaties  being  ne- 
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gotiated,  they  have  to  be  considered  by 
our  committee,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
treaties. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  next  question  is 
this:  The  matter  we  are  now  discussing 
lies  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  no  other  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  vote  15  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Director  of 
ACDA,  and  I  believe  15  to  2  as  the  nego- 
tiator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  margin.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
say  those  are  not  bad  odds  to  have  in 
public  life.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Incidentally,  we  held  extensive  hear- 
ings, we  examined  witnesses,  and  we  had 
Mr.  Warnke  before  us  for  several  hours. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  scarcely  have 
the  temerity  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
which  has  been  graced  by  the  grandeur 
of  my  chairman  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Yet,  this  deals  with  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  that  has  been  most  in- 
triguing to  me,  and  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yielding. 

I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  personality  of  the  negotiator  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  after  it  is 
brought  back  to  us.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made — I  have  heard  it  made — that 
it  might  be  better  to  have  someone  who  is 
a  known  hawk  negotiate  the  treaty,  be- 
cause when  it  came  back,  it  would  be 
more  readily  accepted  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public  and  by 
some  in  this  body.  That  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama alluded. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  a  very  good  idea 
to  spread  the  word  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  depends  upon  who  negoti- 
ates it.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous 
in  some  cases  to  have  a  treaty  accepted 
without  critical  examination  just  be- 
cause some  highly  respected  American 
citizen  acted  as  emissary  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  its  negotiation.  I  am  not  saying 
by  imputation  that  this  is  not  a  highly 
respected  citizen,  in  any  sense.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  we  might  be  led  astray 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  eminent  cit- 
izen who  came  back  with  a  treaty  which 
he  had  negotiated  and  which  might  con- 
tain matters  that,  on  critical  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  mistakes. 

So  I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  almost  desirable  not  to  know  who  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty,  so  far  as  its  considera- 
tion by  the  public  and  by  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  That  Is  an  extreme  state- 
ment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 


sota— the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  al- 
ways a  gentleman — is  very  quick  to  per- 
ceive these  distinctions  and  these 
nuances  of  thought.  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
well  that  we  do  not  have  George  Wash- 
ington bring  a  treaty  such  as  this  back 
to  us — nor  many  others  whom  I  could 
name  in  this  body. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Senate  is  able  to 
consider  a  treaty  that  comes  back,  even 
in  this  technical  area,  on  its  merits,  and 
to  do  it  intelligently,  and  that  in  no  sense 
will  it  suffer  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Warnke  negotiated  it,  as  opposed  to 
someone  else  who  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable as  an  individual  to  some  of  the 
Members  in  this  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  come  back  and  say,  "George 
Washington  negotiated  this  treaty.  It  is 
good  enough  for  him.  It  is  good  enough 
for  you.  Take  it."  We  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  as  is  his  custom,  always  adds 
a  very  important  dimension  to  these  de- 
bates and  discussions.  He  is  correct. 

We  canot  look  upon  this  treaty  in  the 
sense  of  a  personality  cult.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  one  likes  Mr. 
Warnke.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  one  likes  his  style,  as  to  whether  a 
treaty  will  be  approved.  The  Senate  will 
debate  any  treaty;  we  can  be  assured  of 
that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  argument 
about  Mr.  Warnke  right  now  is  but  a 
preliminary  exhibition  bout  as  to  the  de- 
bate that  will  take  place  on  the  treaty 
that  comes  back. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Known  as  SALT  II. 
This  is  but  the  warmup  session.  This  is 
not  the  regular  season.  It  is  the  exhibi- 
tion season. 

I  submit  that  what  is  most  important 
is  what  is  in  the  treaty,  not  what  the 
hairline  or  the  cut  of  a  nose  or  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  chin  of  the  negotiator  may 
be. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Warnke  is  a 
respected  litigator  and  negotiator,  and 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  handle 
himself  well. 

Let  me  cite  another  analogy.  Some- 
times, it  might  not  be  the  worst  thing  to 
have  someone  who  is  known  as  a  sort  of 
dove,  even  though  I  doubt  that  that 
label  could  be  put  on  Mr.  Warnke.  But, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  I  say 
that  it-might  not  be  so  bad  to  have  some- 
one known  as  that,  because  that  person 
would  have  to  be  extremly  careful  in  his 
negotiations  so  that  he  did  not  do  any- 
thing that  in  any  way  would  lend  merit 
to  that  sort  of  stereotyped  characteriza- 
tion. 

I  notice  that  every  time  the  Democrats 
are  elected,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  go 
around  and  try  to  make  sure  that  the 
business  community  understands  that  we 
love  business.  The  first  thing  the  Repub- 
licans do  after  they  become  elected  is 
to  go  around  and  see  people  in  the  labor 
movement  to  let  them  know  that  they 
love  labor.  They  lean  over  backward  not 
to  be  prejudged  or  to  have  prejudicial 
judgment. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  not  being 
critical  of  the  newly  elected  President. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  not  at  all.  I  am 
just  stating  the  facts;  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  Is  LBJ  or  JFK  or 
Jimmy  Carter. 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  thing  the 
Democrats  do  is  parade  off  to  Wall  Street 
and  say,  "Look  at  us.  You  have  heard  all 
these  nasty  things  about  us,  but  we  are 
not  that  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  we  are  pretty 
friendly."  And  we  are.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  business  always  does  better  when 
the  Democrats  are  in  than  when  the  Re- 
publicans are  in.  [Laughter.] 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  that  is 
the  record. 

If  anybody  wants  to  take  up  that  argu- 
ment we  will  do  that  alter  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  trouble  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Demo- 
crats have  had  too  many  more  chances 
than  we  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  our  odds 
are  a  little  bit  better  in  terms  of  chances. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  lose  any  Republican 
support.  I  just  said  that  as  a  side  argu- 
ment, and  we  will  not  make  it  part  of  the 
main  event. 

Let  me  go  on  with  Paul  Nitze  and  the 
inquiry  made  on  page  174  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Senator  Tower.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  the  full  and  complete  under- 
standing of  long-range  technological  trends 
and  Issues  that  enables  him  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  Involving  highly  sophisticated 
strategic  systems? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  believe  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings before  this  committee  Indicates  that  he 
said  that  for  the  last  8  years  he  has  been 
engaged  primarily  in  private  practice  of  the 
law,  and  that  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  follow  technological  matters.  However,  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  staff  that  would  be  technically 
competent  and  therefore  that  might  not  be 
a  prerequisite;  however,  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  judgments  which  he  has  expressed 
with  such  complete  positiveness  during  the 
last  8  years  have  not  been  backed  by  any 
basis  on  his  part  for  making  the.se  Judgments 
with  that  degree  of  assurance. 

What  Mr.  Nitze  is  saying,  in  substance, 
is,  of  course,  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
complete  knowledge  of  the  technology 
of  modern  weapons  systems,  any  more 
than  Elliot  Richardson  knows  all  about 
the  oceans  or  any  more  than  whoever  the 
President  appoints  to  a  position  is  an 
expert  in  that  area.  Experts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  on  tap,  not  on  top.  Just  keep 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  CASE.  Did  you  just  make  that  up? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Is  that  not 
pretty  good?  Experts  are  to  be  on  tap  and 
not  on  top,  and  they  will  have  plenty 
of  experts  on  tap. 

Let  us  go  to  page  191  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Helms  speaking: 

Put  yourself  In  Mr.  Warnke's  position. 
Suppose  you  had  taken  the  position  he  has 
taken  and  made  the  statements  that  he  has 
made,  and  written  the  articles  that  he  has 
written,  would  you  anticipate  that  the  So- 
viets would  have  sufficient  ammunition  to 
virtually  annihilate  your  efforts  to  take  a 
firm  stand  on  behaU  of  the  security  of  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  Nitze.  I  do  not.  That  Isn't  the  way  the 
Soviets  negotiate.  I  don't  think  that  they 
have    any    embarrassment    about    changing 
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their  position  under  Instructions,  i 
think  that  they  would   feel   that 
any  point  In  quoting  views  that 
tlator  had  expressed  at  some 

I  think  they  would  expect  the 
was  operating  under  Instruction 
government,  and  I  think  that 
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Well,  that  is  it.  Mr.  Nitze 
dedicated  public  servant  who 
with  this  nomination  for  othi- 
and,  at  least,  he  sets  the  record 
on  some  of  these  accusations 
been  tossed  around  here  willy - 
effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Warnk< 

Now,  on  page  216  of  the  Arr  led 
ices  Committee  hearings.  Senator 
MOND  says: 

In  your  Judgment,  how  would 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  against  even 
of  many  essential  weapon 
on  his  position  as  a  SALT  negotlajtor 

Mr.  Nitze.  I  am  not  sure  that 
direct  connection,  Mr.  Senator.  I 
much  more  relevant  to  his  posltlo 
tor  of  ACDA. 
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On  page  228  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  hearings  Senator  Hart, 
questioning,  asks: 

You  would  not  Join  his 

Namely,  Warnke's  critics— 
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who  say  that  his  opposition  to  the  system 
makes  him  less  qualified  to  negotlite 

Mr.  NrrzB.  No,  I  would  not  Join  rtth  them 
with  respect  to  his  opposition  to  ndlvldual 
systems. 

Meaning  weapons  systems. 

Well,  now,  there  is  Mr.  Nitz ; 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  spol; 
position  to  Mr.  Warnke  on  certain 
grounds,  and  he  tries  to  at 
record  straight  on  some  of  th€ 
that  have  been  tossed  around 
way  to  prove  that  Mr.  Warnke's 
tion  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interest. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
say    that    what   we   have   here 
Warnke  Is  an  able,  intelligent 
enced  man  in  Government.  He 
in   the   Department   of   Defence 
three    Secretaries    of   Defense; 
handled  some  of  the  most  sens 
litical  and  military  matters  in 
view  of  our  Government,  and 
mighty  fortunate  to  have  a  ma  i 
quality  to  be  our  chief  negotiator 

Let  me  say  a  word  about 
the   author   in   the   Senate   of 
known  as  the  Arms  Control 
armament  Agency.  ACDA,  sint 
ception,  has  not  had  the  support 
from  Presidents  and  Secretaries 
The  budget  for  the  Pentagon  is 
lion  for  our  national  security 
et  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
ment  Agency  is  $13  million  for 
trol.  I  want  the  citizens  within 
of  my  voice  to  listen  to  that: 
for  weapons  and  $13  million 
control  them. 

That  would  be  just  exactly  ... 
to  have  a  police  department  of 
fleers  when  you  have  got  5,000  c 
roving  the  streets. 

We  have  not  put  the 
hind  the  ACDA  that  we  should 
have  got  to  make  that  Agency  a 
instrumentality. 

I  say  the  budget  for  ACDA  is 
and  the  eCForts  we  make  at 
settlements  that  are  mutually  iccepta- 
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ble  and  mutually  beneficial  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  on  how  well-staffed 
that  Agency  is. 

But,  speaking  of  that  Agency,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  our  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber when  we  debated  the  nomination  of 
John  P.  Lehman  to  be  Deputy  Director 
of  ACDA?  I  voted  for  Mr.  Lehman.  Many 
people  were  very  upset  with  my  vote  be- 
cause he  was  considered  to  be  a  hard- 
liner. I  suppose  I  am  not  supposed  to  be 
considered  as  one,  but  I  do  not  mind  con- 
founding my  critics  from  time  to  time 
just  to  keep  this  life  story  interesting. 
But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Lehman  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee when  he  was  nominated  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  ACDA. 

Now,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is 
supposed  to  be  someone  who  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  not  been  de- 
signed to  unilaterally  disarm  us.  It  has 
been  designed  to  make  sure  that  we  make 
prudent  judgments,  careful  judgments, 
in  any  arms  control  negotiation. 

Mr.  Lehman  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  February 
11,  March  4,  10,  and  17,  under  very  care- 
ful cross  examination. 

Senator  Javits,  Senator  Case,  and 
others,  including  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
asked  a  number  of  questions  of  Mr.  Leh- 
man. 

Now,  Mr.  Lehman  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  people  who,  some 
of  our  colleagues  who,  are  today  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Warnke.  because  Mr. 
Warnke  did  not  support  the  B-1.  Some 
of  our  colleagues  are  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Warnke  because  he  did  not  support  the 
Trident:  some  of  our  colleagues  are  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke  because  he 
did  not  support  what  we  call  counter- 
force  in  terms  of  cur  nuclear  weaponry, 
our  ICBMs.  But  neither  did  John  Leh- 
man. John  Lehman  testified  he  did  not 
see  that  there  was  any  real  need  of  the 
B-1:  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  any 
need  of  the  Trident,  and  he  did  not 
support  coimterforce. 

So  here  you  have  this  unbelievable 
situation — or  if  it  is  not  unbelievable, 
let  me  say  at  least  this  paradoxical  sit- 
uation— where  some  of  the  opposition  to- 
day to  Mr.  Warnke  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Warnke  was  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  the  deployment  of  the  B- 
1,  the  Trident,  and  the  counterforce 
strategy  for  nuclear  weaponry.  Those 
very  same  Senators  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke  were 
the  ones  who  took  the  lead  in  support  for 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Lehman  was  the 
very  same  person  who  was  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  ACDA,  who  says  he  is  not  for 
the  B-1,  he  Ls  not  for  Trident,  he  is  not 
for  the  counterforce  strategy.  But  Mr. 
Lehman  seems  to  be  all  right.  Mr.  Leh- 
man was  on  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil as  a  technician.  Mr.  Lehman  had  the 
support  of  Mr.  Kissinger.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Kissinger  called  me  to  his  office  to  talk 
to  me  about  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehman  had  the  support  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  in  this 
body  who  today  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  Mr.  Warnke,  and  yet  Mr.  Lehman's 


position  on  the  weapons  systems  Is  almost 
identical  with  Mr.  Warnke's. 

Mr.  Warnke  will  be  Director  of  ACDA; 
Mr.  Lehman  was  Deputy  Director  of 
ACDA.  Mr.  Warnke  will  bo  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator because  the  position  of  chief  ne- 
gotiator-Director of  ACDA,  as  we  have 
seen  here,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
sensible  negotiation  and  a  responsible 
negotiation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  has  been  said 
here  some  people  believe  that  this  arms 
race  gives  us  additional  security.  I  repeat 
what  Senator  Chttrch  has  said  here  to- 
day so  brilliantly  and  so  convincingly: 
All  it  does  is  to  escalate  the  possibility 
of  catastrophe.  Every  time  you  escalate 
the  arms  race  you  make  it  all  the  more 
dangerous  when  something  goes  wrong. 

The  arms  race  gives  no  additional  se- 
curity. Security  only  comes  when  we 
know  that  we  have  the  forces  that  are 
necessary  for  our  own  protection,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  forces  we  need  to  take  care 
of  our  vital  interests  abroad,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  our  commitments  to  our 
allies,  plus  a  strong  national  economy. 

National  security  is  a  composite  of  ade- 
quate national  defense,  a  strong  econ- 
omy, and  social  responsibility  and  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  citizenry 
and  our  fellow  governmental  officials. 

I  like  what  I  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  4  when  it  said : 

Halting  the  arms  race  will  advance  the 
Nation's  security  far  more  than  continuing 
it.  Better  still  would  be  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides,  while  maintaining  essential  equiv- 
alence. 

The  Washington  Post,  a  day  earlier, 
said: 

He  (Mr.  Warnke)  doubts,  for  Instance,  that 
It  serves  either  deterrence  or  diplomacy  to 
add  new  arms  since  a  nuclear  power  has  a 
force  sufficient  to  assure  the  devastation  of 
any  power  that  might  strike  it  first. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  so  much 
at  stake  here.  The  Washington  Post  went 
on  to  say : 

He... 

Meaning  Wr.  Warnke. 

.  .  .  suspects  that  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess itself  may  sometimes  impel,  rather  than 
restrain  arms  programs.  These  are  matters 
worthy  of  vigorous  public  examination. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  can,  should,  and  must  play  a 
critical  role  in  all  negotiations  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well 
as  any  other  countries,  for  the  purposes 
of  their  reduction  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  armaments. 

Mr.  Paul  Warnke  has  a  fine  record  of 
responsive  service,  as  I  have  indicated 
here  again  and  again,  and  he  understands 
the  imperatives  of  national  security. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  to  insure  adequate 
protection  of  our  national  security  in- 
terests during  the  course  of  negotiations. 
There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
this  man  has  ever  violated  his  public 
trust,  not  one. 

He  served  three  Secretaries  of  Defense 
with  distinction  and  our  country  ably 
and  responsibly. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  the  Senate  will  fairly 
debate  any  treaty  that  comes  to  us,  and 
the  Senate  is  going  to  fairly  debate  this 
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nomination  in  deciding  to  give  or  with- 
hold its  advice  and  consent,  exactly  as 
it  will  debate  any  treaty  or  the  final  rati- 
fication of  any  agreement  resulting  from 
negotiations. 

As  Senator  Sparkman,  the  distin- 
guished chahman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  said,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  that  have  the  final  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  that  America's 
vital  interests  are  protected,  and  I  say  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people 
that  this  is  a  time  wheen  you  either  have 
to  trust  or  not  trust  your  President  and 
your  Government. 

The  worst  thing  that  we  could  do  would 
be  to  fail  to  go  into  negotiations  to  try 
to  limit  this  incredibly  dangerous  and 
co.=tly  nuclear  arms  race.  We  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  do  so. 

The  previous  administration  moved 
these  negotiations  a  long  way  toward  the 
goal  of  success.  I  sat  and  talked  with 
President  Ford  when  he  told  me  that  the 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  within  our  gra  .p,  and  I  think 
we  owe  him  as  we  owe  Secretary  Kis- 
singer a  debt  of  gratUude  fc  having  pro- 
ceeded as  well,  as  faithfully  and  as  ten.^i- 
ciously  as  they  did  in  arriving  at  and 
agreeing  upon  the  basic  principle  for 
what  we  call  SALT  II.  The  Carter  ad- 
minLstration  comes  along  now,  after  the 
Ford  administration,  with  President 
Carter  and  Secretary  Vance  following 
up  on  th.e  work  of  President  Ford  and 
Secretary  Kissinger,  to  bring  about  a 
new  agreement.  The  agreement  we  have 
now  as  SALT  I  runs  out  vei-y  shortly, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  to  have  SALT  I  expire  without  suc- 
cess and  without  an  agreement  upon 
SALT  II  designed  to  put  at  least  seme 
limitations  upon  the  deployment  of 
weapons  of  ma&s  destruction. 

We  are  going  to  vote  here  not  only  on 
Mr.  Warnke  but  we  are  going  to  vote 
also  on  whether  or  not  we  can  trust  the 
President.  In  addition,  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  we  really  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  to  put  at  least  some 
limitations  and  some  restraints  upon  an 
arms  race  that  seems  to  be  getting  out 
of  hand,  and  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  anotlier 
chance  to  save  society,  indeed  civiliza- 
tion, from  destruction. 

I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Warnke  will 
be  confirmed.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed, but  my  plea  is:  let  us  give  him 
a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  so  that 
when  he  leaves  here  and  goes  and  under- 
takes these  duties,  these  heavy  burdens 
that  will  be  his,  he  can  go  away  know- 
ing that  he  has  a  strong  body  of  sup- 
port for  him  personally  and  more  im- 
portantly, for  the  ta.sk  that  he  under- 
takes, a  strong  body  of  support  from  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  simnly  express 
again  my  feeling,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
correct  feeling,  that  this  is  a  matter 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  Foreign 
t^lations  Committee  held  extensive 
hearings.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  we 
had  panel  discussions  with  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  lead- 


ers in  the  field  of  the  kind  of  technical 
knowledge  needed  in  this.  After  listening 
to  that  testimony  and  gathering  every 
fact  that  was  presented  to  that  commit- 
tee, the  committee,  the  only  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject 
matter,  voted  15  to  1  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Warnke  and  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

I  think  verj'  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  that  when  the  committee 
worked  as  hard  as  it  did  and  as  a  result 
came  out  with  that  resounding  vote  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Warnke's  presentation  here 
and  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chaii-man,  who  is  so  highly  re- 
garded by  all  of  us  and  has  sei-ved  in 
this  Senate  for  many  years  and  is  our 
chairman  and  represents,  I  am  sure,  the 
overwhelming  sentiments  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
chairman  again  in  expressing  our  thanks 
to  our  colleague  from  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  only  a  joy  to  hear  him  on  any  topic 
but  it  is  also  most  instructive  and  most 
informative.  He  is  always  fair. 

I  was  going  to  say  he  did  not  have  a 
partisan  streak  in  his  hair,  but  that  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  on  occasion. 
Mr.  CASE.  That  is  an  overstatement 
and  a  kind  of  statement  he  never  would 
make  himself  about  himself  or  anyone 
else. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CASE.  But  on  matters  of  conse- 
quence in  the  national  interest  his  pres- 
entation is  always,  as  it  was  this  after- 
noon, complete,  fair,  impartial,  and  very 
sound.  I  thank  him  for  joining  in  this 
colloquy  In  this  sense. 

Mr.  President  and  colleagues,  I  have 
thought  about  this  a  lot.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  opposition  to  Paul  Warnke  al- 
most comes  down  to  a  single  matter.  We 
certainly,  I  think,  have  cleared  up  the 
question  of  whether  he  will  help  or  not 
In  the  confirmation  of  a  treaty  and  if  he 
will  add  weight  to  those  who  want  a 
treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  vthen  it 
comes  back.  I  think  we  have  disposed  of 
that  question. 

We  have  disposed  of  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  representation  that 
he  will  give  and  of  the  fact  that  he  will 
not  be  his  own  man ;  if  there  are  any  pos- 
sible doubts  as  to  what  his  own  personal 
preference  will  be  that  wUl  have  no  effect 
upon  his  representation  of  the  country 
or  of  the  views  of  the  President,  and 
there  is  no  real  disagreement  about  this. 
There  is  really  no  ground  for  opposing 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  position  on 
various  weapons  systems,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out.  Others 
have  taken  similar  positions  without  en- 
countering any  kind  of  castigation  for 
them,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
himself,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
on  all  of  the  matters  that  have  been 
referred   to   by  him   this   afternoon,   I 
think  we  have  taken  identical  positions. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.  And  on  other  matters,  too. 
We  have  agreed  with  respect,   for  in- 
stance, to  MIRV  testing.  It  would  have 


been  possible  to  stop  MIRV  if  we  could 
have  gotten  an  agreement  when  we  were 
in  a  position  to  get  it,  because  we  were 
ahead  on  MIRV  testing. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  his  position  on 
weapons  systems;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
his  position  of  the  need  for  a  strong  de- 
fense of  this  country.  On  the  question  of 
the  defense  of  NATO  and  others,  he  has 
been  much  tougher  than  many,  and  will- 
ing to  spend  the  money. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  I  think,  Mr. 
President :  Some  people  have  felt  that  in 
the  past  he  was  rather  too  enamored  of 
the  proposition  that  it  did  not  matter 
how  many  strategic  weapons  we  had  so 
long  as  each  side  had  enough  to  destroy 
the  other,  and  the  ability  to  absorb  a 
first  strike  and  therefore  be  able  to  re- 
taliate with  imacceptable  force,  as  op- 
posed to  the  feelings  that  others  have 
had  that  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
weapons  systems  did  matter. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  say  for  cer- 
tain, because  no  one  knows  everything 
anybody  else  may  have  said  or  thought, 
whether  Mr.  Warnke  may  have  felt  thLs 
way  at  some  time.  If  he  did,  he  was  not 
alone.  I  have  heard  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  say,  "What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  both  sides  can 
destroy  each  other?  If  the  Russians  can 
destroy  us  10  time  and  we  can  destroy 
them  25  times,  what  difference  does  it 
m.ake?" 

Words  such  as  these  were  sometimes 
uncritically  uttered.  For  all  I  know  I  may 
have  been  guilty  of  them  at  some  time 
myself.  I  think  it  is  generally  recognized 
now  that  the  relative  size  of  our  weapons 
systems  does  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  perception  the  world  has  of  our  will- 
ingness to  light  for  the  things  that  are 
necessary,  in  a  clinch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  fully.  Perception  is  frequently 
more  important,  even,  than  the  facts. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  so;  and  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Warnke  has  made  it  clear  to  us 
in  our  committee  and  in  open  hearings 
that  he  recognizes  this  is  true. 

There  is  some  feeling  that  he  did  not 
always  recognize  this,  or  if  he  did,  he 
did  not  always  say  so.  And  there  is  a 
scintilla,  I  think,  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  some  opponents  that  he  is  getting 
away  with  a  change  in  postion  without 
acknowledging  that  he  has  changed. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  changed 
my  position  on  this  point.  I  know  what 
my  position  is  now.  It  agrees  with  what 
the  Senator  just  stated  his  own  position 
was.  But  I  may  have  felt  or  said  at  some 
time,  perhaps  lightly — we  should  not  be 
light  about  these  things,  but  perhaps 
too  easily — that  if  we  could  each  de- 
stroy the  other,  what  difference  did  it 
make  whether  it  was  50  or  100  times? 
That  may  have  been  said.  Mr.  Warnke 
may  have  joined  somewhat  in  that  brand 
of  thinking,  and  even  discussion. 

But  the  question  is  not  v.'hat  he  may 
have  thought  back  some  time  ago;  the 
question  is  what  his  position  is  now,  and 
I  am  satisfied  what  his  position  is  now, 
that  it  is  as  you  and  I  feel  about  this 
matter,  and  that  It  will  continue  to  be 
so. 

So,  in  addition  to  all  these  other  prop- 
ositions put  on  us  so  ably  by  the  Senator, 
including  the  fact  that  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative and  not  a  principal  in  these 
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negotiations,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  case  against  him  has 
has  dwindled  to  the  slimmcs; 
ments,  that  should  not  bo  2 
serious  by  the  Members  of 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  j 
league  in  the  hope  that  for 
th?  success  of  the  negotia 
Interests  of  the  country,  his 
will  be  confirmed  by  an 
margin. 

Mr.  HUR^PHREY.  I  thank 
ator  from  New  Jersey.  I  thani 
much,  beoause.  as  usur.l  he  ha  ; 
ters  in  perspective,  with  the 
is  so  much  the  hallmark  of  his 
and  his  career. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  h 
Senator  spoke,  but  think,  as 
about  what  he  was  for  at  one 
what  he  is  for  now,  of  the 
position  that  many  people  hi 
people  of  great  repute  and  rt- 
our  society.  I  think  if  we  were 
we  would  see  even  that  s 
speeches  Abraham  Lincoln 
somewhat  different  from  the  3 
he  took  as  Prei^ident.  I  think 
would  find  that  true  of  Thoma< 
also,  when  he  spoke  of  a  fre( 
"that  polluted  journal,"  only  t( 
that  a  free  society  could  not 
out  a  free  press.  I  could  not 
think   of   the   remarks   Rich 
used  to  make  when  he  was  a 
this  bodj,  about  being  anti 
particularly    anti-Peoples 
China.  We  all  knew  Richard  I 
really  out  after  those 

But  when  he  got  to  be  Pres 
having  argued  with  Khrushch 
kitchen  he  broke  bread  with 
the  Kremlin.  When  he  got  to 
dent,  he  was  the  first  one  to  vi 
land  China.  I  think  those  wen 
greatest    achievements    of    Mr 
career,  and  he  ought  to  be 
for  them. 

Read  the  books  of  Professor 
at  Harvard  University,  and 
with  his  actions  as  Secretary 
Let  me  tell  you  something: 
stands  depends  on  where  he  sits 
Mr.  CASE.  That  was  not 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not 
but  it  is  pertinent,  and  it 
remembered.  Because  when  yoi  1 
here  just  speaking  around  to 
here  and  there,  without  the 
of  Government,  you  are  some 
to  let  your  mind  run  in  what  we 
wheeling  initiatives:   and   that 
you  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  is  exa 
now.  He  always  is  right 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I 
all  the  time? 


Mr.  CASE.  The  point  is  that  thhs 
you  know  we  say,  "Oh,  that  miife 
had  written  a  book."  The  point 
man  we  are  talking  about  now 
is  not  one  of  these  men  who 
a  histoi-y.  never  had  a  thought, 
spoke  about  it.  He  was  keenly  ar 
interested  about  all  these  matters 
has  been  all  his  life,  and  could 
talking  about  them.  We  are  luck, 
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a  man  with  such  deep  concern  in  these 
matters. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

SENATOR     THOMAS     M'lNTYRE'S     VIEWS     ON     THE 
PAUL    WARNKE    NOMINATION 

Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIniype)  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Jaycees 
where  he  discussed,  among  other  matters, 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  our  chief  SALT 
negotiator. 

Senator  McIntyre,  in  very  eloquent  yet 
blunt  termi.  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
debate  on  this  nomination  seems  to  get 
stuck  on  the  irrelevant  question  of  "who 
is  No.  1"  and  what  Soviet  intentions  are, 
rather  than  arms  control  as  a  central 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Senator 
McIntyre's  statement  makes  the  point 
that  we  must  move  beyond  merely  assess- 
ing the  Soviet  threat,  but  that  we  must 
decide  how  best  to  react  to  it.  Obviously 
pursuit  of  arms  limitatioiis  and  reduc- 
tions are  an  appropriate  reaction. 

As  the  Senator  appropriately  pointed 
out: 

We  are  much  stronger,  because  we  are 
much  more  at  peace  with  ourselves — thanks 
to  Jerry  Ford,  because  we  have  put  Vietnam 
and  Watergate  behind  us,  and  because  we 
hove  a  new  Administration  that  Is  exhibiting 
admirable  balance  and  restraint,  a  det«r- 
mlaatlon  to  surmount  our  problems,  and  a 
commitment  to  firm  up  our  traditional  alli- 
ances, speak  up  for  human  rights  through- 
out the  world,  and — at  the  same  time — seek 
to  cap  the  arms  race  and  Insure  a  safpr  world. 

The  last  may  well  be  the  focal  point  of 
controversy  In  the  coming  months,  so  I 
especially  ask  you  to  study  this  Issue,  to 
understand  It.  to  grant  sincerity  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  and  to  trust  that  the 
new  President  Is,  Indeed,  acting  in  what  he 
believes  are  our  best  Interests. 

As  one  who  has  served  his  nation  for  14 
years  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  think  Senator  McIntyre 
brings  special  insights  to  this  ongoing 
debate  over  who  has  nuclear  superiority, 
whether  it  is  meaningful  to  Jijst  focus  on 
this  aspect,  or  should  our  debate  be 
moving  onto  an  entirely  different  plane 
if  we  are  ever  to  harness  an  arms  race 
that  is  fast  growing  out  of  control. 

As  the  Senator  noted : 

.  .  .  however  one  Judges  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  nations,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  do,  Indeed,  now  stand  at 
rough  equivalency  In  other  words,  neither 
nation  holds  that  substantial  a  lead  over  the 
other.  So  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Is  it  In  either  side's  best  Interests — is  it 
In  the  world's  best  Interests — to  kick  off  a 
new  lap  in  the  arms  race'  Ii  either  side  does, 
we  know  the  other  will  accelerate  to  catch  up 
again.  Aiid  so  It  goes.  An  endls^s.  Irrational 
cycle  that  can  only  end  In  bankrupted 
economies  at  best  ...  or  nuclear  holocaust 
at  worst. 

Our  new  I>Te»ident  believes  we  are  still 
the  strongest  nation  on  earth  and  he  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  us  the  strongest.  But  he  also 
believes  that  the  arms  race  is  Insane.  He 
wants  to  end  It.  He  wants  to  negotiate  with 
the  Scviets  to  reduce,  not  Just  put  a  celling 
on,  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  He  will  not 
disarm  us  unilaterally  or  irresponsible.  He 
h.^s  about  him  men  who  have  dealt  with  the 
Russians  before.  They  are  shrewd,  prudent, 
tough-minded  men  who  will  not  base  any 
arms  control  agreement  on  trust,  but  on  the 


most  compelling  mutual  self-interest  In  end- 
ing the  arms  race  and  securing  a  safer  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senator 
McIntyre's  views  are  the  most  relevant 
within  the  context  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Warnke.  We  are  not  approving  tlie 
head  of  a  negotiating  team  who  suffers 
under  any  delusions  regarding  the 
Soviets. 

But  my  colleague  makes,  perhaps,  the 
most  relevant  observations  when  he 
states : 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  we  should 
never  negotiate  out  cf  fear  .  .  .  but  we  should 
never  fear  to  negotiate.  A  strong  country,  a 
country  with  faith  and  confidence  In  Itself, 
need  never  fear  to  negotiate.  But  It  ought  to 
fear  the  consequences  of  not  negotiating 
when  the  alternative  Is  a  heated  up  arms  race 
that  can  only  end  In  disaster. 

Senator  McIntyre  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  quoting  from  another  Presi- 
dent, Dwight  David  Eisenhower,  whose 
views  on  the  arms  lace  are  represented 
In  the  following  quotation : 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocUet  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  ftd.  tho.se  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  In  arms  Is  not  spending 
money  alone.  It  is  spending  tiie  sweat  of  its 
laborers,  the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  the 
hopes  of  Its  children  .  .  This  is  not  a  way  of 
life  at  all,  in  any  true  sense.  Under  the 
cloud  of  threatening  war,  it  is  humanity 
hanging  from  a  cross  of  Iron  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  most  eloquent  presentation  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  relevant  issues  in- 
volved in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke,  Senator  McIntyre  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  raising  the  level  of  this 
debate  to  the  plane  which  It  deserves.  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  wisdom 
and  would  urge  that  all  In  the  Senate 
heed  his  observations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
McIntyre's  excellent  Nashua  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  of  Senator  McIntvke 

I'm  asking  you  tonight  not  only  to  have 
faith  In  your  country,  but  to  give  your  lead- 
ers your  help  and  your  good  will. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  approve  everything 
those  leaders  do.  You  have  a  right,  a  respon- 
sibility, indeed  an  obligation  to  object  when 
you  honestly  believe  they  are  making  a  mis- 
take. Tliat's  what  our  society  and  our  form 
of  government  Is  all  about. 

But  before  you  Join  those  who  call  a  de- 
cent Republican  President  "Jerry  the  Jerk" 
and  accuse  a  decent  Democratic  President  of 
following  a,  quote.  "pro-Conwiunlst"  policy, 
stop  and  think.  Study  the  issue  Try  to  un- 
derstand what  your  President  Is  trying  to  do. 
Give  him  some  credit  for  doing  what  he 
sincerely  believes  Is  best  for  us  .  .  .  and  best 
for  our  country. 

For  all  of  our  economic  problenis,  cur 
weather  problems,  our  International  prob- 
lems, our  energy  problems,  we  are  much 
stronger  today  than  we  were  Just  a  few  short 
years  ago. 

We  are  much  s^.rorger,  bechvi.=;e  wo  r,':: 
much  more  at  peace  with  ourselves — manors 
to  Jerrv  Ford,  because  we  have  put  Vi't"tm 
and  Watergate  behind  us,  and  i;  -  •••  •" 
have  a  new  Administration  that  1:,  i  .\...- 
Ing  admirable  balance  and  restraint,  a  de- 
termination to  surmount  our  problems,  r.nd 
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a  commitment  to  firm  up  our  traditional 
alll:\nces,  speak  up  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  and — at  the  same 
time — seek  to  cap  the  arms  race  and  insure 
a  safer  world. 

The  last  may  well  be  the  focal  point  of 
controversy  In  the  coming  months,  so  I 
specially  ask  you  to  study  this  issue,  to 
understand  It,  to  grant  sincerity  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument,  and  to  trust  that  the 
new  President  Is,  Indeed,  acting  In  what  he 
b9lle\es  are  our  best  interests. 

No  one  disputes  the  Soviet  arms  build-up 
m  recent  years.  That  Is  a  fact,  Tlie  debate 
Is  over  how  we  Interpret  this  bulld-up  atid, 
above  all,  how  we  respond  to  It.  Some  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  Soviets  have  caught 
up  with  or  even  surpassed  us  In  total  mlll- 
t.ary  power,  but  others — Including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
believe  we  are  roughly  equivalent  in  over-all 
military  .v.tength  and  still  ahead  la  the  most 
Irr.portant  kinds  of  capability. 

After  l-i  years  on  the  Senate  Armed  Ssrv- 
Ices  Committee,  I  know  what  we  have  !n  the 
way  of  arms,  and  I  think  I  know  what  the 
Uusslan.s  h3V».  And  I  agree  v  ith  the  Presi- 
dent and  most  senior  mUitary  men  that  we 
are  second  to  no  other  nation  in  military 
strength. 

But  however  one  Judges  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  nctlons,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  do.  Indeed,  now  stand  at  rough 
eoin^alency.  In  other  words,  neither  ration 
holds  that  substantia!  a  lead  over  the  other. 
So  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Is  It  In  either  side's  bcst  Interests — is  it 
in  thp  world's  best  interests — to  kick  off  a 
new  lap  ju  the  arms  race?  If  either  side  does, 
we  know  the  other  will  accelerate  to  catch 
up  again.  And  so  It  gogs.  An  endless.  Irra- 
tional cycle  that  can  only  end  In  baiikrupttd 
economies  at  best  ...  or  nuclear  holocaiist 
at  worst. 

Our  New  President  believes  we  are  stlU 
the  strongest  nation  on  earth  and  he  Is  de- 
termined to  keep  us  the  stiongest.  But  he 
alsa  believes  that  the  arir.s  race  is  Insane. 
He  w.ints  to  end  It.  Ho  wants  to  negotiate 
with  ths  Soviets  to  reduce,  not  Just  put  a 
celling  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  He  will 
not  disarm  us  tinllaterally  or  irrespoi.sibly. 
He  has  about  him  men  who  have  dealt  with 
the  Russians  before.  Xiiey  are  .shrewd,  pru- 
dent, tough-minded  men  who  will  not  base 
any  arms  ccntrcl  agreement  on  trust,  but 
on  the  most  compelling  m-itual  self -interest 
In  ending  the  arms  race  and  securing  a  safer 
world. 

They  know  v.-e  need  not  depend  upon  the 
frail  reed  of  Sovlo;  promises  not  to  cheat, 
because  we  can  verliy  every  critical  provision 
of  a  SALT  agreement  through  our  extraor- 
dinary Inlellisenco  technology. 

They  also  know  that  their  goal  Is  not  to 
get  Just  rny  arras  control  agreement.  It  Is 
to  get  the  right  hind  of  agreement.  The  kind 
of  agreement  th<it  would  not  leave  us  more 
vulnerable  ihan  we  were  before  the  agree- 
ment. And  they  know  that  the  Senate  ol  the 
United  States- -and  I  emphatically  Include 
myself — will  be  watching  to  make  sure  It  is 
the  right  kind  of  agreement. 

Negotiating  the  right  kind  of  agreement 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  dl.fTicult,  delicate 
and  highly  complex.  And  It  can  only  succeed 
If  both  sides  keep  cool  heads  and  don't  panic 
under   pressure. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  we  should 
never  negotiate  out"  of  fear  .  .  .  but  we 
should  never  fear  to  negotiate.  A  strong 
country,  a  country  with  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  Itself,  need  never  fear  to  negotiate. 
But  It  ought  to  lear  the  consequences  of 
not  negotiating  when  the  alternative  Is  a 
heated  up  arms  race  that  can  only  end  in 
disaster. 

Our  problems  are  big,  but  so  Is  our  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  them. 


We  have  survived  every  crisis  In  our  his- 
tory because  our  institutions,  our  traditions, 
our  common  sense  end  our  Inherent  decency 
saved  us  from  the  full  consequences  of  the 
mistakes  we  made. 

Those  elements  of  our  history,  our  system 
of  government  and  our  national  character 
are  still  In  place  and  ready  to  serve  us  again 
whenever  they  are  needed.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  save  us.  If  we  give  them  a  chance. 

We  are  stronger  than  we  were  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  because  we  are  more  at  peace  with 
o'.'.rselves,  Vietnam  and  Watergate  are  be- 
hind us.  and  a  new  Artmlnlstratlon  Is  In  place 
and  giving  every  Indication  of  moving  to 
solve  our  most  pressing  problems. 

What  we  need  now  Is  good  will  and  good 
faith,  a  willingness  to  trust  the  sincerity  of 
the  new  President,  and  to  accept  that  he  is 
acting  In  what  he  believes  are  our  best  inter- 
ests, even  when  we  disagree  with  him. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  avoid  polarizing 
us  and  paralyzing  progress. 

The  most  contiovorslal  ls?ue  before  us  may 
be  the  arms  Issvie.  And  the  questloi?  Is  do  we 
ac-e!»rate  the  armr,  race  ...  or  do  we  try 
to  end  ff  The  President  wants  to  end  It. 
Do  we  give  him  our  trust  and  our  prayers? 
Or  do  we  listen  to  those  of  lltt}e  faith  In 
this  nation  .  .  .  those  who  believe  negotiat- 
ing for  peace  is  somehow  weaK  and  shame- 
ful .  .  .  those  v.-ho  believe  the  pursuit  of 
p£ace  is  somehow  not  as  patrlot!c  as  the 
pursuit  of  the  fantasy  of  nuclear  arms 
supre.Tiaoy? 

I've  talked  a  lot  tonight  about  Presidents — 
Republican  Presidents  and  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. And  now  I'd  like  to  close  my  remarks 
by  quoting  another  President-— Dwight  David 
Elsenhci^er — because  wr.at  he  had  to  say 
applies  so  well  to  what  I've  been  talking 
a'.iout. 
On  the  arms  race,  Ike  said,  and  I  quote: 
"Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  tho.Ge  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  in  arms  Is  not  .spending 
money  alone.  It  Is  speeding  the  sweat  of  its 
laborers,  the  genius  of  Its  scientists,  the 
hopes  Dt  its  children  .  .  .  This  Is  not  a  way  of 
l\fe  at  all  In  any  true  .sen.^e  Under  the  cloud 
of  threatening  war.  It  is  humanity  hanging 
from  a  cross  of  Iron  .  .  ." 

And  of  the  superpatrlots,  he  said,  and 
agalii  I  quote: 

"I  don't  think  the  United  States  nce-J-5  .su- 
per-patriots. We  need  patriotism,  honestly 
practiced  by  a'!  of  us.  And  v/e  don't  need 
those  people  who  are  more  'patriotic'  than 
you  or  anybod-,-  else." 

So  spoke  a  general,  a  President,  a  great 
American  .  .  .  and  a  man  of  peace. 

You  have  the  greatest  stake  In  peace,  for 
you  are  the  younger  generation  of  Americans. 
Give  peace  a  chance.  Give  it  a  chance  for 
w.Uot  It  nieiins  to  you.  who  have  so  much  of 
your  adalt  lives  yet  to  live;  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, born  and  yet  to  be  born. 

And  any  orgaiilratlon  that  professes  to  be- 
lieve, as  the  Jaycees  profess  to  believe,  that 
"the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends  the  sov- 
ereignty cf  nations"  ought  to  give  peace  a 
chance  for  the  sake  of  all  humanity  every- 
where. 
Thank  you. 

^?r.  HU?TPHREY.  As  Senators  know, 
Senator  McLvytre  has  served  14  years  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
think  he  brings  special  insights  to  this 
ongoing  debate  over  questions  of  nuclear 
superiority,  of  equivalence,  and  of  other 
questions  relating  to  strategic  arms.  So 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  statement  of  Sen- 
ator McIntyre,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
way  to  conclude  ray  portion  of  this  de- 
bate. B'ut  we  shall  be  ready  to  come  back 
at  any  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES) .  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
nominations  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  Chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  SALT  and  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  have  caused  me  very  much  con- 
cern. After  carefully  studying  Mr. 
Warnke 's  past  record  and  the  proposed 
scope  of  his  duties  in  the  new  administra- 
tion, I  decided  that  I  must  oppose  these 
nominations. 

When  I  announced  this  decision  3 
weeks  ngo,  I  explained  that  it  was  based 
largely  on  two  points.  First  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration had  privately  promised  Mr. 
Warnke  imprecedented  one-man  con- 
trol over  all  disarmament  m.atters.  This 
included  chairmanship  of  the  successor 
group  to  the  so-called  "verification 
pane-!,"  a  high  level,  interagency  panel 
charged  m'li  the  evaluation  of  any  pro- 
posed strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second  was  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  past  opposition  to  nearly  evei^y 
major  strategic  weapons  system  would 
make  Mr.  Warnke  himself  the  issue  in 
Senate  ratification  proceedings,  rather 
than  the  merits  of  any  treat}-  he  might 
negotiate,  thoreby  making  it  highly  un- 
likely that  any  SALT  treaty  could  get  the 
two-thirds  Senate  vote  needed  for  ratl- 
flcation. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  Mr.  President,  I  had  been  reliably 
informed  that  as  an  inducement  to  Mr. 
Warnke  to  Eiccept  the  post  which  he  re- 
portedly twice  declined,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration privately  promised  Mr. 
Warnke.  in  addition  to  his  other  two 
key  posts,  control  over  the  interagency 
Committee  formerly  known  as  the  "ver- 
ification panel,"  which  h'dd  previously 
been  cixaired  by  the  head  of  the  Nationil 
Security  Council  or  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Inasmuch  as  this  would  evaluate  the 
work  of  the  SALT  negotiator  and  evalute 
the  po.sition  of  our  strategic  importance 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
put  the  person  who  held  sucli  three  jobs 
into  the  position  of  being  the  planner 
for  arms  control,  the  nei^otiiitor  for  arms 
control,  and  the  evaluator  for  aims  con- 
trol. 

I  felt  such  three-pronged  ccntiol 
would  make  Mr.  Warnke  a  disarm.^ment 
czar  with  unprecedented  one-man  nile 
over  disarmament.  A  day  after  the 
White  Hou;e  learned  of  my  announce- 
ment, the  President  and  Mr.  Warnke 
both  informed  me  that  Mr.  Warnke 
would  not  in  fact  chair  this  panel,  and 
that  Mr.  Brzezinskl  would  in<5t€ad.  While 
I  was  certainly  relieved  to  receive  these 
assurances  that  Mr.  Warnke  would  not 
wear  this  third  disarmament  hat,  this 
did  little  to  allay  my  very  serious  con- 
cerns about  these  nominations. 

In.ieed.  I  believe  my  second  criticism 
itself  is  more  than  ample  grounds  for 
disapproving  the^e  nominations. 

Mr.  President,  the  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  are  clearly  the 
most  critical  we  have  ever  faced,  having 
the  gravest  implications  for  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States  and,  In- 
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deed,  the  entire  world.  To  be 
this  delicate  effort,  the  top  U.S 
ator  must  be  a  person  who  en 
unquestioned  confidence  of  the 
people.    F\irthermore,    if    a 
agreement  Is  ever  to  become 
of  the  land,  it  Is  equally  essenfal 
such  confidence  be  present 
U.S.  Senate,  for  it  is  we  who  mu^t 
any  SALT  agreement  by  a 
vote. 

Paul  Wamke's  clear  and 
past  record  of  opposition  to  nearly 
American  strategic  weapons 
eluding  an  expressed  desire 
50    percent   of   her   nuclear 
should  be  ruled  out  of  NATO 
that  conception,  presents  him  w 
I  feel  will  be  an  insurmountabl( 
bility  gap. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Wamke  himself 
become  the  issue  in  any  Senate 
tion  proceedings  rather  than  th< 
of  any  treaty  he  might  negotiate 
issue  of  strategic  arms  limitatiorjs 
scends  the  importance  of  any 
vidual.  To  go  to  the  negotiating 
with  Mr.  Warnke's  past  record  is 
a  man  to  SALT  with  one  arm  tied 
his  back.  The  product  of  such 
tions  will  be  flawed  before 
begin.  Any   proposed  treaty  wil 
jeopardy  before  it  even  comes 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  you  do  not  .selec 
one  to  negotiate  in  your  own 
terests  or  your  country's  best 
when   that  person  has   previously 
publicly,  on  many  occasions 
doubts  about  virtually  all  the  strong 
tions  that  you  or  your  country 
held.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  tha  , 
actly  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
today.  Surely  this  country 
ter  than  this,  on  such  a  vital 

Clearly,  Mr.  Wamke  is  not  the 
the  right  position  at  the  right 
these  important  posts. 

For   these   very   serious   reasor 
President,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  s 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  program  of 
March  6.  the  Secretary  of  Defence 
Harold  Brown,  gave  a  very 
answer  to  a  question  propounded 
by  one  of  the  panelists.  If  the  th 
expressed  by  Secretary  Brown 
fleet  administration  policy,  then 
well  be  in  worse  shape  than  I 
and  it  should  give  us  all  cause 
cern   as   we   debate   the   nomination 
Paul  Wamke.  After  all,  it  is 
know  what  philosophy  Mr 
taking    into    SALT    should    he 
negotiator. 

First,  Dr.  Brown  dismisses  the 
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tance  of  a  first  rate  military  system  in 
providing  national  security  by  stating: 

I  think  that  real  security  lies  In  strategic 
arms  negotiations  to  produce  a  lower  level 
or  armament. . . . 

Then,  immediately  thereafter,  came 
this  exchange,  and  I  quote  It  verbatim: 

Ms.  Drew.  You  said  also  In  one  of  your 
answers  to  him  that  you  were  not  concerned 
about  modest  differences  in  the  numbers  of 
weapons.  What  would  you  consider  Immodest 
differences? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  can't  give  a  specific 
number,  particularly  because  there  Is  no 
single  number  that  characterizes  strategic 
forces. 

As  I  said,  we  are  ahead  in  some  things; 
they  are  ahead  In  other  things.  If,  across 
the  board,  they  were  ahead  In  numbers  and 
In  payloads  and  In  accuracy  and  a  number 
of  other  things  by  a  substantial  factor,  you 
know,  like  three  or  four,  I  think  that  would 
begin  to  have  psychological  and  poUtlCSI 
effects,  and  In  some  things  they  are  ahead 
by  a  STibstantlal  factor.  In  other  things  we 
are  ahead  by  a  substantial  factor.  An  overall 
Judgment  has  to  be  made  In  these  matters 
and  my  judgment  Is  we  are  In  a  situation 
of  essential  equivalence. 

If  one  examines  closely  what  the 
Secretary  said,  the  essence  of  the  ex- 
change Is  as  follows :  Question :  What  are 
immodest  differences  in  numbers  of 
weapons?  Answer:  If  across  the  board 
•  •  *  they  were  ahead  by  a  substantial 
factor  •  •  •  like  three  or  four,  I  think 
that  would  begin  to  have  psychological 
or  political  effects  •   •   *." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  is  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  The  dic- 
tionary defines  "factor"  as  "one  of  two 
or  more  numbers,  algebraic  expressions, 
or  the  like,  which  when  multiplied  to- 
gether produce  a  given  result."  In  other 
words  a  "factor"  is  a  multiplier.  So  when 
Dr.  Brown  says: 

If  across  the  board  they  were  ahead  by 
a  substantial  factor  . . .  like  three  or  four  . . . 
that  would  begin  to  have  . . .  effects. 

He  is  announcing,  assuming  that  he 
meant  to  say  what  he  said,  a  rather 
startling  shift  in  policy.  In  effect,  he  Is 
saying  that  the  administration's  thres- 
hold of  fear,  the  threshold  of  concern 
about  the  Soviet  military  buildup,  will 
only  be  reached  when,  across  the  board, 
they  have  three  or  four  times  as  much 
military  capability  as  the  United  States. 
No  wonder,  if  this  is  the  policy  to  be 
adopted.  Dr.  Brown  stated : 

I  think  real  secxirity  lies  in  strategic  arms 
negotiation  to  produce  a  lower  level  of  arm- 
ament . . . 

If  we  were  to  concede  a  three-  or  four- 
times  advantage  to  the  Soviets,  there 
would  surely  be  little  security  that  could 
be  effectuated  by  any  military  means. 

What  Dr.  Brown  was  apparently  advo- 
cating, Mr.  President,  is  what  is  known 
in  common  parlance  as  "minimal  deter- 
rence." This  Is  the  incredible  viewpoint 
which  argues  that  it  does  not  matter 
that  the  Soviets  gain  military  superior- 
ity— superiority,  Mr.  President,  not  par- 
ity— as  long  as  we  have  a  nuclear  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  inflict  severe  damage 
upon  their  country.  While  I  suspected, 
by  such  tell-tale  signs  as  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Wamke  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
administration  was  moving  in  this  di- 


rection, I  had  not  fully  realized  how 
quickly  or  to  what  degree. 

So  here,  In  effect,  Is  the  message  we 
are  sending  to  the  SALT  talks  along  with 
Mr.  Wamke:  The  United  States  will 
settle  for  "modest"  military  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  "modest"  be- 
ing defined  as  military  superiority  that 
is  not,  across  the  board,  a  lead  by  a  sub- 
stantial factor  of  three  or  four  times  our 
capacity. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  maybe  Dr. 
Brown  did  not  mean  to  say  what  he  said. 
But  if  he  did,  I  find  his  words  so  star- 
tling, so  ominous,  so  frightful,  that  we 
ought  to  know,  before  we  vote  on  Mr. 
Wamke,  whether  this  is  In  fact  what 
Secretary  Brown  meant  to  say.  Because, 
if  it  is,  then  I  think  that  a  majority  of 
this  Senate,  Including  many  of  those  who 
thus  far  may  have  been  Inclined  to  vote 
In  favor  of  Mr.  Wamke,  would  want  to 
say  right  here  and  now  that  we  will  tol- 
erate no  arms  control  agreement  or  gen- 
eral defense  policy  that  concedes  to  the 
Soviets  any  across-the-board  advan- 
tage, not  to  mention  an  advantage  up  to 
three  or  four  times  our  own  capabili- 
ties. 

I  have  suspected  for  some  time  that 
Mr.  Wamke's  nomination,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen  before  him,  was 
no  accident.  Rather,  it  Is  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come.  I  believe  that,  as  In  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Sorensen  before  him, 
we  ought  to  nip  this  policy  shift  In  the 
bud  by  rejecting  the  n6mlnation  of  Mr. 
Warnke,  a  man  who,  for  too  long,  too 
often,  and  in  too  many  ways,  has  repre- 
sented this  "minimal  deterrence"  philos- 
ophy and  mentality. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  SCOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Coneely.  a  mepiber  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Service,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  is  a  day  for  candor  In 
the  Senate.  We  are  discussing  w  hat  may 
well  be  the  most  vital  and  important  is- 
sue to  the  security  of  our  Nation  that 
will  be  brought  up  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  under  consideration 
the  name  of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke.  who  has 
been  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
both  our  ambassador  or  chief  negotiator 
to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT  II — and  also  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  person  selected 
should  be  an  individual  of  unquestioned 
loyalty,  of  unquestioned  dedication  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  He  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
should  only  make  a  concession  to  the 
Russians  when  he  knows  In  his  own 
mind,  as  clearly  as  any  Individual  can 
know,  that  the  concession  made  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  United  States 
and  that  a  corresponding  concession 
made  by  the  Russians  will  be  at  least 
as  valuable  to  us  as  the  one  we  made  to 
the  Russians. 
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Some  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  "peace  In  our 
time"  concept  that  preceded  World  War 
n.  We  remember  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  Neville  Chamberlain,  re- 
turning to  London  after  a  conference  In 
Munich  with  Adolph  Hitler  speaking  of 
"peace  in  our  time."  He  bad  negotiated 
from  a  position  of  weakness  and  had 
made  concessions  to  the  German  dicta- 
tor in  the  hope  of  placating  him  to  avoid 
war.  History  has  taught  us  that  this  did 
not  work.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  thing 
that  a  dictator — Fascist,  Communist,  or 
totalitnrlan  regime  from  any  portion  of 
the  political  spectrum — understands  is 
strength.  Not  the  threat  to  use  strength 
but  the  knowledge  on  their  part  that  a 
nation  is  strong  and  that  any  effort  to 
Interfere  with  the  security  of  that  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  allied  together 
would  be  a  futile  act  on  the  part  of  a 
would-be  ftggressor. 

While  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  com- 
ing to  the  Senate,  my  basic  training  has 
been  In  the  legal  field  and,  somehow,  I 
think  of  tlie  chief  negotiator  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  or  Ambassador  as 
he  is  called,  to  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks  much  as  a  lawj'er  attempting 
to  work  out  a  settlement  on  behalf  of 
his  client.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  lawyers.  They  know^  that  a  valid 
contract  is  one  that  possesses  consid- 
eration, quid  pro  quo,  -something  for 
something,  mutuality;  and  the  agree- 
ment that  will  be  attempted  at  SALT  II 
Is  to  limit  tlie  strategic  arms  or  the 
overall  planning  aiid  ability  to  wage  war 
to  an  equal  extent  by  both  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

This  is  what  troubles  me  with  Mr. 
Warnke.  The  President's  nominee  has  al- 
ready indicated  on  many  occailons  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  imilaterally  reduce 
the  military  strength  of  our  country.  He 
has  opposed  pratcically  every  important 
strategic  weapon  system  the  United 
States  has  developed.  For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  had  representatives  of 
NATO  negotiate  with  tlie  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  for  a  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  In  Europe  and  at  one  time  con- 
sideration was  given  to  our  reducing  our 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  where  we  have 
been  superior  contingent  upon  Russia 
reducing  its  tank  force  where  it  has  been 
superior.  Yet.  Mr.  Warnke  was  reminded 
on  February  8.  1977,  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Griffin,  that  he  had  In- 
dicated support  for  a  cutback  from  7,000 
to  less  than  1.000  of  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  Europe.  This  without  any 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tanks  by  Russia.  He  responded  that 
he  still  thought  this  unilateral  action 
should  be  reexamined.  In  March  of  1974 
he  had  testified  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  quote: 

I  think  the  deterrent  purpose  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  served  by  some- 
thing like  several  hundred,  rather  than  sev- 
eral thousand  ...  In  my  opinion  the  num- 
ber of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  now  de- 
ployed In  Europe  should  be  very  substantially 
reduced  .  .  . 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Warnke  knew  that  consideration  was  be- 


ing given  by  the  NATO  forces — the  NATO  the  standard  of  living  we  have  developed 


nations — to  reducing  or  pulling  back 
from  boundaries  close  to  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  some  of  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  but  I  learned  of  it  In  1975  while 
participating  In  Informal  discussions 
with  a  group  of  NATO  nation  ambassa- 
dors also  attended  by  some  Senate  staff- 
ers who  had  no  security  clearance. 

While  we  made  no  reference  to  reduc- 
tion of  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
exchange  for  a  reduction  in  Russian 
tanks  at  later  meetings  attended  by  the 
Russian  Ambassadors,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable thai  Mr.  Warnke  knew  or  could 
have  known  that  this  was  a  factor  un- 
der consideration  when  he  urged  the  uni- 
lateral reduction  of  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

On  page  17  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  on  the  Warnke  nomi- 
nation, Senator  Gkiffin  call.s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been    outproducing    the    United    States 
about  6  to  1  in  tanks  during  tiie  past  5 
years.   This   Is   at   a   period   when  Mr. 
Wamke  was  testifying  belore  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  May  1974 
urging  the  suspension  of  all  new  tank  de- 
velopment   by    the    United    States.    He 
stated  tliat  there  was  a  t^-ndency  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  to  think  In  terms  of 
tank  combat  on  the  plains  of  Europe. 
But  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  Ru.'=isia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
greatly  outnumber  the  NATO  nations  in 
tanks,  we  must  have  Tome  other  type  of 
weapons  in  order  to  have  suflBcient  deter- 
rent against  Russia.  The  NATO  nations. 
In  my  opinion,  were  thinking  of  the  pres- 
ence of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope as  providing  the  balance  between 
the    forces.    Yet,    Mr.    President,    Mr. 
Wamke  was  not  concerned  about  the  su- 
periority of  the  Russian  tanks.  He  did 
seem  to  be  concerned  that  we  had  too 
many  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  H?  op- 
posed the  Trident  submarine;  he  opposed 
the  B-1  bomber;  he  opposed  the  cruise 
missiles ;  he  saw  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  agree  that  cur  cruise  missiles  would 
have  no  more  than  a  maximum  range  of 
600   kiloraeters;   he  opposed   improving 
the  accuracy  of  our  missiles  and  inde- 
pendent targeting  thereof.  In  addition, 
he  proposed  a  30,000-member  reduction 
in  our  NATO  support  force  during  the 
time  that  our  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  w-ere  being  carried  on  In 
Vienna. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  Is  not 
whether  Mr.  Warnke  supported  or  op- 
posed any  one  specific  tvpe  of  American 
weaponry,  he  appeared  to  oppose  all  in- 
creases in  numbers  in  efficiency,  and  so- 
phistication. He  appeared  to  testify  in 
favor  of  weakness  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  There  Is  not  a  man  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  would  not  hope  for  a  time  that 
all  nations  will  be  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other; that  no  nation  will  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  any  threat  from  outside  Its 
borders;  that  swords  will  be  beaten  Into 
plowshares;  tliat  the  lion  can  lie  down 
with  the  lamb  and  neither  will  be  afraid. 
But  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  live  in  a 
world  Uke  that  today  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Senator  believes  that  oiu: 
Nation  can  continue  to  exist  and  enjoy 


over  the  past  several  hundred  years 
without  having  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wamke  is  out 
of  step  with  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  lie  has  been  called 
an  apostle  of  weakness  and  I  believe  it 
is  a  fit  description.  I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  ro 
read  the  testimony  taken  late  last  month 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  somewhat  evasive  re- 
sponses made  by  Mr.  Warnke.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  just  not  suitable  for  the  job 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated.  We  need 
a  tough  bargainer  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  look  out  for  our  Nation's  inter- 
ests at  the  SALT  n  negotiations.  His 
past  record  indicates  he  lacks  either  the 
background  or  the  understanding  to  han- 
dle tough  bargaining  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  Russians  are 
notoriously  tough  bargainers.  We  re- 
member Khruschev  pounding  his  shoe 
on  the  table  during  a  meetmg  of  the 
United  Nations.  W^e  remember  his  Liireat 
to  bury  us.  The  fact  thai  the  Soviet 
Union  has  substantially  increased  its 
ability  to  wage  war  over  the  past  10 
years  at  a  time  when  we  have  decreased 
our  relative  capacity  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  give  us  pause. 
When  Khruschev  made  this  statement 
we  recognized  Russia  as  a  poweiTul 
nation  but  we  had  no  thought  at  that 
time  that  it  might  have  even  passed 
the  United  States  in  military  compe- 
tency. Doubts  do  exist  today  among  some 
portions  of  the  American  public  and 
while  there  is  no  question  that  we  are 
still  superior  in  some  forms  of  weaponry, 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
capacity  exceeds  ours  in  other  important 
areas. 

Mr.  Warnke  summed  up  his  views  on 
defence  very  well  in  an  article  "Apes  on 
a  Tieadmlll "  in  the  spring  1975  Issue  of 
Foreign  Policy.  He  stated,  and  I  quote: 
The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that 
highly  advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will 
be  reciprocated. 

He  believes  there  is  a  "monkey  see, 
monkey  do'  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  arms  race  and  that  with 
unilateral  restraint  on  our  part  "no  ad- 
vances the  other  side  might  make  in  6 
months,  or  many  more,  could  alter  the 
strategic  balance  to  our  detriment."  How 
can  a  reasonable,  prudent  man,  familiar 
with  historj-  of  tlie  Russian  buildup  and 
the  decrease  In  our  military  strength 
compared  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  past  10  years  make  such  a  state- 
ment? In  my  opinion,  it  is  a::  untenable 
position  and  certainly  indicates  that  this 
is  not  the  type  of  individual  that  should 
represent  the  United  States  at  a  bargain- 
ing table  when  our  national  security  is 
at  stake. 

I  asked  Admiral  Moorer.  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whether  there  would 
be  any  risk  to  the  United  States  from 
such  restraint,  and  he  said  there  cer- 
tainly would  be.  On  March  1,  General 
Haig,   the   present   Commander  of   the 
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NATO  forces  in  Europe  was 
before  our  Subcommittee  on 
and  Personnel  and  while  not 
to  Mr.  Warnke  directly,  I  asked 
a  6-month  restraint  on  our 
causa  Russia  to  also  restrain  its 
ment  of  weapons  and  General 
plied  in  one  word,  "no."  He  als^  i 
similar  response  as  to  whether 
6-months  unilateral  restraint 
in    the    best    interests    of    the 
States — "no." 

There  are  18  Senators  on  th< 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
sonal   count   indicates   that    13 
18  intend  to  vote  against  the 
tion  of  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  our 
gotiator  to  the  strategic  arms 
tion  talks.  A  number  of  these 
have  served  on  the  committee 
period  of  years.  They  are 
the  security  of  this  coimtry.  All 
the  Republican  members  have 
their    opposition    and    have 
their  individual  views  toward 
of  the  testimony  of  hearings 
committee.  A  majority  of  the  1 
ocrats  also  are  in  opposition, 
have  not  publicly  expressed 
I  would  not  want  to  attempt  to 
them  by  name ;  but  Senator 
of  the  senior  members  of  the 
publicly  indicated  his  opposition 
nominee. 

While  visiting  North  Carolina 
weeks  ago,  I  heard  one  of  the  new 
mittee  members.  Senator  Morgaj 
a  television  statement  to  his 
against  the  nomination  and  feel 
he  would  not  speak  as  he  did  to 
constituents  without  voting 
nominee  on  next  Wednesday 
Again,  the  members  of  this 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
defense.  Three  are  retired 
eral.  I  hope  that  each  Senator 
read  as  much  of  the  testimony 
other  responsibilities  will  permi 

The  questions  asked 
almost  300-page  transcript  rev 
concern  of  this  committee  with 
ination.  The  individual  views 
same  concern  in  a  more  concise 
Senator  John  Tower  says : 

The  record  hears  out  that  Mr 
advocating  major  cuts  In  defense 
at  the  precise  time  that  mounting 
refutable  evidence  was  emerging  at 
nature  and  momentum  of  the  Soviet 
up. 
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Senator  Thurmond  bases  his 
in  three  major  subject  areas: 

First.  Weapon  systems  procurement 
second,  research  and  developmenjt ;  and, 
third,  unilateral  initiatives. 

He  states  that  the  Warnke  retord 
these  three  areas  makes  him  entir  ;ly 
suitable  for  either  position  for  which 
has  been  nominated.  The  Senator 
that  he  is  troubled  by  obvious 
in  position  since  Mr.  Warnke  wa  ; 
inated,  coupled  with  his  unwillingness 
acknowledge  these  changes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Recor  i  some 
questions  asked  by  the  Senatoi  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  begin  ling  at 
page  17  with  the  words  "Just  to  set  the 
record  straight"  and  concluding  n  !ar  the 
top  of  page  18  with  the  response  by  Mr. 
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Warnke,  "Yes,  sir.  Senator,  that  Is  ab- 
solutely correct."  These  questions  and 
the  response  by  Mr.  Warnke  Include  13 
different  major  U.S.  defense  programs 
that  Mr.  Warnke  has  opposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Just  to  set  the  record  straight,  and  setting 
aside  for  the  moment  your  current  view  on 
these  prior  recommendations,  I  want  to  read 
a  list  of  the  programs  on  which  you  have 
made  recommendations  In  the  past.  When  I 
have  completed  the  list,  which  runs  to  13 
Items,  I  would  like  you  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee whether  I  have  accurately  summarized 
your  prior  recommendations  on  these  XT.S. 
programs. 

You  recommended: 

(1)  Against  the  B-1. 

(2)  Against  the  Trident  submarine  smd 
the  Trident  II  missile. 

(3)  Against  the  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile. 

(4)  Against  the  AW  ACS  programs. 

(5)  Against  the  development  of  a  mobile 
ICBM,  by  the  United  States. 

(6)  Against  MIRV  deployment. 

(7)  Against  improvements  to  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force,  including  improved  guidance 
and  warhead  design. 

<8)  Against  the  development  of  the  XM-1 
tank  and  for  reductions  in  the  procurement 
of  the  M-60  tank. 

(9)  For  the  reduction  of  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe  from  7,000  to 
1,000.  I  believe  you  just  said  a  moment  ago 
that  you  did  not  recommend  a  reduction  In 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

(10)  For  the  withdrawal  of  some  30.000 
troops  from  NATO  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  MBFR  agreement. 

(11)  For  holding  the  army  at  13  rather 
than  16  divisions,  after  Improved  efficiency 
made  creation  of  three  new  divisions  possible 
within  existing  manpower  ceilings. 

(12)  For  a  $14  billion  cut  In  the  defense 
budget  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  submission  and 
a  $11  billion  cut  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

(13)  For  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1975  dol- 
lars of  3  percent  per  year  In  the  defense 
budget,  with  the  result  that,  applied  to  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget,  the  total  reduction 
would  amount  to  some  $26  billion  from  the 
Carter  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes,  sir,  Senator,  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Barry  Goldwaier  summarizes  his  op- 
position in  slightly  less  than  one  page 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 
"a  bad  premonition  that  unless  we 
change  our  attitudes  and  our  actions,  we 
are  headed  for  a  repeat  of  England's  dis- 
astrous appeasement  of  Hitler  in  the 
1930's."  The  closing  remarks  in  his  state- 
ment were: 

We  need  to  have  complete  confidence  that 
any  agreement  brought  back  is  in  our 
best  national  Interest;  and,  therefore,  the 
nominee  for  these  positions  needs  to  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  Mr.  Warnke  does 
not. 

My  own  individual  views  follow  those 
of  Senator  Goldwater,  and  they  con- 
clude with  this  paragraph : 

When  we  are  considering  the  defense  of 
our  country  I  believe  doubts  must  be  re- 
solved In  favor  of  national  security.  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  Mr.  Warnke's  dedica- 
tion to  a  sufficiently  strong  national  defense 
or  hLs  ability  to  successfully  negotiate  a  rea- 
sonable strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  with 


the  Soviet  Union  and  therefore  oppose  his 
nomination  for  either  position. 

Senator  Dewey  Bartlett  indicates 
that  Mr.  Warnke  is  neither  an  arms  serv- 
ices control  expert  nor  an  experienced 
diplomat.  His  concluding  paragraph  in 
opposition  to  the  Warnke  nomination  Is 
as  follows : 

By  its  action  on  the  floor,  the  Senate  must 
send  a  message  to  Moscow  that  the  Congress 
is  more  concerned  with  the  substance  of  new 
arms  control  agreements  than  the  ease  by 
which  they  are  obtained.  The  Senate  must 
show  that  it  has  not  ignored  the  massive 
Soviet  arms  buildup  In  recent  years.  Two 
votes  against  Mr.  Warnke  will  strengthen  the 
future  negotiating  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  will  further  the  cause  of  success- 
ful arms  control. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  to  all  of  us 
in  considering  the  various  important 
matters  that  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  our  time  was  not  taken  up 
by  committee  hearings,  by  conferences 
with  constituents  and  various  other  ob- 
ligations, if  we  had  the  time  to  read  all 
of  the  testimony  on  important  nomina- 
tions like  the  present  one  but  let  me 
quote  very  briefly  the  concluding  re- 
marks by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Helms: 

Does  Mr.  Warnke  still  believe  there  are  no 
basic  differences  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  but  "two  apes  on  a 
treadmill"?  I  do  rot  know.  Has  he  finally 
learned  the  lesson  of  Munich  that  appease- 
ment only  leads  to  disaster?  I  doubt  it.  These 
and  countless  other  fundamental  questions 
have  not  been  answered.  Yet  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  nominee  who  will 
be  intimately  concerned  with  issues  involv- 
ing the  ultimate  and  final  fate  of  this  nation. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  know  what  we  are 
voting  for  and  about.  As  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  Senate  does  not  know. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  a  new 
member  of  our  committee,  has  spoken 
out  very  strongly  against  this  nomina- 
tion which  he  opposes  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  but  the  concluding  paragraph  in 
his  individual  views  is: 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  proven  wrong, 
and  hope  that  I  will  be.  If  I  am.  I  will  say  as 
Mr.  Warnke  so  often  has  during  our  hearings 
on  his  nomination,  that  I  do  not  regret  hav- 
ing opposed  him.  but  that  changed  circum- 
stances now  show  him  to  be  the  obvious 
choice  to  continue.  As  he  explains  it,  that  will 
not  be  a  change  of  mind. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  are  here 
representing  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  and  the  citizens  of  our  States. 
They  would  expect  us  to  inform  our- 
selves on  all  important  matters  Still,  my 
office  has  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  mail  indicating  strong  citizen  oppo- 
sition to  this  nominaton.  You  may  have 
checked  wth  your  own  staff  to  ascertain 
the  volume  and  the  views  set  forth  in 
correspondence  from  your  constituents. 
If  their  feeling  is  anything  like  that  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  if  their  posi- 
tions are  a  reflection  upon  your  ultimate 
decision,  the  Warnke  nomination  will  be 
overwhelmingly  rejected. 

A  constituent  from  McLean,  and  I 
might  add,  all  of  the  mail  I  refer  to  at 
this  time  is  from  citizens  of  Virginia — 
this  gentleman  from  McLean  refers  to 
the  past  record  of  Mr.  Warnke  and 
states: 
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I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  leopard 
has  in  fact  changed  his  spots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  and  the  otiier  letters  I 
refer  to — and  I  have  a  large  number  of 
them — be  inserted  at  an  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record  in  their  entirety, 
eliminating  only  the  identity  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  various  writers. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

(Mr.  STEVENSON  assumed  the  Chair 
at  this  point.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  lawyer  from  Hampton 
states  that — 

In  view  of  Mr.  Warnke's  previous  state- 
ments and  actions,  I  feel  that  his  nomina- 
tion to  this  crucial  position  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  security  of  this  Nation,  and  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  either  see  that  the  nomination  Is  not 
confirmed  or,  in  the  alternative,  Join  other 
Senators  who  are  urging  President  Carter  to 
withdraw  his  nomination. 

A  gentleman  from  Midlothian — that  is 
in  the  Richmond  area — states,  and  I 
quote: 

I  feel  that  this  man's  influence  would  be 
a  serious  danger  at  this  time  when  Rus- 
sia's military  power  Is  steadily  increasing. 

A  lady  wrote: 

Mr.  Warnke's  naive  views  of  how  the  Rus- 
sians will  reduce  armaments  if  we  will  do  so 
first  is  creating  apprehension  around  here  as 
to  whether  we  will  have  any  strength  left  at 
all  if  this  man  goes  to  the  SALT  bargaining 
table. 

A  youth  organization  refers  to  past 
writings  and  statements  by  Mr.  Warnke, 
and  after  expressing  its  strong  opposition 
to  his  confirmation  poses  the  question, 
"Can  our  vital  interests  really  be  pro- 
tected in  such  a  situation?" 

An  Oakton  gentleman  states  that  the 
Warnke  nomination  is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  him. 

A  South  Boston  physician  states : 

It  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me  that 
this  country  should  have  as  chief  negotiator 
a  man  who  has  opposed  most  of  the  arms 
which  we  have  developed  and  rely  on  as  our 
defense  to  be  our  chief  negotiator. 

A  gentleman  from  Newport  News 
writes  that — 

Warnke's  past  views  on  unilateral  disarma- 
ment and  naive  approaches  In  dealing  with 
the  Russians  would  Jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

A  gentleman  from  Alexandria  states: 

One  cannot  be  faulted  for  holding  strorg, 
honest  views  even  if  we  disagree  with  those 
views.  But  here  we  see  Mr.  Warnke  repudiate 
his  often  expressed  opinions  of  a  few  years 
ago  for  what,  we  must  assume,  are  nothing 
more  than  a  passionate  desire  for  confirma- 
tion. This  man  lacks  character,  the  essential 
ingredient  for  the  positions  he  seeks. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wil  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  other 
letters,  but  I  did  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  their  entirety,  eliminating  only  the 
names,  addresses,  or  other  material  iden- 
tifying the  individual  constituents. 

EXHIBIT     1 

A  McLean  resident  had  this  to  say 
about  Mr.  Warnke: 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  Warnke  to  head  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  to  act  as 


head  of  the  SALT  delegation  which  will  soon 
be  brought  before  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  Warnke's  continuing  support  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  and  major  reductions  in 
U.S.  defense  budgets  is  clearly  on  the  past 
record.  One  has  to  wonder  why  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  different  tack.  Has  he 
really  had  a  sudden  and  precipitous  change 
of  heart  (and  if  so  what  caused  it?)  or  is  he 
hiding  his  true  views  to  facilitate  Senate 
acceptance? 

It  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  head  of 
ACDA  be  an  advocate  within  the  administra- 
tion for  balanced  arms  reductions  tied  to 
adequate  safeguards,  as  was  Dr.  lokle.  There 
is  nothing  in  Warnke's  past  record  to  indi- 
cate a  concern  for  either  balance  or  safe- 
guards, and  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the 
leopard  has  in  fact  changed  his  spots.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  strongly  recommend  that  you  op- 
pose Warnke's  confirmation  as  both  ACDA 
and  head  of  the  SALT  deelgation.  His  par- 
ticipation in  the  latter  capacity  would  risk 
irreparable  damage  to  U.S.  security  interests. 

An  attorney  from  Hampton  stated: 
I  am  writing  you  in  reference  to  President 
Carter's  nomination  of  Paul  M.  Warnke  to 
head  the  United  States  Arms  Central  Agency 
and  to  be  the  Chief  Nsgotiator  at  the  up- 
coming SALT  talks.  While  I  am  generally  in 
agreement  with  the  philosophy  that  a  presi- 
dent should  be  entitled  to  choose  his  own 
administrators  and  advisers,  I  cannot  agree 
with  this  nomination  In  particular.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  do  not  even  know  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  (See  e.g., 
"Assuming  the  Soviet  Economy:  The  CIA's 
Giant  Goof,"  Business  Week.  p.  96,  February 
28,  1977). 

In  view  of  Mr.  Warnke's  past  statements 
and  actions,  I  feel  that  his  nomination  to 
this  crucial  position  is  not  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  security  of  this  nation,  and  I 
strongly  urge  yoa  to  do  whatever  you  can 
to  either  see  that  the  nomination  is  not 
confirmed  or,  in  the  alternative.  Join  other 
Senators  who  are  urging  President  Carter 
to  withdraw  his  nomination. 

A  man  from  Midlothian,  Va.,  put  it 
this  way: 

I  feel  compelled  to  urge  you  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  to  block  the  confirmation  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

I  feel  that  this  man's  influence  would  be 
a  serious  danger  at  a  time  when  Russia's 
military    power   Is   steadily    Increasing. 

We  received  these  views  from  a  Cob- 
ham,  Va.,  woman: 

Mr.  Warnke's  naive  views  of  how  the  Rus- 
sians will  red-ace  armaments  if  we  will  do  so 
first  Is  creating  apprehension  around  here  as 
to  whether  we  will  have  any  strength  left  at 
all  if  this  man  goes  to  the  SALT  bargaining 
table  Please  advise  Mr.  Carter  to  change  his 
mind  and  nominate  someone  with  a  more 
realistic  and  patriotic  outlook. 

Then  we  have  a  letter  from  a  Sterling, 
Va.,  man,  who  stated: 

The  recent  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to 
the  twin  posts  of  dliector  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  chief  SALT 
negotiator  gravely  concerns  many  Americans 
who  believe  deeply  In  a  strong  national 
defence. 

In  his  writings  of  the  past  several  year.s, 
Mr.  Warnke  has  advocated  unilateral  Amer- 
ican arms  reductions  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  follow  suit.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  hope  has  been  shown  to  be  false. 
The  Soviet  Union  continues  its  unprece- 
dented build-up  in  their  conventional  and 
nuclear  arsenals.  Many  experts  now  warn  that 
America  will  soon  lack  the  capability  to  re- 
spond appropriately  to  blackmail  threats 
from  the  Kremlin. 


In  addition.  Mr.  Warnke  has  already  stated 
his  opposition  to  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Cruise 
missile,  various  defense  systems,  and  Ameri- 
can MIRV  capability.  In  other  words,  he  has 
already  conceded  most  of  the  points  that  are 
still  at  Issue  in  the  SALT  talks  without  de- 
manding any  Soviet  reciprocity. 

Can  our  vital  interests  really  be  protected 
In  such  a  situation? 

An  Oakton,  Va..  man  said: 

The  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  by  Pres. 
Carter  to  head  ACDA  is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  me.  Mr.  Warnke's  opinions  on  unll- 
lateral  disarmament  and  the  Russians  mo- 
tives are  naive  to  say  the  least.  The  record 
shows  that  as  the  United  States  has  been 
cutting  back  militarily  the  Soviets  have 
not.  Mr.  Carter  promised  "a  defense  capa- 
bility second  to  none''  during  the  debates 
and  this  nomination  should  be  voted  down 
If  we  expect  to  be  able  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

A  South  Boston  physician  wrote: 
It  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me  that 
this  country  should  have  as  chief  negotiator 
a  man  who  has  opposed  most  of  the  arms 
which  we  have  developed  and  rely  on  as 
our  defense  to  be  our  chief  negotiator.  The 
fact  that  he  has  in  the  past  favored  uni- 
lateral moves  on  the  part  of  this  country 
will  also  be  a  serious  defect  In  his  ability 
to  bargain  with  the  Russians.  I  certainly 
do  net  believe  that  he  will  be  the  besc 
negotiator  that  we  can  have  and  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  not  confirm  him. 

A  man  from  Newport  News  also  op- 
poses Mr.  Warnke.  He  stated: 

I  view  with  alarm  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  His  past  views 
on  unilateral  disarmament  and  naive  ap- 
proaches m  dealing  with  the  Russians  would 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  trying  times,  and  we  need  the 
best  men  in  high  office.  But  Mr.  Warnke 
dees  not  represent  the  tenor  of  our  coun- 
try, and  his  appointment  could  represent  a 
disaster  to  the  future  security  of  our  nation. 

A  real  estate  developer  from  Alex- 
andria said: 

For  some  time  I  have  wanted  to  commend 
you  for  your  forthright  stand  on  Andrew 
Young  It  lb  the  Senate's  duty,  not  to  be 
a  rubber  stamp  to  the  President's  nominees, 
but  to  deny  confirmation  when  it  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  do  so.  I  was  proud  to 
see  you  cast  one  of  those  dissents  for 
Virginia. 

Now  we  have  the  matter  of  Warnke  for  a 
vital,  two-headed  post.  One  cannot  be 
faulted  for  holding  strong,  honest  views 
even  if  we  disagree  with  those  views.  But 
here  we  see  Mr.  Warnke  repudiate  his  often 
expressed  opinions  of  a  few  years  ago  for 
what  we  must  assunie  are  nothing  more 
than  a  pa.sslonate  desire  for  confirmation. 
This  man  lacks  character,  the  essential  In- 
gredient for  the  positions  he  seeks. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  his  confirma- 
tion. 

A  businessman  from  Richmond  had 
these  thoughts: 

I  would  like  for  you  to  oppo.se  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  C.  Warnke  as  head  of  the 
Arms  Controls  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  positions  as 
taken  by  Mr.  Warnke  in  the  past  make  him 
a  suitable  person  to  be  this  agency's  Head. 
Mr.  Warnke  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  unilat- 
eral disarmament  initiatives,  but  this  can 
be  based,  from  what  I  can  determine,  only 
on  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
follow  suit. 

I  believe  this  Agency  Is  much  too  impor- 
tant to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Warnke's  beliefs 
ai5  its  Head. 
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A  Norfolk  resident  had  similKr 

As   a   resident  of   Virginia   and 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  I  urge 
against  the  nomination  of  Paul 
as  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
ment  Agency.  It  Is  my  understanding 
Mr.  Warnke  Is  a  strong  advocate 
eral  disarmament  initiatives  by 
States,  and  I  seriously  doubt  that 
Insist   on   proper   verification    of 
control  agreement  which  might  bi 
We  can  ill  afford  to  be  represented 
an    Important    effort    as    arms    control 
any   man    who    advocates    stoppln  g 
States  programs  merely  on  the  hop 
Soviets  will  follow  suit. 
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Another   Northern    Virginiar 
his  concerns  with  us.  He  wrote: 

This  letter  pertains  to  Mr.  Paul 
who  Is  President  Carter's  nominee 

rector  of  the  Arms  Control  and 

Agency  and  to  be  chief  negotiator 

It  so  happens  that  I  have  kept 
Mr.  Warnke's  pertinent  pronouncen 
since  he  and  I  met  at  the  Senior 
Conference  at  West  Point  in  1968. 
reassured  by  his  views  as  he 
then.    His    endorsement   of   Mr. 
bizarre  proposals  about  defense 
later  redoubled  my  doubts.  The 
confirmed    again    when    I    read    M; 
ke's  testimony  on  strategic  matters 
the   Senate   Budget   Committee   las: 
Surely  his  testimony  only  last 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
not  reflect  the  cogency  which  one 
pect  from  one  who  has  been 
such   vital   responsibilities.   I 
ommend  that  you  read  hU  testlmo 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Were  I  a  Senator.  I  would  be 
vote  against  him.  It  would  be  ^. 
of  ma  to  volunteer  advice  that  ^, 
I'ote  against  him  merely  because  I 
does  not  measure  up,  but  what  I 
Is    that    you    will    examine    this    i 
record  with  special  care.  I  trust  that 
be  persuaded   at  least   to   vote  to 
the  functions  of  being  head  of  the  / 
being  chief  negotiator  for  SALT.  I 
as    eminently   important,   in   any   . 
distribute   those   functions   Instead 
centratlng   them.   Mr.    Warnke's    .._, 
have  observed  them  seem  to  make 
division  altogether  necessary. 

A  Richmond  man  wrote: 

I  served  thirty  years  In  the  Unltejl 
Army  and  held  several  positions  of  r 
blllty.  During  that  time,  I  acquired 
erable   knowledge    of   the   defense 
ments  of  our  country. 

The  Ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Paul  C 
over  a  period  of  years  lead  me  to 
elusion  he  Is  Incapable  of  protecting  _. 
Interest  of  the  United  States  shouip 
confirmed  by  the  senate  to  head 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
as  our  chief  Salt  II  negotiator.  His  . 
opposition  to  new  weapons  systems 
to    maintain    a    balance    of    power 
ourselves  and  the  USSR  and  exprc. 
unilateral    disarmament    should    be 
enlng  to  anyone  who  has  observed  _. 
tlons  of  the  USSR  to  achieve  wor^ 
inatlon. 

I   strongly   urge   you   to   vote   aga 
confirmation  of  Paul  C.  Warnke  as 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
and  chief  Salt  II  negotiator. 
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A  real  estate  man  from  Wash 
Va.,  made  these  comments  in  a 
our  ofiBce: 

In  searching  for  Information  on 
C.    Warnke's   qualifications   for   Dlrefctor 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
we  find  nothing  indicating  he  Is 
for  the  position. 
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He  may  be  a  fine  person  to  know,  but  ap- 
parently he  Is  not  the  person  to  represent 
our  country  In  such  a  capacity.  We  urge  you 
to  vote  against  him. 

Also  In  dealing  with  our  defense  budget 
remember  you  do  not  want  your  family  liv- 
ing in  a  community  where  there  is  no  lire 
department  ready  to  go  into  action  at  a 
moments  notice.  In  like  manner  we  want 
oxir  armed  forces  prepared  and  equipped  to 
do  their  Job.  Lets  keep  our  country's  defense 
superior  to  that  of  the  USSR, 

A  lady  from  Alexandria  expressed  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  nomination  like 
this: 

I  hope  you  will  vote  against  the  confir- 
mation of  Paul  C.  Warnke  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Ac- 
cording to  what  I  have  heard  from  author- 
itative sources,  he  has  been  in  most  of  the 
organized  efforts  to  unilaterally  reduce  our 
defenses.  Since  we  are  already  dangerously 
behind  Russia  in  armaments.  I  think  our 
defense  should  be  Increased.  I  suggest  that 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
should  be  abolished  and  the  money  that  is 
allocated  to  It  should  be  used  to  build  up 
our  defenses  equal  to  Russia's. 

A  Stephens  City,  Va.,  man  said: 
I'm  concerned   about  the  nomination  of 
Paul  M.  Warnke  for  head  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  agency  and  Chief 
Negotiator  at  the  SALT  Arms  Talk. 

Prom  his  past  positions  on  such  matters 
I  strongly  feel  that  he  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  U.S.  position  requiring  negotia- 
tion from  a  strong  position.  I  think  his  con- 
firmation would  result  in  a  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

A  Fauquier  County  man  expressed  his 
views  in  this  manner: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  Paul  C.  Warnke  to  the  position  of 
chief  arms  control  negotiator  at  the  SALT 
talks. 

As  an  outspoken  proponent  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  Mr.  Warnke  Is  a  threat  to  our 
national  security,  which  our  military  leaders 
have  told  us  Is  now  more  endangered  than 
ever  before  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  Is  also 
on  record  as  opposing  production  of  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  Trident  missile. 

Our  only  hope  of  preserving  peace  and  our 
freedom  Is  through  the  maintenance  of 
strong  superior  military  capabUlty.  Mr. 
Warnke  Is  obviously  not  the  man  to  pursue 
these  goals  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  Wytheville,  Va..  resident  wrote: 
I  understand  that  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  Is 
before  the  Senate.  I  think  his  nomination 
poses  a  threat  to  our  national  security  for 
he  favors  unilateral  disarmament  and  trusts 
that  the  Communists  will  follow  suit. 

The  history  of  broken  promises  and  broken 
treaties  give  ample  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  We  must  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength,  for  that's  what 
they  respect. 

So — I  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke. 

Please  write  me  and  tell  me  how  you  plan 
to  vote  so  I  can  advise  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

I'm  also  in  touch  with  the  editor  of  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Enterprise,  and  I'm  sure 
we'll  hear  something  from  him  on  the  matter. 


policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  repeatedly 
proclaimed  by  their  leaders. 

Specifically,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  cannot  be  restored  with 
people  like  Theodore  Scrensen  and  Paul 
Warnke  In  policy-making  or  advisory  posi- 
tions In  your  administration. 

I  hope,  before  It  Is  too  late,  you  will  ap- 
point to  Important  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions posts  patriotic  Americans  with  a  prac- 
tical appreciation  of  the  role  the  United 
States  must  play  if  the  growing  threat  of 
communist  world  domination  Is  to  be  held  In 
check. 

Prom  Southslde  Virginia  comes  this 
point  of  view  on  Mr.  Warnke: 

I  urge  you  to  vole  against  the  nomination 
of  Paul  M.  Warnke  to  head  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency  and  to  be  the  Chief  Negoti- 
ator at  the  upcoming  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT) . 

Warnke  was  George  McOovern's  National 
Defense  Advisor  during  the  1972  Presidential 
Campaign.  He  was  the  architect  of  McGov- 
ern's  scheme  to  slash  $32  billion  out  of  our 
National  Defense  Budget. 

Recently,  Warnke  has  ben  calling  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament — on  the  "hope"  the 
Communists  will  follow  suit.  He  has  the  dan- 
gerous belief  that  you  can  trust  the 
Communists. 

He  Is  against  the  B-1  Bomber,  Trident 
submarine,  ABM  system,  Cruise  missiles,  im- 
proved missile  accuracy,  and  the  MIRV  mis- 
sile system. 

Worse  yet,  an  editorial  In  the  Dally  World 
(the  official  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  paper) 
of  February  5,  1977,  defended  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Warnke. 

Since  1975,  Warnke  has  been  a  registered 
agent  of  the  Government  of  Algeria.  The 
Government  of  Algeria  has  been  a  public 
supporter  of  terrorist  groups  Including  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
and  the  Black  Liberation  Army  which  was 
Involved  In  murderous  attacks  in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Warnke  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion, a  group  that  has  advocated  unilateral 
defense  spending  cuts.  The  Center,  and  Its 
parent  body  the  Fund  for  Peace  have  been 
In  close  contact  with  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil, a  Moscow  directed  movement  which  ad- 
vocates the  disarmament  of  the  West  as  well 
as  support  for  terrorist  groups. 

Mr.  Warnke  also  set  Into  motion  the  chain 
of  events  which  allowed  Ellsberg  to  steal  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

Once  again,  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination.  I  support  a  strong  Na- 
tional Defense  and  I  feel  that  the  approval 
of  a  leftist  like  Warnke  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  our  national  security.  Please  write 
me  In  the  next  few  days  and  let  me  know 
how  you  plan  to  vote  on  this  Important 
nomination. 


Paul 

of 

Agency 

man 


A  McLean  lawyer  made  these  observa- 
tions in  a  letter  to  the  President  and  sent 
us  a  copy.  It  reads: 

I  share,  with  the  majority  of  Americans, 
serious  concern  over  your  apparent  failure 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  threat  to 
the  future  of  the  Free  World  posed  by  the 


A  retired  Coast  Guard  officer  from 
Norfolk  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  editor: 

Since  his  inaugural  stroll  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Mr.  Carter  has  unveiled  more 
surprises.  His  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus 
Vance,  favors  turning  over  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  pro-communist  Panama. 
His  nominee  as  director  of  the  C.I.A.,  Theo- 
dore Thorensen,  hastily  withdrew  after  dis- 
closures that  he  was  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector and  purloiner  of  secret  papers  for  pri- 
vate gain.  And  now  his  nominee  to  head  both 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  the  upcoming  SALT  negotiations,  Paul 
Warnke,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  consistently  promoted  uni- 
lateral disarmament  In  his  writings  and 
statements;  but  now  tells  us,  in  effect,  "I 
didn't  mean  that."  He  was  Senator  George 
McOovern's    national    security    advisor    five 
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years  ago  when  McGovern  was  calling  for  a 
30%   reduction  In  defense  spending. 

Warn.e  told  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  March  14,  1976  that  he  opposed  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarine  and 
cruise  missiles.  He  substantially  repeated 
these  views  as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Committee.  These  weapons  mcke  up 
the  'Triad  defense  system,  and  are  confldered 
absolutely  vital  to  U.S.  defenses  by  our  Joint 
chiefs. 

What  kind  of  a  deal  can  America  get  with 
a  man  like  Mr.  Warnke  negotiating  for  arms 
control?  Should  America  unilaterally  disarm 
when  the  Ttpstj,  i-  eneap-et^  '  ^  th*^  mo-t  ma<:- 
sive  arms  buUd-up  in  history  and  Is,  even 
now,  known  by  experts  to  be  In  a  superior 
position?  Why  should  the  USSR  follow  Amer- 
ica's "example"  by  disarming  too?  What 
"good  example"  have  they  ever  given?  With 
no  adequate  Inspection  program,  it  is  pure 
folly  to  promote  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  best  way  to  promote  peace  Is  to  be 
strong  militarily;  bvit  It  Is  expense.  And  that 
Is  our  fault  too!  We  help  the  Soviet  war 
machine  with  truck  plants,  easy  credit,  tech- 
nology, wheat,  oil,  milk  and  money;  and  this 
is  all  strategic  aid  too  becau?e  It  helps  the 
Soviet  war-making  ability  and  strengthens 
Us  blalck-mall  threat.  Then,  we  try  to  keep 
up. 

Mr.  Warnke  Is  due  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Maybe  It's  not  too  late  for 
citizens  to  vote.  All  In  favor  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  do  nothing.  All  oppored,  let 
the  U.S.  Sena'tors  hsar  from  you. 

From  Portsmouth  came  this  letter: 

I  noted,  with  ccnslderable  Interest,  your 
remarks  at  the  recent  Catawba  County  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  in  which  you  expressed  your 
Inclination  to  vote  against  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  be  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dl.'.irmament  Ageiicy 
and  chief  negotiator  f^r  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Warnke's  comments  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, particularly  in  answer  to  Senator  Grif- 
fin's questions,  completely  negate  his  con- 
firmation to  fill  the  above  positions.  I  think 
we  have  seen  enough  of  "detente"  attempts 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  nations,  the  Rus- 
sians particularly.  If  one  would  care  to  view 
first  hand  the  re=;ults  of  these  kinds  cf  ne- 
gotiations, I  would  suggest  a  tour  of  the  city 
of  Prague  to  view  the  massive  monumtnted 
Russian  tanks.  They  speak  most  eloquently 
and  forcefully  cf  value  of  sanctity  of  agree- 
ments with  the  Rus.~lans.  Rightly  cr  wrongly, 
they  value  and  re?pect  only  strong  adver- 
saries. 

I  urge  you  to  u=e  the  full  power  of  your 
position  to  effectively  block  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Warnke  to  the  position  for  which  he 
has  been  recommended. 

A  Vienna  president  commented  this 
way: 

President  Carter's  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  as  head  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  concern  me  greatly. 

It  is  the  natural  inclination  to  give  an  in- 
coming President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
establishing  his  Cabinet  and  high  level  ad- 
visors. However,  on  an  issue  of  national  de- 
fense, and  specifically  as  regards  this  particu- 
lar position,  I  think  that  natural  Inclination 
Is  of  secondary  Importance. 

I  think  the  SALT  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  an  unmitigated  disaster  for 
the  United  States.  Arms  control  Is  a  global 
concern  but  unilateral  disarmament  will  only 
pave  the  way  for  Soviet  aggression. 

Paul  Warnke  Is  the  wrong  man  for  the  lob 
and  the  defeat  of  his  no»rifnr<.t'or>  vill  1"H 
the  President  clearly  that  the  United  States 
people  want  tougher  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


I  hope  you  will  vote  against  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Another  northern  Virginian  stated : 

Please  use  your  Influence  to  oppose  the  se- 
lection of  Paul  Warnke  as  chief  arms  ne- 
gotiator. As  was  so  aptly  stated,  "It  would  be 
like  choosing  a  boll  weevil  to  head  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

His  appointment  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  military  strength  and  defense  struc- 
ture of  our  nation.  Americans  as  a  majority 
want  a  stronger  defense  so  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  will  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents. 

The  communists  only  understand  strength 
and  take  advantage  of  weakness. 

We  received  these  thoughts  on  the 
nomination  from  a  Norfolk  resident. 

Paiil  Warnke,  President  Carter's  nominee 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Director,  could  not  possibly  serve  In 
this  position,  with  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country  at  heart. 

He  served  as  an  advisor  for  George  Mc- 
Oovern's abortive  1972  campaign  and  is 
greatly  known  for  favoring  unilateral  dis- 
armament and  our  country  leading  the  way. 

I  do  hope  j'ou  vote  against  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  position. 

you  should  be  recommended  for  your  vot- 
ing record. 

Our  office  received  another  letter  from 
a  Richmond  resident  which  stated: 

Your  position  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee gives  you  much  more  information 
than  I  have  regarding  the  suitability  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Warnke  to  head  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  to  be  chief 
SALT  n  negotiator. 

What  I  have  read,  indicates  that  Mr. 
Warnke  would  be  weak  on  our  national 
security.  If  this  Is  so,  he  would  endanger 
our  nation  and  should  not  have  these  posi- 
tions. 

Your  Judgment  Is  sound.  I  know  we  can 
count  on  you  voting  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  when  Mr.  Warnke's  name  comes 
up  for  confirmation. 

We  got  a  letter  from  a  Falls  Church 
couple  who  expressed  their  views  in  this 
manner: 

We  write  as  constituents  and  sunporters  of 
yours  to  urge  you  most  strongly  to  vote 
against  the  confirmation  of  Paul  Warnke  as 
head  of  the  ACDA  and  especially  as  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  Warnke's  writings  of  the  recent  past 
make  it  clear  that  he  does  not  believe  in  de- 
veloping and  deploying  many  of  the  weapons 
systems  which  are — unfortunately — necessary 
for  our  national  security,  and,  more  impor- 
tant, that  he  propounds  the  dangerously  false 
Idea  that  military  superiority  is  of  no  par- 
ticular utility  In  the  overall  conflict  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  unthink- 
able to  us  that  such  a  man  could  be  given 
vast  powers  over  the  military  aspect  of  our 
national  security.  During  the  recent  hearings 
he  has  seemed  to  backtrack  on  some  of  his 
positions,  but  one  has  to  suspect  strongly 
that  he  was  being  less  than  candid  In  re- 
sponding to  tough  questioning  from  some 
Senators,  and  that  his  writings  represent  his 
true  views. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
bear  the  grave  constitutional  responsibility 
of  independent  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's choices  for  high  national  office.  Where 
there  is  at  least  serious  doubt  about  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  man  supposed  to  serve  in  a 
very  high  position  Involving  the  national  se- 
curity, it  seems  to  us  that  a  prudent  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  can  only  vote  "no." 
We  are  confident  that  you  will  do  so,  and 
hope  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  do 
so  as  well. 


A  northern  Virginia  couple  had  this  to 
say  about  the  nominee : 

We  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  the  nomination 
of  Paul  C.  Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency/SALT  ne- 
gotiator. We  do  not  believe  any  one  person 
should  occupy  these  two  posts,  but  we  are 
particularly  opposed  to  Mr.  Warnke's  occupy- 
ing them  In  view  of  his  past  statements  on 
unilateral  American  arms  reductions  and  his 
stated  opposition  to  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Cruise  missile,  our  defense  systems,  and  our 
MIRV  capability.  Because  of  your  past  strong 
stands  for  our  country's  defense  we  are  sure 
you  will  vote  no  on  this  issue,  but  we  wanted 
you  to  know  of  the  strong  feeling  by  your 
constituents  that  Mr.  Warnke  Is  definitely 
not  the  man  to  fill  any  Job  concerning  Amer- 
ican defense  and  requiring  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets. 

A  retired  Leesburg  colonel  expressed 
his  concern  this  way : 

I  recently  watched  an  hour  TV  program 
showing  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  his  nomination  as  Disarma- 
ment Negotiator. 

Mr.  Warnke  has,  in  the  past,  opposed  every 
arms  system  proposed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  has  proposed  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  Suites,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  Russia  would  take  similar  action. 
He  stated  at  the  hearing  that  he  would  not 
defend  his  past  record.  As  Chief  Negotiator, 
he  will  be  in  close  contact  with  the  Russians, 
will  report  back  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  others  and  advise  them  of  future  steps 
and  proposals  to  be  made.  In  his  position  as 
Chief  Negotiator,  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  the 
key  individual  to  conduct  and  influence  the 
course  of  the  negotiations. 

In  view  of  his  past  record,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Warnke,  in  spite  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  contrary,  will  most  likely  be  sub- 
jectively Influenced  to  make  more  conces- 
sions in  dtssrmament  by  the  United  States 
and  to  accept  less  disarmament  by  the 
Soviets. 

A  couple  from  Alexandria  sent  along 
their  views  in  a  mailgram,  stating: 

We  respectfully  request  you  consider  op- 
posing the  confirmation  of  Paul  Warnke  to 
these  key  arms  control  posts.  In  right  of  the 
huge  Russian  military  build-up  Mr.  Warnke's 
unilateral  disarmament  Ideas  are  at  best 
fantastically  Idealological  and  at  worst  crim- 
inal naive.  As  a  student  of  history  myself  I 
can't  help  but  wonder  if  Mr.  Warnke  ever 
had  a  basic  course  In  world  history.  Mr. 
Warnke's  philosophy  would  seem  to  be  more 
attuned  with  the  Peace  Corps  than  with  this 
defense  related  State  Department  agency. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  did  check  with  the  staff 
member  who  prepares  responses  to  mall 
of  this  nature  for  our  office  and  was  told 
that  we  had  received  several  hundred  let- 
ters with  more  than  99  percent  of  them 
being  opposed  to  Mr.  Warnke's  confirma- 
tion. As  you  know,  Virginia  adjoins  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  there  Is  no  toll 
charge  to  call  from  northern  Virginia, 
and  we  also  received  a  number  of  calls 
from  constituents.  In  checking  with  the 
receptionist  who  answers  the  telephone  I 
was  told  that  substantially  everyone  was 
in  opposition  to  confirmation.  While  I 
strongly  oppose  Mr.  Warnke,  it  is  some- 
what satisfying  to  know  that  my  views 
and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia  are 
in  general  agreement. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
vote  on  Wednesday  first  as  to  whether  we 
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will  advise  and  consent  to  the 
of  Mr.  Wamke  to  be  our 
and  chief  negotiator   at  the 
talks,  and  by  separate  vote  we 
whether  to  advise  and  cons^t 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke  to 
of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Agency. 

I  shall  vote  against  consenti|ig 
nominations  for  the  various 
forth  above  and  for  other 
tioned  by  other  Senators.  We 
member,  however,  that  we  will 
whether  or  not  to  confirm  an 
who  will  negotiate  a  treaty  invblv 
security  of  our  country.  It  is 
portant  matter  that,  to  me.  we 
consent  to  any  individual 
our  Nation  in  whom  we  hav( 
whether  his  actions  will  be  in 
terest  of  the  country,  for  a 
reasons. 

First,  the  treaty  may  be  lengthy 
have  a  number  of  words  of 
capable  of  more  than  one 
that  may  be  understood  one  w 
Russians  and  understood  another 
officials  of  this  country.  If  we 
of  any  kind  regarding  the  man 
our  advocate  to  represent  our 
we  may  feel  compelled  to 
word  and  phrase  more  closely  tHan 
We  may  feel  an  individual  re  . 
in  addition  to  the  usual  credencje 
to  the  recommendations  of  our 
tees.  In  this  case,  the  Committ 
eign   Relations.   And  before 
should,  of  course,  recall  to  mirjd 
treaty  requires  ratification  by 
of  the  Senate.  I  personally  cann<  t 
Wamke  receiving  a  two-thirds 
confidence  before  this  body.  Ii 
appears  somewhat  doubtful  tha 
receive  a  majority  vote  to  be 
negotiator,  even  if  he  should 
majority  vote  to  be  head  of 
Control  and  Disarmament 

Confidence,  in  my  opinion.  Is 
sary  ingredient  for  a  negotiator 
Confidence,  again  in  my  opinion 
necessary  ingredient  for  the 
the  country  to  have  in  its  chi^f 
tiator. 
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I  would  hope  that  Presiden 
will  withdraw  this  nomination 
to  the  Senate  the  name  of  an 
that  the  citizens  can  unite 
individual  who  can  go  to  the 
table  knowing  that  the  Americafi 
have  confidence  and  trust  in  hin 
when  a  treaty  is  negotiated  and 
considered  for  ratification  by  the 
no  question  will  arise  as  to  tlK 
the  loyalty,  and  the  integrity  of 
son  who  represented  our  Gov 
a  treaty  that  will  not  only  be  in 
est  of  the  United  States,  but  _ 
the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
me    commend    my    friend,    the 
guished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
lucid  and  comprehensive  remark^ 
just  concluded.  As  many  other 
of  this  debate  that  has  gone  on 
marks  will  go  largely  unnoticec 
too  many  people  in  the  country 
look    at    more    flamboyant 
made   by   others  who 
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more  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  But  I  think  the 
thoughtful  presentation  the  Senator  has 
made  is  one  which  ought  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  statements  made  in  the  Chamber 
by  various  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
last  2  days  concerning  this  nomination. 
One  thing  that  troubles  me  as  much  as 
any  other  is  the  one  that  was  made  last 
week  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  j ,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  a 
repetition  of  an  earlier  statement  by  Mr. 
Wamke,  and  that  error  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wamke.  It  was  the  misplacement  of  a 
comma,  which  totally  changed  the  con- 
text and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in 
which  that  occurred.  The  inference  was 
made  in  the  Chamber  in  that  statement 
that  Mr.  Wamke  had  apparently  In- 
tended to  mislead  the  Senate  as  to  what 
his  statement  had  been  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  time. 

My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Wamke 
has  now  answered  that  by  saying,  first, 
that  was  a  typographical  error,  and  sec- 
ond, he  meant  it  any  way,  or  something 
like  that.  But  I  am  not  sure  I  know  how 
to  interpret  what  Mr.  Wamke  said  be- 
cause he  says  different  things  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  time. 

I  follow  an  old  adage  which  I  can  para- 
phrase with  some  charity  toward  his 
remarks,  as  I  am  not  sure  I  know  how  to 
characterize  his  remarks,  but  the  old 
adage  paraphrased  carefully  is: 

Mi-slead  me  once,  that  is  your  fault;  mis- 
lead me  twice,  that  Is  my  fault. 

And  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Wamke  may 
not  have  Intended  falsification  of  the 
record;  perhaps  he  did.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
effect  of  this  misquotation  of  his  own  re- 
marks was  a  substantial  misleading  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  his  own  opinion. 

And  later  in  the  same  letter,  in  which 
he  started  out  by  calling  it  a  typographi- 
cal error,  he  said,  "however,  I  still  mean 
it,  in  effect,"  just  as  he  said  throughout 
all  of  this,  that  "I  may  have  changed  all 
my  positions,  but  I  haven't  changed  my 
mind."  And  I  find  that  a  little  difficult  to 
follow. 

It  is  a  little  similar  to  the  logic  my  wife 
sometimes  uses  when  she  sinks  me  into 
near  bankruptcy  by  shopping  at  sales. 
The  logic  somehow  eludes  me  that,  if  you 
have  changed  all  your  positions,  you  have 
not  changed  your  mind  on  any  of  them. 
And  Mr.  Wamke  tries  to  explain  around 
that  in  the  curious  circumlocution  that 
we  have  come  to  know  characterizes  his 
thought  process. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  yielding. 

I  commend  him  for  taking  the  time 
that  few  of  us  did  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ex- 
press his  view  before  the  committee  that 
has  the  primary  consideration.  I  believe 
we  heard  everything  before  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  that  had  previously 
been  said. 

But  in  connection  with  changing  of 
one's  mind,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  fact  that  we  had  a  con- 
firmation proceeding  going  on  might 
have  had  some  bearing  on  that,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  has  or  intends 
to  print  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Evans  and  Novak  entitled  "Warnke's 
Missing  Comma."  If  he  does  not,  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  print  It  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  It  touches  on  the  very 
matter  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  discussing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article,  dated  March  5,  1977, 
from  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  column 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,   1977] 
Warnke's  Missing  Comma 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Despite  a  generally  virtuoso  performance 
fielding    questions    from    a    hostile    Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  his  bid  to  be- 
come disarmament  chief,  Paul  Wamke  has 
been  hurt    by  an  alteration  of  past  congres- 
sional testimony  he  was  asked  to  submit  in 
writing  to  Senate  critics. 

Responding  to  written  questions  from  the 
committee,  Wamke  pointed  to  his  1972  testi- 
mony to  substantiate  his  claim  of  long- 
standing concern  about  the  Soviet  arms 
buildup.  But  super-lawyer  Warnke  sub- 
mitted a  rearranged,  partial  quote  and  al- 
terel  the  meaning  by  eliminating  a  highly 
significant  comma. 

That  not  only  further  angered  Warnke's 
critics  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
has  alarmed  some  Senators  who  had  not  been 
totally  committed  against  him.  Although 
Warnke  surely  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  vote  against  him — perhaps  35  Sen- 
ators or  more — now  seems  destined  to  be 
embarassingly  high. 

Warnkes  confirmation  process  once  prom- 
ised to  generate  a  useful  debate  on  oppos- 
ing theories  of  arms  control.  Instead,  when 
he  hardened  his  line  before  the  committee, 
the  debate  shifted  from  his  convictions  to 
his  credibility. 

One  frustrated  Warnke  critic.  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  submitted  his 
question,  asking  for  a  reply  in  writing:  How 
do  you  square  your  frequent  past  comments 
that  Soviet  numerical  superiority  !n  nuclear 
weapons  is  meaningless  with  yo"r  present 
claim  that  you  werf  worried  about  "numeri- 
cal disparity  between  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  as  far  back  as  1972? 

"I  specmcally  stated  (in  1972)."  Warnke 
wrote  Jackson.  "That  "numerical  superiority 
which  Is  not  translatable  Into  any  sort  of 
military  capability  or  any  sort  of  political 
potential  has  no  purpose."  "'  He  was.  he  said, 
quoting  his  own  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June  28, 
1972. 

But  Warnke's  actual  testimony  five  years 
ago  was  different :  "It  seems  to  me  .  .  . 
that  the  continuation  of  the  missile  num- 
bers game  Is  in  fact  a  mindless  exercise, 
that  there  Is  no  purpose  In  either  side's 
achieving  a  numerical  superiority,  which  is 
not  translatable  into  either  any  sort  of  mili- 
tary capability  or  any  sort  of  political  po- 
tential." 

Such  Warnke  statements  can  be  found  In 
abundance.  But  Warnkes  reply  to  Jackson 
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altered  his  June  1?72  testimony,  eliminating 
pointed  words  ("mindless  exercise'"  for  ex- 
ample). More  important,  by  eliminating  the 
comma  after  "numerical  superiority,"  the 
meaning  was  transformed.  The  loss  of  the 
comma  means  Warnke  no  longer  declares 
numerical  superiority  to  be  absolutely  ir- 
relevant; it  Indicates  only  that  it  may  be 
Irrelevant. 

Jackson  was  angered  by  the  change.  So 
was  Sen.  Robert  Grlff.n  of  Michigan,  one  of 
Warnke's  few  critics  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  v.-ho  had  planned  to  sup- 
port 'Warnke  as  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  but 
oppose  him  as  chief  SALT  (Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks)  negotiator.  Now  Grimn 
plans  to  vote  against  Senate  confirmation 
for  both  posts. 

Ronald  Reagan,  a  pronounced  hardliner 
on  the  Soviet  Union  who  fully  backs  Presi- 
dent Carter's  human  rights  campaign,  thinks 
Mr.  Carter  went  tco  far  in  writing  his  let- 
ter to  Soviet  Leader  Andrei  Sakharov.  While 
saying  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  exact, 
he  tells  intimates  that  political  reaction 
here  to  a  letter  from  Communist  Party  Chief 
Leonid  Brezhnev  tc  the  head  of  the  radical 
Puerto  Rlcan  independence  group  called 
P.A.L.N.  in  New  York  would  differ  only  in 
degree  from  Kremlin  reaction  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter's letter  to  Sakharov. 

A  footnote:  Reagan  would  not  cool  the 
human  rights  campaign,  but  he  would  run 
it  under  strict  rules  of  diplomatic  conduct 
(communications  from  a  head  of  state  only 
to  a  head  of  state)  and  he  would  Increase, 
not  cut,  defense  spending  to  prepare  for  pos- 
sible Soviet  counteraction. 

A  sudden  behind-the-scenes  warming  of 
relations  between  Idl  Amin  and  Fidel  Castro 
gives  the  Ugandan  dictator  .some  Cuban 
security  against  an  effort  to  overthrow  him. 

Official  Africa-watchers  here  now  believe 
that  Castro  would  airlift  to  Uganda  elements 
of  his  Cuban  expeditionary  force,  ba.-^ed  in 
Angola,  to  oppose  any  antl-Amln  military 
action — either  from  within  or  without. 

That  gives  Amln  additional  latitude  in 
forging  ahead  with  Internal  repression.  But 
it  also  shows  the  pervasive  Impact  on  all 
African  affairs  of  the  continued  Cuban  pres- 
ence In  Angola. 

A  foootnote:  Official  circles  here  now  as- 
sert the  accuracy  of  a  Tanzanlan  report  that 
Amln  personally  murdered  Archbishop  Jananl 
Luwum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia  for  that 
inclusion  in  the  Record.  I,  too,  had  noted 
that  column  and  had  intended  to  include 
it.  I  will  not  do  that  at  this  time. 

I  do  think  that  the  question  of  the 
missing  comma  is  far  more  significant 
than  simply  saying  there  is  a  typographi- 
cal error  and  brushing  it  aside,  because 
I  think  it  is  all  too  characteristic  of  the 
efforts  Mr.  Wamke  has  made  to  com- 
pletely obliterate  his  past  record  and  to 
bask  in  a  different  light  as  he  comes  to 
this  confirmation  process. 

I  could  not  help  but  go  back  and  look 
at  some  of  the  statements  that  our  Presi- 
dent made  during  the  campaign  hearing 
on  this  basic  kind  of  question,  contrast- 
ing Mr.  Warnke's  performance  with  the 
high  standard  that  President  Carter  was 
setting  for  himself  and  his  administra- 
tion before  the  public. 

On  April  30,  1976,  President  Carter, 
then  campaigning,  was  quoted  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  as  saying: 

We  have  seen  things  happen  in  Govern- 
ment that  we  didn't  think  could  ever  happen. 
We  have  had  very  little  to  say  about  these 


things.  We  have  been  misled,  sometimes  we 
have  been  lied  to. 

On  January  22,  1976,  Mr.  Carter  was 
quoted  in  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
as  saying: 

Tho  first  responsibility  of  the  President, 
Carter  said.  Is  to  promise  the  American  peo- 
ple that  he  will  not  lie  to  them  nor  will  he 
tolerate  lies  from  those  who  speak  for  him. 

On  August  14,  1976,  at  a  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Mr.  Carter  said: 

If  I  should  do  anything  to  betray  this  trust 
that  has  been  put  In  me,  It  would  have  a 
devastating  linpact  on  this  country.  The 
smallest  lie,  the  smallest  misleading  state- 
ment, the  smallest  betrayal  of  confidence 
would  be  enormously  magnified. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
this  morning  in  debate  that  Mr.  Wamke 
did  not  intend  to  mislead  and  yet  con- 
trasted with  the  high  standards  that  Mr. 
Carter  said  that  he  was  setting  for  him- 
self and  his  administration  I  think  the 
President  ought  to  withdraw  this  nomi- 
nation and  he  ought  to  withdraw  it 
simply  because  the  record  is  replete  not 
with  just  misplaced  commas,  but  with 
misplaced  confidence. 

A  real  dilemma  appears  to  face  many 
Senators  in  tryi'-g  to  render  a  decision  on 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke.  Much 
of  the  discussion  has  centered  on  who  is 
the  real  Warnke — the  man  whose  public 
views  have  been  quoted  at  length,  or  the 
man  who  testified  before  both  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Curiously,  the  entire  controversy 
should  be  sufScient  evidence  itself  to  vote 
against  this  strange  nomination.  If  we 
must  debate  for  hours  on  who  the  real 
Warnke  is  now,  what  will  this  bode  for 
the  deliberative  processes  attendant  to 
ratifying  a  treaty?  If  the  language  of  any 
agreement  negotiated  with  the  Soviets 
is  as  ambiguous  as  the  explanations 
given  by  Mr.  Wamke  the  past  few  weeks, 
then  how  will  we  be  able  to  decide  what 
exactly  has  transpired  with  the  Rus- 
sians? Just  as  the  confirmation  proce- 
dures on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke 
have  exasperated  many  Senators  and 
simply  worn  down  others,  we  must  ask  if 
these  are  the  kinds  of  procedures  and 
questions  we  may  have  to  confront  when- 
ever we  deal  with  Mr.  Warnke  and  his 
work.  If  this  is  the  case — and  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  otherwise — then  we  may 
have  to  contend  with  the  nightmarish 
prospect  of  an  undecipherable  SALT  III 
treaty. 

And  I  might  note  parenthetically  what 
so  many  people  have  already  noted  that 
when  SALT  I  was  being  presented  to 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  said  about 
what  the  treaty  meant  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  itself. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  unilateral 
understandings  that  were  explanations 
by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  meaning 
of  SALT  agreements  were  never  agreed 
to  and  have  upon  a  nimiber  of  occasions 
been  specifically  repudiated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  result  being  of  course  that 
there  were  limiting  actions  upon  the 
United  States  with  no  corresponding  lim- 
iting actions  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Had 


that  been  known  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  presented  to  Congress  I  think  it  very 
doubtful  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  have  ratified  that  treaty. 

That  was  not  done  by  the  man  who 
is  submitted  here  for  confirmation  to- 
day. That  was  done  by  the  man  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  who  was  not  as 
subject  to  the  difficulties  of  stating  one 
thing  one  day  and  another  thing  another, 
as  Mr.  Warnke  is. 

I  know  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  have  from  time  to  time 
found  reason  to  be  critical  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  ability  to  say 
one  thing  but  to  mean  another.  But  the 
evidence  in  this  instance  is  far  more 
dramatic  and  far  more  positive  than  any 
such  criticism  that  could  have  been 
leveled  against  the  former  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  supporters  of  Mr.  Wamke  have 
tried  to  rationalize  away  all  of  the  fears 
the  nomination  has  engendered  by  at 
least  four  different  but  overlapping  tacti- 
cal devices. 

First,  an  initial  unsigned  memorandum 
criticizing  Mr.  Warnke  aroused  more 
discussion  over  its  ambiguous  author- 
ship, than  the  vital  issues  it  raised.  Dis- 
cussion thus  initially  avoided  the  basic 
policy  questions  that  should  be  consid- 
ered given  the  past  publicized  views  of 
Mr.  Warnke. 

Then,  when  many  of  these  basic  is- 
sues were  directly  brought  to  Mr. 
Warnke's  attention  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  he  effectively 
dodged  most  of  them.  As  the  Washington 
Post  aptly  pointed  out  the  day  after  the 
hearings : 

Only  Senators  Robert  P.  Griffin  and  Dan- 
forth  made  serious  attempts  to  question 
Warnke's  suitability. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  two  Members 
of  this  body  for  their  heroic  efforts  to  pin 
down  Mr.  Warnke.  But  he  effectively 
avoided  their  questions  and  apparently 
satisfied  most  members  of  the  commit- 
tee by  simply  stating  that  he  believed  in 
"a  strong  national  defense,"  and  would 
do  nothing  to  jeopardize  the  security  of 
the  country.  With  these  supremely  am- 
biguous phrases  he  should  have  raised 
questions  rather  than  calmed  fears. 

Only  in  his  later  appearance  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  did  Mr. 
Warnke  try  to  contend  at  some  length 
with  all  the  ambiguities  and  contradic- 
tions by  simply  denying  their  existence. 
He  steadfastly  maintained  that  events 
changed  but  his  philosophy  remained 
constant.  In  this  manner  he  tried  to 
confront  the  fact  that  he  has  opposed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every  new 
major  weapons  system  over  the  past  8 
years.  Now,  however,  he  maintains  he 
has  finally  taken  sufficient  note  of  the 
irassive  Soviet  buildup  over  this  same  8- 
year  period  and  feels  that  possibly  some 
new  weapons  systems  may  be  needed 
after  all.  Certainly  we  can  allow  for  a 
man  to  change  his  mind,  though  many  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  supporters  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  did  not  appear  willing  to  extend  this 
same  right  to  Mr.  Griffin  Bell.  In  this 
case,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  chang- 
ing one's  mind,  but  the  consistent  pat- 
tern of  previous  misjudgments  by  Mr. 
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Warnke  that  destroy 
abilities  today.  As  Paul  Nitze 
in  his  testimony  before  the 
tions  Committee,  if  Mr. 
had  been  adhered   to   over 
years,   we   would   have   no 
negotiations  now,  but  instead 
nificant  Soviet  strategic  s 
contend  with.  If,  as  Mr. 
repeatedly,  his  basic  philosopl 
constant,   then   that 
not  underlie  our  negotiating 
the  Russians.  If  he  can  be 
noticing    the    massive    Soviel 
buildup,  then  can  we  afford 
lated    acknowledgments    in 
over  a  Soviet  drive  for 
riority  or  a  first-strike  capacity 

Finally,  because  the  above 
tions  did  not  qui*?!  the  fears  of 
we  have  heard  what  is  the  mos|t 
and  revealing  of  all  the 
for  confirming  him — he  will  r, 
to  decide  anything.  In  effect 
that  Mr.  Warnke 's  views  or 
phy  are  not  too  important 
Mr.  Warnke  himself  stated  at 
ings:   "I  will  be  part  of  a 
other  members  of  the  team 
retary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance, 
displeased  if  Mr.  Warnke  tried 
any  substantive  policy-makin  ', 
the  negotiations.  Several  of  my 
in  the  Senate  has  similarly 
that  the  President  would  be 
arbiter  of  any  agreement, 
can  rely  upon  his  judgment  if 
trust  Mr.  Warnke's.  But  if  the 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  muit 
stantly  looking  over  Mr.  Warnkp 
der,  then  just  how  much 
they  have  in  his  abilities?  Why 
ever  be  considering  someone  for 
tlon  if  we  have  to  have  all  kin 
torted  explanations  to  assure  us 
Warnke  will  not  be  able  to  get 
anything?  Why  can  we  not  find 
now  who  honestly  deserves  broap 
for  his  own  judgmental  abilities 
much  questioning  of  Mr. 
pacity    to    handle    strategic 
should  not  we  just  vote  down 
nation?  Can  we  not  possibly  find 
more  suitable  who  we  do  not 
to  be  watched  so  carefully?  I 
can  find  a  better  man  to 
the  Soviets  so  I  shall  vote 
nomination. 

In  most  of  the  appointments 
incoming  President  makes,  I 
should    be   allowed   the   widest 
latitude  of  action.  However,  in 
of  Paul  Warnke,  we  have  quite 
circumstances  in  that  the 
designated    him    both    as    head 
agency,  and  also  a  chief  negotiatpr 
the  nomination  much  more 
cems  the  business  of  the  Americ 
and  their  representatives  in  th( 
Since   any   treaty   that   may 
upon  with  the  Soviet  Union 
before  this  body  for  approval 
a  solemn  obligation  here  and  noi  ,• 
tribute  to  the  process  of  the 
by  influencing  the  selection  of 
sonnel    involved.    Mr.    Warnke 
should  certainly  agree  with  thi 
principle.  During  the  war  in 
he  frequently  alluded  to  the 
that  the  Congress  must  play  ir 
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policy  decisions  involving  the  military 
forces.  What  he  said  in  1970  in  support 
of  the  McGovern/Hatfield  amendment 
should  apply  equally  to  critical  arms 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  President's  powers,  however,  do  not 
extend  to  the  basic  policy  question  of  when 
our  national  objectives  shall  be  pursued  by 
military  means.  (Congressional  Record. 
August  31,  1970.  p.  30491.) 

We  clearly  have  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  obligation  to  raise  here  in  the 
Senate  basic  policy  issues  involving  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain her  own  security  in  any  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  From  the  views 
consistently  expressed  by  Mr.  Warnke, 
I  have  no  assurance  that  we  should  rely 
upon  his  judgments  on  any  of  the  im- 
portant strategic  questions  of  our  day. 
Earlier  today  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  that  this  is  not  a  vote  on 
Warnke,  it  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  can  only 
dismiss  that  as  being  a  totally  specious 
argument.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  except  as  it  bears  upon  the  wisdom 
of  this  particular  nomination.  Ihe  same 
Senator,  in  the  same  remarks,  objected 
to  the  letter  writing  that  has  gone  on,  as 
though  somehow  the  expression  of  the 
American  people  in  opposition  to  this 
nomination  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

I  might  note  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  have  received  over  1,200 
letters  from  my  State  in  the  last  week, 
most  of  them  in  opposition  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Warnke  for  either  or  both 
of  these  positions;  but  if  I  am  to  ignore 
those  who  are  opposed  to  his  nomination, 
am  I  also  to  ignore  those  people  from 
Idaho  who  have  written  to  me  supporting 
his  nomination?  TTiere  have  been  a  few 
who  have  done  that. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  still 
have  the  right  to  write  letters  to  their 
Senators  expressing  their  views,  and  we 
have  the  right,  if  not  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion, to  listen  to  those  views  as  we  delib- 
erate on  this  particular  question. 

At  the  central  core  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
disqualification  for  a  key  negotiating 
position  is  his  general  misconception  of 
strategic  balance;  he  quite  simply  does 
not  believe  in  such  a  concept.  He  has  con- 
sistently reiterated  his  fundamental  er- 
roneous belief  in  strategic  superiority.  In 
a  debate  with  Senator  Buckley  in  1971, 
Mr.  Warnke  noted  quite  simply  that — 

When  both  sides  have  assembled  thousands 
of  warheads,  the  numbers  game  Is  not  worth 
playing.  Strategic  Sufficiency   (see  page  21). 

If  he  believes  that  the  "numbers  game 
is  not  worth  playing"  then  how  can  be 
conscientiouslv  participate  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  which  involve  very  impor- 
tant numbers  and  not  the  kind  of  ab- 
stract conceptualizations  that  pervade 
Mr.  Warnke's  thinking. 

Not  believing  that  suoeriority  matters, 
how  can  he  then  be  expected  to  extract 
concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  relative  balance  of 
forces  between  the  two  superpowers? 

How  much  force  does  the  United  States 
need  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Warnke,  we  need  virtually 
none  at  all.  To  quote  again  from  the 
Buckley  debate: 


The  former  British  Defense  Minister,  Denis 
Healey.  has  given  his  opinion  that  Britain's 
relatively  small  strategic  forces  in  fact  con- 
stitute an  adequate  retaliatory  capacity 
against  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  In- 
clude ballistic  missile  submarines.  On  re- 
flection. I  believe  that  he  Is  right.  (Strategic 
Superiority,  p.  28) 

I  would  assume  Mr.  Warnke  is  saying 
we  can  scrap  all  our  strategic  missiles 
and  scrap  all  our  strategic  missile  sub- 
marines if  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Warnke  now  believes  what  he  said  he 
believed  then,  and  he  said  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind. 

Apparently  as  far  as  Mr.  Warnke  is 
concerned,  we  ourselves  could  reduce  out 
armaments  to  the  level  of  the  British 
and  not  suffer  any  adverse  consequence 

Consistent  with  this  belief.  Mr. 
Warnke  beheves  that  any  kind  of  lea--! 
in  the  arms  race  becomes  useless.  In  his 
statement  opposing  both  MIRV's  and 
the  development  of  an  American  ABM 
system  in  1971,  he  expresses  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  following  point  of  view: 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  agree- 
ment that  "nuclear  superiority"  has  become 
a  meaningless  and  Irrelevant  criterion  In  de- 
signing strategic  forces.  (CR,  July  20,  1971. 
p.  2G294.) 

In  the  Buckley  debate,  he  elaborated 
further  on  this  notion  by  asserting  that 

Even  substantial  nuclear  superiority,  short 
of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  any  political  confrontation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  (.See  page  46.) 

Unfortunately,  the  general  world  view 
held  by  Mr.  Wamke  has  little  correla- 
tion with  reality.  He  makes  the  consist- 
ent mistake  of  transposing  his  own  val- 
ues and  objectives  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  whether  Mr.  Warnke  or  any 
other  Americans  believe  in  the  irrele- 
vance of  superiority  itself  becomes  ir- 
relevant if  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
believe  in  the  concept.  In  all  of  his  vari- 
ous writings,  Mr.  Warnke  rather  conspic- 
uously ignores  the  whole  Soviet  percep- 
tion of  what  military  power  means.  By 
ignoring  half  of  the  equation,  one  invar- 
iably comes  up  with  the  wrong  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Throughout  Soviet  literature  and  pol- 
icy statements  runs  the  consistent 
theme  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
socialist  world  and  that  the  terms  arc 
largely  dictated  by  the  changing  mili- 
tary balance. 

Whoever  comes  to  power  In  Washington 
after  the  elections.  It  seems  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  consider  the  real  cor- 
relation of  forces  in  the  world,  which 
prompted  American  ruling  circles,  by  a  sober 
analysis  of  the  situation,  in  recent  years  to 
commence  a  search  for  accords  with  the 
socialist  world.  (As  ouoted  in  "Soviet  World 
Outlook".  Nov.  15,   1976,  p.  2.) 

The  Soviets  take  the  role  of  military 
power  quite  seriously.  This  past  summer 
the  ofiBcial  Soviet  journal  USA  asserted 
that>— 

Changes  in  the  military  balance  between 
the  bigpest  states  belonzing  to  the  two  sys- 
tems— the  USSR  and  the  U.S.  (Quoted  In 
"Soviet  World  Outlook,"  August  1.  1976.  p.  7.) 

By  taking  seriously  the  potential  po- 
litical advantages  to  be  reaped  by  stra- 
tegic superiority,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
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engaged  in  a  massive  build-up  In  nearly 
all  aspects  of  their  military  power. 
Somehow  this  massive  Soviet  Investment 
in  military  hardware  generally  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Wamke;  thus 
one  must  seriously  question  whether  he 
will  have  the  capacity  to  prevail  upon 
the  Kremlin  to  limit  their  activities. 
Mr.  Warnke  has  continued  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  mid-1960's  and  thus  re- 
mained oblivious  to  developments  of  the 
past  decade. 

The  only  factual  data  that  Mr. 
Wamke  has  marshalled  for  the  positions 
he  has  taken  in  recent  years  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  the  number  of  warheads 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  pos- 
sesses, and  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  on  defense  each  year. 

By  simply  asserting  that  the  United 
States  now  has  twice  as  many  warheads 
as  do  the  Soviets,  he  feels  that  he  effec- 
tively dismisses  all  other  considerations 
of  strategic  developments.  In  other 
words,  it  matters  not  at  all  to  him  that 
while  the  United  States  has  frozen  her 
ICBM  force  at  1,054  and  SLBM  force  at 
656  since  1967,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
panded their  own  forces  from  460 
ICBM's  and  the  125  SLBM's  in  1967  to 
1.603  and  725  respectively,  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1976.  I  suppose  to  Mr.  Warnke  those 
figures  are  irrelevant. 

Obsession  with  the  warhead  figures 
and  the  American  MIRV'ing  of  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  effectively  obscures  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  lead  in  delivery  vehicles 

includes  a  lead  of  613  to  54  in  heavy 

or  large  scale— ICBM's  which  means 
that  they  can  carry  a  much  larger  and. 
hence,  devastating  warhead.  (Figures 
from  Library  of  Congre,"^s  studv  on  "The 
United  States  Soviet  Military  Balance  " 
Feb.  1976.) 

Through  a  conscientious  program  of 
hardenirjg  of  silos,  duspersal  of  industry, 
development  and  deployment  of  mobile 
missile  launchers,  new  ABM  technology 
and  a  massive  civil  defense  program,  the 
Soviet  Union  clearly  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  being  able  to  sustain  an  Ameri- 
can attack  with  our  low-yield  warheads. 
Precisely,  these  kinds  of  issues  must  be 
exhaustively  addressed  in  anv  forthcom- 
ing SALT  negotiations.  Yet,  Mr.  Warnke 
has  never  even  demonstrated  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems;  hence,  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  formulate  mean- 
ingful solutions  to  them. 

Mr.  Warnke's  real  concern  with  the 
American  strategic  effort,  since  his  de- 
parture from  Govemment  in  1969,  has 
been  how  to  unilaterally  end  the  arms 
race.  Note  that  I  am  not  accusing  Mr. 
Warnke  of  favoring  "unilateral"  dis- 
armament, but  instead,  of  urging  the 
United  States  to  abstain  from  the  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Believing 
that  strategic  superiority  is  meaning- 
less, naturally  Mr.  Wamke  has  opposed 
nearly  every  new  program  that  has  been 
proposed  in  the  past  decade.  He  has  par- 
ticipated on  panels  that  have  recom- 
mended against  the  development  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  the 
^;lxJl?^^"^'  ^^^  *^'""^se  missile,  and  the 
MIRV  iiig  of  existing  weapons.  In  short 
ne  has  already  opposed  the  development 
and  deployment  of  nearly  every  system 
of  defense  that  could  have  any  meaning- 


ful bargaining  power  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  SALT  negotiations.  Also, 
he  has  curiously  charged  that  any  new 
American  program  would  destabilize  the 
arms  balance.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  he 
ironically  claims  that  the  strategic  bal- 
ance is  irrelevant. 

He  has  advocated  this  unilateral  cessa- 
tion of  our  military  program  on  the  basis 
that  the  weapons  are  both  unnecessary 
and  would  only  lead  to  a  new  round  of 
weapons  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  have  not  developed  any  new 
ICBM's  in  over  a  decade;  the  B-52's  date 
back  to  the  early  1950's;  and  the  Trident 
is  the  natural  replacement  for  the  Posei- 
don and  Polaris  submarines. 

Given  the  fact  of  near  stagnation  in 
the  American  strategic  weapons  program 
in  the  past  decade,  Mr.  Wamke  reveals 
an  incredible  view  of  the  world  when  he 
contends  that  the  current  Soviet  buildup 
derives  from  our  initiatives.  In  his  article 
in  Foreign  Policy  last  spring,  he  argues 
that: 

What  Is  needed  most  urgently  now  Is  not 
a  conceptual  breakthrough  of  the  stability  of 
the  present  strategic  balance.  Its  futile  to 
buy  things  we  don't  need  In  the  hope  that 
this  win  make  the  Soviet  Union  more  amiable. 
The  Soviets  are  far  more  apt  to  emulate  than 
to  capitulate.  We  should,  Instead,  try  a  policy 
of  restraint,  while  calling  for  matching  re- 
straint from  the  Soviet  Union.  (Foreign  Pol- 
icy, p.  2B.) 

We  have,  in  fact,  followed  just  such  a 
policy  of  restraint  for  nearly  the  past 
decade  now,  and  we  have  absolutely  no 
evidence  of  any  emulating  reciprocity  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  evi- 
dence against  his  assumption  in  nonstra- 
tegic  fields  is  just  as  great.  While  we  re- 
duced assistance  to  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
bolstered  theirs;  while  Congress  termi- 
nated a.ssistance  to  Angola,  the  Soviets 
.sent  their  Cuban  gendarmes;  while  we 
refused  to  interfere  in  political  processes 
in  Portugal,  the  Soviets  gave  massive  aid 
to  their  Communist  allies.  In  neither  the 
strategic  nor  diplomatic  fields  have  the 
Soviets  shown  any  evidence  of  following 
our  examples  of  restrained  activities.  De- 
spite the  complete  absence  of  any  fac- 
tual substantiation.  Mr.  Wamke,  none- 
thele.ss,  concludes  his  Foreign  Policy 
article  by  boldly  arguing  that: 

The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that  highly 
advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will  be  re- 
ciprocated. The  Soviet  Union,  It  may  be  said 
again,  has  only  one  superpower  model  to  fol- 
low. (Foreign  Policy,  p.  29). 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  al- 
ways been  so  concerned  about  the  nature 
and  amount  of  U.S.  defense  spending  ap- 
pears to  be  that  he  has  other  purposes  in 
mind  for  the  money  that  would  allegedly 
be  saved.  Immediately  after  leaving  gov- 
emment service  in  1969,  Mr.  Warnke  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  October  issue  of 
Washington  Monthly  entitled,  "National 
Security:  Are  We  Asking  the  Right  Ques- 
tions?" In  this  article,  he  seriously  asks 
whether  the  then  defense  budget  of  $80 
billion  could  possibly  be  reduced  to  only 
$50  billion. 

We  need  the  further  political  judgment  of 
whether  the  $30  billion  thus  freed  can  be 
spent  on  problems  of  greater  risk  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  In  areas  of  greater  benefit 
to    the   over-all    quality   of   American    life. 


(Quoted  In  Congressional  Record,  October  28 
1969.  p.  31988.) 

Similarly,  in  his  position  on  the  "Truth 
In  Budgeting  Task  Force,"  the  following 
year,  he  again  took  the  position  that  the 
defense  budget  could  be  drastically  cut. 
He  claimed  that: 

A  reduction  of  an  additional  $5  billion  In 
this  huge  defense  budget  would  produce  a 
fund  which  could  substantially  contribute 
to  meeting  our  existing  commitments  in  edu- 
cation, housing,  crime  control  and  environ- 
mental Improvements.  (Quoted  from  Con- 
gressional Record,  February  26.  1970,  p.  5000.) 

Warnke  simply  ignores  the  fact  that 
defense  spending  has  fallen  from  over 
one-half  of  all  Govemment  spending  in 
1960,  to  less  than  30  percent  this  past 
year.  And  even  within  the  defense  budget, 
spending  has  only  Increased  for  person- 
nel costs.  In  order  to  avoid  this  unpleas- 
ant truth,  Mr.  Wamke  frames  his  dis- 
cussion of  defense  spending  in  terms  of 
so-called  discretionary  outlays  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  In  his  For- 
eign Policy  article  on  page  14,  he  refers 
to  OMB  calculations  that  "for  the  1975 
fiscal  year,  the  defense  area  takes  up  $57.1 
billion." 

Later  on  in  the  same  article  on  page 
25.  he  conjures  up  the  seemingly  impres- 
sive figure  that  the  defense  budget  "con- 
sumes over  60  percent  of  disposable  Fed- 
eral income." 

Through  this  kind  of  fiscal  legerde- 
main, Mr.  Warnke  reveals  that  his  only 
interest  is  in  substantially  reducing  mili- 
tary spending.  Without  even  any  prompt- 
ing. Mr.  Warnke  has  taken  on  an  adver- 
sary role  against  the  American  military. 
I  seriously  ask  whether  such  a  position 
has  any  relationship  to  the  kind  of  man 
we  want  to  attempt  to  negotiate  limits 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  final  note.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
context  of  the  President's  desire  to  have 
openness  in  Government  in  discussions 
on  critical  matters  held  before  the  Gov- 
ernment,   with    absolute    candor    from 
members   of   the   administration   as  to 
what  they  believe,  what  politics  they  es- 
pouse, what  positions  they  take,  we  are 
told,  "Do  not  pay  much  attention  to  am- 
biguities in  Mr.  Warnke's  statements; 
after  all,  he  will  be  a  member  of  a  nego- 
tiating team;  it  is  not  essential  for  you 
to  know  exactly  what  it  is  Mr.  Wamke 
believes."  Tliis  is  not  simply  an  adminis- 
trative job.  either  one  of  the  positions 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated.  The 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  on  stra- 
tegic arm.s  limitations  will  be  conducted, 
of  necessity,  in  private,  in  secret,  hidden 
from  view.  It  will  only  be  the  result  of 
that  discussion  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  ever  be  privileged  to  see.  If  we 
cannot  tell  what  a  man  means  when  we 
have  all  kinds  of  statements,  extending 
over  a  decade  or  more,  and  we  can  ex- 
amine his  words  in  detail  and  still  not 
know  what  he  means,  how  much  confi- 
dence can  we  have  in  negotiations  con- 
ducted in  private? 

Second,  he  has  already  indicated  to  us 
innumerable  times  what  he  would  do  in 
private  if  he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
be  there.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
success  of  the  Carter  administration, 
that  this  nomination  is  not  confirmed, 
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that  neither  of  these 
Armed. 

I  say.   In  conclusion,  Mr.  _ 
that  i  hope,  along  with  others 
can  conclude  a  safe  and  sa; 
tional  arms  limitation  treaty 
will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
weapons  which  will  be  produced 
we  can  reduce  some  from  the  . 
senals  held  by  both  countries 
not  believe  that  we  can  do  so 
pense   of    the   security   of 
States.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  ariangements  made,  we 
scwnebody   there   who 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  liv 
derstands    the    drive    that 
Union  has  for  domination    .. 
world,  the  role  that  thev  believ 
Itary  exerts  upon  political 
not  only  in  their  own  country 
but  in  other  nations  of  ti^e  wor 
Mr.  Warnke  fails  to  show  th 
derstands  that  problem.  I  hope 
ate  votes  not  to  confirm  either 
pointments  pending. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sl'EVENSON.  Mr. 

debat°  over  the  Warnke  nomin 
gests  that  somewhere  we  lost 
of  proportion   and   no   longer 
all  the  bases  of  national 
debate  has  focused  on  Mr.  War 
po.'rition  to  the   development 
duction  of  certain  major  strateji 
ons  systems,  most  of  them 
expensive. 

The  history  of  our  military  s 
replete   with   weapons   system 
millions  and  even  billions  w 
proved  to  be  worthless  elemen 
military  balance  of  forces.  Con 
B-70,  pone  from  the  skies  like 
Auk.  Or  the  ABM  svstem. 
this  bodv  by  the  slender  ma 
vote,  v/hich  is  now  bein^  moin 
ter  exnenditu'-es  variously  pre 
from  $5  to  $7  billion. 

The  security  of  the  Nation  is 
ply  a  factor  of  how  many  nuc! 
heads  it  can  drop  on  the  Sow. 
The  purpose  of  our  strategic 
to  deter  nuclear  attack  bv  the 
an  unaccepiably  destiuctive  co 
tack.  That  is  their  function 
argument    over    missile    num 
throw  weights  is  irrelevant  so 
deterrent    is    credible,    and    cr 
should  add.  for  all  comers.  Our 
thinking,  like  this  debate,  hos 
inated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
am  not  inclined  to  dismiss — bu 
bate  is  obsessed.  It  tsnds  to  is 
possibilities  for  violence  froia 
ners  of  a  fast  moving  nuclear  w 
by  many  means. 

We  have  in  our  strategic  ars" 
nuclear  warheads,  each  ore  c 
dpstroying  a  Soviet  city.  That 
40  for  each  tf  the  200-odd  citie 
100,000  population.  In  1S70,  w 
only  half  a.^  many  warhead-: 
"overkill   had   acouired   commeji 
ape.  What  do  we  have  now 
kill''  And  shall  we  go  on 
MARV'ing  until  we  have  achieved 
over-overkill?   And  what   then 
have  achieved  that  is  relevant 
by    conventional,    as    well    as 
means,  from  national  and 
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sources  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  at 
all  times? 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  this  body  in  the 
belief  that  we  must  maintain  strong  de- 
fenses in  a  world  that  is  alwavs  danger- 
ous and  often  demonstrably  hostile.  But 
I  oppose  extravagant  weapons  systems, 
both  nuclear  and  conventional,  strate- 
gic and  tactical,  which  are  111  adapted 
to  our  real  defense  needs.  Billion  dollar 
dinosaurs  like  the  vulnerable  Nimitz  air- 
craft carrier,  the  Trident  submarine,  and 
multibillion  programs  like  the  B-1  put 
too  many  eggs  in  too  few  baskets.  We  are 
building  sledge  hammers  to  drive  tacks, 
leaving  ourselves  with  an  insufficient 
share  of  our  budgetary  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  conventional  forces  and 
relevant  weapons  systems. 

Few,  since  the  Eisenhower-Dulles  era, 
have  seriously  questioned  the  doctrine 
of  flexible  response.  Yet  we  are  denying 
ourselves,  by  pouring  funds  into  more 
overkill,  the  forces  with  which  we  can 
respond  flexibly. 

The  tactical  cruise  missiles,  multiple 
purpose  surface  effect  vessels  and  Nar- 
whal submarines  we  do  rot  have  are 
the  price  of  an  obsession  with  expensive 
gadgetry  and  Russian  strategic  missiles. 
The  United  States  has  neither  perceived, 
nor  acted  upon,  real  threats  elsewhere. 
In  the  name  of  national  security  it  has 
been  buying  national  insecurity.  Of  what 
avail,  for  example,  is  oar  most  expensive 
weaponry  in  the  Straits  of  Horrnuz 
through  which  40  percent  of  the  world's 
oil  must  pass? 

In  addition  to  adopting  a  principled 
foreign  policy,  an  effort  well  begun  by 
the  Carter  administration,  we  might  con- 
sider stopping  the  subsidization  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Its  access  to  western  tech- 
nology and  c?.pital  could  be  restricted. 
Instead  of  arming  expensively  against 
the  consequences  of  our  own  mercantil- 
ism, we  might  put  the  interests  of  the 
non-Soviet  world  first.  Lenin  is  reputed 
to  have  said  that  when  the  time  comes 
to  hang  the  capitalists,  "they  will  sell 
us  the  rope."  And  that  is  what  the  West 
has  Leen  doing.  In  httie  more  than  a 
year,  the  Njxon  administration  extended 
tlie  Soviet  Union  over  $1  billion  of  sub- 
sidized credits  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
food  and  technology.  Sc-me  of  our  friends 
continue  to  do  so.  Stopping  an  expensive 
subsidization  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  but 
one  01  many  nonexpensive  means  to  re- 
store national  security  and  authority. 

A  large  factor  of  national  power  lost 
somewhere  in  this  debate  is  our  economy 
and  the  economy  of  that  part  of  the 
world  not  already  domiated  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Competition  with  our  Soviet 
adversary  is  at  least  as  much  economic  as 
military.  More  so,  I  would  think.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  largest  oil 
producer  and  no  longer,  for  now  at  least, 
dependent  on  Am.erican  food. 

Communist  ideology  does  not  claim  to 
do  anything  for  a  man's  immortal  soul — 
the  existence  of  whicii  is  denied — but  it 
does  claim  to  have  the  key  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  material  needs:  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  medical  care,  job  traii:iing. 
The  failui'e  of  Soviet  communism  to  sup- 
ply the  material  well-being  for  the  peo- 
ple it  dominates  has  been  spectacular. 
The  worldwide  disillusionment  with  So- 


viet communism — shared  today  even  by 
other  Communists  in  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere — is  as  much  a  result  of 
this  failure  as  of  the  relentless  Soviet 
suppression  of  individual  liberty.  But  let 
us  not  underestimate  its  potentials — nor 
neglect  our  own. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  was 
no  warm  supporter  of  Henry  Kissinger, 
but  there  were  times  when  he  captured 
my  sympathy.  Here  Is  what  he  said  at  a 
press  conference  a  few  years  back : 

If  we  have  not  reached  a  [SALT]  agree- 
ment well  before  1977" — and  here  we  are  In 
1977 — "then  I  believe  you  will  see  an  explo- 
sion of  technology  and  an  explo'^lon  of  num- 
bers, at  the  end  of  which  we  wHi  be  lucky  If 
we  have  the  present  stability,  in  which  It  will 
be  Impossible  to  describe  what  strategic 
superiority  means.  And  one  of  the  questions 
which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  as  a  country 
1<5:  What  In  the  name  of  God  is  strategic 
Kuperiority?  What  Is  the  significance  of  It, 
politically,  iinllaterally,  OTiPratlonally,  at 
these  levels  of  numbers?  What  do  you  do 
with  It? 

In  a  relentless  pursuit  of  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  strategic  superiority,  we  are 
doing  damage  to  our  economic  strength 
in  a  way  that  can  only  give  ccmfort  to 
our  adversaries.  If  the  U.S.  response  Ls 
a  carrier  for  every  gimboat,  the  Soviet 
course  is  ordained  and  the  consequences, 
too.  They  can  bankrupt  us  financially, 
as  well  as  morally.  We  worry  about  in- 
flation, but  we  have  refused  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  enormously  inflationary 
impact  of  defense  spending  in  m.arket 
economJes  like  our  own.  The  economists 
are  stiil  puzzling  over  the  sources  of  the 
stagflation  of  the  1970's,  but  some  have 
recognized  the  obvious — that  most  of  the 
blame  must  be  laid  to  inattention  to  the 
supply  side  of  the  demand-supply 
eq^^ation. 

The    Nation's    economic    welfare    re- 
quires hou.-ing,  health  care,  railroads, 
mass  transit  systems,  food  and  energy. 
Weapons   add   nothing   on   the   supply 
side.  We  cannot  eat  them  or  fuel  indus- 
try with   them   on  house   ourselves  In 
them.  Tney  put  pressure  on  the  supply 
side,    including    the    supply   of   money, 
causing  prices  and  interest  rates  to  rise. 
While    the    defense    irdusti-y    means 
jobs,  an  attempt  to  heal  the  Nation's 
economic  ills  by  building  greater  means 
of  destruction  is  not  only  rr'oraily  repre- 
hensible but  economically  foolish.  There 
is  anii^ie  evidence  to  show  tirat  dollars 
spent  lor  many  civilian  purposes  create 
more  jobs  than  those  spent  f  .ir  militai*y 
hardware.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  estimated  that  SI  billion  spent 
on  defense  creates  51,000  jobs.  The  same 
amount  spent  on  public  housing  would 
create  60,000  jobs — not  to  mention  the 
number  of  housing  unus.  A  billion  spent 
on  Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
would  yield  88  000  jobs;  on  manpower 
training  136,000  jobs   The  benefits  from 
expenditures  for  energy  and  transporta- 
tion would  be  even  larger. 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  sections  of 
the  country  flourish  thanss  to  defense 
industries,  as  we  are  reminded  every  year 
at  DOD  budget  tim.e.  A  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ihinois  has  come  up  with  an 
estimate  that  a  shift  of  30  percent  of  the 
defense  budget  to  civilian  use  would  in- 
crease employment  in  the  Northeast  and 
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Midwest  but  reduce  it  in  the  South.  But 
this  finding  does  not  assume  that  jobs 
would  be  lost,  because  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  convert  defense  plants  to  civilian 
production.  This  was  done  on  a  massive 
scale  after  World  War  II. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Military  spend- 
ing is  not  economically  healthy.  It  is 
inflationary  because  it  increases  demand 
without  increasing  the  supply  of  goods 
to  meet  demand.  We  m.ust,  in  a  hostile 
world,  bear  a  considerable  burden  to 
maintain  a  strong  defense  establish- 
ment. But  it  is  folly  to  bear  more  than- 
Is  necessary.  Arms  limitations,  including 
a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement, 
which  halted  the  relentless  cycle  of  war- 
head upon  warhead,  missile  upon  missile, 
megaton  upon  m.egaton  would  help  us 
get  on  with  the  really  important  work  of 
national  security  and  world  stability. 
The  prospects  of  a  holocaust  would  be 
diminished. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Wamke  has  been 
accused  of  proposing  the  unilateral  sus- 
pension of  certain  weapons  systems.  His 
purpose  was  to  invite  Soviet  restraint.  If 
not  forthcoming,  U.S.  deployment  and 
development  would  resume.  He  proposed 
an  act  of  America's  statesmanship  much 
as  Governor  Stevenson  did  21  years  ago 
when  he  proposed  that  the  United  States 
unilaterally  cease  testing  nuclear  devices 
in  the  atmosphere,  subject  to  resumption 
if  the  Soviet  response  required  it.  My 
father's  critics  ridiculed  his  proposal  and 
after  the  1956  election  adopted  it.  That 
initiative  led  directly  to  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  Only  the  weak  of  heart  and 
vision  stand  between  us  and  such  initia- 
tives today — as  they  did  then. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  positions 
of  SALT  negotiator  and  ACDA  director 
should  not  be  occupied  by  the  same  per- 
son. To  that  novel  suggestion  Gerard  C. 
Smith  has  offered  a  pointed  rejoinder. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statesment  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  intend  to  support 
the  necessities  of  national  security — and 
one  way  to  do  so  is  by  supporting  Paul 
Warnke.  If  the  Nation  is  insecure — as  I 
believe  it  is — it  is  not  because  he  has  been 
in  power.  His  adversaries  have  called  the 
tune.  It  is  time  for  a  change.  President 
Carter  and  his  nominee  offer  us  a  chance 
to  act,  and  to  act  boldly,  upon  the  real 
bases  of  national  security  and  authority. 

Exhibit  1 
Mr.   Waknke  and  the  One  Man,   One  Hat 
Notion 
A  few  thoughts  about  the  nomination  of 
Paul  Warnke  and  "two  hats." 

Having  been  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  director  and  the  SALT 
negotiator,  I  feel  with  special  keenness  the 
thrust  of  the  notion  being  suggested  by  some 
senators — one  man,  one  hat. 

I  thought  that  Congress  had  solved  that 
Issue  long  ago.  The  Arms  Control  Act  says 
that  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
arms  control  policy  can  best  be  insured  by 
a  central  organization  charged  by  statute 
with  primary  responsibility.  It  must  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  preparation  for  and  manage- 
ment of  United  States  participation  in  Inter- 


national negotiations.  It  provides  that  the 
director  of  ACDA  shall  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  arms  control  matters  and  author- 
izes him  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  nego- 
tiations to  communicate  with  representatives 
of  other  nations. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  President  in  desig- 
nating Mr.  Warnke  to  be  director  and  SALT 
negotiator  is  trying  to  carry  out  that  law. 
The  record  shows  that  when  the  first  two 
directors  c*  ACDA  wore  two  hats,  the  Non- 
proliferation  and  the  ABM  Treaties  were 
negotiated.  When  the  two  hats  were  assigned 
to  separate  individuals  no  treaties  have  been 
reached. 

Wlien.  during  SALT,  the  negotiator's  hat 
was  temporarily  donned  by  a  White  House 
aide,  one  result  was  that  because  of  execu- 
tive privilege  the  Congress  was  unable  to 
receive  testimony  from  tV>at  negotiator.  I 
wonder  if  the  proponents  of  severance  of  the 
two  hats  have  considered  that  a  repetition 
of  that  situation  might  be  one  result  If  their 
effort  is  successful. 

Paul  Warnke,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  the  right 
man  for  the  arms  control  Job.  If  a  senator 
disagrees,  It  strikes  me  that  the  logical  action 
is  a  negative  vote  rather  than  supporting 
Warnke  for  the  ACDA  directoi&hlp  while  not 
supporting  him  as  negotiator. 

Oerald  C.  Smith,  Washington. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wished  to  do.  but  unless  he  has 
something  else  he  wishes  to  do,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  we  nov/  have  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs).  Is  there  objection?  'Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,  as  in  legislative 
session. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

fThe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


Center  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
repair  of  leaks,  with  an  amendment; 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio,  Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Har- 
SHA,  and  Mr.  Walsh  were  appointed  man- 
agsrs  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S. 
521)    to   amend   the   John   F.   Kennedy 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated; 
EC-824.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Exlmbank  during  January 
1977  to  Communist  countries  (as  defined  In 
section  62C(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  196))  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  t*ie  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

KC-825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  a  more  equitable  al- 
location of  funds,  to  authorize  a  fuller  range 
of  community  development  activities,  to  es- 
tablish an  urban  development  action  grant 
program  for  severely  distressed  cities;  to 
amend  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended;  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  H'^usliiR  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-826.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  rej)ort  of  the  Com- 
mission's determination  to  extend  the  time 
period  for  acting  upon  the  appeal  pending 
before  the  agency  In  No.  36175,  Ford  Motor 
Company  v.  Canadian  National  Railways,  et 
al.;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-827.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-Designate for  International  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Treasury  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  the  most  recent 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  reports  evaluating  the  lending  pro- 
grams of  these  International  institutions 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-828.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Federal  Supply  Service  Not  Buying  Goods 
at  Lowest  Possible  Price"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-829.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Learning  Disabilities:  The  Link  to  De- 
linquency Should  be  Determined,  but  Schools 
Should  Do  More  Now"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing renort);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-830.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  follow-up  report  to  the 
reoort  entitled  "Indian  Education — A  Spe- 
cial Report.  December  1973"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
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EC-834.  A  letter  from  the  Clfelrman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  ,  Irts  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repi  rt  on  the 
administration  cf  the  Freedom  o  Informa- 
tion Act  for  the  calendar  year  197  i  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Coitmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-835.  A  letter  from  the  Depu 
for  Administration  of  the  Cent 
gence  Agency  transmitting,  pursu 
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Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Idid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitiolis  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated; 

POM-79.  Assembly  Joint  

adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  th< 
Nevada  memorializing  the  Congr 
United  States  to  enact  leglslati 
would  provide  depletion  allowanc 
vate  firms  engaged  In  the  deve!-:^ 
geothermal  well  production;  to  the 
tee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolltion 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  . 
adequate,  regular  and  continuous 
energy  to  malntal)'.  its  Industrial  g 
velopment  and  general  standard 
and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  no\  ■ 
upon  fossil   fuels  for  most  of  its 
sumption,  and  the  percentage  oi  tl 
crude  oil  reserves  In  the  United  £ 
decreased  from  14  to  7  percent; 

"Whereas.    Supplies    of   foreign 
are    sizable    but    have    become    In 
co3-ly  and  undependable  under  c 
nomic,  technological  and  International 
dltlons,  and 

"Whereas.  Fossil  fuel  extraction 
tlon  and  consumption  are  often 
the  air.  water  and  land  of  the 
and 

"Whereas.  Depletion  allow 
proved  to  be  strong  Incentives 
ploratlon  and  exploitation  of  oil 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  In  certain  parts  of  our  . 
Including  Nevada,  geothermal  re=o  i 
available   for    the    production    of 
power;  and 

"Whereas.  The  use  of  geothermal  l-esources 
for  production  of  electrical  power  [offers  an 
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alternative  to  fossil  fuels  and  Is  not  damag- 
ing to  the  air,  water  or  land;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  Con- 
gress Is  hereby  memorialized  to  introduce, 
cv/^slaer  aau  enact  le^isiation  which  would 
provide  depletion  allowances  as  Incentives  to 
private  firms  engaged  In  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  tho  Vice  President  as  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation." 

POM-80.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No. 
10  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  eliminating  the  reduction  in  old-age 
benefits  on  account  of  earnings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolxttion  No.  10 
"Whereas,  The  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpo.5e,  among  others,  of  fostering 
the  well-being  and  Independence  of  older 
Americans;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Social  Security  system  has 
been  set  up  In  a  manner  which.  In  at  least 
one  respect,  penalizes  older  Americans  who 
are  possessed  of  the  initiative  and  ability  to 
continue  working;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  old-age  benefit>  are  re- 
duced when  f'.o  recipient  has  certain  earn- 
ings, and  In  1976  benefits  were  reduced  In 
the  case  of  each  person  (under  72)  who 
earned  more  than  $2,760,  the  reduction  be- 
ing 1  dollar  for  each  2  dollars  of  earnings 
over  that  amount;  and 

•Whereas,  Reductions  will  be  imposed  sim- 
ilarly m  future  years  under  the  present  law, 
and  these  deductions  tend  to  make  persons 
lers  willing  to  lead  active,  productive  lives 
after  beginning  to  receive  Social  Security 
benefits;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Social  Security  system  dis- 
criminates eflfectivcly  against  work,  !n  that 
reduction  Is  for  wages  or  earnings  from  self- 
employment  while  no  reductions  are  Imposed 
for  Income  derived  from  savings.  Investments, 
pensions,  insurance,  royalties  or  other  forms 
of  passive  Income:  and 

"Whereas,  In  contrast  to  the  negative  ef- 
fect of  these  reductions  on  Incentive,  other 
social  programs  are  being  undertaken  at  var- 
ious levels  of  government  and  by  private 
enterprise  to  provide  older  Americans  with 
suitable  and  stimulating  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  Older  Americans  who  wish  and 
are  able  to  remain  active  In  work  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  for  their  own  well-being 
and  In  order  that  the  nation  may  draw  upon 
this  reserve  cf  talent  experience  and  knowl- 
edge; now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  this  legis- 
lature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  respectfiiUy  calls  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  eliminating  the  provisions 
which  require  the  denial  of  benefits  to  older 
Americans  on  account  of  their  earnings;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  pa<;sage  and  approval." 

POM-81.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 
adopted  by  the  Leelslature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada   memorializing   the  Congress  of   the 


United  States  to  study  and  act  on  the  haz- , 
ards   posed    by    the    use    of    certain    chloro- 
fluorocarbon  compounds  In  aerosol  propel- 
lants;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  18 
"Whereas,  Scientific  studies  have  revealed 
that  certain  chlorofluorocarbon  compounds 
used  In  aerosol  prcpellants  may  be  destroying 
the  ozone  la>er  In  the  earths  atmosphere; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  ozone  layer  Is  vita!  to  life 
on  earth,  preventing  approximately  99  per- 
cent of  the  sun's  mldultravlolet  radiation 
from  reaching  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and 
"Whereas,  Increased  intensity  of  ultravio- 
let radiation  poses  a  serious  threat  to  life  on 
earth  Including  Increased  occurrences  of  skin 
cancer,  damage  to  food  crops,  damage  to 
phytoplankton  which  is  vital  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oxygen  and  to  the  food  chain,  and 
unpredictable  end  Irreversible  global  climatic 
changes;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that  pro- 
duction of  ozone  destroying  chemicals  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per  year,  at 
which  rate  the  ozone  layer  will  be  reduced  13 
percent  by  the  year  2014;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
has  already  been  a  Vi  to  1  percent  depletion 
of  the  ozone  layer;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
even  If  there  were  an  immediate  halt  to  pro- 
duction of  ozone  destroying  chemicals,  an 
approximate  3Vi  percent  reduction  In  ozone 
would  occur  by  1990;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  announced  his 
intention  to  propose  i-ules  for  the  gradual 
ending  of  nonessential  uses  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbon propellants  and  has  Invited  the  sub- 
mission of  comments  and  information  on  his 
contemplated  proposal  and  related  scientific 
matters:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  S*ate  cf  Nevada,  jointly.  That  Confess 
Is  memorialized  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
In  obtaining  Information  on  possible  hazards 
to  the  environment  and  human  health  posed 
by  the  use  of  aerosol  propellants;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  should   prohlbt 
the  use  of  anv  aerosol  propellant  which  Is 
found  to  pose  such  hazards:  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  this  resoUitlon  .shall  be- 
come elective  upon  pass-i^e  and  approval." 
POM-82.     Assembly     Resciut'on     No.     15 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada   comme'dln^  United   States   Senator 
Paul  Laxalt;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 
"Assembly  Resoltttion  No.  15 
"Whereas,    The    Honorable    Paul     Laxalt, 
United   States   Senator    from    Nevada,   truly 
represents  the  pioneer  individualism,  inde- 
pendence and  philosophy  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  so  essential  to  the  state's 
economic  growth  and  sovereignty:  n.nd 

"Whereas.  His  recent  selection  a-:  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  an  tindenlable 
recognition  of  his  abilities  as  a  man  and  an 
Industrious  and  forceful  leader  In  the  United 
States  Senate;  and 

"Whereas,  His  political  course  of  conduct 
has  helped  to  establish  for  the  people  of  this 
state  the  right  of  self-determination  and  a 
favorable  climate  for  the  attraction  of  In- 
dustry and  financial  Investments;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolve-l  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  That  United  States  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  is  congratulated  upon  his  recent  ap- 
pol'itment  to  the  Committees  on  Finance  and 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
he  is  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to 
continue  his  vigilant,  political  stewardship 
for  t»^e  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  thus 
ensuring  to  them  stimulants  to  economic 
growth  and  the  continuation  of  laws  guar- 
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anteelng  the  protection  of  their  personal 
rights— the  right  to  political  freedom,  the 
right  to  compete,  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
expression,  thought  and  association;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada." 

POM-83.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  mem-rlallzing  Congress  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  long-distance  transfer  of  sur- 
plus water  to  alleviate  fut\-re  water  short- 
ages: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  11 

"Whereas,  Many  western  states  are  faced 
with  dwindling  water  supplies  and  ever-In- 
creasing populations;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  western  states  already  lack 
sufficient  water  to  meet  domestic,  industrial 
and  agricultural  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  Millions  of  acre-feet  of  water 
flow  from  the  rivers  of  the  northwestern 
United  States  in  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  each 
year  and  lost  to  reclamation;  and 

"Whereas,  Long-distance  transfer  of  sur- 
plus water  would  alleviate  future  water  short- 
ages in  the  western  states;  and 

"Whereas,  Long-dUtance  transfer  of  vital 
resources  has  proven  to  be  technologically 
feasible:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legis- 
lature hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
long-distance  transfer  of  the  surplus  waters 
cf  the  northwestern  United  States  to  the 
water-deficient  areas  of  the  western  states; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  state  engineer  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  studv  and  repre- 
sent Nevada's  Interests  and  needs;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  legislative  counsel  and  trans- 
mitted forthwith  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  become 
efl-ectlve  upon  passage  and  approval." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

S.  Res.  106.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  427.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Charles  Hugh  Warren,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 


testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

James  Alfred  Joseph,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

Leo  M.  Krulltz,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Friday  reported  the  nominations 
of  Mr.  James  A.  Joseph  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Mr.  Leo  M.  Krulitz  to  be  Solicitor 
of  the  Department.  A  hearing  on  these 
nominations  was  held  last  Monday.  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  prepared 
statements  at  the  hearings,  short  biog- 
raphies and  financial  statements  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  and  Krulitz  be  printed  in 
the  Record  together  with  letters  and 
statements  of  support  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  the  Chairman 

The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  Is  to  con- 
sider the  Presidents'  nominations  of  Mr. 
James  A.  Joseph  to  be  Under  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Leo  M.  Krulltz  to  be  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Joseph,  an  ordained  minister.  Is  cur- 
rently a  vice  president  of  the  Cummins 
Engine  Company.  Mr.  Krulltz,  a  lawj-er,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Irwin  Management 
Company  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  most  re- 
cently as  vice  president  and  treasurer. 

Both  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Krulltz  have  dis- 
tinguished educational  and  professional 
backgrounds.  Mr.  Joseph's  management  ex- 
perience and  his  orientation  towards  the 
problems  of  people  give  him  an  unsual  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  Department's 
programs.  Mr.  Krulitz  has  bath  legal  and 
administrative  experience  that  will  be  in- 
valuable In  supervising  the  work  of  the  220 
lawyers  in  the  Solicitors'  office. 

Gentlemen,  the  President  has  expressed 
his  confidence  in  your  ability  to  assist  Sec- 
retary Andrus  In  managing  the  affairs  of  a 
great  Department.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing your  testimony  this  morning. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C..  Feb.  28. 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  greatly  regret  that 
I  cannot  be  present  at  your  hearings  today 
on  the  nominations  of  James  A.  Joseph  and 
Leo  M.  Kurlltz  to  be  Under  Secretary  and 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Interior.   I 
do.   however,  want  to  express  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  view  the  nomination  of  these 
two  men  from  Col-imbus,  Indiana  and  the 
great  confidence  I  have  In  their  ability  to 
serve  the  nation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Is  currently  a  vice  president 
of  Cummins  Engine  Company  and  In  that 
capacity  Is  responsible  for  that  firm's  man- 
ufacturing units  In  seven  countries  and  Its 
service  outlets  in  more  than  100  countries. 
He  has  written  extensively  on  corporate  and 
minority  affairs  and  has  been  very  active  In 
charitable  and  community  affairs.  Mr.  Joseph 


is  president  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Com- 
pany Foundation  and  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Black  United  Fund.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  served  on  the  Indiana  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  There  is  no  question 
that  Secretary  Andrus  made  a  wise  decision 
in  nominating  him  for  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  Kurlltz's  credentials  for  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  are  equally  as  impressive. 
He  was  graduated  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1963,  aft^r  receiving  his  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity In  1960.  He  Is  currently  vice  president 
and  manager  of  Irwin  Management  Company, 
and,  like  Mr.  Joseph,  has  been  qu.te  active 
in  community  affairs.  I  believe  he  will  make 
an  excellent  Solicitor  for  the  Department. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  express 
my  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  be 
with  you  personally,  but  I  know  that  you  will 
be  as  Impressed  as  I  by  the  abilities,  experi- 
ence, and  sense  of  service  of  Mr.  Joseph  and 
Mr.  Kurlltz. 

Sincerely, 

BntcH  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senator. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  Cabinet  Meeting 
prevents  my  appearing  before  you  today  to 
personally  recommend  Mr.  James  A.  Joseph 
to  you  and  your  Committee  for  confirmation 
to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Please  permit  me  to  urge  this  confirmation 
by  letter  In  order  that  his  early  confirmation 
will  a.ssist  me  In  providing  you  and  the 
American  public  with  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrative team  within  the  Department. 

As  you  can  see  from  Mr.  Joseph's  resume, 
he  is  a  man  of  broad  experience  and  possesses 
outstanding,  high-level  administrative  skills. 
The  present  day  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  worldwide  Impact  and  Mr.  Joseph  tvIU 
be  a  key  person  in  seeing  that  our  broad  re- 
sponsibilities are  met  while  protecting  the 
heritage  given  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

Your  early  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  subsequent  confirmation  will  be 
appreciated  by  me  and  hailed  by  Americans 
as  an  outstanding  appointment  as  we  are 
judged  by  future  historians! 

With  sincere  best  wishes  to  you  and  your 
Committee  members  in  your  deliberations,  I 
remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cecil  D.  Andhus, 

Secretary. 

Statement  of  James  A.  Joseph,  Nominee  To 
Be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  confidence  President  Carter  and  Secre- 
tary Andrus  have  placed  In  me  In  this  nomi- 
nation. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  Under  Secretary,  if  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  also  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
members  of  this  Committee. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  usually  defined  In  relation  to  its 
role  as  guardian  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. With  Increasing  acknowledgement 
of  the  Interdependence  of  energy,  water, 
land  and  other  elements  of  the  planet's  life- 
support  system,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  have  magnified.  But  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  Department's  par- 
allel mission  to  serve  as  a  trustee  of  selected 
human  resources  as  well.  The  Secretary  has 
also  been  given  the  responsibility  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  Indian  communities  and 
the  people  who  live  in  territories  under  U.S. 
administration.  In  addition,  there  are  more 
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respons:  blllty 


than  60,000  employees  who  are 
the  Department's  trust 

My  concern  for  people   and 
ment   of    their    communities    is 
mented  In  the  biographical 
have  been  provided.   My   role   a 
Engine  Company  In  providing 
ance  to  the  company's  efforts  to 
sponslbly  has  taught  me  a  lot 
Is   needed   to  Insure  that  large 
fun'-tlon  responsibly. 

While   executive   departments 
ment  do  not  have  stockholders, 
theless,  have  a  wide  variety  of 
groups  with  a  stake  in  their 
"stakeholders"  often  have 
which    must   be   adjudicated   in 
with  an  objective  determination 
lie  good.  I  hope  to  be  of  partlcu, 
Secretary   Andrus    in    fulfilling 
responsibilities    of   the   Departm 
Interior. 
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But  the  assignment  I  will 
firmed,  will  not  be  restricted 
development  of  human  resources 
be  Involved  with  the  Secretary  ir 
agement  of  the  Nation's  natural 
I   do  not  pretend  to  have   the 
all  of  the  problems  and 
area,  but  I  do  have  a  commltmenlt 
lence  and  equity  which  will  insufe 
approach    to    problem-solving 
formed  and  balanced. 

It   may   be   useful,   therefore, 
briefly  share  with  this  Commlttefe 
spective  out  of  which  I  intend  t( 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Under 
as   they  relate   to   the  Nation's 
sources.  I  subscribe  to  the  land 
gested   by   Aldo   Leopold    who   en 
boundaries  of  the  human  commu 
elude  the  land  conununlty  with 
terdependent  parts;    soil,  water, 
animals.  Such  an  ethic  does  not 
man  kind  from  the  center  of  the 
it  simply  implies  respect  for  the 
bers. 

The  transition  from  abundance 
requires  a  continued  recognition  i 
tual  dependence.  What  is  needed 
a  deep  appreciation  of  our  ties  to 
a  value  system   which   corrects 
and  eases  the  pain  of  many  years  ol 
ment  from  it.  So  one  of  the  first 
of  a  natural  resources  ethic  must 
nitlon  of  our  connection  with 
creation.  But  there  is  a  second 
must  also  follow.  It  is  the  concern 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  insur ! 
our  citizens,  whether  they  live  in 
or   crowded   cities,   whether   they 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  banks  c 
lantlc,   have   an   opportunity   to 
beauty  and  benefit  of  our  natural 
My   commitment,   therefore,   is 
that  when  any  single  lactor  in  the 
ment  is  altered,  it  is  done  so  only 
ful  consideration  of  the  impact  on 
public  Interest.  This  is  my  pledge 
confirmed. 

EDUCATION 

1956,    B.A.,    Southern    University 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

1963,  B.D.  (M.A.)  Yale  Divinity 
Haven.  Connecticut. 

MILrrARY 

1956-58 — First  Lieutenant,  U.S.  A 

EXPERIENCE 

1972-Present.  A  Vice  President  of 
Engine  Company  and  President  of 
Engine  Foundation. 

1970-72,       Executive       Director, 
Sweeney-Miller,  Irwin  Union  and 
Engine  Foundation. 

1969-70.  Chaplain,  The  Claremont 

1967-69,  Associate  Director,  Irwin 
Miller,  Cummins  Engine  Foundatio  i 
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1964-68.  Assistant  Chaplain.  The  Clare- 
mont Colleges. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Three  Perspectives  on  Ethnicity,  Joseph, 
Cortez,  Green,  and  Ginburg,  Putnam  Press, 
1976. 

"Foundations  and  Minorities;  Why  the  Dis- 
trust Lingers".  Foundation  News,  July/ 
August.  1976. 

"The  Rebellion  Against  Absolutes,"  The 
Journal  of  the  Interdenominational  Theo- 
logical Center,  Fall  1973. 

"The  Emergence  of  a  Black  Political  Cul- 
ture," The  Afro-American  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, 1973. 

"New  Strategies  for  Private  Foundations," 
The  New  South,  Southern  Regional  Council, 
1969. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Executive  Committee  and  Board,  Council 
on  Foundations. 

Executive  Committee  and  Board,  African- 
American  Institute. 

Member.  Board  of  Governors,  Opportunity 
Funding  Corporation. 

Trustee.  Antloch  College. 

Trustee,  Atlanta  University. 

Trustee,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Trustee,  Pltz3r  College. 

Commissioner,  Indiana  Bicentennial  Com- 
ml.sslon. 

President,  National  Black  United  Fund. 

Chairman,  Association  of  Black  Foundation 
Executives. 

Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Unl- 
verlsties. 

National  A=.sociation  of  Attorneys  General. 

HONORS   AND  AWARDS 

Yale  Alumni  Associates  of  Afro-America. 
First  Annual  Award  (1974)  for  "Dislngulshed 
Service"  by  a  Black  Yale  Alumni. 

"Business  Person  of  the  Year,"  National 
Affiliation  of  Concerned  Business  Students 
1975). 

Fellow,  Metropolitan  Applied  Re.search  Cen- 
ter. 

Who's  Who  in  America. 

Who's  Who  In  Black  America. 

Who's  Who  in  Religion. 

Who's  Who  in  Finance  and  Industry. 

I'ERSCNAL 

Born  In  Opelousas,  Louisiana. 
Married:   Doris  Taylor  of  Plalnsfield,  New 
Jersey. 

One  Son:  Jeffrey.  B.,  1963. 

One  Daughter;    Denise,   B..    1969. 


-  Spread  of  350  shares  of  Cimimlns  stock 
at  $4d  per  share. 

■*  Lump  payment  in  accordance  with  sev- 
erance   practices    for    company    officers. 

*  $35,000  mortgage  on  Indiana  residence; 
payable  at  $350  per  month  $17,400  mortgage 
on  rural  property;  payable  at  $190  per 
month. 

1.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  receipts  from  deferred  Income 
arrangements,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  bxisiness 
relationships,  professional  services  and  firm 
clients,  and  customers. 

a.  Lump  sum  termination  payment  of  ap- 
proximately $25,000  for  past  services. 

b.  Lump  sum  payment  of  all  contribu- 
tions made  under  company's  savings  plan 
which  Is  estimated  to  total  $3,526. 

c.  Medical  plan  will  continue  coverage  for 
30  days  after  termination. 

d.  Group  life  policy  Insurance  will  con- 
tinue for  30  days  after  termination.  A  sup- 
plemental policy  will  be  continued  by  pay- 
ing the  company  its  contribution  of  $6,500 
with  annual  payments  to  be  made  person- 
ally after  termination. 

e.  Retention  for  90  days  after  termination 
of  the  right  to  purchase  350  shares  of  stock 
under  existing  qualified  stock  option  plan. 

2.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
No. 

3.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  No. 

4.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 


Financial  Statement 

Provide  a  complete,  current  financial  net 
worth  statement  which  itemizes  in  detail 
all  assets  (Including  bank  accounts,  real 
estate,  securities,  trusts.  Investments,  and 
other  financial  holdings)  and  all  liabilities 
(Including  debts,  mortgages,  loan,  and  other 
financial  obligations)  of  yovirself,  your 
spous?,  and  Immediate  members  of  your 
household. 

assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banks,  $35,000. 

Listed   securities — add    schedule,'    $96,000. 

Personal  property,  $141,800. 

Life  Insurance — cash  value,  $1,200. 

Other  assets — Itemize: 

Stock  option,'  $5,600. 

Cummins  special  savings  plan,  $3,200. 

Severance  payment,'  $25,000. 

Total  assets,  $307,800. 

liabilities 

Notes  payable  to  banks — secured,  $19,000. 

Notes  payable  to  others.  $17,000. 

Accounts  payable,  $2,500. 

Real      estate      mortgages       payable — add 
schedule.'  $52,400. 

Total  liabilities,  $90,900. 

Net  worth,  $216,900. 

footnotes 

'  2000   shares   of   Cummins   stock    at    $48 
per  share. 


Statement  for  Completion  by  Presidential 
Nominees 
Name,  James  Alfred  Joseph. 
Position  to  which  nominated;  Under  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Interior. 

Date  of  nomination;  February  24,  1977. 
Date  of  birth;  March  12,  1935. 
Place  of  birth;  Opelousas,  La. 
Marital  status;  Married. 
Pull  name  of  spouse;  Doris  Taylor  Joseph. 
Name  and  ages  of  children;  Jeffrey  Adam 
Joseph,  13,  Denise  Ann  Joseph,  7. 

Education;  St.  Landry  Parish  High  School. 
1948-1952.  Diploma  1952;  Southern  Univer- 
sity, 1952-1956  B.A.,  1956;  Yale  University, 
1959-1963.  E.D.  (M.A.) ;  1963. 

Yale  Alumni  Associates  of  Afro-Amtfrlca 
Award. 

L.H.D.  Degree  (honoris  cause),  Shaw 
University. 

Business  Person  of  the  Year — Selected 
"Business  Person  of  the  Year"  by  the  Na- 
tional Affiliation  of  Concerned  Business  Stu- 
dents (1975).  Award  presented  for  "out- 
standing national  leadership  In  corporate 
responsibility." 

Fellow,  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen- 
ter— Completed  monograph  in  1968  on 
"Blacks  and  Philanthropy." 

Fellow,    Wilton    Park    Conference,  Sussex. 

England — International  Public  Affairs  Group. 

Who's  Who  In  America. 

List  below  all  memberships  and  offices  held 

in  professional,  fraternal,  business,  scholarly, 

civic,  charitable  and  other  organizations. 

Memberships;  Council  on  Foundations, 
Secretary.  1970-77;  African-American  Instl- 
tiite.  Executive  Committee.  1973-77;  Oppor- 
tunity Funding  Corp.,  Board  Member,  1974- 
77;  Atlanta  University,  Trustee,  1975-77; 
Pltzer  College,  Trustee,  1971-77;  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Board  Member,  1976-77; 
Indiana  Bicentennial  Committee,  Commis- 
sioner, 1973-77. 

Employment  record;  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  college,  including  the  title 
and  description  of  Job,  name  of  employer, 
location,  and  dates. 

1972-Present;  Vice  President.  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  and  president  of  Cummins  En- 
gine Foundation,  Columbus.  Ind.  Head  of  a 
division  reporting  to  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  world's  largest  Independent  producer 
of  heavy-duty  dlesel  engines.  Responsiblli- 
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ties  Include  public  policy  analysis,  p-ovt.  rela- 
tions worldwide,  corporate  philanthropy,  the 
corporate  responsibility  of  manula^turing 
units  and  sales  and  service  outlets  in  more 
than  100  countries,  and  key  social  and  politi- 
cal aspects  of  long-range  planning.  Also 
serves  on  company's  Environmental  Affairs, 
Policy  and  Operating  Committees. 

1970-72:  Executive  director,  Irwin- 
Sweeney-Mlller  and  Cummins  Engine  Foun- 
dations. With  a  program  staff  including 
blacks  and  native  Americans,  developed  pro- 
grams In  minority  community  development, 
physical  design,  religion,  education  and  the 
arts. 

1969-70:  Chaplain,  the  Claremont  Colleges 
and  member  of  faculty  of  the  School  ol 
Theology,  Claremont,  Calif. 

1967-69:  Associate  director,  Irwln- 
Sweeney-Miller  and  Cummins  Engine  Foun- 
dations, Columbus,  Ind.  Developed  national 
philanthropic  programs. 

1964-67:  Associate  chaplain,  the  Claremont 
Colleges,  Claremont,  Calif.  Also  taught  at 
Pltzer  and  Claremont  Men's  Colleges. 

1963-64:  Instructor  and  recruitment  offi- 
cer, Stillman  CoUman  College,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  Also  organized  local  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

1956-58 :  First  Lieutenant.  U.S.  Army,  com- 
mander, medical  detachment,  2nd  Infantry 
Brigade,  Fort  Devens,  Mass.;  commander, 
ROTC  Support  Detachment,  Fort  Devens, 
Mass. 

Government  experience;  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Advisory  Committee  on  Philanthropy 
and  Public  Needs,  Bartholomew  County,  Indl- 
ans.  Bicentennial  Comml.sslon,  Indiana  Bi- 
centennial Commission;  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, Claremont,  Calif.;  Commission  on  Edu- 
cating the  Disadvantaged,  Bartholemew 
County  School  Corporation. 

Published  writings; 

Three  Perspectives  on  Ethnicity,  Joseph, 
Cortez,  Green  and  Ginsburg,  Putnam  Press, 
1976. 

"Foundations  and  Minorities ;  Why  the  Dis- 
trust Lingers?"  Foundation  News,  July/ 
August,  1976. 

"The  Transnational  Corporation :  In  Whose 
Interest?"  Journal  of  Current  Social  Issues, 
Spring  1976. 

"Corporate  Philanthropy  and  the  Reces- 
sion," Foundation  News,  May /June,  1976. 

"Corporate  PhUanthropy  and  Community 
Development,"  Journal  of  Contemporary 
Business,  University  of  Washington,  Spring 
1974. 

"Modernizing  the  Liberal  Arts:  A  View 
From  Industry."  Higher  Education.  Human 
Resources  and  the  National  Economy,  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Philanthropy  and  the  Black  Economic 
Condition,"  The  Black  Scholar,  March,  1976. 

"The  Passion  of  the  Patriot"  Yale  Alumni 
Journal,  1976. 

"The  Rebellion  Against  Absolutes,"  The 
Journal  of  the  Interdenominational  Theologi- 
cal Center,  Pall  1973. 

"Separatism  Vs.  Integration:  A  Misplaced 
Debate,"  The  Afro-American  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 1973. 

"A  Black  Perspective  on  Foundations,"  Ver- 
non E.  Jordan  and  James  A.  Joseph,  Founda- 
tion  News,   September/October,    1972. 

"Has  Black  Religion  Lost  Its  Soul?"  The 
Black  Seventies,  Porter  Sargent  Publishers, 
1970. 

"New  Strategies  for  Private  Foundations." 
The  New  South,  Southern  Regional  Council, 
1969. 

"Color  Is  the  Name  of  the  Game."  Reflec- 
tion, Yale  University  Divinity  School,  1967. 

"The  Emergence  of  a  Black  Political  Cul- 
ture," The  Afro-American  Journal,  December 
1973. 

Qualifications; 

Future  employment  relationships;  1.  Indi- 
cate whether  you  will  sever  all  connections 
with  your  present  employer,  business  firm, 
association  or  organization  If  you  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Yes. 


2.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  affilia- 
tion or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  association 
or  organization.  No. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment  to 
a  job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  Do  you  expect  to  serve  the  full  term  for 
which  you  have  been  appointed?  Yes. 

Potential  conflicts  of  interest: 

1.  Describe  any  financial  arrangements  or 
deferred  compensation  agreements  or  other 
continuing  dealings  with  business  associates, 
clients  or  customers  who  will  be  affected  by 
policies  which  you.  will  influence  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
None. 

2.  List  any  Investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
involve  potential  conflicts  of  interest  with  the 
position  to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
None. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  financial  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
10  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  constitute  or  result  in  a  possible 
conflict  of  interest  with  the  position  to  which 
you  have  been  nominated.  None. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indi- 
rectly influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or  mod- 
ification of  any  legislation  at  the  national 
level  of  government  or  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  administration  and  execution 
of  national  law  of  public  policy.  None. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  that  may  be  dis- 
closed by  your  responses  to  the  abovs  Items. 
Not  applicable. 

Statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natur.al  Resources  Endorsing 
the  Nomination  of  Mr.  James  Joseph  as 
Undersecretary   of  the  Interior 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  wish  to  welcome  the 
nomination  of  James  Joseph  to  serve  as 
Undersecretary  of  the  Interior.  He  would 
bring  important  qualities  to  the  Interior 
Department. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Joseph  has  worked 
effectively  for  the  correction  of  long-standing 
social  inequities,  for  the  improvement  of 
urban  conditions,  and  In  the  exertion  of  cor- 
porate responsibility  in  these  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  concern  to  American  society. 
We  also  understand  him  to  be  held  in  high 
professional  and  personal  regard  by  leaders 
of  urban  and  social  reform  in  this  country. 

This  background  equips  Mr.  Joseph  for  sig- 
nificant service  in  numerous  missions  of  the 
Interior  Department.  Many  of  the  Depart- 
ment's natural  resource  and  management 
responsltalhties  bear  directly  upon  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  American  Indians, 
native  Alaskans,  persons  of  Spanish  origin 
and  other  minorities.  Important  and  grow- 
ing functions  of  the  Department  In  funding 
for  state  and  local  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  In  new  urban  national  rec- 
reation areas  directly  affect  the  quality  of 
life  In  our  cities.  And  naturally,  the  Depart- 
ment has  a  pervasive  responsibility  to  see 
that  all  Americans,  who  share  ownership  of 
the  great  public  lands,  benefit  equitably  from 
a  common  heritage. 

Some  observers  of  the  Department's  per- 
formance In  these  social  and  urban  responsi- 
bilities have  found  serious  fallings.  Without 
entering  into  such  Issues  or  charges  here, 
we  do  submit  that  those  who  manage  the 
national  treasures  of  land,  water  and  wild 
nature  need  wider  rapport  and  understand- 
ing among  a  heavily  urbanized  population. 

Unfortunately,  the  priorities  of  natural  re- 
source   and    environmental    agencies    have 


often  been  seen  as  irrelevant  to — or  even 
competitive  with — social  and  urban  welfare 
Interests.  Minority  persons,  viewing  the  offi- 
cials and  the  constituencies  of  such  agencies, 
have  seen  too  little  for  themselves  in  either 
the  public  benefits  or  the  career  opportuni- 
ties of  the  programs  concerned. 

Such  conditions  need  not  apply,  and  we 
believe  the  appointment, of  Mr.  Joseph  as 
Undersecretary  can  bring  influences  that 
help  to  reverse  them.  We  respectfully  urge 
that  the  Senate  consent  to  this  nomination. 

This  statement,  presented  by  William  K. 
Relily,  President  of  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, Is  endorsed  by  the  following  organi- 
zations : 

Conservation  Foundation. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Defense  Fund. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

National  Congress  of  Hispanic  American 
Citizens. 

Native  American  Resources  Development 
Foundation. 

Natural  Resovu-ces  Defense  Council. 

Sierra  Club. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Wilderness  Society. 

Numerous  other  groups  that  might  have 
wished  to  Join  In  rhls  statement  could  not 
be  consulted  In  time  for  today's  hearing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  I  regret  that  a 
Cabinet  Meeting  at  the  White  Hcu=e  prevents 
me  from  appearing  before  you  this  morning 
to  urge  your  early  confirmation  of  Mr.  Leo  M. 
KruUtz  as  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  have  known  Mr.  Krulitz  for  more 
than  12  years  and  have  tremeudo'as  respect 
for  him  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  personal  friend. 
Your  advice  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
months  ago,  was  to  Insist  that  the  Solicitor's 
Office  be  filled  by  someone  that  has  my  com- 
plete trust.  I  have  followed  your  advice  and 
recommended  Mr.  Krulitz  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  After  extensive  Investi- 
gations, tlie  President  has  concurred  in  my 
recommendation  and  we  are  now  before  you 
and  your  Committee  for  confirmation. 

As  you  can  see  from  Mr.  Krulltz's  resume, 
he  has  an  outstanding  educational  back- 
ground which  he  has  honed  to  a  fine  edge 
by  the  practice  of  law  and  high-level  busi- 
ness experience. 

Your  early  confirmation  of  Mr.  Krulitz  will 
be  appreciated  by  myself  and  supported  by 
the  people  of  America. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus. 

Secretary. 

Statement  of  Leo  M.  Krulitz,  Solicitor- 
Nominee,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of 
the  Committee.  I'd  like  to  thank  Congress- 
man Lee  Hamilton  for  being  here  to 
introduce  me  this  morning.  He  is  truly  one 
of  the  outstanding  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress.  Republicans  in  the  9th  District  of 
Indiana  recognize  his  abilities  as  well — they 
didn't  even  run  a  candidate  against  him  last 
fall !  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  know  him  and 
to  work  with  him  during  these  past  years. 

These  are  exciting  times  In  Washington. 
President  Carter  has  brought  a  sense  of 
freshness,  direction  and  momentum  to  gov- 
ernment. I'm  honored  that  he  has  selected 
me  to  be  a  part  of  his  new  Administration 
as  Solicitor  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 
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I  look  upon  It  as  a  real  privilege 
with  Secretary  Cecil  Anrtrus.  I 
the  Secretary  lor  many  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  vision.  He  Is 
mltted  to  preserving  for  future 
those    precious    resources    which 
today.  I  share  that  commitment 
I  grew  up  In  a  small  mining 
In  the  beautiful  wooded  mountalts 
Idaho.  I  have  observed  first-hand 
quences  when  environmental 
are  ignored.  Thanks  to  the 
Andrus,    Senator    Church,    this 
and    the    Congress,    that 
changing. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  a  practical 
listens  and  takes  Into  account 
of    view    but    never    hesitates    to 
tough   decisions.    While   everyone 
always  agree — they  do  consider 

He  Is  uniquely  qtiallfied  to  ma^e 
portant  trade-offs  between  the 
of  America  for  energy  and  the 
American    people    to    protect    ou 
merit.  I  look  forward  to  working 
Members  of  this  Committee,  and 
gress  on  these  dlfRcult  matters. 

Under     President     Carter     and 
Andrus.  the  Department  of  the 
be  a  lively  place.  The  Impact  of 
menfs  decisions  on  people  will  be 
Into  account.  The  Important  peopl ! 
biiliies  of  the   Department   will 
creased  emohasis.  This  will   be 
Solicitor's  Office  as  well. 

If  confirmed,  I  look  forward  to 
the  principal  legal  advisor  to  the 
and  to  administering  an  office  of 
lav/j-ors.  I  sense  we  should  have  n 
attracting  and  maintaining  a 
legal  talent  to  deal  with  the 
broad  spectrum  of  problems  and 
blUtles. 

As  we  go  along  we  are  bound  to 
mistakes — and  I'm  confident  you 
know  about  them!  But  In  the  end 
else  might  be  said,  no  one  will 
sav  "They  were  afraid  to  try." 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd 
to  answer  any  questions. 
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Leo  M.  Krulitz 

Education:  1960.  B.A..  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; 1963.  J.D..  Harvard  Law  Schx)l;  1969. 
M.B.A..  Stanford  Graduate  School]  of  Busi- 
ness. 

Experience.     1974-Present.    vice 
and  treasurer,  Irwin  Management 
74,  manager.  Small  Companies  Grdup 
Management    Co.;     1971,    manager, 
Capital  Group,  Irwin  Management 
manager.  Consulting  Group,  Irwlr 
ment  Co.;    1969,  assistant  to  the 
Irwin  Management  Co.;    1963-67, 
attorney,    Moffatt,    Thomas,     Barrett 
Blanton.  partner,  1966. 

Organizations:  Idaho  Bar  Association 
dlana  Bar  Association.  Harvard  CU  b 
York,  Columbus  Chamber  of  Comm  tree 
vard  Law  School  Alumni  Associatlpn 
ford   Graduate    School    Alumni 
Director  and  Member,  Executive 
L'Enfant    Plaza    Properties,    Inc 
Mayor's  Transportation  Advisory 
Columbus,  Ind. 

Honors:  Graduated  J.  D.  Cum 
Harvard  Law  School . 

Personal:  Married,  Donna  Rlstail  Krulitz, 
B.  1938;  Daughter,  Cynthia  May  Krulitz.  B. 
1963:  Daughter,  Pamela  Ristan  Kt-uUtz.  B. 
1964. 


Financial  Statement  :  Leo  and  |>onna 
Kbulitz 
Provide  a  complete,  current  finajiclal 
worth  statement  which  Itemizes  In 
assets  (Including  bank  accounts, 
securities,    trusts.    Investments 
financial   holdings)    and   all   Uabilttles 
eluding  debts,  mortgages,  loans, 
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financial  obligations)  of  yourself,  your 
spouse,  and  other  Immediate  members  of 
your  household. 

assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  In  banks.  $2,500. 

Listed  securities— add  schedule,  $27,785. 

Unlisted  securities— add  schedule,  $9,175. 

Real  estate  Interests.  Including  mort- 
gages— add  schedule.  $85,000. 

Personal  property,  $23,000. 

Irwin  Management  Employees  Savings 
Plan,  $19,500. 

Irwin  Management  Employees  Retirement 
Plan — Present  value  of  vested  benefits,  $9,700. 

Total  assets,  $176,660. 

LIABILITIES 

Notes  payable  to  others,  $6,800. 
Real  estate  mortgages  payable — add  sched- 
ule, $42,000. 

Total  liabilities,  $48,800. 
Net  worth,  $127,860. 

1.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  receipts  from  deferred  Income  ar- 
rangements, stock  options,  uncompleted  con- 
tracts and  other  future  benefits  which  you 
expect  tD  derive  from  previous  business  re- 
lationships, professional  services  and  firm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers, 
clients,  and  customers.  See  Attachment  1. 

2.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
Yes.  See  schedule  1. 

3.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  No. 

4.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 

Statement  for  Completion  by  Presidential 
Nominees 

Name:  Krulitz,  Leo  M. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Solicitor, 
Dept.  of  Interior. 

Date  of  birth:  June  15.  1938. 

Place  of  birth :  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Marital  status :  Married. 

Pull  name  of  spouse:  Donna  E.  Rlstau 
Krulitz. 

Names  and  ages  of  children:  Cynthia  May 
Krulitz,   13;   Pamela  Rlstau  Krulitz,   12. 

Education:  Stanford  University,  1956-60, 
BA,  1960;  Harvard  Law  School,  1960-63,  JD, 
1963;  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
1967-69.  MBA,  1969. 

Honors  and  awards:  Favllle  Fellowship, 
Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business  Har- 
vard Law  Degree  granted  Cum  Laude. 

Memberships:  Indiana  Bar,  since  1969; 
Idaho  Bar,  since  1963;  Indiana  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Idaho  Bar  Association;  Bartholomew 
County  Bar  Association;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Columbus,  Ind.;  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York;  North  Christian  Church,  past  deacon 
and  treasurer,  Columbus,  Ind.;  Mayor's 
Transportation  Advisory  Committee.  Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

Employee  record;  1969— Present  Irwin 
Management  Company,  Columbia,  Ind.;  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  Division  Manager 
1974  to  present;  principal  legal  and  financial 
officer  of  the  company.  Responsible  for: 

Legal  services  for  20  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, foundations,  and  other  entities.  Super- 
vise legal  work  provided  by  in-house  lawyers, 
counsel  in  Indianapolis  and  special  counsel 
(Taxes.  SEC,  Real  Estate,  etc.)  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  New  York,  Boston. 

Accounting,  audit,  taxes.  Insurance,  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

Cash  and  debt  management. 
Clients'  Interest  in  two  major  real  estate 
Investments:  L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties  and 
Juno  Beach. 

Also  as  part  of  my  responsibilities  with 
Irwin  Management  Company  I  am:  Director, 
member  of  executive  committee  and  secre- 
tary, L'Enfant  Plaza  Properties,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Treasurer,  Irwin-Sweeney- 
Miller  Foundation,  Columbus.  Ind.;  June 
1963-September  1967,  Attorney,  Moffatt, 
Thomas.  Barrett  &  Blanton,  Boise,  Idaho 
(Made  partner  in  1966) . 


Government  experience:  Served  as  Hear- 
ing Officer  for  the  Columbus,  Indiana  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  for  about  2  years. 

Published  writing:  None — other  than  as 
Editor  of  the  Stanford  Dally  In  1959. 

Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  in  the  position  to  which  you 
have  been  named,  (attach  sheet)  See  Attach- 
ment 2. 

Future  employment  relationships: 

1.  Indicate  wnether  you  will  sever  all  con- 
nections with  your  present  employer,  busi- 
ness firm,  association  or  organization  if  you 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Yes. 

2.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  gov- 
ernment service  to  resume  employment,  af- 
filiation or  practice  with  your  current  or 
any  previous  employer,  business  firm,  asso- 
ciation  or   organization.   None. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  Do  you  expect  to  serve  the  full  term  for 
which  you  have  been  appointed?  Yes. 

Potential  conflicts  of  Interest:  Continu- 
ing financial  arrangements  are  described  In 
Attachment  1.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
potential  conflict  with  regard  to  my  position 
as  Solicitor;  Stocks,  500  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  1000  Hickory  Furniture.  350  Koger 
Properties,  300  Sunshine  Mining,  I  Intend 
to  divest  myself  of  all  of  these  investments 
immediately  upon  confirmation.  I  expect  to 
reinvest  the  funds  in  securities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

2.  List  any  investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
involve  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  with 
the  position  to  which  you  have  been 
nominated. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship, 
dealing  or  financial  transaction  (other 
than  taxpaylng)  which  you  have  had  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whether  for  yourself  or  relatives, 
on  behalf  of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent, 
that  might  in  any  way  constitute  or  result 
In  a  possible  confilct  of  Interest  with  the 
position  to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
The  clients  of  Irwin  Management  Company 
own  an  interest  in  a  partnership  that  owns 
550  acres  of  undeveloped  property  including 
114  miles  of  oceanfront  In  Palm  Beach 
County,  Florida  ("June  Beach").  I  have 
been  responsible  for  this  Investment  for  the 
past  several  years.  The  property  Is  one  of 
number  of  properties  under  consideration 
for  acquisition  by  Palm  Beach  County  for 
a  park.  Funding  would  come  from  a  $50 
million  bond  issue  approved  by  the  voters 
of  Palm  Beach  County  two  years  ago  for 
acquisition  of  oceanfront  and  park  lands. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  in  Palm 
Beach  County  of  trying  to  supplement  the 
bond  funds  with  Federal  funds  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Interior.  I  would  have 
to  disqualify  myself  with  regard  to  any 
matters  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Juno  Beach  property. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  in- 
directly influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or 
modification  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  national  law  or  public  policy.  None. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  that  may  be 
disclosed  by  your  responses  to  the  above 
items.  See  answers  to  Items  2  and  3  above. 

SCHEDULE  1 

Listed  Securities  (Common  Stock) :  600 
Cummins  Engine,  Inc.  $24,185;  300  Sunshine 
Mining.  $3,600,  total.  $27,785. 

Unlisted  Securities  (Common  Stock): 
1000  Hickory  Furniture,  $5,500;  350  Koger 
Properties,  $3,675,  total  $9,175. 

Real  Estate:  Residence  at  1630  Park  Val- 
ley Drive.  Columbus.  Ind..  $85,000. 
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Mortgage  Payable  to  Irwin  Union  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Columbus,  Ind. — current  bal- 
ance, $42,000. 

Notes  Payable  to  Others:  Margin  Loan 
from  Robertson,  Coleman,  Seibel  &  Weisel, 
San  Francisco,  California  secured  by  the 
listed  marketable  securities  noted  above, 
$6,800. 

attachment   1 

1.  I  participate  In  the  Irwin  Management 
Employee's  Retirement  Plan.  My  beneats  are 
vested  under  the  Retirement  Plan  as  follows: 
Monthly  benefit  beginning  at  age  65:  $485. 
Present  value  of  vested  retirement  benefit: 
$9,700. 

I  am  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
a  lump  sum  settlement  at  this  time  and 
expect  to  continue  my  Interest  under  this 
plan. 

2.  I  also  participate  in  the  Irwin  Manage- 
ment Employees  Savings  Plan.  My  Interest  in 
the  Savings  Plan  now  totals  about  $19,500. 
These  funds  are  managed  by  an  investment 
committee  and  are  presently  invested  in  sev- 
eral diversified  mutual  funds.  Under  the  plan 
I  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to  direct 
the  committee  to  invest  these  funds  either 
in  equity  mutual  funds  or  in  fixed  income 
mutual  funds.  I  also  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw funds.  Under  existing  tax  laws  these 
Investments  compound  tax  free  until  with- 
drawal. I  Intend  to  leave  these  funds  in  the 
Savings  Plan. 

3.  Irwin  Management  Company  has  advised 
me  that  when  my  employment  finally  termi- 
nates (I  am  presently  on  an  unpaid  leave  of 
absence) ,  the  company  will  pay  rne  6  months 
severance  pay.  I  expect  to  resign  from  Irwin 
Management  upon  my  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  This  severance  arrangement  has  been 
reviewed  by  counsel  for  Irwin  Management 
and  their  opinion  letter  stating  that  the 
arrangement  does  not  contravene  relevant 
Federal  conflict  of  interest  statutes  Is 
attached. 

McHale,  Cook  &  Welch, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  15,  1977. 
Robert  Lipshutz.  Esq., 
Counsel  to  the  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipshutz:  This  office  Is,  and  ha-5 
been  for  several  years,  general  covinsel  for 
Irwln  Management  Company.  Inc.,  of  Colum- 
bus. Indiana  Mr.  Leo  M.  Krulitz,  an  employee 
of  that  Company,  has  requested  that  we  ad- 
vise you  concerning  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  employment  with  ths 
Company,  of  Mr.  Krulitz,  who,  we  under- 
stand. Is  being  considered  for  a  Presidential 
appointment  as  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Krulitz  has  been  employed  by  the 
Company  for  the  past  seven  years.  We  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Company  to  make  financial  arrangements 
with  employees  who  terminate  their  em- 
ployment to  cover  the  expenses  of  transition 
to  new  employment,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  services  previously  performed  by  the  ter- 
minating employee.  We  are  advised  that  the 
terms  of  these  arrangements  have  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  employee  to 
employee. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Mr.  Krulitz  is 
presently  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Com- 
pany without  compensation,  and  that  In  the 
event  he  receives  the  appointment  men- 
tioned above,  his  employment  with  the  Com- 
pany will  be  terminated.  We  understand  that 
the  Company  proposes  to  pay  to  Mr.  Krulitz 
an  amount  equal  to  six  months  salary  as 
severance  pay  in  recognition  of  past  service. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Mr.  Krulitz 
will  not  receive  now,  or  in  the  future,  any 
amounts  other  than  the  above-mentioned 
severance  pay,  although  he  may  be  entitled, 
because  of  his  past  services,  to  certain  bene- 
fits in  the  future  under  the  Irwln  Manage- 
ment   Company,    Inc.    employee    retirement 


plan,  which  Is  a  qualified  plan  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  401  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  We  are  advised  by  the  Company 
that  there  are  no  agreements,  understand- 
ings or  arrangements  with  respect  to  any 
future  employment  of  Mr.  Krulitz  by  the 
Company. 

Based  upon  our  general  familiarity  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  such  ex- 
amination of  the  law  and  the  facts  as  we 
deem  necessary,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
payment  to  Mr.  Krulitz,  proposed  to  be  made 
by  the  Company — 

Is  In  recognition  of  past  services  by  Mr. 
Krulitz  to  the  Company; 

Does  not  represent  compensation  for  any 
services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  either  by 
himself  or  another,  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  of  any  independent  agency 
of  the  United  States; 

Does  not  represent  a  contribution,  to,  or 
supplementation  of.  the  salary  of  Mr.  Kru- 
litz as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  of  any  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Is  not  in  violation  of  Section  203  or  Sec- 
tion 209  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  Is  satisfactory. 
Sincerely, 

Don  W.  BtiTTREY. 

attachment  2 
My  qualifications  to  serve  as  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  are  as  follows: 

1.  I  received  my  legal  education  at  one  nf 
the  country's  leading  law  schools.  My  degree 
was  granted  cum  laude. 

2.  I  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Idaho  This  practice 
was  successful  and  I  was  made  a  partner  In 
the  firm. 

3.  For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
responsible  for  the  legal  affairs  of  my  com- 
pany. We  have  dealt  with  complex  legal  prob- 
lems In  a  wide  variety  of  areas—  major  real 
estate  transactions,  taxes,  securities  Ibw 
questions,  environmental  issues,  etc.  I  have 
supervised  matters  from  simple  legal  counsel- 
ing to  complex  litigation. 

4.  In  addition  to  my  legal  training  end  ex- 
perience, I  have  credei^ial-s  as  an  adminl-;- 
trator  and  business  man.  The  Solicitor  super- 
vises about  220  lawyers  and  deals  with  mat- 
ters that  Involve  economic  a.?  well  as  legal 
considerations.  My  business  degree  and  ex- 
perience as  an  administrator  should  help 
me  effectively  discharge  tlie  responsibilities 
of  the  Solicitor. 

5.  Finally,  the  most  Important  quallfica- 
tion  for  the  Solicitor  is  to  have  the  confl- 
dence  of  the  Solicitor's  client — the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
Secretary  Andrus  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
I  believe  his  recommendation  of  me  for  the 
position  indicates  that  the  docs  have  such 
confidence  in  me. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Macnuson,      Mr.      Anderson,      Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Packwood,   Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.   Lax- 
alt,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  925.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  authori- 
ties to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fa- 
cilitate  emergency   actions   to   mitigate   the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,  Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  and  general  elections  for 
the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.  927.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  Federal  assistance 
to  minority  business  enterprises,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  928.  A  bin  to  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1982  certain  child  nutrition  programs  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  : 
S.   929.   A  bill   to  establish  National   His- 
toiic  Trails  as  a  new  category  of  trails  withlii 
the  National  Trails  System,  to  Include  the 
Iditarod  Trail,  Alaska,  in  the  National  Trails 
System  as  a  National  Historic  Trail  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  LaFayette 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash  River,  Ind.;   to 
the  Committee  ou  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  price  stability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  of 
lun)p-sum  death  payments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.   Anderson, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  DuRKiN,   Mr.  H.'INSen,  Mr. 
Cannon.    Mr.    Packvood.    Mr. 
HATFirtD.  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett) : 
S.  925.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities ta  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  farilltate  emergency  actions  to  miti- 
gate the  impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Re.sources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  others,  I  am  sending  to  the  desk 
legislation  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  temporary  authority 
to  take  actions  to  mitigate  tlie  adverse 
in^pacts  of  the  1976-77  drought  on  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  provides 
authority  to  prevent  disaster  rather  than 
treating  it  after  the  fact.  We  provide 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  look 
ahead  and  take  action  in  anticipation 
of  project?d  water  shortages.  The  au- 
thority, although  only  temporary,  is  ex- 
tensive inasmuch  as  we  must  be  able 
to  examine  all  opportunities  to  augment, 
utilize,  or  conserve  water  supplies  avail- 
able to  Federal  reclamation  projects.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  must  grant  the  authority 
to  move  ahead,  without  delay,  on  those 
options  deemed  feasible  if  the  prevention 
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of  economic  and  resource  losses 
achieved. 

The    program    envisioned 
terms  of  the  legislation  appli 
Federal  reclamation  projects 
Western  States  but  this  includes 
10  million  acres  of  productive 
al  lands — an  important  share 
tlonal  food  and  fiber 
viously.  benefits  will  accrue 

The  facts  are,  that  barring 
beneficial    weatlier    conditions, 
facing  an  extraordinary  situatibn 
farmers    on    reclamation    pro, 
faced  with  the  question  of  sur 
must  provide  authority  for  ac  ._ 
grams  to  preserve  our  agrlcultur  al 
programs  that  will  not  only 
the  adverse  impacts  predicted 
summer,  but  will  Insure  that 
basic  of  resources  will  not  be 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Nt 
sources  held  a  hearing  on  the 
situation  in  the  Yakima  Valley 
ington  State.  It  was  clearly 
that  in  addition  to  the  hard.sh 
could  occur  from  the  losses  of 
year's  harvest,  there  is  the 
losing    the    productivity    of 
crops — a  loss  which  may  take  a 
replace. 

The    inspiration   for    this 
comes  from  the  people  on  the 
the  farmers,  the  irrigators,  the 
tlon  project  managers  and 
the  people  who  know  our  soil 
resources  best. 

I  am  confident  that  by  acting 
constructive  preventive  measure ; 
save  far  more  of  our  valuable 
base  than  if  we  delay  until 
drought  is  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
on  Energy  and  Natural 
already  scheduled  a  public 
this    proposal    for    Tuesday 
March  8,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Offlc^ 
ing.  At  that  time,  I  am  hopeful 
will  receive  the  full  support  of 
ministration  and  I  believe  that 
posal  will  merit  the  endorsemeii 
full  Senat€  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  measure 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusioi 
remarks.  Briefly,  the  measure 
the  opportunity  to  make  full 
of  existing  statutory  authority 
as  granting  specific  authorities 
bat  drought  situations.  So  that 
pursuant  to  existing  authority 
undertaken  without  delay  due 
of  funding — it  is  provided  tha 
previously  appropriated  to  the  B 
Reclamation  for  other  purposes 
utilized  for  the  programs  alr_ 
thorized  as  well  as  those  propose 
bill.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
ized  to  make  necessary  studies 
take    construction,    managemer^ 
conservation  activities  as  well  as 
by  purchase  from  willing  sellers 
able   water   supplies    for 
with  the  objective  of  minimizin  j 
and  damages  from  the  drought 

The  preventive  program  .. 
the  act  Is  to  be  coordinated 
emergency  and  disaster  rehef 
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is  to  be  conducted   by   other   Federal   agencies 
under  other  provisions  of  laws, 
the  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  mislead  our- 
only  to  selves.  If  enacted,  this  measure  will  not 
In  the  17  be  a  panacea;  but  it  will  be  a  construe- 
almost  tive  beginning, 
a^ricultur-  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
our  na-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
Ob-  follows: 

S.  925 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary",  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorities In  the  Reclamation  Laws  (74  Stat. 
882,  as  amended)  and  the  authorities  granted 
herein  Is  directed  to — 

(a)  perform  studies  to  Identify  opportuni- 
ties to  augment,  utilize,  or  coiiserve  water 
supplies  available  to  Federal  reclamation 
projects;  and,  within  existing  contractual 
arrangements  and  pursuant  to  State  water 
law,  to  undertake  without  further  author- 
ization construction,  management,  and  con- 
servation activities  which  can  be  expected  to 
have  an  effect  In  mitigating  losses  and 
damages  to  Federal  reclamation  projects  re- 
sulting from  the  1976-77  drought  period; 

(b)  within  the  constraints  of  State  water 
laws,  acquire  available  water  supplies  by  pur- 
chase from  willing  sellers  and  to  redistribute 
such  water  within  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects based  upon  priorities  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  objective  of  mini- 
mizing losses  and  damages  resulting  from  the 
drought: 

(c)  undertake  expedited  evaluations  and 
reconnaissance  studies  of  potential  facilities 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
current  emergency  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
evaluating  such  potential  undertakings  in- 
cluding,,but  not  limited  to,  wells,  pumping 
plants,  pipelines,  canals,  and  alterations  of 
outlet  works  of  existing  Impoundments:  and 

(d)  make  payments  to  Federal  reclamation 
project  landowners  who  are  without  Irriga- 
tion water  supplies  to  carry  out  soil  con- 
servation measures  to  protect  the  produc- 
tivity of  project  lands  for  future  seasons. 

Sec.  2.  Payment  for  water  acquired  from 
willing  sellers  will  be  at  a  negotiated  price, 
but  will  not  confer  any  undue  benefit  or 
profit  to  any  person  or  persons  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  realized  If  the  water 
had  been  used  In  the  normal  irrigation  of 
crops  adapted  to  the  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  priority  of  need  for 
allocating  the  acquired  or  developed  water, 
taking  into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  national  need  and  the  effect  of  losing 
perennial  crops  due  to  drought:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Bllocation  of  the  water  will 
be  to  a  Buitfvu  of  Reclamation  contracting 
entity  which  Will  be  resoonsible  for  repay- 
ment on  terms  ana  conditions  within  the  re- 
payment capability  ^i  the  beneficiaries  as 
determined  by  the  SeCic.ary:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  funds  useJ  for  developing 
or  acquiring  emergency  water  supplies  that 
exceed  the  repayment  capablll  y,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  defer  without  penalty,  the  1977  and  1978 
payments  of  any  installment  of  charges  owed 
to  the  United  States  on  Federal  reclamation 
projects  as  he  deems  necessary  because  of 
financial  hardship  caused  by  extreme  drought 
conditions;  Provided,  That  any  deferment 
may  be  added  to  the  end  of  the  repayment 
period  under  the  contracting  entities'  exist- 
ing contract  with  the  tTnited  Slates. 

Sec.  5.  Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act 

are  In  response  to  emergency  conditions  and 

depend    for    their    effectiveness    upon    their 

completion  prior  to  or  during  the  1977  Irrl- 

pilograms     gatlon  season  and,  therefore,  are  deemed  not 
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to  be  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment for  purposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852,  as 
amended:  42  U.S.C.  4321). 

Sec.  6.  The  program  established  by  this 
Act  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  co- 
ordinated with  emergency  and  disaster  relief 
operations  conducted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies under  other  provisions  of  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  heads  of  all  other  Federal  agencies  per- 
forming relief  functions  under  other  Federal 
authorities  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  the  Secretary,  or  his  desig- 
nee, such  information  and  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  shall  deem  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1978,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
complete  report  on  expenditures  under  this 
Act,  which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
t3,  an  Itemized  account  of  each  contract  for 
construction  or  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
water  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1062;  43  U.S.C.  503).  a  sum, 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
hereby  avUhorlzed  to  transfer  to  the  emer- 
gency fund  such  fiscal  year  1977  funds  ap- 
propriated for  other  purposes  as  may  be 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  of  fiscal  year  1977  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  from  the  emergency  fund 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  the  State  of  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
provide  temporary  authorities  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  emergency 
actions  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  terrible  drought  we  are  experiencing 
in  California  and  the  other  Western 
States. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  clarify 
certain  emergency  authorities  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  already  been 
granted  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  and  it  provides  some 
new  authority  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
current  emergency. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  undertake 
appropriate  studies  to  conserve  available 
water  and  to  undertake  construction, 
management,  and  conservation  activities 
which  can  be  expected  to  help  mitigate 
losses  and  damages  to  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects  resulting  from  the  1976-77 
drought  period. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  purchase  water  from  a 
willing  seller  and  to  reallocate  such 
water  on  the  basis  of  a  priority  system  to 
be  established  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Third,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
imdertake  expedited  evaluations  of 
potential  facilities  designed  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  a  reoccurrence  of  the 
drought  conditions  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  merits  of  these  poten- 
tial facilities  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
make  payments  to  Federal  reclamation 
project  landowners  who  are  without 
irrigation  water  supplies  in  order  for  the 
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landowner  to  take  necessary  soil  con- 
servation measures  to  protect  produc- 
tivity In  future  years. 

To  Implement  the  above  directives. 
$200  million  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  emergency  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
1948  (43  U.S.C.  502). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  basic  support 
of  this  and  other  measures  to  mitigate 
our  severe  drought  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  States.  I  have 
some  concerns  about  the  broad  authori- 
ties contained  in  this  new  legislation  and 
hope  that  the  language  can  be  tightened 
up  as  a  result  of  the  hearing  scheduled 
tomorrow  and  subsequent  committee  and 
Senate  action  on  the  measure. 

For  example,  section  Ka)  directs  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  "within  existing  contrac- 
tual arrangements  and  pursuant  to  State 
water  law,  to  undertake,  without  further 
authorization,  construction,  manage- 
ment, and  conservation  activities  which 
can  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  in 
mitigating  losses  and  damages  to  Federal 
reclamation  projects  resulting  from  the 
1976-77  drought  period."  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  intent  of  this  provision 
is  a  narrowly  defined  one — to  take  emer- 
gency actions  in  this  drought  situation. 
However,  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
this  authority  is  drawn  up  more  specifi- 
cally so  that  there  is  no  question  about 
whether  this  would  be  a  back  door 
method  of  authorizing  major  new  con- 
struction projects.  That  is  apparently 
not  the  intent.  And  it  should  not  be. 
Therefore,  I  would  strongly  support  new 
and  tighter  language  to  clarify  this 
provision. 

This  tightening  up  is  particularly  Im- 
portant in  relation  to  section  5  of  the 
bill  which  provides  an  exemption  from 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
for  any  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
bill.  Obviously,  if  the  actions  under  this 
bill  are  temporary  and  specific  ones  de- 
signed to  mitigate  the  severe  emergency, 
there  is  a  justification  for  exempting  the 
actions  from  the  time-consuming  re- 
quirements of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement.  However,  I  would  certainly 
not  favor  exempting  from  NEPA  any 
major  new  construction  project  even  if 
it  is  undertaken  to  mitigate  the  drought 
situation.  This  language,  too,  needs 
clarification. 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  we  amend 
the  bill  to  provide  a  specific  termination 
date  of  the  authorities  to  deal  with  the 
emergency.  While  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  foresee  now  exactly  when  the 
drought  conditions  will  be  over,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  draft  termination  language  that 
has  some  flexibility.  I  hope  that  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee will  consider  this  question. 

Overall,  this  is  a  needed  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Chairman  Jackson  has  in- 
troduced it  and  scheduled  hearings  so 
expeditiously.  I  will  be  pleased  to  work 
closely  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee in  refining  the  bill  along  the  lines 
I  have  suggested. 


By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Mathias,  and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 

S.  926.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  public 


financing  of  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  a  joint  statement  by 
Senators  Kennedy,  Cranston,  Mathias, 
Schweiker,  and  myself  on  the  Public  Fi- 
nancing of  Senate  Elections  Act,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill,  a  State-by-State  anal- 
ysis, and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Public  Financing  of  Senate  Elections 
Act  of  1977 

We  are  introducing  legislation  today  calling 
fcr  public  financing  of  primary  elections  and 
general  elections  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. While  the  bill  we  are  Introducing  deals 
only  with  Senate  elections,  a  companion  ef- 
fort is  being  made  In  the  House  under  bi- 
partisan leadership.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  give  high  priority  to  these  measures,  so 
that  public  financing  for  both  Senate  and 
House  elections  can  take  effect  for  the  1978 
Csngresslonal  elections. 

The  1976  Presidential  election  proved  that 
the  concept  of  public  financing  works,  and 
that  it  works  for  both  primaries  and  general 
elections.  Now,  the  time  has  come  to  extend 
this  basic  reform  of  the  political  process  to 
elections  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  very  success  of  public  financing  of 
Presidential  elections  makes  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Congressional  elect;  3ns  especially 
urgent.  Closing  the  Presidential  arena  to 
private  contributions  has  substantially  In- 
creased the  fiow  of  private  contributions  to 
the  Congressional  campaigns.  According  to 
figures  released  last  month  by  Common 
Cause : 

Special  interest  groups  contributed  a  rec- 
ord $22.6  million  to  Senate  and  House  candi- 
dates in  1976,  up  by  more  than  80  percent 
from  1974; 

Political  action  committees  of  corporations 
and  business  trade  associations  gave  S7.1  mil- 
lion to  Senate  and  House  candidates  up 
from  $2.5  million  in  1974; 

Some  468  corporations  used  political  action 
committees  for  the  1976  elections,  up  from 
onlv  100  In  J974. 

What  will  we  have  pained  If  we  have  closed 
off  the  Executive  Branch  to  the  Influence  of 
private  money  only  to  have  opened  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  to  a  heavier  Influx  of  private 
money — and  private  Influence? 

The  needed  reform  is  simple  and  obvious. 
Public  financing  of  elections  can  work  as  ef- 
fecclvely  for  Congressional  elections  as  it 
worked  for  the  Presidential  election  In  1976. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  contains  the  following  key  pro- 
visions: 

For  Senate  general  elections,  candidates 
of  major  parties  (those  winning  25  percent 
or  more  of  the  vote  In  the  preceeding  elec- 
tion) would  be  entitled  to  public  funds  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  spending  limit  in  the 
election.  In  addition,  they  would  be  eligible 
for  matching  grants  for  private  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less,  up  to  the  remainder  of 
the  spending  limit.  The  spending  limit  would 
be  set  at  20  cents  a  voter  or  $300,000,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

For  Senate  primary  elections,  candidates 
could  qualify  for  matching  public  funds  by 
raising  a  threshold  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  spending  limit  or  $50,000,  which- 
ever Is  less.  The  spending  limit  would  be  set 
at  15  cents  a  voter  or  $225,000,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Candidates  using  public  funds  would  be 
limited  to  spending  $35,000  of  their  own 
funds  In  a  primary  or  general  election. 

The  overall  spending  limits  would  be 
waived  if  a  candidate  not  using  public  funds 


the  limit  on  personal  funds.  A  candidate  us- 
ing public  financing  could  continue  to  re- 
ceive matching  funds  beyond  the  spending 
limit. 

Minority  party  candidates  could  qualify 
for  matching  public  funds  in  general  elec- 
tions by  raising  a  threshold  of  25  percent  of 
the  spending  limit  or  $250,000,  whichever  is 
smaller. 

An  Independent  candidate  will  be  treated 
as  the  candidates  of  a  party  for  purposes  of 
determining  his  or  her  eligibility  for  public 
funds. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  $38  mil- 
lion In  each  biennial  election,  or  an  average 
of  $19  million  a  year. 

In  the  coming  years.  Congress  will  be  deal- 
ing with  issues  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  immense  Importance.  The  stakes  are  very 
high.  On  almost  every  issue,  special  Interest 
groups  have  much  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  ac- 
tion Congre.ss  takes.  These  interest  groups 
have  a  right — indeed,  they  have  a  respon- 
sibility— to  plead  their  case  to  Congress  on 
the  merits.  But  government  decisionmaking 
should  not  be  influenced,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  campaign  contributions.  Even  the 
appeaj.'.nce  of  such  infiuence  can  be  damag- 
ing to  the  democratic  process. 

The  low  cost  of  the  bill  we  are  proposing 
clearly  indicates  that  public  financing  of  Sen- 
ate elections  is  not  a  budget  buster.  We  be- 
lieve that  public  financing  is  the  best  possible 
investment  the  hard-pressed  taxpayer  can 
make  In  the  political  system.  If  public  financ- 
ing was  the  right  reform  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions— and  it  was — then  clearly  it  Is  also  the 
right  reform  for  Senate  and  House  elections. 
A  free  people  must  have  full  confidence  in  Its 
legislature.  Public  financing  of  Congressional 
elections  will,  in  our  Judgment,  greatly  in- 
crease public  confidence  In  Congress — and  so 
strengthen  the  very  foundation  of  our  Con- 
stitutional system. 

We  are  presenting  this  bill  as  the  frame- 
work through  whlcli  public  financing  of  Sen- 
ate elections  can  be  achieved.  While  some  of 
us — as  well  as  others  in  this  body — may  have 
additional  suggestions  and  alternatives  for 
Improving  the  current  federal  election  law, 
we  want  to  stress  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  us  on  the  need  for  public  financ- 
ing of  Congressional  elections. 

Attached  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  bill 
and  a  state-by-state  analysis. 

Summary  of  Bill  on  Public  Financino  for 
Senate  Elections 

PURPOSE 

The  measure  builds  on  existing  law,  which 
already  provides  public  financing  for  Presi- 
dential general  elections.  Presidential  pri- 
maries and  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tiorjs.  The  bill  would  enact  public  financing 
provisions  for  Senate  general  elections  and 
primaries. 

existing  law 

The  existing  law  is  the  dollar  checkoff 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  first  used 
in  the  1976  Presidential  election.  Under  the 
law,  taxpayers  are  authorized  to  designate 
that  $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
shall  be  available  for  a  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury.  Under  an  automatic  appro- 
priation, the  amounts  designated  by  taxpay- 
ers are  transferred  Into  the  fund,  from  which 
they  are  paid  to  eligible  candidates. 

For  Presidential  general  elections,  each 
major  party  candidate  receives  public  funds 
equal  to  the  spending  limit  established  by 
the  law  ($21.8  million  In  1976) .  A  major  party 
Is  defined  as  a  party  whose  candidate  received 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  vote  in  the  pre- 
ceding election.  Minor  parties  (those  whose 
candidates  received  between  5  percent  and 
25  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion) are  entitled  to  public  funds  In  propor- 
tion to  the  votes  they  received  In  that  elec- 
tion. Minor  parties  are  also  entitled  to  receive 
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showing  In  the  current  election, 
parties. 

For  Presidential  primaries,  cat^lldates 
qualify   for   matching   grants 
threshold  amount  of  1100,000  ($^000 
of  20  states)  In  contributions  of 

For  Presidential  nominating 
major  parties  may  receive  up  tc 
in  public  funds.  Minor  parties 
proportional    amounts    accordlnk 
showing  In  the  preceding  election 

By  the  end  of  1976,  the  Presidential 
tlon   Campaign   Fund   In  the 
received  a  total  of  $S5.8  million 
dollar  checkoff.  A  total  of  $72 
spent  for  the  1976  election: 

924.6  million  In  matching  fur^s 
15  candidates  in  the  Presldentla! 

94.1  million  went  to  the  Dem 
and  the  Republican  Party  for  t^ielr 
natlng  conventions. 

943.6  million  (921.8  million 
candidates  Jimmy  Carter  and 
In  the  general  election. 

923  3  million  remains  in  the  fujid 
In  the  1980  Presidential  election 
would  also  be  available  for  the  1 
slonal  elections,  If  public  financing 
for  such  elections. 
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1.  Definition    of    Major    Party. 


party  la  a  party  whose  candidate 
percent  or  more  of  the  vote  In  the 
election  for  the  Senate  seat.  If  onlj 
received  25  percent  or  more  of  thi  i 
party  with  the  next  highest 
qualify   as   a   major   party 
celved  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
2.  Senate     General     Elections, 
system  of  partial  grants  and  m 
Is  adopted  for  major  party  candlda^s, 
than  the  full  grants  provided  to 
candidates  In  Presidential  genera! 
Senate  candidates  of  major  parties 
entitled,  upon  nomination,  to 
funds  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
limit   In   their  elections.   In   addition 
would  be  eligible  for  matching 
private  contributions  up  to  the 
the  spending  limit.  To  qualify  for 
private  contributions  must  be   In 
of  9100  or  less.  Senate  candidates 
fled  for  the  maximum  amount  of 
nanclng  would  receive  62.5  percer 
spending  limit  In  public  funds 
In  the  form  of  a  grant  and  37.5 


rece ive 


Primary 


Stats 


Voiintsge  Threshold 
popuja-  for 

tion '  matching^ 


Alabama 2,494,000 

Alaska 227,000 

Arizona 1,512  000 

A'kansas 1,499,000 

Caliiornia 14,  37b.  000 

Colorado 1.748,000 

Connscticut 2,141000 

Delaware 299,000 

District  of  Columbia 510  000 

ftof'da 6,052,000 

Geofja 3.360,000 

Hawaii $47,000 

!.i|*f'o 563,000 

Illinois 7,489,000 

Indiana 3,616,000 

Iowa 2.003,000 

Kansas 1,604,000 

•^e-^'.-clty 2,369,000 

Lou:  ana 2,517.000 

Main* 733,000 

Maryland 2.822.000 

Massarhusetts 4,044,000 

Michnan 6,167,000 

Minnesoia 2,705,000 

Mississippi 1,641,000 

Missouri 3,331,000 


18,  705 
11,250 
11.340 
11,250 
50.000 
13,100 

16,  057 
11.250 
11.250 
50,000 
25,  200 
11,250 
11,250 
50.000 
27,  m 
15,022 
12,030 

17,  767 

18,  877 
11.253 
21,  650 
30,  330 
46,  252 
20,  2S7 
11,  557 
24,982 


'  Bureau  of  the  Cnesus,  Nov.  1,  1976;  total  for  Uited 
•  5  percent  of  spending  limit  or  $50,  000,  *hichevjr 
'  15  cents  times  voting  age  population;  minimum 
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of  the  remaining  75  percent)    In  watching 
funds. 

3.  Senate  Primary  Elections. — Candidates 
could  qualify  for  matching  public  funds  by 
raising  a  threshold  ancount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  spending  limit  or  950.000,  which- 
ever Is  less.  Only  contributions  of  9100  or 
less  qualify  In  reaching  the  threshold.  Once 
the  threshold  Is  reached,  a  candidate  would 
receive  an  amount  of  public  funds  equal  to 
the  threshold,  and  would  be  entitled  to  ad- 
ditional matching  funds  for  each  additional 
contribution  of  9100  or  less.  A  primary  can- 
didate who  qualified  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  public  financing  would  receive 
60  percent  of  his  or  her  spending  limit  In 
public  funds. 

4.  Limit  on  Overall  Spending. — In  accord 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In  Buckley 
V.   Valeo.  the  sprrndlng  limits  would  apply 
only  to  candidates  using  public  funds.  For 
primary  elections,  the  spending  limit  In  each 
state  would  be  set  at  an  amount  equal  to 
15  cents  a  voter  (based  on  voting  age  popu- 
lation) or  9225,000  whichever  Is  greater.  For 
general  elections,  the  spending  limit  would 
be  set  at  20  cents  a  voter  or  9300,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  The  limits  reflect  the  high 
cost  of  campaigns  and  the  need  to  enable 
both  Incumbents  and  challengers  to  mount 
effective  campaigns.  They  are  higher  than 
the  spending  limits  for  primaries  and  general 
elections    (8  cents  a  voter  and   12  cents  a 
voter,  respectively)  approved  by  Congress  in 
1974  for  Senate  elections,  but  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  because 
they  were  not  coupled  with  public  financing. 
6.  Limit  on  Candidate's  Personal  Funds. — 
Candidates  receiving  public  funds  may  not 
spend  more  than  $35,000  for  a  primary  elec- 
tion and  935,000  in  a  general  election  In  their 
own    funds    or    funds    of    their    Inmiedlate 
family. 

6.  Waiver  of  Spending  Limits.— If  a  candi- 
date not  receiving  public  funds  exceeds 
either  the  overall  spending  limit  or  the  limit 
on  the  use  of  personal  funds,  the  overall 
spending  limit  on  candidates  using  public 
funds  Is  waived.  A  candidate  using  public 
financing  could  continue  to  receive  match- 
ing funds  beyond  the  spending  limit.  The 
waiver  does  not  apply  to  the  limit  on  per- 
sonal funds  appMcable  to  candidates  using 
pub!!c  financing.  To  enforce  the  waiver, 
candidates  who  exceed  the  spending  limits 
are  required  to  report  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunlsslon  within  48  hcurs  after  they 
make  expenditures  or  commitments  for  ex- 
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pendltures  In  excess  of  the  overall  spending 
limit  or  the  limit  on  their  personal  funds. 
7.  Minor  Party  Candidates. — To  qualify 
for  matching  grants  of  public  funds  In  a 
general  election,  candidates  must  raise  a 
threshold  equal  to  26  percent  of  their  spend- 
ing limit  or  9250,000.  whichever  Is  snuUIer. 
The  larger  threshold  for  general  elections 
compared  to  primaries  Is  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  availability  of  public  financing  does 
not  encourage  the  artificial  proliferation  of 
minor  party  candidates  In  the  general  elec 
tlon.  Unlike  the  threshold  required  for  pri- 
maries, the  threshold  for  minor  party  candi- 
dates In  general  elections  may  be  reached 
through  contributions  up  to  the  applicable 
contribution  limits  (91.000  from  Individuals 
and  85,000  from  political  committees).  How- 
ever, only  contributions  up  to  9100  would  be 
eligible  for  matching. 

8.  Independent  Candidates. — The  candi- 
date wUl  be  treated  as  the  candidate  of  a 
party  for  purposes  of  determining  h'.s  or  her 
eligibility  for  public  funds.  If,  for  example, 
an  Independent  candidate  received  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  vote  in  the  precedlc,3 
election  as  an  Independent,  he  or  she  would 
be  eligible  for  public  financing  In  the  cur- 
rent election  as  If  he  or  she  were  a  major 
party  candidate.  However,  a  candidate  of  a 
major  party  In  the  preceding  election  who 
runs  as  an  Independent  candidate  In  the 
current  election  would  be  treated  as  a  minor 
party  candidate,  not  a  major  party  candi- 
date, for  purposes  of  his  or  her  eligibility  for 
public  financing. 

9.  Administration. — Public  financing  of 
Senate  elections  will  be  implemented  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  which  now 
Implements  the  Presidential  public  financing 
system.  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  public 
funds,  candidates  must  agree  to  abide  by  ap- 
plicable spending  and  contribution  Umlta, 
file  required  reports,  and  open  their  books 
for  audit  as  required  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

10.  Cost. — $38  million  In  each  federal  elec- 
tion year,  or  an  average  of  9i9  miillon  a  year. 
The  cost  assumes  that  (1)  In  general  elec- 
tions, major  party  candidates  receive  60  per- 
cent of  their  spending  limits  In  public  funds, 
and  (2)  In  primary  elections,  candidates  re- 
ceive two  thirds  of  the  amounts  rscelved  by 
Presidential  primary  candidates  In  1976. 

11.  Priority  In  Pubilc  Funds. — Publls 
funds  w'U  not  be  available  for  Senate  elec- 
tions until  the  requirements  of  Presidential 
elections  are  met. 
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Montana 515.000  11,250 

Nebraska 1,071,000  11,250 

Nevada 414,000  11,250 

New  Hampshire 566,000  11,250 

New  Jersey 4,984,000  37,380 

New  f^exico 760,000  11,250 

New  York 12,  28i,OO0  50,000 

North  Carolina 3, 832,  O'M  28  740 

North  DakoU 451,000  11,250 

Ohio 7,39J.000  50,000 

Oklahoma 1,329,000  14  457 

Oregon 1,63:',009  12.240 

Pennsylvania 8,362.000  50.000 

Rhode  Island 6?5,000  11,250 

South  Carolina 1,921,000  14,430 

South  Dakota 468,000  11,250 

Tennessee 2,950,000  22,125 

Texas 9,254,000  50,000 

Utah 775,000  11,250 

Vermont 332,000  11,250 

Virginia 3,496,000  26,220 

Washington 2,486,000  18,645 

West  Virginia 1,27.1,000  11,250 

Wisconsin 3,  i 88,  000  23,910 

Wyoming 264,000  11,250 
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300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300.000 
998,800 
300,000 

2,  456,  200 
766,  400 
300,000 

1,  478,  803 
385,  800 
326,  300 

1, 672,  400 
300,  000 
384,  800 
300,000 
590,000 

1. 650,  800 
300,000 
300,000 
699,  200 
497,  200 
300,000 
637,600 
300,000 


States  is  146.  573. 000. 
is  smaller. 
>f  {225.000. 


•  Grant  of  25  percent  of  spending  limit 

>  Threshold  for  matcfninj  grants  is  25  percent  of  spending  limit  or  $250,000,  whichever  is  smaller, 

•  20  cents  times  voting  age  population,  minimum  of  {300,000. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Financing 
of  Senate  Elections  Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

••nTLE   V— PUBLIC   FINANCE   OF  SENATE 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  601.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  In  section  301 
of  this  Act  apply  to  this  title; 

"(2)  'general  election'  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the  United 
States  Senate; 

"(3)  'primary  election'  means  (A)  an  elec- 
tion, Including  a  runoflr  election,  held  for  the 
nomination  by  a  political  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, or  (B)  a  convention  or  caucus  of  a  polit- 
ical party  held  for  the  nomination  of  such 
candidate; 

"(4)  'eligible  candidate'  m.eans  a  candidate 
who  Is  eligible,  under  section  602,  for  pay- 
ments under  this  title: 

"(5)  'major  party' means — 

"(A)  a  political  party  whose  candidate  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  In  the 
preceding  general  election  for  that  o£5ce  re- 
ceived, as  the  candidate  of  that  party,  26 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  olHce,  or 

"(B)  If  only  one  political  party  qualifies 
as  a  major  party  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  election  to  that  office  In  that 
election  received,  as  the  candidate  of  that 
party,  the  second  greatest  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office  (If  such  number  l.s  eoual  to  15 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  In  that  election  for  all  candidates  for 
that  office) ;  and 

"elicieility  for  payments 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  a  candidate  shall 
agree — 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission .any  evidence  It  may  request  ibout 
his  campaign  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions; 

"(2)  to  keep  and  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  records,  books,  and  other  In- 
formation It  may  request; 

"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  to  pay  any 
amounts  required  under  section  507;  and 

"(b)  Every  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 
the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  make  campaign  expendi- 
tures greater  than  the  limitations  In  section 
504;  and 

"(2)  no  contributions  will  be  accepted  by 
the  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
In  violation  of  section  320(a)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  (1)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments under  section  506  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  his  primary  election  campaign,  a 
candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Comml.sslon 
that  he  Is  seeking  nomination  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  Senate  and  he  and 
his  avithorized  committees  have  received  con- 
tributions for  that  campaign  equal  in 
amount  to  the  smaller  of — 

"(A)  5  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
he  may  spend  In  connection  with  his  primary 
election  campaign  under  section  504(a) 
(1);  or 

"(B)   950,000. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  506  for  use  in  connection  with 
a  primary  runoff  election  campaign,  a  •■landl- 
date  shall  certify  to  the  Commission  that  he 
is  seeking  nomination  by  a  political  party  for 


election  as  a  Senator,  and  that  he  Is  a  candi- 
date for  such  nomination  In  a  runoff  primary 
election.  Such  candidate  Is  not  required  to 
receive  any  minimum  amount  of  contribu- 
tions before  receiving  payments  under  this 
title. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  no 
contribution  from  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
ceeds $100  when  added  to  the  amount  of  all 
other  contributions  made  by  that  Individual 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that  candidate  in  con- 
nection with  his  primary  election  campaign. 
"(d)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  506  in  connection  with  his  gen- 
eral eiestlon  campaign,  a  candidate  must 
certify  to  the  Commission  that — 

"(1)  he  Is  the  nominee  of  a  major  party 
for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  candidate,  he 
is  seeking  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
have  received  contrlbtulons  for  that  cam- 
paign in  a  total  amount  of  not  less  than  the 
smaller  of — 

"(A)   25  percent  of  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures the  candidate  may  make  In  connection 
with  the  campaign  under  section  504,  or 
"(B)   ?250,000. 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  candidate  and  his 
authorized  committee; — 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
as  a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
or  as  a  contribution  of  products  or  services, 
shall  be  taken  into  account,  and 

"(2)  no  contribution  from  a  political  com- 
mittee or  any  other  organization  shall  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"(f)  Agreements  and  certifications  under 
this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"entitlement  to  payments 
"Sec.  603.  (a)  Every  eligible  candidate  Is 
entitled  to  payments  in  connection  with  his 
primary  election  campaign  In  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions he  accepts  for  that  campaign. 

"(b)(1)  Every  eligible  candidate  who  Is 
nominated  by  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount 
of  expenditures  the  candidate  may  make  in 
connection  with  that  campaign  under  section 
504,  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contributions  he  accepts  for  that  campaign. 
"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  every  eligible  candidate  who  Is  not 
nominated  by  a  major  party  Is  entitled  to 
payments  for  use  In  his  general  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contributions  he  accepts  for  that  campaign. 
"(3)  The  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  who — 

(A)  received  votes  In  the  preceding  general 
election  for  the  same  office, 

"(B)  was  not  the  nominee  of  a -political 
party  In  that  election,  and 

"(C)  Is  not  the  nominee  of  a  political 
party  In  the  current  general  election. 
Is  entitled  under  section  506  for  use  In  his 
general  election  campaign  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  votes  cast  for  that  can- 
didate In  that  preceding  general  election  as 
if  they  were  cast  for  him  as  the  nominee  of  a 
political  party.  If  such  candidate  received 
votes  as  a  canr'i'iate  In  the  nreceHin"  peneral 
election  for  the  other  Senate  office  from  the 
same  State,  the  amount  of  pavments  to  which 
he  is  entitled  shall  be  based  on  the  votes 
cast  for  Mm  In  such  election. 

"(i)  The  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  who — 

"(A)  was  not  a  candidate  In  the  preceding 
general  election  for  the  same  office, 

"(B)  received  votes  in  the  preceding  gen- 
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eral  election  for  the  other  Senate  office  from 
the  same  State,  and 

"(C)  Is  not  the  nominee  of  a  political 
party  In  the  ctirrent  election. 
Is  entitled  under  section  506  for  use  In  hla 
general  election  campaign  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  the  votes  cast  for  that  can- 
didate under  subparagraph  (B)  as  If  they 
were  cast  for  him  as  the  nominee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  in  the  preceding  general  election 
for  the  same  office. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
payments  to  which  a  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  this  section  Is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  accepted  by  him, 
any  amount  In  excess  of  9100  contributed 
by  an  Individual  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account.  If  a  candidate  accepts  more  than 
one  contribution  from  the  same  individual, 
the  preceding  sentence  applies  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  contributed  by  that  individ- 
ual, but  amounts  contributed  for  use  In  a 
primary  campaign  shall  not  be  added  to 
amounts  contributed  for  use  In  a  general 
campaign. 

"(d)  Noth withstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  no  candidate  la 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  him  and 
his  authorized  committees  and  any  other 
payments  made  to  him  under  this  title  for 
his  primary  or  general  election  campaign,  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion applicable  to  him  for  that  campaign 
under  section  504.  This  subsection  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  elects 
to  receive  payments  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  whom  the  expenditure  limitations 
(other  than  those  contained  In  section  504 
(d) )  are  made  Inapplicable  under  section 
504(c)(1). 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  by  a  candidate  and  hla 
authorized  committees — 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  can- 
didate or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
as  a  sub.scrlption,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
or  as  a  contribution  of  products  or  services, 
shall  be  taken  Into  account,  and 

"(2)  no  contribution  from  a  political  com- 
mittee or  any  other  organization  shall  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"EXPENDirURE  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  are  changed  under  subsection 
(e)  (2).  no  candidate  who  receives  pajrments 
under  this  title  for  use  In  his  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  may  make  expenditures  In 
connection  with  that  campaign  In  excess  of 
the  greater  of — 

"(1)  15  cents  multiolled  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(f))  of  the  State  In  v.'hlch  the  election  for 
such  nomination  is  held,  or 

"(2)  $225,000. 

"(b)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  changed  under  .subsection  (e) 
(2),  no  candidate  who  reclves  payments 
under  this  title  for  use  In  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  may  make  expenditures  in 
connection  with  that  campaign  in  excess  of 
the  gi-eater  of — 

"(1)  20  cents  multloUed  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(f ) )  of  the  State  in  which  the  election  la 
held,  or 

"(2)  $300,000. 

"(c)  If  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  Senate  who  does 
not  accept  payments  under  this  title  files  the 
report  required  under  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act,  the  limitations  on  expenditures  con- 
tained In  this  section  (other  than  In  sub- 
section (d) )  do  not  apply  to  other  candi- 
dates for  the  same  nomination  or  election 
without  regard  to  v/hether  they  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title  for  use  In  that  cam- 
paign. 

"(d)  A  candidate  who  receives  payments 
under  this  title  for  use  in  his  primary  or 
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general  election  campaign  ma; 
pendltures  from  his  personal 
the  personal  funds  of  his 
In  connection  with  the  camp 
such  payments  are  received  l.i 
000.    For    purposes   of    this 
term  'immediate  family"  mean 
spouse,  and  any  child,  parent 
brother,  half-brother,  sister,  oi 
the  candidate,  and  the  spouse  i 
sons. 

"(e)(1)    Expenditures  made 
any  candidate  are,  for  the  pi 
section,  considered  to  be  made 
date. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  his 
penditure  is  made  on  behalf  of 
It  is  made  by — 

"(A)  an  authorized  committee 
agent  of  the  candidate  for 
making  any  expenditure,  or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  < 
the  candidate,  an  authorized 
the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(3)    For  purposes  of  his 
penditure  made  by  the  national 
a  political  party,  or  by  the 
of  a  political  party,  in  con 
general   election    campaign    of 
affiliated  with  that  party  which 
cess  of  the  limitations  cental 
320(d)  is  not  considered  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  that  candid 
"(f)  During  the  first  week  of 
and  every  subsequent  year,  the 
Commerce  shall   certify  to   the 
and  publish  in  the  Federal 
mate  of  the  voting  age  popul 
State  as  of  the  first  day  of  July 
the  date  of  certification.  The 
age  population'  means  residen 
18  years  of  age  or  older. 
"(g)  (1)  For  purposes  of 
"(A)    'price  index'  has  the 
as  In  section  320(c)  (2) ,  and 

"(B)  'base  period'  means  the 
1976. 

"(2)    At  the   beginning  of 
year  (commencing  In  1978) ,  as 
become  available  from  the 
Statistics  of  the   Department 
Secrecary  of  Labor  shall  certify 
ml.sslon  and  publish  in  the 
the  percentage  difference  betw 
index  for  the  twelve  months 
the   bass    period.   Each   amoun 
under    subsectloas    (a)     and 
changed  by  such  percentage 
amount  so  changed  shall  be 
effect  for  such  calendar  year. 
"(h)    Upon  receiving  the 
the  Secretary  of  Commeice  an 
retary  of  Labor,  the  Commi 
Ush   in   the  Federal  Register 
expenditure  limitations  in  effec 
endar  year  for  the  United 
each  State  under  this  section. 
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(b) 


the 


isslc  a 
tl  e 


"CERTIFICATIONS    BY    COM^  ISSION 


recel  /e 


"Sec.  505.  (a)  On  the  basis  of 
books,  records,  and  Information 
each  candidate  eligible  to 
under  section  506,  and  prior  to 
and  audit  under  section  507,  tin 
shall  certify  from  time  to  time 
retary  of  the  Treasury-  for  pay 
candidate  the  amount  to  whlcJi 
date  is  entitled. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by 
slon  under  subsection  (a),  and 
nations  made  by  it  under  this 
final    and   conclusive,    except 
that    they   are  subject   to 
audit  bv  the  Commission  und 
and  Judicial  review  under 
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sect! m 


"PATMENTS   TO    ELIGIBLE 

"Sec.  506.   (a)  The  Secretary 
ury  shall  maintain  In  the  Pres. 
tion  Campaign  Fund  establl.<!he  1 
9006    (a)    of  the  Internal  Reve 
1954,  in  addition  to  any  other 
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CAh  DIDATES 

( f  the  Treas- 

ifential  Elec- 

by  section 

Revenue  Code  of 

accounts  he 


maintains  under  such  action,  a  separate 
account  to  be  known  as  the  Senate  Campaign 
Account.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the 
account,  for  use  by  candidates  eligible 
for  payments  under  his  title,  the  amount 
available  after  the  Secretary  determines  that 
amounts  in  the  fund  necesasry  for  payments 
under  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  adequate. 

The  moneys  in  the  account  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  605,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  the  Commission  to  the  candi- 
date tD  whom  the  certification  relates. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that  the  moneys  in  the  account 
are  not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  entitlement  to  all  candidates 
eligible  to  receive  payments,  he  shall  reduce 
the  amount  to  which  each  candidate  Is  en- 
titled under  section  503  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing 
(A)  the  amount  of  money  remaining  In  the 
account  at  the  time  of  such  determination 
by  (B)  the  total  amount  which  all  candi- 
dates eligible  to  receive  payments  are  en- 
titled to  receive  under  section  503.  If  addi- 
tional candidates  become  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 502  after  the  Secretary  determines  there 
are  insufficient  moneys  in  the  account,  be 
shall  make  any  further  reductions  in  the 
amounts  payable  to  all  eligible  candidates 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Commission  and  each  eligible  candidate  by 
registered  mall  of  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  to  which  that  candidate  is  entitled 
under  section  503. 

"(2)  If,  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  under 
this  subsection  In  the  amount  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  Is  entitled  under  section 
503,  payments  have  been  made  under  this 
section  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  candidate  is  entitled,  that  candidate  Is 
liable  for  repayment  to  the  account  of  the 
excess  under  procedures  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"EXAMINATION    AND    AUDITS;    REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  After  each  Federal  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penditures of  all  candidates  for  Federal  office 
who  receive  pajTnents  under  this  title  for  use 
in  campaigns  relating  to  that  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503  was  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments to  which  the  candidate  was  entitled,  it 
shall  so  notify  that  candidate,  and  he  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  portion  of 
the  payments  made  to  a  candidate  under  • 
section  506  for  use  In  his  primary  election 
campaign  or  his  general  election  campaign 
was  not  used  to  mako  expenditures  in  con- 
nection v/ifn  that  campaign,  the  Commission 
shall  so  notify  the  candidate  and  he  shall  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  unex- 
pended portion  to  the  Secretary.  In  making 
it-s  determination  \inder  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  ComralsElon  shall  con.slder  all 
amounts  received  as  contributions  to  have 
been  expended  before  any  amounts  received 
under  this  title  are  e.Kpended. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  50C  was  used  for  any 
pxirpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  campaign  expenditures,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures  which  were  deceived  and 
exfjended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  cam- 
paign expenditures, 

it  shall  notify  the  cjtndidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  aud  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  tinder  this  subsection  In  excess  of 
the  total  amount  of  all  payments  received  by 
the  candidate  under  section  506  in  connec- 
tion with  the  campaign  with  respect  to  which 
the  event  occurred  which  caused  the  candi- 
date to  have  to  make  a  payment  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Coinmls.slon  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  day  of  the  election  to 
which  the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  account. 

"reports  to  congress 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  Incurred  by  each 
candidate,  and  his  authorized  committees, 
who  received  any  payment  under  section  506 
In  connection  with  an  election; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under 
section  505  for  payment  to  that  candidate; 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  that  candidate  under  section 
507,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment 
required. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct examinations  and  audits  (in  addition 
to  the  examinations  and  audits  under  sec-„ 
tlons  505  and  507) .  to  conduct  Investigations, 
and  to  require  the  keeping  and  subml£.slon 
of  any  books,  records,  or  other  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
dvitles  Imposed  on  It  by  this  title. 
"participation  by  commission  in  judicial 
proceedings 

"Sec.  509.  Tlie  Commission  may  initiate 
civil  proceedings  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  a  candidate 
under  this  title. 

"PENALTY   FOR   VlOLA-nONS 

"Sec.  510.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  is  punl.-shable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  more  than 
five  years,  or  both, 

"relationship   to    other    federal    election 

LAWS 

"Sec.  511.  The  Commission  shall  consult 
from  time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  with  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
latlrg  to  Federal  elections,  In  order  to  de- 
velop as  much  con.slstency  and  coordination 
with  the  administration  of  those  other  laws 
as  the  provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The 
Commission  shall  use  the  same  or  compara- 
ble data  as  that  used  In  the  administration 
of  such  other  election  laws  whenever  pos- 
blble.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  Senate  who  Is 
not  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  In 
section  504  of  this  Act  shall  report  to  the 
Commission  within  48  hours  after  he,  or  his 
authorized  committee,  first  makes  expendi- 
tures, or  incurs  obligations  to  make  expendi- 
tures. In  excess  of  the  limitations  on  expen- 
ditures which  would  apply  to  that  candi- 
date If  he  were  receiving  payments  under 
title  V  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made,  or  ob- 
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ligations  Incurred  to  make  expenditures,  In 
connection  with  the  campaign,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  In  connection  with  the 
campaign." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  any  campaign  for  nomination,  or 
for  election,  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
which  the  election  is  held  after  December  31, 
1977. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  : 

S.  927.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Minority 
Business  Developement  and  Assistance 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs, 

minority  business  and  assistance  act 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference 
the  Minority  Business  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
minority  business  development  and 
assistance  administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

When  Congress  encourages  expanded 
minority  business  ownership,  we  are 
promoting  an  impluse  which  is  already 
strong  and  growing  in  minority  groups 
across  the  country.  The  struggle  against 
poverty  and  towards  self-suiEciency  can 
be  fought  best  by  creating  conditions 
which  help  those  caught  in  the  vicious 
cycle  of  dependence  to  establish  more 
self-reliant  and  independent  economic 
roles.  Frankly,  barriers  exist  and  will 
not  be  torn  dov.'n  overnight,  but  they 
must  nevertheless  be  dismantled. 
the  approach  has  worked 

Since  it  was  established  by  an  Executive 
order  in  1969,  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  worked  to  remove  the 
remaining  barriers.  In  those  7  years, 
OMBE  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  providing  greater  access  to  the 
American  Economic  System  for  minority 
and  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged citizens.  OMBE's  function  is  assist- 
ing these  persons  in  becoming  owners 
of  economically  viable  businesses,  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  intervening 
years  shows  that  it  has  increased  mi- 
nority business  ownership.  For  example, 
the  number  of  minority-owned  firms  in- 
creased 19  percent  between  1969  and 
1972  alone. 

prime  advantage  of  the  act 

The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise currently  is  an  active,  functioning 
part  of  our  Government.  This  bill  will 
simply  help  OMBE  continue  to  perform 
its  valuable  tasks  with  a  few  needed  im- 
provements and  without  the  disruption 
attendant  to  most  legislation.  The  pri- 
mary advantage  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
would  give  OMBE.  renamed  the  Minority 
Busine.ss  Development  and  A.ssistance 
Administration,  a  firmer  operational 
basis  from  which  to  make  long  term 
plans.  A  statutory  basis,  rather  than  an 
Executive  order,  for  the  MBDAA  would 
allow  development  of  programs  that  can 
offer  more  security  and  assurances  of 
continuing  support  to  minority  business- 
men. While  Government  assistance  to 


these  businesses  is  and  should  be  limited, 
yearly  questions  as  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  program  have  been  a 
handicap.  Adoption  of  my  legislation 
would  not  necessitate  a  costly  and  un- 
necessary leorganization  that  would 
foster  confusion  and,  even  worse,  cause 
a  disruption  in  the  provision  of  needed 
services  to  the  minority  business  com- 
munity. The  organizational  structure  of 
OMBE  has  proven  itself  as  workable  and 
does  not  need  to  be  tampered  with. 

BILL    WOULD    NOT    HINDER    REORGANIZATION 

The  object  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  impair  President  Carter's  ability  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  Government. 
Whatever  powers  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
give  the  President  in  this  regard  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  MBDAA  as  they  would 
to  all  other  Federal  agencies.  In  fact, 
when  I  began  working  on  this  legislation 
this  past  summer,  the  farthest  thing 
from  my  mind  was  having  a  Democrat  in 
the  White  House. 

TIME   TO   ACT    IS    NOW 

The  need  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  new  minority  business  is  clear. 
The  highest  moral  and  economic  poten- 
tial of  America  will  not  be  reached  until 
race  and  nationality  are  no  longer  ob- 
stacles to  equal  participation  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  Government  can 
furnish  the  machinery  through  which 
the  resources  and  talent  of  American 
business  can  be  made  available  to  minor- 
ity businessmen,  but  after  the  Govern- 
ment has  provided  the  stimulus,  it  is  up 
to  the  individuals  to  become  effective 
competitors  in  the  American  market- 
place. I  am  certain  that  potential  minor- 
ity businessmen  of  America  will  continue 
on  the  path  charted  by  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  the  past.  As  more  mi- 
nority businesses  are  successful,  the  re- 
sult will  be  more  jobs  and  greater  eco- 
nomic strength  both  in  the  minority 
business  community  and  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

NEEDED    IMPROVEMENTS    MADE 

Yet,  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  would  clear  up 
some  problems  which  have  become  ap- 
parent v.ithin  OMBE.  The  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Minority 
Business  Development  and  Assistance 
has  the  clear-cut  authority  to  make 
grants  for  technical  and  management 
assistance  to  clients.  In  the  past,  OMBE's 
efforts  have  been  hampered  by  an  in- 
ability to  provide  legal  services  for  its 
clients.  However,  the  MBDAA  will  be 
able  to  offer  these  services  when  they  are 
needed. 

One  major  factor  affecting  the  success 
and  failure  of  many  minority  businesses 
is  a  lack  of  managerial  and  entrepre- 
neurial experience  on  the  part  of  new 
businessmen.  This  legislation  authorizes 
the  MBDAA  to  provide  tuition  to  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals in  connection  with  training  for 
establishment  and  operation  of  new  and 
existing  businesses. 

FUNDING    INCREASE 

In  the  past  few  years,  OMBE  has  been 
forced  to  operate  with  a  budget  that  has 
not  kept  pace  with  increasing  costs.  My 
bill  authorizes  $100  million  to  be  appro- 
priated in  each  fiscal  year.  This  figure 


is  nearly  twice  OMBE's  present  budget 
and  also  double  President  Carter's  rec- 
ommendation for  fiscal  year  1978. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  927 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tti&t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minority  Business 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS   AND    PtTRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  social  and  economic  Justice  Is  best 
achieved  through  the  American  private  enter- 
prise system; 

(2)  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  have  not  developed  their 
potential  because  they  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate ftiUy  In  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system; 

(3)  the  strength  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  lies  in  allowing  aU  Ameri- 
cans an  opportunity  to  participate  freely  and 
fully  In  such  system;  and 

(4)  the  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the 
economic  and  human  waste  that  occurs  when 
Americans  fail  to  realize  their  potential. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  create 
a  Minority  Business  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  a  strategy  of  minority 
business  development  and  expaniled  owner- 
ship, including  complete  provision  of  tech- 
nical and  management  assistance;  within 
the  Administration  whenever  feasible  pursu- 
ant to  the  finds  of  subsection  (a). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Minority 
Business  Development  and  A.ssistance  Ad- 
ministration; 

(2)  "Assistant  Secretary"  means  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  and  Assistance; 

(3)  "Council"  means  the  Advisory  Council 
for  Minority  Enterprise; 

(4)  "Minority  business  enterprise"  means 
any  business  tissociatlon  owned  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  members  of  any  cultural,  rac- 
ial, or  economic  minority  of  the  United 
States,  Including  but  not  limited  to  blacks, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  Asian-Ameri- 
cans, American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts; 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

(6)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Administration  is  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Adrninistration  Is  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Minority  Busl- 
nes.":  Development  and  Assistance. 

(b)(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Minority  Business  Development  and 
Assistance  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  through  the 
Administration. 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(6)."  after 
"(12)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce"  and 
by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7) ,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Minority  Btislness  Development  and  As- 
sistance.". 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  8h*l — 

(1)  establish  goals  for  othsr 
partments  and  agencies  which 
establishment,  preservation, 
Ing   of   minority   business 
evaluate    the   compliance    of 
ments  and  agencies  with  such 

(2)  promote  the  mobilization 
and   resources   of   State   and 
ments,    businesses    and    trad( 
universities,  foundations, 
nizatlons,  and  volunteer  and 
towards  the  growth  of  mlnorlt  jr 
terprises; 

(3)  facilitate  the  coordlnat  on 
forts  of  minority  business 
those  of  Federal  departments 

(4)  establish  a  center  for  th( 
collection,  summarization,  and 
of  Information  that  will  be  useful 
and  organizations  throughout 
undertal.lng  or  promoting  the 
and  successful  operation  of 
ness  enterprises; 

(5)  review  all  proposed  trailing 
nlcal  assistance  activities  with 
nority    business    enterprises 
Federal  departments  and 
to  attain  consistency  and  elfm 
tlon  In  such  activities; 

(6)  convene  meetings  of  em 
Federal  departments  and 
tate  the  coordination  of  the 
eral   departments   and   agenclt 
Act; 

(7)  convene   business  leaders 
and  other  representatives  of 
tor  engaged  in  assisting  the 
minority  business  enterprise  in 
pose,  evaluate,  and  coordinate 
and  private  activities  in 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(8)  design   methods   for 
locating  Individuals  who  may 
the  ownership   of  minority 
prises  and  for  educating  such 
various  forms  of  such  ownershi  > 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of 
11625,  October  13,  1971  (36  Fe<i 
relating  to  the  functions  of 
under  this  Act  are  void. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to 
and  the  Secretary  shall  perforif 
functions   as   the   Director   of 
Management  and  Budget 
primarily  to  the  functions  of 
imder  this  Act. 
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TECHNICAL  AND   MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  ,  . 
tend  financial  assistance  to, 
and  make  any  contract  with, 
any   department   or   agency 
States  or  of  any  State  or  with 
subdivision  of  any  State  for  . 

(1)   providing  management 
assistance  to  minority  busine^ 
including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  assistance  for  planning 
Including  feasibility  studies 
search; 

(B)  identifying  and  developl 
ness  opportunities;  and 

(C)  providing  services  useful 
business     enterprises, 
counseling,  management  trai 
services,  and  emphasizing — 

(1)  the  development  of  such 
the  resources  of  the  business 
communities;  and 

(11)   the  jjrovision  of  such 
clent  scope  and  duration  to 
preneurlal  and  managerial  self 

(2)  developing  community 
minority  business  enterprises 

(A)  establishing  and 
ness  service  agencies.  Including 
fesslonal  associations  and 

(B)  encouraging  the  mailing 
and  subcontracts  with  any 
enterprise,    including    providtni ; 
and  other  assistance  to  any 
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slsts  in  the  training  of  minority  businessmen; 
and 

(C)  furnishing  economic  feasibility  Infor- 
mation and  other  services  to  any  financial 
organization  in  connection  with  applications 
for  financial  assistance  submitted  by  any 
minority  business  enterprise  or  In  connection 
with  the  creation  of  such  enterprise; 

(3 )  conducting  pilot  or  demonstration  pro- 
jects designed  to  overcome  the  special  prob- 
lems of  minority  business  enterprises  or 
otherwise  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
and 

(4)  providing  tuition  and  other  assistance 
to  any  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
Individual  for  the  development  of  skills  relat- 
ing to  any  aspect  of  business  management. 
RESPONsiBn-rriEs  of  federal  departments  and 

AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  head  of  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  a  representative 
designated  by  him,  shall — 

(1)  when  requested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish  In- 
formation and  assistance.  Including  an  eval- 
uation of  such  department  or  agency's  com- 
pliance with  the  published  goals  of  "the  Ad- 
ministration, for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  keep  the  Secretary  Informed  of  all 
proposed  budgets,  plans,  and  programs  of 
such  department  or  agency  affecting  minority 
business  enterprise. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall,  when  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary, designate  an  Under  Secretary  or  other 
senior  official  of  such  department  or  agency 
to  have  primary  and  continuing  responsibil- 
ity for  the  participation  and  cooperation  of 
such  department  or  agency  in  matters  con- 
cerning minority  business  enterprise  and 
activities  as  required  by  this  Act. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  the  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Minority  Enterprise. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  10  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  representatives  from  minority  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  other  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
minority  business  enterprises. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  within  30  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  President  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Council. 

(5)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  conduct  hearings.  A  vacancy  In  the 
membership  of  the  Council  shall  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  council  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(6)  (A)  The  terms  of  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  2  years. 

(B)  A  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  re- 
signation, or  removal  of  a  member  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  a  member  of  the  Council 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  shall  have  qualified. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
when  so  directed  on — 

(1)  economic  and  social  developments 
which  affect  minority  business  enterprise; 

(2)  plans,  programs  and  activities  In  the 
public  and  private  sector  which  relate  to  mi- 
nority business  enterprise;  and 

(3)  any  other  problems  and  matters  relat- 
ing to  minority  business  enterprises  and  any 
measures  by  which  to  better  achieve  the  piu:- 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Council  or  other- 
wise engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  to 


exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Council  away  from  home  or 
regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  a  person 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  provide  the  Council  with  whatever 
administrative  support  is  neces.sary.  Includ- 
ing the  use  of  any  gift  or  bequest  accepted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
law;  and 

(2)  call  meetings  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council  members.  Before 
the  Council  ceases  to  exist.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  In  writing  that  the  Council  has 
continuing  usefulness,  the  Council  shall  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  expiration. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  report  of  his  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  each  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000,  and  such  other  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  928.  A  bUI  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1982  certain  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

child    NUTRITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  The  effect  of  my  bill  would  be 
to  extend  the  summer  food  service  pro- 
gram for  children,  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program,  and  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance program  through  October  1,  1982. 
The  commodity  distribution  program 
would  also  be  extended  to  include  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  programs  and  look  for- 
ward to  their  continued  progress. 

The  nonfood  assistance  program  which 
first  received  funding  in  1969  was  de- 
signed to  supply  schools  with  equipment, 
other  than  land  or  buildings,  for  storage, 
preparation,  transportation,  and  the 
serving  of  food  to  enable  schools  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  expand  school  food 
service  programs.  The  assistance  is  tar- 
geted to  those  schools  which  draw  at- 
tendance from  areas  in  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist.  I  have  repeatedly 
fought  to  strengthen  this  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  18,455  .schools  did 
not  have  lunch  service  for  their  students. 
Fiscal  year  1976  estimates  reveal  this 
number  has  been  reduced  to  about  13,000 
schools.  In  1976.  this  program  served 
8.800  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
4.6  million  students.  Some  of  the  schools 
had  a  school  service,  and  others  did  not. 

This  program,  thus,  serves  two  very 
important  functions.  First,  it  provides 
food  preparation  equipment  to  those 
schools  without  such  facilities  thus  re- 
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moving  the  lack  of  equipment  as  a  bar- 
rier to  participation  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

It  also  provides  assistance  to  expand 
and  maintain  ongoing  programs  be- 
cause most  of  the  schools  without  food 
services  are  concentrated  in  the  poorest 
areas.  If  we  are  to  reach  those  children 
most  in  need  through  the  school  lunch 
program,  the  nonfood  assistance  pro- 
gram must  be  extended. 

Similarly,  the  commodity  distribution 
program  is  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 
Such  commodities  as  flour,  dry  milk, 
beef,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  participating  schools.  In  fiscal 
year  1977  alone  it  is  estimated  that  90.- 
000  schools  and  26  million  children  a  day 
will  receive  foods  provided  through  the 
commodity  program. 

The  summer  food  service  program  for 
children  began  in  1968,  The  purpose  was 
to  provide  food  service  in  tiie  summer 
months  through  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided under  the  school  lun-jh  and  break- 
fast program.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant component  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  which  insures  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  program  benefits  despite 
the  summer  recess  from  school. 

Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  the 
summer  food  service  program  for  chil- 
dren have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  over- 
looked recently  as  a  result  of  the  scan- 
dals surrounding  its  operation  in  some 
areas.  I  am  extremely  concerned  with 
these  reports  of  program  abuses.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  the  abuses  should  in 
any  way  be  minimized  or  ignored. 

On  the  contrary,  I  feel  those  suspected 
of  wrongdoing  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  the  entire  program  rigor- 
ously audited.  I  am  encoiu-aged  that  new 
regulations  with  safeguards  against  fu- 
ture abuses  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  relatively  few 
instances  of  abuses  should  trigger  the 
destruction  of  this  valuable  program. 

The  program  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  1974  there  were  1,075  program 
sponsors  as  compared  to  2,149  in  1976. 
The  number  of  project  sites  has  almost 
doubled  since  1974  and  the  number  of 
children  being  reached  has  increased 
from  2  million  in  1974  to  3.7  million  in 
1976,  an  81-percent  increase  over  a  3- 
year  span. 

This  program  is  serving  various  com- 
binations of  breakfast,  limch,  supper  and 
supplements  to  chiildren  in  every  State, 
as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  We  must  not  penalize  the  inno- 
cent and  needy  children  this  program 
serves  in  reaction  to  the  misdeeds  of 
others. 

Becaase  the  future  health  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  this  country  is  largely 
determined  by  the  nutritional  status  of 
our  children,  it  is  extremely  important 
tliat  we  insure  that  all  American  children 
are  properly  nourished.  The  summer 
feeding  program  for  children,  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  and  the 
nonfood  assistance  program  are  pro- 
viding an  essential  service  both  to  our 
children  as  well  as  to  the  Nation.  There 
is  a  good  deal  that  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished; many  more  children  need  to  be 
reached  through  these  programs.  Exten- 


sions of  these  programs  are  vital  to  help 
accomplish  this  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S  928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (60  Stat.  230.  as 
amended;  42  U.S.C.  1751-1768)  Is  amended 
as  follows : 

SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

(1)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1761(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982". 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

(2)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1762a(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1982". 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

(3)  Section  19  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1768) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "beginning  July  1, 
1975,  and  October  1,  1976"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "during  the  peri- 
od beginning  July  1,  1975,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982". 

NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (86  Stat.  728,  as  amended; 
42  U.S.C.  1774(e) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1982". 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  establish  National  His- 
toric Trails  as  a  new  category  of  trails 
within  the  National  Trails  System,  to  in- 
clude the  Iditarod  Trail,  Alaska,  in  the 
National  Trails  System  as  a  National 
Historic  Trail  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Commitee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  in  this, 
the  first  year  of  our  Nation's  third  cen- 
tury it  seems  appropriate  that  Americans 
are  reflecting  on  the  past  and  reaffirming 
the  values  and  inspirations  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  salutory  enterprise  for  us 
to  progress  through  this  type  of  reflec- 
tion and  introspection. 

In  this  spirit  I  should  like  to  share  with 
you  and  my  colleagues  something  of  the 
history  of  a  feature  of  Alaskan  life  and 
lore  called  the  Iditarod  Trail  and  to  pro- 
pose its  inclusion  into  the  national  sys- 
tem of  trails.  Moreover,  I  propose  that 
now  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
amend  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
(P.L.  90-543)  to  include  historic  trails  as 
well  as  scenic  and  recreational. 

Much  of  the  history  of  this  Nation  was 
etched  by  the  great  overland  trails — the 
Oregon  Trail,  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  the 
Sante  Fe,  and  in  Alaska  the  trails  known 
collectively  as  the  "Gold  Rush  Trails." 
The  Iditarod  Trail  is  one  of  those  con- 
necting the  fabulous  gold  fields  of  the 
Iditarod  River  with  the  town  of  Seward 
on  Resurrection  Bay  to  the  south,  and 


northwestward  to  Nome  on  the  Bering 
Sea.  Altogether,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Iditarod 
Trail,  as  proposed,  covers  1,600  miles,  and 
is  in  fact  a  network  in  itself. 

Part  of  the  network  is  known  to  have 
been  used  in  1794  by  the  English  ex- 
plorer, Vancouver,  who  reported  that  a 
portage  route  he  traveled  had  earlier 
been  used  used  by  Russian  fur  traders 
and  for  several  hundred  years  before  that 
by  Alaskan  Natives. 

The  demand  for  long  distance  trails 
into  the  interior  of  Alaska  began  with 
the  gold  rush.  Word  spread  during  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  gold  had 
been  found  in  the  Iditarod  River  area. 
Some  2,500  people  stampeded  into  the 
area  which  prompted  work  to  begin  on 
a  Seward  to  Nome  trail  which  could  link 
the  Iditarod  fields  with  these  two  parts. 

As  the  gold  seekers  and  others  poured 
into  the  interior,  way  stations  were  built 
every  15  to  30  miles — 1  day's  hike  or 
mush  apart.  One  of  these  still  standing  Is 
a  poolroom,  saloon,  and  roadhouse  at 
Knik  which  was  once  the  largest  com- 
munity on  Cook  Inlet. 

The  surviving  structure  is  listed  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historical  Places 
and  also  serves  as  a  museum  featuring 
a  "Dog  Musher's  Hall  of  Fame."  Other 
such  historical  places  along  the  trail  in- 
clude Hope  Historic  District  which  shows 
evidence  of  gold  mining  activity  dating 
from  the  1880's,  the  Old  St.  Nicholas  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  at  Eklutna  dat- 
ing to  the  mid-1 830s  and  serving  as  a 
missionary  center,  and  the  Anvil  Creek 
site  in  Nome  where  the  great  gold  rush 
began  when  the  first  large  placer  strike 
was  made.  There  are  pre-historic  areas 
along  the  trail  too.  The  lyateyet  site,  on 
Cape  Denbigh  Peninsula,  Norton  Sound, 
shows  evidence  of  coastal  occupation 
dating  back  to  6,000  B.C.  providing 
strong  evidence  that  the  first  people  in 
the  Americas  came  south  from  Alaska. 

Today,  the  history  that  the  trail  rep- 
resents, for  both  Native  American  and 
Eui'opean  settlers  of  the  new  land,  comes 
together  and  is  symbolized  by  an  annual 
Iditarod  Trail  dogsled  race.  Dog  mush- 
ing in  Alaska  is.  in  fact,  thought  to  date 
back  thousands  of  years.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  take  part  in  that  ancient 
tradition  by  sponsoring  the  winner  of  the 
first  Iditarod  race,  Isaac  Okleasik.  Last 
year's  winning  musher  of  the  grueling 
1,049-mile  run  was  Jerry  Riley  who  made 
it  in  18  days,  22  hours,  58  minutes,  and 
17  seconds.  Tomorrow,  Saturday  March 
5,  approximately  50  mushers  and  500 
dogs  will  take  part  in  this  traditional 
event,  capturing  the  attention  and  imag- 
ination of  people  everywhere  for  2  weeks. 
Certainly,  Mr,  President,  the  Iditarod 
Trail  is  a  major  scenic  recreational,  and 
especially  an  historic  asset  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  little  wonder,  given  its  manifold  sig- 
nificance, the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion report  on  the  trail  has  concluded 
thatr- 

The  entire  Seward  Nome  route,  including 
appropriate  branch,  alternate,  and  Iditarod 
Sled  Dog  Race  Routes  and  related  sites 
should  be  designated  as  a  National  Trail 
System. 

This  would  have  been  applauded  by 
the  Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  my  pred- 
ecessor in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  who  saw  to  it  that  the  gold  rush 
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trails   were   included    in 
Trails  System  Act.  Thus  it 
him  that  the  Iditarod 
added  to  the  national  sy 
an  honor  to  those  ancienfs 
ago  who   peopled   this 
those  courageous  gold 
ago. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
finding  that  certain  of  our 
would  not  qualify  for  pro 
a  scenic  or  recreational 
up  the  need  for  a  new  ca 
vide  for  national  recognitioi  i 
significant     historic 
Gruening  successfully  a 
ago  that  it  would  be  "a 
omission"  to  leave  the  Alaska 
Trails  out  of  the  national 
day  I  should  like  to  argue 
gether  appropriate  to  amenc 
Trails  System  Act  to  Inclufe 
historic   trails  categorj-. 
resources  as  the  Iditarod. 
irreverent  of  our  heritage 
slble  to  present  and  future 
we  do  not  commemorate  an< 
great     migration     and 
routes,    with    their    rema 
structures  and  artifacts, 
an  integral  part  of  our 

Therefore,   Mr.   Presiden ; 
that  the  act  be  amended 
this,  and  that  the  Iditarod 
first   designated   under  a 
trails  category.  This  catego 
quire  that  proposed  trails, 
designation  as  a  national 
meet  all  three  of  the 

(1)  It  must  be  a  trail 
torlc  use  and  historically  s 
suit  of  that  use.  The  trail 
a  trail  at  present  to  qualify,  b 
must  be  known  sufBclently  to 
tlon  of  public  recreation 

(2)  It  must  be  of  national  s 
respect   to   any   of   several 
American  history   such   as 
merce.  migration  and  settlement 
campaigns.  To  qualify  as 
cant,  historic  use  of  the  trail 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  broafl 
American  Culture.  Trails 
history  of  native  Americans  ( 
and  Indians)  may  be  Included 

(3)  It  must  have  significant 
public  recreational  use  based 
terpretatlon  and  appreciation 
for  such  iise  generally  is  greatest 
country  segments  developed  as 
and  at  historic  sites  associated 
The  presence  of  recreation 
lated  to  historic  appreclatton 
cant  Justification  for  deslgna 
category. 

The  Iditarod  Trail  fully 
criteria,  Mr.  President,  and 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself, 
league  from  Alaska,  Senate 
bill  amending  Public  Law 
elude   the   category   "Natic 
Trails."  and  to  include  the 
of  the  Iditarod  Trail  under 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  my  bill  printed 

CRD. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

s.  929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in   Congress    assem 
National   Trails   System   Acr 
16  U.S.C    1241)  Is  amended  as 
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Record,  as 


and  House  of 
States  of 
That   the 

92  Stat.  919: 

follows : 


(a)  In  section  2(b)  delete  "and  scenic" 
and  Insert,  "scenic  and  historic". 

(b)  In  section  3  redesignate  subsection 
"(c)"  as  "(d)",  and  Insert  prior  thereto  to 
a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  National  Historic  Trails,  estebllshed 
as  provided  iu  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  des- 
ignated In  accordance  with  the  criteria  in 
section  7  of  this  Act,  which  will  be  extended 
trails  that  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  trails  or  routes  of  national  historical 
significance.  Although  designation  of  such 
trails  or  routes  shall  be  continuous,  an  estab- 
lished or  developed  trail  may  not  be  contin- 
uous.". 

(c)  In  the  new  section  3(d)  delete  "or  na- 
tional scenic"  and  ln.sert  ",  national  scenic, 
or  national  historic". 

(d)  In  the  hsadlng  of  section  5  "SCENIC" 
insert  "AND  NATIONAL  HISTORIC";  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  5  (a)  after  "scenic" 
insert  "and  national  historic";  and  in  section 
5  (b)  after  "national  scenic"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears Insert  "or  national  historic". 

(e)  In  section  6  delete  in  the  first  sentence 
"or  national  scenic"  and  insert  ",  national 
scenic,  or  national  historic";  and  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  delete  "or  scenic"  and  insert 
",  scenic,  or  historic". 

(f>  In  section  7  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  after  "Scenic"  Insert  "and 
National  Historic";  In  subsection  (b)  and 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  after 
"scenic"  wherever  it  appears  Insert  "or  na- 
tional historic";  In  the  penultimate  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  delete  "and  scenic"  and  in- 
sert ",  scenic,  and  historic";  In  subsection  (d) 
delete  "or  scenic"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or 
historic":  In  subsection  (e)  after  "scenic" 
wherever  It  appears  Insert  "or  historic";  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  delete 
"or  seen:*"  and  Insert  ",  scenic,  or  historic": 
in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (h) 
after  "scenic"  Insert  "or  historic";  and  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (I)  delete 
"or  scenic"  and  insert  ".  scenic,  or  historic". 

(g)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f ollov,lng  new  subsection : 

"(J)  To  qualify  for  designation  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Trail,  a  trail  must  meet  all 
three  of  the  folowlng  criteria: 

(1)  It  must  be  a  trail  established  by  his- 
toric use  and  historically  significant  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  use.  The  trail  need  not  exist  as 
a  trail  at  present  to  qualify,  but  its  location 
must  be  known  sufficiently  to  permit  evalua- 
tion of  public  recreation  potentials. 

(2)  It  must  be  of  national  significance 
with  respect  to  any  of  several  broad  facets  of 
American  history  such  as  trade  and  com- 
merce, migration  and  settlement,  or  military 
campaigns.  To  qualify  as  nationally  signifi- 
cant, historic  use  of  the  trail  must  have  had 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  broad  patterns  of 
American  culture  Trails  significant  In  the 
history  of  native  Americans  (Indians,  Aleuts, 
and  Eskimos)   may  be  included. 

"(3)  It  must  have  significant  potential  for 
public  recreational  use  based  on  historic  in- 
terpretation and  appreciation.  The  potential 
for  such  use  generally  Is  greatest  along  cross- 
country segnients  developed  as  historic 
trails,  and  at  historic  sites  associated  with 
the  trail.  The  presence  of  recreation  poten- 
tial not  related  to  historic  appreciation  is 
not  sufficient  ju.stincatlon  for  designation 
under  this  category." 

(h)  In  Section  8(a)  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  insert  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  encourage  States 
to  consider,  in  their  comprehensive  state- 
wide historic  preservation  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  for  Stat«,  local, 
and  private  projects  submitted  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915), 
as  amended,  needs  and  opportunities  for  es- 
t.^blishlng  historic  trails.". 

Sec.  2(a)  The  Iditarod  Trail.  Alaska,  a  trail 
of  approximately  1600  miles  extending  from 
Seward  to  Nome.  Alaska,  following  the 
route  (s)    as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 


identified  as  Proposed  Iditarod  Trail,  Num- 
ber   ,  dated "  is  hereby  designated  a 

national  historic  trail  within  the  National 
Trails  System.  The  Iditarod  National  His- 
toric Trail  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
rstary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Within  3  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Act  an  inventory  and  evaluation  of  all  sites, 
structures,  and  other  properties  located 
along  or  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  desig- 
nated route  pcssesslng  historical,  architec- 
tural, archeolcglcal  or  cultural  value  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  administering  agency  in 
consultation  with  concerned  public  and  pri- 
vate land  owners  or  managers.  This  Inven- 
tory and  evaluation  shall,  among  other 
things.  Identify  properties  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  formulate  plans  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  significant  historical  and 
archeologlral  properties. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land's  or  interests  in  lands,  signing,  conduct- 
ing an  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  historical 
and  archeologlcal  sites,  and  other  actions 
necessary  to  Implement  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  930.  A  bill  to  dcauthorize  the  Lafay- 
ette Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash  River. 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

Ml-.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  deauthorize  the 
Lafayette  Lake  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  in  Indiana. 

For  fiscal  year  1976.  the  budget  request 
for  Lafayette  Lake  was  $800,000:  $400,- 
000  for  planning,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration; and  an  additional  $400,000 
for  land  acquisition.  During  the  time  this 
request  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  I  received  a  large  volume  of 
correspondence  from  constituents  ex- 
pressing concern  about  its  construction, 
and  met  with  both  opponents  and  propo- 
nents residing  in  the  project  area. 

It  became  clear  that  this  proposal  was 
sun-ounded  by  considerable  controversy, 
and  I  felt  that  the  opponents  had  ral-sed 
legitimate  questions  which  required  full 
answers  before  Congress  approved  a  com- 
mitment to  purchase  land  for  construc- 
tion. I  felt  ver>'  strongly  that  the  appro- 
priation of  land  acquisition  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  would  be  insensitive  to  the 
views  of  a  significant  number  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  urged  that  we  provide  the 
$400,000  for  the  completion  of  the  nec- 
essary planning  for  Lafayette  Lake,  but 
no  funding  for  land  acquisition  Ulti- 
mately, Congress  appropriated  $400,000 
for  planning,  and  no  money  for  land  ac- 
quisition, for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  picture  has  changed  drastically 
since  then.  While  at  one  time  I  found 
myself  standing  alone  saying,  "Wait  a 
minute,  let  us  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
Lafayette  Lake  should  be  built,"  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  ounce  of  support 
left  for  this  project  at  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral level. 

Last  year,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  advised  the  corps  that  the  State 
would  not  be  forthcoming  with  its  share 
of  the  project  costs  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future,  and  consequently  the  project 
was  placed  in  an  inactive  status  and  Rep- 
resentative PiTHTAN  Introduced  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  to  deauthorize  Lafayette 
Lake. 

This  year,  the  case  for  deauthoriza- 
tion  is  compelling.  Representative  Fith- 
lAN  has  reintroduced  his  bill  in  the  House. 


Last  month  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly passed,  and  the  Governor  signed, 
legislation  deauthorizing  any  State  par- 
ticipation in  this  project.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  Lafayette  Lake  appears 
on  the  list  of  projects  under  reevaluation 
by  the  Carter  administration. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  normal  proce- 
dure for  deauthorzing  projects  such  as 
this,  based  on  the  absence  of  appropria- 
tions for  8  years.  However,  in  the  case  of 
Lafayette  Lake,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  facts  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  wait  any  longer  be- 
fore terminating  this  project  once  and 
for  all.  It  is  dead,  and  the  Congress  would 
do  the  people  of  Indiana  a  service  to  act 
in  recognition  of  this  fact. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  price 
stability;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  make 
price  stability  one  of  our  central  eco- 
nomic goals.  The  Employment  Act  of 
1946  already  establishes  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing 
power  as  national  economic  goals.  With 
the  rate  of  inflation  reaching  4.9  percent 
in  1976  and  expected  to  reach  6  percent 
in  1977,  we  must  insure  that  this  problem 
receives  maximum  national  attention. 

No  one  has  clearly  measured  the  im- 
pact on  this  country  of  a  continuation 
of  the  current  level  of  inflation  but  at  the 
very  least  we  know  that  it  robs  working 
people  of  their  hard-earned  purchasing 
power  and  jeopardiz&s  any  aspirations 
they  have  for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies. It  robs  the  elderly  of  their  limited 
resources  and  their  ability  to  live  inde- 
pendently and  with  dignity.  And  it  sig- 
nificantly distorts  the  functioning  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  served 
us  so  well  in  past  decades. 

If  inflation  continues  out  of  control,  it 
will  threaten  to  tear  apart  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society,  destroying  the  economic 
premises  on  which  it  is  built. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  provide  real  leadership  on  this 
urgent  and  profoundly  important  prob- 
lem. While  this  new  addition  to  the  1946 
Employment  Act  will  not  totally  solve  the 
pressing  problems  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment, it  will  have  important 
symbolic  and  psychological  impact.  It 
will  send  a  signal  to  all  involved  in  com- 
merce or  private  institutions,  here  and 
abroad,  that  we  understand  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  are  willing  to  shift 
national  policy  in  order  to  correct  a 
major  economic  distortion.  This  amend- 
ment would  further  energize  the  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers  and  require  great- 
er consideration  of  the  steps  needed  to 
cope  with  inflation. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  a  new  initia- 
tive is  critically  needed.  While  the  road 
back  to  a  prosperous  economy  will  take 
time,  I  think  this  bill  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    17S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 


and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  175,  to  provide  a  special  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  opportunities 
industrialization  centers. 

S.    834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  834,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  106— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  427 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Budget.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution: 
S.  Res.  106 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  427,  to  provide  additional  authorizations 
for  the  public  works  employment  program, 
to  authorize  a  program  for  employment  of 
teenaged  youth  In  community  Improve- 
ment projects,  and  for  other  purposes.  Such 
waiver  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  com- 
plete action  on  legislation  which  authorizes  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  administration's 
economic  recovery  program,  and  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  waste  treatment 
works  construction  grant  program.  These 
include  three  provisions  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1977:  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  the  public  works  employment 
program,  $1,500,000,000  for  a  youth  com- 
munity Improvement  program,  and  $4,540,- 
000,000  for  the  waste  treatment  works  con- 
struction grant  program. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  May  15,  1976,  because  the  con- 
tinued necessity  for  economic  recovery 
stimulus  legislation  could  not  have  been 
anticipated. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


IMPORTATION    OF   RHODESIAN 
CHROME— S.    174 

AMENDMENT      NO.      58 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  ) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  174)  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  RISING  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
Congress  seems  to  be  talking  more  and 


more  about  regulatory  reform.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  talk  will  become  legis- 
lative reality,  and  there  are  some  signs 
that  progress  will  be  made  during  this 
Congress.  Prospects  for  a  bill  incorporat- 
ing the  concepts  of  zero-base  budgeting 
and  sunset  procedure  are  good.  There  is 
a  growing  awareness  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  regulation — consumers, 
workers,  managers,  and  owners  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  Federal  regulation. 

This  trend  is  welcomed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Federal  regulation  costs 
$130  billion  per  year  or  an  estimated 
$2,000  for  each  American  family.  This 
total  is  made  up  of  the  following  compo- 
nents: Economic  regulation  amounting 
to  $45  to  $60  billion;  environmental  reg- 
ulation totaling  between  $50  and  $60  bil- 
lion; and  health,  safety,  and  product 
regulations  which  cost  more  than  $10 
billion. 

Certainly  some  Federal  regulation  is 
necessary,  but  this  new  awareness  of  reg- 
ulatory costs  will  help  us  decide  which 
agencies  are  worth  their  cost  and  which 
render  more  burden  than  benefit.  Those 
agencies  that  are  costly,  or  which  dupli- 
cate effort,  or  are  simply  burdensome 
ought  to  be  reformed  or  abolished.  We 
must  take  a  harder  look  at  existing  agen- 
cies. Our  recent  experience  with  reorga- 
nizing the  Senate  shows  us  that  any 
government  group  and  its  constituency 
form  a  formidable  group  which  will  very 
likely  be  opposed  to  any  change  designed 
to  streamline,  economize,  or  repeal.  We 
know,  therefore,  that  reform  will  be  diCB- 
cult,  but  it  is  necessary.  If  progress  must 
come  gradually  then  we  had  better  get  on 
with  it  or  we  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  inertia  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Part  of  the  problem  can  be  shown  by 
reference  to  a  1976  study  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  entitled  "Our  Govern- 
m.ent  Organizations  Immortal,"  by  Her- 
bert Kausman.  This  study  shows  that,  of 
the  175  Federal  agencies  in  operation  in 
1923,  85  percent,  148,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence today.  During  this  time,  however, 
246  new  agencies  were  born.  Naturally, 
part  of  this  growth  is  merely  a  childlike 
imitation  of  the  burgeoning  parent.  As 
the  total  size,  power,  and  cost  of  the 
Federal  parent  have  grown,  so  have  the 
regulatory  children.  However,  a  large 
part  of  the  growth  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  has  been  independent  of  overall 
Federal  expansion,  and  evidence  con- 
tinues to  mount  against  such  growth. 

Prof.  Murray  Weidenbaum  and  his  as- 
sociate, Robert  DeFina,  have  published  a 
recent  study  showing  the  direct  costs  of 
regulatory  agencies  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tke  Rising  Cost  of  Government 
Regulation 

(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  and  Robert 
DeFlna) 

The  direct  cost  of  federal  government 
regulation  on  business  hit  a  high  of  82.9 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1976.  On  the  basis 
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of    appropriations    already 
costs  are  estimated  to  reach 
the  current  fiscal  year,  a  21 
The  budget  for  fiscal    1978 
mitted   by   the   outgoing 
tlon   would  bring  the   annua 
regulatory  cost  to  approxlm 
next  year,  an  85  p«rcent  rise 
level. 

As  shov/n  In  Table  1,  the 
regulatory  agencies  continue 
upward   growth    trend.    Any 
win  be  proposed  by  the  Carter 
tlon — such    as    a    new 
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$3.5  billion  In 

p(  rcent  Increase. 

ently   trans- 
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total  federal 

$3.8  billion 

over  the  1974 


consu  ner 


ludgets  of  the 

on  a  steadily 

dditions   that 

Admlnlstra- 

advocacy 


Area  of  regulation 


Consumer  safety  and  health 

Joo  safety  and  other  working  conditions. 

Environment  and  enerjy 

Financial  reporting  and  other  financial... 
Industry— Specific  regulation 


Total. 


Consumer  safety  and  health 

Jot)  safetv  and  other  working  conditions. 

Environment  and  energy 

Financial  reporting  and  other  financial.. 


Source  (or  tables  1-6:  Computed  liom  d  ta 


Is  in  the  "Budget  of  the  US.  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1978,"  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1977. 
ABLE  2.-EXPtNDITURES  ON  FEDERAL  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES.  CONSUMER  SAFETY,  AND  HEALTH 

'  IFiscal  years;  million?  of  dollars) 


Agency 


Department  of  Agriculture: 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Ser 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Aommstration 


Subtotal 


Department  M  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Food 
and  Drug  Adm'nstration 

Departmtnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  PeveloJmenI 
Office  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  Regflatory 
Functions 


Department  of  Justice: 

Antitrust  Division 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration  = 


Subtotal. 


1  Less  than  U.0OO,O00. 


Agwey 


Department  of  the  Interior:  Mining  Enforc|ment 
.ind  Safety  Administration 


Deoartmenl  of  Labor: 

Employinent  Standards  Administration. 
-  LsLor-VanaBement  Services  Admip'strat'O 

Occupat'onal  Safety  and  Health  Adm.msf  ation. 

Subtotal 


'  less  than  $1,000,000. 
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Agency 


Environmental  Protedion  Agency 

Federal  Energy  Administration 


Tctal. 
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agency  or  a  strip  mining  control  law — would 
push  these  numbers  higher  still,  if  not  off- 
set by  reductions  in  other  areas. 

The  most  expensive  sectors  of  federal 
regiilatory  activity  are  not  the  traditional 
economic  regulating  commissions  which 
typically  focus  on  an  Individual  industry. 
Rather,  the  largest  budgets  have  been  as- 
signed to  a  broad  category  of  social  activi- 
ties including  environment,  energy,  and 
consumer  safety  and  health;  the  major 
agencies  in  this  latter  group  Include  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional  Highway   Traffic   Safety   Administra- 


tion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  The  Jurisdiction  of  these  agencies 
generally  extends  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
private  sector,  including  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  which  are  net  generally 
thought  of  as  "regulated."  Tables  2  through 
6  contain  detail  on  each  of  the  major  sec- 
tors of  federal  regulation. 

NoTz. — Mr.  Weldenbaum  is  Director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Busi- 
ness at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  DeFlna  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Economics. 


TABLE  l.-EXPENDITURES  ON  FEDERAL  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES 
(Fiscal  years,  dollar  amounts  in  millions] 
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1975 


Annual 

increase 

(percent) 


1975 


Annual 

increase 

(percent) 


Annual 

increase 

1977        (percent) 


Annual 

increase 

1978        (percent) 


Increase 
1974-78 
(percent) 


Jl,094 

310 

265 

36 

325 


Jl,  299 

379 

438 

45 

355 


19 
22 
65 
25 
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$1,419 

446 

499 

53 

486 


9 
18 
14 
18 
37 


$1,621 
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62 

591 


14 

20 
42 
17 
22 


$1,755 

564 

756 

62 
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185 
72 
93 
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2.51G 


24 
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15 


3,518 


21 


3,764 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  REGUIATORY  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
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1974        1975        1976 
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345 
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377 
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429 
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318 


350 


382 


435 


437 
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443 


Agency 


1974 


1975        1976 


1977 


1978 


165         201         218        240  277 


1 

2 

(1) 

2 

14 
98 

18 
132 

21 

146 

27 
176 

112 


150 


167 


203 


29 
184 

213 


Department  of  Transportation: 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
Federal  Railroad  Admin'stration 

Subtotal 

Department  of  the  Treasury: 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

Customs  Service' 

Subtotal -  — 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

Total - 1,094 


157 

7 

150 
9 

151 
15 

182     224 
19     21 

164 

159 

166 

201    245 

79 
228 

95 
299 

103 
334 

122     135 
358     383 

307 

394 

437 

480     518 

19 

8 

34 

9 

38 
11 

46     39 
14     15 

1,299      1,419      1,621'      1,755 


>  Activities  extend  beyond  business  regulation  (breakdown  not  available). 
TABLE  31-EXPENDITURES  ON  FEDERAL  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES,  JOB  SAFETY  AND  OTHER  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

(Fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars) 


1974 


1975       1976       1977 


1978 


59 


56 
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69 
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27 
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84  99 

37  49 

109         129 


105 
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54 

132 


Agency 


1974 


1975        1976 


1977 


1978 


149 


189 


230 


277 


292 


Equal  Employment  Ooportunitv  Commission 42  56  59           68  72 

NationsI  Labor  Rcljfcns  Beard.. 55  61  67           82  88 

Occupational  Safety  an-d  Health  Review  Commission.  5  5  6             7  7 
Federal  Metal  and  Monmetallic  M  ne  Safety  Board 

of  Review (')  0)          0) __ 

Total 310  379  446        5J6  564 


REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES,  Ef^VIRONMENT  AND 
NERGY 


TABLE  5.- EXPENDITURES  ON  FEDERAL  REGULATORY  ACTIVITIES,  FINANCIAL  REPORTING 
AND  OTHER  FINANCIAL 


(Fiscal  year;  :  millions  of  dollars) 


(Fiscal  years;  millions  of  dollars! 


1974        1975        1976 


1977 


1978 


Agency 


1974 


1975        1976        1977 


232 
33 


317 
121 


363 
136 


471 
237 


487 
269 


265 


438 


499 


708 


756 


Cist  Accoimt'ng  Standards  Board _ 1  1 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability (') 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 35  44 

Total — --         36  45 


1 
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51 
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53 
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1  Less  than  $1,000,000. 
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Agency 


1974       1975       1976 


1977 


1978 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board 89 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission <3 

Federal  Communicttinos  Commission 38 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 6 

Fedeial  Fowcr  Comimssion 27 

Federal  Trade  Commission 32 


81 

91 

99 

93 

13 

11 

14 

13 

48 

53 

57 

60 

7 

8 

9 

9 

34 

36 

43 

43 

39 

44 

54 

58 

Agency 


1974   1975   1976   1977 


1978 


International  Trade  Commission 7 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 38 

Nuclear  Regulctory  Commission 80 

Renegotiation  Board... 5 

Total 325 


8 

10 

12 

1? 

44 

47 

61 

62 

86 

180 

236 

271 

5 

6 

6 

6 

355 


486 


591 


627 


>  Expenditures  fcr  Commodity  Exchange  Authority. 

IVIr.  GARN.  Finally,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  address  another 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  regulatory 
burden.  Too  often  we  write  the  agencies 
a  "blank  check"  then  decry  the  vexa- 
tious and  imaginative  regulations  that 
are  Issued.  There  are  now  several  pro- 
posals that  would  require  agencies  to 
submit  proposed  regulations  to  Congress 
before  their  implementation.  These  pro- 
posals are  worthwhile  and  I  have  sup- 
ported some  of  them,  but  it  is  much 
preferable  to  address  the  issue  before  the 
regulations  are  i-ssued.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  from  a 
constituent,  Mr.  I.  Daniel  Stewart,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prii^ted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

February  8,  1977. 
Senator  Jake  Garn, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jake  :  I  have  Just  received  your  news- 
letter which  discusses  the  impact  of  OSHA 
on  the  small  businessman  and  your  co- 
sponsorship  of  certain  amendmfints  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  which 
are  designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the  op- 
pressive burden  which  businessmen  generally 
are  subjected  to  as  a  result  of  that  Act. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  in  this  regard.  The 
effort  to  protect  small  businessmen  must,  of 
course,  begin  somewhere  and  reformation 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  Act  is  as  good 
a  point  to  begin  as  any  other.  However,  as 
you  well  know,  there  are  literally  scores  of 
other  areas  which  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance if  private  enterprise  is  to  survive  in 
any  form  that  presently  exists. 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
device  legislation  are  undoubtedly  going  to 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  many  small,  in- 
novative businessmen  from  providing  new 
and  useful  products  In  the  health  care  In- 
dustry because  of  the  burden  of  complying 
with  administrative  rules.  It's  not  neces- 
sary to  multiply  e.xamples. 

What  Is  important,  and  really  the  reason 
for  this  letter  to  you,  Is  a  basic  concern 
which  I  have  had  from  the  time  when  1 
taught  constitutional  'aw  at  the  University 
of  Utah  College  of  Law  In  the  1930's,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  eflfect  ruled  that  Con- 
gre.ss,  under  Article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
could  delegate  to  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive agencies  legislative  powers  with  vir- 
tually no  standards.  Since  that  time,  the 
delegation  of  legislative  power  has  been 
made  with  virtual  abandon  by  the  Congress. 
One  can  well  recognize  the  problems  that 
the  Congress  would  have  If  it  had  to  make 
every  rule  and  regulation  dealing  with  the 
myriad  of  problems  of  a  technological,  eco- 
nomic  and  social  nature  which  exist.  Never- 
theless, there  haa  been  in  many  cases  a 
virtual  abai  donment  of  Congressional  con- 
stitution?.] responsibility.  By  delegating  huge 
chunks  cf  legislative  power  to  administra- 
tive and  executive  agencies  without  any 
standards  other  than  such  vague  and  mean- 
ingless terms  as  the  "public  Interest,"  twe 


Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  has  efTectuated  a 
serious  and  fundamental  change  In  the  na- 
ture of  constitutional  law,  and  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  concept  of  the  division  and 
separation  of  powers. 

Statute  after  statute  could  be  cited  In 
which  the  Congress  has  established  as  the 
guiding  standards  for  administrative  and 
executive  action,  "the  public  Interest"  or 
terms  of  similar  Import.  It  seems  to  me  that 
part  of  the  oppression  under  which  business- 
men presently  operate  derives  directly  from 
this  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  over 
the  past  several  decades.  With  the  best  of 
intent,  I  suppose,  volume  upon  volume  of 
rules  are  promulgated,  then  refined,  then  ex- 
tended Into  additional  areas,  all  with  the 
consequence  that  no  businessman  can  pos- 
sibly know  all  the  rules  and  regula'^ions  with 
which  he  is  required  to  abide.  Indeed  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  no  lawyer  Is  likely  to  be 
aware  of  all  the  regulations  with  which  a 
businessman  must  comply. 

It  may  be  that  the  above  Is  simply  a  nec- 
essary concomitant  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex,  industrial  society  such  es  ours.  I  do 
not  Delleve  so.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
can  and  should — Indeed,  must  if  the  present 
con.stitutional  scheme  of  things  is  to  be 
maintained — find  a  way  to  lay  down  more 
specific  guidelines  and  to  insure  that  Con- 
gre.ssional  intent  Is  carried  out  and  not  the 
intent  of  administrative  agencies,  which  all 
too  often  hear  only  the  voice  of  one  or  two 
interest  groups.  There  must  also  be  some 
way  of  reviewing  administrative  rules  which 
lighten  the  burden  on  members  of  the  pub- 
lic when  they  are  agreed.  One  method  would 
be  to  enact  a  change  In  the  present  rules  of 
administrative  law  which  the  courts  apply 
in  determining  when  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action  Is  appropriate.  Running 
the  gauntlet  of  administrative  procedures  is 
sometimes  enormously  complex  and  expen- 
sive. Moreover,  since  the  administrative 
agency  both  makes  the  rules  and  serves  as 
prosecutor  for  alleged  violations  of  such 
rules.  It  Is  doubtful  that  a  citizen  can  get 
substantial  Justice  wlthl?i  an  administrative 
agency  wiien  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  agency's  own  rule  Is  at  stake.  In  any 
event,  combining  In  one  agency  the  power  to 
both  promulgate  administrative  rules  and  to 
prosecute  allegsd  violations,  Is  a  violation  of 
century-long  principles  that  there  should  be 
In  democratic  societies  a  separation  of  the 
adjudicat-ory  and  prosecutorial  functions.  It 
is  both  highly  frustrating  and  terribly  ex- 
pensive for  a  private  citizen  to  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  in  an  administrative  agency 
before  he  can  expect  a  truly  impartial  hear- 
ing. 

In  any  event,  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  people  who  share  my  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  somebody  In  the  Congress  Is 
taking  a  hard  look  at  OSHA.  Hopefully  a 
hard  look  will  aI.so  be  given  to  so  many  of 
the  other  administrative  agencies  whose 
tangled  web  of  rules  provide  a  snare  and  a 
tran  for  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the  small 
bu'ilnessman. 

Yours  truly, 

I.  Dakiel  Stewart. 

Ml'.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  Congress 
begins  to  address  the  need  for  regula- 
tory reduction  and  reform,  the  points 
which  I  have  mentioned  today  should  be 


of  overriding  concern.  I  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  agencies  are — In  Mr.  Kaus- 
m.an's  term — immortal;  old  agencies 
very  seldom  die,  but  new  agencies  are 
frequently  created.  I  have  mentioned  the 
enormous  cost  of  regulation  and  Insert- 
ed the  facts  regarding  direct  agency 
costs  during  the  past  several  years.  Fi- 
nally, I  have  mentioned  the  manner  In 
which  Congress  delegates  sweeping  and 
vague  authority  to  the  agencies  and  then 
sits  back  while  they  exercise  their  power 
in  ways  that  are  all  too  often  armoying 
or  petty.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  95th  Con- 
gress will  pass  significant  regulatory  re- 
form legislation. 


EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  a  journalist  and  author  of 
great  renown,  died  Wednesday,  March  2, 
1977  on  the  Portuguese  island  of  Ma- 
deira. Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  who  would 
have  been  85  on  March  8,  reported  on  the 
most  historic  events  of  this  century.  He 
was  a  longtime,  close  friend  of  mine  and 
I  mourn  his  death.  My  wife  and  I  have 
expressed  our  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
widow,  the  former  Lillian  Thomson,  who 
was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Since  his  1969  retirement  as  a  syndi- 
cated columnist  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Edgar  and  Lillian  Mowrer  lived 
near  Tamworth,  N.H.  They  were  vaca- 
tioning in  Madeira. 

Edgar  Mowrer,  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1933  for  his  book  warning  about 
Nazi  intentions,  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  dean  of  American  foreign 
correspondents. 

For  55  years,  he  covered  news  on  every 
continent,  qualifying  for  membership  in 
that  elit«  group  of  remarkably  capable 
and  versatile  reporters  who  could  say,  in 
all  honesty,  that  the  world  was  their 
beat. 

Edgar  Mowrer,  reporting  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  covered  World  War  I, 
the  rise  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  Russia  imder  Stalin, 
World  War  II  and  many  other  events  of 
historic  consequence. 

Born  in  Bloomington,  HI.,  on  March  8, 
1892,  Edgar  Mowrer  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1913,  where 
he  edited  the  literary  magazine  and 
wrote  poetry. 

Edgar's  brother,  the  late  Paul  Scott 
Mowrer,  also  was  a  distinguished  news- 
paper reporter,  winning  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1928  and  serving  as  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  from  1935  to  1944. 

Of  his  own  career  as  a  reporter,  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer  once  said  he  had  "occupied 
a  ringside  seat  at  most  of  the  major 
scenes  of  history"  from  1914  on. 

Edgar  Mowrer  brought  with  him  to 
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'•Ringside  Seat"  to  History 
(By  Anna  Qulndlen) 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ner, foreign  correspondent  and  columnist, 
author  ^f  a  dozen  boo'-s.  and  \-ie  reporter 
who  for  millions  of  Americans  wis  the  man 
on  the  scene  with  the  Third  Rel  :h,  entered 
journalism  accidentally  as  a  fjvor  to  his 
older  brother. 

As  a  student  In  Paris  who  had 
considered  law,  teaching  or  Utera 
for  his  career,  Mr.  Mowrer  was 
service  for  The  Chicago  Dally 
outbreak   of  World   War   I  by 
Paul  Scott,  a  reporter  in  the  Pari 

So  began  a  career  that-  was  to 
years.  In  his  own  words,  Mr. 
cupled  a  ringside  seat  at  most  of 
scenes  of  history"  from   1914  ur  til 
tlrement  as  a  syndicated  columnjst 

Mr.  MowTer  rose  from  Rome 
for  the  Chlcaio  paper  to  chief  of 
bureau,  a  position  he  held  from  _. 
After   becoming   the   first  Amerl 
spondent  to  be  expelled  from  Nazi 
he  headed  the  paper's  Paris  bur  »a 
he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Leglo  a 
and  then  returned  to  the  Unlte<i 
Washington  correspondent. 

QTirr  government  post 
From  h's  initiation  until   his 
he  left  reporting  for  only  a  year 
served  as  dep'.'tv  dlrertor  of  the  Of  i 
Information  during  World  War  II 
nation  from  that  job  In  1943  beeaiie 
celebre  when  It  was  learned  that  h 
over  the  State  Department's  refusi  i 
him  to  go  to  North  Africa  for  th«   . 
cause    of    his    outspoken    critlclsi  ti 
Vichy  government. 

It  was  sometimes  said  that  war 
was  difficult  for  Mr.  Mowrer 
an  activist  and  felt  keenly  the  _ 
tween  writing  aoout  combat  and 
Ing  m  It.  In  his  autobiography 
pnd  Turmoil,"  which  appeared  before 
tlrement,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
on  the  Austrian  lines  from  an 
plane  during  World  War  II. 

His  vivid  reporting  reflected   ... 
temperament.  "No  previous  period 
said  at  a  testimonial  dinner,  "has 
svich  opportunities  for  a  foreign 
er.t  to  bring  life  to  the  news." 

WAS    BORN    IN    ILLINOIS 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  was  born  Ih  Bloom- 
In-ton.  ni.,  on  March  8.  1892.  one  o    two  sons 
of  Nell  Scott  and  Rufus  Mowrer,  a  buslness- 
m.»n.   Both  boys   went  on   to   dlst  ingulshed 
careers  In  newspaper  work 
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Paul  Scott,  who  died  In  1971,  also  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  a  foreign  correspondent  In 
1928,  and  became  editor  of  The  Chicago  Dally 
NeAS  from  1935  until  1944. 

Edgar  attended  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  In  1913,  where  he  edited  the  liter- 
ary magazine  and  won  a  poetry  prize. 

He  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  literary  edu- 
cation and  was  recruited  into  the  Paris  bu- 
reau of  The  News.  After  his  first  assignment 
In  neutral  Belgium  during  World  War  I,  he 
went  on  to  Rome,  where  his  encounters  with 
a  newspaper  editor  named  Benito  Mussolini 
gave  him  a  taste  of  the  Fascism  he  was  to 
assail  so  virulently  In  his  dispatches  from 
Germany  and  In  reports  on  German  spies  in 
the  United  States. 

HEADED    FOREIGN    PRESS    GROUP 

In  Berlin  Mr.  Mowrer  worked  with  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  correspondents— among 
them  Frederick  Blrchall  and  Dorothy 
Thompson — who  elected  him  president  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association.  It  was  this 
office  that  later  led  Mr,  Mowrer  to  leave  Ger- 
many. He  was  asked  by  the  Nazis  to  resign  as 
president  of  the  association  and  refused  un- 
til Dr.  Paul  Goldmann,  a  68-year-old  Jewish 
AustrLin  journalist  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  group,  was  arrested  by  the 
Germans.  In  exchange  for  Dr.  Goldmann's 
release,  Mr.  Mowrer  resigned. 

He  was  later  expelled  and  had  so  enraged 
the  Nazis,  both  with  his  reporting  and  his 
book.  "Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back,"  that 
Propaganda  Minister  Joseph  Goebbels  once 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  expend  an  entire 
army  division  on  Mr.  Mowrer  s  capture. 

As  he  grew  older  Mr.  Mowrer,  who  was 
also  expelled  from  Italy  In  1936  by  Mussolini 
and  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1937  by  Stalin, 
cime  to  distrust  all  totalitarian  regimes.  His 
postw.-ir  columns  developed  a  conservative 
slant — he  once  termed  peaceful  coexistence 
•the  opium  of  the  West  '—and  those  readers 
who  had  thought  his  early  dispatches  from 
Germany  rather  radical  do  longer  found  hi 5 
views  on  foreign  policy  attractive. 

In  1916  Mr.  Mowrer  married  Lilian  Thom- 
fon.  also  an  author.  They  have  one  daughter. 
Diana  Jane  Beliard.  and  two  grandchildren, 
all  residents  of  Wtnnetka,  111.,  who  are  to 
arrive  Friday  In  Madeira,  where  the  funeral 
is  to  take  place. 


Mr.  Mowrer  was  transferred  to  Berlin  In 
1923.  There  he  produced  several  books, 
Including  "Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back," 
which  were  subsequently  banned  In  that 
country. 

As  president  of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion, he  defied  the  Nazis  and  eventually  re- 
signed that  position  In  return  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  Jewish  correspondent  who  was  a 
friend. 

Recalled  to  this  country  by  the  Chicago 
Dally  News,  Mr.  Mowrer  lectured  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  threats  of  Fascism.  He  was  re- 
assigned In  1934  to  the  Paris  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  and  covered  the  events 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
He  also  covered  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 
ish civil  war,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  France  In  1940. 

Mr.  Mowrer  then  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  collaborated  on  a  series  of 
articles  on  fifth-column  activities  In  Europe. 
From  1941  to  1943,  he  was  with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  and  broadcast  news 
analyses  from  Washington. 

After  the  war,  he  wrote  a  book,  "The 
Nightmare  of  American  Foreign  Policy,"  and 
warned  that  this  country  must  choose  be- 
tween world  leadership  or  rapid  decline. 

In  another  book,  "Challenge  and  Deci- 
sion: A  Program  for  the  Times  of  Crisis 
Ahead,"  he  urged  the  United  States  to  form 
a  "peace  coalition"  and  the  creation  of  a 
federation  of  non-Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Mowrer's  articles  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  Zionist  Quarterly,  Western 
World  and  the  New  Leader.  In  1961,  he  wrote 
a  book.  "An  End  to  Make  Believe,"  In  which 
he  analyzed  the  history  of  the  cold  war  and 
what  It  meant  to  Americans. 

From  1957  to  1960,  he  was  editor-ln-chlef 
for  North  America  of  Western  World,  an  In- 
ternational monthly  published  In  Engll.sh 
and  French  editions,  which  promoted 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  community. 
He  also  wrote  a  column  analyzing  world 
affairs  for  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Mowrer  had  served  as  a  consultant  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  had  been  a  trustee 
of  Freedom  House. 

His  wife,  who  svu-vlves,  also  Is  an  author 
of  note. 
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fFrom  the  Wa.shlngton   Post,  Mar.  4.   1977] 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  Dies,  Pulttzer  Prize 

Newsman 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  84.  author,  lecturer 
and  once  considered  the  dean  of  American 
foreign  correspondents,  died  Wednesday  on 
the  Portuguese  Atlantic  Island  of  Madeira. 

A  former  syndicated  columnist  for  the  Chu 
cago  Dally  News,  he  had  lived  near  Tam- 
worth,  N.H.  since  he  retired  in  1969.  He  and 
his  wife,  Lillian,  had  been  staying  In  Medeira 
since  December. 

Mr  Mowrer  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  1933  for  a  book 
warning  about  the  rise  of  Adolph  Hitler 

He  had  viewed  first-hand  many  of  the 
major  events  of  modern  history  and  per- 
sonally knew  many  of  the  leaders,  particu- 
larly prior  to  World  War  II. 

Born  In  Bloomington.  111.,  Mr.  Mowrer 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chlcgao,  but  left 
the  school  to  attend  the  University  of  Paris. 

After  a  year,  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan In  1913  He  then  went  back  to  Paris, 
where  his  brother,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Edgar  Mowrer  had  no  Intention  of  becom- 
ing a  journalist  but  was  pressed  into  serv- 
ice when  his  brother  was  sent  out  to  cover 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  in  World  War  I. 

He  filed  dispatches  to  the  Chicigo  Dally 
News  from  Paris  and  later  was  assigned  to 
the  Rome  office,  where  he  Interviewed  Benito 
Mussolini  and  reported  on  the  latter's  belli- 
cose Intentions. 


CHILLING  RESTR.'MNTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  plca.<;ed  to  receive  in  the  mail  re- 
cently an  editorial  from  the  January  23, 
1977.  edition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  which  enthusiastically  en- 
dorses my  bill,  S.  22.  which  would  abolish 
the  fairness  dcctrine  and  equal  time  rule 
and  remove  othef-  re.%trictions  on  broad- 
casters. 

The  enactment  of  S  22— the  Pir.st 
Amendment  Clarification  Act  of  1977— 
would  accomplish  these  end.s  through  the 
repeal  of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934.  The  bill's  imoact  would 
be  to  give  the  American  people  the  full 
benefit  of  a  free  pre.>5s,  electronic  as  well 
as  printed. 

For  nearly  200  years,  our  Nation  has 
been  blessed  with  the  fruits  of  e  publish- 
ing industry  unencumbered  by  CJovem- 
ment  regulation.  Our  experiment  with  a 
free  press— the  freest  in  the  world — has 
been  a  successful  one. 

We  entered  into  that  experiment 
despite  some  misgivings.  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  fears  that  a  free  press  might 
lead  to  scandal,  slander,  insurrection  and 
even  rebellion.  And  yet  it  has  been  proven 
on  numerous  occasions  that  a  free  press 
has  been  a  source  of  continued  vitality 
for  our  democracy. 


Publishers  do  not  stand  alone  as  the 
journalistic  guardians  of  our  democratic 
society.  Eoual  recognition,  I  believe,  is  in 
order  for  the  Nation's  broadcasters,  who 
have  achieved  distinction  in  investigative 
reporting  and  documentary  programing 
despite  the  handicaps  of  Government 
regulation  under  which  they  labor. 

There  is  a  strange  irony  here,  Mr. 
President.  We  incorporated  the  first 
amendment  into  the  Bill  of  Rights  before 
we  knew  precisely  what  impact  a  free 
press  might  have  on  our  fledging  democ- 
racy. We  gave  to  publishers  an  uncondi- 
tional grant  of  editorial  freedom  and 
vested  in  them  our  hopes  that  they  would 
exercise  that  freedom  responsibly.  And 
indeed  they  have. 

We  have  never  given  a  comparable 
grant  of  unconditional  editorial  freedom 
to  broadcasters.  By  neglecting  to  do  so, 
we  have  ignored  their  long  record  of 
responsible  reporting,  programing  and 
service  to  their  respective  commrmities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  excellence 
and  responsibility  in  broadcasting  have 
been  achieved  because  of  the  high  stand- 
ards of  integrity  which  broadcasters 
bring  to  their  work,  and  not  because 
they  must  comply  with  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  answer  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nication Commission  at  license  renewal 
time. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  Mr.  President, 
amounts  to  a  Government  decree  that 
broadcasters  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
make  responsible  use  of  their  frequen- 
cies without  constant  supen'ision  by  a 
Federal  regulatory  agency. 

I  do  not  deny  that  noble  motives 
were  behind  the  establishment  of  the 
fairness  doctrine.  But  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  this  rule  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  public  against 
abuse  of  the  airwaves. 

Indeed,  it  has  had  the  opposite  effect. 
The  self-restraint — bordering  at  times 
on  self-censorship — which  the  fairness 
doctrine  engenders  among  broadcasters 
does  a  disservice  to  our  goal  of  an  in- 
formed public.  As  the  Chronicle  editorial 
notes : 

.  .  .  the  [fairness]  doctrine  tends  to  work 
against  Its  own  purpose.  Its  demands  become 
unfair  and  the  broadcaster  Is  put  o:T  trying 
to  keep  up  with  them  to  the  point  of  finally 
saying  "no  time." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  balanced 
and  fair  presentation  of  public  affairs  on 
radio  and  television  is  a  desirable  goal. 
I  am  confident  that  the  broadcasting 
industry  can  achieve  this  goal  without 
the  burdensome  onus  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. And  I  am  also  convinced  that  our 
present  system  of  Government  supervi- 
sion of  broadcast  programing  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

I  am  very  encouraged  that  one  of  the 
country's  major  newspapers  has  .seen 
fit  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  colleagues 
in  broadcasting  by  endorsing  S.  22,  the 
First  Amendment  Clarification  Act  of 
1977. 

So  that  my  colleagues  here  might  have 
the  benefit  of  reading  the  full  text  of  the 
Chronical  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  23. 

1977) 

Chilling  Restraints 

The  new  Congress  Is  again  being  challenged 
by  Senator  William  Proxmire  (D?m-Wls.)  to 
do  away  with  government  restraints  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  which  rob  these  media  of 
freedoms  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  press. 

Proxmire's  bill  failed  to  move  ahead  In  1975 
when  first  Introduced,  but  he,  and  we,  have 
hopes  of  better  luck  this  time  under  a  new 
administration  that  has  frssh  memories  of 
what  these  chilling  restraints  meant  in  the 
1976  presidential  campaign. 

Froxmire's  proposal  is  to  end  both  the 
equal  time  rule  and  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 
Ori'inally  well-me->nt,  these  rules  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  a  very 
considerable  power  over  what  television  and 
radio  can  say  on  the  air.  Yet  this  is  precis;ly 
the  kind  of  power  that  for  200  years  the 
courts  have  forbidden  Congress  to  attempt 
to  exercise  over  the  printed  word.  Proxmire 
says  that  by  ending  the  equal  time  rule  and 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  he  would  limit  FCC 
regulation  of  the  broadcast  media  "to  the 
policing  of  channels  In  order  to  prevent 
technical  interference." 

He  continues: 

"The  equal  time  rule  requires  that  when  a 
candidate  for  public  office  Is  given  or  sold 
broadcast  time,  any  other  candidate  for  that 
same  office  must  be  given  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. That  sounds  great.  But  the  equal 
time  rule  Is  an  abridgment  of  the  First 
Amendment.  It  Is  governmental  control  over 
a  part  of  the  free  press. 

"Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  broadcast- 
ers are  required  to  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  presentation  of  contrasting 
viewpoints  on  controversial  Issues  of  public 
Importance.  Unlike  the  equal  time  require- 
ment, the  Fairness  Doctrine  dees  not  call  for 
each  viewpoint  to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  air  time.  Neither  does  It  require  that  the 
other  viewpoints  be  given  in  the  same  pro- 
gram. Again,  that  sounds  fine.  But  the  trou- 
ble Is,  even  If  It  were  constitutional,  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  Is  applied  case  by  case 
with  only  the  particulars  of  past  cases  to  use 
In  Judging  its  application." 

The  broadcasting  Industry  has  repeatedly 
found  the  same  faults  Proxmire  finds.  And 
repeatedly  the  radio  and  TV  networks  have 
urged  Congress  to  step  In  and  repeal  both 
those  FCC  rules.  NBC  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  equal  time  In  1972,  on  the  promise  to  a 
congressional  committee  that  It  would  grant 
liberal,  prlme-tims  coverage  free  of  charge 
to  presidential  and  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  major  parlies  In  the  1972  cam- 
paign. No  response  from  Congress. 

Last  fall,  m.atiy  people  will  recall,  it  was 
because  of  the  equal  time  rule  that  the  tele- 
vised debates  between  Gerald  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter,  Walt?r  Mondale  and  Robert 
Dole,  had  to  be  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  By  that  stratagem,  the  net- 
works could  cover  the  debates  as  "news 
events."  Had  the  networks  put  on  the  de- 
bates themselves,  they  would  have  had  to 
give  equal  time — and  presumably  prime 
time — to  several  minor  party  and  Independ- 
ent candidates. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  minor  party  candi- 
dates, or  Independents  such  as  former  Sena- 
tor Eugene  McCarthy,  should  be  pushed  off 
the  screen.  They  should  not  be.  But  the  deci- 
sion on  how  much  coverage  to  give  them, 
and  when,  should  be  made  by  the  broadcast- 
ers, not  by  governmental  fiat. 

Indeed,  the  current  FCC  policies  can  be 
said  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  coverage  of 
all  kinds  of  controversies,  not  Just  the  polit- 
ical contests  in  our  elections.  When,  under 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  a  broadcaster  is  sub- 
ject to  the  demands  of  oppositionists  In  a 
controversy  who  lack  funds  to  pay  for  time 
and  want  to  get  it  free  to  reply  to  a  presenta- 
tion the  other  side  has  paid  for,  the  doctrine 


tends  to  work  against  Its  own  purpose.  Its 
demands  become  unfair  and  the  broadcaster 
is  put  off  trying  to  keep  up  with  them,  to 
the  point  of  finally  saying  "no  time!" 


STATEMENT  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT BY  THE  NEW  YORK  COALI- 
TION FOR  MORE  JOBS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
eloquent  statement  calling  for  1  mil- 
lion youth  jobs,  wliich  has  been  sent  to 
me  by  the  New  York  Coalition  for  More 
Jobs.  This  organization  is  composed  of 
21  major  religious,  ethnic,  and  commu- 
nity groups  in  New  York  City. 

The  coalition  calls  for  Congress  to  cre- 
ate up  to  1  million  new  jobs  for  youth 
in  work  that  provides  a  public  service, 
with  the  experience  and  contacts  of  local 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  being 
used  to  implement  the  program  at  the 
local  level. 

The  coalition's  recommendation 
strong  resembles  the  Youth  Community 
Service  program  which  would  be  estab- 
lished nationwide  with  the  enactment  of 
S.  170 — the  Comprehensive  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1977 — which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  11. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  create  large 
numbers  of  jobs  for  youths  in  the  private 
sector,  through  on-the-job  training  and 
through  supportive  services  provided  by 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
details  of  the  coalition's  program  we 
should  heed  their  plea  for  youth  jobs  and 
pass  a  comprehensive  youtli  employment 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New    York   Coalition   for   More 
Jobs. 

New  York,  N.Y..  January  26, 1977. 

Statement  on  Youth  Employment 

The  New  York  Coalition  for  More  Jobs,  a 
group  composed  of  major  New  York  City 
religious,  racial  and  ethnic  organizations, 
urges  President  Carter  and  the  Congress  to 
act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  create  a  major 
federally-financed  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Program  for  Youth.  To  deal  with  the 
cripplng  problem  of  unemployment  among 
America's  youth,  a  minimum  of  one  million 
public  service  jobs  are  essential. 

The  Coalition  is  convinced  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  Is  unable  to  absorb  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  unemployed  in  our  city  and 
across  the  nation  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
standard  remedies  for  reducing  ad'ult  unem- 
ployment will  affect  unemployment  among 
our  youth. 

The  serious  and  chronic  problem  of  youth 
unemployment  must  be  confronted  directly 
with  a  massive  public  service  program.  Be- 
cause of  our  concern  for  the  need  to  prepare 
v/e  firmly  believe  that  the  PubUc  Service  Em- 
ployment Program  for  Youth  must  provide 
useful  work  on  a  full-time  basis.  Workers 
must  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage. 

Maximum  opportunities  for  substantial 
BkUl  training  and  education  should  be  Inte- 
grated Into  all  p^rts  of  the  public  service 
employment  program.  Working  In  coopera- 
tion with  organized  labor,  the  business  com- 
munity and  educational  Institutions  this 
training  should  prepare  the  participants  for 
further  public  and  private  employment. 

We  recognize  that  the  one  million  Jobs 
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called  for  Is  only  a  partial 
four   to  five  million  Jobs   are 
absorb  all  of  America's  unemployed 
employed  young  people.  But  we 
nize  the  economic  realities  of 
and  the  other  pressing  problema 
ciety  that  need  addressing 
cept  this  limited  approach  to 
of  our  young  people. 

We  would  prefer  a  new  federal 
cy  exclusively  concerned  with 
of  youth  to  Institute  and  fund 
However  on  a  short  term  basis 
that  by  amending  and  Increased 
the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Ing  Act  a  public  service 
gram  for  youth  could  be  carried 
ever  mechanism  is  selected  at 
level  we  believe  it  is  crucial 
perlence  and  contacts  of  local 
profit  organizations  be  utilized 
plementation  of  the  program 
level. 

Cities   and   towns   across 
daily  New  York  City  are  In 
of  labor-intensive  public  service 
program  we  propose  is  commit 
Ing    out    useful    public    service 
would  benefit  these  cities. 

The  organizations  represented 
York  Coalition  for  More  Jobs  sta^d 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Carter 
tion  and  Congress  to  bring  aboijt 
portant  program. 
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American  Indian  Community 

ASPIRA  of  New  York.  Inc. 

Brotherhood-In- Action,  Inc. 

Catholic  Charities.  Brooklyn  diocese. 

Catholic  Charities,  New  York  ^chdiocese 

Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

Community  Service  Society. 

Chinatown  Planning  Council. 

Congress    of    Italian-American    Organlza- 
tlors. 

Council  of  Churches  of  New  Y<*-k  City. 

Federation  Employment  &  Guidance  Serv- 
ice. 

HeUenic    American    Nel 
Council. 

Henry  Street  Settlement, 

Jobs  For  Youth. 

New  York  Chapter.  American  Jdwlsh  Com- 
mittee. 

New  York  Chapter.  National  Conference  of 
Christians  &  Jews. 

New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

Polish  &  Slavic  Center,  Inc. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Association  for  dommunlty 
Affairs.  ^ 

Puerto  Rican  Forum. 

South   Bronx   Overall  Economli   Develop- 
ment Corporation.  ' 


JOHN  FILER  TALKS  SI  NSE 
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Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  Presld^it 
cent  years  It  has  increasingly' 
that  the  American  business 
and  the  rest  of  our  society 
saries.  Whether  it  is  the  env 
taxes,    consumer    protection, 
ethics,  pricing  or  practically  . 
contact-point  between  busines 
ciety.  there  is  a  split  in  interests 
listen  to  the  arguments  made 
sides,  you  would  conclude  tha 
good  for  most  people  is  bad  for 
and  what  is  good  or  business 
everyone  else. 

Sometimes,  a  difference  of 
shape  a  more  considered  and 
formed  attitude  towards  a  ^.^ 
can  lead  to  new  ideas  and  mor( 
solutions.  For  that  to  happer 
there  has  to  be  consensus  on  8 
goal.  If  there  is  no  agreement 
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there  can  be  no  consensus  on  means. 
There  has  to  be  a  common  understand- 
ing that  the  interests  of  one  side  are 
inseparable  from  the  interests  of  the 
other. 

It  is  time  that  all  sectors  of  our  society 
realize  our  common  goals,  shared  inter- 
ests and  related  problems.  Our  business 
and  our  society  are  interdependent.  What 
is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the  other.  The 
problems  facing  one  face  the  other.  Re- 
sponsibility for  solving  those  problems 
must  also  be  shared.  Business  cannot 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  problems  facing  our 
society,  for  the  smog  over  our  cities,  the 
financial  crisis  facing  those  cities,  the 
unemployment  lines  and  the  cold  winter 
weather,  are  the  problems  of  business  too. 

If  business  isolates  itself  from  the  rest 
of  society  or  if  those  on  whom  it  depends 
perceive  it  to  be  indifferent  to  their 
problems,  not  only  will  the  society  suffer, 
but  business  will  too. 

Today,  a  growing  number  of  forwaid- 
looking  companies  are  facing  these  real- 
ities. They  know  that  the  problems  of 
society  as  a  whole  cannot  be  ignored  by 
business.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  John 
Filer,  chairman  of  the  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty  Co.,  discussed  these  issues  with 
great  insight  and  eloquence  before  the 
Executive's  Club  of  Chicago. 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Filer  remembers 
Adlai  Stevenson's  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class  at  Princeton  in  which  he 
said.  "Don't  forget  when  you  leave  why 
you  came."  As  the  top  executive  of  a 
major  corporation,  Mr.  Filer  examines 
his  motivation  for  pursuing  the  goals 
now  achieved.  After  looking  at  the  ex- 
pected, superficial  reasons,  he  focuses  on 
the  most  compelling:  his  strong  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  reform — to  make  the  world 
a  better  place — and  his  belief  that  work 
ing  for  a  private  company  would  be  the 
best  way  to  do  that.  Now,  as  the  chief 
executive  of  Aetna,  John  Filer  has  not 
forgotten  his  hopes  as  a  young  man  en- 
tering the  business  community.  And  he 
has  not  forgotten  the  strong  ties  between 
business  and  the  rest  of  society.  Today, 
he  remains  aware  of  the  reality  that  the 
problems  of  society  are  also  the  problems 
of  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  John  Filer's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  leaders  from  American 
business  to  read  these  thoughtful  re- 
marks and  ask  themselves  if  they  will 
remember  why  they  came  when  they 
leave; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DoN-'T  Forget  Why  You  Came 
(An  Address  by  John  H.  Filer) 
No  one  suggested  a  topic  for  me  today,  so 
I  had  the  luxury  of  deciding  on  it  for  my- 
self—and I  could  not  resist  discussing  some 
aspects  of  the  probability  of  healthy  survival 
of  our  business  and  the  chances  of  rebuild- 
ing confidence  in  business  and  other  com- 
plex institutions.  These  are  critical  Issues — 
and  ones  about  which  there  are  few,  if  any, 
credible  experts — so  my  views  Just  may  be  as 
good  as  yours.  I'll  give  them  to  you. 

The  title  of  these  remarks  was  borrowed 
from  a  speech  Newt  Minow  sent  me  a  cou- 
ple of  months  ago.  It  was  an  address  by  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson  to  the  senior  class  at 
Princeton  over  20  years  ago. 


In  closing  his  address,  Oovernor  Steven- 
son  said  this: 

"Your  days  are  short  here;  this  is  the  last 
of  your  springs.  And  now  in  the  serenity  and 
quiet  of  this  lovely  place,  touch  the  depths 
of  truth,  feel  the  hem.  You  will  go  away  with 
old,  good  friends.  Don't  forget  when  you  leave 
why  you  came." 

That's  pretty  good  advice — "Don't  forgft 
when  you  leave  why  you  came."  For  a  fe'nr 
minutes  I  will  think  a  bit  with  you  about 
the  Governors  advice — and  do  this  In  the 
context  of  coming  to  be  the  chief  executive 
of  a  large  institution,  as  many  of  you  have, 
and  ultimately  leaving  It  one  of  these  days, 
as  all  of  us  surely  will. 

I  found  it  a  fascinating  and  quite  impos- 
sible task  to  think  back  and  answer  that  sim- 
ple question:  Why  I  came — why  I  wanted  to 
be,  got  to  and  was  willing  to  be  the  chairman 
of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  and  what  I  thought 
I  might  possibly  accomplish. 

Probably  the  most  honest  answer  is  akla 
to  the  on©  mountain  climbers  give  for  climb- 
ing the  next  mountain:  "It  was  there  and  I 
was  here."  Another  honest  answer  includes 
generalized  feelings  and  motivations  involv- 
ing money,  prestige,  recognition,  power  and 
a  perhaps  unrealistic  sense  of  superior  capa- 
city to  do  the  job.  I  was  even  reminded  of 
a  great  cartoon  I  saw  once.  A  pompous  bank- 
er, or  perhaps  insurance  executive,  was  In- 
terviewing a  young  man  seeking  a  Job.  He 
asked  the  young  man  what  his  primary  goal 
In  life  was.  The  answer.  "To  pile  up  riches 
beyond  any  wildest  dreams  of  avarice." 

But  then  I  sat  down  and  tried  to  ration- 
alize in  my  own  mind  the  embarrassingly 
long  list  of  discretionary  things  that  I  do 
to  see  whether  that  might  help  in  refocus- 
Ing  on  why  in  fact  I  came.  At  first  I  thought 
I  proved  simply  that  I'm  an  Inveterate  and 
professional  Joiner  who  can't  say  "No"  and 
who  indulges  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
employees  in  trying  to  reform  an  unreform- 
able  world.  But  on  further  reflection,  I 
thought  not. 

I  am  pretty  much  persuaded  that  what 
senior  business  executives  spend  most  of 
their  time  doing  is  attending  to  only  one  ma- 
jor part  of  their  Jobs.  This  is  the  part  that 
comes  most  naturally  to  all  of  us — and  that 
Is  simply  managing  the  business.  That  func- 
tion is  obviously  a  critical  one  If  your  busl- 
ne.ss  is  to  prosper — and  Indeed  if  you  are  to 
survive  personally.  But  In  my  Judgment  it 
must  not  be  done  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
part  of  the  Job,  which  Is  difficult,  frustrat- 
ing, confusing — and  often  misunderstood 
within  your  own  organization.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  attending  to  the  community,  pub- 
lic, social,  political  and  governmental  prob- 
lems that,  without  better  and  more  success- 
ful attention,  will  make  quite  impossible 
simple  survival  of  our  businesses  with  profit 
over  time.  But  Is  that  really  our  Jobs? 

Isn't  that  someone  else's,  while  we  run  the 
productive  and  service  machinery  of  this 
economy?  You  can  look  at  It  that  way,  most 
people  used  to.  Many  still  do.  I  haopen  to  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  a  terribly  risky  point  of  view. 
To  step  back  a  paee  or  two  for  a  second — I 
think  I  know  why  I  came  and  won't  forget 
it  when  I  leave.  It  is  to  .see  to  the  survival  of 
my  business  over  time,  and  to  see  to  it  in  a 
way  that  will  permit  its  healthy  survival.  I 
doubt  that  manv  of  you  would  ouarrel  with 
that.  Our  difference,  if  any,  would  be  of 
methodology  and  emphasis. 

It  is  currently  popular  for  the  business 
community  to  make  Its  case  for  healthy 
survival  somewhat  as  follows: 

A.  The  only  meaningful  Jobs  for  the  major- 
ity of  people  are  private  Industry  Jobs. 

B.  We  will  continue  to  provide  those  jobs 
if  we  can  be  profitable  and  grow. 

C.  To  grow  we  need  adequate  capital,  and 
adequate  capital  follows  adeauate  profit. 

D.  Government  intervention,  regulations, 
requirements  and  particularly  Interference 
with  freedom  of  pricing  destroys  profit  and 
hence  jobs. 
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E.  And  so.  deter  us  at  your  peril,  not  ours. 

Now  you  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  truth  to  that  case.  The  principal  problem 
Is  that  it  is  persuasive  to  us.  but  to  few 
others.  And  how  can  that  be  so? 

It  can  be  so  because  while  there  is  a  lot 
of  truth  in  it,  it  Is  not  the  whole  truth.  I'm 
reminded  of  an  article  by  Irving  Krlstol  that 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  three 
years  ago  this  week. 

It's  the  one  in  which  he  likened  the  large 
corporation  to  the  dinosaur  lumbering  away 
to  extinction.  That  warning  metaphor  may 
have  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  over- 
shadowing the  second  and  most  instructive 
part  of  his  message.  That  was  that  the  large 
corporation  could  no  longer  be  a  single-pur- 
pose institution,  an  economic  institution 
directed  solely  to  economic  results. 

About  a  year  later  Professor  Krlstol  looked 
in  on  his  dinosaur  herd  again  and  wrote 
about  all  of  us.  He  said — "Everyone  wants  to 
be  loved,  and  it  always  comes  as  a  shock  that 
there  are  people  v.ho  dislike  you  for  what  you 
really  are  rather  than  for  what  they  mis- 
takenly think  you  are."  He  went  on  to  de- 
scribe the  "New  Class"  of  people  working  the 
business  system  and  urged  its  education  in 
the  actualities  of  business  and  economics. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  tlie  business  com- 
munity must  first  be  educated.  We  must 
come  to  better  understand  the  sociological 
and  political  actuality  that  we  are  operating 
in.  In  a  demosracy.  powerful  institvjtlons 
must  be  ability  attentive  to  the  public  in- 
terest— and  I  might  add  to  tlie  public  In- 
terest as  the  public  views  It. 

And  to  do  this  will  Involve  an  incredibly 
complex,  difficult  and  often  mutvially  in- 
consistent series  of  involvements  by  business. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  simply  suggesting  a 
random  list  of  some  of  our  problems  as  I  see 
them.  They  include  the  following: 

1.  Many  people  are  hostile,  or  at  best  sus- 
picioxis,  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  dls- 
clos\u"e  of  political  payments,  payoffs  in  for- 
eign countries  ajid  the  like. 

2.  There  is  orange  smog  over  Phoenix  and 
a  white  haze  smothering  San  Francisco. 

3.  Our  marketing  messages  promise  perfec- 
tion but  it  still  comes  as  a  surprise  when 
the  new  washing  machine  or  vacuum  actually 
works. 

4.  There  are  increasing  numbers  of  people 
driving  without  insurance,  physicians  prac- 
ticing without  insurance  and  small  busl- 
nes-ses  making  machines  without  Insurance — 
because  of  price  and  availability  of  coverage. 

5.  Even  when  unemployment  is  hlgli  and 
the  economy  slack,  consumer  prices  as  well 
as  highly  visible  industrial  prices  continue 
to  rise. 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  cities  on  the  verge 
of  outright  failure,  and  a  far  greater  number 
desperately  ill— and  this  means  that  there 
are  countless  people  who  themselves  are  ill, 
poorly  fed,  inadequately  protected,  kept  busy 
but  not  educated,  and  seemingly  defense- 
less in  this  world  of  general  affluence. 

7.  And  very  recently  there  have  been  many 
people  Just  plain  cold  and  many  others  out 
of  work  because  the  gas  ran  out. 

I  guess  that  may  be  enough  of  a  list  to 
make  my  point.  My  point  is  that  all  of  those 
are  our  problems — not  e.\clusively  problems 
of  business,  but  nevertheless  ones  that  we 
fail  to  address  at  our  peril. 

Where  do  we  start? 

People  who  mistake  the  front  p3ge  of  a 
newspaper  for  a  mirror  and  believe  that  it 
reflects  the  reality  of  everyday  life  have  a 
simple  answer  for  us.  That  is,  "Clean  up  your 
act." 

Now  if  in  fact  flxlng.  gouging  and  bribing 
were  typical,  they  would  of  course  be  printed 
with  the  wedding  announcements,  obituaries 
or  steamship  sailings  instead  of  on  the  front 
page.  However,  we  might  consider  cleaning 
up  our  act  Just  on  principle.  It  wouldn't  end 
criticism,  but  it  would  at  least  force  the 
critics  themselves  to  distort,  lie  and  over- 
reach a  bit. 


Cleaning  up  our  act  demands  that  we  be 
morally  unambiguous  within  our  organiza- 
tions, but  not  that  we  preach  to  the  multi- 
tudes outside.  Doing  good  by  stealth  may  not 
seem  to  be  the  most  productive  way  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion — but  between  the  SEC, 
EPA,  OSHA,  EEO.  IRS,  FTC,  campaign  financ- 
ing laws  and  anti-trust  regulations,  it's  even 
easier  these  days  for  an  executive  to  get 
caught  on  a  technicality  than  it  is  for  a 
mugger  to  get  free  on  one.  This  makes 
preaching  a  hazardous  occupation.  But  let 
no  one  who  works  for  us  be  tempted  to  cvit 
corners,  or  even  be  confused. 

But  obviously  cleaning  up  our  act  won't 
go  very  far  toward  that  list  of  problems  I 
nave  you,  so  we  must  fix  up  our  act  as  well 
as  clean  it  up.  And  this  will  be  costly  indeed. 
But  that  short  run  cost  will  be  relatively 
insigniflcant  against  the  longer  term  cost  of 
business  as  usual.  And  by  fixing  up  oiir  act 
I  emphatically  do  not  mean  simply  operat- 
ing within  current  laws  and  regulations. 

I  don't  know  enough  about  your  busi- 
nesses to  suggest  what  tools  you  need  to 
do  the  fixing,  but  I  can  suggest  a  few  in 
the  insurance  business — again  Just  a  random 
sampling.  Take  the  compex  issues  of  na- 
tional health  insurance — we  had  better  quit 
arguing  for  the  moment  about  the  best 
methods  of  financing  and  the  role  of  the 
private  insurance  companies  in  administra- 
tion and  get  on  with  the  urgent  problem 
of  cost  containment.  If  medical  care  costs 
continue  to  escalate  at  more  than  double 
the  ccst  of  most  consumer  goods,  there  is 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  road  but  a  federal 
government  financed,  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered system  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  We  in  the  insurance  business  might 
like  to  consider  ourselves  primarily  a  con- 
duit and  service  facility  but  if  we  can't  find 
a  way  to  keep  health  care  affordable  we  will 
have  no  role  to  play,  and  more  importantly 
the  public  will  be  ill  served  by  the  new 
system.  This  has  the  potential  to  make  us 
antagonists  to  the  pliysicians,  dentKts  and 
hospitals — it  need  not  necessarily — but  if  it 
does.  £0  be  It.  Business  as  usual  for  them 
happens  not  to  be  one  of  my  primary  values. 

Or  take  the  issues  of  affordablllty  and 
availability  of  insurance  in  auto,  product 
liability  and  medical  malpractice.  We  cannot 
much  longer  sit  back  and  say,  however 
truthfully,  that  our  function  is  simply  to 
provide  Insurance  at  a  fair  price  when  the 
ri.sk  is  one  we  can  afford  to  take.  If  by  a 
combination  of  social  and  legal  changes  our 
product  Is  beyond  the  ability  of  our  cus- 
tomers to  pay,  we  had  better  make  urgent 
efforts  to  change  the  system.  And  falling 
that,  we  had  better  come  up  with  govern- 
ment or  combined  government  and  private 
solutions  that  may  well  remove  us  from 
some  markets.  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  public  be  served  if  we  are  to  stay  in 
business. 

We  have  innumerable  issues  like  these  and 
you  have  them  ranging  from  product  safety, 
to  environmental  protection,  to  product  af- 
fordablllty. to  quality  of  service  and  repair — 
and  more. 

But  let's  assume  that  the  millennium  has 
arrived  and  we  have  cleaned  up  our  act 
and  fixed  up  our  act — and  "wonders  of 
wonders"  the  media  and  the  consumer  ad- 
vocates agree  with  us.  Are  we  then  home 
free?  In  my  Judgment.  No.  We  still  have 
these  problems  that  we  prefer  to  leave  to 
someone  else — it  may  not  be  fair  that  those 
be  considered  our  burdens,  but  they  will  be. 
Speaking  of  unfairness,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
baseball  game  where  the  second  base  um- 
pire called  a  runner  "Out"  when  he  clearly 
reached  the  base  before  the  ball.  The  fans 
erupted  shouting  "He  was  'Safe'."  That's 
nonsense.  He  may  have  gotten  there  first 
but  if  the  umpire  called  him  out  he  was  out. 
As  a  bit  of  a  preface  to  my  view  that  we 
must  tackle  the  remainder  of  that  list  of 
problems,  let's  give  a  moment's  considera- 
tion to  the  notion  that  all  institutions  may 


be  linked.  We  seem  to  have  sunk  together, 
and  by  some  reversal  of  Archimedes'  Law. 
When  one  Institution  sinks  further,  the 
others  do  not  rise.  The  business  crisis  re- 
sults not  only  from  what  we  too  often  really 
are — good  managers  of  the  easily  manage- 
able— but  also  from  the  general  institu- 
tional crisis.  That  larger  crisis  is  a  grave  one 
because  institutions  are  all  that  shelter 
people  from  the  forces  of  raw  nature,  raw 
passions  and  raw  economic  laws  that  are 
neither  just  nor  merciful. 

Lets  consider  also  that  the  real  concern 
of  many  people  may  be  the  sense  of  having 
lost  control  of  their  lives.  They  sense  this 
from  the  unemployment  of  competent.  In- 
dustrious people — and  from  society's  ability 
to  educate  but  not  to  employ  their  children. 
They  sense  this  from  the  impact  of  Inflation 
on  their  ability  to  save  and  on  the  value  of 
retirement  Income.  They  sense  this  in  the 
feeling  of  being  manipulated  by  corporate 
and  political  America — the  tendency  of  the 
country's  leadership  to  consult  opinion  polls 
and  tell  people  what  they  think  people  want 
to  hear. 

Now  back  to  my  basic  thesis,  which  Is 
simply  this.  If  we  in  fact  have  or  are 
perceived  to  have  the  ability  or  the  power 
to  help  solve  these — let's  call  them  public 
problems — then  we  will  be  expected  to  do 
so.  And  if  we  do  not.  and  they  are  not  solved, 
we  will  be  operating  constantly  in  an  en- 
vironment where  we  are  viewed  as  obstruc- 
tive or  insensitive  to  human  needs. 

Sensible  political  and  governmental  solu- 
tions and  programs  which  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  public — the  individual — as 
well  as  benefitting  the  large  corporate  en- 
terprise, are  just  not  possible  In  that  en- 
vironment. 

If  we  are  operating  successfully  for  the 
moment  but  the  tangible  needs  of  many  are 
unfilled — whether  it's  housing,  fuel  or  Jobs — 
don't  expect  a  rational  and  sj-mpathetlc 
audience  as  to  our  special  business  prob- 
lems. Irving  Krlstol  was  so  right  when  he 
remarked  that  the  need  for  an  adequate 
return  on  equity  is  a  frail  argument  to  a 
housewife  waiting  in  line  to  buy  gasoline. 
She  "knows"  the  oil  companies  are  evil.  If 
the  more  intangible  needs  continue  to  be 
unfilled — or  at  least  remain  terribly  out  of 
balance — whether  they  be  Justice,  free- 
dom, respect,  or  opportunity — don't  expect 
an  upsurge  of  public  sympathy  or  under- 
standing for  businesses'  needs. 

And  finally,  we  and  the  public  have  a  very 
close  and  common  stake  in  the  role  of  busi- 
ness as  a  full-fledged  partner  in  these  areas. 
In  a  very  perverse  sort  of  way  our  short- 
comings are  in  themselves  a  very  powerful 
deterrent  to  sensible  solutions  of  many  of 
these  same  problems.  People  have  been  cold 
and  out  of  work  this  month,  in  part  because 
the  Congress  has  been  unable  to  adopt  an 
energy  program.  This  Is  largely  because 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  adopt  pro- 
grams that  will  serve  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run  because  along  the  way  they  would 
also  help  business.  The  only  long  term  solu- 
tion is  for  us  to  quit  being  single  purpose 
economic  entitles  and  get  on  with  the  doing 
of  all  of  this  nation's  business — not  as  a 
government — but  as  a  group  of  Institutions 
who  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  hunger  or  in- 
justice In  the  life  of  each  person  living  In 
our  cities. 

I  am  attached  to  the  free  economy  system, 
and  not  only  because  it's  been  good  to  me. 
I  am  convinced  that  more  than  any  other 
system  it  can  offer  everyone  the  richest 
mix  of  benefits.  Incentives,  liberty.  Justice 
and  mercy.  But  my  Judgment  Is  only  one  of 
many  conscious  and  subconscious  votes.  Un- 
less our  overall  performance  is  perceived  as 
in  fact  delivering  the  richest  mix  of  bene- 
fits, incentives,  liberty.  Justice  and  mercy, 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  ultimately  as  In- 
dividuals is  a  civil  service  post  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy. And  if  we  mess  up  a  system  that 
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we  like.  Imagine  what  well  d^  to  one  that 
we  dont! 

So  In  closing  I  will  chaAge  Governor 
Stevenson's  admonition  a  bli.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  well  before  you  lea\'e  yoti  not  for- 
get why  you  came. 


THE    GENOCIDE 

INITIATIVES   AGAINSt 


CONVElfTION    AND 

AMIN 


10  1 


commur  ity 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr4 
ous  charges  of  genocide 
raised    against   President 
Uganda.  In  my  remarks  to 
raised  the  point  that 
Genocide  Convention  wouI< 
the  moral  abhorrence  our 
toward  official  acts  of  v 
that  appear  to  be  occuring 
More  importantly,  ratifica 
moral  credence  to  our 
that  of  the  world 
heinous  acts. 

I  find  that  I  have  support 
tion  from  William  Buckley, 

In     a     column     entitled 
Against  Amin."  in  last  Thi^- 
Ing's    Washington    Star 
states  the  case  for  reviving  t 
Convention    in    our    pr 
Amin's  reprehensible  actions 

He  reminds  us  that  the 
vention  was  drafted  as  the 
cant  tribute  that  could  be 
million    Jews    who    died    ii 
holocaust. 

His  call  to  action  is  one 
repeatedly  pleaded  with  th 
heed.  Mr.  Buckley  writes: 

We  are  sitting  about  with  an 
Convention    which    threatens 
meaningless.  It  is  a  bizarre 
It  1.S  true,  that  if  Amin  is  not 
Jews  of  Europe  will  have  died 
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Mr.  President,  ratification 
cide  Convention  by  the 
prerequisite  to  the  effective 
treaty  as  Mr.  Buckley  suggests 

It  must  be  clear  by  now.  Mi 
that  this  treaty  enjoys  the  bqoade 
sible  support.  Every  admini.'= 
the  time  of  President  Trumhn 
dorsed  it  as  well  as  specific  endo 
from     the     Defense     Dep.T 
American  Bar  A.ssociation 
Civil    Liberties    Association, 
civic    and    religious    organizations 
now,  Mr.  Buckley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
dent,    that    Mr.    Buckley's 
printed  in  the  Record  for  mj 
to  review. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  \ 

Inttiativzs  Against  AkIin 


(By  William  F.  Buckley 
Now  It  Is  said  by  refugees 
Amin  has  given  order  to  Uquldafe 
dan  tribes,  an  undertaking  whlcl 
mated  would  perhaps  double,  ev 
the  number  of  Ugandans  slaughtjnjd 
eral  Axnln  since  he  took  power, 
lieves  something  should  be  don 
A  book  recently  published   Ir 
many    explores    the    Nuremotir 
reaches  two  conclusions.  The  firs  : 
trial  was  legitimate,  that  the 
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objections  to  it  based  on  ex  post  facto  law 
and  the  impurity  of  a  tribunal  that  included 
a  Soviet  Judge,  cannot  be  sustained  against 
all  the  arguments  that  can  be  marshalled  in 
favor  of  the  trial.  The  second  conclusion  is 
that  the  Nuremburg  trial  was  a  strategic 
failure.  The  reason  it  was  so  adjudged  is  not 
that  it  resulted  in  the  hanging  of  a  dozen 
Nazis  who  deserved  that  fate.  But  that  It 
failed  in  its  ultimate  purpose. 

This  purpose  was  most  explicitly  In  the 
minds  of  the  prosecutors  and  most  of  the 
Judges  at  the  trial.  It  was  to  elevate  genocide 
to  special  consideration  in  the  community  of 
nations.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  to 
bring  back  six  million  Jews  who  died  in  the 
holocaust.  Only  one  significant  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  them:  The  assxuance  that  such  a 
thing  would  not  happen  again.  Accordingly, 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

This  Convention,  to  which  most  countries 
and  all  African  coxmtries  are  signatories,  has 
been  in  force  since  January  1951.  It  can  be 
said  to  be  moribund  In  the  same  sense  that 
Connecticut's  anti-sodomy  statute  Is  mori- 
bund. Any  Convention  never  Invoked,  not- 
withstanding that  it  prohibits  activity  that  is 
current,  is  dead-letter  law,  though  Its  revivi- 
fication is  not  excluded. 

Not  since  the  holocaust  has  genocide  been 
carried  to  such  lengths  as  In  Cambodia  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge  during  1976.  Before  that, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  whose  victory  would, 
it  was  widely  predicted,  bring  a  bloodbath, 
held  their  fire.  But  what  Is  going  on  now? 
Vietnam's  communists  have  banished  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Salgonese  to  "new  eco- 
nomic zones."  Over  50.000  people  who  served 
in  the  government  are  now  in  "re-education 
camps."  What  exactly  is  a  re-education  camp? 
Was  Auschwitz  one?  We  do  not  know,  and 
are  not  likely  to  find  out. 

No  less  a  figure  than  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
former  attorney  general — whose  solicitude 
for  open-mindednes';  went  so  far  as  to  bring 
him  to  broadcast  from  Hanoi  that  our  pris- 
oners of  war  were  being  well  treated,  even 
as  they  suffered  torture — has  been  rebuffed. 
Along  with  other  antiwar  activists  he  re- 
quested the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  observe  the  civil  rights  of  South  Viet- 
namese, and  for  his  pains  has  been  called  by 
Hanoi  a  "barbarian"  and  "U.S.  Imperialist." 
The  mandate  of  Nuremburg  Is  unneeded. 

So  what  can  be  done  about  the  mad 
Amin?  Above  all.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
black  African  states  take  the  Initiative.  In 
the  absence  of  concerted  action  by  them,  ac- 
tion by  others  appears  to  be  interventionist 
and  condescending.  One  can  Imagine  how 
the  world  would  react  If  Vorster  of  South 
Africa  announced  that  he  would  undertake, 
beginrang  soon,  the  liquidation  of  50.000 
troublemakers.  Joan  Bae^  would  be  calling 
for  nuclear  war.  But  If  It  Is  only  blacks  who 
are  to  be  slaughtered  .  .  .?  The  community 
of  nations  should  rouse  Itself  to  this  point. 

TTie  key  non-Afr.'ean  figure  Is  Andrew 
■young.  He  is  perfectly  situated  to  take  the 
Initiative  against  Amin.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil should  take  up  the  Ugandan  question 
immediately.  Sanctions  should  be  voted,  the 
country  i.solated.  Sonebody's  CIA — not  ours, 
as  wc  do  not  wish  to  give  offense,  yoti  know — 
should  take  the  initiative  Internally. 

Amin  is  making  gestures  so  wild"  as  to  be 
grotesque.  We  are  sitting  about  with  an  In- 
ternational Convention  which  threatens  now 
to  be  meaningless.  It  is  a  bizarre  thing  to 
say,  but  1:  Is  true,  that  If  Amin  is  not 
stopped,  the  Jews  of  Etirope  died  In  vain. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  three  new  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the  proposed 


direct  election  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Mr.  Garn,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  Mr.  Leahy.  The  total 
number  of  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  is  now  45. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  the  February  10 
press  release  of  the  Gallup  poll.  It  is 
significant  that  of  those  responding  with 
an  opinion,  84  percent  approved  doing 
away  with  the  electoral  college  and  in- 
stituting direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  It  is  of  particular  in- 
terest that  every  region  of  the  country 
approved  direct  election  overwhelmingly. 
Persons  of  both  major  parties  and  those 
identifying  themselves  as  independents 
also  concurred  in  approval. 

Responses   recalculated   to   show   the 
percentage  approval  of  those  respond- 
ing— leaving  out  those  with  no  opinion — 
are  as  follows: 
Approve  of  the  direct  election  amendment 

Percent 

Nationwide 84 

East .-  80 

Midwest 87 

South 79 

West - 85 

Republicans 85 

Democrats    80 

Independents    88 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  press  release  of  the  Gal- 
lup poll  dated  February  10,  1977  in  its 
entirely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  to  Congress — RETins  the  Electoral 
College 

(By  George  Gallup) 
Petnceton,  N.J. — With  the  battle  to  aban- 
don the  electoral  college  once  again  Joined 
in  Congress,  the  American  people  have  added 
their  voice  to  the  debate — by  a  five-to-one 
margin  the  public  favors  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  the  elec- 
toral college. 

In  Gallup  surveys  since  1948  the  public  has 
favored  changing  the  present  system  and 
since  196S  has  expressed  a  desire  to  switch 
to  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  latest  survey,  three  persons  in 
four,  75  per  cent,  approve  amending  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  direct  election. 
Only  about  one  In  seven,  14  per  cent,  op- 
poses such  a  change  and  the  balance  are  un- 
decided. 

A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  Is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  a  plan  under 
which  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  who  received  the  most  popular 
votes  would  be  elected.  If  no  ticket  received 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  vote,  a  run-off 
election  between  the  two  top  tickets  would 
be  held. 

Support  for  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  the  latest  survey  is  widespread  and 
bipartisan.  Huge  majorities  In  virtually 
every  socio-economic  group  favor  changing 
to  direct  popular  election. 

Members  of  both  major  parties  and  Inde- 
pendents express  at  least  70  per  cent  support 
with  Repu'olicans  and  Independents  (79  and 
82  per  cent,  respectively)  more  likely  than 
Democrats  (71  per  cent)  to  concur. 

This  question  has  been  asked  since  1966 
to  determine  attitudes  toward  the  change: 

"Would  yoti  approve  or  disapprove  of  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution     which 
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would  do  away  with  the  electoral  college 

and  ba.se  the  election  of  a  Preoiuent  on  tne 

total  vote  cast  throughout  the  nation?" 

Here  Is  the  trend  and  the  latest  results: 

Approve  or  disapprove  of  eliminating 

electoral  college 

(In  percent] 

Disap-  No 

Approve       prove    opinion 


Latest    

75 

14 

11 

November  1968..- 

81 

12 

7 

October  1967 

65 

22 

13 

January  1967 

58 

22 

20 

January    1966 

63 

20 

17 

And  here  are  the  latest  results  by 

demo- 

graphic  groups: 

[In 

percent ) 

Approve 


Dis.ip-  No 

prove    opinion 


National   

Men   

Women   

Whites    

Non  whites 

College    

High  school 

Grade  school.. 
Under  30  years 

old 

30-49    years 

50  years  and 

older    

East   

Midwest    

South    

West 

Republicans    .. 

Democrats    

Independents 


75 

14 

11 

78 

14 

8 

72 

15 

13 

79 

13 

8 

48 

25 

27 

80 

16 

4 

74 

14 

12 

66 

11 

23 

74 

18 

8 

75 

14 

11 

76 

12 

12 

76 

16 

8 

82 

12 

6 

67 

17 

16 

75 

13 

12 

79 

13 

9 

71 

17 

12 

82 

11 

7 

HISTORICAL    ALTERNATIVES 

The  present  system  of  voting  for  electors 
who  in  turn  vote  for  their  preferred  candi- 
date is  the  result  of  a  compromise  reached 
when  the  Constitution  was  written  in  1787. 

At  the  constitutional  convention,  direct 
election  (as  Is  currently  proposed)  was  op- 
posed in  the  belief  that  the  people  were  not 
well  enough  Informed  to  make  an  intelligent 
Judgment  and  because  of  the  fear  thev  would 
vote  disproportionately  for  favorite-son  can- 
didates. 

Election  by  the  Congress  was  rejected  be- 
causs  of  the  feeling  it  would  limit  presiden- 
tial Independence  from  congressional  pres- 
sure. Similarly,  election  by  state  legislatures 
was  disclaimed  because  It  was  felt  an  In- 
debted President  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
curtail  state  usurpation  of  federal  authority. 
The  electoral  college,  which  gives  each  state 
one  electoral  vote  for  each  member  in  Con- 
gress, was  finally  adopted  to  accommodate 
all  factions,  but  since  1797  hardly  a  year  has 
passed  without  a  plan  to  change  the  electoral 
college.  Only  one,  which  became  the  12th 
Amendment  (providing  for  separate  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President),  has  been 
adopted. 

Most  recently,  in  1969.  the  House  approved 
a  plan  which,  like  the  present  one,  would 
have  eliminated  the  Electoral  College  and 
elected  the  President  by  direct  ponular  vote. 
After  passing  the  House  by  a  338-70  vote, 
the  plan  was  killed  by  Senate  filibuster. 

Like  any  constitutional  amendment,  the 
present  plan  must  first  receive  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  in  both  houses  of  C'-iner'ss  8"d 
then  be  ratified  by  three-quarters  of  the 
state  legislature. 

objections 

Those  who  favor  changing  the  present  sys- 
tem do  so  for  many  reasons,  but  chief  among 


them  is  the  fact  a  candidate  can  now  become 
President  while  receiving  fewer  popular  votes 
than  his  opponent.  This  has  occurred  threa 
times  in  the  nation's  history  and  almost 
happened  In  1968  and  1976. 

Dropping  the  electoral  college  would  also 
remove  the  possibility  of  such  historical 
anomalies  as  (1)  a  party  running  multiple 
candidates  (the  Whigs  did  in  1836)  and  (2) 
leaving  a  party  with  no  candidate  (in  1872, 
Democratic  candidate  Horace  Greeley  died 
after  the  election  but  before  the  elsctors  met, 
leaving  the  Democratic  electors  with  no 
candidate) . 

Other  arguments  of  those  who  favor  doing 
away  with  the  Electoral  College  Include: 

Apportioning  votes  among  the  states  gives 
a  disproportionate  Influence  to  the  smaller 
states; 

Not  all  electors  are  bound  to  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  and  may  choose  to  dis- 
regard their  desires; 

The  present  "unit  rule,"  which  generally 
awards  the  total  electoral  vote  to  a  state's 
popular  vote  winner,  disenfranchises  all 
those  who  voted  for  the  loser. 

Opponents  of  electing  the  President  by 
direct  popular  vote  include: 

Tliose  who,  like  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.C),  say  it  would  not  represent  "true 
federalism"; 

Some  in  small  states  who  feel  It  would 
diminish  their  power; 

Certain  Interest  groups  who,  if  concen- 
trated in  big  states,  can  at  times  cast  a  "bul- 
let vote"  and  throw  the  entire  state's  vote 
(and  perhaps  the  election)  to  their  candi- 
date; 

Tho=e  who  feel  a  direct  popular  vote  with 
a  run-off  proviso  would  turn  the  election 
Int.o  a  shakedown  contest  for  a  wide  field  of 
candidates; 

People  who  fear  the  fragmentation  and 
breakdown  of  the  parties. 

OTHER     ALTERNATIVES 

Aside  from  direct  p;:pular  vote,  two  other 
basic  alternatives  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  advanced; 

The  district  plan,  which  was  used  early  In 
American  history,  would  award  electoral  votes 
to  the  popular  vote  winner  in  each  congres- 
sional district  with  the  two  senatorial  votes 
going  to  the  state's  overall  popular  vote 
winner. 

The  proportional  plan,  which  would  give 
the  state's  electoral  votes  In  proportion  to 
the  division  of  the  popular  vote.  For  example, 
if  a  candidate  received  60  per  cent  of  a  state's 
popular  vote  he  would  be  awarded  60  per 
cent  of  its  electoral   votes. 

The  findings  reported  today  are  ba<:ed  en 
in-person  Interviews  with  1,467  adults,  18 
and  older,  conducted  in  more  than  300  sci- 
entifically selected  localities  across  the  na- 
tion. Interviews  were  conducted  during  the 
period  Jan.  14-17. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  PLAN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  February  recess  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator,  John  F.  O'Leary.  resub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  plan.  The  plan  is  desig- 
nated "energy  action  numbered  ten." 
This  plan  was  prepari?d  by  officials  of  the 
previous  administration  and  released  to 
the  public  on  December  15,  1976.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources — then  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — reprinted 
the  FEA  plan,  and  this  document.  Energy 
Publication  95-2,  is  available  to  Members 
and  the  public  upon  request  from  the 


committee  document  library,  room  3200 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  submission  of  this  plan  is  required 
by  section  154  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  94-163).  This  act 
authorizes  the  creation  of  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  up  to  one  billion  barrels  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products.  The 
FEA  plan  for  the  reserve  would  become 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  45th  day  after 
transmission  to  the  Congress  unless  a 
resolution  disapproving  energy  action 
numbered  ten  is  passed  by  either  House. 
The  procedure  for  review  of  the  plan  is 
outlined  in  sections  159  and  551  of  the 
act. 

Because  the  resubmission  of  the  FEA 
plan  by  Administrator  O'Leary  is  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  place  on  the  first 
day  on  which  both  Houses  were  in  session 
following  the  February  recess — that  is, 
on  February  21,  1977 — the  45-day  review 
period  will  expire  on  midnight,  April  6, 
1977.  Senator  Kennedy  has  introduced 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  (S.  Res.  73) 
which,  if  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  would  prevent  implementation 
of  this  plan.  This  resolution  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  committee  has  no  plans  at  this 
time  to  report  such  a  resolution  to  the 
Senate.  However,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  to  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee at  any  time.  Debate  on  such  a 
motion — which  if  made  would  be  highly 
privileged — is  automatically  limited  with 
respect  to  time  according  to  section  551 
of  the  act. 

On  February  4,  1977,  prior  to  resub- 
mission by  the  present  administration, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  held  a  hearing  to  review  the 
FEA  plan.  Testimony  was  received  from 
FEA,  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
from  several  private  witnesses.  Subse- 
quent to  that  hearing,  several  questions 
concerning  the  plan  were  submitted  to 
Administrator  O'Leary  for  response  for 
the  record.  These  responses  have  recently 
been  received  in  the  committee  offices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Administrator  O'Leary  trans- 
mitting the  plan,  his  testimony  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  before  the  committee,  and  the 
responses  to  questions  submitted  by  com- 
mittee staff  and  by  Senator  Kennedy  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  asking  that  this 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  in  order  to  provide  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  with  additional 
background  information  with  respect  to 
the  issue  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  will  be  published  in  a 
timely  fashion  considering  the  limited 
45-day  period  available  for  congressional 
review.  I  believe  my  colleagues  should 
have  access  to  this  information  now,  well 
before  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  re- 
view period. 

Members  should  also  be  aware  of  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  entitled  "Issues  Needing  At- 
tention in  Developing  the  Strategic  Pe- 
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troleum  Resen'e."  This  ,  _ 
EMD  77-20  by  GAO,   was 
February  16,  1977.  I  have 
prepare  a  complete  analys  s 
sues  raised  in  the  GAO  report, 
tend  to  insert  the  FEA's 
Record    when    it    is 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  orog 
surance  policy  for  the  Natioi 
protect   the   domestic   ecoriL 
event  of  a  future  oil  embarg ). 
begin  the  task  of  constructii^ 
crude  oil  storage  facilities  a 
for  purchase  of  the  oil  to  be 
The  Ford  plan  called  for  s 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  I 
1978.  I  am  gratified  that  th 
ministration  is  advocating  t 
fill  of  the  reserve,  leading  t 
250  million  barrels  by  the  one 
period.  This  accelerated  rat 
endorsed  by  witnesses  at 
hearing. 

In  addition,  compelling 
presented    at    the    hearing 
other  needed  amendments  to 
plan.  The  act,  in  section  159 
contemplates  subsequent  _ 
the  plan  at  the  initiative  of  . 
mlnistrator  to  correct  omiss 
accoimt   of   changing 
urge  Mr.  O'Leary  to  analyz^ 
tion<;  »-aised  at  the 
carefully      and      submit 
p  omntly  where  such 
justified. 

However,  I  believe  strong  y 
basic  program  of  crude  oil  stc  vi. 
go  forward  with  all  dehberate 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
the  present  plan  to  become 
contemplated  in  the  act.  The 
this  reserve  is  an  important  s 
OPEC  cartel.  We  should  send 
without  delay. 

Ex  H  IB  IV    1 


r^JOrt,   labeled     ar©  merited,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  propose  national  security  agencies.  Based  upon  our 

released   on     appropriate  amendments  to  the  Congress.  past  experiences,  the  conclusion  reached  was 

4sked  FEA  to     ,    V^^  strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  orlg-  that  the  program  should  be  planned  to  meet 

of  the  is-     1?^  ^  ^^^  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  a  supply  interruption  of  about  3.3  million 

and  I  in        December    14,     1976.     By    Inadvertence,    no  barreU  per  day. 

in  thZ     ^-^'^^I  ,*<=*'°"    Identification    number    was  The  storage  program  would  be  a  key  part 

in  wie     affixed  to  the  Plan.   Because  this  omission  of  our  strategy   to  deal  with  this  kind  of 

by     the     has  created  uncertainty  as  to  the  potential  emergency.  It  would  of  course  be  coordinated 

effectiveness  of  the  Plan,  I  am  today  resub-  with  standby  mandatory  conservation  meas- 

rftm  is  an  in-     mlttlng  it.  bearing  the  prescribed  Identifl-  ures  and  with  our  partners  In  the  interna- 

designedto     cation  number. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  P.  O'Leary, 

AdministTator. 
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Federal  Energy  Ad  mi 

Washington,  DC.  Fe^ 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  hereby 
the    Congress   the    Strategic    . » 
serve  Plan  of  the  Pederal  Energv 
tlon.  This  Plan,  detailing  the  Ad^i 
proposals    for   designing,   const 
filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
furnishing  other  Information  & 
serve,  Is  submitted  In  accordarje 
requirements  of  sections  154.  1 
the    Energy    Policy    and    Consc., 
Public  Law  94-163   (December  22 , 
bears   energy   action   Identlficat  c 
10.    The    Plan    shall    take    effect 
forty-five    days    of    continuous 
both    Houses   of   Congress,    unle 
or  disapproved  by  Congress  prio) 

This    Strategic    Petroleum 
was  developed  during  the  j 
Istratlon.  I  Intend  to  review 
visions    of   the   Plan,    Including 
mlnatlon  reflected   therein  not 
a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve,  as 
PEA'S    proposal    to    utilize    the 
Petroleum  Allocation   Act  of 
the    Government   to    acquire 
the   Reserve   at   a  price   near 
average  composite  price  to  refi 

However,  I  uree  the  Conpress 
the  outcome  of  this  review  before 
the  Strategic  Petrolem  Reserve 
come    effective.    Our    nations 
pendence  on  oil  imports  makes" 
that  this  critical  program   proc. 
delay.  If  it  appears  that  revisions 
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in   the 

.  We  should 

the  needed 

arranging  rem.«ks  or  John  F.  O'Leary,  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Energy  Administration,  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
February  4,  1977 


I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  dls- 
cu.ss  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR) 
program.  I  will  begin  by  giving  you  some 
background  Information  on  the  strategic 
reserve  and  how  It  is  being  developed  and 
then  have  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Noel,  who  Is  our 
Assistant  Administrator  for  this  program, 
explain  our  plans  In  greater  detail  and  an- 
swer any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

the  need  for  a  reserve 


tlonal  energy  agency  and  complemented  by 
the  use  of  private  sector  Inventories. 

To  put  a  3.3  million  barrel  per  day  supply 
shortfall  In  perspective,  during  the  1973 
embargo,  our  crude  shortfall  was  1  to  2  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  The  loss  of  crude  oil 
to  various  areas  of  the  country  resulting  from 
a  3.3  million  barrel  per  day  shortfall  would 
be  as  follows :  East  coast  refineries  would  feel 
a  loss  of  820.000  barrels  per  day;  the  Carib- 
bean, 420,000  barrels  per  day;  and  the  Oulf 
Coast,  1,890,000  barrels  per  day. 

Since  It  Is  expected  that  there  would  be 
only  a  small  loss  of  Imported  refined  products 
during  an  Interruption  and  that  these 
amounts  can  be  made  up  either  In  slightly 
reduced  consumption  or  by  adjustments  to 
refinery  yields,  only  crude  oil  will  be  stored 
in  the  reserve.  The  storage  of  crude  also 
provides   flexibility   of   response    to    a   wide 
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The    Interruption    of    petroleum    supplies  range   of  Interruptions   by  providing   crude 

during  the  winter  of  1973-74  and  the  result-  oil  to  refineries  which  have  the  flexibility  to 

Ing  petroleum  shortage  caused  severe  eco-  adjust  yields  for  the  production  of  the  neces- 

.._  FEA  Ad-      '^°'^'<=  Impacts  on  the  U.S.  economy  and  em-  sary  products  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 

ons  or  take     P^aslzed  our  vulnerability  to  interruptions  an    interruption.    The    analvsls    of    refinery 

in  imports  from  the  major  oil  exporting  na-  capacity   expected    to     be  available    In    the 

tlons,  and  to  other  supply  disruptions.  There  igso's  shows   that   the   refineries   will   have 

has  been  considerable  discussion  and  debate  more  than  adequate  capacity  to  produce  the 

since  that  time,  but  little  consensus,  as  to  desired    products    on    a    timely    basis.    This 

which  are  the  best  measures  to  increase  en-  avoids    the    costly    need    to    store    refined 

ergy  conservation  and  domestic  energy  pro-  products,  which  may  not  remain  chemically 

duction  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  stable  In  storage  for  long  periods,  under  less 

that   t-ha            However,  one  truly  constructive  proposal  preferable  environmental  circumstances, 

•acri  cH^^Vh      ^'■°^'"e  out  of  the  last  embargo,  which  ap-  m  determining  where  storage  sites  should 

age  snould      pears  to  have  widespread  bipartisan  support,  be  located  so  that  the  reserve  oil  can  func- 

speed.  I,      is  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  program,  tlon   as   an  effective  replacement  for  these 

to  permit         After  the  last  embargo,  a  number  of  bills  lost  imports,  careful  consideration  was  given 

effective  as      providing  for  a  strategic  reserve  were  Intro-  to    the    existing    petroleum    refining      and 

creation  of     ^uced  in  the  93rd   Congress.  The  strategic  transportation  network.  This  brings  me  to 

s  ignal  to  the      Petroleum    reserve    program    ultimately    be-  an    Important    point    about    the    philosophy 

that  signal      '^^^^  *  reality,  in  December  1975,  as  part  of  underlying  the  design  of  the  reserve  system, 

the  energy  policy  and  conservation  act.  The  Basically,  FEA  believes  that  the  Government 

act,  declaring  it  to  be  tJ.S.  policy  to  store  up  should   not  expend  funds  or  commit   labor 

to  1   billion  barrels  of  petroleum  products.  re.<;ources  to  the  construction  of  distribution 

provides  for  an  early  reserve,  to  contain  at  facilities  that  the  private  sector  is  willing 

least  150  million  barrels  by  December  1978,  and  able  to  undertake.  In  effect,  the  Gov- 

and   for   an  eventual   storage  system   of   at  ernment  should  not   duplicate  components 

least  500  million  barrels  by  December  1982.  of  an  oU  distribution  system  that  already 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  500  million  barrel  re- 
serve, combined  with  conservation  measures, 
can  essentially  replace  lost  Imports,  for  a 
period  of  6  months  for  the  most  likely  inter- 
ruptions. In  addition,  the  mere  existence  of 
the  oil  reserve  may  serve  as  a  deterrent 
against  future  oil  Import  Interruptions. 
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In  essence,  the  storage  sites  vrill  be  located 
where  they  are  most  accessible  to  existing 
tanker  or  major  crude  oil  pipeline  terminals, 
or  both,  to  provide  for  rapid  withdrawal  dur- 
ing an  Interruption,  and  to  permit  the  re- 
serve to  be  used  for  a  wide  range  of  Inter- 
ruptions. The  locations  that  provide  the 
greatest  flexibility  appear  to  be  in  the  gulf 
coast  because  that  area  already  receives  the 
majority  of  imports  and  provides  ready  ac- 
cess lo  the  primary  Imported  crude  oil  dis- 
tribution system  of  the  country.  Storage  In 


R  iserve 


HOW   THE   PROGRAM    WILL   OPERATE 

For  the  past  year,  as  the  level  of  our  petro- 
leum  Imports   has   Increased,   the   FEA   has 
worked  to  design  the  most  efficient  storage 
on   number      program  possible  within  the  legislative  guide- 

following      »nes.  ^^^^^^^^^  t^a/'^^  P"fPo«e  of  t^    program  this  area  can  feed  the  major  crude  oil  re- 

session    of      '"    "-^   replace   interrupted   suoplies,   thereby  n..i.;,.^<»»..   -#   ti !».»..  i.. 

s   approved      "^e^P'^K  ^he  existing  supplv  and  distribution  ?"«"  H«f  «nH   ^\  .°''       f   ^    \  ""^'h 

thereto  ^r.stem  operating  effectively    FEA  identified  '^^""^^'s.   and  east  coast,   west  coast,  and 

Plan      those  areas  of  the  country  most  dependent  noncontiguous    area    refineries   by   pipelines 
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dependent  on  oil  Imports  that  are  likely  to  storage  smEs  and  facilities 
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try   ser%ed  by  the  major  crude  oil  pipelines  and  cost-effective  mode  of  storage  for  the 

r^fin/r?  ,  '^°.**^'    *^^   °"'^  <^°''*-*     '^serve,    a   number   of   alternative   types  of 

refinery    complexes;    and   the  east  coast  and 

Caribbean  refineries.  More  than  half  cf  our 
crude  Imports   (56<7)   presently  are  received 
on  the  Gulf  Coast;  25  <c  are  received  on  the 
east   coast;    and    IS"",;    are   received    in   U  S 
Caribbean  refineries. 
In  order  to  plan  a  reserve  of  the  appro- 
flan  to  be-      priate  size  and  design  to  effectively  diminish      forms  of  storage.  Underground  storage  also 
gf-owing    de-      the     Nation's     vulnerability     to    petroleum      minlmiees  environmental  problems  and  at 
r  essential      supply  disruptions,  a  wide  range  of  possible      the  same  time  provides  maximum  security 
Id   without      Import  interruptions  was  considered,  and  the  Eight   candidate   sites— three   salt   domes, 

In  the  Plan     work  in  this  regard  was  coordinated  with  the     with  existing  leached  caverns,  and  five  exlst- 
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storage  facilities  were  examined.  Among 
those  considered  were  solution-mined  cav- 
erns, conventionally-mined  caverns,  surface 
tanks,  mothballed  tankers,  depicted  oil  wells, 
shut-in  oil  production,  and  others.  The 
analyslG  has  shown  that  salt  dome  caverns, 
mines,  or  rock  caverns  are  the  lowest  cost 


Ing  mine  sites — have  been  selected  for  po- 
tential development  for  the  early  reserve. 
The  sites  are  grouped  by  proximity  to  ma- 
jor crude  oil  distribution  centers,  as  fol- 
lows: at  Freeport,  Bryan  Mound  would  serve 
the  Texas/Seaway  Pipeline;  West  Hackberry 
would  serve  the  Texas/Texoma  Pipeline  at 
Nederland;  Kleer  Mine  would  serve  down- 
stream Texoma;  and  Bayou  Choctaw,  Weeks 
Island,  and  Cote  Blanche  would  serve  Loul- 
slana/Capline  at  Saint  James.  Each  of  these 
sites  could  also  serve  local  refineries  and 
other  areas  of  the  country  by  tanker  as  well. 
The  Central  Rock  and  Ironton  mines  would 
serve  the  Ashland  or  Mid-Valley  Pipelines.  In 
this  manner  crude  oil  stored  in  selected  sites 
would  be  used  to  replenish  petroleum  sup- 
plies lost  during  an  Import  Interruption. 

REGIONAL  PETROLEUM   RESERVES 

Reserves  for  those  regions  of  the  country 
heavily  dependent  on  Imports,  as  well  as  re- 
serves for  noncontiguous  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, wlU  be  maintained  In  the  large  central 
crude  oil  storage  facilities.  During  an  inter- 
ruption, crude  oil  from  these  facilities  will 
be  allocated  to  refineries  to  assure  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  available  supplies,  there- 
by permitting  a  contiguotis  fiow  of  products 
through  the  distribution  system. 

FEA  has  concluded  that  sufficient  trans- 
portation and  refining  capacity  will  be  avail- 
able to  distribute  and  refine  centrally  stored 
crude  oil  with  no  Inequitable  effect  on  either 
Import-dependent  regions  or  noncontiguous 
areas.  The  availability  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined product  inventories  for  the  regions  and 
noncontiguous  areas,  combined  with  Imports 
In  transit,  will  provide  adequate  time  to  ob- 
tain crude  oil  from  the  central  reserve,  trans- 
port it  to  refineries,  and  distribute  the  re- 
fined products  to  users  before  import-de- 
pendent regions  or  noncontiguous  areas  are 
Impacted  in  the  event  of  a  severe  supply 
Interruption. 

INDUSTRIAL    PETROLEUM    RESERVE 

PEA  is  authorized  by  the  energy  policy  and 
conservation  act  to  require  petroleum  im- 
porters and  refiners  to  store  31^  of  their 
throughput  or  imports  as  an  Industrial  pe- 
troleum reserve  (IPR).  After  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  exercising 
this  discretionary  authority  and  based  on 
comments  received  during  a  public  hearing. 
the  PEA  has  decided  not  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretionary authority  at  this  time.  Analysis 
has  shown  that  an  IPR  would  probably  result 
In  higher  costs  to  the  economy  due  to  the 
higher  costs  of  storage  developed  by  each 
refiner  and  importer.  An  IPR  could  also  re- 
sult in  adverse  Impacts  on  the  competitive 
environment  within  the  petroleum  Industry 
and  upon  the  competitive  position  of  indi- 
vidual firms.  Most  Importantly,  dispersal  of 
a  portion  of  the  reserve  through  an  IPR 
could  reduce  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
reserve  in  responding  to  a  variety  of  supply 
Interruptions. 

FEA  recognizes  that  the  use  of  the  indus- 
trial storage  authority  could  force  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  program,  rather  than  the 
taxpayers,  to  pay  for  part  of  the  program. 
FEA  win  continue  to  study  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial storage,  and  of  petroleum  inventory 
levels  to  be  maintained  by  industry,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  U.S.  vulnerability  to  in- 
terruptions. It  is  especially  Imnortant  that 
Industry  not  begin  to  rely  on  SPR  stocks  as 
a  substitute  for  prudent  levels  of  their  own 
Inventories. 

ACQtnsmoN  OP  oil  for  storage 
After  examining  several  options  for  acquir- 
ing oil  to  fill  the  reserve.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  crude  oil  to  be  stored  should 
be  obtained  through  the  normal  federal  nro- 
curement  procedures.  FEA  will  request  offers 
from  Interested  sellers.  A  revision  of  the 
crude  oil  entitlements  program  to  permit  a 
class  of  suppliers  of  oil  to  FEA  to  earn  "en- 
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tltlements"  to  price-controlled  domestic  oil 
as  a  result  of  delivering  oil  for  storage  Is  also 
being  considered.  This  modification  in  the 
entitlements  program  would  result  in  prices 
for  the  reserve  oil  near  the  national  average 
composite  price  (Imports  Included).  It  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  federal 
budget  by  about  $500  million  while  adding 
less  than  two-tenths  of  a  cent  to  a  gallon  of 
petroleum  products,  until  price  controls  ex- 
pire. It  may  provide  an  equitable  way  for 
the  petrolexim  Industry  and  petroleum  con- 
sumers to  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  reserve,  which  would  directly 
benefit  both  the  Industry  and  petroleum 
consumers   during   an   interruption. 

We  have  concluded  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  take  royalty  oil  for  the  reiserve 
because  of  the  disruptive  effect  it  would  have 
on  those  small  ref:ners  now  relying  on  that 
supply.  It  now  appears  that  it  would  not  be 
economical  to  use  oil  directly  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  because  of  the  expected 
high  market  prices  of  that  oil  In  the  future, 
and  because  logistical  difficulties  associated 
with  using  the  oil.  Instead,  it  is  expected  to 
be  preferable  to  sell  that  oil  at  market  price 
and  to  use  resulting  revenues  to  acquire 
other  oil  that  is  more  suitable  for  the  re- 
serve. If  changes  in  the  availability  or  esti- 
mated costs  of  royalty  oil  or  NPR  oil  make 
either  of  these  sources  attractive  in  the  fu- 
ture, FEA  will  propose  a  revision  to  the 
plan  to  take  advantage  of  the.se  circum- 
stances. 

cost  of  the  reserve  program 
The  cost  of  purchasing  and  transporting 
the  crude  oil  will  account  for  approximately 
90';  of  the  total  500  million  barrel  program 
which  is  expected  to  cost  between  $7.5  and 
$8  0  billion. 

This  cost  estimate  for  crude  oil  assumes 
that  all  reserve  oil,  including  Imports,  will 
be  obtained  at  the  national  average  com- 
posite price.  The  average  cost  of  construction 
and  land  acquisition  for  salt  caverns  and 
mines  is  estimated  at  between  $1.38  and  $1.65 
per  barrel  and  will  occur  primarily  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  SPR  development. 

These  costs  are  high,  but  storing  oil  in 
this  reserve  is  much  the  same  as  buying  an 
embargo  Insurance  policy  for  America.  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  we  as  a  nation  will 
find  the  premiums  on  this  policy  well  worth 
the  protection  it  offers. 

The  SPR  plan  now  before  the  Congre-s  was 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
deadline  of  December  15.  1976.  This,  it  was 
developed  by  the  FEA  during  the  previous 
administration  and  reflects  the  energy  poli- 
cies of  that  administration. 

As  you  know.  President  Carter  Intends  to 
develop  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
recommendations  and  submit  them  to  the 
Congress  within  the  next  90  days.  Such  a 
policy  framework,  once  developed,  will  allow 
the  new  administration  to  Judge  In  a  com- 
prehensive fashion  the  appropriateness  of 
specific  energy  actions,  including  the  SPR 
program.  Thus,  while  the  new  administra- 
tion generally  supports  aoproval  of  the  cur- 
rent SPR  plan  now  before  the  Congress,  it 
will  also  be  reviewing  the  specifics  of  the 
SPR  program  In  the  context  of  its  own  en- 
ergy policies  and  will  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  amendments  to  the  plan  as  appear  ap- 
propriate, after  th's  comprehensive  review. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
Thank  you, 

U.S.    Senate, 
Committee  on  Isjterior  and 

Insular  Affairs, 
Washin"ton,  DC,  February  7, 1977. 
Hon.  John  F.  O'Leary, 

Administrator,   Federal   Energy   Administra- 
tion. Wn'thivaton.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Lfary:  At  the  February  4  hear- 
ins;  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs  on  the   Federal   Energy 


Administration's  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan,  a  series  of  qtiestions  were  raised  which 
I  believe  should  be  answered  In  writing  for 
the  record.  A  list  of  these  questions  Is  en- 
closed. 

As  you  know,  the  Plan  Is  before  the  Con- 
gress for  a  period  of  review  which  will  elapse 
this  month.  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable 
to  have  your  answers  to  these  questions  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.  I  urge  your 
prcmpt  attention  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 

Entitlements  for  Funding  the  Reserve 

Your  plan  proposes  granting  entitlements 
to  anyone  selling  oil  to  the  reserve.  This  will 
transfer  some  of  the  cost  of  paying  for  the 
oil  to  current  users  of  petroleum  products. 

Please  provide  for  the  record  the  details  of 
the  entitlements  treatment  which  you  plan 
for  oil  purchased  for  the  reserve. 

Provide  also,  details  with  respect  to  your 
plans  for  utilizing  the  purchase  authority 
granted  under  section  456  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act    (P.L.  94-163). 

Interior  Committee  Ql-estions 
current  stocks 
The  U.  S.  has  told  the  International  Energy 
Agency  that  present  industry  petroleum 
stockpiles  are  equivalent  to  120  days  of  total 
oil  imports.  Is  it  true  that  stocks  presently 
held  by  industry  could  be  drawn  to  replace 
all  our  imports  for  four  months?  Shouldn't 
this  potential  supply  be  considered  part  of 
the  rererve? 

amendments  to  the  plan 
The  EPCA  provides  a  procedure  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Plan  at  the  initiative  of  the  Administrator. 
What  amendments  do  you  know  about  now 
which  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress?  When  will  they  be  submitted? 
timing  of  fill  of  reserve 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  present 
plan  for  filling  the  reserve  can  be  accelerated, 
so  that  more  storage  can  be  available — and 
filled — sooner? 

Prior  to  your  testimony  the  Committee 
heard  from  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Harris  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on 
objections  of  the  State  to  one  aspect  of  the 
plan.  While  we  know  that  you  have  probably 
not  yet  familiarized  yourself  with  this  spe- 
cific issue,  can  the  Committee  expect  that 
FEA  will  work  with  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  a 
reexamination  of  this  matter?  If  so,  can  we 
ask  that  you  keep  the  Committee  apprised 
of  any  developments? 

disposition  of  oil  from  the  reserve 
Suppose  we  had  an  embargo  with  the  re- 
serve— or  part  of  it — in  place.  How  would  the 
Government  make  this  oil  available  to  U.S. 
refiners? 

Would  oil  go  only  to  U.S.  refiners,  or 
would  some  be  exported  to  Caribbean  refin- 
eries? 

What  would-be  the  price  of  the  oil? 
What    allocation    mechanism    would    be 
used? 

Describe  the  price  and  allocation  regu- 
lations you  would  intend  to  use. 

When  will  the  detailed  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  used  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review? 

In  formulating  the  SPR  plan,  particularly 
those  portions  dealing  with  the  behavior  of 
the  petroleum  market  and  the  re.sponse  of 
the  market  to  interruptions,  did  you  consult 
with  members  of  the  Detroluem  Industry,  ma- 
jor users  or  purchasers  of  petroleum  products, 
such  as  residual  fuel  oil.  or  other  persons 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  that  market? 
If  so,  whom? 

In  formulating  that  portion  of  the  SPR 
plan  which  deals  with  regional  storage,  did 
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you  consult  with  any  persons  fam  liar  with 
the  operation  of  the  marlcet  In  res!  lual  fuel 
oil,  such  as  major  utilities  or  ot  ler  large 
purchasers?  If  so,  whom? 

RESIDUAL    rUEL    OIL 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  the  refined  detroleum 
product  which  is  most  heavily  su]  iplied  by 
imports.  Yet  the  plan  calls  for  no  residual 
storage. 

How  fast  can  the  domestic  syslem  con- 
templated In  the  plan  react  to  a  lutoff  in 
crude  oil  to  the  foreign  resid  refiner  es  which 
supply  our  imported  residual  fuel   oil? 

Do  you  intend  to  reevaluate  the  decision 
in  the  current  plan  not  to  store  residual 
fuel  oil?  Please  comment  on  the  'lew,  ex- 
pressed by  several  witnesses,  that  1  i  million 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  and/or  f  o.  4  fuel 
oil  should  be  stored  in  New  Englai.d 

ROYALTY    OIL    AND    ELK    KILLS   C  tL 

The  Federal  Government  could  lave  ac- 
cess to  considerable  amounts  of  all  from 
royalties  from  production  on  Fede  al  lands 
and  the  OCS  (according  to  our  infc  rmatlon 
about  50  million  bbl  per  year  abov« 
taken  by  small  refiners)  and  from 
(potentially  100  million  bbl  per  yea^ 
Elk  Hills  production  rates) .  Why 
oil  being  given  greater  consideratlo)  i 
elusion  In  the  reserve  rather  than 
from  OPEC? 

How  many  small  refiners  now  usf  royalty 
oil? 

TANKER     LIGHTERING     IN     THE     CtTLF 
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What  requirements  will  FEA  plac  s  on  the 
transfer  of  oil  from  the  large  crude  carriers 
in  international  trade  to  smaller  vessels  for 
delivery  to  the  reserve? 

Will  these  requirements  be  clearly 
before  bids  are  requested  for  the 
oil? 

TANKER  TRAFFIC  IN  THE  CtTLF 

Under  the  FEA  plan,  a  substantial  amount 
of  additional  oil  will  be  transportei  [  to  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

What  percentage  increase  in  trafllf  "^o  you 
anticipate? 

There  have  been  a  large  number  c^  tanker 
spills  recently.  What  assurances  can  1  'EA  give 
Louisiana  that  spills  or  leaks  from  th  i  reserve 
will  not  contaminate  the  State's  wetljiuds? 

DISTRICT  V  STORAGE 

The  plan  proposes  no  storage  for 
trlct  V  (the  West  Coast).  We  know 
problems  in  the  transportation  of 
plies  between  District  V  and  the 
U.S.  Why  shouldn't  some  storage  be 
in  District  V  instead  of  keeping  all  o: 
side  the  West  Coast? 

The  SPR  plan  is  not  clear  about 
Intent  to  use  U.S.  Flag  vessels  to 
least  one-half  of  SPR  Imports.  Yet  U 
will  be  required  to  move  SPR  oil 
country    in    event   of    an    emergenc  ' 
drawal.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
Into  the  FEA's  transportation  plans 

1.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act  of 
quires  that  a  minimum  of  50  percen 
government  Impelled  exports  and 
carried  on  U.S.  ships.  What  plan  does 
have  to  insure  that  U.S.  ships  are 
least  one-half  of  all  SPR  oil  Imports? 

2.  There  are  several  proposals 
cussion  regarding  how  the  gov 
purchase   SPR  oil.   Including  CIF 
that  give  the  seller  the  control  over 
What  provisions  does  the  FEA  intend 
into  its  sales  contracts  to  assure 
ships  will  be  given  at  least  one-hal 
SPR   work    under   all    contractual 
ments? 

TANKER  STORAGE  COSTS 

The  FEA  plan  estimates  the  costs  o 
in  tanker  at  $6.00  per  barrel.  Please 
derivation  of  this  figure. 

Mr.  Howard  Marlowe,  representing  [the  Na- 
tional Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Vssocia- 
tlon,  strongly  advocated  storage  of  residual 
fuel  oil  in  tankers  oR  New  England.  A  copy  of 
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his  statement  is  enclosed.  Please  provide  the 
Committee  with  your  analysis  of  this  testi- 
mony. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Howard  Marlowe  on  Be- 
half   OF    Jesse    M.    Calhoon,    President, 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve is  a  good  Idea.  It  was  conceived  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  when  the 
United   States  saw  how  vulnerable  our  oil 
supply  was.  Before  the  embargo,  we  got  about 
25  percent  of  our  oil  from  the  Arab  countries: 
today,  the  figure  is  over  43  percent.  If  we  are 
to  limit  our  vulnerability,  we  must  have  a 
strategic  reserve  of  petroleum. 

Unfortunately,  the  Idea  for  a  strategic  re- 
serve got  Into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  which,  under  the  last 
administration,  saw  its  mission  as  one  of 
being  the  protector  of  the  oil  industry  and 
its  allied  interests.  The  reserve  plan  prepared 
by  the  Ford  Administration  will  give  this 
country  an  emergency  supply  of  petroleum 
at  a  price — and  in  a  manner — which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  oil  companies  and  detrimental 
to  the  American  consumer. 

Following  passage  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Beneficial  Association  sponsored  the 
preparation  of  a  report  which  focused  on  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  which  was 
created  by  that  law.  A  copy  of  that  report 
has  been  given  to  the  committee  staff.  It 
made  two  major  recommendations. 

First,  crude  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve 
should  be  used  to  fill  up  a  portion  of  the 
strategic  reserve;  and  second,  tankers  should 
be  used  to  store  a  portion  of  the  oil  In  the 
strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Important  that  this 
committee  know  what  happened  when  we 
addressed  our  recommendations  to  FEA  on 
March  12th  of  last  year.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  FEA  AdmlnUtrator  Zarb  wrote 
to  me  saying: 

"While  the  use  of  tankers  and  barges  for 
strategic  storage  appears  to  be  feasible,  pre- 
liminary cost  and  environmental  analysis  has 
revealed  that  this  alternative  Is  less  attrac- 
tive than  certain  potential  underground 
storage  sites.  .  .  ." 

I  then  made  a  request  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  the  cost  and  environ- 
mental data  to  which  Mr.  Zarb  referred  In 
his  letter.  When  that  Information  finally  was 
received  In  October,  It  was  not  responsive  to 
our  request.  Cost  data  for  specific  under- 
ground sites  was  excised  from  the  data  sup- 
plied to  us  by  FEA  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  comparison  between  the  costs 
of  tanker  storage— for  which  FEA  cited  no 
figures — and  the  costs  of  underground  stor- 
age— for  which  FEA  cited  only  unsubstan- 
tiated figures. 

PEA  did  provide  us  with  two  letters  It  had 
received  from  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  first — dated  January  26,  1976 — urged 
PEA  to  undertake  a  pilot  program  to  assess 
the  costs  and  environmental  consequences 
of  tanker  storage.  It  cited  costs  for  that  pilot 
program,  which  was  to  Involve  only  two  pri- 
vately-owned U.S. -flag  tankers  for  a  six 
month  period.  These  costs  were  applicable 
only  to  the  pilot  program,  and  not  to  any 
on-going  tanker  storage. 

The  second  letter— dated  March  9,  1976 — 
makes  It  clear  that  MarAd  considered  Its  cost 
estimates  contained  In  the  first  letter  to  be 
only  preliminary.  In  this  second  communica- 
tion, MarAd  complained  that  FEA  had  failed 
to  provide  adequate  information  on  the 
quantities  and  types  of  crude  oil  to  be  stored 
and  that  FEA  had  under-estimated  the  num- 
ber of  Jones  Act  vessels  which  would  be 
available  for  tanker  storage. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly.  MarAd  ob- 
jected to  FEA's  statement  that  the  proposal 
to  use  ocean  tankers  for  storage  had  been 
eliminated.  This  letter  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  FEA  had  eliminated  the  tanker 


storage  alternative  by  March  9th,  if  not  be- 
fore. In  doing  this,  FEA  acted  on  what  were 
only  preliminary  cost  estimates.  We  have 
been  unsuccessful  In  getting  FEA  to  give  us 
Its  own  estimates  of  tanker  storage  costs 
despite  the  fact  that  we  believe  FEA  has  such 
estimates  and  that  the  estimates  show  that 
tanker  storage  Is  cheaper  than  underground 
storage. 

They  don't  want  to  part  with  this  Informa- 
tion because  they  never  had  any  intention  of 
using  tankers  for  storage.  In  fact.  It  is  clear 
that  FEA  quickly  settled  on  underground 
storage  and  then  put  blinders  on  so  that  no 
other  alternative  could  get  In  their  way. 

In  Its  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  of 
December  15,  1976,  FEA  makes  several  un- 
supported statements  In  opposition  to  tanker 
storage.  First,  they  say  there  Is  no  precedent 
for  the  use  of  tankers  for  this  purpose.  But 
this  country  stored  grain  aboard  tankers  dur- 
ing the  1950's,  and  other  countries — such  as 
Japan — have  tanker  storage  programs  for 
crude  oil  underway. 

Second,  they  state  that  "the  economics  of 
tanker  storage  are  very  unfavorable  when 
compared  to  salt  domes  and  existing  mines." 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  this  committee  to 
have  FEA  supply  Its  correspondence  from  the 
Maritime  Administration,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  from  any  private  consultants  which  re- 
late to  the  costs  of  tanker  storage.  In  short, 
we  challenge  FEA's  ability  to  substantiate 
their  tanker  cost  conclusions,  and  we  urge 
this  committee  to  direct  that  FEA  reconsider 
Its  opposition  to  tanker  storage. 

Third,  FEA  says  that  the  environmental 
hazards  of  using  tanker  storage  are  "major". 
In  light  of  the  recent  tanker  accidents,  this 
point  may  seem  to  be  valid,  but  it  Is  not. 
No  vessel  would  be  used  In  the  Floating  Re- 
serve we  propose  unless  It  first  has  been  In- 
spected thoroughly,  carries  adequate  safety 
and  navigation  equipment.  Is  structurally 
sound  and  completely  seaworthy,  and  Is 
manned  by  properly-trained  U.S.  crews.  All 
vessels  In  the  Floating  Reserve  would  be 
moored  securely  and  under  constant  Inspec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  so-called  "venting" 
problem  cited  by  FEA  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
In  fact,  FEA's  comments  on  this  subject  are 
little  more  than  unintelligible  nonsense. 

The  use  of  a  Floating  Reserve  has  many 
advantages.  Not  only  are  tankers  less  costly 
than  underground  storage,  they  are  also  more 
flexible.  Tankers  can  be  moved  from  one  re- 
finery or  demand  region  to  another  as  needs 
and  petroleum  demand  patterns  change.  Un- 
derground storage  sites  are  fixed.  Less  than 
1  percent  of  oil  stored  In  tankers  Is  lost  In 
the  recovery  process,  while  the  figure  for 
underground  storage  Is  around  6  percent. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  tankers  stor- 
age would  be  available  far  sooner  than  the 
underground  sites.  The  Strategic  Reserve 
Plan  before  this  committee  does  not  meet  the 
timetable  requirements  of  the  statute.  With 
the  continued  political  Instability  In  the 
Middle  East,  it  Is  essential  that  the  United 
States  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  establish 
Its  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  use  of 
tankers  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  total  re- 
serve plan  which  will  help  us  to  meet  that 
objective. 

The  facts  are  on  the  side  of  a  Floating  Re- 
serve, but  FEA  has  spent  the  last  year  trying 
Its  hardest  to  Ignore  or  avoid  those  facts. 
They  have  told  us  they  cannot  reveal  the 
precise  costs  of  underground  storage  because 
to  release  that  Information  "prematurely" 
would  undermine  FEA's  '•flexibility  in  negoti- 
ating construction  and  operating  contracts 
for  particular  storage  projects." 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  what  flexi- 
bility means,  but  it  means  something  en- 
tirely different  to  PEA.  To  them,  flexibility 
means:  "We  know  something  that  you  don't 
know,  and — If  we  have  our  way — you'll  never 
find  out  until  It's  too  late  to  do  anything 
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about  It."  We  hope  this  attitude  will  change 
under  the  new  administration. 

FEA  knows — or  it  ought  to  knov,- — that  its 
published  cost  estimates  for  underground 
storage  site  acquisition  are  understated.  And 
FEA  knows — or  It  ought  to  know — that  the 
owners  of  those  salt  domes  and  mines  stand 
to  make  a  bundle  from  the  strategic  reserve 
program.  That  Is  Information  which  should 
come  out  now,  not  when  It  is  too  late  for  us 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  at  some  length 
about  one  of  our  two  recommendations.  We 
also  urged  that  oil  from  Elk  Hills  be  used 
to  fill  the  Strategic  Reserve.  That  oil  can  be 
acquired  for  about  $2.00  per  barrel  plus 
transportation  costs.  Unfortunately,  the  last 
administration  chose  to  begin  selling  Elk 
Hills  oil  to  the  highest  bidders,  thus  result- 
ing In  a  situation  where  FEA  has  i-'ow  recom- 
mended that  oil  for  the  strategic  reserve  be 
acquired  at  the  composite  price  of  domestic 
and  imported  oil.  Not  only  Is  this  .situation 
ludicrous,  but  FEA  has  also  recommended 
a  method  of  reserve  oil  acquisition  v.-hlch,  by 
its  own  admission,  will  raise  petroleum  prod- 
uct prices  to  the  consumer.  A)l  of  this  is  done 
so  as  to  minimize  the  "adverse  Impact  on 
the  competitive  environment  In  the  (oil)  In- 
dustry." Stated  more  bluntly.  FE.^  doesn't 
want  to  do  anything  that  might  upset  the 
oil  companies,  even  if  it  means  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  consumers  will  have  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  timidity. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  go  out  on  the 
market  to  acquire  oil  for  the  strategic  re- 
serve, we  think  Congress  should  amend  the 
law  to  provide  that  oil  carried  aboard  U.S.- 
flag  ships  will  be  considered  part  of  the  re- 
serve while  it  Is  transit.  The  United  States 
has  control  over  these  ships  In  the  event  of 
another  embargo.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
any  oil  carried  by  U.S. -flag  vessels  should  be 
considered  part  of  our  Strategic  Petroieum 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Re&ervc  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
national  energy  plan  which  Congress  and  the 
new  administration  will  be  developing  and 
of  our  drive  for  domestic  energy  independ- 
ence. We  cannot  afTord  to  let  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration stand  as  Is. 

The  members  of  our  union  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  make  It  clear  to  FEA  that  the  cur- 
rent reserve  plan  Is  unacceptable  because  it 
fails  to  meet  the  statutory  timetable,  because 
It  fails  to  make  use  of  alternative  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  because  Its  price  tag  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  consumer  is  too  high. 

LrcHTBLAU  Testimony 

A  copy  Is  attached  of  the  testimony  of 
Ivlr.  John  H.  LIchtblau  of  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Research  Foundation.  This  testimony 
raises  a  number  of  Interesting  points  to 
which  FEA  should  respond.  Please  provide 
the  Committee  with  your  analysis  of  Mr. 
Llehtblau's  testimony. 

Testimony  by  John  H.  Lichtblatj 

I  appreciate  the  Committee's  invitation  to 
testify  on  the  subject  of  strategic  petro- 
leum reserves.  I  was  privileged  to  testify  be- 
fore this  Committee  on  the  same  subjfct 
nearly  four  years  ago,  about  seven  months 
before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the  OPEC 
price  revolution.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  con- 
cept of  strategic  government  oil  storage,  first 
proposed  to  and  by  the  Committee  at  that 
time,  has  finally  become  law,  essentially  In 
the  form  originally  proposed.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  regrettable  that  four  years  after 
these  hearings  we  still  have  no  strategic  oil 
reserve  at  all  and  will  not  even  reach  the 
first  stage  In  developing  one  for  nearly  two 
.-.:'■  -e  years. 

In  my  testimony  today.  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  primarily  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  (FEA)  recently  pub- 
lished Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan.  I 


would  like  to  begin  by  commending  the  FEA 
for  the  quality  of  this  report.  It  Is  well  writ- 
ten, well  researched  and  well  argued.  Most  of 
my  differences  with  the  report  are  differences 
of  opinion  and  Jvidgement  rather  than  fact. 

NEED  FOR  AN  ACCELERATED  STORAGE  PROGRAM 

My  first  difference,  however,  is  not  with 
the  report  but  with  an  aspect  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  which  It  Is  ba.sed.  I  believe  develop- 
ment of  a  strategic  oil  reserve  should  be  given 
a  higher  priority  and  held  to  a  shorter  time 
schedule  than  Is  the  case  under  the  present 
law,  for  we  might  quite  literally  need  It  any 
day.  This  is  not  meant  to  sound  alarmist. 
But  with  current  and  near-term  oil  Imports 
accounting  for  over  40 '^  of  our  demand  (a 
higher  share  than  projected  in  the  FEA  re- 
port for  1980  and  1985),  we  need  maximum 
attainable  protection  against  import  inter- 
ruption at  the  earliest  achievable  date. 

The  possibility  of  substantial  and  sustained 
imprrt  interruptions  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
ventional scenario  of  another  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo resulting  from  another  Arab-Israeli 
war.  For  instance,  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria 
Irom  1967  to  1969  caused  a  virtual  cessation 
of  the  country's  crude  oil  exports,  not  by  de- 
sign but  by  blocking  access  to  most  of  the 
producing  fields.  If  a  similar  situation  were 
to  occur  In  either  of  the  two  OPEC  super 
producers — Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran — at  recent 
productlcn  levels,  a  world-wide  crude  oil 
shortage  could  develop  In  60-90  days  under 
s:;me  circumitances. 

Another  consideration  is  that  nearly  45 
percent  of  our  crude  oil  imports  are  of  low- 
sulfur  quality  and  are  mostly  used  in  re- 
fineries which  reqture  such  crude.  If  produc- 
tlcn from  any  of  the  three  major  low-sulfur 
crude  exporters — Nigeria.  Libya  and  Indo- 
nesia— became  Interrupted  on  a  sustained 
basis,  U.S.  refinery  output  might  have  to  be 
seriou.sly  curtailed. 

Thus,  the  possibilities  of  Import  Interrup- 
tions are  really  quite  varied.  They  can  occur 
at  any  time  and  for  reasons  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  exporting  country's  government. 
This  is  why  I  believe  we  must  adopt  some- 
what of  a  crash  program  approach  rather 
than  a  btisiness-as-usual  one  In  developing 
our  strategic  petroleum  resenes. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  *o  point  out 
that  while  the  FEA  is  planning  to  meet  the 
Early  Storage  target  of  150  million  barrels  by 
the  end  of  1978,  as  required  under  the  law.  it 
expects  to  have  actual  available  storage  facil- 
ities of  240  million  barrels  by  then,  according 
to  the  Report.  It  seems  to  me.  If  the  storage 
Is  there,  it  ought  to  be  fully  utilized.  If 
possible.  I  do  not  believe  the  law  prohibits 
such  an  accelerated  storage  program. 

If  the  first  240  million  barrels  of  storage 
can  be  put  in  place  in  1977  and  1978,  addi- 
tional facilities  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
can  perhaps  be  developed  In  the  following 
two  years.  If  this  is  possible,  the  FEA's  ulti- 
mata target  of  a  500  million  barrels  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  could  be  attained  at  the 
end  of  1980.  two  years  ahead  of  the  legislative 
deadline. 

AVAttABILITY    OF    CRUDE 

Availability  of  crude  Is  unlikely  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  such  an  ac- 
celerated target.  Over  the  5 '4  year  period 
from  mid- 1977  to  the  end  of  1980,  storage 
shipments  would  have  to  rise  from  an  initial 
level  of  250,000-300,000  b/d  to  nearly  450.000 
b/d  in  the  last  year.  World  demand  for  OPEC 
oil  is  expected  to  be  relatively  flat  from  late 
1977  through  the  end  of  1980  because  of  the 
large  volume  of  non-OPEC  production — pri- 
marily from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  the 
North  Sea  and  Mexico — which  will  come  on 
stream  during  this  period.  Thus,  the  required 
volumes  should  be  readily  obtainable  without 
a  significant  effect  on  prevailing  price  levels. 
Through  1978.  it  might  also  be  possible  to 
satisfy  part  of  the  storage  requirements  from 
Ala-'kan   crude   which   will   probably   be    In 


temporary  surplus  on  the  West  Coast  until 
a  pipeline  to  the  Interior  Is  built. 

STORAGE    SITES 

However,  other  obstacles  may  prove  more 
difficult  to  overcome  In  accelerating  the 
storage  build-up.  They  would  be  mainly  In 
the  area  of  environmental  constraints,  con- 
struction time,  and  availability  of  equip- 
ment. To  reduce  these  obstacles  would  re- 
quire the  construction  of  very  few.  very  large 
storage  facilities  rather  than  a  larger  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones.  The  FEA  is  currently 
looking  at  32  salt  dome  and  mine  storage 
candidates.  Four  or  five  of  these  could  ac- 
commodate the  entire  required  volume  plus 
any  desired  later  expansion. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    SUPERPORTS 

Another  time  saving  factor,  which  would 
also  reduce  ccsts.  is  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  dock  and  oil  delivery  facilities. 
Of  major  Importance  In  this  connection 
would  be  the  earliest  possible  start  of  con- 
struction of  the  LOOP  and  Seadock  ports 
for  supertankers  at  the  Gulf  Coast  so  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  receive  deliveries  by 
1980.  Crude  oil  imports  into  the  Gulf  Coast 
have  risen  from  virtually  nothing  In  1972 
to  2  million  b.'d  by  the  end  of  1976.  By  1980 
they  could  approach  6  million  b/d.  This  will 
greatly  strain  existing  dock  facilities  and 
could  well  create  a  bottleneck  in  bringing  In 
strategic  storage  Imports,  in  the  absence  of 
superports.  The  ports  would  also  greatly  re- 
duce the  time  required  to  refill  the  strategic 
storage  following  withdrawals  during  a  sus- 
tained Interruption.  Finally,  the  proposed 
ports  would  of  course  reduce  the  delivered 
cost  of  the  stored  oil  because  of  lower  trans- 
portation cost. 

INCREASING  THE   STORAGE  CEILING 

I  do  not  think  the  500  million  barrels 
is  an  adequate  ultimate  level  of  protection 
from  import  interruptions.  Neither  does  the 
F^A.  However,  the  Report  considers  the  level 
adequate  for  any  likely  type  of  import  inter- 
ruption in  1982,  bsised  on  an  assumed  Im- 
port level  of  7.5  million  bd  in  both  1980 
and  1985.  For  both  years  this  Is  at  least  1 
million  bd  below  the  projection  of  most 
oi!  compftnies  as  well  as  some  government 
agencies.  However,  the  FEA  has  increased 
Its  Import  projection  for  1985  in  every  year 
since  It  f.rst  published  one  In  1974.  It  can 
be  expected  to  continue  these  upward 
adiustments. 

In  trying  to  set  an  adeouate  storaee  level 
Conffre«=.s  used  the  hlehest  consecutive  three 
month  level  of  crude  oil  Imports  In  1974-75 
;  5.4  million  b  'd)  as  a  base.  The  problem  with 
this  formula  Ls  its  historic  rigidity.  This  year 
crude  Imports  will  be  at  least  one  mllUon  b/d 
above  the  base  level.  By  the  early  1980's  they 
will  probably  be  1.5  million  b/d  higher.  Thus, 
on  a  current  basis  the  three-month  Import 
formula  requires  at  least  650  million  barrels 
of  storage  by  1982.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  stopped  when  the  500 
million  barrels  target  has  been  reached  but 
should  be  continued  for  another  couple  of 
years  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  100  million 
barrels.  This  v.-ould  not  require  any  change 
in  the  law  or  other  action  at  this  time.  But 
the  FEA  may  want  to  consider  It  In  select- 
ing Its  storage  facilities. 

A  STRATEGIC  RESERVE  OP  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

I  agree  with  the  FEA's  overall  findings 
that  no  Strategic  storage  of  refined  products 
is  required  but  I  disagree  with  its  findings 
that  this  also  applies  to  residual  fuel  oil 
consumed  in  PAD  I  (East  Coast). 

Last  year  PAD  I  Imported  over  one  million 
b/d  of  residual  fuel  oil  (exclusive  of  ship- 
ments from  the  Virgin  Islands)  or  66%  of  Its 
total  requirements  for  this  product.  No  other 
U.S.  region  has  a  remotely  comparable  for- 
eign dependency  for  any  of  Its  oil  products. 

We  expect  the  level  of  these  Imports  Into 
PAD  I  to  be  about  the  same  In  1980.  The 
FEA.  by  contrast,  projects  nationwide  resld- 
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ual  fuel  oil  Imports  of  only  700, 
1980.  If  our  figures  are  right  the 
residual  fuel  oil  storage  program  Is 
than  the  FEA  has  assumed. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of 
am  uneasy  about  several  as-pects  of 
plan  to  assure  adequate  residual  fue 
during    an    import    interruption.    ' 
proposes  to  ship  crude  oil  from  its 
storage  to  non-U.S.  refineries  in 
bean  for  processing  and  reshlpmer|t 
U.S.  There  are  two  potential  probl 
this  plan   which   are   not   addressee  I 
Report.  (1)  The  FEA  does  not 
assurance  there  is  that  all  the 
from  the  strategic-reserve  crude 
the  Caribbean   will  actually  come 
the  U.S.,  and  that  these  re-imports 
affect  the  volume  of  other  shipm 
these  refineries  to  the  U.S.  (2) 
comment  in  the  Report  of  how  tc 
U.S.    price    controls   on    these 
prevent  them  from  being  sold  back 
prices  which  are  likely  to  be 
higher  than   U.S.  prices  during  ai 
interruption. 

In  evaluating  these  eventualities, 
be  kept  in  mind  that  not  only  the 
panies  but  also  their  Caribbean  host 
ments  may  become  Involved  in  these 
depending  on  the  type  of  Interrup 
the  reason  for  it. 

Because  of  these  uncertainties  I 
modest  reserve  of  residua',  fuel  oil  a 
tegral  part  of  the  government's  ov 
teglc  petroleum  storage  program 
desirable  to  provide  minimum 
the  East  Coast  against  import  in 
For  examole.  a  stock  level  of  15 
rels  of  residual  oil  would  protect 
one-third  Import  Interruption  for 
This  would  at  least   be  enough   tc 
time  for  the  rearranging  of  supply 
and,  thus,  avoid  the  necessity  of  h 
buy  at  the  soaring  spot  prices  which 
accompany  the  beginning  of  suppl  7 
ruptlons.  To  the  extent  to  which  it 
desirable  to  put  this  reserve  Into 
preferable  location  would  of  course 
principal  Importing  region  of  this 

ENTITLEMENTS 

The  FEA  proposes  to  use  the  exist! 
oil  entitlements  program  to  reduce 
of  oil  from  world  market  levels  to 
age  price  paid  by  U.S.  refiners  for 
and  uncontrolled  domestic  and  fori 
As  the  Report  points  out,  this  wouU 
the  cost  burden  of  the  strategic 
the  federal  budget.  While  this  is 
desirable  from  the  fiscal  view  point 
tlon  the  use  of  entitlements  for 
pose  on  other  grounds :   ( 1 )  Tlie  ere  i 
a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  clear 
tional  security  measure  and  should 
ed  as  such.  It  should  therefore  be 
Just  as  any  other  national  security 
namely  out  of  general  revenue  whic 
the  cost  would  be  borne  by  all  tax 
(2)  The  use  of  entitlements 
real  cost  of  the  storage  program  to 
tion  by  transferring  part  of  It  to 
sumers.   (3)   The  stated  purpose  of 
titlements  program   is   to  eqv.ate 
costs  among  refiners.  It  should  there 
be  used  for  an  entirely  extraneou 
(4)  The  proposed  use  of  entitlements 
the  cost  of  oil  for  strategic  storag 
give  the  Federal  Government  a  dlrec 
interest,  to  the  tune  of  several 
lion  dollars  annually,  In  the 
the  entitlements  program  beyond 
lated  expiration  date.  This  could  1 
government  policy  on  the  subject  < 
oil  price  controls  beyond  April  1979. 

This  concludes  my  prepared 
would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any 
you  may  have. 
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b/d  for  Federal  Energy  Administration, 

n^ed  for  a  Washington,  D.C..  February  24,  1977. 

stronger      Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  7,  1977,  requesting 
answers  to  questions  that  were  raised  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  on  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Plan  held  on  February  4  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  those  ques- 
tions. My  answers  are  enclosed. 

We  are  now  preparing  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions from  Senator  Kennedy  which  were 
transmitted  to  us  by  your  letter  of  February 
11.  We  will  have  those  answers  to  you  In  the 
next  few  days. 

Please  let  me  know  if  further  information 
is  desired. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  O'Leary, 

Administrator. 
Enclosures. 

Q:  Entitlements  for  Funding  the  Reserve. 
Your  plan  proposes  granting  entitlements 
to  anyone  selling  oil  to  the  reserve.  This  will 
transfer  some  of  the  cost  of  paying  for  the 
oil  to  current  users  of  petroleum  products. 
Please  provide  for  the  record  the  details 
of  the  Entitlements  treatment  which  you 
plan  for  oil  purchased  for  the  reserve. 

Provide  also,  details  with  respect  to  your 
plans  for  utilizing  the  purchase  authority 
granted  under  Section  456  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (P.L.  94-163). 

A:  FEA  is  now  examining  whether  the 
Crude  Oil  Entitlements  Program  should  be 
used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  crude  oil  sold  to 
the  Government  for  the  SPR.  The  current 
Entitlements  regulations  would  have  to  be 
modified  In  order  to  use  that  program. 

The  specific  changes  that  would  be  Incor- 
porated into  the  Entitlements  Program  are, 
at  this  date,  uncertain.  In  order  to  develop 
this  option  further,  and  to  solicit  public  com- 
ments, a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1977.  The  Notice  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing modlficatloiis: 

1.  The  U.S.  Government  would  revise  the 
Entitlements  Program  so  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  oil  for  the  Reserve  would  be 
reduced  by  the  value  of  an  Entitlement, 
which  is  presently  about  $2.16  per  barrel. 

2.  The  purchase  of  SPR  oil  would  be  con- 
ducted to  allow  the  widest  possible  procure- 
ment base.  To  implement  this  policy.  En- 
titlement benefits  would  be  made  available 
to  segments  of  the  petroleum  Industry  that 
are  not  presently  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Entitlements  Program. 

3.  Each  refiner  that  sells  crude  oil  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required  to 
Include  the  volumes  delivered  to  the  SPR  as 
part  of  its  crude  oil  runs-to-stlUs  and  Its 
crude  oil  receipts  for  purposes  of  the  En- 
titlements Program  calculations. 

4.  Firms  other  than  refiners  that  make 
sales  to  the  SPR  would  be  considered  as 
refiners  for  purposes  of  the  Entitlements 
Program;  their  sale  volumes  would  be  re- 
ported as  crude  oil  runs  and  as  crude  oil 
receipts. 

5.  Small  refiners  that  sell  crude  oil  to  FEA 
would  be  awarded  Entitlements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  domestic  crude  oil 
supply  ratio,  without  giving  effect  to  the 
small  refiner  bias. 

6.  A  decision  as  to  the  technical  contract 
pricing  aspects  of  this  modified  Entitlements 
Program  has  not  yet  been  established.  As 
any  such  regulations  are  proposed,  however, 

statelnent.  I     they  also  will  be  submitted  for  public  com- 

q'  lestlons      ment.  In  any  event,  the  contract  terms  will 

assure  that  the  Government  will  realize  the 
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full  benefit  of  any  Entitlements  awarded  to 
sellers. 

As  the  proposed  modifications  to  the  En- 
titlements Program  are  now  drafted,  refiners 
and  importers,  small  or  large,  would  pay  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  any  Entitlements  ob- 
tained by  firms  selling  crude  oil  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  However,  the  effect  of  these 
payments  upon  all  firms  subject  to  the  pro- 
gram would  be  quite  small  In  any  event,  as 
the  amount  of  crude  sold  for  this  purpose 
would  be  a  small  percentage  of  total  monthly 
runs-to-stllls. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  which  contains  the 
changes  to  the  Entitlements  Program  which 
FEA  believes  are  needed  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  crude  at  world  market  prices 
less  the  value  of  an  Entitlement. 

Presently,  the  FEA  has  not  decided  whether 
to  use  the  purchase  authority  granted  under 
Section  456  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (P.L.  94-163),  under  which 
the  United  States  could  exercise  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  Import  and  purchase  all  or  any 
part  of  the  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  of  foreign  origin 
for  resale  in  the  United  States.  The  desir- 
ability of  using  this  authority  Is  being 
studied  by  FEA,  and  we  will  Inform  the 
Committee  of  the  conclusions  of  this  review. 

Attachment. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Feb.  10,  1977] 
Proposed  Ruxes 
I  This  section  of  the  Federal  Register  con- 
tains notices  to  the  public  of  the  proposed 
Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  notices  Is  to  give  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
rule  making  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
final  rules.] 

Federal  Energy  Administration 
[10  CFR  Part  211] 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  ENTTTLEMENTS 
PROGRAM  TO  IMPLEMENT  PURCHASE  AUTHOR- 
ITY   FOR    STRATEGIC    PETROLEUM    RESERVE 

Proposed    Rulemaking    and    Public    Hearing 

Title  I,  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
•Conservation  Act  i"EPCA"),  enacted  on 
December  22,  1975,  set  forth  new  require- 
ments for  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration ("FEA")  to  acquire  up  to  one 
billicn  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  for  storage  In  a 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  ("SPR").  On 
.December  15,  1976,  in  accordance  with  the 
EPCA,  FEA  submitted  to  Congress  an  SPR 
Plan  detailing  FEA's  proposals  for  design- 
ing, constructing,  and  filling  the  storage 
and  related  facilities  of  the  SPR.  This  Plan, 
which  will  take  effect  following  forty-five 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
•gress,  unless  disapproved  or  accelerated  by 
Congress,  provides  for  the  storage  of  150  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  by  December  22, 
1978,  325  million  by  December  22,  1980,  and 
500  million  by  December  22.  1982.  If  the  SPR 
'Plan  has  not  taken  effect,  the  EPCA  requires 
that  the  SPR  contain  not  less  than  150  mil- 
lion barrels  of  petroleum  products,  includ- 
ing crude  oil.  by  December  22.  1978.  To  meet 
these  goals.  PEA  must  commence  crude  oil 
acquisition  activities  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  SPR  Plan.  FEA  stated  its  inten- 
tion to  propose  use  of  the  authorities  granted 
In  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
.of  1973.  as  amended  ("EPAA").  to  allow  the 
.Government  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  price  controls  for  Imported 
.crude  oil  for  the  SPR  to  the  same  extent  that 
■refiners  receive  such  benefits  under  the  en- 
titlements program  for  processing  imported 
crude  oil.  The  plan  also  provided  that  a  final 
■choice  among  several  options  being  con- 
sidered by  FEA,  including  amendments  to 
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the  entitlements  program,  would  be  made 
following  completion  of  the  review  process. 
Including  consideration  of  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969. 

As  part  of  the  review  process,  PEA  Is  Is- 
suing this  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to 
elicit  public  comments  on  FEA's  current  do- 
mestic crude  oil  allocation  program  (the 
"entitlements  program")  as  It  Is  proposed 
to  be  modified  with  respect  to  FEA's  pro- 
posed procedures  for  acquisition  of  crude  oil 
for  the  SPR.  FEA  wUl  shortly  issue  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  which  will  set  forth 
conforming  amendments  to  the  price  regu- 
lations for  these  acquisition  procedures. 

FEA  has  determined  that  the  crude  oil  for 
the  SPR  win  be  acquired  In  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  procurement  laws  and 
regulations.  FEA  proposes,  in  conducting 
such  procurement,  to  allow  a  class  of  sup- 
pliers to  participate  In  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram In  connection  with  sales  for  the  SPR 
under  procedures  similar  to  those  described 
below,  which  would  call  for  certain  modifica- 
tions to  PEA'S  entitlements  program  and 
price  regulations.  These  procedures  should 
not  be  taken  as  representing  the  exact  form 
of  the  final  procedures  FEA  will  utilize  for 
SPR  acquisitions,  and  comments  are  specifi- 
cally Invited  as  to  their  workability,  as  well 
as  to  their  proposed  interaction  with  PEA's 
entitlements  program. 
Proposed  Procedures  for  SPR  Acquisitions 

FEA  would  commence  its  acquisition  proc- 
ess by  soliciting  offers  from  refiners  and  oth- 
er offerors  In  a  class  yet  to  be  defined  for  the 
volumes  of  crude  oil  to  be  purchased  for  the 
SPR.  In  Its  requests  for  proposals  ("RFP's") , 
or  Invitations  for  bids  ("IFB's"),  FEA  would 
specify,  in  the  maximum  possible  detail,  the 
total  volumes  of  the  various  types  of  crude 
oils  required,  the  delivery  points  (I.e.,  the 
specific  storage  sites  or  other  locations),  the 
dates  for  deliveries  of  specified  volumes  at 
each  delivery  point,  and  the  criteria  for  con- 
tract awards.  In  response  to  these  RFP's  or 
IFB's,  domestic  refiners  and  crude  oil  re- 
sellers, for  example,  could  submit  offers 
specifying  sale  prices  to  the  Government  at 
the  point  of  delivery,  which  prices  would  be 
subject  to  subsequent  automatic  adjust- 
ments, as  described  below.  Under  these  pro- 
cedures, refiners  or  other  firms  whose  offers 
were  accepted  could  specify  In  their  proposals 
whether  Imported  or  domestic  crude  oil 
would  be  delivered,  and  would  indicate  the 
applicable  celling  prices  for  any  domestic 
crude  oUs  that  would  be  so  delivered.  The 
proposed  prices  would  Include  amounts  for 
transportation  and  handling,  plus,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  allowable  profit  margin  under 
FEA's  price  regulations  governing  crude  oil 
resales. 

Each  refiner  that  sold  crude  oil  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  SPR  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  the  volumes  delivered  In  its 
crude  oil  runs  to  stills  and  its  crude  oil  re- 
ceipts for  purposes  of  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram In  the  month  In  which  delivery  to  the 
Government  took  place.  I.e.  entitlements 
would  be  Issued  and  applied  Just  as  if  the 
crude  oil  had  been  run  In  a  refinery.  Firms 
other  than  refiners  that  made  sales  to  the 
SPR  would  be  considered  as  refiners  for  pur- 
poses of  the  entitlements  program  and  their 
sale  volumes  would  be  required  to  be  report- 
ed as  crude  oil  runs  and,  in  the  case  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  also  as  crude  oil  receipts. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  refiner  delivered 
100,000  barrels  of  Imported  crude  oil  to  a 
particular  SPR  storage  site  In  the  month  of 
October  1977,  that  refiner's  crude  oil  runs 
for  that  month  would  be  Increased  by  those 
100,000  barrels,  and  it  would  be  awarded 
entitlements  with  reference  to  the  national 
domestic  crude  oil  supply  ratio,  without 
giving  effect  to  the  small  refiner  bias.  If  the 
crude  oil  delivered  were  domestic  crude  oil 
subject  to  a  first  sale  ceiling  price,  the  re- 


finer would  further  have  an  entitlement  obli- 
gation, since  the  crude  oil  would  be  Included 
In  Its  crude  oil  receipts.  In  other  words,  ac- 
quisitions for  the  SPR  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  cost  equalization  that  applies  when 
crude  oil  is  refined  domestically. 

Obviously,  at  the  time  price  proposals  are 
submitted,  refiners  and  other  firms  would  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  per  barrel  entitle- 
ment value  and  of  the  entitlement  obliga- 
tions associated  with  lower  and  upper  tier 
crude  oils,  and  the  appropriate  adjustment 
to  the  contract  price  would  therefore  have  to 
be  determined  subsequent  to  the  actual  de- 
livery. Final  entitlement  values  are  currently 
not  known  until  two  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  crude  oil  is  inciuded  in 
the  refiners'  runs  to  stills. 

To  avoid  creating  uncertainties  because  of 
this  delay,  all  price  proposals  (whether  for 
domestic  or  Imported  crude  oil)  would  be 
couched  in  terms  of  a  fUily  delivered  price  to 
the  Government.  The  payment  obligation  of 
the  Government  would  be  that  fuliy  deliv- 
ered price  adjusted  downward  by  the  value 
of  an  entitlement  on  an  uncontrolled 
barrel  of  crude  oil  In  the  month  of  de- 
livery. Thus,  persons  offering  Imported 
crude  oil  or  uncontrolled  crude  oil  would  cal- 
culate their  offers  without  any  reference  to 
price  controls  or  the  entitlements  program, 
i.e.,  their  offers  would  be  at  prices  equivalent 
to  those  in  effect  for  comparable  imports  or 
uncontrolled  domestic  crude  oils.  Persons 
providing  domestic  crude  oil  subject  to  a 
first  sa.e  ceiling  price  would  therefore  have 
to  take  account  of  the  relative  values  of 
controlled  and  uncontrolled  crude  oils  and 
the  amount  of  any  disincentive  for  imported 
crude  oil  built  into  the  program  (now  21 
cents  per  barrel ) .  In  all  cases  the  Govern- 
ment could  compare  price  offers  directly. 

FEA  Is  contemplating  two  alternative 
methods  of  payment.  First,  persons  deliver- 
ing crude  oil  for  the  SPR  could  be  paid  two 
months  after  delivery,  payment  being  the 
contract  price  less  the  per  barrel  entitlement 
value  for  an  uncontrolled  barrel  of  crude  oil 
for  the  month  of  delivery.  Secondly,  such 
persons  cou.d  be  paid  the  contract  price  less 
the  Government's  estimate  of  net  entitle- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  delivery,  any  dif- 
ferences between  estimated  and  actual  net 
values  being  accounted  for  two  months  later 
when  the  entitlement  value  and  associated 
entitlement  obligations  are  finally  deter- 
mined. FEA  solicits  comments  on  which  of 
these  alternatives  would  be  most  appropriate 
and  fea.'ilble,  and  on  any  other  possible 
methods  of  payment  which  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  either  of  the  alternatives 
described. 

The  contractual  situation  of  two  different 
firms,  one  offering  old  oil  and  one  offering 
uncontrolled  oil,  is  Illustrated  In  the  follow- 
ing table. 


Refiner  A 
(old  oil) 


Refiner  B 
(uncon- 
trolled oil) 


COST  TO  GOVERNMENT 

a.  Offer    price    „..     $13  25  $13.25 

b.  Net  entitlement  value  > 2.35  2.35 

c.  Net  cost  to  Government 

(a.  minus  b.)    10.90  10.90 

NET  RETURN  TO  REFINER 

d.  Government    payment    to    re- 

finer   (c.)    10.90  10.90 

e.  Value  of  entitlement  received 

(b.)  ■     2  35  2.35 

f.  Entitlement       purchase       re- 

quired '     7.84  0 

g.  Net  return  to  refiner  (d. 

plus  e.  minus  f.) 5.41  13.25 


>  Assumes  entitlement  value  of  $7.84  and  domestic  crude 
oil  supply  ratio  of  0.3. 


It  should  be  noted  that,  if  Refiner  A'8 
net  return  for  old  oil  were  to  exceed  the 
applicable  first  sale  celling  price  under  the 
price  regulations,  these  regulations  would 
provide  for  a  further  adjustment  In  the  sale 
price. 
Proposed  Modifications  to  Entltlementa 

Program 
To  Implement  the  procedures  described 
above,  the  entitlements  program  Is  proposed 
to  be  amended  as  follows.  First,  a  new  i  211. 
67(d)(8)  would  be  added  to  provide  for  in- 
clusion within  the  volume  of  a  refiner's 
crude  oil  rtins  to  stills  of  the  volumes  de- 
livered by  that  refiner  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  storage  In  the  SPR.  These  vol- 
umes would  be  an  adjustment  to  a  refiner's 
crude  oil  runs  based  on  the  actual  volumes 
delivered  to  the  Government  for  the  SPR  In 
the  particular  month,  and  the  date  of  con- 
tract award  would  not  be  the  controlling 
factor.  Similarly,  for  firms  other  than  re- 
finers (except  producers  of  controlled  domes- 
tic crude  oil)  a  new  5  211.67(d)(7)  provides 
that  sales  to  the  SPR  would  render  these 
firms  eligible  for  entitlement  Issuances  on 
the  same  basis  as  Is  provided  for  refiners. 

The  amendments  to  the  entltlementa  pro- 
gram proposed  hereby  also  Include  modifi- 
cations to  the  definition  of  crude  oil  receipts 
in  5  211.62  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to 
domestic  crude  oil  sold  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  storage  in  the  SPR,  refiners 
would  be  required  to  include  the  volumes 
thereof  In  their  crude  oil  receipts  In  the 
month  In  which  delivery  thereof  was  made 
to  the  storage  site.  Under  these  modifica- 
tions, firms  other  than  refiners  would  also  be 
deemed  to  have  crude  oil  receipts  for  pur- 
poses of  the  program  with  regard  to  their 
sales  to  the  SPR.  A  refiner's  crude  oil  receipts 
would  be  so  adjusted  regardless  of  whether 
the  volumes  delivered  were  properly  Includ- 
able In  that  refiner's  crude  oil  receipts  at 
some  earlier  date,  or  whether  such  volumes 
were  never  properly  includable  therein  at  all, 
due  perhaps  to  the  sale  having  been  made  by 
the  production  or  transportation  depart- 
ment of  an  Integrated  company,  where  the 
crude  oil  would  not  have  been  Included  In 
Its  refining  department's  Inventories. 

Comments  are  Invited  generally  as  to  the 
practicability  of  these  procedures;  and  spe- 
cifically as  to  what  class  of  suppliers  of  crude 
oil  for  the  SPR  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  entitlements  program; 
gram;  whether,  and  In  what  manner,  do- 
mestic producers  should  participate;  and 
whether  refiners  should  have  the  ability  to 
spread  the  effect  of  these  adjustments  over 
a  longer  period  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case  under  the  assumptions  outlined  above. 
Written  Comment  and  Public  Hearing 

Procedures 
Interested  persons  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  this  rulemaking  by  submitting  data, 
views  or  arguments  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  in  this  notice  to  Executive 
Communications,  Room  3309.  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  Box  KP,  Washington,  D.C. 
20461. 

Comments  should  be  Identified  on  the 
outside  envelope  and  on  documents  sub- 
mitted to  FEA  Executive  Communications 
with  the  designation  "Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve — Conforming  Amendments  to  Do- 
mestic Crude  Oil  AUocatlon  Program."  Fif- 
teen copies  should  be  submitted.  All  com- 
ments received  by  February  25,  1977,  before 
4:30  p.m.,  est.,  will  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  before  final 
action  Is  taken  on  the  proposed  regulations. 

Any  information  or  data  considered  by 
the  person  furnishing  It  to  be  confidential 
must  be  so  Identified  and  submitted  In  writ- 
ing, one  copy  only.  The  PEA  reserves  the 
right  to  determine  the  confidential  status 
of  the  information  or  data  and  to  treat  It 
according  to  Its  determination. 
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The  public  hearing  In  this 
be  held  at  9:30  a.m..  e.s.t 
m  Room  2105,  2000  M  Street,  N 
ton.  D.C.,  in  order  to  receive 
Interested  persons  on  the  ma 
herein. 

Any  person  who  has  an 
proposed  amendments  issued 
is  a  representative  of  a  group  or 
sons  that  has  an  Interest   in 
posed  amendments,  may  make 
quest  for  an  opportunity  to 
entatlon.  Such  a  request  shouU : 
to    Executive    Communications , 
must  be  received  before  4:30  p 
February   14,   1977.  Such  a  req 
hand  delivered  to  Room  3309 
ing,   12th   and  Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.C.,  between  the 
a.m.  and  4:30  p.m..  Monday 
The  person  making  the  requ 
prepared  to  describe  the  Intere* 
If  appropriate,  to  state  why  he 
proper  representative  of  a  grou  ) 
persons  that  has  such  an 
give  a  concise  summary  of  the 
presentation  and  a  phone 
or  she  may  be  contacted 
21.  1977.  Each  person  selected  to 
be  so  notified  by  the  FEA 
e.s.t.,  February  15,  1977.  and  mua 
copies  of  his  or  her  statement  1 
Regulation  Development  Office, 
2000  M  Street.  N.W.,  Washington 
4:30  p.m.,  e.s.t..  on  February  18, 

The  FEA  reserves  the  right 
persons   to   be   heard   at   these 
schedule  their  respective 
to  establish   the  procedures 
conduct  of  the  hearings.  The 
presentaton   may  be   limited,   b 
number  of  persons  requesting 

An    PEA    official     will     be 
preside    at    the    hearings, 
be    Judicial    or    evidentiary 
Questions  may  be  asked  only  bj 
ducting  the  hearings,  and  ther« 
cross-examination     of     persons 
statements.  Any  decision  made 
with   respect   to  the   subject 
hearings  will   be   based  on   all 
available  to  the  FEA.  At  the 
Initial  oral  statements,  each 
made  an  oral  statement  will  be  g 
portunlty.  If  he  so  desires,  to 
buttal   statement.   The   rebuttal 
will   be   given    in    the   order   In 
initial   statements   were   made 
subject  to  time  limitations. 

Any  Interested  person  may 
tlons  to  be  asked  of  any  persoi. 
statement    at    the    hearings,    tc 
Communications.  FEA,  before  4 
February  18,  1977.  Any  person  wl 
ask  a  question  at  the  hearings 
the   question,   in   writing,    to 
officer.  The  PEA  or  the  presiding 
question  is  submitted  at  the  h 
determine  whether  the  question 
and  whether  the  time  llmlta 
to  be  presented  for  answer. 

Any  further  procedural  rules 
the  proper  conduct  of  the 
announced  by  the  presiding  officei 

A  transcript  of  the  hearings 
and   the  entire  record   of  the   h 
eluding  the  transcript,  will  be 
the  PEA  and  made  available  for 
the    Freedom    of    Information 
2107,   Federal   Building.    12th 
vanla    Avenue    NW.,    Washington 
tween  the  hours  of  8:00  a.m.  anc 
Monday    through    Friday.    Any 
purchase    a    copy    of    the 
the  reporter. 

As    required    by    section    7(c) 
Federal  Energy  Administration 
Pub.   L.   93-275,   a   copy  of   this 
been  submitted  to  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  Xor  his 
comments  concerning  the  impact  of  this 
proposal  on  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
The  Administrator  had  no  comments. 

This  proposal  has  been  reviewed  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  11821,  issued  No- 
vember 24,  1974,  and  has  been  determined 
to  be  of  a  nature  that  requires  an  evaluation 
of  its  Inflationary  impact.  Notice  of  the 
availability  of  the  related  economic  Impact 
analysis  will  be  published  shortly  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  interested  parties  will 
be  afforded  an  opporiunlty  to  comment  on 
this  analysis. 

"(Emergency  Petroleum  Association  Act  of 
1973.  Pub.  L.  93-159.  as  amended.  Pub.  L. 
93-511.  Pub.  L.  94-99.  Pub.  L  94-133.  Pub. 
L.  94-163.  and  Pub.  L.  94-335;  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974,  Pub.  L.  93-275,  as 
amended.  Pub.  L.  94-163.  as  amended,  Pub. 
L.  94-385;   E.O.  11790.  30  PR  23185.)" 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  Part 
211  of  Chapter  II,  Title  10  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  RegiUations,  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  as  set  forth  below. 

Issued  in  Washington,  D.C.,  February  6, 
1977. 

Davio  G.  Wilson, 
Acting  General  Counsel. 

1.  Section  211.62  Is  amended  In  the  defini- 
tion of  "crude  oil  receipts"  by  adding  two 
sentences  at  the  end  of  that  definition  to 
read  as  follows : 

§  211.62     Definitions. 

•  *  *  •  • 
"Crude  oil  receipts"  means  •  •  •  The  vol- 
umes of  crude  oil  Included  In  a  refiner's 
crude  oil  receipts  shall  also  Include  any  vol- 
umes of  crude  oil  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  storage  In 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  mandated 
by  Title  I,  Part  B,  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (Pub.  L.  94-163),  such  vol- 
umes to  be  Included  In  that  refiner's  crude 
oil  receipts  for  the  month  In  which  delivery 
of  that  crude  oil  Is  made  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Any  firm  other  than  a  refiner 
that  is  eligible  to  receive  entitlement  Is- 
suances under  paragraph  (d)  (7)  of  §  211.67 
of  this  subpart  shall  be  deemed  to  have  crude 
oil  receipts  on  the  same  basis  as  if  it  were 
a  refiner  with  respect  to  any  volumes  of 
crude  oil  so  sold  and  delivered  to  the  United 
State-j  Government  for  storage  in  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Section  211.67  Is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (d)  (6)  and  (7)  to  read 
as  follows : 

i  211.67    Allocation  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

•  •  *  •  • 
(d)  •  •  • 

(6)  The  volume  of  a  refiner's  crude  oil 
runs  to  stills  in  a  particular  month  for  pur- 
poses of  the  calculations  In  paragraph  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  and  the  calculations  for 
the  national  domestic  crude  oil  supply  ratio 
(without  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (e)  of  §  211.67)  shall  include  the 
total  number  of  barrels  of  crude  oil  delivered 
to  the  United  States  Government  In  that 
month  for  storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  mandated  by  Title  I,  Part  B,  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Pub. 
L. 94-163). 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  firm  other  than  a  refiner 
(except  for  a  producer  as  to  a  first  sale  by  It 
of  domestic  crude  oil  subject  to  a  celling 
price  under  Part  212  of  this  chapter)  shall  be 
eligible  for  entitlement  Issuances  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  refiner  under  paragraph  (d)  (6)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  deliveries  of  crude 
oil  to  the  United  States  Government  for  stor- 
age In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
demanded  by  Title  I,  Part  B,  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Pub.  L.  94-163) . 


[FR  Doc.77-4226  Piled  2-7-77,12:28  pm] 
Q:  Current  Stocks 

The  U.S.  has  told  the  International  Energy 
Agency  that  present  Industry  petroleum 
stockpiles  are  equivalent  to  120  days  of  total 
oil  Imports.  Is  It  true  that  stocks  presently 
held  by  Industry  could  be  drawn  down  to  re- 
place all  our  Imports  for  4  months?  Shouldn't 
this  potential  supply  be  considered  part  of 
the  reserve'? 

A:  It  is  correct  that  industry  inventories 
of  petroleum  are  equivalent  to  approximately 
120  days  of  total  oil  Imports.  The  number  of 
days  of  supply  varies,  because  the  amount  of 
inventories  maintained  fiuctuates  dally  and 
by  season  and,  of  course,  our  dally  Import 
rate  fluctuates. 

FEA  believes  that  it  Is  not  true  that  these 
stocks  could  all  be  drawn  down  to  replace  all 
of  our  imports  for  4  months,  except  at  a  high 
cost  and  with  an  almost  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  refining  and  oil  distribution  ac- 
tivity of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  these  In- 
ventories are  required  Just  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  oil  through  the  refineries  and  the  dis- 
tribution system  without  interruptions,  spot 
shortages,  and  costly  Inefficiencies.  For  exam- 
ple, the  estimated  120  days  of  inventories  In- 
clude oil  In  refining  tanks,  pipeline  tankage, 
barges,  Intercoastal  tankers,  oil  tankers  in 
port,  and  all  working  stocks.  It  is  clear  that 
If  all  of  this  oil  were  consumed,  the  refining 
and  oil  distribution  system  would  come  to  a 
halt. 

Oil  Industry  experts  have  advised  FEA  that 
about  20  to  25  percent  of  these  Inventories 
probably  could  be  drawn  down  during  an  in- 
terruption without  creating  problems  in  con- 
tinuing operations.  FEA  Is  now  undertaking 
a  study  to  try  to  determine  more  accurately 
how  much  of  the  Inventories  could  be  uti- 
lized during  an  interruption  without  causing 
a  significant  economic  Impact. 

In  considering  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
SPR.  FEA  assumed  that  about  20  percent  of 
crude  oil  inventories  (or  about  60  MMB) 
could  be  used  as  a  subsMtute  for  the  SPR, 
thereby  permitting  a  Reserve  size  of  600  MMB 
rather  than  a  higher  level.  There  is  consider- 
able uncertainty  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  refined  product  inventories  could  be 
used  without  causing  spot  shortages.  There- 
fore. FEA  did  not  assume  that  any  product 
Inventories  could  be  substituted  for  the  SPR. 
As  a  technical  matter.  In  order  for  Industry 
Inventories  to  be  counted  as  part  of  an  In- 
dustrial Petroleum  Reserve  and  consequently 
as  part  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
the  petroleum  would  have  to  be  maintained 
In  "readily  available  Inventories."  which  sec- 
tion 152(5)  defines  as  "stocks  and  supplies  of 
petroleum  products  which  can  be  distributed 
or  used  without  aJTectlng  the  ability  of  the 
Importer  or  refiner  to  operate  at  normal  ca- 
pacity; such  term  does  not  include  minimum 
working  Inventories  or  other  unavailable 
stocks."  As  indicated  above,  most  of  Indus- 
try's present  oil  Inventory  does  not  meet  this 
test. 

It  is  clear  that  further  analysis  Is  needed 
regEirdtng  the  extent  to  which  industry  In- 
ventories can  be  utilized  during  a  supply  in- 
terruption. The  analysis  now  being  under- 
taken by  FEA  may  Impact  future  decisions 
regarding  the  ultimate  size  of  the  Reserve  if 
It  Is  concluded  that  we  should  place  more  or 
less  reliance  on  Industry  Inventories. 
Q.:  Amendments  to  the  Plan 
The  EPCA  provides  a  procedure  for  amend- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Administrator.  What 
amendments  do  you  knew  about  now  which 
win  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress? 
When  will  they  be  submitted? 

A :  At  this  time  there  are  no  final  decisions 
regarding  specific  amendments  to  the  Plan 
now  being  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  but  sev- 
eral amendments  are  likely. 

The  President  has  decided  to  propose  an 
accelerated  schedule  for  developing  the  Be- 
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serve.  This  proposal  would  provide  for  250 
million  barrels  In  storage  by  the  end  of  1978, 
and  500  million  barrels  by  the  end  of  1980. 
This  is  expected  to  result  in  some  amend- 
ments to  the  Plam,  which  would  likely  be  sub- 
mitted in  the  next  couple  of  months. 

The  Plan  will  be  amended  to  Include  more 
details  regarding  the  Distribution  Plan,  In- 
cluding more  specific  plans  for  allocation, 
pricing,  and  transportation.  We  now  plan  to 
be  able  to  submit  that  Amendment  by  De- 
cember 15,  1977. 

Uj>on  completion  of  the  above  Distribution 
Plan  details  and  a  reexamination  of  the  need 
for  regional  product  storage  and  storage  In 
noncontiguous  areas,  there  may  be  a  need  to 
submit  a  Plan  Amendment  regarding  regional 
and  noncontiguous  area  storage.  We  expect 
to  be  able  to  submit  a  report  on  the  results 
of  this  reexamination  by  December  15,  1977. 
When  the  final  storage  sites  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  SPR,  a  Plan  Amendment  or 
Amendments  will  be  submitted,  with  full  de- 
scriptions of  the  selected  sites.  We  expect 
that  most  or  all  of  the  sites  will  be  selected 
by  early  1978. 
Q:  Timing  of  Fill  of  Reserve 
What  Is  the  likelihood  that  the  present 
plan  for  filling  the  Reserve  can  be  accelerated, 
so  that  more  storage  can  be  available — and 
filled — sooner? 

A:  Analyses  of  potential  petroleum  Inter- 
ruptions, and  the  U.S.  economic  losses  that 
would  result,  show  that  the  Reserve  should 
be  developed  to  at  least  the  500  MMB  level 
as  rapidly  as  possible  under  an  economically 
and  environmentally  sound  development 
program.  The  current  SPR  Plan  represents 
a  comprehensive  and  realistic  schedule  for 
storing  500  MMB  of  oil  by  the  end  of  1982. 
However,  this  plan  was  prepared  recognizing 
annual  budget  restrictions.  Without  such 
constraints,  the  SPR  development  could  be 
accelerated  and  the  U.S.  economy  could  de- 
rive the  Reserve's  benefits  at  an  earlier  date. 
President  Carter  h&s  decided  to  propose 
acceleration  of  the  program  to  have  500 
MMB  of  crude  oil  stored  by  the  end  of  1980 — 
2  years  earlier  than  the  cm-rent  plan — and 
250  MMB  by  the  end  of  1978. 

The  total  cost  of  an  accelerated  program 
is  now  estimated  to  be  roughly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  current  plan.  The  cost  of  facili- 
ties win  Increase  somewhat,  but  this  should 
be  more  than  offset  by  a  reduction  in  oil 
prices  due  to  earlier  purchases.  Acceleration 
will  necessitate  increasing  FY  1978,  1979  and 
1980  appropriations  in  order  to  finance  ac- 
celerated petroleum  purchases.  Accelerating 
the  program  Is  expected  to  significantly  re- 
duce U.S.  vulnerability  to  a  petroleum  supply 
interruption  In  the   1979-1982  period. 

Q:  Prior  to  your  testimony  the  Committee 
heard  from  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Harris  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  on 
objections  of  the  State  to  one  aspect  of  the 
Plan.  While  we  know  th&t  you  have  probably 
not  yet  familiarized  yourself  with  this  spe- 
cific issue,  can  the  Committee  e.xpect  that 
FEA  will  work  with  the  State  of  Hawaii  in 
a  reexamination  of  this  matter?  If  so,  can 
we  ask  that  you  keep  the  Committee  ap- 
prised of  any  developments? 

A:  I  have  directed  FEA  staff  to  work  with 
officials  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  reexamining 
the  question  of  whether  some  portion  of  the 
SPR  should  be  stored  in  Hawaii.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  Hawaii's  needs 
for  Jet  fuel,  and  we  will  be  holding  discus- 
sions with  Department  of  Defense  representa- 
tives to  determine  whether  an  Increase  in 
DOD  petroleum  storage  capacity  in  Hawaii 
might  help  meet  those  needs.  I  will  be  happy 
to  keep  the  Committee  apprised  of  any  de- 
velc^ments  during  the  course  of  these  re- 
views. Upon  completion  of  the  reviews,  I  will 
personally  consider  the  issue,  and  will  In- 
form the  Committee  of  my  conclusions. 
Q.  Disposition  of  Oil  from  the  Reserve 
Suppose  we  had  an  embargo  with  the 
Eeserve — or  part  of  it — in  place.  How  would 


the  Government  make  this  oil  available  to 
U.S.  refiners? 

Would  oil  go  only  to  U.S.  refiners,  or  would 
some   be   exported   to   Caribbean    refineries? 
What  would  be  the  price  of  the  oU? 
What    allocation    mechanism    would    be 
used? 

Describe  the  price  and  allocation  regula- 
tions you   would   Intend   to  use. 

When  will  the  detailed  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  used  be  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review? 

A.  Tlie  SPR  Plan  sets  forth  the  general 
objectives  and  policies  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  using  the  Reserve,  but  the  details 
of  the  SPR  Distribution  Plan  have  not  been 
completed.  While  at  this  time  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  definitive  answers  to  these 
questions,  the  following  general  comments 
may  be  useful  In  understanding  how  we  are 
proceeding. 

Several  options  are  now  being  considered 
for  allocating  the  SPR  oil.  One  option  v/ould 
be  to  allocate  the  SPR  crude  oil  to  refiners 
along  with  other  crude  oil  that  Is  available 
to  the  United  States.  Refiners,  and  possibly 
importers  of  refined  products,  might  be 
given  "buy"  rights  to  this  crude  oil,  which 
they  could  then  use  directly  or  to  exchange 
for  other  crude  or  products. 

Some  of  the  SPR  crude  oil,  or  other  avail- 
able crude  oil  that  may  be  allocated,  may 
go  to  Caribbean  refineries.  This  might  be 
done  under  a  direct  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  Caribbean  refiners  or 
governments,  or  U.S.  importers  of  refined 
products  might  receive  rights  to  crude  oil 
which  they  could  then  provide  to  Caribbean 
refineries  in  exchange  for  desired  refined 
products. 

Decisions  have  not  been  msde  on  the 
price  to  be  charged  for  the  Reserve  oil  when 
it  is  u.'ied.  It  is  expected  that  a  decision  will 
be  made  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
an  interruption,  consistent  with  general 
policy  guidelines.  It  is  expected  that  the 
price  will  be  based  on  several  factors.  In- 
cluding the  objective  of  permitting  refill  of 
the  Reserve  without  further  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Other  factors  affecting  the  price  might 
be  objectives  such  as  encouraging  energy 
conser"Vatlon,  minimizing  regional  inequities 
or  minimizing  inflationary  Impact. 

The  specific  allocation  mechanism  to  be 
used  has  not  been  decided,  but  it  may  be 
similar  to  the  current  mechanism  of  pro- 
viding buy  rights  to  some  users  pnd  re- 
quiring others  to  sell.  It  is  planned  to  de- 
velop a  mechanism  that  will  be  effective  In 
a  variety  of  shortfall  slttiatlons. 

We  now  plan  to  complete  a  Distribution 
Plan  to  be  provided  to  Congress  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  1977. 

Q:  In  formulating  the  SPR  Plan,  particu- 
larly those  portions  dealing  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  petroleum  market  and  the 
response  of  the  market  to  Interruptions,  did 
you  consult  with  members  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  major  u.sers  or  purchasers  of  pe- 
troleum products,  such  as  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  other  persons  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  that  market?  If  so,  whom? 

In  formulating  that  portion  of  the  SPR 
Plan  which  deals  with  regional  storage,  did 
you  consult  with  any  persons  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  the  market  in  residual  fuel 
oil,  such  a.":  major  utilities  or  other  large  pur- 
chasers? If  so,  whom? 

A:  PEA,  and  Its  contractors  who  were  se- 
lected to  study  certain  aspects  of  the  Plan, 
have  had  numerous  Informal  discussions 
with  members  of  the  petrolexjm  Industry, 
major  users  or  purchasers  and  other  persons 
familiar  with  oneration  of  the  petroleum 
ket,  throughout  the  past  year  as  the  SPR 
Plan  was  being  developed. 

These  discussions  frequently  dealt  with  a 
large  number  of  Issues  related  to  the  Re- 
serve, including  the  type  of  oil  to  be  stored, 
the  transportation  system,  Industry  inven- 
tories,  storage   facilUies,    economic    consid- 


erations, and  vulnerabilities.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  pull  together  a  complete  list  of 
the  organizations  consulted  or  to  break  the 
list  down  by  subject  matter  discussed. 

Following  is  the  partial  list  of  organiza- 
tions that  were  consulted : 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Ashland  Oil  Co. 

Atlantic  Richfield. 

Blyth,  Eastman,  Dillon  &  Co. 

Boston  Edison. 

Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp. 

Delmarva  Electric  Co. 

Easton  Utilities. 

Edison  Electric  Inst. 

Florida  Power  Corp. 

Gulf  OU  Co. 

Hawaii  Independent  Refining,  Inc. 

Mid -Atlantic  Area  Council  (Electric  Re- 
liability). 

New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

North  American  Petroleum  Corp. 

Northeast  Power  Coordinating  Committee 
(Electric  Reliability). 

Northern  Contractors  Co.  (Terminal  Op- 
erator). 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light. 

Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Pride  Refining  Co. 

Rock  Island  Refining  Corp. 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Sun  Oil  Co. 

Tallahassee  Electric. 

Texaco. 

Q.  Residual  Fuel  Oil 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  the  refined  petroleum 
product  which  Is  most  heavily  supplied  by 
imports.  Yet  the  Plan  calls  for  no  residual 
storage. 

How  fa-at  can  the  domestic  system  contem- 
plated In  the  Plan  react  to  a  cutoff  In  crude 
oil  to  the  foreign  resld  refineries  which  sup- 
ply our  Imported  residual  fuel  oil? 

Do  you  intend  to  reevaluate  the  decision 
in  the  current  plan  not  to  store  residual 
fuel  oil?  Please  comment  on  the  view,  ex- 
pressed by  several  witnesses,  that  15  mllliou 
barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  and/or  No.  4  fuel 
oil  should  be  stored  in  New  England. 

A:  The  domestic  system  should  be  able  to 
respond  to  a  cut-off  of  crude  oil  to  refineries 
supplying  residual  oil  to  U.S.  consumers  with- 
in about  five  to  six  weeks  from  the  start  of 
an  interruption. 

Domestic  primary  inventories  at  refineries 
and  bulk  terminals,  as  well  as  uninterrupted 
production,  are  estimated  to  provide  adequate 
residual  supplies  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
The  days  of  supply  were  calculated  by  con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  likely  Inter- 
ruption, peak  seasonal  demands,  and  mag- 
nitudes of  Inventory  stoclCE  at  regional  and 
PADD  levels. 

I  plan  to  fully  reexamine  the  decision  not 
to  store  residual  fuel  oU.  There  appear  to  be 
some  questions  about  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  rely  on  Caribbean  refineries  and 
about  the  reliability  of  foreign  flag  tankers. 
I  want  to  have  a  thorough  analysts  of  these 
questions  conducted,  as  well  as  develop 
allocation,  pricing,  and  transportation  j  ■*  ns, 
before  making  a  decision  on  whether  some 
re.';idual  oil  (or  a  substitute  such  as  No.  4 
oH)  should  be  stored. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the 
attached  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  recently 
sent  to  several  Senators  from  New  England 
on  this  subject. 

If  we  find  that  we  cannot  rely  on  the  Carib- 
bean refineries  and  on  foreign  flag  tankers 
to  the  extent  that  wras  assvimed  In  develop- 
ing the  SPR  Plan,  storage  of  about  15  MMB 
of  No.  4  fuel  oil  would  probably  be  adequate 
to  protect  against  those  and  other  uncer- 
tainties. It  appears,  however,  that  some  or 
all  of  that  oil  could  be  stored  In  lower  cost 
Gulf  Coast  storage  if  we  can  be  assured  that 
tankers  will  be  available  to  move  the  oU. 
Attachment. 
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FzDEHAL  Energy  Administration 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februa 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
17. S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear   Senator  McInttre:    This 
sponse   to   the   letter   of   February 
from    you    and    other    Senators 
England,  regarding  the  Strategic 
Reserve  (SPR)  Plan. 

I   agree   entirely   with   the 
steps  set  forth  in  your  letter, 
during  hearings  before  the  Senalje 
Committee   on   February   4,   I   w 
examine    this   issue   personally 
the  concerns  raised  by  you  and 
England  representatives. 

As  a  minimum,  I  intend  to 
your  recommendations  that  we: 

Request    the    Department    of 
other  outside  organizations  to 
dependent  strategic  analysis  of  th< 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan,  with  a 
focus  on    the   reliability   of 
fineries  and  foreign   flag  tankers 
variety  of  possible  Interruptions; 

Develop  a  complete  Distribution 
standby  allocation  and  pricing 
and 

After  completion  of  the  above 
analyze    the    question   of    whethe 
storage   in  New  England  or  othe 
necessary. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  not 
recommend  that  the   Plan   be 
provide  product  storage  In  New 
other  regions  If  this  careful 
does  not  satisfy  me  that  regional 
especially  those  for  Imported  pro( 
adequately  be  met  by  an  SPR  c 
crude  oil  stored  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
a  distribution  plan  for  using  that 
to  satisfy  regional  requirements. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  thl 
ment  to  perform  the  strategic  an 
development   of    complete 
location  and  transportation  plans 
examination  of  the  regional  produfct 
issue  is  a  major  additional  undertaking 
may  be  sure  that  this  will  be  a  hi 
efTort  in  this  agency,  however, 
expect  that  we  will  complete  it 
submit  our  findings,   conclusions 
appropriate  Plan  Amendments  to 
no  later  than  next  December  15,  ajong 
our  first  annual  report  on  the  p 
the  SPR  Program. 

As  stated  In  the  SPR  Plan,  ou 
will  examine  a  number  of  factor  > 
ticular    Importance    to    New    Eng 
other  regions.  These  will  Include 

The  availability  and  potential 
of  Industry  inventories; 

The  ability  of  the  Government 
the  movement  of  U.S.  and  foreigr 

The  ability  to  manage  refinery 
Ing  an  emergency; 

The  mechanisms  for  assuring 
ers  of  refined  products  will  have 
sources  of  supply  if  needed; 

Procedures   for   controlling   or 
the  prices  of  products;  and 

The  need  to  provide  for  equlta|)le 
ment  of  all  areas  of  the  country 
objective   of  minimizing  the 
pact  of  an  Interruption. 

I   Intend   to   ask  representative  i 
England    and    other    regions    to 
with  the  Federal  Energy 
developing    these    distribution, 
pricing  and  transportation  plans. 

I  want  to  empha.slze  that  I  do 
the  SPR  Plan,  which  the  Congress 
Inlng,  as  the  •"final"  plan  for  this 
I  view  it  as  a  dynamic  Plan  whl4h 
changed  as  necessary  to  reflect  c 
cumstances   regarding   our 
severe    Interruptions    and    as    we 
more  effective  or  efliclent  means  ol 
ing  to  those  emergencies.  The 
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and  Conservation  Act  provides  a  mechanism 
for  amending  the  SPR  Plan,  and  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  such  amendments 
whenever  I  believe  they  are  desirable. 

Although  we  may  conclude  that  some  modi- 
fications In  the  Plan  which  the  Congress  Ss 
now  examining  will  be  required,  I  regard 
It  to  be  essential  that  we  proceed  as  quickly 
as  we  can  with  the  developnient  of  the  crude 
oil  storage  proposed  In  the  Plan.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  v/111  support  the 
Plan  as  It  is  now  formulated  pending  sub- 
sequent reexamination  of  the  regional  prod- 
uct storage  Isiue. 

I  fully  understand  your  concerns  about 
the  Reserve  Program,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  continue  to  discuss  these  with  you  per- 
sonally as  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  O'Leart, 

Administrator. 

Q :  Royalty  Oil  and  Elk  Hills  Oil 

The  Federal  Government  could  have  ac- 
cess to  considerable  amounts  of  oil  from  roy- 
alties from  production  on  Federal  lands  and 
the  OCS  (according  to  our  information,  about 
50  million  barrels  per  year  above  oil  now 
taken  by  small  refiners)  and  from  Elk  Hills 
fpotcntlally  100  million  barrels  per  year  at 
full  Elk  Kills  production  rates).  Why  isn't 
this  oil  being  given  greater  consideration 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Reserve  rather  than 
buying  oil  from  OPEC? 

How  many  small  refiners  now  use  royalty 
oil? 

A.  Use  of  Royalty  Oil 

The  issue  of  whether  to  use  royalty  oil 
is  a  part  of  the  question  of  how  the  Reserve 
should  be  financed.  If  FEA  were  to  use  roy- 
alty oil  for  the  Reserve,  it  would  simply  be 
an  Indirect  way  of  passing  some  of  the  SPR 
costs  along  to  petroleum  users.  If  FEA  used 
the  low  cost  royalty  oil,  higher  cost  foreign 
oil  would  have  to  be  obtained  by  the  private 
sector  as  a  substitute.  In  thl.e  case,  a  par- 
ticularly large  share  of  the  SPR  costs  would 
be  placed  on  a  relatively  few  small  refiners 
who  now  obtain  a  significant  benefit  from 
the  royalty  oil. 

In  January  1977,  55  small  refiners  had  con- 
tracts to  purchase  royalty  oil.  Many  of  these 
refiners  do  not  actually  use  the  oil;  they  ex- 
change It  for  oil  that  Is  more  accessible  or 
of  a  more  suitable  type.  In  FT-1976,  these 
55  small  refiners  purchased  about  33  million 
barrels  of  royalty  oil. 

PEA  Is  now  studying  se7eral  possible  op- 
tions for  financing  the  SPR.  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  using  royalty  oil  would  be  an  un- 
desirable approach  because  of  the  Inequit- 
able distribution  of  the  Impact  and  the  po- 
tential disruption  of  established  supply  rela- 
tionships for  small  refiners. 

Vse  of  Elk  mils  Oil 

FEA  has  no  objection  to  purchasing  Elk 
Hills  oil,  to  the  extent  It  Is  suitable  for 
SPR  storage.  If  It  costs  no  more  than  other 
oil  avaUable  for  storage.  We  will  make  these 
cost  comparisons  as  we  proceed  with  the 
purchase  of  oil  for  the  SPR. 

Q:   Tanker  Lightering  in  the  Gulf 

What  requirements  will  FEA  place  on  the 
transfer  of  oil  from  the  large  crude  carriers 
In  International  trade  to  smaller  vessels  for 
delivery  to  the  reserve? 

Will  these  requirements  be  clearly  laid 
out  before  bids  are  requested  for  the  supply 
of  oil? 

A:  In  preparing  the  programmatic  envir- 
onmental Impact  statement  for  the  SPR, 
four  alternative  methods  of  transporting 
the  oil  were  considered.  These  Included  both 
lightering  and  transshipment  from  very 
large  crude  carriers  to  smaller  vessels,  as 
well  as  direct  delivery  to  a  deep  water 
port  and  transport  in  only  smaller  vessels. 
The  four  methods  were  compared  on  the 
basis  of  accident  types  and  rates  associated 
with  different  sizes  of  ships.  The  analysis 
concluded  that  on   the   basis   of   accidents 


only,  there  is  no  statistical  difference  be- 
tween  lightering    and    transshipment. 

Oil  for  the  SPR  will  be  purchased  through 
the  normal  Federal  Government  procure- 
ment procedures.  FEA  has  under  study  the 
question  of  what  environmental  require- 
ments should  be  Imposed  on  Its  suppliers,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  hov/  those  require- 
ments should  be  stated  in  any  solicitation. 
Q:  Tanker  Traffic  in  the  Gulf 
Under  the  FEA  plan,  a  substantial  amount 
of  additional  oil  will  be  transported  to  the 
GuU  Coast. 

What  percentage  Increase  in  traffic  do  you 
anticipate? 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  tanker 
spills  recently.  What  assurances  can  FEA 
give  Louisiana  that  spills  or  leaka  from  the 
Reserve  will  not  contaminate  the  State's 
wetlands? 

A:  During  the  heaviest  period  of  fill  for 
all  of  the  SPR  sites  combined,  the  antici- 
pated SPR  traffic  could  be  between  400,000 
and  500,000  barrels  per  day.  During  the 
heaviest  fill  period,  site  facilities  construc- 
tion will  have  been  completed  end  tankers 
will  be  the  primary  transport  mode.  The 
ports  to  be  used  for  site  fill  will  be  capable 
of  handling  tankers  ranging  In  size  from 
35,000  to  80,000  deadweight  tons  (dwt)  with 
capacities  ranging  from  300,000  to  595,000 
barrels  respectively.  Allowing  for  the  use  of 
some  smaller  tankers,  the  average  dally  In- 
crease In  shipping  traffic  dus  to  SPR  fill 
could  be  In  the  range  of  1  to  3  ships. 

The  total  barge  and  tanker  petroletim 
traffic  for  the  Gulf  Coast  area  (excluding 
SPR  All)  is  estimated  to  be  between  6.0  and 
6.5  million  barrels  per  day  during  the 
period  of  maxlmxira  SPR  fill.  Adding  the 
SPR  traffic  of  up  to  500,000  barrels  per  day, 
therefore,  would  Increase  total  petroleum 
barge  and  tanker  movements  in  the  area 
by  6  to  8  percent,  in  terms  of  barrels  per 
day. 

The  Reserve  Is  currently  planned  to  be 
contained  entirely  underground  in  caverns 
in  salt.  SPR  salt  domes  and  their  existing 
caverns  have  been  selected  for  structural 
stability  so  that  the  possibility  of  wetland 
contamination  from  cavity  collapse  is  pre- 
cluded. Should  any  loss  result  from  the 
wellhead.  It  would  be  suitably  contained 
within  the  dlked-ln  area  surrotmdlng  each 
wellhead.  Normal  precautions  will  be  taken 
with  regard  to  oil  movement  on-site  through 
pipelines. 

Initially  oil  will  be  barged  Into  sites  using 
existing  facilities.  FEA  Is  developing  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Plan  for  each  site 
which  will  establish  design  and  operational 
criteria.  The  Plan  will  Include  the  examina- 
tion of  the  commercial  operation  of  these 
barge  docks  and  if  additional  environmental 
protection  Is  required.  It  will  be  provided. 
Normal  fill  will  be  via  tanker  unloadlngs  at 
docks  which  service  the  individual  sites 
through  crude  oil  pipelines  burled  beneath 
the  sou.  These  lines  will  carry  the  oU  directly 
to  surge  tankage  from  where  It  will  be 
pumped  directly  underground  Into  the  solu- 
tion cavern.  All  tankage  will  be  dlked-in  to 
prevent  oil  migration  In  the  event  of  tankage 
failure.  Spills  will  be  minimized  as  a  result  of 
minimal  handling  of  the  oil  once  It  leaves 
storage. 

Q :  District  V  Storage. 
The  plan  proposes  no  storage  for  PAD  Dis- 
trict V  (the  West  Coast).  We  know  we  have 
problems  In  the  transportation  of  energy  sup- 
plies between  District  V  and  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  Why  shouldn't  some  storage  be  located 
in  District  V  Instead  of  keeping  all  of  It  out- 
side the  West  Coast? 

A.  The  1980  West  Coast  demand  for  prod- 
ucts is  forecast  to  be  satisfied  92  percent  by 
local  refining  of  domestic  crude.  3  percent  by 
local  refining  of  imported  crude,  and  only  6 
percent  by  product  Imports.  The  low  forecast 
of  Imports  reflects  the  substantial  crude  oil 
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production  In  the  Western  U.S.  and  Increas-  Defense  Analyses;   January  1977.  A  copy  is  Reserve  we  propose,  unless  It  first  has  been 

ing  supplies  from  Alaska.  submitted  herewith.  inspected  thoroughly,  carries  adequate  safety 

It  is  anilclpated  that  there  will  be  some  tie-  Mr.  Marlowe's  statement  made  two  major  and   navigation  equipment.   Is   structurally 

mand  restraints  during  a  severe  interruption  recommendations.  These  are:  sound    and    completely    seaworthy,    and    la 

which  would  reduce  consumption  by  3  to  6  1.  Elk  Hills  crude  should  be  used  for  the  manned  by  properly-trained  U.S.  crews." 

percent.  This  would  largely  remove  the  need  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  and  The  major  proposals  for  crude  tanker  use 

for  imports  for  the  West  Coast.  It  also  should  2.  Tankers  should  be  used  to  store  a  portion  have  centered  around  acquiring  50,000  DWT- 

be  recognized  that  even  a  very  severe  embargo  of  the  oil  In  the  Strategic  Reserve.  type  lald-up  tankers  on  the  foreign  scrap 

is  not  likely  to  cut  off  more  than  about  50  FEA  is.  In  fact,  considering  the  use  of  Elk  market.  These  tankers  are  generally  20  years 

percent  of  oil  imports.  There  will  be  opportu-  Hills  Reserve  oil  for  the  SPR.  old  or  more,  and  In  questionable  condition, 

nities  to  allocate  the  remaining  Imports,  a«  Elk  Hills'  Steven's  Zone  oil  could  be  stored  Under  the  assumption  that  a  thorough  refur- 

well  as  the  SPR  oil,  to  those  areas  In  need.  in  the  SPR,  but  transportation  costs  to  Gulf  blshment  and  subsequent  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

In  the  unllkelv  event  that  there  would  be  Coast  storage  sites  via  coast-wise  shipping  inspection  could  restore  the  vessels  to  oper- 

a  need  to  move  SPR  oil  from  the  Gulf  Coast  may  make  storage  of  NPR  oil   more  costly  atlng  condition  per  the  above  stipulations, 

to  the  West  Coast,   this  could  be  done  by  than  oil  from  other  sources.  FEA  has  no  ob-  and  at  a  total  cost  iiicJuding  purchase  of  no 

tankers  without  significant  difficulty  In  vlaw  Jection  to  purchasing  the  suitable  Elk  Hills  more  than  $4.22  per  barrel  stored,  the  ques- 

of  the  relatively  small  quantities  involved.  oil  if  it  costs  no  more  than  other  oil  avail-  tion  of  manning  remains.  It  Is  not  clear  that 

Q:   The  SPR  Plan  is  not  clear  about  the  able  for  storage.  We  will  make  these  com-  a  fully  loaded  tanker  could  be  stationed  un- 

FEA's  Intent  to  use  U.S.  Flag  vessels  to  carry  parisons  as  we  proceed  with  the  purchase  of  der   any  anchorage  condition   in   northeast 

at  least  one-half  of  SPR  imports.  Yet  U.S.  the  SPR  oil.  United  States'  waters  with  less  than  a  fully 

ships  win  be  required  to  move  SPR  oil  around  Concerning   the   second   recommendation,  qualified   operational    crew.    Proposals   have 

the  country  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  that  tankers  be  used  for  a  portion  of  the  described    manning    with    a    skeleton    crew 

withdrawal.  Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  to  In-  SPR.  FEA  has  reviewed  the  Issue  and  has  (e.g.,  two  licensed  officers,  four  able-bodied 

quire  into  the  FEA's  transportation  plans:  determined  that  there  are  four  serious  draw-  seamen  and  four  oller/flremen  for  every  5 

1.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954,  re-  backs  to  svich  use.  tankers,  plus  5  fire  watchmen  for  each  group 
quires  that  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  The  economics  of  tanker  storage  are  very  of  15  tenkers).  FEA  believes  that  a  detailed 
U.S.  Government  impelled  exports  and  im-  unfavorable  when  compared  to  salt  domes  appraisal  of  manning  requirements  could 
ports  be  carried  on  U.S.  ships.  What  plan  and  existing  mines.  The  estimated  cost  of  severely  increase  the  cost  estimates  of  tanker 
does  the  FEA  have  to  Insure  that  U.S.  ships  such  storage  Is  a  minimum  of  $6  per  barrel,  use  for  storing  petroleum. 

are  allotted  at  least  one-half  of  all  SPR  oil  with  the  possibility  of  much  higher  costs  to  4.    "The    so-called    'venting'    problem    is 

Imports?  provide  adequate  environmental  protection  greatly  exaggerated." 

2.  There  are  several  proposals  under  dls-  and  security.  Discussions  with  Industry  tanker  operators 
cusslon  regarding  how  the  Government  will  The  environmental  hazards  are  potentially  confirm  the  fact  that  tankers  exhaust  hydro- 
purchase  SPR  oil,  including  CIF  contracts  severe  and  it  is  likely  that  adequate  envl-  carbon  vapors  during  periods  of  storage.  The 
that  give  the  seller  the  control  over  ship-  ronmcntal  protection  measures  would  make  estimate  of  the  level  of  exhaust  gas  release  is 
ping.  What  provisions  does  the  FEA  intend  tanker  storage  economically  prohibitive.  complicated  since  it  Is  dependent  on  the  type 
to  write  Into  Its  sales  contracts  to  assure  that  Sabotage  and  other  security  problems  as-  of  petroleum  (or  product)  on  board;  length 
U.S.  ships  will  be  given  at  least  one-half  of  soclatad  with  tanker  storage  are  much  of  storage  (no  known  empirical  Information 
the  SPR  work  under  all  contractual  arrange-  greater  possibilities  than  with  land-based  exists  for  periods  in  excess  of  two-three 
ments?  storage.  months) ;  and  location  of  vessel  ( cllmatologl- 

A:  1.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act  is  applicable  Operational   requirements   such   as   heat-  cal  factors,  temperature,  etc.). 

to  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the  SPR  sites.  Ing.   desUting.   and  other  stored  petroleum  The  FEA  estimate  is  Intended  to  provide 

The  Act  requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  handling    problems    associated    with    long-  a  working  figure  for  comparative  purfjoses, 

all  Imports  for  the  U.S.  Government  be  car-  term  storage  pose  technical  questions  of  un-  rather   than   represent  either  optimistic  or 

rled  on  U.S.  flag  ships,  if  they  are  available  known  magnitude.  pessimistic  limits.  FEA  feels  that  the  data 

at  reasonable  rates.  When  the  offers  are  re-  In  view  of  the  estimates  that  tankers  will  employed  accomplish  this  purpose, 

viewed  for  the  SPR  oil.  FEA  will  take  steps  not  be  lower  cost  than  other  more  suitable  5    •• "    ,  Less  than  one  percent  of  oil  stored 

to  Insure  that  these  regulations  are  followed,  forms  of  storage,  FEA  does  not  plan  to  use  jn  tankers  is  lost  in  the  recovery  proc&s. 

We   will   be   working   closely   with    the   U.S.  tankers  lor  storage.  while  the  figure  for  underground  storage  is 

Maritime   Administration    in   this   effort.   If  Mr.   Marlowe   makes   a   number  of  state-  around  6  percent." 

U.S.  flag  ships  are  not  available  at  reason-  ments  on  pages  four  and  five  of  his  testl-  Based  on  data  from  actual  storsige  facll- 

able  rates,  in  time  to  meet  the  SPR  fill  sched-  mony  that  merit  response.  j^ies   (e.g.,  the  German  Government),  FEA 

ule,  this  Act  win  not  prevent  the  SPR  oil  1.  ".  .  .  they  (FEA)  say  there  Is  no  prece-  estimates  that  more  than  99  percent  of  the 

from  being  carried  on  ships  of  foreign  flags,  dent  for  the  use  of  tankers  for  this  purpose,  qjj  stored  in  salt  domes  can  be  recovered. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Preference  But  this  country  stored  grain  aboard  tankers  g  ..  tanker  storage  would  be  avaUable 
Act  will  be  written  into  the  solicitations  during  the  1950's,  and  other  countries — such  ^ j^^  sooner  than  the  underground  sites  .  .  ." 
which  wUl  call  for  any  Imported  oU  to  be  as  Japan — have  tanker  storage  programs  for  jj  ^^  decision  were  made  in  mid-February 
delivered  by  50  percent  U.S.  flag  ships.  If  crude  oil  underway."  jg,,  ^^  ^5^  tanker  storage,  the  envlronmen- 
available.  Compliance  with  the  contract  and  The  storage  of  grain  cannot  be  compared  j^^^j  procedures  alone  would  require  a  mini- 
all  its  provisions  will  be  monitored,  Includ-  with  the  storage  of  crude  oil.  Problems  of  mum'of  12  months,  and  by  perhaps  mid-1978, 
Ing  review  to  assure  compliance  with  the  pollution  and  environmental  contamination  ^.j^^j^  ^  completely  "favorable  series  of  events' 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  do  not  occur  with  giain  storage;  clearly,  the  bankers    could    be    "on-station. '    With    the 

Q:  Tanker  Storage  Costs  storage  of  a  material  such  as  grain  In  tank-  j^nned  salt-dome  storage,  some  87.5  MMB 

The  FEA  plan  estimates  the  cost  of  storage  ers  bears  little  comparison  with  a  potentially  ^^  crude  will  be  In  storage  by  August  1978. 

in  tankers  at  $3.00  per  barrel.  Please  provide  explosive  and  chemically  active  product  such  .^.j^j^,    j^    approximately    equivalent    to    250 

a  derivation  of  this  figure.  as  petroleum  or  petroleum  products,  except  tankers  of  50  000  DWT 

Mr.    Howard    Marlowe,    representing    the  for  the  fact  that  tankers  are  used  In  both 

National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Asso-  cases.  comments  on  mb.  lichtblat;  s  testimony 

elation,  strongly  advocated  storage  of  residual  FEA  has  attempted  to  identify  any  prec-  Mr.  Llchtblau's  testimony  Indicates  a  very 

fuel  oil  in  tankers  off  New  England.  A  copy  edents  for  the  use  of  tankers  for  long-term  perceptive  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  plan, 

of  his  statement  Is  enclosed.  Please  provide  oil  storage.  We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  We  have  the  following  comments  on  each 

the   Committee   with  your  analysis  of   this  useful  precedents  that  provide  cost,  tech-  section  of  his  testimony: 

testimony.  nical  feasibility  and  environmental  data  re-  ;vgg^  tQj.  „„  Accelerated  Storage  Program 

A.  The  cost  estimate  for  tanker  storage  is  gardlng  long-term  storage  in  tankers.  •cri.o.  „r,»i,.,.o=  «f  ,^«t»^,1•io1  ^^^terr1l^,t1nnl^ 

$6.42  per  barrel.  The  costs  are  estimated  as  2.  ".  .  .  The  economics  of  tanker  storage  ^  ^EA  s  ^"alyses  of  P°^entlal  Interruptto^^^^^ 

follows,  m  1970  dollars.  are  very  unfavorable  when  compared  to  salt  f"^  ^^^  ^°^^^l     ,}  ^    ]      ,       h'  .      T  i«tt 

^    .  .  .x,r  domes  and  existing  mines.  ...we  Challenge  T  f^XTJ^'"''^^  ^^     Zf°^^^~.t.,^ 

^     ^  "tf-  ^                                  Cost,  $.BBL  PEA'S  abUity   to  substantiate  their  tanker  ^he  500  MMB  level  as  rapidly  as  possible  un- 

Tanker  Purchase .$4.22  cost  conclusions        "  ^^^    ^"    economlcaUy    and    envlronmentaUy 

Refurbishing  after  lay-up 0.  14  ^he  enclosed  report,  IDA  Technical  Paper  ^°^^'^  development  program,  as  suggested  by 

Movement  to  U.S 0.28  p_j24i.  provides  Vae  ba?ls  for  the  FEA  cost  Mr.  Lichtblau. 

Vapor  recovery  system 0.56  estimates.   Further,   FEA  Is  of   the  opinion  The  current  SPR  Plan  was  prepared  recog- 

Anchorape  system 0.11  ^j^^j  continued  study  and  definition  of  the  nlzing  annual   budget  constraints  and  the 

Crew,  maintenance,  etc 1.82  tanker    option    to    Include    the    additional  minimum  reo.ulrements  of  the  Act.  We  have 

Evaporation  less 0.30  safety  and  environmental  safeguards  neces-  analyzed  the  feasibility  of  accelerating  the 

Tanker  sale  (cost  recovery) (1.01)  g^j.y  j^j.  ^^  operational  storage  system  could  schedule  and  believe  that  some  acceleration 

only   increase   the   tanker   costs   which   are  is   possible,   particularly   In    1979   and   1980. 

Total  discounted  present  value..     6.42  presented   in   the   IDA  report.   The  conclu-  With  Increased  annual  funding.  It  now  ap- 

■Tne  fun  derivation  of  this  estimate  is  pro-  sion  remains  that  the  economics  of  tanker  pears  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  500 

vlded  in  the  teclinical  paper.  "Use  of  Tankers  storage  aie  very  unfavorable.  MMB  In  storage  by  the  end  of  1980  as  sug- 

for    Stockpiling    Petroleum";    Institute    for  3.  "No  vessel  would  be  used  In  the  Floating  gested  by  Mr.  Lichtblau.  It  may  be  possible 
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to  make  some  Increase  aoove  the 
level  by  the  end  of  1978,  but 
considerations    and    construction 
the  constraining  factors  In  that  tli+e 

Our  preliminary   estimates   Indl 
the  program  could  be  accelerated  to 
by  the  end  of  1980  with  no  Increasi  i 
ccsts.    Ihe    cost    of    facuUles    may 
somewhat,  but  this  should  be  more 
set  by  a  reduction  In  oil  costs 
possibility  of  obtaining  lower  :!1 
earlier  purchases. 

The    question    of    whether    tl.e 
should  be  accelerated  is  now  being 
by  the  Administration.  If  a  decislor 
to  do  so,  a  Plan  Amendment  would 
mltted  for  review  by  the  Congress 
Availability  of  Crude 
We   generally   agree   with   Mr 
analysis  regarding  the  availability 
oil  to  meet  an  accelerated  fill  schedule 
Storage  Sites 
The  constraints  discussed   by  Mi 
blau  are  particularly  Important  In 
years  of  the  program.  We  agree  with 
elusion  that  there  are  advantages  in 
tratlng  on  a  few  sites  because  of 
vlronmental   and  construction  i__.. 
also  offers  the  benefits  of  economies 
Construction  of  Superports 
The    availability    of    the    superpo 
talnly  would  help  ease  problems  of 
dock  facilities  for  filling,  but  our 
Indicates  that  an  accelerated  fill 
500  MMB  by  the  end  of  1980  Is 
possible  without  the  superports. 

Increasing  the  Storage  Ceilinj 
We  agree  that  it  may  be  aopropriat  e 
crease  the  size   of  the   Re.serve   bey 
MMB,    particularly    if    U.S. 
imports  continues  to  Increase.  As 
the  Plan,  FEA  will  continue  to  closel  ' 
tor   the   trends   In  our   oil   Import 
well  as  In  our  vulnerability  to 
Interruptions,    and     will     propose 
Amendment  to  change  the  size  of 
serve  if  appropriate. 

A  Strategic  Reserve  of  Residual 
We  agree  that  there  are  some 
ties  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
will  be  able  to  rely  on  Caribbean 
during   an    interruption,    and    this 
studied   further   in   connection   with 
reexamination  of  the  need  for  regions  I 
uct  storage.  FEA  will  examine  specie 
to  utilize  the  capabilities  of 
fineries    to    try    to    overcome    the    ^. 
problems  mentioned  In  Mr.  Llchtblau 
mony.   One   option   that   will    be 
would  be  to  allocate  rights  to  SPR  . 
to  Importers  of  refined  products  and 
oil  so  that  those  importers  could  i 
change  that  crude  oil  for  the  deslrec 
ucts. 

We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Llchtblau 
It  Is  not  possible  to  overcome  unce 
about  the  availability  of  Caribbean 
ies,  the  storage  of  about  15  million 
of  residual  oil  (or  No.  4  oil  as  a  subs 
would  provide  adequate  protection 
not  be  necessary,  however,  to  store 
oil  along  the  East  Coast.  Some  or 

could  be  stored  in  lower  cost  Gulf ... 

If  tanker  transportation  can  be  assure  I 
Entitlements 

FEA  Is  presently  reexamining  the 
to  use  the  Crude  Oil  Entitlements 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  oil  for  the 
points  made  by  Mr.  Llchtblau  are 
arguments   for   not   using   the   Er_. 
Program  for  this  purpose.  We  are 
viewing  several  possible  options  for 
Ing  the  SPR,  and  we  wUl  inform  th( 
gress  as  soon  as  a  decision  has  been 
regarding  the  use  of  Entitlements. 
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150  MMB  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  11, 1977. 
Hon.  John  F.  OXeary, 

Administrator,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Leary:  Subsequent  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  hearing  of  February  4  on 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration's  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  Plan.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy supplied  the  Committee  staff  with  a 
list  of  questlon,s  to  be  answered  for  the  rec- 
ord. A  copy  of  thLs  list  Is  enclosed. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  complete,  written  re- 
sponse to  these  questions  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 

QtJESTICNS  StJBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  EdWARD  M. 

Kennedy 

(1)  The  language  of  Sec.  157  requires 
Regional  Petroleum  Reserves  "in,  or  read- 
ily accessible  to,"  the  region  that  meets  the 
20  percent  Import  standard.  The  FEA  pro- 
posal appears  to  directly  violate  that  man- 
date. On  what  legal  Justification  from  the 
language  of  the  statute  does  FEA  draw  for 
its  view  that  its  plan  meets  this  require- 
ment? 

(2)  If  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
cites  the  exemption  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  for  the  Administrator  to  "place  in  stor- 
age crude  oil  .  .  .  in  substitution  for  all  or 
part  of  the  volume  of  residual  fuel  oil  .  .  . 
stored  In  any  Regional  Petroleum"  doesn't 
the  current  plan  violate  clause  (2)  since 
without  question  it  will  delay  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Regional  Petroleum 
Reserve.  In  fact,  according  to  the  FEA  plan 
submitted  the  delay  is  one  of  more  than  7 
weeks;  I.e.,  the  chart  on  page  11  cites  a  7 
week  delay  for  the  crude  in  the  SPR  to  reach 
the  Caribbean  refinery,  let  alone  to  be  re- 
fined and  re-shlpped  to  the  New  England  or 
other  PAD  I  areas  of  need? 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  overall  plan,  could 
you  explain  the  reasons  for  a  demand  esti- 
mate for  510  thousand  barrels  per  day  in 
New  England  (FEA  Region  1)  In  1980  con- 
tained within  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  an  Early  Storage  Reserve  last 
April  and  the  385,000  barrels  per  day  esti- 
mate contained  within  the  December  report? 

(4)  Also,  isn't  It  true  that  during  the  In- 
tervening months  the  level  of  residual  fuel 
Imports  as  a  percentase  of  demand  and  also 
in  total  barrels  has  actually  Increased  In  the 
FEA  Region  I  and  In  PAD  1? 

(5)  On  what  basis  v/as  the  e=tlmate  made 
that  residua!  fuel  Imports  would  only  In- 
crease from  380.000  barrels  per  day  In  New 
England  compared  to  385,000  barrels  per  day 
In  1980?  Do  you  still  consider  the  380.000 
per  day  to  be  an  accurate  figure?  And  do 
you  view  the  1.3  percent  increase  In  residual 
fuel  Imports  between  1980-85  to  be  a  view 
held  by  sources  outside  the  FEA? 

(6)  In  that  regard,  what  groups  and  In- 
dividuals with  expertise  In  the  oil  Industry 
concur  with  the  demand  estimates,  particu- 
larly 385.000  barrels  per  day  in  1980?  What 
groups  or  Individuals  with  expertise  In  the 
oil  Industry  (I.e..  concerning  the  oil  indus- 
try) disagree  with  that  estimate? 

(7)  Most  witnesses  testifying  before  the 
Committee  reported  a  70-75  percent  portion 
of  New  England  residual  fuel  consumption 
to  be  based  on  foreign  source  oil — either  di- 
rectly Imported  in  the  form  of  product  or 
foreign  crude  refined  into  residual  product  by 
U.S..  including  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  refineries.  On  what  assumptions  did 
FEA  make  a  58  percent  estimate  for  New- 
England  foreign  residual  oil  usage?  What 
were   the  assumptions   underpinning  FEA's 
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assumption  that  the  current  percentage 
would  be  cut  nearly  in  half  by  1980?  What 
groups  and  Individuals  concur  with  that  view 
outside  the  FEA?  Oppose  that  view? 

(8)  Since  FEA  acknowledges,  on  page  103, 
that  "If  larger  product  Imports  occur,  prod- 
uct Interruption  Impacts  would  be  Increased 
and  estimates  of  the  number  of  days  to 
reach  critical  Inventory  levels  would  be  re- 
duced". Isn't  It  likely  that  current  estimates 
of  the  residual  fuel  oil  demand  made  at  the 
hearings,  Indicate  Just  that  sort  of  situation 
occurring  In  the  event  of  a  1980  embargo? 

(9)  How  many  refineries  not  now  built 
were  included  in  the  FEA  estimate  of  avail- 
able supply  m  1980?  How  many  pipelines  not 
now  In  existence  did  FEA  estimate  would  be 
available  by  1980?  What  Is  the  basis  for  the 
FEA  assumption  regarding  each  of  the  re- 
fineries and  pipelines?  Do  current  facts  still 
Justify  those  assumptions.  In  FEA's  opinion? 

(10)  Under  the  FEA  design,  7  weeks  would 
pass  before  SPR  crude  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Caribbean  refineries.  How  long 
would  the  loading  and  shipping  of  residual 
fuel  oil  for  New  England  take  after  the  7 
week  period  and  how  many  barrels  would  be 
avaUable  In  Boston  during  the  eighth  week, 
ninth  week,  etc.  When  would  the  first  bar- 
rel of  SPR-refined  oil  land  In  Boston? 

(11)  How  many  barrels  of  residual  fuel 
oil  did  FEA  anticipate  would  be  In  transit 
when  the  embargo  hit  and  from  where  did 
FEA  anticipate  they  were  en  route?  And  to 
what  ports  are  they  destined? 

(12)  What  agreements  have  been  discussed 
with  the  non-U.S.  Carrlbbean  refineries  as 
to  their  readiness  to  participate  In  breaking 
an  Arab  OPEC  embargo?  Who  has  under- 
taken those  discussions  and  with  whom  were 
they  undertaken?  What  agreements  have 
been  reached? 

(13)  Did  any  of  those  agreements  cover  a 
willingness  by  the  countries  involved,  or  the 
refineries,  to  alter  their  yield  to  the  U.S.  de- 
sire, presumably  maximizing  residual  fuel 
oil? 

(14)  Did  any  of  those  agreements  or  the 
discussions,  or  FEA  a.ssumptlons.  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  price  to  be  charged  for  refin- 
ing SPR  crude?  What  was  the  estimate  and 
was  It  an  FEA  assumption  or  part  of  the 
negotiations  and/or  agreements  with  non- 
U.S.  governments  or  non-U.S.  refineries? 

(15)  How  many  of  the  refineries  expected 
to  be  used  for  refining  the  SPR  crude  In  the 
Caribbean  are  currently  owned  by  non-U.S. 
oil  companies  or  by  a  non-U.S.  government 
(not  Including  Puerto  Rico  or  Virgin  Is- 
lands) ? 

(16)  Assuming  that  the  average  price  of 
refining  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  by  a  non-U.S. 
Caribbean  refinery  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$.50  per  barrel,  what  Interest,  countervailing 
or  competing  force  exists  that  would  act  to 
deter  them  from  charging  any  price  they 
desire  for  each  barrel  of  SPR  crude  that  we 
want  refined,  whether  It  Is  $2  per  banel  or 
$5  per  barrel  or  any  other  figure?  And  would 
this  not  be  a  factor  to  take  Into  consideration 
when  examining  the  relative  costs  of  crude 
oil  storage  in  an  SPR  or  regional  storage  of 
#4  fuel  oil? 

(17)  The  Federal  Regional  Council,  In  their 
response  of  January  21  to  correspondence 
from  Tom  Noel,  reiterate  their  confidence  In 
the  $4.50  per  barrel  cost  of  rock  cavern  stor- 
age of  #4  oil.  They  cite  "Sweco"  as  a  repu- 
table firm  with  experience  In  this  matter. 
Has  FEA  evaluated  Sweco  figures  or  used  an 
outside  consultant  other  than  those  previ- 
ously used  for  its  own  SPR  storage  figures  to 
assess  the  Sweco  estimate? 

(18)  Has  FEA  considered  the  available 
number  of  barges  for  transporting  SPR  crude, 
the  avaUable  port  facilities,  or  the  possibUlty 
of  rivers  being  frozen? 

(19)  In  evaluating  available  tankers,  FEA 
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appeared  to  lump  all  tankers  together,  with- 
out distinction  to  their  heating  capability  or 
their  use  as  "clean"  or  "dirty"  cargo  carriers. 
How  many  tankers  capable  of  carrying  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  would  be  available  during  the 
embargo  situation  to  carry  fuel  to  New  Eng- 
land and  the  East  Coast?  Is  It  sufficient? 

Federal  Energy  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  J»ck-on, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  ll,  1977,  requesting 
answers  to  questions  from  Senator  Kennedy 
regarding  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 
I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  enclosed  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

Please  let  me  know  If  further  Information 
Is  required. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  O'Leary, 

Administrator. 
Enclosures. 

1.  Q.  The  language  of  Section  157  requires 
Regional  Petroleum  Reserves  "In,  or  readily 
accessible  to,"  the  region  that  meets  the  20 
percent  Import  standard.  The  FEA  proposal 
appears  to  directly  violate  that  mandate.  On 
what  legal  Justification  from  the  language 
of  the  statute  does  FEA  draw  for  Its  view 
that  Its  plan  meets  this  requirement? 

A.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  157  authorizes 
substitution  of  crude  oil  or  product  storage 
for  regional  storage,  under  certain  conditions. 
The  Conference  Report  on  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  S.  Rep.  No.  94-516, 
94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  134-35,  137,  Interprets 
this  provision  as  follows: 

The  conference  substitute  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Regional  Reserve  provisions  regarding  storage 
of  any  refined  petroleum  product  or  residual 
fuel  oil  by  substitute  storage  of  petroleum 
products.  Including  crude  oil,  without  express 
restriction  on  the  location  of  substitute  stor- 
age facilities.  The-  conferees  anticipate  that 
the  Administrator  will  rely  upon  substitution 
to  satisfy  Regional  Reserve  storage  require- 
ments only  to  the  extent  that  the  types  and 
volumes  of  substitute  petroleum  products 
stored  and  the  location  of  the  storage  facili- 
ties will  be  "adequate  to  provide  substantial 
protection"  against  an  interruption  or  redtic- 
tlon  in  Imports  of  any  refined  petroleum 
product  or  residual  fuel  oil  for  which  any 
PEA  Region  Is  dependent  upon  Imports  of 
such  oil  or  product  for  more  than  20  percent 
of  such  Region's  demand  for  such  oil  or 
product. 

***** 
An  excellent  example  of  the  manner  In 
•which  the  House  and  Senate  amendments 
have  been  harmonized  may  be  found  In  the 
several  provisions  relating  to  satisfyUig  re- 
gional requirements  for  petroleum  products. 
The  House  amendment  required  only  that 
the  Early  Storage  and  Strategic  Reserve 
Plans  be  designed  to  satisfy  regional  needs. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  rigid 
standards  specifying  when  certain  products 
were  required  to  be  stored.  Like  the  House 
amendment,  the  conference  substitute  also 
requires  that  the  Plans  be  designed  to  satisfy 
the  regional  needs.  However,  the  require- 
ments for  establishment  of  ret'lonal  reserves 
•which  parallel  the  requirements  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  are  greatly  simplified  In 
comparison  to  these  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  volumetric  and  storage  locale  re- 
quirements are  made  more  flexible  and  sub- 
stitution of  crude  oil  storage  as  permitted  In 
the  Senate  amendment,  is  retained.  The  re- 
sult is  a  regional  reserve  requirement  which 


gives  greater  flexibility  In  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  Congresslonally  established 
policy  than  was  provided  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

In  light  of  the  statutory  language  and  the 
conference  report.  It  seems  clear  that  sub- 
stitute storage  does  not  violate  the  mandate 
of  section  157. 

As  I  stated  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  on  February  4, 
I  want  to  fully  reexamine  the  Regional  Pe- 
troleum Reserves  Issue  In  view  of  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  representatives  from  New 
England.  I  Intend  to  undertake  a  full  re- 
examination of  this  question.  Including: 

An  Independent  strategic  analysis  focusing 
on  the  reliability  of  Caribbean  refineries  and 
foreign  flag  tankers:  and 

The  development  of  a  complete  Distribu- 
tion Plan  (Including  transportation  plans) 
and  standby  allocation  and  pricing  regula- 
tions. 

After  completion  of  these  efforts,  I  will 
reconsider  the  question  of  whether  product 
storage  In  New  England  or  other  areas  Is 
necessary  as  opposed  to  discretionary  sub- 
stitution now  contained  In  the  Plan. 

2.  Q.  If  the  ansv-er  to  the  first  question 
cites  the  exemption  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  for  the  Administrator  to  "place  in  storage 
crude  oil  .  .  .  In  substitution  for  all  or  part 
of  the  volume  of  rcf-ldual  fuel  oil  .  .  .  stored 
In  any  Regional  Petroleum"  doesn't  the  cur- 
rent plan  violate  clause  (2)  since  without 
question  It  will  delay  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Re^onal  Petroleum  Reserve. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  FEA  plan  submitted 
the  delay  is  one  of  more  than  7  weeks:  i.e., 
the  chart  on  page  11  cites  a  7  week  delay 
for  the  crude  In  the  SPR  to  reach  the  Carib- 
bean refinery,  let  alone  to  be  refined  and  re- 
.«h!pped  to  the  New  England  or  other  PAD  I 
eresf;  of  need? 

A.  The  prerequisites  for  discretionary  sub- 
stitution, as  set  forth  in  Section  157(c),  are 
that  It: 

1 .  Is  necessary  or  desirable  for  purnoses  of 
economy,  efficiency,  or  for  other  reasons:  and 

2.  May  be  made  without  delaying  or  other- 
wise adversely  affectlne  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purnope  of  the  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve (RPR). 

The  In-ent  is  further  amplified  In  the  Con- 
ference Rericrt  which  states  thst  ". . .  sub- 
.stltute  petroleum  products  stored  and  the 
location  of  the  storage  ■will  be  adequate  to 
nrovlde  substantial  protection  against  an 
interruotion. . ."  to  any  FEA  Region  quali- 
fying for  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve. 

The  initial  FEA  analysis  concluded  that 
the  substitution  would  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain enhanced  delivery  and  product  slate 
fiexibilltles  and  reduced  costs.  It  also  was 
concluded  that  the  proposed  substitution 
could  be  made  without  delaying  or  other-wise 
adversely  affecting  fulfillment  of  the  puroose 
of  the  RPR  and  that  substantial  protection 
apalnst  an  interruption  could  be  achieved. 
These  conclusions  were  based  on  the  find- 
ings that: 

All  FEA  Refflons  Qualifying  for  an  RPR  are 
located  on  the  East  Coast; 

Product  imnorts  could  be  renlaced  at  East 
Coast  ports  within  7  weeks,  or  less;  and 

East  Coast  petroleum  Industry  days-cf- 
suoply  endurance  at  the  Interruption  rate 
has  been  estimated  .it  approximately  12 
weeks  for  crude  oil  and  9  weeks  for  residual 
fuel  assuming  interruption  of  crude  oil  to 
the  non-U.S.  Caribbean  refineries. 

Thus  It  was  concluded  that,  for  the  East 
Coast  as  •a-ell  as  elsewhere,  consumer  product 
shortages  could  be  averted  under  the  sub- 
stitution ODtlnn  by  a  combination  of  Indus- 
try and  Government  contingency  response 
actions.    The    discretionary    substitution    Is 


deemed  desirable  for  reasons  of  enhanced 
delivery  and  product  slate  fiexibilltles  and 
the  potential  attainment  of  significant  pro- 
gram economies. 

To  establish  a  perspective.  It  is  useful  to 
compare  estimates  of  product  delivery  times 
to  East  Coast  users  with  crude  oil  stored  In 
the  Gulf  Coast  area  versus  product  storage 
in  the  East  Coast.  The  sequence  of  events 
described  on  page  116  of  the  Plan  Is  expected 
to  apply  In  either  case  through  at  least  week 
3,  and  probably  through  week  5.  The  only 
real  ad^'antage  to  be  gained  by  East  Coast 
product  storage  is  one,  or  at  most  two,  weeks 
in  delivery  time. 

3.  Q.  With  regard  to  the  overall  plan,  could 
you  explain  the  reasons  for  a  demand  esti- 
mate for  510,000  barrels  per  day  m  New 
England  (FEA  Region  1)  In  1980  contained 
within  the  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  an  Early  Storage  Reserve  last  April  and 
the  385,000  barrels  per  day  estimate  con- 
tained within  the  December  report? 

A.  The  510,000  barrel  per  day  demand 
estimate  for  New  England  (FEA  Region  I) 
contained  In  the  Early  Storage  Reserve  (ESR) 
Plan  submitted  In  April  was  based  on  1980 
forecasts  developed  as  part  of  the  December 
1975  National  Energy  Outlook  (NEO)  ef- 
forts. The  references  Project  Independence 
Evaluation  S3'stem  (PIES)  forecasts  con- 
tained In  the  NEO  and  subsequently  In  the 
ESR  were  based  on  statistics  available  In  1975 
Including  then  current  demand  levels  and 
petroleum  prices.  Since  that  time  new  PIES 
forecasts  were  developed  which  reflect,  among 
other  things,  lower  demands  and  higher 
petroleum  prices.  Evidence  of  the  decrease 
In  demand  for  residual  oil  may  be  found  by 
comparing  the  1973-74  (1975  figiu-es  were  not 
yet  available)  Region  I  figure  of  409,000  bar- 
rels per  day  contained  in  the  ESR  Plan  with 
the  380,000  barrels  per  day  figure  contained 
in  the  SPR  Plan  based  on  the  average  of 
1974-19'(5.  The  average  demand  for  Region 
I  considering  1975  alone  was  325,000  barrels 
per  day. 

4.  Q.  Also,  isn't  It  true  that  during  the  In- 
tervening months  the  level  of  residual  fuel 
imports  as  a  percentage  of  demand  and  also 
in  total  barrels  has  actually  Increased  in  the 
PEA  Region  I  and  In  PAD  I? 

A.  We  do  not  yet  have  demand  figures  for 
the  period  between  the  ESR  Plan  submission 
and  SPR  Plan  submLsslon,  broken  down  by 
PEA  Region.  Therefore,  we  cannot  determine 
the  level  of  residual  Imports  as  a  percentacre 
of  demand  for  Region  I  In  recent  months.  We 
have  the  following  data  on  Imports  of 
residual  o:l  by  Region  I,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1976  compared  with  the  last  quarter  of 
1975.  These  figures  include  shipments  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Imports  of  residual  oil  by  region  I 


1.000  Barrels  ^day 


1975      1976 


Percent 
change 


October   179 

November    341 

December 285 

Average   286 


224 

-f31.2 

285 

-16.4 

374 

-r25.  1 

294 

-f9.7 

These  figures  indicate  that  total  barrels  of 
Imports  of  residual  Increased  somewhat  la 
the  last  quarter  of  1976  compared  with  1975. 

We  do  have  demand  data  through  October 
1976  for  PAD  I,  to  permit  a  comparison  of 
residual  imports  as  a  percentage  of  demand 
In  1976  and  1975  as  shown  below.  These  es- 
timates treat  production  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  domestic  rather 
than  Imports. 
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Residual  demand  and  imports  in 
September-November  1975  and 

J  1,000  barrels  per  day) 


FAD  I  for 
1976 


1975        Demand        Imports 


P^centage 

imports 


September 
October  ... 
November  . 
1976 

September 

October 

November  . 


1414 
1368 
1493 


...  1437 
...   1442 

...  N/A 


927 
927 
895 

1.165 

923 

1,144 


These  figures  Indicate  that  PAD  ijlmports 
of  resiaual  In  the  Pall  of  1976  may  :  lave  In- 
creased somewhat  as  a  percentage  of  i  lemand, 
compared  with  1975,  although  adequte  data 
Is  not  yet  available  to  permit  an  accurate 
comparison. 

5.  Q.  On  what  basis  was  the  estlmalte 
that   residual   fuel   Imports   would 
crease  from  380,000  barrels  per  day 
England  compared  to  385,000  barrels 
in   1980?   Do  you  still   consider   the 
barrels  per  day  to  be  an  accurate 
And  do  you  view  the  13  percent 
residual  fuel  Imports  between  1980- 
a  view  held  by  sources  outside  the 
A.   Estimates   for  FEA  Region   I 
mands  were  based  on  consideratio- 
casts  by  the  National  Energy  Outlook 
gram.  National  Petroleum  Council 
of  Mines,  and  Exxon,  as  well  as  recent 
torlcal    consumption    data    maintai(ied 
FEA.  Recent  historical  consumption 
dual  fuels  in  PEA  Region  I  is  seen  to 
as  follows: 


made 

cjnly  In- 
in  New 
per  day 
380,000 
figure? 
in 
to  be 

9 

de- 
)f  fore- 
Pro- 
Bureau 
hls- 
by 
5f  resl- 
decUne 


inc  -ease 
i5 
PSA? 
fuel 


Year: 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Consumption 


tie 


above 

in  the 

na- 

3  per- 

for 

aJ)proxi- 

stent 

de- 

MMB/ 

ms. 

a'vbllable 


i:a 
this 
th( 


resi  ect 


Employing  data  developed  by  the 
sources,  FEA  estimated  that  growth 
consumption   of  residual  fuels  on 
tlonal  level  would  be  approximately 
cent  per  year.  At  this  rate,  1980  demand 
residual  fuel  in  Region  I  would  be 
mately  380  MB/D.  This  figure  is  coi*il: 
with  distributing  total   1980  petrole;  m 
mands  projected  by  PEA's  NSO  at  19.8 
D,  according  to  historical  usage  patterns 

1976  consumption  data  were  not 
during  the  preparation  period  of 
Plan.    Should    significant    departures 
these  trends  be  noted  in  1976  data.  F 
then  reconsider  its  projections  and 
impact  the  conclusions  regarding 
for  storeige  of  refined  products. 

At  nresent.  PEA  Is  pursulns:  Its  analysis 
the  1985  demand  forecasts.  When  this 
sis  is  complete,  a  position  with 
the  1.3  percent  growth  In  residual  1 
between  1980  and  1985  will  be  prcv 

6.  Q.  In  that  regard,  what  groups 
dividuals  with  expertise  in  the  oil 
concur  with  the  demand  estimates,  , 
larly  385,000  barrels  per  day  in  1980 
groups  of  Individuals  with  experti.ee 
oil  indu.<!try  (i.e..  concerning  the  oil 
try)  disagree  with  that  estimate? 

A.  No  formal  review  process  for 
tion  of  these  supply  and  demand 
has    been    established.    However."  as 
above,  the  projections  of  various 
companies   and   other   government 
are  taken  Into  account  durtni?  the 
tion  of  National  Energy  Outlook  (NEO  i 
mates. 

The  FTA  decision  to  propose  storage 
crude  oil  in  centralized  Gulf  Coast 
was  based  upon  consideration  of  a  nu.„ 
factors   beyond  a  single  demand  leve 
mate.  Should  further  review  and 
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67.8 
59.9 

81.  1 
64.0 


those  factors  Impacting  the  ability  of  the 
SPR  to  properly  protect  vulnerable  regions 
indicate  uncertainties  in  our  capabilities  to 
achieve  this  goal,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
store  some  product  along  the  East  Coast  or 
in  Gulf  Coast  storage. 

7.  Q.  Most  witnesses  testifying  before  the 
Committee  reported  a  70-75  percent  portion 
of  New  England  residual  fuel  consumption  to 
be  based  on  foreign  source  oil — either  di- 
rectly imported  in  the  form  of  product  or 
foreign  crude  refined  into  residual  product 
by  U.S.,  including  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rican  refineries.  On  what  assump- 
tions did  FEA  make  a  58  percent  estimate  for 
New  England  foreign   residual   oil   usage? 

A.  The  language  of  the  legislation  defined 
the  terms  "United  States"  and  "States"  to 
include  all  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  (such  as  the 
Virgin  Islands)  or  possession. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  definition,  the 
import  statistics  exclude  product  shipments 
between  these  areas.  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  in  PEA  Region  2.  The 
shipment  of  residual  oil  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  New  England  was 
treated  as  an  interdistrlct  transfer  rather 
than  an  import.  A  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tics under  both  concepts,  as  follows,  con- 
firms that  i.he  figures  of  70-75  percent  resid- 
ual fuel  imports  into  New  England  is  vir- 
tually correct  if  you  classify  shipments  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  im- 
ports. 


rels  per  day  compared  with  1,324,000  barrels 
per  day  In  1970.  The  2,781,000  barrels  per 
day  increase  was  required  to  offset  a  decline 
in  domestic  production  of  1,275,000  barrels 
per  day  and  1.506,000  barrels  per  day  for  In- 
creased demand.  Finished  product  Imports 
were  approximately  equal  for  the  2  years. 

Production  of  rcildual  fuel  oil  by  U.S.  re- 
fineries continues  to  increase  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  2.  U.S.  refineries  are  now  produc- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  total  demand 
for  this  product.  A  major  factor  in  this  trend 
has  been  the  entitlements  program  which 
makes  it  more  profitable  to  import  crude  oil 
and  refine  it  in  the  U.S.,  rather  than  import 
finished  products.  U.S.  demand  and  produc- 
tion of  residual  oil  Is  shown  below: 


Thousands  of 

barrels/day 

Produc- 

Demand 

tion 

Percent 

Year: 

1973 

2,822 

971 

34.4 

1974 

2,639 

1,070 

40.5 

1975 

2,433 

1,235 

50.8 

1976  » 

2,678 

1,335 

49.9 

I  Based  on  partial  reporting:  Demand  and  imports  throush 
Noveniber,  natural  gas  liquids  ttirough  September. 
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'  Imports  and  transfers  combined  total  76  percent  of  demand. 

While  we  have  classified  shipments  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  from  PEA  Region  n  to  New 
England  as  interdistrlct  transfers,  we  have 
not  overlooked  the  imports  of  foreign  crade 
oil  into  Region  II  (Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands).  Our  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
crude  required  in  the  SPR,  and  transporta- 
tion lags,  recognizes  such  Imports  and  their 
potential  interruption. 

7  (continued).  Q.  What  were  the  assump- 
tions underpinning  FEA's  assumption  that 
the  current  percentage  of  residual  oil  de- 
mands satisfied  by  Imports  would  be  cut 
nearly  In  half  by  1980? 

A.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  to- 
ward self-sufficiency  In  U.S.  refining  capacity 
over  the  recent  past  with  refineries  meeting 
a  gradually  increasing  percentage  of  the 
overall  demand. 

SUPPLY  SOURCES  OF  PETROLEUIM   PRODUCTS  >  AS  A 
PERCENT  OF  U.S.  OEIVIAND 


1973        1974        1975      1976 


Natural  gas  liquids  (direct)...  5.2 

Product  imports 17  4 

U.S.  refinery  outputs .''.  71.  A 

Total 100.0 


5.6 
15.7 
78.7 


5.7 
11.8 

82.5 


5.2 
11.4 
83.4 


100.0     100.0    100.0 


estl- 


(f  I 


only 

forage 

of 

estl- 

analisls  of 


n  ber  i 


'  Based  on  partial  reporting:  Demand  and  imports  through 
November,  natural  gas  liquids  throuuh  September. 

The  attached  Figure  1  Illustrates  our  In- 
creasing dependence  on  Imported  crude  oil 
and  the  gradual  decline  In  the  volume  of 
product  imports.  This  trend  was  first  In- 
fiuenced  by  the  Import  fee  differential  be- 
tween products  and  crude  and,  subsequently, 
much  more  so  by  the  ertitlements  program. 
In  1975,  crude  oil  Imports  were  4.105,000  bar- 


Q.  What  groups  and  individuals  concur 
with  that  view  outside  the  FEA? 

A.  A  number  of  different  sources  were  con- 
sulted to  compare  our  lorecast  growth  rates 
for  petroleum  products.  These  sources  are 
shown  below  along  with  the  forecast  annual 
growth  rate  by  each.  FEA  used  a  figure  of 
three  percent  per  year. 

"Emergency  Preparedness  for  Embargo", 
NPC.  Sept.  1974  (2.9%) 

"U.S.  Energy  Through  Year  2000"  (Re- 
vised), Bureau  of  Mines,  Dec.  1975  (3.4%) 

"Energy  Outlook  1976-1990",  Exxon  Com- 
pany, Dec.  1975  (2.2%) 

"1976  National  Energy  Outlook",  FEA,  Feb. 
1976  (2.0-4.0%) 

In  addition,  the  trend  toward  Increased 
gasoline  mileage  of  automobiles  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  gasoline  demand  is 
supported  In  "Demographic  and  Engineering 
Factors  Affecting  Gasoline  Utilization",  May 
12,  1976;  API  Refining  Reprint;  E.  I.  du'Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

8.  Q.  Since  FEA  acknowledges,  on  page  103, 
that  "if  larger  product  Imports  occur,  prod- 
uct interruption  Impacts  would  be  Increased 
and  estimates  of  the  number  of  days  to  reach 
critical  inventory  levels  would  be  reduced". 
Isn't  it  likely  that  current  estimates  of  the 
residual  fuel  oil  demand  made  at  the  hear- 
ings, indicate  just  that  sort  of  situation 
occurring  in  the  event  of  a  1980  embargo? 
A.  It  Is  true  that  if  product  Imports  In- 
crease, the  number  of  days  to  reach  critical 
product  Inventory  levels  will  decline.  The 
question  is  whether  such  a  decline  Is  likely 
In  New  England  or  anywhere,  and  how  seri- 
ous the  decline  would  be  in  the  days  of  sup- 
ply of  product.  FEA  analysis  Indicates  the 
decline  Is  not  likely  to  be  serious.  PEA  will 
continue  its  analysis  to  be  sure  that  changes 
In  projections  will  be  reflected  in  changes  In 
the  SPR  Plan  as  needed. 

The  analysis  of  days-of -supply  of  product 
Is  given  In  the  SPR  Plan  (see  page  113  for 
example).  Here  It  can  be  seen  that  endur- 
ance (or  days-of-supply)  regarding  product 
Is  sufficient  to  buffer  ail  parts  of  t>ie  country 
from  the  effects  of  crude  and  product  Inter- 
ruptions for  many  weeks  logger  than  needed 
to  Implement  conservation  and  SPR  use.  This 
assumes  that  Interrupted  crude  oil  is  re- 
placed to  permit  continued  refinery  pro- 
duction by  U.S.  and  Caribbean  refineries. 

At  present,  there  appears  to  be  an  ade- 
quate margin  In  product  Inventory  at  pri- 
mary levels  to  justify  current  planning.  11 
that  situation  changes  In  the  future,  there  Is 
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adequate  margin  to  permit  timely  revisions 
to  SPR  plans.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
primary  inventory  has  been  counted  In  this 
planning.  Inventory  at  secondary  and  con- 
sumer levels,  which  includes  reserves  at  util- 
ities, distributors,  etc.,  provide  an  additional 
buffer. 

9.  Q.  How  many  refineries  not  now  built 
were  Included  in  the  FEA  estimate  of  avail- 
able supply  in  1980?  How  many  pipelines  not 
now  in  existence  did  FEA  estimate  would  be 
available  by  1980?  What  Is  the  basis  for  the 
PEA  assumption  regarding  each  of  the  refin- 
eries and  pipelines?  Do  current  facts  still 
Justify  those  assumptions,  In  FEA's  opinion? 
A.  Estimated  refinery  capacity  in  1980  for 
use  in  SPR  Plan  preparation  was  derived 
from  FEA's  list  of  new  refinery  projects,  as 
shown  below.  The  projections  also  assumed 
improvements  in  the  use  of  existing  ca- 
pacity at  the  rate  of  two  percent  per  year. 
This  was  based  on  historical  utilization 
trends.  The  crude  processing  capacity  in  the 
U.S.  and  Its  territories  was  forecast  to  In- 
crease from  14.9  MMB/D  on  January  1,  1975, 
to  18.6  MMB/D  by  January  1,  1980.  Refinery 
expansions  since  January  1,  1975,  are  gen- 
erally oriented  toward  production  of  a  high 
yield  of  low  sulfur  residual  fuel  and  a  low 
yield  of  gasoline.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
additional  capacity  above  the  January  1, 
1975,  level  was  forecast  to  be  located  on 
the  Gulf,  West  and  East  Coasts,  based  on  the 
announced  locations  of  new  projects. 

U.S.  and  territories  capacity  utilization  is 
forecast  to  increase  from  an  annual  average 
of  86.3  percent  in  1974  to  an  annual  average 
of  88.7  percent  in  1980.  Capacity  utilization 
in  each  of  the  refining  districts  was  based 
upon  historic  rates  except  for  new  projects 
which  were  used  at  80  percent  of  capacity 
during  the  first  two  years  of  operation. 

Plows  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
through  the  transportation  system  for  the 
1980  normal  case  were  established.  It  was 
generally  assumed  that  transportation  facili- 
ties would  be  developed  to  enable  industry 
to  achieve  the  logistical  patterns  consistent 
with  the  base  case  requirements.  This  in- 
cluded the  following  specific  assumptions: 
(1)  pipeline  capacity  would  be  installed  to 
move  a  total  of  420  MB/D  of  Alaskan  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  crude  oil  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Inland  US.  refining  areas;  (2)  increased 
pipeline  capacity  would  be  installed  between 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  major  refining  centers 
in  Districts  2/3/4:  (3)  petroleum  products 
pipelines  between  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the 
East  Coast  would  be  expanded  by  approxi- 
mately 400  MB/D;  (4)  sufficient  U.S.  flag  ship 
would  be  available  to  tran.sport  1.6  MMB/D 
of  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  from  Alaska  to  West 
Coast  ports;  (5)  sufficient  U.S.  flag  tankers 
would  be  available  to  handle  the  required 
product  movements  of  about  600  MB/D  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  East  Coast.         ^  _ 

The  1980  domestic  crude  allocation  to  each 
refining  area  was  based  on  1974  historical 
data.  The  primary  change  In  1980  domestic 
crude  supply  is  the  addition  of  1,600  MB/D 
of  Alaskan  Prudhoe  Bay  crude;  1,180  MBD 
of  this  crude  would  remain  on  the  West 
Coast  and  420  MB/D  would  be  distributed  to 
Bureau  of  Mines  Refining  Districts  2/3/4,  5, 
6,  7,  11,  and  12.  This  supply  pattern  could 
result  from  several  alternative  transporta- 
tion modes: 

Completion  of  the  proposed  Sohlo  pipe- 
line (from  Los  Angeles  to  West  Texas)  and 
one  of  the  proposed  Northern  Tier  pipe- 
lines (from  the  West  Coa-st  to  Northern  Tier 
refineries) . 

Completion  of  the  proposed  .Sohlo  pipeline 
and  expansion  of  pipelines  from  West  Texas 
to  Midwestern  and  Northern  Tier  refineries. 
Tanker  delivery  of  Alaskan  crude  to  the 
Gulf  Coast  with  expansion  of  pipelines  from 
the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northern  Tier. 
Alaskan  crude  runs  to  Inland  BOM  Refin- 


ing Districts  5/7/11,  and  12  were  set  by  the 
additional  crude  requirements.  The  remain- 
ing volume  was  distributed  among  2/3/4.  and 
6. 

An   initial  allocation   of   Imported   crude 
processing  was  made  based  upon : 

Each  district's  ability  to  process  sour  im- 
ported crude. 

Actual  1971  through  1975  imports  Into  each 
district. 

Minimum  transportation  cost. 
The  development  of  U.S.  and  territorial 
refining  capacity  along  with  pipeline  capac- 
ity Installation  will  be  monitored  by  FEA. 
If  significant  departures  from  these  analyti- 
cally oriented  projections  and  assumptions 
noted  above  are  detected,  then  appropriate 
modifications  to  the  SPR  Plan  will  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  following  list  of  announced  refinery 
projects  was  used  in  estimating  the  increase 
In  refining  capacity  between  1975  and  1980. 
Projects  are  shown  by  Bureau  of  Mines  Re- 
fining Districts. 
BOMRD  1 

Pittston,    Maine.. 250 

Hampton  Roads,  Va 175 

Annovinced  numerous  projects  totaling 
2,400   MB/D;    assumed   only  partial 

completion  of  those  announced 75 

BOMRD 8 

Exxon,  Baytown,  Tex 200 

Dow  Chemical,  Freeport,  Tex 200 

BOMRD 9 

Wallace  &  Wallace,  Tuskegeo,  Ala 150 

Announced   numerous  projects   total- 
ing 340  MB/D;  assumed  only  partial 

completion 38 

BOMRD  13 
Pacific  Resources,  San  Dlcgo,  Calif —       100 
BOMRD  2/3/4 

Several  projects 100 

BOMRD  14 

St.  Croix  Refinery,  Virgin  Islands 200 

Estimated  non-US.  Caribbean  capac- 
Itv: 

January  1,   1977 899 

January  1,   1978. 939 

January  1,  1980 1,  195 

10.  Q.  Under  the  PEA  design,  7  weeks  wovild 
pa.ss  before  SPR  crude  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Caribbean  refineries.  How  long 
would  the  loading  and  shipping  of  residual 
fuel  oil  for  New  England  take  after  the 
7  week  period  and  how  many  barrels  would 
be  available  in  Boston  during  the  eighth 
week,  ninth  week,  etc.  When  would  the  first 
barrel  of  SPR-refined  oil  land  In  Boston? 

A.  The  time  lag  between  receipt  of  crude 
oil  and  Its  loading  and  shipping  following 
processing  through  a  refinery  can  vary  from 
a  few  days  to  a  month  depending  on  what 
other  crude  stocks  are  already  at  a  refinery 
awaiting  processing.  Thus,  if  there  were  no 
crude  stocks  already  waiting  processing,  SPR 
crude  could  be  refined  and  on  its  way  to 
customers  within  a  week.  If  the  refinery 
already  had  crude  oil  available,  of  course,  it 
could  continue  to  supply  products  without 
interruption. 

Consequently,  it  is  expected  that  the 
barrels  of  residual  (or  any  other  product) 
available  in  Boston  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
twelfth,  or  any  other  week  would  be  the 
same  as  that  available  prior  to  the  embargo, 
except  for  deductions  due  to  emergency  con- 
servation or  demand  restraint  measures 
which  would  be  applied  fairly  and  equitably 
throughout  the  nation. 

For  FEA's  analysis,  "worst  case"  assump- 
tions were  used  regarding  the  amount  of 
time  needed  to  decide  to  use  the  SPR,  allo- 
cate the  oil,  ship  It  to  refineries  and  on  to 
users.  Under  these  "worst  case"  assumptions, 
oil  prodxtcts  resulting  from  SPR  oil  could 
land  In  Boston  about  8  weeks  after  the  em- 


bargo began.  Under  more  optimistic  assump- 
tions, such  ell  could  be  delivered  to  Boston 
in  4  weeks  or  less.  For  example,  the  "worst 
case"  assumptions  would  take  5  weeks  for 
tankers  to  start  loading  at  SPR  sites.  We  see 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  start  loading 
within  two  weeks,  and  have  crude  oil  refined 
and  shipped  to  New  England  within  4  weeks. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  FEA 
would  be  allocating  other  available  crude  oil 
as  well  as  SPR  crude  oil.  during  an  Interrup- 
tion. Refined  products  from  other  crude  oil, 
including  uninterrupted  Imports,  could  be 
supplied  to  New  England  within  4  weeks. 

11.  Q.  How  many  barrels  of  residual  fuel 
oil  did  FEA  anticipate  would  be  in  transit 
when  the  embargo  hit  and  from  where  did 
FEA  anticipate  they  were  en  route?  And  to 
what  ports  are  they  destined? 

A.  PEA'S  analysis  of  days-of-supply  to 
determine  product  endurance  did  not  count 
residual  oil  In-transit.  In  other  words,  the 
651  days  endurance  on  page  113  is  over  and 
above  any  in-transit  residual  oil.  Currently. 
FEA  Is  examining  what  additional  cushion  Is 
available  because  of  residual  oil  in-transit. 

12-14.  Q.  What  agreements  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  non-U.S.  Caribbean  refin- 
eries as  to  their  readiness  to  participate  in 
breaking  an  Arab  OPEC  embargo?  Who  has 
undertaken  those  discussions  and  with 
whom  were  they  undertaken?  What  agree- 
ments have  been  reached? 

Did  any  of  those  agreements  cover  a  will- 
ingness by  the  countries  involved,  or  the  re- 
fineries, to  alter  their  yield  to  the  U.S.  desire, 
presumably  maximizing  residual  fuel  oil? 

Did  any  of  those  agreements  or  the  dis- 
cussions, or  FEA  assumptions.  Include  an 
estimate  of  the  price  to  be  charged  for  re- 
fining SPR  crule?  What  was  the  estimate 
and  was  it  an  PEA  assumption  or  part  of 
the  negotiations  and/or  agreements  with 
non-U.S.  governments  or  non-U.S.  refineries? 

A.  There  have  been  no  dIscu.ssions  with 
non-U.S.  Caribbean  refiners  regarding  any 
specific  arrangements  for  their  operation 
during  an  embargo.  The  assumption  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  that  refining  capacity 
would  be  available  to  supply  products  for 
the  U.S.  was  based  on  advice  received  from 
the  U.S.  national  secxirlty  agencies. 

As  we  develop  the  details  of  the  Distribu- 
tion Plan,  this  matter  will  be  explored  in 
detail.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  rely  on  those  re- 
fineries, I  will  not  hesitate  to  proposed  to 
store  some  No.  4  oil  to  protect  against  the 
possible  loss  of  that  capability. 

15.  Q.  How  many  of  the  refineries  ex- 
pected to  be  used  for  refining  the  SPR  crude 
in  the  Caribbean  are  currently  owned  by 
non-U.S.  oil  companies  or  by  a  non-U.S. 
government  (not  including  Puerto  Rico  or 
Virgin  Islands)  ? 

A.  In  developing  the  SPR  Plan.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  refineries  in  the  Bahamas, 
Netherland  Antilles  and  Trinidad  might  re- 
fine SPR  crude  and  provide  refined  prod- 
ucts to  the  U.S.  There  are  six  refineries  in 
these  three  countries.  Four  are  ov/ned  by 
U.S.-based  companies.  One  Is  owned  by  a 
multi-national  company  based  In  Western 
Europe.  The  remaining  refinery  Is  owned  by 
the  Trinidad/Tobago  Government. 

The  ownership  of  the  specific  refineries  are 
as  follows : 

NETHERLANDS    ANTILLES 

1.  Lago  Oil  and  Transport  Company. 
Aruba.   Owned   by  Exxon  Corporation. 

2.  Shell  Curacao  NV,  Curacao.  Owned  by 
Royal  Dutch  Shell. 

TRINHJAD   AND  TOBAGO 

1.  Texaco  Trinidad  Inc.,  Brighton,  Owned 
by  Texaco  Inc. 

2.  Texaco  Trinidad  Inc.,  Polnte-a-PIerre. 
Owned  by  Texaco  Inc. 
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3.    Trinidad    and   Tobago    0 1 
Portln.  Owned  by  Trlnldad/Tofago 
ment. 
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1.    Bahamas    Oil    P.efning    (Jo 
Owned  by  New  England  Petrol 
Standard  OH  of  California. 

16.  Q.  Assuming  that  the  _ 
refining  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
Caribbean  refinery  Is  In  the  no 
$.50  per  barrel,  what  interest,  c 
or  competing  force  exists  that 
deter   them  from  charging   an  ' 
desire  for  each  barrel  of  SPR  c 
want  refined,  whether  It  Is  S2  ?<• 
per  barrel  or  any  other  figure?  .' 
not  be  a  factor  to  take  Into 
when  examining  the  relative 
oil  storage  In  an  SPB  or  reglonkl 
No.  4  fuel  oil? 

A.  To  the  extent  these  Caribbean 
are  subjected  to  a  crude  supply 
It   is  anticipated  that  U.S.   en 
swapped  In  exchange  for  the  des 
output.  The  overall  crisis  mana, 
work  will   Incorporate  provlsl 
that  any  product  received  from  IJ 
fined  In  the  Caribbean  would 
major  price  disparities  of  such 
pared  to  domestically  refined  ^. 
objective  will  be  accomDUshed  by 
export  regulations,  necessary  rev 
allocation,  program  and 
ernment    control    apparatus    _ 
crude  swaps  for  foreign  product 

Existing  export  regulations  pi 
exportation  of  crude  during  a 
will  result  directly  in  the  import: 
sired   products   Into    the   U.S.    F 
these  regulations  specifically  sta 
commodities  Imported  into  the 
suit  of  this  transaction  can  be  _, 
no  higher  than  the  lowest  prlc 
they  would  have  reasonably  been 
duced  domestlcallv. 

The  export  regulations  establl.sh 
sary  guidance  to  incorporate  revl 
allocation  program.  If  prodtict  1 
given   rights  to  SPR  or  other 
would  permit  them  to  make  am., 
refined  products,  with  minimum 
Interference.  Such  provisions  wou|d 
that,  as  a  condition  of  foreign 
ceptlng  U.S.  crude,  the  product  o 
be  subjected   to  a  U.S.  pricing 
condition  would  be  beneficial  to 
fineries  a.s  they  would  be  receiving 
plement^  during  an  Interruption 
anteed  product  market  and  llk^, 
Ing  the  cost  of  refinery  shutdowns 
visions  would  assure  product  s 
England  with  no  major  price 

The   ability  to  control   the   ^. 
ported  products  certainly  will  be 
our  reexamination  of  the  need 
product  storage. 

17.   Q.   The   Federal   Regional 
their  response  of  January  21  to 
ence  from  Tom  Noel,  reiterate 
dence  In   the  $4.50  per   barrel   _ 
cavern  storage  of  No.  4  oil.  They  c 
as  a  reputable  firm  with  cxperle. 
matter.  Has  FEA  evaluated  Sweco 
used  an  outside  consultant  other 
previously  used  for  Its  own  SPR  . 
ures  to  assess  the  Sweco  estimate? 
A.  Documented  Sweco  estimates 
on  the  Northeast  have  not  bosn 
able  to  FEA  Headquarters,  so  tha 
analysis    of    any    such    estimates 
been  undert.aken.  WhUe  no  challei  g 
reputablUty  of  Sweco  Is  Intended, 
mates  may  not  have  properly  accob 
the  variations  In  rock  quality  at  tife 
sites  or  the  local  mining  safety 
which  would  impact  the  cost  estlmktes 

FEA  believes   that  the  cost  estljnates 
Acres  American,  under  contract  to 
sufficiently  detailed  for  our  planntaj 
ments  and,  therefore,  no  addltlom  I 
consulting  is  required. 
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Acres  American  estimated  costs  for  devel- 
oping specific  rock  cavern  sites  along  the 
North  Eastern  Coast,  Including  one  in  the 
Hlngham-Qulncy,  Massachusetts  area.  The 
estimates  Included  the  total  cost  of  site  ac- 
quisition, construction  (Including  pipeline 
construction),  engineering  fees  and  con- 
tingencies. These  estimates  are  supported  by 
actual  experience  of  American  and  foreign 
firms  Involved  In  underground  mining  and 
tunnel  construction. 

Should  subsequent  review  and  analysis  in- 
dicate the  need  for  storage  along  the  East 
Coast,  then  a  thorough  review  of  all  avail- 
able site  cost  data  will  be  undertaken  as 
part  of  the  site  selection  process.  Available, 
detailed  cost  estimates  from  all  sources  will, 
of  course,  be  considered. 

18.  Q.  Has  FEA  considered  the  available 
number  of  barges  for  transporting  SPB  crude, 
the  available  port  facilities,  or  the  possibility 
of  rivers  being  frozen? 

A.  Current  planning  for  some  of  the  pri- 
mary SPR  storage  site  candidates  calls  for 
a  limited  use  of  tank  barges  during  the  Ini- 
tial fill  operations.  The  anticipated  Impact 
on  overall  Gulf  Coast  barge  assets  (over  500 
tank  barges)  Is  negligible,  since  the  SPR 
barge  requirement  would  likely  not  exceed 
20  per  day  at  a  maximum.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  planned  facilities  construction, 
each  site  will  be  linked  by  pipeline  to  a 
major  tanker  terminal  or  crude  oil  pipeline, 
thus  obviating  the  need  for  further  use  of 
barges  during  fill.  During  an  SPR  drawdown, 
a  modest  use  of  barges  might  be  expected 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  refineries  located 
near  the  sites;  however,  the  bulk  of  the  SPR 
crude  will  pass  directly  from  the  sites  Into 
crude  oil  pipelines  for  Inland  distribution 
and  into  tankers  for  Interport  movement. 

Included  In  the  selection  criteria  for  stor- 
age sites  are  locatlonal  considerations  with 
respect  to  the  existing  distribution  system 
and  the  capability  of  that  distribution  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  anticipated  SPR-related 
loads.  This  encompasses  the  examination  of 
the  available  port  facilities  where  appropri- 
ate. The  development  of  each  site  will  Include 
the  construction  or  leasing  of  those  facili- 
ties (including  port  facilities)  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  design  levels  of  operation, 
for  both  fill  and  drawdown. 

The  location  of  the  bulk  of  the  SPR  In 
the  Gulf  Coast  area  minimizes  the  potential 
distribution  problems  associated  with  ad- 
verse winter  weather  conditions.  The  large- 
scale  use  of  waterborne  transportation  for 
distribution  of  SPR  crude  to  inland  refineries 
is  not  anticipated.  The  crude  oil  pipeline 
network  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Thus, 
the  possibility  of  frozen  rivers  Is  not  pres- 
ently a  major  factor  In  SPR  distribution 
planning. 

19.  Q.  In  evaluating  available  tankers, 
FEA  appeared  to  lump  all  tankers  together 
without  distinction  to  their  heating  capa- 
bility or  their  use  as  "clean"  or  "dirty"  cargo 
carriers.  How  many  tankers  capable  of  carry- 
ing residual  fuel  oil  would  be  available  diu-- 
ing  the  embargo  situation  to  carry  fuel  to 
New  England  and  the  East  Coast?  Is  It 
sufficient? 

A.  During  an  embargo,  that  portion  of  the 
U.S.  flag  tanker  fleet  that  lo  normally  engaged 
In  domestic  product  trade  (including  the 
shipment  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  U.S.  re- 
fineries to  the  EaoL  Coast)  would  logically 
continue  in  that  trade.  This  would  provide 
for  the  delivery  of  well  over  50  percent  of 
the  projected  1980  total  East  Coast  demand 
(2.3  MMB/D  during  peak  winter  conditions). 
Approximately  930,000  barrels  per  day  would 
be  imported  (880,000  from  non-U.S.  Carib- 
bean refineries)  and.  if  interrupted,  might 
Involve  replacement  by  product  refined  from 
SPR  crude. 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict  what  products 
win  be  carried  by  which  specific  tankers  in 
the  future,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that   suitable    tankers    would    be    available 


with  heating  capability  and  both  "clean" 
and  "dirty"  cargoes  during  a  normal  supply 
situation.  The  question,  then.  Is  whether  an 
adequate  number  cf  those  tankers  are  likely 
to  be  available  during  an  Interruption,  to 
continue  to  carry  those  products. 

In  considering  the  availability  of  tank- 
ers, it  is  Important  to  recognize  that  there 
almost  certainly  will  be  some  reduction  in 
petroleum  consumption  during  a  severe  In- 
terruption. This  Is  expected  to  result  In  a 
reduced  demand  for  total  world  oil  move- 
ments, and  particularly  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  international  movements  of  oil, 
with  a  related  decrease  in  use  of  tankers. 
There  Is  likely  to  be  a  small  Increase  In  the 
demand  for  U.S.  flag  tankers  to  handle  U.S. 
coastal  trade  because  of  the  use  of  the  Re- 
serve and  some  Increase  in  output  by  do- 
mestic refineries. 

The  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  excess  capacity  of  U.S. 
flag  ships  in  the  early  1980s  show  that  there 
should  be  more  than  enough  U.S.  flag  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  needs.  It  also  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  adequate  number  of 
those  ships  v.-lth  heating  capability,  and 
which  could  be  ready  to  carry  "clean"  or 
"dirty"  cargo  as  necessary,  to  carry  the  rela- 
tively small  Increase  in  tanker  movements 
that  are  estimated  for  the  coastal  trade. 

It  also  is  Important  to  consider  the  avail- 
ability of  tankers  to  carry  product  imports 
from  the  non-U.S.  refineries  In  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  East  Coast.  In  early  1976,  ships 
under  21  different  flags  were  participating  In 
the  trade.  Ships  under  flags  of  convenience 
(Liberia  and  Panama)  were  carrying  56  per- 
cent of  the  shipments.  Greece  was  the  next 
largest  carrier,  with  13  percent.  The  United 
Kingdcm  flags  carried  5.8  percent  and  Nor- 
way and  Italy  had  3.2  percent  each.  U.S.  flags 
had  3.7  percent.  The  remaining  was  spread 
among  flags  of  13  countries. 

This  indicates  that  the  trade  Is  not  now 
dominated  by  any  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries that  is  Ukely  to  force  the  ships  to  pull 
out  of  the  trade  in  the  event  of  an  embargo. 
The  ships  under  flags  of  convenience  are  pri- 
marily U.S.-owned  and  could  be  effectively 
under  U.S.  control. 

If  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  Com-merce 
could  requisition  U.S.-owned  foreign  flag 
vessels,  under  authority  of  Section  902  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  to  meet  the  U.S. 
tanker  needs. 

Based  on  the  analysis  conducted  to  date,  it 
was  concluded  that  sufficient  tanker  capacity 
would  be  avaUable.  As  stated  previously,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  questions  that  will  be  re- 
evaluated as  part  of  my  reexamination  of 
the  need  for  regional  product  storage. 


AMERICANS  MUST  TURN  TO  COAL 
AS        AN        ENERGY        SOURCE- 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY  PLANS 
COAL  PLANT— WASHINGTON  POST 
ARTICLE  TELLS  OP  NEW  METHOD 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly the  United  States  must  turn  to 
coal  as  the  energy  source  of  the  future. 
This  trend  is  reflected  in  the  deci.sion  by 
Georgetown  University  to  construct  an 
atmospheric  fluidized  bed  system  for  coal 
combustion.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported on  Friday,  March  4,  that  "George- 
town U.  Plans  Coal  Power  Plant  Using 
New  Method." 

Fluidized  bed  coal  combustion  offers 
the  potential  for  environmentally  accept- 
able coal  utilization  as  well  as  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  conversion  of  coal  into 
electricity.  The  first  demonstration  of 
this  advanced  technology  in  the  United 
States  is  scheduled  for  Rivesville.  W.  Va., 
later  this  year. 
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This  decision  by  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity to  consti-uct  such  a  facility  is  to  be 
commended.  Through  such  leadership 
the  United  States  can  sooner  achieve 
greater  coal  utilization  consistent  with 
environmental  policies.  I  commend  the 
Post  article  by  Stephen  Klaidman  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Georgetown    U.   Plans   Coal   Power   Plant 

Using  New  Method 

(By  Stephen  Klaidman) 

In  keeping  with  Pre.sident  Carter's  com- 
mitment to  coal  as  the  energy  source  of  the 
future,  Georgetown  University  will  build  a 
$14  million  power  plant  that  will  burn  cheap, 
high  sulfur  coal  with  great  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  pollution. 

Construction  will  begin  after  the  District's 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  approves 
Georgetown's  master  development  plan, 
which  the  university  hopes  will  come  before 
the  end  of  April.  The  project  will  be  under 
a  contract  from  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

William  A.  Miller,  vice  president  for  plan- 
ning and  physical  plant  at  Georgetown  said 
the  potentially  revolutionary  steam-produc- 
ing facility  would  take  18  months  to  com- 
plete and  that  it  would  be  the  university's 
main  energy  source. 

The  system  was  developed  by  the  New 
York  engineering  firm  of  Pope,  Evans  and 
Robbins,  which  has  operated  an  experimental 
plant  In  Alexandria  since  1967.  Energy  gen- 
erated by  this  plant  at  Union  and  Franklin 
Streets  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  except 
experimentation. 

ERDA,  according  to  program  manager  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  already  has  committed  "in  ex- 
cess of  $50  million"  to  developing  the  sys- 
tem. That  Investment  has  been  matched  by 
corporations  and  private  Institutions  such 
as  Exxon  and  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute In  Columbus.  Ohio.  Georgetown  Is  pay- 
ing $4  million  toward  Its  plant. 

The  first  high-output  plant  using  the  sys- 
tem, which  Is  known  as  atmospheric  fluidized 
bed  coal  combustion.  Is  about  to  go  Into 
operation  In  Rivesville,  W.  Va.  It  will  be 
part  of  the  Allegheny  power  grid  serving  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  process  works  by  forcing  crushed  coal 
through  a  preheated  bed  of  pulverized  lime- 
stone. The  limestone  ignites  the  coal,  which 
bolls  the  water  or  heats  the  air,  depending 
on  what  kind  of  heat  Is  desired. 

The  limestone  traps  the  sulfur  in  the  coal, 
thereby  eliminating  a  major  source  of  pol- 
lution enabling  the  system  to  meet  both  local 
and  federal  pollution  standards.  The  process 
produces  a  solid  residue  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  gypsum  and  used  as  a  soli  condi- 
tioner, to  make  wall  board  or  for  road  beds. 

Both  Harvey  and  Michael  Pope,  developer  of 
the  process,  said  that  years  of  experiments  in 
Alexandria  Indicated  that  the  system  would 
produce  energy  at  a  lower  cost  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  either  oil  or  natural  gas.  But 
Harvey  cautioned  that  no  one  can  say  that 
with  absolute  certainty  until  It  is  tested  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

The  Alexandria  unit,  whose  bed  Is  10 
square  feet,  produces  5,000  pounds  of  steam 
an  hour.  Georgetown's  plant  will  turn  out 
100,000  pounds  an  hour  using  a  444-square- 
foot  bed.  The  Rivesville  plant  will  turn  out 
300,000  pounds  an  hour. 

Harvey  cite'd  several  potential  drawbacks, 
including  a  question  as  to  whether  sale  of 
the  waste  would  be  commercially  feasible. 
Pope  says  the  answer  Is  yes,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated. 


Harvey  also  said  it  was  uncertain  how  the 
system  would  operate  at  less  than  its  peak. 
Georgetown,  whose  maximum  power  needs 
are  140,000  pounds  an  hour,  does  not  always 
need  the  full  100,000  pounds  the  new  plant 
will  produce. 

Pope  said,  however,  that  it  would  "turn 
down  to  35,000  pounds  with  no  difficulty." 

Another  problem,  Harvey  said,  Is  convey- 
ing, storing  and  especially  cru.shing  the  coal. 
Coal-crushing  technology,  he  Indicated,  Is  not 
highly  developed. 

The  process  also  operates  with  relatively 
low  heat — 1,600  degrees  Fahrenheit — to  avoid 
forming  another  major  pollutant,  nitrous  ox- 
ide, which  begins  forming  at  1,650  degrees. 
That  limits  Its  use  in  some  manufacturing 
processes. 

Georgetown  became  interested  in  the  sys- 
tem, according  to  Miller,  because  "we  get 
dropped  off  the  line  when  the  gas  company 
can't  supply  us;  we  saw  the  price  of  oil  going 
out  of  gight  and  we  needed  another  boiler." 

Georgetown's  present  heating  system  can 
be  fueled  by  either  gas  or  oil.  The  new  system, 
according  to  Pope,  will  burn  "anything,  wood 
chips,  lignite,  even  garbage."  The  most  prac- 
tical fviel.  however,  seems  to  be  high-sulphur 
coal,  which  Is  plentiful  In  the  East  and  Is 
about  $10  a  ton  cheaper  than  cleaner-burn- 
ing low -sulfur  coal. 

Most  of  the  institutions  that  have  con- 
tracted to  build  fluidized  bed  systems— so 
called  because  the  coal  and  limestone  par- 
ticles are  forced  through  the  bed  at  such 
high  speed  that  they  behave  like  fluids- 
will  use  them  to  either  heat  air  or  water. 

Exxon,  however,  plans  to  heat  petroleum  as 
part  of  the  crude-oil  refining  process.  Other 
potential  applications  are  paint  drying,  ce- 
ment making  and  dog-food  processing. 


LOSING  CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  the  Congress  took 
notice  of  the  fact  that  we  are  losing 
control  of  the  foreign  aid  provided  by 
our  country. 

As  the  January  edition  of  Interna- 
tional Policy  Repoit  shows,  recent  trends 
in  the  nature  of  foreign  aid  have  re- 
moved more  and  more  congressional 
control  over  who  receives  U.S.  money. 

In  1976,  ve  extended  $24.9  billion  in 
diiect  credits.  Government-guaranteed 
loans.  Government-insured  inveilments. 
and  official  debt  deferments  to  third 
world  countries.  Yet  of  this  package, 
only  $7.7  billion,  31  percent,  was  author- 
ized by  Congiess. 

In  other  words,  we  are  losing  our  right 
to  choose  which  countries  are  to  receive 
American  assistance.  Tn rough  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  tl-ie  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  World  Bank, 
American  money  can  be  chanp.eled  to 
nations  which  would  not  otherwise  re- 
ceive congressional  approval  for  aid. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  pro- 
viding foreign  aid  through  international 
agencies  and  regional  associations  in- 
stead of  bilaterally.  But  with  the  greater 
emphasis  on  miiltilateral  foreign  aid  has 
come  the  unwelcome  loss  of  congi'e^- 
sional  control. 

It  has  taken  Congress  many  years  just 
to  determine  how  much  foreign  aid  this 
comilry  is  sending  overseas.  We  should 
not  now  take  a  step  back  toward  the 
years  of  disinterest  we  have  just  over- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  report  by  the  Center  for 
International  Policy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid:  Evading  the  Control  of 
Congress 

Some  69  percent  of  U.S.  and  multilateral 
foreign  aid  now  reaching  the  Third  World 
does  so  without  benefit  of  any  prior  Congres- 
sional review  cf  planned  country-by-country 
allocations.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  Third 
World  got  $24  9  billion  In  direct  credits,  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans,  government-in- 
sured Investments  and  official  debt  defer- 
ments from  15  separate  U.S.  bilateral  pro- 
grams and  U.S.-supported  multilateral  agen- 
cies, of  which  Congress  debated,  authorized 
and  appropriated  country  allocations  for  $7.7 
billion,  only  31  percent  of  the  total. 

The  remaining  $17.2  billion  or  69  percent 
was  allocated  by  11  semi-autonomous,  self- 
sustaining  U.S.  government  corporations  or 
international  banks  ranging  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  All  are  public  agencies.  All  make  obli- 
gations fully  guaranteed  by  the  public.  Yet 
with  few  exceptions  the  selection  of  aid  re- 
cipients by  these  agencies  has  gone  un- 
checked by  the  U.S.  Congress  or  any  other  na- 
tional legislature,  while  their  spending  has 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years. 

These  figures  Include  both  bilateral  credits 
supplied  entirely  by  the  United  States  and 
multilateral  aid  provided  by  the  World  Bank, 
the  regional  development  banks  and  the  IMF 
with  partial  U.S.  government  backing.  The 
total  figure  of  $24.9  billion  represents  the 
aggregate  of  official  credits  to  the  Third 
World  provided  by  or  participated  in  by  the 
United  States  government  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
It  omits  third-country  bilateral  programs 
and  all  private  loans  and  investment  noit 
contributed  to  or  guaranteed  by  the  UJS.  gov- 
ernment. 

For  some  countries  whose  repressive  poli- 
cies have  made  them  unpopular  with  Con- 
gress and  a  sizable  segment  of  American 
opinion,  the  proportion  ol  foreign  aid  escap- 
ing Congressional  control  is  even  higher. 
Thus  in  fiscal  year  1976: 

South  Korea  where  an  authoritarian  presi- 
dent has  Jailed  the  opposition,  got  $16  bil- 
lion In  credits,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
through  12  U.S.  bllateial  and  U.S.-supported 
multilateral  agencies,  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  aid  recipient  except  Israel.  Of  that  $1.6 
billion,  only  $347  million,  or  22  percent,  came 
through  outlets  that  are  subject  to  prior 
Congres.sional  control. 

Chile  where  a  military  Junta  has  unleashed 
a  sanguinary  reign  of  terror,  got  $357  million 
in  credits,  guarantees  and  Insurance,  ol 
which  Congress  debated,  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  Chile  only  $74  million  or  21 
percent. 

The  Philippines  wher»^  martial  law  persists 
after  five  years,  got  $1.5  billion,  of  which 
Congress  approved  specifically  for  the  Philip- 
pines $94  million,  or  6  percent. 

Indonesia  where  a  harsh  military  dictator- 
ship rules,  got  $930  million,  of  which  Con- 
gress approved  specifically  $133  million,  or 
14  percent. 

South  Africa  where  hundreds  are  shot 
down  In  the  streets  for  demanding  racial  Jus- 
tice, got  $310  million  from  two  U.S.  programs 
and  the  IMF.  of  which  Congress  approved 
specifically  for  South  Africa  not  a  penny. 

This  erosion  of  Congressional  control  over 
the  allocai  ion  of  foreign  aid  has  gone  virtual- 
ly unnoticed  by  the  press,  the  piiblic  and  by 
Congress  itself. 

FIFTEEN     MAJOR     AH)    CHANNTLS 

Aid  and  official  credits  to  the  Third  World 
are  now  channeled  through  16  major  agen- 
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clea  and  programa — 16,  If  the  ._ 
opment  Fund,  which  the  United 
la  1976,  is  counted.  The  four  t; 
lateral  programs — AID,  PL-480, 
and   military   assistance   progr 
on  funds  directly  appropriated 
Every    year    they    must    subm! 
planned  recipients  with  program 
ind  dollar  amounts.   The  othei 
agencies — Exlmbank,  OPIC,  the  ' 
Credit  Corporetlon,  the  Houslc  [ 
Program,  U.S.  debt  rescheduling, 
ternatlonal    financial    1     ""    " 
for  the  most  part  on  non 
Their  funds  come  from  original* 
capital  stock,  service  payments 
on   loans   and   Insurance   out 
borrowings  from  the  U.S. 
vate  capital  markets.  (However, 
tlonal  Development  Association 
Bank's  soft  loan  window — and  t^. 
prograros  of  the  regional  developi  n 
operate  on  U.S.  and  other 
appropriated  funds  ) 

In  brief,  each  of  these 
cles   constitutes   a  separate 

that  is  from  time  to  time  rep 

gresslonal  appropriation.  These 
not   required   to    tell    Congress 
where  they  plan  to  distribute  .. 
They  allocate  their  funds  subject 
general  guidelines  of  the  eaabl 
tlon.  The  choice  of  recipient  Is  ir 
of  appointed  bureaucrats,   not 
islators. 
Exceptions  to  this  pattern  an 

1975  amendment  requires  the  E3 
notify  Congress  in  advance  of  any 
above  $60  million.^  A   1974 

quires  prior  notification  to , 

ferment  of  debts  made  pursuant 
elgn  Assistance  Act.'  Under  th 
ments   the  executive  branch   In 

1976  was  required  to  report  to 
billion  In  allocations,  or  7.2  p__ 
total    from    the    11    uncontrolled 
fiscal   year   1976.   Apart   from 
ments,   the   11   uncontrolled 
not  required  to  report  their 
allocations  to  Congress. 

The  decisions  are  left  to 
are  made  behind  closed  doors,  fa 
prying  eyes  of  Congress,   the   pr  i 
public.  None  of  the  11  uncontrolle  I 
admits   the   public    to   the   boarc 
where  the  aid  allocation  declsloTis 
On  the  ground  that  theirs  is  prlv 
merclal   Information,  they  Insist 
meetings  remain   secret.   Even 
enacted    Oovemment-in-the    t-.^ 
Is  unlikely  to  change  the  secretlvi 
these  Institutions,  according  to 
their  staffs. 

If  the  process  Is  undemocratic, 
re.=;ults.    According    to    a    1975 
poll,   a   lopsided   63-12   percent 
Americans  feel  our  government 
flcatlon  "to  back  authoritarian 
that    have   overthrown    democratic 
ments" — a  description  that  appll 
high-priority    recipients     as     Sou 
Chile  and   the  Philippines.  An 
73-18    percent    majority    believe 
"morally  wrong  for  the  U.S.  to  back 
dlcutorshlp   that  strips  Its  peopl 
basic  rights,  even  If  that  dictators 
low  us  to  set  up  military  bases  In 
try."  Responding  to  this  public 
gress  has   prohibited  military 
and  Uruguay  and  cut  the  a 

South  Korea.  But.  as  already 

aid  amounts  up  for  Congressional 
tlon  In  fiscal  year  1976  made  up  < 
cent  of  the  U.S.  and  multilateral 
Chile  and  22  percent  of  that  to  So 
Public   opinion   reached   Congress 
powerless   to  penetrate   the  Wa 
nanclal  bureaucracy— the  dozen 
corporations  and  International 
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stitutlons  that  provide  President  Park 
Chung-hee  and  the  Chilean  Junta  with  the 
bulk  of  their  foreign  support. 

Likewise  In  response  to  public  pressure, 
Congress  has  passed  human  rights  amend- 
ments on  foreign  aid  legislation.  Currently, 
six  of  16  foreign  aid  channels  are  covered 
by  the  new  legislation — AID,  military  aid, 
OPIC,  the  Housing  Guaranty  program,  and 
the  U.S.  vote  In  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  African  Development 
Fund.  In  addition  Exlmbank  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  covered  by  a 
different  kind  of  human  rights  restriction — 
freedom  of  emigration  legislation  applicable 
only  to  Communist  countries.  That  leaves 
eight  agencies  uncovered — 10,  If  the  emigra- 
tion rights  legislation,  which  does  not  affect 
the  Third  World,  is  not  counted.  Past  ex- 
perience indicates  that  even  if  public  pres- 
sure succeeds  In  turning  off  the  flow  of  sup- 
port to  an  offending  government  from  some 
of  these  agencies,  the  others  may  well  fill 
the  gap  with  larger  grants. 

FINDING     LOOPHOLES 

Indeed,  the  budgetary  hisiory  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  Its  last  years  is  largely  a  chroni- 
cle of  Congressional  cutbacks  on  aid  and 
Administration  attempts  to  get  around  the 
cutbacks  by  finding  loopholes  in  the  world- 
wide PIy-480  program,  AID  and  excess  defense 
article  valuation  regulations.  In  Chile  the 
Administration  during  fiscal  1975  used 
undesignated  funds  in  the  PL-480  Title  I 
program,  the  Housing  Investment  Guaranty 
program,  the  CCC  and  debt  rescheduling 
options  to  open  up  the  flow  of  life-giving 
credits  to  the  military  Junta.'  An  aid  cut- 
back strategy  that  limits  itself  to  the  tradi- 
tional bilateral  programs  of  the  "foreign  aid 
bill" — the  money  directly  appropriated  by 
Congress — is  therefore  of  greater  moral  than 
practical  significance. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  share  of  the 
traditional  aid  outlets  In  the  total  has 
dropped  from  46  to  31  percent.  The  big  spend- 
ers today  are  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
World  Bank,  the  regional  banks  and  the 
IMF.  Together  they  and  the  other  uncon- 
tro^ed  agencies  outspend  the  traditional 
programs  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  2  to  1.  AID. 
PL-480  and  military  assistance  programs 
have  all  come  under  Increasing  Congressional 
scrutiny  in  recent  years.  With  the  decline 
In  Indochina  military  aid,  the  total  from 
these  sources  has  returned  to  the  fiscal  year 
1971  level  of  $7.7  bliUon  wMle  spending  of 
the  11  uncontrolled  sources  has  more  than 
doubled  from  S7.8  biUlon  In  fiscal  year  1971 
to  $17.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

CONCRESSION.\L  INTENT  CONTRA VSNEB 

Not  only  is  Congress  powerles.<(  to  control 
the  aid  allocations  of  the  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions.  It  Is  not  even 
avare  of  their  activities.  Instead,  it  has  relied 
on  the  State  Department  to  keep  It  informed. 
In  1967  it  passed  legislation  requiring  the 
State  Department  to  submit  presentation 
material  giving  a  fiUl  picture,  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  wherever  possible,  of  the 
total  U.S.  assistance  program.'  The  material 
is  to  Include  "a  chart  showing  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  the  full  extent  of  all  United 
States  assistance  planned  or  expected  for  each 
such  country  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  includ- 
ing economic  assistance  and  military  grants 
and  sales  under  this  or  any  other  Act  and 
sales  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
.  .  ."  The  Senate  report  accompanying  the 
1967  legislationsald: 

'•This  amendment  will  Insure  that  the 
Congress  has  available  in  one  place  a  list- 
ing on  a  country-by-country  basis  of  all 
U.S.  assistance,  economic  and  military,  which 
may  be  provided  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
as  well  as  the  details  of  contributions  which 
are  expected  to  be  made  that  year  to  miUti- 
lateral  financial  agencies.  This  will  help  to 


give  Congress  a  more  nearly  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  total  U.S.  development  effort  when 
it  considers  foreign  assistance  legislation."" 
For  fiscal  year  1976  the  State  Department's 
chart  purportedly  showing  the  "full  extent" 
of  U.S.  assistance  listed: 

6  percent  of  the  total  flow  from  the  United 
States  and  the  multilateral  agencies  In  which 
it  participates  to  the  Philippines. 
22  percent  of  such  aid  to  South  Korea. 
21  percent  of  such  aid  to  Chile. 
With  the  rise  of  non -appropriated  forms 
of  assistance,  the  reporting  requirement 
pa.ssed  by  Congress  In  1967  has  become  dan- 
gerously obsolete.  What  counts  today  from 
both  a  political  and  a  balance-of-paymenta 
standpoint  is  the  total  package  either  direct- 
ly provided  or  Indirectly  mobilized  by  the 
United  States  to  a  given  country.  For  the 
fiscal  and  political  stability  of  the  recipient 
country,  the  nature  of  the  source — bilateral 
or  multilateral — or  degree  of  concesslon- 
allty  of  the  loan  matters  less  than  the  size 
of  the  total  package.  What  Congress  reviews 
Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  program; 
as  a  result,  Congress  is  all  but  shut  out  of 
effectli^e  decisionmaking  on  foreign  economic 
policy. 

The  Senate  Appropriatloris  Committee  esti- 
mates the  total  transfer  of  U.S.  resources  to 
foreign  natione  In  fiscal  year  1976  including 
Export-Import  Bank  at  $14.7  billion.  The 
Committee  report  said,  "In  annual  budget 
presentations,  the  multitude  of  agencies  and 
departments  which  administer  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  quite  naturally  Justify  only 
their  part  of  the  total  program,  often  neglect- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole.  This  separate 
and  selective  Justification  of  individual  pro- 
grams frequently  blinds  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  the  totality  of  for- 
eign assistance.""  As  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  aide  is  quoted  as  saying,  "If 
Congress  had  to  vote  on  a  foreign  aid  bill  of 
$9  billion  or  $13  billion,  It  wouldn't  go 
through." " 

BACKDOOR    METHODS 

The  various  backdoor  methods  of  channel- 
ing official  funds  to  the  Third  World  exist  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  each  with  Its  own 
rationale.  Exlmbank  promotes  U.S.  exports. 
The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion insures  U.S.  foreign  Investments.  PL- 
480  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
export  credit  sales  program  dispose  of  U.S. 
agricultural  surpluses.  The  Paris  Club  pro- 
vides debt  relief.  The  World  Bank  and  re- 
gional development  banks  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  poor  lands.  The  IMF  provides 
baiance-of-payments  help. 

Yet  divergent  as  their  purposes  are,  these 
agencies  do  act  in  concert.  In  the  showdown 
with  the  government  of  the  late  President 
Salvador  Allende,  the  United  States  mobilized 
the  massed  power  of  all  these  financial  In- 
stitutions to  cut  the  flow  of  resources  to 
Chile  in  retaliation  for  that  nation's  nation- 
alization of  the  Anaconda  and  Kennecott 
copper  mines.  In  the  Chilean  episode,  even 
such  ostensibly  International  organizations 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Joined  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's campaign  to  "make  the  econ- 
omy scream."  With  the  defeat  of  Allende- 
styie  economic  nationalism,  the  various 
branches  of  the  Washington  financial  bu- 
reaucracy have  resumed  their  support  of 
Chile.  Representatives  of  the  World  Bank 
and  IDB  bristle  at  the  suggestion  that  they 
have  been  manipulated  for  political  purposes. 
Yet  the  Chilean  episode  offers  a  laboratory 
demonstration  of  Just  such  political  manip- 
ulation. 

Neither  the  decision  to  turn  off  the  aid 
spigots  to  Chile  nor  to  turn  them  back  on 
was  ever  placed  before  Congress  or  the 
American  people:  rather  It  was  a  White 
House  decision  Implemented  at  the  execu- 
tive level.  Congress  was  not  consulted.  It 
did  not  have  to  be  consulted.  It  had  already 
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delegated  away  Its  power  to  the  executive 
branch. 

SUBORDINATE  HOLE 

Congress  has  assumed  its  subordinate  role 
through  a  process  it  has  scarcely  perceived. 
It  has  approved  ever  larger  authorizations 
for  Exlmbank  even  as  its  own  watchdog 
agency  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
warned  that  the  export  agency's  exposure  was 
dangerously  outrunning  its  reserves."  It  has 
voted  billions  to  the  international  organiza- 
tions even  as  the  administrators  of  these  or- 
ganizations refuse  to  testify  or  produce  rec- 
ords before  Congress  or  any  other  national 
legislature.  According  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, Congress  might  as  well  reconcile 
itself  to  Its  subordinate  role  and  leave  the 
decisions  up  to  the  international  banks.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gerald 
L.  Parsky  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  last  spring: 

"I  know  that  some  of  you  have  felt  the 
United  States,  especially  the  Congress,  can- 
not make  a  sufficient  review  of  the  lending 
operations  of  the  development  banks  In  ad- 
vance of  loan  approval.  Unlike  the  situation 
for  the  bilateral  aid  program,  we  cannot 
present  you  with  a  list  of  specific  projects 
that  win  be  financed  with  the  appropria- 
tions before  you  today.  This  situation  is  In- 
herent in  the  nature  of  these  multilateral 
Institutions  where  the  United  States  pro- 
vides only  one  dollar  out  of  every  three,  four 
or  five  they  lend.  It  would  obviously  be  In- 
feasible  for  them  to  present  their  programs 
in  advance  to  the  governments  and  parlia- 
ments of  all  their  members,  or  even  to  the 
20  to  25  donor  members.  However,  these  in- 
stitutions do  not  make  sharp  changes  in 
the  pattern  and  nature  of  their  lending  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  a  review  of  last  year's  lend- 
ing program  will  indicate  quite  accurately 
the  nature  and  direction  of  their  lending 
programs  this  year  and  next  year." » 

This  Treasury  Department  statement  Is 
open  to  serious  objection.  First,  while  Parsky 
pleads  Inability  to  produce  a  list  of  specific 
projects  of  the  International  banks.  In  fact 
each  bank  maintains  an  operational  sum- 
mary of  proposed  projects  that  Is  updated 
monthly  and  shows  country,  nature  of  proj- 
ect and  (In  most  cases)  approximate  dollar 
amount.  Second,  it  is  not  Infeaslble,  merely 
Inconvenient  for  the  international  financial 
institutions  to  present  their  projects  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  or  any  other  legislative  body. 
Third,  it  is  not  true  that  these  institutions 
do  not  make  sharp  changes  In  the  pattern 
and  nature  of  their  lending  from  year  to 
year.  Following  the  Imposition  of  martial  law 
in  the  Philippines,  IBRD  loans  rose  abruptly 
from  $11.6  million  In  fiscal  year  1973  to  $155.6 
million  the  following  fiscal  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  the  election  of  Allende  In 
Chile  the  IDB  sharply  cut  its  commitments 
to  Chile  and  the  World  Bank  cut  Its  loans 
entirely.  Fortunately  for  the  World  Bank 
and  IDB.  they  were  spared  the  Inconvenience 
of  having  to  Justify  their  politically  moti- 
vated loan  allocations  before  Congress  or 
any  other  democratic  forum  with  legal  au- 
thority to  require  the  submission  of  testi- 
mony of  records. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  has  chafed 
under  the  restrictions  of  its  subordinate  role. 
Reviewing  the  World  Bank's  1976  Chilean 
loan,  in  March  1976  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D- 
Wls.),  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  charged  that  the  World 
Bank  "succumbed  to  political  pressure  to 
shore  up  an  inhuman  right-wing  dictator- 
ship tottering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy." 
McNamara  refused  Reuss's  invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee,  although  in  the 
early  years  of  the  World  Bank  its  presidents 
and  senior  officers  often  testified  before  Con- 
gressional committees.  On  September  27, 
1976,  Reuss  voted  against  the  fiscal  1977  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations  Bill,  which 
included  $270  million  for  the  IDB,  with  the 


comment,  "I  hope  to  signal  by  my  vote  today 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
place  limits  on  the  aid  they  give  any  Inter- 
national organization  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  act  of  May  31,  1976,  extends  financial 
assistance,  "to  any  country  which  engages 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,'  ""•   The  bUl  passed,  216-155. 

THE    NAC 

With     Congressional     control     weakening 
and  public  awareness  at  a  low  ebb,  the  execu- 
tive   branch    has    a    free   hand    to    use    the 
massed  power  of  the  financial  Institutions 
as  It  pleases.  The  executive  branch  mecha- 
nism coordinating  all  15  channels  of  foreign 
aid  is  a  little-known   but  strategically  lo- 
cated   unit    called    the    National    Advisory 
Council    on    International    Monetary     and 
Financial  Policies.  The  NAC  reviews  all  U.S. 
foreign    credits.    Including    Department    of 
Agriculture  PL-480  and  CCC  credits   (above 
$4  million).   It  Includes  representatives  of 
the  Treasury,  State  and  Commerce  (but  not 
Agriculture)  departments,  the  Exlmbank  and 
the   Federal   Reserve   Board.    It   coordinates 
U.S.  policy  for  the  World  Bank,  IDB,  ADB, 
African  Development  Fund  and  IMF,  and  It 
guides  the  operations  of  the  Exlmbank.  It 
helps  Its  member  agencies  reconcile  the  often 
divergent  objectives  of  U.S.  export  promo- 
tion, disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  private  investment,  and  sup- 
port of  friendly  governments  abroad.  Under 
Treasury  Department  guidance.  It  sets  U.S. 
policy  on  debt  negotiations,  where  U.S.  as- 
sent to  rescheduling  of  overdue  debts  can 
make  the  difference   between  stability  and 
financial  chaos  for  a  foreign  debtor  nation. 
Its   meetings   are   secret,   and   minutes   are 
available  only  through  a  lengthy  Freedom  of 
Information  request.   Its  reports,   although 
comprehensive,  are  issued  but  once  a  year 
and  reach  Congress  and  the  public  on  an 
average  of  11  months  after  conclusion  of  the 
transactions  they  record.  The  NAC  Is  obscure 
enough   that  Its   telephone  number   Is   not 
listed  by  the  U.S.  government  switchboard 
or  in  the  telephone  book.  Yet  the  NAC  is.  In 
fact,  unmatched  throughout  the  Washing- 
ton financial   bureaucracy  in  its  tight  In- 
tertwining of  financial  power. 

AID     DECISIONMAKING 

The  two  types  of  foreign  aid  decisionmak- 
ing— Congressional  and  bureaucratic — are  a 
study  In  contrasts.  For  the  programs  that  go 
before  Congress,  AID  submits  detailed  Justifi- 
cations In  advance,  setting  aid  levels  by  coun- 
try and  program.  Descriptions  of  these  pro- 
grams are  contained  in  a  series  of  bulky  vari- 
colored loose-leaf  notebooks  published  by 
AID  for  each  fiscal  year  and  distributed  to 
Congress  and  the  public.  These  requests  are 
worked  over  in  14  Congressional  committees 
or  subcommittees  and  at  least  four  marathon 
floor  debates.  Adm-lnistratlon  witnesses  sub- 
mit to  lengthy  and  occasionally  exacting  in- 
terrogation on  planned  country  levels.  Testi- 
mony Is  taken  from  diverse  public  groups 
and  individuals.  Sessions  are  usually  open, 
and  the  press  has  an  opportunity  to  report 
on  planned  aid  levels  before  they  happen. 
Activists  and  organizers  from  the  plethora 
of  movements  and  public  Interest  groups 
formed  since  the  1960's  can  generate  con- 
stituent pressure  In  advance  of  key  votes. 
How  the  public  will  respond  to  such  prodding 
Is  a  decision  only  the  public  can  make.  The 
whole  cumbersome  process  recalls  Winston 
Churchill's  remark  that  democracy  is  the 
worst  form  of  government  ever  Invented,  ex- 
cept for  all  the  others. 

In  contrast  to  the  clumsy  and  sometimes 
comical  process  of  Congressional  decisions, 
decisionmaking  in  the  closed  bureaucracies 
of  the  NAC,  Exlmbank,  OPIC,  World  Bank, 
regional  banks  and  the  IMF  Is  streamlined, 
efficient  and  generally  humorless.  The  public 
Is  barred  from  the  board  or  staff  committee 


meetings  where  the  country  allocations  are 
made.  There  Is  a  minimum  of  pubic  postur- 
ing, for  no  public  is  present  to  be  impressed 
by  such  posturing.  Eight  of  these  organiza- 
tions keep  their  minutes  secret. 

INTERNATIONAL     INS-rrrnTIONS 

With  regard  to  the  International  financial 
institutions,  Congress  has  no  power  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  records  or  testimony 
by  the  organization's  officers,  except  for  the 
U.S.  executive  director  whose  strange  double 
personality — VS.  government  representative 
cum  international  bank  employee — still  has 
the  legal  experts  of  Congress  baffled.  In  the 
late  1940'8  the  president  and  senior  adminis- 
trators of  the  World  Bank  regularly  testified 
before  Congress,  but  today  they  disdain  to 
do  so.  A  Library  of  Congress  study  of  the  in- 
ternational banks  says,  "Congress  must  rely 
for  any  information  it  requests  concerning 
the  operations  and  policies  of  the  banks 
upon  whatever  the  executive  departments 
choose  to  provide."  The  authors  of  the  study, 
prepared  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1974,  say  they  and  the  QAO  were 
denied  two  basic  categories  of  pertinent  ma- 
terial— summaries  of  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  directors  and  reports  to  bank  man- 
agements by  outside  consultants.  This  mate- 
rial, the  authors  say,  "Is  needed  for  a  com- 
plete appraisal  of  the  U.S.  role  In  the 
banks."  " 

The  untouchable  status  of  the  Interna- 
tional  financial   Institutions   has   disturbed 
analysts  outside  of  Congress  as  well.  "As  the 
number  and  activities  of  international  or- 
ganizations expand,"   writes  Professor  Karl 
Kaiser,  "an  area  grows  In  which  major  deci- 
sions  are   made   without   much   democratic 
control  by  the  peoples  and  institutions  which 
are  affected  or  which  support  these  activities 
financially."  "  Thus  the  great  potential  gain 
of     Institutions     that     transcend     national 
boundaries  and  rivalries  Is  lost  by  the  failure 
to  place  them  under  democratic  control.  As 
a  result,  their  International  character  is  also 
fatally  compromised.  In  the  Chilean  credit 
embargo,  the  Nixon  administration  made  the 
World    Bank    and    Inter-American    Develop- 
ment Bank  the  vehicles  for  its  own  narrowly 
vindictive   policies   on   behalf    of    American 
copper  companies.  No  doubt  these  policies 
haid  many  supporters  in  Congress  as  well- 
as  the  tough  antl-exproprlatlon  language  of 
the    Gonzalez    amendment    indicates.     Yet 
many  others  in  Congress  and  In  the  public 
would  have  opposed  the  poUtlclzatlon  of  the 
World  Bank  had  the  decision  ever  been  placed 
before  them.  Par  from  violating  the  interna- 
tional character  of  the  World  Bank,  legisla- 
tive scrutiny  may  be  the  only  way  to  attain  it. 
James  R.  Morrell. 
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"U.S.  Congress.  Senate,  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriation  Bill, 
1976  Report  (No.  94-704,  March  18.  1976), 
p.  6. 
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Tables  1  and  2  meas\ire 
official  development  assistance 
military  assistance  and  of  other 
Including  loans,  guarantees, 
debt  deferments  from  the  Unlte( 
ernment  and  from  the 
clal  Institutions  In  which   It 
role.  The  tables  measure  the 
age  directly  provided  by,  or 
Uzed  by,  the  United  States  to 
countries.  Components  of  the 
may  be  divided  into  two  broad 

(1)  "Official     development 
(ODA) .  Flows  that  are 
promotion  of  development 
curlty  of  developing  countries 
objectives,  whose  financial  termi  i 
slonal  In  character;  and 

(2)  Other  official  flows  whlcfc  have  con- 
cessional elements  but  are  also  i  xport  facili- 
tating In  purpose;  Investment  guarantees 
and  Insurance;  and  debt  defenr  ents.* 

All  private  bank  and  equity  1:  ivestment  Is 
omitted;  only  official  agencies  a  e  covered. 

AID AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  I  EVELOPMENT, 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ST/  TE 


com^nltments  of 
(ODA)    and 
official  flows, 
insurance  and 
States  gov- 
lnternat|lonal  finan- 
s  a  malor 
tolal  aid  pack- 
mobl- 
Thlrd  World 
aid  package 
( ategorles : 
assistance" 
admlnlstA-ed  with  the 
welfare  and  se- 
thelr  main 
are  conces- 


ai 


Extends  grants  and  loans  for 
assistance,    food    and    nutrltlofa 
population  planning,  and  "security 
Ing  assistance"  (economic  stabllzatlon 
grams  and  general  budgetary  su  pport 
within  category  of  "official  development 
slstance"    (ODA)    established 
nlzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation 
velopment  (OECD)  to  define  devplopment 
slstance  wbose  Pn'\nc'''i  term=; 
element    (concesslonallty)    of 
cent.   (The  grant  element  of  a 
face  value  of  loan  commitments 
counted  present  value  of  the  future 
repayments  of  principal  and  Irfterest, 
the  customary  rate  of  10 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  face 
ates  on  annual  appropriations  f  rbm 
Figures  are  estimates. 

During  fiscal  vear  1976  A'Dls  total  pro- 
gram In  the  Third  World  is  fstlmated  at 
$3.25  billion  ($3.37  billion  if  Greece  and 
Portugal  are  included),  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

[in  millions] 

Asia    J $321.6 

Africa 215.3 

Near  East 1,788.5 

Latin    America.- 233.0 

Other — 692.8 


perc  ent 


Total 

"Other"  Includes: 
American   Schools   and   Hoei^tals 

Abroad  

International    Organizations    and 
Programs    


•  Organization  for  Economic 
and  Development,  Development 
1975  Review  (Paris,  1975),  pi 
150-152. 
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Assistance 

ions   Fis- 

sec- 


Internatlonal  Disaster  Assistance  22.8 
President's      Foreign      Assistance 

Contingency  Fund 10.0 

Other  assistance  programs 0.  3 

Interregional   programs 186.8 

Termination  of  Indochina  Postwar 

Reconstruction 8.  3 

Operating  expenses 203.7 

Foreign   Service   Retirement   and 

Disability  Fund 18.7 

Total  692.8 

PEACE    CORPS     (ACTION) 

Administers  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance, cultural  interchange  and  generally  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  friendship.  Staffed 
by  6,000  volunteers  and  full-time  personnel. 
Operates  In  69  countries  of  the  developing 
world.  Operates  on  annual  appropriations 
from  Congress.  Flgrures  are  estimates. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  Peace  Corps'  world- 
wide program  Is  estimated  at  $85  million,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

(In  millions] 

Asia   «10.  2 

Africa    26.2 

Latin    America 16.5 

Near  East 5.5 

Pacific 6.0 


levelopment 
programs, 
support- 
pro - 
) .  Falls 
as- 
the  Orga- 
and  De- 
as- 

ave  -x  erant 
4ver  25   per- 
loan  Is  the 
less  the  dis- 
flow  of 
using 
and  ex- 
value.)  Oper- 
Congress. 


Cooperation 

Cooperation 

15-16.    132, 


omitted.  Operates  with  direct  appropriations 
by  Congress.  Figures  are  estimates.  Excludes 
cost  of  U.S.  forces  in  Third  World. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  Third  World  got 
$2.69  billion  in  U.S.  military  assistance,  dis- 
tributed as  follow: 

[In  millions] 

Near  East 1,938.7 

Asia 471.  3 

Africa *6.  0 

Latin  America 196.  7 

Other - - 37.7 


63.5 


Worldwide  program  support 7.2 

Peace  Corps  share  of  ACTION  agency- 
wide    costs 13-8 


Other 


Total 85.0 

PUBLIC    LAW    480     (FOOD    FOR    PEACE) 

Distributes  U.S.  agricultural  conunodltles 
to  the  Third  World.  Qualifies  as  ODA.  Op- 
erates on  annual  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress. Some  80  percent  of  total  is  sold  under 
Title  I  of  act,  which  authorizes  government- 
to-government  sales  for  dollars  on  credit  or 
for  foreign  currencies.  The  other  20  percent 
of  PL-480  shipments  are  made  under  the 
Title  II  food  donation  program,  distributed 
by  the  recipient  government  or  by  voluntary 
agencies. 

Under  present  legislation,  75  percent  of 
Title  I  shipments  must  go  to  countries  short 
of  food  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $300  or  less. 
The  other  25  percent  may  go  to  politically 
high  priority  recipients  such  as  South  Korea 
and  Chile.  This  25  percent  of  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram is  often  called  the  "political  use" 
quota. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  PL-480  Third 
World  program  is  estimated  at  $1.63  billion 
($1.64  billion  if  Portugal  is  included),  made 
up  as  follows: 

[In  millions) 

AMa    — - - $704.7 

Africa — - 67.4 

Latin  America 122.5 

Near  East 279.5 

Pacific      0-2 


3,251.2 


9.9 


239.4 


1, 174.  3 

Title  I  carry-in 138.  2 

Title  I  reserve 70.5 

Title  II  reserve 57.7 

Title  n  foreign  currency  grants 2.  0 

Ocean   freight 187.2 


455.7 
Total    - 1.630.0 

MAP MILITARY   ASSISTANCE 

Here  used  to  cover  all  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance programs,  including  Military  Assist- 
ance Grants  (MAP)  Foreign  Military  Train- 
ing, Foreign  Military  Credits  Sales  and  Ex- 
cess  Defense   Articles.    Military    cash    sales 


Total    2,690.4 

EXIM — THE      EXPORT-IMPORT      BANK      OF      THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  Exlmbank  is  a  self-sustaining  export 
credit  and  Insurance  agency  of  the  United 
States  whose  basic  purpose  Is  to  facilitate 
the  exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  It 
a.ssumes  commercial  and  political  risks  that 
cannot  be  undertaken  by  exporters  or  private 
financial  Institutions,  offers  loans  with  long- 
er matviritles  than  are  generally  available 
for  private  export  financing,  and  assists  in 
meeting  foreign  official  export  competition. 
Figures  given  are  gross  authorizations.  In- 
cluding loans,  guarantees  and  Insurance.  Dis- 
count loans  amounting  to  $1.1  billion  are 
omitted;  the  country  figures  are  Incomplete 
by  this  amount. 

As  an  Independent  corporate  agency  with- 
in the  Executive  Branch.  Exlmbank  has  its 
own  charter — the  Export-Import  Act  of 
1945 — and  is  also  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Ctorporatlon  Control  Act.  It  receives 
no  appropriated  funds  or  tax  revenues,  but 
has  authority  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  In  amounts  up  to  $6  billion 
at  any  one  time.  It  also  has  a  $1  billion  cap- 
ital stock  subscribed  to  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

As  a  rule,  Exlmbank  interest  rates  on  di- 
rect credits  range  from  8.25  percent  on  six- 
year  maturities  to  9.5  percent  on  15-year 
maturities,  although  the  bank  will  lower 
rates  to  meet  foreign  export  credit  agency 
competition.  These  rates  closely  approxi- 
mate the  rates  borrowers  pay  today  on  open 
U.S.  capital  markets  for  similar  maturities. 

In  addition  to  direct  loans.  Exlmbank  pro- 
vides guarantees  to  U.S.  commercial  banks 
financing  a  U.S.  export  sale.  These  guaran- 
tees protect  the  commercial  bank  against 
failure  of  the  foreign  buyer  to  pay.  Similarly, 
in  conjunction  with  50  large  U.S.  insurance 
companies  groxjped  In  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  (FCIA),  Exlmbank 
provides  insurance-cover  to  U.S.  exporters  on 
credit  extended  for  their  overseas  sales,  pro- 
tecting the  exporter  against  loss  for  commer- 
cial or  political  reasons.  The  guarantee  and 
Insurance  programs  account  for  well  over 
half  of  all  financing  authorizations  sup- 
ported by  Exlmbank.  Finally.  Exlmbank 
makes  discount  loans  to  commercial  banks 
against  their  eligible  export  debt  obligations 
to  provide  the  banks  with  liquidity  when 
necessary. 

For  fiscal  year  1977  Exlmbank  requested  In 
authorizations : 

[In  billions] 

Direct  loans $4.0 

Guarantees  and  Insurance 8.9 

Discount  loans 1-  0 

With  near-commercial  financial  terms 
working  out  to  a  grant  element  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.  Exlmbank  activity  in  the 
Third  World  qualifies  as  an  "other  official 
flow"  in  the  OECD  definition.  Since  its  terms 
are  not  concessionary,  Exlmbank  officials  In- 
sist the  bank  is  not  a  foreign  aid  agency, 
but  this  is  a  simplification  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. Other  executive  branch  and  interna- 
tional financial  agencies  regularly  count  Ex- 
lmbank loans  as  part  of  an  overall  foreign 
aid  package  to  a  Third  World  country.  Exim- 
bank's  policies  are  guided  by  the  NAC  which 
combines  foreign  aid  and  export  promotion 
objectives.  In  fiscal  year  1976  Exlmbank  was 
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the  largest  single  source  of  U.S  bilateral  or 
multilateral  capital  for  32  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

At  present  Exlmbank  Is  able  to  authorize 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  applications  for 
direct  credits  it  receives  Denial  of  Exlmbank 
financing  to  a  repressive  government  frees 
up  budget  authority  for  support  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  another  country.  It  does  not  entail 
a  lessening  of  Exlmbank  support  for  the  over- 
all U.S.  export  effort. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  Exlmbank  authorized 
$5.1  billion  in  direct  loans,  guaranteed  bank 
loans  and  Insurance  for  the  Third  World,  up 
$466  million  from  fiscal  year  1975.  Mexico 
was  the  largest  recipient  in  fiscal  year  1976 
with  $746.3  million,  followed  by  the  Philip- 


pines with  $703.4  million.  The  Philippines 
authorization  included  one  direct  credit  of 
$277.2  million  for  a  nuclear  power  plant,  the 
largest  single  Exlmbank  loan  ever  approved. 

OPIC THE    OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 

CORPORATION 

A  U.S.  government  agency  within  the  State 
Department,  OPIC  Insures  equity  Invest- 
ments of  US.  corporations  In  the  Third  World 
against  three  kinds  of  political  risks — expro- 
priation, currency  inconvertibility,  and  war, 
revolution  or  insurrection.  In  fiscal  year  1976 
OPIC  Issued  new  Insurance  covering  $349 
million  in  U.S.  Investments  In  the  Third 
World,  down  30  percent  from  $502  million  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  Of  the  1976  total.  $74.1  mil- 


lion was  for  South  Korea,  more  than  for  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  On  June  30,  1976 
OPIC  had  a  world  exposure  of  $3.2  billion. 
This  figure  represented  maximum  contingent 
UablJlty  on  each  of  the  three  types  of  insur- 
ance OPIC  writes.  Of  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment abroad  eligible  for  its  Insurance,  OPIC 
is  insuring  about  60  percent.  In  addition 
OPIC  has  a  small  direct  loan  program  which 
committed  $9.0  million  to  nine  developing 
countries  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Totals  are  the  sum  of  OPIC  Insurance  and 
financing  authorized  For  fiscal  year  1976  the 
Insurance  figure  Is  the  size  of  Insured  in- 
vestment (including  royalties  and  fees) 
Where  size  of  Insured  Investment  Is  not  avail- 
able, largest  single  maximum  coverage  is 
used. 


TABLE  l.-AID  TO  THE  THIRD  WORLD-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

15  MAJOR  U.S.  BILATERAL  AND  U.S.  SUPPORTED  MULTILATERAL  OUTLET 

I  In  millions  ol  dcllarsi 


Third  world 


Total. 


24, 860. 0 


Latin  America 
6, 875. 1 


Argentina 
518.6 


Barbados 


Belize 


Bolivia 


Brazil 


Chile 


9.8 


Direct!. 


2.8 


195.1 


7.65?T 


568.7 


34.9 


42.9 


AID 

Peace  Corps... 
Public  Law  480 
MAPI . 


1,318.2 


357.5 
"Til 


Indirect*. 


3,251.3 

85.0 

1.630.0 

2, 690. 4 


233.0 

16.5 

122.5 

196.7 


.3 


34.9 


29.9 

3.8 
9.2 


9 

1.7 

1.0 

61.1 


15.5 

.7 

58.1 


17. 203. 3 


6.  306.  4 


483.7 


9.8 


2.5 


152.2 


EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

CCC 

Paris  Club... 

IBRD 

IFC 

IDA 

ADB.... 

IDB 

IMF...... 


1,253.5 


5.141.0 
349.1 
100.0 
451.8 
285.2 

4. 429. 1 
195.2 

1,655.2 
755.8 

1,318.0 

2,  522. 9 


2.541.8 
112.9 
29.0 
53.1 

1. 408. 9 
36.7 
39.5 

1.318.0 
766.5 


68.6 


2.0 
.5 


100.0 
315.0 


9.8 


25.7 


44.5 
.9 


81.1 


406.1 
73.0 


498.0 
13.4 


263.0 


Colombia 


Costa  Rica 


Dominican 
Republic 


Ecuador       El  Salvador 


Guatemala 


Guyana 


33.0 


25.3 

169.2 


Haiti 


Total. 


322.0 


144.5 


137.4 


212.7 


107.1 


242.9 


Direct' 


14.1 


78.7 


42.5 


8.4 


27.2 


14.4 


8.3 


24.0 


5.7 


18.9 


AID 

Peace  Corps... 
Public  Law  480 . 
MAP> 


13.3 

1.5 

11.0 

16.7 


6.5 
1.2 
.7 


12.7 

8 

11.7 

2.0 


1.5 
1.9 
11.0 


1.9 

.9 

1.8 

3.7 


15.3 
1.3 
5.2 
2.2 


5.5 
~2 


9.2 

9.1 

.2 


Indirect'. 


279.5 


136.1 


110.2 


198.3 


98.8 


218.9 


8.4 


59.8 


EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

CCC 

Paris  Club. 

IBRD 

IFC 

IDA 

ADB 

IDB , 

IMF 


116.0 


80.0 
6.0 


77.5 


Total 

Direct ' 

AID 

Peace  Corps 

PublicLaw480 

MAP» ..11"  "][[[[[['. 

Indirect' 

EXIM 38.8 

OPIC 12 

HIG _ 

CCC _ 

Paris  Club _ 

IBRD 3  0 

IFC ■  ■  '_ ■_ 

joA; ::::::::;;::;:;;:::     i4.o 

ADB _ 

lOB !"Iii;!"'I!I!;!""      30.1 

IMF _ 


57.8 
3.3 


39.0 


22.3 
13.7 


72.0 
8.1 

19.5 


10.6 


98.3 
.5 


51.0 
5.0 


43.5 


42.0 
1.9 


39.0 


15.9 


39.7 
1.0 


14.5 


163.7 


8.4 


1.2 
1.1 


21.5 

32.1 
3.4 


Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Surinam 

Trinidad 

and 

Tobago 

Regional 

and 

Uruguay  Venezuela  unallocated 

III  9 

93.8 

1, 2%.  0 

106.0 

177.0 

26.0 

676.5 

11.6 

76.9 

101.1 

410.9          126.0 

24  8 

3.1 

5.1 

23.1 

23.6 

6.7 

49.5 

— 

— 

4.2 

17.3            44.8 

13  1 

1.0 
1.1 
1.0 

SA 

17.1 
1.1 
1.3 
3.6 

22.0 

ll 
.6 

4.4 
.9 

I* 

21.2 

7^ 
20.9 

E 

I 

,5 
3.7 

-             43.0 
6              1.8 

1  1 

6  9 

3  7 

16.7 

87  1 

90.7 

1,  290. 9 

82.9 

153.4 

19.3 

627.0 

11.6 

76.9 

96.9 

393.6            81.2 

22.9 

1.6 
6.8 


27.2 
32.2 


746.3 


315.0 


229.6 


40.4 
2.1 

78.7 
1.4 

3.8 
4I 

151.0 
32I 

16.0 
7.4 

12.0 

4.0 
4! 

174.1 

17.0 

42.2 
19.1 

3.5 

88.0 
181.9 

1.16 


51.1 
18.8 


7.0 


9.1 


52.0 
3.8 


32.0 


393.6 


26.0 


20.0 
.2 


25.0 


6544 


Total.. 


Oiracti. 


AID 

Peace  Corps 

Public  Law  480. 
MAP  2 


Indirect  >. 


EXIM 

OPIC 
HIG..V."".'" 

CCC 

Paris  Club 

IBRD 

IPC 

IDA 

AOB 

lOB 

IMF 


Total. 


Direct' 


AID 

Peace  Corps 

Public  Law  480. 
MAP2 


Indirect*. 


EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

CCC 

Paris  Club.. 

IBRD 

IPC 

IDA 

AOB 

lOB 

IMF 


Total. 


Direct  I. 


AID 

Peace  Corps 

Public  Law  480. 
MAPI 


Indirect '. 


EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

CCC 

Paris  Club 

IBRD 

IFC 

IDA 

AOB 

lOB 

IMF 


Total. 


Direct'. 


AID 

Peace  Corps 

Public  Law  480. 
MAP' 


Indirect  I. 


EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

CCC 

Paris  Club 

IBRD 

IFC 

IDA 

ADB 

IDB 

IMF 
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Near  East         Afghanistan 


Algeria 


Bahrain 


Cyprus 


Egypt 


(Greece) 


Iran 


6, 766. 7 


66.0 


322.6 


3.9 


79.6 


1. 275. 3 


495.6 


183.5 


4. 012.  S 


10.4 


5.8 


.7 


25.0 


925.9 


227.8 


1.0 


1. 738. 5 

5.5 

279.5 

1. 938. 7 


5.9 
.9 

3.3 
.2 


5.S 


25.0 


750.0 
157.9 


65.0 
I62I 


1.0 


2, 754. 2 


55.6 


316.8 


3.2 


54.6 


349.4 


267.8 


182.5 


1,010.8 
32.6 
25.0 
30.8 

79379 

55. 9 

143.7 

las 

650^7 


.1 


35.0 
10.8 


166.3 


150.5 


3.2 


8.6 
.6 


6.0 


39.4 


7.7 

157^0 

5.6 

65.0 


114.0 


88.4 
2.6 

I7I 

707o 


89.5 


177.6 
4.9 


Iraq 


Israel 


Jordan 


Kuwait 


Lebanon 


Libya 


Malta 


Morocco 


3.3 


2,647.7 


277.0 


121.7 


18.0 


7.7 


12.6 


2, 272. 2 


264.9 


7.3 


9.5 


404.3 

"71  0 


755.0 

I7I 
1.500.0 


77.5 

11.3 
176.1 


9.5 


2.1 
5.2 


10.6 

1.8 

27.8 

30.8 


3.3 


375.5 


12.1 


121.7 


10.7 


7.7 


3.1 


323.3 


3.3 


245.0 

7.6 

2S.0 


7.0 


90.9 


1.4 
.7 


10.0 


121.7 


10.7 


7.7 


3.1 


25.1 
1.8 

23ji 

15o!o 
1.3 


132.0 


Saudi 

Arabia 

United 

Yemen 

Yemen 

People's 
Demo- 

Regional 
and 

Oman  (Portugal) 

Qatar 

(Spain) 

Syria 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Arab 
Emirates 

41.1 

Arab 
Republic 

cratic 
Republic 

unallo- 
cated 

3.6 

261.2 

6.4 

85.4 

977.3 

172.5 

100.2 

814.0 

36  6 

28.9 

54.8 

.3 

71.5 

— 

— 

.9 

109.5 

32.3 

208.8 

— 

13.1 

54.8 

_ 

55.0 

15^0 
1.5 

— 

— 

1 

90.0 
I9I 

3.2 

1.1 

12.4 

15.6 

2081 

-     — 

6.6 

.3 

4.2 

2.0 

- 

54.5 
.3 

3.3 

189.7 

6.4 

85.4 

976.4 

63.0 

67.9 

605.2 

41.1 

23.5 

2879" 

— _ . 

3.3 

16.0 

6.4 

69.1 
16.3 

686.2 

- 

11.0 

106.0 
.7 

41.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.7 

- 

— 

.2 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36.0 

_ 

z 

— 

63.0 

56.9 

210.5 
42.0 

- 

- 

— 

— 

23.5 


10.2 


132.0 


-        290.0 


-        246.0 


-  18.7 


Africa 


Botswana 


Burundi 


Cameroon 


Central 

African 

Republic 


Chad 


Congo 


Dihomey 
(Benin) 


1,946.6 


21.5 


14.2 


61.5 


8.0 


6.0 


355.0 


2.6 


1.0 


2.3 


1.1 


1.0 


38.4 
74 


10.J 
T2 


215.3 
26.2 
67.4 
46.0 


.a 

1.1 


1.0 


.8 
l.C 

.5 


.6 
.4 


.4 


.7 
.5 


1,519.6 


18  9 


13.2 


59.2 


6.9 


5.0 


38.0 


9.3 


273.3 
38.7 
21.0 
11.3 

507.8 
26.8 
382.8 


329.9 


2.6 

16.3 


12.7 


8.8 

19.3 
18.0 

137i 


38.0 


5.0 


.3 


9.0 


6.9 
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Ethiopia 

Total 

Direct' 

AID 

Peace  Corps 

Pi;blicLaw480 

MAP' 

Indirect  3 

EXIM - 

OPIC .-- — 

HIG — 

CCC — 

Paris  Club — 

IBRD - — 

IFC - 

IDA 27.0 

AOB - 

IDB — 

IMF 

Total 

Direct' 

AID 2.9 

Peace  Corps 2.6 

Public  Law  480 .7 

MAP' - .6 

Indirect -^ 48.? 

EXIM 9.0 

OPIC - .2 

HIG - — 

CCC — 

Paris  Club — 

IBRD - - 33.3 

IFC... - 

IDA - - 6.0 

ADB — 

IDB - — 

IMF -  — 

Total... 

Direct'.. - 

AID - 9.1 

Peace  Corps — 

Public  Law  480 1. 1 

MAP'... - — 

Indirect  J 7.3 

EXIM 7.3 

OPIC — 

HIG — 

CCC — 

Paris  Club — 

IBRD — 

IFC - — 

IDA — 

ADB — 

IDB — 

IMF _.. - 

Total 

Direct' - - 

AID 

Peace  Corps... - 

Public  Law-480 

MAP2 

Indirect' 

EXIM 

OPIC 

HIG 

Paris"c]ub..r - 

IBRD - 

IFC —  - 

IDA 

ADB 

IDB. 

IMF 


Gabon 


Gambia 


Ghana 


Guinea       Ivory  Coast 


Kenya 


Lesotho 


70.0 

10.9 

9.0 

145.6 

21.4 

123.1               170.9 

8.8 

43.0 

.5 

.9 

19.2 

7.4 

2.3                 26.8 

"173 

12.5 

.7 

6.9 

22.9 

.4 
.2 

73 
.7 

14.0 

1.8 

3.2 

.1 

.6 
6.8 

—  20.1 
1.  3                  2.  3 
1.0                  1.4 

-  3.0 

- 

.5 
2.8 

27.0 

10.4 

8.1 

126.4 

14.0 

120. 8               144. 1 

5.5 

9.7 
.7 


8.1 


.4 

1167o 
10.0 


8.7 
2.9 
8.4 


60.1 


10.4 


2.6 
3.8 


118.0 
9.1 


5.5 




— 

— 

— 

— 

40.7 

10.6 

Lib9ria 

Malagasy 
Republic 

Malawi 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Niger 

Nigeria 

55.3 

30.1 

33.0 

14.9 

30.0 

8.9 

35.9 

56.0 

6.8 

.2 

.3 

3.9 

.3 

1.2 

Vi 

.2 


.2 
.1 


1.1 

.5 

2.3 


1.1 


.3 
1.3 
2.8 


.1 
1.1 


29.9 


32.7 


11.0 


29.7 


7.7 


31.5 


54.8 


2.3 


27.6 


1.6 


9.2 
6.0 
11.6 


4.3 


10.0 
1.0 


8.1 

8.0 

13.6 


49.5 
5.3 


7.5 


31.5 


Former 
Portuguese 
territories  * 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 

Somalia  (South  Africa) 

Sudan 

17.5 

11.4 

49.6 

0.1 

50.5 

27. 2               309. 9 

98.7 

10.2 

1.2 

2.4 

.1 

4.4 

4.0                    — 

2.5 

1.1 

1.3 


.1 


1.5 
2.9 


4,0 


10.2 


47.2 


46.1 


23.2 


309.9 


2.5 
9672 


.5 
9.5 


2.4 


21.6 

.7 

12.5 


10.0 


3.1 
22.5 


7.2 
13.3 


23.2 


205.4 
12.5 

92.0 


16.4 
2.7 


20.0 
10.0 
20.0 


27.1 


Swaziland 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda 

Upper  Volta 

Zaire 

Zambia 

Regional  and 
unallocated 

1.1 

132.6 

17.2 

10.4 

13.0 

291.8 

116.8 

124.2 

1.1 

28  6 

3.4 

- 

3.6 

54.1 

.1 

107.4 

1 
.2 

19.2 
9.1 

1 
2.5 

— 

.6 

.9 

2.1 

23.3 
3.4 
8.0 

19.4 

.1 

106.0 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

104.0 

13.8 

10.4 

9.4 

237.7 

116.7 

16.8 

15.0 
45.0 

44.0 


3.5 
9.5 


9.4 


10.4 


101.4 
ll73 

38  4 

.4 

10.0 

42.T 

15.0 
.5 

82.5 

5274 

1.8 


15.0 


6546 


Asia 

Bantla^esh 

Bhutan 

Burma 

Hong  Kong 



\ni.3 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Total , 

8.056.5 

611.1 

.1 

83.2 

50.3 

1,301  3 

930.0 

205.1 

Direct ' 

•1,523.8 

245.9 

.1 

•13.9 

— 

278.0 

132.8 

IS.0 

AID 

321.6 

6^,l 

1781 

.1 

-- 

- 

67.0 

.2 

210.6 

50.8 
37.0 



Peace  Corps 

10.2 
704.7 

2.7 

PuWic  L3W-480 

— 

MAP' 

471.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

45.0 

15.3 

iRdirecti 

6,532.7 

3G5.2 

— 

69.3 

50.3 

1.023.3 

797.2 

U7.1 

EXIM 

1.315.1 

._ 

.4 

30.3 

3.3 

94.6 

22.5 

OPIC - - 

164.9 

■- 

- 

— 

4.1 

28.9 

10.2 

HU 

25.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





CCC - 

356.6 



— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

42.0 

4.5 

P»ri»  Club 

285.2 

85.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IBRD 

_ 1,701.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

210.0 

517.0 

103.5 

IFC „ 

75.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.6 

1.1 

— 

IDA . 

1,089.2 

187.1 

— 

37.5 

— 

684.0 

— 

— 

AOB - 

lOB 

IMF _ - 

743.6 

21.8 

— 

31.4 

20.0 

.3 

113.6 

46.4 

1.1."""                      775.? 

71.3 

115.0 

- 

- 

Regional 

South 

Sri 

and 

Nepal        Pa!<islan     Philipp'ncs 

Sinfapore 

Korea 

li-Ma 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

unallocated 

Total - 

60.7 

818.2         1.458.0 

40.7 

1,569.1 

111.1 

263.4 

541.1 

0.5 

12.9 

Direct' 

4.7 

162.9             94.3 

— 

347.2 

36.0 

81.4 

•96.1 

— 

•12.8 

AID 

3.4 

61.1              35.6 



5.6 

£.0 



11.0 



12.1 

Peace  Corps 

1.0 

2.4 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

1.6 

— 

.4 

Public  Law  480 

.2 

101.4              12.5 

— 

136.0 

28.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MAP- „ „ 

~ 

.3              43.7 

— 

203.7 

— 

81.4 

81.7 

— 

— 

Indirect' - 

56.0 

655.3         1,363.7 

40.7 

1.221.9 

75.1 

182.0 

445.0 

.5 

.1 

EXIM 

_ 

19.9            703.6 

15.5 

215.2 

2.1 

145.1 

f.2.1 

.5 

_ 

OPIC - 



-              14.9 

1.6 

74.1 

— 

2U.8 

10.3 

-- 

— 

HIG — 

CCC 

— 

44^4              32.9 

— 

25.0 
214.2 



16.1 

2I 

— 

— 

Paris  Club     

.-^ 

20O.2                  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

IBRD - 

— 

50. 0            258. 0 

— 

325.0 

— 

— 

228.0 

— 

— 

IFC 

— 

2.2               2.8 

— 

53.1 

— 

— 

10.0 

— 

— 

IDA 

34.0 

121.6                  — 

— 

— 

25.0 

— 



— 

— 

AOB - — 

16.8 

119.0             93.5 

23.6 

95.0 

30.0 

— 

132.1 

— 

.1 

IDB 

IMF 

.■."-'.■.'.'-.".".'.             5.2 

98. 0            248. 0 

— 

220.3 

18.0 

- 

-- 

— 

'  Under  direct  congressional  control. 

: Covers  all  US.  military  assistance  projr 
review. 

'  No  prior  congressional  review  of  country 

«  Former  Portuguese  territories:  Angola,  ' 
Tome  and  Pincipe. 

•Including  internal'onal  narcotics  control 


HIG — HOUSIKG  crARANTY 


pr  ) 


Operated  by  AID'S  Office  of 
Housing  Guaranty  Program 
government   guarantee    for 
private  U.S.  lenders  to  ho-asln 
developing  countries.  In  case  oi 
U.S.    government   will   conipen.'  at 
vestors  for  losses  they  may  ex 
than  those  resulting  from  the 
or  misrepresentation.  Intere-^t 
Investor    range    from    8.55 
percent,   with  30  years  the   ty 
repayment.  No  appropriations 
Figures    in    the    table    are 
thorlzed. 


pre  posal 


In  fiscal  years  1U75  and  1976 
led  the  list  of  HTG  authorlzatibn 
million,  closely  followed  by  Cliile 
million.  According  to  AID'S 
Chile  housing  guarantee,  only 
the  ccjst  of  housing  requires  th 
of   foreign   exchange.    The   res 
a  hard  currency  commitment  t 
banks  of  South  Korea  and  Ch 
when  both  countries  were  sorel 
foreign  exchange. 


COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORPOR  iTIOII    EXPORT 
CREDIT    SALES    PROGRA  >1 


The  CCC  is  a  U.S.  governmen 
established  to  provide  price  suj 
agricultural   commodities.   The 
Credit    Sales   Program    issues 
short-term  credits  for  purchai^e 
U.S.-produced       agricultural 
abroad.  Interest  rate  in  fiscal 
aged   between  8   and  9   percen 
normally  one  to  three  years. 
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Note :  Amounts  under  international  organizations  are  full  commitments,  not  only  U.S.  share. 
(see  expl.ination  in  appendix,  ageiKy-by-agency    Figures  (or  direct  aid  are  estimates.  Fiscal  year  1976:  July  1,  1975-June  30.  1976.  Public  law  480 

figures  include  title  I  programs  (or  transition  quarter  (July  1-Sept.  30,  1976).  A  dash  (— )  indicates 
iliocat.ons.  zero  oi  less  than  S50,COO.  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding.  South  Africa,  Greece,  Portugal, 

C  ipe  Verde  Island,  Guinea-Bissau,  Mozambique,  Sao    and  Spain  tigures  included  lor  information  only;  figures  are  not  included  in  totals. 


r  tOCBAM 

Soaslng,  the 

vldes  a  U.S. 

loa^s   made    by 

projects  in 

default,  the 

e    U.S.    in- 

(rlence  other 

r  own  fraud 

rates  to  the 

to    9.25 

I  leal  term  of 

ire  Involved. 

au- 


per  -ent 


gu  irantees 


South  Korea 

s  with  860 

with  $55 

on  the 

2  percent  of 

expenditure 

constitutes 

)  the  central 

le  at  a  time 

r  pressed  for 


;  corporation 

port  for  U.S. 

CCC   Export 

nedium    and 

of  eligible 

commodities 

1976  aver- 

Terms  are 

South  Korea 


yeir 


was  the  largest  user  of  the  program  in  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976,  with  a  total  of  $339.2 
In  credits  approved  ($214.2  million  In  fiscal 
year  1976).  The  program  qualifies  as  an 
•other  official  flow"  (CX5F)  In  the  OECD 
definition. 

PARIS   CLrB 

Refers  to  U.S.  share  of  debt  deferments 
arranged  at  ad  hoc  meetings  of  major  credi- 
tor nations  with  the  debtor  nation,  usually 
in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Finance.  The  term  is  also  used 
in  the  tables  to  cover  other  minor  resched- 
uling of  U.S.  debts  In  fiscal  year  1975  and 
earlier. 

Rescheduling  is  tantamount  to  a  new  loan. 
Amounts  listed  are  rescheduled  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  government.  Figures 
are  on  commitment  basis:  entire  rescheduled 
amount  listed  by  year  of  agreement,  not 
by  repayment  schedule. 

Shoula  a  nation  that  has  suspended  pay- 
ment on  Its  debts  owei  to  the  United  States 
fall  to  reach  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  after  six  months  all  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance Is  cut  off  by  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
620 (q)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Thus 
If  the  United  States  withholds  agreement,  as 
It  did  In  the  case  of  AHende's  Chile,  debt  re- 
negotiation is  a  lever  to  turn  off  the  flow 
of  aid  from  all  other  bilateral  agencies.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Allende,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  reschedule  S299  million  in  1974  and 
a  further  $96  million  In  1975. 

IBRD INTERNATIONAL    BANK    FOR    RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT  (WORLD  BANK) 

The  three  arms  of  the  World  Bank  are  listed 
here  separately:  the  International  Bank  for 


Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  As?oclatlon  (IDA)  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  (IPC) . 
E.=;tablished  In  1945  as  part  of  the  Bretton 
WooJ.s  agreement,  the  IBRD  makes  loans  for 
development  projects  In  the  Third  World 
and  In  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Tugo- 
slavla  and  Romania  (excluded  from  chart 
totals).  Figures  represent  the  total  IBRD 
loan  commitment  to  a  country,  not  merely 
the  U.S.  share. 

As  of  Jime  30,  197C,  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
IBRD's  capital  stock  subscriptions  was  25.3 
percent.  Theoretically,  the  U.S.  share  of  IBRD 
lending  to  the  Third  World  is  25.3  percent 
of  the  commitment  total,  or  $1.1  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1976.  Of  the  total  $325  million 
IBRD  commitment  to  South  Korea  In  fiscal 
year  1976.  the  U.S.  contribution  through  the 
IBRD  would  be  S82.2  million. 

In  fi.scal  year   1976.   the  IBRD  made  $4.4 
billion  in  new  commitments  to  the  Third 
World,  dlstrlbxited  as  follows: 
[In  millions] 

Asia. $1,701.5 

Africa - 507.8 

Latin  America 1,408.9 

Near  East 17.0 

Pacific ---  17.0 

Total.  Third  World 4,429.1 

Ireland,  Portugal,  Greece,  Romania 

Yugoslavia  548.0 

Total,    worldwide 4,977.1 

Indonesia  was  the  largest  recipient  with 
$517  minion,  followed  by  Brazil,  Mexico, 
South  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 
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IBRD  loans  In  fiscal  year  1976  had  an 
interest  rate  of  8.5  percent  that  reflected  the 
Bank's  cost  of  borrowing  money  on  Interna- 
tional capital  markets.  Project  loans  went 
for  the  following  purposes:  agriculture,  de- 
velopment financing  companies  (recipient 
government  agencies  that  relend  to  Indus- 
trial sector  to  cover  foreign  e.xchange  costs 
of  Investment),  education,  electric  power. 
Industry,  population  and  nutrition,  tech- 
nical a's.slstance,  telecommunications,  tour- 
Ism,  transportation,  urbanization,  and  water 
supply  and  sewerage. 

The  Bank  raises  Its  money  on  private 
capital  markets  on  the  basis  of  its  $30.9  bil- 
lion capital  stock  subscribed  by  member 
governments.  It  has  $26.1  bilUon  In  loans 
outstanding.  Of  Its  $30.9  bilUon  capital  stock, 
only  $3.09  billion,  or  10  percent,  Is  paid-in 
capital;  the  rest  represents  callable  capital 
pledged  by  the  member  nations  In  case  of 
widespread  default  on  the  Bank's  loans.  The 
Bank  Is  planning  an  (5'3.4  billion  increase  In 
its  capital  stock;  the  U.S.  sv.bscrlptlon  of 
$1.57  billion  will  come  before  Congress  for 
authorization  In  the  spring  of  1977.  Of  that 
$1.57  billion  the  Treasury  plans  to  request  an 
appropriation  for  the  paid-in  portion,  $157 
million,  to  be  appropriated  over  three  years 
at  $52.3  million  a  year.  As  of  December  7, 
1976,  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  In- 
tend to  ask  as  well  for  appropriation  of  the 
callable  capital  of  $470.7  million  a  year  for 
three  years.  The  total  1977  request  will  be 
$523  million.  Should  the  World  Bank  ever  be 
unable  to  meet  obligations  to  Its  bondhold- 
ers out  of  paid-in  capital.  It  would  draw  on 
the  cnllable  capital  subscribed  by  Its  mem- 
ber countries.  In  the  past  all  U.S.  callable 
capital  to  the  Bank  has  been  appropriated. 
If  the  new  callable  capital  the  Administra- 
tion plans  to  subscribe  without  an  appropri- 
ation were  also  needed,  the  Administration 
would  have  to  fet  that  appropriation  before 
It  could  be  drawn  down 

IDA — INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION    (WORLD    BANK) 

E.stabllshed  In  1960.  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Is  the  soft-loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank.  It  extends  50-year 
credits  for  a  .75  percent  service  charge. 

As  of  June  30,  1976  the  U.S.  share  of  IDA'S 
subscriptions  and  supplementary  resources 
was  $4.0  billion,  37.87  percent  of  the  total 
of  $10.6  billion.  The  U.S.  share  of  IDA  com- 
mitments is  theoretically  37.87  percent  of  the 
total. 

IDA  credits  go  only  to  the  poorest  of  the 
Third  World  countries.  India  has  been  the 
largest  beneficiary,  with  $4.3  billion  In  com- 
mitments, 42  percent  of  the  worldwide  total. 

Under  existing  legLslatlon,  the  United 
States  has  been  authorized  to  contribute 
$15  billion  to  the  IDA  over  a  four-year 
period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976.  In 
fiscal  year  1976  Congress  appropriated  $320 
million  to  IDA — down  $55  million  from  the 
request.  In  fiscal  year  1977  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $375  million,  still  leaving  the 
United  States  $55  million  In  arrears  in  meet- 
ing Its  $1.5  billion  pledf^'e  to  IDA'S  fourth  re- 
plenishment. The  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1978  IDA  request  will  be  $375  million. 
It  will  also  submit  a  fiscal  year  1977  supple- 
mental request  for  $55  million,  for  a  total 
appropriations  request  of  $430  million. 

IFC — INTERNATIONAL    FINANCE    CORPORATION 
(WORLD    BANK) 

Established  in  1956,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Is  the  arm  of  the  World 
Bank  that  makes  Investments  of  loan  and 
equity  capital  In  private  enterprises  of  mem- 
ber countries.  Unlike  the  other  arms  of  the 


World  Bank,  Is  Investments  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  host  government. 

As  of  June  30,  1976  the  United  States 
subscription  to  the  IFC  stood  at  $35.2  mil- 
lion, or  32.47  percent  of  the  total. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  the  IFC  committed 
$245.3  million  In  loan  and  equity  capital,  up 
$33.6  million  from  $211.7  million  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  Of  the  fiscal  year  1976  commit- 
ment, $195.3  million  went  to  the  Third 
World  and  $50  million  to  Yugoslavia.  Of 
total  IFC  commitments  92  percent  were  loan 
capital  and  only  8  percent  direct  equity. 
South  Korea  was  the  largest  recipient  In 
fiscal  year  1976  with  $53.1  million  for  three 
private  manufacturing  firms  and  two  quasi- 
official  development  relendlng  corporations. 

The  IPC  has  gone  without  a  resource  re- 
plenishment since  Its  establishment  In  1956 
v/lth  a  capital  of  $100  million,  and  without 
more  money  its  lending  commitment  and 
equity  Investment  levels  are  expected  to  de- 
cline In  fiscal  1978.  For  fiscal  year  1978  the 
Administration  will  request  Congress  for  a 
$44.6  million  appropriation — the  first  of 
three  installments  totaling  $111.5  million  for 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  IPC's  capital  re- 
plenishment. 

ADB ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Established  In  1966,  the  ADB  is  similar  in 
structure  and  purpose  to  the  World  Bank 
on  a  resrional  level.  (B°ca\u;e  of  the  World 
Bank's  great  Involvement  In  India,  ADB  has 
no  loans  there.)  It  has  two  lending  pro- 
grams: ordinary  capital  and  special  funds. 
The  ordinary  capital  resources  are  used  to 
provide  "hard  loans"  to  Asian  countries.  The 
Interest  rates  are  about  8.75  percent  and  the 
terms  are  visuallv  19  years  with  average 
grace  perlrd  of  four  years.  The  special  funds 
are  for  the  ADB's  soft-loan  window,  the 
Asian  Development  Fund. 

Of  the  ADB's  total  capital  of  $3.6  billion 
the  United  States  has  contributed  $461.9 
million,  or  12.9  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  the  ADB  made  $755.8 
million  In  commitments,  up  $186  million 
from  $569.8  million  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
(Worldwide  total  Includes  $1.4  million  for 
Samoa).  Thailand  was  the  largest  recipient 
In  fiscal  year  1976  with  $132.1  million. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  ordinary  and  spe- 
cial capital  of  the  ADB  stands  at  $698  mil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1975  Congress  denied 
the  Administration's  request  for  $96.5  mil- 
lion in  callable  capital  but  the  Treasury 
Department  subscribed  to  the  callable  capi- 
tal portion  anyway.  (As  with  the  IBRD  re- 
quest anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1973,  this 
$66.5  million  of  U.S.  callable  capital  could 
not  be  drawn  down  without  an  appropria- 
tion.) In  fiscal  year  1976  Congress  appropri- 
ated $145.6  million  to  the  ADB,  Including 
$24.1  million  in  paid-in  capital,  $96.5  million 
in  callable  capital  and  $25  million  In  special 
funds  for  the  Asian  Development  Fund.  In 
fiscal  year  1977  Congress  appropriated  $90.5 
million  to  the  Bank — down  $55.2  million 
from  the  request  ($30.2  million  in  callable 
capital  and  $25  million  in  special  funds) . 

This  spring,  therefore,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  return  with  a  supplemental 
request  for  $25  million  In  special  funds. 
They  will  also  present  a  new  fiscal  year  1978 
appropriations  request  for  $203.6  million — ■ 
the  first  Installment  In  a  new  replenishment 
of  the  ADB  ordinary  capital  replenishment. 
Of  that,  $20.4  million  will  be  for  paid-in 
capital,  $183.2  million  callable  and  a  formal 
appropriation  will  be  sought  for  both.  In 
addition,  $60  million  will  be  sought  for  the 


Asian  Development  Fund.  The  total  ADB 
appropriations  request  this  spring  will  be 
$288.6  million. 

IDB INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Established  In  1956,  the  IDB  Is  the  first 
of  the  regional  development  banks.  In  fis- 
cal year  1975  It  lent  $590  million  on  con- 
ventional terms  from  Ordinary  Capital  re- 
sources and  $475  million  on  concessionary 
terms  from  Its  soft-loan  facility,  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  (FSO).  In  fiscal  year 
1976  the  IDB  lent  $1.3  billion  to  19  Latin 
American  countries  from  both  loan  win- 
dows. Brazil  was  the  largest  recipient  with 
$263  million. 

Through  fiscal  year  1975  the  United  States 
had  contributed  $5.2  billion  of  the  IDB's 
total  capital  of  $10.0  billion,  or  52  percent 
It  has  contributed  36.8  percent  of  paid-in 
ordinary  capital,  41.1  percent  of  callable 
ordinary  capital,  and  69.2  percent  of  the 
FSO. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  Congress  appropriated 
$225  million  to  the  FSO.  In  fiscal  year  1977 
It  appropriated  $20  million  In  paid-in  capi- 
tal (down  $20  million  from  the  request), 
$200  million  for  callable  capital  and  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  FSO  (down  $200  million  from 
the  request) . 

For  fiscal  year  1978  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment plans  to  request  $40  million  in  paid- 
in  capital,  $200  million  In  callable  capital 
and  $200  million  for  the  FSO.  It  will  request 
appropriations  for  both  paid-in  and  callable 
ca-Dltal.  It  also  plans  a  fiscal  year  1977  sup- 
plemental request  of  $60  million  in  paid-in 
capital,  $200  million  In  callable  capital  and 
$200  million  for  the  FSO.  The  total  IDB  re- 
quest in  the  spring  will  be  $900  million. 

IMF — THE    INTERNATIONAL     MONETARY    FUND 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  Is  the 
principal  official  multilateral  source  of 
balance  of  payments  financing.  Established 
with  the  Vvorld  Bank  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference  in  1044,  It  embodies  a  key  objec- 
tive of  postwar  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy: 
to  uphold  an  open  world  economy,  discour- 
age the  formation  of  exclusive  currency  and 
trade  blocs,  tariffs,  government  bulk  buying 
or  barter  arrangements,  or  exchange  restric- 
tions of  any  kind.  Since  such  government 
measures  are  often  imposed  to  combat  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits,  the  IMF  makes 
medium-term  loans  to  member  countries 
experiencing  a  temporary  foreign  exchange 
scarcity.  Each  member  country  has  contrib- 
uted a  quota  of  gold  and  Its  own  currency 
to  the  Fund's  General  Account  and  can  pur- 
chase the  currency  of  another  member  with 
Its  own  currency  within  this  quota  accord- 
ing to  a  complicated  formula  of  Increasingly 
stringent  condltionallty. 

In  addition  to  currency  purchases  in  the 
General  Account,  Fund  members  can  draw 
from  various  ad  hoc  credit  facilities  created 
by  the  Fund,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  the  Oil  Facility  (created  In  1974),  the 
Compensatory  Financing  Facility  and  Buffer 
Stock  Facility.  Figures  under  IMF  In  the 
Statistical  Appendices  cover  use  of  Fund 
credit  only,  excluding  gold  tranche  draw- 
ings. Figures  are  on  a  disbursement  basis. 

The  IMP  does  not  come  before  Congress 
for  appropriations. 

During  fiscal  year  1976  the  IMF  granted 
$2.5  billion  in  credits  to  the  Third  World,  up 
$1  billion  from  $1.5  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  Argentina  was  the  largest  recipient 
with  $315.0  million,  followed  by  Turkey 
($246.0  million),  the  Philippines  ($248.0 
million).  South  Korea  ($220.3  million),  Peru 
($181.9  million),  and  Chile  ($169.2  million). 
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TABLE  2.-AID  TO  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD,  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-75— Continued 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

Iran  Thailand  Haiti 

1973  1974  1975  1973  1974  1975  1973  1974  1975 

Total eigl           6191           eiil           2561           280.6           147.3            17.6            43.4             45.8 

Difjct" i73             Ti             il           ioil            iel            48.3             7.5            10.7              9.2 

AID  —                   —                   —                2n                  tTi                  4^1                  6.3                  8.7                    3.6 

piacicifps:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  1.3          1.4          1.4          1.5          1.8         *•'         ,1         2I          5I 

Public  Uw  480 _                    _                    _                 16.4                    --                    --                  l.Z                  Z.0                    b.6 

|^AP> —                        —                        —                    63.7                    3/.Z                    4^.5                        —                        —                         — 

Indirect' "-  MtI               617.8               617.8               153.7               234.5                 99.0                 10.1                 32.6               lei 

EXIM                                    517.9               319.8               319.8                 20.5                 202                 20.5                    .1                    .2                      .7 

opic::::::::::::::::::.:::7:::::::: 6.3         18.0         i8^         4^         5^         5.^          -          .z          2j 

cm;::""::i:i:i:iii"iiii77;iii7:"!":  44I         "^         "-^          z          z         ^          z          z           z 

IBr'd'^'''''": 77:7:  80I               2651               2651                 8ol               142.0                    _                    _                    _                     - 

{Fc^.z:::7::::::::7777.:: is^         3^         3j        ,,-,         i:,          z          -        ,oi         20I 

^::::::::":777777::::77:7::::::  z          z          z         "i^         "i        "il         lol         22I          2I 

!mfz:::::::":::77::7:::::77::7::::::  3.0          -          -                     -          -          -          -         "-^ 

1  Under  direct  Congressional  control  Note.— Amounts  under  international  organizations  are  full  commitments,  not  only  U.S.  share. 

s  Covers  all  U  S  military  assistance  "programs  (see  explanation  in  Appendix,  Agency-by-Agency      Eximbank  amount  excludes  discount  loans  and  miscellaneous.  IMF.  use  of  Fund  credit,  disburse- 

Review)                 ■"'""">  »"""'  '•=  t-    »         v          f  •'•'                                          ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  (_)  |n(j|„tes  zero  or  less  than  $50,000.  Figures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

)  No  prior  Congressional  review  of  country  allocations. 

SOURCES  BV   AGENCY  IMF                                                  ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 

AID,  Peace  Corps,  Public  Law  480,  MAP  International    Monetary    Fund,    Interna-                                 TOMORROW 

aid!  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and  tional  Finance  Statistics,  December   1976.              ^^  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

Assistance  from  International  Organizations  place  of  publication  for  all  Items:  Wash-     j  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

(1976):   :bid.,  ''*^^"'  ^^«;,/;,7„-f^'"'"*°"  lngton,D.c.                                                        genate  completes  Its  business  today  it 

to  the  congress:  summary  (1976).  (This  concludes  additional  statements     stand  in  recess   until   the  hour  of   12 

.  T,     ,  "",  .„    TT  ,*  ^  o*  ♦-.  submitted  by  Senators  today.)                      o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

Export-import  Bank  of  the  United  States  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  SUg-          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Ttll  Vn'nZii'Te;lVt'\f,tr9TeT^^^^  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum                         objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

states.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk                              ^^^-e^— 

national    Monetary    and    Financial    Policies,  will  call  the  roll.                                                         _^    ^„p    POR    TNSFRTION    OP    CER- 

Annual    Report    1972-1975;     U.S.    Congress,  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk          ^^4 Tw  x/TArni'DT AT  G  TM  T^^^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Foreign  Assistance  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.                                          ^m^^,^™J^w                     RECORD 

and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1977  Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,          ^^    iumukkctw 

Hearings   (94th  Cong.,  2nd  session;    1976).  i  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order        Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

Part  I,  1-68.  j^^.  ^^^  quorum  call  be  rescinded.                  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legisla- 

"  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr.     tive    session,    that    on    tomorrow,    even 

united  states,  overseas  Private  Investment  s^j,yj.j,soN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  SO     though  the  Senate  will  be  in  executive 

HIG  tions.  petitions,  and  file  reports. 

.  ,    r                 „      ^            ..  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

AID,    Financial    Summary — Housing    and  ^"^  trncjoajLCiyj  \jr rxs^c^n.    yvivnuuu 

Other  Credit  Guaranty  Programs   (July  31,  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,      objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1976).  what  were  the  two  orders  for  the  recog-                         —^^^.^-^^ 

^^^  nition  of  Senators  on  tomorrow?                     ^_,„_^„.p_y.  __.    Trn  f   R.FPORT   BY 

NAG    Annual    Reports.    1973-1975;    1976:  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators         op^otat   VnA^Tv/iT-TT^                nFPT- 

CCC,  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager.  Prqxmire  and  Sparkman.                                         r?f t    r nismiTrT^ 

Paris  Club  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the          ^^^^  ^KjriuuA^j. 

United  States,  House  of  Representatives,  Chair.                                                                          Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

Committee  on  International  Relations,  Re-  Mr.  President.  I  believe  under  the  or-     I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Special 

port  on  Debt  Relief  Granted  by  the  United  (jg^  jj^e  Senate  will  resume  immediately     Committee  on  Official  Conduct  may  have 

states  to  Developing  Countries:  Executive  following  those  orders  to  debate  in  con-     until  midnight,  March  10,  1977,  to  file  its 

communfcatfon  483  (94th  congress^^^^m^^^^  ^^^.^^    ^.j^j^    ^j^^    nomination    of    Mr.     report. 

tT^r^"L^^.\l^L^r^^^^  Warnke  and  that  debate  will  be  under         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

IBRD,   IDA  fttor  i<5  rorrwt 

world    Bank    Annual    Report    1975-1976: CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

NAC  Reports,  1972-1974;   AID,  U.S.  Overseas  ^— ^^n^.^—                                                            BUSINESS 

Loans  and  Grants  TIME   ALLOCATION— WARNKE                The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 

IFC  NOMINATION                           further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 

International  Finance  Corporation,  Annual  w_  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President      ^^^  business  is  closed. 

Report.  1975-1976:  AID,  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  j  ^gj^'  unanimous '  consent  that  6  hours                          ^^— ^^— 

and  Grants;  NAC  Annual  Reports,  1972-1974.  ^^  j_^g  ^^^^^  ^^  hours  allotted  on  the  de-                       ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

^^^  ^^^  occur  tomorrow.                                             ^                   _  _,  tj^tjo  Mr  PrMidpnt 

AID,  VS.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants:  NAC  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without               HinmSftarv  inmilrv              ^^'^^^^^^' 

Annual  Reports  1972-75;  Asian  Development  objection,  it  is  SO  ordered.                                  ^  ^i  ootcTTTTTjri  owtoft?   The  F?Pn. 

Bank  press  releases  July  1, 1975-June  30, 1976.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,         ™®.t!"'f ''^^.^"^  urriCiiK.  ine  oen 

IDB  this  would  mean  then  that  only  6  hours     ^^or  wm  state  ii. 

AID  V S  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants-  NAC  of  the  controUed  debate  would  remain         Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Senate  is 

AID,  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants.  NAC  wednesdav                                                     now  still  in  executive  session,  is  it  not? 

Annual    Reports;    Inter-American    Develop-  ^°Lj;%™^tNO  OFFICER    That  is          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

ment  Bank  press  releases,  July  1,  1975-June          The  PRESIDING   OFFICtat.   inac  IS  ^"c  jrxvi:<oii.^xx  « 

30,  1976.  correct.                                                         ator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ant  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senat ;  is  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominaton  of  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  Ambassador  for]  the  SALT 
talks 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICER|  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  [thank  the 
Chair. 


RECESS 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr. 
there  be  no  further  business 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
with  the  previous  order,  that 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  in 


Pr(  isident. 
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come  be- 
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he  Senate 
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at  5:01 

executive 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

session  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March 
8, 1977,  at  12  noon. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  7,  1977: 

Department   of   State 

Richard  Holbrooke,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Department    of    Agriculture 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  vice  Don  Paarlberg,  resigned. 
Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare 

Henry  Jacob  Aaron,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   to    b  •>    an    Assistant    Secretary    of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  William 
A.  Morrill,  resigned. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Lyie  E.  Oramley,  of  Maryland,  to  be  s 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
vice  Burton  Gordan  Malkiel. 

Robert  Riggs  Nordhaus,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, vice  Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  resigned. 

Council    on    Environmental    Quality 

James  Oustave  Speth,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  vice  Beatrice  E. 
Wlllard,  resigned. 

U.S.    Information    Agency 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  officer  of  the  class  of 
Career  Minister  for  Information,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
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SCHOOL  MILK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STIIGER 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 


Monday,  March  7,  19^7 


21 


the  She- 
editorial, 
congressional  re- 
Carter's 
for  the 


milt 


Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker 
boygan  Press,  in  a  February 
made  a  strong  case  for 
consideration     of     President 
budget  proposal  slashing  fun|s 
Federal  school  milk  program 

The  administration's 
duce  funding  for  the  school 
by  $120,  to  only  $35  million.  ' 
would  eliminate  the  special 
gram,  providing  milk  for  the 
program  only. 

As   the   Wisconsin   House 
said  in  a  letter  last  week  to 
Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Jamie   Whitten  last   week 
elimination  of  the  special  milli 
which  has  worked  so  well  in 
nutritional  supplements  to 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren,  is 
economy.  Some  12  million 
participate  in  the  special  mill« 
with  over  2  billion  half -pints 
ing  distributed  by  almost  85 
day-care  centers,  and  other 

In  schools  and  centers 
meal  is  served,  the  program 
only  milk  available  to  children 
to  imagine  Congress  would 
the  obvious  nutritional  benefltis 
milk  to  millions  of  Americar 
Just  to  save  $120  million. 

Furthermore,   as   the   Press 
points  out,  elimination  of  thiii 
will  deal  a  serious  blow  to  dairjr 
With  falling  real  income  for 
and  rising  surpluses  of  milk,  it 
tie  sense  to  reduce  Govemiient 
chases  of  milk  for  schools 
the  Government  turn  around 
buy  surplus  milk  as  part  of 
support  program.  The  special 
gram   can   be   justified   by 
arguments  alone,  but  it  is  alsc 
cant  part  of  our  effort  to  insur ; 
of  stability  to  the  dairy  indusfry 
coimtry. 

The  editorial  follows 
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School  Milk 

Congress  already  has  under  consideration 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  expir- 
ing Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 

A  definite  decision  on  whether  there  should 
be  a  long-term  plan  or  merely  a  one-year 
extension  of  existing  program  probably  will 
await  a  farm  policy  message  from  President 
Carter.  Administration  officials  have  said  that 
the  President's  legislative  package  probably 
will  be  sent  to  Capital  Hill  by  March  1. 

But  one  of  his  proposals  submitted  in  ad- 
vance of  his  complete  farm  package  has  al- 
ready met  opposition.  Delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Holstein  Breed- 
ers .Association  in  Lake  Geneva  this  week 
protested  the  plan  to  cut  school  milk  sub- 
sidies. It  was  back  in  the  early  1950s  that  the 
school  milk  plan  was  introduced  to  make 
milk  available  to  school  children  at  half 
price. 

Although  budget  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress Indicates  that  Mr.  Carter  was  restoring 
much  of  the  $2.3  billion  that  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  had  recommended  be  cut  from 
federal  school  lunch  programs,  he  appar- 
ently went  along  with  Mr.  Ford's  recom- 
mended cut  in  milk  funding  from  the  cur- 
rent $154  million  to  $35  million. 

That  would  be  a  drastic  cut  In  low  cost 
milk  available  to  children.  Wayne  Danlelson. 
chairman  of  the  State  Agriculture  Board,  had 
this  to  say  at  the  Lake  Oeneva  meeting: 

"It  really  hurts  dairy  farmers.  You  can  tell 
how  much  less  milk  is  sold  during  school 
vacations.  It  really  disappoints  me  now  be- 
cause we  already  have  a  surplus." 

The  people  of  the  dairy  state  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  his  message  gets  through 
to  the  congressional  committees  working  on 
farm  legislation. 
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FIVE  ACRES  BETWEEN  YOU  AND 
STARVA-nON 


on  y 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF  nebrasb:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 21,  1977,  edition  of  the  Farmer- 
Stockman  of  the  Midwest,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Superior,  Nebr.,  tell  a  unique 
story  of  agriculture. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  very 
interested  in  how  this  writer  relates  ag- 
riculture to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 


The  article  follows: 
Five  Acres  Between  You  and  Starvation 

Our  country  Is  blessed  with  a  good  agri- 
cultural climate,  ample  resources  distributed 
from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other, 
and  a  large  acreage  of  good  farmland. 

But  these  assets  are  finite — they  are  not 
growing.  Population  Is. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  affluence — 
or  increase  it — we  must  somehow  make  our 
farm  acreage  more  productive  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  in  population  and  demand. 

Our  agricultural  assets  are  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  It  is  up  to  them  to  take  care  of 
these  valuable  resources  and  make  them 
more  productive.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
meeting  the  demand  of  future  populations 
for  food  and  fiber  is  in  the  hands  of  today's 
FFA  members. 

There  Is  Just  over  a  billion  acres  of  farm- 
land in  the  United  States.  That  is  an  average 
of  five  acres  per  person.  So,  each  of  us  de- 
pends on  five  acres  of  land  for  our  food  and 
some  of  our  clothing  and  lumber. 

How  much  Is  five  acres?  Well,  the  playing 
boundaries  of  a  football  field  cover  Just  over 
an  acre.  But  the  five  acres  you  depend  on 
aren't  all  flat  and  suited  to  be  cultivated  for 
growing  crops.  Just  over  two  of  the  football 
fields — 2.2  acres — are  cropland. 

It  takes  37  gallons  of  fuel  and  185  kilowatts 
of  electricity  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
on  your  five  acres  of  farmland.  Any  Interrup- 
tion of  this  flow  of  fuel  and  power  can  affect 
your  food  supply. 

Your  five  acres  has  a  one-fifth  interest  In 
a  beef  cow,  and  a  one-nineteenth  interest  In 
a  dairy  cow.  Somebody  must  take  care  of 
those  animals.  It  Is  Important  to  you  that 
the  person  who  is  tending  those  animals  sees 
that  he  can  mEkke  some  money  doing  it,  or 
you  will  be  the  one  who  suffers  from  a  re- 
stricted supply  of  meat,  milk,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  Items. 

A  farmer  has  to  spend  about  26  hours  per 
year  working  on  that  five  acres  to  produce 
your  food  and  fiber.  It's  hard  work  and  takes 
a  lot  of  skill.  It  Is  Important  to  you  that  be 
has  enough  incentive  to  do  it,  and  do  It  well. 

A  farmer  has  an  Investment  of  $2,294  In 
physical  assets  in  that  average  five  acres  that 
grows  your  food  and  fiber.  The  farmer  has 
made  the  Investment  because  he  wants  to 
make  a  profit  taking  care  of  that  Investment 
and  the  five  acres.  For  this,  you,  as  an  aver- 
age consumer,  would  pay  the  farmer  $427.54 
last  year.  He  gets  about  40  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  you  spend  for  farm  produced  food. 

The  farmer  used  that  $427.54  to  pay 
$353.17  In  production  expenses.  That  left 
$74.37  for  the  farmer  who  took  care  of  the 
five  acres,  and  who  took  care  of  the  one- 
flfth  Interest  In  the  beef  cow  and  the  one- 
nineteenth  Interest  In  the  dairy  cow. 
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How  much  Is  $74.37?  The  farmer  who  was 
looking  after  your  average  five  acres  of  land 
didn't  get  back  quite  3  '^  percent  cash  on  his 
investment — and  he  threw  in  his  labor. 

You  need  to  be  concerned,  then,  as  to 
whether  the  farmer  taking  the  risk  on  your 
five  cares  of  land  is  going  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  his  soil  and  invest  in  the 
mechanization  and  new  techniques  neces- 
sary to  maintain  your  food  supply.  He's  doing 
it  well  now,  but  as  the  population  grows,  you 
will  have  to  share  part  of  your  five  acres  with 
other  people. 

Since  you  can't  use  all  the  food  the  farmer 
raises  on  your  five  acres,  the  farmer  looks 
for  an  export  market  overseas.  If  he  can't 
find  a  market,  he  will  have  to  cut  back 
production.  That's  bad  for  you,  because  the 
more  the  farmer  cuts  back  his  production, 
the  higher  his  costs  per  bushel  and  bale  will 
go — and  your  food  and  fiber  will  cost  you 
more.  So  the  export  market  for  the  0.45  acre 
helps  hold  down  yovir  food  costs. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  can  produce  more 
than  you  need  and  can  find  export  markets, 
then  it's  good  news  here  and  overseas.  Al- 
though other  countries  are  less  efficient  in 
agriculture,  many  do  produce  things  you 
need — petroleum  and  minerals,  bananas  and 
coffee  that  we  don't  grow,  cameras,  and 
many  consumer  items  that  they  often  can 
produce  more  cheaply  than  we  can. 

These  countries  are  happy  to  sell  you  their 
goods  and  use  the  money  to  buy  the  extra 
food  and  fiber  the  farmer  produces  on  your 
five  acres.  Our  total  farm  export  also  makes 
Jobs  for  a  half  million  nonfarm  people.  The 
money  earned  from  farm  exports  strengthens 
the  dollar  in  International  trade,  allowing 
you  to  get  more  for  your  dollar  when  you 
buy  imports. 

For,  then.  Is  more  than  Just  the  key  to 
your  affluence  up  to  now.  It  will  become 
much  more  Important  In  years  ahead.  The 
critical  problem  of  meeting  expHudlng  food 
needs  is  one  that  you  share  with  all  others. 
The  outcome  will  center  on  what  happens 
as  the  farmer  tends  the  five  acres  of  crop- 
land that  grows  your  food  and  fiber. 


MOORHEAD  SUPPORTS  MILITARY 
CUTS  IN  SECOND  BUDGET  RESCIS- 
SION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3839,  a  bill  rescinding  more  than  $644 
million  in  previously  approved  funds  for 
certain  military  activities. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  see  that  we  are 
saving  more  than  $450  million  in  pro- 
posed shipbuilding  and  ship  conversion 
costs. 

I  have  advocated  the  naval  carrier 
budget  as  an  appropriate  item  where 
substantial  cuts  in  Federal  expenditures 
could  be  made  without  seriously  affect- 
ing our  military  posture. 

By  today's  action  we  are  directing  the 
Navy  to  consider  the  construction  of 
smaller  less  costly  vessels  instead  of  pur- 
suing their  past  inclination  toward  large, 
expensive  nuclear  carriers. 

At  this  time,  I  am  reminded  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  John  Finney,  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  which  I  included  in  the 
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Record  in  January  of  197G. 

Finney's  work,  entitled  "Dreadnoughts 
or  Dinosaurs?"  carried  the  following 
thought : 

The  Navy,  the  most  traditional  of  serv- 
ices, is  wallowing  in  surging  ship  costs,  con- 
flicting purposes,  and  internal  Jealousies.  In 
large  measure,  this  Is  the  price  of  the  pre- 
occupation with  carriers,  to  the  detriment 
and  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  leet 

I  believe  the  action  we  will  take  today, 
in  approving  H.R.  3839,  shows  we  agree 
with  the  Fiiuiey  premise. 


MILWAUKEE'S    GARBAGE    WILL    BE 
RECYCLED  INTO  ENERGY,  STEEL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
facing  many  cities  across  the  country  in 
disposing  of  solid  waste  materials  is  im- 
mense. But  the  potentialities  of  recycling 
solid  waste  materials,  or  household  trash, 
are  beginning  to  be  realized. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, which  includes  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing,  is  taking 
strides  in  recycling  household  garbage 
into  energy  and  steel.  Milwaukee  will 
soon  become  the  leading  U.S.  city  to  proc- 
ess household  trash  into  usable  commo- 
dities. In  conjunction  with  the  new 
Americology  facility,  owned  by  the 
American  Can  Co.,  the  city  will  be  deliv- 
ering all  of  its  refuse  for  processing  and 
resource  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  action  is  not  only 
a  commendable  example  of  cooperation 
between  business  and  government  but  it 
also  exemplifies  a  realistic  approach  in 
Milwaukee  to  meet  environmental  and 
economical  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  newsletter.  Steel  Can 
Recycling,  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  entitled  "All  of  Milwaukee's 
Garbage  Will  be  Recycled  Into  Energy, 
Steel": 

All  of  Milwaukee's  Garbage  Will  Be 
Recycled   Into   Enecry,   Steel 

MUwaukee  will  become  the  largest  U.S.  city 
to  have  all  household  trash  processed  for  re- 
sottrco  recovery — including  magnetic  separa- 
tion of  steel  cans — when  the  Americology 
system  begins  commercial  operation  this 
spring. 

This  city's  solid  waste  disposal  problem 
came  another  step  closer  to  solution  last 
month  when  the  first  truckload  of  municipal 
refuse  was  processed. 

Milwaukee's  1,200  ton  per  day  system — 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Americology  unit 
of  American  Can  Company — will  be  capable 
of  handling  all  of  the  250,000  tons  of  solid 
waste  presently  collected  annually  within 
this  Wisconsin  city. 

STEEL     cans    recovered 

More  than  250  million  steel  cans  will  be 
recovered  annually.  Additional  capacity  for 
processing  up  to  400,000  tons  of  garbage  each 
year  is  designed  Into  the  system. 

The  largest  usable  segment  of  the  refuse. 
50-60  percent,  will  be  combustible  material 
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to  be  burned  by  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Company's  Oak  Creek  generating  station  to 
produce  electricity.  This  fuel — consisting  pri- 
marily of  shredded  paper  and  other  com- 
bustibles— will  save  75,000  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  In  order  to  make  the  boiler  fuel  usable, 
American  Can  designed  and  constructed  a 
receiving,  storage  and  conveying  faculty  at 
the  Oak  Creek  site. 

The  refuse  is  first  shredded,  then  separated 
in  an  air-classifier,  and  further  processed 
through  magnetic  and  electromechanical  de- 
vices. Products  recovered  through  these  tech- 
niques win  be  sold  for  use  as  recycled  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  fuel. 

ALTERNATIVE    TO    LANDFILL 

The  new  Americology  unit  Is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  landfill  method  in  current  use  by 
the  City  of  Milwaukee.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
facilities  has  been  borne  by  American  Can 
Company.  The  City  of  Milwaukee  has  an  op- 
tion to  purchase  the  facility  and  share  in  the 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  recovered  products 
If  It  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  city  will  continue  to  collect  garbage  as 
before,  but  instead  of  delivering  It  to  trans- 
fer stations  for  disposal  In  landfill  sites,  it 
will  deliver  the  refuse  to  the  Americology 
facilities  for  processing  and  resource 
recovery. 


ARIZONA  GIRL  SCOUT  LEADER 
DISCLAIMS  ERA  STAND 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Girl  Scout 
leader  from  Arizona  has  written  to  me 
to  disclaim  the  recent  endorsement  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Bakkenson,  a  troop  leader 
and  organizer  in  the  Arizona  Cactus- 
Pine  Girl  Scout  Council,  states  that 
neither  she  nor  the  Arizona  Girl  Scout 
Council  was  contacted  to  determine  the 
position  of  Arizona  Girl  Scout  leaders  be- 
fore the  national  Girl  Scout  organization 
took  its  pro-ERA  position. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  straight  on 
this  matter,  because  too  often  contro- 
versial stands  are  taken  by  national  or- 
ganizations in  behalf  of  thousands — 
sometimes  millions — of  members,  when 
no  survey  or  vote  of  the  membership  was 
taken  to  determine  its  true  position  on 
the  issue.  This  is  misrepresentation. 

I  would  like  to  include  Mrs.  Bakken- 
son's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Phoendc,  Abiz.,  March  2,  1977. 

El.DON     RUDD, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  This  is  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  National  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  released  a  state- 
ment on  January  30th  endorsing  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  I  am  a  troop  leader  and 
a  Girl  Scout  Organizer  in  the  Arizona  Oac- 
tus-Plne  Girl  Scout  Council,  Inc.  I  was  not 
consulted  as  to  my  position  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  Arizona  Council  office  was  not 
consulted.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America  have 
never  voiced  political  opinions  before.  They 
should  not  do  co  now.  I  hope  you  will  dis- 
regard  this   news   release.  It  represents  the 
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National  Board  Members  only,  but  does  not 
represent  the  whole  Olrl  Scout  population. 
Sincerely, 

ELAINS     EkKKENSON. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  "i  HE  PROB- 
LEMS OF  DROUGIT 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MOKTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  iTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today  to  establish 
a  select  committee  to  study  t  le  problems 
of  the  drought  that  is  currently  plagu- 
ing the  Western  United  States. 

My  concern  about  the  drou  jht  goes  far 
deeper  than  the  problem  that  is  currently 
causing  agricultural  communities  in  my 
State  and  others  in  the  N>rthwestem 
and  Great  Plains  States  of  the  Union. 
Indeed,  what  I  really  fear  is  that  the 
drought  might  continue  for  s  ;veral  years 
and  that  we  have  made  inadequate  prep- 
aration to  deal  with  this  iiroblem.  In 
fact,  except  for  a  few  of  m/  colleagues 
who  might  remember  the  di  lastrous  ef- 
fect of  the  drought  in  the  19:  O's,  I  doubt 
seriously  if  any  of  my  youngc  r  colleagues 
can  contemplate  the  devastating  effect 
that  a  long-term  drought  cm  have  on 
the  economic  and  social  fasric  of  our 
great  Nation. 

In  thinlcing  about  the  pro  )lem  of  the 
drought.  I  have  been  particu  larly  struck 
by  our  experiences  with  the  « nergy  crisis 
over  the  past  few  years.  On  he  whole,  I 
think  we  have  made  a  good  f £  ith  effort  to 
deal  with  our  energy  problems.  But,  as 
the  old  adage  goes,  "The  road  to  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions."  i^ollectively, 
we  all  Intend  to  solve  the  pro!  »lems  of  en- 
ergy shortages  and  waste.  Ye  ,  because  of 
overlapping  jurisdictions,  toth  within 
each  House  of  Congress  and  among  the 
various  executive  departmenls  and  agen- 
cies, we  have  been  unable  tD  fashion  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy 

I  believe  the  same  set  of  overlapping 
jurisdictions  may  plague  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  pc  licy  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  droug  it.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  fashioned  the  ;omposition 
and  mission  of  the  proposed  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Drought  to  include  Represent- 
atives from  all  House  comriittees  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  som  i  aspect  of 
drought  problems.  Additional  Ij-.  the  reso- 
lution calls  upon  the  select  c  )mmittee  to 
deal  with  all  executive  ageni  ies  and  de- 
partments that  are  working  i  ir  should  be 
working  on  solutions  to  tie  drought 
problem. 

I  do  not  propose  this  selec ;  committee 
as  a  panacea  to  dealing  wit  i  the  prob- 
lems of  drought.  Rather,  I  s  !e  it  merely 
as  a  tool  to  expedite  the  formation  of 
effective  and  comprehensive  policies  to 
deal  with  the  drought. 

To  avoid  creating  anothe*  long-term 
study  committee,  the  resolut  on  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  exp  ire  within  1 
year  of  the  enactment  of  th(  i  resolution. 
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I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  move 
swiftly  in  dealing  with  America's  drought 
problem.  Hopefully,  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution  will  insure  an  expedited  and 
comprehensive  set  of  solutions  to  this 
problem. 


INTRODUCING  H.R.  4538  TO  AMEND 
SECTION  S06,  TITLE  38,  tJNITED 
STATES   CODE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOT7TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
906,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  allow 
a  deceased  veteran's  estate  to  receive  in 
cash  the  amount  it  costs  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  headstone  or 
marker. 

I  have  had  this  legislation  drafted  be- 
cause of  an  inequity  that  exists  in  the 
present  law.  The  current  law  provides 
that  any  wartime  or  peacetime  veteran, 
his  wife  or  widower  and  minor  children, 
who  was  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable  is  eligible  for 
burial  in  all  national  cemeteries,  except 
Arlington. 

The  veteran's  estate  is  allowed  $150 
for  a  burial  plot — if  not  utilizing  a  na- 
tional cemetery — and  $250  for  the 
funeral  services.  If  the  veteran's  widow 
decides  to  utilize  a  cemetery  other  than 
a  national  cemetery,  she  must  make  the 
decision  whether  she  wants  to  utilize  a 
Government-furnished  marker  or  not.  If 
her  choice  is  affirmative,  she  has  the 
choice  of  selecting  a  headstone  of  bronze, 
marble,  or  granite.  If  she  decides  against 
a  headstone  she  receives  nothing.  TliLs  is 
the  inequity. 

My  legislation  will  allow  the  veteran's 
estate  to  request  the  cash  dollar  amount 
it  costs  the  Government  to  provide  the 
marker — currently  $50 — to  go  toward  a 
suitable  headstone.  I  believe  that  this 
Ijroposal  will  clear  up  the  existing  in- 
equities and  provide  assistance  to  fami- 
lies who  do  not  choose  Grovemment 
markers  to  provide  a  fitting  memorial  to 
mark  the  veteran's  grave. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  section  906.  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  a  deceased  veteran's 
estate  to  receive  In  cash  the  amount  it 
costs  the  United  States  Government  to 
provide  a  headstone  or  marker 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemljled,  that  section 
906  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  add  subsection  (c) : 

(c)  the  Administrator,  at  the  option  of  a 
deceased  veteran's  next  of  kin  or  estate,  and 
In  lieu  of  furnishing  a  memorial  headstone 
or  marker  under  subparagraph  (a)  (2)  above, 
shall  pay  a  sum  (net  to  exceed  the  actual 
cost,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  of 
a  government  furnished  headstone  or  mark- 
er) to  cover  the  expense  of  an  appropriate 
non-government  furnished  headstone  or 
marker  procured  by  the  veteran's  next  of  kin 
or  estate. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY:  MORE 
CONTROL  OR  MORE  ENERGY? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
it  may  be  too  early  to  fully  evaluate 
President  Carter's  proposal  to  create  a 
Department  of  Energy,  the  plan  appeal's 
to  be  a  step  toward  further  Government 
intervention  into  the  field  of  energy  de- 
velopment. 

Our  energy  problems  are  essentially 
political,  not  economic.  Government  in- 
tervention into  the  energy  field  has  cur- 
tailed production,  reduced  supply,  and 
raised  prices.  The  solution  is  to  decon- 
trol— to  remove  Government-imposed 
barriers  which  are  blocking  access  to 
energy  supplies.  The  danger  in  a  new 
Department  of  Energy  is  that  it  will  con- 
solidate Government  regulatory  pro- 
grams instead  of  eliminating  them.  More 
efficient  Government  control  will  hasten 
the  strangulation  of  our  energy  Industry, 
not  increase  production. 

The  following  column  by  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld  lists  just  some  of  the  ways 
Government  intervention  has  caased  en- 
ergy shortages.  Mr.  Brownfeld 's  analysis 
makes  it  amply  clear  that  our  energy 
policy  should  be  one  of  hands  off  produc- 
tion, not  an  extension  of  the  Govem- 
ment's  suffocating  grip. 

(From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  19,  19771 

True  Blame  for  Energy  Problem  Pot  on 

Government  iNTEnvENxiON 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Now  that  he  has  been  elected  President. 
Jimmy  Carter  has  the  opporttinlty  to  aban- 
don the  political  rhetoric  about  energy  which 
so  characterizes  most  of  the  discussion  of 
that  subject — on  the  part  of  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

The  "solution"  to  our  energy  difficulties, 
which  are  real  enough,  is  not  price  controls 
on  natural  gas,  lowering  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  increasing  emission  controls,  and 
making  the  Arab  oil  producers  Into  scape- 
goats. These,  in  reality,  are  all  factors  which 
have  contributed  significantly  to  creating 
the  problem. 

Government  intervention  in  the  economy 
Is  the  single  most  Important  cause  of  all 
energy  problems  today  facing  the  nation. 
Why,  for  example,  are  we  so  dependent  upon 
oil?  One  reason  is  that  the  federal  highway 
program  accelerated  such  dependence  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nation's  railroads  were 
subjected  to  heavy  taxes  at  all  governmental 
levels  and  were,  in  addition,  forced  by  gov- 
ernment to  submit  to  union  featherbedding 
and  other  uneconomic  labor  practices.  Thus, 
it  was  largely  government  planning  and  sub- 
sidles  that  shifted  the  nation  from  more  to 
less  efficient  means  of  trarisportatlon. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  contributing 
factor.  Another  Is  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's policy  which  has  held  the  price  of 
natural  gas  far  below  the  price  at  which  it 
would  be  profitable  to  explore  for  new  sources. 
If  natural  gas  prices  had  been  allowed  long 
ago  to  move  naturally,  they  would  have 
stimulated  greater  development  of  supplies 
while  encouraging  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  various  alternative  energy  forms. 

StUl  another  cause  of  our  problem  Is  the 
emission  controls  enacted  by  Congress.  These 
lowered  automobile  gasoline  efficiency,  there- 
by  increasing   demand.   At   the  same   time. 
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Import  quotas  kept  down  the  supply.  The 
result,  of  course,  was  higher  prices  and  spo- 
radic shortages.  Then,  on  top  of  all  this. 
Congress  in  1969  passed  an  act  which  lowered 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  to  22  per  cent, 
making  It  more  expensive  and  less  attractive 
to  search  for  new  petroleum  sources. 

Thus,  while  government  pays  some  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  farmers,  billions  NOT  to  pro- 
duce, It  penalizes  oil  and  natural  gas  devel- 
opers who  would  like  to  produce  but  can- 
not do  so  under  the  controls  Imposed  upon 
them  by  government. 

Politicians  have  been  slmplistically  dem- 
agogic In  their  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
oil  companies.  They  have  counted  upon  the 
fact  that  the  average  voter  is  totally  ignorant 
of  economics  and  have  not  been  mistaken  In 
their  calculations. 

Prom  1945  to  1974,  the  price  of  gasoline  in- 
creased 86  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  government  Increased  the  cost  of  first 
class  mall  from  three  to  eight  cents  and  the 
penny  postcard  to  six  cents — while  It  reduced 
postal  service  in  half.  Thus,  while  the  price 
of  gasoUne  went  up  86  per  cent,  the  govern- 
ment was  increasing  the  cost  of  first  class 
mail  approximately  300  per  cent  and  the 
postal  card  approximately  1,000  per  cent 
when  you  consider  a  60  per  cent  reduction 
In  service. 

Why  did  oil  prices  increase  dramatically 
In  1974?  Was  It  simply  the  fault  of  allegedly 
greedy  Arab  oil  producers?  Such  an  analysis 
may  sej-ve  the  Interests  of  some  politicians, 
but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  reality.  The 
sharp  Increases  In  the  last  three  years  were 
caused  In  large  measure  by  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar — and  our  continuing  high  in- 
flation. The  fact  that  the  U.S.  government, 
In  effect,  declared  bankruptcy  and  refused  to 
convert  dollars  any  longer  into  gold,  had  its 
Impact  upon  Arab  thinking.  The  Beirut 
newspaper  Al  Anwar  quoted  Libyan  Premier 
Abdel  Salem  Jalloud  as  saying  that  "Libya 
win  no  longer  accept  payment  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars. The  dollar  has  lost  Its  value  and  we 
want  a  currency  that  is  convertible  in  gold." 
SlmUarly,  the  Shah  of  Iran  declared,  "We 
have  no  Interest  in  hoarding  paper  money  in 
banks  If  inflation  makes  It  worthless." 

In  his  book,  "The  Biggest  Con,"  Irwin 
Schiff  states  that  in  real  terms  oil  prices 
have  hardly  risen  at  all:  "On  April  14,  1971, 
the  day  before  the  U.S.  government  repudi- 
ated its  obligation  to  redeem  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  for  gold.  Middle  East  crude  oil 
went  for  $2.33  a  barrel.  On  Dec.  12,  1974, 
when  rates  were  set  at  $10.73,  gold  went  lor 
$179,75  an  ounce.  So,  on  April  14,  1971.  when 
35  U.S.  dollars  equaled  an  ounce  of  gold,  an 
ounce  of  gold  bought  15.02  barrels  of  oil. 
However,  on  Dec.  14.  1974  an  ounce  of  gold 
bought  16.75  barrels  of  oil  so  that  the  price 
of  oil  had  been  reduced  11  per  cent  in  terms 
of  gold,  the  only  legitimate  money  measure- 
ment. 

"Had  the  U.S.  government  managed  its  fis- 
cal  affairs  responsibly  and  held  the  value  of 
a  U.S.  dollar  at  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  ounce 
of  gold,  the  price  of  oil  in  terms  of  dollars 
would  not  have  risen  at  all." 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  AGAINST 
FRENZEL  AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  287 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  design 
of  one  element  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  workable  ethics  code  endangers  this 
opportunity  to  help  restore  the  public's 
faith  and  confidence  in  Congress,  now  at 
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a  low  ebb.  Within  House  Resolution  287 
are  laudable  qualities  that  close  the  door 
to  lameduck  junkets,  overseas  per  diem 
bonuses,  slush  fimds  that  evade  cam- 
paign reporting  requirements,  and  mas- 
sive income  building  by  honoraria.  There 
is  also  at  least  one  objectionable  flaw. 

Those  who  have  written  title  III  have 
carefully  devised  language  that  solves 
one  problem,  but  creates  another.  Title 
III  prohibits  imoflBcial  office  accounts  or 
slush  funds  which  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  used  to  finance  newsletters  and 
other  office  activities.  This  is  a  long  over- 
due reform  and  one  which  is  vital  to  this 
package.  I  personally  liave  never  had  any 
such  official  account  or  slush  fund.  Each 
office  now  has  an  adequate  allowance  for 
travel,  newsletters,  and  the  like.  Elimina- 
tion of  separate  unregulated  funds  for 
these  purposes  is  totally  justified. 

In  title  HI,  however,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision to  increase  our  official  allowances 
by  $5,000  to  evidently  compensate  Mem- 
bers for  the  loss  of  their  unofficial  funds 
under  this  same  title.  I  do  not  believe 
this  increase  is  either  necessary  or  pru- 
dent. If  I  voted  for  the  Frenzel  motion 
to  strike  title  III  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  $5,000  increase,  I  would  also 
have  been  voting  to  keep  the  unofficial 
office  accounts  or  slush  funds.  As  bad  as 
the  increase  is,  the  office  accounts  are 
much  worse  as  in  them  lurks  the  very 
grave  possibility  of  undue  influence  upon 
Members.  Therefore,  I  voted  not  to  re- 
move this  title  from  the  bill. 


THE  HANDICAPPED  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  reintroduce,  along  with  90 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Handicapped  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1977,  H.R.  905,  a  bill  to 
bring  independence  and  dignity  to  over 
11  million  handicapped  Americans.  H.R. 
905  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  individuals  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  employers  for  a 
certain  portion  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individuals. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  aspects  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  economic  stimulus  program 
by  favorably  reporting  H.R.  3477  to  the 
full  House.  Section  302  of  H.R.  3477 
provides  a  job  tax  credit  of  40  percent 
of  the  first  $4,200  of  salary  of  a  new  em- 
ployee, with  a  maximum  credit  of  $40,000 
per  business.  During  its  consideration  of 
H.R.  3477,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  section  302  which  would 
provide  for  a  10  percent  tax  credit  to  be 
applied  over  and  above  the  40  percent 
tax  credit  for  the  hiring  of  handicapped 
employees  refered  from  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation program. 

As  I  stated  in  the  Record  of  January  4, 
1977,  the  need  for  an  extra  incentive  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped is  indeed  great.  Surveys  by  the 
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Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  show  lower  educa- 
tion and  income  levels  as  well  as  higher 
unemployment  levels  among  the  handi- 
capped in  comparison  to  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  fight  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals is  not  yet  won,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  action  represents  a 
significant  step  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  I  sought  to  fulfill  when  I  in- 
troduced the  Handicapped  Employment 
Act  of  1977.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  worthy  objective  by  voting  to 
preserve  section  302  of  H.R.  3477  as 
it  moves  through  the  remainder  of  the 
legislative  process. 


GIBBONS  ANNOUNCES  ERISA  EN- 
FORCEMENT HEARINGS  FOCUS- 
ING ON  TEAMSTERS'  CENTRAL 
STATES  PENSION  FUND;  FIRST 
DAY'S  HEARING  TO  BE  AT  8:30 
A.M.  RATHER  THAN  9:30  A.M., 
MARCH  14,  1977,  AS  ORIGINALLY 
ANNOUNCED 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  announcing  for  the  record  the  first 
of  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974— ERISA.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  March  14,  1977,  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee main  hearing  room,  Longworth 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  executive  session  on  March  15, 
1977,  at  8:30  a.m.  These  first  2  days  of 
hearings  will  be  focused  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  Department  of  La- 
bor/Department of  Justice  investigations 
of  the  Teamsters'  Central  States  Pension 
Fund,  and  are  an  outgrowth  of  work  by 
subcommittee  member  J.  J.  Pickle,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Texas,  who  has  been  studying 
the  administration  of  ERISA  and  the 
Central  States  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  Central  States  in- 
vestigations, the  subcommittee  Is  inter- 
ested in  the  IRS  investigation  leading  to 
the  revocation  of  Central  States  fund's 
tax-exempt  status;  the  series  of  relaxa- 
tions of  the  effects  of  that  revocation; 
past  IRS  enforcement  efforts;  the  nego- 
tiation by  the  agencies  with  the  Central 
States  fund  of  "guidelines"  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fund;  the  potential  impact 
of  restoration  by  the  IRS  of  the  fund's 
"qualified"  status  on  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  fully  enforce  its  statu- 
tory mandate;  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  system  of  dual  IRS-Labor 
administration  and  enforcement  of 
ERISA;  the  role  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies;  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

Witnesses  representing  the  three  agen- 
cies primarily  involved  in  the  Central 
States  investigation— the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  Labor  Department,  and  Jus- 
tice Department — a  group  of  rank-and- 
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file  Teamster  Union  members 
tive  director  of  the  Central 
and  a  panel  of  expert 
been  Invited  to  appear  befoije 
committee.   After  the   initia 
other  parties  will  be  given  an 
to  present  testimony  to  the 
tee.  A  list  and  schedule  of 
be  announced  approximately 
prior  to  the  hearing  dates 
The  subcommittee  will 
mony,  including  written 
the  record  and  under  oath 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  NOMINATION 
OP  PAUL  WARNK] ! 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OUEY 


OF   WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  March  7 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
press  my  complete  support 
Carter's  nomination  of  Paul 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Disarmament  Agency  and  chief 
negotiator.  Mr.  Wamke  is  a  superb 
for  both  of  these  positions.  I 
Individual  who  is  more  qualified 
these   important   roles   for 
States. 
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A  recent  column  by  Charles 
mer  U.S.  Ambasador  to  the  U 
an  acciu-ate  and  perceptive 
opposition  to  Mr.  Wamke's 
has  been  mounted  in  some  c 
why  it  is  so  important  that  a 
Mr.  Wamke's  knowledge  and 
firmed  for  the  Arms  Control 
SALT  negotiator  positions. 

The  article  follows: 

Warnke  aito  the  Present  Qangcr 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Washington. — It  Is  perfectly 
debate  In  the  Senate  over  the  . 
of  Paul  Wamke  as  Director  of  the 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  _ 
negotiator  of  SALT  agreements  Is 
flclally  about  Mr.  Warnkes 
these  positions. 

One  would  think  It  obvious  tha 
of  Congress  la  establishing  the 
agency  would  require  the  appol. 
director  of  someone  who  believes 
trol.  Yet  Mr.  Warnke's 
opposed  by  some  senators  and 
not  on  the  grounds  that  he 
arms  control  but  that  he  does 

Of  course  the  opposition  Is  not 
such  bald  terms.  But  that  Is  wha 
to.  The  charge  Is  that  he  would 
clently  "hard-noeed"  In  neg 
Soviets  and  would  sacrifice 
suit  of  agreement. 

Anyone  who  knows  Paul 
anyone  who  has  followed  his 
critics  on  the  committee,  would 
this  Is  ridiculous.  Anyone  who 
barrage  of  charges  as  effectively 
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there,  can  be  counted  on  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  with  equal  forthrlghtness  and  skill. 
The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Warnke  Is  being  op- 
posed not  because  he  Is  unqualified  but  be- 
cause he  Is  too  well  qualified.  His  opponents 
are  not  so  much  opposing  him  as  opptosing 
arms  control — opposing  in  advance  SALT  11 
and  SALT  III  agreements  which.  If  they  can 
be  successfully  negotiated  with  the  Soviets, 
will  be  coming  before  the  Senate  for  Its 
approval. 

Since  it  Is  the  proclaimed  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  seek  such  agreements;  since 
Indeed  bringing  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
proliferation  under  strict  and  rational  con- 
trol Is  his  primary  goal  In  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  Warnke's  opponents  are  in  fact  endeavor- 
ing to  undermine.  If  possible  to  abort,  the 
new  President's  principal  International  objec- 
tive. 

No  one  questions  the  passionate  sincerity 
with  which  they  do  so.  What  one  can  ques- 
tion is  their  objectivity,  their  Judgment, 
sometimes  even  their  rationality. 

A  group  of  retired  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs professionals  and  academic  hard-liners 
has  recently  constituted  Itself  a  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger.  All  of  these  gentle- 
men have  In  fact  been  perturbed  about  the 
"present"  danger  for  the  past  30  years.  They 
are  now  merely  updating  their  statistics  to 
revalidate  phobias  they  have  had  ever  since 
the  cold  war  began. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  "present 
danger."  Par  from  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
dangers  in  this  turbulent  and  unstable  world 
of  ours.  Of  these  the  most  awesome  and 
potentially  most  disastrous  Is  certainly  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  That  is  the  overriding 
present  danger  and  that  Is  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  chosen  as  his  primary  objec- 
tive its  control  and  Its  ultimate  elimination. 

The  rational  way  to  cope  with  this  threat 
Is  not  to  magnify  it,  either  vertically  by  mul- 
tiplying already  excessive  U.S. -Soviet  nuclear 
arsenals  or  horlzontaUy  by  allowing  nuclear- 
weapons  capabilities  to  be  disseminated  to 
other  nations.  The  way  to  cope  is,  first,  by 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  their  arsenals 
and,  second,  by  multilateral  agreements  to 
check  nuclear  proliferation. 

Obviously  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  refuse 
to  conclude  agreements  of  thl.s  kind  and 
should  Insist  on  deploying  more  weapons 
and  new  systems — as  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  doing  for  30  years — 
the  United  States  would  no  doubt  again  have 
to  respond. 

That,  however.  Is  not  the  situation  today. 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  repeatedly  declared  he  "is 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  conclude  new 
SALT  agreements.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
If  he  means  it  is  to  negotiate  In  good  faith, 
to  come  up  ourselves  with  proposals  for 
significant  mutual  reductions,  and  thus  to 
test  Soviet  Intentions. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  last  week 
that  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  are  in  balance  today  and  can 
be  kept  that  way  "without  excessive  effort 
on  our  part."  The  Soviets  are  not  10  feet  tall. 
as  the  U.S.  tends  to  perceive  them  and  they 
to  perceive  Americans.  They  have  and  are 
buUdIng  far  too  many  weapons  and  so  is  the 
U.S.  The  way  to  stop  is  not  to  compete  in 
building  more  but  to  stop  together. 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger,  In 
its  elaboration  of  "worst  cases"  for  the  1980s 
and  its  demand  for  weapons  buildups  to  meet 
these  speculations,  Is  proposing  to  escalate 
the  very  danger  It  fears. 

The  Soviets  are  as  disinclined  as  Americans 
are  to  have  their  population,  cities,  and  In- 
dustries incinerated.  Experience  demon- 
strates, however,  that,  as  long  as  America's 
only  response  to  the  common  danger  Is  to 
build  more  weapons,  they  will  match  us 
weapon  for  weapon  and  sometimes  outdo  us. 
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The  effective  way  to  alleviate  the  present 
danger  is  to  begin  to  reduce  its  principal 
cause.  That  wUl  be  Mr.  Warnke's  assignment 
ar.d  one  for  which  he  is  superbly  qualified. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  SevUle 
L.  Bates,  a  senior  at  Columbus  East  High 
School  in  my  district,  is  a  winning  con- 
testant in  the  voice  of  democracy  schol- 
arship program  contest  conducted  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

This  year's  theme  was  "What  America 
Means  to  Me."  Participating  students 
prepared  and  transcribed  on  tape  a  3- 
to  5-minute  broadcast  script  and  were 
judged  on  content,  originality,  and 
delivery. 

Mis.«;  Bates  will  be  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  final  judging  of  the  contest 
competing  for  the  five  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  the  top 
prizes.  As  I  feel  this  is  a  great  honor,  I 
insert  the  winning  speech  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Seville  Bates) 

America  is  freedom.  Not  the  freedom  to  be 
liberated  from  the  laws  which  govern  society, 
but  the  freedom  to  be  liberated  from  sullen- 
ness  and  taciturnity. 

It  Is  Important  to  me  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  my  country  without  hesltance, 
providing  that  I  do  not  slander  any  individ- 
ual. If  I,  an  American,  were  to  remain  silent 
and  could  not  convey  my  ideas  about  Ameri- 
ca's idiosyncrasies,  as  well  as  her  merits,  I 
would  eventually  be  found  In  a  state  of 
emotional  and  social  frustration,  self-worth- 
lessness,  and  would  be  a  total  withdrawal 
from  American  Society.  Life  has  little  or  no 
meaning  unless  I  am  free  to  express  my  feel- 
ings about  life  experiences  in  a  country 
which  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
what  I  am  not.  but  everything  In  the  world 
to  do  with  what  I  am. 

As  an  American,  living  In  a  permissive, 
complex,  free-enterprise  society,  composed  of 
all  types  of  Individuals,  consisting  of  mass 
media  and  advanced  communications,  I  de- 
mand the  right  to  speak  my  position  and 
feelings  on :  love  hate,  peace  war,  life  death, 
morality  Immorality,  as  well  as  other  con- 
troversial subjects. 

Ask  any  American  the  typical  question: 
""How  do  you  feel  about  your  country"?  He 
may  reply.  "It  Is  a  total  mess".  On  the  other 
hand,  another  may  retort,  "I  love  It,  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  American".  Whether  or  not 
the  statements  made  were  supportive  of 
America  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
a  verbal  freedom  was  utilized  and  one's  true 
feelings  were  spoken.  I  appreciate  this  free- 
dom more  each  time  I  employ  it. 

I  may  happen  to  be  critical  at  times,  rest- 
less beca'jsc  of  my  curiosity  and  desire  to 
explore  new  horizons  and  my  desire  to  do 
more  things  In  this  nation  of  vast  oppor- 
tunity. And  If  I  appear  to  be  frustrated.  It 
Is  because  of  my  mablllty  to  succeed.  But 
how  would  you  know  If  my  feelings  were  not 
exemplified  by  means  of  verbal  communica- 
tion? 

I  love  America,  my  country.  She  supplies 
the  most  essential  freedom  In  order  for  me 
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to  live  a  life  of  prosperity  in  a  sociable  so- 
ciety. She  supplies  me  with  the  most  cher- 
ished freedom  of  life :  The  freedom  of  speech. 
I  have  heard  about  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India. 
I  have  read  about  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
I  have  even  seen  the  Kremlin  of  Russia. 

Yet  none  cif  them  fascinate  me  as  much 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  America.  A  Statue 
symbolic  of  a  nation  comprised  of  250  million 
people  who  have  lived,  worked,  and  enjoyed 
life  together.  People  striving  to  instill  one 
of  the  greatest  aspirations  of  our  forefathers, 
a  perfect  freedom  which  has  never  been  in- 
stituted In  any  other  nation  In  the  entire 
world. 


AIRPORT    PROTECTION    AND    AIR- 
CRAFT NOISE  REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  compre- 
hensive legislation  which  is  designed  to 
establish  a  long-range  program  to  pro- 
tect our  people  from  intolerable  aircraft 
noise  by,  first,  encouraging  local  govern- 
ments to  plan  for  orderly  development  of 
the  airport  and  to  prevent  housing  and 
other  sensitive  uses  in  those  areas  ex- 
posed to  excessive  noi.se;  and,  .oecond, 
providing  a  mechanism  whereby  aircraft 
operators  can  replace  or  modify  their 
noisy  aircraft  with  more  environmentally 
acceptable  and  more  energy  efficient  air- 
craft. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1S69,  the  Congress  lecognlzed  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  by  requiring  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  regu- 
late aircraft  design  and  equipment  for 
noise  reduction  purposes.  In  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  directed  the  FAA  "to 
afford  present  and  future  relief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public  health  and  welfare" 
by  the  control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  with  the  requirement  that  any 
standards  must  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety,  and  must  be 
"economically  reasonable,  technological- 
ly practicable,  and  appropriate"  for  the 
particular  type  of  aircraft.  As  a  result,  in 
1969,  Federal  Air  Regulation,  part  36, 
established  aircraft  noise  standards  for 
subsonic  turbojet  aircraft  of  new  design. 
Then,  in  1973,  these  standards  were  ex- 
tended to  all  new  aircraft  of  older  de- 
sign. Finally,  on  December  23.  1976,  the 
Administration  issued  a  new  regulation 
extending  the  noise  limits  of  part  36  to 
old  aircraft  of  old  design — thus,  forcing 
either  the  retrofit  or  replacement  by  1985 
of  approximately  1,600  aircraft  of  our 
U.S.  fieet  of  about  2,100  large  jet  aircraft. 

When  President  Ford  took  this  action, 
he  recognized  the  financial  burden  that 
this  would  place  on  the  owners  of  these 
aircraft  and  he  ordered  Secretary  Cole- 
man to  recommend  financing  arrange- 
ments "to  insure  that  all  U.S.  carriers 
can  meet  the  noise  standards  within  the 
prescribed  time  schedule."  Secretary 
Coleman's  recommendations,  and  the  re- 
sulting legislation  proposed  by  President 
Ford,  involved  a  financing  plan  that 
would  authorize  tJie  airlines  to  impose  an 
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environmental  surcharge  to  help  finance 

a  part  of  the  new  aircraft  acquisitions, 

or  the  retrofit  of  the  older,  noisy  aircraft. 

airport  protection 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation estimates  that  7.3  million  per- 
sons— 3  percent  of  the  U.S.  population — 
are  exposed  "to  an  excessive  level  of  air- 
craft noise."  Yet,  technology  has  pro- 
duced aircraft  which  are  capable  of  emit- 
ting less  noise.  In  fact,  if  all  United 
States  turbojet-powered  civil  aircraft 
which  do  not  comply  with  FAR  36  were 
retrofitted  with  sound  absorption  mate- 
rial, then  the  number  of  persons  resid- 
ing in  areas  of  significant  airplane  noise 
annoyance  would  be  reduced  by  at  least 
800,000  people.  But,  if  the  airlines  elected 
to  replace — rather  than  modify — just 
their  turbo  fan-powered  B-707  and  DC-8 
airplanes — then  the  number  exposed  to 
significant  airplane  noise  would  drop  by 
approximately  2  million. 

Experts  at  Logan  Litemational  in  Bos- 
ton calculate  that  a  retrofit  program  for 
the  aircraft  serving  that  field  would  re- 
duce the  population  exposed  to  high  lev- 
els of  noise  from  91,'JOO  now  affected  to 
40.300  in  1980. 

This  illustrates  that  technology  alone 
will  not  solve  the  noise  problem  for  those 
millions  of  persons  who  reside  near  our 
Nation's  airports.  This  shows  that  reduc- 
ing the  noise  at  tlie  som-ce — the  engine — 
is  only  part  of  the  solution. 

Last  year,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
conducted  indepth  hearings  on  the 
causes,  and  possible  cures  of  aircraft 
noise.  We  found  that  a  significant  part 
of  the  problem — in  addition  to  the 
source,  the  engine — was  in  the  lack  of 
adequate  planning  by  both  the  operator 
of  the  airport  and  the  jurisdictions  sur- 
rounding the  airport  in  protecting  the 
airport  from  encroachment.  Often,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  an  airport  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  area  or  parts 
of  the  area  surrounding  the  airport.  And, 
as  a  result,  the  operator  can  not  pre- 
vent improper  or  unwise  zoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  actions  by  the  airport  op- 
erator can  result  in  more  flights,  nosier 
aircraft,  and  increased  exposure  to  noise 
to  those  residents  surrounding  an  air- 
port, who  were  previously  in  an  area  of 
relative  pea^e  and  quiet. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  long-term  solution  to 
this  important  problem  involves  the  co- 
operation and  the  coordination  of  the 
airport  operator,  the  affected  or  poten- 
tially affected  jurisdictions,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  aircraft  operators. 
The  wise  intentions  of  one  can  be  com- 
pletely negated  by  the  other.  To  achieve 
the  solution — to  protect  our  citizens  from 
excessive  noise — we  must  encourage,  or 
even  mandate,  better  cooperation  among 
the  participants.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  defines  the  role  of 
each,  outlines  their  rights  and  duties, 
and  encourages  each  to  follow  a  plan  de- 
signed to  bring  relief  to  those  who  are 
presently  bombarded  by  excessive  air- 
craft noLse,  and  to  prevent  future  en- 
croachment into  areas  hard  hit  by  noise 
or  likely  to  be  exposed  to  high  levels  of 
aircraft  noise. 
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Under  this  bill,  first,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  would  be  required  to 
define  the  problem.  To  date,  many  stand- 
ards for  measuring  the  cumulative  effect 
of  noise  have  been  put  forth:  California 
uses  a  system  called  CNEL — community 
noise  exposure  levels — the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment uses  NEF — noise  exposure  fore- 
cast— and  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  used  LDN — level-day-night.  But, 
there  is  no  single,  agreed  upon  system 
for  determining  the  best  system  for 
measuring  the  cumulative  effect  of  noise. 
The  FAA,  within  1  year,  would  determine 
this  system  for  measuring  the  cumulative 
effect  of  noise  and  would  publish  it  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
would  then  determine  the  activities  or 
land  uses  which  would  be  appropriate  for 
different  levels  of  aircraft  noise,  as  de- 
pir;ted  on  the  scale.  For  example,  the 
State  of  Maryland  uses  the  LDN  system 
of  measuring  levels  of  aircraft  noise.  They 
permit  residences,  schools,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  other  uses  which  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  noise  in  areas 
that  are  given  a  noise  rating  of  65  LDN 
or  below.  But  for  those  areas  which  are 
heavily  impacted  by  noise — 75  LDN — uses 
such  as  golf  courses,  cemeteries,  office 
buildings,  industry,  agriculture,  and  min- 
ing, are  permitted  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Six  months  after  the  FAA  had,  first, 
established  a  system  for  measuring  the 
cumulative  effect  of  noise,  and,  second, 
identified  activities  which  would  be  per- 
mitted at  different  levels  on  the  scale 
tthe  operators  of  those  airports  which 
have  1,500  or  more  departures  of  aircraft 
subject  to  FAR  part  36  would  submit  to 
the  Administrator  a  noise  contour  map. 
This  map  would  graphically  show  the 
noncompatible — if  any — uses  in  each 
area  as  the  present  operations  dictate, 
and  as  the  projected  operations  in  1985 
dictate. 

Federal  grants,  similar  to  the  planning 
grants  in  the  airport  development  pro- 
gram, would  be  available  to  assist  airport 
operators  in  developing  this  contour  map 
and  the  noise  compatibility  program 
which  is  also  required. 

The  noise  compatibility  program  would 
be  prepared  by  the  airport  operator  and 
would  set  forth  measures  to  be  taken 
which  would  reduce  existing  noncompat- 
ible uses  and  prevent  the  introduction  of 
additional  noncompatible  uses.  TTiese  ac- 
tions may  include: 

Land  acquisition,  preferential  nmways, 
construction  of  acoustical  barriers,  oper- 
ating procedures,  and  proper  zoning  in 
areas  around  the  airport  to  prevent  fu- 
ture noncompatible  uses. 

This  program  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  and  would  be  approved 
or  rejected  within  6  months.  It  would  be 
approved  if  it  were  found  to  be  safe,  not 
an  undue  burden  on  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  reasonably  consist- 
ent with  the  objective  of  reducing  exist- 
ing noncompatible  uses  and  preventing 
the  introduction  of  additional  noncom- 
patible uses. 

If  approved,  the  airport  operator  would 
be  permitted  to  impose  a  $2  "h?ad  tax," 
at  least  75  percent  of  which  would  be 
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available    only    for    carrying 
noise  compatibility  program 
woiild  be  shared  with  the  othtr 
nities  which  are  heavily  impa(  ted 
craft  noise  in  a  fair  and  equifabl 
ncr. 

This  title,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
give  the  airport  operator  and 
jurisdictions  the  tools  they  n^ed 
tect  their  residents  from  levels 
which  are  excessive.  This  title 
to  encourage  better  planning 
coordination  by  those  locali 
are  or  may  be  exposed  to 
aircraft  noise. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  fisca 
there  is  $510  million  author 
port  development.   However 
grant  applications  in  excels  o: 
lion  presently  pending  at  the 
shows  that  in  order  to  meet 
development  needs  of  this 
should  increase  the  level  av 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  the 
introducing  today  would  lead 
expenditures  in  land  acquisitioti 
cal  treatments,  and  airport  def. 
designed  to  reduce  the  imp.-n 
on  the  surrounding  communit 

As  a  result,  in  this  measure, 
posing  an  increase  in  airpor 
ment  of  $800  million,   spreac 
3-year  period,  fiscal  year  1978 
1979,  and  fiscal  year  1980.  Air 
port   development   would    be 
from  $4fi5  million  in  fiscal  y 
$664  million:  from  $495  millioti 
year  1979  to  $720  million;  and 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980  to 
Airjort  development  for  general 
airports  would  be  increased 
lion  to  $106  million  in  fiscal 
from  $80  million  to  $115  milliiin 
year  1979;  and  from  $85 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
would  go  toward  meeting  oui 
vestment  needs  in  public  airpoft 
ment — both     expansion     and 
ment — of  $34.2  billion,  over 
years,  as  projected  by  the 
Transportation. 

AIKCRArT    NOISE    REDVCTION     AND 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  airlin 
retrofit  their  fleet,  we  will  no 
fuel  economy,  nor  the  noise 
we  could  achieve  if  they   r 
older,  noisy  aircraft.  For 
vanced   technology   airplants 
mated  to  be  nearly  30  percent 
efiQclent  than  the  B-707  and 
planes  on  a  seat-mile-per-ga 
In  addition,  as  I  said  earlier 
of  persons  residing  in  areas 
cant  airplane  noise  annoyance 
reduced  by  2  million  persons 
lines  replace  rather  than 
turbo  fan -powered  B-707  and 
craft. 

Thus,    in    my    view,    a 
regarding    the   aircraft    nols^ 
should  encourage  the 
noisy  aircraft  with 
vanced  equipment  that  reduce: 
consumption  and  the  number 
in  an  area  hsavilj'  impacted 
noise. 
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The  proposal  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  encourage  replacement  by 
permitting  an  operator  of  a  nonpart  36 
aircraft  to  collect  more  revenue  from  a 
2  percent  noise  surcharge  placed  on  the 
price  of  the  passenger  ticket  or  the  car- 
go-way bill,  if  it  is  elected  to  replace, 
than  If  it  chose  to  retrofit. 

Specifically,  each  operator  of  an  older 
noisy  nonpart  36  aircraft  would  be  per- 
mitted to  collect  a  2  percent  surcharge 
equal  to  a  total  amount  calculated  by 
the  following:  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
retrofitting  the  aircraft,  if  the  aircraft  Is 
to  be  retrofitted;  150  percent  of  the  cost 
of  retrofitting  the  aircraft  if  the  aircraft 
is  to  be  re-engined;  and  250  percent  of 
the  cost  of  retrofitting  the  aircraft,  if  the 
aircraft  is  to  be  replaced.  For  example, 
if  the  owner  chooses  to  retrofit  his  B-707, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  collect  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  retrofitting  that  air- 
craft or  $900,000— based  on  a  total  cost 
of  retrofitting  a  707  of  $1.2  million.  If 
he  elected  to  replace  the  707,  he  could 
collect  250  percent  of  the  cost  of  retro- 
fitting that  aircraft  or  $3  million.  In  ei- 
ther case,  the  owner  must  use  the  revenue 
for  its  stated  purpose  and  must  report  to 
the  Secretarj'  on  a  regular  basis  on  his 
collections  and  hi.s  expenditures. 

As  soon  as  the  aircraft  o^^Tier  reaches 
his  allocation,  then  the  2  percent  he  has 
been  collecting  for  retrofit  or  replace- 
ment would  then  return  to  the  aviation 
trust  fund.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  an  air  carrier  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  sufficient  revenue  in  order  to  retro- 
fit or  replace  the  noisy  aircraft,  then  the 
Secretarj-  may  make  a  grant  In  order  to 
reach  the  allocation  from  the  trust  fund. 

This  2  percent  noLse  sxircharge  would 
be  levied  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  would  expire  as  soon  as  all  carriers 
had  collected  their  allocation  but.  in  no 
case,  later  than  10  years.  To  insure  that 
the  traveling  public  is  not  subjected  to 
an  inr;rease  in  rates,  I  would  recommend 
that  the  passenger  ticket  tax  and  the 
cargo-way  bill  tax  be  reduced  to  coincide 
with  the  noise  surcharge. 

For  those  owners  of  nonpart  36  air- 
craft who  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  CAB.  a  2  percent  surcharge  would 
be  mandated,  to  be  collected  by  the  car- 
rier as  described  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  involves  the 
cooperation  of  airport  operators,  local 
jurisdictions,  air  carriers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect individuals  from  excessive  aircraft 
noise  by  encouraging  proper  planning 
and  land  use,  and  by  encouraging  re- 
placement of  the  older  noisy  jets.  In  ad- 
dition to  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
environment,  this  measure  would  lead  to 
full  conservation  and  a  resurgence  of  our 
aerospace  Industry. 

The  following,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  text 
of  the  bill : 

H.R.  4539 
A  bin  to  establish  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  systematic  reduction  of  noncom- 
patible  land  uses  in  the  areas  surrounding 
certain  airports  In  the  United  States  and 
the  level  of  no'se  createa  by  aircraft  oper- 
ating at  such  airports 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
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be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Aircraft  Noise 
Reduction  Act". 

TITLiE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "airport"  means  an  airport 
with  respect  to  which  an  operating  certifi- 
cate has  been  Issued  pursuant  to  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1432); 

(2)  the  term  "airport  operator"  means  any 
person  holding  a  valid  certificate  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  612  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958; 

(3)  the  term,  "departure"  means  an  actual 
takeoff  from  an  airport;   and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  other 
than  section  104,  the  term  "aircraft"  means 
any  civil  subsonic  turbojet  powered  aircraft 
which  has  a  ma.ximiun  certificated  takeoff 
weight  of  75,000  pounds  or  more. 

Sec.  102.  Not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  wltn  such  Federal,  State,  and 
interstate  agencies  as  be  deems  appropriate, 
shall  by  regulation — 

(1)  establish  e  single  system  of  measuring 
noise  to  be  uniformly  applied  In  measuring 
the  noise  at  airports  and  the  areas  surroimd- 
ing  such  airports; 

(2)  establish  a  single  system  for  deter- 
mining the  impact  of  noise  upon  individuals 
which  results  from  the  operations  of  an  air- 
port and  whiph  system  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  noise  Intensity,  duration,  fre- 
quency, and  time  of  occurrence;  and 

(3)  establish  land  uses  which  are  com- 
patible with  various  impacts  of  noise  on 
individuals. 

Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  No  later  than  180  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  section  102 
(3)  of  this  title,  any  airport  operator  of  an 
airport  which.  In  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  had  1,500 
or  more  departures  of  aircraft  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  noise  contoxir  map  which 
sets  forth,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  102,  the 
noncompatlble  uses  in  each  area  of  the  map,  a 
description  of  the  projected  operations  at 
such  airport  during  1985.  and  the  ways,  ll 
any,  in  which  such  operations  will  affect  such 
map. 

(2)  Whenever,  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  In  accordance 
with  section  102(3)  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  operations  at  an  air- 
port (other  than  airports  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  require  a  program  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  impact  of  aircraft  noise,  he  shall 
notify  the  airport  operator  of  such  airport, 
and  such  operator  shall,  not  later  than  the 
180th  day  after  the  date  of  such  notification 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  noise  contour  map 
which  sets  forth,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
102,  the  noncompatlble  uses  In  each  area  of 
the  map.  a  description  of  the  projected  oper- 
ations at  such  airport  during  1985,  and  the 
ways,  if  any.  In  which  such  (qjeratlons  will 
ati'ect  such  map. 

(3)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 102(3)  of  this  title,  any  airport  operator 
who  is  not  required  to  submit  a  noise  con- 
toxir  map  under  paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection  may  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  noise  contour  map  which  sets  forth.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  102,  the  noncompatlble 
uses  In  each  area  of  the  map,  a  description 
of  the  projected  operations  at  such  airport 
during  1985,  and  the  ways,  if  any.  In  which 
such  operatlon»  will  affect  such  map. 

(4)  If,  after  the  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Information  required  by  para- 
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graph  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  the  operator  of  an 
airport  Intends  to  Implement  any  change  In 
the  operation  of  such  airport  which  woxxld 
create  any  new  noncompatlble  use  in  any 
area  surrounding  such  airport,  such  operator 
shall  submit  a  revised  noise  contour  map 
shoviing  svich  new  noncompatlble  vise.  In 
addition,  such  operator  may  submit  a  revised 
noice  contour  map  to  the  Secretary  which 
indicates  the  effect  any  other  change  In  the 
operation  of  such  airport  or  In  the  alrcrsXt 
using  such  airport  ha.s  upon  the  Information 
set  forth  In  the  first  map  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)  Section  19  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  (49  US  C.  1719)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•No  offer  to  enter  Into  a  grant  agreement 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  the  spon- 
sor or  sponsors  of  an  airport  at  which  such 
development  is  to  occiir  if  such  airport  has 
not  (1)  submitted  the  Information  required 
by  section  103(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
craft Noise  Reduction  Act,  or  (2)  a  noise 
compatibility  program  described  in  section 
104  of  such  Act,  except  an  offer  for  a  grant 
which  Is  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  safe 
flight  operating  conditions  at  such  airport.". 
(c)(1)  Section  11  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1711) 
is  amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (21).  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
paragraphs  (7)  through  (22),  respectively, 
and  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(5)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(6)  'Airport  noise  compatibility  plan- 
ning" means  the  development  for  planning 
purposes  of  Information  necessary  to  pre- 
pare and  sxibmit  (A)  the  noise  contour  map 
and  related  Information  required  or  per- 
mitted by  section  103  of  the  Airport  and 
Aircraft  Noise  Reduction  Act.  including  any 
cost  associated  with  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion, and  (B)  a  noise  compatibility  program 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  p^irsxiant  to 
section  104  of  such  Act.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1713)  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  : 

"(2)  In  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  an  effective  noise  compatibility  plan,  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  of  funds  to 
sponsors  for  noise  compatibility  planning.". 
(B)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Amount  and  Limitation  of  Grants. — 
(1)  The  award  of  grants  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(A)  The  total  funds  obligated  for  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $150,000,000.  and  the  amount 
obligated  in  any  one  fiscal  year  may  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000,000. 

"(B)  The  United  States  share  of  any  air- 
port master  planning  grant  or  airport  noise 
compatibility  planning  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  that  per  centum  for  which  a 
project  for  airport  development  at  that  air- 
port would  be  eligible  under  section  17 
of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any  airport  sys- 
tem planning  grant  under  this  section,  the 
United  States  share  shall  be  75  per  centum. 
"(C)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  paragraph 
in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  allocated  for  proj- 
ects within  a  single  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pviarto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Lslands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  Quam.  Grants  for  projects 
encompassing  an  area  located  In  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  charged  to  each  State  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  square  miles 
the  project  encompasses  in  each  State  bears 
to  the  square  miles  encompassed  by  the  en- 
tire project. 
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"(2)  For  the  pmpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Trust  Fund,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000,000.". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  airport  operator  who  has 
submitted  a  noise  contour  map  and  the  re- 
lated information  required  or  permitted  by 
section  103  shall,  after  consultatian  with  the 
officials  of  any  unit  of  Ic^al  government  In 
the  area  surrounding  such  airport,  any  air 
carrier  using  such  airport,  and  any  regional 
planning  authority,  submit  a  noise  compat- 
ibilty  program  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval. Such  program  shall  set  forth  the 
measures  which  such  operator  projxjses  for 
the  reduction  of  existing  noncompatlble 
uses  and  the  prevention  of  the  Introduction 
of  additional  noncompatlble  uses  within  the 
noise  contour  map  submitted  by  such  op- 
erator. Such  measures  may  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  land  acquisition; 

(2)  the  implementation  ol  any  preferential 
runway  system; 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  any  restriction 
on  the  use  of  such  airport  by  any  aircraft; 

(4)  the  construction  of  barriers  and 
acoustical  shielding;  or 

(5)  the  use  of  flight  procedures  to  control 
the  operation  of  aircraft  to  reduce  the  noise 
level  in  the  area  surrounding  the  airport,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  establishing  the 
flight  path  of  aircraft  so  that  flights  are 
primarily  over  areas  being  used  for  purposes 
which  are  compatible  with  the  noise  level 
created  by  such  aircraft. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  measure  which  any 
operator  submits  as  part  of  such  operator's 
noise  compatibility  program,  such  program 
may  contain  a  certification  by  the  operator 
that  the  zoning  la\%'s  governing  the  area  with- 
in the  noise  contour  map  submitted  by  such 
operator  pursuant  to  section  103  provide  that 
no  new  noncompatlble  uses  will  be  permit- 
ted in  such  area. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  program  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  within  180  days  after 
It  Is  received  by  him.  The  Secretary  shall  only 
approve  such  program  If  the  measures  to  be 
undertaken  in  carrying  out  such  program  (1) 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  safe  flight 
operations,  (2)  do  not  create  an  undue  bur- 
den on  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
(3)  are  reasonably  consistent  with  obtaining 
the  goal  of  reducing  existing  noncompatlble 
uses.  Failure  of  the  Secretary  to  approve  or 
disapprove  such  program  within  such  time 
period  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  approval  of 
such  program. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  airport  operator  may  Impose  any  of 
the  measures  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2).  (3), 
or  (5)  of  sub.seotlon  (a)  of  this  section  un- 
less such  measure  is  part  of  such  operator's 
noise  compatibility  program  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (c)   of  this  section. 

(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  section  1113  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
upon  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  a  program  submitted  by 
any  operator  which  includes  the  certifica- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b),  such  opera- 
tor may  levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee,  head 
charge,  or  other  charge  of  not  to  exceed  $2. 
directly  or  indirectly  on  any  person  travel- 
ing in  air  transportation.  Seventy-five  per 
centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  such  tax,  fee. 
head  charge,  or  other  charge  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  noise 
compatibility  program  of  such  operator  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  program  can  be  car- 
ried out  with  an  expenditure  of  a  lesser  per 
centum  of  such  net  proceeds.  Any  amount 
of  such  net  proceeds  used  to  carry  out  such 
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noise  compatibility  program  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate local  officials.  Any  amount  of  such  net 
proceeds  which  is  not  used  to  carry  out  such 
noise  compatablllty  program  shall  be  used 
for  other  airport  purposes  for  which  funds 
are  permitted  to  be  expended  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  suspend  the  au- 
thority of  an  operator  to  levy  or  collect  any 
tax,  fee,  head  charge,  or  other  charge  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
upon  a  determination  that — 

(A)  the  zoning  laws  initially  certified  to 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
permit  any  new  noncompatlble  use; 

(B)  the  zoning  laws  certified  to  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  have  been  amended  to 
permit  any  new  noncompatlble  use; 

(C)  a  new  noncompatlble  use  Is  permitted 
in  the  area  for  which  the  certification  Is 
applicable;  or 

(D)  the  operation  of  the  airport  by  such 
operator  is  resulting  In  use  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  aUport  which  was  a  compatible 
use  becoming  a  noncompatlble  use. 

(3)  Any  suspension  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  reason  for  the 
Exispenslon  no  longer  exists. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "air  transportation"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  In  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"aircraft"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
In   section   101(5)    of   the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1957  (49  US.C.  1301). 
TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsectloa 
(a)  of  section  14  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1714)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$465,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  $495,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1979.  and  $525,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$664,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1978,  $720,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  and  $793,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
198e.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  14  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978.  $80.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  and  $85,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■$106,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
$115,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1979.  and  $127,- 
000.000  lor  fiscal  year  1980.". 
TITLE  in 

Sec.  301.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "noncomplylng  aircraft" 
means  any  civil  subsonic  turbojet  powered 
aircraft  (A)  which  (1)  has  a  maximum  cer- 
tificated takeoff  weight  of  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds  or  more,  (11)  is  registered 
in  the  United  States,  and  (111)  has  a  stand- 
ard airworthiness  certificate.  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  603(c)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1423).  and  (B) 
which  does  not  comply  with  the  noise  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  new  subsonic  aircraft  in 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (14  C.F.R.  part  36), 
as  such  regulations  were  In  effect  on  Jan-a- 
ary  1.  1977; 

(2)  the  term  "retrofit"  Includes  the  altera- 
tion of  the  engine  or  the  engine  nacelles  of 
an  aircraft  with  sound  absorbent  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  noise  reduction;  and 

(3)  the  term  ••Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  list  In  the  Federal 
Register  setting  forth  the  name  of  each 
owner  of  each  noncomplylng  aircraft  as  of 
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tbe  date  of  enactment  and  the 
ntimber  of  each  such  aircraft 
(b)(1)    Except   as  provided 
(2)    of   this   subsection,    not   later 
days  after  the  date  the  Secretafy 
the  list  required  by  subsection 
section,  each  owner  named  in 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  WTllfng 
ment  which  sets  forth,  with 
noncomplylng  aircraft  of  such 
appears  on  such  list — 

(A)  that  such  aircraft  will  conjply 
the  noise  standards  set  forth 
sonic   aircraft   in   regulations 
the  Secretary,  acting  through 
Istrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
tlon  (14  C.F.R.  part  36)   as  such 
were  In  effect  on  January  1 
any   requirements   for   Interim 
set  forth  In  regulations  Issued 
tary  no  later  than  the  date  for 
set  forth  In  such  regulations 

(B)  whether  such  owner  will 
such  regulations  by — 

(1)  retrofitting   such 
craft    (Including  spare   engines 
essary) ; 

(11)    replacing  the  en/sines 
complying  aircraft;  or 

(Hi)     replacing    such 
craft  with  another  aircraft 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this 
not  apply  to  any  owner  of  a 
aircraft  set  forth  In  the  list 
suant  to  subsection    (a)    of  thli 
such  aircraft  Is  not  used  for  the 
persons  or  property  for  compensa  :ion 

(c)  Not  later  than  the  thirtiei  h 
the  last  day  of  the  30-day  peric  1 
In  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  sectl  jn 
retary  shall   determine  and   put  lish 
Federal  Register  the  cost  of  ret 
aircraft  of  each  type  of  noncon  pi 
craft  on  the  list  published  pursxi  ant 
section  (a)  of  this  section 

Sec.   303.    (a)    Notwlthstandini 
provision   of  law,   not   later   thap 
tieth  day  after  the  last  day  of 
period  described  in  section  302  (b 
title,   any  operator  of  a   nonce 
craft  which  Is  used  for  the  c 
sons  or  property  for  compensation 
shall  Impose  a  surcharge  on  any 
fare,  or  charge  for  such  carriage 
or  property  which  surcharge  shi  U 
to  2  per  centum  of  such  rate,  far^ 
(excluding  any  Federal  or  State 

(b)(1)  Any  operator  collecting 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)    of 
shall  deposit  all  such  surcharges 
rate  account  which  shall  be 
such   operator.   Amounts 
account  shall  be  expended  only 
retrofit  or  replacement  cost  for 
complying  aircraft.  In  any  case 
method  for  compliance  with  nois^ 
for  a  noncomplylng  aircraft  set 
written    statement    submitted 
section  302(b)(1)   of  this  title  is 
method  used  to  comply,  the  am(  unt 
cost  to  be  paid  shall  be  as  follov^ 

(A)  In  the  case  of  retrofitting 
tum  of  the  cost  of  retrofitting  a 
ing  aircraft  of  that  type  as  publlihed 
Secretary  In  section  302(c)  of  this 

(B)  In  the  case  of  replacing  th 
a  noncomplylng  aircraft.  150  per 
the  cost  of  retrofitting  a  non 
craft  of  that  type  as  published 
retary  In  section  302(c)  of  this  title. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  replacing  a 
Ing  aircraft   with   another 
centum  of  the  cost  of  retrofitting 
complying  aircraft  of  that  type 
by  the  Secretary  In  section  302 ' 
title. 
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(2)    In   any   case   where   the 
compliance  with   noise  standard^ 
complying  aircraft  set  forth  In 
statement    submitted    pursuant 
302(b)(1)  of  thU  title  is— 
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registration         (A)  to  retrofit  such  aircraft  and  the  actual 

method  used  to  comply  Is  either  replacing 

paragraph     the  engines  or  replacing  the  aircraft,  the  cost 

than   30     be  that  described  In  subparagraph    (B),  or 

publishes     to  be  paid  with  respect  to  such  aircraft  shall 

(a)   of  this     for  replacing  the  aircraft  in  subparagraph 

list  shall      (C),  of  paragraph  (1),  as  the  case  may  be. 

a  state-  (B)  to  replace  the  engines  of  such  aircraft 

to  each     and  the  actual  method  used  to  comply  Is 

ner  which     replacing  the  aircraft  the  cost  to  be  paid 

shall  be  that  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) 

with  (1)      of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

new  sub-         (3)    In  any  case   where  the  method  for 

prescribed   by     compliance   with   noise   standards   for   non- 

;he   Admin-     complying  aircraft  set  forth  In  the  written 

fVdmlnistra-     statement    submitted    pursuant    to   section 

regulations     302(b)(1)   of  this  title  is — 

and  (ii)  (A)  to  replace  the  aircraft  and  the  actual 

compliance,     method  used  to  comply  is  replacing  the  en- 

•  the  Secre-     glnes  or  retrofitting  such  aircraft,  the  cost  to 

compliance     ^^  P^*'*  with  respect  to  such  aircraft  shall 

be  that  provided  for  retrofitting  the  aircraft 

in  subparagraph   (A)   of  paragraph   (1). 

(B)  to  replace  the  engines  of  such  aircraft 
and  the  actual  method  used  for  compliance 
is  by  retrofitting  such  aircraft,  the  cost  to 
be  paid  with  respect  to  such  aircraft  shall 
such  non-  ^^  *^**  provided  for  retrofitting  the  aircraft 
In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Surcharges  shall  be  deposited  In  such 
account  until  It  contains  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay,  with  respect  to  each  noncom- 
plylng aircraft  operated  by  such  operator, 
the  allowable  retrofit  or  replacement  cost 
authorized  to  be  paid  for  such  aircraft  under 
thts  subsection. 

(5)  Funds  collected  by  an  operator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  account  pursuant  to 
paragraph  t4)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid,  m  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not 
less  often  than  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shnll  deposit  such  funds 
In  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  208  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect  on  and  after  the  last 
day  of  the  tenth  year  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  304.  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  amount  of  the  sur- 
charges deposited  In  an  account  by  an  opera- 
tor pursuant  to  section  303(b)(1)  of  this 
title  win  be  Insufficient  to  pay  the  total  al- 
lowable costs  for  retrofitting  or  replacing  the 
noncomplylng  aircraft  operated  by  such  op- 
erator for  the  carriage  of  persons  or  property 
for  compensation  or  hire  which  are  set  forth 
In  the  list  published  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  302(a)  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such 
operator  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  section  208  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  such  operator  will  receive 
all  of  the  allowable  costs  of  complying  with 
noise  standards  as  such  costs  are  established 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section  (b)    of  section  303  of  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  After  January  1,  1985,  no  opera- 
tor of  a  civil  subsonic  turbojet  powered  air- 
craft (1)  which  (A)  has  a  maximum  certif- 
icated takeoff  weight  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  or  more,  (B)  is  registered  In  a 
foreign   country,   and    (C)    has   a   standard 
airworthiness  certificate  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  603(c)   of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1423).  and  (2)  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  noise  standards  pre- 
scribed for  new  subsonic  aircraft  In  regula- 
tion issued  by  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
method    for      the  Administrator  of   the   Federal   Aviation 
for   non-      Administration  (14  C.F.R.  part  36),  as  such 
he  written      regulations  were  In  effect  on  January  1,  1977, 
to   section     shall   operate   such   aircraft   In   the  United 
States. 
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THE  1976-77  VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 
REMARKS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WINNER,  LAURA  JEAN  DINTINO 
OF  KEENE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  annu- 
ally, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  ladies  p.uxiliary  sponsor  the  voice  of 
democracy  scholarship  program  in  the 
country's  secondary  schools.  The  voice 
of  democracy  program  was  originated 
by  the  broadcasting  industry  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  30  years  ago  and 
has  been  supported  by  the  National  and 
State  Association  of  Broadcasters  and 
secondary  school  principals. 

Upwards  of  500,000  students  from  over 
8,000  secondary  schools  participated  in 
this  year's  30th  annual  voice  of  democ- 
racy program.  Each  State  winner  re- 
ceives an  all-expense  paid  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  competes  for  one  of  five 
national  scholarship  awards  provided  by 
the  VFW. 

This  year,  the  theme  for  the  VFW's 
30th  annual  voice  of  democracy  schol- 
arship program  was  "What  America 
Means  to  Me."  Miss  Laura  Jean  Dintlno, 
a  senior  at  Keene  High  School  In  Keene. 
N.H.,  is  the  New  Hampshire  State  winner 
for  this  year.  I  am  proud  of  my  constitu- 
ent's endeavor  and  her  accomplishments 
and  wish  to  insert  her  thoughtful  and 
reassuring  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time: 
The     1976-77    VFW    Voice    op    Democracy 

Scholarship     Program — New     Hampshire 

Winner,  Ladra  Jean  Dintino 

A  small  acorn  falls  from  a  massive  tree.  It 
tumbles  down  a  hill,  across  a  dirt  road,  and 
onto  a  cliff's  edge.  Here  this  acorn  grows  and 
grows  into  a  beautiful  tree.  In  spite  of  the 
strong  wind  against  It,  and  the  rocks  below 
It,  this  tree  continues  to  grow,  for  Its  roots 
are  built  of  a  solid  foundation:  the  will  to 
live.  Like  this  tree,  America  was  founded. 
An  acorn  of  an  idea  dangling  on  a  cliffs 
edge,  yet  with  roots  strong  in  men's  hearts. 
Roots  which  consisted  of  hopes  for  a  country 
in  which  people  would  know  real  freedoms 
and  true  Justice.  A  country  for  Its  people, 
not  a  country  for  Its  leaders.  These  men,  some 
now  unheralded  some  glorified  to  our  found- 
ing fathers,  fought  and  died  for  these  aspira- 
tions, as  many  men  have  since.  They  fought 
to  defend  "The  United  States  of  America — 
the  land  of  the  free."  Thomas  Jefferson,  The 
Adamses,  Paul  Revere,  Thomas  Paine,  all  of 
the  fiery  sons  of  Boston.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
The  Lee's  of  Virginia,  George  Washington 
himself — these  are  the  makers  of  freedom 
of  the  facts  that  we  now  read  In  history  books, 
which  make  me  very  proud  to  belong  to  this 
country. 

However,  when  asked,  as  I  was  today,  "What 
does  America  mean  to  me"  this  Is  not  the 
answer  I  would  give  from  my  heart.  This  is 
history;  these  facts  are  apart  from  my  day  to 
day  life  .  .  .  and  the  true  meaning  of  Ameri- 
ca— to  me  or  anyone — Is  my  life,  is  the  In- 
dividual lives  of  every  citizen  of  the  nation. 
When  we  are  born  into  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  endowed  with  many 
freedoms  and  rights.  Among  these  are  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion,  the  right 
to  petition  peaceably,  to  be  considered  Inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,  stUl  almost  a  unique 
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right  In  today's  world.  Other  people — Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia  for  only  two  examples — 
are  still  dying  for  these  same  freedoms.  All 
of  these  freedoms  are  obviously  an  Important 
part  of  my  life,  and  thus  of  what  Ar.:erlca 
means  to  me.  You  see,  America  means  I  am 
not  restricted  to  being  any  one  tj-pe  of  per- 
son. I  am  free  to  believe  In  what  I  choose 
to  believe  In — to  be  unique !  I  arr.  free  to  say 
what  I  please,  to  live  the  type  of  lifestyle  1 
choose  to  live.  This  Is  the  basic  premise  of 
the  nation:  That  the  individual  should  be 
maximized  right  up  to  the  point  where  he 
threatens  the  rights  and  freedoms  or  others. 
All  of  our  laws  are  based  on  this  premi.se — 
an  Ideal  made  real.  Being  human,  I  realize 
we  are  not  perfect  In  practicing  what  we 
preach,  but  we  surely  are  leagues  abcad  of 
anyone    else. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  there  Is  no  one  per- 
son who  can  be  called  the  typical  American. 
There  may  be  210  million  people  living  in 
this  country  today,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  made  candidate  for  the  "average"  Ameri- 
can. You  see  In  America  we  are  free  to  become 
Individuals.  We  have  the  freedom  to  attend 
the  church  of  our  choice,  to  follow  the  system 
of  morals  we  choose,  to  our  own  political 
beliefs  and  aspirations  (Lincoln  and  the 
White  House  are  stlU  the  dream  of  lots 
of  American  boj-s — and  girls  now!)  and  to 
choose  our  own  careers.  America  Is  a  coun- 
try made  by  the  people  for  the  people — and 
without  the  people  America  as  I  picture  It 
could  not  exist.  As  I  have  been  growing  up 
In  the  United  States.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  whatever  I  wished.  I 
have  the  freedom  to  learn  about  all  peoples, 
all  countries,  their  beliefs,  their  customs, 
their  histories — the  good  pares  and  the  bad, 
the  triumphs  and  the  mistakes.  And  not  only 
has  the  wonderful  privilege  of  an  education 
helped  me  as  an  Individual,  but  It  has 
helped  me  to  appreciate  my  country  more. 
I  can  see  all  of  the  freedoms  I  have — I  have 
no  Inherent  restrictions  placed  on  me. 


THE  DRAFT:    POSSIBILITIES  AND 
ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
in  today's  Washington  Post  raised  some 
very  good  questions  for  those  who  see  a 
return  to  the  draft  as  the  only  solution 
for  any  problems,  real  or  imagined, 
with  today's  volunteer  army. 

Martin  Binkin,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  a  longtime 
student  of  the  Nation's  military,  makes 
perhaps  the  single  most  important  re- 
joinder I  have  heard  to  date  to  those 
who  say  conscription  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  in  curing  the  militnr>''s  ills.  His 
suggestion  is  a  simple  one — improve  de- 
fense manpower  management. 

Management,  it  seems  to  me,  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  entire  issue.  If  a  college  is 
having  problems  attracting  .students  or 
a  firm  cannot  find  enough  custo.mers  for 
its  product,  I  am  sure  those  in  positions 
of  responsibility  would  like  to  be  able  to 
force  students  to  attend  or  people  to  buy. 
But  that  is  not  how  things  work.  Rather, 
if  a  college  or  business  is  ailing,  the  nor- 
mal course  is  for  a  very  careful  assess- 
ment of  management,  followed  by  appro- 
priate changes  in  personnel  and  policy. 

The  same  should  hold  for  the  military. 
The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  tho.se 
responsible  for  meeting  manpower  quotas 
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would  be  to  draft  the  recruits  they  need. 
It  saves  a  lot  of  bother  and  thought  about 
management  alternatives  to  attract  suf- 
ficient qualified  young  men  and  women. 

As  Martin  Binkin  says : 

Because  such  proposals  call  for  changes 
In  defense  manpower  management,  they  are 
unpopular  among  military  traditionalists. 
Yet  the  cost  of  exemliilng  these  options 
would  be  small  relative  to  the  social  and 
poUtlci^l  costs  of  renewing  conscription,  the 
financial  cost  of  Increasing  incentives,  or  the 
military  cost  of  reducing  strength  levels. 

Those  who  still  have  any  uncertainty 
about  whether  we  should  consider  re- 
turning to  the  draft  should  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  his  mention  of  the  "social 
and  political  costs"  of  such  an  action. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  remember  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  draft-era  to  know  how 
ill-advised  such  a  course  would  be. 

I  hope  all  who  read  the  Record  will  pay 
careful  note  to  what  Martin  Binkin  has 
to  say : 

The  Draft:  Possibilities  and  Alternatives 
(By  Martin  Binkin) 

The  abolition  of  the  draft  in  1973  was 
a  controversial  measure  opposed  by  an  un- 
likely coalition  of  Northern  liberals  and 
Southern  conservatives.  Now,  less  than  four 
years  later,  the  concept  of  raising  military 
forces  solely  by  voluntary  means — one  of  the 
boldest  experiments  ever  undertaken  by  this 
nation — appears  headed  for  fresh  trouble. 
Some  of  its  critics  lament  supposed  deterio- 
ration In  the  "quality"  of  volunteer  forces. 
Others  deplore  the  burden  on  the  defense 
budget  Imposed  by  the  military  payroll. 
Some  are  disturbed  because  the  armed  forces 
now  hold  a  greater  proportion  of  blacks  than 
there  are  in  the  general  population.  Others 
fear  that  the  American  military  system  has 
been  chanjied  from  a  "calling"  with  special 
Institutional  values  Into  Just  another  "oc- 
cupation" that  emphasizes  monetary  re- 
wards and  provides  fertile  soil  for  the  seeds 
of  military  unionism. 

Quite  apart  from  the  social  and  ethical 
issues  underlying  the  controversy,  there  la 
a  fundamental  military  Issue:  Can  suficlent- 
ly  large  and  qualified  armed  forces  be  sus- 
tslne;i  under  an  all-voluntter  system? 

Whatever  the  experience  of  the  past  four 
years  teUs  us — and  there  Is  little  agreement 
on  the  qtiallficatlons  of  today's  volunteers 
compared  with  yesterday's  draftees — the 
chances  for  maintaining  )arge  enough  vol- 
unteer forces  without  Incurring  exorbitant 
co3ts  will  dim  unless  the  military  services  are 
willing  to  alter  some  of  their  present  recruit- 
ment policies. 

The  most  disquieting  elements  now  in 
prospect  are  the  effects  on  recruitment  that 
will  result  from  the  Imminent  decline  in  the 
number  of  young  men  in  the  nation  as  the 
post-war  "baby-boom"  runs  its  course,  and 
the  dimlnlshlg  proportion  of  those  men  who 
will  be  willing  to  volunteer  as  the  economy 
improves. 

A  few  years  from  now,  as  the  effects  of 
dwlndlng  birthrates  in  the  19603  begin  to 
be  felt,  the  number  of  young  men  reaching 
age  18  will  decline.  The  de::llne  will  be  sharp, 
reaching  15  percent  by  1985  and  over  25  per 
C3nt  by  1992,  compared  with  1976.  With  a 
smaller  source  of  supply,  recruiting  will  be 
more  difficult  Instead  of  having  to  attract 
one  of  every  six  males  to  reach  projected 
recruiting  goals,  a.s  Is  nov.'  the  case,  the 
services  eventually  will  have  to  attract  one 
of  every  four.  While  it  should  remain  possi- 
ble to  meet  quantitative  requirements,  the 
quality  of  the  manpower  recruited  will  surely 
suffer. 

But  difficulties  may  develop  even  before 
the  supply  problem  Is  encountered.  As  the 
economy  continues  to  recover,  ths  number 
of   male    high    school    graduates    drawn   to 
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military  f.rvlce  Is  likely  to  reach  disturb- 
ingly low  levels.  In  general,  the  lower  the 
unemployment  rate  or  the  less  military  pay 
is  lncreL>.sed  relative  to  civilian  pay,  the  lower 
the  propensity  to  volunteer. 

Under  a  wide  range  of  plausible  economic 
assumptions,  projected  Increases  In  military 
pay  will  not  be  suff.clent  to  offset  the  effects 
of  mcreased  civilian  Job  opportunities.  An 
educated  guess  is  that  by  1981  the  services 
win  be  fortunate  to  attract  80  percent  of 
their  "needs"  for  high  school  graduates;  by 
1985,  that  figure  is  likely  to  decrease  to  63 
percent.  The  greater  the  economic  recovery, 
of  course,  the  greater  the  shortfall. 

As  It  becomes  harder  for  the  military  serv- 
ices to  meet  their  goals,  pressures  will  mount 
to  "solve"  these  problems  by  returning  to 
conscription,  by  reducing  military  strength 
levels,  or  by  further  increasing  military  pay. 
But  there  are  other  ways  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  should  they  develop,  or  better 
Etui,  to  avert  them  altogether. 

For  example,  the  armed  forces  could  ef- 
fectively \ise  more  women  and  civilians  In 
noncombant  Jobs,  thereby  reducing  the  de- 
mand for  male  volunteers  and  alleviating  the 
recruiting  problem.  Moreover,  partly  because 
of  excessively  liberal  discharge  policies, 
volunteers  are  leaving  the  services  before 
they  complete  their  first  enlistment  at  al- 
most twice  the  rate  that  prevailed  before 
the  draft  was  abolished.  Through  tighter 
management  and  more  careful  recruitment, 
the  average  length  of  enlistment  could  be 
Increased,  personnel  turnover  would  de- 
crease, and  fewer  recruits  would  be  needed 
each  year.  .^ 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  current  educa- 
tional, aptitude,  and  physical  standards  may 
be  higher  than  necessary,  or  simply  Inap- 
propriate fcr  the  satisfactory  performance 
cf  many  military  duties.  Relatively  minor 
adjxistments  In  these  standards  could  yield 
substantia]  increases  In  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied males.  For  example,  according  to  the 
Congressione!  Budget  Office,  simply  extend- 
ing maximum  and  minimum  weight  limits 
by  10  percent  would  increase  the  supply  of 
eligible  recruits  by  5  percent.  Returning  to 
the  more  lenient  educational  and  aptitude 
standards  of  1974  would  reduce  the  need 
for  scarce  highly  qualified  males  by  close 
to  15  percent. 

Because  such  proposals  call  for  changes 
in  defense  manpower  management,  they  are 
unpopular  among  military  traditionalists. 
Yet  the  cost  of  examining  these  options 
would  be  small  relative  to  the  social  and 
political  ccsts  of  renewing  conscription,  the 
financial  cost  of  increasing  Incentives,  or 
the  military  cost  of  reducing  strength  levels. 


FERNDALE,  MICH.,  CELEBRATES 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Ferndale,  Mich.,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, is  50  years  old  today.  To  mark  the 
occasion.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  history  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Ferndale  was  a  part  of  Royal  Oak  Township 
when  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1918.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  on  March 
7,  1927. 

Early  In  this  century,  the  population  of 
the  section  of  Oakland  County  that  now 
embraces  Ferndale  experienced  a  popula- 
tion surge  as  Henry  Ford  advertised  na- 
tionally for  employees  who  would  be  paid  $5 
per  day. 
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At  tbat  time.  Ford's  Highland 
was  absorbing  many  of  the 
workers,  with  the  result  that 
settled  m  the  Ferndale  area 
Detroit  on  the  north. 

After     Ferndale     was 
growth  was  Immediate.  At  one 
eald    to    be    the    fastest    growing 
nlty  In  the  country.  By  1930, 
building  lot  In  the  city,  which 
an  area  of  3.9  square  miles,  was 

Ferndals  reached  Its  maximum 
In  1958.  The  last  federal  census 
dale  with  30,850  residents.  That 
cllned  somewhat  over  the  past 

Today,  the  real  estate  value 
stands  at  about  $130  million.  A 
dustrlal   and   commercial 
prises  about  40  per  cent  of  that 
the  remaining  60  per  cent  reflects 
residential  development. 

Ferndale  prides  Itself  on  being 
homogenous  and  imlfied  comm 
known  officially  as  "The  City  of 
bors". 
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I  know  that  to  be  true,  for  I  erndals  is 
my  home  town.  I  was  born,  riised.  and 
educated  in  Ferndale.  One  imp<  rtant  face 
of  being  educated  In  Ferndale  is  the  di- 
versity of  people  who  live  theie  and  the 
fact  that  people  of  diverse  ba:kgrounds 
live  together  as  neighbors,  unlike  many 
large  cities  where  diversity  has 
barrier  to  community  spirit. 

With  a  complement  of  som( 
time  employees  in  its  city  go,rernment, 
Ferndale  has  developed  a  repu  tatlon  for 
proflcient  and  responsive  polic( 
public  works  service,  as  well  as 
ating  innovative  programs. 

It  has  had  steady  political 

since  its  incorporation,   and 

fortunate  to  have  a  succession  af  compe 
tent  city  managers. 

The  Ferndale  charter  provl< 
elected  mayor  and  four  elected 
missioners.  The  city  commisslo)  i  appoints 
the  city  manager,  city  clerk,  ^ity  attor 
ney,  police  chief,  and  fire  chief. 

As  Ferndale  marks  its  50th „ 

its  elected  and  appointed  ofHciajs  include 
Mayor  Robert  J.  Paczkowskl;  ^ity  Com 
missioners  Frank  T.  Luxon 
Avery,   Helen  M.  Weber,   anc 
Webb;    City    Manager    Ronal( 
Maagd;  City  Clerk  Valerie  E 
City  Attorney  Robert  J.  Tumfer;  Police 
Chief  Donald  R.  Geary;  and  I'ire  Chief 
William  McMurray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colle  agues  will 
join   me   in   extending   best 
Ferndale,  and  its  citizens  on 
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this  milestone  in  its  history,  and  in  hop- 
ing that  its  future  will  be  niled  with  new 
challenges  and  accomplishment  s 

Beyond  commemorating  th  s  impor- 
tant day  to  Ferndale.  it  is  also  a  time  to 
remember  that  preserving  and  revitaliz- 
ing cities  like  Ferndale  across  our  land 
is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  in  the  years 
ahead. 


OUR  NEW  UNITED 

AMBASSADOR 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RA!  iCEl 


' REPRESENT  ATIVES 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  March  7, 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 

Carter  clearly  signaled  to  the 
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intentions  to  emphasize  the  U.S.  role  In 
the  United  Nations  and  in  attempting  to 
bring  majority  rule  to  the  black  nations 
of  Africa.  By  appointing  former  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Young  to  the  United 
Nations  as  our  chief  delegate,  the  Presi- 
dent has  acknowledged  the  need  to  place 
a  greater  reliance  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions in  helping  to  solve  world  problems. 
In  Andrew  Young,  the  United  States  has 
a  United  Nation."?  ambassador,  who  has 
the  intelligence  and  compassion  to  assist 
in  charting  the  direction  of  a  more  for- 
ward-looking foreign  policy,  especially 
as  that  policy  relates  to  the  problems  of 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew  Young 
has  been  imlversally  hailed  by  all  those 
who  have  been  struggling  to  achieve  a 
progressive  foreign  policy.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  a  sampling  of  the  sup- 
port Ambassador  Young's  appointment 
has  generated.  The  following  press  state- 
ment from  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress is  indicative  of  the  type  of  com- 
ments I  have  been  receiving; 
JrwTsii  Leader  Hails  Yocng  on  Appointment 
TO  UN  Post 

Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  this  week  praised 
President-elect  Jimmy  Carter's  choice  of  An- 
drew Young,  Jr.  for  the  post  of  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
calling  It  "a  strong  indication  of  commitment 
to  Justice  for  all  the  people  of  the  world." 

Rabbi  Hertzberg  expres.sed  "deep  admira- 
tion" for  Rep.  Young  who  was  the  first  Black 
Congre.ssman  from  Oeorgla  since  Reconstruc- 
tion and  served  aa  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.'s  chief  lieutenant  In  the  civil  rights 
struggles  of  the  1960's. 

"Andrew  Young  shoved  his  strength,  cour- 
age and  commitment  to  racial  Justice  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  clvU  rights  movement," 
Rabbi  Hertzberg  said. 

"I  am  confident  that  In  his  new  post  An- 
drew Young,  with  his  deep  moral  sense,  his 
unboundlng  energy  and  his  grasp  of  the  com- 
plexities of  world  affairs,  will  stand  on  the 
side  of  Justice  for  Black  Africa,  for  Israel 
and  for  all  peoples  who  seek  to  live  In  free- 
dom. In  dignity  and  In  peace. 

"The  American  Jewish  Congress  extends 
warmest  congratulations  to  Representative 
Young,  along  with  our  heartfelt  wishes  for 
success  In  his  crucially  Important  post." 
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LONG    ISLAND    PRESS    SUPPORTS 
ANTIBOYCOTT  BILL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7.  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  150  years,  the  Long  Island  Press 
has  offered  the  people  of  New  York  au- 
thoritative, principled,  and  insightful 
news  and  analysis.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me,  therefore,  that  the  Press  has 
reaffirmed  its  strong  stance  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  end  the  participation  of 
Americans  in  foreign  boycotts.  As  its 
recent  editorial  states,  the  pressures  put 
upon  our  citizens  and  companies  to  com- 
ply with  the  discriminatory  economic 
policies  of  certain  foreign  countries  are 
disgraceful  and  immoral. 

The  House  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register  its  agreement  with  the 
position  of  the  Long  Island  Press  when 


the  Expert  Administration  Act  extension 
comes  up  for  a  vote.  This  measure  will 
almost  certainly  contain  strong  prohibi- 
tions against  abetting  foreign  boycotts. 
I  am  confident  my  colleagues  will  concur 
overwhelmingly  in  the  vital  need  for  this 
bUl. 

The  full  text  of  the  Press'  March  2 
editorial  follows: 

The  New   Polict   on  Arab  Boycott 

For  several  years,  the  Ford  administration 
blocked  efforts  In  Congress  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can companies  from  complying  with  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab  nations.  Mr. 
Ford's  position  was  that  companies  that  do 
not  bow  to  the  boycott  might  lose  valuable 
business  and  Jeopardize  diplomatic  efforts 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Such  results  would  be  unfortunate,  of 
course,  but  President  Carter  put  the  matter 
m  proper  perspective  during  last  year's  elec- 
tion compalgn.  He  described  Arab  pressure 
on  American  businessmen  to  stop  trading 
with  Israel  and  to  purge  their  companies  of 
Jewish  employers,  as  "an  absolute  disgrace." 

'Tfs  not  a  matter  of  diplomacy,"  he  added, 
but  "a  matter  of  morality." 

Mr.  Carter  was  right  then,  and  he  is  right 
now  In  forming  an  Interagency  task  force 
to  draft  a  new  policy  that  was  outlined  to 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  President  wants  Congress  to  outlaw 
boycott-motivated  discrimination  agaln.st 
American  companies  or  citizens  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  race  or  national  origin.  That 
would  bar  answering  Arab  requests  for  In- 
formation on  Jewish  employes.  But  the  new 
policy  would  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
Arab  countries  to  bar  participation  of  Israeli 
citizens.  That's  a  matter  for  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  to  settle. 

The  new  policy  would  prohibit  U.S.  firms 
from  refusing  to  deal  with  friendly  powers, 
such  as  Israel — or  with  other  American  com- 
panies that  do — In  order  to  do  business  with 
the  Arab  nations.  Since  its  hard  to  prove 
Intent,  such  a  ban  would  be  difficult  to  en- 
force. But,  morally,  the  State  Department 
Is  obligated  to  try. 

What's  more,  the  Carter  program  replaces 
confilctlng  state  laws  that  deal  with  foreign 
boycotts  with  one  uniform  national  law. 

The  Carter  administration  Is  on  the  right 
track.  American  firms  doing  business  in  the 
Middle  East  are  not  blacklisted  by  Israel  If 
they  also  trade  with  her  enemies,  nor  are 
they  asked  to  purge  their  ranks  of  employes 
of  Arab  descent.  Permitting  them  to  be  black- 
mailed Into  reverse  discrimination  Is,  as 
President  Carter  said,  disgraceful  and  Un- 
moral. 


SYMBOLISM  OF  AMERICAN  FLAG  IN 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7.  1977 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary  sponsor  a  most 
worthwhile  program,  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  This  year,  nearly 
500,000  secondary  school  students  par- 
ticipated, each  of  them  writing  vividly 
of  America's  democratic  ideals. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  announce 
that  the  1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy scholarship  program  winner  for 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  a  resident  of 
my  district.  Miss  Mary  Beth  Null  of  2126 
Saranac  Street,  Adelphi,  Md. 

Her  winning  essay  describes  beauti- 
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fully  the  symbolism  inherent  in  our  Na- 
tion's flag.  It  Is  a  poignant,  personal  ex- 
pression of  a  young  American's  view  of 
America,  and  I  believe  it  would  make  a 
fitting  contrib\itlon  to  the  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  share  it  now  with  my  colleagues: 
The  American  Flag 

As  a  student,  I  dally  pledge  my  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
And,  as  an  avid  sports  fan,  I  frequently 
hear  the  words:  "Oh,  say  does  that  star- 
spangled  banner  yet  wave?"  Both  our  na- 
tional pledge  and  our  national  anthem  pay 
tribute  to  a  meaningful  American  symbol — 
the  flag.  The  best  way  in  which  I  can  ex- 
press what  America  means  to  me  Ls  by  de- 
scribing this  sjmbol.  For,  to  me,  the  flag  Is 
the  family  crest  of  all  Americans. 

Its  colors  Illustrate  many  aspects  of 
America.  Most  of  us,  when  we  think  of  the 
red,  are  reminded  of  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  by  Americans  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  the  Vietnam  War.  We  have  even  set 
aside  special  days  such  as  Veterans'  Day 
and  Memorial  Day  to  commemorate  the  men 
who  have  given  their  lives  because  they 
firmly  believed  In  America. 

The  color  red  also  represents  richness  of 
opportunity.  When  I  think  of  America,  I 
think  of  the  boundless  opportunities  I 
have — opportunities  to  grow  without  limita- 
tions, to  dissent  without  fear,  to  live  se- 
curely, and  to  truly  be  myself.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  very  Important  to  me. 

Another  color,  white,  is  illustrative  of  the 
peace  which  we  promote  and  negotiate  for. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  for  peace.  So  that  these  lives  will  not 
have  been  given  needlessly,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  maintain  this  peace — not 
only  within  our  country  but  also  throughout 
the  world. 

In  addition,  white  depict.-:  purity.  Govern- 
mental purity  is  a  etrong  part  of  America. 
Recently,  political  corruption  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  now  we  are  more  aware  of  It.  As 
a  result  of  the  result  of  this  awareness,  we 
will  hopefully  be  more  careful  In  preventing 
corruption  from  recurring.  Environmental 
purity  is  also  a  high  goal  for  America.  We 
are  striving  for  it  by  establishing  agencies 
such  as  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  we  are  encouraging  a  pure  en- 
virormient  through  the  media  as  well  as 
through  concerned  Americans. 

Blue  portrays  the  peacefulness,  hope,  and 
sincerity  of  our  country  .  .  .  the  peaceful- 
ness of  a  strong,  secure  nation;  the  hope 
that  we  can  maintain  and  promote  this 
peace;  and  the  sincerity  of  my  country's 
endl»ss  hope  for  worldwide  understanding. 

The  crest  of  Americans  Is  designed  to 
show  other  Important  meanings  that  Amer- 
ica holds  for  me.  The  stars  represent  the 
fifty  states — states  separate  but  equal  and 
together  forming  one  nation.  Just  as  Ameri- 
ca Is  made  up  of  Individual  states,  she  Is 
made  of  of  Individual  people — her  greatest 
strength.  These  Individuals  people  are  boxmd 
together  by  their  united  belief  in  the  coun- 
try: this  singular  belief  makes  them  one. 

The  stripes  show  the  systematic  order  by 
which  our  country  Is  run.  She  Is  balanced  up 
power,  rights,  and  responsibilities.  The 
stripes  also  alternate  In  color — red  and  white. 
This  Is  In  order  for  us  to  remember  that  the 
blood  which  was  shed  for  our  country  has 
brought  about  the  whiteness  of  peace. 

This  is  my  America  ...  an  America  of 
hope,  pride,  and  strength.  To  me  the  flag  is 
more  than  a  banner.  It  is  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica—from 1776  to  the  present.  Within  Its 
stars  and  stripes  and  colors  of  red.  white, 
and  blue  are  the  ideals  and  goals  of  my 
America.  Yes,  the  flag  truly  Is  the  family 
crest  of  all  Americans. 
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FEDERAL  ACTION  IS  NEEDED  TO 
PROTECT  CONDOMINIUM  PUR- 
CHASERS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7 ,  1977 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
action  is  clearly  needed  to  protect  the 
purchasers  of  condominium  housiiig  and 
the  tenants  of  apartment  houses  which 
are  converted  to  condominiums.  Unfair 
and  deceptive  sales  practices  continue  to 
rlague  condominium  purchasers,  while 
renters  frequently  face  undue  and  unex- 
pected economic  hardships  by  the  sudden 
conversion  of  their  apartments  into  ex- 
pensive condominium  units. 

At  the  present  time,  only  10  States  have 
enacted  legislation  to  protect  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  condominiums,  and 
even  fewer  have  provided  for  due  notice 
to  renters  in  cases  of  conversion.  Several 
Members  of  Congiess  have  introduced 
protective  legislation  in  the  951h  Con- 
gress. Together  with  11  cosponsors,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  4175,  the  National  Con- 
dominium Act,  to  achieve  the  needed 
protection  for  purchasers  and  renters 
without  unduly  burdening  condominium 
builders  or  owners  of  apartment  houses 
who  desire  to  convert  their  property  to 
condominiums. 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  March  7. 
Jone  Bryant  Quinn  cogently  summarized 
the  abuses  in  the  condominium  industry 
and  the  urgent  need  for  Federal  action 
to  correct  them.  I  commend  Ms.  Qulnn's 
article,  which  follows,  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  that  analyses 
such  as  hers  and  appeals  for  relief  from 
those  vlctunized  by  unfair  sales  practices 
will  spur  the  Congress  to  take  action  m 
the  field  of  condominium  sales  and  con- 
versions. 

The  article  follows: 

CoNDO  BuTEBS  Need  Protection 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

New  York. — Congress  continues  to  drag 
Its  heels  on  a  federal  law  that  would  give 
some  measure  of  protection  to  buyers  of 
condominiums  anywhere  In  the  country.  A 
number  of  states  have  laws  of  their  own — a 
few  of  them  quite  good.  (Among  the  states 
with  good  laws  are  New  York,  Virginia,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan.) 

But  others  have  big  loopholes.  And  in 
some  states  there's  hardly  any  recourse  at  all 
against  poor  construction,  weasUng  con- 
tracts and  unethical  sales  techniques. 

Several  federal  condominium  bills  were  In 
the  hopper  last  year,  but  none  of  them  got 
anywhere.  The  principal  opponent  was  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders — but 
they  couldn't  have  been  so  effective  If  Con- 
gress had  truly  understood  that  many  condo- 
mlnlnlum  contracts  are  an  outrage  crying 
for  remedy.  Rep.  Joseph  Mlnlsh  (D-N.J.) 
has  reintroduced  a  bill  this  year.  So  far.  the 
Senate  is  content  to  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens In  the  House. 

The  trouble  with  condominiums  Is  that  so 
many  builders  have  exploited  the  consumer 
Interest  rather  than  served  it.  In  a  study 
of  the  problem  last  year,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  department  Identified 
these  key  problems. 

Poor     Construction.     Buyers     are     rarely 
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equipped  to  Judge  whether  the  builder's 
heating  and  cooling  systems  are  adequate,  or 
whether  the  bvUlding  materials  are  of  good 
quality. 

Poor  Management.  Condominiums  are  a 
complex  cooperative  living  environment  and 
unit  owners  often  lack  the  experience  to 
govern  them  well.  Small  groups  may  force 
changes  that  the  majority  doesn't  like. 
Budget  estimates  are  often  Inadequate,  and 
Insufficient  money  may  be  set  aside  for  re- 
placement and  repairs.  The  governing  board 
may  be  reluctant  to  enforce  the  condo- 
minium's rules  on  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Complicated  Contracts.  The  condo  docu- 
ments may  run  to  100  pages  of  legalese.  Even 
a  real  estate  lawyer  may  not  understand 
them,  unless  condominiums  are  his  special 
area  of  expertise. 

Insufficient  Financing.  Many  prospective 
owners  have  lost  their  deposits  when  the 
builder  went  bankrupt  before  the  project 
was  complete.  In  fact,  a  HUD  spokesman  told 
my  associate,  Anne  Colamosca,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  troubling  problems  Identified 
by  the  study. 

"Low  Balling."  Condominium  salesmen 
often  give  lower  estimates  of  maintenance 
fees  than  will  really  be  required.  When  peo- 
ple move  in,  they  find  they  can't  afford  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  building  and  grounds, 
so  the  property  gradually  falls  into  disrepair. 

Under  the  Ford  administration  HUD  en- 
dorsed a  limited  number  of  disclosure  and 
consumer -protection  provisions,  but  would 
leave  It  to  the  states  to  decide  whether  to 
protect  their  residents  or  not.  Whether  the 
new  administration  takes  the  condominium 
problem  more  seriously  remains  to  be  seen. 


U.S.  VESSEL  TRANSFER  TO  FOREIGN 
CONTROL  PROPOSED 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  weeks 
ago  I  warned  my  colleagues  that 
America's  new  200-mile  limit  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  sidestepped  by  foreign 
nations  forming  joint  ventures  i^ith 
American  firms  and  roaming  at  will 
throughout  the  U.S.  fishing  zone,  with 
the  full  privileges  of  U.S.  vessels. 

This  means  they  would  escape  the  for- 
eign fishing  fees  required  by  the  act  to 
provide  for  management  programs,  they 
would  avoid  being  restricted  to  harvest- 
ing surplus  fish,  and  they  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  duck  the  American 
200-mile  coastal  fishing  limit  law. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  H.R.  2564 
to  regulate  such  foreign  joint  ventures 
and  plug  the  apparent  loophole  in  the 
200-mlle  act.  I  am  pleased  that  to  date 
the  resolution  has  40  cosponsors. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleagues  attention 
today  to  something  that  should  remove 
any  doubt  that  Uie  problem  attacked  by 
this  legislation  is  very  real. 

On  February  11,  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  concerning  a  request 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
"Transfer  of  a  Fishing  Vessel  to  a  Com- 
pany Under  Foreign  Control." 

The  notice  states  that  an  Anacortes, 
Wash.,  firm  Is  planning  to  transfer  50 
percent  ownership  of  its  vessel.  Misty 
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Se If ood 


Mith 
Pacific 


tie : 


Moon  to  Whitney  Fldalgo 

a  firm  that  is  98  percent  owiied 

kuyo  Co.,  a  Japanese  corporation 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  precisely 
have  been  warning  this  Hou^ 
the  last  6  months. 

To  show  exactly  how  a  foreign 
can  circumvent  the  law  I  wojild 
colleagues  to  note  the  kind 
Japanese  firm  plans  to  take 
vessel.   It   plans   to   take 
salmon — a  species  expressly 
from  foreign  harvests  under 
management  plan  drafted  by 
regional  management  coimcll 
entering  into  a  Joint  ventun 
can  gain  access  to  these 
intended  to  be  preserved  for 

The  transfer  of  the  Misty  Moon 
tainly  not  an  isolated  exampl^ 
presented  to  the  Merchant 
Fisheries  Committee  last  fall 
so  few  obstacles  stand  in  the 
eign  investment  in  U.S.  fishing 
that  such  investment  in 
cent  in  1974  alone.  More  distiirbing 
this,  however,  was  the  conclusiJDn 
by  the  Department  of 
veying  this  statistics: 

The  Imminent  extension  of 
tlon  to  200  miles  probably  was  a 
Biirge  of  direct  Investment  In  U 
cial  fisheries  In  1974. 
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I   am   concerned   that   the 
transfer  of  the  Misty  Moon  is  a 
of  things  to  come,  as  the 
partment's  comments  clearly 
may  be. 

I  hope  this  latest  evidence 
congressional  action  on  the 
have  introduced  along  with 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
to  protect  America's  200-mll(i 
fisheries    resources,    and    the 
American  fisherman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fishermen  in 
Indeed  across  the  country — s^e 
mile  law  as  their  last  hope, 
bright  light  in  an  industry 
suffered  more  than  its  share  ol 
over  the  years.  Whether  or 
works  Is  up  to  this  Congress. 
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A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  RIGHT  '  'O  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERJ  CHMIDT 


OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESEN  TATIVES 
Monday.  March  7,  1977 


Mr. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMID  T 

Speaker,  the  U.S.   Constitutijn 
mandates  the  basic  individual 
freedom  of  choice,  a  right 
mon  thread  throughout  our 
that  the  American  people 
an  extent  under  our  form  of 
which  encourages  himian  initiitive 

Our  right   to   freedom 
choosing  and  pursuing  a  particular 
of  work  is  central  to  this  constitutional 
guarantee.    The    right    to 
course,  sanctioned  by 
of   the  Taft-Hartley   Act 
guards  existing  State  right 
such  as  that  which  we  have 
On  November  2,  1976,  the 
kansas  reaffirmed  their 
existing  State  statute  by 
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ing  amendment  59,  calling  for  repeal  of 
the  right  to  work  law.  The  margin  was 
2  to  1  against  repeal  and  I  believe 
that  the  vote  in  my  State  reflects  the 
viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  Americans 
on  this  crucial  issue. 

This  subject  was  recently  discussed 
by  Mr.  Reed  Larson,  president  of  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post.  Because  I  believe 
these  comments  offer  a  good  deal  of  in- 
sight into  the  issue,  I  submit  them  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  result  in  some  serious 
thought  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
right  to  work  law : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1977] 
The  Political  Clout  of  "Right  to  Work" 

It  may  or  may  not  be,  as  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  reported  recently,  that 
some  Republicans  are  taking  "a  fresh  look" 
at  the  right  to  work  Issue.  We  would  hope 
they  would,  since  the  Republican  Party  has 
never  In  Its  history  supported  the  right  to 
work  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Moreover,  we  hope  many  Democrats  are 
likewise  taking  "a  fresh  look"  at  right  to 
work.  It  Is  not  by  any  means  a  partisan 
Issue.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  right  to 
work  states  voted  heavily  Democratic  In  the 
last  presidential  election.  Including  Arkan- 
sas— where  an  amendment  to  destroy  the 
state  right  to  work  law  was  also  on  the 
ballot,  and  was  soundly  defeated  by  a  two- 
to-one  majority.  (Jimmy  Carter  carried  the 
state  by  a  similar  two-to-one  majority.)  The 
Arkansas  vote  took  place  Just  four  months 
after  the  heavily  Democrat-controlled  Loui- 
siana legislature  adopted  a  state  right  to 
work  law,  which  was  signed  Into  law  on 
July  9  by  Democratic  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards. 

Several  other  Democrats  not  normally  asso- 
ciated with  right  to  work  also  have  started 
reassessing  their  positions.  Two  notables  are 
Sens.  Oeorge  McGovem  of  South  Dakota 
and  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado — both  of  whom 
say  they  would  vote  against  repeal  of  section 
14(b),  which  authorizes  state  right  to  work 
laws. 

Of  course,  the  spectre  of  the  1958  elections 
is  forever  going  to  be  raised  by  some  Repub- 
lican politicians,  who  chose  the  right  to  work 
Issue  as  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  their 
disastrous  showing  in  that  year's  election. 
There  Is  nothing — not  even  the  truth — that 
Is  going  to  change  their  habitual  baying 
about  1958. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  Its  own  worst 
enemy  in  1958,  not  right  to  work.  As  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  chairman  of  the  American 
Conservative  Union,  recently  observed  In  a 
monograph:  ".  .  .  the  defections  that  ruined 
the  Republican  Party  in  '58  occurred  among 
middle  class,  professional,  business  people, 
and  farmers  .  .  .  groups  who  would  be  mini- 
mally offended  by  right  to  work  laws — who 
in  fact  would  probably  like  them — ^but  who 
would  be  offended  by  budget  deficits,  heavy 
taxes,  and  other  Items  for  which  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  was  being  blamed." 
More  Important,  we  would  urge  those  among 
the  party  faithful  who  are  still  open-minded 
to  remember  what  happened  in  the  1966 
elections,  following  the  last  congressional 
attempt  to  repeal  14(b).  Not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  voted  to  retain  section 
14(b)  was  defeated.  Dozens  of  those  who 
voted  to  repeal  the  right  to  work  provision 
were  removed  from  their  seats  by  the  voters. 
In  the  House,  of  the  203  House  members 
who  voted  against  repeal,  none  was  defeated; 
of  the  221  who  voted  for  repeal,  50  were  de- 
feated. "I'm  frankly  flabbergasted;  we  took 
a  terrible  belting,"  Al  Barkan  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education  told 
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Frank  Porter  of  The  Washington  Post  (Nov. 
13,  1966).  "And  it  was  by  far  the  best  effort 
that  (organized)   labor  ever  made." 

More  recently,  in  last  year's  elections,  the 
same  kind  of  thing  happened.  Two  of  Big 
Labor's  Senate  stalwarts,  Gale  McGee  of 
Wyoming,  and  Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  ran  Into 
challengers  who  made  a  major  issue  of  the 
Incumbents'  right  to  work  positions.  Two 
upsets  foUowed.  Orrln  Hatch,  the  Republican 
who  defeated  former  Sen.  Moss,  said  after 
the  election  that  "right  to  work  was  one  of 
the  major  Issues  in  our  campaign  with  Sen. 
Moss  ...  I  believe  It  will  be  one  of  the 
major  Issues  during  the  coming  years." 

A  few  months,  of  course,  has  shown  the 
freshman  senator  to  be  right.  It  obviously 
will  be  one  of  the  major  Issues  .  .  .  not  In 
coming  years,  but  this  year. 

Reeo  Larsok, 

President,  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee. 

Fairfax. 


A  RESPONSE  TO  BIG  OIL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  pub- 
lications have  recently  repeated  the  He 
first  advanced  by  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
that  I,  and  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  vigorously  opposed  exposing  con- 
sumers to  price  exploitation  by  oil  and 
gas  producers,  are  to  blame  for  our  Na- 
tion's current  natural  gas  delivery  short- 
ages. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
for  the  Record  letters  that  I  and  Messrs. 
Staggers  and  Dingell  have  offered  in 
response  to  that  warped  notion.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  provide  our  side  of  the 
issues: 

SuBcoMMrrTEE  ON  Oversight  and 
Investigations  op  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  4. 1977. 
Dear  Colleague:  Who  is  to  blame  for  our 
Nation's  current  natural  gas  distribution 
shortages?  The  Mobil  OH  Company  said  last 
month  that  we  are  to  blame  along  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  consistently 
fought  to  hold  down  Inflationary  hikes  in 
energy  prices. 

That  is,  of  course,  an  outrageous  charge. 
But  sadly  that  He  has  been  repeated  by  per- 
sons with  publication  resources  far  greater 
than  our  own. 

After  Mobil  widely  published  their  charge 
In  an  advertisement  that  took  up  two  full 
newspaper  pages,  the  same  special  interest 
view  was  mouthed  In  editorials  by  Business 
Week  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  In 
William  Saflre's  column  published  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

Therefore,  we  thought  you  might  appre- 
ciate one  of  our  responses  to  that  charge. 
The  text  of  a  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal is  attached.  Also  attached  Is  a  list  of 
our  Subcommittee  hearings  and  reports  on 
oil  and  natural  gas  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

Rarley  O.  Staggers. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Oversight 
and  Investigations. 

John  D.  Dincell, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power 
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SuBcoMMrrTEE  ON  Oversight  and 
Investigations  or  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  22,  1977. 
Edttor, 

Wall  Street  Journal,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Editor:  Thank  you  for  Including  me 
In  your  "Dirty  Dozen"  list  of  legislators  who 
strenuously  oppose  higher  energy  prices  and 
for  singling  me  out  for  having  "worked  even 
harder  In  waylaying  (natural  gas]  deregula- 
tion In  the  House."  I  am  proud  of  my  lead- 
ership role  In  defeating  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion mesisures  which  would  have  raised  en- 
ergy prices  to  American  consumers  without 
any  assurance  of  additional  supplies. 

Deregulation  would  compound  the  deva- 
stating Impact  that  high  energy  prices  have 
already  on  our  Nation's  economy.  According 
to  a  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
cost  of  deregulation  of  natural  gas  would 
cost  consumers  between  912  and  $14  billion 
during  the  first  year  alone. 

The  repld  escalation  of  energy  prices  fol- 
lowing the  Arab  oil  embargo  severely  under- 
cut the  buying  power  of  consumers  and  In- 
creased the  cost  of  production  for  manufac- 
turers. Accordingly,  I  cannot  help  but  won- 
der how  any  publication  could  purport  to  be 
representing  pro-business  perspectives  and 
still  editorialize  in  favor  of  deregulation. 

Whether  for  natural  gas,  coal,  or  petro- 
leum, producers  will  clearly  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  prices  they  get  for  fuels  produced 
In  the  United  States  are  equal  to  the  price 
set  for  imported  oil  by  the  sheiks  of  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  the  Shah  of  Iran.  In- 
deed, the  question  now  is  not  should  oil  and 
gas  prices  In  the  U.S.  be  controlled,  but  by 
whom — the  federal  government  or  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC). 

Strangely,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editors 
push  for  higher  fuel  prices  In  cplte  of  the 
growing  amount  of  evidence  that  producers 
are  underproducing  m  anticipation  of  In- 
flated prices.  The  expectation  of  higher  gas 
prices  provides  a  clear  incentive  to  produce 
less  gas. 

Underproduction  has  occurred  in  gas  fields 
produced  by  Cities  Service,  Mobil,  Mitchell 
Energy,  and  Gulf  as  detailed  in  reports  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations. But  oddly,  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  could  have  made 
«lmilar  discoveries  by  reading  the  news  pages 
of  their  own  paper. 

The  Journal  recently  published  a  story  nn 
Its  front  page  quoting  several  Texas  gas  pro- 
ducers proclaiming  that  they  would  not  sell 
gas  to  the  hard-pressed  interstate  market, 
not  because  to  do  so  would  be  unprofitable, 
but  because  their  profits  are  easily  400  per- 
cent higher  for  gas  sold  within  the  decon- 
trolled Texas  market. 

Interstate  natural  gas  prices  have  risen 
760  percent  in  the  past  11  years.  That  should 
be  more  than  enough  incentive  to  Increase 
production.  Oil  prices  have  quadrupled  since 
1973,  yet  domestic  oil  production  has  de- 
clined. There  is  no  assurance  that  high  prices 
for  gas — in  parity  with  OPEC  set  petroleum 
prices  under  deregulation — would  do  any- 
thing more  than  give  even  greater  profits  to 
the  major  energy  corporations. 

Inflating  energy  prices  for  reasons  of  con- 
servation is  one  of  the  worst  excuses  for  de- 
regulating natural  gas  prices.  High  prices 
constitute  the  cruelest  and  one  of  the  most 
disruptive   conservation   methods   available. 

Gasoline  prices  have  more  than  doubled 
since  1973,  while  consumption  during  the 
same  period  has  gone  up.  Raising  prices  for 
fuels  will  force  conservation  for  those  who 
simply  cannot  afford  their  fuels,  like  those 
persons  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  There  were 
several  widely  published  cases  of  elderly  per- 
sons freezing  to  death  In  their  homes  last 
month  after  utlitles  were  cut  off  for  failure 
to  pay  their  fuel  bills. 
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For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  a  respon- 
sible position  In  support  of  a  strong  busi- 
ness climate  and  a  healthy  U.S.  economy  is 
not  compatible  with  deregulatmg  prices  of 
natural  gas  or  oil.  Therefore,  I  appreciate 
your  honoring  me  for  working  against  de- 
regulation of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
pr'oes.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  continue 
to  work  against  deregulation. 

And  what  kind  of  energy  program  am  I 
for?  I  am  prepared  to  work  with  President 
Carter  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  on  a 
program  recognizing  that  speculative  with- 
holding will  end  only  when  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  all  domestic  producers  are 
set  firmly,  delivery  obligations  are  enforced, 
and  conservation  becomes  our  national 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

hearings 

Presidential  Energy  Program,  Serial  No. 
94-20,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Energy  Conservation  and  Oil  Policy,  Serial 
Nos.  94-17,  94-18,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power. 

President's  Decontrol  Program,  Serial  No. 
04-49,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Natural  Gas  Shortages,  Serial  No.  94-58, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Long-term  Natural  Gas  Issues,  Serial  No. 
94-87,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Author- 
izations, Serial  No.  04-93,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  Ex- 
tension, Serial  No.  94-119,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Middle-  and  long-term  Energy  Policies  and 
Alternatives,  Serial  Nos.  04-63,  04-65,  94-66, 
94-67,  04-75,  04-76,  04-77,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform  and  Regula- 
tory Improvement  Act,  (Not  Printed),  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Residual  Fuel  Oil  Decontrol,  Serial  No. 
04-124,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Petroleum  Marketing  Practices,  (Not 
Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

Alaska  Natural  Gas,  (Not  Printed),  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Proposed  Modification  of  Small  Refiner  En- 
titlement: Purchase  Exemption,  (Energy  Ac- 
tion No.  2)  Serial  No.  04-110,  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power. 

Synthetic  Fuels,  Guaranteed  Loans,  (Not 
Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

Alyeska  Oil  Pipeline  Oversight,  (Not 
Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

Decontrol  of  Pricing  and  Allocation  on 
Middle  DistiUates,  (Energy  Action  Noe.  3  and 
4),  (Not  Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power. 

Energy  Conservation  (Joint  Hearing  with 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee),  (Not 
Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
power. 

FEA  Oversight — "The  Natural  Gas  Story", 
(Not  Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Wholesale  Elec- 
tric Utility  Rate  Procedure,  (Not  Printed), 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Naptha  Jet  Fuel,  (Not  Printed),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Power  Authority  of  State  of  New  York, 
(Not  Printed),  Sut>committee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

Natural  Gas  Curtailment  Outlook  for  the 
Winter  of  1076-1977,  (Not  Printed),  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Crude  Oil  Pricing  Compliance  Problems, 
(Not  Printed),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 
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Proposed  Relocation  of  FEA  to  Buzzard 
Point,  Washington,  D.C.  (Not  Printed).  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Federal  Energy  Administration  Enforce- 
ment Policies,  Serial  No.  94-21,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Electric  Utility  Problems:  Fuel  Adjustment 
Clauses,  Serial  No.  94-19,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Natural  Gas  Supplies,  Serial  Nos.  94-23, 
94-24,  94-52,  94-88,  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations. 

Regulatory  Reform — Volume  II — Federal 
Power  Commission  and  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Serial  No.  04-61,  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Regulatory  Reform,  Volume  VI:  Public 
Witnesses,  Federal  Rate  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tric Wholesale  Power:  the  Federal  Regula- 
tory Process,  Gas  Producers  Delivery  Obliga- 
tion: Gulf  Warranty  Case.  Serial  No.  04-86. 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

Increases  in  Wholesale  Utility  Rates  in 
Nevada,  Serial  No.  94-85,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

PEA:  Final  Report  on  Oil  and  Gas  Re- 
sources, Reserves,  and  Productive  Capacities, 
Serial  No.  94-146,  Subconmilttee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Biennial  Rate 
Decision — Opinion  No.  770,  Serial  No.  94-149, 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

Unregulated  Natural  Gas  Market  In  Texas, 
Serial  No.  94-152.  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations. 

reports  filed  pursuant  to  legislation 

H.R.  7014  (S.  622),  Energy  Conservation 
and  Oil  Policy  Act  of  1975  (Pub.  L.  04-163), 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

H  R.  4035,  Conference  Report  on  Petroleum 
Pricing  Review  Act  (Vetoed),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Power. 

S.  622  (H.R.  7014),  Conference  Report  on 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Pub.  L. 
94-163),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power. 

H.R.  9464,  Natural  Gas  Emergency  Act  of 
1975,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

H.R.  12168  (S.  2042),  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1976  (Pub.  L.  04- 
477),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

HJl.  12169  (S.  2872),  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  and  Extension 
lor  fiscal  year  1977,  amended  (Pub.  L.  04- 
385),  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

H.R.  14394,  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion— 3  months'  extension,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

H.R.  13000,  Petroleum  Marketing  Practices 
Act.  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

S.  3521,  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  (Pub.  L.  04-586),  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

H.R.  12168  (S.  2042),  Conference  report  on 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ments (Pub.  L.  94-477),  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

S.  3210  (H.R.  10498),  Conference  report  on 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power. 

REPORTS 

Legislative  History  of  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1073,  (Out  of  Print),  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Major  Effects  of  Decontrol  of  Domestic 
Oil  Prices  (Out  of  Print),  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Summary  of  Economic  Analyses  of  Sudden 
Decontrol,  Available  Only  Through  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power. 

Preliminary  Staff  Report  Concerning  De- 
lays in  Natviral  Gas  Production  by  Cities 
Service  Oil  Company.  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations. 

Electric  Utility  Automatic  Fuel  Adjust- 
ment Clauses,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations. 

Natural  Gaa  Supplies:   Declining  Deliver- 
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ability  at  Oarden  City,  La.,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Natural  Oas  Supplies:  Declldlng  Deliver- 
ability  at  Bastian  Bay  Field,  Lo'ilsiana  (Out 
of  Print),  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations. 

Questions  and  Answers  aboulj  the  Nature 
and  Cause  of  the  Natural  Oas  Sti  ortage.  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Mobil  OU  Corporation:  Palluie  to  Deliver 
Natural  Oas  to  the  Interstate  Starlcet,  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  In^)  estlgatlons. 

An  Kconomlc  Analysts  of  New  O&s  Deregu- 
lation, Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power. 

Statistical  Materials  on  the  Electric  Utility 
Industry  (Out  of  Print),  Subcdmmittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Alleged  Political  Pressure  to  Obtain  Ex- 
port Licenses  for  Crude  Oil — Failure  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  F'EA  to  Im- 
plement Congressional  policies.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investlgatlsns. 

Amendments  to  Old  OU  Allocation  Program 
and  the  President's  Proposal  to  Exempt 
Residual  Fuel  Oil,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power. 

Proposed  Exemption  of  Residual  Fuel  Oil 
from  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation 
and  Price  Regulations,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power. 

Electric  Utility  Rate  Reform  and  Regu- 
latory Improvement  (Out  of  Print),  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power, 

Federal  Regulation  and  Regulatory  Reform 
(This  report  Includes  a  chapter  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Power  Cimmisslon), 
Available  only  through  GPO,  'Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  at  $6.10  for  the  bool ,  Stock  No. 
062-070-03736-9,  Subcomimttee  c  n  Oversight 
and  Investigations. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
notable  article  authored  by  Mis.  Barbara 
Greenwood  was  published  in  the  Taun- 
ton Daily  Gazette  of  July  20,  1976.  Mrs. 
Greenwood  Is  a  knowledgeable  com- 
menator  on  the  significance  i>f  our  na- 
tional space  program. 

Mrs.  Greenwood's  most  recently  pub- 
lished article,  which  I  am  enclosing  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  cf  my  col- 
leagues, describes  the  European  com- 
munities' contributions  to  'he  Space 
Shuttle  under  the  developmeni  bgr  NASA. 
The  European  Space  Agenc^  and  Its 
other  member  nations  will  llivest  over 
$500  million  In  Space  Lab  and  provide 
the  vehicle  to  the  United  Stites  at  no 
cost  in  1980.  Its  commitment  is  an  af- 
firmation of  the  belief  in  the  importance 
of  our  Nation's  space  progra^  and  the 
Space  Shuttle  mission. 

The  article  follows : 
Eauth's  Lifeline:   Ottr  Space  O^tssey   1980 

(EorroB's  Note. — Mrs.  Barbara 
wood  of  North  Swansea  Is  one  o:' 
try's   leading  supporters   of  the 

program.  Several  of  her  articles 

published  In  the  Gazette  and  have  received 
enthusiastic  responses  from  o  ir  readers 
space  otBclals,  astronauts  and 
figures.  With  Viking  I  three-lej  ged"  lander 
touching  down  on  Mars  today,  w(  i  think  this 
offering  is  indeed  timely.) 


M.   Green- 

the  coun- 
U.S.  sptu:e 
have  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(By  Barbara  Greenwood) 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  this  nation  to 
continue  Its  commitment  to  a  strong  space 
program.  A  society  that  continues  to  Invest 
part  of  Its  annual  Income  In  the  future  Is  a 
progressive  society  and  history  has  never 
known  a  more  productive,  a  more  peaceful 
means  for  advancing  the  quality  of  life  of 
Its  citizens   than  the  space  program. 

We  now  have  before  us  an  unprecedented 
new  International  cooperative  project  that 
came  Into  being  when  a  "Memorandum  of 
Understanding"  was  signed  In  Washington  on 
Sept.  24,  1973  by  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher, 
NASA  Administrator  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Hocker,  director  general  of  the  European 
Space  Agency  (ESA).  A  total  of  eleven  par- 
ticipating European  countries  will  design, 
develop  manufacture  and  deliver  a  "space- 
lab"  flight  unit  which  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  our  space  shuttle  system. 

The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  carry  out 
projects  of  a  scale  and  technical  complexity 
beyond  that  which  individual  Eurc^ean 
countries  could  achieve  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  national  programs. 

This  Is  a  major  breakthrough  for  the 
agreement  represents  the  sharing  of  space 
costs  between  participating  countries  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  $300-$400  million  for 
the  "Spacelab"  proper  will  be  borne  by  the 
ESA  countries  Involved.  Naturally,  with 
contributions  of  so  many  countries  In  differ- 
ent currencies  Involved,  an  International 
organization  Is  compelled  to  use  a  monetary 
standard. 

In  the  European  Space  Agency's  case, 
this  has  become  the  accounting  unit  (AU) 
which  In  1964  had  a  value  equal  to  one  U.S. 
dollar.  About  one-third  of  the  total  budget 
is  devoted  to  obligatory  (mainly  scientific) 
and  basic  activities,  and  two-thirds  to  op- 
tional programs  (application  satellite 
projects). 

Each  member  state  pays  a  contribution 
to  the  basic  activities  calculated  In  propor- 
tion to  the  Gross  National  Products.  Be- 
cause of  the  Intricate  work  Involved,  the 
United  States  will  be  working  closely  with 
West  German  prime  contractors  and  work 
will  be  subcontracted  to  such  companies 
as  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  TRW,  Inc., 
Grumman  Corp..  Martin  Marietta  Corp., 
and  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

SPACELAB    PLANS 

The  European  Space  Agency  plans  to  de- 
velop and  build  one  "Spacelab"  for  Its  own 
use  and  It  will  be  capable  of  50  missions  into 
space  within  a  ten-year  lifetime. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration may  also  procure  additional 
"Spacelab"  units  of  the  same  basic  design 
which  might  be  needed  for  our  programs. 
Naturally,  we  wUl  not  develop  any  unit  of 
our  own  which  would  substantially  dupli- 
cate the  design  and  capabilities  of  the  first 
"Spacelab". 

This  "Spacelab"  wUl  be  self-contained 
and  designed  to  be  placed  aboard  our  space 
shuttle  orblter  (which  wUl  look  like  a 
delta-winged  airplane  about  the  size  of  a 
large  Jet  liner)  to  carry  scientists  and  their 
equipment  into  orbit  for  up  to  30  days,  be- 
ginning in  April  1980.  To  permit  adequate 
time  for  experiment  testing,  the  "Spacelab" 
unit  will  be  delivered  about  one  year 
earlier.  The  "Spacelab"  will  have  two  ele- 
ments— a  pressurized  manned  laboratory 
module  permitting  scientists  and  engineers 
to  work  in  a  normal  shirt-sleeve  environ- 
ment and  an  instrument  platform  to  sup- 
port telescopes,  antennae  and  other  equip- 
ment  requiring   direct   space   exposure. 

This  "Spacelab"  module  will  be  trans- 
ported either  separately  or  together  to  and 
from  orbit  In  the  orblter  payload  bay  and 
will  be  attached  to  and  supported  by  the 
shuttle  orblter  throughout  the  missions.  At 
the  end  of  each  fUght,  the  orblter  wUl  make 
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a  runway  landing  and  the  "Spacelab"  will  be 
removed  and  prepared  for  its  next  mission. 

At  present  the  schedule  Is  for  scientific 
missions  to  Include  astronomy,  solar  physics, 
high  energy  astrophysics,  atmospheric  and 
space  physics  and  life  sciences  plus  such  ap- 
plication missions  as  earth  observations, 
space  processing,  space  technology,  communi- 
cations and  navigation! 

A     JOINT     VENTURE 

NASA  win  manage  all  operational  activities 
Including  crew  training  and  flight  operations. 
Flight  crew  opportunities  will  be  provided  in 
conjunction  with  flight  projects  sponsored 
by  ESA  or  by  governments  participating  In 
the  program  and  utilizing  the  "Spacelab". 

It  Is  contemplated  that  there  will  be  a 
European  member  among  the  first  "Spacelab" 
flight  crew.  Our  space  shuttle  will  provide 
timely  availability  of  a  supporting  system 
Important  to  realizing  the  full  potential  of 
the  shuttle  and  win  also  facilitate  Joint  use 
program?,  many  entailing  the  activities  of 
European  astronauts  as  well  as  our  own.  The 
Europeans  plan  to  train  their  own  astro- 
nauts to  operate  the  ESA  laboratory.  When 
It  is  fully  operational,  scientists  will  buy  time 
and  space  in  the  laboratory  from  the  orga- 
nization which.  In  turn,  will  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  costs  of  operating  the  shut- 
tle when  it  makes  flights. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  project  is 
that  leading  Soviet  space  officials  hall  the 
Importance  of  orbital  stations'  future  space 
experiments  and  have  publicly  acknowledged 
that  their  designers  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  space  shuttle. 

Today,  we  are  making  practical  use  of  sci- 
entific research  conducted  some  30  to  50  years 
ago.  In  the  same  way,  we  can  be  sure  that 
In  years  hence  our  children  will  be  making 
practical  use  of  the  results  of  the  science  and 
exploration  we  are   doing  today. 

For  Instance,  our  Interest  centers  now  In 
scanning  the  universe  from  outer  space  and 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  piece  together  on 
gleanings  of  our  sun's  energy  and  the  energy 
processes  of  "strange  stars" — quasars,  puls- 
ars, neutron  stars  and  black  holes — which  we 
have  not  seen,  but  which  we  are  beginning 
to  see  the  effects  of.  We  know,  right  now, 
that  every  billionth  of  a  second  a  quasar  re- 
leases one  billion  times  the  Earth's  annual 
energy  consumption. 

Understanding  the  nature  of  these 
"strange  stars"  with  regard  to  their  energy 
mechanisms  will,  it  Is  certain,  produce  pro- 
found implications  right  here  on  Earth.  Un- 
fortunately, our  present  space  budget  has 
suspended  progress  on  our  large  space  tele- 
scope but,  fortunately,  NASA  has  been  able 
to  fit  Into  our  present  budget  a  new  program 
which  could  make  a  substantial  difference  in 
the  cost  of  future  satellites. 

This  Is  called  the  Solar  Maximum  Mission 
and  it  would  use  one  of  the  earliest  shuttle 
flights  to  launch  a  probe  for  the  study  of  the 
sun  during  a  peak  activity  period  In  1979- 
1980.  More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the 
satellite  is  to  be  the  first  built  using  a  mod- 
ular, reusable  structure  that  can  be  retrieved 
by  our  shuttle  and  refurnished  with  com- 
pletely different  Instruments  for  other  mis- 
sions. 

BESTTLTS  BEtNC  STTTDIED 

Engineers  are  now  studying  the  results  of 
spcu;e  manufacturing  experiments  conducted 
awhile  back  on  our  Skylab  and  it  Is  believed 
that  there  Is  enormous  potential  for  making 
much  better  materials  In  weightlessness 
than  could  ever  be  put  together  on  earth. 

Dr.  Harry  Gatos  of  the  Massachtisetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  one  of  the  scientists 
studying  our  Skylab  samples,  said:  ".  .  .  the 
space  environment  has  the  potential  of  re- 
moving many  of  the  major  technical  barriers 
In  pvirsuing  the  development  and  beislc  un- 
derstanding of  materials  processing."  "John 
and  Mary  Q.  Public"  are  not  avrare  of  the 
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fact  that  a  Jet  engine,  the  computer,  satel- 
lite communication  and  open  heart  surgery 
could  not  have  been  devised  or  performed 
without  the  painstaking  development  of 
high  temperature  materials,  high  strength 
materials,  electronic  materials  and  plastics 
without  our  commitment  to  a  positive  space 
program  and  budget. 

Scientists  know  that  "weightlessness"  Is 
Invaluable  In  the  process  of  solidifying  ma- 
terials and  they  are  Involved  In  the  Inner 
workings  of  our  space  programs. 

We  are  taking  our  "first  steps"  but  many 
more  "steps"  need  to  follow.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  scientific  program  that  has  carried 
out  worthy  and  substantial  preliminary  in- 
vestigations and  we  do  have  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  future  scientific  inquiry. 

Space  research  has  now  been  followed  by 
the  use  of  space.  In  the  past,  the  steam-en- 
gine, the  automobile  and  the  airplane  have 
substantially  changed  life  on  earth.  The  im- 
pact of  space  applications  will  certainly  not 
be  less.  Let  us  not  falter  or  stumble  on  the 
star -path  of  our  world's  destiny. 


OIL    SPILLS    PREVENTION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OP    WISCONFUf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
series  of  oil  spill  accidents,  involving 
tankers  licensed  under  foreign  flags,  has 
intensified  efforts  to  develop  viable 
methods  to  prevent  further  catastrophes. 

Extensive  damage  to  our  coastal  areas, 
the  marine  environment,  and  loss  of  Im- 
portant energy,  highlighted  the  urgency 
for  stricter  standards,  enforcement  pro- 
cedures and  a  more  equitable  system  of 
compensation  and  liability. 

Approximately  5  million  tons  of  petro- 
leum are  dumped  into  the  Earths  waters 
each  year.  Forty-six  percent  originates 
from  ocean  shipping  and  related  opera- 
tions. Refineries  and  petrochemical 
plants,  located  on  or  near  the  waterfront, 
contribute  6  percent  of  the  global  oil  pol- 
lution; oCfshore  operations  provide  2  per- 
cent. As  tanker  activity  and  offshore  pro- 
duction accelerate  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, the  volume  of  annual  pollution  from 
these  sources  can  be  expected  to  Increase 
as  well. 

Although  routine  operations  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  percentage  of  oil 
pollution,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  source 
of  such  discharges  and  almost  impovssible 
to  clean  them  up.  Consequently,  recent 
congressional  efforts  have  focused  on  oil 
spill  accidents  which  contribute  about 
one-fifth  of  the  oil  pollution  from  ships. 

Whether  the  discharge  is  accidental  or 
Intentional,  we  are  still  losing  a  valuable 
source  of  energy.  We  depend  on  foreign 
nations  for  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
oil.  This  percentage  will  increase  unless 
we  develop  reliable  and  efficient  methods 
to  enhance  our  domestic  energy  supply. 
Consequently,  we  must  direct  our  efforts 
to  conserving  this  important  fuel,  rather 
than  unwittingly  allowing  it  to  flow  into 
the  sea. 

Oil  spills  legislation  requires  two  basic 
approaches:  Strict  Federal  regulations 
and  enforcement  procedures,  and  incen- 
tive for  those  engaged  in  oil  related  In- 
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dustries  to  practice  pollution  prevention 
in  order  to  avoid  the  high  costs  of  clean- 
up and  liability  suits. 

COMPREHENSIVE     BILL 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  incorporates  aspects  of 
both  remedies. 

Title  I  of  my  bill  creates  an  equitable 
system  of  establishing  liability  rates  o.n 
oil  tankers  and  offshore  facilities,  and  an 
expeditious  procedure  which  allows  the 
victims  of  an  oil  spill  accident  to  recoup 
their  losses  without  undue  delays  and  ex- 
pensive court  costs. 

Title  I  establishes  stringent  tanker 
standards,  tighter  enforcement  proce- 
dures, and  an  innovative  system  of  moni- 
toring vessels  entering  U.S.  waters.  Most 
importantly,  this  bill  addresses  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  associated  with  oil 
spill  accidents  without  Imposing  severe 
economic  hardships  on  either  American 
consumers  or  the  oil  transport  industry. 

The  central  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
prevent  oil  spill  accidents  caused  by  un- 
safe oil  cargo  vessels.  In  December  1976, 
four  incidents  invohlng  tank  vessels  reg- 
istered under  foreign  flags  of  conveni- 
ence, resvdted  in  the  discharge  of  almost 
8  million  gallons  of  oil  in  or  near  U.S. 
waters.  Public  attention  was  Immediately 
focused  on  the  reasons  why  obviously 
im-safe  tankers  were  allowed  in  American 
waters. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  authority 
to  regulate  and  enforce  tanker  safety 
standards  through  several  existing  laws; 
primarily,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments  and  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  Yet,  the 
varied  scope  of  these  laws  has  allowed 
the  Coast  Guard  to  move  slowly  in  Issu- 
ing regulations  and  even  more  reluc- 
tantly to  enforce  them.  To  date,  only  two 
regulations  have  been  issued;  one  re- 
quires segregated  ballast  systems  for  new 
tankers  over  70,000  tons  snd  the  other 
calls  for  the  installation  of  inert  gas  sys- 
tems in  new  tankers  weighing  over  100,- 
000  tons. 

While  these  standards  are  important 
and  necessarj'  in  regulating  the  condi- 
tion of  ships  entering  U.S.  waters,  it  is 
obvious  from  recent  experience  that  we 
need  additional  regulations  dealing  with 
navigation  and  radio  equipment,  ship 
construction  and  pilot  and  crew  licens- 
ing. 

However,  these  efforts  will  mean  noth- 
ing if  we  do  not  devise  a  more  effective 
enforcement  system  which  applies  to  all 
tankers  entering  our  territorial  waters. 
We  must  require  regular  inspections  and 
keep  records  of  those  vessels  which  fail 
to  meet  existing  safety  standards.  We 
must  insure  that  violatx)rs  assume  full 
responsibility  for  their  actions,  particu- 
larly when  such  actions  threaten  this 
country's  marine  and  coastal  environ- 
ment. 

RECtTLATORT  AND  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  includes  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  outlined  in  the 
Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977.  It  establishes 
a  200 -mile  safety  area  for  purposes  of 
preventing  illegal  oil  discharges,  and  an 
effective  regulatory  and  enforcement 
program  to  control  ships  operating  with- 
in that  zone. 
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It  also  requires  that  tankers,  their 
owners  and  operators  adhere  to  mini- 
mum standards  dealing  with  design,  con- 
struction, equipment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, manning  and  pilot  licensing. 

In  addition,  the  bill  outlines  strict  en- 
forcement guidelines,  involving  annual 
inspections,  to  prohibit  unsafe  vessels 
from  entering  our  ports  and  waterways. 

Finally,  it  creates  an  Innovative  ves- 
sel traffic  system  which  monitors,  by 
computer,  all  In -coming  tankers.  Yet,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  disregard 
the  rights  of  foreign  vessels  to  pass 
through  our  waters  when  they  are  des- 
tined for  ports  outside  our  territorial 
jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  these  important  provi- 
sions, I  am  including  a  requirement  that 
the  Coast  Guard  publish,  in  the  Federal 
Register,  a  list  of  those  ships  which  do 
not  meet  Federal  safety  standards. 

There  are  two  very  good  reasons  for 
this  amendment.  At  the  present  time, 
when  a  small  oil  importer  or  group  of  im- 
porters contracts  for  the  services  of  a 
tanker  through  an  oil  transport  com- 
pany, they  have  no  way  of  determining 
whether  that  vessel  is  indeed  safe.  By 
providing  these  small  operators  with  an 
"unsafe  list."  they  could  avoid  dealing 
with  tanker  companies  and  operators 
which  utilize  substandard  vessels. 

The  list  would  also  provide  tanker 
companies  with  an  additional  incentive 
to  maintain  their  ships  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion. If  tlie  owners  suffered  financial 
losses  due  to  disregard  of  U.S.  tanker 
safety  standards,  they  would  certainly 
reconsider  investing  in  the  required 
equipment  and  employing  qualified  tank- 
er personnel. 

REDUCE    OIL    SPILLS 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  number  of  oil  spills 
caused  by  unsafe  tankers  or  inept  crews. 
Yet.  despite  all  our  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  condition  of  ships  entering  our  wa- 
ters, there  is  always  the  possibility  an 
accident  could  occur.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  need  for  rapid  cleanup  and  assistance 
for  those  whose  livelihood  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  spill. 

At  the  present  time,  we  do  not  have 
an  equitable  system  of  determining  who 
should  assume  financial  responsibility 
for  damage  and  clean-up  costs  resulting 
from  an  oil  spill. 

Because  of  the  confusing  array  of  Fed- 
eral liability  statutes  and  compensation 
funds,  fishermen,  shorefront  property 
owners,  and  tourist  enterprises  must 
either  absorb  the  damage  costs  them- 
selves, or  challenge  the  violators  in  a 
long  and  costly  court  battle.  It  is  in- 
tolerable that  we  have  allowed  Irrespon- 
sible tanker  owners  to  escape  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  victims  of 
their  negligence. 

COMPENSATION   rOND 

My  bill  would  correct  this  disastrous 
situation  by  establishing  strict  liability 
for  owners  and  operators  of  discharge 
sources  and  creating  a  compensation 
fund  of  $200  million  which  would  absorb 
the  costs  of  an  oil  spill  clean-up  in 
cases  where  the  responsible  party  Is  not 
immediately  identified.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  would  supersede  duplicative 
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provisions  and  funds,  which 
various  laws. 

These  provisions  are  slmilfer 
to  a  measure  which  was 
Ho'ose  Merchant  Marine 
Conomittee  in  the  94th 
compensation  fund  would 
by  a  3-cent-per-barrel  fee 
ports.  The  bill  also  requires 
and  facilities  owners  must  _ 
responsibility  for  a  possible  . 
cldent— $150  per  ton  for  ships 
tankers,  $300  per  ton  or  $250,, 
ever  is  greater  up  to  a  maxirr 
million  for  oil  cargo  carriers 
facilities,  $50  million. 

However,  in  evaluating  the 
bility  ceiling,  the  $30  million 
only  covers  those  tankers 
to  100.000  tons.  The  bUl  doei 
slder  the  increasing  use  oi 
vessels  weighing  anywhere 
000  to  500,000  tons. 

StrPERTANKER    ACCIBENT^ 

Only  a  few  supertankers 
operating  In  U.S.  waters  and 
the  last  few  years.  Because    . 
size  prevents  them  from  enterlp 
east  coast  waters,  supertanker 
been  limited  to  the  west 
Los    Angeles.    Puget   Soimd 
Beach.  However,  as  we 
on  oil  as  a  primary  source  of 
percentage  of  supertankers  _. 
ports  will  Inevitably  increase 

Because  supertankers  prov. 
nomical  and  efficient  method 
porting  oil.  we  cannot  afford 
age  their  entry  Into  the  United 
Yet,  we  must  also  make 
any     potential     supertanker 
which  could  severely  affect 
and  coastal  areas. 

As  a  practical  solution  to  thl; 
I  believe  the  liability  for 
should  be  assessed  at  $30  milllAn 
first  100,000  tons  and  $150  for 
ditlonal  ton,  but  no  more  than 
Hon.  This  amendment  would 
supertanker  owners  would  be  . 
for  a  fair  share  of  the  financi^ 
from  an  oil  spill  accident. 

STATE    LIABILrTT    LAWS 

I  am  also  including  a  provision 
bill  which  will  protect  the  rightJ 
to  establish  their  own  oil  spijl 
laws.  To  date,   Congress  has 
avoided  State  preemption  in  tlje 
liability,  and  I  believe  this  pol 
be  maintained. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I  am  convinced  the  bill  I  am 
ing  today  will  correct  deficienc 
existing  laws  which  have  preclufied 
tive  oil  spills  prevention.  We  car 
er  Ignore  the  public's  demand 
nor  can  we  forget  our  res 
protect   our  Nation's  land   _. 
from  severe  damage  caused  by 
tion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
able  energy  source  which  is 
this  country's  well-being.  I  hopfe 
leagues  will  give  this  legislatic^ 
consideration  as  they  continue 
reasonable  and  effective  oil  spill^ 
tion  laws. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
end  of  this  week,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  will  announce  Its  decision  on 
the  future  of  the  American  color  televi- 
sion Industry.  At  hearings  before  the  ITC 
in  Chicago  and  in  Washington,  witnesses 
representing  labor  and  management  tes- 
tified to  the  tremendous  blow  which  had 
been  dealt  this  Nation's  color  TV  produc- 
tion by  the  flood  of  Japanese  imports. 

This  is  not  a  new  situation.  While  the 
American  Government  preached  free 
trade  and  practiced  inaction,  American 
production  of  black  and  white  television 
sets  was  undermined  by  foreign  compe- 
tition—and American  workers  lost  jobs. 
Now  those  same  foreign  practices,  in- 
cluding currency  manipulation,  threaten 
the  production  of  color  television  sets  in 
this  country. 

In  my  own  congres.sional  district,  1,100 
workers  lost  their  jobs  when  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.  clo.sed  Its  color  television 
tube  plant  In  Horseheads,  N.Y.,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1976.  Literally  thousands  of 
other  jobs  are  at  stake  across  the  Nation 
right  now,  waiting  for  the  International 
Trade  Commission  decision. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Coming.  N.Y.,  Leader  on  January 
28,  1977,  is  an  excellent  presentation  of 
this  critical  issue: 

Corning  Is  Fighting  for  TV  Import  Quotas 
Quotas  on  the  Importation  of  color  televi- 
sion receivers  based  on  the  1973-75  annual 
Import  levels  must  be  Imposed  Immediately 
to  save  the  American  color  television  indus- 
try from  extinction. 

That  was  the  recommended  solution  to  the 
skyrocketing  flow  of  foreign-made  color  tele- 
vision sets  made  in  a  concluding  presentation 
before  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Comml-'- 
slon  m  Washington.  D.C.  last  week  by  the 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Color  Tele- 
vision (Compact). 

Among  the  five  corporate  and  11  labor  or- 
ganizations which  are  members  of  Compact 
are:  Corning  Glass  Works,  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  rep- 
resenting the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo- 
ration plant  at  Horseheads. 

Following  the  filing  of  the  case  with  the 
ITC  on  Sept.  22.  the  proceedings  have  become 
Widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tests  of  the  1974  Trade  Act  yet  to  come 
before  the  commission. 

The  six-member  commission  must  deter- 
mine by  March  22  whether  increased  color 
television  imports  are  causing  substantial 
damage  or  threaten  such  damage  to  the  do- 
mestic television  industry. 

The  commission  may  recommend  to  the 
President  the  imposition  of  quotas,  additional 
duties,  or  both.  Many  observers  have  pre- 
dicted the  case  will  become  a  critical  test  of 
President  Jinuny  Carter's  trade  policy 

Under  the  law,  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
tne  Congress  can  override  the  President  if 
he  rejects  a  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Compact  witnesses,  appearing  before  the 
ITC  during  a  two-week  period  in  Chicago  and 
Washington  cited  testimony  Indicating  that 


color  TV  imports,  mostly  from  Japan,  soared 
from  a  16  percent  share  of  the  U.S.  market  a 
year  ago  to  more  than  40  percent  in  1976. 

"Unless  the  level  of  Imports  is  rolled  back 
to  pre-1976  levels,  the  U.S.  television  Indus- 
try cannot  survive,"  said  Amory  Houghton 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Corning  Glass  Works. 

He  pointed  out  that  Corning  pioneered  the 
development  of  glass  parts  for  color  tele- 
vision and  said  the  3.2  million  color  TV 
receivers  Imported  last  year  "represent  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  Industry  and  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  work  at  it." 

"We've  stiuggled  for  months  for  pofslble 
solutions,"  Houghton  said,  "and  as  historic 
so-called  free-traders  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  the  only  effective  way  to  effect  a 
rollback  In  imports  Is  for  the  commission  to 
Impose  quotas." 

Allen  W.  Dawson,  Corning  executive  vice 
president  and  cochalrman  of  Compact  said 
that  unless  the  commi.sslon  exercises  the  au- 
thority Congress  gave  It  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  "this  nation  will  gradually  become  a 
giant  warehouse  filled  with  Imported  goods 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  buy." 

Jacob  dayman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO  and 
Compact  co-chairman  testified  that  "the  men 
and  women  who  are  or  were  employed  In  this 
Industry  are  hurt,  angered  and  confused  by 
our  government's  inaction  in  the  face  of  a 
relentless  onslaught  of  Imports."  He  said 
65,000  Jobs  are  in  jeopardy  from  color  TV 
Imports. 

George  W.  Parker,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  recounted 
the  closing  of  Coming's  Albion,  Mich.,  plant 
In  1975  due  to  the  importation  of  black-and- 
white  television  sets  as  well  as  color. 

"I  wish  this  hearing  room  were  full  of 
working  men  and  women  Instead  of  lawyers," 
Parker  said.  "We're  not  fighting  for  adjust- 
ment assistance,  bv.t  for  jobs." 

During  cross-examination,  Commissioner 
George  M.  Moore  said  he  recalled  hearing 
Parker  testify  for  black-and-white  television 
relief  in  1971,  adding  that  perhaps  that  In- 
diostry  might  have  been  saved  If  remedial 
action  had  been  taken  then. 

Donald  Ray,  president  of  Local  1006.  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  at  Albion, 
told  how  the  jobs  of  his  1,500  members  were 
wiped  out  when  Imports  forced  the  clcslng  of 
the  plant. 

"Every  day  In  Albion  I  .see  the  suffering 
caused  when  American  Jobs  are  sacrificed 
to  foreign  competition."  Ray  said.  "It  may  be 
too  late  to  help  the  Albion  workers,  but  your 
support  of  this  petition  could  spare  other 
American  workers  from  a  similar  fate." 

William  Pease,  president  of  Local  1833,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers at  Horseheads.  described  a  similar  situ- 
ation when  the  color  television  tube  plant  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  closed 
Dec.  1. 

Asked  If  the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas 
might  help  revive  the  plant.  Pease  said  he 
could  not  speak  for  the  corporations  "but  I 
know  where  there  are  1200  experienced  men 
and  women  who  are  ready  to  go  back  to 
work  tomorrow." 

Robert  M.  Carroll,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Chemung  County  ex- 
plained the  "ripple  effect"  of  the  Westing- 
house Job  loss,  citing  examples  of  local  busi- 
nesses which  have  already  been  forced  to 
close  or  cut  employment  because  of  the  plant 
closing. 

A  surprise  witness  was  John  J.  Nevin, 
chairman  of  Zenith  Radio  Corporation  who 
had  previously  declined  to     request  quotas. 

"Economic  conditions  in  the  American 
television  industry  are  now  so  critical  as  to 
make  further  delay  Intolerable,"  Nevin  said. 
"Unless  an  early  solution  to  the  problem  Is 
found,  ZerUth  doubts  that  it  will  be  possible 
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for  more  than  two  or  three  domestic  produc- 
ers to  survive  for  the  next  five  years." 

Nevin  said  Zenith  had  been  unable  to  get 
relief  from  the  U.S.  Justice  or  Treasury  De- 
partments and  was  therefore  endorsing 
quotas  for  the  short  term  until  the  ITC  com- 
pleted a  thorough  Investigation  of  unfair 
trade  practices. 

Among  other  witnesses  requesting  Import 
quotas  were  George  Konkol,  president  of 
GTE  Sylvanla,  Albert  S.  Wells  Jr.,  president 
of  Wells- Gardner  Electronics  Corporation 
and  Representative  Stanley  Lundine  of 
Jamestown. 

Labor  witnesses  Included  I.  W.  Abel,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica and  union  leaders  representing  workers 
at  plants  operated  by  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Admiral  Group  of  Rockwell  In- 
ternational. Warwick  Electronics  which  was 
recently  purchased  by  Sanyo  Electric  of  Ja- 
pan, Owens-IlUnols  and  Lancaster  Glass. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LICENSING  OF 
X-RAY    TECHNOLOGISTS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  unneces- 
sary medical  exposure  to  ionizing  radia- 
tion. 

Just  recently,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration estimated  that  roughly 
1,800  deaths  a  year  may  be  caused  by  im- 
warranted  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation. 
Further,  the  FDA  reported  that  the  "an- 
nual cost  of  direct  health  care  due  to 
genetic  damage  from  radiation  exposure 
is  about  $1.4  billion."  The  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  stated  that  much  of  to- 
day's medical  diagnostic  X-ray  exposure 
is  unnecessary.  And  the  amount  of  X-ray 
examination  in  the  United  States  is  Itself 
a  staggering  figure.  In  1970,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  data  is  available, 
the  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
130  million  citizens  in  the  United  States 
received  209  million  diagnostic  X-ray  ex- 
aminations during  which  661  million  X- 
rays  were  taken. 

In  addition  to  genetic  damage,  somatic 
illness  such  as  cancer,  can  be  caused  by 
radiological  overexposure.  However,  these 
symptoms  do  not  appear  until  years  after 
the  initial  exposure.  Therefore,  a  direct 
relatioaship  cannot  be  established  be- 
tween such  exposure  and  consequent 
somatic  Illness,  but  can  only  be  demon- 
strated statistically. 

To  Insure  that  X-ray  technologists  are 
competent  and  responsible  individuals, 
my  bill  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  develop 
and  Issue  to  the  States  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
educational  institutions  conducting  pro- 
grams for  the  licensure  of  radiologic 
technologists  and  for  their  training. 

The  bill  would  also  make  it  unlawful 
for  unaccredited  educational  institutions 
to  conduct   training,  and  for  an  un- 


licensed individual  to  apply  radiation  to 
a  patient.  State  standards  consistent 
with  or  more  stringent  than  the  Federal 
criteria  will  be  the  standards  which  apply 
in  that  State.  At  present,  only  three 
States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Cali- 
fornia— require  that  radiologic  technolo- 
gists be  licensed. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
was  recognized  as  early  as  April  1966 
when  a  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion advised  the  Surgeon  General  that 
the  minimum  legal  standards  for  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience  for  radio- 
logic technicians  should  be  required  in 
order  to  improve  the  way  radiologic  serv- 
ices are  delivered  to  the  public. 

An  HEW  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Health  stated  in  July  1967: 

All  persons  using  X-ray  equipment  should 
be  licensed  to  do  so,  after  fulfilling  written 
examinations  as  to  their  competency. 

In  a  1970  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  HEW  recommended  that: 

The  Public  Health  Service  should  vigor- 
ously promote  the  licensure  or  certification 
of  users  of  radiation  sources  in  the  healing 
arts.  Licensure  or  certification  should  be  uni- 
formly applied  at  Federal  and  State  levels. 
Full  use  should  be  made  of  model  regula- 
tions to  assure  compatibility  between  States. 

On  January  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  suggested  that  a  moratorium  be 
placed  on  development  of  legislation  to 
establish  new  licensing  programs  in  or- 
der to  encourage  States  and  professional 
organizations  to  review  their  policy  re- 
garding credentialing  procedures  for 
radiologic  technologists.  During  this  4- 
year  moratorium,  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion and  a  survey  of  operator  perform- 
ance were  administered.  The  results  are 
shocking.  According  to  Ms.  Rita  Katz, 
a  member  of  the  survey  team,  of  the  666 
credentialed  operators  who  took  the  pro- 
ficiency test.  85  percent  failed  to  achieve 
a  passing  score.  Of  the  217  noncreden- 
tialed  operators,  99  percent  failed. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  released  a  report 
on  radiation  exposure.  I  quote  one  of  the 
conclusions  of  that  report: 

For  several  years,  HEW  officials  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  some  type  of  uniform 
credentialing  for  persons  in  health  occupa- 
tions. Including  those  who  operate  diagnostic 
X-ray  machines.  Studies  have  indicated  that 
many  noncredentlaled  operators  are  not 
qualified  to  give  diagnostic  X-ray  examina- 
tions and  that  existing  credentialing  pro- 
grams do  not  Insure  that  credentialed  oper- 
ators are  competent  enough  to  properly  pro- 
tect the  public  health  from  the  potential 
hazards  of  X-ray  examinations. 

A  nationwide  credentialing  program  would 
provide  better  control  over  operator  per- 
formance. 

The  other  major  provision  of  my  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
prescribe  standards  for  and  conduct 
annual  Inspections  of  diagnostic  and 
other  X-ray  systems  in  use.  My  proposal 
requires  that  existing  medical  and  dental 
X-ray  machines  meet  performance 
standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 


Presently,  there  are  no  standards  for 
used  equipment.  The  only  standards  that 
have  been  promulgated  are  those  for 
equipment  that  has  been  manufactured 
after  August  1,  1974.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  per- 
formance standards  currently  exist  for 
new  diagnostic  X-ray  equipment  because 
they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  dangerous  X-ray  exposure,  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  great 
percentage  of  older  machines  currently 
in  use  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
controls. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to 
enact  this  bill  will  only  result  in  the  need- 
less and  dangerous  continuation  of  X-ray 
overexposures,  risking  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 


ON  DRAFTING  PEOPLE  INSTEAD  OF 
MONEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  in  today's  Washington  Post 
has  a  well-stated  column  which  points 
out  the  degree  to  which  involuntary  serv- 
itude, 8.S  embodied  in  a  return  to  con- 
scription or  some  sort  of  mandatory  na- 
tional service,  is  at  complete  odds  with 
the  American  tradition  of  freedom  and 
individual  rights. 

He  does  a  good  job  of  shooting  holes  in 
the  dubious  arguments  of  proponents  of 
the  draft.  Beyond  that,  he  notes — 

If  every  argument  made  for  the  draft  were 
valid  and  convincing.  It  still  wouldn't  abro- 
gate Amendment  xm  of  our  Constitution: 
"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

As  von  Hoffman  says,  there  is  no  quar- 
rel that  in  time  of  war  the  draft  is  an 
acceptable  and  needed  means  of  bring- 
ing into  the  Nation's  defense  forces  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  recruits.  In  peacetime, 
however,  it  is  inequitable,  unfair,  and  un- 
necessary. 

The  article  merits  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. It  follows : 

On  Drafting  People  Instead  of  Money 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

The  talk  grows  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  back  the 
draft.  The  timing  must  be  fortuitous  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  revival  of  con- 
scription coincides  with  a  tacit,  bi-partisan 
admission  that  nobody  here  knows  of  a  safe 
and  practical  way  to  bring  unemployment 
down  much  faster  than  Jerry  Ford  said  he 
could.  Depending  on  how  large  the  recently 
decried  Russian  arms  build-up  is  determined 
to  be,  and  therefore  how  big  our  Army  should 
be,  one  or  two  percentage  points  could  be 
knocked  off  those  damnable  monthly  unem- 
ployment numbers. 

Some  of  the  rascals  who  want  to  rein- 
troduce this  form  of  Involuntary  servitude 
are  quite  open  about  Its  sanguine  effects  on 
Joblessness.  These  are  the  people  who  don't 
want  a  mere  draft  for  the  Army  but  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  In  which  all  18-to-20- 
year-olds,  male  and  female,  will  have  to  give 
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two  years  of  labor  to  the 
playing  soldier  or  emptying  bed 
pitals  or  tromping  about,  a  la  the 
Civilian  Conservation   Corps,   In 
Mountains  planting  little  pine 

The  arguments  to  do  this  are 
varied,  ranging  from  the  nasty 
Idealistic.  The  most  ignoble  Is 
luntary  army  costs  too  much 
we'd  rather  spend  on  new  bombers 
craft  carriers  for  admirals  to 
make  the  kids  work  for  nothing 
Some  of  the  same  people  who 
will  shortly  vote  to  give  themselves 
rest  of  the  upper  echelons  in 
huge  pay  raises. 

As  ever  Is  the  case,  they'll 
but  not  capital,   not  money 
certain  piquancy  to  another  pro 
argument:   The  volunteer  army 
because  it  tends  to  recruit  black 
a  higher  proportion  than  they 
general  population. 

Whether  or  not  a  racial  slur 
that's  what  it  sounds  like  wher 
speakers   tell    us:    1)    the   Army 
blacker  and  2)  the  quality  of  th< 
Is  In  decline.  The  argument  thajt 
get  the  biggest  chuckle  Is  the 
slsts  the  "volunteer"  army  Is 
cenary.  The  men  and  women 
say  the  conscription  advocates,  afen 
It  out  of  love  and  a  desire  to 
selves  In  the  larger  greatness 
Ice    and   obedience   to   the 
the  urchins  want  money!  Shall  w< 
same  set  of  standards  of  selflessne^ 
heed?  If  the  boys  and  girls  are 
love,   not  money,   shouldn't   the 
manufacturers  sell  their  product^ 

Well,  perhaps  not,  because 
son  advanced  for  the  draft  Is  tha|t 
for  the  scul.  Our  young  people  are 
Indulged  and  so  pampered  that 
the  hard  virtues  llKe  perseverance 
tude  unknown  to  them,  but  the;' 
to  nervous  disorders  and  frightening 
ties.  In  the  old  days  they  said  the 
character  even  If  did  increase  a 
of  contracting  a  venereal  disease 
tell  us  It  cures  neuroses,  as  anyoiie 
by  looking  at  the  low,  low  flgurei 
holism  and  drug  addiction  In  the 

But  none  of  the  Inconslstencle  i 
assertions  concerning  the  benefits 
Is  really  that  Important.  If  every 
made  for  the  draft  were  valid  and 
it  still  wouldn't  abrogate  Amend|ne: 
of  our  Constitution:  "Neither 
voluntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shafl 
duly  convicted,  shall  exUt  within 
States  or  any  place  subject  to  thei^- 
tlon." 
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It  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
XIII  can  be  licitly  suspended  In 
especially  If  the  enemy  Is  at  the 
United   States  Is   immediately 
threatened,  but  a  peacetime  draft 
ent  proposition  altogether.  To  den& 
their  liberty,  millions  who  have  con 
crime,  who  have  been  convicted  bj 
to  slap  them  into  involuntary  sei 
fight  unemployment  or  because  the 
of  the  population  doesn't  want  to  . 
bill  Is  to  threaten  liberty  herself 

What   if   Congress   said,   "Let's 
teachers.  Their  salaries  are  too  hig^ 
garbage    collectors    and    firemen 
would  stand  for  it  because  e 
see  it  for  the  threat  It  is.  In  the 
It    Is   no   less   of   a   threat   to 
people's  liberty,  and  if  you  doubt 
America  has  changed  as  the  draft 
with  us  longer  and  longer. 

In  1917  and  1940  It  was  looked  oi  as  a  dire, 
exceptional  act  in  an  emergency  situation. 
People  were  acutely  conscious  that  millions 
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of  young  nonfelons,  noncrlmlnals  were  having 
their  liberty  taken  from  them.  After  the 
decades  of  conscription  following  the  Korean 
War,  the  gravity  oi  the  draft  was  lost,  and  it 
v,ame  to  be  looked  on  as  Just  something  the 
government  does  like  taxes  or  price  controls 
or  highway  construction. 

To  mask  the  fact  that  people  In  power  had 
come  to  be  this  casual  about  depriving  their 
fellow  citizens  of  their  liberty,  the  doctrine 
of  service  to  the  state  evolved.  The  notion  of 
owing  your  coimtry  was  propagated,  the  idea 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  to  Washington 
than  to  receive.  The  older  idea  vanished  that 
we  are  not  here  to  serve  the  state,  but  for  the 
state  to  serve  us,  and  if  it  doesn't  It  should 
be  destroyed. 
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THE  NAVIGABILITY  QUESTION 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7.  1977 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  House  voted  to  limit  strictly 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  regulatory 
program  for  dredge  and  fill  activities  in 
rivers,  lakes,  and  wetlands.  In  the  final 
days  of  the  94th  Congress,  however. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  deadlocked 
over  the  extent  of  changes  needed  in  the 
program,  leaving  our  new  Congress  to 
resolve  the  issue.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
4231  which  would  confine  corps  permit 
programs  to  waters  that  are  now  being 
used  or  could  be  used  In  the  future  for 
commercial  navigation.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  would  allow  the  corps  to  dele- 
gate the  permit  authority  to  State  agen- 
cies that  are  willing  to  assume  those 
responsibilities. 

The  story  of  how  waters  which  would 
not  even  support  a  boat  became  "naviga- 
ble" and  within  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
permit  program  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  mysterious  growth  of  Federal  au- 
thority. Because  this  expansion  is  a  typi- 
cal theme,  I  would  like  to  recount  the 
legislative  background  of  the  regulations 
which  the  Army  corps  is  now  using  to  re- 
strict the  rights  of  riparian  owners  and 
other  water  users. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899, 
33  United  States  Code  401,  is  the  tradi- 
tional basis  for  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
navigable  waters.  This  act  is  intended 
to  insure  that  the  Nation's  navigable 
waterways  remain  unobstructed  for  in- 
terstate commercial  traffic. 

Sections  9  and  10  of  that  act  require 
permits  prior  to  construction  of  bridges, 
dams,  dikes,  piers,  or  other  structures  in- 
hibiting water  transportation.  Early 
courts  clarified  that  the  act  could  only 
require  Federal  permits  if  the  waterway 
did,  in  fact,  carry  commercial  goods 
"amongst  the  States."  The  Steamer 
Daniel  Ball  v.  United  States.  77  U.S 
(10  WaU.)  557  (1871), 

This  limited  concept  of  Federal  water 
control  gradually  grew  as  the  Supreme 
Court's  view  of  the  commerce  clause 
mushroomed.  While  in  1899  a  water  body 
had  to  be  navigable  in  fact  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  powers,  a  1940  case 
gave  the  corps  authority  over  any  water 


that  is  potentially  navigable  with  reason- 
able improvements.  United  States  v.  Ap- 
palachian Electric  Power  Co..  311  U.S. 
377  (1940).  Even  that  ruling,  however, 
was  outstripped  by  the  questionable  wis- 
dom of  a  later  Federal  court  case  which 
made  "navigable"  any  waterway  that  had 
ever  in  the  distant  past  been  used  to 
carry  commercial  goods.  Economy  Light 
and  Power  Co.  v.  United  States.  256  U.S. 
113  (1920). 

Under  this  interpretation,  even  a 
stream  1  foot  deep  upon  which  an  18th- 
century  trapper  canoed  his  furs  to 
market  could  be  within  the  purview  of 
Federal  regulations.  Thus,  a  river  or 
stream,  such  as  the  Platte  River  In  my 
district,  which  has  not  been  navigable 
for  over  100  years  suddenly  was  subject 
to  Federal  management.  Furthermore, 
these  broad  potential  navigability  and 
historical  navigability  doctrines  could 
inflate  Federal  authority  to  reach  up 
every  tributary  of  the  Platte  and  into 
the  streams  feeding  some  of  the  most 
productive  farmlands  in  the  world. 

The  real  target  of  these  comprehen- 
sive legal  definitions  of  navigability  was 
evident — the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899  was  being  used  to  promote  nebulous 
clean  environment  goals,  despite  the 
law's  traditional  interstate  commerce 
purpose.  Although  everyone  feels  strong- 
ly about  pure  water  and  beautiful  wet- 
lands, it  is  debatable  whether  this  objec- 
tive is  more  properly  entrusted  to  a  cen- 
tral Federal  Government  instead  of  those 
State  and  local  communities  who  are 
directly  Involved. 

Then  in  1972,  at  the  height  of  the  im- 
passioned environmental  awareness,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  added  still  more  confusion 
to  the  jumbled  overlapping  of  Federal 
and  State  water  authority.  This  act  in- 
troduced two  new  permit  structures  in 
addition  to  the  permit  programs  remain- 
ing under  the  1899  law.  The  two  new 
permit  programs  were  section  402  of  the 
act  allowing  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  regulate  any  discharges 
into  navigable  waters  and  section  404 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  before  beginning  any  dredge 
or  fill  activities  in  navigable  waters. 

In  April  of  1974  the  corps  promulgated 
regulations  specifying  their  responsibil- 
ities under  this  new  act.  These  rules  re- 
lied on  the  basic  definition  of  'navigable 
waters"  that  had  evolved  from  court 
Interpretation.  As  I  discussed  previously, 
that  definition  encompassed  those  waters 
which  are,  were  in  the  past,  or  could 
likely  in  the  future  be  used  for  com- 
mercial water  transportation.  In  spite  of 
this  expansive  definition,  some  environ- 
mental crusaders  felt  it  still  too  con- 
fined. They  contended  that  the  corps 
should  adopt  a  more  pervasive  jurisdic- 
tion because  section  502  of  the  1972  act 
defined  the  term  "navigable  waters"  to 
mean  "the  waters  of  the  United  States." 
As  a  result  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  filed  suit  in  August  1974. 
contending  that  since  Public  Law  92-500 
redefined  navigable  waters,  the  corps 
must  apply  its  dredge  and  fill  regulations 
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over  a  broader  Jurisdiction.  Early  in 
1975  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  acknowledged  this  view  and 
ordered  the  corps  to  implement  their 
regulations  to  the  fullest  scope.  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  v.  Callaway, 

P.  Supp.  (D.D.C.,  March  27, 

1975) , 

In  July  of  1975,  the  corps  brought  forth 
another  set  of  complex  regulations  to  be 
phased  in  over  2  years.  Phase  I,  Imme- 
diately effective,  applied  the  dredge  and 
fill  permit  program  to  include  wetlands 
adjacent  to  traditionally  navigable 
waters. 

Phase  n,  effective  July  1,  1976.  ex- 
tended the  regulations  to  all  primary 
tributaries  of  navigable  waters,  as  well 
as  to  all  lakes  with  a  surface  area  ex- 
ceeding 5  acres.  Phase  m.  effective  July 
1.  1977,  would  regulate  all  other  waters 
up  to  their  headwaters  where  a  stream 
flows  at  less  than  5  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  many  of  us 
in  the  94th  Congress  saw  the  need  for 
some  clarification  of  congressional  pol- 
icy to  quiet  the  waters  muddied  by  this 
dredge  and  fill  issue.  H.R.  7420,  which 
I  sponsored  with  others,  included  the 
same  language  that  Congressman 
Breaux  attached  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments.  H.R. 
9560,  in  committee  on  April  13,  1976. 
This  carefully  drafted  language  would 
limit  Federal  jurisdiction  over  waters 
which  are  not.  in  fact,  navigable  for 
Interstate  commerce. 

This  limiting  provision  was  meant  not 
only  to  negate  the  controversial  Callaway 
case,  but  also  to  restrict  the  corps  au- 
thority to  genuinely  navigable  waters, 
thus  eliminating  absurd  historical 
searches  for  evidence  of  ancient  com- 
merce before  deciding  if  a  river  or  lake 
is  navigable.  To  cling  to  this  illogical 
historical  test  for  navigability  would  only 
undermine  the  public's  respect  for  the 
rationality  of  the  law  Itself  and  jeopar- 
dize the  law's  enforceability. 

On  June  3,  1976.  H.R.  9560  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  339  to  5.  Earlier  by  a 
234-to-121  margin  the  House  had  ap- 
proved an  amendment  by  Congressman 
Jim  Wright  which  included  the  limit- 
ing Breaux  language  and  added  provi- 
sions allowing  the  States  to  administer 
the  permit  program.  Unfortunately,  this 
bill  died  in  the  adjournment  rush,  and 
congressional  policy  on  the  entire  water 
management  issue  is  still  undefined.  By 
introducing  H.R.  4231  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  to  revive  support  for  a 
beneficial  clarification  of  that  policy. 

H.R.  4231  incorporates  the  language 
restricting  the  corps'  jurisdiction  with 
the  Wright  provisions  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  general  permits — instead  of 
separate  programs  imder  the  1899  and 
1972  acts — and  State  protection  of  water- 
ways. I  feel  this  is  the  best  resolution  of 
this  entire  controversy  because  it  in- 
sures agriculture  an  unrestricted  use  of 
water  resources,  perpetuates  the  State's 
privilege  to  dictate  water  policy,  and 
avoids  needless  expense. 

Since  the  corps  release  of  May  6,  1975, 
In  response  to  the  Callaway  decision 
which  stated  in  part: 
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Under  some  of  the  proposed  regulation. 
Federal  permits  may  be  required  by  the 
rancher  who  wants  to  enlarge  his  stockpond, 
or  the  farmer  who  wants  to  deepen  an  irri- 
gation ditch  or  plow  a  field,  or  the  moun- 
taineer who  wants  to  protect  his  land 
against  stream  erosion. 

There  has  been  great  concern  over 
the  impact  such  regulation  could  have 
on  crop  production.  Although  the  corps 
was  quick  to  retract  its  May  6  statement 
and  promise  moderate  and  reasonable 
implementation  of  its  regulations,  where 
even  a  potential  exists  to  put  Federal 
controls  on  agricultural  water,  that  po- 
tential is  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  food 
supply  and  the  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  farmers. 

It  must  be  tmdisputed  that  a  farmer 
can  fill  an  irrigation  diteh  or  divert  a 
stream  on  his  own  land  without  a  Fed- 
eral permit.  H.R.  4231  would  insure  by 
law  that  normal  fanning  operations 
would  be  free  from  corps  intervention. 

The  right  of  States  to  govern  water 
policy  is  traditionally  accepted.  Protec- 
tion and  allocation  of  water  necessarily 
demands  a  careful  balancing  of  many 
important  social  and  economic  interests. 
It  should  be  the  State's  role  to  weigh 
these  concerns  at  a  local  level  where  the 
questions  are  best  understood  and  han- 
dled. Many  States,  Nebraska  included, 
have  sensed  such  a  prominent  responsi- 
bility to  determine  water  policy  that 
their  constitutions  set  forth  specific 
guidelines  for  water  resource  manage- 
ment. The  dominant  role  of  the  States 
becomes  even  more  evident  when  a  lake 
or  stream  is  entirely  within  one  State. 
There  is  great  wisdom  in  leaving  this 
authority  with  the  States,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  toward 
misguided  pollution  control  programs. 
Tlie  Army  corps  came  before  the  Appro- 
priations' Public  Works  Subcommittee 
recently  to  request  an  increase  of  202 
Federal  employees  and  added  funds  to 
administer  the  permit  programs.  The 
corps  representative.  General  Morris, 
clarified  that  those  202  are  needed  to 
merely  keep  pace  with  the  present  pro- 
grams; anticipated  growth  will  require 
still  more  personnel.  These  employees,  at 
taxpayer  expense,  are  needed  to  merely 
handle  the  paperwork,  not  to  mention 
the  tremendous  expense  and  delay  for 
private  businessmen  and  farmers.  In 
both  human  and  monetary  cost,  the  cur- 
rent program  under  swollen  Federal 
jurisdiction  does  not  merit  continuance. 
Finally,  let  me  stress  one  thing  that 
this  legislation  would  not  do.  It  would 
not,  as  some  critics  charge,  destroy  this 
Nation's  valuable  wetlands.  Removing 
some  wetlands  from  the  corps  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  leave  them  without  protec- 
tion, for  there  is  an  ample  body  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  designed  to  preserve 
wildlife  habitats  and  wetlands.  Although 
my  list  may  not  include  them  all,  allow 
me  to  isolate  15  different  laws  protecting 
wetlands : 

Alternative   Laws    and    Programs    Already 
Designed  to  Protect  Wetlands 

1 .  The  Water  Bank  Act. 

2.  The  Rural  Development  Act. 

3.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 
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4.  The  Marine  Protection  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act. 

6.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act. 

6.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act. 

7.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

8.  The  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act. 

9.  The  Federal  Aid  In  WUdllfe  Restoration 
Act. 

10.  The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

11.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act. 

12.  Forestry  Cooperative  Programs. 

13.  Qreat  Plains  Conservation  Program. 

14.  Sou  and  Water  Program, 

15.  The  Wetlands  Acquisition  Act. 

This  is  an  important  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  tlrus  background 
will  help  my  colleagues  see  the  wisdom 
of  supporting  this  legislation  as  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  begins  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 


AMBASSADOR  SMITH  SUPPORTS 
WARNKE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7.  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  head  both  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  delegation 
bring  to  mind  some  conclusions  which 
were  made  during  the  94th  Congress  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Se- 
curity and  Scientific  Affairs,  of  which  I 
was  chairman.  E>uring  these  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  had  examined  the  his- 
tory, organization,  and  functions  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  the  past  2  years.  We  held  numerous 
hearings,  initiated  studies  and  drafted 
legislation  which  this  body  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  to  clarify  the  important 
role  attached  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  by  the  Congress  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
U.S.  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy. 

Our  studies,  reports,  and  legislation 
all  foxmd  it  highly  preferable  for  both 
domestic  and  arms  control  negotiating 
reasons  to  have  a  single  organization 
within  the  executive  branch  responsible 
for  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  arms  control  policy  at  home,  as  well 
as  the  negotiation  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  foreign  powers.  We  found  in 
our  studies  that  the  executive  branch 
functioned  more  effectively  and  that 
overall  national  security  objectives  were 
better  fulfilled  when  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  spoke  with 
one  strong  voice  at  home  and  in  negotia- 
tions overseas.  In  another  study  of  this 
same  issue,  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy  made  very  similar 
recommendations. 

I  was  very  pleased  therefore  to  see 
these  points  reiterated  by  our  former 
chief  negotiator  at  SALT  and  the  former 


lost. 
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Director  of  the  Arms  Contri>l 
armament  Agency,  Gerard 
this  morning's  Washington 
mend  Ambassador  Sirith's 
lated  letter  to  my  colleagues 
serious  consideration  In  the 
bate  over  the  President's  noi^iinee 
the  Director  of  ACDA  and 
bassador  to  the  strategic  arm,  i 
talks: 
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PATTI,   WAXIfXE    AND   THE    "ONE 

Hat"  Notion 


Man,  One 


and 


A  few  thoughts  about  the 
Paul  Warnke  and  "two  hats." 

Having  been   the  Arms  Cont 
armament   Agency  Director   an< 
negotiator,  I  feel  with  special 
thrust   of   the    notion    being 
some  senators — one  man,  one  hat 
I  thought  that  Congress  had 
Issue  long  ago.  The  Arms 
that  the  formulation  and 
arms  control  policy  can  be.^t  be 
central  organization  charged  by 
primary  responsibility.  It  must 
carry  out  the  preparation  for 
ment  of  United  States 
tematlonal  negotiations.  It . 
director  of  ACDA  shall  have  . 
slblUty  for  arms  control  matters 
Izes  him  for  the  purpose  of  cond_ 
tlatlons  to  communicate  with  rep 
of  ether  nations. 

As  I  understand  it.  the 
natlng  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  dlrecto 
negotiator  Is  trying  to  carry  out  tl 
record  shows  that  when  the  first 
tors  of  ACDA  wore  two  hats,  the 
eratlon  and  the  ABM  Treaties 
ated.  When  the  two  hats  were 
separate  Individuals  no  treaties 
reached. 

When,  during  SALT,  the  nego 
wa.s  temporarily  donned  by  a 
aide,  one  result  was  that  becaus  i 
tlve  privilege   the   Congress   was 
receive   testimony   from   that 
wonder   if   the  proponents  of 
the  two  hats  have  considered 
tlon  of  that  situation  might  be 
if  their  effort  Is  successful. 

Paul  Warnlte,  In  my  Judgment, 
man  for  the  arms  control  job.  I: 
disagrees,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
tlon  Is  a  negative  vote  rather 
tag  Warnke  for  the  ACDA 
not  supporting  nim  as  negotiator. 

Oeraro 
Washington. 
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TOO     MANY     PEOPLE 
GOOD   REASONS   FOR 
PAUL  C.  WARNKE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


'  REPRESENl  ATTVES 


19?  7 


Spe:  iker 


for 


OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Monday,  March  7. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  ,^j.v.. 
most  immediate  issue  touched 
Joseph  Alsop,  in  hLs  column  f 

is  the  danger  to  the  U.S. 

posed   by   the   nomination 
Warnke  as  our  chief 
gotiator.  He  states  : 

Too  many  people,  have  two 
for   fearing   that   President 
nee  .  .  .  will    reinforce    a    dange 
bias  In  the  crucial  [InteUlgencel 
process. 
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is  devoted  to  telling  us  about  the  "bias" 
which  has  resulted  in  consistent  under- 
estimation of  Soviet  military  spending, 
which  he  attributes  to  "the  ideological 
slants — often  in  extreme  form — of  any 
characteristically  liberal  American  uni- 
versity professor." 

In  the  body  of  his  column,  Mr.  Alsop  is 
anxious  to  have  us  regard  consistently 
disastroas  performance  by  certain  intel- 
ligence analysts  as  mere  academic  back- 
biting by  "honorable  but  misguided"  pro- 
fessors. He  does  this  because  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  consider  that  there  may  in  fact 
be  "the  ugliest  sort  of  spy  drama"  in- 
volved. 

The  road  to  national  survival  requires 
a  willingness  to  consider  the  possibihty  of 
real-life  ugly  spy  dramas.  Furthermore, 
well-meaning  but  consistently  wrong 
analysts  need  to  be  replaced. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I  should  like 
to  place  the  Alsop  column  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1977) 

A  Cautionary  Tale 
(Note.— rhe  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
sharply  raised  its  estimate  of  what  the  So- 
viet Union  was  spending  on  defense,  a  change 
that  can  mean,  according  to  one's  point  of 
view,  either  that  the  Russians  have  started 
to  expand  their  forces  in  a  terrifying  man- 
ner, or  that  the  earlier  estimate  was  too 
low. — The  Economist) 

Nothing  In  this  city  has  been  more  amaz- 
ing than  the  totally  blank  response  of  the 
American  political  community  to  the  episode 
above  mentioned.  The  change  of  estimate  was 
made  long  prior  to  the  intervention  of  the 
so-called  Watch  Committee  in  the  estimating 
process. 

Furthermore,  the  offlcal  flgiu-e  on  Soviet 
defense  spending  rose  from  "6  to  8  per  cent" 
of  the  Soviet  Gross  National  Product  to  no 
less  than  "13  per  cent."  In  other  words. 
America's  single  most  Important  foreign  esti- 
mate in  the  whole  book  was  approximately 
doubled,  apparently  overnight.  It  Is  there- 
fore high  time  to  tell  the  cautionary  tale  of 
what  really  happened. 

It  Is  time,  In  the  first  place,  because  too 
many  people  have  two  good  reasons  for  fear- 
ing that  President  Carter's  nominee  for  chief 
disarmament  negotiator,  Paul  C.  Warnke,  will 
reinforce  a  dangerous  policy  bias  In  the  cru- 
cial estimating  process.  And  secondly.  It  Is 
time  because  thLs  same  bias  has  already  pro- 
duced results  which  look  unpleasantly  like 
(but  do  not  In  fact  resemble)  the  ugliest 
kind  of  spy  drama. 

To  make  what  happened  understandable, 
It  Is  necessary  to  say  something  about  our 
little  understood  American  intelligence  com- 
munity. On  the  estimating  side,  in  brief, 
there  Is  a  sharp  division  between  the  mili- 
tary and  cirtlian  analysts.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  analysts  belong,  broadly 
speaking,  to  the  American  professoriate. 
Many  of  them  in  fact  have  the  ldeologic.il 
slants — often  in  extreme  form — of  any  char- 
acteristically liberal  American  university  pro- 
fessor. 

To  give  one  example,  there  is  the  honorable 
but  misguided  man  who  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  CIA's  analytical  branch,  but  ended  his 
career  after  Dr.  James  Schlesinger  took  over 
the  CIA.  He  was  dead  wrong  about  Hungary 
In  1956.  In  the  Cuban  missUe  crisis  In  1962, 
h©  was  SD  obstinately  WTong  that  he  wished 
to  stop  the  U-2  overflights,  which  alone  re- 
vealed the  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba.  And  he 
was  dead  wrong  about  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968. 

There  was  nothing  evil  about  these  er- 
rors— although  It  was  perhaps  a  bit  odd  that 
the  man  who  committed  them  was  contln- 
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uously  promoted.  The  errors  simply  reflected 
the  view,  so  common  In  the  American  profes- 
soriate, that  the  Soviets  at  bottom  are  much 
nicer  and  a  lot  less  militaristic  than  nasty- 
minded  persons  too  often  believe. 

Inevitably,  tiiis  view  deeply  affected  the 
estimates  of  Soviet  defense  outlays.  A  Byzan- 
tine system  was  evolved  by  the  CIA's  civilian 
analysts — and  partly  accepted,  too,  by  the 
Pentagon's  Defense  Intelligence  analysts — 
which  v/as  obviously  calculated  to  produce 
comfortingly  low  estimates. 

The  resulting  estimates  looked  grossly  un- 
realistic to  some  people,  Including  this  re- 
porter, because  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
weapons  the  Soviets  were  buying.  But  noth- 
ing much  was  done  about  the  problem  until 
Lieutenant  General  Daniel  Graham  vir&a 
named  Director  of  Defense  Intelligence  In 
1974,  when  a  serious  debate  began. 

In  1975,  the  American  Intelligence  "proc- 
essing centers"  In  Germany  then  picked  up  a 
Soviet  emigrant-defector  who  must  be  name- 
less, since  he  would  otherwise  go  in  peril  of 
his  life.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  thus  he  had 
been  able  to  be  defected  from  an  extremely 
high  post  In  the  Soviet  central  planning  ap- 
paratus, the  GOSPLAN. 

This  emigrant-defector  produced  an  earth- 
quake-like convulsion  among  the  analysts 
and  estimators  of  the  American  Intelligence 
community.  Somewhat  earlier,  he  had  had  an 
Indisputable  "need  to  know,"  which  caused 
him  to  be  shown  the  .secret,  line-by-llne  So- 
viet defense  budget  for  1970.  He  was  huavily 
guarded  when  studying  the  defense  budget, 
and  was  forbidden  to  take  notes.  But  by  luck, 
he  had  a  near-photographic  memory. 

Becau.se  of  his  former  key  position  in  the 
GOSPLAN,  the  emigrant-defector  was 
brought  to  this  country  for  "debriefing"  by 
the  CIA.  He  promptly  made  himself  bitterly 
unwelcome.  The  published  American  esti- 
mate for  Soviet  defense  spending  In  the  year 
1970  had  been  "6  per  cent"  of  Gross  National 
Product.  This  was  in  turn  based  on  a  more 
detailed  calculation  by  the  estimators  that 
the  Soviets  had  spent  25  billion  rubles  on 
defense  that  year. 

The  emigrant-defector  reported.  Instead, 
that  the  actual  total  for  Soviet  defense 
.spending  In  the  1970  budget  he  had  seen  was 
no  less  than  50  billion  rubles!  He  further 
backed  up  thLs  highly  unsettling  report  with 
a  wealth  of  remembered  figures  from  the 
various  subordinate  parts  of  the  secret  Soviet 
budget. 

As  the  debriefing  proceeded,  the  Pentagon 
was  Informed  under  the  usual  procedures.  Dr. 
James  Schlesinger,  by  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, even  agreed  to  defer  any  revision  of  the 
published  intelligence  estimates  until  after 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  had  passed  through 
Congress  that  summer — for  fear  of  accusa- 
tions of  propaganda-making  for  U.S.  defense 
spending.  But  the  Pentagon  was  only  most 
casually  Informed  about  the  curious  lie- 
detector  test  that  was  abruptly  administered 
to  the  Soviet  emigrant-defector  by  his  CIA 
debrief ers,  or  perhaps  by  some  of  their  su- 
perior officers. 

As  director  of  Defense  Intelligence,  General 
Graham  only  learned  that  the  emigrant- 
defector  had  failed  a  He-detector  test  when 
this  Invaluable  witness  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  being  shipped  back  to  Germany  In  heavy 
disgrace  as  a  probable  provocateur.  General 
Graham  promptly  obtained  the  backing  at 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  and  then 
demanded  the  body,  as  It  were,  first  from 
Lieutenant  General  Vernon  A.  Walters,  and 
then  from  the  next  man  in  the  CIA  packing 
order.  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence  Ed- 
ward Proctor. 

At  first.  Proctor  tried  hard  to  resist  turning 
over  the  emigrant-defector  to  General  Gra- 
ham. But  there  was  no  remedy  vnder  the 
established  procedures,  so  the  emigrant- 
defector  was  sent  to  General  Graham's  office 
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In  the  custody  of  a  CIA  operative.  This  latter 
had  been  surprisingly  instructed  not  to  leave 
the  emigrant-defector  alone  with  General 
Graham,  and  he  had  to  be  forcibly  prevented 
from  entering  General  Graham's  office. 

General  Graham,  who  speaks  excellent 
Russian,  then  discovered  that  the  lie- 
detector  test  had  been  improperly  adminis- 
tered— to  put  It  almost  too  politely.  It  Is 
not  generally  known,  but  polygraph  or  lie- 
detector  tests  can  easily  be  crooked  by  u.sing 
long,  many-claused,  highly  conditional  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  answered  accurately 
without  careftil  reflection.  The  effort  to  re- 
flect causes  the  same  electric  tremor  as  lying. 
"Yes-or-no"  questions  are  thus  the  only  ones 
which  give  dependable  results,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  He-detectors  are  dependable. 

In  the  sequel,  the  CIA's  Deputy  Director 
for  Intelligence  was  reqxiested  to  provide  his 
own  witness  for  a  new  test.  In  the  presence 
of  this  CIA  witness,  the  Soviet  emigrant- 
defector  went  through  an  unbiased  lie- 
detector  test  of  the  classic  "yes-or-no"  type 
with  flying  colors. 

Hence  the  orders  to  ship  the  witness  to 
Germany  were  cancelled.  The  debriefing  con- 
tinued. The  emigrant-defector's  testimony 
was  found  to  stand  up  under  severe  cross- 
checking with  other  Intelligence.  In  conse- 
quence, the  rate  and  magnitude  of  estimated 
Soviet  defense  spending  were  approximately 
doubled. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
this  extraordinary  but  true  story.  To  begin 
with,  the  upward  revision  of  the  estimate 
was  clearly  Inadequate.  In  1970.  the  year  the 
emigrant-defector  had  evidence  for,  the  vast 
Soviet  expenditure  on  civil  defense  had  not 
yet  even  begun,  for  example.  More  Important, 
It  is  utterly  wrong  to  see  anything  politically 
sinister  In  the  narrowly  frustrated  attempt 
to  spirit  away  the  unwelcome  testimony  of 
the  Soviet  emigrant-defector.  The  argument 
among  the  estimators  and  analysts  is  essen- 
tially an  academic  debate.  In  academic  de- 
bates, as  long  experience  proves,  almost  any- 
thing goes  once  both  sides  are  deeply  com- 
mitted. For  the  side  that  sees  its  position 
being  shot  to  hell  by  new  evidence,  also 
sees  prestige,  careers,  position  and  all  else 
being  shot  to  hell. 

Here  think  of  Heinrich  Schllemann  digging 
up  Mycenae  when  the  whole  Euronean  aca- 
demic world  was  deeply  committed  to  the 
view  that  there  was  no  Indigenous  Greek 
civilization  In  the  Bronze  Age.  Mvcenae 
plainly  proved  the  very  onposlte.  Yet  the 
German  and  English  professoriate  bullied 
poor  Schllemann  so  unmercifully  that  he 
finally  agreed  that  Mvcenae.  the  true  citadel 
of  Agamemnon  and  his  forebears,  was  noth- 
ing but  a  Phoenician  trading  post! 

Where  the  professoriate  Is  deeplv  but 
wrongly  committed.  In  other  words,  factual 
evidence  of  an  Inconvenient  kind  is  fre- 
quently handled  with  total  ruthlessness. 
Nowadays  this  Is  an  Important  point  to 
remember — and  for  major  reasons  of  na- 
tional policy. 


DEFEAT  OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7.  1977 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  today  in 
defeating  the  resolution  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Committee  on  Professional 
Sports.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
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the  committee  during  the  last  session 
and  was  quite  impressed  with  its  findings 
regarding  the  professional  sports  indus- 
try. The  committee  has  published  an  ex- 
cellent initial  report  containing  several 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  professional  sports  in  this  coun- 
try. In  my  judgment,  the  Investigation 
and  extensive  studies  conducted  by  the 
committee  were  quite  thorough  and 
scholarly,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  resources 
available  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opposition  to  the  re-crea- 
tion of  the  committee  involved  primarily 
the  jurisdictional  one  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  While  the  Select 
Committee  on  Professional  Sports  never 
intended  to  impinge  on  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  In  the  area  of  antitrust  prob- 
lems involving  professional  sports,  I  can 
nonetheless  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  issue.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  give  consideration  to  the 
findings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Sports  as  they  bear  on  the 
status  of  professional  sports,  and  in  par- 
ticular organized  baseball,  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  Information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressionai, 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  8,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 
•Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foresty 

To  consider  proposed  legislation  recom- 
mending changes  In  the  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  be  followed  by  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act. 
Until  noon  322  Russell  Building 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  mil- 
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Itary  procurement  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weapons. 

224  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
bear  officials  of  the  Mining  Enforce- 
ment and  Safety  Administration  and 
for  the  Instlttite  for  Museum  Services. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  D.  Morris,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:45  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  consider  the  nomination  of  James  T. 
Mclntyre,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment. 

S-126  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  and  units  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146  Capitol 
Appropriations 

State,  Ju.stice,  Commerce  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  hear 
testimony  on  Agriculture  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  S.  365.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the   National   Aeronautics   and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Environmental  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 

budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the  Federal   Highway  Administration. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
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to  establish 
to  direct  a 
enfergy  policy. 
::sen  Building 


;  prog  rams 


Reduction  and  Slmpllfl^tlon  Act  of 
1977  (HJl.  3477) 

2221  Dli^sen  Building 
OoTemmental  Affairs 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  82( 
8  Department  of  Energy  r 
coordinated  national 

3302  Dlri 
Human  Resources 

Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom 
mlttee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  602 
funds  and  extending 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
ices  and  Construction  Afct. 

4332  Dlr^sen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  further  consider  S.  Res. 
proposing  several  changeii 
ate  rules,  principally  wl;h 
rule  XXII  (cloture),  an< 
other  committee  business 

301  Ru^ell  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
fiscal    year    1978 
Government  Intelligence 


authorizing 
through 
AbTBkTy  Serv- 


authoi  izatlons 


on  proposed 
for 
activities. 
,  Capitol 


&-407, 


•Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  bearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  liability  Insurance  on  small 
businesses,  and  on  S.  527,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
furnish  relnsiirance  for  jiroperty  lia- 
bility Insurers  for  small  business  con- 
cerns which  would  not  <itherwise  be 
able  to  obtain  product  liafsility  inst- 
ance on  reasonable  terms 

6202  Dlrk^en  Building 
Special  Committee  on  Aging 
To  continue  its  investigation 
fraudulent  practices  in 
medicare  programs. 
Main  hearing  room,  LongwoHh  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-Hew  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  , 
et  estimates  for  fiscal"  _ 
the  Department  of  HEW, 
flclals  of  the  Health 
tratlon. 


of  alleged 
nledicaid  and 


year 


Servlc  Bs 


wit  lesses 


11:00  am. 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
To  hold  hearings  to  recei 
from    Administration 
cerning   International 
tutlons. 

4221 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  , 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year 
Department  of  Agricultur; 
1224 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works 

To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects,  to 
ment  of  the  Interior 
and  representatives  of  the 
Bovirces  Council. 

1223  Dlrks(^ 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on 
budget  estimates  for  flsca: 
for  the  Department  of 
ofllclals    of   the    Center 
Control. 


yeir 


Secret  ary 


HEW 

f  )r 


through  12, 
in  the  Sen- 
regard   to 
to  consider 


projjosed  budg- 

1978   for 

to  hear  of- 

AdminlB- 


S-128,  Capitol 


Assjlstance 

testimony 
con- 
financial  Instl- 


Dlrksiin  Building 


prop{eed  budget 
1P78  for  the 

Dirksin  Building 


proposed  budg- 

1978   for 

h^ar  Depart- 

Andrus 

Water  Re- 


Buildlng 


proposed 
year   1978 
to  hear 
Disease 


S-I28,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977    for    the    Departments    of   State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
To  consider  H.R.  3839,  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  as  contained  in  Pres- 
Idental  message  dated  January  17, 
and  H.J.  Res.  269,  proposed  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  dis- 
aster relief. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Sen- 
ate and  Joint  Items,  and  on  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977  for  the  legislative  branch. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  consideration  of  bills  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(S.  251,  262,  and  253). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
4:00  pjn. 
Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To   bold   closed    hearings   on   proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weap- 
ons. 

212  Russell  Building 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  in  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
UntU :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  Presidential 
budget   requests   for   fiscal   year   1978 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 9:30  a.m. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  In- 
ter-American Foundation,  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs, 
and  U.N.  Environmental  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
certain  units  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 


March  7,  1977 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establlshment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee    on    Health    and    Scientific 

Research 

To  hold  bearings  to  receive  testimony  on 

procedures  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  for  testing  new  drugs. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   bold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 
standards.   (S.  682,  568,  182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  review  those  items  in  the  Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  fall 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  making  reconunendatlons 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    Administration    witnesses    con- 
cerning international  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works 
To  continue  hearing^  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 


March  7,  1977 


Appropriations 

Treasiu'y,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Office  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH   11 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

0:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Solehce,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1978  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
State  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  piograms. 

357  Russell  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To    review    Items    In    the    Presidential 

budget  lor  fiscal  year  1978  wblch  fall 

within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  to 

be    followed    by    closed    briefing    by 

former  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  on 

his  recent  trip  to  Greece,  Turkey  and 

•  <Jypru8. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Education.  Arts  and 
Humanities 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  701,  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  edu- 
cational institutions  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  high  fuel  costs  and 
shortages. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Special  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

155  Russell  Building 
MARCH    14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  /.dmlnlstration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subconunlttee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  11,  and  printed 
amendment  No.  40  thereto,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict Judges. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MARCH    15 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dh-ksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  for  the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterial 
Expenses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  bearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrk.sen  BuUdlng 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transp>ortatlon 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   bold    hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards   (S.  682,  658,   182,  715). 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
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Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  j-ear  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropirations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resvime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Approprlatloiis 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  bear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 
6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive  testimony  on   tne  overaU   eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcorr' mlttee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, with  testimony  on  nuclear 
aspects. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  InteUlgence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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10:30  a  jn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransiJortatlon 
Merchant  Martne  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  call  Ing  for  more 
stringent  oil  tanker  safely  standards 
(S.  662,  686,  182,  716). 

6110  Dlrkjien  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prop  ssed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19'  '8  for  public 
works  programs  to  hear  rep  resentatlves 
of  the  Energy  Research  aid  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

Room  to  b<  announced 
MARCH  17 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop  osed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dirki  en  Building 
10:00  a  Jn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  G  sneral  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop  »ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchs  se  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  HandlcappKl,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  DlrfaBn  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop  »ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1)78  for  the 
Alcohol,     Drug     Abuse     aid     Mental 
Health     Administration,     and     Saint 
Elizabeth  Hospital. 

S- 128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  A  fTalrs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Export  Admlnls  ;ratlon  Act 
and  related  matters. 

6302  Dlrkfi  >n  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  prepara  Ion  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurren  ;  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budg  et. 

357  Russ  511  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transp  artatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  S  pace 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  36; .  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1  )78  for  the 
National      Aeronautics      and      Space 
Administration. 

236  Rtus  !ll  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy   Reearch    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  lor  the  En- 
ergy     Research      and      Dsvelopment 
Adnxlnlstratlon . 

3110  Dirks  in  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authc  rlzatlon 
To   hold    closed   hearings   oi  i    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizatli  n  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  actlvli  les. 

8- 107.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpi  irtatlon 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommlttei 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills    :alllng  lor 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  sa  'ety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  686.  182.  715) . 

6110  Dlrksi  in  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearing  on  propc  sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1178  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

8-  28,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped.  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Pub- 
lic Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search,    development,     testing     and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 

To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Commtmlcatlons  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic  communications   common   carrier 
policies    (i.e.,   telephones,   computers, 
etc.) 

235  RusseU  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including   S.   929   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  represent- 
atives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;   the  Office  of 
the    Solicitor;    and    the    Navajo-Hopi 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic  conimunlcatlons   common    carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

236  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,  Including  8.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  for  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978   for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,     Mapping     Agency.     Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for 
the   National   Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concxirrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
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receive  testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment .Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  l"reasury,  the  Post- 
al Service,  and  General  Government, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (l.e.,  telephone,  computer, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorl- 
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zatlons  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3802  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
school  assistance  in  Federal  affected 
areas  and  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,   including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   for   education   of   the   handi- 
capped, and  for  occcupatlonal.  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1378  Dlrksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association — Of- 
fice of  Rail  Public  Counsel. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District. 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
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Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
industry,  including  S.  292,  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,   to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 

To   hold    oversight   hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for   1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets 
Until:  Noon 

154  Russell  Building 
MARCH  28 
9.30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Housing    and    Urban 

Development 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Goveriunent  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical   Institute  for  the 
Deaf;    the   American   Printing   House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
get  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,   including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

8110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrteen  Building 
Aporoprlatlons 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the   Export-Import    Bank,    and    Over- 
seas  Private   Investment   Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

8-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidzet 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,    to   hear   members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Ttansportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  Investment  disclo- 
sure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
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Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,   to   hear   members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  continue   hearings   to  examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:  1  pjn.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation. 
Fund. 

1114  Dirksen  Bulldlnc 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  tran.sporta- 
tlon   Industry,  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal   year   197B 
for    the    defense    establishments,    tn 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Social   Security   Administra- 
tion. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
members    of     Congress    and     public 
witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee     on     Public     Lands     and 
Resources 
To   consider  S.   7,   to  establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface   Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to      control      surface      coal      mining 
operations. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Goverrunent  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propa- 
gation of  an  international  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  any 
major  project  expected  to  have  sig- 
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nlflcant  adverse  effect  on  the  physical 
environment. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   the   Office   for   Civil   Rights,    In- 
spector General,  Policy  Research  and 
General  Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    public    works    projects,    to    hear 
members     of     Congress     and     public 
witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee    on   Budget    Authorisation 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiacal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government   intelligence   activities. 
S-407.  Capitol 
APPIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tiansportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  8.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dliksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
V.'ater  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419.  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HtTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  IVeasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congre.'ss  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various   oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

.APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnes?es. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
esulmates    for    flscal    year    1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  lesume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Ccncumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  flscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1973   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

3-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  am. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of  the  Interior  and  re- 
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lated  Agencies,   to   hear  public   wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1976  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and    community    development    legis- 
lation  with  a   view   to   reporting   Its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302"Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accoimting,  and 

Ms,nagement 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
final  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legis- 
lation with  a  view  to  reporting  its 
flnal  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon     to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL    26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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pfoposed  estl- 

the  Urban 

Adtnlnistratlon. 

Building 


Dlrli  sen 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommlttei  i 

To  continue  bearings  on  pre  posed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

National  Highway  Trafflf  Safety  Ac^ 

ministration. 

1224  Dirlfsen  Building 
APRIL  27 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommitte< 
To  continue  bearings  on 
mates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Mass    Transportation 
1224 
APRIL   28 
2:00  pjn. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommltte* 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
National  Highway  Traffic 
ministration. 

1224  Dlr^en  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
tary  policy. 

5302  Dirk^en  BuUding 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban!  Affairs 
To  consider  ail  proposed  lej  Islatlon  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurlsd  ctlon  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  flna:   recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Ci  immlttee  by 
May  15. 

53C2  Dlrkfen  BuUding 


pro  josed 


budget 
1978  for  the 
Safety  Ad- 


1  01 


noon. 
J  (lanchester 
Man- 
following 


N  )rth 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock 

Rev.    David    L.    Rogers 
Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Chester,    Ind.,    offered    the 
prayer: 

Before  You,  God,  we  stand  in  thanks- 
giving, mindful  that  You  giv^  life,  help 
and  accept  us. 

Enable  us  to  face  today  with  excite- 
ment, confidence,  joy.  hope;  bi  t  with  fear 
and  trembling  as  we  conside  ■  the  trust 
that  You  have  in  us  and  the  i|ill  to  serve 
people  who  depend  upon  us. 

Keep  before  us  the  plea 
among  us  as  well  as  the  mos 

Give  us:  Clear  minds  to 
part  we  must  play  in  human 
warm  hearts  to  respond  to 
for  acceptance;  open  eyes  to 
as  brother  or  sister ;  sensitive 
tears  of  hurt,  sorrow,  need, 
of  confidence,  trust  hope;  Yoilr 
empower  us — to  give  Your 


ar  d 


pei  ice 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joui^ial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
A  message  in  writing  from 
dent  of  the  United  States  was 
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Affairs 
U.S.  mone- 


MAY   5 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  jiirlsdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  its  final  recom- 
mendations to  the  Budget  Committee 
by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
6302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 


To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Build  in" 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  onehumans  around  the  world — their  ri^ht 


of  his  secretaries. 


c^ll 

the  least 

powerful. 

dfecide  what 

liberation; 

hi  man  need 

i  dentify  all 

to  hear 

laughter 

spirit  to 

Amen. 


eirs 


las  exam- 
day's  pro- 
House  his 


PR:  :sroENT 

the  Presi- 
communi- 


THE  REVEREND  DAVID  L.  ROGERS 

(Mr,  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  privilege  to  have  one  of  my  constituents 
and  friends,  the  Reverend  David  Rogers, 
opening  our  session  with  prayer  today. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Rogers  is  pastor  of 
the  Manchester  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
which  serves  the  community  of  North 
Manchester,  Ind.,  and  Manchester  Col- 
lege. He  is  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Pastors  Association,  president  of  the  Wa- 
bash County  Mental  Health  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Mental  Health.  Prior  to  coming  to 
North  Manchester,  he  served  pastorates 
in  Roanoke  and  Fairfax,  Va. 

David  Rogers  is  an  uncommon  man, 
and  I  wish  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  could  have  the  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  him  as  I  have.  He  is  an  individ- 
ual who  deeply  believes  in  Christian  con- 
cern for  the  total  person.  There  is  one 
Gospel,  he  teaches,  speaking  to  both  the 
personal  and  social  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  his  service  to  his  community,  David 
Rogers  exemolifies  the  life  of  an  involved, 
committed  Christian.  He  is  actively  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  our  fellow 


to  equal  treatment  under  law,  their  right 
to  good  health,  their  right  to  food,  their 
right  to  make  their  own  choices  freely 
as  God's  creation. 

His  ministry  is,  indeed,  a  ministry  to 
the  whole  person.  Some  of  us  may  view 
his  work  as  social  Christianity  or  applied 
Christianity.  David  Rogers  views  it  as 
the  imperative  given  us  by  the  Teacher 
of  Galilee,  who  said,  "Feed  my  sheep." 

The  Reverend  David  Rogers  is  trulv 
a  good  shepherd  for  the  people  whom  he. 
lives  among.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome 
him  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  honored  to  introduce  him  to  my 
colleagues. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO 
SIT  TODAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  11, 1977,  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
through  Friday,  March  11,  1977,  during 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  a 
bill  making  economic  stimulus  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RUXES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CHAIRMAN  AND 
MEMBER  OF  SELECT  COMMITIEE 
ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

Mr.  WRIGITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez)  be  excused 
as  chairman  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  House  does  not 
have  to  be  told  of  the  controversy  over 
the  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 
It  appears  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  at  this  point  whether  or  not 
the  House  under  our  precedents,  as  we 
have  a  right  to  do,  should  accept  the 
resignation  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  it  should  be  preceded  by 
some  sort  of  explanation  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  members  of 
that  committee  as  to  exactly  what  the 
situation  within  the  committee  is. 

It  appears  to  this  Member,  based  on 
the  available  facts,  that  we  may  be  forced 
to  choose  between  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Sprague.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  believe  the  House  might  want  to  seri- 
ously consider  which  of  the  tv,^o  it  will 
side  with.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  we  ought  to  deal  with  an 
Important  issue  that  has  occupied  this 
House  now  for  almost  2  months. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
try  to  assure  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  that  the  expressions 
made  in  the  press  have  not  truly.  I  think, 
portrayed  the  situation  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  see  any  way  at  this  point — 
and  I  underline  "at  this  point" — that  this 
can  be  described  as  an  argument  between 
the  staff  and  the  chairman.  The  commit- 


tee met  yesterday  under  an  acting  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Preyer).  The  committee  was 
at  that  point  yesterday  firmly  together. 
They  acted  very  quickly  on  some  very 
difficult  and  contentious  subjects.  They 
answered  many  of  the  questions  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  put  before  us  about 
civil  rights,  about  rules  of  procedure, 
about  rules  of  interrogation,  about  rules 
of  the  committee,  all  done  in  a  very 
worthy  fashion  with  counsel. 

The  committee  was  acting  as  a  cohe- 
sive whole.  We  moved  on  to  establish  a 
task  force  on  the  budget,  so  when  the 
budget  comes  back  through  this  commit- 
tee, we  will  get  a  congressional  not  a  staff 
budget. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  chief  counsel 
of  this  committee  firmly  understands  his 
role  as  chief  counsel;  that  many  of  the 
problems  that  developed  in  the  very  be- 
ginning came  about  due  to  the  interim 
nature  and  the  fact  that  the  committee 
first  established  had  a  "lame  duck  chair- 
man." 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  would  like  to 
join  me  on  this;  but  the  gentleman  voted 
against -the  committee  twice,  but  now 
feels  it  should  continue  and  I  believe 
agrees  with  me  that  the  committee  is 
working  in  unison,  is  working  very  hard, 
and  is  working  in  a  nonpartisan  fashion. 
I  assure  the  House  this  Member  has  been 
spending  9  to  12  hours  a  day  on  it  to  try 
and  put  behind  us  a  question  raised  in 
the  national  press,  which  I  consider  to 
have  been  erroneous  at  the  beginning.  I 
believe  it  would  do  well  lor  the  reputation 
of  this  House  and  also  help  us  to  reestab- 
lish the  very  real  reasons  that  I  think 
this  committee  was  established.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  this  should  go  on  without  any 
more  of  the  internecine  strife  appearing 
in  the  press,  and  that  the  committee  un- 
der new  leadership  and  with  unanimous 
purpose  will  prove  its  original  purpose 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  upon  the  presentation  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  resignation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  the 
gentleman  was  advised  by  such  means 
as  were  available  to  the  Speaker  and  to 
me.  neither  of  us  being  able  to  contact 
the  gentleman  directly,  although  hav- 
ing repeatedly  tried,  that  the  Speaker 
did  not  intend  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
resignation  or  to  lay  that  resignation 
before  this  House,  its  acceptance  before 
the  Speaker  and  I  could  talk  personally 
and  at  some  length  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

On  last  Saturday  afternoon  I  did  fin- 
ally have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez).  I  regard  the 
gentleman  as  a  man  of  extremely 
high  purpose.  I  have  almost  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  gentleman's  integri- 
ty and  for  his  decency.  I  regard  him  as 
a  cherished  personal  friend.  So  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
and    I    were    able    to    have    a    com- 


pletely free  and  relaxed  conversation, 
uncluttered  by  any  of  the  stilted  re- 
straints that  sometimes  inhibit  commu- 
nication. We  talked  freely  and  discussed 
this  matter  candidly. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  if  he  would  be  able 
to  come  back  this  week  and  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
that,  so  far  as  the  Speaker  and  I  were 
concerned,  he  still  was  the  chairman. 
I  suggested  that  he  might  wish  to  come 
Monday  and  sit  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  replied : 

Jim,  you  are  talking  to  the  wrong  person. 
I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  committee. 
I  have  resigned. 

I  said  to  him : 

Henry,  the  Speaker  doesn't  desire  to  accept 
your  resignation,  absent  talking  with  you. 

He  said: 

Please  inform  the  Speaker  for  me  that  I 
am  quite  sincere.  I  do  not  want  to  contest 
the  issue.  I  do  not  consider  myself  any  longer 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  certainly 
not  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  would 
Implore  you  to  accept  my  resignation. 

I  pursued  it  still  further,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mari^land.  I  told 
Mr.  Gonzalez  that  there'  are  many 
friends  of  his  on  the  House  floor,  and 
tliat  some  of  them  might  wish  to  contest 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  told  me  that  he  did  not  want 
that  at  the  present  time.  He  said  that 
h3  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  we 
would  simply  accept  his  resignation.  It 
is  upon  that  advice  from  a  personal 
friend  that  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  his  resignation  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  un- 
dejstand  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  in  view  of 
the  public  statements  that  he  has  made, 
and  I  also  understand  the  Speaker's  de- 
sire to  follow  his  wishes,  but  there  is  a 
larger  issue  involved  here.  That  is, 
whether  or  not  the  House  is  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  serious 
charges  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  has  made  against  the  chief 
counsel,  the  abuse  of  salaries  and  other 
m.atters  that  he  publicly  stated  in  a  hear- 
ing earlier  last  month,  and  the  further 
charges  that  he  made  in  writing  at  the 
time  he  resigned. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  is 
not  here  today  to  speak  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  could  debate  his 
accusations,  but  there  is  a  larger  issue 
than  just  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  to  the  request. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  objection  and 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman, in  the  final  analysis,  would  with- 
draw his  objection  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Number  one,  I  think  that  the  objec- 
tion that  might  force  this  into  a  roUcall 
would   compound   what   I   think   is   a 
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to  this  House  and  seek  another  resolution 
to  renew  the  life  of  the  committee  for 
the  balance  of  the  95th  Congress. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  with- 
out going  into  great  detail,  that  the 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations,  I  thhik, 
thoroughly  disproves  any  notion  that 
under  the  management  of  the  special 
counsel,  Mr.  Sprague,  there  had  been 
any  violations  of  the  spending  limita- 
tions placed  upon  the  committee  by  the 
original  resolution. 

The  testimony,  as  I  recall  it,  was  that 
the  committee  was  living  u'ithin  the  ap- 
proximately $84,000  limitation  that  had 
been  placed  upon  it  when  it  came  under 
the  continuing  resolution  which  funded 
the  committee. 

I  would  say,  also,  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Maryland,  in  response  to  his  feel- 
ing that  there  is  an  Issue  here  that  is 
larger  than  simply  the  resignation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Gonzalez)  that  when  this  committee 
comes  before  the  House  again,  as  it  must 
do  before  the  31st  of  March,  it  will  have 
to  indicate  that  it  has  established  proper 
rules  that  will  satisfy  the  concerns  of 
some  that  civil  liberties  might  have  been 
violated  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion. It  will  have  to  shorv  the  House  that 
it  has  adopted  a  responsible  budget  that 
will  be  within  reason  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  committee  during  its  life. 
It  seem.s  to  me  that  at  that  tim.e  the 
ample  opportunity  to  voice  his  approval 
cr  disapproval  of  the  continuation  of 
this  committees. 

So  I  v;ould  join  t!-.e  others  hi  begging 
the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  objection 
to  the  acceptance  nf  the  resigiaation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) that  I  think  he  will  have  to  admit 
that  it  Is  highly  unusual  when  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  House  is 
literally  driven  from  his  chairmanship 
for  whatever  reason.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  explain  his  views  to  the  full 
House  on  this  matter.  The  House  does 
have  the  duty  to  decide  whether  it  should 
accept  the  resignation;  and,  despite  the 
assurances,  which  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man believes  strongly,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  still  has  serious  question.s 
about  the  continued  operation  of  this 
committee's  staff  and  about  other  activi- 
ties that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  has  criticized.  We  need  a  full 
explanation. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CHAIRMAN  AND 
MEMBER  OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ASSASSINATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  chairman 
and  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations : 

Washington,  DC,  March  1, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  (Tip)   O'Neill, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  feel  keenly  the  respon- 
.eibiUtles  placed  on  me  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations. 
At  the  outset,  I  pledged  to  you,  the  Majority 


Leader,  and  to  the  House,  that  I  would  see 
that  Committee  operated  In  a  credible,  re- 
sponsible and  productive  manner. 

In  your  widely  reported  public  statements, 
you  expressed  concern  about  the  Committee 
chief  counsel's  budget  demands,  his  advocacy 
of  extremely  questionable  Investigative  tech- 
niques and  his  general  conduct.  You  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  Henry  Gonzalez 
would  make  policy,  not  the  Committee  coun- 
sel. Clearly,  you  expected  me  to  resolve  these 
problems  and  bring  the  Committee  Into  ac- 
ceptable condition. 

Against  that  background,  I  assumed  Chair- 
manship of  this  Committee.  I  was  expected  to 
rectify  the  problems  that  had  accumulated 
through  months  of  neglect  and  the  virtually 
free  hand  given  to  the  Committee's  ambi- 
tious chief  coun.sel. 

With  the  responsibility  that  I  had  and  the 
expectations  so  clearly  expressed  by  the 
House  leadership,  and  with  your  appoint- 
ment, I  could  only  a.=sume  that  the  Leader- 
ship would  support  my  efforts  to  provide 
direction  and  a  sense  of  responslblllLy  to  the 
Committee. 

I  made  Intense  efforts  to  enlist  the  support 
of  my  Colleagues  on  the  Committee.  Imme- 
diately after  passage  of  House  Resolution  222. 
I  asked  for  an  informal  meeting.  Nothing  was 
possible  on  that  day.  February  2.  or  on  the 
following  two  days,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
tried  to  reach  each  Member  pprsonally.  I  ar- 
ranged for  a  private  meeting  the  following 
Monday,  February  7,  where  I  laid  out  some 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Committee. 
I  told  of  the  urgent  need  to  make  financial 
adjustments,  and  asked  for  assistance.  I  asked 
the  chief  counsel  to  let  the  Committee  know 
what  positions  were  least  es.sentlal,  since 
even  then  employees  had  been  forced  Into  a 
35  per  cent  pay  cut.  At  a  meeting  the  next 
day,  Tuesday,  be  refused  ard  followed  this  by 
convening  staff  pep  rallies  generally  aimed  at 
maligning  me  personally  ai.d  undermining 
my  authority  as  Chairman. 

I  felt  that  since  Mr.  Sprague  refused  to 
produce  any  kind  of  information  on  which 
the  Committee  could  make  rational  budget 
decisions,  and  since  he  pursued  a  deliberate 
course  of  action  to  undermine  me  with 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  staff,  alike,  I 
had  no  recourse  but  to  dismisjs  him,  which  I 
did. 

I  made  every  effort  to  inform  my  Col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  of  my  action  and 
the  reasons  for  It.  I  Informed  you,  through 
letters,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  reach 
you  by  telephone,  but  to  no  avail.  I  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  situation  at  a  February 
16  Committee  meeting,  only  to  see  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  without  any  action. 

No  one  in  my  position  could  have  acted  in 
any  way  other  than  as  I  did.  I  found  In  the 
Committee  an  administrative  nightmare;  I 
found  a  chief  counsel  who  assumed  full 
powers  of  the  Committee,  Itself,  (and  by  im- 
plication usurped  the  powers  of  the  House, 
Itself);  a  chief  counsel  who  was  Insubordi- 
nate and  InsuHlng,  not  to  mention  disloyal. 
I  found  unjustifiable  salaries,  unjustified 
employees,  and  reckless.  Inexplicable  finan- 
cial obligations.  I  had  a  responsibility  to 
act.  and  no  one  has  yet  demonstrated  that 
I  acted  wrongly  or  without  full  cause. 

During  the  past  several  days  I  have  been 
ill  and  unable  to  return  to  Washington.  Not- 
withstanding my  Illness  and  absence,  several 
of  rSy  Colleagues  on  the  Committee  appear 
to  be  interested  In  usurping  even  my  minis- 
terial powers.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Leadership  Is  aware  of  these  events,  nor  what 
Leadership  efforts  have  been  made.  In  any, 
to  Insist  that  the  Committee  function  with- 
in the  Rules  of  the  House. 

It  seems  clear  now  that  the  House  Leader- 
ship is  unwilling  to  offer  me  support.  Yet,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  .sign  pay  vouc'ners  for 
an  unscrupulous  Individual,  an  unconscion- 
able scoundrel,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
compel  me  to  do  so.  I  will  not  compromise 
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my  own  standards  or  Integrity  and  I  will  not 
accept  any  arrangement  that  saves  face  at 
tte  expense  of  the  Constitutional  obligations, 
the  integrity,  the  prestige  and  the  honor  of 
the  House. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  now  exist,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  resign  from  the 
Select   Committee   on   Assassinations  here- 
with. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henby  B.  Gonzalez, 
JIfember  of  Congress,  Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  resignation? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  hoard. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  resignation 
be  accepted? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  this  is  a  question  which  has  been 
deeply  divisive.  It  has  been  magnified  in 
the  press.  I  want  all  the  Members  to  im- 
derstand  that  my  position  is  that  of  a 
friend  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Henry  Gonzalez.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  his  integrity,  for  his  character, 
and  for  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical courage. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonz.4Lez)  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
House  when  he  acted  somev'hat  per- 
emptorily in  dismissing  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  The  truth  is  that  the 
gentlem.an  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  , 
unbeknownst  to  himself,  did  not  possess 
that  unilateral  authority  under  the  rules 
of  that  committee.  Other  members  of 
that  committee  demurred  from  the 
chairman's  decision. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  If 
ever  it  came  to  a  choice  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  and 
any  member  of  that  staff,  I  would  come 
down  on  the  side  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  because  he  is  my 
friend  and  because  I  admire  him  and  re- 
spect him. 

However,  for  those  very  reasons  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  been  ill  with  the  A-Victoria  flu 
strain.  He  asked  me  on  last  Saturday 
evening  personally  to  prevail  upon  the 
Speaker  and  upon  his  friends  to  accept 
his  resignation.  He  wants  his  resignation 
from  the  committee  and  from  the  chair- 
manship of  that  committee  to  be  ac- 
cepted. That  is  what  he  told  me. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman),  I  raised  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez),  the  possibility  that  some  of 
his  friends  on  the  House  floor  might  ob- 
ject to  accepting  his  resignation  and 
might  wish  to  vote  against  accepting  his 
resignation.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  he  did  not  desire  any  such  con- 
frontation; he  did  not  desire  to  disrupt 
the  business  of  the  House  over  this  ques- 
tion. Ke  said  to  me  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  any  longer  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
serve  any  longer  as  a  member  of  that 


committee,  and  that  he  does  wish  that 
his  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  and  to  understand  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  not  expressing  any  dis- 
agreement with  him  as  to  the  steward- 
ship he  attempted  to  exercise  over  the 
committee,  but  that  they  are  yielding  to 
his  personal  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previou.?  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Shall 
the  resignation  be  accepted? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  296,  nays  100, 
answered  "present"  6,  not  voting  30,  as 
follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
B^ard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blauchard 
Blouln 
Hoggs 
Bo!  and 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bowen 
Brpdemas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhesd 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
CavRTiaugh 
Cederberg 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 


[Roll  No.  51 

1 

YEAS— 296 

Gorman 

Hannaford 

Cornwell 

Harkin 

Coughlin 

Harris 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harsha 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hawkins 

Delaney 

Hefner 

Dell  urns 

Heftel 

Derrick 

Hlilis 

Derwinskl 

Holland 

Devine 

Hollenbeck 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Dicks 

Holtzman 

Dipgs 

Horton 

Dodd 

Hubbard 

Downey 

Hughes 

Drman 

Hyde 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Ireland 

Early 

Jacobs 

Edgar 

Jenkins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ellberg 

Jones,  N.C. 

Emery 

Jones,  Tenn. 

English 

Blastenmeler 

Erlenborn 

Keys 

Ertel 

Kildee 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kindness 

Evans,  Ga. 

Koch 

Evans,  Ind. 

Kostmayer 

Pary 

Krebs 

Fascell 

LaFalce 

Findley 

Lagomarslno 

Pish 

Latta 

Fisher 

Leach 

Fithian 

Lederer 

Flippo 

Le  Pante 

Flood 

Lehman 

Fiorlo 

Lent 

Flowers 

Levltas 

Foley 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Long.  La. 

Forsythe 

Lujan 

Fountain 

Luken 

Praser 

Lundine 

Frenzel 

McClory 

Prey 

McCloskey 

Fiiqua 

McCormack 

Gaydos 

McDade 

Gephardt 

McPall 

Giaimo 

McHugh 

Gibbons 

McKay 

Gilman 

McKinney 

GUckman 

Madlgan 

Goldwater 

Maguire 

Gore 

Mann 

Gradison 

Markey 

Grassley 

Marks 

Gudger 

Martin 

Guyer 

Mattox 

Hagedom 

Mazzoll 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

PurseU 

Stelger 

Meyner 

Quie 

Stockman 

Michel 

Rahall 

Stokes 

Mlkulskl 

RaUsback 

Studds 

Mlkva 

Rangel 

Stump 

MUler,  Calif. 

Regula 

Taylor 

MUler.  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Mineta 

Richmond 

Tonry 

Minlsh 

Rinaldo 

Traxler 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Robinson 

Treen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Trlble 

Moakley 

Roe 

Tsongas 

MoSett 

Rogers 

Tucker 

Moore 

Rooney 

UdaU 

Mottl 

Rose 

UUman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rosenthal 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Rostenisowskl 

Vento 

Murtha 

Rudd 

Volkmer 

Myers,  Michael  Ruppe 

Walsh 

Natcher 

Russo 

Watklns 

Neal 

Sarasln 

Waxinan 

Nedzl 

Eawj'er 

Weaver 

Nichols 

Scheuer 

Weiss 

Nix 

Schroeder 

Whalen 

Nolan 

Selberllng 

Whitehurst 

Nowak 

Sharp 

VThitley 

Oakar 

Shipley 

Whttten 

Oberstar 

Shuster 

Wiggins 

Obey 

Simon 

Winn 

Ottinger 

Skelton 

Wirth 

Panetta 

Slack 

Wolff 

Pattison 

Sailth,  Iowa 

Wright 

Pease 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wylie 

Pepper 

Snyder 

Yates 

Pike 

Solarz 

Yatron 

Pressler 

St  Germain 

Young,  Fla. 

Preyer 

Staggers 

Young,  Mo. 

Price 

Stanton 

Prltchard 

Stark 
NAYS— 100 

Allen 

Goodllng 

Patterson 

Ammerman 

Hal! 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Calif. 

schmldt 

Quillen 

Ai^plegate 

Hanley 

Rlsenhoover 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Roncallo 

AuCoin 

Heckler 

Rousselot 

Badham 

Hightower 

Roybal 

Badilio 

Huckaby 

Runnels 

Dafalls 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Bail  man 

Jeffords 

Satterfleld 

Biaggl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schulze 

Bonker 

Jordan 

Sebelius 

Brooks 

Kazen 

Sikes 

Brown.  Mich. 

KeUy 

Slsk 

Buchanan 

Kemp 

Spellman 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Krueger 

Stangeland 

Chappell 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Long,  Md. 

Stratton 

Cochran 

Lott 

Symms 

Collins,  ni. 

McDonald 

Thornton 

Collins,  Tex. 

Mahon 

Van  Deerlin 

Cornell 

Mathls 

Vanik 

Crane 

Mllford 

Waggonner 

D'Amours 

MoUohan 

Walker 

Daniel  son 

Montgomery 

White 

de  la  Garza 

Moorhead, 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dent 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Alaska 

Eckhardt 

Moss 

Young.  Tex. 

Edwards,  Okla 

Myers,  Gary 

Zablocki 

Flynt 

Myers.  Ind. 

Zeferettl 

Gammage 

O'Brien 

Ginn 

Patten 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 6 

Evans,  Del. 

Marlenee 

Steers 

Kasten 

Reuss 

WUson,  Bob 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Ambro 

Ford.  Mich. 

Poage 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cjonzalez 

Quayle 

Burton,  John 

Harrington 

Roberta 

Clay 

Howard 

Santlnl 

Conyers 

Jenrette 

Skubitz 

Cotter 

Leggett 

Teague 

Davis 

McEwen 

Thompson 

Dlngell 

Marriott 

Walgren 

Dornan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Fenwick 

PettlB 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mr.  SYMMS  and  Mr.  HANSEN 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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APPOINTMENT    AS    CHAlllMAN 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  0^ 
NATIONS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant 
visions  of  House  Resolution 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  . 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes* 
man  of  the  Select  Committee 
nations. 
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PIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  O:  J  HEALTH 
ACTIVri'IES  OF  THE  'DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH.  EDlUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  TH|:  UNITED 
STATES 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the  following  message  from 
dent  of  the  United  States;  Vi 
read  and.  together  with  the 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Coi^lttee  on 
Education  and  Labor : 


the  House 
he  Presl- 
hlch  was 
atcompany- 


(f 


tlie 
/ct 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Pt^th 
Report  on  Health  Activities 
partment  of  Health,  Education , 
fare  (HEW)  as  required  by  . 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety .' 
I  recommend  that  the  sta ; 
porting  requirement  for  this 
changed  from  once  everj'  yei  r 
every  three  years.  HEW  staff 
and  time  could  be  better  spenjt 
research  rather  than  on  the 
of  annual  reports  of  largely 
material.  Basic  information  in 
has  been  known  for  some  tim* . 
findings  develop  only  slowly 
quently.  All  of  the  Information 
In  this  report  is  available  to 
during  annual  appropriations 
sight  hearings,  and  HEW 
Congress  immediately  of  any 
breakthroughs  in  the  field. 

Jimmy 
The  White  House,  March  , 


States: 
Annual 
the  De- 
and  Wei- 
Federal 
t  of  1969. 
utory  re- 
report  be 
to  once 
resources 
on  more 
preparation 
repetitious 
this  field 
and  new 
infre- 
contained 
Congress 
and  over- 
inform 
scientific 


tnd 


wll 


Carter. 
1977. 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIM|»LIFICA- 
TION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iby  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  360  and  ajc  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolutloji.  as  fol 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  360 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adopt^n 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
tlons    303(a)    and    401(b)(1)    of 
gresslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  (. 
93-344)  and  clause  2(1X6)  of  rul< 
contrary  notwithstanding,   that 
resolve   Itself   Into    the    Committee 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.i 

provide  for  a  refund  of  1976 

come  taxes  and  other  payments. 
Individual  and  business  income 
to  provide  tax  simplification  and 
er  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
three  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  rank: 
Ity  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered 
been  read  for  amendment.  No 
to   said   bill   shall   be   in   order 
amendments  recommended  by 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
bill,  and  said  amendments  shiUl 


the 


b< 


of  this 
pove,  see- 
the  Con- 
I^ubllc  Law 
XI  to  the 
ihe   House 
of    the 
Union  for 
3477)   to 
Inditldual  In- 
to reduce 
laxes,  and 
re  :oTm.  Aft- 
c  mflned  to 
to  exceed 
and  con- 
rankl  ig  mlnor- 
IVays  and 
as  having 
ai  lendment 
ejccept   the 
Commlt- 
prln^  In  the 
In  order, 


sections  303(a)  and  401(b)(1)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California).  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  for  the  minority,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  360 
provides,  sections  303(a)  and  401(b)(1) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  (the  3-day 
rule)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
for  3  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R 
3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1977. 

House  Resolution  360  provides  that  no 
amendment  to  the  bill  shaU  be  in  order 
except  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now 
printed  In  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
shall  be  in  order,  sections  303(a)  and 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  Resolution  360  also  provides  for  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

H.R.  3477  provides  $12.7  billion  in  tax 
cuts  and  payments  In  fiscal  year  1977. 
$17  billion  in  tax  cuts  and  payments  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  and  $13.4  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1979.  It  also  simplifies  income  tax 
returns  and  tax  computation  for  most 
individual  taxpayers. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  refund  of  1976 
Individual  income  taxes  equal  to  $50  for 
each  taxpayer  and  dependent,  but  this 
refund  wUl  be  phased  out  as  adjusted 
gross  income  rises  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000,  and  no  rebate  will  be  given  to 
persons  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$30,000  or  more.  It  also  provides  for  pay- 
ments of  $50  to  beneficiaries  of  social 
security,  supplemental  security  income, 
railroad  retirement,  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pensions  and  disability  benefits, 
and  black  lung  benefits. 

H.R.  3477  provides  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  what  is  now  the  standard  de- 
duction to  $2,400  for  single  returns  and 
$3,000  for  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns.  It  also  includes  a  new  2-year 
Jobs  tax  credit  to  stimulate  employment. 
This  40-percent  jobs  tax  credit  will  pro- 
vide a  credit  of  up  to  $1,680  for  each  net 
new  employee  of  a  business  in  1977  and 
1978. 

H.R.  3477  also  extends  the  1977  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  reductions 
through  1978,  including  the  general  tax 
credit,  earned  income  credit  for  individ- 
uals, and  corporate  rate  reductions. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  360  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  pass  H.R.  3477. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has.  I  believe,  ade- 
quately explained  the  rule,  so  I  shall  not 
go  into  the  rule.  I  do  not  think  It  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  too  many  Members  in 
this  Chamber  that  I  oppose  the  rule  and 
I  oppose  the  bill. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  this 
bill  is  bad.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand 
a  UPI  story  that  just  came  over  the 
wire  indicating  that  three  of  the  Presi- 
dent's top  economic  advisers,  to  wit:  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Blumenthal. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Schultze,  the  President's 
chief  economic  adviser;  and  the  Budg- 
et Director,  Bert  Lance,  seem  to  agree 
with  me. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  wire  story  as  to 
what  they  just  said  over  on  the  Senate 
side  about  this  legislation: 

Carter's  three  top  economic  advisers  ob- 
jected to  changes  made  In  the  business  tax 
Incentive  proposed  by  the  President.  They 
said  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
plan  to  decrease  unemployment  through  the 
business  tax  cuts  would  not  work. 

Yet,  we  are  being  asked  in  this  House 
to  vote  today  for  a  closed  rule  which 
will  not  permit  anyone  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  line  with  the  President's 
proposal. 

Believe  it  or  not,  when  this  matter 
came  up  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  all  the  Republicans  supported 
the  tax  proposal  as  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  only  three  Democrats  support- 
ed it.  We  were  outnumbered  and  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  do  know  what  happened  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
granted  the  rule  requested.  Consequent- 
ly, this  House  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
debate  the  President's  proposed  tax  bill 
or  any  amendments  not  presented  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Presi- 
dent certainly  did  not  oppose  what  is  set 
forth  in  this  legislation  before  us  today, 
that  all  taxpayers — and  I  stress  the  word 
"taxpayers" — not  be  given  the  refund. 
Under  the  legislation  that  we  have  to- 
day under  a  closed  rule,  we  are  not  only 
going  to  give  people  who  did  not  pay 
taxes  $50;  we  are  going  to  deny  people 
who  worked  and  paid  taxes  on  incomes 
over  $30,000  any  refund  whatsoever  or 
a  reduction  in  his  tax  rate.  This  does  not 
make  too  much  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  devising  a  wel- 
fare program,  let  us  keep  it  in  HEW 
rather  than  calUr.g  on  the  IRS  to  admin- 
ister it.  I  know  from  a  political  stand- 
point It  was  best  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  come  up  with  this  same  kind  of  plan 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  give 
everybody  a  check.  We  had  people  on 
social  security  returning  their  checks 
because  they  said  they  were  going  to  In- 
crease inflation  beyond  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  they  would  be  shorted  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  really  going  to 
happen  when   they   pass   around   $50 
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checks?  People  are  going  to  make  one 
trip  to  the  grocery  store,  and  the  $50  is 
going  to  be  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  supposed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  put  people  back 
to  work  in  permanent  jobs?  I  think  not. 

We  seem  to  forget  the  past  when  we 
propose  some  of  these  ridiculous  laws 
here  in  this  Chamber.  I  have  been  aroimd 
here  long  enough  to  recall  what  hap- 
pened under  the  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration when  he  proposed  a  perma- 
nent tax  reduction  across  the  board  and 
the  Congress  followed  through  on  his 
request.  We  got  results.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  chosen  to  forget 
what  a  stimulus  a  permanent  tax  cut 
can  have  on  the  economy.  Now  they  say 
they  have  a  better  plan,  a  better  political 
plan — not  an  econom.ic  one — that  simply 
calls  for  passing  $50  checks  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believe  it  or  not,  a  couple 
of  years  ago  we  had  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  a  proposal  by  a  Yale 
economist.  He  said : 

If  you  really  want  to  get  this  economy 
moving  again,  give  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  $100.  That  Is  the  way  to 
dolt. 

He  never  bothered  to  mention  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from  but  that 
was  his  plan. 

I  think  the  people  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  who  voted  for  this 
proposal  must  have  been  listening  in  on 
that  testimony  except  that  they  only 
want  to  buy  $50  worth  of  stimulus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  vote  down  this  rule  and  do 
the  same  tjalng  that  Members  are  going 
to  be  doing  in  the  other  body,  that  is,  to 
have  some  Input  for  a  change  in  writing 
the  tax  laws  of  this  country. 

How  many  Members  not  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  go  back  home  at 
campaign  time  and  tell  the  people  they 
represent  that  they  vote  for  closed  rules 
on  tax  bills  and  deny  themselves  any 
input  into  the  content  of  these  important 
matters?  How  many  frankly  tell  them 
that?  I  do  not  think  very  many  Members 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  today,  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  down  this  closed  rule  so 
that  when  we  go  home  we  can  at  least 
say.  "I  voted  for  an  open  rule  so  that 
I  could  express  your  viewpoint  as  an 
elected  representative  of  this  House  on 
tax  matters." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  be  the  same 
as  is  done  in  the  other  body.  When  this 
bill  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  or  a  similar  bill  does,  does  anyone 
think  that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  going  to  be  muffled?  No,  they  are  not. 
They  are  going  to  be  able  to  propose 
amendments  of  their  own  and  have  them 
debated  and  decided  on  the  floor.  But 
for  some  unknown  reason,  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  are  denied 
that  right,  and  I  am  not  about  to  so  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  last  week  I  stood  in  the 
well  of  this  Chamber  and  urged  unsuc- 
cessfully that  Members  of  this  body 
adopt  an  open  rule  in  connection  with 


the  report  of  the  House  Administrative 
Review  Conmiisslon  calling,  as  it  did,  for 
certain  changes  in  the  rules  of  this  body. 
I  was  unsuccessful  on  that  occasion,  and 
I  have  no  illusions  about  the  success  that 
I  will  enjoy  in  the  effort  that  I  am  now 
making.  Yet  I  feel  a  responsibility  once 
again  to  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
to  remind  them  of  the  opportunities  that 
they  are  forgoing  and  the  responsibility 
that  they  are  willingly  giving  up  when 
they  adopt  the  kind  of  rule  that  is  sug- 
gested for  consideration  of  this  body. 

I  note  with  great  interest,  incidentally, 
that  on  the  program  for  the  week  sent 
out  by  the  distinguished  House  majority 
leader  this  is  referred  to  as  a  modified 
open  rule.  In  contrast  to  that,  on  the  desk 
over  here  I  see  a  notice  from  the  House 
minority  whip,  and  he  describes  this  as 
a  modified  closed  rule.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  open 
rule,  nor  is  it  a  modified  open  rule;  it  is 
a  closed  rule,  because  we  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  say 
very  plainly  that  other  than  committee 
amendments,  no  amendments  will  be 
permitted  from  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber, and  even  those  committee  amend- 
ments are  not  subject  to  amendment  by 
anyone  else  sitting  in  this  Chamber.  So 
I  do  not  know  how  much  more  closed 
a  rule  could  be.  Yet  we  are  dealing  with 
fundamental  economic  policy  because 
this  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  and  very  diverse  views  as  to  the 
best  road  that  we  should  follow  in 
achieving  that  necessary  stimulus. 

I  thought  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  spoke  very  correctly,  in- 
deed, when  he  suggested  that  this  is  a 
so-called  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act — the  so-called  Tax  Reduction 
Act — ^^because  there  is  not  any  permanent 
tax  relief  given  to  the  American  tax- 
payers in  this  bill;  there  is  simply  the 
gimmick  of  a  one-shot  $50  rebate.  And 
the  only  opportunity  that  we  will  have  to 
vote  for  anything  even  approximating  a 
permanent  tax  relief  is  on  a  motion  to 
recommit  that  the  minority  will  offer 
with  5  minutes  of  debate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  favor  of  that  motion  and  5 
minutes  against.  Is  that  not  a  pretty 
cavalier  way  in  which  to  deal  with  the 
single  most  important  question  I  think 
facing  the  American  economy  today,  and 
that  is  what  ought  we  to  do  about  the 
tax  structure  of  this  country  that  has 
become  oppressive  just  because  of  the  in- 
flationary impact  ratcheting  taxpayers 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets  and 
thereby  keeping  them  from  any  real  in- 
crease in  income.  Yet  we  are  going  to 
hamstring  this  body  under  a  procedure 
that  will  give  us  a  total  of  exactly  10 
minutes  to  debate  that  very  important 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
a  superior  approach  to  go  the  route  of 
permanent  tax  reductions  rather  than  a 
$50  rebate. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
the  time  has  come  to  try  some  new  and 
more  innovative  approaches  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  and 


unlike  some,  I  do  not  dismiss  out  of  hand 
the  idea  of  an  employment  tax  credit. 
That  idea  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  distinguished  for- 
m.er  member  of  the  committee  who  served 
for  many  years  in  this  body  described 
it  back  in  the  middle  sixties  as  a  human 
investment  credit,  which  is  the  term  I 
believe  is  most  descriptive. 

I  happen  to  think  there  are  some  at- 
tractive features  in  this  approach.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  has  structured  the 
employment  tax  credit  in  title  III  cf 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  too  narrowly 
focused. 

I  thhik,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
dissenting  views  said,  that  it  puts  a 
premium  on  having  small  business  hire 
additional  employees  and  utilizing  this 
credit  and  it  leaves  out  of  the  picture 
entirely  medium-size  or  larger  business 
concerns. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  would  be 
ways  of  improving  on  the  language  of 
title  III  in  such  a  way  that  this  could 
become  a  useful  tool,  a  useful  implement, 
particularly  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  uiiemploynient  of  our 
youths,  something  like  20  percent  over- 
all and  in  some  of  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  country  reaching  as  high  as  even  40 
or  60  percent. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  consider  this  bill 
under  a  procedure  today  where  perhaps 
we  could  offer  an  amendment  providing 
for  a  voucher  system  so  that  employers 
can  go  out  into  that  teenage  jobless  mar- 
ket and  offer  jobs  to  teenage  unemployed 
youngsters  for  6  months  to  a  year  and 
receive  a  20-percent  voucher  or  a  credit 
for  employing  these  people  who  are  still 
marginal  workers,  because  they  are 
either  unskilled  or  semiskilled;  but  we 
are  being  foreclosed  today  from  offering 
tliat  kind  of  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  previous  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  defeated.  We  ought  to 
open  this  up  and  consider  it  under  an 
open  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were — yeas  2d8,  nays  181, 
not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Aluka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

BadUlo 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

BevUl 

Bingbam 

Blancbard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bollins 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burltson.  Mo. 


(Roll  No.  52] 
YEAS — 208 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Puqua 

Oepbardt 

Glaimo 

Gtnn 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 
Huckaby 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

LePante 

Lehman 


0<kar 

CI  erstar 

Oley 

Ol  tlnger 

Paietta 

Patten 

Pa^tlson 

Peise 

Pe  >per 

Pe:  kins 

Pile 

Pt(  yer 

Price 

RaiaU 

Raigel 

Re  iss 

Rl(  hmond 

Rl!  enhoover 

Ro  lino 

Ro  ( 

Roi  lers 

Ro  icallo 

Roie 

Roi  enthal 

Rd  tenkowskl 

Roibal 

Ruso 

Ryin 

Set  euer 

Set  terllng 

Shi  Jley 

Slkis 

Sin  on 

SIsl. 


Solurz 


man 
(^ermaln 

rs 


Burton,  PhUUp  Uoyd.  Calif.       8m  th,  Iowa 

Byron  " "      "  ~"  ' 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugb 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  m. 

Corman 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Cent 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dtngell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 


Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 


Edwards,  Calif.  Murphy,  HI. 
EUberg  Murtha 


Ertel 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Oa. 
Pary 
Plsher 
PUppo 
Flood 
Plorlo 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
Badham 
BafalU 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tonn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Blaggl 
Blouin 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pis. 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carter 


Wlrlh 
Woiir 


Yati  3n 
You  ig.  Tex. 
ZablKkl 
Zefe  ettl 


Emeiy 
Engl  sh 
Erle4bom 
Del. 
i.  Ind. 


Evat  8 
Evar  8 
Fasc  '11 


«  Ick 


Myers,  Michael  Wrliht 

Natcher  YaU  s 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 


NAYS— 181 

Cederberg 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 


Pen 
Pini 
Fish 


Find  ey 
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Spe  1 
St 

Statge: 
Sta  k 
Ste  4 
Sto  Les 
Stn  tton 
Stulda 
The  rnton 
ToEry 
Tra  ;ler 
Tso  kgas 
Udail 
UllEian 
Vaijk 
Ven 

Wa^onner 
Wat  Kins 
Waji  man 
Wea  »er 
Whd 
Whi 


en 

e 


Whi  ;ten 
WUs  3n,  C.  H. 


Flthl  m 

Plowprs 

Flyn' 

Porsjthe 

Four  tain 

Pren^el 

Prey 

Gambiage 

Gayd3s 

Glbb  >n8 

Glim  in 

GUck  man 

Gold  rater 

Good  ling 

Gradson 

Graseley 

Ouye- 


Hagedom 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
HUlls 

Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 


McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers.  Gary 


Johnson,  Colo.    Myers,  Ind 
Jones,  Okla.       O'Brien 


Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchimi 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 


Pickle 

Pressler 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Treen 

Trible 

Tucker 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  Mo. 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Clay 
Cotter 
Davis 
Foley 

Pord,  Mich. 
Gonzalez 
Howard 
Jenkins 


Jenrette 

Kindness 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Lundlne 

McEwen 

Markey 

Moffett 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Patterson 

Pettis 

Poage 

Pursell 

Rallsback 

Roberts 


Rooney 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Stockman 

Teague 

Thompson 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Wampier 

WUson,  Tex. 

Young,  Alaska 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Kindness  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen against. 

Mr.  Cotter  for,  with  Mr.  Pursell  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Saviryer  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz  against. 

Mr.  Santlni  for,  with  Mr.  Stockman  against. 

Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  John  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Wampier 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  E>ayls. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  CJonzalez. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Jenrette. 

Messrs.  VOLKMER,  LUKEN,  and 
KRUEGER  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  que.stion  was  ordered. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 


MuRTHA).  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  Individual  Income  taxes 
and  other  payments,  to  reduce  Individual 
and  business  Income  taxes,  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  simplification  and  reform. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  3477,  with  Mr 
Bevill  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman) 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  will  be  recognized  for  V/2  hours 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Re- 
duction and  simplification  Act  of  1977  is 
the  first  tax  legislation  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  95th  Congress.  It 
addresses  two  important  isoues  before  the 
Nation.  The  most  Important  Issue  is  the 
need  for  a  balanced  and  effective  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  Insure  that  economic 
growth  in  1977  and  1978  will  be  sufficient 
to  reduce  unemployment  without  relgnit- 
Ing  Inflation.  Second,  the  bill  addresses 
the  need  to  simplify  our  tax  system  so 
that  taxpayers  can  easily  and  accurately 
fill  out  their  tax  returns. 

The  need  for  an  economic  stimulus  is 
well  known.  Before  acting  on  this  part  of 
the  President's  stimulus   package,   the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  need  for  such  a  tax 
reduction.   The   administration,    repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  labor,  profes- 
sional   and    academic    economic    fore- 
casters  all   expressed   concern   at   the 
'pause"  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
in   1976.   In   the   9   months   ending  in 
March  1976,  the  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  country,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  8 
percent.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1976, 
however,  the  economy  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.5  percent;  in  the  third  quarter 
this  rate  fell  to  3.9  percent,  and  in  the 
fourth  quarter  it  feU  to  2.4  percent.  The 
Federal    Reserve    Board's    measure   of 
capacity  utilization  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1976  was  below  that  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1976,  also  demonstrating  the 
slowdown  In  economic  activity. 

There  is  great  concern  about  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  from  virtually 
every  segment  of  the  public.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  averaged  about  7.5  percent 
in  1976.  By  the  close  of  1976.  more  than 
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seven  and  a  half  million  Americans  were 
unable  to  find  employment.  The  sluggish 
economy  which  has  resulted  In  this  high 
unemployment  has  particularly  hurt  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged. 

As  the  economic  statistics  are  begin- 
ning to  be  compiled  for  early  1977.  the 
economic  picture  is  not  any  brighter. 
The  cold  weather,  the  natural  gas  short- 
ages in  the  Northeast,  and  the  drought 
in  the  West  will  continue  to  depress  the 
economy  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Forecasters  are  virtually  unanimous  that, 
unless  we  take  action,  the  pause  In 
growth  at  the  end  of  1976  and  the  cold 
weather  early  this  year  will  keep  the  un- 
employment rate  about  7  percent 
throughout  1977. 

We  have  idle  resources  today — ma- 
chines and  people — that  need  to  be  put 
back  to  work.  With  a  moderate  economic 
stimulus,  the  economy  should  be  able  to 
reach  a  rate  of  economic  growth  that  will 
permit  a  reduction  In  the  unemployment 
rate.  Also,  as  consimier  spending  gjows 
and  markets  begin  to  firm,  business  in- 
vestment will  grow  as  well.  Thus,  invest- 
ment will  grow  as  business  gains  con- 
fidence that  there  will  be  a  need  for  new 
capacity. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  disappointed  that 
investment  has  been  so  sluggish.  Usually, 
at  this  point  in  an  economic  recoveiY, 
Investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
provides  a  major  role  in  stimulating  the 
economy  to  a  rate  of  self-sustaining 
growth.  Despite  the  enactment  la.st  year 
of  a  10-percent  investment  tax  credit 
through  1930  to  encourage  investment, 
investment  is  still  well  below  its  previous 
1973  peak.  It  appears,  that  business  Is  de- 
ferring investment  because  It  is  unsure 
of  the  viability  of  future  markets. 

As  a  result  of  these  factx)rs,  the  V/ays 
and  Means  Committee  believes  that  eco- 
nomic stimulus  is  needed  now  to  provide 
greater  consumer  demand,  increase  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  and  re- 
duce unemployment,  to  insure  that  eco- 
nomic growth  proceeds  more  strongly  in 
1977  and  1978. 

The  second  problem  this  bill  addresses 
is  the  burden  on  taxpayers  in  filling  out 
their  individual  income  tax  returns. 
Each  spring  we  hear  that  the  tax  forms 
have  become  longer  and  more  compli- 
cated. More  than  50  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers pay  other  people  to  get  assistance 
in  filling  out  their  tax  returns.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  growing  evidence  of  a  sub- 
stantial error  rate  in  the  forms  filed.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  reported 
that  significant  numbers  of  tax  returns 
filed  early  this  year  contained  errors. 
The  major  sources  of  errors  involved 
computing  the  standard  deduction  and 
computing  the  general  tax  credit. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  House  Members  that  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  complexity  of 
our  tax  laws  and  we  intend  to  devote  a 
major  effort  later  this  year  to  an  overall 
reexamination  of  our  tax  system  to  pro- 
vide the  restructuring  needed  to  achieve 
a  major  simplification  and  more  equita- 
ble treatment  in  our  tax  laws. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  a  major  first  effort  toward 
simplification    in    this    bill.    This    was 


achieved  by  revising  and  raising  the 
standard  deduction,  and  building  it,  as 
well  as  the  general  tax  credit  and  the 
personal  exemptions,  directly  Into  the 
tax  tables.  Thus,  taxpayers  will  have 
fewer  steps  to  go  through  to  complete 
their  tax  returns.  They  will  simply  look 
up  in  the  tax  table  the  amount  due 
rather  than  perform  many  calculations. 
This  will  be  true  for  most  taxpayers  who 
itemize  their  deductions  as  well  as 
almost  all  those  who  take  the  standard 
deduction. 

Overall,  the  committee  bill  provides 
$12  billion  of  .stimulus  to  individuals  and 
$700  million  to  basiness  in  fiscal  year 
1077.  For  fiscal  year  1978.  the  committee 
bill  provides  $13.5  billion  of  stimulus  to 
individuals  and  $3.4  billion  to  business. 
The  emphasis  on  providing  a  stimulus  to 
individuals  is  based  on  the  judgment  by 
the  committee  that  the  short-run  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  the  Nation  is  in- 
adequate consumer  spending.  Also,  be- 
cause unemployment  remains  so  high, 
the  committee  believes  it  is  appropriate 
to  direct  the  stimulus  for  business  to  the 
hiring  of  additional  employees. 

Tlie  committee  has  aho  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  the  long-run 
problem  of  capital  formation  In  the  econ- 
omy. This  bill  is  not  intended  to  deal 
with  the  longer  range  capital  formation 
problem  but  rather  providas  short-run 
measures  designed  to  address  our  im- 
mediate economic  problems.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Task  Force  on 
Capital  Formation  which  met  regularly 
last  year  will  issue  its  report  very  .short- 
ly. One  proposal  that  has  received  exten- 
sive consideration  is  the  elimination  of 
the  double  tax  on  dividends  by  integrat- 
ing the  corporate  and  individual  Income 
taxes.  I  expect  the  committee  will  give 
legislative  attention  to  this  and  other 
capita!  formation  proposals  later  this 
year. 

Let  me  now  review  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

There  are  five  components  to  the  tax 
stimulus  package.  Overall,  we  provide 
$12.7  billion  of  tax  cuts  and  additional 
spending  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  and 
$17  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  first  part  of  the  tax  cut  is  a  one- 
time tax  refund  and  special  $50  pay- 
ments. For  most  taxpayers,  the  tax  re- 
fund is  simply  $50  times  the  number  of 
taxpayer  s  personal  exemptions.  A  fam- 
ily of  four  will  receive  $200.  To  target  the 
cut  to  those  individuals  who  are  most 
likely  to  spend  the  refund  when  they  re- 
ceive it,  we  phase  it  out  proportionately 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income.  Thus,  a  taxpayer  with  an 
income  in  excess  of  $30,000  would  not  re- 
ceive any  refund.  This  refund  feature  of 
the  committee's  bill  amounts  to  $8.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  of  which  $7.3  bil- 
lion offsets  tax  liability  and  $1.3  billion 
is  refunds  in  excess  of  tax  liability.  Since 
this  is  a  one-time  program,  the  refund 
will  have  no  impact  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

The  special  payment  feature  of  the  bill 
is  a  one-time  payment  of  $50  to  each 
person  v.ho  receives  benefits  from  several 
income  maintenance  programs.  This  par- 
allels what  we  did  in  the  1975  refimd 


program.    A    significant    improvement, 

however.  Is  that  this  bill,  to  the  extent 
pos.sible,  prohibits  double  payments  to 
these  beneficiaries  who  might  otherwise 
also  get  a  tax  refund.  The  Social  Security 
Administration.  HEW,  and  Treasury  are 
to  coordinate  their  lists  of  persons  so  that 
double  payments  will  not  take  place  this 
time. 

The  administration  proposed  $50  pay- 
ments to  recipients  of  social  security,  SSI, 
and  railroad  retirement  programs.  In 
addition  to  these  groups,  the  committee 
believes  It  essential  that  those  with  the 
greatest  need  also  participate  in  the  re- 
fund program.  Thus,  the  bill  extends  the 
$50  per  person  payment  to  beneficiaries 
of  AFDC,  the  black  lung  program,  State 
supplemented  SSI,  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pension  and  disability  programs. 
Also,  the  bill  provides  that  the  $50  pay- 
ment be  disregarded  in  the  determination 
of  eligibility  or  benefit  levels  under  any 
programs  based  on  need.  These  payments 
will  amount  overall  to  $1.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  second  part  of  the  tax  cut  is  an 
increase  in  the  standard  deduction.  The 
refund  and  special  payment  features  of 
the  committee  bill  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  quick  stimulus  this  year.  The  com- 
mittee also  beUeves  it  es.>entlal  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  tax  cut  so  that  we  can 
be  sure  that  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  will  take  place.  The  committee 
bill  changes  the  standard  deduction  to  a 
flat  $2,400  for  single  persons  and  $3,000 
for  married  couples  filing  jointly.  Under 
present  law,  the  standard  deduction 
ranges  from  $1,700  to  $2,400  for  single 
persons  and  from  $2,100  to  $2,800  for 
joint  returns.  These  changes  are  to  be 
reflected  in  reduced  withholding  begin- 
ning on  May  1  of  this  year.  Tnis  higher 
standard  deduction  provides  a  $1.8  billion 
tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  $6.8  billion 
in  1978.  The  full  year,  permanent  reve- 
nue loss  is  approximately  $5  billion. 

The  third  part  of  the  tax  cut  is  a  new 
jobs  tax  credit.  The  first  three  parts  of 
the  tax  cut  package  are  desgined  to  In- 
crease consumer  spending  and  stimulate 
economic  growth.  This  new  jobs  tax 
credit  is  designed  to  address  directly  the 
unemployment  problem  and  provide  an 
incentive  for  small  and  medium  sized 
businesses  to  hire  new  employees.  Essen- 
tially, an  employer  will  get  a  credit  equal 
to  40  percent  of  the  excess  of  the  first 
$4,200  of  1977  wages  for  each  employee 
over  103  percent  of  the  first  $4,200  of  1976 
wages.  The  credit  may  not  exceed  $40,000 
per  employer  per  year.  Employment  of 
additional  handicapped  persons  entitles 
employers  to  an  additional  10-percent 
credit  without  regard  to  the  $40,000  lim- 
itation. Tlie  job  credit  is  based  on  in- 
creases in  wages  over  the  base  period,  so 
that  to  benefit  from  the  credit,  employ- 
ers will  have  to  do  more  than  simply 
maintain  current  employment  levels.  The 
credit  is  a  2-year  program  for  1977 
and  1978  so  that,  to  benefit  from  it,  em- 
ployers must  begin  hiring  shortly.  Fi- 
nally, the  credit  has  several  limitations 
designed  to  prevent  abuses. 

The  new  jobs  credit  will  cost  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  $2.4  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1978. 
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The  fourth  part  of  the  ta:: 
age  is  the  extension  of  the  1977 
through  1978.  This  will  also 
the  economy  because  we  belifeve 
tension  of  these  cuts  throi^h 
needed    for    our    continued 
growth  and  providing  this  extension 
in  the  year  is  necessary  to  enal  le 
ers  and  businesses  to  plan  tpeir 
through  1978  with  some 
tax  policy. 

These  tax  cuts  include  the 
credit,   the  earned  income 
corporate  rate  reductions  for 
nesses.  The  general  tax  credit 
greater  of  $35  per  capita  or  2 
the  first  $9,000  of  taxable     ., 
sion  of  the  general  tax  credit 
revenues  by  $6.8  billion  in  lisca 
and  $3.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
The  earned  income  credit 
percent  of  the  first  $4,000  of 
come,  phased  out  as  adjustec 
come  rises  from  $4,000  to  $i 
limited  to  families  with 
may  exceed  tax  liability.  The 
of  the  provision  will  reduce  . 
$1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979 

The  corporate  tax  reductloji 
parts :  an  increase  in  the  surtax 
tlon  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 
duction  in  the  tax  rate  from 
percent  on  the  first  $25,000  of 
taxable  income.  Extension  of 
vision  reduces  revenues  by  $1.L 
fiscal  year  1978  and  $1.3  billiola 
year  1979. 

Overall,  the  1-year  extensioji 
Individual  and  business  taxe: 
duce  taxes  by  $7.8  billion  in  1  s 
1978. 


standa  -d 


The  second  major  goal  of  th 
tee  bill  involves  simplification  i 
ing  out  of  the  Individual  „. 
turn.  This  simplification  is  _^. 
revising  the  standard  deducticji 
tax  tables.  Since  the  standard 
is  raised  to  a  flat  $2,400  for 
sons  and  $3,000  for  married 
ing   Jointly,    the    tax    tables 
schedules  will  have  the 
tion  built  into  them.   Thus 

taxpayer    who    does    not    

simply  look  up  his  tax  in  tables 
adjusted  gross  income  and  ... 
of  his  exemptions.  Because  the 
deduction  is  built  into  the 
payers  who  itemize  their  _. 
deduct  only  the  amount  of  thefcr 
tions  in  excess  of  $2,400  or  $; 
pendinp  on  whether  they  are 
married.  Thus,  the  standard 
is  changed  into  a  floor  under 
deductions. 


deduc  tions 


This  simplification  reduces 
ber  of  steps  a  taxpayer  who 
itemize  his  deductions  must 
compute  his  taxes  from  eight  tc 
a  taxpayer  who  Itemizes  his  ( 
the  simplification  reduces  the 
steps  from  eight  to  six. 

The  increase  In  what  is  now 
ard  deduction  will  mean  that 
longer  be  worthwhile  for  over  _ 
taxpaj'eis  to  Itemize  deductior^ 
ing  the  number  of  taxpayers 
their    deductions    to    25    ^„., 
about  95  percent  of  all  taxpaj 
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cut  pack-    able  to  find  their  taxes  from  the  tax  table 
tax  cuts    without  having  to  make  separate  cal- 
strengthen    culations. 

the  ex-        This  package  of  economic   stimulus 
1978  is    and  simplification  Is  the  first  step  we 
economic    are  taking  to  regain  our  economic  health 
early    and  achieve  a  tax  system  that  is  easily 
consum-    complied  with.  Later  this  year,  as  I  have 
affairs     already  stated.  I  expect  to  take  up  the 
about    President's  tax  reform  proposals  that  are 
now  starting  to  be  formulated  to  restruc- 
ture our  tax  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  committee  amendments  and 
adopt  HR.  3477. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  something  which  oc- 
curred during  the  markup  on  H.R.  3477. 
As  the  chairman  will  recall,  during  the 
final  committee  consideration  of  the  bill 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Lederer)  offered  an  amendment,  subse- 
quently adopted,  which  provided  that 
a  cap  of  $40,000  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  tax  credits  available  to  a 
single  employer.  I  inquired  at  that  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Lederer)  whether  he  would  object 
to  adding  language  to  his  amendment 
which  would  simply  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  review  the  operation 
of  the  new  jobs  tax  credits,  section  302 
He  did  not  object.  I  sought  to  have  this 
provision  added,  because  I  wanted  to 
avoid  enacting  tax  legislation  without 
some  ofHcial,  formalized,  mandated  fol- 
lowup  to  determine  its  effects,  its  costs 
and  its  repercussions. 

While  we  can  make  revenue  statistics 
estimates  based  on  what  we  know  now  it 
IS  easy  for  factors  to  change,  and  the 
effects  of  such  a  tax  incentive  might  be 
quite  different  than  what  we  wanted  and 
what  was  expected. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
clarify  the  committee's  intent  on  the 
question  of  a  foliowup  study.  While  the 
matter  did  not  come  to  a  vote,  I  heard  no 
objection,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
formally  resolved  only  because  of  prob- 
lems during  markup. 

I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  an- 
nual study  done  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Treasury,  a.<;sessing  the 
costs,  the  benefits  and  the  related  areas 

?l  v!,,"!*"  ^°^^  ^^  '^'■^^•it  contained  In 
the  bill  before  us.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  intended  that  such  a  review  be 
completed? 

Mr.  ULLMANT.  I  would  agree  with  the 

gentleman.  Tlie  gentleman  did  raise  the 

issue.  I  fully  concur  and  hope  that  such 

a  study  will  be  made.  This  is  a  rather 

exciting  new  concept  in   tax  law    We 

stand-     tnmk,  although  it  is  temporarj'  and  only 

t  will  no     on  a  2-year  basis,  it  Is  something  we 

5  million     ought  to  study  carefully.  If  we  are  going 

reduc-     to  extend  it  further  in  any  fashion   we 

itemize     want  to  know  what  changes  need  to  be 

Also    made  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  viable 

wUl  be    tax  procedure.  So,  I  fuUy  agree  with  the 
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gentleman  and  hope  that  a  study  can  be 
made. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  hope  that  study  can  be  made. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  think  the  tax 
credit  provided  here  Is  the  real  incen- 
tive of  this  bill,  because  It  is  going  to  be 
given  on  the  basis  of  jobs  created.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  chairman 
for  bringing  this  very  new  and  impor- 
tant feature  into  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  small  business  people  are  always 
trying  to  achieve  some  equity  in  the  tax 
law.  This  could  be  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing developments  to  benefit  small  busi- 
nesses that  we  know  about.  I  have  heard 
from  a  lot  of  small  business  people  al- 
ready. I  think  it  is  a  very  viable  concept 
and  something  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  Is  based  on  the  incre- 
mental jobs,  the  new  jobs  created? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Only  on  new  jobs,  some- 
thing that  can  very  significantly  add  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  tnank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chauman,  H.R.  3477  is  a  flawed 
$30  billion  measure  which  has  scant 
chance  of  achieving  its  purported  alms. 

It  contains  a  so-called  quick  stimulus 
tax  rebate  which  is  neither  quick,  stimu- 
lative, nor,  in  many  instances,  a  rebate. 
It  makes  tax  reductions  which  increase 
the  marriage  penalty  for  many  families, 
which  are  inequitably  distributed  among 
families  with  identical  Incomes,  and 
which  have  a  negative  impact  on  chari- 
table contributions. 

It  proposes  simplifications  which  may 
further  overburden  the  tax  code  with 
complexities  and  confound  individual 
taxpayers. 

And  it  provides  a  job  tax  credit  which 
restricts  benefits  for  those  hiring  large 
numbers  of  new  employees. 

The  merits  of  this  bill  are  so  dubious. 
In  fact,  that  one  might  reasonably  ask 
why  President  Carter  and  Congres.?  em- 
barked on  this  $30  billion  trip  at  all.  The 
original  reason  was  the  alleged  need  for 
fiscal  stimulus.  But  the  political  momen- 
tum of  this  proposal  seems  to  have  out- 
nm  its  economic  merits. 

Recent  cold"  weather  caused  both 
thermometers  and  economic  Indicators 
to  plummet  temporarily.  But  administra- 
tion officials  have  voiced  their  confidence, 
which  I  share,  that  steady  economic 
recovery  will  proceed  as  warm  weather 
returns.  It  is  hard  to  base  any  real  need 
for  this  legislation  on  the  serious  but 
temporary  hardships  of  the  recent  past 
imposed  by  the  weather.  Yet  that  is  the 
closest  to  justification  to  be  found  as  we 
survey  the  current  economic  scene  as  op- 
posed to  the  statistics  of  yesteryear  cited 
by  my  chairman. 

H.R.  3477  offers  little  help  to  the  econ- 
omy. Its  one-shot  $50-a-head  benefits 
will  trickle  out  slowly,  thereby  nimbly 
avoiding  success  as  either  a  sharp  fiscal 
jolt  to  the  economy  or  a  permament  tax 
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reduction  that  will  fuel  continued  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Econometric  models 
tell  us  that  its  minimal  job-creating  im- 
pact works  out  to  an  absurd  $30,000  per 
job  per  year.  It  will  necessitate  borrow- 
ing some  $24  to  $32  billion  on  an  annual 
rate  In  terms  of  pressure  on  financial 
markets  and  interest  rates. 

There  is  a  far  better  approach.  It  is 
my  intention  to  support  the  proposal  of 
my  colleague  Representative  Gradison, 
of  Ohio,  to  provide  a  tax  reduction  for 
all  taxpayers.  This  plan  would  cut  tax 
rates  In  all  brackets  below  $16,000  of 
taxable  income  for  married  taxpayers 
filing  jointly,  below  $8,000  for  singles 
and  below  $12,000  lor  heads  of  hou.se- 
hOids.  The  Gradison  proposal  will  be 
offered  on  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Gradison  proposal,  which  provides 
some  benefit  to  all  taxpayers,  concen- 
trates the  bulk  of  its  $11  billion  impact 
on  reducing  the  tax  burden  of  inflation- 
pressed  middle-income  families  so  they 
can  finance  purchases  of  expensive 
durable  Items  of  the  type  likely  to  stimu- 
late employment.  In  contrast,  the  $10 
billion  one-time  benefit  in  H.R.  3477 
would  do  little  to  encourage  consumer 
commitment  to  long-term  spending. 

Aside  from  the  questionable  rationale 
of  H.R.  3477,  its  specific  provisions  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

Title  I  began  as  a  rebate  program, 
but  that  label  no  longer  fits.  Some  28 
percent  of  the  $50  a  head  benefits  go 
to  people  who  pay  no  taxes.  At  the  same 
time,  some  4.5  million  taxpayers  who 
provide  close  to  40  percent  of  peisonal 
income  tax  revenues  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits.  This  benefit  stiucture  looks 
more  like  a  welfare  program  than  a  tax 
rebate. 

Committee  attempts  both  to  spread 
the  benefits  and  to  curb  double-dipping 
made  the  benefit  scheme  ludicrously  dif- 
ficult to  administer.  As  a  result,  whUe 
millions  will  not  get  anything  imder 
title  I,  there  wili  be  many  inevitable  re- 
ceiving double  benefits  because  of  multi- 
ple eligibility  as  taxpayers  and  as  re- 
cipients 01  social  security,  AFDC,  black 
lung,  or  veterans  benefits.  1o  reduce 
this  threat  to  the  credibility  of  the  so- 
called  rebate,  the  bill  imposes  admin- 
istrative requirements  which  will  stretch 
out  tne  distribution  of  benefits. 

Title  II  increa.ses  standard  deductions 
for  single  and  married  taxpayers  and  re- 
places the  present  minimum  end  maxi- 
miun  standard  deductions  with  a  single 
standard  deduction.  But  this  $5  billion 
tax  cut  is  inequitably  distributed. 

At  every  income  level,  people  whose 
deductible  expenses  were  high  enough  to 
warrant  itemizing  get  no  benefit  from 
this  change,  while  others  with  identical 
incomes  and  fewer  deductibles  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  higher  standard  de- 
duction. 

Even  among  those  claiming  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  many  will  incur  an  in- 
creased marriage  penalty  because  of  the 
change.  Those  eligible  for  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  under  existing  law. 
for  example,  will  see  their  marriage  pen- 
alty imder  the  standard  deduction  in- 


crease from  $1,300  to  $1,800.  President 
Carter  has  chosen  a  strange  way  to  dem- 
onstrate his  concern  for  the  American 
family. 

The  Increased  standard  deduction  will 
reduce  charitable  contributions,  possibly 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  by 
eliminating  existing  incentives  for 
middle-income  Americans  who,  because 
they  now  Itemize,  deduct  their  gifts  to 
privately  sponsored  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations valued  by  our  society. 

The  simplification  in  the  bill's  title 
refers  to  the  committee's  adoption  of  the 
administration's  recommended  changes 
in  the  standard  deduction  on  individual 
tax  forms  and  accompanying  changes  in 
the  definition  of  taxable  income,  a  term 
of  crucial  importance  at  hundreds  of 
points  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  new  simplified  tax  tables  pre- 
sented to  Congress  only  6  months  ago 
have  apparently  doubled  the  error  rate 
over  last  year  on  certain  tax  returns. 
Perhaps  Instead  of  rushing  headlong  into 
still  further  simplification,  the  adminis- 
tration should  use  the  time  still  avail- 
able before  preparation  of  next  year's 
tax  forms  to  pilot  test  several  alterna- 
tives to  find  out  not  what  is  simple  to 
accountants,  tax  attorneys,  and  Govern- 
ment officials,  but  what  is  simple  for 
ordinai'y  taxpayers. 

Title  ni  directly  addresses  the  imem- 
plo.vmexit  issue,  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
to  do  so.  By  providing  tax  credits  for  a 
portion  of  wages  paid  to  additional  peo- 
ple hired  during  1977  and  197E,  it  en- 
courages ,iob  creation.  But  even  here,  full 
potential  was  sacrificed  by  a  committee 
decision  to  exclude  large  employers  from 
full  benefit  of  this  tax  credit  by  limiting 
it  in  most  instances  to  only  the  first  24 
new  job  slots.  In  1975,  tlie  1.000  largest 
U.S.  industrial  corporations  had  about  19 
percent  of  all  civilian  employment.  Un- 
der title  in,  many  of  the  jobs  created  by 
these  large  employers  will  not  count  for 
tax  credits.  We  are  in  effect  saying  that 
jobs  pro\ideci  by  large  employers  are  less 
valuable  than  other  jobs. 

Cutting  unemployment  rates  requires 
attacking  structural  causes  of  joblessness 
as  well  a.s  cyclical  causes.  We  need  to  go 
much  further  than  title  Ill's  extra  tax 
credit  for  hiiing  the  handicapped  if  we 
are  to  coimteract  structural  factors.  I 
have  introduced  bills  which  would  pro- 
vide similar  incentives  for  hiring  youth 
apprentices  and  permanent  part-time 
workers.  I  hope  om*  haste  to  enact  H.R. 
3477  has  not  precluded  future  opportu- 
nities to  explore  other  promising  means 
of  attacking  underlying  structural  causes 
of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  H.R.  3477 
fails  to  measure  up  on  the  merits  is  an 
understatement.  It  falls  far  short  of  its 
pm-ported  goals  of  economic  stimulus  and 
job  creation,  and  it  fails  the  tests  of 
equity  and  simplicity. 

I  believe  we  could  come  much  closer 
to  achieving  President  Carter's  aims  if  we 
adopted  the  Gradison  proposal  for  a  tax 
rate  reduction  in  the  first  seven  brackets. 
I  intend  to  offer  this  proposal  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


to  join  me  In  supporting  the  motion  and 
the  Gradison  proposal. 

Mr.  ULIJVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thursday,  before  a  crowded  Chamber 
with  44  representatives  of  the  press  in 
attendance,  the  House  debated  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Obey  commission 
on  matters  of  general  congressional 
housekeeping. 

Today,  as  we  are  about  to  act  on  a  $43 
million  spending  and  giving  bill,  we  are 
almost  alone.  It  seems  as  though  no  one 
cares  whether  our  action  is  either  nec- 
essary or  wise. 

There  is  little  dispute  on  the  issue  of 
extending  the  1977  individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  reduction  through  1978  at  a 
cost  of  $7.8  billion.  It  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  increase  individual  taxes  and 
withholding  rates  on  January  1,  1978.  It 
would  be  equally  as  disturbing  to  ter- 
minate the  surtax  exemption  for  small 
business  and  the  earned  income  credit. 
Realistically,  these  extensions  should 
have  been  made  to  run  to  1980 — to  bring 
them  in  tandem  with  the  increase  in  the 
investment  credit. 

The  big  question  hinges  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  $10  billion  rebate.  How  can  we 
justify  sprinkling  $50  rebates  over  the 
countryside  and  in  the  cities?  What  will 
our  citizens  do  with  this  stipend?  Many 
will  buy  a  CB  radio.  Others  will  buy  a 
small  appliance.  Many  will  buy  a  better 
basket  of  food  for  one  weekend.  Some 
citizens  will  pay  an  old  bill.  A  week  or 
two  after  the  di&lribution  of  the  rebate, 
the  American  economic  landscape  will 
look  pretty  much  the  same. 

However,  the  permanent  debt  of  the 
Nation  will  be  up  another  $10  billion 
and  we  may  commit  the  country  to  pay 
interest  on  this  borro'^ing — perhaps  for- 
ever. The  billions  to  be  paid  out  in  in- 
terest on  this  one  items  of  borrowing  are 
staggering. 

Those  seeking  to  borrow  to  create  cap- 
ital improvements  and  develop  jobs  or 
build  houses  will  find  there  will  be  $10 
billion  less  in  the  money  markets  for 
these  essential  purposes. 

We  could  have  considered  economic 
stimulants  which  had  no  budgetary  ef- 
fect. Our  committee  never  considered 
terminating  all  investment  credits  by  the 
end  of  1978.  That  would  have  indicated 
a  Treasui-y  saving  of  $10  billion  annually 
after  1978.  Those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  the  decision  to  rebuild, 
modernize  or  expand  would  have  had  a 
real  stimulant  to  act  now. 

Prom  what  I  can  determine,  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sector  has  a  cornu- 
copia of  capital — plans  are  made — all 
that  is  eneded  is  a  stimulant.  Action  can 
be  prompted  in  two  ways — by  providing 
tax  incentives  at  higher  revenue  loss — 
or  by  removing  tax  incentives  if  they  are 
not  used  in  this  period  of  need. 

Our  committee  heard  from  legions  of 
economists.  Very  few — in  fact,  practical- 
ly no  one — came  up  with  an  exciting  new 
idea. 
Those  designing  the  economic  recovery 
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of  America  seem  to  be  .  _  _ 
blood.  All  they  could  think 
other   application   of   the 

"poultice"    which    was    > 
Secretary  Simon  and  Alan 
1975.  It  is  time  for  economic 
to  move  into  the  realism  of  . 
age.  with  scientific  certaint; 
be  able  to  diagnose  the  eco; 
We  know  the  size  of  the  j 
know  the  potential  of  the  w|ork 
we  know  what  the  private 
absorb.  We  know  the  numljers 

we  must  have  to  reduce ., 

to  an  acceptable  level  and  wi 
long  we  must  All  the  gap  b 
ployable  workers  and  the  joi 
Why  do  we  fail  to  face  up 
lem? 

Frankly,  i  have  supported 
Istratlon's  rebate  proposal  ^. 
cause  there  was  no  viable  al 
have  a  dim  view  of  the  pr 
economic  effect. 

I  am  particularly  __ 
I  do  not  think  that  the 
economic    package    addresse 
what  I  regard  as  a  severe 
permanent  unemployment  p; 
stead,  we  have  a  bill  that 
short-term    solution    for   a 
problem. 

The  unemployment  probl 
lea  is  not  a  transitory,  ten.^ 
nomenon.  Even  the  figures  th-„ , 
current  joblessness  substantii  llj 
stat«  the  situation  according 
of  the  witnesses  that  appearec 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee. 

The  latest  Economic  F 
President  expects  that  the 
force  will  grow  at  about  2  5 
1977,  compared  with  a  2.3 
age  annual  rate  of  growth 
decade.  The  report  notes 
ward  trend  in  the  rate  of  ^ 
participation  by  women  shouip 
and  the  proportion  of  young 
the  working  age  population 
crease. 

Moreover,   today's    .....„.^. 
7' 2  million  Americans  does  n 
the  3  to  4  million  Americait 
part-time  but  seeking  full 
By    my    estimates,    almost 
Americans  not  currently 
employed    are    potential    w. 
could  quickly  join  the  ranks 
employed. 

The  work  force  has  grown  , 
spurt  of  inflation.  As  financial 
increased,  millions  of  people  I 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  scho 
other  places  to  the  job  search 
ian  labor  force  increased 
.year  compared  to  1974  and 
Increase  was  largely  concen 
women.  For  women  aged  20  a 
participation  rate  rose  from 
in  1975  to  47  percent  in  1976 
offsetting  a  0.4-percent  decii 
participation  rate  among 
teenage  labor  force 
increased  somewhat  by  0  5 
cent  in  1976. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
employment   problem 
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permanent  and  substantial  program  than 
the  administration  proposes.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  rebate  proposal  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  long-term  problem  I 
have  outlined.  The  Ford  administration 
realized  the  limited  effect  of  the  rebate; 
in  the  President's  Economic  Report,  one 
of  the  general  policy  principles  is  that 
any  stimulative  effect  that  a  temporary 
tax  rebate  may  have  on  consumer  spend- 
ing will  diminish  quickly.  President 
Ford's  report  notes  that  part  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  "one-time  windfall"  may  have 
been  to  merely  shift  some  exoenditures 
to  the  present  that  had  been  pllnned  for 
a  later  time,  v.ith  the  result  that  spend- 
ing would  be  correspondingly  lower  in 
subsequent  periods.  The  report's  conclu- 
sion is  that — 

Such  fluctuations  In  the  Movement  of 
demand  contribute  to  the  uncertainty  about 
fiscal  policy  and  damage  the  prospects  for 
steady  growth.  Thus  temporary  tax  rebates 
are  not  consistent  with  the  objective  of  sus- 
taining an  economic  expansion.  While  they 
may  be  useful  in  helping  to  bring  about  a 
reversal  of  generally  aecli7iing  demands  dur- 
ing a  recession  they  are  not  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  expansion  of  demand 
that  is  already  underway.  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  prefer 
an  expanded  public  jobs  program.  Such 
a  program  would  create  a  million  jobs  for 
$10  billion  of  expenditure  at  about 
$10,000  per  job. 

The  public  employment  programs 
would  provide  work  for  a  large  group  of 
unemployed  and  would  phase  out  as  the 
private  sector  picked  up  steam.  Employ- 
ment priority  could  be  given  to  those 
with  dependents  and  since  these  workers 
would  pay  social  security,  employment 
security,  and  income  taxes,  the  net  cost 
would  be  $2,000  less  per  employee  per 
year  for  a  net  of  $8  billion  per  1  million 
jobs.  Three  million  jobs  would,  therefore, 
cost  about  $25  billion  per  year  for  2  years. 
With  this  program  there  would  be  criti- 
cism of  nonproductive  public  employ- 
ment project.s,  but  the  trust  funds,  social 
security,  and  unemployment  comaensa- 
tion  would  be  strengthened  while  tre- 
mendous savings  could  be  developed  in 
the  food  stamp,  SSI,  and  welfare 
programs 

This  approach  would  not  cost  much 
more  than  what  we  would  otherwise 
spend  and  it  would  provide  a  frontal  at- 
tack on  unemployment. 

Generally.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
$50  rebate.  While  I  would  like  very  much 
to  be  Santa  Claus,  I  think  that  we  have, 
unfortunately,  locked  ourselves  into  this 
position,  and  despite  reason  and  ration- 
ale, we  are  going  to  borrow  and  spend 
more  than  $10  billion  to  sprinkle  on  the 
public.  The  stimulative  effects  are  ques- 
tionable. The  Inflation  that  may  result 
could  completely  negate  the  stimulative 
effects  in  any  event. 

Like  every  American,  I  hope  that  our 
economy  will  move  upward — whether  or 
not  the  stimulus  package  has  any  effect. 
If  this  occurs,  we  will  be  spared  from  the 
agony  of  our  folly— explaining  a  rebate 
to  those  who  remain  jobless — and  ex- 
plaining a  huge  Treasury  borrowing 
which  will  reduce  capital  for  housing,  in- 


dustrial   modernization    and    essential 
public  works. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  earnest  discourse  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vank).  1 
urge  the  gentleman  to  act  on  his  gener- 
ous impulses  by  voting  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Steicer). 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  administration  made  its  position  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
while  I  had  originally  been  sympathetic 
to  what  was  being  proposed  in  terms  of 
some  kind  of  economic  stimulus,  I  came 
down  on  the  side  of  saying  that  I  thought 
the  program  was  misdirected  and  illogi- 
cal. 

The  problem  that  we  have  today  In 
the  House  as  we  approach  the  decision 
as  to  how  to  vote  on  this  particular  bill 
13  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  taken  a  product  that  was  not 
terribly  good  and  made  it  even  worse. 
That,  I  must  say.  makes  it  difficult  for 
me,  at  least,  to  know  quite  how  to  handle 
the  amendments  that  we  are  going  to 
be  presented  \vith  this  afternoon  as  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  oppose  title  I  and 
the  committee  amendments  to  title  I.  I 
will  talk  about  that  a  little  at  the  time 
we  are  given  under  the  rule  to  debate 
that  issue  as  to  why  I  think  title  I  has 
not  been  well  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Title  II,  of  course  is  the  standard  de- 
duction i.ssue.  I  have  two  problems  with 
it.  One.  we  have  increased  the  marriage 
tax.  Second,  it  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, belong  in  this  bill  when  we  are 
making  a  very  profound  change  in  the 
tax  law  that  affects  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  individuals.  This  is  a  section  of  the 
bill  that  I  think  better  belongs  in  the 
President's  tax  reform  proposals  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  committee  later  on  this 
year  or  early  next  year.  What  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  when  we  get  all  through  with 
title  II  is  that  not  only  do  we  deal  with 
the  marriage  issue  and  the  difference 
between  married  couples  and  single  peo- 
ple, but  we  are  also,  I  think  we  ought  to 
understand,  going  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  in  that  earning  capacity 
of  $10,000  or  $20,000  whose  taxes  are  not 
going  to  go  down,  as  compared  to  those 
who  use  the  standard  deduction;  that  is, 
those  who  itemize  get  no  tax  relief  under 
this  provision  at  all. 

Title  III.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  portion 
of  the  bill  for  which  I  find  myself  in  the 
most  difficult  position.  I  did  not  like  the 
President's  concept  of  the  2 -percent  add- 
on for  investment  tax  credit  or  the  so- 
called  credit  for  social  security  taxes 
as  the  best  way  to  stimulate  business 
growth. 

I  was  sympathetic  to  what  our  chair- 
man proposed  in  a  tax  credit  for  hiring. 
When  we  get  to  title  III.  that  is  the  choice 
we  have,  to  adopt  the  committee  pro- 
posal, the  so-called  Ullman  tax  credit,  or 
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to  sustain  the  President's  proposal  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  social  secu- 
rity credit. 

I  come  down  on  the  side,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  saying  we  should  reject  the  com- 
mittee proposal.  I  do  so  with  some  reluc- 
tance. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  spend  the 
bulk  of  my  time  talking  a  little  bit  about 
what  I  perceive  as  the  problems  with  the 
committee  amendment.  At  the  outset,  the 
chairman  is  right.  It  is  a  creative  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  new  idea.  It  has  not  been 
tried.  Therefore,  one  ought  to  look  verj' 
carefully  at  what  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  done.  My  problem  is  that 
the  committee  has  net  looked  very  care- 
fully at  what  it  has  done.  I  must  say  in 
all  honesty  that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
committee  in  reporting  to  us  this  concept 
at  all  well  understands,  nor  can  they 
bring  to  us  an  understanding  of  exactly 
what  the  implications  are  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  true  that  many  in  the  small  busi- 
ness community  support  the  committee 
amendment;    although,   I   must  say,   I 
found  very  interesting  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business  Con- 
gressional   Mandate    Report    that    just 
came  into  the  office  yesterday.  One  of  the 
questions  that  was  asked  in  the  January 
1977    poll    of    literally    thousands    and 
thousands  of  small  businesses  across  the 
United  States  was,  "Do  you  favor  or  op- 
pose the  job  creation  tax  credit?" 
For  nationwide,  30  percent. 
Against  nationwide,  64  percent. 
Undecided,  6  percent. 
So  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  take 
fully  the  support  that  is  given  by  some  of 
the  small  business  community  for  the 
committee  amendment  for  the  tax  credit 
idea. 

I  think  we  will  find  as  we  begin  to 
examine  this  more  in  detail,  there  are 
some  real  problems. 

Let  me  talk  about  those  problems.  The 
Library  of  Congress  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  did  an  exceedingly  ex- 
haustive study  on  the  4th  of  March  that 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  by  Robert 
Tannenwald,  the  analyst  on  taxation  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Let  me  quote  a  little  bit  from  v;hat  the 
report  says,  and  I  regret  that  time  does 
not  allow  us  to  go  into  all  the  detail  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  go  into,  but  let 
me  at  least  take  up  some  of  the  issues 
with  the  Members  as  to  why  I  think  we 
ought  not  embark  upon  this  at  this  time. 
The  report  says: 

Not  all  firms  would  have  equal  access  to 
the  tax  benefits  conferred  by  a  Job  tax  credit. 
If  the  credit  were  not  refundable,  such  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Conable  credits, 
firms  with  little  tax  liability  would  have 
some  difficulty  In  utilizing  It.  If  the  credit 
were  incremental,  like  the  Ways  and  Means. 
Conable,  and  Bentsen  credits,  firms  In  de- 
clining Industries  would  benefit  relatively 
little  from  It.  "Caps"  In  a  given  credit  pro- 
posal might  preclude  a  significantly  large 
number  of  firms  from  enjoying  its  benefits. 
If  all  of  these  factors  were  to  prevent  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  firms  from  earning 
Job  tax  credits  by  expanding  employment, 
one  could  not  help  but  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  credits  in  Improving  the 
overall  performance  of  the  economy. 
CXXm 416— Part  6 


Available  statistical  evidence  suggests  that 
these  three  factors  could  in  fact  dilute  the 
effectiveness  of  a  job  tax  credit  In  improving 
this  performance. 

Then,  table  3  of  the  study  indicates 
that  of  all  corporations  filing  income  tax 
returns  in  1971 — other  than  small  busi- 
ness corporations,  form  1120S — 49  per- 
cent of  those  firms  had  no  tax  liability; 
90.5  percent  of  such  corporations  had  tax 
liabilities  of  less  than  $10,000.  Those 
figures  suggest  that  the  limiting  effects 
of  nonrefundability  clearly  will  be  sig- 
nificant. 

I  will,  when  we  get  back  in  the  House, 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  Include  table  3  of  the 
study,  because  I  think  it  gives  us  a  very 
clear  picture  as  to  what  happens  in  terms 
of  the  tax  liabilities  of  corporations 
which  are  going  to  be  utilizing  this  kind 
of  business  tax  credits  approach. 

TABLE  3.— CUMULATIVE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  INCOME 
TAX  LIABILITIES  FOR  CORPORATIONS!  FILING  IN- 
COME  TAX  RETURNS  IN  1971,  FOR  9  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Income  tax  liability,  percent  of 
total  returns 


I  ndustrlal  classl  tications       {0 


Below 
$10,000 


Below       Below 
$25. 000  $100, 000 


All  Industries _.  49.0 

Agriculture,  torestrv,  and 

Tishiry 53.3 

Mining 61.2 

Contract  construction 50.9 

Mamilacturing 48.4 

Transportation,  com- 

munication,       electric, 
gas,       and       sanitary 

services 53.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade.  43. 1 
Finance,    insurance,    and 

real  esta'a 47.3 

Services 56.5 


90.5 

94.2 

86.6 
91.1 

82.4 


90.6 
88.7 

92.1 
95.7 


94.8 

97.8 
91.8 
95.3 

87.8 


94.5 
94.2 

S5.9 
98.1 


98.4 

99.3 
97.0 
98.8 
94.7 


97.8 
98.7 

98.5 
99.8 


>  Small  businass  corporations,  filing  form  1120s,  are  excluded 
from  these  figurss. 

The  study  then  goes  on  to  say : 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  the  Carter  fiscal  stimulus 
package.  Lawrence  Woodworth.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy, 
cited  other  empirical  evidence  that  hints  at 
the  potential  limitations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposal  as  a  fiscal  stimu- 
lus tool.  He  contended  that  the  incremental 
base  to  be  used  In  the  proposal  would  reduce 
or  wipe  out  the  potential  Job  tax  credit  bene- 
fits of  firms  representing  30  percent  of  the 
American  labor  market.  Such  firms  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  their  employment  by  less 
than  3  percent  annually  In  1977  and  1978 
under  current  tax  law.  The  base  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  credit  proposal,  however,  would 
be  103%  of  FUTA  wages  paid  in  the  previous 
year.  Consequently.  If  such  a  firm  increased 
Its  employment  growth  above  Its  currently 
projected  rate,  part  of  the  increase  would  be 
Included  In  the  base  of  the  credit  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  rewarded.  Mr.  Woodworth 
based  this  estimate  on  employment  figures 
for  1962/1963  and  1972/1973,  periods  which 
he  alleged  will  prove  to  be  similar  to  1977/ 
1978  In  terms  of  their  positions  along  the 
business  cycle. 

At  this  point  also,  when  we  get  back 
into  the  House  I  will  include,  table  2. 

If  we  agree  with  Dr.  Woodworth— and 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree 
or  disagree — if  we  use  1962-63  and  1972- 
73  periods  as  comparable  to  what  we 
could  anticipate  in  1977-78,  then  we  will 


find  the  following  industries  ranked  first 
among  employment  by  industry  through 
these  cycles:  Legal  services;  miscellane- 
ous services;  miscellaneous  repair  serv- 
ices; miscellaneous  business  services; 
credit  agencies  other  than  banks,  and  on 
down  the  list.  We  find  in  the  10  lowest 
average  ranking  the  following:  Coal 
mining;  oil  and  gas  extraction;  non- 
metallic  mining,  except  fuels;  textile 
mills;  leather  and  leather  products;  rail- 
road transportation;  pipeline  transpor- 
tation. 

Apparently,  the  firms  which  would  en- 
joy the  largest  windfalls  would  tend  to 
be  concentrated  in  services,  construction, 
manufacturing  of  machinery,  and  fi- 
nance. 

Firms  least  likely  to  be  in  a  position 
to  receive  such  windfalls  would  be  con- 
centrated in  mining,  oil  and  gas  extrac- 
tion, transportation,  and  textiles. 
The  study  goes  on  to  say: 
No  matter  how  It  were  deslg:ned,  a  job  tax 
credit  would  benefit  some  employers  more 
than  others. 

First,  whether  a  Job  tax  credit  were  Incre- 
mental or  across-the-board,  it  would  confer 
disp-oportlonately  large  tax  benefits  to  firms 
in  labor-intensive  Industries.  Table  2  ranks 
25  American  Industry  categories  according  to 
their  labor-iatenslveness,  as  measured  by 
their  total  employment  per  $100,000  of  gross 
investment  In  1975.  As  the  table  Indicates, 
the  most  labor-intensive  industries  in  1975 
were  apparel  and  textile  production,  con- 
struction, leather,  furnltui-e.  services,  and 
wholesale  and  retaU  establishments. 
Tabls  2. — Labor  inten.Hties  of  26  industHes, 
1975.  Number  of  employees  per  $100,000  of 
gross  investment^ 
Industry: 

App.=.rel  and  textUe  production 19.00 

Contract   construction 14.00 

Leather  and  leather  products 13.  53 

Fui-nlture  and  fixtures 12.53 

Services    lo.  85 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 9  57 

Textiles g.  a* 

Fabricated  metals 7.91 

Printing  and  publishing "I    7.76 

Rubber  and  plastics 6.84 

Miscellaneous    manufacturing 6.52 

Instruments  and  related  products..     6.  04 
Electrical  equipment  and  supplies..     5.  61 

Pood  and  kindred  products 6.48 

Lumber  and  wood  products 5.36 

Nonelectrical   machinery g.  17 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 4. 16 

Transportation  equipment 4.01 

Paper  and  allied  products 3.  70 

Primary    metals 3.30 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 2.44 

Mining    2.40 

Tobacco    2. 17 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate..       .  98 
Transportation,        communications, 
electric,    gas,    and   sanitary   serv- 
ices   95 

Petroleum  and  coal  products .92 

•Gross  Investment  Is  measured  In  constant 
1958  dollars.  Sources:  (1)  gross  Investment 
figures — Conference  Board.  National  Wealth 
of  the  United  States  by  Major  Sectors  and 
Industries  1 19761.  pp.  78-81.  (2)  Employ- 
ment figures  (to  seasonally  adjusted)  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  January.  1977.  p.  S-14. 

An  Incremental  Job  tax  credit,  such  as  the 
ones  proposed  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Representative  Conable,  and 
Senator  Bentsen.  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  favor  firms  In  industries  which  are 
expanding  In  general,  or  which  tend  to  grow 
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ar  long 
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rapidly  during  periods  of 
the  years  1977  and  1978  are  pro, 
An  Incremen-tal  credit  would 
firms  with  especially  large  wlnclfaUs 
they  would  be  expanding  empl  oy 
if  such  a  credit  were  not  enacte  d 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  As:  Istant 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Pol  ley 
Woodworth  testified  before  the 
mittee    on    Small    Business    th 
1962/1963  and  1972/1973  will 
1977/1978  in  their  positions 
ness  cycle.   When   one   analyze ; 
changes  in  employment  by  indlis 
those  two  historical  periods, 
the  following  industries  rank 
20    according    to    this    statistic 
periods : 

Legal  services. 

Miscellaneous  services. 

Miscellaneous  repair  services. 

Miscellaneous  business  service! 

Credit  agencies  other  than  barjcs 

Transportation  equipment. 

Rubber  and  plastics. 

Medical  and  other  health 

Banking. 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

Instruments  and  related 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

Fabricated  metals. 

General  building  contractors 

P^irnlture  and  accessories. 

Air  transportation. 

Eating  and  drinking  establishr4ente. 

Other  financial  insurance  and 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass. 

Primary  metals. 

Special  trades  contractors. 

The  following  are  the  Indus  i,r 
10  lowest  average  rankings  fi 
periods : 

Coal  mining. 

Oil  and  gas  extraction. 

Nonmetallic  mining,  except 

Textile  mills. 

Leather  and  leather  products. 

Railroad  transportation. 

Pipeline  transportation. 

CRS-33 

Water  transportation. 

Apparel  and  accessory  stores. 

Security  commodity  brokers  a 

Apparently,  firms  which  woul 
largest  windfalls  from  an  incremental 
would  tend  to  be  concentrated 
construction,   manufacturing  of 
and  finance.  Firms  least  likely 
position  to  receive  stich  windfall 
concentrated  In  mining  and  oil 
traction,  transportation,  and  tex 


1  eal  estate. 


with  the 
the    two 


f  ue  s 


Ull 


Ho  ise 


These,  then,  Mr.  Chairman 
two  of  what  I  think  are  a  nuiib 
sues  that  legitimately  the 
consider  in  examining  this 
will,  at  the  proper  time,  as 
dicated,  supply  some  of  this 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  the 
of  the  House  will  have  an 
review  it.  My  basic  point  aiid 
decision  we  are  going  to  make 
ing    or    not    adopting    the 
amendment  is  whether  or  no 
fully  understood  or  recognizee 
plications  of  our  decision. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  we 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adop  t 
tax    credit    approach    withou; 
analysis  or  study. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  thus 
the  permanent  tax  cut 


'  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Laibor.  Wages 
and  Earnings.  United  States,  19  5.  [Wash- 
ington] 1976. 
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motion  to  recommit  Is  the  appropriate 
stimulus  approach  and  I  shall  support 
it. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Tucker),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  note  specifically  the  final  com- 
ments of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger),  who  just 
spoke,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  recognize 
truly  the  implication.s  of  the  bill  on  which 
v,'e  are  about  to  act, 

I  think,  in  answer  to  that,  that  in  a 
trillion  dollar  economy  it  is  indeed  very, 
very  difOcult  to  guess  what  the  precise 
results  of  any  particular  action  will  be 
on  the  economy  whether  that  action  is 
in  the  form  of  tax  rebates,  public  works, 
public  service  jobs,  or  permanent  tax 
cuts. 

Ours  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  and 
difficult  economy.  It  is  beyond  the  man- 
agement of  any  one  individual  or  any 
one  committee  or  subcommittee.  Perhaps, 
in  a  real  sense,  it  is  far  beyond  the  con- 
trol and  fine  tuning  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole. 

Nonetheless,  we  find  ourselves  in 
March  1977,  with  an  extraordinarily 
high  unemployment  rate.  We  find  our- 
selves coming  out  of  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere winters  in  our  Nation's  history.  Our 
people  are  hurting.  They  need  jobs.  They 
need  income  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  method  to  heat  their  homes  and  pur- 
chase their  food. 

We  have  a  new  President  in  the  White 
House.  He  has  asked  us,  as  a  part  of  an 
economic  package,  to  pass  a  tax  bill 
which  will  purnp  a  large  amount  of 
money  back  into  the  economy  for  imme- 
diate spending  and  also  provide  certain 
incentives  to  stimulate  the  business  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  to  the  President 
what  he  has  asked  for  the  economy  and 
what  we  in  our  limited  wisdom  can  do. 
I  have  to  say,  particularly  to  my  col- 
leagues who  entered  this  Congress  with 
me,  that  the  administration's  witnesses 
who  came  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  extremely  candid  in 
what  they  had  to  say.  They  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  predict  that  this  action 
with  regard  to  the  rebate  or  the  other 
parts  of  the  package  would  produce  "X" 
result  or  "Y"  result. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  effects  of 
the  previous  rebates,  heard  all  of  the 
data  which  was  available,  the  testimony 
of  the  many  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore us,  and  we  did  not  conclude  that 
this  package  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
or  that  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  What 
we  did  conclude,  given  all  of  our  limita- 
tions, given  the  amount  of  information 
available  to  us,  given  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  session  now  going  on  3  months, 
is  that  if  we  are  going  to  act,  this  is 
the  best  our  collective  wisdom  could 
produce. 

I  support  that.  I  expressed  in  great  de- 
tail in  my  home  district  my  reservations 
about  this  rebate.  I  have  philosophical 
reservations  about  it.  I  have  a  great  con- 
cern about  what  the  effect  will  be  in 


September  If  this  rebate  does  not  work. 
Our  options  are  certainly  going  to  be 
limited  at  that  time.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  voted  both  in  committee,  and 
on  the  floor  a  few  moments  ago,  for  an 
open  rule  on  this  bill.  We  do  not  have 
an  open  rule.  But  we  do  have  a  rebate 
provision  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  is  far  better  than 
the  original  proposal.  The  committee 
phased  out  the  rebate  for  those  persons 
earning  between  $25,000  and  $30,000,  so 
that  those  earning  in  excess  of  $30,000 
do  not  receive  any  rebate.  The  purpose 
of  the  phase  out  was  to  funnel  the  money 
back  into  the  areas  of  the  economy  where 
it  would  be  spent  most  quickly  and  where 
it  would  be  available  to  provide  basic 
human  services  for  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

I  believe  that  Is  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  took  another 
action  on  the  administration  package 
that  is,  I  think,  a  great  improvement. 
That  is  in  the  area  of  reduction  of  busi- 
ness taxes  through  a  new  jobs  credit  tax 
proposal.  I  think  this  is  a  well  worth- 
while experiment  and  something  that 
should  be  tried.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal is  relatively  small,  yet  it  repre- 
sents an  effort  by  the  Congress  to  do 
something  for  the  small  businesses  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  a  good  proposal.  It  may 
or  may  not  work,  but  it  is  well  worth  a 
try.  I  want  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  two  aspects  of  this  amendment 
that  should  be  remembered.  First,  it  has 
a  3 -year  carryback  provision  and  a  7- 
year  carryforward  provision.  Thus,  small 
businesses  which  are  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  times  this  year,  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  realize  a  benefit 
from  the  tax  credit  proposal,  will  be 
able  to  carry  this  credit  back  to  previ- 
ous years  when  business  was  better  and 
we  were  not  m  this  recession;  or  the  small 
business  may  carry  it  forward  to  future 
years  when  the  economy  and  their  profits 
may  improve.  That  is  a  very  important 
aspect  of  the  tax  credit  proposal,  one 
which  should  provide  some  immediate 
incentive  for  new  hiring  and  one  which 
I  think  makes  it  a  far  more  workable 
and  effective  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ttie 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Tucker) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Tucker). 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Second,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  the  tax  credit  amendment  is 
particularly  attractive  when  compared 
with  the  administration's  proposal  for 
an  additional  2-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  That  increase  in  the  invesment 
credit  would  have  given  a  windfall  to 
all  those  businesses  which  already  had 
investments  planned  this  year  but  a 
credit  at  a  rate  of  only  2  percent  would 
have  provided  very  little  additional  in- 
centive for  truly  new  investment. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  tax  bill  is  not  proposed  in  a 
vacuum.  This  bill  is  merely  part  of  a 
larger  package  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. That  package  includes  public 
service  jobs,  public  works  jobs,  and  a 
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wide  variety  of  stimulative  proposals 
which  taken  together,  whatever  resei-va- 
tlons  we  may  have  about  individual  as- 
pects of  the  proposal,  are  the  very  least 
that  we  can  do  to  get  our  economy  and 
our  free  enterprise  system  working  at 
full  strength  again.  This  bill  is  offered 
merely  as  one  step  on  the  return  to  the 
strong  economy  which  this  Nation  should 
have. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
remarks  when  he  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  collec- 
tive wisdom  did  not  have  much  evidence 
that  the  tax  rebate  would  do  very  much 
to  create  jobs,  stimulate  investment,  and 
do  the  normal  things  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  an  economic  stimulus  package. 
Did  the  gentleman  in  fact  have  any 
hard  evidence  that  a  tax  rebate  such  as 
those  we  have  had  in  previous  instances, 
for  example,  $100,  did  anything  to  the 
economy  in  the  way  of  creating  new  jobs 
or  providing  housing?  Did  the  commit- 
tee take  any  testimony  on  that? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Yes;  we  took  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  was  the 
gentleman's  conclusion  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
assessment  of  the  witnesses'  testimony 
was  that  the  results  of  previous  rebates 
were  mixed.  Again,  dealing  with  the 
highly  complex  economy  we  have  today 
and  considering  it  in  the  context  of  the 
tax  rebate  we  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  in  the  context  of 
another  rebate  we  had  in  the  middle  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  considering  its 
immediate  aftereffects,  we  found  it  very 
difficult,  as  did  the  economists,  to  judge 
whether  certain  rises  and  falls  in  the 
economy  had  resulted  from  one  action  or 
from  another  action. 

There  was  one  study  presented  by  Dr. 
Schultze,  an  economist  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  that  was  particularly  op- 
timistic about  the  effects  of  a  rebate. 

I  would  say  that  the  testimony  we 
heard  was  generally  mixed.  It  leaned  on 
the  favorable  side,  ultimately;  but  it  was 
mixed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  there  was  really 
no  hard  evidence  that  the  $50  rebate  is 
going  to  do  very  much  for  the  economy 
except  for  the  individual  who  gets  it? 
Mr.  TUCKER.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league that  if  all  we  were  doing  was 
giving  a  $50  rebate  today,  it  would  be  a 
dramatic  mistake,  but  that  is  not  all  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  tlie  gentleman 
say  it  would  be  a  dramatic  mistake? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
if  that  indeed  were  all  we  were  doing; 
but  that  is  not  all  we  are  doing.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  is  merely  a  small  portion  of 
a  much  larger  package  is  very  important. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  reply.  It  is 
a  straightforward  report  concerning  the 
tax  rebate  portion.  It  does  very  little. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
near  a  vote  on  the  so-called  economic 
stimulus  package,  we  must  take  time 
to  look  at  the  Nation's  economic  indica- 
tor statistics  to  determine  the  validity  of 
this  approach. 

Productivity  in  the  private  sector  rose 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  0.5  percent  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  a  marked  slowdown. 
Although  M,  fell  slightly  in  late  Febru- 
ary, the  $313.7  billion  level  is  significantly 
higher  than  money  supply  level  of  $297.5 
billion  1  year  ago. 

The  33  percent  gain  in  the  authorized 
capital  appropriations  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1976  is  a  misleading  figure. 
McGraw-Hill's  chief  economist  attributes 
this  increase  in  proposed  outlays  to  mod- 
ernization purposes,  not  capacity  expan- 
sion. He  cites  the  need  for  more  invest- 
ment incentives  right  now  if  new 
plants — and  job.s — will  be  on  stream  in 
1980.  Yet  the  committee  chose  to  knock 
out  all  investment  incentives  from  the 
bill,  even  the  meager  2  percent  the  ad- 
ministration proposed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Louis  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  has  documented  the  super- 
cautious  nature  of  these  capital  spend- 
ing plans.  Comparing  the  figures  last  re- 
ported to  the  Commerce  Department 
with  actual  numbers  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  shows  that  actual  capital 
spending  fell  short  of  projections  during 
the  first  six  quarters  of  the  current  re- 
covery. Since  actual  spending  usually 
runs  ahead  of  planned  spending  during 
recoveries,  this  caution  is  unique.  More- 
over, the  St.  Louis  Fed  attributes  this 
hesitancy  entirely  to  uncertainty  over 
Government  fiscal  policy.  Charles 
Schultze  attested  to  this  fact  just  last 
week  when  he  informed  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  Uiat  sending  the  "wrong 
signals"  to  the  business  community 
would  increase  business  skepticism  as  to 
the  future  for  capital  formation  assist- 
ance and  would,  in  effect,  "kiss  good-bye" 
the  goals  of  lower  unemployment,  less 
inflation  and  a  balanced  budget.  In  my 
view,  this  bill  is  a  tocsin  alerting  the 
private  sector  to  a  severe  antiinvestment 
congressional  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  agree  with  the 
administration's  assessment  of  this  bill's 
impact  on  the  business  community,  I 
totally  disagree  with  its  premise  that 
inflation  fears  are  unfounded.  As  I 
stated  m  my  minority  views,  the  rebate 
plan  contained  in  this  bill  is  equally  de- 
structive of  cur  cautious  economic  up- 
turn. Financing  these  rebates  with  a  $10 
billion  increase  in  deficit  spending  cre- 
ates fearsome  expectations  in  financial 
markets  of  higher  interest  rates — which 
will  effectively  cut  off  the  reported 
growth  in  pi  ivate  spending.  The  market 
now  expects — in  light  of  this  bill's 
spending  levels— a  5.5  percent  Interest 
rate  on  90-day  Treasury  bills  in  June, 
6.12  percent  in  September,  6.67  percent  in 


December,  and  an  implied  rate  for  June 
1978  bills  of  7.48  percent.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  only  confirm  those  ex- 
pectations. 

I  continue  to  hold  serious  reservations 
over  the  jobs  tax  credit  provision  in  H.R. 
3477.  My  reasons  are  twofold:  First,  I 
find  it  inconceivable  that  any  enterpris- 
ing businessman  would  take  on  addi- 
tional personnel  just  to  receive  a  one- 
time, partial  wage  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  this  credit  actually  rep- 
resents is  a  tax  break  for  businesses 
which  would  be  expanding  anyway  in 
1977. 

More  importantly,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  misperception  of  our  economic 
ills  on  which  the  jobs  tax  credit  rests. 
As  previously  stated,  real  economic  re- 
covery hinges  on  increased  capital 
spending — which  this  bill  thumbs  its 
nose  at.  Investment  tax  incentives  and 
capital  formation  are  the  keys  to  mean- 
ingful, long-term  recovery.  Ccwnmercial 
and  industrial  loans  have  already 
jumped  at  an  unprecedented  rate — 20.4 
percent  annually  since  January.  The 
lack  of  true  business  sector  stimulus  will 
force  more  businesses  into  the  bon'ow- 
ing  market,  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  short,  this  bill  spells  economic 
disaster — and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
in  cpposition  to  the  tax  stimulus  pack- 
age which  we  now  have  before  us  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  these  proposals 
are  justifiable  even  if  some  sort  of 
stimulus  were  now  neces.sary. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
stimulus,  paid  with  borrowed  money,  is 
necessary  at  this  time. 

The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Chairman, 
talked  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  note  that 
if  we  would  vote  against  the  committee 
amendments,  we  would  come  much 
closer  to  the  administration's  proposals 
than  we  would  if  v/e  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Also,  if  we  vote  for  the  Con  able  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  we  would  bring  the 
bill  back  much  more  closely  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  submitted  to  us  by 
the  President. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake,  this  is  no  long- 
er a  Presidential  or  an  administration 
proposal.  It  is  a  congressional  proposal. 
No  President  in  his  right  mind  would 
produce  something  as  ineffective  as  what 
we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  index  of  leading 
economic  indicators,  which  are  consid- 
ered a  key  measure  of  future  economic 
activity,  rose  steadily  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1976.  Although  the  overall  index 
dropped  in  January  due  primarily  to  the 
cold  weather  and  the  gas  shortages,  new 
orders  for  plants  and  equipment  and  net 
business  formation  actually  increased. 

Furthermore,  though  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  slightly  in  January, 
mainly  because  of  the  cold  weather  lay- 
offs, other  employment  continued  to  rise, 
with  nonagricultural  employment  in- 
creasing by  nearly  a  quarter  million. 
Therefore,  our  decision  has  become  as 
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to  pay  the  $50  rebate,  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  net  increase  in  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  Further,  the  excessive 
Federal  borrowing  required  to  pay  for 
these  $50  freebies  will  occur  just  when 
businessmen  and  consumers  are  also 
looking  for  capital  resources  and  credit 
for  investment  and  purchases. 

A  better  approach  than  the  one-shot 
rebate  is  a  permanent  individual  income 
tax  reduction,  as  proposed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison).  Permanent  tax 
cuts  are  always  a  good  economic  stim- 
ulus. Such  an  approach  would  provide 
fairer  treatment  for  those  people  in  the 
middle-income  levels  who  have  felt  the 
bite  of  inflation  as  they  have  pushed  into 
higher  income  brackets  and  had  to  pay 
higher  income  tax  rates.  It  also  offers  a 
greater  boost  to  consumer  confidence 
and  increased  incentive  to  purchase  du- 
rable capital  goods  and  a  more  effective 
stimulus  to  hicrease  production  and  eco- 
nomic growth, 

Mr.  CThairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE)  will  offer  this  amendment  as  a 
part  of  his  motion  to  recommit.  I  plan  to 
support  the  motion,  and  I  encourage  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  proposes  to  increase 
the  standard  deduction  to  $2,400  for  sin- 
gle taxpayers  and  to  $3,000  for  taxpayers 
filing  joint  returns.  This  has  already  been 
thoroughly  discussed  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  at  this  time  that  it  will  increase  the 
marriage  tax  by  $400,  discriminate 
against  those  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions, and  have  a  generally  adverse  im- 
pact on  charitable  contributions  and  on 
the  charities  who  rely  on  those  con- 
tributions. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  and  I  re- 
peat, that  the  changes  which  are  made 
in  the  definition  of  taxable  income  will 
certainly  complicate  rather  than  sim- 
plify our  present  tax  system. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means' 
substitution  of  an  employment  tax  credit 
for  President  Carter's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  investment  tax  credit  and 
grant  a  social  security  tax  credit  has 
been  strongly  criticized  by  most  econ- 
omists, many  businessmen,  and  by  a  lot 
of  Membere  of  Congress  on  this  floor.  It 
is  a  poor  alternative  to  stimulating  em- 
ployment. Although  that  tax  credit  is  a 
well-intentioned  proposal,  it  is  one  which 
needs  extensive  study  and  refinement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
first  Litroduced  a  bill  of  this  kind,  I  will- 
ingly joined  him  on  it,  for  I  thought  it 
was  an  innovative  way  to  try  to  create 
more  jobs.  However,  the  discussion  and 
testimony  before  our  committee  revealed 
that  we  are  in  no  way  ready  to  produce 
such  a  system. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
which  would  have  to  write  regulations,  is 
nowhere  near  ready  to  write  such  regu- 
lations. How  long  will  it  take  them?  Three 
months?  Six  months?  A  year?  Or  never, 
like  their  regulations  for  ERISA. 

When  they  produce  those  regulations, 
who  Li  going  to  be  able  to  use  them?  The 
large  companies   who  might  have  the 


capability  to  understand  the  regulations 
and  work  with  the  redtape  have  a  limit 
put  upon  them.  The  smaller  companies 
who  would  not  be  affected  by  the  limit 
probably  would  not  be  given  much  in- 
centive to  fight  their  way  through  the 
regulations. 

So  the  beneficiaries  of  this  credit  are 
going  to  be  only  those  who  would  hire 
new  people  anyway.  They  will  then  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  credit,  not  as  a 
stimulus  to  create  jobs,  but  simply  as  a 
prize  for  having  hired  people  they  were 
going  to  hire  anyway. 

We  have  also  had  pointed  out  to  us  on 
numerous  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  noncorporate  taxpayers  can 
actually  reap  greater  rewards  than  the 
amount  of  new  salaries  they  pay  for  jobs 
that  are  created  through  this  so-called 
stimulus.  A  corporate  taxpayer,  indeed, 
could  not  recoup  88  percent  of  new  wages 
under  this  particular  change  in  the  law, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  discrim- 
inatory at  very  best. 

I  think  title  ni  is  not  a  favorable  sub- 
stitution for  the  suggestion  of  the  Carter 
administration  for  an  increase  in  Invest- 
nvant  tax  credits  and  certainly  will  do 
little  to  produce  quick  jobs.  In  fact,  there 
iz  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  pro- 
duce any  jobs  at  all.  The  real  key  to 
sustained  economic  growth  and  a  steady 
increase  in  employment,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing labor  force,  is  increased  investment 
in  plants  and  equipment,  the  creation  of 
permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  and 
the  restoration  of  confidence. 

However,  today  we  are  considering  a 
bill  to  provide  immediate  economic 
stimulus,  throwing  $50  bills  to  all  of  the 
people  who  earn  less  than  $50,  throwing 
two  $50  bills  to  them  if  they  are  in  par- 
ticularly distressful  circumstances. 

So  intead  of  incentives,  we  have  simply 
a  willy-nilly  distribution  of  $50  bills  hot 
off  the  printing  press,  Tor  which  we  will 
all  pay  many  times  in  the  future. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
increasing  the  budget  deficit  by  throwing 
these  dollars  into  unjustified  and  un- 
tested quick-fix  programs  as  this  bill 
proposes  will  only  tend  to  set  back  our 
current  economic  progress  and  will  prob- 
ably prove  detrimental  to  sustained, 
noninflationary  economic  growth. 

H.R.  3477  proposes  the  wrong  kind  of 
stimulus  at  the  wrong  time.  If  we  decide 
eventually  that  some  sort  of  stimulus  is 
necessary— which  I  think  is  not  at  this 
time — I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
other  kinds  of  programs  which  are  more 
likely  to  create  jobs.  At  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  shoidd  de- 
feat most  of  the  committee  amendments, 
we  should  pas  the  motion  to  recommit,  to 
provide  the  Gradison  permanent  tax  cut 
rather  th?n  the  one-shot  "gee  whiz"  $50 
rebate.  Then  we  will  have  a  bill  that 
comes  much  closer  to  being  rational,  re- 
sponsible, and  effective.  It  will  also  give 
us  a  bill  closer  to  the  one  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mikva)  . 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have 
heard  some  of  the  criticism  of  this  bill, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest  flaw  in 
those  criticisms  has  been  that  they  have 
presumed  that  the  only  alternative  Is  to 
leave  things  the  way  they  are.  It  Is  true 
that  any  piece  of  this  economic  stimulus 
package  can  be  criticized.  None  of  it  is 
foolproof.  None  of  it  is  failproof.  Many 
parts  of  it  have  been  tried  before  with 
mixed  results;  but  the  alternative,  It 
seems  to  me.  is  not  to  do  anything. 

First  of  all.  if  one  examines  the  amend- 
ments which  we  will  be  voting  on  some 
time  this  afternoon,  we  realize  that  if 
any  of  those  amendments  are  voted 
down,  such  as  the  job  credit  amendment, 
we  will  have  instead  the  original  pro- 
posal, namely  to  increase  the  investment 
tax  credit  by  2  percent  and  provide  a  4 
percent  of  social  security  tax  credit. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  what  good  do 
they  think  those  proposals  are  going  to 
do?  What  kind  of  rewards  are  going  to 
be  offered  to  employers  under  those 
proposals? 

We  all  recall  the  last  experiment  with 
Investment  tax  credits,  when  the  major 
beneficiary  of  the  rather  extensive  in- 
vestment tax  credit  was  A.T.  &  T.,  which 
reaped  a  benefit  of  some  $600  million  or 
$700  million  in  tax  benefits  for  doing 
what  they  were  going  to  do  anyway.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  give  A.T.  &  T. 
that  kind  of  tax  relief;  but  it  did  not 
do  much  to  stimulate  employment. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  look  at  these  ideas  in  a  vacuum. 
Moveover,  it  is  politically  hard  to  pre- 
sume, as  I  think  some  of  the  critics  of 
this  bill  are  presiuning.  that  the  mood 
of  the  American  people  and,  indeed,  the 
mood  of  Congress  is  prepared  to  do 
nothing. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  criticism  of 
the  $50  rebate  by  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  this  bill;  but  I  question 
whether  the  mood  of  the  American  elec- 
torate or  the  mood  of  Congress  is  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  things  to  get  better 
and  hope  that  somehow  these  large  digit 
unemployment  figures  will  evaporate 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  with  the 
passage  of  the  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  a  moment, 
if  I  may,  on  the  employer  tax  credit  The 
largest  piece  of  criticism  is  that  it  is  a 
new  idea,  that  we  do  not  know  for  sure 
whether  it  is  going  to  work.  It  is  true  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  work 
or  not,  whereas  with  some  of  the  other 
ideas  we  are  pretty  certain  they  will  not 
work.  It  is  hardly  a  reason  not  to  try 
something  new  because  it  has  not  had 
the  benefit  of  a  track  record  of  experi- 
ence. 

I  would  remind  some  of  the  critics  of 
this  proposal  that  there  are  as  many  Re- 
publican sponsors  of  job  credits  for  em- 
ployers as  there  are  Democrats,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
one  of  those  ideas  that  has  crossed  the 
barriers  of  ideology  as  well  as  party 
labels.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  delay  it 
further.  If  it  does  not  work,  as  indeed,  it 
may  not.  It  is  not  as  likely  to  have  a  large 


revenue  impact,  as  will  some  of  the  other 
ideas  if  they  do  not  work,  because  it  is 
an  incremental  proposal. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind 
all  of  us  that  that  part  of  the  bill  that 
seems  to  suffer  the  most  criticism,  the 
$50  rebate,  is,  in  fact,  giving  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  back  to  the  taxpayers.  If  it  is 
a  bad  idea,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  op- 
ponents ought  not  urge  us  to  do  It  on  a 
permanent  basis,  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  recommit  in  ef- 
fect would  do;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad 
idea;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
been  to  try  to  work  out  a  reasonable,  ra- 
tional plan,  not  perfect,  there  is  no  such 
thing;  but  at  least  an  effort  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  portion  of  rebate  to  most  of 
the  taxpayers  in  this  country.  That  it 
does  not-  meet  those  needs  perfectly  is 
simply  an  indication  that  the  bill  was, 
in  fact,  drafted  by  mortals,  rather  than 
a  computer.  I  still  think  that  overall  in 
the  context  of  considering  what  we  should 
do  about  the  economy  that  the  proposal 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  about  as  much  bal- 
ance as  we  can  expect;  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  performing  some  of  the  pur- 
poses that  we  hope  and  that  in  any  event 
the  worst  that  will  happen  is  that  most 
of  that  $15  billion  is  going  to  go  back  to 
the  taxpayers  that  provided  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  riinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  biggest  criticism 
that  can  be  made,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that 
we  do  not  have  much  stimulus  to  have 
much  effect  on  a  $1  trillion  500  billion 
economy.  I  have  those  same  doubts,  but 
I  doubt  that  anybody  in  the  Chamber— 
and  certainly  none  of  its  critics — is  pre- 
pared to  offer  $100  billion  of  stimulus  or 
$150  billion  of  stimulus,  which  may  be 
the  amount  of  prodding  the  economy 
needs  to  make  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
move  forward. 

Since  no  one  offers  that  as  an  alter- 
native, it  seems  to  me  that  $15  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money  going  back  to  taxpay- 
ers is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  explore 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  whose 
opinions  I  respect,  this  job  credit  before 
the  House  in  this  bill.  As  he  knows,  there 
is  some  support  for  the  idea  of  a  job 
credit.  As  he  correctly  points  out,  the 
alternative  that  is  available  under  the 
procedures  that  we  have  adopted  are 
either  the  committee's  job  credit  or  the 
President's  alternative  proposal  relative 
to  Social  Security  employment  taxes, 
and  the  2  additional  percentage  points 
on  the  investment  tax  credit.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  additional  2  percentage  points  on  in- 
vestment tax  credit  does  not  add  a  great 
deal  of  incentive  for  capital  investment, 
but  would  be  marginal  at  best. 

I  also  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  some  possibility  the  incremental 


employment  credit  may  have  a  marginal 
impact  on  futiu-e  employment.  However. 

1  think  there  are  quite  a  few  criticisms 
that  can  be  levied  at  this  proposal  as  it 
has  emerged,  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee, on  presenting  us  with  nothing  by 
way  of  alternatives  but  the  two  ques- 
tionable proposals,  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  wax  enthusiastic  for  one  of 
them  if  it  appears  that  the  money  may  be 
largely  wasted. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  on 
that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said,  up  to  the  last  couple  of  sen- 
tences; because  for  all  of  this  and  all  of 
that,  I  still  think  that  since  the  idea  has 
an  intrinsic  appeal,  since  it  looks  like  it 
is  worth  trying,  that  this  is  a  good  first 
effort  at  a  jobs  credit.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  personally  favored  an  approach 
that    more    resembled    something    the 
gentleman    from   New    York    originally 
suggested,  but  this  is  a  beginning  of  the 
idea,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  try  it. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  wonder  if  I  couJd  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Chairman  that  the 
job  credit  proposal  will  have  his  support 
for  some  further  modification?  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  there  is  an  area  of  potential 
abuse  where,  for  instance,  the  credit  plus 
the  deduction  might  amount  to  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  new  employ- 
ment, if  there  is  an  individual  employer 
involved  rather  than  a  corporation.  I  can 
see  arguments  in  favor  of  creating  jobs 
in  private  industry  as  the  alternative  for 
public  service  employment,  for  instance, 
but  I  think  the  potential  for  abuse  in  this 
new  job  credit  is  going  to  require  some 
further  work  in  drafting. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
might  quite  possibly  wish  to  consider  this 
in  some  different  light,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  do  not  get  locked  into  this  pro- 
posal when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  say  that  as  I  indicated  first 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  making  a  study  of  this  proposal 
as  it  goes  along.  This  is  only  a  2-year 
proposal. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  one  issue 
which  I  think  can  be  readily  resolved; 
that  is.  through  a  combination  of  factors 
a  taxpayer  can  get  a  combined  credit 
and  deduction  that  exceed  100  percent 
of  wages  paid  to  new  workers.  That  can 
be  readily  corrected,  and  I  am  certainly 
recommending  attempts  to  do  that  on 
the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
two  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  so  that  he  can  engage  in 
a  short  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MIKVA.  I 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  case 
based  his  vote  for  the  clos^ 
supposition    that    I    migh 
amendment  for  the  $100  bil 
I  want  to  relieve  his  mind, 
tend  to  do  that. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  much 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Earlier  or 
man  was  talking  about 
tax  credit  as  being  a  poor  \v 
because  it  helped  A.  T.  &  T., 
gram  is  a  good  one  because 
little  employer. 

The  first  question  to 
would  be :  Is  it  a  bad  thing 
to  increase  employment 
the  question  of  unemploymei  it 
Mr.  MIKVA.  No. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  And  the 
tion  would  be:  I  understaid 
employment  tax  credit  onl, 
employers  of  about  one-thii  d 
bor  force  of  the  United  State ; 
fore,  we  are  absolutely  throw  ing 
thirds  of  the  market  for  job 
I  want  to  ask  the  gent 
thinks  that  makes  a  lot  of 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say, 
coiu-se  it  is  a  good  idea  for 
employ  more  people.  The  prfcblem 
investment  tax  credit,  judging 
studies  which  have  been  mape 
sequent  to  its  increase,  is 
increase  areas  of  employnfent 
A.T.  &  T.  In  producing  laboi 
chinery  and  equipment,  it 
terms  of  job  stimulus,  the  in 
credit  is  not  a  very  good 
as  which   employers  will 
from  this  proposal — I  assumi 
man  is  referring  to  the  cap 
it  will  technically  apply  to 
er,  large  and  small.  But  obvjously 
ed  States  Steel  is  not  going 
dancing  for  $40,000  of  tax  crfedit 
with    the    gentleman    from 
(Mr.  FRENZEL)  that  United 
would  probably  not  be  inclined 
crease  its  employment  back 
sion  days,  for  example,  no 
large  a  tax  credit  we  gave 
are  the  areas  in  which  the  demand 
is  going  to  make  a  difference 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairjnan 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemar 
(Mr.  Gradison)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  yield  tc 
man  from  Iowa  fMr.  G 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chai4man 
the  more  disturbing  aspects  _. 
lation  we  are  now  considering 
does  little,  if  anything,  to  aid] 
Of  course  he  might  be  eligib 
the  so-called  $50  tax  rebate, 
shot  sum  of  money  will  hard^ 
to  begin  making  the  type  of 
mitment  so  necessary  to  __. 
ductive  and  profitable  opera 

The  American  farmer .. 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit 
Ing  additional  employees  if 
large  enough.  But  many  fa^s 
small  to  justify  having  an  _ 
son  on  the  payroll.  We  all  should 
by  now,  that  the  small 
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an  endangered  species.  Yet,  he  is  once 
again  being  ignored. 

Permanent  across-the-board  tax  re- 
ductions would  provide  some  measure  of 
relief  to  the  American  farmer.  So  would 
tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to 
maintain  and  increase  production.  If  it  is 
so  necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
then  I  would  ask  why  this  vital  element 
in  our  Nation's  economic  structure  is 
being  ignored.  The  answer  appears  to  be 
that  too  few  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
truly  care  about  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  today 
brings  us  a  so-called  rebate  plan  which 
IS  really  not  a  tax  rebate  and  indeed  not 
a  tax  reduction.  As  near  as  I  can  see,  it 
Is  a  plan  to  pay  out  $50  to  almost  every- 
one listed  on  Government  computer  tapes 
except  those  who  earn  more  than  $25,000 
a  year. 

Around  Washington,  the  opinions  that 
I  hear  about  this  plan  to  sprinkle  $50 
bills  around  the  country  range  from,  "It 
won't  do  much  harm,"  to  "It  won't  do 
much  good." 

Outside  of  Washington,  at  least  in  my 
own  district,  I  hear  people  describe  this 
as  a  foolish  plan.  I  think  the  people  are 
right.  Obviously,  we  want  to  strengthen 
the  economy.  Obviously,  we  want  to  re- 
duce unemployment.  Obviously,  we  are 
going  to  commit  $10  billion  or  $11  billion 
today  to  this  program.  But  since  we  are, 
why  not  use  it  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  help  the  economy  and  to  cut  unem- 
ployment? 

To  coin  an  expression,  "Why  not  the 
best?"  Why  not  do  what  is  best  for  the 
economy? 

What  do  I  propose?  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions, because  it  provides  a  per- 
manent reduction  in  taxes,  with  the 
benefit  concentrated  on  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Specifically,  it  would  reduce  the  rates 
of  tax  for  married  taxpayers  with  $16,000 
or  less  in  taxable  income,  single  taxpay- 
ers with  $8,000  or  less,  and  heads  of 
households  with  $12,000  or  less.  The  max- 
im-m  for  any  single  taxpayer  would  be 
$125  a  year.  The  maximum  benefit  for 
all  others,  for  married  taxpayers  and  for 
heads  of  households,  would  be  $250  a 
year. 

Two -thirds  of  the  tax  cut  proposed  on 
this  motion  to  recommit  would  go  to  tax- 
payers with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
$20,000  and  less.  Ninety  percent  would 
go  to  those  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
below  $30,000. 

This  permanent  tax  cut,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  commit- 
tee bill  in  achieving  the  President's  stated 
goal  because  it  would  provide  for  a  sus- 
tained increase  in  income  growth  rather 
than  a  so-called  one-shot  stimulus. 

Those  who  support  the  so-called  rebate 
argue  that  it  will  provide  a  quick  stimulus 
to  the  economy,  but  this  was  not  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  before  our  own  com- 
mittee. Specifically,  we  were  advised  by 
administration  witnesses,  including  Dr. 
Schultze,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  that  the  effec:^  of  the 
rebate  would  be  felt  over  a  period  of  three 


or  four  calendar  quarters,  and  indeed 
the  testimony  we  had  was  that  the  effects 
of  the  earlier  rebate  which  was  put  into 
effect  in  the  spring  of  1975  were  also 
spread  over  three  or  four  calendar  quar- 
ters. 

What  this  means  is  that  for  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  under  $25,000  a  year, 
they  would  get  a  rebate  of  around  $200 
thi  ■  year;  next  year  they  would  get  none, 
nothing  at  all. 

So  as  a  practical  matter,  what  we  are 
legislating,  if  we  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  comjnittee  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  is  a  decline 
in  spendable  income  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country  next  year.  That  is  hardly 
something  that  is  going  to  sustain  an  eco- 
nomic recovery,  which  is  what  we  all 
want  so  much. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about  we  must  understand  the  effects  of 
inflation  first  on  the  economy  and  then 
on  individuals  within  the  economy.  As  I 
see  it,  without  much  question,  inflation 
is  the  prime  cause  of  the  present  unem- 
ployment problem  which  we  have.  Many 
will  say,  "Well,  inflation  has  slowed 
down."  Yes,  it  has.  but  the  rate  is  hardly 
acceptable.  Taking  into  account  the  ex- 
pectation for  inflation  for  this  year  and 
the  actual  results  last  year,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  12-percent  inflation  over  a  2- 
year  period.  That  is  on  top  of  the  run- 
away inflation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  12 
percent  in  just  1  year,  which  occurred 
back  in  1974. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  . 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  means  to  the  average  working  tax- 
payer is  that  in  1976  tax  increases  which 
were  inflation  induced— that  is  the  effect 
of  bringing  people  into  higher  brackets 
merely  as  a  result  of  inflation — totaled 
over  $5  billion  Based  on  the  administra- 
tion's own  estimates  this  year,  there  will 
be  another  $4 '/a  billion,  so  we  have  al- 
most $10  billion  in  increased  revenue 
flowing  to  the  Treasury  merely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  effect  of  inflation  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

This  simply  means  that  consumers 
continue  to  lose  purchasing  power  as  a 
result  of  inflation,  and  as  a  result  they 
reduce  their  own  purchases.  The  pro- 
posal embodied  in  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  simply  this:  to  restore  the  pur- 
chasmg  power  lost  over  2  years  as  a 
result  of  inflation  and  to  provide  for 
continuity  at  that  new  level  rather  than 
having  individual  incomes  drop  when 
the  rebate  expires  next  year. 

Supporters  of  the  rebate  contend  that 
it  is  designed  to  avoid  mortgaging  fu- 
ture revenues  or  endangering  the  ulti- 
mate goals  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget."  This  concept,  which  I  certainly 
understand,  createo  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, and  discourages  consumers  from 
making  commitments  to  large  install- 
ment purchases. 

In  other  words,  a  continuing  tax  cut 
will  do  more  for  the  durable  sector  of 
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our  economy  than  a  one-shot  cut.  To 
put  it  another  way,  the  effect  of  a  one- 
shot  cut  is  destabilizing  as  far  as  the 
economy  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  very  frankly, 
that  the  President's  program  was  put 
together  quickly,  maybe  even  hastily. 
This  is  xmderstandable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transition  and  the 
desire  to  do  something.  However,  we  in 
this  body  have  had  time  for  hearings, 
and  we  have  the  responsibility  for  re- 
flection. We  can  do  more  to  help  the 
President  if  we  would  reshape  his  pro- 
gram and  not  rubber-stamp  it. 

We  can  do  more  to  help  the  economy 
and  we  can  do  more  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  by  voting  to 
recommit  H.R.  3477  and  to  substitute 
in  its  place  a  permanent  tax  cut. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Fisher),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
support  this  bill  and  the  amendments  in 
a  general  way. 

It  is  apparent  to  almost  everybody  in 
the  coimtry  that  the  economy  has  been 
stalled  on  a  rather  low  plateau  for  some 
considerable  time,  even  though  at  the 
moment  things  look  a  little  better.  The 
economy  therefore  does  need  stimulation 
and  can  take  good  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liken  the  econ- 
omy to  a  hoop  rolling  down  the  sidewalk 
slowly  and  wobbling.  One  does  not  know 
whether  it  Is  going  to  fall  over  or 
straighten  up,  and  what  the  hoop  needs 
Is  a  couple  of  good  whacks  with  a  stick 
to  get  it  going  faster  and  smoother.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  economy  needs:  a 
couple  of  whacks  with  a  stick  to  get  it 
going  better. 

The  stimulation  program  is  a  modest 
one.  It  truly  is.  It  is  $18  billion  or  so  for 
a  couple  of  years.  That  is  a  small  amount 
compared  to  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing of  $400  billion  and  a  national  econ- 
omy of  nearly  $1,800  billion.  It  is  a  mod- 
est program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  very  small  tail  with 
which  to  swing  a  great  big  cat,  but  it 
can  be  done;  and  the  key  to  it,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple in  the  economy,  the  consumers,  the 
businessmen,  the  unions,  everybody,  re- 
ceive the  stimulus. , 

If  the  psychology  of  it  all  is  favorable, 
then  it  would  be  possible  with  a  modest 
program  to  move  the  economy  forward 
at  a  considerably  faster  pace. 

We  have  a  2-  or  3 -year  strategy- 
heavy  on  the  tax  side  in  the  early  part 
and  heavier  on  the  spending  side  in 
the  second  part.  It  is  heavy  on  the  tax 
side  in  the  first  part  because  it  is  on 
that  side  of  the  equation  that  we  can  do 
something  quickly;  and  that  is  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  tax  rebate.  Nothing  else 
that  we  can  think  of  will  satisfy  the  need 
to  get  the  program  into  motion  quickly 
as  will  giving  the  hoop  that  first  whack. 
The  tax  rebate  is  $50,  not  much,  viewed 
from  the  point  of  any  one  person,  but 
a  respectable  amoimt  when  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  economy. 


Mr.  crhairman,  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  has  made  a  hard  try  through 
changes  and  reformulations  to  make 
certain  that  nearly  everybody  would  get 
$50  and  very  few  would  get  two  $50 
checks.  This  seems  the  fair  way  to  do  it. 
The  follow-on  tax  reduction,  done 
through  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, would  be  put  in  place  for  later  on, 
for  stimulation  on  the  tax  side  next  year. 
It  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but 
it  has  the  added  advantage  of  drawing 
quite  a  few  additional  persons  out  of 
itemizing  their  tax  deductions  and  into 
taking  the  standard  deduction.  That  is 
always  a  gain  when  so  many  people  are 
beside  themselves,  driven  up  the  wall, 
with  the  complications  of  figuring  out 
their  taxes.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  nice 
thing  to  do  shortly  before  April  15. 

The  continuation  of  the  tax  credit  and 
earned  income  credit  from  2  years  ago  is 
a  further  part  of  the  tax  stimulation  and 
highly  desirable. 

Let  me  turn  a  minute  to  title  m,  deal- 
ing with  job  stimulation  directly.  If  I 
had  my  druthers,  I  would  favor  an  op- 
tion here  between  an  investment  tax 
credit  and  a  jobs  tax  credit  along  the 
line  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  presents  as  an  amendment,  rather 
than  the  particular  option  that  the  Pres- 
ident offered. 

I  do  regret  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  option  disappears  from  the  scene 
if  we  adopt  the  committee's  version  of 
the  employment  tax  credit.  I  am  sorry 
about  that.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
good  to  leave  it  in,  not  that  it  in  itself 

adds  much  but 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  should  be  cn'stal  clear  that 
we  have  in  place  a  10-percent  investment 
credit  already. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  we  did  not  have  an 
investment  credit  in  place.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  argue  for  it.  But  I  believe  that 
the  10-percent  ciedit  is  a  good  strong  in- 
centive, and  that  a  small  addition  to  that 
would  not  be  a  significant  factor. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  chairman,  of 
course,  points  out  an  important  fact,  that 
we  already  do  have  the  lO-pergent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  in  place,  and  that 
would  be  continued. 

My  argument  here,  made  in  a  minor 
key,  not  a  major,  is  that  we  would  be 
better  off  still  with  the  additional  2 
percentage  points.  The  reason  I  think  so 
is  that  it  would  give  the  middle  and 
larger  business  firms,  where  really  many 
determining,  major  decisions  are  made, 
a  piece  of  the  action,  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Because  I  think  the  psychology  of 
all  of  this  to  be  so  important,  I  would 
want  to  bring  investors  more  into  the  pic- 
ture. Furthermore,  it  is  the  one  way  of 
getting  directly  and  obviously  at  the 


most  lagging  part  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, which  is  private  capital  formation, 
business  investment.  But  I  am  saying  this 
with  some  regret.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
sible in  the  Senate  to  restore  that  as  an 
option  to  the  employment  tax  credit. 

Finally,  a  word  on  the  tax  reduction 
which  is  to  be  offered  with  a  recom- 
mittal motion  as  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
bate. That,  I  think,  suffers  two  or  three 
disadvantages.  One,  it  is  offered  as  a  per- 
manent thing,  and  as  I  view  it,  what- 
ever merit  it  has  in  another  context,  it 
does  not  have  very  much  merit  in  the 
context  of  economic  stimulation  to  get  us 
off  this  low  plateau  of  business. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  much  help  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes.  So  I  would 
say  we  are  better  off  with  a  rebate  than 
we  are  with  a  tax  cut,  which  is  sure  to 
become  permanent,  leaving  us  with  other 
problems  of  greater  Federal  deficits  and 
inflation  to  solve  later  on. 

The  success  of  these  stimulative  meas- 
ures will  depend  on  other  things  than 
what  would  be  contained  in  this  bill  to- 
day, or  in  the  whole  economic  stimula- 
tion package  Including  the  expenditure 
increases.  It  will  depend  on  complement- 
ary monetary  policy  surely.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  checking  inflation  even  more 
severely  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
so  far.  Finally,  it  will  depend  on  how 
people  will  react.  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
key  to  this  whole  program.  Are  we  doing 
it  in  a  way  so  that  the  stimulation  will 
have  the  effect  that  is  intended  and 
needed?  Will  it  lead  consumers  to  spend? 
Will  it  induce  business  people  to  invest? 
Will  it  persuade  employers  to  hire  more 
people?  So  the  psychology  of  the  analysis 
is  the  important  thing,  and  even  though 
I  am  an  economist  by  background,  I 
would  say  that  in  this  context  the  psy- 
chological side  of  it  is  equally  important. 
But  all  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these 
remarks  and  one  or  two  caveats  and 
doubts,  I  do  urge  support  of  this  meas- 
ure before  us  today  in  its  main  thrust 
and  magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  it  was  not  an 
easy  task.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  and  the  committee  should  be 
complimented  on  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  they  have  done.  Although  there 
are  many  aspects  to  this  tax  bill  that  we 
have  before  us.  some  of  which  I  question 
and  if  we  were  in  the  position  to  vote 
on  them  separately,  our  votes  might  be 
different. 

However,  I  would  like  to  with  that 
preface  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
a  question  or  two  regarding  the  threat 
of  inflation. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  walk  a  tightrope  be- 
tween restoring  proper  economic  growth, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  threat  of  in- 
flation on  the  other. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
tell  us.  in  the  gentliman's  opinion,  how 
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we  know  within  a  degree 
that    this   proposal   will 
tlonary? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr    

gentleman  will  yield,  what 
do  is  take  the  best  advice 
and  use  our  best  judgment. 

Now,  in  an  economy  that  - 
$1.7  trillion,  we  are  talking 
billion   package.   It  is   a 
amount.  It  is  small,  but  in 
that  is  marginal  between  _ 
going  up,  we  think  it  might 
ference  to  keep  it  from  goinj; 
hopefully,  spurt  it  on  an 
The  consensus  of  the  . 
we  listened  for  advice  was 
not  inflationary.  In  this  . 
omy,  this  is  not,  does  not 
tlonary  impact. 
Now,  I  agree  with  the 

inflation  is  something  we 

diligent  about.  I  can  assure 
man  if  this  economy  begins 
if  we  begin  seeing  inflationaipr 
the  chairman  of  the 
and  Means  will  be  extremely 
that  fact  and  will  be  diligei^ 
forts  to  try  to  contain  that 
cause  that  certainly  is  one 
dangerous  threats  that 
this  economy. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr 
gentleman   knows   and   as 
pressed,  I  do  feel  strongly 
threat  of  Inflation.  This 
we  have  before  us,  I  realize, 
from  any  of  the  others.  Does  . 
man  consider  it  a  conservativ  s 
proposal,    as   opposed   to 
others  that  have  been 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield  furthei 
Is  a  modest  package.  It  is 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Missouri  has 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr. 
1  additional  minute  to  the 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr 
mix  that  involves  some  rebate 
sizable  one  relative  to  the 
economy.  It  involves  some  ^- 
reduction,  which  is  done  in 
gives  us  a  major  simpMcatiof 
dividual  tax  computation. 

It  involves  some  amount 
tax  incentive  applied  in  a  ne^ 

will  be  distributed  more 

the  business  people  in  this  c. 
different  way  than  the  usua; 
so  it  is  a  modest  package.  It 
anced.  We  think  it  is  the 
for  this  economy  and  we 
inflationary. 

Ml-.  SKELTON.  Mr.  , 
the  gentleman  for  that 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fomia  (Mr.  Ketchum) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr. „, 

almost  breathtaking  to  look 
packed  House  of  30  or  40  pe, 
realize  that  435  Members  are 
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of  certainty  vating  with  Interest  in  this  marvelous 
be  infla-  new  tax  proposal.  "Fifty  bucks"  for  al- 
most everybody.  I  think  maybe  we  ought 
to  really  get  down  to  basics  and  go  out 
and  talk  to  some  of  the  people.  In  the 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, I  have  talked  to  people  on  the  side- 
walk about  this  program  and  asked  them, 
"What  do  you  really  think?" 

They  say,  "Are  you  reducing  the  cost 
of  Government.  Is  that  how  Congress 
can  pay  us  this  $50?  Are  you  saving 
money?  Do  we  have  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury?  Is  that  how  we  get  the  $50?" 
"Oh,"  I  said,  "Well,  no,  not  exactly. 
We  probably  will  have  to  borrow  it." 

And  they  say,  "This  program  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  program  offered  by  Mr.  Ford 
a  couple  of  years  ago." 
And  my  answer  is  obviously,  "Correct." 
I  really  think  we  are  trying  to  fool  the 
American  public  into  thinking  they  are 
getting  something  that  is  going  to  help 
them  do  something,  and  they  really 
know  that  this  simply  is  not  true.  One 
can  tell  again  by  the  large  group  of  Mem- 
bers here  present  that  they  are  just  ter- 
ribly interested  in  all  that,  and  they  want 
to  know  all  they  can  about  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  bill,  and  that  is  why  they 
are,  perhaps,  not  here  on  the  floor. 

Now,  of  course  we  all  know  that  every- 
body does  not  get  the  $50.  You  see,  this 
is  another  one  of  the  "Robin  Hood"  ap- 
proaches where  we  take  from  somebody 
and  we  give  to  somebody  else,  and  some 
of  those  somebodies  are  individuals  that 
have  never  paid  any  income  tax.  Then, 
we  complicate  the  problems  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve  in  the  social  welfare  field 
even  more  with  this  program. 

Now,  there  is  a  part  of  the  bill  that 
may  have  some  redeeming  features,  and 
that  is  this  credit  for  new  jobs.  I  am 
somewhat  lukewanr.  on  that  particular 
project,  but  it  has  not  ever  been  tried 
before,  and  it  does  have  a  2-year  drop- 
off, so  it  might  work. 

My  good  friend  from  DHnois  (Mr. 
MiKVA),  in  response  to  a  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel),  said  that  yes,  it  applies  to 
giant  corporations  as  well  as  the  local 
hardware  store  because  they  can  all  take 
the  credit,  and  he  is  right.  That  is  true. 
If  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  jobs 
credit  program,  why,  then,  is  it  not 
proper  to  give  the  50  bucks  to  everybody 
who  paid  some  income  tax?  I  will  tell 
the  Members  that  what  is  good  for  one 
is  good  for  another. 

We  have  listened  to  the  idea  that  we 
have  sort  of  a  structured  program,  that 
first    we    are    going    to    stimulate    the 
economy  with  this  program  and  then  we 
have  that  marvelous  $4  billion  jobs  pro- 
gram coming  along,  and  that  is  going  to 
help.  Coming  from  the  West  as  I  do,  and 
looking  at  the  19  water  projects  tliat  are 
being  canceled,  some  of  which  have  over 
$200  or  $300  million  already   invested 
and  are  being  built  by  people  who  are 
working  in  the  private  sector,  I  assume 
that  the  philosophy  behind  that  move  on 
it  is    the  part  of  the  President,  because  he 
about  this     likes  his  jobs  program,  is  that  the  first 
pedple  and  to     thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  unemploy  those 
fairly  sail-    people  on  those  water  projects  so  that  we 
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can  put  them  to  work  on  the  public  jobs 
program.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  what 
it  sounds  like. 

This  program  is  a  farce  on  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  I  hope  that  the  people 
recognize  it  for  exactly  what  it  is.  Tlie 
Ford  program  of  2  years  ago  was  just 
as  bad,  so  this  is  not  a  partisan  point  on 
my  part. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  will  certainly  yield 
to  my  dear  friend  fiom  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleague  from  California  that 
I  agree,  I  think  that  $50  should  have 
gone  to  people  over  $30,000  income  as 
well,  and  I  voted  with  him  in  committee 
that  way.  I  am  sorry  that  we  lost  that 
one.  Perhaps  as  he  is  here  longer  and 
loses  more  of  those  fights  my  colleague 
may  learn  to  lose  them  more  graciously. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  say  that  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  we  lose  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  Ford  program  at 
least  came  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
was  in  a  nosedive  and  was  still  going 
down.  It  involved  a  rebate  that  would 
provide  some  wallop,  rather  than  a 
trickle  into  the  economy  because  of  all 
the  administrative  strings  here  imposed 
to  avoid  the  double  dipping. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  justification 
for  the  second  rebate,  given  the  economic 
conditions  at  that  time,  more  than  for 
this  program  today,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeing  some  upsurge  in  the  economy 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  I 
choose  to  agree  as  far  as  the  state  of 
the  economy  at  that  time,  but  totally 
disagree  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
either  the  Ford  program  or  this  one. 

The  American  public  is  too  smart — 
they  will  take  the  money  and  put  it  in 
the  bank,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  add  one  point:  To 
the  extent  the  Ford  program  did  not 
have  an  immediate  and  dramatic  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  we  perhaps  should 
have  learned  a  lesson,  certainly  given 
the  circumstance  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  In  that  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  concern  about  what 
we  are  doing  to  the  budget  process,  which 
concerns  me  more  than  any  specific  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  before  us.  I  take  it 
that  this  body  is  going  to  pass  this  tax 
stimulus  measure.  We  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration,   an    able   President,    who 
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campaigned  to  the  American  people  that 
he  was  going  to  turn  the  economy 
around.  On  the  basis  of  that  election 
and  appeal,  I  think  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
what  this  body  will  do.  But  in  the  process, 
in  order  to  pass  this  bill,  we  have  in- 
creased our  deficit  by  some  $20  billion. 
That  is  a  subject  that  I  think  we  must 
honestly  talk  about  and  keep  before  us. 
We  are  presenting  an  economic  tax 
stimulus  for  the  American  people  now, 
and  we  are  doing  it  by  increasing  our 
deficit  by  $20  billion.  That  just  means 
that  we  are  boiTOwing  money  that  we  do 
not  have,  and  we  are  going  out  and 
saying  once  more,  "Let  us  use  this  ap- 
proach. We  are  still  within  our  new 
budget." 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  we  used 
this  approach  end  we  took  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  then  President,  and 
we  said  we  would  give  the  rebate  in  about 
the  same  amount  of  money  a,5  we  are 
doing  now.  Then  we  had  a  tax  reform 
bill,  and  v.e  labored  long  and  hard,  al- 
most 2  years,  to  get  $2  billion  more  in 
revenue.  Now  we  come  in  with  this  bill 
which,  in  effect,  require  the  passage  of  a 
third  budget  resolution,  raising  the  def- 
icit another  $20  billion.  In  other  words, 
we  are  staying  within  our  budget  by 
raising  our  deficit  $20  billion.  I  say  to  the 
Members  that  that  is  not  a  responsible 
approach.  I  offered  in  committee  a  differ- 
ent approach  that  would  actually  raise 
taxes  enough  to  pay  for  the  jobs  pro- 
gram, even  the  extra  that  was  added  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  or,  if  not 
all  in  that  category,  enough  that  would 
equal  that  which  probably  would  have 
been  given  as  a  tax  incentive.  Tiiat  was 
not  adopted. 

And  so  we  come  back  again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  third  time  in  le.ss  than 
3  years  that  we  are  using  this  sam.e  ap- 
proach. I  think  we  must  say  that  "That 
old  dog  can  not  hunt  any  more."  We  have 
tried  to  go  along  2  years  ago,  again  last 
December,  and  now  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  are  going  to 
say  we  can  keep  on  doing  it. 

I  had  hoped  with  all  my  heart  2  years 
ago  that  we  were  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  from  now  on  we  will  .stay 
within  this  budget  or  else  we  will  cut 
appropriations  or  raise  taxes.  Are  we 
cutting  appropriations  or  raising  taxes? 
No,  neither  one.  We  are  just  increasing 
the  deficit  by  $20  billion.  That  is  not  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  passage 
in  the  committee  when  I  lost  my  amend- 
ment. Now,  we  are,  in  effect,  vitiating  the 
budget  process. 

We  are  making  a  mockery  of  the 
budget  process.  There  will  probably  not 
be  another  60  days  go  by  until  we  are 
going  to  come  back  here  again  with  a 
fourth  budget  resolution.  Mark  my  word, 
this  springtime,  or  soon,  we  will  have  a 
fourth  budget  resolution  because  the  bills 
necessitating  that  are  already  in  commit- 
tees. Those  bills  are  going  to  raise  our 
present  budget. 

How  can  we  do  that?  We  adopted  a 
third  budget  which  passed  2  weeks  ago 
just  to  take  care  of  this  bill,  and  as  sure 
as  shooting,  we  are  going  to  have  a  fourth 


budget  resolution  later.  That  is  not  a 
very  good  prospect. 

I  do  not  stand  here  and  propose  to  the 
Members  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  de- 
feated and,  therefore,  we  have  got  to 
take  some  other  strong  direction  on  this 
issue.  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is, 
but  I  think  we  must  say  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  to  the  Executive  that  we  have 
done  this  at  this  time  because  we  think 
it  is  perhaps  our  only  alternative  or  at 
least  an  alternative,  but  no  more. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  raising  the 
deficit  by  $20  billion,  $30  billion,  or  $40 
billion  and  ever  hope  to  keep  faith  with 
the  American  people.  When  it  really 
soaks  in  that  rea.'ly  what  v/e  have  done 
is  to  increase  our  deficit  by  $20  billion, 
then  I  do  not  think  the  people  are  going 
to  be  very  hapoy  about  it. 

The  CHATRNLA,N.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Pickle)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  for  his  diligence  in  looking 
to  budget  considerations,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  share  with  him  that  concern 
about  budget  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  think  what  we  must  say  here  is  that 
there  is  no  way  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  until  we  can  get  a  stable  growing 
economy  and  avoid  another  recession.  If. 
as  we  move  out  of  this  recession,  we 
moved  into  another  one.  there  would  be 
no  way  of  balancing  the  budget  and 
keeping  the  economy  growing. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
establish  a  stable  growing  economy.  After 
we  have  done  that,  then  I  will  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Pickle) 
in  attempting  to  put  into  place  the  kind 
of  fiscal  disciplines  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chr.innan,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  both  share  tliat  hope,  and 
surely  every  .Mem.ber  in  this  body  does. 

Two  years  ago  we  took  this  approach. 
We  said  that  with  that  other  stimulus  we 
were  going  to  turn  the  economy  around. 
In  2  short  years  we  turned  it  around 
a  bit,  but  last  fall  the  unemployment 
rate  went  back  up.  and  it  went  back  up 
before  the  severe  winter  set  in. 

Really  what  have  we  accomplished? 
The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  can  be  viewed  with  alann  be- 
cause when  we  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened, the  procedure  we  used  2  years  ago 
has  not  done  the  job  the  committee 
chairman  hoped  it  would.  The  Budget 
Resolution  Committee  as  much  as  admits 
it. 

Why  do  we  think  that  in  another  2 
years  or  3  years  this  is  going  to  do  the 
job  this  time? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  have  a 
budget  that  is  terribly  out  of  balance  this 
year  because  we  are  still  in  the  economic 


doldrums.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
have  to  agree  that  in  order  to  get  that 
budget  into  balance  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  the  economy  moving;  we  must 
have  an  economy  that  is  better  than  the 
one  we  have  now. 

Mr.  PICTKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
our  economy  will  move  ahead  now,  but 
I  think  also  we  must  start  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  different  approach  even  if  we 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  raising  taxes. 
We  must  take  a  different  approach  if  we 
are  to  put  a  little  fiscal  responsibility  into 
our  processes.  Else,  our  new  budget  proc- 
ess will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  begin  by  applauding  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  who  was 
on  his  feet  and  preceded  me.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  addressing  him- 
self to  v,hat  wiP,  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  surely  require  the  consideration  of 
a  fourth  budget  resolution. 

With  all  the  plaudits  that  have  come 
to  the  new  congressional  budget  reform 
system  unless  we  really  face  up  to  the 
stark  realities  here,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  run  afoul  of  some 
pretty  tough  times.  The  majority  party  is 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  caused  by  lowering  taxes  at  the 
same  time  they  are  increasing  Federal 
spending  at  such  an  incredible  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  ironic  that  the 
Democratic  majority  whose  year-in, 
year-out  economic  irresponsibility  has 
done  more  to  harm  the  national  econ- 
omy and  hurt  families  than  any  other 
source,  is  now  posing  as  a  friend  to  the 
taxpayer.  Not  since  the  wolf  offered  Red 
Riding  Hood  a  helping  hand  have  we 
been  treated  to  such  a  spectacle.  That 
the  majority  can  do  this  with  a  straight 
face,  alter  years  of  abusing  the  budgets 
and  paychecks  and  the  trust  of  American 
taxpayers  is  a  tribute,  of  sorts,  to  the 
marveloLis  ability  of  the  majority  to  ig- 
nore or  forget  its  failures  and  blithely 
assume  that  everyone  else  will  forget 
them  as  well. 

Concerning  the  proposal  before  us  I 
might  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill: 
Never  before  has  so  little  been  offered  to 
so  many  to  such  httle  purpose — and  with 
such  fanfare  and  self -congratulation. 

The  one-shot  economic  .stimulus  pro- 
vided by  the  $50  per-person  rebates  to 
families  with  incomes  below  $30,000  is 
not  tax  reduction — it  is  public  relations 
gimmickry  or  taxpayer-paid  advertise- 
ment for  the  majority.  What  kind  of 
"tax  reduction"  is  it  that  provides  abso- 
lutely no  relief  for  those  who  bear  over  a 
third  of  the  total  tax  burden? 

The  revision  of  the  individual  income 
tax  tables  is  directed  only  at  those  who 
use  the  standard  deductions  and  not  at 
the  millions  who  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions. It  also  adversely  affects  charitable 
deductions.  That  is  not  tax  relief — this 
is  tax  punishment  for  m.illions. 

Vs^ill  there  be  a  corresponding  cut  in 
Federal  spending  to  accompany  this 
package?  I  ask  that,  of  course,  as  a 
rhetorical  question,  since  cuts  in  Federal 
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spending  are  alien  to  the  ... 
It  has  been  estimated  that 
revenue  losses  of  $12.7  biilicjn 
1977.  $16.9  billion  in  fiscal  197 
billion  in  1979  without  a 
cut  in  Federal  spending. 

H.R.  3477  should  be  called 
Inflation  Bill  of  1977"  or  the 
Aged  Bill  of  1977"  or  the  "Le 
age  Family  Sufifer  Bill." 
has  to  abide  by  truth  in 
this  countr>'.  To  label  this  a    . 
tion"  act  is  the  kind  of  thin  f 
facturer  would  be  hauled  into 
explain.  Ralph  Nader,  whei^ 
when  we  need  you? 

There  is  one  and  only  one  „ 
proposal  before  the  Congres.s 
the  Republican  tax  proposal 
permanent    tax    reduction, 
stimulate  economic  growth 
vestment  and  productivity 
unemployment.  You  cannot 
out   of  rhetoric.  You  can  „ 
them  by  pohcies  that  will  lead 
to  invest  in  job-producing 

For  years  the  average  .._ 
seen  Inflation  push  him  into 
come  tax  brackets  and  reduce 

of  his  exemptions  and 

lower  tax  rates  on  taxable 
permanent    tax    cut — let    us 
American  taxpayer  a  raise 
rhetoric. 

The  best  thing  that  can ^ 

taxpayer  is  for  H.R.  3477  to  _. 
micted  and  for  the  permaneift 
duction  to  become  law. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairmaji 
gentleman  yield  for  a  questior 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  from  Illinois   (Mr 
aware  that  the  increase  in  the 
the    standard    deduction. 
would  provide  a  permanent  „ 
$18  billion  in  fiscal  year  1977 
vide  a  $6.7  billion  reduction  in 
1978.  for  a  total  just  in  the 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  - 
is  being  paid  this  year?  This 
will  benefit  45  million  of  the  . 
million  taxpayers.  That  is,  the 
will  agree,  a  tax  cut;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  my  opinioh 
merely  tokenism.  This  so-calle  i 
would  only  benefit  those  people 
the  standard  deduction  when 
their  returns.  It  does  absolutel; ' 
for  millions  of  Americans, 
homeowners,    who    choose 
deductions. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.    GRADISON.    Mr.    

thank  the  gentleman  for  yield 

I  would  like  to  point  out 

taxpayers  who  will  benefit  from 
tion  of  title  n  are  those  w 

standard  deduction,  which 

very  large  number  of  taxpayer 
absolutely  no  benefit  at  all 
proposal. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairma^i 
gentleman  will  yield  further 
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true  that  there  would  be  $6.8  billion  in 
tax  cuts  provided  under  the  continuation 
of  our  existing  tax  cut  law  which  was 
passed  last  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3477.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  urgent  nature  of 
the  bill  before  us.  The  economic  recov- 
ery from  the  worst  recession  since  World 
War  n  has  been  totally  unsatisfactory. 
The  statistical  measurement  of  the  econ- 
omy's performance  in  terms  of  unem- 
ployment rates,  economic  erowth,  and 
inflation  obscures  the  tragic  im.pact  of 
those  statistics  on  human  lives.  The  sta- 
tistics tell  us  that  the  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  from  9  percent  in  1975 
to  7.3  percent  in  January  of  this  year 
However,  approximately  7V2  million  peo- 
ple are  still  out  of  work  and  for  many 
of  them,  the  frustration  and  financial  in- 
security continues.  The  statistics  tell  us 
that  economic  growth  is  improving  and, 
yet.  there  continues  to  be  substantial  un- 
derutillzation  of  plant  capacitv  in  ma- 
jor industries.  The  statistics  tell  us  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  declined,  yet 
the  consumer  is  staggered  by  the  high 
price  of  such  human  essentials  as  food 
utihties,  and  housing.   In  my  opinion] 
the  statistical  Indicators  can  tell  us  a 
good  deal  about  economic  performance 
and   trends,   but  very  httle   about  the 
human    condittion    reflected    in    those 
statistics. 

I  suppose  that  if  each  Member  could 
desiirn  his  or  her  own  economic  stimu- 
lus bil!  that  we  would  have  435  different 
versions  in  the  House  and  100  amend- 
ments waiting  in  the  Senate.  I  person- 
ally might  have  taken  a  different  ap- 
proach on  the  rebates  and  the  business 
tax  incentives.  However,  in  view  of  the 
unacceptably  high  rate  of  unemployment 
and  the  sluggish  performance  of  the 
economy,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
time  to  develop  sophisticated  and  intri- 
cate stimulative  proposals. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  a  responsible,  con- 
sensus approach  to  providing  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  through  the  tax  system 
The  $50  tax  refunds  and  special  pay- 
ments are  designed  to  provide  a  prompt 
stmiulus  to  consiuner  spending.  Stand- 
ing by  themselves,  Members  might  crit- 
icize the  $50  refund  and  related  pay- 
ments; however,  these  payments  are  the 
first  essential  part  of  a  coordinated  eco- 
nomic program  designed  to  stimulate 
aggregate  consumer  demand,  produc- 
tion and  employment.  The  other  aspects 
of  this  program  are  public  works  pro- 
grams, job  training  programs,  and  addi- 
tional tax  reductions.  The  $50  refunds 
and  related  payments  are  designed  to 
initiate  the  economic  stimulus  which 
can  only  be  sustained  by  additional  tax 
cuts  and  spending  programs. 

The  permanent  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  provided  in  title  II  of  the 
bill  will  help  to  sustain  the  temporary 


stimulus  of  the  refunds  and  special  pay- 
ments and  will  contribute  to  economic 
growth  in  future  years.  In  addition,  the 
revision  of  the  standard  deduction  and 
the  tax  tables  will  greatly  simplify  the 
filling  out  of  tax  returns  for  nearly  every 
taxpayer.  I  know  that  everj'  Member  of 
this  House  hears,  as  I  do,  from  many 
constituents  complaining  about  the 
complexity  of  the  income  tax  return. 
Tlie  tax  forms  are  too  long,  too  difficult, 
and  a  source  of  utter  frustration  and 
anger  for  many  citizens.  The  integrity 
of  the  Federal  tax  system,  which  de- 
pends on  the  self-assessment  and  good 
faith  of  the  taxpaying  public,  is  jeop- 
ardized by  an  income  tax  form  which 
eludes  the  understanding  of  most  people. 
Thus,  the  significant  tax  stimpliflcation, 
provided  in  title  II  of  the  bill,  merits 
the  attention  and  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

Although  the  employment  tax  credit 
provided  in  title  III  represents  an  In- 
novative  approach   to  the  problem   of 
hlL'h  unemployment,  I  would  have  much 
preferred  utilizing  the  investment  tax 
credit  since  it  is  a  well-accepted,  famil- 
iar economic  stimulus.  The  investment 
credit  has  strong  support  in  the  business 
community  as  an  incentive  for  capital 
investment.  In  effect,  the  credit  lowers 
the  cost  of  capital  to  business  and,  thus, 
increases  the  propensity   to  invest.  In 
addition,  the  investment  credit  is  a  par- 
ticularly powerful  Incentive  when  used 
In  periods  of  sluggish  grovvth,  where  the 
economy  requires  a  sustained  stimulus 
over  several  years.  In  my  opinion,  the 
present  state  of  the  economy  reflects 
that  condition  and.  thus,  the  investment 
credit  would  be  an  appropriate  stimulus 
to  employ.  Therefore.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred   not    to    experiment    with    an 
improven    incentive   in    an    emergency 
stimuhis  bill.  However,  in  the  event  that 
the  employment  tax  credit  is  ultimately 
enacted.  I  think  that  it  is  imporant  that 
the  credit  be  limited  in  duration  so  that 
we  can  evalutae  its  cost  efficiency  and 
stimulative  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3477  will  not 
"solve"  every  problem  that  presently 
confronts  the  national  economy.  We 
should  not  expect  it  to  do  so.  Nor  should 
we  rely  on  the  tax  system  as  the 
ultimate  cure  for  all  evils.  However,  as 
a  fiscal  policy  tool,  the  tax  system  can 
have  a  dramatic  effect  when  economic 
stimulus  is  required.  In  my  opinion,  the 
need  for  economic  stimulus  is  evident, 
and  H.R.  3477  is  a  necessary  first  step 
toward  sustained  economic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  job-creating  potential 
of  this  bill. 

Our  new  President— and  I  want  him 
to  succeed  as  much  as  anyone— had  a 
good  deal  to  say  during  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  since  that  time 
about  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
Nation. 

It  is  a  very  real,  and  a  very  human 
problem,  and  I  am  sure  that— while  we 
may  differ  as  to  how  best  to  attack  the 
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problem — all  of  us  share  President 
Carter's  concern  with  it. 

Cold,  hard  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  about  unemployment.  They 
do  not  portray,  in  any  way,  the  individ- 
ual tragedy  of  being  one  of  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  is  counted  in,  month 
aftei  discouraging  month,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  one  of  those  3  or 
4  million  persons  we  now  call  structur- 
ally unemployed. 

The  so-called  structural  side  of  our 
stubborn  unemployment  problem  is  the 
most  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  These 
people  are  imemployed  because  of  im- 
balances in  the  labor  market,  itself — im- 
balances that  are  not  corrected  by  cycli- 
cal, or  seasonal,  change,  and  imbalances 
rendered  even  more  intractable  of  cor- 
rection by  such  factors  as  the  outmigra- 
tion  of  employers  from  such  as  the 
Northeast  to  other  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  accelerating  pace  of  techno- 
logical change  in  major  manufacturing 
industries,  by  a  declining  national  pro- 
ductivity and.  of  course,  by  the  restraint 
imposed  by  our  inflation-prone  national 
economy. 

We  all  hope  for  continued  and  even 
accelerated  economic  recovery;  but  when 
we  consider  the  structural  unemployed, 
we  need  to  remember  that,  no  matter 
how  vigorous  that  economic  recovery, 
only  structural  changes  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, itself,  wiir  enable  us  to  make  a  real 
and  lasting  dent  in  the  vast  army  of 
long-term  unemployed,  or  underem- 
ployed, persons. 

Everyone  agrees  that  our  goal  must  be 
the  creation  of  new  jobs — and  not  make 
work  jobs,  but  real,  needed  and  produc- 
tive jobs  that  can  become  permanent  op- 
portunities for  the  structurally-unem- 
ployed. 

How  to  attain  that  goal  is  the  subject 
of  continuing  debate,  as  is  apparent 
here,  today. 

There  are  a  variety  of  alternative 
routes. 

Among  them  is  that  route  proposed  by 
the  President,  whereunder  we  would  use 
individual  tax  relief,  or  tax  rebates,  as 
an  economic  stimulus — a  politically  at- 
tractive idea  for  obvious  reasons — but  a 
very  costly  and  uncertain  method  for  try- 
ing to  create  the  kind  of  jobs  the  struc- 
turally-unemployed need. 

The  more  direct  routes  leading^  in  that 
direction  include  the  also  politically -at- 
tractive old  standby  of  accelerating  pub- 
lic works  programs,  and  of  expanding  the 
newer  programs  of  "public  service  em- 
ployment," as  they  are  called,  and  it  is 
apparent  that — for  better  or  for  worse — 
we  are  going  to  go  down  both  such  routes 
again,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the 
hope  that  this  time  they  will  work  better 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

These  programs  create  some  jobs,  of 
course,  and  produce  some  worthwhile  side 
benefits,  but  the  cost  per  job  thus  created 
has  tended  to  be  high,  and  the  work  op- 
portunities flowing  therefrom  have,  again 
in  general,  tended  to  be  temporary  in 
nature. 

But  now.  this  year,  there  is  still  another 
route  to  consider — one  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Cai-ter,  but  for  which  he  did  not  fight 
as  the  committee,  in  making  up  the  bill 


before  us,  accepted  the  idea  in  only  a 
sharply  watered-down  form. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  best 
and  most  lasting  relief  for  our  problem 
with  the  hard-core  imemployed  can  only 
come  through  the  greatest  possible  utili- 
zation of  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector, 
itself,  then  this  idea,  though  heretofore 
unprecedented  in  tax  law,  deserves  your 
careful  consideration. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  attempted  to  en- 
courage the  creation  of  private  sector 
jobs  through  that  tax  device  known  as 
the  "investment  tax  credit."  It  has  been 
a  useful  tool  in  some  ways. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  ,  that  we  ought 
to  target  our  solutions — to  tailor  them 
to  deal  with  the  specific  causes  of  imem- 
ployment,  as  best  we  can  identify  them, 
and  particularly  the  causes  of  structural 
unemployment  and.  especially  within 
that  category,  with  the  causes  of  youth 
unemployment  since,  last  year,  jobless 
young  men  and  women  made  up  some 
46  percent  of  our  7.3  unemployed  citi- 
zens. 

In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  employment 
tax  credits — or  "human  tax  credits,"  as 
they  might  be  called — after  the  fashion 
suggested  by  President  Carter  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  investment  tax  credit,  but 
more  sharply  targeted  to  new  jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  offers  con- 
siderable promise. 

I  note  that  the  committee  has  adopted 
the  idea  but  only  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  be  of  interest,  really,  to  small  busi- 
ness entities. 

As  a  champion  of  small  business  dur- 
ing all  my  years  here,  I  can  hardly  argue 
with  that  step,  but  I  must  ask  why  the 
committee  was  so  timid.  If  the  idea  has 
merit,  and  is  worth  trying,  why  not  give 
it  a  real  try. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  look  to  where 
the  potential  new  jobs  we  wish  to  en- 
courage now  exist,  and  it  further  seems 
to  me  that  they  now  exist  with  those 
labor-intensive  businesses — both  big  and 
small — which  at  the  same  time  are  most 
apt  to  be  operating  at  marginal  profit 
levels  and  with  limited  capital. 

A  prime  example  of  what  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  railroad  industry.  My  con- 
cern with  saving  our  vital,  national  rail 
network,  and  for  help  in  making  it  com- 
petitive once  again  with  other  modes  of 
transportation  has  been  expressed  time 
and  again  on  this  floor.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  was  also  a  principal  sponsor  of 
so-called  railroad  jobs  legislation,  for 
which  I  felt  there  was  a  real  need,  as 
any  look,  today,  at  the  condition  of  the 
roadbed  and  rolling-stock  of  almost  any 
railroad  in  the  Nation  will  still  disclose. 

That  kind  of  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted, but  I  was  glad  to  g<ve  my  full 
support  to  last  year's  amendments  to  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  which  did  provide  the  new  north- 
east railroad — ConRail — with  some  help 
to  begin  the  rehabilitation  of  the  dilapi- 
dated plant  it  inherited  from  its  bank- 
rupt predecessors,  and  which  held  forth 
the  promise  of  some  comparable  assist- 
ance to  those  other  railroads  also  strug- 
gling for  existence. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  extent  of  de- 


ferred railroad  maintenance  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country  is  such  that 
far  more  work  here  than  the  railroads 
can  now  afford  urgently  needs  to  be 
done — especiaUy  to  now  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  this  past  winter  in  the  hard-hit 
eastern  half  of  the  Nation.  I  understand 
that  ConRail — again  just  as  an  exam- 
ple— could  use  up  to  3,000  more  mainte- 
nance-of-way  workers  to  accelerate  its 
rebuilding  program  this  year,  if  it  could 
participate  in  an  expanded  employment 
tax  credit  program;  and  I  am  confident 
that  such  other  Unes  as  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  or  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  as 
serve  my  section  of  the  country,  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  situation. 

I  suppose  some  will  argue  that  we 
should  not  give  big  business  a  windfall — 
and  I  would  be  opposed  to  tiiat,  too ;  and 
I  suppose  that  others  will  claim  that  big 
business  can  well  afford  to  do  its  own 
part  toward  easing  our  unemployment 
problem,  even  though  it  seems  abundant- 
ly clear  that  this  is  not  true  with  respect 
to  many  of  those  labor-intensive  indus- 
tries where  the  new  job  opportunities  we 
wish  to  target  in  on  for  the  structurally- 
unemployed  chiefiy  exist. 

There  is,  however,  not  much  I  can  do, 
at  this  time,  to  try  to  improve  or  ex- 
pand upon  this  feature  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  I  shall  vote  for  it,  since  there 
is  more  good  than  bad  contained  in  it; 
but  I  do  regret  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee apparently  did  not  take  the  time 
to  consider  more  carefully  the  real  po- 
tential for  creating  jobs  that  a  refunda- 
ble payroU-tax  credit  could  have  had 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  think  an  opportunity  to  really  do 
something  about  structural  unemploy- 
ment has  been  missed,  and  that  this  leg- 
islation, while  it,  of  course,  will  do  some 
good,  will  not,  in  its  pre:ient  form,  live 
up  to  the  promise  that  will  be  made  for 
it. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  imf  ortunate  if  that 
should  prove  to  be  the  ca'se  again,  for  we 
have  already  made  far  too  many  prem- 
ises from  here  about  solving  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  So,  while  voting  for 
this  bill,  I  will  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the 
President  vAW  more  vigorously  support 
the  idea  of  employment  ta.-^.  credits  in 
the  other  body,  and  that  it  will,  in  time, 
send  us  back  m  that  regard  a  vehicle  that 
is  substantially  improved  over  the  one 
we  now  have  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
CoNTE  I  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
thoughtful  statement.  As  the  gentleman 
undoubtedly  knows,  given  ConRail's  situ- 
ation where  they  are  laying  off  people, 
they  are  in  effect  going  to  be  denied 
even  the  limited  credit  that  is  available 
under  this  bill,  because  we  are  talking 
about  an  incremental  base,  as  I  \mder- 
stand  it. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

Mr.    CONABLE.    Mr.    Chfe 
course.  ConRail  is  far  from 
concern.  Any  kind  of  tax  cretlit 
to  be  of  no  use  to  them. 

They  are,  in  addition, 
to  cut  back  very  substantially 
employment,  which  further 
the  problem  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STEIGER.  If  the  gen 
yield  further,  the  point  he 
I  think  is  a  very  good  poln 
that  there  are  alternative 
with  this  issue  to  try  and 
in  the  private  sector.  I 
time  we  marked  this  bill  up 
not  going  to  offer  the  propositi 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
I  had  In  the  human  investmeht 
that  is  not  a  tax  credit  againft 
is  a  credit  for  training  cos 
targeted  at  the  very  group 
est  hit  and  has  had  the  most 
in  getting  back  to  work,  the 
unemployed. 

The  committee  was  not 
deal  with  that  issue.  That  is 
why  I  have  raised  the  questions 
I  really  do  not  think  we  have 
carefully  what  we  have 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  think 
lot  of  promises  here  that  are  r 
going  to  be  fulfilled. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The 
gentleman     from 
expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairnian 
1  additional  minute  to  the 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairm 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  For  those 
that  had  not  had  a  profitable 
such  as  ConRail.  there  was  a 
the  President's  proposal,  w 
amended  in  title  3.  which 
a  refundable  social  security 

This  was  a  minor  stimulu 
would  have  done  wonders,  I 
such  companies.  If  the 
others  will  join  me  in  strikini 
mittee  amendment  to  title  3 
back  to  a  situation  where  the  ' 
a  choice  beween  investment 
or  social  security  tax  credit 
pany  such  as  ConRail  will  ha^t 
to  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  ConRail  sti 
have  any  profits,  and  tlier 
take  advantage  of  any  tax  credit 
they  can  become  profitable 
future.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time 
tleman  from  Massachusetts 
expired. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairm|an 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
man  i  Mr.  Sawyer)  . 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairmfen 
been  sitting  here  listening  to 
that  has  been  going  on  this 
with  some  interest,  because 
am  Interested  in  this  question 
perhaps  the  emptiness  of 
arrangement  here  would  indicate 
might  be  rather  unique  In 

I  could  not  help  but  catch 
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amusement  the  expression  of  the  gentle- 
man who  described  the  economy  as,  "A 
wobbling  rolling  hoop  that  jast  needed 
a  couple  of  good  whacks  to  get  it  going  in 
the  right  direction,  solidly  and  with  some 
acceleration." 

I  might  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  with  this  bill  is 
giving  that  same  hoop  a  whack  on  each 
side,  thereby  neutralizing  the  impact. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  why  I  say  that. 
I  sat  and  listened — and  I  am  new  here, 
so  I  do  a  lot  of  listening — I  listened  to 
the  debate  which  raged  over  the  third 
concurrent  resolution,  which  increased 
the  budget  by  approximately  $1  billion, 
but  nobody  offered  to  explain  this  busi- 
ness of  a  $50  giveaway— and  really,  to 
call  it  a  rebate,  a  tax  rebate,  affronts  the 
intelligence  a  bit  since  it  does  not  go  ex- 
clusively to  people  who  pay  taxes,  but  to 
other  people  also.  Nevertheless,  it  puzzled 
me  because  my  thinking  apparently  has 
not  }'et  been  acclimated  to  the  thinking 
of  this  Chamber.  It  puzzled  me  as  to  how 
we  could  be  doing  such  a  nice  thing  as 
giving  $50  to  everybody  when  actually 
v,'e  are  running  over  $50  billion  in  the 
red.  Where  are  we  getting  it? 

I  heard  the  explanations  that  after  all, 
this  is  going  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
The  people  who  receive  their  $50  are 
going  to  take  it  and  go  out  and  buy  auto- 
mobiles, vacuum  cleaners,  or  appliances, 
and  thereby  stimulate  the  economy.  In 
other  words  give  the  rolling  hoop  a 
whack.  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  back 
to  my  district  at  the  end  of  that  week, 
and  on  that  Friday  I  was  invited  to  speak 
to  a  luncheon  group. 

The  luncheon  group  consisted  of  many 
cf  the  major  employers  in  our  area  and 
was  being  addressed  by  a  group  from  the 
U.S.  Ti-easury  Department.  What  they 
were  doing  was  kicking  off  a  national 
savings  bond  payroll  deduction  drive,  by 
which  the  Government  hoped  to  borrow, 
by  allotment  from  workers'  payrolls,  an 
additional  $20  billion.  And  what  was  the 
Government  going  to  do  with  that  money 
that  it  was  borrowing  or  taking  out  of 
othei-wise  spendable  income  of  the 
workers  who  signed  an  allotment  in  the 
drive?  Bear  in  mind  the  Government  is 
asking  the  employees  to  take  some  of 
their  spendable  income  that  would,  if 
spent,  stimulate  the  economy  and.  in- 
stead, put  it  in  Government  bonds.  The 
Government  is  then  taking  the  same 
money  it  is  borrowing  and  giving  it  in 
$50  increments  to  another  group  under 
this  bill  and  saying,  "You  can  now  spend 
it,"  which,  to  my  mind,  does  not  make 
sense.  Not  only  does  it  not  make  sense 
that  we  are  urging  people  to  allocate 
part  of  their  spendable  income  and  ice 
it  in  Government  bonds,  but  we  are  in- 
curring a  6-percent  interest  oven-ide  on 
the  whole  transaction.  We  are  leaving  all 
of  the  taxpayers  with  the  obligation, 
semipermanently,  of  paying  6-percent  in- 
terest of  that  whole  $20  billion  the  Gov- 
ernment borrowed  and  gave  away  in  ad- 
dition to  having  ultimately  be  taxed  to 
repay  the  principal.  We  have  therefore 
left,  as  a  gift  to  taxpayers,  the  obligation 
to  pay  $1,200  million  a  year  of  interest 
money  and  to  repay  the  borrowed  $20 
billion.  Oh  gentlemen  what  an  expen- 
sive double  whack  of  a  wobbling  hoop. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  record.  I  understand 


the  4-percent  credit  is  refundable,  and  I 
misspoke  when  I  said  earlier  it  was  a 
credit  against  income  tax.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  Carter  proposal  that  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  chairman's  proposal  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary 
A.  Myers)  who.  I  believe,  has  some  ques- 
tions to  ask. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  either  the 
chairman  or  ranking  member  about  some 
concerns  I  have  about  the  bill.  I  would 
much  prefer  the  proposal  that  would 
have  had  a  broader  perspective  of  reduc- 
tion in  income  tax,  one  of  longer  term 
and  one  which  would  have  impacted  in  a 
way  which  I  feel  would  be  more  fair  in 
respect  to  income  taxpayers. 

If  the  chairman  would  respond,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  bill  which  prevents  students  from 
double-dipping  if  they  file  a  return  and 
they  are  also  claimed  by  their  parents. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  only  way  the  student  depend- 
ents can  get  their  ov.'n  refunds  under  this 
program  is  if  they  have  paid  taxes  or  are 
entitled  to  the  earned  income  credit. 

And  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 
First,  the  rebate  is  based  upon  an  auto- 
matic computer  readout,  which  generally 
cannot  identify  specific  dependents. 

Second,  we  have  substantially  ended 
the  double-dipping. 

In  the  package  sent  here  by  the  admin- 
istration there  was  about  $1  billion  of 
double-dipping.  What  we  have  required 
is  that  they  run  tlie  taxpayers'  refunds 
through  first.  After  the  taxpayers  are 
sent  their  rebates,  that  list  will  be  cross- 
checked against  the  HEW  computer 
readout.  In  the  interim,  the  various  other 
computer  tapes  will  have  been  consoli- 
dated and,  after  they  have  eliminated 
the  double-dips,  that  second  group  will 
be  paid  out.  So  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  have  ended  the  double-dipping,  and 
each  person  will  get  one  dip. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stexger) . 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
true  that,  insofar  as  a  number  of  tax- 
payers are  concerned,  there  will  not  be 
the  double  dip  that  was  in  the  original 
Carter  proposal.  The  original  Carter  pro- 
posal, as  the  Members  know,  was  de- 
signed for  speed.  Therefore,  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  eliminate  that  portion 
of  the  double  dip  is  slowing  down  the 
process.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  v/e  are  in  fact  authorizing  another 
kind  of  double  dip. 

The  committee  report  says,  if  I  may 
read  a  part  of  this,  that  Individuals  re- 
ceiving both  tax  rebates  and  special  pay- 
ments "will  not  be  liable  to  repay  exces- 
sive payments  resulting  from  incorrect 
application  of  the  rules  against  double 
payment." 

AFDC  recipients  are  specifically  per- 
mitted a  "double  dip"  under  provisions 
of  title  I  in  cases  where  they  are  entitled 
to  both  tax  rebates  and  special  payments. 
Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  respond  to  this 
question. 
Would  a  student  who  files  a  tax  return 
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and  who  is  also  claimed  by  his  parents 
be  precluded  automatically  from  double- 
dipping? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  understand  whether  the  word  was 
"included"  or  "precluded." 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  believe  he 
is  precluded.  I  believe  that  is  a  situation 
in  which  we  cannot  eliminate  the  double- 
dipping. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
the  AFDC  is  concerned,  the  committee 
made  a  deliberate  decision  not  to  cross- 
check the  AFDC  lists  against  the  taxpay- 
er lists.  There  are  not  that  many  AFDC 
recipients,  to  begin  with.  Since  there  was 
no  way  we  could  approach  the  cross- 
checking problem,  we  did  not  get  into  it. 
Therefore,  although  we  will  have  a  few 
who  will  be  double-dipping,  that  will  be 
minimal,  and  we  think  the  money  will  be 
going  to  the  kind  of  people  who  can  use 
the  double  dip. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  believe  the 
inquiry  concerns  the  student  who  works 
and  who  is  also  claimed  as  a  dependent 
by  his  parents.  As  far  as  that  student  is 
concerned,  two  $50  payments  are  going 
to  be  paid  on  that  student's  behalf,  one 
to  the  parents  and  one  to  the  student. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield 
further,  it  is  true  that  a  student  will  have 
had  to  work  and  have  been  on  some- 
body's payroll  and  have  a  tax  liability  of 
at  least  $50,  in  order  to  get  his  $50.  There 
can  be  a  double  dip  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
pendency claimed  by  the  parents. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Is  that  an  ac- 
cidesital  double  dip,  or  is  that  an  in- 
tended double  dip? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  is  only  for  the  stu- 
dents who  work.  Those  who  do  not  work 
will  not  receive  it.  Only  the  students  who 
have  been  on  a  payroll  can  get  the  $50. 
They  must  have  a  tax  liability  in  order 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  the  committee's  intention  to  provide 
that  mechanism,  or  is  it  just  that  the 
gentleman  feels  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
venting it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  way  we  could  program  a  computer  to 
eliminate  the  problem,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  we  did 
eliminate  the  double  dip  with  respect  to 
certain  veterans  who  are  receiving  bene- 
fits if  they  are  also  taxpayers.  They  were 
included  as  another  class  to  receive  the 
$50  rebate.  It  is  very  complicated,  and 
this  complication  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  rebate  trickles  into  the  economy 
very  slowly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A. 
Myers)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary  A.  Myers) 
so  that  he  may  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Conable). 


I  have  concerns  also  about  the  jobs  tax 
credit.  One  of  the  concerns  I  have  is  that 
if  we  simply  go  on  the  averages,  we  can 
assume  that  most  employers  have  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  unemployed  right 
now,  and  that  if,  in  fact,  those  6  percent 
were  laid  off  last  year  or  during  this 
year  the  employer  would  almost  have  to 
improve  his  employment  rate  by  per- 
haps 109  percent  if,  in  fact,  he  is  going 
to  gain  an  advantage  by  this  provision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  also 
allows  room  for  undesirable  manipula- 
tion, much  like  we  experienced  in  the  so- 
called  local  public  works  bill.  Individuals 
who  are  skilled  in  the  law  and  know  how- 
to  manipulate  hiring  schedules  to  get  the 
credit  will  benefit  by  it  and  those  who 
Just  want  to  do  business  as  usual  on  the 
basis  of  firm  business  decisions  will  not 
have  any  advantages. 

I  see  one  real  threat  in  this.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  an  employer  had 
employees  who  were  laid  off  only  part  of 
last  year  or  this  year  and  if  the  employer 
normally  needed  them  back  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  the  employer  might 
look  very  closely  at  this  law  and  say, 
"Well,  if  I  bring  them  back  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  am  not  going  to  get  any  tax 
credit,  so  I  will  delay  bringing  them  back 
for  a  couple  of  months  until  1978  even 
though  I  could  probably  use  tliem.  Yes, 
to  get  this  credit,  I  will  not  bring  them 
back  until  next  year." 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  incentive  to  manipulate  the 
callback  of  a  number  of  people  who  are 
new  presently  tmemployed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  it  is 
correct  that  this  is  susceptible  to  some 
manipulation,  as  is  the  investment  tax 
credit.  There  is  no  way  by  which  that  can 
be  avoided  since  most  taxpayers  have 
some  flexibility  in  how  they  manage  their 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gary 
A.  Myers)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  true  that  the  tax  credit  will 
only  be  on  a  corporate-wide  basis  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  will  not  provide  stimuli 
for  a  corporation  with  separate  plant 
operations  to  rev  up  certain  operations? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct.  Each 
employer,  no  matter  how  many  loci  he 
has  for  employment,  will  be  subject  to 
the  limitation  on  an  overall  basis. 

Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  j'ield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  have  some  serious  concerns  about 
our  capital  markets  structure  in  this 
country. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  we 


can  really  segregate  any  item  out  of 
our  economy,  apart  from  each  other; 
and  that  we  must  incorporate  our  con- 
cern about  the  improvement  of  our  cap- 
ital markets  picture  in  connection  with 
our  consideration  of  any  tax  bill. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud 
the  gentleman  for  the  jobs  tax  credit, 
but  I  want  to  know  why  the  committee 
did  not  include  a  triple  option,  that  is, 
including  the  jobs  tax  credit,  the  social 
security  tax  credit,  and  the  investment 
tax  credit — both  of  the  latter  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  proposed — so  that  both 
small  and  large  basinesses  could  choose 
among  the  three  options  and  therefore 
benefit,  both  labor-  and  capital-inten- 
sive businesses  could  be  helped.  It  would 
seem  that  in  that  way,  perhaps,  we 
could  improve  our  capital  markets  crisis 
which,  I  think,  is  every  bit  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  other  national  problems 
we  are  facing. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  the  first  place, 
having  many  options  in  the  tax  law 
does  not  make  for  a  very  good  tax  law. 

We  had  witnesses  who  said,  "If  you 
have  an  election,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
locked  in  to  the  same  alternative  every 
year.  We  want  to  be  able  to  move  back 
and  forth  from  one  to  the  other."  That 
kind  of  situation  adds  to  the  complica- 
tion, and  a  three-way  option  would  be  a 
very  complicated  procedure  and  a  very 
bad  tax  law. 

Second,  we  have  a  10-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  in  place  prior  to  1975, 
it  was  7  percent;  and  that  had  a  dy- 
namic impact  on  capital  investment. 

I  think  a  10-percent  credit  is  still 
more  dynamic.  We  think  it  is  a  good 
level.  If  we  did  not  have  the  10-percent 
investment  credit  in  place,  then  I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  argue  for  it. 

Of  course,  it  has  some  limitations.  A 
lot  of  corporations  cannot  use  it  for  some 
other  reasons.  A  lot  of  corporations  are 
not  capital-intensive;  they  are  labor-in- 
tensive. The  jobs  credit  puts  the  same 
amount  of  money  into  the  economy,  ex- 
cept that  other  kinds  of  businesses  will 
get  it. 

We  think  that  is  the  right  medicine  for 
the  economy  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Then  how  would  the 
gentleman  judge  the  effect  of  the  tax 
stimulus  on  the  total  capital  markets  pic- 
ture in  this  country,  which  so  directly 
affects  the  health,  and  the  future  of  the 
economy  of  this  country?  That  is.  what 
effect  does  the  gentleman  think  this  tax 
package,  and  particularly  the  jobs  credit 
portion  of  the  package,  is  going  to  have 
on  the  improvement  of  additional  capi- 
tal formation,  if  any? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly designed  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  it  is  designed  to  be  an  incentive 
for  people  to  hire  unemployed  persons. 
That  is  the  big  problem  in  this  country 
now.  unemployed  people.  If  we  can  have 
a  tax  incentive  that  will  go  directly  to 
that  problem,  we  think  it  will  accomplish 
a  vei-y  real  purpose  in  reducing  imem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  have  one  more 
question,  if  I  may. 

This  question  was  brought  up  before;  I 
think  it  was  brought  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  In  any  event,  a  com- 
pany can  claim  a  deduction  only  if  it  Is 
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hiring  at  least  3  percent 
under  the  jobs  tax  credit.  I 
about  the  firms  that  might 
help.  I  am  worrying  about 
that  may  be  in  the  procefs 
workers  and  in  a  declining 
ployment.  I  wonder  wheth^- 
not  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
may  not  be  able  to  hire  th 
persons  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
requirement. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  We  cannot 
kind  of  tax  remedy  that  w 
situations.  There  will  be 
not  able  to  hire  new  people 
not  get  benefits  here. 

There  may  be  some  othe 
of  the  code  where  they  can 
designed  to  be  an  incentive 
employer  to  hire  new  people 
nomic  situation  where  we  ar€ 
of  a  fairly  weak  economy  int  > 
economy.  I  think  the  gentlen 
that  in  most  cases  they  wil 
hire  new  people  and  benefit 

Mr.    GLICKMAN.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  very  n^ 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr. 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fomia  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton  » 

Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTON, 
man,  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
the    gentleman    from 
Corman)    who  is  the  chair 
subcommittee   dealing   in 
public  assistance. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
preface  my  question  with  a 
I  would  like  to  commend  the 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Mean; 
many  efforts  trying  to 
program  to  the  offshore  areas 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
have  made  that  effort,  and 
has  on  a  number  of  occasioit 
matter  over  to  the  Senate, 
to  note  that   it  has  not 
kind  of  attention  that  one 
hoped. 

This  legislation  in  no  way 
the  offshore  areas  and  the  , 
there  the  right  to  participate 
program.  However,  the  langi 
rebate  indicates  that  SSI 
eligible  for  a  rebate. 

The  question  I  pose  is  as 
we  look  at  SSI  in  the  nanov 
teclinical  sense,  it  would 
elude  the  several  hundred 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  ait 
a  similar  nimiber  in  the 
and   a   greater   number,   of 
Puerto  Rico.  My  question  to 
man  from  California   (Mr. 
this:  Did  the  committee  inte 
recipients  of  the  adult  catego  i 
grams  of  OAA,  ATD,  and 
the  islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
the  Virgin  Islands  be 
the  term  "SSI"? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  ; 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding. 

The  issue  was  not  raised, 
suspect  that  the  Members 
heard  the  term  "SSI"  assumed 
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More  workers    included  all  recipients  of  aged,  blind. 

1  ,m  worrying    and  disabled  assistance.  That  was  not 

the  most    the  way  it  was  proposed  specifically.  If 

those  firms    it  would  need  an  amendment  to  include 

of  losing    those,  I  would  hope  it  might  be  amended 

tate  of  em-    before  it  gets  ovl  of  conference.  Clearly 

they  may     the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 

>ecause  they    and  Means  was  to  expand  as  broadly  as 

additional    we  could  the  people  who  receive  the  $50. 

103-percent    If  it  had  been  raised  it  clearly  would 

have  been  added. 

design  any        Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 

go  to  all     gentleman.  I  would  like  to  note  that  here 

th^se  who  are    again  we  see  inequity  compounded  with 

who  will     further  inequity.  These  offshore  people 

are  Americans  and  should  be  treated  as 

provisions     all  other  Americans.  Having  been  left  out 

but  this  is    by  the  other  body,  despite  repeated  ef- 

the  small     forts  on  this  side,  we  now  find  that 

In  an  eco-     possibly,  although  they  may  be  in  worse 

coming  out    economic  circumstances  than  those  cov- 

a  stronger    ered  by  the  technical  SSI  program,  the 

n  will  find    elderly  and  crippled  and  blind  in  the  off- 

be  able  to    shore  areas  may  not  be  eligible  for  the 

thereby.  rebate.  But  I  would  like  to  construe  the 

airman,    I    language  as  making  them  eligible  for  the 

uch.  lump  sum  payment.  I  would  hope  that 

I  jield     this  law  is  so  construed,  and  I  would 

from  Call-     hope  that  the  other  body  might  clarify  it 

to  eliminate  any  possibility  that  these 

elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  people  in  the 

offshore  areas  may  be  left  out  once  again. 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion about  the  study  that  has  been  un- 
derta!-:en  by  his  committee  to  deal  with 
the  very  severe  problem  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  our  economy  today.  Secretary 
Blumenthal  in  New  York  last  week  said 
that  it  was  of  great  concern  to  him,  it 
was  of  great  concern  to  the  President 
during  his  campaign,  as  it  was  in  the 
Ford  administration.  There  are  several 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  feel 
that  a  large  part  of  the  problem  in  the 
economy  today  is  basically  that  there  is 
a  consumer-led  level  of  recovery,  rather 
than  a  capital  investment-led  recovery. 
And  while  both  are  obviously  needed,  my 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is, 
when  wiU  the  study  that  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  his  committee  to  assess  the 
capital  investment  needs  of  our  economy 
be  ready? 

Ml-.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  last 
year  in  a  special  task  force  studying  cap- 
ital formation.  Hopefully,  very  shortly 
will  have  a  committee  print  of  working 
papers  that  would  set  forth  a  number  of 
alternatives,  and  I  think  a  very  scholar- 
ly work.  We  are  concerned,  as  the  gen- 
tleman is.  about  capital  formation.  We 
agree  that  the  Tax  Code  must  take  into 
consideration  tlie  need  for  incentives 
that  this  Nation  is  going  to  need  to  meet 
its  problems  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  We  hope  and  anticipate  that  later 
that  encourage  the  capital  expansion 
this  year,  when  we  get  recommendations 
for  basic  tax  reform,  that  this  issue  will 
come  into  focus  and  that  we  will  be  able 
I  would  to  move  forward  in  a  very  substantial 
vhen  they  way  to  meet  the  capital  needs  of  the 
that  that     Nation. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  assure  us  that  the  study  will 
be  out  prior  to  the  administration's  tax 
reform  measure? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Now  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  going 
to  be  released  prior  to  the  tax  reform 
measure  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  expect 
the  committee  print  to  be  out  in  a  mat- 
ter of  2  weeks  or  so. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that,  and  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1977  has  a  curious 
title,  curious  for  a  bill  v.'hich  neither  re- 
duces taxes  nor  simplifies  them.  In  fact, 
it  will  do  the  exact  opposite,  if  anything. 
Perhaps  the  most  glaring  weakness  in 
this  legislation  is  the  provision  to  send  a 
$50  check  to  virtually  everyone  in  the 
United  States;  that  Is,  unless  you  earn 
more  than  $26,000.  This  has  been  likened 
to  dropping  money  out  of  a  transconti- 
nental airplane.  Unfortunately,  it  will 
probably  have  about  the  same  effects. 

In  proposing  this  so-called  tax  rebate, 
the  administration  is  making  certain 
assumptions  which  are  not  true.  First  is 
the  assumption  that  the  country  needs 
a  quick  fix  to  get  it  going.  Second  is  the 
assumption  that  the  need  for  this  quick 
fix  is  caused  by  a  widespread  lack  of  de- 
mand, which  the  Government  is  able  to 
cure  by  running  a  larger  deficit.  Last  is 
the  assumption  that  a  permanent  tax 
rate  cut  would  be  inappropriate  because 
the  Government  would  be  sacrificing  fu- 
tuie  revenues  which  it  will  need  to  fi- 
nance social  programs. 
Let  me  address  these  assumptions. 
The  argument  for  a  quick  fix  is  very 
weak  indeed.  Many  economists  have 
pointed  out  that  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  simply  does  not  justify  the  as- 
sumption that  the  economy  needs  a  spe- 
cial boost  of  demand  at  this  time.  Let  me 
say,  parenthetically,  that  the  real  boost 
we  need  today  is  a  boost  to  savings  and 
investm.ent.  We  need  to  create  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  without  compounding 
further  the  6-percent  rate  of  inflation 
which  hurts  the  poor  so  much.  The  only 
way  to  create  jobs  without  inflation  is  to 
increase  the  amount  of  investment  capi- 
tal in  the  private  enterprise  economy. 

Turning  back  to  the  first  wrong  prem- 
ise of  the  administration — that  we  need 
a  boost  to  demand — they  generally  cite 
two  general  statistics  in  their  argument: 
the  unemployment  rate  and  the  growth 
of  GNP.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
unemployment  rate  remains  very  high — 
7.3  percent  at  last  count.  It  is  also  true 
that  real  GNP  has  been  showing  a  de- 
clining rate  of  growth  lately.  However, 
one  must  look  beneath  these  statistics  to 
derive  their  true  meaning. 

The  employment  record  of  the  econ- 
omy, for  example,  is  not  bad  if  you  look 
at  the  total  number  of  people  employed, 
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rather  than  just  the  rate.  The  following 
chart  tells  the  story: 

People  and  jobs 

[In  thovisands] 


Population      Employment 


Year: 

1966 196,560 

1967 198,  712 

1968 200,  706 

1969 202,  677 

1970 204,878 

1971 207,053 

1972 208,846 

1973 210,410 

1974 211.901 

1975 213,540 

1976 215,  355 


72,  895 

74,  372 

75,  920 

77,  902 

78,  627 
70,  120 
81.702 

84,  409 

85,  936 
84,  783 
88,352 


As  you  can  see,  the  figures  show  that 
over  a  10-year  period,  employment  went 
up  by  21  percent,  while  the  population 
went  up  only  10  percent.  This  contrasts 
to  a  growth  in  employment  of  only  12.3 
percent  between  1947  and  1957,  and  14.3 
percent  between  1956  and  1966. 

The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is 
that  the  labor  force  has  been  growing 
faster  than  the  population;  that  is,  more 
people  are  looking  for  work  who  have 
never  worked  before  or  who  have  not 
worked  in  a  long  time.  Essentially  this 
Is  because  women  are  joining  the  labor 
force  in  record  numbers,  as  barriers  to 
female  employment  are  dropped  in  many 
areas  and  as  more  and  more  wives  work 
full  time,  either  because  they  must  in 
order  to  maintain  the  family's  standard 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  inflation  or  be- 
cause the  declining  birth  rate  has  left 
more  women  free  to  pursue  careers. 
Thus,  when  we  break  down  the  labor 
force  by  sex,  we  see  the  following  num- 
bers: 

Labor  force  by  sex 

[In  thousands] 


Males 


Females 


Year: 

1966 48.471 

1967  -- 48,987 

1968 49,533 

1969 50,221 

1970 51.195 

1971 52,021 

1972 53,265 

1973 54.203 

1974 55,186 

1975 55,615 

1976 56,631 


27,  299 

28,  360 
29,204 
30, 513 

31,  520 

32,  091 

33,  277 

34,  510 

35,  825 

36,  998 
38,  856 


The  result  is  that  from  1966  to  1976, 
while  the  male  labor  force  went  up  16.8 
percent,  the  female  labor  force  went  up 
42.3  percent.  One  of  the  reasons,  beyond 
the  new  opportunities  for  women  open- 
ing up,  is  that  women  feel  the  need  to 
augment  the  declining  purchasing  power 
of  earnings. 

At  the  same  time.  Government  has 
made  it  increasingly  easy  to  remain  un- 
employed without  suffering  deprivation. 
It  is  now  possible  in  many  States  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  benefits  which  are 


not  much  lower  than  the  best  a  worker 
could  expect  to  get  after  taxes.  Thus  a 
worker  would  have  to  get  a  job  paying 
not  just  the  same  after  taxes  as  the  un- 
employment beneflts,  but  considerably 
more.  As  a  result.  Government  transfer 
payments  have  been  climbing  at  an 
astronomical  rate  for  the  past  10  years, 
as  this  table  demonstrates: 

The  non-working  payroll 
(Transfer  payments] 

Year:  Total 

1966 $44.7 

19C7  52.6 

1968  69.9 

1969  66.5 

1970  79.9 

1971  94.1 

1972 - 104.1 

1973  118.9 

1974  140.3 

1975 175.2 

1976 198.7 


Consequently,  we  can  now  see  a  double 
"wedge"  in  operation.  First,  you  must 
compare  before  tax  and  after  tax  salaries 
in  order  to  find  out  what  a  worker  con- 
siders his  real  wage,  and  then  you  must 
compare  this  real  wage  with  the  level  of 
unemployment  benefits.  It  then  becomes 
clear  that  in  order  to  induce  more  people 
to  work,  you  must  reduce  this  wedge, 
either  by  reducing  unemployment  bene- 
fits— as  some  have  suggested — or  by  in- 
creasing after-tax  income.  Since  the 
first  option  is  politically  impossible  to 
implement,  we  will  concern  ourselves 
with  the  latter. 

The  obvious  solution  is  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  income  tax  rates. 
This  would  do  two  things  at  once:  in- 
crease take-home  pay,  thus  inducing 
workers  to  work  harder  and  have  a 
greater  incentive  to  get  off  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  hiring  new  workers,  since  the  cost  to 
employers  of  hiring  new  workers  at  exist- 
ing wages  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  new  tax.  This  would  give 
us  an  immediate  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  unemployment  rate. 

A  tax  rate  cut  would  also  lead  to  an 
increase  in  GNP  overnight,  as  people  in 
high  marginal  tax  brackets  who  have 
withdrawn  their  labor  from  the  market 
return  to  productive  enterprises.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  doctor  who  works 
only  8  or  9  months  at  present  because 
each  additional  dollar  he  earns  is  taxed 
at  a  rate  which  makes  it  unprofitable  to 
continue  work.  It  would  also  lead  to  an 
increase  in  investment,  as  money  Ls  taken 
out  of  tax  shelters,  which  have  a  lower 
return,  and  put  into  profitmaking  enter- 
prises. 

The  administration  does  not  see  this 
alternative  because  it  is  wedded  to  its  as- 
sumptions. As  I  noted,  one  of  these  is  the 
perception  of  widespread  lack  of  demand, 
which  is  cau.sing  an  underutilization  of 
plant  capacity  and  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  as  much 


slack  In  the  economy  as  the  administra- 
tion assumes,  as  this  chart  demonstrates: 

THE  CURRENT  ECONOMY 


1973-74     1975-76 
peak       trough 


Latest 


Real  GNP 

(1972  dollars  in  millions, 

annual    rate)        _ 1,241         1,168         1,282 

Industrial  production 

(1967  equals  100) 125.8         J11.7         132.8 

Per  capita  GNP 

(1972  dollars)  5,888        5,454        5.907 

Capacity  utilization 

(FRB,    percent) „_  87.8  70.9  80.5 

Employment 

(millions)    _ 86.3  84.1  88.6 

Unemployment 

(percent  labor  force) 4.6  8.7  7.3 

Employment  ratio 

(employed  as  percent  of 
working  age  popula- 
tion)      57.4  55.1  56.2 


As  we  can  see,  plant  utilization  is  up 
sharply  from  last  year.  Though  it  stands 
at  just  over  80  percent  of  capacity,  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  bottlenecks 
will  occur  at  considerably  less  than  90 
percent.  This  is  because  there  are  certain 
basic  industries  upon  which  the  whole 
economy  depends,  such  as  steel  and 
aluminum  and  others,  which  are  already 
approaching  full  capacity. 

The  administration,  however,  re- 
mains committed  to  its  belief  that  there 
is  not  enough  demand  in  the  economy 
as  long  as  plant  utilization  is  at  less  than 
full  capacity — whatever  that  is.  This  is 
why  the  President's  advisers  insist  that 
their  stimulus  package  is  noninfiation- 
ary.  The  fact  that  inflation  is  rising  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  a  year  right  now  would 
seem  to  make  tliis  argument  utterly 
ridiculous.  If  you  stimulate  demand  on 
top  of  this,  we  will  surely  have  double- 
digit  inflation  again  before  long.  As 
Prof.  Martin  Feldstein  of  Harvard 
recently  noted : 

The  cause  of  [the]  chronically  high  rate 
of  unemployment  Is  not  Insufflclent  demand. 
As  a  result,  the  traditional  Keynesian  policies 
of  increasing  demand  would  not  only  fall 
to  achieve  a  sustained  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment but  would  again  Ignite  an 
inflationary  chain  reaction. 

And  less  than  a  week  ago.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  testified  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee: 

By  my  diagnosis  .  .  .  our  economy  faces  a 
serious  deficiency  of  business  investment 
in  fixed  capital,  rather  than  any  generalized 
problem  of  demand  deficiency.  The  under- 
lying difficulty  is  that  we  have  done  many 
things  over  a  span  of  years  which  have  been 
very  damaging  to  the  state  of  confidence — 
especially  the  confidence  of  the  business 
community.  Efforts  at  fiscal  stimulation  do 
not  seem  promising  to  me  In  these  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  they  could  prove  Inimical 
to  real  progress,  If  only  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  perceived  by  many  people  as  an 
extension  of  the  loose  budgetary  practices 
from  which  so  many  of  our  troubles  derive. 

Even  if  the  President  and  his  swlvisors 
do  not  agree  with  this  analysis,  it  is 
clear  that  the  business  community  does. 
As  soon  as  the  administration's  stimulus 
package  was  announced,  with  its  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  deficit  of  over  $11 
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By  way  of  confirming  this 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  b( 
has  been  severely  depressed  . 
announcement  of  the   admtii 
stimulus  program,  precisely  le 
vestors  anticipate  an  increasfe 
tion  and  interest  rates.  An 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  „.„^ 
currently  maturing  bonds  is 
4.88  percent,  while  tlie  rate 
5.5  percent,  6.12  percent  in 
and  the  implied  rate  for  bond: 
in  June,  1978  is  7.48  percent. 

This  problem  could  be  totaty 
by  an  across-the-board  redur 
rates.  As  I  have  noted,  this 
mediately  achieve  the  effect 
ing  more  workers — far  more 
cldentally,  than  any  pubhc 
ect— because   it   directly   in., 
after-tax  reward  for  work.  B 
public  works  projects  must  i 
so  much  red  tape  that  the 
public  works  package  passed 
has  yet  to  result  in  any  emploj  ment 
side  the  Washington  bureauci^cy 
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In  tax  rate.?  will  not  increase 
and  expand  the  need  for  Gw, 
borrowing,  such  as  this  packa? 
the  tune  of  $20  billion,  whi( 
deprives  the  Nation  of  private 
vestment  and  spending.  This 
permanent  tax  cuts  alter  fu 
sions   by  individuals   and 
anticipation   of   after-tax 
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simply  this  year  but  for  next  year  as 
well,  savings  will  be  invested  in  new  and 
more  modern  plant  and  equipment, 
thereby  expanding  the  total  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  This  fact,  combined 
with  the  increased  emplojmient  and  in- 
centives to  work,  will  mean  an  expansion 
of  the  tax  base  itself  and  thus  adding 
revenues  rather  than  declining  revenues. 
Thus  the  Government  can  collect  the 
same  total  revenue  even  though  it  is  tax- 
ing at  a  lower  rate.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  tax  cuts  are  directed  pri- 
marily at  savings  and  investments,  such 
as  a  lowering  of  personal  and  business 
tax  rates. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Blumenthal 
recently  explained  the  process  like  this : 

The  simple-minded  notion  underlying  all 
this  is  that.  If  It  works,  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  bigger  pie,  and  higher  levels 
of  activity  producing  more  revenue.  You 
know,  It's  like  the  old  Joke  in  business — 
"we're  losing  money,  but  we'll  make  it  up  on 
volume." 

Historical  experience  justifies  this  con- 
clusion, it  is  not  a  joke  and  it  is  not  just 
hope. 

The  tax  rate  cuts  of  1962  and  1964,  for 
example,  paid  for  themselves  within  a 
year  and  continued  to  produce  additional 
revenues  for  several  years  thereafter,  as 
the  following  table  demonstrates : 
(In  billions] 

Treasury-estimated  revenue  losses: 

1963 -2.4 

1964 , -5.2 

1965    ._ —13.3 

1966   —20.0 

1967 —23.7 

1968  — _.   —24.4 


Total   —89.0 

Actual  revenue  gains : 

1963   +7.0 

1964  -f-6. 0 

1965 +4.0 

1966 +14.0 

1967   +19.0 

1968   +4.0 


m  :ome 


Total  +54.0 

Note:  Library  of  Congress  study  done  at 
my  request. 

Since  these  tax  rate  cuts  took  place 
under  a  Democratic  administration  and 
since  current  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration seem  to  endorse  the  idea  that 
permanent  tax  cuts  would  produce  the 
same  effect  today,  I  must  conclude  that 
there  is  some  other  reason  why  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  permanent  tax  cuts 
and  so  much  reliance  on  gimmicks  like 
the  tax  rebate.  I  believe  that  it  is  because 
of  a  fear  that  Government  will  be  sur- 
rendering too  much  of  its  power  over  the 
individual.  They  would  rather  keep  the 
Government's  taxing  power  intact  and 
give  back  a  bonus  once  in  a  while,  rather 
than  lose  its  hold  on  our  pocketbooks.  As 
Prof.  Paul  McCracken  recently  observed : 

The  higher  level  of  economic  activity  pro- 
duced by  tax  reduction  is  a  far  more  effective 
Job  creation  program  than  public  spending. 
It  is  more  effective  because  it  is  faster  and 
because  the  employment  opportunities  are 
less  apt  to  be  dead-end  Jobs.  We  tried  tax 
reduction  in  1954  and  It  worked.  We  tried 
it  in  19C4  end  It  worked.  We  tried  It  In 
1975,  and  the  fact  that  4.2  million  more  peo- 
ple are  now  employed  (88  percent  of  them  in 


the  private  sector)  strongly  suggests  that 
it  worked  once  again.  Because  history  Is  so 
clear  about  this,  one  has  to  suspect  that 
those  who  stubbornly  try  to  maintain  this 
distinction  between  tax  reduction  and  Job 
creation  have  as  their  major  objective  sim- 
ply a  further  expansion  of  political  empires 
where  both  the  newly  created  bureaucracy 
and  the  holders  of  public  service  Jobs  wUl  be 
more  explicitly  beholden  to  government. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  so-called  stimulus  package. 
It  will  not  produce  the  benefits  it  prom- 
ises, and  insofar  as  it  does  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  greater  inflation,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  make  the  situation  worse 
than  it  is  now.  I  urge  instead  the  adop- 
tion of  permanent  tax  rate  reductions, 
such  as  those  enacted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  early  1960s.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  restore  the  economic  prosperity 
we  all  want  without  the  scourge  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  a  position  on  any  of  this 
at  this  time.  I  respect  the  committee  ef- 
fort. It  has  had  a  very  difficult  time. 
There  is  so  much  more  to  the  bill  than 
the  $50  spread  around.  It  should  not  be 
defeated  for  this  provision  alone. 

I  am  going  to  comment  on  what  will 
happen  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  about  consumer  groups 
and  public   buying.  In  most  instances 
this    will    go    to   buy   consumer   goods. 
There  will  not  be  one  new  retail  clerk 
hired,  because  the  money  is  scattered 
in  such  small  amounts  to  such  a  large 
number  of  persons  over  such  a  large 
part    of    the    country.    Anybody    that 
thinks  there  will  be  some  employment 
added  is  wrong  in  my  opinion,  there  will 
not  be  any  new  meaningful  jobs  added 
anywhere,  because  one  person  may  buy 
a  toaster,  another  may  buy  a  television 
set,  another  may  buy  a  pair  of  shoes, 
another  may  buy  a  pair  of  socks  and 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  money  will 
find  its  way  into  imported  products,  be- 
cause the  low  income  consumer  in  the 
United  States  is  buying  imported  prod- 
ucts. Fifty-five  percent  definitely,  if  they 
buy     shoes.     The     entire     public     has 
reached    the  point  where   better   than 
50  percent  of  the  shoes  sold  are  foreign, 
they  would  have  to  buy  imported  shoes, 
because  wo  do  not  produce  shoes  in  suf- 
fiicent  quantity  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
lower  income  class  of  citizens  that  will 
get    this    money,    we    could    say    85    to 
95  percent  of  the  shoes  bought  will  be 
imported  shoes.  We  have  lost  55  percent 
of   the   shoe   workers   in   the  State   of 
Pennsylvania.   I  do  not  expect  to  see 
one  added  job. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  economy 
may  get  an  impetus  to  do  something, 
but  it  will  not  trigger  any  kind  of  an 
uplift  in  this  country  in  the  items  we 
are  talking  about,  the  items  that  will  be 
the  bulk  of  the  product  sold. 

Now,  if  I  had  been  doing  it,  I  prob- 
ably would  have  said,  "Let  us  take 
everybody  that  cannot  afford  to  buy 
these  products  and  give  something  to 
them." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  person 
with  $20,000  a  year  is  certainly  not  a 
relief  case.  If  they  were,  the  greater 
number  of  our  citizens  would  all  be  on 
relief.  This  is  affecting  those  on  mini- 
mum wages.  It  is  affecting  those  on  wel- 
fare. We  should  have  said,  "All  right,  we 
will  give  $100  or  $150."  We  have  a  limit 
of  $10  million.  All  right,  but  give  it  to 
those  that  can  buy  some  substantial 
items  that  wUl  add  to  the  economy.  The 
persons   that  need  washing  machines, 
dryers  and  other  appliances,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  them  because  they  will 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  those  things. 
In  the  lower  incomes  they  will  get  the 
bulk  of  the  money  and  those  people  buy 
the  items  I  mentioned  before.  I  would 
say.  go  back  to  the  district,  get  the  num- 
ber of  persons  working  today  and  come 
back  after  this  money  has  hit  the  mar- 
ketplace and  tell  the  House  how  many 
jobs  have  been  created. 

Do  we  realize  the  whole  $10  million,  if 
every  recipient  of  that  money  takes  it 
can  spend  it  within  1  hour  if  they  can 
reach  any  kind  of  retail  or  wholesale 
outlet  or  maybe  good  restaurant.  They 
could  spend  that  $10  million  within  1 
hour  after  receipt  and  it  will  probably  be 
spent  within  a  week  or  two.  If  it  comes 
on  a  Saturday,  I  will  guarantee  it  will 
be  spent  before  Sunday  church  services. 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  position  to  the  rule  offered 
today  allowing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3471.  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1977.  I  was  disturbed 
over  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second 
major  piece  of  legislation  to  come  before 
us — the  first,  of  course,  was  the  House 
ethics  bill — with  an  overly  restrictive 
and  inhibitive  rule  that  shuts  out  all 
Members  who  are  not  on  the  relevant 
committees  from  offering  amendments. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that  I 
support  the  major  features  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  believe  the  $50  tax  rebate  for 
individual  taxpayers  and  the  $50  pay- 
ment to  be  provided  to  social  security, 
SSI,  and  veterans'  pension  recipients  are 
essential.  I  fully  support  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  will  simplify  the  laby- 
rinth of  tax  forms. 

But,  I  do  have  some  objections  to 
aspects  of  the  legislation.  Hov/ever,  under 
this  rule  as  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  am  being 
prohibited  from  even  offering  an  amend- 
ment. If  given  the  opportunity,  I  would 
propose  that  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  permit  certain  recipients  of 
AFDC  to  receive  both  a  tax  refund  and  a 
S50  payment  be  omitted.  I  consider  this 
provision  to  be  unfair  when  such  a  dou- 
ble benefit  is  specifically  prohibited  for 
social  security,  SSI,  or  veterans'  pension 
recipients.  It  is  almost  Uke  providing  an 
additional  incentive  for  people  to  go  on 
welfare.  I  feel  this  provision  merits  veiy 
close  attention  and  if  an  adequate  justi- 
fication cannot  be  offered,  then  the  sec- 
tion should  be  struck  from  the  bill. 

This  rule  is  characterized  as  a  "modi- 
fied open  rule."  The  distinction  in  se- 
mantics between  this,  and  a  closed  rule, 
CXXin 416— Part  6 


escapes  me.  I  object  to  the  use  of  such 
rules  for  legislation  which  is  of  obvious 
importance  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  comprised  of  435  Members,  not  just  the 
37  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion and  Simplification  Act  of  1977.  I 
support  this  act  because  it  is  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  our  stimulus  pro- 
gram provided  imder  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

This  act.  along  with  other  measures,  is 
targeted  toward  increasing  employment 
opportunities  and  stimulating  consumer 
demand. 

The  employment  tax  credit  contained 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
provides  financial  Incentives  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  create  jobs.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  only  the  private  sector  that 
can  solve  this  unemployment  problem 
which  has  left  8  million  people  out  of 
work  and  millions  more  unable  to  enter 
the  job  market. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
provides  employers  with  an  income  tax 
credit  of  40  percent  on  the  first  $4,200 
of  wages  paid  to  new  employees  in  1977 
and  1978.  This  means  a  maximum  credit 
of  $1,682  for  each  new  employee  with 
a  maximum  total  credit  for  any  employer 
being  $40,000. 

What  I  like  about  this  bill  is  that  it 
provides  incentive  to  hire  above  and 
beyond  normal  employment  growth.  In 
my  view,  the  small  business  community 
will  benefit  the  most.  Small  businesses 
are  very  sensitive  to  labor  costs  and  have 
been  traditionally  the  most  reluctant  to 
expand  without  som.e  incentive.  Small 
businesses  also  hire  low-income  and  the 
marginally  skilled  which  make  up  the 
largest  share  of  our  current  8  million 
unemployed.  It  is  businesses  such  as 
wholesalers,  groceiy  chains,  food  stores, 
retailers,  department  stores,  and  similar 
businesses  that  will  benefit  the  most. 

This  emplojrment  tax  credit  is  an  ex- 
periment. We  are  estimating  the  crea- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year  1977  of  approxi- 
mately 416.000  new  jobs.  The  committee 
has  acted  so  as  to  insure  a  careful  re- 
view of  this  employment  tax  credit  ex- 
periment and  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  number  of  jobs  created,  administra- 
tion hangups,  the  net  revenue  loss,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  utilization  of 
credit  by  the  industry  and  the  area. 

The  employment  tax  credit  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  is  only  one  approach  and  it 
has  its  shortcomings.  Perhaps  it  does  dis- 
tort the  marketplace  through  incentives 
to  hire  more  people,  but  every  incen- 
tive does  this.  And,  second,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  just  beginning 
to  review  the  structure  of  business  taxes. 
On  balance,  the  employment  tax  credit 
is  a  reasonable  and  flexible  approach 
v/hich  has  considerable  potential.  It  is 
principally  for  this  reason,  then,  that  I 
support  this  act  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1977. 

This  legislation  represents  a  prudent 
tax  stimulus  to  help  our  lagging  economic 


recovery.  I  am  proud  of  the  job  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done  on 
this  legislation. 

I  offered  the  change  to  limit  the  $50 
per  person  rebate  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  famUies.  By  phasing  out  the  re- 
bate between  $25,000  and  $30,000  the 
committee  provided  additional  funds  to 
extend  the  rebate  to  the  poor,  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  veterans,  pensioners,  and 
other  needy  Americans. 

Under  my  amendment,  over  89  percent 
of  all  taxpayers  will  receive  the  rebate, 
and  another  5  percent  a  reduced  rebate, 
because  the  rebate  is  phased  out  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000.  At  this  point.  I  will 
include  a  copy  of  an  article  that  I  wrote 
for  the  Hartford  Courant  that  explains 
the  reason  I  offered  this  amendment. 

The  committee  increased  the  standard 
deductions  for  single  individuals  to  $2,400 
and  for  married  couples  to  $3,000.  In  so 
doing,  I  am  aware  that  the  disparity 
between  married  and  single  taxpayers  has 
been  increased.  I  will  work  to  remedy  this 
action  as  the  committee  takes  up  more 
comprehensive  tax  reform  later  this  year. 
Under  this  legislation  95  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  will  be  helped  by  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  tax  returns.  The  commit- 
tee together  with  the  administration  cor- 
rectly continued  the  $35  per  person  on 
tax  credit,  the  earned  income  credit,  and 
the  corporate  deduction. 

There  is  one  area  that  I  must  disagree 
with  the  actions  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  new  jobs  credit  which  is 
designed  to  provide  employers  with  in- 
come for  newly  hired  employees  appears 
to  be  conceptually  sound  when  first 
looked  at  but  on  further  reflection  will 
not  help  those  areas  of  the  Nation  that 
are  most  seriously  affected  by  the  reces- 
sion. I  refer  specifically  to  States  like  my 
own,  which  1  believe  will  not  receive  any 
benefit  from  this  new  credit.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. The  credit  requires  that  a  company 
increase  its  employment  base  by  4  percent 
over  the  base  period.  This  means  that 
areas  of  the  Nation  who  have  experienced 
no  new  hiring  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
this  credit.  In  addition  the  committee  s 
annual  limitation  of  $40,000  effectively 
removes  this  incentive  from  large  em- 
ployers who  would  be  more  likely  to  hire 
many  additional  employees. 

I  know  that  we  will  not  get  a  vote  on 
this  issue,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  additional  2  percent 
on  the  investment  tax  credit  because  I 
believe  that  this  approach  will  be  more 
helpful  in  stimulating  employment  in  the 
industrial  Northern  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Article  by  William  R.  Cottkr 
If  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  Its  way,  taxpayers  whose  adjusted  gross 
Income    Is    $30,000    or    more    won't    receive 
President  Carter's  tax  rebate. 

Tlie  Administration's  original  proposal 
called  for  a  $50  payment  for  almost  every 
taxpayer  and  dependent,  regardless  of  In- 
come. The  poorest  Americans,  who  pay  no 
taxes,  were  excluded. 

The  committee,  however,  adopted  my 
amendment  to  give  the  full  rebate  to  the  80 
per  cent  of  taxpayers  who  earn  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  less  than  $25,000.  and  to  re- 
duce the  rebate  for  the  5  per  cent  who  earn 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000. 
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If  this  amendment  becomes 
be  no  rebate  for  the  above 
group,  who  represent  6  per  c^nt 
paying  public. 

The  anger  of  taxpayers 
their    refund    is   understandable 
since  the  committee  also  vote< 
rebate  to  11   million  poor 
millions  of  Social   Security 
don't  pay  any  taxes. 

With  education,  food  and 
soaring  year  after  year,  there 
married  taxpayers  who  certal^ily 
sider    themselves    "affluent," 
combined  Income  is  higher 
Is  this  another  attempt  by 
ernment  to  sock  it  to  the  middle 

Perhaps  the  "Cotter 
be  an  outrage  If  the  rebate 
ease  the  tax  burden  of 
But  that's  not  what  the 
to  do.  A  $50  federal  Treasury 
be  a  pitiable  excuse  for  "tax  rfUef 

real  outrage  would  be  any  a 

gress  to  substitute  comprehens  ve 
with  a  small  refund. 

So  why  does  the  Ways  and 
tee  want  to  mall  out  $10 
checks? 

The  rebate  program  has  on  ; 
stimulate  an  economy  that  stl  1 
work  for  7  million  unemployei  1 
As  an  economic  stimulus,  thi 
has  to  be  spent.  If  the  money 
savings  or  checking  account, 
effort  on  the  economy  will  be 

Most  economists  who  tes 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 
payers  whose  Income  fell  beloW 
to  $20,000  level  were  most  llkel; 
rebate  immediately.  Taxpayers 
would  tend  to  put  the  money 

Like  every  economic 
are  exceptions.   But   if  Cong., 
pump  the  rebate  money  into 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  cl^ar 
Income  limit  was  needed. 

The  limit  proposed  in  my 

higher  than  the  one  advocated 
omlsts.  I  wanted  to  compensat< 
turns  filed  by  married  taxpaye 
earn  less  than  $15,000  as  Indi 
whose  combined  adjusted  gros  i 
higher  than  $20,000. 

Taxpayers  affected  by  this 
remember  that  the  rebate  is 
form,"  but  a  device  to  expand 
capacity  to  employ  Americans 
work.  Its  success  or  failure 
by  this  objective. 

If  taxpayers  want  real  reform 
look   beyond   the   merits  of 
program. 

First,  they  should  study  the 
scheduled  for  a  vote  today.  This 
the  Ways  and  Means  rebate 
features    some    basic    reform 
passed  the  legislation  will 
tobies  and  Increase  the  st_ 
for  married  and  unmarried 

Second,  the  Ways  and  Means 
planning  to  take  up  a  compr 
haul  of  the  tox  structure  later  , 
any   legislation   the   committee 
result  should  be  examined. 

ministration   In   the  White 

that  have  been  needed  for  ye&rs 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  laii  ■ 

Tlilrd,  taxpayers  should  demajid 
gress  restore  the  public's 
dollar  contributed  in  federal 
returned  as  a  dollar  in  efficient 
ices.  More  should  be  expected 
than    the    usual    polemics 
waste.  Taxpayers  should  underst^ind 
ous  zero-base  budgeting  and 
organization   plans  under  s, 
should  learn  how  these  plans 
the  strict  budget  process 
last  year. 
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If  the  debate  over  the  Ways  and  Means  tax 
rebate  plan  teaches  Congress  a  lesson,  it 
should  be  that  representatives  can  Ignore  the 
working,  middle-class  family  only  at  their 
peril.  But  the  emotion  expended  on  this  de- 
bate would  be  better  focused  on  the  critical 
choices  Congress  must  make  this  year. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  because,  on 
balance,  it  will  do  an  adequate  job  of 
stimulating  the  economy,  both  by  put- 
ting money  into  the  hands  of  consumers 
and  by  encouraging  businesses  to  expand 
investment  and  employment.  Having 
said  this,  I  must  express  strong  reserva- 
tions about  two  aspects  of  this  bill.  First, 
there  is  the  dilemma  of  how  to  set  the 
standard  deductions  for  singles  and 
couples.  I  watched  with  interest  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  first  in- 
creased the  differential  between  marrieds 
and  singles  in  order  to  decrease  the 
"marriage  tax,"  the  tax  penalty  against 
married  couples  where  both  persons 
work. 

Then  under  pressure  from  singles,  and 
because  of  the  excellent  work  of  Jim 
CoRMAN,  the  committee  revei-sed  itself 
again  and  increased  the  standard  deduc- 
tion for  singles  so  as  to  lessen  the  dis- 
crimination against  single  persons.  There 
is  a  double  bind  here  which  the  commit- 
tee has  not  yet  faced  up  to.  The  fact  is 
that  singles  and  married  working  couples 
are  both  discriminated  against  in  the 
tax  code  and  it  makes  little  sense  to  try 
to  help  one  group  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  The  problem  has  been  that  the 
committee  has  dealt  with  married 
couples  as  a  monolithic  group,  which 
they  are  not.  Couples  where  both  persons 
work  have  greatly  different  problems 
than  do  the  one-earner  couple. 

I  believe  the  real  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  allow  a  standard  deduction  for 
every  wage  earner.  The  two-earner 
couple  have  burdens  and  responsibilities 
which  the  one-earner  couple  does  not 
have.  Some  argue  that  if  a  flat  $2,000 
deduction  were  allowed  for  every  wage 
earner,  then  the  one-earner  couple  would 
receive  only  $2,000  deduction  while  the 
two-earner  couple  would  receive  a  $4,000 
deduction,  and  that,  some  argue,  is  also 
discrimination. 

Perhaps  a  dependent  exemption  for 
the  nonworking  spouse  should  be  allowed 
to  reduce  that  problem.  But  the  point  is 
that  dealing  with  these  situations  should 
be  done  through  the  exemption  for  de- 
pendents, and  not  through  the  standard 
deduction  or  the  tax  rates,  as  is  now 
done.  Clearly  this  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed when  President  Carter  presents 
his  comprehensive  tax  reform  proposal 
to  the  Congress  later  in  this  session.  The 
gyrations  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  gone  through  on  this 
issue  in  this  bill  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  complete  restructuring.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  take  a  careful 
look  at  my  legislation,  H.R.  850,  as  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  This  legislation  now 
has  over  110  cosponsors  in  the  House. 
The  second  problem  I  see  in  this  legis- 
lation is  the  limitation  on  the  $50  rebate 
for  those  with  inconies  over  $25,000.  I 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  concept 
that  individuals  with  huge  incomes  do 
not  really  need  the  $50  rebate,  but  I 


believe  the  rebate  proposal  reflects  a  bias 
against  areas  such  as  New  York  City 
with  a  high  cost  of  living.  It  may  appear 
incredible  to  someone  who  lives  in  a 
rural  area  that  a  $30,000  Income  for  a 
family  in  New  York  City  does  not  place 
them  In  the  lap  of  luxury.  Rents,  food 
costs,  heating  bills,  taxes,  and  other 
standard  expenses  are  so  high  that  a 
family  is  left  with  very  little  disposable 
income.  It  is  patently  unfair  that  a 
family  in  a  rural  area  with  a  $25,000 
income  will  get  the  full  rebate  while  a 
family  with  a  $30,000  income  in  New 
York  City  will  get  no  rebate,  although 
the  New  York  family  has  roughly  the 
same  buying  power  as  the  rural  family. 
The  cost-of-living  problem  is  simply  not 
dealt  with  in  this  bill.  This  is  the  kind  of 
discrimination  against  cities  such  as 
New  York  which  cannot  be  allowed  to 
goon. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3477.  This  measure 
provides  a  balanced  and  much-needed 
economic  stimulus  to  an  economy  which 
has  been  badly  bufifeted  by  winter  winds 
and  cold.  While  most  people  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  outcome  of  the  debate  on 
the  rebate  question,  I  think  of  equal  Im- 
portance and  perhaps  longer  lasting  im- 
pact is  title  m.  the  new  job  creation 
credit. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  pro- 
posal for  this  new  job  credit  and,  al- 
though the  committee  bill  has  modified 
that  proposal  somewhat,  I  continue  to 
support  it.  We  most  certainly  need  to 
balance  our  employment  efforts,  provid- 
ing incentive  to  the  private  sector  for 
jobs  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and 
providing  immediate  assistance  through 
short-term  Government  public  service 
jobs  and  public  works  funding.  We  have 
established  the  latter  through  legisla- 
tion increasing  the  funding  under  the 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Improvement  Act  last  week.  Title  III  of 
the  bill  before  us  establishes  the  for- 
mer—incentives to  the  private  sector  for 
job  creation. 

The  40-percent  tax  credit  is  of  special 
interest  to  small  busincvsses  which  are 
the  true  backbone  of  our  economy.  Em- 
ployers would  receive  a  40-percent  tax 
credit  on  the  first  $4,200  of  wages  paid 
to  new  employees  in  1977  and  1978.  They 
would  receive  an  additional  10-percent 
credit  for  hiring  a  handicapped  employee, 
and.  as  further  incentive,  that  10-per- 
cent credit  would  not  be  restricted  by 
the  40.000-credit  limitation  per  year  per 
employer  which  applies  to  the  40-percent 
credit. 

While  this  tax  credit  Is  available  to 
all  employers,  the  $40,000  ceiling  insures 
that  the  greatest  impact  will  be  on  small, 
labor-intensive  firms  and  industries.  Al- 
most half  of  American  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades, 
the  service  industries  and  in  small  man- 
ufacturing companies.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  all  U.S.  employers  have  less  than  8 
employees.  The  incentive  offered  by  this 
tax  credit  \s  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  those 
small  businesses  which  make  up  such 
a  large  part  of  our  economy. 

The  bill's  effects  are  targeted,  since 
the  credit  is  based  on  the  increase  in 
the  employer's  unemployment  insurance 
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wages.  Thus,  the  credit  is  available  only 
when  new  employees  are  hired. 

Finally,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  minimal  when  compared  with 
the  impact  on  our  productivity.  Assum- 
ing that  the  average  job  salary  is  $10,- 
000.  the  Federal  credit  would  be  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $4,200,  or  $1,680.  How- 
ever, about  $1,300  of  that  $10,000  salary 
will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  terms  of  taxes.  Another  $350  or 
so  will  be  returned  in  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  in  lower  costs  in  terms  of  un- 
employment and  temporary  assistance 
benefits  which  the  new  employee  would 
not  be  using.  In  a  sense,  then,  we  are 
breaking  even  on  this  credit.  When  com- 
pared with  the  $8,500  which  a  public 
service  employment  job  costs,  and  with 
the  $10,000  to  $12,000  which  a  public 
works  job  costs,  this  credit  is  quite  a 
bargain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
job  creation  tax  credit  as  reported.  It  is 
time  we  gave  small  business  a  break  as 
well. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  in  this  debate  over  oiu-  tax  policy 
includes  the  basic  view  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration that  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
that  of  our  major  allies,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  deliberate  domestic  overstimula- 
tion by  means  of  increasing  Government 
deficits.  In  the  United  States  the  deficit 
would  be  increased  by  a  combination 
of  increased  Government  spending  and 
glmm.icks  such  as  the  rebate  proposal  in 
this  bill. 

In  my  judgment.  President  Carter  con- 
tinues to  exaggerate  the  economic  pic- 
ture. Our  economy  is  in  good  shape  even 
allowing  for  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
severe  winter. 

It  seems  that  a  preponderance  of  eco- 
nomic analysts  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  Carter  proposals  are  very  likely 
to  be  inflationary.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
an  absolute  certainty  that  our  economy 
will  rebound  from  the  adverse  winter 
weather,  and  thus  Mr.  Carter's  program 
may  well  overheat  the  economy  and  cause 
inflation  later  this  year  and  throughout 
1978. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  a  pat- 
tern which  is  emerging  of  congressional 
Democrats  adding  to  Mr.  Carters  spend- 
ing proposal.  Thus,  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure will  be  compounded  unless  the  ad- 
ministration or  congressional  Democrats 
sober  up. 

This  bill  is  an  imperfect  measure  and 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  might  im- 
prove it. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977.  H.R.  3477.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  major  economic 
stimulus  to  the  country  as  a  whole  so 
as  to  continue  our  economic  recovery. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  is  the  second 
major  economic  bill  which  the  Congress 
had  considered  in  the  past  3  weeks.  Two 
weeks  ago,  the  House  passed  the  Local 
Public  Works  Amendments  Act,  which 
would  authorize  an  additional  $4  billion 
In  direct  Federal  grants  for  local  public 
works  projects.  This  week,  we  are  acting 
on  legislation  which  will  provide  for  $12.7 
billion  in  tax  cuts  and  payments  in  fis- 
cal year  1977  alone.  These  two  pieces  of 


legislation  should  help  the  disappoint- 
ing state  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  asked  why 
this  new  stimulus,  which  includes  $50 
tax  rebates  per  person  and  an  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction,  is  necessary. 
These  individuals  have  argued  that  the 
economy  is  returning  to  normal  and  that 
no  further  incentives  are  needed.  Yet  if 
we  look  at  the  most  recent  economic 
statistics,  we  find  that  help  for  the  econ- 
omy is  still  needed  at  this  time. 

Just  6  montlis  ago  the  economic  out- 
look was  considerably  brighter.  The 
country  seemed  to  be  headed  for  an  un- 
employment rate  of  6  percent  and  our 
gross  national  product  appeared  to  be 
growing  in  an  encouraging  way.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1976,  the  unemployment  rate  was  7.8 
percent  with  at  least  7.5  million  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work.  Another  1.4  million 
full-time  workers  were  forced  to  take 
part-time  jobs,  and  we  discovered  that  1 
million  Americans  had  even  given  up 
looking  for  jobs.  On  top  of  the  fact  that 
the  gross  national  product  grew  by  just 
3  percent,  it  was  eminently  clear  that 
the  economic  recovery  was  not  proceed- 
ing as  we  had  hoped.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  H.R.  3477  is  considered  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  provides  for  $12.7  bil- 
lion in  tax  cuts  and  payments  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  $17  billion  in  1978,  and  $13.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1979.  These  expendi- 
tures are  broken  down  into  the  following 
provisions: 

First,  the  bill  provides  a  $50  tax  re- 
bate per  taxpayer  for  1976  taxes.  The 
full  rebate  will  be  extended  to  all  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  of  $25,000  or  less, 
with  the  rebate  then  being  phased  out 
for  individuals  who  earn  more  than  $30,- 
000  per  year.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
$50  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  social 
security.  SSI,  railroad  retirement.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pensions  or  com- 
pensation, and  State -administered  sup- 
plements to  SSI.  In  all,  the  cost  of  the 
rebate  will  amount  to  $8.6  billion  in  1977. 

Second,  the  bill  changes  the  current 
levels  for  the  standard  deduction.  H.R. 
3477  eliminates  the  existing  minimum, 
percentage,  and  maximum  standard  de- 
ductions and  replaces  them  with  a  flat 
standard  deduction  of  $2,400  for  single 
persons  and  $3,000  for  married  persons. 
This  change  in  the  law  will  account  for 
another  $5  billion  in  tax  reductions. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  tliat  the  increase  In  the 
standard  deduction  should  have  impor- 
tant tax  simplification  ramifications.  By 
increasing  the  standard  deduction,  95 
percent  of  our  taxpayers  will  be  better 
off  taking  the  standard  deduction  rather 
than  going  through  the  complicated 
process  of  itemizing  deductions.  This 
simplification  should  ease  the  burden  on 
many  Americans  insofar  as  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  tax  returns  is  concerned. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  an  innova- 
tive jobs  tax  credit,  which  will  benefit 
those  employers  who  hire  unemployed 
workers.  Essentially,  employers  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  tax  credit  up  to 
$1,680  per  year  for  each  new  worker 
hii-ed.  The  provision  would  allow  these 
tax  credits  up  to  a  maximum  of  24  work- 
ers or  $40,000.  We  in  the  Congress  are 


hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  encour- 
age businesses,  and  in  particular  small 
businesses,  to  hire  new  workers  and  re- 
duce our  present  unemployment  rate. 

Fourth.  H.R.  3477  will  extend  the  in- 
dividual and  business  tax  cuts  which 
have  been  passed  in  previous  Congresses. 
This  extension  will  further  ease  the  tax 
bite  which  many  of  oiu-  constituents  will 
be  feeling  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  understand 
that  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  is  neces- 
sary 85  an  economic  stimulus.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  is  in  no  way  a  substitute 
for  tax  reform.  Middle-income  taxpayers 
across  the  Nation  are  feeling  the  full 
burden  of  our  tax  laws  while  we  see  the 
corporate  tax  burden  continually  shrink- 
ing. Let  me  illustrate  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  citing  a  few  significant  statis- 
tics. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  produced  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  Federal  revenues.  Today,  that  same 
corporate  share  has  dropped  to  supply- 
ing only  one-seventh  of  our  Federal  rev- 
enues. Looking  at  a  more  recent  period, 
from  1967-75.  the  individual  tax  bur- 
den as  a  percentage  of  total  revenues  in- 
creased from  41.1  to  43.6  percent. 
In  addition,  individual  payroll  taxes 
such  as  social  security  increased  from 
22.3  to  30.7  percent.  Yet  when  we  look 
at  the  corporate  share,  we  find  that  cor- 
porate income  taxes  dropped  from  22.7 
to  13.8  percent  in  this  1967-75  period. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  did  enact  the 
massive  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Al- 
though a  number  of  important  changes 
were  made  in  that  law.  many  of  the 
toughest  decisions  on  tax  reform  were 
postponed.  Accordingly.  I  would  urge  the 
new  administration  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  consider  ex- 
pediting real  tax  reform  in  the  coming 
months.  Our  citizens  cry  out  for  it,  and 
the  Congress  must  respond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Public  Works 
Act  and  the  tax  reduction  will  finally 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  coming  weelcs. 
These  measures  should  help  to  revive  the 
economy  somewhat,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  economic  situation 
very  carefully.  The  severe  winter  weather 
which  we  have  experienced  lately  will 
cut  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
which  we  have  passed,  so  additional  leg- 
islative measures  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future.  Nevertheless,  we  are  at  least 
moving  in  the  right  direction  and  I  would 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3477. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act. 
It  used  to  be  the  rule  that  a  politican 
should  never  vote  against  legislation  to 
give  money — even  $50 — back  to  people. 
But  I  believe  that  the  American  public 
is  not  deceived  by  this  misguided  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  economy  which  the  tax 
rebate  represents. 

The  $50 -rebate  program  will  not.  in 
my  judgment,  have  any  major,  long-term 
stimulative  effect  on  our  economy.  It  will 
in  most  cases  go  toward  paying  old  bills 
or  into  savings  accounts,  and  will  not 
create  the  demand  for  "big-ticket"  goods 
which  lead  to  higher  employment. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  me 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  borrow 
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money,  run  it  through  the 
and  then  give  it  to  the  taxpayer 
be  far  better  for  the  Govern  ment 
have  taken  the  money  aw4y 
taxpayer  in  the  first  place, 
son,  I  support  a  permanent 
for  all  Americans  as  the  best 
fit  the  taxpayer  and  stimula  « 
omy.  The  alternative  approa^  h 
in  the  Republican  proposal  v  ould 
taxes  permanently  for  the  mipdle 
American,  who  is  taking  it 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes 
approach,  those  families  ea-ning 
$20,000  would  receive  67  percent 
tax  cut.  Those  under  $30.00) 
ceive  89.6  percent  of  the  reduction 
the  net  cost  of  this  proposa 
comparable  to  the  temporar 
scheme  offered  by  the  Democrats 

The  taxpayers  of  Delaware 
a  measly  $50  handout  from 
Government.  They  want  ini 
and  permanent  reduction  in 
ing  tax  burden  which  increases 
primarily  to  inflation,  every 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
misdirected  tax  rebate,  and 
to  enact  a  tax  reduction  padkag 
will  bring  real  help  to  middle 
families. 

Mr.  Al>INUNZIO.  Mr.  Chaljman 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  . 
Reduction  and  Simplificatio^i 
distinguished  chairman  of 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
peditiously  and  reported  to 
strong  and  balanced  measure 
speed  the  return  of  our  „.. 
to  levels  of  full  employment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  majes 
standing  contribution  to 
task  before  this  Congress  of 
to  find  ways  to  simplify  the 
complexities  of  our  tax  laws. 

Almost  2  years  after  the 
our  recovery  from  the  w 
since  the  Great  Depression, 
is  still  in  deplorable  shape 
rate  of  real  ONP  has  fallen 
cent  In  the  second  quarter  of 
percent  in  the  third  quarte) 
tressingly   low  3   percent 
quarter  of  last  year.  This 
my  colleagues,   came  before 
of  the  coldest  winter  in  _.. 
forced  himdreds  of  thousand; 
off  their  jobs.  The  imemploj/raent 
has  been  over  7  percent  for 
tive  months.  Minority  and 
employment  rates  may  be  th^ee 
even  five  times  the  average 
ufacturers'  capacity  utilization 
still  running  in  the  neighborhood 
percent,  below  the  level  of 
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even  a  year  ago. 

Economic  forecasts  for  19 
indicate  that,  in  the  absence 
al  economic  stimulus,  the  un<  mployment 
rate  will  remain  above  7  perci  nt  through 
most,  if  not  all.  of  1978.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  stimulus  package  contained 
in  H.R.  3477,  however,  the  une  mployment 
rate  should  come  down  on^-half  of 

point   by    the   end    of   this    ^ „.. 

Speaker,  that  represents  50(  ,000  work 
ers  back  on  the  payroll  anc^  off  of  the 
unemplosrment  roll. 

The  stimulus  package  offerfe  a  reason 
able,  carefully  thought  out  approach.  The 
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size  of  the  tax  package  Is  substantial 
enough  to  inject  meaningful  stimulus 
Into  the  economy,  but  restrained  enough 
to  forestall  the  rekindling  of  inflationary 
pressures:  $12.7  billion  of  stimulus  this 
year,  $17  billion  next  year,  and  $13.4 
billion  in  flscal  year  1979. 

The  package  is  balanced,  to  stimulate 
consumer  spending  and  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  bill  will  act  quickly,  by  speeding 
tax  refunds  and  payments  to  virtually  all 
low-  and  middle-income  Americans — 
those  who  need  the  pajonent  the  most 
and  those  who  will  spend  it  the  fastest. 

The  bin  will  continue  to  work,  by  pro- 
viding a  permanent  tax  reduction  to  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
standard  deduction,  and  thus  Insuring  a 
continuing  stimulus  to  the  economy  to 
foster  a  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  importance  of 
providing  incentives  to  business  so  that 
jobless  Individuals  can  find  work  in  the 
private  sector,  by  enacting  a  new  Jobs  tax 
credit  for  increases  In  wages  paid  for  the 
hiring  of  new  employees. 

The  bill  is  consistent,  by  extending  the 
current  general  tax  credit  and  earned 
income  credit  for  Individuals  and  con- 
tinuing the  tax  rate  reductions  for  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3477  has  mainly 
received  public  attention  for  Its  stimu- 
lative featiu-es,  but  the  proposal  is  more 
than  a  tax  cut.  The  second  major  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  simplify  the  tax 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  tax- 
payer. Almost  50  percent  of  Individual 
tax  returns  filed  this  year  will  be  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  a  commer- 
cial preparer.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
middle-income  taxpayer  with  wage  or 
salary  income  and  some  interest  or  divi- 
dend income  should  have  to  hire  an  ac- 
countant to  complete  his  tax  return.  The 
present  structure  of  the  standard  de- 
duction and  the  general  tax  credit  have 
turned  the  filing  of  even  the  briefest  of 
tax  forms,  the  Short  Form  1040A,  into  a 
burden  of  completing  a  series  of  compli- 
cated calculations.  Many  taxpayers  make 
errors  or  overpay  their  taxes  as  a  result. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  the  standard 
deduction,  personal  exemption,  and  gen- 
eral tax  credit  calculations  and  build 
them  all  into  the  tax  tables.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  will  be  able  to 
look  up  their  tax  bill  in  the  table,  being 
spared  a  trip  to  the  confusing  world  of 
tax  rate  schedule  calculations.  Five  and 
one-half  million  additional  taxpayers 
will  advantageously  be  freed  from  the 
burden  of  itemizing  their  deductions,  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  itemizers  from 
31  percent  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  acted  expeditiously.  The  bill  that 
has  been  reported  is  an  impressive 
achievement.  H.R.  3477  provides  the  tax 
reduction  and  incentives  to  put  our  econ- 
omy back  on  the  track  of  recovery.  In 
the  process,  the  tax  system  will  be  made 
simpler  and  more  understandable  for 
millions  of  taxpayers.  H.R.  3477  deserves 
our  support. 

Mr.  Le  PANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduc- 


tion and  Simplification  Act  of  1977,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
measure. 

There  are  few  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts which  have  suffered  as  has  my 
home  county  because  of  high  imemploy- 
ment.  Words  are  not  adequate  to  express 
the  heartbreak  and  suffering  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  un- 
employed. 

If  you,  my  colleagues,  had  visited  the 
unemployment  offices  in  Hoboken,  Jersey 
City,  Bayonne,  and  the  other  commiml- 
tles  In  my  district,  then  you  might  begin 
to  comprehend  the  seriousness  of  our 
problem  In  Hudson  Coimty. 

Once  proud  men  and  women  by  the 
thousands  have  been  forced  to  seek  aid 
from  their  Government,  not  willingly, 
but  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families 
from  starving  and  from  being  thrown 
out  of  their  homes. 

My  friends  and  neighbors  want  to 
work,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  there  are  no 
jobs  for  them. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  help  them 
find  jobs. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  take  one 
small  step  in  that  direction  by  approving 
this  measure  as  amended  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Throughout  the 
country,  thousands  of  people  are  watch- 
ing to  see  if  this  Congress  has  the  coiu"- 
age  to  be  responsive  to  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  people  who  elected  us. 

The  unemployed  are  not  seeking  make- 
work  jobs,  but  rather  real  employment 
where  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  living 
to  support  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents and  make  a  contribution  to  our 
society. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  this  tax 
package  is  the  new  jobs  tax  credit,  an 
idea  of  which  I  was  an  early  supporter. 
This  incentive  will  provide  many  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  and  help  alleviate 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  proposal  businesses  would  receive 
a  credit  of  up  to  $1,680  per  employe  with 
the  total  yearly  credit  limited  to  $40,- 
000  per  employer.  This  would  allow  each 
employer  to  hire  24  new  employees  if  they 
were  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
tax  credit. 

A  very  significant  section  of  this  pro- 
vision would  allow  employers  an  extra 
10-percent  credit  for  hiring  the  handi- 
capped, a  group  of  people  whose  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  double  that  of  other 
Americans.  This  provision  would  aid 
those  people  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work,  but  who  have  found  it  particu- 
larly difficult  to  secure  employment. 

The  bill  would  also  simplify  tax  com- 
puting for  95  percent  of  all  taxpayers, 
extend  individual  and  corporate  tax  re- 
ductions through  1978,  and  provide  a  $50 
refund  on  1976  ta.xes  for  most  taxpayers. 

Our  economy  badly  needs  the  economic 
stimulus  provided  by  this  bill.  I  lU-ge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted 
against  the  rule  to  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of  1977. 
This  bill  should  not  have  been  consid- 
ered under  a  closed  rule. 

I  believe  strongly  that  I  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  major 
provisions  of  a  tax  bill  when  I  think 
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those  provisions  are  wrong.  I  am  opposed 
to  House  procedures  which  prevent  my 
doing  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  vote  for  a 
generally  beneficial  bill  after  having  at- 
tempted to  Improve,  it  but  it  is  another 
matter  to  have  only  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  its  passage. 

Certainly,  we  need  an  immediate  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing and  to  put  our  people  back  to  work. 
Further,  I  believe  that  the  average  mid- 
dle- and  lower-income  taxpayer  bears 
too  much  of  the  tax  burden — the  wealthy 
and  the  large  corporations  do  not  pay 
their  share  of  taxes.  We  need  to  close 
loopholes  and  simplify  the  tax  code. 
H.R.  3477  accomplLshes  some  of  these  ob- 
jectives, but  I  cannot  support  the  bill  in 
its  entirety.  Let  me  point  out  some  of  my 
reservations. 

First  of  all,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  rebate  program  wUl  be 
effective  in  significantly  improving  the 
economy.  However,  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  rebate  program,  then 
all  taxpayers  should  share  in  it.  The 
phaseout  of  families  earning  more  than 
$25,000  assumes  that  middle-income 
families  do  not  need  the  rebate,  or  that 
they  will  not  spend  it.  All  families  face 
higher  fuel  bills  this  winter;  and,  the 
cost  of  medical  care,  education,  food,  and 
other  basic  necessities  have  increased 
dramatically. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  phaseout 
as  It  Is  presented  in  the  committee  bill 
since  it  increases  the  "marriage  tax."  If 
the  husband  and  wife  both  work,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  their  combined  in- 
come to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,- 
000  to  $30,000.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
a  married  couple  with  an  income  of  over 
$30,000  will  lose  their  rebate,  while  an 
unmarried  couple  with  the  same  income 
will  receive  it.  In  fact.  If  the  combined 
Income  of  an  unmarried  couple  is  $50,- 
000,  they  will  not  be  "touched"  by  the 
phaseout.  There  are  too  many  examples 
of  marriage  penalties  in  our  tax  laws.  A 
phaseout  should  not  discriminate  against 
married  couples. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  that  the  new 
flat  standard  deduction  will  further  in- 
stitutionalize the  marriage  tax.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  an  unmarried  couple 
can  claim  a  combined  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $4,800,  while  a  married  couple 
can  claim  a  standard  deduction  of  only 
$3,000.  This  is  an  $1,800  marriage 
penalty.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  for  strictly  personal  reasons,  both 
the  husband  and  wife  in  many  families 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
penalize  working  married  couples,  or  dis- 
courage couples  from  marrying. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  revising  the  treatment  of  the  stand- 
ard deduction  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
tax  tables,  thereby  eliminating  a  needless 
computation  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer. 
This  Is  a  good  reform. 

Third,  I  am  opposed  to  the  new  jobs 
tax  credit.  This  credit  is  not  going  to 
create  jobs — it  is  only  going  to  give  a 
tax  break  to  firms  which  would  employ 
additional  workers  anyway;  it  is  going 
to  create  another  loophole.  Business 
activity  Increases  with  increased  con- 
sumer demand  for  poods  and  services.  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  of  a  fantasy  to 


assimie  that  the  business  community  is 
going  to  say,  "Let's  create  more  jobs  so 
there  will  be  more  workers  to  buy  our 
goods  and  services."  It  is  more  likely  that 
businessmen  are  going  to  say,  "With  the 
tax  rebates  and  other  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  consumer  demand  is  going  to 
Increase  so  we  should  employ  more 
workers  to  produce  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  will  be  demanded."  Jobs  are 
going  to  be  created  regardless  of  the 
tax  credit,  not  because  of  it. 

I  am.  concerned  that  once  we  create 
the  new  jobs  tax  credit,  we  will  never 
get  rid  of  it.  We  still  have  the  investment 
tax  credit  which  was  designed  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  increase  business 
activity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  ever  created  a  single 
job ;  that  credit  is  nothing  but  a  tax  loop- 
hole which  rewards  firms  that  would 
make  investments  regardless  of  the 
credit. 

Tlie  carryforw-^rd  and  carryback  pro- 
visions of  the  new  jobs  tax  credit  are 
specially  bad.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
the  tp.x  credit  can  be  carried  back  3  years 
or  forward  7. 

If  we  had  been  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  H  R.  3477  under  an 
open  rule,  I  would  have  voted  to  elim- 
inate the  new  jobs  tax  credit  and  to 
restore  rebates  to  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977  is  a  complete  proposal  which 
.should  be  looked  at  openly  and  candidly 
and  evaluated  on  its  merit.  The  title  alone 
can  be  misleading  to  the  average  tax- 
payer who  is  looking  for  much  needed  tax 
relief. 

The  bill  includes  a  $50  per  person  tax 
rebate,  phased  out  at  higher  income 
levels,  a  $50  payment  to  beneficiaries  of 
income  maintenance  programs  such  as 
social  security,  veterans  pension,  and 
AFDC,  an  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction, a  new  set  of  tax  tables  incorpo- 
rating the  standard  deduction,  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  and  the  general  tax 
credit,  a  40  percent  new  jobs  tax  credit 
for  businesses,  and  an  extension  through 
1978  of  individual  and  corporate  tax  re- 
ductions now  In  effect. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  as  I  believe  the 
taxpayer  is  in  need  of  direct  tax  relief 
and  any  movement  toward  simplification 
is  helpful.  I  do  not,  however,  fully  agree 
with  the  approach  taken  by  this  legisla- 
tion and  intend  to  support  the  substitute 
to  be  offered  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  substitute  proposes  a  2-year  reduc- 
tion setting  the  stage  for  a  permanent 
tax  reduction  in  place  of  a  tax  rebate. 
I  support  a  tax  reduction  as  it  will  have 
a  more  positive  and  permanent  impact 
on  economic  growth  that  a  rebate  can- 
not have.  A  rebate  is  a  one-time  short- 
term  shot  in  the  arm. 

A  tax  reduction  is,  in  essence,  a  pay 
raise  for  evei-y  taxpayer  as  they  will 
receive  more  money  each  payday  as  their 
withholding  is  reduced.  They  are  then  in 
a  better  position  to  take  on  long-term 
debt  obligations  to  purchase  big  ticket 
items  or  commit  It  to  savings  or  invest- 
ments which  aid  in  capital  formation 
requirements.  These  purchases  are  what 
industry  requires  to  urge  them  to  make 
large  capital  investments  creating  per- 
manent, meaningful  jobs. 


I  fear  that  the  $50  rebate  will  be  used 
by  the  majority  of  those  receiving  it  to 
pay  existing  bills  which  in  turn,  would 
not  place  new  money  through  purchas- 
ing power,  into  the  economy,  thereby 
negating  the  stimulus  objectives  claimed 
by  the  supporters  of  the  rebate  approach. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  does 
raise  the  standard  deduction.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
and  believe  it  is  a  positive  step  toward 
simplication  and  tax  reform. 

The  bill  does  not.  hov/ever.  go  far 
enough  toward  simplification.  The  vast 
number  of  taxpayers  in  my  congressional 
district  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
confusing,  overlapping,  and  sometimes 
contradictory  tax  regulations  and  rul- 
ings. 

Our  tax  system  is  based  upon  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  taxpayer  in  the 
ultimate  fairness  of  the  system.  These 
citizens  have  genuinely  complied  with 
both  the  letter  and  the  .spirit  of  the  law. 
We  need  to  reform  and  simplify  the  tax 
laws  to  allow  these  taxpayers  to  directly 
and  simply  compute  the  lowest  possible 
tax  liability  they  must  pay.  Such  reform 
is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
the  confidence  upon  which  the  system 
operates. 

Mr.  ANDEP.SON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  new  administration  un- 
veiled its  long  awaited  stimulus  package, 
the  proposals  came  as  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  not  only  myself,  but  to 
many  business  and  labor  leaders  across 
the  Nation.  The  Carter  proposal  will  fail 
by  its  own  adm.is.sion  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment below  6.5  percent  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  The  fact  is  that  the  much- 
touted  Carter  jobs  program  will  do  little 
or  nothing  to  cut  into  the  present  7.3- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  To  be  sure, 
the  goal  of  6.,'^-percent  unemployment 
may  be  reached  at  some  point  next  year 
by  the  Carter  administration. 

The  driving  force  behind  that  reduc- 
tion, however,  would  not  be  Carter's  so- 
called  jobs  program,  but  rather  the  nat- 
ural forces  of  recovery.  A  survey  of  re- 
cent private  econometric  surveys  shows 
that  the  unemployment  rate  was  ex- 
pected to  decline  to  7  percent  by  the 
end  of  this  year  without  any  economic 
stimulus.  At  best  then,  we  can  expect 
the  Carter  proposal  to  make  a  marginal 
one-half  of  1  percent  reduction  in  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate,  and  even 
that  modest  achievement  would  be  large- 
ly attributable  to  the  public  employment 
programs.  In  .short,  the  Carter  jobs  pro- 
gram is  for  the  most  part  a  makeshift 
progiam  for  makeshift  jobs. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  criticize  the 
administration's  proposals  further,  I 
would  like  to  discu.ss  briefly  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  what  I  perceive  to  be 
a  better  and  more  effective  approach  to 
the  Nation's  economic  woes. 

To  be  oversimplistic,  our  economic 
problems  are  twofold:  Unemployment 
and  inflation.  In  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant ways  of  course  they  are  inter- 
related. Attempts  to  reduce  inflation  will 
in  the  .short  run  aggravate  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Conversely,  inflation- 
ary policies  can  increase  emplovment, 
at  least,  in  the  short  run.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  classical  Phillips  Curve  analysis 
that  shows  an  inverse  relationship  be- 
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tween  Inflation  and  unemp 
however,  who  live  in  the 
in  both  the  short  and  long 
in  the  long  run  Inflation 
ly  to  recession  and  high 
The  boom  and  bust 
years  bears  eloquent  witness 
If  we  are  to  maximize  our 
sources  and  minimize  the 
our  human  resources,  we 
steady  noninfiationary 

In  this  regard,  I  was  v 
read  the  recent  report 
gres.sman  Neal.  chairman 
Banking    Subcommittee 
Monetary  Policy.  Mr.  Ne-Al^ 
dicated  that: 

For  each  1  percent  drop  in 
fiatlon,  we  can  achieve  new, 
on  average,  a  1  jjercent  rise 
real  GNP  groiwth  next  year, 
inflation  down  will  increa.se 
employment.    Thus,    there    Is 
chocse  rapid  money  growth, 
will  achieve  a  better  economic 
all  around. 

I  hope  that  the  advocates  of  faster 
monetary  growth  will  heed  Mr.  Neal's 
report.  His  staff's  econometr  ic  study  re- 
veals tiiat  70  percent  of  the  inflation  in 
the  years  1966-75  Is  attributable  to  ex- 
cessive monetary  growth. 

The  lesson  I  think  is 
clear:  We  must  hold  the 
tary  growth.  To  do  oth 
celerate  inflation.  I  am  not 
an  increase  in  the  money  siipply 
Federal    Reserve    does    nof 
growth— it  does,  but  only 
run.  In  the  long  run 
growth  produces  inilation 
a  countervailing  monetarj' 
The  lesson  of  1974-75  is  too 
nore.  There  are,  however,  those 
Etemocratic    Party — who 
"Fed"  should  be  more 
No  wonder  excessive  money 
been  called  addictive  by  some 
and  a  narcotic  by  others.  If 
watch  the  withdrawal  s 
Great  Britain  as  it  seeks 
lower  money  targets  being 
the  International  Monetary 

Admittedly,  fighting  Inflatifcn 
sound  romantic,  but  we  can 
fight  inflation  and  unemployijtient 
same  time.  The  choice  is  not 

What,  however,  does  thLi 
Congress?  It  means  that  wi 
to  restrain  the  Federal  defiHt 
extent  that  Congress  creates 
Federal  Reserve  must  either 
the  private  sector,  or  increase 
supply.  By  reducing,  therefoije 
eral    deficit,   Congress   can 
pressure  for  greater  monetar; ' 

Does  all  this  mean  that 

strict  our  fight  against 

antiinflationary  measures? 
First,  let  me  say  that  the 
ment  of  national  employment 
cidedly  not  enough— it  is 
tllng  in  the  dark.  Purtherm|ore 
employment  programs  are 
part  symptomatic  remedies 
costly  and  short  term 
Our  actions  must  be  curati\le 

metic.  We  must  seek  to 

rect  the  causes  of  unemploynjent, 
mask  them. 
In  this  regard,  I  think  we  dan  address 
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two  problems.  The  first  is  a  structural 
obstacle  to  full  employment.  Classic 
economic  theory,  whether  Keynesian  or 
monetarist,  tells  us  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  leading  to  unemployment 
is  that  during  times  of  slack  labor  de- 
mand, wages  do  not  fall  sufficiently 
enough  to  maintain  existing  employ- 
ment levels.  Employers  are  unwilling  to 
hire — or  retain — marginal  workers  at 
either  the  minimum  or  prevailing  wage. 
In  this  regard,  the  minimum  wage  has 
been  recently  characteriz.?d  as  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  teenase  unemploy- 
ment in  a  Brookings  study  conducted  by 
Edward  Gramlich  of  tJie  University  of 
Michigan.  Neither  I,  nor  Mr.  Gramlich, 
hov.'ever,  recommend  the  abolition  or 
even  a  reduction  In  the  present  minimum 
wage. 

I  believe  rather  that  the  Government 
can  take  measures  that  will  offset  the 
adverse  employment  impact  of  the  mini- 
mum and  prevailing  wage  levels  with- 
out sacrificing  the  benefits  of  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

One  interesting,  and  I  believe,  meri- 
torious proposal  in  this  regard  would  ex- 
tend to  corporate  employers  a  40  percent 
employment  tax  credit  for  the  hiring  of 
new  laborers  In  1977.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, corporations  hiring  new  workers 
would  be  allowed  under  most  circum- 
stances to  reduce  their  corporate  tax 
burden  by  four-tenths  of  the  employee's 
wage— up  to  the  first  $10,000  in  wages, 
that  Is.  a  maximum  $4,000  tax  credit  per 
new  employee. 

The  proposal  would  contain  suitable 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  exist- 
ing employees.  The  tax  credit  would  ap- 
ply therefore  only  to  net  additions  to 
the  work  force,  and  will  be  phased  out 
by  the  end  of  1978.  The  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  windfall  effect  to 
a  bare  minimum  and  thus  assure  that  the 
incentive  will  be  used  solely  to  expand 
the  work  force. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  will,  of 
course,  vary  v.ith  the  response  of  em- 
ployers to  this  hiring  incentive.  It  is  pres- 
ently anticipated  that  2.4  million  new 
jobs  will  be  created  next  year  under  ex- 
isting conditions.  I  am  optimistic  that  a 
40-percent  emoloyment  tax  credit  would 
boost  the  creation  of  new  jobs  next  year 
to  upwards  of  5  million. 

Assuming  such  a  welcome  response  to 
this  hiring  incentive  the  Initial  revenue 
loss  from  the  program  is  expected  to  fall 
within  a  $4  to  $8  billion  range.  Offsetting 
this  revenue  loss,  however,  would  be  re- 
duced expenditures  for  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation  and  hicreased 
personal  income  tax  revenues. 

The  opportunity  to  move  into  the  5- 
percent  unemployment  range  this  year 
would  be  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grcm.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  40-percent 
employment  tax  credit  is  a  far  greater 
tax  break  than  the  Carter  proposal  for 
an  employment  tax  equal  to  40  percent 
of  a  company's  social  security  payroll 
obligation.  The  proposal,  however,  is 
aimed  at  rewarding  only  net  additions  to 
the  work  force,  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  hiring  incentive  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Some  weeks  ago,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Al  Ullman.  called  for  a  $5 
to  $10  billion  employment  incentive  pro- 


gram. I  gave  his  proposal  at  that  time  my 
qualified  support. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  Senators  Percy 
and  Bentsen  have  offered  a  $3  billion 
employment  tax  credit  proposal.  I  trust 
that  together  that  we  in  Congress  can 
move  toward  a  program  to  provide 
enough  incentives  to  business  to  put  our 
Nation's  imemployed  back  to  work  in  pro- 
ductive jobs. 

The  second  component  of  the  job  In- 
centive proposal  is  a  20-percent  mini- 
mum wage  voucher  for  teenagers.  It  ad- 
dresses ramifications :  teenage  unemploy- 
ment. It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
detail  all  of  the  important  studies  that 
have  been  done  in  this  area.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  unemploj-ment  rate  among 
teenagers  is  19.8  percent  and  among 
black  teenagers  38  percent. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  teenager,  begin- 
ning in  1978,  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
1-year  voucher  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  would  allov/  his  employer 
to  receive  rebates  from  the  Government 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage.  In  effect,  the  proposal  would  lower 
the  cost  of  teenage  hiring  in  1978  by 
46  cents  per  hour. 

Very  importantly,  such  action  would 
help  to  remove  the  minimum  wage  as  a 
barrier  to  on-the-job  training  for  teen- 
agers. Many  employers  presently  find 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  both  train  a 
teenager  and  pay  him  the  minimum 
wage.  As  a  result,  many  teenagers  go  both 
jobless  and  .skilless.  I  believe  an  employ- 
ment voucher  offers  enormous  ouportunl- 
ties  in  this  area.  At  the  risk  of  being 
called  an  irrepressible  optimist,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Carter  administration 
will  support  such  a  program.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  proposal  goes  to 
Martin  Feldsteln.  a  Harvard  economist, 
who.  incidentally,  served  on  Mr.  Carter's 
economic  advisory  group. 

While  I  believe  that  the  structural  em- 
ployment reforms  that  I  have  just  out- 
lined will  move  us  more  swiftly  toward 
full  employment.  I  concede  that  there  is 
a  need  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for 
economic  expansion.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  employment  problem  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Historically,  we  have  found 
that  economic  growth  is  needed  to  ex- 
pand existing  employment.  Declining 
growth  means  fewer  jobs.  We  must, 
therefore,  begin  now  to  increase  the  level 
of  capital  investment  if  we  are  to  have 
m.ore  jobs  tomorrow.  To  that  end,  Con- 
gress has  already  enacted  a  temporary 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  shows  that 
businesses  have,  because  of  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  the  credit,  used  it  more  for 
short-term  than  long-term  investment. 
Short-term  capital  investment  incentives 
tend  to  encourage  the  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor.  This,  of  course,  has 
some  disturbing  implications  under  pres- 
ent employment  conditions.  What  is 
really  needed  is  long-term  capital  invest- 
ment, and  for  that  reason,  I  am  propos- 
ing today  that  we  make  permanent  the 
temporary  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit. 

A  further  and  more  basic  reform,  how- 
ever, is  also  needed  if  we  are  assured  that 
busines-ses  will  have  the  estimated  $600 
billion  that  will  be  needed  by  1985. 1  sug- 
gest that  the  present  48  percent  corpo- 
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rate  surtax  be  reduced  by  1  percent  a 
year,  beginning  in  1978,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  40  percent.  I  offer  this  proposal  prin- 
cipally as  means  of  facilitating  greater 
corporate  investment.  To  the  extent  that 
the  corporate  tax  rate  is  reduced,  a  com- 
pany's retained  earnings  should  increase 
to  allow  greater  investment  through  in- 
ternally generated  funds.  Also,  the  tax 
cut  woxild  improve  a  company's  earning 
potential,  and  thus  enhance  its  ability  to 
attract  more  investors.  The  latter  feature 
is  e.'ipecially  important  in  view  of  the 
continuing  concern  over  the  excessive 
debt  holdings  of  corporations.  A  general 
reduction  in  the  corporate  tax  rate  would 
presumably  improve  the  ability  of  corpo- 
rations to  finance  their  capital  invest- 
ments through  equity  as  opposed  to  debt. 
As  such,  it  addre.sses,  albeit  indirectly, 
another  problem:  the  double  taxation  of 
corporate  debt.  Current  tax  law  en- 
courages corporations  to  finance  through 
debt,  as  interest  payments  are  tax  de- 
ductible and  dividends  are  not.  The  re- 
sulting distortion  in  corporate  financing 
is  highly  undesirable.  Unfortunately, 
most  tax  integration  formulas  produce 
equally  undesirable  results.  Most  notably, 
if  the  corporate  tax  Is  eliminated  on  dis- 
tributed profits,  corporations  would  be 
encouraged  to  distribute  profits  instead  of 
"plowing  them  back"  We  would  thus  al- 
leviate some  of  the  "unfairness"  without 
damaging  the  corporate  incentive  to  re- 
invest. I  propose,  however,  that  the  cor- 
porate tax  reduction  be  gradual.  We 
cannot  absorb  a  large  loss  of  corporate 
tax  revenue  at  this  time.  A  1  percent  a 
year  reduction  v.'ould  produce  an  annual 
additional  revenue  loss  of  c-.ly  $1.25  bil- 
hon  a  year.  That  loss.  I  believe,  will  be 
made  up  for  by  tax  revenues  from  the 
investment  and  production  it  generates. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  final  part 
of  my  alternative  proposal:  a  reduction 
in  the  personal  income  tax.  As  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  need 
to  push  for  personal  income  tax  reduc- 
tions whenever  possible.  In  recent  years, 
the  Federal  budget  has  fallen  victim  to 
a  corollary  of  Parkinson's  Law:  Federal 
expenditures  rise  to  meet  available  rev- 
enues— and  then  some.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  see  that  Mr.  Carter  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  provide  for  permanent 
personal  income  tax  reductions. 

However,  the  bill  now  before  us  does 
little  to  advance  that  objective.  I  shall, 
therefore,  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  its  provision  for  a  permanent 
tax  cut  by  lowering  tax  rates  on  taxable 
income  for  all  Americans.  In  effect,  this 
would  be  a  pay  raise  for  the  most 
lonely — neglected  groups  of  all,  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  permanent  tax  cut  proposed  by 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  tax  rates  on  taxable  in- 
comes for  tax  brackets  below  $16,000  for 
married  taxpayers,  $12,000  for  heads  of 
households,  and  $8,000  for  single  tax- 
payers. The  estimated  revenue  loss  for 
this  tax  cut  is  approximately  $11  billion 
compared  to  an  estimated  revenue  loss 
of  $11.4  billion  imder  the  rebate  pro- 
visions of  the  administration's  program. 

These  tax  reductions  are  heavily 
weighted  toward  the  middle-income  tax- 
payers and  those  most  heavily  burdened 
by   t8,xation   and    inflation.   Taxpayers 


having  an  adjusted  gross  income  under 
$20,000  would  receive  67  percent  of  the 
tax  cut  and  those  under  $30,000  adjusted 
gross  income  would  receive  89.6  percent 
of  the  tax  cut. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  cut  is  to  give  the 
American  taxpayer  more  after-tax 
spendable  income.  This  will  allow  tax- 
payers to  commit  themselves  to  buying 
more  durable  goods  like  major  appli- 
ances and  automobiles,  r&sulting  in  an 
increase  in  demand  and  spurring 
economic  activity. 

Inflation  pushes  taxpayers  into  higher 
income  tax  brackets  and  reduces  the 
value  of  the  exemptions  and  deductions 
they  may  take  on  filing  their  income  tax 
returns.  The  result  is  that  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  taxes  on  higher  tax  rates  but 
on  the  same  amount  of  income. 

Republicans  believe  that  the  case  for 
a  permanent  tax  reduction  is  a  strong 
one.  A  permanent  tax  cut  would  be  more 
effective  than  a  temporary  rebate  in 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  de- 
creasing unemployment.  A  permanent 
tax  cut  will  encourage  business  invest- 
ment based  on  increased  consumer  de- 
mand. A  permanent  tax  cut  will  offset 
the  effects  of  inflation.  A  permanent  tax 
cut  will  sustain  the  current  economic 
recovery. 

In  conclusion.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier  today  under  the  debate  on  the 
rule  for  this  bill.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
Democratic  majority  will  not  even  per- 
mit us  to  offer  amendments  to  title  I  of 
this  bill  to  give  the  American  taxpayers 
the  kind  of  meaningful  tax  relief  that 
would  be  helpful  to  them  and  to  Ameri- 
can economy. 

In  supporting  a  personal  tax  cut,  I  re- 
ject the  President-elect's  call  for  a 
temporary  tax  rebate.  I  do  so  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  latest  economic  indi- 
cators show  that  consumer  spending  is 
actually  quite  strong  at  the  moment.  Re- 
tail sales  rose  3.1  percent  last  month  in 
the  biggest  monthly  increase  in  more 
than  4  years,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's survey  of  consumer  buying  plans 
indicates  that  this  trend  wUl  continue. 
Secondly,  I  oppose  a  rebate  because  I 
share  the  fear  of  economists  like  Mr. 
Galbraith,  that  taxpayers  would  save 
most  of  their  rebate,  and  thus  dilute  the 
stimulative  effect. 

The  program  that  I  have  mapped  out 
for  you  today  is  strikingly  different  from 
Mr.  Carter's.  The  difference  in  one  word 
is  jobs.  My  program  is  designed  to  put 
our  unemployed  Americans  back  to 
work.  I  believe  strongly  that  given 
enough  incentive,  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  can  and  will  create  enough 
jobs  for  all  Americans — and  I  might  add, 
at  a  cost  well  below  public  emplojinent 
programs.  Furthermore,  the  proposals 
that  I  have  made  will  bring  less  pressures 
to  bear  upon  our  burgeoning  Federal 
deficit  than  Mr.  Carter's  prorK)sals.  They 
are.  therefore,  less  infiationary;  a  factor 
that  unfortunately  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mrs.  COIilNS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
H.R.  3477,  is  designed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  get  the  economy  moving 
again.  These  are  goals  that  everyone 
supports. 

I  am,  however,  disappointed  with  one 


aspect  of  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simpli- 
fication Act.  The  provision  for  $50  re- 
bates for  many  taxpayers  and  an  equiva- 
lent payment  for  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes is  not,  I  believe,  the  wisest  way 
to  go  about  stimulating  the  economy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  $10.1  billion 
that  is  earmarked  for  these  $50  rebates 
sho^ild  be  used  for  job-creation  programs. 
A  one-time  rebate  of  $50  is  not  going  to 
be  of  much  help  to  my  unemployed  con- 
stituents who  need  and  want  steady  jobs. 
The  Nation's  economy  will  benefit  their 
meaningful  employment  which  also  pro- 
duces tax  revenues. 

Although  H.R.  3477  has  several  admir- 
able and  beneficial  provisions,  including 
simplified  income  tax  returns,  a  flat 
standard  deduction  and  more  easily  un- 
derstood computation  tables,  to  reiter- 
ate, I  emphatically  disagree  with  its  pro- 
vision for  $50  rebates.  These  rebates 
would  prove  more  useful  to  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  if  added  to  funds 
available  to  stimulate  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Reduction 
and  Sinipliflcation  Act  of  1977.  I  guess, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  only  half  rise  in 
support,  for  the  bill,  when  enacted,  will 
do  just  about  half  of  what  it  is  supposed 
to  do.  Instead  of  providing  an  end  to 
unemployment,  it  will  only  lessen  it,  in- 
stead of  creating  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities, it  will  only  expand  those  already 
in  existence.  In  short,  this  package,  in- 
stead of  stimulating  the  economy  will, 
I  feel,  only  give  it  a  tickle. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  will  provide 
recipients  of  social  service  programs 
with  $50  payments,  and  I  am  pleased,  as 
an  accountant,  that  the  computing  of 
taxes  has  been  simplifled.  But  $50  rebates 
and  bonuses,  and  simplified  forms  do  not 
cut  to  the  heart  of  our  problem.s.  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  us  in  large  older 
cities.  We  are  losing  our  industries,  we 
are  losing  our  citizens — and  those  who 
remain  are  increasingly  unemployed,  and 
we  are  losing  our  hvable  housing.  I  speak 
as  a  New  Yorker,  but  as  I  say  over  and 
over  again.  New  York  is  only  a  microcosm 
of  every  city,  large  or  small.  And  there 
are  ways  of  stemming  that  deterioration. 
Some  of  those  ways  should  have  been 
included  in  this  package. 

One  of  the  best  stimuli  to  the  econ- 
omy would  be  to  create  tax  advantages 
for  the  private  sector,  and  two  areas 
where  this  would  do  an  enormous  good 
have  hardly  been  touched  on  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  first  area  is  housing.  Older 
cities  have  thousands  of  acres  of  vacant, 
or  almost  vacant,  land.  Much  of  that 
land  is  in  areas  where  housing  is  des- 
perately needed,  but  where  none  will  be 
built  because  private  enterprise  simply 
cannot  build  housing  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income people  without  subsidies. 
This  would  mean  additional  appropria- 
tions beyond  those  proxided  for  in  this 
bill.  Not  only  would  that  create  housing, 
but  it  would  create  real  jobs — and  that 
would  stimulate  the  urban  economy. 

The  other  area  that  required  more 
attention  is  economic  development  in 
core  cities.  It  is  an  innovative  beginning 
to  suggeist  job  tax  credits,  but  it  only 
cracks  the  ice.  The  only  way  to  stop  the 
flight  of  business  from  the  cities — to  have 
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some  jobs  available  so 
can  apply  for  those  tax 
vide,  s<mply,  Federal  incotne 
tions  for  businesses  that 
urban  areas.  It  is  a  \. 
jobs  that  will  also  benefit 
a  way  of  restoring  cities 
benefit  the  national  eco 
simple,  It  seems  logical — 
beyond  our  legislative 

Yes.  this  bill  is  a  start. 
But  I  hope  that  in  the 
we  can  take  a  more  fort.. 
atlve  approach  to  solving 
economic  problems. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr,  Chairman 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3477 
duction    and    Slmpliflcatjon 
amended  by  the  House 
Committee.   While   I  .^., 
about  the  effectivene.'^s  of 
bill  which  grants  a  $50  tax 
only  hope  that  in  the  end 
will   have   positive   cons< 
taipjy  it  is  preferable  to  a 
duction  in  the  tax  rate. 

Title  n  of  H.R.   3477 
standard  deduction.  , 
turns,  and  extends  the  b-.- 
and  earned  income  credit 
These  provisions  are  ^„^^., 
over  $8  billion  In  tax  relief 
year  and  a  half.  I  am 
Innovative     new     standard 
table— which  has  persona 
and  general  tax  credits 
greatly  reduce  taxpayer 
difficulty  In  the  prepar 
tax  returns. 

Title  rn  embodies  an  .„. 
native  jobs  tax  credit,  for 
plaud  the  creaUvity  and  b*.,-c. 
Ways  and  Means  Commits  e 
as  amended  represents  a  vit^ 
ment  for  job  creation.  The 
posal  submitted  by  the  . 
caUed  for  alteniative  capi.. 
and  payroll  tax  credits.  As 
the  committee,  however,  t-,. 
vides  a  tax  credit  to  employ  »i 
to  encourage  the  hiring  of  1 
ees.  This  provision  allows  ar 
credit  of  40  percent  of  the  .. 
wages  paid  to  !iew  employees 
ditional  10-percent  credit  is 
first  $4  200  of  wages  paid  to 
capped  employees  in  order 
their  employment.  This  i 
anism   is   focused   on   those 
hardest  hit  by  the  recession 
nesses— by  placing  an  0 
$40,000  on  the  credit  for 
ness. 

I  beheve  that  these 
most  part,  will  prove 
economy,  because  even  thoifeh 
not  directly  create  jobs  the  ' 
to  result  in  the  creation  of  j< 
rebate  aspect  of  this  bill  is,  as 
cated,  dubious  in  terms  of 
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impact  on  the  economy 
prove  to  be  successful  I 
that  Congress  would  take 
the  situation. 

And  so  with  fingers  figurati 
I  will  vote 'yes  " 

Mr.  LAGOMAP.SINO.  Mr 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R    3^ 
sons  for  opposing  the  bill  fal 
categories:  First,  the  timing 
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Chairman, 
.  My  rea- 
into  three 
)f  the  pro- 


gram;   second.    Its    methodology;    and 
third,  its  ultimate  effects. 

In  essence,  what  this  bill  proposes  is  a 
2-year.  $30  biUion  cut  in  Federal  rev- 
enues. This  revenue  loss  is  necessary  say 
proponents.  In  order  to  stimulate  con- 
sumer demand,  spur  capital  investment 
create  new  jobs,  and  bolster  the  gross 
national  product.  Unfortunately,  the 
program  offered  in  H.R.  3477  wlU  have 
only  marginal  impact  in  each  of  these 
areas. 

The  idea  that  you  can  cure  a  persist- 
ently lagging  economy  by  a  $50  per  per- 
son, one-shot  rebate,  is  nothing  short  of 
economic  illiteracy.  It  buys  a  "quick 
high"— though  even  that  will  be  mini- 
mal—at a  cost  of  nearly  $10  billion  in- 
crease in  the  deficit. 

Even  the  "high"  will  be  Jagged.  Be- 
cause of  the  "double  dipping"  problem, 
persons  on  social  security,  SSI  and 
veterans  pensions  will  not  receive  their 
rebates  until  late  this  summer,  months 
after  the  rest  of  the  checks  go  out. 

The  low  will  come  when  the  $50  is  gone 
and  people  discover  that  the  increased 
Federal  deficit  has  created  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  in  terms  of  meeting  the 
goals  set  for  it  by  the  proponents,  tlie 
program  will  have  only  marginal,  tem- 
porary effects,  while  increasing  the  per- 
manent debt  of  the  United  States  by  $30 
billion. 

A  far  better  way  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  assuming  they  are  needed,  would 
be  to  enact  a  permanent,  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  Such  a  program  would  be 
.'''mple  to  administer,  longer  in  effect,  and 
cheaper  to  the  Treasury.  In  fact,  studies 
done  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
indicate  that  a  mere  5-percent  reduction 
in  each  personal  income  tax  bracket 
would  create  over  1,500,000  new  jobs 
within  a  year  and  increase  the  GNP  by 
$75  billion.  Furthermore  it  would  do  so 
with  no  permanent  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

A  permanent  tax  cut  will  Increase  the 
money  left  in  people's  pockets,  provide 
business  with  easily  forecast  increases  in 
demand,  and  allow  better  planning  for 
orderly  economic  expansion  on  the  part 
of  industry.  In  fact,  this  is  exactly  what 
ensued  following  the  tax  cut  of  1964, 
when  net  Treasury  revenues  actually 
increased  as  a  result  of  economic 
expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems  is  not  another  one-shot, 
cosmetic  cu-e.  That  only  causes  iiifiation 
and  in  the  long  run,  a  loss  of  real  spend- 
ing power.  The  answer  is  to  enact  an 
orderly,  planned  reduction  in  the  am.ount 
of  money  that  the  Government  takes 
from  the  taxpayers.  Believe  me  they  will 
thank  us  for  it  in  the  end. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  today's  debate  on  HR 
3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1977,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Commissioner  William  L.  Luckhard 
of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare. 
The  letter  points  up  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  which  may  be  ex- 
pected t<>  accrue  to  the  Slates  as  a  result 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  as  re- 
ported, and  which  could  and  should  have 
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been  anticipated  In  assigning  respon- 
sibilities to  the  States  under  the  payment 
program  which  would  be  established  by 
the  bill.  The  letter  follows : 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Department  op  Weuare. 
_        ,  „  Marcos.  2,  1977. 

Hon,  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson:  Members  of  my  staflf 
met  In  Washington  recently  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  several  other  states  to 
analyze  House  Committee  Report  96-27  and 
H.R.  3477  (the  President's  economic  stimulus 
program)  and  to  determine  the  capacities  of 
states  to  administer  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  stated  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  a  meritorious  one  which  I  fully 
support,  and  therefore,  offer  comment  on 
certain  of  its  provisions  in  a  desire  to  see 
that  the  projected  role  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Welfare  will  be  efficiently  and 
effectively  fulfilled. 

We  understand  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion   is    to    effect    an    immediate    economic 
stimulus  and.  therefore,  enactment  can  be 
expected  In  the  very  near  future.  If  this  ex- 
pectation Is  realized  our  ability  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  to  pay  the  proposed  benefit  to 
all  March,  1977  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren 
(ADC)    recipients  Is  questioned.  We  do  not 
think  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  would 
be   aborted   and   the  state's  role   would  be 
vastly  Improved,  were  the  legislation  amended 
so  as  to  change  the  base  payment  month 
from  March,  1977.  to  not  later  than  the  sec- 
ond month  following  enactment.  It  should 
be  expected,  and  we  would  recommend  with 
this  time  frame  provided  for  In  the  legisla- 
tion, that  states  would  then  make  payments 
to  ADC  recipients  within  two  months  of  the 
established  base  payment  month. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
deals  with  the  requirement  now  incorporated 
In  the  legUlatlon.  which  would  require  states 
to  pay  only  those  ADC  recipients  who  do  not 
receive    Veterans   Benefits,    Social    Security, 
Black  Lung  or  similar  federal  benefits.  This 
provision  would  Impose  on  states  a  burden 
far  in  excess  of  the  monetary  savings  realized 
by  avoidance   of  double  pavments  to  ADC 
recipients.  Not  more  than  three  percent  (3%  ) 
of  Virg'nia's  ADC  recipients  also  receive  a 
federal  benefit.  As  many  as  seventeen  percent 
(17c;;)   of  Virginia's  ADC  recipients  are  em- 
ployed and  will  be  provided  a  $50  rebate  for 
each  taxpayer  and  dependent,  however,  the 
legislation  does  not  deny  double  payments 
through  the  rebate  procedures  and  the  ADC 
payment  system.  We  are  not  in  disagreement 
with  this  latter  circumstance,  and  reference 
it  only  to  support  our  suggestions  that  ADC 
recipients  who  also  receive  a  federal  benefit 
be  treated  in  a  like  manner. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  cost  of 
Issuing,  processing,  accounting  for  checks  Is- 
sued, reporting  and  maintaining  records  for 
review  wltb  any  degree  of  accuracy  due  to 
variable  circumstances. 

The  proposed  rate  of  l\2%  for  the  han- 
dling c.f  one  case  would  be  approximately 
82.25.  This  is  based  on  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately three  recipients  in  each  ADC  case.  It 
would  require  the  review  by  an  eligibility 
worker  if  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a  review 
of  ca.ses  made  in  each  county  and  city  in  the 
State  to  assure  that  each  payment  does  not 
Include  those  individual.?  who  are  receiving 
benefits  under  the  five  federal  benefit  pro- 
grams. The  salary  of  a  technician  would  at 
a  minimum,  be  $4.04  an  hour  not  counting 
fringe  benefits.  The  number  of  cases  each 
worker  couid  review  would  not  exceed  four 
per  hour  or  $1,01  per  case.  This  amount  does 
not  Include  time  of  handling  these  docu- 
ment.s  at  either  the  local  office  or  State  Office 
level. 

If  the  base  month  of  March  1977,  Is  re- 
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talned,  for  determining  the  eligibility  as  pro- 
posed m  the  legislation,  approximately  13,000 
of  the  58,000  cases  would  be  paid  by  the  State 
Department  and  45,000  cases  (or  checks) 
would  be  processed  by  county  and  city  local 
welfare  departments  or  require  input  Into 
the  State  computer.  The  cost  of  program 
changes  and  testing  of  the  program  is  not 
determinable  at  this  time.  If  checics  are  Is- 
sued by  the  local  governments,  program 
changes  would  be  required  for  each  locality 
processing  payments  by  computer  and  the 
balance  of  the  checks  would  require  manual 
preparation. 

The  cost  of  maUing  a  check  would,  at  a 
minimum,  be  sg**.  This  would  assume  that 
the  volume  of  mailing  would  equal  one  docu- 
ment being  mailed  to  and  from  the  State 
Office  to  the  local  office  and  the  mailing  of  a 
check  to  the  recipient. 

The  cost  of  issuing  a  check  could  not  be 
secured  from  the  State  Treasurer's  Office.  One 
estimate  received  is  that  this  cost  would  be 
at  least  60<'. 

The  above  does  not  attempt  to  provide  the 
value  for  other  administrative  services  such 
as  (1)  handling  of  documents  at  both  the 
State  and  local  level,  (2)  accounting  services, 
including  the  furnishing  of  reports,  (3)  han- 
dling of  returned  checks  for  changes  In  ad- 
dress, (4)  handUng  of  lost  or  stolen  checks, 
which  also  requires  a  $4  payment  to  the  bank 
on  a  stop-payment  notice,  (5)  retention  of 
records,  (6)  employment  of  temporary  help 
or  overtime  payments  due  to  Increased  work- 
load, (7)  vertification  of  payments,  and  (8) 
computer  time  costs. 

In  1936.  an  amoimt  of  5%  of  payments 
made  to  recipients  under  Title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  paid  to  states  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs  applicable  to  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Program.  It  Is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  proposed  rate  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  states  be  increased  to  5%  of 
benefits  paid  under  this  program  to  finance 
the  state  cost  of  administration. 

Absent  from  the  legislation  at  present  is 
any  provision  which  would  hold  the  states 
harmless  for  Inadvertent  errors.  We  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  legislation  be 
amended  by  adding  a  clause  whereby  states 
would  be  held  harmless,  except  where  fraud 
or  obvious  negligence  is  at  issue.  Virginia  can 
be  expected  to  fully  commit  its  energies  and 
resources  to  its  responsibiUtles  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  This  suggested 
amendment  would  enhance  our  chances  of 
success  by  removing  the  specter  of  the  im- 
position of  fiscal  sanction  on  states  by  the 
federal  government  for  those  administrative 
or  client  caused  errors  over  which  we  would 
have  no  control. 

Each  of  Virginia's  representatives  in  Con- 
gress is  being  contacted  In  this  way  to  share 
our  opinions  and  suggestions,  and  to  request 
that  consideration  be  given  to  our  positions 
as  this  legislation  is  deliberated  In  the  com- 
ing weeks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  L.  Lttkhard, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  BEDELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
agonized  long  and  hard  over  the  tax  re- 
duction bill.  H.R.  3477. 1  realize  how  long 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  .has 
worked  on  the  bill  and  how  important  It 
is  for  the  country.  Still,  I  feel  that  we 
just  ha^'e  not  sufficient  time  to  give  the 
matter  the  attention  it  deserves,  and 
there  are  too  many  things  wTong  with 
this  bill.  I  think  we  can  do  a  better  job. 

Specifically.  I  think  that  there  are  bet- 
ter ways  to  stimulate  our  economy.  Pro- 
viding incentives  for  insulating  homes, 
improving  our  health  care,  and  creating 
jobs  for  our  people  do  more  than  just 
giving  out  $50  rebates. 

Furthermore,  I  see  this  bill  as  shoveling 


money  out  into  the  economy  in  a  some- 
what haphazard  way  with  the  potential 
for  a  great  deal  of  abuse.  For  example, 
there  is  double  dipping  that  can  come 
from  several  categories  of  recipients  of 
the  $50  rebate.  People  on  AFDC  and  also 
eligible  for  the  earned  income  credit  can 
legally  collect  two  $50  rebates  under  this 
law  because  it  Is  thought  that  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  policing  this 
would  take  too  much  time  and  delay  get- 
ting the  money  out  into  the  economy. 
Although  cost  estimates  of  this  are  diffi- 
cult to  come  by.  they  seem  to  range  from 
$75  million  to  $240  million  in  this  one 
category  alone. 

I  understand  that  there  are  also  prob- 
lems anticipated  with  people  on  AFDC 
and  social  security.  A  lot  of  the  policing 
here  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  States. 
In  some  States,  the  records  are  not  good 
and  the  upshot  is  that  we  may  drop  an- 
other $10  million  in  double  dipping  here. 
And  on  it  goes. 

I  have  real  problems  when  I  look  at 
this  double  dipping  and  then  look  at  who 
does  not  get  any  rebate.  If  you  are  single, 
or  married  and  have  no  children,  and  did 
not  earn  enough  money  to  pay  income 
tax,  you  do  not  get  a  rebate.  This  means, 
that  older  citizens,  who  did  not  make 
enough  money  to  pay  an  income  tax,  do 
not  get  it.  Neither  would  young  couples 
who  do  not  yet  have  children  and  who  did 
not  earn  enough  money  to  pay  taxes. 
This  seems  extremely  unfair  to  me. 

I  feel  that  the  final  cost  is  not  worth 
what  we  get  out  of  this  legislation.  For 
that  reason  I  have  voted  against  it  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  provide  us  with 
a  chance  to  rethink  this  bill  by  changing 
some  of  the  things  I  find  most  objec- 
tionable about  it. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  be  addressed  by  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  I  believe  I  must  go  on 
record  as  to  my  position  on  this  tax 
package. 

I  voted  against  the  rule  on  this  bill 
because  I  do  not  believe  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  designed  to  affect  every 
American  citizen,  in  some  fashion,  should 
be  closed  to  amendment,  or  limited  to 
different  views.  I  favor  some  aspects  of 
this  bill  while  I  disapprove  of  others.  Due 
to  the  closed  rule,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
vote  accordingly. 

We  all  favor  stimulation  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  need  more  jobs  now.  Yet  we 
need  to  look  at  the  cost,  especially  as  to 
inflation.  I  favor:  First,  the  new  jobs 
tax  credit;  second,  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing tax  cuts;  and  third,  the  increases  in 
standard  deductions,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  the  tax  rebate  provision  of  this  bill. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  program 
outlined  in  title  I  of  the  legislation  will 
be  an  effective  stimulus  to  the  economy 
at  this  time.  Both  the  tax  rebate  provi- 
sions and  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  are  inflationary, 
costing  the  Federal  Government,  ulti- 
mately the  taxpayer,  over  $10  billion  this 
year. 

The  options  which  are  presented  today 
will  either  favor  low-income  families,  or 
low-  to  middle-income  families,  and  this 
I  would  favor  if  I  believed  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  options  would  be  effective. 
But  will  the  benefits  derived  from  such 


programs  be  worth  the  overall  cost?  Will 
those  who  will  be  benefited  be  helped 
more  than  they  are  hurt?  I  submit  that 
the  inherent  dangers  of  inflation  and  the 
dubious  nature  of  the  benefits  to  the 
economy  to  be  derived  from  this  gra- 
tuity, make  the  rebate  proposal  unsoimd. 

We  have  already  voted  an  additional 
$4  billion  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  jobs,  jobs  which  will  bring  tax 
revenue  to  the  treasury.  The  imemploy- 
ment  problem  in  this  coimtry  is  severe 
and  I  favor  job  stimulation  such  as  the 
public  works  programs.  I  also  favor  se- 
lective tax  credits  contained  in  this  bill. 
But  the  rebate  will  provide,  at  best,  a 
small,  sporadic  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
Fifty  dollars  in  today's  economy  is  a  min- 
imal amount,  it  will  not  provide  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  Even  when  concentrated 
in  a  family  with  multiple  dependents,  it 
is  still  a  one-shot  deal  of  limited  pur- 
chasing power  which  will  increase  the 
deficit  by  $10.1  billion. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  wants.  This  proposal  will 
not  help  those  hardest  hit  by  the  tax 
structure  in  this  country.  The  saying 
"you  do  not  get  something  for  nothing" 
applies  here;  $50  per  person  is  translated 
into  a  $10.1  billion  increase  in  the  na- 
tional deficit.  I  believe  that  the  deficit 
will  ultimately  be  paid  by  those  taxpayers 
who  do  not  benefit  by  the  program  which 
will  create  it. 

I  maintain  that  portions  of  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today  are  ill-con- 
ceived and  would  be  ineffective  if  imple- 
mented. It  is  not  the  type  of  economic 
simulus  the  countrj-  needs  at  this  time. 
I  must  agree,  in  tliis  case,  with  the  state- 
ment it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  do 
something  that  is  WTong.  especially  when 
that  something  is  going  to  cost  this 
country  billions  of  dollars.  The  American 
taxpayer  is  going  to  pay  for  this  tax 
package  one  way  or  another,  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  should  benefit 
from  it.  I  am  not  convinced  by  what  I 
have  heard  today  that  that  will  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3477.  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion and  Simplification  Act  of  1977.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  ability  to  implement 
the  key  elements  of  the  congressional 
economic  stimulus  package  for  fiscal 
year  1977.  I  share  with  them  the  hope 
that  this  tax  proposal  will  provide  the 
economy  with  the  impetus  required  to 
move  us  into  self-sustaining  growth.  Un- 
less and  until  the  economy  is  operating 
at  full  employment  we  will  continue  to 
face  large  deficits,  lose  billions  of  dollars 
of  potential  output,  and  impose  great 
personal  costs  on  the  missions  of  our 
citizens  who  cannot  find  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  have  listened  to  many  ex- 
pert witnesses  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  is  both  a  necessary  and  prudent 
response  to  the  faltering  economic  re- 
covery. 

Much  debate  has  focused  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tax  cuts  for  individuals.  The 
proper  mix  of  refiuids,  revisions,  and  re- 
ductions have  been  examined  in  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Budget  Committees,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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However.  I  find  the  most  Important  as- 
pect of  this  tax  package  Is  t  le  proposal 
for  business  tax  reductions  lesigned  to 
encourage  business  to  hire  additional 
new  employees.  This  empkyment  tax 
credit  proposal  deserves  o\i  vigoroxis 
support. 

Last  month  I  introduced  H.R.  2691. 
the  Small  Business  Tax  Reduction  Act. 
This  bin  had  the  support  of  74  cospon- 
sors.  Members  from  34  States  represent- 
ing both  parties  and  bridging  wide  ideo- 
logical differences  believed  that  it  was 
time  for  the  Federal  Governn  ent  to  pro- 
vide strong  financial  Incent  ves  to  the 
private  sector  to  create  new  jobs.  Over 
the  long  haul  it  Is  only  the  pr  vate  sector 
which  can  provide  the  millions  of  jobs 
that  are  needed  to  reduce  ime  nployment 
and  meet  the  expected  groirth  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  employment  tax  credl  contained 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
Is  Identical  in  concept,  though  smaller  in 
scope,  than  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2691. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Con  mittee  de- 
serves our  gratitude  for  cutti  ig  through 
the  fog  of  rhetoric  and  seeing  that  an 
eflacient  way  of  increasing  emi  iloyment  is 
by  reducing  the  costs  of  hlrini ;  labor.  For 
the  past  15  years,  the  Federil  Govern- 
ment has  systematically  increased  the 
costs  of  employers  of  hiring  p  ;ople  while 
the  costs  of  using  capital  hai  e  been  re- 
duced. Retirement,  health  ar  d  employ- 
ment insurance  taxes,  and  minimum 
wage  levels  have  risen  while  ;ax  credits 
for  equipment  and  facilities  a  id  acceler- 
ated amortization  and  deprec  atlon  rules 
have  been  offered  to  firms  in  ,he  private 
sector.  In  the  face  of  these  a  :tions  it  is 
not  too  surprising  that  the  gro  ivth  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  has  no  t  increased 
fast  enough  to  offset  the  rapic  growth  in 
the  labor  force  and  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  risen. 

The  committee  bill  provides  employers 
with  an  income  tax  credit  of  40  percent 
of  additions  to  the  first  $4,20}  of  wages 
paid  to  additional  employees  ii  1977  and 
1978.  Generally,  the  maximun>  credit  al- 
lowed per  each  employee  is  ;  1,680;  the 
maximum  total  credit  for  an  '  employer 
is  limited  to  $40,000.  The  bill  requires  a 
3 -percent  increase  over  the  i  rior  year's 
wages  for  an  employer  to  gain  any  credit. 
This  rule  is  designed  to  insuie  that  the 
bill  does  not  reward  employers  for  hiring 
that  would  have  taken  place  ar  yhow.  The 
bill  provides  an  incentive  to  hire  above 
and  beyond  normal  employme  nt  growth. 
The  bill  also  contains  provis  ons  which 
preclude  artificial  Increases  in  employ- 
ment; that  Is,  dividing  full-time  into 
part-time  or  part-year  jobs.  * 

By  placing  a  $40,000  cap  on  the  avail- 
able credit  its  impact  is  targeted  on  the 
small  sector  of  the  economy,  rhis  is  the 
most  labor  intensive  industries  which  are 
most  sensitive  to  labor  costs,  i  .nd  will  be 
most  responsive  to  this  incen  Ive  to  ex- 
pand their  hiring.  In  the  past  5  years 
employment  in  goods-produc  ng  indus- 
tries: that  is,  contract  construction  and 
manufacturing  declined  by  4)0,000-  si- 
multaneously employment  in  s<  rvice-'pro- 
ducing  industries;  that  is,  servi  ;es.  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  rose  by  6  million 
It  is  on  the  sectors  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  ability  to  absorb  the  growing  la- 
bor force  and  which  hold  tte  greatest 


potential  for  future  increases  In  employ- 
ment that  tax  Incentives  should  be  tar- 
geted. Moreover,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  projected  that  the  jobs 
created  by  these  types  of  small  businesses 
win  be  filled  by  low-income,  marginally 
skilled  workers  who  make  up  a  dispro- 
portionately large  share  of  our  Nation's 
7  million  unemployed. 

This  employment  tax  credit  provision 
will  be  in  effect  for  2  years  and  should  be 
viewed  as  an  experiment.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
acted  to  insure  that  a  systematic  evalua- 
tion of  this  credit  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Treasury.  Congress  will  be  informed 
on  the  number  of  jobs  created,  adminis- 
trative problems,  the  net  revenue  losses 
and  the  distribution  of  utilization  of  the 
credit  by  the  industry  and  area. 

The  $40,000  cap  and  the  threshold  of 
eligibility  of  103  percent  of  last  year's 
wage  base  do  act  as  a  constraint  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  credit.  I  would  point  out 
that  these  restrictions  could  easily  be 
modified;  namely,  an  $80,000  cap  or  a 
101 -percent  FUTA  base,  so  that  more 
employers  would  be  induced  to  increase 
their  work  forces.  If  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  are  favorable  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  credit  be  expanded. 

Several  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  employment  tax  credit.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  employment  tax  credit  will  lead 
to  distortions  in  the  maricetplace  by  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  hire  more  people. 
Every  subsidy  creates  a  distortion;  the 
investment  tax  credit  provides  an  in- 
centive to  substitute  capital  for  labor. 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  offer  to  give  up 
the  investment  tax  credit  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  distortion  in  the  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  efficiency  of  the  employment  tax 
credit  must  be  viewed  in  comparison  to 
the  alternatives  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  have  seen  no  convincing  logic 
or  quantitative  studies  which  have  shown 
that  either  an  increase  in  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  10  to  12  percent  or  the 
reduction  of  4  percent  of  the  5.85  percent 
employers  share  of  payroll  taxes  will  lead 
to  a  substantial  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

If  the  Investment  tax  credit  has  merit 
It  is  because  it  may  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  long-run  capital  formation.  I  would 
hke  to  point  out  two  things.  First,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  soon  be- 
gin a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
structure  of  business  taxes  and  their  re- 
lationship to  capital  formation.  It  would 
be  presumptious  and  premature  to  raise 
the  investment  tax  credit  before  that  ex- 
amination is  completed.  Second,  let  us 
acknowledge  that  capital  formation  in- 
volves any  productive  activity  which  con- 
tributes to  future  output  rather  than 
current  consumption.  Business  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  in  partic- 
ular, is  only  a  part  of  total  capital  forma- 
tion and  not  necessarily  the  most  produc- 
tive part.  Business  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  or  for  executive 
and  worker  training  are  just  as  much 
capital  formation  as  investment  in  bricks 
and  mortar.  While  Investment  and  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  are  clearly  critical 
to  economic  growth,  massive  evidence  has 
been  accumulating  in  recent  years  that 
probably  the  most  important  component 


of  that  capital  Is  human  capital,  the 
know-how  based  on  training  and  experi- 
ence, along  with  habits  of  productive  la- 
bor. That  human  capital  Is  acquired  by 
education  and  training.  Most  Importantly 
It  is  acquired  by  actual  job  experience. 
The  employment  tax  credit  Is  addressed 
to  this  source  of  capital  formation. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  employment 
tax  credit  would  affect  only  34  percent  of 
the  labor  market.  While  this  estimate  is 
questionable,  the  observation  is  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  the  bill.  The  em- 
ployment tax  credit  is  targeted  to  gain 
the  maximum  impact  on  creating  new 
jobs.  It  is  asserted  that  the  employment 
tax  credit  would  be  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  devising  an  ingenious  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  credit  will  be  based  on  the 
basis  of  existing  records;  namely,  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  system, 
and  without  making  complex  calcula- 
tions. The  Information  required  for 
claiming  the  credit  In  1977  has  already 
been  reported. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
concept  and  vote  to  pass  H.R.  3477. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  as  being  not 
only  untimely,  but  ineffective  to  the  goal 
we  are  trying  to  reach — namely  stimu- 
lating our  economy  without  triggering 
additional  inflation.  We  are  not  reducing 
taxes.  We  are  increasing  them.  Inflation 
is  the  meanest  tax  of  aU  and  hurts  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich. 

There  are  three  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure which  particularly  concern  me — the 
$50  rebate  proposal  coupled  with  the  low- 
ering; of  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
business  tax  credit  for  the  creation  of 
new  jobs. 

I  believe  we  should  be  very  careful  In 
considering  a  limited  one-shot  solution 
in  the  form  of  small  tax  rebates.  First  of 
all,  a  $50  rebate  is  not  large  enough  for 
an  individual  to  use  in  buying  large  items 
or  even  in  making  a  downpayment  on  a 
large  item.  Neither  is  it  going  to  provide 
a  sizable  one-time  boost  to  our  economy 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  projected  that 
the  payments  will  not  be  completed  until 
late  summer.  This  means  that  these 
moneys  will  be  entering  the  economy  not 
at  one  time  but  rather  in  small  incre- 
ments. Further,  since  the  rebates  will  also 
go  to  beneficiaries  of  social  security,  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  other  income  main- 
tenance programs,  a  costly  screening 
process  will  have  to  be  instituted  to  see  to 
it  that  double  payments  are  not  made.  I 
do  not  know  from  where  money  for  this 
process  is  going  to  come. 

What  concerns  me  most  of  all  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  this 
money.  It  is  not  waiting  in  the  Treasury 
for  our  use.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  alone  will  increase  our  Federal  defi- 
cit by  $10  bilhon.  Added  to  that  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  borrowing  money  at  a 
time  when  business  is  just  beginning  to 
recover  and  needs  to  replenish  its  inven- 
tories. Additional  Federal  borrowing 
could  conceivably  crowd  out  needed  pri- 
vate borrowing,  putting  new  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates  and  the  money 
supply.  What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  infiatlon. 

To  further  color  this  darkening  picture 
of  deficit  spending.  In  another  part  ol 
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this  bill  we  are  reducing  revenues  through 
an  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
and  other  proposals.  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  really  serious  about  economic  stim- 
ulus, It  would  be  far  wiser  to  cut  in- 
dividual taxes  for  all  on  a  permanent 
basis,  a  move  which  would  at  least  help 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  on  increased 
taxes  and  hence,  decreased  purchasing 
power. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  tax 
credit.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  tax 
credit  will  do  anything  toward  finding 
the  needed  long-term  solutions  to  unem- 
ployment and  decreased  production. 
Without  tlie  Incentive  of  strong  consumer 
demand  which  stimulates  business  ac- 
tivity, there  is  just  no  reason  for  an  em- 
ployer to  add  additional  personnel  per- 
manently to  receive  a  one-time  partial 
wage  subsidy.  Is  he  going  to  retain  that 
employee  when  the  subsidy  is  terminated 
if  production  has  not  increased?  The 
answer  Is  "no".  It  does  not  make  good 
business  sense. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  Federal  funds 
to  make  capital  available  to  businesses, 
I  believe  It  should  come  as  an  Increase 
in  investment  resources  which  could,  In 
turn,  be  used  for  expansion  of  plants  and 
machinery.  With  this  expansion  will 
come  increased  jobs  on  a  much  more  per- 
manent basis. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  our  hurry  to  do  something,  we  are 
going  to  defeat  our  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  economy  and  instead,  help  to 
bring  on  what  we  are  so  earnestly  trying 
to  prevent — further  infiation.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  I  feel  I  must  vote  against 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  3477.  the  Tax  Re- 
duction and  Simplification  Act  of  1977. 
This  bill  will  pour  out  billions  of  dollars 
in  so-called  tax  rebates  that  will  have 
little  effect  in  spurring  the  economy.  In- 
stead, the  major  impact  will  be  larger 
Federal  deficits,  more  inflation,  and  a 
further  drain  on  the  private  sector 
capital  market. 

H.R.  3477  will  provide  a  $50  giveaway 
for  just  about  everybody.  The  cost  of  this 
handout  will  be  approximately  $10.1  bil- 
lion. More  than  a  fourth  of  the  money 
will  be  distributed  without  regard  to  tax 
liability.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  a  gen- 
eral welfare  payment  rather  than  a  tax 
rebate. 

Taxpayers  with  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  less  than  $30,000  will  be  eligible 
under  the  program.  Those  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  so- 
cial security,  supplemental  security  in- 
come, railroad  retirement,  and  black  lung 
benefits  will  also  be  entitled  to  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Moreover,  these  rebates  will  do  little 
to  help  the  economy.  Rather  than  pro- 
viding the  genuine  long-term  tax  relief 
that  is  needed,  the  $50  rebate  is  an  ill- 
conceived  one  shot  affair.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns, 
commenting  on  an  earlier  $50-for-every- 
body  scheme,  said  such  payments  are  "an 
Inefficient  way  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy." All  the  rebates  would  accomplish 
is  to  boost  retail  sales  for  a  few  weeks. 
Businessmen  will  not.  Burns  said,  make 
long-term  Investment  commitments  on 


the  basis  of  a  few  weeks  of  rising  retail 
trade. 

These  rebates  will,  however,  increase 
the  Federal  deficit.  Another  $10  billion 
will  be  piled  on  to  our  already  staggering 
public  debt,  a  debt  that  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  $700  billion  mark.  The  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt  for  this  year 
alone  will  run  about  $42  biUion.  There 
must  be  some  limit  or  else  we  risk  double- 
digit  inflation  and  financial  disaster. 

The  $10  billion  in  rebates  will  also  put 
further  pressure  on  the  financial  market. 
Federal  Government  borrowing  crowds 
out  others  who  are  trying  to  borrow.  Con- 
sequently, American  businesses  will  have 
a  harder  time  getting  the  investment 
capital  needed  to  help  build  our  economy. 

Industries  like  construction  which  are 
so  dependent  on  credit  would  be  especial- 
ly hard  hit.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrows,  money  and  resources  are 
taken  from  mortgages  and  construction 
loans  for  homes,  and  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial building.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  for  every  $10  billion  the  Federal 
Government  borrows — the  approximate 
cost  of  the  rebate  program — 500.000  new 
housing  starts  cannot  begin  due  to  lack 
of  mortgage  funds.  This  lack  of  housing 
starts  results  In  the  direct  loss  of  over 
1  million  jobs  and  the  indirect  loss  of 
over  2  million  more  in  affiliated  indus- 
tries. This  is  hardly  the  way  to  get  our 
economy  moving. 

Nobel  Prize-winning  economist  Milton 
Friedman  Is  in  agreement  with  these 
views.  Professor  Friedman  has  sharply 
criticized  President  Carter's  plan  to 
stimulate  the  economy  through  tax  cuts 
and  increased  Federal  spending.  In  his 
view  the  Carter  stimulus  package  will 
only  produce  more  infiation. 

Professor  Friedman  has  come  down 
especially  hard  against  the  $50  rebate.  In 
a  March  7  interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  Friedman  stated: 

If  we're  going  to  reduce  taxes,  we  should 
at  least  reduce  them  In  a  way  that  will  give 
people  an  incentive  to  save  more  or  work 
harder,  not  simply  drop  checks  out  of  air- 
planes. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  that  in- 
terview which  discusses  the  proposed  $50 
rebate : 

Q.  Professor  Friedman,  will  President  Car- 
ter's program  of  tax  cuts  and  spending  stim- 
ulate the  economy? 

A.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  package  which 
will  stimulate  anything.  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment stimulate  the  economy  by  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  of  the  public  and 
putting  it  Into  another  pocket?  The  rebate 
plan,  for  example,  would  distribute  $50  apiece 
to  most  consumers.  As  a  result,  those  con- 
sumers will  tend  to  spend  more.  But  where 
will  the  Government  get  the  money  to  send 
out  the  rebates? 

Q.  But  almost  everyone  looks  on  the  re- 
bate as  a  good  way  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy— 

A.  It  appears  to  be  a  stimulant  because 
people  are  looking  ^t  tne  visible  effects  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  Invisible  effects. 
The  $50  rebate  checks  and  the  extra  ex- 
penditures by  consumers  that  will  result  are 
very  visible.  The  people  who  will  not  have 
employment  because  the  Government  will 
borrow  the  money  or  cause  more  inflation 
are  not  very  visible.  Nobody  notices  them. 

Q.  How  about  the  proposals  for  increasing 
federal  outlays  on  public  works  and  public- 
service  jobs,  which  are  also  part  of  the  Car- 
ter program? 


A.  The  same  thing  applies.  If  the  Govern- 
ment spends  money  on  a  public-works  pro- 
gram or  hires  people,  where  does  It  get  the 
money  to  spend? 

Q.  So  you  beUeve  the  Carter  program  will 
do  more  harm  than  good — 

A.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that's  the  case. 
I'm  in  favor  of  tax  reduction  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  as  the  only  effective  way 
to  put  a  lid  on  total  Government  spending. 
But  the  particular  form  of  tax  reduction  that 
Is  proposed  in  this  program  is  undesirable. 
It  proposes  to  give  rebates  on  a  basis  that 
has  no  relation  to  r^urrent  activity. 

If  we're  going  to  reduce  taxes,  we  should 
at  least  reduce  them  in  a  way  that  will  give 
people  an  incentive  to  save  more  or  work 
harder,  not  simply  drop  checks  out  of  air- 
planes. We  ought  to  make  It  a  permanent 
reduction  in  taxes. 

A  permanent  reduction  in  taxes  is  what 
we  need,  not  a  one-shot  $50  giveaway 
scheme.  Permanent  tax  rate  reductions 
would  strengthen  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  They  would  help  create 
new  and  meaningful  jobs.  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  H.R.  3477  and  support  for  the 
alternative  of  a  permanent  tax  rate  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  In  favor  of  H.R.  3477,  the  Tax  Re- 
duction and  Simplification  Act  of  1977. 
This  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  was  bom  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

The  economic  stimulus  package  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  was 
designed  to  be  a  balanced  program  which 
would  rejuvenate  our  sagging  economy. 
TTie  administration's  package  was  in- 
tended to  both  stimulate  consumer 
spending  and  to  create  a  climate  condu- 
cive to  full  utilization  of  industrial  capac- 
ity. This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  rebate  to  individuals  which 
would  generate  consumer  spending.  Ad- 
ditionally, employers  were  to  receive  an 
option  Ijetween  Increasing  their  invest- 
ment tax  credit  or  taking  a  payroll  tax 
credit.  It  was  believed  this  would  create 
incentives  which  would  promote  indus- 
try to  fully  utilize  its  facilities  and  to 
hire  new  employees. 

I  am  generally  unsympathetic  to  such 
programs  of  economic  stimulation.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  $11.4  billion  proposed 
by  the  administration  to  be  spent  In  the 
rebate  program,  plus  the  $4.2  billion 
which  would  be  lost  in  business  tax  cred- 
its, would  be  much  more  effectively  used 
In  the  creation  of  jobs.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  provide  a  temporary  stimulus 
to  the  economy  by  issuing  a  rebate  check 
or  providing  Industry  with  tax  credits, 
but  these  measures  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  either  provide  a  sustained  growth  or 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  The  real  prob- 
lem we  face  is  not  whether  every  Ameri- 
can will  have  an  additional  $50  in  his 
pocket  to  spend,  but  whether  we  will  put 
the  vast  number  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work.  To  a  working  man, 
$50  per  family  member  will  have  little 
impact  on  his  lifestyle.  But  for  those  who 
are  out  of  work,  who  have  or  are  about  to 
exhaust  their  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  or  who  have  never  had  a  job; 
$15.6  billion  in  jobs  programs  could  do 
much  more  to  restore  their  ruptured  lives 
and  self-respect. 

However,  since  It  is  clearly  the  will 
of  the  President  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee   to  stimulate   the   economy 
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through   the   tax   system 
through  the  direct  creation 
support  the  committee's 
represents  a  substantial 
lishing  a  balanced  and 
of  tax  incentives. 

By  using  a  phased-out 
$25,000  and  $30,000,  the  c«x 
targeted  the  rebate  toward 
who  both  need  a  $50  rebatt 
most,  and  who  at  the  same 
spend  it  most  rapidly. 

Additionally,  the  rebate  u 
expanded  from  taxpayers  an 
pendents,  social  security, 
road  retirement  fund 
elude  recipients  of  VA 
pensation,     black     lung 
State-administered  supplv.i^, 
and  AFDC  recipients.  These 
people  consist  of  some  of 
members  of  our  population, 
sure  that  if  the  objective  of 
to  encourage  consumer 
individuals  will  be  among 
spend  their  money  on  coru,i^ 
By  increasing  the  standan ' 
to  $2,400  for  individuals  anc 
joint  returns,  the  spendable 
many  middle-  and  low- 
will  be  increased.  This 
more  equitable  to  low-  and 
come  families  who  do  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the 
duciions.    Additionally,    the 
adopted   a   new   concept   of 
bracketing   in    the   tax 
stated,  this  builds  the 
tion  into  the  tax  table-  so  tha 
ity  beigns  at  $2,401   for  ind 
turns  and  $3,001  for  joint  r« 
Instead   of  providing  an 
businesses  between  an  inves 
credit  or  a  social  security 
credit,  the  committee  wiselj 
provide  employers  with  a  tax 
to  40  percent  of  the  first  $4,« 
of  $1,680 — of  wages  to  each 
employee.   To   insure   that 
would  be  directed  at  small 
which  need  the  help  most 
to  $40,000  per  year.  Also,  an 
for  10  percent  on  the  first  $4,2(iu 
paid  to  additional  handicapp-d 
nel  was  given  with  a  $40  000  1 
credit  too.  The  committee's 
Job  crellts  will  assure  that 
nesses  which  truly  wLsh  to  ] 
Ployees  will  be  encouraged 

Finally,  the  committee  e^^ 
$35  general  tax  credit  for  all 
the  $35  credit  extra  exe 
aged  and  blind,  and  the 
credit.  In  extending  the 
credit,  the  committee  reu..,. 
ous  mequlty  which  denied  th 
working  AFDC  recipients 
their  children  were  on  a  ei 
to  provide  more  than  half  of 
dren's  support.  Now  all  AF 
with  earned  income  will  be 
the  earned  income  credit. 

I  believe  that  barring  the 
a  massive  jobs  program, 
50.  this  legislation  will  ' 
the  needed  stimulus  our  u 
omy  so  desperately  needs 
deserves  the  support  of 
colleagues. 

o^?'"-  PODD.  Mr.  Chairman 
Reduction  and  Simplification 
before  us  today  is  a 
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tlve  by  this  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  attack  the  disturbing  unem- 
ployment problems  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  measure  which,  with  only  some 
reservations.  I  can  support,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

This  Nation  is  still  suflfering  from  seri- 
ous economic  problems,  Mr.  Chairman, 
despite  somewhat  optimistic  predictions 
for  the  future.  Our  rate  of  economic 
growth  declined  sharply  in  the  la.st 
months  of  1976,  and  the  latest  unem- 
ployment figures  show  an  increase. 

In  New  England,  especially  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut,  we  are  especially 
hard-hit  by  joblessness  and  declining 
economic  growth.  Unemployment  is 
causing  great  hardships  for  many  of  our 
con.stituents  in  the  industrial  Northeast. 

My  own  congressional  district,  the 
eastern  half  of  Connecticut,  unfortu- 
nately still  has  "double-digit"  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  three  of  the  five  major  la- 
bor market  areas. 

These  statistics  represent  an  improve- 
ment over  the  jobless  rate  of  January 
1976,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  are  worse 
than  the  rates  for  December  1976.  As  of 
January  1977,  my  district  had  the  fol- 
lowing jobless  rates  by  labor  market 
area:  Danielson,  11.6  percent;  Middle- 
town.  10.5  percent;  New  London,  6.2  per- 
cent: Norwich,  10  6  percent;  and  Wil- 
limantic,  6.2  percent. 

So  I  believe  that  this  Congress  must 
continue  taking  the  aggressive  action  to 
improve  our  economy  thai  it  began  last 
month  by  passing  the  extension  to  the 
local  public  works  bill  to  create  thous- 
sands  of  jobs. 

The  tax  bill  before  us  today  represents 
such  an  initiative  because  it  is  a  four- 
pronged  package  to  stimulate  consumer 
and  business  spending,  which  should 
lead  to  increased  demand,  increased  pro- 
duction, increased  indastrial  expansion 
and  thus,  increased  employment. 

The  bill  further  makes  significant 
simplifications  in  the  procedures  and 
tables  used  by  taxpayers  to  compute  their 
tax  obligations.  These  changes  should 
make  it  much  easier  for  about  95  per- 
cent of  our  taxpayers  to  file  their  re- 
turns. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  each  part 
of  this  tax  package,  Mr.  Chairman.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  using  the  tax  system  to  im- 
prove our  economy.  However,  one  part 
of  the  package  is  seriously  deficient,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  it  later. 

The  $50  per  taxpayer  rebates,  phased 
out  at  higher  Income  levels,  and  the  $50 
payments  to  beneficiaries  of  special  pro- 
grams such  as  Social  Security,  Veterans' 
Administration  pensions,  and  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  should 
be  a  quick,  one-time  injection  of  money 
into  the  consumer  spending  pipeline. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  took  measures  to  mini- 
mize the  chances  of  double  payments  to 
most  citizens.  I  am,  however,  concerned 
that  tlie  phase-out  of  rebates  to  people 
earning  more  than  $25,000  annually,  with 
no  rebates  to  those  earning  more  than 
$30,000  per  year,  is  a  little  shortsighted 
since  a  family  of  any  size  wUl  have  to 
spend  its  rebate  also,  given  the  cost  of 
living. 

But  I  do  think  the  rebate  concept  is 


valid  as  a  means  of  providing  quick 
stimulus,  and  that  it  is  a  worthy  com- 
plement to  less-rapid  jobs  creation  pro- 
grams such  as  public  works  and  public 
service  jobs  projects. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
nearly  61  percent  of  these  tax  rebates 
should  go  to  persons  who  earn  $15,000 
and  less  per  year,  because  it  Is  this  Na- 
tion's moderate-income  and  low-income 
citizens  who  suffer  the  most  in  periods 
of  economic  stress. 

The  second  salutary  feature  of  this 
lax  measure  are  the  Increases  it  provides 
for  standard  deductions  for  single  peo- 
ple and  married  couples  filing  joint  re- 
turns. Under  this  provision,  the  stand- 
ard deductions  would  be  $2,400  for  single 
persons,  and  $3,000  for  these  couples. 

Tliese  increases  in  the  standard  de- 
ductions mean  more  money  for  con- 
sumers to  use  in  our  economy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—another jobs  stimulus  proposal.  It 
also  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
changes  will  be  refiected  in  reduced 
withholding  beginning  May  1.  1977,  and 
that  nearly  90  percent  of  the.se  tax  de- 
creases will  go  to  persons  earning  $15,000 
and  less  annually. 

Third,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simpli- 
fication Act  extends  through  1978  the 
existing  individual  and  corporate  tax 
cuts  first  instituted  in  1975  and  con- 
tinued last  year.  These  reductions  in- 
clude the  general,  $35-per-person  tax 
credit,  the  earned  income  credit  and  the 
corporate  surtax  exemption. 

Without  the  extension  contained  In 
this  measure,  these  tax  cuts  would  expire 
this  year,  thus  causing  a  sharp  tax  in- 
crease at  the  end  of  1977.  Such  a  great 
tax  hike  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
economic  interests  of  this  country  and 
might  imdercut  the  economic  stimulus 
actions  we  are  trying  to  take. 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  little  I  can  quarrel  with  in  this 
tax  act  before  us.  However,  the  fourth 
part  of  this  measure  causes  me  great 
problems,  and  it  is  here  where  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Ullman)  and  his  colleagues. 

In  the  name  of  "jobs  creation,"  the 
committee  has  instead  proposed  a  tax 
reduction  anangement  which  would 
have  serious  negative  consequences  for 
the  Northeast.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
new  jobs  tax  credit  for  businesses  which 
increase  their  employment,  and  I  must 
oppose  this  provision  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  administration's  plan  for  in- 
creased investment  tax  credits  or  social 
security  payroll  tax  credits. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
its  face,  the  committees  jobs  tax  credit 
sounds  promising.  It  is  designed  to  give 
businesses,  especially  small  businesses, 
the  incentive  to  hire  new  employees,  and 
there  is  even  further  incentive  to  pro- 
mote increased  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  goals  under- 
lying the  new  jobs  tax  credit  certainly 
are  laudable,  the  specific  devices  created 
by  the  committee  to  reach  them  are  not. 
These  devices  undercut,  if  not  destroy, 
any  real  value  to  the  program  as  far  as 
the  Northeast  is  concerned,  and  regions 
such  as  mine  are  the  ones  which  need 
the  most  help. 
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There  also  are  major  questions  wheth- 
er this  program  is  the  best  way  to  create 
more  jobs  and  thus  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy. 

Specifically,  the  committee  would  give 
employers  an  income  tax  credit  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  first  $4,200  of  wages  paid  to 
new  employees  hired  above  the  level  of 
workers  they  had  on  board  last  year. 
Generally,  the  maximum  credit  for  one 
new  worker  would  be  $1,680  and  the  to- 
tal yearly  credit  would  be  limited  to  $40,- 
000  per  business. 

By  limiting  the  total  credit,  the  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  assist  small  businesses, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  worthy  objective. 
But  by  this  means,  the  committee  has 
limited,  if  not  eliminated,  any  incentive 
for  larger  firms  to  increa.se  their  hiring. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  major  fiaw  in  any 
economic  program  to  overlook  the  con- 
tributions large  firms  might  make  to  our 
national  effort  to  reduce  unemployment. 

Furthermore,  the  new  jobs  tax  credit 
as  it  is  presently  designed  will  not  help 
any  industry  which  is  not  expanding. 
Declining  or  stable  industries  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  jobs  tax  credit,  and  it  is 
these  firms  which  need  the  m.ost  assist- 
ance. 

ThLs  means  the  credit  would  discrim- 
inate Bgp.inst  the  Northeast,  where  our 
economy  is  contracting,  and  it  would  only 
assist  sections  of  the  country  which  al- 
ready are  prospering.  Such  a  measure 
would  perpetuate  the  economic  di.spari- 
ties  among  the  different  regions  of  this 
Nation,  possibly  causing  those  who  now 
suffer  even  more  economic  hurt. 

This  Congres:-  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen.  Mi-.  Chairman. 

There  are  questions  about  exactly  how 
much  of  the  labor  force  would  benefit 
from  this  new  jobs  tax  credit,  also.  It  has 
been  reported  that  only  the  low-paid, 
semiskilled  workers  now  employed  most- 
ly in  the  service  industries,  not  the  most- 
productive  sector  of  the  econom.y,  would 
benefit.  Some  66  percent  of  the  labor 
force  woulJ  be  left  out,  according  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Lastly,  I  mast  disagree  strenuously 
with  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  left 
the  fishing  industry  out  of  the  new  jobs 
tax  credit  program,  ostensibly  because 
this  industry  has  a  special  tax-record - 
keeping  situation. 

When  he  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Ullman)  responded 
to  my  question  by  saying  that  his  staff 
would  investigate  ways  that  the  program 
could  be  adapted  for  the  fishing  industry 
and  also  would  study  other  tax-related 
measures  to  assist  this  hard-hit  industry 

I  appreciate  that  promise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
results  of  these  studies.  But  in  the  in- 
terim, I  think  the  exclusion  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  only  adds  to  my  doubts 
about  the  jobs  tax  credit  program. 

The  jobs  tax  credit  is  an  interesting 
and  innovative  concept,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  more  examination 
and  refinement,  perhaps  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. I  do  think  it  has  the  potential, 
after  more  study,  to  help  us  reduce  our 
unemployment,  and  I  think  the  chair- 
man should  be  commended  for  proposing 
such  a  new  plan.  But  I  do  not  believe 
now  is  the  time  to  put  that  plan  into 
action. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adm.inistration's  proposal  to  allow  busi- 
nesses to  increase  their  investment  tax 
credit  by  2  percent  would  seem  to  bene- 
fit those  capital-intensive  Industries, 
such  as  the  tool-and-die  trade,  which 
abound  in  Connecticut  and  the  North- 
east. 

I  would  lean  toward  this  provision  as 
a  way  to  stimulate  industrial  expansion 
and  jobs  in  our  region.  I  also  think  the 
administration's  social  security  payroll 
tax  credit  could  encourage  those  le.ss 
capital-intensive  firms  to  increase  their 
employment  rolls. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the  Tax  Re- 
duction and  SimplificafDn  Act  of  1977 
with  the  change  I  have  suggested  in  the 
committee's  proposal.  On  balance,  it  still 
is  an  important  means  by  which  we  can 
forv.ard  this  Nation's  economic  recovery. 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
offered  us  H.R.  3477.  the  Tax  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act  of  1977,  which  is 
not  much  of  a  tax  reduction. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  $12.7  billion,  mostly  by 
spreading  $50  bills  around  the  landscape. 
It  also  provides  some  tax  relief  for  low- 
income  taxpayers  and  some  modest  tax 
creciits  for  business. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  $10.1  bil- 
lion of  this  package  Is  for  the  $50  rebates 
and  handouts,  and  I  am  wonderirg  why 
this  was  ever  conceived  as  a  method  of 
stimulating  the  economy. 

No  consumer  makes  a  major  purchase 
ba'ed  on  a  one-time  $50  dole  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  No  businessman  makes 
an  investment  based  on  such  an  amazing 
stunt.  Indeed,  the  prudent  businessman 
might  reasonably  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  current  investment  plans  when  he 
sees  Government  behave  in  such  fashion. 
Some  of  us  had  hoped  that  today  would 
be  the  time  we  could  debate  an  alterna- 
tive plan  for  perm.anent  tax  reductions, 
but  the  House  Rsiles  Committee  has 
closed  the  possibility  for  such  meaningful 
amendments  Instead,  we  consider  this 
gimmicky  thing  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  a  take-it-or-leave- 
it  basis. 

Many  of  us  want  to  do  something  im- 
portant for  strong,  durable  economic 
growth  and  jobs  creation,  and  the  best 
way  to  achieve  that  goal  is  through  per- 
manent tax  reductions  for  all  income 
brackets. 

If  you  have  been  watching  the  eco- 
nomic reports  over  many  months,  as  I 
have,  you  know  that  the  weakest  phase 
of  the  economic  recovery  is  capital  in- 
vestment. Businessmen  are  scared.  The 
watch  a  big-spending  Congress  igniting 
more  infiation.  They  experience  the 
growing  cost  of  Government  regulation 
of  their  enterprises.  They  worry  abou' 
the  availability  of  energy. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  the  Chairman  of  th 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  told  the  House 
Budget  Committee  that  "our  economy 
faces  a  serious  deficiency  of  business  in- 
vestment." Other  economists  have  told  us 
the  same  thing. 
Dr.  Burns  told  us  that: 
The  underlying  difficulty  Is  that  we  have 
done  many  things  over  a  span  of  years  which 
have  been  damaging  to  the  state  of  confi- 


dence— especially  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

And  he  said  that  a  permanent,  10- 
percent,  acro.ss-the-board  reduction  of 
tax  rates  would  generate  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence we  need  for  investment  in  strong, 
durable  economic  growth. 

If  we  really  want  the  creation  of  more 
productive  jobs  for  the  American  people, 
we  will  need  investment  in  production. 
But  instead  of  recognizing  that  reality, 
the  Congress  takes  more  and  more  of  the 
peoples'  earnings  and  savings  to  redis- 
tribute in  nonproductive  ways. 

This  is  not  the  road  to  a  prosperous 
America,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  only  reliable 
policy  to  pursue  is  that  which  built 
America.  Productive  enterprise  will  grow 
hand.somely  when  there  are  adequate  re- 
wards for  work  and  investment.  The  pol- 
icy of  this  Government  for  too  many 
years  has  been  to  diminish  those  re- 
wards, and  therein  lies  the  root  of  our 
problem. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile  I 
have  doubts  regarding  the  impact  which 
certain  features  of  the  bill  are  projected 
to  have  on  the  economy,  I  believe  as  a 
whole  that  H.R.  3477  constitutes  a  bal- 
anced proposal  for  dealing  with  the 
country's  economic  problems  and  is  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
agreed  that  some  form  of  stimulus  was 
needed  to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 
Differences  arose  in  determining  the 
amount  of  tax  rebates  or  reduction  and 
program  expenditures  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  economy  without  rekind- 
ling another  round  of  inflation.  In  my 
judgment,  the  economy  is  in  need  of  an 
injection  of  fimds  that  will  launch  a 
period  of  economic  recovery.  Clearly, 
however,  the  unsatisfactory  level  of  un- 
employment and  industrial  capacity 
utilization  warrants  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  generate  demand  that  will  be 
strong  enough  in  1977  and  1978  to  in- 
duce business  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  which  in  turn  should  result 
in  reduced  unemployment. 

I  believe  that  the  rebate  feature  of 
H.R.  3477  will  provide  a  temporary  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy  that  should  increase 
consumer  spending.  Because  the  stimu- 
lus provided  by  the  rebate  is  of  a  lim- 
ited duration,  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  state  of  the 
economy  when  the  effect  of  the  rebate 
has  dissipated.  A  determination  can  then 
be  made  whether  the  economy  requires 
further  expenditures  to  sustain  the  re- 
covery or  whether  restraint  on  expendi- 
tures should  be  exercised  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  inflation.  In  addition,  grant- 
ing a  rebate  to  every  American  gives 
each  person  a  stake  in  the  economic 
recovery. 

I  approve  also  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  extending  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
bate to  those  individuals  who  are  either 
too  poor  to  file  an  income  tax  return  or 
who  do  not  owe  any  tax,  including  those 
people  on  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  I  strongly 
endorse  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
standard  deduction  to  the  fiat  amount  of 
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$3,000  for  married  couples 
ly  and  to  $2,400  for  single 
only  does  this  proposal 
sumer  spending  by  inert- 
income  for  individuals  by 
Hon  annually,  but  it  also  j 
ly  simplify  the  individual . 
turn  by  increasing  the  m 
sons  who  will  elect  the 

tion.  By  raising  the 

to  a  flat  amount — $2,400 
payers  and  $3,000  for 
filing  jointly— it  is 

many  as  5.5  million 

will  elect  the  standard 
cause  the  higher  amount 
ard  deduction  will  make 
profitable. 

Since  the  new  tables  als( 
payers  who  Itemize,  roughl/ 
of  the  taxpayers  in  the  cc 
able  to  look  up  their  tax  in 
addition,  the  increase  In 
deduction    for   low-    to    .... 
taxpayers  removes  another  4 
payers  from  the  tax  rolls, 
ment,  these  changes  repre 
tial  progress  toward 
Federal   income  tax  laws 
average  American  can 
even  prepare  his  own 
frustration  and  dismay. 

My  major  source  of  disn 
HR.  3477  concerns  the  ... 
cision  to  drop  the  increase 
small,  in  the  investment  tn 
way  of  providing  direct 
business  sector. 

I  do  find  the  new  jobs  tax 
a  fresh  and  innovative  _^, . 
Nation's  unemployment  prob 
Ing  inclusion  in  the  bill  on  a 
basis.  I  wish  the  option  of  a 
investment  tax  credit  had 

as  recommended  by  the 

As  the  bill  stands,  businesses 
tal  intensive  operations  woulji 
to  benefit  from  this  proposal 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  , 
sight  that  could  jeopardize 
Impact  of  the  stimulus  pac-.. 
total  cost  of  the  economic 
only  a  small  fraction  of 
gross  national  product — $18  b 
a  GNP  of  nearly  $1,800 

the  stimulation  program 

does  not  Involve  a  suflBcientlj 
to  affect  the  economy  signifl( 
itself.  The  success  or  failure 
nomic  package  depends  upon 
expenditures  create  a  favora. 
logical  climate  for  spending 
groups  in  the  .society,  irciudi 
ness  community.  Since  no  in 
conferred  upon  capital 
tries  by  H.R.  3477,  it  is  _.... 
opinion,  that  such  businesses 
jor  impact  on   the   Nation's 
well-being  will  feel  encouragt  d 
ernment  poUcy  to  invest  lar 
in  new  plants  and  equipment, 
reverse  may  occur — such  ente 
defer   major   investment    „^„ 
fear  of  Government  invasioi 
capital  market. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  hav^ 
a  provision  which  would  havfe 
the  business  community  with 
tween  three  options:  The  ...„ 
ment  tax  credit  of  12  percent 
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cent  credit  for  payroll  contributions  to 
social  security,  or  the  new  jobs  tax  credit. 
This  proposal  would  have  contained  the 
advantage  of  covering  as  many  busine.sses 
as  possible,  whether  they  be  labor  or 
capital  intensive.  Since  the  rule  under 
which  H.R.  3477  Ls  to  be  voted  upon  does 
not  permit  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
proposing  such  an  option  feature,  I  shall 
urge  and  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the 
election  aiforded  business  under  the  ad- 
ministration's original  stimulus  proposal 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tJiis  is  a 
soundly  balanced  package.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Members  to  support  it,  to  vote 
against  the  motion  for  recommital  and 
to  support  the  three  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
no  amendments  are  in  ovdev  except  the 
amendments  recommenced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed 
in  the  bill,  but  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  bubject  to  amendment  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

COMMITTEE    AMUNDMFKTS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:    Page   2,   in  the 
Table  of  Contents,  insert: 
Sec.  112.  Special   pnyment   to   recip-ent.'?  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children    under    approved    State 
plans. 
Sec.  U3.  Provisions    applicable    to    special 
payments  generally. 

The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee   amendment:    Page   2    In    the 
table  or  contents  entitled  title  in,  strike: 
Sec.  302.  Alternative  buslne.'^s  credit. 

And  Insert: 
Sec.  302.  New  Jobs  credit. 
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The     committee     amendment     was 
agreed  to. 

..7^2^  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  third  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee   amendment:    Page  3    il-ie    1 

strike  title  I  and  insert; 

TITLE  I— REFUND  OF  1976  INDIVIDUAL  IN- 
COMES TAXES;  PAYMENTS  TO  RECIPI- 
ENTS OP  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 

PART  I— REFUND  OF   1976  INDIVIDCAI,  INCOME 
TAXES 

Sec.  101.  Refund  of  1576  Individual  Income 
Taxes 

(a)    General  Rule.— Section  6428  (relatmg 
to  refund  ol  1974  individual  income  taxes)  is 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows : 
•Sec.  6428.  Refund  of   1976  Individual  In- 
come Taxes. 
'•(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  each  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  1976  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 
"(1)  $50  multiplied  by. 
"(2)  each  exemption  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (e)  of  section  151  for  which  the 


taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  a  deduction  for  such 
ta.sable  year. 

"(b)  Ph;\seout  Between  $26,000  and 
$30,000. — 

'•(  1 )  In  general.— If  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  his  first  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1976  exceeds  $25,000.  the 
amount  treated  n=  paid  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion { determined  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (c) )  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  so  treated 
as  the  adjusted  gross  income  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  >  ear  in  excess  of  $25,000  bears 
to  $5,000. 

"(2)     M.\HRrED    INDIVIDIALS    FILING    SEPARATE 

RETURNS —In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual 
filing  a  separate  return,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  ■$12,500'  for  '$25.- 
000-  and  by  substituting  •$3,500'  for  '$6,000'. 
"icj  LiMrrATioN  Based  on  Amount  o'p 
Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general.- The  amount  treated  as 
paid  by  rea.son  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  liability 
for  tax  for  his  first  taxable  year  beglnnlne 
In  1976.  ^ 

"(2)  REFUNn  made  TO  certain  taxpayers. — 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Indi- 
vidual who  for  hts  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1976 — 

"(A)  is  entitled  to  a  credit  under  section 
43  (relating  to  credit  for  earned  income),  or 
'■(B)(1)   has  a  dependent  child  who  lived 
with  such  individual, 
"(11)  has  earned  income,  and 
"(HI)  If  married,  filed  a  Joint  return. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph    (B)(ll).  the 
term  'earned  Income'  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  by  section  43(c)  (2) ,  except  that 
self-employment  income  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1402,  b))   .shall  be  substituted  for  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  in  clause  (li) 
of  section  43(c)(2)  (A). 

"(d)  Liability  for  Tax.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

•■(1 )  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allow- 
able under — 

'•(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

•'(B)  .section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
elderly) , 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property), 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  Incentive  programs), 

•■(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  ofllce), 

•'(F)  section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit), 

••(O)  section  44  (relathig  to  purchase  of 
new  principal  residence),  and 

"(H)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment),  plus 

•'(2)  the  tax  on  amounts  described  In  sec- 
tion 3102(c)  or  3202(c)  which  are  required 
to  be  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  of  the 
chapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

••(e)  Date  Payment  Deemed  Made. — The 
payment  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  made  on  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  Is  the  later: 

••(1)  the  date  prescribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined without  extensions)  for  filing  the 
return  of  tax  under  chapter  l  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

•'(2)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  l  for  the 
taxable  year 

'•(f)  Marttal  Status. — The  determination 
of  marital  status  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  section  143. 

"(g)  Certain  Persons  Not  Eligible. — This 
section  sliall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  trust, 
nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  nonresident  alien 
Individual" 

(b)  No  Interest  on  Individual  Income  Tax 
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Refunds  for  1976  Refunded  Wtthin  60  Days 
After  Return  Is  Filed. — In  applying  section 
6611(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  refund  within 
45  days  after  return  is  filed)  In  the  case  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  such  Code  by  an  Individual  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust  and  other  than  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individual)  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  In  1976.  "60  days"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "45  days"  each  place  it  appears 
In  such  section  6611(e). 

(c)  Appropriations  Authorized. — There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  refunds  provided  for  by  section 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)),  to  the 
extent  that  such  refunds  exceed  the  appli- 
cable liability  for  tax  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  such  section  6248. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  6428  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6428.  Refund  of  1976  Individual  in- 
come taxes." 

(e)  Efftctive  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1976. 

Sec.  102.  Refunds  Disregarded  in  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  Federal  Pro- 
grams AND  Federally  Assisted 
Programs. 
(a)  General  Rule. — Any  payment  consid- 
ered to  have  been  made  by  any  Individual 
by  reason  of  section  6428  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  Income  (or.  In  the  calendar  year 
1977  or  1978,  as  a  resource)  of  such  individ- 
ual (or  of  the  family  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber) for  purposes  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  program  which  rmdertakes  to  furnish 
aid  or  assistance  to  Individuals  or  families, 
where  eligibility  to  receive  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance (or  the  amount  of  such  aid  or  as- 
sistance) under  such  program  Is  based  on 
the  need  therefor  of  the  Individual  or  family 
Involved.  The  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated  as  a 
condition  for  Federal  financial  participation 
In  any  such  State  or  local  program  of  aid  or 
assistance  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1978. 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  102 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954"  the  following:  "(as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act 
of   1977)". 

Sec.  103.  Payments  to  the  Governments  op 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  ihe 
Virgin  Islands. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  make  separate  payments  to  the 
government  of  American  Samoa,  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  and  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  payment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  particular  possession  shall  be  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  payments  considered 
to  have  been  made  by  individual  residents  of 
that  possession  by  reason  of  section  101  of 
this  Act,  and  the  loss  to  that  possession  with 
respect  to  tax  returns  for  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1976,  by 
reason  of  sections  201  and  202  of  this  Act. 
Such  amount  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  certification 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Comptrollers  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  111  and  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  113  are  here- 
by extended  to  and   made  applicable  with 


respect  to  the  payments  considered  to  have 
been  made  by  individual  residents  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  reason  of  section  101  of  this  Act;  and  the 
payment  to  the  government  of  any  such 
possession  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  conditioned  on  compliance 
by  such  government  with  subsection  (a)  of 
section  113. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  tis 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  Payment  Not  To  Be  Considered 
Income  or  a  Reduction  in  Fed- 
eral Income  Taxes  Under  State 
Law. 

Payments  considered  to  have  been  made 
by  reason  of  section  6428  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  gross  Income  for 
purposes  of  such  Code,  and  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  a  reduction  in  tax  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A  of  such  Code  for  pur- 
poses of  any  law  of  any  State  (or  the  District 
of  Columbia)  relating  to  the  taxation  of  In- 
come. 

part  n — payments  to  recipients  op  certain 

BENEFITS 

Sec.  Ill,  Special  Payment  to  Recipients  op 
Benefits  Under  Certain  Retire- 
ment AND  Survivor  Benefit  Pro- 
grams. 

(a)  Payment.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  make  a  $50  payment 
to  each  Individual  who,  for  the  month  of 
March  1977,  was  entitled  to — 

(1)  a  monthly  benefit  payable  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(2)  a  monthly  annuity  or  pension  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  or  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974; 

(3)  a  benefit  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits  program  established  by 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  an 
eligible  individual  or  as  an  eligible  spouse), 
or  a  payment  made  In  supplementation  of 
such  benefits  under  a  State  program  of  the 
type  described  in  section  1616  of  such  Act 
or  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66  (whether 
such  program  is  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
by  the  State); 

(4)  a  benefit  under  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
(30U.S.C.  901  etseq.);  or 

(5)  compensation,  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  or  pension  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  determination  of  whether  an  individual 
was  entitled  for  March  1977  to  a  benefit 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  sections  202(j)(l)  and 
223(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and  the 
determination  of  whether  an  Individual  was 
entitled  for  such  month  to  an  annuity  or 
pension  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
made  without  the  application  of  section  5 
(a)  (11)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974. 

(b)  Special  Rules.— In  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  payment  under  such  subsection  shall 
be  made  only  to  Individuals  who  are  paid 
the  benefit,  annuity,  pension,  or  compensa- 
tion involved  for  March  1977  in  a  check 
issued  no  later  than  December  31.  1977; 

(2)  no  payment  under  such  subsection 
shall  be  made  to  any  Individual  who  Is  not  a 
resident  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  no  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive more  than  one  payment  under  such 
subsection. 


For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"resident  of  the  United  States"  means  an 
Individual  whose  address  of  record  for  pur- 
poses of  paying  the  benefit,  annuity,  pension, 
or  compensation  involved  for  March  1977  Is 
located  within  the  United  States  (as  defined 
In  section  210(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act), 
(c)  Limitation  on  Payment  to  Individ- 
uals Receiving  Income  Tax  Refunds. — Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  any  Individual  otherwise  entitled  to 
a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  is  treated  as  having  made  a  payment 
against  1976  Individual  Income  taxes  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  or 

(2)  Is  taken  Into  account  as  an  exemption 
for  purposes  of  any  such  payment  treated  as 
having  been  made  by  another  person, 

the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which  such 
Individual  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  be- 
low zero)    by  the  amount  of  any  payment 
treated  as  having  been  made  under  section 
6428  of  such  Code  to  the  extent  that  such 
payment    Is    attributable    to    an   exemption 
claimed  by  or  for  such  Individual. 
Sec.  112.  Special  Payment  to  Recipients  op 
Aid   To   Families   With    Depend- 
ent   Children    Under    Approved 
State  Plans. 

(a)  Payment. —  Every  State  (as  defined  In 
section  1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  which  has  In  effect  a  plan  for  aid  and 
services  to  needy  families  with  children  ap- 
proved under  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a  $50  pay- 
ment to  each  Individual  who,  for  the  month 
of  March  1977,  received  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  as  a  child  or  relative  un- 
der such  plan. 

(b)  Special  Rules. — In  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  payment  under  such  subsection  shall 
be  made  only  to  individuals  with  respect  to 
whom  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren for  March  1977  is  paid  in  a  check  issued 
no  later  than  December  31,  1977;  and 

(2)  no  such  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
Individual  who  is  entitled  for  March  1977 
to  a  benefit,  annuity,  pension,  or  compensa- 
tion under  any  of  the  programs  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 111(a). 

Compliance  by  any  State  with  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  a  condition 
of  its  eligibility  for  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation under  section  403  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
1978,  and  the  State's  plan  approved  under 
section  402(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
so  provide. 

(c)  Full  P^eral  Reimbursement  op 
State  Costs. — ^Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  (or  of  any  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury shall  pay  to  each  State,  in  advance 
on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  estimates  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  the  full  amount  of 
all  payments  made  by  such  State  under 
subsection  (a),  plus  an  additional  sum,  as 
compensation  for  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  such  payments, 
equal  to  the  product  of  75  cents  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  dependent  children  and 
relatives  who  for  March  1977  received  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan. 

Sec  113.  Provisions  Applicable  to  Special 
Payments  Generally. 
(a)  Recipient  Identification. — 
(1)     In    general. — Notwithstanding     any 
provision    of    Federal    law    heretofore    en- 
acted— 

(A)    the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and     Welfare,     the     Railroad     Retirement 
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Board,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Istrator  of  Veterans    Affairs, 
prlate    State    agencies 
grams  lu  supplementation  of  _ 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security- 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
each  other  with  such  informt 
In  such  form  and  after  such 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj 
mine  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  payments  authorized  iinde 
(a)    (and  to  determine  the 
such  payment  under  the 
tlon    111(c)),    and    (11)    shal 
State   agencies  referred  to  in 
(B)   of  this  paragraph  with 
tlon  and  data,  in  such  form 
processing,  as  the  Secretary  of 
may  determine  to  be  necess 
them  to  exercise  their 
section  112;  and 

(B)  the  appropriate  agency 
administering  or  supervising 
tratlon  of  its  State    plan 
section  402  of  the  Social  Sec 
the    Secretary    of    Health, 
Welfare  shall   furnish  the  SecL 
Treasury  with  such  Informatio  i 
In  such  form  and  after  such  p 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
mine  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
or    evaluate   the   estimates 
section  112(c)  and  to  exercise 
sponBlbUlties  under  section    11 

(2)  Restriction  on  use  and 
iNroRM*Tio»/. — Informaclon    an< 
nlshed  by  any  officer  or  agency 
tary  of  the  Treasury  or  to  ano 
agency  under  paragraph   (1)    l 
by   the   Secretary  or  auch   oth  l 
agency  only  for  purposes  directjy 
with    carrying   out   the   releva 
of  this   part;    and   the  Secrete. 
other  officer  or  agency  shall  es 
safegiiards  as  may  be  necessary  t 
use  or  disclosure  of  such  Inf: 
data  to  those  purposes. 

(b)  Payments   To   Be   Made 
Practicable,  Bh-c. — 

( 1 )  In  cenehal. — Payments  u 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  prt 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  d 

because  of  the  lack  of  Informp.t 
patible  computer  tapes  or  for  sin  1 
the  application  of  subsection  (I 
of  section   111   or  of  subsectjoi 
section  112  will  unduly  postpone 
of  payments  under  thl.s  part  to 
of  individuals,  the  Secretary  sh 
application  of  that  provision  tc 
gory  of  Individuals.  In  the  case 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  ., 
of  the  Treasury  shall  promptlj 
Congress  of  the  waiver,  the  cat 
dlvlduals  affected  by  the  waiver 
stances  surrounding  the  waiver, 
sons  why  such  waiver  Is  neci 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(2)  RELIEr   FROM   LIAOn-ITy.— 

tions   prescribed    by    the 
absence  of  fraud  or  gross 
extent  any  erroneous  payment  Is 
to  subsection  (b)  (3)  or  (c)  of 
to  subsection   (b)(2)    of  section 

(A)  the  recipient  of  such 
not  be  liable  to  repay  such 

(B)  all  fiscal,  disbursing,  anc 
cers  shall  be  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  making  of  such  payment 

(c)  Coordination    WrrH 
Programs.— Any  payment  made 
dividual   by  the  Secretary  of 
under  section  111(a)  or  by  a  Stat 
tlon  112(a)  shall  not  be  regards  I 
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(or.  In  the  calendar  year  1977  or  1978,  as 
a  resource)  of  such  individual  (or  of  the 
family  of  which  he  Is  a  member)  for  purposes 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  program  which 
undertakes  to  furnish  aid  or  assistance  to 
Individuals  or  families,  where  eligibility  to 
receive  such  aid  or  assistance  (or  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  a.sslstance)  under  such  pro- 
gram 13  based  on  the  need  therefor  of  the 
Individual  or  family  Involved.  The  require- 
ment imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  treated  as  a  condition  for  Federal 
financial  piartlclpation  In  any  such  State  or 
local  program  of  aid  or  assistance  for  the 
first  calendar  quarter  of  1978. 

(d)  Appropriations  Authorization. — There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  funds  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  111 
and  112. 

(e)  Payments  Not  To  Be  Considered  In- 
come.— Payments  made  under  sections  111 
(a)  and  112(a)  shall  not  be  considered  as 
gross  income  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Pevenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  rea-ding). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  reading  of  the  committee 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEiaSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  the  first  of  the  committee 
amendments  on  title  I  The  President,  in 
his  proposal,  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
V/ays  and  Means  and  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  which  would  have  provided  a  $50  per 
head  personal  income  tax  rebate,  plus 
$50  additional  for  social  security  recip- 
ients. It  was  relatively  simple.  It  was  un- 
derscandable,  and  it  was  relatively  quick 
in  terms  of  its  economic  impact. 

The  defects,  however,  of  this  proposal, 
I  think  are  quite  clear.  It  provided  for 
an  unacceptabiy  high  rate  of  so-called 
double  dipping,  that  is  to  say,  an  esti- 
mated 20  million  individuals  would  have 
been  entitled  to  tax  rebates  and  pay- 
ments on  social  security  eligibility,  plus 
some  8  million  individuals  who  would 
have  received  no  rebates,  or  reduced  re- 
bates, because  of  their  income  tax  lia- 
bility in  1976 . 

In  attempting  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
made,  I  am  afraid,  a  bad  situation  even 
worse. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Fifty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  appears. 


Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steigek)  . 

Mr.  STEIQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was 
saying  before  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  was  made — and 
we  are  delighted  to  welcome  all  of  our 
colleagties  back  on  the  floor  and  wish 
them  a  happy  afternoon — the  issue  here 
is  not  as  to  whether  to  strike  title  I, 
which  would  not  be  stricken  under  the 
rules  under  which  we  are  operating,  but, 
rather,  whether  to  adopt  the  committee 
version  versus  the  President's  version. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hope 
is  that  by  voting  "no"  the  House  will  go 
back  to  President  Carter's  original  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  started  to  say  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  was  to  add  certain  cate- 
gories of  individuals  and  thus  changed  a 
tax  rebate  program  into  something  akin 
to  a  welfare  program;  and  then  to  fi- 
nance the  benefits,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  adopted  what  I  think 
is  a  very  bad  concept,  which  is  that  we 
phai>e  out  the  rebate  for  those  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $25,000  to  $30,000,  and 
those  above  $30,000  receive  no  rebate  at 
all. 

These  changes.  Mr.  Chairman,  really 
hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  as  a 
fiscal  stimulus  tool.  The  original  idea  of 
making  a  sharp,  one-time  impact  on  the 
economy  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to 
limit  double-dipping  and  to  include  many 
who  would  otherwise  be  excluded.  Check- 
ing and  cross-checking  the  special  pay- 
ments against  tax  rebates  Ls  an  adminis- 
trative burden  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion. So  instead  of  sharply  jolting  the 
economy,  these  rebates  and  payments 
will  now  dribble  out  over  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Although  undoubtedly 
a  nice  thing  for  individual  recipients,  the 
$50  payments  and  rebates  will  be  largely 
wasted  as  far  as  economic  impact  is 
concerned. 

Ironically,  despite  these  efforts,  there 
will  still  be  some  double-dipping  going 
on,  especially  for  AFDC  recipients  and 
some  students  and  the  income  phase-out 
provisions  of  the  measure  further  negafe 
the  economic  merits  of  the  legislation. 
Excluding  taxpayers  who  shoulder  some 
40  percent  of  the  national  personal  in- 
come tax  burden  eliminates  from  the 
program  many  of  the  very  families  for 
whom  the  rebate  might  provide  the  addi- 
tional margin  needed  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  consumer  items. 
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Thus,  from  either  an  economic  or  an 
equity  standpoint,  the  actions  of  the 
committee  on  title  I  make  a  bad  pack- 
age even  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
Members  who  will  vote  "No"  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  the  effect  of  that 
vote  will  be  to  turn  the  proposal  around 
to  exactly  what  the  President  recom- 
mended. Then  I  hope  the  committee  will, 
further  down  the  road,  adopt  the  motion 
to  recommit,  providing  for  a  permanent, 
across-the-board  tax  cut  in  the  first  sev- 
en brackets  in  place  of  title  I. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  The  option 
that  v/e  have  here  is  to  vote  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  administration  or 
the  committee  amendment.  Let  us  look 
at  what  the  amendment  does.  First,  the 
committee  put  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
the  refund.  It  phased  it  out  between 
$25,000  and  $30,000.  This  is  a  stimulus 
package.  The  whole  purpose  is  to  get  the 
money  out  into  the  spending  stieam.  To 
give  a  rebate  to  people  in  the  above-$30,- 
000  bracket  simply  is  going  to  be  far  less 
efficient  as  a  .stimulant  factor  because  it 
is  not  going  to  go  out  into  the  spending 
stream  like  it  will  in  the  lower  brackets. 

Second,  it  expands  the  $50  payments. 
The  administration  recommended  the 
$50  payments  to  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity, SSI,  and  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits. We  have  expanded  it  which  I  be- 
lieve is  appropriate  to  cover  as  many 
people  as  we  can  where  we  have  com- 
puter capabilities  to  get  automatic  pay- 
ments. 

Here  we  added  people  receiving  AFDC 
payments — the  welfare  people — those 
who  are  receiving  veterans  payments, 
and  also  black  lung  recipients. 

Third,  and  I  think  this  is  probably 
more  important  than  anything  else, 
there  was  about  $900  million  double  pay- 
ments in  the  administration  recom- 
mendation. If  we  vote  down  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  go  back  to  their 
recommendations,  we  would  have  over 
$900  million  of  double  payments.  We 
have  taken  most  of  that  out.  There  may 
be  some  left,  and  there  obviously  is,  but 
there  will  be  $900  million  less  of  double 
dip  in  this  amendment  than  there  would 
be  if  we  went  back  to  the  original  recom- 
mendation. 

We  think  this  is  a  sound  amendment. 
The  committee  deliberated  and  acted  in 
a  very  thorough  manner,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee approve  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  v/as  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 
Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  312,  noes  103, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badillo 
Bald  us 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
BOKEE 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bon  lor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brov;n,Ohio 
Burhanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllscn.Mo. 
Burton,  PhUiip 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
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Evans,  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Penwick 
Pindley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gammage 
Gaydos 
Gephni.-''.. 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Gore 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hell 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hecklpr 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtz.man 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keys 
KUdee 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Kruegpr 
LaPalce 
Le  F.-inte 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahou 
Mann 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mikuiskl 


Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mir.ish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Motfett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Otilneer 

Panel  I  a 

Patten 

Patterson 

Patliaon 

Pe.'ise 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quiilea 

Rahall 

Ransel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Roon^y 

Rosenthal 

RoJlenkowski 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

StaEsers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

St\;mp 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullnian 

Van  DeerUn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonuer 


Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dcrwinski 

Devine 

Doman 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 


Whalen 
WhlOey 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
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Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Kasten 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

MiKinney 

Marks 

Martin 

Mathls 

Michel 


Edwards,  Okla.  Mllford 


Fish 

For.sythc 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Grassley 


Burton,  John 
Clay 
Cotter 
Davis 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Ford,  Mich. 


Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mom 
Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brien 

NOT  VO'nNG- 

Gonzalez 
Howard 

Lcggett 
McEwen 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Peltis 


Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Mo 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Pressler 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Stangeland 

Steers 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Symms 

Taylor 

Treen 

Trible 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whit  ten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 
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Roe 

Rose 

Santini 

Teague 

Thompson 


Messrs.  KASTEN,  HYDE.  BUTLER. 
WHITE,  STANGELAND,  and  TRIBLE 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye '  to  "no." 

Mes.'srs.  FINDLEY,  REGITLA,  and 
EVANS  of  Delaware  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agi-eed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  Clerk  wUI  report 
the  committee  amendment  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  27,  line  15. 
strike  title  II  and  insert: 
TITLE  II — REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION OF  INDIVIDU.^L  INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  201.  Change    in    Tax    Rates    and    Tax 
Tables    to    Reflect    Permanent 
Increase  in  Standard  Deduction. 

(a)  Change  i.i  Tax  Rates. — Section  1   (re- 
lating to  tax  imposed)   is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
•'Section  1.  Tax  Imposed. 

"(a)  Marp.ied  Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re- 
turns AND  Surviving  Spouses. — Tliere  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of — 

"(1)  every  married  individual  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
jointly  with  his  .spou.?e  under  section  6013, 
and 

"(2)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In 
section  2(a) ), 

a   tax   determined   in   accordance   with  the 
following  table: 
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,0C) 

i,00(  - 

OO). 

00  [) 


"If  the  taxable  Income  is 

Not  over  $3,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $4j 
Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $5 
Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $6 
Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $7, 
Over  $7,000  but  not  over  $11, 
Over  $11,000  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $16,000  but  not  over 
Over  $19,000  but  not  over 
Over  $23,000  but  not  over 
Over  $27,000  but  not  over  $31 
Over  $31,000  but  not  over 
Over  $35,000  but  not  over 
Over  $39,000  but  not  over 
Over  $43,000  but  not  over  $47 
Over  $47,000  but  not  over  $55. 
Over  $55,000  but  not  over  $67, 
Over  $67,000  but  not  over  $79 
Over  $79,000  but  not  over  $91, 
Over  $91,000  but  not  over  $10; 
Over  $103,000  but  not  over 
Over  $123,000  but  not  over 
Over  $143,000  but  not  over 
Over  $163,000  but  not  over 
Over  $183,000  but  not  over 
Over  $203,000 


OX)-- 
5,300. 


$19,300.- 

$23,X)0_.. 

827,300... 

300... 

$35,300... 

$39,300.— 

$43,300... 

300... 

)00-.. 

300... 

)00... 

)00... 

000.. 

,000. 

,000. 

,000. 

,000- 

,000. 


$1:3 

$1^3 
$1(3, 
$1(3 


$2(3 


"(b)  Heads  or  Households. 
defined  in  section  2(b) )  a  tax 


There  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  household  (as 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


1,40 ) 
,40  3 
1.40) 


"If  the  taxable  income  Is: 

Not  over  $2,4(30 

Over  $2,400  but  not  over  $3, 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over  $4, 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $6 
Over  $6,400  but  not  over  $8,40i  • 
Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $10.' 
Over  $10,400  but  not  over  $12 
Over  $12,400  but  not  over  $14 
Over  $14,400  but  not  over  $16 
Over  $16,400  but  not  over  $18 
Over  $18,400  but  not  over  $20, 
Over  $20,400  but  not  over  $22 
Over  $22,400  but  not  over  $24. 
Over  $24,400  but  not  over  $26, 
Over  $26,400  but  not  over  $28 
Over  $28,400  but  not  over  $30, 
Over  $30,400  but  not  over  $34, 
Over  $34,400  but  not  over  $38, 
Over  $38,400  but  not  over  $40, 
Over  $40,400  but  not  over  $42, 
Over  $42,400  but  not  over  $46 
Over  $46,400  but  not  over  $52 
Over  $52,400  but  not  over  $54 
Over  $54,400  but  not  over  $66 
Over  $66,400  but  not  over  $72, 
Over  $72,400  but  not  over  $78 
Over  $78,400  but  not  over  $82 
Over  $82,400  but  not  over  $90, 
Over  $90,400  but  not  over 
Over  $102,400  but  not  over 
Over  $122,400  but  not  over 
Over  $142,400  but  not  over 
Over  $162,400  but  not  over 
Over  $182,400... 


$16  2 
$18  3 


"(c)   Unmarried  iNDivrouALs 
come  of  every  individual  (other 
who  is  not  a  married  individual 


is: 


1,91 10. 
I,4(  10- 


"If  the  taxable  income 
Not    over    $2,400. 
Over  $2,400  but  not  over  $2,9 
Over  $2,900  but  not  over  $3,- 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over  $3,90i  l 
Over  $3,900  but  not  over  $4,40  1. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $5,40(  l 
Over  $6,400  but  not  over  $8,40  1. 
Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $10,' 
Over  $10,400  but  not  over  $12,' 
Over  $12,400  but  not  over  $14,' 
Over  $14,400  but  not  over  $14400. 
Over  $16,400  but  not  over  81£  ,400. 
Over  $18,400  but  net  over  $20,  .00. 
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The  tax  Is: 
No  tax. 

14%  of  the  excess  over  $3,000. 
140,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
$290,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $5,000. 
$450,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$620,  plus  197c  of  excess  over  $7,000. 
$1,380,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $11,000. 
$2,260,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $15,000. 
$3,260,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $19,000. 
$4,380,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $23,000. 
$5,660,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $27,000. 
$7,100,  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $31,000. 
$8,660,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $35,000. 
$10,340,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $39,0(30. 
$12,140,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $43,000. 
$14,060,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $47,000. 
$18,060,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $55,000. 
$24,420,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $67,000. 
$31,020,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $79,000. 
$37,980,  plus  60%,  of  excess  over  $91,000. 
$45,180.  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $103,000. 
$57,580,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $123,000. 
$70,380,  plus  66%  of  excess  .over  $143,000. 
$83,580,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $163,000. 
$97,180,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $183,000. 
$110,980,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $203,000. 


4)0 

WO... 

too... 

100-.. 

100... 

00... 

100... 
,'00... 
•  00... 

K30-.. 
'00... 

rOO... 
,'<30-.. 
'  00... 
'  00... 

■oo... 

,'  00... 

'  00... 

'00... 

■00... 

'00... 

'00-  — 

'00..- 

$102  400-. 

$12  2,400. 

$142{400.. 

,400- 

,400. 


The  tax  is: 
No  tax. 

14%  of  the  exce.ss  over  $2,400. 
$140,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $3,400. 
$300,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $4,400. 
$660,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $6,400. 
$1,040,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $8,400. 

of  excesis  over  $10,400. 

of  excess  over  $12,400. 

of  excess  over  $14,400. 

of  excess  over  $16,400. 


$1,480,  plus  23% 
$1,940,  plus  25% 
$2,440,  plus  27'; 
$2,980,  plus  28'; 


$3,540,  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $18,400. 
$4,160,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $20,400. 
$4,800,  plus  35%  of  excess  over  $22,400. 
$5,500,  pliiS  36%  of  excess  over  $24,400. 
$6,220,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $26,400. 
$6,980,  plus  41  %  of  excess  over  $28,400. 
$7,800,  plus  42  %  of  excess  over  $30,400. 
$9,480,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $34,400. 
$11,280,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $38,400. 
«12,240,  plus  51%  of  excess  over  $40,400. 
$13,260.  plus  52%  of  excess  over  $42,400. 
$15,340,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $46,400. 
$18,640,  plus  56%  of  excess  over  $52,400. 
$19,760,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $54,400. 
$26,720,  plus  59%  of  excess  over  $66,400. 
$30,260,  plus  61  %  of  excess  over  $72,400. 
$33,920,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $78,400. 
$36,400,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $82,400. 
$41,440,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $90,400. 
$49,120,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $102,400. 
$62,320,  plus  67%  of  excess  over  $122,400. 
$75,720,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $142,400. 
$89,320,  plus  69%;  of  excess  over  $162,400. 
$103,120,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $182,400. 


(Other  Than  Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  of  Households)  . — ^There  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  in- 
than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section  2(b) ) 
as  defined  in  section  143)  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


-■  00. 

00- 

'  00. 


The  tax  is: 
No  tax. 

14%  of  the  excess  over  $2,400. 
$70,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $2,900. 
$145,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $3,400. 
$225,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $3,900. 
$310,  plus  19%  Of  excess  over  $4,400. 
$690,  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $6,400. 
$1,110,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $8,400. 
$1,590,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $10,400. 
$2,090,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $12,400. 
$2,630,  plus  29%  of  excess  over  $14,400. 
$3,210,  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $16,400. 
$3,830,  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $18,400. 
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Over  $20,400  but  not  over  $22,400 $4,510,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $20,400. 

Over  $22,400  but  not  over  $24,400 $5,230,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $22,400. 

Over  $24,400  but  not  over  $28,400 $5,990,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $24,400. 

Over  $28,400  but  not  over  $34,400 .$7,590,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $28,400. 

Over  $34,400  but  not  over  $40.400 $10,290,  pltis  50%  of  excess  over  $34,400. 

Over  $40,400  but  not  over  $46,400 $13,290,  plus  55%  ol  excess  over  $40,400. 

Over  $46,400  but  not  over  $52,400 $16,590,  plus  60%,  of  excess  over  $46,400. 

Over  $52,400  but  not  over  $62,400 5.20,190,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $52,400. 

Over  $62,400  but  not  over  $72.400 _  $26,390.  plus  04%  oi"  excess  over  $62,400. 

Over  $72,400  but  not  over  $82,400 $32  790.  plus  66%  cf  excess  over  $72,400. 

Over  $82,400  but  not  over  $92,400 $39  390,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $82,400. 

Over  $92,400  but  not  over  $102,400 __ $46,190,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $92,400. 

Over  $102,400. $53,090,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $102,400. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Sep.«.rate  Returns. — There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  married  Individual  (as 

defined  in  section  143)  who  does  not  mane  a  single  return  Jointly  w  ith  his  spouse  under  section  6013  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is; 

Not   over   $1,500 No  tax. 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 14%  of  the  excess  over  $1,500. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $2,500 $70,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $2,500  but  not  over  $3,000 $145.  plus  16%  of  excers  over  $2,500. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $3,500 $225,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 

Over  $3,500  but  not  over  $5,500 $310.  plus  1S%  of  excess  over  $3,500. 

Over  $5,600  but  not  over  $7,500 $690,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $5,500. 

Over  $7,500  but  not  over  $9,500 $1,130,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $7,.5C0. 

Over  $9,500  but  not  over  $11,500 $1,630,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $9,500. 

Over  $11,500  but  not  over  $13,500 $2,190,  plus  32', 'r  of  excess  over  $11,500. 

Over  $13,500  but  not  over  $15,500 $2,830,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $13,500. 

Over  $15,500  but  not  over  $17,500 $3,550,  plus  S9%  of  excess  over  $15,500. 

Over  $17,500  but  not  over  $19,500 $4,330,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $17,500. 

Over  $19,500  but  not  over  $21,500 $5,170,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $19,500. 

Over  $21,500  but  not  over  $23,500_._ $6,070,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $21,500. 

Over  $23,500  but  not  over  $27,500 $7,030,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $23,500. 

Over  $27,500  but  not  over  $33,500 $9,030,  plus  53'/o  of  excess  over  $27,500. 

Over  $33,500  but  not  over  $39,500 $12,210,  plus55?'c  of  excess  over  $33,500. 

Over  $39,500  but  not  over  $45,500 $15  510,  plus  58%.  of  excess  over  $39,500. 

Over  $45,500  but  not  oevr  $51,500 818,990,  pUis  60%  of  excess  over  $45,500 

Over  $51,500  but  not  over  $61,500 $22,590,  plus  62%  of  exce.ss  over  $51,500. 

Over  $61,500  but  not  over  $71,500 S28.790,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $61,500. 

Over  $71,500  but  not  over  $81,500 $35,190.  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $71,500. 

Over  $81,500  but  not  over  $91,500 $41,790,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  881,600. 

Over  $91,500  but  not  over  $101,500 $48,590,  plu.s  69^;,  cf  excess  over  S91,500. 

Over   $101,600.__ $55,490,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $101,500. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under  thLs  subsection  a 
tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

"If  the  taxable  Income  is :                          _  The  tax  Is : 

Not  over  $500 : 14%  of  the  taxable  income. 

Over  $500  but  not  over  $1,000 $70,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $500. 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,500 $145,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 $225,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $1,500. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 $310,  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $690,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 $1,130,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,630,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 $2,190,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 $2,830,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 $3,550,  plus  39%  of  e.xcess  over  $14,000. 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 $4,330,  plus  42%  cf  excess  over  $16,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 $5,170,  plus  45':;  of  exce.ss  over  $18,000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 $6,070,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 $7,030,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000 $9,030,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $26,000. 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 $12,210.  plus  -55%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $15,510,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000 $18,990,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $22,590,  plus  62',;  of  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $28,790,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $35,190,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 . $41,790,  plus  68 'J  of  excess  over  $80,000. 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $48,590,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $90,000. 

Over  $100,000-. ._  $55,490,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $100,000." 

(b)  Change  in  Tax  Tables. — Section  3  (re-  income  for  such  year  does  not  exceed  the  payer,  the  amount  (not  less  than  $20,000) 
latlng  to  tax  tables  for  individuals  having  celling  amount,  a  tax  determined  under  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  tax  rate 
taxable    income    of    less    than    $20,000)     is     tables,  applicable  to  such  taxable  year,  which     category  in  which  such  taxpayer  falls, 

amended  to  read  as  follows:                                     shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the         "(3)  Cert.mn  taxpaters  with  large  num- 
"Sec.  3.  Tax  Tables  for  Individuals                       tables  so  prescribed,  the  amounts  of  tax  shall     her  of  ixemptions. — The  Secretary  may  ex- 

"(a)  Imposition  OP  Tax  Table  Tax ***  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  pre-     elude  from  the  application  of  this  section 

"(1)  In  general.— In  lieu  of  the  tax  Im-  scribed  by  .section  1.  taxpayers  in  any  tax  rate  category  having 
posed  by  section  1,  there  is  hereby  imposed  "(2)  Ceiling  amount  defined. — For  pur-  more  than  the  number  of  exemptions  for 
for  each  taxable  year  on  the  tax  table  in-     poses  of  paragraph    (1),   the  term   "ceiling     that  category  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

come  of   every  individual  whose  tax  table    amount'   means,   with  respect   to   any  tax-         '•(4)   Tax  table  income  defined. — For  pur- 
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poses  of  this  section,  the  term 
come'  means  adjusted  gross  ' 

•'(A)   reduced  by  the  excess 
ductlons,  and 

"(B)  Increased  (In  the  case  cf  an  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  section  63(e)  appjies)  by  the 
unused  zero  bracket  amount 

"(b)  Section  Inapplicable  to  (Iertain  In- 
DivmuALs. — This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  an  Individual  to  whom 

"(A)  section  911  (relating  to  barned  In- 
come from  sources  without  tpe  United 
States). 

"(B)  section  1201  (relating  to  Alternative 
capital  gains  tax), 

"(C)  section  1301  (relating  |to  income 
averaging) ,  or 

"(D)   section  1348  (relating  to  maximum 
rate  on  personal  service  Income) 
applies  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  an  individual  making  a  re 
section  443(a)  (1)  for  a  period  of 
months  on  account  of  a  change 
accounting  period,  and 

"(3)  an  estate  or  trust. 

"(c)   Tax  Treated  as  Imposed 
1. — For  purposes  of  this  title 
posed  by  this  section  shall  be  treated 
imposed  by  section  1. 

"(d)     Taxable    Income. — Whenfever 
necessary  to  determine  the  taxahl 
of  an  individual  to  whom  this  section 
the    taxable    Income    shall    be 
under  section  63. 

"(e)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  computation  of  tax  by 
section  6014." 

(c)  Chances   in   General   Tax 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
to  allowaiice  of  general  tax 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  shall  be  allDwed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxpayer  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of — 

"  ( 1 )  2  percent  of  so  much  of  the 
taxable  income  for  the  taxable 
by  the  zero  bracket  amount)  as 
ceed  $9,000;   or 

"(2)  $35  multiplied  by  each 
which  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a 
for  the  taxable  year  under  sectloi . 

(2)  Section  42  is  amended  by  adflng 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(e)  Income  Tax  Tables  T< 
Credit. — The  tables  prescribed  by 
tary  under  section  3  shall  reflect 
allowed  by  this  section." 

(3)  Subsection     (c)     of 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Married 
Filing  Separate  Returns. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  ol 
individual  who  files  a  separate  return 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
lowable  under  subsection  (a)  for 
year  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Marital  ST ATDs. — For 
subsection,    the    determination 
status  shall  be  made  under  section 

(d)  Technical   and  CoNFORMiifG 

MENTS. — 

(1)  Section  141  (relating  to 
duction),  section   142    (relating 
uais   not  eligible   for  standard 
section   144    (relating  to  election 
ard  deduction),  and  section  145 
erence)  are  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  21  (relating  to 
changes)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection^ 
(e), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection 
section  (d),and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  (as 
BO  redesignated)  the  following  njw  subsec- 
tion: 
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"(e)  Chances  Made  by  Tax  Reduction  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1977. — In  applying 
subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of  an  in- 
dividual which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  201  and  202 
of  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification  Act 
of  1977  shall  not  be  treated  as  changes  in 
a  rate  of  tax." 

(3)  Section  36  (relating  to  credits  not 
allowed  to  individuals  taking  standard  de- 
duction) is  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  Section  143(a)  (relating  to  determi- 
nation of  marital  status)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  part  and". 

(5)  (A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  57(a)  (re- 
lating to  items  of  tax  preference )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "excess "  in  the  heading  and 
text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
Justed". 

(B)  The  heading  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 57,  and  so  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
such  subsection  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(A),  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
cess" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
justed". 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  67(b)  Is 
amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B),  and 
(11)    by  redesignating  subparagraphs    (C) 

through  (E)   as  subparagraphs  (B)  through 

(D),  respectively. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  611(b)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  unrelated  business  income 
of  charitable,  etc.,  trusts)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  1(d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  1(e)". 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  534  (relating 
to  common  trust  funds)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  641  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax  for  estates  and 
trusts)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
1(e)". 

(9)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  642  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deduc- 
tions of  estate  or  trust)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(k)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  for  determining  the  time 
of  receipt  of  dividends  by  a  beneficiary  under 
section  652  or  662,  see  section  116(c)  (3) ." 

(10)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  703  (re- 
lating to  partnership  Income  and  deduc- 
tions)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagrapn  (A),  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (G)  as  subparagraplis  (A)  through 
(F),  respectively. 

(11)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  873  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  in  the  case  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  rule  that  certain  foreign  taxes  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  de- 
duction or  credit,  see  section  906(b)  (1)." 

(12)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  031(d)  (re- 
lating to  deductions  in  computing  Income 
from  sources  within  possessions  of  the 
United  States)   is  hereby  repealed. 

(13)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6014  (re- 
lating to  tax  not  computed  by  taxpayer)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "entitled  to  take" 
through  "section  141(e))"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"who  does  not  Itemize  his  deductions  and 
who  does  not  have  an  unused  zero  bracket 
amount  (determined  under  section  63(e)),", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  shall  constitute 
an  election  to  take  the  standard  deduction" 
in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 


(14)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6014(b)  (re- 
lating to  regulations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(4)  to  cases  where  the  taxpayer  Itemizes 
his  deductions  or  has  an  unused  zero  bracket 
amount." 

(15)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6212(c) 
(2)  (relating  to  fiu*ther  deficiency  letters  re- 
stricted) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Deficiency  attributable  to  change  of 
treatment  with  respect  to  Itemized  deduc- 
tions and  zero  bracket  amount,  see  section 
63(g)(4)." 

(16)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6604  (relat- 
ing to  cross  references)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Change  of  treatment  with  respect  to 
itemized  deductions  and  zero  bracket  amount 
where  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  make  separate 
returns,  see  section  63(g)  (4)." 

(e)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  allowable  against  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  36. 

(2)  The  heading  and  table  of  sections  for 
part  IV  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  standard  deduction  for  individuals) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  IV — Determination  of  Martial  Status 

"Sec.  143.  Determination  of  marital  status." 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  computation  of  tax- 
able income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  part  rv  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Part  IV.  Determination  of  marital  status." 
Sec.  202.  Change  in  Definition  of  Taxable 
Income  To  Reflect  Change  in 
Tax  Rates  and  Tables. 
(a)  Taxable  Income  Defined. — Section  63 
(defining  taxable  income)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"Sec.  63.  Taxable  Income  Defined. 

"(a)  Corporations. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the 
term  'taxable  income'  means  gross  Income 
minus  the  deductions  allowed  by  this  chap- 
ters. 

"(b)  Individuals. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  the 
term  'taxable  income'  means  adjusted  gross 
income — 

"  ( 1 )  reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(A)   the  excess  Itemized  deductions,  and 

"(B)  the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  161,  and 

"(2)  increased  (in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual for  whom  an  unused  zero  bracket  amount 
computation  Is  provided  by  subsection  (e) ) 
by  the  unusual  zero  bracket  amount  (If 
any). 

"(c)  Excess  Itemized  Deductions. — For 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'excess 
itemized  deductions'  means  the  excess  (if 
any)  of — 

"(1)  the  itemized  deductions,  over 

"(2)  the  zero  bracket  amount. 

"(d)  Zero  BRACKtrT  Amount. — For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means — 

"(1)  $3,000  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)), 

"(2)  $2,400  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married  and  who  is  not  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  so  defined) , 

"(3)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return,  or 

"(4)  zero  in  any  other  case. 

"(e)  Unused  Zero  Bracket  Amount. — 

"(1)     iNDrVIDUALS    for    WHOM    COMPUTATION 

must  be  made. — A  computation  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  the  following  individuals: 
"(A)  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
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return  where  either  spouse  Itemizes  deduc- 
tions, 

"(B)  B  nonresident  alien  individual, 

"(C)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  section  931  (relating 
to  Income  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States) ,  and 

"(D)  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom 
s  deduction  under  section  151(e)  is  allow- 
able to  another  taxpayer  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
individual's  taxable  year  begins. 

"(2)  Computation. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  an  individual's  unused  zero  bracket 
amount  for  the  taxable  year  is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(A)    the  zero  bracket  amount,   over 

"(B)  the  itemized  deductions. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(D),  if  such  individual's 
earned  income  (as  defined  in  section  911(b) ) 
exceeds  the  itemized  deductions,  such  earned 
income  shall  be  substituted  for  the  itemized 
deductions  in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(f)  Itemized  Deductions. — For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'itemized  deduc- 
tions' means  the  deductions  allowable  by  this 
chapter  other  than — 

"(1)  the  deductions  allowable  in  arriving 
at  adjusted  gross  income,  and 

"(2)  the  deductions  for  personal  exemp- 
tions provided  by  section  151. 

"(g)  Election  to  Ite.mize. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Unless  an  individual 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection  for 
the  taxable  year,  no  itemized  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  determination  of  whether 
a  deduction  is  allowable  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

"(2)  Who  may  elect. — Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  an  individual  may  make 
an  election  under  this  subsection  for  the 
taxable  year  only — 

"(A)  if  such  individual's  Itemized  deduc- 
tions  exceed   the   zero   bracket  amount,   or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  married  iudivlduel 
filing  a  separate  return,  if  such  individuals 
spouse  qualifies  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  makes  an  election  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Time  and  manner  of  election. — Any 
election  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  the  taxpayer's  return,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  manner  of  signifying  su&h 
election  on  the  return. 

"(4)  Change  of  treatment. — Under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  change 
of  treatment  with  respect  to  the  zero  bracket 
amount  and  itemized  deductions  for  any 
taxable  year  may  be  made  after  the  filing  of 
the  return  for  such  year.  If  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  filed  a  separate  return  for  any 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  the  change  shall  not 
be  allowed  unless,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations — 

"(A)  the  spouse  mtikes  a  change  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  zero  bracket 
amount  and  itemized  deductions,  for  the 
taxable  year  covered  in  such  separate  re- 
turn, consistent  with  the  change  of  treat- 
ment sought  by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  consent 
in  writing  to  the  assessment,  within  such 
period  as  may  be  agreed  on  with  the  Secre- 
tary, of  any  deficiency,  to  the  extent  attribut- 
able to  such  change  of  treatment,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  con- 
sent the  assessment  of  such  deficiency  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
any  law  or  rule  of  law. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  for  the 
taxable  year  corresponding  to  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer,  has  been  compromised 
under  section  7122. 

"(h)  Marital  Status. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  marital  status  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  143." 


(b)    Technicai.  and  Conforming  Asiend- 

MENTS. — 

(1)  Section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  63(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  63". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  172  (relating 
to  modifications  In  determining  net  operat- 
ing loss)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Zero  bracket  amount. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  the 
zero  bracket  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a 
deduction  allowed  by  this  chapter.  For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c),  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  an  individual  who 
itemizes  deductions  or  who  is  an  Individual 
described  in  section  63(e)  (1)." 

(3)  Section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "se- 
tlon  63(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  63". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  402(e) 
(1)  (relating  to  imposition  of  separate  tax 
on  lump  sum  distributions)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"amount  equal  to  $2,400  plus  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  of". 

(5)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  441(f)(2)(B) 
(relating  to  change  in  accounting  period)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  if  such  change  results  in  a  short 
period  to  which  subsection  (b)  of  section 
443  applies,  the  taxable  income  for  such 
short  period  shall  be  placed  on  an  annual 
basis  for  purposes  of  such  subsection  by 
multiplying  the  gross  income  for  such  short 
period  (minus  the  deductions  allowed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  short  period,  but  only 
the  adjusted  amount  of  the  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions  as  described  in  section 
443(c) )  by  365,  by  dividing  the  result  by  the 
number  of  days  in  the  short  period,  and  by 
adding  the  zero  bracket  amount,  and  the 
tax  shall  be  the  same  part  of  the  tax  com- 
puted on  the  annual  basis  as  the  number  of 
days  in  the  short  period  Is  of  365  days." 

(6)  Paragraph  (l)  of  section  443(b) 
(relating  to  computation  of  tax  on  change 
of  annual  accounting  period)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  rule. — ^If  a  return  Is  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
taxable  Income  for  the  short  period  shall 
be  placed  on  an  annual  basis  by  multiply- 
ing the  gross  income  for  such  short  period 
(minus  the  deductions  allowed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  short  period,  but  only  the 
adjusted  amount  of  the  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions)  by  12,  dividing  the 
result  by  the  number  of  months  in  the 
short  period,  and  adding  the  zero  bracket 
amount.  The  tax  shall  be  the  same  part  of 
the  tax  computed  on  the  annual  basis  as 
the  number  of  months  in  the  short  period  is 
of  12  months." 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  613A(d)  (re- 
lating to  limitation  on  percentage  depletion 
based  on  taxable  income)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(reduced  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
by  the  zero  bracket  amount) "  after  "the  tax- 
payer's taxable  income". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  Oif  section  667(b)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  amount  deemed  distributed 
by  trust  in  preceding  years)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Tre.\tment  of  loss  years. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  taxable  income 
of  the  beneficiary  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  not  less  than — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  who  is  an 
individual,  the  zero  bracket  amount  for  such 
year,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  who  Is  a 
corporation,  zero." 

(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  861  (relating 
to  income  from  sources  within  the  United 


States)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  does  not  itemize 
deductions,  an  amount  equal  to  the  zero 
bracket  amount  shall  be  considered  a  deduc- 
tion which  cannot  definitely  be  allocated  to 
some  item  or  class  of  gross  income." 

(10)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  862  (relat- 
ing to  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  does  not  item- 
ize deductions,  an  amount  equal  to  the  zero 
bracket  amount  shall  be  considered  a  de- 
duction which  cannot  definitely  be  allocated 
to  some  item  or  class  of  gross  income." 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  904  (relat- 
ing to  limitation  on  foreign  tax  credit)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  the  entire  taxable  Income  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  zero 
bracket  amount." 

(12)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  911(d) 
(1)  (relating  to  computation  of  tax  where 
there  is  earned  Income  from  sources  without 
the  United  States)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"(B)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  sec- 
tion 1201  (whichever  is  applicable)  on  the 
sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  net  excluded  earned 
income,  and 

"(ii)   the  zero  bracket  amount." 

(13)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1211(b) 
(1)  (relating  to  limitation  on  capital  losses) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  taxable  income  for  the  taxable 
year  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
zero  bracket  amount.". 

(14)  Section  1302(b)  (defining  average 
base  period  Income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  Transitional  rule  for  determining 
BASE  period  income. — The  base  period  income 
(determined  under  paragraph  (2))  for  any 
taxable  j-ear  beginning  before  January  1, 
1977,  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
taxpayer's  zero  bracket  amount  for  the  com- 
putation year." 

Sec.   203.   Extension   of   Individual   Income 
Tax  Reductions. 

(a)  General  Tax  CREorr. — Section  3(b)  of 
the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975,  as 
amended  by  section  4Cl(a)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1978". 

(b)  Earned  Income  Cbedtt. — Section  209 
(b)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended  by  section  401(c)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1978"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "January  1,  1979  ".  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  refunds  under  section  6401(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
is  attributable  to  the  amendment  made  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  Technical  Amendment. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  401  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  Is  amended  by  striking  ovit  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1975, 
and  shall  cease  to  apply  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1978.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1975, 
and  shall  cease  to  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1978." 

(d)  AFDC  AND  Other  Recipients'  Eligi- 
bility   for    the    Earned   Income   Credit. — 
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Paragraph    (1)    of  section   43 ( 
eligible  Individual  for  pxirposes 
Income  credit)  Is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"The  determination  of  whether 
Tldual  maintains  a  household 
able  year  for  purposes  of  this 
be  made  by  not  taking  luto  acc<Junt 
or  assistance  for  any  child  of 
ual  under  a  Federal,  State,  or 
mental   program,   and   by   not 
account  that  portion  of  any  a 
ance  to  the  family  under  such 
which  Is  based  on  the  needs 
of  such  Individual." 
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Sec.  204.  Chance  in  Pilino 


Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012 
to  persons  required  to  make 
come)   Is  amended  to  read  as 

"(1)(A)    Every  Individual 
taxable  year  a  grose  Income  of 
except  that  a  return  shall  not 
of  an  Individual  (other  than  a 
described  in  subparagraph  (C) ) 

"(1)    who  Is  not  married   (d( 
applying   section    143),   is   not 
spouse  (as  defined  In  section  2( 
the  taxable  year  has  a  gross 
than  $3,150, 

"(11)  who  Is  a  surviving  spouss 
fined)  and  for  the  taxable  year 
Income  of  less  than  $3.7.50,  or 

"(111)  who  Is  entitled  to  make 
turn   under  section   6013   and 
income,  when  combined  with 
come  of  his  spouse.  Is.  for  the 
less  than  $4,500,  but  only  if  sucl 
and  his  spouse,  at  the  close  of 
year,  had  the  same  household  as 


Pe  suirements. 
a)  (relating 


returns  of  in- 

f  )llows: 

having  for  the 

50  or  more, 

be  required 

Individual 


an 

))- 

(de^rmlned  by 

I  surviving 

) ) ,  and  for 

Income  of  less 

(as  so  de- 
has  a  gross 


tie 


sepa  rate 


tie 


Clause  (ill)  shall  not  apply  If  for 
year  such  spouse  makes  a  sepa, 
or  any  other  taxpayer  Is  entltlei  1 
emptlon    for    such    spouse 
151(e). 

"(B)   The  amount  specified  In 
or    (11)    of  subparagraph    (A)    s! 
creased  by  $750  In  the  case  of  an 
entitled  to  an  additional  personal 
under   section    15(c)(1).   and 
specified  In  clause  (111)  of  subi._ 
shall   be   Increased   by   $750   for 
tlonal  personal  exemption  to  wl. 
dividual  or  his  spouse  Is  entitled 
tlon  151(c). 

"(C)    The  exception  under 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  a  nonresident  alien 

"(11)  a  citizen  of  the  United 
to  the  benefits  of  section  931; 

"(ill)  an  individual  making  a  .. 
section  443(a)(1)    for  a  period  o 
12  months  on  accoimt  of  a 
annual  accounting  period; 

"  (Iv)  an  Individual  who  has  an 
bracket   amount  determined 
63(e);  or 

"(V)  an  estate  or  trust." 
Sec.  205.  Withholding  Tax. 

Subsection   (a)    of  section  340: 
to  Income  tax  collected  at  source) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)   REQtriRKMENT  OF  WlTHOLDD  O 

as  otherwise  provided  in  this  i 
employer   making   payment   of 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  such 
determined  m  accordance  with 
scribed   by   the   Secretary.   With 
wages  paid  after  April  30,   1977, 
January  1,  1979.  the  tables  so 
be  the  same  as  the  tables  p...,.._. 
this  subsection  which  were  In  effect 
ary  1.  1978;  except  that  such  ta 
modified  to  the  extent  necessary 
they  been  in  effect  for  all  of  1977 
reflect  the  full  year  effect  of  the 
made   by  sections  201   and   202 
Reduction  and  Simplification 
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With  respect  to  wages  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978,  the  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  tables  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  which  were  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  except  that  such  tables  shall  be 
modified  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reflect 
the  amendments  made  by  sections  201  and 
202  of  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977.  For  purposes  of  applying  such 
tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  wages'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 
number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such 
exemption  as  shown  in  the  table  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b)  ( 1) ." 

(b)  Techkical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3402(f)  (re- 
lating to  withholding  exemptions)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  standard  deduc- 
tion" in  subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  zero  bracket ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "standard  deduction" 
in  the  sentence  following  subparagraph  (G) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "zero  b.-acket." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  3402(m) 
(1)  (relating  to  withholding  allowances 
based  on  itemized  deductions)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  $3,000  ($2,400 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  not 
married  (within  the  meaning  of  section  143) 
and  who  is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a) ) ) ." 

(3)  Section  3402(m)  (2)  (relating  to  defi- 
nitions)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  141  and" 
In  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(or  the  amount  of 
the  standard  deduction)"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or  the 
zero  bracket  amount  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  63(d) ) )",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(or  the  standard  de- 
duction)" In  subparagraph  (C)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(or  the  zero  bracket 
amount)". 

Sec.  206.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Gentr.^l  Rule. — The  amendments 
made  by  sections  201,  202.  203(d).  and  204 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1976. 

(b)  WrrHHOLDiNo  Amendments. — The 
amendments  made  by  section  205  shall  apply 
to  wages  paid  after  April  30,  1977. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increases  in  the 
standard  deduction  in  title  II  of  the  bill, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $5 
bUlion,  have  a  number  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects. First,  this  latest  in  a  series  of  in- 
creases in  the  standard  deduction  once 
again  grants  substantial  benefits  to  tax- 
payers at  all  income  levels  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions,  while  granting 
no  tax  relief  at  all  for  hard-pressed 
Americans,  including  millions  of  home- 
owners, who  choose  to  itemize. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  "marriage 
penalty"  from  $1,300  to  $1,800  for  those 
taxpayers  who  now  claim  the  minimum 


standard  deduction.  Third,  the  increased 
standard  deductions  contained  in  title 
II  will,  if  enacted,  have  a  serious  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  receipts  of  charitable 
organizations.  Charities  could  lose  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  this 
chpjige,  because  of  the  reduced  Incentive 
for  millions  of  middle-income  Americans 
who  now  Itemize  deductions  to  make  such 
contributions. 

In  addition,  title  n  would  eliminate 
the  present  tax  tables,  which  are  based 
on  taxable  income,  and  replace  them  with 
tables  based  on  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions and  tax  table  income. 

The  standard  deduction  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  zero  bracket  amount  and 
would  be  a  floor  under  itemized  deduc- 
tions. We  do  not  understand  the  rush  to 
make  these  changes  and  accompanying 
changes  in  the  definition  of  taxable 
income. 

The  taxable  income  tables  being  aban- 
doned are  those  which  only  6  months  ago 
were  brought  to  the  Congress  as  a  great 
step  forward  in  tax  simplification.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  so  far  in  1977,  the 
error  rate  on  certain  of  the  1976  income 
tax  forms  is  approximately  double  the 
normal  experience. 

If  an  error  was  made  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  field  test  any  proposed  changes,  rather 
than  rashing  toward  further  alteration. 
Any  new  forms  would  not  have  to  be  used 
until  1978,  for  computation  of  1977  tax 
liability.  The  administration  has  prom- 
ised a  major  tax  reform  and  simplifica- 
tion package  by  this  fall.  That  would 
seem  soon  enough  to  consider  any  further 
changes  in  this  area. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  talked  about  a  lot 
of  things,  but  did  not  say  very  much 
about  this  amendment.  All  the  things  he 
talked  about  are  in  the  bill,  whether  the 
amendment  carries  or  not. 

The  amendment  will  prevent  a  tax  in- 
crease for  a  few  single  people.  At  the 
moment,  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion is  from  $1,700  to  $2,400.  Without  this 
amendment,  the  standard  deduction 
would  be  cut  to  $2,200. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  most  seri- 
ously affected  would  be  single-parent 
families  living  on  $10,000  to  $15,000  per 
year  who  would  find  that  their  taxes 
have  been  increased  at  a  time  when  most 
taxes  are  being  decreased. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment. 
The  so-called  marriage  penalty  is  a 
little  bit  silly  because  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  taxes  of  $28  a  year.  Any- 
body who  thinks  a  decision  to  get  mar- 
ried is  going  to  be  based  on  $28  has  not 
that  much  experience  in  the  field. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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The  gentleman  stated  that  my  com- 
ments related  to  everything  that  was  in 
the  bill.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
how  much  additional  revenue  was  lost  by 
this  amendment  over  and  above  that  In 
the  bill  as  it  relates  to  title  II? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  $400  mUlion.  There  will 
be  a  $400  million  tax  increase  for  some 
single  people  unless  the  committee 
amendment  is  substituted. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  The  information  I  have 
is  it  will  be  $1  billion  a  year  beginning 
in  1978  on  a  full  year  basis.  Would  the 
gentleman  refute  that? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  No;  but  those  are  not 
the  figures  the  estimators  gave  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote . 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vjce,  and  there  were — ayes  386,  noes  29, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  54 

AYES— 386 

Abdnor 

Carney 

Fish 

Addabbo 

Carr 

Fisher 

Akaka 

Carter 

Pithian 

Alexander 

Cavanaugh 

Flippo 

Allen 

Cederbcrg 

Flood 

Ambro 

Chappell 

Florio 

Ammerman 

Chisholm 

Flowers 

Anderson, 

Clausen, 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Don  H. 

Foley 

Anderson,  111. 

Clawson.  Del 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Cleveland 

Forsythe 

Andrews, 

Cochran 

Fountain 

N.  Dak. 

Cohen 

Fraser 

Annunzlo 

Coleman 

Frey 

Applegate 

Collins,  ni. 

Puqua 

Armstrong 

Conte 

Oammage 

Ashbrook 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Ashley 

Corcoran 

Gephardt 

Aspin 

Corman 

Giaimo 

AuCoin 

Cornell 

Gibbons 

BadUlo 

Corn  well 

Gilman 

Bafalls 

Coughlin 

Ginn 

Baldus 

Crane 

Glickman 

Barnard 

D'Amours 

Goodiing 

Baucus 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gore 

Bauman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Gras-sley 

Beard,  R.I. 

Danielson 

Gudger 

Beard.  Tenn. 

de  la  Garza 

Guyer 

BedcU 

Delaney 

Hagedom 

Beiienson 

Delliuns 

Hall 

Benjamin 

Dent 

Hamilton 

Bennett 

Derrick 

Hammer- 

Bevlll 

Derwlnskl 

schmidt 

Blaggl 

Devlne 

Hanley 

Bingham 

Dickinson 

Hannaford 

Blanchard 

Dicks 

Harkin 

Blouln 

Diggs 

Harrington 

Boggs 

Dingell 

Harris 

Boland 

Dodd 

Harsha 

Boiling 

Downey 

Hawkins 

Bonior 

Drinan 

Heckler 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Hefner 

Bowen 

Early 

Heftel 

Brademas 

Eckhardt 

Hlghtower 

Breaux 

Edgar 

HUlls 

Breckinridge 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holland 

Brlrkley 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hollenbeck 

Brodhead 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Holt 

Broomfield 

EUberg 

Holtzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Emery 

Horton 

Brown.  Ohio 

English 

Hubbard 

Broyhill 

Erienborn 

Huckaby 

Buchanan 

Ertel 

Hughes 

Burke,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hyde 

Burke,  Fla. 

Evans,  Del. 

Ichord 

Burke,  Mass. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Ireland 

Biu-lison,  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jacobs 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Fary 

Jeffords 

BuOer 

Fascell 

Jenkins 

Byron 

Fen  wick 

Jenrette 

Caputo 

Flndley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Jones,  N.C. 

Moss 

Skelton 

Jones,  Okla. 

Mottl 

Skubitz 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Slack 

Jordan 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kasten 

Murtha 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Kastenmeier 

Myers,  Michael  Snyder 

Kazen 

Myers,  Ind. 

Solarz 

Kemp 

Natcher 

Spellman 

Keys 

Neal 

Spence 

KUdee 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Kindness 

Nichols 

Staggers 

Koch 

Nix 

Stangeland 

Kostmayer 

Nolan 

Stanton 

Krebs 

Nowak 

Stark 

Krueger 

O'Brien 

Steed 

LaFalce 

Oakar 

Stokes 

Lagomarslno 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Latta 

Obey 

Studds 

Le  Fante 

Ottinger 

Stump 

Leach 

Panetta 

Taylor 

Lederer 

Patten 

Thone 

Lehman 

Patterson 

Thornton 

Lent 

Pattisoa 

Tonry 

Levitas 

Pease 

Traxler 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Pepper 

Treen 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Trible 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Tsongas 

Long,  Md. 

Pike 

Tucker 

Lott 

Pressler 

Udall 

Lujan 

Preyer 

Ullman 

Luken 

Price 

Van  Deerlin 

Lundine 

Pritchard 

Vander  Jagt 

McCloskey 

Pursell 

Vanik 

McCormack 

Quayle 

Vento 

McDade 

Qulllen 

Volkmer 

McFall 

Rahall 

Waggonner 

McHugh 

RaUsback 

Walgren 

McKay 

Rangel 

Walker 

McKinney 

RegiJUa 

Walsh 

Madlgan 

Reuss 

Wampler 

Maguire 

Rhodes 

Watkins 

Maiion 

Richmond 

Waxman 

Mann 

Rinaldo 

Weaver 

Markey 

Rlsenhoover 

Weiss 

Marks 

Roberts 

Whalen 

Marlenee 

Robinson 

White 

Marriott 

Rodino 

Whitehurst 

Martin 

Rogers 

Whitley 

Mathis 

Roncallo 

Whitten 

Mattox 

Rooney 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mazzoli 

Rosenthal 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Meeds 

Rosteukowskl 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Metcalfe 

Bousselot 

Winn 

Meyner 

Roybal 

Wirth 

Michel 

Rudd 

Wolff 

Mikulskl 

Runnels 

Wright 

Mikva 

Ruppe 

Wydler 

Miller,  Calif. 

Russo 

Wylie 

MUler,  Ohio 

Ryan 

Yates 

Mineta 

Sarasln 

Yatron 

Minlsh 

Satterfleld 

Young,  Fla. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sawyer 

Young,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

Young,  Tex. 

Moakley 

Schroeder 

Zablockl 

Moffett 

Schulze 

Zefcretti 

MoUohan 

Sebellus 

Montgomery 

Seiberling 

- 

Moore 

Sharp 

Moorhead, 

Shipley 

Calif. 

Sikes 
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Archer 

Goldwater 

Qule 

Badham 

Gradison 

Shuster 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen 

Simon 

Burgener 

Kelly 

Steers 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Stelger 

ColUns,  Tex. 

McClory 

Stockman 

Conable 

McDonald 

Symms 

Dornan 

Milford 

Wiggins 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Frenzel 

Myers,  Gary 
Poage 

Youug,  Alaska 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Brooks 

Gonzalez 

Roe 

Burton,  John 

Howard 

Rose 

Clay 

Leggett 

Santinl 

Cotter 

McEwen 

Teague 

Davis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thompson 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pettis 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 


port the  committee  amendment  to  title 

ni. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  89,  begin- 
ning on  line  1.  strike  out  all  of  title  III  and 
insert: 


TITLE  m- 


-REDUCnON  IN  BUSINESS 
TAXES 


Sec.  301.  Extension  of  Certain  Corporate 
Income  Tax  Reductfions. 
The  following  provisions  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1977"  and  in- 
serting in  lleti  thereof  "December  31,  1978" 
and  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1978"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1979": 

(1)  section  11(b)  (relating  to  normal 
tax); 

(2)  section  11(d)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption); 

(3)  section  821(a)(1)  (relating  to  mutual 
Insurance  companies);  and 

(4)  section  821(c)(1)(A)  (relating  to  al- 
ternative tax  for  certain  small  companies). 
Sec.  302  New  Jobs  CREorr. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  44A  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44B.  Credit  For  Employment  of  Cer- 
tain New  Employees. 

"(a)  General  Rule— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subpart  D  of  this  part. 

"(bl  Regulations. — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be'  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  subpart  D." 

(b)  Rules  for  Computing  Credit. — Part 
IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subpart: 

"Subpart  D — Rules  for  Computing  Credit  for 
Employment  of  Certain  New 
Employees 

"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  credit. 

"Sec.  52.  Special  rules. 

"Sec.  53.  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax. 

"Sec.  51.  Amount  of  CREDrr. 

"(a)  Determination  or  Amount. — The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  by  section 
44B  shall  be— 

"(1)  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
1977,  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  excess  of  the  aggregate  unemployment 
Insurance  wages  paid  during  1977  over  103 
percent  of  the  aggregate  unemployment  In- 
surance wages  paid  during  1976,  and 

"(2)  for  taxable  year  beginning  in  1978,  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  excess  of 
the  aggregate  unemployment  insurance 
wages  paid  during  1978  over  103  percent  of 
the  aggregate  unemployment  insurance 
wages  paid  during  1977. 

"(b)  Total  Wages  Must  Increase. — The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  by  section 
44B  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  determined  for 
such  year  under  subsection  (a)  if  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  taken  Into  account  as  unem- 
ployment insurance  wages  were  determined 
without  any  dollar  limitation. 

"(c)  $40,000  Per  Year  Limitation  on 
Credit. — Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d),  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  th's  subpart  for  any  employer  (and 
the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 44B  to  any  taxpayer)  with  respect  to 
any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $40,000. 

"(d)  ADomoNAL  10  Percent  Credit  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Referrals. — 

"(1)  In  General. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  by  section  443  for  any  taxa- 
ble year  (determined  without  regard  to  thla 
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subsection)  shall  be  Increased  by 
determined  for  such  taxable  year 

"(A)    by  substituting  '10 
percent'  In  the  appropriate 
section  (a), and 

"(B)  by  applying  such  paragraph 
section   (b)   separately  with 
unemployment  Insurance  wages 
catlonal  rehabilitation  referrals. 

"(2)   AGCRECATE  WAGES  MUST 

Increase  in  wages  taken  Into 
paragraph    (1)(B)    of  this  subsict 
not  exceed  the  increase  In  wages 
account  for  purposes  of  that 
credit  which  Is  determined  under 
(a)  and  (b)  without  regard  to 
tlon. 

"(3)    $40,000  LIMIT  NOT 

Ing  In  subsection  (c)   shall  prevent 
lowance  of  an  Increase  In  credit 
from  the  application  of  this 

"(e)  Unemployment  INSX7RAKC1 : 
FINED. — For  purposes  of  this 

"(1)    FUTA    WAGES. — Except 
provided  In  this  subpart,  the 
ployment  Insurance  wages'  has 
given  to  the  term  'wages'  by 
(b),  except  that,  In  the  case 
paid  during  1978,  '4,200'  shall  be 
for  '$6,000'  each  place  it  appear) 
3306(b). 

"(2)    Agricttltural  labor. — If 
performed  by  any  employee  for 
during  more  than  one-half  of  ani 
(within    the   meaning   of  sectio  i 
taken  Into  account  with  respect 
dar  year  constitute  agricultural  l^ibor 
In   the   meaning   of  section 
term     'unemployment 
means,    with   respect   to   the 
paid  by  the  employer  to  such 
such  year,  an  amovmt  equal  to 
such    remuneration    as    constiti^tes 
within  the  meaning  of  section 
cept  that  the  contribution  and 
for  each  calendar  year  shall  be 
$4,200. 

"(3)   Railway  labor. — If  more 
half  of  the  remuneration  paid 
ployer  to  an  employee  during 
year  is  remuneration  for  service 
section  3306(c)  (9),  the  term  ' 
insurance  wages'  means,  with  res; 
employee  for  such  year,  an  amoifat 
%  of  so  much  of  the  remuneral  Ion 
such  employee  during  such  yeai 
Ject  to  contributions  under  sect 
the  Railroad  Unemployment 
(45  U.S.C.  358(a)). 

"(4)     Vocational 
ral. — 

"(A)    In   general. — The   term 
rehabilitation  referral'  means  a 
Individual    who   has   been   referred 
employer  upon  completion  of  ( 
celving)   rehabilitative  services 
an  individualized  written  rehabll 
under  a  State  plan  for  vocational 
tatlon   services   approved   xmder 
tlonal  Rehabilitation  Act. 

"(B)    Handicapped    individual 
poses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  t^rm 
capped  Individual'  means  any 
has  a  physical   or   mental   disalf  llty 
for  such  individual  constitutes 
a  substantial  handicap  to 

"(f)  Rules  for  Application  os 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

"(1)  Remuneration  must  be 
business      employment 
states. — Remuneration  paid  by 
to  an  employee  during  any  ca 
shall  be  taken  into  account 
than  one -half  of  the 
is  for  services  performed  in  the 
in  a  trade  or  business  of  the 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  certain 
tions. — Any    determination    as 
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the  amount  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (e),  applies 
for  '40  with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any  calen- 
of  sub-  dar  year  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  dollar  limitation  and  without  regard 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  52. 
"Sec.  52.  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Controlled  Group  of  Corpora- 
tions.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  all 
employees  of  all  corporations  which  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  employed  by 
a  single  employer.  In  any  such  case,  the 
credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  section  44B  to 
«ach  such  member  shall  be  its  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  the  Increase  in  im- 
employment  insurance  wages  giving  rise  to 
such  credit.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a),  except  that— 

"(1)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be 
substituted  for  'at  least  80  percent'  each 
place  it  appears  in  section  1563(a)(1),  and 

"(2)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  s^lbsectlons  (a)  (4)  and 
(e)(3)(C)   of  section  1563. 

"(b)  Employees  of  Partnerships.  Pro- 
prietorships, Etc.,  Which  Are  Under  Com- 
mon Control. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  all  employees  of  trades  or  businesses 
(whether  or  not  Incorporated)  which  are 
under  common  control  shall  be  treated  as 
employed  by  a  single  employer,  and 

"(2)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 44B  with  respect  to  each  trade  or  busi- 
ness shall  be  its  proportionate  contribution 
to  the  Increase  in  unemployment  Insurance 
wages  giving  rise  to  such  credit. 
The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  based  on  principles  similar 
to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case  of 
subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Adjustments  fob  Certain  Acquisi- 
tions. Etc. — Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  Acquisitions. — If,  after  December  31, 
1975,  an  employer  acquires  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  trade  or  business  of  another  per- 
son (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'predecessor')  or  the  major  por- 
tion of  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business 
of  a  predecessor,  then,  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing this  subpart  for  any  calendar  year  end- 
ing after  such  acquisition,  the  amount  of 
unemployment  insurance  wages  deemed 
paid  by  the  employer  during  periods  before 
such  acquisition  shall  be  Increased  by  so 
much  of  such  wages  paid  by  the  predecessor 
with  respect  to  the  acquired  trade  or  busi- 
ness as  Is  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
such  trade  or  business  acquired  by  the 
employer. 

"(2)  Dispositions. — ^If,  after  December  31, 
1975— 

"(A)  an  employer  disi>oses  of  the  major 
portion  of  any  trade  or  business  of  the  em- 
ployer or  the  major  portion  of  a  separate 
unit  of  a  trade  or  business  of  the  employer 
in  a  transaction  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
applies,  and 

"(B)  the  employer  furnishes  the  acquir- 
ing person  such  information  as  is  necessary 
for  the  application  of  paragraph  (1), 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  subpart 
for  any  calendar  year  ending  after  such  dis- 
position, the  amount  of  unemployment  in- 
surance wages  deemed  paid  by  the  employer 
during  periods  before  such  disposition  shall 
be  decreased  by  so  much  of  such  wages  as 
is  attributable  to  such  trade  or  business  or 
separate  unit. 

"(d)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations. — No 
DETERMiNA-  Credit  Shall  be  allowed  under  section  44B 
:o    whether     to  any  organization  (other  than  a  coopera- 
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tlve  described  in  section  521)  which  is  ex> 
empt  from  income  tax  under  this  chapter. 

"(e)  Certain  Dismissals. — If  any  employer 
dismisses  any  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  (or  increasing)  a  credit  under  sec- 
tion 44B  for  any  taxable  year,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  under  section  44B  for 
such  year  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  shall  be  decreased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  two  times  any  increase  in  such  credit 
which  would  (but  for  this  subsection)  have 
resulted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reason  of  such 
dismissal. 

"(f)  Change  in  Status  From  Self-Em- 
ployed  TO  Employee. — ^If — 

"(1)  during  1976  or  1977  an  individual  has 
net  earnings  from  self-employment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1402(a) )  which  are  attribut- 
,able  to  a  trade  or  business,  and 

"(2)  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year  such 
individual  is  an  employee  of  such  trade  or 
business, 

then,  for  purposes  of  determining  the  credit 
allowable  for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 
such  succeeding  calendar  year,  the  employer's 
aggregate  unemployment  insurance  wages  for 
1976  or  1977,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of 
the  net  earnings  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
as  does  not  exceed  $4,200. 

"(g)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  this  subpart  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  persons 
who  are  shareholders  of  such  corporation  on 
the  last  day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  an  amount  is 
apportioned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
ailowed,  subject  to  section  53,  a  credit  under 
section  44B  for  such  amount. 

"(h)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  this  subpart  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  apportioned  between  the  estate  or  trust 
and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
come of  the  estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each, 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  amount 
has  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  allowed,  subject  to  section  53,  a 
credit  under  section  44B  for  such  amount, 
and 

"(3)  the  $40,000  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 51(c)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust 
shall  be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $40,000  as  the  portion  of 
the  credit  allocable  to  the  estate  or  trust 
under  paragraph  (1)  bears  to  the  entire 
amount  of  such  credit. 

"(1)  Limitations  With  Respect  to  Certain 
Persons. — Under  regulations  prescrll>ed  by 
the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  693 
(relating  to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans) 
applies. 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following) .  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a). 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
46(e)  shall  apply  in  determining  the  amount 
o:  the  credit  under  this  subpart. 

"(J)  $40,000  LiMrrATioN  in  the  Case  or 
Married  Individuals  Filing  Separate  Re- 
turns.— In  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife 
who  files  a  separate  return,  the  limitation 
under  section  51(c)  shall  be  $20,000  In  lieu 
of  $40,000.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  no  Interest 
in  a  trade  or  business  for  the  taxable  year  of 
such  spouse  which  ends  within  or  with  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(k)  Certain  Short  Taxable  Tears. — ^If 
the  employer  has  more  than  one  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1977  or  1978,  the  credit  under 
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this  subpart  shall  be  determined  for  the  em- 
ployer's last  taxable  year  beginning  in  1977  or 
1978,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Sec.  63.  Umitation  Eased  on  Amount  of 
Tax. 

"(a)  Oenehal  Rule.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 51.  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  44B  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(1)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(2)  section  37  (relating  to  credit  for  the 
eldeily), 

"(3)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) , 

"(4)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs) , 

"(5)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) , 

"(6)  section  42  (relating  to  general  tax 
credit) ,  and 

"(7)  section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment) . 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  5G  (re- 
lating to  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences) , 
section  72(m)(5)(B)  (relating  to  10  percent 
tax  on  premature  distributions  to  owner- 
employees),  section  408(f)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  Income  from  certain  retire- 
ment accoimts),  section  402(e)  (relating  to 
tax  on  lump-sum  distributions),  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  perso.nal  holding  com- 
pany tax) ,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations), and  any  additional  tax  Imposed 
for  the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1) 
(relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses),  shall  not  be  considered  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  foi  such  year. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  jor  Pass-Through  op 
Credit. — In  the  case  cf  a  partner  in  a  part- 
nership, a  bcnefl  clary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
and  a  shareholder  in  a  subchapter  S  cor- 
poration, the  limitation  provided  by  suhsec- 
tion  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  llmitatlOii  separately  computed  with 
respect  to  such  person's  Interest  in  such  en- 
tity by  taking  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  such  limitation  as — 

"(1)  that  portion  of  the  person's  adjusted 
gross  income  which  is  attributable  txj  the 
person's  interest  In  such  entity,  bears  to 

"(2)  the  person's  adjusted  gross  Income  for 
such  year. 

"(c)  Carryb.«ck  and  Carryover  op  Unused 
Credit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amoimt 
of  the  credit  determined  under  section  51  for 
any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'unused  credit  year"),  such  excess  shall 
be— 

"(A)  a  new  employee  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  un- 
used credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  new  employee  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the  un- 
used credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  44B  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  begmnlng  before  January  1. 
1977,  section  44B  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  such  section.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B) )  such  credit  may  be  carried, 
and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 


contained  in  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  ihe 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  section 
44B  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are 
attributable  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. ' 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  CLrsTCAL  amendments. — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  44A  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  44B.  Credit  for  einployment  of  certain 

new  employees." 

(B)  The  table  of  subparts  lor  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subpart  D.  Rules  for  computing  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new 
employees." 

(2)  MlNIMirM    TAX. — 

(A)  Section  56(c)  (defining  regtUar  tax 
deduction)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  section  44B  (relating  to  credit  for 
employmeiit  of  certain  -^.ew  employees)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  56(e)  (1) 
(relating  to  tax  carryover  for  timber)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clatise  (11), 

(U)  by  striking  out  "exceed"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (Hi)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and",  and 

(111)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ill)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Iv)  section  44B  (relating  to  credit  for 
employment  of  certain  new  employees),  ex- 
ceed". 

(3)  Corporate  reorganizations. — 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3R1  (relat- 
ing to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  Credit  under  section  44b  for  em- 
ployment  of   CERTAIN   NEW   EMPLOYEES. The 

acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  44B,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44B  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transferor 
corporation." 

(B)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  lim- 
itations on  unused  Investment  credits,  work 
Incentive  program  credits,  foreign  taxes,  and 
capital  losses),  as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1978,  Is  amended — 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  new  em- 
ployee credit  of  the  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 53(c),"  after  "section  50A(b),";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "work  incentive  pro- 
gram CREDITS,"  in  the  section  heading  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "work  incentive  pro- 
gram credits,  new  employee  credits,". 

(C)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)    is  amended — 

(i)  by  Inserting  "to  any  unused  new  em- 


ployee credit  of  th^  corporation  which  could 
otherwise  be  carried  forward  under  section 
53(c),"  after  "section  50A(b),";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "work  incentive  pro- 
cram  CREDrrs,"  in  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "work  incentive  pro- 
gram CREDITS,  NEW  EMPLOYEE  CREDITS,". 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "work  Incentive  program  credits,"  in 
the  item  relating  to  section  383  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "work  incentive  program 
credits,  new  employee  credits,". 

(4)   Statutes  of  limitation  and  interest 

RELATING  to  NEW  EMPLOYEE  CREDIT  CARRY- 
BACK.— 

(A)  Assessment  and  collection. — Section 
6501  (relating  to  limitation  on  assessment 
and  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUovving  new  subsection: 

"(p)  New  Employee  Credit  Carrybacks. — 
In  the  ca?e  of  a  deficiency  attributable  to  the 
application  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  new  em- 
ployee credit  carryback  (Including  deficien- 
cies which  may  be  assessed  pursuant  to  the 
pro\'isions  of  section  6213(b)(3)),  such  de- 
ficiency may  be  assessed  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a 
deficiency  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  unused 
new  employee  credit  which  results  In  such 
carryback  may  be  assessed,  or,  with  respect 
to  any  portion  of  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attributable 
to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback,  an  invest- 
ment credit  carryback,  a  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram credit  carryback,  or  a  capital  loss 
Carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable  year, 
at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  within  which  a  deficiency  for  such 
subsequent  taxable  year  may  be  assessed." 

(B)  Credit  or  refund. — Section  65U(d) 
(relating  to  limitations  on  credit  or  refund) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Special  period  of  limttation  with 
respect  to  new  employee  credit  carry- 
backs.— 

"(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback.  In  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the 
period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends  with 
the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the  40th 
month  (or  39th  month.  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration) following  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year  of  the  unused  new  employee  credit 
which  results  in  such  carryback  (or,  with  re- 
spect to  any  portion  of  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  lo,<V3  carryback,  an 
investment  credit  carryback,  a  work  incentive 
program  credit  carryback,  or  a  capital  loss 
carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable  year, 
the  period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends 
with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the 
40th  month,  or  39th  month,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  following  the  end  of  such  tax- 
able year)  or  the  period  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year, 
whichever  expires  later.  In  the  case  of  such  a 
claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or  refund 
may  exceed  the  portion  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  In  subsection 
(b)(2)  or  (c),  whichever  Is  applicable  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  such  carryback. 

"(B)  Applicable  rules — If  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment  of 
tax  attributable  to  a  new  employee  credit 
carryback  is  otherwise  prevented  by  the  oper- 
ation of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  other  than 
section  7122,  relating  to  compromises,  such 
credit  or  refund  may  be  allowed  or  made,  if 
claim  therefor  Is  filed  within  the  period  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 
In  thp  case  of  any  such  claim  for  credit  or 
refund,  the  determination  by  any  court,  in- 
cluding the  Tax  Court,  in  any  proceeding  In 
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which  the  decision  of  the  court 
final  shall  not  be  conclusive 
the  new  employee  credit,  and 
such  credit,  to  the  extent  that 
affected  by  a  carryback  which 
Issue  in  such  proceeding." 

(C)   Interest    on 
tlon   6601  (d)    (relating  to 
duced  by  carryback  or  ad 
tain  unused  deductions)  Is  „ 
Ing  at   the  end  thereof  the 
paragraph : 

"(5)   New  employee  cREorr 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  44B 
ahle  year  Is  increased  by  reason  oi 
ployee  credit  carryback,  such 
not  affect  the  computation  of 
this  section  for  the  period  en 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  In     , 
employee  credit  carryback  arises 

spect  to  any  portion  of  a  new 

carryback  from  a  taxable  year 
to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback, 
ment  credit  carryback,  a  work  int 
gram  credit  carryback,  or  a  capital 
back  from  a  subsequent  taxable 
Increase  shall  not  affect  the 
Interest  under  this  section  for  the 
Ing  with  the  last  day  of  such  subs 
able  year." 

(D)   Interest  on   ovERPAYMErrr  > 
661 1(f)    (relating  to  refund  of 
caused  by  carryback  or  adji 
tain  unused  deductions)  Is 
Ing  at   the  end  thereof  the 
paragraph : 

"(6)    New   employee    credit    ... 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  11 
payment  of  tax  Imposed  by 
suits  from  a  new  employee  "credit 
such  overpayment  shall  be  dee 
have  been  made  before  the  close 
able  year  in  which  such  new  ,...^ 
carryback  arises,  or,  with  respect 

tlon  of  a  new  employee  credit 

a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  nel 
lov!  carryback,  an  investment 
back,  a  work  Incentive  program 
back,  or  a  capital  loss  carryback 

quent  taxable  year,  such ^_, 

be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made 
close  of  such  subsequent  taxable 
(6)    Tentative  carryback 
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(I)  by  striking  out  "or  unused 
centive  program   credit"   each   plL. 
pears  in  such  section  and  inserting 
thereof    "unused    work    Incentive 
credit,  or  unused  new  employee  . 

(II)  by   Inserting   after   "section 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsectloi  i 
a  new  employee  credit  carryback 
section  53(c),", 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "or  a  work 
program  carryback  from"  In  the 
tence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
thereof  ",  a  work  Incentive 
back,  or  a   new  employee   credit 
from",  and 

(Iv)    by  striking  out  "Investmelit 
carryback)"  in  the  second  sentenc; 
section    (a)    and    Inserting   in   liei 
"investment  credit  carryback,  or,  Ir    . 
of  a  new  employee  credit  carryba  :k 
Investment  credit  carryback  or  a 
tlve  program  carryback) ". 

(B)   Tentative  carryback  adj 
sessment     period.— Section     6501 
latlng  to  tentative  carryback  _. 
sessment  period)  Is  amended — 

(1)    by  striking  out  "or  a  work 
program   carryback"   and   inserting 
thereof   "a  work   incentive  program 
back,  or  a  new  employee  credit  ca 
and  ^ 

(U)    by  striking  out  "(J),   or 
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place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(J),  (o).or  (p)". 

(6)  Designation  of  income  tax  pay- 
ment.—Section  e096(b)  (relating  to  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  44A"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "44A,  and  44B". 

(d)  EFTEcrrre  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976, 
and  to  credit  carrybacks  from  such  years. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  committee 
amendment  to  title  III  of  H.R,  3477.  I 
was  myself  a  cosponsor  of  an  early  job 
credit  bill.  But  even  though  this  amend- 
ment is  well  intentioned,  it  is  clearly  mis- 
guided. It  will  not  do  much  to  increase 
employment.  It  will  be  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. In  some  cases,  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
significant  loophole  in  our  complex  tax 
structure. 

The  administration  will  be  particularly 
difficult  for  small  companies  and,  because 
of  the  maximum  limitation,  not  worth- 
while for  large  ones.  As  a  result,  few 
people  will  use  it  except  those  employers 
who  have  to  increase  employment  anv- 
way.  For  them  it  will  not  be  a  stimulus, 
but  a  prize  for  doing  something  they 
were  going  to  do  anyway. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
received  almost  no  analysis  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  credit,  but  it  would  allow 
corporate  taxpayers  to  qualify  for  cred- 
its nearly  as  high  as  the  total  wages  paid 
a  new  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  vital 
flaws  in  the  committee  amendment  is 
that  it  is  going  to  allow  corporate  tax- 
payers in  the  48-percent  bracket  to  be 
able  to  recoup  88  percent  of  wages  paid 
under  the  credit,  up  to  the  maximum 
Umit. 

Noncorporate  taxpayers  could  recoup 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  new  payroll 
hired.  With  the  high  level  of  the  credit 
and  the  low  ceiling  which  allows  the 
credits  of  $40,000,  the  jobs  from  smaller 
employers  will  suddenly  be  put  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  this  proposal  bill  not  allow 
large  employers  to  get  much  stimulus. 

The  Assi:5tant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Tax  Policy  testified  for  the  Car- 
ter administration  against  this  commit- 
tee amendment.  He  told  the  other  body 
that  two-thirds  of  the  work  force  would 
be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The 
$40,000  limit  means  the  program  can  ap- 
ply only  at  best  to  employers  of  one-third 
of  the  country's  work  force.  Now  can 
anyone  imagine  a  job  stimulation  pro- 
gram that  ignores  two-thirds  of  its  mar- 
ket? I  think  only  the  Congress  could 
fashion  something  like  that. 

President  Carter's  proposal,  which 
would  obtain  if  we  defeat  the  committee 
amendment,  is  better  than  the  commit- 


tee veteran.  It  would  give  taxpayers  the 
option  of  choosing  between  income  tax 
credit  equal  to  4  percent  of  the  employ- 
er's social  security  taxes  or  a  2-percent 
increase  in  the  investment  tax  credit. 
The  social  security  tax  credit  is  refund- 
able, so  it  would  go  even  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  ConRail,  which  had  not 
had  a  history  of  profitmaking.  Wliile  the 
stimulus  would  be  small,  it  would  at  least 
be  some  stimulus  for  this  kind  of  com- 
pany. 

The  investment  tax  credit  stimulus  Is 
well  known.  At  the  current  level  its  ef- 
fect is  not  expected  to  be  monumental, 
but  it  would  certainly  be  greater  than 
the  tax  stimulus  offered  in  this  untested, 
untried,  if  innovative,  job  tax  credit 
program  of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  earlier  pointed  out  that  in  re- 
coverj'  from  a  recession  energy  compa- 
nies increase  their  employment  the  least, 
and  so  they  would  be  least  likely  to  have 
the  advantage  of  this  credit.  Service 
companies  headed  by  legal  operations, 
credit  companies,  and  the  like  make  the 
most  rapid  increases,  and  they  would 
be  the  ones  most  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  credit.  I. do  not  think  that  is  where 
we  want  our  stimulus  to  go. 

For  these  various  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  first  being  that  it  creates  an 
enormous  loophole  both  for  corporate 
and  noncorporate  employers;  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  untested;  because  it 
would  be  an  administrative  nightmare; 
because  it  would  cause  legal  complexi- 
ties; because  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
employers  to  use;  because  it  creates  a 
bias  for  Sun  Belt  companies  and  away 
from  the  Northeast  companies;  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  as  good  as  the  original 
Carter  proposal,  I  would  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  take  us  back  to  support  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the 
Members  will  vote  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  suggestion  for  business  taxes. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  Unless  we  want  to  cre- 
ate a  new  tax  loophole— and  this  is  the 
way  they  are  traditionally  created — 
then  we  should  vote,  "no."  The  Carter 
proposal  is  not  the  one  I  would  like,  but 
it  is  better  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  endorse  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Let  us  see  what  our  options  are.  If  we 
vote  down  the  amendment  we  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  administration,  which  is 
an  option  of  a  2-percent  increase  in  in- 
vestment tax  credit  or  4  percent  of  the 
payroll.  I  submit  that  proposal  is  not  one 
that  any  of  us  can  argue  in  favor  of  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stimulus.  It  would 
add  a  complexity  to  the  law.  And  it  is  bad 
tax  law  to  provide  that  kind  of  taxpayer's 
option  between  two  alternatives. 
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If  we  had  no  investment  credit,  then 
I  would  support  that  amendment  because 
I  am  one  of  the  leading  supporters  in 
the  Congress  of  an  Inve-stment  credit. 

We  have  a  10-percent  Investment  tax 
credit  in  place.  Putting  another  2  per- 
cent on  top  of  that  would  be  counter- 
productive. There  are  a  lot  of  firms  that 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  Investment 
credit,  so  this  would  further  compound 
their  difficulties. 

So  what  we  provide  is  an  alternative 
that  is  sound.  We  have  a  credit  that  only 
goes  to  new  jobs.  No  firm  gets  a  credit  un- 
less they  have  new  Jobs.  It  is  a  simple  for- 
mula. The  data  needed  to  compute  the 
credit  is  on  existing  records  for  almost 
every  employer.  We  have  1976  as  a  base. 
We  take  the  increment  of  that  1977  data 
and  take  a  40-percent  credit  agam.st  that. 
The  maximum  is  $40,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  new  and  sim- 
ple kind  of  exciting,  dynamic  tax  con- 
cept based  upon  new  jobs.  That  Is  what 
it  is  all  about.  We  want  to  hire  people. 
Unemployment  is  our  problem.  This  Is  a 
direct  incentive  for  new  jobs. 

This  is  a  direct  Incentive  for  new 
business,  and  it  is  workable.  It  is  simple, 
and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  understand. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  support  It. 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Kansas. 

Ms.  KEYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  jobs  credit  provision*?  of 
this  bill.  A  very  important  feature  of  the 
measure  is  the  additional  10  percent 
credit  for  hiring  the  handicapped. 

The  provision  is  designed  to  harmonize 
with  present  State  and  local  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  Through  the 
Rehabilitation  Sendees  Administration, 
the  Federal  Government  presently  pro- 
vides assistance  to  States  on  a  cost-shar- 
ing basis  to  afford  educational  and  jobs 
services  for  the  handicapped.  There  is  at 
least  one  such  program  operating  in 
every  State  in  the  Nation,  and  many 
States  have  additional  specialized  pro- 
grams for  the  blind. 

These  programs  offer  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  assist  disabled  persons  in  securing 
productive  employment.  By  means  of  in- 
dividual rehabilitation  plans,  a  handi- 
capped person  is  assessed  for  his  voca- 
tional potential  and  receives  counseling, 
training  and  job  placement  assistance. 

Handicapped  persons  are  referred  to 
these  programs  by  private  agencies, 
health  care  providers  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Further,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  required  by  law  to  refer 
all  disability  recipients  and  SSI  benefi- 
ciaries to  one  of  these  programs  for  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Under  this  new  job  credit  provision,  an 
employer  would  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
supplemental  credit  for  hiring  a  new  em- 
ployee who  had  been  referred  from  one 
of  these  State  or  local  programs.  Private 
agencies  who  assist  the  handicapped 
could  make  use  of  this  plan  by  referring 
persons  tlirough  one  of  these  80  State 


programs.  Once  an  individual  is  placed, 
present  State  programs  are  equipped  to 
aid  both  the  employee  and  the  employer 
to  assure  a  productive  working  relation- 
ship. 

While  these  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  have  afforded  significant 
educational  and  social  services  to  the  dis- 
abled, they  have  not  been  as  effective  in 
reaching  out  to  the  private  emplojTnent 
market  to  place  those  who  have  received 
training.  This  measure  would  help  to  cre- 
ate a  new  partnership  between  handi- 
capped training  programs  and  private 
industry.  If  the  disabled  are  ever  to  be 
employed  in  large  numbers,  it  must  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  private  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  National 
Association  of  Small  Business,  among 
others,  has  endorsed  this  plan  as  a  use- 
ful tool  for  small  businesses  to  increase 
their  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  has  received  a 
warm  reception  from  those  who  work 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level,  and 
I  am  confident  that  these  agencies  are 
committed  to  use  this  measure  to  open 
channels  to  private  business  employment 
markets. 

I  was  pleased  to  offer  this  provision  In 
coiTimittee  in  hopes  that  it  will  open  a 
new  avenue  for  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  the  labor  force  and  lend  their  many 
skills  and  talents  to  the  revitalization  of 
our  economy.  I  hope  it  will  receive  your 
support. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  em- 
pl05Tnent  tax  credit.  This  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  recognize  that  the  unem- 
ployment problem  can  be  solved  In  the 
private  sector  as  opposed  to  the  public 
sector. 

We  must  understand  that  any  long- 
term,  sustained  low  unemployment  rate 
must  occur  In  the  private  sector  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  the 
backing  of  every  major  small  business 
organization  In  this  country.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  the  private  sector,  the  free  en- 
terprise sector,  can  bring  an  end  to  this 
unemployment  that  we  now  have  in  this 
Nation,  I  suggest  that  we  all  back  our 
chairman  in  this  very  worthwhile  under- 
taking. 

Surely,  it  is  new  and  it  Is  innovative; 
but  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes 
it  so  attractive. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  H.R.  3477  is  the 
jobs  tax  credit  provision  proposed  by 
Chairman  Al  Ullman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  other  Members 
of  Congress.  This  proposal  represents  a 


new  direction  In  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  reduce  imemployment. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
expressed  reservations  about  the  con- 
cept of  a  jobs  credit.  The  basis  of  their 
concern  appears  to  be  rooted  in  the 
"newness"  of  the  Idea.  I  suggest  that 
good  new  Ideas — like  the  jobs  tax 
credit — which  are  carefully  drafted  and 
limited  in  scope  make  up  for  a  short 
track  record  with  a  clear  potential  for 
substantial  benefit  to  the  unemployed 
and  to  the  economy. 

The  jobs  tax  credit  Is  an  approach  to 
stimulating  employment  and  was  de- 
signed to  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
small,  labor  intensive  businesses.  In 
brief,  every  employer  would  receive  a 
credit  of  40  percent  of  the  first  $4,200  in 
wages  of  each  newly  hired  employee. 
That  credit  could  accumulate  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40,000  per  year  for  both  1977 
and  1978.  thus  rewarding  companies 
that  hire  up  to  24  new  workers  in  each 
of  those  years. 

The  jobs  tax  credit  was  also  designed 
to  keep  redtape  and  paperwork  to  a 
minimum  by  providing  that  employers 
use  existing  Federal  tax  forms  to  certify 
their  eligibility  for  the  new  credit. 

The  jobs  tax  credit  is  an  Innovative 
and  effective  alternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  offer  businesses  a  choice 
between  a  tax  credit  equal  to  4  percent 
of  an  employer's  share  of  social  security 
payroll  taxes  or  an  extra  2  percent  of 
investment  tax  credit.  The  4  percent  pay- 
roll tax  credit  amounts  to  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  an  employer's  labor 
costs  and  could  not  be  expected  to  stim- 
ulate employment — or  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  reducing  employers'  labor 
costs.  And  the  alternative,  the  proposed 
2  percent  Increase  in  the  investment  tax 
credit,  was  considered  by  a  maiorlty  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be, 
at  best,  of  marginal  utility. 

I  believe  that  the  traditional  antire- 
cessionary approaches  of  rebates  and  tax 
cuts  alone  have  not  always  produced  the 
immediate  benefits  for  which  they  were 
intended.  For  example,  a  high  percentage 
of  rebates  are  saved  rather  than  spent, 
and  rate  reductions  benefit  only  those 
who  are  already  employed.  Public  works 
projects  have  long  lead  times,  and  the 
jobs  they  produce  go  primarily  to  skilled 
workers. 

In  contrast,  the  new  jobs  tax  credit  is 
an  incentive  to  employers  to  hire  new 
workers  immediately.  Moreover,  the  cell- 
ing of  $40,000  per  company  tends  to  tar- 
get the  credit  toward  smaller  businesses 
such  as  those  in  the  retail  and  .service 
sectors  of  the  economy.  There  is  an  as- 
sumption that  many  such  businesses, 
with  the  benefit  of  a  new  tax  credit,  will 
be  able  to  hire  more  of  the  relatively 
young  and  lesser  skilled  workers  among 
whom  unemployment  is  particularly  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  jobs  tax  credit  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  provision  today. 
It  is  true  that  the  jobs  tax  credit  is  an 
experiment — an  experiment  aimed  not 
only  at  reducing  unemployment  but  at 
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increasing  the  support  for  sn  lall  business 
It  Is  an  experiment  that  his  attracted 
broad  support  and  one  whlcl:  I  hope  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  app  rove  as  part 
of  tills  tax  package. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chaimlan.  I  urge 
support  of  the  committee  am  jndment 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chaintian.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimibcr  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha^r  will  state 
that  only  two  5-minute  speeches  are  in 
order  under  the  rule  absent  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  miy  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  favor  of  t  ie  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  therel  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle  nan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairikan,  I  will 
be  brief. 

If  this  amendment  is  deljeated,  ^^ 
would  then  go  back  to  the  Carter  pro- 
posal, which  L=-  a  little  sum  for  Jverybody 
a  2-percent  investment  tax  ci'edit.  a  4- 
percent  refundable  tax  credit  j  .gainst  so- 
cial security  tax  or  payroll  tix  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  n:any  of  us 
in  this  body  who  have  real  reservations 
about  funding  social  security  rom  gen- 
eral funds.  This  would  be  a  st  ?p  in  that 
direction.  While  I  have  been  lukewarm 
toward  the  proposal  of  the  coi  imittee  I 
do  feel  that  it  is  a  step  In  a  new  direction 
an  untried  step  in  a  new  direction;  and 
I  think  It  may  well  be  very  w  )rth  while 
It  lasts  for  only  2  years,  at  t  le  end  of 
Which  we  may  measure  wheth  er  or  not 
there  was  an  appreciable  impac ;  on  small 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  strongly  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  If  ve  do  in- 
deed, as  we  claim,  want  to  supjort  small 
business  in  the  United  States 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The   question   was    taken; 
Chairman  announced  that  the 
peared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr. 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ^.^v. 
vice,  and  there  were— ayes  341 
not  voting  17.  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  55) 
AYES — 341 

Badham 

BadUlo 

Bafalia 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

l^ard.  R.r.  Breaifc 

Beard,  Tcnn 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Beviil 

Biaggi 

Bingham  Buchinln 

Blanchard  Burgener 
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Burke,  Calif.      Holt 
Burke,  Fla.         Horton 
Burke,  Mass.       Hubbard 
Burllson,  Mo.     Huckaby 
Burton,  PhUllp  Hughes 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Annunzlo 
Appiegate 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 


Bro 
Bro 


wi 


Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
C.ausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohea 
Coleman 
Collins,  El. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Ccnable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
CorneU 
ComweU 
Coughlin 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Danie'.,R.  W. 
Danleison 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Eckhardt 

Edgar  ^ 

Edwards,  Calif.  McCorma'ck 
Edwards,  Okla.  McDade 
Ellberg 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchvim 

Keys 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Koch 
Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

lie  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 


and   the 
ayes  ap- 


Chairm(,n,  I  de 


electfonlc  de- 
noes  74, 


Bloui  a 
Bogg! 
Bolard 
Boni<r 

Bonki  ir 
Bowe  i 
Brade  mas 


Breck  nridge 

Brink  :ey 
Brodhead 
BrooKs 
Brooiifleld 


Etoery 

English 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Qa. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Pary 

FasceU 

Pen  wick 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

PIthian 

Pllppo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 

Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
F\iqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gold  water 
Good'.Ing 
Grassley 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 


,  Mich. 
Ohio 


Allen 
Archer 
Armstrong 
AuCoin 


MoFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Mapuire 

M'inn 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mathis 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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Boiling  Carter 

Broyhiil  Cavanaugh 

Burleson,  Tex.  Ciawson,  Del 

Caputo  Conyers 


Pickle 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
PurseU 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosent'ial 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybai 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellua 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stange.and 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Taylor 
Thone 
Tonry 
Traxler 
Trible 
Tucker 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Van'k 
Vento 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wamp'er 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Mo. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Crane 

Devlne 

Dodd 

Doman 

Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Del. 

Foley 

Prenzel 

Gammage 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Holtzman 


Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Clay 
Cotter 
Davis 
Ford,  Mich. 


Jeffords 

.Jenkins 

Krueger 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mattox 

MUford 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Ind. 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pike 

Poage 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Gonzalez 

Howard 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pettis 


Railsback 

Rhodes 

Rudd 

Ruppe 

Sarasin 

Seiberling 

Simon 

Spence 

Stanton 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Symtus 

Thornton 

Treen 

Tsonga.s 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Whitten 

Wiggins 
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Roe 

Rose 
Santinl 
Teague 
Thompson 


So  the   committee   amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a  refund  of 
1976  Individual  income  taxes  and  other 
payments,  to  reduce  individual  and  busi- 
ness Income  taxes,  and  to  provide  tax 
simplification  and  reform,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  360,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTIOK  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONABLK 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNABLE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  3477  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendments:  Strike  out  title  I  of  the  bill 
and  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE     I— TEMPORARY     REDtJCTION    OF 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES 
Sec.  101.  Temporary    Reductions    op    Indi- 
vidual Income  Tax  R.\tes. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  1  (relating  to 
tax  Imposed),  as  amended  by  section  201  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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"Section  I.  Tax  Imposed.                                           "(i)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined       "(2)    every  surviving  spouse   (as  defined 

"(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re-     ^^  section  143)   who  makes  a  single  return     in  section  2(a) ), 
TURNS    AND    SURVIVING    SpousES.— There    is     Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  secUon  6013,     a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of —    and  lowing  table: 

"If  the  taxable  income  Is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $3,0(X> . . No  tax. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $4,000 io%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $5,000 $ioo,  plus  11%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $210,  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $7,000 $340,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $7,000  but  not  over  $11,000 $490,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $7,000. 

Over  $11,000  but  not  over  $15,000 $1,210,  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $11,000. 

Over  $15,000  but  not  over  $19.000 $2,050,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $16,000. 

Over  $19,000  but  not  over  $23.000 $3,010.  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $19,000. 

Over  $23,000  but  not  over  $27,000 $4,130,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $23,000. 

Over  $27,000  but  not  over  $31,000 $5,410,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $27,000. 

Over  $31,000  but  not  over  $35,000 $6,850.  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $31,000. 

Over  $35,000  but  not  over  $39.000 $8,410,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $36,000. 

Over  $39,000  but  not  over  $43,000 $10,090,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $39,000. 

Over  $43,000  but  not  over  $47,000 __.  $11,890,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $43,000. 

Over  $47,000  but  not  over  $55,000. $13,810,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $47,000. 

Over  $55,000  but  not  over  $67,000 $17,810,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $55,000. 

Over  $67,000  but  not  over  $79,000 $24,170,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $67,000. 

Over  $79,000  but  not  over  $91,000 $30,770.  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $79,000. 

Over  $91,000  but  not  over  $103,000 $37,730,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $91,000. 

Over  $103,000  but  not  over  $123,000 1 $44,930,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $103,000. 

Over  $123,000  but  not  over  $143,000 $57,330,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $123,000. 

Over  $143,000  but  not  over  $163,000 _._  $70,130,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $143,000. 

Over  $163,000  but  not  over  $183,000 $83,330,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $163,000. 

Over  $183,000  but  not  over  $203,000 . $96,930.  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $183,000. 

Over  $203,000  but  not  over  $303,000 $110,730,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $203,000. 

Over  $303,000 $180,730,  plus  70%  Of  excess  over  $303,000. 

"(b)  Heads  of  Households. — There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  Individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  household  (as 
defined  in  section  2(b) )  a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

•'If  the  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2,400 . . No  tax. 

Over  $2,400  but  not  over  $3,400 10%  of  excess  over  $2,400. 

Over  $3,400  but  not  over  $4,400 $100,  plus  12%  of  excess  over  $3,400. 

Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $6.400 $220,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $4,400. 

Over  $6,400  but  not  over  $8,400 $620.  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $6,400. 

Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $10,400 $860,  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $8,400. 

Over  $10,400  but  not  over  $12,400 $1,280,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $10,400. 

Over  $12,400  but  not  over  $14,400 $i,720,  plus  24 7o  of  excess  over  $12,400. 

Over  $14,400  but  not  over  $16.400 $2,200,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $14,400. 

Over  $16,400  but  not  over  $18,400 $2,740.  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $16,400. 

Over  $18,400  but  not  over  $20,400 . $3,300,  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $18,400. 

Over  $20,400  but  not  over  822,400 $3,920,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $20,400. 

Over  $22,400  but  not  over  $24,400 $4,560,  plus  35%  of  excess  over  $22,400. 

Over  $24,400  but  not  over  $26,400 $5,260,  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $24,400. 

Over  $26,400  but  not  over  $28,400 $5,980,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $26,400. 

Over  $28,400  but  not  over  $30,400 $6,740,  plus  41  %  of  excess  over  $28,400. 

Over  $30,400  but  not  over  $34,400 $7,560,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $30,400. 

Over  $34,400  but  not  over  $38,400 $9,240.  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $34,400. 

Over  $38,400  but  not  over  $40,400 $11,040,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $38,400. 

Over  $40,400  but  not  over  $42,400 $12,000,  plus  51%  of  excess  over  $40,400. 

Over  $42,400  but  not  over  $46,400 $13,020,  plus  52%  of  excess  over  $42,400. 

Over  $46,400  but  not  over  $52,400 $15,100,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $46,400. 

Over  $52,400  but  not  over  $54,000 $18,400,  plus  56%  of  excess  over  $52,400. 

Over  $54,400  but  not  over  $66,400 $19,520,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $54,400. 

Over  $66,400  but  not  over  $72,400 $26,480,  plus  59%  of  excess  over  $66,400. 

Over  $72,400  but  not  over  $78,400 $30,020,  plus  61%  of  excess  over  $72,400. 

Over  $78,400  but  not  over  $82,400 $33  680,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $78,400. 

Over  $82,400  but  not  over  $90,400 $36,160,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $82,400. 

Over  $90,400  but  not  over  $102,400 $41 ,200.  p?us  64%  of  excess  over  $90,400, 

Over  $102,400  but  not  over  $122,400 $48  880,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $102,400. 

Over  $122,400  but  not  over  $142  400 $62,080,  plus  67%  of  excess  over  $122,400. 

Over  $142,400  but  not  over  $162,400 $75  480,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $142,400. 

Over  $162,400  but  not  over  $182,400 $89  080.  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $162,400. 

Over  $182,400  but  not  over  $282,400 $102,880,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $182,400. 

Over  $282,400 , $172,880,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $282,400. 

"(c)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than  Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  of  Households)  . — There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  in- 
come of  every  individual  (other  than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section  2(b) ) 
who  is  not  a  married  individual  (as  defined  in  section  143)  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 
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"If  the  taxable  Income  is: 

Not  over  $2.400 

Over  $2,400  but  not  over 
Over  $2,900  but  not  over 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over 
Over  $3,900  but  not  over 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $6 
Over  $6,400  but  not  over 
Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $1( 
Over  $10,400  but  not  over 
Over  $12,400  but  not  over 
Over  $14,400  but  not  over 
Over  $16,400  but  not  over 
Over  $18,400  but  not  over 
Over  $20,400  but  not  over 
Over  $22,400  but  not  over 
Over  $24,400  but  not  over 
Over  $28,400  but  not  over  $34 
Over  $34,400  but  not  over  $40 
Over  $40,400  but  not  over 
Over  $46  400  but  not  over 
Over  $62,400  but  not  over 
Over  $62,400  but  not  over 
Over  $72,400  but  not  over 
Over  $82,400  but  not  over  $92 
Over  $92,400  but  not  over  $i 
Over  $102,400  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $152,400  but  not  over 
Over  $202,400  but  not  over 
Over   $302,400. 


$2,  300.. 

$3  100.. 

$3,  }00-. 

$4, 100.. 

100-. 

100.. 

400- 

$11400- 

$14 .400. 

$ie  ,400. 

$18  ,400. 

$20  ,400. 

$22  400. 

$24  400. 

$28  400- 

400.. 

400.. 

$46, 100.. 

$52  100.. 

$62, 100.. 

$72, 100.. 

$82,100.- 

W0-. 


Oi  .400- 


£2 
$2C2, 
$30  2 


"(d)    MARRtCD  iNDIVrotTALS 

defined  in  section  143)  who 
the  following  table: 


Filing 


do<  3 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is 

Not  over  $1,500 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2.. 
Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $2 
Over  $2,500  but  not  over  $3, 
Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $3. 
Over  $3,500  but  not  over  $5,. 
Over  $5,500  but  not  over  $7 
Over  $7,600  bvt  not  over  $9 
Over  $9,500  but  not  over  $11 
Over  $11,500  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $13,600  but  not  over  $1 
Over  $15,500  but  not  over 
Over  $17,500  but  not  over 
Over  $19,500  but  not  over  $21 
Over  $21,500  but  not  over  $23 
Over  $23,500  but  not  over 
Over  $27,500  but  not  over 
Over  $33,500  but  not  over 
Over  $39,500  but  not  over 
Over  $46,500  but  not  over 
Over  $51,500  but  not  over 
Over  $61,500  but  not  over 
Over  $71,500  but  not  over 
Over  $81,500  but  not  over  ,,  _ 
Over  $91,500  but  not  over  $10 
Over  $101,600 


"(e)  Estates  amtd  Trttsts. — Tjhere 
tax  determined  In  accordance  wjth 


50) 
,00) 
00  > 
00) 
00) 


"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $500 

Over  $500  but  not  over  $1,000 
Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1, 
Over  $1,600  but  not  over  $2. 
Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4, 
Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6 
Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,. 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10.. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12. 
Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14, 
Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16J 
Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18 
Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20, 
Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22J 
Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26, 
Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32! 
Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38 
Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44! 
Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50. 
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,400. 
400. 
,400- 


Thetaxls: 

No  tax. 

10%  of  excess  over  $2,400. 

$50,  plus  11%  of  excess  over  $2,900. 

$105,  plus  13 Tc  of  excess  over  $3,400. 

$170,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $3,900. 

$245,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $4,400. 

$605,  plus  20%  of  excess  over  $6,400. 

$1,005,  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $8,400. 

$1,465,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $10,400. 

$1,965,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $12,400. 

$2,505,  plus  29%  of  excess  over  $14,400. 

$3,085,  plus  31  <;c  of  excess  over  $16,400. 

$3,705,  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $18,400. 

$4,385,  plus  36  %  of  excess  over  $20,400. 

$5,105,  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $22,400. 

$5,836,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $24,400. 

$7,465.  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $28,400. 

$10,165,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $34,400. 

$13,165,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $40,400. 

$16,465.  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $46,400. 

$20,065,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $52,400. 

$26,265,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $62,400. 

$32,665.  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $72,400. 
$39,265,  plus  68%;  of  excess  over  $82,400. 
$46,065,  plus  69%^  of  excess  over  $92,400. 
$52,965,  plus  70 St  of  excess  over  $102,400. 
$87,965,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $152,400. 
$122,965,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $202,400. 

$192,965,  plus  70  7o  of  excess  over  $302,400. 


Separate  Retttkns.— There  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every  married  individual  (as 
not  make  a  single  return  Jolntlj-  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 


010 

iOO„. 

0(0 

5(0 

5(0 

!00— 

5(0 

J  00-.. 

3  500.. 

>,600. 


$17  500.. 
$19  500.. 

500.. 

500— 
$27  500— 
$33  500— 
$39  500— 
$46  500— 
$61  500— 
$61  500— 
$71  500— 
$81  500— 
$91  500— 

,500- 


The  tax  is : 
No  tax. 

10%  of  excess  over  $1,500. 
$50,  plus  11  %  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$105,  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $2,500. 
$170,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$245.  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $3,500. 
$605,  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $5,500. 
$1,025,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $7,500. 
$1,505,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $9,500. 
$2,065,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $11,500. 
$2,705.  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $13,600. 
$3,425.  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $15,500. 
$4,205,  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $17,500. 
$5,045.  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $19,500. 
$5,945,  plus  48%,  of  excess  over  $21,500. 
$6,906,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $23,500. 
$8,906,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $27,500. 
$12,085,  plus  55%,  of  excess  over  $33,600. 
$15,385,  plus  58'"  of  excess  over  $39,600. 
$18,865,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $45,500. 
$22,465.  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $51,500. 
$28,665,  plus  64%,  of  excess  over  $61,500. 
$35,065,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $71,500. 
$41,465.  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $81,500. 
$48,465,  plus  69%,  of  excess  over  $91,600. 
$65,365,  plus  70%,  of  excess  over  $101,500. 


th?f^noSlng"tebre*!  *""  *^^  ^"^^'^^  *°*'°'"*  °^  ""^""^  ^^""^  *'''*  *^^*  *"*"'*  "'''*«'■  *^^«  subsection  a 


0)0— 
)00- 
)00- 
)00. 
100- 
)00- 
)00- 


010- 
Oi)0. 
0*10- 
0)0- 
0(10- 


The  tax  is: 
10%  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$50.  plus  11  %  of  exce,So  over  $500. 
$105.  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$170.  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,600. 
$245,  plus  18%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$605.  plus  21  %  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,025,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,605,  plus  28%,  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,065,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
$2,706,  plus  36 %c  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3,426.  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
$4,206.  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $16,000 
$5,045,  plus  45%,  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
$5,945.  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$6,905,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 
$8,906,  plus  53  %  of  excess  over  $26,000. 
$12,085.  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
$15,385.  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
$18,865,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
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Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $22  465,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $28,665,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $36,065,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 $41,665,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $48,465,  plus  69%,  of  excess  over  $90,000. 

Over  $100,000 $55,365,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $100,000." 

(b)     Effective    Date.— The    amendment  has  carried  H.R.  3477  beyond  the  bounds  we  have  suggested,  we  on  the  Committee 

made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  of  sensible  economic  policy.  The  tax  cut  on  Ways  and  Means  urge  the  Members 

Jhtn  rpSl^'i^^lnnif  t^ti^wl  ™«L  hJI^  alternative  is  far  more  certain  to  achieve  to  vote  against  the  recommital  motion 

nmg  aft^r  D^cembe?  3^  Ss                   ^  ^he  administration's  economic  goals  than  and  for  the  bill. 

SEC.  102.  REQiHREMEm;  OF  WITHHOLDING.  *^«  rebate-payment  hybrid.  The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 

,  ,  „            „          „....,  I.   therefore,  urge  my   colleagues   to  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 

t.nn  ^?nT!^.t^^;r1»n,!f^»i°it,i*^f°'  f^'  votc  for  the  motion  to  recommit.  tion  to  recommit. 

'S^^l'J^':^^^aT^yTcZT2ofo7'S^^  Mr    speaker    I  yield  the  balance  of  There  wa.no  objection. 

Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections  201  mv  ti™e  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

and  202"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  In-  (Mr.  Gradison).  motion  to  recommit. 

serting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  101,  201,  and  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

202".            the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 

(b)     Effective    Date.— The    amendment  Mr.    Speaker,    the    issue    before    the  peared  to  have  it. 
^d*  f7e^A''^!f\n''id77  ^'^'^  *^^'^  ^  ^'^^  House  is  simply  whether  we  favor  a  per-  Mr.   CONABLE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  de- 
Amend  the  table  of  contents  to  reflect  the  manent  tax  cut  or  one-shot  $50  pay-  mand  the  yeas  and  nays, 
new  title  I.  ments.  The  motion  to  recommit  provides  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

a  permanent  tax  reduction  of  up  to  $250  The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
Mr.  CONABLE  (during  the  reading) .  on  joint  returns  and  $125  for  individuals,  vice,  and  there  were— yeas  194,  nays  219, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  This    would    restore    the    purchasing  not  voting  19.  as  follows  : 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con-  power  lost  by  middle-income  taxpayers  .r^nn  vie  rai 
sldered    as    read    and   printed    in    the  due   to   the   Inflation-induced    tax    in-  ^as-im 

Record^ creases  last  year  and  this  year.  Thus,  .^_, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  under  the  motion  to  recommit,  the  pur-  ^^^ro'             olSK"         M^^r^ead 

Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  chasing  power  of  consumers  would  be  Ande"on,ni.     onS              S     ' 

^^Iz                   . ,    ,  maintained,  while  under  the  one-shot  Andrews,  n.c    omn                Motti 

^^'"I^^S.^^^^J^*"'?;..  .  $50  payment  plan  there  would  be  a  re-  ^^jf'SZk           gi,\d^ater         wvl^fnT" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  duction  in  spendable  income  in  1978  after  Arch^*-          8^ng'         ^IT'  ^^^ 

uie   genueman    from   New   York    (Mr.  the  $50  payments  end.  Since  permanent  Armstrong        Gradison           Nichols 

i^t"nnMA«TTr   Tv^r     «      „  tax  cuts  would  give  the  consumers  great-  ^^^^^          g^r^            o^^^'" 

Hn^f„  ?      ^■fJ^,^^^^^^/>:'"^.'"°"  er    assurance    to    sustain    purchasing  Ba?a^fs             Ouyl"              laui^n 

uon  to  recommit  H.R.  3477  with  instruc-  power,  they  would  be  better  able  to  com-  Barnard            Hagedom          Pike 

tions  would  substitute  a  cut  in  the  seven  mit  to  big-ticket  items  bought  through  ^„"f5^J?,„„      g^„„           !?!«* 

rrt'ttTi^'nii^^nf  *f^  «H  ""t"  ^^^'  instalhnent  purchases.  l^e^n^^""-     ""^^m         ^Sm 

and  special  payment  in  title  I.  This  is  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article  that  ap-  Breaux             Hannaford        Purseii 

essentially  the  same  tax  cut  proposal  of-  pgared   last  week  in  Tax  Notes,   Prof.  I'^lS.'^^,.,^        ^*5L**^             S'» 

ZfJrl'm^lT^''''  ^  *^^  ^*^'  ^""^  O^^^^d  Brownlee  of  the  University  of  iJ^.'^'fch.     Ser            Sen 

jwrans  commiiiee.  Minnesota  had  this  to  say:  Brown.  Ohio       Hightower         RaUsback 

The    rules    concerning    germaneness  The   Administration's  economic  stimulus  ^royhui            ""lif^^,^^        ^f^!' 

permit  offermg  only  a  2-year  tax  cut.  program  is  not  likely  to  have  much  impact.  Ke^er           Holt                   mi^ldo 

It  IS  my  expectation  that  if  enacted,  the  perhaps  this  is  the  desired  effect,  it  appears  Burke,  Pla.         Horton               Roberts 

cut  would  subsequently  be  made  perma-  that   government   is   expected   to   do   some-  Burleson,  Tex.    Huckaby             Robinson 

nent.  thing,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  Is   not  Butler                  Hughes               Rousselot 

Reducing  the  tax  rates  in  the  seven  obvious,  and  that  by  not  doing  much,  not  Maputo               ?/ffiLd.              |?m««i. 

lowest  brackets  gives  the  greatest  pro-  ?^"£h  harm  can  be  done   Some  good  might  ^^d^rberg           Jenkins              Ru^e 

portionate    tax     cut    to    the     inflation-  Redone  if  the  entire  program  cof=ts  were  de-  chappell             Johnson,  Colo.    Sarasln 

straooed  middlp-inromp  tavnavpr.;  whn  ^°****  ^°  ^^^  reduction  for  people  who  pay  ciausen,             Jones,  N.C.         Satterfield 

sirappea  miaaie-mcome  taxpayers  who  t^xes  and  whose  behavior  would  be  influ-  DonH.            Kasten               Sawyer 

nave  seen  their  spending  power  dwmdle  enced  by  lower  tax  rates.  ciawson,  Del      Kelly                 Schuize 

in  recent  years.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  Cleveland  Kemp               sebeiiua 

the  tax  cut  would  go  to  those  with  ad-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  a  chance  cochran           ^f^^^^^^^          f^,'f?*« 

justed  gross  income  below  $20,000  and  ^o  do  just  this  by  voting  in  favor  of  the  go^^^^^           ™?er            KhNebr. 

89  6  percent  to  those  below  $30,000.  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  3477  with  m-  coiims,  Tex.      LaPaice             Snyder 

The  fiscal  imoact  of  this  nronosal  in  structions  to  substitute  a  permanent  tax  conabie            Lagomarsino     spence 

inrrrF   •        t.      i   J,,    i-iii-              i-xx.  Mit  CoDtc                   Latta                    Stane;e'and 

1977  IS  about  $11  billion,  a  little  more  ^^^-  Corcoran            Leach                  Stanton 

than  the  total  for  rebates  and  special  ^^-  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  coughim          Lent                 steers 

payments  suonort  of  the  motion  to  recommit.  crane               Levitas             steiger 

But,  a  tax  rate  cut  of  this  magnitude  Mr.  ULLMAN^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  g-JU;^^      ^f/-M«»-         |^an 

is  much  sounder  economic  strategy  than  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit.  Derwinski         Lujan              symms 

the  bill's  rebate-payment  scheme  which  ^^-  Sneaker,  what  the  minority  is  of-  Devine              Mcciory            Taylor 

offers  neither  a  sharp  stimulative  im-  Bering  is  a  tax  cut  on  top  of  a  tax  cut  ^^^'^         Mcmde*^        T?^n* 

pact  nor  a  permanent  reduction  upon  °"  top  of  a  tax  cut.  We  will  still  have  Duncan,  Tenn.  McDonald         Triwe 

which   consumers   can   base   long-term  ^  place  the  extension  of  the  reductions  Early                McKinney         vander  Jagt 

spending  plans  °^  2  years  aeo.  We  will  have  in  place  the  Edwards,  Aia.     Madtgan            Waggonner 

The  permanent  tax  reduction  in  the  reductions  that  we  have  in  title  n,  and  l^^^,^^^"  ^'^^^  ^^^             ^^^' 

Gradison   proposal   would   lower   with-  °^  ^^  °^  that  they  are  offering  a  rate  English             Marks               wampier 

holding  rates  and  thereby  increase  con-  reduction.  ivans'^,^?!         ^V^ou           whitthurst 

sumers'   disposable   Income  and  enable  This  is  not  the  proper  and  the  respon-  fl^Z'ci^^-        Marun              whuiey 

them  to  make  the  long-term  commit-  ^"^^^  P^*^^  to  put  a  reduction,  on  top  of  Findiey             Mathis              whitten 

ment  required  for  financing  automobiles,  a  reduction  on  top  of  a  reduction.  Fish^^            Mattox             wiflJ^Bob 

large   appliances    and    other   expensive  The  package  that  we  have  offered  is  pjyut                MUford             wmn  ' 

consumer  goods.  balanced.  It  will  go  into  effect  immedi-  Porsythe           MUier,  Ohio       wirth 

The  recommittal  motion  offers  an  es-  ately.  It  will  have  an  early  impact.  ^enzii"^          MUcheii.N.T.    wyue*' 

cape  from  the  political  momentum  that  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  the  reasons  that  prey                 Montgomery      Young,  Fi». 
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Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alexander 
AUen 

Ammerman 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonier 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Cai if. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Collins,  m. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Com  well 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Delliuns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dtcks 
Diggs 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Qa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flthlan 


NAYS— 219 

Klppo 

Flood 

Florlo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oialmo 

Gore 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

Holtzraan 

Hubbard 

Icbord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okia. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Klldee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Ma?iilre 

KarJcey 

MazTOll 

Meedi 

Meu:alfe 

Meyner 

M'.kulskl 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MoaUey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

My  e'-s,  Michael  y 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 


)berstar 
Dbey 

Jttlnger 

'atten 
1  'atterson 
1  'ease 
1  >epper 
1  'erklns 
1  'ickle 
1  'reyer 
l^lce 
Itahall 
]  langel 
lleuss 
Richmond 

iser.hoover 
ino 
Aogers 
I  oncallo 
Eooney 
t  osenthal 
I  ostenkowskl 
Foybal 
C  usso 
Fyan 
S  :heuer 
S  :hroeder 
S  Mberllng 
Sfiarp 

s 

8 


lodi 


Ssk 

5  celton 
Sack 
Si  nith,  Iowa 

6  ilarz 
S|  leiiman 
S  Germain 
St  aggers 
SI  ark 
Sleed 
SI  okes 
St  ration 
Sludds 
Tl  lornton 
Tdnry 
TiaxJ 
Tl  orj 


Wi, 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Burton,  John 

Cley 

Cotter 

Da^la 

Edgar 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 


Gonzalez 

Howard 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Murphy,  N.T. 

rettis 

Roe 


The  Clerk  announced  the 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.    Tesgue    for,    with    Mr 

against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  |lr.  Santlnl. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michibtn 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  John  Burton 

Mr.  Edgar  wiia  Mr.  Gonzalez. 


Messrs.    CONYEP.S.    CARF 
MAYER  and  OTIINGER 
vote  from  "yea"  to  'nay." 
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lipley 

kes 

mon 


er 
ig»s 


Tl  cker 
Uiall 
ui 
V(n 
Vsnik 
Ve  tito 
Vc  Ikmer 
W  ilgren 


man 
Deerlln 


W  itk. 


ins 
xman 


W:  laver 
W(  Iss 
Wl  lalen 
Wi  ison, 
Wl  Ison, 
Wdff 
Wl  ight 
Ya:es 
a;ron 


C.  H. 

Tex. 


Yoing 
Yo  ing 
Za  )locki 
Zei  erettl 


,  Mo. 
,Tex. 


Ro 

Santlnl 
Tei  gue 
Thi  impson 
Yoi  ;ng,  Alaska 


following 
Thompson 


cha iged 


.    KOST- 

tiieir 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  282,  nays  131, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  18,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  67] 
YEAS — 282 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alexander 

AUen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
AslUey 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadUlo 
Baldiis 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bonioi- 

Bopker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaiix 

Bruikley 

Brodhead 

Brocks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass, 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cohen 

Collins,  lU. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cornell 

CornweU 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlcrgs 

DlngeU 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Emery 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Oa. 


Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Florto 

Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Gore 

Gudger 

Ouyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harrla 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 
Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Hasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md- 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Maries 

Marlenee 

Maz7,oll 

Meeds 


Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkuiski 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mtneta 

Mlnish 
Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Fanetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 
Preyer 

Price 

PurseU 
Quie 
QuUlen 
Rahall 
■  Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Russo 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Selberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Slkes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skeiton 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Studds 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Badham 
Ba  falls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Breckinridge 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
ChappeU 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Early 

Edwards,  Okla. 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Del. 
Penwlck 
Flndley 
Flynt 


Volkmer 

Waigren 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

NAYS— 131 

Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Gammage 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Hagedorn 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 

Hlllls 
Holt 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchiim 

Kindness 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Levltas 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Marriott 

Martm 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 


WUson.  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydier 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Poage 

Fressler 

Prltchard 

Quayle 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

SebelluB 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Stange'and 

Stanton 

Stelger 

Stockman 

Stump 

Sj-mms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wtggina 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  FiB. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 
Cederberg 
NOT  VOTING- 18 


-1 


Burton,  John 

Clay 

Cotter 

Davis 

Edgar 

Foley 


Ford,  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Howard 

Leggett 

McEwen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Pettis 

Roe 

Rose 

Santlnl 

Teague 

Thompson 


The  Cleric  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  for,  with  Mr.  Teague 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  POITNTAIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  who,  if  he  were 
here,  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2647, 
AMENDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
AND  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVEST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  filed  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  2647)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  to  increase  loan 
limitations  and  to  increase  surety  bond 
authorizations : 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  95-62) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2647)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
to  increase  loan  limitations  and  to  increase 
surety  bond  authorizations,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

business  loan  and  investment  FtTND 

Section  1.  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$6,000,000,000"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,400,000,000". 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOANS 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$450,- 
000.000"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$525,000,000". 

SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Sec.  3.  Dectlon  4(c)(4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$725,- 
000.000"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$887,500,000". 

SURETY  BOND  GUARANTEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  412  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$56,500,000"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "$110,000,000". 

And  the  Senate  aeree  to  the  same. 
Neal  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
John  J.  LaPalce, 
F.  J.  St  Germain, 
Tom  Steed, 
Herman  Badillo, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Joe  McDaoe, 
J.  Wm.  Stanton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Oatlord  Nelson, 
Tom  McIntybe, 
Sam  Nunn, 
W.  D.  Hathaway, 
Flotd  K.  Haskell, 
John  Culver, 
Lowell  P.  Weickeb, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Joint   Explanatory   Statement   op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2647)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  loan  limitations  and  to  increase 
surety  bond  authorizations,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below. 

The  funds  with  which  SBA  makes  financial 
assistance  available  to  small  businesses  are 
kept  in  a  revolving  fund  known  as  the  Busi- 
ness Loan  and  Investment  Funds  into  which 
repayments  of  earlier  loans  are  also  made. 
The  Small  Business  Act  provides  that  not 
more  than  $6  billion  in  assistance  and  obli- 
gations under  ti.ese  programs  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  and  SBA  will  reach 
this  figure  this  month.  Funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated, however,  which  would  permit 
SBA  to  continue  operating  these  programs 
throughout  this  fiscal  year  but  the  total 
amount  outstanding  would  exceed  the  statu- 
tory limitation. 

In  addition  to  the  $6  billion  limitation, 
the  Small  Business  Act  also  contains  a  sub- 
Umltatlon  of  $450  million  as  the  maximum 
amount  of  economic  opportunity  loans 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time; 
and  $725  million  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  financial  assl.stance  which  may  be  out- 
standing to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies at  any  one  time.  These  amounts  are 
primarily  loans  and  bonds  the  payment  of 
which  is  guaranteed  by  SBA  and  which  will 
be  repaid  and  thus  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  much  less  than  the 
amount  loaned  to  these  small  businesses. 

The  SBA  also  provides  assistance  to  con- 
tractors by  guaranteeing  to  repay  a  surety 
company  up  to  90  percent  of  any  loss  It  sus- 
tains on  a  surety  bond  for  performance  or 
payment  issued  to  a  small  concern.  The 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  currently 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $56.5  million 
to  this  fund  but  this  level  of  operation  will 
soon  be  reached. 

Legislation  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House,  and  Senate  hearings  on  it  are  In 
progress,  which  would  authorize  program 
levels  for  SBA  commencing  October  1,  1977, 
the  beglnnlni?  of  FY'78.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  SBA  limitations 
for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
otherwise  previously  aoproved  program  levels 
will  have  to  be  curtailed. 
sec.  1.  business  loan  and  investment  fund 

The  House  bill  increases  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  loans  and  other  financial 
assistance  made  available  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund  from  $6,000,000,- 
000  to  $8,000,000,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  loans  and  other 
financial  assistance  made  available  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  the 
Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund  to 
$6,800,000,000. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  increase  and  places  the 


limitation  at  $7,400,000,000.  This  amount  will 
be  more  than  adequate  to  continue  SBA's 
programs  which  are  financed  through  this 
revolving  fund  at  existing  levels  through  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  will  also 
provide  needed  flexibility  to  permit  expan- 
sion of  these  programs  during  the  balance 
of  this  year  If  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress agree  to  any  such  expansion. 

SEC.     2.    economic    OPPORTUNITY    LOANS 

The  House  bill  Increases  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  Economic  Opportunity  Loans 
made  by  SBA  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  time  from  $450,000,000  to  $525,000,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  contain 
any  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
amount  of  the  increase  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  This  amount  will  be  more  than 
adequate  to  permit  SBA  to  continue  operat- 
ing the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan  program 
at  the  current  levels  through  this  fiscal  year 
and  will  also  permit  an  increase  In  these 
levels  should  the  President  and  the  Congress 
determine  when  an  increase  is  needed. 

sec.    3.    SMALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

The  House  bill  increases  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  financial  assistance  from  SBA 
to  such  companies  at  any  one  time  from 
$725,000,000  to  $1,100,000,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the  limi- 
tation to  $775,000,000. 

The  conference  substitute  increases  the 
limitation  to  $887,500,000,  an  amount  which 
will  be  more  than  adequate  to  permit  SBA  to 
continue  its  current  program  level  through 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  also  will 
provide  the  needed  fiexlbillty  to  permit  an 
Increase  in  this  program  If  the  P>resldent  and 
the  Congress  agree  that  an  Increase  is  neces- 
sary. 

SEC.    4.    SURETY    BOND    GUARANTEES 

The  House  bUl  increases  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  to  the  Surety  Bond  Guar- 
antees revolving  fund  from  $56,000,000  to 
$110,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment  In- 
creases this  authorization  to  $68,500,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  in- 
crease provided  in  the  House  bill  which  will 
permit  SBA  to  continue  operating  this  pro- 
gram at  current  levels  through  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  which  will  also  permit  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  assistance  SBA 
provides  under  this  program  if  the  President 
and  the  Congress  determine  that  such  an 
increase  is  necessary. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Neal  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
John  J.  LaPalce, 
F.  J.  St  Germain, 
Tom  Steed, 
Herman  Badillo, 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Joe  McDade, 
J.  Wm.  Stanton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Gaylord  Nelson, 
Tom  McIntybe, 
Sam  Nunn, 
V/.  D.  Hathaway, 
Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
John  Culver, 
Lowell  P.  Weickeb, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


RECOMBINANT  DNA  RESEARCH 
HEARINGS  TO  BE  HELD 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  there  has 
been  much  In  the  press  recently  on  the 
techniques  biologists  have  (^veloped  over 
the  past  several  years,  permitting  the 
transplantation  of  genetic  Aiaterial  from 
one  organism  into  a  comple  ely  unrelated 
species.  This  method  of  rec  Dmblning  the 
DNA— the  carrier  of  all  genetic  Informa- 
tion— from  two  species  haa  generated  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  dver  the  past 
year,  often  much  more  emotional  than 
rational. 

The  proponents  of  the  so-called  re- 
combinant DNA  technology  claims — and 
rightly  so— that  this  is  an  exciting  re- 
search tool  which  will  allo\r  us  to  study 
the  expression  and  control  o '  single  genes 
from  organisms  so  comple: :  as  man  in 
controlled  laboratory  experiments,  there- 
by greatly  increasing  our  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  life  pro:esses  of  the 
cell.  To  obtain  the  same  inlormation  by 
other  methods  would  be  lifHcult  and 
tedious,  perhaps  impossible 

While  the  acquisition  of  such  knowl- 
edge is  a  justifiable  end  in  i  self,  only  by 
Increasing  our  understandim :  of  the  basic 
principles  of  life  processes  ( an  we  begin 
to  comprehend  the  abnonral  processes 
which  make  people  sick— such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  disruption  of  the  functioning 
of  a  normal  cell  which  turns  it  into  a 
cancer  cell.  With  increased  understand- 
ing of  human  gene  function,  we  may  be- 
gin to  find  ways  of  correcting  the  multi- 
tude of  hereditary  diseases— such  as  dia- 
betes or  hemophilia,  or  at  least  be  able 
to  synthesize  the  missing  proteins  in 
quantities  which  would  reliei  e  the  symp- 
toms of  the  victims  of  such  diseases. 

The  technique  also  holds  the  promise 
of  developing  crop  plants  with  much 
greater  yields  than  are  cirrently  ob- 
tained, or  to  build  in  resistance  to  com- 
mon insect  pests,  thus  elin  inating  the 
need  for  toxic  pesticides  w  lich  pollute 
the  environment.  The  list  if  Imagined 
benefits  is  as  great  as  one's  Imagination 
Given  enough  time,  most  of  hese  specu- 
lations can  probably  become  realities. 

However,  for  all  Its  pn-mise.  gene 
splicing  raises  a  number  of  sjrioiis  ques- 
tions: Is  mankind  mature  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  )f  and  con- 
trol over  Its  own  genetic  mjkeup? 

Given  the  past  misuse  of  knowledge 
by  those  who  would  exploit  it  for  less 
than  noble  ends,  should  we  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  has 
the  potential  for  perhaps  c  en  greater 
misuse  than  knowing  the  mcst  intimate 
secrets  of  the  atomic  nucleus'  And  do  we 
really  know  enough  about  thi ;  properties 
of  organisms  containing  a  si  ot  of  "for- 
eigii"  DNA?  Could  we  unwitt  nglv  create 
a  virus  or  a  microbe  which  wo  iM  be  more 
virulent  than  any  plague  eve:  •  known  on 
Earth?  Could  organisms  be  created— 
either  deliberately  or  by  acci  lent  which 
would  have  a  survival  advantage  over 
existmg  flora  or  fauna?  If  sich  were  to 
be  formed,  could  they  be  pniperly  con- 
tained within  the  laboratory  ' 

It  would  Indeed  be  presuiiptuous  of 
me  to  attempt  to  answer  ai  y  of  these 
questions  in  a  satisfactory  vav.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  aspects  jf  the  cur- 
rent debate  which  I  find  sonewhat  dis- 
turbing. There  are  those  wlio  contend 
that  such  profound  knowledge  is  too  dan- 
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gerous  to  entrust  to  mankind  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  we  must  clearly  sepa- 
rate the  philosophical  and  ethical  ques- 
tions from  those  of  safety  and  contain- 
ment. They  are  really  quite  separate 
Issues. 

Perhaps  the  most  imique  and  wonder- 
ful human  characteristic  is  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  universe  In  which  we  live — from  the 
motion  of  galaxies  to  the  wonders  of  life 
to  the  structure  of  the  atom  to  the  prop- 
erties of  space  and  time.  Even  more  re- 
markable is  the  capacity  of  human 
beings  to  begin  to  answer  even  the  most 
profound  of  questions,  in  Incredibly 
ingenious  ways. 

The  recombinant  DNA  technique 
promises  to  be  one  of  these  monuments 
to  human  Intellect.  The  misuse  of 
knowledge  is,  however,  something  quite 
apart  from  its  acquisition.  Humans 
have  always  sought  knowledge— and 
they  have  always  misused  it.  Sometimes 
the  misuse  of  knowledge  is  accidental— 
sometimes  willful. 

Either  way,  this  is  one  reason  why  we 
need  laws  and  regulations.  But  It  would 
indeed  be  a  tragic  event  in  human  his- 
tory if  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  mis- 
use of  knowledge  would  be  to  suppress  its 
acquisition.  All  such  previous  attempts 
In  our  history  have  been  disasters.  Let  us 
not  again  make  such  a  sad  mistake. 

In  any  event,  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search is  currently  underway  In  over  100 
laboratories  in  the  United  States.  Fore- 
seeing some  of  the  problems  of  delving 
into  such  unexplored  territory,  the 
scientists  should  be  commended  who 
first  called  attention  to  the  potential 
hazards  of  gene  splicing  nearly  4  years 
ago  and  who  took  steps  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  safe  conduct  of  such 
research.  The  culmination  of  these  ef- 
forts were  the  release  on  June  23,  1976, 
of  the  NIH  guidelines  for  research  in- 
volving recombinant  DNA  molecules. 

However,  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
The  intense  interest  and  involvement  of 
private  Industry  was  not  anticipated  in 
the  early  days.  The  problems  of  indus- 
trial exploitation  of  a  nascent  branch  of 
scientific  research  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  a  basic  research  laboratory. 
The  NIH  guidelines  are  simply  that, 
and  apply  only  to  federaUy  supported 
basic  research.  Virtually  everyone — in- 
cluding Dr.  Fredrickson,  the  Director  of 
Nm,  public  interest  groups,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — agrees  on  the  need  for 
a  uniform  set  of  safety  procedures  and 
conditions  under  which  gene  transplan- 
tation research  will  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  consensus  of  the  NIH  interagency 
committee  considering  regxiiatory  alter- 
natives, and  among  both  scientists  and 
laymen  representing  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  expressed  at  the  current  forum 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
garding recombinant  DNA.  is  that  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

Senator  Bumpers  has  already  Intro- 
duced legislation,  sponsored  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Ottinger.  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, which  addresses  the  questions  of 
mandatory  licensure  of  recombinant 
DNA  research,  patent  restrictions,  civil 


liability  for  damage  caused  by  DNA  re- 
search, and  other  issues.  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing alternative  legislation  tomorrow 
so  that  various  legislative  approaches 
may  be  considered. 

I  announce  that  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation will  be  conducted  on  March  15,  16, 
and  17,  room  to  be  announced. 
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ELIMINATING  AN  INEQUITY  IN  THE 
TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1976 


(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  Introduced  two  bills  today  which 
are  designed  to  correct  an  inequity  cre- 
ated under  section  207(e)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  Public  Law  94-455,  with 
respect  to  corporations  engaged  in 
farming. 

Section  207(e)  provides  a  new  section 
447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which, 
in  general,  requires  agricultural  corpo- 
rations to  use  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting.  Exceptions  were  provided 
from  this  treatment  for  electing  small 
business  corporations,  corporations  in 
which  50  percent  of  the  stock  was  owned 
by  members  of  the  same  family,  or  cor- 
porations for  which  gross  receipts  were 
$1  million  or  less.  These  exceptions  were 
designed  to  allow  local  family-controlled 
businesses  to  continue  to  use  the  cash 
method  of  accounting. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  section  447  has  created  serious  In- 
equities in  farming  today.  For  example, 
I  am  advised  that  one  of  the  largest  grain 
companies  in  the  Nation,  if  it  so  chooses, 
could  elect  to  use  the  cash  method  of 
accounting.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
locally  owned  family  corporations  az-e 
now  required  for  the  first  time  to  follow 
the  new  accrual  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  the  pro- 
visions adopted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
were  intended  to  stop  tax  shelters  in 
farming.  While  I  endorse  that  worthy 
objective,  I  am  most  concerned  that  the 
remedy  may  have  created  an  even  greater 
harm  than  the  abuse  it  was  designed  to 
curb. 

In  the  highly  competitive  broiler  in- 
dustry, I  am  advised  that  section  447  will 
have  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  my 
information  that  of  the  top  36  firms  in 
the  bioiler  industry,  only  two  that  are 
not  publicly  held  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  tills  provision.  Thus,  the  im- 
pact of  the  provision  will  simply  be  to 
penalize  two  firms  in  the  entire  industry. 
Surely,  a  provision  which  extracts  such 
a  discriminatory  toll  cannot  pass  for  tax 
reform. 

To  focus  attention  on  these  problems, 
I  have  today  sponsored  two  measures. 
The  first  simply  repeals  section  447  of  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  second  is 
designed  to  remove  the  special  problem 
in  the  broiler  industry  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  This  bill  would 
permit  corporations  in  which  65  percent 
of  the  outstanding  stock  was  owned  by 
two  families  to  continue  to  use  the  cash 
method  of  accounting.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  also  permit  a  corporation  in 


which  50  percent  of  the  outstanding 
shares  are  ovsmed  by  three  families  and 
the  balance  of  those  shares  and  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  remaining  shares  are 
owned  by  employees  of  such  corporation 
to  continue  to  use  the  cash  accounting 
method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  measures  are  de- 
signed as  nearly  as  possible  to  focus  at- 
tention on  what  I  consider  a  serious  in- 
equity that  was  not  intended  by  the 
framers  of  this  important  tax  reform 
legislation.  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Al  Ullman  of  Oregon,  will  move 
with  great  swiftness  to  correct  these 
abuses  before  any  penalty  Is  extracted 
from  firms  that  were  not  at  all  reflective 
of  the  major  tax  abuse  to  which  this  im- 
portant legislation  was  directed. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  find 
the  time  to  deal  with  this  important  leg- 
islation in  the  very  near  future  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  these  measures. 


WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO 
SUNSHINE? 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing, 
Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition  held 
a  semiprivate  meeting  with  four  high 
officials  of  the  Carter  administration  on 
the  subject  of  colTee  prices. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee I  made  a  point  of  order  that 
the  meeting  was  not  in  accordance 
with  either  House  rule  XI  or  committee 
rules  11(e)  and  IIKh).  In  addition,  with 
only  5  of  the  subcommittee's  11  mem- 
bers present  at  the  time  of  my  point  of 
order,  there  was  no  quorum  under  com- 
mittee rule  IIKh). 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
however,  overruled  my  point  of  order  on 
the  grounds  that  this  meeting  was  not 
a  meeting  at  all — it  was  a  "briefing"  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules 
I  cited. 

There  were  a  number — about  eight 
people — in  the  room  who  were  unknown 
to  me,  but  were  neither  committee  staff 
nor  administration  officials. 

Four  Assistant  Secretaries  were  pres- 
ent representing  the  State  Department, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

I  simply  could  not  or  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  the  public  and  the  press 
should  be  excluded  when  we  really  get 
down  to  business,  at  a  meeting  when 
they  told  us  that  $4-per-pound  coffee 
prices  would  soon  be  here. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  little  sunshine 
on  coffee  anyway? 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  I  received  from 
the  subcommittee  chairman: 


March   3,   1977. 
Notice 

To  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutrition. 
From  Fred  Richmond. 

Re  Coffee  Prices;  A  Round-Table  Discussion, 
Room  1302,  10:00  A.M.,  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1977. 

There  will  be  an  Important  private  round- 
table  meeting  between  our  Subcommittee 
Members  and  their  staffs  and  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  International  Affairs  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  to  hold  back  the  runaway  price 
of  coffee.  Invited  to  attend  are: 

Mr.  Julius  Katz,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Dale  Hathaway,  Assistant  Secretary 
(Designate)  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Prank  Well,  Assistant  Secretary  (Des- 
ignate) for  Domestic  and  International  Btisl- 
ness,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  C.  Fred  Bergsten,  Assistant  Secretary 
(Designate)  for  International  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

This  meeting  will  provide  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  emphatically  present 
to  Federal  policymakers  the  demands  of  our 
constituents  to  lower  coffee  prices.  Please 
make  every  effort  to  personally  attend  this 
closed  session. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  STALIN  LURKS 
IN  THE  KREMLIN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
the  Soviet  Government  newspaper  Iz- 
vestia  accused  several  leading  Soviet  dis- 
sidents, all  of  them  Jewish,  of  working 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

This  action  forebodes  a  new  Soviet 
campaign  to  stir  up  an  anti-Semitic  and 
anti-Western  frenzy  within  its  borders. 
The  tactic  is  an  old  one  which  appeals  to 
the  paranoid  disposition  of  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Russian 
populace  from  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Soviet  system,  especially  In  comparison 
to  the  freedom  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  West,  the  Government  creates 
a  host  of  illusory  enemies  requiring  con- 
stant vigilance  by  the  people  lest  the 
country  be  subverted  from  within  or  in- 
vaded from  without. 

Not  since  1953,  however,  has  the  Krem- 
lin exploited  this  tactic  to  the  degree  it 
did  last  Friday.  In  January  of  that  year 
Moscow  arrested  a  number  of  well-known 
physicians,  most  of  whom  were  Jewish, 
and  imveiled  the  infamous  "doctor's 
plot." 

The  physicians  were  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  poison  several  high-level  Soviet 
officials,  including  Stalin,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Zionist  organzations  and  Amer- 
can  intelligence  agencies.  But  in  April, 
after  Stalin's  death  and  a  strong  world 
reaction,  the  Soviets  reversed  themselves 
and  freed  the  doctors,  admitting  that  the 
confessions  had  been  extracted  imder  du- 
ress and  that  the  charges  were  false. 


The  reason  for  the  recent  Soviet  crack- 
down is  clear:  Russia  has  come  under 
increasing  Western  criticism  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accord. 

Recently  President  Carter  has  indi- 
cated his  support  for  those  dissidents  in 
Russia  who  have  been  informally  moni- 
toring Soviet  compliance  with  Helsinki. 
Moscow  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
cultivate  among  the  majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  a  criminal  and  disreputable 
image  of  the  dissident  movement;  but 
President  Carter's  interest  in  their  cause 
threatens  to  undermine  the  Soviet  efforts. 
Moscow's  omnipresent  fear  Is,  of  course, 
that  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  other 
Soviets  with  grievances,  especially  re- 
pressed ethnic  groups,  will  follow  the  dis- 
sidents example  and  speak  out  against 
the  government. 

While  waging  its  campaign  to  crush 
the  dissident  movement  at  home,  the 
Kremlin  has  also  accused  President 
Carter  of  interfering  in  internal  Soviet 
affairs.  This  charge  is  simply  imtrue. 
First,  the  Carter  administration  is  un- 
assailable in  its  statement  that  "concern 
for  human  rights  transcends  national 
boundaries."  As  recognized  at  Helsinki, 
respect  for  basic  human  rights  is  a  prin- 
ciple more  fundamental  than,  and  there- 
fore independent  of,  political  Ideologies. 
Regardless  of  geographic  location,  the 
application  of  this  principle  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  human  community  as 
a  whole. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  Soviet  respect  for  human 
rights  that  arises  out  of  the  contractual 
nature  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  freely  and  openly  en- 
tered Into. 

President  Carter  is  perfectly  justified 
in  letting  the  Helsinki  signatories.  In- 
cluding Russia,  know  that  the  United 
States  expects  them  to  fulfill  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  meet  those  terms,  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  it  to  live  up  to  future 
accords,  the  most  important  of  which 
would  be  a  new  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
the  administration  and  the  American 
people  must  continue  to  express  their 
support  for  the  dissidents  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
who  are  monitoring  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Accord.  The  Soviet  Government 
must  be  persuaded  to  fulfill  its  agree- 
ments, and  it  must  be  dissuaded  from 
reviving  Stalin's  terror  tactics.  Regret- 
ably,  anti-Semitism,  which  existed  under 
the  Tsars,  is  rampant  today  under  the 

Soviet  system. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  IMPEDI- 
MENTS CREATED  BY  ANTI-AS- 
SIGNMENT ACT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ALASKA  NATIVE  REGIONAL 
CORPORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  .  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
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ti  us 
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am  introducing  today  a  bill 
United  States  to  recognize 
assignments  by  Alaska  I 
corporations  of  payments  ., 
ceive  from  the  United  Sta 
terms  of  the  Alaska  Native 
ment  Act  of  1971. 

The  Settlement  Act 
for  the  regional  cor; 
allocations  from   11  annual 
tions  totaling  $462  5  millio  i 
Congress  has  appropriated 
eral  fund  of  the  Treasury  i._. 
Native  fund  the  full  amoun  s 
by  the  act  to  satisfy  the  U 
to  Alaska  Natives.  There  is 
reason  to  assume  that  the 
not  continue  such  appropria 
fiscal  year  1981. 

A  recent  decision  by  the 
General  of  the  United  Sta 
effectively  bars  any  regiona 
from  assigning  its  future 
from  the  Alaska  Native  func 
ing  institution  as  security  foi 
loan.  The  Comotroller   ' 
provisions  of  the  Anti 
30  use.  203.  prohibit  the 
from  recognizing  or  aci 
assignment  by  a  Native  , 
cause  the  amount  due  is 
dependent  on  future  appi 
The  Anti-Assignment  Act  „.. 
prevent  assignment  of  claim- 
United  States,   but  it  does 
validity.    A    noncomnlying 
would  bind  the  parties  to 
not  bind  the  United  States 
The  practical  effect  of  the 
General's  decision  Ls  a  redu 
degree  of  security  which  any 
of  claims  payments  provides 
partment  of  the  Interior 
ledge  an  assignment,  lendt 
provide  a  loan  at  the  prime 
terest.  Consequently,  the 
porations    are   forced    to 
higher  costs  to  obtain 
source  development.  In  som« 
cost  differences  may  be  so 
preclude  what  would  be 
ness  investments. 

The  purpose  of  the  legis 
Introducing  is  to  remove  the 
created    by    the    Antl-Assig 
solely  with  respect  to  the  13 
tive  Regional  Corporations 
of  the  United  States  to  as; 
counter-claim  would  be 
the  rights  of  village  corpui, 
tributions  through  regional 
would  be  insulated  from  a 
regional  corporations.  The 
change  the  existing  schedut 
ments  or  the  amounts  to 
Alaska  Natives  by  the  Ui 
This  legislation  would 
gional   corporations   in 
needed  for  effective 
resources  for  the  long-term 
their  Native  shareholders 
time  it  would  protect  the 
United  States.  For  these  xc< 
lieve  this  legislation  is  clearly 
Interests  of  the  Native  pec 
of  Alaska,  and  the  United 
urge  the  Congress  to  give 
favorable  consideration. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
here  today  to  debate  the  means  Congress 
will  choose  to  stimulate  the  economy  and 
increase  permanent  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  7.8183  mUlion  American 
workers  currently  unemployed.  Instead 
I  am  again  asked  by  the  leadership  to 
cast  a  simple  "yea"  or  "nay"  vote  for  an 
administration  bill  rife  with  erroneouo 
economic  assumptions  and  dangerously 
detached  from  the  realities  of  our  eco- 
nomic situation.  Therefore,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port  of   the  motion   to  recommit   this 
measure  and  urge  my  Republican  and 
Democratic  colleagues  alike  to  join  me 
In  support  of  the  substitute  bill  providing 
for  a  permanent,  across-the-board  tax 
reduction  as  the  best  means  of  economic 
stimulus. 

I  do  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  so- 
called  stimulus  or  rebate  plan  Is  both  an 
economic  and  administrative  quagmire 
which  wUl  have  little  more  than  a  cos- 
metic effect  on  the  roots  of  our  economic 
problems— structural  unemployment  and 
mdustrial  decay.  Second,  the  committee's 
substitution  of  a  limited  jobs  credit  In 
place  of  the  President's  more  realistic 
investment/employment  option  ignores 
the  need  to  stimulate  new  industrial 
plant  expansion  in  which  to  house  new 
workers.  This  is  particularly  Important 
in  the  Northeast  where  aging  industrial 
facilities  are  widely  cited  as  the  cause  of 
a  sluggish  recovery  performance. 

The  basic  issue  in  selecting  the  tools 
for  economic  repair,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
confidence.  Any  economic  package  we 
pass  today  and  in  the  weeks  to  come 
should  create  the  favorable  atmosphere 
and  eliminate  the  obstacles  to  real,  pri- 
vate sector  economic  growth.  Admittedly, 
it  is  a  tough  choice.  Too  little  stimulus 
win  be  absorbed  by  inflation-weary  sav- 
ers while  too  much  wUl  overheat  the 
economy  and  trigger  a  new  inflationary 
cycle.  Our  goal  must  then  be  to  relieve 
that  portion  of  the  tax  burden  which 
stifles  confident  consumer  activity.  In 
both  the  individual  and  business  tax 
titles,  this  bill  fails  to  meet  that  soal. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  this  bill,  even  with 
the  committee's  changes,  are  more  aptly 
called  income  redistribution  proposals 
than  real  economic  stimulus.  Fully  28 
percent  of  the  $10.1  billion  revenue  loss 
mandated  by  the  rebate  and  tax  reduc- 
tion measures  will  go  to  recipients  of 
Federal  transfer  payments  and  are  to  be 
distributed  without  regard  to  tax  lia- 
bility. This  one-shot  windfall  for  those 
with  incomes  under  $30,000  and  those 
already  on  public  assistance  offers  noth- 
ings more  than  a  short-term  "economic 
fix"  for  a  taxpaying  public  crying  for 
permanent  relief.  Even  that  quick  effect 
could  be  significantly  muted  bv  admin- 
istrative delays  in  determining  just  who 
is  eligible  for  tax-related  and/or  benefit- 
related  rebates. 

So,  too,  the  alleged  tax  simplification 
provisions  promise  to  do  more   harm 


than  good,  and  to  this  nonlawyer  seem 
anything  but  simple.  By  increasing  the 
standard  deduction  and  including  credits 
in  the  new  tax  tables,  this  bill  discourages 
Itemization  by  approximately  95  percent 
of  all  taxpayers.  Charitable  Institutions 
are  understandably  upset  about  the  po- 
tential loss  of  tax-deductible  donations 
inherent  in  such  a  proposal.  Further  I 
would  hardly  call  a  new  set  of  tax  tables 
which  replace  year-old  tables  and  which 
will  most  likely  be  changed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's promised  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form "simple."  On  the  contrary.  I  find 
this  hasty  action  Incomprehensibly 
complex. 

In  replacing  the  President's  bifurcated 
business  tax  Incentives  with  the  single 
job  credit,  the  committee  displays  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  current  economic 
trends  and  how  to  stimulate  them.  Al- 
though I  am  not  an  economist,  It  has 
always  been  my  understanding  that  ours 
was  a  free-market,  capitalist,  economic 
system  which  distributed  income  and  re- 
sources through  competitive  forces.  His- 
tory provides  ample  evidence  that  such 
a  system  does  not  respond  to  stimulative 
efforts  which  distort  the  internal  dy- 
namics of  that  structure.  Yet  this  bill,  in 
seeking  to  bolster  investor  and  consumer 
confidence,  does  not  trust  that  system 
to  translate  new  investment  capital  into 
new  jobs  but  prefers  only  to  stimulate 
those  Industries  with  the  ability  to  im- 
mediately add  new  workers.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  job  opportunities  so  cre- 
ated will  cost  $30,000  per  Job,  per  year, 
with  no  training  requirements  and  thus 
no  promise  of  permanence.  Also,  the  $40.- 
000  credit  ceiling  in  the  committee  pro- 
posal assumes  small  business  growth  to 
be  more  stimulative  than  large  corporate 
expansion.  To  those  who  are  unemployed, 
however,  I  am  afraid  the  distinction  is 
an  unnecessary  one  and   our  stimulus 
should  address  the  need  for  growth  in 
both  large  and  small  companies. 

Further,  the  elimination  of  the  op- 
tional investment  tax  credit  so  narrows 
the  impact  of  this  bill  to  the  short  term 
as   to   virtually   exclude  the   Northeast 
from  the  bulk  of  the  business  tax  relief. 
Figures  show  a  calamitous  12.7  percent 
employment  loss  in  manufacturing  jobs 
in  the  Northeast  between  1970  and  1975 
and  a  similar  13.6-percent  reduction  in 
construction  jobs  in  comparison  to  na- 
tional trends  two  to  three  times  smaller. 
The  bulk  of  this  employment  loss  can 
he  attributed  to  plant  closing  or  contrac- 
tion as  firms  seek  more  favorable  energy 
and  transportation  costs.  Thus  it  seems 
clear  that  employment  stimulus  for  the 
Northeast  must  include  capital  expan- 
sion if  it  is  to  have  any  impact  on  chronic 
unemployment  among  the  young  and  mi- 
norities. The  failure  of  H.R.  3477  to  pro- 
vide for  investment  stimulus  further  dis- 
plays a  lack  of  trust  in  the  proven  abil- 
ity of  an  unfettered  economy  to  expand 
job  opportunities  as  a  function  of  capi- 
tal formation. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  noted  "a  serious  deficiency 
in  business  investment  In  fixed  capital, 
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rather  than  any  generalized  problem  of 
demand  deficiencies"  as  the  most  obvious 
economic  weakness  deserving  our  atten- 
tion. He  also  warned  of  the  long-range 
inflationary  effect  of  increased  budget 
deficits  in  the  name  of  short-term  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  Such  vast  revenue  losses 
and  new  expenditures  limit  our  ability  to 
fund  other  Government  programs  and 
raise  the  ever-present  fear  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing  "crowding  out"  private 
investors  seeking  expansion  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  undeniable 
signs  of  an  already  improving  economic 
climate,  the  substitute  promises  a  bal- 
anced stimulative  effect — no  more  and 
no  less.  It  provides  the  permanent  tax  re- 
ductions necessary  to  bolster  the  battered 
confidence  of  investors  as  well  as  the  true 
core  of  our  free-enterprise  economy — 
the  consumer.  With  the  prospect  of  real, 
long-term  increased  buying  power,  the 
consumer  will  be  able  to  budget  the  pur- 
chase of  high-ticket  items  which  in  turn 
will  stimulate  demand  for  higher  output 
from  job-intensive  industries.  The  sub- 
stitute, therefore,  serves  to  stimulate 
rather  than  browbeat  economic  forces 
toward  employment  growth. 

In  addition,  the  simple  tax  reduction 
can  be  accomplished  in  concert  with  a 
more  comprehen.sive  tax  reform  and 
simplification  at  a  later  date  without 
further  confusing  taxpayers. 

Finally,  the  substitute  properly  re- 
focuses  economic  stimulus  on  the  con- 
stituency which  pays  the  bills  in  this 
country — the  middle  income  taxpayer. 
This  obvious  fact  clearly  indicates  the 
absurdity  of  the  administration  and 
committee  bills  whinh  offer  economic 
benefits  to  those  who  participate  least 
in  the  economic  system.  I  say  this  not 
to  deny  the  needs  of  the  poor  but  to 
voice  my  support  for  welfare  reform  as 
such  and  not  in  the  guise  of  economic 
stimulus.  The  substitute  bill  will  direct 
21  percent  of  the  total  tax  cut  to  those 
with  adjused  gross  incomes  under  $10,- 
000,  46  percent  to  those  with  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000  and  89.6 
percent  to  those  with  incomes  less  than 
$30,000.  While  the  bill  costs  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  administration 
proposal,  it  offers  increased  tax  revenues 
through  real  stimulation  of  business  ac- 
tivity. This  reduces  the  risk  of  inflation- 
ary Government  borrowing  to  finance 
increased  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the  broad  rip- 
ple effect  of  the  last  recession  taught 
us  not  to  underestimate  the  delicate  in- 
terrelationships between  taxes,  wages, 
and  Government  spending.  Yet  today  we 
are  faced  with  legislative  proposals  to 
distort  those  relationships — which  are 
already  producing  sound  economic  re- 
covery— with  a  confused  package  of 
tax  changes  and  welfare  spending.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  in 
the  name  of  true  economic  stimulus. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  INTER- 
EST RATES  FOR  SBA  DISASTER 
LOANS  AND  FMHA  EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 


ginia (Mr.  Trible)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  with  18  cospon- 
sors  my  bill  to  amend  the  interest  rates 
for  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster loans  and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration emergency  loans.  Both  of  these 
loan  programs  have  undergone  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  last  7  years. 

The  terms  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration emergency  loans  have  changed 
four  times  in  the  last  5  years.  The  trend 
has  been  toward  higher  interest  rates. 
Today,  recipients  of  these  loans  must  pay 
the  highest  interest  rates  ever  on  their 
loans — 5  percent. 

On  August  16,  1972,  Public  Law  92-385 
became  law.  This  law  authorized  emer- 
gency loans  at  1 -percent  interest  with  the 
first  $5,000  of  the  loan  principal  canceled 
or  "forgiven."  This  law  established  the 
same  rate  of  interest  for  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans. 

On  April  20,  1973,  Public  Law  93-24 
extended  Public  Law  92-385  benefits  to 
disasters  occurring  between  January  1, 
1972,  and  December  27,  1972.  Applica- 
tions for  these  loans  had  to  be  submitted 
between  April  20.  1973,  and  May  7,  1973. 
Public  Law  93-24  established  a  5 -percent 
interest  rate  for  all  other  FmHA  and 
SBA  disaster  loans. 

On  January  2,  1974,  Public  Law  93-237 
extended  Public  Law  92-385  benefits  to 
disasters  occurring  between  December  26, 
1972,  and  April  20,  1973.  Applications  for 
these  loans  had  to  be  submitted  between 
January  2,  1974,  and  April  2,  1974.  This 
act  set  the  interest  rate  on  all  other 
FmHA  emergency  loans  at  5  percent 
without  a  "credit  available  elsewhere" 
test. 

On  August  5,  1975,  Public  Law  94-68 
became  law.  It  authorized  loans  at  5-per- 
cent interest  for  the  total  of  physical  and 
production  losses.  This  law  permitted 
higher  interest  rates  to  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  loan 
amounts  in  excess  of  actual  losses.  This 
interest  rate  was  set  at  9  percent  in  1975; 
8^4  percent  for  all  of  1976,  and  8  percent 
in  January  1977.  The  rate  may  be  rede- 
termined every  6  months. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loan  program  has  also  under- 
gone significant  changes  since  1970. 
There  are  eight  types  of  SBA  disaster 
loans  under  section  7(b)  of  the  law.  They 
are: 

First.  Loans  to  small  business  concerns 
in  case  of  floods,  riots,  civil  disorders,  or 
other  catastrophes.  This  program  began 
in  1953; 

Second.  Loans  to  small  businesses  lo- 
cated in  an  area  affected  by  a  physical 
disaster,  if  the  SBA  determines  that  the 
concern  has  suffered  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 
This  program  began  in  1955; 

Third.  Loans  to  small  businesses  dis- 
placed by  Federal  construction.  This 
program  began  in  1861 ; 

Fourth.  Loans  to  small  businesses  and 
producers  of  livestock  in  case  of  a  prod- 
uct disaster  or  economic  injury  to  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  due  to  diseased  live- 
stock. This  program  began  in  1964; 
Fifth.  Loans   to   aid   small   firms   in 


meeting  consumer  protection  standards 
or  to  meet  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  This  program  began  in  1971; 
Sixth.  Loans  to  aid  small  businesses 
for  air  pollution  control.  This  program 
began  in  1964; 

Seventh.  Loans  to  aid  small  firms 
which  have  suffered  or  will  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  as  a  result  of 
Federal  base  closings.  This  program  be- 
gan in  1974;  and 

Eighth.  Loans  and  small  businesses 
which  are  seriously  affected  by  energy 
shortages.  This  program  began  in  1974. 
The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606,  became  law  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  This  act  made  changes  in 
existing  law  by  providing  for  forgiveness 
up  to  $2,500  on  loans  in  excess  of  $500, 
following  a  Presidentially  declared  dis- 
aster for  loans  obtained  under  section 
7(b)  (1),  (2),  or  (4).  Interest  payments 
or  principal  payments  or  both  on  the 
above  loans  could  be  deferred  for  3  years. 
The  interest  rates  on  these  three  types 
of  loans  was  based  on  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Government.  The  rate 
could  not  exceed  6  percent. 

Public  Law  91-606  did  not  apply  to 
other  types  of  disaster  loans.  During  the 
period  from  December  31.  1970.  through 
August  5,  1975,  a  different  interest  rate 
applied  to  the  other  categories  of  loans. 
The  statute  set  a  ceiling  on  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  interest.  The  cost  to 
the  Government  could  not  exceed  the 
higher  of  2% -percent  interest  or  the 
average  annual  interest  bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  plus  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent. 

On  August  16,  1972,  Public  Law  92-385 
became  law.  This  act  provided  an  in- 
creased forgiveness  amount  of  $5,000  and 
reduced  interest  rates  for  the  borrower 
to  1  percent  on  the  balance  of  the  loan 
for  disasters  occuring  during  calendar 
year  1972.  This  measure  also  applied 
retroactively  to  loan  of  this  type  made  in 
1971.  The  initial  $2,500  of  the  principal 
was  "forgiven"  on  these  prior-year  loans 
and  the  interest  on  any  additional  loan 
amount  was  set  at  3  percent. 

The  measure  also  instructed  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  ex- 
isting disaster  relief  legislation  and  to 
transmit  to  tlie  Congress — no  later  than 
January  1973— specific  legislative  pro- 
posals to  standardize  benefits  to  persons 
affected  by  future  disasters. 

On  April  20,  1973.  Public  Law  93-24 
repealed  the  interest  rate  and  forgive- 
ness features  of  Public  Law  92-385  and 
increased  interest  rates  to  5  percent  for 
disasters  under  7(b)   (1),  (2),  or  (4). 

Public  Law  94-68  established  still  an- 
other interest  rate  beginning  on  August 
5.  1975.  This  law  declared  interest  rates 
on  all  SBA  disaster  loans  could  not- be 
more  than  the  higher  of  2%  percent  or 
a  percentage  based  upon  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  law  elimi- 
nated the  discrepancy  which  had  existed 
between  loans  occuring  under  sections 
7(b)  (1),  (2).  and  (4)  and  the  other 
types  of  SBA  disaster  loans. 

Last  summer,  on  June  4,  1975,  Public 
Law  94-305  eliminated  any  reference  to 
a  specific  interest  level.  The  rate  now 
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varieties  and  cultural  methods,  addi- 
tional irrigation,  and  the  shifting  of  cul- 
tivation from  marginal  lands  to  those 
better  suited  to  modem  agriculture.  Fu- 
ture possibilities  to  exploit  similar  tech- 
nological advances  appear  to  be  far  more 
hmited  than  in  the  recent  past.  Increas- 
ing casts  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum, 
growing  conflicts  over  water  supplies, 
and  added  restrictions  on  pesticides  and 
environmentally  damaging  practices  all 
seem  likely.  Such  trends  may  already  be 
partially  responsible  for  the  marked  re- 
duction in  yields  experienced  in  the  past 
3  years  in  America. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  the  future  productivity  and 
availability  of  the  Nation's  land  resources 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  that  may 
overshadow  most  other  issues  surround- 
ing land  resources.  At  the  present  time 
several  States  and  counties  are  working 
on  this  problem.  These  include  New  Jer- 
sey and  Suffolk,  N.Y.,  where  local  and 
State  tax  dollars  are  being  used  to  pur- 
chase the  development  rights  on  agricul- 
tural land.  In  California  several  farm 
land  preservation  bills  are  under  consid- 
eration in  the  legislature.  One  of  the 
most  serious  aspects  of  this  problem  is 
the  adverse  impacts  of  Federal  actions 
on  prime  farmland.  No  statement  of  na- 
tional   policy    exists    to    provide    some 
guidance  to  the  many  Federal  programs 
that  impact — often  with  very  damaging 
results— the   agricultural  lands   of  the 
Nation. 

Yesterday,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  I  introduced  legislation  aimed 
at  addressing  the  problems  of  retaining 
our  prime  agricultural  Hand. 

This  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  Land  Review  Commis- 
sion, to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  quantity,  quahty.  and  loca- 
tion of  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States:  to  identify  and  define  the  effects 
of  urbanization,  industrial  development, 
and  other  nonagrlcultural  activities  on 
agricultural  land;  to  identify  and  define 
the  implications  of  these  effects  for  over- 
all U.S.  policy ;  and  to  explore  appropri- 
ate ways  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  assist  States  and  localities  to 
retain  land  for  agricultural  uses. 

The  Commission  would  be  made  up 
of  six  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee 
and  six  members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  It  would  also  include 
11  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
representing  a  cross  section  of  locally 
elected  officials,  farmers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  agricultural 
land.  State  and  local  representation  on 
the  Commission  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant aspect  of  its  composition. 

The  Commission  would  pi-oduce  two 
products.  The  first  would  be  an  interim 
report,  released  after  18  months  of  op- 
eration. The  second  would  be  a  final  re- 
port which  would  combine  the  best 
thinking  of  the  Commission,  its  staff 
and  from  the  many  people  participating 
in  the  review  process. 

The  interim  report  wUl  combine  the 
results  of  analyzing  existing  data  and 
from  public  workshops  and  hearings.  It 
would  also  provide  an  analysis  of  addi- 
tional data  needs,  explain  what  is  being 
done  to  generate  or  collect  such  data 


through  contracts  or  agreements,  and 
assess  the  number  and  types  of  State 
and  local  programs  to  retain  land  for 
agricultural  uses. 

The  final  report  will  contain  the  find- 
ings from  all  Commission  sponsored  ac- 
tivities. This  will  include  new  data.  Com- 
mission findings,  and  recommendations 
for  national  action. 

Both  documents  will  seek  to  Identify 
what  is  happening  and  why.  This  will 
identify  the  root  causes  of  the  conver- 
sion of  agi-icultural  land  to  other  uses 
and  provide  effective  remedial  actions 
to  retain  our  agricultural  land  base 

Title  III  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  match- 
tog  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  carrying  out  programs  that  re- 
tain farmland  in  production.  This  pro- 
gram would  demonstrate  the  acceptabil- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  locally  developed 
programs  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation. 
It  would  give  much  needed  Information 
on  the  cost,  as  well  as  public  acceptance 
of  different  types  of  programs.  This  in- 
formation would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
Commission  in  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  the  final  report. 

Tlie  bill  authorizes  $15  million  to  fund 
the  3 -year  life  of  the  Agricultural  Land 
Review  Commission.  Under  title  HI,  the 
authorizations  proposed  are  $50  million 
per  year  for  the  5-year  duration  of  the 
grant  program. 

The  results  of  the  Commission's  work 
should  be  as  follows: 

First.  Elimination  of  the  current  lack 
of  data  regarding  the  present  situation 
and  the  probable  amount  of  land  avail- 
able or  needed  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion under  differing  sets  of  basic  assump- 
tions; 

Second.  Identification  of  who  is  will- 
ing to  do  what,  if  anything,  to  retain  land 
for  agricultural  production; 

Third.  Gaining  a  strong  indication  of 
what  is  politically  acceptable  to  local  citi- 
zens in  terms  of  actions  geared  to  retain- 
ing land  for  agricultural  production; 

Fourth.  Gaining  needed  infonnation  as 
to  how  Federal  actions  and  policies  Im- 
pact on  the  yearly  loss  of  agricultural 
land  and  what  can  be  done  to  correct 
this:  and 

Fifth.  Identification  of  what  Federal 
assistance  may  be  useful  in  retaining 
land  for  agricultural  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  members  to  join 
u."?  cosponsoring  this  bill. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  SHOULD 
NOT  BECOME  A  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAM 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
.security  system  influences  the  lives  of 
more  Americans  than  any  other  Federal 
program.  It  affects  directly  the  some  30 
million  who  receive  benefits  and  the 
more  than  100  million  who  make  tax  con- 
tributions. Indirectly,  it  touches  many 
millions  more. 

That  is  reason  enough  for  the  Congress 
to  give  any  proposal  to  change  or  adjust 
the  svstem  as  much  care  and  thought  as 
possible.  Yet  this  is  not  happening. 


Social  security  trust  fund  deficits  are 
worsening  daily,  while  we  stand  around 
waiting  for  the  administration  to  make 
up  its  mind  on  a  corrective  proposal.  It 
is  a  costly  course.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  ourselves  become  so  boxed-in  by  time 
that  panic  prompts  us  to  grasp  the  first 
escape  rope  thrown  our  way.  It  might 
look  good  at  one  end,  but  the  other  could 
be  badly  frayed. 

One  such  rope,  already  being  dangled 
by  would-be  rescuers,  is  made — appar- 
ently— from  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  use  the  word  apparently  because 
this  is  a  magician's  rope.  We  think  we 
see  it,  but  it  really  is  not  there. 

There  is  no  general  fund  reservoir 
waiting  to  be  tapped.  ITiere  is,  instead,  a 
huge  deficit,  dwarfing  those  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds.  The  only  way  we 
can  get  more  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
is  to  have  the  Treasury  borrow  it.  And 
the  debt,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  already  burdened  tax- 
payers. 

An  even  more  insidious  flaw  in  the 
general  fund  financing  rope  is  its  capac- 
ity to  strangle  the  insurance  character 
of  social  security.  People  contribute  to 
the  system  with  the  expectation  that 
they  eventually  will  receive  benefits  re- 
lated to  their  contributions.  Using  money 
from  any  other  source  will  loosen  and 
ultimately  sever  the  relationship  between 
benefits  and  contributions.  Social  secu- 
rity then  will  become  another  dole  pro- 
gram, which  it  was  never  designed  to  be, 
and  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  it  to  be. 

There  is  no  ea.sy  escape  from  our  so- 
cial security  predicament.  But  there  are 
more  reliable  ropes. 

We  could,  for  example,  Increase  trust 
fund  income  in  traditional  ways,  just 
enough  to  cover  short-term  deficiencies, 
then  consider  a  variety  of  proposals  for 
simultaneously  correcting  a  mistake  we 
made  in  the  automatic  benefit  adjust- 
ment provision  and  stabilizing  future 
wage  replacement  ratios.  But  we  need 
time  to  consider  these  possibilities  calm- 
ly and  deliberately.  We  cannot  wait  in- 
definitely for  the  first  administration 
rope.  It  is  already  late,  and  it  could 
unravel. 


CONSUMER  GROUPS  IGNORANT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCT  PRIC- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Fi-ances  A.  Zwenig  of 
Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen's  Congress 
Watch,  a  consumer  advocacy  agency, 
remarked  that  supply  and  price  stability 
of  agricultural  commodities  are  of  fun- 
damental Importance  to  the  average 
consumer.  Her  statement  read: 

Unstable  supplies  will  cause  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  to  increa.se  their  profit 
margins  to  insure  against  potential  losses 
that  would  not  arise  under  stable  supply 
conditions. 

While,  indeed,  the  consumer  probably 
does  favor  supply  and  price  stability,  the 
quote  above  demonstiates  a  basic  lack  of 


understanding  of  how  our  market- 
oriented  agricultural  system  works  in 
relationship  to  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Ralph 
Nader's  organization,  and  many  other 
"consumer"  groups  in  Washington  still 
are  unable  to  differentiate  between  the 
small  family  farmer,  and  huge  corpora- 
tions, such  as  General  Motors. 

The  family  farmer  has  little  control 
over  the  price  he  pays  for  products  which 
go  into  the  production  of  grain,  or  the 
feeding  of  livestock,  nor  does  he  even 
have  much  control  over  the  price  he  re- 
ceives for  his  finished  product.  The  free 
market  determines  this  price  and,  thus, 
the  consumer  has  the  final  say  as  to  how 
much  a  farmer  will  receive.  As  a  result, 
farmers  cannot  control  profit  margins, 
for  the  costs  of  production,  and  the  prices 
received  for  a  finished  product  are  almost 
completely  out  of  his  control. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  do  you  think 
our  cattle  producers  would  be  losing 
anywhere  from  $75  to  $150  a  head?  If 
farmers  could  control  how  much  they 
receive  for  their  crops,  would  they  not 
be  making  a  profit  feeding  cattle?  Each 
farmer  in  this  country  feeds  about  75 
people.  With  this  kind  of  ratio,  is  it  not 
logical  that  the  farmer  who  could  control 
the  price  he  receives  for  his  goods  would 
also  have  the  consumer  on  his  knees? 

I  have  served  in  Washington  now  for 
over  2  years,  and  I  am  still  appalled  by 
the  ignorance  shown  by  various  con- 
sumer groups  of  how  agricultural  prod- 
uct pricing  evolves.  Though  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  these  groups  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  purchasing 
public,  their  public  statements  are  more 
often  based  on  myth  than  fact,  when  it 
comes  to  agriculture.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult can  only  be  the  widening  of  tlie  gap 
of  understanding  and  respect  between 
the  farmer  and  the  nonfarmer. 

Additionally,  such  misunderstanding 
of  farming  by  consumer  groups  is  re- 
flected in  the  Congress  by  metropolitan 
Congressmen  and  thus  explains  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  farm  legislation  passed. 
This  fact  is  much  easier  to  understand 
when  one  considers  that  learned  con- 
sumer advocates  believe  that  all  a  farmer 
has  to  do  to  realize  a  profit  is  to  build 
one  into  the  price  of  his  product.  Maybe 
my  being  appalled  is  an  understatement? 
Or  is  there  something  about  farming 
that  I  missed  since  I  started  farming 
17  years  ago? 


THE  HOUSE  BROADCAST  TEST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  week  the  House  may  be  em- 
barked on  an  historic  first  step  in  bring- 
ing the  House  into  the  homes  of  the 
American  people  through  television. 
Then  again,  we  may  be  embarked  on  the 
most  self-serving,  grandiose  and  dis- 
torted public  relations  campaign  ever 
conceived  in  this  body.  The  point  is,  we 
really  don't  know  what  the  introduction 
of  those  three  little  cameras  in  the  gal- 
leries portends.  The  so-called  90-day  live 
test  of  television  coverage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings has  not  been  developed  by  any 


standing  committee  of  the  House  in  this 
Congress,  nor  has  it  been  debated  or  au- 
thorized by  the  full  House.  Instead,  it  is 
being  conducted  out  of  the  hip  pocket 
of  the  Speaker,  as  is  his  prerogative,  pre- 
sumably with  the  assistance  of  the  House 
Members  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  last  week 
that  all  this  was  supposed  to  be  secret. 
But,  some  enterprising  and  perceptive 
investigative  reporters  spotted  the  cam- 
eras in  the  galleries  and  started  asking 
questions  .The  Speaker  then  felt  obliged 
to  issue  an  explanation  to  the  press, 
though  no  formal  explanation  or  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made  to  the 
House. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  the 
Speaker's  press  release  about  the  nature 
of  this  test?  Apparently,  the  test  is  only 
being  conducted  for  three  reasons :  First, 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  broadcasting 
v.ith  small,  fixed  position,  remotely  con- 
trolled cameras;  second,  to  test  the  use- 
fulness of  the  system  as  an  information 
source  for  Members;  and  third,  to  deter- 
mine the  historic  value  of  establishing  a 
video  library  of  House  proceedings. 

One  must  ask,  whatever  happened  to 
the  objective  of  using  House  broadcast- 
ing as  an  information  source  for  the 
American  public?  The  Lou  Harris  poll 
conducted  for  the  Obey  Commission  re- 
veals that  an  88-7  percent  majority  of 
the  public  thinks  Congress  should  do 
more  to  inform  the  public  about  its  ac- 
tivities, and  a  68-17  percent  majority 
would  like  to  see  congressional  debates 
televised  to  the  public.  Moreover,  a  76-14 
percent  majority  feel  that  "Congress 
tries  to  hide  a  lot  of  things  from  the  news 
media."  In  summarizing  his  poll  findings 
on  this  subject,  Lou  Harris  said: 

Basically,  what  people  are  saying  Is  that 
they  want  serious  and  full  coverage  of  what 
Congress  does,  with  added  efforts  by  both 
Congress  and  the  media  to  improve  on  the 
Job  now  being  done.  In  fact,  it  is  not  over- 
stating the  case  that  if  Congress  did  a  better 
job  of  communicating  its  real  business,  its 
rating  might  improve.  This  study  shows 
clearly  that  the  greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion people  have  about  Congress,  the  higher 
they  rate  Congress. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  clear  from  two 
recent  surveys  of  House  Members  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  favors  broad- 
casting our  proceedings  and  m.aking 
these  available  to  the  public.  A  Common 
Cause  survey  to  which  339  House  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  responded,  shows 
that  274  or  81  percent,  favor  broadcast- 
ing our  proceedings  on  a  regular  basis. 
That  is  up  from  the  68.7  percent  Mem- 
ber support  found  among  346  House  re- 
spondents to  the  Pepper  poll  in  the  last 
Congress. 

And  yet,  the  closest  the  public  comes 
to  being  recognized  in  the  Speaker's 
press  release  on  this  broadcast  test  is  a 
vague  hint  about  possible  "eventual 
video  coverage  of  the  House  for  dissem- 
ination to  the  public."  There  is  nothing 
here  about  continuous  coverage  of  our 
proceedings  to  be  made  available  to 
broadcasters  to  use  live  or  on  tape  as 
they  see  fit.  Instesid,  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  public  dissemination  of  some- 
thing down  the  road.  This  could  be 
selected  or  edited  portions  of  some  de- 
bates, based  on  what  the  leadership  de- 
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debates  and  only  permitting  broadcast- 
ers to  take  what  we  think  they  should 
have  would  completely  destroy  the  credi- 
bility of  the  system  and  further  erode 
public  confidence  in  the  House. 

Mr.   Speaker,   to   allay   the   concerns 
which  I  have  raised  about  this  90-day 
broadcast  test,  and  to  insure  that  our 
primary  and  ultimate  objective  is  full 
and    uncensored   dissemination   of   this 
coverage  to  the  public  through  normal 
broadcast  channels,  I  would  make  three 
suggestions:    First,    the    House    should 
adopt  a  new  broadcast  rule  which  clearly 
states  our  intention  that  coverage  of  our 
proceedings  will  be  provided  on  a  con- 
tinuou.s    basis    while    the    House    is    in 
session;  coverage  shall  not  be  hinited  or 
restricted  in  any  way;  and  that  all  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadca.-^ting  stations, 
networks,    services    and    systoms    shall 
have  full  access  to  this  coverage.  This  is 
the  rule  which  was  developed  by  our  Ad 
Hoc   Subcommitte   on   Broadcasting   in 
the  last  Congre-^s  and  which  I  have  in- 
troduced in  thi-s  Congress  with  50  co- 
sponsors  as  House  Resolution   181   and 
182.  The  rule  also  gives  the  Speaker  the 
responr-ibility  for  implementing  the  rule 
and      contains      numeroi'.s     safeguards 
against  the  misu=;e  of  the  coverage  and 
for  the  protection   of  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  our  proceedings.  The  rule  in 
no  way  specifie-;  what  means  sliould  be 
used  to  cover  the  House.  While  the  sub- 
committee had  re'-ommended  in  another 
part  of  Its  resolution,  not  in  the  rul?. 
that   this   be   conducted   by   a   network 
pool,  the  rule  itself  would  leave  this  de- 
cision   to    the    Speaker;     second,     the 
Speaker  should  appoint  a  Broadcast  Ad- 
visory Board  to  assist  him  in  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  test,  drawing 
from  Members  of  the  Rules,  House  Ad- 
ministration   and    Joint    Congressional 
Operations  Committees;  and  third,  the 
Speaker  should  ask  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents Galleries  to  appoint  a  tech- 
nical advisory  group  to  offer  advice  and 
assistance  during  the  test  period  with  a 
view  to  selecting  equipment  and  tech- 
niques best  suited  to  quality  broadcast 
use  by  commercial  and  public  stations, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  the  Chamber  and 
our  proceedings. 

In  .summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pri- 
mary aim  in  this  test  should  be  to  even- 
tually making  this  coverage  available  to 
the  public  through  regular  broadca.'^t 
channels,  and  this  aim  should  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset  of  this  test.  While 
broadcast  coverage  can  be  a  useful  in- 
formation soured  for  Members  and  his- 
torians, these  should  noc  be  the  principal 
or  exclusive  objectives  of  this  test.  We 
will  only  be  contributing  further  to  pub- 
lic cynicism  and  distrust  of  the  Congress 
if  we  initiate  broadcasting  more  as  a  self- 
service  than  a  public  service.  I  strongly 
urge  the  leadership  to  take  the  important 
steps  I  have  recommended  to  insure  that 
this  test  will  be  conducted  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  not  our  selfish  interest, 
in  mind. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent 
yesterday  to  the  Speaker  on  this  subject, 
the  broadcast  rule,  which  I  have  intro- 


duced in  this  Congress,  and  the  Speaker's 
press  release : 

Washington. — House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
"Tip"  O'Neill.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounced today  the  House  will  conduct  a 
90-day  live  test  of  televLsion  coverage  of  Its 
Floor  proceedings. 

The  test  will  be  conducted  on  a  closed  cir- 
cuit basis  to  the  offices  of  Members  In  the 
Capitol  and  Rayburn  Bui'dlng  where  there 
is  already  In  place  an  existing  capacity  to 
receive  this  electronic  trans.mlsslon. 

While  no  .specific  dale  ha.s  been  set,  the 
Speaker  said  that  Congressman  Jack  Brooks 
(D-Texas) ,  Chalrm.an  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  had  ass\n"ed  him 
that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  personnel  of  his 
Joint  Committee,  could  begin  the  test  on 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1977. 

The  television  experiment,  according  to 
the  Speaker,  will  be  designed  to  evaluate 
several  factors,  Including: 

The  feasibility  of  using  small  fixed  and 
remotely  controlled  cameras  end  related 
equipment  which  will  not  require  tlgntflcant 
or  noticeable  modifications  to  the  House 
Chamber  or  additional  lighting  than  Is  pres- 
ently needed  during  the  daily  untelcvlsed 
opprations  of  the  House. 

The  usefulne&s  of  television  coverage  of 
House  proceedings  as  an  Information  resource 
in  each  Member's  office. 

Tiie  liistorical  value  cf  establishing  a  video 
library  of  House  proceedings. 
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It  is  the  hope  of  the  Speaker  that  this 
test  will  form  the  basis  for  the  eventual 
video  coverage  of  the  House  for  dissemi- 
nation to  the  public.  The  Initial  Installa- 
tion will  utilize  only  black  and  white 
cameras.  As  the  Hou.-;e  adapts  to  the 
video  and  audio  recording  of  its  proceed- 
ings, the  Speaker  emphrisized  that  he 
felt  it  was  most  important  the  House 
maintain  control  of  the  evolution  of  thus 
process  to  assure  that  any  dlstm-bance 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  House 
proceedings  be  minimized  and  that  any 
adjustments  or  accommodations  be  made 
in  the  selection  and  ase  of  the  technical 
equipment  rather  than  to  the  existing 
proceedings  of  the  House. 

It  is  important  that  the  video  coverage 
of  House  proceedings  be  kept  in  perspec- 
tive; tel?vision  should  be  permitted  to 
witness  the  operations  of  the  House  and 
not  by  its  presence  dominate  the  pro- 
ceedings so  as  to  affect  the  discharge  of 
its  con.-:titutional  duties.  The  Speaker  be- 
lieved that  this  test  was  a  first  step  In 
assuring  the  orderly  transition  to  accom- 
modate the  electronic  media  and  will 
ultimately  lead  to  a  system,  that  would 
provide  the  quality  of  coverage  that 
would  meet  exi.'jting  commercial  televi- 
sion standards. 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  7,  1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neit.i,.  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D£Aa  Mr.  Speakeh:  I  have  reviewed  your 
press  re:ca.se  of  March  2  relating  to  the  90- 
day  live  test  you  have  authorized  for  broad- 
cast coverage  of  House  floor  proceedings.  I 
commend  you  on  taking  this  important  first 
step  m  bringing  the  House  Into  the  age  of 
the  electronic  media. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Rules 
Committee's  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Broadcasting  In  the  last  Congress,  I  would 
like  tj  offer  two  sugrestlons  relating  to  this 
test  period:  First.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  appoint  a  Broadcast  Advisory  Board  to 
assist  you   in  evaluating  this  test,  drawing 


from  Members  of  the  Rules,  Rouse  Admin- 
istration and  Joint  Congressional  Operations 
Committees.  This  Board  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  viewing  and  evalu- 
ating tapes  of  House  sessions  using  various 
equipment  and  techniques,  surveying  Mem- 
bers who  view  the  broadcasts  for  their 
opinions  and  suggestions,  and  finally.  Issuing 
a  report  to  the  House  containing  the  find- 
ings of  their  evaluation  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  post-test  period.  Second,  I 
would  recommend  that  you  Invite  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  House  Radio  and 
Television  Correspondents'  Gallery  to  appoint 
a  technical  advisory  group  to  work  with  you 
in  determining  which  equipment  and  tech- 
niques used  during  the  test  period  will  in- 
sure the  best  broadcast  quality  coverage 
should  the  House  later  decide  to  make  this 
coverage  available  for  public  broadcast  use. 
Tour  release  seemed  to  Indicate  that  the 
test  period  would  only  be  used  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  small,  remote-controlled  cam- 
eras, the  usefulness  of  coverage  as  an  infor- 
mation source  for  Members,  and  the  value 
of  establishing  a  video  library  of  House  pro- 
ceedings. No  mention  Is  made  of  also  using 
this  test  for  determining  whether  the  sys- 
tem will  be  adequate  for  public  broadcast 
purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  public  service, 
rather  than  just  self-service,  should  be  the 
most  important  aim  of  initiating  this  broad- 
cast experiment. 
With  all  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  ANOEnsoiv. 
Member  of  Congreat. 


H.  Res.  181 
Resolved,  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  amended  In  the  following 
way: 

At  the  end  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  add  the  following  new  rule 
XLV: 

"RtJLE  XLV 
"TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVERAGE  OT  THE  HOtTSE 

"1.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Rule  to 
provide  a  means.  In  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  covered  by 
television  and  radio  broadcast — 

"(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
Information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House,  the  consideration  thereof, 
and  the  action  taken  thereon;  and 

"(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Rule  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  proceedings  covered 
and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Members 
and  staff  of  the  House,  and  of  the  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel  Involved, 
shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and  ob- 
servance of  the  acceptable  standards  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum  tra- 
ditionally observed  by  the  House  In  Its  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

"(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  proceedings  or  the  activities  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  House  In  connection 
with  those  proceedings  or  In  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  the  House;  or 

"(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
Rouse  or  any  Member,  or  bring  the  House 
or  any  Member  Into  disrepute. 

"(c)  The  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  by  television  or  radio  broadcast 
is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  House  and  shall 
be  permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict 


conformity  with  the  purposes,  provisions, 
and  requirements  of  this  Rule. 

"2.  (a)  Television  and  radio  coverage 
of  the  proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber 
shall  be  provided  on  a  continuous  basis  while 
the  House  Is  In  session,  in  accordance  with 
this  Rule. 

"(b)  Television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  as  provided  for  by 
paragraph  (a)  shall  not  be  limited  or  re- 
stricted except  as  may  be  specifically  directed 
In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House,  or 
when  Rule  XXIX  is  Invoked 

"(c)  The  responsibility  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  Rule  shall  be  vested  in  th© 
Speaker,  to  be  exercised  by  him  In  such  man- 
ner (consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Rule)  as  he  determines  will  most  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this 
Rule. 

"(d)  To  assist  the  Speaker  In  this  respon- 
sibility, there  shall  be  established  a  Broad- 
cast Advisory  Board  which  shall  consist  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  two  from  the  majority  party 
and  two  from  the  minority  party. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  general  responsibility 
of  the  Clerk,  under  the  direction  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Speaker,  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  coverage,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
this  purpose. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Rule  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  joint  sessions  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

"3.  (a)  All  television  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing stations,  networks,  services,  and  systems 
(Including  cable  systems)  In  the  United 
States  and  Its  territories  and  possessions 
shall  have  access  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Rule  to  any  or  all  of  the  live  coverage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House. 

"(b)  Coverage  made  available  under  this 
Rule  shall  be  used  only  for  legitimate  news 
or  research  purposes.  Any  such  coverage 
which  Is  broadcast  live  shall  be  conducted 
and  presented  without  commercial  sponsor- 
ship. No  part  of  such  coverage  or  any  record- 
ing there  shall  otherwise  be  broadcast  with 
commercial  sponsorship,  except  as  part  of 
bona  fide  news  programs  and  public  affairs 
documentary  programs  No  part  of  such  cov- 
erage or  any  recording  thereof  shall  be  tised 
In  any  commercial  advertisement. 

"(c)  No  coverage  provided  under  this  Rule 
or  any  recording  thereof  shall  be  used,  or 
made  available  for  use,  as  partisan  political 
campaign  material  or  ♦.o  promote  or  oppose 
the  candidacy  of  any  persn  for  elective  public 
office,  whether  In  a  paid  political  broadcast 
or  otherwise:  and  any  use  of  the  covera;Te  so 
provided  shall  be  subject  to  all  Federal  laws 
relating  to  elections  and  campaign  prac- 
tices.". 


WHALEN  SUPPORTS  BHi  TO  OVER- 
TURN THE  GILBERT  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Gus  Hawkins  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  distinguished  colleagues  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  in  order 
to  provide  further  protection  for  women 
who  are  now  subject  to  a  peculiar  form 
of  sex  discrimination. 

The  purpose  of  our  legislation  Is  to 
clarify  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  protect  pregnant  women  workers 
against  what  now  amounts  to  legally 
sanctioned  sex  discrimination.  Our  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  existing  law 


is  needed  In  order  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  Supreme  Court's  unfortu- 
nate decision  In  the  case  of  General  Elec- 
tric against  Gilbert. 

Last  December,  the  Court  held  that 
the  General  Electric  Co.  did  not  violate 
Federal  law  by  excluding  pregnant  wom- 
en from  its  disability  Insurance  plan.  The 
General  Electric  plan  provides  sick  leave 
disability  benefits  for  those  suffering 
complications  from  a  variety  of  elective 
medical  procedures,  apparently  includ- 
ing nose  jobs,  sex  change  operations,  hair 
transplants  and  so  forth,  but  it  specifi- 
cally excludes  time  off  due  to  pregnancy 
and  related  medical  complications. 

The  Gilbert  decision  is  troubling  not 
only  because  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
specific  case  at  hand,  but  also  because  of 
its  implications  for  other  matters  In  the 
sex  discrimination  area. 

In  Gilbert  the  Court  makes  it  much 
harder  for  the  Government  to  Intervene 
in  future  sex  discrimination  cases.  Also, 
it  forces  plaintiffs  in  this  area  to  rely 
more  heavily  upon  equal  protection  liti- 
gation In  the  future,  with  less  access  to 
the  civil  rights  statutes.  As  we  know,  this 
will  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  move 
against  all  but  the  most  blatant  cases, 
especially  when  women  are  discrimi- 
nated against  by  so-called  neutral  regu- 
lations that  nonetheless  have  a  dis- 
criminatory effect. 

Examples  of  neutral  policies  that  do 
not  address  sex  specifically,  but  which 
could  and  do  discriminate  against  women 
anyway,  would  be  height  and  weight  re- 
quirements or  certain  physical  strength 
tests.  Another  case  is  that  of  policies 
which  act  against  those  who  have  child - 
rearing  responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
unduly  narrow  In  Its  Interpretation  of 
the  Federal  statutes  against  sex  discrimi- 
nation. Consequently,  I  am  anxious  that 
we  clarify  as  quickly  as  possible  what  I 
feel  was  the  true  Intent  of  Congress  when 
we  added  title  Vn  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  believe  that  it  was  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  that  amendment  to  protect  all 
Individuals  In  this  country — including 
pregnant  women — from  the  deleterious 
effects  of  sex  discrimination. 

We  will  be  Introducing  our  bill  In  a 
few  days;  a  letter  is  now  circulating 
among  our  colleagues  In  order  to  secure 
additional  cosponsors.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  this  legislation  will  attract  wide- 
spread support  and  will  move  through 
Congress  fairly  quick. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  three 
items.  The  first  is  the  lead  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal 
Herald  on  December  11,  1976.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  article  that  was  published  on 
December  16,  1976,  in  the  Catholic 
Standard,  which  serves  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic commimity  in  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area.  The  third  is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this  past 
Saturday,  March  5,  1977.  The  articles 
follow: 
(Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohio)    Journal  Herald, 

Dec.  11,  1976] 

Sex  DiscitiMiNATioN :  Wroncheaded  StrpREME 

CotjRT  Ruling  in  GE  Case 

The   U.S.   Supreme   Court.   In   a  decision 
devoid  of  logic  and  compassion,  has  ruled 
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that  It  Is  not  a  violation  of 

the  General  Electric  Co.  to  exclfide 

women  from  its  disability 

If  the  OE  plan  were  narrow 
limited   to   grave    Illnesses,   tl 
some  question  as  to  whether 
of  pregnant  women  constituted 
crimination.  Preg:nancy,  after 
Illness.  It  Is  a  natural,  volu 
omitting  pregnancy  coverage  frdm 
Ity  plan  covering  serious  lUne&i 
fended.  But  the  OE  plan  p 
for  many  types  of  voluntary 
dures,  such  as  hair  transplant) 
tlonale  for  excluding   pregna 
mined. 

Even  more  significantly,  thi 
eludes  from  coverage  pregnane 
nesses.  A  woman  who  has  a  mis 
stricken  with  toxemia  cannot 
ability  benefits.  To  our  know 
the  only  major  category  of  Illness 
from  the  OE  plan. 

By   excluding   pregnancy-related 
from  its  otherwise  comprehensl  i-e 
would  seem   to  be   violating   th 
Rights  Act.   Title  VII   of  the  ai 
Illegal  for  an  employer  to  offer 
ferior  fringe  benefits. 

The  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit  of 
OE  guilty  of  violating  the  statute 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reached  a 
elusion. 

A  six  man  majority  of  the  cour 
there  is  no  sex  discrimination 
cause  an  employer's  .  .  .  plan  is 
inclusive."  That  statement  mlss<s 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  plar 
all  inclusive  which  Is  at  Issue 
the  nature  of  what  U  excluded  fr^m 
As  Justice  John  Paul   Stevens 

dissent,  "by  definition'  the 

nancy  discriminatea  on  account 
The  impact  of  the  court's  rulin 
well   beyond   Oeneral  Electric 
working  women  stand  to  suffer 

The   court  said   that   Congre« 
pass  laws  to  remedy  the  sltuatio  i 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  supposed 
problem.  But  in  view  of  the 
added  legislation  Is  needed.  C__ 
act  promptly  when  it  convenes 
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IFrom  the  Catholic  Standard, 

COUKT'8    RULmc    ON    PRECNANcjr 

"ABStniD" 
(By  Jim  Castelll) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
feet,  that  "If  you're  talking  aboijt 
benefits,  the  fetus  Is  a  person, 
talking  about  abortion  the  fetus 
according  to  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers 
the  Kennedy  Institute  for  the  S 
man  Reproduction  and  Bioethics. 

The  Court's  logic  is  "absolute! 
absurd,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Hellegers  was  the  major  .. 
supporting  female  employees  of 
Electric  Company  who  sought  tc 
policy   of   excluding    maternitv 
coverage  in  disability  programs 
stltutional.   The  OE  employees 
lower  court  battles,  but  lost  In 
highest  court,  which  held  In  a 
It  was  not  unconstitutional  to 
nlty  leave  from  coverage. 

Civil  rights  and  women's  groui  s 
gun  efforts  to  pass  federal  legis 
quire  that  disability  benefits  cov 
leave,    and   Dr.    Hellegers   says    , 
optimistic"  about  the  prospects 

But,  Dr.  Hellegers,  an  outspoke 
of  abortion,  said,  "I  hope  that  ' 
Rlght-to-Llfe  movement  people  , 
with  the  National  Organization 
people  and  lobby  together  on  thi 
groups  such  as  Birthright,  which  s 
women  with  problem  pregnanclci 
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better  able  to  help  If  working  women  who  be- 
came pregnant  were  eligible  for  disability 
benefits. 

The  Court's  ruling  also  was  criticized 
sharply  by  Father  Donald  Conroy,  Repre- 
senutlve  for  FamUy  Life  for  the  U.S.  Catho- 
lic Conference.  "It  Is  feared  that  the  effects 
of  this  decision  will  Include  Increased  pres- 
sure for  women  to  defer  starting  a  family  as 
well  as  to  consider  abortion  In  cases  of  preg- 
nancy," he  said. 

The  decision,  he  said,  "demonstrates  an 
apparent  blindness  to  the  needs  of  working 
parents  and  especially  shows  a  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  married  working  wom- 
en, two-thirds  of  whom  are  In  the  work  force 
out  of  economic  necessity."  The  decision 
"also  supports  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  some  American  businesses  which  too 
frequently  regard  the  family  life  of  the  em- 
ployees as  secondary  to  the  goals  of  economic 
productivity,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Hellegers  argued  In  his  testimony  that 
pregnancy  should  be  covered  as  a  disability 
for  medical  reasons.  Pregnancy,  like  hyper- 
tension or  diabetes,  he  said,  "Is  a  condition 
with  a  set  of  signs  and  symptoms  which  war- 
rant very  close  medical  monitoring  precisely 
because  It  can  lead  to  danger  and  disability." 

Noting  that  some  people  believe  thinking 
of  pregnancy  as  a  "disease"  makes  it  easier 
to  Justify  abortion  as  medical  treatment.  Dr. 
Hellegers  said,  "It  matters  not  one  whit  what 
you  call  It — the  core  Issue  is  that  you  are  at 
risk  of  disability." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  5,  1977J 

Airline's  Rule  on  Weight  Held  Not  Biased 

Against  Women 

Richmond,  March  4.— A  federal  Judge  ruled 
yesterday  that  Eastern  Airline's  maximum 
weight  requirements  for  flight  attendants 
does  not  discriminate  against  women. 

The  requirements  tend  to  be  more  difficult 
for  women  than  men,  but  the  difference  Is 
"not  unreasonable  In  terms  of  medical  con- 
siderations and  ability  to  comply,"  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr. 
ruled. 

He  said  the  requirements  clearly  are  not 
an  attempt  to  exclude  women  from  working 
as  stewardesses  and  have  not  hurt  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  women. 

Merhlge's  ruling  came  in  a  consolidation  of 
cases  filed  by  Eastern  stewardesses  In  Alex- 
andria. Atlanta  and  Boston. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  "not  so  naive  as  to 
fail  to  recognize  that  Eastern's  personal  ap- 
pearance standards,  which  Include  the  weight 
control  program,  perpetuates  certain  sex 
stereotypes."  However,  he  said  such  standards 
are  not  forbidden. 

The  stewardesses  had  contended  their 
weight  requirements  were  more  difficult  than 
those  for  men  and  that  the  problem  was 
made  worse  by  a  woman's  aging. 

Merhige  said  evidence  In  the  trial  Indicated 
that  only  33.3  per  cent  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  able  to 
meet  Eastern's  1973  requirements  for  women, 
while  43  5  per  cent  of  the  nation's  men  could 
meet  the  lequlrements  for  men. 

Eastern's  height-weight  tables  specify 
maximum  weights  for  women  ranging  from 
115  pounds  for  a  5-foot-2  stewardess,  to  145 
pounds  for  a  5-foot-9  woman.  The  tables 
specify  maximum  weights  for  men  ranging 
from  166  pounds  for  a  5-foot-7  man  to  191 
pounds  for  a  6-foot-4  man. 


California  (Mr.  McPall)   is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  allow  credit  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes  for  time 
spent  by  Japanese-Americans  in  World 
War  II  internment  or  relocation  camps. 

Under  a  previous  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  World  War  II  Japa- 
nese-American internees  are  allowed 
credit  toward  social  security  for  the  years 
they  spent  in  the  camps  If  they  were  18 
years  of  age  or  older.  Many  of  the  Indi- 
viduals who  were  interned  have  subse- 
quently spent  their  careers  In  service  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  thus  have 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  that 
provision  of  that  law. 

Those  individuals  interned  during 
World  War  II  were  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erty and  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
normal  economic  pursuits.  Many  lost 
valuable  property  In  addition  to  their  loss 
of  the  opportunity  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions and  continue  working  at  their 
jobs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  simply 
seeks  to  provide  those  former  internees 
who  are  now  covered  by  civil  service  re- 
tirement the  same  opportunity  to  claim 
retirement  credit  for  their  years  of  in- 
ternment as  former  Internees  covered  by 
social  security.  Simple  justice  requires 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  its  early  considerations  by  the 
House. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
CREDIT  FOR  INTERNMENT  CAMP 
VICTIMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  "SAVE 
YOUR  VISION  WEEK" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
so  highly  value  their  ability  to  see  that 
in  1927  they  set  aside  a  week  to  remind 
themselves  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
gift  of  sight.  In  1963,  the  U.S.  Congress 
recognized  this  event  by  calling  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  it  each  year.  We  are  observing 
it  this  week— March  6-12,  1977. 

The  week  was  called  Save  Your  Vision 
Week  and  it  was  established  by  a  group 
of  farsighted  optometrists  in  the  same 
year  that  Charles  Lindberg  flew  the 
Atlantic,  Babe  Ruth  hit  60  home  runs 
in  one  season  and  talking  movies  were 
born. 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant event.  Americans  of  all  ages 
and  all  walks  of  life  rely  more  than  ever 
before  on  good  vision  to  learn,  to  work 
and  to  play.  Fortunately,  we  have  tal- 
ented vision  specialists  to  help  us  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  sense  of  sight. 

They  cared  for  the  vision  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  helped  to  send 
Americans  to  the  moon  and  they  de- 
veloped special  vision  aids  to  protect  the 
eyes  of  the  astronauts.  This  very  day, 
you  will  find  vision  specialists  helping 
amateur  and  professional  athletes  get 
the  most  from  their  vision  Most  im- 
portantly, these  vision  specialists  are 
lielping  our  children  and  every  adult  to 


see  well  to  function  In  today's  world 
where  we  rely  heavily  on  the  visual 
media  of  movies  and  television  for  both 
entertainment  and  education. 

As  we  mark  this  significant  milestone 
in  our  Nation's  history,  I  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Nation's  optometiists  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  express  our 
thanks  to  optometrists,  other  health 
professionals  and  health  care  groups  for 
their  work  on  behalf  of  the  visual  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans. 


"CONCORDE  DELAY  UN- 
WARRANTED" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff),  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
has  postponed  its  scheduled  "no"  to  the 
British-French  Concorde  SST  in  order 
to  give  the  Concorde  forces  time  to  ex- 
plain how  they  can  'beat  the  box"  at 
Kennedy  and  thus,  technically,  comply 
with  the  Port's  noise  standards. 

This  attempt  by  the  Concorde  forces  is 
as  futile  as  it  is  dishonest,  since  they 
have  known  for  more  than  a  year  that 
their  own  pilots  consider  the  proposed 
26  degree  turn  maneuver  planned  for 
Kennedy  to  be  unsafe  and  impractical. 

Let  me  explain:  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Port  Authority's  long-standing 
maximum  noise  level  on  takeoff,  the  Con- 
corde must  emit  no  more  than  112  per- 
ceived noise  decibels — PNdB's — while 
passing  over  certain  measuring  devices. 
This  standard  has  been  imposed  since 
1959  on  U.S.  domestic  flights,  I  might 
add,  so  there  is  no  question  of  the  bogus 
Issue  raised  by  the  Concorde  forces  of 
"discrimination,"  or  the  even  more  fatu- 
ous "treaty  violation." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Concorde,  the 
only  way  the  aircraft  could  possibly  even 
hope  to  meet  this  112  PNdB  standard  is 
by  a  highly  controversial  maneuver 
called  "test  pilot  flying  with  a  plane  load 
of  passengers"  in  a  letter  drafted  by  the 
British  Airline  Pilots'  Association  more 
than  2  years  ago.  but  which  was  sup- 
pressed after  pressure  from  the  British 
Government  and  the  plane's  manufac- 
turers. However,  a  copy  of  the  draft  was 
shown  to  a  prominent  British  journalist, 
who  jotted  down  the  key  phrase. 

The  "test  pilot  flying"  maneuver  is  the 
so-called  26  degree  turn,  made  at  low 
speed  and  at  the  critically  low  altitude 
of  100  feet,  with  a  fully  loaded  plane. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to- 
day I  am  inserting  an  article  in  last 
spring's  Journal  of  the  British  Airline 
Pilots  Association,  written  by  the  Associ- 
ation's Concorde  evaluation  team  chief, 
which  clearly  spells  out  for  aviation  pro- 
fessionals the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  Concorde. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  weaknesses  of  Con- 
corde are  such  that  the  26  degree 
turn  maneuver  planned  for  Kennedy  is 
deemed  neither  safe  nor  advisable  by  the 
professionals  who  are  required  to  fly  the 
aircraft. 


No  further  word  should  be  necessary, 
but  as  we  have  learned  from  past  experi- 
ence, no  matter  what  the  facts  on  Con- 
corde, the  diplomatic  blackmail  tradi- 
tionally employed  by  the  British  and 
French — and  which  has  reached  truly 
hysterical  proportions  during  the  past 
week — means  that  facts  or  not,  the  Con- 
corde keeps  on  staggering  along. 

As  the  British  test  pilot's  article  makes 
clear,  his  association  has  accepted  the 
proposed  turn  maneuver  'after  much  in- 
tensive discussion"  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  even  then  only  on  a  test 
basis.  In  other  words,  they  were  brow- 
beaten into  accepting  a  limited  test — 
much  as  the  hysterical  anti-American 
campaign  presently  being  orchestrated 
by  Britain  and  France  is  designed  to 
browbeat  the  people  of  New  York. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  major  points 
of  the  British  test  pilot's  article:  as  the 
pilot  makes  clear,  the  proposed  turn 
takes  place  at  critically  low  points  in 
Concorde's  powerlift  curve,  and  at 
speeds  which  produce  the  apparent 
paradox  of  increasing  power  failing  to 
develop  lift. 

What  this  means  is  that  in  the  event 
of  sudden  cross  winds,  bad  weather,  the 
need  to  shift  out  of  the  way  of  some 
unexpected  aircraft  or  flock  of  birds — or 
any  of  the  myriad  things  which  can 
happen  at  a  crowded  airport  like 
J.P.K. — a  Concorde  performing  a  26- 
degree  turn  is  a  menace  to  its  passen- 
gers, and  to  innocent  people  on  the 
ground.  Thus  the  pilot  will  be  forced 
to  pull  out  of  the  "noise  abatement 
turn,"  if  this  Is  still  possible,  and  blast 
off  over  the  high -density  population 
areas  the  turn  is  allegedly  designed  to 
avoid. 

Since  testimony  from  U.S.  airline  pilots 
that  they  consistently  "fudge"  much 
smaller  "noise  abatement  turns"  at 
Kennedy  is  already  on  the  record,  ths 
Concorde  forces'  plans  for  Kennedy 
must  be  viewed  with  skepticism. 

Incidentally,  the  British  test  pilot  also 
makes  it  clear  that  l&nding  Concorde  at 
a  crowded  airport  like  Kennedy,  because 
of  the  relatively  higher  aoproach  and 
landing  speeds  necessary  for  Concorde, 
is  analogous  to  A.  J.  Foyt  mashing  his 
Daytona  500  Special  through  DuPont 
Circle  at  rush  hour.  Old  A.  J.  might  make 
it,  but  it  is  every  man  for  himself 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  traffic  system 
as  the  rest  of  us  have  to  make  way  for 
Concorde/ A.  J.  no  matter  what  shape  we 
are  in. 

So  the  evidence  from  British  sources 
would  seem  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Concorde  cannot  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fool  the  noise  measuring  de- 
vice at  Kennedy. 

I  say  fool  the  device,  because  certainly 
not  even  the  Concorde  forces  claim  they 
can  fool  the  people  who  live  near  Ken- 
nedy— the  noise  of  Concorde  will  be 
deafening,  and  will  be  totally  unaccept- 
able, 25-degree  turn  or  no  25-degree 
turn. 

For  going  on  3  years  now,  I  have 
periodically  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
facts  and  arguments  against  Concorde. 
I  had  hoped,  following  Thursday's  now- 


canceled  Port  Authority  meeting,  never 
to  have  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  this  matter  again.  But  the  persist- 
ence of  the  British  and  French,  armed 
with  the  knowledge  that  negative  facts 
can  be  overcome  by  blatant  falsehoods 
issued  with  impunity  by  unscrupulous 
agents,  makes  necessary  this  lengthy 
submission  today. 

Those  who  noticed  the  full-page  ads 
in  leading  U.S.  newspapers  earlier  this 
year  making  various  claims  on  behalf  of 
Concorde  may  be  interested  to  learn,  by 
the  way,  that  the  ads  have  been  with- 
drawn after  New  York  Attorney  General 
Louis  Lefkowitz  successfully  demon- 
strated that  the  ads  were  without  foun- 
dation in  fact — indeed,  Mr.  Lefkowitz 
actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  Con- 
corde forces  to  admit  in  writing  that  the 
ads  were  false. 

However,  not  even  the  Concorde  forces 
can  get  around  the  results  of  6  months 
of  tests  by  our  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  even  more  damning  8 
months  of  tests  by  the  British  Civil  Avia- 
tion Authority,  their  version  of  our  FAA. 

For  the  record,  6  months  of  testing  at 
Dulles  has  shown  that  at  FAR  36  meas- 
uring points,  Concorde  averages  on  take- 
off 119.8  effective  perceived  noise  deci- 
bels— EPNdB's — ^more,  incidentally,  than 
had  been  predicted  by  the  environmental 
impact  statement. 

By  contrast,  the  cumulative  average 
through  November  for  all  Boeing  707's, 
the  next  noisiest  aircraft  now  in  use  com- 
mercially, was  111.7  EPNdB's.  According 
to  the  EPA,  the  difference  between  Con- 
corde and  the  707  is  a  more  than  100 
percent  noise  increase,  so  the  British  and 
French  claims  that  Concorde  is  only 
"slightly"  noisier  than  commercial  sub- 
sonic aircraft  are  as  false  and  misleading 
as  the  ads  they  were  forced  to  withdraw 
last  month. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
707's  are  gradually  being  phased  out  due 
to  age,  and  that  Concorde  will  corre- 
spondingly become  even  more  noisy  by 
comparison  when  the  standards  are  based 
on  the  newer  generation  subsonic  jets 
like  the  747,  which  averaged  on  takeoff 
from  Dulles  only  108.2  EPNdB's,  or  the 
DC-9,  which  averaged  a  very  low  101.3 
EPNdB's.  The  727  averaged  104.3  EPNdB 
through  November. 

What  Concorde  will  subject  our  people 
to  once  the  retrofit  program  gets  under- 
way is  anyone's  guess,  but  simply  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  presently  available 
on  unmuffled  subsonic  jets,  we  can  hardly 
be  optimistic  that  the  grace  period  now 
being  enjoyed  by  the  Concorde  forces  is 
likely  to  produce  anything  substantive. 

As  damaging  to  their  case  as  the  Dulles 
figures  are,  however,  nothing  so  devastat- 
ing has  yet  been  produced  for  the  public 
record  as  the  results  published  by  the 
British  CAA,  which  confirm  in  all  re- 
spects the  negative  findings  of  the  U.S. 
tests. 

According  to  the  official  British  Gov- 
ernment report  on  Concorde  operations, 
measurements  taken  as  far  as  30  kilom- 
eters frwn  Heathrow  Airport  show  that 
takeoffs  for  Washington  by  Concorde 
averaged  14  EPNdB's  more  than  the  next 
worst — the  Boeing  707.  For  further  ref- 
erence, measurements  taken  at  5  kilom- 
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An  article  from  the 
British  Airline  Pilots  Asso 

I  Prom  the  Log,  April/May 

(By  Ian  Frow,  Chairman  BAPA 
Evaluation  Team) 
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publicist's  efforts.  But  In  all  that  welter  of 
words  there  was  nothing  which  gave  a  bread- 
and-butter  airline  pilot's  view  of  what  the 
Concorde  Is  like  to  fly.  This  Is  my  attempt 
to  flU  the  gap  In  subjective  but  generalised 
form,  concentrating  on  the  areas  where  Con- 
corde Is  different.  If  you  want  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  approach  then  read 
the  two  volumes  of  the  BALPA  Concorde 
Evaluation  Team's  Report  In  the  Association 
Technical  Library;  If  you  are  really  keen  the 
Technical  Section  will  even  sell  you  a  copy  at 
cost. 

In  the  course  of  their  work  most  members 
of  the  Concorde  Evaluation  Team  (CET) 
have  flown  the  simulator  and  eight  of  us 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fly  the  Brit- 
ish Pre-Production  aircraft  Ol.  Our  Evalu- 
ation was  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  of 
the  whole  team;  this  article  Is  the  personal 
view  of  one  of  Its  members. 

One  important  point  must  be  clear;  Con- 
corde really  la  different,  and  the  design  fea- 
ture which  makes  it  different  Is  Its  wing. 
There  Is  nothing  else,  not  even  the  clever 
engine  Intakes,  which  affects  so  many  as- 
pects of  Concorde  handling  and  operation. 
The  wing  is  not  a  slim  version  of  the  old 
Delta  form  of,  for  example,  the  Vulcan. 
Take  a  long  look  along  the  leading  edge 
which  curves  and  dips  away  to  the  tip  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  difference. 

The  wing  gives  Concorde  a  cruise  to  ap- 
proach speed  ratios  of  10:1   (compared  with 
4:1  for  a  subsonic  transport)   and  also  pro- 
duces so  much  Induced  drag  at  low  speed 
and  high  incidence,  that  for  the  first  time 
airplane  pilots  must  think  of  zero  rate  of 
climb  speeds.  The  wing  necessitates  the  use 
of  fuel  for  longitudinal   trimming  because 
of  Its  large  centre  of  pressure  movement  In 
tran.sonic  flight;  It  dictates  so  high  an  angle 
of   Incidence   at   approach   speeds   that   the 
nose  must  be  drooped  to  give  a  view  of  the 
runway;   It  is  also  in  part  responsible  for  a 
better  specific  fuel  consumption   In  super- 
sonic  cruise   than    In   subsonic   cruise.  The 
wing  Is  a  large  part  of  the  Concorde  story. 
As   the  wing  design  developed   I  suspect 
that  the  aerodynamlcists  began  to  worry  that 
although   It  could   achieve   the  speeds   and 
performance  they  desired,  it  might  also  have 
some  characteristics  which  would  make  life 
difficult  for  elderly  ham-fisted  airline  pilots. 
They  devised  sophisticated  autostablUsatlon 
systems  to  augment  the  powerful  elevons.  As 
the  aeroplane  progressed,  so  the  wing  was 
modified  and  the  control  systems  Improved. 
The  final  result  Is  a  wing  which,  even  with- 
out   any    autostabilisatlon,     handles    little 
worse  than  an  early  subsonic  transport  with 
everything  working.  'When  all  the  auto-sta- 
bility systems  are  operating  Concorde  handles 
so  well  that  It  can  flatter  the  average  pilot 
Into  believing  he  Is  almost  good  as  he  would 
like  to  be.  The  Boeing  747  may  handle  like 
an  airborne  Rolls  Royce:  smooth,  sufficient 
power,  but  a  little  stodgy.  By  contrast,  Con- 
corde Is  a  Lamborghini,  every  bit  as  smooth 
but  lively,  precise  and  positive.  I  have  an 
Idea  that  if  the  engines,  the  controls  and 
the  stability  systems  of  the  Concorde  were 
to  be  strapped   to   the  original   brlck-bullt 
public  facility,  then  It  too  would  fly  quite 
well    (Think  of  the  rateable  value— Ed) 

Walking  out  to  Concorde  Its  length  im- 
presses, and  so  does  the  long  climb  up  the 
steps.  Take  an  admiring  look  at  the  seductive 
curves  of  the  wing  before  ducking  through 
the  door.  A  feature  of  high  speed  flight  is 
the  need  for  the  fuselage  to  be  long  and  slim 
and  this  in  turn  breeds  a  long  thin  flight 
deck.  At  first  glance  it  appears  ideal  for  a 
gymnastlcally  Inclined  dwarf.  However,  with 
familiarity  one  learns  when  to  bend  and 
when  to  stretch  on  the  way  into  the  seats 
Once  you  are  there  it  is  quite  comfortable 
with  most  things  conveniently  to  hand  The 
seats  are  fairly  small,  electrically  powered  In 
all  directions,  and  merit  an  operating  course 
of  their  own.  It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate 


upon  the  effects  on  the  human  frame  of  sit- 
ting on  one  of  them  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
(a  possible  flight  deck  duty  period). 

The  checks  and  start-up  drills  are  lengthy 
but  unremarkable.   Taxi-lng  can  be  stimu- 
lating because   the  long   thin   fuselage,  to- 
gether with  the  long  thin  nose-gear,  can,  at 
certain  speeds  develop  a  curious  vertical  os- 
cillation reminiscent  (amongst  other  things) 
of  horse  riding  at  the  trot.  The  solution  is 
simple;   choose  a  different  speed,  preferably 
a  slower  one.  The  view  Is  good  even  with  the 
nose  and  visor  up;  with  the  visor  down  and 
the  nose  at  5deg  It  Is  excellent,  although  It 
pays  to  remember  the  long  sharp  spike  ahead. 
The  CET  has  spent  much  time  evaluating 
the  New  York  Kennedy  31  Left  noise  abate- 
ment departures.  In  addition  'm  nearly  forty 
simulator    exercises,    three    of   us    flew    the 
manoeuvre  on  aircraft  Ol,  at  high  weights. 
Apart   from    the   requirement   to   initiate   a 
turn    at  100ft  It  Is  a  not  too  untypical  Con- 
corde take  off.  Once  lined  up  on  the  runway, 
with  the  re-heat  preselected,  the  brakes  are 
released,     stop     watches     started     and     the 
throttles  advanced  rapidly  to  give  about  85 
percent  Nl.  At  81  percent  Nl,  the  re-heat 
lights  up,  the  aeroplane  gallops  away  and  at 
eokts    full    throttle    can    be    applied.    Very 
shortly  afterwards  the  four  green  power  man- 
agement  lights   should   come  on    Indicating 
that  all  the  engine  take-off  power  parameters 
have  been  met  (if  not  then  you  stop!).  Not 
long  after  VI   has  been  called  the  runway 
markers   start  going   by   a   bit   faster   than 
usual.  After  rotate  Is  called  (around  190kts) 
a  long  steady  pull  for  about  eight  seconds 
gives  a  14deg  pitch  attitude— not  difficult  to 
achieve  on  the  large  clearly  marked  attitude 
Indicator  (which  has  a  useful  attitude  Index 
bug  moved  by  a  thumb  wheel  on  the  control 
column — every   aircraft  should   have  one!). 
Once  positive  climb  has  been  called,  gear  se- 
lected up,  and  after  a  slight  check  forward 
to  stop  over-rotation,  there  is  time  for  one 
quick  scan  of  the  rest  of  the  Instruments 
and.   surprise,    the   radio   altimeter   Is   only 
reading    50ft.    (Remember    that    wing,    low 
speed  equals  high  incidence  equals  high  drag 
and  so  nothing  happens  very  fast  at  first.) 
As  100ft  Is  called  25deg  of  bank  is  rolled  in 
(no  problem  with  nice  crisp  controls)    and 
then  one  hangs  on  to  the  pre-set  attitude. 
This  attitude  Is  pre-calculated  to  allow  the 
speed  to  build  up  steadily  and  the  more  It 
builds  the  faster  It  builds  up  (It's  the  wing 
again — higher  speed,  lower  Incidence  equals 
lower  drag  and  more  acceleration,  etc.).  The 
initial  rate  of  climb  is  about  ISOOfpm.  and 
once  noise  time  has  been  called,  re-heat  can- 
celled, the  throttle  pulled  back  to  the  pre- 
set bug  on  the  quadrant,  the  height  Is  about 
500f  i,.  The  trim  change  with  power  reduction 
conveniently  drops  the  no.se  a  little  to  main- 
tain 245kts  and   the  rate  of  climb  falls  to 
aoofpm.  When  40deg  of  turn  Is  completed  the 
JFK  departure  requires  a  reduction  of  lOdeg 
of  bank,  the  application  of  climb  power,  and 
an  attitude  Increase  to  keep  the  speed  below 
250kts.  The  full  JFK  procedure  calls  for  In- 
terception of  the  appropriate  radial  at  2.600ft 
and  here  one  must  remember  to  throttle  back 
fast  because  at  climb  power  Concorde  will  go 
from  250kts  to  300kts  before  you  can  blink. 
Just  two  minutes  after  break  release  It  is  all 
over. 

It  all  sounds  exciting  but  my  Impression 
was  of  a  leisurely  exercise  which  required 
only  one  action  at  a  time,  each  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  next  by  eight  to  ten  seconds. 
In  the  simulator  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Instinctive  reaction  to  any  problem  was  to 
roll  the  wings  level  and  then,  even  on  three 
engines,  the  speed  and  rate  of  climb  will 
increase  rapidly.  But  an  over  rotation  and  an 
achieved  speed  of,  say,  230  kts  will  reduce 
the  comfortable  800  fpm  with  25deg  of  bank 
to  nil  when  power  Is  reduced.  After  much 
Intensive  discussion  the  CET  decided  that  It 
could  accept  this  manoeuvre  as  being  safe. 
The  Association  at  present  approves  the  pro- 
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cedure  for  Concorde  only,  on  JFK  runway 
31  left  only,  and  only  for  the  proving  flights 
(when  they  happen) .  Once  we  have  seen  the 
results  of  the  proving  filghts  a  final  decision 
win  be  made.  It  Is  Important  to  realise  that 
at  present  there  Is  no  other  large  commercial 
aircraft  with  Concorde's  combination  of  In- 
strumentation, performance  and  handling, 
so  there  can  be  no  question  of  us  accepting 
this  procedure  for  other  types.  Attempts  may 
be  made  to  Introduce  a  similar  procedure  for 
Concorde  at  other  airfields,  and  In  these  cases 
we  shall  have  to  carry  out  the  same  meticu- 
lous step-by-step  examination  of  the  pro- 
posal as  we  have  done  for  the  JFK  procedure. 

On  climb  out  the  nose  and  visor  are  raised 
as  soon  as  possible  and  the  flight  deck  noise 
level  falls  suddenly.  The  view  is  still  good 
but  through  a  structure  reminiscent  of  a 
greenhouse.  Every  time  the  visor  comes  up 
you  expect  to  find  tomatoes  growing  there. 
The  rest  of  the  climb  and  supersonic  accele- 
ration is  uneventful  and  Concorde  can  be 
comfortably  hand  flown  to  Mach  2.  During 
acceleration  the  third  crew  member  Is  kept 
busy  monitoring  the  preprogrammed  aft 
movement  of  fuel  to  trim  out  the  centre  of 
pressure  movements  on  the  wing. 

In  the  cruise  the  ratio  of  Concorde's  ki- 
netic energy  to  Its  potential  energy  Is  about 
10:1,  whereas  the  ratio  for  a  subsonic  air- 
craft In  the  cruise  Is  3:1.  This  creates  a  very 
Interesting  phenomenon.  If,  without  chang- 
ing power,  Concorde's  attitude  is  Increased 
('^  deg  gives  mln  climb),  the  kinetic  energy 
Is  converted  Into  potential  energy  at  a  rate 
three  times  slower  than  In  sub^^onlc  flight, 
and  so  the  IAS  falls  correspondingly  slowly. 
In  the  tropics  where  the  tropopause  can  be 
as  high  as  60,000  ft,  and  sometimes  above 
the  tropopause  elsewhere,  temperature  can 
fall  with  height  above  50,000  ft  thus  the 
local  speed  of  sound  falls  and  the  aircraft 
mach  number  actually  increases.  Now  Imag- 
ine a  rapid  horizontal  decrease  In  tempera- 
ture (It  can  be  as  much  as  1  deg  C  a  mile) 
and  operate  Concorde  on  an  autopilot  mach 
number  hold  (MMO  In  fact) .  The  mach  num- 
ber Increases,  the  autopilot  raises  the  nose, 
the  temperature  falls,  the  mach  number  In- 
creases further  .  .  .  and  how  Is  that  for  the 
first  Anglo-French  satellite?  Hence  the  recent 
extra  autopilot  development  work.  Presently 
a  possible  solution  is  to  use  the  autothrottle 
to  maintain  the  mach  number  and  use  an 
autopilot  vertical  speed  mode  to  control  the 
aircraft. 

An  engine  shut  down  at  Mach  2.0 -t-  Is  In- 
teresting. The  Intake  pressure  of  the  dead 
engine  rises  rapidly  and  air  Is  automatically 
spilled  out  through  a  door  beneath  the  na- 
celle. The  upward  thrust  from  this  air  makes 
the  aircraft  Initially  fall  away  from  the  dead 
engine.  So  the  fastest  foot  In  the  West  will 
be  In  for  a  big  surprise  when  he  puts  the 
wrong  boot  in!  In  fact,  all  engine  failure 
drills  are  time  for  calm  reflection  and  delib- 
erate movements. 

Turns  in  crulse-cUmb  are  curious;  roll  In 
30  deg  cf  bank,  peer  outside  and  sure  enough 
the  horizon  outside  the  greenhouse  Is  un- 
doubtedly tilted.  Watch  very  carefully  and 
It  can  be  seen  to  be  turning.  Now  look  at 
the  VSI  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
climb  bit  of  the  crulse-cllmb  has  become  a 
descent  due  to  the  drag  from  the  wing.  In 
a  ISOdeg  turn  as  much  as  1500ft  can  be  lost. 

Supersonic  cruise  without  autostabilisa- 
tlon makes  Concorde  hand-fly  rather  like  an 
early  707.  Switching  to  mechanical  signal- 
ling (le  cables  from  the  control  column  to 
the  hydraulic  power  control  units)  produces 
some  quite  lively  pilot  induced  oscillations. 
The  cure  Is  to  let  go  of  the  controls  and  allow 
the  aeroplane  to  provide  the  solution. 

Descent  Is  Initiated  by  maintaining  the 
pitch  attltvide  whilst  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing the  power  to  idle  In  two  stages.  As  the 
speed  falls  a  gentle  descent  Is  started  until 
325kts,  then  the  descent  steepens.  At  this 


speed  above  47,000ft  (approximately)  the 
total  drag  (wave  plus  Induced)  is  so  great 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  maintain  level  flight 
even  with  full  power.  Thus  If  ATC  asks  Con- 
corde to  level  out  at,  say  FL  480  the  only 
way  It  can  be  done  Is  to  Increase  the  IAS 
substantially  before  levelling  out. 

During  intermediate  approach  the  com- 
fortable speed  Is  300kts  (a  little  problem  for 
ATC)  since  at  speeds  below  250kts  the  fuel 
consumption  is  substantial.  On  approach  the 
wing  Is  again  In  evidence  and  requires  an 
angle  of  Incidence  of  about  14  deg  of  V  ref. 
Thus  on  a  3deg  glide  slope  the  pitch  attitude 
Is  10-12deg  and  there  Is  no  view  of  the  riui- 
way  through  the  greenhouse.  (I  know,  I  have 
tried  It).  However,  drop  the  visor  and  lower 
the  nose  to  12V2<ieg  and  the  nose  Is  an  excel- 
lent sight  dowii  which  to  aim  for  the  touch 
down  point. 

On  approach,  low  speed  equals  high  In- 
cidence equals  high  drag  and  again  Concorde 
Is  on  the  backside  of  the  Drag  Curve.  To 
fly  a  3deg  glide  slope  at  a  constant  170kts 
requires  more  power  than  to  fly  the  same 
glide  slope  at  180kts.  So  the  aircraft  Is 
speed  unstable  and  Initially  everyone  was 
worried  that  the  average  airline  pilot  would 
not  cope  without  the  aid  of  the  auto-throttle. 
Concorde,  however,  compensates  for  this  by 
the  precision  and  response  of  Its  throttles 
and  engines.  Thus,  so  long  as  a  good  Instru- 
ment scan  Is  maintained  It  Is  possible  to 
correct  speed  errors  before  they  develop.  This 
only  applies  If  both  the  controls  and  throttles 
stay  In  one  pair  of  hands.  Visual  approaches 
wrlth  necessarily  lower  rates  of  Instrument 
scan  are  easiest  with  auto  throttle  operating. 

Concorde  landings  are  not  so  much  diffi- 
cult as  different.  The  vertical  vector  of  thrust 
provides  a  significant  amount  of  lift,  and 
this  combined  with  the  high  drag  makes  the 
timing  of  the  throttle  closure  critical.  Radio 
altimeter  calls  are  a  useful  aid  for  landing, 
for  with  the  main  wheels  on  the  ground  the 
pilot's  eyes  are  stili  nearly  40ft  above  ground. 
Entry  Into  ground  effect  produces  a  strong 
nose  down  moment  and  although  the  pitch 
change  needed  In  the  flare  Is  minimal.  Con- 
corde requires  steady  back  pressure  before 
touching  down.  The  CET's  limited  attempts 
at  landing  Concorde  had  variable  success. 
One  member  produced  four  smooth  landings 
straight  away,  whilst  some  of  my  own  at- 
tempts could  only  be  described  as  safe  but 
without  finesse!  They  were  preceded  on 
several  occasions  by  three-  and  two-engined 
approaches  and  other  ambitious  exercises. 
Other  team  members  had  equally  mixed 
fortune. 

Getting  the  main  wheels  down  is  only 
half  the  story  since  the  nosewheel  must  be 
landed  delicately.  This  Is  a  lengthy  process 
and  because  of  the  remarkable  downward 
visibility  there  Is  a  queasy  moment  when 
one  wonders  whether  the  nose  wheel  Is  still 
locked  up.  Application  of  more  than  reverse 
idle  before  the  nose  wheel  Is  firmly  down 
will  lift  the  nose  again  and  can  lead  to  em- 
barrassments like  scraped  reverser  buckets, 
especially  if  a  wing  is  allowed  to  drop  as 
well. 

In  the  circuit  Concorde  can  be  handled 
like  an  over-grown  fighter  and  I  have  seen 
some  uncommercial  bank  angles  when  tight 
circuits  were  required.  Three-  and  two- 
engine  landings  present  no  more  than  their 
usual  problems  and  an  engine  failure  on 
take-off  requires  very  little  pedal  skill.  Flight 
without  autostabilisatlon  In  the  circuit  Is 
again  like  flying  a  less  precise  ordinary  aero- 
plane. However,  a  landing  using  mechanical 
signalling  (a  fairly  unlikely  contingency) 
Is  demanding  since  It  Is  easy  to  control  (the 
CET  only  made  approaches  and  overshoots 
In  this  configuration) . 

You  probably  have  the  correct  impression 
that  I  like  Concorde's  handling.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  finds  It  unpleasant  to  fly.  How- 
ever, Concorde's  problems  arise  not  from  Its 
handling  qualities  but  from  its  operational 


characteristics.  Fuel  really  Is  a  four-letter 
word,  when  applied  to  any  current  or  pro- 
jected SST,  and  not  only  Concorde.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  energy  to  travel  fast.  The  fuel  re- 
quired does  not  leave  much  space  or  weight 
for  necessities  like  passengers  and  baggage. 
A  cruise  climb  operation  Is  an  exercise  in 
the  optimum,  any  deviations  from  the  flight 
plan  only  reduce  range.  Delayed  supersonic 
acceleration,  higher  temperatures  than  fore- 
cast, extra  maneuvering,  early  deceleration 
and  descent,  flying  too  long  at  approach 
speeds  all  use  extra  fuel.  Unlike  subsonic 
transports  an  SST  using  crulse/cUmb  tech- 
niques cannot  reduce  to  a  long  range  cruise 
speed  or  climbing  up  an  extra  4000ft  above 
flight  plan  to  save  or  regain  fuel.  You  can 
either  stay  on.  or  go  below,  the  howgozlt, 
but  you  can  rarely  get  above  It.  (Concorde 
does  carry  contingency  fuel  which  Is  avail- 
able— If  there  have  been  no  contingencies.) 
If  all  the  payload  weight  were  exchanged 
for  extra  fuel  It  would  provide  substantially 
less  than  one  hour's  holding  fuel,  so  the 
carriage  of  excess  fuel  Is  not  practicable. 

There  are  a  number  of  flight  failure  cases 
(some  major,  some  quite  minor)  which  re- 
quire a  deceleration  to  subsonic  cruise 
speeds.  The  specific  fuel  consumption  In 
subsonic  cruise  is  worse  than  In  supersonic 
cruise  and  In  addition  the  descent  may  have 
moved  Concorde  from  a  gentle  20kts  head- 
wind In  the  mld-50  thousands  Into  a  ISOkts 
jet  stream  In  the  lower  30  thousands.  Thus, 
a  mechanical  failure  can  develop  rapidly 
Into  a  complex  operational  problem. 

Consider  how  vital  acceleration  and  de- 
celeration clearances  can  be  obtained  out- 
side VHF  range;  or  consider  how  ATC  can 
control  an  aircraft  whose  optimum  IAS  at 
most  airways  heights  is  ISOkts  faster  than 
the  subsonic  opposition;  or  think  about 
the  subtleties  of  dropping  the  sonic  boom 
where  It  Is  planned  and  not  where  It  will 
start  another  war;  even  if  you  choose  to 
Ignore  the  more  exotic  problems  like  solar 
and  cosmic  radiation  levels  or  ozone  dls- 
assoclatlon  there  are  still  plenty  of  demand- 
ing decisions  to  be  made. 

Concorde  pilots  do  not  have  to  be  young 
steely-eyed  aces  but  they  do  need  to  be 
quick,  clear-thlnklng  operators  and  mana- 
gers. It  is  a  highly  automated  aeroplane  that 
Is  also  very  pleasant  to  handle.  Nevertheless, 
Its  speed  and  technical  complexity  produce 
problems  which  need  quick  answers,  and  at 
a  rate  which  requires  the  commander  to 
be  fully  in  control  of  the  operational  (and 
commercial )  situation  at  all  times.  Concorde 
Is  the  latest  step  m  the  airline  pilot's  long 
progression  from  being  regarded  as  a  chauf- 
fenir  in  three-dimensions  to  becoming  a 
form  of  high  speed,  airborne,  managing 
director. 


CHILDREN  IN  PORNOGRAPHY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bills  which  I  introduce  today  are 
ones  in  which  the  necessity  for  legislation 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  our 
society.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  the  cessation 
of  the  use  of  children  aged  3  to  16  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  porno- 
graphic materials.  It  is  a  problem  which, 
unfortunately,  continues  to  grow  larger, 
and  which  contributes  heavily  to  the  de- 
cline of  our  moral  fiber  and  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
children. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  size  of  the 
problem.  We  are  not  speaking  of  just  a 
few  isolated  instances  of  an  errant  young- 
ster appearing  in  a  questionable  film; 
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reliable  testimony  places  th< 
into  the  multithousands 
essarily  speaking  of 
zines  and  films  currently 
depict  children  as  young 
age  in  what  are  outrageously 
degrading  portrayals  of  i 
The  fact  that  a  market 
material  is  distressing 

facts  behind  the  use  of 

nography  should  be  brough 
First,  I  think  it  is  quite  ( 
child  in  the  age  range  of  3 
years  has  little,  if  any,  sexual 
of  the  society  which  : 
such  an  instance,  it  is  almott 
sibility  for  the  child  to  maki 
decision  to  engage  in 
tivity  for  film  making  ,_.^ 
of  5  simply  does  not  hop  in 
to  his  local  pornographer  to 
flick." 

There  is.  in  everj'  instanc^ 
ance  of  an  adult  who  is  in 
for  the  money.  In  some 
sell— or  rather,  rent — their 
some  instances  it  is  a 

tlve.  or  perhaps  the  ^ ^ 

self  who  instigates  the  use 
in  the  exposure  to  sexual 

commercial  purposes.  In 

child  might  be  a  runaway 
prostitute,  a  drug  addict,  or 
quent  in  search  of  a  means  o 
himself.  One  researcher  doc 
30,000  boy  prostitutes  in 
statisticians  extend  that 
double    that    amount — near 
girl  prostitutes.  In  addition 
millions  of  runaways  and 
are  drawn  to  pornography 
of  existence. 

But  what  little,  if  any, 
fits  these  children  derive  - 
pearance  in  pornographic 
dawrfed  by  the  profits 
producers    of    the    movies, 
playing  cards,  novelty  items 
materials.  One  needs  only 
some  of  the  leading  magazine 
to  notice  two  things  in 
the    production    of   poi 
multi-million-dollar         bul. 
estimates  exceed  $1.1  billion' 
are  of  the  high -cost  slick  . 
expensive  multicolor  formats 
prices   of   anyv/here   from 
movies  are  generally  8-milli-. 
black  and  white,  with  a  retail 
to  $50  each  for  something 
more  than  a  cheap  hotel 
handheld  movie  camera  to  ^ 
The  second  thing  one  not 
hiterstate  commerce  is,  in 
magazines,  admitted  to.  . 
their  mastheads  that  they 
in  one  State,  printed  in 
distributed  from  a  third. 

It  is  in  this  area  of 

merce  that  the  Congress  musi 
I  have  attached,  and  ask  fo 
in  the  Record,  a  study  prepaid 
Library   of  Congress  outlinii^ 
State   and   Federal   statutes 
pornography.  Forty-seven  Sta 
District  of  Columbia  have  soi 
special  prohibition  against  , 
nation  of  obscene  material 
Only  six.  however,  prohibit  ._ 
pation  of  minors  in  an  obscen  • 
ance. 
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As  noted  In  the  study,  it  Is  the  State's 
prerogative  to  act  In  the  Interest  of  the 
well  being  of  its  children.  We  can  see 
that  most  States  have  not  been  so  in- 
clined to  act. 

There  are  already  five  Federal  laws 
which  prohibit  distribution  of  obscene 
materials,  all  of  which  first  depend  on  a 
definition  of  just  what  constitutes  ob- 
scene. One  such  law  prohibits  mailing 
of  such  material,  another  blocks  impor- 
tation, one  proscribes  broadcast,  and  two 
prohibit  Interstate  transportation  or  use 
of  common  carriers  to  transport  obscene 
materials. 

But  I  must  emphasize  that  all  the 
existing  Federal  statutes  have  a  single 
major  failing,  in  addition  to  their  lack  of 
specificity  with  regard  to  the  use  of  chil- 
a  cab  to  go  dren.  Before  any  can  be  enforced,  it  must 
!  hoot  a  "skin  first  be  determined  that  the  materials  in 
question  are  indeed  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "obscene."  The  courts, 
including  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been 
trying  for  decades  to  arrive  at  a  suitable 
and  generally  acceptable  guideline. 
Coupled  with  the  first  amendment's 
freedom  of  speech  guarantees,  definition 
of  the  term  "obscene"  and  the  applica- 
tion of  supposedly  constitutional  rights 
to  express  oneself  have  become  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  enforcement 
of  antiobscenity  laws. 

But  no  rational  person  can  possibly 
believe  that  such  guarantees  include  a 
riglit  to  exploit  young  children  sexually. 
And  the  horrible  results  of  this  exploita- 
tion can  never  be  quantitatively  deter- 
mined .  .  .  who  can  measure  the  deep 
emotional  scars  of  the  on-camera  viola- 
tion of  a  7-year-old  girl,  the  warped 
perspective  of  four  preteen  boys  engaged 
in  group  sex,  or  lifelong  guilt  feelings 
of  runav;ays  or  addicts  who  turn  to 
pornographic  performances  on  film  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  few  fleeting 
moments. 

The  documentation  is  occasionally  ob- 
tuse. For  example,  one  researcher,  tak- 
ing approximately  a  dozen  recent  maga- 
zine series,  identified  nearly  400  different 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  about 
three  to  the  early  teens,  engaged  in  the 
entire  spectrum  of  sexual  activity,  from 
normal  intercourse  to  oral  contact  to 
sadism  and  masochism.  Many  of  the 
movie  performers  appear  to  be  experi- 
enced in  their  roles,  while  many  more 
constantly  look  off-camera  for  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  in  what  is  obviously 
an  unfamiliar  performance  in  what 
could  be  described  as  uncomfortable  cir- 
cum.stances. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  chCd's 
appearance  in  the  movie  or  magazine; 
whatever  the  motives  or  causes  espoused 
by  the  adult  responsible  for  it.  I  feel  cer- 
tain there  is  not  a  single  person  among 
us  who  could  justify  it  in  any  form.  The 
use  of  children  in  pornography  is  one  of 
the  most  despicable  practices  I  can  pos- 
sibly imagine,  and  to  passively  condone 
it  by  refusing  to  legislate  against  its  in- 
creasing practice  is  to  me  equally  ab- 
horrent. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  takes  a  very 
direct  and  reasonable  approach.  In  it,  we 
minors,     have:  First,  described  a  specific  list  of 
partici-     "prohibited  sexual  acts"  which  a  child 
perform-     under  age  16  shall  not  be  caused  or  per- 
mitted to  engage;  second,  on  film;  third. 
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meant  for  Interstate  commerce.  There 
is  a  somewhat  gray  area  In  which  Con- 
gress might  conceivably  be  permitted  to 
legislate  intrastate  commerce  where  it 
affects  interstate  commerce,  but  such  a 
subjective  approach  would  only  serve  to 
weaken  our  bill,  in  my  opinion.  Our  bill 
not  only  applies  to  the  producer/entre- 
preneur and  photographer  of  such  por- 
nographic materials,  but  to  the  trans- 
porting, receiving  or  selling  of  those 
which  involve  children.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  terminology  of 
"causing  or  permitting"  the  use  of  a 
child  in  pornography  would  also  apply 
to  parents,  guardians  or  other  irrespon- 
sible adults  involved  in  the  exploitation 
of  children. 

The  penalties  for  the  pornographer, 
photographer  or  other  responsible  party 
would  be  a  $50,000  fine  or  20  years  im- 
prisonment, or  both;  those  who  trans- 
port, receive  or  sell  such  materials  would 
be  subject  to  $25,000  or  15  years,  or  both. 
Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  75  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  Mr.  Kildee  and  my- 
self in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill; 
half  were  listed  yesterday  along  with 
Mr.  Kildee;  the  balance  join  me  today. 
They  represent  every  region  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  they  reflect  an  Intense  amount 
of  public  interest  and  involvement  by 
such  respected  organizations  as  Odyssey 
Institute  of  New  York,  who  expanded 
their  drug  treatment  programs  to  in- 
clude  a   center    for   child   abuse,   and 
through  the  Institute,  they  have  con- 
ducted a  nationwide  campaign  against 
pornography  and  other  abuses  of  chil- 
dren. I  might  even  point  out  that  this 
legislation  has  the  tacit  support  of  the 
Adult  Motion  Picture  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, who  told  a  member  of  my  staff 
that  "the  line  has  to  be  drawn  some- 
where," and  that  such  use  of  children  in 
pornography  was  distasteful  to  their  un- 
written code. 

Pornography  is  one  of  the  major  build- 
ing blocks  of  organized  crime,  a  major 
source  of  revenue  ranking  with  drugs, 
prostitution  and  gambling.  No  amount 
of  legislation  can  realistically  remove  all 
traces  of  it  from  the  American  market- 
place, but  we  can  act  to  protect  the  lives 
and  futures  of  thousands  of  children  be- 
ing exploited  by  these  purveyors  of  filth. 
I  understand  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  is  currently  consider- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act— Public 
Law  93-247.  It  is  my  intention  to  re- 
quest the  chairman,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Quie, 
both  of  whom  have  joined  us  as  cospon- 
sors,  to  press  for  hearings  on  this  and 
similar  legislation  with  all  possible  haste. 
To  recognize  a  problem  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. To  act  upon  it  immediately  is 
the  first  step  toward  progress. 

Federal  and  State  statutes  regulating 
use  of  children  in  pornography  follow: 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1, 1977. 
Federal  and  State  Statutes  Regulating  Use 
OF  Children  in  Pornographic  Material 
There  are  pre.sently  five  federal  laws  which 
prohibit  distribution  of  "obscene"  materials 
in  the  United  States.  One  prohibits  any 
mailing  of  such  material  (18  U.S.C.  S  1461): 
another  prohibits  the  importation  of  obscene 
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materials  Into  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
11305);  another  prohibits  the  broadcast  of 
obscenity  (18  U.S.C.  11464);  and  two  laws 
prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  ob- 
scene materials  or  the  use  of  common  carriers 
to  transport  such  materials  (18  U.S.C.  §§  1462 
and  1465) .  In  addition,  the  1968  federal  Antl- 
Panderlng  Act  (39  U.S.C.  §  3008)  authorizes 
postal  patrons  to  request  no  further  mailings 
of  unsolicited  advertisements  from  mailers 
who  have  previously  sent  them  advertise- 
ments which  they  deem  sexually  offensive 
In  their  sole  judgment,  and  it  further  pro- 
hibits mailers  from  ignoring  such  requests. 
There  Is  no  present  federal  statute  specifically 
regulating  the  distribution  of  sexual  mate- 
rials to  children. 

Five  federal  agencies  are  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  statutes. 
The  Post  Office  Department,  the  Customs 
Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Communlcatiins 
Commission  investigate  violations  within 
their  Jurisdictions.  The  F.B.I.  Investigates 
violations  of  the  statutes  dealing  with  trans- 
portation and  common  carriers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  responsible  for  prosecution 
or  other  Judicial  enforcement. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  state 
has  a  valid  special  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  its  children.  Prince  v.  Com.  of  Massachu- 
setts, 321  U.S.  158  (1944).  A  state  may  reg- 
ulate the  materials  that  Juveniles  view  and 
read  even  If  they  could  not  be  proscribed  for 
adults. 

In  Ginsberg  v.  New  York.  390  U.S.  629 
(1968),  the  US.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
New  York  criminal  statute  that  barred  com- 
mercial dissemination  to  minors.  The  de- 
fendant In  Ginsberg  contended  that  the 
state  statute  violated  the  First  Amendment. 
In  response,  the  Court  stressed  that  the  stat- 
ute applied  only  to  sexually  oriented  ma- 
terial that  was  found  obscene  under  a  con- 
stitutionally acceptable  definition  of  obscen- 
ity. There  was  no  First  Amendment  violation 
since,  as  the  Court  had  noteii  In  prior  deci- 
sions Involving  "general"  (adult)  obscenity 
statutes,  obscene  material  Is  not  protected 
speech  under  the  First  Amendment.  The 
Ginsberg  opinion  also  noted  that  the  state 
had  ample  Justification  to  sustain  Its  reg- 
ulation of  an  activity  that  was  not  protected 
by  the  first  amendment.  The  Court  noted  two 
state  interests  that  combined  to  support  the 
New  York  prohibition  against  the  commer- 
cial dissemination  of  obscene  material  to  mi- 
nors. First,  the  legislature  could  "rationally 
conclude"  that  the  exposure  of  minors  to  ob- 
scene material  was  "harmfvU"  to  the  youths' 
"ethical  and  moral  development."  Second, 
the  state  could  appropriately  seek  to  sup- 
port the  interest  of  parents  in  controlling 
their  children's  access   to  obscene  material. 

Forty-seven  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  some  type  of  special  prohibi- 
tion against  the  dissemination  of  obscene 
material  to  minors.  However,  our  research  re- 
vealed that  only  six  of  these  states  have  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  participation  of  mi- 
nors In  an  obscene  performance  which  could 
be  harmful  to  them.  These  states  are: 

CONNECTICUT    GENERAL    STATUTES    ANNOTATED 

S  53-25.  Unlawful  exhibition  or  employment 
Of  child 

Any  person  who  exhibits,  uses,  employs, 
apprentices,  gives  away,  lets  out  or  otherwise 
disposes  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  In  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation, 
service  or  purpose  of  rope  or  wire  walking, 
dancing,  skating,  bicycling  or  pedllng.  or  as 
a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acrobat,  in 
any  place  or  for  any  obscene,  Indecent  or 
Immoral  purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  or 
for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition  or  voca- 
tion injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to 
the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  causes,  pro- 
cures or  encourages  any  such  child  to  en- 
gage therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year  or  both.  (1949  Rev, 


NORTH   CAROLINA   GENERAL   STATtTTES 

§  14-190.1.  Obscene  literature  and  exhibi- 
tions.— (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  to  Intentionally  dis- 
seminate obscenity  in  any  public  place.  A 
person,  firm  or  corporation  disseminates 
obscenity  within  the  meaning  of  this  Article 
if  ho  or  it: 

(1)  Sells,  delivers  or  provides  or  offers  or 
agrees  to  sell,  deliver  or  provide  any  obscene 
writing,  picture,  record  or  other  representa- 
tion or  embodiment  of  the  obscene;  or 

(2)  Presents  or  directs  an  obscene  play, 
dance  or  other  performance  or  participates 
directly  in  that  portion  thereof  which  makes 
It  obscene;  or 

(3)  Publishes,  exhibits  or  otherwise  makes 
available  anything  obscene;  or 

(4)  Exhibits,  presents,  rents,  sells,  delivers 
or  provides;  or  offers  or  agrees  to  exhibit,  pre- 
sent, rent  or  to  provide:  any  obscene  still  or 
motion  picture,  film,  filmstrlp,  or  projection 
slide,  or  sound  recording,  sound  tape,  or 
sound  track,  or  any  matter  or  material  of 
whatever  form  which  is  a  representation,  em- 
bodiment, performance,  or  publication  of  the 
obscene. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Article  any  mate- 
rial is  obscene  if : 

(1)  The  material  depicts  or  describes  in  a 
patently  offensive  way  sexual  conduct  spe- 
cifically defined  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(2)  The  average  person  applying  contem- 
porary statewide  community  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  depiction  or  representation  of 
sexual  matters  would  find  that  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest in  sex;  and 

(3)  The  material  lacks  serious  literary,  ar- 
tistic, political,  educational  or  scientific 
value;  and 

(4)  The  material  as  used  Is  not  protected 
or  privileged  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

(c)  Sexual  conduct  shall  be  defined  as: 

(1)  Patently  offensive  representations  or 
descriptions  of  actual  sexual  intercourse,  nor- 
mal or  perverted,  anal  or  oral; 

(2)  Patently  offensive  representations  or 
descriptions  of  excretion  in  the  context  of 
sexual  activity  or  a  lewd  exhibition  of  uncov- 
ered genitals.  In  the  context  of  masturbation 
or  other  sexual  activity. 

(d)  Obscenity  shall  be  Judged  with  refer- 
ence to  ordinary  adults  except  that  It  shall 
be  Judged  with  reference  to  children  or  other 
especially  susceptible  audiences  if  it  appears 
from  the  character  of  the  material  or  the 
circumstances  of  Its  dissemination  to  be  espe- 
cially designed  for  or  directed  to  such  chil- 
dren or  audiences.  In  any  prosecution  for  an 
offense  Involving  dissemination  of  obscenity 
under  this  Article,  evidence  shall  be  admis- 
sible to  show: 

(1)  The  character  of  the  audience  for 
which  the  material  was  designed  or  to  which 
it  was  directed; 

(2)  Whether  the  material  Is  published  in 
such  a  mannsr  that  an  unvrtlling  adult  could 
not  escape  It; 

(3)  Whether  the  material  Is  exploited  so 
as  to  amount  to  pandering; 

(4)  What  the  predominant  appeal  of  the 
material  would  be  for  ordinary  adults  or  a 
special  audience,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  it 
would  probably  have  on  the  behavior  of  such 
people; 

(5)  Literary,  artistic,  political,  educational, 
scientific,  or  other  social  value.  If  any,  of  the 
material; 

(6)  The  degree  of  public  acceptance  of  the 
material  throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina; 

(7)  Appeal  to  prurient  interest,  or  absence 
thereof,  In  tidvertislng  or  In  the  promotion 
of  the  material. 

Expert  testimony  and  testimony  of  the 
author,  creator  or  publisher  relating  to  fac- 
tors entering  Into  the  determination  of  the 
Issue  of  obscenity  shall  also  be  admissible. 


(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  to  knowingly  and  Inten- 
tionally create,  buy,  procure  or  possess  ob- 
scene material  with  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  disseminating  it  unlawfully. 

(f )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person,  firm 
or  corporation  to  advertise  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  material  represented  or  held 
out  by  said  person,  firm  or  corporation  as 
obscene. 

(g)  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  unless  a  greater 
penalty  is  expressly  provided  for  in  this 
Article,  shall  be  fined  or  Imprisoned  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  (1971,  c.  405,  s.  1;  1973, 
c.  1434,  s.  1.) 

5  14-190.6.  Employing  or  permitting  a  mi- 
nor to  assist  in  offense  under  Article. — Every 
person  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  Inten- 
tionally, In  any  manner,  hires,  employs,  uses 
or  permits  any  minor  under  the  age  of  16 
years  to  do  or  sissist  in  doing  any  act  or  thing 
constituting  an  offense  under  this  Article  and 
Involving  any  material,  act  or  thing  he  knows 
or  reasonably  should  know  to  be  obscene 
within  the  neaning  of  G.S.  14-190.1,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  unless  a  greater 
penalty  is  expressly  provided  for  in  this  Ar- 
ticle, shall  be  punishable  In  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  (1971,  c.  40E,  s.  1.) 

NORTH   DAKOTA  CENTURY  CODE 

12.1-27.1-03.  Promoting  obscenity  to  min- 
ors— Minor  performing  In  obscene  perform- 
ance— Classification  of  offenses. — 1.  It  shall 
be  a  class  C  felony  for  a  person  to  knowingly 
promote  to  a  minor  any  material  or  perform- 
ance which  Is  harmful  to  minors,  or  to  ad- 
mit a  minor  to  premises  where  a  performance 
harmful  to  minors  Is  exhibited  or  takes  place. 

2.  It  shall  be  a  class  C  felony  to  permit  a 
minor  to  participate  In  a  performance  which 
is  harmful  to  minors. 

CODE  or  LAWS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

§  16-414.1.  Distribution,  etc.,  of  obscene 
matter;  definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
§i  16-414.1  to  16-414.9: 

(a)  "Obscene"  means  that  to  the  average 
person,  applying  contemporary  standards,  the 
predominant  appeal  of  the  matter,  taken  as 
a  whole.  Is  to  prurient  Interest  among  which 
Is  a  shameful  or  morbid  Interest  In  nudity. 
sex  or  excretion,  and  which  goes  substantial- 
ly beyond  customary  limits  of  candor  In  de- 
scription or  representation  of  such  matters. 
If  It  appears  from  the  character  of  the  ma- 
terial or  the  circumstances  of  Its  dissemina- 
tion that  the  subject  matter  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  minors  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  predominant  appeal  shall  be  Judged  with 
reference  to  such  class  of  minors. 

(b)  "Matter"  means  any  book,  magazine, 
newspaper  or  other  printed  or  written  mate- 
rial or  any  picture,  drawing,  photograph,  mo- 
tion picture  or  other  pictorial  representation 
or  any  statue  or  other  figure,  or  any  record- 
ing, transcription  or  mechanical,  chemical  or 
electrical  reproduction  or  any  other  article, 
equipment,  machine  or  material. 

(c)  "Distribute"  means  to  transfer  posses- 
sion of,  whether  with  or  without  considera- 
tion. 

(d)  The  word  "knowingly"  as  used  herein 
means  having  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  subject  matter  or  failing  after  reasonable 
opportunity  to  exercise  reasonable  Inspection 
which  would  have  disclosed  the  character  of 
such  subject  matter.  (1965  (64)  470;  1966 
(54)  2273.) 

§  16-414.4.  Same;  employment  of  minor  un- 
der sixteen. — It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son who,  with  knowledge  that  a  person  is  a 
minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  hire,  em- 
ploy, or  to  use  such  minor  to  do  or  assist  in 
doing  any  cf  the  acts  prohibited  by  §§  16- 
414  :  to  16-414.9.  (1965  (54)  470.) 

TENNESSEE    CODE    ANNOTATED 

39-3013.  Importing,  preparing,  distribut- 
ing, possessing  or  appearing  in  obscene  mate- 
rial or  exhibition — Distribution  to  or  em- 
ployment of  minors — Penalties. — (A)  It  shall 
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be  unlawful  to  knowingly  send 
sent,  or  bring  or  cause  to  be  _ 
this  state  for  sale,  distribution 
or  display,  or  In  this  state  to  ^.- 
trlbutlon.  publish,  print,  exhlbl 
or  offer  to  distribute,  or  to  poss 
tent  to  distribute  or  to  exhibit  or 
tribute  any  obscene  matter.  It 
lawful    to   direct,   present,   or 
obscene   theatrical   production 
formance  and  every  person  who 
In  that  part  of  such  production 
ders  said  production  or  performa 
Is  guilty  of  said  offense. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  of 
slons  of  (S  39-3010 — 39-3022,  the 
of  obscene  matter  to  minors 
erned  by  ;  39-1012  et  seq.  In  case 
flict  between  the  provisions  of 
39-3022  and  {  39-1012  et  seq  ,  t. 
of  the  latter  shall  prevail  as  to 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  h 
or  use  a  minor  to  do  or  assist 
of  the  acts  described  In  subsec 
knowledge  that  a  person  Is  a 
elehteen  (18)   years  of  a?e,  or  .. 
session  of  such  facts  that  he  or 
reasonably  know  that  such  persot 
under  eighteen  (18)  years  of  age 

(D)  (1)  Every  person  who  viol, 
tlon  (A)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine 
than  two  hundred  fifty  dollars 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
by  confinement  In  the  county  J. 
house  for  not  more  than  one  (1) 
both  fine  and  confinement.  If  t 
has  previously  been  convicted  of 
of  15  39-3010—39-3022,  a  vlolatlor 
tlon  (A)  Is  punishable  as  a  felon? 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  dol 
nor  more  than  ten  thousand  do 
000),  or  by  Imprisonment  In  the 
tentlary  for  a  term  of  not  less  th 
years  nor  more  than  five  (5)  year 
fine  and  Imprisonment. 

(2)   Every  person  who  violates 
(C)  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  nc 
two  hundred  fifty  dollars   ($250) 
than   five  thousand  dollars    ($5,i 
confinement  In  the  county  Jail  or 
for  not  more  than  one  (1)  year, 
fine  and   confinement.   If  such 
been  previously  convicted  of  a 
55  39-3010—39-3022,   a   violation 
tlon  (C)  Is  punishable  as  a  felon' 
fine  of  not  less  than   five  hu 
(»500)   nor  more  than  ten 
(•10,000),  or  by  Imprisonment  in 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  les! 
(2)  years  nor  more  than  five  (5) 
1974    (Adj.   S),   ch.   610.    5  3;    197* 
§  I.) 

VERNON'S    TEXAS    CODE 

5  43  24.    Sale.    DMrlbutlon,    or 
Harmful  Material  to 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section. 

(1)  "Minor"  means  an  IndivlduM 
than  17  years. 

(2)  "Harmful   material"   mean! 
whose  dominant  theme  taken  as  a 

(A)  appeals  to  the  prurient  

minor,  in  sex,  nudity,  or  excretion 

(B)  is    patently    offensive    to 
.standards  In  the  adult  community 
with  respect  to  what  is  suitable 
and 

(C)  is   utterly  without  redeem 
value  for  minors. 

(b)  A  person  commits  an  offense 
Ing  that  the  material  is  harmful: 

(1)  and  knowing  the  person  is  a 
sells,   distributes,   exhibits,   or   pos- 
sale,  distribution,  or  exhibition  tc 
harmful  material: 

(2)  he  displays  harmful  materlil 
reckless  about  whether  a  minor 
who  will  be  offended  or  alarmed 
play;  or 

(3)  he  hires,  employs,  or  uses 
do  or  accomplish  or  assist  In 
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complishing any  of  the  acts  prohibited  In 
Subsection  (b)(1)  or  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 

(c)  It  Is  a  defense  to  prosecution  under 
this  section  that: 

(1)  the  sale,  distribution,  or  exhibition 
was  by  a  person  having  scientific,  educa- 
tional, governmental,  or  other  similar  Justi- 
fication; or 

(2)  the  sale,  distribution,  or  exhibition 
was  to  a  minor  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
consenting  parent,  guardian,  or  spouse. 

(d)  An  offense  under  this  section  is  a 
Class  A  mUdemeanor  unless  It  is  committed 
under  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section  in 
which  event  it  is  a  felony  of  the  third  degree. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  obscenity  per  se 
is  not  expressly  granted  to  Congress  In 
Article  I,  or  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Therefore,  in  enacting  Federal 
laws  seeking  to  deal  with  the  obscenity  prob- 
lem, Congress  has  traditionally  Invoked  its 
power  to  legislate  under  the  commerce  clause 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  cl.  3)  and  under  the  postal 
power  (Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  cl.  7).  As  Interpreted 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  even 
though  Congress'  power  to  legislate  under  the 
commerce  and  postal  powers  is  undisputed, 
nevertheless  the  manner  of  exercising  these 
constitutional  powers  may  be  subject  to  some 
limitations. 

The  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  limit, 
regulate  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  Its  minor 
children  in  employment  prejudicial  to  their 
life,  haalth  or  safety  has  never  been  denied. 
Nearly  all  of  the  states  have  undertaken  to 
regulate  child  labor.  However,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  diversity  of  child  labor  standards 
In  the  different  states  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  remedy  in  some  degree 
the  lack  of  uniformity  and  Insufficiency  In 
state  standards  for  child  labor. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after 
much  agitation  on  the  subject,  enacted  the 
Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  which.  In  part, 
provides  that  no  goods  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  In  commerce  where  such  goods  were 
the  results  of  oppressive  child  labor  employ- 
ment. 29  U.S.C.  5  212(1970).  This  law  is  based 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  Inter- 
sute  commerce.  The  net  general  effect  of  the 
law  places  restrictions  upon  Interstate  traf- 
fic in  the  products  of  child  labor.  Prior  Fed- 
eral child  labor  laws  were  declared  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
had  exceeded  the  proper  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  regulate  IntersUte  commerce,  and  had 
invaded  powers  reserved  to  the  states  Ham- 
mer v.  Dagenhart.  247  U.S.  251  (1918) ;  Bailey 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  v.  Drexel  Fur- 
niture Co..  259  U.S.  20  (1922) . 

The  Dagenhart  case  represents  an  era  when 
the  Supreme  Court  had  a  narrow  view  of 
commerce.  Since  that  time,  the  whole  con- 
cept of  commerce  has  changed.  Under  the 
more  recent  decisions,  the  power  of  Congress 
is  recognized  to  be  broad  enouph  to  reach  all 
phases  of  the  vast  operations  of  our  national 
industrial  svstem.  Mandeville  Island  Farms  v. 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.,  334  U.S  219 
(1948);  United  States  v.  Darby.  312  US  100 
(1941);  Wickard  v.  Filburn.  317  U  S  111 
(1942);  United  States  v.  South-Eastern  Un- 
derwriters Assn.  322  U.S.  533  (1944).  There- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  Federal  legislation 
could  be  proposed  which  would  operate  simi- 
larly to  the  child  labor  provision  of  the 
P  L.S.A,  This  law  could  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  the  shipment  into  commerce  any 
motion  picture  or  photograph  In  which  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age  have  appeared  In 
the  nude  or  depicted  in  some  other  objec- 
tionable manner. 

In  United  States  v.  Darby,  supra,  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  "while  manufac- 
ture is  not  of  itself  Interstate  commerce,  the 
shipment  of  manufactured  goods  Interstate 
is  such  commerce  and  the  prohibition  of  such 
shipment  by  Congress  is  Indubitably  a  regu- 
lation of  the  commerce.  The  power  to  regu- 


late commerce  is  the  power  'to  prescribe  the 
rule  by  which  commerce  is  governed'."  312 
U.S.  at  113.  The  power  of  Congress  over  In- 
terstate commerce  "Is  complete  in  Itself  may 
be  exercLsed  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
acknowledges  no  limitation  other  than  are 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution."  Ibid.,  at  114 
This  "power  can  neither  be  enlarged  nor 
diminished  by  the  exercise  or  non-exercise  of 
state  power."  Ibid.  "Congress,  following  its 
own  conception  of  public  policy  concerning 
the  restrictions  which  may  appropriately  be 
Imposed  on  Interstate  commerce.  Is  free  to 
exclude  from  the  commerce  articles  whose 
use  in  the  state  for  which  they  are  destined 
it  may  conceive  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  morals  or  welfare,  even  though  the 
state  has  not  sought  to  regulate  their  use  " 
Ibid. 

It  has  also  been  established  that  Congress 
may  by  appropriate  legislation  regulate  In- 
trastate activities  where  they  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  Interstate  commerce 
Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  392  U.S.  183  (1968).  In 
i4f/a7ifa  Motel  v.  United  States.  379  US  241 
251-252  (1964),  the  Court  stated  that  In 
those  cases  where  commerce  is  Involved, 
"Congress  is  clothed  with  direct  and  plenary 
powers  of  legislation  over  the  whole  subject" 
and  therefore  it  "has  the  power  to  pass  laws 
for  regulating  the  subjects  specified  In  every 
detail,  and  the  conduct  and  transactions  of 
individuals  in  respect  thereof." 

Consequently,  it  would  appear  that  legis- 
lation could  also  be  proposed  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  act  Itself 
(use  of  children  In  the  production  of  sexually 
explicit  motion  or  still  picturs)  regardless 
of  whether  the  material  will  enter  Into  com- 
merce Inasmuch  as  It  can  be  expected  to  "af- 
fect commerce".  As  Mr.  Justice  Clark  stated 
In  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States,  supra: 

|TIhe  power  of  Congress  to  promote  in- 
terstate commerce  also  includes  the  power  to 
regulate  the  local  incidents  thereof,  Includ- 
ing local  activities  In  both  the  States  of 
origin  and  destination,  which  might  have  a 
substantial  and  harmful  effect  upon  that 
commerce.  379  U.S.  at  258.  See  Maryland  v. 
Wirtz,  ,392  U.S.  183  (1968);  Daniel  v.  Paul, 
395  U.S.  298  (1969);  Katzenbach  v.  McClung 
379  U.S   294  (1964). 

Paul  S.  Wallace,  Jr., 

Legislative  Attorney 
American  Law  Division. 
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WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  16  of  my  colleagues.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  allow  veterans  and  widows 
of  World  War  I  the  option  of  participat- 
ing under  the  present  veteran's  pension 
program  or  to  opt  for  the  flat  rate  pen- 
sion now  available  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  American  War. 

Throughout  my  years  In  Congress  we 
have  been  asked  by  World  War  I  veterans 
to  recognize  that  they  alone,  among  all 
20th  century  war  veterans,  were  not  eli- 
gible for  the  range  of  benefits  available 
under  the  GI  bill;  to  recognize  the  char- 
acter of  their  service;  and  to  recognize 
the  extreme  hardships  they  faced  first  on 
the  battlefield  and  later  the  economic 
hardships  they  faced  at  home. 

We  have  no  means  of  providing  to 
these  veterans  the  education  and  housing 
benefits  that  we  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  more  recent  wartime  veterans 
have  been  offered  under  the  GI  bill.  But 


it  has  been  suggested  that  we  could  pro- 
vide a  special  flat  rate  pension. 

In  past  Congresses  I  have  supported 
and  cosponsored  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  special  flat  rate  World  War  I  veteran's 
pension.  I  continue  to  support  such  a 
pension.  But  as  these  proposals  have  re- 
ceived regretfully  little  consideration  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I  am 
now  offering  an  alternative. 

Although  this  bill  provides  less 
monthly  compensation  than  do  other 
proposals — the  Spanish  American  War 
Veterans  Pension  is  now  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $101.39  whereas  other  proposals 
have  sugKested  a  pension  of  $150  per 
month — this  pension  would  nonetheless 
provide  a  significant  benefit  to  these  vet- 
erans who  have  never  received  the  recog- 
nition they  deserve. 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  Congress  face 
and  resolve  this  issue. 


THE  EMERGENCY  POOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  entitled,  "The  Emergency 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977."  This 
bill  will  provide  realistic  price  protection 
for  1977  crc;)s.  Target  prices  for  wheat 
and  corn  are  set  at  100  percent  of  parity 
and  loans  for  each  will  be  available  at 
90  percent  cf  the  parity  price.  The  sup- 
port price  for  milk  is  raised  to  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  target  price  for  cot- 
ton is  computed  on  the  basis  ol  cost  of 
production  as  determined  by  the  Econ- 
omic Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  published 
in  a  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  print 
dated  January  21,  1977. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  Congress  will 
devote  much  time  to  drafting  a  new  farm 
bill  which  will  not  become  effective  until 
the  1978  crop  year.  This  mean  that 
farmers  cannot  expect  any  legislative 
change  in  the  level  of  price  supports 
until  October  1978,  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Our  farmers  cannot  wait  that  long. 
Although  returns  to  agriculture  in- 
creased in  1972  and  1973.  that  was  small 
relief  from  25  years  of  low  farm  prices. 
In  any  case,  inflation  quickly  ate  up  the 
profits.  Net  farm  income  has  dropped 
substantially  over  the  last  3  years  and 
declining  market  prices  have  resulted  in 
an  increased  debt  load  for  farmers  who 
are  confronted  by  spiraling  production 
costs.  Anj'one  willing  to  take  an  honest 
look  at  the  farmer'.s  cost  of  production 
will  realize  that  current  target  prices 
and  loan  rates  are  at  ridiculously  low 
levels. 

In  the  Midwest,  Plain  States,  and  the 
West,  unprecedented  drought  and  low 
farm  prices  have  severely  reduced  farm 
income.  As  Minnesota  Governor  Rudy 
Perpich  has  pointed  out: 

The  truth  Is  thousands  of  Minnesota  and 
Upper  Midwest  farmers  and  ranchers  are  In 
serious  trouble.  The  truth  is  If  we  do  not 


provide  some  meaningful  help  and  credit, 
thousands  of  these  farmers  will  be  declaring 
financial  bankruptcy  In  1977. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  confirmed  the  Governor's 
dire  assessment. 

Critics  of  fair  prices  for  family  farmers 
will  nevertheless  oppose  parity  prices  on 
the  grounds  that  such  levels  of  support 
will  price  U.S.  commodities  out  of  the  ex- 
port market.  This  criticism  overlooks  an 
obvious  question.  Are  we  going  to  further 
impoverish  domestic  agriculture  in  order 
to  maintain  an  uncertain  export  market? 

The  current  domestic  support  level  for 
U.S.  wheat  Is  lower  than  that  of  all  other 
major  wheat  exporting  countries — and 
still  the  export  market  for  our  wheat  h£is 
not  materialized.  Clearly,  there  are  other 
factors  to  consider  than  price  alone.  At 
whatever  level  the  U.S.  supports  its  ex- 
port commodities,  other  countries  always 
have  the  option  of  subsidizing  their  ex- 
ports in  order  to  gain  a  competitive  edge. 

Instead  of  trying  to  dominate  world 
markets  by  seeking  short-term  price  ad- 
vantages which  gouge  American  farmers 
and  lead  to  economic  instability  injurious 
to  consumers,  and  which  disrupt  normal 
patterns  of  trade  as  well,  the  United 
States  should  work  for  a  more  integrated 
trade  policy,  for  mutual  trade  agree- 
ments, and  for  supply  and  price  stability 
in  agricultural  commodities. 

By  establishing  parity  prices  for  1977 
crops  the  Congress  will  not  be  subsidiz- 
ing the  purchase  of  flashy  pickups,  com- 
bines equipped  with  air-conditioned  cabs 
and  AM/FM  radios,  or  new  snowmobiles. 
Deficiency  payments  are  limited  to 
$30,000  per  farm  which  appears  to  be  an 
insufFicient  return  at  today's  inflated 
costs. 

No  one  will  get  rich  from  the  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 
It  Is  not  a  raid  on  the  Treasury.  The  pro- 
jected total  outlay  for  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  major  emphasis  of  this  bill  is  on 
the  loan  rates  set  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
Such  a  loan  program  for  1977  crops  will 
provide  the  desperately  needed  infusion 
of  income  into  rural  America. 

The  total  outlay  for  the  loan  program 
is  projected  at  $29  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  This  outlay,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  a  loss  to  the  Government.  It 
is  a  loan  which  the  Government  will  re- 
cover either  through  repayment  or  by  as- 
sumlne  title  to  the  grain. 

Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  is  a  1-year  emergency  bill  for  1977 
crops.  Parity  prices  for  1977  crops  will 
give  agriculture  a  chance  to  tread  water 
while  Congress  deliberates.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  more  and  more  family  farms, 
particularly  those  operated  by  young 
farmers,  go  under. 

In  considering  a  long-term  farm  bill, 
Congre,ss  must  guarantee  family  farmers 
a  fair  price,  and  then  build  a  farmer- 
held  reserve  system  and  develop  a  trade 
policy  which  farmers,  consumers  and  our 
trading  partners  can  live  with.  Parity 
prices  and  90  percent  loan  rates  for  1977 


crops  wlU  not  jeopardize  future  farm  pol- 
icy because  a  fair  price  has  to  be  our 
starting  point. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  this 
coimtry  to  reorder  Its  spending  priorities. 
The  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1978 
call  for  multibillion  dollar  appropriations 
for  defense.  For  agriculture  I  ask  only  $5 
billion  for  deficiency  payments  and  a 
small  by  comparison  $29  billion  for  a  loan 
program. 

While  we  spend  billions  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  weapons 
systems  that  never  seem  to  be  sufficient 
and  which  quickly  become  obsolete,  w^e 
do  not  see  fit  to  capitalize  a  $29  billion 
loan  program  which  will  not  be  a  loss  to 
the  Government. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  provide  more 
support  for  our  productive  resources  in- 
stead of  bankrolling  military  waste,  we 
will  further  impoverish  rural  America 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tlie  text  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

H.R.  4633 
A  bill  to  provide  emergency  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers  for  the  1977  crops, 
to  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION  FOR 
WHEAT.  FEED  GRAINS,  AND  UPLAND 
COTTON 

Sec.  101.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 

197  7  crop.  Section  101(1)  of  the  Agriculture 

Act  of  1970,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$20,- 

000  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

TITLE  II— DAIRY 

DATOY  PRICE  StrFPORT 

Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  this  subsection  takes 
ellect  and  ending  on  March  31.  1978,  the 
support  price  of  milk  shall  be  established  at 
not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  on  such  date,  and  the  supi>ort 
price  shall  be  adjusted  thereafter  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  to 
reflect  any  estimated  change  during  the 
immediately  preceding  quarter  in  the  Index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Such 
support  prices  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter." 

PRODUCER    HANDLERS 

Sec.  202.  Section  206  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973"  the  following:  "and 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977". 

TITLE    III— WOOL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"Sec.  711.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning    January    1,    1977,    and    ending 
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December  31,  1977,  wool  and  moHalr 
supported  at  not  less  than  90 
of  the  parity  price  therefor." 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT  PROaRAM 


(1 

apjU 


O!, 


LOAN  RATE  AND  TARGET 

Src.  401.  Effective  only  with  . 
1977  crcp  of  wheat,  section  107 
cultural   Act   of   1949   which   ap, 
1971  through  1977  crops  of  wheat 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  anj 
vision  of  law — 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on 
wheat  shall  be  made  available 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  pari 
such  crop. 

"(b)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is 
any  crop  of  wheat  under  section 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
amended,  payments,  loans  and 
shall  be  made  available  on  sucl 
to  producers  who  comply  with  th 
of  such  program. 

"(c)   Payments    shall    be    mad 
crop  of  wheat  to  the  producers 
In  an  amount  determined  by  m. 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher 

"(1)   the  national  weighted 
ket  price  received  by  farmers  d.. 
five  months  of  the  marketing  y. 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secre 

"(2)   the  loan  level  determined 
section  (a)  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
for  such  crop,  times  in  each  ci 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  such 

(HI)  the  projected  yield 

farm  with  such  adjustments  as  >. 
determines  necessary  to  provide 
equitable  yield.  If  the  Secretary 
that  the  producers  are  prevented  _ 
ing  any  portion  of  the  farm  acreag  s 
to  wheat  or  other  nonconservlni 
cause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  r 
aster  or  condUIo?i  beyond  the  cor 
producer,  the  rate  of  paj-ment  or 
tlon  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  th 
rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  parl,^ 
wheat.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
cause  of  such  a  disaster  or 
total  quantity  of  wheat  (or  of  . 
grain  sorghums,  or  barley  plan  tec 
wheat)  which  the  producers  are 
vest  on  any  farm  is  less  than  66^3 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  tt 
Jected   yield   of  wheat    (or  of  c„ 
grain  sorghums,  or  barley  plante( 
wheat)  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of 
the  deficiency  in  production  _, 
centum  shall  be  the  larger  of  (.. 
going  rate,   or    (B)    one-third   of 
price  for  wheat.  The  Secretary  si. 
for  the  sharing  of  paj-ments  made 
subsection  for  any  farm  among  thi 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
TITLE  V— FEED  GRAIN 


PRICE 

refpect  to  the 

the  Agrl- 

es  to  the 

is  amended 


other  pro- 

dach  crop  of 
it  not  less 
y  price  for 

n  effect  for 

379b(c)  of 

of  1938,  as 

purchases 
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provisions 


!    for    each 

each  farm 

multiplying  (1) 
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average 
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LOAN    RATE   AND    TARGET   PRICE 


whl:h 


Sec.  501.  (a)  Effective  only  with 
the  1977  crop  of  feed  grains,  sec 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  wh 
to  the  1971  through  1977  crops  of 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  ^ 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  followli  g 

"(a)(1)    The  Secretary  shall   n^ke 
able   to  producers  loans  and   ^ 
the  1977  crop  of  corn  at  not  less 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  sijch 
and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  ,„; 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlr  g 

"(b)(1)    In  addition,  the 
make  available  to  producers 
1977  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghunjs 
designated   by   the   Secretary. 
puted  by  multiplying  (i)   the  . 
times   (11)    the  allotment  for  "the 
rfuch  crop,  times   (ill)   the  yield 
for  the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop 
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shall  be     adjustments    as    the    Secretary    determines 
?er  centum     necessary   to  provide   a   fair   and   equitable 
yield.  The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  100  7o  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 
The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and, 
if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall 
be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prtvented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop,  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment 
on  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the 
parity  price  for  corn.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  such  a  disaster  or 
condition,  the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains 
(or  of  wheat,  or  cotton  planted  in  lieu  of 
the  allotted  crop)  which  the  producers  are 
able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than  66^3 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
times  the  yield  of  feed  grains  (or  of  wheat, 
or  cotton  planted  in  lieu  of  the  allotted 
crop)  established  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of 
payment  for  the  deficiency  in  production  be- 
low 100  per  centum  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the 
parity  price  for  corn." 
TITLE   VI— UPLAND   COTTON   PROGRAM 

COTTON    PRODUCTION    INCENTIVES;     LOAN    RATE 
AND    TARGET    PRICE 

Sec.  601.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  103(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  which  apply  to  the  1971  through 
1977  crops  of  upland  cotton  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 
make  available  for  the  1977  crop  of  upland 
cotton  to  cooperators  nonrecourse  loans  for 
a  term  of  ten  months  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  In  which  the  loan  Is  made  at  such 
level  as  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch 
upland  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  in  the  United  States  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, except  that  if  the  loan  rate  so  cal- 
culated is  higher  than  the  estimated  aver- 
age world  price  for  American  cotton  of  such 
quality  for  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  loan  determination  is  made,  the  Secre- 
tary may  adjust  the  loan  rate  for  upland 
cotton  to  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  average  world  price.  The  loan 
level  for  the  1977  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall 
be  determined  and  announced  within  thirty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  if  the  carryover  of 
upland  cotton  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1977  crop  exceeds 
seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  bales, 
producers  on  any  farm  harvesting  cotton  of 
such  crop  from  an  acreage  In  excess  of  the 
base  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  shall 
be  entitled  to  loans  and  purchases  only  on 
an  amount  of  the  cotton  of  such  crop  pro- 
duced on  such  farm  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  yield  used  in  computing  payments 
for  such  farm  by  the  base  acreage  allotment 
for  such  farm. 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers   for  upland  cotton  during  the  cal- 
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endar  year  which  includes  the  first  Ave 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determlnad-under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop. 

Is  less  than  the  cost  of  production  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  production  per  pound 
for  the  1977  crop  Is  determined  to  be  57.95 
cents  per  pound.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  allotment 
to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  production.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  such  a  disaster  or 
condition,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  66%  per  centum  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  times  the  aver- 
age yield  established  for  the  farm,  the  rate 
of  payment  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  100  per  centum  shall  be  the  larger 
of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  production.  The  payment  rate 
with  respect  to  any  producer  who  (1)  is  on 
a  small  farm  (that  is,  a  farm  on  which  the 
base  acreage  allotment  Is  ten  acres  or  less, 
or  on  which  the  yield  used  In  making  pay- 
ments times  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment Is  five  thousand  pounds  or  less,  and  for 
which  the  base  acreage  allotment  has  not 
been  reduced  under  section  350(f) ),  (11)  re- 
sides on  such  farm,  and  (ill)  derives  his  prin- 
cipal Income  from  cotton  produced  on  such 
farm,  shall  be  increased  by  30  per  centum; 
but,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (3),  such 
Increase  shall  be  made  only  with  respect  to 
his  share  of  cotton  actually  harvested  on 
such  farm  within  the  quantity  specified  In 
paragraph  (3)." 


BURKE  RATES  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  SHOE 
INDUSTRY  A  TOTAL  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  attention  of 
my  House  colleagues,  a  press  release 
issued  from  my  office  on  March  5,  1977. 
regarding  the  total  failure  of  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  for 
domestic  shoe  firms: 

BVRKE  Rates  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  for  Shoe  Industry  as  a  Total 
Failure — GAO  Report  Highlights  Prob- 
lems 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke  (D-MUton, 
Massachusetts)  released  today  in  Washing- 
ton, the  findings  of  a  year-long  government 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
problems  encountered  by  the  domestic  non- 
rubber  footwear  Industry  In  qualifying  for 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance.  In  releasing 
the  report,  Burke  said,  "There  is  enough  in 
this  report  to  convince  even  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  TAA  that  the  program  has  not 
lived  up  to  expectations;  however,  there  are 
some  aspects  of  the  report  that  greatly  dis- 
turb me  and  bear  mentioning  at  the  outset. 
I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  this  report 
gives  evidence  of  faulty  research  and  Inade- 
quate attention  to  many  of  the  factors 
which  should  have  been  explored  in  depth — 
such  as  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  bulk  of  this  report  deals  with  the 
purely  administrative  side  of  this  program 
but  Its  summary  page  details  the  findings  of 
the  weakest  part  of  the  study.  The  report 
must   be    read    in    full    before   an   accurate 
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as-sessment  of  the  failures  of  this  program 
can  be  realized." 

To  Illustrate  his  point,  Burke  called 
attention  to  a  survey  GAO  conducted  of  102 
US  firms.  "It  gives  the  misleading  impression 
that  a  majority  of  firms  surveyed  was  not 
In  need  of  trade  adjustment  assistance.  Yet 
on  further  examination  It  reveals  that  of 
the  102  firms  surveyed,  three-quarters  indi- 
cated that  they  were  Indeed  Injured  by  im- 
ports. Although  the  report  states  that  38 
firms  expressed  no  interest  in  the  T.AA  pro- 
gram, 18  of  these  firms  at  the  same  time, 
stated  that  they  were  being  Injured  by  im- 
ports. The  GAO  report  on  page  10  acknowl- 
edges this  inconsistency,  but  does  not 
satisfactorily  explain  it  away." 

"Indeed,  the  survey  itself  suffers  from  a 
basic  deficiency  in  that  it  covered  firms  in 
only  9  States — a  very  narrow  geographic 
coverage  in  an  industry  spread  over  37 
States.  The  survey  is  said  to  cover  the  period 
from  July  29  through  October  7,  1976.  This 
period  is  hardly  a  representative  one  for  the 
survey  since  the  full  adverse  effect  on  domes- 
tic production  of  the  'do  nothing'  policy  of 
the  Ford  AdminLitration  was  not  yet  clearly 
manifested.  Since  production  declined  over 
14%  In  the  last  quarter  of  1976,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  a  different  re.-;pc:;se  would  be 
forthcoming  if  the  survey  were  conducted 
today." 

"Tlie  current  report  contrasts  sharply 
with  an  earlier  report  Issued  on  March  25, 
1975,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  much  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  difficulties  being  en- 
countered by  firms  and  workers  in  dealing 
with  this  program.  That  report  was  a  dev- 
astating indictment  of  the  administrative 
delays  and  burdensome  requirements  en- 
countered by  firms  and  workers  in  dealing 
with  this  program." 

"It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  current 
report  does  not  deal  w'th  workers,  and,  even 
with  respect  to  firms,  notes  continuation 
of  the  same  administrative  delays.  It  does  not 
point  out  that  3  firms  which  applied  lor  as- 
sistance since  the  program  took  effect  under 
the  new  trade  act  went  out  of  business 
before  they  received  any  help  whatsoever." 

"When  administrative  delays  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  'occured  in  12  of  18  non-rubber 
shoe  firms  either  during  the  certification  or 
application  process  or  both,"  that  is  certainly 
not  a  noteworthy  record  of  achievement.  This 
report  does  not  In  any  way.  In  my  opinion, 
enhance  the  low  regard  which  the  domestic 
non-rubber  footv/ear  Industry  has  for  the 
program  as  an  effective  remedy  for  Its  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  Impact  of  Imports — 
It  still  Is  and  always  will  be  'burial  insur- 
ance'." 

Even  after  noting  these  deficiencies,  Burke 
pointed  out  that  the  report  Is  still  a  clear 
indictment  of  the  total  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  problem  of  imports.  As  the 
only  specified  Federal  program  presently 
available  for  relief  to  import-battered  shoe 
firms,  Burke  likened  the  TAA  program  to 
the  "emperor's  new  clothes".  "On  paper  the 
program  couldn't  .sound  better — technical 
assistance.  loans,  financial  assistance;  it's 
all  sealed  and  delivered  and  expedited  to 
boot,  but  finding  a  firm  that  has  benefitted 
by  all  this  government  largess  Is  like  trying 
to  find  the  proverbial  'needle  in  the  hay- 
stack'." 

GAO  reported  that  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment study  In  1976  anticipated  that  200  firms 
would  apply  for  TAA  and  at  least  150  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance.  To  this  date,  only 
25  firms  have  applied,  16  have  been  certified, 
(3  of  which  had  been  certified  under  the  old 
act  and  recertified  In  June  1975).  and  only 
4  have  received  any  aid  at  all. 

Burke  recalled  last  year  that  ITC  Com- 
missioner Italo  Ablondl,  the  only  Commis- 
sioner who  advocated  adjustment  assistance, 
was  deeply  concerned  that  only  $20  million 


had  been  appropriated  for  the  firm  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Ablondl  pointed  out  that  with  average  dis- 
bursements of  2  million  per  shoe  firm,  "such 
an  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
intended  mission  of  the  program  properly." 
"He  need  not  have  been  concerned — only  3.3 
million  has  actually  been  spent!" 

"In  reality  the  program  Is  rife  with  bureati- 
cratic  red  tape,  loan  rates  which  hover  al- 
most two  percentage  points  above  market 
rates,  all  manner  and  number  of  govern- 
mental compliance  regulations,  delays,  no 
technical  assistance  whatsoever,  and  cum- 
bersome and  inscrutable  application  forms." 
The  GAO  study  documents  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  Involved  In  interpret- 
ing what  Information  is  required  In  the 
petition  process,  how  much  Information  Is 
adequate,  whether  all  procedures  have  been 
complied  with  and  how,  If  at  all,  assistance 
can  be  obtained  In  the  pre-proposal  steps. 
Burke  explained  that.  "A  firm  must  show 
compliance  with  EPA  regulations;  file  what 
amounts  to  a  14  point  environmental  im- 
pact statement;  show  evidence  of  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan;  sign  a  civil  rights  state- 
ment indicating  It  will  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race  or  religion;  submit  fi- 
nancial records  and  tax  returns  for  the  past 
five  years;  undergo  FBI  checks  on  financial 
officers  and  stockholders;  and  document  in 
full  that  Imports  have  been  a  malor  cause  of 
steadily  declining  financial  conditions  and 
prospects.  All  this  amounts  to  time  and 
money — two  sorely  lacking  commodities  In  a 
business  about  to  go  under.  It's  a  classic 
cetch-22  situation  which  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  basic  premise  behind  trade  ad- 
justment assistance — diversification;  A  1973 
Commerce  Department  study  concluded  that 
the  shoe  industry  is  highly  unsulted  to  diver- 
sification (changing  product  lines)." 

Burke  went  on  to  siate,  "It  is  my  under- 
standing that  to  this  very  day  there  are  so.'ne 
Executive  Department  officials  who  feel  that 
TAA  Is  sufficient  and  will  solve  the  problems 
in  the  shoe  Industry.  Considering  the  pltifu) 
record  of  this  program,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  individuals  In  this  new  Adminlstra- 
ton  v-'ould  view  this  'solution'  with  anything 
but  utter  disdain." 

"Following  the  announcement  of  "expe- 
dited adjustment  assistance"  granted  by 
President  Ford,  last  April,  we  find  no  im- 
provements whatsoever  In  its  effectiveness. 
Surely  the  time  for  test'ng  and  exp»!rimenta- 
tlon  Is  over.  This  Industry  cannot  afford  an- 
other study  or  another  experiment  with  ad- 
justment assistance;  It  must  have  aflirmalive 
action  now." 

The  problems  In  the  shoe  Industry  are  not 
technology,  lethargy,  fashion  or  design.  The 
number  one  problem  Is  foreign  imports.  This 
has  all  been  documented  over  and  over  again 
and  most  recently  in  the  February  8th  ITC 
report  to  the  President.  Countries  who.se 
wage  scales  are  ten  percent  of  our  own  are 
fioodlng  our  markets.  Imports  represented 
22  'A  of  the  domestic  market  In  19G8.  but  have 
escalated  to  almost  50 -c  with  no  end  in  sight. 
Many  of  these  same  cotintries  that  are  gar- 
nering an  ever  Increasing  share  of  our  mar- 
ket have  completely  scaled  their  own  markets 
off  to  all  Imported  shoes." 

Burke  cited  the  Ford  Administration's 
failure  to  act  on  an  ITC  recommendation  for 
relief  last  year  which  -would  have  curbed  for- 
eign shoe  imports,  and  that  Administration's 
decision  to  opt  for  what  they  termed  "ex- 
pedited TAA"  Instead.  "That  was  a  cruel  and 
meaningless  solution  to  the  Industry's  prob- 
lems. We  knew  It  at  that  time,  and  this  re- 
port only  makes  it  official."  The  ITC  has 
found  twice  In  the  last  12  months  that  the 
shoe  Industry  is  suffering  "serious  injury" 
from  Imports.  This  latest  decision,  Burke 
said,  "offers  a  mild  system  of  tariff-rate  quo- 
tas for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  affords 
President  Carter  the  opportunity  to  right  a 


serious  injustice  of  the  Nixon-Ford  Admin- 
istration. Adjustment  Assistance  is  not  a  so- 
lution to  the  Industry's  problems.  To  con- 
tinue It  as  the  only  solution  would  be  un- 
conscionable." 

In  view  of  GAO's  findings,  Burke  predicted 
that  the  Carter  Admimstration  would  be 
sympathetic  to  a  meaningful  import-relief 
remedy.  Burke  recalled  then -candidate  Car- 
ter's visits  to  shoe  factories  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  promise  to  try  to  help  the  in- 
dustry if  he  were  elected.  "I  have  asked  Pres- 
ident Carter  to  strengthen  and  act  favor- 
ably on  the  ITC  recommendation.  Any  ac- 
tion short  of  this  would  make  a  mockery  of 
our  trade  laws  and  result  In  the  loss  of  tens- 
of-thousands  of  jobs  in  the  Industry  and  its 
support  Industries." 

Burke,  along  with  over  100  of  his  House 
colleagues  will  send  a  letter  to  President 
Carter  early  next  week  petitioning  the  Presi- 
dent to  Implement  a  strengthened  tairiff-rate 
quota  plan. 


BRIDGE  SAFETY  ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  H.M«iLTON)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  turn  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  long-neglected  problem  of  Ameri- 
ca's decaying  bridges.  Although  there 
has  been  a  gratifying  increase  of  interest 
in  this  problem  of  late,  no  one  will  claim 
that  we  have  even  begun  to  formulate  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  it.  Therefore,  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  anticipation  that  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Bridge  Safety  Act  of 
1977. 

The  reality  of  the  problem  of  decaying 
bridges  became  suddenly  and  painfully 
clear  a  decade  ago  when  the  Silver 
Bridge,  a  1,753  foot  chain  suspension 
structure  connecting  Point  Pleasant, 
W.  Va..  and  Kanagua,  Ohio,  ripped  loose 
from  its  moorings  and  crashed  into  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  tragedy, 
occurring  as  it  did  at  the  height  of  the 
rush  hour,  took  tlie  lives  of  46  people.  In 
its  aftermath  the  public  called  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  insure  the  safety  of 
bridges,  but  regrettably  such  action  was 
not  forthcoming.  Last  year  two  tragedies 
of  lesser  proportions  reminded  us  of  steps 
not  taken.  Near  Wmston-Salem,  N.C.,  a 
bridge  over  the  Yadkin  River  collap.sed, 
sending  four  people  to  their  deaths  and 
injuring  16  others.  Also,  an  elected  road 
commissioner  in  Pope  County,  111.,  per- 
ished when  a  bridge  gave  way  beneath 
the  truck  he  was  driving.  Perhaps  the 
saddest  thing  about  these  tragedies  is 
this:  they  would  not  have  occurred  had 
we  acted  to  prevent  them  in  time. 

While  we  know  that  decaying  bridges 
seriously  imperil  human  life,  we  must 
also  be  aware  that  they  pose  other  less 
dramatic  problems.  To  begin,  there  are 
general  difficulties  for  industry  and 
agriculture.  Impassable  bridges  mean 
delayed  shipments  and  lost  business  for 
individual  firms  and  farms.  In  fact, 
given  the  projected  increases  in  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  production  and 
the  deterioration  in  rail  and  water 
transport  services,  many  businessmen 
and  farmers  are  beginning  to  think  that 
the  disrepair  of  bridges  may  seriously 
hamper  America's  economic  growth. 
Though  many  cltle.s  have  been  taught 
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hard  lessons.  In  particular  jeopardy  are 
rural  areas.  Small  towns  ina;cessible  to 
heavy  transport  vehicles  are  of  limited 
attractiveness  to  industry.  Firms  inac- 
cessible to  such  vehicles  can  lot  market 
produce  competitively.  The  sorry  con- 
sequences are  further  economic  stagna- 
tion and  decline  in  already  struggling 
rural  regions. 

Beyond  such  general  difflcu  Ities,  there 
are  particular  ones  such  as  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  and  from 
school.  Because  there  can  b(  no  ques- 
tion of  sending  busloads  o'  children 
across  unsafe  bridges,  hard-pressed 
school  districts  are  forced  to  draw  ex- 
cessively long  routes  and  the  i  shoulder 
the  additional  costs.  Even  wlien  longer 
routes  are  not  required  an  un;  afe  bridge 
may  cause  inconvenience:  he  driver 
may  have  to  stop  before  crossing,  dis- 
charge his  pa.ssengers.  trarerse  the 
bridge  empty  and  pick  up  his  jassengers 
on  the  other  side.  This  is  i,  common 
phenomenon,  especially  in  n  ral  areas. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  haipens  day 
after  day  in  the  Ninth  r  istrict  of 
Indiana. 

The  list  of  problems  could  jo  on  and 
on.  High  numbers  of  traffic  mishaps 
poor  communications  and  restrictions 
on  the  movements  of  emergenc  y  vehicles 
are  all  results  of  decaying  brie  ges.  How- 
ever, before  we  can  react  succ  ;ssfully  to 
these  circumstances  we  must  ]  lave  some 
idea  of  what  we  are  facing.  1  he  statis- 
tics are  not  encouraging. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  the  Department  of 
Transportation  surveyed  thu  564  000 
bridges  in  America.  230.000  of  ,vhich  are 
on  the  Federal  aid  highway  system.  On 
the  basis  of  the  survey  and  var  ous  other 
projections  the  experts  calculate  that 
there  are  90.000  to  105,000  deficient 
structures,  approximately  ^0  000  of 
which  are  on  the  Federal  aid  highway 
system.  Many  structures  not  included 
in  these  latter  totals  are  rapid  v  becom- 
ing deficient.  More  distuning  still 
Is  the  extent  of  disrepair:  iiome  150 
bridges  are  collapsing  every  vear  and 
there  is  informed  speculation  ;hat  over 
300  unportant  bridges  could  b;  put  out 

^nHnT?f*ft*°'i J"""  ^  '"°"*^5  °-'"  -"ore  this 
w  ^l  ^  the  thaw  brings  heav/  flows  of 
ice.  Though  they  are  frightening,  these 
figures  are  hardly  surprising  since  72 
percent  of  all  bridges  in  Ameica  were 
constructed  prior  to  1935.  The  problem 
^,  "/"°"^lde.  sparing  no  region  ^ 
State.   Conservative  estimates   put   the 

Kr^a  liT''''  ^^'^«-  ^^  '-300  ^ 

hri^L","^*  "'"'=^'  prpconditio;i  of  safer 
to^^  fho  '"°"^^,-  °"""^  *^  ^'^tire  his- 
toij.   the  special  bridge  recor  struction 

PederaTA?rT^"VP''°^''^'"-P^-t  °f  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  ]  970— has 

not  been  funded  at  levels  suficient  to 
^nn  '®  ^^^^^  Currently,  only  ;i80  mi^ 
lion  is  authorized  each  year  for  the  next 
2  years  even  though  it  has  been  sS- 
gested  that  between  $lo  and  ^'SUmL 
will  be  necessary  to  replace  deficient 
bridges.  Beyond  these  considerations  are 
the  as  yet  uncomputed  costs  of  inflation 
and  the  continued  deterioratic  n  of  all 
bridges.  With  so  little  money  ;  ivailable 
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only  670  bridges  have  been  replaced  or 
are  being  replaced  under  the  special  pro- 
gram. At  this  rate  it  will  take  at  least  80 
years  to  bring  America's  bridges  up  to 
an  acceptable  standard  of  safety. 

With  funding  needs  so  far  in  excess 
of  present  resources,  most  knowledgeable 
officials  believe  that  little  will  happen 
until  substantially  larger  sums  of  money 
are  made  available  for  bridge  replace- 
ment and  repair.  It  is  within  this  context 
that  the  Bridge  Safety  Act  of  1977  should 
be  understood.  The  bill  would: 

Amend  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1976 
by  increasing  appropriations  for  bridge 
replacement  and  repair  to  $720  million 
per  year  until  1990. 

Encourage  the  repair  of  existing 
bridges  rather  than  their  replacement  so 
as  to  effect  improvements  more  quickly 
and  cheaply. 

Set  a  target  date  of  1990  for  replace- 
ment and  repair  of  all  bridges,  whether 
or  not  they  are  part  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  system. 

Extend  the  highway  trust  fund  through 
1990  so  as  to  meet  the  target  date. 

Direct  the  greatest  aid  to  those  States 
whose  need  is  greatest,  and  set  aside  15 
percent  of  each  annual  appropriation  for 
emergency  replacement  or  repair  of 
bridges  in  those  counties  whose  need  Is 
greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  of  decaying  bridges.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  they  will  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  the  Bridge  Safety  Act  of  1977.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  set  aright  a  sit- 
uation that  has  been  neglected  too  long. 


REVIEW  OF  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 
AND  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS  TO  DEVELOP  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE POLICY  REFORMS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Johnson)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  21.  the  President 
announced  that  he  had  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the   Army,   working   with    the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
to  undertake  an  evaluation  of  19  water 
resources  projects  for  which  he  was  not 
requesting  funding  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
He  also  stated  that  a  review  would  be 
undertaken  of  all  other  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects with  a  view  to  developing  compre- 
hensive   policy    reforms    in    this    area. 
Following  this  announcement,  our  com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  February  25  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers on  this  matter.  Earlier  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee    received    similar   testimony 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
reclamation  projects. 

Since  that  time  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  have  also  been  included  among 
those  agencies  whose  water  resources 
projects  are  being  reviewed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  review  encompasses  all 
projects  under  construction  or  in  precon- 


struction  planning.  In  the  case  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  278  projects  are  in- 
volved, and  some  1.100  projects  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  are  included, 
Representatives  of  the  four  departments, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  OMB  met  on  Friday.  February  25  to 
develop  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  the 
project  review.  Because  of  the  number  of 
projects   involved   and    the   short   time 
frame,  a  process  will  be  employed  con- 
sisting of  an  initial  screening  review  of 
all  projects  followed  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional reviews  in  greater  detail  of  the 
remaining  projects.  The  initial  screen- 
Inij.  which  is  now  underway,  will  utilize 
criteria  including  remaining  costs  versus 
benefits  applying  a  e^'g  percent  discount 
rate,  adverse  environmental  impacts  and 
safety    considerations.    Following    this, 
criteria  will  be  developed  for  the  second 
review  of  those  projects  that  do  not  pass 
the  first,  and  then  probably  a  third  and 
final  review.  In  letters  to  the  President 
and  conversations  with  OMB  Director 
Lance.  I  am  making  the  following  points: 
First.   Section  80  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources   Development    Act    of    1974— 
Public  Law  93-251— directs  the  President 
to  study  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
principles  and  standards  to  be  used  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  water 
resources  projects  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  cost  sharing  for 
such  projects.  This  study  was  never  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  Congress.  The  re- 
view  of   projects   and   project  policies 
should  be  done  in  the  context  of  section 
80  rather  than  unilaterally  as  It  Is  now 
being  done. 

Second.  Provision  should  be  made  to 
have  observers  from  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  present  during  the 
project  evaluation  process.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  acquire  the  information  we 
need  in  time  to  react  effectively  to  what- 
ever is  proposed,  which  is  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  early  deadlines  im- 
posed by  the  congressional  budget  and 
appropriations  processes. 

Third.  The  criteria  and  the  data  col- 
lected by  the  agencies  for  the  first  screen- 
ing process  should  be  public  information 
so  that  all  interested  parties  will  be  aware 
of  what  is  happening  and  will  be  able  to 
make  their  views  known. 

Fourth.  As  soon  as  the  criteria  is  ap- 
plied at  the  first  screening  process,  the 
results  of  such  screening  should  be  made 
known,  including  which  projects  have 
favorably  met  the  test  of  the  criteria  and 
those  that  will  be  further  screened. 

Fifth.  The  criteria  and  the  additional 
data  required  for  the  succeeding  screen- 
ing procedures  should  be  made  public.  I 
understand  that  there  may  be  at  least  two 
additional  screenings.  At  each  step  the 
results  should  be  made  known. 

Sixth.  When  dowTi  to  the  last  review, 
those  projects  which  are  still  in  difficulty 
should  be  subject  to  public  hearings  by 
the  agencies  involved  so  as  to  permit  the 
local  people  to  indicate,  among  other 
things,  the  level  of  local  expectancy,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  public  and  private 
Investment  which  has  been  made  based 
on  an  understanding  that  the  project 
would  be  completed. 

I  have  met  and  will  continue  to  meet 
regularly  with  members  of  the  adminis- 
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tratlon  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  review,  and  I  will  continue  to 
keep  my  fellow  Members  informed  of 
developments  in  this  important  matter. 


WHAT  WOULD  PASTOR  NTEMOLLER 
SAY  ABOUT  IDI  AMIN? 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in 
Uganda  has  appeared  to  abate.  Some 
have  argued  that  events  in  past  weeks 
should  teach  us  the  dangers  of  speaking 
out  on  human  rights  violations.  I  believe 
that  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  Protestant  minister, 
Pastor  Niemoller,  who  reflected  on  his 
silence  as  Hitler  persecuted  ever  greater 
number  of  groups  until  the  repression 
reached  him.  He  said: 

I  was  not  a  Jew.  therefore  I  was  not  con- 
cerned and  when  Hitler  attacked  the  Catho- 
lics. I  was  not  a  Catholic  and  therefore  was 
not  concerned.  When  Hitler  attacked  the 
unions  and  the  Industrialists.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  unions,  and  I  was  not  con- 
cerned. Then  Hitler  attacked  me  and  the 
Protestants  and  there  was  nobody  left  to  be 
concerned. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  we 
cannot  be  silent  when  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  occur.  Where  was  the 
groundswell  of  international  outrage 
when  Idi  Amln  expelled  Asian  Ugandans 
or  when  it  became  clear  that  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  to  300,000  Ugandans  have 
been  slaughtered  in  a  campaign  of  geno- 
cide? Now  there  are  verified  reports  of 
a  vicious  campaign  of  slaughter  against 
Christians.  Should  we  have  been  so  sur- 
prised when  our  own  countrymen  ap- 
peared to  be  headed  for  the  same  fate? 

The  cause  of  the  present  predicament 
is  not  President  Carter's  statement  on 
the  issue.  Instead,  it  is  the  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy  of  those  who  have  not  and 
will  not  speak  out  against  the  repression 
in  Uganda.  Amin's  former  Education 
Minister.  Edward  Rugumayo.  now  in  ex- 
ile complained  about  this  silence  in  an 
interview  with  David  Martin,  who  has 
written  an  article  entitled  "Amin's 
Butchery,"  published  in  the  Observer. 
Rugumayo  said: 

Too  many  nations  regard  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Uganda  as  an  internal  matter.  Is  sys- 
tematic genocide  an  internal  matter  or  a 
matter  for  all  mankind?  The  Sharpeville 
Massacres  were  condemned  by  the  entire 
civilized  world  but  nobody  has  yet  con- 
demned the  wholesale  killings  and  disappear- 
ances of  innocent  people  in  Uganda.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  United 
Nations  condemned  the  murders  being  per- 
petrated by  Amin  In  Uganda.  It  should  be  a 
concern  for  all  mankind. 

To  their  credit,  there  have  been  those 
who  have  spoken  out.  Pi'esidents  Nyerere 
of  Tanzania.  Kaunda  of  Zambia,  and 
Tolbert  of  Liberia  have  spoken  against 
the  massive  violations  of  human  rights 
in  Uganda.  A  group  of  prominent  black 
Americans  have  joined  together  to  de- 
nounce the  repression;  I  am  appending 
that  letter  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  great  respect  for  these 
individuals  because  they  have  the  cour- 


age to  support  a  single  standard  of  hu- 
man rights,  whether  it  be  South  Africa 
or  Uganda. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  African 
nations  and,  typically,  the  United  Na- 
tions have  evinced  a  double  standard  of 
the  worst  sort.  The  U.N.'s  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  voted  not  to  accept  a 
British  proposal  for  an  investigation  of 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Uganda. 
That  body  has  again  and  again  discred- 
ited itself  by  directing  partisan  attacks 
against  right-wing  dictatorships  such  as 
Chile' and  South  Africa  while  ignoring 
atrocities  in  such  left-wing  countries  as 
Cambodia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
refusal  to  investigate  in  Uganda  is  but 
another  example  of  that  hypocrisy.  I  am 
certain  that  Allard  Lowenstein,  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  Commission  and  a  fonner 
colleague  of  ours,  v.'ill  continue  to  press 
to  end  the  double  standard  which  has 
long  haunted  that  Commission. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  bring 
the  atrocities  which  Idi  Amin  has  com- 
mitted into  the  glare  of  international 
opinion — and  outrage.  We  must  press  in 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission.  We 
must  press  the  African  nations  who  have 
remained  silent,  to  speak  up.  As  William 
F.  Buckley  has  suggested,  the  African 
nations  are  signers  of  the  U.N.  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  If  that  conven- 
tion is  to  mean  anything,  we  must  press 
for  its  application  in  the  case  of  Uganda. 
Genocide  against  certain  tribes  and 
against  Christians  is  occurring  in 
Uganda.  We  should  have  encouraged 
international  opinion  long  ago  to  cen- 
sure Amin.  It  may  have  saved  many  lives. 
It  is  not  too  late.  The  legacy  of  Pastor 
Niemoller  compels  us  to  continue  to 
speak  out. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1977] 
On  "Amin's  Reign  op  Terror" 
To  THE  Editor: 

We  In  the  black  community  have  long 
opposed  the  brutality,  the  oppression  and 
the  Injustices  of  the  white  minority  govern- 
ments of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  We  are 
equally  outraged  by  the  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  and  the  murders  committed  by 
President  Idi  Amln  Dnda  of  Uganda.  Neither 
the  character  nor  the  quality  of  oppression 
Is  altered  when  It  Is  a  black  tyrant  who  Is 
killing  other  blacks. 

The  record  of  Amin's  six-year  rule  Is  a 
series  of  savage  incidents  demonstrating  a 
total  contempt  for  human  life.  Amln  ex- 
pelled 40,000  Asians  of  British  citizenship 
from  Uganda.  He  has  systematically  perse- 
cuted Christians,  who  make  up  80  percent  of 
Uganda's  population.  The  country's  chief 
Justice,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  was  dragged 
from  his  courtroom  by  Amin's  gunmen  and 
has  not  been  seen  since.  All  barriers  that 
once  protected  Ugandans  from  the  abuses 
and  crimes  of  Amln  have  been  removed. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  50,000  to  300,000 
Ugandans  have  been  killed  by  Amin's  mur- 
der squads.  A  French  documentary  film  In- 
cludes an  estimate  that  90,000  Ugandans 
were  killed  in  the  first  three  years  of  his 
rule.  Thousands  of  Ugandans  are  in  prisons 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  fled  to  other 
African  nations,  Europe  and  the  U.S. 

No  one  should  believe  that  in  criticizing 
Amin  he  is  criticizing  black  Africa.  The  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Africa  have  denounced  his 
atrocities.  President  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tan- 
zania has  called  him  "a  murderer,"  while 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  has  termed  him 
"a  racialist." 


All  Americans,  black  and  white,  who  are 
dedicated    to    human    rights    and    freedom, 
should  Join  in  vigorously  condemning  Amin's 
reign  of  terror  and  should  do  whatever  Is 
possible  to  defend  his  victims — hundreds  of 
whom  are  exiles  living  in  the  United  States. 
Dorothy  Height. 
Pres.,  Natl.  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
Vernon  Jordan. 
Exec.  Dir.,  National  Urban  League. 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton. 
N.Y.C.  Commissioner  of  Human  Rights. 
Frederick  O'Neal. 
Pres.,  Associated  Actors  and  Artists. 
William  Pollard. 
Dir..  AFL-CIO.  Civil  Rights  Dept. 
A.  Phillip  Randolph. 
Pres.  Einer.,  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 

Car  Porters. 
Bayard  Rustin. 
Pres.,  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute. 
Rot  WiLKiNs, 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.AA.C.P. 
New  York,  Feb.  18. 1977. 


H.R.  1985  IMPLEMENTS  PRIVACY 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  ELEC- 
TRONIC FUND  TRANSFERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
praise  the  recent  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers,  especially  the  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  privacy. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that  fair 
choice  among  available  payment  meth- 
ods be  preserved,  and  that  unfair  or  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  concerning 
competing  payment  methods  be  pro- 
hibited. Acceptance  of  a  particular  serv- 
ice or  participation  in  a  particular 
depository  institution  should  not  be 
mandated  as  a  condition  of  purchase, 
employment,  or  receipt  of  benefit. 

Such  a  flat  prohibition  on  requiring  a 
particular  form  of  payment  or  receipt  of 
payment  is  needed  to  counter  the  other- 
wise overwhelming  coercion  that  could 
occur.  The  individual's  weak  bargaining 
position  is  no  match  for  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  employer,  the  bank,  the 
grocery  store,  et  cetera. 

Under  present  legal  tender  laws 
creditors  are  forced  to  accept  only  cash 
and  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  a 
check — even  a  certified  check — a  pre- 
authorized  electronic  fund  transfer,  or  a 
credit  card,  unless  they  contract  to  do  so. 
Nor  can  a  creditor  compel  a  debtor  to  pay 
in  any  mode  other  than  cash — the  legal 
tender.  I  urge  that  this  remain  the  law. 

consumer's  rights  and  responsibilities 

In  assigning  liability  the  Commission 
has  wisely  followed  the  policies  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  in  recom- 
mending that — 

A.  The  depository  Institution  should  be 
liable  for  erroneous,  unauthorized,  or  fraud- 
ulent use  of  the  EFT  account  unless  the  de- 
pository institution  can  demonstrate  its  own 
use  of  reasonable  care  and  that  consumer 
negligence  or  fraud  substantially  contributed 
to  the  erroneous,  unauthorized,  or  fraudu- 
lent act.  Consumer  negligence  exists  If  the 
depository  Institution  can  demonstrate,  for 
example,  that: 

Consumer  carelessness  about  the  security 
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of  the  personal  Identification 
permitted  the  transaction  to 

The  consumer,  knowing  tlia 
lost   or   that   the   security   of 
Identification   code   has   been 
neglects  to  report  the  facts 
the   same    in    writing    within 
amount  of  time  to  the 
tlon  and  the  neglect  causes  the 

Unreasonable  consumer  delay 
unauthorized    transactions 
his  statement  permits  further 

B.  The  consumer,  having  re 
depository  Institution  a  loss  of 
promise  of  an  Identification 
thorlzed    use,   shall    not   be 
authorized     transactions     from 
source  occurring  thereafter. 

C.  The  consumer  has  the 
to  examine  statements  and  to 
and  irregularities  to  the 
tion  within  a  reasonable 
Failure  to  so  report  makes  a 
for  damages  resulting  to  the 
stitution  that  had  acted  with 
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With  respect  to  improper  piyment 
wrongful  dishonor  the  ComiiJisslon 
properly  recommended  that 

The  depository  institution  shoiild 
to  the  consumer  for  improper 
wrongful  dishonor  for  any  direct 
incurred,    and    liability    for 
damages  shall  be  applied  where 
dishonor  is  due  to  negligence  of 
tory  Institution  for  failure  to 
ror  called  to  its  attention. 
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The  Commission  has  realiz^i 
nite  need  for  a  clear  and  full 
of  each  debit  or  credit : 

A  descriptive  statement  of 
Ity,  or  records  that  provide  the 
equivalent  of  the  cancelled  che^k 
debit  and  credit  memos)  should 
to  accountholders  on  a  monthly 
any  month   In  which  activity  ox 
statements   should    be   sufficiently 
and  easy  to  read.  Current  des( 
ments  often  do  not  meet  these 
and  thus  constitute  another 
sumer  dissatisfaction. 
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The  Commission's  analysis 
vacy  implications  of  EFT  is 
clearly  explains  the  need  for  . 
such  as  Representative  Gold\,' 
and  I  have  developed  in  H.R, 
Protection  of  Private  Record; 

The    Commission    believes 
pands   the  potential  for  abuse 
privacy  by  lowering  the  cost 
the  ease  of  access  to  such  .... 
well  as  increasing  the  kinds  and 
of  financial  transaction 
collected. 

Specifically,  the  amount  of 
cial  transaction  Information 
EFT  could  Increase.  Cash  tn 
fewer  recordkeeping  activities 
them  than  other  types  of  financial 
tlons.    Thus   for   each   cash    tra 
placed  by  an  EFT  transaction, 
created  that  otherwise  would  i. 
addition,  audit,  verification,  and 
quirements  associated  with  EJT 
would  require  the  generation  c. 
ords  than  do  check  transactions 
checks  written  in  amounts  und^r 
not  subjected  to  the  extensive  rep 
dated  by  the  Bank  Secrecv  Act, 
EFT,  such  records  would  have 
tained   for   control   purposes, 
the  size  of  the  transaction. 

The  kinds  of  Information  c 
personal  financial  transactions  ^» 
under  EFT.  Information  captured 
transaction  could  Include  the 
day.  location,  amount  of 
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code  thereby     transaction,  and  recipient  of  payment.  Be- 

cjccur.  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate 

.  the  card  is     audit  trail  Information  to  protect  both  the 

his   personal     consumer  and  the  institution,  more  descrlp- 

sompromised,      tive  information  about  a  transaction  may  be 

to  confirm     required    to    distinguish    between    different 

a    rea.sonable     kinds  of  transactions.  Finally,  recordkeeping 

institu-     requirements  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  may 

loss.  apply   to   EFT   transactions   exceeding   $100. 

In  reporting         The  present  payment  system  includes  both 

apf>ear    in     paper  and  electronic  processing  and  storage 

:oss  to  occur,     of   personal  financial   transaction  informa- 

I  orted  to  the     tlon.  This  provides  a  limited  amount  of  pro- 

a  card,  com-     tectlon   due    to    the   difficulty   and    cost    of 

or  unau-     accessing  such  information  readily.  EFT  will 

for   un-     reduce  this  protection  by  increasing  the  ease 

the     same     and  reducing  the  cost  of  such  access. 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  against  possible  misuses  of 
financial  Information  resulting  from  In- 
creased ease  of  access  and  retrieval  that  this 
new  technology  will  provide. 

This  analysis  led  the  Commission  to 
recommend  that  Federal  legislation  be 
enacted  that: 

Grants  the  individual  the  right  to  contest 
any  Government  access  to  his  financial  trans- 
action Information,  providing  for  prior  noti- 
fication to  the  Individual  of  any  subpeona 
or  summons.  The  legislation  would  take  Into 
account  the  legitimate  needs  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  Government  agencies.  Ac- 
cess by  Government  without  due  process  as 
specified  should  be  declared  unlawful. 

Provides  that  all  third-party  private-sec- 
tor use  of  information  concerning  a  con- 
sumer's depository  account  without  the 
soeclflc  consent  of  the  individual  be  de- 
clared unlawful,  except  for  information 
necessary  to  verify  or  complete  the  transac- 
tions, to  verify  the  existence  of  the  consum- 
er's account,  or  for  information  regarding 
the  Improper  use  of  the  account. 

H.R.  1985  implements  both  of  these 
recommendations.  Complementing  H.R. 
214.  which  controls  Federal  Government 
access  to  private  records,  our  legislation 
places  limits  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment's access  to  bank  records,  telephone 
toll  records,  and  credit  records,  as  well 
as  limiting  access  by  persons  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  When  somebody  wishes  ac- 
cess to  these  records  of  an  individual,  our 
bill  requires  either :  First,  the  individual's 
written  consent  to  allow  dissemination  of 
his  or  her  records;  or  second,  an  admin- 
istrative subpoena  that  the  individual 
could  challenge;  or  third,  a  judicial  sub- 
poena with  notice  to  the  individual  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  a  criminal  or  civil 
investigation  would  be  jeopardized  or 
fourth,  a  court  authorized  search  war- 
rant with  notification  to  the  individual. 
A  listing  would  have  to  be  kept  of  all  rec- 
ord disclosures.  Individuals  can  under 
the  bill  sue  for  actual  and  punitive  dam- 
ages. Violators  are  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  1  year  and  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  both. 

For  a  more  detailed,  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  I  would  refer  those 
interested  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  9.  1977.  page  4002. 

PRIVACY    IS    A    PROPRIETARY    RIGHT 

At  present  personal  information  is  col- 
lected from  a  variety  of  sources — banks, 
employers,  stores,  and  so  forth — to  make 
one-time  decisions  for  specific  purposes. 
When  these  are  merged  to  create  a  per- 
manent data  base.  then,  a  new  trustee 
relationship  has  been  created. 

Under  this  conception,  the  data-rich 
profile  of  an  individual  residing  in  the 
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EFT  data  base  is  a  valuable  legal  prop- 
erty belonging  only  the  individual  ac- 
count holder  and  not  to  the  system. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand this  evolving  concept  of  informa- 
tional privacy  as  a  proprietary  right, 
whose  use  should  be  governed  by  con- 
tract and  fiduciary  principles.  Therefore, 
I  have  appended  a  description  of  this 
concept  written  by  a  leading  expert  in 
the  field.  Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  and  taken  from  his  re- 
cent and  excellent  study  entitled  "Com- 
puters, Health  Records,  and  Citizen 
Rights,"  published  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

In  a  democratic  society,  which  seeks  to 
assure  both  individual  freedom  and  a  ration- 
ally-ordered social  system,  the  way  in  which 
personal  information  Is  treated  is  of  special 
Importance.  The  traditional  advocacy  of 
privacy  rights  In  information  has  been 
couched  largely  in  civil -liberties  terminol- 
ogy— the  right  of  an  individual  to  determine, 
in  most  circumstances,  what  information 
about  him  is  obtained  and  used  by  others. 
But  at  least  where  organizational  data  sys- 
tems are  involved,  there  is  growing  recogni- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  an  exchange 
theory.  The  concept  here  is  that  an  individ- 
ual, exercising  his  right  to  give  or  withhold 
personal  Information,  releases  valuable  per- 
sonal data  either  In  order  to  obtain  a  specific 
benefit  for  himself  (or  his  family  or  group, 
or  to  promote  a  social  good  he  supports)  or 
else  to  fulfill  a  legal  duty  (carrying  the 
sanction  of  majority  will  under  democratic 
theory).  In  return,  the  recipient  (the  data 
user)  has  two  basic  obligations:  to  use  the 
personal  information  only  for  the  purpose 
asreed  upon  (unless  authorized  by  addi- 
tional consent  or  by  law),  and  not  to  treat 
the  information  so  carelessly  or  mallclouslv 
that  it  harms  the  individual  from  whom  It 
the  information  so  carelessly  or  maliciously 
that  it  harms  the  individual  from  whom  It 
was  obtained. 

What  this  exchange  or  contract  theory  of 
Infromation  privacy  recognizes  is  that  per- 
sonal information  has  become  Increasingly 
valuable  In  our  data-based  civilization.  Our 
personal  characteristics,  once  thought  of 
solely  in  civil  libertarian  terms  as  entitled  to 
protection  against  unwanted  surveillance  or 
disclosure,  have  become  the  vital  raw  mate- 
ial  of  business,  governmental,  and  political 
decision -making:  age.  marital  status,  chil- 
dren, income,  race,  education,  buying  habits, 
political  preferences,  religious  denomina- 
tions, health  conditions  etc.  If  individuals 
were  to  withhold  such  personal  information 
from  those  who  daily  ask  for  It.  business  and 
gvoernmental  affairs  would  be  seriously  dis- 
rupted, since  organizational  planning,  ad- 
ministration, and  evaluation  depend  heavily 
on  access  to  such  individual  data.  Thus 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  earlier  cen- 
turies, personal  information  has  become 
like  clean  air  and  water,  a  scarce  commodity 
today,  capable  of  being  valued  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  alongside  its  social  worth  in 
terms  of  protecting  Individual  dignity  and 
democratic  values. 

Making  Information  privacy  a  property 
right  as  well  as  a  human  right  does  some- 
thing useful  in  a  capitalist  society:  it  but- 
tresses the  individual's  claim  to  assert  (or  at 
least  to  share)  control  over  the  uses  made  of 
his  or  her  valuable  property.  It  also  explains 
why  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  data  user  to  live  up  to  his  side  of 
the  informational  contract — not  to  be  guilty 
of  unjust  enrichment  at  another's  expense. 
Whether  as  a  basis  for  legislation  or  Judicial 
decision,  or  to  explain  to  the  public  the  im- 
plied-contract  relationship  that  should  be 
seen  arising  between  data  subject  and  data 
user,  this  concept  has  great  merit  for  public 
policy. 
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PROHIBIT  POLYGRAPH  TESTING 
FOR    EMPLOYMENT    PURPOSES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  with  23  cosponsors  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  polygraph  testing 
for  employment  purposes. 

Some  may  wonder  why  the  bill  pro- 
hibits absolutely  the  use  of  polygraph 
testing  for  employment  purposes,  rather 
than  allowing  the  employee  the  freedom 
to  voluntarily  consent  to  a  test.  I  was 
persuaded  that  an  absolute  prohibition 
is  necessary  by  a  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation  of  October  1974. 

As  the  report  states,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  a  "dubious  validity  ascribed  to 
any  consent  obtained  from  an  employee 
in  view  of  the  pressures  and  the  weaker 
bargaining  position  of  the  employee  in 
relationship  with  his  employer." 

Because  the  report  has  been  so  instru- 
mental in  my  thinking.  I  am  including 
the  text,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation ON  Polygraph  Testing  in  Employ- 
ment • 

tt8e  of  polygraph  by  employers 
Employees  in  both  the  public  and  private 
employment  sector  In  the  United  States  are 
increasingly  being  forced  to  submit  to  poly- 
graph testing  In  connection  with  seeking 
employment  and  thereafter  for  varied  rea- 
sons while  employed.!  It  is  reported  that 
each  year  approximately  200,000  persons  In 
private  employment — as  well  as  thousands 
of  other  employees  in  federal,  state  and  local 
governments — take  polygraph  examinations.' 
Employers  frequently  Justify  the  use  of  poly- 
graph testing  on  the  grounds  that  It  (a) 
ferrets  out  undesirable  applicants  for  em- 
ployment and  (b)  constitutes  a  useful  device 
to  assist  employers  in  security  matters.'  Not 
surprisingly,  the  polygraph  service  business 
has  been  growing.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  between  4,000  and  5,000  polygraph 
practitioners  in  the  United  States.* 

The  polygraph  machine,  or  he  detector  as 
it  Is  commonly  called,  attempts  to  analyze  a 
machine's  reaction  to  the  uncontrolled  vari- 
ations In  physiological  responses,  such  as 
blood  pressure,  perspiration  flow  and  breath- 
ing, generated  in  the  subject  by  emotional 
stress  caused  by  requiring  the  subject  to 
reply  to  questions  propounded  by  the  poly- 
graph operator."  Thus,  In  the  employment 
context,  the  usual  practice  Is  for  the  poly- 
graph operator  to  ask  the  employee  a  series 
of  probing  questions  relating  to  personally 
sensitive  areas  such  as  the  employee's  family 
background,  sex  life,  political  views  and 
personal  relations.  Such  questioning  usually 
covers  a  much  broader  area  of  inquiry  than 
is  normally  followed  by  law  enforcement 
agents.  To  illustrate — In  the  law  enforce- 
ment area,  polygraph  examinations  are  nor- 
mally limited  to  determining  whether  an 
individual  is  replying  truthfully  to  ques- 
tions specifically  relating  to  whether  the 
subject  did  or  did  not  commit  a  particularly 
alleged  act  of  criminal  conduct. 

The  prlncloal  objectives  to  the  use  of 
polygraph  testing  in  the  employment  context 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  Neither 
the  reliabUlty  of  the  data  obtained  from  poly- 
graph testing  nor  the  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  therefrom  has  been  scientifically 
established;  (b)  the  use  of  polygraph  test- 
ing infringes  upon  an  Individual's  personal 
autonomy  and  privacy;  and  (c)  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  polygraph  testing,  because  of 


the  need  to  strap  a  person  to  a  machine  and 
ask  him  a  wide  range  of  questions,  consti- 
tutes an  affront  to  the  Individual's  sense  of 
personal  dignity.  Other  arguments  raised 
against  the  use  of  polygraph  testiiig  are  that 
it  violates  the  fundamental  view  that  "one 
is  innocent  until  jioven  guilty,  that  It 
forces  the  subject  into  a  position  of  self- 
incrimination,  and  that  It  represents  an  Il- 
legal search  and  seizure  of  the  subject's 
thoughts,  attitudes  and  beliefs.* 

While  the  use  of  polygraph  testing  may  In 
some  Instances  ease  personnel  administra- 
tion and  assist  in  maintaining  security,  there 
appear  to  be  alternative  means  available  to 
the  employer  to  accomplish  these  aims  such 
as  the  use  of  less  restricted  pre-employment 
Interviews,  the  careful  assessment  of  refer- 
ences, the  investigation  of  prior  work  his- 
tory, the  creation  of  probationary  work  trial 
periods  and  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  read- 
ily available  security  procedures  and  devices. 
Although  use  of  the  lie  detector  test  may  be 
the  least  costly  method,'  the  economic  sav- 
ings alone  are  not  large  enough  to  justify 
its  use. 

LEGAL    STATUS    OF   POLYGRAPH    TEST 

Polygraph  test  results  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  barred  as  evidentiary  material 
In  both  the  federal  •  and  state »  courts, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  such  data  Is 
scientifically  unreliable.  Interestingly.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  late  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  publicly  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  polygraph  tests  were 
scientifically  unreliable.'"  Similarly,  there  is 
ample  evidence  indicating  that  arbitrators, 
particularly  In  the  labor  arbitration  field, 
have  rejected  polygraph  testing  data  as  ad- 
missible evidence  In  arbitration  proceed- 
ings." At  present,  15  states  have  made  the 
use  of  the  polygraph  tests  In  the  employ- 
ment context  illegal,  unle.ss  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  an  employee  has  voluntarily  con- 
sented to  submit  to  such  a  test.^^'  Another 
17  states  have  chosen  to  regxilate  polygraph 
operators  through  comprehensive  licensing 
statutes  which  require  the  creation  of  regu- 
latory boards  for  the  certification  of  poly- 
graph operators.'-' 

These  boards  normally  have  the  power  to 
revoke  for  stated  reasons  licenses  previously 
granted.  While  over  the  last  several  years 
bills  on  the  subject  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  no  bill  has 
been  passed  either  making  the  polygraph  test 
Illegal  in  the  employment  context  or  creat- 
ing a  regulatory  scheme  to  govern  polygraph 
use." 

Several  legal  writers  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  use  of  polygraph  testing  on  a 
compulsory  basis  in  the  employment  context 
violates  the  federal  constltvitlonal  rights  of 
the  subject,  under  the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.'"'  Support  for  this  jjositlon  may 
be  found  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Grisivold  v.  Connecticut,"  which  held  uncon- 
stitutional a  Connecticut  state  statute  for- 
bidding the  dissemination  of  birth  control 
Information  and  the  use  of  contraceptive 
devices.  The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
Connecticut  statute  violated  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  the  litigants.  The 
Court  noted  that  requiring  an  individual  to 
expose  his  beliefs,  attitudes  and  associations 
chills  the  free  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
constitutional  rights.  However,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  piolygraph  test  has  not  yet 
been  litigated. 

H.R.     688,     PROHIBITINO     POLYGRAPH     TESTING 

H.R.  688  was  Introduced  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Koch  on  January  3, 
1973  and  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Previous  at- 
tempts in  earlier  Congress  to  regulate  poly- 
graph testing  have  been  unsuccessful."  H.R. 
688  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employee  of  a 
federal  governmental  agency  or  of  a  depart- 


ment or  for  any  person  employed  by  an  en- 
tity engaged  In  a  business  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  to  "require  or  request,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  require  or  request,"  any  Individual 
applying  for  employment  or  any  individual 
presently  employed  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  in  connection  with  his  services  or  duties, 
or  In  connection  with  such  individual's  ap- 
plication for  employment.  This  bill  also 
makes  It  unlawful  for  the  employer  ( whether 
governmental  agency  or  private  employer)  to 
deny  employment  to.  to  deny  promotion  to. 
to  discipline,  or  to  discharge  (or  to  threaten 
any  of  the  aforesaid)  any  employee  who  re- 
fuses or  fails  to  submit  to  a  requested  poly- 
graph test.  The  willful  violation  of  this  pro- 
posed law  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

In  addition.  H.R.  688  provHes  that  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  who  Is  ag- 
grieved by  violations  or  threatened  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  688  may  bring 
a  civil  action  against  the  offending  employee 
of  the  governmental  agency  or  the  private 
employer  for  Injunctive  relief  or  for  damages 
In  his  own  behalf  or  as  a  class  action  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  District  Court. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    RELATING    TO    H.R.    688 

The  Committee  supports  in  principle  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  688,"  but  suggests  that  the 
Bin  be  amended  to  prohibit  absolutely  the 
use  of  polygraph  testing  In  the  employment 
context,  thereby  precluding  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  test  even  if  the  employee  "volun- 
tarily" consents  to  submit  to  it.  This  sug- 
gestion is  offered  because  of  the  dubious 
validity  ascribed  to  any  consent  obtained 
from  an  employee  in  view  of  the  pressures 
and  the  weaker  bargaining  position  of  the 
employee  in  his  relationship  with  his  em- 
ployer. If  this  revision  Is  not  accepted,  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  adding  a  proviso 
to  H.R.  688  that  any  reference  In  the  em- 
ployee's files  and  records  or  any  written 
notation  by  the  employer  of  a  refusal  by  the 
employee  to  consent  to  a  polygraph  test  must 
be  expunged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  C.  Miller,  Chairman,  Theodore  W. 
Allis.  J.  Raymond  Bell.  Mark  K.  Benen- 
son.  John  C.  Blvona.  Joseph  P.  Burke, 
William  .F.  Connell.  John  P.  Cuddahy. 
A.  W.  Driver,  Jr.,  Stephen  V.  Dubln, 
James  W.  Pay,  Gerard  Fish  berg,  Alan 
W.  Granwell,  Joel  B.  Harris,  Robert  N. 
Landes,  Ronald  B.  Mole,  Michael  J. 
O'Connor,  John  F.  Reilly,  Leslie  Stein- 
au.  III,  Robert  L.  Tooker,  Robert  R. 
Trovip.  Robert  H.  Werbel. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  This  report  is  based  on  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Polygraph  Testing  in  Em- 
ployment. Rcbert  N.  Landes,  Chairman. 
Neither  the  Executive  Committee  nor  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  as  a  whole 
has  taken  any  position  on  these  recom- 
mendations. 

■  NY.  Times.  October  29.  1972.  at  p.  3  of 
Sunday  Business  and  Financial  Review.  For 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  legal  aspvects  of 
polygraph  testing  see  Alan  P.  Westin.  Privacy 
and  Freedom  (1967).  Chapter  Nine,  "Truth 
Through  Stre-s."  211-241  (hereinafter  cited 
as  "Westin") ;  and  Donald  H.  J.  Hermann  III, 
Privacy,  The  Prospective  Employee,  and  Em- 
ployment Testing;  The  Need  to  Restrict  Poly- 
graph and  Perse nality  Testing.  47  Washing- 
ton Law  Review.  73-153  (1971)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  "Hermann") . 

=  N.Y.  Times,  November  22,  1971,  at  p.  1  and 
p.  45. 

» See  Westin  at  236-237;  Hermann  73-74. 
See  also  Inbau  and  Reld.  The  Lie-Detector 
Techniques:  A  Valuable  Investigative  Aid,  50 
A.B.A.J.  470  (1964).  For  a  discussion  of  sci- 
entifically improved  versions  of  the  poly- 
gi-aph  machine  see  Edsln,  "The  Week  in  Re- 
view,"  N.Y.  Times,  November  28,  1971. 
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«  N.Y.  Times,  supra,  footnote 
"See  SkolnlcJc.  Scientific 
enttflc  Evidence:   An  Analysis 
tlon,  '70  Yale.  L.J.  694   (1961): 
tlflc  basis  for  lie  detection  Is 

There  teems  to  be  little  ev 

holds   the   claim   to   a   regular 
between  lying  and  emotion:    t 
less  to  support  the  conclusion 
Inferecces  can  be  drawn  from 
ship  between  emotional  chang* 
ologlcal    response."    "Whatever 
dltional    accuracy   of   the    lie   _. 
number  of  false  positives  it  dla( 
ing  to  be  related  to  the  number 
tlves  in  the  population  being 
could  make  the  use  of  lie  d 
they  had  high  unconditional  „,_..„ 
tlonable   in   those   situations — sjich 
sonal  screening— in  which  there 
Itives  in  the  population." 

See  also  Hermann  at  77-88 
212. 

•See  monograph  sponsored  by 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  entitli 
of  Polygraphs  as  'Lie  Detectors 
Industry    (1972)"   prepared    by 
Carlson. 

■  According  to  one  source.  th« 
detector  test  costs  $25  comparec 
in  excess  of  $100  for  a  routine 
search  covering  a  prospective  en- 
Tlmes.  October  20,   1972  at  p.  3 
Business  and  Financial  Review. 
•See    Frye   v.    United.   States. 
(DC.  Cir.   1923).  But  In  two 
district    court    decisions,    Vnitet 
Ridling  (U.S.  Ertst.  Ct.  E.  Mich., 
and  United  States  v.  Zeigler 
Dist.  of  Columbia.  October  10.  . 
of  polygraph  test  results  were 
slble  where  defendants,  who  v 
such  tests,  wished  to  offer  the  .... 
port  of  their  respective  defenses 
slon  of  these  two  cases  In  the 
Journal,    p.    4.    October    27,    19T| 
discussion  about  similar 
In  New  York  Law  Journal.  NovemVe 

» For  example.  People  v.  Forfe. 
(1938);  State  v.  Bohner,  210  Wis 
People  V.  Becker,  300  Mich.  562  , 
State  V.   Cole,  35  Mo.   181    (1945) 
Leone.  25  N.Y.  2d  611  (1969);  Pt 
son.  Queens  County,  Supreme  ^. 
Inal  Term  (1972)  as  discussed  b] 
Law  Journal.  November  15,  1972. 
»•  Warren  Commission  Report, 
"  For  example.  Marathon  Elec. 
31  Lab.  Arb.  1040  (1959);  United 
68-1  CCH  Lab.  Arb.  8179  (Miller  1 
sey   Steel   Co.,   Inc..   66-CCH  Lab 
(Carmchael   1966);   Safewav  In 
Station,  44  LA  769  (Kornblum 
ever,  evidence  of  a  polygraph   «^ 
mitted  but  not  given  significant 
Owens   CM-nlng  Plberglas   Corp 
Lab.  Arb.  8378  (Doyle  1967) . 

"Alaska  Stat.  |  23.10.037  (1964) 
Code   5  432.2   (1953);   Conn.  Oen 
131-51   (1967);   Del.  Code  Ann. 
(1963);   Hawaii   Rev.   Laws    §  378-|21 
Md.   Ann.   Code   art.    100    §  95    ( 
Oen.  Laws  eh.  149  S  198  (1963)- 
Laws  Ann.  9  338.1728  (1973)- 
181.75   (1973):  Mont.  H.  B.  787 
ployment  Practices.  Mont.   525 
1974 ) ) ;  N.J.  Rev.  State.  J  2A  • 
Ore.    Rev.    Stat.    |{  639.    225.990 
SUt.  Ann.  tit.  18  5  4666.1   (1969 
^*«  j^^-  S  28.6.1-2  (1964);  Wash 
5  49  44.120  (1965). 

"Ala.  Code  tit.  46  5  274  (1971 
Ann.  55  71-2201  to  -2225  (1967 
Ann.  55  493.40-66  (1967)-  Ga 
15  84-5001  -5016  (1968)-  ilU 
38  55  202-1  to  -30  (Smlth-Hurd, 
Rev.  Stat.  55  329.010-990  (1962)  • 
Laws  Ann.  {  338.1701  to  -1729  ( 
Code    Ann.  51  39.8920-61  to  -84 
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Rev.  Stat.  5  648.005-210  (1967);  N.  M.  Stat. 
Ann.  55  67-31-4  to  -14  (1963);  Gen  Stat 
N.C.  5  63-491.1  (1974);  N.D.  Cent.  Code 
55  43-31-01  to  -17  (1965);  Okla.  Stat.  Ann. 
tit.  50  5  1451  to  -1476  (1971);  Code  Laws  S.C. 
5  56-1543.61;  Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  2615 
P-3  55  1-30  (1969);  Utah  Code  5  34-37-1  to 
-14  ( 1973) ;  Va.  Code  Ann.  55  54-729.01  to  -018 
(1963). 

"For  a  summary  of  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  pass  legislation  In  New  York  State 
outlawing  the  use  of  polygraph  testing,  see 
The  Record,  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  322-324  (1966);  see  also 
Westin  at  223-226.  There  are  fix  Senate  bills 
and  one  Assembly  bill  In  committee  for  the 
1974  Session  of  the  legislature. 

'^See    Hermann    at    26-137.    For    an    early 
treatise  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vacy see  Warran  &  Brandels,  The  Right  of 
Privacy,  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193  (1980). 
"381  U.S.  479  (1965). 

'■A  series  of  bills  were  Introduced  Into 
the  Senate  in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
culminating  in  the  Senate's  passage  of  S. 
1035  in  1967.  which  prohibited  the  use  of  both 
polygraph  and  personality  testing  of  federal 
government  employees.  However.  1035  died 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  during  the  90th  Congress. 
A  similar  bill,  S.  1438  (barring  the  use  of  both 
polygraph  and  personality  tests  on  federal 
government  employees)  was  reintroduced  in 
the  91st  Congress  and  again  in  the  92nd 
Congress.  In  addition,  two  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  during  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. H.R.  9449  and  H.R.  9783,  both  Identical 
to  H.R.  688.  H.R.  9783  U  cosponsored  by  the 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
No  hearings  were  ever  held  regarding  these 
House  bills. 

"  To  refute  a  possible  argument  that  H.R. 
688  constitutes  In  the  private  employment 
area  an  unwarranted,  and  possibly  an  uncon- 
stitutional. Interference  with  an  employer's 
right  to  hire  and  discharge  employees,  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  several  other  major 
pieces  of  federal  legislation,  which  also  afl^ect 
the  employment  relationship.  In  each  of 
these  instances,  federal  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  employers  rights  was  enacted  to 
achieve  Important  social  objectives  Thus 
Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act.  1947  (29  UJS.CJV.  5  158(a)  (3) 
(1965)),  makes  it  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer: 

"by  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  m  any  labor  organi- 
zation ..." 

Similarly,  Section  703(a)(1)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.A.  5  2000  e-2(a) 
(1)  (1970)  makes  It  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to: 

"...  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin." 

Likewise,  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
U.S.CJ^.  5  623(a)(1)  (1972  Supp.)),  makes 
It  unlawful  for  an  employer: 

"to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
age;" 

Moreover,  Section  304(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.A.  5  1674(a) 
(1972  Supp  )).  provides  that: 

"No  employer  may  discharge  any  employee 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  earnings  have 
been  subjected  to  garnishment  for  any  one 
Indebtedness." 


March  8,  1977 

INDEPENDENT  LITHUANIA 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission    to    extend    his   remarks    at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  all  who  read  this  Record. 
the  recent  resolution  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  of  Miami  marking 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  resolution  reflects  clearly  the 
strong  spirit  of  independence  which 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  a  proud  and  an- 
cient people: 

RESOLtTTION 

We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  MIAMI 
and  It  surroundings  in  Florida,  assembled 
this  20th  day  of  February,  1977,  at  the 
Miami  Lithuanian  American  Citizens  Club 
at  3655  mv  34th  St.,  Miami.  Florida,  com- 
memorating the  59th  anniversary  of  the 
reestabllshment  of  the  Independent  State 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918,  and  the 
726th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  in  1251,  send  our 
warmest  greetings  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  pledge  our 
unwavering  support  for  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  sovereignty  and  unanimously 
adopt   the   following   resolution: 

Whereas  In  1918  the  Independent  State  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  ex- 
ercUe  of  the  right  of  self-determination  by 
the  Lithuanian  people;  and 

Whereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920,  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  rights 
and  claims  by  Russia  over  Lithuanian  soil 
and  her  people;  and 

Whereas  until  1940  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  slgnator  of  numerous  inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17,  1940,  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania, 
and  subsequently,  forcibly  annexed  the  Lith- 
uanian  nation   into  the  Soviet   Union;    and 

Whereas  th?  Soviet  Union  continues  to  con- 
duct a  policy  of  colonization,  Russlflcation, 
ethnic  dilution  and  religious  and  political 
persecution  in  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
unlawful  occupation  and  forced  Incorpora- 
tion of  this  freedom-loving  country  into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  89th  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  urging  the  President  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Baltic  Nations  status  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  forums;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  Lithuanian  Americans 
will  urge  the  President  to  vigorously  imple- 
ment the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
to  the  fullest  extent;  and  further 

That  we  urge  the  Secretary  of  State,  dur- 
ing the  Belgrade  Conference,  In  compliance 
with  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  European  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation,  to  demand  Im- 
mediate release  of  all  Lithuanians  who  are 
Imprisoned  for  political  and  religious  reasons 
and  who  for  years  are  lingering  In  various 
Soviet  Jails  and  concentration  camps  or  are 
kept  In  psychiatric  wards; 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
SecreUry  of  State,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
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State  of  Florida,  the  Lithuanian  Minister 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  Lithuanian 
Consuls  In  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  and 
the  press. 

WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pKjint  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
conduct  a  voice  of  dem.ocracy  contest 
among  the  secondary  school  students 
around  the  Nation.  This  year's  theme 
was  "What  America  Means  to  Me,"  and 
the  winning  contestant  from  each  State 
receives  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to 
Washington,  DC.  for  the  final  judging. 
First  prize  is  a  $10,000  scholarship;  sec- 
ond prize  is  $5,000;  third  prize  is  $3,500; 
fourth  prize  is  $2,500;  and  fifth  prize  is 
51,500. 

The  winning  contestant  from  my  State 
of  Florida  is  a  constituent  of  mine, 
Christopher  Eric  Dreeson,  481  La  Villa 
Drive,  Miami  Springs,  Fla.  He  is  16  years 
of  age  and  is  a  junior  at  the  Pine  Crest 
Preparatory  School  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Chris  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in 
professional  acting  or  singing.  I  request 
permission  to  insert  his  winning  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Christopher  Eric  Dreeson) 

A  few  months  ago  a  distinguished  states- 
man from  India  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  special  guest  of  the  government, 
he  was  given  a  breatht.'iking  toiir  of  the  most 
impressive  accompllshn'»ents  oi  the  American 
nation.  He  began  in  New  Yor'K.  where  he 
gazed  In  astonishment  at  the  soaring  twin 
towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  which 
dwarfed  even  the  proud  Empire  State  B\illd- 
ing.  From  there  he  was  hustled  into  a  Jet  the 
height  of  a  five-story  building  aud  whisked 
across  three  thousand  miles  in  a  few  hours  to 
see  the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  redwood 
cathedrals  and  the  awesome  depths  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Over  the  Midwest,  he  looV:ecl 
down  upon  the  five  massive  dams  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  one  of  the  most  mammoth  engi- 
neering feats  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
marvelled  at  the  giant  sculptures  of  Mount 
Rushmore.  Later  he  viewed  the  coniplex 
structures  of  Cape  Kennedy,  the  launching 
site  of  near-miraculous  probes  to  the  moon, 
Venus,  and  Mars,  and  saw  the  world's  most 
captivating  playground  at  Di.sney  World. 

Back  in  Washington  the  visitor,  looking 
diminutive  beside  the  solid  American  dicni- 
taries  surrounding  him,  was  asked  a  chal- 
lenging question:  "What  was  it  abo.it 
America  that  impressed  you  the  most?  "  His 
small  lined  face  remained  immobile  for  a 
moment;  then  his  eyes  looked  sadly  into  the 
eyes  of  his  questioner. 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me  most,"  he 
said  deliberately,  "is  the  size  of  your — gar- 
bage cans." 

In  the  midst  of  the  m.ost  incredil^le  accom- 
plishments of  man-kind,  this  ei'ivoy  from  a 
starving  nation  found  the  abundance  of  food 
and  disposables  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  America. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  story  was  one  of 
shock — even  despair.  But  that  response  was 
transformed  after  a  moment's  thought  when 
I  realized  that  America  had  been  able  to 
aciiieve  its  awesome  accomplishmonts  only 
because  it  had  met  its  people's  most  basic 
needs  first.  Indeed,  a  nation  Is  free  to  build 
Its  engineering  marvels,  encourage  Its  educa- 


tional Institutions,  and  create  Its  enduring 
works  of  art  only  when  Its  people  are  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  starvation,  dep- 
rivation and  disease.  The  human  soul  can 
soar  only  when  the  human  body  Is  freed 
from  an  unending  struggle  merely  to  stay 
alive. 

America,  because  of  Its  abundant  natural 
resources  and  energy,  has  become  a  kind  of 
cradle  of  creativity,  a  land  which  has  nour- 
ished man's  potential  for  greatness — and 
that  greatness  has  provided  the  means  for 
additional  thousands  to  accomplish  great 
things  in  a  kind  of  chain  reaction.  Thus, 
.America  means  to  me  an  opportunity,  one 
unhampered  by  the  shackles  of  need  and 
deprivation.  We  fortunate  few  who  live  here 
are  the  Inheritors  of  a  nation  genuinely  guar- 
anteeing "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
ha.opiness." 

Yet,  a';  the  inheritors,  we  must  also  be  the 
progenitors  of  a  new  generation  whose  ac- 
complishments can  soar  even  higher  than 
those  that  we  and  our  ancestors  have  made. 
That  means  that  America  Is  more  than  an 
opportunity;  It  Ls  also  an  obligation.  Just  as 
we  who  are  alive  today  benefit  from  the  real- 
ired  opportunities  of  our  ancestors,  we  must 
be  certain  that  our  descendants  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  endeavors. 

If  we  stop  for  a  moment,  X  think  we  can 
see  that  that  obligation  Is  really  Just  another 
opportunity  In  disguise;  It  is  the  opportunity 
to  serve  those  who  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
freedom  to  soar.  With  our  developed  tech- 
nology, viable  institutions  of  government, 
and  spiritual  compassion,  we  can  make  .»mer- 
Ica  more  than  the  cradle  of  freedom  fcr  those 
within  our  boundaries.  This  nation  can  be- 
come the  nursery  of  the  world.  By  taking 
advantage  of  our  opportunity  to  serve,  we  can 
again  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  opportuni- 
ties, this  time  throughout  the  globe. 

Thus.  In  later  years  our  shared  technology 
and  principles  of  freedom,  will  go  hand  In 
hand  to  help  less-fortvmate  nations  throueh- 
out  the  world  overcome  their  deprivations 
and  enjoy  the  opportunity  we  today  possess 
in  America.  Let  us  hope  we  can  activate  that 
day  when  an  official  from  India  can  show  vis- 
itors to  his  country  the  impressive  accom- 
plishments of  a  well-fed  nation  and  not  have 
to  envy  the  refuse  heaps  of  the  fortunate 
few. 


THE  BELOVED  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  la.st.  at  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
nomination.*;  were  made  for  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  only 
candidate  nominated  was  our  beloved  and 
distinguished  colleague,  whom  we  know 
as  Tip  O'Neill  from  Massachusetts.  The 
first  and  principal  nomination  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  was  made  by  one  of  his  able  and 
esteem.ed  colleagues  and  friends.  Edward 
P.  BoLAND.  Mr.  BoLAND  Hot  Only  has  been 
a  long-time  colleague  and  intimate  friend 
of  Tip  O'Neill,  he  and  Tip  have  roomed 
together  in  Washington  for  24  years.  So 
Eddie  Boland.  with  moving  eloquence, 
paid  a  magnificent  tribute  to  his  and  our 
great  colleague  and  his  beloved  friend. 
Tip  O'Neill. 

Eddie  Bolakd's  long  association  with 
Tip  O'Neill  had  given  him  the  perspec- 
tive to  liee  the  qualities  of  leadership  that 
Tip  O'Neill  possesses  to  such  an  out- 
standing degree,  the  distinguished  record 
he  had  made  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in 


the  Massachusetts  legislature,  his  deep 
dedication  to  the  public  interest  and  Tip's 
possession  of  those  warm,  noble,  and 
lovable  personal  qualities  which  have  so 
endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  wherever 
he  has  served.  Eddie  Boland  was  able  also 
to  tell  us  about  the  kind  of  roommate  Tip 
was — a  delightful  revelation  to  all  of  us 
who  heard  him.  When  Eddie  Boland  had 
finished  his  eloquent  nominating  speech, 
every  one  of  us  who  was  privileged  to  hear 
him,  felt  that  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
one  derives  when  he  observes  a  friend 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  a  great  occasion. 

When  the  able  gentleman  concluded 
his  nomination  he  received  a  standing 
ovation,  both  as  a  tribute  to  his  eminent 
candidate  whom  everyone  present  knew 
would  become  one  of  the  great  Speakers 
of  the  House  and  in  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Boland's  magnificent  and  moving  nomi- 
nating speech.  I  thought  that  Eddie 
Boland's  speech  on  this  occasion  ought 
to  be  permanently  preserved  In  the  an- 
nals of  this  House  Hence,  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  me  the  permission,  wliich 
he  kindly  did,  to  offer  it  for  the  Con- 
gressio.nal  Record.  Just  as  Tip  O'Neill 
will  stand  out  in  the  history  of  this  House 
as  one  of  its  great  leaders  and  Speakers, 
so  will  this  nominating  speech  of  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Eddie  Boland,  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  high  marks  of  ex- 
cellence and  eloquence  uttered  in  tribute 
to  a  colleague  by  a  Member  of  this  floor. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Hou.'-e  will  delight  to  read  this  mov- 
ing speech  of  our  our  distinguished  and 
able  friend  from  Massachusetts,  Eddie 
Boland. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Boland, 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  rny  Democratic  colleagues. 
I  have  the  honor  of  nominating  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  95th  Congress. 

Few  events  in  my  life  ha\e  given  me  more 
pleasure  and  joy.  and  greater  personal  satis- 
faction, than  the  privilege  that  falls  to  me 
on  this  day.  in  this  Democratic  caucus. 

I   accept  this  role   without   hesitation. 

Two  years  ago.  I  offered  his  name,  for  ma- 
jority leader,  to  the  Democratic  caucus  that 
organized  our  party,  for  the  94th  Congress. 

I  said  then  tnat  I  had  known  Tip  O'Neill 
for  some  time — a  long  time.  We  served  to- 
gether in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  came 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress  at  the  same  time 
in  1953  and  have  shared  living  quarters  ever 
since.  Twenty-four  years — that's  a  pretty 
good  span  of  time  to  get  to  know  one. 

Beyond  his  graciotis  and  devoted  wife. 
Mildred,  and  the  family,  and  his  closest  friend 
and  aide,  Leo  Dlehl,  I  suppose  I  know  Tip  as 
intimately  as  anyone — his  faults,  his  foibles, 
his  strengths,  hLs  spirit. 

I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  a  lousy  cook.  The 
guy  that  concocted  "instant  cotTee"  is  his 
idol.  He  is  a  shattering  snorer,  mastering  the 
alarms  of  clocks  no  matter  what  the  decibel. 

Frankly,  as  I  know  him,  I  confess  that 
these  are  his  only  weaknesses — except  one 
more,  where  his  .spirit  and  loyalty  run  away 
with  his  sense.  He's  been  telling  me  every 
year,  for  the  past  ten,  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Patriots  will  win  the  Superbowl.  You 
know,  he  just  might  be  right  this  season. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  public  service 
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and  public  life  is  a  hazardous 
existence.  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  life 
In  a  house  of  glass.  And,  this  Is 
be. 

And,  this  Is  precisely  as  Tip 
and  lived  It. 

This,  too,  Is  exactly  why  he 
formly  successful  at  It. 
Just    think    of    It!    From    th( 

Cambridge,  to  the  School 

the  Massachusetts  House  of  ... 
as  a  Member,   minority   leader 
Democratic  speakership  In  the  h 
House — and  on  to  this  hallowec 
Member,  whip,  majority  leader 

Few  people  have  thrown 
the  political  fray— for  local,  g\; 
House  and  Senate,  and  Preside 
dates — as  deeply  and  as  often  as 
number  of  us  who  sit  here  toda] 
for  that. 

No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of  In 
has  succeeded  as  Tip,  in  keeplhg 
valued  friends  and  winning  new  c 
Back  home,  he  has  built  brld( 
labor  and  management,  the  yo\ 
aged  and  the  elderly,  between  pel 
professors  and  students — and 
easy  thing  to  do. 

He  combines,  a  unique  and 
ality,  with  a  sincere  affection  for 
a  deep  Interest  In  their  problems. 
bi.it.  Impeccably  fair. 
He's  got  political  guts  and  s.. 
He  dares  to  change,  and  oft  ti 
the  leader  In  change  when  It  ... 
the  popular  course.  His  frankness 
someness,  his  good  mind,  his  sensi 
his    political    acumen    for    doing 
thing  have  been  demonstrated  tlm  > 
during   trying   and    traumatic 
service  In  the  Congress. 

I  need  not  tell  you.  that  he  w 
of  these  attributes,  to  power  the 
set.  for  his  speakership. 

Congressman    O  Weill    states    ._ 
when  he  says,  that  Congress  must 
of  the  slough  of  distrust,  in  v.i 
been  mired  for  too  long.  He  offers 
and  tough  approach— a  position 
not  only  yesterday,  but  one  he  has 
for  months  throughout  this  land 
When  we  consider  that,  from  a 
292.  more  than  40  percent  were 
of  Congress  before  1974,  there 
no  doubt,   that   the  enthusiasm.   . 
the  youth  are  here  to  help  restoije 
nlshed  Image  of  this  Institution. 

We   have  the   horses,   it   is  tru« 
required  most  particularly,  is  the 
to  bring  form  to  our  energies.  We 
leadership  In  the  stature,  the  will, 
mlnatlon  of  the  next  Speaker  of 

Beyond  getting  the  House  In  ordjr 
storing    the   public's   confidence 
task,   equally,   if  not   more   ImpoHta 
that.  Is  getting  the  Nation  In  orde 
When  the  transition  Is  ended  o 
20th.  for  the  first  time  In  the  pai 
the  whole  ball  game  will  be 
home  park   of  the  Democrats 
slbllity  win  be  ours  to  meet  the  v 
and  difficult  problems  that  will 
ministration— executive  and  leg...,. 
With   Jimmy   Carter   as   Preside  n 
Democratic  administration  the  resi  ic 
of  Congress— the  Democratic  Con" 
leadership  role  Increases  substantl 
choosing  a  Speaker,  we  are  choc 
who  must,  not  only  lead  us,  the  3 
the  House  and  particularly  the 
but  one  who  must  be  able"  to  pi 
the  highest  councils  of  this  land   », 
the  confidence,  goodwill  and  respec 
dent  Carter  and  his  administratis 
The  95th  Congress  will  play  an 
part  m  the  success  of  the  new 
tlon.   All   of  us   will   be  called   ua 
times,  over  the  next  two.  and  four 
lend  support  to  the  programs 
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that  win  be  flowing  to  Capitol  Hill  and  to 
this  House. 

The  man  In  the  Speaker's  chair  must  be 
strong  enough  In  personality,  philosophy  and 
Influence  to  Insure  maxim  congressional  in- 
put Into  the  challenges  and  the  decisions 
both  branches  must  meet  and  make. 

Tip  O'Neill  got  where  he  is,  because  he  has 
a  feel  for  the  House,  and  the  personality  of  its 
Members.  He,  indeed,  has  the  rare  knack  of 
putting  it  all  together.  Vacillation  is  alien  to 
his  characted.  He  is  ideally  equipped  to  work 
with  and  be  admired  by  Jimmy  Carter. 

And  so.  my  colleagues,  on  this  day  by  your 
acclaimed  nomination.  Tip  O'Neill  comes  to 
his  finest  hour  in  a  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  crosses  another  threshold  of  awesome 
responsibility  that  can  Bode  nothing  but 
good  for  this  place,  "where  the  people  gov- 
ern", and  for  this  great  country  of  ours. 


School  lunch  provides  nutritious  meals 
for  all  and  poor  students  are  not  the  only 
American  children  who  are  poorly  fed  and 
undernourished.  If  we  ever  hope  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  good  eating  habits  we  must 
no',  leave  out  the  segment  of  our  population 
that  will  provide  the  greatest  potential  for 
health,  education  and  leadership  for  the 
future.  Sue  Greig.  R.D.,  Food  Service  Director, 
Manhattan.  Kansas. 

The  existing  program  Is  an  excellent  one 
ana  it  would  be  Indeed  fool-hardy  to  select 
this  area  to  reduce  Government  spending. 
Tansle  J.  Mayer,  Jr..  School  District  of  Uni- 
versity City,  Missouri. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  SURVEY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Its 
inception  in  1947,  the  national  school 
lunch  program  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  Federal  feeding  programs. 
Currently  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  $3.3  billion  on  all  the  child  nu- 
trition programs;  $1.8  billion  of  this  is 
being  channeled  directly  to  the  26  million 
children  participating  In  the  school 
lunch  progi-am. 

In  February  of  last  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  began  extensive 
oversight  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
holding  11  days  of  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  part  of  its  oversight,  the  sub- 
committee also  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  15,000  school  districts,  assessing  local 
school  lunch  directors'  opinions  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  Over  5,000  of  the  local 
people  took  the  time  and  effort  to  respond 
to  this  questionnaire,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  results. 

The  overall  response  to  the  school 
lunch  program,  as  gaged  by  this  ques- 
tionnaire, is  very  favorable.  People  seem 
to  be  generally  pleased  with  the  program 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  few  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  local  school  lunch  direc- 
tors around  the  country: 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  school  feeding 
programs  were  very  effective  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  all  children.  Clyde  Muse 
Superintendent.    Meridian    Municipal    Sep- 
arate School  District.  Mississippi. 

Many  children  would  not  be  eating  a  good 
balanced  meal  and  would  spend  money  on 
Junk  food  rather  than  nutritious  foods. 
This  Is  to  some  the  best  and  only  meal  of 
the  day.  Mrs.  M.  Cappucclo.  Hammonton 
Board  of  Education.  New  Jersey. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  lunch 
program  and  commodity  support  is  the  most 
important  programs  federally  supported  in 
the  School.  Roger  E.  Brltton.  Superintendent 
Westby  School  District  No.  3.  Montana. 

A  school  lunch  in  a  majority  of  homes 
Irregardless  of  family  income  is  the  best 
nutritious  meal  a  child  can  obtain.  More  so 
In  this  day  and  age  when  both  parents  are 
employes  and  there  is  no  one  at  home  to  fix  a 
lunch  for  the  child.  You  can't  teach  a  child 
lacking  in  nutrition.  Mrs.  Catherine  N.  Kar- 
opczye,  Manhasset  Union  Freed  School  Dis- 
trict, New  "Tork. 


In  an  effort  to  draw  out  the  possible 
factors  impeding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  the  questionnaire 
focused  on  three  issues  which  were  viewed 
to  be  '^he  major  problem  areas  by  wit- 
nesses during  the  oversight  hearings.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  these  three 
issues  are  creating  problems  across  the 
country. 

The  first  issue  was  the  degree  to  which 
platewaste  Is  a  problem  in  their  districts. 
The  results  of  the  questionnaire  show 
that  only  6  percent  of  the  school  lunch 
directors  surveyed  felt  that  platewaste  is 
a  sijnificant  problem  In  their  districts; 
42  percent  related  it  to  be  a  moderate 
problem,  and  52  percent  called  it  a  minor 
problem. 

The  questionnaire  asked  the  directors 
to  identify  the  major  causes  of  plate- 
waste in  their  schools.  Forty-one  percent 
of  the  local  directors  attributed  plate- 
waste to  unfamiliar  foods.  The  portion 
requirement  for  the  type  "A"  lunch  and 
a  lack  of  variety  of  foods  were  also 
singled  out  as  causes  but  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. 

The  questionnaire  also  addressed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  donation  of 
commodities  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Only  6  percent  of  the  local  direc- 
tors reported  that  this  program  created 
signmcant  problems;  17  percent  said 
that  the  program  created  moderate 
problems,  and  77  percent  felt  the  prob- 
lems to  be  minor.  When  asked  if  they 
would  prefer  cash  in  lieu  of  commodi- 
ties, only  35  percent  of  the  local  admin- 
istrators preferred  cash  in  place  of  the 
Federal  procurement  of  commodities. 
Tlie  following  are  comments  from  those 
directors  who  saw  the  Federal  commod- 
ity distribution  program  as  creating 
moderate  to  significant  problems  in  their 
school  systems. 

The  majority  of  the  commodities  received 
are  of  a  fine  grade  and  easily  used.  Receiving 
commodities  relieves  the  Food  Service  Direc- 
tor from  comparing  products  and  prices  and 
visiting  with  the  endless  number  of  sales- 
men. Therefore,  it  allows  the  Director  more 
time  at  production  sites  and  doing  reports 
for  the  government  and  the  school  district. 
Mrs.  Elaine  Phillips.  R.D..  Bettendorf  Com- 
munity Schools.  Iowa. 

Biggest  problem  is  last-minute  notice  and 
no  prior  knowledge  of  what,  when  and  how 
much  is  to  be  received,  In  order  to  plan 
menus  and  storage  space  ahead  of  time.  Mrs. 
Barbara  B.  Sutherland,  Supervisor,  School 
Food  Services.  Blount  County  Schools, 
Maryville.  Tennessee. 

On  the  whole  the  program  is  very  satis- 
factory, but  wish  if  something  is  not  eaten 
by  our  children  ...  we  could  have  the 
value  of  the  commodity  in  cash  or  in  an- 
other food  item  which  they  will  eat.  This 
could  be  identified  six  months  to  a  year  in 
advance   if   there   was   a  master  commodity 
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list.  Jeanne  Madatis,  R.D.,  Niles  Township 
High  Schools.  Skokie,  Illinois. 

Last  year  32  .separate  trips  were  made  to 
Lynchburg.  Va.  for  commodities.  Frequently 
the  commodities  for  this  relatively  small 
school  division  amounted  to  a  very  small 
number  of  units.  When  frozen  units  are  re- 
ceived we  have  an  additional  Immediate  trip 
of  about  40  miles  to  deliver  commodities  to 
each  school.  Some  con.solidation  of  the-se 
trips  would  be  helpful.  Mercer  W.  Kay.  Divi- 
sion Superintendent.  Buckingham  County 
School  Board,  Virginia. 

Most  commodities  are  received  within  the 
last  semester  of  the  year.  This  Is  not  always 
as  beneficial  to  us  as  could  be  because  a 
year's  svpply  then  must  be  used  in  half  a 
year.  Wo  do  not  receive  sufficient  quantities 
of  some  commodities,  and  something  that 
has  limited  use  may  come  In  an  average. 
Dr.  Byron  B.  Nelson.  Jr.,  Superintendent, 
Decatur  City  Schools.  Alabama. 

The  third  area  of  concern  was  whether 
the  Federal  regulations  governing  the 
school  lunch  program  are  restrictive  or 
detrimental  to  the  program.  Of  the  local 
directors  12  percent  viewed  the  regula- 
tions as  causing  significant  problems; 
22  percent  felt  that  the  problems  created 
were  moderate,  and  66  percent  deter- 
mined them  to  be  minor.  The  following 
comments  reflect  the  problems  that  the 
directors  have  encountered  when  im- 
plementing certain  regulations: 

There  isn't  any  question  that  the  school 
lunch  program  has  been  a  great  stride  In 
school  progress  and  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  students  of  all  ages  In  our  nation's 
schools. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  assess  which 
rules  and  regulations  are  Federal  or  State 
mandated,  but  each  year  we  seem  to  have 
increa.sert  the  rules;  but  more  frustrating 
than  more  rules,  is  the  seemlnely  Incon- 
sistency of  what  is  wanted  from  the  public 
school  from  year  to  ye?.r. 

I  am  a  groat  believer  In  the  .school  food 
services,  and  I  want  them  to  continue,  so 
1  hope  that  the  day  will  be  soon  when  we 
work  more  together  in  our  Jobs  of  feeding 
students  rather  than  creating  obstacles 
which  Jeopardize  this  program.  J.  A.  Moen. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Parkston  Dis- 
trict No.  33-3.  South  Dakota. 

In  general,  the  regulations  are  so  demand- 
ing, reports  so  comprehensive,  that  we  di 
not  have  staff  to  comply.  The  main  regu- 
lation governing  discrimination  as  to  free, 
red'^iced,  or  paid  student  meals  is  the  hard- 
est to  administer.  Besides,  within  a  day  or 
so.  all  students  know  who  is  eligible  for 
which  category.  The  proposed  full  cost  ac- 
counting requirements  are  a  nightmare 
especially  lr>  small  systems  where  staff  have 
so  many  varied  responElbllitles  and  little 
assistance.  Judy  VanDsrSchaaf.  Food  Serv- 
ices Supervisor.  Hardy  County  Schools, 
Moc.refield.  West  Virginia. 

Regulations  dealing  with  the  Implementa- 
tion of  free  and  reduced  lunch  policies  create 
problems.  It  often  appears  that  we  have  to 
do  an  unbearable  amount  of  paperwork  for 
the  dollars  involved.  While  the  intent  of 
Congres.s  is  laudable,  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  USDA  are  restrictive  and  demand 
an  unnecessarily  large  expenditure  of  funds 
for  recordkeeping.  Charles  P.  Hayes,  Direc- 
tor of  Fo2d  Services,  Citrus  County  School 
Board,  Inverness,  Florida. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  you.  and  others 
In  Congress,  are  mTkiiig  on  behalf  of  the 
school  children  of  our  nation.  As  we  work 
with  the  food  service  programs,  we  try  to 
keep  in  mind  the  primary  reason  for  school 
feeding  programs  is  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  nation's  children. 

The  increased  funding  provided  In  recent 


years  has  made  additional  controls  and  steps 
toward  greater  accountability  Inevltjble.  My 
appeal  to  you  is  that  we  do  not  become  so 
entangled  in  mechanics,  audit  procedures 
and  reporting  systems  that  we  lose  touch 
with  people. 

Providing  meals  for  children  Is  a  coopera- 
tive team  effort  which  involves  Congress, 
U.S.D.A.  representatives.  State  Department 
staffs,  lo.?al  school  system  representatives 
and  the  women  in  the  kitchens.  Please  help 
us  keep  the  lines  of  communication  and  un- 
derstanding open  so  that  we  can  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  the  school  food  service  programs. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Poindexter,  Food  Service  Di- 
rector. Tuscaloosa  County  Board  of  Ed'.ca- 
tion,  Alabama. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
will  address  the  issues  brought  out  in 
this  que.5tionnaire,  among  other  issues, 
in  our  hearings  that  began  today.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  reponses  of  these 
thousands  and  thousands  of  local  school 
lunch  directors,  and  I  hope  we  can  all 
work  together  in  the  upcoming  months 
to  begin  to  eliminate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  brought  to  our  attention 
in  a  generally  well-run  and  well-received 
program. 

FORMER   SALT   NEGOTIATOR 
SUPPORTS  WARNKE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBFRLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  contained  a 
letter  from  Gerard  C.  Smith,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  chief  negotiator  of  the 
SALT  I  agreement.  He  points  out  that 
the  Arms  Control  Act  pro\ides  that  the 
Director  of  ACDA  shall  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  arms  control  matters  and 
that  the  record  shows  that  when  the  Di- 
rector was  also  the  SALT  negotiator  the 
nonproliferation  and  ABM  treaties  were 
negotiated.  "When  the  two  hats  were 
assigned  to  separate  individuals  no  trea- 
ties have  been  reached."  he  notes. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  his  judgment 
Paul  Warnke  is  the  right  man  for  the  job 
and  that  it  v.'ould  be  illogical  to  support 
Warnke  for  the  ACDA  directorship  while 
not  supporting  him  for  the  negotiator. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter  follows 
these  remarks. 

[From   the   Washington   Post,   Mar.   3.    1977] 

Paul  Warnke  and  the  "One  Man,  One  Hat  " 

Notion 

(By  Gerard  Smith) 

A  few  thoughts  about  the  nomination  of 
Paul  Warnke  and  "two  hats." 

Having  been  the  Arms  Control  and  Di.s- 
armament  Agency  direc'.or  and  the  SALT 
negotiator,  I  feel  with  special  keenness  the 
thrust  of  the  notion  being  suggested  by  some 
senators — one  man,  one  hat. 

I  thought  that  Congress  had  solved  that 
Issue  long  ago.  The  Arms  Control  Act  says 
that  the  formalatlon  and  Implementation  of 
arms  control  policy  can  best  be  Insured  by  a 
central  organization  charged  by  statute  with 
primary  responsibility.  It  must  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  preparation  for  and  manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  participation  in 
international  negotiations.  It  provides  that 
the  director  of  ACDA  shall  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  arms  control  matters  and  au- 


thorizes him  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
negotiations  to  communicate  with  represent- 
atives of  other  nations. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  President  In  desig- 
nating Mr.  Warnke  to  be  director  and  SALT 
negotiator  is  trying  to  carry  out  that  law.  The 
record  shows  that  when  the  first  two  direc- 
tors of  ACDA  wore  two  hats,  the  Nonprolif- 
eration and  the  ABM  Treaties  were  negoti- 
ated. When  the  two  hats  were  assigned  to 
separate  individuals  no  treaties  have  been 
reached. 

•Wlien,  during  SALT,  the  negotiator's  hat 
was  temporarily  donned  by  a  White  House 
aide,  one  result  was  that  because  of  execu- 
tive privilege  the  Congress  was  unable  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  that  negotiator.  I  won- 
der if  the  proponents  of  severance  of  the  two 
hats  have  considered  that  a  repetition  of  that 
situation  might  be  one  result  If  their  effort 
is  successful. 

Paul  Warnke,  In  my  Judgment,  is  the  right 
man  for  the  arms  control  Job.  If  a  senator 
disagrees.  It  strikes  me  that  the  logical  ac- 
tion is  a  negative  vote  rather  than  support- 
ing Warnke  for  the  ACDA  directorship  while 
not  stipportlng  him  as  nerotlator. 


HEARING  SCHEDULED  ON  BLACK 
LUNG  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

rMr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, March  14.  1977.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  will  begin 
hearings  on  black  lung  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  extend  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  testify  or  pre- 
sent evidence  to  the  committee.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  committee  press  release,  released  to- 
day, stating  further  the  objectives  of 
the  legislation. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Hearings  Scheduled  on  Black  Ltjng 
Reform  Legislation 

Representatives  John  Dent.  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee,  and 
Carl  D.  Perkins.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, announced  that  hearings  on 
the  operation  and  administration  of  title  IV 
of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  would  begin  at  9:00  A.M.  in  Room  2175 
Rajburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C..  on  Monday.  March  14,  1977.  The  hear- 
ings will  continue  on  March  15th  and  16th. 

Title  IV  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969  was  last  amended  by  the 
Black  Lung  Reform  Act  of  1972.  Since  that 
time  Perkins  and  Dent  said  the  administra- 
tion of  title  IV  had  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  objectives  originally  sought  by  Con- 
gress in  its  enactment.  "Thousands  of  miners 
and  their  survivors  who  by  any  standard 
should  be  eligible  for  benefits  are  being  de- 
nied their  just  entitlements. "  said  Perkins. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March.  1976.  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  10760. 
In  the  Senate  the  measure  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
but  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress precluded  final  action.  This  measure 
authored  by  Congres.sman  Dent  would  have 
facilitated  the  proce.sslng  of  black  lung  bene- 
fit claims  by  miners  and  their  survivors  and 
was  designed  to  make  more  equitable  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  disabling 
pneumoconiosis. 

Perkins  and   Dent  stated  that  legislation 
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comparable  to  H.R.   10760  to 
ministratton    of   the   black    lun  j 
miners  and  their  survivors  more 
and  more  equitable  Is  long  over^ 
sequently  commands  the  hlghes 
the  Congress. 

The  two  Congressmen  said  th 
Ings  win  gather  additional  e 
testimony  regarding  the  adml 
title  IV  of  the  Coal  Mine  Healti: 
Act  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  evidence  gathered  by  extens 
held  in  the  94th  Congress. 

Specifically,   the  hearings  will 
on: 

1.  Entitlement  provisions  bas 
of  service; 

2.  The   practice   of   offsetting 
payments    against    benefits    rec ) 
other  sources; 

3.  The  practice  of  barring 
qualifying  for  beneflrs  solely 
current  employment  status; 

4.  The  administrative  practice 
ing  all  claims  favorable  to  the 

5.  The  desirability  of  requirin 
essing  of  denied  claims  under 
IV: 

6.  The   desirability  of  an 
title  IV  providing  that  criteria  foi 
ing  total  black  lung  disability 
to  claims  filed  after  June  30. 
be  no  more  restrictive  than  the  _. 
cab'.e  to  claims  filed  on  or  prior 
1973; 

7.  The  desirability  of  an  am 
tlt!e  IV  establishing"  the  principl 
davits  regarding  a  miner's  physlca 
constitutes    sufficient    evidence 
miner  was  totally  disabled  due  to 
nlosls  or  that  his  death  was  due 
conlosis — In   those   cases   where 
deceased  and  no  relevant  medics  1 
exists: 

8.  Recommendations  with  resf 
establishment  of  a  black  lung 
trust  fund  sustained  bv  premlu 
mined  to  a.ssume  liability  for  all 
benefit  payments  under  Part  C 
rent  law; 

9.  Other  provisions  to  establish 
Jectlve  and  equitable  criteria  for 
ing  eligibility  or  entitlement  to 
black  lung  disability  arising  out 
ment  in  coal  mines: 

10.  Elimination  of  the 
for  the  operation  of  Part  C. 

Contact  the  Committee  on  EdUv, 
Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representai 
Ravburn  House  Office  Building.  W 
DC.  20515,  telephone  (202)   225- 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leav; 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  tc 

Mr.   Cotter    (at  the   requesi 
Wright),  for  this  week,  on 
illness. 

Mr.    Montgomery,    from 
through  March  25,  1977,  on  „. 
President  Carter  appointed  him 
dential  Commission  on  MIA 
Hanoi,  Vietnam  at  this  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 

By  unanimous  consent,  ^ 

address  the  House,  following  th( 
tive  program  and  any  specia 
heretofore  entered,  was  grantee 

fThe  following  Members  'at 
quest  of  Mr.  Hansen)  to  revise 
tend    their    remarks    and 
traneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5 
today. 
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Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Trible,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Conable,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Grassley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  60  minutes,  March 
10. 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ToNRY)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Eraser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DoDD,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Nolan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   Burke  of   Massachusetts,   for   5 
minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 

9,  1977. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  60 
minutes,  on  March  10,  1977. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10,  1977. 

Mr.  Hanley,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 

10,  1977. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Baucus  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Legcett. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Baldus. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Ammerman. 
Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  R angel. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
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GRAN  TED 

permission  to 
legisla- 
orders 
to: 

the  re- 

and  ex- 

incl ide    ex- 

ninutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M'r.  Hansen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material :  > 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Steicer. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Steers. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Ilinois  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hansen  In  four  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ToNRY)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Nowak  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Dincell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TONRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  ad.journed  until  tomorrow.  Wed- 
nesday, March  S,  1977,  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

957.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  budget  amendments  for  fiscal  vear  1978 
to  Implement  his  budget  revisions"  and  for 
other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-93);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
tire Lt.  Gen.  Vernon  Anthony  Walters  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Depo.sit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  Corporation's  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  section  17(a)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  Head  Start  services 
to  handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  section 
513(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  88  Stat.  2301) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


962.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
CommLsslon  for  Manpower  Policy,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  second  annual  report, 
entitled  "An  Employment  Strategy  for  the 
United  States — Next  Steps,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 505  of  Public  Law  93-203;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  special  report  No. 
12,  entitled  "Demographic  Trends  and  Full 
Employment";  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Community  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  E.xecutive  Secretary, 
Federal  Depcsit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  notice  of  various  proposed  new 
or  modified  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
committee  during  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  1(1)  of  Public  Law  739.  75th  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (85  Stat.  79);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  De- 
termination No.  77-12.  finding  that  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  to  waive  the  exclusion 
of  Syria  from  sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  selling  approximately 
$15  million  of  agricultural  commodities,  pur- 
suant to  section  103(d)  (3)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  ad- 
denda to  the  reports  on  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental military  exports  fcr  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1976,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  Department's  activities 
mider  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
covering  fiscal  ye.ir  1976.  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  Public  Law  89-755:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  marihxiana  use.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  of  Public  Law  91-296;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.ssistant 
General  Counsel  for  International.  Conserva- 
tion, and  Resource  Development  Programs. 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  on  March  16,  17.  and 
18.  1977,  at  Rome.  Italy;  to  t'le  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  first  report  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Regional    Fl.shery   Management 


Councils  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  fishery  management  plans,  regulations  to 
Implement  such  plans,  and  other  activities 
relating  to  the  conservation  and  management 
of  fishery  resources,  pursuant  to  section  305 
(f)  of  Public  Law  94-265;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1976  on  the  Department's  regu- 
lation of  ocean  dumping,  pursuant  to  section 
112  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (90  Stat. 
725);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant 
to  section  205  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spcctvjs  proposing  constr'acticn  of  a  new  Bor- 
der Station  facility  at  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  pur- 
sviant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  en  rates  charged  certain  patients  in 
overseas  military  medical  facilities  (FGMSD- 
76-102,  March  8,  1977);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  high -speed 
antiradiation  missile  system  (PSAD-77-22, 
March  8,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stites,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  Trident 
submarine  and  missile  programs  (PSAD-77- 
34,  March  8,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  Federal  efforts  to  control  and 
abate  noise  pollution  (CED-77-42,  March  7, 
1977);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  a  Government-wide  budget 
classification  structure  for  Federal  research 
and  development  information,  pursuant,  to 
section  202(a)  (2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (88  Stat. 
328);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. Report  on  allocation  of  budget 
totals  by  program  (Rept.  No.  95-60) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  383.  Resolution  establishing  a 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  95-61).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  of  con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H.R.  2647  (Rept 
No.  95-62).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr      MOAKLEY:     Committee     on     Rules. 


House  Resolution  388.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  housing  as- 
sistance for  lower  Income  Americans  in  fis- 
cal year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  re- 
insurance and  crime  Insurance  programs,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Neigh- 
borhoods, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
95-63).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as 
follows : 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   Conable,   Mr.   Jones   of 
Oklahoma,   Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.  Obey, 
and  Mr.  Baldvs)  : 
H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
home  of  a  State  legislator  is  in  the  legisla- 
tive district  he  represents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  H.^nley,  Mr.  Press- 
LER,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,    Mr.    Nolan,    Mr.    Davis.    Mr. 
Mitchell    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
BLoriN) : 
H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Inclu.slon  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORNELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BAtJcrs,    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Cleve- 
land,  Mrs.   Collins  of  Illinois,   Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Oklahoma,     Mr. 
Hacedorn,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.   4615.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  persons  cov- 
ered   by    certain    other   retirement   plans   to 
establish  personal  savings  for  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  W.avs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  to  pro- 
vide that  funds  be  allocated  thereunder  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Gviam.  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 
to  the  Cln^J^'tt^e  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    franchised    distributors    and    re- 
tailers of  motor  fuel;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorities  of  that  act  and  improve  the 
administration  of  export  controls  under  that 
act.  to  strengthen  the  antiboycott  provisions 
of  that  act.  and  to  provide  for  stricter  con- 
trols  over   exports   of   nuclear   material   and 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Ryan,  and 
Mrs   Meyner)  : 
H.R.   4619.   A   bill   to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 
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By  Mr.  FISHER  (for 
Spellman)  : 
B.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  _ 
certain  physicians  employed  bji 
States  In  order  to  enhance  the 
snd   retention    of   such    physl 
Ctommlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
By    Mr.    FRASER     (for 
Baduxo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr 
Carr,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Miller 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mi 
Mr.     Sharp,     Mrs.     Spe 
ToNRY,  and  Mr.  Yatron) 
H.R.  4621.  A  bin  to  amend 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  . 
of  the  Mexican  border  period 
War  I  to  pension  on  the  same 
erans  of  the  Spanish-American 
entitle  widows  of  such  veteran; 
lent  pensions:  to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDl 
H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
which  require  use  of  the  accrua 
accounting  for  certain  corpora 
In  farming;  to  the  Conamlttee 
Means. 

H.R.   4623.  A  bUl   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
poratlons  from  the  provisions 
accrual   method  of  accounting 
tions  engaged  In  farming;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself 
of   California,   Mr. 
Mr.     Carney,     Ms. 
Clay.   Mrs.   Collins   of 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  Downey, 
of    California,    Ms. 
Kastenmeier,      Mr 
Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

ROYBAL.    Mr.    SOLARZ,    Mr. 

Stokes.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  protect   .. 
tional  rights  of  citizens  of  the  U 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  inv 
privacy  by  prohibiting  the  use 
graph  for  certain  purposes;   to  tl 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  direct  the  _. 
the  Treasury  to  compensate  Stat^ 
of  local  government  for  the  loss  o 
erty    tax    revenues   due    to    the 
status  of  certain  real  estate  ^.^^ 
or  occupied  by  foreign  countries 
national  organizations;  to  the 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  McPALL : 
H.R.  4626.  A  bill  to  amend  tltl  ( 
States  Code,  to  allow  credit  for 
retirement  purposes  for  time  -^. 
nese-Amerlcans  in  World  War  II  , 
camps;  to  the  Committee  on  Posi 
Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.R,   4627.  A  bill  to  authorize 
tions   for   the   Jellyfish   control 
fiscal  years  1978.  1979.  and  1980; 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  _ 
By   Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Ma 
himself.    Mr.    Ashley 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Giaimo. 
FORD,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Macuike,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr 
Mr.  Murtha)  : 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  authorize 
Of  the  Treasury  to  invest  public 
for  other  ourposes:   Jointly,  to 
tees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJl.  4629.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
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service  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Levitas,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Sisk,    Mr. 
Orassley,      Mr.      Blanchard,      Mr. 
MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Wac- 
CONNER,    Mr.    Michel,    Mr.   AuCoik, 
and  Mr.  Ginn)  : 
H.R.  4630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   MXmPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Quie, 
Mr.   KtLDEE,  Mr.  Mitchell  of   New 
York,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott,   Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Sharp, 
Mr.  Hughes,   Mr.   Eilberg,   and   Mr. 
YoTTNc  of  Mlsosurl) : 
H.R.  4631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and   Treatment   Act   to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depleting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.   4632.    A   bill    to   repeal   the   changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  In  the 
exclusion  for  sick  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN: 
H.R.  4633.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
price  and  Income  protection  for  farmers  for 
the  1977  crops,  to  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  4634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  geographic  boundaries  of  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Federal  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  provide  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlslon  Act  to  give 
Increased  protection  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  adoption 
of  more  than  two  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  adoption  ex- 
penses which  are  properly  attributable  to 
medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
the  adopted  child;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  and  Mr.  Plorio)  : 
H.R.  4638.  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
and  miscellaneous  amendments  to  provisions 
relating  to  vocational  education  contained  In 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

H.R.  4639.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.R.  4640.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try rendering  services  In  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce:  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice; to  require  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  certain  findings  in  con- 


nection with  Commission  actions  authoriz- 
ing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  aud 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  4641.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.    4642.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and  to  otherwise 
require  the  labels  on  foods  and  food  prod- 
ucts to  disclose  all  of  their  Ingredients  and 
any  changes  In  their  Ingredients,  their  nutri- 
tional content,  accurate  weight  data,  storage 
Information,   their   manufacturers,   packers, 
and  distributors,  and  their  unit  prices  and  to 
provide  for  uniform  product  grading  and  pro- 
hibit misleading  brand  names:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   ST   GERMAIN: 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  require  to  the  maxi- 
mum   extent    possible    that    all    residential 
housing  and  small  businesses  be  covered  by 
Insurance      against      catastrophic      disaster 
losses,    and    to    establish    a    new    federally 
chartered  quasi-public  corporation  to  assist 
(through  reinsurance  of  private  companies 
end  otherwise)   in  making  coverage  against 
such  losses  generally  available;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    SAWYER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bedell,    Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
BuRGENER,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,   Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Olickman,      Mr.       Goodling,      Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Hyde,    Mr.    Kindness, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.     Regula,    Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,   Mr.   Walsh,   and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.R.  4644.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments   In    the    salaries    of    Members    of 
Congress:    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4645.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Burcener,   Mr.   Burke  of  Flor- 
ida,   Mr,    Derwinski,    Mr.    Heftel, 
Mr.     Hyde.     Mr.     Hannaford.      Mr. 
Ichord.    Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr.    Krebs, 
Mr.   Lott.   Mr.   Mathis,   Mr.   Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.   PuRSELL,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4646.   A  bill   to  require  that  specific 
alien  and  citizenship  status  information  be 
provided   prior   to   the   Issuance  of    a  social 
security  card,  to  require  that  social  security 
cards    which    cannot   be   duplicated    be    Is- 
sued,  to   require   that   these   cards   be    pre- 
sented   to    employers    by    prosoectlve    em- 
ployees   before    obtaining    emplovment,    to 
provide     penalties     aprainst     employers     for 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nolan, 

andMr.  Symms)  : 

H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 

Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  and  for  othei 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By    Mr.    SYMMS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Broomfield,    Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Krueger,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Pritchard,   Mr.  Quayle,   Mr.   Ryan, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Won   Pat,   Mr.   Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.   4648.   A  bill   to  expand   the   medical 
freedom  of  choice  of  consumers  by  amending 
the  Federal   Food,   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act 
to  provide  that  drugs  will  be  regulated  under 
that  act  solely  to  assure  their  safety:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
payments  Into  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Timber  Sales  Procedures  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purposes  of  studying,  and  making  recom- 
mendations with   respect   to,   procedures   by 
which  timber  Is  sold  by  the  Forest  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   YATRON: 
H.R.  4651.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civilian  employees  of 
the  National  Guard  certain  rights  of  mem- 
bers of  the  competitive  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 
H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  facilitate  utilization 
by  Alaska  Native  Regional  Corporations  of 
assignments  of  payments  from  the  Alaska 
Native  fund  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of   1967  to 
remove  the  65-year   age  limitation;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duty 
on  unmounted  underwater  lenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
Investigations  of  a  potential  water  resource 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island: 
H.R.  4656.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  theft  of 
any  ra.dlo  communications  device  which  l^ 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  transportation, 
sale,  or  receipt  of  any  stolen  radio  communi- 
cations device  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  to  exempt  antique 
articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
from  the  importation  prohibitions  in  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  l*:arinc 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr 
Thompson,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North    Carolina.    Mr,    Shuster.    Mr. 


Blouin,   Mrs.   Pettis,    Mr.    Cornell, 
Mr.    PuRSELL,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Michael  O.  Myers 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Le 
Fante,  and  Mr.  Corrada)  : 
H.R.  4659.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  extend  th.-; 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
in  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.   4660.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity  for   in.spection   of   tax  returns   and    the 
disclosure  of  Information  contained   there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  4661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revl.se  certain  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  the   veterans'  edu- 
cational program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     COHEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Cleveland,    Mr.    Maguire,    Mr.    Mc- 
Clory,  and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
the  fees  payable  to  agents  or  attorneys  who 
represent  veterans  In  allowed  claims  under 
the  veterans  laws  shall  be  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator    rather     than     deducted     from 
amounts  awarded  under  the  claims;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  attor- 
neys' fees  allowed  in  administrative  or  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  under  that  title  (or  under 
title  XVIII  of  such  act).  In  cases  where  the 
claimants  are  successful,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare rather  than  deducted  from  the  amounts 
awarded  claimants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cochran  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.     Hughes,     Mr.     Jenrette,     Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Murrhy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.    Weaver,    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  ser- 
vices performed  ty  chiropractors;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Mean.s,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.   4665.  A   bill  to   amend   chapter  5  of 
title   37,   United   States   Code,   to   revise   the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  medical  of- 
ficers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nolan,   Mr.   Panetta.   Mr.   Scheuer. 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Ms.  Mikulski)  : 
H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  authorize  In  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration designed  to  advance  the  technology 
of  removing  oil  spills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.   Jeffords,    Mr.    Kostmayfr.    Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  MoiTL,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Micheal  O.  Myers, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Simon,  Ms.  Spell- 
man,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4667.  A  bill  to  authorize  In  the  Envl- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 


stration designed  to  advance  the  technology 
of  removing  oil  spills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 
ByMr.  FITHIAN: 
H.R.  4668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  used  In  the  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  a  trademarked  soft  drink 
product  or  a  trademarked  private  label  food 
product  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful  per 
se;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

ByMr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  4669.  A  bill  to  e.stablish  a  program  for 
repairing  and  replacing  unsafe  highway 
bridges;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sharp)  : 
H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not    have    the    amount    of   such    pension   or 
compensation  redviced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to   discontinued,    because    of    Increases    in 
monthly    social    .security    benefits;     to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  4671.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress    with    respect   to    the   .structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce:   to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service:   to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission   to  make  certain   findings 
in  connection  with  Commission  actions  au- 
thorizing specialized  carriers;   and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4672.  A  bill  to  establish  requirements 
for  notification  of  Congress  before  the  clo- 
sure of.  or  significant  reduction  In  force  at, 
any  military  installation  is  carried  out;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increa.ses  In  monthly  social  security  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  4674.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  to  redesig- 
nate .such  areas  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Wil- 
derness Area,  to  withdraw  certain  authorities 
for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle  use  within 
such  area,  to  increase  the  payments  made  to 
counties  respecting  such  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.   4675.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred 
for  regularly  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  normal 
tourist  cla.ss  fare  for  such  transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  4676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade   Developnient    and    Assistance    Act   of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  act  for  a  period  of  4  years,   to 
provide  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
be  reimbursed  for  commodities  made  avail- 
able  under   title   II   from  price   support   in- 
ventories at  the  export  price  therefor,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  International  Relations,  and  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of  California    (for 
himself,      Mr.      McFaix,      and      Mr. 
Santini)  : 
H.R.  4677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of   critical   scenic,   environmental,    and 
outdoor  recreational   values  of  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin  in  California  and  Nevada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  JONES  of 

self,  Mr.  Andrews  of 

Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  .  . 
SON    of   California 
Krdeger,  Mr. 
Pall.  Mr.  Muspht  of 
Nolan.  Mrs.  Pettis.  ^ 
H.R.  4678.  A  bUl  to  provld* 
gency  Feed  Program;    to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve 
realistic  various  provisions 
billty   for   aid   to    families    w,., 
children  and  the  admlnistratio  n 
families   with   dependent   chi] 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ways  anrl  Means. 

By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  4680.  A  bill  to  amend 
and  Community  Development 
provide  supplementary  commi 
ment  block  grant  assistance  tc 
with    high    unemployment    d 
national  economic  conditions, 
purposes;    to   the    Committee 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILPORD: 
HJl.  4681.  A  bin  to  provide 
mendatlons  transmitted  to  the 
der  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
effect  only  upon  approval  by  th 
eliminate   automatic    cost-of-1 
menta  of  certain  legislative 
Judicial    salaries,    and    for    \. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  *  ^ 
ClvU  Service,  and  the  Judldarir 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  encourage 
stltutlons  to  help  meet  the  ci 
the  communities  In  which  they 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4683.  A  bUl  to  provide 
statement  of  civil  service  retir 
annuities  for  certain  widows 
whose  remarriages  occurred  >. 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
H.R.  4684.  A  bill  to  amend 
curlty  Act  by  adding  thereto  a 
which    will    provide    Insurance 
costs  of  catastrophic  Illness,  by  « 
medicaid  program  with  a  Pedera 
sistance  plan  for  low-lneome  pe 
adding  a  new  tlUe  XV  thereto 
encourage    and    facilitate    the 
through  private  Insxirance 
health    Insurance    at    reasonable 
charges,  and  for  other  purposes 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  'a 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  4685.  A  bill  to  provide 
15-percent  increase  in  social 
fits    (over   and    above   any   regul 
living  Increases  In  such  benefits 
vide  that  full  social  security  _ 
based    upon    the   attainment  of 
age),  and  medicare  benefits   will 
at  age  60;  Jointly,  to  the  Comn 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for 

Andrews  of  North  Carol  1 
H.R.  4686.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Follow  Through  Act  to  extend 
Through  Program  for  1  year-  to 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PRETER: 
H.R.  4687.  A  bill  to  amend 
Social   Security   Act  so   as   to 
conditions  governing  eligibility 
sons  to  receive  dlsabUlty  insu 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  4688.   A  bUl  to  amend 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for 
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of  extending  the  program  established  by  such 
act  and  raising  the  amounts  of  coverage 
available  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  4689.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

H.R.  4690.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  require  active 
duty  of  180  days  or  more  for  eligibility  for 
veterans'  Job  counsell-ng.  training,  and 
placement;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  4691.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  certain  recreational  demonstration  project 
lands  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  4692.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  firearms; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
nn.  4693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.R.  4694.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  credit- 
able service,  for  purposes  of  retirement,  for 
certain  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.   Vander  Jact,   Mr.   Butler.   Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Prey, 
Mr.      HoRTON,     Mr.     Macuire,     Mr. 
Kastenmeiek,     Mr.      Skelton,     Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Ertel, 
Mr.    Meeds,    Mr.    Whitehttrst,    Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Lacomarsino)  : 
HJl.  4695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974;   Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Small  Business,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Steed) : 
H.R.  4696.  A  bill  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  certain  recreational  demonstration  project 
lands  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mrs.   Fenwick,   Mr.   Le   Fante,   Mr! 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Meyner,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pritchahd,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  ScL-uiz.  Ms.  Spellman,  and 
Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4697.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
cost  of   living  and  other   increased   benefits 
received  under  tlUe  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as  Income  for  pur- 
poses   of    determining    eligibility    and    the 
amount  of  benefits  of  participants  In  the 
food  stamp  program  and  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  ellgibUity  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  of  participants  in  certain  programs 
concerning  surplus  agricultural  commodities- 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (lor  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG,  Mr.  Blouik,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Emery   Mr 
Fauntroy,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr'.    Le 
Pante,  Mr.  Long  of  Marvland,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Ms.   Mikulski,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  PRrrcH- 
ARD,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
HR.  4698.  A  bill   to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Secimty  Act  to  make  certain  that 
indmduals  otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid 
benefits  do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have 
the  amount  of  such  benefits  reduced,  because 
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of  Increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
BEHLiNc.  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Hol- 
LAKn,    Mr.    Le   Pante,    Mr.    Lcjng   of 
Maiyland,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Muhphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz  Ms 
Spellman.  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will   not  have   the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNc,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Buchanan 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr 
Fauntroy,    Mrs.    Penvwck,    Mr.    Lk 
Pante,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland    Mrs 
Meyner.   Ms.   Mikulski.   Mr.   Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  PRrrcH- 
ARD,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs. 
Spellman.  and  Mr.  Waxman)  ■ 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act   to   make   certain   that  reciolenti 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  reclDlents  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  of  benefits  reduced  because  of  in- 
crea.s€s  In  monthly  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
HR.  4701.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans- 
Administration  Hospital  In  St.  Albans    N  Y 
as  the  "Henry  Schuman  Veterans'  Hospital"-' 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  FITHTAN: 
H.J.  Res.   311.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  John 
L.   Burton,  Mr.   Drinan,  Mr.  Kemp, 
and  Mr.  Ottincer)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    142.   Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess 
Its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
born harp  peals;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relatl-^ns. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.    Con.   Res.    143.   Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land;   to    the    Committee    on    International 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BALDUS: 
H.    Res.    383.    Resolution    requesting    the 
President  to  covene  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXTI  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou<=e  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  Members  who  may  Introduce 
Jointly  any  bill,  memorial,  or  resolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  ruJe  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
regulation  of  unpatented  mining  claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  South 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  McCarren-Perguson 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
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State  of  Utah,  relative  to  providing  warn- 
ing to  individuals  that  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  may  be  hazardous  to  their 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

36.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
the  development  of  a  national  income  main- 
tenance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XX,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JACOBS  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4702) 
for  the  relief  of  Midwest  Cruises,  Inc.,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  383 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  Of  Illinois: 

(1)  On  page  2,  after  line  7.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  "(c)": 

"(c)  The  select  committee  shall  recom- 
mend such  amendments  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  clause  4(e)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  receiving 
and  Investigating  complaints  alleging  official 
misconduct  and  for  otherwise  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  clause  4(e)." 

(2)  On  page  2,  after  line  7,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  "(d) : 

"(d)  The  select  committee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations for  establishing  a  systematic 
and  periodic  audit  procedure  for  all  informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  by  H.  Res.  287 
(95th  Congress),  Including  the  expenses  and 
allowances  of  House  Members,  committees 
and  officers." 

(3)  On  page  2,  at  line  8,  strike  all  of  sub- 
section "(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(a)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nineteen  Members  of  the  House,  ten 
from  the  majority  party  and  nine  from  the 
minority  party,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman." 

(4)  On  page  3,  after  line  9,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.sectior'   ''c)": 

"(c)(1)  Any  intc.pretive  regulations 
adopted  by  the  select  committee  shall  be 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  House  from 
the  date  of  such  publication  unless  the 
House  adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
regulations. 

"(2)  Any  resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  If  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  not  reported  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  within  10  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  House  after  Its 
Introduction,  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

"(3)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  only  be 
made  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  matter) , 
and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
Is  not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 
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"(4)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter. 

"(5)  When  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  resolution,  it  Is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  prlvUeged  and  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and 
it  is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(6)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  four  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(7)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  virlthout  debate." 

An  Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Sub- 
stitute Offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 
to  House  Resolution  383:  Strike  all  after  the 
"Resolved"  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Resolved.  That  there  Is  established  !n  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee"). 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
consider  and  may  report  to  the  House  on 
any  bills  or  resolutions  which  may  Include 
provisions  Incorporating  and  integrating  Into 
permanent  law  applicable  provisions  and  ap- 
propriate modifications  of  rule  XLIII,  rule 
XLIV,  rule  XLV,  rule  XLVI,  and  rule  XLVII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  which  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  by  the  Speaker.  The  select 
committee  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  the  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  it. 

"(b)  The  select  committee  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  adopt  regulations,  and  may  issue 
advisory  opinions,  respecting  the  application 
of  rule  XLIII,  rule  XLIV,  rule  XLV,  rule 
XLVI,  and  rule  XLVII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  The  select  committee  shall  recom- 
mend such  amendments  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  clause  4(e)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  receiving 
and  Investigating  complaints  alleging  official 
misconduct  and  for  otherwise  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  clause  4(e) ." 

"(d)  The  select  committee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations for  establishing  a  systematic 
and  periodic  audit  procedure  for  all  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  disclosed  by  H.  Res. 
287  (95th  Congress),  Including  the  expenses 
and  allowances  of  House  Members,  commit- 
tees and  officers." 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  nineteen  Members  of  the  House, 
ten  from  the  majority  party  and  nine  from 
the  minority  party,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman." 

"(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Member"  means  a  representative  In,  or  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


"Sec.  4.  (a)  Insofar  as  applicable,  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XI,  clauses  1,  2,  and  3,  shall 
apply  to  the  select  committee. 

"(b)  Any  bills  or  resolutions  and  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  select  committee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  same  manner  as  though 
reported  from  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House. 

"(c)  The  select  committee  may  utilize  the 
services  of  the  staffs  of  committees  and  com- 
missions of  the  House. 

"Sec.  5.  Subject  to  the  adoption  of  expense 
resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  select  committee  may  Incur  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  Its  duties  under 
section  2  of  this  resolution. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  authority  tt  the  select 
committee  to  report  bills  and  resolutions 
referred  to  It  shall  expire  on  September  30. 
1977. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  December  1.  1977,  the 
select  committee  shall  adopt  regulations  de- 
scribed in  section  2(b)   of  this  resolution. 

"(c)(1)  Any  Interpretive  regulations 
adopted  by  the  select  committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Congressional  Record  and  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  House  from  the 
date  of  such  publication  unless  the  House 
adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the  regu- 
lations. 

"(2)  Any  resolution  of  disapproval  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules;  If 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  reported  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  within  10  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  House  after 
Its  Introduction,  It  shall  be  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
"(3)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  only  be 
made  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
matter),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(4)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter. 

"(5)  When  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
reported,  or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  resolution.  It  Is  at  any 
time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

"(6)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  four  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 
"(7)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate." 

"Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  expire 
on  December  31,  1977,  and  Its  records,  files, 
and  material  shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct." 
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The  Senate  met  In  executive 
the  expiration  of  the  recess 
ridlan  and  was  called  to  oider 
Richard  Stone,  a  Senator  fipm 
of  Florida. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schiff,  I  director  of 
chaplaincy  of  the  Greater  » [iami  Jewish 
Federation.  Miami,  Fla.,  offpred  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Thou   hast 
ms: 

edifice,  they 
it. — Psalms 

Anierlcan  Gov- 

)y  Thee,  oh 

200  years 

dedicated 

arthitects  who 

sustained  this  con- 


these 
wl  h 


Ruler    of    the    Universe 
taught  us  in  the  Book  of  Psa 

Except  the  Lord  build  the 
labour  in  vain  that  build 
127:  1. 

This  edifice  called  the 
ernment  was  surely  built 
Lord.  For  throughout 
Thou  hast  provided  us 
men  and  women,  noble 
have  fashioned  and 
secrated  edifice. 

Bless,  we  pray,  these 
Moses    the    lawgiver    was 
Servant    of    the    Lord"    ( 
34:  5),  so  may  these 
main  servants  of  Thine, 
ing  with  humility  and 
needs  of  our  citizenry. 

We  ask  for  Thy  blessings 
tion.  From  the  dawn's  ear 
hast  created  this  land  as  a 
tired,    the    poor,    the 
yearning  to  breathe  free 
material  of  justice,  liberty 
opportimity  Thou  hast 
here  on  Earth. 

Imbue  us  with  the 
worthy  of  this  gift.  May  this 
as  an  inspiring  beacon  w 
dispel  the  darkness  of 
and  will  guide  the  ship  of 
home  to  the  port  of  peace.  Aihen. 


legislators.  As 

;alled    "The 

I  )euteronomy 

lawgivers  ever  re- 

alwi;ys  minister- 

comp  ission  to  the 


hudi  lied 


APPOINTMENT   OF 
DENT  PRO 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  Jjro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ftie  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate 
President  pro 
Washington,  DC,  M^rch  8, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  fro|ii 
on  official   duties,   I  appoint 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  Sta 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chlir 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  p  'o  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temp  ore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  • 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thi  ,t 
nal    of    the    proceedings    4f 
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session,  on 

at  12  me- 

by  Hon. 

the  State 


4pon  our  Na- 
ught Thou 
Haven  for  the 
masses 
Fj-om  the  raw 
•  quality,  and 
created  heaven 


dedl(  atlon  to  be 

f^ation  serve 

light  will 

despajir  and  strife 

majnkind  safely 


hose 


ACTI'^G  PRESI- 
TEMP(  )RE 


Tl  MPORE, 


the  Senate 
:on.  Richard 
e  of  Florida, 

during  my 


President, 
the  Jour- 
Monday, 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    VITIATING    ORDERS     FOR 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
today  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  in  executive  session,  is  it 
not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 

QUALITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  one  nom- 
ination which  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  Calendar 
No.  53.  Charles  Hugh  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
this  nomination  is  approved,  and  there  is 
no  objection. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Charles  Hugh 
Warren,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  for  recognition  under  the 


standing  order  and.  If  the  majority  leader 
is  so  inclined,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  that  case  the  nomination  of  Paul 
C.  Warnke  would  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  C.  Warnke. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  rank 
of  ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  nomination 
today  shall  be  limited  to  6  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  but,  I  believe,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  wishes 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  tempo- 
rarily designate  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  to  control  the  time  In  op- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  control  the  time  for  the  time  being 
on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  nominations  of  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  serve  as  our  chief  SALT  ne- 
gotiator with  the  rank  of  ambassador 
and  simultaneously  as  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  President's  decision  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Warnke  for  these  two  critical 
positions  is.  In  my  view,  most  unfortu- 
nate. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  that  Mr. 
Warnke  is  not  a  newcomer  to  the  politi- 
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cal-military  field.  He  previously  served 

in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  he 
has  been  extremely  active  as  a  private 
citizen  in  propounding  his  personal  views 

on  our  Nation's  military  needs.  It  is  note- 
worthy. Mr.  President,  that  no  one  com- 
pelled Mr.  Warnke  to  participate  so  fer- 
vently in  the  so-called  national  debate 
on  defense,  but  rather  it  was  he  who 
chose  to  be  so  outspoken  on  the  wide 
range  of  issues  which  he  has  concerned 
himself  with  over  the  past  8  years.  We 
cannot  disregard  the  fact  tiiat  over  these 
past  8  years,  Mr.  Warnke's  ideas  and  at- 
titudes with  respect  to  the  priority  of 
our  defense  requirements  have,  almost 
without  exception,  been  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  our  military  and 
civilian  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch  and  the  actions  of  Congress  as 
well.  I  emphasize  that  these  differences 
in  view  were  dramatic  and  substantial 
differences,  and  I  am  grateful  that  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  accept  virtually  none  of 
his  numerous  proposals. 

The  record  will  bear  out  that  Congress 
chose  to  ignore  Mr.  Warnke's  many  rec- 
ommendations because  of  the  notable 
absence  of  any  philosophical  foundation 
or  rationale  to  his  proposals  dealing  with 
so  many  of  our  major  weapon  systems. 
As  the  years  went  by,  those  of  us  serving 
on  committees  which  review  the  defense 
budget  requests  began  to  expect  Mr. 
Warnke  to  oppose  numerous  programs 
each  year.  Predictably,  his  recommenda- 
tions were  never  accompanied  by  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  alternative  systems 
to  replace  those  which  he  considered  un- 
worthy. Predictably,  his  assorted  pro- 
posals for  defense  cuts  reflected  no  con- 
sistent pattern  of  logic  in  terms  of  our 
military  requirements  and  missions.  And 
predictably,  his  suggestions  were  re- 
jected by  this  body  because  they  were 
Incompatible  with  reality. 

The  record  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con- 
tains repeated  references  to  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's ill-conceived  notion  that  the  elimi- 
nation and  curtailment  of  so  many  of 
our  strategic  and  conventional  weapons 
systems  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  dangerously  limiting  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  United  States. 
The  record  reflects  that  Mr.  Warnke  was 
advocating  drastic  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing at  the  precise  time  that  mounting 
and  irrefutable  evidence  was  emerging 
as  to  the  nature  and  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup.  In  retrospect,  it 
Is  even  more  apparent  today  that,  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  Alexander  Haig: 

It  is  clear  that  the  capabilities  deployed 
by  the  USSR  are  not  the  product  of  some 
precipitous  shift  in  Soviet  priorities.  Rather 
they  reflect  a  determined,  sustained  effort 
dating  back  a  decade  or  more. 

Undeterred  by  evidence,  however.  Mr. 
Warnke  proceeded  in  1975  to  issue  a  call 
for  "unilateral  initiatives"  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  term  which 
Mr.  Warnke  now  chooses  to  refer  to  as 
"parallel  restraint."  with  a  rather  vague 
allusion  to  some  sort  of  "negotiating  con- 
text." It  is  this  context — he  would  have 
us  believe — that  is  the  reason  for  his 
more  conservative  choice  of  words. 


It  is  of  great  concern  to  me  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  penchant  for  a  more  conserv- 
ative choice  of  words  did  not  emerge 
until  he  was  nominated  for  these  two 
positions.  Despite  his  recent  effort  to 
portray  himself  as  one  of  considerably 
more  "hardline"  persuasions  than  is  evi- 
denced by  his  earlier  statements,  I  am 
unable  to  dismiss  the  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  his  repeated  calls  for  defense 
cuts.  To  the  contrary,  I  am  even  more 
troubled  that  Mr.  Warnke  would  mani- 
fest such  a  dramatic  change  in  his  at- 
titudes during  these  proceedings,  and 
nonetheless  Insist  that  his  fundamental 
views  were  unchanged. 

The  most  perplexing  question  relating 
to  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination  is  "what 
does  he  really  think?"  Whatever  attitude 
that  he  chooses  to  take  with  him  to  the 
SALT  talks  will  be  critical  to  the  future 
of  our  country. 

An  additional  element  of  concern  to 
me  is  the  President's  recommendation 
that  Mr.  Warnke  serve  simultaneously 
as  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  the  chief  U.S. 
SALT  negotiator.  The  statutory  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of 
ACDA  are  such  that  he  is  expected  to  be 
a  so-called  arms  control  advocate.  Quite 
properly,  his  perspective  on  new  weapons 
systems  and  their  development  should 
focus  solely  on  the  potential  impact  that 
these  systems  may  have  on  arms  control 
negotiations  and  potential  agreements. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  expect  our  SALT  negotiator 
to  have  a  much  broader  perspective  on 
our  national  security.  He  must  function 
as  much  more  than  simply  an  arms  con- 
trol advocate.  He  must  recognize  and 
respect  military  requirements  as  attested 
to  and  confirmed  by  the  military  and 
civilian  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  is  troublesome  to  me  that  the 
President  would  expect  a  single  indi- 
vidual to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  positions  in  our 
Government  which  are  significantly 
different  in  scope. 

In  reviewing  the  extensive  public 
record  refiecting  Mr.  Warnke's  stated 
positions  and  recommendations,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  these  very 
basic  questions: 

First,  what  do  Mr.  Warnke's  many  pro- 
posals over  these  8  years  suggest  with 
respect  to  his  judgment  of  the  changing 
military  balance? 

Second.  Is  there  any  consistent  pattern 
or  underlying  logic  to  the  body  of  his 
recommendations?  In  what  position 
would  the  United  States  be  had  his  past 
recommendations  been  accepted? 

Third,  how  will  the  Soviet  Union's 
perception  of  Mr.  Warnke  and  his  views 
affect  the  outcome  of  SALT? 

And,  how  will  the  American  people's 
perception  of  Mr.  Warnke  affect  public 
attitudes  with  respect  to  any  SALT 
agreement  which  he  may  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

In  conclusion,  It  is  my  view  that  the 
paramount  issues  in  this  matter  are 
Mr.  Warnke's  judgment  and  credibility, 
his  attempts  to  convey  a  dramatically 
different  attitude  during  his  confirma- 


tion proceedings,  and  the  potential  im- 
pact of  a  lack  of  public  confidence  in  his 
effectiveness  as  a  negotiator  to  the  SALT 
talks.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  this  body  have  every  right 
to  demand  a  SALT  negotiator  in  whom 
they  can  have  complete  and  imques- 
tloned  confidence.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Paul  C.  Warnke  is  that  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me,  because  I  wish  to  address  myself 
to  the  same  subject. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has. 
for  several  days,  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke 
as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  also  as  chief  nego- 
tiator for  the  United  States  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  SALT  discussions. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
have,  because  of  their  responsibility  with 
regard  to  military  matters,  a  more  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  arms  and  na- 
tional defense  problems  of  the  United 
States  than  is  ordinarily  available  to 
Members  generally. 

It  should  be  then  a  matter  of  impor- 
tant concern  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
that  there  has  been  evident  during  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Warnke's  fitness  for 
the  dehcate  and  dangerous  task  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated,  a  profound  and 
widespread  skepticism  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
the  fitness  of  Mr.  Warnke  for  such  a  post, 
and  such  a  mission. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The  most 
extended  and  damaging  criticism  of  Mr. 
Warnke  has  been  developed  over  these 
several  days  of  hearings  by  a  number  of 
senior  Democrats  on  the  committee.  This 
matter  is  too  profoundly  serious  to  the 
welfare,  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
partisan  basis. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  the  ques- 
tion of  national  survival — for  this,  in- 
deed, is  at  stake — would  cause  us  all  to 
look  at  this  nomination  with  a  care  and 
a  degree  of  objectivity  commensurate 
with  its  profound  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

During  committee  hearings,  the  most 
careful  attention  was  given  to  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's past  history  with  regard  to  various 
kinds  of  weapons  systems.  One  senior 
member  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
for  example,  listed  13  important,  even 
decisive  weapons  systems,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Warnke  in  recent  years  has  publicly 
opposed.  Mr.  Warnke  was  willing  to  con- 
fess he  had  opposed  all  13. 

Now  one  could  understand  opposition 
to  one  or  two,  or  even  perhaps  half  of 
these  weapons  systems.  Some  Senators 
have  found  reason  for  opposing  a  number 
of  these  systems. 

What  is  striking  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Warnke  is  that  he  opposed  all  of  these 
systems,  not  just  one  or  two  or  three. 
Despite  the  various  rationalizations 
which  can  be  offered  for  opposition  to  any 
particular  system.  It  Is  alarming  to  find 
such  a  wholesale,  unanimous,  opposition 
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that  we  must  suppose  an 
titude  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Is  antagonistic  to  the 
defense  systems  in  the  Unitec 
must  keep  in  mind  that  such 
has  been  maintained  steadi 
years,  despite  the  great 
Soviet  military  power. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the 
What  alarms  me  is  that 
despite  the  historical  lessons 
20  or  30  years,  has  retaine< 
primordial  Innocence  about 
ness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  sincere  and  trustworthy 
history  since  World  War  n 
and  clearly  on  this  point. 

What   bothers   me,   and 
deeply,  is  Mr.  Wamke's 
lack  of  concern  with  the 
tary  buildup  and  the  Soviet 
of    government    after 
other  words,  I  sense  in  Mr 
titude,  a  position  that  to  me 

the  dominant,  obvious  ^ 

Carter  administration  relativi 
affairs— namely  a  position  o] 
1.  cannot  support  this,  for  you 
bit  older  than  most  people  in 
ber  and  I  can  recall  in  the 
England,  then  a  world  pow 
than  the  United  States,  show 
attitude  toward  Adolph  Hitler 
very  vividly  how  Britain  felt  i 
along"  with  the  Nazis,  and  w( 
In  the  World  War  n. 

I  pray  that  I  am  wrong 
as  I  have  ever  been  about 
and  intentions  of  the  Carter 
tion.  But  I  have  a  sinking 
we  are  brewing  a  pot  of  wea 
is    already    being    recognize^ 
friends  around  the  world.  If 
course  of  weakness  in  this 
ing,  we  could  well  find  ourselves 
toward  world  war  III. 

It  is  my  belief  Mr.  Wamke'i 
views,  over  many  years  of  timi ; 
tially  compromise  his  position 
tiator  for  the  United  States, 
is  shared  by  an  important  _ 
Armed    Services    Committee 
been  examining  his 
the  last  several  days.  One  m 
reading  Mr.  Wamke's  previoi^ 
and  listening  to  him  testify 
prospect  of  Mr.  Warnke  in 
negotiator  with  the  Soviet 
me  to  death." 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  I 
port  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
either  the  post  of  chief  . 

SALT  discussions,  or  as 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Should  Mr.  Warnke  be 
these  nominations  let  me 
comment : 

Any  agreement  that  may  be 
by  Mr.  Warnke,  given  his  . 
history.  Is  certain  to  receive  _„. 
cf  this  body,  a  very,  very  close 
tion. 

One  question  that  arises  in  _ 
this :  Will  we  destroy  the  good 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  Kissin 
years?  Will  we  make  it  difficult 
possible,  for  the  rest  of  the 
derstand  a  degenerating  ... 
part  of  our  country  toward 
that  face  the  world?  Will  it 
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ation a  meaningless  gesture,  and  will  it 
reduce  further  the  position  of  the  United 
States? 

I  have  seen  lately  In  the  press  articles 
that  attribute  this  attitude  against  Mr. 
Warnke  to  "hawks."  and  in  particular 
the  writer  of  the  article  I  hold  in  my 
hand  said  that  "the  Senate  hawks  are 
a  leftover  product  of  the  cold  war." 

If  we  are  to  be  called  hawks,  then  I 
think  the  great  majority  of  Americans, 
who  treasure  the  idea  that  they  are 
Americans  and  who  are  willing  to  defend 
their  country,  would  be  called  hawks.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  this  country  being  willing  to 
stand  up  for  his  country. 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
President  can  win  over  a  great  many  of 
those  who  have  voted  with  the  hawks 
out  of  fear  that  they  would  otherwise 
be  called  soft  on  communism.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  of 
us  who  oppcse  Dr.  Warnke  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  communism.  Com- 
munism, to  my  mind,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  dominant  problem.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union, 
regardless  of  what  type  of  communism 
they  may  embrace  at  the  time,  will  even- 
tually be  successful  in  their  announced 
intention  of  taking  over  the  world. 

That  is  why  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  Dr.  Warnke — and  I  might  say 
also  we  are  very,  very  fearful  about  the 
Carter  administration's  now  very  obvi- 
ous pointing  toward  a  softness  toward 
any  enemy — are  deeply  concerned.  We 
do  not  necessarily  need  a  hard  head  in 
that  Job,  but  we  need  a  man  of  convic- 
tion, a  man  who  has  had  some  continu- 
ity in  his  attitude  toward  the  armament 
of  this  country  and  the  responsibility  of 
this  country  in  the  world  we  live  In — a 
dangerous  world  that  requires  power  on 
our  part,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Power 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  yet  we  find 
supposedly  the  brightest  young  man  in 
Georgia  virtually  declaring  war  every 
day  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  countries  in  Africa  which  have 
not  yet  made  the  decision  as  to  what 
they  will  do  about  segregation  or  deseg- 
regation, a  decision  we  made  long,  long 
ago. 

So  down  the  line,  the  appointments  of 
President  Carter  so  far  to  a  great  extent 
give  this  Republican  a  very  great  deal  to 
worry  about.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
drift  of  our  country  away  from  a  posi- 
tion that  was  not  too  strong  to  begin 
with  to  a  position  of  growing  weakness, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  find  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  any  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  with  Panama,  because  we 
may  appear  so  weak  to  that  part  of  the 
world  that  they  will  demand  anything 
they  want. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Middle 
East  if  we  continue  to  say,  "No,  we  are 
not  going  to  sell  you  weapons  systems. 
You  can  buy  them  from  the  French  or 
you  can  buy  them  from  the  West  Ger- 
mans or  you  can  buy  them  from  any 
country,  but  we  are  not  going  to  sell  you 
the  sinews  of  war  when  the  sinews  of 
war  are  going  to  be  bought  and  bought 
and  bought." 

The  only  reason  the  Carter  adminis- 


tration, in  my  mind.  Is  holding  back  on 
these  decisions  of  whether  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  ourselves  or  allow  our  allies  to 
buy  it  is,  because  they  are  in  a  period 
of  great  uncertainty,  uncertainty  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  rash  promises  made 
by  our  President  during  a  long,  heated, 
and  involved  campaign.  Having  been  in 
that  position.  I  can  tell  the  Senate  one 
makes  promises  and  that  night  wishes 
they  had  never  made.  Now  these  prom- 
ises are  coming  home  bearing  the  chick- 
ens that  started  out  as  little  ones  and 
coming  back  as  rather  big  ones. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  concern 
only  about  Mr.  Warnke.  Were  It  about 
Mr.  Warnke  alone  we  could  probably 
learn  to  live  with  him.  But  my  concern 
is  a  much  greater  one.  Where  are  we 
headed?  What  is  this  country  coming  to 
if  this  administration  continues,  time 
after  time  after  time,  to  appoint  men 
to  very  serious  positions  involving  our 
national  posture  as  a  military  nation,  as 
a  suppoi;ed  leader  in  economics  in  this 
world,  when  we  find  men  coming  Into 
these  positions  who  are  opposed  to  weap- 
ons systems;  who  are  offering  tried,  worn 
out,  disproved  methods  of  helping  our 
economy;  who  are  not  taking  st.eps  we 
all  had  prayed  that  Mr.  Carter,  with  his 
youth,  his  determination,  and  the  avail- 
ability to  him  of  very  high-class  people 
in  his  own  party,  would  be  taking  and 
making  better  decisions  than  he  is  mak- 
ing now? 

To  me  Mr.  Warnke  is  just  one  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Two  minutes  will 
hardly  enable  me  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  just  take  2 
minutes  and  sur:.  up  in  shorter  words. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
all  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas  for  olTerlng  me  all  the  time 
I  need.  That  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  sum  up.  This 
Senator  from  the  little  State  of  Arizona, 
way  out  in  the  West,  is  not  feeling  secure 
in  the  way  this  country  is  drifting.  I 
would  hope  and  pray  that  the  President 
of  our  country  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  become  weak,  you  cannot 
even  give  the  appearance  of  weakness, 
whether  it  Is  in  the  United  Nations, 
whether  it  is  in  any  conference  with  any 
other  country,  and  particularly  where 
it  involves  the  safety  and  the  future  not 
only  of  the  freedom  of  our  country  but, 
remember,  we  are  the  last  hope  of  free- 
dom in  this  world.  The  free  people  of 
this  world  now  number  less  than  18  per- 
cent where  last  year  they  numbered  20 
percent  and  5  years  ago  they  nimibered 
30  percent.  We  are  on  the  losing  end  of 
this  thing. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  these  slick  skids 
greased  anymore  by  the  grease  of  in- 
competence and  the  grease  of  insecurity 
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and  the  grease  of  unsureness  about  the 
greatness  of  this  country  which  can  be 
achieved  if  we  just  let  this  country  be 
America  and  quit  allowing  it  to  be  fiddled 
around  with  by  people  who  do  not  have 
the  best  interests  of  our  whole  country 
and  the  freedom  of  all  our  people  in 
their  hearts. 

I  have  to  oppose  Mr.  W^arnke  and  I  so 
told  him  in  a  meeting  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Again  I  thank  my  friend  from  Texas 
for  having  yielded. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  such 
time  as  he  may  rcQuire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missis-sippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
believe  I  will  not  consume  more  than  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  matter 
of  special  Interest  held  3  full  days 
of  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  also 
to  be  Ambassador  in  relation  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  negotiations.  Mr. 
Warnke  was  entirely  willing  to  testify 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  willingly  and  promptly  accepted  our 
invitation  to  appear. 

These  hearings  give  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  comity  between  Senate  commit- 
tees. It  was  clear  from  the  start,  and  I 
so  stated,  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
these  nominations.  However,  it  was 
equally  clear  that  there  was  an  overlap 
of  very  important  interest  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  chairman,  I  had 
several  discussions  with  Senator  Spark- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  this  matter  and  in  a  spir- 
it of  cooperation  and  with  full  disclosure 
to  each  other,  both  committees  took  tes- 
timony on  this  highly  important  nomi- 
nation in  this  special  field  of  common  in- 
terest— arms  control  and  arms  limita- 
tion. I  believe  this  approach  served  the 
Senate  well  in  developing  the  facts  and 
making  a  substantial  record  in  this  high- 
ly important  subject  matter. 

After  hearing  two  witnesses  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Warnke,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  voted  not  to 
vote  specifically  on  the  nomination  or 
file  a  report  as  a  committee.  Instead,  we 
filed  copies  of  the  recorded  hearings  with 
the  Senate.  That  means  printed  copies 
of  our  recorded  hearings.  This  action 
clearly  strengthens  and  shows  the  prece- 
dence of  committee  jurisdiction  on  im- 
portant matters  of  this  kind. 

T  think  matters  of  this  kind  are  highly 
important,  Mr.  President.  The  Senate 
has  to  act  on  important  matters  in  large 
measure  through  its  Committees.  This 
question  of  jurisdiction  is  always  a 
serious  matter.  I  believe,  and  our  com- 
mittee certainly  believes,  that  the  way 


to  protect  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  com- 
mittee is  to  respect  another  committee's 
jurisdiction.  In  that  way,  we  have 
stronger  committees  and  a  better  par- 
liamentary body. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
gravest  threat  to  mankind  and  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  country  today  Ls 
this  matter  of  the  possible  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  One  of  my  greatest  con- 
cerns is  that  for  whatever  the  reason — 
whether  by  purpose  or  by  accident — the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  could  be  in- 
itiated. I  have  said  many  times  that 
man  has  been  imable  to  outlaw  war,  but 
that  man  has  made  weapons  which,  as 
a  practical  matter,  outlaw  large  scale 
war  as  an  international  act.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  nuclear  weapons  and  to  their 
devastating  elTects.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  problems  that  go  with  this 
regulation  and  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
problem  known  to  mankind. 

If  at  all  possible,  we  must  have  an 
agreement  whicli  will  limit  the  danger 
of  using  nuclear  weapons.  Every  possible 
efTort  based  on  reason  and  common 
sense  must  be  made  toward  this  goal. 
We  must  try  and  try  again  and  keep 
on  trying  to  limit  this  danger.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  we  continue  to  try,  we  will 
finally  find  a  way.  What  we  do,  or  fail 
to  do,  in  this  field  can  literally  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  mankind  on  major 
parts  of  this  planet,  including  our  own 
country. 

I  emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
matters,  Mr.  President,  because  I  think 
we  sometimes  get  into  animated  dis- 
cussion and  have  grave  concerns  about 
matters  which  by  comparison,  are  of 
small  importance.  Tlie  overall  Uiing 
here  is  that  at  least  two  major  nations 
now  not  only  have  the  weaponry  but 
the  delivery  systems  which  can  liter- 
ally destroy  almost  any  spot  or  place 
on  the  globe  that  they  might  wish  to 
destroy.  In  turn,  they  could  literally 
destroy  each  other. 

I  emphasize  this,  too,  because  some- 
times it  is  said  that  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  any  kind  of  an  agreement.  I 
emphasize  that  we  must  keep  trying  un- 
til we  do  find  it. 

I  am  not  mentioning  here  the  matter 
of  verification,  which  is  of  the  highest 
possible  importance.  We  have  certain  fa- 
cilities in  that  field,  of  course;  otherwise, 
we  would  not  be  talking  seriously  about 
arms  limitation.  Much  is  known,  and  we 
are  far,  far  more  advanced  in  that  field 
than  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  noticed  with  interest,  and  fully  sup- 
port the  idea,  that  Representative  Price, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  the  House,  is  initiating  hear- 
ings soon,  which  will  bring  into  review 
again  the  situation  as  to  just  where  we  do 
stand  on  this  question  of  verification  of 
obedience  to  agreements  once  made. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Warnke  has  been 
an  advocate  of  certain  positions  relating 
to  our  military  posture  for  so  long  and 
with  such  vigor  that  I  believe  it  weakens 
his  ability — and  he  is  a  man  of  outstand- 
ing ability — to  carry  on  negotiations  and 
bring  back  a  treaty  that  can  be  accepted. 


When  I  say  it  weakens  that  ability,  I 
mean  it  very  substantially  puts  him  at 
a  disadvantage  as  a  negotiator,  espe- 
cially. His  testimony  shows  clearly  that 
he  has  been  on  one  side  of  a  long,  and  at 
times,  strident  debate  about  the  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
an  able  and  articulate  spokesman  for 
those  positions. 

I  do  not  question  in  the  least  his 
patriotism  or  anything  in  tliat  field.  I  am 
talking  about  his  sponsoring  his  posi- 
tions. His  testimony  also  shows  that  he 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  and  even  a 
leader  for  one  side  of  the  important  and 
complex  debate  surrounding  nuclear 
weapons.  While  Mr.  Warnke  is  to  be 
complimented  on  his  abilities  as  advocate 
and  spokesman.  I  cannot  see — and  I  have 
tried  to  see — how  he  can  avoid  being 
forced  to  carry  the  burden  of  his  past 
statements  and  strong  advocacy  of  cer- 
tain positions  which  he  has  had  a  long 
while  and  stated  many  times  over.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  this  burden  would 
be  too  much  to  bear  in  carrying  out  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mat- 
ters as  important  and  vital  as  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  It  would 
also  be  too  much  to  bear  this  burden  in 
developing  sound  and  acceptable  posi- 
tions for  the  United  States  to  adopt  in 
this  matter. 

I  reach  those  conclusions  reluctantly, 
but  they  are  firm,  nevertheless. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke  as 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  negotiator  for 
SALT  raises  the  gravest  kind  of  doubts 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  this  step  is  the 
best  approach  for  our  country  at  this 
time.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be,  in  the  end,  the  chief  negotiator 
for  us  in  this  important  matter.  This  is 
especially  true  for  President  Carter,  who 
has  demonstrated  his  own  natural  abili- 
ties in  the  field  of  persuasion  and  nego- 
tiation. I  believe  it  is  President  Carter 
himself  who  gives  us  the  best  chance  to 
get  the  important  results  we  need  in 
this  negotiation.  He  should  not  be 
saddled  with  questions  of  past  positions 
of  which  he  has  had  no  part.  These  are 
the  principal  reasons  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  for 
either  of  these  important  positions. 

Negotiation  and  agreements  at  the 
SALT  talks  are  one  step,  but  not  the 
last  one.  To  be  effective,  any  agreement 
or  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  a  favorable 
two-thirds  of  all  those  Senators  present 
and  voting.  This  is  often  a  very  high 
and  difficult  margin  to  obtain. 

I  believe  the  approval  of  any  prospec- 
tive treaty  will  be  far  more  likely  if  it 
is  put  together  by  those  who  are  free 
from  controversy  in  the  subject  matter 
during  prior  years. 

Surrounded  by  suitable— and  I  repeat 
for  emphasis,  surrounded  by  suitable — 
technical  advisers,  I  frankly  believe  that 
President  Carter,  with  his  personal  skills 
and  with  his  position  of  power  and  in- 
fluence as  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  a  most  formidable  nego- 
tiator in  his  own  right.  I  have  this  con- 
fidence in  his  competency  and  his 
trustworthiness.  But  he  will  also  need 
the  best  help  possible. 
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I  wish  that  I  believed 
would  qualify  as  the  best 
but  unfortunately  Mr.  Wa 
an  image  of  himself  over 
as  to  virtually  destroy  his 
a  negotiator.  I  just  do  not 
that  Mr.  Warnke  could  be 
outstanding  value  as  a  __, 
head  of  the  Agency.  His 
advocate  In  past  years  is  . 
to  impress  the  Soviets  as 
It  is  one  thing  for 
have  Mr.   Warnke   as   one 
of  advisers  in  this  field, 
other  thing  to  have  him 
the  Agency  and  chief  ne 
these  last  positions  to  whic!  i 
Mr.  President.  I  could  not 
phasize  any  more  how 
this  entire  subject  matter 
who  is  not  versed  in  the 
these  weapons,  but  as  one 
with  this  problem  as  a 
Committee  on  Armed 
number  of  years,  and  as 
members  the  first  money 
authorized  for  the  building 
base,  I  have  seen  this  ma 
grow  to  where,  as  I  say.  I 
gravest  and  most  serious 
ate  problem  that  confronts 
world    today,   one   which 
something  about.  I  believe 
something  about  it.  May 
light  of  higher  guidance 
find  our  way. 

Mr.  President.  Mi. 
vided  the  Committee  on   . 
with  a  letter  which  makes 
testimony  that  he  pr_._ 
for  the  record.  Since  the 
Armed  Services'  hearing  . 
matter  is  closed  and  has 
printed.  I  ask  unanimous 
Mr.   Warnke's  letter  and 
together  with  my  letter  tr 
to  all  members  of   the 
Armed  Services  be  inserted 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Armed 
Washington.  DC,  . 
Memo  to  all  Members  of  the 
Scnices  Committee 

I  received  a  letter  today  fron 
In  whicli  he  finds  there  are 
errors  tn  the  letter  which  he  p 
Committee  as  part  of  his  test 
.spon.se  to  questions.  This  letter 
matter  of  his  qviotatlon.s  on  "i 
periority"  and  Includes  an  atta 
tifylng  some  tvventy-flve  plac( 
In  error  In  his  letter  to  the  Cc 

I  am   enclosing  a   copv   of 
letter  and  Its  attachments  for 
tlon.   Since   the   Committee's 
script  has  been   closed   and 
to   insert   Mr.    Warnke's   letter 
gre.«iona]  Record  and  make  it 
Committee  files. 
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Mr.   Warnke 
possible  help, 
inke  has  built 
the  years  so 
usefulness  as 
see  a  chance 
of  clear  and 
negotiator  or  as 
Image  as  an 
well  known 
a  negotiator. 
Carter  to 
of   a    team 
t  it  is  an- 
Director  of 
gt)tiator.  It  is 
I  object, 
possibly  em- 
I  believe 
I  am  as  one 
technology  of 
has  lived 
of  the 
for  a  good 
)r.e  who  re- 
hat  we  ever 
of  an  ICBM 
grow  and 
believe  it  is  the 
si4gle  immedi- 
the  civilized 
.e   must   do 
we  can  do 
«'e  have  the 
3^  we  try  to 
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Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Ar 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington 
Dear    Mr.    Chair.man:    In 
Senate  debate  on  Friday,  March 
crence  wa-s  made  to  a  typcgrapl  I 
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my  letter  to  you  of  28  February  1977.  In  order 
that  the  record  may  be  entirely  coirect,  I 
have  had  reviewed  in  detail  each  of  the 
quotes  in  that  37-page  letter. 

I  find  that  there  aip.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
such  errors  and  I  am  therefore  attaching 
an  errata  sheet. 

I  regret  these  mistakes.  They  can  be  ex- 
plained, thoufeh  not  excused,  as  the  result 
of  the  letter's  hurried  preparation  over  a 
week-end,  from  many  sources  and  with  vol- 
unteer help.  A3  I  mentioned  In  my  testimony. 
I  have  not  maintained  any  comprehensive 
record  of  my  various  articles  and  testimony. 
With  respect  to  the  specific  quotation 
which  has  been  challenged,  a  few  points 
are  worth  noting.  First,  the  sentence  in  ques- 
tion. Included  in  item  1  of  the  errata  sheet, 
was  made  in  the  course  of  oral,  extempo- 
raneous testimony.  It  did  not  appear  In  my 
prepared  statement.  Although  I  reviewed  the 
transcript.  I  do  not  of  course  now  know 
whether  a  comma  then  appeared  after  the 
words  "numerical  superiority."  What  I  do 
know  is  what  I  meant,  and  what  my  te.sti- 
niony  as  a  ',^'hole  makes  clear.  This  Is  that 
the  Soviet  lead  In  numbers  of  missile 
launchers  embodied  in  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment of  1972  did  rot  give  them  any  military 
advantage.  This  was  the  numerical  supe- 
riority to  which  I  was  referring  and  I  be- 
lieved then  and  believe  now  that  It  was  not 
tran.slatable  Into  military  capability  of  a 
meaningful  kind.  We  were  then  far  ahead 
In  M^RV  technology  anti  could  foresee  that 
Soviet  MIRV  development  would  not  pose  a 
threat  to  our  deterrent  within  the  term 
of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

The  sentence  in  question  was  quoted  by 
Senator  Griffin  on  page  45  of  my  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  February  8.  1977.  The  full  tes- 
timony, including  my  oral  statement  and 
prepared  statement,  was  reproduced  on  page'? 
48  through  54  of  that  hearing.  It  is  Interest. 
Ing  to  note,  and  illustrative  of  the  fallibility 
of  transcription,  that  the  controversial  com- 
ma does  not  appear  In  the  sentence  as  quoted 
on  page  45.  On  page  48,  the  comma  seems  to 
have  been  replaced  by  a  period. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  testimony  was  di- 
rected toward  the  Issues  Involved  in  the 
Interim  Agreement  and  cannot  be  read  to 
suggest  that  no  future  developments  in  num- 
bers and  accuracy  of  missiles  could  threaten 
our  nuclear  deterrent.  Indeed.  I  have  for 
a  number  of  years  asserted  that  a  continu- 
ation of  the  nuclear  weapons  modernization 
program.?  of  both  sides  could  in  fact  de- 
stabilize the  strategic  balance  and  make  nu- 
clear war  more  likely.  Neither  we  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  prepared  to  let  the 
other  side  achieve  meaningful  strategic  su- 
periority. Instead,  each  would  continue  la 
want  to  match  tlie  other  In  the  over-all 
capability  of  its  strategic  nuclear  forces  and 
each  has  the  re.souroes  to  do  so.  The  result, 
I  have  predicted,  would  be  that,  after  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars,  the  best  we 
could  hope  for  Is  that  we  would  not  be  worse 
oil  In  terms  of  our  basic  security. 

Developments  in  strategic  weapons  now 
pending  can  in  fact  decrease  our  security, 
increa.se  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and  make 
effective  arms  control  far  less  feasible.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  prompt  measures  to 
bring  strategic  nuclear  arms  under  control 
have  become  an  even  more  urgent  national 
priority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  C.  Wahnke. 
Attachment. 

Errata  in  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Paul  Wahnke 
TO  Senator  Stennis  as  Reprinted  in  the 
Hearings  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  pp.  123-137,  February  23.  1977 
1.  P.  2  of  letter,  p.  123  of  hearings:  which 

rep.d:    I  specifically  stated   that    "numerical 


si'.periority  u.^hich.  is  not  translatable  into 
either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential  has  no  purpose  " 
Should  have  read:  I  specifically  stated  tha- 
"numerical  superirrity,  which  is  not  trans- 
latable into  either  any  sort  of  military  ca- 
pability or  any  sort  of  political  potential" 
has  no  purpose. 

2.  P.  2  of  leiter,  p.  123  of  hearings:  which 
read:  "Every  effort  should  be  made  to  achieve 
control    of    MIRVs    whose    acquisition.    .    ." 

Should  have  read:  "Every  effort  should 
bs  made  to  achieve  control  of  MIRVs,  whose 
acquisition.    .    ." 

3.  P.  3  of  letter,  p.  124  of  hearings:  which 
read:  particularly  In  rnlssile-firlng  subma- 
rines, that  "were  so  high  th.at  they  would 
allow  the  Pentagon  to  point  to  those  po- 
tential Soviet  forces,  rather  than  the  ones 
in  being  or  likely  to  be  fielded,  and  to  use 
those  future  ceilings  as  a  lever  to  Increase 
substantially  several  of  our  own  milltarv 
projects." 

Should  have  read:  particularly  In  missile- 
firing  submarines,  that  were  so  high  that 
they  would  allow  the  Pentagon  to  point  to 
those  potential  Soviet  forces,  rather  than 
the  ones  in  being  or  likely  to  be  fielded,  and 
to  use  those  future  ceilings  as  a  lever  to 
Increase  substantially  several  of  our  own 
military  projects. 

4.  P.  5  of  letter,  p.  124  of  hearings:  which 
read:  To  which  I  responded,  "Yes.  you  do, 
sir." 

Should  have  read:  To  which  I  responded, 
"■yes;  yovi  do,  sir." 

5.  P.  6  of  letter,  p.  125  of  hearings:  which 
read:  replace  the  SS-lls  and  SS-9s,  we  would 
still  be  In  a  position  In  which  we  had  stra- 
tegic equivalence. 

Should  have  read:  replace  the  S-lls  and 
SS-93,  we  would  still  at  the  completion  of 
that  process  be  in  a  position  In  which  we 
had  strategic  equivalence 

N.B.  The  comma  after  SS-9s  was  not  in  the 
original  transcript  of  the  hearings  but  was 
in  the  final  printed  version  v.hlch  read:  that 
they  would  thus  go  ahead  with  fiu'ther 
modifications  In  those  forces 

Should  have  read:  that  they  would  then 
go  ahead  with  further  modifications  In  those 
forces 

N.B.  There  was  no  's'  on  modification  in 
the  original  transcript,  but  the  's'  was  in  the 
final   printed  version  of  the  hearings. 

6.  P.  9  of  letter,  p.  126  of  hearings:  which 
read:  take  a  unilateral,  not  previously  an- 
nounced Initiative  of  that 

Should  have  read:  take  a  unilateral — not 
previously  announced — initiative  of  that 

7.  P.  10  of  letter,  p.  126  of  hearings:  which 
read :  than  does  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  Is 

Should  have  read:  than  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

That  is — 

N  B.  The  words  "that  Is"  began  a  new 
paragraph. 

8.  P.  12  of  letter,  p.  127  of  hearings:  which 
read:  I  think  that  they  would  have  to 

Should  have  read ;  I  think  they  would  have 
to 

9.  P.  13  of  letter,  p.  127  of  hearings:  which 
read :  redeployment  of  tr.S.  tactical  weapons 
in  .. . 

Should  have  read:  redeployment  of  U.S 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 

10.  P.  14  of  letter,  p.  128  of  hearings:  which 
read:   the  disadvantages  of  verification. 

Should  have  read:  the  disadvantage  of 
verification, 

11.  P.  19  of  letter,  p.  130  of  hearings:  which 
read:  The  explanation  of  this  amendment  in- 
cludes the  world  "counterforce". 

ShoiUd  have  read:  The  exnlanatlon  of  this 
amendment  Includes  the  word  'counterforce'. 

12.  P.  20  of  letter,  p  130  of  hearings:  which 
read:  This  means  a  US.  strike  first. 
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Should  have  read:  This  means  a  U.S.  first 
strike. 

Which  read:  (Emphasis  added). 

Should  have  read:  (Emphasis  in  original). 

13.  P.  23  of  letter,  p.  132  of  hearings:  which 
read:  I  find  at  the  present  time 

Should  have  read:  I  feel  at  the  present  time 

14.  P.  25  (near  top)  of  letter,  p.  132  (below 
center)  of  hearings:  the  source  which  read: 
Hearings  before  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 11  September  1975,  pp.  71-72. 

Should  have  read:  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  March   1975,  p.  977. 

15.  P.  25  of  letter,  p,  132  of  hearings:  which 
read:  viability  and  one  that  would  have 

Should  have  read:  viability  and  one  means 
that  would  have 

16.  P.  26  of  letter,  p.  133  of  hearings:  which 
read:   At  the  present,  as  Secretary  Packard 

Should  have  read:  At  the  present  time, 
as  Secretary  Packard 

17.  P.  27  of  letter,  p.  133  of  hearings:  which 
read:  to  achieve  control  on  MIRVs  of  whose 

Should  have  read:  to  achieve  control  on 
MIRVs,  whose 

18.  P.  29  of  letter,  p.  134  (near  center)  of 
hearings:  which  read:  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  28  June  1972,  p.  179. 

Should  have  read:  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, 28  June  1972,  p.  183, 

19.  P.  30  of  letter,  p.  134  of  hearings:  which 
read:  Soviet  Interest  in  damage  limitation." 

Should  have  read:  Soviet  Interest  in  dam- 
age limiting." 

20.  P.  32  of  letter,  p.  135  of  hearings:  which 
re.id:  sea  communication  to  Europe,  and  our 

Should  have  read:  sea  communication  to 
Europe  and  our 
Which  read:  with  the  USSR's  nuclear  arms 
Should  have  read:  with  the  U.SS.R  's  nu- 
clear arms 

Source  which  read:  Strategic  Sufficiency. 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  1972,  p  37, 

Should  have  read:  Strategic  Sufficiency, 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  1972,  p.  74 

21.  P.  33  of  letter,  p.  136  of  hearings:  which 
read:  disinterested  In  the  genuine  sense,  as 
ours.  I  think  that  we  genuinely  wished  the 

Should  have  read:  dLsinterested,  In  the 
genuine  sense,  as  ours.  I  think  that  we  genu- 
inely have  wished 

Source  (center  of  p.  33  of  letter,  top  of  p. 
136  of  hearings)  which  read:  May  1970. 

Should  have  read:  May  1970,  p.  89  and  n 
104.  ^ 

22.  P.  34  of  letter,  p.  136  of  hearings:  which 
read:  however,  that  a  lead  In  numbers  or 
size  that  can  be  seen  to  be  insignificant  will 
have  political  consequences  only  If  the  other 
side  concedes  them  a  meaning  they  would 
otherwise  lack.  When  we  know 

Should  have  had  quotation  marks  placed 
before  "a  lead  ...  and  after  otherwise  lack  " 

23.  P.  35  of  letter,  pp.  136-137:  which  read' 
contingencies,  aggression  and  the  first 

Should  have  read:   contingencies    apcn-es- 

slon.  and  the  first 
Which  read:  or  at  least  no  one  who 
Should  have  read:  or  at  least  no-one  who 
Which  read:  budget  In  half.  It  seems  to  me 
Should  have  read:  budget  In  half  It  seems 

to  me 

24  P.  36  of  letter,  p.  137  of  hearings:  The 
quotation  from  the  Hearines  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  30  May  1974 
p.  2  at  the  bottom  of  page  36  of  letter,  should 
be  deleted.  Although  the  transcript  seems  to 
attribute  It  to  Mr.  Warnke,  It  appears  In  con- 
text to  be  a  continuation  of  comments  bv 
Senator  McClellan,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. These  comments  were  endorsed  bv 
Mr.  Warnke  in  his  oral  statement:  "I  would 
agree  most  enthusiastically,  Mr.  Chairman, 
With  your  summary  of  the  objectives  of  all 
Americans. 

"Certainly  none  of  us  who  prepared  this 
report  would  differ  In  any  respect  from  your 
assessment  of  the  fact  that  we  must  maintain 
a  militarily  strong  posture."  (Hearings  before 


Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  30  May 
1974,  p.  36). 

25.  P.  14  of  letter,  p.  128  center,  paragraph 
beginning  "The  Panel  .  .  ." 

The  (Source:  Ibid.)  should  have  been 
placed  after  the  word  "fully"  Instead  of  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  listened  with  great 
care  to  the  Senator's  remarks,  particu- 
larly those  addressed  to  the  awesome 
and  incredible  dangers  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  I  congratulate  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, for  expressing  so  forcefully  those 
concerns.  It  comes  with  great  force  from 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  because  he 
is  recognized  as  a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  arms  weaponry  and 
our  national  defense  requirements.  To 
have  him  cite  as  the  most  important 
problem  facing  our  countrj'  and,  indeed, 
mankind,  nuclear  weapons  on  the  loose 
in  the  world,  helps  us  tremendously  in 
drav/infe-  attention  to  these  dangers.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  stressed  those 
grave  concerns  and  that  he  is  so  con- 
vinced that  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

I  should  like  to  work  very  closely  with 
the  Senator  in  seeking  to  find  ways  that 
we  can  move  forward  in  that  respect. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
very  much,  for  his  words.  I  opened  the 
brief  hearings  we  held  with  a  statement 
of  the  gravity,  as  I  saw  it,  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  the  event  that 
Mr,  Wp.rnke  is  approved  as  the  SALT 
Ambassador  and  he  enters  negotia- 
tions— subject,  of  course,  to  orders  from 
the  White  House,  or  the  President,  and 
subject,  of  course,  to  ratification  or  re- 
jection by  this  body  of  whatever  he 
negotiates — I  trust  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  then  give  a  totally 
objective  look  at  whatever  does  comes 
back,  in  the  hope  that  we  can.  filially, 
turn  this  arms  race  around  and  move 
forward  on  safe  and  verifiable — and  I 
understand  the  Senator's  interest  in 
that  matter  of  verification — agree- 
ments that  can  give  us  assurance  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  will  mutually 
cut  back  on  the  arms  race  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  avoid  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion by  accident,  if  not  by  intent. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Yes.  I  would  certainly 
try  to  have  a  constructive  attitude  about 
any  situation  at  any  given  step  of 
development. 

I  think  that  is  my  duty — clearly  my 
duty.  I  think  the  membership  of  this 
body  in  the  final  analysis  would  have 
the  same  approach. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Mas- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  strongly  and  without  any  reserva- 
tion that  the  Senate  vote  to  confirm  the 
nominations  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  Di- 


rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  our  Ambassador  at  the 
SALT  II  negotiations. 

I  believe  our  action  will  both  under- 
score the  commitment  of  this  body  to 
arms  control  and  to  the  revitalizatlon 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Paul  Warnke  has  served  this  Nation 
ably  in  the  past  as  General  Council  and 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Security  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  has  been  a  valuable  voice  of 
counsel  to  the  congressional  and  execu- 
tive branches  on  arms  control  and  se- 
curity issues.  I  can  think  of  no  individual 
more  qualified,  more  competent  and 
more  capable  for  these  posts  than  Mr. 
Warnke. 

Our  action  today  also  reflects  our 
readiness  to  join  with  President  Carter 
in  forging  a  new  arms  control  policy. 

For  the  past  8  years,  the  voice  of  arms 
control  has  been  heard  all  too  Infre- 
quently in  the  national  security  debate. 

We  heard  discussions  of  counterforce, 
of  limited  nuclear  war,  and  always  of  the 
need  to  press  forward  on  new  weapons 
development. 

President  Carter's  inaugural  address 
signaled  a  welcome  change.  He  said: 

The  world  Is  stll!  engaged  In  a  massive 
armaments  race  designed  to  Insure  continu- 
ing equivalent  strength  among  potential  ad- 
versaries. We  pledge  perseverance  and  wis- 
dom In  our  efforts  to  limit  the  world's  arma- 
ments to  those  necessary  for  each  nation's 
own  domestic  safety.  We  will  move  this  year 
a  step  toward  our  ultimate  goal:  The  elimi- 
nation of  all  nuclear  weapons  from  this 
Earth.  We  urge  all  other  people  to  Join  us. 
for  success  can  mean  life  Instead  of  death. 

Those  words  reflect  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  nuclear  power.  They 
reflect  an  understanding  that  there  is 
no  alternative  to  placing  a  brake  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race — no  alternative  unless 
we  would  accept  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  around  the  world.  No  al- 
ternative unless  we  are  willing  to  accept 
an  endless  multiplication  of  weapons  of 
massive  destruction. 

The  detractors  of  the  nominee  seem  to 
be  far  less  unhappy  with  Paul  Warnke 
than  they  are  with  the  concept  of  arms 
control  itself. 

In  his  nomination  hearings,  Mr. 
Warnke  stated: 

The  direction  of  arms  control  policy  must 
be  toward  greater  stability  at  lower  levels 
of  destructive  potential  In  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  arms.  This  will  be  the  philoso- 
phy by  which  I  would  be  guided  if  confirmed 
as  ACDA  director. 

That  statement  reflects  my  imder- 
standing  of  what  ACDA  can  do  and 
must  do.  if  it  is  to  be  rescued  from  its 
current  malaise. 

Perhaps  this  nomination  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  the  current  stra- 
tegic balance. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  the  nomi- 
nee who  seem  to  view  the  balance  as 
weighted  so  heavily  on  the  Soviet  side 
that  no  policy  of  arms  control  is  ac- 
ceptable. They  talk  of  "trends."  and  "di- 
rections" and  "potential"  and  "threats" 
and  "buildups." 

But  they  do  not  look  at  what  the  stra- 
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But  the  detractors  of  Mq.  Warnke  do 
not  mention  that  i-eality. 

Nor  do  they  recall 
Donald  Rumsfeld's 
ago  that  our  strategic 
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of  the  Soviets." 
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There  must  be  another 
President  to  listen  to  in  this 
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and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
voice. 

I  believe  that  Paul  Wamkie 
choice    to   embody    the 
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of  Chief  Negotiator  at  arms 
gotiations  as  well   as 
Agency. 
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The  negotiations  before  us  are  of  enor- 
mous importance,  not  merely  to  ratify  the 
levels  of  Vladivostok  but  to  lower  them, 
not  merely  to  ratify  a  threshold  test  ban 
treaty  but  to  secure  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  not  merely  to  place  a  quanti- 
tative cap  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  but 
to  insist  on  qualitative  restrictions  as 
well. 

I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  Paul 
Warnke  received  support  from  three  pre- 
vious Secretaries  of  Defense  under  whom 
he  worked,  former  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara,  former  Secretary  Clark  Clif- 
ford, and  former  Secretary  Mel  Laird. 
At  the  same  time,  he  received  strong  en- 
dorsement from  former  Directors  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  from  Mr. 
Wamke's  past  writings,  his  statements, 
his  record,  and  his  philosophy  is  that  he 
favors  increasing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  achieving  significant 
arms  control  agreements  and  not  solely 
by  adding  to  our  weaponry. 

It  is  that  emphasis  that  appears  to 
divide  those  who  support  him  from  those 
who  oppose  him.  It  is  that  emphasis  on 
arms  control  rather  than  arms  buildup 
as  the  best  hope  for  this  Nation  that  ex- 
plains why  he  was  chosen  by  President 
Carter  as  his  nominee.  And  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  believe  he  should  be 
confirmed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Warnke  has  degenerated  into  nit- 
picking on  typographical  errors,  commas, 
and  elaborate  efforts  to  weave  almost 
metaphysical  scenarios  of  inconsistencies. 

Yet  the  overwhelming  reality  Is  that 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  and  is  more  willing 
than  his  detractors  to  see  an  answer  in 
arms  control  and  less  willing  to  embrace 
each  new  strategic  weapons  system  that 
is  devised  by  the  Pentagon. 

I  have  heard  some  of  those  who  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke  list  weapons  systems 
which  he  opposed.  I  have  never  heard 
them  note  that  in  many  instances  he 
suggested  alternatives  that  might  have 
been  less  costly  and  perhaps  even  more 
effective,  such  as  a  standoff  bomber 
rather  than  the  B-1  or  smaller  but 
more  numerous  submarines  rather  than 
the  Trident. 

I  do  not  recall  hearing  them  add  that 
in  some  of  those  instances,  he  has  been 
joined  by  wide  groups  of  supporters,  by 
former  Secretary  Laird  in  opposing  a 
counterforce  capability  several  years 
ago,  or  by  former  Secretary  Schlesinger 
in  suggesting  the  Narwhal  or  by  a  wide 
range  of  observers — including  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  and 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  Gilpatric — in  challenging  the 
B-1  as  the  best  follow-on  to  our  current 
strategic  bomber  force. 

Nor  do  they  note  that  the  Senate 
Anned  Services  Committee  itself  has 
taken  positions  quite  similar  to  those 
of  Mr.  Warnke;  for  example,  in  ques- 
tioning the  survivability  of  the  land- 
based  ICBM  and  in  recommending 
against  development  of  the  strategic 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missile. 

I  have  not  heard  them  mention  either 
that  when  Mr.  Warnke  opposed  addi- 
tional Minuteman  in  missile  production 
2   years   ago,    it   was    a    position    later 


adopted  by  former  President  Ford- 
prior  to  the  Texas  primary  that  is — and 
by  President  Carter  in  his  current 
budget. 

Neither  did  I  see  the  detractors  men- 
tion that  when  Mr.  Warnke  opposed  the 
MIRV'ing  of  our  ICBM's  5  years  ago,  it 
was  because  he  believed  that  our  MIRV- 
ing  of  those  weapons  at  that  time,  I 
repeat  at  that  time,  would  ultimately 
mean  a  tag -along  response  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  thereby  Increasing  our 
own  insecurity.  And  that  too  has  come  to 
pass. 

I  have  no  question  that  my  colleagues 
not  only  reject  the  fringe  groups  who 
have  been  sending  rather  bizarre  ma- 
terial through  the  mails  but  also  share 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Warnke  to  see  the 
achievement  of  arms  control  agreements 
which  enhance  our  security.  Yet  some  of 
my  colleagues  lean  away  from  him  for 
being  willing  to  defend  the  concept  of 
arms  control,  for  his  being  willing  to 
question  the  timing  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  specific  weapons  systems,  and 
for  his  willingne.ss  over  the  years  to  dis- 
pute their  views  that  adding  more 
weapons  to  the  nuclear  stockpile  is  the 
best  manner  for  insuring  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  prevention  of 
a  nuclear  false  step. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  be  made 
and  that  relates  to  the  simple  fact  that 
as  ambassador  to  the  SALT  talks,  Mr. 
Warnke  will  be  the  advocate  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  position  set 
forth  by  the  President  after  joint  deter- 
mination by  the  relevant  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense.  And 

I  believe  strongly  he  will  be  an  excep- 
tionally able,  articulate,  and  successful 
advocate. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Any  proposed  agree- 
ment which  is  brought  back  from  SALT 

II  will  come  before  this  body  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  Mr.  Warnke  is  President  Carter's 
personal  choice  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
He  is  President  Carter's  personal  choice 
to  be  ambassador  to  the  SALT  talks. 

He  is  a  distinguished  former  official  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  whose  nomi- 
nation is  supported  by  three  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  as  well  as  by  two 
former  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  It  is  sup- 
ported as  well  by  a  wide-ranging  list  of 
prominent  and  distinguished  Americans, 
many  of  whom  undoubtedly  disagree 
with  Mr.  Warnke  on  specific  issues. 

However,  they  all  endorse  his  nomina- 
tion because  they  view  him  to  be  im- 
pressively qualified  to  head  our  arms 
control  efforts. 

The  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  in 
reality  is  a  test  of  President  Carter's  de- 
cision to  undertake  a  major  and  unpre- 
cedented effort  to  halt  the  spiral  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

He  has  committed  this  administration 
to  a  vigorous  rebirth  of  our  arms  control 
efforts.  I  intend  to  support  that  commit- 
ment by  voting  to  confirm  Paul  Warnke. 

Mr.  President,  in  listening  to  some  of 
the  comments  as  they  relate  to  Mr. 
Warnke.  some  have  suggested  that  we 
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cannot  afford  to  approve  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke 
because  he  appears  to  be  one-sided  on 
some  of  these  issues,  and  there  even  have 
been  those  who  have  suggested  that  we 
should  disqualify  him  from  assuming  this 
important  responsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  me  to  evaluate  the  comments 
by  some  of  those  who  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke,  because  we  rarely,  if  ever,  hear 
those  voices  raised  against  those  people 
who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  and 
who  advocate  more  and  more  and  more 
of  either  weapons  systems  or  expendi- 
tures in  the  strategic  arms  race.  They 
never  appear  to  be  one-sided.  Yet,  when 
we  have  a  distinguished  American,  a 
former  Defense  Department  official  who 
obviously  is  a  student  not  only  of  weap- 
ons systems  but  also  the  whole  strategic 
arms  policy,  when  he  cautions  restraint, 
when  his  record  has  been  proved  correct 
time  and  time  again,  he  is  labeled  one 
who  should  not  be  considered  because  he 
appears  to  be  one-sided.  He  is  interested 
in  the  strategic  arms  race,  and  I  believe 
he  has  offered  sensible  and  responsible 
positions  on  this  issue. 

The  American  citizen  should  under- 
stand that  this  body,  over  the  period  of 
10  or  15  years,  has  appropriated  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  strategic  weap- 
ons; and.  in  many  instances,  those  weap- 
ons have  been  discarded  as  being  un- 
workable or  unusable  or  not  adding  to 
our  security.  In  instance  after  instance, 
when  we  have  talked  about  issues  such 
as  the  ACBM,  Paul  Warnke  has  been  a 
voice  of  reason,  of  rationality,  and  of 
caution. 

After  listening  to  him  testify  on  these 
issues.  I  have  found  that  he  has  placed 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  the 
paramount  issue.  How  do  we  enhance 
the  security  interests  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  commitments  in  all  parts  of  the 
world? 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  move 
toward  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Warnke. 

Dollars  do  not  always  tell  the  direct 
priorities  of  a  nation.  Tliis  year,  we  prob- 
ably will  appropriate  some  $120  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  are 
talking  about  some  $13  million  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — $13  million  to  an  agency  which 
is  to  guide  and  counsel  the  President,  to 
inform  him  of  their  best  judgment  in  a 
wide  range  of  strategic  weapons  and 
weapon  strategy. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Warnke.  by  his  training, 
by  his  information,  by  his  patriotism,  by 
his  concern,  and  by  his  conviction  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  serve  the  country's 
interest  and  the  interest  of  humanity  in 
this  important  position.  I  hope  his  nomi- 
nation will  be  confirmed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Ten  minutes,  to  start. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Massachushetts,  on  his  statement,  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  him  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  for  the  two 
important  posts  to  which  the  President 
has  nominated  him. 

I  note  at  the  outset  that  I  have  read 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Warnke  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  have 
read  the  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  reread  the 
testimony  he  delivered  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  over  the  last  2  years 
and,  in  all  that  review,  I  find  nothing  but 
confirmation  of  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

The  interesting  point  is  that,  before  I 
reread  any  of  that  record,  I  asked  Mr. 
Warnke,  if  I  were  limited  by  time  in  my 
reading,  which  he  would  like  me  to  read. 
He  said: 

By  all  means,  read  my  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  because  it 
was  there  that  the  issues  were  most  sharply 
defined  and  which  challenged  me  most  clearly 
with  respect  to  my  own  record  and  my  own 
positions. 

Paul  Warnke  is  not  afraid  to  face  his 
critics.  He  went  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  deliberately  for  that  purpose 
and,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
after  reading  the  record,  his  record 
stands  up>.well. 

Mr.  President,  in  1971,  when  our  Na- 
tion was  in  the  midest  of  the  first  round 
of  SALT  talks,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control. 

It  became  evident  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  the  subcommittee  held  that 
year  that  the  areas  for  possible  agree- 
ment on  arms  control,  which  seemed  so 
broad  when  the  talks  opened  in  1969, 
were  being  swiftly  narrowed.  By  the 
time  the  1972  treaty  was  signed,  its 
principal  achievement  was  the  limita- 
tion of  ABM  systems.  The  imperatives 
of  the  time  had  made  the  negotiation  of 
many  components  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
package  impossible,  and  many  of  us  who 
had  hoped  for  a  substantial  slowdown  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race  were  disappointed. 

This  year  we  have  been  offered  a  sec- 
ond chance.  Government  leaders  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  are  talking 
openly  about  trying  to  negotiate  a  halt 
to  the  endless  escalation.  We  must  try 
to  come  to  an  agreement  this  year  before 
this  most  awesome  weapons  technology 
dominates  the  superpower  relationship. 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tions is  explicit  in  his  words  and  pro- 
posals and  implicit  in  the  men  he  has 
chosen  for  the  chief  policymaking  posts 
in  his  administration. 

Paul  Warnke,  who  has  been  nominated 
to  head  the  Arras  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  as  well  as  our  SALT  nego- 
tiating team,  would  round  out  the  Car- 
ter administration's  national  security 
policymaking  team. 

Paul  Warnke  served  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  several  top  Defense  De- 
partment positions  in  the  sixties.  He  has 
written  extensively  on  weapons  control 


issues,  and  has  remained  a  leading  voice 
in  our  Nation  for  negotiated  arms  limi- 
tation policies. 

The  issue  confronting  us  today,  as  we 
approach  those  negotiations  is  similar  to 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade:  the  relationship  between  U.S. 
technological  developments  and  the 
chances  for  arms  agreements. 

Since  that  time,  Paul  Warnke  has 
warned  consistently  that  deployment  of 
advanced  weaponry  substantially  impairs 
our  chances  for  further  negotiations  to 
end  the  arms  race.  That  warning  has 
been  dramatically  borne  out  by  events. 

In  March  1971,  the  United  States  de- 
ployed its  first  sea-launched  MIRV'ed 
missiles.  Soviet  MIRV'ing  capacity  had 
not  even  been  adequately  tested  at  that 
time.  But  the  demonstration  of  our  su- 
periority spurred  the  Soviets  to  redouble 
their  efforts.  In  1977,  Soviet  MIRV'ing 
capability  is  unquestioned.  And  who 
would  claim  that  the  net  effect  has  been 
to  increase  either  side's  security? 

Paul  Warnke's  point,  of  course,  was 
that,  whereas  the  possibility  of  U.S.  de- 
plojTnent  of  advanced  weaponry  gives 
the  Soviets  strong  incentives  to  nego- 
tiate, actual  deployment  can  only  force 
them  to  emulate. 

Paul  Warnke  discerned  that  negotiat- 
ing positions  must  also  be  predicated  on 
the  contemporary  technological  state  of 
weapons  development.  He  knows  that, 
when  technology  changes  the  nature  of 
our  weapons,  our  negotiating  positions 
must  accommodate  those  new  realities. 
For  this  understanding,  he  has  been 
called  "inconsistent"  by  opponents  of 
arms  control. 

Paul  Warnke  recognizes  the  truth  that 
only  from  mutual  verifiable  agreements 
can  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
gain  the  sense  of  security  vital  to  each 
nation.  He  has  urged  that  we  consider 
flexible  forms  of  restraint  to  test  the 
Soviets'  willingness  to  respond.  And  he 
has  suggested  that  our  technological  su- 
periority itself  is  one  of  our  strongest 
"bargaining  chips"  with  the  Soviets. 

Warnke  will  not  be  representing  him- 
self at  the  SALT  talks.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  SALT  negotiator  who  has  ever  done 
so.  He  will  be  arguing  for  agreements 
his  country  wants  pursued,  from  nego- 
tiating positions  arrived  at  through  the 
work  of  many  individuals  in  the  armed 
services,  the  security  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress, and  by  the  President. 

In  fact,  Paul  Warnke's  views  embody 
the  Carter  arms  control  policy,  as  do 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  policy- 
making team. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  be- 
lieves that  slowing  the  escalation  in 
weapons  building  and  reducing  the  nu- 
clear arsenal  is  vital.  He  has  reiterated 
the  need  to  make  headway  by  October  3, 
when  the  term  of  the  present  arms  agree- 
ment expires. 

National  Security  Adviser  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  and  Treasury  Secretary  Blu- 
menthal  agree  that  finding  ways  for 
both  superpowers  to  halt  the  momentum 
in  the  arms  race  is  crucial. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown's 
revisions  of  the  1978  Ford  budget  dem- 
onstrate that  he  understands  the  strate- 
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gic  value  of  defense  progra  n 
to  signal  U.S.  intentions  and 
to  negotiate.  The  projected 
purchases  of  the  B-1  bombe  • 
ing  of  M-X  mobile  missile 
and  the  halt  in  production 
Minuteman  in  ICBM's  are  all 
of  U.S.  restraint  which — if 
Soviet  cutbacks — can  be  a  st 
for  new  understandings  in  arjns 
These  slight  reductions  are 
mutable  that  they  irrevoca 
U.S.  strategic  posture  or 
ter  our  ability  to  change  course 
essary.  The  flexibility  of  th 
gives  the  United  States  addejd 
ing  power  and,  at  the  samp 
sponds  adequately  to  our 
needs. 

President    Carter    endorse^ 
proach  to  reopening  active 
when  he  was  questioned  allout 
production  of  the  B-1  bomqer 
plied  that — 

Part  of  the  factor  to  be 
tltude  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  w 
general  lessening  of  tension,  a  c 
commitment  on  their  part  tow4rd 
ment.  It  would  certainly  make 
that  we  would  go  ahead  with  th( 
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President  Carter  has  given 
specific  opportunities  to 
initiatives  and  reopen  serioij^ 
ductive  arms  negotiations 

He  called  on  the  Soviet 
deployment  of  the  mobile 
sile.  Although  it  is  not  a 
sile,  the  President  made  the 
both  sides  have  to  take 
that  this  missile  "is  difficult 
guish  from  the  intercontinentpl 
missile." 

He  has  suggested  24-  or  4) 
launch  warnings  of 
listic  missile  tests. 

He  has  called  on  the 
in  "a  comprehensive  test  ban 
nuclear  testing  for  at  least 
period  of  time— 2  years.  3  y 

And  he  proposed  that  we 
to    conclude    a    SALT 
would  omit  all  reference  to 
Backfire  bomber  and  the  U.S. 
sile,   leaving  those  weapons 
round  of  SALT  negotiations. 

President     Carter's     initia 
from  a  recognition  of  the 
face  Soviet  General  Secretary 
at  this  time. 

At    Secretary    Brezhnev's 
last  fall,  the  Foreign  Minister 
let  Union,  Andrei  Gromyko 
to  the  UJJ.  General  AssembW 
explicit  Soviet  paper  on 
ever.  The  Gromyko  memor 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  int 
manufacture  of  weapons;  an 
transfers  to  other  nations,  .. 
to  the  development  and  dep 
new  weapons.  It  also  called 
duction  of  nuclear  stockpile 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  ' 
nuclear  weapons — strategic 
offensive  and  defensive." 

In  the  past  several  monthfe,  our  Na- 
tion's experts  on  Kremlin  pclitics  have 
seen  a  new  unanimity  among  top  Soviet 
leaders  about  the  dangers  oi  war.  One 
sign  of  this  has  been  the  evidence  of 
tighter  political  control.s  on  the  Soviet 
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military  leadership.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
ample is  the  promotion  of  Marshal  Ogar- 
kov  to  become  the  new  Soviet  Chief  of 
Staff,  over  the  hawks'  favorite.  Marshal 
Kulikov,  who  was  named  Commander  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces.  The  new  Chief 
of  Staff,  Marshal  Ogarkov,  has  been  the 
U.S.S.R.  military  representative  at  the 
SALT  talks. 

Secretary  Brezhnev,  In  his  January  18 
speech  at  Tula,  further  emphasized  the 
importance  of  completing  "in  the  near- 
est possible  future"  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  signed  in  1974.  He  explicitly 
mentioned  the  possibility,  following 
such  action,  of  "more  far-reaching 
measures."  Both  the  Soviet  Military  His- 
torical Journal  and  Pravda  in  recent 
months  have  carried  significant  articles 
signaling  a  new  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  and  a  renewed 
recognition  that  further  stockpiling  and 
development  of  arms  will  "change 
nothing." 

This  is  a  conclusion  that  most  Amer- 
icans have  also  reached:  beyond  the 
ability  to  inflict  devastation  on  each 
other,  neither  superpower  can  hope  to 
achieve  increased  security  from  con- 
tinued arms  building. 

What  is  propitious  is  that  clear  sig- 
nals to  control  nuclear  weapons  are  be- 
ing beamed  from  Moscow  to  Washington 
and  vice  versa.  These  signals  indicate  a 
desire  by  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  bring  his 
political  career  to  a  close  with  an  effec- 
tive agreement  on  nuclear  weapons,  and 
by  President  Carter  to  begin  his  Presi- 
dency with  a  bold  step  to  curtail  the 
spiral  of  arms  buildups. 

This  positive  climate  was  enhanced  by 
the  President's  first  meeting  with  the 
chief  envoy  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  when  he  was  told  of  China's 
interest  in  reducing  reliance  on  nuclear 
weaponry  to  zero.  The  signs  from  China 
show  a  possibility  that  the  new  leader- 
ship is  willing  to  support  positive  means 
to  improve  its  security  against  its  Soviet 
neighbor,  and  to  reduce  the  economic 
strain  that  a  large-scale  accelerated 
weapons  program  would  inevitably 
cause  in  the  Chinese  economy. 

As  Budget  Committee  chairman,  I 
feel  I  have  a  duty  to  tell  the  Senate  of 
the  very  practical  need  for  action  on 
nuclear  arms  agreements  now*.  Since  the 
May  1972  SALT  agreement,  spending 
associated  with  defensive  strategic  arms 
has  substantially  declined.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  increase  for  strate- 
gic offensive  arms  has  risen.  Fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  marked  real  increases  in 
defense  spending.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  Ford-Carter  request  for  fiscal  year 
1978. 

The  modernization  of  our  forces  will 
remain  a  substantial  budget  item.  But 
without  any  effort  at  all  to  control  arms 
technologies  and  developments,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  enlargement  of  our 
forces  on  a  vast  scale.  Arms  agreements 
cannot  immediately  wipe  out  weaoons 
costs,  and  no  thinking  person  believes 
they  will.  But  they  can  substantially 
brake  the  rate  of  increase  and  they  can 
provide  a  wav  in  which  our  Nation  can 
rationally  budget  ahead  to  deal  with 
the  other  demands  on  national  revenues. 


I  am  apprehensive  that  the  personal 
attack  on  Paul  Warnke  might  undercut 
a  very  real  possibility  for  a  break- 
through in  the  arms  control  deadlock. 

For  mere  than  a  month,  the  news- 
papers and  the  airwaves  have  been  filled 
with  distortions  of  Paul  Warnke's  views. 

May  I  add  that  my  mail  these  days  and 
that  of  other  Senators  is  filled  with 
similar  distortions. 

Aside  from  any  harm  inflicted  upon  an 
honorable  American  and  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  such  attacks  obscure  the 
real  issues  and  raise  fears  about  our  Na- 
tion's military  preparedness. 

The  "missile  gaps",  "throw-weight 
gaps",  "spending  gaps"  and  others  gaps 
that  have  been  hastily  perceived  and  as 
hastily  forgotten  when  they  had  served 
their  purpose  should  have  armed  us  with 
more  skepticism  about  the  annual 
budget-timed  sabre-rattling  that  is 
launched  against  this  city.  And  they 
should  make  us  recognize  the  nature  of 
the  attacks  directed  against  Paul 
Warnke's  nomination  at  this  time. 

The  Warnke  hearings  could  have 
served  as  a  valuable  forum  for  extensive 
public  debate  on  this  issue.  Instead,  they 
have  been  used  as  a  platform  by  those 
who  oppase  arms  controls  and  seek  to  un- 
dermine President  Carter's  efforts  to  re- 
open the  SALT  negotiations.  The  need 
for  a  national  debate  is  evident.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  recognizing  the  realities 
involved  in  our  Nation's  nuclear  power. 

Paul  Warnke,  over  the  many  years  I 
have  known  him,  has  demonstrated  a 
depth  of  understanding  and  expertise  in 
the  arms  field  which  superbly  equip  him 
for  the  hard  bargaining  with  the  Soviets 
that  lies  ahead.  He  recognizes  that  cur- 
rent inventories  of  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  mutually  reduced,  not  increased, 
and  he  knows  that  the  inevitability  of 
technological  advances  mandates  verifi- 
able limits. 

President  Carter  has  said  that 
Warnke's  confirmation  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  his  administration's  efforts  to 
control  the  arms  race.  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's perception  of  Paul  Warnke  as  a 
man  "thoroughly  and  totally  qualified" 
to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  the  U.S.  SALT  nego- 
tiating team. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  from  his  appearances  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  he  has  the  necessary  background 
for  these  responsibilities  and  that  his 
views  on  arms  control  as  an  adjunct  to 
our  military  strength  in  providing  our 
national  security  fit  him  admirably  for 
the  job  he  has  been  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  undertake. 

Piom  my  years  in  the  Senate  and  my 
recent  service  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
sensible  measures  of  arms  control,  nego- 
tiated with  our  potential  adversaries,  can 
do  much  to  help  the  Congress  in  meeting 
all  of  its  obligations  to  the  American 
people.  Certainly  a  strong  defense  capa- 
bility which  will  deter  aggression  and, 
where  necessary,  defend  our  interests 
against  attack,  is  our  first  obligation. 
But  a  sound  economy,  provisions  for 
quality  education,  the  maintenance  of 
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our  ti-ansportation  facilities  and  provid- 
ing a  decent  existence  for  those  not  in 
a  position  to  care  for  themselves  are  also 
attributes  of  true  national  security. 

I  know  that  Paul  Warnke  shares  these 
ideas.  As  to  the  suggestions  of  some  that 
his  basic  positions  have  changed  and  that 
liis  present  statements  are  inconsistent 
with  those  of  the  past,  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  I  know  much  better  than 
tliat.  I  have  been  consulting  with  Paul 
Warnke  on  national  security  issues  for 
about  7  years.  The  views  he  has  expressed 
to  me  throughout  this  period  are  the 
same  views  he  expressed  in  his  Senate 
testimony.  In  our  discussions,  he  has 
consistently  argued  that  the  United 
States  must  recognize  the  serious  mili- 
tary and  political  threat  presented  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  this  reason,  he  has  recommended  to 
me  that  I  oppose  any  significant  reduc- 
tions in  our  European  force  levels  ex- 
cept in  the  context  of  the  negotiations 
on  mutual  balanced  force  reduction.  In- 
deed, it  was  in  part  on  the  ba.sis  of  his  ad- 
vice that  I  changed  my  earlier  inclina- 
tions and  opposed  on  the  fioor  on 
November  23,  1971  a  proposed  cut  of 
60.000  American  troops. 

In  our  Asian  deployments,  Paul  Warn- 
ke has  frequently  said  that  our  commit- 
ment to  Japan  is  integral  to  our  own  se- 
curity and  that  our  7th  Fleet  and  Air 
Force  units  should  be  maintained  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  With  respect  to  our 
troops  in  Korea,  he  has  supported  the 
proposition  that  reductions  should  be 
made  in  close  consultation  with  our  Asian 
allies. 

In  our  many  meetings,  he  has  always 
affirmed  our  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  and  its  need  for  adequate  mili- 
tary strength  to  deal  realistically  with 
problems  of  a  Middle  East  settlement. 

With  respect  to  strategic  nuclear  arms, 
the  subject  of  the  SALT  negotiations, 
Paul  Warnke  has  never  been  willing  to 
accept  the  concept  of  minimum  deter- 
rence or  that  we  could  tolerate  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  meaningful  superiority  by 
the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces.  What 
he  has  urged  is  that  mutual  and  realistic 
arms  control  measures  be  sought  to  les- 
sen the  risks  involved  in  the  ongoing 
accumulation  of  more  and  more  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides. 
He  has  insisted  that  a  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  not  only  consistent 
with  our  national  security  but  would  in 
fact,  preserve  and  enhance  it.  He  and 
others  worked  with  me  in  1970  on  a 
statement  urging  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  an  "immediate  and  mu- 
tual interim  strategic  standstill."  Senate 
Resolution  211  was  approved  that  year 
by  the  Congress  stating  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union 
an  immediate  suspension  by  both  coun- 
tries of  the  further  deployment  of  all 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems.  As  pointed  out  in  a 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  dated  July  21,  1972,  the 
Nixon  administration  rejected  this  advice 
and  deployments  of  nuclear  weapons 
have  continued. 

In  stating  today  that  he  is  alarmed  at 
the  ongoing  developments  in  strategic 
nuclear   weapons,   Mr.    Warnke's   views 


have  not  been  clianged.  Instead,  his  fears 
have  begun  to  be  realized.  The  develop- 
ments in  nuclear  missile  accuracy  now 
threaten  to  make  vulnerable  the  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Soviet 
Urion.  Development  of  mobile  launchers 
is  proceeding,  at  least  in  part,  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  specter  of  land-based  mis- 
sile vulnerability.  Such  developments  can 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  in  a 
time  of  international  emergency  and  can 
render  effective  arms  control  substan- 
tially more  difficult. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
Paul  Warnke's  confirmation.  We  must 
have  in  these  vital  jobs  someone  who  Is 
aware  of  the  benefits  that  sound  and 
verifiable  arms  agreements  can  bring  to 
us  and  who  is  also  aware  of  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  continued  and  virtually 
unrestricted  competition  in  nuclear  arms. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  preceding  remarks  by  Mr. 
MusKiE  and  are  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  by  unanimous  consent : ) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
present  in  the  Chamber  visitors  from 
Mexico  who  are  members  of  the  Mexican 
Parliament.  They  are  the  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Augusto  Gomez  Villanueva, 
Senador  Horacio  Labastida  Munoz,  Sen- 
ador  Gilberto  Ruiz  Almada,  Diputado 
Guillermo  Cosio  Vidaurri,  Diputado  Vic- 
tor Manzanilla-Schaeffer,  Diputado  Juan 
Jose  Osorio  Palacios,  Diputado  Jorge 
Mendicutti,  Diputado  Jorge  Garabito 
Martinez,  and  Diputado  Pedro  Gonzalez. 

This  is  the  17th  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  We  think  that  this 
means  a  new  era  and  return  of  good 
neighbor  relations,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  have  them  share  these  moments  with 
us. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mi-.  President,  I  join  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  in  welcoming 
our  good  friends  from  Mexico.  In  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  this  interparliamentai-y  confer- 
ence at  Guanajuato.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  and  hope  some  day  to  rejoin  the 
parliamentary  exercises  with  these  and 
others  of  my  good  friends  from  south  of 
the  border. 

{Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  welcome  our  distinguished  guests 
from  Mexico.  We  are  all  delighted  that 
you  are  present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  from  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  just 
wish  to  bid  our  distinguished  visitors  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  wish  them  good  luck. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  recess  for  3 
minutes. 

At  1:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  1:35  p.m.,  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Burdick). 

(This  concludes  the  proceedings  that 
occurred  earlier.) 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  for  a  question. 

I  understand  there  are  6  hours  set 
aside  for  this  subject  today,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick ) .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

I  simply  want  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  on  his  very  thoughtful 
and  excellent  statement.  I  think,  par- 
ticularly from  the  vantage  point  of  his 
important  Senate  responsibilities  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  policy  and  also  strategic 
arms,  he  brings  a  special  insight  into  the 
matters  which  have  been  raised  during 
the  course  of  debate  on  this  nomination. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  perhaps  later  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  and  others, 
about  their  reaction  to  a  newspaper 
story  that  was  printed  this  morning  in 
the  New  York  Times,  which  alleges  that 
one  of  the  leading  opponents  to  the 
President's  nomination — and  I  shall  read 
the  quotation;  I  cannot  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  is  true  or  not,  but  it  is  obviously 
by  a  dependable  and  reliable  newspaper 
reporter : 

has  told  the  colleagues  that  they  could 
weaken  Mr.  Warnke's  position  to  the  point 
of  viselessness  by  holding  the  vote  in  his 
favor  to  60  or  less. 

And  then  it  continues. 

No  one  questioned  that  Mr.  Warnke  could 
be  confirmed.  The  only  issue  was  whether 
his  critics  would  damage  him  In  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  just  wondering.  The  Senator, 
during  the  course  of  his  own  comments, 
as  I  did  in  mine,  referred  to  the  nit- 
picking on  grammatical  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  I  believe  the  Senator 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  there  was 
never  any  reluctance  by  Mr.  Warnke  to 
confront  those  who  challenged  his  views. 
He  did  so  in  a  very  thoughtful  and 
forthright  way. 

He  has  been  subject  to  urmecessary 
abuse  from  his  opponents. 

He  has  been  subject  to  abuse,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  pointed  out, 
about  distortions,  misrepresentations, 
and  misstatements  of  his  positions.  I 
have  received  a  similar  kind  of  mail. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  Senator 
does  not  feel  that  this  kind  of  debate  and 
discussion  on  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance to  our  national  security,  to  the 
security  of  peoples  around  the  world,  and 
to  our  allies,  does  not  reach,  if  the  news- 
paper account  is  accurate,  sort  of  a  new 
low.  If  Members  of  this  body  are  at- 
tempting to  secure  votes  in  opposition  in 
order  to  weaken  Mr.  Warnke's  position 
to  uselessness  in  representing  our  na- 
tional interests  in  future  negotiations 
that  are  pending  and  which,  we  all  are 
very  much  aware,  will  take  place  in  these 
next  very  few  months,  then  that  tactic 
must  be  challenged. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  could  very  well  be 
the  effect  if  distortions  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
positions  become  fixed  in  the  current 
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As  I  read  the  answer  in 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
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Warnke's  positions  undertoo  ; 
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Mr.    KENNEDY.    I    yield 
minutes. 
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Senator  Muskie"  in  somebopj 
writing  and   then  somebody 
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If  that  kind  of  thing 
current,  then  it  could  have  a 
effect  upon  Mr.  Warnke's  abil 
back  to  us  an  agreement 
commend  public  support. 

I  do  not  know  what  we 
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and  it  has  gone  on.  It  is  a 
which  has  been  used  by 
same  sources  over  and  over 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would 
colleague  that  that  kind  of 
and  misrepresentation,  whlcli 
has  been  in  too  many  instance 
tion  in  the  opposition  to  thi; 
serves  no  interest  whatsoever 
of  pernicious  attack  by  eithe 
of  this  body  or  by  others,  w 
opposition   votes   to  Mr.   Wa; 
proval  will  virtually  make  his 
position  in  terms  of  our  natio 
with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  absolutely  irresponsible  by 
ber  of  this  body,  if  it  is  goini 
any  of  those  who  oppose  Mr 
position. 

I  just  want  to  further  agree 
my  understanding  is  of  both 
reflected  in  terms  of  his 
on  each  of  these  questions 
dressed  to  him,  the  way  and 
in  which  he  composed  himse(f 
continued  record  of  service 
tion's  interest  in  a  strategic 
and  in  other  matters  in  the 
partment,  his  record  which 
to  stand  long  after  these 
and.  I  believe,  reprehensible 
in  the  breeze. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
I  join  in  hoping  that  we  get  a  . 
I  might  raise  just  one  othef 
During  the  earUer  parts  of 
the  opponents  were  making, 
attempting  to  make,  a  case 
Warnke  because  of  his 
ious    specific    weapons 
find  that  even  Mr.  Nitze,  who 
opposed  to  Mr.  Warnke,  „. 
testimony  in  response  to  a 
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that  whatever  the  delegation  says  represents 
the  considered  government  position  and  I 
do  not  think  past  positions  would  necessarily 
affect  the  Soviet  negotiators. 

That  was  repeated  later  in  a  question 
from  Senator  Hart: 

You  would  not  Join  his  critics  who  say 
that  his  opposition  to  the  system  makes  him 
less  qualified  to  renegotiate? 

Mr.  Nitze  said: 

No,  I  would  not  Join  with  them  with 
re.spect  to  opposition  to  Individual  systems. 

Yet  time  and  time  again  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  we  hear  both  the  distor- 
tion of  the  position  and  the  attempt  to 
assault  Mr.  Warnke's  position  solely  on 
that  basis.  I  think  that  is  obviously  un- 
warranted and  unjustified  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Again.  I  commend  our  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  who,  in  his  excellent  state- 
ment at  the  opening  of  this  debate,  has 
laid  out  the  various  strategic  arms  Issues 
about  as  cogently  and  as  effectively  as 
we  have  seen  presented  in  the  Senate  in 
a  long  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
debate  was  not  on  those  particular  kinds 
of  issues  or  questions  but  instead  on 
distortions  and  misrepresentations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  believe  Senator  Crans- 
ton had  some  time  that  he  left  to  me. 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  on  my  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  was  to  be 
recognized  at  1:30.  Has  there  been  a 
change? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
knows  nothing  of  an  order  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  recognized? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  came  to  the  floor 
before  1  o'clock  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  speak.  I  was  told  that  the  only 
Senator  ahead  of  me  was  Senator 
MusKiE,  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
asked  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list. 
I  think  the  Chaii-  will  discover  that  my 
name  was,  in  fact,  listed  as  the  next 
speaker. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  just  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  help  but  hear  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  said.  I  remind 
him  that  the  tactics  that  he  objects  to 
now  have  been  used  time  and  again  by 
members  of  his  party.  While  I  find  them 
distasteful  and  he  does,  too,  they  go  on 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  Mr.  Warnke.  I  did  my 
best  to  satLsfy  my  conscience  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  could  vote  for  him.  But  I 
could  not.  It  was  not  due  to  any  pres- 


sure by  anybody  else  or  anything  that 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washington 
Post  might  have  said.  I  just  feel,  in  my 
body,  that  this  man  is  not  the  man  to 
handle  this  job.  So,  while  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  may  find  the  New 
York  Times  obnoxious  in  this  case,  I 
might  say  I  find  it  obnoxious  most  times, 
but  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  ap- 
proach. I  do  not  like  it,  either. 

I  think  most  of  us  who  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke  do  it  on  the  grounds  that  we  do 
not  think  he  is  the  man  for  the  job.  It 
Is  like  when  the  President  proposed  Mr. 
Sorensen.  I  called  the  White  House  and 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  was  making 
a  mistake,  that  at  best,  he  would  come 
out  of  it  with  an  indication  that  we  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in  Mr.  Sorensen 
that  we  should  have  for  a  man  in  that 
job.  Now,  the  same  thing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen about  Mr.  Warnke. 

There  is  no  question  that  he  is  going  to 
be  approved.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  35  or  40  people  on  this  fioor  who 
oppose  him  may  give  the  President  time 
and  cause  to  think  about  it.  That  is  our 
job.  We  are  not  supposed  just  to  say, 
Amen,  to  everything  that  comes  down 
from  the  President's  ofilce. 

I  remember  many  times  when  my 
Democrat  friends  opposed  witli  great 
abuslveness  appointments  that  were  tried 
to  be  made  by  Republic  Presidents.  Now 
we  have  a  Democrat  in  the  office.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.   Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mike  Hunter 
and  Tom  Parry  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceedings  concerning 
the  Warnke  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Schneider 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  proceedings  concerning  the 
Warnke  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  mvself 
30  minutes.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks were  not  directed  to  those  who,  as 
a  matter  of  conscience  or  view,  differ 
with  Mr.  Warnke.  All  of  us  understand 
that  responsibility,  each  and  everv  one 
of  us.  It  is  being  exercised  and  should  be 
and  will  be  as  long  as  this  is  a  free  and 
open  body. 
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What  I  am  objecting  to,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  use  of  an  argument  that,  in  order 
to  weaken  a  negotiator  of  the  United 
States,  the  tactic  that  should  be  used  is 
to  vote  against  him  in  order  to  weaken 
his  position,  to  make  him  virtually  useless 
in  carrying  on  negotiations  in  which  he 
is  clearly  representing  the  United  States 
position.  It  is  that  tactic  which  I  think  is 
irresponsible. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  for 
14  years,  I  have  yet  to  see  that  par- 
ticular argument  advanced.  I  cannot  see 
how  that  carries  forward  any  person's 
or  individual's  views  or  matters  of  con- 
science in  opposition  to  a  particular 
nominee.  That  is  what  I  am  objecting  to, 
not  the  question  of  just  opposition  based 
upon  a  matter  of  judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Richard  Perle 
and  Dorothy  Fo.sdick,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  pendency  of  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Warnke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KENNEDY)  for  his  thought- 
ful words  about  my  statement  last  Fri- 
day and  commend  him  for  the  statement 
that  he  has  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  also  thank  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  whom  I  heard  speaking 
when  I  came  into  the  Chamber. 

It  seems  to  me  they  have  made  the  es- 
sential case  for  Mr.  Warnke's  nomina- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  took  exception  based  on  the 
thought  that  some  of  the  objections  that 
are  being  raised  here  this  afternoon  to 
the  kind  of  attack  being  made  on  Mr. 
Warnke  deny  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  nomination  their  day  in  court.  That 
is  not  the  intention  of  those  of  us  who 
are  defending  tlie  Warnke  nomination. 
There  are  legitimate  grounds  on  which 
people  can  disagree  about  this  nomina- 
tion. What  disturbs  me  about  it  is  the 
ridiculous  character  of  some  of  the  crit- 
icisms that  have  been  directed  against 
Mr.  Warnke. 

One,  in  particular,  that  bothers  me 
does  so  because  he  is  being  unfairly  iden- 
tified with  some  of  the  positions  that  I 
have  taken  in  the  past.  I  cite,  for  exam- 
ple, an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  has  been  widely  circulated,  in 
which  this  statement  appears : 

Mr.  Warnke  Is  best  understood  as  George 
McGovern's  Defense  Secretary.  During  the 
1972  presidential  campaign,  he  was  the  chief 
apologist  for  Mr.  McGovern's  plan  to  lop  $30 
billion  off  the  Pentagon  budget. 

Then  we  have  a  letter  that  has  been 
given  wide  circulation,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  other  body,  Representa- 
tive McDonald  of  Georgia,  who  repeats 
this  line: 

Mr.  Warnke  is  best  known  as  George  Mc- 
Govern's national  defen.se  adviser  during  the 
1972  campaign  and  the  architect  of  McGov- 
ern's scheme  to  slash  $32  billion  out  of  our 
national    defense    budget.    If    that    is    not 


enough  to  make  him  totally  unfit  for  the 
Job,  he  has  recently  been  calling  for  unila- 
teral disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  thing  I  want 
to  say  about  this  is  that  any  proposal  I 
made  for  reductions  in  military  outlays 
in  1972  was  based  on  a  3 -year  forward 
period;  not  a  $30  billion  cut  in  any  given 
year,  but  a  phased  reduction  that  would 
be  continued  dependent  on  the  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  while 
Senator  Muskie  is  on  the  floor  is  that, 
at  the  time  that  alternative  defense 
budget  was  issued  over  my  name  in  Jan- 
uary of  1972,  Mr.  Warnke  was  not  an 
adviser  to  my  campaign.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  he  was  very  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  campaign  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  I  would  like 
to  be  fortified  in  my  memory  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Earlier  in  my  remarks  today,  I  charac- 
terized the  nature  of  Mr.  Warnke's  ad- 
vice to  me  in  that  period,  the  preceding 
period,  and  subsequently. 

Yes,  much  to  my  regret,  in  1972,  Mr. 
Warnke  became  his  legacy  from  me 
when  my  campaign  folded,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota.  That 
was  sometime,  as  I  recall  it,  in  laie  April 
or  May.  Mr.  Warnke,  at  that  time,  was 
clearly  one  of  my  foreign  policy  advisers. 
He  was  so  good  that  I  was  delighted  when 
he  chose  to  shift  his  offer  of  assistance 
to  the  McGovern  campaign.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  found 
him  valuable  in  that  role,  as  some  of  us 
have  in  the  years  since  as  we  have  con- 
sulted him  and  others  on  various  foreign 
policy  matters. 

He  just  has  such  a  lucid  mind,  such  an 
articulate  way  of  analyzing  and  prepar- 
ing complex  foreign  policy  and  defense 
issues  that  it  is  a  sheer  pleasure  to  deal 
with  him.  He  has  a  touch  of  common- 
sense  and  complete  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  national  security  inter- 
ests. I  cannot  imagine  a  man  who,  by 
character,  personality,  background,  ex- 
perience, and  know-how  would  be  a  more 
comfortable  man  to  have  in  this  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  sure  that  must  have  been  the  re- 
action of  my  good  friend,  George  Mc- 
Govern, to  him  in  that  1972  campaign. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment.  That  was  precisely 
my  reaction  to  him.  I  always  found  him 
a  thoughful,  cautious,  and  prudent  man. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  complaint 
I  have  against  Mr.  Warnke  is  that  he 
should  have  supported  me.  That  is  my 
only  charge  against  him.  In  retrospect,  I 
see  that  he  made  a  very  good  judgment. 
I  have,  therefore,  forgiven  him. 

The  real  truth  is  that  he  has  been  re- 
garded, as  my  colleagues  know,  as  a  man 
of  superior  intelligence  and  one  that  is 
very  articulate  in  the  expression  of  his 
views.  As  someone  said  here  in  the  de- 
bate the  other  day,  he  was  willing  to 
express  a  point  of  view  to  encourage  the 
debate  on  the  fundamental  questions  of 


national  security.  You  do  not  make  any 
real  contribution  to  a  better  national 
security  policy  by  silence  or  by  ignoring 
the  issue  or  pretending  that  it  will  just 
go  away.  Mr.  Warnke  may  very  well 
have  said,  on  occasion,  something  back 
in  1969,  1970,  1971,  or  1972  that  he  would 
not  say  in  1977.  I  doubt  that  anyone 
would  have  said  in  1972  that  we  ought 
to  have  had  a  tax  reduction  and  a  pub- 
lic works  bill  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Conditions  have  changed,  and 
they  have  changed  markedly.  Condi- 
tions in  1977  in  the  world  are  not  exactly 
as  they  were  in  1972,  1973,  1974,  or  even 
1975  or  1976.  Conditions  change. 

I  think  the  important  thing,  if  I  may 
have  just  a  moment,  is  if  any  Senator 
will  take  the  time  to  go  through  the  292 
pages  of  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — but  particularly  the  hear- 
ings— what  they  will  find. 

We  will  find  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  not 
only  capable  of  handling  the  questions 
that  are  put  to  him,  but  that  he  is  tough- 
minded,  he  is  intelligent,  he  does  not  get 
all  flabbergasted  under  pressures. 

What  more  pressure  can  we  have  than 
half  a  dozen  Senators  on  our  backs  try- 
ing to  put  us  on  the  grill  and  see  whether 
or  not  we  misplaced  a  comma?  We  would 
think  we  were  in  elementary  school. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  had  to  apologize  for 
25  typographical  errors.  That  is  not  bad 
in  this  day  and  age.  All  too  many  of  our 
people  coming  out  of  college  today  can- 
not type  and  all  tco  many  of  them  know 
little  or  nothing  about  grammar. 

But  the  last  charge  against  Mr.  Warnke 
was  that  he  misplaced  a  comma.  They 
really  are  having  to  dig  down  deep  if 
they  go  down  that  far  to  bring  an  argu- 
ment against  a  distinguished  man  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  character. 

But  what  worried  me  this  morning  was 
the  New  York  Times  article  in  which  the 
subheadline  says  to  the  effect  that  the 
opposition  hopes  to  weaken  Mr.  Warnke 
to  make  him  ineffective. 

I  repeat: 

The  critics  hope  strong  votes  against  him 
will  make  him  ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  we  would  like  unilateral  dis- 
armment.  The  very  people  accusing  Mr. 
WaiTike  of  being  a  proponent  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  which  is  both  false 
and  a  nonsequitur,  are  saying  they  would 
like  now  to  make  up  a  strong  case  against 
him  as  to  make  him  ineffective. 

He  is  going  to  be  confirmed.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  doubts  in  this  Chamber 
that  he  will  be  confirmed.  The  question 
is,  by  how  big  a  vote. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  opposition 
to  make  him  ineffective,  they  would  be 
much  more  straightforward  if  they  would 
start  to  dismantle  our  nuclear  silos,  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  send  a  man  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate,  we  do  not  want  him 
ineffective. 

Some  of  us  had  a  chance  to  sit  with 
the  President  this  morning  and  the 
President  has  made  it  clear  that  he  is 
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going  to  be  in  charge  of 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  I  breach  the 
of  the  White  House  when  I 
President  told  the  leadershij: 
morning  that  he  spent  hundrqds 
studying  the  background  of 
preparations  for   SALT  II, 
leading  to  the  Vladivostok 
and  the  President  has  also  s 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
fully  informed  at  all  times 
he  is  going  to  have  the  most 
that  he  can  possibly  put  toge 
dertake  these  negotiations 
also  said,  "I  accept  the 

So  let  us  get  it  clear  when 
Mr.  Wamke.  we  are  voting 
vote  on  our  confidence  in  the 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Also  a 
their  confidence  on  ourselves 
thing   he  negotiates   in   the 
treaty  has  to  be  ratified  by 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That 
again,  what  the  President 
this  morning  in  his  very  serio^is 
sation  regarding  how,  after  al 
ate  is  the  final  arbiter.  We  i 
mine  whether  or  not  there 
treaty. 

I  conclude   my   presentation 
thank  the  Senator  from  Sou  h 
for  his  characteristic  generositff 
ing    time — and    simply    say 
Warnke  is  known  in  the  legal 
a  brilliant  laxvTer,  an  excellent 
he  knows  how  to  arbitrate,  hoi  i' 
tlate,  he  knows  how  to  practi  ;e 
of  legal  defense  and  prosecution 

He   is    a   tough   lawyer 
handled  law  cases  for  some 
gest  firms  in  the  United 
mlt  that  he  will  be  able  to 
proceedings  at  any  kind  of 
He  will  not  be  outsmarted.  He 
of  briUlance. 

Again  I  say  that  the  two  oth 
ators  we  have  had.  Bill  Foster 
ard  Smith,  both  have  occupied 
tion    of    director    of    ACDA 
negotiator  and  both  of  them 
the  positions  should  be  tied 
the  act  itself  contemplated.  Both 
have  supported  Mr.  Paul  Warlike 
of  them.  I  think  we  have  a 
that  speaks  for  Mr.  Warnke  in 
that  will  surely  assure  his 

But  I  hope  and  pray  that  in 
of  this  debate  nothing  happens 
way  jeopardize  his  effectivenes; 
he  is  going  to  be  our  negotia 
going  to  take  his  instructions 
President  and  the  team  that  i 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
State,  the  director  of  the  Centril 
gence  Agency,  the  specialists 
in  defense  and  the  Arms 
Disarmament  Agency. 

He  is  going  to  be  our  spoke; 
before  the  two  committees  of 
gress,  as  a  spokesman  for 
has  been  brilliant — brilliant, 
ever  have  heard  a  witness  that 
as  lucid,  as  brilliant  and  as  ab 
man,  and  as  tough  and  as  firm. 

He  has  not  run  for  cover, 
what  we  need  in  Moscow.  W; 
need  some  patsy.  We  do  not 
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body that  is  just  a  nice  old  fellow.  We 
need  somebody  that  knows  the  score  and 
is  occasionally  able  to  make  a  point  on 
his  own. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  championing  of  Mr.  Wamke's 
case.  He  is  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  good  case.  And  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  yesterday  in  a  bril- 
liant statement  here,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  just  to  men- 
tion a  few.  These  men  have  laid  it  out 
and  I  submit  that  anybody  that  reads 
these  hearings  will  come  out  and  say 
Mr.  Warnke  has  the  qualities  and  the 
capability  and  the  knowledge  to  be  the 
chief  negotiator. 

The  fact  that  he  was  against  the  B-1, 
so  what?  A  large  number  of  Senators 
are  against  it  and  it  is  questionable  today 
whether  we  ought  not  all  be  against  it 
because  of  the  cruise  missile,  which  may 
very  well  make  the  B-1  obsolete  before 
they  get  the  thing  in  the  air. 

The  fact  he  had  some  doubts  about 
Trident — 47  Senators  had  doubts. 

Senator  McIntyre  who  sat  there  in  the 
last  Congress  in  the  seat  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  speaking 
from.  Senator  McIntyre,  14  years  serv- 
ice on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
led  the  fight  against  Trident.  The  fact 
he  had  some  doubts  about  counterforce 
nuclear  strategy,  I  submit  the  whole 
Senate  fought  overwhelmingly  against 
counterforce  nuclear  strategy. 

As  I  said  yesterday  about  the  man 
who  was  the  Deputy  Director  of  ACDA, 
John  Lehman,  when  he  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  we 
asked  him:  "How  do  you  stand  on  the 
B-1,  Mr.  Lehman?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  think  it  is  a  system 
we  need." 

We  asked  him,  "How  do  you  stand  on 
Trident?" 
He  said,  "I  doubt  that  we  need  it." 
"How  do  you  stand  on  counterforce 
nuclear  strategy?" 
"I  am  opposed  to  it." 
But  some  of  the  very  same  people  today 
charging  Mr.  Warnke  with  being  weak 
and  soft  because  of  his  position  on  weap- 
ons systems  were  the  very  same  people 
that  voted  for  John  Lehman. 

I  voted  for  him  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  not  because  of  B-l's 
or  Tridents,  but  because  I  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
they  wanted  this  man,  that  he  was  able 
and  competent. 

I  point  out,  simply  because  one  person 
may  have  been  opposed  to  a  particular 
weapons  system  at  that  time  does  not 
necessarily  disqualify  him,  when  he  was 
a  Senator  and  a  Congressman  and  was 
opposed  to  Red  China.  I  can  recall  that 
every  time  he  would  say  it,  the  whole 
place  would  quake,  and  you  could  just 
see  red  stars  falling  from  the  heavens. 
But  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got  to 
be  President  was  to  say,  "Let's  go  on  over 
and  see  how  they're  getting  along  over 
there."  He  has  to  his  everlasting  credit 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  good  sense  and 
the  courage  to  make  the  opening  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 


Who  was  the  man  who  had  the  big 
argiunent  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the 
kitchen?  Richard  Nixon.  Where  did  he 
end  up?  He  ended  up  having  vodka  and 
all  the  nice  Soviet  things  in  the  Kremlin. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  caviar. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  caviar,  yes- 
vodka,  caviar,  cookies,  and  what  have 
you,  in  the  Kremlin. 

This  was  a  man  who  changed  his  mind. 
Why  did  he  do  it?  He  said,  "Times  have 
changed.  Conditions  were  different." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  ran  for  office  en  the 
basis  that  he  was  going  to  reduce  Federal 
employment  by  25  percent  and  reduce 
the  budget  by  20  percent.  Pour  years 
later,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  speak 
at  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Labor  Day  rally, 
somebody  said,  "Mr.  President,  they're 
going  to  ask  you  about  the  speech  you 
made  here  in  Pittsburgh  4  years  ago,  and 
what  are  you  going  to  say?" 

He  said,  "I'm  going  to  deny  that  I  said 
it."  r Laughter.! 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  in  office,  he 
found  out  that  what  he  had  been  saying 
was  not  necessarily  what  he  had  to  do. 
It  is  as  I  said  yesterday.  It  is  not  origi- 
nal with  me;  it  is  an  old  axiom:  "Where 
a  man  stands  depends  upon  where  he 
will  sit." 

When  you  sit  in  the  seat  of  responsi- 
bility, when  you  are  the  chief  negotiator 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
our  national  security  at  stake,  when  you 
are  as  knowledgeable  as  Paul  Warnke, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs  under  three 
Secretaries  of  Defense— Bob  McNamara, 
Clark  Clifford,  and  Mel  Laird— when  you 
have  the  knowledge  and  background  of 
national  security  in  its  broadest  context, 
as  Paul  Wamke  has,  you  are  not  going 
to  sell  out  the  United  States.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  any  creampuff,  any 
marshmallow,  any  weakling.  You  are  go- 
ing to  be  an  intelligent,  firm,  tough  ne- 
gotiator. That  is  what  we  need,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  for  him. 

I  am  not  for  him  because  he  is  a  good 
guy.  I  am  not  for  him  because  at  times 
he  said  some  things  I  liked  during  the 
period  I  worked  hard  as  chairman  of  a 
Subcommitee  on  Arms  Control.  I  am 
not  for  him  because  I  happen  to  think 
he  is  a  good  lawyer.  I  am  for  him  because 
he  has  intelligence,  ability,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  a  negotiator  that  are  recognized 
by  some  of  the  top  talent  of  this  country. 
I  also  am  for  him  because  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  wanted  him  and  because 
the  President  had  made  it  manifestly 
clear  that  he  is  President  of  the  United 
States;  no  Senator  is,  I  am  for  him  be- 
cause, if  he  makes  a  mistake,  we  will 
have  the  chance  to  corect  it  here,  as 
we  review  the  treaty. 

THE    ARMS    CONTROL    OUTLOOK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  in  the  opening  hours  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Warnke  nomination,  I  ad- 
dressed at  some  length  the  latest  spate  of 
scare  stories  about  the  Soviet-American 
strategic  balance.  Those  remarks  made 
the  case  that  we  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply—indeed, an  overabundance — of  the 
nuclear  weaponry  we  need  to  perform 
rational  security  roles.  We  are  not  trail- 
ing the  Soviet  Union;  rather  we  are  far 
out  in  front. 
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With  that  as  the  foundation  I  would 
like  today  to  speak  more  directly  to  the 
point  of  the  job  Mr.  Warnke  will  have  as 
ACDA  Director  and  as  chief  arms  control 
negotiator.  What  basic  principles  are  at 
issue  in  this  debate  over  how  we  should 
proceed  in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks?  Exactly  what  is  it  that  some  peo- 
ple find  so  frightening  about  the  Warnke 
nomination? 

In  the  past  several  weeks  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  subjected  to  heated  attack.  To  a 
large  extent  these  attacks  are  being 
mounted  by  those  who  assume  the  worst 
motives  and  Intentions  of  every  nation 
challenging  us.  These  doomsayers  seem 
to  assume  that  only  an  acceptance  of 
their  views  can  save  us  from  national 
disaster. 

If  some  of  Mr.  Wamkes  opponents  had 
their  way,  they  would  deny  Mr.  Warnke 
or  anyone  else  committed  to  genuine 
arms  control  a  role  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tion. President  Carter  was  elected  by  an 
American  public  aware  of  his  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  Now,  those  who 
fear  arms  reductions  are  attacking  the 
President's  commitment  by  attempting 
to  block  his  arms  control  nominee. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that  the 
grilling  Mr.  Warnke  has  undergone  dem- 
onstrates how  well  he  could  do  in  an  un- 
friendly, protracted  negotiation. 

The  central  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
not  Mr.  Warnke  at  all.  The  central  issue 
is  what  approach  to  take  to  guarantee 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Should  we  make  a  sincere,  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  effort  to  seek  arms 
control  solutions  before  continuing  with 
arms  purchases?  Or  should  we— as  some 
believe — place  our  first  priority  on  hold- 
ing superior  nuclear  power? 

This  brings  the  issue  down  to  what  I 
see  as  the  fundamental  policy  distinc- 
tion. We  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking 
about  this  or  that  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol—whether we  should  use  a  bargain- 
ing chip  strategy,  whether  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bargain  from  strength,  or  wheth- 
er it  might  work  to  exercise  restraint. 
But  those  debates  tend  to  obscure  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  basic  issue. 

In  reality,  there  are  essentially  two 
opposing  philosophies  at  work.  One 
school  of  thought  supports  the  concept 
of  mutual  advantage  through  negotiated 
limits  on  strategic  arms.  Those  who  hold 
this  view  seek  to  limit  the  financial  bur- 
den for  the  American  taxpaver  that  is 
involved  in  a  continuing  buildup  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal — even  though  such  a  re- 
sult might  also  benefit  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  school  sees  a  growing  danger  to  the 
United  States— and  also  to  the  Soviet 
Union — in  the  galloping  technology  of 
nuclear  destruction.  Despite  sharp  dif- 
ferences on  other  issues,  and  even  with 
conflicting  global  ambitions,  this  view 
insists  that  in  at  least  this  one  area  the 
two  major  powers  should  be  able  to  come 
to  terms.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  view  Paul 
Warnke  holds. 

The  other  approach  is  sharply  differ- 
ent. It  is  today's  extension  of  the  rigid 
cold  war  mentality  of  the  1950s.  It  is 
hostile  toward  the  concept  of  negoti- 
ated arms  limitation. 


This  view  holds  that  the  United  States 
has  vastly  greater  financial  and  techni- 
cal resources  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
Therefore,  we  are  much  better  able  than 
the  Soviet  Union  to  bear  the  cost  of  an 
arms  race.  If  we  continue  to  pursue  a 
margin  of  strategic  superioritv,  then  the 
Soviets  will  be  forced  to  divert  their 
scarce  resources  from  programs  that 
might  strengthen  their  society  and  theu 
system — capital  investments  in  agricul- 
ture, for  example — in  order  to  spend  on 
weaponry  which  has  no  economic  value. 

It  would  be  a  rare  ki~d  of  arms  control 
agreement  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
someone  who  held  this  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Russian relationship.  An  unrecon- 
structed cold  warrior  could  possibly  con- 
done an  agreement  if  it  had  enough  loop- 
holes to  permit  continued  competition, 
and  especially  if  it  served  to  channel  the 
competition  in  the  directions  where  we 
have  the  greatest  comparative  advan- 
tage. Both  sides  have  mastered  the  basic 
ballistic  missiles  technology,  for  example, 
but  it  can  be  a  "victory"  for  us  at  the 
negotiating  table  if  an  agreement  dic- 
tates a  qualitative  race,  where  we  can 
relv  on  superior  technology  to  stay  out 
front. 

As  I  noted  in  an  earlier  address,  we 
have  been  able  to  move  out  ahead  on 
MIRV  technology,  and  to  more  than 
double  our  arsenal  of  nuclear  warheads, 
despite  the  1972  SALT  agreement.  That 
is  because  it  was  designed  not  to  inhibit 
this  new  system.  Now  the  Soviets  are 
catching  up  on  MIRVs— but  we  are  still 
further  out  in  front  in  such  areas  as 
cruise  missiles,  terminally  guided  war- 
heads, and  other  technology  for  killing 
hard  targets. 

It  is  also  conceivable — though  I  think 
far  less  likely — that  a  hardliner  would 
accept  an  overall  freeze,  or  even  a  reduc- 
tion, in  weaponry  at  any  given  time,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  it  would  insti- 
tutionalize clear  American  superiority. 
In  that  case  what  we  gave  up  in  oppor- 
tunities to  drain  the  Soviet  economy 
would  be  offset  by  the  perceived  virtue  of 
superior  arms  in  the  international  politi- 
cal arena.  But  experience  has  made  it 
obvious  that  any  discussion  of  such  an 
agreement  is  purely  academic.  It  could 
be  negotiated  only  if  the  Soviets  made  a 
unilateral  decision  to  give  up — to  accept 
permanently  an  inferior  position.  And 
they  show  no  signs  of  doing  that. 

Perhaps  this  description  of  the  in- 
ternal debate  is  a  product  of  my  imagi- 
nation. Perhaps  no  one  really  holds  these 
hardline  views.  But  the  circumstantial 
evidence  is  overpowering.  At  every  stage 
in  the  long  and  largely  disappointing 
history  of  arms  control  negotiations 
there  has  been  bitter  resistance  at  home 
to  any  meaningful  or  workable  American 
initiative.  The  hardest  negotiations  have 
not  been  in  Helsinki  or  Geneva  or  Vladi- 
vostok, but  here  in  the  United  States. 
Most  recently,  since  1974  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  in  principle  has  been  side- 
tracked primarily  because  of  a  resistance 
to  limits  on  advanced  cruise  missiles. 
President  Ford  was  simply  incapable  of 
resolving  the  internal  dispute.  Now  there 
is  resistance  to  Paul  Warnke,  because  he 
has  questioned  some  of  the  weaponry 
that  will  be  under  discussion  at  SALT, 


and  because  he  believes  that  our  security 
can  be  as  well  served  by  limiting  these 
systems  as  by  building  them,  and  at 
much  less  cost.  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Warnke 
has  drawn  all  this  fire  not  because  of  his 
approach  to  arms  control,  but  because  of 
a  fear  that  he  might  succeed — because  of 
a  fear  that  we  might  have  the  compre- 
hensive, enforceable  limits  on  strategic 
arms  which  have  eluded  us  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  we  will  thereby  end  the 
competition  which  hurts  the  Soviet 
Union  more  than  it  hurts  us. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  such  a  view  is 
either  unpatriotic  of  evil.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  someone  who  is  obsessed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  regards  our 
armaments  as  the  major  measure  of  our 
worth  in  the  world,  it  is  a  view  I  can 
readily  understand. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  a  desperately 
wrong  view,  that  it  is  harmful  to  our 
security  interests,  and  that  it  stands 
against  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

The  record  demonstrates  that  even 
partial  nuclear  arms  control  has  been  of 
benefit  to  us  as  well  as  to  other  nations. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
was  feared  by  many  then.  Now,  no  one 
doubts  the  benefits  of  stopping  all  but 
underground  tests.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  value  of  this  treaty  every  time  a 
French  or  Chinese  test  leads  to  worri- 
some fallout. 

The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  now  has 
101  parties.  We  worry  most  about  those 
nations  who  have  not  joined,  and  we  are 
reassured  by  the  membership  of  others. 
It  may  be  that  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  does  not  serve,  alone,  to  deter 
those  who  want  nuclear  weapons.  But  its 
effect  upon  our  own  national  security  and 
the  safety  of  other  nations  is  positive. 

The  1972  treaty  limiting  antiballistic 
missiles  has  been  successful  without  any 
particular  questions — so  successful.  In- 
deed, that  in  1974  a  protocol  was  agreed 
to  restricting  ABM's  still  further,  to  just 
one  site  on  each  side.  We  heard  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  ABM  treaty,  but 
once  it  was  tried,  almost  no  one  dis- 
puted its  value  and  there  was  minimal 
controversy  about  the  protocol. 

The  1972  SALT  I  interim  agreement 
has  become  controversial.  Despite  that,  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  it  did  ac- 
complish some  things.  It  did  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  further  deployment 
of  land-based  missiles  which  contained 
the  megatonnage  which  worries  so  many 
of  our  militarists.  Had  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  deploy  land -based  missiles, 
particularly  the  heavy  versions,  we  would 
have  more  missiles  and  more  megaton- 
nage to  worry  about. 

The  Vladivostok  accords  in  November 
1974,  went  a  step  further,  limiting  to 
equal  aggregates  of  strategic  forces.  That 
step,  too,  was  of  merit. 

Of  course  there  have  been  problems 
with  these  agreements.  But  they  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  arms  controllers.  The 
SALT  I  interim  agreement  should  have 
gone  further.  It  should  have  been  more 
tightly  written  and  it  should  not  have 
depended  so  much  on  unilateral  state- 
ments. It  should  have  placed  more  com- 
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spread  all  over  Europe,  stacked  on  the 
decks  of  our  ships  at  sea,  and  crammed 
into  torpedo  bays  on  our  submarines. 

But  we  would  not  stop  there.  We  might 
also  take  up  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Paul 
Nitze,  one  of  Mr.  Wamke's  most  out- 
spoken and  persistent  critics.  Mr.  Nitze 
has  proposed  that  each  side  deploy  up 
to  5,000  land-based  missiles  with  a 
throw-weight  of  only  200  pounds.  These 
small — even  pinheaded  missiles  could 
have  no  MTRV's  because  of  imposed  limi- 
tations. Such  deployments,  Mr.  Nitze 
told  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
present  land -based  systems.  With  220 
pounds  of  throw-weight  we  might  be 
able  to  deploy  a  warhead  on  each  of  these 
pinheaded  missiles  which  would  have  a 
yield  several  times  that  of  the  weapon 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  With  our 
technological  lead,  our  warheads  might 
have  a  better  yield  per  pound — more 
pow  per  pound,  let  us  say — than  compar- 
able missiles.  Never  mind  that  such  a 
program  would  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Nitze's  idea  is  not  an  innova- 
tive one.  Mr.  Nitze's  idea  might  have 
contained  the  making  of  a  conceptual 
breakthrough  in  the  middle  1960's.  But 
where  was  Mr.  Nitze  when  such  ideas 
would  have  helped?  He  was  off  in  the 
Pentagon  laying  plans  for  massive  U.S. 
MIRV  deployments. 

In  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  some  10  days  ago  Mr.  Nitze 
said  he  understood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  suggest  that  that  was  not  only 
his  understanding  but  his  purpose.  Ideas 
like  this  can  give  one  credentials  as  some 
sort  of  arms  controller — so  long  as  you 
are  careful  to  avoid  proposing  anything 
that  might  really  work. 

The  obvious  problem  and  the  clear 
danger  with  the  idea  of  a  new  fleet  of 
missiles  to  replace  old  fleets  of  missiles, 
with  new  bombers  to  replace  old,  with 
bigger  submarines  for  smaller,  with  mo- 
bile missiles,  with  MARV's  on  top  of 
MIRV's,  with  unpiloted  cruise  missiles 
for  piloted  aircraft,  is  that  it  never  ends. 
It  never  ends  for  us.  It  never  ends  for 
them.  Arms  control  can  provide  a  static, 
stable  situation.  Arms  purchases  can  pro- 
vide a  fluid  and  ever-changing  situation 
in  which  costs  and  risks  both  mount 
apace. 

Ordinarj'  logic  dictates — and  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated — that  there  is  no 
lasting  monopoly  on  anything;  that  at 
some  point  the  Soviet  Union  can  develop 
the  same  weapons  and  delivery  systems 
we  can.  They  were  4  years  behind  us 
when  they  flrst  exploded  an  atomic  bomb 
in  1949.  They  were  less  than  a  year  be- 
hind us  in  developing  thermonuclear 
weapons.  They  built  strategic  bombers. 
They  built  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

They  built  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. Now  they  are  building  MIRV's. 
There,  too,  we  had  only  a  temporary 
lead.  From  the  standpoint  of  sterile 
gamesmanship  there  may  have  been 
some  virtue  in  that  temporary  lead,  as 
in  the  others.  Perhaps  there  is  a  cosmic 
scorekeeper    somewhere    who    gives    us 


points  when  we  temporarily  have  some- 
thing the  Russians  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired. But  would  anyone  who  is  tnily 
Interested  in  national  security  as  a  last- 
ing concept  now  argue  that  the  decision 
to  deploy  MIRV's — to  eliminate  any 
chance  that  they  could  be  banned  by 
agreement — was  a  prudent  choice,  now 
that  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  Soviet 
MIRV  on  bigger  missiles  with  bigger 
warheads  than  ours? 

Many  of  the  same  people  who  sup- 
ported our  MIRV  deployment  are  now 
pointing  in  alarm  at  the  Russian  pro- 
gram. They  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. Six  years  ago  there  was  a  way  to 
prevent  a  Soviet  MIRV.  But  the  nego- 
tiating route  was  ruled  out.  And  if  we 
exclude  other  destabilizing  systems  from 
the  negotiations  now — to  secure  other 
temporary  leads — it  is  as  certain  as 
night  follows  day  that  a  few  years  from 
now  the  arms  builders  will  be  pointing 
to  Soviet  MARV's,  accuracy  programs, 
mobile  missiles,  cruise  missiles,  and 
whatnot  to  justify  the  next  round  of 
costly  new  American  programs. 

They  criticize  Mr.  Wamke  for  ques- 
tioning weapons  systems.  If  he  failed 
to  do  that,  he  would  be  worthless  in  the 
national  security  field.  The  ACDA  Di- 
rector should  question  weapons  systems, 
especially  on  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions. Indeed,  Congress  has  directed  him 
to  do  that,  by  calling  for  arms  ccoitrol 
impact  statements — a  directive  that  has 
been  poorly  followed  thus  far.  Moreover, 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  should 
question  weapons  systems.  So  should 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  So  should  we  all.  A  refusal  to 
question  is  the  same  as  a  declaration 
that  military  spending  and  elaborate 
new  weapons  have  some  sort  of  mystical, 
independent  worth  of  their  own,  quite 
apart  from  whether  they  are  needed  to 
insure  our  national  safety. 

But  beyond  that,  we  ought  to  ques- 
tion the  way  the  broad  imperative  for 
new  weaponry  has  been  dictating  and 
inhibiting  our  arms  control  policy.  For 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  dispute 
the  thesLs  of  the  article  Mr.  Wamke  en- 
titled "Apes  on  a  Treadmill."  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  treadmill  President  Eisen- 
hower warned  against  in  1953,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centui-y  ago : 

This  Is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all,  In  any 
true  sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threatening 
war,  it  Is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross  ot 
iron. 

The  arms  builders  neglect  this  simple 
truth.  Certainly  the  competition  harms 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  harms  us,  too.  It 
drains  our  taxes,  too.  It  diverts  our  re- 
sources and  our  energies  away  from  con- 
structive enterprise  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  I  think  the  American  people 
want  it  stopped. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  way  out  of 
the  present  morass  will  be  easy.  But  it 
is  possible,  if  only  we  fashion  a  policy 
which  reflects  a  genuine  commitment  to 
negotiated  arms  limitations. 

That  means,  first,  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  all  of  us — myself  in- 
cluded— give  the  highest  priority  to  an 
adequate  national  defense.  My  remarks 
last  week  analyzed  the  factors  that  can 
help  determine  what  is  adequate  and 
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what  is  not.  But  we  ought  to  avoid  giving 
either  groimdless  assurances  or  exagger- 
ating threats  to  try  to  win  our  cases.  We 
should  avoid  both  heedless  disarmament 
and  mindless  military  buildups.  We  need 
to  recognize  that  the  Russians  are  tough 
and  difficult.  And  no  one,  including  Mr. 
Wamke,  Is  about  to  put  this  country's 
security  at  risk.  Such  notions  do  not 
even  belong  in  this  debate. 

Second,  we  need  to  incoiT>orate  as  an 
operating  principle  the  concept  that 
SALT  is  a  process  in  which  we  want  both 
sides  to  gain. 

It  is  no  victory  for  the  United  States 
if  we  have  an  agreement  which  allows 
us  to  build  more  than  we  need  to  deter 
nuclear  war.  It  may  be  a  victory  for 
those  who  profit  from  military  contracts. 
But  it  is  no  victory  at  all  for  the  people 
who  must  bear  the  burden  Further,  the 
insistence  on  agreements  which  leave  an 
American  advantage  in  the  kinds  and 
numbers  of  weapons  we  can  deploy  in 
fact  undermines  the  whole  SALT  process. 
And  when  that  happens  the  United 
States  loses,  as  does  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
let  us  treat  SALT  as  a  serious  exercise 
to  make  the  world  safer  and  arms  budg- 
ets less  burdensome  for  us  both. 

Third,  so  long  as  our  deterrent  is  se- 
cure— and  it  is — we  must  stop  undermin- 
ing arms  control  goals  with  weapons  pro- 
grams. It  is  time  we  assigned  to  our  mili- 
tary establishment  its  proper  national 
fimction — to  underlie  and  support  our 
foreign  policy,  and  not  to  determine 
what  our  policy  will  be. 

We  should  long  since  have  achieved  a 
SALT  II  agreement.  But  the  last  Presi- 
dent— spotting  trouble  over  his  right 
shoulder  in  his  1976  nomination  cam- 
paign— could  not  bring  himself  to  give 
the  order  that  would  have  formalized  the 
Vladivostok  understanding.  This  Presi- 
dent must  give  that  order.  More  than 
that,  if  he  intends  to  implement  the  com- 
mitment to  arms  control  he  so  often  has 
voiced,  he  must  decide  against  new  sys- 
tems which  threaten  a  repetition  of  our 
dismal  experience  with  MIRV's. 

In  a  Senate  speech  last  May  5  I  sin- 
gled out  the  strategic  cruise  missile  as 
just  a  system.  Indeed,  given  the  charac- 
teristics and  concealibility  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, they  pose  arms  control  verification 
difficulties  which  will  make  MIRV  seem 
a  piker's  problem.  There  are  systems  in 
development  that  pose  the  same  kinds 
of  difficulty  for  arms  control. 

I  do  not  blame  the  military  men  who 
urge  these  systems  upon  us.  Arms  con- 
trol is  not  their  job,  and  it  is  not  their 
area  of  expertise.  But  if  elected  civilian 
decisionmakers  accept  these  weapons 
regardless  of  their  arms  control  effects, 
then  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  blame  us  if  arms  control  fails. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  first  opportiuiity  and  the  first 
obligation  to  choose. 

I  believe  the  clear  and  consistent  ap- 
plication of  these  relatively  simple  prin- 
ciples will  produce  results.  For  the  break- 
through needed  at  SALT  is  an  obvious 
one.  We  will  achieve  a  SALT  agreement 
if  we  and  the  Soviets  want  a  SALT  agree- 
ment and  understand  how  much  it  would 
help  us. 

If  we  wish,  we  can  find  ways  to  handle 
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the  cruise  missile  problem.  We  can  han- 
dle the  Backfire  bomber  problem.  We 
can  move  to  impose  qualitative  con- 
straints. There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
negotiate  the  advance  notification  of 
missile  tests  as  President  Carter  recently 
suggested.  We  can  also  negotiate  limita- 
tions on  flight  tests,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Drell  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We  can 
move  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
to  set  an  example  for  other  nations  and 
of  critical  importance  to  help  stop  the 
endless  vertical  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  sy.stems. 

Simply,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  give 
arms  control  a  chance.  The  President 
has  brought  fresh  new  insights  to  these 
problems  and  he  should  not  be  opposed 
in  his  choice  of  Paul  Wamke — who 
shares  the  President's  viewpoints  and 
will  represent  him  brilliantly  in  the  arms 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  here  that  as 
we  debate  the  Wamke  nomination  we 
ought  to  also  contemplate  how  our  dem- 
ocratic system  is  supposed  to  work. 

Last  year,  in  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  primaries,  there  were  candi- 
dates who  had  been  critical  of  the  SALT 
process  and  who  had  been  favorable  to 
MIRV's,  ABM's,  cruise  missiles,  the  M-X 
mobile  missile,  and  every  other  program 
that  undermines  the  chances  for  verifi- 
able limits  on  strategic  arms.  In  both 
parties,  those  candidates  lost. 

In  the  general  election  Mr.  Ford  rep- 
resented the  more  hard-line  view.  He  had 
to  defend  a  record  of  inability  to  pro- 
duce a  SALT  II  agreement.  And  he  lost. 
Mr.  Carter  won.  He  won  even  though  this 
notorious  arms  controller  and  critic  of 
some  of  those  weapons  systems,  Paul 
Wamke,  was  publicly  associated  with 
his  campaign. 

Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
election  was  decided  on  other  grounds. 
Doubtless  the  economic  situation  swayed 
more  votes  than  the  statements  of  the 
candidates  on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

But  there  are  other  ways  to  determine 
what  the  American  people  want. 

On  October  4  of  last  year,  pollster 
Louis  Harris  sampled  public  opinion  on 
the  questions  of  detente  and  strategic 
arms  limitation.  On  the  first,  he  asked 
respondents  whether  they  wanted  the 
United  States  "to  continue  to  try  to 
achieve  detente — that  is,  find  more  ways 
to  cooperate  with  Russia  and  China  and 
find  common  areas  of  agreement." 
Seventy-three  percent,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  electorate,  said  "yes."  Only 
16  percent  were  opposed.  That  was  at  a 
time  when  the  term  detente  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  disrepute. 

More  directly  on  point,  Mr.  Harris 
asked  if  those  polled  favored  ef- 
forts to  "get  agreement  with  Russia  on 
a  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  arms 
and  missiles."  And  to  that  question  fully 
80  percent  said  "yes."  Only  10  percent 
were  opposed.  Despite  all  the  scare  stor- 
ies they  were  hearing  even  then,  the 
American  people  believed  by  a  margin 
of  8  to  1  that  strategic  arms  limitation 
was  a  good  idea. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  other  view 
has  no  right  to  be  heard.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  suspicious  of  the 


negotiating  process,  who  want  to  main- 
tain a  rigid  policy  of  hostility  across  the 
board,  who  want  to  pursue  every  con- 
ceivable method  of  undermining  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  if  it  costs  us  dearly, 
too — they  have  every  right  to  make 
their  case. 

All  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  when 
they  attempt  to  deny  President  Carter 
his  policy  and  his  personnel,  then  they 
are  simply  overreaching.  They  have  gone 
too  far.  Speaking  for  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  population — for  20  per- 
cent, at  most,  if  you  throw  in  all  those 
with  "no  opinion  " — they  are  attempting 
to  reverse  the  results  of  the  1976  elec- 
tion and  to  force  their  own  policy — re- 
jected by  the  electorate  and  I  think  dis- 
credited by  history — upon  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

What  is  perhaps  strangest  of  all  is 
the  great  furor  over  this  nomination. 
After  all,  the  hardline  side  will  be  heard. 
It  is  built  into  the  Pentagon's  perception 
of  the  issue,  and  our  military  leaders 
have  never  been  especially  reluctant 
about  making  their  case.  It  will  also  be 
heard  from  Capitol  Hill.  And  with  all  of 
that,  what  is  so  horrible  about  the  pros- 
pect that  we  will  have  someone  at  the 
head  of  the  Arms  and  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  who  believes  in  the 
result  the  very  name  of  that  agency  im- 
plies? What  is  so  awful  about  having 
someone  to  represent  us  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  who  actually  be- 
lieves in  what  he  is  doing,  and  who  wants 
to  succeed? 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
election  results  deserve  at  least  this  much 
respect.  The  clear  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion deserves  at  least  this  much  consid- 
eration. The  new  President  deserves  at 
least  this  much  of  a  chance. 

We  have  tried  arms  competition.  It 
has  not  improved  our  security  at  all.  Let 
us  try  controlling  arms  for  a  change.  Let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  free  ourselve;s  of  this 
burden.  Let  us  instead  move  the  competi- 
tion to  the  realm  of  development  and 
ideas  and  human  progress  where  our 
system  truly  excels,  and  where  our  ex- 
cellence can  have  real  meaning  for  the 
United  States  and  for  all  of  the  human 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday,  March  6, 
1977,  entitled  "Moonshine  on  Mr. 
Wamke,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moonshine  on  Mb.  Warnke 

When  President  Carter  nominated  Paul  C. 
Warnke  some  weeks  ago  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  and  carry  on  the  strategic 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  hoped, 
as  others  did,  that  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings would  become  a  forum  for  sober  dis- 
cussion of  strategic  Issues. 

That  hope,  which  in  retrospect  appears  a 
bit  naive,  sprang  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Warnke  had  written  and  testified  extensively 
on  arms  control  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
opposed  by  some  very  serious  people. 

The  Warnke  hearings,  however,  only  fit- 
fully served  an  educative  function.  Mr. 
Wamke's  critics,  even  some  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible ones,  absorbed  themselves  In  a 
failing  attempt  to  brand  him  a  changeling 
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who  furtively  toughened  "soft" 
the  past  to  win  confirmation. 

Since   the  hearings  ended, 
elgn  Relations  Committee  clearejl 
nation,   the   resistance   to   Mr 
strayed  even  farther  from  sober 
Wednesday's  Senate   vote 
committed  senators  are  being 
mall-and-telegram  campaign  th 
propaganda  techniques. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  " 
letter    recently    Issued    by    Rep 
Donald   of  Georgia,   who  declares 
Warnke  nomination  "poses  the 
est  threat   to  our   national   sec 
memory."  Mr.  McDonald  must 
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one  could  see  It  who  did  not  hav^ 
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perln  and  Leslie  Oelb,  who  were 
their  compilation.  Apparently, 
perln  and  Gelb  permitted  Dr 
the  stored  copy.  But  since 
top  secret  clearance,  they  In  no 
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Dr.  Ellsberg  violated  his  trust.  Mr.  Warnke, 
apart  from  having  placed  his  copy  at  the 
Rand  Corporation,  did  not. 

We  cite,  and  explore.  Congressman  Mc- 
Donald's charges  not  in  a  spirit  of  apology  for 
Mr.  Warnke,  who  needs  none,  but  only  to  Il- 
lustrate what  passes  for  argument  these  days 
in  the  anti-Warnke  lobby.  It  would  be  un- 
fair to  suggest  that  the  congressman's  un- 
focused charges  typify  the  serious  case 
against  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination.  They  are 
merely  evidence  that  now  that  Mr.  Warnke's 
responsible  opponents  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  his  confirmation,  the  .serloxis  case 
has  given  way  to  moonshine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.    McGOVERN,   Mr.   President,    I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  having 
spoken  at  some  length  on  Friday,  I  had 
not  planned  to  speak  again  on  the 
Warnke  nomination  prior  to  the  sum- 
ming-up before  tomorrow's  vote.  How- 
ever, a  new  development  late  yesterday 
has  persuaded  me  that  I  once  again  ought 
to  take  the  floor  to  express  my  deepen- 
ing concern  at  the  credibility  gap  that 
widens  with  each  new  pronouncement 
from  Mr.  Warnke. 

On  Friday,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  a  crucial  quota- 
tion in  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  on  the 
1972  SALT  Interim  Agreement  had  been 
doctored  in  an  attempt  to  sustain  Mr. 
Warnke's  claim  to  have  expressed  reser- 
vations about  that  agreement — a  claim 
that  is  not  corroborated  by  the  public 
record.  And  despite  the  effort  of  some 
Senators  supporting  Mr.  Warnke  to  min- 
imize this  willful  tampering  with  the 
record,  the  matter  is  not  a  trivial  seman- 
tic dispute;  still  less  is  it  about  a  mis- 
placed comma. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Mr.  Warnke 
sent  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  a  letter  in  which  he  "re- 
grets" and  seeks  to  correct  what  he  calls 
"a  number  of  (typographical)  errors." 
There  then  follow  in  Mr.  Warnke's 
letter  24  corrections  of  the  most  trivial 
and  inconsequential  nature — errors 
about  which  no  issue  was  made  because 
no  issue  properly  exists.  Nestled  among 
these  24  errors  is  a  25th  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  "typographical  error."  Indeed, 
Mr.  Warnke's  attempt  to  blame  a  typist 
for  what  all  the  evidence  suggests  is  in 
fact  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the  public 
record  only  compounds  the  crisis  in  con- 
fidence that  this  nomination  has  pro- 
duced. It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Warnke  has  for^varded  a 
list  of  25  typographical  errors  in  order  to 
obscure  the  one  error  of  consequence. 
But  the  error  that  matters  is  not,  like 
the  others,  thj  result  of  a  careless  typist. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  misguided  effort 
further  to  mislead  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  its  allegedly 
corrected  form,  the  quotation  in  ques- 
tion is  doctored.  Let  me  explain: 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a 


statement  can  be  doctored.  First,  punc- 
tuation that  has  the  effect  of  altering  the 
meaning  of  a  statement  can  be  changed. 
As  pointed  out  on  the  floor  on  Friday, 
that  was  done  in  this  case.  Second,  words 
can  be  deleted  from  a  statement  with- 
out the  required  deletion  marks;  and  if 
the  deleted  words  alter  the  meaning  of 
the  statement,  as  they  do  in  this  case,  a 
statement  that  means  one  thing  can,  in 
fact,  be  made  to  appear  to  mean  another. 
That,  too,  has  been  done.  Finally,  the 
words  of  the  statement  can  be  rear- 
ranged; and  that,  too,  has  been  done. 
When  the  sentence  resulting  from  altered 
punctuation,  deleted  words  and  rear- 
ranged words  is  then  enclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks,  the  presentation  of  that  sen- 
tence to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  a  gravely  serious  matter.  In  offering  his 
"correction,"  Mr.  Warnke  has  restored 
the  punctuation  that  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  Friday.  But  he  has  resub- 
mitted to  this  body  a  quotation  that, 
first,  has  words  deleted;  second,  has 
words  rearranged;  and  that  third,  is  con- 
tradicted by  other  remarks  made  at  the 
time  on  the  public  record  whose  disclo- 
sure would  have  served  to  sustain  Sen- 
ator Griffin's  original  concern. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  arose  when 
Senator  Griffin  asked  Mr.  Warnke,  dur- 
ing his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Comlmttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  what 
his  reaction  had  been  to  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim agreement  in  1972.  Mr.  Warnke 
replied,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  was  concerned  .  .  .  about  the  numerical 
disparity  (in  number  of  strategic  delivery 
systems)  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  that 
made  the  agreement  perceptually  vulnerable. 
Any  agreement  which  appears  to  give  the  So- 
viet Union  a  numerical  lead  is  not  one  which 
is  going  to  be  very  well  received  by  oxir 
friends. 

The  record,  Mr.  President,  is  both  clear 
and  to  the  contrary.  Far  from  expressing 
concern  at  the  numerical  disparity  of  the 
interim  agreement,  Mr.  Warnke  in  his 
1972  testimony  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  argued  vigorously  against 
the  concern  of  many  that  the  agreement 
gave  the  Soviets  a  large  mathematical 
edge  over  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  matter,  I  asked 
Mr.  Warnke  to  explain  the  contradic- 
tion when  he  appeared  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  23,  In 
a  written  submission,  Mr.  Warnke  stated 
the  following : 

Contrary  to  the  allegation  that  In  1972  I 
"welcomed  the  agreement  precisely  as  a  rec- 
ognition that  numbers  do  not  matter",  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1972,  I  stated  that  "the 
principal  accomplishment"  of  SALT  I  was  the 
ABM  treaty  and  that,  as  to  the  Interim 
Agreement,  "  I  find  the  coverage  at  the  pres- 
ent time  disappointingly  small."  I  specifi- 
cally stated  that  "numerical  superiority 
which  is  not  translatable  into  either  any 
sort  of  military  capability  or  any  sort  of  po- 
litical potential  has  no  purpose."  (Source: 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  28  June  1972,  pp.  178-179,  em- 
phasis added.) 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  one  turns  to 
the  source  that  Mr.  Warnke  claims  to  be 
citing,  there  is  a  dramatic  difference. 
Here  is  the  undoctored  sentence  in  its  en- 
tirety as  it  appears  in  the  record  of  hear- 
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ing.s  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  1972: 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  .seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Cooper,  thut  the 
continuation  of  the  ml.^sHe  num'oers  [jame  Is 
in  fact  a  mindless  exercise,  that  there  is  no 
purpose  In  either  side's  achieving  a  numerical 
superiority,  which  is  not  translatable  into 
either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential. 

Clearly  Mr.  Warnke's  argument  at  the 
time  was  quite  different  from  what  he 
told  two  Senate  committees  it  had  been. 
Notice  that  the  sentence  quoted  in  re- 
sponse to  my  question  to  Mr.  Warnke  has 
been  cut  in  half;  the  words  have  been 
rearranged;  and  the  punctuation  has 
been  changed. 

Did  Mr.  Warnke's  typist  accidentally 
delete  the  first  half  of  the  sentence?  Did 
she  rearrange  the  words?  Did  she  alter 
the  punctuation?  Were  these  changes 
Mr.  President  "typographical  errors?" 

Mr.  President,  if  one  goes  beyond  the 
undoctored  quotation  above  and  ex- 
amines Mr.  Warnke's  further  remarks 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  1972,  the  record  shows  how  he  con- 
tinued: 

That  Is  why.  In  my  opinion,  the  ceilinj^s 
that  are  placed  In  the  Interim  agreement  on 
both  land-based  and  sea-based  mi&slles 
shoxild  not  be  the  cause  for  any  concern  on 
our  part.  They  do  give  the  Soviets  an  ap- 
parently large  mathematical  edge.  They  are 
permitted,  as  I  read  H,  some  2,350  mls.slle 
launchers  to  our  1,710,  but  either  iigures  is  a 
flagrant  example  of  military  redundancy.  In 
the  light  of  the  abandonment  of  any  forlorn 
hope  of  an  ABM  defense,  either  number  af- 
fords more  mls.slle^  than  the  other  side  af- 
fords In  the  way  of  targets. 

So,  accordingly,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  existing  mathematical  edge 
nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any  at- 
tempts that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to 
add  additional,  useless  numbers  to  their  al- 
ready far  more  than  adequate  supply. 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  Mr.  Warnke  repeated 
tlie  substance  of  his  testimony  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Thus  he 
said,  again  in  1972,  that: 

I  welcome  the  SALT  agreement  which  was 
concluded  last  week  by  President  Nixon.  I 
think  It  was  a  realistic  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  gains  nothing  from  its 
1,600  ICBM's  that  we  do  not  have  an  abund- 
ance with  our  1,000. 1  think  that  it  recognized 
that  the  numerical  edge  In  submai-lne- 
launchcd  ballistic  missiles  Is  of  no  sisnifi- 
cance  as  long  as  we  possess  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  even  if  they  were  first 
to  strike. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  examines  the 
full  record  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Warnke  held  the  view,  in  1972,  that  the 
numerical  disparity  in  the  SALT  I  in- 
terim agreement  was  not  a  cause  for  con- 
cern. This  is  the  opposite  of  the  view  that 
his  doctored  version  of  his  past  state- 
ment would  lead  one  to  believe  he  had 
then  held. 

Senators  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  they  believe  Mr.  Warnke  ac- 
curately represented  his  1972  te.stimony 
to  Senator  Griffin.  They  must  judge 
whether  he  accurately  represented  his 
testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  They  must  judge  whether  he 
was  telling  the  truth  when  he  blamed  the 
doctored  quotation  on  his  typist. 


Mr.  President,  if  my  colleagues  con- 
clude as  I  have  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  mis- 
represented his  testimony  to  two  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  further  attempted 
to  mislead  the  Senate  into  believing  that 
the  fault  v.as  that  of  his  typist,  I  tni.st 
that  they  will  judee  whether  a  man  capa- 
ble of  such  deceit  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
two  appointments  and  such  serious 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  statement  and 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  He 
said  in  a  very  eloquent  way  essentially 
what  I  would  have  said  about  Mr. 
Warnke's  reply. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  trying  to  make  the 
Senate  believe  that  in  1972  his  first  con- 
cern about  the  SALT  I  agreement  was 
the  numerical  disparity  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States.  That 
not  only  does  not  wash  when  you  read 
the  record — it  is  hogwash.  If  Senators 
will  only  go  back  and  read  the  record, 
and  if  the  press  will  report  what  is  in  the 
record,  there  could  be  no  question  about 
the  facts. 

I  thanl:  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yielding. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  funda- 
mental error  here  is  not  typographical, 
it  is  substantive;  and  I  am  concerned 
over  this  course  of  conduct,  and  espe- 
cially trying  to  bury  it  all  in  with  the  24 
typographical  errors. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time 
to  the  distinguisihed  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  permission  of 
the  Senator  on  his  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  June  28,  1972  to 
which  the  Senator  alludes  in  reference  to 
the  comma  question  was  oral  testimony? 
It  was  not  any  prepared  statement,  and 
the  comma  was  placed  in  the  hearings 
by  the  stenotypist. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  misses 
the  whole  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  miss  the 
whole  point  at  all.  The  Senator  Is  talk- 
ing about  where  the  comma  is.  He  did  not 
say  now,  as  he  repeats  a  sentence,  "com- 
ma," "semicolon."  The  comma  was 
placed  by  the  stenotypist  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
changes  referred  back  to  the  record  of 
the  1972  testimony. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about,  sir. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  28th  of  June  1972  oral  testimony, 
not  prepared. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  just  say  this 
to  my  good  friend.  We  are  talking  about 
two  different  things.  The  doctoring  I  have 
alleged  here  relates  to  1972,  no   what 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  telling  the  Sen- 
ator, did  he  hear  me,  June  28,  1972.  Here 
is  the  testimony. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  All  right;  and  I  am 
.saying  that  he  doctored  that  in  replying 
to  my  question  and  again  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  simply  say- 
ing— doctoring,  what  does  the  Senator 
mean?  I  am  simply  saying  the  steno- 
typist who  took  down  the  oral  testimony 
placed  the  comma  in  at  his  volition,  and 
what  Mr.  Warnke  did  was  simply  putting 
out  what  he  meant  when  he 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  he  testified 
and  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
he  changed  the  written  testimony — for- 
get commas  for  a  moment.  He  changed 
the  written  testimony. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
he  did  not  change  what  he  thought,  and 
I  want  to  say 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Wait  a  minute;  not 
what  he  thought.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  he  referred 
to  back  in  1S72  was  changed  from  the 
original  text? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  the  Senator  the 
question,  changed  from  the  transcript. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  the  transcript, 
that  is  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  the  printed 
record.  Mr.  Warnke  doctored  the  printed 
record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  simply  saying 
when  he  testified  it  was  oral  testimony. 
He  did  not  correct  his  testimony.  This 
Record,  known  as  the  Congressional 
Record,  has  oral  speeches  of  Senators  in 
it.  All  I  say  is  if  you  read  it,  many  times 
the  sentence  structure  that  you  had  ss 
you  discussed  it  is  a  whole  lot  different 
than  if  you  had  a  written  text  from 
which  you  work.  So  what  do  we  say  many 
times  when  we  are  quoted  back?  We  say, 
"That  is  not  what  I  meant  at  all.  The 
stenotypist  did  not  get  everything  that 
I  said.  I  did  not  have  time  to  correct  the 
Record." 

If  you  speak  as  fast  as  I  do  at  times, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  for  our  stenotypist 
to  get  the  record. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  against 
who."=e  time  is  this  charged? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  think  it  is  important  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  written  a  letter  and  has 
stated  very  carefully  what  the  situation 
was.  He  says : 

With  respect  to  the  specific  quotation 
which  has  been  challenged,  a  few  points  are 
worth  noting.  First,  the  sentence  in  question 
Included  In  item  1  of  the  errata  sheet,  was 
made  in  the  course  of  oral  extemporaneous 
testimony.  It  did  not  appear  In  my  prepared 
statement.  Although  I  reviewed  the  tran- 
script, I  do  not,  of  course,  now  know  wheth- 
er a  comma  then  appeared  after  the  words 
"numerical  superiority." 

What  I  do  know  is  what  I  meant  and  what 
my  testimony  as  a  whole  makes  clear. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  HATCH.  Is  this  charged  against 
our  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  such  time 
while  the  Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will 
my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  th( 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will 
my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! : 
ator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  1  minute? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  1  mihute 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presic  ent 
get  something  straight  here 
that  confusing   There  are  tv 
changes,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
nesota.  The  first  change  relL 
just  the  change  of  a  comma 
doctoring    of    the    sentence 
leaving  words  out  and 
This  occurred   in  the  ..o^.^ 
interrogatories,  the  questions 
mitted  to  him;  and  then  agaii 
the  same  thing  happen  in  his 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Arr 
Committee   apologizing  for 
responses. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
there  is  a  course  of  conduct 
is  a  pattern.  It  is  not  just  oms 
and  it  goes  to  highly  substantii  e 

Now,  I  will  be  glad  to  stay 
as  he  wants  to  stay  to  try 
away  two  separate  and 
of  conduct  that  to  me  are 
disturbing,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  nominee  for  this  positioi 

These   are    not    typographli  :al 
that  I  am  referring  to.  That 
been  lost  in  the  debris  of 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  1  additional 
ute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wi 
ator  yield  me  I  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Washington  has  the 

Mr.  HATCH.  Then  I  yield  a 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
cludp  by  saying  that,  in  my 
Mr.  Warnke  has  tried  to  cover 
stantive  change  by  saying  the 
typographical  errors.  There  ; 
24.  But  there  is  a  substantive 
President,  that  was  discussed 
Then  yesterday  we  have  another 
from  this  man  In  which  he 
stantive  changes,  and  I  challenge 
who  say  this  is  not  important 
why   this   pattern  of   conduct 
about  a  lot  of  nonsense  about 
grade,  you  know,  that  we  hav 
unduly  about  commas.  This 
one  of  substance,  I  say  to  the 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  come 
we  will  debate  the  substance 
ference   is   between   the   views 
Warnke  on  arms  control  and 
held  by  the  Senator  from 
That  is  the  difference. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEk 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 
the  floor? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  10  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  10  seconds. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  SALT  I  agreement.  I  had  dif- 
fering views  from  Mr.  Warnke. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
credibility  and  integrity. 

The  question  Is,  are  we  going  to  be- 
lieve this  man?  That  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  am  not  arguing  or  discussing  strate- 
gic doctrine.  But  I  have  documented  for 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  a  serious 
substantive  doctoring  of  the  record  and 
It  stands  undenied,  based  on  the  written 
record.  I  ask  every  Senator  who  will 
look  at  the  cold  print  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  is  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  min- 
ute has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  another  minute 
to  Mr.  NuNN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  may  need  more  than  1 
minute,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Then  I  yield  2  minutes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  echo  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  saying  about  the  is- 
sue before  this  body. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  the 
Presiding  Officer  yesterday,  when  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was,  I  think 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  defending  Mr! 
Warnke.  i  have  heard  him  today  also 
defending  Mr.  Warnke.  And  I  agree  with 
the  two  main  points  that  he  makes. 
First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says  that  we  all  change  our  minds,  par- 
ticularly on  very  important  issues  like 
this,  ones  that  are  very  complicated 
and  complex. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  he  will  note 
that  I  said  something  to  this  effect  in 
that  hearing  to  Mr.  Warnke: 

Mr.  Warnke,  I  would  like  to  vote  for  you 
if  you  could  Just  bring  yourseU  to  admit 
that  you  have  changed  your  mind. 
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Mr.  Warnke  has  not  been  able  to  in 
any  way  admit  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind. 

Now,  that  is  what  is  disturbing  to  a 
large  number  of  Senators  because,  if  he 
cannot  recognize  the  difference  between 
his  position  on  counterforce.  for  instance, 
2  years  ago,  and  his  position  on  counter- 
force  now,  either  we  have  to  question  his 
judgment  or  we  have  to  question  his  in- 
tellectual integrity.  Anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  counterforce  would  agree 
that  Mr.  Warnke  has  changed.  Every- 
body but  Mr.  Warnke  believes  that  he 
has  changed.  But  he  does  not. 

What  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  talking  about  here  is  not  an  isolated 
instance.  It  is  a  pattern.  It  is  a  pattern 
that  started  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  it  has  continued 
right  up  to  this  moment.  This  is  what 
disturbs  so  many  Senators. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  any  time  one 
gives  oral  testimony,  the  person  taking  it 


down  could  get  some  commas  in  the 
wrong  place.  We  could  have  our  Senators 
out  of  context.  There  could  be  great  er- 
rors here. 

But  the  problem  with  this  argument  is 
that,  even  if  you  concede  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  testimony  in  1972  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  mis- 
quoted in  some  way.  or  that  the  comma 
was  in  the  wrong  place,  all  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  to  do  is  look  at  the 
other  statements  he  made  during  that 
period  of  time  and  he  will  see  that  the 
testimony  in  question  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  everything  else  Mr.  Warnke 
was  saying  during  that  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  two  statements  right  here  in 
the  Record  that  verify  that  this  is  the 
correct  interpretation,  because  Mr. 
Warnke  has  said  over  and  over  again 
that  numbers  do  not  count.  So  It  was 
just 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NtTNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  additional  seconds? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  30  additional 
seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  it  were  just  one  state- 
ment, I  would  say  let  us  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt;  it  was  probably 
mistakenly  recorded— the  comma  was 
probably  wrong— and,  let  him  tell  us 
what  he  means. 

But  he  said  it  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  and  now  he  comes  before  this  body 
in  written  testimony  and  tries  to  con- 
vince us  otherwise,  and  this  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  this  body. 

We  would  have  to  be  foolish  not  to  be 
able  to  discern  his  changing  positions. 

Again,  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  changed 
his  position  over  and  over  and  over  again 
in  the  last  3  weeks.  I  say  more  power  to 
him,  congratulations  on  moving  in  the 
right  diiection.  But  the  problem  is  he 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  ad- 
mit it.  That  raises  questions  either  of  his 
judgment  or  his  intellectual  integrity. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  Interpret  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  10  seconds? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  just  for  a  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  makes  the  key  point  here.  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Warnke  is  in  effect,  through 
those  speaking  for  him  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber, saying  that  in  the  original  com- 
ments that  he  made  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1972  there  was 
a  stenographic  error.  The  key  point  is, 
of  course,  that  he  made  similar  com- 
ments in  1972  before  the  House  Inter- 
national Relations  Committee,  known  as 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
at  that  time.  That  is  the  key  point,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  Senator's  point,  that 
if  it  were  just  one  citation  that  we  are 
referring  to  he  could  come  in  and  say, 
"Well,  the  stenographer  made  a  mistake 
in  taking  it  down."  But  the  truth  is  that 
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it  is  a  pattern  that  exists,  and  I  quoted 
directly  from  the  statement  that  he  made 
in  a  similar  vein  before  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  position  that 
he  now  says  was  not  accurately  reported, 
through  one  of  the  Senators  speaking  in 
his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  if  that  comma  is  inaccu- 
rately reported  then  almost  everything 
Mr.  Warnke  said  up  until  the  last  3 
weeks  has  been  inaccurately  reported  in 
almost  every  kind  of  publication  and  by 
almost  any  kind  of  reporter  we  can 
envision. 

So  we  have  the  remarkable  scenario 
of  numerous  people  somehow  being  in- 
capable of  accurately  reporting  what  Mr. 
Warnke  says. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  seems  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  congenital  trouble  with 
commas,  sentence  structure,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things,  and  he  is  a  very  bright 
learned  man.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear 
there  is  a  course  of  conduct  here  that 
is  very  disturbing,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  question 
of  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yie'ds  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding  this 
time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  statement  he  made  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  bringing 
up  the  very  essence  of  the  argument.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  comma 
was  there. 

All  I  know  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Warnke  in  his  letter  yesterday,  ex- 
plaining away  the  absence  of  the  comma, 
also  said  that  he  had  reviewed  the  tran- 
script. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  in  error,  and  perhaps  would  like  to 
correct  it,  when  he  said  he  did  not  re- 
fute the  transcript,  because  Mr.  Warnke 
himself  said  that  he  had. 

But  that  is  not  the  real  issue.  In  this 
letter  he  again  said  the  two  things  he 
had  been  saying  over  and  over  again, 
that  are  in  opposition  to  each  other:  one, 
that  numerical  superiority  is  meaning- 
less, and  on  the  other  hand  that  numeri- 
cal superiority  is  meaningful.  Which  does 
he  mean?  I  do  not  think  he  has  told  us 
yet. 

He  tried  to  say  in  the  letter  yesterday 
that  back  in  1972  he  said  that  numerical 
superiority  was  meaningless,  but  that 
numerical  superiority  now  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  him,  but  yet  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  correct,  that  we  ought 
to  know  what  he  means,  and  know  it 
before  we  confirm  him. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  the  Senator  imagine 
what  we  are  in  for  when  Mr.  Warnke  re- 


turns to  the  Senate  with  a  SALT  n  agree- 
ment, and  we  ask  him  what  the  Soviet 
Union  means  by  this  and  what  they 
mean  by  that?  Can  the  Senator  envision 
the  magnitude  of  confusion  and  all  the 
uncertainties  that  would  be  flowing 
forth? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if  you  read  his  letter  of  yesterday 
you  do  not  know  what  it  means.  That 
is  the  entire  argument.  You  cannot  pin 
this  man  down;  he  is  far  too  adroit  and 
slippery  to  ever  allow  himself  to  be  in 
any  kind  of  fixed  position. 

That  may  be  all  right  for  a  negoti- 
ator, but  not  the  kind  of  man  we  want  to 
come  back  and  explain  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  American  people  what  was 
negotiated.  Because  I  submit  he  does  not 
want  to  be  pinned  down  now,  and  he 
would  not  want  to  be  pinned  down  then. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  very  useful,  rather  than  prepared 
statements,  to  have  give  and  take  back 
and  forth  between  those  who  have  differ- 
ing impressions.  In  order  to  facilitate 
that,  I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  here. 
One  thing  that  I  do  not  buy  is  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Warnke's  integrity.  I  think  it 
is  i.nportant  that  we  spend  a  little  time 
on  that,  because  it  is  a  very  personal  mat- 
ter. 

First,  let  us  see  what  it  was  Mr. 
Warnke  said  in  1972.  He  correctly  recalls 
in  his  March  7  letter  to  ''.e  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that, 
in  1972: 

I  specifically  stated  that  "numerical  su- 
periority, (comma)  which  is  not  translatable 
into  either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or 
any  sort  of  political  potential"  has  no  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  let  me  go  on. 
He  had  said,  in  his  February  28  letter: 

I  specifically  stated  that  "numerical 
superiority  which  is  not  translatable  into 
either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential  has  no  purpose." 

Now,  here  is  what  he  said  in  1972: 
"Numerical    superiority,    (comma)     which 
Is  not  translatable  into  either  any  sort  of 
military  capability  or  any  sort  of  political 
potential"  has  no  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Then  do  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  saying 
Mr.  Warnke  is  affirming  the  fact  that 
what  he  said  in  1972  was  with  the 
comma  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  the 
record  shows. 

Mr.  Mc<JLUR.E.  Is  he  saying  now  that 
is  what  he  said  then? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  the 
record  says,  in  1972. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  is  what  Mr.  Warnke  says  he  said? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  what  he  said  he  said,  but 
that  is  the  record,  so  let  us  assume  it  is 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  is  the  Senator 
saying  that  is  what  he  now  says  he  said 
then? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  that  was  oral 


testimony,  and  if  you  can  remember 
what  you  said  in  1972,  Senator,  you  are 
entitled  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  all  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  is,  what  does  Mr.  Warnke 
now  say  he  said  then? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Warnke  says  in 
his  statement  now  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  referring  to  the  testimony 
that  was  oral  testimony,  he  says: 

I  specifically  stated  that  "numerical 
superiority,  (comma)  which  is  not  translat- 
able into  either  any  sort  of  military  capability 
or  any  sort  of  political  potential"  has  no 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wait  a  minute,  it  is 
my  time.  I  have  the  floor.  What  did  he 
say  in  his  letter? 

I  specifically  stated  that  "numerical  su- 
periority, which  is  not  translatable  Into 
either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential"  has  no  purpose. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  smartest 
Member  of  this  body,  but  I  did  get 
through  high  school  before  they  started 
marking  the  grades  down,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit that  you  have  got  to  have  some  fan- 
tastic imagination  to  make  it  appear  that 
those  two  statements  are  contradictory. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  then,  I  may 
say,  if  you  put  those  statements  in  rela- 
tionship to  all  the  other  things  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  said,  I  think  they  make 
great  sense.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  my  good  friend 
yield  for  i  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  realize  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
the  floor.  I  hope  he  will  be  as  gracious 
in  yielding  to  us  for  questions  and  inter- 
jections as  others  were  in  yielding  to 
him  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  be  that  con- 
siderate, Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  is  important, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
thinks  so  or  not,  I  do  and  others  do,  as 
to  what  Mr.  Warnke  was  really  saying. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  that 
comma  was  there  is  important  in  two 
respects:  because  it  lends  some  light  as 
to  what  he  was  saying  not  what  he  .says 
he  was  saying,  but  what  he  was  actually 
saying  then 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  do  you  think 
he  was  saying.  Senator,  comma  or  no 
comma? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  we  can  agree  for 
just  a  moment  on  whether  or  not  the 
comma  was  there 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  assume  he 
agrees  in  his  testimony  the  comma  was 
there.  How  would  that  alter  the  mean- 
ing? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  For  two  very  precise 
reasons,  I  will  .'^ay  to  the  Senator.  First 
of  all,  I  understand  he  now  admits  the 
comma  was  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  OK.  so  he  has  cor- 
rected his  grammar. 
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punctuation, 
ible  Senator 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  it  Is  more  than 
that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  his 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the 
from  Minnesota  was  here  v  hen  the  dis- 
tinguished English  professpr,  the  Sen^ 
ator  from  California  (Mr. 
spoke,  he  will  recognize  the 
He  was  saying  at  that  time  ;hat  nximeri- 
cal  superiority  makes  no  di  Terence,  and 
he  said  it  not  only  in  that  s  atement  but 
In  several  other  statements 
rary  with  that  in  1971  anc 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  rlj  ht.  Senator. 
He  said  it  in  both  statements  the  same 
way,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  i,  jury  of  our 
peers  or  a  Jury  of  the  citiaenry  of  this 
country  that  has  had  a  ba|lc  course  In 
English,  or  in  punctuation. 

Listen:  here  is  what  he  iaid  in  1972. 
We  will  repeat  it  and  repeat  it.  In  his 

letter  to  the  chairman  of   .... 

Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Warnke 
now  states: 

P.  2  of  letter,  p.  123  of  hearings:  which 
read:  I  specifically  stated  thJt  "numerical 
superiority  which  \s  not  trar  slatable  Into 
either  any  sort  of  military  cap  iblllty  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential  has 

Should  have  read:  I  specincally  stated 
that  "numerical  superiority,  vhlch  Is  not 
translatable  Into  either  any  sort  of  military 
capabUlty  or  any  sort  of  polltlfal  potential" 
has  no  purpose. 


Now  he  says  the  way  it 
read  is : 


should  have 


I  specifically  stated  that 
erlortty,  which  is  not  translatable 
any  sort  of  military  capability 
political  potential"  has  no 


ni  imerlcal 


1  purp  >se 


lit  le 


111 


Now,  if  he  was  really  goo^ 
and  punctuation,  he  would 
comma  after  "potential" 
would  have  meant  that  that 
fying  phrase.  But  there  is  n< 
ter  "potential."  I  know  a 
punctuation.  I  do  not  claim 
pert  in  semantics  like  the  , 
California  but  I  passed,  and 
ten  my  fair  share. 

I  say  if  one  wants  to  stu^y 
in  here,  and  that  would  n 
exercise  for  this  body,  if  the 
has  any  meaning  in  terms  of 
then  one  would  have  to  \ 
after  the  word  "potential' 
would  be  a  qualifying  phras(i 
fying  phrase  being  "which  .. 
latable  into  either  any  sort 
capability   or   any   political 
Otherwise,  it  would  read  " 
eriority  has  no  purpose.' 
have  here  is,  in  both 
kinds  of  qualification  withoJt 
tuation  which  Mr.   Warnke 
about.  What  is  he  talking  . 
saying  that  numbers  alone 
argument.  It  is  the  quality  . 
onry.  it  is  the  technology  o: 
onry.  it  is  the  accuracy  of 
and  even  then,  might  I  say 
number  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  superior  to  that  of  the 

Several   Senators.   Will 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 
Senator  from  California 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the 


o: 


anl 


sup- 

Into  either 

or  any  other 


at  English 

have  had  a 

bJBcause  that 

(vas  a  quali- 

comma  af- 

bit  about 

to  be  an  ex- 

Spnator  from 

have  writ- 


grammar 

be  a  bad 

junctuation 

limitations, 


a  comma 

l^cause  that 

the  quali- 

not  trans- 

of  military 

potential." 


numerical 


Bit 
stat<iments 


a}out 


sup- 

what  we 

the 

the  punc- 

is   talking 

?  He  is 

is  not  the 

the  weap- 

the  weap- 

weaponry. 

the  total 

we  have 

Union. 

Senator 


t  lat 
S<  Viet 

ttie 


first  to  the 
then  the 


m  atter  of  the 


missing  comma,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  If  he  is  aware  that  Senator 
Griffin,  who  brought  the  matter  up  in 
the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Warnke  nom- 
ination on  Febraury  8  and  9,  twice  in- 
serted in  the  hearing  record  the  para- 
graph, first  quoted  in  isolation  by  itself 
and  then  the  whole  statement  is  entered 
containing  the  sentence  in  which  the 
comma  is  allegedly  missing? 

In  the  first  introduction  on  page  45  of 
the  hearing — where  Senator  Griffin  is 
quoting — there  Is  no  comma  after  Uie 
words  "nuclear  superiority."  In  the  sec- 
ond introduction  by  Senator  Griffin — 
when  he  inserts  the  whole  statement  in 
order  to  put  Warnke's  words  in  the 
proper  context — again  on  page  48,  there 
is  a  period  after  "nuclear  superiority." 
So  even  in  the  material  submitted  by 
Senator  Griffin  there  is  "a  different 
punctuation  in  the  two  documents 
submitted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  distorted 
the  record,  then,  have  they  not?  Are  we 
being  deceived?  What  devious  chicanery 
is  going  on? 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  case.  That 
was  merely  a  technical  mistake  and  it 
was  noted.  We  know  what  Senator  Grif- 
fin meant.  I  never  impute  that  distin- 
guished man's  motives.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  conscience  and  character. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  those  statements.  I  imputed 
nothing  to  Senator  Griffin.  I  impute 
some  sort  of  capacity  for  error  to  those 
who  take  down  and  those  who  print  what 
is  said  In  this  Chamber  or  in  Senate 
hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator,  as 
usual  is  so  perceptive.  It  is  marvelous 
that  he  has  found  that  little  matter  here. 
It  just  shows  that  sometimes  Mr.  Warnke 
drops  a  comma  and  then  Mr.  Griffin 
pops  in  a  period. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment about  the  missing  comma  obscures 
the  basic  issue.  If  we  had  to  read  that 
one  statement  of  Mr.  Warnke  to  deter- 
mine what  he  meant  in  1972,  then  I 
would  be  prepared  to  concede  the  comma 
anywhere  he  wanted  to  put  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Right. 
Mr.  NUNN.  But  there  are  statements 
after  statements  after  statements  as  to 
what  he  meant  in  1972  which  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  substance  of  what  he 
meant.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I 
think,  in  the  paragraph  that  he  gave 
just  before  the  Senator  from  California 
asked  his  question,  summed  up  pretty 
accurately  what  Mr.  Warnke  probably 
meant  in  1972.  But  let  us  back  up  to 
when  Senator  Griffin  asked  a  simple 
question  of  Mr.  Warnke  on  page  45  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  hear- 
ings. The  question  was: 

Senator    Gnxmn.    Could    you    summarize 
what  your  concerns  were  then  about  SALT  1  ? 
Mr.  Warnke.  About  the  interim  agreement 
on  control  of  offensive  arms?  Yes.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  a  number  of  things. 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the 
numerical  disparity  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  made  the  agreement  perceptually 
vulnerable.  Any  agreement  which  appears  to 


give  the  Soviet  Union  a  numerical  lead  Is  not 
one  which  is  going  to  be  very  well  received 
by  our  friends. 

That  was  the  answer  Mr.  Warnke  gave 
3  weeks  ago  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The  question  then  becomes:  Is  that 
remark  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
what  Mr.  Warnke's  true  position  was  in 
1972?  Just  for  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion, let  us  forget  all  about  where  the 
comma  was  and  forget  all  about  the 
quote  that  has  been  the  subject  of  this 
controversy.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  quote 
right  down  from  that  which  was  in  Mr. 
Warnke's  further  remarks  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1972. 
I  would  like  to  read  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  page  are  you 
on.  Senator? 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  page  179  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  testimony 
of  Mr.  Warnke  in  1972. 

I  am  not  reading  from  any  of  the  dis- 
puted language.  I  am  reading  from  an- 
other remark  the  following  sentence: 

That  is  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  ceilings 
that  are  placed  in  the  interim  agreement  on 
both  landbased  and  seabased  missiles  should 
not  be  the  cause  of  any  concern  on  our  part. 

That  is  Mr.  Warnke's  direct  quote. 

Continuing  his  direct  quote: 

They  do  give  the  Soviets  an  apparently 
large  mathematical  edge.  They  are  permitted, 
as  I  read  it,  some  2,350  missile  launchers  to 
our  1.710,  but  either  figure  is  a  fiagrant  ex- 
ample of  military  redundancy.  In  the  light 
of  the  abandonment  of  any  forlorn  hope  of 
an  ABM  defense,  either  number  affords  more 
missiles  than  the  other  side  affords  in  the 
way  of  targets. 

So,  accordingly,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  existing  mathematical  edge 
nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any  at- 
tempts that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to 
add  additional,  useless  numbers  to  their 
already  far  more  than  adequate  supply. 

I  Will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  will  give  him  complete  dictator- 
ship over  punctuation  In  that  para- 
graph. He  can  put  in  commas,  he  can 
put  in  periods,  he  can  put  in  semicolons, 
he  can  put  in  colons,  he  can  put  in  ques- 
tion marks,  he  can  put  in  exclamation 
points — whatever  he  would  like  to  put 
in — and  I  would  like  for  him  or  anyone 
to  explain  to  me  how  that  squares  with 
Mr.  Warnke's  statement  to  Senator 
Griffin,  which  I  quote  again: 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the 
numerical  disparity  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  made  the  agreement  perceptually 
vulnerable. 

The  two  are  180°  apart  and  anyone 
reading  this  would  laugh  to  have  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  We  are  conced- 
ing and  forgetting  about  pimctuation 
totaUy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond.  At  page  45  of  the  Senate 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which,  by  the  way,  has  juris- 
diction over  this  nomination,  on  Febru- 
ary 8  and  9,  1977 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  also  concede  that 
point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

I  might  add  the  next  time  they  have  a 
general    up    for    confirmation    in    the 
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Armed  Services  Committee  we  would  like 
to  interrogate  him  and  publish  the  hear- 
ings. I  do  not  think  we  will  do  that, 
though,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  there  was  much 
discussion  about  whether  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  take  a  vote, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  very  conscious  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  jurisdiction.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  voted  against  taking  a 
vote.  I  think  we  were  very  conscious  of 
the  jurisdiction  prerogative  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that. 

On  page  46  we  have  first  the  question, 
starting  on  page  45.  with  Senator  Grif- 
fin making  the  quotations  that  we  have 
alluded  to  in  this  debate.  I  quote  from 
Senator  Griffin: 

Senator  Griffin.  Mr.  Warnke,  your  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  earlier  Interim 
agreement  of  course  put  you  in  an  Interest- 
ing position  as  our  negotiator  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  well  as  your  reappraisal  of 
the  cruise  mLsslle. 

You've  said  that  one  of  your  concerns 
about  the  Interim  agreement  was  the  nu- 
merical disparity.  You  told  me  that  in  your 
office  and  then  I  got  out  your  testimony 
and  read  It.  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
testimony  that  you  gave  and  have  you  com- 
ment on  it. 

You  say  here  at  one  point: 

"Under  those  circumstances,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  missile  numbers  game  Is  In 
fact  a  mindless  exercise,  that  there  Is  no 
purpose  In  either  side  achieving  a  numerical 
superiority  which  is  not  translatable  Into 
either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or  any 
sort  of  political  potential. 

"That  Is  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  ceilings 
that  are  placed  in  the  interim  agieement  on 
both  landbased  and  seabased  missiles  should 
not  be  the  cause  of  any  concern  on  our 
part." 

At  another  point  you  say  this : 

"We  shovild  not  be  concerned  about  the 
existing  mathematical  edge" — 

Referring  to  the  mathematical  edge  the 
agreement  gives  to  the  Soviet  Union — 

"Nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any 
attempts  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make 
to  add  additional  useless  numbers  to  their 
already  far  more  than  adequate  supply." 

Then  at  another  point  In  the  testimony: 

"But  I  believe  that  a  sensible  construc- 
tion of  the  Interim  agreement  requires  that 
we  recognize  that  acceptance  of  the  nu- 
merical Imbalance  is  possible  because.  In 
fact,  numbers  are  totally  Irrelevant  to  our 
security  In  the  strategic  nuclear  arms  field. 
If  missile  numbers  were  a  valid  measure  of 
national  strength,  then  the  interim  agree- 
ment would  be  improvident.  But  since  they 
are  without  significance,  there  is  nothing  for 
which  we  need  compensate." 

As  I  understand  it,  you  indicated  that  one 
of  your  major  concerns  at  SALT  would  be 
the  numerical  limits. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  your 
earlier  testimony? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

First  of  all,  as  I  said  earlier  on  we  have 
to  be  concerned  both  with  military  capa- 
bility and  with  political  perceptions.  Now 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  perceptions 
respective  numbers  are  of  significance,  and 
I  believe  tha*  there  was  a  degree  of  political 
vulnerability  because  of  the  numerical  edge 
that  the  SALT  I  interim  offensive  arms  agree- 
ment bad  in  effect. 

More  than  that,  however,  missile  numbers 
back  in  1972  were  less  Important  than  they 
are  today  because  the  Soviet  MIRV  program 
bad  not  really  reached  its  momentum. 


Now  at  that  point  we  had  a  very,  very 
significant  lead  in  nuclear  warheads  and,  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said, 
"You  aren't  hit  by  missile  launchers;  you're 
hit  by  warheads." 

Now  the  MIRV  program,  as  time  has  gone 
on,  has  reached  the  point  at  which,  if  you 
continue  with  the  present  trend,  they  begin 
to  cut  down  on  our  missile  warhead  lead. 
And  therefore,  if  they  have  more  missile 
launchers  and  some  of  those  missiles  are  of 
heavier  throw  weight,  they  could  end  up 
with  a  MIRV  lead. 

Accordingly,  an  Interim  agreement  might 
have  been  good  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  is 
endurable  for  4  or  5  years.  But  at  this  point 
it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  something  which 
sets  ceilings  which  are  equivalent. 

In  other  words,  numbers  have  become  more 
Important  as  time  has  gone  on  because  of 
the  Soviet  MIRV  development. 

That  is  what  I  talked  about  yesterday. 
We  might  have  put  a  halt  on  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  when  we  had  a  3 -year 
technological  lead.  But,  no,  we  went  down 
the  road  of  MIRV'ing.  And  after  we  went 
down  the  road  of  MIRV'ing,  the  Soviets 
got  in  the  act  and  they  started  to  MIRV 
and  they  gained  momentum;  they  have 
bigger  missiles  than  we  have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  the  Senator  answer 
that  question  as  to  how  he  squares  those 
two  statements  that  I  read? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course.  I  think 
they  square  very  well.  What  Mr.  Warnke 
was  saying  is  that  from  the  political 
point  of  view — and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  permanent  agreement — the 
numbers  are  important. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  what  he  has  said 
in  the  last  3  weeks.  I  agree  with  him  on 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  said  that  before. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Where  was  that?  The  Sen- 
ator was  reading  what  he  said  in  the 
last  3  weeks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  was  reading 
what  he  said  in  1972,  as  well  as  what 
he  said  in  1977. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Senator  Griffin  was  not 
there  in  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  he  was  reading 
from  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  in  1972. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Where  is  it  in  his  testimony 
that  he  speaks  of  political  pei-ceptions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Right  here,  in  1972. 
in  the  hearings  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions, page  181  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

Since  the  accumulation  of  additional  of- 
fensive weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  will 
give  them  nothing  that  they  do  not  now 
have  and  will  challenge  nothing  that  is  im- 
portant to  our  national  security.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  not,  by  apparently  at- 
tributing .some  military  significance  to  any 
such  gesture,  put  ourselves  at  a  political  dis- 
advantage. This  will  occur  If.  and  only  if, 
we  bad  mouth  our  own  strength. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  making.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  just  put  his  fin- 
ger on  it.  That  is  exactly  what  he  was 
saying  then,  that  political  perceptions  do 
not  matter  unless  we  attribute  to  them 
significance  which  they  otherwise  would 
not  have. 

I  have  read  all  of  his  testimony  and  I 
cannot  find,  anywhere  in  1972,  where  he 
attributed  any  political  significance 
whatsoever  to  the  numbers  disparity. 


I  am  not  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  he  was  necessarily  wrong. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  just  saying  that  the 
issue  before  us  here  is  whether  he  has 
properly  documented  his  views. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  in  an 
argument.  I  see  the  Senator's  point.  In 
1972,  he  made  it  clear  we  had  more 
weapons  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  V^at  he  is  saying 
now  is  that  with  MIRV'ing  and  the 
world  knowing  that  the  Soviet  is  MIRV'- 
ing, numerical  advantage  does  have 
some  political  impact.  That  is  what  he 
is  saying. 

You  see,  what  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  do  is  mix  oranges  and  apples.  In 
1972,  we  had  the  Soviet  Union  with  no 
MIRV  missiles  and  the  United  States 
with  more  missiles  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  said,  you  don't  get  hit  with 
launchers,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  said,  you 
get  hit  by  missiles. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  had  fewer  missiles 
and  the  SALT  I  agreement  provided  for 
fewer  missiles.  We  had  more  warheads. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about,  warheads,  not  missiles. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  beginning  of  this 
discussion  was  one  single  point  by  Sen- 
ator Griffin.  He  asked  Mr.  Warnke  if 
he  could  summarize  what  his  concerns 
were  then  about  SALT  I — then. 

Mr.  Warnke  says : 

Yes.  I  was  concerned  about  a  number  of 
things. 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the 
numerical  disparity  because  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  made  the  agreement  perceptu- 
ally vulnerable. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  find  where  Mr. 
Wamke  said  in  1972  that  or  where  any 
of  his  statements  in  1972  imphed  that 
he  was  concerned 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  he  said  re- 
peatedly, and  it  has  been  his  argument, 
is  that  numbers  alone  are  not  the  im- 
portant thing.  What  he  has  said  is  the 
technology,  the  accuracy,  the  quality 
of  missiles. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Wamke  said  in  1970.  1971, 
and  1972,  and  he  said  it  repeatedly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  not  what  he  was 
saying  to  Senator  Griffin  in  this  testi- 
mony nor  is  it  what  he  was  saying  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  2  days  of 
hearings.  We  went  through  it  over  and 
over.  He  put  in  his  statement  that  we 
might  be  in  jeopardy.  He  added  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  testimony  of  1972  is  alpha 
and  omega  or  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  let  me  say  what  he  said  in  1975, 
which  is  the  time  of  this  hearing  we  are 
now  concerned  about. 

In  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill,"  an  article  in 
Foreign  Relations,  spring  of  1975.  Mr. 
Warnke  recalled  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  whether  or  not  one  superpower  has 
true  nuclear  superiority,  "the  appear- 
ance— can  have  serious  political  conse- 
quences." 

Mr.  Wamke  said: 
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To  a  degree,  this  Is  true.  Our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  must  not  only  be  iitrong  enough. 
They  must  be  known  to  be  str  ong  enough  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  jslng  its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  against  us  or  our  al- 
lies. But  a  lead  In  numbers  oi  size  that  can 
be  seen  to  be  insignificant  will  have  political 
consequences  only  If  the  ot  ler  side  con- 
cedes them  a  meaning  they  wiiuld  otherwise 
lack.  Where  we  can  see  that  ft  Soviet  mili- 
tary development  is  not  slfenlflcant,  it's 
sheer  conceit  to  fear  that  our  [allies  will  be- 
lieve otherwise. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  That  was  during  the  same 
time  in  which  he  said  that  r  umerical  su- 
periority, absent  nuclear  monopoly,  had 
no  significance  in  a  political  confronta 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  can  go 
through  the  life  of  anybody  and  find  a 
little  statement  here  and  aj  little  state- 
ment there.  We  are  not  tryir.g  to  confirm 
the  Paul  Wamke  of  1971  (»r  1972.  any 
more  than  we  are  trying  to  confirm  some 
Senators  who  have  changed  their  vote  in 
this  body  on  crucial  issues  as  they  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  electoratis,  or  as  times 
have  changed.  I  have  watched  Senators 
in  this  body  vote  for  common  situs 
picketing  legislation  who  wo  old  not  have 
been  caught  dead  with  it  \  few  years 
ago.  

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  If  he  had  >nly  said  he 
changed  his  mind,  there  v'ould  be  no 
problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Consis  ency  is  the 
bane,  of  all  evil.  No.  1.  No.  2,  it  is  the 
problem  of  a  small  mind 

Be  that  as  it  may.  wh^t  does  Mr 
Wamke  say  in  his  testimony?  Mr. 
Wamke  has  said  the  numerical  superi- 
ority has  some  political  lmp<  rtance 

Mr.  NUNN.  He  says  that  i  ow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  t  le  Senators 
are  trying  to  do  is  not  only  split  hairs; 
they  are  trying  to  take  a  nit  oflf  a  gnat 


It  just  wlU 


from  Min- 


liave  us  be- 
he  was  not 


and  make  it  into  an  alligatoi 
not  work. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senate 
nesota  is  speaking  right  on  u  point  that 
is  very  important. 

Mr.  Wamke  would  like  to 
lieve  now  that,  back  in  1972. 
concerned  about  military  advantage,  he 
was  concerned  about  a  political  advan- 
tage.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  |iot  what  he 
is  trying  to  make  us  believe. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  call  attention 
to  testimony  that  he  gave  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  o  the  House 
5  days  after  the  SALT  I  [agreements 
were  signed.  Mr.  Wamke: 

What  I  regard  as  the  third  mjkh  U  the  po- 
litical value  attributed  to  posfftsion  of  mili- 
tary hardware  In  exces  of  any  pi  actical  need. 
Repeatedly,  our  clvUUn  and  mi:  Itary  leaders 
refer  to  the  political  as  dlstlnj  ulshed  from 
the  military  consequences  of  our  defen.se 
posture.  We  are  told  by  Admiral  Moorer  that, 
regardless  of  the  reality  of  the  (trateglc  bal- 
ance, "the  mere  appearance  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic superiority  could  have  a  debilitating 
effect  on  our  foreign  policy."  Els  argument 
is  that  this  could  "erode  confidence  of  our 
friends  and  allies  .  .  .  even  If  their  superiority 
would  have  no  practical  effect." 
•  •  •  « 

In  my  opinion,  where  a  numerical  advan- 
tage In  any  part  of  the  arms  ara  snal  is  with- 


out military  meaning.  It  should  have  no  real 
political  potential.  The  Soviet  Union  gains 
nothing  from  its  1.600  ICBMs  that  It  would 
not  have  far  fewer.  Whether  they  have  1,500 
or  double  that  number,  our  more  than  1,000 
land-based  missiles  are  more  than  enough 
to  deter  any  Soviet  nuclear  strike. 

That  is  what  he  said  In  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  still  true. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  He  said  it  did  not  have 
any  political  or  military  advantage,  and 
numbers  were  meaningless.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  tell  us  he  did  not  say  that, 
and  that  instead  he  said  something  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  1972,  be- 
fore Soviet  MIRV  ing.  This  is  1977. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  he  had  just  come 
and  said.  "I  changed  my  mind,"  that 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Missile  numbers 
mean  a  great  deal  more  today,  and  that 
difference  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
The  numbers  difference  Incorporated  In 
the  interim  agreement  was  tolerable  for 
a  5-year  period.  The  momentum  of  the 
arms  race  since  then  has  given  greater 
significance  to  numbers. 

The  point  is  we  are  talking  military 
here,  we  are  not  talking  political. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  trying  to  say  he  was 
making  a  difference  back  in  1972  and 
the  record  proves  he  did  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  saying  Mr. 
Wamke.  basically,  has  been  a  consistent 
man.  He  said  in  1972  what  he  says  now; 
he  says  now  what  he  said  then,  that 
numbers  in  strictly  military  terms,  are 
not  that  significant.  Above  all,  the 
point  is  we  have  enough  numbers  here 
on  both  sides  to  exterminate  all  of  hu- 
manity and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
5.000  launchers  when  1,000  will  kill 
everybody. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  better  read  back 
what  he  said  on  what  his  statement  was. 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  did 
not  hear  him. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  read  from  Mr. 
Wamke's  37-page  response  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Indeed,  part  of  his  response  to  this 
very  question— that  was  submitted  by 
Senator  Jackson — says,  and  I  quote  from 
that  answer : 

I  carefully  differentiated  between  mili- 
tary  capabilities  and    political   perceptions. 

That  is  what  he  said  just  the  other 
day.  He  is  referring  to  1972.  But  as  I  have 
demonstrated,  his  actual  testimony 
from  1972  argued  that  numbers  were 
meaningless  both  from  a  military  point 
of  view  and  a  political  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  just  say,  in 
the  article  it  was  the  admiral 

Mr.  McCLURE.  He  was  not  quoting 
the  admiral. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  he  referred 
earlier  to  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Wamke  who 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand,  but 
in  the  Buckley  debate  in  1972,  Paul 
Wamke  said  this : 

But  throughout  both  the  reports  of  the 
President  on  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  reports  on  the  state 
of  our  strategic  forces,  there  are  recurring 
references  to  the  political,  as  distinguished 


from  the  military,  implications.  Although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  these  political 
implications  as  controlling  or  to  see  them 
determine  policy  to  the  degree  and  at  the 
cost  reflected  In  the  proposed  fiscal  1973 
defense  budget,  I  cannot  discount  them 
completely.  They  shoiild  be  made  explicit 
and  subjected  to  the  trial  of  Informed  public 
debate.  If  they  play  a  real  part  in  the  design 
of  our  strategic  force  posture,  they  belong 
in  the  public  review  of  our  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  tiiat  Mr.  Wamke  debated  this  issue 
many,  many  times.  I  think  in  all  fairness 
to  Mr.  Wamke.  we  cannot  paint  him  into 
one  comer  and  say,  "That  is  where  you 
are." 

Mr.  Wamke  has  made  the  clear  pic- 
ture  

Mr.  NUNN.  I  concede  that  point  right 
now.  I  agree  with  that.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  profound  statements 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN).  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Wamke  has  made  it  clear  that  the  con- 
cerns we  have  to  face  are  the  national 
security  concems.  If  we  want  to  have  a 
public  relations  man  go  over  to  Moscow, 
go  and  get  somebody  from  Madison  Ave- 
nue. We  are  going  to  send  somebody  to 
negotiate  that  understands  the  military 
hnplications.  and  I  am  amazed  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  all  at  once 
comes  up  with  the  political  considera- 
tions. 

That  is  what  is  bothering  them,  that 
at  one  time  In  1972,  allegedly,  Mr. 
Wamke  saw  no  political  implications,  no 
political  Influence  on  the  numbers  of 
launchers,  that  in  1977  he  does  see  there 
is  some  political  liability  if  we  are  behind 
in  the  numbers  of  launchers. 

What  did  he  say  in  1972?  He  says,  and 
I  repeat  again,  in  the  Buckley  debate: 

Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  political  Implications  as  controlling  or 
to  see  them  determine  policy  to  the  degree 
and  at  the  cost  reflected  in  the  proposed 
fiscal  1973  defense  budget,  I  cannot  discard 
them  completely. 

He  is  right.  Now,  what  did  he  say 
further? 

In  my  own  thinking,  therefore,  the  criteria 
for  strategic  sufficiency  add  up  to  three — 
one  major,  and  two  distinctly  subsidiary.  We 
must  be  sure,  in  order  to  deter  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  that  we  have  an  assured  and  Invul- 
nerable retaliatory  capacity  to  Infilct  clearly 
unacceptable  losses  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Re- 
gardless of  absolute  capacities,  our  forces 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  position 
of  imbalance  so  gross  as  to  have  adverse 
political  connotations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  match  the  Soviet  nuclear 
arsenal  mlsslle-for-missUe  and  megaton-for- 
megaton. 

There  are  two  separate  quotations  in 
1972  where  Mr.  Wamke  says  there  are 
some  political  matters,  but  he  says, 
rightly  so,  they  are  not  controlling,  that 
what  we  are  negotiating  and  what  we 
are  going  to  negotiate  are  the  numbers 
of  weapons  and  launchers. 

We  are  not  going  to  negotiate  political 
propaganda. 

He  does  say  and  rightly  so,  that  there 
is  concern  as  to  what  people  perceive. 
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and  that  is  true.  He  does  not  deny  it.  He 
said  it  in  1972,  and  he  said  it  in  1977. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  what  has  hap- 
pened, about  one  bit  of  testimony,  with- 
out going  through  his  total  record,  to 
pick  out  one  bit  of  testimony,  they  say, 
"Uh-huh,  in  1972  he  did  not  talk  about 
the  political  vulnerability.  Now,  in  1977, 
talks  about  it." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  quoted  from  1972. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Might  I  just  add  to  that 
point.  It  seems  to  mc  that  a  lot  of  this 
debate  and  discussion  centers  around  the 
question  of  how  many  angels  can  sit  on 
the  head  of  a  pin. 

We  should  be  talking  about  major 
questions  of  American  policy,  at  least 
tiiat  is  the  issue  on  the  floor.  Yet,  we 
keep  talking  about  whether  or  not  in 
fact  Mr.  Wamke  made  this  statement  or 
that  statement  at  this  time  or  that  time. 

What  is  the  major  issue  on  this  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation?  The  major  is- 
sue is  what  our  policy  Is  going  to  be  in 
the  SALT  negotiations. 

Now,  let  nobody  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  Mr.  Wamke  does  not  rep- 
resent the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  these  matters. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  are  op- 
posed to  the  President's  position  on  the 
SALT  talkes,  fine,  let  us  have  them  say 
so. 

I  just  looked  at  the  debate  from  last 
Friday  and  the  period  since.  It  seems 
many  persons  who  oppose  Mr.  Wamke, 
say  that  they  favor  the  President's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  the  position 
is 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  continue.  Who 
has  the  floor,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  then  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  state  a  couple  of  examples  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  who  has  just  taken  the 
Chair.  I  quote  from  Friday's  debate  from 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN. 

I  should  like  first  to  state,  with  Senator 
Jackson  and  others,  that  I  strongly  support 
the  approach  President  Carter  has  taken  to 
the  SALT  II  negotiations. 

Again,  from  Senator  Nunn: 

What   is   at   issue   here   Is   not    President 

Carter's   policy,   but   the  suitability   of   Mr. 

Wamke  to  negotiate  that  policy. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  it  suf- 
ficiently clear  over  and  over  and  over 
that  Mr.  Wamke  is  part  of  that  policy. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  press  confer- 
ence, February  8: 

I  know  Mr.  Wamke  very  well.  I  have  met 
with  him  several  times  to  discuss  his  atti- 
tude on  disarmament  matters.  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  him. 

Elsewhere,  the  President  adds: 
I  believe  his  views  are  well  considered  by 
many,  and  I  accept  them. 

If  people  here  want  to  challenge  this 
Idea,  that  somehow  the  President  does 


not  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Wamke  or 
Mr.  Warnke  does  not  represent  the  Pres- 
ident's view,  then  it  seems  to  me  they 
ought  to  take  issue  with  that.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  can  have  it  both  ways — 
that,  yes,  we  like  the  President's  views 
on  arms  control  and  his  SALT  negotia- 
tions, but  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Wamke. 

I  think  that  is  the  major  issue  we 
ought  to  decide  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  I  took 
the  liberty  today,  without  violating  any 
confidentiality,  of  stating,  paraphrasing 
for  the  Senate,  the  discussion  that  took 
place  in  the  White  House  this  morning 
on  this  very  issue. 

The  President  has  made  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, contrary  to  the  previous  admin- 
istration, that  all  matters  relating  to 
these  negotiations  will  have  the  input 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  that 
there  will  be  no  end  run.  However,  sis 
he  said,  neither  the  Secretary  of  State 
nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  nor  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  responsible  for  this  nego- 
tiation. He  said,  "I  am  the  President." 

Mr.  Wamke,  in  a  sense,  has  been  hired 
by  the  President,  who  has  api>ointed  him 
as  his  lawyer,  to  represent  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  in  negotiations  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
They  are  going  to  sit  down  and  are  going 
to  have  a  hard  negotiation,  and  Mr. 
Warnke  will  be  negotiating  in  the  year 
1977.  not  in  the  year  1972. 

I  repeat:  If  Senators  were  held  ac- 
countable here  for  every  statement  they 
made  5  or  6  years  ago,  most  of  us  would 
be  in  serious  trouble.  We  make  state- 
ments and  we  have  made  differing  state- 
ments, and  we  have  had  to  go  to  our 
constituency  and  say  so.  But  most  of  us 
have  a  pretty  consistent  philosophy. 

What  Mr.  Warnke  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  chairman  in  regard  to  his  1972 
testimony  is  important,  and  I  read  the 
last  paragraphs : 

As  I  have  stated,  my  testimony  was  di- 
rected toward  the  Issues  Involved  in  the 
Interim  agreement  and  cannot  be  read  to 
suggest  that  no  future  developments  in 
numbers  and  accuracy  of  missiles  could 
threaten  our  nuclear  deterrent.  Indeed,  I 
have  for  a  ntimber  of  years  asserted  that  a 
continuation  of  the  nuclear  weapons  mod- 
ernization programs  of  both  sides  could  in 
fact  destabilize  the  strategic  balance  and 
make  nuclear  war  more  likely.  Neither  we 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  prepared  to 
let  the  other  side  achieve  meaningful  stra- 
tegic superiority.  Instead,  each  would  con- 
tinue to  want  to  match  the  other  in  the 
over-all  capability  of  its  strategic  nuclear 
forces  and  eaoh  has  the  resources  to  do  so. 
The  result.  I  have  predicted,  would  be  that, 
after  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  the 
best  we  could  hope  for  is  that  we  would  not 
be  worse  off  In  terms  of  our  basic  security. 

Developments  in  strategic  weapons  now 
pending  can  in  fact  decrease  our  security, 
Increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and  make 
effective  arms  control  far  less  feasible.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  prompt  measures  to 
bring  strategic  nuclear  arms  under  control 
have  become  an  even  more  urgent  national 
priority. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Warnke  does  not 
deny  his  past;  it  affirms  his  present. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  here,  in 
the  so-called  Buckley  deoates,  two  ref- 
erences of  Mr.  Warnke.  I  do  not  want  to 
paraphrase  it.  We  get  in  trouble  doing 
that.  Mr.  Warnke  said. 


Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  these 
political  Implications  as  controlling,  I  can- 
not discount  them  completely. 

Later,  he  is  even  more  explicit,  when 
he  states  in  the  same  debates  that  the 
political  implications  may  very  well  be 
there  if  the  imbalance  continues.  He 
says: 

Regardless  of  absolute  capacities,  our  forces 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  Into  a  position 
of  imbalance  so  gross  as  to  have  adverse  po- 
litical connotations. 

Mr.  President,  this  man  is  neither  an 
Old  Testament  prophet  nor  a  modem 
Messiah.  He  is  a  student  of  arms  control. 
He  testified  on  the  interim  agreement, 
and  the  basic  issue  on  the  interim  agree- 
ment was  whether  or  not  the  limitations 
on  numbers  of  launches  was  to  our  dis- 
advantage. At  that  time,  he  said  it  was 
not  to  our  military  disadvantage.  He 
said  exactly  what  witnesses  for  the  Pen- 
tagon said,  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
said,  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said;  and  there  was  never  a  bigger 
hawk  who  occupied  the  White  House 
than  Mr.  Nixon.  He  made  a  hawk  look 
like  a  pigeon.  [Laughter.] 

Yet.  Richard  Nixon  sent  that  interim 
agreement  here  and  said  it  was  in  our 
national  security  interests.  Mr.  Warnke 
came  here  and  supported  it.  The  reason 
he  supported  it  was  that  he  said  that 
militarily  that  treaty  did  not  adversely 
affect  our  security  and  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  prospects  of  arms 
control,  it  was  a  first  st^,  an  interim 
agreement. 

He  went  on  to  say,  as  he  further  ex- 
pressed his  thought,  that  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  there  are  political  con- 
notations. He  said,  "I  cannot  deny  that 
that  is  a  fact,  but  It  is  not  control- 
ling  "  the  fact  that  numerical  im- 
balance is  not  controlling  politically. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  From  the  same  debate,  in 
order  to  determine  what  Mr.  Warnke 
meant  by  the  Senator's  last  statement 
that  it  is  not  controlling.  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Senator  a  sentence  that  is 
very  clear  to  me;  and  there  is  no  question 
of  commas  or  punctuation.  This  is  Mr. 
Wamke's  statement  in  the  Buckley- 
Warnke  debate,  on  page  46 : 

The  fact  Is  that  even  an  overwhelming 
strategic  advantage  provides  little.  If  any, 
political  leverage.  Only  a  strategic  disadvan- 
tage that  might  leave  the  Soviet  Union  free 
to  speculate  about  the  possible  advantages 
of  a  preemptive  counterforce  strike  could  be 
of  significance  in  any  confrontation  In  the 
future.  No  such  disparity  now  exists  and 
none  will  exist  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  has  not  re- 
treated from  that,  even  now,  when  he 
says  that  the  imbalance  is  of  some  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  I  asked  Mr.  Wamke 
about  that  statement,  and  he  denied  hav- 
ing made  it  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee meeting.  It  is  not  only  a  retreat; 
it  is  a  full  withdrawal.  That  Is  in  the 
same  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Mr.  Wamke 
testified  to  in  1977  are  the  conditions  in 
1977. 
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If  the  Senator  from 
were  debating  naval  power 
we  were  being  held 
for  what  we  said  in  1970,  we 
like  we  were  all  confused, 
numbers  were  different. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Unless  we  w 
say  these  simple  words :  "I 
my  mind."  I  have  said  it 
say  it  every  day.  I  think  the  _ 
Minnesota  says  it  frequently 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  admit 
Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no 
to  saying  that.  There  is  nothldg 
Ing  in  saying,  "I  have  changed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Maybe 
should  say  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no  doubt 
If  he  said  it,  we  would  not  be 
debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fact 
not  bowed  down  to  the  crosi 
tion  is  one  of  the  reasons  w 
him;  because  if  he  can  stand 
14  or  15  Senators  in  the 
lees   Committee,    he   can 
Brezhnev.  I  want  a  man  w 
and  has  a  philosophy.  Mr.  W 
losophy  is  mine  and  it  is  the 
namely,  that  there  is  no  s. 
arms  race.  His  philosophy  is 
not   make   a   great   deal   of   . 
whether  you  have  5,000  nuclear 
or  4.000,  if  1.000  will  destroy 
that  mankind  has  created  anc 
world  of  ours  a  burning 

He  has  said  that  what  is  i 
to  have  the  deterrence  that 
first  strike  impossible  or  totalljr 
tic  and  to  be  able  to  have  a 
force.  He  has  been  a  strong 
strengthening  NATO — our 
armed  forces — which,  by  the 
be  the  next  debate  in  the 
matter  of  our  strengthening 
tional  forces. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator 
agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  _ 
Georgia  has  been  a  leader  in  . 
are  indebted  to  him.  I  regret 
myself  even  in  slight  „__. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

If  I  can  get  Paul  Warnke  in  _ 
that  what  he  said  in  1972  does 
to  1977,  and  if  he  knew  that 
going  to  be  elected  and  that 
ing  to  be  the  negotiator,  he 
what  was  wrong  with  what 
1972.  He  did  not  know  Carter 
to  be  elected,  and  the  Senator 
did  not  know,  either.  But  .. 
from  Georgia  did.  I  credit  him 
[Laughter.] 

AH  I  am  arguing  for  Mr. 
that  if  anyone  is  going  to  ti 
him  look  as  though  he  would 
us.  I  resent  it.  He  is  a  man  of 
of  ability,  of  thought.  He  is  a 
spoke  his  mind.  He  is  a  mail 
been  deeply  concerned  about 
race.  He  is  a  man  who  knows 
implications  of  weapons.  I 
man  now  who  understands 
also  are  what  we  call  problem ; 
ical  perception. 

As  to  what  he  said  in  . 
article— what  was  the  page 
the  Senator  read? 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  was  page 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read 
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The  fact  Is  that  even  an  overwhelming 
strategic  advantage  provides  little,  If  any, 
political  leverage.  Only  a  strategic  disad- 
vantage that  might  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
free  to  speculate  about  the  possible  advan- 
tages of  a  preemptive  counterforce  strike 
could  be  of  significance  in  any  confrontation 
In  the  future.  No  such  disparity  now  exists 
and  none  will  exist  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  real  truth  is  that  that  is  the  truth. 
That  is  the  truth. 

The  concern  we  have  is  first  strike  with 
nuclear  weapons.  The  other  concern  we 
have — and  we  had  better  realize  It — is 
whether  we  have  an  adequate  conven- 
tional force. 

The  day  the  nuclear  bomb  is  released 
will  be  Armageddon.  That  day.  may  I 
say,  evei-y  Senator  had  better  get  down 
on  his  knees  and  ask  for  quick  absolu- 
tion of  all  sins  and  transgressions,  be- 
cause it  will  all  be  over.  The  nuclear  war, 
they  say,  will  not  be  in  weeks  and 
months,  it  will  be  in  hours  and  days  at 
most. 

What  he  is  really  trying  to  tell  us  is 
that  you  have  got  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  a  first-strike  possibility; 
the  first  strike  or  preemptive  strike,  you 
have  got  to  have  deterrence  for  retalia- 
tion. 

I  regret  deeply  there  seems  to  be  such 
concern  over  what  Mr.  Warnke  said  in 
1972,  which  is  5  years  ago,  and  what  he 
said  in  1977. 

If  I  had  my  way  to  coach  Mr.  Warnke, 
I  would  have  said  to  Mr.  Warnke,  "Look, 
Paul,  why  don't  you  just  tell  them  point 
blank  that  was  1972."  That  is  what  he 
said  indirectly  in  his  testimony.  This  is  a 
different  world.  It  is  a  different  set  of 
weapons  that  we  have.  In  1972  we  did  not 
have  the  modem  cruise  missile.  In  1972. 
they  did  not  have  the  first  prototype  of 
the  B-l.  Many  other  things  have  hap- 
pened since  1972. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Warnke  has  hesitancy  to 
back  away.  To  be  honest  about  it.  I  think 
he  is  a  proud  man  here,  but  I  think  he  is 
an  honest  man. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  just 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  such  great  respect 
for  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  that  I 
am  pleased  to  know  and  relieved  to  a 
great  extent,  because  I  think  Mr.  Warnke 
is  going  to  be  confirmed,  that  he  does 
have  that  kind  of  opinion  of  him. 

That  eases  my  fear  of  what  may  hap- 
pen if  Mr.  Warnke  is  confirmed,  and  I 
think  he  is  going  to  be  confirmed.  I  am 
just  as  much  for  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment as  is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  I  know. 
Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  fear,  frankly,  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  reading  all  these  past  state- 
ments, whether  they  are  commas  or 
semicolons  or  whatever,  may  very  well 
take  a  much  harder  position  at  SALT  II 
than  they  would  if  a  man  was  not  so  well- 
documented  as  being  opposed  to  many  of 
the  developments  that  will  be  the  subject 
of  SALT  II — I  just  fear  their  position 
may  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  a 
SALT  II  agreement  that  is  equitable  and 
verifiable. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  in  a  world  of 
perceptions.  I  think  we  are  dealing  in  a 
world  where  not  only  the  perceptions  of 


the  Soviet  Union  but  our  allies  come  into 
play,  and  I  fear  this  nomination  will 
make  it  more  diflScult — not  easier  but 
more  difficult — to  achieve  a  SALT  II 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
feels  that  way. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  SALT  II  agreement  is 
controversial,  inherently  complex,  and 
difficult.  It  is  going  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  explain.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand it,  frankly. 

When  I  get  away  from  the  strategic 
arms  discussion  for  several  days  I  have 
to  go  back  and  reorient  my  own  mind 
to  be  able  to  play  this  kind  of  game  that 
is  sheer  Insanity  if  it  is  carried  to  its 
ultimate,  but  it  is  very  difficult  at  best; 
and  when  you  take  a  person  who  is  so 
controversial  and  you  place  him  in 
charge  of  an  agreement  that  is  this  diffi- 
cult anyway,  then  I  think  the  chances 
of  having  a  SALT  II  agreement  are  di- 
minished. I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  that 
is  my  great  fear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Senator 
is  very  sincere  about  his  statement.  May 
I  say,  very  frankly — and  he  knows  I 
mean  it  because  I  have  said  it  to  him 
privately  a  number  of  times — there  is  no 
one  in  this  body  whom  I  respect  more 
for  his  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  military  security  of  this  country 
and  the  total  security  of  this  country 
than  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  think 
he  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to  all 
of  us.  The  reports  he  has  given  to  the 
Senate — I  was  privileged  to  place  one  of 
them  in  the  Record  only  recently — I 
think  are  just  a  great  public  service. 

You  know,  in  a  debate  like  this,  when 
I  am  differing  from  my  old  friend  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  my 
dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  .  and  Senator  Hatch  for  whom 
I  have  such  affection  is  really  difficult. 
But  then  I  go  and  read  here,  and  I 
see  my  good  friend.  Senator  Thurmond, 
there,  and  I  want  to  get  him  Into  the 
argument.  Let  me  see,  was  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  on  this  one?  I 
guess  I  will  have  to  wait  for  Senator 
Helms. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Let  me  just  say  one  final 
thing  to  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota : 
If  he  had  been  by  Wamke's  side  in  his 
testimony  and  if,  indeed,  he  had  been 
his  coach  before  the  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  we  would 
not  have  any  debate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Go  ahead,  Senator,  I  have  held  you 
off  too  long. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  have  some  problem,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  talking  about  is  what  our 
weapons  systems  ought  to  be.  We  ought 
to  be  prepared,  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  how  we  make  the  United  States 
secure  in  a  fallible  world  in  which  human 
beings  make  errors  as  well  as  make 
proper  judgments. 

But  I  think  as  we  approach  that  goal 
of  how  do  we  achieve  security  for  this 
country,  we  must  look  at  the  kind  of 
people  we  are  going  to  send  into  the 
negotiating  process  in  a  very  responsible 
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way  as  to  wliether  or  not  we  will  have 
confidence  that  tliey  have  done  that. 

My  friend  from  Minnesota  refers  back 
to  some  testimony  of  Mr.  Warnke  in 
1972  which  is  directly  and  totally,  dia- 
metrically opposite  from  what  he  said 
at  other  times  in  the  same  time  frame. 
For  instance,  in  1971 — I  quoted  this  in 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  yesterday 
and  on  the  floor  last  Friday— referring 
to  where  they  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  would  like  to 
now  refer  to  those  remarks  as  having 
been  Mr.  Warnke's  statement  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  13, 
1971.  He  said  this: 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  agreement 
that  nuclear  superiority  has  become  a  mean- 
ingless and  Irrelevant  criterion  In  designing 
strategic  forces.  The  argument  continues  to 
be  made,  however,  that  a  numerical  lead 
which  Is  militarily  meaningless  may  some- 
how be  exploitable  politically.  I  feel  this  is 
a  fallacy  and  can  lead  to  weapons  ovcrdeslgn 
and  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

When  he  was  asked  about  that  kind  of 
a  statement  he  responded  in  1977  by 
saying: 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all.  about  the 
numerical  disparity. 

Those  are  pbsolutely  irreconcilable, 
conflicting  statements  and  they  cannot 
both  be  honest.  He  may  have  forgotten 
what  he  said  at  one  time,  but  he  said  he 
ha.s  read  the  transcript.  Hi?  .says  in  his 
letter  that  he  looked  at  the  transcript, 
and  now  he  tries  to  explain  away  the 
di.sparity  in  language,  which  is  totally 
inconsistent. 

If  I  may  refer  to  tlie  Buckley  debate 
again,  as  I  have  before,  he  said  in  that 
statement  not  only  that  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  to  what  has  been  referred 
by  both  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  but  he  also  went  so  far 
as  to  say  this,  and  perhaps  when  he  said 
it  he  was  being  led  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  own  words — I  do  not  know,  some- 
times that  happens. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Maybe  I  was  there 
and  inspired  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Perhaps.  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  could  inspire  him.  But  he 
made  this  statement: 

The  former  British  Defense  Minister.  Denis 
Healey.  has  given  his  opinion  that  Britain's 
relatively  amall  strategic  forces  in  fact  con- 
stltxite  an  adequate  retaliatory  capacity 
against  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  in- 
clude ballistic  missile  submarines.  On  re- 
flection. I  believe  that  he  is  right. 

When  you  put  that  statement  he  made 
in  the  context  of  whether  there  is  a  gross 
disparity,  then  you  begin  to  see  that  Mr. 
Warnke  does  not  believe  that  any  kind 
of  disparity  is  gross  enough  to  cause  him 
any  concern. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  that  in  the  record  because  I  do  not 
believe — the  Senator  is  such  a  fair  man. 
We  can  have  differences  of  opinion,  but 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Warnke  does  understand 
there  are  degrees  of  disparity  which  are 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  would  agree 
with  that,  but  he  would  also  agree  that 
those  disparities  are  so  disparate  that 
the  Senator  and  I  would  not  agree  with 
him. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
if  any  treaty  comes  back  here  that  has 
that  kind  of  disparity  of  figures  in  it  in 
terms  of  warheads,  in  terms  of  the  over- 
all balance  of  our  defen.<;e  stioicture,  that 
leaves  us  in  a  weak  position,  this  Sena- 
tor will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
know  the  Senator  and  I  share  a  great 
deal  in  common  in  our  view  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  We  have  discussed  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed. 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  We  have  discus.sed 
that  upon  a  number  of  occasions. 

My  concern,  however,  is  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota — I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  his  word  at  all — but  I  do 
have  some  reason  to  know  what  Mr. 
Warnke's  position  is.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator  has  high  regard  for  him,  extend- 
ing from  his  personal  relationship  with 
him,  may  be  of  some  comfort.  I  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  indicates 
that,  perhaps,  the  nomination  will  be 
confirmed.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  I  still 
hope  the  Senate  will  rise  above  whatever 
pressures  are  being  placed  upon  individ- 
uals to  vote  for  this  and  to  exercise  their 
own  independent  judgment  as  independ- 
ent Members  of  the  Senate  should,  but 
certainly  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  not  agree — at  least  I  think  he 
would  not  agree — that  mere  possession  of 
submarines  with  missile  capacity  is  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  capability;  am  I  in- 
correct in  that? 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  would  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Warnke's  statement  that 
if  we  have  ballistic  missile  submarines 
that  is  enough  of  a  deterrent  capability. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  he 
said  that.  I  think  he  said 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  on  the  record  of 
public  debate  which  the  Senator  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Read  it  all. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right.  I  will  read  it 
again. 

The  former  British  Defense  Minister.  Denis 
Healey,  has  gi\en  his  opinion  that  Brit- 
ain's relatively  small  strategic  forces  in  fact 
constitute  an  adequate  retaliatory  capacity 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  adequate  retali- 
atory capacity. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right. 

And  let  me  fini.sh  the  sentence  because 
that  Is  where  it  com.es  out : 

. . .  small  strategic  forces  in  fa.st  consti- 
tute an  adequate  retaliatory  capacity  against 
the  Soviet  Union  because  they  include  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines.  On  reflection,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  right. 

Th  a  t  is  Mr .  Warnke. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  I  do  not 
consider  the  British  nuclear  capacity 
to  be  any  major  deterrent  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  think  this  matter  would  be 
clarified  if  Mr.  Warnke's  elaboration  on 
this  matter  were  also  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Warnke  says  this: 

There  is,  I  believe,  considerable  danger 
that  we  may  overestimate  the  political  po- 
tential of  numerical  force  strength  compari- 
sons that  are  militarily  meaningless.  But  our 
size,  our  strength  and  our  pervasive  inter- 
national presence  put  us,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  in  a  position  much  different  from  that 
of  modern-day  England. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  what  Mr.  Warnke 
said: 

We  could  not,  as  I  see  It,  be  comfortable 
with  a  situation  in  which  we  pos.sessed  no 
more  than  the  theoretical  minimum  needed 
to  destroy  some  predetermined  percentage  of 
Soviet  society.  Neither  could  oxir  friends 
overseas.  We  could  not  be  sure  that,  in  a 
irue  crisis,  some  Soviet  planners  might  not 
argue  persuasively  that  we  had  miscalcu- 
lated on  the  low  side  and  thus  that  we  would 
not  dare  rely  on  the  deterrent  efficacy  of  our 
strategic  forces.  Perhaps  even  more  serious 
might  be  the  impact  of  such  minimal  re- 
taliatory deterrent  strategy  on  Soviet  adven- 
turism and  the  perception  of  other  coun- 
tries as  to  who  holds  the  whip  hand.  Cer- 
tainly in  terms  of  the  political  objectives 
for  which  strategic  sufficiency  is  maintained, 
we  could  no  longer  count  confidently  on  ova 
ability  to  protect  smaller  allies  from  nu- 
clear blackmail  and  political  coercion.  Even  If 
the  retaliatory  strength  were  deemed  ade- 
quate to  prevent  a  nuclear  strike  against  the 
United  States,  would  It  In  fact  be  sufficient 
in  the  eyes  of  other  countres  to  permit  them 
to  resist  possible  Soviet  pressures  for  accom- 
modation or  capitulation? 

As  I  see  It.  we  should  not  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  so  gross  a  numerical  discrepancy 
as  to  lead,  even  arguably,  to  this  kind  of 
.situation. 

So  I  think  Mr.  Warnke  has  a  pretty 
good  record  of  recognizing  what  the  facts 
of  military  life  are  and  what  the  political 
forces  of  modem  society  are. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Apparently  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Warnke. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  say  Mr. 
Warnke  has  always  been  as  right  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Possibly 
he  made  an  error  along  the  way. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  would  agree 
with  that  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
the  President  selected  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  be  Ambassador  and  the 
leader  in  tho.se  negotiations  I  would  not 
be  here  now  arguing.  I  would  say  I  would 
help  pack  his  bags,  carry  them,  and  do 
whatever  was  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  me  too  soon.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
California,  and  then  I  want  to  read  a 
couple  of  statements  in  the  Record,  and 
then  I  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Mimiesota  to 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask  a  qup.s- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  or 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Please  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  to  the  issue,  as 
I  see  it,  getting  away  from  commas  and 
getting  away  from  what  is  required  to 
achieve  true  aims  control,  since  we  are 
discu.ssing  the  nomination  at  this  point 
of  Paul  Wamke.  is  the  issue  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  raised.  Does  he  feel 
that  in  1972  and  at  earlier  times  Mr. 
Warnke  stated  that  numbers  were  not 
important,  but  that  now  he  is  stating 
they  are  important? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now  he  is  misstating 
what  he  said  in  1972.  That  concerns  me 
very  much  because  the  record  is  there. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  the 
ing,  however,  that  he  is 
a  belief  that  numbers  are  imbor 
he  did  not  previously  expre  s 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  botljer 
do  not  know  what  he 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  He  said 
what  he  meant  then  and  w 
now.  He  did  that  in  his  let 
Stennis  when  he  said: 

What  I  do  know  Is  what  I  meint 
my  testimony  as  a  whole  makqs 
Is  that  the  Soviet  lead  In  nu 
sll©    launchers    embodied    In 
Agreement   of   1972   did   not  gl 
military  advantage.  This  was 
superiority    to    which    I    was 
I  believed  then  and  believe  no^j 
not    translatable    into    military 
of  a  meaningful  kind. 


Senator  say- 
now  indicating 
tant  that 

;s  me  is  I 
now. 
re4)ond  to  the 


fery  plainly 

he  means 

;er  to  John 


vh  it 


and  what 

clear.  This 

of  mis- 

the    Interim 

them  any 

numerical 

referring    and 

that  it  was 

capability 


n  bers 


t  le 


because  in 
testilying  before 
ihej-e  I  sit,  he 
ks: 
tiat 


1: 
Un 


This  is  not  something  new 
1976.  the  9th  of  March,  ... 
the  Budget  Committee,  w 
stated  after  some  earlier  rei^iarks 

Now.    that    doesn't    mean 
Ignore  what  the  Soviet  Union 
It    doesn't    mean    In    my   opln 
can    ignore    the   cosmetic    Impt. 
defense   expenditures.    There    la 
of  perception  as  well  as  a  question 
military  capability,  and  in  the  s 
In  particular,  but  also  In  the  l. 
field  the  perceptions  are  Importji 
of  course,  the  primary  mission 
tary  might   is  to  prevent  war 
ultimate    test    of    deterrence 
other  side   thinks  you   are  c_ 
Ing.   and   what   your   allies   thi 
are  capable  of  doing. 


we    can 
doing,  and 
that    we 
Itnpajit   of   heavy 
a    question 
of  actual 
;rateglc  field 
I  onventional 
nt  because. 
3f  our  mlll- 
Bo  that  the 
what    the 
ap^ble   of  do- 
that  you 


1  I 


lirk 


To  go  back  to  what  he  say 
consistent  with  the  earlier  . 
me  read  one  more  quotation 

Mr.  McCLURE.   What  w 
on  that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  w 
1976. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Almost 
year  ago. 

In  his  letter  to  John 
to  spell  out  what  he  means  . 
talking  about  how  buildups 
side  do  not  lead  to  greater 
said: 


a; 


a; 


Sten  his 


.    .    .   my   testimony   was 
the   Issues  Involved  In  the 
ment  and  cannot  be  read  to 
no  future  developments  m 
curacy   of  missiles  could    „„. 
clear  deterrent.  Indeed,  I  have 
of  years  asserted  that  a  contin. 
nuclear  weapons  modernization 
both    sides    could    in    fact    d 
strategic    balance    and    make 
more  likely.  Neither  we  nor  the  . 
would    be   prepared    to   let    the 
achieve  meaningful  strategic  sup 
stead,  each  would  continue  to  wa 
the  other  In   the  over-all   ca 
strategic    nuclear    forces    and   . 
resources  to  do  so.  The  result 
dieted,  would  be  that,  after  e 
billions  of  dollars,  the  best  we  _ 
Is  that  we  would  not  be  worse 
of  our  basic  security. 

One  final  sentence : 

Developments    in    strategic    „ 
pending  can  In  fact  decrease  our 
crease  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
fectlve  arms  control  far  less  .. 
for  this  reason  that  prompt  meas 
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feaslble.  It  is 

ufes  to  bring 


strategic  nuclear  arms  under  control  have 
become  an  even  more  urgent  national  pri- 
ority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  that  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass, 

MclLWAiN  &  Finney, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  7,  1977. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  course  of 
Senate  debate  on  Friday,  March  4,  1977,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  a  typographical  error  in 
my  letter  to  you  of  28  February  1977.  In 
order  that  the  record  may  be  entirely  correct, 
I  have  had  reviewed  In  detail  each  of  the 
quotes  In  that  37-page  letter. 

I  find  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  number  of 
such  errors  and  I  am  therefore  attaching  an 
errata  sheet. 

I  regret  these  mistakes.  They  can  be  ex- 
plained, though  not  excused,  as  the  result 
of   the   letter's   hurried   preparation   over   a 
week-end,  from  many  sources  and  with  vol- 
unteer help.  As  I  mentioned  In  my  testimony, 
I  have  not  maintained  any  comprehensive 
record  of  my  various  articles  and  testimony. 
With    respect    to    the    specific    quotation 
which  has  been  challenged,  a  few  points  are 
worth  noting.  First,  the  sentence  in  question, 
included  In  item  1  of  the  errata  sheet,  was 
made  in  the  course  of  oral,  extemporaneous 
testimony.  It  did  not  appear  In  my  prepared 
statement.   Although   I    reviewed   the   tran- 
script. I  do  not  of  course  now  know  whether 
a   comma   then    appeared    after    the    words 
"numerical  superiority."  What  I  do  know  is 
what  I  meant,  and  what  my  testimony  as  a 
whole  makes  clear.  This  Is  that  the  Soviet 
lead  In  numbers  of  missile  launchers  em- 
bodied In  the  Interim  Agreement  of  1972  did 
not  give  them  any  military  advantage.  This 
was  the  numerical  superiority  to  which  I  was 
referring  and  I   believed   then   and   believe 
now  that  it  was  not  translatable  Into  mili- 
tary  capability  of  a  meaningful   kind.   We 
were  then  far  ahead  In  MIRV  technology  and 
could  foresee  that  Soviet  MIRV  development 
would  not  pose  a  threat  to  our  deterrent 
within  the  term  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

The  sentence  In  question  was  quoted  by 
Senator  Griffin  on  page  45  of  my  confirma- 
tion hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  February  8,  1977.  The  full 
testimony.  Including  my  oral  statement  and 
prepared  statement,  was  reproduced  on  pages 
48  through  54  of  that  hearing.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  and  Illustrative  of  the  fallibility 
of  transcription,  that  the  controversial 
comma  does  not  appear  in  the  sentence  as 
quoted  on  page  45.  On  page  48,  the  comma 
seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  period. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  testimony  was  di- 
rected toward  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  In- 
terim Agreement  and  cannot  be  read  to  sug- 
gest that  no  future  developments  in  numbers 
and  accuracy  of  missiles  could  threaten  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  Indeed,  I  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  asserted  that  a  continuation  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  modernization  programs 
of  both  sides  could  In  fact  destabilize  the 
strategic  balance  and  make  nuclear  war  more 
likely.  Neither  we  nor  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  prepared  to  let  the  other  side  achieve 
meaningful  strategic  superiority.  Instead, 
each  would  continue  to  want  to  match  the 
other  in  the  over-all  capability  of  Its  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  each  has  the  resources  to 
do  so.  The  result,  I  have  predicted,  would  be 
that,  after  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars, 
the  best  we  could  hope  for  Is  that  we  would 
not  be  worse  off  In  terms  of  our  basic  secu- 
rity. 


Developments  in  strategic  weapons  now 
pending  can  in  fact  decrease  our  security. 
Increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and  make 
effective  arms  control  far  less  feasible.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  prompt  measures  to 
bring  strategic  nuclear  arms  under  control 
have  become  an  even  more  urgent  national 
priority. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paitl  C.  Wahnke. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  respond  to  the  first 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  asked,  if  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion correctly,  what  is  it  that  really  con- 
cerns us  about  Mr.  Warnke.  Two  things. 

I  think 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Specifically  con- 
cerned about  his  worrying  about  num- 
bers now  and  not  worrying  about  num- 
bers then. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  My  concern  is, 
first  of  all.  what  should  be  our  military 
posture  before  the  world,  and  I  wish 
that  is  all  that  we  are  debating.  I  wish 
Mr.  Warnke  had  been  a  little  bit  more 
candid  with  these  committees,  and  tell- 
ing us  what  his  view  was  and  is.  But  I 
am  also  concerned  over  the  fact  that  he 
now  says  that  what  he  said  then  meant 
something  different  than  what  it  meant 
then.  I  do  not  think  that  inspires  any 
confidence  in  me.  I  do  not  think  it  in- 
spires any  confidence  in  anyone  who  is 
looking  at  these  negotiations  when  he 
tries  to  say  that  what  he  said  in  1972 
meant  something  difi'erent  than  what  it 
clearly  meant  in  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  wish  to  speak 
in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
along  with  everyone  else  here  that  as  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  con- 
cerned—and. by  the  way,  he  left  out  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
when  he  was  naming  all  his  friends  here 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  wonder  if  this 
debate  affected  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  truly  apologize, 
and  I  say  that  is  another  one  of  my 
weaknesses. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr. 
Warnke  could  not  have  an  abler  ad- 
vocate on  his  behalf,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  with  the  case  he  has  had  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  long  as  we  are  read- 
ing quotations,  let  me  read  a  couole  more 
here,  and  then  he  mav  have  the  fioor 
back,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

On  May  31,  1972— just  5  days  after 
SALT  I  was  signed — Mr.  Warnke  said 
this: 

In  my  opinion,  where  a  numerical  advan- 
tage in  any  part  of  the  arms  arsenal  Is  with- 
out military  meaning.  It  should  have  no  real 
political  potential.  The  Soviet  Union  gains 
nothing  from  its  1,500  ICBMs  that  it  would 
not  have  [with]  far  fewer.  Whether  they 
have  1,500  or  double  that  number,  our  more 
than  1,000  land-based  missiles  are  more  than 
enough  to  deter  any  Soviet  nuclear  strike. 
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Let  me  read  this.  In  June  1972,  he  said 
this: 

Bo,  accordingly,  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  the  existing  mathematical  edge 
nor  should  we  be  concerned  about  any  at- 
tempts that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to 
add  additional,  useless  numbers  to  their  al- 
ready far  more  than  adequate  supply. 

I  suggest  In  my  statement  that  were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  this,  we  might  perhaps 
feel  some  relief  that  they  have  not  expended 
their  funds  for  militarily  more  meaningful 
and  potentially  more  mischievoiis  purposes. 

Now,  Mr.  Warnke  is  entitled  to  his 
views,  and  whether  I  agree  with  them 
or  not,  I  respect  his  right  to  hold  them. 
But  the  arms  control  talks  are  about 
numbers.  He  is  going  over  there  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  that  has  to  do  with 
numbers  of  missiles  and  numbers  of  this 
and  numbers  of  that,  and  if  he  thinks 
they  are  meaningless,  what  kind  of  a 
negotiator  is  he  going  to  be  for  us? 

He  Is  not  the  kind  of  negotiator  I  want 
representing  me  and  my  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator's  feeling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  of  course,  to 
the  majority  leader.  And  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  you  wait  till  you 
hear  the  majority  leader.  Then  will  really 
be  the  climactic  moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  friend 
leaves  me  speechless. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  I  am 
just  warming  you  up  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  my  friend 
yield  me  30  seconds  in  which  to  recover? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

(Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  propounded 
a  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
point  concerning  S.  427  which  is  printed 
later  in  today's  Record  by  unanimous 
consent. ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  thank  my  col- 
league for  joining  in  this  discussion.  I 
think  it  is  good  that  we  join  in  debate  like 
this.  This  has  been,  according  to  one 
publication,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  provocative  debates  on  defense  policy 
the  Senate  has  had  in  years.  As  I  said 
earlier.  I  hope  when  we  come  to  the  au- 
thorization of  defense  weaponry  we  will 
have  a  similar  discussion. 

I  say  this  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  such  an  able  man 
and  has  been  teaching  us  in  respect  to 
all  these  matters:  The  fact  that  we  dis- 
agree does  not  mean  we  are  in  total  dis- 
agreement. We  are  just  disagreeing  on  a 
particular  situation  here.  But  let  me  re- 
view for  a  moment  some  of  the  points 
that  have  been  made,  and  not  merely  the 
diflference  between  the  1972  testimony 
and  the  1977  testimony,  because  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  what  is  pertinent  is 
what  Mr.  Warnke  says  now. 

I  think  when  he  is  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  testifying  under 
cross-examination,  that  what  he  says  is 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  a  man  who  is 
current.  I  do  not  want  a  negotiator  who 
is  tied  into  the  sixties,  the  fifties,  or  even 
the  early  seventies.  I  want  one  who  is 
tied  Into  the  facts  as  of  now. 


But  there  have  been  indications  here, 
for  example,  that  by  making  all  of  these 
statements  which  have  been  recited  here 
today,  Mr.  Warnke  really  has  weakened 
himself  as  our  negotiator.  I  believe  that 
Is  a  fair  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  an 
understandable  interpretation;  but  I  re- 
call that  my  old  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  with  whom  I  have  my 
political  differences  but  whose  friend- 
ship I  cherish,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  asked  a  question  of 
Mr.  Nitze.  Paul  Nitze  was  a  star  witness 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Paul  Nitze  is  opposed  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Warnke.  Paul  Nitze  happens  to  be 
a  very  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  and 
it  bothers  me  to  find  myself  on  a  different 
side  from  him,  because  my  respect  for 
him  is  very  deep  and  most  sincere.  But 
here  Is  what  Mr.  Helms  says,  speaking 
now  to  Paul  Nitze.  It  is  found  on  page  191 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

Put  yourself  in  Mr.  Warnke's  position.  Sup- 
pose you  had  taken  the  position  he  has  taken 
and  made  the  statements  that  he  has  made, 
and  written  the  articles  that  he  has  written, 
would  you  anticipate  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  sufficient  ammunition  to  virtually  an- 
nihilate your  efforts  to  take  a  firm  stand  on 
behalf  of  the  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

Leave  it  to  my  friend  Jesse  Helms.  He 
laid  it  on  the  line.  He  is  able  and  capable 
of  doing  just  that.  He  did  not  mince  any 
words. 

Mr.  Nitze  responds: 

I  do  not.  That  Isn't  the  way  the  Soviets 
negotiate.  I  don't  think  that  they  have  any 
embirrassment  about  changing  their  posi- 
tion under  Instructions,  and  I  don't  think 
that  they  would  feel  that  there  was  any  poln^ 
in  quoting  views  that  some  negotiator  had 
expressed  at  some  prior  time. 

I  think  they  would  expect  the  negotiator 
was  operating  under  Instructions  from  his 
government,  and  I  think  that  would  be  It. 

There  is  Paul  Nitze — fair,  responsive, 
and  responsible.  But.  again,  as  I  say.  for 
other  reasons  Mr.  Nitze  opposes  Mr. 
Warnke's  confirmation. 

My  good  friend — and  I  hoped  he 
would  remain  here — the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  who 
was  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  page  216 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings poses  this  question  to  Mr.  Nitze: 

In  your  judgment,  how  would  this  attitude 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  again.st  even  development  of 
many  essential  weapon  programs  Impact  on 
his  position  as  a  SALT  negotiator? 

Mr.  Nitze.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a 
direct  connection,  Mr.  Senator.  I  think  It  Is 
much  more  relevant  to  his  position  as  direc- 
tor of  ACDA. 

Then  we  have  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  who  asks 
a  question,  as  reported  on  page  228  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings: 

You  would  not  Join  his  critics  who  say  that 
his  opposition  to  the  system  makes  him  less 
qualified  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  Nitze.  No,  I  would  not  Join  with  them 
with  respect  to  his  opposition  to  Individual 
systems. 

"Individual  systems"  refers  to  weapons 
systems. 


A  little  bit  earlier.  Senator  Tower  ut- 
tered a  very  provocative  question,  shown 
on  page  174  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  the  full 
and  complete  understanding  of  long-range 
technological  trends  and  issues  that  enables 
him  to  negotiate  an  agreement  Involving 
highly  sophisticated  strategic  systems? 

Mr.  Nitze  replied : 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
this  committee  Indicates  that  he  said  that 
for  the  last  8  years  he  has  been  engaged  pri- 
marily In  private  practice  of  the  law,  and 
that  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low technological  matters.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  staff  that  would  be  technically 
competent  and  therefore  that  might  not  be  a 
prerequisite;  however,  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  Judgments  which  he  has  expressed  with 
such  complete  posit  iveness  during  the  last 
8  years  have  not  been  backed  by  any  basis 
on  his  part  for  making  these  Judgments  with 
that  degree  of  assurance. 

The  point  here  is  that  Mr.  Nitze  says 
and  everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Warnke 
will  be  the  lead  man,  but  he  will  be 
backed  up  by  a  very  effective  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  today,  I  hope  without  violating 
any  confidentiality  of  meetings  with  the 
President,  the  President's  statement  to 
the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  that  this  President 
was  taking  a  personal  interest  in  these 
negotiations.  He  has  been  studying  all 
hours,  studying  way  back  on  the  original 
SALT  I,  studying  the  record  leading  up 
to  Vladivostok,  studying  all  the  records 
since  Vladivostok,  studying  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Soviet  military  power 
and  ours. 

I  remind  Senators  that  our  President 
was  a  naval  officer  in  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine fieet.  I  remind  you  he  was  an 
engineer,  that  he  was  known  during  the 
years  of  Vietnam  as  a  supporter  of  the 
American  endeavor  in  Vietnam,  that  he 
has  never  been  known  as  a  dove,  and  has 
never  been  known  as  soft  on  communism 
or  anything  else. 

He  has  been  known  as  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, one  who  believes  deeply  in  democ- 
racy, and  has  an  antipathy  toward  any 
form  of  totalitarianism.  He  is  the  Pres- 
ident who  speaks  out  on  human  rights, 
the  President  who  writes  a  letter  to 
Sakharov,  the  President  who  receives 
Mr.  Bukovsky,  the  Soviet  dissident  just 
released  from  prison;  the  President  who 
recognizes,  if  you  please,  that  the  de- 
fense budget  has  to  be  adequate  for  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Warnke  is  this  Pres- 
ident's picked  man,  and  I  believe  that 
the  President  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

More  importantly,  I  think  I  know  what 
Mr.  Warnke  is  doing,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  man.  I  would  not  be  up  here  engag- 
ing in  this  debate  very  long  if  I  did  not 
feel  very  strongly  about  It,  as  do  other 
Senators  who  are  on  the  other  side.  That 
is  what  makes  the  Senate  such  a  wonder- 
ful place.  We  can  disagree,  hopefully 
without  being  disagreeable.  We  can  argue 
without  fear,  without  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness. We  can  walk  out  of  this  Chamber, 
two  of  us  having  debated  all  afternoon, 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  be  friends 
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because  we  are  people 
have  honest  differences  of 

It  is  my  judgment,  and 
is  my  Judgment,  and  no 
driven   by   any   partisan 
that  Paul  Wamke.  a  mafi 
three  Secretaries  of 
sitive  position  of  Assistant 
International  Security  Affairs 
respected  lawyer,  who  is 
lectually  competent,  and 
gator  and  negotiator,  Is 
man  who  is  needed. 

As  one  Senator  said 
right  man  at  the  right 
time.  He  is  indeed,  I  am 
confirmation  will  be 
not  want,  and  I  say  this  w 
cem,  this  story  that  I  hfeve 
New  York  Times  of  this 
come  fact.  It  reads 
dissent  unwarranted.  Critics 
vote   against   him   will 
effective." 

It  says: 

Senators  have   told   collea^es 
can    weaken   Mr.   Warnke's 
point  of  uselessness  by  holding 
his  favor  to  60  or  less 
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Mr.  President,  that  woulc 
We  do  not  want  to  weaken 
We  can  have  honest 
know   that  those  who  ha 
however  it  comes  out,  w 
vote  of  the  majority.  When 
over,  if,  as  I  think  it  wil 
confirms  Mr.  Warnke,  I  an 
ion   that  my   colleagues 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

opinion  that  this  story 

any  effect  at  all,  nor  shoull 
preted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
effect. 

If  Mr.  Wamke  is 
forth  with  the  blessing  of 
and  of  the  Senate.  We  will 
our  trust  and  we  will  watcl 
and  when  the  treaty 
it  will  be  no  small  task — 
have  supported  him  here 
will  only  support  the  trea^' 
right  treaty. 

I  hope  that  every  one  o 
spoken  up  so  strongly  for 
would  look  at  any  treaty 
back,  objectively,  critically, 
of  our  own  national  securi 
know  the  Senate  will  do 
Senate  is  known  for  its 
protection  of,  the  nationa: 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the 
a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator 
a  few  minutes  ago  talked  . 
signals  to  the  Soviet  Union 
concerned    that    if    we 
Wamke   the  signals   the 
would  be  receiving  would 
Nation  was  ready  to  un 
and  give  up  our  national 
over  and  play  dead;  such 
that. 

Does  the  Senator  believe 
ening  Mr.  Warnke's  positio  i 
ing  up  as  many  votes 
can.  by  nitpicking  abou^  w 
and  periods  appeared  in 
of  testimony,  that  we  are 
signals  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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Secretar: 


I  Senators,  who        Does   the   Senator   believe   that   Mr. 
ion.  Warnke,  as  the  negotiator  for  this  Gov- 

ernment and  for  the  President,  will  go 
into  those  negotiations  with  his  hand 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  kind  of 
article  which  the  Senator  cited  in  the 
paper? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  if  the 
articles  continue  and  the  path  is  too 
rigorous,  it  would  not  strengthen  him.  It 
could  be  harmful.  It  is  my  judgment 
overall  that,  with  the  President's  back- 
ing and  with  the  President's  instructions, 
which  Mr.  Warnke  will  take,  Mr.  Warnke 
will  be  a  strong  negotiator.  That  is  my 
judgment.  I  just  do  not  want  us  to  foul 
up  the  nest.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
we  give  this  man  every  chance  to  do  a 
good  job. 

By  the  way,  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
deny  that  he  would  be  a  tough  negotiator. 
I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  he  is 
not  a  good  lawyer.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one say  that  he  has  not  represented  his 
clients  well.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  this  instance  is  his 
client.  His  principal  Is  the  President.  His 
associates  are  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Warnke  will 
represent  them  well. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  Mr.  Warnke's  capability  to  nego- 
tiate has  been  weakened  by  statements 
Mr.  Warnke  had  made  about  his  doubts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  one  bit.  nor  did 
Mr.  Nitze.  Mr.  Nitze,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee,  said 
that  he  saw  no  connection,  none  whatso- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  may  I  say  when 
we  look  at  Mr.  Nitze's  confirmation  hear- 
ings he  had  about  as  much  trouble  as  Mr. 
Warnke  had.  They  were  asking  Mr.  Nitze 
all  kinds  of  questions  about  weapons  sys- 
tems and  about  everything  else  back  in 
the  sixties  because  he  made  some  state- 
ments as  a  thoughtful  man,  as  a  thinking 
man,  and  those  statements  had  been 
printed.  They  were  printed  because  he 
was  a  man  of  great  repute,  of  respect- 
ability, and  knowledge.  So  he  was 
grilled. 

In  this  instance  it  is  my  judgment,  as 
Mr.  Nitze  said,  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
going  to  be  concerned  about  that  at  all. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  concerned  about 
what  Mr.  Wamke  said  in  1972. 

What  they  are  going  to  be  concerned 
about  are  the  instructions  that  Mr. 
Warnke  gets  from  the  President  and  his 
national  security  team. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  Mr.  Wamke  is  going  to  have  the 
capability  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  all  by  himself,  according 
to  the  terms  that  he  dictates? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  not.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  the  spokesman.  Mr.  Warnke, 
to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  will  be  the 
lawyer,  the  machanic.  He  will  be  the 
cutting  edge  of  our  team  of  experts.  He 
will  be  the  one  who  will  articulate  our 
position.  But  I  can  tell  the  Senator,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  executive  branch,  if  a 
t^at  by  weak-     person  does  not  articulate  the  position 
by  mount-     that  the  President  wants,  he  will  not  be 
him  as  we     articulating  very  long.  He  will  be  doing 
lere  commas     something  else. 

transcript        Mr.  HART.  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
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believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said  before,  the  issue  is  the  degree  of 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. That  was  a  commitment 
made  by  the  Congress  and  by  previous 
Presidents  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Certainly,  it  is  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  the  debate 
which  seems  to  focus  on  Mr.  Wamke,  in 
my  judgment,  is,  in  reality,  a  real  dis- 
agreement among  ourselves.  It  focuses 
on  how  committed  this  country  and  this 
Government  ought  to  be,  how  true  to  the 
commitment  we  ought  to  be  to  what  we 
established  several  years  ago.  That  com- 
mitment is  locked  into  the  legislation. 

It  says  very  clearly  that  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress is  to  try  to  control  and  limit  arms. 
Yet,  when  a  nominee  comes  along  who 
has  that  same  commitment — who  in  fact 
has  not  even  stated  it  as  strongly  as  the 
Congress  did  when  it  created  that  agency 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated — sud- 
denly this  candidate  is  dismembered 
because  he  states  that  he  has  some 
doubts  about  some  specific  weapons  sys- 
tem or,  in  fact,  a  list  of  them,  which  the 
Senator  has  consistently  maintained  for 
the  last  week  or  so  a  lot  of  Senators  have 
doubts  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  a  lot  of  tech- 
nicians, scientists,  and  engineers  have 
had  doubts  about. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  any  comments  the  Senator 
might  have  on  how  it  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  negotiator  to  be  in  favor 
of  every  weapons  system  that  anybody 
proposes,  because  I  have  not  heard  any 
proof  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  would 
be  counterproductive.  If  we  sent  to  the 
negotiating  table  somebody  who  was 
known  as  a  hardliner,  somebody  who  had 
a  record  of  piling  one  weapons  system 
on  top  of  another,  we  would  be  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion  and  doubt. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think 
Paul  Wamke  is  the  ideal  man.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  has  had  experience  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  three  Sec- 
retaries, in  a  critically  important  posi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  a 
student  of  arms  control.  He  has  tried  to 
think  it  through.  He  has  spoken  out.  He 
may  have  spoken  out  at  a  time  and  on  a 
subject  matter  upon  which,  later  on,  the 
basic  problems  changed.  But  he  has  been 
a  thinker;  he  has  been  an  innovator.  He 
is  known  as  the  man  who  pursues  the 
course  of  peace.  He  is  known  as  one  who 
wants  to  pursue  a  course  not  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  but  of  mutual  force 
reductions.  He  is  one  who  has  recognized 
what  I  think  most  people  recognize,  that 
there  is  no  security  in  just  having  more 
and  more  weapons  because  the  other  guy 
matches  you.  All  you  do  is  raise  the  level 
of  danger. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  afraid  what  the  so- 
called  debate  in  the  Senate  has  gotten 
down  to  is  the  question  of  who  is  most 
accurate  in  assessing  Soviet  motives. 
There  is  certain  disagreement  among  us, 
which  is  very  clear,  on  a  number  of 
issues,  including  that  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union's  intentions  are.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  many  of  those  who  oppose  Mr. 
Wamke  are  saying  that,  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  their  view  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  up  to,  you  are  not  qualified  to 
represent  this  country  in  these  very 
serious  negotiations. 

If  that  time  ever  comes,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  preventing  any 
possibility  of  any  control  or  limitation 
on  the  escalation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  disagree 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  the  Soviet 
intent  is,  if  there  is  in  fact  a  Soviet 
intent.  But  if  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
say  that  anyone  who  does  not  believe  in 
a  kind  of  monolithic  Soviet  attitude,  and 
perceive  or  share  with  them  their  view 
of  Soviet  intent  to  dominate  the  world 
on  its  own  terms,  that  such  a  person 
cannot  represent  this  country,  I  believe 
we  have  carved  out  a  lot  of  Americans 
who  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  this  kind 
of  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  First  of  all,  we  have 
spent  a  small  fortune — in  fact,  a  large 
fortune — to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
Soviet  intentions  are,  what  the  Soviet 
motivations  are. 

It  is  a  very  closed  society,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  find  out  what  they  are  thinking. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  have  at  that 
negotiating  table  people  who  are  sensi- 
tive, perceptive,  and  experienced — peo- 
ple who  know  the  language  of  arms  con- 
trol, people  who  understand  the  language 
of  weapons  and  weapons  systems.  Mr. 
Wamke,  when  he  goes  to  that  negotiat- 
ing table,  will  have  with  him  the  best 
scientists  this  Government  can  offer.  He 
will  have  the  best  people  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  he  will  have  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  he  will  have  the  best  informa- 
tion the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  can 
give  him,  the  best  information  our  State 
Department  can  provide.  He  will  have 
the  directions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  we  can  never  be  absolutely 
sure.  That  is  why  we  have  another  pro- 
tection, called  the  ratification  process. 
After  the  work  of  the  negotiators  is  done, 
we  in  the  Senate  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  results.  We  shall  have  indepth  hear- 
ings. We  shall  have  debate.  We  shall  so- 
licit from  all  over  America  the  views  of 
the  American  people  on  this  treaty. 

We  have  built  in  as  many  protections 
as  the  fallible  human  being  is  capable 
of  building  into  a  system  of  negotiating. 
But  we  simply  have  to  negotiate.  Our 
duty  is  to  save  ourselves  literally  from 
being  burned  to  death  by  nuclear  weap- 
ons, being  totally  destroyed. 

We  have  created  this  monster  called 
the  nuclear  weapon.  We  used  it  only 
twice  in  World  War  II  and  we  know 
what  two  little  weapons  yielding  less 
than  20  kilotons  each  did  to  two  com- 
munities. We  now  have  this  monster,  this 
horrible  arsenal  of  weapons  with  yields 
in  the  thousands  of  megatons.  If  we 
ever  let  those  weapons  loose  upon  each 
other,  it  will  be  a  total  conflagration.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  can  contemplate 
what  that  would  mean. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  sat  through  4 
years  of  those  calculations  about  what 
such  a  war  would  mean.  I  can  remember 


times  when  I  have  heard  competent  offi- 
cials of  this  Government,  in  explaining 
our  nuclear  power,  tell  us  that  In  the 
first  hour  we  would  lose  75  million  Amer- 
icans or  100  million,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  lose  80  million  to  100  mil- 
lion— in  the  first  hour  of  a  war — because 
of  these  weapons  that  are  automatic,  so 
to  speak,  once  the  President  pushes  the 
button. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
indulgence.  I  have  one  more  comment 
to  make. 

What  really  concerns  me  about  this 
matter  and  other  related  occurrences  in 
this  community  in  the  last  few  months 
is  that  the  perception  of  a  settled  kind 
of  intolerance  seems  to  be  developing 
on  the  part  of  some  people  in  that  they 
have  a  knowledge  of  Soviet  intentions 
which  is  not  available  to  everyone;  that 
others  who  disagree  with  that  knowledge 
are,  somehow,  not  as  aware  as  they  are 
of  what  the  Soviets  really  intend  and 
what  their  society  is  all  about  and  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing;  that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, the  analysts  at  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  do  not  confirm  their  esti- 
mates and  their  views  of  that  intent, 
somehow,  they  have  to  go  outside  and 
set  up  a  team  to  criticize  the  CIA  as 
being  too  soft  on  communism,  and  then 
leak  that  report. 

If  we  get  back  into  one  of  those  situa- 
tions that  we  have  been  in  in  previous 
times,  which  the  Senator  well  remem- 
bers, where  this  society  is  divided  as  to 
who  is  most  loyal  to  the  flag  and  who 
really  understands  Communist  inten- 
tions and  Commimist  societies  and  where 
"if  you  are  not  one  of  us  in  sharing  our 
understanding,  we  don't  want  you  speak- 
ing for  this  country,"  I  think  the  division 
that  would  create  in  this  society  would 
be  enormous.  We  would  be  back  in  one 
of  those  eras  which  we  experienced  back 
in  the  1950's,  which  would  literally  tear 
this  country  apart. 

I  hope  the  Warnke  nomination  or  any 
of  the  other  things  I  have  ref ened  to  will 
not  be  an  occasion  for  that  kind  of  event 
in  our  society,  where  a  group  of  people 
believes  that  it  has  the  truth  on  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  all  about  and  anyone 
who  disagrees  with  that  truth  is  some- 
how not  qualified  to  represent  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  would  be  an  even  more 
dangerous  thing  than  if  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination  is  not  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  fully  concur.  True  believers,  in  this 
sense,  who  become  absolutely  convinced 
that  they  are  right  and  others  are  wrong, 
to  a  point  of  intolerance,  do  a  great  dis- 
service. I  hope  this  debate  will  not  de- 
generate into  that.  I  do  not  think  it  has, 
and  we  must  not  let  it  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
its  indulgence  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tower  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  on  Senator 
Cranston's  time  for  that  purpose. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  time  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  3  minutes  remaining.  The 
opponents  have  103  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Three  minutes  to  103 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  remainder. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  the  proponents  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  confirmation  have  said  that 
the  overriding  issue  here  is  one  of  com- 
mitment. I  suggest  that  that  is  not  true. 
I  am  inclined  to  reject  the  notion  that 
what  we  are  debating  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  committed  to  the  idea  of  dis- 
armament. 

If,  indeed,  the  question  is  one  of  com- 
mitment, then  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion lies  more  heavily  in  favor  of  tlie 
opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  than  the  pro- 
ponents. 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  are 
equally,  if  not  more,  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  of  disarmament  because  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  believe  that 
disarmament  is  a  two-way  street,  that 
we  must  in  our  negotiations  arrive  at  an 
agreement  that  results  in  a  limitation  of 
Soviet  arms,  if  not  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  Soviet  arms,  as  well  as  our  own. 

If  our  commitment  was  solely  the  dis- 
armament of  the  United  States,  then 
what  we  should  do  is  to  determine  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  whether  or 
not  we  will  unilaterally  arrest  our  own 
strategic  arms  development. 

If  the  objective  is  simply  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  United  States,  that  could  be 
very  easily  achieved  without  bothering 
to  go  to  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  could  follow  Mr.  Warnke's  sugges- 
tion of  unilateral  initiative. 

Now.  inherent  in  this  suggestion  is  the 
notion  that  if  the  United  States  would 
unilaterally  disarm,  then  the  Soviet 
Union  would  no  longer  be  fearful  of  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  United  States 
upon  it  and  would  do  likewise,  or  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  bring  un- 
bearable moral  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise,  and  this  thinking 
is.  at  best,  naive  in  the  extreme. 

The  people  who  oppose  Mr.  Warnke 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
men  should  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks. 

But  we  insist  that  the  Soviets  be  a 
part  of  this  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
to  do  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  strike 
some  pretty  hard  bargains  and  have  a 
pretty  tough  negotiator. 

We  like  to  think  that  both  sides  con- 
ceive of  nuclear  war  as  being  unthink- 
able. The  Soviets  will  not  believe  nuclear 
war  unthinkable  if  we  disarm,  and  they 
do  not  because  it  will  remove  any  risk 
to  them  should  they  initiate  nuclear 
hostilities. 

I  do  not  believe  the  issue  is  one  of 
commitment.  It  is  one  of  fitness  to  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  strength  and 
one  that  is  ever  mindful  the  United 
States  cannot,  should  not,  and  must  not 
be  placed  at  such  permanent  disadvan- 
tage that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
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whole  free  world  Is  gravel: ' 
threatened. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  Utah  such  time  as 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Will 
yield  for  one  moment? 

It  is  not  to  make  any 
just  to  say  that  I  agree 
Senator  from  Texas  has 
basis  of  seeking  arms 
a  secure  basis.  It  cannot  be 
disarmament.  We  must 
trol  agreements  that  are 
hopefully,  enable  both  nat 
pie  of  both  nations  and  th( 
world,  to  reduce  the 
catastrophe. 

Mr.    TOWER.    I   thank 
from  California  for  his 

The  PRESIDING 
ator  from  Utah. 
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Warnke  has  had  an 
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read  the  testimony  and 
terrogated  him  myself,  I 
needed  somebody  as 
portant  as  Senator 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
position  to  the  nomlnatior 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of 
trol  and  Disarmament  ..„_ 
Negotiator  of  the  United 
tegic  Arms  Limitation 
I  also  wish  the  record  to 
casting  my  vote  against 
am  truly  representing  th« 
great  majority  of  the  peoplje 
expressed  by  the  overw 
of  letters  and  communica 
received  in  opposition  to 
nomination. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  th 
to  speak  with  President  . 
ing  the  nomination  of  Mr 
ing  the  conversation  I 
fidence  In  and  respect  foi 
and    his    administration, 
known  to  the  President  my 
and  opposition  to  the 
Warnke  to  be  Director 

Chief  Negotiator  of  the 

President  Carter  did,  how 
time  assure  me  that  his 

cern  is  to  maintain  our 

and  that  he,  as  President 
States,  would  not  relinqui^ 
his  responsibility  as  the 
for  our  country  In  the 
tions. 

I  believe  Mr.  Warnke  to 
telligent,  articulate  and 
man;  a  man  who  would 
for  many  Government 

However,    I   sincerely 
many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
is  the  wrong  man  at  the  w 
the  wrong  position. 

In  recent  weeks  there 
debate  and  a  growing 
rapid  pace  of  the  strategic 
buildup   by   the  Soviet 
sion  has  focused  on  the 
strategic  nuclear  balance 
United    States    and    the 
without  apparent 
precise  degree  of  that 
those  in  the  intelligence 
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offer  persuasive,  well -documented  argu- 
ments which  suggest  that  the  extensive 
research  and  development,  huge  military 
expenditures  and  strategic  military  ad- 
vancement by  the  Soviet  Union  are  part 
of  a  well-organized  program  to  achieve 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
successful  completion  of  such  a  program, 
aided  by  U.S.  acquiescence,  would  give 
the  Russians  a  devastating  first-strike 
capacity  and  the  ability  to  sustain,  what 
they  consider  to  be,  acceptable  losses, 
which  might  result  from  a  retaliatory 
response  by  the  United  States.  Whether 
nuclear  superiority  is  the  underlying  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviets'  intensive  buildup, 
or  merely  the  fear  of  some  observers.  Is  a 
question  most  difficult  to  answer.  I  hope 
the  answer  will  not  lead  to  further  So- 
viet domination  of  any  peoples. 

The  positions  to  which  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  nominated  might  well  be  two 
of  the  most  Important  in  our  Govern- 
ment today.  It  is  imperative  at  this  criti- 
cal point  in  our  relations  with  the  So- 
viets that  we  do  not  convey  the  wrong 
message.  More  than  ever  before  we  must 
make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  our  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  national  defense 
and  a  military  capability  which  will  not 
be  inferior,  in  any  way,  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, regardless  of  cost.  Our  chief  repre- 
sentative at  SALT  must  convey  in  un- 
equivocal terms  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  maintain 
a  strong  military  capability  that  is  sec- 
ond to  none. 

It  is  within  this  context  and  with  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  serious  threat  to 
our  national  security  that  I  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke 

Mr.  Warnke  has  been  a  very  consist- 
ent, active,  and  vocal  advocate  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  consistently 
recommending  U.S.  restraint  in  strategic 
weapons  development  and  deployment. 
During  the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Corpmittee,  Mr.  Warnke's  past  rec- 
ommendations were  extensively  dis- 
cussed. His  positions,  as  outlined  In  the 
hearings,  would  suggest  less  than  a  total 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  defense 
and  military  capability.  SeiiTtor  Jackson 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Warnke  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  advocated  positions: 
Against — the  B-1  bomber: 
Against — the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  Trident  n  missile ; 

Against — the  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile; 

Against — the  airborne  warning  and 
control  systems: 

Against — the  development  of  a  mobile 
ICBM  by  the  United  States; 
Against — MIRV  deployment: 
Against — the  improvement  to  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force; 

Against — the  development  of  the  XM- 
1  tank; 

For — reductions  In  the  procurement  of 
the  M-60  tank ; 

For— reduction  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe; 

For — withdrawal  of  30,000  troops  from 
NATO  without  waiting  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  MBFR  agreement; 

For— a  $14  billion  cut  in  the  defense 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  an  $11 
billion  cut  in  fiscal  year  1975; 


For — a  reduction  in  the  defense  budg- 
et of  3  percent  per  year  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1975  with  the  result  that  total 
reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1978  would 
amount  to  some  $26  billion  less  than  the 
Carter  recommendation  to  Congres; 

Add  to  that  list  Mr.  Warnke's  opposi- 
tion to: 

SAM/D  air  defense  missile  (surface- 
to-air  missile) ;  SAGE  air  defense  sys- 
tem: the  Safeguard  antlballistic  missile 
system;  the  Hardslte  antlballistic  missile 
system;  and  the  F-14  fighter  plane. 

Out  of  all  the  strategic  systems  de- 
veloped and  deployed  by  the  United 
States  in  the  last  10  years  Mr.  Warnke 
has  supported  only  one.  As  I  count,  that 
makes  his  record  1  win  and  18  losses. 
If  Mr.  Warnke  had  been  responsible 
for  the  formulation  of  our  defense  policy 
during  those  10  years  we  certainly  would 
not  be  questioning  the  adequacy  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent  today — it  would  simply 
be  nonexistent. 

Over  the  last  10  years  Mr.  Warnke  has 
opposed  development  of  virtually  every 
major  new  weapons  system,  systems 
which  comprise  our  nuclear  deterrent 
today  and  which  will  be  important  is- 
sues in  the  SALT  negotiations.  Actually 
this  record  is  not  surprising,  coming 
from  a  man  who  has  previously  described 
himself  "as  fluttery  a  dove  as  anyone  I 
know." 

I  respectfully  take  exception  to  what 
Senator  Humphrey  said  on  that  point, 
because  Mr.  Warnke.  himself,  acknowl- 
edged that  description  when  he  said,  "I 
am  as  fluttery  a  dove  as  anyone  I  know," 
on  January  27,  1976,  at  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Wamke's  credibil- 
ity and  effectiveness  as  a  negotiator  have 
been  irreparably  compromised  by  his 
past  record.  In  testimony  before  an  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Warnke 
recommended  an  85-percent  reduction 
of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope, and  unilateral  withdrawal  of  some 
30,000  U.S.  troops  from  NATO. 

Mr.  Warnke  has,  in  fact,  advocated 
cuts  in  our  weapons  systems  that  even 
the  Soviets  would  not  suggest.  As  Ad- 
miral Moorer  suggested  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

Mr.  Warnke  has  already  devalued  his  chips 
In  this  llfe-and-death  poker  game  before  he 
has  been  dealt  the  first  hand. 

Warnke's  quest  for  unilateral  initia- 
tive by  the  United  States  is  well  docu- 
mented. In  an  article  in  the  spring  1975 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  "Two  Apes  on  a 
Treadmill,"  Mr.  Warnke  stated: 

We  should  ...  try  a  policy  of  restraint, 
while  calling  for  matching  restraint  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  start,  we  might  Inform  the  Soviet 
Union  both  privately  and  publicly  that  we 
have  placed  a  moratorium  on  further 
MIRVlng  of  our  land-  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. We  should  also  announce  that  a  hold 
has  been  placed  on  development  of  the 
Trident  submarine  and  the  B-1  strategic 
bomber.  We  should  advise  the  Soviet  Union 
that  this  pause  will  be  reviewed  In  six 
months  In  the  Ueht  of  what  action  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  during  that  period  .  .  . 

Warnke  then  concluded : 
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The  chances  are  good,  moreover,  that  high- 
ly advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will  be 
reciprocated  .  . .  The  steps  we  can  take  In  try- 
ing to  start  a  process  of  reciprocal  restraint 
are  not  drastic.  They  would  create  no  risk  in 
our  national  security. 

I  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Warnke  is  allowed 
to  formalize  and  initiate  his  "Apes  on  a 
Treadmill"  theory  of  negotiations,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  unilateral  restraint, 
he  will  make  monkeys  out  of  all  of  us. 

A  policy  of  unilateral  initiative,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Warnke,  would  not  only 
be  senseless  in  light  of  past  experiences 
but  could  put  us  in  a  position  of  such  nu- 
clear inferiority  that  we  could  not  re- 
spond to  a  preemptive  strike  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Confirming  Mr.  Warnke  as  chief  SALT 
negotiator  would  be  analogous  to  giving 
Idi  Amin  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  two 
just  are  not  compatible. 

Sending  Mr.  Warnke  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets  would  be  like  sending  a  left- 
handed  pitcher  into  the  seventh  game  of 
the  World  Series  with  the  score  tied  and 
the  bases  loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth  inning  and  asking  him  to  try  to 
pitch  right  handed.  You  can  bet  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  going  to  the  SALT  talks 
with  some  big  sticks,  just  waiting  for  Mr. 
Warnke  to  offer  up  a  fat  pitch. 

If  it  were  my  decision,  I  would  cer- 
tainly want  a  pitcher  with  a  better  record 
than  1  and  18.  Frankly,  I  do  not  want  to 
lose  this  game  of  nuclear  strategy;  the 
stakes  are  much  too  high.  I  must  admit, 
however,  Mr.  Warnke  has  proven  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  that  he  is 
capable  of  throwing  seme  good  curves. 

It  is  not  only  Mr.  Warnke's  naive  and 
unrealistic  attitudes  concerning  disarm- 
ament and  national  security  that  disturb 
me,  but  also  his  lack  of  clarity  and  con- 
sistency between  his  prior  statements  and 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. Perhaps  he  has  confounded  the  Rus- 
sians as  to  his  real  views  as  much  as  he 
has  confused  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
question  in  my  mind  is  when  will  the  real 
Mr.  Warnke  stand  up.  The  apparent  re- 
awakening of  Mr.  Warnke  to  reality,  as 
evidenced  in  recent  testimony,  is  not  only 
confusing  but  alarming.  Perhaps  this 
abrupt  change  in  pitching,  which  has 
taken  place  since  his  nomination,  is  a 
change  of  convenience,  inspired  by  the 
manager  of  the  new  team  he  is  playing 
for.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  his 
180-degree  shift  certainly  looks  like  a 
wild  pitch. 

All  of  a  sudden  this  "fluttery  dove"  Is 
flying  with  the  hawks,  concerned  over 
the  Soviet  threat,  supporting  strategic 
weapons,  advocating  strength  and  de- 
termination in  the  SALT  talks,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  advantage  of  nuclear 
superiority.  Mr.  Warnke  is  truly  flying 
high,  but  I  do  recall  what  is  said  about 
"birds  of  a  feather."  How  long  will  It 
be  until  Mr.  Warnke  turns  tail  and  flies 
back  to  his  old  nest. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  on 
his  perceptive  and  thorough  examination 
of  Mr.  Warnke  at  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing.  I  refer  to  a  state- 
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ment  by  Senator  Jackson  on  February 
22,  1977,  following  remarks  by  Warnke 
to  the  committee: 

What  Is  striking  about  Mr.  Warnke's  pre- 
pared testimony  today  Is  how  markedly  It  dif- 
fers from  the  views  that  he  has  been  express- 
ing over  a  period  of  eight  years  and  how  few 
precvirsors  of  that  change  have  appeared  be- 
fore on  the  public  record.  As  I  understand, 
of  course,  men  change  their  minds.  What  is 
unusual  Is  the  suddenness  with  which  Mr. 
Warnke  has  come  to  the  conclusions  he  ex- 
pressed In  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  his  confirmation 
hearing  and  today  before  this  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia also  observed  the  sudden  change  in 
Mr.  Wamke's  stated  positions.  Senator 
Nunn's  comments  warrant  repeating: 

Some  of  your  past  statements  I  find.  In 
my  view,  very,  very  Inconsistent,  almost  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  the  statement  this 
morning.  I  find  no  problem  with  that.  If  a 
man  changes  his  mind,  that  Is  fine,  but  It 
does  bother  me  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind  without  acknowledging  you  changed 
your  mind  and  It  bothers  me  worse  if  you 
have  changed  your  mind  and  don't  realize 
that  you  changed  your  mind. 

During  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Warnke 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  chairman  graciously 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  pose  sev- 
eral questions  to  Mr.  Warnke.  The  re- 
sponses to  my  inquiries  gave  strong  indi- 
cation of  Mr.  Warnke's  newly  espoused, 
but  glaringly  changed,  positions  with  re- 
spect to  nuclsar  strength  and  strategy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  per- 
tinent questions,  with  Mr.  Warnke's  re- 
sponses, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  allowing  us  to 
sit  on  this  Committee  this  day  and  to  ask  a 
few  questions. 

Mr.  Warnke,  I  have  been  very  lmpre.ssed 
with  your  Intelligence,  your  knowledge,  back- 
ground and  experience  that  you  have  ex- 
hibited here  loday.  I  think  that  you  have 
shown  yourself  to  be  a  very  extremelv  knowl- 
edgeable and  Intelligent  person  In  this  area. 

In  the  Spring,  1975,  Issue  of  "Foreign  Pol- 
Icy,"  you  blame  the  arms  race  on  the  United 
States,  you  state  that  "as  Its  only  living 
superpower  model,  our  words  and  our  actions 
are  admirably  calculated  to  Inspire  the  Soviet 
Union  to  spend  Its  substance  on  military 
manpower  and  weaponry." 

In  the  same  article  you  go  on  to  state  that, 
"We  should  Instead  try  a  policy  of  restraint 
while  calling  for  a  matching  restraint  from 
the  Soviet  Union." 

The  question  I  have  is  what  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  restraint? 

Mr.  Warnke:  Well,  what  I  mean  by  re- 
straint Is  that  when  you  are  In  a  situation  In 
which  your  security  does  not  require  going 
ahead  with  some  sort  of  a  new  weapons  de- 
velopment, that  >ou  announce  that  you  are 
exhibiting  restraint  and  call  for  a  matching 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  way 
of  achieving  arms  control  by  so-called  recip- 
rocal restraint.  That  Is  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Hatch.  Isn't  one  example  of  re- 
straint the  nature  of  our  strategic  budget? 

Mr.  Warnke.  It  has  been,  yea. 

Senator  Hatch.  Isn't  the  truth  that  our 
strategic  budpet  declined  from  1962  through 
Fiscal  Year  1976? 

Mr.  Warnke.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Hatch.  Isn't  It  true  that  our  force 
levels  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  have  remained 


constant  since  1968? — that  is  the  number  of 
deployed  ICBM's  and  SLBM's? 

Mr.  Warnke.  The  number  of  launches  has 
been.  Of  course  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads has  been  Increasing  quite  significantly 
during  that  period  of  time — I  think  at  the 
rate  of  three  a  day. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  consider  the  United 
States'  modernization  program  for  Its  missile 
forces  to  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  Soviet 
modernization  program? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  rela- 
tively have  been  spending  more  than  we  have 
for  the  past  several  years. 

At  least  that's  what  I  gather  from  the  press 
accounts  of  CIA  estimates. 

Senator  Hatch.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  re- 
straints at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  Warnke.  There  has  not  been  and  I 
don't  think  you're  going  to  get  it  on  the  basis 
In  which  you  Just  cut  your  defense  budget 
and  hope  that  they  are  going  to  cut  theirs. 
For  one  thing,  you  wouldn't  even  be  able  to 
tell  because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
their  defense  effort  In  comparison  with  ours. 
You  would  have  to  have  very  specific  meas- 
ures in  which  you  call  for  very  specific  meas- 
ures in  response. 

It  has  sometimes  been  described  as  having 
concrete  measures  of  parallel  restraint.  And 
what  I  have  suggested,  I  don't  know,  Senator 
Hatch,  whether  you  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  Is  that  since  we  are  now  headed  toward 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
think  that  any  concrete  measures  of  parallel 
restraint  would  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  nego- 
tiating package,  rather  than  being  In  any  sort 
of  Informal  context. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  see.  Then  you  would  agree 
then  that  there  Is  not  much  evidence  of  re- 
straint on  the  part  cf  the  Soviets  and.  In  ef- 
fect, they  are  developing  new  ICBM's  and  two 
new  SLBM's,  all  within  MIEV  capacity  and 
capability? 

Mr.  Warnke.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Hatch.  I  understand  that  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  dropped  dramatically  In  the  last 
five  years.  Could  you  tell  me  how  much  and 
If  it  has  had  any  Impact  on  our  strategic  bal- 
ance? I  understand  that  we  have  dropped 
from  900  bombers  to  about  390. 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  believe  that  what  we  have 
done,  of  course.  Is  to  retire  some  of  the  B-52's, 
and  then,  of  course,  there  was  some  attrition 
of  the  B-52's  because  of  their  use  in  a  tacti- 
cal role  In  the  Vietnam  War.  The  question,  of 
course,  is  whether  or  not  you  should  go  ahead 
with  the  B-1  as  a  replacement  for  some  of 
these  B-52's  and  an  ultimate  replacement  for 
the  entire  force,  or  whether  some  other  re- 
placement bomber  ought  to  be  determined 
upon. 

It  Is  not  my  position  that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  the  manned  bomber.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  manned  bomber  as  part  of 
our  deterrent  Triad. 

Senator  Hatch.  Then  you  do  agree  with  the 
Triad  system  of  defense. 
Mr.  Warnke.  I  do. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  we  be  safe  if  we  did 
not  have  an  effective  Triad  system  of  defense? 
Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  we  are  safer  and  that 
the  deterrent  Is  more  complete  with  the 
Triad,  because  you've  got  the  fiexlbility  of  the 
ICBM's  and  the  accuracy,  you've  got  the  rela- 
tive invulnerability  of  the  SLBM's  on  the 
nuclear  submarines.  And  you  have  in  addi- 
tion to  that  the  fact  that  the  bombers  give 
you  a  couple  of  additional  advantages,  which, 
it's  been  said,  for  example,  would  complicate 
any  type  of  attack  plans  that  the  Soviets 
might  have. 

You  also  can  scramble  them.  'You  can  keep 
them  on  alert  so  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed In  an  attack.  And  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  they  have  the  fall  safe  fea- 
ture. They  can  be  called  back.  So  then,  I 
think  the  bomber  force  is  a  useful  force  to 
have. 
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Senator  Hatch.  Do  you 
our  present  structured  system 
had  the  Duad.  that  the  Sovle 
tor  and  knock  out  a  Duad 
would  not  have  the  effectlveneis 
system? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  It  woulb 
chances  that  the  Soviet  Union 
a  first  strike  could  yield  them 
yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Now  you've 
the  Soviet  defense  postures 
rather  than  decreasing. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Again,  as  I  gatli 
reports,  the  CIA  has  recently 
timates  of  Soviet  defense  spen^l 

Senator   Hatch.   And   you 
that  their  budget  at  the  presen 
than  those  of  the  United  SUte^ 

Mr.  Warnke.  That,  I  gather, 
position. 

Senator  Hatch.  But  you  belled- 
Mr.  Warnke.  What? 

Senator  Hatch.  I  believe 
that  you  thought  they  were. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Well,  I  believe 
Increasing. 

Senator  Hatch.  Increasing 
sure  whether  in  constant  doll 
than  ours? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  no  bas^ 
could  reach  that  conclusion 
Ing,  obviously,  more  on  strateg 
we  are.  Overall,  you  can't  reall 
It  depends  upon  whether  you  c 
In  American  terms  or  whether 
Soviet  terms. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  you 
are  at  least  about  parallel? 

Mr.  Warnke.  About  as  far 
pendltures  are  concerned? 

Senator  Hatch.  Yes. 

Mr.   Warnke.  I  think  that 
very  massive  expenditures,  yes 

Senator   Hatch.    Is   the 
development    tests    In 
Soviet  Union  Increasing  or 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  not  b( 
you  any  answer  on  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  know 
budgets  are  larger  or  smaller 
that  area? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  no  basli 
could  give  you  an  opinion. 

Senator  Hatch.  Mr.  Warnke, 
"Foreign    Policy"   article,    the 
to  earlier,  you  state  that  "the 
good  that  highly  advertised 
part  will  be  reciprocated." 
would  you  Impose?  Now  you 
that  you  would  withdraw 
at  certain  times,  wait  six 
see  what  their  intentions  woulc 
go   on   from   there.   Is   that 
you're  talking  about  or  do 
specific  things  in  mind? 

Mr.   Warnke.  What  I  was 
basically    was    freezing    certalj 
weapons  development  and  calllr  g 
on  their  part. 

Senator    Hatch.    We    would 
weaponry  development  in 
ask  them  also  to  discontinue? 

Mr.   Warnke.   That's   correct 
ators  In  the  United  States 
proposals  in  the  past.  It  Is 
me. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  see.  Now 
cated  already  that  you  would 
with  the  MX.  If  I  understood 

Mr.   Warnke.   No.   What   I 
don't  think  that  decision  has 
the  present  time. 

Senator    Hatch.    What    abou 
missile? 

Mr.  Warnke    The  cruise 
requires  extensive  study.  I  donjt 
the  eventual  position  is  that 
ommend  with  respect  to  the 

Senator  Hatch.  Again,  yea 
In  to  the  actual  SALT 
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Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  tie  it  into  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
you  could  handle  it  in  that  context,  yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  B-I  bomber  is  a  supersonic  bomber 
that  presently  could  evade  radar  detection 
In  Its  strike  attack  capacity? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  am  not  familiar,  of  course, 
with  the  classified  data  on  that.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  penetrability  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  as  compared  with,  perhaps  a 
stand-off  bomber  with  a  long  range  missile. 
I  think,  again,  this  Is  something  that  re- 
quires study.  It  Is  my  understanding  It  is 
being  studied  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Hatch.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
B-l  bomber,  as  a  manned  bomber,  can  fly  at 
low  altitudes  with  supersonic  speed  and  fly 
underneath  the  present  radar  detection  sys- 
tems of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could  not 
be  remedied  for  about  six  or  seven  years. 
Is  that  correct,  In  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
correct  at  the  present  time.  Senator  Hatch. 
I  know  that  the  B-l  bomber  was  developed 
because  of  the  concern  about  the  high  flying 
bombers  that  might  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missiles.  The  concept  of  the 
B-l  was  that  It  would  come  In  low  on  the 
deck  at  very  high  speeds,  and  that  the  look- 
down  capability  of  Soviet  radar  was  sufO- 
ciently  limited  so  that  the  chances  of  it 
being  able  to  penetrate  were  greater. 

Now  whether  that  radar  development  has 
occurred  in  the  time  since,  I  am  not  sure.  It 
is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the  B-l 
Is  not  supersonic  at  low  levels. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  may  be  right,  but  I 
have  heard  both  ways.  Now  If  that  was  true 
that  the  B-l  could  fly  subsonic  or  supersonic, 
beneath  Soviet  radar  detection  devices  at  the 
present  time,  would  that  not  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  Soviet  world  aggression,  assum- 
ing that  there  Is  any  possibility  thereof? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Well,  it  would  obviously  be  a 
useful  adjunct  to  your  nuclear  deterrent  un- 
der those  circumstances. 

Senator  Hatch.  A.ssumlng  that  is  true, 
would  you  want  to  do  away  with  the  B-l 
bomber  as  part  of  your  particular  philosophy? 
Mr.  Warnke.  If  the  B-l  bomber  turns  out 
to  be  the  optimum  bomber  to  replace  the  B- 
52,  then  that  is  the  bomber  we  ought  to  buy. 
Senator  Hatch.  What  if  it  isn't  optimum, 
but  could  do  exactly  what  I  told  you  it  could 
do? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Then  the  question  is.  is  there 
some  way  of  doing  that  same  Job  more  effec- 
tively at  lower  cost. 

Senator  Hatch.  And  If  there  isn't,  would 
you  stick  with  the  B-l? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  already  indicated.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  that  I  believe  I  would  favor  a 
continuation  of  the  manned  bomber,  and  the 
question  is  what  is  the  best  weapons  system 
for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Hatch.  I  have  a  number  of  other 
questions  in  this  area,  but  I  notice  that  my 
time  is  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  appreciate 
your  courtesy  In  letting  me  ask  these  ques- 
tions. I  win  wait  for  my  next  round. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  H.\tch.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  you  familiar  with  Public  Law  92-448.  the 
Jack.son  Amendment? 

Mr.  Warnke.  That  is  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment with  respect  to  equality  in  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  delivery  systems?  Yes. 

Senator  Hatch.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the 
recognition  by  Congress  that  we  want  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  parity  with  our  enemy 
forces.  What  Is  your  understanding  of  this 
public  law  and  how  do  you  plan  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  this  law  in  the  negotiations 
that  you  will  try  to  conduct? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  really  that  principle 
was  part  of  the  stimulus  for  the  Vladivostok 
Accords  which  do  embody  the  principle  of 
equality.  Obviously,  in  negotiations,  I  will 
abide  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 


Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  agree  with  that  law 
and  Its  purposes? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  do;  In  terms  of  a  permanent 
agreement,  I  certainly  do.  That  Is  the  differ- 
ence I  tried  to  explain  to  Senator  Griffin 
earlier.  It  Is  the  difference  between  an  in- 
terim agreement  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
where  we  have  a  very  substantial  lead  in 
nuclear  warheads,  and  a  lasting  agreement 
which  hopefully  Is  going  to  continue  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time.  I  think  a  lasting 
agreement  should  embody  the  principle  of 
equality. 

Senator  Hatch.  Okay.  You  have  spoken 
many  times  about  the  need  to  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  minimum  deterrence;  in  other  words 
you  want  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  have  the  lowest  possible  nuclear 
arsenal.  What  size  arsenal  would  you  con- 
sider to  be  minimally  appropriate? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  don't  recall  any  comment 

I  have  ever  made  with  regard  to  trying  to 

reach    a   position    of   minimum    deterrence. 

Senator  Hatch.  Do  you  have  any  position 

with  regard   to  minimum  deterrence? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Minimum  deterrence  to  me 
means  just  the  ability  to  strike  back  and  kill 
a  lot  of  Russians  I  don't  think  that  is  an 
adequate  deterrent.  I  think  we  should  have, 
as  I  have  said  before,  not  only  the  assured 
retaliatory  capability  but  also  have  the  ap- 
parent, perceived  equality  of  nuclear  forces, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  utilize  them  In  less 
than  an  all-out  basis.  So  I  don't  accept  the 
doctrine  of  minimum  deterrence. 

Now,  I  gather  that  another  Implication 
of  your  question  Is  how  far  down  could  we 
and  the  Soviets  reduce  our  forces  vrithout 
rendering  ourselves  vulnerable  to  some  third 
country.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
problem.  Senator  Hatch.  I  would  like  to  have 
It  first.  I  would  like  to  be  In  a  situation 
In  which  the  forces  had  been  cut  back  to  a 
point  where  that  became  a  problem.  I  don't 
see  that  really  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Senator  Hatch.  Would  you  cut  back  on  our 
forces  without  a  corresponding  cutback  by 

them 

Mr.  Warnke.  Of  course  not;  no. 
Senator  Hatch.  Other  than  your  program 
of    cutting    back    for    maybe    three    to    six 
months  and  seeing  If  they  follow  suit? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  say  that  If  you  could  Ini- 
tiate, In  the  ahsence  of  negotiations,  a  proc- 
ess of  reciprocal  restraint,  that  might  be 
some  sort  of  substitute  for  agreements.  My 
objective  at  the  present  time  would  be  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  have  nothing  but 
agreed-upon  reductions. 

Senator  Hatch.  Turning  to  the  problem 
of  verification,  how  far  can  we  trust  the 
Soviets  and  how  far  would  you  rely  on  their 
goodwill?  And  In  what  precise  areas  do  you 
think  verification  of  Soviet  arms  limitation 
Is  possible  and  what  areas  are  Impossible? 
That  Is  a  lot  of  questions,  I  know. 

Mr.  Warnke.  Well,  you  cannot  really  con- 
sider verification  exce/t  In  terms  of  a  specific 
agreement  and  since  I  don't  know  as  yet  the 
terms  of  the  sort  of  agreement  that  we  could 
work  out,  I  don't  know  what  verification  pro- 
cedures would  be  necessary. 

But  I  have  answered  previously  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  take  an 
agreement  to  the  Congress,  or  present  an 
agreement  for  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  relied  on  just 
trust  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Hatch.  What  verification  proce- 
dures would  you  Insist  on  as  a  negotiator? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
have  verification  procedures  that  would  as- 
sure you  that  they  were  not  violating  the 
terms  of  tlie  agreement  and  that  would  re- 
quire, of  course,  such  things  as  non-interfer- 
ence with  national  means  of  detections.  That 
is  why  I  would  be  very  concerned  about 
any  efforts  to  interfere  with  our  satellites.  In 
addition,  I  would  think  that  some  meas\ires 
of  on-site  Inspection  wiU  become  necessary 
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when  you  reach  the  point  of  getting  genuine 
arms  control. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  recognize  that  there  would  have  to 
be  what  they  would  regard  as  more  Intrusive 
methods  than  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
In  the  past.  Now,  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept  those  kinds  of  measures,  I  don't  know; 
but  that  would  be  part,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
precondition  of  having  any  kind  of  effective 
arms  control  regime. 

Senator  Hatch.  Will  you  conclude  any 
agreements  without  some  sort  of  effective 
verification  procedures? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  not  recommend  any 
such  agreement.  I  would  not. 

Senator  Hatch.  In  other  words,  you  would 
walk  away  without  any  good  verification? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  think.  Senator  Hatch,  that 
an  agreement  which  Is  not  verifiable  Is  worse 
than  no  agreement.  It  Is  a  source  of  Insta- 
bility rather  than  stability. 

Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  after  re- 
viewing Mr.  Wamke's  response  to  my 
questions  and  his  full  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees,  I  must  indeed  ask 
if  Mr.  Wamke's  "questionable  reawaken- 
ing" is  a  change  of  conscience  or  a 
change  of  convenience. 

It  worries  me  that  the  man  wants  the 
position  so  badly,  as  I  read  it,  that  he  has 
made  a  major  change,  and  he  has  made 
it  in  a  sudden  fashion. 

In  all  candor,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  impression  which  will  be  created  if 
Mr.  Warnke  is  confirmed.  His  confirma- 
tion might  well  be  perceived  by  other 
nations  to  be  a  sign  of  U.S.  weakness 
and  deference  to  increasing  Soviet  mili- 
tary might;  a  signal  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  pull  away  from  a  sinking  ship 
and  climb  aboard  the  "Big  Red"  express. 
To  the  Soviet  Union  it  is  a  message  of 
acceptance:  acceptance  of  a  changing 
world  in  which  the  United  States  will 
not  maintain  unparalleled  and  im- 
equaled  strength. 

To  the  American  people  confirmation 
of  Warnke  will  symbolize  the  new  ad- 
ministration's attitude  toward  national 
security,  a  trend  which  if  continued 
could  jeopardize  the  safety  and  security 
of  our  homes,  families  and  the  American 
way  of  life  for  generations  to  come. 

I  might  also  add,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Clark's  comment  of  whether  we  are  sup- 
porting President  Carter,  you  bet  we 
support  President  Carter.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  support  President  Carter 
is  to  try  to  discourage  him  from  putting 
people  into  office  and  putting  people  into 
positions  of  power  and  leadership  where 
they  do  not  belong. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  do  that  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  can  tell  you  right  now 
I  stand  behind  the  President. 

When  he  talked  to  me  he  said  he  would 
not  let  this  country  become  Inferior.  But 
what  bothers  me  is  how  is  he  going  to 
supervise  everything  that  Mr.  Warnke 
or  people  like  him  do?  How  is  the  Presi- 
dent going  to  be  there  at  all  times  ?  Who 
Is  going  to  advise  him?  Is  it  not  going 
to  be  Mr.  Warnke?  Is  the  President  not 
going  to  be  making  decisions  based  upon 
what  Mr.  Warnke  has  to  say  or  what  Mr. 
Wamke's  interpretations  are  of  what  is 
going  on?  Sure  he  is  going  to  have  ad- 
vice from  many  people.  But  let  me  raise 
a  couple  of  other  things. 


Recently  we  were  sitting  with  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  found  waving  in  front  of  us  a  final 
report  that  completely  whitewashed  the 
national  Federal  strip  mining  bill  as  one 
that  would  not  cause  any  difficulties  to 
anyone  in  America;  that  it  was  a  great 
bill  for  America. 

We  all  know  that  every  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  passes  a  national  bill — 
and  this  has  the  nature  of  a  Federal 
land  use  plan — every  time  we  do  it,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  bureaucratic  domi- 
nance and  interference  in  our  lives. 

In  this  particular  case,  because  a  num- 
ber of  the  people,  those  antagonistic  en- 
vironmentalists within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, wanted  their  point  of  view  to 
become  the  only  point  of  view,  they  doc- 
tored the  statement.  They  altered  a 
statement  that  was  issued  just  1  week 
earlier,  so  that  the  later  statement 
looked  as  though  everything  pertaining 
to  that  bill  was  wonderful. 

That  is  not  unusual  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment today  because  this  Government 
is  dominated  by  a  multiplicity  of  agen- 
cies, bureaus,  commissions,  and  commit- 
tees that  make  up  the  fourth  branch  of 
Government,  a  branch  not  contemplated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  country. 

I  find  that  sometimes  we  get  people 
who  in  effect  make  decisions  for  us  by 
failing  to  provide  all  the  facts  we  need 
to  make  the  decisions  ourselves. 

I  have  great  regard  for  President  Car- 
ter, but  I  am  concerned  about  a  change 
in  position  by  Paul  Warnke,  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  to  admit  I  do  have  great 
respect  as  an  intellect,  when  the  change 
is  so  sudden.  That  sudden  change  dis- 
turbs me  greatly,  and  it  causes  me  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  his  nomination. 

Let  me  say  this,  also:  I  have  great 
esteem  for  the  majority  whip  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  he  is  one  of  the  brilliant  men 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  wanted  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Warnke  I  could  support  him  for 
many  other  positions  in  Government.  I 
think  he  is  an  intelligent  and  great  man, 
but  in  this  position  I  think  he  has 
changed  too  suddenly.  I  think  he  wants 
this  job  too  badly.  In  this  situation  I 
worry  about  changes  in  reports  to  those 
who  have  to  make  the  final  decisions. 

Because  of  my  friendship  for  certain 
people  in  the  Senate  who  feel  the  other 
way,  and  because  of  my  regard  for  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Warnke,  and  because 
I  have  great  regard  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  with  some  re- 
luctance that  I  have  to  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Wamke's  nomination,  and  I 
do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  First.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Utah  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks  about  the  Senator  from 
California.  The  Senator  knows  I  was 
present  throughout  most  of  the  after- 
noon but,  unfortunately,  I  got  yanked 
off  the  floor,  and  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
his  address,  and  I  apologize  for  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  certain  of  everything  he 
said. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  in  regard 
to  one  remark  I  heard  the  Senator  make 


at  the  outset  where,  I  believe,  he  stated — 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  not  stating  it 
accurately — that  in  the  Senator's  view 
the  Soviet  Union  is  out  to  achieve  dom- 
ination. I  gather  the  Senator  felt  they, 
therefore,  were  unlikely — it  is,  therefore, 
unlikely — that  they  will  agree  to  any 
meaningful,  secure,  and  sensible  arms 
control  agreement;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  not  the  way  the 
Senator  should  interpret  it,  but  I  will  say 
this:  In  my  questions  and  questions  from 
others  to  Mr.  Warnke  he  admitted  the 
Soviets  have  naval  superiority,  that  they 
are  about  to  have  air  superiority,  they 
have  missile  superiority,  greater  throw- 
weight  and  greater  megatonnage. 

He  also  indicated — he  did  not  say  they 
had  greater  first-strike  capacity  at  this 
point,  but  he  admitted — we  are  rapidly 
falling  behind,  and  that  his  concept  of 
imilateral  restraint,  which  we  have  been 
undergoing  for  the  last  number  of  years, 
basically  does  not  hold  much  water  be- 
cause he  admitted  that  over  the  last 
number  of  years,  since  1962,  our  expend- 
itures have  been  going  down  while  theirs 
have  been  going  up,  and  our  develop- 
ment of  technology  was  going  down 
while  theirs  has  been  massively  building 
up. 

So  we  have  been  following  principles 
of  unilateral  restraint,  with  which  I  dis- 
agree. The  Soviet  Union  has  not,  and 
it  has  not  followed  suit. 

I  do  beheve  we  can  negotiate  effective 
SALT  agreements,  and  I  agree  totally 
with  the  viewpoint  of  having  SALT  ne- 
gotiations. But  I  think  we  must  have  peo- 
ple whose  credibility  will  not  be  attacked 
after  the  agreements  are  made,  whose 
credibility  will  not  be  in  question,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  I  cannot  support  Mr.  Warnke  at 
this  time.  I  think,  regardless  of  what  he 
does,  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
be  able  to  have  faith  in  his  credibility, 
and  that  is  the  thing  that  is  really  wor- 
rying me,  worrying  me  because  of  the 
many,  many  statements  he  has  made  in 
the  past. 

I  think  he  has  a  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  negotiations  because  of  all  his 
statements,  and  I  think  the  Russians  will 
be  very  careful  and  very  strong  in  re- 
minding him  of  those  prior  statements, 
much  stronger  than  we  have  been  here. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon we  went  over,  as  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware,  some  of  the  statements 
that  Paul  Warnke  had  made  at  various 
times,  and  there  were  efforts  on  one  side 
to  show  discrepancies,  and  efforts  on  the 
other  side  to  show  a  considerable  degree 
of  consistency  which,  I  believe,  exists. 
But  there  is  no  use  debating  that  point 
now. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  matter  I  questioned  the  Senator 
about  at  the  outset,  there  seem  to  be  two 
interpretations  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  up  to. 

One  is  that  they  are  out  to  dominate 
us  and  dominate  the  world  and,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  expect  to  be  successful 
in  any  meaningful,  verifiable,  secure, 
sound  arms  control  agreements. 

The  other  interpretation  of  what  they 
are  up  to — and.  perhaps,  this  is  putting 
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both  simply  and  excludini 
interpretations,  but  I  think 
clpal  ones  are  these — is 
themselves  behind  at  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
build  up  their  arms.  They 
behind  at  that  time,  but 
some  momentum  that  coulc 
beyond  us  after  a  while  If 
stop  that  buildup  or  we  star ; 
buildup.  The  way  we  find 
correct,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
negotiations. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Honest 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  agree. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  And 
successfully  work  out 
give  them  security,  give  us 
give  the  world  security  by 
ward  instead  of  ever  upward 
respecting  the  arms  race, 
who  is  the  Ambassador,  let 
will  be  the  sort  of  negotlat 
and  let  us  work  together  to 
we  approve  such  an 
an  agreement  comes  back 
tlatlons. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate 
of  the  distinguished  Senatoi 
fomla. 

I  would  just  like  to  add 
of  our  hope,  but  we  also 
have  somebody  go  over  there 
statements  do  not  affect  his 
will  not  affect  his  credibility 
date. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  this 
tlon  the  fact  that  Senator 
took  me  down  yesterday  to 
Vladimir  Bukovsky.  Mr. 
the  statement  yesterday 
lectuals  who  are  being 
sia  just  live  for  us  to  take  a 
because  the  Russians  will 

And  I  questioned  how 
we  will  take  when  we  have 
advocate.  In  my  opinion, 
withdrawal  who  has,  as  I 
1  and  18  pitching  record, 
represent  us  In  the  SALT 
what  is  worrying  me,  and 
respect  that  Is  why  I  stand 
to  his  confirmation 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presldenlt 
minutes  to  the  Junior  Senatojr 
Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr. 
our  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
and  also  all  of  our  colleague^ 
been  here  today,  entered  Into 
and   have  participated   in 
recorded  in  the  record. 

I  hope  we  all  will 
the  most  part  we  are  not 
man;   we  are  debating  a 
than  I  had  actually  expected 
specific  qualifications  of  the 
come  into  the  debate,  and  I 
that  some  concerns  have  beer 
I  did  not  have  before  about 
attributes  of  Mr.  Wamke. 
I  think  it  also  important 
contrary  to  some  possible 
that  were  made  just  a  few 
in  a  colloquy  between  Senatoi 
and  Senator  Hart,  that  in 
and  I  believe  in  the  minds 
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leagues, who  are  opposing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Wamke,  there  Is  absolutely 
no  attempt  to  make  a  potential  negotia- 
tor, whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  ineffective 
as  was  implied  by  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times. 

That  has  to  be  an  Interpretation  of  the 
press.  Any  other  Interpretation  I  hope  Is 
erroneous. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  anyone  to  enter 
the  SALT  negotiations  with  any  implica- 
tion that  he  is  ineffective  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  genuine  concerns  about 
policy. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  at  the  out- 
set to  say  that  the  implied  accusation  in 
the  preceding  colloquy  that  there  are 
those  among  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Wamke  who  are  attempting  to  accuse 
those  who  are  proponents  of  his  nomina- 
tion of  being  soft  in  terms  of  national 
security  is  incorrect,  and  I  hope  that  that 
is  the  last  time  we  will  hear  such  Implica- 
tion In  this  Chamber. 

This  Is  a  policy  debate.  It  must 
continue  to  be  largely  a  policy  debate 
because  that  Is  the  question  before  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wamke's  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  his  statements  In  my 
private  talks  with  him,  the  President, 
and  Secretary  Brown  Indicate  to  me 
that  his  confirmation  would  send  the 
world  the  wrong  signal,  the  wrong  mes- 
sage about  America's  national  security 
policies. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  quote  from 
a  letter  that  I  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  concerning  this  matter. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  about  Mr. 
Wamke's  personal  qualifications  or  about  his 
loyalty  and  capabilities  as  a  negotiator.  His 
handling  of  himself  during  the  confirmation 
hearings  demonstrated  his  great  personal 
abilities  to  all  concerned. 

However,  I  should  add  here  there  has 
been  raised  by  Senator  Griffin  and  Sen- 
ator Jackson  some  concern  about  his 
credibility  with  respect  to  certain  por- 
tions of  his  testimony. 

I  quote  again  from  the  letter  to  the 
President: 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Warnke  has  articu- 
lated with  considerable  skill  what  I  refer  to 
as  the  "national  secxrrity  paradox".  Simply 
stated,  this  paradox  demands  (1)  that  the 
United  States  be  militarily  stronger  and  per- 
ceived to  be  stronger  than  any  potential  ad- 
versary, and  (2)  that  the  United  States  never 
be  forced  to  use  that  strength,  for  to  do  so 
would  mean  the  failure  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Warnke  has  a  well- 
established  reputation  of  being  a  spokesman 
for  never  using  strength.  Only  since  his  nom- 
ination has  he  begun  to  show  a  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  other  side  of  the  para- 
dox, the  guarantee  of  strength. 

I  greatly  admire  Mr.  Warnke's  logical  ex- 
planations of  the  consistency  between  his 
past  views  and  his  present  statements  under 
questioning  by  Senate  Committees  and  in 
private.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  from  my 
recent  discussions  with  Americans  In  five 
states  and  from  comments  In  the  local  and 
national  press  that  he  Is  still  perceived  to 
be  largely  a  proponent  of  the  policies  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  reduced  defense  budg- 
ets, reduced  support  of  NATO  and  other  poli- 
cies which  most  Americans  find  inconsistent 
with  the  strategic  and  tactical  needs  of  the 
time.  Although  continued  efforts  toward 
arms  control  are  absolutely  necessary,  the 


rapid  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ag- 
gressive and  defensive  capability  In  modern 
strategic,  tactical  and  civil  defense  systems 
makes  it  equally  necessary  for  this  country 
to  rapidly  restore  a  clear  position  of  strength 
from  which  we  cannot  bargain. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warnke  or  his  confirmation  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  would  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  signal  Is 
best  indicated  by  his  recent  article.  "Apes  on 
a  Treadmill"  In  the  Spring  1975  Issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  To  friends,  the  signal  would  be 
that  we  have  backed  away  from  strength;  to 
foes,  it  would  be  that  we  can  be  expected 
to  further  reduce  oiu"  strength  without 
equivalent  reductions  on  their  part. 

If  there  were  more  time  for  Mr.  Warnke  to 
convince  the  American  people  of  his  sin- 
cerity. If  there  were  more  time  before  we 
needed  to  move  to  preserve  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  world,  then  I  probably  could  sup- 
port his  nomination.  Unfortunately,  such 
time  does  not  exist.  Thus.  I  will  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Warnke.  With  copies 
of  this  letter,  I  am  urging  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Important  to  ex- 
plore a  little  bit  further  the  perception 
that  I  believe  exists  among  the  American 
people  and  among  our  friends  and  foes 
abroad  concerning  Mr.  Warnke's  nation- 
al security  policies.  That  perception  may 
be  shown  by  Mr.  Warnke's  own  percep- 
tion of  our  present  situation. 

And  I  quote  and  comment  on  a  few 
passages  from  the  article  to  which  I 
referred,  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill." 

...  it  may  be  that  we  are  Jogging  In  tan- 
dem on  a  treadmill  to  nowhere. 

Prom  whence  comes  his  title. 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  on  a  tread- 
mill; we  are  in  a  race  for  survival,  and 
with  the  analogy  of  the  treadmill  may  He 
most  of  the  philosophical  disagreements 
that  I  have  with  Mr.  Wamke. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Nation  is  subject 
to  a  great  paradox.  It  Is  very  difficult  at 
times  to  comprehend  that  we  must  be 
strong  but  that  we  can  never  use 
strength,  but,  nevertheless,  the  paradox 
Is  real.  We  are,  I  believe.  In  a  race  for 
survival  and  that  race  Is  not  on  a  tread- 
mill. 

Again  I  quote  Mr.  Wamke  from  the 
same  article.  He  Is  referring  to  Mr. 
Wohlstetter; 

He  cannot,  of  course,  mean  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  up  while  the  Soviet  Union 
presses  on.  Both  continue  to  amass  nuclear 
weapons  in  quantities  and  varieties  Inex- 
plicable on  any  military  basis. 

Apparently  Mr.  Warnke  does  not  un- 
derstand the  military  basis  for  various 
weapons  systems.  This  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  where  numbers  and  the  yield 
of  nuclear  weapons,  even  though  never 
intended  to  be  used,  have  a  very  sig- 
nificant impact  in  terms  of  our  military 
defensive  balance. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  persists,  as  they 
appear  to  be  doing  with  good  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  so  doing — to  build 
a  civil  defense  capability  that  allows 
them  to  evacuate  their  major  population 
centers  and  to  protect  their  Industrial 
capacity  from  significant  damage,  then 
numbers  and  yield  of  weapons  become 
very  important  in  this  strategic  balance 
that  the  world  so  requires. 

If  we  cannot  offer  the  deterrent  capa- 
bility unfortunately  to  destroy  the  in- 
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dustrlal  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
a  significant  proportion  of  their  popula- 
tion, then  that  balance  starts  to  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
In  this  body  enjoys  talking  about  such 
subjects  as  the  destruction  of  another 
nation.  Unfortunately,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  it  has  become 
a  topic  that  we  must  discuss,  hopefully  to 
Insure  that  we  never  In  fact  have  to  re- 
sort to  such  destruction. 

Another  quotation  from  Mr.  Warnke 
that  I  think  has  added  to  this  perception 
of  his  position : 

The  burden  of  proof,  I  would  suggest.  !s  on 
the  proponent  of  a  proposition  and  the  best 
case  against  the  defense  budget  is,  accord- 
ingly, that  an  adequate  case  has  not  been 
made  for  it. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  well  known  for  his  op- 
position to  certain  aspects  of  defense 
spending.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  and  on  the  Government  as  a 
whole  to  err  on  the  side  of  security,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  search  for  permanent 
security  through  arms  limitation. 

Mr.  Warnke  continues : 

I  think  we  are  spending  too  much  on  mili- 
tary arms  and  manpower  and  that  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  worsens  our  economic  position 
and  Jeopardizes  our  true  national  security. 

This  Is  the  perception  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  of  Mr.  Warnke's  posi- 
tion on  national  security.  This  is  the  per- 
ception that  our  friends  and  our  foes 
abroad  have.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
superior  defensive  strength  is  necessary 
to  our  national  security.  We  have  many 
other  problems  relative  to  our  economy, 
and  they  could  in  fact  destroy  us.  Inde- 
pendent of  anything  else  we  are  talking 
about  here  today;  and  we  must  treat 
those  problems  and  solve  them.  But  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  national  security  is 
something  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  not  condone. 

Let  me  move  on  to  another  quotation 
from  Mr.  Warnke's  article: 

Realistic  recognition  that  we  need  not  and 
cannot  be  the  world's  policeman  is  now  quite 
general. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  that.  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  the  general  per- 
ception. In  fact,  we  are  the  world's  police- 
man for  freedom.  The  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  in  Europe,  in  major  por- 
tions of  Asia,  throughout  Africa  and 
South  America,  and  certainly  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  perceive  us 
as  the  world's  policeman  for  freedom. 
There  is  no  other  nation  on  this  planet 
at  this  time  with  both  the  idealism  and 
the  power  to  protect  that  very  fragile 
seed  of  Individual  freedom  that  still 
grows  and  is  fertilized  within  our  soil. 

Mr.  Warnke  continues: 

And  Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger,  In  a 
television  documentary  on  "Peace  and  the 
Pentagon,"  predicted  that  if  we  were  to  "drop 
the  torch,"  there  would  be  no  one  to  pick  it 
up.  I  hope  that  he  is  right.  Self-selected 
torch  carriers  aren't  much  use  In  fire  pre- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  carry  that 
torch.  The  torch  of  freedom  and  the  de- 
fensive capability  to  protect  that  torch 
are  in  our  care,  and  that  care  is  our  obli- 
gation to  mankind  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  President,  are  we  sure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  believes  what  Mr.  Warnke 
believes?  I  quote  further: 

Today  both  countries  know,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows  too,  that  we  dare  not 
fight  one  another. 

I  hope  to  heaven  that  that  is  true. 
However,  the  buildup  of  strategic,  tac- 
tical, and  civil  defense  systems  by  tlie 
Soviet  Union  does  not  indicate  that  they 
believe  wholeheartedly  that  we  dare  not 
fight  one  another.  The  international 
pressure  that  they  continue  to  exert  upon 
the  free  world  and  on  other  people  does 
not  indicate  that  they  believe  that  we 
dare  not  fight  one  another. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  talked  much  about 
unilateral  restraint.  Unfortunately,  the 
perception  of  most  Americans  is  that  of 
unilateral  disarmament,  however  Mr. 
Warnke  may  explain  it,  and  I  think  un- 
derstand what  he  means.  I  quote  again 
from  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill."  Mr.  Warnke 
says: 

\^'hat  Is  needed  most  urgently  now  is  not 
a  conceptual  breakthrough  but  a  decision  to 
take  advantage  of  the  stability  of  the  present 
strategic  balance. 

The  present  strategic  balance  is  not 
stable.  The  trends  are  definitely  toward  a 
very  marked  condition  of  instability.  Mr. 
Warnke  continues : 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  chance  that  the  So- 
viet response  may  be  lacking  or  Inadequate. 
Bvit  our  present  lead  In  technology  and  war- 
heads makes  it  possible  for  us  to  take  this 
Initiative  safely.  No  advances  the  other  side 
might  make  in  six  months  or  many  more 
could  alter  the  strategic  balance  to  our 
detriment. 

There  is  no  technical  evidence,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  support  that  statement, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Warnke  believes  it. 

Mr.  Warnke  concludes  his  article, 
"Apes  on  a  Treadmill,"  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  strategic  arms  competition  Is  a  logical 
place  to  start. 

That  Is,  to  start  with  restraint. 

The  steps  we  can  take  In  trying  to  start  a 
process  of  reciprocal  restraint  are  not  drastic. 
They  would  create  no  risk  to  our  national 
security.  We  cpn  be  first  off  the  treadmill. 
That's  the  only  victory  the  arms  race  has  to 
offer. 

Once  again,  in  his  remarks,  he  refers 
to  the  treadmill,  and  once  again  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  a  race  for  survival,  not  a 
race  on  a  treadmill. 

Mr.  President,  President  Carter  has 
done  the  friends  of  arms  control,  of 
whom  I  consider  myself  one,  a  great  dis- 
service by  nominating  Mr.  Warnke  and 
persisting  in  that  nomination.  We  all 
want  arms  control.  I  know  of  no  one  of 
my  associates,  my  friends  in  New  Mexico, 
or  my  friends  elsewhere  in  this  country, 
who  does  not  want  arms  control.  We 
must  have  it.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  long-term  survival  of  the  world. 

Most  Americans  also  want  strength 
until  arms  control  comes  about.  That  is 
also  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
survival  of  the  world,  and  the  survival  of 
freedom  in  that  world.  Mr.  Warnke  and 
the  world's  perception  of  Mr.  Wamke 
can  give  us  neither,  in  my  opinion.  I  urge 


my  coUegues  to  reconsider  their  sup- 
port of  his  nomination.  If  in  fact  they 
are  presently  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  proponents  of  Mr.  Wamke  have  only 
3  minutes  remaining,  and  Senator  Javits 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself  today,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield, 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  hope 
that  if  we  run  low  tomorrow  the  other 
side  will  do  the  same  for  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  It  is  character- 
istically generous  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  though  I  have  informed  him  that 
I  shall  support  the  Warnke  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  Mr.  Warnke 
testify  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  great  length.  I  questioned 
him  rather  closely,  and  after  considering 
his  answers  and  the  situation  which  we 
face,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
should  support  the  nomination. 

The  interesting  thing  about  his  testi- 
mony is  that  in  his  testimony,  which  is 
before  us,  he  adopted  the  classic  positions 
of  the  United  States  respecting  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
other  countries  in  the  world  on  the  lim- 
itation of  armaments  with  all  the  caveats 
about  being  wary  In  terms  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  we  have,  literally  for  the 
survival  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  Warnke  is  obviously  a  very  able 
lawyer,  an  extremely  knowledgeable  and 
intelligent  man.  The  only  problem  Is  that 
apparently  those  who  would  juxtapose 
the  statements  which  he  makes  currently 
with  the  way  In  which  they  interpret 
previous  statements  say  that  these  pres- 
ent statements  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a  constant  level  of  policy. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  privi- 
lege of  an  individual,  to  judge  as  to  the 
sincerity  or  the  lack  of  it  of  another 
man.  But,  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me 
we  also  have  to  take  account  of  the  point 
of  view  which  Is  expressed  and  which  Is 
committed  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  been  In  the  public 
service  off  and  on  for  a  very  consider- 
able period  of  time.  In  my  own  judgment, 
the  positions  which  he  has  taken  are  very 
likely  to  be  the  positions  which  he  is 
going  to  carry  out  for  one  salient  reason: 
that  is,  that  he  is  working  for  two  bosses, 
not  one.  One  is  President  Carter  and 
the  other  is  Secretary  of  State  Vance.  In 
addition,  anything  he  does  has  to  come 
back  here.  I  believe  we  have  100  pretty 
vigilant  Senators  who  are  going  to  see 
that  nothing  that  is  done  is  outside  the 
parameters  of  what  we  feel  should  be  a 
proper  disarmament  negotiation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  even  If  he 
still  hold  beliefs  which  he  had  progres- 
sively some  time  ago  as  to  how  one  might 
experiment  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
spect of  seeking  to  get  further  in  the  dis- 
armament field,  that  does  not  mean — 
and  I  have  seen  this  happen  a  thousand 
times  in  my  life — that  notwithstanding, 
even  If  he  holds  those  views,  he  cannot  be 
a  competent,  effective,  and  very  success- 
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ful  negotiator  for  the  thinf 
main  now  the  policy  of  the  I 
and  to  which  he  subscribes  ai 
and  to  lay  aside  his  own  coi  i 
experimentation,  or  what  is 
own  concepts  about 
what  is  probably  his  opponei^ts 
dictment  of  him,  which 
article  he  wrote  as  recently 
Soviets   are  far  more   apt 
than  to  capitulate." 

So,  in  my  judgment,  gettin 
man  with  a  personality,  hav 
observed  him  for  a  long 
ing  had  him  under  careful 
now,  well  able  to  meet  the 
Russians  can  mount  in  the 
gotiator,  and  controlled,  as 
his  own  statements  as  to  hi ; 
policy  as  it  exists  today,  cirfca 
instructions  of  the  President 
retary  of  State,  the  careful 
the    Congress,    which    will 
decide  whether  any  treaty  is 
us  or  not.  it  seems  to  me  we 
the  President  have  the  n 
wants,  and  that  the  evidence 
the  contrary  is  not  adequafe 
him. 

There  is  one  thing  which 
me.  That  is  the  idea  that 
and  not  the  President  who  h 
to  us.  I  think  it  must  be 
clear  that  it  is  the  Presiden 
sponsible  to  us.  It  is  our  job 
what  the  President  produces 
to  the  occasion  as  we  see  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  my  j 
we  do  intend  to  keep  a  ver,- 
on  this  whole  proposition, 
policy  which  the  Prasident 
good  policy — and  I  am  pre 
with  the  way  in  which  the  P 
outlined  the  policy  that  w( 
to  pursue  in  these  negotiatiorfs 
there  are  three  factors  which 
fluence  me  in  casting  my  vote 

One.  an  understanding  of 
is  the  policy  which  is  being 
that,  I  say  on  the  whole,  is  2 
icy; 

Two,  the  safeguards  whicli 
dent  places  around  the 
side  and  the  Senate,  with 
ratify  treaties,  on  our  side: 

Three,  that  Mr.  Wamke 
ably   an   able,   probably   a 
who  can  do  a  very  effective 
gotiation  within  these 
fantastically  difficult  area 
a  man  of  authority  and 
I  believe,  will  be  equal  to 
Soviets  can  field  against 

There  are  the  things  whidh 
to  me.  lead  me  to  believe  that 
cast  my  vote  for  conflrmati 

I  have  one  other  point.  Mi 
I  know  predictions  in  the 
President,  of.  "Let  us  get  40 
Mr.  Wamke,  or  thereabout; 
it  will  be  crvstal  clear  tha 
much  of  a  negotiator  b€caus< 
be  able  to  live  with  the  Sena(e 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  evei  i 
are  the  most  strongly  opposed 
In  that  way.  It  is  my 
tlon,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
eluding  those  who  have 
Mr.   Wamke,  when  the 
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high,  as  are  represented  by  the  negotia- 
tions respecting  SALT,  will  vote  his 
conscience  as  he  sees  it  based  upon  the 
proposition  presented  to  the  United 
States  and  the  conditions,  et  cetera, 
which  surround  that  proposition. 

Once  the  Wamke  nomination  is  voted 
upon,  that  will  be  the  end  of  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  send  the  Russians  a  message, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  simply  put- 
ting up  a  man  to  negotiate  with  them 
and  to  try  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  subject  to  the  President's  in- 
structions and  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  ratification  of  the  Senate 
but  it  really  does  not  mean  much  be- 
cause he  really  will  not  be  followed  no 
matter  what  he  produces.  I  do  not  wish 
to  send  that  kind  of  a  message  to  the 
Russians.  Hence,  I  think  these  predic- 
tions that,  because  tliere  is  a  large  vote 
against  him,  that  means  he  will  not  be 
a  negotiator  able  to  really  conclude  any- 
thing which  will  be  accepted  as  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States,  is  not 
productive  but  it  is  counterproductive. 

I  hope  verv  much  that  that  kind  of 
argument  will  not  be  persisted  in  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  It  is  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  which 
is  so  very,  very  deeply  involved  in  this, 
what  is  becoming  almost  an  intolerable 
burden  of  nuclear  armament. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Although  we  disagree 
on  the  question  of  the  Wamke  nomina- 
tion, I  agree  most  emphatically  with  the 
Senator's  last  statement.  As  I  said  in  my 
discussion,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator's  remarks  that  in 
no  way  are  any  of  us,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
attempting  to  send  a  negotiator  to  the 
SALT  talks  who  is  Ineffective  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  vote  against  him.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  remarks  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  characteristic  of 
my  colleague.  That  is  why  I  am  so  glad 
he  is  one  of  the  new  men  here.  The 
Senator  sees  this  clearly  and  is  not  con- 
fused by  what  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  on  an  issue  which  Is  relevant 
to  the  man  but  not  relevant  to  the  mis- 
sion. That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  stop 
right  here.  We  may  differ  on  this,  but  if 
he  is  confirmed  and  he  is  the  negotiator 
of  the  United  States,  we  will  give  him 
every  chance  to  produce  because  it  is  in 
the  highest  national  interest  that  he 
shall  produce. 

If  what  he  produces  is  right,  we  will 
have  enough  faith  In  our  institutions  to 
believe  that  if  we  approve  it  we  will  go 
through  with  it  in  good  faith  and  we  will 
not  be  suspicious  of  it  simply  because 
some  of  us  who  voted  against  him  did 
not,  before  he  was  confirmed,  approve  of 
the  fellow  who  did  the  negotiating.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  There  is  no  question 
of  my  concurrence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  thank  Senator  Tower  for  being 
generous  enough  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorxun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TO'W'ER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  come  out  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  I 
take  will  not  be  charged  to  anybody. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.;  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TOR SASSER:  AND  FOR  RESUMP- 
TION OF  DEBATE  ON  WARNKE 
NOMINATION  AT  11  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow;  that,  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
Mr.  Sasser  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  and  that,  no  later  than 

II  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Warnke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  REFERRAL  OF  BILL— 
S.  923 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  leader  something? 
There  is  a  bill  pending.  Senate  bill  923. 
which  I  shall  briefly  explain  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  was  a  bill  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Transportation.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  Parliamentarian  about  this,  in- 
cidentally. That  bill  had  been  sent  up  by 
the  administration  and  received  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  of  this  year  as  an  Executive  com- 
munication. It  was  referred  jointly  to  th<» 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  About  10  day.s 
ago.  I  introduced  very  similar  legislation, 
Senate  bill  790.  It  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

I  believe  that,  under  our  rules,  a  similar 
bill  introduced  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  same  Issue  of  user 
charges — to  c<ill  It  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian's attention — it  should  have  been 
referred  to  both  committees  also.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  referred  to 
the  Committees  of  Commerce  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator 
talking  about  his  own  bill? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mine  was  thus  re- 
ferred. One  introduced  thereafter  on  the 
same  subject  was  referred  only  to 
Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  do 
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not  know  enough  about  the  contents  of 
the  measure,  may  I  ask  the  Chair  if  the 
President's  message  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
alluded,  would  be  such  that  it  would 
automatically  have  to  go  to  both  com- 
mittees? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  it  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. That  is  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  clear  with  the  chairmen 
of  both  committees  any  joint  referral.  I 
am  under  obligation  to  members  of  my 
own  caucus  to  be  sure  that  these  matters 
are  cleared  with  the  respective  chairmen 
before  I  not  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  leader  would  so  check. 
I  believe  that  they  will  concur,  but  I  did 
not  have  time  to  ask  them  today.  Per- 
haps the  leader  can  and  we  can  return 
and  discuss  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tlie  Senator  to  yield  because  he  had 
made  a  vmanimous-consent  request  ear- 
lier, and  I  now  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  finished,  or  I 
would  have  been  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  a  joint  referral — at  least 
today,  I  would  have  to  object.  If  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out,  that  would  be 
a  different  matter.  As  of  now,  I  would 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  had  withdrawn  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  will  talk 
to  the  various  Senators  and  will  return 
with  their  approval. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NE- 
GOTIATIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  be  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  talk  for  a  few  moments  today  about 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke,  which 
has  been  the  subject  matter  of  much 
discussion.  Before  I  begin,  I  do  want  to 
say  that,  while  I  am  not  a  member  of 
either  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, this  is  a  matter  that  I  personally 
consider  very  seriously  and  that  gives 
me  great  concern. 

I  also  want  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  I  am  not  one  who  takes 
recommendations  and  nominations  of 
our  President  lightly.  I  have  not  opposed 
any  of  the  nominees  of  our  President 
that  reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
this  point,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  a 


rather  serious  constitutional  obligation 
in  this  case. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  not  to  pass 
judgment  as  a  Senator  on  whether  or 
not  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country  and  of  eventually  arriving  at 
successful  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
determine,  from  the  record  as  obtained 
by  our  two  committees,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  I  as  a  Senator  have  obtained, 
whether  or  not  I  personally  believe  this  Is 
the  right  choice. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  decided  I  can- 
not support  the  nomination  of  our  Presi- 
dent, the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  to 
be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  to  be  the  Ambas- 
sador for  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  can  attest  to,  it  has 
not  been  my  policy,  nor  will  it  be  my  pol- 
icy in  the  f  utm-e,  to  needlessly  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  a  Presidential  nominoe. 
In  fact,  I  have  voted  to  confirm  all  of 
President  Carter's  nominations  presented 
to  this  body  for  a  confirming  vote.  How- 
ever, after  serious  and  concerned  evalu- 
ation of  the  hearing  records  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country,  I  feel  it  is  my  obli- 
gation to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  to  be  Ambassador  for  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  a  grave 
responsibility — and  I  individually  as  a 
Senator  have  a  grave  responsibility — to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  our  foreign 
policy  through  the  constitutional  process 
of  ratification  of  treaties.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  will  be  the  structure  upon  which 
we  build  America's  future  defense  pos- 
ture. Our  national  security,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world,  are  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  this  instru- 
ment. America's  Ambassador  to  these  ne- 
gotiations carries  a  burden  of  Immense 
proportions;  a  burden  demanding  cong- 
nizance  of  the  implications  and  realities 
of  our  security  perspectives.  We  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  afforded  the  luxury  of 
critical  reappraisal  1  year,  2  years,  or  3 
years  from  now.  Our  Ambassador  must 
be  the  most  credible  and  most  knowl- 
edgeable representative  the  United 
States  can  offer  to  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  estimation,  Mr. 
Wamke's  contradictions,  and  equivoca- 
tions throughout  the  Senate  hearings 
have  intensified  my  concerns.  Such  phil- 
osophical meanderings  have  no  place  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Mr.  Warnke  has 
publicly  pronounced  his  opposition  to 
most  of  our  strategic  initiatives,  and  yet 
he  felt  compelled  to  occasionally  modify 
those  previous  judgments  to  coincide  with 
present  facts.  Retrospection  on  past  as- 
sessments I  believe  is  not  acceptable  in 
this  case.  The  calendar  does  not  allow 
reflections  on  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams. And,  if  in  fact  Mr.  Warnke  does 
not  believe  his  views  have  been  fimda- 
mentally  altered  frcm  those  previously 
expressed,  then  I  can  only  assume  that 
he  goes  to  the  negotiating  table  holding 


the  positions  he  has  always  held,  posi- 
tions Inherently  detrimental  to  our  se- 
curity interests. 

In  addition,  while  I  respect  Mr. 
Wamke's  conception  of  "mutual  re- 
straint," to  date  I  have  seen  no  signifi- 
cant evidence  which  supports  the  validity 
of  this  theory.  In  fact,  the  massive  Soviet 
arms  buildup  tends  to  negate  U.S.  uni- 
lateral initiatives  In  the  past.  I  find  It 
impossible  to  support  Mr.  Warnke  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  when  his  concept  of  this 
issue  has  apparently  proven  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  to  this  point  not  credible. 

Time  does  not  permit,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, for  me  to  reiterate  the  many  ques- 
tionable responses  received  from  Mr. 
Warnke  during  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings. 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that 
there  remains  serious  doubt  over  Mr. 
Wamke's  philosophy  and  this  compels  me 
to  question  his  holding  these  two  posi- 
tions. On  an  issue  of  this  magnitude, 
there  is  precious  little  room  for  hesitancy. 
I,  therefore,  will  not  vote  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Wamke's  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  spoken  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  I  think  that  ob- 
viously each  Senator  does  this  with  an 
extreme  consciousness  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  issue. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to 
give  our  President  the  man  that  he  wants. 
But  in  this  instance,  I  find  that  runs  into 
a  serious  conflict  with  my  own  sense  of 
responsibility. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  the  right 
to  choose.  But  I  am  confounded  by  the 
proposition  that  my  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility here  is  to  pass  judgment  as 
one  person,  as  one  Senator,  and  it  just 
appears  to  me  that  for  all  the  good  things 
that  have  been  said  about  Mr.  Warnke, 
his  intellect,  his  negotiating  skills,  I  must 
look  back  at  what  he  stood  for,  what  he 
thought,  what  he  thinks,  in  the  various 
areas  of  strategic  buildup,  with  reference 
to  notions  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
with  reference  to  his  notions  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  must  conclude  that  it  would  not  be 
right  for  me  to  send  with  my  approval 
this  person  to  do  the  negotiating  for  us. 
The  background  and  previous  positions 
would  cast  serious  question  on  the  nego- 
tiations and  what  ultimately  evolved. 

I  believe  as  head  of  that  negotiating 
team  he  is  going  to  have  an  awful  lot  to 
say  about  the  details,  the  specifics,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  with  his  background 
the  United  States  will  go  to  those  nego- 
tiations and  to  those  negotiating  sessions, 
sometimes  endless  in  nature,  without 
serious  impediment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  stated,  I  repeat  that  I  will  have  to 
vote  "no." 

Whatever  time  I  have  remaining,  I 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMITTED    ON 
WARNKE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  March  4.  I  engaged  in  debate  on 
the  action-reaction  buildup  of  major 
weapons  systems  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves.  I  talked  about  some  spe- 
cific systems  in  terms  of  which  country 
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defense  budget,  he  has  wisely  slowed 
down  the  development  of  the  MX,  hold- 
ing back  the  former  administration's 
anxious  attempt  to  begin  early  pro- 
duction of  the  missile.  This  cutback  in 
funding  then  is  a  clear  signal  from  the 
President  that  he  does  not  wish  to  push 
the  pace  of  the  MX  until  SALT  guide- 
lines have  been  set.  Right  in  tune  with 
this  view  is  that  of  Mr.  Warnke  who 
has  also  warned  that  an  unchecked  ac- 
celeration in  the  development  of  the  MX 
could  very  well  hinder  the  objectives  of 
sound  arms  control. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  this  issue 
appeared  recently  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  by  C.  Robert  Zelnick.  Illustrating 
why  so  many  doubts  about  the  MX  pro- 
gram have  arisen,  inside  the  Pentagon  as 
well  as  out,  Mr.  Zelnick  has  comprehen- 
sively examined  the  program  and  its  im- 
plications on  SALT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Zelnick's  article,  "MX 
and  the  Next  Arms  Debate"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  serious  thought  and 
attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  27,  1977) 
M-X  AND  THE  Next  Arms  Debate 
(By  C.  Robert  Zelnick  i 
Those  who  saw  In  the  SALT  I  agreements 
concluded  between  tUe  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  May,  1972.  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  strategic  competition  between  the 
two  countries  have  to  date  been  proven  any- 
thing but  prophetic. 

Anti-ballistic  missile  systems  were  sub- 
stantially banned  by  treaty.  And  the  Interim 
SALT  Aereement,  as  moaified  by  the  1974 
Vladivostoli  accord,  placed  limits  on  the 
number  of  offensive  missiie  launchers  each 
side  could  deploy.  But  within  those  con- 
straints. SALT  I  has  merely  served  to  inten- 
sify the  competition  for  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  nuclear  weapons  technology. 

Size,  power  and  accur.icy  have  thus  far 
been  the  hallmarks  of  that  competition.  Now 
a  developing  U.S  weapon,  the  MX.  while 
combining  all  those  strategic  virtues,  prom- 
ises to  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  in- 
tercontinental missile  game;  land-based 
mobility. 

At  his  first  news  conference  as  President, 
Jimmy  Carter  Invited  the  Soviets  to  join  in  a 
mutual  ban  on  mobile  mi&.slles.  "If  they 
would  agree  to  a  cessation  of  the  use  or  de- 
ployment of  the  mobile  type  missiles  which 
could  be  moved  around  in  different  locations 
before  launrh."  he  said,  "that  would  be  a 
very  important  point  for  us  to  Join  them  In  a 
mutual  aEfreemen,  It  wotiid  mean  we  would 
not  then  perhaps  spend  the  large  amotmts  of 
money  to  develop  a  mobile  missile." 

As  if  to  provide  an  earnest  of  the  Presi- 
dents proposals.  Defease  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  announced  a  cut  of  .some  $160  mllUon 
from  th?  $294.4  million  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  this  year  for  work  on  the  M-X  mis- 
sile— now  in  its  final  shapes  of  research  and 
develonment — suepest!?ie  that  the  rieht  kind 
of  SALT  a-Treement  could  obviate  the  need 
for  production  of  the  M-X  altogether. 

But  there  mav  have  been  less  to  the  admin- 
istration's action  than  met  the  eye.  For  one 
thine,  in  his  yen  to  increa.se  expenditures  for 
strategic  ?'-.stems  across  ths  boird,  Pre.-^ldent 
Ford  had  accelerated  the  M-X's  scheduTei 
1984  deplo^Tnent  bv  a  full  vear  and  woul'i 
liave  had  production  bcln  in  October.  1977. 
even  while  several  questions  relating  to  the 
ba.sing  of  the  sysiem  remained  unresolved. 


The  slower  development  pace  dictated  by 
Brown  thus  made  sense  quite  apart  from  any 
SALT  lmpllcatlon.s. 

Second,  as  the  so-called  "next  generation" 
of  U.S.  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs),  the  M-X  raises  enormous  policy 
questions  which  an  administration  only  40 
days  in  office  has  had  little  time  to  consider, 
let  alone  resolve. 

Whether  or  not  to  produce  an  M-X  and 
what  to  demand  from  the  Soviets  in  exchange 
for  not  producing  It  are  decisions  about 
which  military  strategists,  arms  controllers, 
and  foreign  policy  officials — not  to  mention 
the  Congress — will  all  want  to  have  a  voice. 
And  to  date  there  has  been  little  Institutional 
consideration  of  the  Issue  within  the  Carter 
administration  Itself  or  between  it  and  the 
powers  on  Capitol  Hill.  Indeed,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  Carter  news  conference 
statement,  a  State  Department  official  re- 
marked, "The  President  was  expressing  his 
own  opinion." 

Whether  or  not  that  Is  the  case,  how  the 
Carter  administration  resolves  the  M-X  ques- 
tion should  tell  both  about  how  it  Intends  to 
allocate  scarce  resources  between  the  military 
and  civilian  sectors  of  the  economy  and  how 
important  It  thinks  nuclear  weapons  are  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviets  and  In  global 
politico  generally. 

In  many  respects,  the  M-X  Is  the  next 
logical  step  in  qualitative  missile  com.petl- 
tion  tjnder  SALT.  For  their  part,  the  Soviets 
hax'c  concentrated  mostly  on  improving  th« 
s;ze— the  "throw-weight"  and  "yield" — of 
their  ICBMs.  although  they  have  also  re- 
cently made  significant  Improvempnts  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  weapons  and  in  increasing 
the  number  of  warheads  or  re-entry  vehicles 
(RVs)  which  can  be  Independently  targeted, 
or  MTRVed.  from  a  single  mlsille  launcher. 

The  United  States — which  enjoys  wide 
qualitative  leads  in  both  Intercontinental 
bombers  and  submarlnp-lrvimched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs) — has  worked  hard  to  keep 
its  considerable  ICBM  advantage  over  the 
Soviets  intact.  U.S.  missile  silos  are  "harder" 
than  Russia's,  allowing  them  to  better  v/lth- 
stand  attack.  U.S.  mls.siles  are  considerably 
more  acctirate,  and  a  far  m.ore  advanced 
romputerlred  targeting  technology  has  given 
the  United  States  bftter  than  a  2-to-l  lead 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads.  Each  of 
our  550  improved  Mlnuteman  m  missiles  wiU 
pack  about  400  kilotons  of  TNT  power  (the 
Hiroshima  A-bomb  was  In  the  13-20-k!loton 
range),  each  will  have  three  independently 
targeted  warheads  accurate  to  w^lthln  600  feet 
of  selected  targets,  each  will  be  In  silos 
capable  of  withstanding  at  least  3.000  pounds 
of  pressure  per  .square  inch — and  the  system 
as  a  whole  will  be  so  computerized  as  to  be 
completely  retarfretable  every  36  minutes. 

Still,  the  search  has  continued  for  an  even 
better  TCBM.  one  able  to  complement  the 
Mlnuteman  tti  force  bv  fully  neiitral!7ing 
the  greater  throw-welRht  of  Soviet  mlssjle 
launchers  accorded  the  Soviets  by  SALT  I. 
And  the  M-X  is  the  weapon  Fettled  upon  by 
the  Air  Force,   which  runs  our  ICBM  show. 

300-rOOT    ACCURACY 

By  any  standard,  the  M-X  shapes  tip  as  a 
truly  awesome  weapon.  Each  of  the  300  mis- 
silt'  planned  for  deployment  will  contain  up 
to  15  warheads  Independently  targeted  and 
packing  about  200  kilotons  of  destructive 
power. 

In  addition,  the  M-X  will  be  even  more  ac- 
curate than  the  Improved  Mlnuteman  Ills. 
Guiding  each  warhead  will  be  an  Advanced 
Inertiaf  Reference  Systems  (AIRS),  weighing 
115  pounds.  Its  core,  a  "noated  hj.\y  10  inches 
in  diameter,  will  replace  the  liquid  gyro- 
scopes of  the  Mlnuteman  III,  permitting  even 
greater  targeting  pre'-lsion.  In  its  Initial  de- 
ployment stage,  the  M-X  will  be  accurate  to 
wltiiin  300  feet  of  selected  targets.  "Terminal 
guidance  .systems,"  permitting  final  targeting 
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adjustments,  will  be  available  for  later  gen- 
eration M-Xs  to  Improve  accuracy  further. 

It  is  an  accepted  mathematical  proposition 
that  the  doubling  of  a  missile's  accuracy  Is 
equivalent  to  an  800  per  cent  Increase  In 
throw-weight,  a  prime  reason  why  the  United 
States,  despite  its  relatively  smaller  missiles, 
far  exceeds  the  Soviets  In  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy hardened  silos.  Further,  due  to  what 
Is  known  as  the  "fratricide  phenomenon" — 
when  more  than  two  warheads  are  directed 
against  a  single  target,  they  are  more  likely 
to  kill  each  other  than  the  target — the  So- 
viets cannot  compensate  for  their  accuracy 
problem  by  aiming  greater  numbers  of  mis- 
siles at  a  given  target.  Thus,  the  Incredible 
accuracy  of  the  M-X  makes  It  a  far  more 
destructive  weapon  that  anything  the  Soviets 
have  In  the  works. 

The  solid  fuel  which  will  propel  the  M-X 
enables  the  missile  to  be  "cold-launched," 
meaning  that  the  same  launcher  can  be  "re- 
loaded" after  each  missile  Is  fired.  Since  SALT 
limits  the  number  of  launchers  rather  than 
of  missiles,  there  Is  as  yet  no  theoretical  limit 
to  the  number  of  M-X  missiles  we  could  fire 
at  the  Soviets  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
number  of  SS-18  missiles — also  "cold- 
launched" — which  they  could  fire  at  us. 

To  ensure  survivability,  the  M-X  wUl  be 
mobile.  Mobility  simply  makes  missiles  harder 
for  an  opponent  to  zero  In  on  and  means 
that  In  a  crisis  enemy  planners  will  have  to 
choose  between  Ignoring  our  mobile  mis- 
siles altogether  and  "drawing  down"  their 
own  supply  to  the  point  that  they  place 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  even  should 
they  score  a  direct  hit.  If  U.S.  mobility  con- 
vinces Soviet  strategists,  for  example,  that 
they  must  empty  five  of  their  own  missile 
launchers  for  every  U.S.  weapon  they  destroy, 
tliey  would  be  foolish  to  attack  our  nuclear 
forces  In  the  first  place  and.  If  they  did.  we 
would  have  more  missiles  left  after  the  first 
exchange. 

In  early  stages  of  research,  the  Air  Force 
considered  and  rejected  plans  to  house  the 
M-X  In  hardened  stationary  silos.  In  quick- 
sand. In  lakes,  on  trucks  and  on  railroad 
trains.  The  matter  has  now  come  down  to  a 
choice  between  "shelters" — spaced,  hardened 
and  concealed  silos,  with  the  missile  and 
launching  mechanism  transported  from 
building  to  building — and  trenches.  In  an 
Interview,  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Indicated  that  trenches  appear 
to  be  more  cost-effective  than  sheltered  and 
are  thus  likely  to  emerge  as  the  preferred 
home  for  the  M-X. 

In  a  recent  article  In  Air  Force  magazine. 
Gen.  Slay  described  the  trench  system:  "The 
missile  transporter/launcher  moves  at  ran- 
dom intervals  Inside  the  trench,  providing 
total  uncertainty  as  to  missile  location  along 
the  length  of  the  trench.  An  enemy  must  at- 
tack the  entire  trench  to  achieve  a  high-con- 
fidence expectation  of  destroying  the  missile. 
Survivability  is  attained  by  providing  more 
miles  of  trench  than  the  enemy's  attacking 
RVs  can  destroy.  Preliminary  analysis  indi- 
cates that  each  could  be  on  the  order  of  10 
to  20  miles  long." 

The  M-X,  then,  represents  more  than  200 
Hlroshlmas  Inside  a  nosecone  shuttling  back 
and  forth  In  a  10-20  mile  trench.  In  size,  ac- 
curacy, multiple  warheads,  reloading  capa- 
bility and  potential  to  survive — or,  better  yet, 
discourage — an  enemy  attack  make  it  some- 
thing of  a  military  strategist's  dream.  Many 
of  these  same  characteristics,  however,  make 
the  M-X  an  arms  controller's  nlghmare.  And 
there  are  doubts  even  among  those  who  are 
persuaded  that  the  missile  would  neither  pro- 
mote instability  and  miscalculation  in  a  cri- 
sis nor  present  insurmountable  SALT  prob- 
lems: they  wonder  whether  the  marginal  se- 
curity it  would  provide  is  worth  anywhere 
near  the  cost  of  its  development  and  deploy- 
ment and  whether  the  sort  of  strategic  think- 


ing It  represents  Is  not  itself  a  threat  to  na- 
tional survival.  In  short,  the  M-X  could  well 
become  the  most  controversial  nuclear  sys- 
tem since  the  ABM  Itself — ^the  subject  of  the 
next  great  American  strategic  debate. 

The  cost  of  the  weap>on  Is  substantial.  Gen. 
Slay  himself  puts  it  at  "upwards  of  $20  bil- 
lion." A  figure  of  $34  billion  Is  heard  most 
often  from  sources  on  Capitol  Hill.  Independ- 
ent analysts,  citing  both  refinements  In  the 
system  yet  to  be  made  and  histories  of  cost 
overruns  In  past  strategic  programs,  have  es- 
timated costs  as  high  as  $50  billion  before 
the  M-X  Is  fully  deployed.  An  administration 
confronted  with  requests  for  major  Improve- 
ments In  both  strategic  and  conventional 
programs  and  which  has.  In  addition,  pledged 
welfare  reform,  tax  relief,  mandatory  national 
health  insurance  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  cities  must  surely  view  the  potential  costs 
of  the  M-X  with  foreboding. 

Nor  can  the  prospect  of  3,000  to  6,000  miles 
of  trenches  In  the  continental  United  States 
be  pleasing  to  many  who  would  reside  near 
them.  Some  would  view  them  as  potential 
targets  of  a  nuclear  attack,  others  as  un- 
sightly scars  on  the  landscape — strip-mines 
never  to  be  filled.  In  either  case,  a  substantial 
constituency  would  likely  form  against  them. 
But  the  thrust  of  most  antl-M-X  argu- 
ments Involves  the  system  Itself.  The  Interim 
SALT  agreement,  for  example,  provides  for 
verification  of  compliance  by  each  side 
through  "national  technical  means,"  a  code 
term  for  satellite  reconnaissance.  The  accord 
states:  "Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use 
deliberate  concealment  measures  which  Im- 
pede verification  by  national  technical  means 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Interim  Agreement." 

Would  an  M-X  concealed  in  a  trench  or 
housed  In  a  shelter  amid  a  colony  of  empty 
ones  violate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  SALT  I? 
A  senior  official  at  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  thinks  .so,  predicting  the 
deployment  of  the  M-X  would  have  a  "severe 
to  catastrophic"  Impact  on  the  SALT  process. 
And  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  month,  Sidney  D. 
Drell,  deputy  director  of  the  Linear  Accelera- 
tor Center  at  Stanford  University,  predicted 
that  mobile  missiles  would  cause  a  prolifera- 
tion of  trenches  and  shelters  by  the  both 
sides  and  added,  "It  violates  the  SALT  I 
provisions  unless  each  individual  shelter, 
whether  or  not  occupied  by  a  missile.  Is 
counted  as  a  launcher.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  shelter  Is  counted,  this  concept  Is  mean- 
ingless unless  their  allowed  number  greatly 
exceeds  the  numerical  limits  agreed  to  at 
SALT  I  or  Vladivostok." 

But  top  Pentagon  officials  disagree.  One 
trench  equals  one  launcher,  they  maintain. 
The  trenches,  they  Insist,  would  have  only 
one  entrance  and  missiles  could  be  photo- 
graphed as  they  were  wheeled  In.  Shelters 
would  pose  a  more  difficult  problem,  they 
concede,  but  even  here  the  verification  task 
Is  "not  Insurmountable." 

IMPACT    ON    DETERRENCE 

The  high  yield  and  great  accuracy  of  the 
M-X  also  make  it  a  "counterforce"  weapon 
of  some  significance,  and  herein  lies  a  second 
area  of  contention  about  the  system.  So- 
called  "soft  targets,"  such  as  population  cen- 
ters. Industrial  plants  or  military  bases,  can 
be  attacked  successfully  by  less  potent,  les3 
accurate  missiles.  Weapons  like  the  M-X 
would  obviously  be  most  useful  In  attacking 
hardened  Soviet  missile  silos. 

Arms  controllers  see  two  evils  In  such  a 
counterforce  capability.  First,  It  undermines 
the  entire  concept  of  deterrence — that  each 
side  is  dissuaded  from  attacking  the  other 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  victim's  missiles  will  survive  to  Inflict 
"unacceptable"  damage  on  the  side  which 
strikes  first.  If  you  can  knock  out  all  or  most 
of  your  adversary's  missiles — thereby  achiev- 


ing "first  strike  capability" — deterrence  has 
simply  ceased  to  exist  as  a  working  proposi- 
tion. 

Second,  the  side  achieving  counterforce 
capability  itself  becomes  an  Inviting  target 
for  Its  opponent,  since  the  latter  knows  that 
only  by  striking  first  can  It  be  certain  Its 
weapons  will  survive. 

Supporters  of  counterforce  weapons  re- 
spond that  the  M-X  poses  no  threat  to  the 
concept  of  deterrence  since,  however  effec- 
tive the  weapons  are  against  ICBMs,  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  and  at  least  some 
Intercontinental  bombers  will  survive  and 
get  through  to  their  targets.  Counterforce 
weapons,  they  claim,  thus  provide  a  com- 
mander-in-chief with  "flexibility"  In  situa- 
tions involving  a  "limited"  nuclear  exchange 
since.  If  attacked,  he  Is  no  longer  faced  with 
the  "all  or  nothing"  proposition  of  destroy- 
ing civilization  or  doing  nothing  In  order  to 
prove  his  seriousness  of  purpose.  A  couple 
of  hundred  missiles  launched  at  Soviet  silos 
and,  bang!  the  two  sides  are  back  at  the 
conference  table — 10  mUllon  or  so  incidental 
civilian   casualties  notwithstanding. 

Whichever  side  Is  correct,  deployment  of 
the  M-X  would  likely  render  the  counter- 
force  debate  moot  anyway.  Digging  trenches, 
building  multiple  shelters  or  simply  putting 
their  missiles  on  wheels  and  letting  them 
roam  about  the  tundra  does  not  seem  a  proj- 
ect likely  to  tax  Soviet  technological  know- 
how.  The  "drawdown"  strategy  works  both 
ways.  Quite  apart  from  the  existing  arms 
race,  the  M-X  would  undoubtedly  trigger  a 
"trench"  or  "multiple  aim  point"  race  in 
which  neither  throw-weight  nor  accuracy 
counted  for  very  much.  The  counterforce 
capability  of  both  sides  would  simply  dis- 
appear as  a  potential  fact  of  life. 

This  eventuality  is  not  unrecognized  by 
the  Pentagon.  Indeed  the  prospect  of  an 
expensive  U.S.-Sovlet  stand-off  in  the  mobile 
missile  race  appears  to  have  been  central  to 
the  planning  of  the  M-X.  As  the  latest  De- 
fense Department  annual  report  states:  "The 
United  States  should  not  accept  a  strategic 
relationship  in  which  we  must  bear  the 
heavier  costs  of  alternative  basing  while  the 
Soviets  are  allowed  the  luxury  of  retaining 
their  fixed  ICBMs.  Since  high  accuracies  can 
be  built  Into  mobile  as  well  as  fixed  systems, 
the  Soviet  leadership  should  be  aware  that. 
If  the  United  States  moves  toward  mobility, 
the  Soviets  will  have  strong  incentives  to  go 
mobile  as  well." 

Depending  upon  one's  point  of  view,  then, 
the  M-X  Is  too  costly  because  it  would  sop 
up  funds  which  could  better  be  used  for 
modernizing  NATO  or  rebuilding  Harlem,  or 
It  is  cost-effective  because  It  Is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  work  and  no  price  Is  too  high  when 
national  survival  is  at  stake.  It  would  choke 
the  SALT  talks  because  It  would  impede  the 
verification  process  central  to  SALT  agree- 
ments, or  It  would  provide  a  more  stable 
context  for  SALT  because  It  would  ensure 
the  survivability  of  an  essential  leg  of  our 
Triad  (ICBMs.  SLBMs  and  bombers)  deter- 
rence. It  would  lead  to  Instability  In  a  crisis 
because  of  Its  counterforce  capability,  or  It 
would  build  even  greater  stability  into  our 
relations  with  the  Soviets  because  their 
planners  would  realize  we  would  not  be 
spending  so  much  money  protecting  a  sys- 
tem from  attack  If  we  Intended  to  use  It 
first.  It  would  fuel  the  "mad  momentum" 
of  the  arms  race,  or  It  would  establish  con- 
ditions essential  to  further  arms  limitations 
agreements  because  it  would  make  the 
Soviets  realize  that  we  have  suffered  no 
"failure  of  nerve"  and  cannot  be  outspent 
into  a  position  of  strategic  Inferiority." 

AN    OLD    ARCTTMENT 

If  the  litany  of  arguments  over  the  M-X 
seems  familiar,  it  is  because  many  of  the 
arguments  by  both  the  arms  control  and 
defense  estabil.<>hments  have  been  heard  be- 
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fore:  In  the  debates  over  ABA,  MIRVlng, 
the  Trident  submarine,  the  B-1  bomber  and 
the  cruise  missile. 

What  distinguishes  the  two  sides  Is  not 
the  question  ot  whether  the  tinlted  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  Is  currency  ahead  In 
the  strategic  weapons  race,  or  (ven  whether 
the  ambitious  pace  of  Soviet  development 
will  permit  the  Soviets  to  actleve  a  flrst- 
strlke  capability  at  any  point  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

For  It  Is  a  simple,  undlsput<  d  fact  that, 
while  the  two  sides  are  closer  to  positions 
of  "rough  equivalence"  than  thi>y  have  ever 
been  before,  superior  U.S.  technology  gives 
the  United  States  substantial  lends  In  every- 
thing from  quieter  submarines  t  o  the  ability 
to  destroy  hardened  missile  slloslwlth  ICBMs. 
The  wariest  Pentagon  hawk  wo\*d  not  today 
trade  a  single  leg  of  the  U.S.  Triad  for  Its 
Soviet  equivalent,  at  least  not  11  he  has  read 
the  Pentagon's  own  literature  sn  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  would  he  see  any  Sovie  ;  program  as 
a  threat  to  the  survivability  of  tJ  e  submarine 
and  bomber  components  of  our  deterrent. 

The  Issue  underlying  the  current  strategic 
debate  centers  Instead,  on  the  Inportance — 
If  any — of  nuclar  weapons  In  t<  day's  global 
politics,  given  first  the  Inability  jf  either  su- 
perpower to  achieve  a  dlsarmlni;  flrst-strlke 
capability  and  second,  anything  less  than  a 
monumental  and  highly  visible  i  trategic  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  either  side. 

The  arms  controllers  believe  si  ch  weapons 
are  all  but  Irrelevant,  given  the  two  condi- 
tions noted  above.  Shortly  befoie  accepting 
his  current  high  State  Departm  >nt  post,  an 
arms  controller  summarized  his  feelings  for 
me  with  the  Judgment,  "Nucl<ar  weapons 
mean  crap." 

Irreverent  as  that  view  might  be,  there  Is 
considerable  precedent  to  supp<)rt  It.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  hid  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviets 
blockaded  Berlin,  China  fell  to  t  tie  Commu- 
nists, the  North  Koreans  pushed  across  the 
38th  Parallel  and  Chinese  'volunteers" 
poured  across  the  Yalu  River.  The  Soviets 
quashed  the  Hungarian  uprising  and  erected 
the  Berlin  Wall  during  a  period  when  their 
nuclear  forces  were  dwarfed  b]  America's. 
Neither  the  North  Vietnamese  th  rusting  Into 
the  South  nor  the  Arabs  embargo  ng  oil  ship- 
ments were  dissuaded  by  Items  1  Ike  "throw- 
weight  advantage  "  or  "counterfo  rce  capabil- 
ity." 

The  Pentagon's  fiscal  1978  report,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  "prospective  en«mies,  allies, 
neutrals,  and  attentive  publics  Ir  the  United 
States  itself  all  watching  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  iind  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  audiences  tend  to  pay  little 
heed  to  "detailed  analyses"  of  where  the  two 
sides  stand,  concentrating  instead  on  "such 
static  Indicators  of  relative  nucl<  ar  strength 
as  launchers,  warheads,  megaton  nage.  accu- 
racy, throwwelght,  and  the  like"  Were  all 
or  most  of  these  Indicators  to  fa  ror  the  So- 
viets, these  audiences  might  conclude  that 
"the  Unltei  States  was  not  equiv  ilent  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  strategic  power  and  that  the  bal- 
ance was  now  weighted  In  favor  of  the  So- 
viet Union."  a  perception  which  could  lead 
to  "adjustment,  accommodation  and  subor- 
dination." 

But  the  prime  danger,  accordi  ng  to  Pen- 
Ugon  strategists,  comes  when  the  two  sides 
start  to  play  nuclear  chess.  If  ;he  Soviets 
could  wipe  out  a  substantial  por  tlon  of  our 
ICBM  force  while  we  lacked  the  \  -herewithal 
to  respond  In  kind,  a  "dangeious  asym- 
metry" could  develop.  The  Soviet  s  could  use 
part  of  their  weaoons  to  attack  U.  5.  ICBMs  or 
VS.  forces  or  military  facilities  in  one  area  of 
the  world  or  another,  or  even  try  'a  creepln'j 
attack  on  SSBNs  [mlpslle-carrylng  nucltar 
submarines!  at  sea."  If  the  United  States 
could  not  then  destroy  the  Sov  et  missiles 
held  in  reserve — which  presumab  y  would  be 
waiting  patiently  In  their  silos  fo   our  coun- 
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terattack— we  might  yet  be  able  "to  cause 
heavy  damage  to  the  Industrial  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  even  to  Its  people.  But  the 
withheld  Soviet  forces  would  then  be  able  to 
do  equal  or  greater  damage  to  an  equivalent 
target  system  In  the  United  States."  The 
United  States  would  thus  have  little  or  no 
"flexibility"  In  the  situation.  It  might  have  to 
back  down.  And  this,  the  Pentagon  warns.  "Is 
not  an  acceptable  prospect." 

CROWING  DOUBTS 

The  Ford  administration  Increasingly  ac- 
cepted the  Pentagon's  case  for  the  M-X  and 
similar  systems.  But  a  number  of  those  fa- 
miliar with  Defense  Secretary  Brown's  views 
say  he  regards  as  fantasy  the  notion  that  the 
Soviets,  by  Improving  the  throw  weight  of 
their  missiles  and  pursuing  a  civil  defense 
strategy  which  even  the  Pentagon  concludes 
Is  geared  primarily  to  the  survival  of  leader- 
ship cadres,  are  Intent  on  developing  a  "war 
winning  capability  "  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Brown  apparently  sees  talk  of  nuclear  ex- 
change substantially  limited  to  military  tar- 
gets as  downright  dangerous.  In  an  Interview 
following  his  appointment  to  Defense  last 
December,  he  said,  "The  belief  on  either  side 
that  you  can  survive  a  strategic  thermo- 
nuclear war  as  a  going  society — when  you 
can't — Is  the  worst  possible  situation  for  the 
world  to  be  in." 

The  President,  for  his  part.  Indicated  at  his 
Feb.  8  news  conference  that  he  has  not  been 
much  Influenced  by  the  Cassandra -like 
prophecies  of  Soviet  gains  of  the  past  year, 
saying,  "At  the  present  time,  my  Judgment  Is 
that  we  have  superior  nuclear  capability."  It 
was  at  this  news  conference  that  Carter  In- 
vited the  Soviets  to  Join  In  the  mutual  ban 
on  mobile  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  as  yet  deployed  no  mobile 
missiles,  although  the  views  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  both  the  SS-20.  an  Intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile,  and  the  SS-16,  an  ICBM 
carrying  a  single  warhead,  could  be  deployed 
by  the  Soviets  In  a  mobile  mode  at  virtually 
any  time. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  Pentagon 
conceived  the  M-X  not  as  a  means  of  coun- 
tering Soviet  mobility  but,  at  least  In  part, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  Soviet  mobility, 
forcing  them.  In  the  words  of  this  year's 
annual  report,  to  "bear  the  heavier  costs  of 
alternative  basing."  Mobility  on  our  side  was 
developed  as  a  hedge  against  the  Increasing 
accuracy,  throw-weight  and  MIRV  potential 
of  the  stationary  Soviet  ICBMs. 

Thus,  the  Carter  proposal — even  If  the 
President  was  only  "expressing  his  own 
opinion" — could  represent  a  clear  point  of 
departure  with  the  thinking  of  the  last 
administration,  a  willingness  to  live  with  a 
limited  Soviet  counterforce  capability  Just 
as  they  must  live  with  a  similar  American 
capability,  a  big  step  back  from  the  "crisis 
scenarios"  Involving  Intercontinental  nuclear 
mUsile  duels  with  reciprocal  military  targets. 
If  that  Is  so,  the  M-X  may  well  have  lost 
a  key  constltutent,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  retains  many  others. 
Including  an  apparent  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has 
already  pxit  Itself  on  record  as  favoring  future 
ICBM  programs  only  so  Ion?  as  the  missiles 
are  mobile.  And.  with  a  laro;e  number  of 
legislators  sharing  the  perception  of  a  Soviet 
Union  anxiously  pursuing  a  nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability,  the  debate  over  the  M-X 
is  likely  to  be  oulte  lively,  whatever  Presi- 
dent Carter  decides. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  has  a  broad  stra- 
tegic advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  status  of  our  national  securitv  force 
is  not  in  jeopardy,  as  the  "cold  war 
alarmists"  would  have  us  believe.  But  the 
prospect  for  a  meaninirful  and  effective 
arms  control  agreement  is  at  stake.  If  we 


proceed  without  caution  and  restraint  In 
expanding  our  own  nuclear  forces,  then 
those  prospects  may  be  damaged  beyond 
repair, 

NATIONAL  SECXnirrY  AND  PATTL  WARNKE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  today  during  our  debate 
on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Paul  Wamke 
to  be  chief  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Talks  negotiating  team  and  head 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  articulate  what  I  believe  to  be 
some  essential  considerations  which 
should  guide  our  collective  judgment. 

The  people  of  Indiana  have  expressed 
a  strong  interest  in  this  man  and  the 
posts  to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  I 
believe  that  he  should  be  confirmed  in 
both  capacities.  However,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  this 
selection  by  President  Carter  to  head  our 
SALT  efforts  troubles  some  of  the  people 
I  represent. 

The  one  overriding  consideration  that 
has  been  communicated  to  me  regarding 
this  nomination  has  been  the  importance 
of  making  clear  and  imequivocal  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  national  defense. 
People  In  Indiana  and  across  the  Nation 
beheve  that  we  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  our  nuclear  arsenal  will  be  ca- 
pable of  deterring  nuclear  war,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  That  mission  Is 
clear,  and  a  clear  assessment  of  our  pres- 
ent capability  shows  that  we  possess  the 
required  deterrent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  responding  to  the  assertion  that 
the  United  States  had  actually  fallen  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  "every  signifi- 
cant strategic  category,"  reiterated  his 
views  that  U.S.  deterrent  forces  could 
perform  their  missions,  that  our  strategic 
forces  were  not  "inferior."  Gen.  George 
S.  Brown  stated  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  by  saying  that: 

The  United  States  has  a  substantial  lead 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  bomber  payload, 
missile  accuracy,  survivability  and  numbers 
of  warheads  and  bombers. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
concurs  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  Wamke  nominations,  it  will 
be  useful  to  briefly  review  just  what  ele- 
ments comprise  our  deterrent  forces.  We 
should  also  be  aware  that  Mr.  Warnke 
stated  his  support  for  the  current  con- 
figuration of  these  systems.  In  this  con- 
text a  word  is  in  order  about  Soviet 
capabilities  and  trends  as  well,  and  I 
intend  to  speak  to  this  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  summary. 

As  a  preface  to  a  discussion  of  UJS. 
nuclear  deterrent  forces,  it  Is  important 
to  remember  that  there  are  some  219 
major  population  and  industrial  centers 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  would  be  key 
targets  In  an  all-out  retaliatoi-y  re,sponse. 
along  with  certain  airfields  and  missile 
bases  from  where  a  second  wave  of 
nuclear  attacks  might  be  launched 
against  the  United  States.  The  point  is 
that  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
forces  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  of  the  industrial-population  base 
of  the  enemy  is  assured  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  our  nuclear  forces.  In  order 
for  the  following  numbers  to  mean  any- 
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thing  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  this 
limited  number  of  targets  which  our 
missile  and  bomber  forces  are  designed 
to  destroy. 

AMERICAN    NUCLEAR    DETERRENT  FORCES 

Land-based  ICBM's — at  the  present 
time  we  have  some  1,054  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  based  in  hardened  silos 
which  greatly  reduces  their  chance  of 
being  destroyed  in  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack;  54  of  the  older,  single- warhead 
Titan  II,  450  of  the  Minuteman  II  each 
with  one  warhead  and  550  Minuteman 
III  ICBM,  each  with  3  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles — 
MIRV's — make  up  1  of  the  3  strategic 
systems  together  known  as  the  Triad. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
incorporation  of  a  command  data  buffer 
will  permit  retargeting  of  a  Minuteman 
missile  within  25  minutes.  Such  a  capa- 
bility is  designed  to  defeat  Soviet  efforts 
to  disperse  targets  and  greatly  compli- 
cate civil  defense  planning  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  There  are  over  2,100  nuclear 
warheads  capable  of  being  delivered  by 
the  ICBM  force  alone.  This  figure  ap- 
proaches 10  times  the  number  of  worth- 
while targets  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  major 
portion  of  this  force  could  be  destroyed 
as  the  Soviets  introduce  highly  accurate, 
high-yield  warheads  in  high  numbers 
into  their  strategic  rocket  forces.  This 
assumes  that  we  would  not  "launch  on 
warning"  if  we  suddenly  detected  hun- 
dreds of  incoming  Soviet  ICBM's.  We 
might  further  degrade  the  U.S.  ICBM 
force  by  assuming  a  number  of  failures 
on  launch.  Still,  it  remains  evident  that 
about  10  percent  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile force  would  be  adequate  to  assure 
destruction  of  the  219  targets  in  the  So- 
viet homeland. 

Sea-based  deterrent  forces  are  the 
other  unmanned  component  of  the  nu- 
clear Triad  and  consist  of  31  Lafayette 
class  Poseidon  C3  missile  carrying  sub- 
marines each  with  16  missiles  as  well  as 
10  other  nuclear-powered  submarines 
each  with  the  older  Polaris  A3  sub- 
marine-launched ballastic  missiles— 
SLBM's.  The  Poseidon  missile  is  truly  an 
awesome  weapon.  Each  of  these  496 
SLBM's  now  at  sea  carry  between  10  and 
14  MIRV's.  This  means  that  just  one 
Poseidon  C3  could  deliver  a  nuclear  war- 
head with  over  twice  the  exoloslve  power 
as  the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  to 
East  Chicago-Gary,  South  Bend,  Muncie, 
New  Albany.  Evansville,  Greater  Lafay- 
ette. Terre  Haute.  Bloomington,  and 
Columbus,  with  the  remaining  four  war- 
heads air  bursting  on  the  Indianapolis 
area. 

The  5,000  or  so  warheads  represented 
by  the  Poseidon  force  alone  are  more 
than  overwhelming.  But  suopose  the  So- 
viets did  the  impossible  and  perfected  an 
antisubmarine  warfare  technology  which 
would  allow  them  to  neutralize  this  por- 
tion of  the  deterrent  forces.  I  hasten  to 
add  here  that  such  a  technological  sur- 
prise is  not  dismissed  but  regarded  by  the 
Navy  as  a  very  remote  possibility.  It  is 
more  likely  that  we  could  neutralize  the 
Soviet  SLBM  forces  than  they  could  ours. 
We  would  then  rely  on  our  bomber  forces 


to  infiict  unacceptable  damage  upon  the 
enemy. 

Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  (B- 
52's  and  FB-lll's)  have  required  the  So- 
viets to  maintain  an  air  defense  system 
consisting  of  some  2,650  aircraft  and  over 
5,000  early  warning  and  ground  control 
intercept  radars.  To  complicate  further 
this  problem  for  the  Soviets,  this  307- 
plane  bomber  force  is  armed  with  some 
1,500  short-range  attack  missiles — 
SRAM's — which  permit  the  aircraft  to 
avoid  intensive  terminal  air  defenses. 
While  it  might  appear  that  this  9  to  1 
ratio  of  Soviet  aircraft  to  U.S.  bombers 
is  lopsided  when  added  to  the  some  10,000 
surface-to-air  missile  launchers  in  the 
Soviet  air  defense  command,  highly 
sophisticated  electronic  countermeas- 
ures — ECM — and  low-level  penetration 
and  attack  profiles,  among  other  fac- 
tors, convince  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  our  bomber  force  can  perform  Its 
mission. 

SOVIET    MILITARY    TRENDS    AND    DETENTE 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  it  is  clear, 
if  by  simple  arithmetic  alone  given  the 
nature  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  our  de- 
terrent capability  is  sufficient  beyond 
doubt.  Unfortunately.  Soviet  defense 
spending  trends,  a  difference  of  perspec- 
tive toward  mutual  assured  destruction — 
MAD — and  the  emphasis  on  "winning" 
nuclear  engagement  as  reflected  in  the 
Soviet  military  writings  warrant  our  con- 
tinuing concern.  What  must  also  add  to 
our  watchfulness  Is  the  massive  buildup 
of  Soviet  conventional  capabilities  in 
Europe.  It  should  be  clear  that  in  this 
regard,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  the  "mirror- 
image"  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  her- 
alded in  the  era  of  detente  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  this  term  has  a 
somewhat  different  meaning  to  Moscow 
that  it  does  for  us.  That  we  should  sus- 
tain momentum  toward  a  reduction  of 
tensions  between  our  countries  is  impor- 
tant. Efforts  on  our  part  to  regulate  po- 
litical and  military  competition  must  be 
serious  and  relentless.  The  Soviets  should 
not,  however,  expect  us  to  acquiesce  if 
detente  is  to  be  simply  a  way  of  conduct- 
ing the  cold  war  by  other  means. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  pace  and  direction  of 
the  Soviet  military  build-up.  is  not  it  logi- 
cal to  support  policies  which  have  the 
best  chance  of  braking  our  adversary's 
momentum  In  this  direction?  An  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  SALT  II  inte- 
rim understanding  could  provide  a 
framework  to  achieve  this  goal.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  own  expressed  determina- 
tion to  reduce  international  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  while  maintaining  a 
credible  deterrent  ought  to  be  supported 
to  this  end.  Taking  into  account  these 
considerations,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
Mr.  Wamke's  appointments  are  incon- 
sistent with  these  goals  which,  if  real- 
ized, can  only  serve  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional security. 

PAUL  WARNKE  AND  ARMS  LIMITATION 

Mr.  President,  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Mr.  Warnke  stated 
his  views  on  several  important  aspects  of 


strategic  arms  limitations.  For  my  con- 
stituents and  for  my  colleagues  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recall  some  major  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  of  Mr.  Wamke. 
First,  it  is  contended  that  Paul  Wamke 
favors  unilateral  arms  reductions  to  lev- 
els far  below  those  now  being  discussed. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Warnke  stated 
clearly  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  he. 

Would  not  advocate  taking  any  sort  of 
restraint  action  except  on  the  basis  of  con- 
crete measures  of  parallel  restraint  which 
had  been  talked  out  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  another  matter,  Mr.  Warnke  stated 
that: 

I  reject  any  concept  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  record  shows  Paul  Warnke  h£is 
never  contemplated  such  an  untenable 
position. 

On  his  personal  philosophy  of  arms 
control.  Mr.  Warnke  indicated  that: 

The  direction  of  arms  control  policy  must 
be  toward  greater  stability  at  lower  levels 
of  destructive  potential  In  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  arms  .  .  .  I'm  a  strong  advocate 
of  arms  control.  I'm  also  a  strong  advocate 
of  a  strong  national  defense.  I  believe  the 
two  to  be  totally  consistent  and  Indeed,  com- 
plementary. 

But  I  believe  that  If  anybody  does  think 
that  I  represent  a  fixed  philosophical  posi- 
tion, then  some  of  them  will  be  surprised, 
and  some  others  will  be  disappointed. 

On  the  issue  of  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  strategic  advantage,  Mr. 
Warnke  stated  that  he  would, 

Continue  to  take  the  position  that  we  could 
not  yield  strategic  nuclear  superiority  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  part  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  which  opponents 
have  seized  upon.  It  concerned  the  Tri- 
dent I  Missile  which  is  the  follow-on  to 
the  Poseidon-Polaris  forces  to  eventually 
be  placed  aboard  Trident  submarines 
each  capable  of  launching  some  24  mis- 
siles. In  1974  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Warnke 
that: 

The  4,000  mile  Trident  I  missile — usable 
In  the  existing  force  Is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, but  the  .  .  .  6,000  mile  Trident  II  mis- 
sile .  .  .  not  and  should  be  suspended  at 
least  until  an  evaluation  can  be  made  as  to 
the  proper  replacement  for  Polaris. 

In  his  confirmation  hearings,  Mr. 
Warnke  appears  to  have  changed  his 
mind  about  the  Trident  II  missile  in  the 
context  that  the  increased  range  "is  a  dis- 
tinct increase  in  the  deterrent  efficacy  of 
our  forces  and  I  support  it."  Here  is  the 
crucial  point.  Where  some  of  his  critics 
appear  to  assume  any  weapon  can  per- 
form any  mission,  Mr.  Warnke  is  criti- 
cized for  being  somewhat  circumpect.  He 
judges  a  weapon  in  its  capability  of  per- 
forming a  logical  mission.  His  demon- 
strated critical  judgment  in  this  area, 
which  is  essential  to  any  rational  and 
effective  defense  policy,  has  not  pleased 
those  who  assume  "more  is  always  bet- 
ter" in  the  realm  of  strategic  nuclear 
weaponry.  Because  Mr.  Wamke  now  re- 
fuses to  fit  the  stereotype  of  "unilateral 
disarmer"  and  "abandoner  of  every 
strategic  system"  his  critics  are  in  disar- 
ray. And  retreat  to  charges  of  "inconsist- 
ency." 
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As  I  said  when  I  first 
decision  to  support  the  Watnke 
nations,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
every  nuance  of  everyone  of 
positions  on  arms  control  a 
ment  to  recognize  his  ability 
and  competent  negotiation 
U.S.  interest.  It  is  importanjt 
Wamke  be   confirmed   for 
since  success  at  SALT  II  woild 
an  example  that  could  greatjy 
our  efforts  to  control  the 
weapons  race  and  unbridled 

In  the  final  analysis,  our 
a  referendum  on  whether 
the  Initiatives  which  have 
taken  by  President  Carter  to 
vital   security   interests  without 
doning  our  precious  democratic 
The  other    participants  in 
Cyrus     Vance.      Zbignlew 
Stansfield  Turner  and  Harfcld 
will  be  involved  in  the  SALT 
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think  that  Paul  Wamke  is 
in  this   chain  of  expertise 
upon  all  of  us  to  view  arms 
necessary  component  of 
security  efforts. 

We  live  In  a  hostile  world 
quires  that  we  maintain  a 
sufficient  to  meet  any 
might  confront  us.  At  the 
economic   reality   forces   us 
that  we  can  no  longer  enjoy 
butter"     in     unlimited 
Therefore,    we    must    make 
utilization  of  each  defense 
tasks  will  be  easier  and  our  _ 
more  greatly  enhanced  if  we 
the  momentum    of  the 
ments  race.  This  is  why  a  SALJt 
ment  is  so  important.  This  ii 
tion  of  the  Joint  Chief  of 
as  Paul  Wamke. 

An  atmosphere  where  the 
ers  are  not  compelled  to 
competition   in   nuclear 
mit  us  to  harness  more 
sources  of  our  people.  If  such 
of  mutual  assurance  can  be 
can  address  more  directly 
problems,  and  as  I  have  saic 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  strength 
inextricably      linked      to 
abroad— to  our  ability  and 
fend   ourselves.   Equal   oppor 
emplovment.  qualitv  educatlo,, 
ties,  adequate  health  assuranc  e 
Government  and  Govemment  s 
the  people  are  other 
sary   In   any   calculation   of 
security." 

A   reduction  of  reliance 
weapons  in  their  present 
sides  will  permit  us  to  ex 
areas  of  defense  as  well 
will  be  able  to  put  into 
which  promise  the  most  ^.^ 
Iture  of  the  defense  dollar 
conventional  as  well  as 
ments,  but  always  in  the 
security  needs. 

After  careful  reflection  Mr 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Wamke  ci 
valuable  contribution  to  our 
this  area  and  increase  the  ^ 
an  arms  limitation  agreement 
tects  the  national  security 
the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
to  support  him. 
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NOMINATION    OP    PAT7I,    WARNKE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  Senate  has  been 
performing  Its  functions  of  advise  and 
consent  admirably.  The  record  of  Paul 
Wamke,  the  President's  nominee  to  the 
dual  posts  of  SALT  negotiator  and  Di- 
rector of  ACDA,  has  received  a  public 
examination.  Many  Senators  have  dis- 
cussed the  nominees'  views  with  Mr. 
Wamke  at  two  sets  of  committee  hear- 
ings. Now  we  are  debating  Mr.  Wamke's 
qualifications  once  more  before  we  vote 
on  him. 

There  is.  however,  one  point  in  the 
debate  that  needs  clarification.  Some  of 
Mr.  Wamke's  opponents  have  attempted 
to  portray  him  as  an  extreme  dove.  It  is 
claimed  that  his  "naive"  views  are  shared 
only  by  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
who  simply  do  not  understand  the  reali- 
ties of  Soviet  power. 

Such  claims  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Mr.  Wamke's  views  are  widely 
shared  by  the  American  people.  His  nom- 
ination has  been  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  prominent  people  in  both  par- 
ties, and  he  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
former  top  officials  involved  in  national 
security  affairs.  These  include  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
Bundy,  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Thomas  Finletter,  and  former  Director 
of  the  CIA  William  Colby.  These  men  are 
very  definitely  not  naive  disarmers. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr.  Wamke 
was  appointed  by  President  Carter  and 
enjoys  his  strongest  support.  This  should 
surprise  no  one  since  Mr.  Wamke's  views 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  national  security 
team. 

In  particular,  I  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  question  Dr.  Harold  Brown 
at  length,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  was  struck 
by  the  basic  similarities  between  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  views  and  those 
which  Mr.  Wamke  has  articulated  so  well 
over  the  years. 

In  particular,  I  would  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Brown  : 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  United  Sutes  to  match  the  Soviet  Union 
In  every  measure  of  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bility that  anyone  can  think  up.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  not  second  best,  on  balance,  and 
different  people  will  Judge  that  balance  dif- 
ferently, because  I  think  It  Is  true  that  be- 
yond some  strategic  force  capability  the  dif- 
ference of  the  political  effect  decreases. 
Certainly  the  difference  between  not  having 
any  and  having  some  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bility is  much  more  Important  than  the  ne.\t 
doubling  of  capability. 

This  statement,  by  Dr.  Brown  at  his 
confirmation  hearings,  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  any  number  of  statements  by  Mr. 
Wamke  on  the  strategic  balance.  Dr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Wamke  will  work  well 
together. 

I  know  that  some  Senators  still  have 
doubts  about  Mr.  Wamke.  I  urge  them  to 
look  closely  at  Mr.  Wamke's  record  and 
his  response  to  the  tough  questions  asked 
him  at  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  I  am  sure  that  after 
they  do.  a  large  majority  will  join  me  in 
voting  to  confirm  the  President's 
nominee. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke  to  be 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  our  chief 
SALT  negotiator  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Pew,  if  any,  question  Mr. 
Warnke's  professional  qualifications  or 
the  personal  attributes  he  would  bring 
to  the  job.  But  some  controversy  has 
been  created  by  a  small  minority  who 
take  great  exception  to  the  views  he  has 
expressed  on  strategic  and  conventional 
military  matters.  It  is  my  contention 
that  a  careful  analyses  of  his  views 
demonstrates  clearly  that  it  is  Mr. 
Warnke's  opponents,  not  Mr.  Wamke. 
who  are  out  of  the  mainstream  of  re- 
sponsible military  thought. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  Mr.  Warnke's 
loyalty  or  his  skill,  it  is  instead  his  and 
President  Carter's  dedication  to  the  goal 
of  reducing  the  nuclear  threat  to  this 
world.  There  are  those,  quite  frankly, 
who  stand  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination  who  would  never  be  satisfied 
that  the  United  States  had  enough 
strength  in  its  nuclear  arsenal  to  deter 
or  defeat  the  Soviet  Union.  These  in- 
dividuals do  not  believe  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and,  in 
fact,  some  of  them  fought  its  creation. 
Some  of  them  do  not  want  a  SALT  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Wamke,  as  I  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
head  this  important  agency  and  to  be 
our  chief  SALT  negotiator. 

Mr.  President,  because  an  anonymous 
memorandum  was  circulated  within  the 
Senate  charging  by  implication  that  Mr. 
Wamke  was  a  "unilateral  disarmer,"  I 
decided  to  review  some  of  Mr.  Wamke's 
statements  before  congressional  com- 
mittees on  my  own. 

Today  I  would  like  to  review  testimony 
that  Mr.  Wamke  provided  to  the  Task 
Force  on  National  Security  Programs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  the  Budget  in  September  1975.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  appearance  and  the  most 
recent  testimony  he  has  given  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  provide  solid  insight  into 
Mr.  Wamke's  views  on  military  matters. 
In  my  view,  his  testimony  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  the  long-range 
thinking  and  sound  analysis  of  nuclear 
arms  issues  required  of  a  President's 
nuclear  arms  negotiator. 

No  doubt  efforts  will  be  made  by  some 
to  nitpick  or  distort  one  aspect  or  another 
of  this  testimony,  designed  as  it  was  to 
probe  the  usual  accepted  premises  and 
myths  of  defense  policy.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  have  reviewed  the  material  with 
a  critical  eye.  I  find  it  stands  up  quite 
well. 

First,  Mr.  Wamke's  1975  Budget  Com- 
mittee appearance.  At  one  point,  Mr. 
Wamke  "urged  a  reevaluation  of  the  role 
of  American  military  power  in  today's 
world".  He  asked  a  fundamental  question 
which  many  who  plan  our  military  force 
levels  seem  to  ignore:  Against  what 
threats  is  American  military  power  rele- 
vant? Mr.  Wamke  argues  persuasively 
that  we  should  not  maintain  forces  for 
kinds  of  Intervention  we  would  not  un- 
dertake. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Wamke  asked  a 
question  which  was  most  relevant  to  a 
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Budget  Committee  seeking  answers  to 
questions  of  priority : 

Can  we  afford  to  procure  two  costly  new 
but  redundant  systems — Trident  and  the  B-1 
bomber — at  the  same  time?  Could  unilateral 
restraint  In  strategic  arms  be  In  our  own 
best  interest? 

I  want  to  highlight  this  quote  because 
the  reference  to  "unilateral  restraint" 
has  been  separated  by  anonymous  memo 
writers  from  its  budgetary  context.  Mr. 
Wamke  cares  about  budgetary  consid- 
eration, and  he  cares  whether  a  weapons 
system  is  cost  effective.  He  should  not  be 
penalized  for  wanting  to  get  the  most 
bang  out  of  our  bucks. 

Elsewhere,  as  other  Senators  have 
noted,  Mr.  Wamke  has  written  quite  in- 
terestingly of  unilateral  initiatives  that 
sought,  with  6-month  time  limits,  to 
evoke  sharply  defined  responses  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Predictably,  references  to 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  such  proposals 
were  omitted  by  the  anonymous  memo 
writer.  Mr.  Wamke  was  not  proposing 
unilateral  action,  he  was,  as  he  later  in- 
dicated at  his  confirmation  hearing,  pro- 
posing "parallel"  action  as  part  of  the 
negotiating  process. 

No  doubt  some  will  attempt  to  show 
weakness  on  Mr.  Wamke's  part  because 
he  recommended  Congress  take  a  more 
responsible  approach  toward  budgeting 
by  spelling  out  the  costs  of  our  intel- 
ligence operations.  The  possibility  that 
Congress  should  exercise  more  control 
over  covert  operations  through  the  budg- 
et is  no  longer  perceived  as  a  threat  to 
national  security.  Unfortunately  for  the 
alarmists,  in  the  year  since  Mr.  Wamke 
broke  ground  by  raising  these  questions, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  has 
begun  to  respond  to  just  such  concerns. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Wamke  is  properly  vigilant.  As  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  quote,  he  is  watch- 
ful even  against  those  who  raise  the 
specter  of  Intimidation  of  our  allies  by 
Soviet  military  power: 

Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned, 
what  we  need  is  the  military  power  that 
would  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
or  threatening  to  use  Its  own  military  power 
against  the  United  States  or  against  those 
countries  whose  security  is  actually  integral 
to  our  own. 

But  he  warns  against — as  he  should 
warn  against — imagining  that  we  face  a 
sea  of  militarily  Important  hostile  pow- 
ers when  in  fact  there  is  one  such  dom- 
inant power. 

Mr.  Wamke  predicted  in  his  testimony, 
accurately  as  it  turned  out,  that  the  one 
ABM  site  was  "destined.  In  [his]  opinion, 
to  go  into  mothballs."  He  called  it  an 
example  of  the — 

difficulty  anybody  has  In  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  an  Incorrect  decision  has  been 
made  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars. 

No  doubt  some  will  repeat  the  myth 
that  this  waste  was  necessary  to  get  an 
ABM  agreement;  they  forget  that  the 
threat  to  deploy — not  the  deployment — 
is  the  bargaining  chip  in  any  case,  and 
It  Is  a  lot  cheaper.  Again,  Mr.  Warnke 
was  right. 

What  about  the  old  chestnut  concern- 
ing the  political  perceptions  by  third 
powers  of  imbalances  between  the  super- 
powers    on    strategic     weapons?     Mr. 


Warnke  makes  the  refreshing,  and  ab- 
solutely precise,  suggestion  that — 

The  question  as  to  political  perceptions 
on  the  part  of  either  our  allies  or  our  ad- 
versaries Is  a  Judgment  that  can't  be  left  to 
our  military  planners.  That  is  not  their  field 
of  expertise.  The  Justification  that  they 
should  present  for  military  programs  is  a 
military  Justification.  They  should  be  asked 
to  show  why  It  adds  to  the  military  capa- 
bility that  Is  genuinely  useful  for  the  United 
States  to  have.  Questions  as  to  political  per- 
ceptions, as  to  diplomatic  repercussions,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  will  affect  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  are  Judgments  that  should 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  State  and  by 
the  relevant  committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

In  this  testimony,  Mr.  Warnke  sup- 
ports maintaining  the  Triad  of  American 
strategic  might.  He  notes  persuasively 
the  advantages  of  maintaining  our  B-52 
rather  than  building  the  B-1.  But  basi- 
cally, as  he  noted  in  assessing  proposals 
for  eliminating  one  leg  of  the  Triad  or 
another: 

You  ought  to  be  very,  very  careful  about 
doing  much  tinkering  with  your  existing 
forces  because  you  might  upset  a  balance 
which  at  the  present  time  Is  very  stable. 

My  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  Warnke  believes  that  "the  ratio 
of  support  forces  to  combat  personnel  Is 
really  a  disgrace."  That  will  put  him  in 
line  with  other  strong  advocates  of  a 
more  cornbat-oriented  force,  including 
Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Dewey  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Wamke  repeated  this  performance 
recently  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  He  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  crystal 
clear  terms  to  demonstrate  again  his 
dedication  to  a  sound  national  security. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  following 
comments : 

It's  been  suggested  that  1  have  become  a 
symbol  of  a  certain  philosophic  position.  I'm 
fiattered  at  the  attention  but  I  have  to  re- 
ject the  characterization.  I  don't  believe  that 
I  represent  a  fixed  philosophical  position  on 
the  Issues  of  arms  control.  I'm  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  arms  control.  I'm  also  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  a  strong  national  defense.  I  believe 
the  two  to  be  totally  consistent  and  Indeed, 
complementary. 

But  I  believe  that  If  anybody  does  think 
that  I  represent  a  fixed  philosophical  posi- 
tion, then  some  of  them  will  be  surprised, 
and  some  others  will  be  disappointed. 

It  also  appears  quite  clearly  from  the 
confirmation  hearing  that  Mr.  Warnke 
will  be  a  firm  negotiator  with  the  Rus- 
sians. As  he  stated: 

I  have  suggested  repeatedly  and  I  would 
continue  to  take  the  position  that  we  could 
not  yield  strategic  nuclear  superiority  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  Is  my  position. 

Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Mr.  Warnke  elaborated  at 
great  length  on  the  recent  distortions 
which  have  attempted  to  make  him  out 
to  be  a  "unilateral"  disarmer.  In  Mr. 
Warnke's  own  words: 

I  have  never  advocated  unilateral  dis- 
armament. What  I  have  advocated  ...  Is  that 
under  some  circumstances  we  could  try  a 
set  of  Initiatives  In  which  we  call  for  a 
prompt  and  matching  response  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  .  .  .  What  I  suggested  In  1975  Is 
that  we  try  a  measure  of  restraint,  to  do  it 
with  very,  very  great  publicity,  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  a  matching  re- 
straint within  six  months  or  else  we  abandon 
our  particular  restraint. 


As  to  the  equally  absurd  distortions 
that  somehow  he  would  be  "soft"  in  his 
negotiation,  again  we  have  Warnke's 
thinking  in  his  own  words  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee : 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  speculate  on  what 
the  Intent  Is  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
we  understand  so  little  about  the  decision- 
making process.  I  think  It  Is  only  prudent 
that  we  have  to  assume  that  they  don't  wish 
us  well.  I  think  that  It  Is  only  prudent  to 
assume  that  they  are  trying  to  build  up  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  if  they  had  military 
superiority  they  would  use  it  to  our  dis- 
advantage and  that  Is  why  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  important  for  us  both  to  maintain 
the  military  capability  that  prevents  them 
from  achieving  that  superiority  and  also  to 
try  and  work  out  arms  control  agreements 
that  will  have  the  same  effect  but  will  lessen 
the  level  of  both  cost  and  risk.  But  cer- 
tainly I  don't  think  we  can  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
striving  for  superiority  or  would  not  use  it 
to  our  disadvantage  If  they  gained  It. 

The  testimony  summarized  here  con- 
tains many  thousands  of  words.  I  will  not 
suggest  that  it  appear  in  the  Record  be- 
cause it  is  available  to  the  Members  else- 
where. But  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
an  individual  could  testify  over  the  years 
at  this  length  on  so  many  subjects  with 
such  fluency  and  provide  so  little  of  a 
target  to  his  opponents  while  being  so 
responsive.  Mr.  Warnke's  performance 
reveals  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  a 
brilliant  man  achieves  after  a  term  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  with  Paul 
Warnke  as  its  Director,  will  be  signifi- 
cantly upgraded  as  a  force  for  national 
security  through  arms  control.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  overwhelmingly  qualified  for 
the  position  for  which  he  has  been  nom- 
inated. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
he  will  serve  his  country  well. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  transacted  by  the  Senate  to- 
day: 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen. 
William  G.  Moore.  Jr..  to  the  grade  of 
general,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  OF  HEALTH  ACTTVITTES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  46 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  Unitkd 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth 
Report  on  Health  Activities 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
fare  (HEW)  as  required  by 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 

I  recommend  that  the  stati^ory 
ing    requirement    for    this 
changed  from  once  every 
every  three  years.  HEW 
and  time  could  be  better  sp^nt 
research  rather  than  on  the 
of  annual  reports  of  largely 
material.  Basic  information 
has  been  known  for  some 
findings  develop  only  slowly 
quently.    All   of    the 
tained  in  this  report  is  availslble 
gress  during  annual  appropiiations 
oversight  hearings,  and  HEW 
Congress  immediately  of 
breakthroughs  in  the  field. 

JimmV 
The  White  House,  March 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE    30USE 


At   12:05  p.m.,   a  messag* 
House  of  Representatives  d 
Mr.    Hackney,    one    of    its 
noimced  that  the  chairman 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
eries    has    appointed    Mr 
Zeferetti,    Mf.    McCloskey 
Murphy  of  New  York 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U 
Marine  Academy  for  1977. 
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COMMUNICATIONS    FROli    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followins  communi- 
cations which  were  referrep  as  indi- 
cated : 

EC-838   A  letter  from  the 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Installatloijs 
tics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Structure  Annex  to  the  Defens^ 
Requirements  Report  for  FY 
accompanying  report);  to  the 
Armed  Services. 

EC-8.39.  A  letter  from  the 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
mlttlng  a  draft  of   proposed 
authorize   appropriations   durlnj 
1977    for    research,    developmen 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
thorlze    appropriations    for    _ 
maintenance  of  family  housing 
purposes    (with    accompanying; 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\     . 

EC-840.  A  letter  from  the  Actiji 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower 
Affairs,   transmitting,   pursuant 
Defense  Manpower  Requirement ; 
FY  1978  (with  an  accompanying 
the  Committee  on  Arm»d  Servl^s 

EC-841.  A  letter  from  the  Ac 
Istrator  of  the  General  Services 
tlon  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
spectus  for  alterations  at  the 
Missouri.  Federal  Building,  150C 
ter  Road.  In  the  amount  of  $4,. 
an  accompanying  report! :  to  th( 
on  Environment  and  Public  Woi  ks 

EC-842.  A  letter  from  the  Act 
Istrator  of  the  United  States  _. 
Protection  Agency  transmlttln-^ 
law,  the  second  annual  report 
vlronmental  Research  Outlook 
(with  an  accompanying  report) 
mittee  on  Environment  and 
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EC-843.  A  letter,  dated  March  3.  1977,  from 
the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs 
for  the  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  past  sixty  days 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-844.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Noise  Pollution — Federal  Program  to  Con- 
trol It  has  Been  Slow  and  Ineffective"  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-845.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Outer  Continental  Shelf  Sale  #35 — Prob- 
lems Selecting  and  Evaluating  Land  to  Lease" 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  (governmental  Affairs. 

EC-846.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Postal  Service  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  Its  filing  deadline  of  March  15,  1977 
for  filing  Its  report  with  Congress  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental   Affairs. 

EC-847.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Examination  of  Financial  Statements  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  Fund  for 
Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1976  Shows  Need  for 
Statutory  Authority  to  Increase  Capitaliza- 
tion" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-848.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search, Depmrtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  document  pro- 
viding a  summary  of  research  studies  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Center  that  were 
completed  within  the  past  two  fiscal  years 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Commltttee  on  Human   Resources. 

EC-849.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  the  calendar 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  the  calendar 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Com.mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-851.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-852.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Uw.  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-853.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Com- 
munication of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture transmitting  corrections  to  their  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-854.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  petitions  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

POM-84.  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  l 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action,  similar  to  that 
action  taken  of  tobacco,  to  provide  adequate 
warning  to  Individuals  that  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  hazardous  to 
their  health;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"Alcoholic  Beverage  Warnings  Resolittion 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

"Whereas,  the  misuse  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages and  beer  continues  to  culminate  in  an 
Inordinate  number  of  highway  deaths,  birth 
defects,  divorces,  murders,  and  other  Injury 
to  persons  misusing  such  beverages,  as  well 
as  to  Innocent  members  of  the  populace  : 

"Whereas,  Individuals  misusing  alcoholic 
beverages  and  beer  Inevitably  fall  to  real- 
ize that  such  misuse  Is  occurring; 

"Whereas,  present  campaigns  against  mis- 
use of  alcohol  have  not  succeeded  in  stem- 
ming the  Increasing  tide  of  persons  being  In- 
jured dally  by  such  misuse; 

"Whereas,  attempts  to  enforce  total  absti- 
nence from  alcoholic  beverages  have  been 
proven  to  be  futile: 

"Whereas,  the  Injuries  Inherent  In  misuse 
of  alcoholic  beverages  far  exceed  even  the 
injuries  resulting  from  the  use  of  cigarettes; 

"Whereas,  the  results  of  recent  Federal 
enactments,  requiring  the  placing  of  a  warn- 
ing of  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  on 
all  cigarette  packages  and  advertisements 
have  been  very  rewarding;  and 

"Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  requirement 
of  a  warning  similar  In  nature  to  cigarette 
warnings  would  aid  In  the  war  against  mis- 
use of  alcoholic  beverages  and  beer; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
42nd  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  memo- 
rializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
exanUne  Into  and  pass  leclslatlon  similar  in 
nature  to  cigarette  warning  legislation  to 
better  Inform  the  public  that  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  or  beer  may  be 
hazardous  to  their  health  and  endanger  other 
people's  lives. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Utah." 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By   Mr.   BELLMON,   from   the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
With  an  amendment: 

S.  650.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  emer- 
gency assistance  to  wheat  producers  by  per- 
mitting such  producers  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  their  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than  for 
commercial  production  (Rept.  No.  96-39). 
Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  107.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Coneressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  resnect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  650.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  Williams,  from  the  Committee  on 
Human   Resources: 

Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Carln  Ann  Clauss,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Ernest  Gideon  Green,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Donald  Ellsburg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Robert  Herbst  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Through  an  error,  it  was  referred  solely, 
previously,  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  referral  be  made. 

I  have  cleared  it.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  state  that  hearings  on  the  nom- 
ination had  previously  been  scheduled 
for  this  Thursday  at  10  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Zor- 
INSKY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  933.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authoriza- 
tions for  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Big 
Pine  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  Clifty  Creek 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  934.  A  bill   to  establish  a  program  of 
management  and  policy  study  commissions 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laird  H.  Hall; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
S.  936.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  property  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  present  lessees 
of  such  real  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Francis 
Berdzar;     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  prohibit  aerial  spraying 
using   the  chemical   dioxin  In   the   national 
forests;    to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  In  order  to  provide  that  workers  may 
be  covered  under  certification  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  such  assistance  If  they  are 
totally  or  partially  separated  from  adversely 
affected  employment  within  two  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  petition  for  such  certi- 
fication; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     BAYH      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.    Gravel.     Mr.    HtrMPHREY,    Mr. 
McGovERN.      Mr.      McIntyre.      Mr. 
Matsunaca,    Mr.    Percy,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bompers, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  940.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  medicare   for  routine  ex- 
foliative cytology  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of 
uterine  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  large  urban  public 
libraries;     to    the    Committee    on    Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial  Security  Act  to  reduce   from   20   to   10 
years  the  period  of  time  that  a  divorced  wom- 
an's marriage  to  an  Individual   must   have 
lasted  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or  widow's 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Individual;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  943.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  permit 
deferrals  of  principal  and  Interest  on  out- 
standing Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
In  disaster  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  944.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  law 
allowing    automatic    cost-of-living    adjust- 
ments in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  945.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  conduct  and 
development  of  research  related  to  recombi- 
nant DNA,  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion to  study  recombinant  DNA  research  and 
technology,  and  to  provide  citizens  and  gov- 
ernmental  remedies;    to  the  Committee   on 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  35.  A  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"Municipal  Clerks'  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  933.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authori- 
zations for  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Big  Pine  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  Clifty 
Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  State  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President:  I  am 
please  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  termi- 
nate the  authorizations  for  Lafayette 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Big  Pine  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  and  Clifty  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir — all  of  which  are  located  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

As  with  other  major  public  works  proj- 
ects that  have  been  pending  over  a  period 


of  years,  the  costs  of  constructing  these 
three  projects  have  risen  sharply.  These 
costs,  coupled  with  potential  damage  to 
the  environment,  far  exceed  any  foresee- 
able benefits  that  might  come  from  these 
programs. 

In  what  I  believe  to  be  a  precedent- 
setting  move,  Gov.  Otis  R.  Bowen  of  In- 
diana and  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
already  have  withdrawn  State  approval 
of  the  Lafayette  Lake  and  Big  Pine  proj- 
ects, and  apparently  are  in  the  process 
of  taking  similar  action  with  respect  to 
Clifty  Creek. 

In  effect,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  working  through  their  elected 
State  officials,  have  rejected  these  proj- 
ects. Indiana  citizens  have  made  it  clear 
that,  although  these  projects  may  have 
once  been  cost  effective  and  well  ad- 
vised, they  do  not  now  want  the  projects 
and  they  do  not  want  their  State  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  the  Congress  should  fol- 
low the  action  taken  by  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  Indiana  elective 
offices  and  deauthorize  the  projects  on 
the  Federal  level. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  remove  the 
cloud  of  uncertainty  that  continues  to 
hang  over  those  persons  who  own  prop- 
erty adjacent  to  or  near  the  projects. 
The  financial  and  civic  affairs  of  these 
citizens  have  been  disrupted  for  too  long, 
and  it  is  time  that  a  final  decision  is 
made  to  cancel  these  three  projects. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  934.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
management  and  policy  study  commis- 
sions of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

atANACEMENT    AND    POLICY    STRIKE-FORCES 
(MAPS) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  President  Carter 
and  the  Senat«  for  their  prompt  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  of  Government 
efficiency.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like 
to  introduce  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
citing and  proven  method  for  achieving 
that  goal.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day lays  out  a  program  for  manage- 
ment £ind  policy  evaluation  that  has 
proved  itself  many  times. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  program  pro- 
viding for  a  study  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  outside  by  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  people  with  no  vested 
interest  in  the  Government  itself,  but  a 
keen  interest  in  better  government 
through  efficiency,  economy,  and  com- 
petent policies.  Such  a  study  must  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  is  open  to 
public  scrutiny,  so  that  the  public  be- 
comes knowledgeable  of  the  issues  and 
insistent  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pre- 
sents such  a  program.  It  is  based  on  a 
management  and  policy  study  concept  al- 
ready well  tested  and  proven  at  the 
State  government  level. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  value  of 
this  approach  since  it  was  utilized  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  when  I  was  Governor. 
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In  1967,  State  government 
in  Oklahoma,  exclusive  of 
had  increased  from  $269 
to  $455  million  in  1966.  an 
69   percent.    During   this 
State  population  rose  only 
This  jump  in  spending  was 
eight  times  greater  than 
growth.  Thus,  the  need  to 
most   effective  governmental 
procedures  was  a  matter  o 
portance.  This  became  the 
of   the  Oklahoma   Manage^nent 
Committee.   This   private 
conducted  a  study  of  our 
ment  without  cost  to  the 
ect  was  initiated  by  executive 
Warren  King  and  Assoc ia  es  was  re- 
tained by  the  task  force  as  tieir  consult- 
ants. 
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The    Oklahoma 
Committee  worked  full  time 
riod  of  6  months,  carefully 
the  operation  of  36  departments 
cles,  boards,  and   ( 
State  government.  Emphasis 
on  developing  specific,  prac^cal 
Ing  methods.  This  resulted 
mulation    of    399    cost 
mendations. 
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Actual  annual  savings  of 
5  percent  of  the  State  budget — were 
tained  by  implementing  completely 
partially  297  of  these  recom  nendations 
As  Governor,  I  implementec 
of  these  recommendations 
ministrative  action.  The 
percent  were  implemented  thjrough 
lation,  an  excellent  record 
that  four-fifths  of  the  legislature 
members  of  the  opposing  political 
In  addition  to  the  savings 
caliber  of  the  services  prov 
State  were  significantly  improved 

In  the  last  decade  some  26 
used  management  and  polity 
sions  to  improve  govemmept 
By  implementing  40  to  60 
the  recommendations  through 
trative    action    and    20    to 
through  legislation,  the 
total  of  $5.5  billion  and 
efficiency  of  State  govemn^nt 
measure. 
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An  example  that  I  can 
the  Federal  level  of  the 
this  general  approach   is 
completed    management    s 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ir 
of  1976  the  American  Indiar 
view  Commission  released 
its  management  study  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  study 
an  amendment  I  submitted 
thorizing  the  Commission 
management  and  policy 
view  of  the  Bureau.   The 
tained  numerous 
improved   management 
implementation  of  these 
tions  will  amount  to  an 
of  $112,800,000  in  the 
and  a  one-time  savings  of 

I  think  this  report  is  a 
mark   in   the  straggle  for 
ciency  and  economy  in  the 
the  Federal  Government.  I( 
as  a  successful  model  for 
I  am  introducing  today. 
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tl^e  legislation 


My  legislation  would  establish  a  Pol- 
icy-Management Study  Coordination  Of- 
fice responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
a  number  of  independent  management 
and  policy  study  task  forces  known  as 
Management  and  Policy  Strike-Forces— 
MAPS.  The  function  of  each  MAPS 
would  be  to  direct  the  management 
study  of  the  particular  department, 
agency,  bureau,  boards,  commissions,  or 
ofBces  to  which  it  would  be  assigned  by 
the  office.  Each  three-member  strike 
force  would  contract  with  professional 
experts  in  the  field  of  management  for 
the  operation  of  the  management  and 
policy  study.  Under  specific  direction  of 
this  legislation  they  would  recruit  and 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  volunteer 
services  and  skills  of  capable  and  quali- 
fied individuals  from  the  business  com- 
munity, the  academic  commimity,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  private  sector. 

As  described  in  the  legislation  each 
MAPS  would  attempt  "to  promote  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  im-^roved  service  in 
the  transaction  of  public  business  in  the 
departments,  bureaus,  agencies,  boards, 
commissions.  oflBces,  independent  estab- 
lishments, instrumentalities,  and  au- 
thorities of  the  Government,  by  propos- 
ing such  reforms  which  would  have  the 
effect  of:  first,  limiting  Government  ex- 
penditures to  the  lowest  possible  amount 
consistent  with  the  efficient  performance 
of  essential  functions:  second,  limiting 
duplication  and  overlapping  functions; 
third,  consolidating  functions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature;  fourth,  abolishing  functions 
obsolete  or  unnecessary  to  the  efficient 
conduct  of  Government;  and  fifth,  defin- 
ing and  limiting  those  fxmctions,  services, 
and  activities  which  are  appropriate  to 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches." 

The  MAPS  would  have  the  power  to 
subpena  witnesses  and  information  from 
the  Government  as  well  as  the  power  to 
conduct  research  necessary  to  their  study 
upon  their  own  initiative.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  such  analysis,  the  MAPS  will  sub- 
mit a  report  of  its  findings,  conclusions, 
and  policy  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations to  the  coordination  office  for 
dissemination.  The  authority  of  the  co- 
ordination office  shall  be  limited  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  MAPS  report.  It 
is  specifically  denied  authority  to  accept 
or  reject,  amend,  suppress,  or  otherwise 
act  upon  the  report  of  the  individual 
MAPS.  In  essence,  the  coordination  of- 
fice is  a  clearinghouse  for  the  reports  of 
the  MAPS. 

Mr.  President,  other  attempts  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  bring  about  reforms 
have  failed,  but  this  program  will  not. 
Its  success  is  assured,  in  part,  by  the 
unique  weekly  reporting  procedure  pro- 
vided by  the  strike-forces,  a  procedure 
which  will  guarantee  that  press  and  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  sustained  and  that 
public  insistence  for  reforms  will  not  be 
ignored.  This  high  visibility  will  assist 
the  MAPS  in  penetrating  the  cobwebs 
surrounding  the  bureaucracy,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Congress. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  this  program 
is  that  it  will  not  add  a  new  layer  of 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Each  MAPS  will 
dissolve  within  60  days  after  submitting 


its  final  report  to  the  coordinating  office. 
The  office  in  turn  will  dissolve  shortly 
after  the  final  MAPS  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  President  Carter  to  examine  this 
legislation  closely.  I  think  it  is  a  dynam- 
ic, promising,  and  proven  approach  to 
obtaining  efficiency  and  economy  in 
Government. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  legislation  and  a 
Reader's  Digest  article  on  this  topic  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Management  and 
Poncy  Strike-Force  Act". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress  to  promote  the  economy  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  the  Improved  delivery  of 
services  in  transaction  of  the  public  oper- 
ation of  departments,  bureaus,  agencies, 
boards,  commlsylon",  offices,  independent  es- 
tablishments and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by — 

(1)  limiting  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

(2)  eliminating  dunlicatlve  and  overlap- 
ping procedures,  activities,  and  functions; 

(3)  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  similar  nature; 

(4)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  that  are  obsolete  or  unnecessary  to 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(5)  defining  and  limiting  executive  func- 
tions, services,  procedures,  and  activities. 

POLICY-MANAGEMENT    STTTDY    COOKDINATION 
OFFICE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  as 
an  independent  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  a  Policy-Management  Study 
Coordination  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Huuse  of  Representatives. 

(5)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Office  shall  not  af- 
fect its  powers  and  shall  be  filled — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  members  described  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  by  their  successors  or 
by  their  deputies;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  members  described  In 
paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(ci)  The  President  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Office.  The  Office  shall  elect  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  Its  members  other 
than  the  President. 

(e)  Four  members  of  the  Office  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Office — 
( 1 )   to  study  and  analyze  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  dividing  it 
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along  functional,  structural,  or  other  con- 
ceptual lines  such  as  departments,  units, 
agencies,  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  of- 
fices, or  operations  so  that  the  structural  and 
functional  characteristics  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  be  segregated,  des- 
ignated, and  reviewed  by  an  appropriate 
Management  and  Policy  Strike-Force  as  pro- 
vided by  section  11; 

(2)  to  appoint  to  each  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force,  by  majority  vote,  three 
Individuals  who  by  reason  of  background, 
experience,  or  education  are  particularly 
suitable  for  such  appointment; 

(3)  to  require  the  submission  of  interim 
and  final  reports  of  each  of  the  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force  at  such  times  ac- 
cording to  such  schedule  as  the  Office  may 
require;  and 

(4)  to  receive  and  disseminate  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Management 
and  Policy  Strlke-I^rce  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  public. 

POWERS    OF  THE   OFFICE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Office,  or  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Office,  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  The  Office  may  acquire  directly  from 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency.  Inde- 
pendent instrumentality,  or  other  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
available  books,  papers,  documents,  statistics. 
studle.s,  reports  and  any  other  Information 
which  the  Office  deems  useful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties.  The  Office  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  request  appropriate  Informa- 
tion from  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
dependent Instrumentalities,  or  other  au- 
thorities of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  with  the  Office  and 
furnish  all  Information  requested  by  the 
Office  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE   OFFICE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Office,  the 
Office  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  the  executive  director, 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6316  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  all  other  personnel,  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title;  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Office  is  axithorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  procurement  of  necessary 
financial  and  administrative  services,  for 
which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  of  the  Office  in  such 
amounts  as  the  President  may  determine. 

MANAGEMENT   AND   POLICY    STRIKE    FORCES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  established  .so  many 
study  commissions  to  be  known  as  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  Strike  Forces  as  the  Office 
Shall  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting in-depth  management  studies  as  the 
Office  may  determine. 
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(b)  Each  such  Management  and  Policy 
Strike  Force  shall  be  composed  of  three  Com- 
missioners appointed  pursuant  to  section  8. 


MEMBERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  A  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Office  pursuant  to  section  4, 
and  shall  constitute  the  sole  source  of  au- 
thority and  direction  for  each  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force. 

(b)  Not  more  than  one  member  of  a  Man- 
agement and  Policy  Strike-Force  may  have 
served  on  any  other  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force. 

(c)  No  person  may  serve  simultaneously 
as  a  member  of  two  or  more  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Forces. 

(d)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a  member  of 
a  Management  and  Policy  Strike-Force  who 
Is  presently  serving  or  has  previously  served 
as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
Is  presently  an  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  has  been 
an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  any  time  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation; 

(e)  Two  members  of  a  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

<f)  Each  Management  and  Policy  Strike- 
Force  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Office  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  services  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  as  Members  of  Congress,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  in  the  Office. 

(b)  All  members  of  a  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  their  ac- 
tivities as  members  of  a  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force. 

COMMISSION     UTILIZATION     OF     PRIVATE     SECTOR 
RESOURCES 

Sec  10.  Each  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force  shall,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
provided  for  in  section  11  of  this  Act,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  utilize  the  volunteer 
services  and  skills  of  capable  and  qualified 
individuals  from  the  private  sector. 

DUTIES 

Sec  11.  Each  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force  shall — 

(1)  conduct  an  in-depth  analysis  and 
study  of  the  subject  matter  area  for  which  it 
Is  responsible,  as  determined  by  the  Office, 
in  order  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
Improved  service  In  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  in  the  department,  bureaus, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  offices,  Inde- 
pendent establishments.  Instrumentalities, 
and  authorities  of  the  Government  by  pro- 
posing such  reform,  c!-.snges.  and  legislative 
measures  as  will  have  the  eflect  of — 

(A)  limiting  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
amount  consistent  with  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  essential  services,  activities,  and 
functions; 

(B)  eliminating  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  services,  activities,  and  functions; 

(C>  consolidating  services,  activities,  and 
functions  of  a  simil  'r  nature; 

(D)  abolishing  services,  activities,  and 
functions  obsolete  or  not  necessary  to  the 
efficient  conduct  of  Government:   and 

(E)  defining  and  limiting  aopropriate  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  functions, 
services,  and  activities; 

(2)  submit  a  report  of  its  findings,  con- 
clusions,   and    recommendations,    including 


proposed  legislative  changes,  to  the  Office 
within  such  reasonable  time  schedule  as  the 
Office  may  require. 

POWERS    OF    THE    MANAGEMENT    AND    POLICY 
STRIKE-FORCE 

Sec  12.  (a)  A  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force  or,  on  the  authorization  of  a 
Management  and  Policy  Strike-Force,  any 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  such  a  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force  or  such  subcommlt- 
teo  or  member  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  (1)  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  member  of 
a  Management  and  Policy  Strike-Force  des- 
ignated by  him  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
any  member.  Any  member  of  such  a  Man- 
agement and  Policy  Strike-Force  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmation  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  such  a  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such  hear- 
ing. The  per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  to 
witnesses  summoned  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  thU  section  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  such  a  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  qualify  as 
a  witness,  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any 
evidence  In  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly 
is.sued  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both.  Upon  the  certification  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Management  and  Policy  Strike- 
Force  of  the  facts  concerning  any  such  will- 
ful disobedience  by  any  person  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  Is  found,  such 
attorney  may  proceed  by  Information  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  per3on  for  such  offense. 

(c)  A  Management  and  Policy  Strike-Force 
may  acquire  directly  from  the  head  of  any 
department,  agency.  Independent  Instrumen- 
tality, or  other  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  available  books, 
papers,  documents,  statistics,  studies,  reports, 
any  other  information  which  the  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  Strike-Force  deems  useful 
In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties.  A  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  request  such  Information  from 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  All  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Independent  Instru- 
mentalities, or  other  authorities  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government  shall 
cooperate  with  a  Management  and  Policy 
Strike-Force  and  furnish  all  information  re- 
ouested  by  a  Management  and  Policy  Strike- 
Force  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  A  m\naEempnt  and  PoUcv  Strike- 
Force  may  conduct  Its  own  research  activity 
which  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  fulfill  its 
duties. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS    FOR    MANAGEMENT 
AND  POLICY  STRIKE-FORCES 

Sec  13.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  a  Management 
and  Policy  Strike-Force,  a  Management  and 
Policy  Strike-Force  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
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States  Code,  governing 
competitive  service,  and 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI 
of  such   title  relating  to 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  bUt — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  the  execi|tlv 
at  a  rate  equal  to  that  for 
Executive  Schedule  under  sectloh 
6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  all  other 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
5332  of  such  title; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  the  execuii 
no  person  shall  be  appointed  tc 
ecutlve  director  who  Is  present  ly 
has  previously  served  as  a  Meniber 
House  of  Congress  or  who  Is 
previously  been  an  employee 
States  Government,   with   the 
active  or  Reserve  service  with 
branches  of  the  United  States  Aymed 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and 
services  to  the  same  extent  as 
by   section    3109   of   title   6,   Uhlted 
Code;  and 

(3)  wherever  possible,  accept 
the  services  of  voluntary  and 
sated    personnel    and    relmbu 
travel  expenses.  Including  per 
thorlzed   by  section  5703   of 
States  Code. 

(b)   Each  Management  and  F^llcy 
Force  is  authorized  to  enter 
ments  with  the  General  Services 
tlon  for  procurement  of  necessiry 
and  administrative  services,  for 
ment  shall  be  made  by  relmbur|ement 
funds     of     such     Management 
StrUce-Force   In   such   amounts 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman 
mlnlstrator  of  the  General 
Istratlon. 

RECi:iPT     or     REPORTS     AND 

Sec.    14.   The   Coordination 
authorization,  after  receiving 
final  report  from  a  Managemen 
Strike-Force  as  authorized  In 
reject,  alter,  abridge,  suppress 
modify  such  report  or  the  recontmendatlons 
contained  therein. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Each  Managemen 
Strike-Force  shall  terminate  no  , 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  whth 
mlLs  Its  final  report  to  the  Office 
section  11. 

(b)   The  Office  shall   terminate 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
slon  of  the  final  Strike-Force  rejtort 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  )  lecessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Ac 
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[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest, 
They're  Trimming  the  Pat 
Government 
(By  Trevor  Armbrister 
By  December  1974.  Wisconsin' 
Motor  Vehicles  (DMV)   was 
hind    in    Its   work,    and    citizen 
were  mounting.  It  took  eight 
es3    auto-title    registrations — " 
log    of    more    than    50,000.    Gov 
Lucey    decided    to    call    for    heli 
business  community.  Allen  A. 
28-year-old    budget    manager 
Penney    Co.    in    Milwaukee, 
challenge. 

Studying  procedures  at  the 
fice  in  Madison,  Sleczkowskl 
istratlve  disorder  and  a  crying 
ernizatlon:  "They  had  burled 
der  a  mountain  of  red  tape.' 
his  own  experience,  the  young 
recommended  solutions.  There 
many  steps  in  the  processing; 
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them  out.  Applications  were  processed 
manually;  a  computer  could  do  the  work 
more  efficiently.  Job  assignments  should  be 
more  clearly  defined;  DMV  employes  agreed. 
By  December  1975,  the  office  work  load  had 
been  substantially  reduced,  the  backlog  had 
disappeared,  and  processing  time  had  been 
slashed  to  ten  days. 

Quietly,  without  fanfare,  businessmen  all 
across  America  are  volunteering  their  skills 
to  help  State  Governments  cut  costs  and 
perform  more  efficiently.  The  names  of  these 
programs,  and  their  accomplishments,  vary 
from  State  to  State.  Yet,  over  the  past  dozen 
years,  they've  saved  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$5.5  billion.  The  contribution  has  been  cost- 
ly to  the  firms  which  pay  the  salaries  of 
businessmen  spending  time  away  from  their 
own  Jobs.  But  by  helping  State  governments 
function  more  smoothly,  they've  created  a 
healthier  business  climate,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  has  been  a  more  than  adequate 
reward.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Tesher,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stresses, 
"Businessmen  have  a  big  stake  in  helping 
government  get  along  on  less." 
better  way 

The  1960's  witnessed  a  disturbing,  acceler- 
ating trend  all  across  the  United  States. 
While  State  populations  Increased  only 
slightly — most  by  less  than  15  percent — State 
payrolls  ballooned.  Government  at  the  State 
and  local  level  became  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  "industries"  in  the  country  and,  as 
demands  for  services  multiplied,  expendi- 
tures began  climbing  out  of  sight.  Raising 
taxes  provided  only  temporary  relief. 

When  James  A.  Rhodes  took  office  as  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1963,  the  State,  despite 
Increased  taxes,  had  unpaid  bills  of  more 
than  $100  million.  Unemployment  was  high 
and  rising  rapidly;  corporations  were  moving 
out  of  State.  What  was  needed  was  a  total 
reorganization  of  Ohio's  State  government. 

State  finance  director  Richard  Krabach 
remembered  how  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
headed  by  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
had  once  probed  the  Federal  government's 
efficiency.  Couldn't  similar  scrutiny  be  di- 
rected at  State  government?  Krabach  con- 
sulted with  Hoover  in  New  York,  then 
sought  further  advice  from  Warren  J.  King, 
president  of  Warren  King  and  Associates,  a 
Chicago-based  consulting  firm.  Quickly,  the 
two  men  drew  up  ground  rules:  It  would 
not  suffice  to  "borrow"  executives  one  or 
two  days  a  week.  They  would  have  to  re- 
cruit the  best  talent  in  the  State,  on  a  full- 
time  volunteer  basis,  until  the  Job  was  done. 
Governor  Rhodes  enthusiastically  issued  an 
executive  order  establishing  the  Council  for 
the  Reorganization  of  Ohio  State  Govern- 
ment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  top  executives  of  two 
dozen  Ohio  firms,  Krabach  called  for  volun- 
teers. "We're  not  looking  for  checkbook 
patriotism.  What  we  want  from  your  com- 
panies is  talent.  And  not  Just  anyone;  we 
need  the  people  you  can't  spare." 

"Who  do  you  want  from  me?"  asked  Alfred 
S.  Glossbrenner,  then  president  of  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Company. 

"Howard  Bishop,  your  chief  industrial 
engineer." 

With  Bishop  as  their  chairman,  94  Ohio 
businessmen  studied  every  department  of 
state  government.  Three  months  later,  they 
presented  511  recommendations — to  save 
Ohio  taxpayers  $50  million  a  year.  Reforms 
Included  abolition  of  specific  Jobs,  such  as 
that  of  the  employe  whose  duty  it  was  to 
measure  the  depth  of  the  Toledo-Cincinnati 
canal — which  had  been  closed  for  63  years. 
Other  recommendations  called  for  applica- 
tion of  modern  business  techniques,  and 
even  consolidation  of  whole  overlapping 
agencies.  Rhodes  Implemented  nearly  75  per- 
cent of  the  recommendations.  Actual  annual 
savings   were   $60   million— or   $10   million 


above  the  estimate — and  for  the  next  five 
years  Ohio  led  the  United  States  In  Its  rate 
of  industrial  growth. 

cost-cutters  at  work 
Encouraged,  consultant  King  took  the  idea 
to  other  states'  chief  executives.  In  1965, 
Gov.  Dan  Evans  of  Washington  agreed  to  give 
the  concept  a  try.  Ninety  of  that  state's  top 
business  executives  hammered  out  a  report 
with  670  recommendations.  Two-thirds  of 
these  were  implemented,  to  save  some  $20 
million  per  year.  Oklahoma  businessmen 
suggested  399  ways  to  streamline  their  state's 
government;  250  of  them  were  okayed,  for 
annual  savings  of  $15  million. 

Then,  in  1967,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia asked  King  to  coordinate  a  study  in 
his  state.  The  252  "loaned  executives,"  di- 
vided into  seven  teams,  weighed  in  with  2000 
suggestions.  These  enabled  Reagan  to  cut 
spending  by  $175  million  a  year. 

By  1976,  some  20  states  had  asked  King 
to  coordinate  management  reviews  of  their 
governments.  More  than  1500  businessmen 
had  participated.  They  oflfered  14,500  sugges- 
tions which  could,  if  put  into  action,  save 
taxpayers  a  monster  $4.8  billion.  (Encour- 
agingly, a  large  number  of  those  suggestions 
came  from  state  employes  themselves.) 
Meanwhile,  other  states — including  Missouri. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin — had  instituted 
programs  of  their  own,  and  savings  there 
over  the  years  had  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions. 

In  almost  every  state,  cost-cutters  discov- 
ered that  government  could  become  more  ef- 
ficient by: 

Restructuring  agencies  to  provide  services 
more  efficiently.  During  the  1960s,  West  Vir- 
ginia's welfare  rolls  had  increased — dramati- 
cally. Thus,  when  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
took  office  in  1969,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  ask  state  businessmen  for  recommenda- 
tions to  "help  bust  the  welfare  cycle."  Ac- 
cepting their  suggestions,  he  merged  the 
state's  Welfare  and  Employment  Security 
departments.  He  expedited  welfare  applica- 
tions by  reducing  the  number  of  offices — 
county,  district  and  state — through  which 
they  had  to  make  their  way,  and  by  install- 
ing computer  terminals  in  the  county  of- 
fices. 

Moore  added  refinements  of  his  own.  At  his 
Instigation,  West  Virginia  became  the  first 
state  to  require  that  recipients,  if  able  to 
work,  accept  appropriate  employment.  Be- 
fore, 14.000  welfare  fathers  had  received 
benefits.  Today  fewer  than  1000  do.  Recipients 
used  to  average  20  months  on  the  rolls.  To- 
day they  average  seven.  The  six-week  proc- 
essing time  for  new  applications  has  been 
cut  to  one.  Savings  thus  faf :  $60  million.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1974,  the  nation's  welfare 
rolls  Increased  by  36.2  percent:  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  rolls  dropped  by  32.4  percent. 

Reorganizations  and  consolidations  haven't 
been  limited  to  welfare  departments.  In- 
spired by  businessmen's  recommendations, 
Florida  is  working  on  the  development  of  a 
"one-stop"  automotive  services  system  to  re- 
place its  690  locations  for  such  services  as 
driver's  licenses,  vehicle  Inspection,  license 
plate  sales,  and  processing  of  titles. 

In  Connecticut,  alarmed  by  the  high  cost 
of  maintenance  at  state  buildings  in  Hart- 
ford, businessmen  discovered  that  a  private 
firm  would  do  the  lob  for  one-third  the 
price.  The  saving:  $760,000  per  year. 

Ins'sting  on  tighter  money  management. 
In  Minnesota,  members  of  Gov.  Wendell  An- 
derson's volunteer  task  force  found  that  it 
took  Revenue  Department  employes  an  aver- 
age of  4.5  days  to  process  each  incoming 
check.  By  depositing  checks  the  day  they 
arrived,  the  department  could  reap  addi- 
tional interest  of  nearly  $700,000  per  year. 
In  New  Jersey,  businessmen  recommended 
saving  $1.5  million  by  reducing  the  amount 
the  state  kept  in  checking  accounts  and  In- 
vesting the  money  in  securities.  Another  $4 
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million  could  be  realized  simply  by  Improv- 
ing the  investment  portfolio  of  state  pen- 
sion funds. 

Stopping  unneces.sary  purchasing.  Almost 
everywhere,  businessmen  have  found,  states 
are  buying  items  they  don't  need,  paying 
more  than  they  should,  and  keeping  exces- 
sive supplies  in  inventory.  Simply  by  pur- 
chasing compact  cars  instead  of  stand- 
ard-sized vehicles,  businessmen  discovered. 
North  Carolina  could  save  $265,000  per 
year.  In  Ohio,  businessmen  learned  that 
one  state  hospital  had  bought  enough  sugar 
to  last  it  for  16  years. 

In  Minnesota,  executives  found  that  the 
highway  department  had  enough  supplies 
for  18  months.  Their  recommendation:  keep 
on  hand  only  enough  for  three  to  four 
months.  The  department  agreed.  Tiie  S5 
million  that  had  formerly  been  funneled 
into  excess  inventory  every  year  was  poured 
Instead  into  concrete,  asphalt  and  blacktop. 
Result:  the  state  has  been  able  to  continue 
its  highway  construction  program,  while 
some  states — because  of  reduced  gasoline- 
tax  revenues  and  heavy  Inflation — have  had 
to  shut  down  their  programs. 

Charging  users  fair  fees  for  state  services. 
Copies  of  birth  certificates,  professional  li- 
censes, driving  permits — the  list  of  services 
that  citizens  expect  from  state  government 
is  varied  and  long.  Often,  states  don't  charge 
enough  to  defray  the  costs. 

Ever  since  1927,  for  example.  New  Jersey 
had  charged  a  constant  $5  fee  for  issuing 
teaching  certificates — though  in  the  interim 
teachers'  salaries  had  increased  by  700  per- 
cent, and  the  Department  of  Education  was 
losing  money.  The  businessmen's  suggestion: 
raise  the  certificate  fee  to  $20,  and  glean 
an  additional  $600,000  per  year. 

In  Alabama,  the  Governor's  Co.st  Control 
Survey  discovered  that  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Board  was  spending  $75  to  proc- 
ess each  annual  license  renewal  for  retail 
beer  outlets,  but  charging  Just  $10.  Raise  the 
fee,  the  businessmen  said.  (This  has  not  been 
done,  as  of  this  writing.)  In  Iowa,  executives 
concluded  that  the  state  could  earn  51.4 
million  by  Increasing  its  charges  for  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  and  boat  registrations. 
(This  was  one  of  the  minor  recommendations 
by  a  blue-ribbon  Economy  Committee,  v/hich 
has  helped  Gov.  Robert  D.  Ray  cut  taxes, 
expand  services,  and  establish  a  substantial 
surplus  in  the  state's  treasury.) 

TAciNC  fiscal  reality 

The  mere  establishment  of  a  busine-ss- 
men's  task  force  is,  of  course,  no  panacea 
for  the  problems  that  plague  state  govern- 
ment. Without  a  determination  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  recruit  the  best  talent  available, 
without  his  firm  commitment  to  implement 
as  many  of  the  recommendations  as  possible, 
without  following  through  by  the  business- 
men themselves,  the  effort  can  fall.  Some 
suggestions  may  prove  Impracticable:  legis- 
latures may  stall  others  for  rea.sons  of  their 
own.  Yet,  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  states  which 
have  attempted  to  improve  their  manage- 
ment functions,  the  result  has  been  more  ef- 
ficient, more  economical  government.  And 
that  is  what  taxpayers  want. 

Recently,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  invited 
businessmen  back  to  study  their  operations 
for  a  second  time.  One  executive  involved  in 
the  Pennsylvania  study — Otto  Ehrsam  of 
Bethlehem  Steel — was  visiting  a  correctional 
facility  with  other  members  of  his  team.  In- 
vited for  lunch,  they  discovered  to  their  sur- 
prise that  they  did  not  have  to  pay.  Check- 
ing further,  they  discovered  that  the  state 
provided  free  meals  to  2700  correctional- 
bureau  employees  every  day.  Annual  cost: 
$745,000.  "We  decided  that  this  ought  to 
stop."  Ehrsam  recalls.  "We  said  that  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch  In 
state  government." 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  938.  A  bill  to  prohibit  aerial  spray- 
ing using  the  chemical  dioxin  in  the  na- 
tional forests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  have  made  us  all  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  hum.ans  and  the 
envirormient  from  chemical  misuse.  The 
kepone  controversy  unfolded  virtually 
in  our  own  back  yard.  Even  more  devas- 
tating was  the  catastrophe  that  befell 
Seveso,  Italy,  last  suiriier  when  a  chem- 
ical plant  process  went  awrj'  and  released 
a  white  cloud  of  toxic  smoke  over  the 
community.  What  followed  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  Andromeda  Strain.  Animals 
and  plants  died.  Children  broke  out  in 
rashes.  Upset  stomachs  and  diarrhea 
predominated.  Some  pregnant  women  in 
the  area  had  abortions.  Finally,  the 
town's  population  \vas  evacuated  by  the 
Italian  Government.  The  chemical  com- 
pound involved  was  dioxin,  a  highly  toxic 
substance  which,  even  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, can  produce  birth  defects. 

Dioxin  is  the  same  toxic  substance 
that  contaminates,  and  therefore  be- 
comes a  part  of.  the  herbicide  2,4, 5-T 
duiing  the  manufacturing  process.  It  is 
2,4,5-T  that  the  Forest  Service  is  cur- 
rently using  to  defoliate  hardwoods  in 
our  national  forests  in  order  that  the 
more  profitable  softwoods  can  be  pro- 
duced and  marketed.  Not  only  is  this 
highly  virulent  herbicide  used,  but  it  is 
being  sprayed  aerially  from  helicopters. 
Needless  to  say,  the  aerial  sprayings  of 
2,4,5-T  have  caused  alarm  in  many  com- 
munities. In  my  own  Stite,  for  example, 
a  law  suit  is  now  pending  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  permanently  enjoining 
the  aerial  spraying  of  2,4,5-T  in  two  of 
Arkansas'  three  national  forests. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  this  chemical 
compound  be  administered  from  the  air. 
Tlie  chance  of  drift  is  simply  too  great. 
The  Forest  Service,  and  perhaps  even 
EPA,  will  argue  that  the  quantities  of 
dioxin  involved  with  2,4,5-T  are  so  min- 
iscule  that  the  risk  to  humans  of  con- 
tamination is  virtually  nil.  I  would  an- 
swer by  saying  the  effect  of  an  unin- 
tended drift  of  2,4,5-T  over  a  com- 
munity may  be  undetectable,  but  it  is 
definitely  there.  Moreover,  the  contami- 
nation may  accumulate  over  a  period  of 
time,  only  to  be  manifested  at  a  later 
date,  much  the  same  as  radioactive  con- 
tamination. 

Last  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Forest  Service 
about  the  potential  hazard  existing  in 
the  use  of  2,4,5-T.  The  response  from  the 
agency  was  hardly  comforting  and  did 
little  to  set  my  mind  at  ease.  Chief  Mc- 
Guire  answered  in  part: 

We  feel  that  these  products  registered  with 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(including  2,4.5-T),  when  used  according  to 
label  directions  and  precautions  are  effective 
for  the  uses  intended  and  pose  no  signif- 
icant adverse  effects  upon  our  environment. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  admitting  to  adverse  effects 
from  the  use  of  2,4,5-T,  but  concludes 
the  effects  are  not  significant. 

I  personally  find  the  risk  to  human 


life  and  to  our  environment  from  this 
chemical  compound  unacceptable,  es- 
pecially when  other  methods  of  applica- 
tion are  available.  The  one  method  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind  is  hand  ap- 
plication by  injection  of  the  chemical 
directly  into  individual  trees.  This  may 
result  in  higher  forest  management 
costs,  but  I  say  let  us  incur  those  costs 
rather  than  gamble  on  the  possibility  of 
contamination  from  a  compound  that 
everyone  agrees  is  extremely  toxic  and 
hazardous  if  experienced  at  certain  levels 
of  concentration. 

My  bill,  therefore,  would  ban  the 
aerial  spraying  of  2,4,5-T  in  our  na- 
tional forests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill,  together 
with  an  e.vtremely  informative  article 
published  in  the  Nation  on  November  20. 
1976,  entitled  "Defoliant  2,4,5-T,  Eco- 
logical Russian  Roulette"  and  a  break- 
down of  those  national  forests  using 
2,4,5-T  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  938 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre:5entat::-es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prohibit  any 
aerial  spraying  within  the  national  forests 
using  the  chemical  known  as  2.4, 5-T  or  any 
other  chemical  containing  dioxin. 

(From  the  Nation,  Nov.  20.  1976 J 

Ecological  Russun  Roclette 

(By  R.  Douglas  Clark) 

Trlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid.  The  tongue 
works  its  way  through  the  words  like  a  rat 
through  a  maze.  Usually  called  2.4.5-T.  this 
acid  is  the  active  ingredient  in  hundreds  of 
different  herbicides.  Although  it  had  been 
sold  widely  in  the  United  States  since  the 
late  1940s.  2,4,5-T  first  attracted  public  at- 
tention in  the  late  1960s  for  its  use  In  Viet- 
nam— where  it  was  the  defoliant  spray  called 
Agent  Orange.*  Public  protest  forced  the 
military  to  discontinue  its  use  of  Agent 
Orange  in  1969.  Today  there  is  growing  pres- 
sure to  ban  2,4,5-T  In  this  country  as  well. 
2.4.5-T  belongs  to  a  group  of  compounds 
called  the  "phenoxy  herbicides,"  which  kill 
broad-leaf  plants  by  altering  their  growth 
processes.  Proponents  claim  that  they  are  a 
thorough  and  economical  means  of  eliminat- 
ing undesirable  vegetation.  Environmentalists 
arg\ie  that  this  Interference  destroys  the 
necessary  ecological  balance.  Moreover,  they 
fear  that  the  phenoxy  herbicides  affect  not 
only  broad-leaf  plants  but  permeate  entire 
ecosystems,  potentially  interfering  with  the 
growth  processes  of  all  living  things,  includ- 
ing people. 

Those  who  oppose  the  use  of  2.4.5-T  must 
fight  a  number  of  powerful  special-Interest 
groups.  Ranchers  spray  the  herbicide  on  their 
range  lands;  rice  farmers  and  timber  com- 
panies use  it  on  their  crops;  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  spray  thousands  of  acres  of  public 
forest  with  2.4, 5-T  each  year,  in  preparation 
for  commercial  logging  operations.  Perhaps 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  2,4,.5-T  are  its 
manufacturers,  especially  Dow  Chemical. 

Much  of  the  controversy  centers  on  another 
chemical,  called  TCDD  or  dioxin,  which  in- 
variably contaminates  2,4,6-T  in  the  manu- 
facturing process.  Dioxin  Is  extremely  toxic. 
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The  maximum  allowable  leve 
2.4. 5-T  Is  0.1  part  per  million, 
amount  Is  considered  dangeroifs 
ports.     (See    "Warning    from 
Poisoning  of  Italy"  by  Edith 
tion,  October  16.  | 

In    1970,   the   Department 
severely   restricted    the    use 
laminated  herbicides  In  the 
When  EPA  took  over  the  regi: 
cldes.  It  scheduled  a  public 
1974  to  consider  banning  those 
tirely.  The  hearings  were 
protest,  were  canceled  In  June 
ostensibly  to  await  further  test 

On  August  7.  1974,  the  Senate 
attempt  to  ban  Forest  Service 
A  few  days  after  the  Senators 
Diane  Courtney,  then  head  of 
Environmental  Research  Cente: 
fore  a  Senate  Commerce 
environment  that  dloxln  Is  by 
toxic  compound  known  to 
opinion,  2,4,5-T  "should  not 
way  at  all."  A  spokesman  for 
disagreed,  although  he  had 
Her  as  saying.  "You  can  Just 
yard  and  think  of  2,4,5-T  and 
wither." 

There   Is   little   agreement 
about  the  properties  of  dloxln 
is  highly  toxic  and  slow  to 
searchers  continue  to  experlmenjt 
Itor  a  few  sprayed  areas,  seekl 
a  number  of  questions. 

Does  dloxln  blo-accumulate? 
to  decompose,  it  remains  in 
sprayed  with  2,4,5-T  for  long 
contaminated  plants  and  water 
by  animals,  does  the  dloxln 
bodies  or  is  It  expelled?  If  It  Is 
It  accumulates  as  the  animal 
contaminated  food  or  water 
oxln   blo-accumulates,   It   rises 
In  the  food  chain  as  larger 
smaller  ones.  A  1973  study  ma 
by  the  American  Association  for 
ment  of  Science  found  dioxin 
from  areas  sprayed  with  Agent 
suggested  to  the  researchers 
was  both  blo-accumulatlng  and 
food  chain.  Also  in  1973,  the 
Imals  from  sprayed  areas  in  the 
and  found  dloxln  In  their 
ranging  from  9  to  397  parts  per 
accountably,  these  results  were 
only  recently — in  a  court 
suggests  that  the  EPA  has  beei. 
Important  data.  Still  more  receii 
revealed  that  it  had  found  dloxjn 
of  cattle  raised  on  range  lands 
2,4,5-T.  The  test  cattle  were 
human  consumption 

What  are  the  effects  of  dloxlr 
At  the  very  least,  it  can  cause 
This  has  been  proven  In 
ments  and.  tragically.  In  the 
tory  of  Vietnam.   It  Is  also 
dioxin  can  produce  mutations 
cer.    Brief   contact   can   cause 
longed  contact  is  lethal. 

There  are  other  Important 
answered   questions.   When 
compose,  does  it  break  down  In 
substances?  Do  plants  or  m 
the  soil   create   more   dloxln 
When    vegetation    sprayed 
burned  (as  It  often  is  In  foresis 
released  into  the  air? 

Public  concern  about  the 
has    grown    rapidly.    Citizens" 
formed  to  protest  the  use  of  2,4, 
herbicides.   People  are  asking 
nent  question:   is  it  worth  thi 
object  to  the  cavalier  attitude 
advocates.  As  one  writer 
nents   "tend   to  see  chemicals 
until   proven  guilty,  a  more 
approach  to  health  problems 
people  Involuntarily  Into  gulned 

People  have  begun  to  take 
public  protest  forced  the  Alaska 
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of  Highways  to  withdraw  its  application  to 
spray  2,4,5-T  along  its  rights-of-way,  despite 
strong  support  of  the  application  by  Dow 
Chemical.  Two  counties  in  Oregon  (Lane 
and  Lincoln)  have  stopped  using  2,4,5-T 
along  county  roadsides,  largely  because  of  a 
campaign  staged  by  Citizens  Against  Toxic 
Sprays. 

Those  who  wish  to  voice  a  complaint 
against  the  federal  government — unless  they 
are  content  with  mollifying  responses  from 
federal  agencies — must  go  to  court.  So  far 
most  of  the  litigation  has  centered  on  the 
Forest  Service,  although  the  BLM  also  uses 
2,4,5-T.  In  1975,  courts  In  three  states  (Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Arkansas)  ordered  the 
Forest  Service  to  halt  its  spraying  program 
until  it  complies  with  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Under  that  Act, 
any  federal  agency  which  initiates  a  project 
affecting  the  environment  must  prepare  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  de- 
tailing those  effects.  In  each  of  the  three 
states,  the  court  ruled  that  the  EIS  was  in- 
adequate— primarily  because  the  discussion 
of  the  properties  and  effects  of  dloxln  Ignored 
Important  data.  A  similar  suit  was  completed 
in  Oregon  on  August  24,  and  a  ruling  is  ex- 
pected soon. 

These  court  decisions  do  not  resolve  the 
issue,  but  only  suspend  it  until  the  Forest 
Service  revises  its  EISs.  A  law  court,  struc- 
tured to  resolve  more  clear-cut  issues,  may 
not  be  the  best  place  to  discuss  a  problem 
in  which  the  evidence  Is  contradictory  or 
still  forthcoming.  Legal  procedure  places  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  opponents  of  2,4,5-T 
(the  plaintiffs),  and  a  heavy  burden  it  is, 
since  irrefutable  proof  is  not  yet  possible. 
Unfortunately,  the  function  of  the  defend- 
ants is  not  to  listen  and  respond  reasonably 
but  to  refute  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
even  if  it  means  fudging  a  little,  every  argu- 
ment the  plaintiffs  offer.  Those  they  can't 
refute,  they  ignore.  Many  of  the  scientists 
who  testify  at  the  trials  are  little  better; 
they  might  be  more  candid  and  less  adamant 
about  their  own  Interpretation  of  the  data 
if  the  forum  Itelf  were  less  rigid  and  more 
conducive  to  sensible  talk. 

The  defendants  argue  that  dioxin  has  not 
been  proven  harmful  to  human  beings,  and 
In  a  strict  legal  sense,  that  is  so.  But  they 
also  argue  that,  despite  the  grim  possibili- 
ties, there  is  not  much  to  worry  about.  They 
claim  that  the  amounts  of  dloxln  released 
into  the  environment  are  so  minuscule  that 
there  is  virtually  no  danger.  As  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Forest  Service  suggested  In  his 
final  brief  In  the  Oregon  case,  "society  should 
accept  minimal  hazards  for  obvious  bene- 
fits. .  .  ."  Sadly,  the  hazards  seem  more  than 
minimal.  For  If  dioxin  does  bio-accumulate. 
If  it  is  mutagenic  or  carcinogenic,  then  the 
long-range  effects  could  be  catastrophic.  And 
the  "benefits"  are  far  from  obvious. 

The  ecosystem  does  not  benefit.  Herbicides 
destroy  Its  careful  balance.  In  the  awkward 
language  of  a  Forest  Service  EIS,  the  use  of 
herbicides  results  In  a  "simplification  of  the 
plant  community  ...  in  which  some  ecologi- 
cal niches  will  be  temporarily  vacant."  The 
animal  community  Is  also  endangered  by  the 
poison,  especially  birds,  small  mammals  and 
fish.  According  to  the  Forest  Service's  own 
regulations,  a  spray  plane  is  supposed  to 
leave  a  buffer  of  100  feet  on  either  side  of 
streams  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  water 
or  its  inhabitants.  Many  streams,  however, 
are  hidden  from  view  by  thick  vegetation  on 
either  side. 

Nearby  residents  do  not  benefit  either.  Her- 
bicides applied  from  a  spray  plane  may  drift 
as  much  as  15  miles  from  the  target  area, 
killing  garden  plants,  causing  Illness,  and 
even  having  teratogenic  effects  on  pregnant 
livestock.  If  the  plants,  animals  and  people 
who  live  in  or  near  sprayed  areas  do  not 
benefit,  who  does? 

Those  who  benefit  most  are  the  "power 
elite"  of  the  game:  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers, the  timber  Industry,  the  agribusiness- 


men,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM.  Busi- 
ness, of  course,  is  In  it  for  the  money;  it  rec- 
ognizes no  moral  contingencies.  The  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  fill  that  void  by  regulat- 
ing commerce;  this  includes  registering 
chemicals  and  banning  them  when  necessary, 
since  industry  certainly  will  not  do  that  for 
Itself.  But  when  federal  agencies  act  In  col- 
lusion with  industry,  who  is  left  to  protect 
the  public  interest?  Only  the  lowly  EPA  is 
left,  a  David  without  a  sling,  standing  in  awe 
of  politics,  litigation  and  pressure  groups. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  chemical  Is 
registered  with  the  EPA  does  not  make  it 
safe.  As  one  conservationist  explained, 
"There  isn't  enough  time,  money  or  people 
to  review  the  products  adequately;  many 
Important  tests  are  not  performed;  inade- 
quate safety  data  are  obtained;  there  is  too 
much  reliance  on  Industry  data;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  too  often  Is  left  with  EPA." 
Thus,  the  mere  registration  of  a  chemical 
should  not  absolve  all  others  from  responsi- 
bility. The  Oregon  plaintiffs  noted,  "EPA's 
registration  is  federal  permission,  not  a  fed- 
eral prescription,  for  use."  This  month,  2,  4, 
5-T  comes  up  for  re-registratlon.  One  may 
hope  that  the  EPA  v/ill  respond  to  public 
concern  rather  than  to  the  pressure  of  the 
big  "interests." 

For  the  most  part,  the  press  has  overlooked 
or  avoided  the  2.4,5-T  controversy.  With  a  few 
exceptions — notably  Daniel  Zwerdling's  ar- 
ticle in  The  Washington  Post  (January  25)  — 
the  major  media  have  not  reflected  the  pub- 
lic's concern.  This  may  be  blamed  partly  on 
Watergate.  In  June  1974,  when  the  EPA  hear- 
ings on  dioxin  were  canceled,  Watergate  was 
by  far  the  biggest  news  story.  It  was  on 
August  9  that  Dr.  Courtney  testified  that 
dioxin  is  by  "far  the  most  toxic  compound 
known  to  mankind."  That  was  the  day  on 
which  Nixon  resigned. 

But  Watergate  no  longer  dominates  the 
news.  Yet  in  the  face  of  growing  public 
concern  over  the  past  two  years — expressed 
by  citizen  protest  and  court  action — the 
media  have  remained  unaccountably  mute. 
A  recent  Issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(April)  features  a  30,000-word  article  by 
Thomas  Griffith  on  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
discusses  several  environmental  issues  but 
does  not  even  mention  herbicides,  though 
2,4,5-T  has  become  an  Important  issue  In  the 
region. 

Ultimately,  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  Is  only  a 
symptom  of  a  larger  problem — ovir  reverence 
for  technology.  We  spray  2,4,5-T  for  much 
the  same  reason  that  we  go  to  the  moon: 
because  It's  there.  Thus,  the  Forest  Service 
Justifies  spraying  in  public  recreation  areas 
because  it  decreases  the  "hazard  of  poison 
oak."  The  reaction  of  one  critic:  "It  sesms 
highly  dubious  to  me  to  substitute  an  in- 
visible, unidentifiable  poison  for  a  visible 
and  Identifiable  poison."  Incredibly,  timber 
companies  seem  to  value  technology  even 
more  than  money.  One  study  showed  that  In 
a  forest  sprayed  with  2,4,5-'r  there  was  "vis- 
ible damage  to  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
'crop'  (Douglas  fir,  hemlock  and  spruce)," 
and  that  the  spray  treatments  actually  re- 
tarded their  growth. 

At  a  deeper  level  of  the  American  psyche, 
the  view  is  even  more  disturbing.  For  what- 
ever reasons,  Americans  seem  to  enjoy  taking 
risks,  and  the  higher  the  stakes  the  better. 
We  also  seem  to  enjoy  controlling  nature  for 
the  vaunted  goal  of  "progress,"  whether  it 
means  destroying  buffalo  with  bullets,  de- 
stroying rivers  with  dams,  or  destroying  for- 
ests with  sprays.  The  environment  is  the 
final  frontier,  more  accessible  than  the  moon, 
more  easily  justified  than  war. 

FOOTNOTE 

•The  Air  Force  still  owns  2.3  million  gal- 
lons of  the  poison,  estimated  to  be  worth  up 
to  $100  million.  Most  of  It  is  being  stored  on 
Johnston  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the 
remainder  is  In  Gulfport,  Miss.  At  first,  the 
Air  Force  Intended  to  dispose  of  the  stock  by 
burning  it  at  two  domestic  sites,  later  amend- 
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ed  to  a  "remote  site"  outside  the  United 
States.  For  a  while  there  was  talk  of  selling 
a  dilution  of  it  to  certain  South  American 
countries  for  agricultural  use.  The  State 
Department  will  not  allow  this  until  the 
diluted  herbicide  is  approved  for  commercial 
use  in  the  United  States.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  approval  has  not  yet 
been  granted,  but  it  has  been  urged  by  The 
New  York  Times  as  well  as  the  Air  Force. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS  USING  2,4,5-T  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


State  and  national  forest 


Ground      Aerial 
treatment  treatment 


Arkansas:  Ouachita x 

California: 

Eldorado , x 

Klamath y 

lessen X 

Plumas X 

Sequoia '.'.'.'".'.'  X 

Shasta-Trinity "'  x 

Six-Rivers '.'.'.'.'.'.  X 

Tahoe "  x 

Colorado:  San  Juan x 

Idaho: 

Boise X 

Clearwater x 

Tatghee x 

Illinois:  Shawnee x 

Indiana  and  Ohio:  Wayne-Hoosier x 

Kentucky;  Daniel  Boone x 

Maine    and    New    Hampshire:    White 

Mountain x 

Michigan: 

Huron-Manistee x 

Ottawa X 

Minnesota:  Chippewa x 

Mississippi:  National  forests x 

Missouri:  Mark  Twain x 

North  Carolina:  National  forests x 

Oregon: 

Deschutes x 

Fremjnt x 

Mf.  Hood X 

Rogue  River x 

Siskiyou X 

Siuslaw X 

Umpqua x 

Wallowa-Whitman x 

Willamette x 

Winema x 

Puerto  Rico;  Caribbean x 

South  Carolina;  National  forests x 

Tennessee:  Cherokee y 

Utah:  Manti-LaSal X 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia:  George  Wash- 
ington   X 

Virginia:  Jefferson X 

Washington: 

Gifford  Pinchot X 

Mt.  Bakei-Snoqualmie x 

Wenatchee X 

Colville X 

Olympic ;... X 

West  Virginia:  Monongahela X 


ByMr.BAYH: 
S.  939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  worker  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  in  order  to  provide 
that  workers  may  be  covered  under  cer- 
tification of  eligibility  to  apply  for  such 
assistance  if  they  are  totally  or  partially 
separated  from  adversely  affected  em- 
ployment within  2  years  before  the  date 
of  the  petition  for  such  certification:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  remedy 
some  very  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
trade  readjustment  assistance  program 
provided  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  act  states  that  a 
worker  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  only 
if  a  petition  is  filed  on  his  behalf  within 
1  year  of  the  date  he  was  separated  from 
employment.  The  legislation  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  makes  three  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  present  program. 


The  1-year  limitation  on  eligibility  has 
caused  thousands  of  workers  to  be  denied 
benefits  to  which  they  were  otherwise 
entitled.  My  legislation  will  remedy  this 
by  providing  a  2-year  period  of  eligibil- 
ity. Lack  of  knowledge  about  the  trade 
readjustment  assistance  program,  spar- 
sity  of  information  about  the  cause  of 
layoffs,  and  a  simple  unavailability  of 
trade  data  to  justify  a  claim  necessitate 
this  change  in  present  law. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  makes 
this  change  retroactive  to  the  start  of 
the  program  in  order  to  provide  benefits 
to  those  who  are  presently  ineligible  be- 
cause of  the  1-year  eligibility  status.  In 
addition,  section  2(b)  provides  that  ben- 


in  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  list  of  com- 
panies affected  by  this  bill  be  printed  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
legislation  be  likewise  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  223 

(b)(1)   of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 


efits  already  paid  will  not  have  to  be    2273(b)  (i),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
recomputed  because  of  a  change  In  certi- 
fication resulting  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  two  extremely  impor- 
tant trade  cases  affecting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  resolved  through  the 
"escape  clause"  provision  of  the  Trade 
Act.  Both  of  these  Issues  vitally  impact 
the  people  in  Indiana.  Today  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  will 
vote  to  determine  whether  television  re- 
ceivers are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  Industry.  If  such 
a  finding  is  made,  the  Commission  will 
vote  on  March  10  to  determine  appro- 
priate remedy.  On  February  8  the  USITC 
did  find  nonrubber  footwear  imports  to 
cause  serious  Injury  to  U.S.  footwear 
manufacturers  who  employed  163.000 
workers  In  1975.  The  remedy  recom- 
mended here  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission is  a  variable-rate  tariff. 

My  constituents  have  already  felt  the 
Impacts  of  the  rising  tide  of  these  and 
other  imports.  Plants  in  Shelbyville, 
Muncie,  and  Columbus  have  closed  as  a 
result  of  the  flood  of  color  television  im- 
ports. The  footwear  problem  has  caused 
layoffs  in  such  places  as  Salem.  Ind.. 
where  the  Bata  Shoe  Co.  is  located. 

Nor  is  this  problem  confined  to  these 
industries  alone  as  the  workers  at  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  in  New  Castle,  Jay  Gar- 
ment in  Portland,  and  Warner  Gear  of 
Muncie  know  all  too  well.  My  House  col- 
league, Congressman  Phil  Sharp,  intro- 
duced legislation  on  March  3  improving 
the  present  program  and,  in  his  district 
alone,  the  legislation  could  provide  ret- 
roactive benefits  to  some  1,000  workers 
In  th-  area. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  severe  winter 
and  fuel  shortage  adding  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  we  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  be  sure  that  laws  which  are  de- 
signed to  provide  maximum  benefits  to 
those  workers  involuntarily  idled  really 
work. 


We  might  remember  that  one  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  President  by  the 
USITC  with  regard  to  footwear  imports 
was  adjustment  assistance.  Unfortunate- 
ly, present  restrictions  might  very  well 
p  3vent  a  number  of  workers  from  receiv- 
ing the  special  unemployment  and  train- 
ing benefits  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  unless  we  act  quickly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  by  enacting  these  necessary  changes 


year"    and   inserting   In    lieu   thereof   "two 
years". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
April  3,  1975. 

(b)  Section  223(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1974  (as  added  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  worker  certified  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  such  Act  on  the  basU  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  under  section  221  of  such  Act  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Companies  Affected  bt  TAA  Amendment 

ALABAMA 

Alatex  Inc.,  Brantley. 

Alatex  Inc.,  Andalusia. 

Alatex  Inc.,  Troy. 

Vulcan  Rivet  and  Bolt  Co.,  Birmingham. 

The  Lamson  and  Sessions  Co.,  Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS 

Ed  White  Junior  Shoe  Company,  Paragould. 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  Plggott. 
International  Shoe  Company,  Conway. 
Hercules  Trouser  Co.,  Inc.,  Pordyce. 

ARIZONA 

Motorola  Incorporated,  Phoenix  and  Mesa. 

CALIFORNIA 

Cobblers,  Inc..  Culver  City. 

Ratner  Clothes  Corp.,  Dlv.  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Divisions,  Chula  Vista. 

Russell,  Burdsall  and  Ward,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

RCA  Corporation,  Los  Angeles. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  San  Jose. 

Rohr  Industries,  Inc.,  Riverside. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  San  Jose. 

CONNECTICUT 

International  Silver  Co.,  Merlden. 

Ancheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation,  Wall- 
Ingford. 

Carpenter  Technology  Corporation,  Bridge- 
port. 

CEORCIA 

RCA  Corporation,  Atlanta. 
Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  Amerlcus. 
Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  Ashburn. 
Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  Jesup. 

ILLINOIS 

Brown  Shoe  Co.,  Murphysboro. 
Brown  Shoe  Co.,  SuUlvun. 
Ludlow  lYpograph  Co.,  Chicago. 
Motorola  Inc.,  Quincy. 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx.,  Rock  Island. 
The  Lamson  and  Sessions  Co..  Chicago. 
ITT  Harper,  Dlv.   Of  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corp.,  Morton  Orove. 
U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  Waukegan. 

INDIANA 

The  U.S.  Shoe  Corp.,  CrothersTille. 
Sarkes  Tarzian  Inc.,  Bloomington  St  Jasper 
(also  Brownsville,  Tex.) . 
Warner  Gear  Company,  Muncie. 
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Jay  Oarment  Company,  Portland. 

Frederick  H.  Burnham  dpove,  Michigan 
City. 

Albert  Olvens,  East  Chicago 

Arthur  Winer,  Inc.,  Gary. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Coife.,  New  Castle. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Larfan  Bolt  Plant, 
East  Chicago. 

IOWA 

Falrchild  Glove  Company,  Ptlrfleld. 
Falrchlld  Glove  Company,  Banapart. 

LOtnSIANA 

Thermatomlc  Carbon  Co.,  Sierllngton. 
Haspel  Bros.  Inc.,  New  Orleans 

MAINE 

Station  Street  Corp.,  Blddle<ord. 

MARYLAND 

A.  Brash  and  Sons  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Co.,  1  laltlmore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bei  Iford. 


Ne  V 


Bedford, 
inc.,  New  Bed- 


,A|;, 


awam. 

River. 
IJompany,  New 


1  'all : 


St. 


Cllftex  Corporation,  New 

Dartmouth  Clothing  Co 

Cape  Cod  Sportswear  Co., 
ford. 

Lee  White  Marble  Co.,  Lee 

Teledyne  Vasco  Company 

MarlUnda  Sportswear.  Inc 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Bedford. 

C.  F.  Hathaway,  Inc.,  Lowell 

Nyanza.  Inc.,  Ashland. 

Deerflcld  Manufacturing  Cof'poratlon,  New 
Bedford. 

MICHIGAN 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Warre  i 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Warre  i 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Wood  Haven. 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Utlca 

Ford  Motor  Company,  Dearbi  irn 

M.  T.  Shaw  Inc.,  Coldwater. 

Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  CoJ,  Warren. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Haspel  Incorporated,  Tyler  to  (vn 

MISSOURI 

Town  and  Country  Shoes,  Setialla 
Fairfax  Mfg.  Co.,  Mound  City 
International  Shoe  Co.,  St.  C 
Brown  Shoe  Company,  Bernl  i 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Brown    Shoe     Company 
Louis. 

Brown  Shoe  Co..  Fredrlcktowki 
Cardozo  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Kans^ 
The  U.S.  Shoe  Corporation 
Brunham-Edlna  Mig.  Co., 
Midwest  Footwear,  Sullivan 

MONTANA 

The  Anaconda  Company,  Bu^e. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Hudson  Pants  Co.,  Inc.,  Jerset  City. 
Hilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Linden. 
William  B.  Kessler  Inc.,  Hamfeionton. 
Clifton  Clothing  Co.,  Walling  ton. 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Metuc  len. 
Frank  Saltz  and  Sons  Inc.,  Pi  ssalc. 
M.  Ehrenberg  Sons,  Inc.,  Pastlc 
Victor  Roberts.  Inc.,  Passaic. 
Modern  Junior,  Matewan. 

OHIO 

The  U.S.  Shoe  Corp..  Columbis 
Harris  Corporation,  Clevelan  ! 
International  Harvester  Co., !  ihadyside. 
International  Harvester  Co..  ilprlngfleld. 
General  Motors  Corp..  Lordstpwn 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Lima 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Wal 
Production  Molded  Plastic 
The  Lamson  tc  Sessions 
The  Lamson  &  Sessions 
land. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  0anton 
Republic  Steel  Corporation. 
Russell  Burdsall  &  Ward  Inc 
Hercules  Trouser  Co.,  Inc 
Hercules  Trouser  Co.,  Inc 
Hercules  Trouser  Co.,  Inc.,  Hlllsboro. 
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air. 


St.  Louis. 
Vlarebouse, 


City. 
MarionvlUe. 
Ed  Lna. 


Hills. 
Alliance. 
Compjany,  Kent. 

Cleve- 


Coi  npany. 


Massillon. 
Menton. 
Willston. 
Ml  ,nchester. 


Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  Youngstown. 

GTE  Sylvanla,  Inc.,  Ottawa. 

Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  Louisville. 

Advance  Mfg.  Corp.,  Cleveland. 

Dana  Corporation,  Spicer  Transmission 
Division,  Toledo. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Union  Drawn  Divi- 
sion. 

Satralloy,  Inc.,  SteubenvlUe. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Teplick  Clothers,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Maimon  &  Sons  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Majestic  Sweater  Mills,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

DeLuca  Sportswear,  Philadelphia. 

PvUton  Clothes  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Puritan  Company,  Lansdale. 

GTE  Sylvanla,  Inc.,  Altoona. 

Quality  Components,  St.  Marys. 

Universal -Cyclops  Specialty  Steel  Com- 
pany, BridgevlUe. 

Teledyne  Vasco,  East  Latrobe. 

GTE  Sylvanla,  Inc.,  Emporium. 

Bristol  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Cornwells 
Heights. 

Jay  Knitwear  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Inc.,  CorapolU. 

Rubber  Corporation  of  Penn. 

Armco  Steel  Corporation.  Butler  Works, 
Steel  Division,  Butler. 

Jessop  Steel  Company,  Washington. 

Carpenter  Technology,  Reading. 

Greenville  Tub  Corp.,  Greenville. 

Crucible  Inc.  Colt  Industries;  Midland. 

D.  Seidman's  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
Teledyne  Vasco,  Monaca. 
Washington  Steel  Corporation,  Houston. 
Pnee  Footwear  Company,  Nanticoke. 
Victory  Clothes  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Modern   Slack  Creations  Inc.,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Northhampton  Pants  Company,  Easton. 

Strongwear  Pants  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton. 

Strongwear  Slack  Inc.,  Easton. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  Brecken- 
ridge. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  West 
Leechburg. 

Continental  Copper,  Lower  Burrel. 

Norvelt  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  Norvelt. 

Empire  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Elizabeth  town. 

Galeton  Production  Co.,  Galeton. 

Modulus  Corporation,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Teledyne  Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel,  Monaca. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Lebanon. 

MLM  Sportswear  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

William  Haskell  Mfg.  Co.,  Pawtucket. 
Crown  Clothing  Co.,  Vlneland. 
RCA  Corporation,  Cherry  Hill. 
RCA  Corporation,  Deptford. 
Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  Union. 
Chico  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.,  Elizabeth. 
Mirando  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc.,  Elizabeth. 
Sweda  International,  Clifton. 
Stylecraf  t  Clothing  Co.,  West  Orange. 
New  Jersey  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.,  Clifton. 
Consolidated  Pants,  Inc.,  Hammonton. 

NEW    YORK 

Bergman  Tool  Mfg.  Co.  Inc..  Buffalo. 

Andrew  Pallack  &  Co.  Inc.  and  Bruce  Ram- 
sey Division,   New   York. 

Eagle  Clothes  and  Solbod,  Inc.,  Brooklyn 
and  New  York. 

Primo  Coat  Corp.,  New  York. 

Imperial  Pants  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Hy-Grade  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.  tc  Hy-Grade 
Coat  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Eagle  Pants  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Catania  Clothing  Corp.,  New  York. 

E.  Bonelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Brookfleld  Clothes  Inc.,  Long  Island  City. 
M.  Kopp  Inc.,  New  York. 
Saint  Laurie  Limited,  New  York. 
Harry  Irwin,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Ambassador  Clothes  Inc.,  New  York. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp..  Dunkirk. 
Gulant  &  Maslin,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
Pine  Craft  Coat  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 


Moda  Contracting  Corp.,  New  York. 

Sidmar  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Vlcale-Catanla  Clothing  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Shop  Contracting  Corp.,  Long  Island  City. 

Manhattan  Coat  Co.,  New  York. 

M'Sieur  Slacks,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Albex  Contractors  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Tonawanda. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  Massena. 

Ben  Shapiro  Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Bond  Stores,  Inc.,  Rochester. 

Gobar  Footwear  Inc.,  Mlddletown. 

Hickey  Freeman  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester. 

Pownes  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Amsterdam. 

Sussex  Clothes  Ltd.,  New  York. 

Weiss  Marble  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Mac  Originals  Company.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Crucible  Inc.  Colt  Industries,  Syracuse. 

Splendorform  Brassiere  Company,  New 
York. 

Lady  Marlene  Inc..  New  York. 

Youthcraft  Foundations  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

Anita  Foundations,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Do  -  All  Brassiere  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

L  &  W  Brassiere  Co.,  Inc.  New  York. 

Melton  Shirt  Co.,  Inc.,  Batavla. 

Tara  Hall  Clothes,,  New  York. 

Alamo  Accessories,  Inc., 

Dame  Belt  Company  Inc.,  New  York. 

Marshall  Ray  Corp.,  Troy. 

Ambroson  Gloves  Inc..  Gloversvllle. 

Joseph  Perrella,  Inc.,  Gloversvllle. 

General  Electric  Company,  Liverpool. 

Cluett  Peabody  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Rud-Shaw  Clothing  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Wallace   Murphey   Corp.,    Simmons   Steel 
Div.,  Lockport. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Comp.,  Utlca. 

Washburn  Wire  Co.,  New  York. 

Excellent  Bag  Corp., 

Dlrzls  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Southern  Screw  Co.,  StatesvUle. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  Winnsboro. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxvllle  Glove  Co.,  Knoxvllle. 
E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Inc.,  Covington. 
Jay  Garment  Co.,  Clarksvllle. 
Sarkes    Tarzian    Inc.,    Brownsville.    (Also 
Bloomington  &  Indiana) 

TEXAS 

Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Houston. 

VIRGINIA 

E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Chesapeake. 

WISCONSIN 

Leverenz  Shoe  Co.,  Sheboygan. 
Allen  Bradley  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Weinbrenner  Shoe  Company,  Antigo. 
Allls-Chalmers  Corporation,  West  Allls, 
Apex  Glove  Company  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Dynamic  International  Corporation,  Lajas. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH   'for  himself,  Mr. 
Aeourezk,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,   Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Leahy. 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  under  part  B  of  medicare  for 
routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests  for  the 
diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Abourezk,  Clark,  Gravel,  Hum- 
phrey, McGovERN,  McIntyre,  Matsu- 
naga, Percy,  Randolph,  Williams,  Bump- 
ers, Leahy,  Javits,  and  Cranston  join  me 
in  reintroducing  legislation  first  intro- 


duced in  1975  which  provides  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  medicare  for  routine 
exfoliative  aptology  tests  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  uterine  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  cancer,  the  abnormal 
multiplication  of  cells,  encompasses  a 
broad  range  of  clinically  distinct  diseases. 
If  it  were  only  one  disease  we  could  hope 
to  consolidate  our  allied  medical  knowl- 
edge in  pushing  for  cancer's  eradication. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  that  simple.  The 
multiplicity  of  cancers  compounds  the 
complexity  of  finding  the  key  to  cure. 

It  is  estimated  that  53  million  people 
now  alive  in  the  United  States  will  have 
cancer  and  35  million  people  will  die  from 
it  unless  new  methods  of  prevention, 
treatments,  or  cure  are  found.  Cancer 
kills  one  man,  woman,  or  child  every  2 
minutes.  More  than  half  of  all  cancer 
deaths  are  from  people  over  the  age  of  65. 
These  cold  cruel  statistics  fail  to  include 
the  cost  of  human  suffering  of  the  vic- 
tims, their  relatives  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  reveal  the 
grim  fact  that  in  1974  there  were  46,000 
new  cases  of  uterine  cancer  alone.  Over 
11,000  of  these  patients  died.  The  most 
prevalent  form  of  uterine  cancer  is  can- 
cer of  the  cervix.  Of  the  11,000  terminal 
uterine  cases,  more  than  7,800  had  can- 
cer of  the  cervix. 

One  of  the  truly  great  tragedies  of 
uterine  cancer  is  that  it  would  very 
rarely  prove  fatal  if  it  were  discovered 
early  rather  than  after  Invasive  develop- 
ment. When  discovered  at  its  earliest 
stage,  carcinoma-in-situ,  uterine  cancer, 
is  just  about  100  percent  curable. 

Unlike  other  virulent  types  of  cancer, 
cervical  cancer  which  is  treated  and  ar- 
rested at  its  nascent  stage  is  highly  un- 
likely to  recur  in  later  years.  The  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  tells  us  that  a  woman 
who  is  discovered  to  have  early  cervical 
cancer  is  expected  to  live  just  about  as 
long  as  women  in  her  age  group  who  have 
not  had  this  type  of  cancer,  provided  they 
have  undergone  appropriate  medical 
treatment.  Survival  rates  are  predomi- 
nately a  reflection  of  the  stage  at  which 
uterine  cancer  is  found.  If  the  cancer  is 
not  recognized  until  it  is  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  survival  rates  of  women 
affected  with  It  decrease  each  year,  even 
after  undergoing  appropriate  biomedical 
tests  and  treatments. 

Given  a  disease  that  has  such  a  good 
prognosis  at  its  earliest  stage  and  is  so 
difficult  to  cure  later,  it  seems  that  a  full- 
scale  effort  would  be  in  effect  to  discover 
a  simple  diagnostic  test  to  uncover  cervi- 
cal cancer  as  early  as  possible  and  to  get 
every  adult  woman  in  this  country  to 
take  this  test  as  often  as  the  medical 
profession  thinks  is  necessary.  If  this 
were  the  case,  we  could  insure  that  every 
single  case  of  cervical  cancer  discovered 
will  be  at  the  earliest  stage  where  it  is 
more  easily  curable. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  real  news 
to  announce  that  we  have  discovered 
such  a  diagnostic  test. 

The  test  I  refer  to  is  the  well  known 
Pap  smear,  invented  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  N.  Papanicolaou  two  decades  ago. 
The  test  is  simple,  requires  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  the  patient's  time,  is  painless, 
and  inexpensive.  Fourteen  years  ago  Dr. 


C.  J.  Limd,  writing  in  the  January  1961 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  said : 

The  epitaph  for  cervical  cancer  has  been 
Inscribed.  The  methods  and  techniques  are 
available  to  destroy  It.  The  date  of  death  re- 
mains unwritten  in  the  hands  of  the  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  their  patients. 

Yet,  since  that  optimistic  statement 
was  written  almost  14  years  ago,  approxi- 
mately 182,000  women  in  this  country 
have  died  of  cervical  cancer.  Their  dates 
of  death  were  written  before  the  date  of 
death  on  cervical  cancer  because  we  have 
not  made  the  decision  to  somehow  get 
each  and  every  woman  in  this  country 
to  take  this  test  on  a  semiannual  basis. 

Despite  efforts  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  public  health  groups  there 
are  still  substantial  numbers  of  women 
who  have  never  taken  a  Pap  test  in  their 
lives,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  one  at  the 
recommended  interval  of  once  a  year  for 
women  under  35  and  twice  yearly  for 
those  over  35  or  those  who  are  presently 
ingesting  birth  control  substances. 

Medical  researchers  have  identified 
specific  groups  of  women  who  are  less 
likely  than  others  to  have  this  test  done. 
These  groups  are  older  women,  under- 
educated  women,  and  low-income 
women.  An  ACS  study  showed  that  while 

59  percent  of  women  in  a  family  income 
bracket  above  $7,000  had  a  Pap  test,  only 
32  percent  of  those  with  income  under 
$3,000  had. 

Thus,  the  tremendous  advances  in  con- 
trol of  cervical  cancer  over  the  last  two 
decades  insofar  as  they  depend  on  the 
Pap  test,  have  been  mainly  among  young 
and  better  educated  women  whom  we  are 
more  likely  to  reach  with  public  educa- 
tion programs  and  who  are  more  likely 
to  realize  the  tremendous  benefits  of 
taking  this  regularly.  Particularly  among 
the  elderly,  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  mes- 
sage across. 

In  one  comprehensive  study  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  "Cancer  of  the 
Cervix  in  Connecticut,"  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
W.  Christine  and  her  colleagues,  re- 
ported in  Connecticut  Medicine  of  De- 
cember of  1972,  it  was  found  that  while 
approximately  40  percent  of  women  in 
the  20  to  29  age  group  had  received  a 
Pap  smear,  only  9  percent  of  women  over 

60  had  done  so.  Yet,  it  is  in  this  older 
group  that  the  mortality  rate  due  to 
cervical  cancer  is  highest. 

This  is  at  least  partially  because  a 
cancer  discovered  in  an  older  woman  is 
more  likely  to  be  at  a  later  stage  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  older  woman  is  un- 
likely to  have  had  the  simple  test  which 
would  have  discovered  the  disease  when 
It  was  curable.  It  means  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  the 
more  widespread  use  of  the  Pap  test 
among  women  in  the  older  age  group. 

Mr.  President,  eventually  I  would  hope 
that  this  test  will  be  available  free  of 
charge  on  a  walk-in  basis  to  every 
woman  in  this  country.  In  the  meantime, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  make  a  start  in 
this  direction.  I  believe  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  does  this  and  more.  We 
have  a  vehicle  to  encourage  women  to 
take  Pap  tests,  and  that  is  the  medi- 
care program.  The  medicare  program  is, 
of  course,  restricted  to  the  disabled  and 


those  in  the  older  age  grouiJS.  But  since 
it  Is  older  women  who  are  least  likely  to 
take  the  Pap  test,  the  medicare  program 
is  a  natural  place  to  begin.  If  the  medi- 
care program  were  to  cover  the  Pap  test 
as  part  of  the  coverage  of  diagnostic 
laboratory  tests,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  could  raise  dramatically 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  older 
age  groups  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  take  this  test. 

The  only  reason  I  can  discover  why 
this  test  is  not  now  covered  Is  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  medicare  program  of 
routine  physical  checkups.  But  a  test 
to  discover  uterine  cancer  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  as  a  routine 
checkup.  A  woman  has  no  way  to  observe 
her  uterus,  to  check  herself  on  whether 
there  is  possibly  something  wrong  with 
it,  until  it  is  too  late.  The  early  stages 
of  this  disease  are  not  painful  and  fre- 
quently present  no  physical  symptoms 
which  would  cause  a  woman  to  have  a 
complaint  and  go  to  her  doctor  for  this 
complaint.  If  we  wait  for  this  complaint 
to  develop — in  which  case  the  Pap  smear 
would  be  covered  by  medicare  because 
it  would  then  be  nonroutine — it  may 
very  well  be  too  late  for  this  woman  to 
be  in  the  group  which  can  expect  to  be 
completely  cured  of  this  disease. 

What  we  need  is  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  have  this  test  done  on  a  routine 
basis.  The  Congress  has  frequently  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  general  pre- 
ventive health  care.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation is  another  effort  in  this  direction. 
Preventive  medicine  makes  particularly 
good  sense  in  an  area  such  as  uterine 
cancer  where  there  is  little  possibility  of 
a  disease  being  discovered  in  a  curable 
stage  when  one  waits  for  symptoms  to 
develop. 

The  Connecticut  study  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  documents  very  clearly  the 
need  for  a  preventive  approach  to  uterine 
cancer  through  the  routine  application 
of  diagnostic  tests.  In  the  oldest  group 
of  women  studied  in  the  Connecticut  re- 
port— age  50  and  over — who  would  be 
most  comparable  to  the  women  enrolled 
in  the  medicare  program,  60  percent  of 
the  cases  of  early  cervical  cancer — can- 
cer in  situ  or  stage  0 — were  discovered 
on  strictly  routiiie  office  calls  or  calls  in- 
volving a  nongynecological  complaint. 
The  remaining  40  percent  of  the  cases 
of  early  cervical  cancer  were  discovered 
after  the  woman  made  gynecological 
complaint.  In  strong  contrast,  85  percent 
of  advanced  stage  cervical  cancer  wsus 
diagnosed  after  a  specific  complaint  was 
made. 

Only  15  percent  of  the  cases  of  ad- 
vanced cervical  cancer  were  discovered 
through  examinations  which  were  strict- 
ly routine  or  initiated  after  a  nongyne- 
cological complaint.  Of  the  women  over 
age  50  who  ultimately  proved  to  have 
cervical  cancer  and  waited  until  they  had 
a  gynecological  complaint  to  have  the 
Pap  test  taken,  88  percent  already  had 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  when  cure 
is  most  difficult.  Of  the  women  in  this 
age  group  who  ultimately  proved  to  have 
cervical  cancer  but  who  took  the  Pap 
test  on  a  routine  basis,  only  46  percent 
had  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  54  percent  had  the  earliest  stage  of 
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the  disease  which  Is  almost  ilways  cur- 
able. These  data  make  crysta  1  clear  that 
if  we  are  to  find  cervical  cane  ers  in  their 
early  stages,  we  must  rely  on  routine  use 
of  the  Pap  test  rather  than  wait  until 
symptoms  are  felt.  K  we  wa  t  for  com- 
plaints to  develop,  we  are  ^i^aiting  too 
long  to  expect  that  the  cases  of  cervical 
cancer  which  are  discovered  v>  ill  be  in  the 
early  curable  stages. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senate  rs  may  feel 
that  this  amendment  would  provide 
services  to  people  who  are  n<it  in  finan- 
cial need  and  who  could  ve-y  well  af- 
ford to  pay  for  these  tests  themselves. 
Since  the  Pap  test  is  not  ai  expensive 
one.  at  the  same  time  that  t^e  program 
would  not  be  prohibitive  fori  the  medi- 
care program  to  undertake,]  some  may 
feel  that  it  is  also  not  proliibitive  for 
individuals  to  pay  for  it  them  selves.  This 
is  not  an  unreasonable  argument.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  a  good  bargain  tc  be  able  to 
pay  $12  twice  a  year  for  a  tes(  that  could 
diagnose  a  cancer  when  it  is  just  about 
100  percent  curable  instead  of  skipping 
this  test  and  taking  the  ris:  that  one 
will  not  discover  a  cancer  at  that  stage 
but  that  it  might  show  up  later  when 
the  chances  of  cure  are  m  ich  less.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  bargaii  t  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  millions  of  women  who 
take  this  test  religiously  on(e  or  twice 
a  year  also  think  it  is  a  greit  bargain. 
The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  not  only 
that  many  of  our  elderly  are  also  poor, 
but  more  importantly  that  many  of  our 
elderly  women  do  not  know  about  this 
test,  or  do  not  realize  its  importance. 

Thus,  they  do  not  avail  th(!mselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  getting  this  tremen- 
dous bargain.  As  I  mentioiied  before, 
every  study  that  I  have  seeni  of  the  use 
of  the  Pap  test  has  shown  I  that  most 
tests  are  performed  on  yoiiig  women 
and  that  elderly  women  are  ieast  likely 
to  have  this  test  done.  All  tiis  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  deaths  from  invasive 
uterine  cancer  are  highest  ampng  elderly 
women.  1 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  concern  is 
that  we  find  a  way  to  encourage  the  use 
of  this  test,  hopefully  among  kll  women, 
but  at  the  very  least  among  our  aged 
citizens  who  are  least  likelr  to  know 
about  it,  and  to  whom  we  h«  ve  made  a 
national  commitment  througl  i  medicare, 
of  assisting  with  their  health  problems. 

What  I  would  hope  is  that  every  time 
a  medicare  recipient  goes  to  a  doctor's 
ofBce,  a  clinic,  or  a  hospital,  regardless 
of  the  reason  she  is  there,  the  doctor 
who  attends  her  knowing  thit  the  Pap 
smear  is  covered  by  medicare,  will  in- 
quire whether  she  has  had  Ibis  test  in 
the  last  6  months,  and  if  not,  would  en- 
courage her  to  have  one  done .  For  every 
doctor  that  is  successful  in  tiat  regard, 
Mr.  President,  and  causes  uslto  spend  a 
few  dollars  from  the  medicare  program 
to  pay  for  that  test,  we  will  bej  saving  the 
Federal  Government  and  thi  people  of 
this  country  thousands  of  J  dollars  in 
what  they  would  eventually  nave  to  pay 
out  for  treatment  of  advanced  cases  of 
cervical  cancer.  This  is  true, ;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  programs  for  elderly  diag- 
nosis and  prevention  of  utei^e  cancer 
are  among  the  most  cost-efffcctive  pro- 
grams in  the  cancer  area. 


Furthermore,  knowing  that  the  test  is 
covered  by  medicare  will  encourage 
women  to  go  to  their  doctor  to  get  it,  even 
if  they  are  feeling  fine  and  would  not 
otherwise  go.  This  has  a  secondary  ben- 
efit, too.  Mr.  President,  because  many 
doctors  have  noted  that  going  for  routine 
Pap  tests  is  of  tremendous  importance  in 
increasing  discoveries  of  other  diseases 
in  their  early  stages  because  the  patient 
then  is  likely  to  have  a  routine  physical 
as  long  as  she  is  there  for  the  Pap  test. 
And  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  illness 
or  disease  that  cannot  be  helped  to  a 
somewhat  greater  extent  when  it  is  dis- 
covered at  an  early  stage  than  when  it 
goes  undetected  until  it  is  far  advanced. 
Thus,  encouragement  to  routine  admin- 
istration of  the  Pap  test  would  have  three 
important  advantages: 

First,  it  would  enable  discovery  of  cer- 
vical and  other  uterine  cancers  at  the 
earliest  of  the  disease  when  they  are 
much  more  easily  curable,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  deaths  from  this  disease ; 

Second,  it  is  a  cost-effective  program 
which  would  save  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try millions  of  dollars  per  year; 

Third.  It  will  encourage  routine  phy- 
sical examinations  during  which  other 
serious  illnesses  may  be  discovered  in 
their  early  stages  when  cure  or  treatment 
is  more  effective,  thus  reducing  deaths, 
incapacities,  and  financial  costs  due  to 
those  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  every  woman  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  940 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1861(5)  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and". 

(3)  by  Inserting  lmmedlf.tely  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(10)  routine  exfoliative  cytology  tests 
(Papanicolaou  tests)  conducted  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  uterine  cancer,  bui  only  (A)  when 
provided  to  a  patient  who  during  the  pre- 
ceding 6-month  period  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  test  on  a  routine  basis  and 
(B)  If  provided  on  a  scheduled  allowance 
basis  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary) .",  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10) 
through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (11)  through 
(14) .  respectively. 

(b)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (12) 
and  (13)". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "(7) " 
the  following :  "except  as  provided  in  section 
1861(8)  (10),". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  services  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 


By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

S.  941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  large 
urban  public  libraries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
to  include  a  new  and  special  emphasis  on 
libraries  in  our  major  urban  centers.  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  proposal  approved 
by  the  American  Library  Association  in 
July  1976  at  their  annual  convention.  At 
that  time,  the  ALA  recognized  the  imique 
and  pressing  needs  of  urban  libraries. 
The  needs  of  urban  libraries  were  high- 
lighted again  last  month  when  ALA 
members  convened  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss Federal  legislation  and  visit  their 
congressional  delegations. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  purpose 
in  introducing  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation proposal  is  to  allow  the  Senate 
to  review  alternative  approaches  to  as- 
sisting urban  libraries.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Claiborne  Pell,  will  be  look- 
ing into  this  matter  carefully  with  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  in  the  field  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March.  The  Washing- 
ton hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
March  9  in  room  4232,  Dirksen  Office 
Building.  The  field  hearing  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  on  March  18  and  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  on  March  19.  Hearings 
will  create  an  opportunity  for  interested 
parties  to  review  alternative  proposals 
and  to  advise  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  best  approach.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  hearings  will  generate  spe- 
cific comments  from  witnesses  and  writ- 
ten testimony  submitted  for  the  com- 
mittee records  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  some  important  reasons  for 
this  focus  of  attention  on  urban  libraries. 
Libraries  in  urban  areas  serve  a  com- 
munity far  beyond  their  city  limits.  It 
takes  many  decades  of  continued  in- 
vestment to  amass  a  library  collection 
of  sufficient  breadth  and  scope  to  serve 
a  full  range  of  library  users.  Typically 
such  an  investment  has  been  made  only 
in  major  urban  centers.  These  libraries 
are  now  struggling  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity and  avoid  depletion  of  these  vast 
storehouses  of  knowledge.  Newer  li- 
braries in  more  recently  populated  areas 
do  not  have  the  same  type  of  resources. 
Thus,  the  urban  library  is  serving  a  na- 
tional need  which  affects  every  Ameri- 
can to  preserve  access  to  out  of  print 
works  and  series  of  periodical  publica- 
tions. 

Secondly,  the  competition  for  funds 
within  urban  financial  situations  has 
created  an  endemic  blight  over  library 
financing  in  our  major  cities.  State  and 
local  officials  faced  with  competing  needs 
of  public  safety,  transportation,  sanita- 
tion, health  education — and  libraries — 
are  simply  unable  to  meet  every  legiti- 
mate demand  for  support.  In  these  hard 
and  necessary  decisions,  libraries,  and 
their  importance  have  been  frequently 
overlooked.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  modern 
urban  finance  that  it  is  easier  to  cancel 
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a  subscription  to  a  scholarly  periodical 
than  it  is  to  fire  a  municipal  employee. 
Even  in  the  trade-offs  among  categories 
of  employees,  library  staff  has  frequently 
been  sharply  reduced  beyond  even  main- 
taining capacity  of  public  service. 

Officials  at  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary report  that  personnel  has  to  be 
shifted  from  branch  to  branch  so  that 
even  a  few  hours  a  week  of  library  serv- 
ices can  be  maintained.  Some  staff  works 
at  various  locations  on  different  days  of 
the  week.  Many  evening  and  weekend 
hours  of  library  service  have  been  elimi- 
nated. No  new  regular  library  employees 
have  been  added  in  5  years,  while  normal 
attrition  has  constantly  reduced  staff 
and  thus  access  to  the  library. 

Thirdly,  the  public  library  maintains 
a  particularly  important  role  regarding 
assisting  unemployed  persons  seek  new 
work.  Both  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed people  can  seek  new  and  higher 
job  skills  through  public  libraries.  In  a 
statement  on  February  11,  I  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  description  of  a  program 
funded  under  the  LSCA  grants  in  New 
York  State  which  enables  public  librar- 
ies to  provide  information  and  counsel- 
ing to  persons  seeking  employment.  It  is 
an  Ironic  paradox  that  this  type  of  serv- 
ice is  being  cut  at  the  times  when  our 
unemployment  is  so  high.  Because  such 
joblessness  is  worse  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas,  these  services  demand  expan- 
sion simply  as  a  more  human  and  more 
economical  alternative  to  unemployment. 

Finally,  libraries  serve  a  unique  role 
in  providing  opportunities  for  education 
in  a  non traditional  manner.  The  most 
rapidly  expanding  area  of  our  national 
education  system  is  among  people  be- 
yond traditional  schoolgoing  age  who 
seek  knowledge  for  personal  advance- 
ment as  well  as  a  richer  life.  The  life- 
long learning  provisions  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1976  and  the 
Museum  Services  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  each  demonstrate  the  in- 
creased interest  by  the  Congress  in  sup- 
porting these  nontraditional  education- 
al modes.  Libraries  are  a  historic  and 
inherent  part  of  tliis  nonschool  sector 
of  our  education  and  cultural  system. 
Again,  the  urban  library  serves  persons 
with  these  interests  in  disproportionate 
numbers.  Often  persons  who  live  outside 
the  city  but  attend  school  or  work  within 
it  use  the  urban  public  libraries.  Tliis  use 
of  public  libraries  for  research  is  also 
common  by  businesses  with  national  or 
regional  markets.  In  summary,  I  believe 
the  case  for  additional  support  for  urban 
libraries  is  clear  and  pressing. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  in- 
terested in  Federal  support  of  libraries.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Services.  An  excellent  example  of 
the  value  of  libraries  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention.  Several  members  of  my 
staff  attended  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Alex 
Haley,  the  author  of  "Roots,"  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Doubleday  Publishing  Co.  I  need 
not  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  the  mas- 
sive impact  on  the  American  population 
of  the  television  presentation  of  "Roots." 


Literally,  millions  of  Americans  have 
decided  to  read  the  book  having  observed 
the  television  presentation  of  a  portion 
of  it.  In  his  lecture,  Alex  Haley  described 
his  research  method  to  produce  this 
powerful  book.  He  related  a  "series  of 
miracles"  which  brought  him  from  the 
United  States  to  Africa  and  evfentually 
to  contact  a  native  expert  in  oral  history. 
These  men,  known  as  griots,  are  trained 
from  youth  to  memorize  and  recite  the 
family  and  village  history  of  the  tribes 
and  clans  in  their  native  areas.  In  the 
absence  of  written  documents,  which 
Haley  pointed  out  were  referred  to  by 
these  African  people  as  "the  crutch  of 
printed  word,"  griots  serve  as  a  human 
repository  of  all  history  and  knowledge 
for  their  villages.  Haley  pointed  out  that 
in  Africa,  when  a  griot  dies,  it  is  like  a 
library  burning  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  better  ex- 
ample of  the  true  value  of  libraries  than 
this  exposition  by  a  man  who  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  popular  authors  in  the 
United  States  today.  In  our  own  society, 
and  in  our  libraries  where  its  records  are 
maintained,  we  must  preserve  this  cul- 
tural heritage.  Said  most  simply,  libraries 
are  a  vital  part  of  our  roots.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  recognize  their  im- 
portance and  provide  the  needed  sup- 
port. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  and  the  ALA  resolution 
supporting  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  941 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  title: 

TITLE  V— LARGE  URBAN  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  501.  In  recognition  of  the  serious  fi- 
nancial distress  of  large  urban  public  li- 
braries, the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  as.slstance  to  such  libraries 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  library 
materials.  Large  urban  public  libraries  are 
a  critical  part  of  the  Nation's  information 
and  cultural  resources,  and  as  such  are 
deemed  to  be  vital  for  the  educational,  cul- 
tural and  economic  development  of  this 
country.  Balanced  intergovernmental  fund- 
ing is,  therefore,  essential  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  in  order  to  achieve  the 
content  and  quality  of  public  library  services 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  LARGE  URBAN  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

Sec.  502.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to  States  for 
providing  financial  a-ssistance  to  large  urban 
public  libraries.  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
to  each  State  such  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  as  the  total 
population  of  cities  over  100,000  persons  ol 
the  State  bears  to  tlie  total  population  of 
cities  over  100,000  persons  of  all  the  States, 
except  that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
$20,000. 

USES  OF  FEDERAL   FUNDS 

Sec.  503.  The  grants  under  this  title  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  State  library  adminis- 
trative agencv.  on  an  appeal  per  capita  basis, 
to    public    libraries     serving   cities    of    over 


100,000  population.  The  funds  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  library 
materials.  In  the  event  that  a  pubUc  library 
receiving  such  funds  reduces  Its  level  of  total 
financial  support  from  public  funds,  other 
than  federal  funds,  to  an  amount  which  Is 
less  than  the  average  sum  for  the  three  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  grant,  the  funds 
to  which  such  library  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  shall  be  withheld  by  the  State  library 
administration  agency. 

Sec  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Title 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979,  and  $80,000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 


Resoltjtion  Adopted  by  ALA  Council,  July 
21,  1976,  AT  THE  ALA  Annual  Conference. 
Chicago.  III. 

special  assistance  TO  URBAN  LtBRARIES 

Whereas,  large  urban  public  libraries  have 
special  problems  and  needs,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  them  today  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  distress,  and 

Whereas,  balanced  Intergovernmental 
funding  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  Is 
essential  in  order  to  achieve  the  content  and 
quality  of  public  library  services  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  now  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  to  provide  a  new  title  au- 
thorizing grants  to  the  states  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  large  urban  public 
libraries  in  cities  over  100.000  population. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Abourezk,   Mr.   Bayh,  Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 

Leahy,     Mr.     McGovern,     Mr. 

Stone,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 

Matsunaga)  : 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20 
to  10  years  the  period  of  time  that  a 
divorced  woman's  marriage  to  an  indi- 
vidual must  have  lasted  for  her  to  quaify 
for  wife's  or  widow's  benefits  en  the  basis 
of  the  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come of  such  individual;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURrrY  BENEFrrs  FOR  orVORCED 
WOMEN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  consecutive  Congress  I  am  re- 
introducing my  bill  which  would  reduce 
from  20  to  10  the  number  of  years  a  di- 
vorced woman  must  have  been  married 
in  order  to  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits based  on  the  earnings  record  of  her 
former  husband. 

In  recent  years  many  significant  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  social 
security  laws  res'jlting  in  more  adequate 
incomes  for  millions  of  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  cate- 
gories of  persons,  smong  them  divorced 
women,  who  are  still  inadequately  pro- 
tected by  social  security. 

Under  current  law,  tl\e  divorced  wom- 
an must  have  been  married  for  at  least 
20  years  in  order  to  receive  a  wife's  or 
widow's  benefit.  But  a  woman  who  is 
married  for  less  than  20  years  may  have 
spent  what  would  have  been  her  prime 
working  years  in  the  home  and.  as  a  re- 
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suit,  would  be  left  with  eitheij  no  social 
security  protection  or  a  veip^  meager 
benefit  based  on  her  own 

I   have   received   letters 
women  in  Missouri  and  other 
were  married  as  long  as  19 
who  have  been  left  without 
security  benefits  simply 
arbitrary  20-year  duration  ol 
requirement  now  In  the  law. 
law  seems  especially  Inequitalil 
of  the  fact  that  an  undivorcpd 
may  become  entitled  to  a  w 
only  after  1  year  of  marriage 
widow's     benefit     after 
married  for  a  minimum  of  9 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
you  that  Mr.  Nelson  Cruiksh^nk 
dent  of  the  National  Council 
Citizens,  Inc..  has  informed 
and  his  organization  endorse 
of  legislation.  In  addition,  12 
the  President's  Commission  on 
of  Women  recommended  that 
tion   of   marriage   requiremeiit 
vorced  women  be  reduced  froii 
years. 

Social  security  officials 
me  that  if  this  bill  is  enactec 
approximately    45,000    divorced 
will  become  eligible  to  receive 
rity  benefits  based  upon  th4ir 
husband's  work  record. 

I  believe  this  proposal  shou 
ously   considered   by   Congre^ 
further  delay  simply  because 
lem  continues  to  grow  daily 
of  every  three  marriages  not? 
divorce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleasfed  to  an- 
nounce that  Senators  Aboure;k,  Ander- 
son, Bayh,  Humphrey,  Inouve,  Leahy, 
Matsunaga,  McGovern,  and  JStone  are 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
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By  Mr.  EAGLETON 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend 
dated  Farm  and  Rural 
to  permit  deferrals  of  principal 
terest  on  outstanding  Farmers 
ministration  loans  in  disaster 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr. 
today  introducing  a  bill  which 
thorize  the  Farmers  Home 
tion  to  defer  principal  and 
ments  on  any  outstanding 
for  up  to  3  years  in  areas  that 
declared  eligible  for  disaster 

This  bill  would  fill  a  gap  in 
disaster  loan  program,  which 
FmHA  to  pile  loan  on  top  o 
denies  It  the  authority  to 
loan  extensions  which  Is  ofteii 
kind  of  help  a  farmer  needs.  I 
that  Small  Business 
authorizes  these  kinds  of 
the  most  the  FmHA  can  do  is 
loans  on  a  delinquent  basis 
I  know  have  any  interest  in 
that  kind  of  blot  on  their 

For  the  farmers  caught  up 
situations,  repayment  of  pas 
Home  Administration  loans  ii 
burden.  New  loans  will  not 
already  strapped  by  paymenis 
standing  disaster  relief  loans, 
cases.  I  believe  the  deferral 
FmHA  loan  obligations  may 
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new  loans  imnecessary.  The  purpose  of 
the  disaster  relief  loan  program  is  to  get 
the  small  farmer  back  on  his  feet,  not  to 
drive  him  further  Into  a  financial  sink- 
hole. By  granting  repayment  deferrals 
on  these  loans  we  will  save  money  in  the 
long  run,  both  in  terms  of  agricultural 
production  and  in  terms  of  loans  which 
will  eventually  be  paid  back  rather  than 
defaulted. 

I  think  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
this  kind  of  loan  authority  and  I  hope 
the  Agriculture  Committee  will  schedule 
early  hearings  on  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM : 
S.  945.  A  bill  to  regxilate  the  conduct 
and  development  of  research  related  to 
recombinant  DNA,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  to  study  recombinant 
DNA  research  and  technology,  and  to 
provide  citizens  and  governmental  rem- 
edies; to  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

RECOMBINANT  DNA  RESEARCH  STANDARDS  ACT  OF 
1977 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Recombinant 
DNA  Research  Standards  Act  of  1977. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  National  Institute  of 
Health's  guidelines  on  recombinant  DNA 
research  to  all  persons  or  companies  en- 
gaged in  this  area  of  study.  This  bill  will 
also  set  up  a  National  Commission  se- 
lected from  members  of  the  medical,  sci- 
entific, legal,  ethical,  theological,  envir- 
onmental, and  governmental  community 
to  study  whether  continued  DNA  re- 
search is  in  the  national  interest,  and  if 
it  is,  to  identify  the  basic  policies  which 
should  underline  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search. The  Commission  would  also  in- 
sure that  citizens'  rights  are  adequately 
protected  from  the  hazards  of  DNA  re- 
search. Such  a  Commission  would  report 
back  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
no  later  than  2  years  after  its  formation 
with  its  recommendations  and  guidelines. 

Since  1953,  when  Dr.  James  Watson 
and  Dr.  Francis  Crick  first  described  the 
structure  of  DNA,  scientists  have  been 
unravelling  the  mystery  of  genetic  func- 
tion. In  the  24  years  since  1953,  genetic 
technology  has  advanced  to  the  point 
where  exploration  into  fields  as  techni- 
cally sophisticated  as  chromosome  sur- 
gery, genetic  engineering,  recombinant 
research,  and  biological  cloning  is  now 
a  reality. 

Within  the  past  decade  alone,  enzymes 
have  been  discovered  that  are  capable  of 
breaking  DNA  strands  at  specific  sites 
and  restructuring  the  broken  fragments 
into  new  combinations,  making  possible 
the  introduction  of  foreign  genes  into 
viruses  or  plasmids.  These,  in  turn,  can 
be  used  to  insert  foreign  genes  into  bac- 
teria or  cells  of  plants  and  animals.  This 
technique  of  recombining  DNA  holds 
great  promise — but  there  is  also  great 
risk — that  micro-organisms  with  trans- 
planted genes  may  prove  hazardous  to 
man  or  other  forms  of  life. 

Yet,  despite  the  potentially  hazardous 
nature  of  this  research,  the  present  law 
limits  the  application  of  existing  NIH 
safety  guidelines  to  research  supported 
by  Federal  funds,  excluding  major 
pharmaceutical  companies  now  engaged 


or  about  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  recombinant  DNA  research  that  Is 
controlled  by  the  NIH  standards.  "These 
guidelines,  promulgated  In  July  of  1976, 
were  designed  to  carefully  control  con- 
ditions in  which  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search is  conducted.  Specifically,  the  NIH 
guidelines  provide  four  levels  of  physical 
containment  from  P-1 — standard  micro- 
biological containment — to  P-4 — involv- 
ing techniques  such  as  monolithic  walls, 
floors  and  ceilings,  airlocks,  and  protec- 
tive clothing  and  showering  require- 
ments; acceptable  hosts  and  vectors  to  be 
used  in  experiments;  and  a  prohibition 
on  certain  kinds  of  experimentation, 
among  which  are  the  following:  first, 
cloning  of  recombinant  DNA  with  certain 
pathogenic  organisms;  second,  the  use  of 
certain  oncogenic  viruses;  third,  the 
recombination  of  genes  from  potent 
toxins;  and  fourth,  the  transfer  of  drug 
resistant  traits. 

Mr.  President,  these  guidelines  are  at 
best  a  compromise  between  proponents 
and  opponents  of  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search. It  may  turn  out  that  far  stricter 
regulations  are  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  subsequent  experience  with  DNA 
research  may  indicate  that  the  NIH 
guidelines  are  adequate.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  today,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
with  certainty  which  of  these  conclu- 
sions will  occur.  What  I  am  saying,  how- 
ever, Is  that  in  the  last  5  years  there  has 
been  increasing  controversy  in  the 
scientific,  medical,  legal,  and  ethical 
communities  over  the  potential  benefits 
and  liabilities  of  DNA  research.  Two 
articles  which  clearly  illustrate  this  con- 
troversy are  "New  Strains  of  Life — or 
Death."  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Au- 
gust 22,  1976,  and  "Genetics:  Confer- 
ence Sets  Strict  Controls  To  Replace 
Moratorium,"  Science  magazine, 
March  14,  1975.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
be  printed  in  their  entirety  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  With  this  much  uncer- 
tainty there  is  no  reason  why  the  NIH 
safety  guidelines  should  be  limited  to 
research  receiving  Federal  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  at  least  five  major  phar- 
maceutical companies  engaged  or  about 
to  be  engaged  in  recombinant  DNA  re- 
search— research  which  holds  the  same 
potential  risk  for  disaster  as  that  being 
conducted  In  the  federallv  funded  re- 
search community.  Yet,  this  research  is 
totally  unregulated  by  the  NIH  guide- 
lines. A  recent  check  with  public  officials 
In  three  cities  where  pharmaceutical 
companies  were  eneaged  in  recombinant 
DNA  research  disclosed  that  none  of  the 
public  officials,  or  the  NIH,  had  any 
knowledge  that  this  kind  of  research 
was  being  conducted. 

These  are  not  the  onlv  concerns  that 
DNA  research  raises.  Too  often,  recom- 
binant DNA  research  is  seen  only  as  a 
health  and  safety  Question,  ignoring  per- 
haps the  most  significant  aspect  of  DNA 
research — whether  individual  scientists, 
private  companies,  and  a  handful  of 
Government  officials  have  the  right  to 
rearrange   the  evolutionary  order  and 
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create  new  forms  of  life.  To  this  end,  this 
bill  would  establish  a  13-member  Na- 
tional Commission,  with  representatives 
from  all  segments  of  the  community  to 
carefully  study  and  explore  the  many 
sensitive  and  critical  issues  which  re- 
combinant DNA  research  raises.  This 
Commission  would,  no  later  than  2  years 
after  formation,  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  its  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  future 
of  recombinant  DNA  research  and  the 
standards  under  which  experimentation 
should  be  conducted. 

Due  to  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty 
surrounding  recombinant  DNA  research, 
and  its  tremendous  potential  impact  on 
the  public,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  immediately  extend  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  NIH  to  all  individuals 
and  companies  engaged  in  recombinant 
DNA  research  and  that  we  establish  a 
National  Commission  to  study  in  detail 
the  critical  questions  which  DNA  re- 
search raises. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

August  22,  19761 

New  SxsiAius  of  Life — Or  Death 

(By  Llebe  F.  Cavallerl) 

Early  In  July,  the  10-man  City  Council 
of  Cambridge.  Mass..  at  the  urging  of  some 
concerned  Harvard  scientists,  voted  to  ask 
Harvard  University  to  halt  temporarily  the 
construction  of  a  new  $500,000  laboratory  for 
specialized  genetics  research.  This  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Mayor  and  other  local  elected 
officials  against  the  scientific  decisions  of  the 
University  was  unprecedented,  but  so  was 
the  dramatic  reason  for  it — the  fear  that  the 
biologists,  who  propose  to  tamper  with  the 
genetic  apparatus  of  microorganisms,  would 
create  a  new  Andromeda-llke  strain  that 
might  escape  their  control  and  spread  an 
incurable  disease  to  the  population. 

The  Cambridge  Council's  Intervention  in 
Harvard  affairs  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an 
overreaction  of  ignorant  laymen  to  the  eso- 
teric pursuits  of  science,  for  it  has  been 
spurred  by  the  carefully  con.sidered  opinions 
of  some  distinguished  workers  in  biological 
research — Nobel  1st  George  Wald  is  one  of 
the  leaders.  They  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
cently attained  power  of  biology  to  alter  the 
genes  of  living  things  and  create  new  and 
possibly  dangerous  hybrids  of  animals,  plants 
and  viruses.  Of  course  such  alarms  have  been 
raised  before:  The  A-bomb,  nerve  gas,  bio- 
logical warfare,  the  destruction  of  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer  by  fluorocarbon  sprays— 
all  have  been  held  up  as  threats  to  human 
existence.  But  all  of  these  dangers  can,  in 
theory  If  not  In  practice,  be  limited  or  con- 
trolled. The  threat  of  a  new  form  of  life  is 
more  compelling,  for  once  released,  it  cannot 
be  controlled,  and  Its  effects  cannot  be  re- 
versed. A  new  disease  may  simply  have  to  run 
its  course,  attacking  millions  in  its  path. 
The  Cambridge  Council  undoubtedly  had 
some  stark  vision  of  a  biological  holocaust 
when  it  made  its  decision.  (Harvard  re- 
sponded to  the  council's  request  by  setting 
up  a  committee  to  consider  the  city's  concern 
about  the  laboratory.) 

The  scientists  who  alerted  the  Cambridge 
City  Council  are  not  typical.  Most  of  those 
not  directly  involved  In  the  new  genetic  re- 
search take  a  hands-ofT  position,  perhaps  out 
of  reluctance  to  Interfere  with  the  venerated 
"right"  of  scientists  to  free  inquiry.  They 
may  also  fear  that  negative  piiblidty  asso- 
ciated with  biological  research  will  disillu- 
sion the  public  and  diminish  the  funds  so 
necessary  for  all  types  of  research.  Mean- 
while, scientists  working  In  the  controversial 


areas  are  motivated  by  their  own  Intellectual 
curiosity  and  the  powerful  drive  for  success 
and  recognition. 

Recent  discoveries  in  molecular  genetics 
have  provided  spectacular  new  techniques 
whose  exploitation  Is  difficult  to  resist  so 
long  as  scientists  continue  to  focus  on  in- 
novation rather  than  social  benefit.  The  in- 
volved scientists  are  aware  that  their  ex- 
perimentation entails  some  risks  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  they  argue  that  adequate  precautions 
can  be  taken  to  make  the  risks  acceptably 
small.  For  several  years  they  have  debated  the 
risks  and  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
minimize  them.  At  a  major  international 
conference  held  early  last  year  at  the  Asilo- 
mar  ccrjference  center  in  Pacific  Grove,  Calif., 
leading  molecular  biologists  took  the  rare  step 
of  proposing  rules  to  limit  genetic  research. 
More  recently,  they  have  been  instrumental 
in  drawing  up  a  similar  set  of  guidelines  that 
has  Just  been  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  guidelines  may  alleviate  the  nervous- 
ness of  some  slcentists,  but — as  a  researcher 
in  molecular  biology  for  25  years — my  own 
view  Is  that  they  will  not  effectively  reduce 
the  danger.  Indeed,  they  may  actually  lull 
us  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  danger  has  developed  with  the  discov- 
ery of  a  special  form  of  DNA,  the  substance 
that  controls  the  growth  and  reproduction 
of  all  living  cells.  Ordinary  DNA  Is  a  large 
molecule  shaped  like  a  double  helix,  or  spiral 
staircase;  it  is  found  In  the  nucleus  of  every 
living  cell.  We  know  that  the  arrangement 
of  atoms  In  the  helix  reflects  the  code,  or  set 
of  instructions,  that  guides  the  development 
of  every  cell  In  the  fulfillment  of  its  genetic 
destiny.  The  new  form  of  DNA,  known  as  re- 
combinant DNA,  Is  simply  a  mosaic  of  DNA 
fragments  obtained  from  different  types  of 
cells.  These  patchwork  molecules,  man-made 
in  the  laboratory,  have  the  power  to  enter  a 
host  cell  and  become  a  part  of  Its  permanent 
genetic  complement.  What  they  may  do  to  the 
cell  we  do  not  know. 

The  discovery  of  recombinant  DNA  Is  one 
of  the  more  striking  technological  achieve- 
ments of  our  century.  The  story  began  In 
1944  when  a  team  of  scientists.  Oswald  T. 
Avery,  Colin  MacCloud  and  Maclyn  McCarty. 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  (now  Rockefeller 
University)  showed  for  the  first  time  that 
DNA  Is  the  hereditary  substance  of  living 
cells.  Later  work  showed  that  the  long  DNA 
molecule  is  composed  of  sections  called 
genes.  Each  gene  determines  a  characteris- 
tic— hair  color,  for  example.  Another  discov- 
ery important  to  the  development  of  recom- 
binant DNA  was  made  by  William  Haves  and 
Joshua  Lederberg  in  1952.  They  shoved  that 
bacterial  cells  contain  circular  DNA  mole- 
cules, called  plasmids.  In  addition  to  the 
main  DNA  molecule.  The  plasmids  are  small, 
easy  to  handle  In  the  laboratory  and  can 
enter  other  bacteria  with  ease.  The  plasmids 
also  contain  a  series  of  genes,  linked  together 
In  the  form  of  a  circle.  In  1962,  W.  Arber  and 
D.  Dussoix  showed  that  bacterial  cells  con- 
tain a  substance,  called  a  restriction  enzyme, 
that  acts  as  a  fine  chemical  scalpel  to  split 
foreign  DNA  molecules  Into  specific  frag- 
ments. This  process,  part  of  the  bacteria's  de- 
fense mechanism,  occurs  when  a  bacterial  vi- 
rus Infects  a  bacterium.  The  enzyme  was 
purified  from  bacteria  by  H.  Boyer  and  his 
co-workers,  and  In  1972  It  was  shown  by  J. 
Mertz  and  R.  Davis  of  Stanford  University 
School  of  Medicine  that  the  split  DNA  frag- 
ments have  "sticky  ends" — when  the  ends 
touch  they  stick  to  each  other.  This  astonish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  DNA  fragments 
makes  genetic  engineering  possible. 

Recombinant  DNA  Is  actually  very  easy  to 
make.  Any  high  school  student  can  do  It.  Re- 
striction enzymes  are  available  commercially 
and  may  be  used  to  split  DNA  molecules  from 
any  source — man,  cancer  viruses,  bacteria, 
plants.  Insects — to  produce  fragments  with 
sticky  ends.  When  a  split  plasmid  DNA  from 


a  harmless  bacterium  is  mixed  with  another 
split  DNA.  say  from  a  cancer  virus,  their 
sticky  ends  Join,  and  a  new,  hybrid  plasmid  Is 
formed.  This  new  form  of  DNA  has  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  DNA's — bacterial  and 
cancer — from  which  It  was  made.  To  make 
vast  quantities  of  this  new  entity.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mix  the  new  plasmid  DNA's  with 
bacteria.  The  bacteria  absorb  them  and  then 
manufacture  exact  copies  In  limitless  num- 
ber. Using  bacteria  as  factories  In  this  way, 
any  kind  of  recombinant  DNA  can  be  made 
In  large  quantity.  This  possibility  Is  so  at- 
tractive that  both  Stanford  University  and 
the  University  of  California  have  applied  for 
patents  for  DNA  recombinant  technology. 

This  technology  is,  of  course,  very  exciting 
to  molecular  biologists.  Its  application  to 
basic  research  promises  to  provide  answers  to 
a  number  of  fundamental  biological  ques- 
tions. With  this  desirable  end  result  In  mind, 
scientists  feel  Justified  in  taking  the  risks  In- 
herent In  the  technique. 

For  example,  Paul  Berg,  who  directs  a  large 
facility  at  Stanford  University  School  of  Med- 
icine, has  stated  that  the  ability  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  gene  fragments  with  re- 
combinant DNA  procedures  permits  expanded 
study  of  the  structure  of  genes  and  how  they 
work  to  produce  enzymes  that  infiuence  an 
organism's  development.  David  Hogness,  also 
of  Stanford,  has  shown  that  the  methodology 
provides  a  way  to  find  the  location  of  specific 
genes  within  the  chromosome  (a  chromosome 
Is  a  very  long  molecule  of  DNA).  This  may 
give  scientists  deeper  insight  into  when  and 
where  enzymes  are  made.  These  matters  are 
worthy  of  attention,  but  I  am  confident  that 
these  as  well  as  other  problems  of  molecular 
biology  can  be  solved  by  using  other,  safer 
experimental  procedures — albeit  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

We  have  aI.so  been  told  that  recombinant 
DNA  research  may  offer  us  a  number  of  prac- 
tical benefits.  Paul  Berg  has  stated  that  "If 
the  genes  that  produce  the  enzymes  that 
make  vitamins,  antibiotics  or  hormones  can 
be  made  to  function  in  E.  coli,  then  this  bac- 
terium, which  can  be  grown  in  large  quantity 
in  the  laboratory,  could  be  used  to  produce 
these  materials." 

Berg  has  also  said  the  research  could  yield 
"important  benefits  to  expanding  the  world 
food  supply."  Our  food  supply  depends  upon 
the  availability  of  fertilizer,  which  provides 
the  nitrogen  essential  to  plant  growth.  But 
abundant  nitrogen  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  certain  plants — legumes — are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  It;  they  contain  bacteria 
that  convert  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  to 
forms  plants  can  use.  Recombinant  DNA 
technology,  according  to  Its  proponents, 
might  make  It  possible  to  create  major  food 
crops  with  a  similar  ability. 

In  another  area.  Berg  has  asserted  that 
•'the  isolation  of  genes  put  us  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  fc-m  of  medicine  gene  ther- 
apy, to  treat  crippling  genetic  diseases." 

These  claims,  however,  may  be  overstated. 
It  may  well  be  possible  to  produce  vitamins 
or  hormones  such  as  insulin  by  means  of 
genetic  engineering,  but  commercial  produc- 
tion of  such  biological  chemicals  has  been 
po5Slble  for  years.  The  idea  of  creating  food 
crops  nourished  by  atmospheric  nitrogen  Is 
Intriguing,  but  at  the  Miles  International 
Symposium  on  recombinant  molecules,  held 
this  June  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  plant  scientists  reported  not  only 
that  goals  Ruch  as  the«e  are  difficult  and 
distant,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  the  traditional  methods  of  genet- 
ics rather  than  by  the  new  molecular  recom- 
binant technlaue-!.  As  for  ?ene  therapy.  Berg 
himself  says  that  "though  simple  and  attrac- 
tive in  principle,  this  step  has  many  pitfalls 
and  unknowns,  and  these  still  have  to  be 
examined  carefully  before  such  therapy  could 
be  considered." 

But  to  measure  the  true  value  of  such 
potential    benefits,    we    must    weigh    them 
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against  the  hazards  of  this 
research  Involves  many  unknowi 
yond  the  control  of  the  sclentis  t 
plasmld  and  nonplasmld  DNA 
combine  In  many  different  way 
recombinant  experiment,  It  Is 
create  vast  numbers  of  cells 
genetic  alterations  In  order  to 
containing  a  specific  recombinant 
probability  of  creating  a  dange  o 
agent  In  the  process  Is  real,  and 
way  to  test  for  the  danger.  The 
not  know  what  he  has  done 
analyzed  the  newly  created  cell^- 
point  It  may  be  too  late 

Furthermore,  because  recom 
can  reproduce  themselves  In  their 
they     can     become     permanen 
wherever  the  host  cells  are  fouriJ 
released  Into  the  world,  It  woulfl 
Bible  to  control  them.  In  this 
are  quite  unlike  any  other  mar 
ard.  If  we  stop  manufacturing 
Dye  No    2,  they  will  cease  to 
The  air  and  waters  of  the  earth 
ally   return   to   normal   If  we 
wastes  into  them.  Most  problemi 
technology   build   up   visibly 
and  can  be  stopped  before  a  cr 
reached.  Not  so  with  genetically 
terla;   a  single  unrecognized 
contaminate   the   entire   earth   i 
eradlcable  and  dangerous  agent 
not  reveal  Its  presence  until  Its 
wai  done. 

Dr.   Robert  Sinshelmer, 
Biology  Division  of  the  California 
of  Technology  and  chairman  of 
board   of   the    Proceedings    of 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  warned 
we  are  doing  is  almost  certainly 
Knowing  human  frailty,  these 
escape,   and   there   Is   no  way 
them."   Erwln   Chargaff,  Professc^ 
of  Columbia  University  and  a  ) 
the   National   Medal   of  Science 
honors  for  this  work  on  DNA.  haa 
should  say  that  the  spreading  of 
tal  cancer  may  be  confidently  e: 

The  widespread  use  of  E.  coH 
this  new  genetic  research 
gers.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
this  bacterium  Is  the  worst  of 
choices.    It   Is   a   normal 
human  digestive  tract  and  can 
the  body  through  the  mouth  or 
there,   It  can  multiply  and 
nently.  Thus  every  laboratory 
£.  coli  recombinants  Is  staffed 
carriers  who  could  spread  a 
blnant  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
found  In  the  sewage  that  flows 
of  our  communities;    It  lives  In 
blooded  animals,  In  Insects  and 
Is  present  on  grass  and  ve 
water. 

In  addition  to  its  ublqultousne^ 
very  promiscuous  and  during 
formidable  propensity  to  trp'Bfe 
cell  to  another  plasmlds  cc. 
information.  This  exchange  can 
with  some  other  types  of  bacteria 
coli  can  also  transfer  their  genes 
ened  strains  of  E.  coli.  which 
laboratory  conditions  for  growth! 
pass    on    dangerous    recomblnan 
healthier   bacteria.   Scientists 
for  usa  In  genetic  englnerlng 
cause  more  Is  known  about  its 
about  those  of  any  other  cell, 
not  wish   to   spend   the   time 
study  the  genetics  of  a  substltutje 
years  required  to  study  such 
loom  large  to  the  scientist  velth 
the  Nobel  Prize. 

For  the  public  at  large,  however 
ence  between  20  or  22  years  In  tpe 
ment  of  some  hypothetical 
Justify  the  risks.  Consider,  for  e 
fact  that  DNA  from  cancer  virubes 
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tecljnology.  The     ready  been  Introduced  Into  a  weakened  form 
factors  be-     of  E.  coli  (the  ability  of  this  form  to  survive 
.  Since  the     In  the  human  Intestine  Is  disputed  at  pres- 
fr^gments  may     ent).  Suppose  a  laboratory   technician  ac- 
in  a  given     cldentally  pours  a  culture  of  these  bacteerla 
:  jecessary  to     Into  a  sink — not  an  unlikely  occurrence.  In 
wl  h  unknown     the  trap  of  the  sink,  or  farther  on  In  the 
Qbtaln  a  cell     sewage    system,    malignant    properties    are 
DNA.  The     transferred  from  the  laboratory  bacteria  to 
us  genetic     normal  E.  coli.  The  sewage,  with  the  bacteria 
there  Is  no     containing  cancer  genes,  Is  eventually  dls- 
lentlst  does     charged  into  a  sea  near  a  shellfish  bed.  Peo- 
il  he  has     pie  In  distant  places  eat  the  shellfish  and 
1 — at  which     the  bacteria  take  up  residence  in  their  Intes- 
tines and  are  spread  from  person  to  person, 
bfnant  DNA's     In  the  individual  the  bacteria  can  transfer 
host  cells,     recombinant   DNA   containing   cancer   genes 
residents     to  human  cells.  The  result — cancer,  normally 
and  once     not  Infectious,  is  spread  In  epidemic  propor- 
be  Impos-     tlons  by  normally  harmless  bacteria, 
respect,  they         Another    possibility:   The  Biological  Lab- 
made  haz-     oratory   of   Harvard    University   Is   now   In- 
)DT  or  Red     fested  with  a  small  Egyptian  ant  that  has 
problems,     resisted    all    attempts    at   extermination.    A 
will  gradu-     laboratory   specifically   designed   to   contain 
pouring     dangerous  recombinant  forms  of  E.  coli  (the 
of  modern     laboratory    to    which    the    Cambridge    City 
gradually     Council    objects)     is    expected    to    be    con- 
stage  is     structed  in  this  building.  Suppose  an  Egyp- 
iltered  bac-     tlan  ant.  carrying  normal  E.  coli   bacteria, 
actident  could     enters     the     containment     laboratory.     It 
■1th   an   in-     crawls  In  and  out  of  a  sterile  container  to 
that  might     be  used  later  for  growing  weakened  E.  coli 
ieadly  work     containing  cancer  genes.  The  ant  contami- 
nates  the    container    with    normal    E.   coli, 
which  picks  up  the  dangerous  genes  during 
a  subsequent  experiment.  A  small  spill  dur- 
ing the  experiment  releases  some   of  the.^e 
bacteria  Into  the  air,  and  they  are  Inhaled 
by  the  scientist  as  he  cleans  up  the  spill. 
No  one  suspects  any  danger,  since  the  bac- 
teria were  thought  to  be  "safe."  Some  years 
later,    the    scientist    and    members    of    his 
family   develop   cancer,   and   a   general   rise 
In  cancer  incidence  Is  noted. 

The  Introduction  of  genes  from  cancer 
viruses  into  E.  coli  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  ways  in  which  cancer  might  be  spread  by 
recombinant  DNA.  Biologists  suspect  that 
the  DNA  of  all  normal  animal  cells  contain 
Inactive  cancer  genes.  Cancer  may  normally 
arise  when  these  genes  are  activated  by 
some  unusual  disturbance  such  as  tobacco 
tar  or  air  pollutants.  Similarly,  the  transfer 
of  a  supposedly  harmless  recombinant  DNA 
from  E.  coli  to  a  human  cell  could  act  as  a 
monkey  wrench  in  the  regulatory  machinery 
that  controls  the  cell's  dormant  cancer 
genes. 

It  is  possible.  Intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, to  construct  highly  dangerous 
agents  of  other  types,  worse  than  anything 
yet  envisioned  in  biological  warfare.  For  ex- 
ample, E.  coli  or  other  bacteria  that  nor- 
mally live  in  man  and  animals  could  be 
given  the  ability  to  produce  deadly  toxins, 
such  as  that  of  botulism.  Protection  by  Im- 
munization would  be  out  of  the  question. 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  an  agent  of  this 
type  might  arise  Inadvertently,  since  In 
many  experiments  the  nature  of  the  genes 
Implanted  into  a  new  host  Is  unknown.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  new  disease-causing 
agents  is  a  threat  not  only  to  man  directly 
but  to  the  animals  and  plants  on  which  he 
depends  for  food  and  oxygen,  not  to  men- 
tion the  purely  esthetic  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

There    is    even    danger    In    purposely-de- 
signed recombinant  agents.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  drug  companies  are  eventually 
successful    In    producing    Insulin    or    other 
products  by  growing  genetically-engineered 
E.  coli  on  an  industrial  scale.  The  slightest 
the  differ-      ^^^^   '""   other   accident   would   constitute   a 
achieve-     "^ajor  human  hazard.  If  bacteria  producing 
beniflt  cannot     'nsulln  were  to  find  their  way  into  a  human 
)(ample,  the     l^ost,  the  result  could  be  insulin  shock  and 
has  al-     very  likely  death.  The  production  of  other 
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drugs  or  Industrial  products  In  the  human 
intestine  Is  likely  to  be  equally  dangerous. 

Not  all  the  danger  of  recombinant  work 
lies  In  cancer  or  In  strange  new  diseases. 
There  are  also  the  hazards  of  success.  The 
aim  of  genetic  engineering  Is  to  speed  up 
the  evolution  of  chosen  organisms.  In  so 
doing  the  slowly  developing  balance  among 
living  systems  may  be  changed  in  sudden 
and  decisive  ways.  What  will  happen  If,  for 
Instance,  a  food  crop  were  to  be  given  the 
toughness  and  resistance  of  weeds,  plus 
the  ability  to  grow  In  a  wide  variety  of 
habitats?  The  resultant  vegetation  might 
wipe  out  all  other  plants  with  lesser  ad- 
vantages, as  well  as  the  animals  that  feed 
on  them — a  drastic  ecological  change  might 
be  the  price  of  more  rice.  Natural  evolution 
works  gradually  on  all  species  at  the  same 
time.  If  we  undertake  to  control  evolution 
ourselves,  we  cannot  hope  at  once  to  con- 
trol the  myriad  factors  that  make  the  world 
habitable. 

Scientists  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge 
all  the  dangers  inherent  to  genetic  manip- 
ulation. I  myself  must  admit  that,  while  I 
felt  uneasy  about  future  hazards  when  I 
carried  out  experiments  on  bacterial  trans- 
formation 15  years  ago,  I  did  not  ponder  the 
full  scope  of  the  problem  until  recently.  But 
today  many  of  the  hazards  are  Immediate, 
and  biologists  can  no  longer  shirk  their  so- 
cial responsibility. 

The  question  of  hazards  was  discussed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  called  early  this  year  by  Dr.  Donald 
S.  Fredrickson.  In  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  he  Invited  a 
group  that  Included  David  Bazelon,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  Peter  Hutt,  former  counsel  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Philip 
Handler,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Most  of  the  scientists  present 
at  this  meeting  defended  recombinant  DNA 
technology,  citing  all  the  benefits  to  be  re- 
alized by  basic  biological  research.  Among 
them  were  David  Baltimore  from  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Paul  Berg  and 
David  Hogness  from  Stanford,  Donald  Brown 
from  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and 
Charles  Thomas  from  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  a  few 
lone  critics.  A  constant  voice  was  that  of 
Robert  Sinshelmer.  He  emphasized  that  a 
major  problem  of  recombinant  DNA  tech- 
nology is  the  crossing  of  genetic  barriers  be- 
tween species,  an  activity  that  opens  an  un- 
familiar area  of  biology.  He  also  has  pointed 
out  that  scientists  have  Ignored  "the  po- 
tential broader  social  or  ethical  implications 
of  initiating  this  line  of  research — of  its  role 
as  a  possible  prelude  to  longer  range,  broader 
scale  genetic  engineering  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  planet,  including,  ultimately, 
man. . . ."  In  a  philosoohlc  sense  Sinshelmer 
has  said,  "Would  we  wish  to  claim  the  right 
of  individual  scientists  to  be  free  to  create 
novel  or  self-perpetuating  organisms  likely  to 
spread  about  the  planet  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable manner  for  better  or  worse?  I  think 
not."  Robert  Goldstein  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  and  Allen  Sllverstone  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  have  also 
been  among  the  few  who  have  pleaded  for 
caution. 

Those  who  have  carried  out  the  research 
on  recombinant  DNA  and  favor  its  continua- 
tion are  respected  scientists  from  large  uni- 
versities, and  they  constitute  an  Informal 
but  powerful  lobby.  I  feel,  however,  that 
there  is  a  large  silent  majority  of  scientists 
who  would  speak  out  for  a  sane  solution  11 
given  the  opportunity. 

The  safety  guidelines  put  forth  by  the 
National  Institutes  oif  Health  have  been 
hailed  eagerly  by  workers  in  the  recombinant 
DNA  field  who  wish  to  express  their  public 
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concern.  But  In  the  meetings  and  discussions 
that  preceded  publication  of  the  guidelines 
the  focus  remained  on  safety  measures; 
scarcely  a  voice  raised  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  research  should  con- 
tinue at  all.  Rather,  on  the  Implicit  assump- 
tion that  the  work  ought  to  proceed,  they  de- 
voted painstaking  effort  to  the  formulation 
of  safety  precautions  to  prevent  accidents. 
Here  there  was  some  controversy,  the  partici- 
pants being  divided  between  those  who 
wanted  lax  rules,  and  those  who  wanted  still 
laxer  rules.  The  viewpoints  varied  with  the 
participants'  degrees  of  vested  Interest  in 
recombinant  research,  and  most  had  been 
Involved  to  some  degree.  As  Professor  Char- 
gaff  said,  ". . .  the  incendiaries  formed  their 
own  fire  brigade."  In  pointing  out  that  the 
decisions  have  all  been  made  by  scientists. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health,  objected 
that  "the  factors  under  consideration  extend 
far  beyond  their  technical  competence." 
There  has  been  no  significant  Input  from 
experts  In  public  health,  ecology,  sociology, 
ethics  or  philosophy,  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  inform  the  public  of  the  dangers 
or  to  solicit  popular  opinions. 

Briefly,  the  guidelines  have  two  basic  fea- 
tures. The  first  Is  physical  containment.  This 
means  that  the  laboratory  must  be  equip- 
ped to  minimize  the  chance  that  experi- 
mental organisms  might  escape.  The  labora- 
tory Is  kept  under  negative  pressure  so  that 
air  does  not  escape  but  Is  pumped  out 
through  filtered  vents.  For  more  hazardous 
experiments  the  worker  must  shower  before 
entering  or  leaving  the  facility.  The  second 
feature,  called  biological  containment,  In- 
volves the  use  of  enfeebled  organisms  so 
that  a  some  do  escape,  they  cannot  survive 
In  the  outside  environment.  None  of  the 
precautions  is  foolproof.  Significant  contain- 
ment measures  are  required  only  for  the 
more  obviously  dangerous  types  of  experi- 
ments. In  a  discussion  of  safety  at  the  re- 
cent Miles  Symposium  on  recombinant 
molecules,  the  experts  were  divided  between 
those  who  feel  physical  containment  is  un- 
reliable and  those  who  do  not  trust  biologi- 
cal containment.  Perhaps  both  are  right. 

In  the  course  of  25  years  of  Army  research 
on  biological  warfare  agents  at  Port  Dietrich, 
equipped  with  the  highest  level  of  physical 
containment  facilities,  there  were  423  acci- 
dental Infections  and  three  deaths.  Acci- 
dents due  to  human  error  are  Inevitable,  all 
the  more  so  because  scientists  under  pres- 
sure become  Inured  to  taking  risks.  The 
temptation  to  do  things  the  easy,  quick 
way  Instead  of  the  safe  way  Is  hard  to  re- 
sist. In  the  case  of  recombinant  DNA.  it  is 
an  all  or  none  situation — only  one  accident 
is  needed  to  endanger  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

Biological  containment  Is  a  new  concept 
In  laboratory  safety,  one  that  has  not  really 
been  tried.  The  rules  therefore  Involve  guess- 
work, and  some  are  arbitrary.  For  Instance, 
one  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
rules  states  that  an  experiment  using  re- 
combinant E.  coli  Is  safe  only  If  no  more 
than  one  out  of  100  million  of  the  bacteria  Is 
able  to  survive  outside  the  laboratory.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  100  million  is  a  small 
number  as  laboratory  bacteria  go.)  This 
raises  some  difficult  questions.  In  testing  the 
safety  of  an  E.  coli  strain  how  much  time 
should  be  allowed  for  all  but  one  of  the  100 
million  bacteria  to  die?  Since  different  re- 
combinant DNA's  inserted  into  the  bacteria 
may  affect  their  survival,  how  can  they  be 
tested  In  advance,  without  Incurring  a  risk 
during  the  test?  Obviously  it  is  Impossible. 
Dr.  Stanley  Falkow  of  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine  has  said, 
"It  is  also  clear  from  our  studies  that  a  car- 
ried plasmld  [i.e.,  a  plasmld  inside  a  bacte- 
rium] may  have  a  profound  effect  in  the 
survival  and  carriage  of  E.  Coll  ...  it  may 


not  be  too  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  some 
DNA  recombinant  molecules  could  pro- 
foundly affect  the  ability  of  [weakened]  E. 
coli  to  survive  and  multiply  In  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract."  Moreover,  how  can  all  the 
possible  bacterial  growth  conditions  outside 
the  laborratory  be  simulated  for  the  test? 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  commit- 
tee agreed  that  there  are  no  objective  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

[From  Science,  March  14,  1975] 

Genetics:  Conference  Sets  Strict  Controls 
To  Replace  Moratorfum 

(By  Nicholas  Wade) 

Pacific  Orove,  California. — In  a  meeting 
that  win  possibly  rate  at  least  a  footnote  in 
the  history  of  science,  an  international  group 
of  biologists  has  voted  in  principle  to  lift 
the  voluntary  moratorium  imposed  last  July 
on  a  new  technique  of  genetic  manipulation 
that  Involves  constructing  hybrid  molecules 
of  DNA.  But  the  moratorium  is  to  be  replaced 
with  safety  conditions  so  stringent  that  for 
many  experiments  it  will  effectively  remain  In 
force  for  a  period  at  least  of  months.  The 
conference  also  recorded  its  wish  that  the 
most  hazardous  category  of  experiments  made 
possible  by  the  technique  should  not  be  per- 
formed under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 

Like  the  moratorium  that  preceded  It,  the 
conference's  statement  has  the  power  of  moral 
censure  only,  but  the  guidelines  It  proposes 
win  probably  be  followed  closely  by  the  na- 
tional bodies  In  each  country  responsible  for 
framing  the  relevant  regulations. 

Just  as  the  moratorium  seems  to  be  un- 
precedented In  the  history  of  science,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  conference  Is  a  rare.  If  not  unique, 
example  of  safety  precautions  being  Imposed 
on  a  technical  development  before.  Instead  of 
after,  the  first  occurrence  of  the  hausard  being 
guarded  against. 

The  conference's  decisions  were  reached  In 
the  explicit  awareness  that  science  no  longer 
enjoys  the  automatic  favor  of  governments 
and  society,  and  that  If  the  scientists  present 
failed  to  regulate  themselves  in  an  evidently 
disinterested  manner,  others  would  do  so  for 
them.  As  It  happens,  the  control  measures 
proposed  by  the  conference  are  considerably 
stricter  than  many  of  those  active  In  the 
field  believed  necessary  and  furthermore  in- 
clude a  quite  novel  safety  feature  stipulating 
that  the  organisms  Involved  in  the  experi- 
ments shall  be  biologically  Incapable  of  sur- 
viving outside  the  laboratory. 

The  conference  can  also  be  seen  as  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  Its  committee  chairman. 
Paul  Berg  of  the  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center.  It  was  Berg  who  first  had  scruples 
about  the  possible  hazards  of  the  technique 
when  he  developed  an  early  version  of  It  2 
years  ago.  It  was  he  to  whom  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  turned  when  the 
approaching  dangers  of  the  technique  became 
evident.  With  a  group  of  colleagues.  Berg  de- 
cided last  July  that  the  issue  should  be  put 
before  an  international  conference  but.  to 
prevent  dangerous  molecules  being  con- 
structed in  the  Interim,  the  group  invited 
scientists  throughout  the  world  to  Join  them 
m  voluntarily  deferring  certain  experiments 
Involving  the  technique  (see  Science,  26  July 
1974.  p.  332). 

It  says  much  for  the  moral  authority  of 
Berg's  group  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  the 
moratorium  has  been  observed  worldwide. 
Although  safety  regulations  are  not  a  subject 
of  intense  interest  to  many  scientists,  almost 
everyone  invited  attended  the  meeting  held 
last  month  at  the  Asllomar  conference  cen- 
ter. The  committee  was  able  to  persuade  a 
group  of  140  competitive  and  strong  willed  In- 
dividuals, most  of  them  quite  unaccustomed 
to  being  told  how  to  do  their  experiments, 
to  reach  a  remarkable  degree  of  consensus 
on  how  the  problem  should  be  resolved. 

The  decision  reached  on  27  February  at 
Asllomar  will  be  far  reaching  because  It  gov- 
erns a  technique  which  Is  widely  expected 


both  to  revolutionize  the  study  of  molecular 
biology  and  to  bring  some  of  the  wilder  fan- 
tasies of  genetic  engineers  Into  the  realm  of 
the  possible.  The  basis  of  the  technique  Is  a 
newly  discovered  class  of  enzymes  which  pos- 
sess two  special  properties.  They  cleave  DNA 
into  segments  of  manageable  size,  a  few  genes 
or  so  m  length,  and  they  make  cuts  which 
chemically  have  "sticky  ends,"  enabling  a 
Begm?nt  from  one  molecule  to  be  annealed 
with  that  of  another,  even  If  the  two  mole- 
cules come  from  different  species. 

In  fact,  most  foreseeable  exploitations  of 
the  technique  Involve  Joining  the  DNA  of 
different  species  Into  a  single  hybrid  mole- 
cule, of  which  one  part  Is  the  gene  or  genes 
to  be  studied,  and  the  other  is  a  vector — often 
the  DNA  of  a  virus — which  has  the  ability  to 
enter  a  cell  and  get  Itself  (and  Its  hybrid 
partner)  replicated  by  the  cell's  genetic  ma- 
chinery. 

These  hybrid  molecules  look  as  If  they  will 
render  tractable  many  problems  In  biology 
which  people  have  long  despaired  of  solving 
with  present  techniques.  They  are  also  the 
stuff  of  such  science  fiction  scenarios  as  in- 
serting nltrogen-flxlng  genes  Into  plants  and 
programming  bacteria  to  synthesize  Insulin 
and  other  products  of  human  genes,  to  cite 
but  two  of  the  possibilities  mentioned  at  the 
conference. 

The  danger  Is  that  r,uch  manipulations  may 
create  novel  arrangements  of  genetic  material 
which  have  not  occurred  in  evolution,  with 
results  that  are  impossible  to  predict.  A  like- 
ly host  for  many  hybrid  DNA's  will  be  the 
standard  laboratory  organism,  Escherichia 
coli,  a  common  Inhabitant  of  the  human  gut 
and  nose.  In  the  worse  conceivable  case,  an 
E.  coli  bacterium  infected  by  a  virus  which 
some  manipulation  had  unintentionally  ren- 
dered pathogenic  might  escape  from  the  lab- 
oratory. Infect  the  population  outside,  and 
set  off  a  human  epidemic  of  perhaps  myxoma- 
tosls-llke  proportions.  The  Incidence  of  lab- 
oratory acquired  Infections — 5000  In  the  last 
30  years,  a  third  of  them  In  laboratories  with 
special  containment  facilities — suggests  that 
the  eventual  escape  of  such  an  organism.  If 
created,  could  probably  be  expected. 

Few  scientists  acquainted  with  the  power 
of  the  new  technique  would  lightly  forgo 
its  use.  yet  how  could  the  public  be  Informed 
the  moratorium  was  at  an  end  when  the  un- 
known hazards  that  caused  It  to  be  Invoked 
In  the  first  place  were  Just  as  unknown  as  be- 
fore? This  was  the  crux  of  the  problem  that 
the  delegates  at  the  Asllomar  conference  de- 
bated for  3  ",2  days  of  concentrated  and  oc- 
casionally dramatic  sessions.  The  53  foreign 
delegates  Included  scientists  mostly  from  Eu- 
rope and  Russia.  The  Russians  said  not  a 
word  until  the  very  end.  The  Europeans  spoke 
very  little  except  for  the  English,  who  had  left 
a  confuted  situation  at  home. 

The  British  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  had  in  July,  by  confidential  letter  to 
Its  laboratory  directors,  effectively  banned 
all  the  experiments  placed  under  voluntary 
embargo  by  the  Berg  committee.  But  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored group  of  scientists 
known  as  the  Ashby  committee  concluded  to 
December  that  the  technique  was  too  Im- 
portant to  curb  and  that  the  experiments 
should  proceed  under  certain  safety  condi- 
tions. (These  were  considerably  more  flexible 
than  the  conditions  the  Asllomar  conference 
was  to  recommend.)  The  British  government 
has  not  yet  acted  on  Its  committee's  sugges- 
tions, and  there  Is  concern  that  a  recent 
fatal  accident  In  handling  smallpox  virus 
at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  may  lead  bureaucratic  minds 
to  wonder  If  scientists'  ideas  about  labora- 
tory safety  are  safe  enough. 

"The  English  delegates  were  thus  well 
schooled  In  the  political  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  them.  Sydney  Brenner  (MCR 
Laboratory  of  Molecular  Biology),  was  per- 
haps the  major  Influence  on  the  conference 
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after  Berg.  A  member  of  the  coof  srence  orga- 
nizing committee,*  Brenner  haa  the  luiaclc 
of  Intervening  at  crucial  stages  in  the  debate 
and  holding  the  audience  spellbound  with 
arguments  of  urgent  lucidity  ^n  favor  of 
drawing  up  safety  procedures  jo  evidently 
tight  that  no  one  could  reasonably  accuse 
the  scientific  community  of  ^If  serving. 
(One  opponent  complained  prKately  that 
Brenner  Intimidated  people.)  le  also  was 
the  leading  advocate  of  developing  biologi- 
cal safety  barriers  for  the  technique — a  fea- 
ture that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  confer- 
ence's solution  to  Its  dilemma,  [n  common 
with  Berg  and  David  Baltimore  (fllT),  Bren. 
ner  always  seemed  to  be  more  coi  scious  than 
other  delegates  of  the  outside  world  looking 
in  and  gauging  risks  and  behavior  with  a 
different  yardstick.  While  some  beople  were 
for  drawing  up  safety  guidelines  that  would 
minimize  the  risk,  Brenner's  def  nltlon  of  a 
successful  guideline  was  one  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, would  be  revised  downwar< . 

The  organizing  committee's  chief  oppo- 
nents were  James  Watson  (Cold  iipring  Har- 
bor) and  Joshua  Lederberg  (Stinford  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center).  Like  a  pair  of  en- 
fanta  terrtbles,  the  two  Nobel  laureates  were 
constantly  discovering  holes  In  tie  commit- 
tee's positions  and — although  there  seemed 
to  be  no  concerted  campaign — beaklng  the 
Ice  for  the  faction  among  the  yjunger  sci- 
entists who  were  eager  to  get  the  mora- 
torium lifted  on  the  easiest  terms  feasible 

The  conference,  held  In  a  smsll  chapel  a 
few  yards  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  opened 
with  a  statement  by  Baltimore.  K  e  reminded 
people  that  If  they  failed  to  come  to  a  con- 
sensus, If  they  split  along  lines  h(  could  eas- 
Inly  Imagine,  there  was  no  one  elss  to  appeal 
to.  and  the  conference  would  have  failed  In 
Its  duty.  "How  was  the  consensus  m  be  deter- 
mined?" someone  Inquired.  "The  procedures 
by  which  the  consensus  will  be  letermlned 
win  be  largely  determined  by  th»  extent  of 
the  consensus."  was  the  unyielding  reply. 

The  microbiological  presentations  which 
followed  confirmed  that  K12,  tie  common 
laboratory  strain  of  E.  coli,  may  bfe  enfeebled 
from  years  of  being  kicked  aroi4nd  geneti- 
cally, but  it  can  still  survive  longj  enough  In 
the  human  gut  to  exchange  genellc  material 
(speclflcally,  the  extrachromosomil  elemente 
known  as  plasmlds)  with  other  ^acterla  In 
the  region.  This  established  a  crutlal  link  In 
the  worst  case  scenario  for  a  laboiatory  acci- 
dent. It  also  pointed  to  caution  in  the  use  of 
plasmids  (the  major  candidates  Uong  with 
vlriiaes)  for  the  vector  part  of  hjbrld  mole- 
cules. 


BBNETTTS    LOOK   LARGER   THAN 

The  conference  next  heard 
Oreen.  one  of  its  few  outsiders, 
ton  lawyer  Interested  In  public 
of  science.  Green's  chief  point  .._ 
Ing  that  at  the  Inception  of  any 
nology.  the  benefits,  which  are 

near  at  hand,  are  often  ^_ , 

weigh  the  more  distant  seeming 
examples  which  surfaced  later  1 
Ing.  though  Oreen  did  not 
them,    were   the   biological 
polio  vaccine  and  cytoplasmic  „. 
could  have  argued   against  the 
polio  vaccine  in  the  1950's? — yet 
received  by  millions  of  people  In 
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•The  members  of  the  organizing  fcommlttee 
were  Paul  Berg,  chairman  (Stafford  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center).  David  | Baltimore 
(MIT).  Sydney  Brenner  (MHO  Laboratory  of 
Molecular  Biology).  Niels  K.  Jeme '(Basel  In- 
stitute for  Immunology.  Swltzerlaiid )  Rich- 
ard O.  Roblln  (Harvard  Medical  School)  and 
Maxlne  P.  Singer  (National  Ina(tltutes  of 
Health).  Berg  and  Baltimore  were  ^Iso  mem- 
bers of  the  ad  hoc  NAS  commlttete  that  In- 
voked the  moratorium.  The  title  of  the  meet. 
Ing  was  the  International  Conferetce  on  Re- 
combinant DNA  Molecules. 


States  and  abroad  Is  now  known  to  have  been 
contaminated  with  SV40,  a  monkey  virus 
which  causes  tumors  in  hamsters,  though 
not,  as  luck  would  seem  to  have  it.  in  man. 
Cytoplasmic  sterility  is  the  plant  breeder's 
key  to  the  miraculously  high  yields  of  Ameri- 
can corn;  In  1970.  by  which  time  most  of  the 
nation's  crop  was  planted  to  the  same  suc- 
cessful strain,  a  blight  to  which  the  strain 
happened  to  be  genetically  susceptible  wiped 
out  20  percent  of  the  crop.  This  Is  the  feed- 
ing equivalent,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  of 
32  billion  McI>onald's  hamburgers. 

The  conference's  first  attempt  to  grapple 
with  its  own  risk-benefit  situation  was  a 
document  prepared  beforehand  by  a  work- 
ing group  under  Richard  Novlck  (Public 
Health  Research  Institute,  New  York).  The 
group  had  looked  chiefly  at  the  first  of  the 
three  types  of  experiment  cited  In  the  origi- 
nal moratorium — the  use  of  plasmlds  or 
bacterial  viruses  as  the  vector  parts  of 
hybrid  molecules.  It  had  ranked  possible 
experiments  In  six  classes  according  to  their 
expected  degree  of  hazard  and  recommended 
for  each  class  physical  containment  proce- 
dures which,  in  the  group's  Judgment,  would 
reduce  the  blohazard  to  an  "acceptable" 
level  of  risk. 

The  group  considered  that  Its  work  could 
end  up  as  "the  nucleus  of  a  definitive  pro- 
posal," under  which  most  experiments  could 
be  carried  out  under  the  appropriate  degree 
of  physical  containment.  The  document  was 
attacked  by  Lederberg  for  being  too  precise 
in  Its  language — legislators  would  trans- 
late It  Into  a  "message  from  on  high  from 
which  all  further  exegesis  is  forbidden" — 
but  the  heavier  onslaught  came  from  Bren- 
ner, who  declared  that  the  conference  was 
not  going  to  act  as  a  licensing  authority,  and 
If  It  did  he  would  resign  from  the  organiz- 
ing committee.  The  issue  he  said, 

"Is  how  to  proceed  in  this  area  without 
presenting  any  risk  to  ourselves,  to  the  inno- 
cent within  our  institutions,  or  to  the  inno- 
cent outside  them.  ...  I  think  there  are 
people  here  who  feel  that  there  will  be  a 
negotiable  set  of  compartments  and  that  any 
particular  compartment  would  comply  with 
their  local  conditions.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to 
that  way  of  thinking. 

".  .  .  If  people  think  they  are  going  to  get 
a  license  from  this  meeting,  a  notice  they 
can  put  up  on  their  door,  if  they  are  Just 
pretending  there  Is  a  hazard  and  are  going 
along  with  It  Just  so  that  they  can  get  ten- 
ure and  be  elected  to  the  National  Academy 
and  other  things  that  scientists  are  Inter- 
ested In  doing,  then  the  conference  will  ut- 
terly have  faUed." 

The  next  event  was  when  Watson  got  up 
and  said  he  thought  the  moratorium  Ehould 
end.  This  was  surprising  because  Watson 
had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
asked  for  it.  The  reason,  he  explained,  was 
that  "when  we  met  I  thought  we  should  have 
6  months  to  see  if  we  coiild  hear  anything 
that  would  frighten  us.  As  someone  In  charge 
of  a  tumor  virus  laboratory,  I  feel  we  are 
working  with  something  which  is  instinc- 
tively more  dangerous  than  anything  I  have 
heard  about  here.  .  .  .  The  dangers  Involved 
are  probably  no  greater  than  working  in  a 
hospital.  You  have  to  live  with  the  fact  that 
someone  may  sue  you  for  (1  million  If  you  are 
careless.  That  sounds  very  negative  and  right- 
wing,  but  I  don't  see  any  other  way  of  doing 

Watson  was  speaking  for  one  side  of  an 
Important  divide  in  contemporary  molecular 
biology,  the  cancer  virologists  and  old-style 
microbiologists  who  are  used  to  dealing  with 
highly  infectious  agents  and  to  whom,  for 
example,  such  habits  as  shutting  off  wash- 
room faucets  with  their  elbows  Instead  of 
hands  were  evidently  second  nature.  Several 
of  them  spoke  with  horror  of  the  "sloppl- 
ness"  and  "prostitution  of  microbiological 
technique"  of  the  younger  molecular  blolo- 
gtsts  who  have  recently  Invaded  the  field  but 


stiU  treat  viruses  and  bacteria  as  Just  an- 
other bench  reagent.  "It  is  the  E.  coU  people 
who  are  screaming,"  said  one  tumor  virolo- 
gist who,  like  Watson,  believed  that  the 
standard  precautions  were  adequate,  and 
that  It  was  retUly  a  matter  of  whether  in- 
dividual scientists  took  any  notice  of  them  or 
not. 

Over  the  next  two  days  the  conference  dis- 
cussed the  reports  of  working  parties  study- 
ing the  other  two  categories  of  experiment 
covered  by  the  moratorium.  The  group  under 
Aaron  Sbatkln  (Roche  Institute  of  Molecular 
Biology,  New  Jersey)  corisldered  the  experi- 
ments involving  animal  viruses  as  the  vector 
and  concluded  that  they  could  be  safely 
proceeded  with  under  existing  National  Can- 
cer Institute  (NCI)  guidelines  for  handling 
oncogenic  viruses.  One  of  the  group's  mem- 
bers disagreed.  In  a  cogent  minority  view 
Andrew  M.  Lewis  (National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases)  argued  that 
no  experiments  should  be  undertaken  until 
biologically  safe  vectors  had  been  developed, 
and  only  then  under  the  safety  conditions 
Judged  suitable  by  the  NCI  for  medium-risk 
cancer  viruses. 

A  third  working  group  under  Donald  Brown 
(Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington)  stud- 
ied the  class  of  experiments  In  which  genes 
from  animal  cells  would  be  inserted  Into 
bacteria.  (The  Berg  committee  had  not  em- 
bargoed this  class  but  aked  only  that  it  be 
undertaken  with  caution.)  A  much  discussed 
example  of  this  class  Is  the  so-called  "shot- 
gun experiment."  in  which  the  total  DNA 
of  an  organism  Is  chopped  into  fragments, 
and  the  fragments  Inserted  Into  bacteria  and 
grown  up  in  clones.  The  most  obvious  dan- 
ger Is  that  one  of  the  clones  may  contain 
the  genes  for  a  hitherto  repressed  tumor 
virus.  Brown's  group  ranked  experiments  In 
order  of  hazard,  placing  the  shotgun  experi- 
ment with  primate  DNA  at  the  top  of  the 
danger  scale. 

The  three  working  groups  were  largely 
composed  of  the  people  active  In  the  field 
who  had  been  most  affected  by  the  mora- 
torium. For  many  of  them,  their  chief  con- 
cern was  for  the  conference  to  agree  to  or 
amend  the  safety  guidelines  proposed  so  that 
they  could  get  back  to  work  again.  But  at- 
tempts to  get  the  guidelines  debated  In  detail 
were  repeatedly  sidetracked  by  people  who 
raised  more  general  Issues,  and  the  experi- 
menters were  generally  unable  to  refocus  the 
discussion.  "The  consensus  here  Is  that  peo- 
ple want  guidelines  and  containment  so 
they  can  go  and  do  their  experiments,  but 
no  one  will  come  out  and  say  it — they're  all 
chicken,"  one  group  leader  observed  pri- 
vately. 

The  central  dilemma  the  experimenters 
faced  was  that,  despite  the  various  attempts 
to  rank  the  experiments  In  order  of  risk,  no 
one  had  any  real  idea  of  what  the  risk  might 
be  or  how  to  assess  It.  a  point  made  In  the 
following  exchange  on  how  precisely  the 
guidelines  could  be  written : 

"Maaloe  (University  of  Copenhagen).  I 
think  we  are  misbehaving  ourselves  very 
considerably  at  this  moment  because  It  Is 
nonsense  to  my  mind  to  try  to  proofread 
your  report.  ...  To  imagine  that  we  can 
lay  down  even  fairly  simple  general  rules 
would  be  deceiving  ourselves.  .  .  . 

"Lederberg.  If  It  Is  likely  to  be  crystallized 
Into  legislation,  we  had  better  be  sure  that 
It  is  right. 

"Berg.  If  you  concede  there  Is  a  graded 
set  of  risks,  that  is  what  you  have  to  re- 
spond to. 

"Watson.  But  you  can't  measure  the  risk. 
So  they  want  to  put  me  out  of  business  for 
something  you  can't  measure. 

"Sambrook  (Cold  Spring  Harbor).  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  there  is  no  absolute  con- 
tainment (for  hazardous  materials]  and  all 
containment  is  inefficient. 

"Cohen  (Stanford  University).  If  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  this  group  doesn't  result 
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In  recommendations,  the  recommendations 
may  come  from  other  groups  less  well  quali- 
fied. 

"Sinsheimer  (Caltech).  Watson  says  quite 
correctly  that  there  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  risk.  BUt  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
the  end  we  will  be  regulated.  We  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  face  that  if  we 
take  the  position  that  some  of  the  higher 
[risk]  categories  of  experiment  should  not 
be  done  until  more  Information  Is  available. 
I  can't  think  of  anything  that  would  Impede 
science  more  than  an  epidemic  around  Stan- 
ford." 

LAWYERS   warn   of  DISASTER 

The  final  evening  of  the  conference  was 
surrendered  to  a  panel  of  lawyers  with  an 
Interest  In  the  public  policy  dimensions  of 
science.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  point  was 
made  by  Roger  Dworkln  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity), who  said  that  any  reasonable  scheme 
the  conference  came  up  with  would  be  a 
success  but  that  "any  appearance  of  self 
serving  will  sacrifice  the  reservoir  of  respect 
that  scientists  have  and  will  bring  disaster 
on  them."  The  law  has  a  tradition  of  letting 
professional  groups  regulate  themselves,  but 
If  they  abuse  that  discretion,  as  the  medical 
profession  has  done,  they  will  find  them- 
selves being  "massacred"  in  the  courts. 

Dworkln's  point  was  followed  up  by 
Brenner : 

"The  issue  that  I  believe  is  central  Is  a 
political  Issue.  It  Is  this:  we  live  at  a  time 
where  I  think  there  Is  a  great  antl-sclence 
attitude  developing  In  society,  well  developed 
In  some  societies,  and  developing  In  govern- 
ment, and  this  Is  something  we  have  to  take 
Into  consideration.  .  .  .  Who  really  believes 
that  natural  science  will  Increase  your  ONP? 
Maybe  this  Is  the  end  of  this  era.  It  Is  very 
hard  to  tell  In  history  where  you  really 
are.  ...  I  think  people  have  got  to  realize 
there  is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  situation: 
we  have  not  only  to  say  we  are  going  to  act 
but  we  must  be  seen  to  be  acting." 

With  such  thoughts  possibly  In  mind,  the 
delegates  assembled  the  next  morning  to 
learn  the  organizing  committee's  opinion  of 
their  consensus.  The  document  the  commit- 
tee had  finished  at  about  4:30  a.m.  that 
morning  possessed  considerably  more  bite 
than  any  of  the  sets  of  proposals  drawn  up 
by  the  three  working  groups.  Tlie  mast  In- 
nocuous category  of  experiments  were  to  take 
place  In  the  "low  risk"  conditions  of  physical 
containment  recommended  by  the  NCI  for 
handling  tumor  viruses  such  as  SV40.  All 
others  were  to  be  done  In  "moderate  risk"  or 
"high  risk"  conditions  and  were  moreover  to 
await  the  development  of  biological  barriers 
In  the  form  of  bacteria  unable  to  survive  out- 
side the  laboratory  and  vectors  designed  to 
grow  only  In  certain  hosts.  (High  risk  con- 
tainment, to  put  the.se  conditions  In  perspec- 
tive, Involves  such  measures  as  showering  on 
leaving  the  laboratory  and  negative  air  pres- 
sure, and  Is  generally  reserved  for  handling 
the  most  dangerous  known  human  pathogens, 
such  as  Las.sa  fever  and  plague.)  Since  many 
of  the  safe  bacteria  and  vectors  will  not  be 
available  for  months  or  even  longer — Cohen 
at  one  point  likened  their  arrival  to  waiting 
for  the  Messiah — the  effect  of  the  organizing 
committee's  statement  Is  to  continue  the 
moratorium,  and  In  fact  to  extend  It  Into  the 
class  of  experiments  originally  excluded. 

Berg  presented  the  statement  with  the  ob- 
servation that  It  was  the  organizing  com- 
mittee's opinion  of  the  consensus  of  the  con- 
ference. This  was  somewhat  adventurous  In 
that,  as  one  delegate  pointed  out,  some  of 
the  statement's  more  rigorous  prohibitions 
were  being  Introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
organizing  committee's  positions  were  as- 
sailed by  several  members  of  the  working 
groups  who  considered  them  too  strict.  Stan- 
ley Falkow^  (University  of  Washington,  Seat- 
tle) complained  that  the  plasmld  group's 
document  had  been  "prostituted"  In  the  use 
made   of   It   by   the   organizing   committee. 


Cohen  charged  that  the  "bias  of  the  organiz- 
ing committee"  was  reflected  In  their  adop- 
tion for  tumor  virus  research,  whereas  other 
government  standards  relating  to  bacteria 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

It  was  clear  that  the  organizing  commit- 
tee did  not  Intend  to  have  Its  statement 
amended  from  the  floor  and  was  even  re- 
luctant to  test  Its  popularity  against  a  vote. 
When  a  voting  procedure  was  forced,  the 
committee  turned  out  to  be  refiectlng  a  con- 
sensus that  was  every  bit  as  solid  as  the 
committee  pretended  It  to  be.  Its  decisions 
on  all  three  classes  of  experiment  were  up- 
held in  separate  votes  by  almost  everyone 
present,  with  at  most  five  hands  raised  in 
opposition. 

The  committee  lost  on  only  one  point,  a 
motion  raised  by  Robert  Williamson  (Deat- 
son  Hospital,  Glasgow)  that  a  class  of  experi- 
ments rated  at  highest  risk  by  several  groups 
should  not  be  performed  under  any  clrcxun- 
stances.  how^ever  good  the  containment. 
Berg  at  first  resisted  the  suggestion — pre- 
sumably because  It  would  have  represented 
a  restriction,  however  formal,  on  academic 
freedom  to  research — but  then  allowed  a 
vote,  which  passed  with  only  five  people 
dissenting. 

RUSSIANS  VOICE  APPROVAL 

with  the  business  of  the  conference  essen- 
tially complete,  a  spokesman  for  the  Russian 
delegates  stood  up  and  said  the  organizing 
committee's  statement  was  reasonable  and 
acceptable  and  would  be  a  useful  guide  for 
the  relevant  discussions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  final  vote  was  taken  to  approve  the  entire 
statement  of  the  organizing  committee, 
which  was  approved  with  only  two  opposing 
votes  (Cohen  and  Lederberg).  One  of  the 
lawyers,  Daniel  Singer  (Hastings  Institute 
of  Society,  Ethics  and  Life  Sciences),  said  It 
had  been  a  moving  experience  for  him  as  an 
outsider  to  watch  the  group  grappling  with 
a  very  difficult  problem.  Baltimore  then  paid 
tribute  to  Berg  for  his  pivotal  role  In  the 
conference's  success,  and  with  that  the  meet- 
ing was  over. 

A  press  conference  held  afterward  was  at- 
tended by  the  major  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try and  Rolling  Stone.  Berg,  weary  from  lack 
of  sleep,  was  asked  If  he  thought  his  original 
call  for  a  moratorium  wm  an  overreaction. 
"Not  at  all.  It  has  raised  the  level  of  discus- 
sion about  this  Issue.  Six  months  ago  we  had 
dally  phone  calls  asking  for  pSClOl  (a  plas- 
mld vector  that  confers  resistance  to  tetra- 
cycline]. I  would  ask  people  what  they 
wanted  to  do  with  It.  Some  of  them  had 
horror  experiments  planned  with  no  thought 
of  the  consequences.  But  I  was  In  the  same 
position  myself  because  I  was  going  to  do 
a  similar  experiment  two  years  ago  and  some- 
one called  me  up  and  asked  if  I  had  thought 
of  the  consequences." 

There  is  a  direct  line  of  descent  from 
Berg's  first  scruples  to  the  decision  reached 
by  the  Asllomar  conference  last  month,  but 
the  sequence  of  events  was  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Probably  few  other  peo- 
ple could  have  asked  for  a  moratorium,  got 
It  to  stick  worldwide,  and  then  handled  the 
issue  with  the  openness  and  disinterest  that 
disarmed  resentment  and  led  the  world's 
scientific  community  to  a  notable  and  gen- 
erally harmonious  consensvis. 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.J.  Res.  35.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate "Municipal  Clerks'  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
fession of  municipal  clerk  is  a  time- 
honored  and  historical  one,  extending  to 
Biblical  times  and  beyond. 

The  modem  Hebrew  translation  of 
town  clerk  is  "Mazkir  Ha'ir,"  which  lit- 
erally means  the  city  or  town  "Remind- 
er." The  English  Bible— II  Samuel.  I 


and  n  Kings,  Isaiah,  and  I  and  n 
Chronicles — called  him  the  "recorder." 
The  recorder  kept  the  records  of  the 
important  events  of  the  time.  The 
Hebrew  "Mazkir"  was  "one  who  caused 
to  remember"  or  "called  to  mind."  He 
was  among  the  highest  of  court  offi- 
cials— the  chancellor  who  called  the 
King's  attention  to  important  matters 
of  state. 

The  town  clerk  was  an  official  of 
varied  powers  and  functions  in  different 
parts  of  the  Greek  world  and  was  also 
recognized  by  the  Romans  in  their 
colonial  world.  It  was  the  town  cleric 
who  persuaded  the  rioting  citizens  of 
Ephesus  to  leave  the  followers  of  St. 
Paul  unharmed  and  return  to  their 
homes,  thus  preserving  the  law  and 
order  of  the  time — Acts  XIX. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,,  "clerk"  became 
synonymous  with  "scholar."  He  was  the 
person  who  recorded  the  happenings  of 
the  day  and  tied  together  the  past  with 
the  present.  In  England  the  town  cleric 
became  a  respected  and  important  offi- 
cial in  local  government,  and  when  the 
colonists  came  to  America  the  office  of 
town  clerk  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  democratic  communities,  recording 
the  birth  and  death  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  land  transactions,  and  the  action  of 
freemen  assembled  at  the  annual  town 
meetings. 

Today,  the  office  of  municipal  clerk 
continues  to  be  a  key  element  of  our  local 
democratic  system.  Outside  of  the  mayor, 
the  municipal  clerk  is  the  most  frequently 
found  office  in  local  government.  The  of- 
fice now  exists  from  the  largest  metrop- 
olis with  over  8  million  people  to  the 
smallest  hamlet  numbering  16  pioneering 
citizens.  It  is  found  in  every  State  in  the 
Union;  is  a  highly  respected  office  in 
Canadian  local  government;  continues  its 
ancient  role  in  Israel;  r^nd  can  be  found 
in  democratic  governments  around  the 
globe.  And  in  these  times,  when  much 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  in  government,  it 
is  the  only  profession  in  local  govern- 
ment administration  where  over  half  of 
its  members  are  women. 

The  duties  of  the  modem  municipal 
clerk  continues  to  be  as  broad  and  as 
essential  to  our  local  citizens  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Tlie  municipal  clerk 
maintains  the  official  records  and  docu- 
ments, records  and  publishes  council 
minutes,  and  serves  as  the  information 
center  in  handling  inquiries  from  other 
municipal  departments,  other  govern- 
mental units,  and  the  citizens.  In  nearly 
three-quarters  of  our  communities,  the 
municipal  clerk  is  the  elections  admin- 
istration officer.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
municipalities,  the  municipal  clerk  man- 
ages the  licensing  of  businesses  and  the 
granting  of  permits.  Vital  statistics  is  an 
important  furiction  of  the  municipal 
clerks  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun- 
try—especially in  New  England.  The 
municipal  clerk  In  many  communities, 
especially  the  smaller  ones  and  those  in 
the  South  and  Central  States,  also  main- 
tains the  financial  records.  And  a  signif- 
icant number,  again  especially  in  the 
smaller  communities,  serve  as  the  chief 
administrative  officer,  overseeing  all  op- 
erations of  local  government  and  Imple- 
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menttng  the  programs  and  policies  de- 
termined by  the  mayor  and  oouncil. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Congress  and  tee  President 
to  designate  the  second  week  of  May  as 
"Municipal  Clerk's  Week"  Inl  recognition 
of  the  important  service  that  the  mu- 
nicipal clerk  provides  to  the  people  of 
America's  cities  and  towns.  I  am  hopeful 
that  favorable  action  on  this  resolution 
can  be  taken  in  the  near  f ut  ire. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  8TO^  z,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (\^r.  Morgan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  18.  76,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVni  of  the!  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  payment  under 
the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chlroprsw^tors. 

8.  233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNoutE,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  St/*forb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2B3,  relating 
to  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

8.  31T  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc^oviaN,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  I  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  317,  to 
provide  service  pensions  flor  certain 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 

8.  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BeI-lmon,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Haksen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  375,  to 
amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1968. 

8.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inott-xJe,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  43^,  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code. 

8.    8X7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gol^ater,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  KeConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  627,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

8.   664 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brookj:,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matst^naga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  664,  the  Young 
Families'  Housing  Act. 

8.   788 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Cti-VER) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  788 
cultural   Emergency   Assistajit 
1977. 

8.   830 


Hum  phrey 


HrM  »hrj:y, 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  CuivER 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
authorize  the  Secretary  of 
to  establish  a  demonstration 
for  application  of  existing 

serving  a  renewable  energy    

to  farms  and  agricultural  comlnunities 
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At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  CntvER) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821, 
culture  Solar  Energy  Researcl  i 
ment  and  Demonstration  Act 
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8.  MT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was 
added  as  a  cosix>nsor  of  S.  907,  the  ener- 
gy Impact  roads  bill. 

S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Saiator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  913,  to  amend 
section  1951(b)(2)  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code. 

8.   834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  924,  the  com- 
mon situs  picketing  bill. 

S.   026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston  (for 
Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  926,  to  provide 
public  financing  for  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  650 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  from  the  Committee 
on  AgrlciUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  107 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
or  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  660.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  statutory  authority  for  new 
entitlements  for  wheat  producers  to  become 
effective  In  a  fiscal  year  for  which  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  has  not 
yet  been  adopted.  The  special  program  au- 
thorized by  S.  650  Is  of  an  emergency  nature, 
and  It  Is  necessary  that  the  producers  af- 
fected receive  the  earliest  possible  assurance 
that  they  may  use  their  wheat  crop  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  the  bill. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

KUKAI,    HEALTH    HEAKING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  708,  a  bill  to  allow  medi- 
care reimbursement  for  rural  health 
clinic  services,  and  on  related  legislation. 
The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  29.  1977,  at  9:30  ajn.,  and  will  be 
held  in  room  324  of  the  Russell  Senate 
OfiQce  Building. 

Through  Rural  Development  Subcom- 
mittee field  hearings  in  New  England 
and  the  Midwest  last  year,  we  learned 
that  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
health  services  in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  lies  within  the  medicare  program. 
A  particular  medicare  policy  prohibits 
coverage  for  health  services  provided  by 
nurse  practitioners  and  physician's  as- 
sistants, unless  a  physician  is  present. 
This  policy  discriminates  against  many 
rural  health  clinics,  which  use  these 
health  providers  precisely  because  physi- 


cians are  not  available  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

While  testimony  may  comment  on  any 
aspect  of  this  legislation,  the  following 
questions  are  intended  as  suggested  topics 
of  discussion : 

First.  How  would  legislation  of  this 
sort  assist  small  communities  in  your 
area  and  throughout  the  country? 

Second.  In  what  manner  should  reim- 
bursement be  made  for  the  services  pro- 
vided by  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cian's assistants? 

Third.  What  requirements  should  a 
clinic  fulfill,  in  terms  of  such  factors  as 
physician  participation,  arrangements 
for  referral,  and  management  policies.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  reimbursement? 

Fourth.  What  type  of  certification 
process  should  be  used  for  the  providers 
whose  services  would  be  reimbursed  under 
this  legislation? 

All  written  testimony,  which  will  be 
included  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing,  should  be  received  by  my  office 
by  Friday,  March  25.  Two  copies  of  state- 
ment* should  be  sent  to:  David  Harf,  Of- 
fice of  Senator  Dick  Clark,  404  Russell 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

NOMINATION  or  CAROL  TT7CIUX  FOREMAN  TO  BE 
AN    ASSISTANT    8ECRETART    OF   AGRICULTUBZ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  committee  has  scheduled 
a  confirmation  hearing  on  March  16,  at 
9  ajn.  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  that  capacity,  Mrs.  Foreman  would 
direct  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service, 
the  meat  and  poultry  Inspection  activi- 
ties of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Inspection 
Service  and  several  functions  currently 
performed  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  324, 
Russell  Building.  Oral  testimony  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  but  written  state- 
ments my  be  of  any  length  and  will  be 
inserted  in  the  official  record  in  their 
entirety.  Those  who  wish  to  testify 
should  contact  the  hearing  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  224-2035  by  close  of  busi- 
ness, Monday,  March  14. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  EX- 
TEND TO  NATIVE  HAWAHANS  THE 
BENEFITS  OP  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS OP  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
PRESENTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  OTHER 
NATIVE  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  our  country  was  in- 
habited, long  before  what  most  of  us  per- 
ceive as  its  traditional  discovery  and  col- 
onization, by  certain  highly  developed 
and  distinct  societies,  the  descendants  of 
which  we  recognize  today  as  native 
Americans. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable  por- 
tions of  our  history  that  as  oiu*  country 
was  founded  and  grew  largely  on  the 
base  of  cultures  developed  elsewhere  than 
in  the  areas  which  now  comprise  the 
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United  States,  these  first  Americans  were 
preempted  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  While  we  are  witness- 
ing today  a  resurgence  of  ethnic  iden- 
tity and  pride  in  heritage  among  these 
groups,  the  legacy  of  years  of  misunder- 
standing and  neglect  is  refiected  in  char- 
acteristically high  unemployment  rates 
and  disproportionately  high  numbers  of 
native  Americans  on  our  welfare  roles. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  recognized 
our  debt  to  native  Americans  by  enact- 
ing legislation  which  recognizes  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  these  groups,  and  es- 
tablishing programs  designed  to  assist 
them  in  avaUing  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunities  open  to  other  segments  of 
our  society.  As  just  one  example,  most 
native  Americans  are  eligible  for  special 
manpower  training  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973.  As  another,  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  most  native  Ameri- 
cans in  certain  of  our  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation statutes. 

These  are  programs  to  which  I  give 
my  full  support.  However,  there  is  one 
native  American  group  whose  members 
have  been  excluded,  apparently  inadver- 
tently, as  beneficiaries  under  many  of 
the  special  programs  mandated  for  na- 
tive Americans. 

I  speak  of  that  group  which  consists 
of  descendants  of  the  residents  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  prior  to  1778,  the  year 
in  which  Hawaii  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  world.  These  native 
Hawaiians  are  clearly  native  Americans 
to  the  same  degree  as  American  Indians 
and  native  Alaskans,  with  similar  experi- 
ences of  neglect  anl  resultant  frustration. 
As  such,  I  and  many  others  strongly  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  assistance  as  is  provided  under 
law  to  these  other  native  Americans. 

To  remedy  the  present  inequitable 
situation,  I  joined  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii.  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inotjye,  last 
week  in  introducing  four  bills  which 
seek  to  designate  Native  Hawaiians  as 
beneficiaries  under  certain  Federal  stat- 
utes enacted  wholly  or  in  part  to  provide 
assistance  to  native  Americans.  The 
statutes  to  which  the  bills  are  directed 
are  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974,  and  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1973. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  CETA  legislation  provides 
for  assistance  in  the  form  of  special  man- 
power training  programs  for  native 
Americans.  Native  Hawaiians  do  not 
presently  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams. During  the  94th  Congress,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiries  into  this  situa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
administrator  of  these  provisions  of 
CETA,  informed  me  that  while  it  had  no 
objections  to  including  Native  Hawaiians 
as  beneficiaries  under  the  manpower  pro- 
grams, it  believed  legislative  clarification 
to  be  a  prerequisite. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  lack 
of  clarity  as  to  the  status  of  Native  Ha- 
waiian Americans  was  evident,  and  in 
this  case  I  did  introduce  remedial  legis- 
lation  in   the   House,   as   did   Senator 
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INOUYE  in  the  Senate.  The  proposal 
passed  the  House  as  part  of  HJl.  11453, 
the  proposed  Emergency  Employment 
Projects  Amendments  of  1976,  but  was 
not  enacted  into  law.  The  bill  which  we 
have  introduced,  the  proposed  Native 
Hawaiian  Manpower  Act  of  1977,  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  this  effort. 

Provisions  of  the  landmark  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  subsequent  legislation  mandated 
programs  of  special  assistance  for 
the  education  of  certain  native  Amer- 
ican children. 

Native  Hawaiian  children  are  presently 
not  designated  as  beneficiaries  of  these 
programs,  and  our  Hawaiian  Native  Ed- 
ucational Assistance  Act  of  1977  pro- 
poses that  the  appropriate  legislation  be 
amended  accordingly  to  clarify  the  eligi- 
bility of  Native  Hawaiian  children  for 
such  assistance. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  we  have  also 
introduced  two  bills  which  seek  to  extend 
to  Native  Hawaiians  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-638,  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination and  Education  Reform  Act 
of  1973,  and  Public  Law  93-262,  the  In- 
dian Financing  Act  of  1974.  These  laws 
appear  also  to  have  inadvertently  ex- 
cluding Native  Hawaiians  as  benefici- 
aries, and  the  bills  we  have  submitted 
seek  to  amend  them  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posals which  Senator  Inouye  and  I  intro- 
duced last  week — to  assure  that  native 
Hawaiians  participate  equally  In  legis- 
lation designed  to  assist  native  Ameri- 
cans— is  not  new  to  the  Congress.  It  rec- 
ognized inherently  that  Native  Hawaii- 
ans were  native  Americans  when  it 
passed  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  of  1920.  More  recently,  Hawaiians 
were  added  in  1974  to  the  list  of  those 
qualifying  for  special  assistance  under 
the  Community  Services  Act.  The  four 
bills  which  we  have  introduced,  now  des- 
ignated as  S.  857,  S.  858,  S.  859,  and 
S.  860,  represent  a  fair  and  necessary 
continuation  of  this  effort,  and  I  ask  for 
their  expeditious  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIP  FOR 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judicary  held  hearings  on  S.  11, 
the  omnibus  district  court  judgeship  bill, 
and  related  legislation.  S.  11,  as  intro- 
duced, contained  the  same  proposal  to 
create  45  new  Federal  judgeships  as  the 
Senate  approved  last  year.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  Introduced  an  amendment  con- 
taining the  recommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  for 
the  creation  of  107  new  district  court 
judgeships  as  well  as  the  45  judgeships 
in  S.  11.  I  am  pleased  that  the  McClel- 
lan  amendment  included  a  provision  for 
one  additional  judgeship  for  the  New 
Mexico  district,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  Federal  judgeships  serving  my 
constituents  to  four. 

During  its  proceedings  on  these  pro- 
posals, the  Judiciary  Committee  received 
testimony  from  the  Honorable  H.  Vearle 
Payne.  Chief  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  New  Mexico.  Judge  Payne  de- 


tailed the  remarkable  record  of  his  court 
and  presented  a  compelling  case  for  add- 
ing a  Federal  judge  to  his  bench.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
will  act  promptly  on  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's recommendations  and  will  approve 
an  additional  judgeship  for  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Judge 
Payne's  statement  of  February  21  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
introductory  remarks  of  Senator  Do- 
MENici  and  myself  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  of  Hon.  H.  Vearle  Payne,  Chief 

United  States  District  Judge,  District  or 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen.  I  am  Chief 
Judge  H.  Vearle  Payne  of  the  District  of  New 
Mexico.  I  was  first  appointed  a  District  Judge 
on  April  5,  1963,  and  I  have  been  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  since  January  of  1964. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate 
appearing  before  this  Committee  and  I  stand 
ready  to  clarify  or  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  may  have  concerning  our  need  for 
an  additional  Judgeship  for  the  District  of 
New  Mexico  as  recommended  by  our  Judicial 
Council. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  comprises  but  one 
Federal  District  served  by  three  District 
Judges — Judge  Howard  C.  Bratton,  Judge 
Edwin  L.  Mechem  and  myself.  All  of  us.  In- 
cluding our  one  full  Magistrate  are  in  resi- 
dence in  Albuquerque.  We  currently  have 
four  places  of  holding  court — Albuquerque; 
Sante  Fe,  which  is  60  miles  from  Albuquer- 
que; Boswell,  located  202  miles  from  Albu- 
querque; and  Las  Cruces,  225  miles  from  Al- 
buquerque. Although  our  Clerk  and  his  staff 
are  located  in  Albuquerque,  we  have  seven 
part-time  magistrates  located  throughout 
the  state  and  we  have  probation  staff  located 
in  three  locations  besides  Albuquerque. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  comprises  121,666 
square  miles  and  is  the  5th  largest  state  in 
the  union.  The  population  as  of  1977  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,196,300,  37th  in  the  Nation, 
with  aproxlmately  400,000  residents  per  fed- 
eral Judge.  I  might  add  that  although  the 
population  of  the  United  States  Increased 
5.6%  from  1970  to  1976,  the  population  of 
New  Mexico  Increased  14.9%  during  the  same 
period.  Current  Indications  are  that  our  pop- 
ulation in  New  Mexico  is  continuing  to  grow 
at  a  still  higher  rate. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  bore  you  by  re- 
citing a  large  number  of  case  statistics  as  1 
am  sure  that  these  are  already  available  to 
you  both  from  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  and  from  your  own 
resources.  I  do  want  to  mention  that  the 
management  statistics  report  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976  published  by  the  Administrative  Office 
will  reflect  that  we  had  a  total  of  1,096  case 
filings  and  1,124  case  terminations  during  the 
last  Fiscal  Year.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
the  last  Judgeship  added  to  our  District  was 
In  1970;  however,  since  that  time,  our  total 
case  filings  have  increased  over  50%  which 
is  about  double  the  national  percentage  In- 
crease for  the  same  period. 

Although  the  management  statistics  re- 
port reflects  that  we  had  an  average  of  365 
case  actions  per  Judgeship  during  Fiscal  Year 
1976,  I  feel  it  prudent  to  point  out  to  this 
Committee  that  there  are  a  number  of  fac- 
tors which  I  believe  should  be  considered  in 
evaluating  our  request  for  an  additional 
Judgeship. 

Like  many  other  judges  In  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  the  Judges  In  the  District  of 
New  Mexico  work  diligently  day  In  and  day 
out  with  great  dedication  at  their  task  of 
adjudicating  and  disposing  of  cases.  Their 
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performance  and  accompllshme  its 
reflected  In  the  average  of  83  trla  s 
per  Judge  during  fiscal  year  76.  T  his, 
add.  placed  New  Mexico  second  Iti 
Circuit  and   fifth   In  the  Natlo^ 
average    number    of    trials 
each    Judge.    As    you    know, 
average  was  49  trials  per  Judge. 

During  the  same  period,  the 
from   "at   Issue-to-trlal"   of  clvl  I 
three  months,  resulting  In  New 
first  In  the  Circuit  and  second  1 
In  this  achievement.  Our  medlap 
filing   to  disposition  of  civil 
months,  placing  us  second  In  the 
seventh  above  all  the  other  " 
In  the  country. 

The  median  time   for 
criminal  cases  in  FY   1976  was 
Because  of  our  concern  for 
In   the  shortest  possible   time, 
of  New  Mexico  was  one  of  the 
In  the  country  to  Implement  th 
time  limit  requirements  of  the  . 
Act.  and  I  might  add,  a  full  four 
of  schedule. 

As  I  Indicated,  New  Mexico's 
area   covers   over    120,000   squan 
though  the  majority  of  our 
in   Albuquerque,   we  do  think 
Ically  we  must  take  the  Court  to 
located  In  the  other  quadrants 
Since    two   of   our   courthouses   . 
over  200  miles  from  Albuquerqu  ; 
there    Is   considerable   travel    tli 
for  the  Judges  when  they  trave 
or  to  Las  Cruces  to  hold  court. 

As    to    the    overall 
think  It  Is  significant  "for"me 
that  V2.%  of  the  State's  acreage 
owned.  This  percentage  does  not 
large    amounts    of    land    tracts 
Government  has  taken  or  leased 
tlon  with   Its  missile  testing 
and   other  research   activities, 
within  the  State,  we  have  thre; 
Force  bases,  the  White  Sands 
complex,  the  ERDA  major  facility 
querque,     and    of    course,    the 
Laboratory  and  Its  multi-facet 
mention  these  as  examples  of 
Federal  projects  In  the  State 
can    well    Imagine    they    do 
significant  impact  on  our  caseloa  I 
condemnation     activity     alone 
extensive. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that,  like 
States,  New  Mexico  has  been  vei 
cerned  and  Involved  In  energy 
ploration  and  development.  In 
we  have  in  New  Mexico  the 

concentration   of   uranium r_. 

United  States.  There  Is  a  beehlv  ; 
by  various  conglomerates 
velop  this  resource,  as  well  as  otHer 
such  as  oil,  gas.  coal,  geothermijl 
possibilities.  We  have  already  b 
a  multitude  of  very  complex 
area.  and.  I  am  afraid  to  say.  th 

be  but  the  beginning    Of  ^ 

tance  Is  the  fact  that  many  of  th 
are  located  on  Indian  lands,  and 
new  area  of  complex  civil  Indian 
has  already  risen  as  a  formldahje 
to  our  District. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  me  to 
attention  of  thLs  Committee  tha 
being  faced  with  an  Increasing 
Indian  clvU  rights  cases.  These 
from    Issues    arising    from 
from  Indian  sovereignty  questions 
because  we  have  three  major 
vations  and  some  twenty  odd  di 
pueblos  within  the  State.  One 
sue  which  continues  to  be  raised 
dlan    claims    of   sovereignty 
from  State  control. 

Another  example  of  complex  ai^d 
category  of  litigation  faced  by 
of  New  Mexico  is  the  water 
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volving the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  For- 
est Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Tribes, 
the  State  Engineer's  Office,  Spanish  Land 
Grants,  and  a  multitude  of  individual  water 
use  claimants. 

Any  discussion  of  projection  of  Judge  needs 
for  criminal  cases  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  drug  problem  faced  by  New  Mexico. 
As  you  are  aware.  New  Mexico  shares  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  of  common  border 
with  Mexico.  Our  U.S.  Attorney  has  esti- 
mated that  90%  of  the  heroin  consvimed  In 
the  United  States  Is  brought  in  through 
Mexico.  Estimates  are  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  and  other  drugs  are  brought  Into  the 
country  through  New  Mexico.  Evidence  of 
the  extensive  drug  traffic  through  the  State 
is  reflected  by  the  large  number  of  drug  cases 
prosecuted  in  the  District  in  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts.  In  fact,  drug  cases 
constituted  the  largest  category  of  offense 
for  criminal  cases  commenced  within  our 
District  and  within  the  entire  Tenth  Circuit 
during  fiscal  year  1976. 

With  an  anticipated  augmentation  of  DEA 
personnel  and  with  the  greater  coordination 
being  developed  among  the  various  drug  en- 
forcement agencies  In  the  state  and  In  the 
adjoining  states,  and  now,  also  hopefully 
with  Mexico  itself,  we  expect  that  drug  ar- 
rests will  shortly  increase  considerably.  New 
Mexico  is  experiencing  an  aerial  drug  deliv- 
ery service  that  seems  to  rival  that  of  a  so- 
phisticated modern  airline.  Last  week  alone, 
three  small  aircraft  crashed  In  different  parts 
in  the  State.  Each  one  was  carrying  large 
amounts  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs. 

We  do  try  some  Illegal  alien  cases.  The  total 
number  of  such  cases  does  not  come  any- 
where near  the  number  which  could  be  pros- 
ecuted. We  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  U.S.  Attorney  who  has  advised  that  the 
alien  problem  is  one  which  Is  largely  being 
Ignored  primarily  because  of  assigning 
higher  prosecution  priorities  to  other  types 
of  offenses.  He  feels  that,  should  he  receive 
increased  authorization  for  more  assistants 
(he  currently  has  13),  perhaps,  the  alien 
problem  could  be  attacked  more  vigorously 
In  the  Courts. 

The  U.S  Attorney  has  stated  that  it  Is  In 
the  area  of  white  collar  crime  that  a  major 
effort  Is  being  expended  by  his  office.  If  such 
efforts  are  fruitful,  we  know  that  consider- 
able time  will  be  involved  In  trying  such 
cases.  For  example.  I  personally  spent  six 
weeks  last  summer  in  trying  our  former 
State  Attorney  General.  I  was  also  involved 
In  a  nine  week  long  trial  involving  bank 
fraud  allegations.  Needless  to  say,  taking  so 
much  time  for  a  single  trial  requires  con- 
certed effort  in  proper  scheduling  of  Judicial 
time  in  order  to  keep  the  other  cases  moving. 
It  requires  close  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  the  other  Judges  so  that  we  do  not  run 
afoul  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  time  require- 
ments. So  far.  we  have  been  fortunate  and 
have  not  had  to  release  any  criminal  de- 
fendants for  failure  to  meet  these  time  re- 
quirements. The  pressure,  however.  Is  In- 
creasing in  this  area.  Additional  Judge  power 
is  definitely  needed,  not  only  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  Speedy  Trial  Act,  but  also 
to  assure  that  we  do  not  let  our  civil  cases 
take  a  back  seat  to  this  new  requirement. 

Let  me  add  at  this  time,  that  in  calendar 
year  1976,  we  proces.sed  384  criminal  defend- 
ant?. Of  these,  we  tried  66.  or  17.2  percent; 
197.  or  51.3  percent,  plead  guilty;  18.  or  4.77 
percent,  were  transferred  out  of  the  District 
by  Rule  20,  and  the  remaining  102  defend- 
ants,  or   26.8   percent,  were   dismissed. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  In  the  area  of  civil  cases  we  are 
also  experiencing  an  increasing  number  of 
Title  VII.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
cases.  Although  some  of  these  trials  are  dis- 
posed of  in  two  to  three  days,  some  of  them 
are  of  prolonged  duration.  Judge  Mechem  Is 
currently  into  the  fifth  week  of  a  class  action 


case  where  old  age  discrimination  Is  being 
alleged. 

These  types  of  cases  as  well  as  Social  Secu- 
rity cases  are  definitely  on  the  rise. 

The  District  of  New  Mexico  also  has  its 
share  of  Inmate  petition  cases  since  we  have 
a  state  penitentiary  which  has  almost  dou- 
bled in  inmate  population  during  the  last 
two  to  three  years.  This  fact  is  reflected  In 
the  104  state  habeas  corpus  filings  during 
FY  76  which  represented  a  147-percent  in- 
crease over  the  42  such  filings  in  FY  75. 
Fortunately,  we  make  full  use  of  our  Magis- 
trate with  Inmate  petitions  so  that  we  use 
only  a  minimum  of  actual  Judge  time  in 
such  cases. 

The  District  has  made,  we  think,  highly 
efficient  use  of  its  supporting  staff.  For  ex- 
ample, our  full  time  Magistrate  now  assists 
our  Judges  with  such  matters  as: 

1.  Supervising  all  inmate  habeas  corpus 
and  civil  rights  actions,  and  where  appropri- 
ate, conducting  pretrial  conferences  and  pre- 
paring legal  memoranda  In  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  the  actions  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

2.  Appointing  counsel  for  indigent  crimi- 
nal defendants. 

3.  Conducting  all  post  indictment  arraign- 
ments and  taking  of  not-guilty  pleas. 

4.  Conducting  calendar  calls  of  the  crimi- 
nal docket  in  the  absence  or  at  the  request 
of  the  District  Judges. 

5.  Hearing  of  motions  for  review  of  condi- 
tions of  release  under  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

6.  Conducting  preliminary  hearings  In  pro- 
bation revocation  proceedings. 

7.  Conducting  preliminary  hearings  in  fel- 
ony cases. 

8.  Conducting  removal  hearings. 

9.  Issuing  search  warrants  under  Rule  41. 

10.  Conducting  hearings  under  18  USC 
3184  on  demand  for  extradition  by  foreign 
governments. 

11.  Supervising  discovery  in  civil  cases, 
including  hearing  and  submitting  recom- 
mendations for  disposition  of  discovery 
motions. 

12.  On  designation  In  specific  civil  cases, 
hearing  and  recommending  dispositions  in 
non-dispositive  motions  and  conducting  final 
pretrial  conferences. 

I  might  add  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  assistance  of  visiting  Judges  whenever 
there  is  a  need  and  opportunity.  Chief  Judge 
Winner  from  Colorado  assisted  us  for  five 
days  last  summer,  Senior  Judge  Chrlstensen 
from  Utah  is  scheduled  to  come  to  our  Dis- 
trict for  three  weeks  next  month  and  Senior 
Judge  Palmieri  from  New  York  usually  comes 
out  every  fall.  By  the  same  token,  in  1976, 
Judge  Bratton  went  to  Denver  for  two  days 
and  to  Tulsa  for  three  days.  I  spent  one  week 
in  Wyoming  on  a  tax  case. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  our  termi- 
nations of  375  cases  per  Judge  during  Fiscal 
Year  1976  did  exceed  the  national  average  of 
371  per  Judge.  Likewise,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  our  bench  times  for  all  three  Judges 
for  Fiscal  Year  76  was  345  days  or  an  aver- 
age of  115  days  per  Judge.  These  are  trial 
bench  days  only  and  do  not  Include  the 
average  of  13  court  days  for  non-trial  mat- 
ters such  as  arraignments,  hearings,  sen- 
tencings,  etc. 

I  might  add  that  there  were  only  four 
other  Districts  in  the  country  during  Fiscal 
Year  1976  which  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
civil  cases  tried  than  New  Mexico.  Of  the  749 
civil  cases  terminated  in  FY  76,  we  actually 
tried  17.5%. 

I  have  discussed  a  number  of  unusual 
situations,  problems,  and  achievements  by 
our  District.  I  hope  I  did  not  leave  you  with 
the  impression  that  we  are  a  "super"  district 
and  that  we  have  all  the  answers.  I  do  admit 
that  we  do  work  hard  and  apparently  our 
results  and  accomplishments  have  come  to 
someone's  attention  as  last  year  we  were 
selected  for  special  study  by  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  becau.se  our  statistical  per- 
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formance  was  classified  as  outstanding  com-  Payne  can  take  pride  in  easily  topping  that  but   will   ask   that   It   be   included    in   the 

pared  to  other  Districts.  Dr.  Steve  Flanders  In  that  he  has  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  record. 

and  his  team  from  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen-  was  recently  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time    it  is  my  dls- 

ter  spent  almost  two  weeks  with  us  trying  of  New  Mexico.  tinct   pleasure   to    Introduce    to   this    Cora- 

to    determine    what    procedures    and    tech-  Mr.    Chairman,   Judge    Payne's   long   and  mittee     the    honorable    and    distinguished 

niques  we  were  using  with  such  good  results  varied  legal  career  makes  him  highly  quail-  Judge  Harry  Vearle  Payne  of  New  Mexico 

In  order  that  they  might   be  passed  on  to  fled  to  comment  on  the  subject  matter  be-                                            

other  Districts  not  doing  as  well.  I  have  not  fore  this  body  today.  As  a  practicing  attor-  Statement  or  Senator  Hatoison  Schmitt 

seen    the   completed   report   on   the   survey;  ney  in  Albuquerque,  I  have  had  the  pleasure          vr,    f^»,oi,r«ov,    t  ■,<»,„— i„  — *  ♦!.-♦    j 

however.  I  might  suggest  that  the  Commit-  to  appear  before  Judge  Payne.  I  can  s^y  with-  .^^'C.^^'T'^^d^^^f^T^U^^       ^^''\  **"' 

°^^f'me    conclude    by    saying    that    three  K^^gl^rrnrhTrd  To?kln\°  %V7e^  Si?t  cou^tTuSshSl  ^'"'°"^^'^'^"''  *^^^- 

Judges  in  my  District  try  to  give  to  each  unassuming  and  humble    He  Is  highly  re-  t"^**:*  four*  Judgeships. 

case,  whether  civil  or  crlmlnal,%he  quality  spected  by!he  bar  ^Tthorough  and  impec-  JtV^L''":l±'':l^^,'^n"%°^^^^ 

of  attention  It  deserves.  We  try  to  do  this  as  cably  honest  Judge.  The  bar  alsl  views  him  as  ^XrfnJ  nt^.^^H^e^    LT.    ?„,    tLi 

efficiently  as  possible;   however.  It  stands  to  a  practical  Judge  who  is  extremely  well  versed  ^rJ^^,"r„,  in7  Inn-tV      ?  h,  f    1  ,    h         , 

reason  that  if  our  caseloads  continue  to  rise  in  the  law  and  I  believe  he  has  achieved  this  "nation  of  107  additional  district  Judges  In 

as   they   have,   then  I   am  fearful   that   the  stature  through   his  perseverance  and  con-  ^,^^'°'^^  ^f^^^"^  districts  throughout  the  Na- 

quallty  of  attention  on  such  cases  may  suffer,  tlnued  study  of  the  law.  Lastly,  yet  Impor-  V;°'^'  including  an  additional  Judge  for  the 

I  am  certain  that  this  Committee,  nor  does  tantly.  In  my  experience  before  him  he  has  ^**  Mexico  district.  The  federal  courts  are 

our  District,  care  to  see  this  happen.  always  been  extremely  courteous  to  all  those  confronted  with  overcrowded  calendars  and 

We   are   In  need  of  another  Judgeship  to  who  appear  In  his  court  ^"^    increasingly    burdensome    caseload.    The 

continue   to   provide   the   proper   quality   of  A  noted  West  Coast  attorney  has  recently  '^°^^  ^^^  ^^^®  pre,ssures  on  our  federal  Judges 

Judicial  attention  to  each  case  coming  before  written  in  an  American  Bar  Association  pub-  *'"®  worsening.  For  some  time  I  have  advo- 

our  Court.  llcatlon  that  a  Judge  should  be  courteous,  ^ated    higher   salaries    for    the    Judiciary    in 

Gentlemen,   this   concludes  my  presenta-  impartial,  diligent  and  his  Judgment  must  °^^^'  ^°  compensate  adequately  the  mem- 

tlon  and  I  now  stand  ready  to  answer  any  have  a  sense  of  balance  and  practicality.  He  ^^  *"^  attract  more  and  better  legal  tal- 

questlons  which  you  may  have.  summarized  by  noting  that  if,  at  the  end  of  ^^^  ^^^  experience  to  the  bench.  In  addl- 

New  Mexico— fiscal  year  1976  (endinq  »  trial,  the  parties  feel  that  they  have  been  "°"  *°  modernization  and  improvements  In 

6-30-76)  treated  fairly  and  courteously,  that  the  Judge  ^^^  federal  Judiciary  system,  I  am  convinced 

Number  of  ludses                                                 ■»  P*'**   attention   and   did   his   homework   and  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  increasing 

Full-time  ml^iQtr«t«                                         ,  understood  their  arguments;   then  they  are  the  number  of  Judges,  especially  in  those  dis- 

x-uu  tune  magisirates ^  going  to  think  that  they  have   had  a  good  tracts  like  New  Mexico,  where  court  activity 

ClvU  fillnes                                                      7«i  ^^^'^^  Judge.  In  my  experience  before  Judge  has  been  heavy  and  is  most  likely  to  in- 
Criminal   fifines -vX  Payne,  he  clearly  fulfiUs  aU  of  these  qualities,  crease. 

B                                                jio  Before  Judge  Payne  begins,  I  would  like  to  Secondly,  I  know  of  no  one  better  able  to 

Total  fillnes                                             noR  naake  Just  a  brief  comment  as  to  the  need  plead  the  case  for  additional  Judgeships  than 

Total    terminations     1124  ^°^    additional    Federal    Judgeships    and.    In  Chief  Judge  Vearle  Payne.  In  addition  to  his 

Settlements    ^nercenn                                    'tn\  particular,  the  needs  In  New  Mexico.  qualifications  and  experience  as  an  attorney, 

^^             ' ---     ^^■°  Mr.   Chairman,    I   will   not   ask   the   Com-  a  legislator  and  a  Judge.  Judge  Payne  and 

PEK  JUDGE  cBiTERiA  mlttee's  Indulgence  in  reciting  the  statistical  the  two  other  member  of  the  U.S.  District 

Filings 365  data  which  supports  the  need  for  an  ad-  Court  for  New  Mexico  are  among  the  hardest 

Terminations 375  dltional  Judgeship.  In  the  first  place,  those  working  J vidges  in  the  federal  system. 

Trials 83  statistics,  in  detail,  are,  as  I  understand  it.  The  track  record  of  the  New  Mexico  district 

..  in    your   hands.    More    Imfjortant,    however,  court  is  fairly  lmpre.>5slve.  For  Instance,  from 

Trial  days 115  Judge  Payne  clearly  can  put  any  such  sta-  the  time  a  legal  matter  Is  at  Issue  to  the  time 

Court  days 13  tistics  In  their  proper  perspective  far  better  It  goes  to  trial.  Judge  Payne's  court  has  taken 

than  I,  so  I  will  leave  that  subject  matter  about  three  months  on  the  average,  making 

Total  bench  time  (days) 128  to  h™-  ^  would  like  to  make  some  general  that  court  second  among  all  district  courts 

observations  about  our  Federal  Judicial  sys-  In  the  nation. 

Statement  tern.  I  think  that  most  of  us  believe  that  one  The  court  has  been  averaging  six  months 

Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Chairman    it  Ij  indeed  °^  *^^  most  important  components  of  Justice  from  the  time  the  case  is  filed  to  the  time 

a   pleasure    to    appear   before    the   Judiciary  ^"  *^*^  country  is  a  speedy  disposition  of  the  It  is  disposed  of.  Moreover,  it  has  taken  a 

Committee  today  with  the  honorable  and  the  '^^^^  ^*  T^&nA.  I  also  think  it  is  fair  to  say  median  period  of  2.7  months  for  the  court 

distinguished   Chief  Justice   of   the   United  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^  would  find  that  the  current  to  dispose  of  criminal  cases,  bringing  it  In 

States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  disposition  of  all  cases  in  our  Federal  courts  the  upper  third  of  the  94  court  districts. 

Mexico.  Although  Judge  Payne  will  eo  in*o  *^  speedy  enough.  A  quick  examination  of  the  As    the    Committee    members    are    aware, 

some  detail  regarding  the  need  for  another  federal  budget  will  show  that  we  spend  far  under  the  1974  Speedy  Trial  Act  the  federal 

Judgeship  In  our  district  I  would  also  like  to  '^^^  °^  °^^  Federal  Judicial  system  than  on  courts  are  required  to  try  an  individual  wlth- 

make  a  brief  comment  In  that  regard  But  be-  ^^^  other  two  branches  of  our  Federal  form  in  a  certain  time  frame  and  are  given  four 

fore  I  do  that   I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  °^  government.  While  I  am  far  from  an  advo-  years  to  phase  in  these  time  requirements, 

about  the  outstanding  career  of  the  dlstin-  *^**®  °^  massive  Increases  in  Federal  spend-  My  state's  federal  Judges  were  so  concerned 

gulshed  Chief  Judge  from  New  Mexico  ^^^'  ^  t^^*'  *  small  Increase  In  the  amount  with  compliance  that  they  were  able  to  meet 

Mr.  Chairman  Judge  Payne  has  had  a  lone  all°°ated  to  our  Judicial  system  for  these  ad-  the  permanent  time  limits  by  July  1,  1976, 
and  varied  career  in  the  law  serving  in  execu-  dltional  Judgeships  will  be  money  well  spent,  two  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Today  In  the 
tive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  capacities  He  While  Judge  Payne  will  detail  these  factors.  New  Mexico  district  court,  the  period  from 
was' born  in  1908  and  was  admitted  to  the  ^  want  to  mention  that  one  of  the  reasons  day  of  arrest  to  day  of  trial  is  110  days.  While 
New  Mexico  bar  in  1934  He  then  served  as  ^^^^  ^^*  -'Mexico  needs  the  additional  judge-  all  of  this  attests  to  the  diligence  of  our 
Assistant  Interstate  Streams  Commission  At-  ^^'P  '^  *^^  B^^^*  distances  between  popu-  federal  Judges,  I  must  still  emphasize  that 
torney.  City  Tax  Attorney  for  Lordsburg  New  lotion  centers  in  our  State.  The  court  meets  there  is  need  for  an  additional  Judge  on  the 
Mexico,  and  Assistant  Tax  Attorney  for  the  ^  ^°^^  separate  widely  dispersed  locations  New  Mexico  federal  bench.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
State  'Tax  Commission.  In  1939  he  became  a  ^^^  ^^^  travel  time  alone  must  be  taken  into  reasons  for  this  need  that  I  am  aware  of. 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  House  of  Repre-  account  In  assessing  the  needs  of  that  court  As  you  may  know.  New  Mexico  is  concerned 
sentatlves  and  served  there  for  nine  years:  ^°^  Judges.  Related  to  this  factor  Is  our  with  energy  resources  development,  and  fu- 
the  last  three  of  which  as  Speaker  of  that  growing  population  and  the  amount  of  Fed-  ture  uranium  exploration  can  be  expected  in 
body.  In  1955,  Judge  Payne  was  elected  to  orally  owned  and  controlled  land  in  New  the  Grants  area  as  well  as  on  Indian  lands, 
the  New  Mexico  Senate  and  served  there  un-  Mexico  which  generates  cases  in  the  Federal  As  a  result,  there  will  certainly  be  an  In- 
til  1957.  Then,  he  was  appointed  as  Judge  District  Court.  Further,  I  believe  the  Com-  crease  in  litigation  involving  mineral  and 
of  the  6th  Judicial  District  of  New  Mexico  He  niittee  should  consider  a  number  of  potential  tribal  rights  and  those  cases  will  take  more 
was  subsequently  elected  to  that  post  and  factors  which  could  and  probably  will  in-  docket  time.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a 
served  there  until  his  appointment  as  a  Fed-  crease  the  caseload  dramatically  in  this  sharp  rise  In  discrimination  and  civil  rights 
eral  Judge  in  1963.  Just  a  year  after  his  ap-  court.  Several  of  those  matters  are  Illegal  cases,  and  such  litigation  involving  equal 
pointment  as  a  U.S.  District  Judge  he  was  aliens  and  their  employment,  equal  employ-  opportunity  issues  should  continue  to  in- 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  judge  of  ment,  water  rights,  and  drug  related  cases.  crease  as  New  Mexico  citizens  become  more 
that  District.  Judge  Payne  Is  a  member  of  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Schmitt  being  in  aware  of  their  rights  under  Title  Vn. 
the  New  Mexico  and  American  Bar  Associa-  New  Mexico  today,  was  unable  to  appear  here  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Payne  will  be  able  to 
tlons.  And  he  is  married  to  the  former  Donna  today.  He  has  asked,  though,  to  have  his  discuss  this  matter  with  greater  precision 
Hackett.  statement,  supporting  this  additional  Judge-  and  expertise  than  can  I.  He  Is  a  worthy  ad- 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  the  father  of  a  ship.  Included  in  the  record.  I  will  not  take  vocate  for  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  fed- 

rather  large  family  of  eight  children.  Judge  further  time  of  the  Committee  to  read  It,  eral  Judiciary.  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  his 
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plea  for  an  additional  federal 

the  New  Mexico  district. 
With  regrets  for  my  absence 
Chief  Judge  Payne  to  the  Ju  Hclary 

mittee. 


GOOD  JOE  AWAI  D 


Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Mr 
Leonard  J.   Wolodzko,   a 
biographer,  researcher,  and 
active  in  Cleveland's  Polish 
has  been  named  the  rec 
Good  Joe  Award  of  1977  by 
Society  of  Poles.  I  ask 
sent   that  the  following 
lighting  Mr.  Wolodzko's 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
»^s  follows : 
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Kenneth  Kuczma,  President 
land  Society  of  Poles,  composed 
men  and  professional  men  of 
announced  that  Leonard  J 
rapher,  researcher,  printer,   anc 
Ident  of  the  Society,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  "Good 
1977."  This   Is  the   highest 
the  Society  to  one  of  Its  n  _ 
trlbutlng  leadership  to  accom 
tlves  of  the  Society  and  for 
volvement.  The  "Annual  Good 
will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
at  Carrie  Cerino  Restorante,  8922 
North   Royalton,   starting   with 
at  7:00   P.M.  and  dinner  at  8: 
Chairman,  Edward  Ostry,  will 
toas  [master  with  Caslmlr  Blelen 
co-chairman. 

The   honoree,   Xjeonard   J 

been  the  owner-manager  of 

Ing  Company,  5807  Fleet  Avenu( 
Ohio  since  1946.  After  holding 
In  the  Society,  he  rose  to  the  Prt 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  he  held 

ershlp  positions  In  many   

tlons.  He  has  been  a  member 
land  Club  of  Printing  House  . 
1957;  Board  of  Governors  for  - 
President  for  1965-66;  President 
Chairman   of   Fifth    District 
1969;  presently  serving  on  Board 
recipient  of  the  "Graphic  Arts 
of    1967"    by   the   Graphic    Arts 
Cleveland.  Also,  the  biographer 
of  "Biographical  Sketches  of  .. 
fleers  of  Polish  Descent  In  the 
Forces    (1953-1966)."   Presently 
lor  publication  "Bookmarks." 
Bule  form  of  American-Polish 
1608.  Other  past  and  present 
Include    the    following:     Polish 
American  Veterans;  past 

to  the  Greater  Cleveland 

tlon:   Knights  of  Columbus: 
of  the  Ohio  Division  of  the 
Congress,  Inc.;   KoscU:s2ko 
pointed  as  correspondent  to    ^ 
Secretary  of  State  for  Education 
Affairs   in   relation   to   Poland 
Alliance  of  Poles;   Polish 
listed  In  the  lOth  edition  of     ..._, 
the  Midwest  and  the  17th  editloji 
Who  In  Finance  and  Industry 
with   his   wife.    Eleanor,    at   9261 
Drive,  Brecksvllle,  Ohio,  with  his 
ters,  Lenore  and  Leah  Madonna 
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CLARTPICATION  NEEDED 
GENCY  NATURAL  GAJl 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President 
debate  on  the  Emergencv  Natural 
Act  of  1977. 1  attempted  to  i 
pipelines  would  be  eligible 
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emergency  purchases.  That  clarification 
appears  at  page  2686  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  31.  1977,  and 
reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
be  very  brief. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  direct 
his  attention  to  page  9  of  the  bill,  section  6 
(a),  emergency  purchases.  The  first  lines 
provide : 

The  President  may  authorize  any  Inter- 
state pipeline  or  local  distribution  company 
served  by  an  Interstate  pipeline  (or  class  or 
category  of  such  pipelines  or  companies)  to 
contract,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate (Including  provisions  respecting  fair 
and  equitable  prices),  for  emergency  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  for  delivery  before  Au- 
gust 1.  1977, 

The  key  word  there  Is  "any." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Inquires  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Is  It  the  Intention  of  that  provision  that 
If  the  President  authorizes  any  one  Inter- 
state pipeline,  by  the  same  authorization  he 
would  be  authorizing  all,  or  is  It  an  exclusive 
grant  that  he  could  allocate  to  one,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Interstate  pipelines, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
raises  a  good  question.  It  is  not  the  intent 
to  be  exclusive.  This  section  Is  Intended  to 
authorize  emergency  sales  for  all  Interstate 
pipelines,  not  to  Just  one  or  another. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 
It  could  become  quite  Important  to  pipe- 
lines which  would  be  required  by  other  pro- 
visions to  yield  gas  they  now  have  and  yet.  If 
the  President  did  not  allocate  them  or  au- 
thorize them,  be  barred  from  trying  to  buy 
some  replacement  supplies  from  some  Intra- 
state supplies  they  might  locate. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
right.  He  has  raised  a  good  question.  It  Is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  bill  to  bar  the  pipe- 
line from  acting  In  those  circumstances. 

The  word  "any,"  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Is 
Intended  to  refer  to  all  pipelines. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  opportunity  to  clarify  that  provision. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween the  Administrator  of  the  Emer- 
gency Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977  and  the 
Emergency  Gas  Requirements  Group, 
I  am  told  that  this  colloquy  was  read  to 
the  Administrator  and  his  staff.  Despite 
being  fully  aware  of  this  legislative  his- 
tory. 1  week  later  the  Administrator 
issued  an  order  which  limited  the  pipe- 
lines who  would  qualify  to  make  emer- 
gency purchases  between  now  and  April 
30  to  those  pipelines  who  are  serving 
only  what  the  FPC  refers  to  as  priority 
number  1,  number  2,  and  number  3  cus- 
tomers, which  includes  many  customers 
other  than  the  high  priority  or  human 
needs  customers  which  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Emergency  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Moreover,  according  to  this  or- 
der, any  of  these  pipelines  who  are  given 
preferential  treatment  to  enter  into 
emergency  purchases  between  now  and 
April  30  may  sign  contracts  for  deliveries 
to  be  made  from  May  1  through  July  30, 
a  period  during  which  presumably  all 
pipelines  will  be  permitted  to  make 
emergency  purchases,  if  any  are  left  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  particular 
order  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  emergency  purchase  pro- 
vision of  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act. 


Moreover,  I  believe  it  Is  dkcrlmlnatory 
and  harmful  to  some  States,  such  as 
Florida,  where  pipelines  are  not  permit- 
ted to  make  these  emergency  purchases 
even  though  natural  gas  consumers  are 
being  deeply  curtailed. 


PHILIP  HART:  SYMBOL  OP 
INTEGRITY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President, 
throughout  his  18  years  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Philip  Hart  consistently 
described  the  field  of  politics  as  "a  high 
vocation."  It  was  a  description  welcomed 
by  those  of  us  who  believed  that  the  title 
should  be  respected,  not  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium as  it  is  in  America  today.  But  more 
importantly,  Philip  Hart  lived  and  acted 
so  that  others  more  skeptical  and  cynical 
could  accept  that  proposition,  too.  Sen- 
ator Hart  became  a  symbol  of  Integrity 
and  compa.ssion  in  a  field  which  is  too 
often  regarded  as  giving  little  weight  to 
matters  of  the  conscience.  He  set  high 
standards  for  himself.  And  in  doing  so, 
he  set  high  standards  for  his  fellow 
Senators. 

I  served  with  Senator  Hart  only  a  brief 
period  of  time,  but  I  am  deeply  aware  of 
his  contribution  to  the  Senate  as  a  body. 
His  leadership,  though  quiet  and  iman- 
nounced,  set  the  stage  long  ago  for  leg- 
islative reform.s  that  took  years  to  come 
to  fruition  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
consumer  protection,  antitrust  and  many 
others.  Progress  In  tliose  fields  has  been 
a  direct  result  of  hs  persistent  attention 
to  substance,  his  willingness  to  weigh 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  vote  his  convictions  time 
and  time  a^ain.  Tliat  the  Michigan  vot- 
ers returned  him  to  the  Senate  for  three 
terms,  despite  the  unpopularity  of  some 
of  his  stands,  speaks  for  itself:  voters, 
too.  are  willing  to  place  a  premium  on 
integrity.  Philip  Hart  set  an  example 
not  only  for  politicians,  but  for  every 
American  citizen  who  is  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  needs  of  others. 

Few  people  ever  mistook  the  Michigan 
Senator  as  being  "soft,"  and  those  who 
did  quickly  found  out  the  truth.  In  an 
age  of  conflict.  Senator  Hart  was  a  man 
who  did  not  believe  In  all-out  confronta- 
tion. His  course  was  one  of  personal  con- 
viction based  on  quiet  reason.  He  did  not 
feel  It  was  necessary  to  shout  down  an 
opponent;  rather,  his  strategy  was  to  im- 
press an  adversary  with  the  rightness  of 
his  own  position  and  with  the  integrity 
of  the  process  by  which  he  took  tliat  posi- 
tion. No  one  who  knew  Phil  Hart  ever 
questioned  his  Integrity  or  his  motives. 

Philip  Hart  was  a  man  who  understood 
there  are  limits  to  the  Influence  of  an  In- 
dividual or  a  Bovemment.  He  was  not  one 
to  despair  when  he  failed  to  instantly 
achieve  all  he  set  out  to  do.  Through 
persistence  and  courage,  he  worked  to 
achieve  his  goal  of  helping  make  life 
more  livable  for  the  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Many  of  us  will  long  remember  the 
mark  Philip  Hart  left  on  major  legisla- 
tion, but  even  more  we  will  remember  the 
man  himself.  Few  have  affected  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  Senators  so  profoundly; 
even  fewer  are  those  who  have  been  such 
a  worthy  symbol  of  the  Senate  as  a 
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whole.  Philip  Hart,  with  his  unbending 
belief  that  politics  can  be  "a  high  voca- 
tion," was  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  He 
was  truly  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bow- 
doin  Alumnus  pays  tribute  in  its  current 
edition  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Bowdoin  class  of  1913,  Paul  Douglas. 
While  his  political  constituency  was  In 
Illinois,  Douglas  had  deep  Maine  roots. 
These  are  examined  in  a  sensitive  article 
by  G.  Calvin  Mackenzie  of  the  George 
Washington  University,  who  Is  also  a 
Bowdoin  alumnus.  To  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  insights  into  the  character 
and  development  of  a  "gallant  warrior" 
and  a  man  of  giant  accomplishments  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paul  Douglas:   Gallant  Warrior 
(By  G.  Calvin  Mackenzie) 

It  was  a  seasonably  cool  afternoon  In  No- 
vember of  1966  and  a  small  crowd  had  gath- 
ered at  National  Airport  In  Washington,  DC. 
The  textile  workers  were  there,  and  the  com- 
munications workers.  There  were  some  black 
women  and  a  small  group  holding  a  banner 
reading,  "National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens." The  patriarch  of  Alaskan  politics, 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  was  there  and  so  too  was 
Hubert  Humphrey.  It  was  a  spirited  crowd, 
but  Its  spirit  was  edged  In  sadness.  They  had 
come  to  welcome  Paul  Douglas  back  to  Wash- 
ington after  his  final,  unsuccessful,  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate. 

They  waited  as  his  plane  approached  and 
then  he  appeared  at  the  door,  a  figure  famil- 
iar to  most  of  them.  With  his  unruly  thatch 
of  white  hair,  the  magnificent  falcon  nose, 
and  a  mode  of  dress  reflecting  the  absent- 
mindedness  one  expected  of  professors,  Paul 
Douglas  was  easy  to  recognize  In  a  crowd. 
As  he  came  closer,  a  cheer  rose  and  grew 
louder,  and  the  group  broke  Into  a  chorus  of 
For  He's  A  Jolly  Good  Fellow.  "Nothing  In 
my  whole  life,"  the  senator  said,  "has  touched 
me  so  much  "  Yet  for  many  of  those  present 
there  lingered  a  sense  of  Incongruity,  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  this  show  of  appreciation. 
"How  do  you  express  what  is  Inside  you  by 
hitting  your  hands  together?"  wrote  Richard 
Strout  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
"What  do  you  sing  to  a  gallant  warrior?" 
What,  indeed? 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  the  temptation  to  say 
that  Paul  Douglas  was  a  man  of  profound 
contrasts.  The  child  of  the  Maine  woods  who 
developed  the  deepest  affection  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  sensible,  gentle  Quaker  who 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  erudite  profesesor  who  derived  so 
much  pleasure  from  singing  Home  on  the 
Range  with  the  ward  heelers  on  election 
night.  The  indefatigable  fighter  for  the  great 
causes  of  his  generation  who  thought  that 
the  reform  of  Chicago's  garbage  dumps  was 
perhaps  his  greatest  political  achievement 
and  who  delighted  in  the  prospect  that  the 
city  might  name  a  landfill  in  his  honor. 

But  the  temptation  to  focus  on  the  super- 
ficial contrasts  of  Paul  Douglas's  life  must 
be  resisted.  For  beneath  these  apparent 
paradoxes  there  lay  steely  fibres  of  profound 
conviction.  The  thread  that  tied  so  much  of 
his  life's  work  together  was  the  compelling 
force  of  his  own  essential  humanism,  his 
sustained  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man  while  trying  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  h.'s  living  conditions.  This  devo- 


tion to  the  human  side  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  Informed  his  scholarship,  it 
shaped  his  career,  and  It  gave  him  the  re- 
markable energy  to  persist  In  the  face  of 
what  often  appeared  to  be  Insuperable  op- 
position. In  his  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
honest  and  humane  government,  and^ln  his 
belief  in  reason  and  compassion  as  tfie  only 
appropriate  means  to  that  end,  Paul  Douglas 
was  a  model  of  consistency. 

The  forests  and  the  little  villages  of  Maine 
provided  the  backdrop  for  Paul  Douglas's 
boyhood.  His  childhood  differed  little  from 
what  It  would  have  been  had  his  birth  come 
a  century  earlier,  for  Maine  in  the  1890s  was 
still  very  much  a  frontier  state.  The  tiny 
towns  of  Newport  and  Onawa  and  Green- 
ville were  little  settlements,  closer  In  amen- 
ities and  values  to  the  eighteenth  century 
then  the  twentieth.  Schooling  was  haphaz- 
ard, hard  physical  labor  was  a  way  of  life, 
family  bereavements  were  commonplace. 
The  Douglas  family  fell  apart  early  In  young 
Pauls  life.  His  father,  an  Itinerant  sales- 
man, was  often  absent  and,  when  present, 
often  drunk.  His  mother  succumbed  to 
tuberctilosis  when  he  was  only  four  and  he 
was  cared  for  thereafter  by  a  stepmother, 
whom  he  came  to  love  deeply,  and  by  an 
assortment  of  uncles  and  stepfathers. 

His  childhood  In  the  backwaters  of  Maine 
was  marked  by  prolonged  periods  of  Isola- 
tion, and  this  had  two  lasting  effects  on  his 
life.  Lacking  an  artificial  environment,  he 
was  forced  to  find  stimulation  and  spiritual 
sustenance  in  the  natural  one.  He  spent  long 
hours  exploring  the  woodlands  that  sur- 
rounded his  home.  He  became  a^  keen  ob- 
server of  the  plant  and  animal  life  he  found 
there,  remarking  at  nature's  regularities  and 
speculating  about  its  mysteries.  He  grew  to 
love  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and  he  could 
little  abide  his  own  Impatience  for  the  sap 
runs  of  spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn. 
He  never  lost  this  tender  appreciation  for 
the  earth  In  Its  natural  state.  And  as  his 
life  nassed  tbrough  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  frequent  brutality  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, he  continued  to  cherish  those  parts 
and  Dlaces  of  the  world  that  men  had  not 
yet  made  ugly. 

The  Isolation  of  his  chlMhood  had  a  second 
permanent  impact  or.  Paul  Douglas's  life.  It 
made  him  a  bookworm.  His  formal  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  education  was,  at  best, 
barely  adequate.  But  it  did  help  to  raise  the 
horizons  of  his  own  world  by  introducing  him 
to  the  world  of  literature.  At  first  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  classics  that  one  found 
m  the  undernourished  village  libraries  of  his 
youth.  He  devoured  Washington  Irving  and 
the  New  England  patriarchs:  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Whlttler,  and  Holmes.  When  Douglas 
was  a  teenager,  his  stepmother  and  uncles 
opened  a  small  resort  at  Moosehead  Lake. 
There  his  world  was  opened  to  the  popular 
literature  of  the  time  and  especially  to  the 
current  newspapers  and  Journals  left  behind 
by  the  transients  of  summer.  For  the  first 
time  he  became  aware  of  national  politics. 
The  causes  and  controversies  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  came  to  life 
for  him.  He  sought.  In  his  own  untutored 
way,  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines.  He  relished 
the  vigor  of  Ida  TarbeU's  muckraking  attacks 
on  Standard  Oil.  And  he  found  for  himself 
a  new  pantheon  of  heroes.  While  most  of  his 
contemporaries  idolized  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Paul  Douglas's  imagination  fixed  on  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  "Fighting  Bob"  La- 
FoUette.  From  these  early  literary  excursions, 
there  sprung  twin  passions:  one  for  the  life 
of  the  mind,  the  other  for  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

After  graduating  from  Newport  High 
School,  Douglas  was  able  to  round  up  enough 
money  to  enroll  at  Bowdoin  College  In  the 
fall  of  1909.  He  crammed  a  great  deal  of 
learning,  and  no  small  amount  of  fun,  into 
his  Bowdoin  years.  Intellectually,  this  was  a 


period  of  significant  development  for  Paul 
Douglas.  Like  many  before  and  since  (the 
present  author  included),  he  found  himself 
unprepared  for  the  rigors  of  his  freshman 
year  and  he  struggled  with  bis  studies.  In 
subsequent  years,  however,  he  righted  him- 
self academically  and  by  graduation  time  he 
stood  near  the  top  of  his  class.  While  at  Bow- 
doin he  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Profes- 
sor Warren  CatUn,  a  friendship  that  would 
last  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Catlln  helped 
to  Introduce  him  to  the  "dismal  science"  of 
economics,  which  he  found  not  at  all  dismal 
but,  Instead,  rather  stimulating  and  adven- 
turous. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Paul  Douglas 
looked  back  on  his  Bowdoin  years  and  several 
things  protruded  In  his  memory.  The  "most 
thrilling  experience"  of  his  college  years  was 
football.  He  was  the  starting  center  for  the 
Bowdoin  teams  of  1911  and  1912,  and  while 
little  fame  was  Involved  (he  recalled  drub- 
bings on  successive  Saturdays  by  Harvard, 
Dartmouth,  and  Brown),  he  delighted  in  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  derived  from  en- 
countering and  enduring  physical  pain  In 
pursuit  of  collective  goals. 

Two  of  his  Bowdoin  courses  also  remained 
fresh  in  his  memory.  One  was  a  course  In 
Darwlrilsm.  Darwin's  views  are  no  longer  the 
radical  novelty  they  once  were,  but  sixty 
years  ago  they  were  a  source  of  high  Intellec- 
tual adventure.  Douglas  latched  onto  Dar- 
win's Ideas  for  their  Inherent  vigor;  but  he 
also  found  In  them  confirmation  and  ex- 
planation for  much  of  what  he  had  personally 
observed  during  his  youthful  sojourns  In  the 
woods.  He  also  had  warm  memories  of  the 
excitement  provided  by  President  Hyde's 
course  In  philosophy  and  ethics.  Douglas  was 
Initially  attracted  to  Hyde  because  the  col- 
lege president  was  an  avowed  Democrat  at  a 
time  when  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
avowedly,  were  not.  Prom  Hyde's  lectures 
Douglas  developed  an  Interest  In  Kant  and 
the  Epicureans  that  delighted  him  as  a  col- 
lege senior  and  later  came  to  color  much  of 
his  work  In  economics. 

Paul  Douglas's  Bowdoin  years  were  a  time 
of  Intellectual  growth,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  also  a  time  for  profound  self-explora- 
tion. Bowdoin  didn't  make  Paul  Douglas  Into 
what  he  was  to  become.  But  the  Bowdoin  ex- 
perience helped  him  to  recognize  within  him- 
self the  potential  for  great  achievement  and- 
great  contributions.  He  left  In  1913  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  with  a  scholarship  for 
graduate  study,  and  with  the  first  kindlings 
of  a  fire  in  his  belly;  While  at  Bowdoin,  he 
later  said,  "I  began  to  be  a  social  reformer." 
Following  graduate  work  at  Columbia  and 
Harvard,  Douglas  began  to  work  full  time  as 
an  academic  economist.  He  held  teaching 
positlonus  of  short  duration  at  several  colleges 
and  then  In  1920  he  w.as  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  There 
he  established  a  reputation  for  Inspirational 
teaching  and  creative,  prolific  scholarship. 
His  esteem  among  his  colleagues  began  to 
move  toward  the  heights  it  would  reach  In 
later  years  when  his  profession  would  ac- 
cord htm  its  highest  honor:  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. 

But  Paul  Douglas  was  no  cloistered  aca- 
demic. By  1930  his  writings  had  begun  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  leaders  in  business  and 
government.  With  growing  frequency  he  was 
asked  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes  and  to  un- 
dertake comprehensive  economic  analyses 
for  government  agencies.  Slowly  there  de- 
veloped a  new  dimension  to  Paul  Douglas's 
life.  The  distinguished  professor  was  becom- 
ing an  Increasingly  active  public  citizen.  He 
was  drawn  into  developing  controversies 
over  labor  legislation  and  business  regula- 
tion and  social  security,  not  as  a  detached 
scholarly  observer,  but  as  a  participant,  as 
a  decision-maker.  And  he  liked  It. 

Douglas  found  In  public  affairs  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express,  sometimes  even  to  sat- 
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Isfy.  his  basic  humanism.  It 
tacts  with  the  human  side  of 
nomlc  problems  that  (jradua  ly 
toward  a  career  In  public  per  ,■ 
became  the  primary  source  of 
his   public    actlous.    "Many 
slonal  bills."  he  later  wrote, 
these    contacts    with    actual 
chief  stimulus  from  which  I  1 
turbulent  How  of  my  experl 

In  1039  Douglas  sought  and 
the  Chicago  City  Council.  Hi 
voice  on  the  council,  often 
the  short  end  of  49  to  1  votes, 
enjoyed  struggling  with  munlc 
after  some  initial  standofflshi 
politicians  who  made  up  thi 
council's  membership  came 
appreciate  his  falr-mindednes: 
mltment  to  the  people  he 

Despite  Douglas's   pleasure 
the  council,  the  experience  w 
The  onset  of  World  War  n 
the  great  moral  and  intellecti^l 
his   life.   And   he   resolved    it 
signing  from  the  council  and 
United  States  Marine  Corps, 
almost  ludicrous  at  first  gl 
las    was    fifty    years    old.    His 
not  up  to  military  standards,  i 
Her  he  had  pledged  his  devotioi 
ful  Ideals  of  the  Society  of  Prle 
it  that  brought  on  the  determl 
a  man  to  go  to  war? 

The  answer  is  not  simple, 
acquaintance  with   the   Quak«  r 
when  he  was  in  his  mld-tweji 
attracted  by  the  simplicity  of 
transcendent  optimism  of  its  . 
He  wrote  of  his  first  brush  wl 
philosophy:  "For  months  this 
an  individual  could  accomplish 
true  and  Informed  inner  light 
Prom  a  negative  repugnance  to 
and  violence  as  Instruments 
felt  a  mission  to  try  to  practl 
pie  of  redemptive  love.   I  fail^ 
I  succeeded,  but  felt  my  feet 
right  path  and  that  I  was 
the  light." 

But  the  harsh   reality  of  A) 
led  Paul  Douglas  to  set  aside 
distaste  for  physical   force.   He 
but    he   loved   freedom   more. 
the  notion  of  living  m  a  world 
power  of  active  love  could  ov 
slon.  but  he  recognized  that 

in  such  a  world.  And  he , 

that  unles.s  the  terror  of  the 
was  aggressively  resisted,  all  .. 
dashed   of  ever  creating  such 
Paul     Douglas:    became     a     prl 
Marine  Corps  and  went  off  to  w 
The  Marines  were  reluctant 
and  send  him  into  combat, 
of    his    head-on    determlnati 
little  the  corps  could  do  to 
from   the   front    lines 
and   assigned    as    an    adjutant 
the    Insignia   of   hl.s   rank    and 
front  lines  as  a  stretcher  bearer 
Marines    (and   they   were   all 
rines)    never    quite    accustome< 
to  the  vision  of  the  whlte- 
they  called  "Pop"  moving  „.„, 
line,  offering  aid  in  the  crush 
Okinawa    a    bullet    pierced 
arm  and  left  it  virtually  dt.„ 
years  he  often  referred  to  his 
exceedingly  fine  paperweight,   ^ 
publicly    expressed    the    sllghte 
losing  the  use  of  his  arm  in 
his  country.   Indeed   he  later 
at  the  time  of  the  wound,  he 
by  a  euphoric,   almost  shamelA^s 
patriotism.  "A  deep  wave  of  e 
through  me."  he  wrote,  "that 
had  shed  blood  in  defense  of 
After  evacuation  back  to  the 
las  spent  a  prolonged  period 
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tion  in  Washington  where  his  wife  was  serv- 
ing a  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  his  therapy  was  completed  he  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to 
the  pursuits  tlj.ii  had  filled  hlo  life  before 
the  war.  He  wa.s  soon  drawn  back  into  pub- 
lic life,  however;  and  in  1948  he  sought, 
and  resoundingly  won,  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  At  an  age  when  most  men 
begin  to  think  of  retirement.  Paul  Douglas 
was  Just  entering  the  most  productive  pe- 
riod of  his  life. 

Douglas's   eighteen    years    In    the    Senate 
were  a  time  of  diflicult  and  vigorous  legis- 
lative activity.  The  political  agenda  was  filled 
with   old    business   like    medicare   and   civil 
rights,  and  with  new  business  like  the  space 
race  and  the  Cold  War.  Douglas  was  actively 
involved  in  all  of  these  matters,  but  through- 
out his  career  there  were  a  few  key  Issues  on 
whicli   his  passion  and   his  energy  focused 
most  intensively.  These  Included  civil  rights, 
housing  reform,  the  preservation  of  legiti- 
mate competition  in  Industry,  and  the  re- 
duction   of    wasteful    government    expendi- 
tures.   Make    no    mistake    about    it:     Paul 
Douglas  was  a  liberal.  But  there  was  nothing 
doctrinaire    about    his    liberalism.    He    sup- 
ported the  right  of  labor  unions  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  but  he  would  have 
been    the   last   to   argue    that   labor   unions 
were  always  in  the  right  and  management 
in  the  wrong.  He  believed  that  the  national 
government  ought  to  use  the  full  range  of 
its  powers  to  actively  assist  those  of  Its  citi- 
zens who  lacked  the  means  to  sustain  them- 
selves. But  he  did  not  believe  that  all  prob- 
lem-s   could    be    solved    simply    by    throwing 
money  at  them.    "To  be  a  liberal,"  he  once 
said,  "one  does  not  have  to  be  a  wastrel."  And 
while  he  was  widely  identified  with  liberal 
causes  throughout  his  career,  it  was  his  fierce 
independence  rather  than  his  liberalism  that 
became  the  hallmark  of  his  reputation. 

As  he  had  years  earlier  in  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  Senator  Douglas  often  found  him- 
self on  the  losing  side  tn  Senate  debates.  He 
was  cursed  (or  Is  It  bles.sed?)  with  a  vision 
that  extended  beyond  that  of  many  of  his 
peers.  His  opponents  frequently  accused  him 
of  being  too  far  ahead  of  his  time,  though 
perhaps  the  real  problem  was  that  they  were 
too  far  behind  theirs.  In  his  efforts  to  achieve 
a  full  measure  of  human  dignity  for  all  Amer- 
cans.  to  protect  the  rights  of  buyers  as  well 
as  sellers,  and  to  help  rescue  the  cities  and 
preserve  the  land.  Paul  Douglas  was  often 
at  logger  heads  with  the  conservative  barony 
of  elders  that  controlled  the  Senate  for  most 
of  his  tenure  there  He  frequently  lost  the 
battles  that  he  waged,  not  because  he  fought 
them  poorly,  but  simply  because  the  odds 
were  too  long.  But  some  gracious  Providence 
allowed  Paul  Douglas  to  live  a  long  life  and 
In  his  waning  years  he  repeatedly  experi- 
enced the  Joy  of  seeing  his  legislative  seed- 
lings come  to  fruit:  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  The  Voting 
Right,s  Act  of  1S65.  The  Truth-In-Lending 
Act  of  1968.  and  the  creation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

A  great  many  things  distinguished  Paul 
Douglass  service  in  the  Senate.  But  he  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  as  much  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  .served  as  for  his  ample 
accomplishments.  Two  characteristics  stand 
out.  One  was  his  incredible  persistence.  He 
was  never  unnerved  by  the  failure  to  win 
legislative  battles.  His  wit  was  maintained 
and  his  temper  controlled  even  in  the  hours 
of  his  most  excruciating  defeats  He  was 
never  less  than  open  and  fair  in  his  dealings 
with  his  colleagues.  He  was  forever  guided  by 
the  belief  that  tomorrow  is  another  day  and 
that  an  admirable  and  honorable  perform- 
ance today  would  help  to  ensure  a  success- 
ful performance  tomorrow.  And  he  never 
ceased  to  believe  that  fighting  the  battle, 
even  losing  the  battle,  might  ultimately  help 
to  win  the  war. 


Douglas  viewed  the  Congress  as  an  edu- 
cational foruui  of  the  first  order,  as  a  place 
to  clarify  Issues  and  enlighten  public  opinion. 
Only  a  man  who  thought  substantive  ob- 
jectives more  Important  than  career  or  self- 
satisfaction  could  have  waged  thes2  battles 
as  long  and  as  arduously  as  Paul  Douglas 
did.  Typically,  when  the  Congress  finally  ap- 
proved The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1S64.  he  saw 
his  role  in  retrospect  as  that  of  facilitator, 
not  primogenitor:    "The  Congressional  civil 
rights  group  had  laid  the  basis  for  victory. 
By  keeping   the   issue   before  the   Congress 
year  after  year  despite  political  defeats,  we 
had  finally  helped  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  country.  We  had  forced  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
turn  from  bitter  hostility  to  studied  indif- 
ference and  finally  to  ardent  advocacy.  We 
had  been  the  whipping  boys  at  every  stage 
of  the  conflict  and  had  been  shunted  aside 
at    the   conclusion.    But    we    did    not    care. 
That  was  the  law  of  life.  The  cause  had  won." 
Paul  Douglas  had  a  sense  of  continuity  that 
was  uncharacteristic  of  modern  legislators. 
He  was  no  heady  Idealist,  though  he  was  cer- 
tainly possessed  of  heady  Ideals.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  qtilntessentlal  realist.  In  his  view, 
it  was  the  task  of  the  committed  legislator 
to  pick  up  the  causes  passed  on  by  his  prede- 
cessors, to  make  every  effort  to  build  sup- 
port for  them  In  his  own  legislative  lifetime, 
and  then  to  pass  them  on  to  hi.s  succes.sors. 
The  lessons  of  his  life  had  taught  him  that 
one  man  could  make  a  difference,  but  only 
in.sofar  as  that  one  man  could  entice  the 
support  of  others.  No  group  of  people  ever 
disappointed  Paul  Douglas  as  much  as  those 
fellow  liberals  who  thought  politics  base,  who 
supported   high   objectives   but   would  not 
fight  for  them.  "How  much  better."  he  would 
say,   "are  the  professional   politicians  than 
those  who  criticize  them  so  caustically  from 
the  sidelines  but  never  lift  a  finger  to  help 
the  causes  in  which  they  say  they  believe." 
The  second   distinguishing   mark   of   Paul 
Douglas's  public  service  was  his  unwavering 
commitment   to    the   highest   standards   of 
personal  integrity.  What  made  this  commit- 
ment all  the  more  remarkable  was  that  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  disarming  lack  of  solem- 
nity. He  made  a  full  annual  accounting  of  his 
personal  finances  long  before  that  was  the 
convention.  Indeed  he  began  to  do  so  In  the 
first  year  of  his  service  as  a  Chicago  alder- 
man.  But   he  never  took   his   colleagues  to 
task  for  falling  to  make  a  similar  accounting. 
He  regularly  fought  a  lonely  battle  in  the 
Senate  against  "pork  barrel"  public  works 
projects  which  he  regarded  as  little  more 
than  raiding  parties  on  the  federal  treasury. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  action  that  endears  a 
legislator  to  his  peers,  but  again  the  senator 
never   questioned    the   motives   of   his   col- 
leagues even  as  he  attacked  the  unnecessary 
appropriations  they  wanted  for  their  states. 
In  this,  as  in  all  he  tried  to  accomplish,  he 
avoided  personal  attacks  and  sought  to  base 
his  arguments  on  merit.  Paul  Doiiglas  was 
a  vigorous  foe.  b\it  a  fair  one,  and  ultimately 
his  reputation  for  integrity  served  him  well 
and   embellished   the   causes   for  which  he 
fought  so  persistently. 

Though  Douglas  demanded  of  himself  the 
highest  standards  of  integrity  and  personal 
morality,  he  rejected  the  view  oi  politics  as 
a  set  of  transactions  in  moral  absolutes. 
Bargaining  and  compromise  are  legislative 
ways  of  life  and  he  was  proficient  at  both. 
If  the  cause  were  Just,  he  preferred  half  a 
loaf  to  no  loaf  at  all.  For  him  morality  was 
often  subjective  and  uncertain,  hard  for  one 
man  to  Impose  on  another.  In  his  view,  mor- 
ality could  emerge  and  survive  only  when 
politics  was  conducted  openly,  candidly,  fair- 
ly, and  courteously.  And  he  sought  always 
to  comport  himself  in  precisely  that  fashion. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  only  now  begun  to  de- 
mand of  our  politicians  the  same  standards 
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that  Paul  Douglas  demanded  of  himself  long 
before  it  was  fashionable. 

On  the  wall  In  Paul  Douglas's  Senate  office 
there  hung  six  portraits  chosen  by  him  with 
meticulous  care.  These  were  his  political 
heroes:  Abraham  Lincoln,  Jane  Addams, 
John  Peter  Altgeld,  Clarence  Darrow,  Robert 
M.  LaFollette,  and  George  W.  Norris.  These 
were  men  and  women  of  courage  and  Integ- 
rity, of  Intellectual  vigor  and  unmeasured 
humanity.  It  seems  clear  to  us  now  that 
the  things  that  characterized  their  lives 
were  the  things  that  characterized  is.  Few  of 
us  are  able  in  our  own  lifetimes  to  measure 
up  to  our  heroes,  but  Paul  Douglas  did.  His 
participation,  like  theirs,  in  the  great  politi- 
cal struggles  of  his  time  not  only  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  the  political  discourse,  but 
elevated  It. 

Paul  Douglas  was  fond  of  saying  that  as 
a  young  man  he  wanted  to  save  the  world,  in 
middle  age  he  wanted  to  save  the  United 
States,  and  as  an  old  man  he  was  satisfied 
at  helping  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes.  But  if 
his  hopes  narrowed,  his  vision  never  did.  He 
never  lost  faith  in  the  belief  that  human- 
kind could  make  the  world  a  richer  place 
by  seeking  the  truth  and  heaving  to  it,  by 
permitting  the  full  flowering  of  Individual 
abilities  and  individual  dignity,  by  conduct- 
ing public  affairs  with  candor  and  Integrity. 

For  us  to  note  simply  that  he  did  all  of 
those  things  In  his  own  lifetime  would  per- 
haps be  song  enough  for  Paul  Howard  Doug- 
las, gallant  warrior. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  GEORGIA  STATE 

SENATE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  State  Senate,  now  in  se.ssion  in 
Atlanta,  has  adopted  two  resolutions 
which,  for  myself  and  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator NuNN,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Senate  REsoLtmoN  90 

Urging  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to 
obtain  passenger  train  service  to  Macon, 
Georgia;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  passenger  train  transportation 
brings  many  advantages  of  convenience  and 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Macon,  center  of  the 
large  and  populous  middle  Georgia  area,  is 
not  presently  served  by  passenger  trains;  and 

Whereas,  Mercer  University  as  well  as  a 
Junior  college  and  a  proposed  medical  school 
are  all  located  in  Macon  and  have  or  will  have 
a  relatively  large  number  of  people  who  travel 
for  both  business  and  pleasure,  many  of 
who  might  make  use  of  passenger  train 
service  were  it  available;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  several  foreign  busi- 
nesses now  located  in  Macon,  which  busi- 
nesses have  employees,  representatives  and 
customers  who  are  used  to  and  enjoy  riding 
passenger  trains  In  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Amtrak)  is  presently  consider- 
ing the  resumption  of  rail  pa.ssenger  service 
between  Chicago  and  Miami  and  one  of  the 
several  proposed  routes  would  go  through 
the  Macon  area;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  That  the  members 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress  are  hereby  urged  to  use  their  In- 
fluence and  persuasive  powers  to  encourage 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
to  approve  the  proposed  passenger  train 
route   between  Chicago   and   Miajiil,   which 


route  goes  through  the  Macon  area;    be  it 
further 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit appropriate  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  members  of  the  Georgia  delegation  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 


Senate  Resolution  91 

Urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  its  actions  Increasing  the  un- 
employment tax,  under  the  F.U.T.A.  (Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act),  being  placed  on 
Georgia  employers;   and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas,  Georgia  employers  have  always 
maintained  a  responsible  level  in  the  Georgia 
Unemployment  Benefits  Trust  Fund;  and 

Whereas,  on  July  31,  1976,  there  was  $221,- 
000,000  in  this  trust  fund  which  was  the 
fourth  highest  In  the  nation  and  when  com- 
pared to  total  wages  paid,  sixth  highest  in 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  other  states  have  exhausted  their 
trust  fund  and  had  to  borrow  and  the  federal 
tru.st  fund  has  become  exhausted  and  owes 
the  General  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  $3  billion;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  share  of  the  F.U.T.A. 
tax  was  Increased  40  percent  on  Georgia  em- 
ployers, from  .5  percent  to  .7  percent;  and 

Whereas,  Georgia  employers  are  being  made 
through  federal  legislation  to  contribute  to 
restore  this  bankrupt  federal  fund  because 
other  states  have  not  acted  responsibly  re- 
garding their  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  takes  a 
strong  stand  that  this  increased  F.U.T.A.  tax 
is  an  inequitable  penalty  being  placed  on 
Georgia  employers;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  That  this  Body 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reconsider  Its  actions  and  Increase  the  fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  on  only  the  em- 
ployers In  the  states  that  have  caused  the 
exhaustion  of  the  trust  funds;  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation  and  that  this  Resolution  be 
placed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 


INCOME  TAX  CHECKLIST 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  dead- 
line for  filing  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns is  fast  approaching  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  recent  changes 
in  our  Nation's  tax  laws  may  be  particu- 
larly confusing  to  the  elderly  taxpayer. 

The  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  contained 
several  special  provisions  affecting  re- 
tirement income,  credits  for  dependent 
care,  personal  exemption,  the  new 
elderly  credit  and  other  areas  that  may 
be  of  little  use  to  the  elderly  unless  they 
are  aware  these  provisions  exist. 

To  help  protect  the  older  taxpayers 
from  possibly  overpaying  their  income 
taxes,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
recently  released  a  checklist  of  current 
allowable  deductions  of  special  interest 
to  the  elderly.  The  committee  empha- 
sizes that  its  checklist  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  all-inclusive  list  of  itemized  de- 
ductions; it  is  instead  a  useful  guide  in 
assuring  that  taxpayers  claim  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exemptions  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  entitled.  The  com- 
mittee also  says  the  checklist  may  help 
determine  whether  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous   to    itemize    deductible    ex- 


penses, claim  the  standard  deduction  or 
use  the  tax  tables. 

The  Senate  committee,  along  with  the 
expert  assistance  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  has  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  by  creating  this  special 
checklist.  I  know  the  serious  economic 
realities  confronting  the  elderly  in  my 
home  State  of  Hawaii,  as  well  as  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  have 
warranted  greater  national  attention.  I 
am  hopeful  dissemination  of  important 
tax  information  contained  in  the  check- 
list may  increase  awareness  of  our  Na- 
tion's complex  tax  law  and  in  the  long 
run  be  beneficial  to  America's  older  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  reports  that 
as  many  as  half  of  all  older  Americans 
overpay  their  Federal  taxes  because  they 
are  unaware  of  the  many  tax-saving  pro- 
visions in  the  law.  To  facilitate  dissem- 
ination of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging's  publication  that  may  help  pre- 
vent such  overpayment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  publication 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mittee publication  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Protecting  Older  Americans  Against  Over- 
payment OF  Income  Taxes 
( A  Revised  Checklist  of  Itemized  Deductions 
for  Use  in  Taxable  Year  1976) 

(Prepared  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  U.S.  Senate] 

MEDICAL  AND   DENTAL  EXPENSES 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  (unreim- 
bursed by  Insurance  or  otherwise)  are  deduc- 
tible to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3  percent 
of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line 
15c.  Form  1040) . 

INSTTRANCE   PREMITTMS 

One-half  of  medical,  hospital  or  health  In- 
surance premiums  are  deductible  (up  to  $150) 
without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limitation  for 
other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder  of 
these  premiums  can  be  deducted,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  3  percent  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Included  in  medical  expenses  (subject  to 
3  percent)  but  only  to  extent  exceeding  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  15c, 
Form  1040). 

OTHER   medical  EXPENSES 

Other  allowable  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses (subject  to  3  percent  limitation) : 

Abdominal  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doc- 
tor); 

Acupuncture  .services; 

Ambulance  hire; 

Anesthetist; 

Arch  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor); 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth; 

Back  supports  (prescribed  by  a  doctor); 

Braces. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  purposes 
(e.g.,  elevator  for  persons  with  a  heart  ail- 
ment) — deductible  to  the  extent  that  the  cost 
of  the  capital  expenditure  exceeds  the  In- 
crease in  value  to  your  home  because  of  the 
capital  expenditure.  Taxpayer  should  have 
an  independent  appraisal  made  to  reflect 
clearly  the  increase  In  value. 

Cardiographs; 

Chiropodist; 

Chiropractor; 

Christian  Science  practloner.  authorized; 

Convalescent  home  (for  medical  treatment 
only) ; 

Crutches: 

Dental  services  (e.g.,  cleaning.  X-ray, 
filling  teeth): 
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Dentures; 
Dermatologist; 

Eyeglasses; 

Pood  or  beverages  specially 
physician   (for  treatment  ot 
addition   to.   not  as  substitute 
diet;  physician's  statement 

Gynecologist; 

Hearing  aids  and  batteries; 

Home  health  services; 

Hospital  expenses; 

Insulin  treatment; 

Invalid  chair; 

L^b  tests; 

Llpreading  lessons  (designed 
a  handicap) ; 

Neurologist; 

Nursing  services  (for  medica 
ing  nurse's  board  paid  by  you> 

Occupational  therapist; 

Oph  thalmologist; 

Optician; 

Optometrist; 

Oral  surgery; 

Osteopath,  licensed; 

Pediatrician; 

Physical  examinations; 

Physical  therapist; 

Physician; 

Podiatrist; 

Psychiatrist; 

Psychoanalyst; 

Psychologist; 

Psychotherapy; 

Radium  therapy; 

Sacroiliac  belt  (prescribed  by 

Seelng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

Speech  therapist; 

Splints; 

Supplementary  medical 
Under  Medicare; 

Surgeon; 

Telephone/teletype     special 
tlons  equipment  for  the  deaf; 

Transportation  expenses  for 
poses  {!<'  per  mile  plus  park 
or  actual  fares  for  taxi,  buses, 

Vaccines; 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  do^itor 
taken  as  a  food  supplement 
general  health); 

Wheelchairs; 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical 

X-rays. 

TAXES 

Real    estate; 

State  and  local  gasoline; 

General  sales; 

State  and  local  income;  and 

Personal  property. 

If  sales  tax  tables  are  used 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  , 
shown  in  the  tax  tables  only 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  five 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats, 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  i 
you  are  your  own  contractor. 

When  using  the  sales  tax 
your  adjusted  gross  Income 
Income   fe.g..  Social  Security 
slons   or   compensation 
Retirement  annuities,  workmei 
tion,   untaxed   portion   of  long 
gains,   recovery  of  pension  co^ts 
untaxed  under  the  dividend 
est  on  municipal  bonds, 
pensation  and  public 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions 
up  to  50  percent  of  your 
come   (line  15c.  Form  1040) 
tributlons  to  certain  private  ..„ 
datlons.  veterans  organizations 
societies  are  limited  to  20 
gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to 
tlons  for  (1)  religious 
literary  or  educational  , 
tion  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
Federal,  State  or  local  gov 


;  irescrlbed  by  a 
llness,  and  In 
for,   regular 
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(tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  is  not  deductible).  P^lr  market  value 
of  property  (e.g.,  clothing,  books,  equipment, 
furniture)  for  charitable  purposes.  (For  gifts 
of  appreciated  property,  special  rules  apply. 
Contact  local  IRS  office.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  7  cents  per  mile 
plus  parking  and  tolls)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (may  not  deduct  Insurance  or  depre- 
ciation In  either  case) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in 
charitable  activities  (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  in  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a 
qualifying  organization  (deduction  Is  limited 
to  $50  per  month) . 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage. 

Auto  loan. 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.). 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  interest  if  no  part  is  for  service 
charges,  loan  fees,  credit  investigation  fees, 
or  similar  charges. 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
where  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  if  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  Interest).  Not  de- 
ductible if  paid  by  seller  (are  treated  as 
selling  expenses  and  represent  a  reduction  of 
amount  realized) . 

Penalty  for  repayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  If  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

Other  charge  accounts  for  in.stallment  pur- 
chases— may  deduct  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  6  per- 
cent of  the  average  monthly  balance  (aver- 
age monthly  balance  equals  the  total  of  the 
unpaid  balances  for  all  12  months,  divided 
by  12)  or  (2)  the  portion  of  the  total  fee  or 
service  charge  allocable  to  the  year. 

CASUALTY    OR    THEFT    LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.,  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  cavised  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — the  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the 
casualty,  or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  In  the 
property.  This  amount  must  be  further  re- 
duced by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery, 
and.  In  the  case  of  property  held  for  per- 
sonal u.se,  by  the  $100  limitation.  You  may 
use  Form  4684  for  computing  your  personal 
casualty  loss. 

CREDIT  FOR  CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 
EXPENSES 

Certain  payments  made  for  child  and  de- 
pendent care  may  now  be  claimed  as  a  credit 
against  tax  instead  of  as  an  Itemized  deduc- 
tion. 

If  a  taxpayer  maintained  a  household  that 
included  a  child  under  age  15  or  a  dependent 
or  spouse  Incapable  of  self-care,  a  taxpayer 
may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for  em- 
ployment related  expenses.  These  expenses 
must  have  been  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  in  order  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  work 
either  full  or  part  time. 

For  detailed  information,  see  the  Instruc- 
tions for  Form  2441  on  page  17. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments) . 


Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  deter- 
mine  the   fair   market   value   of   charitable 
contributions. 
Union  dues. 

Cost   of   tools   for  employee    (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  (if  as  a 
business  expense) . 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come-producing property. 
Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 
Subscriptions  to  business  publication. 
Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (eg,,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers; special  masks  worn  by  welders). 
Business  entertainment  expenses. 
Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  925 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  physical  examination  If 
required  by  employer. 

Cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use). 
Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 
Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  if  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  employment. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions. — Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  32,  Schedule  A,  Form  1040)  or  a  credit 
(line  62,  Form  1040),  for  campaign  contri- 
butions to  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  office  In  any  primary,  general 
or  special  election.  The  deduction  or  credit 
is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  committee 
supporting  a  candidate  for  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  (2)  national 
committee  of  a  national  political  party,  (3) 
State  committee  of  a  national  political  party, 
or  (4)  local  committee  of  a  national  political 
party.  The  maximum  deduction  is  $100  ($200 
for  couples  filing  Jointly) .  The  amount  of 
the  tax  credit  is  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution,  with  a  $25  ceiling  ($50  for 
couples  filing   Jointly) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. — 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  Joint  returns) 
for  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund. 
For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
items,  contact  your  local  IRS  office.  You 
may  also  obtain  helpful  publications  and 
additional  forms  by  contacting  your  local 
IRS  office. 

Other  tax  relief  measures 
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Filing  stattis 


Required  to  file  a 

tax  return  If 

gross  Income 

Is  at  least — 


Single  (under  age  65) $2,450 

Single   (age  65  or  older) 3,200 

Qualifying  widow  (er)  under  65  with 

dependent  child 2,850 

Qualifying  wldow(er)  65  or  older  with 

dependent  child 3,600 

Married  couple  (both  spouses  under 

65)    filing  Jointly 3,600 

Married  couple  (1  spouse  65  or  older) 

filing  Jointly-- 4,350 

Married  couple   (both  spouses  65  or 

older)    filing  Jointly 6,100 

Married  filing  separately 750 


Additional  Personal  Exemption  for  Age.-^ 
Besides  the  regular  $750  exemption  allowed  a 
taxpayer,  a  husband  and  wife  who  are  65  or 
older  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  exemption 
of  $750  because  of  age.  You  are  considered  65 
on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday.  Thus 
If  your  65th  birthday  Is  on  January  1,  1977, 
you  win  be  entitled  to  the  additional  $750 
personal  exemption  because  of  age  for  your 
1976  Federal  Income  tax  return. 

General  Tax  Credit. — A  new  general  tax 
credit  Is  available.  For  this  credit,  the  tax- 
payer may  claim  the  greater  of  (1)  $36  per 
exemption  shown  on  line  6d,  Form  1040A  or 
Form  1040,  or  (2)  2  percent  of  taxable  In- 
come (line  16,  Form  1040A  or  line  47,  Form 
1040)  but  not  more  than  $180  ($90,  If  mar- 
ried, filing  separately). 

Multiple  Support  Agreements. — In  general, 
a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  of 
another  taxpayer,  provided  five  tests  are 
met:  (1)  Support,  (2)  gross  income,  (3) 
member  of  household  or  relationship,  (4) 
citizenship,  and  (5)  separate  return.  But  In 
some  cases,  two  or  more  individuals  provide 
support  for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  one 
of  the  Individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a  $750 
dependency  deduction  if  the  following 
requirements  are  met  for  multiple  support: 

1.  Two  or  more  persons — any  one  of  whom 
could  claim  the  person  as  a  dependent  If  It 
were  not  for  the  support  test — together  con- 
tribute more  than  half  of  the  dependent's 
support. 

2.  Any  one  of  those  who  Individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

3.  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  will  not  claim  the  depend- 
ency deduction  for  that  year.  The  statement 
must  be  filed  with  the  Income  tax  return  of 
the  person  who  claims  the  dependency  de- 
duction. Form  2120  (Multiple  Support  Dec- 
laration) may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Sale  of  Personal  Residence  by  Elderly  Tax- 
payers.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  part  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, all  of  the  gain  from  the  sale  of 
his  personal  residence,  provided : 

1.  He  was  65  or  older  before  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and 

2.  He  owned  and  occupied  the  property  as 
his  pera^nal  residence  for  a  period  totaling 
at  least  5  fears  within  the  8-year  period  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  sale. 

Taxpayers  meeting  these  two  requirements 
may  elect  to  exclude  the  entire  gain  from 
gross  income  If  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
their  residence  Is  $20,000  (this  amount  will 
increase  to  $35,000  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976)  or  less.  (This 
election  can  only  be  made  once  during  a  tax- 
payer's lifetime.)  If  the  adjusted  sales  price 
exceeds  $20,000  (this  amount  will  increase  to 
$35,000  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976) ,  an  election  may  be  made  to 
exclude  part  of  the  gain  based  on  a  ratio  of 
$20,000  (this  amount  will  Increase  to  $35  000 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976)  over  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  residence.  Form  2119  (Sale  or  Exchange 
Of  Personal  Residence)  is  helpful  In  deter- 
mining what  gain.  If  any,  may  be  excluded 
by  an  elderly  taxpayer  when  he  sells  his 
home. 

Additionally,  a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  defer 
reporting  the  gain  on  the  sale  of  his  personal 
residence  If  within  18  months  before  or  18 
months  after  the  sale  he  buys  and  occupies 
another  residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals 
or  exceeds  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old 
residence.  Additional  time  Is  allowed  If  (1) 
you  construct  the  new  residence  or  (2)  you 
were  on  active  duty  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Publication  523  (Tax  Information  on  Selling 
Your  Home)  may  also  be  helpful. 

Credit  for  the  Elderly.— A  new,  expanded. 


and  simplified  credit  for  the  elderly  has  re- 
placed the  former  more  complex  retirement 
Income  credit. 

A  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit 
and  reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (If  sin- 
gle), or  $562.50  (If  married  filing  Jointly),  If 
the  taxpayer  Is : 

( 1 )  Age  65  or  older,  or 

(2)  Under  age  65  and  retired  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  credit,  taxpayers  no 
longer  have  to  meet  the  Income  requirement 
of  having  received  over  $600  of  earned  Income 
during  each  of  any  10  years  before  this  year. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Schedules  R  and  RP. 

Earned  Income  Credit. — A  taxpayer  who 
maintains  a  household  for  a  child  who  Is 
under  age  19,  or  Is  a  student,  or  Is  a  disabled 
dependent,  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  pay- 
ment or  credit  of  up  to  $400.  This  Is  called 
the  earned  Income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any  taxes 
owed.  Generally,  If  a  taxpayer  reported 
earned  Income  and  had  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  16c,  Form  1040)  of  less  than 
$8,000,  the  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  claim  the 
credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
other  employee  compensation,  and  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (generally 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  livlnig  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 


KEYNES  IS  DEAD 


article  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1977] 
Ketnes  Is  Dead 

"We  used  to  think  that  you  could  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  recession  and  Increase  em- 
ployment by  cutting  taxes  and  boosting  gov- 
ernment spending.  I  tell  you.  In  all  candor, 
that  that  option  no  longer  exists,  and  that  in- 
sofar as  It  ever  did  exist.  It  only  worked  by 
Injecting  bigger  doses  of  inflation  Into  the 
economy  followed  by  higher  levels  of  unem- 
poyment  as  the  next  step.  That  Is  the  history 
of  the  past  twenty  years." 

These  words  were  uttered  not  by  some  su- 
perannuated gold  bug,  but  by  Prime  Minister 
James  Callaghan,  the  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party  government  in  Great  Britain,  the  Key- 
nesian  homeland.  We  will  place  no  bets  on 
Mr.  Callaghan's  ability  to  put  into  practice 
this  remarkable  disavowal  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  has  taken  Keynes'  name; 
It  much  remains  to  be  seen  If  his  nation  has 
the  will  to  follow  the  policies  Implicit  In  such 
a  statement.  But  at  least  Britain's  glimpse  of 
the  economic  gallows  has  wonderfully  con- 
centrated Its  mind.  We  wish  the  prime  min- 
ister had  something  he  could  wave,  like  an 
IMP  loan,  to  make  sure  his  advice  Is  heard  by 
the  new  occupants  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

For  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  old 
conventional  wisdom  has  been  snatched  from 
Its  deathbed  by  the  economic  program  Presi- 
dent Carter  presented  to  Congress  last  Thurs- 
day. The  program  consists  of  enlarging  the 
public  sector  through  a  jobs  program,  and 


enlarging  the  deficit  through  tax  rebates.  The 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I  chief  debate  seems  to  have  been  on  the  size 
have  just  read  an  excellent  article  which  of  the  package  and  the  mix  of  the  two  poll- 
appeared  in  the  January  31,   1977,  edi-  cies,    it   being   complacently   assumed    that 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  ^^^^  measures  win  in  fact  ••stimulate/' 
^o5„  *\^^^r.  -*  ♦u»„  .,_*•)  i»  4-  *i,„4.  J  «  li.  Everyone  knows,  after  all,  that  budget  de- 
mam  therne  of  this  article  is  that  deficit  ^^,^3  g^timulate  demand  and  therefore  em- 
spendmg  is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  pioyment;  since  the  Keyneslan  revolution  the 
to  get  out  of  a  recession  and  reduce  un-  centerpiece  of  every  Economics  I  class  In  the 
employment.  Prime  Minister  James  Cal-  English-speaking  world  has  been  government 
lahan,   the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party  deficits  run  through  a  ••multiplier "  to  boost 
government  in  Great  Britain,  has  even  GNP.  Well,  everyone  who  knows  that  deficits 
made  statements  to  this  effect.  stimulate  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  foiiow- 
Two     very      interestine     ooints     arp  ^^^    t&hXB.    Growth    figures    come    from    a 
hro,mv,f  nl,fir,  l^^^^l^^  i?fvcf   f«.  ^11  friendly  bank,  and  the  average  government 
brought  out  m  this  article  First,  for  the  budget  position  is  compiled  from  a  recent 
period  between  1965  and  1974,  statistics  qecd  special  study. 
do  not  reveal  any   significant  correla- 
tion betwen  average  annual  growth  in  a  Deficits  and  growth:  1965-74 
particular  country  and  whether  or  not  [in  percent] 

there  was  a  surplus  or  deficit  for  that — 

country.  Finland,  for  example,  had  ap-  Av.  def. 

proximately  a  3.5  percent  average  annual  (surplus       Growth 

surplus  and  a  5  percent  average  annual  +)              (*^- 

growth.  GNP  ann.) 

The  figures  for  Italy  were  approxi-     ^^~^  _4  o4  477 

mately  a  4  percent  average  annual  deficit  ireiand'IIIIIIIIIIIIII      —3.42              3.9 

and  a  4.7  percent  average  annual  growth,     u.k.  ...T — 1. 19  2. 5 

Second,  for  the  period  between  1962    U.S.A. —.76  3.3 

and  1971.  the  statistics  are  quite  reveal-     Netherlands — 32  4.9 

ing    when    comparing    government    ex-    w.  Germany — 30  4.1 

penditures  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na-     f^a"ce +.34  5.3 

tional  product  and  the  average  annual    p  Jiu^*, +' 79  6  8 

rate  of  growth  for  that  country.  For  ex-    japan  +l!39  8^7 

ample,  Sweden  had  a  3.7  percent  average  Austraila"IIIII-"-II"      +i!43              6.2 

annual  growth  rate  for  this  period  while     Luxembourg" +1.95  3.7 

the  government  expenditures  were  ap-     Norway    - -      +3.43  4.5 

proximately   25.6   percent  of   gross  na-     Finland +3.54  6.0 

tional    product.    However,    for    Japan,    Sweden  +4.08  3.6 

average  annual  growth  was  10.1  percent 

with  government  expenditures  only  10.4  what  everyone   knows  is  simply   wrong; 

percent  of  gross  national  product.  there  is  no  way  to  read  into  this  table  the 

I  believe  these  are  two  extremely  im-  no"o«  t^*'  deficits  are  good  for  you  it  vsriii 

Dortant    and    rpvpalin?    rplatinn<;hin5    nf  ^^  surprising  to  most  Americans,  first  of  aU, 

poriant  ana   revealing   reiationsnips   OI  to  jeam  that  not  aU  governments  run  deficits 

which  we  all  should  take  note.  Mr.  Presi-  ail  of  the  time,  indeed,  in  this  period  a  ma- 
dent,  in  order  to  share  this  important  Jorlty  of  industrial  governments  were  In  sur- 
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plus  when  averaged  over  buslnes 
Scandinavian  welfare  states  run 
surpluses  of  all  due  to  their 
ered  fuddy-duddy  In  the  U.S.,  . 
curlty  pensions  should  be  funded 
ones.    While  obviously   deficits 
only  factor  at  work,  by  and 
with  a  budget  balance  to  a  i 
do  the  best.  Those  with  big 
do  the  worst. 

If  Lord  Keynes  were  alive 

no  doubt  be  back  at  the  drawing 
above  numbers  do  not  necessar 
central  thesis  about  economic  ^ 
Ing  from  a  mismatch  of  savlngi 
Investment  plans,  nor  do  the  f 
that  deficits  of  certain  amounts 

appropriate   under   certain    

conditions  today  are  far  dilTereni 
they   were   when   The   General 
WTitten.   As  Oxford  economist 
has  pointed  out,  through  most 
life  the  gold  value  of  the  pc 
clsely  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
century  and  a  half  before.  If 
Keynes  today,  surely  he  would  _ 
thing  instructive  to  say  about  ai. 
flatlon.  Unhappily,  Lord  Keynes 

We  are  left  with  his  disciples, 
his  theories  so  mechanically  thej 
them  Into  computers.  Staring 

puters  trying  to  divine  the  fi 

clples  lose  touch  with  both  the 
around  them  and  the  original 
their  craft.  They  do  not  notice 
deficits  fall  to  stimulate,  and  hu 
why  they  were  ever  supposed  to 

While  the  Economics  I  texts 
a  single-entry  Keyneslanlsm  In  ..  . 
to  be  multiplied  comes  maglcall  r 
where.  Lord  Keynes  himself  k 
It  had  to  be  either  printed  or 
believed  it  could  be  borrowed 
verse  multiplier  because  the 
tap  otherwise  unused  "speculati 
ances."  Feeding  these  idle  balan., 
spending  stream  would  stimulate 

But  are  there  idle  balances  1 

tionary  economy?  If  so.  Isn't  a , 

$45  billion  enough  to  mop  them 
makes  an  extra  $15  billion  the 
bar?  Why  not  double  the  deficit 
twice  as  fast?  Is  there  perhaps 
to  the  stimulative  effect?  Have  we 
passed  it?  What  happens  on  the 
Oh,  mighty  computer,  answer  us 

What  m   fact  happens   In 
may  not  be  written  In  the  co 
Is  written  plainly  enough  in 
ence.  Instead  of  tapping  Idle 
ernment    borrowing   competes 
borrowing  for  the  same  savings 
to   lower   capital   investment 
which  means  slower  economic 
tends    to    Induce    monetary    __ 
print  money  to  cover  the  deficit. 
Inflation,   higher   interest   rates, 
tually  stagnation  from  depressec 
snd    Investor    expectations.    "A 
economy,"  Lord  Keynes  wrote  in 
to  The  General  Theory,  "is  esseni 
which  changing  views  about  the 
capable  of  influencing  the 
ployment." 

Though  we  lack  a  new  Keynes 
our  experience  suggests  that  ' 
the  economies  of  the  Western 
Is  chiefly  the  expectation  of  h., 
falling    Inflation    and    relatively 
monetary  policy  of  the  last  year 
not  led  to  a  new  recession.  In 
covery  has  proceeded,  though  u 
remains  high  because  of  a  ra 
labor  force.  But  inflationary 
main,  the  Fed  has  recently 
swell,   and  the  Carter  program 
deficits,  new  money  growth  and 
flatlon. 

Beyond  that  there  Is  the  , 

policy.  A  glance  at  the  following 
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gestlve.  It  was  compiled  by  Edmund  Btlllman 
and  Richard  Ensor  of  Hudson  Research 
Europe  Ltd.: 

Public  spending  and  growth:  1962-1971 

[In  percent] 


Sweden   

Denmark 

U.S.A. 

Canada   

UK.    

W.  Germany. 

Finland 

Belgium    

Italy    

Australia 

Prance  

Switzerland  . 

Spain 

Japan  


Govt. 

expend. 

(ex. 

trans- 

growth 

fers) 

(av. 

GNP 

ann.) 

25.6 

3.7 

23.8 

4.7 

23.2 

4.4 

22.4 

6.6 

20.7 

2.6 

20.4 

4.5 

18.6 

4.9 

16.5 

4.8 

16.0 

4.8 

14.9 

5.4 

14.0 

5.8 

12.9 

4.1 

12.3 

6.9 

10.4 

10.1 

In  today's  world.  It  seems,  a  large  public 
sector  Is  associated  with  slow  economic 
growth.  If  the  government  takes  more  work- 
ers' savings  and  other  resources,  less  is  avail- 
able for  the  more  productive  private  sector. 
In  particular,  Hudson  Europe  flnds  that  pub- 
lic spending  tends  to  come  at  the  expense 
of  proflt  and  therefore  Investment.  But  only 
increasing  private  Investment  can  supply 
enough  new  Jobs  to  accommodate  a  labor 
force  growing,  as  the  U.S.  one  Is,  by  nearly 
three  million  workers  a  year. 

President  Carter  has  asked  the  wizards  how 
to  cure  the  economy,  and  they  have  peered 
Into  their  computers  to  come  up  with  bigger 
deficits  and  more  public-sector  Jobs.  Hem- 
lock and  nightshade  may  or  may  not  cure 
some  illnesses  in  the  hands  of  a  diagnostic 
genius,  but  clearly  the  prescription  Is  not 
one  for  all  seasons.  Today  It  is  not  the  cure 
but  the  cause  of  our  economic  ills.  That  Is 
the  raw  historical  experience  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  cites  so  eloquently.  We 
only  hope  that  President  Carter  can  shake 
the  grip  of  the  wizards  and  focus  on  real 
experience  without  the  brush  with  the  gal- 
lows It  took   in   Lord   Keynes'  homeland. 


quest!  )n  of  fiscal 
t4ble  Is  sug- 


deconcini  on  recycling  bever- 
age CONTAINERS 

Mr,  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  States  have  passed  laws  that 
place  a  5-cent  deposit  on  beverage  con- 
tainers. The  Congress  Itself  is  considering 
similar  legislation  on  a  national  level. 

The  problems  of  litter  and  solid  waste 
are  certainly  major  ones,  and  rightfully 
the  subject  of  national  and  State  con- 
cern. My  own  philosophy,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  when  a  problem  exists  we  ought  to 
try  and  solve  it  through  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
then — and  only  then — should  the  Gov- 
ernment involve  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  beverage  Industry  in 
Arizona  has  come  up  with  an  imaginative 
solution  to  the  litter  and  waste  problem. 
Other  States  should  consider  the  Arizona 
program  as  a  possible  model  to  emulate. 

For  the  purpose,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  outlining  the  Arizona 
approach  to  the  beverage  container 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanna  Hear  Mt  BIRP? 
(By  Jerry  Petrle) 

It  was  In  1971  when  the  Issue  of  container 
Utter  was  first  debated  In  the  Arizona  Legis- 
lature. That  was  also  the  year  that  the  Ari- 
zona beverage  industry — that  is,  the  Arizona 
Wholesale  Beer  and  Liquor  Association  and 
the  Softdrlnk  Bottlers  Association  of  Arizona 
formed  a  non-profit  partnership  and  de- 
veloped plans  to  address  litter  in  a  meaning- 
ful way,  with  a  positive  program  of  action 
statewide. 

We  could  have  simply  debated  the  merits 
of  mandatory  deposits  and  source  reduction, 
that  is:  the  elimination  of  certain  containers 
from  the  marketplace.  Th©  Oregon  approach 
to  reducing  roadside  litter.  Instead,  we  un- 
veiled a  program  of  voluntary  container  re- 
cycling— called  the  Beverage  Industry  Re- 
cycling Program,  or  BIRP — without  legisla- 
tion, and  members  of  the  30th  legislature 
agreed  to  give  our  plans  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Starting  with  a  single  center  In  Phoenix 
In  1971,  we  now  have  five  manned  centers. 
Besides  the  Mesa,  Glendale,  and  Tucson  cen- 
ters opened  earlier,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
we  were  able  to  open  a  center  In  Flagstaff 
on  October  1  of  this  past  year  to  serve 
Northern  Arizona. 

I'm  also  happy  to  report  that  we  are  cur- 
rently hard  at  work  on  our  sixth  center  and 
hope  to  have  It  open  around  February  first. 
It  win  be  located  Just  west  of  Hayden  In 
Tempe.  Actually,  It's  on  City  of  Scottsdale 
property  with  the  City  of  Tempe.  Actually, 
it's  on  City  of  Scottsdale-Tempe  center. 

With  the  completion  of  the  six  centers, 
BIRP  facilities  are  convenient  for  1,335,000 
Arlzonans,  well  over  half  of  our  state's  pop- 
ulation. 

Each  year  our  operations  have  been  better 
than  the  year  before  and  1976  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

In  1971,  we  collected  a  total  of  3,595,065 
pounds.  For  this,  we  paid  out  $148,004.78. 

In  1976,  we  collected  a  total  of  17,706,004 
pounds  of  materials!  For  this,  we  paid  the 
public  $1,310,065.39,  up  $300,000  from  1975. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible  If 
the  legislature  hadn't  gone  along  with  our 
program,  by  cooperating  with  our  develop- 
ment efforts  and  by  rejecting  mandatory  de- 
posit proposals. 

If  the  legislature  had  passed  a  bill  encor- 
poratlng  the  mandatory  deposit  approach. 
BIRP  would  have  been  put  out  of  business. 
All  the  natural  resources  we  have  kept  out 
of  landfills  and  all  the  money  we  have  paid 
our  citizens  would  have  stopped.  We  would 
be  out  of  recycling  because  mandatory  de- 
posit laws  practically  eliminate  canned  bev- 
erage sales,  and  the  recycling  of  empty  cans, 
especially  aluminum  cans.  Is  what  keeps  us, 
and  many  other  recycling  programs  around 
the  country,  going  economically. 

Deposits  or  recycling?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  proven  that  recycling  Is  an 
economically  feasible  alternative.  First,  it 
was  the  Hatflelds  and  McCoys  who  were 
causing  all  the  problems.  Now  It's  Hatfield 
and  McCall  who  are  trying  to  stir  things  up, 
and  I   am  feuding  with   them. 

I'm  referring  to  Oregon  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field and  former  Oregon  Governor  Tom 
McCall,  who  have  been  loudly  promoting 
their  state's  "Bottle  Law"  all  over  the  country 
and  in  Congress.  This  law  went  into  effect 
on  October  1,  1972,  and  sets  a  five  cent 
deposit  on  each  container,  except  for  a 
standard  returnable  bottle  which  can  be  used 
by  more  than  one  beverage  company,  which 
has  a  two  cent  deposit. 

I  haven't  heard  any  Arizona  Congressional 
representatives  promoting  our  program, 
which  started  before  Oregon's,  on  April  1, 
1971.  As  Les  Schlangen  of  AP  has  written, 
"Arizona  recycling  Is  the  story  that  has  been 
undertold,"  and  yet  we  have  been  far  more 
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effective   in   reducing   container   litter   and 
even  solid  waste. 

A  mandatory  deposit  law  forces  retailers 
to  buy  back  containers.  This,  In  turn,  tends 
to  eliminate  can  sales  which  forces  Industry 
to  shift  to  bottles. 

Suppose  you  were  a  retailer  and  ran  a 
small  store,  or  even  a  large  store  for  that 
matter.  How  would  you  like  It  If  a  customer 
came  up  to  the  counter  with  a  big  bag  full 
of  crushed  empty  cans,  many  still  contain- 
ing a  little  of  their  original  contents?  People 
can't  resist  squeezing  the  Charmln. 

You  would  have  to  open  the  bag,  sort  and 
count  all  those  cans  to  check  the  deposit 
markings,  and  determine  how  much  of  a 
deposit  that  customer,  if  In  fact  he  was 
really  your  customer,  would  have  coming. 
It  wouldn't  take  you  long  to  realize  that  It 
would  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  take  back 
only  the  bottles.  At  least  they  would  be  more 
presentable,  easier  to  count,  and  could  be 
stacked  In  cases  In  your  storeroom,  crowded 
as  It  probably  would  be  by  now.  Besides,  the 
bottles  would  present  far  less  of  a  sanitation 
problem  for  your  store.  So,  you  simply  decide 
to  stop  selling  canned  beverages  and,  there- 
by, stop  redeeming  empty  cans. 

That's  what  happened  in  Oregon,  where 
canned  beverages  sales  dropped  by  83  percent 
within  the  first  year  of  their  "bottle  law." 
That  is  the  real  lesson  learned  In  Oregon — 
retailers  quit  handling  cans. 

Pretty  soon  the  canned  beverage  business 
Is  on  the  skids  and  the  beverage  and  packag- 
ing Industries  have  to  scramble  to  shift  to 
an  aU  returnable  bottle  system.  You  may 
ask,  as  many  have,  what's  so  bad  about  an 
all  returnable  bottle  system?  I'm  glad  you 
asked. 

The  total  conversion  from  cans  to  bottles 
causes  needless  expenditures  which  would 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  on  a  national 
basis.  It  would  downgrade  employment, 
waste  energy,  and  raUe  consumer  prices. 

Now,  lets  look  at  cans  and  bottles.  Bottles 
take  up  twice  the  space  and  15  to  22  times 
the  weight  of  cans,  especially  aluminum 
cans.  Bottles  take  up  more  space  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Returnable 
empty  bottles  are  subject  to  breakage,  and 
because  they  take  up  a  lot  of  space  In  retail 
store  rooms,  the  result  Is  more  frequent 
deliveries  from  suppliers.  More  deliveries 
mean  more  consumer  cost.  Deposit  charges 
were  recently  Increased  here  and  this  doesn't 
Increase  sales.  Even  with  the  new  deposits, 
which  amount  to  10,  20,  and  up  to  40  cents 
for  the  new  two-liter  bottles,  many  are  still 
not  being  returned. 

As  a  recyclable  Item,  bottles  are  a  prob- 
lem. At  BIRP,  we  have  to  keep  them  sorted 
by  color  and  free  of  caps  and  metal  rings.  We 
then  have  to  scoop  the  pile  of  glass  with  a 
front  loader  tractor  Into  trailers  for  delivery 
to  California.  Arizona  has  no  glass  manu- 
facturers. There  is  no  local  glass  market  and 
return  freight  Is  expensive. 

Bottles  simply  do  not  have  a  high  re- 
cycling value.  We  pay  the  public  a  half- 
cent  a  pound  for  the  bottles  and  Jars  they 
bring  to  us.  After  paying  for  transportation 
to  the  coast  and  our  own  handling,  we  have 
been  losing  money  on  bottle  recycling  since 
we  began.  (Please  understand  that  we  are 
talking  about  recycling.  Bottles,  Just  like 
cans,  are  an  Important  part  of  the  market- 
ing mix  and  each  has  a  role  to  play.  Bottles 
are  not  a  total  solution.) 

The  total  conversion  to  bottles  would  also 
cause  needless  expenditures.  Manufacturers 
would  have  to  produce  a  larger  Inventory  of 
bottles  when  shifting  from  our  current  sys- 
tem of  both  returnable  and  non-returnable 
containers  to  an  all  returnable  system.  This 
means  that  Industry,  from  the  brewers  and 
local  fillers  to  wholesalers  and  retaUers, 
would  have  to  provide  more  room  to  handle 
the  same  amount  of  product  they  are  already 
handling. 


Shifting  from  cans  to  bottles  would  mean 
the  purchase  of  more  expensive  bottle  filling 
equipment  and  the  scrapping  of  equally  ex- 
pensive can  filling  equipment.  It  will  mean 
more  local  delivery  trips  and  more  trucks 
requiring  a  lot  more  fuel. 

Then,  there's  Jobs.  You've  probably  heard 
a  lot  about  what  would  happen  to  Jobs  If  a 
national  bottle  law  passed.  Maybe  a  few 
more  Jobs  would  result,  but  let's  look  at  a 
much  more  Important  figure  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment— payroll. 

What  happens  when  you  have  to  fire  skilled 
plant  workers  and  end  up  hiring  unskilled 
bottle  sorters?  It's  like  firing  dad  and  hiring 
his  son.  Don't  think  about  Just  Jobs,  think 
about  payroll. 

Think  also  about  can  manufacturing 
plants.  Oregon  didn't  sell  many  cans  before 
they  passed  their  law.  They  had  only  one 
can  plant.  I  say  "had."  because  they  don't 
have  any  now.  The  Emerald  Can  Plant  closed 
shortly  after  the  Oregon  law  took  effect. 

What  about  National  Container  Corpora- 
tion's new  plant  In  Phoenix?  It  wlU  open  this 
year,  with  some  local  development  fund 
bonding.  What  about  the  other  eight  can  fa- 
cilities which  are  tilready  operating  In  Ari- 
zona? Oregon  had  only  one  plant,  we  have 
nine.  National's  Plant  alone  will  employ 
about  100  workers  at  Its  $3  million  plant. 
Canning  is  big  business  In  Arizona.  And,  as 
I've  said,  there  are  no  glass  plants  here.  They 
are  In  California. 

Then,  there's  the  consumer.  You  know, 
mandatory  laws  are  really  curfews.  They  Im- 
pose definite  limits  on  us  as  consumers.  We'll 
have  no  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  container 
we  want  to  buy  our  beverage  In.  Which  would 
you  prefer  to  take  on  a  camping  trip  with 
you:  bottles  or  cans? 

What  about  prices?  You've  probably  heard 
that  prices  haven't  changed  much  In  Ore- 
gon. Well,  let's  look  at  these  current  figures. 
A  six-pack  of  12  ounce  beer  cans  In  Arizona 
sells  for  anywhere  from  $1.39  to  $1.69  now 
that  fair  trade  pricing  has  been  removed.  And 
I  won't  comment  on  that  subject  further.  In 
Oregon,  that  same  six-pack  of  beer  costs  be- 
tween $1.69  to  $1.84  plus  a  30  cent  deposit, 
that  Is,  If  you  can  find  a  store  selling  the 
cans. 

In  Arizona,  a  six-pack  of  nonreturnable 
I2-ounce  beer  bottles  costs  $1.69.  In  Oregon, 
the  common  bottle  selected  is  an  11 -ounce 
bottle,  and  a  six-pack  of  those  costs  from 
$1.59  to  $1.72  plus  a  12  cent  deposit. 

For  soft  drinks.  Its  the  same  story.  In 
Arizona,  a  six-pack  of  12-ounce  cans  costs 
$1.35,  compared  to  $1.49  plus  30  cents  de- 
posit In  Oregon.  A  six-pack  of  returnable 
soft  drink  bottles  costs  99  cents  here  plus 
60  cents  deposit.  In  Oregon.  It's  $1.19  plus 
deposit. 

In  Oregon,  retailers  have  Increased  their 
margins  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  handling 
returns.  The  result  Is  that  the  Oregon  con- 
sumer pays  more. 

Then  there's  energy.  The  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  beverage  containers  requires 
only  4/10  of  one  percent  of  our  total  national 
energy  consumption  to  begin  with. 

Returnable  bottles  mean  more  local  de- 
liveries, long  trips  back  to  a  brewery,  more 
Arizona  water  to  clean  the  soft  drink  bottles, 
and  more  power  to  heat  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  recycled  aluminum  requires  only 
five  percent  of  the  energy  required  to  manu- 
facture aluminum  Initially  from  bauxite. 

How  can  a  "bottle  law"  save  energy?  You 
tell  me. 

All  of  which  gets  us  back  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  law,  the  reduction  of  litter. 

Containers  account  for  less  than  twenty 
percent  of  the  nation's  litter.  Maybe  that's 
why  Oregon,  despite  Its  best  efforts,  has  only 
been  able  to  reduce  total  Utter  by  ten  per- 
cent, according  to  Its  own  figures. 

What  about  solid  waste?  It's  paper  and 
food  wastes  and  yard  wastes  for  the  most 


part.   Containers  account  for  less  than  six 
percent  of  the  total. 

So  here  we  are  In  Arizona  with  BIRP.  It's 
a  program  still  unique  in  the  nation — stUl 
the  only  true  state-wide  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Its  kind.  It  has  removed  over  58  mil- 
lion pounds  of  recyclable  natural  resources 
from  our  landscapes  and  landfills.  It  has 
paid  our  participating  citizens  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion cash,  money  which  has  helped  support 
many  families  during  our  recent  economic 
problems,  and  which  has  become  a  prime 
fund  raiser  for  many  worthwhile  community 
and  charitable  activities.  BIRP  provides  Jobs 
for  everyone — paying  Jobs,  no  references 
needed.  BIRP  has  also  created  a  new  Indus- 
try, directly  employing  more  than  30  work- 
ers with  spending  for  payroll,  goods,  and 
services  last  year  totaling  $400,000.  In  addi- 
tion, BIRP  has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  city  trash  removal  dollars  and  state  Utter 
pick-up  funds. 

Add  It  all  up  and  you'll  find  that  BIRP 
is  a  $2  miUlon  Industry  here.  Think  about 
that  positive  Impact  on  our  economy  com- 
pared to  the  negative  Impact  of  Oregon's 
legislation. 

Last  year  we  were  honored  nationally  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion In  its  "horizons  on  display"  program 
for  Ingenuity  and  community  problem  solv- 
ing, one  of  only  200  activities  In  the  country 
so  recognized. 

We  have  had  visitors  from  as  far  away 
as  Japan  and  Australia  visit  our  Phoenix 
Center  and  marvel  at  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do,  at  our  pioneering  home-made 
equipment  which  efficiently  handles  mate- 
rials for  us. 

So  why  do  I  keep  hearing  about  Oregon 
and  the  Hatfields  and  McCalls?  Why  don't 
I  hear  something  about  what  we  In  Arizona 
have  done  to  solve  a  problem  through  free 
enterprise,  rather  than  by  passing  another 
law? 

In  Arizona,  recycling  Is  the  answer.  It  can 
be  the  answer  In  other  states  as  well. 


LEARNING  ABOUT  ENERGY  THE 
HARD  WAY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  warmer  weather  has  made  natural- 
gas-short  days  of  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
seem  much  further  away,  perhaps  we 
should  all  put  a  picture  of  mid-January 
Buffalo  on  our  office  walls  sis  a  reminder 
of  a  disaster  that  could  have  been — and 
still  may  very  well  occur  in  the  future 
unless  we  act  now. 

I  believe  that  a  balanced  energy  policy 
can  be  forged  in  1977.  As  a  new  member 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  I  intend  to  work  construc- 
tively toward  that  end. 

I  know  that  science  has  many  sug- 
gestions to  offer  us,  and  I  am  pleased  by 
a  recent  editorial  by  Philip  H.  Abelson, 
In  the  February  25. 1977.  issue  of  Science 
magazine. 

Abelson  suggests  conservation.  Incen- 
tives to  business  to  Install  energy-sav- 
ing devices  and  to  decrease  wasteful  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  incentives  to  con- 
vert to  coal  rather  than  oil  or  natural 
gas  in  many  industrial  processes. 

While  this  editorial  does  not  mention 
the  need  for  continuing  basic  research 
into  solar,  geothermal,  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy programs,  I  believe  that  this  basic 
research  is  the  key  to  any  long-term  so- 
lution of  the  Nation's  energy  problems. 

The  upshot  of  Abelson's  editorial  Is 
that  we  in  public  office  must  lead.  We 
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must  have  the  courage  to  tel 
can  people  that  the  days  ol 
ergy  are  past;  that,  like  It 
Nation's  economic  health 
security  will  demand  new 
hope  that  the  President's  . 
will  not  flinch  from  such 
and  I  pledge  my  support  to 

dential  Initiatives  that  I 

this  Nation  toward  the  goa 
self-sufBciency  and  continuejd 
growth  and  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
dent,  that  the  Science  editor 
ing  About  Energy  the  Hare 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Learning  Aboxtt  Entrgy  the 
For  more  than  a  decade  It  has 
that  the  United  States  Is 
enormous  adjustments  In  Its 
The  difficulties  and  costs  of 
and  natural  gas  have  been 
and  It  Is  clear  that  potential  _ 
limited.   The  embargo  of  1973- 
have  led  to  vigorous  action,  but 
ly  Ignored. 

By  mid-March  the  acute  stagt 
rent  energy  shortage  will  have 
cause  supplies  of  foreign  petroleL 
able,  a  major  disaster  has  beer 
huge  shortfall  has  been  In  pari 
by  record  Imports  of  oil.  The 
Is  fortunate  In  another  aspect, 
eratlng  equipment  was  taxed  to 
the  electrical  utilities  were  able 
slve  power  shutdowns. 

And  so,  although  domestic 
and    gas,   continue   to  decline. 
SUtes    win    lucfc    through    ano 
crisis.  But  other  crises  will 
probably  be  more  severe,  for 
tlon  now,  many  years  must  elaps  e 
gap  between  domestic  productUn 
sumption  of  energy  can  be  made 
substantially. 

In  principle,  conservation  Is 
with  a  goal  of  reducing  energy 
to  half  Its  present  level.  Howeve 
of  the  past  3  years  provides  1 
hope  that  energy  consumption 
cut.  Industry  has  already  made 
simple   moves   such  as   fixing 
Those  homeowners  who  are  w.. 
down  the  thermostat  have  alread  j 
To    achieve    really   substantial 
will    require   Investment   of   as 
thousand  billion  dollars  or  more 
major  changes   to  begin   now, 
more  would  have  to  pass  before 
would  be  largely  felt.  Still  a 
be   made,    but    that    will    e. 
more    Incentives    than    have 
supplied.  The  people  must  com* 
stand  and  believe  that  the  varl 
energy— especially   those   based 
natural   gas— are   going   to   bee 
more  scarce  and  much  more  e.. 
amples  of  Incentives  would   be 
on  gasoline  and  heavy  autos.  C 
with  people  In  industry  Indlcati 
energy-saving   Installations   wouflil 
If  funds  were  available  at  low 
Such     construction     would 
workers. 

Much  of  the  energy  that  Is 
Industry  Is  utilized  for  process  ..„, 
ciple  coal  rather  than  oil  or  natun  il 
be  used,  and  this  substitution  c< 
fastest  means  for  freeing  supplies 
gas  and  oil.  However,  In  general 
pendltures    would    be    Involved, 
financial  Incentives  would  speed 

Overall,  the  amount  of  energy 
gas  pipelines  is  about  three  times 
mltted  electrically.  For  home 
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Is  no  easy  domestic  substitute  for  natural 
gas.  To  replace  methane  by  electricity  In 
homes  alone  would  require  an  Investment  In 
generating  plants  and  heat  pumps  amount- 
ing to  several  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Solar  heating  would  also  Involve  enormoixs 
Investment. 

Domestic  supplies  of  both  oil  and  gas  could 
be  Increased.  For  example,  additional 
amounts  of  methane  might  be  obtained  from 
fermentation  of  blomass,  from  disposal  of 
organic  matter  in  sanitary  landfills,  from 
gases  associated  with  coal,  from  brown  shales 
of  the  Appalachian  Basin  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  low-porosity  rocks  of  the  Uinta  and 
other  western  basins,  from  the  geopressured 
zones  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  from  Alaska. 
At  some  time  In  the  future  there  will  be 
synthetic  methane  from  coal.  Probably  most 
practical  Is  natural  gas  to  be  discovered  by 
conventional  drUling.  Methane  from  all  of 
these  sources  will  be  expensive. 

The  United  States  apparently  learned 
nothing  from  the  1973-1974  embargo.  Per- 
haps a  second  lesson  will  be  more  effective. 
If  not,  other  lessons  will  come  and  they  will 
be  more  harsh— Philip  H.  Abelson 


FARMERS  AND  THE  FREE  MARKET 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  begins  its  consideration  of  ma- 
jor new  farm  legislation  it  is  worth  re- 
flecting on  the  tenuous  position  occupied 
by  most  family  farmers  in  today's  econ- 
omy. 

Unlike  large  corporations  and  unions 
which  have  the  organization  and 
amassed  resources  to  Influence.  If  not 
control,  the  play  of  market  forces,  the 
individual  farmer  is  pretty  much  left  to 
the  mercies  of  shifting  supply  and  de- 
mand patterns  and  the  vagaries  of 
weather.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exag- 
geration to  call  the  family  farmer  our 
last  link  to  the  free-market  system. 

This  role  of  the  American  farmer  and 
the  proper  function  of  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams is  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful 
article  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  To- 
day's Farmer.  The  author.  Mr.  Fred 
Heinkel,  president  of  the  Midcontlnent 
Farmers  Association,  Is  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  knowledgeable  men  in  his 
field  and  I  commend  his  insights  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Article  bt  Fred  Heinkle,  President, 
MmcoNTiNENT  Farmers  Association 

The  free  market  system— it's  a  beautiful 
concept.  In  this  country,  we've  been  taught 
to  revere  It.  And  rightly  so— because  the  con- 
cept has  merit,  it  can  provide  Incentive  for 
productivity  and  progress.  It  can  allocate  re- 
sources to  that  use  for  which  there  is  great- 
est  need.  It  can  provide  opportunity,  chal- 
lenge and  satisfactions. 

Who  would  disparage  the  concept  of  a  free 
market  system?  Certainly  not  I.  We  need  to 
recognize,  however,  that  reality  can  differ 
from  the  concept  which  inspired  it— that  a 
modified  model  can  differ  greatly  from  the 
original. 

In  this  country,  the  so-called  "free  market 
system"  is  a  modified  model.  And  the  modi- 
fications are  of  such  dimension  that  inclu- 
sion of  the  word  "free"  results  In  misnomer. 

Except  for  agriculture,  the  major  indus- 
tries of  this  country  are  controlled  by  a  few 
large  firms  with  power  to  control  produc- 
tion and  administer  prices.  Even  labor  has 


that  power.  Unless  wage  demands  are  met. 
workers  withdraw. 

In  a  free  market  system,  prices  should 
move  up  or  down  in  response  to  supply- 
demand  balance. 

In  recent  years,  we've  seen  automobile 
oversupply,  with  no  corresponding  drop  in 
prices;  rising  unemployment,  with  no  drop 
In  wage  levels.  How  long  since  there  was  a 
significant  drop  in  the  price  of  steel?  Farm 
machinery?  Transportation?  Fuel?  Health 
care?  A  phone  call? 

Where  Is  the  evidence  of  a  free  market 
system? 

Only  In  agriculture — where  prices  of  farm 
products  continue  to  move  up  and  down, 
day  by  day,  week  by  week. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  or  Intent,  at  this 
point,  to  pass  Judgment  on  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  market  system.  But  to  be  hon- 
est with  ourselves,  we  might  as  well  admit 
that  the  "free  market  system"  Is  mostly 
myth. 

Against  that  background,  attempts  to  label 
federal  farm  program  proposals  as  "threats 
to  the  free  market  system"  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, less  than  honest.  Such  labeling  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  guise  Intended  to  shame 
farmers  Into  taking  what's  left  after  others 
get  what  they  want. 

Without  legislation  to  provide  meaningful 
protection  In  a  market  system  dominated  by 
those  who  have  protection,  farmers  can  ex- 
pect to  get  the  hot  end  of  the  poker. 

As  farmers,  we  don't  want  to  see  any  action 
that  would  destroy  what  remains  of  the  "free 
market  system."  We  believe  that  It  should  be 
retained  and  strengthened.  But  we  do  need 
effective  farm  programs  to  make  that  market 
system  work  for  us  the  way  It  works  for 
others. 

We  don't  want  a  program  to  tell  us  how 
to  farm  our  land.  But  we  need  a  program 
that  win  enable  us  xo  survive  and  produce 
needed  food  and  fiber  within  the  market 
system  that  exists. 

I' — as  In  some  other  major  Industries — 
agriculture  were  controlled  by  a  dozen  or 
fewer  giant  corporations.  It  could  handle  Its 
own  problems.  It  could,  for  example,  hold 
production  to  levels  which  would  assure  fa- 
vorable prices.  But  such  an  agriculture.  I 
submit,  would  be  a  greater  threat  to  our 
existing  market  system  than  any  govern- 
ment farm  program  yet  proposed. 

So  those  who  are  concerned  about  retain- 
ing the  "free  market  system"  might  well 
direct  their  efforts  toward  development  of  a 
national  farm  and  food  program  to  provide 
the  price  and  disaster  protection  needed  to 
assure  family  farmer  survival. 
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MILITARY  UNIONIZATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles  on  military  unionization 
have  caused  me  great  concern.  One  ar- 
ticle, "Unionization  of  Armed  Forces." 
by  Drew  Middleton.  appeared  in  the 
March  4,  1977,  edition  of  New  York 
Times,  and  Indicated  that  President 
Carter's  recent  statement  opposing 
unionization  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
unlikely  to  cool  the  controversy. 

The  other  article.  "APGE  Military 
Move  Near."  by  Mike  Causey,  appeared 
in  the  March  5, 1977  edition  of  the  Wash- 
Ington  Post,  and  pointed  out  that  mem- 
bers of  AFGE  would  probably  begin  vot- 
ing within  the  next  few  weeks  on  wheth- 
er to  admit  Armed  Forces  personnel  into 
the  imion. 

I  have  pointed  out  on  many  previous 
occasions  my  concern  that  military 
unions  be  stopped  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  organize. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows : 

Unionization  or  Armed  Forces 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

President  Carter's  negative  comments  on 
unionization  of  the  armed  forces  have 
focused  attention  on  the  often  heated  debate 
over  the  subject  that  has  agitated  the  serv- 
ices in  the  last  three  months. 

Speaking  to  Defense  Department  employes 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Carter  said  he  was  opposed 
to  unionization  of  the  armed  forces  and  was 
unaware  of  any  "strong  movement"  toward 
It  supported  by  leaders  of  national  and  in- 
ternational unions. 

His  words  are  unlikely  to  cool  the  contro- 
versy centered  on  the  decision  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employees 
last  December  to  authorize  military  mem- 
bership. Supporters  of  the  move  say  that 
a  recruiting  drive  in  the  services  may  begin 
soon. 

Senior  officers  of  the  services.  Including 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the 
Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  as  well  as  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  senior 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  oppose 
unionization,  along  with  military  and  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

ON  the  other  side 

The  advocates  include  the  leadership  of  the 
Government  employees  federation,  which  has 
a  membership  of  close  to  300,000,  and  a 
number  of  students  of  military  affairs  in- 
cluding Duvid  Cortrlght  of  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies  and  Charles  C. 
Moskos  Jr.  of  Northwestern  University. 

Both  sides  apparently  agree  that  the 
reasons  for  the  controversy  are  rooted  in  the 
character  of  today's  volunteer  forces  and  In 
the  resentment  in  the  forces  over  attempts 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  curtail  ex- 
penditure for  personnel. 

"The  big  brass  shouldn't  be  surprised  If 
the  lower  echelons  in  the  military  machine 
are  Interested  In  unionization,"  one  veteran 
observer  said. 

"The  brass  has  complained  so  long  and  so 
loudly  about  the  prospective  loss  of  benefits 
that,  of  course,  this  trickled  down  to  the  en- 
listed men.  the  employees,  and  they're  very 
uneasy  about  their  benefits."  the  source 
explained. 

The  prospect  that  the  forces  may  prove  a 
fertile  field  for  unionization  Is  attributable, 
many  sources  said,  to  the  emphasis  on  the 
occupational  aspects  of  service.  The  concept 
of  military  life  as  a  calling,  still  held  by 
many  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers, 
has  been  obscured  to  some  extent  by  re- 
cruiting appeals  that  picture  service  life  as 
a  Job,  comparable  to  those  in  civilian  life, 
rather  than  as  a  patriotic  vocation. 

The  debate  has  been  complicated  by  argu- 
ments over  the  effect  of  unionization  on 
European  forces.  Six  countries — Sweden,  a 
neutral,  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— have  more  than  60  soldier  unions 
of  various  types. 

The  European  unions  are  not  all-inclusive. 
In  some  countries  they  include  separate  un- 
ions for  different  grades.  In  Sweden,  for 
example,  there  is  a  platoon  officers'  union 
and  a  company  officers'  union.  There  Is 
another  division  In  Europe  between  unions 
for  professionals,  usually  officers,  and  con- 
scripts. 

Those  who,  like  Mr.  Cortrlght,  support 
military  unionism  hei-e,  argue  that  Euro- 
pean military  unions  have  won   considera- 


ble gains  for  servicemen.  A  conscript  union 
In  the  Netherlands  has  forced  increases  In 
pay  to  the  point  that  Dutch  military  pay  Is 
now  the  highest  In  NATO.  The  union  has  also 
brought  about  the  elimination  of  Inspec- 
tions and  unnecessary  formations,  made 
the  length  of  hair  and  saluting  optional  and 
forced  a  reformation  of  the  penal  code, 
eliminating  the  most  severe  forms  of  punish- 
ment. 

Senator  Thurmond  believes  that  "to  all 
appearances,  the  Dutch  army  today  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  union  as  much  as  to  the 
Government." 

"If  military  unions  have  proved  Irrespons- 
ible In  other  countries,"  Senator  Thurmond 
wrote  in  "Defense  Review,"  a  publication  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  "we  can  hardly  permit  them 
to  be  organized  in  the  United  States  on  the 
flimsy  hyopthesls  that  they  may  possibly  be 
more  responsible  here." 

Senator  Thurmond  Introduced  a  bill  to 
prohibit  unionization  of  American  uni- 
formed military  forces  last  Jan.  19.  It  was 
supported  by  33  other  senators. 

The  basic  fears  among  opponents  of  union- 
ization are  that  It  would  weaken  discipline 
and  might  even  lead  to  strikes  against  un- 
popular wars  or  operations. 

Adm.  James  I,.  HoUoway  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  wrote  last  year:  "Unionism  In 
the  sense  that  there  would  be  collective  bar- 
gaining to  determine  whether  or  not  certain 
operations  would  be  undertaken  is  unthink- 
able In  the  military  sense." 

dutch  army  called  weak 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  said  in  a 
statement  that  "unions  would  interfere  with 
the  chain  of  command,  would  Impair  dis- 
cipline and  response  to  orders." 

Many  senior  officers.  Including  Gen.  Ber- 
nard W.  Rogers,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  Gen.  Russell  E.  Dougherty,  commander 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  believe  that 
intelligent,  responsible  leadership  obviates 
the  need  for  unions. 

The  evidence  from  Europe,  according  to 
Mr.  Cortrlght,  Indicates  "rather  compell- 
Ingly"  the  "unionization  has  had  little  nega- 
tive consequence." 

This  view  Is  contested  by  active  officers. 
Most  who  have  served  in  Europe  regard  the 
heavily  unionized  Netherlands  army  as  the 
least  efficient  force  in  NATO's  Central  Euro- 
pean front. 

One  consequence  of  unionization  seldom 
cited  was  noted  by  Mr.  Moskos  In  a  paper 
recently  delivered  to  a  symposium  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

He  said  there  was  a  "potentially  disquiet- 
ing Implication"  that  organized  military 
unions  might  lead  to  a  pollticizatlon  of  the 
services  "arising  from  the  usually  close  work- 
ing relationship  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  with 
the  Democratic  party  at  national  and  local 
levels."  Unionization  faces  several  legal  hur- 
dles. Defense  Department  regulations  forbid 
commanders  from  negotiating  with  unions 
although  service  members  are  allowed  to 
Join.  However,  military  commanders  are  al- 
lowed to  negotiate,  and  have  done  so,  with 
unionized  civilian  employees  on  military 
installations. 

Despite  President  Carter's  chlly  attitude 
toward  \inlons  In  the  service,  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  are  unlikely  to  die.  The  basic 
reason,  cited  repeatedly  by  soldiers  and  ci- 
vilians, is  that  as  long  as  the  military  offers 
Itself  to  the  recruit  as  Just  another  Job,  the 
soldier,  sailor  and  airman  will  ask  for  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  other  Job  hold- 
ers: membership  In  a  union. 


AFGE  Military  Move  Near 
(By   Mike   Causey) 
Members  of  the  biggest  federal  civil  serv- 
ice  union   will   probably   begin   nationwide 
voting  v/lthln  the  next  few  weeks  on  whether 


to  admit,  and  actively  recruit,  uniformed 
personnel  from  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force. 

The  action,  which  would  be  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  unionize  the  U.S.  military.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  formaUy  proposed  next  week.  It 
will  come  from  a  special  study  group  set  up 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  which  now  has  about  280,000  all- 
civilian  members,  and  bargaining  rights  for 
nearly  600,000  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
federal  workers. 

Last  September,  the  giant  AFL-CIO  union 
convention  altered  Its  clvlUan-only  constitu- 
tion and  directed  its  new  president  Kenneth 
T.  Blaylock,  to  go  ahead  with  the  military 
sign-up  if  he  thought  It  was  necessary. 

Blaylock  said  at  the  time  that  he  would 
study  the  Idea  and  would  back  unionizing 
drives  in  the  military  if  he  thought  It  would 
help  strengthen  the  pay,  working  conditions 
and  political  clout  of  his  civilian  members — 
and  be  well  received  by  the  2  million-plus 
enlisted  personnel  who  would  be  eligible. 

Earlier  this  year,  Blaylock  appointed  a 
three-member  committee — composed  of 
AFGE  regional  vice  presidents — to  study  the 
feasibility  of  organizing  the  military.  Al- 
though an  official  announcement  has  yet  to 
be  made,  there  were  strong  indications  yes- 
terday that  the  committee  would  endorse  the 
military  sign-up,  and  ask  the  union's  na- 
tional executive  council  to  recommend  a  na- 
tionwide referendum  of  AFGE  members. 

Top  union  officials  were  playing  "I've  Got  a 
Secret"  yesterday  at  a  Washington  Hilton 
meeting  of  local  AFGE  leaders  from  Defense 
bases.  But  talks  to  the  group  by  several  AFGE 
officials — plus  off-the-record  comments  from 
some  APGE  leaders — Indicate  that  the  mili- 
tary organization  question  will  go  to  the 
council  next  week. 

Head  counters  say  the  council  will  vote 
to  recommend  the  referendum  with  AFGE 
members  voting  within  their  own  locals.  At 
least  two,  and  m,-.ybe  all  three  of  AFGE's 
top  national  officers  would  strongly  back  the 
idea  of  military  members. 

President  Carter  said  last  week  that  he 
Is  against  unions  In  the  military.  But  he 
added  that  he  would  not  actively  promote 
legislation  pending  In  the  Senate  and  House 
that  would  outlaw  any  union  activity  In 
the  armed  forces.  The  President  also  said — 
even  as  the  AFGE  group  was  meeting — that 
there  were  no  "serious"  discussions  by  any 
unions  relating  to  organizing  the  military. 
There  will  be  next  week. 

Ironically,  the  Idea  of  recruiting  military 
members  came  to  AFGE  leaders,  in  part,  as 
a  device  to  club  the  Ford  administration  over 
the  head.  Ford  was  considered  antlfederal 
employee  by  the  big  union,  which  endorsed 
the  Carter-Mondale  ticket.  APGE  officials 
said  frankly  they  would  use  the  threat  of 
organizing  the  military  to  "keep  the  White 
House  guessing"  as  to  their  Intentions,  and 
perhaps  buy  more  favor  from  Ford  If  he 
were  re-elected. 

Now  the  AFGE  Is  having  problems  with 
President  Carter  that  It  did  not  foresee  from 
candidate  Carter.  Among  them,  the  new 
President  has  endorsed  a  Ford  administra- 
tion ploy  to  sharply  whittle  back  the  sys- 
tem used  to  pay  the  government's  half  mil- 
lion blue-collar  workers.  About  65  per  cent 
of  AFGE's  membership  comes  from  mechani- 
cal, trade  and  craft  workers  In  government, 
most  of  them  In  the  Defense  Department. 

The  presence  of  AFGE  locals — from  SAC 
air  bases  and  the  Pentagon  to  Navy  installa- 
tions in  the  Pacific — means  that  the  man- 
power and  machinery  for  recruiting  military 
personnel  is  already  In  place  should  the 
union  decide  to  expand  to  military  members. 
Many  of  the  union's  presently  all-clvlUan 
members  oppose  the  Idea  of  organizing  the 
military.  The  major  argument  Is  that  it  would 
dilute  services  the  union  now  supplies  to 
them.  Others  are  concerned  that  a  congres- 
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The  official  green  light  shoi<ld 
week  from  the  union's  ruling 
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that  decision  based  on  the 
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to  his  family  than  service  in 
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There  being  no  obiection, 
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as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post 
The  Abourezk 

(By  TomBraden) 
This  town  will  miss  Sen.  Jam 
(D-S.D.)  but  not  for  the  reason? 
out  the  other  day. 

At  the  same  time  Abourezk 
that  he  would  not  run  again, 
list  of  his  "accomplishments." 
largely  parochial  (flood  relief  for 
and  what  wasn't  parochial  wasn 
complished. 

Oddly,  perhaps,  Abourezk  dldi 
in  his  list  the  one  thing  for  w 
be  remembered  here.  He  was 
only  spokesman  for  the  PalestL... 
the  Arab  cause  in  general.  Ther( 
to  succeed  him.  and  so  the 
deprived  of  the  forceful 
minority  view. 

Abourezk  is  of  Lebanese  _..„. 
ther  emigrated  to  South  Dakota 
an  Indian  trader — and  he  never  . 
forget  it.  "Hme  after  time  he  rose 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  on 
of  tJ.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
out  that   the   land   the  Jews 
called  home  by  the  Arabs,  too. 

Not  that  this  was  a  big  issue 
Dakota.  When  Abourezk  came  to 
in   1971,  he  hadn't  given  a 
Middle   East.    But   as   the   proble^ 
Middle  East  became  the  problem! 
ington.  he  began  to  read,  to  listeji 
tions.  Increasingly,   it  seemed   to 
U.S.  policy  Ignored  legitimate 
tions. 

In  1973,  a  few  months  before 
that  year,  he  warned  of  "an 
on  collision"  unless  Americans  ...„_, 
policy  of  all-out  support  of  Israd 
of    "scrupulous    even-handednes; 
leaders  pounced  upon  the  phrase  ' 
edness"  and  turned  It  Into  a  sv 
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appeasement.  For  the  first  time,  Abourezk 
began  to  feel  the  stings  usually  accorded  to 
minorities  of  one. 

They  didn't  stop  him.  By  1975.  he  was  urg- 
ing "those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  survival 
of  Israel"  to  signal  the  Israelis  that  "survival 
depends  upon  compromise."  He  urged  the 
United  States  and  Israel  to  negotiate  with 
the  PLO  and  called  Arafat  "the  most  moder- 
ate leader  obtainable." 

And  last  year  he  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
demand  of  Palestinians  for  a  national  en- 
tity of  their  own,  of  the  kind  of  which  they 
were  deprived  when  the  Israelis  drove  them 
from  their  homes  in  1948.  He  said  Israel's 
refusal  to  discuss  the  demand  has  created 
an  impasse." 

All  this  is  bold  talk,  given  the  climate  of 
opinion  in  this  country:  and  some  of  it,  given 
the  climate  at  the  time  it  was  spoken,  seemed 
outrageous.  It  Is  my  own  view  that  Abourezk 
overstates  the  Arab  case.  But  never  mind.  In 
this  country  the  Israeli  case  is  overstated 
every  day  from  every  podium.  Abo\u-ezk  has 
been  a  useful  antidote. 

And  during  the  time  in  which  he  has  been 
speaking  he  has  gained  not  followers  exactly, 
but  a  few  listeners  who  occasionally  echo  his 
views.  The  Senate  has,  in  fact,  become  more 
"evenhandPd  '  and  so  has  the  public  opinion 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  no  longer  considered  appeasement  to 
suggest  that  Israel  ought  to  talk  to  the  PLO 
provided,  as  Abourezk  always  stipulated,  that 
the  PLO  recognized  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
And  other  senators  are  beginning  to  question 
Israel's  total  reliance  upon  a  blank  check 
from  the  United  States. 

It  was  a  quirk  of  history  that  a  man  from 
South  Dakota  with  an  Interest  In  farm  legis- 
lation and  monopoly-busting  should  find 
himself  in  the  center  of  a  hot  debate  on  for- 
eign policy.  But  Abourezk  held  up  one  side 
of  the  argument  and  did  it  bravely  To  his  list 
of  accomplishments,  he  ought  to  add  the 
title,  "Minority  of  One." 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  1,  1977] 

ABOrREZK  THE  HERETIC  COMMITS  THE 

Ultimate 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

It's  a  month  now  since  James  Abourezk. 
Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  Senate  after  one  term. 

The  Arabs  are  mad.  The  Israeli  lobby  i.s 
glad.  The  Indians  are  sad.  He  has  no  regrets. 

Ever  since  he  got  here  in  1972.  Abourezk 
has  been  complaining  about  the  clubbiness, 
the  stuffiness,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  place 
Other  members  feel  the  same  way.  But  Abou- 
rezk is  doing  something  .about  it.  He's  walk- 
ing away. 

The  Senate's  leading  nonconformist,  he 
voted  against  the  Sinai  Agreement.  When  he 
visits  the  Middle  East,  he  calls  on  Yaslr  Ara- 
fat of  the  PLO.  He  sticks  up  for  the  Indians 

His  office  speaks  of  his  singularity.  His  staff 
calls  him  by  his  first  name.  On  the  walls 
there  are  pictures  of  braves  instead  of  poli- 
ticians. *^ 

People  assume  that  because  he  is  for  the 
Arabs,  he  Is  also  on  the  side  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. But  the  fact  is  that  he  brought  up 
for  a  surprisingly  strong  vote,  the  first  di- 
vestiture bill  In  the  Senate. 

From  the  day  he  arrived,  he  gave  notice  he 
was  not  going  to  be  one  of  your  "go-along 
get-along  types."  Hjs  first  speech  in  the  Sen- 
M,t  *"t  *  ,^'«hement  attack  on  Richard 
Nixon.  He  also  voted  against  the  confirma- 
tions of  Elliot  Richardson,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Henry  Kissinger. 

He  has  taken  on  the  leadership  of  his 
party,  and  its  barons.  Just  recently,  he  led  a 
fight  against  the  appointment  of"  ultracon- 
servative  Sen.  James  Allen,  D-Ala  ,  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  stood  up  In  the 
caucus  and  said  he  thought  It  was  ridiculous 


to  reward  Allen,  who  has  tried  to  wreck  (he 
used  an  earthier  verb,  as  he  often  does) 
every  piece  of  Democratic  legislation.  He 
called  for  a  secret  ballot  out  of  consideration 
for  those  who  might  not  want  to  vote  against 
a  colleague  who  was  sitting  right  there.  The 
vote  was  lost. 

"Goddamn  closet  conservatives,"  Abourezk 
grumbled. 

Four  years  of  bucking  the  tide  In  the  Sen- 
ate convinced  him,  he  said,  that  reform  of 
national  politics  can  only  come  "when  you 
have  people  who  want  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion rather  than  a  career — once  you  start 
worrying  about  staying  you  start  cutting 
corners." 

He  wavered  only  once  In  the  decision.  That 
was  when  ambitious  young  Larry  Pressler.  a 
Republican  who  has  his  eye  on  the  Senate, 
"began  strutting  around."  A  poll,  commis- 
sioned by  Pressler  backers,  showed  the  con- 
gressman beating  the  senator  by  75-25. 

Abourezk  asked  his  wife.  Mary.  If  she  would 

mind  If  he  changed  his  mind  and  ran  again. 

"She  got  sick  to  her  stomach."  Abourezk 

says  with  his  usual  directness,  "and  that  was 

the  end  of  that. ' 

Mary  Abourezk  found  Washington  official 
life  so  empty  that  at  one  point  she  took  a 
Job  In  a  dentist's  office. 

The  one  thing  that  might  have  swayed 
him.  he  said  the  other  day  while  dandling 
his  6-months-old  granddaughter  on  his  knee, 
was  the  prospect  of  having  Bella  Abzug,  a 
fellow  hell-raiser,  as  a  colleague  In  the 
Senate. 

"Tliat  would  have  tempted  me,"  he  said. 
"I  would  have  had  some  company." 

He  bridles  at  the  suggestion  he  was  fleeing 
from  certain  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Pressler, 
who  he  calls  a  "Sanforized,  preshrunk  Re- 
publican." 

"All  the  Job-rating  polls  showed  I  was 
about  the  same,  all  the  way  through.  How 
can  you  beat  an  Incumbent  who  does  his 
homework?" 

Despite  his  out-front  stands,  Abourezk  has 
always  been  diligent  and  conventional  in 
constituent  service.  Many  South  Dakotans 
who  disagreed  with  him,  especially  about  the 
Insurgent  Indians,  were  proud  of  his  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  feels  a  twinge  of  guilt  about  the  In- 
dians. He  comes  by  his  Indian  sympathies 
naturally.  He  was  born  on  the  Rosebud  Res- 
ervation in  South  Dakota.  His  Lebanese-born 
father  was  a  peddler,  who  set  up  a  general 
store  for  the  Sioux. 

Af  er  a  hitch  in  the  Navy.  Abourezk  was 
settling  down  as  a  bartender.  With  his  wide- 
open  face  and  genial  manner,  he  was  made 
for  the  role.  He  also  was  an  excellent 
bouncer.  It  was  a  Jewish  doctor,  he  enjoys 
telling  people,  who  changed  the  course  of  his 
life.  Dr.  Joseph  Studenberg  of  Winner,  S.D., 
opened  his  mind  to  politics,  gave  him  The 
New  Republic  to  read  and  I.  P.  Stone's 
Weekly  and  told  him  to  make  something  of 
his  life. 

Abourezk  enrolled  In  the  South  Dakota 
School  of  Mines  and  subsequently  put  him- 
self through  law  school.  In  his  first  try  in 
politics,  he  won  a  seat  in  the  House  in  a 
district  that  had  been  Republican  for  34 
years. 

In  1972.  when  George  McOovern  was  being 
beaten  in  South  Dakota  for  the  presidency. 
Abourezk  made  it  to  the  Senate.  Now  he's 
quitting  "to  spend  time  with  my  family." 
He  will  al.so  play  the  guitar,  tend  his  plants, 
take  pictures  and  practice  law  In  Washing- 
ton and  South  Dakota. 

He  Is  looking  forward  to  being  treated  like 
a  human  being. 

"Nobody's  indispensable,"  he  says  cheer- 
fully. That's  heresy  to  his  99  colleagues  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  are, 
and  that  there  is  no  life  after  the  Senate. 
Abourezk,  the  heretic  has  committed  the 
ultimate  heresy. 
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[Prom  the  Dally  Republic  Mall.  Jan.  26.  1977] 
Abourezk — A  COMMrpMENT  Fulfilled 

Sen.  James  Abourezk's  announcement 
Monday  that  he  will  not  seek  re-election  to 
that  position  opens  the  door  for  an  even  more 
interesting  political  season  in  1978. 

The  Abourezk  decision  will  leave  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  scrambling  for  a 
shot  at  the  prestigious  political  plum. 

What  the  general  public  and  political  ex- 
perts rush  to  uncover.  Is  Abourezk's  ulterior 
motive  In  his  decision. 

But  from  here,  we  can  see  nothing  about 
Abourezk's  announcement  that  was  any- 
thing but  a  sincere  explanation  of  his  desire 
to  be  closer  to  his  family  and  practice  his 
legal  pofesslon, 

Abourezk  has  been  and  will  continue  In  the 
next  two  years  to  be  a  credit  to  his  politi- 
cal profession  and  a  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  for  choosing  him  for  a 
position  of  extreme  Importance. 

He  has  been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  good 
of  South  Dakota  and  for  the  good  of  a  na- 
tion. In  particular,  he  has  recently  been  cited 
by  both  the  State  Dept.  and  the  National 
Security  Council  for  his  efforts  in  keeping 
some  Middle  East  nations  from  raising  their 
oil  prices.  With  that  bipartisan  praise,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  his  efforts  were 
recognized  as  a  value  to  this  country  regard- 
less of  which  side  of  the  aisle  was  making  the 
observation. 

Abourezk  is  regarded  as  a  popular  senator 
partially  because  of  his  down-to-earth  ap- 
proach of  running  his  office.  He  has  been  a 
responsive  senator  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Just  that  in  the  next  two  years. 

As  Americans,  we  find  It  hard  to  accept  the 
fact  that  someone  who  has  had  success  in 
political  office  would  step  away  from  It  with- 
out much  reluctance  and  offer  the  simple 
explanation  that  his  family  Is  more  Impor- 
tant. But  for  those  who  know  Jim  Abourezk. 
they  can  easily  understand  that  he  Is  a  man 
of  commitment  and  a  man  of  sincerity. 

It  takes  a  certain  breed  of  politician  and 
a  special  type  of  person  to  leave  office  while 
he  is  ahead.  This  is  what  Abourezk  will  be 
doing,  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 
fulfill  his  only  promise  he  made  to  his  con- 
stituents m  the  1972  campaign  . . .  "Work 
hard  hard  and  do  the  best  I  can  to  serve 
the  people  of  South  Dakota." 

[From  the  Collegian,  Jan.  26,  1977] 

Loss  OF  Senator  Abourezk  Will  Hurt 
South  Dakota 

South  Dakotans  should  be  saddened  by  the 
announcement  earlier  this  week  by  Sen. 
James  Abourezk  that  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion In  the  1978  general  election. 

Abourezk  represents  a  voice  heard  far  too 
few  times  in  the  nation's  capitol.  A  voice 
which  calls  for  changes  that  are  desperately 
needed;  a  voice  which  cannot  be  stilled  by 
criticism;  a  voice  that  is  heard  and  respected 
by  other  Congressmen — something  that  will 
most  likely  not  be  achieved  by  his  successor. 

America  and  South  Dakota  need  such  a 
voice  during  these  trying  times. 

Too  few  Congressmen  have  had  the  guts 
to  call  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  power 
plants;  too  few  Congressmen  have  had  the 
guts  to  stand  above  petty  politics;  too  few 
Congressmen  have  had  the  guts  to  fight  for 
Indian  rights;  and  far  too  few  Congressmen 
have  had  the  guts  to  support  the  environ- 
ment as  Jim  Abourezk  has. 

He  has  served  South  Dakota  well.  As  one 
farm  lobbyist  put  It,  "He  has  always  been  an 
outspoken  supporter  of  the  family  farmer." 
The  fact  Is,  Jim  Abourezk  has  always  been 
an  outspoken  supporter  of  South  Dakota  and 
the  United  States. 

Abourezk  may  be  a  prime  example  of  a 
pure,  untarnished  South  Dakotan.  Born  of 
Immigrant  stock,  he  knows  the  problems  of 
the  underprivileged.  Raised  In  a  rural  com- 
munity, he  knows  the  effects  of  a  drought 


on  an  agricultural  economy.  And  being  a 
South  Dakotan,  he  stands  behind  what  he 
believes  and  says — with  a  word  that  can  be 
trusted. 

His  concern  for  his  family  is  also  typically 
South  Dakotan.  Not  many  politicians  would 
give  up  such  a  promising  career  for  their 
families.  His  background  has  taught  him 
the  Importance  of  family  and  heritage.  His 
statement  that  he  was  not  "the  least  bit 
reluctant"  about  his  decision  demonstrates 
the  importance  his  family  holds  In  his  life. 

South  Dakota  and  the  nation  will  sorely 
miss  Jim  Abourezk.  Fortunately,  he  does 
have  two  years  remaining  In  which  to  carry 
on  his  fine  Job.  But  it  will  be  with  a  saddened 
heart  that  we  bid  him  farewell  in  1978. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future 
and  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done — for 
South  Dakota  and  for  America. 


THE    RISING    COST   OF   HOUSES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  July, 
I  introduced  the  Young  Families  Hous- 
ing Act,  a  measure  designed  to  help  first- 
time  home  buyers  cope  with  the  escalat- 
ing cost  of  housing. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  legislation  is  essential.  And  if  there 
is  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  others,  I 
would  hope  they  will  read  the  two  arti- 
cles by  David  Nyhan  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  William  Claiborne  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  current  state 
of  our  housing  market.  The  articles 
clearly  document  that  the  dream  of  own- 
ing a  home  is  severely  threatened  by  the 
soaring  costs  of  buying  one. 

Among  other  things,  the  study  says 
the  average  sales  prices  of  new  homes  is 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  family  incomes. 
It  points  out  the  startling  fact  that  only 
a  fourth  of  our  population  can  afford  a 
$48,200  house,  the  average  price  for  to- 
day's houses.  And  it  predicts  that  the 
average  price  of  a  house  will  increase 
to  $78,000  within  6  years.  At  that  point, 
most  middle-income  families  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  own  their  own  homes, 
according  to  the  study. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  alarming 
statistics  which  the  study  brings  to 
light.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  review 
these  articles  carefully,  for  I  feel  they 
underscore  the  need  for  measures  like 
the  Young  Families  Housing  Act  (S. 
664). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  4, 1977] 

New  House  Too  Costly  for  75  Percent  or 

Americans 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

Only  one-quarter  of  American  families 
could  afford  a  median-price  new  house  in 
1975,  where  twice  that  many  could  afford 
one  five  years  earlier. 

And  unless  the  Carter  Administration  is 
able  to  reverse  the  trend,  "The  United  States 
would  enter  the  1980s  with  typical  new 
homes  selling  for  $78,000,"  says  a  new  study 
of  housing  patterns. 

The  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
Harvard  and  MIT  released  a  report  on  hous- 
ing through  1985  at  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday in  New  York. 

It  said  the  housing  problems  that  tised 
to  be  faced  by  the  poor  are  now  affecting 
average -Income  families. 


Some  big-city  housing  will  become  un- 
needed  as  millions  of  Americans  leave  urban 
centers  for  rural  and  small  town  living. 

The  Carter  Administration  should  focus 
on  "better,  more  affordable  housing  for  the 
poor,  with  secondary  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing the  homebuylng  climate  for  the  young 
and  for  people  with  average  income,"  said 
director  Arthur  P.  Solomon. 

The  baby-boom  children  of  the  1940s  and 
'50s  are  now  forming  households  of  their 
own,  but  few  can  afford  a  new  house.  The 
median-price  new  home  (half  cost  less,  half 
cost  more)  went  from  $23,400  to  $44,200 
between  1970  and  1976. 

Three  out  of  five  new  homes  last  year  were 
purchased  by  families  with  incomes  over 
$20,000.  More  than  20  million  new  housing 
units  will  be  needed  by  1985. 

There  will  be  more  but  smaller  house- 
holds, as  Americans  become  widows  or  wi- 
dowers, divorce,  leave  home  earlier,  and 
marry  later. 

Solomon  singled  out  New  Hampshire  and 
upstate  Michigan  as  examples  of  rural  areas 
that  are  attracting  citydwellers. 

He  characterized  the  '60s  as  the  decade  of 
"suburban  sprawl,"  the  '70s  as  "the  move- 
ment to  the  Sun  Belt,"  and  added,  "Now, 
Back  to  the  country'  is  the  word  for  the 
'80s." 

Housing  programs  for  the  poor  should 
include  ways  "to  provide  additional  Income 
for  the  poor,"  he  said. 

Projecting  population  growth  by  region, 
the  center  estimates  the  Northeast  will  gain 
only  3.3  million  residents  by  1985,  while  the 
South  will  get  15.3  miUion,  the  West  7.2 
million,  and  the  north  central  region  4.6 
million. 

As  sale  prices  soared,  the  other  costs  of 
home  ownership  rose  even  faster.  Between 
1970  and  1976,  the  monthly  cost  of  home- 
ownership — heat,  utilities,  property  taxes, 
insurance  and  maintenance — rose  102  per- 
cent, while  median  family  income  rose  less 
than  half  that  much. 

"The  poorer  third  of  the  population  has 
been  completely  priced  out  of  the  market," 
the  report  stated.  "In  1965-66,  they  pur- 
chased 17  percent  of  new  houses.  Today, 
only  four  percent  are  sold  to  the  lower 
third." 

Almost  half  of  the  new  houses  sold  In 
1975  and  1976  went  to  families  where  both 
the  husband  and  wife  work.  Lumping  In 
existing  houses,  three  out  of  five  first-home 
buyers  came  from  families  where  both 
husband  and  wife  hold  Jobs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  1977] 

Dream  of  Home  Ownership  Imperiled  by 

Spiralinc  Costs 

(By  WUliam  Claiborne) 

New  York.  March  3 — The  American  dream 
of  home  ownership  Is  in  danger  of  becoming 
obsolete  within  half  a  decade  because  by 
then  the  average  house  will  cost  $78,000. 

That  Is  the  major  finding  of  an  authorita- 
tive study  or  the  nation's  housing  plight 
conducted  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University. 

Already,  according  to  the  Harvard-MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  the  sale 
prices  of  new  houses  have  Increased  twice  as 
fast  as  family  incomes;  barely  a  quarter  of 
the  nation's  households  can  now  afford  a 
home  costing  $48,200,  the  curent  average 
price. 

The  poorer  third  of  the  population  has 
been  completely  priced  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  only  families  who  can  afford  to  own 
the  average  house  are  earning  $20,000  or 
more — the  top  quarter  of  the  nation  in  terms 
of  earning  power. 

The  price  spiral  will  escalate  above  $78,000 
for  modest  new  homes  beyond  the  1980s, 
and  most  of  the  middle-class  population  will 
be  hard-pressed  to  own  their  own  homes, 
the  study  said. 
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gage  Interest  rate  that  would  fluctuate  with 
rises  and  drops  in  inflation,  re-examlnation 
of  environmental  restraints  on  the  housing 
industry  that  push  home  development  costs 
upward,  and  adoption  of  new  regulations 
that  would  help  stabilize  the  cyclical  effects 
of  the  roller-coaster  construction  Industry. 
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ALASKAN  GAS  PIPELINE  ROUTE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  after 
18  months  of  hearings  and  exhaustive 
study,  Administrative  Law  Judge  Nahum 
Litt  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  concluded  that  the  PPC  should  rec- 
ommend Presidential  approval  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  route  proposed 
by  the  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  for  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  to  move  Alaskan 
natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  States.  Judge 
Litt's  decision  is  entirely  consistent  with 
FPC  stafif  findings  released  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1976,  and  clearly  reflects  some  of 
the  hard  lessons  we  have  already  learned 
from  our  experience  with  Alaskan  oil. 

In  1973,  when  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
route  was  under  consideration,  I  joined 
with  Senators  Bayh,  Humphrey  and 
MoNDALE  to  urge  that  this  precious  re- 
source be  transported  directly  to  the 
neediest  parts  of  the  country  via  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline  similar  to  the  one 
now  envisioned  for  natural  gas.  Our 
views  did  not  prevail,  but  as  we  predicted 
at  the  time,  the  decision  to  construct 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  instead  of  seek- 
ing a  Canadian  alternative  has  led  to 
serious  difficulties.  In  spite  of  claims  to 
the  contrary,  it  now  appears  quite  likely 
that  a  good  percentage  of  our  Alaskan  oil 
production  wil  eventually  find  its  way  to 
Japan.  Tlie  west  coast  will  experience  a 
glut  of  Alaskan  oil,  but  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  the  country  will  become  more 
dependent  than  ever  on  foreign  energ>- 
sources. 

The  arctic  gas  proposal  will  bring 
Alaskan  natural  gas  directly  to  the  areas 
In  which  it  is  most  urgently  needed— a 
major  advantage  by  any  reckoning.  But 
in  addition,  the  arctic  gas  plan  makes 
far  more  sense  than  the  alternative  pro- 
posals in  terms  of  costs,  construction 
problems,  energy  efBciency  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  can  be  expected  to  deliver 
Alaskan  gas  to  hard-pressed  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  residential 
consumers.  Once  all  the  necessary  ap- 
provals have  been  secured,  it  will  take  6 
years  and  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $8.5  billion  by  the  arctic  gas  con- 
sortium before  the  gas  begins  to  flow. 

If  constructed,  the  arctic  gas  pipeline 
will  follow  the  most  rational  route  avail- 
able in  terms  of  topography  and  the  most 
attractive  one  from  the  Canadian  point 
of  view.  By  moving  along  the  Mackenzie 
River  Valley,  the  line  will  avoid  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  the  associated  con- 
struction problems.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Mackenzie  route  will  provide  Canada 
with  an  attractive  incentive  to  enter  a 
joint  undertaking  by  making  it  possi- 
ble for  our  northern  neighbor  to  exploit 
the  large  gas  reserves  in  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  field  at  far  lower  cost  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  Cooperation  could 
permit  both  nations  to  realize  great 
economies  of  scale. 

Of  the  two  proposals  rejected  by  Judge 
Litt.  the  so-called  "El  Paso  plan"  is  by  far 


the  less  attractive.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, gas  would  be  piped  from  the  North 
Slope  fields  along  the  existing  Alaskan 
oil  pipehne  corridor  to  liquiflcation 
plants.  Liquified  natural  gas  would  then 
be  shipped  in  specially  constructed  tank- 
ers to  California,  reconverted  to  its  orig- 
inal form  and  distributed  though  ex- 
isting pipelines.  By  some  estimate,  this 
complex,  dangerous  and  expensive  proc- 
ess would  cost  American  consumers  $845 
million  per  year  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  pipe  the  gas  through  Can- 
ada. Furthermore,  the  liquification  proc- 
ess itself  would  consume  78  percent  more 
energy  than  the  pipeline—an  amoimt 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  four 
cities  the  size  of  Washington,  D.C.  To 
look  at  it  in  another  way,  as  compared 
to  the  pipeline,  the  LNG  process  could 
consume  as  much  as  a  year's  worth  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  production  over  the  life  of 
the  project.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
squander  our  nonrenewable  resources  In 
this  manner. 

The  second  alternative  to  the  Macken- 
zie River  Valley  route— the  Alcan  pipe- 
line— is  a  questionable  proposition  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  It  would  be  costlier 
than  the  arctic  gas  plan,  would  require 
approximately  1.200  additional  miles  of 
pipeline  and  would  be  capable  of  trans- 
porting a  lower  volume  of  gas.  In  the 
likely  event  of  large  new  gas  finds  on  the 
North  Slope,  the  Alcan  line  would  require 
new  construction,  increasing  both  the 
eventual  price  to  the  consumer  and  the 
likelihood  of  long-lasting  environmental 
damage.  And  according  to  FDC  staff  ex- 
perts, Alcan  capital  cost  estimates  and 
construction  schedules  are  unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  believe  that 
Judge    Litt    and    the    FPC    staff    have 
reached  sound  conclusions  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  route  Is  without 
drawbacks.  In  my  view,  the  major  prob- 
lem with  the  route  is  that  It  would  have 
to   cro.ss   the    Arctic   National   Wildlife 
Range  and  could,  at  least  temporarily, 
disrupt  the  fragile  ecology  of  that  region. 
I  believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  protect  this  unspoiled  wilderness  area. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider 
the  environmental  implications  of  the 
two  alternative  proposals,  it  may  well 
be,  as  the  FPC  staff  concluded,  that  the 
arctic    gas   line   Is   the  lesser   environ- 
mental evil.  Once  completed,  the  line  will 
probably  not  require  additional  construc- 
tion work  to  accommodate  new  gas  finds, 
as  would  the  Alcan  line,  and  it  would  not, 
of  course,  involve  the  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties connected  with  liquified  natural 
gas.  If  we  are  going  to  build  a  pipeline— 
and  build  one  we  shall — we  shall  have 
to  pay  an  environmental  cost.  The  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  so  far  indicates  that 
the  most  efficient  route  is  also  the  least 
disruptive  in  the  long  run. 

Finally,  some  have  argued  that  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  trans- 
Canada  route,  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  construct  an  important  facility  of  this 
kind  across  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  my  view,  this  argument  flies 
in  the  face  of  our  long  history  of  warm 
relations  and  interdependence  with  Can- 
ada. I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  seriously  maintain  that  the  Na- 
tion with  which  we  share  the  longest  un- 
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defended  border  in  the  world  is  about  to 
become  a  hostile  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  FPC  will  make  its 
route  recommendation  to  President  Car- 
ter by  May  1.  The  President,  in  turn.  Is 
scheduled  to  send  his  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  by  September  1,  though 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  defer  a 
decision  until  December  1.  Once  the 
President  has  submitted  his  recommen- 
dation. Congress  may  choose  to  disap- 
prove his  plan  by  joint  resolution  within 
60  days.  I  believe  that  the  case  is  clear- 
cut  and  I  hope  that  all  parties  can  agree 
to  move  ahead  with  this  vital  project 
without  undue  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Margot  Horn- 
blower  on  this  topic  which  appeared  in 
the  February  2,  1977,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FPC   JiTDGE   Backs   Alaska   Gas  Line 

Through  Canada 

(By  Margot  Hornblower) 

Alaska's  immense  natural  gas  reserves 
should  be  transported  In  a  4,175-mile  pipe- 
line throiigh  Canada  that  branches  Into 
Western  and  upper  Midwestern  states,  a  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Judge  recommended 
yesterday. 

Administrative  Law  Judge  Nahum  Litt 
said  an  $8.5  billion  proposal  by  the  Ala.skan 
Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  a  con.sortium  of  16 
U.S.  and  Canadian  companies.  Is  "vastly  su- 
perior" to  proposals  by  two  other  companies. 
El  Paso  Alaska  Co.  and  Alcan  Pipeline  Co. 

Arctic's  proposal  would  make  more  gas 
available  sooner,  at  less  cost  and  with  less  en- 
vironmental Impact,  he  said. 

The  pipeline,  which  has  major  political, 
economic  and  foreign  policy  implications, 
has  stirred  fierce  controversy  in  Congress, 
government  agencies,  industry,  and  environ- 
mental circles. 

The  Judge's  decision  is  the  first  step  in  ad- 
ministration compliance  with  a  law  pa.ssed 
by  Congress  last  year.  The  law  requires  the 
full  Federal  Power  Commission  to  recommend 
a  route  to  President  Carter  by  May  1.  By  Dec. 
1.  Carter  must  make  a  decision,  and  Con- 
gress may  overturn  it  by  Joint  resolution 
within  60  days. 

While  the  pipeline  will  not  relieve  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  shortage,  it  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  exploit  the  estimated  22 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  that 
represents  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  re- 
serves— more  than  a  year's  supply  for  U.S. 
consumers. 

When  it  Is  completed  In  the  early  1980s, 
the  pipeline  is  supposed  to  carry  2.5  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  dally  to  energy-hungry 
states  from  California  to  New  York.  It  Is. 
the  FPC  said,  the  largest  private  undertaking 
in  the  nation's  history.  (The  $8  billion  Alas- 
ka oil  pipeline  Is  800  miles  long). 

The  Judge's  decision  drew  immediate  criti- 
cism from  competing  companies  and  from 
environmentalists. 

John  C.  Bennett,  vice  president  of  El  Paso 
Alaska,  said  Litt  Ignored  the  danger  that 
Canadian  provinces  could  unreasonably  tax 
the  pipeline,  thereby  raising  consumer  prices 
here. 

El  Paso  wants  to  build  the  line  across 
Alaska,  paralleling  the  almost  completed  oil 
pipeline,  and  then  carry  the  gas  by  tanker 
to  a  West  Coast  terminal. 

Bennett  said  Arctic's  line,  which  would 
pick  up  gas  from  Canada's  Mackenize  Delta, 
could  be  delayed  indefinitely  by  Canadian 
Indian  and  Eskimo  land  claims  now  under 
government  review. 


A  coaUtion  of  environmental  groups  in- 
cluding the  Sierra  Club,  National  Audubon 
Society,  and  the  Environmental  Policy  Cen- 
ter, called  Litt's  decision  "outrageous.  We're 
going  to  fight  it  on  the  rooftops,  in  the 
streets.  In  the  barnyards  in  Congress,"  said 
Sierra  Club  attorney  Brock  Evans. 

The  Arctic  gas  route  would  traverse  the 
the  length  of  the  14,000-square-mlle  Alas- 
kan WUdlife  Range,  which  environmentalists 
say  is  the  last  unspoiled  mountain  to  shore 
Arctic  wUderness  area. 

From  Alaska  it  would  cut  southwest  into 
Canada,  dividing  into  two  legs  at  Carolina, 
Alberta.  The  western  leg  would  cross  British 
Columbia,  Washington  and  Oregon,  ending 
near  San  Francisco.  The  eastern  leg  would 
cross  Saskatchewan,  Montana,  North  Dako- 
ta, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  ending  near 
Chicago. 

The  El  Paso  proposal  also  raises  environ- 
mental questions  because  it  would  rely  on 
liquefied  natural  gas  tankers,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  explosions  and  leaks,  and  because  it 
would  transport  the  gas  to  California  rather 
than  to  energy-starved  Midwestern  states. 

Environmentalists  prefer  the  Alcan  route, 
which  would  bypass  the  wildlife  range  and 
bring  the  gas  across  Canada  and  Into  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Midwest. 

Judge  Litt  said  Alcan's  proposal,  which 
would  require  4,600  miles  of  pipeline  Is 
"neither  efficient  nor  economic,"  and  relies 
on  an  undersized  pipeline  and  poorly 
planned  construction. 

Litt  said  that  while  El  Paso's  proposal 
would  require  more  transportation  and  stor- 
age facilities  than  the  company  projected,  it 
would  be  a  viable  alternative^  should  the 
Arctic  line  be  rejected. 

His  decision  came  after  18  months  of  hear- 
ings. The  testimony,  briefs  and  counter-briefs 
amount  to  45,000  pages  of  transcripts.  In  the 
end.  however,  most  participants  say  the  de- 
cision will  be  a  political  one,  fought  out  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  and  White  House  con- 
ference rooms. 

Vice  President  Mondale,  who  as  a  senator 
from  Minnesota  sponsored  the  pipeline  legis- 
lation requiring  a  prompt  decision,  represents 
Midwestern  Interests  that  favor  the  Arctic 
line. 

The  legislation  forbids  court  suits,  there- 
by ensuring  that  critical  energy  supplies  will 
not  be  held  up  in  lengthy  litigation  by  en- 
vironmentalists or  competing  companies. 

Because  of  transportation  costs,  the  new 
gas  will  not  be  cheap.  Sales  contracts  have 
not  been  signed  with  the  energy  companies 
that  own  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserves, 
but  the  FPC  estimated  the  average  wholesale 
price  will  be  $2.41  per  thousand  cubic  feet — 
about  $1  more  than  the  present  nationwide 
celling  on  Interstate  gas.  Unregulated  gas 
sells  for  about  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

While  Litt  acknowledged  in  his  430-page 
decision  that  the  Arctic  WUdlife  Range 
should  be  protected,  he  said  the  pipeline's 
effect  would  be  small  and  of  limited  dura- 
tion. He  added,  however,  that  the  range's  oil 
and  gas  reserves  should  be  exploited — a  pos- 
sibility deplored  by  environmentalists. 

He  also  rejected  arguments  that  migratory 
snow  geese  would  be  severely  harmed  and 
that  915  miles  of  snowroads  would  disrupt 
wildlife  migration  patterns. 

Litt  said  "mitlgative  construction  meas- 
ures," can  reduce  the  line's  impact  on  the 
birds  and  that  aircraft  fiights,  the  most  seri- 
ous hazard,  will  occur  less  frequently  than 
once  every  two  hours.  Evans,  however,  said 
the  flat  Alaska  terrain  will  carry  construction 
noise  for  30  miles. 

On  the  taxation  issue  Litt  said  that  the 
United  States'  long,  friendly  relationship 
with  Canada  assured  stability  and  rational 
treatment  of  "a  mutually  beneficial  business 
enterprise." 

However,  accounting  for  growing  Canadian 
nationalism,  he  added.  "Even  if  It  Is  assumed 
that  a  Canadian  government  would  come  to 


power  predisposed  to  act  unreasonably,  such 
imprudence  could  be  countered  with  equally 
unsavory  activities  on  the  part  of  the  VS." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
FOR  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE 
95TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  R.  D.  "Bulldog" 
Smith,  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  the  priority 
legislative  program  of  the  VFW  for  the 
first  session  of  the  95th  Congress. 

Accompanying  Commander  Smith  be- 
fore the  committee  were  Cooper  T.  Holt, 
national  executive  director,  and  Don 
Schwab,  director  of  the  national  legis- 
l&tivc  service 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  founded 
in  1899,  currently  boasts  a  membership 
approaching  1.8  million,  all  of  whom 
have  served  our  country  overseas  in  time 
of  war  or  armed  conflict. 

During  his  presentation.  Commander 
Smith  emphasized  that  the  first  priority 
in  veterans  programs  still  remains  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  service-connected 
disabled  and  the  survivors  of  veterans 
with  service -connected  deaths.  Cost-of- 
living  increases  in  education  benefits,  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem, additional  funding  for  greater  qual- 
ity medical  care,  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  nonservice-connected  dis- 
abled continue  to  remain  priority  con- 
cerns of  the  VFW.  Other  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Commander  Smith  were  the 
maintenance  of  quality  medical  person- 
nel in  our  VA  hospitals,  the  continued 
independence  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem, the  expansion  of  nursing  care  facil- 
ities to  meet  the  needs  of  our  elderly 
veterans,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  the  sole  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  programs  for  the  Nation's 
29  million  veteran  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  membership  of  no 
organization  has  made  more  meaning- 
ful sacrifices  to  preserve  our  freedom 
than  the  VFW.  Likewise,  no  organization 
and  its  leadership  fought  harder  to  pre- 
serve the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  as 
a  separate  and  independent  committee 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  Com- 
mander Smith's  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  R.  D.  Smith 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee :  I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  this  full, 
separate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  rather 
than  as  we  feared  for  a  while,  a  subcommit- 
tee of  a  Human  Resoxirces  Committee,  we  an 
experienced  four  very  trying  months  during 
the  consideration  of  reorganization  of  the 
Senate  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  those  Senators  who  rose  and  spoke 
to  retain  this  Committee  and  the  many  who 
worked  behind  the  scen«  t^'^f^*^*  ^^* 
end  I  would  be  remiss.  Indeed,  in  not  also 
expressing  mv  sincere  gratitude  to  those  pro- 
fessional Itaff  members  who  throughout  this 
Plod  worked  closely  with  my  Executive  Dl- 
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rector  and  Legislative  Director, 
gratulate  you.  Senator  Cransto:  i 
election  as  Chairman  of  this  vlt 

and  to  welcome  Senator 

life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 

as  a  new  member  of  the 

Accompanying  me  today  are 
and  state  officers  who  comprls* 
ship  of  our  great  organization 
directly   responsible   for   the 
consecutive   year   of   Increased 
which  has  passed  the  1.8  mlllldn 
year. 

My  purpose  here  today  Is  to 
priority    legislative    program    fL 
Session  of  the  95th  Congress.  Th« 
gates  to  our  77th  National  Coi 
In  New  York  City  last  August 
than  200  resolutions,  the 
which  address  Improving 
enforcing    those    laws    enu 
United  States  Code,  and 
administration,  negative  leglslatl  d 
and  erode  existing  benefits.  The 
tant  of  those  coming  within  the 
of  this  Committee  have  been  inc 
pamphlet  entitled  "VKW  Prlorit 
Islatlve  and  Security  for  1977" 
pended  to  my  testimony.  WIthoi  it 
It  Is  requested  such  be  printed  In 
as  a  portion  of  the  official 
hearing. 

The  bread   and   butter  Issues 
merit   our  first   consideration 
debt  Is  to  those  veterans  who 

sacrifice  and  have  suffered 

ties  defending  our  nation  durin  j 
war   and   hostility   and   to   the 
those  who  made  the  supreme 
fore,  and  based  on  current 
ommend  an  Increase  of  not  less 
cent,  which  could  be  higher  by 
ines  are  held  and  legislation 
fit  those  In  receipt  of 
pendency  and  Indemnity 
I  wish  to  commend  this 
eluding  In  legislation  which 
Law   94-581.   the   Veterans   Omn 
Care    Act    of    1976.    a    provision 
CHAMPVA  coverage  to  the  widow 
children  of  a  veteran  who,  at 
from    a    permanent    and    total 
nectcd    disability    regardless    of 
of  death,   fulfilling  another  of 
goals.  However.  I  sincerely  hope 
will  .see  fit  to  go  the  one  step  f. 
fin  another  of  our  priority  goals 
dependency  and  Indemnity 
the  survivors  of  veterans  in  this 
gorv.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are 
such  veterans  for  whom  their 
had  to  constantly  care 
ment  opportunities  and.  upon  . 
the  veteran  and  the  termination 
sation  payments,  are  often  left 
cial  straits  and  devoid  of 

The  Inadequacies  of  the  pension 
for  our  comrades  in  need  due 
service-connected      disabilities 
widows  has  been  of  growing 
VF-W.  as  you  well  know.  We  beliejve 
slon   program  should   be  so 
to  permit  those  who  answered 
call  to  duty  and  served  in  un 
times  of  peril,  and  their  widows 
dignity  well  above  the  poverty 
welfare  recipients.  Our  priority 
supporting  restructuring  of  the  , 
gram  to  benefit  all  recipients  and 
restrictive  than  present  law. 

our   opinion,   at   this   time.    . 

pending  pension  legislation  other 
ing  a  cost-of-living  Increase  of 
percent  should  be  deferred  un 
study  by  the  Veterans  Admlnistr^ti 
dated  by  Public  Law  94-432.  hi 
mltted  to  Congress  and  sufficient 
for  a  thorough  study  thereof. 

With   respect  to  educational 
were  gratified  Public  Law  94-502, 
ans  Education  and  Employment 
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Act  of  1976.  removed  the  restriction  to  un- 
dergraduate work  Imposed  on  the  nine  month 
extension  granted  by  Public  Law  93-608,  ful- 
filling another  of  our  priority  goals.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  VFW  fought  this  restriction 
for  Vietnam  veterans  when  H.R.  12628  was 
being  considered  by  Congress  and.  again, 
when  the  Congress  resoundingly  spoke  In  be- 
half of  veterans  and  overrode  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Likewise, 
we  have  repeatedly  opposed  the  Administra- 
tion's attempt  to  reduce  from  ten  years  to 
eight  years  the  time  allowed  for  completion 
of  education  for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  While 
on  the  subject  of  education,  we  also  recom- 
mend a  cost-of-living  increase  for  those  pur- 
suing educational  programs  under  the  OI 
bill,  of  at  least  six  percent. 

One  of  our  continuing  priority  goals  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
In  every  state  so  that  our  honored  veterans 
may  be  Interred  near  their  survivors.  Our 
veterans  were  called  to  the  colors  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  this  responsibility  and 
should  not  shunt  it  off  on  the  various  States. 
The  quality  and  availability  of  medical 
care  for  our  veterans  has  historically  been 
of  prime  concern  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  Veterans  Administration  has  over 
the  years  In  general  acquitted  Itself  well  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  In  this  area. 
However,  there  presently  exists  on  the  one 
hand  Impediments  in  existing  law",  and  on 
the  other,  the  need  of  new  legislative  Initia- 
tives if  care  provided  In  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  medical  facilities  Is  to 
be,  in  fact,  second  to  none. 

One  provision  of  Public  Law  94-581  has 
caused  extreme  hardship  to  veterans  with 
nonservlce-connected  disabilities  entitled  to 
aid  and  attendance  and  housebound  benefits, 
and  has  subjected  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  considerable  criticism.  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  out-patient  care  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  the  Medical  Administrative 
Service  of  the  Veterans  Administration  re- 
quiring such  disabled  veterans  to  utilize  Vet- 
erans Administration  health  care  facilities 
and  to  surrender  their  contract  fee  cards 
previously  honored  by  private  physicians  and 
facilities.  Most  of  these  veterans  are  aged 
and  Infirm,  their  health  has  deteriorated  and 
they  often  lack  both  the  physical  stamina 
and  necessary  ready  finances  to  travel  to  VA 
facilities.  Additionally,  many  permitted  their 
health  Insurance  policies  to  expire  as  they 
felt  secure  with  their  government  Issued 
contract  fee  card  to  obtain  local  medical 
attention.  We  do  not  believe  such  was  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  but  If  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Interpretation  is  permitted  to 
stand,  we  surely  need  timely  remedial  legis- 
lation. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  other  body  will  soon  consider  H.R.  3696. 
deleting  the  restrictive  words  from  Section 
612(g),  Title  38  United  States  Code.  I  trust 
this  Committee  will  act  upon  this  measure 
quickly  when  It  is  referred,  so  that  the  con- 
tract fee  cards  will  soon  be  returned  to  these 
needy  disabled  veterans. 

Legislation  which  will  expire  this  Fiscal 
Year,  the  Veterans  Administration  Physician 
and  Dentist  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1975. 
Public  Law  94-123.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-581.  although  supported  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  is  at  best  stop-gap 
legislation  which  due  to  continuing  Ineq- 
uities falls  short  of  Its  Intended  goal.  An- 
other of  our  priority  goals  Is  to  seek  enact- 
ment of  permanent  legislation  to  establish 
salary  levels  more  attractive  to  VA  health 
care  personnel. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  "Bonus  Bill."  as 
It  Is  commonly  known,  has  had  a  desirable 
effort  upon  the  recruiting  and.  In  particular, 
the  retention  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists. 
However,  not  everyone  Is  In  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  according  to  Senate  Report  94- 


1206,  VA  full-time  physician  strength 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  5,815.  Senate 
Committee  Print  No.  66  states  the  largest 
employment  Increase,  87  percent,  has  been 
in  part-time  physicians.  Of  great  concern  to 
the  V.F.W.  Is  the  fact  that  31  percent  of  all 
physicians  within  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion are  foreign  medical  graduates.  This 
growing  trend  toward  dependence  upon  for- 
eign medical  graduates  Is  disturbing.  Their 
formal  qualifications  are  definitely  less  than 
those  of  American-educated  physicians  and 
too  often  a  language  barrier  exists  which 
must  be  a  detriment  to  the  treatment  and 
well-being  of  the  patient. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  steps  must  be 
taken  tc   authorize  pay  scales  to  motivate 
graduates   of   American  medical   schools   to 
eagerly  seek  permanent   full-time  employ- 
ment within  the   Veterans   Administration. 
Recent  federal  pay  increases  raising  top  sal- 
aries for  VA  physicians  to  $47,500  per  annum 
should  nearly  eradicate  retention  problems. 
However,    some    form    of    permanent    addi- 
tional Incentive  plan  must  be  forthcoming 
for  recruiting  purposes  and  retention  within 
critical   specialties.    Perhaps   waiver   of   the 
Dual  Compensation  Act  for  retired  Armed 
Forces  Physicians  permitted  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  might  be  the  answer. 
As  a  comparison,  permit  me  to  quote  from 
an  article  In  the  October  18,   1976  edition 
of  Medical  Economics  by  its  Senior  Editor, 
Arthur  Owens;   namely,  "...  a  majority  of 
office  based  M.D.'s  now  pull  down  at  least 
$58,000     annually,     after     professional     ex- 
penses. .  .  ."  Mr.  Owens  obviously  refers  to 
general  practitioners;  not  specialists,  or  sur- 
geons, whose  special  skills  rightly  cost  more. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  quality  profes- 
sional  care   rendered   by  the  vast   majority 
of  dedicated  Veterans  Administration  health 
care    personnel,    serious    nagging    problems 
continue   to   exist   throughout   the   hospital 
and  medical  care  system.  For  example,  the 
concerted  effort  to  phase-out  of  the  VA  sys- 
tem care  for  our  nonservlce-connected  dis- 
abled   veterans,    understaffed    and    under- 
funded   ambulatory    care    programs,    undue 
affiliated  medical  school  influence  in  VA  hos- 
pitals and  the  continuing  untenable  bed  oc- 
cupancy rate  of  83  percent  throughout  the 
172  VA  hospital  system.  With  17  percent  of 
the   beds   constantly   unoccupied   it   is   the 
same   a.",    having   closed   down   29   hospitals 
each    and   every    month    while    veterans   In 
need  of  care  are  turned  away  by  admitting 
physicians — even     dropping     dead     shortly 
thereafter.      Compounding      this      dilemma, 
seven  new  and  one  replacement  hospitals  are 
scheduled    to    be    constructed.   For   whom? 
The  veterans  now  denied  care,  or  are  we  to 
have  instead  of  29  empty  hospitals.  36  empty 
hospitals  to  care  for  welfare  recipients  under 
a   national   health   Insurance   program?   We 
believe  many  veterans  in  need  of  hospital- 
ization are  turned  away  by  admitting  physi- 
cians. If  not,  why  the  following  acceptance 
rates?  Albany,  N.Y.   55.2';.   Cleveland,   Ohio 
68.6'r,  Huntington.  W.  Va.   59.7^,  Jackson, 
Miss.   44.99?^,  Kansas   City.   Mo.    58.7 '1,.   New 
York.     NY.     59.9 -"r.     West     Haven,     Conn. 
41.5^f — seven    hospitals    below    60^r.    Obvi- 
ously, one  reason  Is  that  the  revision  of  bed 
designations;    i.e..  general   medical,  surgical 
and    psychiatric    Is    long   overdue.    We   have 
no  position  regarding  the  various  national 
health  Insurance  programs  before  Congress 
other   than   they  shall   not   Invade   the  VA 
hospital   and  medical   care  facilities.   If  all 
empty  beds  within  the  system  are  not  filled 
by   veterans   who   need   and   apply   for   hos- 
pitalization, then  those  beds  should  be  al- 
located   to    the    dependents    of    100^,     per- 
manently   and    totally    disabled    veterans — 
those     with     the     most     need     and     most 
deserving. 

The  elderly  veteran  Is  a  fast-growing 
quandary,  now  spoken  of  as  the  "graying 
of  America."  The  average  age  of  all  Ameri- 
can veterans  is  47  years.  Almost  half  of  our 
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29.7  million  veteran.s,  13  3  million,  are  be- 
tween 50  and  60.  2.3  million  are  over  65.  and 
123,000  are  85  and  o'.er.  Many  are  wldower.s 
with  no  close  kin  or.  most  ua/ortunatcly. 
children  who  do  not  want  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  those  who  reared  them  and  can- 
not afford  placing  them  even  in  substandard 
nursing  homes. 

Needless  to  say,  the  18.5  thousand  VA. 
community,  and  state  nur.sing  home  beds 
and  the  18.4  thousand  VA,  aiid  state  home 
domiciliary  accommodations  will  not  meet 
the  growing  need.  The  Hou.se  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  advanced  legislation  to 
Increase  combined  grants  to  state  nursing 
homes  and  domlcillaries  from  $10  million 
to  $15  million  per  annum,  but  this  is  only  a 
small  step  In  the  right  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  entered  an  "enlightened' 
age  wherein  people  abandon  tboir  senile  par- 
ents m  the  emergency  rooms  of  community 
hospitals.  No  law  can  make  these  people 
properly  care  for  their  aged  parents  even  If 
the  "children  "  can  be  Identified.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  alien  to  most  of  us.  we  cannot 
let  our  honored  veterans  be  cast  aside.  We 
must  now  make  provisions  for  them.  It  is. 
Indeed,  a  sad  commentary  that  the  govern- 
ment must  now  make  provisions  for  our 
heretofore  honored  and  aged  heroes  who  are 
too  much  burden  for  their  children  whom 
they  reared  and  nutured;  but  such  is  the 
cose. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  must  congratulate 
this  Committee  for  having  shepherded 
through  the  Senate  legislation  which  be- 
came Public  Law  94-417,  increasing  pay- 
ments to  state  veterans  homes.  Tlie  per  diem 
rate  Increases,  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  for  domi- 
ciliary care,  $6.00  to  $10.50  for  nursing  home 
care,  and  from  $10.00  to  $11.50  for  hospital 
care  retroactive  to  January  1,  1976.  vas  both 
welcome  and  needed. 

The  Third  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
reduced  to  $18.1  billion  the  S19.5  billion  au- 
thorized for  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1977  ending  September  30.  1977. 
Most  of  this  reduction  Is  attributable  to  the 
over  estimate  In  GI  bill  participation.  How- 
ever, President  Carter's  proposed  VA  Budget 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1978.  commencing  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977.  Is  $19.1  billion.  We  believe  this 
proposed  budget  understates  the  need  by 
at  least  $1.5  billion  and  should  be  approxi- 
mately $20.6  billion.  The  President's  recom- 
mended compensation  Increase  of  4.9  percent 
effective  October  1,  1977  and  pension  in- 
crease of  5.3  percent  effective  January  1. 
1978,  both  fall  short  of  a  realistic  six  per- 
cent. No  provision  has  been  made  for  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  for  our  Vietnam  veterans 
availing  themselves  of  the  GI  bill  and  It  Is 
needed.  These  shortages  represent  another 
$229  million  to  be  added  to  the  budget.  The 
budget  also  contains  a  false  savings  of  $266 
million  In  proposed  negative  legislation  to 
take  away  benefits  which  this  Committee  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  do.  In  addition,  the 
budget  contains  no  funds  for  either  new 
legislative  Initiatives  or  a  meaningful  re- 
structuring of  the  pension  program.  We  will 
Include  these  Items  in  our  testimony  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Another  area  of  deep  concern  to  the 
V.F.W.  Is  the  President's  request  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949, 
which  lapsed  for  the  fourth  time  In  1973. 
Under  the  authority  requested  the  President 
could  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  an  agency 
or  Its  functions  to  another  agency;  abolish 
all  or  part  of  the  functions  of  an  agency; 
consolidate  all  or  part  of  an  agency;  or 
change  the  name  of  an  agency  or  the  title 
of  Its  head,  among  other  measures,  unless 
either  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
opposing  the  plan  before  Congress  has  been 
in  continuous  session  for  60  calendar  days. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
an  agency,  we  would  much  prefer  that  the 
President  be  required  to  submit  legislation 
to  Congress  to  be  voted  up  or  down  following 


appropriate  hearings  Our  fears  In  this  area 
are  not  unfounded  since  when  the  President 
was  Governor  of  Georgia  hl-j  reorganization 
bill  to  the  statfc  legislature  called  for  com- 
bining the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Services  with  Human  Resources.  Only 
an  out-pouring  of  protest  from  the  veterans 
organizations  in  Georgia  prevented  this  from 
happening.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
armed and  we  must  be  vigilant  and  prepared 
to  act  quickly,  if  s'lch  dehumanizing  of  o'lr 
veterans  is  proposed. 

I  commend  this  Committee  for  having 
held  oversight  hearings  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates of  Congress  with  respect  to  veterans' 
employment.  I  would  hope  that  more  such 
hearings  will  be  held  partlciUarly  In  view  of 
the  added  new  Help  Through  Industrial  Re- 
training and  Employment  Program  (HIRE). 

I  trust  that  each  of  you  will  be  with  us  to- 
night at  our  annual  Congressional  Banquet 
at  the  Sbearton-Park  Hotel.  We  will  be  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  United  States 
.Senate,  and  also  an  outstanding  member  of 
this  Committee.  The  reception  will  begin  at 
6:00  P.M.  with  dinner  promptly  at  7:00  P.M. 
I  want  to  assure  you  our  program  will  con- 
clude around  9:15  P.M. 

Thank  you. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FINANCIAL 
OVERSIGHT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  Financial  Oversight  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  March  1,  1977,  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  determined  that  it  should  seek 
a  project  manager  responsible  to  the 
Commission  who  would  be  in  charge  of 
contract  administration,  preparing 
RPP's,  reporting  the  progress  of  con- 
tracts and  directing  the  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities of  the  contracting  firms  who  were 
hired  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  94-399.  This  person  would 
also  be  available  to  provide  technical  ad- 
vice to  the  Commission. 

Persons  with  experience  in  managing 
the  installation  of  and  design  of  finan- 
cial reporting  systems  are  encouraged  to 
submit  resumes  indicating  their  back- 
ground and  experience.  The  submission 
of  such  resumes  will  be  treated  confiden- 
tially. Persons  interested  in  applying 
should  submit  their  resumes  by  March  15, 
1977,  to  either  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin,  3110 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  20515, 
202-225-4456;  or  Robert  Harris,  6222 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  20510, 
202-224-8785. 


THE  OAHE  PROJECT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
commonsense  South  Dakota  approach  to 
State  and  national  problems  is  often  re- 
flected in  the  columns  of  our  weekly 
newspapers.  Randy  Howell,  in  his  col- 
umn "Son  of  the  Middle  Border,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Potter  County  News  of 
Gettysburg,  S.  Dak.,  has  written  such  a 
column  in  relation  to  the  Oahe  Irriga- 
tion project,  for  which  funding  h£us  been 
"suspended"  by  President  Carter  for  fis- 
cal year  1978. 

Like  most  South  Dakotans,  Mr.  Howell 
believes  that  the  Federal  Government 
made  a  commitment  to  our  State  for  ir- 
rigation development  when  some  500,000 


acres  of  land  were  taken  away  to  provide 
the  reservoir  area  for  the  great  dams  on 
the  Missouri  River. 

He  correctly  point.s  out  the  desperate 
need  we  have  for  transferal  and  distribu- 
tion systems  to  move  water  both  east 
and  west  from  the  Missouri  River.  The 
Oahe  Iirigation  project  is  part  of  that 
total  water  development  concept. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tl-.ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Son   of   the   Middle   Bordeb 
(By  Bandy  Howell) 
Howdy. 

Something  to  stand  upon. 
That's  what  an  historical  site  marker  near 
Pierre  says  the  Indian  word  "Oahe"  means. 

We  wonder  If  the  Indians,  speaking  that 
word  generations  ago.  had  any  idea  that  Oahe 
v/ould  become  a  portent,  the  beginning  of  a 
pathway  that  could  lead  to  solid  footing  for 
South  Dakota's  agrlcuHtire-based  economy. 
It  Is  not.  however,  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Indian's — something  to  .stand 
upon — would  become  a  possible  dream.  A 
dream  that  would  revolutionize  the  concept 
of  farming  in  what  at  one  time  was  referred 
to  as  the  Great  American  Desert. 

A  posjiible  dream.  Something  to  stand 
upon.  Something  real.  Dryland  farms  irri- 
gated by  the  mighty  waters  of  what  was  to 
become  Lake  Oahe.  Oahe  is  a  dream  with  a 
future  begun  by  tho.se  who  knew  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  learned  from  them.  Oahe  Is 
a  dream  of  courage  and  action  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  pioneer  spirit  that  brought 
the  Great  American  Desert  Into  bloom  w!ien 
the  A'orld.  secure  in  its  sheep  pen,  said  dry- 
land farming  could  not  be  done. 

Oahe  is  the  possible  dream  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, schooled  by  the  wisdom  and  work 
experience  of  an  older  generation  that  built 
America's  heartland.  Oahe  Is  agricultural 
man  at  his  best,  breaking  new  ground  today 
for  an  Investment  in  tomorrow.  Oahe  is  the 
seed  that  germinated  In  dryland  and  set  root 
In  a  soil  where  rainchecks  bounced  for  Insuf- 
ficient funds.  Oalie  is  water  In  the  First  Bank 
of  South  Dakota,  agriculture. 

You  and  I  both  know  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  the  Oahe  project.  It  Is  like  a  dream 
turned  nightmare  to  most  of  us  who  dare  to 
dream  that  the  future  of  agriculture  In  our 
home  state  could  be  better.  No  one  said  It 
would  be  easy,  but  then  It  wasn't  easy  before 
Oahe  came  along  either.  In  fact,  things  that 
come  to  easy  are  often  no  better. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  easy  things.  It  Is 
easier  to  react  than  to  think.  It  Is  easier  to 
follow  when  one  should  lead.  It  Is  easier  to 
watch  when  one  should  act.  It  Is  easier  to 
destroy  than  to  build.  It  is  easier  to  fight 
than  to  work  together.  It  Is  easier  to  shoot 
from  the  hip  than  to  put  your  sights  on  a 
worthy  goal.  It  Is  easier  to  do  what  you  did 
yesterday  rather  than  chart  a  course  for 
tomorrow. 

Yes.  my  middle  border  friends,  all  these 
things  are  easier  for  today,  for  the  man  or 
woman  unconcerned  about  a  piosslble  dream 
for  tomorrow. 

If  South  Dakota  loses  the  Oahe  project  It 
will  be  the  darkest  day  In  the  history  of  this 
young  state.  It  will  represent  the  shirking 
of  a  responsibility  you  and  I  have  to  go  ovit 
and  face  tomorrow  with  courage  and  wisdom 
to  help  shape  the  future  of  dryland  farming. 
Before  you  get  too  self  satisfied  in  your 
quiet  approval  of  the  way  Oahe  has  become 
a  ping-pong  ball  In  political  backrooms,  let 
me  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  yourself 
and  your  future. 

South  Dakotans  seem  to  pride  themselves 
In  being  Independent,  conservative,  anti- 
government  people.  How  in  the  world  are 
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you  going  to  maintain  you 
when    corporation    after 
family  farm  after  family 
from  the  drought?" 

South  Dakotaas  more  often 
themselves    in    being   hard 
dedicated  to  free  enterprise 
Some   call   it   the   American 
simply  "getting  ahead." 

How  do  you  propose  to  v. 
qualify  to  enter  the  race  If 
your  present  production  whi 
for  food  In  the  world  expand! 
pie  are  not  going  to  listen  to 
any  drought  now  or  In  the 
simply  buy  from  a  food 
learned   to  exercise  some 
production  of  foodstuffs. 

That's  free  enterprise  at  « 
know  as  well  as  I  that  that  is  , 
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MS.  MARGUERITE  KLuTTZ 
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consolidation,  she  has  served  as  an  ed- 
ucation program  specialist,  working  with 
State  departments  of  education  to  im- 
prove the  leadership  resources  and  man- 
agement of  those  agencies.  Ms.  Kluttz 
ably  represented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  serving  as  an  individual  pro- 
gram officer,  as  a  member  of  State  man- 
agement review  teams,  as  coordinator 
of  a  special  project  on  managing  change 
in  complex  organizations,  and  as  coor- 
dinator of  a  special  project  on  metric 
education. 

In  these  capacities,  Ms.  Kluttz  made 
a  significant  contribution,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  acknowledge 
that  distinguished  service  to  the  field  of 
education  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  through  this  Government,  to 
the  youth  of  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped  that 
her  commitment,  contribution,  and  dedi- 
cation will  serve  as  an  example  to  others 
who  carry  on  the  governmental  function 
of  providing  an  equal  and  adequate  ed- 
ucational opportunity  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
interruption  In  the  colloquy  appear  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION, 
AND  FORESTRY  TO  PILE  REPORTS 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  have  untU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  any  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Chair. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  time  tomorrow 
between  the  establishment  of  a  quorum, 
beginning  at  3:30  p.m.  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, between  the  disposition  of  any  mo- 
tion which  may  be  made  Immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  a  quorum  and 
the  vote  at  5  p.m.  on  the  nomination,  If  it 
has  not  been  disposed  of  in  some  manner 
prior  to  that  time,  is  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Or  the  designee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a) .  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  (Armed  Services),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
(Appropriations),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  (Appropria- 
tions), and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)   (At-large). 


RECESS  UNTIL  10 :  30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:44 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  in  executive 
session  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  9, 1977,  at  10:30 am. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  427  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  and  I 
have  cleared  this  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  that  on  Thursday 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
427,  a  bill  to  provide  additional  authori- 
zations for  the  public  works  employment 
program,  to  authorize  a  program  for  em- 
ployment of  teenaged  youth  in  commu- 
nity improvement  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO\nNATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  8,  1977: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  asigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In  grade 
as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  462-03- 
904FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  8,  1977: 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Charles  Hugh  Warren,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
Jen  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  RT.  REV. 
MSGR.  ANDREW  J.  ROMANAK,  P.A. 
PASTOR-EMERITUS  OF  ST.  MARY'S 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SLOVAK 

CHURCH  OF  PASSAIC,  N.J. 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  13,  residents  of  my  Congressional 
District,  State  of  New  Jersey  will  gather 
at  St.  Mary's  Parish  Hall,  Passaic,  N.J., 
with  the  Holy  Name  Society  In  memo- 
rlam  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  clergy  and  good  friend  of 
all  of  our  people,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Andrew 
J.  Romanak.  P.A..  pastor  emeritus  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Slovak  Church 
who  went  to  his  eternal  rest  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1977.  He  passed  away  peacefully 
and  serenely,  as  he  lived,  in  the  rectory 
were  he  resided  since  his  resignation  as 
active  pastor  5  years  ago  at  the  manda- 
tory age  of  75. 

Monslgnor  Romanak  was  ordained  to 
the  holy  order  of  the  priesthood  on 
May  26,  1923,  and  has  served  as  spiritual 
adviser  and  reverend  father  dedicated  to 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  each  and 
every  member  of  the  many  parishes  he 
has  served  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  his  leader- 
ship, the  richness  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
abundance  of  his  caring  and  dedication 
to  our  young  people  and  adults  alike  have 
been  warmly  expressed  on  a  number  of 
occasions  during  his  lifetime  by  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Sciranka,  editor  of 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  and  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation,  and  president  of  the 
Slovak  Newspapermen's  Association  of 
America.  With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our  histor- 
ical journal  of  Congress  a  copy  of  Editor 
Sciranka's  statement  memorializing 
Monsignor  Romanak's  lifetime  of  good 
works  on  behalf  of  his  fellowman,  as 
follows: 

Msgr.  Andrew  J.  Romanak,  P.A. 
(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Paterson,  New 
Jersey  and  the  people  in  general  have  lost 
a  great  friend  in  M-sgr.  Andrew  J.  Romanak, 
P.A.,  who  served  as  a  dedicated  priest  for 
54  years. 

His  funeral  on  Thursday,  February  10, 
1977  was  the  best  testimony  of  his  popular- 
ity and  admiration.  Bishop  Lawrence  B.  Casey 
was  the  principal  concelebrant  of  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  with  ISO  priests.  Also  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Thomas  Boland,  his 
classmate,  and  Bishop  Michael  J.  Dudick  of 
his  neighboring  Byzantine  Catholic  Eparchy 
and  representatives  of  other  denominations 
paid  him  tribute. 

Representatives  of  various  fraternal  orga- 
nizations, Including  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Holy  Name  Society  and  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol,  came  from  near  and  far  to 
Join  the  throng  of  mourners.  His  successor. 
Father  John  J.  Demkovlch,  who  with  his 
parishioners  honored  him  on  his  80th  birth- 


day on  November  30th,   1976  delivered  the 
funeral  eulogy  in  Slovak. 

Father  Francis  Blschof  of  Ogdensburg, 
New  Jersey,  who  spent  12  years  with  him  as 
his  assistant  and  also  as  his  successor-direc- 
tor of  the  Pope  Plus  XII  Diocesan  High 
School,  delivered  the  eulogy  In  English. 

Other  newspapermen  paid  him  deserved 
tribute.  Including  the  local  publications, 
namely.  The  Herald-News  of  Passalc-Cllfton, 
The  Morning  and  Evening  Paterson  News,  the 
Beacon,  The  Monitor  of  Trenton,  The  Jed- 
nota  (Union)  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  Radio  in  New  York  City  reported 
his  passing  and  reviewed  his  prolific  life  as 
a  priest,  educator,  fraternallst  and  leader.  I 
joined  them  by  paying  tribute  to  him  and 
may  his  life  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Msgr.  Romanak,  a  priest  for  54  years,  had 
taken  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  newly 
created  Diocese  of  Paterson.  He  was  the  Dio- 
cesan Director  of  Catholic  Youth,  examiner 
of  the  clergy  and  a  member  of  the  Bishop's 
Board  of  Consulators. 

In  1949,  Pope  Pius  XII  elevated  him  to  Do- 
mestic Prelate,  with  the  title  of  Right  Rev- 
erend Monslgnor,  and  to  Prothonatary  Apos- 
tolic In  1958 

Born  in  Newark,  November  30,  1896,  Msgr. 
Romanak  attended  St.  James  R.  C.  School 
and  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Benedict  Prepara- 
tory School,  Seton  Hall  College  and  Immacu- 
late Conception  Seminary  at  Darlington.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  May  26,  1923,  in  St. 
Patrick  Cathedral,  Newark. 

His  flret  assignment  was  to  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  R.  C.  Church, 
known  as  St.  Mary  Roman  Catholic  Slovak 
Church.  He  was  Involved  In  many  diverse 
activities  at  the  parish,  including  directing 
Slovak  plays,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  parishioners.  After 
serving  for  four  years,  Msgr.  Romanak  was 
assigned  to  Sacred  Heart  R.  C.  Church,  Rock- 
away,  New  Jersey. 

He  spent  18  years  at  Sacred  Heart  parish, 
during  which  time  he  established  mission 
churches  at  Green  Pond,  Oak  Ridge,  Cozy 
Lake  and  Marcella. 

Msgr.  Romanak  returned  to  St.  Mary 
Church  as  pastor  in  1945. 

While  at  St.  Mary.  Msgr.  Romanak  also 
served  as  director  of  Pope  Pius  XII  Diocesan 
High  School.  He  served  as  director  and  chair- 
man of  the  Passaic  Local  Assistance  Board, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  St. 
Mary  Hospital,  chaplain  of  the  Passaic  po- 
lice and  the  fire  departments.  Also  honorary 
national  chaplain  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Federation  of  America  and  Its  Eastern  re- 
gion, and  chaplain  of  Assembly  1,  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol.  The  intersection  of  First  and 
Monroe  Streets  in  Passaic  was  named  Msgr. 
Romanak  Plaza  in  his  honor  by  the  city  of 
Pas.saic. 

More  than  600  parishioners  and  other 
friends  attended  a  dinner  in  his  honor  after 
he  retired  and  became  pastor-emeritus  In 
November  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  indeed  a  privilege 
to  call  to  your  attention  this  exemplary 
profile  of  an  outstanding  member  of  our 
clergy.  I  resE>ectfully  request  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  join  with  me  in  a 
moment  of  silent  prayer  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Andrew  J.  Romanak,  in  ap- 
preciation for  all  of  his  good  works  in 
service  to  God  through  the  acts  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity — instilling  within  the 
hearts  of  all  the  noble  bonds  of  brother- 
hood enriched  with  understanding,  re- 


spect, goodwill,  and  communion  among 
all  mankind.  We  memorialize  Monsignor 
Romanak  and  the  spiritual  and  humane 
legacy  that  his  leadership  has  inspired 
among  our  people  throughout  the  many 
congregations  he  has  served.  May  he  rest 
in  peace. 

PROTECTION  FOR  VETERANS'  AND 
WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton) in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  help  4.4  mil- 
lion older  Americans.  This  legislation 
would  prevent  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  reducing  pension  benefits  as  a 
result  of  cost-of-living  increases  in  social 
security  benefits. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  present- 
ly bases  a  veteran's  benefit  amount  on 
his  current  income  minus  certain  deduc- 
tions. The  income  that  remains,  "counta- 
ble income,"  is  then  used  to  place  the 
veteran  in  an  income  bracket  with  an 
assigned  pension  amount.  As  his  count- 
able income  increases,  his  benefits  may 
decrease  if  he  enters  a  new  income 
bracket. 

Because  social  security  increases  are 
considered  countable  income  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  even  these 
minimal  amounts  lift  many  veterans  into 
the  next  highest  income  bracket,  causing 
a  substantial  reduction  in  their  veterans 
pensions.  The  veterans  or  their  survivors 
find  that  while  receiving  a  social  security 
increase  intended  to  allow  them  to  keep 
up  with  the  cost  of  living,  their  veterans 
pensions  are  reduced  or  cut  off  entirely. 
Such  reduction  often  results  in  a  net  loss 
of  income.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  recent  social  security  increase 
effective  on  January  1  of  this  year  is  re- 
sulting in  a  $76  average  monthly  loss  In 
total  income  to  recipients  of  veterans 
pensions.  Instead  of  receiving  extra  in- 
come because  prices  are  rising,  they  re- 
ceive less. 

I  believe  in  the  principle  that  Federal 
benefit  programs  should  not  duplicate 
each  other,  thus  costing  more  than 
necessary  or  providing  recipients  with 
undeserved  benefits.  But  we  must  not  al- 
low the  application  of  this  principle  to 
permit  lowering  the  standard  of  living 
for  4.4  million  veterans  pension  recip- 
ients during  a  time  of  inflation  and 
hardship. 

The  present  method  of  benefit  deter- 
mination fails  to  allow  these  people  to 
maintain  an  already  meager  standard  of 
living. 

This  legislation  would  instruct  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  disregard 
cost-of-living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  when  calculating  a  veteran's 
pension.  If  passed,  this  bill  will  be  retro- 
actively effective  to  January  1,  1973. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DU  CELL 


or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday,  March  8, 
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The  energy  crisis  Is  not  goln*  to  go  away 
as  most  Americans  thought  It  Ud  when  the 
Arab  embargo  ended  In  1974 

He  further  states  that: 

The  first  and  most  basic  stej 
be  taken  by  Jimmy  Carter:   he 
vlnce  the  American  people  tha; 
unavoidable  energy  crisis  that 
require   change,   sacrifice   and 
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The   Subcommittee    on    j» 
Power  has  engaged  in  a  series 
in  the  last  Congress  and 
set  of  hearings  in  the  next  .„ 
the  precise  nature  of  the  loni 
ley  questions  that  confront 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  h 
Mr.  Wicker's  statements  are  ^ 
than  the  hard  truth  and  th( 
recognize   these  truths   and 
them,  the  better  the  country 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times. 

Carter's  Oil  Problea 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,   March   2. The 

ministration  is  serious  in  a  wt 
predecessors  were  not  about  cop  I 
energy  problem  that  Is  real,  grc  » 
grave  threat  to  modern  clvlllzatl  3 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  going 
as  most  Americans  thought  it  c 
Arab  embargo  ended  in  1974.  It 
to  be  solved  by  gimmickry  or 
logical  breakthroughs. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  merely 
of  an  oil  company  conspiracy 
sumers  think,  although  compa 
affect  oil  and  gas  supplies  and 
the  crisis  going  to  be  broken  by 
companies  even  greater  profits 
centlves  to  produce,  although 
result  In  some  Increase  in 

The  hard  truth,  as  the  Carter 
Hon  sees  It.  is  that  the  world" 
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creasing  oil  consumption.  It  Is  not  true  that 
If  proper  policies  are  followed  enough  new 
oil  fields  can  be  located  and  tapped  so  that 
the  world  can  go  on  consuming  oil  as  at 
present — an  annual  rate  of  Increase  of  about 
7  percent  In  the  United  States,  for  the 
worst  example  in  the  world. 

World  capacity  to  sustain  such  expansion 
will  flatten  out  In  the  1980's;  if  consumption 
then  continued  at  the  same  level,  the  world's 
oil  would  disappear  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
21st  century.  Oil  consumption  therefore  has 
to  be  reduced  here  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  new  energy  sources  have  to  be 
developed. 

That  U  the  reality  that  neither  Richard 
Nixon  In  his  Watergate  travel  nor  Oerald 
Ford  In  his  brief  tenure  ever  really  drove 
home  to  the  American  people  or  finally  ad- 
dressed himself  to.  In  realistic  policy.  That 
is  the  reality  that  underlines  the  Carter  Ad- 
mlnlstrations  pleas  for  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  that  Is  the  reality 
Mr.  Carter  himself  will  finally  lay  before  the 
American  people  when  he  announces  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  In  April. 

Conversations  with  officials  heavily  In- 
volved In  developing  that  policy— men  like 
James  Schlesinger,  who  will  head  the  Energy 
Department,  and  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Brock  Adams — ^stress  one  point.  If  the 
nation  begins  taking  sensible  steps  now  to 
cope  with  the  energy  crisis,  it  can  do  so  with 
relatively  little  change  in  Its  so-called  life- 
style. But  If  it  does  nothing,  or  too  little,  the 
modern  American  way  of  life  will  become 
Impossible  to  sustain  within  three  or  four 
decades. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  example,  will  announce  by 
July  1  a  set  of  standards  for  the  automobile 
companies  that,  beginning  with  1981  mod- 
els, will  require  the  development  by  1985 
of  cars  that  will  deliver  27.5  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  fuel.  By  1985.  therefore.  Americans 
are  going  to  be  driving  smaller,  lighter,  less 
powerful  cars,  perhaps  with  innovative  en- 
gines or  fuels.  But  they  wUl  still  be  using 
automobiles  and  Detroit  will  stUl  be  making 
them  (and  making  profits  from  them)  and 
the  mobility  and  convenience  of  that  mode 
of  transportation  will  have  been  largely 
preserved. 

The  Carter  energy  policy  will  require,  for 
another  example,  a  much  higher  level  of 
housing  insulation  than  now  exists  for  many 
houses,  and  may  have  to  offer  some  form 
of  subsidy  to  help  Individual  homeowners 
achieve  it.  But  the  overall  pattern  of  sub- 
urban living  need  not  necessarily  be  much 
altered. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  see  other  things  that 
will  have  to  be  done — more  reliance  on  coal 
reserves,  for  example;  new  proces.ses  to  gas- 
slfy  and  desulphurize  coal;  far  greater  em- 
phasis on  solar  energy  research;  more  con- 
sistent and  sensible  regulatory  procedures. 
A  stiff  gasoline  tax  or  some  other  device  to 
force  reduced  consumption  probably  will  be 
necessary,  too. 

But  the  real  problem,  for  the  moment,  is 
political.  Mr.  Schlesinger  is  concerned,  for 
one  thlny,  about  the  tendency  toward  what 
he  called  "Balkanization"— the  breaking  up 
of  the  country  into  regional  and  state  in- 
terest groups  pushing  their  own  energy  re- 
quirements at  the  expense  of  others.  Be- 
yond that,  the  first  and  most  basic  step  has 
to  be  taken  by  Jimmy  Carter,  he  has  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  there  is 
an  unavoidable  energy  crisis  that  Is  going  to 
require  change,  sacrifice  and  hard  choices 
from  all  of  them. 

That  might  better  have  been  done  at  the 
time  of  the  embargo  In  1973  and  1974,  but 
the  moment  slipped  away;  Just  recently  oil 
Imports  rose  to  the  level  of  10  million  barrels 
daily,  more  than  twice  pre-embargo  levels. 
The  long  hard  winter  Just  past  gives  Mr. 
Carter  a  new  opportunity  to  make  the  case, 
and  his  energy  advisers  says  he  alms  to  do  It. 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM  FIGHTER 


HON.  NEWTON  I.  STEERS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  STEERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  our  Nation  15  seeking  to  make 
a  stronger  statement  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Maryland  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  have  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  entitled  "Charles  Carroll  of 
CarroUton:  His  Sacred  Trust." 

Charles  Carroll  was  a  significant 
spokesman  for  religious  freedom  and  for 
separation  of  church  and  State  in  the 
history  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation. 

But  let  us  have  the  winner  of  the  essay 
contest,  Elinor  Schilling  of  Woodward 
High  School  in  Rockville,  tell  the  story: 
Charles  Carroll  op  Carrollton — His 
Sacred  Trust 
Independence,  orderly  government,  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  visionary  economic  devel- 
opment tower  among  the  legacies  entrusted 
to  America  by  its  founders.  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  a  Marylander  whose  life  spanned 
the  years  1737-1832,  was  among  those  found- 
ers who  so  firmly  Implanted  these  attributes 
that  they  still  Influence  and  govern  our 
state  and  nation.  His  contributions  form  a 
sacred  trust,  the  example  and  exercise  of 
which  help  maintain  national  Independence 
In  a  dangerous  world,  orderly  government 
capable  of  withstanding  the  trauma  of  a 
Watergate,  religious  and  civil  liberty  for  all 
Americans  despite  contending  claims,  and 
economic  development  which  gives  the  ordi- 
nary American  a  more  comfortable  standard 
of  living  than  aristocrats  In  Carroll's  day 
could  boast. 

Best  remembered  for  having  outlived  the 
other  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Carroll's  signature  represents  thought 
and  action  far  more  significant  than  mere 
longevity.  Historians  Nevins  and  Commager 
list  him  among  that  small  group  of  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  Including  Samuel  and 
John  Adams.  Jefferson,  Jay.  Hamilton,  and 
Frankim,  whom  they  characterize  as  "edu- 
cated men,  writers  and  thinkers." 

Prom  his  grandfather,  Charles  Carroll  the 
Settler,  and  his  father,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Annapolis,  both  of  whom  left  him  vast  lands 
In  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
acquired  a  love  of  learning  and  a  deep  sense 
of  duty.  Classical  education  in  French  Jesuit 
schools,  succeeded  by  studying  law  in  Lon- 
don, cultivated  an  articulate  man  of  philo- 
sophical but  practical  Intellect.  By  the  time 
he  returned  home  In  1764,  he  Judged  neces- 
sary and  desirable  eventual  separation  of  the 
American  colonies  from  Britain.  An  exponent 
of  free  trade,  he  felt  increasingly  the  wrong- 
ness  of  English  taxation  and  regulatory 
policy. 

As  a  revolutionary  and  separatist,  Carroll 
became  prominent  In  1773  through  an  ex- 
change of  letters  in  the  Maryland  Gazette 
with  Daniel  Dulany,  supporter  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Baltimore,  Proprietor  of  Maryland.  Un- 
der the  pseudonym  "First  Citizen,"  he  at- 
tacked "AntUon's"  (Dulany's)  defense  of  the 
proprietor's  right  arbitrarily  to  fix  certain  fees 
without  reference  to  the  colonial  assembly. 
Acclaimed  by  the  "popular"  party,  which  op- 
posed the  proprietor.  Carroll's  arguments 
augmented  support  In  Maryland  and  other 
colonies  of  separation  from  England. 

Carroll  worked  hard  for  Independence. 
Widely  acknowledged  a  "most  flaming  pa- 
triot." he  Joined  other  Maryland  patriots, 
aroused  by  England's  closing  of  Boston  Har- 
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bor,  in  a  committee  formed  in  Jnue.  1774.  to 
work  with  other  colonies'  committees  to  "ef- 
fect such  association  as  will  best  secure 
American  liberty."  On  June  28.  1776,  while 
serving  as  delegate  In  the  Maryland  conven- 
tion occupied  with  drafting  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  colony,  he  moved  Maryland's 
Joining  the  other  colonies  to  declare  Inde- 
pendence. As  delegate  to  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Carroll  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  August  2,  1776, 
willingly  pledging  his  life,  property,  and 
sacred  honor. 

A  revolutionary  regarding  Independence, 
Carroll  was  no  radical;  he  believed  in  orderly, 
stable  government  as  the  best  guarantee  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
as  proclaimed  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Influenced  by  classical  studies  of 
the  ideal  republic  and  by  his  wealth  and  edu- 
cation, and  concerned  by  the  challenge  of 
radicals,  Carroll  worked  in  the  Maryland  con- 
vention to  insure  that  the  new  stAte  con- 
stitution represented  evolution  from  colonial 
government  and  precluded  the  anarchy  he 
feared  might  ensue  in  a  time  of  change  and 
turmoil.  Retained  were  the  features  of  a 
small,  select,  upper  legislative  hou.se  and  of 
property  qualifications  for  voting  and  hold- 
ing office.  HU  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these 
devices  as  bulwarks  against  majority  tyranny 
and  his  recognition  of  the  revolutionary  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  federal  constitution  led 
Carroll  to  espouse  that  document  vigorously 
in  Maryland.  In  1789,  after  its  ratification, 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  had  been  serv- 
ing In  the  upper  house,  elected  him  one  of 
Maryland's  first  two  United  States  Senators. 

A  man  of  his  class  and  time,  Carroll  con- 
tinued to  prefer  government  by  the  elite,  re- 
sulting in  erosion  of  his  popularity  and 
eventual  departure  from  politics.  One  man, 
one  vote,  without  property  qualifications 
came  eventually  without  the  consequences 
feared  by  Carroll.  His  strong  conservatism  in 
this  respect,  derided  by  his  political  op- 
ponents and  by  some  later  historians,  how- 
ever, should  not  obscure  his  contributions  to 
the  practice  and  theory  of  evolutionary,  or- 
derly government.  In  other,  later  crises,  such 
as  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  and 
Watergate,  the  legacy  served  America  well. 

Americans  value  their  guarantees  of  re- 
ligious freedom.  A  haven  of  religious  toler- 
ance In  early  colonial  days.  Maryland 
changed  following  England's  "Glorious  Rev- 
olution" of  1688.  The  Church  of  England  be- 
came the  established  church,  supported  by 
taxation.  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred 
from  public  office  and  the  franchise.  The 
Catholic  Carrolls  chafed  under  the  discrim- 
ination. In  their  exchange  in  the  press  in 
1773,  Dulany  attacked  Carroll  on  religious 
grounds.  Carroll,  responding  with  a  brilliant 
defense  of  his  beliefs,  and  urging  separation 
of  church  and  state  as  a  guarantee  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  revealed  Dulany  a  bigot  and 
Catholics  patriots. 

Protestant  dissenters,  who  also  opposed 
Anglican  establishment,  supported  Carroll's 
arguments  as  did  Catholics  throughout  the 
colonies.  His  case  represented  a  significant 
advance  toward  religious  and  civil  liberties 
Americans  now  enjoy.  Other  actltons,  too, 
contributed  toward  liberty.  During  the  Revo- 
lution, he  opposed  in  Maryland's  legislature, 
albeit  unpopularly  and  unsuccessfully,  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  Loyalist  property.  Later, 
in  1789,  unable  to  reconcile  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  slav- 
ery, he  proposed  a  bill  gradually  to  free  the 
slaves  In  Maryland.  He  was  ahead  of  his  time 
in  that.  too. 

During  the  Revolution,  religious  disabili- 
ties began  to  fall.  In  1776-1777  Carroll  helped 
draft  and  defend  the  new  Maryland  Consti- 
tution and  its  Declaration  of  Rights  ending 
the  Church  of  England's  official  status  and 
restoring  political  rights  of  Catholics  and 
most  others.  To  Carroll's  delight,  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  guar- 
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anteed  separation  of  church  and  state.  How- 
ever, a  long  road  lay  ahead  to  full  liberty.  In 
Maryland,  disabilities  for  Jews  remained 
until  1826.  Slavery  continued.  Even  the 
Emacipatlon  Proclamation  of  1863  did  not 
apply,  for  Maryland  was  not  part  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  1865,  seventy-six  years  after 
Carroll's  effort,  slavery  was  abolished  In 
Maryland  by  state  action. 

Carroll  fostered  economic  development. 
Maryland  owes  much  to  those  who  did  not 
allow  their  landed  wealth  to  block  their  vi- 
sion for  the  wider  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  Carroll's  father  set  an 
example  In  founding  the  Baltimore  Iron 
Works.  Carroll  influenced  the  legislature  to 
approve  a  railroad  to  open  the  port  of  Balti- 
more to  Ohio  Valley  trade.  A  painting  in  the 
B  &  O  Transport  Mviseum  in  the  old  Mount 
Clare  Station  depicts  the  scene  on  July  4, 
1828,  when  he  broke  ground  at  Moimt  Clare 
for  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
At  age  91.  venerated  as  the  surviving  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Carroll 
symbolically  ushered  In  a  new  age  of  eco- 
nomic development  Just  over  a  half  cen- 
tury after  he  and  his  compatriots  acted  for 
Independence,  orderly  self-government,  and 
religious  freedom  In  America. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  emerges  as 
an  inspiration  In  the  Bicentennial  year.  A 
man  who  perceived  the  future  good  and 
acted  on  it,  he  left  a  sacred  trust  that  ap- 
plies to  public  and  private  well-being  today 
as  it  did  in  his  day.  Its  continued  wise  ap- 
plication assures  America's  future  in  liberty 
and  Justice. 


THE  TEACHERS  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  OF  LONG  ISLAND  PETI- 
TIONS ON  CREDIT  UNION  REFORM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  petition  signed  by  over 
1,700  members  of  the  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union.  This  vigorous  financial  in- 
stitution has  served  the  Suffolk  County, 
N.Y.,  teaching  community  for  many 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  relay  the  views  of  these  in- 
dividuals to  my  colleagues. 

The  petition  supports  the  expansion 
of  credit  union  services  as  contained  in 
two  pieces  of  legislation  introduced  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress:  H.R.  3365, 
the  Depository  Institutions  Amendments 
of  1977  and  H.R.  1528,  the  Credit  Union 
Modernization  Act. 

The  House,  by  passing  title  IV  of  H.R. 
3365  which  contains  a  provision  allowing 
credit  unions  to  offer  mortgage  loans 
with  a  maximum  term  of  30  years,  has 
shown  its  commitment  to  the  expansion 
of  credit  union  services.  H.R.  1528,  a 
more  comprehensive  credit  union  reform 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  St  Ger- 
main and  Reuss,  further  provides  credit 
unions  with  the  legal  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  number  of  financial  programs 
they  can  offer  to  their  membership.  The 
establishment  of  a  central  liquidity  fund 
and  the  freedom  to  invest  credit  union 
funds  more  diversely  are  among  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  members  of  the  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union  have  presented  me  with  a 
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well  prepared  petition  supporting  the  en- 
actment of  this  type  of  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  theirs  in 
calling  upon  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  merits  of  these  proposals.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  95th  Congress  will 
produce  a  well-rounded  package  of  leg- 
islation which  will  enable  credit  unions 
to  better  serve  their  members. 


FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  POWER- 
PLANT  ENLARGEMENT  AND  RE- 
REGULATING  RESERVOIR.  HUN- 
GRY HORSE  PROJECT,  FLATHEAD 
COUNTY,  MONT. 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  on  enlarging  the 
powerplant  and  building  a  reregulating 
reservoir  as  part  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
Project  in  northwestern  Montana.  This 
project  offers  great  promise  as  we  seek 
to  meet  the  Northwest's  power  needs. 

Hungry  Horse  is  one  of  the  major  proj- 
ects in  the  long-range  plan  for  control 
and  use  of  the  waters  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin.  It  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  program  for  meeting  the  growing 
power  load  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
in  the  plans  for  providing  a  storage  sys- 
tem for  control  of  devastating  floods.  It 
also  contributes  to  irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion, and  is  a  valuable  recreation  area. 
Construction  of  the  dam  and  powerplant 
was  completed  in  1953. 

The  present  power  yield  from  the  exist- 
ing four-unit  powerplant  produces  a  de- 
pendable capacity  of  some  238  megawatts. 
The  average  annual  energy  developed  at 
the  site  is  94  megawatts,  based  on  the 
current  studies  utilizing  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Seasonal  System 
Model.  An  overload  rating  of  some  328 
megawatts  is  attainable  with  suitable 
head. 

The  feasibility  study  I  proposed  would 
cost  about  $500,000  and  would  evaluate 
the  provision  of  additional  generating 
capacity  at  Hungry  Horse  Powerplant. 
The  existing  installed  powerplant  capa- 
city of  285  megawatts  could  be  increased 
to  about  485  megawatts.  A  new  200-mega- 
watt  powerplant  adjacent  to  the  existing 
plant  and  a  reregulating  dam  about  2V2 
miles  downstream  would  be  the  principal 
features.  The  plant  would  be  nin  In  con- 
junction with  the  existing  powerplant 
wh?n  the  water  and  hydraulic  head  are 
available.  A  60-foot  high  reregulatlon 
dam  with  a  pool  capacity  of  about  5,000 
acre-feet  would  be  useful  in  smoothing 
out  releases  from  Hungry  Horse  Power- 
plant.  Fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  flood 
control,  and  water  quality  aspects  would 
also  be  considered,  particularly  in  regard 
to  operation  of  the  reregulating  reservoir. 
Also,  the  feasibility  of  installing  a  vari- 
able level  intake  structure  at  the  dam 
will  be  evaluated  in  the  study. 

Envisioned  characteristics  of  the  new, 
enlarged  power  generating  complex  at 
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Hungry  Horse  would  be  40(  megawatts 
dependable  capacity,  about  106-mega- 
watt  average  annual  genera  Ion,  and  an 
overload  rating  of  428  meg  iwatts.  The 
facility  could  be  peaked  6  da  /s  per  week. 
9  hours  per  day  during  the  i  nost  critical 
period  of  peaking  requirement — usually 
January.  In  addition  to  consideration  of 
a  new  powerplant,  there  may  be  potential 
gains  in  the  electrical  limit  £  t  the  exist- 
ing powerplant  by  rewinding  generators. 
This  potential  will  be  evaluated  as  a  part 
of  the  feasibility  study. 

The  effects  of  powerplant  enlargement 
on  the  water  level  of  Hungry!  Horse  Res- 
ervoir would  be  minimal,  and  recreation 
uses  should  not  be  adversely  affected. 
Streamflow  conditions  below  the  reregu- 
lating  dam  will  be  critical  o  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

The  study  would  be  closely  i  loordinated 
with  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment to  arrive  at  a  plan  which  will 
afford  beneficial  production  (if  power  as 
well  as  downstream  benefits  to  fish  and 
wildlife. 

The  potential  for  enlargiig  Hungry 
Horse  powerplant  was  evaluuted  in  the 
current  western  energy  expansion 
study  with  additional  preliitiinary  ap- 
praisal evaluation  by  an  interiisciphnary 
team.  At  present,  power  bene  lit  evaulat- 
Ing  methodology  and  power  values  are 
under  question.  Because  of  his,  power 
benefits  for  the  Hungry  Ho  "se  project 
enlargement  were  calculated  using  two 
approaches,  both  assuming  a  cost  of  $54 
miUion.  July  1975  price  le\els.  a  6% 
percent  interest  rate,  a  completion  date 
of  fiscal  year  1981.  and  2  )0-kilowatt 
power  production.  The  first  s  pproach  is 
the  incremental  analysis  wiereby  the 
additions  to  the  existing  plant  are 
treated  as  a  separate  plant  with  its  own 
capacity  and  energy  values.  This  is  the 
more  stringent  test,  and  results  in  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.57  to  1.  The  second 
approach  is  the  "with-without"  analysis 
whereby  the  entire  powerplar  t  is  looked 
at  before  and  after  the  addit  on.  In  this 
method,  the  difference  in  seneflts  is 
attributable  to  the  addition,  i  md  results 
in  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  3.14  lo  1. 

Based  on  these  analyses,  tie  benefits 
from  additional  hydropower  generating 
capacity  at  Hungry  Horse  wculd  exceed 
its  costs,  beneficial  environmental  im- 
pacts from  a  new  reregulating  pool  could 
occur,  and  possible  advers<  environ- 
mental Impacts  from  the  nev  facilities 
appear  to  be  minor.  Based  on  these 
favorable  findings,  an  appraiial  investi- 
gation would  be  started  in  Iscal  year 
1978  to  evaluate  various  possi  ble  power- 
plant  enlargements  and  n  regulating 
reservoir  sizes  and  operations  in  more 
detail.  If  the  results  in  the  eirly  stages 
of  the  appraisal  study  are  favorable,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  irimediately 
convert  the  study  to  feasibility  level  in 
order  to  eliminate  unnecessary  delays 
in  completing  the  planning  vhich  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
needed  hydropower  facilities. 

Powerplant  enlargements  ol  about  200 
megawatts  would  be  evaluate<  .  Geologic 
investigation  and  topographic  mapping 
would  be  required  to  determine  site  con- 
ditions  for   the   new   power  )lant   and 
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reregulating  dam.  Cooperative  studies 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  and  State  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion agencies,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  cooperative  studies  would 
be  needed  in  part  to  determine  the  best 
river  operation  when  all  competing 
needs  are  considered. 

Hungry  Horse  storage  and  generating 
capability  make  this  project  a  key  unit 
in  the  Columbia  River  system.  Its  favor- 
able headwater  location  provides  control 
of  a  principal  tributary  stream.  Genera- 
tion at  Hungry  Horse  powerplant  has  a 
marked  effect  throughout  downstream 
power  producing  and  storage  facilities 
since  coordinated  releases  made  at 
Hungry  Horse  pass  through  other 
major  power  and  storage  facilities  be- 
fore reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  substantial  amount  of  water  now 
passes  Hungry  Horse  Dam  in  excess  of 
the  hydraulic  capacity  of  the  existing 
powerplant.  The  current  national  energy 
problems  have  pointed  out  the  critical 
need  to  develop  new  electric  power  pro- 
duction wherever  possible.  Hydroelec- 
tric power  is  desirable  because  it  is  a 
clean  energy  source  which  uses  water — a 
renewable  resource. 

The  Montana  State  study  team,  made 
up  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Conservation  and 
other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  is  pre- 
paring a  "level  B"  plan  for  the  Flathead 
River  basin.  The  study  team  reports 
that:  First,  the  Flathead  basin  is  a  net 
importer  of  electric  power;  second,  the 
major  problem  in  providing  electric  pow- 
er for  the  basin  is  that  of  meeting  ever 
growing  loads;  and  third,  nuclear  and 
fossil-fuel  generating  plants  are  not 
viable  alternatives  t^?  hydropower  in  this 
basin  because  they  are  more  costly.  There 
is  no  projected  development  of  thermal 
plants  in  the  basin. 

The  Montana  State  study  team  re- 
ports that  there  are  a  number  of  good 
sites  in  the  basin  for  new  hydroelectric 
facilities.  However,  proposals  to  develop 
much  of  this  potential  have  met  with 
strong  opposition.  The  major  reasons  for 
this  opposition  are  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  potential  hydroelectric  projects 
would  adversely  impact  Glacier  National 
Park,  wilderness  areas,  or  scenic  streams. 
Public  Law  94-486,  which  was  enacted 
October  12,  1976,  adds  much  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Flathead  River  to  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  This  legisla- 
tion includes  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flat- 
head River  from  its  origin  to  the  Hungry 
Horse  Reservoir,  and  with  these  limits 
would  not  directly  affect  the  powerplant 
enlargement  proposal. 

In  this  context,  the  potential  enlarge- 
ment of  Hungry  Horse  Powerplant  is  ex- 
tremely attractive;  preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  dependable  generating 
capacity  could  be  increased  about  60  per- 
cent. The  powerplant  enlargement  would 
provide  increased  generating  capacity  to 
meet  growing  power  needs  while  causing 
minimal  adverse  environmental  impacts. 

A  reregulating  pool  is  needed  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  down- 
stream from  Hungry  Horse  Dam  imder 
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present  conditions.  The  preliminary 
findings  of  the  Montana  State  study 
team  include  the  recommendation  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  study  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  reregulating 
dam  below  Hungry  Horse  Dam  in  the 
near-term  future.  The  immediate  need 
for  the  reregulating  facility  is  to  smooth 
out  release  from  Hungry  Horse  Dam ;  the 
State  study  pointed  out  that  the  reregu- 
lation  would  be  especially  useful  during 
peaking  operations  at  the  existing  power- 
plant,  making  the  resulting  smoothed  out 
South  Fork  Flathead  River  flows  more 
compatible  with  those  of  the  Flathead 
River  downstream. 

I  am  confident  of  local  and  State  sup- 
port for  the  potential  Hungry  Horse 
Powerplant  enlargement  and  reregulat- 
ing reservoir.  Montana  citizens  support 
careful  resource  development,  and  Flat- 
head basin  residents  have  become  ex- 
tremely interested  in  protecting  and  im- 
proving their  high  quality  environment. 
These  potential  Improvements  In  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  are  In  line  with 
the  current  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Montana  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Conservation  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Montana  State 
study  team.  Since  these  recommenda- 
tions and  the  draft  level  B  plans  for  the 
Flathead  River  basin  were  developed  only 
after  a  planned  basinwlde  public  Involve- 
ment program,  the  new  hydropower  in- 
stallation and  the  potential  reregulating 
pool  should  enjoy  public  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  preliminary  estimates 
on  the  cost-benefit  ratio  are  at  all  relia- 
ble, expansion  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
facilities  would  be  an  investment  with  a 
very  attractive  rate  of  return  for  the 
American  public.  A  feasibility  study  Is 
certainly  warranted,  and  I  ask  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  seeing  that  the 
legislation  is  passed. 
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POSITIVE      ACTION,      NOT     PHONY 
VOTES.  ON  THE  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  AMMERMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  AMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  distressed  to  learn  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  turn  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  adjourn  this  House  February 
17  into  a  "symbolic"  vote  on  the  recent 
pay  hikes  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  high  Federal  officials. 

I  do  not  think  this  House  is  well 
served  when  routine  procedural  votes 
are  later  given  important  substantive 
meanings.  To  me.  a  vote  to  adjourn  is 
a  vote  to  adjourn  and  I  explained  this  to 
my  constituents  in  a  recent  column  for 
the  newspapers  in  the  23d  district. 

Not  long  after  he  became  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  ruefully  of  his 
office's  burdens: 

It  is  easier  to  make  the  speeches  than  to 
make  the  Judgments. 

This  is  just  as  true  for  Members  of 
Congress  as  it  Is  for  members  of  the 
executive  branch. 


A  Congressman  has  to  vote  "yes"  or 
"no"  on  numerous  complicated  issues.  He 
does  not  get  to  vote  "maybe"  or  "yes, 
but"  or  "no,  with  some  reservations." 
The  electronic  voting  machine  records 
only  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

It  has  been  reported  that  I  voted  in 
favor  of  adjourning  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  That  is  correct — it  is  matter  of 
public  record. 

What  is  absolutely  false  is  the  con- 
tention that  this  was  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  congressional  pay  raise. 

There  was  no  House  vote  on  the  sal- 
ary package.  Unlike  the  Senate — which 
voted  in  favor  of  the  raises,  inciden- 
tally— the  House  rules  greatly  limit  the 
Members'  freedom  of  action  on  the  floor. 
And  the  parliamentary  situation  was 
such  that  no  vote  on  the  pay  raise  was 
possible  in  the  House. 

Had  there  been  such  a  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  increases.  In 
the  opinion  of  most  observers,  a  majority 
of  the  House  would  have  done  likewise. 
But  there  was  no  vote. 

Some  Members,  including  most  of 
those  on  the  minority  side  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  this  a  partisan  issue,  tried 
to  turn  the  routine  vote  on  adjourning 
for  the  weekend  into  a  symbolic  vote  on 
the  pay  raise  issue. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  public 
office.  I  have  taken  the  position  that  I 
am  not  going  to  play  games  with  my 
votes.  I  did  not  cast  phony  "symbolic" 
votes  in  Harrisburg  and  I  am  not  going 
to  do  that  now  that  I  am  in  Washington. 

To  me  a  vote  to  adjourn  is  a  vote  to 
adjourn — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less. 

As  I  read  the  angry  letters  about  the 
pay  raise  that  I  have  received  in  my  of- 
fice, it  Is  obvious  to  me  that  I  could  have 
saved  myself  some  aggravation  by  vot- 
ing against  adjournment.  But  I  do  not 
think  I  was  sent  to  Washington  to  play 
silly  games. 

There  was  not  going  to  be  a  vote  on 
the  pay  raise.  I  knew  it  and  so  did  those 
Members  who  voted  against  adjourn- 
ment. The  proof  of  the  matter  is  thar, 
minutes  after  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion was  voted  down  the  House  did  ad- 
journ— by  unanimous  consent. 

I  am  still  waiting  to  see  stories  in  the 
press  complaining  about  those  Members 
who  voted  against  adjournment  but  then 
agreed  to  the  unanimous  consent  motion. 

Rather  than  casting  phony  votes,  I 
have  been  trying  to  take  positive  action 
on  the  pay  raise  issue  and  related 
matters. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  2.500  top  Federal  offi- 
cials who  benefited  from  the  recent  pay 
hike  from  receiving  an  additional  cost- 
of-hving  increase  this  fall. 

Members  of  Congress  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  received  a  raise.  All  the 
top  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  Vice  President  on  down  were 
Included  in  the  same  package.  Since 
their  salaries  are  reviewed  by  a  special 
presidential  commission  every  4  years,  I 
think  it  is  highly  improper  for  them  to 
receive  annual  cost-of-living  increases, 
too. 

Second,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  I  worked  on 
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the  legislation  to  establish  a  new  ethics 
code  for  the  House  which  was  over- 
whelmingly adopted  last  week. 

The  code  sharply  limits  the  outside 
earnings  of  representatives,  bans  unoffi- 
cial office  accounts — the  so-called  slush 
funds — and  restricts  congressional  free 
mailing  privileges  during  campaigns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  positive  ac- 
tions are  worth  a  thousand  symbolic 
votes. 
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IS  WARNKE  SOFT  OR  JUST 
FLEXIBLE? 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  6,  1977,  the  Sunday  Star  ran 
a  lead  editorial  entitled:  "Moonshine  on 
Mr.  Warnke."  This  editorial  was  a  shal- 
low analysis  of  a  letter  Congressman 
Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia  had  signed 
citing  some  reasons  for  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke.  The  editorial 
really  did  not  answer  the  main  criticisms 
directed  at  Mr.  Warnke.  Congressman 
McDonald  responded  with  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  which  appears  today  in  the 
Washington  Star.  His  letter,  in  my  view, 
answers  the  Star  editorial  in  a  very  ef- 
fective manner.  For  those  who  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  Star  editorial 
of  last  Sunday,  I  commend  his  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Is  Warnke  Soft  or  Just  Flexible? 

Your  editorial  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  head  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  U.S.  negotiator  at  the 
SALT  talks  ("Moonshine  on  Mr.  Warnke." 
March  6)  became  so  involved  in  irrelevancies 
that  you  missed  the  main  arguments  against 
his  confirmation. 

Warnke  certainly  understands  that  his 
long  history  of  opposition  to  American  de- 
fensive weapon  systems  Is  his  Achilles  heel. 
This  explains  why  he  used  the  altered  quota- 
tion In  answer  to  Sen.  Jackson's  questions 
when  he  was  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Warnke  continues  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  advisors  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information,  an  active  lobby 
against  American  defensive  armaments. 

The  point  that  you  missed  concerning 
Warnke's  service  as  an  agent  for  the  pro- 
terrorist  government  of  Algeria  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  of  Interest.  As  I  pointed 
out  last  week  in  my  statement  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

On  March  26,  1975,  Warnke  registered  with 
the  Justice  Department  as  an  agent  of  the 
Algerian  government.  On  Oct.  6,  1976.  Warnke 
appeared  as  a  voluntary  witness  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  op- 
position to  American  commitments  to 
achieve  an  Eg3rptian-Israeli  disengagement 
in  the  Sinai.  As  this  disengagement  was  of 
great  value  to  the  government  of  Egypt,  and 
to  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  more  extreme  elements  In  the  Middle 
East,  Including  the  Algerians.  While  testify- 
ing. Warnke  never  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  paid  agent  of  the  Algerian  government. 
Before  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he 
should  be  fully  questioned  about  this  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest. 

You  also  missed  the  major  point  concern- 
ing Warnke  s  role  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
Case.  Again,  as  my  testimony  reflects,  Warnke 
had  treated  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  con- 


tained highly  classified  and  sensitive  docu- 
ments, as  his  own  property.  By  storing  a  set 
at  the  Rand  Corporation  be  was  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Theodore  Sorensen  whose 
similar  attitudes  towards  classified  docu- 
ments resulted  in  the  clear  lack  of  confidence 
shown  to  him  by  the  Senate. 

While  Americans  are  divided  on  the  Warnke 
nomination,  our  enemies  are  not.  Warnke  has 
been  strongly  supported  by  Soviet,  East  Eu- 
ropean and  American  communist  party  prop- 
agandist. It  does  not  seem  sensible  to  send 
as  a  negotiator  one  who  Is  so  warmly  re- 
garded by  your  adversary. 

Larrt  p.  McDonald, 
Member  of  Congress. 


WOLVES    CAN    BREATHE    EASIER— 
FOR  NOW 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1977,  edition  of 
the  Kansas  City  Times  contained  an  edi- 
torial which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues,  since  it  relates  directly  to 
the  provisions  of.  and  the  need  for,  my 
bill  H.R.  2884.  This  bill  would  extend  the 
"reprieve"  which  the  recent  court  deci- 
sion has  given  the  wolf  in  Alaska,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
give  it  their  support. 

The  article  follows: 

Wolves  Can  Breathe  Easier 

The  Alaskan  wolf  has  won  a  reprieve,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  federal  court.  This  may 
not  save  the  sp>ecies  from  eventual  extinction, 
but  it  surely  buys  the  time  that  is  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  work 
out  a  co-ordinated  wildlife  policy  on  federal 
lands.  This  has  not  been  done  In  the  past. 

The  issue  was  joined  when  the  state  of 
Alaska  refused  to  delay  Its  projected  wolf 
kill,  which  was  designed  to  bring  the  wolves 
and  the  magnificent  caribou,  the  Alaskan 
reindeer.  Into  balance.  Conservationists  have 
never  believed  the  wolf  v/as  to  blame.  The 
once-vast  herds  of  caribou  were  thinned 
dangerously  by  the  irrational  hunting  laws 
that  prevailed. 

Under  extreme  pressure,  Alaska  has  lim- 
ited the  caribou  harvest  this  year  to  3,000 
to  permit  the  diminishing  herd  to  recover 
from  past  excesses.  Previously  there  had  been 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reindeer  that 
could  be  bagged  each  year,  nor  on  the  age  or 
the  .sex  of  the  animals  that  were  claimed.  The 
indiscriminate  hunting  continued  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  with  no  closed  seasons. 

It  is  little  wonder  the  herd  was  decimated, 
but  instead  of  naming  man  as  the  culprit, 
which  he  obviously  was.  Alaskan  officials 
found  it  more  convenient  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  wolf. 

This  Irrational  policy  has  enraged  conser- 
vationists In  the  48  contiguous  states.  Per- 
haps the  most  outspoken  of  the  opponents 
has  been  Dr.  John  Orandy.  the  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife. 
That  group,  along  with  other  leading  out- 
door organizations,  took  the  matter  to  court. 

Among  his  many  strong  and  telling  com- 
ments, these  two  statements  by  Dr.  Grandy 
emphasize  the  views  of  the  opposition:  "The 
v/olf  is  being  used  as  a  scapegoat  to  pay  for 
the  state's  (Alaska)  failure  to  practice  eco- 
logically sound  wildlife  management  In  the 
past."  And  "we  believe  this  is  outrageous 
treatment  of  public  wildlife  on  public  lands." 

Certainly  the  final  decision  on  the  fate  of 
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the  wolves  should  be  made  by 
people,  not  the  Alaskans  acting 
The  federal  court  order  meani    . 
ment  of  the  Interior,  representl:  ig 
win  now  be  able  to  study  the  i  re 
fully  and  come  up  with  a  balanced 
tical  solution.  The  Defenders  of 
the  other  organizations  that 
tiffs,  are  prepared,  on  behalf  o' 
to  settle  for  nothing  less. 


;he  American 

3n  their  own. 

the  Depart- 

_  the  public, 

problem  care- 

and  prac- 

Wildlife.  and 

Jollied  as  plaln- 

the  nation. 
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REPRESEf  TATIVES 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  held  its  Ai  nual  Mid- 
Winter  Conference  in  Washii  igton,  D  C 
T^^^^^^^  20-23.  1977.  The  Honorable 
wuiiam  J.  Rogers  of  Kennebink  Maine 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  serves  as  the 
National  Commander  of  this  great  or- 
gamzation.  Over  the  years  Commander 
Rogers  has  held  several  offl:es  within 
the  American  Legion  at  th  >  national 
state  and  local  levels.  In  Augi  st,  1976  at 
the  National  Convention  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Seattle.  Washi]igton,  BUI 
Rogers  was  elected  National  Commander. 
In  addition  to  his  work  on  bel  lalf  of  the 
veterans  of  this  country,  he  a  so  has  an 
intense  interest  in  the  welfsre  of  the 
entire  youth  and  adult  popilation  of 
Maine  and  in  this  respect  is  i  ivolved  in 
numerous  civic  affairs  in  Maine.  The 
State  of  Maine  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Bill  Rogers. 

On  February  22.  1977  Ommander 
Rogers,  accompanied  by  othe-  national 
officers  and  the  Washington  legislative 
staff  of  the  American  Legion,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  his  fellou  Legion- 
naires, appeared  before  the  K  ouse  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  p  esent  the 
legislative  recommendations  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  would  lik(  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  statement  of 
Commander  Rogers  which  reflects  the 
concern  that  he  and  his  or(  anization 
have  for  this  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  William  J.  R<  >gers 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  The  American  Legion  is  r  lost  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  given  ne,  as  Its 
National  Commander,  to  present  to  the 
Committee,  matters  relating  to  v(  terans  af- 
fairs, that  we  believe  will  come  ;o  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  during  the  p  esent  ses- 
sion. With  the  Committees  perxiission,  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  matters  of  sul  stance. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL    TEAR  1978 
BroCET 

Prior  to  completing  his  term  of  office. 
President  Ford,  in  accordance  with  existing 
law.  submitted  to  Congress  his  proposed 
Budget  for  PLscal  Year  1978.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing. President  Carter  has  yet  tii  send  to 
Congress  any  Budget  modlficatlois  he  may 
Intend  to  recommend. 

The  American  Legion  Is  in  the  process  of 
studying  the  Budget  proposals  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  Appropriation  requests 
for  Fiscal  Year  1978,  total  $18,414  hllllon.  We 
can  offer  several  observations  at  ;his  point 
and  subject  to  future  Budget  molifications 
suggested  by  the  new  Admlnlst'atii  n 


Employment  levels  for  VA  are  projected  at 
215,732,  an  Increase  over  last  year's  level  of 
3.353,  of  which  3.488  are  for  medical  care. 
We  commend  this  increase  In  the  medical 
care  allocation,  but  we  also  draw  attention  to 
a  projected  decrease  in  employees  totalling 
671  for  Veterans  Services  and  for  Compen- 
sation, Pension  and  Education.  Based  on 
continuing  work  loads,  as  we  understand 
them,  we  question  whether  an  employee  de- 
crease at  this  time  will  continue  to  guarantee 
prompt  and  efficient  service  to  veterans  in 
these  important  areas  of  activity.  Our  initial 
reaction  to  this  proposed  reduction  Is  that 
employee  decreases  be  deferred  pending  ex- 
perience, especially  in  the  education  program 
during  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  projected  increase 
in  the  requested  appropriation  for  medical 
care.  We  are  especially  mindful  of  the  In- 
crease of  $27.6  million  In  construction  funds. 
In  our  Judgment,  It  Is  critical  to  the  future 
of  the  veterans  medical  care  program  that 
the  renovation  and  replacement  of  aging  and 
outdated  facilities,  within  the  VA  system,  go 
forward  steadily.  Construction  funds  for  two 
hospitals  are  included  In  the  new  Budget,  and 
plans  are  underway  for  the  replacement  of 
6  additional  hospitals,  as  well  as  continuing 
Improvements  In  existing  facilities.  We  trust 
that  Congress  will  view  these  plans  favorably. 
They  have  the  full  support  of  The  American 
Legion. 

The  proposed  Budget  Includes  a  number  of 
legislative  proposals  put  forth  by  the  out- 
going Administration.  We  will  comment  on 
three  of  them. 

The  Budget  Includes  again,  a  proposal  for 
the  elimination  with  what  is  termed  "du- 
plicate burial  benefits."  The  use  of  this  ter- 
minology Is  a  distortion.  The  burial  benefits 
provided  for  veterans,  are  a  gratuity,  in- 
tended to  Insure  that  every  veteran  will  be 
buried  with  dignity  and  respect.  This  in  an 
honor  surely  due  to  those  who  have  defended 
the  Nation  in  its  Armed  Forces.  The  Social 
Security  death  benefit,  is  an  earned  benefit, 
paid  for  by  every  citizen  who  pays  Social 
Security  taxes.  It  U  wrong  to  refer  to  these  as 
"duplicate  benefits,"  and  we  hope  that  Con- 
gress wUl  not  look  with  favor  on  a  proposal 
of  this  kind. 

The  outgoing  Administration  also  proposed 
a  return  from  10  to  8  years  In  the  period  of 
eligibUity  for  the  education  program.  The 
10-year  period  was  provided  by  Public  Law 
93-337,  which  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ported. We  see  no  reason  whatever  to  regress 
from  the  present  delimiting  period  for  this 
benefit.  The  10-year  period  now  provided  is 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  eligible  veterans 
should  be  able  to  complete  their  education 
within  that  period  of  time.  We  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  entertain  legislative  pro- 
posals along  these  lines,  and  that  the  new 
Administration  will  not  pursue  such  legisla- 
tive goals. 

The  Budget  also  Includes  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  authorize  an  amount  of  $3,750  mil- 
lion, to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  with  the  States  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  State  veterans'  cemeteries. 
This  is  a  proposal  The  American  Legion  sup- 
ports. The  need  for  veterans'  cemeteries  ex- 
ceeds the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  it  entirely.  So  far.  three  States  have 
commenced  a  program  along  these  lines,  and 
we  hope  other  States  will  follow  suit.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  a  suitable  place  of  honor 
for  the  interment  of  the  Nation's  veterans. 
National  cemeteries,  and  State  veterans- 
cemeteries  can  be  the  focal  point  for  pa- 
triotic commemoration  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  Americans  of  those  who  have 
defended  the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and 
armed  conflict.  This  country  is  built  upon 
the  sacrifices  of  those,  who,  since  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  have  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms,  to  defend  It  against  its 
enemies.  It  Is  important  to  our  heritage  that 


the  commitment  and  the  sacrifices  of  all 
those  who  have  served  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    MEDICAL    CARE 
PROGRAM 

It  is  not  possible  to  submit  to  this  Com- 
mittee, a  statement  of  this  kind,  without 
making  a  special  reference  to  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  program.  The  American  Legion  Is 
pleased  that  the  proposed  Budget  Includes 
necessary  Increases  In  fund  allocations  for 
this  program.  We  continue  to  believe  that 
the  VA  medical  care  program  Is  the  finest 
single  health  care  delivery  system  function- 
ing in  the  world  today.  It  represents  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  that  represents  better  than 
anything  else  could,  the  value  the  American 
people  place  on  the  services  of  those  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  triad  of  treatment,  teaching  and  re- 
search that  comprise  the  principal  elements 
of  the  VA  medical  care  program,  together 
form  a  medical  care  system  that  offers  to 
veterans  the  best  possible  hope  for  health 
care  as  and  when  they  need  it.  The  primary 
responsibility  of  the  VA  system  continues  to 
be  the  care  of  those  who  have  been  Injured 
or  disabled  as  a  result  of  their  service.  Today 
that  responsibility  Is  being  met.  And  its  ad- 
junct Is  first  class  medical  care  for  all  those 
who,  by  reason  of  health  needs,  or  their 
economic  condition,  have  to  look  to  the  VA 
for  assistance. 

We  believe  that  Congress  views  the  Im- 
portance of  this  incomparable  health  care 
program  as  an  irrevocable  commitment  to 
the  nation's  veterans.  Its  maintenance  at 
Its  present  level  of  excellence  requires  con- 
stant attention,  and  provision  of  adequate 
funding.  We  look  to  Congress  to  provide  the 
oversight  and  the  funding,  and  to  this  end 
we  pledge  our  full  support. 

PENSION    REFORM 

With  reference  to  major  legislative  mat- 
ters requiring  attention  within  the  veterans 
benefits  program  during  Fiscal  Year  1978,  we 
believe  the  most  important  is  the  need  for 
a  reform  of  the  veterans  death  and  disability 
pension  program.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  again  point  out  that  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  those 
it  is  designed  to  serve.  These  are  mainly 
those  who  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  illness  of  age, 
and  the  dependent  survivors  of  those  who 
have  died. 

For  several  years  past,  we  have  petitioned 
Congress  for  legislative  reform  of  this  pro- 
gram to  make  It  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
eligible  beneficiaries.  That  reform  has  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  and  I  can  tell  you. 
that  the  greatest  volume  of  correspondence 
received  at  our  Headquarters  is  from  older 
veterans,  and  from  widows  who,  in  increas- 
ing numbers  find  themselves  In  desperate 
financial  need,  with  no  hope  of  relief  from 
any  of  the  Federal  programs  that  are  In- 
tended to  help  them.  Including  the  veterans 
pension  program. 

The  pension  legislation  that  we  are  pro- 
posing again  this  year,  includes  the  follow- 
ing elements  that  would : 

1)  assure  a  level  of  Income  above  the  na- 
tional measure  of  poverty; 

2)  prevent  veterans  and  widows  from 
having  to  turn  to  welfare  agencies  for  fi- 
nancial assistance: 

3)  treat  similarly  circumstanced  pension- 
ers equally; 

4)  provide  the  greatest  pension  for  those 
with  the  greatest  need;  and 

5)  guarantee  regular  Increases  In  pension 
which  fully  account  for  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  expand  on  these  goals  in  this  statement. 
When  this  Committee  Is  ready  to  consider 
the  legislation  we  are  proposing  to  achieve 
the  goals,  we  will  be  prepared  to  support 
them  at  length. 
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The  ultimate  goal,  however,  that  we  ask 
the  Committee  to  keep  before  it,  Ls  that  all 
of  the  nation's  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
ents and  svirvivors  shall  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  finish  their  lives  in  dignity,  and 
reasonable  comfort,  without  having  to  de- 
pend upon  the  mercies  of  the  public  welfare. 
We  believe  this  is  what  the  American  people 
want  for  their  veterans,  and  It  Is  thus  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide  It. 

rlSABILITY      COMPENSATION      AND      DEPENDENCY 
AND    INDEMNrrY    COMPENSATION 

The  continuing  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  look  to  the  needs  of  those  who  have  been 
Injured  and  disabled  in  service,  and  of  the 
survivors  of  those  who  have  died  In,  or  as  a 
result  of  service,  must  constantly  be  kept  In 
view. 

Historically,  Congress  has  been  responsive 
to  these  needs,  and  It  Is  our  sincere  belief 
that  Congress  should  be  commended  for  Its 
concern  for  these  most  deserving  classes  of 
beneficiaries. 

The  94th  Congress  made  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  rates  In  response  to 
inflationary  pressures.  Tlie  point  Is,  however, 
that  those  Inflationary  pressures  continue, 
and  the  disabled  veterans  and  survivors  have 
nowhere  else  to  look  but  to  Congress,  to  pro- 
tect them  economically  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Inflation  that  persists  In  our 
national  eronomy. 

It  is  our  request  that  this  Committee  shall. 
In  due  course,  review  the  compensation  and 
Die  tables.  In  relation  to  the  economic  In- 
dexes, and  propose  necessary  adjustments. 
The  American  Legion  will  support  this  Com- 
mittee effort,  and  we  rely  on  the  full  Con- 
gress to  enact  needed  legislation  when  It  Is 
developed  by  the  Committee. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    INStTRANCE 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  observe 
with  close  attention  the  national  debate  on 
national  health  Insurance.  The  legislative 
vehicle  to  provide  such  Insurance  will  not  be 
the  responsibility  of  this  Committee.  The 
Members,  however,  will  participate  In  the 
Congressional  decisions  on  whether  there 
shall  be  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram, and  what  form  It  will  take. 

We  are  mindful  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion Is  committed  to  a  national  health  In- 
surance program,  and  we  anticipate  that  leg- 
islation to  achieve  It  will  be  proposed  to  this 
Congress,  either  during  the  present  session, 
or  the  next. 

The  basic  decision  as  t.o  whether  the 
American  people  shall  now  have  national 
health  Insurance  Is  not  the  business  of  The 
American  Legion.  The  Impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gram on  the  VA  medical  care  system  for  vet- 
erans. Is  however,  very  much  the  business  cf 
our  organization.  Through  special  commit- 
tees we  have  studied  this  matter  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  It  is  our  conclusion  that 
there  will.  In  fact,  be  a  measurable  effect  by 
national  health  Insurance  on  the  VA  system. 
Our  goal  Is  that  such  effect  shall  not  be  ad- 
verse to  the  best  Interests  of  veterans. 

To  insure  the  achievement  of  this  goal,  we 
shall,  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  submit 
to  Congress,  certain  recomraendaiions.  for 
which  we  solicit  the  supporl;  of  the  Members 
of  this  Committee. 

Briefly.  It  will  be  our  request  that  legisla- 
tion to  effect  national  health  Insurance  shall 
Include  among  Its  basic  provisions: 

1)  recognition  of  the  VA  medical  care  pro- 
gram as  a  Federal  deliverer  of  health  services 
exclusively  for  the  nation's  veterans; 

2)  that  the  VA  system,  as  It  Is  now  consti- 
tuted in  the  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Siirgery,  shall  continue  to  be  so  main- 
tained; and 

3)  that  a  veteran  who  exercises  his  option 
to  seek  needed  medical  care  from  the  VA, 
shall  not  be  required,  on  any  statement  of 
Inability  to  pay,  to  Include  therein,  consid- 
eration of  any  benefits  to  which  he  may  be 
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entitled  under  a  national  health  insurance 
program. 

The  objective  of  these  legislative  requests 
Is  to  insure  that  veteran.s  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  option  to  choose  VA 
medical  care.  In  a  system  that  is  designed  and 
maintained  for  them  and  is  responsive  to 
their  particular  needs. 

We  earnestly  hope  for  the  support  of  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  protective  provisions  in  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program. 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY    SYSTEM 

One  Of  the  significant  Congressional 
achievements  In  the  postwar  period,  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System  within  the  Veterans  Administration. 

This  Is  a  legislative  goal  of  The  American 
Legion  that  has  been  substantially  achieved, 
with  resulting  benefits  to  veterans.  A  great 
proportion  of  veterans  entertain  a  desire  to 
find  their  final  rest  In  a  place  of  honor,  in 
company  with  their  comrades  In  arms.  The 
establLshment  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, and  Its  present  expansion  and  develop- 
ment does  much  to  make  the  fulfillment  of 
this  desire  achievable. 

The  four  new  national  cemeteries  that  aro 
now  being  established,  and  the  additional 
ones  that  are  projected  will  relieve  a  grow- 
ing need.  In  a  nation  that  now  has  nearly  30 
million  veterans,  whose  ages  span  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.  We  recommend  to  Congress, 
consideration  of  an  additional  cemetery,  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  the  Midwest,  possibly  In 
the  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  region.  We  con- 
tinue to  receive  requests  for  consideration 
of  national  cemeteries  through  American  Le- 
gion organizations  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  the  need  for  them  becomes  ap- 
parent, we  shall  submit  further  recommenda- 
tions. 

Additionally,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
statement.  Joint  funding  of  stste  veterans' 
cemeteries  will  help  to  alleviate  the  need 
for  more  cemetery  space  for  the  nation's 
veterans. 

JOBS  FCra  VBTERANS 

It  Is  Important  for  me,  before  concluding 
this  statement,  to  address  the  continuing 
problem  of  Jobs  for  Veterans.  No  returning 
serviceman  Is  truly  rehabilitated  until  he 
has  achieved  a  .satisfactory  position  In  the 
economic  structure  of  the  nation — that  Is, 
until  he  is  gainfully  and  steadily  employed. 

The  unemployment  rate  among  veterans 
continues  to  be  distressingly  high.  In  Janu- 
ary, with  a  national  \inemployment  rate  of 
7.9  percent,  the  rate  was  8.6  percent  for  young 
male  veterans  In  the  20-34  age  group,  which 
Includes  most  of  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era.  In  the  youngest  veterans  group, 
those  between  20-24,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  18.3  percent,  compared  to  12.5  percent 
for  nonveterans  of  the  same  age.  The  dls- 
a^'led  and  black  unemployed  veterans  are 
hardest  hit. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  new  Admin- 
istration has  announced  that  the  plight  of 
these  unemployed  veterans  Is  one  of  Its  high- 
est priorities.  We  await  positive  action  to 
alleviate  their  problem. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  our  Judgment,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  this  point,  has  not 
measured  up  to  Its  responsibilities  with  refer- 
ence to  unemployment  among  veterans.  It  has 
failed  to  Implement  remedial  legislation,  un- 
til prodded  to  do  so  by  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  and  veterans'  organizations.  The 
latest  legislation  Intended  to  help  unem- 
ployed veterans.  Public  Law  94-502.  created 
the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment.  In  view  of 
the  unsatisfactory  record  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  fulfilling  legislative  mandates, 
the  American  Legion  still  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  full  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  with  the  authority  to  effectively  carr>' 
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out  and  coordinate  veterans  employment 
matters,  with  a  Veterans'  Employment  Service 
as  a  separate  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Among  other  objectives  we  seek,  to  Improve 
the  veterans  unemployment  rate.  Is  a  recom- 
mendation that  priority  employment  service 
for  veterans  provided  in  state  employment 
offices,  be  limited  to  wartime  veterans  only. 
This  Is  because  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  specifically  are  having  the  hardest  time 
in  the  job  market. 

Compared  with  earlier  training  programs 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1972,  veterans  have  been  faring 
badly  in  programs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  We 
urge  corrective  legislation  to  provide  that  35 
percent  of  all  new  public  service  Jobs  and 
training  slots  be  filled  by  veterans.  And  since 
efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  to  have  the 
Department  of  Labor  either  define  veterans 
organizations  as  "community  based  organi- 
zations," and,  therefore,  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  CETA  planning  councils,  or  listed 
separately  as  organizations  to  be  Included,  we 
seek  legislation  to  amend  CETA  to  Insure 
that  veteran  organizations  wUl  have  a  voice 
at  the  local  level  on  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  that  are  federally  financed. 

Essentially,  It  must  be  said,  that  positive 
action  is  necessary,  now  from  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  achieve  an  Immed- 
iate impact  on  the  excessively  high  unem- 
ployment rate  among  veterans,  and  particu- 
larly among  Vietnam  era  veterans. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  DECISIONS  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR   OF   VETERANS    AFFAIRS 

Measures  have  been  Introduced  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  Judicial  review  of  the  administrative  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

Except  as  to  suits  arising  from  contracts  of 
government  life  Insurance  and  matters  aris- 
ing under  the  veterans  home  loan  provisions, 
section  211(a)  of  title  38  of  such  code  pro- 
vides that  the  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
on  any  question  of  law  or  fact  under  any 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration providing  benefits  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents  or  survivors  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  no  other  official  or  any 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power 
or  Jurisdiction  to  re\iew  any  such  decision 
by  an  action  in  the  nature  of  mandamus  or 
otherwise. 

Section  (b)  adds  that  the  Administrator 
may  require  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  any  question  of  law  arising  In 
the  admlnistralon  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. 

Judicial  review  of  the  Administrator's  de- 
cisions has  been  the  subject  of  Congressional 
consideration  In  the  past,  and  properly  so.  as 
the  ultimate  decision  Is  a  question  of  policy 
to  be  resolved  by  the  Congress.  The  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  such  legislation  generally 
arise  from  a  feeling  that  a  veteran  or  his 
dependent,  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tive determination,  should  have  avaUable  re- 
course to  Judicial  consideration  of  the  claim. 
The  fact  that  the  Congress  has  consistently 
barred  all  Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Administrator  In  other  than  contract- 
ual matters  since  1924,  demonstrates  Its 
views  that  the  considerations  in  opposition 
thereto,  are  more  compelling.  As  recently  as 
1970.  In  view  of  the  increased  judicial  en- 
croachment upon  the  finality  of  these  deci- 
sions, the  Congress  firmly  and  unequivocally 
reaffirmed  Its  intent  that  the  Administra- 
tor's decisions  be  final  when  It  added  to  sec- 
tion 211  (a)  the  concluding  words  "by  an  ac- 
tion in  the  nature  of  mandamus  or  other- 
wise." 

Based  on  our  many  years  of  presenting  ap- 
pellate issues  to  boards  of  original  Jurlsdlc- 
tion  in  VA  regional  offices,  to  the  Chief  Ben- 
efits Director  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
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for  administrative  review  of 
and  to  the  Board  of  Veterans 
pellate    review,    it    is    the 
American  Legion  that  the  \  _ . 
tratlon  is  guided  by  a  sincere 
the  best  Interest  of  veterans. 

If   The   American   Legion 
that  an  advantage  to  veterans 
flclarles  or  survivors  could  be 

a  Judicial  review  of  the  ..„ 

clslons,  we  would  recommend  or 
legislation. 

But  we  are  not  convinced 
believe  that  there  would  be  any 
tage  to  veterans  or  their  dep- 
vlvors  as  a  class  if  Judicial 
Administrator's  decisions  was 

There  are  a  number  of  other  . 
portance  to  veterans  that  shouli  I 
attention  of  Congress  this  year, 
can   Legion   awaits   opportunltj 
them.  In  this  statement  I  have  ( 
self  to  those  that  are  at  or  nesj- 
our  priority  list  of  goals. 

The   American   Legion   con... 
upon  Congress,  as  It  has  through 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
becomes  aware  of  them.  The 

Congress  and  the  nation's   

throughout  our  history,  and  th< 
ness  of  Congress  has  resulted 
comprehensive  program  of  vet.. 
that  any  nation  has  provided  to 
erans.  For  that  fact  The  Amer 

most  grateful,  and  we  look 

tlnulng  dialogue  with  the  new 
the  interest  of  all  veterans. 

Once  again,  we  thank  the  .... 
committee  for  this  opportunity. 
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LITHUANIA 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BukKE 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday.  March  8.  It77 


REPRESE^  TATIVES 


ev(  T 


Mr.   BURKE   of 
Speaker,  the  State  of 

a  free  republic  by  a  ^ 

Lithuanian  National  Council 
ary  16,  1918.  Until  June  1940 
experienced  privileges  of  an 
nation.  On  that  date,  how 
Viet   Union   subjugated   the 
Lithuania  and  the  sovereign  s 
to  exist. 

Under   Soviet   domination, 
has  been  exposed  to  brutality 
tice:  which  is  manifested  in 
of  the  treaties  signed  by  the 
with  the  Lithuanian  Gover 
years    1920   and    1926.   Fifty 
Lithuania  held  certain  rights; 
were    deeply    cherished.     _ 
rights  fail  to  exist  for  these 
usurpation  of  the  State  of  . 
the  Soviet  Union  should  not  _ 
by  any  of  the  free  nations  of 
On    the    contrary,    in    the 
democracy,  the  Soviet  Union 
condemned  for  the  injustice 
causing  the  Lithuanians. 

Being  a  democratic  nation. 
States  is  able  to  relate  to 
held  by  these  people.  The 
rights,  that  all  free  nations 
too  sacred  to  be  withheld  from 
tions  of  want.  In  order  to 
rights  to  the  people  of 
mandatory  that  the  U.S 
to  the  Belgrade  Conference 
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the  Soviets  acknowledge  "the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  basket  III  provisions  of 
the  final  act  of  the  European  Security 
and  Cooperation  Conference  in  Hel- 
sinki." I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  recognize  this  and  share 
my  concern. 


March  8,  1977 


A  LIST  OF  ISSUES  APPROVED  AT 
MEETING 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 


OF  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  a  list  of  the  is- 
sues the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Small 
Business  Problems  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  approved  at 
the  subcommittee's  organizational  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  March  3. 

CRIME    AND    ITS    IMPACT    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  Nation's 
growing  crime  wave  on  small  business. 
The  growth  in  national  crime  indicators 
becomes  more  dramatic  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  Latest  statistics  show  a  16-per- 
cent increase  in  shoplifting,  an  18 -per- 
cent rise  in  thefts  over  a  $50  value,  a  9- 
percent  rise  in  daylight  robberies. 
Smaller  businesses  now  are  forced  to  op- 
erate in  almost  nightmarish  circum- 
stances. The  subcommittee,  as  a  result, 
will  ask  all  segments  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  to  testify  and  will  also 
call  upon  all  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  the  economic  impact 
of  this  problem  and  to  propose  some 
remedies  to  help  stem  the  tide. 

COMMUNICATIONS    ISSUES    AFFECTING    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  subcommittee  has  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  under  its 
investigative  jurisdiction.  Several  issues 
involving  communications  and  small 
business  have  been  brought  to  the  sub- 
committee's attention.  At  the  organiza- 
tional meeting,  the  members  decided 
that  two  areas  of  inquiry  would  serve  as 
a  beginning  in  this  field.  Other  issues 
will  be  examined  as  they  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee.  The  two 
areas  decided  upon  were: 

The  Effect  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion's Self-Regulation  Code  Upon  Small  In- 
dependent Movie  Producers,  and 

The  Effect  of  Cable  Television  and  Other 
Problems  Upon  the  Nation's  Motion  Picture 
Theaters. 

REGULATORY  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
OWNER-OPERATOR  IN  THE  NATION'S  TRUCK- 
ING   INDUSTRY 

The  subcommittee  agreed  to  complete 
hearings  on  this  subject  begun  in  the 
last  Congress.  Field  hearings  at  as  yet 
undetermined  sites  will  be  held  in  the 
West,  Midwest,  and  South.  Later  this 
week  the  subcommittee  will  release  a 
staff  report  summarizing  the  issues 
raised  during  the  94th  Congress  hearing. 

Due  to  our  investigative  jurisdiction 
over  domestic  transportation,  the  sub- 


committee will  receive  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  response  to  recommen- 
dations outlined  in  last  Congress  report 
on  the  CAB  and  small  business. 

Anyone  interested  in  testifying  on  any 
of  the  areas  outlined  should  contact 
Linda  Parker  at  (202)  225-9368. 

In  addition  to  myself,  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  Representative  Ike 
Skelton,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Nolan,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  Representative  Andy  Ire- 
land, Democrat  of  Florida,  Representa- 
tive Dale  E.  Kildee,  Democrat  of  Michi- 
gan, Representative  James  C.  Corman, 
Democrat  of  California,  Representative 
■William  S.  Broomfield,  Republican  of 
Michigan,  Representative  Millicent 
Fenwick,  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Representative  Dan  Marriott,  Republi- 
can of  Utah. 

Professional  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
are  Stephen  P.  Lynch  at  (202)  225- 
9368— majority,  and  Marvin  W.  Topping 
at  (202)  225-4038— minority. 


AMERICA   HAS    BEEN   BLESSED   BY 
GOD 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ted  Shiflett  of  Rome,  Ga.,  has  written 
a  poem,  "America  Has  Been  Blessed  by 
God,"  in  honor  of  President  Jimmy  Car- 
ter, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"America   Has   Been   Blessed   By    God" 
(By   Ted    Shlflett) 
(Dedicated  In  honor  of  a  fellow  Georgian- 
President  Jimmy  Carter) 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God  with  peace, 
brotherhood  and  tranquillity. 

Like  no  other  nation  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

While  other  nations  have  in  years  past 
crumpled  Into  oblivion;  America  has 
endured! 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

Her  enemies  have  been  many,  but  have  fal- 
len In  defeat. 

Although  she  has  fought  many  wars,  she  has 
been  the  greatest  lover  of  peace  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

America  has   been   blessed   by   God. 

She  has  a  flag  of  red,  white  and  blue. 

The  red  stands  for  her  blood  that  has  flowed 
all  over  the  world  In  the  past  two- 
hundred  years; 

The  white  for  her  righteousness  which  has 
cleansed  all  of  mankind; 

The  blue  for  her  healing  of  the  wounds  of 
war,  slavery,  poverty  and  all  evil. 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

You  can  tell  by  her  mountains,  her  valleys, 
her  woodlands,  her  churches,  her 
farms,  her  freedom,  her  Justice 

Which  has  made  our  land  the  greatest  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known. 

America  has  been  blessed  by  God. 

I'm  glad  I'm  an  American. 


March  8,  1977 


KENNETH  A.  LANE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  place 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane,  hav- 
ing faithfully  served  his  community  in 
the  field  of  education  for  28  years,  re- 
tired from  employment  with  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Education  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1977.  He  completed  a  career 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  handi- 
capped citizens  of  Michigan,  having 
served  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor,  dis- 
trict ofiBcer  supervisor,  and  regional  su- 
pervisor of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Mr.  Lane  and  his  wife,  'Virginia,  have 
three  married  children:  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  They  are  also  proud  of 
their  five  grandchildren.  Ken's  educa- 
tion includes  graduation  from  Flint 
Central  High  School  in  1934,  gradua- 
tion from  Eastern  Michigan  University 
in  1939  with  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree, and  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1948  with  a  master's 
of  art  degree  in  vocational  guidance. 

He  has  participated  in  numerous  in- 
service  workshops  in  the  field  of  reha- 
bilitation, and  lias  attended  many  super- 
visory and  management  seminars.  Ken 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  district 
supervisor  of  the  Flint  office  in  1958  and 
then  was  advanced  to  regional  supervi- 
sor in  1964.  His  regional  responsibilities 
included  supervision  of  eight  district  of- 
fices serving  a  nine-country  geographi- 
cal area. 

Before  joining  the  Flint  oflRce  staff  In 

1949  as  a  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor, Mr.  Lane  was  a  supervisor  of 
training  facilities  for  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Flint  area.  He  spent 
3  years  In  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n,  and  was  an  industrial 
arts  instructor  and  coach  at  Longfellow 
Junior  High  School  in  Flint  for  several 
years. 

Ken  has  also  been  active  in  many 
civic  activities  and  has  served  on  the 
board  of  a  number  of  State  and  local 
organizations.  His  affiliations — frater- 
nal, civic,  and  professional,  have  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Kappa  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity — vice 
president.  1936. 

Eastern  Michigan  University  Men's 
Union — board  of  directors,  1936-39. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America— board  chair- 
man, 1939-43. 

American  Legion,  member,  1945. 

LaSociete  40  &  8  Voiture  1116,  member, 
1947. 

Michigan  Rehabilitation  Association, 
board  of  directors,  first  vice  president, 

1950  to  present  as  a  life  member. 
National    Rehabilitation    Association, 

board  of  directors,  1950  to  present  as  a 
life  member. 

Goodwill  Industries,  board  member, 
1955-64. 

Flint  Council  Social  Agencies,  board 
member,  1958-68. 
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Genesee  County  Cerebral  Palsy  As- 
sociation, board  of  directors,  1961-65. 

Genesee  County  Human  Services 
Council,  board  member,  1971. 

Human  Services  Planning  Council, 
board  member,  1972. 

Manpower  Area  Planning  Council, 
board  member,  1973. 

Recognition  for  his  achievements  was 
accorded  to  him  in  1974.  his  name  and 
achievements  were  recited  in  "Who's  Who 
in  Michigan." 

His  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
athletics  in  high  school  and  college  are 
certainly  not  the  least  of  his  achieve- 
ments. He  was  nominated  and  elected  to 
the  All  Eastern  Michigan  University 
football  team  for  the  1930-40  era,  and 
was  nominated  a  candidate  for  tackle 
position  on  the  Ail-American  Little  Col- 
lege Conference  in  1938. 

Professionally,  he  has  served  as  either 
chainnan  or  cochairman  of  a  number  of 
rehabilitation  projects.  In  1973,  he  was 
cochairman  of  TRIPOD — toward  reha- 
bilitation involvement  by  parents  of  tlie 
deaf — a  five-State  regional  conference 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  named 
Outstanding  State  Employee  in  1957.  He 
received  an  Outstanding  Service  Citation 
from  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  in  1964, 
and  received  a  citation  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  in  1965. 

Ken  Lane  has  faced  numerous  chal- 
lenges in  meeting  the  great  demands  for 
rehabilitation  service  as  both  a  district 
and  regional  supervisor  and  has  per- 
formed them  beyond  expectation. 

It  is  with  pride  that  this  well-deserved 
commemoration  of  Kenneth  Lane's  con- 
tributions to  the  people  of  Michigan  is 
recognized. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENERGY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  ad- 
ministration on  their  proposal  to  reor- 
ganize the  Federal  Government's  energy 
affairs. 

Our  goal  of  energy  independence  de- 
pends on  an  effective  coordination  of  im- 
related,  but  interdependent  energy  func- 
tions of  our  Government.  To  this  end, 
the  President  has  proposed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  be 
consolidated  into  the  Department  of 
Energy.  This  department  also  would  as- 
sume the  energy-related  responsibilities 
from  six  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Second,  the  administration's  plan  pro- 
vides for  an  Improvement  in  the  regula- 
tory machinery  that  has  infuriated  and 
frustrated  many  citizens  in  the  past.  In 
my  own  area  of  southern  California,  the 
independent  refiners  and  producers  have 
bitterly  complained  about  the  regulatory 
powers,   and   regulations   coming   from 
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these  agencies.  "The  legislation  meets 
this  concern  by  establishing  a  board  of 
hearings  and  appeals  within  the  Depart- 
ment which  is  free  from  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy." 

Third,  with  the  ongoing  controversy 
about  accurate  information  on  our 
energy  resources,  the  administration's 
legislation  consolidates  the  major  data 
programs  of  the  various  agencies  into 
an  Energy  Information  Administration 
within  the  new  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
make  the  administration's  proposal  a  top 
priority,  for  the  establishment  of  an  ef- 
fective energy  policy  assumes  a  system  of 
streamlined  administration  for  energy. 


TRANSFER  AMENDMENT— "BRAINS 
VERSUS  BULLETS" 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  preparing  a  transfer 
amendment  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  amendment  would  transfer  $15  bil- 
lion from  the  defense  function  of  the 
1978  budget  resolution  to  programs  that 
create  employment,  revitalize  the  cities, 
build  rural  and  urban  housing,  assist  in 
providing  education  for  the  masses.  In- 
vestigate startup  for  national  health  in- 
surance, and  assist  older  and  retired  citi- 
zens. The  amendment  will  earmark  a  new 
epoch  in  America.  An  epoch  identified 
with  brains  rather  than  bullets;  peace 
as  opposed  to  hostility;  and  trust  con- 
trary to  apprehension. 

Not  since  the  Johnson  administration 
promised  a  "Great  Society  and  victory  in 
Vietnam"  has  the  guns  versus  butter  di- 
lemma so  dominated  the  American 
economy.  As  the  United  States  enters  its 
third  year  of  economic  stagnation,  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  Federal  budget 
has  become  a  battleground.  The  demands 
of  the  poor  and  unemployed  are  pitted 
against  the  "scare"  tactics  of  the  Penta- 
gon in  a  fierce  competition  over  scarce 
Federal  funds. 

But  where  previous  efforts  to  control 
military  spending  have  failed,  a  new 
strategy  is  emerging  which  holds  out 
greater  hope  for  the  future. 

Congress  has  a  new  budget  process 
which  requires  that  spending  priorities 
be  set  early  in  the  year  before  any  money 
is  appropriated.  This  process  can  be  a 
powerful  level  for  whichever  point  of 
view  is  best  organized  to  use  it. 

This  spring  Americans  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  military  spending 
dramatically  and  transfer  the  savings  to 
programs  aimed  at  economic  recovery 
and  meeting  human  needs.  Broad  public 
support  for  the  transfer  resolution  con- 
tained inside  is  essential  for  this  strat- 
egy to  succeed. 

THE   ECONOMIC   KEED   FOR   REDUCED   MILITART 
SPENDING 

The  Pentagon  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  size  of  the  U.S.  military  budget 
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sends  an   important   „. 
leaders  across  the  globe 
be.  But  a  much  larger 
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year  1981.  He  cannot, 
some  tough  choices. 

If  President  Carter  intends 
the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1981 
new  programs  in  the  areas 
health  insurance,  aid  to  the 
others,  then  •  •  • 
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Such  restraint  would  mean  keeping 
military  outlays  to  approximately  $107 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Can  President 
Carter  "hold  the  line"  with  the  Pentagon 
asking  for  between  $115  and  $120  billion? 

If  President  Carter  drops  his  commit- 
ment to  a  balanced  budget,  he  postpones 
some  difficult  choices;  but  he  risks  higher 
inflation  and  damages  his  credibility 
with  important  sections  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

President  Carter's  own  inclinations  are 
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He  said : 

There  will  be  no  programs  Implemented 
under  my  administration  unless  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  cost  ...  is  compatible  with  my 
goal  of  having  a  balanced  budget  before  the 
end  of  that  term. 

President  Carter's  path  through  these 
difficult  choices  will  be  determined,  at 
least  partly,  by  coordinated  pressure 
from  the  American  people.  For  President 
Carter  to  respond  to  a  message  that  most 
Americans  want  a  balanced  budget  and 
needed  expanded  social  services  and  eco- 
nomic recovery,  he  will  have  to  reduce 
military  spending.  He  will  be  encouraged 
to  take  this  difficult  step  by  popular  sup- 
port for  foreign  policy  reforms  which 
allow  reductions  in  the  military  budget, 
as  well  as  by  the  economic  crisis. 

Foreign  policy  reform  and  domestic 
economic  recovery  go  hand  in  hand.  They 
are  the  crucial  components  of  a  new 
definition  of  national  security  which  em- 
phasizes the  internal  strength  of 
American  society  equally  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary power. 

A    NEW    FOREIGN    POLICY    AGENDA 

America  needs  a  new  foreign  policy.  It 
would  be  logical  to  assume  that  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  over  a  decade  of 
improving  relations  with  the  socialist 
countries  would  have  created  agreement 
about  what  that  policy  shoulc  be.  But  it 
has  not.  Instead,  Congress  and  the  media 
are  filled  with  cold-war  style  debates 
which  sound  like  the  1950's. 

The  United  States  is  Increasingly  iso- 
lated in  an  Interdependent  world.  It 
needs  a  foreign  policy  based  on  hard- 
headed  perceptions  of  the  common  in- 
terests which  unite  nations,  the  limits  of 
military  power,  and  the  need  to  cooper- 
ate with  different  political  systems. 

But  which  new  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives should  have  top  priority? 

First.  By  adopting  a  nonintervention- 
ist  foreign  policy,  we  can  demilitarize  our 
relations  with  Asian  countries.  The 
United  States  has  used  military  power  to 
pursue  its  goals  in  Asia  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  American  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  should  have  closed  the 
door  on  an  era  of  iU-fated  Asian  inter- 
ventions. Instead,  the  United  States  is 
maintaining  or  increasing  its  military 
support  for  brutal  dictatorships  in  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia.  Thai- 
land, and  Taiwan  as  if  they  represented 
vital  U.S.  security  interests. 

They  do  not.  Present  military  com- 
mitments to  these  regimes  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  now-abandoned  cold-war 
strategy  to  encircle,  contain  and  roll 
back  Asian  communism.  America  has 
economic  interests  in  the  region,  but 
they  are  not  served  by  propping  up  a 
circle  of  petty  dictators  who  depend  more 


on    outside    assistance    than    internal 
support. 

America's  pledge  to  fight  "no  more  land 
wars  in  Asia"  can  be  fulfilled  finally  by 
the  demobilization  of  most  U.S.  troops 
in  the  area.  Such  a  disengagement 
should  occur  while  fully  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  Japan — the  one  definitive 
U.S.  interest  in  the  area. 

Second.  We  can  end  covert  CIA  inter- 
ference in  the  aflfairs  of  other  coimtries. 
Recent  exposures  of  past  and  present 
CIA  covert  operations  have  made  the 
CIA  the  best  example  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  like  about  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  Americans  simply  do  not 
support  their  Government  interfering  in 
elections,  assassinating  political  leaders 
or  sabotaging  economies  overseas.  The 
disbanding  of  the  CIA's  operations  di- 
vision would  be  like  extending  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  many  nations  hostile  and 
embittered  by  past  covert  intervention. 
Third.  We  can  deny  U.S.  sanction  for 
torture  and  terror  by  strictly  applying 
existing  laws  barring  military  aid  or 
sales  to  countries  violating  fundamental 
human  rights.  In  so  doing,  we  cut  Amer- 
ica free  from  the  "entangling  alliances" 
with  right-wing  dictators  which  have  so 
isolated  the  United  States  in  the  world 
community. 

Fourth.  We  can  improve  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  Rarely  has  there  been  a 
greater  opportunity  to  defuse  the  United 
States-Soviet  arms  race.  The  opportunity 
stems  partly  from  the  obviously  danger- 
ous and  disagreeable  consequences  of 
taking  the  next  step  in  the  escalation. 

The  United  States  is  poised  for  an  in- 
tense and  costly  effort  at  improving  the 
accuracy  and  invulnerability  of  its  mis- 
siles. The  Soviets,  while  still  far  behind, 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

For  the  Soviets,  the  prospect  of  the 
United  States  possessing  an  ability  to 
destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos  is 
extremely  threatening.  Some  U.S.  ex- 
perts believe  that  U.S.  development  of 
these  highly  accurate  missiles  will  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  launch  a  "first 
strike"  during  a  crisis.  The  obvious  solu- 
tion is  not  to  take  the  next  step,  and 
instead  to  begin  amis  reductions. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cruise  missiles.  Their  small 
size  and  ability  to  be  launched  through 
torpedo  tubes  of  submerged  submarines 
make  it  impossible  to  verify  the  number 
of  missiles  in  a  country's  arsenal.  Con- 
sequently, continued  development  of 
them  is  equivalent  to  sabotaging  any  fu- 
ture agreements  which  require  the  veri- 
fication of  the  number  of  nuclear-tipped 
missiles.  Again  the  solution  is  to  wait. 
The  opportunity  is  also  based  on  Pres- 
ident Carter's  statements.  Shortly  after 
the  election,  he  said : 

I  think  we  ought  to  freeze  at  the  present 
level,  the  number  of  missiles,  the  number 
of  warheads,  overall  throw  weights  and 
qualitative  status. 

In  addition,  he  has  commented  favor- 
ably on  recent  Soviet  proposals  for  arms 
reductions  by  saying, 

I  think  they  are  encouraging. 

The  much  publicized  Soviet  "threat" 
in  Europe  also  should  be  scrutinized  for 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  arms.  Conslf" 
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erlng  troop  strength,  tanks  and  aircraft, 
the  U.S./NATO  forces  are  roughly  bal- 
anced with  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  Forces. 
This  "balance"  represents  an  increase  in 
Soviet  strength;  but  the  "balance"  may 
create  a  situation  ripe  with  opportunity 
for  mutual  force  reductions,  hopefully 
including  the  removal  of  the  7,000  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  deployed  through- 
out Europe  by  the  United  States. 

By  canceling  development  of  new, 
destabilizing  weapons  and  by  halting  the 
development  and  production  of  new  nu- 
clear devices,  this  transfer  amendment 
would  communicate  a  policy  of  restraint 
to  the  Soviets.  This  message  should  be 
accompanied  by  vigorous  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity aimed  at  achieving  a  parallel  So- 
viet response.  If  that  is  accomplished, 
we  may  well  have  ended  the  arms  race. 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL,  SENATOR  NUNN 
OF  GEORGIA  OPPOSE  WARNKE 
FOR  ARMS  NEGOTIATOR. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row afternoon  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be 
head  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  chief  SALT  negotiator.  More  than  a 
month  ago  I  was  the  first  witness  to 
testify  against  Mr.  Warnke  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Today  the  anomaly  of  a  man  with  Mr. 
Warnke 's  long -held,  frequently  espoused 
views  in  tart  opposition  over  the  past  8 
years  to  every  single  improvement  in  our 
defense  capability,  serving  as  chief  U.S. 
spokesman  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
has  finally  been  understood  by  the 
American  people  and  by  an  increasing 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  a  real  chance  that  Mr.  Warnke's  use- 
fulness as  a  negotiator  will  be  seriously 
impaired  by  the  size  of  his  opposition  in 
the  Senate,  even  if  he  wins  the  bare 
majority  needed  for  confirmation  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Warnke  in  this  vital  role  even 
in  Georgia.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  hard-hitting  column 
by  John  CrowTi  which  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's Atlanta  Journal,  and  also,  from 
the  same  edition,  a  news  story  from 
Washington  outlining  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Warnke  by  Georgia's  junior  Senator, 
Sam  Nunn. 

The  articles  follow: 

Soviet  Support  for  Warnke 
(By  John  Crown) 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  U.S.  Senate 
Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  controversial 
dual  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  head  the 
disarmament  agency  and  to  be  our  chief 
negotiator  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
celebrated  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT). 

The  amount  of  arm  twisting  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  having  to  do  to  insure  the 
confirmation  of  Warnke  is  giving  rise  to 
speculation  that  the  president  is  about  to 
expend  virtually  all  of  his  blue  chips. 
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But  Warnke's  support  is  not  limited  to 
President  Carter.  He  has  also  won  strong 
support  from  the  Soviet  official  news  agency 
Tass,  from  the  Soviet  official  newspaper 
Izvestia,  and  from  the  Soviet-controlled 
Communist  party  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Daily  World. 

Having  Tass,  Izvestia  and  Daily  World 
strongly  supporting  Warnke's  confirmation  as 
chief  negotiator  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
equivalent  of  General  Motors  strongly  sup- 
porting a  particular  Individual  to  head  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  In  their  negotia- 
tions with  General  Motors.  Except  that  in 
the  case  of  Warnke  the  stakes  are  higher 
Inasmuch  as  they  involve  the  survival  of 
this  nation. 

In  our  local  newspapers  I  have  seen  news 
stories  about  conservatives  mounting  a 
campaign  against  Warnke's  confirmation. 
But  the  news  story  I  have  not  seen  Is  a 
United  Press  International  dispatch  that 
Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  declared  that 
Warnke  "has  shattered  my  confidence"  and 
that  he  would  vote  against  confirmation. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  good  things 
that  can  be  said  about  "Scoop"  Jackson,  but 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  said  In  truth  is  that 
he  is  a  conservative.  He  is  a  political  liberal 
all  the  way.  Here's  what  Sen.  Jackson  had  to 
say: 

"I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  as  our  chief  ne- 
gotiator a  man  who  ha.s  shattered  my  con- 
fidence that  I  know  where  he  stands,  that  I 
know  what  he  believes.  I  do  not  know  where 
Mr.  Warnke  stands.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
believes. 

"And  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  In  the  fu- 
ture to  place  confidence  In  the  explanations 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  when  we 
have  before  us  a  treaty  whose  meaning  de- 
rives as  much  from  the  negotiating  record 
as  from  its  necessarily  Incomplete  and  par- 
tial language." 

Warnke  was  approved  by  the  easy  going 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  his  case.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
too.  Since  that  committee  does  not  have  ju- 
risdiction no  official  vote  wa.s  taken,  but  It 
is  reported  an  unofficial  tally  showed  a  vote 
of  13-to-5  against  confirmation. 

Even  If  the  evidence  against  Warnke's 
marshmallow  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  so  glaring,  there  would  be  justifi- 
cation for  refusing  confirmation  on  the  basis 
of  who  will  lead  his  defense  in  the  Senate. 
None  other  than  lackluster  George  McGov- 
ern,  the  South  Dakota  Inanity.  If  ever  two 
persons  deserved  each  other,  Warnke  and 
McGovern  are  those  persons. 

Rep.  Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia's  Seventh 
District  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
against  Warnke's  nomination.  And  he's  had 
some  cogent  comments  on  the  matter: 

"I  find  It  disturbing  that  Warnke  remains 
a  member  of  such  an  extreme  advocate  of 
disarmament  and  U.S.  abandonment  of  its 
allies  as  the  Center  for  Defense  Information. 
CDI  statements  supporting  disarmament  and 
Its  lobbying  eflforts  here  in  Congress  have 
been  praised  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  throughout  Its  existence.  .  .  . 

"Neither  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
arms  control  proposals  as  ACDA  head  nor 
the  top  negotiating  responsibility  should  be 
entrusted  to  such  a  partisan  advocate  of  vml- 
lateral  disarmament  as  Warnke." 

How  the  Senate  will  vote  on  Wednesday  Is 
debatable.  As  of  this  writing  it  appears  that 
Warnke  may  get  the  votes  for  confirmation. 

If  he  is  confirmed,  any  treaty  he  brings 
to  the  Senate  for  approval  should  be  re- 
garded with  distrust,  apprehension,  and 
grave  concern.  Warnke  is  nothing  more  than 
a  unilateral  disarmament  type,  out  of  touch 
with  reality,  who  would — presumably  un- 
knowingly— dig  the  grave  for  our  burial. 
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Nunn  Opposes  Warnke  at  SALT 
(By  Charles  Hayslett) 

Washington. — In  his  first  major  break 
with  the  Carter  White  House,  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn  has  announced  he  will  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  head  the 
United  State's  delegation  to  the  Strategic 
Arms    Limitations    Talks    (SALT). 

Nunn  warned  in  a  statement  to  the  full 
Senate  that  confirmation  of  Warnke,  a  long- 
time critic  of  many  U.S.  weapons  systems, 
"could  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  say  nothing  of  our  allies,  as  a 
signal  of  U.S.  willingness  to  make  conces- 
sions on  Issues  which  In  fact  we  may  not  be 
prepared  to  make. 

"Mr.  Warnke's  past  positions  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  Soviet  negotiators,"  said 
Nunn.  "and  I  fear  that  an  inherently  diffi- 
cult negotiation  will  become  more  difficult 
by  reason  of  this  appointment." 

Nunn  said  he  would  support  Carter's 
nomination  of  Warnke  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
by  far  the  less  controversial  of  the  two  jobs 
for  which  the  President  nominated  Warnke. 
That  nomination  is  expected  to  clear  the 
Senate  with  ease. 

Despite  published  reports  to  the  contrary, 
Nunn,  Georgia's  Junior  senator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, had  never  before  said  he  would  oppose 
the  Warnke  nomination  as  SALT  negotiator. 
Prior  to  his  Senate  statement  he  had  never 
gone  further  than  to  say  he  had  serious 
questions  about  the  nomination. 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge,  the  state's  senior 
senator,  has  yet  to  take  a  public  position  on 
the  Warnke  nomination,  which  the  Senate 
began  debating  last  week  in  preparation  for 
a  vote  within  a  few  days.  He  was  out  of 
town  Monday  and  unavailable  for  comment. 

Nunn,  meanwhile,  tempered  his  opposi- 
tion to  Warnke  by  saying  he  has  complete 
confidence  that  President  Carter  "will  In- 
volve himself  more  deeply  in  the  SALT 
negotiation  than  any  past  president,  and 
that  he  will  ma.ster  the  complexities  of  arms 
control  with  considerable  expertise. 

"What  is  at  issue  here  Is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  but  the  suitability  of  Mr. 
Warnke  to  negotiate  It,"  he  added. 


HAPPY   BIRTHDAY 


HON.  MARC  L.  MARKS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  are  celebrating  their 
65th  birthday  this  week.  It  was  March  12, 
1912  that  Juliette  Low  gathered  together 
a  few  of  her  friends  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
and  began  what  is  today  an  organization 
of  over  3  million  girls  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  17.  It's  said  that  1  out  of  every  8 
girls  in  that  age  group  is  a  Girl  Scout. 

In  our  own  24th  Congressional  District, 
in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  13.445  Girl 
Scouts  along  with  2,500  adult  volunteers. 
Our  girls  are  in  the  Perm  Lakes  Council 
which  has  a  summer  camp  at  Hawthorne 
Ridge  in  Erie  County.  Last  summer  there 
were  1,973  day  campers.  3.483  troop 
campers,  and  331  resident  campers  who 
took  part. 

Two  girls  from  the  district  have  been 
selected  for  international  scouting  op- 
portunities this  summer.  They  are  Me- 
linda  Coleman  of  Farrell  and  Debbie  Bar- 
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ker  of  Saegertown.  Melinba  will  go  to 
Mexico  and  Debbie  to  Keny  a. 

I  have  always  been  impressed 
Girl  Scouting  program  because 
activities  that  stimulate 
mote  friendships,  develop  skills 
self-confidence.  I  am  alwat^s 
also,  by  their  sales  abilitj 
Scout  cookie  time,  now  undi  ;rway. 
from  those  sales  go  for  cami  ting 

I  commend  the  girls,  theil' 
the    scouting    leaders 
Scouts.  U.S.A.  a  very  "Hapiy 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  NPWAK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsfeNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 
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Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speakir 
tember  11,  labor  organizations 
companies    representing 
color  television  industry 
with  the  U.S.  International 
mission  seeking  relief  from 
increase  in  foreign  color 
have  appeared  in  U.S.  markets 

The  petitioners  are 
position  of  quotas  on  the 
color  TV  sets  for  5  years 

Among  the  points  made 
tioners : 

First.   Imports  have 
share  of  the  U.S.  market 
percent  between  1975  and 
Second.     Almost     90,000 
threatened  by  the  spiralinf 
imports. 

The  International  Trade 
is  expected  to  make  its 
to  the  President  shortly, 
continued  lagging  condition 
mestic  economy  strongly 
an  equitable  decision  would 
vital  need  to  protect  American 

Following  is  an  article  fi 
uary    19,   1977,   editions   of  _. 
Evening  News  which  provides 
tail  on  the  implications  of 
petition  before  the  Intemat 
Commission; 
QuoT.\s  Asked  on  Importing 

Washington,  January  19. — '._ 
Commission  was  urged  Tuesdaj 
New  York  and  other  Interests 
that  President  Carter  Impose 
on  color  television  sets. 

"The  survival  of  the  Amerlcaki 
vision  Industry  Is  In  Jeopardy," 
Abel,  president  of  the  TJnlted 
of  America.  He  said  at  least  Slooo 
portunltles  for  American  work^s 
in   1976  because  of  the  "flood" 
set  Imports. 

Rep.  Stanley  N.  Lundlne  (D., 
noted  In  his  testimony  before 
slon  that  Corning  Glass  Works 
was   among   those  seriously   al. 
Imports.  Corning  produces  glass 
used    In    the    manufacture    of 
tubes. 

Mr.  Lundlne  said  that   10 
U.S.    Imported    240,000   color 
a  year,  about  one-twentieth  of 
market.  Imports  are  expected  to 
than  2  million  sets  this  year, 
of  the  market,  he  added. 
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"It  u  my  Judgment  that  the  facts  of  this 
case  support  a  finding  by  the  commission 
that  the  color-television  Industry  has  been 
seriously  injured  and  that  Import  relief  is 
appropriate,"  the  congressman  testified. 

Allen  W.  Dawson,  executive  vice  president 
of  Corning  Glass,  is  co-chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Color  Tele- 
vision. He  previously  presented  the  industry 
case  at  commission  hearings  in  Chicago. 

Among  the  petitioners  are  Corning  Olass 
and  GTE  Sylvanla  Inc.,  which  recently  closed 
a  color-television  plant  in  Batavia.  Adam 
Zlccardl,  president  of  Local  352,  Batavia,  of 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  is  among  those  present- 
ing the  case  for  Import  quotas  to  the  com- 
mission. 

So  is  W.  P.  Schuster,  vice  president  of 
engineering  for  Sylvanla;  Charles  Plllard, 
formerly  of  Buffalo,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
and  George  Parker,  president  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers  Union,  which  repre- 
sents Corning  Glass  employes. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  economic  consultant  to 
the  petitioners  and  a  former  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  commerce,  told  the  commission 
that  import  quotas,  not  higher  tariffs,  were 
the  only  practical  remedy  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can industry. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  POEM 
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HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  excellent  poem  entitled  "My  Love"  by 
Robert  D.  Launtz  of  James  Creek,  Pa. 
This  poem  reflects  the  thoughts  of  one 
of  my  constituents  regarding  his  love 
for  our  country.  I  am  sure  that  this  work 
also  reflects  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  today.  I  insert  Mr.  Launtz' 
poem  into  the  Record  : 

My  Love 
As  I  think  of  all   the  many  blessings  and 
security   that    I   enjoy,    and   I   never 
walk  a  road  or  climb  a  mountain  nor 
tread  a  valley  that  I  don't  think  of 
America  my  home. 
I  never  see  a  sunrise  or  sunset  or  feel  a  drop 
of  rain  on  my  face  that  I  don't  think 
how  God  blessed  me  to  love  my  coun- 
try. 
And  with  this  special  love  comes  the  Joy  of 
freedom  and  happiness  and  of  liberty, 
to  see  to  feel  and  to  gaze  at  the  mag- 
nificent sight  of  a  thousand  rainbows 
is  truly  the  glorious  feeling  of  freedom. 
With    every    step,    every   breath    and    every 
heartbeat  I  give  thanks  and  say  with 
dignity  and  pride,  America  is  my  home, 
my  land. 
The  waving  grain,  the  rolling  plains  and  the 
lush  green  green  valleys  the  mountain 
tops  are  the  horizons  and  the  America's 
sight  of  grandeur,  a  citadel  of  democ- 
racy, a  land  of  the  free  home  of  the 
brave. 
As  I  close  my  eyes,  bow  my  head  and  In 
silence  I  say  "America"  my  land,  my 
home,   to   all   this,  plus  much   much 
more  deserves  all  my  gratitude  of  love 
and    for    especially    allowing    me    to' 
breathe,  to  walk,  to  stand  to  live  in 
America  my  land,  my  home. 

— Robert  D.  Latjntz. 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  body  recognize  that  every  issue  has 
more  than  one  dimension,  and  we  cer- 
tainly recognize  this  feature  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  nomination  of  Paul 
C.  Warnke  to  be  the  U.S.  chief  arms 
negotiator.  Debate  is  healthy,  should  be 
full,  free,  and  complete,  and  is  not  in- 
tended by  men  of  goodwill  to  injure 
anyone  in  any  way;  rather,  it  is  designed 
to  provide  information  as  to  the  best 
choice  among  the  choices  available. 

A  different  look  at  the  Warnke  con- 
troversy is  taken  by  Columnist  John 
Crown  in  the  March  7  edition  of  the  At- 
lanta Journal,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  com- 
pletes the  picture,  it  is  a  new  dimension. 
This  dimesion  is  worthy  of  our  consid- 
eration, and  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
many  concerned  Americans  including 
my  colleague.  Dr.  Larry  McDonald,  who 
serves  with  me  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  arms  negotiators  take 
tough  stands  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

My  sincere  hope  Is  for  fair  stands  to 
be  taken  which  I  believe  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  not 
to  dismiss  out  of  hand  the  good  inten- 
tioned  efforts  of  altruists — accompanied 
by  hard-headed  logic  and  judgment — 
toward  arms  limitations.  May  all  of  us 
be  catalysts  toward  eradicating  atomic 
weapons  from  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
but  may  v/e  not  be  beguiled  into  doing 
our  share  unilaterally.  I  insert  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress ; 

Soviet  Support  for  Warnke 
(By  John  Crown) 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  controversial 
dual  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  to  head  the 
disarmament  agency  and  to  be  our  chief 
negotiator  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
celebrated  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT) . 

The  amount  of  arm  twisting  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  is  having  to  do  to  insure  the 
confirmation  of  Warnke  is  giving  rise  to 
speculation  that  the  president  is  about  to 
expend  vlrtualy  all  of  his  blue  chips. 

But  Warnke's  support  is  not  limited  to 
President  Carter.  He  has  also  won  strong 
support  from  the  Soviet  official  newspaper 
Izvestia,  and  from  the  Soviet -controlled 
Communist  party  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Dally  World. 

Having  Tass.  Izvestia  and  Daily  World 
strongly  supporting  Warnke's  confirmation 
as  chief  negotiator  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  equivalent  of  General  Motors  strongly 
supporting  a  particular  individual  to  head 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  In  their 
negotiations  with  General  Motors.  Except 
that  In  the  case  of  Warnke  the  stakes  are 
higher  Inasmuch  as  they  involve  the  sur- 
vival of  this   nation. 

In  our  local  newspapers  I  have  seen  news 
stories  about  conservatives  mounting  a 
campaign    against    Warnke's    confirmation. 
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But  the  news  story  I  have  not  seen  is  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch  that  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson,  D-Wash.,  declared  that  Warnke 
"has  shattered  my  confidence"  and  that  he 
(vould  vote  against  confirmation. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  good  things 
that  can  be  said  about  "Scoop"  Jackson,  but 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  said  in  truth  is  that 
he  is  a  conservative.  He  is  a  political  liberal 
all  the  way.  Here's  what  Sen.  Jackson  had 
to  say: 

"I  cannot  vote  to  confirm  as  our  chief 
negotiator  a  man  who  has  shattered  my  con- 
fidence that  I  know  where  he  stands,  that 
I  know  what  he  believes.  I  do  not  know  where 
Mr.  Warnke  stands.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
believes. 

"And  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  in  the 
future  to  place  confidence  in  the  explana- 
tions he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  when 
we  have  before  us  a  treaty  whose  meaning 
derives  as  much  from  the  negotiating  record 
as  from  its  necessarily  Incomplete  and  partial 
language." 

Warnke  was  approved  by  the  easy  going 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction  in  his  case.  He  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
too.  Since  thet  committee  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  no  official  vote  was  taken,  but  it 
Is  reported  an  unofficial  tally  showed  a  vote 
of  13-to-5  against  confirmation. 

Even  if  the  evidence  against  Warnke's 
marshmallow  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  so  glaring,  there  would  be  Justifica- 
tion for  refusing  confirmation  on  the  basis  of 
who  will  lead  his  defense  in  the  Senate.  None 
other  than  lacklvister  George  McGovern,  the 
South  Dakota  inanity.  If  ever  two  persons 
deserved  each  other,  Warnke  and  McGovern 
are  those  persons. 

Rep.  Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia's  Seventh 
District  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  Warnke's  nomination.  And  he's 
had  some  cogent  comments  on  the  matter: 

"I  find  it  disturbing  that  Warnke  remains 
a  member  of  such  an  extreme  advocate  of 
disarmament  and  U.S.  abandonment  of  its 
allies  as  the  Center  for  Defense  Information. 
GDI  statements  supporting  disarmament 
and  its  lobbying  efforts  here  in  Congress 
have  been  praised  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites   throughout  its  existence.  .  . 

"Neither  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
arms  control  proposals  as  ACDA  head  nor 
the  top  negotiating  responsibility  should  be 
entrusted  to  such  a  partisan  advocate  of 
unUateral  disarmament  as  Warnke." 

How  the  Senate  will  vote  on  Wednesday 
is  debatable.  As  of  this  writing  it  appears 
that  Warnke  may  get  the  votes  for  confirma- 
tion. 

If  he  is  confirmed,  any  treaty  he  brings  to 
the  Senate  for  approval  should  be  regarded 
with  distrust,  apprehension,  and  grave  con- 
cern. Warnke  is  nothing  more  than  a  uni- 
lateral disarmament  type,  out  of  touch  with 
reality,  who  would— presumably  unknow- 
ingly—dig the  grave  for  our  burial. 


THREE  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
three  outstanding  young  people,  Kath- 
ryn  Suzanne  Baker  and  Anthony  Erby 
Stamper,  both  of  Long  Beach.  Miss.,  and 
Michael  John  Miezgoda  of  Biloxi,  Miss., 
who  are  here  in  Washington  this  week  to 
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participate    in    the    1977    Presidential 
Classroom  for  Young  Americans. 

I  always  enjoy  discussing  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Federal  Government  with 
the  Presidential  Classroom  students 
and  commend  these  young  Americans  on 
their  interest  and  attitude  toward  our 
Nation's  destiny. 


HISTORY  OF  WARREN  TOWNSHIP 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lent scholarship  at  Warren  Central 
High  School  in  Indianapolis  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  summary  of  the 
excellent  history  of  Warren  Township 
done  by  students  at  Warren  Central. 
Those  principally  responsible  for  this 
good  work  are  Lynn  Baker  and  Courtney 
Campbell,  as  well  as  Herbert  Korra  who 
is  the  faculty's  sponsor. 

Their  work  is  a  source  of  pride  for 
all  Americans ; 

HISTORY  OF  Warren  Township 

(By  Lynn  Baker  and  Courtney  Campbell) 

(Herbert  Korra.  Faculty  Sponsor.  Social 

Studies  Department) 

The  research,  writing  and  final  prepara- 
tion of  The  History  of  Warren  Township  has 
taken  nine  months  of  work. 

An  effort  of  this  type  involves  many  who 
have  given  us  assistance  along  the  way. 

We  hope  that  this  Bicentennial  project 
will  be  both  a  foundation  and  a  stimulus  to 
additional,  varied  research  into  the  history 
of  Warren  Township. 

Art  work:  Steve  Drummond,  cover  design; 
Leonard  Wilcher  and  Carol  Hudson,  illustra- 
tors;  and  Clyde  Foster,  faculty  advisor. 

Printing:  Tom  Applegate,  Annette  Bellows, 
Mike  Bllyeu,  Mark  Blankenship,  Bill  Buck- 
heister,  Cindy  Clark,  Wendell  Craig,  Jim 
Crouch,  Mike  Dalton,  Larry  Daniels,  Roy 
Delk,  Jim  Eggert,  Mike  Elliott,  Russell  En- 
nis,  Pat  Farley,  Steve  Pisse,  Brian  Gloe, 
Frank  Helfrlch,  Brian  Howland,  Rick  Jen- 
kins, John  Jones,  Pat  Kendall,  Ron  Klue, 
Matt  Lane.  Rick  Laughlln.  Mary  Leppert, 
Roy  Lewark,  Paul  Lundberg,  Mike  Mallory, 
Jim  McClaln,  Mike  Ostewlg,  Greg  Pinkman, 
Mike  Rldgeway,  Mark  Shane,  Phil  Thomp- 
son, Rick  Vail,  and  Wayne  White,  faculty 
advisor. 

Pictures:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hudson, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Combs,  Otto  Melr,  Mrs.  Bes- 
sie Fye,  Ed  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EUen- 
berger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Pranke,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Askren. 

Interviews:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellenberger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Rumford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer Askren,  Mrs.  Glenn  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Franke,  Mrs.  Olan  Hudson,  Lucinda 
Scotton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Snider,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Askren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Hunt- 
ington, Mrs.  Elmer  Fye,  Otto  Meir,  Mrs.  Irene 
HiU,  and  William  Gleslng. 

Contributors:  Joe  Ogle,  Warren  Central 
Sophomore;  Mrs.  Nancy  Nixon,  typist;  Myies 
Eley  and  Sandra  Dragoo,  editors;  Librarians 
(Warren  Central  High  School  Media  Center; 
Warren  and  Hilton  U.  Brown  Branches. 
Indianapolis-Marlon  County  Public  Library; 
Indiana  State  Library) . 


History  of  Warren  Township 

a    SUMMARY 

From  the  beginning  'til  the  white  man  came 

"My  name  Is  Mingo  and  I  belong  to  the 

Miami  Tribe."  So  begins  the  History  of  War- 
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ren  Township;  a  history  that  recounts  the 
development  of  a  region  of  central  Indiana 
from  its  physical  molding  in  Its  glacial  past, 
through  its  Indian  and  pioneer  cultures,  to 
its  present  status  as  a  part  of  the  11th  largest 
city  In  the  United  States. 

The  history  relates  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  Warren  area  during  the  last  Ice 
Age  when  the  great  Wisconsin  glacier  de- 
posited rich  fertile  soil  in  the  area.  This 
glacial  movement  accounts  for  the  slight 
hilUness  of  much  of  the  land.  In  its  original 
state,  Warren  Township  had  many  swamps 
and  low  marshes  and  was  thickly  covered 
by  underbrush  and  timber.  The  land  and 
waters  contained  varied  and  plentiful  wild- 
life. 

The  prehistory  (c.  20,000  B.  C.  to  1600 
A.  D.)  of  this  region  Is  divided  into  four 
traditions  of  ancient  Indians  belonging  to 
the  eastern  North  America  group.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Paelo,  the  Archaic,  the  Wood- 
land, and  the  Mlssissippian  are  well  docu- 
mented through  the  respective  remains  of 
their  fluted  projectile  points,  graves,  pot- 
tery, and  towns.  The  historic  Indians  of  the 
Warren  Township  area  were  the  Miami,  Poto- 
watoml,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee.  Also,  the 
Mohicans,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke  of  the 
eastern  tribes  and  the  Kickapoo,  Wla,  Pan- 
kashaw,  and  Hurons  of  the  northern  tribes 
inhabited  the  region. 

With  the  coming  of  the  European  explor- 
ers, numerous  colonial  claimants  contested 
the  ownership  of  the  land  with  each  other 
and  the  Indians.  Finally,  the  region  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Northwest  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Warren  Township  area  was  included 
in  an  1818  land  purchase  from  the  Indians 
and  then  organized  as  part  of  the  state  of 
Indiana.  "After  we  agreed  to  this  treaty  you 
call  New  Purchase,  our  hopes  of  living  In 
those  fine  woodlands  were  lost.  Then  the 
white  settlers  came.  First  the  white  man 
measured  the  land  and  then  he  sold  it," 
Mingo  concluded. 

The  early  settlers 

The  early  development  of  Warren  Town- 
ship was  closely  tied  with  the  growth  of 
Indianapolis.  Organized  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  creation  of  a  new  capital  city  for  Indi- 
ana, Warren  Township  would  serve  the  city 
by  producing  its  food,  lodging  its  visitors 
and  later  residents.  Simultaneously,  the 
Warren  community  would  develop  uniquely, 
progressively  and  Independently  of  the  city. 

After  the  treaty  of  the  "New  Purchase," 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  approved  the 
location  of  the  new  state  capital  In  the  form- 
er Indian  lands.  It  also  created  Marion  Coun- 
ty and  designated  Indianapolis  as  the  coun- 
ty seat.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Marlon  County  Commissioners  on  April  15, 
1822,  the  county  was  divided  into  13  town- 
ships one  of  them  being  Warren.  It  was 
good  policy  at  this  time  to  name  counties 
and  townships  after  Revolutionary  War 
heroes.  Th\is,  Marlon  County  was  named  for 
Francis  Marlon  and  Warren  Township  for 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  The  actual  organization 
of  the  new  township  was  delayed,  due  to  the 
lack  of  population,  until  May  1.  1826. 

According  to  most  information,  Harris  Ty- 
ner,  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  seems  to  be 
the  "first"  settler  of  the  Warren  community 
having  arrived  in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  Joined 
In  the  settlement  of  this  area  by  Henry 
Brady  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth.  Other  set- 
tlers from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  New 
York,  and  Europe  soon  arrived  establishing 
homesteads.  The  main  business  that  origi- 
nated in  the  wilderness  centered  around  tav- 
erns, or  traveler  inns,  for  settlers  on  their 
way  to  Indianapolis. 

In  1824,  the  murder  of  nine  Indians  by  five 
white  men  created  a  wave  of  fear  among  the 
settlers  of  Indian  vengeance  raids.  But,  pio- 
neer Justice  was  swift.  Three  of  the  mur- 
derers were  hanged,  becoming  the  first  white 
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men  In  America  to  have  the  _ 
being  executed  for  killing  an 
remaining  two  murderers,  one 
one  was  pardoned. 
From  a  farm  community  to 
complex 
By  the  1850's  the  pioneers 
the  two  basic  elements  of  j 
sufficiency   and   Isolationism 
come  farmers.  Wood  frame 
log  cabins,  towns  were 
nesses  were  taking  the  odd  Job 
pioneer  enabling  him  to  devoti 
his  farming.  Agriculture  and 
ture  of  farm  Implements  grew 
focus  of  Warren  community  life 

Rapid  developments  in  transj 
in  the  early  prosperity  of  the 
munlty  and   its  subsequent 
to  an  urban  Industrialized  cou  . 

Roads    connected    the    Warrei 
distant  communities.   Brookvill|e 
the  main  thoroughfare   to  Cin 
where  the  major  market  was 
tlonal    (Cumberland)    Road. 
CentervlUe  Road,  brought  trave 
east.  The  Michigan  Road  ( 
nue)  provided  a  link  between  , 
Ohio  River  and  Lake  Michigan 
local,  roadway,  the  German 
Street),  facilitated  travel  from 
portion  of  Warren  Township  to 

By  1855,  three  railroads,  the 
tral.  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Ohio,  crossed  the  township 
dents.  In  the  early  20th  centurV 
urban  lines  provided  the  Warrei 
with  rapid  commuter  service  to 
and  surrounding  cities  and  towni 

During  the  most  trying  times  i. 
trys   history,   citizens   of   Warren 
actively  participated  In  the  strug  ;1 
movements  to  abolish  saloons  anfl 
Interest  of  farmers  were  very 
A  STnall  town — its  past  and 
Cumberland 
Located  In  the  mWeastern  _,. 
ren  Township,  Cumberland   wai 
the    Cumberland    Road.    It    dev 
the  need  for  accommodations  fo 
ing  public  and  the  workers  on 
structlon. 

Tlie  town  was  laid  out  July  7,  1 
Brady  on  Samuel  FuUen's  land. 
Hall  and  several  taverns  provide 
relief  to  the  early  travelers  on 
Road.  By  1884,  the  town  could 
three   physicians,   four  stores.   _ 
a  railway  station,  a  hotel,  two 
shops,  a  grist  mill,  two  saw  ml 
house,    and    three   religious 
Later      the      town      Included 
slaughterhouses,   a   cabinet 
greenhouse. 

Since    the    1830  s,   Cumberlanc 
rlenced  Its  own  unique  growth 
veloped    eastward    Into    adjacent 
County  and  expanded  Its  servlcei 
Uc  and  private,  and  continues  to 
tegral  role  In  the  life  of  residents 
em  part  of  Warren  Township. 
The  community  of 
John   Wilson   and   Joseph 
early  settlers  in  the  area  of    ,.„ 
ship  that  was  to  become  the  tow 
ton.  Jacob  Julian,  a  community 
gether  with  Sylvester  Johnson  , 
portion  of  the  Sandusky  land  th 
farmed  by  John  EUenberger  and 
ture  In  establishing  an  Ideal  cc 
The  town   was  surveyed   In 
named  for  Washington  Irving, 
plan  contained  looped   and  cur 
wandering  in  all  directions.  The 
was  based  on  Hogarth's  graceful 
Irvtngton  was  Intended  to  be  a 
dentlal  suburb.  The  name  itself 
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ture.  The  streets  were  named  after  authors 
and  prominent  local  men.  Clauses  were  in- 
serted In  every  deed  prohibiting  the  estab- 
lishment of  undesirable  enterprises  like  dis- 
tilleries, saloons,  and  slaughterhouses. 

The  location  of  a  college  In  the  town  set  the 
stage  for  the  cultural  atmosphere  that  de- 
veloped rapidly  In  Irvlngton.  In  1875,  North- 
western Christian  University  was  established 
In  the  town.  The  name  was  soon  changed  to 
Butler  University  and  remained  In  the  com- 
munity until  1928  when  It  was  re-located 
north  of  Indianapolis. 

Irvlngton  developed  into  a  fine  residential 
community  noted  for  Its  many  churches  and 
clubs.  A  beautiful  park  was  created  out  of 
the  wooded  farm  area  owned  by  John  EUen- 
berger. The  town  was  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  In  1902. 

People  make  history  and  make  a  community 
live.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  the  people 
of  Irvlngton  had  a  special  way  of  life.  That 
life  can  still  be  seen  In  the  quite  residential 
area  today. 

The  churches:  A  picture  of  the  reli0ous 

community 
From  the  earliest  settling  of  the  Warren 
community,  the  church  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  the  development  of  the  township. 
Warren   churches   and   the   year   of  their 
establishment    Include:    Old   Bethel    United 
Methodist     Church     (1832);     First     Baptist 
Church    of   Cumberland    (1833);    St.   John's 
United  Church  of  Christ  (1855);  Faith  United 
Methodist      Church      (1844);      Cumberland 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1851);  Trinity 
Lutheran    Church    (1874);    Downey    Avenue 
Christian    Church    (1875);    Irvlngton   Meth- 
odist Church    (1878);    First  Baptist  Church 
of  Irvlngton    (1837);    St.   Pauls   Evangelical 
Church   (1891);   Eastminster  United  Presby- 
terian Church  (1891) ;  Irvlngton  Presbyterian 
Church  (1897) ;  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Church     (1909);     St.     Matthew's    Episcopal 
Church     (1913);     Emerson    Avenue    Baptist 
Church    (1921);    Alleyne    Chapel    A.    M.    E. 
(1921);   Irvlngton  Church  of  Christ   (1923); 
Fourth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist    (1922); 
Franklin     Road     Baptist     Church      (1927); 
Abundant   Life  Memorial   Church    (1930s): 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  (1947);  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic   Church    (1947);    Irvlngton   Church 
of  the  Nazarene   (1947);   Eastlawn  Weslevan 
Church    (1949);    Irvlngton   Friends   Meeting 
(1953):    Eastgate   Christian   Church    (1957); 
Seventh   Day  Adventlst   (1957);   St.  Simon's 
Catholic  Church  (1960);  Gethsemane  United 
Presbyterian    Church    (1962);    Warren   Hills 
Christian  Church  (1963). 

The  church  community  has  grown  from  a 
log  cabin  church  amidst  farmland  to  many 
churches  of  different  faiths  amidst  a  growing 
community.  Their  influence  has  aided  in 
developing  the  minds  and  morals  of  Warren 
Township  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  school  system 

As  was  common  among  the  Hoosler  pion- 
eers, the  intellectual  life  of  Warren  Town- 
ship started  very  early.  The  first  .schoolhouse 
in  the  township  was  located  on  the  farm 
owned  by  Andrew  Moorhoiis.  It  was  built  be- 
fore 1827  as  a  settler's  cabin  and  converted 
for  school  purposes.  Henry  Brady  was  the 
first  master  James  O'Brien  and  Elias  H. 
Shlmar  were  early  schoolmasters  at  two  other 
township  schools. 

When  the  responsibility  for  education  was 
passed  down  to  the  township  level  from  the 
state  level  In  1851,  the  Warren  Township 
Trustee  divided  the  township  into  nine 
school  districts.  By  1883.  12  schools  were  in 
operation  teaching  436  children  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  277  pupils. 

District  No.  9,  or  the  Lowell  District,  has 
the  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous school  system  In  the  township.  A 
chronicle  of  this  district's  educational  de- 
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velopment  can  be  fotmd  In  The  History  of 
Loicell  District  Warren  Township  by  Mrs. 
Pearl  Brady. 

The  schoolhouse  In  District  No.  6  had  spe- 
cial prominence  because  of  its  central  loca- 
tion in  the  township  and  Its  use  as  a  civic 
center.  The  school  was  called  "Township 
House"  since  it  was  the  meeting  place  for 
public  gatherings  called  to  discuss  township 
business  and  concerns. 

Secondary  education  In  the  township  was 
accomplished  at  Township  House,  Irvlngton 
High  School,  Butler  Preparatory  School, 
Cumberland  High  School,  and  Shadeland 
High  School  until  1923  when  the  proposal 
for  a  consolidated  central  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  In  Warren  Township  was  ac- 
cepted. In  the  fall  of  1924,  Warren  Central 
High  School  opened  Its  doors.  From  that  time 
the  school  has  been  known  throughout  the 
state  as  an  initiator  of  Ideas.  This  reputa- 
tion was  sustained  and  strengthened  under 
the  progressive  leadership  of  Principal  Cor- 
nelius Eash. 

Parochial  schools  have  also  provided  edu- 
cation for  elementary  pupils  within  Warren 
Township.  German  immigrants  founded  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  township's  parochial 
schools  In  1852,  St.  John's  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran School.  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  School  and 
Trinity  Lutheran  School  are  two  other  pa- 
rochial schools  noted  In  Warren  Township 
history. 

The  murals  of  Indiana 

One  of  the  most  unique  projects  that  was 
initiated  at  Warren  Central  High  School  was 
the  construction  of  a  series  of  23  murals  en- 
titled "History  of  Man  In  Indiana." 

Harold  McDonald,  a  Warren  Central  alum- 
nus, was  the  artist  commissioned  to  do  this 
project  in  1939.  The  murals  depicted:  The 
Prehistoric  Period;  The  Advent  of  Man  Into 
Indiana;  The  Mound  Builders;  The  French 
Explorers  and  the  Indians;  Early  French 
Settlements;  Capture  of  Fort  Sackville  by 
General  Clark;  The  Indiana  Territory;  Indi- 
ana Becomes  a  State;  Capital  Commission 
Chooses  Indianapolis;  Communal  Society  In 
New  Harmony;  Lincoln  In  Indiana;  Deporta- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  Advent  of  Modern 
Travel;  The  First  State  Fair;  The  Civil  War 
Period  (1860-1865);  Cultural  Growth  (1866- 
1889);  Natural  Resources  and  Industry 
(1890-1900);  Early  20th  Century  Transporta- 
tion, Communication,  Education;  World  War 
I  (1917-1918);  Post-War  (1919-1928);  De- 
pression Years  (1929-1940);  World  War  II 
(1941-1946);  Post-War  (1946-1950);  and 
Anxiety. 

The  murals  were  removed  to  prevent  their 
destruction  in  1960  during  the  conversion  of 
the  old  high  school  into  Woodview  Junior 
High  School.  Mr.  McDonald  took  the  artwork 
with  him  and  retained  possession  of  the  pan- 
els for  a  number  of  years.  But,  he  felt  the 
murals  "had  been  unconditionally  rejected 
by  Warren  Township,"  and  he  eventually 
destroyed  them. 

Warren  Central  High  School  now  lacks  this 
unique  artistic  touch.  The  priceless  Indiana 
saga,  once  a  showpiece  in  the  state,  was  for- 
gotten In  the  name  of  progress. 

Famous  people  of  Irvlngton 
Harry  E.  Barnard  (1874-1946)  chemist;  Al- 
len R.  Benton  (1822-19)4)  educator  &  lin- 
guist; Amos  Butler  (1860-1937)  zoologist  & 
ornithologist;  Scot  Butler  (1844-1931)  edu- 
cator; Demarchus  C.  Brown  (1857-1926)  li- 
brarian &  author;  Jessica  C.  (Mrs.  De- 
marchus) Brown  (d.  1941)  lecturer;  Hilton  U. 
Brown  (1859-1958)  newspaper  director; 
Emma  P.  (Mrs.  Henry)  Bruner,  Inventor; 
Henry  L.  Bruner  (1861-1045)  zoologist  & 
author;  Grace  J.  Clark  (1865-1938)  news- 
paperwoman &  author;  Effie  L.  Cunningham, 
editor;  Jacob  D.  Forrest  (186fr-1930)  corpora- 
tion manager;  William  Forsyth  (1854-1935) 
artist;  Ray  C.  Frlesner  (1894-1952)  botanist; 
Winnfred   E.   Garrison    (1874-1969)    author, 
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poet,  educator  &  sculptor;  Katherine  M. 
Graydon  (1858-1934)  educator;  Helene  Hlb- 
ben  (1882-1968)  sculptress,  dancing  &  kin- 
dergarten director;  Paxton  Hibben  (1880- 
1928)  Journalist  &  lawyer;  Thomas  C.  Howe 
(1867-1934)  educator;  Will  D.  Howe  (1873- 
1946)  author,  educator  &  editor;  George  W. 
Julian  (1817-1899)  lawyer,  author  &  Con- 
gressman; Maude  L.  Rumpler  (d.  1967)  club 
woman;  Clifton  A.  Wheeler  (1883-1953)  art- 
ist; Harvey  W.  Wiley  (1844-1930)  chemist  & 
author;  Martha  Zoercher  (1868-1948)  editor. 


AL     SHANKER     OUTLINES     BANK'S 
FAILURE  TO  RESPOND 


HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  in  the  form  of  a  paid  advertise- 
ment by  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers,  appear- 
ing in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
outlines  the  resistance  and  irresponsible 
attitude  on  behalf  of  the  banks  regard- 
ing New  York  City's  fiscal  crisis.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  im- 
portant side  of  the  crisis  which  describes 
the  hostage  status  the  banks  propose  to 
impose  on  the  city : 

Risking  Default  to  Seize  Power — Bio  Banks 

Want  20- Year  Control  of  City 

(By  Albert  Shanker) 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  appeared  that 
New  York  City  had  at  long  last  solved  its 
most  serious  problems  and  would  soon  be 
entering  a  new  and  better  period.  The  City 
had  prepared  a  financial  plan  for  1977-78 
which  balanced  the  budget  without  addi- 
tional layoffs  or  reductions  in  city  services. 
Also,  large  amounts  of  new  money  began  to 
flow  to  the  City  from  federal  legislation  en- 
acted last  year.  The  employee  pension  funds 
and  the  banks  were  expected  to  agree  to 
stretch  out  the  repayment  of  principal  on 
their  investments,  thus  giving  the  City  more 
time.  But  most  Important  was  President 
Carter's  statement  that  bankruptcy  was  not 
an  option  for  New  York  City.  As  soon  as  the 
President  issued  his  statement,  the  price  of 
MAC  bonds  shot  up;  obviously,  his  assur- 
ances created  a  market  for  them  all  across 
the  country. 

But  that  optimistic  period  did  not  last 
long.  The  State  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that 
the  state  had  no  constitutional  right  to  en- 
act the  moratorium  on  the  repayment  of 
City  bonds  and  that  the  repayment  of  about 
$1  billion  would  have  to  take  place  soon. 
Even  with  this  big  problem  before  it,  the 
City  and  the  municipal  unions  proposed  plans 
to  take  the  City  out  of  the  new  crisis,  plans 
that  would  meet  the  $1  billloft  repayment 
and  enable  the  City  to  live  under  a  balanced 
budget  next  year. 

But  all  these  plans  were  shot  down  by  the 
clearinghouse  banks. 

The  banks  said  they  would  not  cooperate 
in  relieving  the  City  of  its  Immediate  prob- 
lems unless  the  long-range  problems  were 
solved  now.  Specifically,  the  banks  noted  that 
by  June  1978  the  City  had  to  find  a  way  of 
getting  back  into  the  money  market,  selling 
its  own  bonds — and  they  demanded  that  the 
City  agree  now  to  a  program  for  doing  that. 
The  banks  gave  the  City  a  set  of  demands, 
10  pages  of  them. 

As  part  of  their  price  for  helping  the  City 
avert  disaster,  the  banks  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "New  York  State  Local  Finance 
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Commission"  which  would  "monitor  and 
control  the  budgeting  and  financing  of  New 
York  City  and  its  covered  agencies."  While 
the  banks  proposed  the  Commission  for  New 
York  City,  they  expressed  the  hope  that 
".  .  .  the  Commission  would  In  time  moni- 
tor and  control  the  budgeting  and  financing 
of  all  subdivisions  within  the  State  although 
not  necessarily  with  the  same  blunt  restric- 
tions." Thus,  the  proposal  for  the  City  Is 
clearly  a  first  step  toward  similar  bank  con- 
trol of  all  governments  in  New  York  State. 

Another  demand  was  that  "the  City  would 
be  prohibited  from  adopting  Increases  of 
more  than  5%  in  Its  appropriations  over  that 
appropriated  for  the  previotis  fiscal 
year  .  .  ."  These  controls,  the  banks  said, 
must  last  over  the  full  period  of  the  new 
City  bonds — 20  years,  or  more.  This  means 
a  20-year  loss  of  self  government  for  the  City 
imposed  at  the  very  moment  when  it  has 
balanced  Its  budget  and  put  Its  house  In 
order.  The  limit  of  5%  increases  In  the 
budget  would  be  disastrous.  Assuming  that 
Infiatlon  pushes  the  cost  of  living  up  by  7% 
a  year  over  the  next  20  years  and  the  budget 
can  only  be  increased  5%  each  year,  the 
banks  are  asking  that  20  years  from  now 
New  York  City  have  40%  fewer  policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  health  services,  museums, 
colleges,  universities.  In  other  words,  the 
City  will  be  cut  to  about  half  of  Its  present 
services  over  the  next  20  years! 

By  making  these  most  uiu-easonable  de- 
mands, the  banks  have  once  again  under- 
mined the  ability  of  the  City  to  find  inves- 
tors and  have  brought  the  City  to  the  brink 
of  default.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  this  is 
their  last  opportunity  to  gain  long-term 
control  over  City  government,  because  if  the 
City  gets  past  this  crunch.  It  will  never  again 
be  in  such  a  vulnerable  position.  In  the  con- 
tinuing talks,  some  of  the  banks'  demands 
outlined  above  may  change.  But  Just  before 
the  weekend,  news  accounts  described  the 
banks'  position  as  having  "stiffened." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  City 
of  New  York  must  live  within  its  means.  It 
must  have  balanced  budgets.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  unions  and  city  employee  pension 
funds  have  a  much  greater  interest  than 
the  banks.  At  present  the  banks  own  $1.4 
billion  of  City  and  MAC  securities,  while 
the  retirement  systems  hold  $2.2  billion.  By 
June  30,  1978  the  banks  will  still  hold  the 
same  $1.4  billion  (they  have  put  in  no  new 
money  since  September  1975),  but  the  em- 
ployee retirement  systems,  by  investing  the 
funds  agreed  upon  In  December  1975,  will 
hold  $3.8  billion. 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  balanced  budget.  And 
there  must  be  fiscal  responsibility.  But  this 
need  not  and  should  not  be  accomplished  by 
a  board  which  goes  far  beyond  monitoring 
whether  the  overall  budget  is  balanced  and 
instead  controls  the  Hems  within  that  budg- 
et. Or  by  a  board  which  reduces  the  budget 
to  the  point  where  civilized  life  becomes  im- 
possible in  the  City. 

If  the  banks  want  to  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  City  will  live  within  its  means, 
they  can  have  such  assurances.  But  If  they 
want  to  occupy  City  government  as  a  for- 
eign power  for  20  years  or  more,  the  answer 
must  be  no.  That  the  banks  seek  such  con- 
trol ts  indicated,  too,  by  their  outspoken 
opposition  to  any  labor  representation  on 
whatever  mechanism  ultimately  monitors 
the  City's  finances.  They  have  said  that  such 
representation — by  the  union  pension  funds, 
who  are  in  fact  the  City's  real  bankers — 
would  "compromise"  the  "necessary  inde- 
pendence" of  such  a  board.  What  the  banks 
want  are  "people  of  stature  with  a  reputa- 
tion to  protect  who  will  Inspire  confidence 
in  investors" — in  other  words,  bankers. 

At  this  point  it  is  irresponsible  for  the 
banks  to  allow  New  York  City  to  go  into  de- 
fault over  an  Issue  which  is  in  the  future. 
After  all,  there  is  an  Emergency  Financial 
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Control  Board  in  existence  now.  It  will  re- 
main m  existence  for  16  months  more.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  to  argue  about  what 
mechanism  should  replace  It  after  it  goes 
out  of  business.  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose 
in  figuring  out  how  to  repay  the  $1  billion 
in  moratorium  money. 

If  the  City  does  go  down  In  the  days  ahead, 
it  Is  Important  that  the  people  of  New  York 
know  why:  because  the  banks  refused  to  do 
their  part  to  solve  the  immediate  problem 
unless  they  got  what  they  wanted  In  terms 
of  control  of  the  City  for  the  next  20  years. 


THE   THREAT  OF   SKYROCKETING 
POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
population,  which  now  stands  at  4  billion 
and  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
35  years,  is  the  source  of  many  of  the 
world's  most  pressing  problems — pollu- 
tion, illiterary,  unemployment,  disease, 
hunger,  starvation,  and  the  depletion  of 
the  world's  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
sources. In  approaching  these  problems. 
Congress  should  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  stabilizing  population 
growth. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  thoughtful  and  provocative 
editorial  in  Parents  magazine  by  Lester 
R.  Brown,  president  of  WorldWatch  In- 
stitute and  the  author  of  "In  the  Human 
Interest"  and  coa-jthor  of  '"By  Bread 
Alone,"  in  which  Mr.  Brown  discusses 
various  programs  and  policies  govern- 
ments have  initiated  to  encourage  fam- 
ilies to  have  fewer  children.  The  editorial 
follows : 

The  Threat  of  Skyrocketing  Population 
Growth 

new  ways  to  limit  population  growth 

everywhere  in  the  world 

(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 

The  frightful  consequences  of  world  over- 
population are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  people.  At  the  present  rate  of  Increase, 
world  population  (now  at  4  billion  people) 
will  double  in  about  35  years.  In  the  poorest 
countries,  more  and  more  children  will  die 
of  starvation.  Parents'  hopes  for  their  chil- 
dren will  be  frustrated  by  overcrowding,  in- 
flation and  unemployment. 

In  some  countries  the  flgures  herald  cer- 
tain despair  for  the  future.  In  Mexico,  for 
example,  population  is  projected  to  double 
before  the  end  of  this  century.  How  the  Mexi- 
cans, already  suffering  from  too  many  people 
and  too  few  Jobs,  can  possibly  provide  hous- 
ing, education,  work  and  adequate  nourish- 
ment for  twice  as  many  people,  is  not  clear. 
Millions  have  already  Illegally  crossed  the 
border  into  the  United  States  in  search  of 
jobs. 

Overpopulation  Is  commonplace  In  some 
parts  of  the  world  and  worsening.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  the  population 
of  the  entire  world  was  only  about  250  mil- 
lion, and  it  took  1,600  years  (to  about  the 
time  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock)  for  population  to  double,  reaching  500 
million.  The  next  doubling  took  an  eighth 
of  that  time,  only  200  years,  and  within  the 
following  150  years,  world  population  almost 
tripled. 
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We  have  reached,  and  In 
reached,  the  limits  of  growth 
sustain.  Pollution  worsens, 
collapse  from  overfishing 
the  cutting  of  wood  exceeds 
tlve  capacity. 

Some  governments  such 
sense  that  more  people  are 
nutrition  and  illnesses  relat^ 
all  deaths  in  the  world  are 
children  under  the  age  of    , 
the  poorest   families  in   the 
tries — Haiti,  Ethiopia,  India 
frequent  victims. 

At  the  1974  World 
controversy   raged    over   what 
more — the  pill  or  a  Job   to 
to  have  smaller  families 
villages  of  Nepal  and  the  gras  s 
cal  Africa  would  have  found 
ridiculous.  Of  course,   wome  i 
better    life    and    the    means 
family  planning. 

But  It  is  not  likely  that 
incomes,  and  a  better  standai  d 
come  rapidly  to  the  poor  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  To  provide 
such  a  shift  in  conditions  In 
would  require  massive  aid 
countries — aid    which    those 
hard-pressed  now  to  offer. 
Even     so,     population 
slowed — without  big  budgets 
social  programs.   Hope  for 
rests  with  the  young  couples 
The  Chinese  Family  Plannln 
largest  such  program  in  the 
saying,    "Praise    one;    extol 
three;  forbid  four,"  to 
have  fewer  children. 

Where   government 
grams  reach  the  hearts  and 
people,    birthrates    have 
fall.  And  governments  can 
lies  in  subtle  ways.  Changing 
legal  regulations  concerning 
and  use  of  contraceptives, 
policies — these  can  help  to 
phere  that  will  lead    to 
sible  family  planning.  In  all 
tries,  the  prevailing  laws  a_ 
the  products  of  a  bygone  age 
and,  therefore,  rewarded  larg( 
imposed    social    disapproval 
preferred  to  have  fewer  children 
changed  and  now  we  need 

Laws  and  customs  which 
day  life   also  affect  the 
countries  it  was  socially 
en  to  marry  as  early  as  the 
about  when  they  physically 
of  having  children. 

Tax     laws    favoring     large 
nowhere    more    in    evidence 
United    States.    The    standan 
deduction,   Intended   to  help 
expenses  of  raising  children,  1 
each  child,  whether  the  child 
first  or   their   fifth.   These   1. 
copied  throughout  the  world 
legislation  which  Is  helpful  t< 
no    thought  has  been  given 
that    subsidies    to    large 
school    costs,    inflation    and 
unemployment. 

A  number  of  countries  now 
ent  view,  allowing  tax 
those  who  have  a  small  family 

Singapore  allows  tax  breaks 
first   three   chUdren;    the   Ph 
deductions  for  only  four.  In 
government   employees    were 
aged  to  have  larger  families 
of    money,    officials    have 

such  a  program  was  

forts  in  family  planning.  Todal 
ment  subsistence  allowance 
less  after  the  third  chUd. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  one 
that  deserves  far  greater  attention  than 
it  has  previously  received.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  in  this  Nation  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  unemployment  rate 
for  youth  exceeds  15  percent.  For  mi- 
nority youths  this  figure  is  greater  than 
35  percent.  Yet  we  have  not  grappled 
with  specific  programs  designed  to 
bring  about  full  employment  for  the 
youth  of  this  Nation.  We  must  realize 
that  full  employment  among  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  means  full  employment 
in  the  adult  sector  as  well.  High  unem- 
ployment among  youths  only  perpetuates 
high  unemployment,  dehumanizing 
frustration,  and  an  imconscionable 
squandering  of  human  resources  through 
all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

While  several  excellent  pieces  of  legis- 
lation have  been  introduced  in  the  95th 
Congress  to  address  these  specific  prob- 
lems, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  by  Representa- 
tive Melvin  H.  King  of  Suffolk  County. 

Mr.  King  has  introduced  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  full  employment  amongst  the 
youth  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  espe- 
cially timely  because  Massachusetts  has 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  among 
youth  of  any  State  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Today,  hearings  were  initiated  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  con- 
sider Representative  King's  far-reaching 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  submit  Rep- 
resentative King's  legislation  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  it : 

An  Act  To  Provide  Fui,i,  Employment  for 
Youth  in  the  Commonwealth 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  General  Court  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  purpose.  The 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  finds  that  presently,  Massa- 
chusetts has  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
of  any  state  In  the  continental  United  States. 
The  youth  (under  age  25)  are  the  hardest 
hit.  The  official  unemployment  rate  among 
youth  under  25  is  30%  of  the  total  work 
force  unemployment  rate  of  187c.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  require  that  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  commit  Itself  to  full  em- 
ployment for  youth  by  providing  90,000  jobs 
within  the  next  year. 

Section  2.  That  these  Jobs  be  created  in 
'the  main  through  state  promoted  and  fi- 
nanced construction  projects  which  would 
be  socially  useful.  These  would  include  but 
not  exclusively  be  schools,  hospitals,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  day  care  centers,  residential 
housing,  mass  transit,  alternative  energy, 
and  marine  services  and  recycling. 

That  youth  employed  on  these  projects 
would  be  traUied  in  the  highly  skilled  long- 
term  occupations  associated  with  the  con- 
struction and  supply  industries,  thereby 
creating  a  stable  workforce  for  society  as  a 
whole. 


That  Jobs  would  also  be  created  In  pro- 
fessional and  paraprofesslonal  socially  use- 
ful areas  including  but  not  exclusively  teach- 
ers, teacher-aides,  social  workers,  social 
worker  aides,  lab  technicians,  artists,  mu- 
sicians, writers,  etc. 

"Fair  rates  of  compensation"  refers  to 
remuneration  at  wages  reflecting  regional 
levels  of  compensation,  statutory  minimum 
wages,  or  those  wages  established  by  pre- 
vailing collective-bargaining  agreements, 
whichever  is  highest,  and  under  working  con- 
ditions consistent  with  trade  union  or  pre- 
vailing standards,  whichever  is  higher. 

Section  3.  Adequate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  such  Individuals  and  groups  as  may 
face  special  obstacles  in  finding  and  holding 
useful  and  rewarding  employment  and  .shall 
provide  or  have  provided  through  the  co- 
ordination of  existing  programs  special  as- 
sistance including  but  not  limited  to  coun- 
seling, training,  and.  where  necessary,  trans- 
portation and  migration  assistance.  Such  In- 
dividuals and  groups  .shall  Include  those  suf- 
fering from  past  or  present  discrimination  or 
bias  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  race,  color, 
religion,  political  belief  or  national  origin, 
the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped, 
potentially  employable  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  the  inhabitants  of  depressed 
areas,  urban  and  rural,  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  people  unemployed  because  of  the  re- 
location, closing  or  reduced  operations  In  in- 
dustrial or  military  facilities. 

No  person  in  Massachusetts  shall  on  the 
grounds  of  .sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion,  po- 
litical belief,  or  national  origin  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  funded  In  whole  or 
In  part  with  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act. 

Six  months  maternity  leave  with  no  loss  of 
.seniority  will  be  guaranteed  to  women  on 
this  program. 

Section  4.  That  no  more  than  2%  of 
monies  allocated  will  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expense. 

Section  5.  The  state  board  overseeing  the 
implementation  of  the  program  will  repre- 
sent in  composition  the  people  affected  by 
the  program  will  include  representatives  of 
Labor,  Civil  Rights,  Youth  and  Women's  or- 
ganizations, etc.  On  the  local  levels  boards 
win  be  elected  from  the  community  with 
guaranteed  representation  to  the  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  the  community  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  to  which  they  need  the 
program. 

Section  6.  This  program  shall  be  funded 
through  a  combination  of  the  following — a 
raise  In  the  tax  of  the  assets  of  stocks  and 
bonds  over  the  amount  of  $150,000,  a  raise  in 
the  tax  of  property  assets  over  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  a  raise  in  the  tax  of  corporate 
profits  over  the  amount  of  $100,000. 


SCIENCE   TALENT   SEARCH 


HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  GLICJvMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  time  to  time  we  in  Congress  receive 
information  regarding  the  achievement 
of  some  of  our  younger  constituents. 
Often  because  of  their  youth  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  achievement  very 
special  recognition  is  in  order. 

Recently  I  became  aware  of  a  most 
impressive  example  of  academic  achieve- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


March  8,  1977 


The  following  outstanding  high  school 
seniors  from  Kansas'  Fourth  District 
have  won  honors  in  the  science  talent 
search.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  Lori  Kay  Schmidt- 
berger  for  her  project  "Pyramid  Power: 
Secret  of  the  Ages;"  William  Wesley 
Alden  for  his  "Hormone  Receptor  Site 
Interactions  of  Malignant  and  Non- 
Malignant  Tissue  Cultures;"  and  Theo- 
dore John  Vlamis  for  his  work  on  the 
"Effectiveness  of  Experimental  Treat- 
ments in  Inhibiting  and  Reversing  the 
Sickling  of  Erythrocytes  Containing 
Hemoglobin  S." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  TO  MAKE 
THEFT  OF  LICENSED  TWO-WAY 
RADIO  EQUIPMENT  OR  TRAF- 
FICKING IN  STOLEN  EQUIPMENT 
A  FEDERAL  OFFENSE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  two 
bills  that  I  believe  are  overdue  in  the  face 
of  developments  of  the  past  2  years  In 
connection  with  what  has  been  termed 
the  "CB  Explosion."  A  day  hardly  goes 
by  that  virtually  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  does  not  have  at  least  one  item 
about  the  the  theft  of  two-way  radio 
equipment.  For  many  years,  installations 
01  two-way  radios  in  cars,  trucks,  boats, 
and  airplanes  have  been  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  ripoff  artists,  people 
who  grab  these  expensive  pieces  of 
equipment  and  sell  them  to  fences, 
unscrupulous  dealers  and  others  who 
engage  in  the  illegal  trade  of  stolen 
goods.  It  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
nearly  all  of  this  stolen  equipment  has 
been  licensed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

With  the  sudden  national  burst  of 
interest  in  personal  communication,  mil- 
lions of  citizens  band  radios  are  operated 
in  vehicles  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  in  homes 
and  business  places.  Thefts  of  two-way 
radio  equipment  have  become  a  major 
public  and  police  problem.  This  is  an  old 
story  to  amateur  radio  operators  and  to 
the  owners  of  boats  that  are  equipped 
wiih  two-way  radios. 

I  would  hope,  by  the  passage  of  these 
two  bills,  that  thieves  would  be  deterred 
from  stealing  two-way  radio  equipment 
because  this  legislation  would  establish 
such  a  crime  as  a  Federal  offense  and  at 
the  same  time,  establish  heavy  penalties 
for  theft  of  such  equipment  or  receiving 
the  stolen  equipment. 

Also,  this  legislation  would  spur 
citizens  band  operators  who  are  not 
licensed  and  operating  in  violation  of 
Federal  law,  to  obtain  the  required  FCC 
permit  to  operate.  We  know  that  there 
are  .several  million  CB  sets  in  operation 
that  are  not  licensed.  The  electronics 
industry  and  other  sources  indicate  that 
there  are  some  14  million  CB  radios  and 
the  FCC  reports  that  they  have  issued 
only  5  million  permits.  Engraving  the  of- 
ficial call  letters  of  the  licensee  on  or 
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inside  the  cabinet  of  a  two-way  radio, 
while  not  now  required  by  law  or  by  this 
legislation,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
minimizing  the  current  wave  of  thefts 
of  this  kind  of  radio  equipment. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  a  serious  crime 
problem.  And,  we  should  remember  that 
any  of  these  two-way  radios  is  not  only 
an  instrument  of  personal  communica- 
tion but  is  also  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment for  safety  on  land,  in  the  air,  and 
at  sea. 

I  urge  consideration  of  this  legislation 
so  that  theft  or  traffic  in  stolen  two-way 
radio  equipment  will  become  Federal 
offenses,  punishable  by  the  provisions 
laid  out  in  these  bills. 
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ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  RAISE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  increase  in  salary  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  those  in  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment has  resulted  primarily  in  cas- 
tigating the  Congress.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  congressional  salary 
increase  has  been  accomplished — deplor- 
ing the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  bring  to  a  vote 
the  separate  issue  of  the  congression- 
al salary  increase. 

What  has  disturbed  me  and  others  is 
the  general  critici.sm  of  the  Congress  and 
the  impugning  of  our  active  lives,  par- 
ticularly in  behalf  of  our  lawmaking 
duties  and  our  constituent  services. 

A  most  illuminating  article  appeared 
in  the  Tuesday,  March  1,  issue  of  the 
Daily  Courier-News  of  Elgin,  111.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  by  the  columnist 
Richard  Crabb.  Mr.  Crabb's  article, 
based  primarily  on  statements  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Representative  Paul  Simon,  casts  this 
issue  of  the  salary  increase  and  the  on- 
erous duties  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
a  refreshing  and  informative  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  Mr. 
Crabb  s  article  containing  generous 
quotes  from  Congressman  Simon  in  the 
hope  that  my  other  colleagues  as  well 
as  the  general  public  may  benefit: 

There's  Another  Side  to  Congressional 
Payraise  Coin 

(By  Richard  Crabb) 

Let's  have  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  citizens  found 
it  so  hard  to  accept  the  recent  nearly  30  per 
cent  salary  hike  for  congressmen  who  al- 
ready had  incomes  of  $44,000  are  the  re- 
peated Incidents  of  poor  personal  conduct 
by  Individuals  in  Congress. 

The  Fannie  Fox  capers  with  Wilbur  Mills 
and  the  escapades  of  Elizabeth  Ray  with 
former  Rep.  Hays  get  intensive  nationwide, 
even  worldwide,  front  page  news  coverage. 

There  are  two  unfortunate  aftermaths 
of  which  serious  citizens  need  to  be  aware 
and  keep  in  mind. 


The  first  is  that  many  citizens,  perhaps 
even  most  people  to  one  degree  or  another, 
conclude  that  these  Incidents  are  typical 
to  some  extent  of  the  conduct  of  members 
of  Congress  generally. 

An  even  more  unfortunate  reality  of  the 
aftermath  is  that  there  is  no  existing  means 
by  which  citizens  can  be  given  a  reasonable 
view  either  how  hard  the  average  member 
of  Congress  works  or  the  unusual  conditions 
under  which  he  or  she  is  forced  to  work. 

Nor  are  reporters  entirely  derelict  either. 
There  are  many  stories  from  Washington 
about  unusual  service  given  by  members  of 
Congress,  but  these  stories  run  far  back  in 
most  newspapers,  if  at  all,  while  Wilbur 
and  Fannies  continue  to  command  front 
page  space  even  if  they  don't  want  it. 

This  is  Just  a  fact  of  life  In  our  communi- 
cations system. 

Two  stories  out  of  Washington  this  past 
week  Illustrate  this  reality  perfectly. 

U.S.  House  Speaker  O'Neill  was  asked  by  a 
reporter  if  he  was  going  to  refuse  the  pay 
hike  as  some  congressmen  have  announced 
they  would.  The  Speaker  replied  that  he  did 
not  Intend  to  refuse  the  additional  pay. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  congressmen  as 
a  group  are  faced  with  many  unusual  work- 
ing conditions,  some  of  which  Involve  them 
In  heavy  expenses  that  most  families  do  not 
have  to  bear. 

As  an  example  he  pointed  out  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  maintain  two  homes, 
one  in  their  district  and  one  in  Washington. 
Even  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  Congress,  the 
Speaker  pointed  out  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  both  his  homes  paid  for.  The 
additional  pay  would  be  welcome,  he  said. 

Cong.  Paul  Simon,  formerly  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  and  now  representing  a 
southern  Illinois  district  In  Congress,  made 
a  particularly  revealing  announcement  dur- 
ing the  week  that  sheds  much  light  on  the 
difficult  conditions  under  which  a  congress- 
man works. 

Simon  sent  his  news  release  to  the  news 
services  and  to  many  Illinois  newspapers.  It 
didn't  make  many  front  pages  nor  broadcasts, 
but  it  should  have.  It  could  turn  out  to  be 
much  more  important  than  the  annovmce- 
ment  earlier  that  the  Carter  family  would 
serve  nothing  more  than  wine  at  House 
dinners. 

"This  day's  mail  (referring  to  a  day  in  late 
February)  is  like  most  others,"  said  Simon. 
"It  included  nine  invitations  to  receptions 
in  and  around  Washington. 

"And  in  the  same  mail,  I  have  a  letter  from 
a  labor  union  unhappy  because  I  didn't  show 
up  at  their  recent  Washington  reception." 

Simon  went  on  to  explain,  "When  I  first 
came  to  Washington  as  a  House  member,  I 
tried  to  drop  in  briefly  at  quite  a  few  recep- 
tions and  dinners.  But  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  couldn't  afford  the  expenditure  of  time. 
It  was  soon  obvious  to  me  that  while  it  was 
pleasant  visiting,  little  of  a  constructive 
nature  was  being  accomplished. 

The  Illinois  congressman  began  working 
on  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  attending 
receptions. 

"I  started  suggesting  to  people  who  in- 
vit3d  me  to  receptions  that,  rather  than  my 
going  to  their  cocktail  parties,  they  come  by 
my  office  for  a  10-minute  chat  on  whatever 
they  wished  me  to  know. 

Reaching  beyond  his  own  problem,  Cong. 
Simon  added.  "Let  me  add  a  further  word  to 
the  many  organizations  that  hold  receptions 
In  Washington.  My  guess  is  that  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  about  as  I  do  about 
attending  receptions. 

"I  think  they  would  sooner  have  the  orga- 
nizations save  their  money  and  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  their  offices  where  more  sub- 
stantial conversation  can  take  place." 

Simon    then    put    the    case   for    his    non- 
attendance  at  Washington  receptions  bluntly. 
"There  Is  simply  too  much  to  do  in  too 
little    time.    The   conscientious   member   of 
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Congress,  aud  most  are  that 
deal  more  than  40  hours  a 
membars  or  bis  staff. 

'■Ri^ht  now  I  have  a  pile 
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high,  mall  that  my  stalT  has 
and  thinks  I  should  read.  Sbtiuld 
of  that  to  visit  one  or  two 
receptions   going   on    tonight}? 
for  me  at  least.  Is  no." 
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HON.  HENRY  A.  V  AXMAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREi  ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.   Mr. 
cordance  with  the  vigil  ^, 
by  many  of  my  colleagues 
those   denied  emigration 
Russian  Government,  in 
vention  to  the  terms  of  th 
cord,  I  ask  the  Members  tc 
cases  of  Lena  and  Arkady 
Yuli  and  Inna  Kosharovskr' 

Arkady  Rabinov  was  bom 
in  1947.  He  graduated 
grad  Electro-Technical 
munications  with  an  engin 
in  radio  electronics.  He 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1972  _ 
because  of  his  knowledge 
crets."'  Arkady  applied  to 
4   months   after   graduat 
the  reason  given  for  deni^ 
seems  to  lack  credibility, 
tions  were  submitted  in  .. 
1975,  and  all  were  refused, 
years.  Rabinov  and  his  wi 
an  engineer,  were  harasse* 
from  their  jobs,  and  kept  u 
tion  by  the  KGB.  Despite 
put   in   their  way,   the 
carried    on    a   continuous 
granting  of  their  exit  visa^ 
Rented  protests  to  the 
to  President  Podgorny,  to 
and  staged  hunger  strikes 
strations  in  Leningrad  and 
to  the  support  they  have 
English  and  American 
ingrad,   and  supportive  ar 
Washington  Post,  the  Phi 
quirer  and  Toronto  Daily 
in  January  1970,  informed 
that  they  "no  longer  have 
state  secrets."  They  were 
reapply  for  exit  visas,  but 
yet  again,  with  no  reasons  . 

Yuli  Kosharovsky.  a  ra 
and  his  wife  Inna,  a 
plied  for  their  exit  visas 
1971.  and  have  been  unabl< 
ployment  since  that  time 
sent  to  jail  on  six  different 
fabricated  excuses  and  aga 
October  for  participating 
demonstration    protesting 
visa  delays.  He  and  12  othei 
tors  were  sentenced  to  15 
his  wife  have  been  under 
vcillance  for  6  years.  Their 
refused  on  the  grounds  of 
secret  classifications,  but  it 
years  since  he  held  a  job 
secrets — which  are  now 
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rial.  Yuli  and  Inna  are.  therefore,  no 
longer  security  risks. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  over  the  plight 
of  these  two  families,  especially  since  a 
television  prime-time  broadcast  in  Rus- 
sia on  January  22,  1977,  of  a  program 
called  "The  Trader  of  Souls."  People 
wishing  to  leave  Russia,  and  Jewish  ac- 
tivists were  depicted  as  "soldiers  of  Zion- 
ism inside  the  Soviet  Union,"  and  accused 
of  being  part  of  a  Western-based  anti- 
Soviet  conspiracy.  Those  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of 
Russian  Jews  were  shown  as  dupes  of 
Zionist  propaganda  or  as  agents  of  Jew- 
ish finance.  The  program  was  obviously 
intended  to  Incite  the  Russian  popula- 
tion at  large,  and  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  proceedings  against 
Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  leave  Russia,  their 
imprisonment  or  disappearance,  would — 
at  least  within  the  Soviet  Union — be  re- 
garded as  just  punishment  for  their 
transgressions. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  to  join  me  in 
keeping  the  Rabinovs  and  Kosharovskys 
in  the  public  eye,  so  that  their  cause  is 
known,  and  hopefully  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  aware  of  our  deep  concern, 
and  will  permit  them  to  emigrate. 
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PREVENTION  OF  JOB  DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST  PERSONS  AGE  65 
AND  OLDER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  which, 
if  enacted,  will  strengthen  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
by  extending  its  application  to  all  work- 
ers 40  years  of  age  and  older. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  12 
of  the  act  reads : 

The  prohibition  In  the  Act  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  who  are  at  least  forty  years 
of  age  but  less  than  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

My  bill  will  simply  remove  the  upper 
limitation  and  make  it  illegal  to  dis- 
criminate in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
age  against  anyone  over  65  as  well. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  has  helped  this  Nation  make 
great  strides  by  assisting  the  elderly  to 
find  meaningful  and  needed  employ- 
ment. However,  the  present  65-year  up- 
per limitation  n  greatly  hindering  many 
who  seek  jobs.  By  inserting  this  limit, 
Congress  has  in  effect  sanctioned  dis- 
crimination against  senior  citizens.  Each 
day  we  are  forcing  into  retirement  some 
5.000  Americans  who  reach  their  65th 
birthday. 

I  should  note  that  many  of  these  re- 
tirees are  women  who  cannot  start  work 
imtil  after  their  children  are  grown. 
Their  forced  retirement  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment considerable  expense  in  income 
maintenance  programs  sucli  as  food 
stamps  and  social  security. 

I  believe  that  age  alone  is  a  poor  indi- 
cator of  ability  to  perform  well  in  a  job. 
Just  because  a  person  has  reached  the 


age  of  65  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she 
no  longer  has  any  intellectual  ability. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  certainly  ex- 
emplify this.  In  light  of  the  increased 
life  expectancy  and  higher  health  levels 
for  this  older  person,  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatsoever  in  placing  a  capable 
person  into  an  oblivion  of  inactivity. 

Testimony  in  hearings  in  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  repeated- 
ly shown  that  inactivity  is  thi  elderly's 
greatest  enemy.  In  fact,  inactivity  ac- 
tually accelerates  the  aging  process.  By 
forcing  them  into  retirement,  society  in 
effect  bids  the  elderly  farewell,  saying 
that  he  or  she  no  longer  is  of  any  use 
and  thus  has  no  further  reason  for  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  also  the 
loser  when  the  elderly  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  We  are  ignoring  the 
experience,  skills,  and  wisdom  of  those 
who  are  still  very  capable  of  contributing 
and  enriching  all  our  lives. 

The  elderly  have  the  same  rights  as 
all  Americans.  They  desei-ve  freedom  of 
choice,  including  the  following : 

To  retire  in  dignity  or  to  work ; 

To  work  for  pay  or  as  a  volunteer;  and 

To  work  full  time  or  part  time. 

Ability,  not  age,  should  determine 
whether  a  person  is  hired  or  retired. 

I  make  note  that  older  Americans  do 
not  want  any  special  privileges.  They 
only  want  the  right  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  in  the  job  market.  It  is  Congress 
duty  to  assure  hem  that  they  will  have 
this  right  and  that  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  live  as  decent  a  life  as  their 
younger  fellow  Americans. 


TRIBUTE   TO    INTERNATION.AL 
WOMEN'S  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  120th  anniversary  of  the 
march  staged  by  the  women  garment 
textile  workers  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City.  On  that  day  in  1857 
these  courageous,  exploited  women 
maixhed  to  demonstrate  against  their 
impoverished  working  conditions  and  de- 
manded equality  for  all  working  women. 
When  the  women  left  their  poor  neigh- 
borhood and  entered  a  more  wealthy  one. 
the  march  was  violently  dispersed  by  the 
police.  In  1860,  3  years  later,  these 
women  fonned  their  own  union. 

To  commemorate  this  historic  event. 
61  years  later  a  similar  demonstration 
was  organized  to  make  the  same  demands 
as  had  been  leveled  in  1857  for  shorter 
working  hours  and  better  working  con- 
ditions. Added  to  these  demands  were 
those  calling  for  legislation  banning  child 
labor  and  the  right  to  vote  for  women. 
This  time,  the  police  did  not  impede  the 
march's  progress. 

In  1910.  in  Denmark,  an  international 
congress  designated  March  8  as  Inter- 
national Women's  Day  and  recalled  the 
53 -year  struggle  since  that  day  in  New 
York.  It  was  decided  then  that  day  would 
be  set  aside  to  internationally  commemo- 
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rate  women  and  their  fight  for  equality. 
So  let  us  remember  those  women  today 
who  struck  one  of  the  first  blows  for  the 
recognition  of  women's  rights  and  who 
are  receiving  tribute  today  in  nations 
around  the  world. 
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ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  a  problem,  the 
impact  of  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
fully  appreciated. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  passed 
the  Congress  in  1973.  It  was  important 
legislation  which  embodied  principles 
we  cannot  allow  to  be  undermined.  The 
principle  objective  of  this  till  was  to  in- 
sure that  we  would  never  again  unthink- 
ably  cause  th2  extinction  of  unique  plant 
and  animal  life.  That  principle  must  be 
protected.  However,  as  with  so  many 
pieces  of  legislation  which  after  enact- 
ment are  exposed  to  the  real  test  of 
implementation,  certain  problems  arise. 
One  particular  problem  which  has  been 
brought  home  to  me  rather  forcefully, 
is  the  lack  of  any  flexibility  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  There  appears  to  be  no  leeway 
whatsoever  to  allow  valuable  public  proj- 
ects to  go  forward  if  there  is  a  risk  that 
any  endangered  specie  might  be  adverse- 
ly affected. 

The  consequence  of  this  inflexibility 
is  that  multimillion-dollar  projects  are 
forced  into  a  "go  or  no-go"  situation 
without  regard  to  any  other  considera- 
tion. Compounding  tlie  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  law  is  not  only  applied  to 
projects  on  the  drawing  board,  but  also 
to  those  that  are  substantially  underway, 
and  even  those  that  are  virtually  com- 
plete. I  find  the  rigidity  of  that  universal 
application  of  the  law  simply  unreason- 
able. 

Of  course,  the  incident  which  has  trig- 
gered my  concern  was  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  stopped  construction  on  the  Tel- 
lico  Dam  project  in  Tennessee.  Construc- 
tion was  halted  because  a  new  addition 
to  the  endangered  species  list  was  found 
to  be  present  in  the  project  area.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  construction  be- 
gan on  the  Tellico  project  in  1967,  6  years 
before  the  Endangered  Species  Act  be- 
came law,  and  8  years  before  the  species 
in  question  was  designated  as  endan- 
gered. I  draw  your  attention  to  the  lack 
of  flexibility  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
prohibits  this  project  from  going  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  90 
percent  complete,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer has  already  invested  $116  million 
in  the  project. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  my  own 
district  in  Tennessee.  The  Tellico  Dam 
decision,  if  not  reversed,  will  certainly 
bring  to  a  halt,  construction  on  the  Duck 
River  project,  which  is  now  approaching 
40  percent  completion.  To  date,  about 


million  has  been  invested  in  this 
project  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will 
be  a  vital  asset  to  the  entire  area.  The 
project  will  reduce  flooding,  provide  a 
dependable  water  supply,  creato  a  broad 
range  of  new  recreational  opportunities, 
and  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
development  for  the  region. 

Certainly,  conflicts  of  this  type  are  not 
restricted  to  Tennessee.  The  impact  of 
the  Tellico  decision  will  be  felt  all  across 
the  country.  Such  conflicts  place  unnec- 
essary strains  on  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  I  can  not  help  but  think  that 
agitation  to  severely  revise  the  act  will 
become  more  pronounced  as  these  con- 
flicts arise  with  more  frequency.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  we  should  not  allow  this  to 
happen,  but  to  avoid  it,  we  must  find 
some  reasonable  accommodation  as  soon 
as  possible.  Therefore,  I  have  introduced 
a  piece  of  legislation,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, offers  a  reasonable  way  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

The  objective  of  my  legislation  is  to 
try  to  establish  some  rational  guidelines 
within  the  act  which  will  allow  certain 
public  projects  to  continue.  Those  proj- 
ects would  have  to  be  major  public  un- 
dertakings, where  construction  began 
prior  to  any  legal  requirement  to  insure 
the  safety  of  a  specific  endangered  specie. 
However,  projects  to  be  exempt  would  ba 
required  to  assure  that  before  going  for- 
ward every  possible  modification  would 
be  undertaken  to  avoid  damage  to  a  listed 
specie.  Of  course,  under  this  bill  the 
specie  would  remain  on  the  endangered 
list  and  would  thus  be  afforded  all  the 
protection  of  the  current  law  where  the 
specie  existed  outside  of  the  project  area. 

Thus,  the  bill  attempts  to  provide  some 
very  carefully  limited  flexibility  to  the 
act  without  disturbing  the  act's  underly- 
ing principles.  I  do  not  propose  that  this 
is  the  only,  or  even  the  best  alternative, 
but  I  do  suggest  that  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject is  necessary,  and  I  ho:pe  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  act  as  a  vehicle 
around  which  that  debate  might  occur. 


ATTROPRIATE    TECHNOLOGY    PRO- 
GRAMS CONTINUE  TO  EVOLVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BR.WN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  few  years  the  Congress 
has  addresed  the  concept  of  appropriate, 
or  intermediate  technology  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
process  is  continuing  and  the  programs 
only  recently  established  are  beginning 
to  take  shape. 

The  agencies  which  have  explored  or 
funded  appropriate  technology  programs 
include  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Community  Services  Administration, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  The  program 
in  ERDA  is  currently  in  limbo  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
fiscal  year  1977  authorization  bill  for 
ERDA,  and  the  opinion  of  the  admin- 
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istration  that  they  need  this  bill's  lan- 
guage to  carry  out  an  appropriate  tech- 
nology program.  I  am  confident  that  this 
technicality  will  be  resolved  and  the 
small  grants  program  for  appropriate 
technology  will  soon  be  a  part  of  the 
overall  ERDA  energy  program. 

One  of  the  more  thoroughly  considered 
appropriate  technology  programs  is 
funded  by  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  National  Center  for 
Appropriate  Technology  is  now  reality, 
and  it  is  attempting  to  handle  a  meager 
area  of  responsibility  with  a  meager 
amount  of  funds.  The  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  NCAT  v.ere  recently  de- 
scribed in  Science  magazine.  Because 
this  subject  is  relevant  to  so  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  that  this  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
[From  Science,  March  4,  1977 1 

NCAT:  Appropriate  Technology  with  a 

Mission 

(By  Constance  Holden) 

"Appropriate  technology"  could  be  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  hovisehold  term.  The 
proponents  of  small,  environmentally  sound, 
human -centered  technologies  have  found  a 
Bible  of  sorts  in  E.  P.  Schumacher's  book 
Small  Is  Beautiful,  which  has  also  been 
widely  read  by  government  officials  includ- 
ing Jimmy  Carter. 

Now,  appropriate  technology  is  getting  a 
small  but  significant  boost  from  the  federal 
government  which  has  awarded  S3  million 
to  a  new  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  (NCAT),  located  in  Butte,  Mon- 
tana.* Tlie  money  comas  from  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration  (CSA),  the 
agency  that  has  charge  of  some  of  the  left- 
overs of  the  old  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. NCAT  hopes  to  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion clearing-house  for  the  thousands  of 
small  groups  around  the  cou-try  that  are 
experinr.entlng  with  appropriate  technolo- 
gies: what  makes  it  unique,  however,  is  that 
Its  specific  mission  is  to  link  these  efforts 
with  the  needs  of  low-income  people. 

The  people  behind  NCAT,  many  of  whom 
come  from  a  background  of  community  ac- 
tivism, believe  the  time  has  come  to  bring 
appropriate  technology  out  of  the  small,  ex- 
perimental places  where  it  has  been  ir.cxi- 
batlng  for  some  years,  and  apply  it  where 
they  believe  it  Is  most  needed:  in  amelio- 
rating the  food,  housing,  and  energy  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  They  omphaslze  that  what 
they  ere  looking  for  Is  not  the  development 
of  a  "poor  people's  technology."  Rather,  they 
would  like  to  see  low-Income  people  become 
leaders  in  the  adoption  of  technologies  upon 
which  everyone  must  increasingly  rely  in 
the  future. 


•  The  U.S.  government  is  slowly  shifting 
some  priorities  in  this  direction,  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  foreign  aid  area  (where  It  is 
also  referred  to  as  Intermediate  technology). 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
some  years  ago  decided  to  shift  Its  emphasis 
to  rural  development  rather  than  high  tech- 
nology, and  AID  now  has  $20  million  which 
is  being  put  Into  a  semlprlvate  corporation 
called  Appropriate  Technology  International. 
The  purpose  of  this  group,  according  to  Ted 
Owens  at  AID,  will  be  to  beef  up  local  small 
technology  enterprises  wherever  they  can  be 
found.  Another  glimmer  is  to  be  found  at 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  a  810  million  au- 
thorization to  Include  an  office  of  appropriate 
technology  In  its  office  of  energy  conserva- 
tion. Maxine  Savitz,  director  of  this  office, 
says  It  plans  to  io  cooperative  work  with 
the  NCAT.  PlnaUy.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  conducting  a  study  of  appro- 
priate technology. 
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Appropriate    technology 
technology  that  is  small,  eas; 
and  maintain,  cheap,  depend< 
sources,  and  fitted  to  local 
heavy  use  of  renewable 
from  labor  to  garbage,  and 
demands   on  capital  and   on 
environmental  and  energy 

Common    examples    of    suc^i 
are  solar  heat  collectors, 
of  waste  to  produce  methan( 
composing   toilets,   urban   gi 
rooftop   hydroponic   gardens 

But  the  term  is  fast  gaining 
that  go  beyond  development 
tlon  of  techniques  and  hard, 
appropriate    technology    impl 
latlon  of  values  that  emphasl;  e 
political  and  economic  decen 
reduction  of  peoples' 
institutions  over  which   they 
trol.    and    the    development 
enhance    peoples'    relationship 
work,    rather    than    eliminate 
for  individual  creativity 

NCAT  is  engaged  In  a  perilot  s 
It  Involves  mobilizing  the  matt 
and  resource-poor  segment  < 
tlon.    while    at    the    same    tl. 
working  relationships  between 
fessionals  and  residents  of 
ties.  That  means  reorienting 
challenges  that  are  more  social 
nlcal  in  nature.  Scientists,  __ 
of  envisaging  our  future  in 
things    as    orbiting    space    co 
architect  Dennis  Holloway,  ar 
member,  calls  an  extreme 
proprtate  technology. . . .  F 
then  leave"). 

NCAT's  location   in   Butte 
convergence   of  circumstances 
ago  R&D  consultant  Jerry 
now    heads    the    new    Montana 
Magneto-Hydrodynamics  Res 
(MERDI).  wanted  to  broaden 
scop*  to  Include  alternative 
nologies.  He  got  his  senator, 
(Who   was   Senate   majority 
ested  In  the  idea.  He  later 
people  at  CSA,  who  have  been 
into  home  insulation  projects 
pie  since  the  fuel  crisis  of  1971 
CSA   eventually   gave   MERD ; 
grant  to  work  out  the  design  foi 
ate   technology   center.   The   pi 
mlttee  took  over  a  year  to  ge 
final  shape.  There  were  great 
the  definitions  of  "low-income' 
"appropriate  technology"  (for 
this   term   apply   to   solar 

factured  by  Honeywell  _... 

technology  is  appropriate  but  is 
a     large,     high-technology 
concern?).  Some  purists  felt 
center  at   all   went  against   th(    „ 
decentralization.  The  approprli  te 
gists  and  the  community  < 
committee  suffered  from  a 
gap.  according  to  board  chairmaji 
social  worker  Anthony  Magglore 
for    example,    had    to    drop 
Utopian   visions  and  learn 
with   the  rude   and   Intractable 
poverty. 

Finally,  there  was  extensive 
the  center's  relation  to  MERDI- 
planners  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
part  of  MERDI.  as  Plunkett  ha 
because  they  felt  the  lnstitut( 
oriented  to  high  technology  and 
by  all  the  bankers  and  copper 
the  board.  Ultimately  NCAT  w.., 
an  organization  Independent  of 
With  a  contractual  relationship 

The  NCAT  board  will 
members,     including    represent  i 
Community  Action  Programs 
resentatlves  from  all  the  usual 
constituencies,  technical  people 
terlng  of  "establishment"  types. 
It  the  members  appointed  so  far  are  nnv 
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Indication,  the  leadership  is  unlikely  to  be 
co-opted  by  industrial  tycoons.  They  Include 
people  such  as  Sam  Love,  environmentalist 
and  energy  consultant  who  predicted  the 
energy  crunch  long  before  most;  David  Mor- 
ris, codlrector  of  the  Institute  for  Local  Self- 
Rellance  In  Washington,  D.C.;  Helga  Olkow- 
skl  of  Berkeley,  a  pioneer  in  Integrated  (non- 
chemical)  urban  pest  control;  Alfred  Navarro 
of  the  California  farm  cooperative  move- 
ment; and  Holloway,  a  University  of  Minne- 
sota architect  who  is  interested  in  "squatter 
architecture"  and  predicts  that  by  2000,  50 
percent  of  the  world  population  will  be  living 
in  squatter  communities. 

The  $3  million  appropriation  to  CSA.  en- 
gineered by  Mansfield  shortly  before  his  de- 
parture  from  the   Senate,   is  divided   three 
ways.  A  little  over  $1  million   is  for  grants 
ranging  up  to  850,000  from  NCAT  to  CAP's, 
of  which  there  are  over  865,  and  Community 
Development  Corporations.  These  will  chan- 
nel applications  to  NCAT  for  grants  to  In- 
ventors  and   community   projects    (the    im- 
mediate   priorities    are    insulation,    particu- 
larly for  mobile  homes,  and  supplemental  en- 
ergy sources) .  One  million  dollars  is  for  out- 
reach,   education,    training    of    community 
workers  in  the  uses  of  appropriate  technol- 
ogy, a  technical  assistance  hotline  between 
NCAT  and  CAP's,  and  regional  conferences. 
Finally,  there  is  an  8800,000  contract  for  a 
"technical  research  staff"  in  MERDI  that  will 
do  research  and  evaluation  on  small  tech- 
nologies. This  might  involve  comparing  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  solar  collectors,   or   delving 
into    the    cheapest    methods    of    processing 
cellulose  for  building  Insulation.  MERDI.  for 
example,    is    currently    developing    a    home 
furnace  that   is  tiny,   efficient,   and   capable 
of  switching  among  coal,  oil.  and  gas.  MERDI 
will  be  in  the  position  of  supplying  the  qual- 
ity control — everyone  Is  concerned  that  new 
technologies  be  sound  ones  acceptable  to  the 
population  as  a  whole,  and  not  half-baked 
Innovations  that  cast  low-Income  people  as 
guinea  pigs  in  poorly  thought  out  programs. 
NCAT  is   still    at   the   embryo   stage,   and 
there  is  not  too  much  to  be  told  yet  about 
its  mode  of  operation.  It  has  an  executive 
director.  James  Schmidt,  a  former  CAP  di- 
rector, and  is  looking  for  office  space  to  house 
an   eventual   staff  of   around   30.   Outreach 
workers  from  the  center  will  be  planted  in 
CAP  offices  and  regional  CSA  offices  around 
the  country.  The  center  plans  soon  to  shower 
CAP'S,  appropriate  technologists,  and  com- 
munity   groups    with    Its    Request    for   Pro- 
posal, and  the  first  grant  may  be  made  as 
early  as  next  month. 

Aside  from  promoting  appropriate  inven- 
tions. Just  what  sort  of  undertakings  does 
NCAT  hope  to  stimulate?  Perhaps  the  best 
available  example  of  the  combination  of 
community  action,  self-reliance,  and  ap- 
propriate use  of  technology  in  a  poor  com- 
munity is  supplied  by  the  East  llth  Street 
project  in  lower  Manhattan.  East  llth  Street 
was  born  from  a  crisis,  a  not  uncommon 
facilitator  of  new  Ideas. 

According  to  Travis  Price,  who  was  on  the 
NCAT  planning  committee  and  who  has  been 
advising  this  project,  it  all  started  when  a 
dllipldated  building  was  allegedly  burnt  out 
by  the  landlord  who  hoped  to  collect  Insur- 
ance money  on  a  losing  deal.  It  was  a  clas.slc 
ghetto  neighborhood,  populated  mostly  by 
Puerto  Rlcans  whose  average  annual  Income 
was  81,500.  A  group  of  peoole  on  the  block 
got  together  to  buy  the  shell  of  the  building 
before  it  was  demolished  by  the  city.  This 
wa^  3'^  years  ago.  After  a  year  ond  a  hal.<^  of 
trying  to  get  a  mortgage  (the  area  was  "red- 
lined"  and  no  bank  would  give  them  a  loan) 
they  got  8.  loan  frcm  the  city,  and  started  re- 
building the  thing  themselves.  Price  got  in- 
volved somewhere  along  the  way,  ?nd  tried 
to  help  the  group  look  for  ways  to  reduce  fuel 
bills.  They  finally  obtained  money  from  the 
CSA  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Install  a  windmill  and 
sol.ir  collectors  on  the  rcof,  and  to  Insulate 
tne  building.  Now,  .says  Price,  not  only  the 


building  but  the  neighborhood  is  trans- 
formed. It  is  owned  and  maintained  by  its  30 
temnts.  Using  "sweat  equity"— labor  instead 
of  capital — construction  costs  have  been  40 
percent  of  what  they  would  have  been  nor- 
mally. The  flat  plate  solar  collectors  have 
supplied  85  percent  of  hot  water  needs,  and 
the  windmill  supplies  virtually  all  the  com- 
mon electricity  needs  (In  fact,  says  Price 
they  got  Into  a  fight  vrtth  the  power  company 
because  the  windmill  was  feeding  power  bick 
into  the  grid — the  consumers  were  becoming 
producers!  The  dispute  was  eventually  re- 
solved with  the  help  of  lawyer  and  former 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark).  Price 
says  the  project  has  had  side  effects  through- 
out the  community.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
main  "cottage  industry"  was  stripping  caro. 
Now  the  strippers  are  working  to  rehabllit  Ue 
several  other  buildings  on  the  block. 

The  actual  technology  that  has  been  used 
to  trans.'orm  this  particular  neighborhood 
Involves  nothing  novel.  In  fact,  as  Price 
points  out,  "appropriate  technology"  in  this 
case  can  be  as  simple  a  thing  as  using  a 
roller  brush  Instead  of  a  paintbrush.  He 
already  looks  to  future  developments,  such 
as  greenhouses  (even  without  special  heat- 
ing, a  greenhouse  can  prolong  the  growing 
season  by  a  couple  of  months),  hydroponic 
roof  gardening,  aquaculture  (growing  fish  in 
the  basement) ,  and  starting  small  companies 
to  produce  the  relevant  products.  In  the  far 
future,  he  talks  of  such  projects  as  estab- 
lishing cooperative  farming  within  a  50-milc 
range  of  the  city  so  residents  can  bypasi  the 
local  supermarket. 

Appropriate  technology  is  not  going  to  be 
all  that  eisy  ta  sell.  The  country  and  it.s 
scientists  are.  after  all.  still  in  the  grips  of 
the  Idea  that  new,  higher  technologies— 
rather  than  simplification  of  life-styles — are 
what  are  needed  to  solve  our  problems.  And 
there  are  countless  Intltutional  obstacles, 
ranging  from  federal  R&D  funding  priorities 
to  loan  policies  and  building  cedes,  to  the 
wlde-scile  adopti.on  of  small  technologies. 

The  NCAT  Idea  should  get  a  good  boost 
from,  the  Impending  visit  to  these  shores  of 
E.  P.  Schumacher  himself.  Among  other  en- 
gagements, Schumacher  was  scheduled  to 
meet  with  NCAT  people  in  Butte  at  a  gov- 
ernors' conference  to  be  held  in  late  Febru- 
ary: this  month  he  Is  to  lead  a  workshop, 
sponsored  primarily  by  NCAT,  at  George 
Washington  University  in  Washington.  D.C 
No  spokesman,  however  eloquent,  is  goliig 
to  reorient  this  country's  values  to  small  is 
beautiful;  however,  8s  prices  continue  to 
climb  and  resources  diminish,  m're  and  more 
people  will  find  themselves  resorting  to  ap- 
propriate technology,  whether  or  not  they  call 
it  that. — Constance  Holden 
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VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
This  year  the  theme  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test was  "What  America  Means  to  Me." 
Over  500,000  students  from  over  8,000 
secondary  schools  participated  in  this 
year's  30th  annual  contest. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  include  the  text  of  the  winning  speech 
from  my  State  written  by  Paul  Gerard 
Ossowski  of  Kodiak,  Alaska: 

What  America  Means  To  Me 

America  means  opportunity.  That  Is  hov^ 
It  all  began.  The  early  settlers  came  to  the 


new  world  for  opportunity  to  worship  in 
keeping  with  their  consciences  and  to  build 
a  future  on  the  strength  of  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  hard  work. 

The  new  continent  was  bountiful;  land 
was  seemingly  unlimited.  Over  the  years  im- 
migrants poured  in,  bringing  their  individual 
gifts,  their  talents,  and  traditions  to  the  new 
country.  This  is  one  reason  why  America  ap- 
pears to  other  nations  as  a  "melting  pot", 
consisting  of  people  from  every  conceivable 
race  and  national  herlt^age,  Joined  In  the 
common  cause  of  democracy.  Despite  our 
wide  range  of  ethnic  groups,  we  still  main- 
tain a  sense  of  unity.  The  rest  of  the  world 
often  sees  only  our  diversity.  But  we  Amer- 
icans understand  the  mystery  of  our  indivis- 
ible union.  This  bond  serves  us  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 

God  and  man  made  America  what  It  is — 
but  America  has  made  us  what  we  are  today. 
We  are  unique  among  nations  in  that  we 
consist  of  a  multitude  of  races,  traditions, 
religions,  cultures  and  nationalities.  We  have 
a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.  We  have 
fuller  freedom  for  self-government  and 
greater  opportunities  for  self-fulfillment 
than   have  ever  existed  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  our  predeces- 
sors shaped  our  nation,  Americans  In  our 
first  200  years  have  overcome  the  full  spec- 
trum of  adversity— winning  Independence, 
taming  the  wilderness,  and  surmounting  the 
terrible  effects  of  civil  war.  In  the  past  half 
century,  we  Americans  have  beaten  the  Great 
Depression   and   powerful   armed  aggression 
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tive  abilities  and  develop  their  individ- 
ual talents  and  brings  about  awareness 
of  appreciation  for  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward all  peoples  and  cultures,  traditional 
and  emerging.  The  many  benefits  of  mu- 
sic in  our  schools  certainly  makes  the 
program  worthy  of  recognition. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  QUOTAS 


MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  "Music  in  Our 
Schools  Week,"  March  7  through  March 
12,  as  designated  by  the  Music  Educa- 
tors National  Conference.  This  national 
observance  is  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  goals  and  processes  of  music  edu- 
cation in  our  schools. 

This  third  nationwide  observance  of 
"Music  In  Our  Schools  Week""  presents 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  support  to 
all  aspects  of  music  education.  The  Mu- 
sic Educators  National  Conference  has 
proclaimed  "Harmony  in  the  Arts"  as 
the  general  theme  for  1977  as  a  coopera- 
tive effort  with  teachers  and  students 
of  drama,  dance,  graphic  arts,  and 
humanities. 

The  Highlands  High  School  Marching 
Band  of  North  Highlands,  Calif.,  has 
won  many  awards  and  trophies  from 
throughout  California  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  HUl,  chairman  of  the 
school's  music  department.  At  Highlands 
High  School  a  special  tribute  is  being 
planned.  Gerald  Lopes,  president  of  the 
Capitol  District  California  Music  Edu- 
cators, and  a  teacher  at  Highlands  High 
School  where  he  instructs  choral  stu- 
dents and  directs  the  school  orchestra 
has  announced  a  2-day  music  festival  to 
be  held  on  Friday  March  11  and  Satur- 
day March  12.  Over  5,000  music  students 
will  attend  the  music  festival,  appearing 
in  112  different  groups  of  bands,  choirs 
and  orchestras. 

Music  education  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  all  students  to  express  their  crea- 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  potentially  explosive 
issue  confronting  the  American  people 
than  that  of  the  quota  system  or  reverse 
discrimination  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Although  the  subject  is  complex  and 
cannot  be  easily  either  explained  or 
analyzed,  basically  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  this  question :  Is  it  in  the  interest 
of  justice  for  the  Government  to  set 
goals  or  timetables  or  to  otherwise  deal 
with  Americans  along  racial  lines? 

My  own  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  despite  the  benefits  that  might  be 
gained  by  a  group  or  class  by  favorable 
goals  or  timetables  for  hiring  or  educa- 
tion, in  the  long  run  such  programs 
are  inherently  unjust. 

The  Washington  Post,  March  4.  1977, 
contained  an  editorial  "A  Color-Bllnd 
Government"  which  deals  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  and  provides  some 
interesting  questions  as  well.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  editorials  of  the 
Washington  Post,  but  I  must  say  that 
they  are  consistently  well  written.  Clear 
writing  does  not  always  mean  clear 
thinking— but  it  is  a  good  thing  in  it- 
self. I  would  like  to  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  : 

A  Color-Blind  Government? 
It  is  tempting  to  read  far  more  than  is 
actually  there  Into  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision upholding  a  legislative  apportion- 
ment plan  based  on  racial  quotas.  The  temp- 
tation arises  because  the  issue  of  giving 
racial  minorities  a  better  opportunity  in 
society  extends  far  beyond  apportionment 
to  education,  employment,  housing  and 
many  other  areas  government  touches.  In 
legal  terms,  the  means  for  achieving  this' 
opportunity  are  much  alike — whether  you 
call  them  racial  quotas,  race-centered  re- 
medial measures,  or  reverse  discrimina- 
tion— because  they  all  focus  on  race  as  the 
distinction  between  various  groups  of 
citizens. 

Judged  by  the  cases  that  lie  ahead,  the 
apportionment  case  decided  Tuesday  was 
easy.  Yet  the  Justices  split  four  ways  with 
no  one  position  mustering  more  than  four 
votes.  Taken  to  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator, seven  Justices  agreed  that  states 
covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  can  de- 
sign legislative  district  boundaries  along 
racial  lines  in  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  minority  representation  in  the 
state  legislature.  This  case  involved  a  plan 
that  distributed  a  Jewish  area  in  New  York 
among  several  predominantly  black  districts 
so  that  each  district  would  be  65  per  cent 
black,  thus  creating  a  good  chance  for 
electing  a  black  legislator. 

In  one  sense,  the  decision  Is  not  unusually 
Important  since  the  facts  are  peculiar  and 
the  absence  of  a  majority  opinion  reduces 
its  value  as  a  precedent.  But  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that  the  Court  approved,  for  the  first 
time,  the  use  of  a  precise  racial  quota  by  a 
state  government  in  dealing  with  its  citi- 
zens— and  that  is  important.  If  such  quotas 
are  permissible  in  the  crucial  area  of  voting, 
for  instance,  should  they  not  also  be  per- 
missible in  other  fields  such  as  admission 
to  college  or  hiring  for  Jobs?  The  trouble  of 
course — both  constitutionally  and  politi- 
cally— is  that  any  time  someone  is  Included 
in  a  group  because  of  a  racial  quota,  someone 
else  is  excluded  because  of  race.  And  for 
many  who  believe  the  Constitution  requires 
government  to  be  color-blind,  that  is  racial 
discrimination  pure  and  simple. 

There  are  distinctions  between  voting  and 
other  matters  that  may  have  been  critical  to 
the  Court's  handling  of  this  case.  The  first 
is  that  as  long  as  politicians  believe  racial 
groups  vote  in  blocs,  racial  factors  will  be 
considered  (openly  or  secretly)  in  apportion- 
ment decisions:  to  argue  that  those  decisions 
must  be  made  on  racially  neutral  grounds, 
as  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  does  in 
dissent,  is  to  Ignore  reality.  The  second  Is 
that  the  Court  has  held  In  several  prior  cases 
that  states  must  take  race  into  account  in 
apportionment  matters  and,  indeed,  has  re- 
quired that  black  districts  be  created  in  some 
states  because  prior  apportlorunent  plans  had 
split  the  black  vote  deliberately  in  order  to 
squelch  black  representation.  The  third  is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  New  York  plan  was 
not  to  reduce  the  representation  of  a  mi- 
nority group  or  to  give  a  racial  group  higher 
representation  than  it  had  population  in  the 
relevant  political  jurisdiction.  The  fourth  is 
the  existence  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  In 
which  Congress  specifically  authorized  the 
use  of  race-oriented  remedies  to  overcome 
prior  racial  discrimination. 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  these  factors  exist  in 
other  areas  where  quotas  or  other  race- 
oriented  devices  have  been  used.  And  we  are 
not  about  to  guess  how  the  Justices  will  re- 
gard them  in  another  case  now  pending — a 
claim  by  a  white  student  that  he  was  un- 
constitutionally discriminated  against  when 
his  application  to  a  California  medical  school 
was  rejected  while  several  minority  appli- 
cants with  lower  test  scores  were  admitted. 
That  case  has  other  elements  too — the  at- 
tempt to  provide  minority  representation  in 
a  key  profession,  an  effort  to  create  a  mixed 
stude-.it  body,  and  so  on. 

There  is  great  appeal  In  the  Chief  Justice's 
position  that  the  government  must  be  color- 
blind and  It  is,  of  course,  the  goal  toward 
which  the  country  must  move.  But  there  Is 
also  an  awful  dilemma.  If  the  government 
in  all  Its  forms  cannot  consider  race  for  any 
purpose,  the  possibility  exists  that  racial 
minorities  will  be  frozen  Into  the  existing 
social,  educational  and  professional  patterns. 
But  If  It  does  consider  race,  at  least  in  more 
than  a  remedial  sense,  then  how  much  actual 
change  can  one  say  there  has  there  been  in 
the  last  25  years — except  for  the  color  (or 
colors)  of  the  preferred  race?  We,  along  with 
the  Court,  are  going  to  ponder  that  this 
spring. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 
$16.4  BILLION  ANTI -INFLATION 
JOB-CREATION  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Ed  Jones, 
GiLLis  Long.  Parren  Mitchell,  Rick 
Nolan,  James  Broyhill,  Jim  Hanley, 
Larry  Pressler,  Mike  Harrington,  and 
I  have  taken  a  special  order  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  business.  Thursday 
for  the  purpose  of  dlscussini: 
gresslonal    Rural    C 
billion  anti-inflation  Job-., 
posal,  the  funding  of  the  Rur^Tl 
ment  Act  of  1972.  and  the 
PmHA  and  SBA  loan  ^,.„. 
The  Congressional  Rural 
subcommittees  of  both  the 
culture  and  Small  Business 
held  extensive  hearings  on 
March  3  and  4.  receiving 
a  wide  cross-section  of  our  , 
ness  leaders,  public  officials 
opment    officials,    our 
financial  institutions. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  . 
stimulate  our  economy  and 
flcient  jobs  for  our  people, 
envisions  the  creation  of  3 
private  sector  jobs   targeted 
counties,  towns,  and  rural  area^ 

out  America  with  high   . 

while,  at  the  same  time,  givin  { 
payer  a  7  to  1  return  on  his 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  ^ 
and  to  participate  in.  this  dis 
which  we  and  our  constituents 
direct  and  vital  interest  as 
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Second,  in  providing  grants.  loans, 
tax  incentives  and  other  benefits  to  busi- 
ness, the  Federal  Government  has  done 
a  miserable  job  of  insuring  that  small 
business  got  Its  share.  Industry,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  size,  presence,  lawyers  and  ac- 
coimting  departments,  and  lobbyists  has 
garnered  most  of  the  Federal  program 
pie. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  particularly  neglectful  in  the  re- 
search and  statistics  it  has  generated  on 
behalf  of  small  business.  The  activities  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  the  statistical  story 
of  the  neglected  small  business. 

The  whole  story,  however,  has  not  been 
told.  It  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
small  business  for  the  White  House  to 
take  a  personal  and  official  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  Main  Street  busi- 
nessman. 


March  8,  1977 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 
PRODUCES  "SON  OF  LINOWITZ" 
REPORT 


HON.  ALVIN  BALDUS 


OF    WISCONSIN 


' REPRESENT  ATIVES 


today.  I 

recom- 

convene 

Small 


(in 


Comi  littee 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  March  8,  19'i 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Introduced  House  Resolution  3J  6 
mending  that  President  Cartel 
a    White   House   Conference 

Business,    early    in   his   _„ 

This  effort  is  made  jointly  witt 
the  Honorable  Senator  Gaylori 
chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  and  his  ^„„v, 
introducing  Senate  Resolutior 
March  3.  making  a  similar 
President. 

I     associate     myself     with 
Nelsons  timely  remarks  >.„. 
the  Congressional  Record  of 
S3405-3406,  and  would  like  to 
them. 

Senator  Nelson  contends 
business  has  been    largely 
the  Federal  Government.  The 
that  neglect  are  threefold. 

First,    Congress    and    the 
branch  have  teamed  up  to  pass 
tude  of  laws  regulatory  of  the 
business.  All  too  often,  those 
are  aimed  at  big  busines 
business— not  small  business 
Street  business,  if  you  will.  Ye 
promulgation  of  these  laws  anc 
tions  governing  the  conduct  of 
very  little  effort  or  initiative  , 
into  asses-sing  the  economic  imp 
regulations    have    on    small 
While  these  regulations  are  , 
aimed  at  small  business,  they 
empt  small  business  from 
and  effect.  Nor  have  many  othe  • 
native    ways    of    lifting    the 
burden  of  these  regulations  U 
businessmen  been  developed  or 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, February  28.  a  22-page  report  en- 
titled "The  Southern  Connection:  Rec- 
ommendations for  a  New  Approach  to 
Inter-American  Relations"  was  released 
by  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies* 
Transnational  Institute — IPS/TNI — in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  report  was  pro- 
duced by  an  ad  hoc  working  group  on 
Latin  America  brought  together  by  IPS/ 
TNI  Director  Orlando  Letelier  in  1976 
and  headed  by  Roberta  Salper.  coordi- 
nator of  IPSs  Latin  American  unit. 

The  IPS/TNI  report  bears  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  reports  of  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  brothers  funded  Linowitz 
Commission — Commission  on  United 
States-Latin  American  Relations — and 
can  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  crystallize  and 
emphasize  certain  Linowitz  recommen- 
dations. Indeed,  at  least  four  of  the  other 
six  working  group  members— Abraham 
P.  Lowenthal,  Richard  R.  Fagen,  Riordan 
Roett,  and  Robert  Pastor — worked  for 
the  Linowitz  Commission. 

The  Linowitz  Commission  reports  are 
being  used  as  a  guide  for  U.S.  abandon- 
ment of  its  leadership  role  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  for  institution  of  a  new 
policy  of  nonintervenUon  against  Com- 
munist aggression  on  America's  doorstep. 
The  relationships  between  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  which  has  long  sup- 
ported the  Castro  regime  and  its  revolu- 
tionary subversion  in  Latin  America  and 
in  this  counti-y.  and  the  Linowitz  Com- 
mission bears  close  examination  in  this 
context. 

Persons  involved  with  the  Linowitz 
Commission  state  that  the  IPS/TNI  con- 
densation is  being  called  the  "Son  of 
Linowitz"  report;  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
not  written  by  Roberta  Salper.  but  by 
Abraham  Lowenthal,  who  now  heads  the 
Latin  American  studies  program  at  the 
Woodrow   Wilson   International   Center 


and  formerly  was  director  of  studies  for 
the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
scarcely  troubled  himself  to' alter  the 
wording  of  the  original.  A  number  of 
CFR  members  and  staff  were  involved 
with  the  IPS/TNI  report. 

IPS/TNI  answers  the  question  as  to 
why  it  would  devote  time  to  reducing  the 
Linowitz  Commission  recommendations 
to  a  skeletal  workbook  format  by  ac- 
knowledging that  their  readership  tar- 
gets are  principally  the  new  admiaistra- 
tion  and  Congress. 

In  brief,  both  the  Linowitz  Commission 
reports  and  the  IPS/TNI  "Son  of  Lino- 
witz" call  for  sweeping  changes  in  US 
foreign  policy  toward  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  They  call  for  the  United 
States  to  state  that  it  will  never  intervene 
directly  with  military  force  or  with  any 
economic  or  other  political  pressure  to  try 
to  stop  the  Imposition  of  totalitarian 
Marxist-Leninist  regime;  that  the  United 
States  give  away  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  to  the  leftist  dictator  of 
Panama;  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw militarily  from  the  Caribbean  leav- 
ing the  Cuban  Communists  free  to  carry 
out  subversion  and/or  direct  intei-ven- 
tion;  and  that  the  United  States  provide 
the  technology  and  food  and  finished 
goods  to  subsidize  the  Communists 

A  comparison  of  Linowitz  I,  Linowitz 
II.  and  "Son  of  Linowitz"  is  instructive: 
On  the  Panama  Canal: 
The  most  urgent  l?sue  the  new  Admiii- 
mratlon  will  face  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
m  1977  Is  unquestionably  the  smolderin- 
dlspute  with  Panama.  •  •  •  " 

Tae  new  administration  should  make  It  an 
early  priority  to  clear  the  air  and  to  focus 
Its  own  and  the  public's  attention  on  what 
Is  really  at  stake  In  Panama. 

•  *  •  the  Panama  Canal  is  no  longer 
vital    •  •  *  the  waterway  Is  useful  '  •  •. 

•  *  *  the  United  States  does  not  need 
perpetual  control  of  the  Canal  nor  excluFlve 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  protect 
Its  legitimate  Interest  In  the  Canal.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  threat  to  malntalnlnR  an  open 
Canal  Is  likely  to  come  from  nationalist 
Panamanian  resentment  of  U.S.  attempts  to 
continue  to  maintain  a  colonial  enclave  in 
Panama.  Linowitz  II,  p.  5. 

•  *  •  Panama  is  now  the  most  urgent  hemi- 
spheric Issue  for  the  new  Administration. 

•  *  •  the  Canal  is  useful  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  vital;  *  '  ♦ 

Our  country's  legitimate  Interests  would 
best  be  served  by  recognizing  that  we  do  not 
need  to  exert  perpetual  control  over  the 
Canal  nor  reserve  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

We  ♦  •  •  recommend : 

That  the  American  public  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  Justice  and  desirability  of  ne- 
gotiating a  new  Treaty.  Such  a  move  would 
make  U.S.  Senate  ratiflcatlon.  Congressional 
implementation,  and  U.S.  public  acceptance 
of  the  Treaty  easier.  IPS/TNI  "S.O.L.."  pp. 
7-8. 

The  assertion  that  the  Panama  Canal 
is  "not  vital"  is  simply  false.  All  but  our 
largest  ships  can  pass  through  the  canal. 
What  is  needed  is  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  canal's  facilities  so  that 
larger  ships  can  transit  with  ease.  The 
canal  makes  it  unnecessary  for  this 
country  to  maintain  two  separate  fleets 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  American  people  have  expres.scd 
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their  opposition  to  the  giveaway  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  to  the 
Torrijos  regime  in  letters  to  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  and  in  numerous 
public  opinion  polls.  U.S.  citizens  show 
more  sense  than  the  left  academic  elite 
of  the  Linowitz  Commission  and  IPS/ 
TNI.  The  request  for  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  promote  the  abandonment  of 
our  treaty-held  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  canal  is  a  bald  admission 
that  there  is  active  opposition  to  the 
giveaway  among  Americans. 

Furthermore,  neither  the  Linowitz  re- 
ports nor  the  IPS/TNI  "Son  of  Linowitz" 
mention  that  the  Panamanians  are  ruled 
by  a  leftist  dictator  who  is  closely  allied 
with  Fidel  Castro,  as  are  the  leading 
members  of  his  burer.ucracy.  Dictator 
Torrijos  can  be  expected  to  use  the  canal 
capriciously  to  either  forbid  transit  or 
exact  extravagant  rates  from  the  vessels 
of  non-Communist  Latin  American  coun- 
tries who  have  been  struggling  against 
Cuban-directed  revolutionary  terrorists. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Sol  M. 
Linowitz,  who  takes  responsibility  for 
both  Commission  reports,  is  currently 
co-negotiator  with  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  of  a  new  canal  treaty  with 
Panama.  Linowitz's  long-stated  views 
that  the  United  States  should  hand  over 
control  of  the  canal  and  Canal  Zone  to 
Torrijos,  combined  with  the  new  admin- 
istration's expressed  desire  for  a  hasty 
settlement,  have  reportedly  caused  the 
Panamanian  dictator  to  further  harden 
his  demands  for  total  control. 

Linowitz's  role  as  director  of  a  bank 
which  has  made  large  loans  to  the  Torri- 
jos regime  indicates  a  major  conflict  of 
iaterest  with  his  role  as  U.S.  Canal 
Treaty  negotiator.  The  surrender  of  the 
canal  to  the  Panamanian  dictator  will 
enable  his  government  to  extort  the 
funds  which  will  enable  Panama  to  pay 
back  its  loan  to  Linowitz's  bank. 

Mr.  Linowitz  was  a  registered  foreign 
agent  for  the  Allende  government  of 
Chile  while  Orlando  Letelier  was  Uni- 
dad  Popular's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Once  his  minority  coalition  had 
gained  power,  Allende  abused  his  Presi- 
dency to  smuggle  in  weapons  to  arm  the 
MIR  terrorists  of  which  his  nephew  was 
a  leader  and  for  his  paramilitary  organi- 
zation, the  Group  of  Personal  Friends— 
GAP.  Both  the  Chilean  Communist  Party 
and  the  Chilean  Socialist  Party  to  which 
Allende  and  Letelier  belonged  are  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionary  parties  which 
have  worked  in  close  alliance  since  1958 
and  were  preparing  a  coup  to  seize  total 
power.  Some  of  the  funds  used  to  buy 
arms  and  smuggle  Czech  and  Soviet 
weapons  into  Chile  were  embezzled  from 
government  accounts:  other  funds  were 
obtained  from  smuggling  heroin  and  co- 
caine into  the  United  States,  a  project  in 
which  Orlando  Letelier  was  implicated 
by  the  Chilean  military  government  after 
Allende's  overthrow. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies'  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group 
on  Latin  America  was  brought  together 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Orlando 
Letelier  in  1976  while  the  second  Lino- 
witz Commission  report  was  being  pre- 
pared. 
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Letelier  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  worked  to  stop  U.S.  economic  and 
other  support  of  Chile.  He  called  upon  his 
wide  circle  of  contacts  in  Washington  to 
effectuate  that  goal.  After  his  murder  in 
September  1976.  it  was  discovered  that 
Letelier  was  a  paid  Cuban  intelligence 
agent;  and  that  the  "private"  funds  he 
distributed  so  freely  came  from  the  Cu- 
ban Communists  and  also  apparently 
from  the  World  Peace  Council,  an  inter- 
national Soviet  apparatus  for  supporting 
terrorists  and  propagandizing  for  West- 
ern disarmament. 

In  February  1974,  Sol  Linowitz  partici- 
pated in  a  Capitol  Hill  Conference  or- 
ganized by  the  Fund  for  New  Priorities 
on  the  overthrow  of  Allende.  His  role  as 
a  foreign  agent  for  the  Allende  govern- 
ment was  not  published. 

On  United  States-Cuban  relations : 

Recommendations : 

(a)  The  President  should  make  clear  the 
determination  of  the  U.S.  government  to  use 
its  powers  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by 
law  to  prevent  terrorist  actions  against  Cuba 
or  any  other  foreign  country  or  against  U.S. 
citizens,  and  to  apprehend  and  prosecute 
perpetrators  of  such  actions.  Our  expectation 
Is  that  Cuba  would  then  prevent  the  lapse 
of  the  anti-hiJacklng  agreement. 

(b)  Thereafter,  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration should  indicate  to  Cuban  rep- 
resentatives that  the  U.S.  Is  prepared  to  lift 
Its  embargo  on  food  and  medicines  and  enter 
Into  subsequent  negotiations  with  Cuba  on 
the  whole  range  of  disputed  issues  •  •  *. 
Linowitz  II.  pp.  10-11. 

•   •  •  we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  new  Administration  take  the 
first  step  •  •  •  by  announcing  and  under- 
taking strict  measures  to  enforce  national 
and  international  laws  barring  the  use  of 
U.S.  territory,  personnel,  or  resources  as  a 
ba'ls  for  terrorist  acts  or  plans,  and  also  by 
cutting  whatever  ties  may  still  exist  between 
U.S.  Government  agencies  and  those  who  en- 
gage in  terrorism  or  sabotage  against  Cuba. 
*  «  * 

3.  If  such  talks  are  frviitful,  we  recommend 
that  the  U.S.  embargo  on  food  and  medicine 
be  lifted.  This  significant  gesture  would  In- 
dicate that  the  United  States  wishes  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  on  other  outstanding 
issues  •  •  *.  IPS/TNI  "S.O.L.."  p.  11. 

Both  the  Linowitz  Commission  and  the 
IPS/TNI  report  call  for  "ideological  di- 
versity." meaning  American  acceptance 
of  the  Communists*  "right"  to  impose  a 
totalitarian  regime  in  Cuba  and  other 
countries  and  make  them  the  base  for 
undermining  neighboring  countries. 

The  Linowitz  Commission  and  IPS' 
TNI  demand  U.S.  Government  action  to 
prevent  terrorist  actions  against  Cuba 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  exile  Cuban 
groups  are  penetrated  thoroughly  by 
Castro*s  secret  police  one  of  whom  ad- 
mitted upon  his  safe  return  to  Havana 
participating  in  the  assassination  of  an 
anti-Castro  exile  leader  in  Miami.  In 
other  instances,  acts  of  violence  have 
been  instiffated  by  Castro's  DGI  agents 
provocateur  who  set  up  duped  exiles  for 
arrest. 

Furthermore,  the  Cuban  Communists 
began  exporting  revolutionary  terror  to 
many  Latin  American  countries  in  the 
1960*s.  These  activities  continue  una- 
bated and  have  caused  death  and  injury 
to  thousands. 

In  this  country,  the  Cubans  coordinate 
support  work  for  a  wide  range  of  Soviet- 
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sponsored  terrorist  groups  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Far  East  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Cubans  are  linked  to  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization  and 
the  FALN  terrorists  in  this  country  and 
dominate  the  Marxist-Leninist  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  which  has  been  in- 
volved in  violent  activities  for  over  15 
years.  Selected  members  of  the  Vencere- 
mos  Brigade  have  received  training  in 
sabotage  and  terror  tactics  in  Cuba ;  and 
Cuba  has  provided  sanctuary  for  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  revolutionaries  wanted  for 
criminal  activities. 

Nevertheless.  Linowitz  Report  I  as- 
serted : 

Whatever  the  case  In  the  early  19605. 
Cuba's  material  support  of  subversive  move- 
ments in  other  Latin  American  countries  has 
diminished  In  recent  years.  Its  residual  ac- 
tivities appear  to  be  largely  rhetorical:  they 
do  not  now  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  nor  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

That  Linowitz  report  was  published 
in  mid-1975,  the  year  after  the  found- 
ing of  a  "terrorist  international,"  the 
Revolutionary  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee— JCR  by  Castroite  and  Trotskyite 
groups  in  Argentina.  Chile.  Bolivia,  and 
Uruguay.  Even  as  the  report  appeared, 
the  JCR  had  as  many  as  6.000  armed 
guerrillas  in  Argentina  with  many  addi- 
tional supporters,  and  was  attempting 
to  infiltrate  2,000  heavily  armed  guer- 
rillas over  the  Andes  into  Chile  to  lead 
a  planned  uprising. 

Under  the  pretext  of  ending  terrorism, 
both  the  Linowitz  report  and  IPS/TNI 
ask  the  U.S.  Government  to  in  effect 
break  up  Cuban  exile  organizations  who 
still  hope  to  free  their  homeland  from 
Communist  rule.  It  should  be  noted  that 
for  Communist  regimes,  "sabotage"  in- 
cludes all  antiregime  activities  including 
circulating  antiregime  literature,  labor 
organizing,  and  many  other  nonterrorist 
activities. 

The  IPS/TNI  report  euphemizes  the 
Communists'  confiscation  of  property 
and  businesses  owned  by  Americans,  the 
forced  collectivization  of  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy, and  the  transformation  of  Cuba 
into  a  Soviet  satellite,  mercenai-y  train- 
ing center  and  base  for  subversion  and 
terror  as  Cuba's  challenge  to  "the  rules 
of  U.S.  dominance."  Among  its  recom- 
mendations are  negotiations  in  which 
Cuba  would  pay  some  compensation  for 
stolen  U.S.  property  in  exchange  for 
U.S.  abandonment  of  our  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  held  by  lawful  treaty. 

On  "Non-Intervention"  and  "ideolog- 
ical Diversity" : 

Unilateral  U.S.  military  intervention,  such 
as  occurred  in  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
1965,  must  not  be  repeated.  Covert  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  the  domestic  politics  of  Latin 
America,  such  as  occurred  recently  In  Chile, 
is  indefensible  and  should  be  ended.  •  •  • 
such  activities  •  •  •  are  inconsistent  with  a 
mutually  respectful  world  order  •  •  • .  Overt 
or  covert  intervention  by  other  nations 
does  not  necessarily  Justify  employment 
of  such  »  •  •  practices  by  the  United 
States.  •   •   • 

Latin  American  nations  will  continue  In 
the  coming  years  to  possess  widely  '-arylng 
political  and  economic  systems.  Although 
such  diversity  in  the  hemisphere  may  some- 
times directly  affect  U.S.  Interests,  these  ten- 
dencies clearly  reflect  the  desire  of  nations 
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sore  of  totalitarianism  In  Cuba  which 
even  now  is  operating  terrorist  cadres  in 
our  land  and  is  training  American  citi- 
zens as  terrorists  in  Angola  and  Aden. 

It  is  instructive  that  the  IPS/TNI  re- 
port also  asserts  that  it  would  be  a  "most 
dangerous  delusion  of  American  omni- 
potence" for  the  United  States  to  hope 
that  such  a  course  of  action  would  im- 
prove human  rights  in  any  country.  The 
real  result  would  be  to  weaken  free  world 
countries  resisting  subversion  while  at 
the  same  time  propping  up  the  faltering 
economies  of  the  Communist  camp  with 
food  and  high  technology  exports. 

IPS/TNI  GROUP  STAFF 

In  light  of  the  strong  bias  toward  Cuba 
foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere exhibited  by  both  the  Llnowltz 
Commission  reports  and  the  IPS/TNI 
"Son  of  Llnowltz"  group,  an  examination 
of  the  staff  of  the  ad  hoc  group,  their 
involvements  with  the  Llnowltz  Commis- 
sion, and  with  other  Latin  American  ac- 
tivities may  be  instructive. 

Roberta  Salper,  coordinator  of  IPS's 
Latin  American  Unit,  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Zone  Central  Committee 
of  the  Castroite  Communist  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party— PSP — prior  to  her  join- 
ing the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  staff. 
In  1976,  IPS  codirector  Richard  Bamet 
recommended  her  to  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  After  the  25th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Moscow,  Salper  arranged  for 
private  meetings  at  IPS  with  Guyana's 
Cheddi  Jagan.  Among  the  results  was  a 
coordinated  campaign  against  the  pro- 
U.S.  Jamaican  Labour  Party  alleging  an 
attempt  to  "destabilize"  the  Castro-allied 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Manley  by  the  United  States. 

Salper  states  that  Orlando  Letelier, 
"colleague  and  friend,"  read  the  first 
draft  of  the  "Son  of  Llnowltz"  report 
prior  to  his  murder. 

Salper  has  been  complaining  that  her 
salary  is  less  than  that  of  male  IPS  staff- 
ers, and  some  of  her  colleagues  claim 
that  her  taking  credit  for  "Son  of  Llno- 
wltz" which  Abe  Lowenthal  actually 
wrote  is  an  effort  to  appear  more  active 
and  earn  a  raise. 

Abraham  F.  Lowenthal,  director  of  the 
Latin  American  program  at  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  in  Washington,  D.C..  was  from 
1974  through  December  31,  1976,  acting 
director  and  then  director  of  studies  at 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Lowenthal  was  "special  consultant"  to 
the  Linowltz  Commission  and  in  fact  was 
the  author  of  the  IPS/TNI  report. 

In  a  broadcast  interview  last  week, 
Lowenthal  first  argued  that  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  with  Cuba  would 
benefit  U.S.  businessmen  and  the  U.S. 
economy.  However,  under  questioning, 
Lowenthal  admitted  that  the  potential 
Cuban  market  was  small  and  quite  insig- 
nificant with  regard  to  the  U.S.  economy 
and  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Pressed 
further,  Lowenthal  admitted  that  the 
real  Cuban  questions  were  "political." 

Guy  F.  Erb,  senior  fellow.  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council,  who  has  urged  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  not  "jeopardize" 
detente  with  the  USSR  by  tying  com- 
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merclal  and  credit  relations  to  human 
rights  issues  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Riordan  Roett,  a  consultant  to  the 
Llnowltz  Commission  and  director  of 
Latin  American  Studies  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University's  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies. 

After  the  Allende  Unided  Popular  gov- 
ernment was  deposed  in  1973,  Roett 
headed  the  Emergency  Committee  to  Aid 
Latin  American  Scholars — ECLAS— 
which  received  a  $40,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  organize  the  place- 
ment of  Chilean  Marxists  as  Instructors 
at  American  colleges  and  universities. 
Among  those  "placed"  was  Orlando 
Letelier,  the  Cuban  agent. 

Robert  Pastor,  executive  director  of 
the  Linowitz  Commission — Commission 
on  United  States-Latin  American  Rela- 
tions, "an  Independent  bipartisan  group 
of  20  private  citizens."  The  IPS/TNI 
report  notes: 

Due  to  his  commitments  while  serving  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Linowtlz  Commis- 
sion and  his  successive  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  (Janu- 
ary 1977),  Robert  Pastor  did  not  participate 
in  the  preparation  of  the  last  draft  and  the 
final  version  of  this  Report. 


Richard  Rees  Fagen.  a  consultant  to 
the  Linowitz  Commission;  professor  of 
political  science  at  Stanford  University 
and  1975  president  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association. 

Fagen  traveled  to  Cuba  in  July  1969. 
with  a  group  of  U.S.  revolutionaries, 
mostly  members  of  the  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  SDS,  to  meet  with  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  Vietcong  offi- 
cials. With  Fagen  on  that  trip  were 
Robert  "Bo"  Burlingham,  indicted  with 
other  Weatherman  leaders  in  a  bomb 
conspiracy  plot,  a  former  Ramparts  edi- 
tor and  since  1974  an  editor  of  the  radi- 
cal journal.  Working  Papers  for  a  New 
Society,  cosponsored  by  IPS  and  Its  off- 
shoot, the  Cambridge  Policy  Studies  In- 
stitute; Sandra  Levinson,  a  strident  Cas- 
troite now  active  with  a  Cuban  propa- 
ganda outlet  In  New  York  City  called 
the  Center  for  Cuban  Studies;  James 
Petras  who  combines  support  of  Castro 
with  his  Trotskyism;  and  Saul  Landau, 
active  in  support  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nists since  the  1960's,  an  IPS  fellow,  and 
with  Orlando  Letelier  codirector  of  IPS's 
Transnational  Institute. 

Fagen  was  a  recipient  of  Ford  Founda- 
tion grants  in  1967-C8,  1969,  and  1972- 
73  during  which  period  he  lived  in  Chile 
as  a  "consultant"  under  the  Marxist  Al- 
lende regime. 

In  1967  Fagen  was  a  founding  sponsor 
of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to 
Latin  American  Political  Prisoners — 
USLA— a  front  of  the  Trotskyite  Com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Fourth  International 
which  has  organized  the  training  of 
Latin  American  Trotskyites  as  ten-orists 
by  the  Cubans  since  1962.  USLA's  func- 
tion is  to  provide  support  to  arrested 
members  of  revolutionary  groups.  Fagen 
has  retained  his  Trotskyite  contacts, 
serving  as  a  USLA  "honorary"  execu- 
tive board  member  in  1974  and  In  July 
1976  signing  a  letter  protesting  the  Peru- 
vian   Government's    expulsion    of    the 
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Trotskyite     terrorist    Hugo    Blanco,     a 
leader  of  the  Fourth  International. 

Fagen  has  been  active  in  the  agitation 
against  the  non-Communist  government 
of  Chile  which  deposed  Allende  in  1973. 
He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  second  Chile 
Solidarity  Conference  In  1975  organized 
by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  con- 
trolled National  Coordinating  Center  in 
Solidarity  with  Chile  and  in  which  many 
Castroites  are  also  active. 

In  July  1975  and  again  in  1976,  Fagen 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade's yearly  celebration  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  July  26  holiday,  and  in  1975 
signed  a  letter  inviting  Melba  Hernandez, 
a  Cuban  Communist  leader  active  in  the 
World  Peace  Council's  terrorist  support 
programs,  to  speak  at  the  Nev;  York  City 
rally.  Fagen  is  a  sponsor  of  the  Cuba  Re- 
source Center,  a  propaganda  mill  \T'hich 
works  closely  with  the  Venceremos  Bri- 
gade and  the  Center  for  Cuban  Studies. 

Fagen  is  a  supporter  of  the  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America — 
NACLA— established  from  the  SDS  Rad- 
ical Education  Project  and  characterized 
frankly  by  the  SDS  leadership  as  the  in- 
telligence-gathering arm  of  the  revolu- 
tionary left.  NACLA  staffers  have  very 
close  ties  to  the  Cuban  regime,  and  CIA 
turncoat  Philip  Agee  credited  NACLA 
along  with  m.embers  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
munist Party  with  having  aided  him  in 
producing  his  book.  Said  Fagen  of 
NACLA  "long  before  the  Establishment 
press  and  Congress  took  note,  NACLA 
understood  what  was  happening  in  Chile 
and  whv."  Mrs.  Patricia  Fagen  was  active 
in  the  Emergency  Committee  to  Aid  Latin 
American  Scholars  headed  by  Riordan 
Roett. 

Richard  R.  Fagen  is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Hemispheric  Affairs — COHA — as 
are  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  codirec- 
tor Richard  Bamet,  Fund  for  Peace 
president,  Nicholas  Nyary,  Ernest  Chanes 
of  the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee— NECLC— and  others  in- 
volved with  attempts  to  manipulate  the 
academic  and  political  communities. 

Michael  Locker,  with  IPS/TNI  fellow 
Michael  Klare  who  has  recently  been  lec- 
turing on  U.S.  arms  policies  to  the 
USSR's  World  Peace  Council,  the  Fund 
for  Peace  In  Washington,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana,  Locker  was  a  founder 
of  the  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America — NACLA. 

In  his  anti-CIA  expose,  "Inside  the 
Company,"  Philip  Agee  states  the  book 
could  not  have  been  written  v/ithout  the 
encouragement  of  representatives  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba,  the  resources 
of  the  Cuban  Government,  and  informa- 
tion provided  by  John  Gerassi,  Nicole 
Szulc,  and  Michael  Locker  of  the  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America. 
In  the  U.S.  edition  of  Agee's  book,  all 
mention  of  Locker  is  omitted. 

Locker  has  been  a  sponsor  of  the  Tri- 
continental  Information  Center  which 
disseminated  Cuban  materials  supporting 
revolutionary  armed  struggle  and  terror- 
ism; a  founding  sponsor  of  the  Trotsky- 
ite U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to  Latin 
American  Political  Prisoners— USLA — 
and  is  active  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Cuba  Resource  Center. 
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Locker  and  NACLA  were  among  the 
first  of  the  Castroite  New  Leftists  to 
understand  the  value  of  detailed  research 
and  analysis  of  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies and  businesses  to  the  revolutionary 
left.  The  range  of  NACLA  interests  is 
from  the  security  practices  at  the  plants 
of  U.S.  defense  contractors  and  other 
vital  businesses  to  negotiations  with 
Third  World  countries  for  development 
of  resources,  and  the  economics  of  Amer- 
ican bases  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  value  of  a  sophisticated  industrial 
research  organization  operating  full 
time  with  full  access  to  the  publicly 
available  data  in  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  in  competition  for  inter- 
national markets  is  obvious.  However,  not 
all  of  NACLA 's  Information  is  derived 
from  public  sources  and  some  of  It  is 
obtained  by  subterfuge. 

Locker  is  currently  president  of  Cor- 
porate Data  Exchange,  Inc.,  which  has 
its  office  in  room  706,  198  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038—212/962-2980.  Formed 
in  1975  and  closely  associated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches'  Corporate 
Information  Center,  Locker's  CDE  re- 
searches stock  ownership  of  major  com- 
panies £0  that  radical  activist  groups  can 
apply  economic  pressure  against  busi- 
nesses with  investments  abroad  more 
easily. 

Credit  for  the  "Son  of  Linowitz"  IPS/ 
TNI  report  is  also  given  to  Robert  Bond, 
a  member  cf  the  staff  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations;  Joan  Lipton  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Mark 
Schneider  of  the  office  of  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  for  his  "pertinent 
observations;"  IPS  codirectors  Marcus 
Raskin  and  Richard  Bamet;  and  two 
staffers  on  the  IPS  Latin  American  Unit, 
Marcia  Grandon  and  Waldo  Fortin. 

I  find  it  disturbing  and  significant  that 
Americans  in  influential  government  and 
academic  positions  are  working  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  foreign  policy  changes  in  Latin 
America  with  Castroite  Intelligence- 
gathering  organizations  like  NACLA; 
and  that  their  views  coincide  in  a  number 
of  areas  with  those  of  Cuban  intelligence 
agents  like  Orlando  Letelier  with  whom 
they  have  been  in  contact.  The  activities 
of  the  Cuban  DGI  spy  agency  in  this 
country  are  long  overdue  for  investiga- 
tion by  this  body,  and  I  recommend  such 
an  investigation  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately. 


THE  NATIONAL  RIP-OFF  ACT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  ought  to  be  renamed  the  National 
Divorce  Act  or  perhaps  the  National 
Experimental  Tax  Act,  or  better  still, 
the  National  Rip-off  Act. 

Why  the  National  Divorce  Act?  Under 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  actually  in- 
creased the  already  Inequitable  tax  pen- 
alty for  married  couples  who  both  work. 
As  an  example,  the  1976  tax  penalty  for 
a  married  couple  who  earned  $15,000  a 
year  each  was  $794.  Under  the  tax  tables 
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devised  for  1977.  the  penalty  for  that 
couple  was  increased  to  $840.  At  this 
rate,  maybe  churches  should  devise  a 
way  to  sanction  a  marriage  under  God 
and  simply  ignore  the  legal  sanction. 
This  way,  the  laws  of  God  are  satisfied, 
and  the  couple  can  continue  to  file  as 
single  taxpayers. 

Although  the  aforementioned  is  bad 
enough,  prooably  the  worse  part  of  this 
bill  is  the  unbeliev?.ble  plan  the  commit- 
tee devised  for  distributing  $50  to  cei  tain 
lucky  Americans.  Please  note  that  I  did 
not  say  "rebate"  or  "taxpayers"  because 
fully  28  percent  of  the  proposed  handout 
goes  to  individuals  who  had  no  tax  liabil- 
ity. But  that  is  not  even  the  worst.  Under 
this  bill,  a  single  person  earning  $25,000 
a  year  can  plan  on  a  $50  check  this  June. 
A  family  of  four  who  lives  on  $25,000  a 
year  can  plan  on  $200.  However,  a  family 
of  10  whose  income  is  only  $5,000  more 
can  forget  it  because  they  are  not  going 
to  get  one  red  cent.  Unbelievable.  I  am 
told  that  the  committee  was  looking  for 
a  simple  plan  to  feed  money  into  the 
economy  in  a  hurry.  Well  I  have  got  to 
give  them  credit,  because  this  plan  Is 
certainly  simple. 


THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
amend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
cf  1968  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
program  and  raising  the  amounts  of 
coverage  available  to  family  home- 
owner; and  businesses. 

Tlie  present  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram is  $35,000  on  a  single  family 
dv.'clling  and  $100,000  on  all  other  types 
of  buildings. 

My  legislation  will  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  Increase  the  amounts  of 
coverage  as  it  is  reflected  by  any  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  building  materials 
and  in  wages  paid  to  construction 
workers. 

Also  the  legislation  will  extend  the 
program  to  September  1979. 

Communities  eligible  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  West  Virginia  are:  Cabell 
County — Barboursville.  Milton.  Hunt- 
ington; Logan  County — Chapmanville. 
Logan,  Man,  Mitchell  Heights,  West 
Logan;  Wayne  County — Ceredo,  Fort 
Gav,  Kenova,  Wayne;  Mingo  County— 
Deibarton,  Gilbert,  Kermit,  Matewin, 
Williamson;  Raleigh  County — Beckley, 
Lester,  Sophia,  Rhodell;  Wyoming 
County — Mullens,  Oceana,  Pineville; 
McDowell  County — Anawalt,  Davy, 
Vaeger,  Keystone,  Kimball,  Northfork. 
War,  Welch;  Mercer  County — Bluefield, 
Bramwell,  Matoaka,  Oakvale,  Prince- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginia  families 
are  being  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
record  flooding  this  spring  when  the 
snou's  and  ice  of  this  harsh  winter  are 
melted  by  the  warm  temperatures  ani 
rains. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  act,  dot  after  flood- 
ing has  occurred,  the  fariilies  of  West 
Virginia  need  Congress  he  p  now.  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  support  this  leg 
islation. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission,  wbld^i 
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of   the   Board   of   Registry   might   somehow 
constitute  an  Impropriety. 

ASMT  further  cites  a  1975  position  state- 
ment, which  was  part  of  the  ASMT  Future 
Directions  Program,  and  in  1976  became 
action  by  their  House  of  Delegates  emphasiz- 
ing that  organization's  commitment  to  estab- 
lishing an  "autonomous  certification  agency 
with  representation  from,  but  not  limited  to, 
ASMT  and  ASCP." 

The  officers  and  Board  of  ASMT  apparent- 
ly feel  that  the  policy  discxissions  with  ASCP 
regarding  the  Board  of  Registry,  which  have 
been  ongoing  for  the  last  year,  were  not  pro- 
gressing rapidly  enough.  ASCP  was  making  a 
strong  commitment  to  these  policy  discus- 
sions. The  roles  of  the  two  Societies,  as  well 
as  possible  changes  In  the  Board  of  Registry 
have  been  discussed,  and  reorganization  pro- 
posals have  been  drawn  up.  In  view  of 
ASMT's  announcement  that  they  have  been 
involved  In  planning  for  this  new  certifying 
agency  for  the  past  five  years,  one  xawX  ques- 
tion whether  ASMT's  officers  and  Board  took 
seriously  our  commitment  to  arrive  at  mu- 
tually satisfactory  policy  relation.«hips  re- 
garding the  Board  of  Registry.  ASMT  has  now 
announced  the  establishment  of  Its  own  "in- 
dependent certification  agency",  which  It 
refers  to  as  "a  certification  agency  designed 
by  and  for  laboratory  professions". 

It  is  apparejit  that  ASMT  made  this  move 
with  some  plannini;  and  consideration.  This 
15  evidenced  by  the  1975  Future  Directions 
Statement  and  their  announcement  of  plans 
to  have  a  certification  examination  by  sum- 
mer of  this  year.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
factors  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
all  the  possible  ramifications  of  this  action 
have  been  examined. 

A  wide  proliferation  of  certification  agen- 
cies within  the  medical  laboratory  field  can 
only  weaken  the  significance  of  all  certifica- 
tion and  ultimately  will  weaken  the  profes- 
sions themselves.  Board  of  Registry  certifi- 
cation, particularly  for  the  medical  technol- 
cgist,  is  respected  not  only  In  this  country 
but  throughout  the  world.  The  ASCP  certi- 
fication is  a  mark  of  excellence  and  attests 
to  high  competence.  It  represents  quality  and 
credibility  to  the  general  public,  all  levels  of 
government,  laboratory  professionals  and 
physicians. 

The  Board  of  Registry  has  gained  this  re- 
spect and  prestige  over  48  years  through  the 
efforts  of  qualified,  hard-working  and  dedi- 
cated per-sons  in  ASCP  and  ASMT.  Important 
relationships    have    been    established    with 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Assoria- 
tion  of  Blood   Banks,   National   Registry  for 
Clinical  Chemistry,  the  American  Academy  of 
Microbiology,  the  Society  of  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine-Technology     Section,      the      American 
Society  of  Hematology,  the  American  Society 
of   Cytology,   and   the   National    Society   for 
Histotechnology.     These    organizations    add 
stature,     provide     valuable     Input     to     ex- 
amination   content    and    are    active    in    the 
development  of  critorion-re/erence  examina- 
tions. The  Board  of  Registry's  experience  and 
high  level  capabilities  In  constructing,  vali- 
dating and  administering  examinations  and 
in  certifying  persrnnel.  has  led  to  a  strong 
leadership   ro!e   on   the   steering   committee 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion    for     Health     Credentlallng     Agencies. 
Evolving    programs    Include    periodic    self- 
a.-'.^essment,   assessment-directed   continuing 
education,  on-job  evaluation  and  competency 
evaluation.    These   programs    are    ready    for 
Implementation.  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  this  capability,  this  type  of  leadership, 
this   respect  and   prestige,   will   be  attained 
by  a  new  certifying  agency  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Any  new  agency  will  be  costly  and  an  in- 
creased financial  burden  for  the  societies  and 
the  Individual  technologists  involved.  More 
Important,  however.  It  wUl  be  divisive  and 
unneces-sarlly  duplicative.  If  there  ever  was 


a  time  for  the  professions  heavily  Involved  In 
the  medical  clinical  laboratory  to  remain  co- 
operative and  of  single  purpose,  it  is  now. 
Further    splintering    can    only    confuse    the 
government    and    public,    with    less    under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  medical  laboratory  professions. 
Finally,  the  ASCP  regrets  that  ASMT  feels 
it    must   withdraw   because   of   the   current 
Inquiry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  FTC  has  Issued  subpoenas  to  some  40 
medical  tpecialty  societies.  This  proceeding 
is  purely  in  its  preliminary  stages.  ASMT  s 
withdrawal    apparently    placed    substantial 
reliance  on   this  FTC  matter,  as   their  an- 
nouncement stated,  "This  action  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  society  from  being  placed 
in  legal  Jeopardy."  We  are  advised  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  conducting  a 
thorough  Investigation  Into  the  ASMT  files. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Impression  has 
been  left  that  this  investigation  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  ASMT's  withdrawal. 

Ftirthermore,  the  comments  of  John  F. 
Sembower.  Esq.,  ASMT's  legal  coun.sel,  as 
communicated  to  the  ASMT  president  and 
which  have  been  given  vrtde  circulation, 
suggest  that  another  reason  why  he  endorsed 
the  proposed  withdrawal  statement  was  the 
1967  investigation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  ASCP,  ASMT,  and  the  College  of 
American  Pathologists.  It  Is  unfortuhate 
that  Mr.  Sembower  did  not  point  out  that 
after  the  thorough  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1967,  in  which  ASCP 
fully  cooperated,  no  charges  were  filed 
against  ASCP. 

The  American  Society  for  Medical  Tech- 
nology has  stated  that  "the  profession  will 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
a  certification  system  designed  to  meet  cre- 
dentlallng needs."  The  profession  has  had 
the  benefits  of  such  a  system  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ASCP  Board  of  Registry  In 
1928.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  continue  the 
Board's  operation  as  we  have  for  48  years. 

Examinations  will  be  given  as  usual  and 
there  will  be  no  change  other  than  the  fact 
that  the  technologists  sitting  on  the  Board 
and  Its  many  examination  committees  will 
n:.»  longer  officially  represent  ASMT.  Appli- 
cants for  any  category  of  certifying  examina- 
tion offered  by  the  ASCP  Boaid  of  Registry 
should  submit  their  application  In  accord- 
ance with  established  and  publl.shed  pro- 
cedure. 

In  keeping  with  ASCP's  desire  to  make  the 
Board  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  regls- 
trant.s.  changes  and  improvements  will  be 
made  a.s  deemed  necessary,  after  careful  con- 
sideration. Our  commitment  to  progress  for 
the  Board  is  evidenced  by  our  concern  with 
such  research  projects  as:  (1)  Development 
of  criterion-referenced,  competency-baped 
examinations  and  evaluations  systems;  (2) 
Development  of  multiple  pathways  to  cer- 
tification as  a  technician  In  the  generalist 
area;  and  (3)  Development  of  appropriate 
recertlflcation./contlnucd  competency  assess- 
ment Instruments. 

We  deeply  regret  that  ASMT  does  not  wish 
to  continue  In  lt«  participation  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Beard  of  Registry,  or  In  this 
commitment  to  the  Board's  progress. 
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A  CZECH  HERO 


HON. 


JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  127th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  Europe's  greatest  scholnr.«: 


and  statesmen — Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  It 
was  he  who,  with  his  student  Eduardo 
Benes.  founded  the  modern  Czeclio- 
slovakian  nation  in  1918  after  his  people 
had  lived  through  over  300  years  of  ty- 
rannical Hapsburg  domination.  It  was  he 
who  served  as  Czechoslovakia's  first 
President. 

As  early  as  1891,  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  parliament,  Masaryk  was  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  Slavic  minority  groups. 
In  1917-18  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  our  support  and  met  per- 
sonally with  President  Wilson.  This  led 
to  an  official  declaration  of  sympathy  for 
Czech  goals  and  to  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  Republic  by  the  Allied  powers  in 
the  fall  of  1918. 

To  quote  Masaryk's  own  words  as  he 
reminisced  in  1928: 

In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  Czecho- 
slovakia's foster  parent.  It  Is  upon  President 
Wilson's  Immortal  charter  of  freedom,  as  em- 
bodied in  his  famous  Fourteen  Points,  that 
the  foundations  of  our  State  are  laid.  We 
have  tried  to  pattern  our  young  republic 
after  our  great  sponsor. 

When  Tomas  Masaryk  died  in  1937, 
this  coachman's  son  who  became  a  "pres- 
idential liberator"  was  internationally 
loved  and  respected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  remind  ourselves 
of  the  living  legacy  of  this  Czech  hero's 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  May 
the  spirit  he  constantly  demonstrated — 
the  spirit  he  passed  through  Benes  to 
Dubcek  and  which  is  alive  even  today — 
again  liberate  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression. 


THE  WORLD  REFUGEE  SITUATION: 
A  REPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  consist- 
ent supporter  of  legislation  and  funds 
to  aid  refugees,  it  was  extremely  inter- 
esting to  receive  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees'  "1977  World  Refugee  Survey 
Report"  which  provides  a  background 
for  understanding  the  problems  of  per- 
sons displaced  by  warfare  and  social  un- 
rest in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  ap- 
pending some  excerpts  from  that  report 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. These  provide  an  overview  of 
the  world  refugee  situation;  specific  re- 
ports on  the  situations  in  Lebanon,  Latin 
America,  and  Eastern  Europe;  back- 
ground concerning  the  various  interna- 
tional conventions  and  organizations 
dealing  with  refugee  problems:  and  a 
summary  of  the  U.S.  Government  role  in 
caring  for  refugees: 
The  World  Refugee  Sittjation  :  An  Overview 

The  most  dramtlc  refugee  story  of  1975-76 
Is  the  result  of  a  decade  of  war  on  the  Indo- 
china peninsula.  During  the  war.  some  ten 
million  persons  were  displaced  at  one  time 
or  another  In  Vietnam.  A  quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Laos,  about  700.000  persons,  was 
also  displaced  along  with  large  numbers  of 
Cambodians. 

Assistance  to  Indochina  Is  coordinated  by 
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the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Ed- 
ucational Fund  (UNICEF),  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  World 
Food  Program  (WFP),  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  (FAO),  and  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 

About  260,000  Cambodians,  Laotians  and 
South  Vietnamese  fied  a'oroad  In  1975.  Many 
Indochlnese,  mostly  Vietnamese,  were  reset- 
tled In  the  U.S.  and  a  smaller  number  found 
homes  In  a  variety  of  other  countries. 

There  are  also  more  than  70,000  Indochl- 
nese. mostly  Laotians,  In  refugee  camps  In 
Thailand.  The  UNHCR,  In  cooperation  with 
various  voluntary  agencies,  has  upgraded 
conditions  in  the  camps.  Although  the  Thai 
government  feels  the  refugees  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed Into  Thai  society,  there  are  projects 
underway  to  make  the  refugees  agricultural- 
ly self-sufHcient,  creating  "refugee  villages" 
out  of  refugee  camps. 

lii  Cambodia,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  being  moved  by  the  government, 
frequently  at  gunpoint,  from  one  area  of  the 
country  to  another,  according  to  Western 
Intelligence  sources  and  Cambodian  refugees. 
The  regime's  rationale  for  the  move  Is  to 
Increase  the  rural  work  force. 

Perhaps  the  worst  conditions  are  faced  by 
the  "boat  people" — those  Indochlness  ref- 
ugees refused  temporary  asylum  by  any 
country.  They  are  forced  to  stay  on  board  the 
boats  they  ured  to  flee  their  homes  or  are 
even  ordered  back  out  to  S2a,  to  wander  from 
port  to  port  facln3  the  threat  of  typhoons. 
There  ara  already  2,600  such  psople  a.id,  since 
Asian  countries  refuse  to  take  in  more  ref- 
ugees, most  new  escapees  :;re  findinj  them- 
selves in  this  situation. 

Outside  Indochina,  there  Ere  other  recent 
major  dislocations.  The  aftermath  of  Inde- 
pendence struggles  in  Angola,  Ouinea-Bls- 
sa.u  and  Mozambique,  civil  war  In  Lebanon, 
the  1974  political  conflict  on  Cyprus,  the 
1973  coup  In  Chile,  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Iraqi  Kurds  for  self-determination  have  all 
created  serious  refU'jee  situations. 

In  addition,  there  are  long-standing  prob- 
lems, not  frequently  publicized,  which  re- 
quire continued  assistance  by  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  UNHCR  spends  about 
ec;  of  Its  regular  budget  for  on -going  ref- 
ugee programs  in  Africa.  Refugees  from  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  flee  to  the  West.  The  year  1974  marked 
the  jreatest  Influx  of  refugees  from  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  to  Hong  Kong  since 
the  early  193Cs.  Despite  the  reversal  of  the 
Hong  Kong  government's  asylum  policy  In 
that  year  and  its  replacement  with  a  strict 
deportation  policy,  the  exodus  did  not  cease 
in  1975-73.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
relief  has  been  provided  for  Palestine  ref- 
ugees through  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu^'ees 
(UNRWA).  However,  a  larje  budeet  deficit 
and  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  have  seriously 
threatened  UNRWA's  operations. 

LEBANON 

Lebanon  has  amply  proven  the  axiom 
that  ci'.-ll  wars  are  the  bloodiest  of  all  con- 
flicts. Beginning  in  the  summ?r  of  1975,  the 
fighting  has  caused  serious  damage  to  the 
country's  economic  and  social  structures  and 
brought  a  tremendous  amount  of  suffering 
to  the  Lebanese  people. 

The  key  issue  In  the  war  has  been  the 
relative  proportion  of  political  power  to  be 
held  by  the  Christian  and  Moslem  commu- 
nities. Yet  there  have  also  been  a  number  of 
complicating  factors,  including  Syrian  In- 
volvement and  the  presence  of  200,000  Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

Although  the  number  of  armed  men 
fighting  Is  relatively  small,  the  Intensive 
battles  In  highly  populated  areas.  Indis- 
criminate use  of  artillery,  looting  and  atroc- 
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Itles  by  both  sldees,  and  the  breakdown  of 
so-lal  services,  have  led  to  the  displacement 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  popvUatiou. 
Hard  data  are  extremsly  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  most  estimates  agree  that  500,000  out  of 
the  total  population  of  2.5  million,  have 
fled  the  country  or  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  for  more  secure  areas 
of  Lebanon. 

Both  Christians  and  Moslems  have  been 
Involved  in  this  exodus.  About  150,000  have 
migrated  within  the  country  and  most  of 
the  reit  have  gone  across  the  border  Into 
Syria.  Of  the  remainder,  thousands  have 
gone  to  Egypt,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
and  Europe  (particularly  France). 

Many  of  those  leaving  the  country  have 
some  money  or  relatives  abroad  who  can 
provide  assistance.  Syria  has  given  aid  to 
those  coming  there.  In  fact,  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  not  clas- 
sified these  people  as  refugees  becavise.  It  Is 
believed,  most  of  them  will  return  when  the 
fighting  diminishes. 

The  greatest  need  is  experienced  by  those 
still  within  Lebanon.  Many  are  in  makeshift 
camps  and  require  blankets,  clothing,  shel- 
ter and  medicine.  A  great  number  of  civilians 
have  also  been  wounded  in  the  shooting. 

Even  when  the  conflict  ends,  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  costly  and  complex.  Lebanon's 
economy  has  been  dependent  on  its  position 
as  a  Middle  East  financial  and  commercial 
center,  supplying  harbor,  business  and  mid- 
dle-man services  to  the  entire  region.  Tour- 
ism was  also  an  Important  part  of  the 
Lebane.se  economy.  Disruption  of  all  these 
activities  may  have  reached  a  level  from 
which  the  economy  might  never  recover. 
Outside  aid  will  be,  then,  a  necessity  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  UNHCR  appealed  for  $50  million  In 
emergency  relief  In  1976.  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  appropriated  some  $20  million  for  as- 
sistance, mostly  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  and  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
Hospital. 

In  1975,  Sen.  Kennedy  charged  the  State 
Department  and  Immigration  and  National- 
ization Service  with  "bureaucratic  indiffer- 
ence" toward  Lebanese  seeking  a  U.S.  haven. 
However,  the  situation  has  clearly  Improved 
since  then.  A  number  of  special  actions  have 
been  taken,  including  extending  the  visa 
of  Lebanese  now  In  this  country,  cutting  red 
tane  for  visa  applications,  and' utilizing  pa- 
role program  extensions.  Several  thousand 
refugees  have  taken  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Some  270D  stateless  people,  mostly  As- 
syrians and  Armenians,  who  were  caught  In 
the  fighting  have  also  been  helped  by  a 
variety  of  agencies  Including  the  State  De- 
partment, ICEM.  UNHCR.  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  They  were  evacuated 
from  Lebanon  and  2300  of  them  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

LATIN   AMERICA 

The  search  by  refugees  for  asylum  In  Latin 
America  has  come  to  resemble  a  game  of 
musical  chairs. 

As  military  coups  have  overthrown  sev- 
eral governments  in  South  America,  oppo- 
nents of  these  regimes  have  fled  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  At  first,  when  the  leftist 
government  of  Salvador  AUende  ruled  Chile, 
thousands  of  political  refugees  from  Brazil 
and  Bolivia  came  into  the  country.  When  a 
coup  overthrew  that  elected  government  In 
Septembsr  1973,  the  right-wing  military 
Junta  cracked  down  on  these  refugees. 

Next.  Joined  by  thousands  of  Chileans,  the 
refugee  flow  went  to  Peronlst  Argentina.  Two 
years  later,  this  regime  too  was  overthrown 
by  the  military.  The  hunt  for  a  fresh  haven 
is  now  going  on. 

The  unw^illingness  of  many  South  Ameri- 
can governments  to  accept  many  refugees  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  Iden- 
ti.led  with  the  political  left.  Hence  regimes 
fear  that  they  will  engage  In  leftist  activities 
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within  the  country  of  asyli^ 
embarrassment  In  relations 
countries. 

About  4000  of  the  refugees 
mostly  Chilean  but  Including 
and  Uruguayans — have  been 
host  states.  Of  the  remalndej 

celved  permanent  work  

Argentina,  6000  are  being  s 
from   UNHCR   and   voluntary 
and    an    additional    2000    an 
assistance. 

Since  a  bloody  guerrilla 
and  right  wing  terrorists  has 
Jn   Argentina,   inevitably  som  i 
gees  have  become  targets.  In 
were  stolen  from  the  offices 
voluntary    agency — a    Catholfc 
gaged  In  refugee  work  in  But 
days  later.  24  of  those  on  th 
kidnapped   and   tortured   by 
groups. 

Understandably,  UNHCR 
tlement  of  the  refugees 
tlna   a   high   priority. 

Throe  thousand  Chilean  .. 
cessfully  transitted  through  _ 
ment  in  other  countries.  Onl; 
percentage     have     been     glv 
asylum  there. 

About    10,000    more    Chllea:  i 
granted  asylum   In   a  wide  va  ■ 
American  countries,   partlcul_ 
Some  controversy  developed 
the  U.S.  would  take  some  of  tL 
particularly  given  U.S.  suppori 
Allende  coup.  A  number  hav« 
ted.  but  congressional  pressure 
tend  parole  status.  The  Justlc » 
Is  considering  admission  of  200 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

EASTERN    EtJROPE 

The  main  refugee  problem 
mains  the  steady   flow  of 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  to 

This  Is  a  unique  refugee  si 
the  people  in  question  want 
home  country,  but  they  are 
by   the  government.  In   gener4l 
are  allowed  to  leave  who  can 
nation — Jews  to  Israel  and 
to  West  Germany — plus  a  sm^l 
dissidents  whom  the  state 
nate  from  political  life. 

At  times  of  crisis,  there  has 
pouring  of  refugees,  as  after  t 
garlan  revolt  and  the   1968 
of    Czechoslavakia.    Yet    the 
publicized,   population   mov 
sizeable. 

Between  1972  and  1976,  over 
left  Russia,  mostly  for  Israel 
10,000  came  to  the  U.S.  during 
Emigration  reached  a  peak  of  3 
declined  to  20,634  in  1974.  and 
around  13,000  each  in  1975  and 

The    refugee    level    is 
much  by  the  individual  wills  of 
to  leave  as  by  the  Kremlin's 
raise — or    lower — emigration 
cants  for  exit  visas  are  virtually 
losing  their  Jobs,  of  being  sub 
ostracism,   and  sometimes  to   _ 
prlsonment.  To  become  a  refuge* 
is  something  of  a  "privilege."  : 
that  150.000  Jews  are  awaiting  ^ 
go,  a  process  often  taking  years' 

A  similar,  though  more  tolerafct 
exists  In  Romania,  from  which 
Jews  have  emigrated  between 
Romania    has    met    U.S.    req„. 
"most  favored  nation"  status  Ir 

tlons.   The  Jackson-Vanik  ^ 

these   benefits  to   an   easing   ot 
policy. 

The  U.S.  has  also  appropriated 
resettling  Jewish  refugees  in  Is  , 
1975.  accepted  about  6200  peotl 
dence  here. 

Ethnic  Germans,  prlmarilv  frofn 
and  Poland,  have  also  been 
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grate  to  West  Germany.  After  a  1975  treaty. 
24.000  will  be  allowed  to  leave  Poland  annu- 
ally up  to  a  total  of  125,000  people.  West  Ger- 
many, however,  estimates  that  up  to  280,000 
wish  to  depart.  In  addition,  around  12!ooo 
ethnic  Germans  are  permitted  to  leave  the 
USSR  for  West  Germany  each  year.  The  Bonn 
government  says  the  number  of  those  who 
desire  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  is  around 
300,000. 

Easing  of  emigration  restrictions  in  Poland 
and  Romania  have  been  matched,  to  some 
extent,  by  East  Germany  in  recent  years, 
though  other  East  European  states  lac 
behind.  '' 

There  are  also  people  still  classified  as  refu- 
gees from  earlier  waves  of  emigration.  In 
France,  for  example,  there  are  17,000  people 
from  the  USSR  and  27,000  from  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Romania  and  Czechoslovakia  still  given 
that  status. 
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INTESNATIONAL    PROTECTION 

Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Refugees  (  UNHCR ) 
The  first  International  assistance  to  refu- 
gees began  under  the  aurplces  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1921,  with  the  appointment  of 
Frldjof  Nansen  as  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  This  assistance  consisted  of  legal 
protection  and  immediate  relief  and  resettle- 
ment programs.  During  the  following  three 
decades  intergovernmental  committees  were 
created  to  deal  with  refugee  problems  as  they 
arise. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  (UNHCR)  for 
Refugees,  first  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Admfnistratlon  (UNRRA) 
and  later  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation (IRO)  were  entrusted  with  the  man- 
date to  take  care  of  both  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons. 

The  UNHCR  began  Its  work  within  the 
framework  of  refugee  groups  who  fulfiUed 
the  definitional  requirements  of  its  Statute. 
At  the  time,  most  of  the  world's  refugees 
were  from  Europe.  In  recent  years,  however 
refugee  situations  have  been  created  in  vir- 
tually all  corners  of  the  globe,  many  outside 
the  specified  actlvitiss  of  the  UNHCR. 

In  1959,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  High 
Commissioner  to  u.se  his  good  offices  in  the 
transmission  of  contribution  for  assistance 
to  refugees  outside  the  limitations  of  the 
Statute. 

Such  special  assistance  activities  in  the  sev- 
enties Include  ( I )  the  airlift  of  250,000  refu- 
gees, rjsultlng  from  the  independence  of 
Bangladesh,  acros-s  the  Asian  subcontinent. 
(2)  repatriation  assistance  to  Guinea-Bissau 
and  Mozambique  and  (3)  coordination  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  disolaced  persons 
in  Cyprus,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Angola. 

In  some  respects,  the  special  programs  of 
the  UNHCR  have  signaled  a  return  to  the 
original  concepts  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions at  a  time  when  its  activities  covered 
uprooted  persons  as  a  whole. 

Starting  in  1971  for  a  period  of  five  years 
the  annual  regular  program  of  material  as- 
sistance required  an  input  of  some  $60  mil- 
lion. By  comparison,  contributions  for  the 
XTNHCR's  special  humanitarian  task  amount- 
ed to  over  $350  million  during  the  same  time 
period. 

Special  areas  of  concern:  Asylum,  eligihility 
acquisition     of     nationality     and     family 
unity  " 

Asylum 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  states  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  "seek  and  enjoy  in  other  countries,  asylum 
from  persecution."  It  does  not,  however  pro- 
vide for  the  right  to  be  granted  asylum.' 

The  1951  Convention  relating  to  the  status 
of  refugees  contains  the  principle  of  non- 
refoulement.  whereby  no  refugee  within  the 
territory  of  a  Contracting  State  may  be  ex- 
pelled  or  returned   to  a  country   where  he 


might  be  subjected  to  persecution.  Yet  this 
principle  only  applies  to  persons  already 
within  the  territory  of  a  contracting  state 
and  the  Convention  does  not  specifically 
state  the  right  of  the  refugees  to  be  granted 
asylum  and  the  duties  of  states  to  admit 
them. 

In  1967.  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion on  Territorial  Asylum  which  articulates 
the  basic  principle  that  asylum  is  a  peaceful 
humanitarian  act,  and  not  to  be  regarded  by 
any  state  as  an  unfriendly  act.  It  further 
states  that  no  person  shall  be  subjected  at 
the  frontier,  or.  If  he  has  already  entered  the 
territory  In  which  he  seeks  asylum,  expul- 
sion, or  compulsory  return  to  any  state  where 
he  may  be  subjected  to  persecution.  Tills 
document,  although  not  legally  binding 
serves  to  crystallize  internationally  certain 
principles  regarding  territorial  asylum.  These 
principles  have  been  adopted  on  a  regional 
basis  in  the  1969  Organization  for  African 
Unity  Convention  on  the  Specific  Aspects  of 
Refugee  Problems  in  Africa. 

The  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
has  stated  that  the  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional convention  on  territorial  asylum  would 
"contribute  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
principles  of  asylum  and  non-expulsion  on 
a  more  universal  basis  than  heretofore." 
UNHCR  reports  from  1974  to  1970  have  called 
attention  to  serious  problems  regardlns 
asylum. 

The  need  for  a  legally  binding  Interna- 
tional Instrument  on  territorial  asylum  is 
greater  than  ever  and  a  Diplomatic  Confer- 
ence was  held  from  January  10  to  February  4. 
1977  In  Geneva  to  consider  a  Convention  on 
Territorial  Asylum. 

Eligibility  Determination 
The  determination  of  eligibility  of  re- 
fugee status  is  often  made  "ad  hoc"  because 
no  formal  administrative  procedures  have 
been  adopted  by  states  adhering  to  the  1951 
Convention  and  1967  Protocol.  Even  If  such 
a  procedure  is  established  an  official.  In  many 
cases.  Is  free  to  Interpret  and  apply  Judicial 
criteria. 

The  Office  of  the  UNHCR  has  encouraged 
nations  to  establish  official  commissions  to 
apply  the  legal  criteria  contained  in  the  1951 
Convention  and  1967  Protocol. 

Dr.  Paul  Weis,  former  head  of  the  Legal 
Division  of  UNHCR,  has  recommended  that 
formal  procedures  be  established  In  Con- 
tracting States  where  they  do  not  already 
exist,  along  with  safeguards  of  due  process 
and  right  of  appeal.  It  Is  also  recommended 
that  determination  of  eligibility  be  made  by 
a  collegiate  body  and  not  by  a  single  official, 
especially  if  this  official  is  a  member  of  th» 
police,  security  or  Immigration  agencies. 

Regarding  "de  facto"  refugees,  those  who 
do  not  meet  the  specific  requirements  for 
refugee  status  contained  in  the  Convention 
and  Protocol,  Dr.  Wels  suggests  that  appro- 
priate bodies  consider  extending  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  the  1951  Convention  to 
include  those  who  have  left  their  country  of 
origin  for  serious  reasons  without  fulfilling 
the  condition  of  a  "well-founded  fear  of  per- 
.secutlon." 

Family  Unity 
In  many  refugee  cases,  family  members  are 
often  separated  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
leads  to  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering  and 
serious  economic,  social  and  psychological 
problems  arise  when  minor  children  or  aged 
parents  are  deprived  of  family  support.  The 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  of  Plenipoten- 
tiaries on  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  State- 
less Persons  recommended  that  Governments 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  refugees  family,  with  a  view  to 
assuring  Its  unity,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  head  of  the  family  has  fulfilled  the 
necessary  conditions  for  admission  to  a  par- 
ticular country. 

At   the   1975  Conference   on   Security   and 
Cooperation   in  Europe   In  Helsinki,    thirty- 
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five  heads  of  state  adopted  the  following 
declaration:  "The  participating  States  will 
deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian  spirit 
with  the  applications  of  persons  who  wish  to 
be  reunited  with  members  of  their  families 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  re- 
quests of  urgent  character — such  as  requests 
submitted  by  persons  who  are  old  and  ill." 

The  UNHCR,  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
Societies,  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  (ICEM)  are 
working  to  Implement  this  declaration. 

THE  rNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND  REFUGEES 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
provided  over  83  billion  in  refugee  assistance 
and  accepted  some  1.8  million  refugees  as 
immigrants. 

In  1975  more  than  130,000  Indochlnese 
refugees,  mostly  Vietnamese,  fied  their  war- 
torn  land  to  begin  a  new  life  in  the  U.S.  An 
additional  3,400  Laotians  and  11,000  Indo- 
Chinese  from  refugee  camps  In  Thailand  en- 
tered the  U.S.  m  1976.  A  special  task  force 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  been  set  up  to  facilitate 
their  resettlement  in   the  U.S. 

Perhaps  the  mass  migration  of  Indochlnese 
was  the  most  dramatic  refugee  operation  the 
U.S.  Government  undertook  in  1975-76  but 
it  was  not  the  only  one.  During  this  same 
period  some  1,600  Chilean  refugees,  many  of 
whom  had  been  in  detention  since  the  1973 
coup,  entered  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  also  agreed  to  accept  an  additional  200 
Chilean  refugees  who  have  been  endangered 
by  serious  violations  of  refugee  rights  as  a 
result  of  events  in  Argentina.  As  In  the  case 
of  Indochlnese  refugees,  Chileans  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  on  a  "parole  basis." 

About  2,000  Cuban  refugees  came  to  the 
U.S.  from  Spain  In  the  past  year.  Some  are 
eligible  for  resettlement  assistance  from  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Program  which  currently 
benefits  some  29,000  persons  with  cash  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  majority  of  2,700 
stateless  Armenians  and  Assyrians  who  fled 
the  fighting  in  Lebanon  to  safe  havens  in 
Greece  are  being  settled  in  the  U.S.  along 
with  a  number  of  Lebanese  who  have  fled 
the  war. 

Also  some  400  Iraqi  Kurds,  defeated  in  their 
1974  struggle  for  autonomy,  found  new  homes 
in  this  country  during  1976. 

Through  the  State  Department's  U.S. 
Refugee  Program,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  and  voluntary  agencies,  the  U.S. 
assisted  in  the  resettlement  of  some  5,500 
Eastern  European  refugees  in  Western  Euro- 
pean countries.  Also,  some  14,000  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  were  given  migration  assist- 
ance to  Israel  and  other  countries. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  operates 
a  Par  East  Refugee  program  which  assists 
rsfugees  in  Hong  Kong  and  an  educational 
assslstance  program  for  minority  students 
from  Southern  Africa. 

The  U.S.  Department  al.so  cooperates  with 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR) ,  the  United 
Natlon.s  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine Refugees  (UNRWA),  and  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion (ICEM) .  Only  in  such  a  spirit  of  partner- 
ship can  permanent  solutions  be  found  to  the 
problems  of  the  world's  refugees. 


RECRUITER  CALLS  ARMY  A 
SUCCESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Armed 
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Services  Committee's  Manpower  Sub- 
committee expressing  criticism  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Army  received  a  good  deal 
of  publicity.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
a  business  administration  professor  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  William 
King. 

Professor  King's  analysis  has  been 
strongly  disputed  by  the  head  of  Army 
recruiting  for  Wisconsin  and  upper 
Michigan,  Col.  Robert  Ainsworth.  "The 
active  army  has  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  fondest  hopes  in  both 
quality  and  quantity,"  Colonel  Ainsworth 
told  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  March  4. 

The  colonel  backed  up  his  statement 
by  citing  decreases  in  the  number  of 
"lower  mental  category"  volunteers  and 
increases  in  the  number  of  high  school 
diploma  volunteers.  His  statement  is  an- 
other clear  indication  that  the  facts  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Volimteer  Army. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Colonel 
Ainsworth's  statement,  I  am  today  in- 
serting it  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  4,  19771 
Recruiteh  Calls  Army  a  Success 

The  head  of  Army  recruiting  for  Wisconsin 
and  Upper  Michigan  Thursday  disputed  a 
congressional  report  that  characterized  the 
all -volunteer  Army  as  a  failure. 

"The  active  army  has  been  tremendously 
successful  beyond  our  fondest  hopes  In  both 
quality  and  quantity."  said  Col.  Robert  Ains- 
worth. 

He  was  responding  to  the  analysis  of  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices manpower  subcommittee,  which  called 
for  a  back-up  draft.  The  report  labeled  the 
all-volunteer  Army  a  "sinking  ship"  full  of 
misfits. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  got  his  statistics, 
but  I  don't  agree  with  him,"  Ainsworth  said 
of  William  R.  King,  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  author  of  the  report. 

Ainsworth  cited  decreases  in  the  number 
of  "lower  mental  category"  volunteers  and 
increases  in  the  number  of  high  school 
diploma  volunteers  as  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

The  lower  mental  category  decreased  from 
20  "r  of  196,000  volunteers  in  1974  to  8<:r 
of  192,000  In  1976,  he  said.  High  school  grad- 
uate volunteers  increased  from  78,000  to 
91.000  during  the  same  period. 

According  to  Ainsworth,  the  all-volunteer 
Army  has  been  above  100 ':t  each  year  since 
its  beginning.  The  Wisconsin-Upper  Mich- 
igan District  has  run  "around  the  90":'^  mark" 
during  that  time  but  "we  get  a  higher  per- 
centage of  diploma  volunteers,"  he  said. 

Ainsworth  also  noted  that  the  report  could 
possibly  have  relied  heavily  on  first  quar- 
ter statistics,  which  were  down  slightly. 

Peak  volunteer  periods  occur  following 
midterm  and  June  graduations,  he  explained. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
declined  to  comment  on  the  congressional 
report. 


VIRGIN   ISLANDS    SEEKS   HELP   TO 
BALANCE  ITS  BUDGET 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omies of  our  off-shore  territories  have 
been  ravaged  in  recent  years  by  infla- 
tion, dollar  devaluation,  increased  com- 
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petition  from  developing  countries,  as 
well  as  increased  social  demands.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  1954,  the 
Virgin  Islands  was  forced  to  seek  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  order  to  balance  its 
budget  and  to  provide  a  minimum  level 
of  public  services. 

In  order  to  help  bring  the  ofif-shore 
areas  back  to  fiscal  health  and  to  help 
make  them  self-supporting  once  again, 
I  have  written  to  the  President  requesting 
that  he  set  up  a  Presidential  Commission 
charged  with  investigating  the  unique 
economic  and  social  problems  of  these 
areas  and  making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  assure  their  continued 
progress  under  the  American  flag.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  this 
letter  with  my  colleagues : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  4, 1977. 
President  Jimmt  Carter, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  respectfully 
writing  to  request  your  support  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Presidential  Commission  charged 
with  investigating  the  unique  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  off-shore  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  making  appropriate 
recommendations  to  assure  their  continued 
progre.ss  under  the  American  flag.  I  would 
hope  that  such  a  commission  would  parallel 
the  task  of  the  one  most  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico, 
but  I  must  stress  that  while  there  are  simi- 
larities in  our  situation,  there  are  significant 
differences  as  well. 

As  you  may  know.  Congress  unanimously 
enacted  legislation  last  year  authorizing  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  to 
write  their  own  constitutions,  thus  providing 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  Internal  self- 
government  in  their  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  While  this  legislation,  which 
affirms  the  fundamental  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed,  repre- 
sents a  significant  and  far-reaching  advance 
in  our  present  situation,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  these  constitutional  documents 
will  not  be  addressed  to  the  more  difficult  and 
sensitive  issue  of  Federal-Territorial  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution 
legislation  I  introduced.  I  Included  a  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
to  study  all  a.spects  of  the  relationship  of 
the  laws  and  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  the  laws  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  recommendations  based 
thereon.  Recognizing,  however,  the  Inherent 
complexity  of  the  question  of  Federal  rela- 
tions, it  was  decided  to  separate  the  two  is- 
sues in  the  interest  of  quick  legislative  ac- 
tion. The  speed,  as  well  as  the  unanimity, 
with  which  the  Congress  moved  to  grant  the 
people  of  the  off-shore  areas  the  authority  to 
organize  their  own  governments  has.  I  think, 
borne  out  the  correctness  of  this  course. 

With  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
moving  expeditiously  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  pursuant  to  the  above  authority 
sometime  this  Spring.  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  to  address  those  problems  which 
cannot  be  specifically  resolved  in  the  con- 
stitution itself. 

Since  It  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1917  and  first  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  achieved  Important  and 
almost  continuous  economic,  political  and 
social  progre.ss.  In  1936,  Congress  enacted  the 
first  Organic  Act  for  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  provided  for  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government,  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
Colonial  Dane  Law  of  1906,  and  many  of 
the  constitutional  protections  which   most 
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Americans  take  for  granted 
gress  enacted  a  comprehensive 
Organic  Act,  which  provided 
measures  of  self-government 
a  number  of  fiscal  provisions 
slst  the  local  economy  and  to 
rltory   self -supporting.   I   she 
until   1954,   the  Virgin  Island^ 
had  to  make  an  annual 
Ington  to  request  "Federal 
atlons"  to  meet  Its  fiscal 

These  changes  resulted  In  U. 
proeperlty  for  the  Territory,  bv  t 
have  brought  new  problems  an  i 
need  not  recite  the  litany  of  n 
describes  our  present  sltuatlcn 
it  to  say  that  unemployment  re 
ably  higher  than  the  nationa 
capita  Income  has  yet  to  achjev 

standards,  and  a  lagging  i 

to  nurture  festering  social  Ills, 
the  first  time  since  1954,  the 

was  forced  to  seek  Federal 

der  to  balance  Its  budget  and 
minimum  level  of  public 
that  these  difficulties  have  _ 
part  by  the  gradual  erosion  o: 
originally   enacted  by   Congress 
vised  Organic  Act.  Diminished 
dollar    devaluation.    Increased 
from  developing  countries,   as 
social  demands,  it  is  apparent 
Islatlon  of  the   1950's  needs   t< 
and  adjusted  to  meet  the 
the  1970'8  and  beyond. 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  I  _. 
dential  Commission  composed 
Federal    officials   representing 
partments  and  agencies  will 
serve.  It  would   provide  an 
timely  opportunity  to  review 
latlon  and  policies,  and  to  mak( 
slve    recommendations    to   a: 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  . 
other  off-shore  areas,  have  the 
sources  to  meet  the  challenges 
present  and  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that 
slon  would  not  be  charged 
the   question  of  political  staf. 
pie  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
number  of  occasions  that  the  . 
status  of  the  Territory  remain 
However,  as  we  begin  the  third 
nation's  existence.  I  believe 
llshment  of  a  U.S.  Territorial 
will  be  a  significant  step  forwaiid 
latlons  of  the   United  States 
shore  areas. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
your  designated  representative 
In  order  to  discuss  the  specifics 
posal,   which   I  hope   will   meel 
approval  and  support. 
With  warmest  personal  regards 
Sincerely, 

Ron 
Member 
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HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^  TATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  li  77 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr. 
have  the  distinct  pleasure  to 
that  for  the  second  year  in 
winner  of  the  VFH  voice  of 
scholarship  program  in  V^ashington 
State  is  one  of  my  constitusnts.  This 
year's  winner  is  Miss  Kelll  Le;  Sager  of 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  who  has  n-ritten  an 


I  Speaker,   I 

announce 

a  row  the 

democracy 


essay  entitled  "The  Land  of  Golden  Op- 
portunity." I  respectfully  request  that 
her  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

"The  Land  of  Oolden  Opportunity."  For 
people  all  over  the  world,  this  phrase  seems 
synonymous  with  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  with  good  reason.  Equal  opportunity 
has  been  the  underlying  ideal  which  has  dis- 
tinguished our  country  for  more  than  200 
years.  This  Is  the  base  upon  which  our  struc- 
ture of  democratic  principles  is  built  and  the 
embryo  that  gave  birth  to  the  multitude  of 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 

Throughout  history,  great  men  and  women 
have  supported  this  ideal.  Well  remembered 
is  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  quoted.  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  And  follovi^ng  his  exam- 
ple, every  leader  of  our  nation  has  declared 
equality  between  all  citizens. 

But  what  this  concept  spoke  of  was  not  an 
absolute  equality.  This  kind  of  "equalltarian 
Utopia"  Is  neither  achievable,  nor  desirable. 
No  one  person  is  born  totally  equal  to  an- 
other. Some  are  wealthier,  brighter,  prettier, 
bigger,  smaller  .  .  .  and  no  two  are  exactly 
the  same.  If  they  were,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  strive  for;  no  chance  to  better 
ones  self.  Yet  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
provides  the  hope  for  achievement  that  gives 
us  the  courage  to  persevere. 

Our  ancestors  were  seeking  this  equality 
when  they  first  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
What  they  sought  was  the  opportunity  to 
worship  freely,  and  they  braved  an  impossible 
Journey  to  find  it.  They  could  no  longer  live 
in  a  country  where  advancement  depended 
on  lineage  or  wealth  and  where  opportunities 
were  restricted  to  government  sanction.  When 
our  forefathers  fought  a  revolution  for  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  it  was  this  that 
they  were  fighting  for.  Our  Constitution 
guaranteed  equality,  and  although,  it  took 
many  years  and  two  notable  amendments,  it 
was  finally  achieved — equality,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  sex. 

But  the  American  Revolution  was  not  the 
only  battle  fought  for  these  alms.  Thirty  six 
years  later,  when  England  denied  the  United 
States  equal  trading  opportunity,  our  fledg- 
ling nation  dogmatically  stood  its  ground  by 
declaring  war  on  the  world's  most  powerful 
country.  And  the  War  of  1812  is  remembered 
because  England  grudgingly  gave  in,  and 
withdrew  trade  barriers. 

It  was  for  accomplishments  like  these  that 
our  country  became  known  as  the  Land  of 
Opportunity — a  land  of  pride  In  the  past, 
devotion  to  the  present,  and  most  important 
of  all,  hope  for  the  future. 

Thousands  of  people  from  every  corner 
of  the  world  believed  that  America  was  their 
hope  for  the  future,  and  they  left  their 
homes,  their  countries,  to  seek  a  better  life 
in  this  land.  They  rejected  the  social 
hierarchies,  the  kinds  and  dictators  of  their 
native  lands,  to  accept  the  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" 
promised  them  in  the  United  States.  And 
when  the  immigrants  came,  they  contributed 
as  much  to  our  culture  as  they  received. 
Men  like  John  Audubon,  Albert  Einstein, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Henry  Kissinger 
enriched  us  with  their  talents  because  they 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so! 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  another 
trait — distrust  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. It  reminded  them  too  much  of  the 
unresponsive  leaderships  in  their  homelands. 
They  advocated  states'  rights  to  Insure  free- 
dom from  tyranny.  It  was  the  10th  Amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  that  guaranteed 
stats  rights  and  thereby  provided  a  check- 
and -balance  system  between  federal  and 
local  governments. 

This  striving  to  fulfill  the  Idea  of  equal  op- 
portunity has  been  refiected  in  our  many 
freedoms— free  speech,  religion,  press,  and  to 
assemble  with  whomever  we  please.  Through 


choices  provided  us  in  juries,  polling  booths 
and  the  marketplace,  we  are  given  infinite 
opportunity  to  infiuence  the  course  of  our 
nation.  But  Just  as  a  civilization  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  single  set  of  parents,  so 
can  this  multitude  of  freedoms  and  guar- 
anteed rights  be  traced  back  to  the  singular, 
most  important  Ideal  of  all — equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

This  Ideal  is  what  our  country  is  founded 
on.  what  we  are  envied  for  and  renowned  for 
.  .  .  and  this  ...  Is  what  America  means 
to  me. 


March  8,  1977 


ZERO-BASE  BUDGET  INFORMATION 

HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  hold  Congress  first  hearing  on  a 
zero-base  budget  next  week. 

On  Wednesday,  March  16.  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Commission  will 
be  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  their  zero- 
base  budget  submission. 

Because  ZBB  has  proved  strong  con- 
gressional interests,  I  have  been  submit- 
ting materials  on  the  subject  as  back- 
ground. The  following  article  is  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  ZBB  by  one  of  its 
leading  proponents.  In  the  near  future.  I 
shall  submit  articles  giving  other  sides  of 
the  discussion. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Zero-Base  Approach  to 

Government   Bcdceting 

(By  Peter  A.  Pyhrr) 

(Abridged  from  the  January/February  1977 

issue  of  the  Public  Administration  Review 

journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Public 

Administration.) 

Zero-base  budgeting  Is  an  emerging  proc- 
ess, which  has  been  adopted  by  a  variety  of 
individual  organizations  in  many  sectors  of 
the  economy,  as  well  as  state  and  local  gov- 
erments. 

There  are  three  key  users  of  the  zero-base 
analysis  in  government: 

1.  Legislative  (Congress,  state  legislature, 
city  council) 

2.  Executive  ( President/ OMB,  governors, 
mayor /city  manager) 

3.  Agency  (agency  director,  program  and 
department  managers) . 

The  focus  of  each  user  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent, with  the  legislature  requiring  more 
sunmiarizatlon  and  focusing  on  public  pri- 
orities and  objectives,  the  agencies  requiring 
more  detailed  information  and  focusing  on 
program  implementation  and  efficiency,  and 
the  executive  straddling  the  needs  of  legisla- 
ture and  agency.  However,  regardless  of  spe- 
cific Information  needs  and  focus,  the  legisla- 
ture, executive,  and  agencies  must  all  address 
themselves  to  two  basic  questions: 

1.  Are  the  current  activities  efficient  and 
effective? 

2.  Should  current  activities  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  to  fund  higher-priority  new  pro- 
grams or  to  reduce  the  current  budget? 

These  two  questions  are  the  focus  of  the 
zero-base  budgeting  process. 

None  of  the  organizations  that  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that  have  Implemented  the  ap- 
proach have  added  additional  time  onto  their 
calendar  for  the  preparation  of  a  zero-base 
budget  (other  than  design  and  training  prior 
to  the  budget  preparation  process  which  is  a 
normal  start-up  requirement  of  any  new 
process).   To  be   sure,   zero-base   budgeting 


usually  involves  more  managers  and  takes 
more  management  time  than  the  traditional 
budget  procedures.  However,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  zero-base  approach  in- 
cludes objective  sotting,  program  evaluation, 
and  operational  decision  making,  as  well  as 
budget  making,  whereas  traditional  budget- 
ing procedures  often  separate  these  manage- 
ment aspects.  In  the  worst  case,  the  tradi- 
tional budget  process  is  merely  a  way  to  ob- 
tain an  appropriation  with  the  operational 
decision  making  and  operating  budgets  de- 
termined after  the  total  appropriation  has 
been  obtained.  If  we  added  the  total  of  these 
additional  management  elements  to  the  time 
used  by  the  traditional  budgeting  process, 
then  the  time  requirements  of  zero-base 
budgeting  do  not  add  to  management's  bur- 
dens. In  fact,  after  the  initial  year's  imple- 
mentation, the  zero-base  approach  can  actu- 
ally reduce  management's  burden  as  he 
zero-base  thought  process  and  methodology 
become  ingrained  into  management's  normal 
way  of  problem  solving  and  decision  making. 

ZERO-BASi;   budgeting   PnOCEDURES 

The  zero-base  approach  requires  each  or- 
ganization to  evaluate  and  review  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  (current  as  well  as  new) 
systematically;  to  review  activities  on  a  basis 
of  output  or  performance  as  well  as  cost;  to 
empha.slze  managerial  decision  making  first, 
number-oriented  budgets  second;  and  to  In- 
crease analysis.  However,  I  should  stress  that 
zero-base  is  .in  approach,  not  a  S.\ed  pro- 
cedure or  set  of  forms  to  be  applied  uniform- 
ly from  one  organization  to  the  next.  The 
mechanics  and  management  approach  has 
differed  significantly  among  the  organizations 
that  have  adopted  zero-ba.se,  and  the  process 
must  be  adapted  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of 
each  user.  In  governmental  juri.sdictions,  for 
example,  certain  expenditures  may  be  fixed 
by  law. 

Although  the  specifics  differ  among  organi- 
zations, there  are  four  basic  steps  to  the  zero- 
base  approach  that  must  be  addi-essed  by 
each  organization: 

Identify  "decision  units." 

Analyze  each  decision  unit  in  a  "decision 
package." 

Evaluate  and  rank  all  decision  packages  to 
develop  the  appropriations  request. 

Prepare  the  detailed  operating  budgets  re- 
flecting those  decision  packages  approved  In 
the  budget  appropriation. 

DEFUCINO    DECISION    UNITS 

Zero-base  budgeting  attempts  to  focus 
management's  attention  on  evaluating  ac- 
tivities and  making  decisions.  Therefore,  the 
"meaningful  elements"  of  each  organization 
must  be  defined  so  that  they  can  be  Isolated 
for  analysis  and  decision  making.  For  the 
sake  of  terminology,  we  have  termed  these 
meaningful  elements  "decision  units."  Tiie 
definition  of  decision  units  in  most  organiza- 
tions is  straightforward,  and  the  decision 
units  may  correspond  to  those  budget  units 
defined  by  traditional  budget  procedures. 

For  those  organizations  with  a  detailed 
budget  unit  or  cost  center  structure,  the  de- 
cision unit  may  correspond  to  that  budget 
unit.  In  some  cases,  the  budget  unit  man- 
ager may  wish  to  Identify  separately  different 
functions  or  operations  within  his  budget 
unit  if  they  are  significant  in  size  and  re- 
quire separate  analysis.  He  may  therefore 
Identify  several  "decision  units'  for  a  budget 
unit.  If  an  organization  has  a  well-developed 
program  structure,  the  decision  unit  may  cor- 
respond to  that  lowest  level  of  the  program 
structure  (program  element,  activity,  func- 
tion). Decision  units  may  be  defined  at  the 
sub-program  level  if  there  are  separate  or- 
ganizational units  within  that  program  ele- 
ment. The  resulting  decision  packages  at  the 
sub-program  element  level  can  then  be 
grouped  to  evaluate  the  program  element.  In 
the  same  manner,  decision  packages  for  each 
program  element  (or  sub-program  element) 
can  be  grouped  to  evaluate  each  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  decision  packages  built  around  each 
decision  unit  are  the  building  blocks  of  the 
budget  and  program  analysis.  These  building 
blocks  can  be  readily  sorted  either  organiza- 
tionally or  programmatlcally.  For  those  or- 
ganizations without  a  detailed  program 
structure,  the  information  and  analysis  de- 
veloped by  zero-base  provides  a  readily  usable 
data  base  from  which  a  program  structure 
can  be  developed. 

Decision  units  can  also  be  defined  as  major 
capital  projects,  special  work  assignments,  or 
major  projects.  Each  organization  must  de- 
termine for  Itself  "what  is  meaningful."  In 
practice,  top  management  usually  defines  the 
organization  or  program  level  at  which  deci- 
sion vnlts  must  be  defined,  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  each  manager  to  identify  addi- 
tional decision  units  If  appropriate. 

THE  DECISION  PACKAGE  CONCEPT 

The  "decision  package"  Is  the  building 
block  of  the  zero-base  concept.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment that  identifies  and  describes  each  deci- 
sion unit  in  such  a  manner  that  management 
can  (a)  evaluate  it  and  rank  it  against  other 
decision  units  competing  for  funding  and 
(b)  decide  whether  to  approve  it  or  disap- 
prove it. 

The  content  and  format  of  the  decision 
package  must  provide  management  with  the 
Information  it  need.s  to  evalu.ite  each  deci- 
sion unit.  This  information  might  include: 

Purpose/objective 

Description  of  actions  (What  are  we  going 
to  do,  and  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?) 

Costs  and  benefits 

Workload  and  performance  measures 

Alternative  means  of  accomplishing  objec- 
tioiis 

Various  levels  of  effort  (What  benefits  do 
we  get  from  various  levels  of  funding?) 

The  key  to  developing  decision  packages 
is  the  formulation  of  meaningful  alternatives. 
The  steps  that  .should  be  used  in  developing 
decision  packages  incltide: 

1.  Alternative  methods  of  accomplishing 
the  objective  or  performing  the  operation: 
Managers  should  identify  and  evaluate  all 
meaningful  alternatives  and  choose  the  alter- 
native they  consider  best.  If  an  alternative  to 
the  current  method  of  doing  business  Is 
chosen,  the  recommended  way  should  be 
.shown  in  the  decision  package  with  the  c\jr- 
rent  way  shown  as  the  alternative  not  recom- 
mended. 

2.  Different  levels  of  effort  of  performing 
the  operation:  Once  the  best  method  of  ac- 
complishing the  operation  has  been  chosen 
from  among  the  various  alternatl/e  methods 
evaluated,  a  manager  must  identify  alterna- 
tive levels  of  effort  and  funding  to  perform 
that  operation.  Managers  must  establish  a 
minimum  level  of  effort,  which  must  be  below 
the  current  level  of  operation,  and  then 
Identify  additional  levels  or  increments  as 
separate  decision  packages.  These  incre- 
mental levels  above  the  minimum  might 
bring  the  operation  up  to  Its  current  level 
anc".  to  several  multiples  of  the  current  level 
of  effort. 

The  identification  and  evaluation  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  effort  is  probably  the  most  dif- 
ficult aspect  of  the  zero-base  analysis,  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  key  elements  of  the  process.  If 
only  one  level  of  effort  were  analyzed  (prob- 
ably reflecting  the  funding  level  desired  by 
each  manager),  top  management  would  be 
forced  to  make  a  yes  or  no  decision  on  the 
fimdlng  request,  thus  funding  at  the  re- 
quested level,  eliminating  the  program,  mak- 
ing arbitrary  reductions,  or  recycling  the 
budget  process  if  requests  exceeded  funding 
availability. 

A  decision  package  is  defined  as  one  incre- 
mental level  in  a  decision  unit.  There  may  be 
several  decision  packages  for  each  decision 
unit.  It  is  these  incremental  levels  that  get 
ranked.  By  identifying  a  minimum  level  of 
effort,  plus  additional  increments  as  sepa- 
rate decision  packages,  each  manager  thus 
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presents   several    alternatives   for   top   man- 

agemeni  decision  making: 

Elimination: 

Eliminate  the  operation  if  no  decision 
packages  are  approved. 

RediLced  Level. — Reduce  the  level  of  fund- 
ing if  only  the  minimum  level  decision  pack- 
age is  approved. 

Current  Level. — Maintain  the  same  level 
of  effort  it  the  minimum  level,  plus  the  one 
or  two  incremental  levels  (bringing  the  op- 
eration from  the  minimum  level  to  the  c\n- 
rent  !evel  of  effort)  are  approved. 

(Note. — The  current  level  of  effort  refers 
only  to  the  level  of  output  or  performance 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "maintenance 
level."  However,  even  at  the  current  level  of 
effort,  managers  may  have  changed  their 
method  of  operation  and  made  operating  Im- 
provements, so  that  the  current  level  of  ef- 
fort may  be  accomplished  at  a  reduced  cost.) 

Iiwreased  Leirels. — Increased  levels  of 
funding  and  performance  if  one  or  more  in- 
crements above  the  current  level  is  approved. 

Tile  minimum  level  of  effort  is  the  most 
difficult  level  to  Identify,  since  there  Is  no 
magic  number  (i.e..  75  per  cent  of  the  cur- 
rent level)  that  would  be  meaningful  to  all 
operations.  The  minimum  level  must  be 
identified  by  each  manager  for  his/her  op- 
eraticns.  The  minimum  level  must  be  below 
the  current  level  of  effort.  The  minimum 
level  should  attempt  to  identify  "that  criti- 
cal level  of  effort,  below  which  the  operation 
woi'ld  be  discontinued  because  it  loses  its  vi- 
ability of  effectiveness."  There  are  several 
considerations  which  can  aid  managers  In 
defining  the  minimum  level  of  effort: 

1.  The  minimum  level  may  not  completely 
achieve  the  total  objective  of  the  operation 
(even  the  additional  levels  of  effort  recom- 
mended may  not  completely  achieve  the  ob- 
jective because  of  realistic  budget  and/or 
achievement  levels.) 

2.  The  minimum  level  should  address  it- 
self to  ths  most  critical  population  being 
served  at  attack  the  most  serious  problem 
areas. 

3.  The  minimum  level  may  merely  reduce 
the  amount  of  service  (or  number  of  ser\-- 
ices)  orovided. 

4.  The  minimum  level  may  reflect  operat- 
ing improvements,  ori^anizatlonal  changes, 
or  improvements  in  efficiency  that  result  in 
cost  reductions. 

5.  Combinations  of  1  through  4. 

By  identifying  the  minimum  level,  each 
manager  Is  not  necessarily  recommending 
his  operation  be  funded  at  the  minimum 
level,  but  is  merely  identifying  that  alter- 
native to  top  management.  If  a  manager 
identifies  several  levels  of  effort,  he  Is  rec- 
ommending that  all  levels  be  funded. 

the   ranking    PROCESS 

The  ranking  process  provides  management 
with  a  technique  to  allocate  Its  limited  re- 
sources by  making  management  concntrate 
on  these  questions:  "How  much  should  we 
spend?"  and  "Where  should  we  spent  it?" 
Management  constructs  its  answer  to  these 
questions  by  listing  all  the  decision  pack- 
ages identified  in  order  of  decreasing  benefit 
to  the  organization.  It  then  identifies  the 
benefits  to  b?  gained  at  each  level  of  ex- 
penditure and  studies  the  consequences  of 
not  anprcvln?  additional  decision  packages 
ranged  below  that  expenditure  level. 

The  ranking  process  establishes  priorities 
among  the  incremental  levels  of  each  decision 
unit  (i.e.,  decision  packages).  The  rankings 
therefore  display  a  marginal  analysis. 

In  large  organizations,  top  management 
may  be  forced  to  rely  primarily  on  manage- 
ment summaries  In  lieu  of  concentrating  on 
the  decision  packages.  In  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, decision  packages  are  ranked  to  the  pro- 
gram level  In  each  agency.  The  Budget  Office 
prepares  executive  summaries  bas°d  on  the 
decision  packages  and  program  rankings  sub- 
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mltted   by   each   agency  for 
review. 

It  Is  also  possible  to  prepare 
slon  packages"  (an  activity  be 
element  in  the  program  struc 
decision  packages  would  then 
each  program.  "Program  dec 
could  then  be  prepared  based  , 
decision  packages  and  the  rank 
gram  level.  The  program   dec 
could  have  a  format  and  con 
the  activity  decision  package, 
summary  and  program  analysis 
agency  management  and  the 
legislative  review  process. 

Regardless  of  organizational 
of  top  management  review,  the 
ages   and   rankings    form    the 
analysis  and  decision  making 
each  review  process  must  be 
signed  to  fit  the  size  and 
organization. 

PRrPARINC    THE    DETAn.ED 

Tne  budget  or  appropriation 
pared  by  each  organization  are  . 
Ject  to  some  form  of  leglslativ ; 
modincatlon.  If  the  legislative 
differs   markedly  from   the   bu, 
many   organizations    that    have 
tlonal    budgeting    techniques 
recycle  their  entire   budgeting 
termlne  where  the  reductions  si 
Under  the  zero-base  budgeting  , 
decision    packages    and    rankinf . 
fpeclfically   the  actions   require  I 
any  budget  reductions.  If  the 
fines   reductions    in    specific 
we    can    readily    identify    the   ^ 
decision  packages  and  reduce  th« 
program  and  organizational  bu(  Lg 
legislature  Identifies  an  arbltray 
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he  governors  nue  shortfall.  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  used 
the  zero-base  analysis  to  reduce  budgets 
across  65  agencies,  with  reductions  ranging 
from  1  per  cent  to  15  percent.  Program  re- 
ductions within  each  agency  ranged  from  no 
change  to  elimination. 

In  a  political  environment,  the  expecta- 
tions for  major  shifts  in  resource  allocations 
must  be  qualified.  The  major  reallocations 
of  resources  will  normally  take  place  within 
major  agencies  such  as  shifting  administra- 
tive and  maintenance  cost  savings  into  direct 
program  delivery.  However,  it  Is  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  20  per  cent  decrease  In  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  fund  a  40  per  cent 
Increase  in  Mental  Health.  The  political  real- 
ities do  not  usually  allow  such  shifts.  It  Is 
also  unrealistic  to  expect  an  automatic  tax 
reduction  due  to  zero-base  budgeting.  When 
cost  reductions  are  achieved,  the  overriding 
political  tendency  is  to  plow  the  money  back 
into  increased  services  In  other  programs. 

If  we  can't  realistically  expect  major 
funding  reallocations  among  major  agencies, 
and  If  we  can't  expect  a  tax  decrease,  then 
why  do  zero-base  budgeting?  I  believe  that 
there  are  four  overriding  reasons  that  make 
the  zero- base  approach  worthwhile: 

1.  Low  priority  programs  can  be  eliminated 
or  reduced.  How  the  savings  are  used  is  s 
completely  separate  question. 

2.  Program  effectiveness  can  be  dramati- 
cally Improved.  Such  improvements  may  or 
may  not  have  a  budgetary  impact. 

3.  High  Impact  programs  can  obtain  In- 
creased funding  by  shifting  resources  with- 
in an  agency,  whereas  the  increased  funding 
might  not  have  been  made  available  had  the 
agency  merely  requested  an  Increase  in  total 
funding. 

4.  Tax  increases  can  be  retarded.  The  first 
three  benefits  can  significantly  reduce  the 
necessity  for  Increased  taxes  by  allowing 
agencies  to  do  a  more  effective  Job  with  ex- 
isting revenues.  For  the  hard-nosed  execu- 
tive or  legislature,  budgets  can  be  reduced 
with  a  minimum  of  reduced  services. 

The  zero-base  approach  is  not  without  Its 
problems.  The  major  problem  Is  the  threat 
that  many  bureaucrats  feel  towards  a  proc- 
ess which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs.  The  zero-base  process  also  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  effective  administra- 
tion, communications,  and  training  of  man- 
agers who  will  be  Involved  in  the  analysis. 
Managers  may  also  have  problems  in  identi- 
fying appropriate  decision  units,  developing 
adequate  data  to  produce  an  effective  anal- 
ysis, determining  the  minimum  level  of 
effort,  ranking  dissimilar  programs,  and 
handling  large  volumes  of  packages.  For 
many  programs,  workload  and  performance 
measures  may  be  lacking  or  the  cause/effect 
and  program  impact  may  not  be  well  defined 
so  that  the  analysis  will  be  less  than  perfect. 
Therefore,  zero-base  budgeting  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  longer-term  management 
development  process  rather  than  a  one  year 
cure-all. 

If  done  properly,  the  zero-base  approach 
is  not  subject  to  the  gamesmanship  one 
might  anticipate.  The  traditional  budget  ap- 
proach offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
gamesmanship  becaus3  current  operations 
are  seldom  evaluated  and  many  discreet  de- 
cisions are  never  explicitly  identified  and  get 
"burled  in  the  numbers."  However,  the  zero- 
base  approach  removes  the  umbrella  cover- 
ing current  operations  and  requires  man- 
agers to  clearly  Identify  operating  decisions. 
In  zero-base,  most  obvious  forms  of  games- 
manship would  be  to  avoid  Identifying  rea- 
sonable alternatives,  to  Include  the  pet 
projects  within  the  minimum  level  package, 
and  to  rank  high  priority  programs  low  in 
the  ranking  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
funding.  If  the  decision  packages  are  "for- 
matted" adequately  to  display  the  alterna- 
tives considered,  workload  and  performance 
data,  descriptions  of  actions,  and  enough 
cost  data  so  that  discretionary  items  can- 
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not  be  bunt  into  the  cost  estimate,  It  be- 
comes very  obvious  when  such  gamesman- 
ship is  attempted.  Also,  because  the  entire 
ranking  of  decision  packages  must  be  dis- 
played, it  Is  very  easy  to  challenge  a  high 
priority  item  that  received  a  low  ranking 
or  a  low  priority  item  which  received  a  hleh 
ranking.  ° 

The  problems  in  Implementing  zero-base 
budgeting  are  not  to  be  minimized.  The 
specific  needs,  problems,  and  capabilities  of 
each  organization  must  be  considered  In 
adapting  the  zero-ba.-.e  approach.  Although 
most  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  zero-base 
approach  have  been  maintained,  the  specifics 
of  administration,  formats,  and  procedures 
have  been  different  for  each  organization 
that  has  adopted  the  approach.  Zero-base 
can  be  applied  on  an  Intensive  basis 
throughout  all  levels  of  an  organization, 
applied  only  to  selected  programs,  or  ap- 
plied only  at  major  program  levels  rather 
than  Involving  all  operating  managers.  The 
strategy  of  Implementing  the  zero-base  ap- 
proach must  be  developed  for  each  organiza- 
tion, depending  on  Its  specific  needs  and 
capabilities.  It  should  be  considered  a  man- 
agement and  budgetary  Improvement  effort 
that  may  require  several  years  to  reach  full 
utilization  and  effectiveness. 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
winner    of    the    voice    of    democracy 
speech  contest  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Poreign  Wars  and  its  Ladles  Aux- 
iliary is  a  constituent  of  mine,  Miss 
Tracey  Y.  Porter,  of  Route  1,  Boyle,  Miss. 
Miss  Porter's  winning  essay  in  this 
statewide    and    nationwide    scholarship 
contest  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  that  today's 
young  people  comprehend  fully  the  im- 
portance  of  American  democracy  and 
what  it  has  meant  to  our  Nation  these 
past  200  years. 

Miss  Porter  has  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing record,  both  academically  and  in 
student  leadership  activities  at  Bayou 
Academy,  where  she  is  a  senior  this  year. 

Her  winning  speech  is  as  follows: 
VFW  Voice  of  Demockacy  Mississippi  Winner 
(By  Tracey  Y.  Porter) 

What  does  America  mean  to  me?  I  had  to 
question  my  Innermost  feelings  In  order  to 
accurately  express  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. All  the  sentences,  paragraphs  and  page 
I  wrote  were  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of 
pat  phrases  I  had  heard  all  my  life.  I  dis- 
carded all  those  and  began  to  think  with 
my  heart,  not  my  brain.  I  discovered  that 
what  America  means  to  me  cannot  adequately 
be  expressed  with  long  sentences  and  lofty 
paragraphs,  but  In  a  single  word  .  .  .  MORE! 
America  means  MORE!  That  small  word  says 
It  all. 

The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  has  two  meanings  for  the  word 
"more".  One  Is  "something  of  greater  Im- 
portance "  and  the  other  is  "additional  or 
fvirther". 

"Something  of  greater  importance".  Surely 
America  is  that!  America  Is  more  than  Just 


a  country.  It  Is  a  nation  of  achievement  and 
excellence.  She  has  raised  many  great  people 
whose  contributions  have  had  an  Important 
Impact  on  my  life.  Thomas  Edison  gave  me 
the  light  that  Illuminates  my  world;  Betsy 
Ross  created  the  American  Flag  which  sym- 
bolizes to  me  the  pride  and  Independence  of 
my  country;  and  Mrs.  Draper,  my  seventh 
grade  teacher  Instilled  within  me  a  true  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  my  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

America  Is  more  than  Just  the  third  larg- 
est populated  country.  It  is  a  group  of  people, 
a  family,  who  live  together  In  equality.  Amer- 
ica Is  more  than  Just  a  governmental  sys- 
tem. It  Is  a  democracy,  a  government  run 
by  the  people. 

That  which  Is  "additional  or  further" — 
In  comparison  with  other  nations,  America 
has  more.  More  freedom  for  the  Individual, 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  for  the  news 
media.  We  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  secure 
all  these  liberties.  However,  we  also  have 
more  responsibility  as  each  person  Is  re- 
sponsible to  work  with  his  fellow  man  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  We  are  also  obli- 
gated as  Individuals  to  contribute  in  any 
way  possible  to  make  this  land  a  better 
place  for  our  descendants. 

For  such  a  young  nation,  America's  history 
Is  filled  with  more  examples  of  courage, 
bravery,  and  heroism.  Many  fearless  men 
fought  valiantly  for  my  country  .  .  .  George 
Washington,  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  my  Daddy. 

As  American  citizens  there  is  something 
about  us  that  stands  out  in  comparison  with 
people  of  other  lands.  That  is  our  undying 
spirit  of  nationalism — we  have  more.  Of 
course,  the  United  States,  like  other  coun- 
tries, sometimes  suffers  from  Internal  strife 
but  we  Americans  stand  united  and  proud 
in  the  face  of  external  conflict.  Oxir  supply 
of  moral  energy  is  boundless! 

Each  American  has  his  own  feelings  about 
his  country,  but  to  me  .  .  .  America  means 
MORE! 


SELF-DETERMINATION  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  800  years  the  people  of  Ireland  have 
been  forced  to  live  under  the  shackles  of 
English  domination  and  colonial  rule. 
Upwards  of  20  million  Irish-Americans 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
feel  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  concerned  with  the  persistent  car- 
nage that  has  occurred  with  frightening 
regularity  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  and 
elsewhere. 

The  minority  Roman  Catholics  of 
Northern  Ireland,  outnumbered  two  to 
one  by  the  Protestant  majority,  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  war  of  discrimina- 
tion since  1920  when  the  country  was 
partitioned.  In  terms  of  legal  rights,  the 
Catholics  have  been  reduced  to  second- 
class  citizens  and  have  been  denied  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  housing  and 
other  basic  human  rights  enjoyed  by 
their  Protestant  neighbors. 

This  policy  of  outright  discrimination 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  for  decades 
by  a  British  Parliament  that  chose  to 
ignore  these  injustices  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  right  them.  These  deep-rooted 
inequities  reached  a  boiling  point  when, 
in  1969,  the  minority  sought  to  obtain 
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their  rights  and  was  met  with  organized 
violence.  Since  that  time  the  towns  and 
countryside  have  been  a  veritable  battle- 
ground marked  by  fire-bombings,  shoot- 
ings and  death.  In  addition  to  the  more 
than  1,000  people  killed  during  the  past 
8  years,  more  than  17,000  men,  women 
and  children  have  been  injured  by  bullet 
and  bomb.  The  most  abhorrent  aspect 
of  these  figures  is  that  many  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  are  innocent  victims  of  the 
violence  surrounding  them;  people  un- 
connected with  any  political  cause. 

The  British  response  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  Northern  Ireland  was  to  send 
troops  to  quell  the  violence  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Catholics.  Initial- 
ly, members  of  the  minority  welcomed 
the  troops,  but  they  soon  realized  that 
the  Army  had  joined  the  oppressors  in 
attempting  to  crush  their  efforts  to  live 
as  a  free  people. 

The  policy  of  internment,  a  classic  act 
of  international  illegality,  has  long  been 
used  by  the  British  Army  as  a  means  of 
subduing  the  minority.  Only  recently  has 
our  longtime  ally.  Great  Britain,  ad- 
mitted before  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  that  she  has  approved 
the  torture  of  suspects  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. While  British  officials  claim  that 
these  tortures  have  been  discontinued, 
this  confession  gives  the  American  peo- 
ple a  clearer  picture  of  the  tactics 
practiced  by  the  occupying  forces  in  the 
Belfast  area.  Human  rights  have  been 
violated  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  British 
Army's  intervention  was  to  gradually  put 
down  the  violence  in  hopes  that,  in  a 
safer  climate,  the  two  communities  would 
agree  on  a  new  shared  administration 
whose  policemen  would  then  replace  the 
soldiers.  That  policy,  while  well-mean- 
ing, has  failed  miserably.  The  Army's 
presence  is  a  highly  visible  reminder  of 
British  political  domination  of  the  area 
and,  rather  than  quell  the  violence,  the 
sight  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and 
arms  has  instigated  the  citizenry  into 
committing  even  more  brutal  acts  of 
vengeance. 

During  this  time,  although  fully  aware 
of  the  gross  injustices  inflicted  upon  the 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  remained  silent.  By 
ignoring  the  issue,  we  are  giving  implied 
support  to  the  practice  of  suppressing 
the  Irish  desire  for  self-determination. 

The  United  States  has  at  its  disposal 
the  means  to  alter  Britain's  colonial 
reign  over  Northern  Ireland.  Should 
Congress  and  the  Carter  administration 
serve  notice  cm  Britain  that  our  long- 
lasting  relationship  may  be  in  jeopardy, 
Britain  may  take  a  closer  look  at  her 
policies  of  repression  against  the  human 
rights  of  this  minority. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  sense 
of  the  House  Resolution  that  calls  for 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  which  I  feel  is  a  true 
expression  of  the  mood  of  the  American 
people. 

Several  years  ago,  John  P.  Kennedy 
stated. 

Justice  will  be  served  in  great  measure 
if  all  the  people  of  Ireland  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government. 
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It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  will  prove  instru- 
mental in  ultimately  leading  to  lasting 
peace  and  justice  In  a  troubled  land  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
Americans. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kathleen 
Lucy  Fitzgerald  is  the  Oregon  wirmer  of 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram sponsored  each  year  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  The  theme  of  this  year's  con- 
test is,  "What  America  Means  to  Me." 

Kathleen  is  a  senior  at  Brookings- 
Harbor  High  School  in  Brookings,  Oreg. 
She  has  been  very  active  in  4-H  for  many 
years  and  also  has  an  interest  in  music. 
Her  future  plans  include  attending  the 
University  of  Oregon  next  fall,  with  a 
major  in  communications. 

Her  speech,  along  with  those  of  every 
State  winner,  is  entered  in  the  national 
finals  of  this  competition.  We  in  the 
fourth  congressional  district  are  most 
proud  of  her  accomplishments.  I  place 
her  speech  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Speech  by  Kathleen  Lucy  Fitzoerald 
America  is  everything  to  me.  America  is 
home.  It  is  a  thrilling  source  of  history.  It  Is 
people,  it  is  land,  America  is  government  and 
democracy,  Justice  and  freedom. 

America  Is  beautiful.  It  is  the  challengmg. 
ever-changing  and  rewarding  country  that 
makes  me  proud  to  be  an  American. 

American  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  a  paragraph,  or  a  book.  If  this  were 
possible,  our  country  wouldn't  be  the  myriad 
of  color,  variety  and  depth  that  it  Is. 

America  means  home  to  me.  I  am  always 
aware  that  I  am  one  of  the  luckiest  people  In 
the  world.  I  live  in  a  brilliant  country,  with 
vast  amounts  of  beauty,  freedom  and  bounty. 
America  was  founded  by  people  who  were 
seeking  a  more  ideal  way  of  life,  at  the  cost 
of  their  property,  strength  and  their  very 
lives.  But  the  early  Americans  did  not  lose 
their  courage,  the  courage  that  led  them 
away  from  tradition,  security  and  their  home- 
lands to  strike  out  with  determination  as 
they  neared  their  goals  of  reaching  a  more 
perfect  way  of  life.  Not  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort,  but  one  that  demanded  everything 
the  new  Americans  could  muster.  They  strug- 
gled, and  suffered,  and  soon  began  to  grow 
accustomed  to  hardship. 

We,  the  Americans  of  the  20th  Century, 
still  possess  the  spirit,  the  will  and  the 
strength  of  the  earliest  pioneers. 

America  Is  people.  People  with  a  rich  land 
of  opportunity  to  choose  from,  people  living 
and  breathing  air  in  a  democratic  society. 
People,  building,  and  improving,  and  pro- 
ducing ! 

America  is  people  with  a  tradition  of  hope, 
freedom  and  happiness.  People  with  a  his- 
tory of  success,  and  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion to  continue  it. 

America — where  any  citizen  ran  run  for 
office,  where  there  are  equal  rights  and  fair 
Justice.  Where  everyone  has  the  right  lo 
speak  and  read  and  write  as  he  chooses. 

America  is  land.  A  country  so  large  It  is  Im- 
possible to  take  It  all  in  at  once.  A  nation 
full  of  absolute  beauty,  with  the  widest  and 
most  varied  assortment  of  climates  and  ter- 
rain. Oceans  and  rivers,  mountains,  valleys 
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and  plains,  deserts,  beaches,  _. 
One   person  cannot  ever  kno\r 
beauties  In  America.  Beauty  thi 
and  protected  by  citizens  who 
tlve  of  our  great  asset.  An 
of  wildlife  and  natural 
ours  to  enjoy  and  be  secure  in 
they  will  never  be  lost. 

We  are  the  children  of  our 
the  fruit  of  many  generations 

We  were  given  our  country 
and  our  freedom  by  our 
who  left  us  to  preserve  this 
America. 

Freedom  means  being  free  to 
things  you  want  In  life,  not 
work,  or  worry.  We  are  here  t< 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 

We  must  benefit  from  our 
more  Into  It  so  that  the  next 
as  much  as  we  have  of  our 
nation,     our     strong,     beautlflil 
America. 
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Tuesday.  March  8, 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  ^ 
cent  months  we  have  been 
tide  of  skepticism  about  our 
ices — from  attacks  on  the 
tern,  to  proposed  cutbacks 
benefits,  to  doubts  about  the  " 
threat.  But  most  of  these 
have  come   from   outside 
community. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  . 
a  young  military  officer  wh 
series  of  Important  and  prove 
tlons  about  the  profession  of  ^ 

All  too  often.  In  my  opinio^ 
forgotten  that  the  profession 
just  that — a  profession.  Invar 
nations  and  countries  which 
that  profession  have  faded 
inence,  often  from  existence 

I    commend    this    dedicatejd 
thoughts  to  the  attention 
leagues: 

Thoughts  on   the  Phofession 
America  Today:    Troubled 
The     Illustrious      I8th     centu, 
Maurice  Saxe.  Marshal  of  Pran^ 
marked    that:    "The    human 
starting  point  in  all  matters  ^ 
war."  This  morning  I  shall  speal: 
heart  to  give  you  my  feelings  on 
Issues  which  I  consider  critical  \ 
profession  of  arms.  These  issues 
the  most  discussed  among  my 
both  in  the  Army  and  my  Air 
porarles    at    the    Academy.    ' 
things  which  trouble  us  and 
our  thoughts.  I  would  like  to 
about  three  disturbing  trends: 

(1)  The  leadership  dilemma. 

(2)  The  officer:  Careerist  or 

(3)  The  problem  of  narrow 
Please  bear  with  me.  I  shairtry  ^ 

these  problems  from  the  perspectl 
insider:  an  Army  oiBcer,  and  from 
point  of  an  outsider,  albeit  a 
of  the  Air  Force  officer  corps. 
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three  of  the  last  five  years  on  e 
grams  with   blue-suiters  and  .._. 
attentively  as  they  expressed  their 
concerns.  While  I  don't  presume  tc 
pert  on  the  Air  Force.  I  feel  that  1 
comment  effectively  on  the  views 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

temporaries.  I  take  this  dual  approach  be- 
cause I  suspect  that  the  Issues  I  discuss  to- 
day cut  across  all  four  service  lines,  in  one 
form  or  another. 

The  hallmark  of  offlcershlp  Is  effective 
leadership.  Not  management,  leadership — 
the  human  quality  which  has  enabled  some 
men  to  Inspire  others  to  charge  up  Cemetery 
Ridge,  Pork  Chop  Hill,  or  Hamburger  HIU,  or 
to  fly  Into  the  target  areas  at  Schwelnfurt, 
Regensburg.  Ploesti,  or  the  Thanh  Hoa 
Bridge. 

Army  leadership,  at  least  at  the  troop  level, 
faltered  during  the  late  1960s.  That  it  did 
falter  cannot  be  denied.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  look  at  conditions  before  and  after 
the  fall.  Discipline  reflects  leadership. 

I  served  as  an  airborne  Infantry  soldier  for 
five  years  before  my  commission  in  1962.  In 
the  units  I  served  with  as  an  enlisted  man.  it 
was  completely  unthinkable  to  Insult,  talk 
back  to,  or  otherwise  show  disrespect  to  an 
NCO,  the  leader  responsible  for  training  his 
men.  seeing  to  their  welfare,  and  Insuring 
that  they  performed  as  a  team.  The  lieuten- 
ant platoon  leader  was  Just  "there".  Though 
I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  my  platoon 
leaders,  I  can  remember  almost  every  one  of 
my  squad  leaders,  platoon  sergeants,  and 
first  sergeants. 

But  during  the  Vietnam  war,  soldiers  went 
so  far  as  to  rebel  against  and.  in  some  in- 
stances, assault  their  own  officers.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  breakdown  of 
discipline  resulted  only  from  a  degenerate, 
overweight,  and  unmotivated  Army.  The 
Prussian  Clausewitz,  In  On  War,  stated 
clearly  and  for  all  time  that:  "War  is  an  in- 
strument of  policy If  policy  is  grand  and 

powerful,  so  also  will  be  war."  It  follows 
then  that  a  weak  and  indecisive  policy  will 
find  itself  reflected  In  the  character  of  the 
war  effort.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  this 
nation  sent  some  rather  unwilling,  unbeliev- 
ing men  off  to  be  soldiers  in  the  late  19608 
particularly  in  view  of  the  attacks  on  U3 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia  by  the  press,  the 
hippies,  the  ylpptes,  and  a  (to  use  the  nicest 
word  I  can  think  of)  naive  Congress.  The 
American  soldier  fights  and  dies  for  what  he 
believes  In.  only  what  he  believes  in.  In  view 
of  the  Nation's  lack  of  support  for  its  soldiers 
at  war.  It  is  probably  remarkable  that  more 
problems  did  not  occur.  It  the  government 
Vril  "°*  mobilize  public  opinion,  as  it  did  In 
WWI  and  WWII,  we  can  hardly  expect  more 
than  another  humiliating  defeat  in  any  pro- 
tracted war  in  the  future. 

But.  we  must  deal  with  those  things  we 
can  control  vrtthln  the  profession,  after  all 
we  call  the  shots  in  our  own  ranks  It  is  all 
too  easy  to  escape  our  duty  by  casting  the 
blame  on  others.  I'm  afraid  we  officers  must 
bear  the  blame  for  this  deterioration  In  dis- 
cipline among  our  soldiers.  It  is  we  who  have 
oversupervued  to  the  point  that  the  NCO 
Corps  has  been  effectively  denuded  of  all  but 
the  trappings  and  symbolism  of  what  should 
be  the  real  leadership  backbone  of  any  army 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  we  officers  for  the  most  part  who 
must  set  the  system  right  again 

Almost  as  hard  to  live  down  as  the  original 
crisis  during  the  war.  are  the  111-conclived 
cures  we  resorted  to  In  the  early  igyos 
I  m  speaking  of  the  array  of  councils  that 
sapped  the  commander's  authority,  the 
granting  of  more  and  more  privileges  like 
beer  In  the  barracks,  go-go  girls,  an^  the 
approach  to  the  soldier  that  we  wanted  to 
Join  him.  rather  than  he  Joining  us.  In  short 
we  almost  turned  our  army  from  a  Sparu 
into  an  Athens.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
friends  in  the  field  that  the  discipline  crlsU 
continues  unabated;  others  report  that  the 
crisis  has  bottomed  out  and  that  the  sltua- 
vion  is  Improving.  I  genuinely  hope  that  the 
latter  Is  really  the  case.  The  moral  character 
and  combat  effectiveness  of  an  Army  depend 
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upon  its  discipline  which  Is,  according  to  the 
late  Oeneral  Patton:  "Prompt,  cheerful,  and 
AUTOMATIC  obedience." 

The  Air  Force  has  taken  a  different  tack 
on  the  whole  subject  of  "leadership"  by 
subordinating  it  to  "management."  Now  the 
sophisticated  weaponry  of  today's  Air  Force 
makes  it  a  technologically-oriented  service. 
Technical  know-how  Is  Indeed  Important, 
but  until  we  put  all  our  hopes  In  mlssUes 
burled  far  beneath  the  earth,  there  will  still 
be  a  demand  for  that  fiylng  leader.  Oeneral 
Lucius  D.  Clay  observed  thU  trend  and  of- 
fered this  in  response  In  a  last  year's  Issue 
of  Air  Force  magazine : 

"A  myth  has  been  conceived  and  is  grow- 
ing that  management  and  command  are  syn- 
onymous. They  are  not.  Devotees  of  the  myth 
see  management  as  a  replacement  for  com. 
mand.  There  Is  great  danger  in  that  concept. 
Management  has  a  proper  place  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  military  service,  but  management 
must  be  recognized  for  what  it  Is,  a  system 
of  bookkeeping  that  Is  primarily  associated 
with  statistics.  Statistics  are  static.  They  can 
do  nothing  except  provide  a  means  of  meas- 
uring. Command  Is  the  relationship  between 
people.  People  do  things." 

To  be  sure  the  Army  is  primarily  a  people 
service  and  the  Air  Force  is  overwhelmingly 
technical,  but  sound  leadership  concepts  can 
be  arrived  at  for  both.  I  suspect  that  at  the 
root  of  it  all  are  those  qualities  which  have 
proven  through  hUtory  to  be  the  foundation 
of  successful  leadership.  Those  features  of 
successful  leaders  have  been  variously  de- 
scribed, as  principles,  traits,  qualities,  or 
other  even  more  sophisticated  and  fanciful 
management  terminology.  The  managers 
have  even  attempted  to  quantify  them.  But 
they  cannot  be  programmed  and  run  on 
computers.  They  are  human  qualities  and, 
simply  stated,  boll  down  to:  Guts,  Brains, 
and  Heart. 

In  order  to  address  ourselves  to  the  sub- 
stantive Issues,  we  must  first  eliminate  cer- 
tain peripheral  irritants  that  occupy  our 
time  and  thoughts.  The  officer  career  man- 
agement system  Is  the  topic  most  discussed 
among  my  contemporaries.  In  short,  how  to 
succeed,  or  how  not  to  fail.  Variations  on  the 
theme  can  be  heard  at  the  office.  In  coffee 
shops,  and  at  stag  bars — everywhere  officers 
gather.  You  can  read  about  it  In  the  Times 
or  the  Air  University  Review,  or  Army  maga- 
zine. 

Basically,  we  are  not  convinced  by  the 
briefing  teams  sent  out  from  the  puzzle 
palaces  at  Alexandria  and  Randolph.  And 
we  are  not  convinced  that  the  system  can't 
be  better.  The  real  demands  of  professional 
officership  need  our  attention,  not  the 
career  system. 

What  is  offlcershlp  anyway,  a  career  or  a 
profession?  The  way  the  two  words  are  tossed 
around  it's  hard  to  tell  the  difference.  When 
speaking  to  cadets  about  their  upcoming 
responsibilities.  I  like  to  draw  a  distinct  line 
between  the  "careerist"  and  the  "profes- 
sional". 

I'm  sure  Webster  would  not  bear  me  out. 
but  to  me  the  careerist  is  one  who  coasts 
or  floats  along  for  20  or  30  years,  always  in 
a  smooth  deep  channel,  without  ever  really 
encountering  the  treacherous  reefs  of  re- 
sponsibility that  we  call  duty.  He  Is  that 
individual  who  chooses  to  punch  his  staff 
ticket  in  the  war  zone  while  his  buddies  do 
the  flying  and  fighting.  He  Is  that  officer 
who  spends  the  last  10  years  of  his  service 
planning  and  plotting  his  "second"  career 
after  retirement.  In  my  view,  such  an  In- 
dividual Is  unfortunately  misguided  to  say 
the  least.  Many,  perhaps  even  the  majority, 
of  the  younger  Army  and  Air  Force  officers 
whom  I  know  are  careerists.  I  know  several 
senior  officer  careerists  too.  It's  a  shame,  but 
it's  true. 

I  do  know  a  few  professionals,  however; 
and  they  are  my  closest  associates.  Call  It 
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a  clique  if  you  will.  We  don't  mind.  We  are 
Intent  on  the  pursuit  cf  the  profession  of 
arms. 

We  believe  that  the  American  Soldier, 
Sailor,  Airman,  or  Marine  deserves  to  be 
designated  a  professional.  Overall,  he  has  a 
proud  tradition  of  service  to  his  Nation.  As 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service,  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  preparedness  for  war 
as  he  also  pursues  peace.  He  must  com- 
petently manage  or  apply  the  tools  of  vio- 
lence to  achieve  his  country's  goals.  The  most 
binding  part  of  the  soldier's  contract  Is  the 
unlimited  liability  clause — It  Is  he  who  must 
first  lay  his  life  on  the  line.  It  Is  not  choice, 
it  is  duty,  once  the  oath  is  taken.  No  other 
profession  can  demand  this  ultimate  sacrifice. 
There  Is  no  room  in  our  midst  for  careerists 
and  we  should  eliminate  them  from  our 
ranks,  and  that  word  from  our  vocabulary. 

The  one  feature  which  weakens  the 
American  military's  status  as  a  professional 
institution  is  our  reluctance  to  continuously 
and  effectively  police  our  own  ranks.  We 
have,  in  the  past  few  years,  seen  general 
officers  and  senior  soldiers  Involved  In  all 
sorts  of  disreputable.  Illegal  behavior.  We 
have  seen  all  the  wrath  of  a  frustrated  Army 
descend  on  one  young  lieutenant — rightfully 
so — but  that  lieutenant  was  certainly  less 
than  prepared  to  command  troops  on  the 
morning  he  walked  into  My  Lai.  Surely,  the 
system  bears  the  responsibility  for  his  train- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  senior  officers  connected 
with  the  same  Incident  seem  to  have  escaped, 
relatively  unscathed.  Scandals  have  occurred 
in  the  other  services  too.  Our  dirty  laundry 
flaps  in  the  breeze  for  all  to  see.  We  should 
hope  that  the  people  can  quickly  forget;  we 
officers  cannot  afford  to  forget. 

Now,  we  can't  do  much  about  saving  our 
benefits  if  Congress  decides  to  take  them 
away.  And  we  can't  do  much  about  the  re- 
duction of  our  Armed  Forces  to  the  point 
where  we  present  a  less  than  credible  de- 
terrent to  the  Russians.  Little,  that  is.  ex- 
cept tell  the  civilian  lawmakers  when  and 
why  we  think  they  are  wrong.  But  the  three 
problems  addressed  herein  are  unique  In 
that  they  can  be  corrected  within  the  Ameri- 
can profession  of  arms. 

The  entire  military  community  is  con- 
cerned about  the  breach  of  contract  cur- 
rently underway  regarding  not  only  our  bene- 
fits such  as  Exchange  and  Commissary,  but 
also  our  pay  and  allowances.  In  short,  we 
and  those  we  command  lay  our  lives  on  the 
line.  We  deserve  the  "•implied"  benefits  which 
we  all  considered  when  we  signed  on  for  the 
Job.  And  I  might  add,  we  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  retired  community  in  helping 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  to  honor  their  contract  with  their 
defenders. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  incensed  at  the 
attacks  on  senior  professional  soldiers  from 
the  press  and  Congress.  Many  of  us  see  the 
recent  attacks  on  Oeneral  Brown  as  vicious, 
calculated  assaults  on  the  credibility  of  the 
military.  The  uniform  has  been  slandered 
by  dirty  politics  in  an  election  year.  We  be- 
lieve that  sort  of  thing  hurts  us  and  helps 
the  enemy.  We  are  worried  that  we  may 
have  to  play  catch -up  football  In  the  next 
war,  because  of  the  naivete  of  our  elected 
officials,  who  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the 
realities  of  the  Russian  threat.  By  fanatical- 
ly urging  troop  reductions  and  weapons 
project  cancellations  such  as  new  aircraft, 
cruise  missiles,  and  the  main  battle  tank 
they  flirt  with  the  lives  of  their  own  sons 
and  daughters.  They  are.  as  Clausewitz  would 
say,  ".  . .  treading  a  slippery  path  upon  which 
the  Ood  of  War  may  surprise  [them]  [They) 
must  always  keep  [their]  eye[sl  on  the 
enemy  lest  (they J  have  to  defend  [them- 
aelvesl  with  dress  rapier  [s]  if  the  enemy 
takes  up  a  sharp  sword." 

Now,  In  addressing  the  final  issue  I  would 
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like  to  draw  you  Into  your  place  In  all  of 
this: 

All  too  often,  soldiers  view  their  Job  in 
the  narrow  perspective  of  current  conditions 
with  no  regard  for  bow  things  got  that  way. 
We  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  reinvent- 
ing the  wheel  every  few  years.  Only  since  I 
have  begun  teaching  military  history  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  have  I  really  understood 
that  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  through 
painful  Introspection  and  the  study  of  his- 
tory. I  went  through  the  whole  Vietnam  war 
before  I  ever  realized  those  traumatic  times 
were  not  aberrations,  that  those  dramatic 
moments  were  not  "firsts"  or  "one  of  a  kind", 
but  were  really  quite  symptomatic  of  the 
American  way  of  war.  If  we  had  cared  enough 
to  look  at  history,  we  would  have  realized 
that  the  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam 
was  the  predictable  culmination  of  definite 
historical  trends  and  events.  Only  recently 
have  I  been  able  to  compare  the  draft  riots 
of  the  late  19608  to  those  In  New  York 
City  in  1863.  Had  I  examined  history  earlier, 
I  would  not  have  found  It  so  surprising  that 
the  American  people  did  not  support  such 
a  far-way  war.  After  all,  In  the  winter  of 
1777-78,  Philadelphlans  preferred  to  sell  food 
and  supplies  to  the  British  for  good  money, 
rather  than  take  the  worthless  Continental 
currency  that  would  have  purchased  suste- 
nance for  George  Washington's  starving 
troops  at  Valley  Forge. 

I  took  for  granted  the  typical  American 
impatience  to  get  on  with  the  war,  with  little 
r&^ard  for  the  people  whose  war  It  was  to 
begin  with.  Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I 
could  have  compared  the  typical  American 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnamese  with  the  at- 
titude of  most  Americans  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  toward  the  Cubans,  Filipinos,  and 
Hawallans.  I  have  only  recently  been  able  to 
draw  valuable  lessons  on  counter-guerrilla 
tactics  from  the  Seminole  Wars  of  the  1830s 
and  to  realize  that  success  In  counter-in- 
surgency is  measured  in  political  terms,  not 
body  count,  weapons  captured,  or  other  su- 
perficial mUltary  criteria.  But  in  Vietnam 
nobody  bothered  to  tell  me  that  while  I  was 
busy  running  up  the  body  count! 

Here  is  where  you  come  In.  You  were  the 
professional  warriors  who  saw  to  It  that  the 
Kaiser,  Hitler,  ToJo,  and  the  Chinese  Reds 
didn't  get  to  us  during  the  last  half -century. 
Surely  you  remember  the  loyal,  effective 
Corporal  or  Sergeant  who  handled  your 
troops  and  took  care  of  you  when  the  going 
was  tough.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  Gen- 
eral Ira  Eaker  when  he  recently  listed  his 
two  favorite  qtiotatlons  about  the  Im- 
portance of  leadership :  ( 1 )  Prom  an  ancient 
fable,  "A  fiock  of  sheep  led  by  a  lion  will 
always  prevail  over  a  pride  of  lions  led  by 
a  sheep"  and  (2)  from  Field  Marshal  A.  P. 
Wavell.  "The  more  mechanical  become  the 
weapons  with  which  we  fight,  the  less  me- 
chanical must  be  the  spirit  which  controls 
them."  We  In  today's  military  seem  to  forget 
what  you  learned  and  know  to  be  correct.  A 
few  years  back  we  even  lost  the  chain  of 
command  amongst  a  maze  of  hastily  erected 
councils,  boards,  and  committees. 

As  graduates  of  years  of  military  experi- 
ence, perhaps  you  can  help  us  to  find  ways 
to  make  young  officers  believe  in  their  Na- 
tion, their  profession,  and  themselves  as  pro- 
fessional soldiers  with  responsibility  to 
match  the  benefits.  You  know  the  influential 
people  who  run  the  sen'lces.  You  can  per- 
haps mention  to  those  people  that  many 
active  duty  officers  are  genuinely  concerned 
as  to  the  health  of  their  profession.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  write  In  th-^  warriors'  trade 
Journals.  Add  your  concerns  to  those  of  ours. 
If  you  feel  the  way  we  do.  Tlie  fight  to  keep 
benefits  Is  one  thing:  far  more  Impjortant  Is 
the  flght  to  keep  this  Nation  properly  armed 
and   Its  soldiers  believing.   You   would   not 
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have  been  officers  if  you  could  not  lead,  and 
If  you  could  not  communicate,  and  If  you 
could  not  Influence  opinions  I  urge  you  to 
talk  to  your  Influential  friends.  Write  letters. 
Tell  It  like  It  Is.  For  as  goes  the  health  of 
the  profession  of  arms,  so  goes  this  Nation, 


DINGELL-BROYHILL  AUTO  EMIS- 
SION AGREEMENT  REACHED 
WITH  UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man James  T.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  have  reached  an  agreement 
with  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  president, 
United  Auto  Workers  Union,  on  auto- 
mobile emission  control  standards  for 
model  years  1978  and  beyond.  That 
agreement  included  the  participation  of 
Senators  Don  Riegle  and  Robert  Grif- 
fin of  Michigan.  Legislation  reflecting 
this  agreement  has  been  introduced  as 
H.R.  444  and  S.  919. 

On  March  1.  1977,  the  participants 
held  a  news  conference  for  this  an- 
nouncement and  explanation  of  the 
agreement.  Elsewhere  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks  for  today  is  the  statement 
delivered  by  Mr.  Woodcock  as  he  an- 
nounced the  agreement. 

Included  at  this  point  In  the  Record  Is 
the  statement  I  issued  at  the  news  con- 
ference regarding  the  auto  emission 
agreement  and  our  joint  efforts  to  go 
forward  to  secure  enactment  in  Con- 
gress: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  John  D. 

DlNCELL 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  In  this 
news  conference  today  and  In  the  agreement 
those  of  us  at  this  table  have  reached  on  a 
schedule  of  automobile  emission  control 
standards  for  the  model  years  1978  and  be- 
yond. 

We  have  constructed  a  schedule  of  stand- 
ards that  Congress  should  be  able  to  move 
forward  expeditiously.  I  am  tirglng  that  it  be 
adopted  as  promptly  as  possible. 

By  this  agreement  we  have  strengthened 
and  balanced  from  an  environmental  and 
energy  conservation  standpoint,  both  sched- 
ules of  standards  we  have  been  advocating 
to  date. 

In  calling  this  news  conference  regarding 
this  agreement  today,  we  are  also  announcing 
that  Congressman  Broyhill  and  I  In  the 
House  and  Senators  Riegle  and  Griffin  in  the 
Senate,  will  shortly  Introduce  this  new 
schedule  of  emission  standards  in  legisla- 
tion and  will  be  launching  an  active  cam- 
paign for  enactment.  This  campaign  will  go 
forward  with  efforts  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wood- 
cock and  the  UAW. 

The  new  legislation  will  be  an  amendment 
to  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  which  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  now  have  un- 
der consideration,  including  the  need  for  re- 
vising auto  emission  regulations. 

Both  Congressman  Broyhill  and  I  and  Sen- 
ators Riegle  and  Griffin  previously  this  year 
introduced  a  mobile  source  emission  control 
bill.  H.R.  2380  and  S.  714,  containing  the 
Dlngell-BroyhlU  standards  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  adopted  last  fall.  September 
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16th,  224  to  169.  Tbe  DingeU-Bi  oyhUl  stand 
ards,  which  had  the  support  of  t  le  adminis- 
trator of  tbe  environmental 
agency,  Mr.  Russell  Train,  were 
deleted  In  the  ensuing  House 


protection 
regrettably 
and  Senate 


conference  report  last  year,  a  co  iference  re 
port  which  later  died  October  Istlln  a  Senate 
flllbuater  against  stationary  source  emission 
control  provisions. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  In  early  February,  announced 
auto  emission  standards  the  UAVf  planned  to 
pursue.  Those  standards  were  most  similar 
to  the  original  DlngeU-BroyhUl/ Riegle-Grlf- 
fln  schedule. 

The  bUl  we  will  Introduce  will  contain  the 
new  emission  schedule  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  sections  on  mobtlt  sources  In 
the  current  H.R.  2380  (Dlngell-Bi  oyhUl)  and 
8.  714  (Rlegle-Orlffln). 

This  will  be  a  complete  package  which  ade- 
quately responds  to  needed  chaiges  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  regarding  mobile  sources. 

As  you  will  recall  those  of  you  w  ho  followed 
the  auto  emission  Issue  last  Conp-ess  before 
It  died,  legislation  Jim  Broyhlll  and  I  pur- 
sued, provided  for  a  gradual  tightening  of 
automobile  emission  standards.  Today  this 
agreement  wUl  continue  the  gradual  tighten- 
ing of  standards,  a  schedule  whlc  i  continues 
to  balance  environmental  objectl  ires  and  en- 
ergy conservation  goals  and  savli  gs  for  con- 
sumers while  continuing  the  rate  of  clean  air 
improvement. 

Our  new  schedule  of  emlsslor  standards 
esUblishes  portions  of  Mr.  Woodcock's  rec- 
ommedatlons  and  Includes  prov  sions  from 
the  schedule  the  four  of  us  In  the  Congress 
have  been  pursuing. 

It  U  essential  that  the  phased-  n  schedule 
of  emission  standards  we  are  announcing  to- 
day move  forward  to  enactment.  'The  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  for  1978  model  year  be- 
gins in  a  few  months  and  it  is  a^eed  by  all 
parties  that  the  statutory  standards  in  the 
law  cannot  be  met  In  1978.  Those  levels  are 
unnecessary. 

During  congressional  conslderal  ion  of  this 
issue  last  year,  the  House  and  Ssnate  both 
passed  bills  extending  the  1977  cur -ent  stand- 
ards through  model  year  1978.  It  Is  essential 
that  those  standards  be  maintained,  if  due 
only  to  the  mere  passage  of  time  for  model 
year  1979. 

This  time  table  Is  essential  fo-  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  certainty  in  tl  e  automo- 
tive Industry  and  to  continue  to  assure  the 
workers  in  that  Industry  their  Jots. 

This  new  bill  will  differ  from  tie  original 
Dlngell-Broyhlll/Riegle-Orlffln  pioposal  In 
three  respects : 

1.  The  hydrocarbon  standard  for  the  1980- 
81  period  is  set  at  the  original  statutory  level 
of  .41  OPM  instead  of  .9  GPM. 

2.  The  final  carbon  monoxide  standard 
which  would  have  been  In  effect  In  model 
year  1982  Is  Instead  carried  over  ihdeflnltely 
at  the  Interim  1980-81  sUndard  ^f  9  OPM 

3.  A  range  of  NO.  is  given  for  t 
sUndard  instead  of  leaving  It  ent 
discretion. 

Frankly.  I  am  concerned  about  ^..^  ^,v,«:u- 
tlal  fuel  economy  impact  of  going  Ho  .41  OPM 
hydrocarbon  standards  in  1980-4two  years 
sooner  than  my  original  scheduiej  We  have 
however  accelerated  the  HC  standkrd  In  re- 
sponse to  concerns  about  hydrocaibon  emis- 
sions Kenerally-even  though  cilculatlons 
using  EPA  methodology  show  tha«  the  two- 
year  pun-ahead  will  change  the  health  Im- 
pacts by  less  than  one  percent.      ] 

This  minimal  change  is  becauje  Callfor- 
nl^^JT^  '"  *K,*  *^  "*'*'*  *^«  Pholiochemlcal 
serll^,  ^^'"'l"  -  •*=''"0''l««ged  «o  be  most 
tfn  ?•  ;  V'^^  meeting  and  will  con- 

So  m^t^jn'^^v  "*"^  stringent  standard, 
n,;^  ♦I*''  "**  ^**"*>  benefits  o»  going  to 
more  stringent  hydrocarbon  staniij-ds  wS 


'  ultimate 
bly  to  EPA 

^he  poten- 
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have  accrued  regardless  of  when  the  49-Stat© 
standard  Is  promulgated. 

Present  estimates  for  manufacturers  indi- 
cate that  the  fuel  economy  penalty  of  a  .41 
HC  standard  In  1980  is  between  2  percent  and 
10  percent.  I  continue  to  be  concerned  that 
this  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  these  slight 
gains  In  air  quality.  However,  of  the  three 
pollutants,  automotive  HC  emissions  are 
strongly  Implicated  In  smog  formation;  and. 
If  any  clean-up  should  be  accelerated,  It  Is 
agreed  that  HC  control  is  probably  the  pri- 
ority. 

The  revision  to  the  ultimate  CO  standard 
Is  based  on  recent  data  that  indicates  that 
the  origlnlal  3.4  OPM  standard  Is  not  needed 
for  health  reasons,  and  technical  data  which 
shows  that  three-way  catalyst  systems  may 
have  great  difficulty  attaining  both  low  NO» 
levels  and  the  3.4  OPM  CO  standard.  On  the 
health  side,  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that 
a  9  OPM  standard  Is  more  than  adequate  to 
protect  public  health. 

Both  the  interagency  task  force  report  on 
motor  vehicle  goals  beyond  1980  ("the  300 
day  study"')  and  the  air  quality,  noise  and 
health  panel  report  prepared  by  EPA  in  sup- 
port of  the  task  force  Indicate  that  If  a  9 
OPM  CO  standard  Is  established: 

The  average  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tion In  the  year  2000  would  be  20  percent  of 
the  average  concentration  experienced  In 
1971-73,  yielding  an  80  percent  reduction 
even  In  the  presence  of  growth  in  vehicle  use 
and  in  stationary  source  CO  production; 

No  air  quality  control  region  In  the  United 
States  would  violate  the  carbon  monoxide  air 
quality  standard  in  the  year  2000;  and 

There  would  be  no  cardiac  health  deaths 
attributable  to  carbon  monoxide  air  quality 
in  the  year  2000. 

In  fact,  the  executive  summary  of  the 
motor  vehicle  goals  study  (page  22)  states: 
"Control  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  at  the 
present  level  of  15  gpm  is  sufficient  to  reduce 
projected  excess  cardiac  deaths  and  persons 
days  of  discomfort  to  zero  by  2.000  as  emis- 
sion-controlled cars  replace  older  vehicles. 
Lower  CO  emission  levels  do  not  change 
these  health  indicators." 

The  State  of  California  has  recently  de- 
cided that  a  carbon  monoxide  standard  of 
9  gpm  Is  sufficient  for  Its  needs.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  on 
November  23.  1976,  long-term  standards  for 
all  three  pollutants  (HC,  CO,  and  NO.)  were 
recommended  with  the  long-term  standard 
for  carbon  monoxide  remaining  at  today's 
California  level  of  9  gpm. 

There  Is  a  strong  case  that  more  stringent 
CO  standards  than  9  gpm  are  not  needed 
and  there  appear  to  be  some  strong  technical 
arguments  for  holding  at  the  9  gpm  level. 
Before  completing  my  discussion  on  our  new 
standards,  I  must  comment  on  the  serious 
concern  that  Is  held  regarding  the  three-way 
catalytic  converter.  This  device,  that  is  not 
In  mass  production,  shows  some  sign  of  being 
able  to  achieve  somewhat  lower  emission 
levels  than  those  currently  in  effect.  The 
three-way  converter,  planned  to  be  placed 
on  some  new  cars,  is  to  be  combined  with  an 
overall  complex  system  of  emission  control 
devices  which  may  not  have  durability  even 
for  the  EPA  50.000  mile  certification  test. 

There  is  no  Indication  though  that  the 
motorist  would  have  Incentive  to  have  the 
three-way  catalyst  repaired.  Also,  there  Is  the 
question  of  the  availability  of  repair  services 
for  the  device  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Fleet  Emission  Stand- 
ards. 

It  Is  also  known  that  the  three-way  con- 
verter will  require  excessive  amounts  of 
rhodium  at  this  stage  of  its  development. 
Rhodium  is  a  rare  and  expensive  metal,  a 
by-product  of  platinum  whose  only  known 
sources    In    any   amounts   today   are   South 
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Africa  and  the  U.S.S.R.  These  are  question- 
able sources.  This  Is  a  fact  that  could  lead 
to  short  supplies  of  rhodium,  especially  in 
consideration  of  mass  produced  vehicles,  10- 
mlUlon  a  year. 

I  question  how  much  dependency  can  be 
placed  on  the  three-way  catalyst. 

The  final  change  made  to  the  origin- 
al Dlngell-Broyhlll/Riegle-Orlffin  emission 
schedule  is  on  the  ultimate  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen standard.  Originally  we  would  have  au- 
thorized EPA  to  set  the  NO.  standard  to  be 
effective  In  model  year  1982.  This  approach 
was  recommended:  (1)  because  there  con- 
tinues to  be  substantial  debate  over  what 
level  of  control  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  Is  needed 
for  health  reasons;  and,  (2)  because  of  the 
concern  that  a  final  standard  too  stringent 
could  preclude  a  number  of  technologies  that 
show  real  promise  of  achieving  both  air  qual- 
ity and  fuel  economy  Improvement.  In  the 
revised  bill  EPA  would  have  authority  to  set 
the  NO.  standard  in  the  range  of  1  to  2  gpm. 
This  appears  to  be  the  range  that  will  ulti- 
mately represent  a  balance  of  fuel  economy 
and  air  quality  goals.  Factors  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  ultimate  NO.  Include 
technical  availability  and  practicability,  im- 
pact on  fuel  consumption,  and  cost  of  com- 
pliance. If  these  factors  determine  that  the 
NO.  standard  should  be  revised  upwards  to- 
ward 2.0  gpm,  the  revision  will  occur  If  It 
will  not  endanger  public  health. 

Also  Administrator  may  grant  a  waiver 
up  to  2.0  gpm  NO.  for  Innovative  technology 
that  Is  shown  to  be  extremely  fuel  efficient 
and  If  the  waiver  upwards  to  2.0  would  not 
endanger  public  health.  I  cite  the  dlesel,  the 
CVCC,  stratified  charge,  and  lean  burn  as 
some  examples. 

I  think  the  facts  can  be  said  to  argue  for 
accelerated  HC  control  although  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  fuel  economy  impact. 
I  also  think  there  Is  now  a  strong  case  for  a 
9  gpm  CO  standard.  In  my  opinion,  the 
original  Dlngell/Broyhlll  bill  offered  a  rea- 
sonable balance  among  the  objectives  of  air 
quality  and  fuel  economy  Improvement,  min- 
imized cost  and  stable  auto  employment.  It 
appears  that  the  new  proposal  sponsored  by 
Dlngell-Broyhlll,  Rlegle-Orlffln.  Woodcock- 
UAW  Is  technologically  achievable. 

I  cosponsor  this  revised  schedule  because 
It  Is  reasonable  and  balanced  and  it  is  critical 
that  we  unite  and  resolve  our  differences  In 
order  to  avoid  the  catastrophic  production 
disruptions,  product  and  consumer  Impacts 
that  will  result  If  we  do  not  get  on  with  the 
task  before  us. 
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NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

HON.  BILL  LEE  EVANS 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgrla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  paper  prepared  and 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Jeffrey  M. 
Brookstone,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  and  business,  Macon  Junior 
College,  Macon,  Ga.: 

NtTCLEAR  PaoLireKATioN :  CAPABiLrriEs,  Costs, 
CBOICE8  Aim  Constraints 
(By  Jeffrey  M.  Brookstone) 
The  pressing  questions  about  nuclear  pro- 
liferation are  four  in  number :  (1)  How  do  we 
control  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons?  (2) 
Can  we  halt  the  spread  and  sale  of  nuclear 
power  technology?   (3)    Are  national  export 
controls  on  nuclear  products  effective?  and 


(4)  What  priority  should  be  assigned  to  de- 
veloping non-nuclear  sources  of  energy  if 
this  development  means  slower  national  eco- 
nomic growth?  To  understand  and  answer 
these  questions,  the  capabilities,  costs, 
choices  and  policy  constraints  about  U.S. 
nuclear  proliferation  policies  must  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I.    NUCLEAR    CAPABILITIES 

Not  every  nation  Is  a  nuclear  one.  Long  ago 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  France  and  Mainland  China  developed 
nuclear  capabilities.  Re':ently.  India,  Israel, 
South  Africa.  Switzerland  and  Poland  have 
developed  constructive  and  destructive 
sources  of  nuclear  technology.  To  these  ten 
nuclear  nations  must  be  added  at  least  a 
dozen  more  soon-to-be  or  threshold  nuclear 
powers:  Japan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Paki- 
stan, Indonesia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Libya, 
Algeria,  Spain,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Whether 
or  not  these  countries  and  the  original  nu- 
clear countries  choose  to  use  theli'  nuclear 
atoms  for  peace  or  for  conflict  is  of  central 
concern  to  us. 

Presently,  under  the  Nuclear  Non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty,  more  than  93  nonweapons  powers 
and  3  weapons  powers,  including  the  U.S..  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Britain  have  signed.  France, 
China,  India.  Israel,  South  Africa  and  Paki- 
stan have  not  signed.  Imagine  for  a  moment 
if  one  party  knowingly  or  even  accidently 
precipitated  a  nuclear  war.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  James  Schleslnger,  estimated,  for 
example,  that  if  our  primary  nuclear  adver- 
sary, the  Soviet  Union,  attacked  the  roxighly 
45  operational  Strategic  Air  Command  bomb- 
er bases  in  the  U.S..  total  casualties  would 
number  approximately  700,000.  In  rough 
terms,  that  figure  translated  to  destroying 
entirely  the  population  of  six  cities  the  size 
of  Macon.  Indeed,  the  stakes  are  high.  Who 
could  Imagine  living  in  America,  if  after  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  military  attack,  the 
injured,  and  sick  resulting  from  direct  and 
indirect  nuclear  effects  would  number  5,100.- 
000  citizens  and  the  delayed  fatalities  result- 
ing from  nuclear  fallout  number2d  an  addi- 
tional 6  million  U.S.  citizens? 

To  protect  Itself  from  this  destructive 
nightmare,  the  United  States  has  developed 
p.  stockpile  of  strategic  and  nu-clear  weapons. 
Tho  stockpile  has  the  destructive  fcrce  of 
615.385  Hiroshima  bombs.  Not  too  m -ny  years 
ago,  one  Hiroshima  atomic  bomb  killed  more 
than  100.000  civilians.  Today,  of  course,  not 
only  do  more  nations  have  the  capacity  tD 
make  nuclear  weapons,  but  these  instruments 
of  death  can  be  fired  from  submarines,  port- 
able missile  launchers  and  supersonic  bomb- 
ers. If  some  of  you  still  question  the  serious- 
ness of  nuclc  ir  proliferation,  then  consider 
the  following  recent  developments: 

The  Soviet  Union  now  spends  11  to  13  per- 
cent of  Its  gross  national  product,  approxi- 
mately $144  billion  in  1975  on  defense,  while 
the  United  States  spends  5.75  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product,  26  cents  out  of  every 
tax  dollar  or  approximately  $110.1  billion  for 
defense  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Since  1984,  the  number  of  armed  military 
forces  in  Russia  grew  from  3.4  to  4.4  million 
men  while,  since  the  Vietnam  War,  U.S. 
armed  force  totals  hive  fallen  to  2.1  million 
men. 

Since  1955.  three  times  as  many  ships  have 
been  added  to  the  Soviet  Navy  than  has  to 
the  United  States'  Navy. 

Russian  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles have  Increased  in  the  last  decade  from 
29  to  over  700  in  number.  The  U.S.  has  not 
increised  its  numbers  of  .submarir.e  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  holding  but  655. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  aware 
of  these  developments,  has  said:  "The  es- 
sence of  the  contemporary  problem  in  the 
military  field  is  that  the  term  'supremacy', 
when  casualities  will  be  in  the  millions,  has 
practically    no    operational    significance    as 
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long  as  we  do  what  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  balance." 

Yet  maintaining  a  nuclear  balance  but 
controlling  proliferation  represent  two  herns 
of  a  nuclear  aged  dilemma. 

What  constitutes  nuclear  balance?  The 
U.S..  for  example,  has  about  7.600  nuclear 
warheads  for  lntercontlnent.il  and  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviets  have 
2,300  nuclear  warheads.  Although  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal  incUides  1,054  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  operated  by  the  Strategic 
Air  Command;  656  U.S.  Navy  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles;  453  Air  Force 
bombers  equipped  with  nuclear  brmbs  and 
-short  range  attack  missiles;  and  NATO  em- 
ploys 6,800  more  tactical  nuclear  weapo.;s  at 
American  disposal,  we  stand  forewarned  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
.seeking  nuclear  weapon  superiority.  If  the 
Soviets  do  Indeed  build  their  next  generation 
of  nuclear  missiles,  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  SS-16  through  the 
mobile  SS-20  categories  will  all  be  equipped 
with  multiple  warheads.  This  process  is 
called  MIRVing  and  accounts  for  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  When  asked  by  an  American 
author  what  he  would  do  if  he  heard  a  siren 
announcing  a  nuclear  attick  on  Moscow,  the 
Russian  citizen  replied,  "Put  on  a  sheet  and 
crawl  to  the  cemetery — slowly."  Why  slowly? 
"So  you  d.^n't  spread  panic."  Indeed,  this 
story  illustrates  that  a  superpower  nuclear 
war  l-j  no  laughing  matter.  U.S.  intelligence 
estimates  Indicate  that  ten  Americans  would 
die  for  every  Rus.sian  In  svich  a  war. 

Nevertheless,  to  maintain  U.S.  nuclear 
strength  and  add  to  the  problems  of  con- 
trolling nuclear  proliferation,  the  1978  De- 
fense Budget  allocates  $234  million  for  the 
Navy's  Tomahawk  missile  and  $4  million 
has  been  set  aside  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  launched  cruise  missile. 
Given  the  scant,  real  achievements  of  Kis- 
singer's detente  policies  we  must  ask  if  the 
nuclear  arms  race  has  lessened? 

Unhappily,  using  a  blend  of  criteria  such 
as  throwweights.  equivalent  megatonnage. 
or  strategic  balance,  it  is  fairly  clear  the 
nuclear  arms  race  hasn't  let  up.  Presently, 
although  the  quality  of  American  weapons 
ovitwelghs  the  increasing  Soviet  quantitative 
advantage,  in  the  near  fviture  Americans 
will  confront  a  rather  displeasing  reality: 
the  sheer  numbers  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
will  take  precedence  over  the  quality  of 
American  weapons.  Indeed,  already,  NATO 
Commander-in-Chief,  Alexander  Halg,  notes 
that  Soviet  defense  spending  has  placed 
more  strain  and  increasing  pressure  on  our 
Western  European  NATO  allies  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  last  27  years.  Given  this 
fact,  to  reassure  ourselves  and  our  Allies, 
the  Defense  Department  has  ordered  changes 
in  the  F-16.  The  F-16  will  be  made  to  de- 
liver atomic  bombs.  This  change  and  others 
indicate  the  critical  costs  involved  in  con- 
trolling  nuclear   proliferation. 

U.   COSTS   OF  CONTROLLING    NUCLEAR    PROLIFERA- 
TION 

To  monitor  the  increasing  costs  of  nuclear 
weapons  sales  and  export  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy, one  international  and  two  special  gov- 
ernmental bodies  have  been  established.  The 
first,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy (IAEA)  is  a  special  United  Nations  agency 
headquartered  in  Vienna,  Austria.  The  IAEA 
analyzes  sales  cf  nuclear  materials  and  veri- 
fies that  no  fissionable  material  is  diverted 
to  military  use.  Domestically,  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  both  the 
Ernergy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration (ERDA)  and  the  Nuclear  Reg\ilatory 
Commission  (NRC)  have  supplanted  the 
old  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  ERDA  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  over- 
see the  55  nuclear  reactors  presently  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  164 
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breeder  reactors  currently  being  constructed 
in  the  U.S.  The  Department  of  Defense  Is 
the  agency  responsible  for  spending  $150- 
$180  million  each  year  to  build  and  maintain 
America's  strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 

In  the  Plutonium  age.  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping the  peaceful  and  strategic  uses  of  nu- 
clear power  are  quite  significant.  For  exam- 
ple, the  first  prototype  liquid-metal  breeder 
reactor  to  be  completed  at  Clinch  River, 
Tennessee,  at  minimum,  will  cost  $10.7  bil- 
lion. The  current  estimates  for  maintaining 
the  United  States'  stockpile  of  strategic  war 
materials  is  $6.5  billion.  The  latest  overall 
cost  estimate  by  the  Air  Force  to  build  244 
B-1  bombers  at  $93.8  million  per  plane  comes 
to  $22.8  billion.  Indeed,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Rumsfeld  suggested  that  by  1982 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  will  total  $156.4  bil- 
lion. Clearly,  of  central  concern  is  the  over- 
all cost  of  reducing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  This  cost  takes  several  forms. 

First,  the  U.S.  must  develop  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  power  and  technology.  This 
will  cost  approximately  $1.2  billion.  This  sum 
will  be  spent  on  reprocessing  plants  to 
strengthen  natural  uranium  so  the  uranium 
can  be  used  In  fuel  reactors.  This  develop- 
ment should  discourage  other  countries  from 
building  their  own  nuclear  reprocessing 
plants. 

Second,  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars, 
approximately  $521  million  should  be  spent 
to  develop  a  program  for  the  safe,  long-term 
disposal  of  nuclear  wastes.  Additionally,  the 
cost  of  solidifying  nuclear  wastes  will  approx- 
imate $180  million. 

Lastly,  while  the  costs  remain  indetermi- 
nate, substantial  monies  must  be  spent  to 
prevent  nuclear  terrorism,  hijacking,  theft 
and  uranium  blackmail.  Fissionable  mate- 
rials are  too  easily  sabotaged  or  pilfered  in 
transit.  Electronic  warning  systems,  armed 
police,  military  guards,  and  other  costly  pre- 
ventive measures  must  be  undertaken  to 
protect  military  and  commercial  exchanges 
of  nuclear  materials.  As  the  world's  leading 
commercial  supplier  of  nuclear  technology, 
fuel  and  reactors  as  well  as  the  world's  pri- 
mary arms  merchant,  $10  billion  last  year 
or  approximately  50  percent  of  the  world's 
total,  the  United  Slates  faces  truly  critical 
choices  in  the  future  on  how  nuclear  pro- 
liferation will  be  contained. 

in.   ALTERNATIVE  POLICIES  ON   NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION   ISSUES 

If  the  U.S.,  like  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
must  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
what  choices  are  open  to  Americans  in  the 
realm  of  nuclear  proliferation?  At  least  five 
alternatives    are    of    central    concern    to    us. 

As  a  diplomatic  alternative,  the  successive 
rounds  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  Salt  I  through  VI  offer  some  hope  of 
reduced  nuclear  arms  development.  In  No- 
vember. 1974,  with  the  signing  of  the  Ford- 
Brezhnev  Vladivostok  agreement,  an  overall 
celling  of  2,400  nuclear  missiles  and  bombers 
for  both  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  was  agreed 
upon.  Approximately  half  of  these  missiles 
could  have  multiple  nuclear  warheads 
(MIRV's).  Because  of  disagreement  over  the 
Soviet  Backfire  mLssile  bomber  system  and 
the  U.S.  cruise  missile  system,  current  SALT 
negotiations  are  Just  now  resuming.  Ameri- 
ca and  President  Carter  have  a  definite 
choice  to  negotiate  forthrlghtly.  or  prove 
fundamental  Soviet  sincerity  In  refusing  to 
curtail  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

As  a  commercial  alternative,  the  U.S.  could 
easily  unilaterally  ban  exports  of  nuclear 
technology  until  effective  proliferation  con- 
trols are  developed.  While  such  a  ban  might, 
in  the  long  run,  result  In  rule  of  thumb 
standards  for  nuclear  controls.  In  the  short 
run,  substantial  U.S.  business  would  be  lost 
to  our  West  German.  Japanese,  and  French 
nuclear  competitors. 

A  5    a   military,   strategic    alternative,    the 
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U.S.  can  press  for  stronger 
nonproliferatlon  treaty.  Althougt 
universal  bans  on  nuclear  testing 
armament  are  desirable  goals,  In 
Increasingly     Intolerant     nation 
would  be  best  to  reward  Amerlcaji 
their  selective  foreign  policy  sv 
mlttlng  limited  and  closely  con 
chases  of  U.S.  nuclear  technologj 
already  occurred.  For  example,  a! 
to    Peking,    two    Control    Data 
Cyber   172   computers  not  sold 
to  the  Soviets  were  sold  by 
mainland  Chinese  for  $2  million 
the  U.S.  sells  Israel  Jet  engines 
raells  rebuild  these  engines 
high    performance    Super    Myster4s 
aircraft,  and  then  sells  the 
countries    such    as    Honduras, 
because  Iran  shares  a  1.250  mile 
the    Soviet    Union,    the    United 
agreed   to  sell   the   Shah   of  Iran 
fighter  planes  for  more  than  S3 
of  these  purchetscs  as  well  as 
to    Saudi    Arabia    Indicate 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  will  cost 
States  Incalculable  millions. 

As  an  energy,  technology 
U.S.    can    seek    to    reduce    plutoi 
uranium  as  sources  of  lon^  term 
enerey.    Plutonium,    a    known 
deadly  carcinogen,  costs  more  tba 
uranium  to  produce.  Usln?  laser 
enriched  uranium  Is  a  safer  alter 
However,  with  55  ©Derating  nucl 
in  the  U.S.  currently  and  with 
way;    and   with   FEA  projections 
power   supplying   30   nercent   of 
needs  by  the  year  2000,  It  appeark 
Plutonium   will    not   be   the   cen 
America's    third    century   energy 
ready    the    Soviet   Union    has 
a  massive  construction  program 
Russia's  nuclear  power  output  by 
If    construction    continues    as 
1980,  the  Soviet  nuclear  caoacity 
million  kilowatts.  This  will  equal 
West  Germany's  nuclear  caoaclty. 

In  light  of  these  alternative  col" 
what    constraints    must    the 
exercise  In  controlling  nuclear 

IV.     CONSTRAINTS     ON     NUCLEAR     PROI  , 

As    a    post     Industrial,    hl?h 
society,   to  remain  economically 
competitive,    the    United    States 
tlnue    its    leadership    in    the    re 
develooment    of    nuclear     techn 
United  States  no  longer  has  a 
nuclear     technology.     Conseouentl 
essential  that  the  U.S.  uree  other 
accept   the  provisions  of  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
urges  the  fullest  possible  exchanee 
ment,  materials,  and  sclentiflc 
logical  Information  for  the  peaceffil 
nuclear     energy.     Definite     d 
commercial    sanctions    should    be 
against   nations   who   Ignore   this 
this  way,  when  the  United  States 
new    method     of    using    lasers 
Uranlum-235    from    uranium    ore 
expensive  commercial   method   of 
nuclear  fuel  will  not  be  utilized 
more  dangerous  nuclear  weapons. 

A  top  priority,  limiting  exoorts 
lean  nuclear  weaponry,  should  be 
Presently,    some    400.000    civilian 
related  to  U.S.  armament  sales.  Ev 
a    sophisticated    Instrument    of 
deprives    a    developing    economy 
health,     nutritional     and     consu 
purchases.   The   President,   not 
ment  of  Defense,  should  have  thi 
last  approval  of  overseas  arms  B'\\e< 
lean  nuclear  weaponry.  Similarly 
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in  nondefense  sectors  of  the  U.S.  economy 
should  be  created. 

Efforts  to  reach  a  new  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Agreement  must  proceed.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  need  to  convince  the  Soviets 
to  discontinue  building  their  Backfire  bomber 
force.  If  the  Backfire  bomber  Is  completed, 
by  1985  Russian's  accurate  multiple  war- 
heads and  missiles  will  exceed  America's 
destructive  forces,  forces  whose  payloads  are 
delivered  over  half  the  time  by  our  SAC 
Bombers.  Reducing  the  2,400  heavy  bomber 
celling  with  the  Soviets  will  not  be  easy. 
Indeed,  hearings  of  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  now  underway 
to  assess  Soviet  might  and  strategic  strength. 
Breaking  the  Salt  deadlock  is  critical.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  seriously  Involve  the  Soviet 
Union  In  substantial  arms  control  arrange- 
ments. Now  Is  the  time  to  Involve  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  process  of  peaceful  change  In 
the  international  system.  Three  strategies  can 
be  utilized  in  this  task. 

First,  persuade  the  Soviets  to  sign  an  ex- 
tensive Joint  declaration  of  the  principles  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  Through  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Conference,  enlist  members  who 
sell  all  forms  of  nuclear  technology  to  also 
sign  this  declaration.  Second,  curtail  planned 
development  of  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  sys- 
tem for  a  designated  period,  from  12  to  18 
months.  Enlist  the  United  Nations'  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  Inspect 
openly  that  development  of  the  cruise  missile 
system  has  been  baited.  Insist  then  that  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  a  similar  halt  and  IAEA 
Inspection  of  the  Soviet's  Backfire  Missile 
bomber  program.  Third,  If  neither  a  Joint 
declaration  nor  a  missile  development  mora- 
torium Is  forthcoming,  proceed  to  strengthen 
and  upgrade  the  entire  range  of  American 
conventional  and  strategic  forces  and  mili- 
tary hardware.  Although  this  last  alternative 
is  costly  and  will  do  nothing  to  control  the 
ravages  of  nuclear  proliferation,  this  action 
win  Indicate  to  the  world  that  America's  lib- 
erty is  priceless. 

v.    SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  after  a  serious  look  at  the 
capabilities,  costs,  choices  and  constraints 
in  controlling  nuclear  proliferation,  a  bit  of 
perspective  is  required.  One  humorist  re- 
cently noted  that  the  Defense  Department 
shouldn't  be  worried.  We  have  more  than 
7,600  deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  which 
makes  us  very  safe — so  long  as  we  don't  ask 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  to  deliver  them. 

Fortunately,  with  the  Incoming  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, competent  officials  are  now  be- 
ginning to  grapple  with  the  Issues  raised 
here.  One,  former  Harvard  University  profes- 
sor of  government,  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.,  will 
head  a  new  office  in  the  State  Department 
charged  with  developing  a  policy  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nye  and  others 
will  apply  reasoned  analysis  to  determining 
how  and  why  the  sale  and  spread  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  technology  will  continue.  If 
stronger  export  controls  are  required  on 
American  nuclear  sales  overseas,  then  we 
must  put  them  Into  effect  efficiently  and  to- 
tally. Lastly,  to  Energy  Director  James 
Schlesinger  and  President  Carter  fall  the 
awesome  task  of  developing  a  national  pro- 
gram for  energy  sufficiency  based  on  a  vari- 
ety of  Plutonium  and  uranium  based  nuclear 
processes.  The  cost  of  this  program  will  Ini- 
tially appear  astronomical.  However,  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  Innovation  In  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  technology  will  provide 
the  world's  leadership  In  the  approaching 
21st  century.  Without  American  leadership, 
efforts  at  nuclear  proliferation  control  are 
pointless. 
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HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF     MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 384,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
Select  Committee  On  Drought. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  had 
two  front  page  articles  which  support  my 
belief  that  the  Western  drought  has 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  the  drought  problem,  I 
am  presenting  today  the  text  of  my  res- 
olution and  the  two  Post  articles. 

I  will  bs  calling  for  cosponsors  on  the 
resolution  for  reintroduction  on 
March    24. 

The  material  follows: 

Farm  States'  River  Levels  Keep  Falling 
(By  William  Nye  Curry) 

A  prolonged  and  parching  drought  reduced 
stream  flows  to  well  below  normal  In  80  per 
cent  of  the  nation  last  month,  and  ground- 
water levels  reached  record  lows  on  a  grand 
scale. 

The  Mississippi  River,  dralnway  of  much  of 
agricultural  America,  ran  at  about  60  per 
cent  below  normal,  according  to  a  new  report 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  To- 
gether, the  nation's  "big  five"  rivers — the  St. 
Lawrence,  Columbia,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi— averaged  40  per  cent  below  normal. 

The  report  also  said  ground  water  levels, 
which  usually  build  in  February  to  be  tapped 
later  in  the  year,  declined  In  about  half  of 
the  140-plus  observation  wells  used  by  the 
survey  to  monitor  groundwater. 

The  survey  findings  come  at  a  time  of 
heightened  concern  over  the  effects  of 
months  of  sparse  rainfall  on  much  of  the 
nation's  farmland.  Dust  storms,  the  shadowy 
specters  of  the  1930s  that  stripped  fertile 
cropland  bare,  are  increasingly  frequent. 

An  Agriculture  Department  meteorologist 
said  the  next  two  to  six  weeks  will  tell  what 
toll  the  dry  weather  will  exact  on  the  winter 
wheat  crop,  which  helps  to  fill  not  only  the 
U.S.  breadbasket  but  those  of  many  other 
nations. 

The  February  measurements  marked  the 
third  straight  month  of  below-normal  flows 
in  the  "big  flve"  rivers.  After  above-normal 
flows  In  November,  December  was  6  per  cent 
below  normal,  January  33  per  cent  and  Feb- 
ruary 40  per  cent. 

Geological  Survey  scientists  said  some 
streams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  dropped  to 
their  lowest  February  levels  In  more  than  70 
years  of  recordkeeping.  A  hydrologist  with 
the  National  Weather  Service,  Joseph  A. 
Strahl,  said  yesterday  that  the  Columbia 
River  basin  there  is  expected  to  get  only  half 
of  Its  normal  water  supplies  between  now 
and  October. 

Strahl  said  the  same  crazy  wind  patterns 
that  gave  the  country  Its  bitter  freeze  also 
prevented  normal  winter  rainfall. 

Sixteen  flow-monltorlng  stations  In  10 
states  recorded  their  lowest  flows  for  Febru- 
ary since  records  were  begun,  in  one  case  as 
far  back  as  85  years.  The  10  states  are  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Michigan, 
Wisconsin.  New  Hampshire.  Oregon.  Utah  and 
Washington. 

The  drought  has  helped  leave  more  than 
17  million  acres  of  land  vulnerable  to  wind 
damage,  according  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
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ment,  and  another  3.8  million  svcres  since 
Nov.  1  have  already  been  reduced  In  fertility 
or  productivity  because  of  winds. 

Topsoll  from  parts  of  Texas,  Colorado  and 
Kansas  passed  over  the  East  Coast  last  week 
as  a  result  of  dust  storm.? — the  first  time  that 
has  happened  since  the  1930s,  an  Agriculture 
spoke.^man  said. 

"Wheat  Is  starting  to  green  \ip"  In  some 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  said  Agriculture 
meteorologist  Richard  Felch,  "but  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  enough  moisture  to 
carry  it  for  very  long." 

He  said  eastern  Oklahoma  has  had  some 
moisture  but  Kansas,  eastern  Colorado  and 
most  of  Nebraska  "remain  pretty  dry." 

"There  Is  a  potentially  very  serious  situa- 
tion in  store  there,"  says  Lester  R.  Brown, 
president  of  the  non-profit  WorldWatch  In- 
stitute, a  research  organization  here.  He  .laid 
that  If  harvests  are  substantially  affected, 
near  panic  conditions  could  arise  In  other 
nations,  "since  the  whole  world  is  so  depend- 
ent" on  U.S.  grain. 


California  Eyes  Mandatory  Water  Rations 
(By  Bill  Richards) 

Los  Angeles,  March  7. — California  officials 
have  begun  drawing  up  a  contingency  plan 
for  mandatory  statewide  water  rationing 
while  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.  warned 
here  today  that,  unless  the  current  drought 
eases,  the  state  faces  "a  disaster  of  unmeasur- 
able  magnitude." 

Brown  acknowledged  that  the  contingency 
plan  would  impose  mandatory  rationing  on 
all  of  the  state's  21.5  million  residents.  But 
he  said  he  would  be  reluctant  to  implement 
such  a  drastic  measiu-e  except  as  a  last  resort. 

"The  specter  of  the  dro'.ight  Is  gathering 
momentiun."  the  governor  told  nearly  l.OOU 
state  and  local  officials  gathered  here  for  the 
start  of  a  two-day  conference  on  the  two- 
year  Western  droxjght.  Other  state  officials 
predicted  that  water  shortages  this  year  could 
cost  California  up  to  $6  billion  In  agricul- 
tural losses  alone. 

James  G.  Youde.  acting  director  of  the 
state  Agi-lcultiire  Department,  said  cattle- 
men lost  $500  million  in  the  last  year  from 
the  drought  and  this  year  the  loss  could  be 
far  worse. 

Twenty-nine  counties  have  been  declared 
disaster  areas  as  a  result  of  livestock  and 
other  farming  losses. 

Officials  have  estimated  that  in  addition 
to  agricultural  los.ses  the  drought  could  In- 
crease the  unemployment  rate  here  by  nearly 
three  percentage  points  becau.'Jie  of  layoffs  in 
water-using  industries.  Officials  also  worry 
that  water  In  some  rivers  has  dropped  so 
low  that  their  sewage  proportion  has  reached 
dangerously  high  levels. 

The  sewage  content  of  the  American  River, 
near  the  capital  at  Sacramento,  has  reached 
12  per  cent  because  of  reduced  water  levels, 
officials  said  !;ist  week. 

California  has  been  one  of  the  states  hit 
the  hardest  by  the  drovight,  in  part  because 
it  has  lasted  the  longest  here  and  a:,so  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  agricultural  output  is 
dependent  on  water  from  mountain  snow- 
packs.  This  year,  said  Ronald  B.  Robie,  di- 
rector of  the  Water  Resources  Department, 
snowpacks  feeding  water  supplies  are  only  20 
per  cent  of  what  they  .should  be. 

Already  about  30  communities  In  North- 
ern California  have  imposed  mandatory  water 
rationing  on  their  residents  becau.se  of  the 
drought.  Attorjiey  General  Evelle  J.  Younger 
ruled  last  Friday  that  the  governor  has  the 
power  to  declare  mandatory  rationing 
throughout  the  state  and  some  legislators 
have  been  calling  on  Brown  to  exercise  that 
power  soon. 

Several  weeks  ago  Brown  ordered  telegrams 
sent  to  about  1,000  of  the  larger  water  dis- 
tricts asking  that  they  tell  the  Water  Re- 
sources Department  how  badly  they  had  been 


affected  and  what  their  absolute  minimum 
needs  were. 

Brow  11  said  today  that  this  was  part  of  a 
plan  for  mandatory  rationing  statewide  If 
needed.  The  governor  noted,  however,  that 
different  portions  of  the  state  have  different 
requirements  and  that  a  blanket  rationing 
plan  could  be  difficult  If  not  impossible  to 
enforce. 

In.stead  Brown  said  it  Is  more  likely  that 
as  the  drought  continues  the  five-member 
V.'.iter  Quality  Control  Board — which  he 
called  Califoniia's  "water  supreme  court" — 
would  tour  districts  where  the  situation  is 
most  critical  and  order  mandatory  cutbacks 
where  required. 

"Persuasive  power  is  always  better  than 
coercive  power,"  said  the  governor. 

Brown  has  called  for  a  .statev.ide  voluntary 
cut  of  25  per  cent  in  water  use.  Officials  said 
today  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  effective  the 
request  has  been,  but  in  areas  like  southern 
California,  which  has  not  been  directly  af- 
fected by  the  droxight,  there  are  indications 
that  it  Ls  not  working. 

H.  Res.  384 
Resolved,  That  (a)(1)  there  hereby  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Houst  of  Representatives  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Drought  (hereinafter  in  this 
resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select  commit- 
tee"). The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House. 

(2)  Members  of  the  select  committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.'," 
One  member  of  the  select  committee  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Speaker  to  serve  as 
chairmen  of  the  oelect  committee. 

(3)  At  least  one  member  of  the  select 
committee  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the 
following  committees  of  the  House.  Tho 
Committee  on  Ajiriculture,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Ur'can  Affairs,  the  Com- 
lulttee  en  Government  Operations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  th'^ 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Science  and  lech- 
nology,  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  commi'aee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  s.ime  inanne.-  as  tlie  original 
appointment. 

(b)  "Ihe  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
may  csTabllsh  such  subcommittees  of  the  se- 
lect committee  as  he  considers  appropriate. 
Any  such  subcommittee  .shall  be  composed 
cf  not  less  than  four  members  of  the  select 
committee. 

&Er;.  2.  The  select  committee  shall  not 
have  leijislallve  JurLsdictlon.  The  select  au- 
thority shall  have  authority — 

(1)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
reviev>r  of  drought  problems  and  possible  so- 
Ivitions  for  the  Western  United  States,  In-- 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to  a  ccmpreheixsive 
survey  of  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
Impacts  of  the  drought  on  the  people,  oom- 
munitier.,  ani  states  immediately  affected 
(as  well  as  the  national  and  global  eco- 
iiomlc,  energy  and  nutritional  impacts  of 
the  drought);  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  drought;  an  array  of  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  drought  as  demonstrated  or 
conteniplated  in  either  this  country  or 
abroad;  a  thorough  e.xamlnation  of  the  ade- 
quacy, coinprehen^ivcne.^s,  re-=ponslveness, 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  existing  or  pro- 
posed drought-related  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  relating  to  programs  or 
policle.j  relating  to  the  drought. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
file  select  committee,  or  any  siibcommlttee 


thereof  authorized  by  the  select  committee, 
may  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  considers  appropriate  whether  the  House 
Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 

(b)  For  purposss  of  this  resolution,  the 
select  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  select  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  may  hold  such  hearings, 
and  may  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  documents,  and  other  exhibits  and 
materials,  as  It  considers  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transition  of  business,  except  that  the  select 
committee  may  designate  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. The  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, or  any  member  of  the  select  committee 
designated  by  him,  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  any  witness. 

(d)  The  select  committee  and  any  sub- 
committee thereof  and  its  staff  may  conduct 
field  investigations  or  Inspections.  Members 
and  staff  of  the  select  committee  may  engag? 
in  such  travel  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct Investigations  relating  to  the  purpose.^ 
of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  select  committee  may  employ 
and  fix  the  compen.satlon  of  such  clerks,  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  attorneys,  In- 
vestigators, and  clerical  and  stenographic 
assistants  as  It  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution.  The 
select  committee  may  reimburse  the  members 
of  Its  staff  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  cf  the  duties  vested  in  the 
select  committee,  other  than  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.  5.  The  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(1) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  shall 
apply  to  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  any  investigation  conducted  by  the  select 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
iir-der  section  3fd). 

(ta)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Hou.se  which  shall  In- 
clude a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
select  committee  during  the  calendar  year 
to  which  such  report  applies. 

(c)  Any  report  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  section  which  Is  submitted  dur- 
ing a  period  In  which  the  Hou!=e  Is  not  In 
session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  7  The  select  committee  shall  cease 
to  operate  one  year  following  enactment  of 
this   resolution. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  NURSE  CORPS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBFRG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  EITBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1977,  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  108th  Combat  Support  Hos- 
pital Nursing  Service's,  first  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
commemoration    of    the    Army    Nurse 
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Corps.'    76th    anniversary. 
Combat  Support  Hospital,  the 
bat  support  hospital   In   the 
Pennsylvania,  donated  a  paii 
fatigues  and  boots  in  honor 
casion  to  the  Philadelphia  _ 
Nurses,  the  only  museum  dev' 
sively  to  nursing  in  Pennsylv^ 

At  this  time,  I  submit  for 
a  history  of  the  Army  Nurse 
the  108th  Combat  Support 
History  or  the  Nuhse 
(By  Brenda  Turner) 
In  peacetime  and  wartime,  w.. 
country  has  been  engaged  in  war 
ever  men  have  been  Injured  or 
care,  women  have  served  as  nur. 
Since  1775,  the  Army  Nurse  hai 
the    field    of   battle   and    In    garr 
have   devotedly   aided    mankind, 
victims  of  disaster  and  disease 
the  world. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  history 
view  of  selected  milestones  in  the 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and 
contributions  that  were  made. 
Immediately  following  the 
War,   the   Continental   Congress 
a  plan  for  a  hospital  with  a  nurse 
ten  patients.  The  women  who 
not  "nurses"  in  the  modern  sense 
helped  blaze  the  trail  for  another  | 
nearly  100  years  later  when  mode 
Of  nursing  were  established. 

On   10  June   1861,   two   months 
Civil  War  began,  the  Secretary  oi 
pointed  Dorothea  Dix,  famed  for 
on   behalf  of  the   mentally   ill.   as 
tendent    of    Women    Nurses    for 
Army.  Miss  Dlx  headed  the  list  of 
women  who  received  a  short  nu: 
from  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  the  ... 
physician  In  the  United  States.  Tl 
years  later  and  the  Surgeon  Genera 
nurses  a   raise   from  $8   a   month 
month. 

At  the  onset  of  the  Spanish  Ams 
almost   1200  nurses  volunteered,  ; 
the   United   States.   Cuba.   Puerto 
Philippines.  Hawaii  and  Japan,  a 
hosoltal   ship    "Relier.   Followinr' 
twelve  nurses  died  of  typhoid  fevel- 
Clara   louise   M-^ss   volunteered 
mental  research  for  the  Yellow  . 
mission  and  gave  her  life  thereby 
establish  a  mosquito  vector  as  the 
ter  of  the  disease. 

In  February  1901.  Dr.  Anita  New 
Gee,  Vice  President  of  the  Natlon- 
cf  the  Daughters  of  the  Amerlcat 
tion  wrote  a  till,  later  passed  by 
establish mg  a  oermanent  Female  i 
Corps  of  the  Medical  Department   . 
Corps   was   also   authorized    by   th( 
Department.    Each    reserve   nurse 
agreement  to  enter  active  service 
required  and  to  report  by  letter  to 
peon  General  every  six  months.  T 
37  nurses  who  wore  the  Badfre  of 
Nurse. 

In   April    1917.   the  United  State 
World    War    I.    By    June    there 
nurses;   one  year  later,   12  986  nu.. 
of  them  reserve.  By  Armtstloe  Day 
Nurse  Corps  was  21.480  strong    Ni 
served  In  France.  Belgium.  England 
Siberia.  They  had  been  assigned  to 
clearing  stations  and  surgical  team  \ 
hospitals  as   well   as   to   mobile    ev 
base.  camp,  and  convalescent  hospi 
eral  nurses  were  wounded  but  none 
result  of   enemy   action.   The   1 
Se.-vlce   Cross    was   awarded    to    m 
Nurses,   and   twentv-three  received 
tlngujshed  Service  Medal. 

1920  saw  Army  Nurses  granted  ._ 
of  officer  ranking  from  Second  LI 
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through  Major.  Later  came  full  pay  and  privi- 
leges of  the  grades  and  eligibility  for  the  GI 
benefits.  Fifty  years  later  the  first  Army 
Nurse  Corps  Brigadier  Generals,  Anna  Mae 
Hays  and  Elizabeth  Hodslngton  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Nurses  were  at  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor.  waded  on  shore  at  Anzlo  Beachhead, 
and  helped  to  evacuate  following  the  Nor- 
many  Invasion  during  World  War  II.  Victory 
in  Europe  Day  found  52,000  Army  Nurses 
serving  In  1,059  faculties  overseas  and  at 
home. 

The  decorations  and  awards  continued  for 
meritorious  service  and  bravery  under  fire 
through  Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  Army  Nurse 
Corps  also  pioneered  In  many  areas  of  nurs- 
ing practice,  community  health  nursing, 
nursing  education,  administration  and  re- 
search. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  bringing  us  to  to- 
day. February  6,  1977,  Is  the  76th  Birthday 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  The  nurses  of  the 
108th  Combat  Support  Hospital  are  again 
pioneering  as  the  first  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  In  the  Pennsylvania  Army  National 
Guard.  We,  too,  pledge  to  continue  the  proud 
tradition  and  blaze  trails  for  the  future. 

We,  the  nurse  corps  officers,  are  proud  to 
be  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  especially  the  108th  Com- 
bat Support  Hospital.  The  108th  has  a  long 
and  lllustrloiis  history,  dating  back  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  Here  are  but 
a  few  highlights  from  a  lengthy  and  meri- 
torious lineage: 

The  unit  was  organized  December  11,  1840. 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Mllltla  as  the  National 
Guards,  a  volunteer  mllltla  company  assigned 
to  the  1st  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  unit  was  mustered  Into  federal  service 
April  27.  1861,  as  the  19th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  Regiment  and  mustered  out 
August  9,  1861,  at  Philadelphia. 

The  unit  was  then  reorganized  and  mus- 
tered into  federal  service  September  1861- 
March  1862,  as  the  90th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry  Regiment.  The  90th  mustered 
out  November  1864,  at  Port  Dushane.  Vir- 
ginia, after  participating  in  campaigns  at: 
Manass:»s,  Antletam.  Fredericksburg.  Ch.in- 
cellorsvllle.  Gettysburg,  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vanla.  Cold  Harbor.  Petersburg. 

The  unit  was  reorganized  October  2.  1867, 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Mllltla  as  the  2nd  In- 
fantry Regiment  (National  Guard) . 

In  1870,  the  Pennsylvania  Mllltla  was  re- 
designated as  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  Prom  this  point  In  history,  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  was  mustered  Into 
Federal  Service  numerous  times  and  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1916.  the  2nd  Infantry  Regiment 
was  converted  and  redesignated  the  108th 
Field  Artillery,  an  element  of  the  28th  Divi- 
sion. 

The  108th  was  demobilized  May  24.  1919. 

During  World  War  I,  the  108th  participated 
In  the  campaigns  at:  Olss-Alsne,  Manes-Ar- 
gonne.  Ypres-Lys,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
was  awarded  the  Luxembourg  Crolx-de- 
Guerre  and  the  streamer  embroidered  with 
"Lu.^:embourg". 

The  108th  Field  Artillery  was  again  In- 
ducted Into  Federal  Service  on  February  17 
1941,  at  Philadelphia  and  Inactivated  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1945.  at  Camp  Shelbv,  Mississippi 
During  World  War  II.  the  103th  participated 
in  the  campaigns  at:  Normandy.  Northern 
Prance,  Rhlneland.  Ardennes-Alsace,  Central 
Europe. 

On  November  22,  1946,  the  unit  was  reor- 
ganized and  federally  recognized  as  the  108th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  at  Philadelphia. 

The  108th  also  saw  periods  of  active  federal 
service  throughout  the  Korean  Conflict. 

On  June  1,  1959,  the  unit  was  reorganized 
and  redesignated  as  the  lOath  Artillery,  an 
element  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division.  The 
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last  redeslgnatlon  before  becoming  the  108th 
Combat  Support  Ho.spltal  occurred  In  May  of 
1972.  when  the  unit  became  the  108th  Field 
Artillery  and  served  In  this  capacity  until 
January  1976.  when  it  was  converted  and  re- 
designated as  the  108th  Combat  Support  Hos- 
pital. Its  present  home  station  is  Philadel- 
phia. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of 
Ms.  Khristine  L.  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  on  H.R.  3199 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act: 

Statement  of  Khristine  L.  Hall 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore you  regarding  H.R.  3199.  which  con- 
tains amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972. 

Basically,  we  feel  that  Congress  did  Its  Job 
well  when  it  passed  the  Pedp-al  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1972.  The  Act  contains  a 
comprehensive.    Interwoven    scheme    aimed 
at  restoring  the  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  the  Nation's  waters  and 
at  Improving  the  waters  so  that  by  1983  they 
may    once    again    be    used    for    fishing    and 
swimming.  While  we  realize  that  some  minor 
tinkering  with  the  Acfs  provisions  may  be 
necessary    to    clarify    ambiguous    provisions 
and  to  rectify  a  few  problems,  changes  of  the 
magnitude  reflected   In   some  provisions  of 
H.R.  3199  are  Insupoortable  and  unnecessary. 
Some   provisions   of   H.R,    3199.   particularly 
the    proposed    amendment    to    Section    404, 
would  leave  a  gaping  loophole  In  the  other- 
wise   comprehensive    scheme    of    the    Water 
Act  ard  would  threaten  the  achievement  of 
the  Acts  goals.  Any  changes  that  are  made, 
should  be  made  only  after  hearings  on  and 
study  of  the  Water  Act  as  a  whole,  to  make 
sure  that  all  relevant  factors  are  taken  Into 
account  before  amending  the  Act.  We  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  a  full  review  of  the 
Acfs  goals  and  requirements  later  this  year. 
Issues  raised  In  H.R.  3199  may  receive  a  full 
airing    and    detailed    consideration    at    that 
time.  With  that  basic  premise  in  mind,  I  will 
address  specific  sections  of  the  bill. 

We  would  like  to  express  cur  support  for 
the  funding  authorization  provided  by  this 
bill,  but  we  urge  that  it  be  reported  without 
the  controversial,  substantive  amendments 
now  attached. 


section  16 amendments  to  section  404 

The  Section  404  program  protects  against 
two  types  of  discharges  which  are  among  the 
most  serious  threats  today  to  the  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  Integrity  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters:  first,  discharges  of  dredged 
spoil  which  are  frequently  contaminated 
with  heavy  metals  such  as  mercury  and 
cadmium  and  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  such 
as  PCBs  and  kepone  and,  second,  discharges 
of  fill  materials  which  can  result  in  the 
destruction  of  irreplaceable  wetlands — the 
mo."it  valuable  and  productive  part  of  the 
aquatic  environment.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment In  HR  3199,  almost  Identical  to  last 
years  Wright  Amendment,  would  allow  these 
discharges  to  occur  without  permits  or 
regulation  In  the  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
try's  waterways.  It  would  leave  unprotected 
most  of  the  country's  stream  miles,  most  of 
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the  country's  wetlands  and  Indirectly  all  the 
downstream  waters  that  depend  on  these 
streams  and  wetlands.  Section  16  would  thus 
create  a  glaring  loophole  In  the  1972  Act.  It 
would  undermine  the  Act's  Integrity  and 
would  render  Its  goals  unachievable. 

The  Section  404  program  has  become 
highly  politicized  during  the  past  two  years. 
It  has  been  the  victim  of  tremendous  mis- 
understanding. We  are  unfortunately  still 
living  with  the  poisoned  atmosphere  created 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  press  release  of 
May  6,  1975.  Among  other  misstatements, 
that  release  said  that  federal  permits  may  be 
required  by  the  farmer  "who  wants  to  deepen 
an  Irrigation  ditch  or  plow  a  field.  "  Senator 
Muskle.  upon  reading  this  release,  demanded 
that  It  be  retracted.  Over  a  year  ago  he  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

"The  Corps,  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  distort  Federal  water 
pollution  policy  for  purposes  which  I  do  not 
understand,  pviblicly  announced  that  a  court 
decision  which  upheld  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  regards  the  meaning  of  navigable 
waters  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  and 
the  Corps  knows  It.  .  .  . 

"I  only  hope  that  this  matter  can  now 
be  ended  and  we  can  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  regulating  the  discharge  of  dredge  or  flU 
materials  In  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
both  the  nation's  wetlands  and  the  quality 
of  all  the  nation's  waters." 

Former  EPA  Administrator  Train,  members 
of  Congress,  and  others  Joined  with  Senator 
Muskle  in  expressing  these  views.  If  only 
Senator  Muskle's  advice  had  been  followed. 
Unfortunately  It  was  not.  The  Corps'  alarmist 
and  unsupported  claims  were  repeated  and 
even  further  exaggerated  In  countless  gov- 
ernment news  relea.ses  and  agricultural  and 
forestry  newsletters  and  articles.  Long  after 
the  Corps  to  Its  credit  had  put  together  and 
begun  to  Implement  a  workable  and  reason- 
able program,  the  distortions  referred  to  by 
Senator  Muskle  were  perpetuated  by  certain 
groups  with  narrow  commercial  Interests  In 
need  of  a  broader  political  base  to  achieve 
their  objectives,  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
to  escape  all  regulation  under  this  Act. 

One  argument  sometimes  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Section  404  program  is  that  the 
courts  are  re,sponslble  for  extending  the  pro- 
gram beyond  Congress'  intent.  This  Is  not 
true.  Take  the  question  of  whether  the  1972 
Act  and  the  Section  404  program  were  meant 
to  extend  beyond  traditionally  defined  "nav- 
igable waters."  I  am  aware  of  not  one  but 
ten  court  decisions  holding  that  a  much 
broader  Jurisdiction  was  Intended,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  consistently  sup- 
ported this  view.  The  reason  for  this  essen- 
tially unanimous  po.sltlon  Is  the  clarity  of 
the  1972  Act's  language  and  history  on  this 
point.  Section  502(7)  defines  "navigable  wa- 
ters" as  used  in  the  Act  to  Include  all  "wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,"  and  the  Confer- 
ence Report  states  that: 

"The  conferees  fully  Intend  that  the  term 
"navigable  waters'  be  given  the  broadest  pos- 
sible constitutional  interpretation  unencum- 
bered by  agency  determinations  which  have 
been  made  or  may  be  made  for  administra- 
tive  purposes."    Conference   Report,    at    144. 

As  Congre.ssman  Harsha  noted  In  last  year's 
Hou.se  debate  on  the  Wright  Amendment: 

"The  courts  did  not  adjudicate  a  new  defi- 
nition of  navigable  waters.  .  .  .  The  Court  has 
upheld  our  position  on  that.  It  did  not  rede- 
fine navigable  waters."  Congressional  Record 
1 65.^8,  June  3,  1976. 

All  that  the  District  Court  did  In  NRDC 
&  NWF  v.  Callaway.  524  F.  Supp.  79  (D.D.C. 
1975).  was  to  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  reculate  the  discharge  of  the  two  type?  of 
pollutants  assigned  to  it  In  the  same  areas 
that  EPA  regulates  other  pollutants. 


Similarly,  there  Is  no  serious  doubt  that 
the  wetlands  associated  with  our  estuaries 
and  streams  are  part  of  "the  waters  of  the 
United  States."  Certain  wetlands,  for  example 
coastal  wetlands  below  mean  high  tide,  have 
always  been  Included  In  the  traditional  defi- 
nition of  navigable  waters. 

When  the  1972  Act  abandoned  the  artificial 
limitations  of  the  navigation  servitude,  that 
abandonment  not  only  extended  the  Act's 
Jurisdiction  upstream  to  non -navigable 
waters  but  also  laterally  Into  the  wetlands 
that  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  aquatic  eco- 
system.i  Otherwise,  for  example,  an  Indus- 
trial polluter  could  escape  regulation  under 
Section  404  merely  by  dumping  Its  wastes 
Into  a  marsh  or  other  wetland  Instead  of 
Into  the  stream  Itself. 

Most  fundamentally,  the  basic  goals  of 
the  Act  In  Section  101 — protecting  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  integrity 
of  the  Nation's  waters  and  providing  an 
aquatic  environment  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  of  fi.sh,  shellfish,  and  wildlife 
and  for  recreation  in  and  on  the  water — 
could  not  even  be  approximated  If  wetlands 
were  artlflclally  segmented  off  and  excluded 
from  the  protected  "waters  of  the  United 
States."  The  House  Report  states  that 
the  "Integrity"  goal  in  Section  101  Is  In- 
tended to  refer  "to  a  condition  In  which 
the  natural  structure  and  function  of  eco- 
systems Is  maintained."  (House  Report  at 
76).  Wetlands  are  the  most  vital  and  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  aquatic  ecosystem,  and 
we  could  never  make  much  progress  towards 
protecting  that  ecosystem  and  the  Integrity 
of  the  Nation's  waters  If  wetlands  were  un- 
protected. Consider  the  following: 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  annual  U.S.  har- 
vest of  fish  and  shellfish  can  be  traced  back 
to  wetlands. 

Ducks,  other  waterfowl  and  numerous 
other  wildlife  species  are  almost  completely 
dependent  upon  wetlands  for  nesting  and 
feeding  habitat. 

The  pollutant  removal,  water  cleansing 
properties  of  wetlands  are  enormous.  A  500- 
acre  wetland  has  been  shown  to  assimilate 
tons  of  phosphates,  nitrates,  animal  wastes, 
sediment  and  other  pollutants  on  a  dally 
basis  while  enriching  the  surrounding  waters 
with  oxygen.  The  wetland  Is  the  farmer's 
pollution  control  plant.  Runoff  from  agricul- 
ttiral  areas  is  already  a  serious  pollution 
problem  and  will  become  proportionately 
more  Important  as  controls  on  other  pollu- 
tion sources  are  Implemented.  Without  wet- 
lands to  act  as  natural  filters,  agricultural 
pollution  of  downstream  areas.  Including 
drinking  water  supplies,  would  be  far  more 
servere. 

If  wetlands  were  not  within  the  Act's  Ju- 
risdiction, we  could  easily  find  ourselves  a 
decade  hence  having  spent  billions  on  con- 
trolling Industrial  and  municipal  discharges 
but  with  an  aquatic  environment  more  im- 
poverished than  today's. 

Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of  full 
protection  of  the  aquatic  environment  when 
it  observed  in  its  report  on  the  Act  that: 
"Water  moves  in  hydrologic  cycles  and  It  Is 
e.sssntlal  that  discharge  of  pollutants  be  con- 
trolled at  the  source.  Therefore,  reference 
to  the  control  requirements  must  be  made 
to  the  navigable  waters,  portions  therof,  and 
their  tributaries."  (Senate  Report  at  77; 
emphasis  added.) 

Finally,  we  would  also  note  that  there  has 
never  been  any  serious  question  that  Sec- 


'  Prior  to  the  court's  ruling  In  NRDC  A- 
NWF  V.  Callaway  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  was  calling  upon  the 
Corps  to  abandon  Its  narrow  view  of  Section 
404's  Jurisdiction  and  to  use  that  provision 
"to  protect  additional  wetlands  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  dredging  and  fillins.'  H, 
Rep.  No.  93-1396,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974). 
at  14-27. 


tlon  404  reached  the  discharge  of  fill  mate- 
rial. The  phrase  "or  fill  material"  Is  In  Sec- 
tion 404  itself,  but  Its  origins  go  back  as  far 
as  the  Senate  Report.  The  Senate  bill  had 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  regulating  the  discharge  of 
all  pollutants.  Including  dredged  and  fill  ma- 
terial. In  describing  EPA's  responsibilities, 
the  Senate  report  states : 

"In  establishing  the  levels  of  best  practi- 
cable and  best  available  technology  for  point 
sources  the  Administrator  should  not  Ignore 
discharges  resulting  from  point  sources  other 
than  pipelines  or  slmUar  conduits.  For  in- 
stance, the  Administrator  must  give  proper 
attention  to  the  control  of  dredged  spoil  dis- 
posal and  fill  operations  .  .  ."  (Senate  Report 
at  51;  emphasis  added.) 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  Corps  was  cer- 
tainly correct  when  it  established  a  Section 
404  permit  program  which  covered  both  navi- 
gable waters  and  their  tributaries.  Included 
wetlands  and  regulated  discharges  of  both 
fill  materials  and  dredged  spoil.  Yet  the 
Corps  took  special  precautions  In  Its  July  25. 
1975.  regulations  to  ensure  that  Its  program 
did  not  extend  to  areas  where  It  did  not  be- 
long, that  it  did  not  become  mired  In  the 
processing  of  Innumerable  Individual  per- 
mits for  trivial  matters  and  that  it  cooper- 
ated fully  with  state  and  local  authorities 
and  programs.  The  Corps  regulations  provide: 
That  "normal  farming,  silviculture  and 
ranching  activities,  such  as  plowing,  culti- 
vating, seeding  and  harvesting"  will  not  be 
covered; 

That  Alls  for  the  purpose  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  structures  such  as  dikes, 
dams,  highways,  etc.,  will  not  be  covered; 

That  only  point  source  discharges  will  be 
covered  and  nonpolnt  sources  excluded; 

That  general  permits  applying  to  many 
dischargers  can  be  used  to  reduce  red  tape 
and  delay  where  activities  have  a  minimal 
environmental  impact;  and 

That  joint  processing  and  other  coopera- 
tive steps  can  be  followed  where  a  state  Is 
operating  a  permit  program  for  similar  ac- 
tivities. 

We  believe  that  the  program  set  out  In 
the  Corps'  Jvily  25  regulations  Is  reasonable. 
Is  not  overregulatory  and  deserves  broad  sup- 
port and  acceptance.  It  has  our  support  and 
acceptance.  The  experience  with  the  program 
over  the  past  two  years  bears  out  these  con- 
clusions. These  conclusions  are  also  borne  out 
by  information  recently  complied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Senators  Randolph  and  Baker.  Tabula- 
tions covering  July  1,  1975.  through  Decem- 
ber 1,  1976.  reveal  that  there  were  only  236 
applications  nationwide  for  Section  404  per- 
mits for  nonexempt  agriculture,  silviculture, 
and  ranching  activities.  It  is  these  Interests 
which  have  been  most  vocal  in  protesting 
"over-regulation"  under  Section  404.  Last 
year's  dramatic  claims  that  Phase  II  would 
bring  a  flood  of  applications  from  these 
sources  and  lead  to  overregulatlon  simply 
cannot  be  supported.  In  addition,  the  Corps' 
figures  show  the  general  permit  program  has 
already  begun  to  work  well  in  the  areas  of 
agricultural  and  sUvlcultural  activities,  cut- 
ting back  on  red  tape  and  delay. 

In  over  600  instances  where  an  Individual 
permit  would  otherwise  have  been  required, 
the  activity  has  been  covered  by  a  general 
permit,  making  an  individual  permit  un- 
necessary. More  general  permits  are  being 
developed. 

No  one — not  the  Corps.  EPA,  the  environ- 
mental community,  or  the  public — no  one 
wants  to  see  the  Corps  wasting  Its  time  on 
trivial  discharges.  We  can  a.ssure  this  Com- 
mittee that  if  the  Corps  should  ever  become 
overzealous  and  begin  to  get  Involved  in  ac- 
tivities outside  the  404  program,  or  which 
have  no  significant  environmental  effect, 
then  we  will  Join  with  the  other  members  of 
this  panel  in  opposing  the  Corps'  action.  Un- 
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;U  then,  though,  the  Corps  and 

be  left  to  run  the  program  as  It 

stituted,  especially  if  the 

Is  to  cripple  the  program  as  Sectldn 

do. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  here 
16,  although  it  may  remove  the 
den  for  some  dischargers,  will  1 
tlonal    requirements   on   others 
makes  the  primary  test  of  federjil 
tlon  the  mean  high  water  mark, 
cepted  engineering  practices  of 
mean  high  water  lines  may  be  u..„ 
expensive,  since  the  determlnatloif 
pends   on   the   establishment   of 
which  may  be  nonexistent  or  h_ 
tlonable.  In  fact,  the  General  Dn 
Corporation  of  Florida  claims  that 
ment  such  as  Section  16  "can  only 
ther  confusion  and  chaos  In  an 
plex  area  Just  at  a  time  when  .. 
of  consistency  la  being  achieved.' 
The  attack  on  the  Section  404 
nothing  less  than  an  attack  on  ... 
of  the  1972  Act.  Section  16  would 
discharge  of  both  dredged  spoil 
terlal  to  go  unrelated  In  most 
and  rivers.  It  would  Jeopardize 
foiirths  of  all  U.S.  wetlands, 
not  only  among  our  most  valued  .. 
they  are  among  our  most  threatened 
half   of   America's   wetlands  have 
stroyed.  And  we  are  still  losing  ou, 
at  a  rate  of  over  200,000  acres  a 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  .. 
an  amendment  like  Section   16 
even    the    largest    swamps    and 
marshes  such  as  the  Okeefenokei 
Everglades    unprotected.    The 
would  be  extremely  serious. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
tlon    16  is   that  It  wiU   open  an 
loophole  In  the  Water  Act  which 
and  may  even  encourage  the  , 
some    of    the    most    hazardous 
known— toxic  and  carcinogenic 
into  roughly  85  percent  of  the  ..„, 
face  waters  and  wetlands.  Section 
simply  preclude  the  regulation  ol 
charge  of  these  materials  Into  tt 
when  they  ere  present  In  dredged  or 
rials   of  any  kind.  Furthermore, 
proposed  amendment.  It  will  be 
to  determine  when  or  where  toxic 
are  present  in  dredged  or  fill  ma 
to  discharge.  Absent  regulation 
nlsm  will  be  available  by  which 
the  advance  testing  necessary  to 
lie  health. 

Both  the  National  Cancer  Institult 
World  Health  Orsanizatlon  have 
that  60-90  percent  of  all  human 
caused  by  chemicals  in  the  envlr„.,. 
eluding  some  of  the  very  substance' 
charge  of  which  wUl  be  permitted 
16. 

Sediments  dredged  from  the 
streams  and  rivers  are  found 
be  contaminated  with  toxic  andc 
materials.  One  example   Is  tbe  p, 
cancer-causing  PCBs  in  Antletam 
Maryland,    a    non-navlgable    tribu, 
stream  of  Washington's  water  supplj 
Another  example  Is  the  presence  of  1 
sediment  in  a  small  trout  stream  In 
vanla,  some  thirteen  years  after  a 
on    the    stream    stopped    lt&    dlsc^ 
kepone.   These  dangerous   chemical  i 
in   the   sediment   of   many   of   the 
waters,    the    federal    .1url=dlctlon    ■ 
would  be  abandoned  under  Section  . 
ever  these  streams  are  dredged,  for 
for  a  channelization  or  flood  control 
the  toxic  materials  can  be  released 
water  column,  threatening  the  aqv- 
vlronment,  and  in  some  cases  humai 
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'Letter  to  Sen.  Jennings 

Arthur  L.  Harper,  General  Develv^H"- 
poration,  Miami,  Florida,  August  4, 
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Yet  these  discharges  would  not  be  subject  to 
testing  and  regulation  under  Section  16. 

Millions  of  cubic  yards  of  dredged  mate- 
rials, much  of  it  contaminated  with  toxic 
materials,  mxist  be  disposed  of  each  year  in 
the  U.S.  Under  Section  16,  It  could  be  dumped 
into  any  waters  other  than  those  that  are 
or  could  be  used  for  navigation. 

In  addition,  dischargers  would  be  free  to 
dump  into  the  majority  of  our  waters  un- 
protected by  Section  16  anything  they  can  get 
away  with  calling  "flli."  If  a  chemical  com- 
pany has  some  severely  contaminated  soil  It 
has  to  get  rid  of,  It  could  conceivably  buy 
some  wetland  acreage  and  dump  the  soil  as 
"fill."  No  permit  required. 

Testimony  submitted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  last  year  in  the  Senate's 
oversight  hearings  on  Section  404  enumerates 
many  cases  where  toxic  materials  could  be 
used  for  fill  and  would  be  left  unregulated 
by  Section  16.  I  have  appended  that  portion 
of  EDP's  testimony  which  lists  these  case 
examples  and  urge  you  to  read  it. 

Section  16  would  also  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion of  any  type  of  discharge,  no  matter  how 
serious,  under  a  general  permit.  Environ- 
mental groups  support  the  concept  of  the 
general  permit  In  the  Section  404  program. 
However,  the  general  permit  should  not  be 
allowed  for  environmentally  damaging  dis- 
charges. A  loose,  vague,  and  criteria-free  gen- 
eral permit  authority  invites  administrative 
and  legal  challenges  which  would  create  con- 
fusion and  delay. 

Section  16  would  also  allow  delegation  of 
the  permit  program  to  the  states,  but  again 
without  any  criteria  for  program  adequacy 
such  as  those  established  in  Section  402. 
Without  criteria  in  law,  the  Corps  must 
establish  them  by  administrative  rulemak- 
ing. Sound  criteria  such  as  those  Congress 
wrote  into  Section  402  are  needed  to  give  an 
interested  state  a  stationary  target,  to  prevent 
delegation  to  an  inadequate  state  program, 
and  to  preserve  national  uniformity  in 
order  to  protect  those  states  which  do  come 
forward  with  good  programs.  Program  uni- 
forn  Hy  in  Section  404  is  even  mare  important 
than  in  Section  402,  because  Section  404  lacks 
nationally  uniform  discharge  standards  for 
individual  permits. 

Finally,  Section  16  exempts  many  federally 
a-it"  orlzed  or  assisted  projects  from  Section 
404  requirements.  We  do  not  for  one  minute 
believe  that  the  Corps  has  the  authority  to 
use  Section  404  to  veto  projects  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  On  the  other  hand  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  the  404  process  has  a 
useful  role  to  play  in  the  planning  of  these 
projcjts. 

Defenders  of  Section  16  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  does  at  least  attempt  to  protect 
the  small  portion  of  our  wetlands  associated 
with  traditionally  navigable  waters.  There 
are  at  least  four  fiaws  in  even  this  limited 
clB'm: 

(1)  Section  16  defines  "adjacent  wetlands" 
as  something  distinct  from  "navigable 
waters."  Yet  under  other  provisions  of  the 
1972  Act,  which  are  essential  to  make  Sec- 
tion 404  work,  e.g..  Section  301,  it  U  only 
"navigable  waters'  that  are  protected.  So 
"adjacent  wetlands"  are  probably  not  pro- 
tected at  all  by  Section  16. 

(2)  The  language  of  Section  16  excludes 
the  historical  test  of  navigability.  The  result 
Is  th  t  many  waters  which  are  covered  by  the 
traditional  test  of  navigability  are  not  pro- 
tected under  Section   16. 

(3)  Under  Section  16.  the  wetlands  aspects 
of  the  Section  404  program  can  be  delegated 
to  the  states  without  any  statutory  re- 
straints or  criteria.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of 
states  are  unorepared  at  present  to  handle 
the  Section  404  program.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  recent  study  by  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  Water  Pollution  indicate?  that  of  the 
states  which  would  seek  to  administer  the 
Section  404  program  only  six  met  certain 
threshold  tests  of  program  adequacy. 


CUBAN  EXILE  GROUP  FAVORS 
EMBARGO  LIFTING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trary to  popular  notion,  a  great  many 
Cuban  Americans  favor  improved  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  including  a  lifting  of 
the  U.S.  trade  embargo.  Graphic  proof 
of  such  support  is  contained  in  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  leaders  of  a 
Miami -based  organization  known  as 
Cuban  Group  for  Family  Reunification. 
This  organization  consists  of  Cuban 
exiles  in  the  United  States  who  have  Im- 
mediate family— In  many  cases  wives  or 
husbands  and  children— in  Cuba.  On  the 
basis  of  responses  they  have  received  to 
advertisements  in  Spanish-language 
magazines  in  recent  months,  they  esti- 
mate that  there  are  more  than  1,500  such 
divided  families,  and  many  more  fami- 
lies longing  to  restore  contact  with  more 
distant  relatives  in  Cuba. 

This  week,  the  leaders  of  Cuban  Group 
for  Family  Reunification  took  time  off 
from  their  jobs  and  traveled  a  long  dis- 
tance at  their  own  expense  to  Washing- 
ton to  deliver  their  message  to  Govern- 
ment leaders.  That  message  is  that  the 
U.S.  embargo  has  only  imposed  hard- 
ships and  suffering  on  the  9  million  Cu- 
bans in  Cuba,  and  that  the  best  way  to 
ease  the  problems  of  human  separation 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is 
to  lift  the  embargo  as  a  step  toward  ne- 
gotiation and  normalization  of  relations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  stating  the 
views  of  Cuban  Group  for  Family  Reuni- 
fication delivered  to  me  yesterday  fol- 
lows: 

Cuban  Group  fob 
Family  Reunification, 
Miami,  Fla.,  March  7,  1977. 
House  of  Representatives, 
International  Relations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Committee:  Cuban  Group  for 
Family  Reunification  is  formed  by  Cubans 
living  in  the  United  States,  but  unfortu- 
nately our  families  (wives  or  husbands,  and 
kids)  are  still  In  Cuba.  For  several  years  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  exit  permits  to  get 
out  from  Cuba,  but  the  Cuban  Government 
has  denied  them  that  permit,  even  though 
our  families  have  air  fare  and  visas  to  fiy  to 
Spain  or  Mexico. 

Our  goal  Is  to  get  exit  permits  for  our 
families,  so  we  could  reunite  with  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  don't  forget  9  mil- 
lion Cubans  living  in  Cuba.  We  consider  that 
U.S.  embargo  against  Cuba  aimed  to  over- 
throw Castro,  has  only  imposed  hardships 
and  sufferings  to  Cuban  population. 

We  advocate  for  lifting  U.S.  embargo 
against  Cuba,  as  the  first  step  towards  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  relations  between 
both  countries. 

When  Arab  countries  in  1973  imposed  an 
oil  boycott  on  U.S.,  it  arose  an  angry  reply 
from  U.S.  Government,  but  at  the  same  time 
U.S.  has  kept  Cuba  for  15  years  under  a  total 
trade  embargo. 

Latin  American  countries,  at  the  begin- 
ning, backed  the  embargo,  but  today  only  a 
few  do  it.  The  majority  has  established  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  leav- 
the  United  States  In  an  isolated  position. 

European  countries.  Canada  and  Japan 
never    bother    to   consider    an    embargo    of 
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Cuba,  and  for  years  had  been  enjoying  a 
half  billion  dollars  market,  without  any 
competition  from  the  United  States. 

If  U.S.  maintains  cordial  relations  with 
Russia,  China,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  kind  of 
repressive  regimes,  we  don't  see  any  trouble 
to  start  talks  with  Cuba.  U.S.A.  and  Cuba 
are  very  close  neighbors,  it  imposes  ties  that 
neither  country  could  Ignore,  like  much  nec- 
essary air  piracy  treaty  and  fishing  agree- 
ment. 

Besides  other  economic  and  political  is- 
sues, there  are  too  several  humanitarians 
problems,  like  family  reunification,  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Cuba's  Jails,  homesick  elderly 
Cubans  who  want  to  return  to  Cuba,  etc. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  way  only  to  find  a 
solution  to  all  difference  between  U.S.A.  and 
Cuba,  It  is  to  lift  the  embargo  of  Cuba  and 
to  start  negotiations  to  discuss  all  problems 
without  any  preconditions. 

Everybody  in  this  country  believes  that 
Cubans  living  in  the  United  States  oppose 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
U.S.A.  and  Cuba.  That  is  a  myth.  We  can 
assure  you  that  a  great  majority  of  Cubans 
living  in  this  country  wants  U.S.  to  lift 
economic  embargo  of  Cuba  and  to  normalize 
relations. 

Only  a  small  minority  opposes  it,  but  un- 
fortunately that  minority  controls  the  Span- 
ish news  media  in  U.S.A.,  backed  by  power- 
ful economic  and  political  groups.  There  are 
too,  extremist  groups  spreading  terrorism 
among  Cuban  community  in  order  to  silence 
public  opinion. 

If  U.S.  considers  u.seful  to  consult  Cubans 
living  in  the  United  States,  we  suggest  to 
make  a  poll  among  rank  and  file  Cubans. 

Poll  results  will  show  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  Cubans  favor  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  Cuba  and  U.S.A. 

They  feel  that  better  relations  between 
both  countries,  will  permit  them  to  visit 
their  relatives  in  Cuba,  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  better  postal  and  telephone 
commvmlcations,  and  much  less  restrictions 
to  send  goods  and  medicines  to  Cuba. 

We  have  come  to  Washington  to  express 
our  organization's  views  on  the  issues  of 
normalization  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

Cuban  Group  For  Family  Reunification 
very  much  hopes  that  present  Administra- 
tion will  reach  an  agreement  with  Cuba,  to 
end  17  years  of  "cold  war"  between  both 
countries. 

Sincerely. 

Miguel  A.  Betancourt. 
Reinaldo  Torres. 
Fernando  Mena. 


RUBIE   McCOLLOUGH   IS   HONORED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishments 
of  Mrs.  Ruble  J.  McCollough  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Nothing  could  please  me  more,  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  to  convey  to  you  the  deep 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  that  I 
have  for  this  remarkable  woman.  For 
more  than  30  years,  she  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  for  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  survival  in  the  black 
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community  and  the  entire  city  of  Cleve- 
land. The  residents  of  her  neighborhood 
look  to  Ruble  McCollough  for  leadership 
and  guidance  and  she,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
most  persuasive  and  eloquent  spokes- 
woman for  their  legitimate  concerns.  No 
matter  what  the  problem — a  street  in 
disrepair,  a  troubled  child,  a  family  in 
financial  need,  a  civic  dispute — Mrs.  Mc- 
Collough finds  a  way  to  get  the  job  done. 

As  founder  and  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Community  Services  Center,  18240 
Harvard  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Mrs.  McCol- 
lough has  initiated  a  wide  variety  of 
comprehensive  social  services  for  the 
Lee-Harvard-Miles  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  center  has  preschool  and 
child  care  programs,  tutoring,  day  camp, 
family  and  individual  counseling,  and 
elderly  day  care,  to  name  but  a  few.  Fur- 
thermore, the  center  provides  a  central 
meeting  place  for  neighborhood  organi- 
zations and  social  groups,  making  it  an 
important  focal  point  for  community 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Cleveland  feel  for- 
tunate that  Mrs.  McCollough  chose  to 
come  to  our  city  back  in  1945.  Prior  to 
that  time,  she  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina.  Born  in  the  town  of  Enfield. 
Mrs.  McCollough  later  went  on  to  re- 
ceive a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from 
North  Carolina  Central  University.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  her  professional 
career,  she  served  as  a  high  school 
teacher,  and  as  the  secretary  to  the  reg- 
istrar at  Shaw  University.  In  1945,  Mrs. 
McCollough  came  to  Cleveland  to  take  a 
position  at  the  Phillis  Wheatley  Associa- 
tion, where  she  remained  for  23  years. 

Mrs.  McCoUough's  professional  career 
is  but  one  indication  of  her  overall  com- 
mitment to  her  community.  She  is  also 
very  active  in  the  Mount  Zion  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  NAACP,  the  Phillis 
Wheatley  Association,  Lee  Harvard 
Community  Association,  the  Eldamere 
Street  Club-West,  Northeast  Ohio  Area- 
wide  Coordinating  Agency,  Urban  Serv- 
ices Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  the  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College  Evaluation  Committee, 
the  S.  Wilder  Dietary  Technology 
School  Committee  of  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  Evaluation  Committee,  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Desegrega- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  McCoUough's 
impact  on  the  city  of  Cleveland  has  been 
so  significant  that  tv.o  former  mayors, 
Ralph  Locher  and  my  brother  Carl 
Stokes,  elected  her  to  serve  on  their  top 
advisory  commissions. 

Anyone  of  Mr.  McCoUough's  stature 
and  influence  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
boards  of  trustees.  She  sits  on  the 
trustee  boards  of  Community  Action 
Against  Drug  Addiction,  past  pre.sident: 
the  Lee-Harvard  Community  Associa- 
tion, the  Lee-Seville-Miles  Development 
Corporation,  and  is  the  vice  chairperson 
of  Cuyahoga  Community  College.  Her 
former  trustee  positions  were  with  the 
YWCA,  the  United  Area  Citizens 
Agency,  and  Fair  Housing,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  it  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  Mrs.  McCollough  has 
received  numerous  awards  for  her  long 
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history  of  community  service.  It  is  a 

long  list,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  important 

to  name  them  all  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
tent of  Mrs.  McCoUough's  impact  on  our 

city: 

Awards 

Kiwanis,   Area   Council   Neighborhood 

Service  award 1968 

The  Phillis  Wheatley  Association  (23 
years  service) 1969 

Cleveland  Club  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Business  Women's  Club, 
Inc.,  Community  Services  award 1970 

Silver  Tankard  award 1970 

Career  Women's  Civic  Club,  Commu- 
nity Service  award 1970 

NAACP,      Community      Participation 

award    1971 

United  Area  Citizens  Agency,  Dedi- 
cated Service  award 1973 

Southeast  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration Outstanding  Achievement 
in  Social  Service 1974 

City  of  Cleveland,  Resolution  for  Out- 
standing Service 1974 

Library  Advisory  Committee,  Resolu- 
tion of  Appreciation 1974 

Northeast  Ohio  Areawlde  Coordinat- 
ing Agency,  Community  Involve- 
ment     1974 

Lee-Harvard   Community   Association, 

Outstanding  Service.. 1976 

Future  Outlook  League,  Outstanding 
Work  with  Youth  and  Senior  Citi- 
zens     - 1976 

Cleveland  PIVOTS.  Outstanding  Com- 
munity  Work 1976 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1.  1977,  Ruble 
McCollough  will  add  one  more  award  to 
her  impressive  list.  Prom  all  over  Cleve- 
land and  Ohio,  her  friends  and  relations 
will  join  to  honor  her  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  North  Randall  Holiday  Inn. 

As  an  honorary  chairperson  of  the 
testimonial  dinner,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  me  in  praise  of  Mrs. 
Ruble  McCollough.  Her  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  the  well-being 
of  her  community  and  city  should  stand 
as  a  shining  example  to  all  of  us  gathered 
here  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ruble  McCol- 
lough has  given  so  much  to  Cleveland. 
All  we  can  offer  in  return  for  her  out- 
standing service  is  our  admiration,  our 
respect,  and  our  continued  devotion. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDER 
WORKER  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  beginning  March  13,  1977,  has  been 
designated  by  Presidential  proclamation 
as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week."  This  action  should  help  to  en- 
courage the  private  and  public  sectors  of 
American  society  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  activities  and  programs 
encouraging  employment  opportunities 
for  older  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans are  discovering  that  advancing  age 
is  a  serious  barrier  to  job  opportunities 
because  of  the  many  false  stereotypes 
which  are  widely  accepted  about  older 
workers. 
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The  proclamation  of 
the  Older  Worker  Week, 
proved  by  a  joint  resolution 
on  April  21,  1976.  can  help 
more  favorable  climate  for 
ment  of  mature  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chief 
resolution  In  the  House  of 
tives  which  was  cosponsored 
Members  of  the  House,  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the 
proclamation  of  President 
natlng    "National    Employ 
Worker  Week." 

[Presidential  Documents] 
Proclamation  4487— Nationai, 
Older  Worker  Week, 
(By  the  President  of  the  United 
America) 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Our  prosperity  as  a  nation 
ductlvlty  as   workers.   Our 
dlvlduals    begins   with    our 
useful,  rewarding  Jobs. 

That   Is   why  I   feel   It  so 
Jobs  be  available  for  all  our 
perform   them — people   In 
every  religion  and  color,  and 
Time  and  again  in  our  history 
fitted  from  the  skill  and 
older  workers.  But  too  often  ^ 
stereotypes — not  limitations  of 
kept  older  Americans  from  ful 
potential  at  work. 

The  law  now  recognizes  our  _ 
slblllty    to   assure    older    workS^s 
chance  for  Jobs  and  promotion! 
vate  groups  and  organizations 
InK  to  improve  prospects  for  older 
The  efforts  deserve  our  vigorous 

To  encourage  and  support  edu 
forts  designed  to  make  employer  i 
of   the  advantages   of  hiring  olier 
the   Congress,   by  Joint  resolution 
April  21,   1976   (90  Stat.  396) 

the  President  to  Issue  a  ^ , 

natlng  the  week  beginning  Marct 
Nationai  Employ  the  Older 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Cartfcr, 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
designate  the  week  beginning  M4rch 
as  Nationai  Employ  the  Older 
I  call  upon  State  and  local  offl(jlals 
as  labor,  business,  veterans.  ._.^ 
sclentlflc,  professional  and  othe  • 
loin  with  older  workers  in  makln  g 
lean  people  aware  of  the  value 
older  men  and  women.  I  urge 
to  observe  this  week  with  api.. 
monies,  activities  and  programs 
promote  employment  opportunlt 
workers. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have 
my  hand  this  I4th  day  of 

year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
States  of  America  the  two 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  1,  1977.  news  conference  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  presi- 
dent. United  Auto  Workers  Union,  re- 
garding the  agreement  on  auto  emission 
standards  reached  by  the  UAW  with  my- 
self and  Congressman  James  T.  Broy- 
HiLL   of   North   Carolina   and   Senators 
Don    Riegle    and    Robert    Griffin    of 
Michigan.  We  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion reflecting  this  agreement,  H.R.  4444 
and  S.  919. 
Mr.  Woodcock's  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  UAW 

For  some  time  the  United  Auto  Workers 
has  been  concerned  about  the  auto  emis- 
sion standards  contained  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  In  the  pending  amendments  to  that 
Act.  Our  goal  has  always  been  to  see  the 
adoption,  enforcement  and  monitoring  of 
standards  that  are,  first  and  foremost,  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  public  health. 
We  have  recognized  that  must  utilize  prac- 
tical technology  and  be  done  In  a  manner 
that  helps  achieve  the  nationai  goal  of  en- 
ergy conservation  through  Increased  fuel 
efficiency  In  automobiles. 

To  this  end,  the  UAW  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  totally  Independent  and  highly  re- 
garded expert  on  this  Issue,  David  Ragone, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  We  have  endorsed 
Dean  Ragones  recommendations,  which  re- 
flect the  most  recent  developments,  regard- 
ing a  timetable  and  goals  for  controlling  the 
three  principal  pollutants  In  automobile 
exhausts:  hydrocarbons  (HO),  carbon  mon- 
oxide (CO),  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO«). 
Last  month.  In  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  I  set  forth  the  UAW  position.  That 
differed  from  both  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee action  last  year  and  the  desires  of  the 
auto  companies,  but  I  said  then  that  the 
UAW  position  "Is  not  put  forth  as  a  bargain- 
ing position  Intended  to  achieve  some  other 
objectives."  The  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quired that  a  focus  be  established  for  a  re- 
alistic and  responsible  solution. 

The   key  elements  of   the   UAW   proposed 
standards   for   auto   emissions   and    the   at- 
tainment schedule,  based  on  Dean  Ragone's 
recommendation,  are  as  follows : 
Model  year:  HC        CO       NOx 

1978-79 1.50         15         2.0 

1980-81    .41  9         2.0 

1982  and  later. .41  9       '1.0 

'  EPA  could  Increase  up  to  2.0  if  air  quality 
permits.  Also  EPA  Is  to  formulate  program 
of  waivers,  up  to  2.0,  for  Innovative  engines — 
such  as  diesels — that  can  produce  fuel  econ- 
omy substantially  higher  than  comparable 
vehicles. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
acknowledge  that  this  position  has  been  at- 
tacked, from  different  directions,  as  being 
either  too  lenient  or  too  restrictive. 

We  are  convinced,  ne/ertheless,  that  It  Is 
the  correct  position. 

Because  of  our  conviction  that  the  Inde- 
pendently arrived  at  UAW  position  is  correct, 
w©  are  especially  pleased  to  announce  today 
that  Representatives  Dingell  and  Eroyhill 
and  Senators  Riegle  and  Grlffln  have  all 
agreed  to  adopt  and  to  support  the  UAW 
position  outlined  above. 

These  able  men  have  all  previously  Intro- 
duced legislation  with  different  standards 
than  those  proposed  by  the  UAW.  The  re- 
vised legislation  that  they  have  now  agreed 
to  Introduce  will  include  the  UAW  emission 
standard',  as  well  as  other  mobile  source 
provisions  of  the  legislation  they  Introduced 
earlier  In  the  95th  Congress. 

We  have  already  begun  discussion  with 
other   Senators   and   Congressmen,   of  both 
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parties,  and  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
a  broad  coalition,  embracing  diverse  regional 
and  Ideological  groups,  supporting  the 
Rlegle-Grlffin  and  Dingell -Broy hill  legisla- 
tion In  their  respective  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress. What  you  see  today  Is  the  emergence 
of  what  will  be  an  effort  of  great  breadth 
with  a  coalescing  of  support  for  the  UAW 
position. 

I  might  say,  in  anticipation  of  the  In- 
evitable question,  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  substitute  for  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  only  for  the  portion  of 
the  Clear  Air  Act  Amendments  on  mobile 
sources.  Our  proposal  will  not  move  to  strike 
nor  to  amend  In  any  way  the  stationary 
source  provisions  of  the  pending  legislation. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  adoption  of  revised 
automobile  emission  standards  is  an  urgent 
requirement. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
law  presently  in  effect  Imposes  requirements, 
for  1978  and  subsequent  model  years,  which 
are  unnecessary  and  Infeaslble.  The  94th 
Congress  clearly  agreed  with  that  conclu- 
sion— alternative  requirements  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
Conference  Committee — even  though  no  pro- 
posed revision  received  final  approval. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  94th 
Congress  did  enact  mandatory  fuel  efficiency 
standards  which  first  become  applicable  for 
1978  model  autos.  The  UAW  supported  that 
legislation,  and  pointed  out  that  oar  con- 
cern Rbout  the  emission  standards  wus  based 
primarily  on  the  need  for  Increased  fuel  ef- 
ficiency. There  is  a  trade-off  between  In- 
creases In  fuel  efficiency  and  decreases  In 
emissions.  That  should  not  override  the  con- 
cern for  public  health,  but  any  unnecessary 
margins  of  safety  In  the  emission  standards 
should  be  eliminated. 

While  each  of  the  auto  emission  bills  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  Conference  Committee  provided  thR 
same  standards  for  1978  models,  there  was 
lack  of  agreement  with  respect  to  subse- 
quent requirements.  Rapid  action  Is  needed 
to  resolve  the  questions  regarding  future 
standards,  or  auto  production  will  be  se- 
verely disrupted  with  widespread  economic 
Impact.  Production  of  1978  models  Is  ex- 
pected to  begin  this  summer;  the  Industry's 
only  realistic  option  has  been  to  assume 
that  the  applicable  standards  will  be  those 
agreed  upon  last  year.  Engineering  decisions, 
certification  procedures,  and  other  long  lead 
time  actions  must  be  taken  quite  soon  with 
respect  to  1979  models.  Equally  Important 
preliminary  manufacturing  decisions  must 
be  made  soon  with  respect  to  1980  and  later 
models. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  be- 
cause of  the  emergence  of  broad-based  sup- 
port for  the  UAW  proposal  on  emission 
standards,  it  Is  our  Intention  to  wage  a  vig- 
orous fight  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  for 
the  proposal  outlined  above. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  inserted  my 
statement  on  the  auto  emission  agree- 
ment those  of  us  in  Congress  have 
reached  with  Mr.  Woodcock — UAW  and 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  today's  Rec- 
ord of  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


POSTHUMOUS   AWARD   CITES   BtJF- 
PALO  OFFICER'S  HEROISM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1. 
I  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  a  Buffalo  Police  Department  re- 
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port  detailing  the  heroic  efforts  of  Officer 
Carl  Reese,  who  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
February  1  after  working  long  hours 
assisting  victims  during  the  blizzard  that 
began  January  28. 

On  March  1  also,  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department  posthumously  awarded  the 
department's  Medal  of  Merit  to  Officer 
Reese.  The  award  was  received  by  the 
officer's  widow.  Elaine,  and  her  son,  Mi- 
chael, 8. 

The  following  article  from  the  March  1, 
1977,  editions  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  details  the  report  of  that  award 
ceremony. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues as  an  example  of  the  type  of 
devoted  and  dedicated  service  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  receive  from  our  pub- 
lic safety  officers. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  men 
of  high  caliber  like  Officer  Carl  Reese. 

The  article  follows : 
Only  Roses,  Merit  Medal  Remain  for  Widow 
OF  Heroic  Officer 
(By  Mike  Vogel) 

Lt.  John  Brown  waited  until  the  television 
cameras,  microphones  and  lights  had  all  been 
cleared  away. 

Then  he  walked  quietly  past  the  departing 
officials  and  reporters,  over  to  the  couch 
where  Mrs.  Elaine  Reese  sat  with  her  son, 
Michael. 

"Here's  a  little  something  else."  he  mur^ 
mured,  handing  her  a  large  bouquet  of  dark 
red  roses. 

Amid  the  official  praise  for  the  young 
widow's  late  husband,  Carl,  the  moment  came 
as  a  time  of  personal  regard  from  the  radar 
squad  officers  who  had  worked  with  him. 

For  Carl  Reese,  38.  had  made  what  police 
officials.  In  awards  presentations  today, 
termed  "the  final  sacrifice." 

He  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Feb.  1,  after 
long  hours  of  aiding  blizzard  victims  through 
the  Jan.  28  storm. 

For  a  series  of  rescues  which  Included  two 
separate  mile-long  trips  on  foot  through  the 
blizzard  to  bring  medication  to  storm  victims. 
Police  Officer  Reese  was  posthumously 
awarded   the  department's  Medal   of  Merit. 

Mrs.  Reese  and  her  son,  Michael,  8,  were  at 
a  special  ceremony  In  the  office  of  Police 
Commissioner  Thomas  R.  Blair,  who  pre- 
sented her  with  a  plaque  and  citation. 

Later,  she  joined  the  families  and  friends 
of  25  more  officers  who  were  honored  for  their 
heroism  and  service  during  1976. 

In  the  larger  Police  Academy  hall,  officials 
presented  the  Medal  of  Valor  to  ten  more 
officers,  the  Medal  of  Merit  to  two  patrolmen, 
and  commendations  to  13  men. 

The  award  winners,  previously  announced 
In  The  News,  were  congratulated  by  the  com- 
missioner and  Erie  County  Sheriff  Ken- 
neth R.  Baum  for  acts  of  heroism  ranging 
from  fire  rescues  to  the  capture  of  armed 
suspects. 

Commissioner  Blair  said  that  the  awards 
were  recommended  by  a  committee  of  police 
officers  of  all  ranks,  and  the  fact  that  the 
highest  honor,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  was  not 
awaraed  refiects  "the  very  high  standards  of 
service  these  officers  demand  from  their 
brother  officers." 

The  men,  he  said,  bad  shown  a  common 
ability  "to  act  without  hesitation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  sworn  duty  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  of  Buffalo." 

In  the  back  of  the  room,  a  young  widow 
sat  with  her  son,  and  listened. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  OBEY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7  the  Washington  Post  ran.  what 
is  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  story  on  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Representative  David  Obey,  under  the 
byline  of  Mary  Russell. 

The  article  accurately  portrays  Repre- 
sentative Obey  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
strong-willed,  honest,  and  hard-working. 
As  a  close  friend,  I  can  personally  vouch 
for  these  attributes. 

In  his  performances  before  this  body. 
Representative  Obey  has  consistently 
and  ably  demonstrated  his  sensitivity  to 
people  and  his  willingness  to  fight  for 
what  he  believes  in.  He  is  a  public  serv- 
ant in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  call  atten- 
tion and  to  share  the  Washington  Post 
article  entitled  "Hot  Blooded  Obey  Wins 
From  Within,"  with  my  colleagues: 
Hot-Blooded  Obey  Wins  From  Within 
(By  Mary  Russell) 

Almost  from  the  moment  Rep.  David  R. 
Obey  (D-Wls.)  was  elected  to  the  House  eight 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  30,  It  was  clear  he  was 
going  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  place. 

What  kind  of  a  mark  wasn't  clear.  "I  think 
he  probably  got  Into  a  fight  with  George 
Mahon  on  his  very  first  day,"  Rep.  Lloyd 
Meeds  (D-Wash.)  said. 

Mahon.  chairman  of  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  which  Obey  now 
serves,  was  Just  the  first  one  Obey  took  en. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  military  subcommittee 
whose  chairman  made  it  a  custom  for  mem- 
bers to  stand  when  high-ranking  generals 
and  admirals  appeared  to  testify.  Obey  re- 
fused. The  chairman  sent  a  staff  member  to 
Inform  Obey  that  he  expected  him  to  rise 
with  the  others.  Obey  told  the  chairman  to  go 
to  hell. 

In  the  House,  a  man  off  to  that  kind  of 
start  usually  remains  an  outsider  forever, 
playing  the  role  of  a  dissident,  a  bomb 
thrower,  almost  always  In  a  minority,  and 
rarely  effective. 

Though  Obey  remains  as  intense,  blunt  and 
hot-tempered  as  the  day  he  came,  he  is  now 
an  Insider,  with  a  growing  reputation  as  a  re- 
former and  seats  on  not  only  Appropriations 
but  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  group,  the  Steering  and 
Policy  Committee. 

He  avoided  becoming  a  permanent  outsider 
by  a  capacity  for  hard  v/ork,  a  perfectionist 
drive  to  be  precise  and  not  a  shotgun  at- 
tacker, a  willingness  to  learn,  and  an  obvious 
concern  for  the  Institution.  Rep.  Richard 
Boiling  (D-Mo.) ,  'vho  learned  from  Sam  Ray- 
burn  how  to  work  on  the  inside,  became 
Obey's  mentor,  teaching  him  to  work  with 
the  leadership  and  use  House  procedures  to 
get  what  he  wanted. 

Last  week  Obey  Insured  his  reputation  for 
effectiveness  as  he  became  responsible  for 
pushing  through  the  House  a  comprehensive 
strengthening  of  the  code  of  ethics,  requir- 
ing fuller  financial  disclosure,  an  end  to  the 
use  of  campaign  funds  for  personal  or  un- 
official office  exDen«!es.  an  end  to  "slush 
funds"  of  private  contributions  for  a  mem- 
ber's unofficial  exoense  account,  and  a  15  per 
cent  limit  on  outside  earnings. 
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Since  June.  Obey  has  headed  first  a  task 
force  and  now  a  commission  of  House  mem- 
bers and  outsiders  that  Is  providing  a  broad 
overhaul  of  Internal  operations — from  the 
scheduling  of  House  sessions  to  the  account- 
ing system. 

Though  the  ethics  package  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  402  to  22,  that  vote  belled  the 
fight  it  took  to  get  it  passed.  In  the  end  It 
was  a  motherhood  issue  the  members  were 
scared  to  oppose,  but  behind  the  scenes  hard 
fights  took  place. 

Last  June,  after  Wayne  Hays  was  toppled 
when  It  was  revealed  he  had  put  his  mis- 
tress on  his  payroll.  Obey  was  appointed  by 
then  Speaker  Carl  Albert  to  clean  up  the 
mess.  Not  the  sex  scandal  mess — that  was  up 
to  individuals — but  the  mess  Hays  had  left 
by  using  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  to  shower  the  mem- 
bers with  perks  through  the  accounting  sys- 
tem. 

By  July  Obey  had  drafted  a  package  that 
required  members  to  account  for  almost 
every  penny  spent  on  office  expenses,  travel 
and  newsletters.  He  ended  a  practice  of  al- 
lowing them  to  take  the  stationery  allow- 
ance In  cash  and  using  It  for  anything  from 
putting  kids  through  college  to  buying  a  car. 

Obey  acknov/ledges  he  thought  financial 
disclosure  was  enough.  But  he  was  convinced 
by  commission  hearings  and  by  Rep.  Lee 
Hamilton  (D.  Ind.)  that  outside  income  was 
the  source  of  an  enormous  potential  for  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

Obey  was  also  convinced  by  his  close 
friend.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.).  Nelson 
took  Obey  to  see  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.).  Byrd  agreed  the 
Senate  must  adopt  a  similar  ethics  code, 
appointed  Nelson  to  head  the  committee,  and 
the  two  worked  on  the  details  of  the  package 
informally  together. 

Obsy's  first  indication  that  the  code  he 
was  producing  was  in  trouble  came  when  he 
brgan  to  take  It  to  committees  that  had 
jurlodlction  over  Its  various  parts. 

First  the  ethics  committee  made  a  pro- 
hibition on  gifts  so  restrictive  that  a  member 
would  have  to  account  for  every  desk  calen- 
dar sent  to  him. 

Then  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee balked  at  Its  part. 

Ob»v  flew  Into  one  of  his  rages.  Sourcss 
said  he  marched  in  to  Speaker  Thomas  A. 
(Tip)  O'Neill,  who  had  endorsed  his  plan 
for  a  n?w  ethics  code,  and  threatened  to 
abandon  the  project  unless  O'Neill  got  the 
committees  In  line. 

O'Neill  called  the  House  Administration 
Committee  members  and  that  afternoon  they 
adopted  the  package  Obey  wanted. 

The  Rules  Committee  beiame  the  biggest 
problem. 

Obey  wanted  a  ruling  that  would  allow 
floor  vot3S  up  or  down  on  each  proposal  but 
would  prevent  members  from  amending  it  to 
death.  TTie  five  committee  Republicans  were 
committed  to  opposing  that  rule.  More  Im- 
portantly, at  least  four  Democrats  on  the 
16-man  commutes  had  personal  problems 
with  the  Income  limit. 

Claude  Pepper  (Pla.)  and  Morgan  Murphy 
fill.)  had  lucrative  law  practices.  Shirley 
Chlsholm  (N.Y.)  was  a  star  on  the  lecture 
circuit.  And  B.  P.  Slsk  (Calif.)  opposed  the 
limit. 

O'Neill  invited  the  Rules  Committee  Demo- 
crats to  breakfast,  at  which  he  pounded  the 
table  demanding  their  cooperation.  They  were 
not  convinced.  Next  day,  O'Neill  pot  toueber. 
They  wer?  all  his  personal  friends.  O'Neill 
said,  but  by  God  they  would  find  themselves 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Commlttea  next 
year  If  they  failed  him  on  this  one. 

Every  Rules   Committee  Democrat  fell   In 
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line.  "He's  got  the  guts  to  do 
are  supposed  to  do — lead,"  Obeir 

Adoption  of  the  rule  was  the 
the  floor.  The  whip  system  went 
It   passed   266-153.   almost   a 
line  vote.   "Once   you  had   that 
very   hard   to  attack  each 
Obey  said. 

"Obey  thinks  he's  the 
one   member  still   chaflng  over 
limit  said.  "He  thinks  once  he 
thing,    It's  got   the   doctrine   of 
attached  to  It." 

"Obey's    a    tough    and   gutsy 
Meeds,  a  member  of  the 
knowledgsd  Obey's  style  may 
a  backlash,  but  said,  "His  grea 
he's  so   honest   and   aboveboar(l 
mltted.  he  is  forgiven  a  lot 

It's   not   that  Obey   is   a 
'60's  or  even  an  angry  young 
■50s.  It's  Just  that  he's  always 
In  seventh  grade  he  decked  a 
him.  In  high  school  he  becam^ 
when  right-wing  backers  of 
attacked  his  history  teacher. 

Obey  got  his  master's  degree 
verslty  of  Wisconsin  In  1960, 
come   a   political   science 
thought  experience  In  the  stat^ 
might  help.  At  24  he  was 
home   county  In   Wausau.   To 
he  tended  bar  at  his  father's  su 
weekends.    "That's    where    I 
about  politics.  Members  of  the 
came  In  for  lunch  and  after  me( 
really  learned  how  county 
erated." 

Obey   is   not   finished   with 
still  Intends  to  go  over  the  mans 
tern  of  the  House,  do  something 
of  accounts  and  the  support  sy 
his  commission  goes  out  of 
cem'oer. 

He  feels  that  the  Republlcana 
In?  Congress  as  an  ln.stitutlon 
It  down.  "It's  unfair  as  hell 
stupid."  be  said, 
hailed  In  the  pre?s  or  will  do 

He  does  not  believe  that  his 
Image  of  Cor>jress.  But  he 
fled. 
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Mr.    JEFFORDS.     Mr. 

Tuesday.   March   8   the   

Study  Conference  sponsored 
for  Members  and  staff  on 
tration's    upcoming    com 
view  of  Federal  water 
and   policies.   President 
this  review  when  he 
tlon  of  funds  from  the  fiscal 
budget  for  19  major  water 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  Reclamation.   The  brleflr^ 
signed  to  provide  Members 
information  on  the  goals 
the  review,  Its  schedule  of 
visions  for  congressional 
volvement,  and  general  criterk 
ect  evaluations.  Information 
vided  by  a  panel  of 
the  key  executive  agencies 
the    review,    including 
from  the  Interior  Department 
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of  Engineers,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  as  well  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Council. 

These  representatives  provided  for 
those  in  attendance  the  following  letter 
from  Secretary  Andrus  and  the  attached 
material  which  I  believe  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  for  all  interested 
parties: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  to  re- 
port progress  to  date  on  the  review  of  water 
resource  projects  directed  by  President 
Carter.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  carry 
out  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  19  projects 
listed  in  the  President's  February  21st  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  and  of  all  other  water 
resource  projects  and  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive policy  reforms.  Although  the  President's 
February  21  announcement  did  not  specifi- 
cally mention  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It 
was  intended  that  small  watershed  projects 
(P.L.  83-566)  and  subwatershed  projects 
(Pi.  78-534)  were  to  be  Included  in  the  proj- 
ect reviews,  as  well  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority's  water  resource  development 
projects. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  White  House  Staff  be- 
gan meeting  on  Friday,  February  25.  to  de- 
velop criteria  for  carrying  out  the  review. 

At  the  first  day's  meeting  the  participants 
agreed  on  the  following  three  criteria  as  the 
basis  for  an  initial  screening  to  determine 
which  projects  do  or  do  not  require  more 
detailed  evaluation: 

1.  No  additional  major  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  would  result  from  project 
completion. 

2.  Ratio  of  remaining  direct  benefits  to 
remaining  direct  costs  exceeds  unity  when 
discounted  at  a  rate  of  6%  percent. 

3.  No  credible  question  remains  to  be  re- 
solved concerning  the  safety  of  project 
structures. 

Each  of  the  constrxictlon  agencies  will 
screen  protects  authorized  for  Installation 
for  which  funds  are  proposed  for  obligation 
for  installation  during  fiscal  year  1978.  In 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  Ag^rlculture, 
the  remaining  authorized  projects,  proposed 
for  funding  In  later  years,  will  be  evaluated 
in  the  same  manner  by  July  15,  1977.  Proj- 
ects satisfying  all  three  initial  screening  cri- 
teria will  be  exemoted  from  further  evalua- 
tion. The  screening  and  evaluation  task 
force  of  each  agency  will  include  representa- 
tion from  at  least  one  other  construction 
agency.  CEQ,  and  OMB  to  help  assure  uni- 
form application  of  the  criteria.  These  same 
agency  task  forces  will  carry  out  the  furth- 
er evaluation  of  projects  to  enable  each  De- 
partmental Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of 
TVA  to  prepare  recommendations  on  his  pro- 
gram prior  to  Aorll  15. 

In  their  February  25  meeting  the  repre- 
.sentatlves  exchanged  views  on  the  criteria  to 
be  used  for  the  further  evaluation  of  proj- 
ects after  the  initial  screening.  This  discus- 
sion brought  out  a  number  of  differences 
among  the  projects  of  the  four  agencies  and 
the  need  to  make  allowance  in  the  criteria 
for  addressing  the  differing  aspects  in  an 
equivalent  manner. 

The  representatives  reached  agreement  on 
the  aspects  which  should  be  addressed   In 
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the  further  evaluation  of  projects.  However, 
they  concluded  that  they  needed  certain 
data  on  all  projects,  presented  In  a  standard 
format,  in  order  to  develop  sound  criteria 
for  evaluating  these  aspects  of  each  proj- 
ect. Enclosure  1  Is  a  list  of  the  types  of  data 
which  the  responsible  agency  will  compile  in 
the  standard  format  for  each  project  re- 
quiring further  evaluation.  The  list  is  Indic- 
ative but  not  necessarily  all  inclusive  of 
the  areas  to  be  covered  by  evaluation  criteria. 

As  determined  Jointly  by  the  agencies,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  In  the  review  process, 
more  detailed  information  will  be  compiled 
on  Individual  projects  including  critical 
benefit  assumptions,  local  conditions,  and 
impacts  of  alternatives. 

Tasks  which  will  proceed  In  sequence  are 
the  initial  screening  of  projects,  the  compila- 
tion of  data  on  the  projects  identified  for 
further  evaluation,  and  the  evaluation  it- 
self. The  same  process  will  be  reiterated  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  projects  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  July  15  deadline. 

We  shall  let  you  know  the  results  of  these 
steps  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andkus, 

Secretary. 

Information  Base  for  Further  Evaluation 
OF  Water  Resource  Projects 
Responsible  agencies  will  compile  the  fol- 
lowing information  In  a  standard  format  for 
all  water  resources  projects  not  exempted 
from  further  evaluation  by  the  Initial  screen- 
ing. 

A.    ECONOMIC 

1.  Federal  and  non-Federal  Costs: 

a.  Total. 

b.  Sunk  through  FY  1977. 

c.  To  complete.  (Tabulate  total,  land 
and  relocations,  and  construction  for  each 
line.) 

2.  Benefit/Cost  Ratios: 

a.  Current  Rate  (t%'7c).  Remaining  Pri- 
mary. 

b.  Authorized  Rate.  Total  Primary. 

c.  Rate  applicable  for  appropriations  In 
fiscal  year  of  Initial  construction  funding. 
Total  Primary. 

3.  Average  annual  benefits  and  costs  by 
project  output,  including  separate  Identi- 
fication of  any  flood  control  benefits  from 
protection  of  future  development:  effective 
non-Federal  cost  share  by  purpose,  where 
available. 

4.  Amounts  already  paid  and  remaining  to 
be  paid  by  non-Federal  Interests  and  project 
beneficiaries;  terms  of  repayment. 

5.  Status  of  Definite  Plan  Report  or  Design 
Memorandum  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement. 

6.  Net  direct  employment  Impact  both  on- 
and  off -site. 

7.  Whether  opportunity  costs  afsoclated 
with  foregone  recreation  benefits  and  hydro- 
electric power  generation  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated In  benefit/cost  analysis.  If  not,  esti- 
mate dollar  value  using  market  rates. 

8.  Water  use  as  proposed  by  project  (Irri- 
gation :  voltjme  of  water  diverted  vs.  volume 
of  water  consumed;  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial: average  daily  per  capita  water  use). 

B.  ENVIRONMENTAL 

1.  Significant  Impacts  on: 

a.  Agricultural  and/or  forest  productiv- 
ity (acreage,  type;  cropland,  grazing  land, 
forest) . 

b.  Upland  wildlife  habitat  (acreage,  types 
of  wildlife  affected) . 

c.  Wetland  habitat   (acreage,  type). 

d.  Commercial  and/or  sport  fisheries  re- 
sources  (area,  type). 

e.  Water  quality  (short-term,  long-term; 
eutrophication.  salinity,  flow  redvictlons) . 

f.  Inducement  for  floodplain  developnoent 
(urban  and  agricultural  acreage). 
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g.  Existing  or  potential  recreational  uses 
(type,  magnitude). 

h.  Threatened  or  endangered  species  (spec- 
ify). 

1.  Potential  Induced  downstream  flooding 
(magnitude,  frequency) . 

j.  Cultural,  historic,  and  archeologlcal  re- 
sources (type,  extent). 

k.  Parks,  wilderness  areas,  wild,  or  scenic 
rivers  (specify). 

2.  Nature  and  extent  of  mitigation  of  or 
compensation  for  any  adverse  Impacts  listed 
above  and  enhancement. 

C.  SAFETY 

(Data  required  only  for  projects  where 
credible  questions  remain  to  be  resolved  con- 
cerning safety  of  structures.) 

1.  Status  of  design  In  relation  to  stage  of 
project  development. 

2.  Conditions  requiring  special  considera- 
tion in  design,  such  as  seismic  and  founda- 
tion conditions. 

D.  institutional 

1.  Identification  of  beneficiaries,  includ- 
ing for  direct  beneficiaries  estimated  num- 
ber of  individuals,  farms  where  available, 
and  identification  of  all  beneficiaries  receiv- 
ing over  5%  of  direct  project  benefits. 

2.  Any  involvement  with  International  ob- 
ligations. 

3.  Extent  of  displacement  of  area  residents. 

4.  Are  costs  within  project  authorization 
celling? 

5.  Status  of  local  assurances  and  contrac- 
tual commitments  of  non-Federal  interests. 

6.  Extent  to  which  project  beneficiaries 
have  been  investments  whose  return  is  con- 
tingent upon  completion  of  the  Federal  proj- 
ect. 

7.  Effect  on  Indians  (Federal  trust  respon- 
sibilities, etc.). 

8.  Litigation. 

E.  alternatives 

1.  Reasonable  alternatives  where  avail- 
able. 

2.  What  use  of  project  can  be  made  in 
present  scale  or  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  make  it  useful  short  of  completion? 


CRAIG  ALLAN  KEEFER— NEW 

YORK'S    VOICE    OF    DEMOCRACY 
ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  New  York's 
winning  essay  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  VFW  and  the 
National  and  State  Associations  of 
Broadcasters.  Craig  Allan  Keefer,  of 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  was  chosen  at  a  broad- 
cast of  NBC  television  to  represent  Naw 
York  in  the  final  judging  of  the  essays. 
Craig  has  accomplished  what  few  high 
school  students  are  able  to,  achieving 
an  honor  which  he  will  undoubtedly  re- 
member for  a  lifetime,  having  been 
chosen  over  all  the  other  contestants  in 
New  York  State,  and  having  succeeded  in 
creating  a  script  which  reflects  the  goals 
and  philosophies  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  VFW's  dedication  to 
furthering  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
the  insurance  of  democracy  for  all  Amer- 
icans are  truly  worthy  ideals.  Craig  must 
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be  very  proud  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
representative  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy. 

In  his  high  school  career,  Craig  Keefer 
has  received  several  outstanding  honors. 
A  student  at  the  Newburgh  Free  Aca- 
demy, he  is  a  national  merit  semi-final- 
ist, the  recipient  of  the  faculty  math 
award  for  2  years,  and  the  Optimist  In- 
ternational Oratorical  Contest.  Craig  is 
also  the  president  of  his  school's  chapter 
of  the  national  honor  society.  In  addi- 
tion to  enjoying  and  excelling  in  school, 
Craig  works  30  hours  in  the  local  grocery 
store  and  even  finds  time  for  his  hobbies, 
photography  and  magic. 

I  wish  Craig  success  in  all  his  future 
endeavors,  and  in  particular.  In  his  stud- 
ies at  Rensselaer,  where  he  plans  to 
pursue  a  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. I  am  proud  of  Craig  and  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  fine  young  man  Is 
part  of  New  York's  26th  District. 

In  order  to  afford  my  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  share  Craig's  thoughts,  I 
insert  Craig's  fine  essay  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

1967-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program,  New  York  Winner,  Craig 
Allan    Keefer 

The  meaning  that  the  institution  of  Amer- 
ica holds  for  me  can  most  readily  be  dis- 
cerned through  a  brief  examination  of  the 
letters  comprising  the  word  "America".  Each 
of  these  letters  stands  for  one  of  seven  Im- 
portant concepts  that  constitute  what  Amer- 
ica means  to  me. 

The  leading  "A"  in  America  brings  to  mind 
the  Ancestry  that  Is  shared  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  without  regard  to 
psrsonal  background.  This  ancestry  of  which 
I  speak  refers  to  the  first  American  colonists. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  ancestry  should  form 
the  foundation  of  my  meaning  of  America 
because  these  people  and  their  beliefs  formed 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  was  established. 

The  "M"  reminds  us  of  the  Melting  Pot 
that  America  truly  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
find  another  country  with  a  populace  com- 
posed of  people  with  so  many  dilierent  back- 
grounds. The  variety  of  ideas  and  customs 
that  these  people  have  brought  into  this 
country  have  helped  it  become  the  great 
nation  that  It  is  today.  It  is  the  combination 
of  the  best  of  these  customs  and  beliefs  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

The  "E"  in  America  represents  the  equality 
that,  more  and  more,  America  has  come  to 
represent.  This  equality  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  prominent  area  but  it  applies  to  a  num- 
ber of  realms  within  our  country.  It  might  be 
said  by  some  that  there  is  no  true  equality 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, this  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
our  country  Is,  was  and  always  will  be  com- 
posed of  human  bemgs,  none  of  which  is  per- 
fect. The  Important  aspect  of  this  is  that 
equality  has  been  strlved  for  throughout  our 
history  and  presently  this  equality  is  becom- 
ing more  a  reality  than  an  ideal. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  about  our  coun- 
try is  that  we  have  consistently  had  a  gov- 
ernment that  was  both  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible, signified  by  the  letter  "R."  In 
general,  our  government  has  responded  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  its  peoples,  and  in  so 
doing,  it  has  become  a  tool  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  rather  than  an  instrument  for 
their  exploitation.  In  addition,  all  of  the 
branches  of  our  government  have  been  ac- 
countable to  the  people  for  their  actions,  a 
factor  which  emphasizes  America's  demo- 
cratic position. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  distlnctlves  that 
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de^'.nitely  serves  to  make  the  United  States 
a  great  place  to  live,  that  Is,  the  Importance 
of  the  Individual,  represented  by  the  letter 
"I".  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  the  American  philosophy.  It  is  upon 
this  concept  that  our  voting  system  is  based 
and  It  Is  through  this  voting  process  that  the 
vast  majority  of  decisions  are  made.  This 
voting  process  determines  the  men  and 
women  who  will  be  representing  us  In  our 
government,  and  that,  perhaps.  Is  the  most 
Important  decision  that  can  ever  be  made. 
So  we  see  that  the  individual  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  political  system,  and  this  is  an 
Integral  part  of  what  America  means  to  me. 

The  "C"  is  a  symbol  of  the  cloudy  days  that 
our  country  has  already  weathered.  From  the 
Whiskey  Rebelliou  and  the  Civil  War.  right 
on  up  to  the  political  events  of  the  past  few 
years,  the  strength  of  our  country  has  been 
under  a  constant  challenge.  The  fact  that  we 
have  survived  these  events  and.  In  most 
cases,  emerged  from  them  a  bit  stronger  than 
we  were  when  we  began  is  a  very  reassuring 
thought. 

Finally,  this  brings  me  to  the  most  encour- 
aging part  in  what  America  means  to  me  and 
that  is  the  Anticipation  of  the  future,  rep- 
resented by  thp  last  "A"  In  America.  The  cit- 
izens of  America  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
history  of  this  country  and  the  many  ac- 
complishments that  have  been  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  America.  We  can  be  happy  to 
think  of  how  nice  things  were  way  back 
when,  but  that's  not  the  end.  Our  country  is 
one  in  which  much  faith  can  be  placed  in 
spite  of  human  errors  of  the  past.  Because  of 
this,  v/e  can  look  to  the  future  with  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence  and  this  is  what  has  char- 
acterized the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
America  since  its  birth  in  1776.  This  makes 
clear  the  one  word  that  summarizes  what 
America  really  means  to  me;  and  that  word 
is  hope.  It  is  only  because  of  this  word  that  I 
can  truthfully  say  the  things  I  have  already 
said.  It  is  this  word  that  will  continue  to 
fortify  the  strength  of  America  and  it's  this 
word  that  will  give  people  the  desire  to  sur- 
vive. Hope,  the  strength  of  the  past,  the  light 
of  the  present  and  the  key  to  the  future! 


ANNOUNCING   WORKABLE    CLEAN 
AIR  STANDARDS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months  congressional  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  establishing 
a  sensible  clean  air  policy  for  our  Na- 
tion. Last  week,  my  colleague  John 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  announce  the 
formation  of  a  new  coalition  to  lead  the 
fight  for  a  cleaner  environment.  A  new 
set  of  automobile  pollution  standards, 
embodied  in  H.R.  4444.  marks  a  new  era 
of  cooperation  between  labor,  industry. 
Government,  and  the  consumer  which 
hopefully  will  result  In  an  eo.uitable  and 
effective  program  for  combating  our  na- 
tional pollution  problem. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
my  remarks  from  our  press  conference 
on  March  1 : 

The  Auto  Emissions  standards  that  we  ad- 
vocate today  will  permit  us  to  achieve  our 
national  clean  air  goals  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  result  in  unreasonable  cost  in- 
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New  York  Times  describing  a  unique  TV 
station  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  style  of  operation  and  dilTerent 
modes  of  programing  are  not  the  only 
reasons  that  WLBT  is  unique.  The  main 
reason  is  that  the  general  manager,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dilday,  Jr.,  is  the  only  black  gen- 
eral manager  in  America. 

The  station,  which  has  no  owner,  turns 
its  profits  over  to  educational  projects 
that  benefit  blacks  in  Mississippi. 

However,  the  station  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  struggle  to  secure  its  license  from 
the  Federal  Communications  •  Commis- 
sion. 

Before  Mr.  Dilday  took  over  the  sta- 
tion in  1972  the  license  was  revoked  from 
its  former  owner.  The  revocation  was  the 
result  of  racial  discrimination. 

As  a  black  I  strongly  support  the  is- 
suance, by  the  FCC,  of  a  license  to  WLBT 
and  other  black  networks  interested  in 
entering  the  industry. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows.  I  feel  it  will  be  very 
Informative: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1977) 
Behind  the  Scenes  at  WLBT  in  Jackson 
(By  Les  Brown) 
Jackson.   Miss. — What   Is   unusual   about 
television  station  WLBT  here  Is  not  always 
apparent  on  the  screen.  Most  hours  of  the 
day  It  Is  a  fairly  typical  NBC  affiliate  carry- 
ing the  standard  commercial  fare. 

The  hints  of  unorthodoxy  are  in  the  locally 
originated  programing.  A  black  newsman. 
Walter  Saddler,  anchors  the  6  P.M.  newscast 
and  a  white  woman,  Marsha  Halford,  the  10 
o'clock  report.  There  Is  also  a  dally  educa- 
tional children's  program  In  the  mornings 
whose  hostess  Is  black  and  a  weekly  prime- 
time  documentary  on  local  Issues  that  oc- 
casionally examines  outmoded  laws  In  the 
state. 

These  alone  set  WLBT  aoart  from  most 
television  stations  In  the  United  States,  but 
the  real  differences  are  behind  the  screen. 

Since  1972.  WLBT  has  been  run  by  the  only 
black  general  manager  in  American  televi- 
sion, WUliam  H.  Dilday  Jr. 

About  40  percent  of  the  station's  staff  Is 
black  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees are  women.  The  station  has  no  owner, 
and  its  profits — which  are  considerable —are 
given  away  chiefly  to  educational  projects 
that  benefit  black  residents  of  the  state. 

LANDMARK    COtTRT    DECISION 

How  long  WLBT  will  operate  in  this  man- 
ner Is  uncertain.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commis-slon  must  eventually  award 
the  license  to  a  business  concern.  The  agency 
has  been  weighing  the  relative  merits  of 
five  applicants  for  the  license  ever  since 
Lamar  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  a  land- 
mark court  decision  in  1969,  lost  Its  right 
to  broadcast  on  Channel  3  for  pursuing  a 
policy  of  discrimination  against  blacks. 

The  contest  for  the  license  since  then  has 
taken  bizarre  twists  and  turns,  and  the  In- 
volvement of  citizens  groups  determined  to 
see  that  blacks  have  fair  representation  In 
the  new  ownership  has  added  to  the  confu- 
sion. The  disposition  of  the  license  may  still 
be  years  away. 

Lamar  lost  the  license,  after  15  years  of 
ownership,  after  the  office  of  communication 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  presented 
evidence,  obtained  from  monitoring  the  sta- 
tion, that  WLBT  maintained  racist  policies 
In  a  city  where  blacks  make  up  40  percent 
of  the  population. 

During  the  civll-rlghts  struggle,  the  sta- 
tion had  given  voice  only  to  the  segregation- 
ist point  of  view  and  was  known,  on  occa- 
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slon,  to  post  a  "Sorry,  lost  our  picture"  slide 
when  a  black  person  appeared  on  a  network 
broadcast.  Some  Jackson  residents  who  recall 
those  days  say  the  deletion  of  blacks  ex- 
tended to  ballplayers  In  baseball  telecasts. 
WLBT  was  one  of  only  two  commercial 
television  stations  In  Jackson  at  the  time, 
and  because  It  was  considered  an  Important 
local  resource,  the  P.C.C.  permitted  the  sta- 
tion to  remain  oii  the  air  on  an  interim  basis 
In  the  custody  of  a  newly  formed  nonprofit 
organization. 

That  caretaker  organization.  Communica- 
tions Improvement  Inc.,  with  a  blraclal  board 
of  18  prominent  members  of  the  community, 
recruited  Mr.  Dilday — a  Bostonian  with  the 
physical  proportions  of  a  football  player — 
as  operating  head. 

1)1  what  was  represented  as  a  temporary 
position,  Mr.  Dilday  has  already  had  a  longer 
run  than  most  network  presidents  have  In 
Jobs  that  are  purported  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Dilday  begari  with  two  handicaps:  He 
had  never  lived  In  a  Southern  city  before — 
in  fact  had  never  previously  traveled  below 
Washington — and  he  had  had  a  scant  three 
years  of  broadca.stlng  experience  as  personnel 
director  for  WHDH-TV  In  Boston. 

But  during  the  five  years  of  Mr.  Dllday's 
stewardship,  WI  BT  has  increased  both  it.? 
share  of  the  audience  and  its  anntial  profits 
over  what  they  had  been  under  the  Lamar 
management. 

"I  never  think  of  us  as  nonprofit,"  Mr. 
Dilday  said  In  an  Interview.  "I  play  by  all 
the  rules  of  commercial  broadcasting,  com- 
pete the  way  the  others  do — worrying  aixiut 
demographics,  audience-flow  and  the  rest — 
and  send  all  the  money  I  can  to  my  board 
of  directors." 

Mr.  Dilday  expects  this  year's  revenues  to 
approach  $3.7  million  and  the  profits  to  be 
about  $500,000.  The  profits  c-^uld  be  con- 
siderably higher,  he  says,  but  for  the  fact 
that  WLBT  mu.st  pay  $30,000  a  month  to  the 
former  Ilcen.see.  Lamar,  for  the  use  of  Its 
facilitien,  equipment  and  broadcast  tower. 

"They're  making  more  money  out  of  this 
now  than  they  did  when  they  held  the  li- 
cense, and  they  have  none  of  the  worries,"  Mr. 
Dilday  commented  sardonically. 

TASK    MORE    DIFl'ICtJI.T 

Mr.  Dllday's  success  with  the  station  has 
made  the  F.C.C.'s  task  in  awarding  the  11- 
cen.se  considerably  more  difficult  than  It 
would  have  been  if  WLBT  were  struggling  to 
remain  profitable  The  station  has  an  esti- 
mated market  value  of  $18  million. 

The  commission  came  close  to  making  a 
decision  In  1973.  After  two  years  of  holding 
comparative  hearings  on  the  five  competing 
applicants  for  the  license,  an  F.C.C.  adminis- 
trative law  judge  determined  that  it  should 
go  to  an  organization  known  as  Dixie  Na- 
tional Broadca-stlng  Corporation,  which  wns 
40  percent  owned  by  Dixie  National  Life  In- 
surance Compa.ny. 

Three  of  the  principals  of  Dixie  National, 
Rubel  L.  Phillips.  William  D.  Mounger  and 
James  Roland,  had  been  active  in  Republican 
politics  In  Mississippi.  All  are  white.  The 
three  black  shareholders  in  the  corporation 
controlled  less  than  4  percent  of  the  stock. 

SINGLE    NEW    APPLICATION 

However,  soon  after  the  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  P.C.C.  Mr.  Phillirrs  was  In- 
dicted In  the  $40  million  Stirling  Homex 
stock  swindle,  and  last  January  wa.s  con- 
victed of  forging  a  signature  to  a  Federal 
document  In   behalf  of  Stirling  Homex. 

Another  organization  vying  for  the  sta- 
tion was  effectively  disqualified  after  its 
principal  figure,  Charles  Evers,  a  civil  rights 
activist  and  brother  of  the  lat«  Medger  Evers, 
published  his  autobiography,  "Evers."  In  the 
book,  Mr.  Evers  described  himself  as  having 
once  engaged  in  a  number  of  Illegal  activi- 
ties.   Including    pandering   and    bootlegging. 
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and  thus  revealed  himself  as  a  probable  tax- 
evader. 

A  few  months  ago,  two  of  the  applicants 
agreed  to  drop  out.  In  return  for  reimburse- 
ment of  their  expenses,  while  members  of 
the  remaining  three  groups  worked  out  a 
merger  creating  a  single  new  applicant  call- 
ing itself  TV  3  Inc. 

Whittling  down  the  field  of  bidders  to  a 
single  organization  would  seem  to  smooth 
the  way  lor  an  F.C.C.  decision,  but  two  In- 
fluential citizens  groups — the  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  New  York  and  the  Community 
Coalition  for  Better  Broadcasting  in  Jack- 
son— have  petitioned  the  P.C.C.  to  deny  the 
merger. 

Their  opposition  to  TV  3  Inc.  centers  on 
William  D.  Mounger,  its  chairman  and  sec- 
ond-largest stockholder,  who,  they  contend, 
holds  segregationist  views.  In  their  filings 
with  the  F.C.C,  the  citizens  groups  Identify 
Mr.  Mounger  as  a  former  official  of  a  segre- 
gated private  school. 

"We  don  t  think  the  merger  will  provide 
the  services  we'd  like  to  see  delivered  by  the 
station,"  said  Alex  Waltes,  a  member  of  the 
Community  Coalition.  "While  basically  we 
object  to  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  the 
principals,  we  also  find  that  blacks  hold  31 
percent  of  the  stock.  What  we  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  want  Is  51  percent  black 
ownership." 

"We  don't  care  how  long  this  drags  on." 
Mr.  Waltes  said.  "We  wouldn't  care  if  the 
station  were  left  the  way  It  Is,  run  by  a  care- 
taker group." 

ANNOYANCE    EXPRESSED 

Reuben  Anderson,  a  black  lawyer  In  Jack- 
son who  has  specialized  In  civll-rlghts  cases 
and  Is  a  shareholder  In  the  merged  group  as 
well  as  Its  general  counsel,  expressed  annoy- 
ance with  the  cltlzens-group  opposition  jind 
despaired  that  "this  thing  could  drag  on  to 
the  year  2000." 

"I  don't  think  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
could  ever  be  satisfied  with  any  group  of 
Mlsslsslpplans  that  might  be  put  together," 
he  said.  "But  here  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  blacks  to  control  31  percent  of  a  profit- 
able, successful  broadcast  operation. 

"Some  people  think  we're  a  bunch  of  Uncle 
Toms  for  going  along  with  this  thing.  But 
we  have  to  make  a  start  somewhere,  to  par- 
ticipate In  something  more  than  a  beauty 
shop.  This  Is  what  the  citizens  groups  ought 
to  be  encouraging,  rather  than  opposing. 

"The  Issue  Is  dividing  a  good  black  com- 
munity here." 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  expense  of  com- 
peting for  a  station  license  "makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  blacks  to  buy  Into  this  kind  of  op- 
eration and  tends  to  favor  the  wealthy 
whites  who  can  hang  In."  According  to  his 
estimates,  his  organization  has  spent  close 
to  $300,000  since  1969  to  remain  In  the  con- 
test for  the  license  and  he  personally  has  al- 
ready Invested  $10,000. 

He  said  the  new  organization,  TV  3  Inc., 
had  already  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Dilday 
to  remain  as  general  manager,  with  assur- 
ances that  nothing  at  the  station  would 
be  changed  unless  he  wished  It  to  be. 

"Everyone  has  great  respect  for  Bill 
Dllday's  abilities,"  Mr.  Anderson  said.  "He 
rims  a  tight  ship  and  keeps  everyone  in  line. 
He's  hired  the  best  people,  and  the  whole 
staff  respects  him." 

Mr.  Dilday  acknowledged  receiving  the 
offer,  but  said  he  had  not  accepted  It.  because 
he  felt  obliged  to  remain  neutral  until  the 
matter  of  ownership  was  settled. 

Last  week  his  neutrality  faced  an  uncom- 
fortable test  when  B.  B.  McClendon.  Jr.  one 
Of  the  key  stockholders  In  TV  3  Inc  was 
identified  In  the  station's  Wednesday  night 
"Probe"  documentary  as  one  of  the  real- 
estate  speculators  (called  "vultures"  by  some 
m  the  program)  who  buy  up  land  from  peo- 
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pie  unwittingly  delinquent  In  their  property 
taxes. 

The  broadcast  said  that  most  of  those  who 
lost  their  land  in  this  manner  were  the  poor 
and  the  elderly,  Ignorant  of  the  Mississippi 
laws.  Frequently  they  are  blacks. 

The  news  department  checked  Mr.  Dilday 
for  permission  to  Include  Mr.  McClendon  In 
the  documentary,  recognizing  that  in  naming 
him  the  station  might  appear  to  be  Inter- 
fering with  the  application  for  the  license. 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  license," 
Mr.  Dilday  told  the  newsman.  "If  It  Is  factual 
and  pertinent  to  the  story,  we  have  to  run  It. 
Go  ahead." 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  high  cost 
of  Federal  regulation.  Such  regulation 
costs  the  businesses  of  our  Nation — and 
indirectly  the  consumers — billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  has  completed  a 
pioneering  study  in  this  field.  The  Dow 
study  indicates  that  Federal  regulatory 
activities  cost  the  company  $147  million  a 
year.  It  also  concludes  that  as  much  as 
$60  million  of  that  amount  is  the  result 
of  either  excessive  or  questionable  regu- 
lation. These  costs  are  passed  on  to  Dow's 
customers. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the  problem  of  Federal 
overreeulation.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue adding  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  March 
5  Pdition  of  the  Washington  Star  that 
discusses  the  Dow  study  in  more  detail: 
Regulation  Costs  Dow  $147  Million 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 
The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  In  what  may  be  the 
first  study  of  its  type,  has  concluded  that 
federal    regulatory   activities    cost    the    huge 
chemicals    firm    $147    mUllon    a    year — and 
about  $60  million  Is  the  result  of  either  ex- 
cessive or  questionable  regulation. 

The  Dow  study,  which  took  a  company 
task  force  about  15  months  to  complete,  in- 
dicates that  the  area  in  which  the  largest  per- 
centage of  excessive  regulation  occurs  is 
health  and  safety.  The  study  says  that  of  the 
$22  million  annual  cost.  $9  million — or  41 
percent — is  clearly  excessive,  while  another  $1 
million  is  questionable. 

The  study  never  has  been  ma^'e  public,  but 
a  draft  was  made  available  to  The  Washlng- 
to-^  Star,  which  had  requested  it  some  months 
ago.  Paul  Oreffice,  president  of  Dow  U.S.A., 
was  scheduled  to  use  some  of  the  material  in 
a  talk  today  In  Freeport,  Tex. 

The  t'udy  separates  the  broad  areas  In 
which  there  is  financial  impact  from  federal 
regulation.  Aside  from  health  and  safety, 
these  Include:  $63  million  to  meet  environ- 
mental requirements  (including  $19  nrllion 
of  excessive  cost  and  $2  million  question- 
able); transportation.  $45  million  ($16  mil- 
lion excc-slve.  $i  million  questionable),  and 
a  miscellaneou-  area  of  $17  million,  with  $6 
million  of  excessive  cost  and  $3  mUIlon  ques- 
tionable. 

The  regulations,  the  study  says,  range  from 
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specific  equipment  requirements  for  pollu- 
tion control  to  the  determination  of  word- 
ing that  would  be  acceptable  In  an  adver- 
tisement for  plastic  film  and  child-proof 
closures  on  containers  for  many  products. 
But  the  study  concedes,  "It  would  be 
wrong  to  Imply  that  all  regulations  are 
wrong  or  unnecessary  ....  Many  of  the  rules 
under  which  Dow  must  operate  deal  with 
expenditures  that  are  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  our  workers,  our  custom- 
ers and  the  public  at  large. 

"The  results  show  that  Dow's  managers 
recognize  that  under  the  present  laws  and 
regulations  about  59  percent  of  the  costs 
covered  by  regulations  are  appropriate  and 
thought  to  be  necessary."  The  costs,  the 
study  points  out,  are  passed  along  to  Dow 
customers. 

In  conducting  the  study,  the  task  force 
divided  the  company  Into  119  units  which 
were  examined  Individually.  Regulatory  costs 
were  Identified  by  product  or  product  fam- 
ily, business  group  and  location  and  by  gov- 
ernment program  Involved. 

The  task  force  chairman,  Joseph  Bevlrt, 
a  senior  analyst  on  Dow's  marketing  man- 
agement staff  at  Midland,  Mich.,  conducted 
Interviews  with  managers  of  more  than  100 
of  the  units  examined. 

When  the  study  was  undertaken.  It  was 
considered  by  some  observers  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  detailed  examination  of  the  cost 
of  government  regulation  ever  undertaken  by 
a  private  corporation,  and  It  was  expected 
to  be  a  pilot  study  for  similar  efforts  by  other 
corporations. 

The  Dow  study  covered  71  federal  agencies 
whose  activities  concern  the  corpoi^tlon. 

Dow  this  past  January  canceled  plans  to 
build  a  $300  million  petrochemical  complex 
In  California  because  of  what  the  company 
considers  regulatory  roadblocks.  An  advance 
copy  of  Oreffice's  speech  today  says,  "after 
more  than  two  years  and  costs  exceeding 
$4  million  for  an  environmentally  sovmd 
project,  we  hadn't  even  reached  first  base  In 
the  regulatory  red  tape  maze." 

By  the  time  the  project  was  canceled,  he 
said,  Dow  had  obtained  only  four  of  the  65 
permits  it  needed  from  federal,  state,  local 
and  regional  regulatory  bodies.  It  Is  still  pos- 
sible, though,  that  some  parts  of  the  can- 
celed project  may  be  built  at  existing  Dow 
operations  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 


PARTNERSHIP  COOPERATION  NEED- 
ED, NOT  CONFRONTATION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8,  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  7,  1977,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  Home  Build- 
ers Association  of  Delaware.  On  that 
same  night,  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Quercetti 
was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation and  made  what  I  consder  to  be 
some  very  sensible  remarks  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  our  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
Mr.  Quercetti's  comments  on  the  partner- 
ship which  should  be  formed  between 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  If 
we  are  to  achieve  economic  progress,  we 
must  have  cooperation,  not  confronta- 
tion between  tliese  two  important  sectors. 
Government  should  stimulate  and  assist, 
not  replace,  the  private  sector. 
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I  will  try  to  keep  my 
We,     whatever    your 
apartment     owners,     cor. 
lawyers,  politicians,  realtors,  al 
Involved  in  the  growth  and 
Delaware  have  some  sertotjs  ^ 
are   unique   to   Delaware,   son 
to  the  Northeastern  United  ~ 
are  problems  of  Western 

In  reverse  order  I  would  llk( 
our  civilization.  I  am  going 
neth  Clark  from  his  book 
he  has  a  lot  to  say  to  us. 
First   on   Civilization: 
tlon?    I   don't    know.    I   can't 
abstract  terms.  But  I  think  I 
It  when  I  see  it.  Great  natlc 
book  of  their  deeds,  the  book 
and  the  book  of  their  art.  No 
books  can  be  understood  unlej  s 
two  others,  but  of  the  three 
worthy  one  is  the  last  .  . 
politicians    may    come    out 
of  edifying  sentiments;   but 
Is  known  as  declarations  of 
to  say  which   was  telling  the 
society;  a  speech  by  a  Minister 
or  the  actual  buildings  put  u] 
I  should  believe  the  bulldlngi 
Whatever  civilization  Is,  U.s 
Its  builders  are  basic  to  Its 
a  time  when  It  Is  fashionable  -^ 
building,    no   development   am  I 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
Some  say  our  civilization  Is 
Clark  said  of  decline.   "Declln|e 
however  complex  and  solid  civi. 
It  Is  actually  quite  fragile.   1 
stroyed.  What  are  Its  enemies? 
all  fear — fear  of  war,  fear  of 
of  plague  and  famine  that  m 
not    worthwhile    constructing 
then  exhaustion,  the  feeling  o 
which  can  overtake  people  ev 
degree  of  material  prosperity. 
Clark     said     civilization     . 
dence — confidence    In   society, 
philosophy,   belief   in   its  laws 
needs   vigor,   energy   and   v 
words  that  bad  word,  the 
"Growth". 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
tltude  that  prevails  In  our  c 
cannot  stand  still  and  take  a  _ 
growth.   No  people  have  ever 
do  that.  The  Romans  tried  It 
century  Spain.  Their  attitude 
I  have  made  It  let's  stop  every, 
can  keep  what  I  have.  The  attl 
that  I  have  made  it,  let's  stop 
that  I  can  keep  what  I  have, 
because  It  denies  Jobs  to  the 
sibillty  of  a  better  lUe  for  the 
to  be  creative,  for  those  who 
and  financial  seciu-Ity. 

Our  civilization  must  grow 
be  afraid  to  face  the  challeno 
ture.  We  mu.st  have  confidence 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nev  partnership   between   ^^,.. 
the  housing  sector   the  prlvat' 
labor. 

We  are  all  Interdependent  ..,_ 
No  sector  can  enjoy  the  luxur - 
alone.  It  is  Important  that  all 
that  the  building  industry  is 
phan   to  be  cast  out  when 
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tough.  We  are  25^0  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Building  is  a  part  of  growth  whether 
it  is  home  building,  factory  building,  farm 
buUdtng  or  city  re-buildlng.  Whatever — 
building  is  vital  to  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural health  of  our  civilization.  Without 
building  and  growth  we  will  have  only  dvist 
and  ashes  to  give  our  children. 

Our  State  Is,  as  this  winter  clearly  shows, 
a  part  of  the  Northeast.  Some  people  like  to 
think  that  we  are  part  of  the  South  but 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  are  part  of  the  North, 
at  least  In  terms  of  the  weather.  We  must 
all  unite  In  an  unprecedented  spirit  of  co- 
operation. The  private  sector,  along  with 
the  state  governments  of  the  Northeast,  must 
work  hard  to  create  a  more  productive 
atmosphere. 

We  have  to  have  a  regional  approach  to  our 
problems.  State  and  local  governments  must, 
on  a  regional  level,  remove  the  many  needless 
bureaucratic  rules  and  regulations  that  have 
helped  in  bringing  the  Northeast  to  its  knees. 
We  must  compete  as  a  region  to  -survive,  in 
everything  In  nature  we  must  compete  bo 
let's  stop  griping  about  our  problems,  lets 
face  them;  and  turn  them  around. 

Finally,  the  problems  of  Delaware.  The 
home  builders  of  Delaware  realize  that  with- 
out people,  home  building  is  pretty  tough. 
State  and  county  government  must  realize 
that  the  only  real  productive  dollar  that 
government  has  to  spend  is  the  money  taxed 
or  borrowed  out  of  the  Individual  or  corpo- 
rate pocket. 

Money  does  not  come  from  God.  It  comes 
from  the  Individual  or  the  corporate  pocket. 
The  government  by  Itself  creates  no  money. 
It  is  our  money.  If  you  reduce  the  number 
of  Individuals  and  corporations  in  this  state. 
and  increase  services  or  fail  to  live  within 
your  means,  the  result  is  higher  taxes  that 
increasingly  burden  tho.=e  individuals  and 
corporations  left  in  this  state.  This  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  taxes  is  even  worse  for 
senior  citizens  and  the  poor  who  are 
crushed  by  ever  higher  taxes. 

Delaware  must  shed  Its  antl-buslnes.-;, 
anti-growth  Image. 

We  must  actively  seek  out  new  industry. 
We  must  follow  the  example  of  the  Sun 
Belt  states  In  the  South  and  New  Hampshire 
fn  the  North.  For  fiscal  sanity  and  reasonable 
taxes  we  need  Industry.  We  need  new  Jobs 
which  will  create  revenue  and  new  homes, 
which  In  turn  will  create  even  mere  Jobs  and 
r.;ore  revenue. 

Certainly  growth  costs  money,  but  the  lack 
of  growth  costs  even  more  money. 

We  can't  have  It  both  ways.  Either  we  are 
going  to  grow  and  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future  or  we  are  going  to  have  no-growth 
and  stagnation. 

We  builders  want  to  see  tax  reform.  Taxes, 
for  example,  on  corporate  executives  are  too 
high.  It  is  these  corporate  officers  who 
decide  whether  new  installations  should 
grace  our  state.  If  we  tax  them  at  a  ridic- 
ulous level  they  certainly  will  not  choose 
Delaware  They  will  go  some  place  else. 

I  call  for  government  reform.  County  and 
state  government  must  complement  each 
other,  not  duplicate  the  same  services.  We 
are  much  too  small  a  state  for  two  county 
governments  or  two  state  governments. 

Delaware  has  Its  own  port,  rail  connections, 
an  interstate  highway,  excellent  airport 
facilities  and  a  major  International  Airport 
on  Its  doorstep.  We  homebuilders  offer  our 
help  and  co-operation,  along  with  other 
parts  of  the  private  sector  In  bringing  hope 
and  vitality  to  this  State. 

With  the  advantages  we  have  the  present 
state  of  economic  stagnation  In  Delaware 
is  absolutely  Inexcusable.  We  implore  all  of 
you  to  help  us.  We  especially  Implore  tliose 
of  you  In  government  to  understand  the 
Issues  of  growth  for  all  of  our  sakes. 
Help  us  to  help  Delaware. 
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OSHA  DEFEAT  PROVES  YOU  CAN 
FIGHT  CITY  HALL 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8.  1977 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald 
Reagan  has  an  enviable  way  with  words 
which  can  weave  a  factual  accoimt  into 
an  interesting  and  inspiring  message. 
His  March  4  radio  account  of  the  story 
and  principles  behind  the  successful 
fight  to  get  OSHA's  warrantless  inspec- 
tions declared  unconstitutional  is  both 
plain  and  patriotic.  Included  here  is  a 
reprint  from  the  Reagan  radio  program : 
More  Aboxtt  OSHA 
The  other  day,  I  said  It  was  possible  to 
fight  city  hall  and  even  the  marble  halls  In 
Washington.  Here  Is  confirmation  of  that 
fact. 

I  mentioned  a  businessman  In  Idaho  who 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  Congressman. 
George  Hansen,  to  stand  up  to  OSHA.  This 
Isn't  a  case  of  "let's  you  and  him  fight" — 
Congressman  Hansen  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  an  organization  called 
"Step  OSHA". 

BUI  Barlow  and  bis  four  sons  have  a 
plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  subcon- 
tracting business  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  They 
have  35  employees  In  their  family-owned 
business. 

BUI  said  he  knew  that  OSHA  would  get 
around  to  him  sooner  or  later.  So.  In  the 
meantime,  he  did  a  lot  of  studying  and 
thinking.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  Inspection  of  private  property  by  gov- 
ernment was  a  violation  of  a  constitutional 
right  under  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Inci- 
dentally, OSHA  bases  Its  right  to  search 
without  a  warrant  on  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Occupational   Safety  and   Health   Act. 

Well,  when  the  inspectors  finally  reached 
the  Barlow  firm.  Bill  said  "not  without  a 
warrant".  "Vou'll  remember  that,  earlier,  a 
lady  In  New  Mexico  had  done  this  and  was 
upheld  by  a  federal  court.  In  Bill's  case, 
however.  OSHA  declined  to  get  a  warrant 
and  obtained  a  court  order  instead.  Bill 
refused  to  obey  the  order  and  was  cited  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  petitioned  for  the 
empanelling  of  a  three-Judge  court,  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  Section 
8(a)  of  the  OSHA  Act.  On  December  30th, 
the  U.S.  District  Court  ruled  In  his  favor, 
ruled  that  Section  8(a)  is,  Indeed,  uncon- 
.stltutlonal  and  that  It  "directly  offends 
against  the  prohibitions  of  the  4th  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Bill  Barlow  silU  faces  the  contempt  cita- 
tion but  is  hopeful  it  will  be  dismissed.  So 
am  X.  Here  Is  a  citizen  who,  like  the  farmers 
at  Concord  Bridge,  took  a  stand  for  what  he 
believes  Is  right  and,  thanks  to  him,  freedom 
is  a  little  more  secure  for  all  of  us. 

This  may  well  be  a  landmark  decision. 
OSHA  has  announced  it  will  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Svipreme  Court  but.  In  the  meantime, 
suspend  further  Inspection  in  Idaho.  Con- 
gressman Hansen  has  said  this  Isn't  good 
enough;  that,  pending  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Inspections  everywhere  should  be 
suspended.  He  is  Introducing  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  In  Congress. 

Powerful  forces  are  rallying  to  support 
OSHA  and  first  In  line  Is  the  AFL-CIO. 
Bureaucracy  itself  feels  threatened  because 
OSHA  isn't  the  only  agency  that  has  been 
guUty  of  search-and-flnd-guUty  missions. 
The  AFL-CIO  claims  that  all  government  In- 
spections are  threatened,  but  this  is  a  scare 
tactic  exaggeration. 
The    court,    in    Its    decision,    specifically 
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stated  that  heavily  regulated  Industries; 
those,  for  example,  having  to  do  with  food 
and  drugs  could  be  subject  to  warrantless 
inspections  as  a  condition  for  obtaining 
licenses  and  that  this  would  not  be  a  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights. 

The  people  should  be  on  the  side  of  Bill 
Barlow.  AM  that  he  Is  asking  and  all  that 
the  District  Court  upheld  is  that  shop- 
keepers, farmers  and  manufacturers  should 
have  the  same  constitutional  protection  we 
give  to  suspected  criminals;  they  can't  be 
searched  without  a  warrant  showing  prob- 
able cause. 


SENATE   COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
a  computerized  schedule  of  all  meetings 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest— designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  CoNGREssiONAt 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  9,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings  Scheduled 

March  10 
9:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To   hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  tactical  weap- 
ons. 

212  Russall  Building 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon 

322  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  Presidential 

budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 

the   Nuclear   Regulatory   Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   to   hear 
officials  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arabella  Martinez,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 9:30a.m. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  testimony 
on  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Tn- 
ter-Amerlcan  Foundation.  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs, 
and  U.N.  Environmental  Fund. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittees 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
certain  units  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  for  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  propKSsed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establisliment,  to  hear 
Navy  witnesses  on  procurement  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  fiscal  year 
1978  atithorizatlons  for  Navy  research 
and  development  programs. 

224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdIng 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
ou  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  welfare  programs. 
357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Guy  Richard  Martin,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  Robert  L.  Herbst,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee    on   Health    and   Scientific 

Research 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 

procedures  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  for  testing  new  drugs. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To    hold   hearings   on    bills   calling   for 

more     stringent     oU     tanker     safety 

standards:    (S.  682.  568.  182,  715). 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 


6803 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  review  those  Items  In  the  Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  fall 
within  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  making  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    Administration    witnesses    con- 
cerning International  financial  Insti- 
tutions. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works 

To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Office  on  Fed- 
eral Paperwork. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  consider  S.  925,  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  temporary 
authority  to  take  actions  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  Impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought  on  Federal  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects, and  S.  36,  authorizing  funds  for 
certain  programs  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  on  committee  organization. 

Room  to  be  announced 

IVtARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of 

1977  (H.R.  3477). 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 

1978  for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to 
hear  Air  Force  witnesses  on  procure- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Budget 
To  hold  hearlnes  In  preoaration  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 

857  Rusesell  Building 


th* 
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Foreign  Relations 
To    review    Items    In 
budget  for  fiscal  year 
within  Its  legislative 
be    followed    by    close< 
former  Defense  Secreta  -y 
his  recent  trip  to  Greec  b 
Cj-pnis. 
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Presidential 

which  fall 

jurisdiction,  to 

briefing    by 

Clifford  on 

Turkey  and 


7)1 


assist  ince 
r leet  ■ 


tj  1 


Human  Resources 
Subcommittee    on 

Humanities 
To  hold  hearings  on  8. 

Federal   financial   ass.. 

catlonal  Institutions  to 

gency  caused  by  high 

shortages. 

4232 
11:00  a.m. 
Special  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

155 

MARCH  14 
9:00  am 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
latlon  to  amend  and  e 
culture  and  Consumer 
Until:  Noon  322 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Indepcndent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  pi. 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Veterans'  Administration 
1318 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommlttc  s 
To  resume  hearlnes  on  pre 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Federal  Railroad  Admli 
to  consider  supplemeiiv, 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1977 
falllnG:     within     the 
Jurisdiction. 

1224 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1 
amendment  No.  40  the 
for  the  aopolntment  of 
trlct  Judges. 

2228 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Worhs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ] 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  prelects. 
Room  to 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommitte( 
To  continue  hearings  on  ] 
et  estimates   for  fiscal 
the  Federal  Railroad 
1224 
MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

To  continue  hearings  on 

latlon  to  amend  and  e 

culture  and  Consumer 

TTntil  Noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlnes  on  „,„ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
pronosed  supoleniental 
for  fiscal  vear  1977  for  U.^ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
1114 


8-116.  Capitol 
Educatli  tn.    Arts    and 


to  provide 
to   edu- 

the  emer- 
1  uel  costs  and 


there  to 


10:00  a.m. 

Aooroorlatlons 
Treasurv.  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlnes  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
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or  >oosed  legis- 
exteid  the  Agrl- 

Pr  )tection  Act. 
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oroTosed  budget 

1978  and  on 

at  ironrlations 

Trust  Terrl- 


Dlrk  sen  Building 


C  eneral  Gov- 

Drqnosod  budg- 
1978  for  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
American  Battle  Mounments  Commis- 
sion, and  for  the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterlal 
Expenses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  69   and  92,   to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo.=ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed    budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National    Institutes    of    Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  Investment  disclosure  legislation. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUdine 
Budget  * 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

367  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  Involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

„   .  235  Russell  Building 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  with  testimony  on 
nuclear  aspects. 

e.  ,    ^,.,  3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence  " 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 
10:30  a.m.  S^07,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To   hold   hearings   on    bills   calling    for 
more     stringent     oU     tanker     safety 
standards  (S.  682,  686,  182,  715). 
2:00  p.m.  6110  Dlrksen  Building 

Approorlatlons 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearine^s  on  pronosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  programs  to  hear  reoresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearlnes  on  propo-^ed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlnes  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-FEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing's  on  proposed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the    Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

367  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations  for   fiscal   year    1978   for   the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To    hold    closed    hearings    on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligences  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715) . 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearing"?  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Genera! 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Aporopriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Pub- 
lic Works  proerams,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearines  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search,     development,      testing      and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlnes  to  Inoi'ire  into  domes- 
tic  communications  common  carrier 
policies  (I.e.,  telephone,  computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,    including   S.   929    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on   the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Rescurces 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing    with    utilization   of   coal    re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  represent- 
atives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor:  and  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic  communications   common   carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  herirgs  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  tran^oorta- 
tlon    industry,   including   S.    292   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative    propo.=als    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handlcanped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 

Aporooriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  he-rings  on  nroposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear  of- 
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flclals  of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Mapping  Agency,  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National   Aeronautics  and   Space 
Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 

To  hold  oversight  hearlnes  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence   activites. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     ou 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
for  the  National  Instltut( 
tion. 


S4128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     oii     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  Rsci  I  year   1978 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  ^!  anagement. 
1114  Dirks  ;n  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans]  lortatlon 
Communications  Subcommltte » 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire   nto  domes- 
tic  communications   comi  ion   carrier 
policies     (I.e.,    telephone,     computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  pr(k)oslng  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   9.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirks4n  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prodosed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   yes  r   1978  for 
elementary   and   secondary   education 
programs. 


S-128 


Capitol 
Affairs 

proposed 
Act. 

Building 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  tlje 
Commimlty  Reinvestment 
6302  Dirksi 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  propcdd  authori- 
zations   for    fiscal    year    19 '8    for    the 
Energy    Research     and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirkseh  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  to  Require  re- 
authorization    of     Governi  jent     pro- 
'      grams  at  least  every  five  3  ears   (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3802  Dirkse|i  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  o: 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations 
emment  Intelligence  activi 


S-4117 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
l>abor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal   yea: 
school  assistance  In  Pederi  1 
areas  and  emergency  school 


S-i:8 


MARCH  24 
9:00  ajn. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  . 
To  resume  hearings  to  exami. 
tlonshlp  between  diet  and 
receive  testimony  on  beef 
tlon. 
Until:  1  p.m.  457  Russe 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Smithsonian  Institution. 
1114  Dir>; 
Commerce,  Science  and  Tran; 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  ^. 
.  ulatory  reform  in  the  air 

t  tlon  industry.  Including 

^         S.  689. 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1378  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association — Of- 
fice of  Rail  Public  Counsel. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  petrolexim 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  CapltoJ 
MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
industry,  including  S.  292,  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,   to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 


March  8,  1977 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Energy   Research   and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Am  vets 
Until:  Noon 

MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry.  Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indepcndent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  Inquire  into  do- 
mestic communcatlons  common  car- 
rier   policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    com- 
puter, etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed   legisla- 
tion dealing  with  utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dlrksea  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act)  . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH    29 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo«ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witneses. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Htunan  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal       Railroad       Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommltte 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works   projects,   to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing    with    utilization   of   coal    re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
errunent  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical   Institute   for  the 
Deaf;    the   American    Printing    House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic  works  projects,   to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH   30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industrv,   including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the   Export-Import  Bank,   and   Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subconunlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
worKs  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate bribery  and  Investment  dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on   Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To   Consider   S    7,   to   establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of   Surface   Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
Tc  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  WorKs  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects,  to  hear  Members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To    continue    hearings    to    examine    the 

relationship  between  diet  and  health, 

to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 

fiber  in  diet. 

UntU  :1p.m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  defense  establishments,  to  hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  virltnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To   consider   S.    7,   to   establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of    Surface    Mining   Reclamation   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  international  environmental 
impact  statement  for  any  major  proj- 
ect expected  to  have  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspector 
General,  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bud- 
get estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee    on    Budget    Authorization 
To  resum.e  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Goverixment  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Tran-nportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
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APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
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Forest  Service. 

1114 
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eye  glass  Industry. 
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et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  7 
J0;00a.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HTJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  independent  agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrkseu  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fissal  year  1976  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
3:00  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 

HUp-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  DL-ksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

,„  -„  5302' Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.  " 

APRIL  21 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 


estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  16. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion v/!th  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommltte* 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National      Highway      Traffic      Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  * 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.sca!  year  1978  for  the 
National      Highway      Traffic      Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
Aoproprlatlons 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  AdmlnUtratlon. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National      Highway      Traffic      Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To    hold    overslEht    hearings    on    UJS. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  pronosed  leelslation  un- 
der the  committee's  1url<!dlctlon  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Houslne.  and  Urban  Affairs' 
Tc  consider  »11  T>roDOJ;od  legislation  un- 
der the  committee''  lur'sdiction  with  a 
vl°w  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
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To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
tary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 


Management 
To  bold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 


Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


Cancellation 

MARCH  15 


10:30  a.m. 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards  (S.  682,  658,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and 
be  at  peace;  thereby  good  shall  come 
unto  thee. — Job  22 :  21. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
strength  of  Thy  people  in  every  age  and 
our  strength  In  this  present  hour,  make 
Thyself  real  to  us  as  we  bow  humbly  in 
Thy  presence.  Help  us  to  realize  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  our  con.$tant 
need  of  Thy  guidance.  Thy  wisdom,  and 
Thy  love.  Give  us  to  feel  that  Thou  art 
with  us  always  and  that  with  Thee  we 
are  made  ready  for  every  task  and  equal 
to  every  experience. 

We  pray  for  peace  in  our  world,  for 
good  will  among  our  people,  and  for  a 
faith  in  Thee  which  gives  us  courage  and 
helps  us  on  our  upward  way.  Send  us 
out  into  this  day  strong  in  Thee  and  with 
the  spirit  of  love  in  our  hearts.  Amen. 


committee  last  year  was  unable  to  find 
any  evidence,  and  then  to  apologize  for 
that  supposed  action. 

It  is  noteworthy.  I  think,  that  this  Mr. 
Tyson  was  recruited  into  his  position  of 
responsibility  by  our  U.N.  Ambassador, 
Andrew  Young,  who  last  month  spoke 
warmly  of  the  stability  and  order  which 
Communist  Cuban  troops  can  bring  to 
a  country. 

With  friends  like  this  handling  our 
foreign  affairs  we  hardly  need  enemies. 


sador  Young  and  asking  him  just  what 
he  meant  when  he  told  the  Washington 
Post  that  black  American  soldiers  will 
not  obey  orders  if  the  President  felt  it 
was  in  the  national  interest  to  side  with 
South  Africa. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  oro- 
ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLEGED  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CHILE 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR..  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  news  reports  a 
man  chosen  to  serve  the  United  States 
has  instead  effectively  betrayed  thf»  in- 
terests of  our  Nation.  This  person  is 
Brady  Tyson,  deputy  leader  of  the  U  S 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

What  Mr.  Tyson  did  yesterday  was  to 
arrogate  unto  himself  the  prerogative  of 
asserting  U.S.  involvement  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Marxist  Allende  government 
or  Chile,  something  for  which  a  Senate 


THE     CARTER     ADAONISTRATION'S 
DO-IT-YOURSELF  DIPLOMACY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  short 
time  he  has  been  in  office  President  Car- 
ter has  made  a  unique,  if  not  bizarre, 
contribution  to  international  affairs  by 
his  administration's  do-it-yourself  diplo- 
macy. American  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Andrew  Young,  said  2 
days  ago  that  U.S.  troops  might  be  sent 
to  Rhodesia  as  a  peacekeeping  force.  The 
White  House  denied  that  anv  such  plans 
were  being  made.  Now,  this  morning  we 
read  that  Brady  Tyson,  deputy  leader 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commi-ssion  has  "apologized"  for 
alleged  American  intervention  in  Chilean 
affairs.  The  White  House  said  such  an 
apology  had  never  been  cleared  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  going  on  in  this 
administration?  So  far  as  foreign  rela- 
tions is  concerned,  no  one  can  say.  This 
do-it-yourself  diplomacy  is  confusing 
other  nations  and  confusing  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  not  within  the 
memory  of  anyone  in  this  Congress  has 
there  been  such  a  disgraceful  lack  of 
coordination  and  internal  discipline 
among  high-level  foreign  policymakers 
than  we  have  seen  in  this  administra- 
tion. This  is  the  kind  of  blundering  that 
can  lead  to  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  better  shape  up  his  appoint- 
ees and  do  it  quickly. 
He  might  begin  by  calling  in  Ambas- 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  DC, 

AfarcTi  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtor ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
tr.-insmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  1:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  9, 
1977,  and  said  to  contain  a  mcsage  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  eighth 
special  message  for  fiscal  year  1977  under  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  PROPOSED  RE- 
SCISSION AND  REPORTING  RE- 
VISIONS TO  THREE  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  95-94) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  am  vv'ithdrawing 
one  previously  proposed  rescission  and 
reporting  revisions  to  three  deferrals 
previously  transmitted. 

The  withdrawal  is  for  the  business 
loan  and  investment  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Two  of  the  re- 
vised deferrals  are  increases  which  re- 
late to  programs  in  the  Department  of 


6810 

Defense  while  the  third 
crease  in  a  Department  of 
tlon  deferral.   Tlic  combin 
these  revisions  is  to  increase 
deferred  by  $27.7  million 

The   details   of   the  resc 
drawal  and  each  deferral 
in  the  attached  reports. 


reflects  a  de- 
Transporta- 
d  effect  of 
the  amount 

i  5sion   with- 
a4e  contained 


JiMN  Y  Carter. 
The  White  House,  Marc\  9,  1977. 


COMMUNICATION  FRdM  THE 
CLERK   OF  THE   IIC  USE 


)r( 


The  SPEAKER  laid  befo 
the  following  communicatloii 
Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Washington 


Representatives: 


Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  Hcpresentativ 
ton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Speaker:   I  have 
transmit  herewith   a  sealed   _. 
the    Wlilte   House,   received   in    . 
Office  at  1:20  p.m.  on  Wednesday 
1977,  and  said  to  contain  a 
the    President    concerning 
ment. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDMtTND  L. 

Clerk,  Hovse  of 


D.C, 
Mar^h  9,  1977. 
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GR  A  MS— MESSAGE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  95 


UNEMPLOY^^  ENT  PRO- 
FPqOM      THE 
UNITED 
95) 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before 
the  foUov-ing  message  from 
dent  of  the  United  States; 
read  and  referred  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  and 
printed: 


r;  .tes 


thii 


cut  I 


f'gln 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Unites  I 

As  part  of  the  economic 
age  I  sent  to  Congress  on 
requested  $1.5  billion,  to  be 
an  18-month  period,  for  new 
emoloyment  programs. 

This  reflected  my  concern 
tinued  high  unemployment 
our  young  people.    Unemplok' 
those  between  the  ages  of  K 
now  18.5  percent,  and  a  total 
lion  people  aged  16  to  24  are 
Today  I  wish  to  outline  ti 
we  intend  to  begin  &j  soon  as 
are  made  available.  They 
posals  developed  in  the  Con 
the  wide  discretion  granted 
of  CETA,  we  are  able  to  bf 
grams  without  additional , 
because  I  believe  that  fuU  v,. 
particination  Is  essential  for 
this  magnitude.  I  will  soon 
the  Congress  my  request  for 
thorlzlng  legislation. 

Although  a  wide  varJetv 
have  programs  for  unemp 
most  are  carried  out  bv  the 
of  Labor.  During  Fiscal  Y( 
two  million  young  people  <.« 
programs  under  the  Compreh 
plovment    and    Training 
included: 
—160.000  m  public  servi 
—500,000  in  work  exper' 
—200.000  in  on-the-job 

training  programs 
—40,000  in  the  Job  Corps 


vice 


experienc  i 


•  anc 
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—1,135,000  in  the  Summer  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs. 
We  are  recommending  two  changes  in 
these  ongoing  efforts: 

First,  an  increase  of  $342  million  for 
the  Job  Corps,  which  will  double  the  pro- 
gram, and 

Second,  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  was  made  law  in  1973  and 
expires  this  year.  CETA  established  a 
new  system  under  which  States  and  local 
communities  are  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  operating  their  own  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  I  have 
asked  the  Congress  for  this  one-year 
extension  to  give  us  time  to  review  the 
program  and  consider  what  steps  would 
make  it  most  responsive  to  the  problems 
of  the  unemployed. 

Beyond  these  changes,  we  mast  take  a 
broad  lock  at  Federally-funded  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  our 
young  people.  My  Administration  is  now 
proposing  three  new  initiatives,  de- 
veloped in  consultation  with  Congres- 
sional leaders,  which  we  can  be.^in  under 
current  legislative  authority  but  for 
which  we  will  seek  a  specific  legislative 
mandate. 

First — A  National  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  similar  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930's.  This  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  agreements  with  the 
Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments 
and  on  State  park  and  forestry  lands. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Centers  would 
employ  young  Americans  aged  16  to  24 
in  conservation  programs  and  in  the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  public 
park.s,  forests  and  recreation  areas.  We 
plan  to  spend  $350  million  over  the  next 
18  months  for  35,000  jobs  under  this 
plan. 

Second — Youth  Community  Conserva- 
tion and  Improvement  Projects,  devel- 
oped by  State  and  local  government 
would  employ  those  aged  16  to  19  in  well- 
planned,  well-supervised  projects  of 
obvious  local  benefit.  Funds  would  be 
available  for  needed  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Projects  would  include  improv- 
ing neighborhoods  and  communities  and 
maintaining  and  restoring  natural  re- 
sources on  publically  owned  land.  Rural 
as  well  as  urban  governments  would  be 
eligible;  both  would  submit  applications 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  through  the 
CETA  system.  We  would  concentrate 
these  projects  where  the  need  was 
greatest,  but  they  would  be  open  to  all 
unemployed  youth.  Between  now  and 
October  of  1979  we  plan  to  spend  a  total 
of  $250  million  for  30.000  jobs. 

Third — Comprehensive  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Programs,  through 
the  CETA  .system  to  enlist  a  full  range 
of  employment  services  in  States  and 
local  communities  to  provide  young  peo- 
ple with  jots  and  training. 

As  with  our  current  CETA  program, 
communily-based  organizations  and 
other  local  agencies  would  be  eligible  to 
operate  job  programs. 

This  plan  would  be  aimed  at  dis- 
advantaged or  low-income  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  are 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 

Half  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
the  466  prime  sponsors  under  the  CETA 


system.  The  allocation  formula  would  be 
based  on  the  unemployment  rate  and 
proportion  of  poor  people  in  each  area. 

The  other  half  of  these  funds  would  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  en- 
courage innovative  and  experimental 
programs.  Three-quarters  of  the  money 
would  be  spent  through  the  CETA  sjs- 
tem,  on  the  basis  of  applications  to  the 
Secretary.  These  applications  would  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  local  need, 
program  quality,  and  the  prime  spon- 
sor's record.  The  Secretary  would  use  the 
rest  of  the  money  to  carry  out  and  test 
innovative  projects. 

We  are  planning  to  spend  $900  million 
for  138,000  such  jobs. 

While  implementation  can  proceed 
promptly  under  the  existing  authority  of 
Title  III  of  CETA.  by  April  1  of  this  year 
I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  a  new  title 
to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  embodying  these  three  new 
youth  initiatives.  In  developing  this  legis- 
lation I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  work  with  interested  members 
of  Congress  and  the  public. 

In  March  1933,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress proposing  the  Civihan  Conservation 
Corps,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "It  (the 
C.C.C.)  will  conserve  our  precious  natural 
resources.  It  will  pay  dividends  to  the 
present  and  future  generations.  ...  We 
can  eliminate  to  some  extent  at  least  the 
threat  that  enforced  idleness  brings  to 
spiritual  and  moral  stability.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  unemployment  but 
it  is  an  essential  step  .  .  ." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  send  this 
message  to  Congress  on  our  youth  em- 
ployment programs. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  March  9,  1977. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  58] 
Andrews,  N.C.    Eckhardt 
Aicher  Evans.  Ga. 

Ashley  Fraser 

Beard.  Tenn.       Gibbons 
Boland  Gonzalez 

Brown,  Calif.      Hagedorn 
Burton.  John     Harsha 
Cederberg  HecWer 

Chlsholm  Korton 

Clay  Howard 

Ccnyers  Koch 

Corn  well  LeFante 

Cotter  McCormack 

Davis  McEwen 

Dlegs  Mann 

Dlnpell  Marks 

Dornan  Mathis 

Drlnan  Minet.i 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  380 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electric  device,  a  quorum. 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Michael 

Patten 

Pettis 

Regula 

Roe 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Santmi 

Scheuer 

Slke5 

Steea 

Teague 

Ddall 

Waxman 

Youns.  Alaska 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  we  just  had  I  tried  to  record  my 
presence.  I  looked  up  and  there  was  no 
light  by  my  name.  The  box  I  am  using, 
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I  see,  Is  dead,  the  last  one  on  this  side 
and  the  one  on  this  side. 

I  was  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  ask 
that  my  presence  be  noted. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,. I  also  was 
here  during  the  call  of  the  House,  and  I 
tried  to  get  my  card  in  the  slot  to  record 
my  presence.  It  did  not  work,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  also  ask  that  my  presence 
be  noted  since  I  was  here  all  of  the  time. 


ESTABLISHING  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rx:les,  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  383) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  383 

Resolved,  Tliat  there  Is  established  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  select  committee 
to  be  know  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee") . 

Sr:o.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
consider  and  may  report  to  the  House  on  any 
bills  or  resolutions  which  may  Include  pro- 
visions Incorporating  and  Integrating  Into 
permanent  law  applicable  provisions  and  ap- 
propriate modifications  of  rule  XLIII,  rule 
XLIV,  riUe  XLV,  rule  XLVI,  and  rule  XLVII 
of  the  RUes  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  which  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  by  the  Speaker.  The  select 
conmUttee  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  It. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  adopt  regulations,  and  may  Issue 
advisory  opinions,  respecting  the  application 
of  rule  XLIII,  rule  XLIV,  rule  XLV,  rule 
XLVI,  and  rule  XLVn  of  the  RiUes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  sixteen  Members  of  the  House, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  select  committee  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Member"  means  a  Representative  in,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Insofar  as  applicable,  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XI,  clauses  i.  2.  and  3.  shall 
apply  to  the  select  committee. 

(b)  Any  bills  or  resolutions  and  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  select  committee 
snail  be  subject  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  same  manner  as 
though  reported  from  a  standing  committee 
of  the  House. 

(c)  The  select  committee  may  utilize  the 
services  of  the  staffs  of  committees  and  com- 
missions  of  the  House. 

,.^^^\^-  S^^Jcct  to  the  adoption  of  expense 
resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  ReDre«enta- 
tives,  the  select  committee  mav  Incur  ex- 
LTm*^  !f  fon'iectlon  with  Its  duties  under 
section  2  of  this  resolution. 

commW?'  *"'  '^^  authority  of  the  select 
?p^i2  ♦''^!°  ^P°^^  *""^  ^n'*  resolutions  re- 
1977  "   "P'"  °^  September  30. 

,J^\  ^°*  '*ter  than  December  1,  J977   the 

scribeHr™' m"*  ^'^"'^  ^^^"*  regulations'  de- 
scribed  m  section  2fb)  of  this  re«ol.ition 

SEC.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  exnire 
on  December  31.  1977.  and  Its  records,  files, 
and  material  shall  be  ferred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 


COMMrrTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  On  page  2. 
line  9  strike  out  "sixteen"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "nineteen". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
sifirrccd   to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  On  page  3, 
line  12  strike  out  "ferred"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "transferred". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  ,  for  the  minority,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth  step 
in  a  long  process.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  partisan  fights  in  the  last  Congress 
and  in  this  one  over  the  question  of  re- 
form. It  had  to  be  a  partisan  matter 
because  we  were  dealing  with  the  sub- 
stance of  reform,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  had  the  responsibility  to  reform 
the  Institution  in  which  it  was  the 
majority  party. 

Many  of  the  things  that  had  been 
done,  which  convinced  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  all  of  us  were  corrupt 
and  our  institution  was  corrupt  as  a 
whole,  were  things  that  could  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  had  the  responsibility 
as  the  majority  party  for  dealing  with 
the  House  that  it  had  the  responsibility 
for  organizing. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  our  Re- 
publican friends  to  feel  that  they  should 
try  to  exploit  that  situation.  They  tried. 
They  tried  twice  before  the  last  election 
and  they  failed.  They  carried  it  through 
once  more,  and  I  think  perfectly  legiti- 
mately, a  week  ago  today  when  we  had 
another  partisan  fight  over  the  rule.  But 
the  partisanship  should  have  come  to 
the  end  with  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition.  It  was  adopted  by  an 
enormous  bipartisan  vote  of,  I  believe, 
over  400  Members,  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  get  to  this 
point  where  we  will  establish  a  select 
committee  to  deal  with  the  Implement- 
ing of  the  matters  on  which  the  House 
has  already  acted,  It  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  shift  our  gears. 

I  guess  nobody  feels  that  I  am  afraid  of 
a  partisan  fight,  because  I  have  led  the 
three  that  we  have  had  heretofore,  but 
the  House  made  Its  decision  a  week  ago 
and  all  we  are  seeking  to  do  now  Is  to 
provide  for  a  select  committee  to  deal 
with  and  to  implement  the  decision  that 
the  House  made.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  prove  either  my  partisan  credentials 
or  my  nonpartisan  credentials. 

I  am  the  only  surviving  author  here  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Oflacial 
Conduct.  That  came  out  of  a  subcommit- 
tee that  I  chaired  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  that  legislation  was  adopted  a 
long  time  ago.  In  a  previous  Congress 
when  I  was  the  chairman-to-be  of  a 
Committee  on  Organization,  I  recom- 
mended that  the  matter  be  dealt  with 


by  a  bipartisan  committee.  I  was  severely 
criticized  by  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side.  The  Republicans  nat- 
urally liked  it  because  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Democrats  in  the 
House. 

Now  all  this  select  committee  we  are 
providing  for  in  this  resolution  is  going 
to  do  is  to  make  a  series  of  decisions 
implementing  what  we  have  already 
done,  turning  it  into  law,  final  rules,  rec- 
ommending regulations,  making  regu- 
lations, and  all  of  that  is  going  to  go  back 
into  the  committee  system  in  the  normal 
fashion,  and  then  the  enforcement  of 
the  financial  code  of  ethics  and  all  the 
other  ethics  provisions  will  be  in  the  final 
control  of  a  bipartisan  committee. 

In  carrying  out  our  responsibility  to- 
day it  is  natural  that  this  committee 
should  have  a  partisan  majority.  There 
is  nothing  startling  in  this  resolution. 
There  is  no  cause  for  a  fight.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  should  be  adopted 
overwhelmingly  and  that  it  should  be 
supported  overwhelmingly  by  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  will  yield  to  a  couple  of  speakers  to 
explain  a  couple  of  matters  and  then  I 
will  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
see  what  comes. 

Mr.  ArnDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  debates  of  the  past 
few  days  are  beginning  to  sound  like  a 
broken  record,  it  is  because  the  leader- 
ship needle  has  worn  a  groove  in  that  old 
favorite,  "Yes  we  have  no  amendments, 
we  have  no  am.endments  today."  And  if 
the  report  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  is  accurate,  if  you  dance  out  of  step 
you  are  likely  to  find  yourself  banished 
to  the  Siberia  of  the  House  committee 
system. 

Now  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  free- 
thinking,  freely-elected  Members  of  this 
body  would  be  so  intimidated  and  threat- 
ened as  to  forfeit  his  right  to  offer 
amendments  and  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates  in  this  Chamber.  Even  the 
Democratic  Caucus  last  year  abandoned 
its  rule  which  permitted  the  Caucus  to 
bind  Members'  floor  votes. 

Yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee  I 
offered  four  very  serious  and  sincere 
amendments  to  this  resolution — amend- 
ments which  I  feel  wiU  strengthen  the 
resolution  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  it  would  create.  All  four  of 
those  amendments  were  defeated.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  moved  to  report  the  matter  as 
a  privileged  resolution,  without  an  open 
rule  and  thus  without  any  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  on  the  floor.  That 
motion  was  carried  on  a  narrow  9-7  vote. 
It  was  not  a  completely  partisan  vote, 
just  as  this  resolution  is  not  and  should 
not  be  a  partisan  matter.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  Democrats  who  voted  against  this 
closed  procedure,  but  I  think  they  voted 
against  it,  not  because  they  necessarily 
supported  my  amendments,  but  because 
their  conscience  and  sense  of  decency, 
fairness,  and  openess  dictated  that  they 
reject  this  stuck  record  of,  "Yes,  we 
have  no  amendments,  we  have  no 
amendments  today."  I  commend  them  on 
their  vote  for  openness  just  as  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  bipartisan  vote  against 
the  closed  rule  on  the  tax  bill  yesterday. 
I  recall  that  when  I  first  came  to  this 
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body  in  1961.  we  had  another 
cratic  President  who  was 
difficulty  making  his  way  t 
archaic,  obstructionist,  and 
lative  maze.  At  that  time,  sco, 
were  written  urging 
form.  The  three  favorite 
reformers  have   been   the 
buster,  the  House  Rules 
the    committee    seniority 
thrust  of  the  reforms  was  to 
tlie  legislative  roadblocks  ar 
the  process  to  truly  democrat] ; 
tion.  The  sweetheart 
the   Rules    Committee    and 
Means  Committee  over 
tax  bills  was  especially 
the  reformers  as  an  insult  to 
of  the  House  and  a  travesty  oi 
cratic  traditions 

Over   the   years,    we   have 
adopted  the  necessary 
up  this  system  and  insure 
ticipation  for  all  Members  in 
I  would  hope  we  are  not  now 
the  backiwlng  of  that 
reimposition  of  the  will  of  the 
many  for  the  sake  of 
hope  we  are  not  returning  to 
closed  rules  in  which  swee 
are  struck  between  the 
powerful    committee    chairm 
amendments  on  this  House 
are,  then  we  might  as  well 
pack  of  blank  proxies  to  the 
and  go  back  to  our  districts 
payers  could  save  a  lot  of 
stituting  rubber  stamps  for 
Representatives. 

Some  years  ago  a  member  c 
body  wrote  a  book  entitled 
rogance  of  Power,"  in 
presidency.  Is  it  possible  that 
malady  has  so  afflicted  the  Coi 
we  are  expected  to  accept 
ship  or  the  Rules  Committer 
as  perfect  and  infallible,  anc 
not  subject  to  question  or 
in  this  Chamber?  I  would 

I  am  reminded  of  a  debate 
place  in  this  Chamber  In  the 
over  a  resolution  to  reform  o\ 
tee  system — the  product  of 
tisan    Boiling-Martin 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr 
demonstrated    extreme 
that  resolution  was  sldetracki 
6  months  in  the  Democratic 
select  committee  had  laborec 
hard  on  that  reform  and  it  v.r 
crafted  and  well  thought  out. 
the  gentleman  understood 
controversial  and  not  pcrfc.' 
cepted  the  fact  that  Members 
mate  concerns  and  respected 
to  offer  amendments.  On 
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gradually 
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g  eater  par- 

( ur  process. 

witnessing 

pendi^um  and  a 

few  on  the 

expedierjcy.  I  would 

the  era  of 
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patit  nee 


ll-e 
day  of  debate,  September  3C 
stood  in  this  well  and  said  the 

I,    least   or    all,    expect    the 
this  iRstltiitlon  to  rubberstan:p  _ 
tee's  proposal  which  afTects  this 
which    affects    their   careers,    w! 
the  welfare  of  the  country 
not  want  to  take  the  full 
any  mistakes.  I  want  the  full 
Ity  to  be  shared  by  us  all,  as 
tlon  requires  that  It  be. 

And  yet,  he  is  asking  us 
the  rubberstamp  of  the  Ru 
tee  on  a  proposal  which  afl, 
stitution  and  the  careers  of 
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new  Demo-     now  says  he  wants  to  accept  the  full  re- 

hiving  some    sponsibility  for  any  mistakes  and  does 

irough  our     not  want  us  to  share  in  that  resnonsibil- 

4ecret  legis-     ity  as  the  Constitution  requires  that  it 

es  of  books     be. 

re-         Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  anticipate  the  re- 
taHgets  of  the     sponse  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Sienate   fill-     On  that  particular  reform  effort  in  1974 
Committee,  and     his    resolution    lost    to    a    Democratic 
S3  stem.    The     caucus  substitute.  But  does  that  make 
)reak  down     this   constitutional    argument   any   less 
open  up     valid?   Does  that  now  justify  that  we 
participa-     become  rubber  stamps  to  a  committee 
between     and  abdicate  our  responsibility  to  a  few? 
Ways    and     I  think  not. 
rules  on        Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  the  parlia- 
out  by     mentary   situation   which   now   obtains 
integrity     does  not  permit  us  to  substitute  a  com- 
our  demo-     pletely  open  rule.  So  at  least  the  old 
argument  we  have  heard  does  not  per- 
tain— tliat  is,  that  unless  we  accept  the 
Rules  Committee  resolution  as  it  now 
stands,  this  whole  matter  will  be  un- 
ravelled and  amended  to  death.  The  best 
we  can  do  at  this  point  is  to  defeat  tlie 
previous  question  and  offer  one  amend- 
ment.  Members   are  already   aware  of 
what  that  amendment  would  do.  I  have 
sent  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  to  all  Mem- 
bers today  explaining  it  and  have  in- 
serted its  text  in  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record.  That  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  would  do  four 
simple  things,  none  of  which  are  frivolous 
or  destructive. 

As  I  summarized  them  In  my  letter. 
they  would:  first,  give  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  the  authority  to  rec- 
ommend improvements  in  the  investiga- 
tive procedures  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  our 
standing  committee  on  ethics;  second, 
give  the  select  committee  authority  to 
recommend  a  systematic  and  periodic 
audit  procedure  over  our  financial  ethics 
reports,  including  the  allowances  and  ex- 
penses of  Members  and  committees; 
third,  establish  a  lO-to-9  majority  to 
minority  party  ratio;  and  fourth,  give 
the  House  a  30-day  period  to  review  and 
veto  any  regulations  proposed  by  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
select  committee  is  presumably  to  carry 
through  on  the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  ethical  standards  which 
we  recently  adopted.  And  yet,  House 
Resolution  383  only  goes  half-way  toward 
meaningful  enforcement  by  confining 
the  select  CMnmittee  to  reporting  imple- 
menting statutes  and  reguluations.  then 
plopping  the  whole  thing  in  the  lap  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct.  This  limited  authority  neglects 
two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
putting  t^th  in  these  reforms,  and  those 
are  the  issues  of  adequate  investigative 
and  enforcement  procedures  for  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, and  adequate  auditing  of  the  finan- 
cial matters  required  by  the  reforms. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  has  been  faulted  in  some 
quarters  for  not  being  active  and  vigorous 
enough  in   investigating  allegations   of 
misconduct.  This  L"5  through  no  fault  of 
the   members   on   that   committee   but 
t(  day  to  be     rather,  I  suspect,  due  tx>  the  difficulty  in 
e:   Commit-     filing  a  complaint  in  tho  first  place,  and 
ects  this  in-     minus  that,  the  undei-standable  reluc- 
us  all.  He    tance  of  the  committee  to  mitiate  an  in- 
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vestigation  without  guidance  from  the 
House.  Clearly,  a  review  of  clause  4te) 
of  House  Rule  X  is  in  order  to  overhaul, 
update,  and  facilitate  the  investigative 
process  of  the  Standards  Committee.  I 
have  recommended  one  reform,  for  in- 
stance, in  House  Resolution  No.  155  to 
157,  with  53  cosponsors,  to  permit  the 
House  to  direct  an  ethics  committee  In- 
vestigation and  to  require  that  commit- 
tee to  file  a  report  on  any  investigation 
it  undertakes. 

As  the  rule  now  stands,  no  investiga- 
tion may  be  undertaken  except  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  that  committee,  the  will  of 
the  House  notwithstanding.  And  it  is 
now  discretionary  for  the  committee  to 
file  a  report  on  its  investigations,  though 
in  the  93d  Congress  It  was  mandatory.  I 
am  sure  other  Members  have  ideas  as  to 
how  our  Standards  Committee  can  be 
assisted  in  its  dilEcult  assignment  and 
become  a  more  active  and  effective  en- 
forcement agent  for  the  House.  A  select 
committee  on  etiiics  should  be  permitted 
to  make  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening that  committee. 

I  also  think  that  committee  should 
make  recommendations  to  the  House  for 
establishing  a  vigorous  and  con.sistent 
auditing  procedure  of  our  various  finan- 
cial ethics  reports,  including  our  House 
allowances  and  expenses.  I  know  the  ar- 
gument will  be  made  that  the  Obey  Com- 
mission is  looking  into  tills,  but  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  more  logical  and  immedi- 
ate concern  of  a  select  committee  which 
is  being  established  to  implement  and 
erJorce  our  financial  ethics  reforms.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Salaries — the 
so-called  Peterson  Commission — recom- 
mended that  "vigorous  and  consistent 
auditing"  be  an  integral  part  of  a  new 
Code  of  Public  Conduct.  To  quote  from 
page  4  of  that  report: 

An  appropriate  body  or  bodies  should  be 
established — or  If  an  existing  one  Is  to  be  so 
charged,  it  should  be  strengthened — to  In- 
sure that  these  requirements  are  fully  en- 
forced and  that  all  information  disclosed  un- 
der this  Code  of  Public  Conduct  Is  regularly 
and  adequately  audited  and  publicly  re- 
ported. 

This  should  be  an  immediate  priority 
concern  of  this  Select  Committee  on 
ethics  if  we  are  to  put  teeth  into  our  fi- 
nancial ethics  package  now. 

My  third  amendment  would  establish 
a  nearly  bipartisan  ratio  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  with  10  from  the 
majority  party  and  9  from  the  minor- 
ity party.  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
maintain  that  nonpartisanship  is  neces- 
sary for  a  standing  conunittee  on  ethics 
but  not  for  a  Select  Committee  on  Etliics 
which  will  be  turning  its  responsibilities 
over  to  thnt  standing  committee  upon  its 
expiration. 

The  Boiling-Martin  committee  in  the 
93d  Congress  had  recommended  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Standards 
Committee  to  campaign  finance  and  the 
franking  privilege  as  well  as  the  code  of 
conduct,  financial  disclosure  and  lobby- 
ing. To  quote  from  its  report: 

The  select  committee  believes  that  a  more 
powerful  committee  Is  needed  to  guard  the 
public  Interest  against  unethical  conduct 
by  House  Members. 

And,  to  quote  further  on  from  that 
report: 
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A  further  reason  for  transferring  the  sev- 
eral functions  mentioned  above  is  that  this 
committee  is  uniquely  bipartisan,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  equal  membership  from  the 
majority  and  minority  parties.  Thus  it  is  in 
a  position  to  be  especially  even-handed  in 
dealing  with  sensitive  issues  relating  to  pub- 
lic trust  of  elected  officials. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  author  of  that  report,  now  have  us 
believe  that  these  very  same  sensitive 
matters  should  no  longer  be  entrusted  to 
an  "even-handed"  bipartisan  commit- 
tee? Are  we  now  to  believe  that  such 
sensitive  issues  relating  to  public  trust 
of  elected  officials  are  best  left  to  an  un- 
evenlianded,  lopsided  majority  party 
controlled  committee?  I  do  not  think  it 
will  do  to  argue  that  the  minority  cannot 
be  trusted  with  such  numbers.  After  all, 
the  Boiling-Martin  committee  was  com- 
pletely bipartisan,  and  here  is  what  Mr. 
BoLLiNC  said  of  it  on  September  30, 
1974: 

We  started  out  as  a  group  of  10  men,  five 
Republicans,  some  of  them  conservative,  and 
five  Democrats,  some  of  them  liberal.  We 
ended  up  with  a  unanimous  report,  with  not 
any  detail  of  which  all  ten  of  us  agree,  but 
we  ended  up  with  a  proposal  on  which  there 
was  a  decision  to  report  something  we  con- 
sidered worthy  of  doing  to  the  Ho\ise. 

Why  should  we  believe  that  a  nearly 
bipartisan  select  committee  on  ethics  will 
be  any  less  unified  in  its  concern  for  re- 
porting something  worthy  to  the  House? 
Would  not  its  product  be  more  credible 
and  acceptable  to  the  public  and  House 
alike  as  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort? 

Finally,  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view any  regulations  proposed  by  the 
select  committee  and.  within  30-days  of 
their  publication,  adopt  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  if  it  should  disagree  with 
those  regulations.  This  is  the  same  type 
of  provision  we  have  for  reviewing  reg- 
ulations proposed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  many  Government 
agencies.  The  amendment  contains  a 
provision  for  discharging  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  from  the  Rules  Committee  if 
not  reported  within  10-calendar  days  of 
its  introduction.  Just  last  summer  we 
stripped  the  House  Adniinistration  Com- 
mittee of  its  authority  to  adjust  allow- 
ances without  review  or  approval  from 
the  House.  By  the  same  token,  I  think 
we  must  retain  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
review  and  act  on  any  financial  ethics 
regulations  recommended  by  this  select 
committee. 

After  all.  we  are  the  ones  who  will  have 
to  comply  with  them.  We  should  not  per- 
mit these  regulations  to  go  into  effect 
without  our  approval  any  more  than  we 
should  abdicate  to  the  select  committee 
the  right  to  enact  implementing  statutes 
without  approval  by  the  House.  We  have 
the  constitutional  obligation  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  this  House  and  there- 
fore cannot  delegate  this  responsibility 
to  a  select  committee  any  more  than  we 
now  permit  the  Rules  Committee  to 
amend  the  House  rules  without  approval 
by  the  full  House. 

Mr.    Speaker,    having    explained    my 
package  of  four  amendments,  I  urge  de- 
feat of  the  previous  question  on  House 
cxxiii 429— Parte 


Resolution  383  so  that  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  incorporating 
these  amendments  and  also  giving  the 
House  an  additional  hour  to  debate  this 
important  resolution.  Let  us  demonstrate 
by  our  vote  today  that  we  are  not  a  rub- 
ber stamp  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
that  we  are  able  to  responsibly  exercise 
our  independent  judgment  on  amend- 
ments offered  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  very  forthright  and  his  very 
courageous  statement. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  he 
did  not  lack  courage  to  get  into  a  parti- 
san fight.  I  can  understand  that  with  a 
2-to-l  majority  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri may  feel  very  courageous  in  that 
respect. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  (Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois) is  demonstrating  the  kind  of  cour- 
age in  this  House  of  Representatives  that 
I  would  like  to  identify  with.  He  has 
taken  an  objective  and  bipartisan  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  concept  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  as  envisioned  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 383.  The  House,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
have  a  very  genuine  duty  as  well  as  need 
to  legislate  regarding  the  matter  of  its 
Members'  financial  responsibilities;  by 
vesting  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  that  matter  in  one  select  committee 
it  is  exercising  what  I  believe  is  a  valid 
prerogative  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

In  recent  days  I  have  been  strongly 
critical  of  the  proliferation  of  select  com- 
mittees in  this  House.  In  most  cases,  such 
committses — especially  investigative  se- 
lect committees — merely  serve  to  dupli- 
cate effort,  delay  legislation,  squander  the 
expertise  of  standing  committees  and  en- 
tail an  unconscionably  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. But  House  Resolution  383  is  care- 
fully drafted  to  meet  a  circumstance  in 
which  the  House  has  perceived  an  imme- 
diate need  to  legislate — in  a  narrow  area, 
where  existing  legislative  jurisdiction  is 
either  wholly  uncertain  or  scattered  over 
several  committees.  In  these  circum- 
stances, establishing  a  select  committee 
and  giving  it  exclusive,  narrow  legislative 
jurisdiction  will  not  duplicate  eff'^rt.  will 
not  delay  legislation  and  need  not  squan- 
der the  expertise  of  standing  committees. 
Indeed.  I  note  the  intent  of  the  leadership 
to  appoint  as  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee individuals  who  can  draw  upon 
the  very  expertise  already  developed  in 
this  area  by  the  regular  committee  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  support  House 
Resolution  383  and  intend  to  vote  yes  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  debate. 

There  is  a  question,  however,  that  I 


have  regarding  section  2  of  the  resolution 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
might  clarify  the  scope  of  that  provision. 

Is  the  legislative  jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  the  select  committee  intended  to 
encompass  financial  disclosure  require- 
ments for  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  the  United  States,  or  is  it  limited  in 
scope  to  Members  of  Congress? 

The  reason  I  inquire,  of  course,  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  has  introduced  with  co-spon- 
sors a  financial  disclosure  bill  that  in- 
cludes the  executive  branch  and  a  sub- 
committee of  judiciary  is  planning  to 
move  ahead  on  that  proposal.  Indeed, 
the  subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress 
reported  such  legislation,  but  too  late  to 
accommodate  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  House  is 
frank  and  forthright  about  the  actual 
conferring  of  legislative  jurisdiction,  1 
do  not  seek  to  question  the  responsibility 
of  the  select  committee  to  move  in  the 
area  of  financial  disclosure.  But  I  do 
wish  to  fulfill  my  own  responsibihty  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  committee  will  or  will  not  move 
ahead  in  this  matter  depending  upon  the 
scope  of  the  select  committee's  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
tended that  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  this  select  committee  be  limited  in 
scope  to  Members  of  Congress  only. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  language  states 
that.  too. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely 
wanted  to  get  that  assurance  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  note,  too, 
with  great  approbation  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  intends  to  nominate  to  this 
committee  or  appoint  to  this  committee 
the  various  Members  who  have  served  on 
some  of  the  committees  that  have  exper- 
ti.se.  I  am  delighted  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  very 
necessary  resolution  as  presented  in  this 
hmited  manner. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  O'Brien)  . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling).  as 
he  did  last  week,  brings  partisanship  Into 
this  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
rules. 

I  would  like  to  remind  him  that  if  I  as 
a  Republican  or  he  as  a  Democrat  com- 
mits an  offense  that  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  high  office  as  Members  of  this 
House,  it  is  not  the  Republican  Party 
nor  is  it  the  Democratic  Party  that  suf- 
fers; it  is  the  entire  body.  I  am  disturbed 
by  this,  and  I  find  that  that  kind  of  a 
suggestion  is  degrading  not  only  to  me 
and  to  my  party  but  to  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of  last  week 
we  declared  a  code  of  ethics  for  all  the 
people  to  hear  and  gush  over.  Somehow. 
it  recalled  to  me  the  last  sentence  of 
"Trinity."  Leon  Uris'  brilliant  historical 
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bestseller,  almost  as  if  I  were 
Congress  with  my  native  soi 
see,"  he  despairs  in  his  closii^g 
land,  there  is  no  future,  on 
happening  over  and  over." 

The  code  is  a  combination 
mands,  prohibitions,  and 
pected  to  remove  tarnish  an< 
our  image  a  long  lost  luster, 
and  fought  over  strengths 
nesses.  We  finally  voted  it  intc 
regulations  and  are  about  to 
the  establishment  of  a  select 
the  function  of  which  will 
those  regulations  into  law. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
good  product.  But  it  has  one  c 
glaring  weakness.  It  is  totalLi 
any  special  undertaking  on 
the  Members  as  indl\  iduals.  II 
which  was  needed  to  restore 
ill  the  House  of  Representat 
character. 

To  the  select  committee 
voted  into  being,  I  offer  a  s  _ . 
will  supply  what  is  required  in 
code  worth  its  salt — persona 
ment. 

To  the  Members  who  will  b( 
the  committee  I  propose  an 
the  oath  of  office  to  include 
ified  pledge  of  honorable  , 
the  term  of  each  Congress. 

First,  I  would  add  after 
sentations  of  faith  and  allegi; 
Constitution  the  following:  "I 
cheat,  or  steal  or  use  my  publ 
improper  personal  gain." 

Second,  I  would  require  thi 
elect  by  secret  ballot  an  honcjr 
tee  to  pass  judgment  on 
tlons  of  the  congressional 
and     to     recommend     to 
House  moderate  to  severe 
for  honor  violations. 

Third,  at  the  swearing-in 
each  Member  of  Congress 
to   the   honor   committee 
signed  resignation  to  the  end 
a  serious  violation  of  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  comm 
recommend  to  the  whole  H 
ance  of  the  offender's  offer  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal 
ply  to  the  rather  drab  fabric 
lution   of   last   Wednesday 
thread  of  personal  commitmejit 
orable  performance  of  duty 
make  more  accurate  your 
at  the  close  of  debate,  when 
pathized  with  those  Members 
be  greatly  affected  by 
on  outside  earned  income  by 
is  a  sacrifice  we  all  must  maWe 

If  we  are  content  to  rely  on 
and   prohibitions  alone  to 
vanished  prestige,  we  are 
ourselves.  If  we  have  the 
raw  courage  to  make  the  pers 
of  honor,  we  might  be  the 
since  1776  that  could 
our  effort,  in  words  not  unlilje 
Jefferson : 

.  .  .  and  for  the  support  of  si^ch 
tion.  with  firm  reliance  on  the 
divine   providence,   we   mutually 
each  other  (and  the  people  of 
land)    our  congressional  lives,  fortunes 
sacred  honor. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  rise  to  correct  a  mistake  I  made  in 
my  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  .  I  spoke  too  hastUy. 
The  legislative  scope  of  the  select  com- 
mittee is  limited  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  those  who  seek  to  become  Members 
of  Congress  by  becoming  candidates  and 
those  who  are  Members-elect. 

I  wanted  to  clarify  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  am  curious  as  to  why 
we  even  need  an  additional  Committee  on 
Ethics.  We  have  a  standing  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Why  do  we  need  a  separate  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  answer  is  that  we 
need  to  make  a  transition  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Commission  recommendation 
finally  back  to  the  standards  of  conduct. 
We  also  need  to  reconcile  any  differences 
between  what  we  do  and  what  the  other 
body  does,  which  applies  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  could  not  the  existing 
standing  committee  do  that? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  could  be  done,  but 
there  are  five  different  standing  commit- 
tees; and  this  was  deemed  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  easiest  way  by  which  it 
could  be  done,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  auditing  has  been  brought  up;  and  I 
thought  we  ought  to  address  that  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  Commission  started  its  work, 
it  divided  that  work  into  four  basic  cate- 
gories. One  of  the  categories  was  a  re- 
view of  administrative  units  and  ac- 
counts. It  was  decided  very  early  that 
the  auditing  function  and  the  question  of 
auditing,  an  ongoing  audit,  would  be 
placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Administrative  Units,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  chairing. 

We  are  even  now  preparing  a  total 
investigation  and  a  total  oversight  of  the 
administrative  units  and  will  get,  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson)  and  others  who  have  brought 
up  this  issue,  into  the  question  of  audit- 
ing. I  think  we  will  bring  to  this  House 
and  to  this  floor  recommendations  with 
regard  to  auditing  which  will  be  approved 
by  everyone. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  creation  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  I  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  taking  action  so 
promptly  on  this  matter. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorely  dis- 
appointed that  once  again  the  majority 
leadership  has  made  use  of  their  steam- 
roller to  quash  constructive  debate  and 
perhaps,  amendment  of  a  bill  that  will 
affect  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

I  am  amazed  that  this  measure  was 


not  brought  out  under  an  open  rule.  My 
colleague,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  pre- 
sented four  amendments  yesterday  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  None  of  the.se  amend- 
ments represented  a  sinister  effort  to  gut 
the  select  committee.  One  would  have 
provided  a  more  balanced  membership 
of  the  committee.  Another  would  have 
given  the  committee  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  a  systematic  and  periodic 
audit  of  matters  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  financial  ethics  resolution,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  and  allowances  of 
House  Members,  committees,  and  officers. 
The  third  would  have  given  the  commit- 
tee responsibility  for  making  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  the  procedures 
for  handling  allegations  of  official  mis- 
conduct in  the  House  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  Committee,  and  the  fourth 
amendment  would  have  permitted  the 
House  to  review  and  disapprove  any  in- 
terpretive regulations  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

I  believe  these  amendments  would  have 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  select 
committee  and  at  the  very  least,  we 
should  have  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  them. 

However,  steamroller  aside,  I  believe 
the  select  committee  should  be  created. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Admin- 
istrative Review  spans  five  committee 
jurisdictions:  House  Administration. 
Rules.  Standards  on  Official  Conduct, 
Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  select  committee  would  have  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  incorporating 
those  changes  made  to  the  House  Rules 
which  were  adopted  last  week.  There  are 
also  recommendations  that  were  made  by 
the  Obey  Commission  that  cannot  be  en- 
acted through  House  rules  but  only 
through  either  a  change  in  existing  law 
or  writing  new  law  such  as  applying  title 
I — financial  disclosure — to  those  running 
for  Congress. 

I  also  believe  the  debate  over  title  VI— 
outside  earned  income — certainly  dem- 
onstrated the  need  for  interpretive 
rules  and  regulations.  It  will  be  extremely 
important  that  these  rules  are  clearly 
understood  by  the  Members  so  as  to  avoid 
violations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  fan  of  creating 
additional  levels  of  committees  around 
here.  However,  becau.«e  the  committee 
will  write  legislation  that  would  other- 
wise take  months  if  we  used  the  sequen- 
tial referral  method.  I  believe  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  committee  is  worthy  of 
our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  said 
that  the  Democratic  Party  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  the  House,  and  I 
concur  in  that  statement  100  percent. 

However,  that  responsibility  is  not  a 
unilateral  responsibility,  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  the  House  has  to  accept, 
without  a  chance  to  debate  adequately  or 
without  a  chance  to  offer  amendments, 
those  forms  of  ethical  reform  which  a 
certain  group  in  this  House  thinks  are 
worthwhile. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
House  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  make 
other  suggestions  and  to  determine  for 
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itself,  by  vote  of  each  of  its  Members  who 
so  chooses  to  vote,  exactly  which  reforms 
It  wants  adopted. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
really  an  outrage  that  this  House  is 
presented  with  another  bill  which  can- 
not be  amended. 

Just  last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  the 
very  Important  tax  bill.  That  bill  was 
brought  to  us  under  a  closed  rule.  Prior 
to  beginning  work  on  the  tax  bill,  we  had 
the  ethics  bill.  That  was  brought  to  us 
under  a  closed  rule.  Today  we  have  a 
followup  ethics  proposal  which  is  prob- 
ably less  controversial.  But  even  it  is 
brought  in  under  a  closed  rule.  That  is 
almost  a  perfect  record  of  undemocratic 
procedure. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  insulting  to  every 
Member  of  tliis  body  to  have  this  reso- 
lution before  us  under  another  closed 
rule.  We  do  not  need  to  have  an  elite 
group  in  this  House  take  responsibility 
for  us.  Each  of  us  was  sent  here  to  rep- 
resent our  constituency,  and  we  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  our  sug- 
gestions and  to  see  those  suggestions 
stand  or  fall  by  a  full  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Units  of  the  Commission  on 
Administrative  Review  (Mr.  Meeds)  tell 
us  how  he  is  so  eager  to  get  Into  the  audit- 
ing of  accounts.  However,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  every  time  some  kind  of  an 
audit  is  suggested  on  a  retroactive  basis 
that  everyone  around  here  seems  to  want 
to  run  for  cover.  What  do  you  suppose 
makes  everyone  so  nervous? 

Obviously,  the  gentleman  Is  speaking 
about  audits  in  the  future  sometime.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  the  Commission 
on  Administrative  Review  has  no  legis- 
lative authority,  so  it  seems  to  me  ap- 
propriate that  this  particular  select  com- 
niittee  which  will  be  created  by  H.  Res. 
383  is  the  one  which  ought  to  have  audit 
responsibility,  or  at  least  be  directed  to 
establish  audit  responsibility. 

This  is  an  amendment  I  suggested  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  They  did  not 
see  fit  to  adopt  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  chance  to  propose  it  to  the  House.  I  do 
not  have  that  opportunity  because  of  the 
way  this  bill  is  being  presented  to  us  as 
a  privileged  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  we  can 
have  an  open,  honest  rule  rather  than 
have  the  elected  Members  of  this  House 
be  handed  unamendable,  infallible  royal 
fiats  by  an  elite  group. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  and 
frustration  that  I  follow  today's  proceed- 
ings on  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  The  issue  of  ethics 
reform  bears  directly  on  this  institution; 
yet  we  are  confronting  a  parliamentary 
situation  which  seeks  to  limit  the  right  of 
Members  to  offer  amendments.  It  was 
but  1  week  ago  that  the  House  faced  a 
similar  situation  during  the  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  287.  The  ideals 


of  free  and  open  action  are  once  again 
being  ignored.  In  the  words  of  Judge 
Brandcis: 

Our  Government  is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  111,  it  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  Its  example. 

I  regret  that  once  again  the  example 
of  Congress  strikes  against  the  very 
democratic  principles  of  our  heritage. 

There  will  rightly  be  an  effort  to  de- 
feat the  previous  question.  In  the  past 
such  efforts  have  been  little  more  than 
partisan  divisions.  Today,  perhaps,  we 
will  assum.e  the  responsibility  to  remove 
the  constraints  imposed  on  this  House. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reasoning 
which  motivates  Members  of  the  major- 
ity leadership  to  undertake  such  a  con- 
certed effort  to  restrain  the  debate  on 
the  ethics  issue.  In  a  House  with  a  2-to-l 
Democratic  majority,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  any  Republican  amendments 
which  may  be  partisanly  cast.  In  a  House 
where  virtually  all  Members  desire  to 
achieve  viable  and  long-lasting  ethics 
reforms,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any 
weakening  or  vitiating  amendments. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson) 
represent  judicious  improvements  to 
House  Resolution  383,  improvements 
which  would  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
select  committee  in  dealing  with  the  is- 
sue of  ethics  reform.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
few  equals  in  his  knowledge  of,  and  ap- 
preciation for,  the  procedures  of  this  in- 
stitution. Yet  the  powers  that  be  would 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  House  at  large 
to  consider  his  recommendations.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  an  open  forum  these 
amendments  would  attract  wide  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

While  today's  debate  prevents  Repub- 
lican amendments,  it  likewise  obstructs 
the  majority  party's  own  membership 
from  exercising  their  rights  and  duties 
as  legislators.  We  talk  of  the  necessity 
of  bringing  into  this  House  individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life,  with  multivaried 
expertise,  and  then,  as  the  procedures 
today  would  indicate,  their  opinions  and 
views  are  unwelcome. 

The  House  is  not  a  stranger  to  abuses 
of  procedure;  the  descriptions  of  Czar 
Reed  and  of  caucus  rule  are  commonly 
reviewed  in  historical  accounts,  lliese 
events  mark  a  time  when  Congress  lost 
tolerance  for  the  rights  and  views  cf  the 
minority.  Are  we  reentering  a  period  of 
similar  discord?  I  would  hope  not.  There 
is,  however,  an  unmistakable  arrogance 
of  power  evident  in  today's  procedures. 
Congress  appears  embattled  by  a  lack  of 
faith  in  its  own  membership  by  adhering 
to  the  restrictions  on  debate  presently 
imposed. 

I  would  hope  the  vote  on  the  previous 
question  will  transcend  partisanship. 
"Today's  majority  may  well  be  tomor- 
row's minority.  Their  rights  deserve  to  be 
respected  no  matter  what  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  fortune  might  bring. 

We  all  sh:wi;  differing  perspectives  on 
the  needs  oi  ethics  reform.  During  the 
debate  on  the  recently  adopted  ethics 


proposals,  additional  recommendatioa'^ 
were  advanced  by  Members  of  both  par- 
ties. But  under  the  restrictions  enforced, 
tlic  opportunity  to  consider  such  pro- 
posals was  lost.  It  is  by  a  process  of  free 
and  open  debate  that  the  best  legislative 
product  can  be  fashioned.  It  is  regret- 
table that  in  the  ongoing  debate  on  ethics 
reform,  this  House  continues  to  impose 
silence  on  its  Members.  Perpetuating 
these  restrictions  on  debate  does  not  dis- 
play credit  on  our  abilities  as  legislators 
nor  does  it  convey  credit  to  the  principles 
of  representative  government. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  demonstrate 
faith  in  this  House,  in  our  own  capabili- 
ties, in  the  very  constituencies  which 
selected  us  to  serve,  than  by  defeating 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  my  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
referred  to  the  splendid  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  93d  Congress 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  an  effort  to 
reform  the  committee  system  of  thLs 
House.  I  did  not  have  time  when  I  was  in 
the  well  earlier  to  mention  that  that 
committee  recommended  at  that  time 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stand- 
ards Committee  to  campaign  finance,  to 
the  franking  privilege,  as  well  as  to  the 
code  of  conduct  which  was  on  the  books 
at  that  time,  and  also  to  financial  dis- 
closure. 

I  want  to  quote  just  a  word  from  its  re- 
port: 

The  select  committee  believes  that  a  more 
powerful  committee  Is  needed  to  guard  the 
public  interest  against  unethical  conduct  by 
Hou.se  Members. 

Tlie  report  went  on  to  say : 
A  further  reason  for  transferring  the  sev- 
eral functions  mentioned  above — 

And  that  included,  as  I  said,  financial 
disclosure  and  ethics — 
Is  that  this  committee  Is  uniquely  bipar- 
tisan, to  the  extent  of  having  equal  member- 
ship from  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
Thus  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  especlaUy  even- 
handed  in  dealing  with  sensitive  Issues  re- 
lating to  public  trust  of  elected  officials. 

And  then  the  gentleman  went  on  i' 
hLs  report  by  saying: 

We  started  out  as  a  group  of  10  men.  five 
Republicans,  some  of  them  conservative,  and 
five  Democrats,  some  of  them  liberal.  We 
ended  up  with  a  unanimous  report,  with  not 
any  detail  of  which  all  ten  of  us  agree,  but 
we  ended  up  with  a  proposal  on  which  there 
was  a  decision  to  report  something  we  con- 
sidered worthy  of  doing  to  the  House. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  today  that  we  cor 
sider  a  nearly  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Ethics  would  be  any  less  unified  in  its 
concern  for  reporting  back  to  this  House 
something  that  was  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  would  go  back  and 
reread  and  rethink  their  position  and 
adopt  the  very  sage  advice  that  they  gave 
this  House  back  just  two  Congresses  ago. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  have  any  addi- 
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tional  speakers?  Will  he 
time?  I  would  like  to  close 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 
er,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speakd 

going  to  conclude  debate 

tleman  yields  back  his  time. 

I  reserve  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  move 
question  any  time  I  want  to 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois 

Mr.  BOLLING.  All  right 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  state  at 
the  gentleman  will  not 
tomary  approach,  I  will  be  g 
the  previous  question  withou 
yielded  back  his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  _... 
ably  the  most  eloquent  man 
He  makes  remarkably  able  _^ 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
ways  has  a  contribution  to  _. 
rule  that  might  possibly  be  o; 
him. 

The  curious  thing  about  it 
does  not  seem  to  know  the 
well,  because  he  has 
times  In  exactly  this   ^.- 
complaint.  It  happens  that 
tee  on  which  he  serves  and 
serve,  the  Committee  on  Ruls 
right,  which  it  exercises  hen 
a  privileged  resolution,  and 
leged  resolution,  the  one  that 

the  order  of  business  or  w 

protected  by  custom  and  rule 
vious  question  which  is  in 
the  Member  handling  the 
by  the  fact  that  the  Membi^ 
yield  for  anything  except 

Tims  and  time  again  the 
from  Illinois  has  participated  .. 
this  proce55s  without  comment 
chooses  to  make  his  commei 
suppose  for  his  own  reasons. . 
tion  to  that  he  proposes  to 

amendments,  and  I  have 

them,  the  reason  why  we  have 
majority,  and  I  do  not  plan 
that.  It  is  clear.  He  makes  it 

But  he  proDoses  to  give  the ., 
mittee  on  Ethics  more  of  his 
mittee's  Jurisdiction  without, 
knowing  it.  He  proposes  to 
from  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  right  to  deal  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  other 
power  and  give  it  to  the  select 
of  reorganizing  the  Committee 
ards  of  Official  Conduct. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  doe 
any  sense  to  me  to  do  that. 
the  purpose  of  what  we  have 
for  these  months.  The  purpose 
the  Committee  on  Standards 
implement  the  Commission 

third  proposal  of  the  „, 

Illinois  is  something  we  have 
and  over  again.  There  has 
anything  like  a  majority  for 
direct  the  committee  to,  in 

the  Imoossible.  There  is 

know  of  who  seriously  believe, 
sible  to  audit  all  the  accounts 
bers  and  committee  backwsi^d 
back  and  look  for  a  year  or  2 

There  Is  nobody  I  know 
looked  into  it  who  really 
that  is  a  possibility. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  will 
remember  that  last  July  there  were  some 
unhappy  events  and  there  was  a  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  auditing  the 
vouchers,  the  books  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House.  Not 
wanting  to  assume  the  responsibility  uni- 
laterally, I  asked  for  the  advice  of  three 
of  the  largest  accounting  firms  in  the 
United  States.  All  committees,  it  was  sug- 
gested, should  be  audited.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  reliably  informed  that  it 
would  be  possible,  as  the  gentleman  has 
just  stated,  to  go  back  1  year  at  a  cost  of 
about  $6,000  per  office  and  to  do  a  com- 
plete audit  on  all  of  the  committees 
would  cost  approximately  $15,000  each.  It 
li.  simply  too  costly. 

We  now  have  a  reform  already  in  ex- 
istence and  reports  coming  forth  which 
will,  in  effect,  be  an  audit  of  every  sin- 
gle committee  and  every  single  office 
without  the  enormous  expense  and  the 
impossible  task  of  doing  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLIJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  further. 

There  are  in  the  rules  now,  and  they 
will  be  tightened,  I  am  sure,  means  by 
which  every  office  is,  in  effect,  audited 
without  bringing  outside  people  in  to  do 
so.  At  any  time  if  there  is  a  necessity  for 
an  outside  audit,  I,  for  one,  would  support 
it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  offers  proposes  to 
give  the  House  the  opportunity  to  vote 
up  or  down  in  a  certain  period  of  time 
regulations  proposed  by  the  select  com- 
mittee. What  that  does,  and  it  really 
demonstrates  an  almost  total  lack  of  im- 
derstanding  of  the  rules,  is  to  upgrade 
regulations  into  rules.  The  Members  of 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  all  laws  and  rules.  That  is  pro- 
vided in  the  resolution. 

Now,  I  am  not  much  given  to  trying 
to  be  humorous,  because  I  am  not  very 
good  at  it;  but  some  of  the  older  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  for  some  years  the 
Republicans  had  a  habit  of  offering 
something  called  "constructive  alterna- 
tive proposals" — "constructive  Republi- 
can alternative  proposals."  As  anyone 
can  see,  I  am  stumbling  already.  If  we 
spell  it  out  it  spells  a  word.  I  suggest  that 
today  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  overcome  by 
the  need  to  offer  constructive  Anderson 
Republican  proposals,  and  that  spells 
another  word  and  the  word  is  "Carp"  and 
I  looked  it  up. 

It  means  to  find  fault  or  complain 
querulously,  and  that  means  to  complain 
habitually.  I  suspect  that  it  may  be  valid 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques 
tion  on  the  resolution. 


PARLIAMENTARY      INQUIRY 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  cf  Illinois.  I  have 
time  remaining.  Do  I  not  have  a  right  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  if  the  previous 
question  has  been  moved,  and  it  has  been 
moved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Even 
though  the  gentleman  mentioned  my 
namo  and  made  numerous  references  to 
me  for  the  last  10  minutes? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  aware  of 
that. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois) there  were — yeas  79;  nays  35. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoinim 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  242,  nays  175, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ammerman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badillo 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

BeUenson 

Ben  lam  In 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

BoRker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkloy 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Corn  well 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danle'ison 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

De'lums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dicks 


,  Oreg. 


[Roll  No.  59] 
YEAS— 242 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Drlnau 
Duncan 

Early 

E'-khardt 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Fithtan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuaua 

Gammage 

Gavdos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 
Gore 

Gudger 
Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holti'man 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Ichord 

Ire'nnd 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 


Kazen 

Keys 

Klldee 

Koch 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Leitrett 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lon?,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McFall 

McKay 

Macuire 

Mahon 

Markey 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mevner 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

M'nish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

M'trhell,  N.T. 

Moaklcy 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montsromery 

Mcorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 


Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rocrers 

Roncalto 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 


Abdnor 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bennett 
Biaggl 
Blouin 
Breckinridge 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
BurRener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Butler 
Caputo 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  OkJa. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Del. 


Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Simon 

Bisk 

Skelton 

Sleek 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

NAYS— 176 


TJdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxnian 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex, 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Fenwlck 

Myers,  Gary 

Pindley 

Myers,  Ind. 

Pish 

O'Brien 

Porsythe 

Pattison 

Prenzel 

Pike 

Frey 

Poage 

Oilman 

Pressler 

Olickman 

Pritchard 

Gold  water 

Pursell 

Gocdllng 

Quayle 

Gradlson 

Quie 

Gras.sley 

Quillen 

Guyer 

Railsback 

Hagedom 

Regula 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

schmidt 

Rinaldo 

Hansen 

Robinson 

Harkin 

Rousselot 

Harsha 

Rudd 

Heckler 

Runnels 

Hill  is 

Ruppe 

Hollenbeck 

Sarasin 

Holt 

Sawyer 

Horton 

Schroeder 

Hughes 

Schulze 

Hyde 

Sebelius 

Jacobs 

Sharp 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sikes 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubitz 

Jones,  Okla. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Kelly 

Spellman 

Kemp 

Spence 

Ketchum 

Stan^e'and 

Kindness 

Stanton 

Kostmayer 

Steers 

Krebs 

Steiger 

Lagomarslno 

Stockman 

Latta 

Symms 

Leach 

Taylor 

Lent 

Thone 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Treen 

Lott 

Trlble 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

McC'ory 

Volkmer 

Mrcioskey 

Waegonner 

McDade 

Walker 

MrDonald 

Walsh 

McHugh 

Wampler 

McKinney 

Whalen 

Marks 

Whitehurst 

Marlenee 

WigKins 

Marriott 

Wilson,  Bob 

Martm 

Winn 

Michel 

Wlrth 

MHler,  Ohio 

Wvdler 

Moore 

Wylle 

Moorhead, 

Youne;,  Alaska 

Calif. 

Young,  Fla. 

Clay 

Cotter 

Davis 

Gonzalez 

Howard 


NOT  VOTING- 

Le  Fante 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mann 
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Murphy,  N.Y. 

Pettis 

Roe 

Santlnl 

Teague 


The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Le  Fante  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  BONKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  410,  nays  1, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Andersen, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
BedeU 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
BIneham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brink!  ey 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisho'm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 


(Roll  No.  60] 

TEAS— 410 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cornell 

Com  well 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dln!?ell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Gxidger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 


Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kaaten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Klldee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kostmayer 
Krebs 
Krueger 
I.aFalee 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leecett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lu]an 
Luken 
Lundine 
McC'ory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McFall 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mahon 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Mathis 
Mattox 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 


Meyner 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Mlkva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

M\xrphy,  HI, 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Michael 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quie 
Quillen 


Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogei-s 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Bisk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Bolarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stanee'and 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stelger 

Stockman 

NAYS— 1 

McDonald 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tonry 

Traxler 

Treen 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pla. 

Yount?,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTINO— 21 


Breaux 

Clay 

Cotter 

Davis 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Gonzalez 

Heftel 


Howard 

Ichord 

Le  Fante 

McCormack 

McEwen 

Mann 

Martin 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Patterson 

Pettis 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Santlnl 

Teague 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Le  Fante  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OP  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  389) 
appointing  members  of  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The    Clerk    read    the    reablutlon    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  389 

Resolved.  That  the  following  nkmed  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elect  6d  members 
of  the  following  Joint  committees  of  Congress 
to  serve  with  the  chairman  of  thq  Committee 
on  House  Administration: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing :  Ifer.  Hawkins 
of  California;  Mr.  Dickinson  of  i.labama 

Joint    Committee    of    Congreis     on    the 
Library:  Mr.  Nedzl  of  Michigan;   Mr.  Brade 
mas  of  Indiana;    Mr.  Devlne  of]  Ohio;    Mr. 
Stockman  of  Michigan. 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  this  Is 
a  routine  resolution  conform:  ng  to  the 
law.  Under  the  law,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  on  the  Library  are  stat- 
utorily established.  The  chalrijian  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  is 
automatically  a  member,  and  then  the 
other  members  are  appointed  from  the 
respective  subcommittees. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  e  scept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  In  the  other  body  there 
has  been  imder  consideration  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  joint  committees.  If  that 
were  to  take  place,  I  simply  w  int  to  no- 
tify my  colleagues  that  I  wculd  resist 
that,  and  If  the  other  body  doei  i  not  want 
to  join  with  us  on  such  joint  cc  mmittees, 
then  the  House  will  assume  tlie  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  for  the  Government  Printing  OfBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  prevjlous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l^ld  on  the 
table. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
PAYNE  BOLTON 


F  lANCES 


iDr 


(Mr.  VANXK  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
ute    and    to    revise    and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sad  responsibility  to  announce 
this  morning  of  my  distinguish  ed 
cessor,   the   Honorable   Prancps 
Bolton  of  Ohio. 


I  :iven  per- 

1  min- 

hls 


t^  tend 


have  the 

the  death 

prede- 

Payne 


Congresswoman  Bolton  and 
band  before  her  served  the  people 
22d  District  of  Ohio  for  over 
Her  late  son,  the  Honorable 
Bolton,  was  a  Member  of  the  Hj)use 
Ing  a  part  of  the  time  that 
served  here.  She  was  the  matriarch 
one  of  Ohio's  and  the  Nation's 
tlngulshed  families.  This  was 
congressional    family.    Francet 
was  famous  for  her  philanthropic 
tions  and  her  generosity.  She 
Involved  and  took  a  leading  roli  i 
Ing  the  developing  nations  of  Africa 

people  of  the  Cleveland 

been  helped  In  countless  wv 
commitment  to  public  service. 


ask 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
imous  consent  that  all  Meml^ers 
have  5  legislative  days  In 
tend    their   remarks    on    the 
achievements  of  the  late 
Bolton,  a  former  Member  of 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 


Prances 
this 


her  hus- 

of  the 

40  years. 

Oliver  P. 

dur- 

mother 

of 

most  dls- 

indeed  a 

Bolton 

ac- 

deeply 

in  help- 

.  The 

commuhity  have 

i-ays  by  her 


was 


iman- 

may 

whidh  to  ex- 

llfe    and 

Payne 

body. 

Is  there 


COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
RESOLUTIONS 
(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  several  committee  funding 
resolutions.  As  this  Is  my  first  term  as 
chairman  of  the  Accoimts  Subcommittee 
I  would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to 
extend  my  most  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  great  job  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  have  done  In  re- 
viewing the  various  committee  budgets. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee at  this  time  has  been  able  to  save 
the  taxpayers  over  $1  million. 

This  was  not  an  easy  job,  in  fact  often 
the  Accounts  Subcommittee  was  present- 
ed with  a  fait  accompli.  Under  the  caucus 
rules  and  the  rules  of  the  House,  each 
committee  must  make  allowances  in  their 
budget  request  for  1  majority  and  1  mi- 
nority staff  person  for  each  subcommit- 
tee. In  addition,  again  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees must  have  6  subcommittees.  We 
have  gotten  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
staff  costs  and  operating  costs  of  com- 
mittees are  skyrocketing.  Some  commit- 
tees have  almost  doubled,  or  even  tripled 
what  they  received  in  the  93d  Congress, 
most  of  these  increases  are  attributed  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  House 
rules. 

So  I  ask  you  Mr.  Speaker,  how  then  do 
you  expect  the  Accounts  Subcommittee 
to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility  and  bring 
the  House  in  line  when  we  are  required  by 
the  caucus  and  nJes  of  the  House  to  give 
these  committees  expanded  staffs.  There 
were  numerous  times  when  a  committee 
chairman  said  to  us  that  he  regrets  hav- 
ing to  request  an  increase  but  that  In- 
crease usually  reflected  increased  costs 
on  the  subcommittee  level  which  allows 
for  maximum  staffing. 

So  here  we  are  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
asked  to  give  the  committees  an  increase 
so  that  they  can  beef  up  their  staffs  and 
meet  their  heavy  worlcload  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  also  asked  to  allow  x 
amount  of  dollars  for  a  ceiling  level  to 
provide  for  consultants.  Do  not  misim- 
derstand.  I  approve  of  the  use  of  consult- 
ants on  a  limited  basis,  but  I  think  that 
with  all  this  money  going  for  high -paid 
staff,  some  of  those  staffs  should  have  an 
expertise  in  an  area,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  keep  relying  on  consultants.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  for  their  support 
because  as  I  said  earlier  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  job  to  hold  the  line  on  com- 
mittee spending  but  we  tried  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  job  we  have  done. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES 
OP  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION AND  LABOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 


tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  248)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  248 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1977, 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tlon  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  includ- 
ing expenditures. 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed (2U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Of  such  amount, 
$150,000  shall  be  available  for  each  of  eight 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of 
the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  In- 
termittent services  of  Individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (2  tT.S.C.  72a(l));  and 
not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  such  total  amount 
may  be  used  to  provide  for  specialized  train- 
ing, pursuant  to  section  202 (J)  of  such  Act, 
as  amended  (2  tT.S.C.  72a(J)).  of  staff  per- 
sonnel of  the  committee  performing  profes- 
sional and  nonclerlcal  functions;  but  neither 
of  these  monetary  limitations  shall  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House:  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  fey  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
que-^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "Resolved"  and  Insert: 
That  effective  January  3,  1977,  the  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
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to  exceed  $1,900,000  including  expendi- 
tures— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a (J)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Of  such  amount, 
$150,000  shall  be  available  for  each  of  eight 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(i));  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  such 
total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide  for 
specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section  202 
(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(j)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  In- 
vestipatod  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House:  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  exnended  pursuant  to  regulatlorjs 
established  bv  th°  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reouest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Battman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  that 
applies  to  all  of  the  resolutions,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  could  at  this  point 
respond. 

During  the  consideration  of  these  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions,  did  the  testi- 
mony before  the  gentleman's  committee 
show  that  most  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  have  budgeted  funds  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  highest  paid  employees 
consistent  with  the  so-called  congres- 
sional pay  raise?  In  other  words,  under 
existing  legislation,  they  are  limited  to 
about  $39,000  annually  and  now  I  under- 
stand then  employees  could  go  up  to  as 
much  as  $52,000. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figure  that 
was  used  in  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man was  $47,000  for  level  V. 

It  is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man who  shall  receive  the  newest  level 
which  may  go  up  to  $52,000.  TTiis  is 
allowed  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
which  provide  two  top  level  people  per 
each  committee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  would  be  permitted 
for  all  employees  of  committees  in  this 
same  top  grade,  they  would  now  be  raised 
to  $50,000? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  It  would  be  only  for  the 
standing  committees  that  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  It  would  be  up  to 
all  standing  committees.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  how  many  employees 
might  be  involved,  the  total  number? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  are  2  for  each 
committee,  and  today  there  are  15  com- 
mittees before  us,  so  that  would  be  30. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  all  of  the  standing 
committees  intend  to  follow  that  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  say  the  possibility  Is  that 
they  can  pay  them  that,  but  many  com- 
mittees have  said  that  they  will  not  pay 
them  that.  It  Is  up  to  the  chairmen,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chairmen,  when 
the  House  has  authorized  it.  Many  of 
the  chairmen  have  not,  nor  did  they  ask 
for  any  amount  containing  a  specified 
sum  for  that  purpose.  A  couple  of  the 
committees  did. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  observe  that  everyone 
of  these  committee  funding  resolutions 
provides  for  significant  increases  in  ex- 
penditures over  last  year.  Every  year  we 
see  yet  another  increase.  We  now  have 
more  than  20,000  employees  on  Capitol 
Hill,  an  enormous  increase  over  the  num- 
ber of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  we  are 
no  more  efficient  and  perhaps  less  so. 
But  no  one  wants  to  cut  back  on  their 
empires  and  the  taxpayers  must  foot  the 
bill.  Sooner  or  later  the  American  people 
will  realize  that  the  Congress  must  be 
held  accountable  for  its  own  spending 
habits.  I  see  no  hope  that  accountability 
will  be  achieved  in  this  present  Congress. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
OP  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCA-nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution 
H.R.  279)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  279 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  a  special 
study  and  investigation  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plans  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$226,000  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  attorneys,  actuaries.  Investiga- 
tors, individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  Not  to 
exceed  $10,000  of  the  total  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)  ); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Such  $226,000  shall  be  available  and  al- 
located to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  in  connection  with  Its  ongoing 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  Impact  and 
effect  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  on  private  pension  and 
welfare  plans  and  public  employee  pension 
and  welfare  plans  pursuant  to  sections  3021 
and  3031  of  that  Act,  and  related  bills.  Par- 
ticular need  has  been  demonstrated  to  con- 
tinue a  professional  study  of  vesting,  fund- 
ing, portability,  benefit  Insurance,  fiduciary 
responsibility,  adequate  disclosure,  and 
other  aspects  related  to  the  expansion  and 
full  effectuation  of  private  and  public  pen- 
sion and  welfare  plans  as  a  meaningful  sup- 
plement to  the  social  security  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards, 
through  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  shall  report  to  the  House  as  soon  as 
pnctlcal  during  the  present  Congress  the 
results  of  Its  Investigation  and  study  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  by  section  3031 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1231),  no  part  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  resolution  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  In  connection  with 
the  study  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  sajne  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminl-stratlon  Information  with  reject  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  221)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  221 


ai  d 


serv  Ices 


th; 


5.( 


servl :es 
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Resolved.  That,  effective 
the  expenses  of  Investigations 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
not  to  exceed  $2,319,500, 
tures  for  the  employment  of 
attorneys,  and  clerical  and  oth 
and  for  the  procurement  of 
vldual  consultants  or  organlzat 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
the  House  on  vouchers 
committee,  signed  by  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  th« 
on    House    Administration.    Not 
$125,000  of  the  total   amount 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
temporary  or  intermittent 
vldual  consultants  or 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  th  ( 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U 
The  monetary  limitation 
preceding  sentence  on  the 
such  services  shall  not  prevent 
such  funds  for  any  other 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds 
this  resolution  shall  be  available 
ture  In  connection  with  the  stud  r 
gatlon  of  any  subject  which  is 
tlgated  for  the  same  purpose 
committee  of  the  Hoxise.  The 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
nlsh  the  Committee  on  House 
Information  with  respect  to 
Investigation  Intended  to  be 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization 
resolution  shall  expire 
noon  on  January  3,  1978 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  thl^ 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to 
established  by  the  Committee  on 
ministration  In  accordance  with 
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Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coisent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  a^  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempork  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcm  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMEN 


The  Clerk 
ameddment. 


( ut  all  after 


sut  committee. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
will  report  the  committee  ..__ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Commute  amendment:  Strike 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That,   effective   January   3.    19 
penses  of  investigations  and  studies 
conducted  by  the  Committee 
Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
not  to  exceed  $2,115,000.  Includlijg 
tures  for  the  employment  of  In 
attorneys,  and  clerical  and  other 
and  for  the  procurement  of  sen' 
vldual  consultants  or  organlzat_, 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorlz  :d 
committee,  signed  by  the  chalrrr^n 
committee,  and  approved  by  the 
on    House    Administration.    Not 
$125,000   of   the   total   amount 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
temporary  or  Intermittent 
vldual  consultants  or  organizations 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  th 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  V 
The  moneUry  limitation  establlsjied 
preceding  sentence  on  the  proc 
such  services  shall   not  prevent 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorlzfed 
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Sec.  2.  Not  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Hou?e  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (durin?  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
cbjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD- 
IES AUTHORIZED  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  275)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  275 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses 
of  investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  In- 
cluding expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants: 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerical 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$70,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l) );  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(J) ),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing     professional     and     nonclerical 


functions;  but  neither  of  those  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
it\are  in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND  STUDIES  TO 
BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  256)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  256 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  4,  1977, 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflloe 
and  Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $867,500,  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  in- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  cr  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i) ),  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $135,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganization thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72(1));  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  bo  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
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resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minisiratlon  in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  REroRD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committef.  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  comm.ittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clau=!e  and  Insert: 

That  effective  January  4,  1977,  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  employment  of  lnvestlKator,«;, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  assistants, 
and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  ?02(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a a) ).  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent luiid  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  tlie  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Nat  to  exceed  $135,000  of  the  total  amoimt 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Le|;islative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  /2a(l) ) ;  but  this  mone. 
tary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  tlie  use  of  sucij 
funds  for  any  other  authorized   purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  axithorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  sUidy  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  e.^pended  pin-sviant  to  regul.i- 
tlons  established  by  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  fduring  the  readings  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  we  need  any  extra 
fimds,  how  much  do  we  increase  it  this 
time? 

Mr.  DENT.  As  I  understand  it.  they 


asked  for  $867,500,  and  the  committee 
gave  them  ,$800,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  last 
year,  as  I  note  by  the  Record  what  was 
spent,  the  committee  utilized  $467,000. 
What  is  the  necessity  to  increase  the 
funds  to  $800,000? 

Mr.  DENT.  Becaiose  the  committee 
came  up  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  laid  out  the  program  adopted 
for  this  year.  Little  was  done  last  year  in 
that  committee;  very  little  was  done  on 
subject  matters  that  are  important. 
Therefore,  the  committee  decided  unani- 
mously that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
have  the  increase.  ALso,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  increase  was  mandated  by  salary 
increases  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Salary  increases  for 
whom? 

Mr.  DENT.  Top  men,  a  certain  number, 
one  for  the  minority,  one  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  one  for  earh  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  return 
of  funds  from  last  year's  budget  was  be- 
cau.se  there  were  moneys  returned  by  the 
minority.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
committee  budget  this  year  becau.se  of 
minority  requests,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing for  very  important  work.  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accoimts  that  there 
was  nothing  of  substance  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice  last  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  misunderstood  the  gentleman;  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  said  that  little  was  done 
in  certain  areas  of  their  .jurisdiction,  and 
this  year  they  are  picking  it  up  and  going 
to  do  what  could  have  been  done  last 
year. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  area  of  oversight  of  the  Postal 
Service,  which  I  think  is  of  great  neces- 
sity, considerable  will  be  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman:  Tnat  requires  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Every  term  of  this  Congress  has  con- 
sidered it.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  that 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  year.  That 
is  one  of  the  rea.^ons  that  I  have  raised 
the  question  about  House  Resolution  319. 

I  think  that  the  problems  of  the  Postal 
Service  are  much  more  important  to  the 
people  of  this  country  than  another  ex- 
peditionary force  on  Korea  that  I  just 
question  why  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Fraser)  is  going  to  get  twice 
as  much  money  than  the  two  subcommit- 
tees that  have  oversight  of  the  Postal 
Service. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
can  be  assured  that  this  additional  fund- 
ing will  help  us  perform  our  oversight 
function  and  reduce  the  annual  deficit 
that  the  Post  Office  is  now  creating  of  al- 
most $2  billion  a  year,  maybe  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  a  function  of  that  committee 
and  that  it  has  the  money  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  tlie  Pest 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  ful- 
ly support  the  funding  request  contained 
in  House  Resolution  256  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

Chairman  Nix  and  I  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  worked  closely  in  pre- 
paring the  original  funding  request  for  a 
higher  amount  and  feel  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. But  at  this  time  I  am  not  objecting 
to  the  recommended  reduction  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  fairness  in  recognizing 
the  new  role  of  the  minority  in  this  Con- 
gress, as  is  evidenced  by  his  agreement 
to  the  funds  requested  by  the  minority 
and  earmarked  in  this  resolution.  In  the 
absence  of  research  support  from  the 
executive  branch  which  we  had  available 
over  the  past  8  years,  we  now  need  addi- 
tional staff  and  resources  to  properly  per- 
form our  role  as  the  constnrctive  opposi- 
tion. This  we  can  do  under  this  funding 
resolution. 

In  addition,  with  dimunition  of  postal 
and  civil  service  legislative  status  in  the 
other  body,  it  becomes  more  impoi'tant 
for  our  committee  membei-s  both  major- 
ity and  minority,  to  put  a  higher  degree 
of  effort  into  processing  bills  we  bring 
to  the  House.  The  fragmentation  of  post- 
al and  civil  service  jurisdiction  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  places  a  greater 
empha-sis  for  professionalism  and  pre- 
cision on  our  committee,  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  will  be  the  goal  of 
the  minority  operating  under  the  funds 
allowed  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  v.as  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OP 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  en  House  Administration, 
I  call  up  a  privileged  re.solution  (H.  Res. 
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297)  and  ask  for  its 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the 
lows: 

H.  Res.   297 


immediite  consld- 
resolutjon,  as  fol- 


anl 


January  3,   1977, 

studies  to 

on  Science 

or  by  sub- 

lOO,  Includ- 


ei  ceed  i 


Resolved,  That  effective 
the  expenses  of  Investigations 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
and  Technology,  acting  as  a  whol ! 
committee,  not  to  exceed  $1,498,' 
ing  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  idvestlgators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of 
dividual  consultants  or  organizations 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  aipended 
U.S.C.  72a(l)):  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training, 
section  202 (J)    of  such  Act,  as 
use.  72a(J)),  of  committee  staU 
performing  professional  and  noncl^rical 
tlons; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  conttngelnt 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorla  d 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairmfin 
committee,  and  approved  by  the 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to 
800  of  the   total  amount  provic^d 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procuie 
porary  or  intermittent  services  of 
consultants  or  organizations  thei  eof 
ant  to  section  202(1)    of  the  Legjslatl 
organization    Act   of    1946,    as 
U.S.C.  72a(l)),  and  not  to  exceed 
such  total  amount  may  be  used 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant 
202 (J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  ( 
(J)  ) ,  of  staff  personnel  of  the  cominittee 
forming  professional   and   nonclerical 
tlons;  but  neither  of  these  mone 
tlons  shall  prevent   the  use  of 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
this  resolution  shall  be  available 
ture  in  connection  with  the  study 
gatlon  of  any  subject  which  Is 
gated  for   the  same  purpose  by 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
the  Committee  on  Science  and 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
ministration  Information  with 
study  or  Investigation  intended  to 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization 
resolution  shall  expire  prior  to 
uary  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  thlJ  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  'egulatlons 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  e:  istlng  law. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
will  report  the  committee 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
of  Investigations  and  stvidles  to  be 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  ami 
ogy,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub;, 
not  to  exceed  $!, 398.400,  Includlnj 
tures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  aten 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for    the   procurement   of 
Individual      consultants      or 
thereof  pursuant  to   section   202 
Legislative   Reorganization    Act 
amended  (2  VS.C.  72a(l));  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training, 
section  202(J)    of  such  Act,  as 
use.  72a(J)),  of  committee  stafi 
performing     professional     and 
functions; 
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shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$167,800  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2 
use.  72a(i));  and  not  to  exceed  $5,800  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerical 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  tise  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  prior  to  noon  on 
January  3.  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  321)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  321 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  actmg  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$1,096,630.  including  expenditures  for  the 
employment  of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72a(l) ).  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 


of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  Not 
to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i) );  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resoUition 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

coMMrrTEE  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee    amendment:    Strike    out    all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  effective  January  3,  1977,  the  expenses 
of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee,  not  to  exceed   $900,000,   including  ex- 
penditures for  the  employment  of  Investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants, and  for  the  procurement  of  services  of 
individual      consultants      or      organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative    Reorganization     Act     of     1946,     as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ).  shall  be  paid  out 
of   the   contingent   fund   of   the   House   on 
vouchers    authorized    by    such    committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $75,000  cf  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)   of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) );  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 
Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture m  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshi-rles 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study    or    investigation    intended    to   be    fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Imedlately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1978. 

Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sernng  the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  the  resolution  to  us?  This 
is  a  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
funding  resolution.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  the  Administration  Committee  pro- 
vided $900,000  for  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee;  is  that  right ' 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  '•ead  the  figures, 
this  committee  was  funded  for  $225,- 
000  last  year.  They  had  been  authorized 
to  spend  $353,000  in  1976.  That  saT.e 
committee  is  now  asking  for  $1,096,000, 
though  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration increased  them  to  $900,- 
000.  What  is  happening?  Why  such  a 
major  increase? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  and  his 
ranking  member  made  the  best  case  for 
the  increase  of  the  full  amount  that  they 
had  asked  for.  We  felt  that  because  they 
were  getting  geared  up  2  months  late, 
we  would  take  that  18  percent  from  them 
at  this  point,  but  we  left  it  open.  If  they 
pursue  the  program  th»y  laid  before  us, 
they  will  more  than  return  any  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  spent.  This  is  one 
of  the  big  subject  matters  they  are  going 
to  study.  Only  1.6  of  1  percent  of  the 
bulk  cargo  coming  in  and  out  of  this 
country  is  carried  by  American  flag- 
ships. Not  one  touri.st  type  boat  operates 
out  of  the  east  coast,  and  only  two  out 
of  the  west  coast.  We  are  in  a  position 
where  other  countries  are  stipulating 
that  their  bottoms  have  to  be  used  even 
in  cases  where  we  supply  money  for  the 
purcha.se  bv  loan  and  bv  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  purchases  of  prod- 
ucts we  have  to  ship  in  their  bottoms. 
This  is  the  most  imoortant  committee,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  a  matter  of  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion in  this  country  where  we  could  not 
man  enough  ships  becatjse  we  do  not 
have  them,  and  without  foreign  flag- 
ships, we  could  rot  in  any  way  carry  on 
even  a  minor  military  campaign  if  we 
ever  were  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
that  require  this  much  of  an  increased 
staff  to  do  all  of  this? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  V/hy? 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  seven  or  eight  different  stud- 
ies that  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
at  this  particular  time.  They  are  goin? 
into  the  whole  picture,  not  only  of  the 
need  militarily,  but  into  the  need  insofar 
as  our  merchant  marine  is  concerned, 
which  is  nracti^allv  a  dend  in.stitution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Sneaker,  does  this 
committee  have  jurisdiction  over  mili- 
tary ships? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  say  there  is 
a  member  of  the  committee  here  who 
was  up  at  the  hearings  and  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  them.  The  committee  was 
very  much  inclined  all  the  way  along  to 
give  the  merchant  marine  the  full 
amount — and  I,  very  frankly,  would  have 


given  them  the  full  amount  If  I  could 
have  mustered  the  votes,  because  I  have 
tried  to  get  this  matter  of  a  study  done 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  FMrther  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  whomever  the  gentle- 
man suggests. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

With  regard  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  budget  this  year,  I  am  dis- 
appointed there  has  been  a  cut  in  the  re- 
quest we  made  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  I  think  it  merely 
reflects  the  fact  that  we  have  undergone 
restructuring  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  is 
something  that  most  all  of  the  other 
committees  in  the  House  did  2  years  ago. 
We  did  not  do  it  2  years  ago.  This  budget 
request  reflects  the  reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  As  the  chairman  noted,  it  is 
important  for  our  oversight  responsi- 
bility. We  now  have  a  complete  new 
.■structure  which  will  be  in  operation  for 
the  first  time.  Each  subcommittee  has 
been  restructured.  Each  subcommittee 
chairman  has  been  given  additional  au- 
thority under  his  jurisdiction.  We  have 
created  an  additional  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Maritime  Education  and 
Training.  This  reflects  a  restructuring 
and  reorganization  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee to  reflect  the  changes  in  the 
House,  which  was  not  done  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  most 
of  the  stafif  increase  going  to  be  for  an 
oversight  subcommittee?  The  gentleman 
mentioned  oversight. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  respond. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
crease is  spread  out  across  the  board  on 
the  entire  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

I  might  add  in  the  hearings  there  was 
bipartisan  support  of  the  request  by  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Ruppe), 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
McCloskey),  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe).  who  all 
came  and  .spoke  very  strongly  for  the 
additional  funds  that  were  requested 
and  justified  in  each  and  everv  case. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
tlier  reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tell 
us  what  was  the  vote  in  the  committee 
on  this? 

Mr  DENT.  TTnanimous. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  is  not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  was  unanimous  in  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  was  the  vote 
in  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  was  unanimous  in  the 
full  committee.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
was  in  the  subcommittee.  I  have  15  of 
these  requests  before  me. 


Will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine)   refresh  our  memories  on  this? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
report  it  says  there  were  15  ayes  and  8 
nays  in  adopting  the  motion  to  report 
this  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  was  the  con- 
troversy about? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  There  was  a  little  dis- 
cussion about  the  amoimt  of  the  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 
manager  of  the  resolution.  On  page  3,  be- 
ginning on  line  1 0.  the  sentence  reads : 

Not  to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  total  amount 
provided  by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices  of   individual    consultants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  to  conclude  that 
those  interm.ittent  consultants  could  be 
individuak  put  on  the  payroll  for  a  very 
temporary  period  such  as  an  inspection 
trip  to  Scotland,  let  us  say,  or  something 
of  that  nature? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  to  respond. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  consultants,  as  I  recall,  had  utmost 
scrutiny  by  this  committee.  There  has 
just  been  a  new  chairman  and  many 
members  have  been  appointed  to  the 
committee.  I  have  opposed  all  along  the 
employment  through  this  particular 
method  of  funding  of  consultants.  We 
are  funding  consultants  on  a  blind  basis. 
I  have  warned  and  told  every  committee 
chairman  who  has  come  before  me  that 
we  cannot  probably  change  it  at  this 
point,  but  we  intend  to  follow  this  up, 
and  we  will  not  be  recognizing,  if  I  am 
still  chairman,  any  requests  from  com- 
mittee chairmen  for  consultants.  This 
will  be  a  different  function  and  it  will  go 
to  the  committee  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  from  Allegheny 
County,  Mr.  G.^ydos;  it  will  come  as  a 
separate  resolution,  as  &  contract  with 
that  particular  committee,  and  not  be 
funded  by  this  funding  of  the  committees 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frnm  California  (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  mean  to  embarrass  anybody,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  We  have 
become  very  ethical  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  comment  on  whether  or  not  in 
staff  hiring  it  is  ethical  to  have  a  hus- 
band and  wife  on  the  same  committee 
staff? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  has  never  been  any  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  except  to  put  restrictions 
on  Members  of  Congress.  There  has  never 
been  any  restriction  on  the  staff.  It  is 
not  unethical.  It  is  not  illegal.  It  is  not 
a  practice  I  would  smile  upon  or  approve, 
if  I  had  it  to  do. 
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Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  tie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  obj  ;ct,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsy]  i^ania  (Mr. 

G.^YDOS)  . 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speake  ,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  [  think  It 
only  proper  at  this  time  that  I  do  com- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  Sub:ommittee 
on  Contracts,  on  the  question  raised  by 
the  previous  Member. 

The  GSA.  when  we  had  our  difflculty 
last  year,  audited  the  full  Conimittee  on 
House  Administration  and  thd  Subcom- 
mittee on  Contracts,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  subcommi  tee  chair- 
man. 

The  report  we  derived  after  hat  study 
was  to  the  effect  that:  First,  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  safeguard  s  pertain- 
ing specifically  to  consultants  i  i^ere  given 
the  A-OK,  100-percent  appro  .^al. 

Second,  the  report  said  that  It  was 
the  best  functioning  subcommi  tee  on  the 
entire  House  Administration  C  ommittee 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

To  respond  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  gentleman,  we  must  have  c(  nsultants 
and  funding  resolutions  to  pn  ivide  cer- 
tain funds  to  be  used  for  consu  tants  be- 
cause there  is  work  to  be  perfoi  med  that 
does  not  fall  within  the  ordirary  work 
performed  by  a  staff  member.  So  conse- 
quently consultants  are  a  nec«ssity. 

We  have  all  the  safeguard;,  all  the 
guidelines.  We  have  written  rei  lorts  over 
the  signatures  of  both  the  ma;  ority  and 
minority  members  of  the  full  o  ommittee. 
So  if  We  inquire  of  this  subc  ommittee 
as  to  why  we  have  consult  ints  and 
whether  we  are  properly  protected  in 
the  hiring  of  consultants,  I  wduld  have 
to  say  the  audit  shows  unequivc  cally  and 
without  question  that  the  conrmittee  is 
run  properly  and  stood  up  unper  scru- 
tiny of  the  audit. 

Second,  we  must  have  consukants  be- 
cause the  staff  members  cann  )t  do  the 
work  that  is  demanded  of  the  cc  mmittees 
of  the  House  and  all  the  subco  aimlttees 
unless  they  go  to  consultants  ajcross  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 
Several  people  have  participate  d  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  myjreserva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempAre    (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  t(    the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  {Pennsyl- 
vania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The      committee      amendm^.t 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiove  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolition. 
The  previous  question  was  or  3ered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  la  id  on  the 
table. 
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OP   INVESTIGATIONS  ANT' 
lES   TO   BE   CONDUCTED 
ANT  TO  HOUSE  RULE  XI, 
COMMITTEE    ON    VETER 
AFFAIRS 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adi  linlstra- 
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tlon,  I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  132)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  132 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to 
exceed  $.539,100,  including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  a.sslstants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l)),  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
use.  72a(J) )  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such- 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(J))  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72  ( J ) ) ,  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Inves- 
tigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  shall  fur- 
nish the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4,  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expen-^ed  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Soeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Pfcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  rcs-^lvlng  clause  and  Insert: 

That  effective  January  3.  1977,  the  expenses 
of  the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  House  rule  XI,  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,    Including   expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  Investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 


(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  crganlzatlons  there- 
of pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(2  U.S.C.  72a(l) );  and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a (J))  of  committee  staff  personnel 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions; 

shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed 
$50,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l) )  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  of 
such  total  amount  may  be  used  to  provide 
for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to  section 
202(J)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C. 
72(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject,  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OP 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  DEI>rr.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  313)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  313 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expense's  of  lnvestleatlon.s  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee,  not   be  exceed   S1.609.9S3.28.   In- 
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eluding  expendltiu-es  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical  and 
other  assistants,  and  lor  the  procurement  of 
Bervlces  of  individual  consultants  or  organ- 
izations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l),  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Admlnlsiration.  Not  to  exceed  $86,000 
of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  res- 
olution may  be  used  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  Indlvldxial 
coiLsultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  He- 
organization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  this  monetary  limitation 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall  not 
prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  auy 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  bv  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
AND  STUDY  AUTHORIZED  BY  A 
RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  ON  FEB- 
RUARY 3,  1977,  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  319)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  319 
Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1977,  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  acting  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions, pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on 
February  3,  1977,  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  not  to  exceed  $368,000  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 


on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  However,  not  to  exceed 
$11,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution may  be  vised  to  procure  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant 
to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(S) );  but  this 
monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement  of 
such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  at;y  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  Rvallable  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  ai\y  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Stc.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration !n  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  ttie  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  effective  from  January  3,  1977,  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  stxidles 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  acting  through  Its  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organizations, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1977,  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  not  to  exceed  $300,000, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  Investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof [  and  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  However,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  tlie 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpcse  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  this 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 


Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shaU  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration m  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  purp-Dses  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this  money 
not  included  in  the  International  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  resolution?  Why  is 
this  a  separate  resolution? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  separate 
resolution  because  the  Conimittee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  made  it  a  separate 
resolution  by  passing  it  unanimously,  I 
understand,  in  the  committee  to  create 
this  particular  committee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  were  they  embarrassed  by 
it  and  is  that  why  they  wanted  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  their  own  resolution? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
know  why,  except  they  felt  they  could 
properly  do  so  In  order  to  have  a  more 
efficient  investigation  separated  from  the 
regular  duties  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion is  completely  unnecessary,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote.  I  think 
it  should  be  a  part  of  the  International 
Relations  Committee's  total  budget. 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Fraser — and  I 
am  happy  that  he  is  on  the  floor — did  not 
enlarge  his  study  to  include  Iran.  I  just 
saw  a  very  interesting  story  on  "Sixty 
Minutes"  last  Sunday  night  on  Iran,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  .subject 
matters  for  Mr.  Fraser's  committee — and 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him — would 
be  the  intelligence  organization  in  Iran. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  including 
that  in  his  study  or  why  he  is  not  includ- 
ing Brazil  in  his  study.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  is  not  including  India  in  his  study. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  is  not  including 
all  of  these  countries  which  have  been 
violating  human  rights,  and  why  he  con- 
tinues to  go  off  on  this  wild  goose  chase 
on  Korea. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  two 
points  need  to  be  made.  First,  this  inves- 
tigation is  not  into  the  human  rights 
problems  in  South  Korea.  We  have  held 
hearings  on  that  question  in  the  past. 
This  deals  with  illegal  or  improper  acts 
that  have  arisen  out  of  a  close  relation- 
ship between  tlie  United  States  and  Ko- 
rea, KCIA  activity,  the  academic  com- 
munity and  the  media,  the  rigging  of 
military  contracts  and  the  establishment 
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States. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  are 
looking  into.  We  are  not  look  ng  at  the 
human  rights  problem  in  Soi  th  Korea. 

Second,  In  the  past  v^  e  have  leld  hear- 
ings on  problems  of  human  rights  in 
Iran  and  Brazil,  but  in  this  c),se  we  are 
not  looking  at  the  human  righ  ts  issue. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSOI'  of  Cali- 
fornia. Is  the  gentleman  gettin  j  involved 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee's  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  military  reliitions  be- 
tween Korea  and  the  United  Stfetes^ 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  the 
yield  further,  I  will  say  no, 
getting  into  the  policy  Issue 
we    should    have    troops    in 
whether  they  should  be  w 
are  not  getting  Into  foreign 
generally.  We  are  simply 
leged  Illegal  actions,  most  of 
ediy  occurred  In  the  United  Stiates. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSO^ 
fornia.  If  I  may  continue,  wil 
tleman  tell  me  to  what  exteit 
looking  at  the  illegal  actlv 
U.S.  CIA?  As  far  as  the 
the   Iranians  are   concerned 
stand  they  model  their  CIA,  or 
it  is  they  have,  after  our  ov/n 
gentleman  concerned  about  w 
been  doing? 

This  comes  under  the 
the  State  Department  and  undfe 
rlsdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
tional  Relations.  I  would  be 
knowing  what  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the 
recall,  both  the  House  and 
lect  committees  looking  into  the 
of  the  U.S.   Intelligence 
These  committees  have  been  ac 
last  few  years.  I  think  that 
been  adeouatelv  Investigated 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSO^ 
fomla.    Well,    the    gentleman 
reallv  told  me  a  good  reason  wh; ' 
$300,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  $300,000 
twice  as  much  money  as  the 
ministration  Committee  gave 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
the  study  of  the  Postal  Servic^ 
tend  to  try  to  do  something 
American   people  are  really 
about,  th"  operation  of  the  Postil 
I  know  this  does  not  seem  like 
imoortant  problem  to  some 
Congress  here,  but  I  would 
If  a  poll  were  taken  of 
constituents,  they  would  sav 
Postal  Service  is  a  lot  more 
than  one  of  these  wild  goose 
far  as  Korea  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  how  much 
have  to  go.  We  have  an  ethics 
tee  and  an  expense  committed 
Into  Korea.  The  Justice 
been  trying  to  get  something  on 
four  Congressmen  for  the  las ; 
and  has  not  been  able  to  find  a 
I  do  not  know  what  this 
to  and  what  It  is  all  about 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tee  considered  very,  very 
whole  matter. 

The  explanation  given  whlcl^  I  do  not 
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want  to  take  the  time  to  read,  is  con- 
vincing enough  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  voted  unanimous- 
ly for  this  resolution.  I  am  sure  that  they 
were  not  anxious  to  spend  the  money  on 
any  wild  goose  chase.  I  am  also  Informed 
that  there  has  been  previous  work  done 
in  this  area  by  investigations  and  that  it 
was  very  important  for  the  Nation  Itself 
and  for  the  Congress  to  note  some  of  the 
details  they  hope  that  they  will  be  able 
to  expose  and  bring  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  if  I  called 
for  a  roUcall  vote  on  this  resolution  I 
would  be  the  only  Member  who  would 
vote  no.  I  am  not  going  to  call  for  it.  But 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  not 
In  favor  of  the  resolution.  I  think  the 
money  could  be  spent  better  some  place 
else. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  gentleman  Is  opposed  to 
it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  express  my  opinion  that  this  re- 
quest lor  a  wide-ranging,  free-wheeling 
probe  of  Korean -American  relations  by 
our  subcommittee  departs  markedly  from 
our  normal  procedure. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  concur- 
rent investigations  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  House  Ethics  Committee,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  I  ex- 
pect appropriate  Interest  in  this  subject 
by  Senate  subcommittees.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  our  subcommittee  continuing 
its  review  of  United  States-Korean  rela- 
tions as  we  have  done  over  the  past  4 
years,  but  this  substantial  staff  with  re- 
sultant increased  costs  Is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Phaser  claims  this  Investigation 
will  help  to  "identify  and  correct  sources 
of  discord"  between  South  Korea  and  the 
United  States.  This  sounds  good,  but 
have  we  not  already  Identified  the  source 
of  the  discord?  After  all.  the  press  spot- 
light has  been  on  these  matters  for  quite 
a  while.  In  terms  of  diminishing  or  cor- 
recting the  reported  abuses,  most  of 
which  remain  unsubstantiated,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  argue  that  what  has  been 
unearthed  to  date  has  already  made  the 
point,  both  with  the  Koreans  and  others? 

In  pondering  the  wisdom  of  this  In- 
quiry, we  must  also  evaluate  its  foreign 
policy  implications.  Why  are  we  picking 
on  South  Korea  over  the  other  countries 
we  have  similar  relations  with?  Is  sin- 
gling out  one  of  our  few  solid  Asian  allies 
really  called  for,  especially  when  it  could 
provoke  a  series  of  deeply  destabilizing 
events  affecting  both  the  security  of  our 
troops  In  South  Korea  and  the  general 
stability  of  the  Far  East? 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  subcommit- 
tee has  had  an  ongoing  interest  in  United 
States-Korean  relations.  As  ranking 
minority  member,  I  am  pleased  to  coop- 


erate with  Mr.  FRASER,  subject  to  what- 
ever legitimate  differences  of  opinion 
exist  between  us.  However,  there  are 
many  other  subjects  within  the  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee, 
and  I  wish  to  give  them  equally  needed 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  is  to  make 
these  points  for  the  Record,  not  to  con- 
test the  funds  in  House  Resolution  319.  I 
recognize,  as  I  hope  others  do.  that  it  was 
uncertainty  over  U.S.  policy  that  con- 
tributed to  the  decision  in  North  Korea 
to  invade  South  Korea  in  1950.  I  do  not 
want  history  repeated. 

South  Korea  is  not  a  democracy  as  we 
practice  it.  It  does  have,  however,  a  re- 
sponsible government.  South  Korea  has 
been  a  staunch  silly,  and  when  we  com- 
pare South  Korea  to  North  Korea,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  their  overall  progress 
compared  to  the  stagnation  and  suffering 
under  Communist-ruled  North  Korea. 

I  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Fraser  In  ex- 
pediting the  probe.  I  believe  that  It  will 
not  produce  abnormal  new  information. 
Then,  it  is  my  hope  that  our  subcommit- 
tee can  concentrate  on  many  other  per- 
tinent matters,  including  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  record,  human  rights  vio- 
lation In  Africa  and  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  positive  initiatives  the  United 
States  can  take  to  pursue  stability,  prog- 
ress, and  the  easing  of  political  ten- 
sions throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchum)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  earlier  this  year  establishing  an  In- 
vestigation and  assigned  it  to  the  ethics 
committee.  I  see  that  the  ethics  resolu- 
tion provides  for  $535,000.  I  see  that  the 
resolution  we  are  now  pursuing  allows 
$300,000  for  a  complete  duplication  of 
effort. 

I  just  cannot  conceive  of  there  being  a 
need  for  redundancy.  We  have  enough  of 
it  around  here  already.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous, to  me,  that  two  committees  are 
going  to  sort  of  follow  parallel  paths 
In  the  Korean  Investigation.  The  Ethics 
Committee  has  the  money.  They  have  the 
mandate.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
why  we  need  to  go  Into  it  further. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  testimony  before  the 
committee  was  to  the  contrary  of  that 
proposition.  They  will  not  follow  the 
same  path.  If  either  one  of  the  commit- 
tees finds  that  something  leads  to  the 
other  one,  I  imagine  they  will  give  It 
to  them.  It  was  questioned  very  heavily 
along  the  very  same  lines  the  gentleman 
has  discussed,  and  they  were  satisfied 
they  were  not  going  to  be  crossing  each 
other  and  traveling  on  parallel  paths 
where  there  Is  a  question  involving 
charges  of  one  kind  or  another,  some 
serious  and  some  probably  not  serious, 
against  Members  of  Congress. 
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The  other  is  a  matter  of  covering  ac- 
tivities within  this  country,  activities 
of  the  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. That  is  a  completely  different 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  agree  there  is'  probably  some 
justification  in  that,  but  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  committee  Investi- 
gates the  Intrusion.  I  presume  this  re- 
fers to  the  committee's  Investigation  of 
Korean  activities.  I  would  certainly  hope 
the  committee  would  devote  a  little  bit 
of  Its  time  to  the  activities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  of  Red  China,  if  they 
would  not  be  stepping  on  somebody's 
toes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  asked  to  speak  on  House  Reso- 
lution 357,  I  am  asking  that  the  consid- 
eration of  that  resolution  take  place  last. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  233)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  233 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  3, 
1977.  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  Is  authorized,  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  and  duties  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  to  Incur  such  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$530,000.  as  the  committee  considers  appro- 
priate. Including  expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  committee  staff 
personnel;  and 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ). 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $450,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  pursuant  to  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1945  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but  such  monetary 
limitation  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Standard-s  of  Official 
Conduct  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 


Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3, 1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FUNDING  FOR  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res  269)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  269 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977, 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  not  to  exceed 
$722,204,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a 
(1) ) .  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  aiithorized  by  such 
select  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  select  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  Not 
to  exceed  $30,000  of  the  total  amount  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this  mone- 
tary limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such 
services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  anv  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  shall  furnish  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  study  or  investi- 
gatlor.  Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulatioris 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 


the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  269,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  and  the  select  committee's  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Burke),  to  provide  $722,204  for  the  work 
of  the  select  comm.ittee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  select  committee  has  cov- 
ered considerable  ground  during  its  7 
months  of  existence.  It  has  Issued  two  in- 
terim reports — consisting  of  a  summary 
of  testimony,  together  with  its  finding 
and  conclusions — of  its  oversight  hear- 
ings on  Federal  agencies  which  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  multifaceted  nar- 
cotics problem  and  of  its  hearings  on 
drug  law  enforcement  in  New  York  City. 
The  committee  has  also  issued  a  pre- 
liminary staff  study  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  and  a  report  on 
the  select  committee's  seven  nation  fact- 
finding mission.  To  study  in  detail  the 
national  and  international  aspects  of  the 
narcotics  problem,  several  task  forces 
have  been  established  within  the  select 
committee.  Hearings  on  the  sensitive 
issue  of  marihuana  decriminalization  has 
been  scheduled  for  the  week  of  March 
14. 

The  select  committee  has  moved  for- 
ward swiftly  to  try  to  shed  light  on  why 
our  Nation's  efforts  to  control  the  drug 
trafficking  in  this  country  have  been  so 
ineffective. 

But  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
The  Issues  and  problems  associated  with 
narcotics  abuse  and  control  are  complex. 
The  narcotics  tidal  wave  has  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  our  country.  It  has  affected 
the  young  and  the  not-so-young,  claim- 
ing thousands  of  lives  annually  through 
overdosage  and  maiming  hundreds  of 
thousands  whose  tortured  minds  and 
bodies  have  suffered  from  the  deadly 
effects  of  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  enable  the 
select  committee  to  help  establish  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  hopefully  will 
bring  drug  addiction — a  scourge  of  all 
mankind — under  control,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  any  mean- 
ingful dent  in  this  billion  dollar  crim- 
inal trafficking.  It  will  require  a  signifi- 
cant commitment  of  money  and  man- 
power. HonefuUy,  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee will  help  us  take  steps  in  the  right 
direction — In  the  direction  of  ridding  so- 
ciety of  this  scourge. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  House  Resolution  269  which 
provides  funding  for  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  th<>  95th  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  will  allow  the  se- 
lect committee  to  proceed  with  Its  work 
which  the  House  in  creating  this  com- 
mittee found  was  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol will  be  Important  to  the  work 
needed  to  bring  the  Illegal  use  and  sale 
of  narcotics  under  control.  It  Is  clear 
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that  drug  abuse  Is  a  very 
lem  having  social  and  legal 
both    national     and 
scope.  It  is  a  problem  which 
all  attempts  at  specific 
and  reaches  Into  all  aspect 
tional  life. 

In  the  past,  the  approach 
lem  has  been  fragmented 
by  which  the  seven  present 
mittees     could     adequately 
their  efforts  or  their  flndlngis 
how  well  they  functioned, 
mlttee  was   designed   to  b< 
with  only  a  small  portion 
problem.  This,  of  course,  refl 
ganizatlonal  structiu-e  of 
which   operates   according 
tional  specialization.  But,  th 
approach  precluded  the 
a  comprehensive  view  of 

With  the  funding  of  the 
mittee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
last  fall,  the  Congress  can 
the  first  time  examine  the 
problem  in  its  many  _. 
the  establishment  of  the  _.. 
tee  the  Congress  now  has  an 
to  both  complement  and  to 
the  work  that  was  being 
other  committees  and  agenc 
the  select  committee  has 
preparation   of   the 
source  Guide  to  Drug  Abuse 
be  used  by  the  standing  ._ 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  _ 
know,  the  select  committee 
Islative  jurisdiction.  It  is  so 
finding,  oversight  committee 
carry  out  its  Investigations,  . 
the  staff  to  collect,  correlate 
evaluate  information  for  th< 
all  the  standing  committee; 
have  legislative  jurisdiction, 
it  must  be  able  to  conduct 
investigations  Into  aspects 
abuse  problem  not  open  to 
other  sources.  To  do  thi5,  tlie 
mlttee  will  have  to  go  into  t.. 
mestically  and  Internationally 
out  Its  work. 

It  was  with  these  purposes 
that  House  Resolution  269 
duced.  This  legislation 
the  bulk  of  the  funds  _ 
to  staCf  salaries  and  field- ..  _ 
Funding  for  consultants  an 
tlons  will  be  strictly  limltc< 
more,  all  duplicative  investiga 
jects    presently    being 
other  comniittees  of  the  H 
prohibited.  By  so  limiting 
the  select  committee  will  be 
ate  as  economicRlly  as  Is 
the  aim  of  producing  ..__ 
Because  of  this  policy,  the 
mittee  was  able  to  return  U 
gress  last  year  nearly  30 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  . 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
sentatlves  to  support  House 
269.  Nothing  could  be  more 
your  support  than  this  effort 

Nation  of  the  scourge  of 

ery.  desolation,   and  death 
by  the  name  of  drug  abuse 
committee  which  will  receive 
can  really  accomplish  what 
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can,  then  the  money  will  be  more  than 
well  spent.  Their  task  will  not  be  easy, 
and  their  work  will  be  hard.  I  urge  your 
support  to  this  request  by  them  for  the 
funds  requested  In  House  Resolution  269. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  329)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  329 
Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977. 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $319,000  Includ- 
ing expenditures  for  the  employment  of  In- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  clerical  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $19,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  In- 
termittent services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(i));  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  Investigation  intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  ,3,  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a«k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

COMMmXE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert; 


That  effective  January  3,  1977,  the  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $275,000  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants, and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202  (1)  of 
the  Le.^lslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)).  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $19,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may 
be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l));  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investl^'atlon  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  ComnUttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  furnieh  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  lnvestl<>:ation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  Immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3.  1978. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  to  comment  on  the  al- 
legations which  were  made  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  regarding  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  effect  that  at  least  two  members 
of  the  staff  and  possibly  others  were  not 
performing  duties  as  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee  but  were  in  fact 
working  in  the  offices  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  those  members 
in  their  capacity  as  a  regiUar  staff  mem- 
ber. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  gave  assurances  at  the  hear- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that 
In  at  least  two  Instances  staff  members 
later  said  they  were  in  fact  paid  by  the 
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committee  but  were  not  employed   to 
handle  committee  business. 

What  is  the  situation  within  this  com- 
mittee, and  what  assurances  does  th^ 
House  have  that  the  staff  members  are 
performing  duties  for  a  committee  rather 
than  working  for  Members? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  chali-man  of  the  com- 
mittee was  asked  that  question  and  wbs 
asked  to  elaborate  on  it.  He  assure^  the 
committee  that  the  allegations  were  nojt 
true. 

This  question  is  for  the  committee  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  we  believe  a  news- 
paper article  or  believe  the  chaii-nian  of 
the  committee  under  the  conditions.  We 
have  to  live  together  and  work  together, 
and  we  are  trying  to  run  this  House. 

We  probably  would  have  to  give  more 
consideration  to  the  word  of  Members  of 
Congress  rather  than  of  a  newspaper 
Item.  We  would  do  that  in  any  case,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  word  of  the  Mem- 
ber, I  would  have  to  believe  that  over  the 
news  item. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
knows,  each  of  us  has  to  file  a  statement 
monthly  certifying  that  all  of  our  em- 
ployees are  in  fact  engaged  in  official 
duties  either  in  Washington  or  in  our 
district  offices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  could 
expect  is  a  certification  by  whatever 
means  necessary  and  that  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  committee  staff,  in- 
cluding the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  committee  requested 
every  chairman  to  submit  a  list  of  his 
employees,  their  salaries,  their  positions, 
where  they  were  employed,  which  offices 
they  were  in,  where  the  offices  were,  and 
so  forth.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the 
committee  chairman  of  that  particular 
committee,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  every  other  committee  that  has  been 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
has  given  the  Information  requested. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  all  other 
committees  have  now  certified  that  these 
employees  are  indeed  doing  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  not  being  used  by 
members  of  their  personal  staffs? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  Is  nothing  additional 
here  that  Is  not  a  legitimate  addition  of 
a  person  working  for  a  committee,  and 
each  committee  has  proved  that  to  be  so, 
at  least  on  the  record  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CXXIII 430— Part  6 


PROVIDING      ADDITIONAL      FUNDS 
FOR    EXPENSES    OF    COMMITTEE 

on  house  administration  to 
<;arry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties UNDER  2  U.S.C.  382  ET  SEQ., 
AND  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  361)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.   361 

Whereas  under  article  I,  section  6  of  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  House 

of  Representatives  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 

■  Elections.  Returns  and  Qualifications  of  Its 

>*  own  Members;  and 

Whereas  under  rule  X(i)  (11)  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlrlstration  has  Jurisdiction  over  con- 
tested elections;   and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration has  pending  before  It  seven  con- 
tested elections  as  follows: 

1.  Contest;  Hill  against  Clay. 

2.  Contest ;  Moreau  against  Tonry. 

3.  Contest;  Saunders  against  Kelly. 

4.  Contest;  Pierce  against  Pursell. 

5.  Contest;  Paul  against  Gammage. 

6.  Contest;  Young  against  Mikva. 

7.  Contest;  Dehr  against  Leggett. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  Is  authorized  to  incur  such 
further  expenses  (not  in  excess  of  $72,500) 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  under  section  382  of 
title  2.  United  States  Code,  et  seq..  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  approved  by  such  committee,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of  Members 
asked  me  what  this  is  for.  It  is  for 
$75,000,  and  It  is  for  the  seven  contested 
elections. 

This  year  we  formed  a  new  type  of 
task  force  with  three  persons  on  it  that 
would  take  up  each  contested  election 
rather  than  have  it  go  through  the  Sub- 
committee on  Elections,  which  Is  a  sub- 
committee that  has  been  disbanded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  provided  simply 
because  we  wanted  to  get  these  election 
contests  over  as  quickly  as  we  could  so 
that  we  will  know  where  the  Members 
stand  in  elections  that  are  contested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  for  only  $75,000. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  357)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  357 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1977. 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $1,296,115.45,  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investi- 
gators, attorneys,  and  clerical,  and  other 
assistants,  and  for  the  procurement  of  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)),  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  copamlttee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Not  to  exceed  $90,000  of  the 
total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
may  be  used  to  procure  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  72ii 
(1));  but  this  monetary  llmltatlcn  on  the 
procurement  of  such  services  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other 
authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall' 
furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such   funds. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorization  granted  by  the 
resolution  shall  expire  immediately  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

Sec  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
is  recognized  In  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  de- 
bate, I  would  simply  say  that  I  am  mak- 
ing precisely  the  same  argiunent  I  made 
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the  funding 
on  the  Judi- 


ciary was  before  the  Congtess.  I  would 
refer  the  Members  to  page  8444  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  hat  date  to 
show  the  precise  argumen  s  that  were 
made  then  and  that  I  would  make  today, 

To  summarize  and  to  k(iep  it  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  ts  very  simple:  In  the 
94th  Congress  a  majority  abolished  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  £  ecurity.  The 
argument  was  given  that  t  le  functions 
of  that  committee  could  be  <  one,  Indeed 
better  accomplished,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  rules  df  the  House 
adopted  earlier  this  year,  nle  X,  clause 
Km)  (19),  one  of  the  mandites  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarjr  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Communist  and  other  subversive  activities 
affecting  the  Internal  security  (ft  the  United 
States. 


ttis 
ti. 
lei  ist  I 


positiDn 


I  point  out  that  in  the 
nothing  has  been  done  on 
although  I  would  Indicate 
of  Representatives  that  at  _ 
ity  part  of  It  has  established 
special  investigations  into    i 
assassinations,  FBI  and  CI^ 
investigations  into  Korean  i_ 
into  other  areas  which  coulc 
pushed  by  the  Subcommitt^ 
nal  Security. 

I  make  these  points,  I  wou^l 
Members  of  the  House,  not 
of  our  able  chairman.  I  fully 
his  position.  He  neither  w 
quested    the   additional    ... 
which  are  contained  in  the 
X clause  ifm)  (19).  His  ^._. 
clear.  He  has  never  misled 
never  misled  anyone.  Howev  ?i 
responsibility  of  this  commit 
that  purpose  I  will  offer  the 
tion  to  recommit  that  I  d 
which    incidentally    receivec 
votes,  indicating  some 
proposal.  I  do  think  that  thcie 
either  should  be  directed  bj 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
should  take  an  action  to  e. 
Internal  Security  Committei 
purpose  I  do  want  to  make 
this  time  and  will  offer  a 
commit  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  for  . 
bate  only  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  _, 
brutal  terrorist  events  in 
Capitol  have  taken  at  least  _„ 
we  debate,  scores  of  hostagrs 
being  held  at  three  separate 
As  terrorist  acts  take  place 
comes  more  apparent  that  t. 
ties  are  unable  to  act,  we  face 
of  an  escalation  of  the  pr 

In    this    country    there 
groups  to  aid  terrorist 
the   Middle   East.   Latin   . 
Africa.  These  U.S.  support  „, 
tain  persons  who  might  joii 
overt  terrorists  in  planning 
ing  out  attacks  against 


last 


intei est 


frcm 

Spea  :e 

01  r 


<ne 


tie 


roble  m 
ai  e 


2  years 
mandate, 
the  House 
a  major- 
panels  or 
ntelligence, 
oversight, 
influence,  and 
be  accom- 
on  Inter- 
say  to  the 
Ji  criticism 
understand 
arted  nor  re- 
responsibilities 
House  rule 
was  very 
me.  He  has 
it  is  the 
ee,  and  for 
same  mo- 
d   in    1976, 
only    160 
in  this 
functions 
the  Com- 
the  House 
itablish  an 
For  that 
point  at 
to  re- 


tlat 
mc  tion 


Speal  ;er,  will  the 


pur  >ose 


of  de- 
Georgia, 
r,  today's 
Nation's 
life.  As 
are  still 
locations, 
and  it  be- 
authori- 
the  threat 


organ  izations 
Amsrica, 


support 

s  in 

and 

gfoups  con- 

with   the 

4nd  carry- 

innclcent  civil- 


ians. Although  I  have  exposed  many  of 
these  groups  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  extent  of  the  danger  posed  by 
support  groups  for  foreign  and  domestic 
terrorists  needs  to  be  fully  Investigated 
by  Congress. 

In  two  speeches  on  February  17,  1977, 
I  exposed  international  and  domestic 
activities  involving  Middle  Eastern  ter- 
rorist organizations.  One  of  these,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  was 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office  when  thwarted.  Another 
group  of  Palestinian  terrorists,  the  Re- 
jectionist  Front,  backed  by  two  extrem- 
ist countries — Libya  and  Iraq — has  sworn 
to  keep  on  with  terrorism  and  has  made 
international  terror  its  speciality.  It  too 
has  its  supporters  in  the  United  States. 
In  a  second  speech  I  pointed  out  that 
American  Jews  were  scheduled  to  be  the 
next  target  of  U.S.  transnational  terror- 
ists. This  has  happened  today.  As  I  said 
then  and  repeat,  "threats  against  the 
safety  of  any  of  our  citizens  are  threats 
against  the  safety  of  all  of  us." 

Terrorism  is  an  imacceptable  method 
of  warfare.  It  differs  from  guerrilla  war 
which  is  targeted  against  an  enemy's 
military  targets.  Terrorism  is  a  violent 
attack  on  a  noncombatant  segment  of 
the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidation to  achieve  a  political  or  mili- 
tary objective.  Those  who  would  ration- 
alize and  support  terrorist  tactics  would 
deliver  Western  civilization  into  a  new 
Dark  Age  of  barbarism. 

To  Marxist-Leninists  terrorism  is  a 
useful  tactic  to  be  applied  whenever 
conditions  are  appropriate.  They  have 
used  terrorism  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  and  have  encouraged  emulation 
by  irrational  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. Communist  regimes  have  provided 
training  and  weapons  for  many  ter- 
rorists. 

President  Carter  has  ordered  the  FBI 
to  investigate  today's  tragedies.  That  is 
too  little  and  too  late.  The  FBI's  ability 
to  cope  with  terrorist  threats  has  been 
severely  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  previous  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Legislation  that  could  aid  the  FBI 
iu  this  area  has  been  placed  on  a  back 
burner  because  there  is  no  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  In  the 
Senate,  its  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  is  being  allowed  to  die. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  no 
hearings  on  the  threats  to  our  internal 
secuiity  from  domestic  and  interna- 
tional terrorist  organizations  since  it 
received  the  mandate  from  the  House 
in  January  1975. 

If  Judiciary  is  imable  to  undertake 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  House, 
then  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  should  be  reestablished.  Con- 
gressman AsHBROoK  and  I  have  both 
introduced  resolutions  to  reestablish 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  which  v/ould  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  investigate  terrorist  groups 
and  their  support  networks. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  only  one  bill  concerning  ter- 
rorism.  That  bill  only   concerned   the 


protection  of  diplomats  from  terrorist 
acts.  None  of  today's  victims  are 
diplomats. 

Congressman  Ashbrook's  bill  against 
terrorism  (H.R.  152)  has  been  pending 
before  Judiciary  for  over  2  years  with- 
out any  action  being  taken  or  hearings 
held. 

This  body  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
vestigate and  develop  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  terrorist  problem.  Today's  in- 
cidents reflect  the  shameful  inaction  of 
Congress  in  fulfilling  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  interest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  would  nonetheless  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  which  the  gentleman  is  a  member,  is 
composed  of  seven  subcommittees,  each 
of  which  has  certain  jurisdiction  as- 
signed to  it,  part  of  that  jurisdiction 
being  that  of  the  former  committee.  It 
is  so  structured  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice,  for  example,  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  which  deal  with 
the  question  of  terrorism.  Terrorism  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress have  certainly  been  assigned  to 
that  subcommittee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of 
wiretapping  and  intelligence,  and  vari- 
ous other  matters  that  were  previously 
dealt  with  by  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. The  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  that  deal  with 
other  security  questions  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  concerned. 

All  of  these  subcommittees,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  are 
presently  constituted  so  that  whatever 
legislation  is  introduced   in  the  House 
dealing     with     matters     that     involve 
internal    security    will  be    undertaken 
by      these     subcommittees.      The  very 
fact    that    these    subcommittees    may 
not  have  yet  brought  anything  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  something  that  I  believe  lies 
within  the  expertise  and  discretion  of 
those    subcommittees.    The    gentleman 
knows  that  we  are  determined  to  do  that 
which  we  feel  we  should  do  responsibly. 
Other  than  that,  I  must  say  that  know- 
ing what  the  recommittal  motion  of  the 
gentleman  is,  it  should  be  defeated.  The 
gentleman's    recommittal    motion    pro- 
vides that  not  more  than  $300,000  of  this 
amount  be  exclusively  allocated  for  this 
purpose.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  a 
usurpation  of  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary which  should  have  its  own  role  as 
to  how  it  will  allocate  those  funds  and 
its  work. 

Therefore,  knowing  that  the  gentle- 
man has  had  a  continuing  interest — and  I 
commend  him  for  being  as  persevering — 
and  knowing  that  the  House  took  the  ac- 
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tion  last  Congress  that  it  did — and  this 
Member  was  not  then  seeking  the  addi- 
tional jurisdiction — and  knowing  that  we 
do  have  a  responsibility,  I  say  that  this 
is  certainly  not  the  way  to  go.  When  the 
motion  is  made,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  that  motion. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  for  4 
years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  can  say 
that  we  have  done  everything  that  was 
mandated  to  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee,  that  we  have  not  neglected 
that  area,  that  we  follow  everything 
about  espionage  and  internal  security, 
and  we  have  followed  evei-ything  that  we 
should  in  those  areas  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

I  agree,  therefore,  with  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  cannot  help  but  remember  what  oc- 
curred in  this  Chamber  about  10  minutes 
ago  when  we  approved  the  so-called 
Praser  committee.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
that  time  that  that  committee  perhaps 
could  be  named  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  since  its  mandate 
was  to  inquire  into  certain  im-American 
activities  with  respect  to  a  particular  ally 
and  its  agents.  We  used  to  have  a  com- 
mittee here  called  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  later  Internal 
Security,  that  was  devoted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  agents  of  an  adversary,  but 
for  reasons  of  policy  which  escape  me,  we 
killed  that  committee.  But  now  we  have 
resurrected  another  one  with  limited 
jurisdiction,  of  course,  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  our  allies. 

Well,  perhaps  misdeeds  have  occurred, 
but  I  think  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what 
we  are  doing  as  we  have  this  problem  at 
present  with  respect  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION'      TO      RECOMMIT      OFFERED      BY 
MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.   ASHBROOK   moves   that   House   Reso- 


lution 357  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  with  Instruc- 
tions that  said  committee  forthwith  report 
back  to  the  House  said  resolution  with  the 
following  amendment,  to  wit:  On  page  2, 
line  8  of  the  resolution  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Not  to  exceed  $300,000  of 
the  total  amount  provided  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  activities  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  10, 
clause  1  (m)  (19)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  159,  nays  249, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 249 


[Roll  No.  61 

1 

YEAS— 159 

Abdnor 

Fish 

Myers,  Ind. 

Anderson,  Hi. 

Fountain 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frey 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Oilman 

Poage 

N.  Dak. 

Ginn 

Pressler 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Pursell 

Armstrong 

Goodling 

Quayle 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

Quie 

Bad ham 

Gudger 

Quillen 

Bafalis 

Guyer 

Regula 

Barnard 

Hagedorn 

Rhodes 

Buuman 

Hall 

Risenhoover 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Robinson 

Bevlll 

schmldt 

Rousselot 

Blaggl 

Hansen 

Runnels 

Bowen 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Breckinridge 

Heckler 

Sarasln 

Brinkley 

Hefner 

Satterfleld 

Broomfteld 

Hightower 

Sawyer 

Brown,  Mich. 

HUlls 

Schulze 

Brown.  Ohio 

Holt 

Sebelius 

BroyhlU 

Hubbard 

Shuster 

Buchanan 

Huckaby 

Sikes 

Burgener 

Hyde 

Skubltz 

Burke,  Pla. 

Ichord 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jeffords 

Snyder 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Spence 

Byron 

Kasten 

Stangeland 

Carter 

Kazen 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Kelly 

Steiger 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Stratton 

Clausen, 

Ketchum 

Symms 

Don  H. 

Kindness 

Taylor 

Clawson,  Del 

Lagomarsino 

Thone 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Tonry 

Cochran 

Lent 

Treen 

Cohen 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Trible 

Coleman 

Lott 

Vander  Jagt 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Conable 

McDade 

Walker 

Crane 

McDonald 

Walsh 

Daniel,  Dan 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Marriott 

Watkins 

de  la  Garza 

Martin 

White 

Derrick 

Mathls 

Whltehurst 

Derwinski 

Michel 

Whitley 

Devine 

Milford 

Whitten 

Dickinson 

Miller,  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

Doman 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moore 

Wylie 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Emery 

Calif. 

Zablocki 

English 

Mottl 

Evans,  Ind. 

Myers,  Gary 

Addabbo 

Foley 

Myers,  Michael 

Akaka 

Ford,  Mich. 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Neal 

Allen 

Forsythe 

Nedzl 

Ambro 

Fraser 

Nix 

Ammerman 

Frenzel 

Nolan 

Anderson, 

Fuqua 

Nowak 

Calif. 

Gammage 

Oakar 

Annunzio 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Applegate 

Gephardt 

Obey 

A.shley 

Gialmo 

Ottinger 

Aspln 

Gibbons 

Panetta 

AuColn 

GUckman 

Patten 

Badillo 

Gore 

Patterson 

Baldus 

Gradison 

Pattison 

Baucus 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hanley 

Pepper 

BedeU 

Hannaford 

Perkins 

Beilenson 

Harkin 

Pickle 

Benjamin 

Harrington 

Pike 

Bennett 

Harris 

Preyer 

Bingham 

Heftel 

Price 

Blanchard 

Holland 

Pritchard 

Bloum 

Hollenbeck 

RahaU 

Boggs 

Holtzman 

Rallsback 

Boland 

Horton 

Rangel 

Boiling 

Hughes 

Reuss 

Bonior 

Ireland 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Jacobs 

Rinaldo 

Brademas 

Jenkins 

Roberts 

Breaux 

Jenrette 

Rodlno 

Brodhead 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rogers 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Colo 

.    Roncallo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rose 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowslti 

Burton,  Phillip  Keys 

Roybal 

Caputo 

KUdee 

Russo 

Carney 

Koch 

Ryan 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Cavanaugh 

Krebs 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

Krueger 

Selberllng 

Collins,  111. 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Conte 

Leach 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Lederer 

Simon 

Corcoran 

Leggett 

Slsk 

Corman 

Lehman 

Skelton 

Cornell 

Levitas 

Slack 

Cornwell 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Coughlin 

Long,  La. 

Solarz 

D' Amours 

Long,  Md. 

Spellman 

Danielson 

Luken 

St  Germain 

Delaney 

Lundine 

Steed 

Dell  urns 

McClory 

Stokes 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Studds 

Dicks 

McFaU 

Thompson 

Diggs 

McHugh 

Thornton 

Dingell 

McKay 

Traxler 

Dodd 

McKinney 

Tsongas 

Downey 

Madigan 

Tucker 

Drinan 

Magulre 

Udall 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Markey 

Ullman 

Early 

Marks 

Van  Deerlln 

Eckhardt 

Marlenee 

Vanlk 

Edgar 

Mattox 

Vento 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Mazzoli 

Volkmer 

EUberg 

Meeds 

Walgren 

Erleuborn 

Metcalfe 

Waxman 

Ertel 

Meyner 

Weaver 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mikulskl 

Weiss 

Evans,  Del. 

Mlkva 

Whalen 

Evans,  Ga. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Fary 

Mineta 

WUson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Minish 

Wirth 

Penwick 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wolff 

Findley 

Moakley 

Wright 

Fisher 

MoflTett 

Yates 

Fithian 

MoUohan 

Yatron 

Flippo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Mo. 

Flood 

Moss 

Young,  Tex. 

Florio 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zeferettl 

Flowers 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Flynt 

Murtha 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Burton,  John 

McCormack 

Staggers 

Clay 

McEwen 

Stark 

Cotter 

Mann 

Steers 

Davis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stockman 

Gonzalez 

Pettis 

Stump 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Teague 

Howard 

Rudd 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Le  Fante 

Santlnl 

Young,  Alaska 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 
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Mr.    Teague    for,    with    Mt-    McCormack 

agalust. 
Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Le  Fa^te  against 
Mr.  Stockman  for,  with  Mr.  Sbntinl  against 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  w|th  Mr.  Cotter 

against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Cla7  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Mikrphy  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Davis  with  Mr.  Howard 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  John  Surton. 

Messrs.  GUDGER,  HALL  WHITLEY, 
HEFNER,  BRECKINRIDQE.  RISEN- 
HOOVER,  TONRY.  MILFORD.  FISH, 
and  HUBBARD  changed  th^ir  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  ^ihanged  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay. 

So  the  motion  to  recom^nit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wai  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoije.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  a^eed  jto. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa  i  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVC 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be 
revise  and  extend  my  rems 
ately  preceding  the  calling 
resolutions  just  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  ask 
consent  that  all  Members 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  

objection  to  the  request  of 
man  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


ask  imanl- 

1  lermitted  to 

3  immedi- 

up  of  the 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  H 
H.R.  2998  TO  COMMITTElE 
JUDICIARY  AND  COMMt 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOI : 


ref €  rred 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Imous  consent  that  the  billfe 
and  H.R.  2998  be  Jointly 
Committee   on   the  Judiciarkr 
Committee  on  Education  and 

The  SPEAKER  pro  

objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection? 


ILLEGAL  ALIEN  PROKLEM 


(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was 
mission  to  addres.s  the  House 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
2  days  I  have  introduced  .. 
signed  to  deal  with  the  illegal 
lem,  a  problem  which  I  am 
leagues  know,  has  reached 
portions. 


two 


unanimous 

i^ay  have  5 

revise  and 

resolutions 

tempok-e.  Is  there 
the  gen  tie - 


451  AND 

ON  THE 

TTEE  ON 


I  ask  unan- 

H.R.  451 

to  the 

and   the 

Labor. 

tempoj-e.  Is  there 

gentleman 


given  per- 

for  1  min- 

r*marks  and 


Ii 


the  past 
bUls  de- 
alien  prob- 
si  re  my  col- 
crisis  pro- 


The  first  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
report   has   been   cosponsored   by   Mr. 
Bedell,   Mr.   Burgener,   Mr.   Bttrke   of 
Florida,  Mr.  DERwmsKi,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Ketchum,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr.   Lott,    Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
would  expand  the  social  security  card  to 
make  it  counterfeit  proof  and  the  sole 
identifier  of  eligibility  to  work.  The  social 
security  system  Is  the  one  jurisdiction 
which  applies  to  every  potential  worker  in 
the  United  States  and,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  likely  area  for  cutting 
down  on  the  number  of  illegal  aliens. 
Under  my  proposal,  which  incidentally 
appears  to  be  in  line  with  what  Secretary 
of  Labor  F.  Ray  Marshall  called  the  ad- 
ministration's program  to  deal  with  il- 
legal aliens,  the  new  tamper-proof  cards 
would  be  issued  only  to  those  persons 
legally  entitled  to  work  In  this  country 
and  employers  who  hired  anyone  who  did 
not  possess  such  a  card  would  be  subject 
to  a  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

In  my  opinion,  this  approach  has  many 
advantages  over  previously  considered  al- 
ternatives, notably,  H.R.  1663.  the  Eil- 
berg-Rodino  bill  which  would  simply 
make  it  illegal  for  employers  to  knowing- 
ly hire  illegal  aliens.  While  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  that  bill's  intent,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain it  will  hit  its  target,  and  in  trying  to 
do  so  it  could  possibly  do  harm  to  imwit- 
ting  citizens.  More  importantly  it  would 
place  enforcement  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  employers,  a  responsibility 
which  certainly  rests  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  noted  in  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  as  far 
back  as  March  1975: 

Asking  the  people  who  deal  In  the  whole- 
sale employment  of  Ulegal  alien  labor  to 
make  a  "good  faith"  effort  to  ascertain  that 
their  employees  are  legal  residents  Is  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  a  waste  of  time  In  most 
cases.  The  probability  of  wUlful  evasion  Is 
greater  than  the  probability  of  general  com- 
pliance. 

A  bona  fide  inquiry  may  merely  con- 
sist of  putting  the  question  verbally  or 
asking  the  prospective  employee  to  sign 
a  declaration  of  his  legal  status.  Beside 
the  obvious  difficulty  of  providing  how 
real  an  eflfort  the  employer  made — espe- 
cially if  we  must  rely  on  frightened 
aliens  for  corroboration — it  seems  more 
than  likely  that  an  alien  who  has  risked 
his  life  and  violated  immigration  law  to 
get  into  the  United  States  will  not  truth- 
fully sign  the  statement  of  legality. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
threat  such  a  system  poses  to  the  civil 
liberties  of  minority  group  members  and 
especially  to  foreign  looking  or  sounding 
Americans  no  matter  how  many  anti- 
discrimination clauses  are  inserted. 
Prejudiced  employers  could  avoid  hir- 
ing minorities  by  claiming  that  the  ap- 
plicant appeared  to  have  fraudulent  doc- 
umentation. 

Under  my  bill,  enforcement  responsi- 
bility would  be  where  it  belongs — with 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 


The  employer  would  be  spared  the  role 
of  policeman  or  enforcement  oflBcer  and 
legal  discrimination  against  minorities 
would  be  prevented  since  all  workers 
would  need  the  card  when  seeking  jobs. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  res- 
ervations about  this  approach  is  the  fear 
that  it  would  become  an  Identity  card,  a 
threat  to  privacy — I  believe  it  would  not. 
I  agree  with  those  who  oppose  a  national 
ID  card,  but  as  Secretary  Marshall 
stated  recently: 

If  they  can  make  a  card  that  gives  me 
money  at  the  bank  at  night  when  nobody 
Is  there,  and  I  can  buy  goods  In  the  store 
with  a  card  which  only  needs  a  phone  call 
to  check  my  card  number,  then  I  think  we 
can  make  a  noncounterfeltable  social  se- 
curity card  for  workers  to  use  when  they  are 
getting  jobs. 

Furthermore,  Congressman  Edward  I. 
KocH.  who  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Commission,  last  year  endorsed  this 
social  security  card  approach.  He  noted: 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  expressed  res- 
ervations as  to  threats  to  citizens'  rights  are 
valid,  and  In  any  event  there  Is  a  balance 
which  must  be  achieved.  If  we  choose  not  to 
deal  with  the  problem  In  this  way,  then  we 
run  the  risk  of  discriminating  against  mi- 
nority groups. 

I  realize  that  this  tamper-proof  card 
will  be  of  minimal  value  if  the  identifica- 
tion presented  to  obtain  one  is  fraudu- 
lent. The  criminal  use  of  false  identifica- 
tion   is    a    multibillion-dollar    national 
problem.  A  growing  army  of  criminals 
and  fugitives  is  using  a  screen  of  false 
credentials  in  welfare  fraud,  illegal  im- 
migration, drug  trafficking,  passing  bad 
checks  and  phony  credit  cards,  and  in 
hundreds  of  other  crimes.  Counterfeit 
birth     certificates,     voter     registration 
cards,    social    security    cards,    drivers 
licenses,  and  green  cards  are  used  fre- 
quently by  illegal  aliens.  Therefore,  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Advisory   Committee  on  False 
Identification,  I  have  introduced  another 
bill  which  would  close  most  of  the  exist- 
ing loopholes  in  Federal  legislation  deal- 
ing with  false  identifications.  For  the 
most  part,  existing  Federal  statutes  only 
cover  the  obtaining,  transfer  or  fraudu- 
lent use  of  specific  Federal  documents 
such  as  the  misuse  of  passports.  However, 
the  mere  possession  of  false  documents 
with  fraudulent  intent  is  not  presently  a 
crime.  It  is  essential  that  such  possession 
be  prohibited  if  the  criminal  using  fake 
ID'S  is  to  be  .stopped  before  he  obtains 
Federal     identification     and     commits 
crimes  in  another  identity  avoiding  de- 
tection. Illegal  alien  crime  is  reportedly 
increasing  in  every  area  of  the  country. 
We  are,  literally,  creating  a  society  of 
people  completely  outside  our  legal  and 
social  order,  who  have  learned  that  "to 
lie  is  to  survive,"  that  "laws  are  made  to 
be  broken,"  and  that  "deviousness  is  the 
passport  to  success."  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,   the  sheriff's  department  has 
been  building  up  a  special  coimtywide 
file,  devoted  to  the  peculiar  aspects  of 
growing  crimes  by  illegal  aliens,  such  as 
burglary,    auto   theft,    and   shoplifting. 
Because  the  arrestees  are  in  this  country 
illegally,  the  file  cannot  rely  on  standard 
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police  data  such  as  birth  dates  and  social 
security  numbers.  So  investigators  have 
accumulated  the  pictures,  fingerprints, 
names,  and  known  aUases  of  about  200 
suspects  to  date,  a  costly  and  time-con- 
suming process.  My  bill  will  hoi>efully 
cut  down  on  the  use  of  false  documenta- 
tion by  severely  penalizing  the  manufac- 
ture, alteration,  transfer,  sale,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  any  false  identity  or  any 
document  obtained  by  use  of  false  state- 
ments or  identification  in  the  application 
or  identification  in  the  application 
process. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  hold  immediate  and  extensive 
hearings  on  this  legislation  so  that  we 
might  move  closer  to  solving  effectively 
the  illegal  alien  problem. 


INITIATIVE  TOWARD  CUBA 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
tlie  concern  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  for  improving  the  status 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  and  I  note 
with  great  interest  the  most  recent  ex- 
pression of  this  concern.  The  adminis- 
tration has  announced  that  it  is  lifting 
restrictions  on  travel  and  currency 
transactions  which  have  previously  in- 
hibited American  visits  to  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba.  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  incorrect  to  interpret  this 
change  in  U.S.  policy  as  a  step  toward 
reopening  a  diplomatic  dialog  with  Cuba. 
Establishing  relations  with  Cuba  is  an 
important  initiative  to  which  this  coim- 
try  should  devote  serious  effort. 

Unfortunately,  however,  preconditions 
outlining  acceptable  Cuban  interna- 
tional behavior  have  frequently  been 
linked  to  the  American  interest  in  de- 
veloping bilateral  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Fidel  Castro.  Preconditions 
which  the  United  States  may  require  of 
Cuba  or  Cuba  of  this  country  will  only 
confuse  the  process  of  normalization  of 
relations. 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  a  mutual 
convenience  to  the  nations  involved 
rather  than  as  a  mechanism  for  con- 
ferring approval  upon  existing  govern- 
ments. Bilateral  relations  facilitate  com- 
munications and  increased  contacts 
which  promote  greater  understanding. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  to  seek  relations  with  those 
governments  which  appear  to  be  per- 
manent and  whose  authority  is  unchal- 
lenged by  legitimate  rivals.  That  cer- 
tainly can  be  said  of  the  Castro  regime 
in  Cuba. 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  our  recognition  of  Cuba 
implies  a  U.S.  approval  of  that  nation 
whether  or  not  it  forgoes  military  ac- 
tivity in  Africa.  There  is  much  beyond 
Cuban  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Angola  and  neighboring  states  that  we 
find  offensive  and  would  continue  to  dis- 


approve even  should  we  agree  to  bi- 
lateral relations.  We  need  firmly,  there- 
fore, to  disassociate  the  concept  of  ap- 
proval from  recognition  by  eliminating 
preconditions  from  discussions  of  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Cuba. 

Establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  country  must  have  confi- 
dence in  our  continued  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  behavior  and  attitudes  of  oth- 
er nations.  We  will  not  be  able  to  exert 
fully  this  influence,  however,  should  we 
persist  in  closing  off  to  ourselves  the 
noiTnal  diplomatic  channels  which 
would  permit  our  interaction  with  Cuba. 


MR.  TYSON'S  APOLOGY 

(Mr.  HAGEDORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks on  alleged  U.S.  involvement  in 
Chile  by  Brady  Tyson,  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  are 
extremely  disturbing;  particularly  when 
read  in  the  context  of  Ambassador 
Yoimg's  earlier  remarks  that  his  office 
served  as  point  man  for  Carter  admin- 
istration policies,  taking  the  heat  on 
controversial  positions  before  they  are 
formally  declared. 

If  Mr.  Tyson's  remarks  are  in  fact 
U.S.  policy,  as  he  continues  to  suggest 
they  are,  it  would  be  nice  for  President 
Carter  or  Secretary  Vance  to  make  this 
clear.  If  they  are  not,  they  might  con- 
sider appointing  in  Mr.  Tyson's  place  an 
individual  who  better  appreciates  the 
difficulty  foreign  observers  have  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  personal  and  of- 
ficial statements. 

Mr.  Tyson  should  be  assured  that 
there  are  already  ample  numbers  of  UN 
diplomatic  types  willing  to  attack  U.S. 
policies,  foreign  or  domestic,  without  our 
own  representatives  having  to  apologize 
for  our  alleged  crimes.  Despite  extensive 
Senate  hearings  on  this  subject,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  United  States 
played  a  significant  role  in  subverting 
the  AUende  regime.  Even  were  this 
proven  to  be  the  case,  there  are  many 
citizens  in  the  country,  for  which  Mr. 
Tyson  is  apologizing,  who  see  no  need 
for  it  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  contributing 
to  the  overthrow  of  a  hostile  Marxist 
regime,  deeply  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  democracy  in  Chile.  The  AUende 
regime,  when  last  viewed,  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  shutting  down  opposition 
presses,  inciting  class  war  in  Chile,  lii- 
viting  increasing  numbers  of  Soviet  ad- 
visers to  the  country,  and  generally  con- 
tributing to  the  destruction  of  the 
Chilean  economy. 

Mr.  Tyson  may  also  believe  that  the 
1976  Presidential  election  represented  a 
referendum  on  the  question  of  American 
involvement  in  Chile.  Had  President  Car- 
ter promised  the  American  people  Mr. 
Tyson's  appointment  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, this  might  well  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Carter  was  astute  enough  not  to  do  this, 
and  Mr.  Tyson's  contention  is  ludicrous. 


I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Tyson  that  he 
could  far  more  profitably  spend  his  time 
and  effort  focusing  on  the  concentration 
camps  and  mass  executions  occurring  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  rather  than  fer- 
reting out  supposed  violations  of  Salva- 
dore  Allende's  human  rights. 


U.S.     VISAS     AND     THE     HELSINKI 
FINAL  ACT :  THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  soon 
introduce  legislation  to  remove  from  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  those 
sections  which  mandate  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  all  present  and 
former  members  of  the  Communisf 
Party.  These  arbitrary  provisions  con- 
stitute violations  of  the  freedom  of  travel 
and  emigration  principles  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  urging  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nations  to  comply  with  pre- 
cisely these  features  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement,  it  is  essential  that  we  re- 
move from  our  own  law  the  antiquated 
and  unnecessary  prohibition  against  en- 
try into  the  United  States  by  those  who 
hold  certain  political  beliefs. 

The  legislation  which  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce would  retain  the  Attorney  General's 
discretion  to  exclude  from  the  United 
States  all  those  who  might  pose  a  legiti- 
mate threat  to  our  security  or  who  have 
demonstrated  an  inclination  to  violate 
our  laws.  Only  the  automatic  exclusion 
of  "aliens  who  are  anarchists"  and 
"aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated 
with  the  Communist  Party"  would  be  af- 
fected. The  Attorney  General  would  re- 
tain full  discretionary  authority  to  deny 
visas  to : 

Aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  or  who  are 
members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organiza- 
tion that  advocates  or  teaches  (1)  the  over- 
throw by  force,  violence,  or  other  uncon- 
stitutional means  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law;  or  (U) 
the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  un- 
lawful assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or 
officers  (either  of  specific  individuals  or  of 
officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  gov- 
ernment, because  of  his  or  their  official  char- 
acter; or  (ill)  the  unlawful  damage,  injury, 
or  destruction  of  property;  or  (Iv)  sabotage. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act — also  known 
as  the  McCarran-Walter  Act — individ- 
uals who  hold  anarchist  or  Communist 
beliefs  or  who  are  or  have  been  in  the 
past  associated  with  groups  which  advo- 
cate such  beliefs  are  ineligible  to  receive 
tourist  or  immigrant  visas  to  enter  the 
United  States  and  must  be  deported  if 
they  are  discovered  on  U.S.  soil.  The  only 
recourse  is  an  uncertain  appeal  for  ad- 
ministrative relief.  These  arbitrary  ex- 
clusions, part  of  a  law  enacted  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman  during  the 
height  of  the  Red  scare  in  1952,  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  free  travel, 
emigration,  and  exchange  of  ideas  em- 
bodied in  the  Helsinki  Agreement.  They 
also  constitute  an  anomalous  violation  of 
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our  Nation's  traditional  .. 
the  unfettered  exchange  of 
right  to  travel  and  emigrat 
out  fear  of  discrimination  _ 
or  present  political  belief  i 
tions. 

These  provisions  of  the 
and  Nationality  Act  have  . 
number  of  nonsensical  and 
exclusions.  Two  years  age, 
Napolitano,  a  professor  of  _ 
Invited  to  speak  at  severa 
American    universities.    Dr 
was  denied  a  tourist  visa 
the  Italian  Communist 
expert  on  economic  policy 
pean  labor  leaders   and 
failed  repeatedly  in  their 
tourist  visas  because  of 

membership  in  the      

want  to  go  to  your  wonder 
George  Marchais,  the  mayor 
and  the  leader  of  the  Frenc? 
Party  said  recently.  "But  t 
let  me  do  it  because  I  am  a 
munist." 
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The  President  stated; 

We  are  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. We  are  ourselves  culpable  In  some 
ways  for  .  .  .  restricting  unnecessarily,  in  my 
opinion,  visitation  to  this  covmtry  by  those 
who  disagree  with  us  politically. 
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In  June  the  35  nations  which  are  sig- 
natories to  the  Helsinki  Act  wiU  meet 
in  Belgrade  to  plan  an  autumn  confer- 
ence to  review  the  progress  toward  the 
act's  Implementation.  The  continued  im- 
necessary  and  arbitrary  denial  of  visas 
for  ideological  reasons  will  surely  com- 
promise our  Nation's  ability  to  call  upon 
others   to  honor  the  Helsinki   accord's 
freedom  of  travel  and  emigration  provi- 
sions. I  believe  that  we  should  establish 
the  commencement  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference in  June  as  the  target  date  for  the 
repeal  of  the  antiquated  sections  of  our 
law  preventing  entry  into  tlie  United 
States  by  all  those  who  hold  certain 
political  beliefs. 

Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  have  called  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act's  arbitrary  political  exclusions.  Both 
point  out  that  such  action  would  In  no 
way  permit  genuinely  dangerous  indi- 
viduals to  enter  the  United  States.  I  re- 
produce below  the  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  12  and 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  24.  urg- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  relevant  sections  of 
the  immigration  law.  Following  these 
editorials,  I  Insert  a  draft  of  the  bill 
which  I  will  soon  introduce  to  repeal 
these  sections: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12,  1977] 
U.S.  Visas  and  Helsinki 
The  beginning  of  a  new  administration  Is 
a  good  moment  to  dump  overboard  the  law 
that  prohibits  Communists  from  visiting  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  foolish  law  when  It 
wa.s  enacted  two  decades  ago.  In  recent  years 
it  has  become  a  constant  embarrassment. 
Worse,  it  is  open  to  exploitation  by  precisely 
the  people  at  whom  it  was  aimed. 

That   exploitation   has    been    particularly 
effective  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Com- 
munists. In  fact,  many  of  them  have  traveled 
In  this  country;  the  law  permits  waivers  of 
the    antl-Communlst    rule    for    people    who 
are   coming   merely   as   tourists,   or   to   visit 
relatives,  or  as  members  of  delegations,  or 
for  a  variety  of  other  reasons.  But.  repeat- 
edly, prominent  Communists  have  also  ap- 
plied for  visas  to  come  here  as  public  figures 
and  to  talk  about  politics.  In  the  past,  these 
applications  have  consistently  been  denied 
That's   where   the  State  Department's  pres- 
ent   dilemma    arises.    If    these    applications 
should    now    be    granted,    the    Communist 
Party  In  Italy  can  wave  them  around  as  open 
evidence  that  the  United  States  Is  soften- 
ing in  Its  opposition  to  them.  That's  not  a 
message  that  the  State  Department  wants  to 
deliver.  But  if  the  department  keeps  deny- 
ing   these   applications.    It    makes   the   U.S. 
government  look  like  yahoos  and  simpletons. 
Two  years  ago.  for  example,  the  State  De- 
partment denied  a  visa  to  Giorgio  Napolitano, 
the   Communist  Party's  spokesman  on  eco- 
nomic policy.  He  had  been  Invited  here  by 
several  universities.  Mr.  Napolitano  is  a  man 
of   considerable   Intellectual   distinction.   To 
bar  him  on  grounds  that  he  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  republic,  at  a  time  when  Wash- 
ington Is  fuU  of  Eastern  European  diplomats 
(not    to    mention    the    Peking    Chinese)     is 
ludicrous.  But  to  have  admitted  him  In  the 
delicate  period  before  the  last  election  would 
have  seemed  a  symbolic  gesture  undercutting 
the  hard-pressed  Italian  government. 

For  some  months  the  Italian  Communist 
paper  Unlta  has  had  an  application  pending 


for  a  visa  to  open  a  permanent  bureau  In  this 
country.  So  far.  it  hasn't  been  granted  out 
of  the  same  uneasiness  about  concessions  to 
the  Western  European  Communist  parties 
Meanwhile,  of  course.  Tass  and  the  other 
state-operated  news  agencies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  in  full  swing  In  Washington. 

The  remedy  to  the  dilemma  Is  simple- 
Congress  can  repeal  those  lines  of  the  visa 
law  that  make  Communist  membership  and 
ldea,s  a  criterion.  Unfortunately,  there  seems 
to  be  great  reluctance  in  Congress  to  lay 
hands  on  these  old  antl-Communlst  laws 
no  matter  how  harmful  they  prove  But 
there  will  never  be  a  better  moment  than 
the  present,  with  no  major  European  elec- 
tions in  prospect. 

There's    another    reason    fcr    action   that 
may.  in  coming  months,  prove  more  Impor- 
tant than  all  the  others.  The  Helsinki  Treaty 
puts  a  special  emphasis  on  "freer  movements 
and  contacts"  among  nations  and  their  citi- 
zens. So  far  Americans  have  seen  this  lan- 
guage chiefly  as  a  weapon  against  Soviet  re- 
strictions on   travel   and  other  clvU  rights 
President  Carter  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
intends    to    keep    bringing    up    the    Soviets- 
transgressions  against  the  spirit  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  Surely  most  Americans  sup- 
port him  heartily.  But  If  the  United  States 
is  going  to  keep  pressing  the  Soviets  on  this 
tender  point.  Americans  are  going  to  have  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  blemishes  in  this 
country's  own   record.  One  of  them  Is  the 
ideological  test  for  a  visa. 

If  Congress  abolishes  it.  Europeans  could 
come  here  to  talk  and  to  listen,  regardless  of 
political  stripe.  Italian  Communists  would 
no  longer  have  a  standing  invitation  to  use 
this  country's  own  bad  law  to  score  points 
Much  more  important,  this  country  would 
have  given  the  world  further  evidence  of  Its 
commitment  to  the  Helsinki  principle 
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(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  24.  1977) 
The  Age  of  Suspicion,  Still  Ticking 
The  Attorney  General's  list  Is  gone    The 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  has  dls-' 
appeared.  The  hysteria  and   witch-hunting 
of  the  1950's  have  become  topics  for  televi- 
sion  retrospection.   Yet   the   McCarthy   Era 
still  lives,  ticking  away  hi  our  laws,  creating 
embarrassment   and   harm   to   the   national 
interest.  Yesterday.  In  his  news  conference 
President  Carter  took  disapproving  note  of 
one  of  the  most  repellent  legacies.  His  view 
merits  applause  and  prompt  translation  into 
corrective  legislation. 

At  issue  is  the  "excludable  aliens"  provi- 
sion of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigration 
Act  of  1952.  Embedded  In  Its  list  of  those 
who  may  not  be  admitted  to  this  country- 
like  maniacs,  beggars,  prostitutes,  people 
with  communicable  Illnesses,  stowaways  and 
drug  addicts— are  anarchists  and  Commu- 
nists. The  clear  Implication  was  and  Is  that 
the  United  States,  bulwark  of  free  govern- 
ment and  free  expression,  fears  conUgious 
ideas  as  much  as  It  fears  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

That  implication  is  not  a  harmless  histori- 
cal artifact  of  law.  It  is  reawakened  regu- 
larly, as  In  1969,  when  a  Belgian  writer,  a 
Marxist,  was  forbidden  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  six  days  to  attend  a  university 
conference.  Or  last  year,  when  an  Italian 
Communist  authority  on  foreign  affairs  was 
denied  entrance  to  attend  another  confer- 
ence, shortly  after  the  leader  of  Italy's  neo- 
Pasclst  Party  was  admitted  readily. 

Such  Incidents  transmit  signals  of  hypoc- 
risy through  the  world.  Now,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement  provisions  concerning 
human  rights,  contact  and  travel,  the  signals 
have  become  even  more  piercingly  dissonant. 
We  signed  the  agreement.  We  criticize  its 
violation  elsewhere.  What  can  our  answer 
be  when  offending  countries  retort:  Well, 
why  don't  you  let  our  people  visit  your  coun- 
try? 

The  practical  application  of  the  exclusion 


provision  exacerbates  the  problem.  In  fact, 
most  foreigners  excludable  for  political  rea- 
sons apply  for  and  receive  waivers  permit- 
ting them  to  enter.  But  the  need  to  review 
each  case  makes  each  a  new  Issue  of  princi- 
ple. Each  time  a  waiver  Is  granted,  the  United 
States  implies  that  It  has  examined  and  en- 
dorsed the  politics  of  the  applicant.  That 
posture  Is  wrong,  harmful  and,  considering 
the  xenophobic  alms  of  the  McCarran- Walter 
Act,  even  perverse. 

The  President  couched  his  remarks  yes- 
terday in  most  becoming  terms.  When  ?.t 
comes  to  human  rights,  he  said,  "We  are 
ourselves  culpable  In  some  ways"  for  re- 
stricting visitors  who  disagree  with  Ameri- 
cans politically.  Tha  President's  view  should 
be  rapidly  developed  Into  a  new  law.  one 
which  more  truly  signals  America's  faith 
in  her  freedom.  It  Is  time,  at  last,  to  bury 
this  lingering  legacy  of  the  age  of  suspicion. 

H.R.  — 

A  bill   to  carry  out   the  principles   of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  pertaining  to  freedom 
of  travel  and  migration,  by  providing  that 
aliens    who    are    associated    with    certain 
political    organizations    or    who    advocate 
certain  political  beliefs  shall  not  be  In- 
eligible to  receive  visas  and  excluded  from 
admission  Into  the  United  States,  or  de- 
ported from  the  United  States,  because  of 
such  association  or  beliefs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212(a)  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8U.S.C.  1182(a)  (28) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (G)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "advocating  or  teach- 
ing opposition  to  all  organised  government, 
or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (v)  the  economic. 
International,  and  governmental  doctrines  of 
world  communism  or  the  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (G)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)  " 
in  subparagraph  (H) ; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  (D),  (E).  (F).  (G),  and  (H)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)"  in  subparagraph  (I);  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (G), 
(H),  and  (I),  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  as  subparagraphs 
(B),  (C),and  (D),  respectively. 

Sec  2.  Section  212(a)  (29)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182 
(a)  (29) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  after  "security,"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (C)  join,  affiliate 
with,  or  participate  in  the  activities  of  any 
organization  which  is  registered  or  required 
to  be  registered  under  section  7  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950". 

Sec  3.  Section  241(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251(a) 
(6) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (F)  as 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (G)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "advocating  or  teach- 
ing opposition  to  all  organized  government, 
or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (v)  the  economic. 
International,  and  governmental  doctrines  of 
world  conomunism  or  the  establishment  in 
the  United  States  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (O)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)" 
in  subparagraph  (H) ;  and 


(5)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (G) 
and  (H),  as  amended  by  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  as  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C).  respectively. 

Sec  4.  Section  241(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251(a) 
(7) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Is  engaged,  or  at  any  time  after  entry 
has  engaged,  or  at  any  time  after  entry  has 
had  a  purpose  to  engage.  In  any  of  the  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  (27)  or  (29)  of 
section  212(a);". 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  781  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  6. 


THE  WARNKE  NOMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  concern 
over  the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  to 
be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  chief  negoti- 
ator in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  often  expressed  his 
views  about  the  United  States -Soviet 
disarmaments  talks.  I  have  found  his 
views  inconsistent  with  the  strong  nego- 
tiating position  that  must  be  taken  by 
our  representative  at  future  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  opposed  most  of  the 
important  new  U.S.  defense  programs 
of  the  past  decade.  Defending  Senator 
McGovern's  proposed  unilateral  freeze 
on  nuclear  arms  production  Warnke 
argued  that — 

Construction  (of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons) 
would  simply  unsettle  the  situation  and 
provoke  another  round.  (The  New  York 
Times,   September    13,    1972). 

I  am  bothered,  as  are  many  Americans, 
by  the  recent  reports  from  CIA  analysts 
and  independent  experts  who  warn  that 
the  Soviets  may  be  driving  toward  com- 
plete nuclear  superiority.  The  United 
States  must  enter  into  any  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  from  a  position  of 
strength,  not  one  of  weakness.  But  in 
"Foreign  Policy,"  spring,  1975,  Mr. 
Warnke  had  this  to  say  about  strategic 
nuclear  arms : 

If  we  must  accept  the  insistence  that  the 
momentum  of  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
grams must  be  maintained  in  order  to  bar- 
gain effectively,  the  talks  have  become  too 
expensive  a  luxury. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  Mr.  Warnke 
can  be  expected  to  credibly  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  when  he  has  been  so 
critical  of  exactly  those  weapons  sys- 
tems which  constitute  America's  prin- 
cipal bargaining  assets. 

Mr.  Warnke  believes  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  disarm,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  soon  follow.  He  has  obviously  not 
looked  closely  at  the  evidence. 

The  United  States  delayed  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missiles  in  the  hope  that 
the  Soviets  would  do  the  same.  They  did 
not.  Likewise  since  1967  the  United 
States  has  held  steady  at  1,054  ICBM's, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  advanced 
from  a  position  of  inferiority  to  one  in 
which  they  now  hold  a  substantial  lead. 
Again,  since  1967  the  number  of  U.S.  sub- 
marine launchers  has  been  held  at  a  con- 
stant 656,  while  the  Soviets  have  ad- 
vanced well  beyond  that  number. 


Mr.  Warnke  served  as  the  principal  na- 
tional security  adviser  to  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  during  the  1972  Presidential 
campaign.  McGovern's  defense  budget 
proposals,  strongly  endorsed  by  Wamke. 
included  discontinuation  of  MIRV's  and 
Minuteman  m,  and  opposition  to  de- 
velopment of  the  cruise  missile,  the  ABM, 
and  the  bomber  defense.  At  no  time  in 
the  SALT  negotiations  have  the  Soviets 
advocated,  even  as  a  bargaining  position, 
such  sweeping  cuts  in  American  strategic 
forces. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  definite- 
ly not  the  man  to  head  future  U.S.  SALT 
II  negotiations  because  he  can  only 
weaken  the  bargaining  power  of  the  U.S. 
delegation.  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  reject  Mr.  Warnke's  nomina- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC  MODELS  AND  THE  BUDG- 
ET PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  in- 
stitution of  a  new  budget  procedure  last 
year  and  creation  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  legislative  process 
has  become  very  dependent  on  the  fore- 
casts and  predictions  of  economists  at 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  for 
measuring  the  impact  of  budgetary  de- 
cisions. Unfortunately,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
serious  weaknesses  in  these  economic 
forecasts  and  we  should  beware  of  rely- 
ing on  them  too  heavily  in  implementing 
policy. 

Essentially  what  the  economists  do  is 
plug  the  various  policies  into  a  computer 
which  contains  a  model  of  the  economy. 
This  model  is  simply  a  huge  set  of  mathe- 
matical equations  which  supposedly 
simulate  various  parts  of  the  economy. 
By  varying  the  input  data,  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  get  a  simulation  of  how  the 
various  policies  will  impact  on  the 
economy. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  serious  prob- 
lems with  this  approach.  First  is  the 
assumption  that  it  really  is  possible,  even 
in  theory,  to  mathematically  duplicate 
the  complexities  of  the  economy.  Second, 
is  the  fact  that  any  model  will  neces- 
sarily conform  to  biases,  errors,  and 
oversights  of  the  people  who  built  it.  This 
is  done  by  making  certain  assumptions 
about  how  the  economy  operates  which 
are  part  of  the  model  itself. 

Those  who  build  these  complex  econ- 
ometric models  ought  to  be  more 
concerned  about  the  limits  on  their 
methodology.  It  was  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
influential  economist  in  this  century, 
who  said  in  "The  General  Theory  of  Em- 
ployment, Interest  and  Money": 

Too  large  a  proportion  of  recent  "mathe- 
matical" economics  are  mere  concoctions,  as 
imprecise  as  the  Initial  assumptions  they  rest 
on,  which  allow  the  author  to  lose  sight  of 
the  complexities  of  the  real  world  in  a  maze 
of  pretentious  and  unhelpful  symbols. 

More  recently.  Prof.  Wassily  Leontief, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  economics, 
told  the  American  Economic  Association 
that  the  weakness  of  mathematical  mod- 
els is: 
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By  the  time  it  comes  to 
the  substantive  conclusions,  th 
on  which  the  model  has  been 
forgotten.  But  It  Is  precisely 
validity  of  these  assumptions 
xwefulness  of  the  entire 

Despite  these  reservations 
validity,  econometric  modelp 
mously  popular.  The  three 
tant  are  the  Chase,  DRI 
models.  Each  of  these  is 
on  Keynesian  economic 
heavily  weighted  to  give  p: 
policies  which  follow  Its 
of  illustration,  the  Wharton 
brainchild  of  Prof.  Lawrente 
very  liberal  Keynesian 
was  a  close  adviser  to 
Similarly,  the  DRI  model 
Arthur   Okun,    a   long-time 
Democratic  administrations 
of  the  Council  of  Economic 
der  President  Johnson 
unconsciously,    these    men 
econometric  models  which 
give  better  responses  for 
cies  than  for  alternative  poli 
To  understand  how  this 
needs  to  know  that  Keynesia^i 
theory  is  heavily  weighted 
demand  side  of  the  economy, 
the  supply  side.  Thus  it  is 
when  the  economy  is  not 
caused  by  a  lack  of  demand 
be   replaced   by    increased 
spending.  Consequently  the 
model  is  designed  to  show  this . 

Unfortunately,  people  do 
produce  in  response  to  demand 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
by  Prof.  Paul  Craig  Roberts : 
Everyone  has  heard  of  supply 
except  the  builders  of 
who  apparently  have  heard  only 
As  a  result  the  models  cannot 
count    two   additional   reasons 
produce:    for    Income   and    for 
they  cannot  simulate  supply  side 
cannot    show    the    Impact    that 
policies  have  on  these  two  powerf)ji 
motives. 

A  correct  model  would  show 
ships  between  quantities  cf 
puts  and  their  prices.  However, 
upon  which  economic  policy 
late  numbers  of  people  employed 
spending.  Thus,  the  models  show 
rebate  and  a  permanent  personal 
rate  reduction  stimulate  GNP 
ment  by  stimulating  spending 
not   show    that   only   a   rate 
stimulates    production     by 
after-tax  revards  to  work  and 
Indeed,  in  the  models  a  reduction 
Income  tax  rates  only  affects  GHp 
loyment  by  raising  disposable 
production  Increases  only  In 
creased  spending. 
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In  the  past  few  weeks  the 
has  been  considering  many  par  is 
ident  Carter's  economic  stimi  lus 
age.  I  believe  that  the  results 
by  the  administration  am 
sional  Budget  Office  are  based 
econometric  models  and  faulty 
reasoning.  I  therefore  urge  my 
not  to  accept  the  promises  of 
GNP  and  employment  which 
coughed  up  by  a  computer 
without  considering  whether 
we  are  considering  can  possibly 
the  predicted  results. 

Furthermore.  I  think 
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should  be  taken  to  either  abandon  the 
use  of  econometrics  entirely  in  Congress 
or  develop  a  model  which  can  more 
closely  approximate  the  real  world. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  making  serious 
errors  of  judgment  for  which  the  whole 
country  will  suffer. 
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FINANCING  OUR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
of  its  40  years,  our  social  security  sys- 
tem has  enjoyed  widespread  support. 
And  at  the  heart  of  that  public  accept- 
ance lies  the  concept  of  earnings- 
related  rights. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact 
when  we  face — as  we  surely  must — 
some  hard  decisions  on  social  security 
financing. 

There  are  those  who  would  scrap  the 
earned-right  concept  and  finance  the 
system,  In  part  or  in  whole,  through 
general  revenues.  They  argue  that  the 
payroll  tax  is  regressive  and  has 
reached  a  palatable  limit. 

But  social  security  is  not  merely  a 
device  for  collecting  taxes.  It  is  a  benefit 
program,  and  the  benefits  one  receives 
are  related  to  the  contributions  one 
makes.  Those  benefits  are  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  low  income  con- 
tributors. When  considered  in  light  of 
the  weighted  benefit  formula,  the  tax 
is  not  regressive. 

The  payroll  tax  unquestionably  is 
high — a  development  about  which  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  warning 
this  body  for  7  years.  But  it  is 
foolish  to  assume  that  shifting  from  a 
payroll  tax  to  an  income  tax,  or  to 
some  other  levy  on  the  people,  makes 
tax  collection  any  easier  or  the  total 
tax  burden  any  lighter.  Collectors  of 
general  revenue  also  are  concerned  with 
acceptable  limits. 

The  social  security  levy  also  has  a 
restraining  value.  The  earmarked  pay- 
roll tax  clearly  shows  the  system  parti- 
cipant what  he  is  paying  for  protection 
against  a  loss  of  earnings  due  to  death, 
disability,  or  retirement.  If  contribu- 
tions were  assessed  le.ss  directly  the 
system  would  lose  a  valuable  cost  con- 
trol, or  fiscal  discipline,  mechanism. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest  that  I  look 
with  enthusiasm  on  a  further  increase 
in  either  the  tax  rate  or  the  taxable 
wage  base.  Far  from  it.  But  I  believe 
that  the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
system  should  be  preserved.  When  we 
consider  changes  in  it,  we  should  think 
in  terms  of  strengthening,  not  weaken- 
ing, of  reducing  its  undesirable  char- 
acteristics Willie  maintaining  its  desir- 
able features.  And  I  would  put  the  sys- 
tem's insurance  character  at  the  top  of 
the  desirable  list. 
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A  REALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbeck) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba.  Although  I  do  not 
oppose  this  as  an  ultimate  goal,  I  am 
concerned  that  some  have  advocated  that 
we  begin  discussions  without  establishing 
preconditions  to  such  talks.  The  utmost 
caution  must  be  followed  to  insure  that 
any  negotiations  be  undertaken,  with  a 
strong,  forthright  stand  on  the  Issue  of 
human  rights. 

It  may  be  time  to  begin  thinking  of 
more  communication  and  visitation  with 
Cuba,  but  we  should  not  forget  the  plight 
of  those  who  have  been  separated  from 
their  friends  and  relatives  for  so  long. 
As  the  elected  Representative  of  a  dis- 
trict with  more  than  50,000  Cuban- 
American  residents,  I  urge  that  we  take 
care  to  guarantee  that  they  and  their 
relatives  be  accorded  dignified  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  a  congressional  task  force  be 
established  to  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment in  coordinating  a  gradual  re- 
newal of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 
Members  of  Congress  can  contribute 
much  in  insuring  that  such  relations  be 
established  with  prudence  and  caution. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  am  sending  to  mem- 
bers of  the  leadership  requesting  tliat 
this  action  be  taken. 

It  is  time  for  solid,  well  considered 
diplomacy — not  gimmicks  and  public 
relations  stunts  which  ignore  the  true 
plight  and  treatment  of  Cuban  citizens 
by  their  government. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  9, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  1  want  to  express  the 
Interests  of  my  constituents  and  all  those 
who  have  waited  so  long  to  open  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  government  of 
Cuba. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  begin  relations  with 
Cuba,  and  I  do  not  oppose  that  ultimate  di- 
rection. But  it  Is  important  to  remember  the 
lack  of  caution  that  marked  the  rise  of  Fidel 
Castro.  It  cannot  be  repeated. 

It  may  be  time  to  renew  thoughts  of  com- 
munication and  visitation  with  Cuba,  but 
the  utmost  caution  is  dictated.  Close  watch 
by  Congress  is  mandatory  to  ensure  proper 
regard  for  rights  of  Cuban-Americans.  As  the 
elected  Representative  from  a  district  that 
has  more  than  50,000  Cuban  people  residing 
therein,  I  would  like  a  proper  delegation  to 
consider  the  situation  in  depth  before  the 
start  of  discussions  with  Mr.  Castro. 

I  ask  you  to  establish  a  Task  Force  to  strive 
with  State  Department  officials  to  coordinate 
a  gradual  renewal  of  relations  with  Cuba. 
Input  by  Representatives  In  Congress  would 
be  productive  in  the  Task  Force's  work.  Most 
importantly,  Cuban-Americans  in  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  and  Florida  must  be  allowed 
to  convey  their  feelings  as  part  of  the  con- 
sensus of  our  Nation's  direction. 

A  new  relationship  with  Cuba  should  not 
begin  with  a  baseball  game,  when  relatives 
of  those  playing  and  viewing  are  not  hu- 
manely free.  A  responsible  government  must 
move  quickly  to  a  stage  of  communication 
that  includes  all  Cuban  and  American  peo- 
ple, wherever  residing,  in  a  cause  of  dignity 
and.  freedom. 
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There  are  many  with  relatives  In  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  who  have  spent  too  many 
tevs  and  too  many  years  waiting  for  the  day 
when  they  will  be  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones,  or  even  for  the  chance  to  talk  freely  on 
the  telephone.  I  wholeheartedly  share  their 
dream  of  the  day  when  they  may  once  again 
embrace  each  other. 

Mr.  Vance  may  offer  no  preconditions  to 
diplomatic  talks,  but  I  have  very  strongfelt 
preconditions.  I  ask  for  dignlQed  treatment 
of  those  in  Cuba  with  relatives  in  the  United 
States.  Mental  anguish  for  them  is  worse 
than  physical  torture.  A  valuable  first  step  to 
talks  on  the  issues  facing  both  Cuba  and 
the  United  States — a  new  anti-hljacking 
treaty,  fishing  rights  and  sugar  trade — must 
begin  with  a  firm  and  dignified  approach  to 
the  human  rights  of  Cuban  citizens.  There  is 
much  more  at  stake  than  a  ballgame  or  a 
concert. 

Sincerely, 

Hasolo  "Cap"  Hollenbeck, 

ilfcmber  of  Congress. 


matter,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider adopting  a  similar  stand. 


IDA  LOAN  TO  VIETNAM  SHOULD  BE 
WITHHELD  UNTIL  MIA'S  ARE 
ACCOUNTED  FOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  toe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  you  and  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  met  this  morning  at  the 
White  House  with  President  Carter,  Sec- 
retary Vance,  and  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  discuss  our  foreign  aid  program. 
One  of  the  subjects  that  was  of  great 
concern  to  me,  is  a  proposed  loan  to  Viet- 
nam by  the  International  Development 
Agency,  the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  af- 
filiate. The  loan  is  being  proposed  by  the 
World  Bank  on  the  basis  of  a  study  done 
recently  by  an  International  delegation 
from  that  agency  that  visited  Vietnam 
In  January  and  February.  The  loan  is 
suggested  for  the  development  of  such 
things  as  an  irrigation  system  in  the 
Mekong   Delta,   and    the   expansion   of 
northern  coal  mines.  These  are  projects 
for  a  civilized  country,  and  we  shouldn't 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
proposed  for  a  country  that  has  violated 
all  of  the  principles  of  hvunan  decency 
in  very  recent  years.  Personally,  I  cannot 
support  any  program  of  foreign  aid  for 
Vietnam  that  is  fostered  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  American  tax  dollars,  but  since 
one  is  being  considered,  I  asked  President 
Carter   to  consider  using   this   request 
from   the   World   Bank,   an   agency   to 
which  the  United  States  contributes  sub- 
stantial support,  as  a  point  of  leverage 
in  gaining  cooperation  from  Vietnam  on 
an  issue  that  matters  dearly  to  all  Amer- 
icans,  a  complete   accounting   for   the 
more  than  1,000  American  prisoners  of 
war  that  are  still  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion.   Secretary    Vance    reminded    the 
President  that  a  five-man  U.S.  delega- 
tion, headed  by  Leonard  Woodcock,  is 
scheduled  to  leave  for  Vietnam  on  March 
16  to  discuss  the  release  of  the  names  of 
those  Americans  still  listed  as  missing 
in  action.  President  Carter  told  us  that 
he  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  instruct  the  members  of  our  delega- 
tion to  keep  this  proposed  loan  by  the 
World  Bank  in  mind  when  conducting 
their  negotiations.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  supports  my  thinking  in  this 


THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  United  States  contributed 
$1.35  billion  to  the  support  of  interna- 
tional organizations.  In  1975  it  contrib- 
uted $1.2  billion  and  in  1974  it  contrib- 
uted just  over  $1  billion.  This  brings  the 
total  to  over  $3.5  billion  over  the  past  3 
years. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  what 
these  funds  are  being  used  for  and  if 
they  are  being  used  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  changed 
dramatically  since  the  United  States  first 
began  participation  in  these  organiza- 
tions over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Following  World  War  II  the  United 
States  was  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Those  nations  not  under  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  communism  looked  to  us 
for  guidance.  Since  then,  almost  100  new 
nations  have  come  into  existence  and 
many  have  evidenced  hostility  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  high  time,  then,  that  the  United 
States    reexamine    its    membership    in 
these  organizations.  Our  policy  should  be 
to  continue  aid  only  to  those  organiza- 
tions which  really  accomplish  something 
worthwhile   and   which   are   compatible 
with  the  interests  of  our  national  policy. 
Although  not  new,  recently  more  and 
more  international   organizations   have 
begun  acquiring  many  disturbing  aspects. 
Many  are  now  manifesting  traditional 
organizational  problems.   For  instance, 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
international  organizations  has  led  to 
the  problem  of  overlapping  and  ineffec- 
tive coordination.  In  addition,  the  devel- 
opment of  huge  bureaucracies  unsup- 
ported by   modem   management   tech- 
niques and  modem  personnel  practices 
have  become  a  major  problematic  area. 
However,  to  me  the  most  disturbing 
fact  about  international   organizations 
today  is  the  numerical  dominance  and 
assertiveness  of  third  world  countries. 
Unlike  earlier  times,  Third  World  coun- 
tries now  tend  to  vote  as  a  bloc  and  to 
use  that  vote  for  purposes  contrary  to 
our  national  interest.  The  following  will 
illustrate : 

First.  Third  World  coimtries  have 
tended  to  use  international  organizations 
to  give  legitimacy  and  support  to  such 
causes  as  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization and  have  repeatedly  introduced 
resolutions  condemning  the  policies  of 
Israel. 

Second.  Third  World  countries  have 
tried  to  use  these  organizations  to  gain 
political  infiuence  in  connection  with 
disputes  over  the  Middle  East,  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  Tai- 
wan, and  the  like. 

Third.  Third  World  countries  have  at- 
tempted to  embarrass  and  condemn  gov- 
ernments which  they  have  opposed. 
Fourth.  The  admission  of  a  large  num- 


ber of  Communist  nations  has  tended  to 
change  the  basic  character  of  these  or- 
ganizations. 

Fifth.  Third  World  countries  have 
tended  to  use  the  assessed  budgets — of 
which  the  United  States  contributes 
nearly  80  percent — for  development  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  them  alone 
rather  than  the  more  traditional  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  all  the  members  of 
the  organization. 

Sixth.  Even  though  Third  World  coun- 
tries contribute  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  budget,  they  tend  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  "majority  rule"  principle  and 
to  run  international  organizations  inde- 
dependent  of  the  views  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  must  act  to  combat 
these  and  other  similar  excesses.  It  can 
no  longer  afford  to  support  organizations 
becoming  increasingly  hostile  to  our  in- 
terests. To  remain  in  them  and  to  be,  at 
the  same  time,  subjected  to  continual 
irresponsible  abuse  from  those  who  are 
really  our  friends  is  against  the  best  long- 
term  interests  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people.  In  fact, 
such  foreign  policy  on  our  part  is  foolish 
and  irresponsible.  A  complete  review  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  all  international  or- 
ganizations must  be  made  with  the  prac- 
tical view  in  mind  to  stop  giving  our 
money  and  resources  to  those  whose  only 
repayment  will  be  to  help  those  whose 
goal  is  and  will  always  be  to  destroy  our 
country. 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  I  have  today 
introduced  the  proposed  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1977. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  has  just  completed 
2  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  as  presented  in  testi- 
mony by  HUD  Secretary  Harris  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
numerous  changes  and  additions  to  these 
proposals  during  its  markup  of  housing 
and  community  development  legislation 
later  this  month.  The  following  is  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  bill : 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
OP   1977:    Section-by-Section   Summary 


title  I- 


communitt  development  amend- 
ments 


Definitions 
Sec.  101.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 102(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (10),  (11).  (12).  and  (13)  as  (12), 
(13),  (14),  and  (15),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  a  new  paragraph  (10)  which  would 
define  the  term  "age  of  bousing"  to  mean 
the  number  of  existing  housing  units  con- 
structed in  1939  or  earlier  based  on  data 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  in  time,  and  a  new  paragraph  (11) 
which  would  define  the  term  "extent  of 
growth  lag"  to  mean  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  have  been  residents  in  a  metro- 
politan city  or  urban  county,  In  excess  of  the 
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ourrent    population    it    sucb 
city  or  urban  county  had  had 
growth  rate  between  1960  and 
the  most  recent  population  c 
to  the  same  point  or  period  In 
the  population  growth  rate  foi 
of  all  metropolitan  cities. 

Authorlzationa 
Sic.  102.  Subsection  (a)  woulk 
tlon  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Housing 
nlty  Development  Act  of  1974  b] 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  language 
Ing  appropriations  for  the  puij 
under  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978, 
$3,650,000,000   for   the   fiscal 
not   to  exceed  $3,800,000,000 
year  1980.  All  amounts  ^^  .^- 
purposes  in  prior  and  future  _ 
Acts  would  remain  available  un 
Subsection   (b)    would  amen<i 
(a)  (2)    of  such  Act  to  provide 
amounts    approved    In 
pursuant  to  section  103(af(l) 
$265,000,000,  and  $250,000,000 
years  1978,  1979,  and  1980, 
be  added  to  the  amount  _. 
cation  under  section  106(d). 
would  not  be  subject  to  the 
section  107.  Of  these  amounts 
$175,000,000,    $25,000,000,    and 
could  b©  used  under  section  106 
fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980. 
Subsection    (c)    would  amend 
(b)   of  such  Act  by  authorizing 
prlatlon    of   $100,000,000    for    ea^h 
years  1978,  1979,  and  1980  for 
financial  settlement  of  projects 
assisted  under  the  categorical 
mtaated  in  section  116(a)  of  the 
lly  urban  renewal  projects  ass 
Housing  Act  of   1949,  as  amended 
of  general  local  government    ... 
supplemental    assistance    which 
provided  through  the  allocation 
section  106  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend 
of  such  Act  by  redesignating  It  _. 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  (c 
that.  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
able  under  section  103(a)  and  (b 
and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
tressed     cities     that     require     i 
grant  assistance  under  section 
posed  by  this  Act  In  order  to 
ces.slv©  physical  and  economic 
through  neighborhood  reclamatic  n 
munity  revitalization,  there  woul 
Ized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
000,000    for    each    of    the    fiscal 
1979,  and  1980. 


yeur 
f(ir 
appropria  ted 


appropr  atlons 
,  $3; 

r>r 

respec  lively 
avalla  ble 
These 


n(  t 


5(1) 


gr  int3 
aid  ; 


pr  Jgrams, 


5Ut«d 


which 


and 


(If 


rehabilitation 


Eligible  activities 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (a)  would 
tlon  105(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing 
nity  Development  Act  of  1974  by 
Ible  for  assistance  the  financing 
private  acquisition  for  rehablllt 
vately  owned  properties  and  by 
the  requirement  that  the  reha 
such  properties  be  undertaken 
incidental  to  other  activities. 

Subsection     (b)     would    strike 
development"  from  section  105(a 

Subsection   (c)   would  amend 
(a)  of  such  Act  by  adding  a  new 
(14),  which  would  make  eligible 
ance  under  the  Act  activities  no 
authorized  under  section  105 
ried  out  by  public  or  private 
titles,  when  such  activities  are 
appropriate  to  meeting  the  needs 
tlves  of  the  community 
described    in    section    104(a)(1) 
but  not  limited  to,   (A) 
property:    (B)   acquisition.  ™„ 
construction,   rehabilitation,  or 
of   (i)    public  facilities,  site  ... 
and  utilities,  and  (11)  commercla    or  Indus- 
trial buildings  or  structures  and  J)ther  com- 
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metropolitan 

a  population 

the  date  of 

coiint  referable 

'  ime  equal  to 

such  period 


amend  sec- 
ind  Commu- 
striklng  the 
sentences  and 
authoriz- 
there- 
$3,500,000,- 
to  exceed 
1979.   and 
the   fiscal 
for  these 
appropriation 
U  obligated, 
section   103 
that,  of  the 
Acts 
$350,000,000. 
the  fiscal 
woxild 
for  allo- 
amounts 
provisions  of 
more  than 
lo    amounts 
)(1)  m  the 
respectively, 
section   103 
the  appro- 
of   fiscal 
for  the 
programs 
ter- 
cet, prlmar- 
under  the 
.  to  units 
require 
cannot    be 
]  irovislons  of 


sefctlon  103(c) 
section  103(d) 
to  provide 
made  avail- 
of  the  Act, 
I  everely  dis- 
81  ipplemental 
19  as  pro- 
4lleviate  ex- 
terioratlon 
and  com- 
be author- 
$400,- 
years    1978, 


e  :ceed 


amend  sec- 

Commu- 

i^aking  elig- 

publlc  or 

of  pri- 

Jliminatlng 

rehabilitation  of 

only   when 

economic 
)(8). 

lectlon   105 
paragraph 
for  assist- 
otherwise 
whlbh  are  car- 
no  iprofit  en- 
necessary  or 
and  objec- 
develop^ent   plan 
including, 
acquisition  of  real 
re- 
1  Qstallatlon 
imp  rovements. 


constr  uctlon 


merclal  or  Industrial  real  property  Improve- 
ments: (C)  planning;  and  (D)  assistance  to 
local  development  corporations  meeting  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tions. 

Allocation  and  distribution  of  funds 
Sec.    104.   Subsection    (a)    would   make  a 
technical   amendment  to  section  106(a)    of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  108 
(b)  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  such  Act  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  each  metropolitan 
city  which  would  be  the  greater  of  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation 
for  all  metropolitan  areas  as  either — 

(A)  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(I)  the  population  of  that  city  and  the 
population  of  all  metropolitan  areas; 

(II)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  that  city  and 
the  extent  of  poverty  In  all  metropolitan 
areas;  and 

( ill)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding  In 
that  city  and  the  extent  of  housing  over- 
crowding in  all  metropolitan  areas  or 

(B)  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 
(i)    the  extent  of  growth  lag  of  that  city 

and  the  extent  of  growth  lag  in  all  metropol- 
itan cities: 

(11)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  city  and 
the  extent  of  poverty  In  all  metropolitan 
areas;  and 

(ill)  the  age  of  housing  in  that  city  and 
the  age  or  housing  In  all  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  allocated  to  each  ur- 
ban county  which  would  also  be  the  great- 
er of  an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  allocation  for  all  metropolitan  areas 
as  either — 

(A)  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(I)  the  population  of  that  virban  county 
and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan  areas: 

(II)  the  extent  of  poverty  In  that  urban 
county  and  the  extent  of  poverty  in  all  met- 
ropolitan areas;  and 

(III)  the  extent  of  housing  overcrowding 
In  that  urban  county  and  the  extent  of 
housing  overcrowding  In  all  metropolitan 
areas;  or 

(B)  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(I)  the  extent  of  growth  lag  of  that  urban 
county  and  the  extent  of  growth  lag  in  all 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties; 

(II)  the  extent  of  poverty  in  that  urban 
county  and  the  extent  of  poverty  In  all  met- 
ropolitan areas; 

(III)  the  age  of  housing  In  that  urban 
county  and  the  age  of  housing  in  all  metro- 
politan areas. 

In  determining  the  average  of  ratios  under 
paragraphs  (1)  (A)  and  (2)  (A),  the  ratio  in- 
volving the  extent  of  poverty  would  be 
counted  twice,  and  in  determining  the  av- 
erage of  ratios  under  paragraphs  (1)  (B)  and 
(2)(B).  the  ratios  involving  the  extent  of 
growth  lag,  the  extent  of  poverty,  and  age 
of  housing  would  be  weighted  as  .20,  .30.  and 
.50,  respectively. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  106 
(b)  (5)  of  such  Act  by  redesignating  It  as 
subsection  (b)  (4)  and  by  requiring  the  ex- 
clusion from  urban  county  basic  grant  deter- 
minations under  section  106(b)  of  the  Act 
units  of  general  local  governments  located  In 
the  county  which,  inter  alia,  "are  entitled 
to"  ("receive,"  under  present  law)  hold- 
harmless  grants  pursuant  to  section  106(h) 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  section  106(c) 
of  such  Act  to  limit  the  basic  grant  phase-In 
provisions  of  such  section  to  funds  approved 
for  distribution  to  metropolitan  cities  and 
urban  counties  in  fiscal  years  1975,  1976.  and 
1977. 

Subsections  (e)(1)  and  (g)(1)  would 
amend  sections  103(d)  (2)  and  106(f)  (1)  (B) 
of  such  Act  by  specifying  that  discretionary 
grants  for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolltan 


areas  would  be  primarily  for  comprehensive 
community  development  programs. 

Subsections  (e)  (2)  and  (3)  would  amend 
section  106(d)  (2)  of  such  Act  by  providing 
for  the  allocation  of  the  discretionary  balance 
for  metropolitan  areas  on  a  State-by-8tate 
basis  (current  law  makes  this  allocation  for 
each  metropolitan  area). 

Subsections  (e)(4)  and  (g)(2)  would 
amend  sections  106(d)  (2)  and  (f)  (1)  (B)  of 
such  Act,  respectively,  by  requiring  the  ex- 
clusion of  units  of  general  local  government 
which  "are  entitled  to"  ("receive,"  under 
present  law)  hold -harmless  grants  from 
computations  to  determine  discretionary 
grant  allocations  for  metropolitan  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

Subsections  (f )  and  (g)  (2)  and  (3)  would 
amend  sections  106(e)  and  106(f)  (2)  of  such 
Act.  respectively,  by  removing  the  require- 
ment that  funds  be  reallocated  during  the 
same  program  period  In  which  they  are  allo- 
cated and  by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  re- 
allocate funds  which  are  determined  not 
likely  to  be  fully  obligated  "within  a  reason- 
able time"  (existing  law  requires  reallocation 
of  sums  which  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  obli- 
gated during  the  same  program  period  In 
which  they  are  allocated). 

Subsection  (h)  would  amend  section  108 
(g)(2)  of  such  Act  to  assure  that,  during  the 
phase  down  of  hold-harmless,  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties  receive  the  greater 
of  the  amount  computed  using  factors  of 
growth  lag,  poverty  and  age  of  housing  or 
the  amount  computed  using  factors  of  popu- 
lation, poverty  and  overcrowded  housing  plus 
any  phased-down  hold-harmless  amount. 

Subsection  (1)  would  make  several  tech- 
nical changes  in  section  106(1)  of  such  Act. 
Subsection  (J)  would  amend  section 
106(J)  of  such  Act  by  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  the  date  by  which  a 
smaller  community  must  waive  Its  hold- 
harmless  entitlement  and  by  authorizing 
single  year  waivers. 

Discretionary  fund 
Sec  105.  This  section  would  amend  section- 
107(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  by  extending  the  Sec- 
retary's Discretionary  Fund  through  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Urban  development  action  grants 
Sec  106.  Subsection  (a)  would  amend  sec- 
tion 104(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  by  requiring  appli- 
cants for  grants  under  section  119.  as  pro- 
posed by  this  Act.  to  meet  the  application 
requirements  of  section  104(a). 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  119  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  section  119 
would  authorize  the  Secretary,  in  order  to 
promote  the  primary  objective  of  the  block 
grant  program  of  the  development  of  viable 
urban  communities  and  from  the  total 
amount  of  authority  approved  In  appropria- 
tions acts  under  section  103(c).  to  make 
urban  development  action  grants  to  severely 
distressed  cities  to  help  alleviate  physical 
and  economic  deterioration  through  reclama- 
tion of  neighborhoods  having  excessive  hous- 
ing abandonment  or  deterioration,  and 
through  community  revitalization  In  areas 
of  population  outmigration  or  stagnating  or 
declining  tax  base.  Grants  made  under  this 
section  would  be  for  the  support  of  severely 
distressed  cities  that  require  increased  pub- 
lic and  private  assistance  In  addition  to  the 
assistance  otherwise  made  available  under 
this  title  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Subsection  (b)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  require  that  urban  development  ac- 
tion grants  be  made  only  to  cities  that  have. 
In  the  determination  of  the  Secretary,  dem- 
onstrated results  In  providing  housing  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  income  and  In 
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providing  equal  opportunity  In  housing  and 
employment  for  low-  and  moderate -income 
persons  and  members  of  minority  groups. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  Issue 
regulations  establishing  criteria  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sentence  and  setting 
forth  minimum  standards  for  determining 
the  level  of  physical  and  economic  distress 
of  cities  for  eligibility  for  such  grants,  which 
standards  would  have  to  take  into  account 
factors  such  as  the  age  and  condition  of 
bousing  stock,  Including  residential  aban- 
donment; average  income;  population  out- 
migration; and  stagnating  or  declining  tax 
base. 

Subsection  (c)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  require  that  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section — 

(1)  Include  documentation  of  eligibility 
for  grants  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  proposed  sec- 
tion  119; 

(2)  describe  a  concentrated  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Program  setting  forth  a  com- 
prehensive action  plan  and  strategy  to  al- 
leviate physical  and  economic  distress 
through  systematic  change,  which  program 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  Com- 
munity Development  Program  described  In 
section  104(a)(2)  and  the  housing  assist- 
ance plan  described  In  section  104(a)(4)  of 
the  block  grant  authority,  and,  where  It 
exists  and  is  in  effect,  the  Overall  Economic 
Development  Plan  (OEDP)  as  provided  for  In 
section  202(b)  (10)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Such  program  would  be  required  to 
be  developed  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
unique  opportunities  to  attract  private  In- 
vestment, stimulate  Investment  In  restora- 
tion of  deteriorated  or  abandoned  housing 
stock,  or  solve  critical  problems  resulting 
from  population  outmigration  or  stagnating 
or  declining  tax  base; 

(3)  Include  the  activities  to  be  undertaken 
In  the  Urban  Development  Ac^^lon  Program, 
together  with  the  estimated  costs  and  gen- 
eral locations  of  such  activities;  and 

(4)  Indicate  public  and  private  resources 
which  are  expected  to  be  made  available  to- 
ward achieving  the  action  plan  and  strategy 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  proposed  sec- 
tion 119. 

Subsection  (d)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  provide  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
application  requirements  of  section  104(a) 
(4)  of  the  block  grant  program  have  been 
satisfied  In  connection  with  a  grant  made 
pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  program,  such 
requirements  would  be  determined  to  have 
been  met  for  purposes  of  proposed  section 
119. 

Subsection  (e)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  require  the  Secretary,  In  making 
grants  under  the  section,  to  establish  selec- 
tion criteria  which  could  Include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  demonstrated  performance 
of  the  city  in  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs;  Impact  of  the  proposed 
Urban  Development  Action  Program  on  the 
special  problems  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons  and  minorities;  extent  of  finan- 
cial participation  by  other  public  or  by  pri- 
vate entitles;  impact  on  the  physical,  fiscal, 
or  economic  deterioration  of  the  city;  extent 
to  which  the  program  describes  activities 
representing  a  special  or  unique  opportunity 
to  meet  local  priority  needs  or  the  objectives 
of  this  title;  feasibility  of  accomplishing  the 
program  in  a  timely  fashion  within  the  grant 
amount  available;  and  comparative  degree  of 
physical  and  economic  distress  among  ap- 
plicants. 

Subsection  (f)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  jjermlt  an  Urban  Development  Action 
Program  to  include,  in  addition  to  activities 
authorized  under  section  106(a)  of  the  block 
grant  program,  such  additional  economic 
development  and  neighborhood  development 
and  conservation  activities  as  the  Secretary 


may  determine  to  be  consistent  with   the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (g)  of  proposed  section  119 
would  prohibit  any  assistance  for  business 
loans  or  industrial  development  under  the 
section  unless  the  Secretary  first  determines 
that  such  assistance  is  not  available  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

Rehabilitation  loans 

Sec.  107.  This  section  would  amend  section 

312(h)  of  such  Act  by  extending  to  October  1, 

1979,    the   period    within    which    obligations 

pursuant  to  section  312  may  be  entered  Into. 

Comprehensive  planning 

Sec  108.  This  section  would  amend  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  701  (e)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $52,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  701. 

TPTLE  II — HOUSING  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937 

Section  201(a)  would  provide,  subject  to 
release  In  an  appropriation  Act,  $1,232,120,000 
of  additional  annual  contributions  contract 
authority  under  section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (hereinafter  the 
"1937  Act")  on  October  1,  1977. 

Section  201(b)  would  eliminate  a  restric- 
tion on  the  Secretary's  discretionary  author- 
ity to  provide  Section  8  housing  assistance 
payments  equal  to  the  debt  service  attribut- 
able to  a  dwelling  unit  unoccupied  beyond  60 
days.  At  present,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  payments,  for  up  to  one  year,  for  units 
in  projects  covered  by  mortgages  Insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  only  if  the 
mortgage  Is  co-insured  under  section  244  of 
that  Act.  The  amendment  would  delete  that 
restriction. 

Section  206(c)  would  provide  an  additional 
authorization  of  $665,000,000  on  or  after 
October  1,  1977,  for  appropriations  for  op- 
erating subsidies  for  public  housing  projects 
under  section  9(c)  of  the  1937  Act. 

Increase  in  FHA  maximum  mortgage 
amounts 

Section  202  would  amend  section  203  (basic 
home  mortgage  insurance),  section  222 
(mortgage  Insurance  for  servicemen) .  section 
234  (mortgage  Insurance  for  condominiums) , 
and  section  235  ( homeownershlp  for  lower- 
Inaome  families)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  increase  the  maximum  insurable  mort- 
gage amounts  prescribed  under  those  sec- 
tions as  follows.  Subsection  (a)  would  in- 
crease maximum  insurable  mortgage  amounts 
under  the  section  203(b)  program  from  $45,- 
OOO  to  $60,000  for  single-family  units,  from 
$48,750  to  $65,000  for  two-  and  three-family 
units,  and  from  $56,000  to  $75,000  for  four- 
family  units.  Subsection  (b)  would  Increase 
the  amounts  under  the  section  222  program 
from  $45,000  to  $60,000  for  single-family 
units.  Subsection  (c)  would  Increase  the 
amounts  under  the  section  234  program  from 
$45,000  to  $60,000  for  single-family  units. 
Subsection  (d)  would  Increase  the  amount 
under  the  section  235  program  from  $25,000 
to  $31,000  (and  from  $29,000  to  $36,000  In 
high-cost  areas),  and  would  Increase  the 
maximum  provided  with  respect  to  families 
of  five  or  more  persons  from  $29,000  to  $36.- 
000  (and  from  $33,000  to  $42,000  In  high-cost 
areas). 
Decrease  in  downpayment  requirements 

Section  203  would  amend  sections  203(b) 
(2),  222(b)(3)  and  234(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  decrease  downpayment  re- 
quirements under  the  section  203(b),  sec- 
tion 222  and  section  234  programs.  It  would 
do  so  by  authorizing  the  insurance,  under 
those  sections,  of  mortgages  involving  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  not  in  excess  of  97  per 
centum  of  the  first  $25,000  of  appraised  value 
(100  per  centum  in  the  case  of  veterans  If 
the  mortgage  is  Insured  under  section  203), 


plus  95  per  centum  of  appraised  value  In 
excess  of  the  first  $25,000.  Present  law  au- 
thorizes Insurance  under  those  sections  of 
mortgages  Involving  a  principal  obligation 
of  97  per  centum  of  the  first  $25,000  of  ap- 
praised value.  90  per  centum  of  such  value 
In  excess  of  $25,000.  and  80  per  centum  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $35,000,  except  that 
if  the  mortgagor  Is  a  veteran,  section  203(b) 
(2)  presently  authorizes  mortgage  Insurance 
of  100  per  centum  of  the  first  $25,000,  90  per 
centum  of  value  in  excess  of  $25,000,  and  85 
per  centum  of  value  in  excess  of  $35,000. 
Experimental  financing 

Section  204  would  amend  section  245  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  That  section,  as 
presently  written,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
cf  HUD,  on  an  experimental  basis,  to  Insure 
mortgages  and  loans  with  varying  rates  of 
amortization  related  to  anticipated  varia- 
tions in  family  income. 

Section  204(1)  would  remove  language  In 
section  245  which  places  the  use  of  section 
245   authority  on   an  experimental   basis. 

Section  204(2)  woiild  remove  the  present 
restriction  which  limits  the  outstanding 
aggregate  principal  amount  of  mortgages 
which  may  be  Insured  pursuant  to  section 
245  to  one  percent  of  the  outstanding  aggre- 
gate principal  amount  of  all  mortgages 
and  loans  estimated  to  be  Insured  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Housing  Act  in  any  fiscal 
year.  It  would  add  a  provision  limiting  the 
principal  obligation  (including  all  interest 
to  be  deferred  and  added  to  principal)  of  any 
mortgage  insured  pursuant  to  section  245  to 
97  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  covered  by  the  mortgage. 

However,  section  204(2)  would  retain  exist- 
ing authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tion 203  for  the  full  amount  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  appraised  value  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans by  providing  that,  where  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  veteran,  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  section  203  pursuant  to  section  245 
may  have  an  outstanding  principal  balance 
with  the  higher  loan-to-valuc  ratio  per- 
mitted under  section  203  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  maximum  Insurable 
amount. 

Section  204(3)  would  add  a  new  provision 
to  section  245  which  would  provide  for  a 
limited  preemption  of  any  State  restrictions 
on  interest  rates  which  otherwise  would 
apply  to  a  mortgage  Insured  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 245  because  of  the  method  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  for  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest.  If  that 
restriction  would  not  apply  In  the  absence 
of  a  graduated  payment  mortgage  provision 
of  the  mortgage. 

Urban  homesteading  demonstration 

Section  205  would  amend  section  810  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1974  by  Increasing,  from  $5,000,000  to  $15.- 
000,000,  the  amount  of  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  urban 
homesteading  demonstration  program  au- 
thorized by  that  section. 

Housinx;  for  the  elderly 

Section  206  would  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  remove  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  elderly  housing  fund  estab- 
lished under  that  section  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded in  the  total  Federal  budget  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  limitations  on  annual  ex- 
penditures or  net  lending.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  section 
202  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
program  fully  within  the  United  States 
Budget. 

Flood  insurance  studies 

Section  207  would  amend  section  1376(c) 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $108,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  fiood 
Insurance  studies  and  surveys  under  that 
Act,  and  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1978. 
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Research  anthorigati  jnt 


Section  208  would  amend  section  601  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Develoament  Act  ol 
1970  to  authorize  the  appropr  atlon  of  not 
to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  resear(  h,  study  and 
demonstrations  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmi  nfs  research 
authority  under  title  V  of  that  Act.  Section 
208  also  would  authorize  the  i  ipproprlatlon 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  re- 
search under  title  V  for  each  fis  ;al  year  after 
fiscal  year  1978 
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Extension  of  flexible  interest  rate 
authority 
Section   302.    This   section   would   extend 
through  September  30,  1978,  the  Secretary's 
authority    administratively    to    set    Interest 
rates   for    FHA-lnsured    mortgage    loans    to 
meet  the  market  at  rates  above  the  statutory 
maximum.  Under  existing  law,  this  author- 
ity to  set  rates  above  the  statutory  six  per- 
cent maximum  will  expire  on  June  29,  1977. 
Extension  of  national  flood  insurance 

program 
Section  303.  This  section  would  extend 
through  September  30.  1978.  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  enter  Into  new  flood  insurance 
contracts  under  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968. 

Subsection  (a)  extends  the  Secretary's 
authority  under  the  regular  flood  Insurance 
program  from  June  30,  1977  to  September  30. 
1978. 

Subsection  (b)  would  extend  the  author- 
ity to  provide  flood  Insurance  under  the 
emergency  program  from  September  30.  1977 
to  September  30.  1978. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA  FOR  THE 
1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  95TH  CON- 
GRESS—CONGRESSIONAL BLACK 
CAUCUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus'  legisla- 
tive agenda  for  the  1st  session  of  the 
95th  Congress.  This  is  the  third  year  in 
which  the  Caucus  has  presented  a  formal 
legislative  agenda,  but  the  first  year  since 
the  Caucus  was  formed  that  we  have  an 
administration  with  similar  goals.  We 
have  also  seen  greater  support  among 
Members  of  Congress  for  positions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Caucus.  This  agenda  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  citizens  across 
the  country. 

The  legislative  agenda  follows: 

Congressional  Black  Caucus  Legislattve 
Agenda 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  was  formed  In  1970,  a  Demo- 
cratic President  sits  In  the  White  House.  We 
believe  that  this  presents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  Into  law  many  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  have  been  supported 
by  the  Caucus.  For  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  published  a  Legislative  Agenda  setting 
forth  bills  of  primary  concern  to  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  to  minority  and 
other  underrepresented  citizens  across  the 
country. 

A  number  of  those  bills  have  become  law. 
Others  have  moved  to  the  threshold  of  pas- 
sage. But  still  others,  frequently  In  the  face 
of  veto  threats,  have  remained  dormant.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  action. 

We  do  recognize  the  need  for  reforming 
and  strengthening  existing  governmental  In- 
stitutions. We  hope  to  cooperate  In  efforts 
to  make  those  changes.  Yet  the  point  made 
In  the  1976  Legislative  Agenda  remains  strik- 
ingly true  today :  that  money  can  do  for  the 
economically  weaker  members  of  our  society 
what  It  has  done  for  the  stronger.  We  need 
to  recognize  anew  that  programs  of  tax  "In- 
centives" and  federal  guarantees  to  corpora- 
tions and  tax  shelters  for  the  wealthy  are 
no  different  In  kind  than  housing  subsidies 


or  food  stamps  for  the  poor.  It  should  be  an 
important  guldepost  In  designing  programs 
to  aid  the  less  affluent  In  the  country  that 
"Invisible"  aid,  such  as  through  the  tax  sys- 
tem, should  reach  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
wealthy. 

The  five  primary  areas  of  attention  for 
the  Caucus  this  year  will  be :  1 )  full  employ- 
ment. 2)  minority  business  enterprise.  3) 
strengthening  equal  opportunity  and  af- 
firmative action  laws.  4)  imlversal  voter  reg- 
istration, and  5)  foreign  affairs,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  African  nations  and  other 
developing  countries.  Other  areas  of  the 
Caucus  agenda  Include:  6)  housing  and 
urban  development.  7)  tran^>ortatlon,  8) 
health,  9)  Income  security/welfare.  10)  en- 
ergy. 11)  education.  12)  criminal  Justice,  13) 
access  to  Justice.  14)  communications.  15) 
the  arts,  and  16)  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Birthday  National  Holiday. 

To  achieve  our  legislative  goals.  Caucus 
members  will  bring  unified  strength  to  bear 
through  a  system  of  Caucus  subcommittees. 
Each  member  will  have  responsibility  for 
leading  Black  Caucus  efforts  to  see  that  Con- 
gress acts  to  pass  the  legislation  which  we 
support.  These  subcommittees  wUl  work 
closely  with  a  network  of  persons  through- 
out the  country  who  will  provide  expert  ad- 
vice in  each  subject-matter  area  and  sup- 
port In  each  State  and  congressional  district 
for  the  Caucus'  program. 

Through  our  newsletter.  "For  the  People," 
and  through  Individual  Informational  mail- 
ings, the  Caucus  works  to  provide  facts  upon 
which  an  Informed  electorate  can  participate 
fully  in  the  political  and  legislative  decision- 
making process.  This  year,  the  focus  wlU  be 
upon  bringing  Individuals  with  special  in- 
terest and  expertise  on  the  Issues  of  concern 
to  the  Cauc\i8  In  closer  touch,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide more  extensive  advice  and  support  for 
our  mutual  goals. 

This   year's   Congressional   Black    Caucus 
Legislative  Agenda  Is  more  concise  than  those 
of  the  past  two  years.  In  order  to  maximize 
our  effectiveness  on  legislative  issues,  pri- 
mary emphasis  will  be  on  those  measures 
which  Caucus  members  will  actually  manage 
through  the  legislative  process.  The  names 
of  Members  with  primary  responsibility  for 
each  subject  area  are  listed  In  the  Agenda. 
The  detailed  factual  docimientatlon  for  ova 
position  can  be  found  In  part  In  past  agendas 
and  also  In  many  other  documents.  More  de- 
tailed statements  of  particular   Issues  wUl 
be  put  forth  during  the  year  as  we  commu- 
nicate with  those  In  our  legislative  support 
network  about  these  Issues.  It  Is  particularly 
Important  to  take  Into  account  the  position 
papers  adopted  at  the  Caucus  of  Black  Demo- 
crats Issues  Conference  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.   April   30-May    1.    1976.   Over    1000 
leading  Black  Democrats,  Including  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  gathered 
at  that  time  and  produced  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  soundest  statements  of  the  goals  of 
Black  Americans  that  has  been  put  forth.  It 
received  broad  and  deep  support  from  many 
persons  across  the  country.  Now  it  deserves 
to  be  put  Into  effect. 

1.  Full  employment  (Representatives  Con- 
yers  and  Hawkins). 

The  Caucus  calls  for  immediate  passage 
of  the  Pull  Employment  and  -  Balanced 
Growth  Act.  H.R.  50.  known  as  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  bill.  This  Important  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  reduction  of  adult  un- 
employment to  the  level  of  not  more  than  3 
percent  in  four  years  while  restraining  in- 
flation. Youth  unemployment  would  be  re- 
duced commensurately.  The  F\U1  Employ- 
ment Act  reached  the  threshold  of  passage 
in  the  94th  Congress;  It  has  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  President  Carter.  With  at  least 
8  million  Americans  unemployed  and  an 
unemployment  rate  around  8  percent,  the 
bill  should  be  passed  without  delay. 
The  Caucus  also  calls  for  rapid  passage  of 
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a  youth  employment  and  training  bill,  con- 
sistent with  the  Full  Employment  Act,  and 
legislation  providing  for  funding  of  national 
community-based  organizations  training 
youth.  The  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Benefits  program,  which  provides  for  65 
rather  than  39  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, should  be  extended  during  the 
continuing  period  of  economic  hardship. 

2.  Minority  enterprise  (Representative 
Mitchell). 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  calls  for 
Immediate  hearings  on  and  prompt  passage 
of  the  Minority  Enterprise  Act.  In  1972, 
minority  business  receipts  constituted  0.7 
percent  of  total  business  receipts  nationally. 
The  Minority  Enterprise  Act  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  federal  government's  support 
for  sniall.  minority-owned  businesses  by 
centralizing  progrrams  presently  scattered 
throughout  the  government,  by  increasing 
maximum  loan  amounts  under  the  Business 
Loan  Program,  by  waiving  all  bonding  re- 
quirements for  minority  small  business  con- 
cerns under  small  business  procurement  pro- 
grams, and  by  assuring  minority  businesses  a 
minimum  proportion  of  the  business  oppor- 
tunity under  federal  contracts. 

3.  Equal  opportunity  (Representatives 
Burke.  Clay,  Chlsholm,  Hawkins  and  Jor- 
dan). 

The  Caucus  will  work  strenuously  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  laws 
and  will  counter  any  efforts  to  limit  progress 
toward  equal  opportunity.  A  recent  Library 
of  Congress  study  estimated  that  in  1976 
Job  discrimination  resulted  in  a  wage  and 
productivity  loss  to  the  Gross  National 
Product  exceeding  $55  billion.  Additionally, 
Increasing  attacks  In  the  form  of  lawsuits 
and  amendments  to  congressional  legisla- 
tion continue  to  Imperil  affirmative  action 
programs.  We  call  for  passage  of  legislation: 
(1)  to  consoUdat'  and  strengthen  federal 
equal  employment  opportunity  agencies.  (2) 
with  an  explicit  prohibition  against  discrim- 
ination In  the  provision  of  government  serv- 
ices at  the  state  and  local  levels,  (3)  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  hiring  and  promotion 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  (4)  to 
amend  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  where  federal 
funds  are  involved,  to  provide  the  same  time- 
tables and  procedures  for  effective  enforce- 
ment that  have  been  incorporated  Into  the 
Revenue  Sharing  and  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Acts,  (5)  legislation  to  ensure  that 
pregnancy  not  be  treated  differently  from 
other  disabilities  under  employee  health  In- 
surance plans  so  as  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation now  permitted  under  a  recent  court 
decision. 

4.  Universal  voter  registration  (Repre- 
sentatives Fauntroy,  Hawkins  and  Jordan) . 

Passage  of  legislation  to  permit  voter  regis- 
tration by  mall  in  federal  elections  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority.  Bills  to  provide 
this  simplified  form  of  voter  registration 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  at 
different  times.  The  national  voter  participa- 
tion rate  has  declined  from  64  percent  in  1964 
to  53  percent  In  1976.  With  a  President  who 
has  pledged  support  for  such  legislation,  ac- 
tion should  take  place  swiftly.  We  should 
then  move  toward  total  elimination  of  voter 
registration  requirements  in  all  elections  as 
has  been  done  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  The  Caucus  renews  its  call  for 
full  voting  representation  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  endorse  leg- 
islation to  revise  the  Hatch  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit full  participation  by  federal  government  ' 
employees  In  the  political  process. 

5.  Foreign  affairs  (Representatives  Burke. 
Collins.  Dellums,  Diggs,  Hawkins.  Nix,  Range! 
and  Stokes). 

In  the  Caucus  Legislative  Agenda  for  1976. 
a  detailed  statement  covering  many  Issues  in 
the  international   arena  was  set  forth.  We 


hold  to  that  statement  of  principles.  Our  pri- 
mary focus  remains  bringing  about  majority 
rule  In  southern  Africa,  and  to  that  end  we 
support  legislation  (1)  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
Amendment  permitting  the  importation  of 
Rhodeslan  Chrome  so  long  as  the  illegal  re- 
gime m  that  country  remains;  (2)  to  deny 
the  foreign  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  South 
Africa;  (3)  greatly  Increased  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  African  Development  fund. 

Additionally,  the  Caucus  supports  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  Caucus  also  calls  for  a  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world  commu- 
nity, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  massive 
spending  demanded  in  our  defense  budget — 
spending  which  has  direct  impact  on  our 
ability  as  a  nation  to  meet  human  needs. 
With  respect  to  tne  military,  we  support  leg- 
islation to  end  the  "less-than-honorable"  dis- 
charge procedures,  which  have  resulted  in 
life-long  harm  to  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted minor  Indiscretions  In  the  military, 
and  to  upgrade  the  administrative  discharge 
procedures. 

Further,  we  re-emphaslze  our  commitment 
to  vastly  expanded  economic  development  of 
the  Third  World  countries,  with  particular 
concern  for  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  nations, 
and  a  re-dedlcation  to  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

6.  Housing  and  urban  development  (Rep- 
resentatives Burke,  Collins,  Fauntroy. 
Mitchell  and  Stokes) . 

In  one  of  the  richest  nations  of  the  world, 
75  percent  of  American  families  still  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  house.  There  must  be  a  care- 
ful revlev/  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  determine 
whether  It  has  succeeded  In  giving  sufficient 
emphasis  to  central  city  areas.  The  concept 
of  block  grants  with  limited  federal  restric- 
tions should  be  e:<amlned  to  determine 
whether  assistance  under  this  program 
reaches  communities  and  citizens  with  the 
greatest  need.  Ensuring  that  any  allocation 
formula  gives  greater  emphasis  to  the  least 
affluent  Jurisdictions  is  a  primary  concern 
within  the  context  of  the  present  program 
structure. 

The  Caucus  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  urban  development  bank  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  a  variety  of  urban  needs  and  serv- 
ices, supports  passage  of  the  Foreclosure  For- 
bearance Standards  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain procedures  be  followed  prior  to  fore- 
closure of  a  federally-related  home  mort- 
gage, and  legislation  to  reqviire  correction  of 
any  population-based  formulas  to  reflect  the 
admitted  1970  census  undercount  of  Blacks. 

7.  Transportation  (Representative  Burke). 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  recom- 
mends an  early  and  comprehensive  reevalu- 
atlon  of  our  transportation  policies.  Many  of 
our  major  metropolitan  areas  are  In  need  of 
mass  transit  systems  to  alleviate  vehicular 
congestion  and  air  pollution  In  downtown 
areas.  A  re-examlnatlon  of  our  transporta- 
tion priorities  with  a  view  to  conserving 
scarce  fuel  supplies  while  providing  accessi- 
bility for  all  our  citizens,  particularly  to  Jobs, 
should  result  in  policies  to  create  additional 
employment  opportunities  and  expedite  re- 
vltallzation  of  our  urban  areas  as  well. 

A  number  of  other  transportation  issues 
will  be  part  of  the  Caucus  Legislative  Pro- 
gram: (1)  expansion  of  minority  employ- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  within  other  segments  of  the  trans- 
portation field  and  (2)  procurement  and 
contract  set-asides  for  minority  business 
firms  to  reverse  the  limited  access  minori- 
ties have  had  to  business  opportunities  re- 
lated to  transportation. 

The  Caucus  also  recommends  that  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  be  allocated  for 
the  development  of  urban  mass  transit  sys- 
tems and  that  a  moratorium  be  imposed  on 
new  highway  construction  within  metropoli- 
tan areas. 


8.  Health  (Representatives  Ford,  Metcalfe 
and  Stokes). 

The  Caucus  has  vigorously  sought  passage 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  There  is  strong  sup- 
port and  demonstrated  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, yet  concern  about  cost,  which  fails  to 
recognize  the  savings  In  unifying  existing 
health  costs,  and  the  cost  In  human  terms, 
continues  to  Impede  action  on  the  bills  be- 
fore Congress.  To  receive  Caucus  support,  a 
health  Insurance  program  must  contain  three 
essential  elements:  1)  comprehensive  cover- 
age. Including  dental  expenses,  2)  trust  fund 
financing  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  3)  re- 
liance on  the  federal  government  as  the  in- 
surer, along  with  the  elimination  of  co- 
Insurance  or  deductibles.  We  are  concerned 
that  efforts  to  pass  a  much  more  limited  pro- 
gram of  catastrophic  health  Insurance  will 
Uniit  progress  toward  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance. 

The  Caucus  supports  legislation  to  provide 
grants  to  establish  regional  demonstration 
programs  to  encourage  secondary  school  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to 
pursue  careers  In  the  health  professions,  and 
endorses  H.R.  3432  which  would  create  such 
a  program.  Because  the  minority  commvinlty 
is  critically  underserved  by  the  current 
health  care  delivery  system,  and  because 
only  1.6  percent  of  the  nation's  350,000  phys- 
icians are  black,  it  is  essential  that  such  In- 
centive programs  be  established. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  medical  schools  be 
established  in  association  with  traditionally 
black  colleges,  as  has  been  done  recently  at 
Morehouse  College,  and  that  federal  financial 
assistance  be  provided  to  nurture  these  In- 
stitutions. 

Further,  the  Caucus  supports  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  per- 
form psychosurgery,  and  will  also  press  for 
greater  federal  appropriations  for  those  pro- 
grams which  provide  services  for  maternal 
and  child  health  care.  h>T)ertension.  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse  and  other  health  matters  of 
special  concern  to  blacks. 

9.  Income  security/welfare  (Representa- 
tives Chlsholm  and  Rangel). 

Reform  of  welfare  programs  must  be  xm- 
dertaken  this  year.  These  reforms  should  be 
comprehensive,  should  Include  cash  as  well 
as  In-klnd  assistance,  and  should  set  assist- 
ance levels  responsive  to  real  needs  and  re- 
gional cost-of-Uvlng  variations.  Any  welfare 
reform  program  which  Is  passed  must  con- 
tain two  key  elements:  it  must  be  federaUy 
funded,  and  must  provide  work  Incentives 
and  opportunities  and  training  and  not  puni- 
tive work  requirements. 

The  Caucus  endorses  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
Introduced  in  1976  by  former  Congressman 
Andrew  Young,  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate levels  of  nutrition  through  a  Just  sys- 
tem of  food  stamp  distribution. 

The  Caucus  restates  its  commitment  to 
fundamental  tax  reform.  The  Congress,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  income  tax  code,  but  a  fun- 
damental restructuring  of  the  system,  with  a 
goal  of  redistribution  of  income,  remains  a 
primary  concern. 

10.  Energy  (Representatives  Rangel  and 
Stokes) . 

The  Caucus  calls  for  a  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  nations  energy  policy  goals.  The  ques- 
tion of  energy  Is  central  to  all  other  major 
national  policy  areas,  especially  economic, 
health,  and  environmental;  and  is  also  cen- 
tral to  international  policies  regarding  every 
key  worldwide  problem  area. 

Specifically,  the  Caucus  Is  concerned  about 
the  Implication  of  national  energy  goals  and 
priorities,  and  related  budget  levels  for  creat- 
ing high  levels  of  employment  and  reducing 
fuel  costs  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
households.  In  the  long  term,  moreover,  the 
Importance  of  conservation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  believe  that  energy  shortages 
must  be  addressed  primarily  through  energy 
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11.  Education    (Representatl 
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12.  Criminal  Justice  (Represen 
yern  and  Rangel). 

There  is  a  continuing  need  . 
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wUl  be  introduced  this  year.  Further,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  federal  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration has  been  on©  of  the  most  successful 
government  programs  and  deserves  renewal 
and  expansion  this  year. 

14.  Communications  (Representatives  Clay 
and  Stokes) . 

In  1977.  the  Congress  will  begin  to  review 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  which  has 
not  received  thorough  legislative  scrutiny 
since  Its  passage.  It  is  es.sentlal  that  revisions 
of  this  Important  legislation  proceed  with  a 
full  awareness  of  and  responsiveness  to  Im- 
plications for  minority  group  persons.  This 
Includes  such  areas  as  licensing  require- 
ments and  licensing  term,  frequency  alloca- 
tion, coverage  of  new  technology  and  facil- 
ities for  educational  broadcasting.  Out  of 
approximately  973  operating  television 
broadcast  stations,  only  two  are  owned  by 
Black  Americans.  Of  the  two,  only  one  is 
located  in  the  United  States.  More  than  8000 
radio  broadcast  stations  are  in  operation,  but 
barely  more  than  50  of  these  broadcast  busi- 
nesses are  Black -owned. 

The  Caucus  will  continue  efforts  to  im- 
prove minority  representation  through 
ownership  in  broadcasting,  especially  in 
public  broadcasting  and  to  provide  program- 
ming more  reflective  of  minorities'  Interest, 
to  allocate  funds  to  minori*-,y-owued  public 
broadcastmg  firms,  and  in  the  area  of  tele- 
communications policies.  One  of  the  most 
important  issres  in  terms  of  federal  equal 
opportunity  efforts  is  the  purchase  by  fed- 
eral agencies  in  their  own  advertising  cam- 
paigns of  a  greater  share  of  time  and  space 
in  minority-owned  media. 

15.  The  arts  (Representative  Burke). 
The    Caucus    calls   for   review   of   federal 

funding  with  respect  to  the  arts,  and  the  al- 
location of  a  fair  share  of  federal  dollars  to 
minorities  in  the  arts.  Such  agencies  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  must  also 
have  among  staff  members  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  minority  persons.  The  specific 
requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  should  be  attached  to  these  in- 
stitutions. There  Is  special  concern  that 
equal  employment  opportunity  laws  be  effec- 
tively enforced  against  major  theater  arts 
companies. 

16.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  birthday  na- 
tional holiday  (Representatives  Conyers  and 
Faun  troy). 

Passage  of  legislation  making  January  15, 
the  birthdate  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  national  holiday  ha-s  had  the 
strong  support  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  the  past  congress  and  last  year 
was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  as  part  of  the  Party's  platform. 
Recognition  of  this  great  leader,  who  would 
be  the  first  Black  American  so  honored, 
%vould  be  an  important  symbolic  £t«p  in  prog- 
ress toward  full  inclusion  of  Blacks  in 
American  society. 


eral  Government,  substantially  reduce 
energy  consumption  In  residential  dwell- 
ings and  create  as  many  as  100,000  Jobs 
annually. 

During  tlie  month  of  January,  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  caused  thousands  of 
factories  to  be  closed.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment estimated  that  gas-caused  un- 
employment rose  to  over  1  million  before 
the  weather  improved  and  the  immediate 
crisis  subsided.  Many  have  returned  to 
work,  but  some  will  continue  to  feel  the 
sting  of  the  shortage  because  pipelines 
serving  some  plants  will  have  to  refill 
near-empty  storage  fields  before  resum- 
ing gas  delivery  to  them. 

Higher  energy  prices  have  caused  sig- 
nificant dislocation  through  our  econ- 
omy, but  none  more  Immediately  bur- 
densome than  those  to  householders. 
This  long  winter,  which  made  January' 
the  coldest  month  in  recorded  history  for 
25  cities,  will  cost  billions  of  dollars  extra 
in  home  heating. 

About  10  percent  of  all  energy  used  in 
the  United  States  is  for  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  our  75  million  residences. 
Numerous  studies  show  that  some  50  mil- 
lion of  these  residences  are  underinsu- 
lated  or  totally  uninsulated,  and  that  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  all  energy  used  in 
these  dwelling  units  may  be  wasted  due 
to  Inadequate  Insulation,  poor  construc- 
tion, or  InefiBcient  heating  systems.  Thus, 
an  opportunity  for  significant  savings  of 
energy  is  at  hand. 

The  Residential  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1977  would  accelerate  the  capital 
Investment  necessary  to  realize  these 
savings  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  advance  money,  at  approxi- 
mately its  own  low  borrowing  costs,  to 
utilities — or  to  local  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  offices — who 
would  re]  end  the  money  to  householders 
investing  in  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures. Items  eligible  for  such  loans  would 
be  wall  and  ceiling  insulation,  storm 
doors  and  storm  windows,  caulking, 
weather  stripping,  flue  modification,  and 
other  items  as  determined  by  HUD  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

HOW  THE  PROCRAM  WOULD  WORK 
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CONSERVING  ENERGY  AND  MAKING 
JOBS :  THE  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxtess)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  in- 
troduce H.R.  4757.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
federally  financed  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram to  save  energy  in  residential  dwell- 
ings. Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  experienced  severe  natural  gas 
shortages  and  higher  energy  prices,  it 
continues  to  waste  energy  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  This  energy  conservation  pro- 
posal could,  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Ped- 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development^HUD— would  be  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  would  be  stretched 
out  over  a  period  of  years  because  of 
supply  and  labor  constraints  in  the  af- 
fected Industries  and  areas.  The  exact 
phase-in  period  would  be  determined  by 
HUD  in  consultation  with  the  Commerce 
and  Labor  Departments. 

Homes  retrofitted  by  contractors  certi- 
fied by  local  HUD  offices  would  be  in- 
spected on  a  .spot  basis.  For  noncertified 
contractoi-s  and  for  installations  per- 
formed by  homeowners,  each  home  would 
be  inspected  to  certify  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently insulated.  Standards  of  adequate 
Insulation,  and  re.strlctions  on  prices  paid 
for  insulation,  would  be  established  by 
State  or  local  authorities  in  order  to  re- 
flect geographic  differential  in  costs  and 
environmental  conditions  and  to  prevent 
abuse. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  au- 
thorized to  decline  to  implement  the 
program  in  any  area  where  he  deter- 
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mined  that  the  standards  were  too  low  to 
provide  substantial  benefits  or  too  high 
to  justify  the  costs  of  compliance. 

To  finance  the  program,  the  Treasury 
Department  would  borrow  money  at  the 
market  rate.  The  borrowed  funds  would 
be  loaned — through  the  utility  or  HUD — 
to  homeowners  to  pay  for  retrofitting. 
Homeowners    would    repay    the    loan — 
through  their  utility — over  a  10-  to  25- 
year  period,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  approximate 
the  interest  costs  to  the  United  States 
of  funds  obtained  from  the  issuance  of 
public  debt  of  appropriate  maturity  in 
the  light  of  the  anticipated  life  of  out- 
standing   loans    made   to    homeowners 
under  this  proposal,  plus  a  differential 
not  exceeding  three  quarters  of  1  percent 
per  annum  to  cover  losses  and  expenses. 
The  utilities  would  be  disbursing  and 
collection  agents  for  these  loans.  The 
funds  would  be  provided  to  them  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  loaned  to  the 
homeowner,  except  where  the  HUD  alter- 
native is  used.  Repayment  would  be  made 
as  part  of  the  homeowner's  utility  bill. 
Homes  heated  by  natural  gas  would  re- 
ceive and  repay  loans  through  the  nat- 
ural gas  utility.  Other  homes  would,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  receive  and  repay 
loans  through  their  electric  utilities,  be- 
cause virtually  all  have  accounts  already 
set  up  with  them. 

FINANCIAL    COSTS 

The  annual  financial  impact  of  the 
program  can  be  roughly  estimated. 
Typical  1976  costs  for  insulating  the 
average  "uninsulated"  home  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Average 

Average 

Percent 

material 

labor 

fuel 

cost 

cost 

savings 

Wall  and  attic  insulation  .. 

....      $440 

$210 

20 

Caulk 

ng  and  weather- 

stripping     

85 

80 

5 

Storm 

windows   (10) 

...        250 

55 

8 

Storm 

doors    (2) .._ 

....        200 

80 

7 

flue 

estrictor  

Total  

75 

25 

450 

10 

....     1,050 

50 

For  underinsulated  homes,  an  average 
retrofitting  cost  would  average  half  that 
for  an  uninsulated  home. 

There  are  about  75  miUion  homes  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  some  50  mil- 
lion are  undei-insulated  or  uninsulated, 
In  about  equal  proportions.  Recognizing 
that  capacity  constraints  in  the  mate- 
rials supply  industries  will  slow  things 
down,  the  minimum  time  in  which  the 
program  could  be  completed  would  be 
7  years.  For  complete  coverage  over  7 
years,  3.5  million  uninsulated  houses 
would  be  retrofitted  each  year  at  a  cost 
of  $1,500  per  house,  and  3.5  million  un- 
derinsulated homes  retix)fitted  at  a  cost 
of  $750.  The  resulting  capital  require- 
ment would  be  some  $7.8  billion  per  year, 
for  a  total  of  $54.6  billion,  less  the 
amount  of  principal  repayments  received 
during  the  initial  7  years. 

The  net  cost  for  the  loan  program 
would  be  essentially  zero,  although  there 
would  be  a  number  of  years  of  negative 
cash  flow  in  the  beginning.  This  Initial 
negative  cash  flow  would  be  offset  later  as 


the  homeowners  begin  to  pay  back  their 
loans  to  the  government.  Of  course,  any 
additional  Treasury  Incursions  Into  the 
capital  market  can  have  a  crowding  out 
effect. 

Costs  also  exist  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which 
would  be  charged  with  administering  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  proposal.  The 
cost  of  administering  such  aspects  of  the 
program  as  certifying  contractors  and 
inspecting  homes,  thus  assuring  adequate 
compliance  with  established  energy  con- 
servation norms,  is  assumed  at  $20  to 
$100  million  annually. 

After  7  years,  HUD's  services  would  no 
longer  be  needed  because  that  phase  of 
the  program  would  terminate.  The  costs 
of  HUD's  services  could  be  met  either 
by  general  revenues,  or  alternatively 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  homeowner  via 
the  utility. 

The  main  cost  of  the  proposal  is  to  the 
homeowner  in  installing  the  appropriate 
energy  conservation  measures.  Assuming 
a  20-year  payback  period,  the  estimated 
$1,500  retrofitting  cost  for  an  uninsulated 
home,  at  8-percent  interest,  would  re- 
quire payments  of  $153  per  year;  for  the 
underinsulated  home,  the  payments 
would  be  $77  per  year.  The  total  home- 
owners' cost  the  first  year,  assiuning  7 
million  homes  are  retrofitted,  is  $803  mil- 
lion. 

These  costs  accumulate  each  year  by 
$803  million,  as  an  additional  7  million 
homes  are  retrofitted,  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  year,  the  total  cost  in  terms 
of  annual  loan  repayments  for  all  home- 
owners is  $5.62  billion  per  year.  This  level 
remains  constant  until  the  end  of  the 
20th  year.  Then  as  the  oldest  loans  be- 
come paid,  the  total  of  $5.62  billion  be- 
gins to  decrease  by  $803  million  annually 
for  the  next  7  years.  At  the  end  of  27 
years,  all  tlie  homeowners  have  paid  the 
utilities,   the   utilities   have  repaid  the 


Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  has  repaid 
the  money  markets. 

PRIORITIES 

Under  an  appropriate  system  of  pri- 
orities, the  program  can  be  phased  In  by 
HUD  so  as  to  avoid  inflationary  effects, 
while  yielding  very  substantial  benefits 
in  terms  of  reducing  both  fuel  costs  and 
unemployment.  The  phase-in  should  be 
timed  so  that  planned  installations  do 
not  get  ahead  of  available  insulation  ma- 
terial and  labor.  Priorities  would  be  based 
partly  on  cost-benefit  ratios  and  partly 
on  the  need  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties. The  cost-benefit  criterion  would 
benefit  those  areas  of  the  country  which 
can  realize  the  greatest  energy  savings 
with  a  given  amount  of  expenditures. 

In  general,  these  areas  would  probably 
include  the  New  England,  Northeast, 
Mid-Atlantic,  and  upper  Midwest  States 
where  the  housing  stock  Is  older  and  the 
weather  more  severe.  Consideration  of 
the  need  for  jobs  would  tend  to  benefit 
those  areas  suffering  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic hardship  In  terms  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  application  of  this  criterion 
would  serve,  in  addition  to  the  energy 
benefits,  to  reduce  the  inflationary  po- 
tential of  the  program. 

THE    POTENTIAL    FOR    ENERGY    SAVINGS 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  estimated  total  energy  consumed  for 
heating  in  the  1976-77  heating  season  at 
between  8  and  9  quadrillion  Btu's.  As- 
suming a  residential  energy  use  of  8.5 
quads — midrange — the  amount  of  en- 
ergy that  could  be  saved  would  seem  to 
be  about  2.7  quads  per  year,  or  4  percent 
of  1976  total  U.S.  energy  consumption. 
The  following  table  translates  the  po- 
tential energy  savings  into  1976  dollars, 
taking  into  consideration  the  differences 
In  type  of  fuel  used  and  costs  of  those 
fuels,  on  the  assumption  that  fuel  prtces 
remain  constant  in  constant  dollars — an 
Improbably  conservative  assumption: 


Type  of  fuel 


Percentage 

of  homes 

heated 


Quadril- 
lion Btu's 
saved 
annually 


Fuel  price 

per  therm 

(dollars) 


Potential 
energy  sav- 
ings (bU- 
lions  of 
dollars 
per  year) 


Natural    gas 55 

Fuel  oil   (No.  2) 24 

Electricity 8 

Propane  6 

Other    7 

Total   100 


.51 
.66 
.22 
.16 

.19 


.2024 

.3199 

.952 

.381 

.200 


2.74 


$3.06 

2.  11 

2.09 

.61 

.38 

8.25 


Therefore,  the  full  potential  for  energy 
savings  is  $8.25  billion  per  year  in  1976 
dollars. 

If  7  million  homes  are  retrofitted  each 
year,  then  $1.18  billion,  or  one-seventh 
of  the  total  potential  savings,  would  be 
realized  tlie  first  year.  These  annual  sav- 
ings will  accumulate  each  year  by  $1.18 
billion,  as  each  7  million  homes  are 
retrofitted,  imtil  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  when  all  of  the  eligible 
homes  are  assiuned  to  have  been  ade- 
quately insulated.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  savings  will  total  $8.25  bil- 


lion which  will  continue  to  be  an  annual 
savings. 

To  the  extent  that  these  savings  con- 
serve our  precious  domestic  energy  re- 
sources, we  are  ahead.  To  the  extent  that 
they  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  imports,  we  are  ahead.  Either 
way,  we  are  ahead. 

OTHER    CONSERVATION    MEAST7RES 

Although  H.R.  4757  covers  only  resi- 
dential structures,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  large  potential  for  energy  con- 
servation exists  in  the  commercial  sec- 
tor. I  would  urge  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
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ministration  to  accord  a 
to  those  applicants  who 
obtain   financing  elsewhere 
conservation   investments, 
the  Department  of  Commerc  e 
information,    encouragemen  t, 
sistance  for  this  type  of 

the    maximum    extent    

their  statutory  responsibilities 
be   that  an   additional   inve 
credit  for  such  investmenti 
considered. 
-^      We  hope  and  expect  that 
gram  to  be  authorized  by 
gether  with  measures  the 

tion  can  take  without 

tive  authority,  will  suffice  to 
a  very  high  proportion  of 
on  the  part  of  owners  of 
structures.  If  this  does  not 
be    the    case,    however,    we 
sterner  measures. 

Specifically,  if  necessary 
tures  should  be  altered  so  as 
the  operators  of  energy-w 
and  buildings  the  costs 
new  supplies  of  energy,    w: 

electricity,  or  oil.  For  valid 

cial  pohcy,  we  have  cushioned 
pact  on  the  consumer  of 
costs  by  giving  him  the  beneqt 
of  cost  averaging  or  price  __ 
If  consumers  do  not  make  th^ 

Improvements    in     

tices— improvements  which 
their  own  long-term  best  _.. 
nomic  penalties  on  waste  will 
imposed. 

The  use  of  Federal  borro^v.. 
at  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpaye 
fled  by  two  urgent  needs — co: 
ergy  and  reducing  unemploy.- 
la  ting  is  highly  labor  intensiv« 
gram,  if  phased  in  over  a  7 
would  create  an  estimated 
years  in  installation  jobs 

year  period,  plus  an 

ber  of  jobs  in  the  industries 
materials.  This  is  a 
mate,  since  an  FEA  official  hai 
that  retrofitting  gas-heated 
would  produce  about  72,000 

Let  me  summarize  the 
this  proposal  over  other 
have    been    made.    First.    ... 
would  cover  dwellings  heated 
well  as  those  obtaining  their 
electric  and  gas  utilities.  Secohd 
not  confer  a  monopoly  on  util 
delivery  of  insulation  services, 
which  they  have  no  special 
Third,  this  proposal  avoids  the 
ties  and  inequities  which  wcu 
biy  result  from  an  attempt  to 
investments  made  by  third  ^ 
having  widely  varying  useful 
the  rate  base  of  a  utility, 
proposal  is  broad  in  scope 
the  full  range  of  possible 
ergy   conservation    investments 
than  being  limited  to  one  or  ...,. 
les  of  items.  Fifth,  the  propose 
lor  to  tax  credits,  which 
cost  to  the  Treasury. 

H.R.  4757  provides  an 
residential    energy    consumer! 
themselves  and  their  country 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
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H.R.  4757 

A  bill  to  provide  for  low-Interest  loans  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  Insulation  of  resi- 
dential dwellings 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congiess  hereby  flnds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  approximately  50  million  homes  In  the 
United   States   have   Inadequate   Insulation; 

(2)  Inadequate  home  Insulation  results  In 
a  substantial  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  elimination  of  such  waste  deserves 
the  attention  and  a.sslstance  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

PUEPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  accelerate  the  capital  Investment 
necessary  to  eliminate  energy  wasted  In 
homes  by  establishing  a  program  for  low- 
Interest  loans  to  encourage  such  Investment; 
and 

(2)  to  reduce  unemployment  by  schedul- 
ing the  implementation  of  such  program  to 
benefit  regions  of  the  United  States  with 
high  rates  of  unemployment. 

LOAN    ATTTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
on  request  of  any  authorized  administrative 
authority,  make  loans  (subject  to  subsection 
(b))  to  such  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  It  to  carry  out  any  energy  conserva- 
tion Investment  program  described  In  section 
5. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsection 
(a)  — 

(1)  the  terms  of  such  loan  shall  be  not 
more  than  25  years;  and 

(2)  the  rate  of  Interest  per  annum  on  such 
loan  shall  be,  at  the  election  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  either — 

(A)  a  rate  for  each  fiscal  year  (or  any 
portion  thereof)  during  which  such  loan  Is 
outstanding,  equal  to  the  average  annual 
interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  forming  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  to  which 
the  rate  applies;  or 

(B)  a  rate  for  all  fiscal  years  (or  any  por- 
tion of  a  fiscal  year)  during  which  such  loan 
is  outstanding,  equal  to  the  average  annual 
rate  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  may  form  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  during  the  term  of  such  loan, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent, plus  three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  and  losses  to  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  Act. 

(c)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  subsection 
(a)  to  any  authorized  administrative  au- 
thority which  is  an  electric  or  gas  utility 
unless  such  authority  applies  under  section 
7(a)  (at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  rule)  to  assume  Inspection  respon- 
sibility for  any  dwelling  with  respect  to 
which  such  authority  may  make  a  loan  un- 
der section  5. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION   INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  authorized  administrative 
authority  which  receives  any  loan  under  sec- 
tion 4  shall  carry  out  an  energy  conservation 
Investment  program  v.-hich  shall  use  funds 
from  such  loan  to  provide  loans  (subject  to 
subsection  (b) ) ,  on  the  request  of  any  owner 
of  any  dwelling  which  does  not  comply  with 
Insulation    standards     applicable    to    such 


dwelling  under  section  6,  to  such  owner  for 
the  purpose  of  Insulating  such  dwelling  in 
compliance  with  such  standards. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  loan  made  under 
subsection  (a)  by  any  authorized  adminis- 
trative authority  to  the  owner  of  any  dwell- 
ing— 

(1)  the  term  of  such  loan  shall  be  not 
more  than  20  years; 

(2)  the  rate  of  Interest  per  annum  on  such 
loan  shall  not  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year  the 
rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  such  year  on 
the  funds  received  by  such  authority  \mder 
section  4  from  which  such  loan  Is  made,  plus 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  such  authority; 

(3)  the  amount  of  such  loan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  necessary  to  Insulate  such 
dwelling  in  compliance  with  insulation 
standards  applicable  to  such  dwelling  under 
section  6; 

(4)  such  loan  shall  be  recorded  with  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency; 

(5)  any  payment  under  such  loan  shall  be 
the  obligation  of  any  person  who  owns  such 
dwelling  on  the  date  such  payment  is  due; 
and 

(6)  such  payments  may,  In  the  case  of  any 
such  loan  made  by  any  authorized  adminis- 
trative authority  which  Is  an  electric  or  gas 
utility,  be  repaid  In  connection  with  regular 
billings  for  electricity  or  gas  used  In  such 
dwelling. 

INSULATION     STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Insulation  standards  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  dwelling  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  shall  be  the  InsvUatlon 
standards  applicable  to  such  dwelling  under 
State  and  local  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
dwelling  under  subsection  (a)  Is  Inappro- 
priate because  such  standard — 

(A)  Is  too  low  to  provide  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  energy  wasted  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  Insulation  In  dwellings, 
or 

(B)  Is  too  high  for  the  benefits  of  energy 
conservationto  Justify  the  costs  of  complying 
with  such  standard, 

the  Secretary  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  provide  that  no 
loan  may  be  made  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  dwelling. 

COMPLIANCE   WITH   INSULATION  STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  designate, 
for  purposss  of  this  Act,  any  person  to  as- 
sume inspection  responsibility  for  any  dwell- 
ing if— 

(A)  such  person,  in  an  application  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
rule,  agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  approves  such  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  In  designating  qtiallfled  applicants 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  assume  inspection 
respcnslbility  for  any  dwelling,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  such  applicants 
as  follows: 

(A)  First,  any  State  or  local  agency  which 
the  Governor  of  such  State  selects  to  assume 
enforcement  responsibility  for  such  dwelling; 

(B)  Second,  any  State  or  local  agency  with 
authority  to  administer  housing  or  similar 
codes  for  such  dwelling;  and 

(C)  Third,  any  electric  or  gas  utility  which 
is  an  authorized  administrative  authority 
and  which  provides  electricity  or  gas  to  such 
dwelling. 

(b)  Any  person  who  assumes  Inspection 
respcnslbility  for  any  dwelling — 

(1)  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of 
such  dwelling.  Inspect  such  dwelling  to  de- 
termine whether  It  Is  In  compliance  with 
Insulation   standards   under   section   6;    and 

(2)  shall,  In  the  case  of  any  such  dwelling 
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with  respect  to  which  a  loan  Is  made  under 
section  5,  verify  (in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c))  that  such  loan  is  used  to  insulate 
such  dwelling  In  compliance  with  such 
standards. 

(c)  To  verify  that  any  loan  made  \uider 
section  5  is  u.sed  In  compliance  with  Insula- 
tion standards  under  section  6,  any  person 
who  assv:mes  inspection  responsibility  shall — 

(1)(A)  certify  persons  to  perform  insula- 
tion installations,  based  on  the  reliability 
of  such  persons  to  accomplish  such  installa- 
tion In  accordance  with  such  standards;  and 

(B)  randomly  inspect  dwellings  In  which 
such  installations  are  made  to  verify  such 
reliability;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  Insulation  which 
is  not  installed  In  any  dwelling  by  any 
person  certified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
Inspect  such  dwelling. 

(d)  If  no  agency  or  utility  Is  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  to  assume  inspection 
responsibility  for  any  dwelling,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assume  in.spectlon  responsibility 
for  such  dwelling. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  as  the  Secretary 
determines  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act;   and 

(2)  schedule,  among  regions  of  the  United 
States,  the  implementation  of  this  Act,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  with  respect  to  such 
regions — 

(A)  the  amount  of  energy  savings  which 
will  result  from  the  insulation  of  dwellings; 

(B)  the  unemployment  rate:  and 

(C)  the  inflationary  impact  of  such  imple- 
mentation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  rules  prescribed  under  svibsectlon  (a), 
designate  any  electric  or  gas  utility  to  be 
an  authorized  administrative  authority  for 
any  dwelling  to  which  such  utility  provides 
electricity  or  gas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec   9.   For  purposes  of   this   Act — 

(1)  the  term  "authorized  administrative 
authority"  means  the  Secretary  or  any  elec- 
tric or  gas  utility  which  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates under  section  8; 

(2)  the  term  "dwelling"  means — 

(A)  any  townhouse  or  detached  .single- 
family  residence, 

(B)  any  residential  unit  in  any  con- 
dominium or  cooperative  housing  project, 
and 

(C)  any  apartment  building  containing 
less  than  5  residential  units, 

which  is  located  within  the  United  States 
and  the  construction  of  which  was  completed 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(4)  the  term  "insulation"  means  any  wall, 
ceiling,  or  floor  insulation,  storm  (or  ther- 
mal) window  or  door,  caulking,  weather 
stripping,  flue  modiflcatlon,  or  other  similar 
Item  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration)  — 

(A)  which  is  specifically  and  primarily 
designee;  to  reduce,  when  installed  in  or  on 
a  building,  the  heat  loss  or  gain  from  such 
building;  and 

(B)  which  meets  such  performance 
specifications  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  rule;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

REVOLVING    FUND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  an  energy  conservation  In- 
vestment program  fund  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such 
•mounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
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time  in  appropriation  Acts.  The  fund  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  obligations  under  this  Act  of 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  such  fund 
amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  connection  with  loans  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Money  In  the  fund  not  needed  for  cur- 
rent operations  may  be  Invested  In  direct 
obligations  of.  or  obligations  which  are  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by, 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  established  by  subsection 
(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  TAX  REDUC- 
TION AND  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  took  an  innovative  step  toward 
assisting  the  economic  recovery  with  the 
passage  of  a  modified  set  of  tax  proposals 
first  offered  as  elements  of  President 
Carter's  economic  stimulus  package. 

With  an  emphasis  on  stimulating  con- 
sumer spending,  and  without  my  vote,  a 
$50  tax  rebate  was  authorized  for  all  tax- 
payers and  their  dependents  who  have  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $25,000. 
While  I  support  the  attempt  to  increase 
consumer  purchasing  power,  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  $50  rebate.  The  economy  needs 
more  lasting  stimulus,  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  voted  against  the  $50  rebate,  and 
for  permanent  tax  cuts.  Permanent  tax 
reductions  on  middle  income  families, 
&r,  well  as  for  the  individuals  on  fixed  and 
low  incomes,  must  be  seriously  considered 
in  the  future.  With  rising  consumer 
prices  and  ever  higher  fuel  bills,  the 
standard  of  living  for  those  income 
groups  is  continuously  being  eroded.  This 
situation  presently  exists  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  in  Colorado, 
where  the  median  annual  income  is  $11,- 
200. 

Additionally,  the  proposal  to  extend  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  40  percent  of  the 
wages  of  new  employees — not  to  exceed 
$4,20D  per  new  hiree — to  business  is 
needed  to  help  martial  the  capabilities 
of  the  small  business  community  to  as- 
sist a  sustained  recovery  from  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  This  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Carter  proposals;  I  voted 
for  this,  and  it  is  a  good  start  toward  a 
different  way  of  stimulating  the  growth 
of  employment.  In  particular,  this  meas- 
ure will  allow  small  business  to  enlist  in 
the  fight  against  unemployment,  a  com- 
mitment which  many  in  the  second  dis- 
trict will  make  if  they  have  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  form  just  voted. 

With  the  extension  of  the  tax  credit 
t:'  businesses  hiring  new  employees,  the 
jobs  tax  credit  represents  an  attempt  to 
assist  the  small  business  community  in 
achieving  higher  levels  of  employment 
and  increased  productivity  in  the  private 
.■^cctor.  If  economic  recovery  is  to  be 
achieved,  a  mutually  conceived  and  sup- 
ported economic  policy  must  be  pursued 


by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  public  and 
the  private  sector,  an  approach  realized 
in  this  legislation. 

Along  the  same  lines,  I  recently  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  2691 — the  small  business, 
jobs  tax  credit  bill — which  would  have 
more  far-reaching  efforts  than  the  jobs 
tax  credit  adopted  yesterday.  However, 
the  concept  is  the  same.  We  must  begin 
by  deemphasizing  the  creation  of  public 
service  jobs,  and  create  more  jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  using  such  tools  as  the 
jobs  tax  credit.  As  comparative  figures 
attest,  the  cost  of  creating  one  public 
service  job  is  $8,500  in  comparison  to  the 
$3,100  cost  of  creating  a  job  using  the 
employment  tax  credit  scheme. 

The  foundation  for  long-range  eco- 
nomic stability  must  be  laid  now,  if  the 
Nation  is  to  secure  stable  economic 
growth  throughout  this  country.  The 
purchase  of  plant  and  equipment  is  cur- 
rently at  a  low  ebb.  In  order  to  secure 
long-range  economic  growth,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  special  duty  to  devise  the  fis- 
cal tools  and  tax  incentives  to  assist  cap 
ital  spending. 

Another  one  of  the  tools  which  must 
be  considered  in  this  long-range  plan- 
ning scheme  is  an  adjustment  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  President  Carter  of- 
fered an  increase  of  2  percent  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  in  his  first  set  of  tax 
proposals.  Further  study  must  be  con- 
ducted before  a  final  judgment  is  made 
on  the  merit  of  such  an  increase,  with 
special  attention  paid  to  the  present  de- 
bate over  the  need  for  capital  accumula- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  deeply  involved  in 
asse.ssing  our  capital  markets  and  pro- 
jecting them  over  the  next  decade,  and  I 
hope  this  assessment  is  finished  soon  and 
agreement  is  reached  on  shortfalls  that 
exists,  if  any.  Then  we  can  proceed  to 
design  the  appropriate  instruments  to 
encourage  capital  accumulation  in  the 
future. 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Evans)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  presently  has  under  consider- 
ation the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1977  and  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress several  comments  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
a  stimulus  to  our  economy  in  the  way  of 
increasing  consumer  spending,  expand- 
ing the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  providing  incentives  for  reducing 
unemployment.  The  intent  of  this  bill  is 
a  most  worthy  one  and  it  is  an  approach 
that  could  be  most  productive  in  attain- 
ing a  renewed  confidence  in  our  economy 
and  in  helping  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens get  back  to  work. 

Specifically.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
permanent  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
ductions, the  tax  credit  to  businesses  to 
stimulate  employment,  the  tax  simplifi- 
cation provisions,  and  the  extension  of 
the  individual  and  corporate  tax  reduc- 
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HEARINGS  OF  THE  SUBCf) 
ON    IMMIGRATION.    CI 
AND     INTERNATIONAL 
H.R.     94.    GRAND    JUR!« 
ACT  OF  1977 


Subcoi  nmittee 
and 


The  SPEAKER  pro  .....^t 
previous  order  of  the  House 
man  from  Pennsylvania   (1 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speak*  r 
announce    that    the    Sul 
Immigration,  Citizenship 
tional   Law   of   the   Comii, 
Judiciary  will  hold  1  day  of 
ings  on  Thursday,  March  17 
H.R.  94. 

This  bill  would  establish 
with  respect  to  the 
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better  protect  the  rights  and 
such  witnesses,   to  require 
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gers  University  School  of  Law 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for  a 
brief  comment  in  reference  to  data  in- 
serted into  the  Record  by  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  honorable  Jack  Kemp. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Kemp  would  not  wish 
his  statement  to  be  misinterpreted,  or  to 
lead  to  incorrect  inferences  on  an  im- 
portant legi-slative  issue,  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  interpretation  of  the  data. 

On  January  4  of  this  year  Mr.  Kemp 
inserted  into  the  Record  a  table,  which 
has  been  reprinted  several  times  since, 
referring  to  revenue  effects  of  tax  reduc- 
tion legislation  between  1963  and  1968. 
The  data  in  the  first  line  of  the  table 
were  provided  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  show  Treasury  De- 
partment projections  of  revenue  costs  of 
three  separate  tax  acts  during  this  time 
period.  These  data  are  not  projections 
of  the  aggregate  changes  in  revenue  col- 
lections from  year  to  year,  but  rather 
estimates  of  the  changes  in  revenue  col- 
lections from  what  collections  would 
have  otherwise  been  each  year  without 
the  tax  legislation. 

The  data  in  the  second  line  of  Mr. 
Kemp's  table  show  the  annual  growth  in 
total  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  all  taxes  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  during  the  same  time  period. 
Thus,  the  two  lines  of  the  table  are  not 
contradictory,  as  some  people  have  mis- 
takenly inferred.  The  second  line  shows 
actual  Federal  revenue  growth  each  year; 
the  first  line  shows  estimates  of  how 
much  higher  income  tax  collections 
would  have  been  each  year  had  the  tax 
reduction  legislation  not  been  enacted. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  XIX 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Representative  John  Moss  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  amends  certain  sec- 
tions of  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  provides  Federal  funding  for 
medicaid  fraud  and  abuse  control  and 
prevention  units  at  the  State  level.  This 
bill  also  outlines  the  standards  that 
would  have  to  be  met  in  order  for  such 
fraud  and  abuse  control  and  preven- 
tion units  to  receive  Federal  funding. 
In  formulating  these  standards  we  have 
used  as  our  model  New  York's  office  of 
the  Special  State  Prosecutor  for  Nursing 
Homes,  Health  and  Social  Services.  This 
unit  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  area  of  fraud  and  abuse 
control  and  prevention  on  the  statewide 
level. 

Representative  Moss  and  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  accepted  as  an  addition  to 
H.R.  3,  the  medicare-medicaid  antifraud 
and  abuse  amendments  now  being  jointly 
considered  by  the  health  subcommittees 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 


tees. As  Members  long  and  actively  in- 
terested in  legislative  efforts  to  control 
and  limit  medicaid  fraud  and  abuse,  we 
both  feel  strongly  that  any  legislation 
dealing  with  this  very  serious  problem 
must  include  incentives  for  States  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  close  loopholes 
and  curb  illegal  and  unethical  practices 
in  this  as  well  as  other  Federal  health 
programs.  Medicaid,  after  all,  is  a  State- 
Federal  program.  In  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  94th  Congress  our  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee  passed  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  giving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increased  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
fight  the  battle  of  fraud  and  abuse  so 
pervasive  in  our  health  programs  for  tlie 
poor.  It  simply  makes  sense  to  have  sim- 
ilar fraud  and  abuse  control  and  pre- 
vention capabilities  on  the  State  level. 
Many  States  have  seen  the  urgent  need 
for  such  enforcement  units  but  presently 
lack  the  financial  resources  to  do  the  job 
effectively. 

Under  this  bill.  States  wishing  to  set 
up  fraud  and  abuse  prevention  and  con- 
trol units  would  receive  90  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  first  3  years  and  75 
percent  thereafter  if  the  State  unit: 

a.  Is  a  single  identifiable  administra- 
tive entity  of  the  State  government,  sep- 
arate and  outside  of  the  State  agency 
that  administers  or  supervises  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  under  title 

b.  administers  a  statewide  system  for 
the  detection  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  con- 
nection with  provision  of  all  medical 
assistance  under  the  State  plan. 

c.  has  prosecutorial  authority  to  en- 
force the  laws  respecting  fraud  and 
abase. 

d.  has  procedures  for  reviewing  and 
acting  upon  compl.^iints  of  patient  abuse 
and  neglect  by  health  care  facilities  re- 
ceiving payment  under  the  State  plan. 

e.  provides  for  the  collection  within 
the  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  overpayments  made  under  the 
State  plan  to  health  care  facilities. 

f.  employs  auditors,  attorneys,  and  in- 
vestigators and  is  organized  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  by 
regulation  to  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
entity's  activities. 

g.  makes  biannual  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  recommendations. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  those  who 
feel  that  fraud  and  abuse  are  not  the 
only  hooks  on  which  we  should  hang 
all  ills  of  medicaid.  Myriad  and  vastly 
confusing  and  ever  changing  eligibility 
requirements  as  well  as  major  differences 
in  the  benefit  package  offered  by  States, 
have  resulted  in  many  poor  not  receiving 
any  benefits  or  where  eligible,  receiving 
services  that  can  only  be  considered  as 
painfully  less  than  adequate.  The  night- 
marish complexities  of  administering  the 
program  have  greatly  compromised  the 
effectiveness  as  well  as  the  credibility 
of  medicaid.  The  new  administration  has 
pledged  itself  to  dealing  with  these  seri- 
ous problems  and  we  are  sure  that  Con- 
gress will  support  such  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  for  one  mo- 
ment label  fraud  and  abuse  as  a  minor 
problem   within    the   current   medicaid 
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program.  In  fiscal  year  1978  we  will  spend 
as  a  nation,  $47  billion  on  medicaid  and 
medicare.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
15  to  20  percent  of  this  outlay  will  be 
wasted  through  fraud  and  abuse,  moneys 
that  could  be  spent  on  providing  more 
and  improved  health  services  to  that  seg- 
ment of  the  population  most  in  need  of 
such  benefits.  Above  all,  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  consider  taking  a  next 
major  step  toward  a  national  health  pro- 
gram as  long  as  we  lack  the  proven  capa- 
bility to  administer  a  program  that  is 
not  constantly  beset  by  scandals  and 
plagued  by  outrageous  ripoffs.  Our  tax- 
payers deserve  better. 

Effective  State  enforcement  agencies 
can  be  a  major  step  toward  controlling 
present  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  medicaid 
program  as  well  as  help  to  prevent  such 
unethical  and  illegal  practices  in  future 
health  programs  as  they  are  developed. 
Only  under  an  all  out  effort  on  both  the 
Federal  and  State  level  can  we  restore 
public  faith  in  medicaid  as  a  program 
not  continuously  scandalized  in  news- 
paper headlines  but  rather  one  that  pro- 
vides needed  quality  health  services  to 
our  Nation's  poor,  under  nationalized 
and  disciplined  cost-control  processes 
and  procedures. 


STUDY  ON  TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN 
SOURCE  INCOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  President,  on  January  5,  1976,  Chair- 
man Al  Ullman  appointed  me,  as  chair- 
man, and  nine  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  study  certain  specific 
issues  involving  the  taxation  of  foreign 
source  income  and  to  report  back  to  the 
committee  our  recommendations.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  that  the  task 
force  has  completed  its  deliberations  and 
today  released  its  report  analyzing  the 
issues  and  alternatives  the  task  force 
legislative  changes. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-455),  agreed 
to  a  number  of  ma.ior  changes  which  pro- 
duced significant  reform  in  the  taxation 
of  foreign  source  income.  These  changes 
are  reflected  in  titles  X  and  XI  of  the 
Act. 

However,  during  its  consideration  of 
the  Act,  several  .matters  were  presented 
to  the  committee  for  consideration  which 
would  have  produced  a  substantial 
change  in  longstanding  tax  policy.  Other 
matters  were  raised  before  the  commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  at  a  late  stage  of 
legislative  markup,  thus  not  affording  in- 
terested parties  a  full  opportunity  to 
comment.  Some  of  the  issues  involved 
important  Federal-State  relationships. 
Others  involved  important  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  In  addition,  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  the  decisions  of  the 
committee  fully  dealt  with  certain  prob- 
lems or  whether  in  some  instances  other 
solutions  might  have  been  preferable. 


Therefore,  the  committee  decided  to 
establish  a  special  task  force  on  foreign 
source  income  to  analyze  the  issues  in- 
volved and  recommend  the  full  commit- 
tee any  appropriate  legislative  changes. 
The  areas  that  the  committee  requested 
the  task  force  to  consider  are: 

First,  the  tax  treatment  of  shipping  in- 
come; 

Second,  the  exclusions  from  tax  of  cer- 
tain earned  income  of  private  employees 
abroad  and  of  overseas  allowances  of  gov- 
ernment employees; 

Third.  State  taxation  of  foreign  source 
income ; 

Fourth,  the  limitations  of  foreign  tax 
creditors;  and 

Fifth,  the  deferral  of  tax  on  income 
derived  from  foreign  corporations  con- 
trolled by  U.S.  shareholders. 

The  task  force  met  weekly  from  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1976.  until  June  30,  1976.  It 
agreed  to  tentative  recommendations  in 
each  area  as  it  completed  its  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  involved.  Since  the  task 
force  met  during  the  period  that  Congress 
was  considering  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  many  of  the  tentative  recommen- 
dations of  the  task  force  were  contained 
in  the  act. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  released 
today  discusses  the  present  law  and  back- 
ground of  each  of  the  five  areas  con- 
sidered by  the  task  force,  tlie  issues  and 
the  alternative  resolutions  which  the 
task  force  considered,  an  analysis  of  the 
various  alternatives,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

The  first  area  considered  by  the  task 
force,  the  taxation  of  shipping  profits 
from  the  operation  or  lease  of  foreign - 
registered  ships  in  the  United  States,  was 
not  addressed  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
The  task  force  considered  a  number  of 
issues  and  alternatives  in  the  area.  In  de- 
ciding on  its  recommendations  in  this 
area,  the  task  force  gave  special  consid- 
eration to  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
the  various  alternatives  it  considered 
presented  the  potential  for  retaliation  by 
foreign  governments  against  U.S. -regis- 
tered shipping.  The  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  in  this  area  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Treaty  country  exemption. — Shipping 
income  which  is  exempt  from  U.S.  tax  under 
one  of  the  various  tax  treaties  that  the 
United  States  has  with  other  countries 
should  continue  to  be  exempt  from  U.S.  tax. 

(2)  Taxation  of  nontreaty  country  ship- 
ping.— The  present  Interna!  Revenue  Code 
provisions  exempting  income  derived  from 
the  operation  of  shlp.s  registered  in  countries 
which  do  not  tax  Income  of  U.S. -registered 
ships  should  be  modified.  Income  would  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  under  the  Code  from  U.S. 
tax  Income  only  where  the  shipping  either 
(a)  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  of  registry,  or  (b)  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  residents  of  the  country  of  reg- 
istry. 

(3)  U.S.  source  rules  and  alternative  tax. — 
The  U.S.  source  rules  would  be  modified  so 
that  one-half  of  the  taxable  income  from 
shipping  Into  and  out  of  the  United  States 
would  be  treated  as  U.S.  source  Income  (al- 
though in  many  cases  that  Income  would 
stlU  be  exempt  under  the  rules  stated  above) . 
In  cases  where  a  foreign  shipper  Is  not  will- 
ing to  file  a  tax  return  to  pay  any  U.S.  tax 
due  (and  make  his  books  available  to  the 
IRSy,  a  "tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  one-half  of 


the  shipping  charges  on  the  cargo  loaded  or 
unloaded  In  the  United  States  would  be  Im- 
posed (where  the  exemptions  stated  above 
do  not  apply)  on  the  shipper.  In  either  case, 
the  tax  would  be  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
aggregate  taxable  Income  derived  from,  or 
the  aggregate  shipping  charges  for,  the  ship- 
ment of  the  cargo  from  the  U.S.  port  to  the 
ultimate  country  of  destination  or  to  the 
United  States  from  the  country  of  origin, 
whether  or  not  the  cargo  Is  off-loaded  in  an 
Intermediate  foreign  port  and  switched  to  a 
different  snip  or  mode  of  transportation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

(4)  Treaty  negotiations  .—The  Treasury 
Department  should  be  instructed  to  Initiate 
discussions  with  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  tax  treaties  exempting 
shipping  profits,  with  a  view  to  modifying 
these  tax  treaties  to  provide  rules  similar  to 
those  recommended  for  nontreaty  country 
shipping. 

The  second  area  considered  by  the 
task  force,  the  taxation  of  U.S.  citizens 
working  abroad,  was  addressed  in  part 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  act  re- 
duced the  amount  of  the  exclusion  for 
income  earned  abroad  by  private  citi- 
zens and  eliminates  the  various  benefits 
which  expanded  the  scope  of  the  exclu- 
sion. No  changes  were  made  in  the  tax- 
ation of  overseas  allowances  of  govern- 
ment employees. 

With  respect  to  the  taxation  of  in- 
come earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens  in 
private  employment,  the  task  force 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Repeal  of  exclusion  of  income  earned 
abroad  in  most  situations. — The  $15,000  ex- 
clusion provided  In  present  law  for  Income 
earned  abroad  by  a  U.S.  citizen  In  private 
employment  who  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
a  foreign  country  for  the  full  taxable  year, 
or  who  Is  present  In  a  foreign  country  for 
17  out  of  18  months,  should  be  phased  out 
with  respect  to  most  U.S.  citizens.  In  Ueu 
of  the  general  exclusion  for  earned  Income, 
a  deduction  should  be  provided  for  certain 
educational  expenses  provided  in  kind  or 
reimbursed  by  the  employer  and  an  exclu- 
sion would  be  provided  for  the  value  of 
employer-supplied  municipal-type  services. 

(2)  Employees  of  U.S.  charities.— The 
$20,000  exclusion  provided  in  present  law  for 
overseas  employees  of  U.S.  charities  should 
be  retained. 

(3)  Engineering  or  construction  workers. — 
The  exclusion  would  also  be  retained  with 
respect  to  U.S.  construction  and  engineering 
workers  employed  on  a  project  to  build  or 
construct  a  permanent  facility  outside  the 
United  States  for  unrelated  parties. 

The  task  force  also  recommends  that  the 
present  system  of  a  blanket  exclusion  for  the 
statutory  allowances  and  benefits  provided 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  serving  overseas  be  replaced  with 
a  system  which  treats  private  and  public 
overseas  employees  in  the  same  circumstances 
more  nearly  the  same.  Such  a  system  would 
provide  for  the  taxation  of  that  part  of  the 
overseas  allowance  which  constitutes  an  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  employee  but  allow  an 
exclusion  or  a  deduction  for  that  part  of 
the  allowance  which  represents  a  business 
cost  or  which  reflects  the  peculiar  nature 
of  being  an  overseas  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government.  More  specifically,  this 
would  provide  for  the  following  modifica- 
tions : 

(1)  Repeal  of  special  exclusion  for  allow- 
ances.— The  exclusion  from  gross  income  un- 
der section  912  of  certain  statutory  allow- 
ances and  benefits  provided  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  work  in  for- 
eign countries,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
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come  tax.  The  task  force  recommends 
further  that  no  limitation  be  placed  on 
the  power  of  the  States  to  apply  their 
appointment  formula,  under  the  unitary 
method  or  otherwise,  to  income  of  for- 
eign affiliates  which  had  been  excluded 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  if  and  when 
such  income  become  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax. 

The  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  with  respect  to  its  fourth  area  of 
consideration,  the  foreign  tax  credit,  are 
in  substantial  part,  reflected  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  However,  the  1- 
year  delay  in  the  disallowance  of  foreign 
tax  credits  for  amounts  paid  as  taxes 
under  production-sharing  contracts  pro- 
vided in  section  1035  of  the  act  may  need 
to  be  extended  for  an  additional  year 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  companies 
are  able  to  renegotiate  their  contracts. 

The  task  force  decided  not  to  make  any 
recommendations  to  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  final  area  of  its  considera- 
tion, the  tax  treatment  of  deferred  earn- 
ings of  foreign  corporations  controlled 
by  U.S.  shareholders. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  several  ques- 
tions referred  to  it,  the  task  force  found 
that  fundamental  change  by  the  United 
States  in  the  taxation  of  foreign  source 
Income  in  many  areas  requires  the  agree- 
ment and  cooperation  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Certain  changes  which  might 
otherwise   have   been   appropriate  were 
found  not  to  be  acceptable  if  unilaterally 
adopted  Ivy  the  United  States  because 
they  would  subject  U.S.  business  operat- 
ing abroad  to  tax  while  their  foreign 
competitors  would  not  be  similarly  taxed, 
thus  placing  the  U.S.   businesses  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Others  were 
found  to  be  unacceptable  because  they 
would  subject  foreign  businesses  to  U.S. 
tax  under  circumstances  involving  a  sub- 
stantial possibility  of  retaliatory  taxes 
by    foreign    governments    against    U.S. 
businesses  operating  abroad.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  its  specific  recommenda- 
tions directed  toward  the  particular  is- 
sues considered  by  the  task  force,  the 
task    force   strongly    recommends    that 
steps  be  taken  to  Initiate  multilateral 
discussions  between  the  United  States 
and  our  major  trading  partners  to  con- 
sider a  broad  range  of  tax  and  invest- 
ment questions,  in  particular  those  areas 
where  unilateral  action  by  any  single 
nation  is  not  feasible. 

The  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
with  respect  to  its  fourth  area  of  con- 
sideration, the  foreign  tax  credit,  are  in 
substantial  part,  reflected  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  However,  the  1-year 
delay  In  the  disallowance  of  foreign  tax 
credits  for  amounts  paid  as  taxes  under 
production-sharing  contracts  provided  in 
section  1035  of  the  act  may  need  to  be 
extended  for  an  additional  year  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  companies  are  able  to 
renegotiate  their  contracts. 

The  task  force  decided  not  to  make  any 
recommendations  to  change  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  final  area  of  its  considera- 
tion, the  tax  treatment  of  deferred  earn- 
ings of  foreign  corporations  controlled 
by  U.S.  shareholders. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  several 
questions  referred  to  it,  the  task  force 
found  that  fundamental  change  by  the 


United  States  in  the  taxation  of  foreign 
source  income  in  many  areas  requires 
the  agreement  and  cooperation  of  foreign 
governments.    Certain    changes    which 
might  otherwise  have  been  appropriate 
were  found  not  to  be  acceptable  if  uni- 
laterally adopted  by  the  United  States 
because  they  would  subject  U.S.  busi- 
nesses  operating   abroad   to   tax   while 
their  foreign  competitors  would  not  be 
similarly  taxed,   thus  placing  the  U.S. 
businesses  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
Others  were  found  to  be  unacceptable 
because  they  would  subject  foreign  busi- 
nesses to  U.S.  tax  under  circumstances 
involving  a  substantial  possibility  of  re- 
taliatory taxes  by  foreign  governments 
against  U.S.  businesses  operating  abroad. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  its  specific  rec- 
ommendations directed  toward  the  par- 
ticular  Issues   considered   by    the   task 
force,   the   task   force   strongly  recom- 
mends that  steps  be  taken  to  initiate 
multilateral     discussions    between    the 
United  States  and  our  major  trading 
partners  to  consider  a  broad  range  of 
tax  and  investment  questions,  in  partic- 
ular those  areas  where  unilateral  action 
by  any  single  nation  is  not  feasible. 

The  task  force  report  is  the  result  of 
long  and  hard  effort  over  the  past  year 
by  the  members  of  the  task  force  and  by 
the  staff.  ■We  believe  that  the  report  is  an 
important  document,  and  we  present  it 
to  the  full  committee  In  the  hope  that  it 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  committee's 
future  deliberations  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  foreign  source  income 

Finally,  there  is  one  additional  issue 
that  I  would  like  to  address  briefly.  I  am 
joined  in  these  comments  by  Messrs. 
Vanik,  Pickle,  Cotter,  Jones,  Mikva, 
CoNABLE,  "Vander  Jagt,  and  Frenzel. 

Subsequent  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
task  force,  it  came  to  our  attention  that 
the  effect  of  the  integrated  tax  systems  of 
certain  foreign  countries  may  be  to  dis- 
criminate against  investment  in  those 
countries  by  United  States  persons  as 
compared  with  similar  investments  by 
their  own  residents.  Our  system  is  not 
integrated— that  Is,  it  does  not  afford 
individual  shareholders  a  credit  against 
their  personal  income  tax  on  dividends 
for  taxes  paid  at  the  corporate  level. 
Accordingly,  when  attempting  to  redress 
this  discriminatory  effect  by  tax  treaty, 
the  United  States  is  frequently  in  an 
unequal    bargaining    position.    'We    are 
greatly  disturbed  about  this  matter,  and 
we  recommend  that  the  'Ways  and  Means 
Committee  focus  Its  attention  on  appro- 
priate steps  to  respond  to  this  discrimi- 
nation, including  if  necessary  the  pos- 
sibility of  amending  section  896  to  per- 
mit  retaliatory   action   in   the  case  of 
countries  which  in  this  respect  discrimi- 
nate against  U.S.  shareholders. 

The  United  States  has  recently  been 
negotiating  with  a  view  to  adapting  tax 
conventions  to  reflect  the  integrated  tax 
systems  of  such  countries  as  France  and 
Germany.  Those  countries  integrate  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  taxes  by  re- 
funding to  resident  shareholders  part  or 
all  of  the  corporate  tax  paid  with  respect 
to  distributed  profits. 

Where  a  credit  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign corporate  tax  is  granted  only  to 
residents  of  the  foreign  country  and  only 
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in  respect  of  dividends  paid  by  corpora- 
tions resident  in  that  country,  the  cor- 
porate tax  burden  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  foreign  corporation's 
degree  of  United  States  ownership.  The 
discrimination  against  American  invest- 
ment that  results  when  an  integrated 
system  gives  refunds  or  credits  only  to 
its  resident  shareholders  can  be  quite 
substantial. 

For  example,  the  German  tax  on  dis- 
tributed profits  is  36  percent;  and  the 
entire  36-percent  tax  is  refunded  to  resi- 
dent shareholders.  Effectively,  therefore, 
Germany  imposes  no  corporate  tax  on 
companies  distributing  profits  to  Ger- 
mans, whereas  it  imposes  a  36-percent 
corporate  tax  in  respect  of  profits  dis- 
tributed to  Americans.  To  illustrate, 
assume  that  a  German  corporation  earns 
$100,  pays  $36  in  tax,  and  distributes 
the  remaining  $64  to  its  shareholder.  If 
he  is  a  German  resident,  he  will  receive 
an  additional  $36  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  or 
refund.  The  entire  $100  will  be  subject 
to  personal  income  tax  at  progressive 
rates.  Thus,  if  the  German  shareholder's 
marginal  tax  bracket  is  25  percent,  he 
will  apply  $25  of  the  $36  granted  him  by 
the  Government  as  a  credit  against  his 
tax  and  obtain  a  refund  of  $11.  After  tax, 
therefore,  he  nets  $75  with  respect  to 
a  $64  dividend.  By  contrast,  an  American 
company  or  individual  is  entitled  only 
to  $64,  less  German  withholding  tax; 
and  the  $64  received  by  an  American, 
like  the  $100  received  by  the  German, 
will  eventually  be  subject  to  personal 
income  tax. 

Under  U.S.  Internal  law  the  effective 
corporate  tax  rate  does  not  depend  upon 
the  nationality  of  the  shareholder.  Thus, 
corporate  investment  in  the  United 
States  by  a  national  of  another  country 
obtains  treatment  similar  to  that  ac- 
corded investment  by  our  residents — In- 
cluding the  Investment  tax  credit — • 
whether  or  not  the  other  country  agrees 
by  treaty  to  give  our  residents  treat- 
ment comparable  to  that  accorded  their 
own.  This  puts  the  United  States  at  a 
negotiating  disadvantage. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  about  this 
situation  and  will,  unless  a  mutually 
satisfactoi-y  resolution  is  forthcoming, 
recommend  that  the  committee  consider 
legislation  which  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority,  if  he  determines  that  a 
foreign  country  does  not  accord  invest- 
ment by  United  States  residents  treat- 
ment comparable  to  investment  by  resi- 
dents of  that  foreign  country,  to  tax 
investment  in  the  United  States  by  na- 
tionals or  residents  of  that  country  at 
comparably  discriminatory  rates. 


DETENTE.    HELSINKI    AND    HUMAN 
RIGHTS:  THE  BRITISH  VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Washington  will  have  the  pleasure  this 
week  of  welcoming  back  an  old  friend, 
James  Callaghan,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  getting  to 
know  a  new  one,  Dr.  David  Owen,  who 


recently  became  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  and  Commonweath  Af- 
fairs. I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr. 
Owen  last  November  in  London  v.'hen,  as 
Minister  of  State  with  responsibility  for 
European  Affairs,  he  received  me  in  my 
capacity  as  chrirman  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
In  his  office  and  later  with  his  colleagues 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  I  had  very  helpful 
discussions  on  the  British  Government's 
views  on  the  Helsinki  agreements  of  1975 
and  the  prospects  for  advancing  their  im- 
plementation. 

Last  week  Dr.  Owen  put  those  views  on 
the  public  record  in  a  thorough,  balanced 
and  forward-looking  speech  to  the  Dip- 
lomatic and  Commonwealth  Writers  As- 
sociation in  London.  In  my  opinion,  his 
remarks  combine  a  healthy  realism  about 
the  limits  of  detente — "a  relationship  In 
which  competition  between  the  two  sys- 
tems exists  side-by-side  with  the  search 
for  common  ground" — with  a  firm  ideal- 
ism. I  especi.illy  commend  the  point  he 
made  that  the  Helsinki  principles  are  in- 
tegral to  International  security. 

We  are  determined  to  encourage  the  free 
movement  of  people  and  Ideas  and  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Dr.  Owen  said : 

without  these  \\s  cannot  hope  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  longer  term.  Jt  is  not  a 
question  of  interfering  in  other  people's  in- 
ternal affairs  .  .  .  abuses  of  human  rights, 
wherever  they  may  o:cur,  are  the  legitimate 
sMbject  of  International  concern. 

Dr.  Owen  stressed  that  detente  is  "a 
permanent  state  of  negotiation"  in  which 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  has  a  value  that 
"is  fundamentally  long  term,  as  a  charter 
and  code  of  behavior  for  what  we  hope 
will  in  time  become  a  more  normal  and 
open  relationship  between  both  govern- 
ments and  peoples  in  East  and  West."  His 
Is  a  measured  and  serious  view  on  which 
I  believe  we  should  ell  reflect.  Therefore, 
in  welcoming  him  to  Washington  for 
what  I  am  certain  will  be  forthright  and 
productive  discussions  of  American  and 
British  policy  aims.  I  include  the  full 
text  of  his  speech  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  all  my  colleagues: 
Speech  by  Dr.  David  Owen 

The  Cold  War  marked  the  high  point  of 
mutual  hostility  between  east  and  west.  Since 
1953  the  two  sides  have  tried  Instead  to  build 
a  more  constructive  and  less  dangerous  rela- 
tionship. The  initial  steps  were  hesitant. 
There  were  rebuflfs.  At  the  time  of  Cuba,  In 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  graphic  phrase  .  .  .  the 
cmell  of  burning  hung  In  the  air  .  .  .  but 
there  were  also  genuine  steps  forward:  For 
Instance  the  1963  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
1968  nuclear  non-proliferation  agreement. 
Slowly  east  and  we.st  came  to  recognize  a 
common  interest  in  the  management  of  their 
relations  to  avoid  military  confrontation  and 
nuclear  war.  On  this  foundation  a  variety 
of  building  blocks  have  since  been  put  into 
place  which  today  form  the  structure  we 
recognize  as  detente. 

No  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  deny 
the  basic  proposition  that  as  a  result  of  the 
detente  process — r.  process  which  began  al- 
most twenty-five  years  ego  and  to  which  suc- 
cessive American  presidents  and  leading 
statesmen  In  all  parts  of  Evirope  have  con- 
tributed— east/west  relations  are  more  stable 
and  the  world  s:ifcr.  The  quantity  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides  has  regrettably  in- 
creased In  this  period.  But  there  has  been  a 
qualitative  Improvement  In  the  way  in  which 


east  and  >^-est  seek  to  manage  the  mutual 
threat  presented  by  each  other's  nuclear 
arsenals. 

We  have  replaced  the  crude  and  arbitrary 
approach  of  the  1940's  and  igso's  with  rela- 
tively sophisticated  techniques  for  managing 
relations.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  super 
powers  but  also  to  relations  between  the 
countries  of  Europe,  east  and  west. 

It  Is  most  crucially  reflected  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  suspect  that  few  people  realize  that 
between  1971  and  1974  something  like 
twenty-flve  bilateral  agreements  were  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  all  contributing  in  a  variety  of  ways 
to  the  development  of  a  more  stable  relation- 
ship. The  central  achievement  has  been  the 
willingness  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  engage  In  talks  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion— to  exchange  views  and  data,  and  to 
try  and  reach  agreement,  in  areas  of  the  most 
advanced  military  technology'.  As  a  result 
there  is  today  less  risk  of  mLsunderstandlng. 
less  risk  of  military  confrontation  and  there- 
fore less  risk  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Britain's  commitment  to  detente  and  the 
search  for  a  more  constructive  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Europe  is 
as  firm  today  as  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference  in  1975.  But  over  the 
past  eighteen  months  a  widespread  feeling 
has  developed  In  the  west  that  too  little  has 
changed  for  the  better  and  that  some  im- 
portant things  may  even  have  changed  for 
the  worse. 

No  objective  observer  can  deny  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  continues  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  armed  forces — on  land,  sea 
and  air — and  that  this  process  has  gathered 
momentum  In  the  period  of  detente.  Many 
rightly  ask  what  all  this  military  effort  Is 
for.  Many  also  rightly  ask  -whatever  happened 
to  the  seventh  principle  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  pledging  signatory  States  to  uphold  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  What 
has  happened  to  the  commitment  to  the  free 
exchange  of  peoples  and  Ideas,  into  which 
the  thirty-five  states  who  signed  the  final  act 
have  entered,  and  which  remains  more  an 
aspiration  than  a  reality? 

As  a  result  public  opinion  in  the  west  has 
tended  to  display  an  Increasing  skepticism 
both  towards  the  final  act  and  by  extension 
towards  the  process  of  detente  Itself.  But 
it  is  equally  trtie  that  some  of  this  skepti- 
cism and  disappointment  has  been  miscon- 
ceived, and  that  expectations  have  out- 
stripped by  far  the  limits  of  what  detente 
could  have  reasonably  delivered. 

For  while  detente  has  substantial  achieve- 
ments to  its  credit,  the  process  started  from 
a  low  threshold  and  represents  to  date  only  a 
limited,  though  vitally  Important,  accom- 
modation In  Exirope  and  between  the  super- 
powers. V,'e  are  witnessing  the  early  stages 
of  this  process,  not  Its  culmination.  Detente 
has  solved  some  of  the  most  urgent  and 
obvious  problems  in  East  West  relations  and 
It  has  established  a  basic  framework  for  the 
solution  of  those  which  remain.  But  there 
is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  the  first  and  easier 
stage  of  detente  is  over.  The  issues  which  are 
today  on  the  agenda  of  east  west  relations 
ar3  more  complex,  more  contentious  and  far 
more  intractable.  We  are  beginning  to  en- 
croach on  f^mdamental  attitudes,  on  human 
behaviour,  and  the  Issues  go  to  the  heart  of 
each  side's  perception  of  Itself  and  its  in- 
terests. Inevitably  we  cannot  expect  to  main- 
tain the  momentum  of  the  early  1970s. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
we  should  be  realistic.  Detente  on  its  own 
could  not.  and  was  never  Intended  to.  stop 
the  Soviet  Union  from  being  a  world  power. 
still  less  to  convert  the  Russians  and  their 
allies  from  communism.  Already  In  the  last 
century  It  was  clear  that  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  a  country  of  the  size,  popula- 
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tlon  and  resources  of  Russia 
global  power.  Any  idea  that 
or  should  have  reversed  this  , 
surd.  The  basic  premise  froit 
the  West  must  start  Is  that  the 
Is  a  world  power  with  natlona 
ambitions  to  match,  which 

It  Into  competition,  and 

tatlon,  with  the  West.  To  this 
that  communist  Ideology  inveits 
rivalry  between  East  and  We|t 
namlc  of  unceasing  struggle. 

Increasingly,  as  we  have  _ 
nlsms    for   reducing   military 
struggle  has  become  one  for 
men.  As  the  prime  minister 
Is  no  armistice  in  the  war  of 
Is  a  struggle  from  which  we 
to  shrink.  Why  else  do  we  p 
of  Information  and  Ideas  In 
We  are  confident  that  our  . 
Is  better  adapted  to  satisfy 
tlons,  both  Intellectual  and 
we  In  the  West  have  our 
are  of  a  complexity  and  so'phls 
communist  societies  are  only 
to    encounter.    Above    all 
thrives  on  the  Intellectual 
unfettered  expression  of 
In  all  Its  forms. 

So,  sweeping  away  the  unreal 
and  delusions  of  recent  years, 
detente  so  far  has  to  be  place<! 
text  of  a  relationship  in  which 
between  the  two  systems  exists 
with  the  search  for  common 
scope  for  accommodation  -^.„.^^, 
West  U  limited  by  this  competltlan 
whether  it  Is  worth  our  whll« 
expand  the  limits. 

The  answer  must  be  emph 
the  present  relationship  is  es." 
stable.  It  still  carries  the  risk  ol 
tlon  and  disaster.  We  have  to 
risk  even  further. 

But,  as  we  try  and  open  up  th( 
east/west    understanding,    the    , 
Hyde  nature  of  detente— compel  I 
one  hand,  co-operation  on  theT 
constantly  assert  Itself.  This  Is  .„, 
which  we  should  try  and  swee;> 
carpet.  Both  sides  have  everytl:  1 
from  frankly  and  openly  faclnr 
consequences  of  their  differing 
detente.  In  the  last  analysis  t„_. 
and  west  the  best  long  term  hop< 
slvely  reducing  the  area  of  confrd. 
twecn  them,  and  of  progressive!  r 
the  area  of  common  ground.  It 
indeed  for  one  side  to  make 
detente  so  distasteful  to  the 
would    prefer    to    opt    out    a 

golden  rule  must  be  that 

pursue  policies  which  so  raise  , 
confrontation  that  the  structure 
is  Itself  threatened. 

This  Is.  of  course,  easier  said 
Detente   Is  an   Immensely 
comprising  Innumberable  „„ 
tlonshlps  on  different  levels 
logue.    commercial    and 
change,  cultural  contacts 
and  military  vigilance.  There 
formula  which  will  enable  us 
to  strike  the  rlpht  balance  In 
at  all  times.  Both  sides  are  still 
way.  All   we  can  say  Is  that 
must  be  between  the  elements  , 
tlon  and  co-o«Deratlon.  whether 
Ing  of  the  detente  process  as  a 
Its  constituent  parts. 

These  considerations  aoplv 
lar  force  to  the  Helsinki  final  _ 
act  marked  an  Important  stage 
velopment  of  cooperative 
east    and   west    there    U    no    „ 
several  of  Its   provisions  contai 
on  confrontation.  It  is  Importan  ; 
that  we  should  clearlv  understand 
cance.  The  final  act  is  not  a 
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given  the  sanction  of  International  law  to 
the  statxis  quo  in  Europe.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  declaration  of  pxxrpose  which  looks 
to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  It  provides 
specifically  for  peaceful  change.  Its  value  Is 
fundamentally  long-term:  as  a  charter  and 
code  of  behavloiu-  for  what  we  hope  will  In 
time  become  a  more  normal  and  open  rela- 
tionship between  both  governments  and  peo- 
ples In  east  and  west.  It  reflects  detente's 
highest  aspirations. 

Anyone  Judging  the  final  act  in  terms  of 
quantifiable,    concrete   results,   would   con- 
clude that  progress  so  far  has  been  extreme- 
ly limited.   But  the  government  never  ex- 
pected the  provisions  of  the  final  act  to  be 
Implemented    Immediately    or   all    at    once. 
Those  In  this  country  who  have  already  dis- 
missed the  final  act  as  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  It  Is  written  are  at  best  short- 
sighted, at  worst  all  too  ready  to  substitute 
short-term  political  rhetoric  for  long-term 
political  progress.  In  pressing  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  final  act,  we  are  In  many 
areas    dealing    with    entrenched    attitudes 
which  In  the  nature  of  things  will  not  change 
overnight.  But  recent  events  In  Europe  have 
shown  that  the  final  act  has  already  begun  to 
be  an  Inspiration  and  a  point  of  reference 
for   those  who  want   bo  see  their  societies 
evolve  peacefully  and  constitutionally  In  a 
more  open  direction. 

We  note  for  Instance  that  the  signatories  of 
Charter  77  In  Czechoslovakia  Insist  that  they 
are  Communists,  profess  no  wish  to  over- 
throw the  regime,  concern  themselves  strictly 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  basic  human 
rights,  and  all  quote  the  final  act.  It  Is  In 
the  chords  which  It  has  spontaneously  struck, 
without  any  outside  assistance.  In  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  that  we  see  one  of  Its 
most  Interesting  and  hopeful  effects. 

The  final  act  Is  a  document  which  sets  out 
certain  basic  human  rights  In  black  and 
white  and  which  thirty-five  governments  In- 
cluding those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  have 
signed  and  published.  Given  a  consistent  and 
well  thought  out  political  strategy  for  Imple- 
mentation, Its  objectives  are  capable  of 
achievement.  But  there  Is  no  room  for  false 
optimism,  for  claiming  breakthroughs  on 
spurious  evidence.  The  public  are  not  fools: 
they  win  Judge  detente  by  actual  achieve- 
ments, not  political  posturing. 

How  can  we  make  progress  over  detente  In 
1977? 

We  must  refine  still  further  our  techniques 
for  managing  crises  between  East  and  West. 
This  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reaching 
specific  agreements  as  of  reducing  to  an  ab- 
solute minimum  the  area  of  possible  mis- 
calculations between  the  two  sides.  It  means 
that  we  should  be  as  well  Informed  as  pos- 
sible of  each  other's  Intentions  and  preoccu- 
pations—and here  high  level  bilateral  visits 
and  contacts  have  an  Important  role  to  play. 
We  In  Britain  will  always  welcome  exchanges 
of  view  ^Ith  Soviet  and  othern  Eastern  Euro- 
pean leaders.  My  talks  earlier  this  week  with 
the  Hunearlan  foreign  minister  were  a  use- 
ful example  of  this  continuing  process.  But 
these   exchanges   will   be  of  strlctlv  limited 
value  unless  both  sides  accent  the  basic  pre- 
mise that  detente  Is  indivisible  and  does  not 
stop  in  Europe.  We  have  made  It  plain  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  continuing  cred- 
Ibllitv  of  detente  deoends  on  the  restraint 
and  responslbllitv  off  all  states  In  their  ap- 
proach to  crises  Inside  and  outside  Europe. 
We  must  trv  and  extend  the  technloues  of 
management  to  the  whole  soectrum  of  East/ 
West  relations.  Detente  should  not  be  lust 
about  the  absence  of  war  and  the  avoidance 
of  crises:  it  should  tell  us  something  about 
condition":   of   peace.    This    means    that   we 
should  trv  and  adopt  a  more  coherent  and 
svstematic    aporoach    to   all    asoects   of   our 
relations.  We  must  maximize  our  coooeratlon 
In  areas  of  common  interest;  for  instance,  in 
the  vital   area  of  nuclear  non-proliferation 


where  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both 
members  of  the  nuclear  suppliers  group. 

We  must  Improve  the  stability  of  the  East/ 
West  military  balance.  The  emphasis  here 
must  be  on  the  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  about 
the  further  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  and 
on  the  talks  between  the  two  military  alli- 
ances at  Vienna  about  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions In  Europe.  A  clear  index  of  progress  to- 
wards detente  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  sec- 
ond round  of  SALT:  we  can  by  all  accounts 
be  reasonably  hopeful  that  there  will  be  some 
advance  this  year.  Another  indication  will  be 
whether  we  can  make  progress  at  the  MBPR 
talks  In  Vienna.  The  need  for  greater  mili- 
tary confidence  between  East  and  West  lies 
at  the  core  of  detente. 

We  must  bring  a  human  dimension  to  de- 
tente and  work  for  the  full  Implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  final  act.  The  first  task  of  the 
Belgrade  meetings  must  be  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  progress  already  made  in 
Implementing  the  final  act.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment's approach  will  be  wholly  construc- 
tive. But  while  we  shall  take  care  to  avoid 
fruitless  polemics,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to 
state  our  views  frankly  where  we  consider  the 
performance  of  countries  to  be  demonstrably 
unsatisfactory.  We  for  our  part,  together  with 
our  closest  friends  and  allies,  started  at  the 
outset  from  a  high-level  of  existing  achieve- 
ment, since  when  we  have  taken  steps  to  rem- 
edy deficiencies  we  found  in  our  performance. 
It  Is  no  fault  of  ours  If  the  overall  achieve- 
ment  to   date   is   small.   The   Warsaw   Pact 
countries  had  and  still  have  much  ground  to 
make  up. 

Some  governments  will  doubtless  put  for- 
ward new  proposals  for  consideration  at  Bel- 
grade. The  Soviet  Government  has  already 
done  so  In  the  economic  field.  We  shall  con- 
sider any  such  proposals  strictly  on  their 
merits.  But  the  Belgrade  meetings  cannot 
plan  sequels  or  supplements  to  the  final  act 
until  we  are  all  statlsfied  that  the  final  act 
Itself  Is  working  effectively.  We  must  check 
the  foundations  first  before  building  fur- 
ther. 

The  need  for  steady,  measured  Implemen- 
tation applies  with  equal  force  to  all  three 
of  the  so-called  baskets  of  the  final  act.  Yet 
central  to  the  West's  perception  of  detente 
Is  the  belief  that  it  cannot  simply  be  a  mat- 
ter for  inter-state  relations,  but  has  to  be  re- 
flected in  people's  dally  lives.  This  Is  why 
Basket  ill  is  Important  to  us.  It  makes,  for 
Instance,  specific  provisions  for  the  reunifi- 
cation of  divided  families.  The  Communist 
countries  should  not  be  surprl-sed  If  the  Brit- 
ish Government  raise,  ais  we  have  done  and 
will  continue  to  do.  Individual  family  cases 
with  them. 

We  are  determined  to  encourage  the  free 
movement  of  people  and  ideas  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  Without  these  we  cannot 
hope  for  peace  and  stability  In  the  longer 
term.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  Interfering  in 
other  people's  Internal  affairs.  The  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  the  U.N.  Covenants  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  the  final  act  Itself  demon- 
strate beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that 
abvises  of  human  rights,  wherever  they  may 
occur,  are  the  legitimate  subject  of  in- 
ternational concern.  The  dignity  of  man 
stands  on  values  which  transcend  national 
frontiers.  And  In  the  democracies  of  the  West 
it  is  Inevitable  and  right  that  foreign  policy 
should  not  only  refiect  the  values  of  society, 
but  that  those  who  conduct  foreign  affairs 
should  respond  positively  to  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  and  concern. 

In  Britain  we  will  take  our  stand  on  human 
rights  In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  We  will 
not  discriminate.  We  will  apply  the  same 
standards  and  Judgments  to  Communist 
countries  as  we  do  to  Chile.  Uganda  and 
South  Africa.  President  Carter  whose  obvi- 
ous concern  for  the  whole  arei  of  human 
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rights  Is  crucially  Important,  has  made  it 
clear  that  this  will  also  be  the  attitude  of 
his  administration.  I  am  looking  forward 
very  much  to  seeing  him  and  Mr.  Vance  in 
Washington  next  week. 

We  recognise  that  the  issues  of  human 
rights  Is  only  one  strand  In  the  complex 
East/West  relations.  It  Is  no  part  of  HMG's 
policy  to  promote  campaigns  of  denunciation 
or  to  assume  the  role  of  agents-provoca- 
teurs. Equally,  the  Communist  countries 
must  recognise  that  concern  for  human 
rights  is  not  a  diversionary  tactic  but  an  In- 
tegral part  of  foreign  policy  In  the  Western 
democracies.  Of  course  we  have  to  balance 
morality  with  reality.  The  art  again  lies  in 
striking  the  right  balance.  This  Is  a  subject 
on  which  I  welcome  and  seek  to  stimulate 
public  discussion  and  debate. 

In  the  last  analysis  It  is  the  government 
which  must  Judge  how  best  to  give  effect  to 
the  principles  to  which  we  all  aspire,  and  In- 
evitably different  circumstances  will  require 
different  measures.  Yet,  while  the  govern- 
ment has  to  determine  policy,  one  thing  Is 
certain.  Unless  the  government  enjoys  public 
support  for  Its  policies,  those  policies  cannot 
be  sustained.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours 
no  government  can  or  should  Ignore  legiti- 
mate concern  voiced  by  sections  of  public 
opinion  over  the  plight  of  individuals  in 
other  countries  who  are  deprived  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Equally  the  public  must  recognize  that, 
in  deciding  how  best  to  register  this  con- 
cern, governments  have  to  take  into  account 
the  complexity  of  inter-state  relations  and 
the  different  levels  on  which  these  operate. 
This  Is  not  an  excuse  for  dodging  the  issue: 
it  Is  the  means  by  which  we  try  to  draw  the 
fine  line  between  meastires  that  stand  a 
chance  of  being  effective  and  these  which 
win  spark  counter-productive  reaction.  In 
practice  this  means  that  sometimes  private 
pressure  may  be  more  effective.  At  other 
times  a  strong  public  stand  mav  be  necessary. 
At  times  the  public  declarations  of  gov- 
ernment wni  not  be  as  exhilarating  as.  for 
Instance,  some  of  the  highly  articulate  state- 
ments of  famous  exiles  from  eastern  Europe 
or  elsewhere.  Their  message  as  an  appeal  to 
individual  hearts  and  minds  to  stand  up  for 
humanity  carries  conviction.  I  applaud  their 
courage  and  also  those  individuals  in  our 
society  who  respond  so  generously  to  their 
appeal.  Governments  may  have  a  less  decla- 
ratory message.  For  a  government's  first  task 
Is  to  help  provide  and  sustain  the  frame- 
work of  peace  and  security  within  which 
human  rights  can  be  discussed,  championed 
and  enlarged.  Open  debate  can  only  deepen 
understanding  of  these  complex  Issues,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  supporters  of  detente 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  wide-ranging  public  discussion. 

Whatever  some  may  claim,  there  is  nothing 
irreversible  about  detente.  It  Is  a  permanent 
state  of  negotiation.  It  carries  with  It  no 
built-in  guarantee  against  failure  or  reversal. 
Unless  we  move  forward  in  the  areas  I  have 
indicated,  we  could  place  In  Jeopardy  all  the 
achievements  of  detente  so  far. 

We  In  the  west  must  do  all  we  can  to 
ensure  not  only  that  detente  does  not  go  into 
reverse  but  also  that  it  broadens  the  area  of 
common  ground  between  east  and  west.  This 
calls  for  good  will  and  high  negotiating  skill. 
Above  all  It  means  that  we  in  the  west  must 
be  sure  of  ourselves:  we  must  be  secure  in 
the  cohesion  of  our  alliances  and  partner- 
ships. We  must  be  secure  in  our  faith  in  our 
own  democratic  institutions.  And  we  must 
be  secure  in  our  ability  to  deter  threats  to 
our  security  for  whatever  quarter.  On  this 
basis,  I  believe  that  we  can  make  such  a 
contribution  to  detente  that  cooperation  and 
mutual  confidence  win  reach  a  new  level  of 
achievement,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  west  and  east. 


AGING  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 
PEPPER  TESTIFIES  ON  MEDI- 
CARE-MEDICAID  FRAUD  AND 
ABUSE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  I  testi- 
fied on  March  3,  before  a  joint  hearing 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

I  expressed  my  strong  support  for  leg- 
islation which  has  been  introduced  by 
my  colleagues  Dan  Rostenxowski  and 
Paul  Rogers,  H.R.  3,  which  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  tools  available  for  elim- 
inating and  preventing  fraud  and  abuse 
in  these  important  health  programs.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion saw  fit  to  include  in  this  bill  two 
proposals  that  I  have  advanced — first, 
a  requirement  that  both  providers  and 
suppliers  under  medicare  and  medicaid 
disclose  upon  request  ownership  interest 
of  5  percent  or  more.  Second,  the  com- 
mittee included  my  proposal  reaffirming 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  medicaid  be 
the  payor  of  last  resort  where  third  par- 
ties such  as  insurance  companies  and 
no-fault  insurance  programs  have  an 
obligation  to  pay.  I  believe  these  two 
provisions  serve  to  greatly  strengthen 
this  legislation,  and  I  have  commended 
my  colleagues  on  including  them  in  H.R. 
3. 

Further,  I  outlined  several  steps  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  to  strengthen  medi- 
care and  medicaid  and  to  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  health  care  programs. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  embodies  these  proposals,  and 
I  want  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  First,  I  believe  we  should 
require  home  health  service  providers  to 
have  a  utilization  review  plan  along  the 
lines  as  those  now  required  of  hospitals 
and  skilled  nursing  facilities.  Second,  we 
should  require  an  annual  audit  of  the 
financial  statements  of  home  health 
service  agencies  by  an  independent  cer- 
tified public  accountant  as  a  basis  for 
cost-related  reimbursement.  I  believe 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  make  pay- 
ment to  all  health  care  institutions  under 
both  medicare  and  medicaid  on  a  cost- 
related  basis. 

In  addition  annual,  unannounced,  on- 
site  Federal  audits  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid nursing  homes  should  be  required. 

Tliird,  while  H.R.  3  embodies  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  which  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view organizations,  I  believe  that  we 
could  go  a  step  further,  and  I  have  pro- 
posed that  we  make  it  clear  that  long- 
term  care  facilities — as  well  as  medical 
institutions — are  to  be  subject  to  review 
by  PSRO's.  Moreover,  I  have  proposed 
tJiat   nurses,   social    workers,    guidance 


counselors,    and    other   health   profef.- 
sionals  be  included  in  PSRO's. 

I  intend  to  work  vigorously  to  see  the 
enactment  of  these  and  other  proposals 
which  are  included  in  legislation  I  have 
proposed. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony,  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  it  to  beneficiaries  and  re- 
cipients— as  well  as  the  taxpayers  who 
support  medicare  and  medicaid — to  pre- 
vent fraudulent  activities  which  bloat 
the  programs,  and  in  the  end,  prevent 
those  who  most  need  help  from  getting 
it.  American  taxpayers  deserve  to  know 
that  their  tax  dollars  are  being  used  In 
the  wisest  and  most  efficient  possible 
manner,  and  we  intend  to  give  them  this 
assurance.  But  we  do  not  have  to  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  expanding  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  to  all  Americans  of 
every  age  and  every  income. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  to  my  colleagues 
on  these  two  important  subcommittees. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween expanded  health  care  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fraud  and  abuse  on  the  other. 
And  we  do  not  have  to  tolerate  corrup- 
tion or  mismanagement  to  press  forward 
with  our  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  remarks  of 
March  3,  1977,  in  the  Record: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
Chairman  Rostenkowski,  Chairman  Rogers, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  3,  the  Medlcare-Medicald 
Anti-Fraud  and  Abuse  Amendments,  which 
I  have  Joined  In  sponsoring.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have  an 
abiding  concern  that  these  programs  be 
something  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
I  believe  this  bill  can  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  integrity  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs, 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  enacted  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  made  health 
care  possible  for  many  millions  of  Americans. 
But  the  cost  of  providing  this  care  has  es- 
calated year  after  year,  reaching  enormous 
proportion.  In  fiscal  year  1976.  Medicare  ccst 
the  Federal  government  $17.8  billion.  Medic- 
aid cost  Federal  ar.d  State  governments  a 
total  of  $15.5  billion,  and  is  projected  to 
account  for  $18.6  binion  in  expenditures  In 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Together,  these  two  programs  will  cost 
Federal  and  State  governments  more  than 
$40  tilUon  this  fiscal  year. 

Rising  co.sts  in  the.^e  programs  are  sympto- 
matic of  what  is  happening  in  health  care 
across  the  board.  In  1975.  Americans  spent 
$108  billion  for  personal  health  care  services. 
In  1978.  they  spent  $126  billion.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that  in 
1980.  it  will  be  up  to  $224  billion — more  than 
double  in  just  five  years. 

The  new  Administration  and  the  Congress 
are  committed  to  a  Joint  effort  to  slow  down 
the  unconscionable  Increase  in  health  care 
costs.  And  It  comes  none  too  soon.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  now  will  affect  the  quality 
and  availability  of  health  care  in  America  for 
the  rest  of  this  century. 

I  offer  this  word  of  caution.  Our  efforts  to 
pinpoint  and  end  abusive  or  fraudulent  praic- 
tlces  must  not  be  seen  as  a  retreat  from  our 
commitment  to  assure  Americans  of  good 
health  care.  Rather,  they  should  be  viewed  as 
necessary  to  preserve  these  programs  and 
bring  about  the  expansion  of  benefits  that 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  so  many 
Americans. 

I  have  fought,  for  example,  and  will  con- 
tinue   to    fight,    for    expanded    coverage    of 
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home  health  care  as  an  

tutlonallzatlon  of  the  elderly. 
We  win  not  retreat.  We  will 
tents   and   steal   away   Into   the 
simply  owe  It  to  beneficiaries  and 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers  who  su 
care  and  Medicaid — to  prevent  frt 
tlvltles  which  bloat  the  programs 
end,  prevent  those  who  most 
getting    It.    American    taxpayers 
know  that  their  tax  dollars  are 
In    the    wisest    and    most 
manner.  We  Intend  to  give  them 
ance. 

By  the  same  token,  Americans 
and  every  Income  deserve  acces; 
health  care  at  a  price  they  can 
dual  goals  are  central  to  our 
today.  They  must  be  the  end 
efforts. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  author  i 
saw  fit  to  Include  at  least  two 
I  have  advanced.  The  first,  in 
8.    would    require    providers    an(  I 
under  both  programs  to  disclose 
quest,    ownership    interest   of   5 
more.  Congressman  Edward  Koch 
posed  disclosure  in  H.R.  453,  w 
additional    cosponsors.    It    was    i 
mended  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care,  which  I  also 
the  full  Committee  on  Aging  last 
Imperative    that    operations    w 
Federal  funds  be  carried  out  in 
daylight. 

Second,  I  commend  the 
legislation    for    including,    In 
requirement  reaffirming  the  cleai 
Congress  that  Medicaid  be  the  pj 
resort  where  third  parties  such  aj 
companies  and  auto  no-fault  Ins 
grams  have  an  obligation  to  pay 
Intent  of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  1128 
been  cosoonsored  by  64  of  our  c 
The  Social  Security  Act  requires 
to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to 
the  legal  liabilities  of  third  parties 
covered   medical    services.   The   I 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfari 
that  between  $200   and  $500 
be  saved  each  year  through  a  v 
gram  of  collecting  from  liable 
Yet  HEW  State  audit  agency 
proved  that  recovery  programs  by 
are  sadly  lacking.  And  several   S 
enacted  laws,  primarily  automobi  e 
Insurance   programs,    which   servt 
Medicaid    the    primary    payor, 
the    payor    of    last    resort    as 
Congress. 

Medicaid    costs    the    State — not 
Federal  government — a  great  deal 
The   States  should  recognize 
their  own  Interest  to  seek  out  o. 
which  have  responsibility  to  pay 
cal    services    that    otherwise    d 
budgets.  I  have  urged,  and  will 
urge,  that  HEW  emphasize  the  n._ 
States  comply  with  this  Important 
qulrement. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for 
of   ownership   and   third-party 
would    brlefiy    describe   other 
proposed  to  bring  costs  under 
bill.  HJl.  1116,  which  has  73 
which  seeks  to  expand  the 
home   health   services,  provides 
I  believe  we  should  take  to  Insure 
cost-effective  operations. 
First,  the  bill  would  require 

service  providers  to  have  a  u 

view  plan  along  the  lines  as  thoss 
quired    of    hospitals    and    sklllec 
facilities.   This   would   assure  tha ; 
assessment  of  need  Is   carried 
vide   for   the    most    efficient   use 
resources. 

Second,  It  would  require  an 
of  the  financial  statements  of 
service  agencies  by  an  independent 
public  accountant  as  a  basis  for 
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reimbursement.  The  auditor's  opinion  would 
state  that  expenses  of  the  agency  are  in  con- 
formance with  allowable  expenditures  as  au- 
thorized in  HEW  regulations  and  guidelines. 
This  would  ensure  that  the  financial  state- 
ments are  accurate,  but  even  more  Impor- 
tantly, that  the  cost  claimed  in  the  financial 
report  are  legitimate,  honest  costs  involved 
with  providing  health  services.  This  Is  an 
Important  concept  and  one  which  deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  your  committees 
Moreover,  our  committee  strongly  recom- 
mended. In  a  report  last  year,  that  annual, 
unannounced,  on-site  federal  audits  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  nursing  homes  should  be 
required.  These  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately, at  least  on  a  random  basis.  That 
report  points  out  that  there  has  been  a 
"dearth  of  audits"  of  the  Nation's  nursing 
homes.  The  report  pointed  out  that  20  States 
had  not  audited  a  single  Medicaid  nursing 
home.  I  quote  from  the  report:  "Testimony 
revealed  that  hundreds  of  thovisands  of  dol- 
lars had  been  inappropriately  spent  In  those 
that  had  been  audited." 

I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  legislation  Introduced 
by  my  colleague  on  the  Committee,  Edward 
Beard,  to  require  these  audits,  H.R.  1620. 

Two  bills  I  have  offered  (H.R.  1116  and 
H.R.  1126)  and  H.R.  453.  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Koch  and  me — have  as  their  aim 
making  payment  to  all  health  care  institu- 
tions under  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  on  a 
cost-related  basis. 

In  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committes  expressed  concern  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  requirements,  some  long- 
term  care  facilities  were  being  under-paid  by 
Medicaid  while  others  were  over-paid.  Section 
249  of  Public  Law  92-603,  requiring  reim- 
bursement on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basis, 
resulted  frorff  that  concern.  I  believe  that 
we  should  expand  this  concept.  Not  only  will 
It  save  money,  but  It  will  also  give  the  as- 
surance that  adequate  funds  are  provided  to 
support  a  high  quality  of  patient  care  In 
health  care  institutions.  I  believe  we  must 
emphasize  this  goal  In  all  our  future  deliber- 
ations. 

Third,  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  before 
you,  H.R.  3,  places  emphasis  on  the  role  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organi/ations 
can  play  in  eliminating  and  preventing  fraud 
and  abuse.  The  bills  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  H.R.  1116  and  H.R.  1126,  would  go  a 
step  further  and  make  it  clear  that  long- 
term  care  faciIitles->-as  well  as  medical  In- 
stitutions— are  to  be  subject  to  review  by 
PSROs.  Moreover,  my  bills  would  require 
that  nurses,  social  workers,  guidance  coun- 
selors, and  other  health  professionals  be  In- 
cluded In  PSROs.  Broader  representation  by 
these  groups  can  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
PSRO  system  and  assure  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints.  Once  again,  this  has  the  support 
of  the  Aging  Committee. 

In  conclusion.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
en  these  two  Important  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  for  their  energetic  approach  to 
solving  the  very  serious  problem  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  our  medical  programs. 

My  committee  and  I  are  committed  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  assist  you  in  these  ef- 
forts. The  money  we  save  can  and  must  be 
directed  to  making  health  care  more  readily 
available  to  all  Americans. 

These  programs  certainly  are  not  perfect! 
But  we  cannot  use  that  as  an  excuse  to  fall 
behind  In  the  fight  to  provide  the  benefits  we 
know  our  people  need.  Neither  let  us  faU — 
because  of  our  zeal — to  require  strict  ac- 
counting of  the  money  we  spend.  An  earlier 
American  said  It  In  a  way  that  applies  to 
everything  we  try  to  do  In  a  democracy:  "The 
condition  upon  which  God  hath  given  lib- 
erty to  man  is  eternal  vigilance." 

We  don't  have  to  have  a  trade-off  between 
expanded  health  care  on  the  one  hand  and 
fraud  and  abuse  on  the  other!  And  we  don't 
have  to  tolerate  corruption  and  mismanage- 


ment to  press  forward  with  our  goal.  Let's 
keep  this  In  mind  In  the  days  ahead. 


WE  MUST  ASSURE  THE  INTEGRITY 
OP  HOME  HEALTH  AGENCIES  AS 
WE  WORK  TO  EXPAND  HOME 
HEALTH  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  un- 
usual joint  effort,  the  Subcommittees  on 
Oversight  and  Health  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  along  with  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  in  the  Senate 
have  undertaken  an  important  investi- 
gation and  review  of  fraudulent  and 
abusive  activities  among  home  health 
agencies.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care, 
I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  outcome  of 
this  review  and  its  effect  on  our  efforts  to 
expand  the  availability  of  home  health 
care  imder  medicare. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  tes- 
timony I  made  available  for  this  joint 
hearing.  My  statement  points  to  several 
proposals  I  have  offered  to  aid  in  the  on- 
going work  to  eliminate  and  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse  by  home  health  care 
providers.  At  the  same  time,  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  must  press  forward  with 
our  goal  of  making  home  health  care 
more  readily  available  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  can  most  apropriate- 
ly  utilize  these  services  in  order  to  avoid 
confinement  in  a  long-term  care  institu- 
tion. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
have  introduced  a  package  of  legislation 
which  addresses  what  I  believe  to  be 
many  of  the  most  prominent  needs  of 
older  Americans.  Two  of  these  bills  in 
particular,  H.R.  1116  and  H.R.  1126,  em- 
body proposals  which  I  believe  can  make 
significant  improvements  in  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs.  But  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  assuring  the 
integrity  of  all  health  providers  is  an 
ongoing  effort.  The  existence  of  unscru- 
pulous activities  cannot  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  hold  back  in  providing  the  kinds 
of  health  care  that  we  know  our  people 
need.  Study  after  study  and  report  after 
report,  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and  Welfare,  by  the  GAO, 
and  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  have  produced  more 
than  ample  evidence  of  the  critical  need 
to  make  home  health  care  available  to 
prevent    the    unnecessary    and    imwar- 
ranted     institutionalization     of     older 
Americans  who  are  capable  of  remaining 
in  their  own  homes.  The  vast  majority  of 
home  health  agencies  are  administered 
honestly  and  conscientiously.  We  should 
not  punish  those — or,  more  importantly, 
the  elderly  who  would  benefit  by  their 
services — because  of  the  unscrupulous  or 
illegal  activities  of  a  few. 

We  will  enforce  the  law,  and  we  will 
seek  out  and  eliminate  those  activities 
which  work  against  our  goals,  but  this 
must  be  viewed  as  one  part  of  our  over- 
all goal:  expanding  vitally  needed  home 
health  benefits  on  the  one  hand  and 
maintaining  constant  vigilance  on  the 
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other  hand  to  insure  the  integrity  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  have  my  testi- 
mony prepared  for  the  joint  hearing  by 
the  Subcommittees  on  Oversight  and 
Health  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  views  on  the  timely  and 
Important  topic  of  fraud  and  abuse  among 
home  health  agencies. 

The  integrity  of  the  health  care  system 
In  America  is  dependent  to  a  great  degree 
on  our  efforts  in  Congress  to  eliminate  even 
the  appearance  of  fraudulent  or  abusive 
activity  In  federally  supported  or  endorsed 
health  care  programs.  American  taxpayers 
and  all  who  benefit  from  federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  health  programs  deserve  to 
know  that  these  programs  are  the  best  we 
can  provide  In  our  effort  to  insure  every 
American  of  good  health  care  at  a  decent 
cost.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
on  these  two  Important  committees  of  Con- 
gress who  are  endeavoring  to  address  the 
Important  and  complex  issue  of  fraud  and 
abuse  In  home  health  programs. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  home  health 
care  must  be  a  vital  component  of  our 
American  health  care  system,  providing 
services  which  are  at  the  same  time  more 
personal  and  Individual  and  cost  efficient, 
as  well.  Experts  are  in  agreement  that  home 
health  care  will  be  'ess  costly  than  institu- 
tional care  at  lower  levels  of  Impairment. 
Care  for  those  with  low  disability  is  signifi- 
cantly less  expensive  in  their  homes  than 
in  even  the  lowest  level  of  institutional  care. 
The  area  of  home  health  care  has  been 
studied  for  many  years.  In  1974.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress that  home  health  care— while  not  a 
substitute  for  appropriate  Institutional 
care — is  generally  a  less  expensive  alterna- 
tive when  such  care  would  meet  the  patients 
needs.  The  GAO  reported  that  several  studies 
focusing  on  savings  realized  by  early  trans- 
fer of  patients  from  hospitals  to  home  care 
programs  have  pointed  out  that  such  care 
can  be  less  expensive  than  Insiltutional  care. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  has  recognized  the  need  for  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  care  and  has  funded 
projects  to  study  this  area.  In  1975,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  in  its  re- 
view of  twenty  studies  dealing  with  the  cost 
of  home  care  that  nineteen  presented  data 
which  supported  the  proposition  that  home 
health  care  can  be  less  expensive  under  some 
circumstances  than  alternative  Institutional 
care.  I  firmly  believe  that  expanding  the 
availability  of  home  health  care  is  Important 
to  the  well-being  of  older  Americans,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  Introduced  a  number 
of  proposals  whose  aim  It  Is  to  make  home 
health  care  more  generally  available  so  that 
Institutionalization  of  the  elderly  can  be 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule  It  has  be- 
come. Implicit  In  my  proposals  is  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  fact  that  any  health  serv- 
ice which  is  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  federal  government  must  be  finan- 
cially sound. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  authors  of  H.R.  3. 
the  Medicare-Medlcaid  Anti-Fraud  and 
Abuse  Amendments,  Congressmen  Rogers 
and  Rostenkowski,  have  included  in  this 
Important  legislation  two  proposals  I  have 
advanced.  The  first  is  the  requirement  that 
providers  and  suppliers  vmder  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  disclose,  upon  request,  owner- 
ship Interest  of  5  percent  or  more.  Congress- 
man Edward  Koch  and  I  proposed  disclosure 
in  HJl.  453,  which  has  68  additional  cospon- 
sors. It  also  was  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care. 


which  I  also  chair,  and  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  last  year.  It  is  Imperative  that 
operations  which  involve  Federal  funds  be 
carried  out  In  the  broad  daylight. 

Second,  the  authors  of  H.R.  3  Included  my 
proposal  for  a  requirement  reaffirming  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  that  Medicaid  by 
the  payor  of  last  resort  where  third  parties 
such  as  Insurance  companies  and  auto  no- 
fault  Insurance  programs  have  an  obligation 
to  pay.  This  Is  the  intent  of  my  bill.  H.R. 
1128.  which  has  been  cosponsored  by  64  of 
our  colleagues. 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  each  State 
to  take  all  reasonable  measures  to  determine 
the  legal  liabilities  of  third  parties  to  pay  for 
covered  medical  services.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  estimates 
that  between  $200  and  $500  million  could  be 
saved  each  year  through  a  vigorous  program 
of  collecting  from  liable  third  parties.  Yet 
HEW  State  audit  agency  reports  have  proved 
that  recovery  programs  by  the  States  are 
sadly  lacking.  And  several  States  have  en- 
acted laws,  primarily  automobile  no-fault 
Insurance  programs,  which  serve  to  make 
Medicaid  the  primary  payor,  rather  than  the 
payor  of  last  re.sort  as  Intended  by  Congress. 
Medicaid  costs  the  States — not  just  the 
Federal  government — a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  States  should  recognize  that  it  is  In  their 
own  Interest  to  seek  out  other  parties  which 
have  responsibility  to  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ices that  otherwisp  deplete  state  budgets. 
I  have  urged,  and  will  continue  to  urge,  that 
HEW  emphasize  the  necessity  that  States 
comply  with  this  Important  legal  require- 
ment. 

It  is  my  expectation,  and  my  hope,  that 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  with  the 
greatest  possible   speed. 

H.R.  1116,  which  I  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1977,  and  which  Is  cosponsored  by  73 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  Includes  a 
number  of  provisions  which  would  assure 
the  Integrity  of  home  health  agencies  and 
prevent  opportunities  for  abuse  or  fraud. 
Mean.s  of  achieving  control  over  the  quality 
of  performance  of  home  health  service  pro- 
viders would  be  Improved  by  amending  the 
definition  of  "home  health  agency"  in  sec- 
tion 1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
qviire  honae  health  service  providers  to  have 
in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  now  required  of  hospitals 
and  skilled  nursing  facilities.  This  would 
assure  that  periodic  assessment  of  need  is 
carried  out  to  provide  for  the  most  efficient 
use  of  scarce  resources.  The  Secretary  would 
be  given  authority  to  make  appropriate 
changes  in  regulations  that  would  take  Into 
consideration  the  non-lnstltutlonal  charac- 
ter of  home  health  service  providers. 

Another  change  proposed  by  my  bill,  H.R. 
1116,  would  require  an  annual  audit  of  the 
financial  statements  of  home  health  service 
agencies  by  a  certified  public  accountant  as 
a  basis  for  cost-related  reimbursement.  The 
auditor's  opinion  would  state  that  expenses 
of  the  agency  are  in  conformance  with  allow- 
able expenditures  as  authorized  In  HEW 
regulations  and  guidelines.  This  would  en- 
sure that  the  financial  statements  are  accu- 
rate, but  even  more  importantly,  that  the 
costs  claimed  In  the  financial  report  are 
legitimate,  honest  costs  involved  with  pro- 
viding health  services.  This  is  an  Important 
concept  and  one  which  deserves  the  careful 
conslderatioja  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Congress. 

To  conform  other  sections  of  the  Act  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  changes,  provisions 
In  the  Social  Security  Act  dealing  with  duties 
and  functions  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  would  be  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  nursing  homes,  interme- 
diate care  facilities  and  home  health  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  medical  institutions,  are  to 
be  routinely  subject  to  review  by  such  pro- 


fessional organizations.  Moreover,  another 
provision  of  this  bill  wovild  require  the  in- 
clusion in  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  of  nurses,  social  workers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals as  well  as  physicians. 

Fui-ther.  my  bill  proposes  to  supplement 
that  section  of  the  medicare  law  which  de- 
fines reasonable  cost  by  adding  a  proviso 
that  "payment  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided by  hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities 
and  home  health  agencies  shall  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  be  on  a  reasonable 
cost-related  basis."  A  similar  provision  Is  In- 
cluded In  H.R.  1126.  which  I  also  Introduced 
on  January  4,  1977,  and  it  provides  that  the 
federal  requirement  for  state  medical  plans 
that  maikes  it  ^ecessary  for  states  to  pay 
"for  skilled  nursing  facility  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facility  services  provided  under  the 
plan  on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basis," 
after  July  1,  1976,  shall  also  apply  to  "nurs- 
ing homes,  health  agencies  and  other  long- 
term  care  providers." 

I  believe  we  should  encourage  the  concept 
of  cost-related  payment  to  all  health  care 
institutions  under  both  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. In  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  expressed  concern  that  In 
the  absence  of  statutory  requirements,  some 
long-term  care  facilities  were  being  under- 
paid by  Medicaid  while  others  were  over- 
paid. Section  249  of  Public  Law  92-603.  re- 
quiring reimbursement  on  a  reasonable  cost- 
related  basis,  resulted  from  that  concern. 
I  believe  that  we  should  expand  this  concept. 
Not  only  will  It  save  money,  but  it  will  also 
give  the  assurance  that  adequate  funds  are 
provided  to  support  a  high  quality  of  patient 
care  In  health  care  Institutions.  I  believe 
we  must  emphasize  this  goal  in  all  our  future 
deliberations. 

I  believe  that  proposals  such  as  those  I 
have  outlined  are  central  to  our  efforts  to  as- 
sure the  Integrity  not  only  of  home  health 
care  providers  but  Indeed  of  all  sectors  of 
our  health  care  system. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  must  let 
It  be  known  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
fraudulent  or  abusive  activity  by  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  fed- 
erally finaced  health  care  programs.  We  must 
act.  In  the  ways  I  have  described,  and  In 
others  deemed  to  be  necessary,  to  tighten  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  and  to  main- 
tain adequate  oversight  so  that  opportimlties 
for  such  activity  are  not  available. 

However,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  must 
guard  against  giving  the  impression  that  we 
are  less  than  supportive  of  the  concept  of 
home  health  care  as  an  essential,  indeed 
the  most  natural,  component  of  health  care 
delivery.  The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  attention  to  both  the  philosphy 
and  the  practice  of  provldln'^  health  services 
in  the  home  for  those  who  do  not  require 
the  full-time  attention  of  skilled  health 
professionals.  A  Subcommitte  report  of 
January.  1976  entitled  "New  Perspectives  In 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans:  Recom- 
mendations and  Policy  Directions"  revealed 
some  of  our  findings  on  this  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, a  January,  1975  study  contracted  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  cited  figures  indicating  that  be- 
tween 144.000  and  260,000  persons,  or  be- 
tween 14  to  25  percent  of  the  approximately 
one  million  elderly  persons  in  skilled  and 
Intermediate  nursing  homes,  may  be  "un- 
necessarily maintained  in  an  Institutional 
environment."  As  further  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent of  over-institutionallzation  the  Sub- 
committee heard  from  Dr.  Robert  Morris  who 
testified  In  behalf  of  the  Levlnson  Geronto- 
logical Policy  Institute  of  Brandels  Uni- 
versity that  depending  on  the  area  of  the 
country  which  was  examined,  unnecessary 
Institutionalization  ranges  from  10  percent 
to  40  percent.  These  figures  represent  persons 
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who  have  been  placed  In 
stltutlons  because  there  were  1 1 
available  to  them. 

In   addition,   my 
lected  evidence  that  there  ar  i 
three     million     non 
persons    who   are   bedfast, 
have  difficulty  In  getting 
help.    Morever,    the    Natlona 
Senior  Citizens  estimates  that 
older  Americans  who  do  not 
tutlons  need  help  In  social 
are   to  be   able   to  remain   In 
These  facts  tell  us  that  we 
long  and  hard  look  at  how 
may  contribute  to  what  has 
tlonal  rule,  rather  than  exc. 
Ing  older  people  In  Instltutloi  s 
not  It  Is  actually  necessary 

I  quote  from  this  subcommlti  ee 
Is  a  tragedy  of  our  times  that 
should    find    ourselves    in    th( 
thinking  of  home  health  care 
as    an    alternative    to 
Somehow,  It  shocks  the  con3ci( 
against  the  grain  to  deal  with 
that  context.  It  only  stands  ti 
In  the  natural  order  of  things 
Just  the  reverse.  Institutional 
be  an  alternative  to  home  healih 

While  there  will  always  be  . 
patients  who  require  full-time 
Ization  In  nursing  homes, 
remaining  In  their  ov/n  homes 
the  right  to  choose". 

That   is   why  I   have   propos4l 
to    expand    coverage    of    home 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
Essentially   my    proposals    woul  1 
requirement  for  prior  " 
Part  A  and  eliminate  the  "limit 
the  law  of  100  home  health  via 
discharge  from  the  hospital  or 
Ing  facility.  My  proposed 
also  amend  Part  B  of  medicare 
home    health    coverage.    Part 
amended  to  strike  out  languagi 
coverage  to  100  home  health  v 
vide   Instead   that   home   health 
available  under  Part  B  to  the 
Is  not  available  under  Part  A 
Limitations    in    Part   B    that 
health  coverage  to  not  more 
a  year  would  be  repealed. 

H.R.   1126  would  amend  Title 
Social  Security  Act  (medicaid) 
expanded  definition  of  home 
that   would   qualify   for   medicaid 
This    expanded    definition    of 
services  would  make  medicaid  . 
able  for  nutritional  counseling, 
guidance  and   personal   counsellf 
chore  service,  and  hospital  ou 

These   merely   are   general 

the  proposals  I  have  Introduced 
I  believe  merit  the  careful  cc 
the  legislative  committees  of 
The   provisions  I   have  describee 
small  portion  of  the  proposals  I 
duced  to  address  what  I  believ 
serious  needs  of  older  American' 
But  I   hope   that  my  remarks 
cated  clearly  my  deep  concern 
forts    here    not   Jeopardize    in 
work  that  currently  is  underw_ 
vitally  needed  home  health  serv 
benefit  of  all  Americans. 

In  summary,  I  commend  my  . 
undertaking  this  most  valuable 
tect  and  address  fraudulent  ac 
could  in  the  future  impair  our 
liver  home  health  services  to 
perately  need  them.  At  the  same 
that   you    give   equally   needed 
the  priority  of  expanding  home 
lce3  to  address  the  vast  unmet 
exists. 
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A  BACKLASH  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS? 
WE  MUST  NOT  BE  INTIMIDATED 
BY  THE  BLUSTERING  OF  TYRANTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
trigued by  the  facade  of  indignation 
which  has  erupted  around  the  world  in 
reaction  to  the  Carter  administration's 
forthright  stance  on  human  rights.  First 
the  Soviet  Union  threatened  an  end  to 
detente  if  the  support  for  the  Soviet  dis- 
sidents continued.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  committed  it- 
self through  the  Helsinki  Accords  to  ob- 
servance of  basic  human  rights.  It  is  an 
international  obligation.  The  fact  also  is 
that  detente  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
nations.  The  Soviets  are  not  doing  us  a 
favor  by  negotiating  an  arms  control 
agreement;  they  need  it  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  we  do. 

Right-wing  dictatorships  were  cheer- 
ing the  United  States  on  in  our  challenge 
to  Soviet  oppression.  Dictators  in  such 
countries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil 
did  not  think  that  the  United  States  was 
meddling  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  speaking  out  in  favor 
of    internationally    recognized    human 
rights.   The   cheering   turned   to   stony 
silence  and  then  anger  when  these  ty- 
rants found  that  they  were  not  exempt. 
Uruguay.  Argentina,  and  now  Brazil  have 
refused  U.S.  aid  because  of  our  statement 
on  human  rights  in  those  countries.  They 
call  it  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  their  countries.  But  think  of  it,  we 
have  been  providing  military  aid  to  those 
countries  to  help  them  maintain  their 
own  internal  security  against  internal 
insurgents.  Is  not  that  really  a  form  of 
intervention  that  we  must  stop  if  we  are 
to  support  human  rights?  In  any  event, 
as  the  Carter  administration  has  stated, 
"Human  rights  concerns  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries." 

I  am  disturbed  by  murmurings  within 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  press 
that  we  are  risking  too  much  by  con- 
tinuing these  efforts  on  human  rights. 
Is  our  country  now  going  to  turn  timid? 
Are  we  going  to  lose  our  nerve  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  the  most  cherished 
of  our  beliefs.  I  hope  that  we  do  not. 

We  seem  to  be  bombarded  by  cries  of 
indignation  from  tyrants  all  over  the 
world.  Castro  says:  "Do  not  talk  to  me 
about  human  rights."  To  Castro,  we  must 
say :  "We  have  committed  many  mistakes 
and  have  tried  improperly  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  your  country 
through  assassination  attempts  and  sub- 
version. That  interventionism  is  now  in 
the  past.  President  Carter  is  not  respon- 
sible for  those  mistakes.  We  will  speak 
out."  In  this  light,  I  would  mention  that 
in  January  a  group  of  30  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  sent  a  letter  to  Castro 
asking  for  the  release  of  Huber  Matos,  to 
which  there  has  been  no  reply.  Mr. 
Castro,  we  will  not  be  dissuaded  by  your 
blustering. 

There  are  reports  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  both  the  government  and  the  opposi- 


tion in  Brazil  about  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  human  rights  in  Brazil.  Let  us 
not  be  fooled.  Just  yesterday,  a  member 
of  my  staff  talked  to  a  group  of  Latin 
Americans  who  told  him  that  President 
Carter's  stance  on  human  rights  has 
brought  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope  from  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  Of  course,  the  opposition  party 
in  Brazil  must  protest  the  State  Depart- 
ment's human  rights  report.  If  it  does 
not,  the  opposition  party  will  be  outlawed 
and  suppressed.  But  the  peoples  of  Brazil, 
of  El  Salvador,  of  Nicaragua,  of  Uruguay 
quietly  hope  that  we  do  not  fail  them. 
Their  governments  silence  them  with 
guns  and  torture;  international  opinion 
must  provide  them  with  a  voice  in  de- 
fense of  their  basic  human  rights. 

We  should  not  be  strident  in  our  de- 
fense of  human  rights,  but  neither  can 
we  be  faint-hearted.  Of  course,  totalitar- 
ian governments,  whether  they  are  right- 
wing  or  left-wing,  have  reacted  vlscerally 
to  our  defense  of  human  rights.  After  all 
those  dictatorial  regimes  rely  on  sys- 
tematic violations  of  human  rights  to 
remain  in  power.  By  simply  speaking  in 
defense  of  basic  human  rights,  we  are 
striking  fear  in  the  hearts  of  tyrants 
around  the  world. 

Let  us  not  be  intimidated  by  the  blus- 
tering of  tyrants. 
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FEDERAL  HELP  FOR  BIKEWAYS 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10,  1977,  Congressman  Tim  Wirth  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  955,  the  Bikeway  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1977,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  for  the  construction  of 
bikeways    to    be    located    In    urbanized 
areas  or  to  connect  urbanized  areas  with 
national.  State,  or  local  parks,  seashores, 
or  recreational  areas.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $45  million,  $22.5  mil- 
lion  per  year  to  be  funded  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  $22.5  mUlion 
per  year  to  be  funded  per  fiscal  year  to 
be  funded  from  general  revenues  in  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated. 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this 
bill  with  Representative  Ralph  S.  Regula 
as  a  cosponsor.  In  the  near  future  we 
will  be  asking  others  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 

The  tremendous  demand  for  bikeways 
was  recently  demonstrated  by  the  $6  mil- 
lion bikeway  demonstration  program, 
which  was  authorized  in  the  1973  High- 
way Act.  Senator  Bob  Packwood  and  I 
were  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  $6  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  this  demonstra- 
tion program  in  the  fiscal  1976  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Act.  When  this 
money  became  available,  495  individual 
demonstration  projects  with  a  total  cost 
of  $141  million  were  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Re- 
gional Offices  bv  local  governments  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  A  total  of  41  of  these  proj- 


ects in  31  States,  with  a  total  cost  of  $6 
million,  were  finally  selected  in  Octo- 
ber 1976,  for  the  demonstration  program. 
Another  59  projects  throughout  the 
country  made  the  final  selections  in  their 
regions,  but  could  not  be  funded.  I  am 
appending  the  list  of  both  those  selected 
and  those  59  which  were  not. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  there  is 
a  demand  and  a  need  for  bikeways,  and 
that  past  Federal  legislation  has  only  be- 
gun to  meet  these  requisites.  Beginning 
with  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  the  Federal  law  allowed  each  State 
to  use  a  maximum  of  $2  million  from 
Highway  Trust  Fund  apportionment  and 
up  to  a  total  of  $40  million  nationwide, 
for  the  construction  of  bikeways.  These 
funds,  unlike  the  separately  authorized 
bikeway  demonstration  program,  come 
directly  out  of  those  given  each  State  for 
highways,  if  the  State  chooses  to  use  its 
allocation  for  a  bikeway.  The  amount 
available  for  bikeways  was  increased  to 
a  maximum  of  $2.5  million  per  State,  and 
to  a  maximum  of  $45  million  nationwide 
in  the  1976  Highway  Act.  However,  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  assistance  that  a 
State  allocated  for  bikeways,  the  State 
lost  a  dollar  which  would  have  been  spent 
for  highways.  So,  although  many  States 
do  set  aside  some  of  their  highway  money 
for  bikeways  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  most  have  wound  up  the  year  using 
the  funds  for  highways  instead  of  bike- 
ways. For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1976 
the  States  reque.sted  S21  million  for  bike- 
ways at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
ended  by  only  spending  $2.9  million  dur- 
ing that  time  period. 

If  we  adopt  this  legi.slatioii.  we  will  en- 
able many  new  bikeways  to  be  built. 
Statistics  show  of  a  growing  interest  and 
commitment  to  the  bicycle,  which  has 
tremendous  value  as  a  mode  of  transpor- 
tation and  recreation.  Furthermore,  bike- 
ways will  help  reduce  many  bicycle  in- 
juries now  taking  place  as  bicycles  com- 
pete for  space  on  the  highwavs. 

Bicycles  make  it  possible  to  save  large 
amounts  of  energy.  If  5  percent  of  the 
commute] s  now  using  cars  converted  to 
bicycles,  over  780  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line would  be  saved  each  year.  Besides 
saving  energy,  the  use  of  bicycles  bv  com- 
muters can  reduce  traffic  congestion  high 
noise  levels,  and  air  pollution.  I  'have 
been  mformed  that  air  pollution  60  per- 
cent of  which  comes  from  the  automo- 
bi le.  costs  the  United  States  at  least  $16 
billion  per  year.  Emission  reductions  from 
increased  commuter  bicycle  use  could 
range  between  2  and  10  percent 

Commuter  or  recreational  bicvcling 
also  prm'ides  a  wide  range  of  healthbene- 
nts.  These  include  controlling  body 
weight,  enhancing  the  cardiovascular 
tu  u,'  ^"^  improving  the  adequacv  of 
the  blood  supply  to  the  muscles  of'  the 
extremities  and  the  heart 
According  to  the  Bicycle  Manufactur- 

?nn^','^^'^"u"-  "'^'■^  ^'■^  aPProximatelv 
100  million  bicycle  users  in  the  United 

fi,  ♦  fu"^"  "^"^  ^'■'^°i'-  Mich-  study  shows 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  bicycle  use 
and  ownership  over  the  past  few  years 
has  been  in  the  18-  to  45-year-old  group 
II  we  also  take  note  that  40  percent  of 


all  urban  work  trips  made  by  automobiles 
are  4  miles  or  less  and  would  take  20 
minutes  or  less  by  bicycle,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
the  bicycle  as  a  commuting  vehicle. 

Studies  show  that  a  large  percentage 
of  people  would  indeed  commute  to  work 
by  bicycle,  if  the  proper  bicycle  facilities 
were  provided.  For  example,  in  a  study 
done  by  the  Philadelphia  Coalition  for 
EPA,  in  June  1973.  it  was  found  that 
38  peicent  of  the  bike  owners  said  they 
would  commute  by  bicycle,  if  safe  bike- 
ways and  secure  bicycle  parking  were 
available.  Of  the  nonbike  owners  sur- 
veyed. 17  percent  said  they  would  buy  a 
bicycle  for  commuting,  if  there  were 
bikeway.-;  and  bike  par^-ine.  This  EPA- 
funded  study  also  revealed  that  with 
modest  provisions  for  bicycle  ways  and 
bike  parking,  an  estimated  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  all  those  who  commute  to  the  city 
could  be  diverted  to  bicycle  commuting. 

A  study  done  last  December  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  concluded  that 
projected  bicycle  ridership  by  1985  is  not 
high,  given  the  lack  of  pi'ojected  bike  fa- 
cilities, and  will  make  only  a  small  con- 
tribution to  reducing  auto  travel.  The 
study  concluded: 

The  key  factor  required  to  generate  in- 
creased cycling  Is  development  of  safe  bicycle 
facilities. 

Cities  that  have  introduced  extensive 
bikeways  and  other  facilities  have  indeed 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  The  city 
of  Davis.  Calif.,  uses  the  bicycle  as  a 
major  transportation  mode.  With  bicy- 
cles representing  40  percent  of  rush  hour 
traffic,  the  city  has  decreased  its  rush 
hour  traffic  and  has  almost  no  parking 
problems;  and  a  separated  bikeway  sys- 
tem has  reduced  auto-bicycle  accidents. 

It  is  understandable  that  potential  bi- 
cycle commuters  show  great  concern  for 
their  safety  and  desire  separate  road- 
ways for  their  bikes.  Statistics  show  that 
bicycle  accidents  have  been  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  15  percent 
per  year.  In  1976,  there  were  1,100  deaths 
as  a  result  of  bicycle  accidents,  and  esti- 
mates of  bicycle  accidents  involving  car.«: 
range  as  high  as  1  million  per  year. 

The  bicycle  has  great  potential  for  re- 
lieving some  of  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and  suburbs,  such  as  congestion,  air 
pollution,  and  energy  shortages.  Fur- 
thermore, bicycle  use  provides  many 
reci-eational  and  health  benefits.  Yet,  in 
order  for  the  bicycle  to  be  used  on  any 
large  scale  for  commuting  and  recrea- 
tion, it  is  nece.<-sary  to  build  a  system  of 
bikeways.  The  legislation  we  are  propos- 
ing would  spur  the  development  of  such 
a  bikev.ay  system. 

I  am  appending  the  list  of  those  bike- 
ways funded  under  the  bikeway  demon- 
stration program,  and  those  selected  in 
each  region  but  not  funded: 
Bikeway  Demonstration  Projects  Selected 
FOR   FHWA   Funding 

STATE,     PRO.TECT,     AND     FUNDING 

CaHforr4,ia 
Concord-BART  Bikeway  Trail.  8362,000. 
Bay  Bridge  Bike  Commuter  Shuttle,  San 
Francisco,  $112,000. 

Santa  Cruz  Translt-Blke  Facilities,  $20,320. 


Colorado 

Central  City  Bike  Loop,  Colorado  Springs. 
$81,280. 

Columbine  Trail  Bikeway,  Golden,  $260,000. 
City  of  Lakewood  Bikepath,  $40,000. 
Florida 

Brevard    County   Bikepath,    Cocoa    Beach, 

S38,702. 

North   Main  Street   Bikeway,   GalnesvUle, 
$115,180. 

Indiana 

Erio  and  Wabash  Canal  Bikepath,  Indian- 
apolis,  -$229,320. 

Iowa 

Finkbine   Commuter   Bikeway,   Iowa   City, 
553,200. 

Kansas 
Manhattan  Bikeway.  $32,000. 
Wichita  Bikeway,  $73,640. 
Kentucky 
City  of  Louisville  Bikeway,  $273,173. 
Louisiana 

Jefferson    Parish    Bikeway,    New    Orleans, 

$244,533. 

Maine 

Oro!:o-Old       Town      Bikepath,       Bangor, 
$118,600. 

Maryland 
National     Institutes    of    Health    Medical 
Complex     Bikeway.     Montgomery     County, 
$244,000. 

Massachusetts 

Chicopee-West    Springfield    Bridge    Bike- 
way, $280,000. 

Michigan 

Civic    Center   Drive    Bikeway,    Southfield. 
S80,000. 

Mississippi 
City  of  Jackson  Bikeway.  $72,944. 

Missouri 
Kan.sas  City  Bikeway,  $126,886. 
City  of  Springfield  Bikeway,   $68,886. 

Montana 
Missoula  Bikeway,  $117,000. 

Nebraska 
Antelope  Creek  Bikeway,  Lincoln,  $200,000. 

Neic  Hampshire 
Town  of  Salem  Bikeway.  $94,300. 

New  Jersey 
Patcrson   Bikeway  System,  $146,784. 

New  York 

North    Bronx   Bicycle    System,    $352,000. 

North  Carolina 

Avent     Ferrv     Road     Bikeway,     Raleigh, 
$145,380. 

North  Dakota-Minnesota 

Fargo-Moorehead  Bicycle  Systems,  $102,000, 

Ohio 

A\'on     Lake     Residential     Blke/Walkwav, 
$32,000. 

Miami  Conser\'ancy  District  Bikeway,  Day- 
ton, 8320,000. 

Oregon 

Valley    River     Bicycle-Pedestrian     Bridge, 
Eugene.  8288,000. 

Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  Commuter  Rail-Rapid  Transit 
Interface  Project,  $145,820. 

Philadelphia  Valley  Forge  Trail.  $73,340. 

Tennessee 
City  of  Knoxville  Bike  Trail,  $71,600. 

7*6X05 

City  of  Austin  Bikeway,  $168,000. 
City  of  Fort  Worth  Bikeways,  $217,000. 

Virginia 
Williamsburg  Environs  Bikeway,  $132,590. 
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,  $40,320. 
Trail,     King 


Washington 
Clark  County  Urban  Blkewa^- 
Puget     Power     Interurban 
County,  $320,000. 

West  Virginia 

City  of  New  Martinsville,  S8f  ,000. 

Wisconsin 

Hales  Corners  Model  Bikewajs,  Milwaukee 
County,  $27,200. 

BiKEWAY  Demonstration  PuJjjects  Not 
Selected 

CITY/COUNTY  AND  STATE,  NAME  O*  PROJECT.  AND 
ESTIMATED  FUNDING   C  DST 


Senior  Cltl;  ens 


Univeri  Ity 


Reck 


Strati  ord 


;3o 

At  anta 


Anchorage,  AK.,  Campbell 
$463,400. 

Huntsville.  AL.,  Vicinity 
Univ..  $484,000. 

West  Memphis,  AR.,  City  of 
$172,000. 

Cupertino,  CA.,  City  of  Cu^. 
Garden  Grove,  CA.,  City  of 
$80,000. 

Monterey   Park,   CA 

Recreation  Trail,  $500,000. 

Marlon    County.    CA 
Railroad      Tunnel 
County,  $300,000. 

San    Diego,    CA.,    San    Diege 
$272,800. 

San  Marcos,  CA 
System.  $277,307. 

Santa    Barbara.    CA 
fornia,  $400,000. 

Pueblo,  CO.,  Fountain  River 
$240,000. 

Denver,     CO.,     Platte     Rlvei 
$800,000. 

West    Haven,    CT.,    Savin 
$696,000. 

Stratford,  CT.,  Town  of 
System,  $400,000. 

Wilmington,  DE..  Wilmington 
$136,000. 

Atlanta,  GA.  (2  projects) .  Nat 
tlon  Bkwy  for  Atlanta  (2A).  $l 
Demonstration     Bkwy     for 
$206,159. 

Davenport.  lA..  City  of  Daven 
Des    Moines,    lA.,    City    of 
$512,000. 

Boise,  lA..  Lucky  Peak  Bikewa' 
Moline.  IL..  Rock  River  Bike  R( 
Tinley  Park,  IL.,  Tinley  Park 
gram.  $80,000. 

Ft.  Scott.  KS..  City  of  Ft.  Scoti 
Baton  Rouge,   LA.,   City  of 
$92,800. 

Gorham,   ME.,   Town   of  Gorh » 
Columbia,  MD..  Overpass  and 
Columbia.  $491,777. 

Annapolis.  MD..  WB&A  Railroid 
Way  Bikeway.  $316,000. 

Okemos,  MI.  Bikeway  Program 
YpsUantl.     MI..     Huron     Vall* 
$288,000.  - 

ElUsvUle,  MO..  Town  of  Ellisvi 
Durham.  N.C.,  City  of  Durham 
Raleigh,    N.C.,    Crabtree    Ci 
Project,  $400,000. 

Durham,  N.H.,  Durham  Bike* 
Trenton,  N.J.,  Delaware  A- 
$400,000, 
Morris  County,  N.J..  Patriots  .  ^ 
Somerset  County,  N.J.,  Count 
set,  $470,400. 

Albuquerque,  N.M.,   City  of 
$191,200. 

Westchester    County,    N.Y. 
Bikeway,  Westchester  County 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Ley  Creek 
000. 

Buffalo.    N.Y.,   Niagara   River 
$500,000. 

Troy,  N.Y.,  Uncle  Sam  Bikeway 

Putnam    County,    N.Y 
Bikeway,  $148,500. 

Stillwater,  OK.,  City  of  StiUw 

Norman.  OK..  City  of  No:  man 


C^eek  Bikeway, 

Alal^ma  "A  &  M" 

^^est  Memphis, 

perlino,  $8,000. 
C  arden  Grove, 

Monter  ?y   Peninsula 

Nortl-  west    Pacific 
as      Bike  ivay — Marlon 


University, 

Bikeway 

of   Cali- 

Mcycle  Trail, 

Greenway, 

Bikeway, 

Bikeway 

ind  suburbs. 


rei  k 


vat  >r, 
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Demonstra- 

,000;  Natl 

(2B), 


pbrt.  $160,000. 
3es    Moines, 

.  $438,000. 
ute,  $48,000. 
dikeway  Pio- 


,  $140,350. 
Rouge, 


Biton 


m,   $34,400. 
Approach  to 


Right-of- 

$177,600. 
Bikeway, 


le.  $140,000 
$96,000. 
Bikeway 


y.  $193,807. 
Rajitan  Canal, 

Path,  $768,000. 
of  Somer- 

A|buquerque, 

River 

Biklway,  $240,- 

ffMn   Trail, 

$200,000. 
Putnati    Division 


E  ronx 
$3  30,000. 


4  56 


$209,000. 
,000. 


Klamath  Palls,  OR,,  "A"  Canal  Bikeway, 
$226,845. 

Salem.  OR.,  Cherry-Brooks-12th  Street 
$146,552. 

Beavcrton,  OR.,  Raleigh  Hills -Progress 
Bikeway,  $280,000. 

York,  PA.,  Codorus  Corridor,  $144,182. 

Hanover.  PA.,  Hanover  Township,  $200,000. 

Warwick,  R.I.,  city  of  Warv/ick.  $648,000 

Pawtucket,  R.I.,  lo  mile  River  Bikeway- 
East  Providence  &  Pawtucket,  $202,960. 

Charleston,  S.C,  City  of  Charleston,  $272,- 
903. 

Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Rapid  City,  $232,000. 
Bryan,  TX„  Bryan-College  Station,  $416,- 
960. 

Provo,  UT.,  Utah  County,  Provo,  $164,320. 
Blacksburg,  VA..  Town  of  Blacksburg,  $19,- 

425. 

Essex,  VT.  (2  projects),  Essex  Junction  Vil- 
lage, $73,320. 

Burlincton  &  Lamoille  Rail  Bed  BIkewav, 

$50,240.  ' 

Kent,  WA.,  Greer.  Hlvcr  Bike  Trail,  $24,880 
Seattle,    WA.,    S.R.   520   Arboretum   Inter- 
change to  Northrup  Interchange,  $80,000. 

Cheyenne,   WY.,  Cheyenne  Bikeway  Plan 
$85,152. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  ANNtfNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ashley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Eilberc,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Fisher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   RosTENKowsKi,   for   10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Badham. 


Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hagedorn. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  KocH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances  . 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  WiRTH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  PiTHIAN. 

Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mrs.  Meyner. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Chappell. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  10,  1977,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  of  June  30,  1976,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2701(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
the  programing  and  obligation  of  funds  for 
Lebanon  relief  and  rehabilitation,  pursuant 
to  section  495(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (90  Stat.  762);  to 
the   Committee   on   International   Relations. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
order  entered  in  the  case  of  an  alien  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  212(a)  (28(1)  (11)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  182) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration  and   Naturalization  Service,   De- 


partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act  (66  Stat.  182); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
transmitting  the  organization's  financial  re- 
port as  of  September  30,  1976,  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  F>ubllc  Law  88-504;  to  the  Com- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Phy- 
sician Revolving  Fund  for  the  period  August 
1,  1975,  through  September  30,  1976,  pur- 
suant to  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1976  (89  Stat.  283) ;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Appropriations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  Hell- 
fire  alr-to-surface  missile  program  (PSAD- 
77-27,  March  9,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

091.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
Fund  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  act  of  August  4,  1950,  as 
amended  (88  Stat.  1964;  31  U.S.C.  181d); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (by    request)     (for 
himself   and   Mr.   Reuss)  : 

H.R.  4703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  community 
development  bloc  grant  program  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  allocation  of  funds,  to  authorize  a 
fuller  range  of  community  development  ac- 
tivities, and  to  establish  an  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  program  for  severely 
distressed  cities;  to  amend  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964;  to  amend  section  701 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954;  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing;  to  extend  certain  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  and  related  authorities  and  the 
national  flood  insurance  program;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Caputo. 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Pease) : 

H.R.  4705.  A  bill  to  require  authorizations 
of  new  budget  authority  for  Government 
programs  at  least  every  5  years,  to  establish 
a  procedure  for  zero-base  review  of  Govern- 
ment programs  every  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  4706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  4707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  for  the  purpose  of  providing  that 
units  of  general  local  government  receiving 
grants  under  the  hold-harmless  provisions  of 
such  title  shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year 
1977,  to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the 
amount  to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  require  an  employer 
which  assumes  the  ownership  or  operation  of 
a  business  to  honor  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  collective-bargaining  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AoDABBO,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Bonior, 
Mr.     Carney,     Ms.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,   Mr.   Ford   of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Howard,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.   Metcalfe,   Mr.   Mineta, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Rahall,  and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  4709.  A  bill  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable, 
in    the    case    of    Individuals    suffering    from 
multiple  sclerosis,  the  present  requirement 
that  an  individual  under  age  65  must  have 
been  entitled  to  benefits  based  on  disability 
for  at  least  24  consecutive  months  in  order  to 
qualify  for  medicare  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms.  Spell- 
man,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Vento.    Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Yatron  ) : 
H.R.  4710.  A  bill  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable, 
in    the    case    of    individuals   suffering    from 
multiple  sclerosis,   the  present  requirement 
that  an  Individual  under  age  65  must  have 
been  entitled  to  benefits  based  on  disability 
for  at  least  24  consecutive  months  in  order  to 
qualify  for  medicare  benefits;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Binc- 
HAJi.    Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.    Corman, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,  Mr.   McFall,   Mr.   McKinney, 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Roybal,    and    Mr. 
Seiberlinc)  : 
H.R.   4711.  A   bill   to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Energy  Research  and  Development 
to  establish  a  system  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  energy-conserving  industrial  tech- 
nologies  with    due   regard    for   the    need   to 
operate  !;uch  a  system  in  a  manner  which  wll) 
stimulate  depressed  sectors  of  the  American 
economy;   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Levitas.  and  Mr.  Neal)  : 
H.R.  4712.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reso- 
lution  of   claims   and   disputes   relating   to 
Government  contracts  awarded  by  executive 
agencies   and   instrumentalities    thereof;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  al- 
lowances available  to  a  teacher  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  overseas  dependents'  school 
shall  be  provided  without  regard  to  the  loca- 


tion at  which  the  teacher  was  recruited;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lecgett, 
Mr.   Breaux,    and    Mr.   Pritchard)  : 
H.R.  4715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection,  Research,    and   Sanctuaries   Act   of 
1972  regarding  the  issuance  of  Interim  per- 
mits for  ocean  dumping,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
HR.  4716.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 
Vanik,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation   of   Rhodeslan   chrome;    to   the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuiE)  : 
H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  deduction 
of  certain  expenditures  for  food  and  lodging 
primarily  for  medical  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  933  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
provides  an  Income  tax  exclusion  for  income 
received  by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
sources  within  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,   Mr.   Akaka,   Mr.   Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Panetta,   Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Waxman,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi.   Mr.   Gephardt.   Mr.   Winn,   Mr. 
Whitley,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Moakley,      Mr.      Blanchard,      Mr. 
Hughes,      Mr.     Thone,      and     Mr. 
Sebelius)  ; 
H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  require  research  into 
the  comprehensive  and  various  uses  of  grain 
or  grain  products  in  the  development  and 
use  of  fuels;  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By    Mr.    HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4721.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  and  death  pension  and  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation   for  par- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Taylor)  : 
H.R.  4722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   repeal    the   pro- 
visions   which    require   use    of   the    accrual 
method  of  accounting  for  certain  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  farming;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
corporations  from  the  provisions  requiring 
the  accrual  method  of  accounting  for  cor- 
porations engaged  In  farming;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  eliminate  cost-of-living 
pay  adjustments  for  Members  of  Congress, 
to  provide  that  recommendations  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  take  effect  only  after 
approval  by  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
condition.s  governinp  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereiuider;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (fo; 
Applecate,  Mr.  AuCom 
Mr.  Balocs,  Mr.  Bauct 
HAM,    Mr.    BoNiOE,    Ml 
California,     Mr. 
BimKE    of   California. 
Burton,    Mr.    Butler, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mrs.  Chisho4m 
LiNs   of   nUnols,   Mr 

CORNWELL,     Mr. 

CoucHLm) : 
H.R.   4726.   A   bill   to   amend 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  provide 
tlon  of  the  prlvaey  of  rape  v 
Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Edwards    of   California 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  J 
Mr.   F^SH,  Mr.   Ptthian 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Fosd 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzi  l 
MACE,  Mr.  Gephardt,  anc 

FORD) : 

H.R.   4727.   A   bill   to   amend 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  provide  foi 
tlon  of  the  privacy  of  rape 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for 
Harkin,  Mr,  Harringt 
Ris,   Mr.  Hohton,   Mr, 
Keys,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mi 
Kostmayer.   Mr.   Krebs, 
Mr.    Lederer,    Mr.    Le 

LUNDINE,    Mr.    McCLOSKiY 

Kinney,  Mr.  Macuire, 
Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr 
HR.   4728.    A   bill    to   amend 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  provide  for 
tlon  of  the  privacy  of  rape  v 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for 

MEYNER,  Ms.  MlKULSKI 

Mr.     Mitchell     of 
MOAKLEY,    Mr.    Moffett 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottincer 
Mr.     Patterson  of 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr 
Mr.    Rancel,    Mr.    Rici 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Royba 
Ryan) : 

H.R.   4729.   A   bill    to   amend 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  provide  for 
tlon  of  the  prlvaey  of  rape 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
DER,  Mr.  SoLARz,  Mrs. 
Stark,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr 
Traxler.    Mr.    Treen,    M 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  M 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Weaver 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  WnirH, 
Pat)  : 
H.R.   4730.    A    bill    to   amend 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  provide  for 
tlon  of  the  privacy  of  rape 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  hlms 

McCORMACK)  : 

H.R.  4731.  A  bill  to  facilitate 
ment  of  Intermingled  national 
and  privately  owned  lands  by 
cooperative   boundary   fencing    a 
weed  control  programs;  to  the 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  th 
Congress  with  respect  to  the 
common  carrier  telecommiinica. 
try  rendering  services  in  Interstate 
elgn  commerce:   to  reaffirm  the 
the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
equipment  used  for  telephone  ex.. 
Ice:    and   for   other   purposes:    to 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
By  Ms.  JORDAN : 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tlon  provisions  of  title  II  of  the 
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herself,  Mr.      Employment  Act  of   1976  to  conform  such 
Mr.  Badillo,      provisions  with  the  comparable  provisions  of 
5,  Mr.  BiNG-      the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
Brown    of      1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
Mrs,      erations. 
Mr.    Phillip  By   Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself  and   Mr. 

Mr.    Capttto,  LaFalce)  : 

,  Mrs.  Col-         H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  reform  programs  ad- 
(foNYERS,   Mr.      ministered    under    the    Comprehensive    Em- 
and    Mr.      ployment  and  Training  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor, 
the   Federal  By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rhodes. 

the  protec-  and  Mr.  Plynt)  : 

to  the  H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  permanent 

tax  reduction  for  individuals  and  businesses 

herself,  Mr.      in   order   to   expend    both   job  opportunities 

Dellums.      and  productivity  in  the  private  sector  of  the 

Edgar.  Mr.     economy:    to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Mr.    Ertel,      Means. 

Fen  WICK.  By   Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself.   Mr.  Ba- 

Mr.  Flood,  dillo.    Mr.    John    L.    Burton.    Mr. 

Tennessee,  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Con- 

,  Mr.  Gam-  yers,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 

Mr.  Hanna-  Duncan  of  Oregon,   Mr.  Edcar,'  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Harrinc- 
the   Federal  ton.   Mr.  Hawkins.   Ms.   Holtzman. 

the  protec-  Mr.   McCloskey.   Mr.   McHugh.   Mr. 

to  the  Macuire,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
herself,  Mr.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.   Scheuer,  and  Ms. 

Mr.  Har-  Schroeder)  : 

ES.   Mrs.  H.R.   4736.   A   bill    to   amend   certain   pro- 

KocH.  Mr.  visions  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
Mr.  Leach,  latlng  to  marihuana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fante,    Mr.      Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.   Mc-  By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Solarz. 

Market,  Mr.   Stark.   Mr.   Steers.   Mr.   Udall. 

j^    '"  ■  Mr.    Waxman.    Mr.    Weiss,    and    Mr. 

the   Federal  won  Pat)  : 

the  protec-  H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provl- 

to  the  slons  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  relat- 
ing to  marihuana:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wirth, 

and  Mr.  Recula)  : 

H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  Transportation   to   make   grants   for   the 

corstructlon  of  blkeways;  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Murphy 
of    New    York,    Mr.    PRrrcHARD,    Mr. 
BiAcci,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Zeferet- 
Ti,    Mr.    Lent,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Jenrette,  and  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York) : 
H.R,  4739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  aquaculture   in   the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Forsythe) : 
H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions authorization  for  fiscal  year  1978  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1978 
t.i  carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4741.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980  to 
carry  out  State  cooperative  programs  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  4742  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980  to 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention 
Act  of  1975:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   (for  him- 
self.   Mr,    Kindness,   Mrs.   Fenwick, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  WHrrLEY. 
and  Mr.  Grasslet)  : 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Act  to  establish   timing  require- 
ments   and    penalties    with    respect    to    the 
discrlmina-     settlement  of  property  damage  claims,  and 
Pifrllc  Works      for  other  purposes;   Jointly,  to  the  Commlt- 
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tees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  limitation  on  the  credit 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  any  right,  title,  or  interest  which 
the  United  States  may  have  in  certain  real 
property  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  city  of  Provo,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (by  requests): 
H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  author- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  water  resources  research  and  saline 
water  conversion  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Ouyer.  Mr.  Andrews 
of    North    Dakota.    Mr.    Lott,    Mr. 
Derwinski,   Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  WHrrEHURsr,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Fountain,    and   Mr. 
Dan  Daniel)  : 
H.R.  4747.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(a) 
(relating  to  prohibition  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion) of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
to  exempt  sex  .segregated  physical  education 
or  gym  classes  from  the  prohibition  of  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  libraries  of  accredited  law 
schools  as  depository  libraries  of  Government 
publications;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Baldus.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Heftel.  and  Mr.  Skel- 

TON)  : 

H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and   Treatment   Act   to   prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GARY  A.  MYERS   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Pursell)  : 
H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search  and   Development   Administration  of 
a   National    Coal   Conversion   Demonstration 
F'acility;    to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  4751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  may  designate 
nationally  accredited  law  schools  as  deposi- 
tory libraries;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sawyer)  : 

H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  organize  and  convene  a  na- 
tional conference  on  learning  disabilities  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  4753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  of  nu- 
trition information  and  education  as  part  of 
food  service  programs  for  children  conducted 
under  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition 
Acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mathis.  Mr.  Winn.  Ms.  Meyner, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Runnels.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Bowsn,  Mrs. 
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Holt,  Mr.  Robinbon,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  John  T.  Myers,  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Hagedorn)  : 
H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployers, Including  farming  operations,  hav- 
ing 25  or  fewer  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    QUAYLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Duncan    of   Tennessee,    Mr.   Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Hichtower, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.    Burgeneh,    Mr.    Whitley,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  White- 
huest,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Archer,  and 
Mr.  McDonald)  : 
HJl.  4755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  such  act  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployers, including  farming  operations,  hav- 
ing 25  or  fewer  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  apd  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to    prohibit    Federal    motor    vehicle    safety 
standards  which  require  shoulder  belts;   to 
the  Committee  on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  federally 
financed  low-lntere.st  loan  program  to  save 
energy  In  residential  dwellings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.     Plorio,     Mr.     Macuire,     Mr. 
Markey,    Mr.    OmNOER,    and    Mr. 
Walcren)  : 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Macuire.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.     Waxman,     Mr.     Florio,     Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Madigan)  : 
H.R.   4759.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  regulate  research  proj- 
ects   involving    recombinant    DNA;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  provide  that  elderly 
persons  residing  in  dwelling  units  receiving 
Federal  assistance  shall  be  provided  with 
certain  rights  in  the  lease  agreements  be- 
tween the  elderly  persons  and  the  owners  of 
the  units;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  monthly 
publication  of  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  Elderly  and  to  provide  for  studies  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  utilizing  such  index 
in  determining  cost-of-living  adjustments 
authorized  in  certain  Federal  programs  for 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4762.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  national  meals- 
on-wheels  program  for  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4763.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  expanded  counseling  as- 
sistance for  the  elderly  sick  and  disabled; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  4764,  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Home  Health  Clearinghouse  to  pro- 
vide elderly  persons  with  a  single  place 
where  they  can  obtain  complete  Information 
on  the  Federal  health  programs  available  to 
them,  and  to  create  within  the  Department 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  elderly  health 
with  responsibility  for  all  health  and  health- 
related  matters  involving  the  elderly;  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

•H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance to  older  persons  in  connection  with 
their  participation  in  certain  health  insur- 
ance and  medical  assistance  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modification  of  certain 
facilities  and  vehicles  so  as  to  remove 
architectural  and  transportational  barriers 
to  the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
allotment  of  unused  social  services  funds,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  to  States  which  will  use  such 
funds  during  the  succeeding  year  in  furnish- 
ing services  aimed  at  preventing  or  reducing 
inappropriate  institutional  care  by  making 
home  or  community  care  available;  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  matching  for  multi- 
purpose senior  center  programs;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  standardization  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  the  funding  of  senior  cen- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  program  of  food 
allowance  for  older  Americans;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
program  of  employemnt  services  and  op- 
portuntUes  for  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  hearing 
aids  and  dentures  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
HR.  4771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  funding  for 
State  medicaid  fraud  and  abuse  control  and 
prevention  units;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion and  knowing  possession  of  false  docu- 
ments or  papers  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
use  of  false  Information  In  obtaining  any  of- 
ficial document  or  paper  of  the  United  States 
which  Includes  a  statement  or  other  Indi- 
cation   of    identification    of    U.S.    nation- 
ality;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   SISK    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Nolan)  : 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Traxleb,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley)  : 
H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  carryover 
basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  for  the  blind;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  L«bor,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  4776,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  public  utilities  from 
shutting  off  the  supply  of  heat,  light,  or 
power  to  private  residences  without  adequate 
prior  notification  to  and  investigation  by  the 
appropriate  State  welfare  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,    Mr.    Tucker,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.  Pursell.  and  Mr.  Oore  ) : 
H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development   Administration 
and  E.:ergy  Extension  Service  to  oversee  the 
development    and    administration    of   State 
plans  for  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  analysis  of  energy  conservation  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  development  of  programs 
to  encourage  the  acceptance  and  adoption 
of  energy  conservation  opportunities  by  ener- 
gy consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.   TRAXLER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dikota,  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Kruegeb,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hichtower)  : 
H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural  commodities  or  livestock  quaran- 
tined or  condemned  because  such  commodi- 
ties or  livestock  have  been  found  to  contain 
toxic    chemicals    dangerous    to    the    public 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  (re- 
lating to  firearms)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  exclude  penguns  from  the  de- 
finition of  firearms  used  for  the  purposes  of 
that    chapter;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sei- 
berlinc,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Li 
Fante,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Meyner,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr,  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr,  Prttch- 
ARO,  Mr,  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms. 
Spellman,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.   4781.  A   bill   to  provide   that  social 
security    benefit    Increases    occvurlng    after 
May  1977  shall  not  be  considered  as  Income 
or  resources  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  assistance 
which  any  Individual  or  family  Is  provided 
under  certain  Federal  housing  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FriHiAN)  : 
H.R.   4782.   A   bill   to  authorize   a  career 
education     program     for     elementary     and 
secondary  schools,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Baucos,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  Mr. 
Roe): 
H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.8.- 
fiag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Simon)  : 
nH.  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3682  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
size  and  weight  limits  fcr  parcel  post  mail; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.   WHl'lEHURST    (for  himself. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino,  and  Mr.  Mukpht 

of  New  York): 

H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 

for  State  and  local  public  utUlty  taxes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  4787.  A  bill   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  expe  ises 
by  an  Individual  for  transport  iti 
from  work;  to  the  Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  4788.  A  bill  to  permit 
1980,    the    duty-free    entry    of 
Raschel    warp    knitting    machkies 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mear  s 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
II.R.  4789.  A  bin   to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny 
tlon  to  any  otherwise  tax-exem  pt 
tlon  which   invests  in   farm  r« 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois 
H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  r.., 
alien  who  has  been  detained  foi 
qulry  or  who  has  been  temporal  lly 
shall  have  the  right  to  be 
counsel  from  the  time  of  such 
exclusion;    and   for  other 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaryT 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself 
BERLiNG.     and     Mr 
California)  : 
H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
repairing     and     relaclng     unsa:  e 
bridges;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
lie  Works  and  Transportation 
Means. 

By    Mr.    HOLLENBECK 
H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  . 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
amount  of  outside  earnings  whfch 
to    further    increases    under    the 
adjustment  provisions)   is 
dividual  each  year  without  any 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KINDNESS. 
H.R.  4793.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tlon  of  claims  and  disputes  re 
Government  contracts  awarded 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  hlmse  f 
Coin,    Mr.   Badillo,    Mr. 
California,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  MoFTETT.  Mr.  Nix,  M 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  and  Mrs. 
H.R.   4794.   A  bill  to  prohibit 
tlon   on   the   basis   of   affectlonai 
preference,  and  for  other  pi 
to   the  Committees  on   the 
Education  and  Labor. 
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The  Senate  met  in  executive 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess 
a.m.  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Ident  pro  tempore. 


u> 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  hast  taught 
all  Thy  commandments  by 
the  eternal  God.  and  our 
ourselves,    grant    to    us 
brotherhood  and  genuine  bv. 
we  may  be  devoted  first  to 
and  then  to  the  service  of  . 
Forgive  us  if  we  have  shown 
mass-man     in     distant     pi 
neglecting  to  show  love  to 
whom  we  work  day  by  day 


the 
good 
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By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

the  Internal  H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

a  deduction      States  Code,  to  repeal  sections  which   Im- 

incurred      pose  certain  restrictions  on  enlisted  mem- 

on  to  and      bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  on  members 

(III  Ways  and      of   military    bands;    to    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  WEAVER: 

intll  July  1.  H-J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

Tricot    and      an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

to    the      United  States  to  establish  a  new  procedure 

for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 

President;      to      the      Committee      on      the 

Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mrs.  Penwick,  and  Mr. 
RoE)  : 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
protection     of     International     waters     from 
further    pollution;     to    the    Committee    on 
International  Relations. 
ByMr.  ARCHER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    144.   Concurrent   resolution 
to    disapprove    the    Retail    Service    Station 
Act   of   1976   passed  by   the   Council   of   the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    HANLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AuCoiN,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
and  Mr.  Applegate)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    145.    Concurrent   resolution 
recommending   the   creation   by   the   Presi- 
dent of  a  special  task   force   to   report  on 
factors  relating  to  the  need  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  natural  gas  in  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  favor 
of  eliminating  the  reduction  In  veterans" 
pensions  which  results  when  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increases  In  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  occur;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.   Con.   Res.    147.    Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;   to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself.  Mr. 
Fattntroy,   Mr.   Fisher,   Mr.   Harris, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  148.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  Impact  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  land  has  on  local  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By   Mr.    DOWNEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.  Res.  390.  Resolution  concerning  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    FRENZEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Stanceland,  and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.    Res.    391.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
telecommunications  policy;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    WALKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.  Res.  392.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  all  acts  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  or  of 
persons  representing  Korean  business  inter- 
ests, to  influence  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  officers  or  employees  of 
the   Federal   Ooverhment   or   State   govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.  Res.  393.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  leadership  offices,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  4796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sterling 
G.  Caulklns,  T.  Sgt.,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.    4797.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
United    Broadcasting    Co.    of    Florida,    Inc., 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  4798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Dl  Maria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Jud  clary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  3843 
ByMs.  OAKAR: 
Page  6,  following  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  11.  Insert  the  following:  "Those  mem- 
bers appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  shall 
Include  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
members." 
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session, 

at  10:30 

the  Pres- 
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to  keep 
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fullness  of  Thy  grace  that  we  may  ever 
show  kindness,  magnanimity,  courtesy, 
and  firmness  in  the  right,  overcoming 
evil  with  good,  bearing  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ, 
in  whose  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  March  8 
1977.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


meet  throughout  today's  session  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SCHMITT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
ScHMiTT  may  have  15  minutes  reserved 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS 
Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


Grs  nt  us  the     unanimous  consent  that  committees  may 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  recognizing  me  under  the 
standing  order. 


THE  WARNKE  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  turns  to  a  nomination  of  ex- 
traordinary importance.  It  is  important 
in  many  ways,  in  terms  of  the  future  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  and  in  terms  of 
the  perception  of  the  world  of  the  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  initiatives  begun  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  former  President  Ford 
to  bring  about  a  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  this 
nomination.  There  has  been  a  spirited 
debate  which  will  continue  today.  I  in- 
tend to  participate  in  that  debate  during 
the  course  of  the  day  and  to  reiterate 
my  opposition  to  this  nomination. 

But  I  take  this  opportunity,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  legislative  period,  to 
point  out  that  in  debating  this  issue,  in 
debating  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nee, we  are  not  engaged  in  a  partisan 
confrontation  and  conflict  but  we  are 
involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system;  that  is,  the  moni- 
toring of  the  performance  of  the  execu- 
tive department  by  Congress,  the  testing 
of  administration  proposals  in  the  di- 
chotomy which  is  the  essence  of  the  two- 
party  system,  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
ideas  of  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
and  by  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
100  Senators  in  100  different  ways. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  misunderstand  that  fact, 
because  we  have  an  understanding  by 
instinct  of  the  American  genius  for  self- 
expression  and  our  ability  to  synthesize 
public  policy  out  of  the  crucible  of  de- 
bate. But  I  urge  that  our  friends  abroad 
not  misunderstand  either,  because  in 
this  debate  we  are  not  saying  that  the 
United  States  does  not  wish  to  pursue  the 
earlier  initiative  toward  strategic  arms 
limitation  or  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions.  This  debate  does  not  signal 
that  America  has  turned  to  the  right  or 
left,  is  more  hawk  than  dove,  but  rather 
signals  that  the  essential  American  po- 
litical process  of  testing  is  still  under 
way  in  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  the  final  outcome  of  the 
rollcall  that  will  occur  at  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  But  I  do  know  that  in  this 
debate,  this  exercise  in  self-government, 
in  this  careful  scrutiny  and  searching 
examination  of  this  nominee  for  this  po- 
sition, the  system  will  be  stronger  for 
having  undertaken  it.  I  suggest  then,  to 
our  friends  abroad,  our  fellow  citizens  at 
home,  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  administration  that  we  should 
•  celebrate  that  exercise  and  not  condemn 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
Of  my  time  under  the  standing  order 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
remainder  of  the  leader's  time  on  our 
side  I  reaffirm  what  he  has  said  about  the 
warnke  debate.  Many  of  us  have  severe 
misgivings  over  the  nomination  that 
would  send  Mr.  Warnke  to  negotiate  the 
OALT  II  agreement  in  view  of  the  com- 
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ments,  statements,  and  the  articles  he 
wrote  before  his  nomination.  For  myself 
I  believe  that  the  Russians  who  will  at- 
tend those  sessions  will  have  read  not 
only  every  word  that  he  has  said  in  con- 
nection with  his  confirmation  hearings 
but  they  will  have  read  everything  that 
he  said  before,  that  he  wrote  before,  and 
everything  that  anyone  wrote  about  him 
before,  and  I  hardly  see  how  a  person 
can  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  a  strong 
American  consensus  in  view  of  his  own 
statements  and  writings  in  the  past  which 
are  not  consistent  with  that  consensus. 
The  President  has  said,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  point  of  view,  in 
this  regard  that  we  ought  to  give  Mr. 
Warnke  an  overwhelming  vote  so  that 
when  he  goes  to  this  negotiation  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table  would  know 
that  he  has  the  full  force  of  the  American 
system  behind  him.  Again  with  due  re- 
spect to  the  President,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  elected  by  51  per- 
cent of  the  vote  of  the  people  who  voted 
in  this  Nation.  When  he  goes  abroad  he 
has  the  full  support  of  the  American  sys- 
tem because  he  is  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority of  our  Presidency. 

Should  Mr.  Warnke  go  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  he  similarly  will  have  the  full 
force  of  the  American  system  behind  him 
and  if  he  is  confirmed  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  politics,  partisan- 
ship, and  disagreements  stop  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge  and  we  will  support  him  if  he 
goes. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  warn  that 
he  should  not  go,  that  he  is  not  the  per- 
son  who   should   represent   the   United 
States  as  we  seek  a  meaningful  second 
agreement  in  these  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  have  great  respect  for  him  as  a 
man,  respect  for  his  intelligence  and  his 
capability,  and  his  dedication  to  his  point 
of  view.  But  unfortunately  at  the  height 
of  rhetoric  in  this  country  in  the  period 
of  dissent  Mr.  Warnke  expressed  some 
rather  extreme  points  of  view  which  in 
my  opinion  today  should  disqualify  him 
for  stating  the  American  position  on  the 
disarmament  questions  at  the  SALT  II 
negotiations,  but  I  state  that  again,  re- 
affirming what  our  leader  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  has  said,  we  seek  to  articulate 
these  differences  of  opinion  without  re- 
gard to  partisanship  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  task  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  have 
should  the  majority  of  the  Senate  decide 
that  he  should  undertake  this  task  at 
the  request  of  the  President  and  to  as- 
sure the  President  and  all  concerned  that 
if  he  is  confirmed  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  support  him  in  that  regard.  But  we 
hope  that  should  he  be  confirmed  he  will 
take  heed  of  those  who  have  expressed 
the  opinions  in  the  Senate  Chamber  that 
he  should  proceed  with  caution  and  be 
certain  that  he  is  in  fact  representing 
the  American  consensus  and  not  his  own 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  very  briefly  to  the 
statements  of  the  two  minority  leaders. 

It  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Warnke,  if 
confirmed — and  I  believe  he  will  be  con- 
firmed— will  be  representing  in  the  ne- 
gotiations positions  determined  by  the 


President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  checking 
constantly  with  the  President  on  any 
new  matters  that  arise  in  the  process  of 
the  negotiations  that  are  of  substantive 
importance. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  assured 
both  the  country  and  the  Congress,  the 
last  time  as  recently  as  yesterday,  that 
that  is  the  way  the  negotiations  will  be 
conducted  and  that  Mr.  Warnke's  mis- 
sion will  be  carried  on — if  he  is  con- 
firmed, as  I  believe  he  will  be.  Mr.  Warnke 
has  also  made  plain  that  he  understands 
what  is  his  proper  role. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  statements  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate that  they  will  support  the  SALT  ef- 
forts once  Uiey  are  underway  and,  of 
course,  presuming  that  the  end  product 
is  one  that  merits  ratification  by  the 
Senate;  and  I  further  welcome  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  leaders,  along  with 
those  of  many  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  Mr.  Warnke, 
that  they  recognize  the  grave  dangers 
of  nuclear  anarchy  and  the  nuclear  arms 
race  in  this  world,  and  that  they  are 
committed  to  doing  all  they  can  to  see 
to  it  that  we  are  successful  in  negotiat- 
ing safe,  verifiable — where  necessary — 
agreements  to  curtail  and,  we  hope,  to 
end  the  incredibly  dangerous  arms  race. 
Thus  many  of  us  supporting  Paul 
Warnke  look  forward  to  working  very 
closely  with  many  who  oppose  PaiU 
Warnke  in  seeking  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  dangers  that  face 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ETHICS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  my  strongest  possible  sup- 
port for  the  ethics  legislation  that  is  now 
before  this  body  for  consideration.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  shall  act  quickly  to  en- 
act the  proposals  which  have  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Nelson)  for  the  yeoman  work  and 
service  that  he  has  done  in  shaping  a 
code  of  ethics  for  this  body. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to 
have  faith  in  their  elected  officials.  They 
want  to  respect  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  we  must  provide  the 
leadership  for  which  they  are  asking. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  results  of  a  poll  re- 
leased last  month  that  showed  Congress 
rated  shamefully  low  on  the  list  of  or- 
ganizations that  had  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  A  vast  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  ethical  standards  play  little 
or  no  role  in  the  daily  activities  of  Con- 
gress. If  we  want  to  improve  that  image, 
we  must  meet  this  issue  head  on:  we 
must  pass  this  strong  ethics  legislation. 

The  Congress  led  the  public  to  believe 
that  a  strong,  vital  code  of  conduct  would 
go  along  with  the  increase  in  pay  that  we 
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recently  accepted.  To  Ignore 
for  this  meaningful  and 
ethics  will  only  further 
tation.  We  must  now 
we  are  worthy  of  the  pay 
one  way  to  make  that  poini 
legislation. 

This  code  of  conduct 
successful  in  several  areas 
stantial  reform.  It  contain^ 
sions  that  are  certain  to  . 
for  many  Members  of  both 
we  cannot  hope  to  regain 
trust  of  the  American  . 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  some 
venience.  We  cannot  hope 
image    by    espousing    on 
rhetoric.  We  must  pass  _. 
has  teeth  in  it:  legislation 
tially  raises  the  required 
ards  of  Senators. 

It  disturbs  me  that 
no  longer  look  with 
elected  officials.  Because  thi  i 
so  many  instances  of  _ 
tions  taken  in  secret  and 
actions  taken  for  personal 
question  the  motives  of  .  _ 
believe  that  those  in  public 
be  as  open  with  the  peopl 
The  people  should  be  able  t< 
that  their  leaders  do  not 
personal  gain,  or  for  the 
their  friends  and  associates 
lean  public  should  not 
appearance  of  wrongdoing 
of  their  elected  officials. 

The  proposed  code  of 

ably  the  most  rigorous  and 

Ingful  set  of  ethical  

forced  by  a  representative 
my  honest,  honorable,  an< 
colleagues — I  might  say, 
that  I  believe  every  Member 
is    honest,    honorable,    and 
and  I  might  also  also  adc 
lleve  one  of  the  most 
periences  of  serving  in  thii 
have  the  opportunity  to 
I  think,  some  of  the  finest 
that  this  country  has 

But  even  some  of  those 
say  that  this  code  is  too  _ 
discriminates  against  those 
are  not  wealthy.  But  these  „ 
dinary   times,    and   Congress 
now  enjoy  the  prestige  tha 
greatest  deliberative  body 
Thus,  it  is  proper  and  _^ 
this  unu.sually  tough  set 
be  adopted  now. 

Of  particular  importance 
provision  that  requires  full 
closure  by  Senators.  This 
extreme  concern  not  only 
to  all  the  citizens  of  niv 
the  issue  of  financial 
the  most  important  single 
minds  of  the  voters  in  last 
torial  election  in  my  home 
that  1976  will  be  the  last 
financial   disclosure   will 
sidered   as   a   campaign    . 
that  di.sclosure  of  personal 
become  a  regular  habit  for 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senatoils 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  oni  ( 
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financial  situation  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  But  I  feel  that  such  a  disclosure 
law  is  now  a  necessity.  Because  of  abuses 
In  the  past,  elected  officials  today  must 
take  the  extra  step  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple that  Members  of  Congress  are  indeed 
above  reproach. 

Several  other  provisions  In  this  ethics 
package  deal  squarely  with  the  matter 
of  true  reform.  By  placing  a  strict  15 
percent  limit  on  outside  income,  we  can 
guarantee  that  the  work  of  Congress  will 
be  a  full-time  job.  I  am  aware  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  opposition  to  the  limita- 
tion on  outside  income,  but,  speaking  as 
one  who  will  be  affected  by  this  restric- 
tion more  than  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  its  implementa- 
tion. No  private  interest  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  responsive- 
ness of  Congress  in  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

We  should  consider  the  gratuities  that 
go  along  with  being  a  U.S.  Senator,  and 
should  also  remember  that  being  a  Sen- 
ator Is  now  a  full-time  job;  in  the  past 
it  has  been  only  a  part-time  position. 
When  the  Congress  recessed  for  the 
summer  for  several  months,  Senators 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  their  per- 
sonal affah-s.  But  now,  we  are  receiving 
a  healthy  salary.  We  are  receiving  many 
fringe  benefits,  and  enjoy  the  status  that 
accompanies  the  position.  We  should  be 
willing  to  give  up  our  private  outside 
interests.  The  people  who  have  placed 
their  interests  in  our  hands  deserve  no 
less  than  full-time  representation  and 
attention. 

This  body  must  also  act  to  abolish  im- 
officlal  office  accounts,  more  commonly 
referred  to  in  the  pres.-,  as  "slush  funds." 
The  potential  for  abuse  of  such  an  ac- 
count is  obvious.  What  good  does  it  do 
to  limit  contributions  to  Federal  cam- 
paigns and  to  require  a  full  accounting 
of  all  expenditures  and  contributions  in 
a  campaign  if,  after  being  elected,  a 
Member  can  establish  an  account,  fund- 
ed largely  by  special  Interest  groups,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  official  office  ac- 
counts? 

The  appearance  of  impropriety  in  the 
case  of  an  unofficial  office  account  is  un- 
avoidable, even  if  actual  wrongdoing  can 
be  avoided.  We  should  do  nothing  to  ex- 
acerbate the  concern  shared  by  many 
that  Congress  serves  only  the  special  in- 
terests that  are  able  to  buy  votes  or  to 
influence  important  legislation  through 
gifts  and  financial  contributions. 

Along  this  same  line,  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  prohibition  of  gifts  of  over 
$100  in  value  from  lobbyists,  and  sup- 
port the  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
almost  all  gifts,  regardless  of  the  source. 
Along  with  the  ban  on  unofficial  office 
accounts,  this  will  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the 
private  special  interests  cannot  unduly 
influence  legislation  affecting  the  entire 
country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  this 
body  will  consider  this  code  of  conduct 
seriously,  because  I  know  it  is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  the  public.  Before 
Congress  can  act  on  new  programs  and 


new  policies  that  will  be  discussed  as  we 
begin  this  session,  Congress  must  move 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  people.  This 
code  of  conduct  is  essential  to  any  future 
efforts  to  rally  the  support  of  the  people 
behind  substantive  legislation. 

President  Carter  has  led  the  way.  He 
has  broken  the  ground  by  requiring  a 
tough  standard  of  conduct  for  high- 
ranking  officials  in  the  executive  branch; 
likewise,  this  branch  of  Government  must 
be  ready  to  demonstrate  its  commitment 
to  true  reform.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  lags  far  behind  President  Car- 
ter in  having  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  have  only  to  read  the 
polls  to  know  that.  I  believe  that  a  large 
part  of  the  President's  current  prestige 
is  due  to  his  willingness  to  conduct  an 
open  and  honest  administration. 

He  has  made  great  efforts  to  show  that 
his  administration  will  not  tolerate  con- 
flicts-of-interest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  serve  in  it,  and  he  has  proven  that 
his  administration  will  be  open  to  the 
participation  and  the  advice  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  already  heard  the  President 
say  that,  in  the  event  of  a  policy  dis- 
agreement between  the  administration 
and  Congress,  he  will  take  his  case  to 
the  American  public.  As  things  now 
stand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  successful  in  his  attempt.  President 
Carter  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  he  will  be  able  to  use  that 
popularity  to  his  advantage.  Unless  we 
take  steps  now  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  we  represent,  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  could  be 
thwarted  on  major  public  policy  issues. 
I  fervently  hope  that  such  disagreements 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
will  be  few  and  far  between,  but  they  are 
inevitable,  even  among  friends.  I  do  not 
want  this  body  to  see  its  legislative  pro- 
gram passed  over  because  the  people  of 
America  do  not  trust  us  to  do  their  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  enact  a  strong  code 
of  conduct.  The  President  has  done  so. 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
so;  now  it  is  time  for  this  august  body 
to  enact  strong  ethics  legislation. 

The  American  people  want  this  set 
of  standards  passed,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  our  own  selfish  Interests  stand 
in  the  way.  I  think  we  should  remember 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said: 

When  a  man  as.sumes  a  pubHc  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  property. 
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I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  my  distinguished  junior  colleague 
from  Tennessee  has  just  made  an  elo- 
quent, timely,  and  Important  statement 
on  the  question  of  senatorial  and  con- 
gressional conduct  and  the  question  of 
a  code  of  ethics.  While  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  engaged  fully 
and  actively  in  debate  in  the  time  that  he 
has  been  present  with  us  as  a  colleague,  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
made  a  formal  presentation  to  the  Sen- 


ate. I  do  not  know  whether  to  character- 
ize that  as  a  major  speech  or  not,  but  in 
any  event,  it  is  the  first  formal  presenta- 
tion, I  believe,  that  he  has  given  us.  I  rise. 
Mr.  President,  to  commend  him  for  it, 
not  only  for  what  he  said  but  for  his 
choice  of  subject. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  more  impor- 
tant, in  my  view,  than  reestablishing  con- 
fidence In  Congress  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
suggestions  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  are  relevant  and  important, 
and  I  commend  him  for  this  effort. 


NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  AMBASSADOR— SALT  NEGO- 
TIATIONS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate,  having  recessed  in  executive  ses- 
sion, will  now  continue  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  of  serv- 
ice as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  on  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out, objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  will  vote  on  the  nominations  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  also  to  be  chief  negotiator  at  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  rank  of  ambassador.  Voting  on  such 
nominations  is  seldom  controversial.  The 
legislative  branch,  and  particularly  the 
Senate,  recognizes  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  have  trusted  and 
loyal  agents  to  administer  the  executive 
branch  and  especially  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  our  foreign  policy. 

The  tradition  of  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  on  nominations  is 
very  strong  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
tradition  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is 
nearly  as  strong.  The  nomination  and 
confirmation  proceedings  relating  to  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  normally  not 
take  up  more  than  1  inch  of  one  news- 
paper column.  Ambassadors  generally  get 
no  more  than  half  of  that. 


The  two  nominations  for  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke,  however,  have  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  newspaper  coverage  and  edi- 
torial opinion  for  over  a  month  and  have 
resulted  in  2  full  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  another  3  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
committee  which  would  not  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  were  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  By  holding  4  days  of  de- 
bate on  the  nominations,  the  Senate  it- 
self has  gone  even  further  than  either  of 
its  two  committees.  Senator  after  Senator 
has  announced  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Warnke  as  the  debate  continues,  and. 
equally  significant,  many  Senators  have 
refused  thus  far  to  announce  that  they 
would  vote  to  confirm  this  nominee  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  guess  that  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  vote  13  to 
5  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warnke  to  be  SALT  negotiator.  There  is 
great  doubt  that  Warnke  will  receive 
the  two-thirds  vote  which  is  symbolic  of 
Senate  support  for  ratification  of  any 
treaty  Mr.  Warnke  might  negotiate. 
What  does  this  all  mean?  It  means  that 
Paul  C.  Warnke  lacks  the  confidence  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Sena- 
tors and.  therefore,  lacks  the  broad  sup- 
port which  any  individual  holding  either 
of  these  important  foreign  policy  posi- 
tions must  have.  That  the  debate  has 
gone  on  this  long  without  a  clear  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Warnke  should  be 
sufficient  to  deny  confirmation.  I  for  one 
will  vote  "No"  on  both  nominations. 

Paul  Warnke  is  an  extremely  able  man 
with  a  long  record  of  public  service.  He 
has  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  many  times, 
and  there  are  few  Senators  who  have  not 
heard  him  testify  at  least  once.  Why  then 
does  the  Senate  lack  confidence  in  Mr. 
Warnke's  suitability  to  be  our  chief 
SALT  negotiator  and  also  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency?  The  answer  seems  clear.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  a  man  with  a  history  of  com- 
mitments to  security  policies  which 
many  Senators,  and  most  Americans, 
believe  to  have  been  unwise.  His  com- 
mitment to  those  policies  was  made 
clear  by  his  numerous  writings,  his  fre- 
quent trips  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, and  his  participation  in  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign. 

Mr.  Warnke's  past  statements  form  a 
consistent  pattern.  For  the  last  10  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  disinvesting 
in  defense,  relying  increasingly  on  the 
good  will  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  justify 
the  abandonment  of  our  own  military  su- 
periority. During  those  same  10  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  embarked  upon  a 
major  drive  to  obtain  first  strategic  par- 
ity, and  now  it  seems  clear  that  their  goal 
is  superiority.  While  the  United  States 
is  spending  5.4  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense,  the  lowest  level 
since  before  the  Korean  war,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  estimates  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  spending  between  11 
percent  and  13  percent  of  their  GNP  on 
military  programs.  Some  estimates  of 
Soviet  defense  spending  range  as  high 


as  19  percent.  During  this  decade  which 
has  led  to  the  end  of  American  superior- 
ity Mr.  Warnke  appeared  before  the  Con- 
gress numerous  times  to  advocate  re- 
duced defense  expenditures. 

More  damaging  to  Paul  Warnke's  cur- 
rent credibility  than  his  opposition  to 
overall  defense  spending  levels  designed 
to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  has  been  his 
consistent  record  of  opposition  to  the 
muscle  in  the  defense  budget,  especially 
strategic  programs.  The  defenders  of  Mr. 
Warnke  have  pointed  out  that  many  dis- 
tinguished observers  have  opposed  some 
of  the  programs  that  Mr.  Warnke  re- 
sisted. He  has  not  been  alone  in  his  oppo- 
sition, but  he  has  been  consistent.  But 
what  his  defenders  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count is  the  fact  that,  at  one  time  or 
another,  Mr.  Warnke  has  opposed  every 
strategic  program  of  the  last  10  years 
except  the  Trident  I  missile. 

However,  the  Trident  I  missile,  which 
was  test  fired  for  the  first  time  less  than 
2  months  ago  and  which  will  not  be  op- 
erational with  even  one  missile  until 
after  1979.  is  a  MIRV'ed  missile,  and  Mr. 
Warnke  originally  opposed  the  MIRV'ing 
of  American  missiles.  He  has  also  op- 
posed the  follow-on  Trident  11  missile 
and  the  Trident  missile-launching  sub- 
marine. Of  course,  Mr.  Warnke  is  also 
on  record  as  having  opposed  the  Minute- 
man  ni  missile,  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  Poseidon  SLBM,  the  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile,  the  MX  mobile 
ICBM,  and  improvements  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles. 

In  a  few  cases,  Mr.  Warnke  has  indi- 
cated that  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
support  alternative  weapons  systems  to 
those  which  he  has  opposed — for  exam- 
ple, the  Narwhal  submarine  instead  of 
the  Trident  submarine.  However,  in 
every  such  case,  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  alternative  would  have  result- 
ed in  major  delays  in  our  strategic  pro- 
gram, and  in  many  instances  there  was 
not  a  realistic  alternative  available  or 
even  a  vague  alternative  suggested  by  Mr. 
Warnke.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Warnke  wel- 
comed such  delays  in  our  programs  for, 
as  every  Senator  knows  by  now,  he  hoped 
they  could  be  used  as  examples  of  uni- 
lateral restraint  to  be  modeled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  ultimate  im- 
plications of  these  delays  are  made  clear 
in  the  following  exchange  which  took 
place  during  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearings: 

Senator  Bartlett.  "If  these  systems  that 
are  being  deployed  or  have  been  deployed 
had  not  reached  the  state  they  have  now. 
would  you  say  that  we  would  have  rough 
equivalency  or  parity  with  the  Soviets  or 
would  they  have  superiority?" 

Mr.  Warnke.  "I  think  that  we  would  be  In 
much  worse  shape  at  that  point.  I  am  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  word  superiority  because 
it  is  susceptible  of  so  many  interpretations, 
but  obviously  they  would  have  a  greater 
advantage  than  we  have  .  .  ." 

Again,  the  case  against  Mr.  Warnke 
does  not  rest  on  his  opposition  to  this 
weapon  or  that.  The  case  against  Paul 
Warnke  is  founded  in  his  persistent  in- 
ability to  recognize  trends  in  the  stra- 
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adverse   to    ttie   United 


tegic   balance 
States. 

Mr.  Warnke's  view  of  nucle  ir  strategy 
prevents  him  from  seeing  an;  r  trends  in 
the  strategic  balance  dangerously  ad- 
verse to  the  United  States  )ecause  he 
starts  from  the  premise  that :  luclear  su- 
periority with  severe  militan  or  politi- 
cal implications  is  nearly  imjossible  for 
either  superpower  to  obtair .  For  Mr. 
Warnke,  the  United  States  an<  the  Soviet 
Union  are  two  "apes  on  a  treat  .mill"  each 
foolishly  trying  to  outrace  the  other.  Mr. 
Warnke  is  confident  that  ttie  United 
States  would  never  let  the  Sc  viet  Union 
sprint  out  of  sight  in  the  arm  s  race.  In- 
deed, he  believes  that  it  is  American 
technology  which  normally  se  s  the  pace. 
Mr.  Warnke's  preoccupa  ;ion  with 
American  military  technolog:^  is  also  of 
concern  to  many  Senators.  IVhile  Mr. 
Warnke  suggests  that  the  threat  of  an 
American  technological  response  can 
serve  to  deter  the  Soviet  Uiion  from 
pushing  for  superiority,  he  also  believes 
that  the  creativity  of  Americs  n  military 
technology  spurs  the  qualiti  tive  arms 
race.  Thus,  Mr.  Warnke  is  ;  aced  with 
the  dilemma  of  restraining  hi ;  main  de- 
terrent against  a  Soviet  arms  build  up. 
Several  Senators,  Including  r  lyself ,  are 
concerned  that  Mr.  Warnke  m  ght  sacri- 
fice our  scientific  and  industr  al  advan- 
tages through  unequal  agreements  or 
arms  control  impact  statements. 

Perhaps  most  of  all,  howevei ,  the  Sen- 
ate has  grown  dissatisfied  ^'ith  those 
explanations  of  Soviet  behavior  which 
only  see  a  reaction  to  American  action. 
The  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
ground  forces  in  Eastern  Euiope,  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  and  advisers  in  south- 
ern Africa  and  the  Middle  Cast  have 
served  to  remind  everyone  of  the  under- 
lying goals  of  the  Soviet  system.  Mr. 
Warnke's  simple  stimulus -response  in- 
terpretation of  the  arms  race  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  motivations  which 
will  also  drive  the  Soviet  negdtiators  at 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

Personally,  I  do  not  appreciate  blam- 
ing the  United  States  for  the  fast  pace 
of  the  Soviets  in  the  research,  develop- 
ment, and  procurement  of  conventional 
tactical,  nuclear,  and  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  have 
points  clear  for  my  coUeagiies   today. 
First,  if  you  have  concern  over  the  two 
Warnke  nominations,  you  have 
son.  And  second,  if  4  days  of 
have  not  yet  convinced  you 
Warnke  is  the  man  for  thes4  two  im- 
portant full  time  jobs,  then  y^u  should 
vote  no  on  these  nominations. 

I  advise  my  colleagues  that 
voting  against  Mr.  Warnke  on  ( lach  nom 
Ination.  I  think  the  issues  in  rolved  re- 
late to  one  just  as  they  relate  to 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  Absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ZENBAUM) .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanijnous  con 
sent  that  the  time  be  divided  c^iually  be 
tween  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICErL  Is  there 
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objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
the  last  3  or  4  days  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Warnke  has  brought  up  many 
comments  that  I  think  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. There  has  been  a  recurring  theme 
for  2  or  3  days  that  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke  somehow  oppose  dis- 
armament. I  want  to  dispel  that  thought 
completely.  This  Senator  certainly  does 
not  oppose  cutting  down  the  arms  race. 
Those  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  Senator  Church,  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  others  about  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
war  are  certainly  true.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  both  sides  have  built  up  tremendous 
amounts  of  arms. 

But  what  is  at  issue  here  Is  not  that 
anyone  that  I  know  of  is  against  dis- 
armament. But  those  of  us  who  oppose 
Mr.  Warnke  are  opposed  to  unilateral 
disarmament  or  initiatives,  as  he  chooses 
to  call  it,  and  despite  the  fact  that  we 
continue  to  hear  about  statements  from 
Mr.  Warnke  about  his  so-called  apes  on 
a  treadmill,  that  we  just  mimic  each 
other,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  be 
nice  on  our  side  and  that  somehow  the 
Russians  will  also  be  nice.  I  think  all  we 
have  to  have  Is  not  even  20/20  hindsight 
but  just  a  little  bit  of  hindsight  to  look 
at  what  has  gone  on  for  the  past  30  years. 
These  are  not  opinions;  they  are  facts. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Soviet 
Union  was  practically  devastated.  Their 
army  was  very  small.  They  had  no  nu- 
clear weapons.  They  had  no  capability 
to  attack  anyone.  The  United  States,  at 
that  point,  was  the  strongest  military 
power  the  world  had  ever  known.  We 
were  the  only  possessor  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  had  more  than  12  million  men 
under  arms.  If  we  had  so  desired,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  being  in  as  weak- 
ened condition  they  were,  we  certainly 
could  have  taken  over  the  world.  But 
what  did  we  do?  We  unilaterally  dis- 
armed immediately  after  World  War  II. 
The  armed  services  were  cut  dramatical- 
ly and  quickly,  and  at  that  very  time  the 
Soviet  Union  started  their  buildup  and 
we  saw  what  happened  in  Korea.  We 
were  once  again  caught  with  our  pants 
down,  so  to  speak,  not  being  very  well 
prepared  and  started  another  build  up. 
The  Russians  used  that  3-,  or  4-,  or  5- 
year  period  to  great  advantage. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  Mr. 
Warnke  more  than  anything  else  is  not 
specific  positions  on  particular  weapons 
systems.  We  have  dealt  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  here  in  the 
Chamber  in  a  great  deal  of  detail  and 


trivia  about  Individual  weapons  systems 
and  whether  someone  is  for  or  against 
them.  I  think  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant and  at  issue  here  is  the  attitude,  and 
I  consider — and  I  said  this  to  Mr.  Warn- 
ke in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  so 
I  am  not  saying  anything  that  he  has 
not  heard — this  is  a  brilliant,  intelligent, 
and  very  skillful  in  his  answering  and 
shading  of  questions  in  the  Armed  Ser\'- 
ices  Committee  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  has  not  changed  his  mind  but  is  ex- 
tremely naive  as  to  what  has  taken 
place. 

The  man  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
over  a  period  of  years  and  in  all  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, continues  to  think  that  unilateral 
initiatives  will  solve  the  problem,  that  if 
we  are  simply  nice,  they  will  corre.<;pond. 
How  does  that  explain  the  tremendous 
buildup  over  the  last  30  years?  How  does 
it  explain  in  my  questioning  of  him  on 
specific  examples,  .such  as  1967  when  we 
said  that  we  would  unilaterally  limit  our 
ICBM's  to  1,0.t4  and  at  that  time  the 
Russians  had  about  500.  Ten  years  later 
we  still  have  1,054  and  they  have  some 
1,600. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  So  how  did  the  unilateral 
initiative  look?  I  will  not  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  through  the  examples 
we  did  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
but  over  and  over  and  over  again  there 
is  evidence,  hindsight,  fact,  not  opinion, 
that  we  have  taken  unilateral  initiatives 
and  the  Russians  have  not  followed  suit. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  for  a  very  brief 
question,  because  I  only  have  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  a  two-part  question. 
Having  not  only  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  gone  through 
all  the  same  things  the  Senator  has  and 
having  read  with  interest  the  Senator's 
remarks  both  here  and  reported  from 
the  committee,  but  I  also  went  through 
the  preliminary  discussions  about  the 
matter  while  still  serving  on  that  com- 
mittee, there  are  two  basic  questions. 

One,  am  I  right  in  understanding  the 
Senator,  while  he  opposes  for  all  the  rea- 
sons he  has  stated  this  particular  nomi- 
nation that  the  Senator  does  believe, 
however,  in  an  arms  control  policy, 
however  defined,  or  would  I  be  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  Senator  feels 
that  strong  steps,  steps  including  military 
steps,  should  have  been  taken  following 
World  War  II  to  maintain  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  greatly  military  subservient 
role?  It  either  could  have  meant  military 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  sorry.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  interrupted  me. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Let  me  take  it  in  two 
parts.  Does  the  Senator  believe  in  a  con- 
cept as  a  policy  for  this  country  of  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  arms  control? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  already  stated  in 
my  OE>ening  remarks  that  I  did.  but  I  did 
not  believe  in  a  naive  policy  of  unilateral 
initiatives. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  And  the  Senator  has 
made  reference  several  times,  both  today 
and  at  other  times,  about  the  greatly 
subservient  military  posture  of  the 
Soviet  Union  following  World  War  II, 
that  is,  subservient  to  the  United  States. 
Does  the  Senator  in  any  way  suggest 
that  we  could  have  taken  any  kind  of 
military  action  or  should  have  taken 
any  kind  of  military  action  during  the 
last  30  years,  or  so,  to  have  maintained 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  position? 

Mr.  GARN.  No,  I  absolutely  do  not, 
and  I  have   never  suggested   that  we 

should.  What  I  am  suggesting 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thought  not,  and  I  just 
wish  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record. 

Mr.  GARN.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  should  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
continue  to  make  unilateral  initiatives, 
because  I  was  trying  to  explain  the  ex- 
amples over  and  over  and  over  again 
for  30  years  of  us  taking  action  which 
elicited  no  corresponding  reaction  on 
their  side,  except  to  continue  to  build 
their  military  forces  from  a  point  where 
they  had  nothing  and  we  have  every- 
thing, until  at  the  very  best  there  is 
rough  parity  today.  I  think  that  has 
been  foolish  and  naive. 

The  Senator  knows  I  have  been  very 
critical  of  President  Ford  and  Henry 
Kissinger  on  what  I  considered  detente 
being  another  name  for  appeasement, 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  President 
Carter  in  this  appointment  is  continu- 
ing at  least  that  much  softness  if  not 
a  great  deal  more,  and  I  again  base  my 
opinions  on  hindsight. 

We  can  talk  about  the  unilateral  ini- 
tiatives, and  there  is  so  much  overwhelm- 
ing proof  that  they  have  not  followed 
suit;  then  even  when  we  have  an  agree- 
ment, we  have  not  had  sufficient  means 
to  police  or  to  verify  those  agreements.  As 
to  the  test  ban  treaties  of  the  late  1950's, 
the  Russians  kept  them  luitil  it  was  not 
to  their  benefit  to  keep  them  any  more 
and  they  broke  them.  There  is  an  un- 
broken string  of  violated  treaties  over 
and  over  and  over  again  for  30  years, 
and  that  is  why  Mr.  Warnke  scares  me 
to  death,  that  as  brilliant  as  he  is  he  is 
so  naive  that  after  30  yeavs  of  watching 
the  Russians  at  work  and  seeing  what 
they  can  do  he  then  writes  an  article 
that  we  are  merely  apes  en  a  treadmill. 
He  argues  that  the  Soviet  behavior  can 
only  be  an  imitation  of  ours,  that  we 
are  the  only  superpower  model  that  they 
have  to  follow;  and  he  still  holds  that 
thesis  and  he  said  so  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  wonder  now,  Mr.  Warnke,  then  where 
the  parallel  is  for  the  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe?  Did  \\t  give  them 
that  example?  Where  do  v%e  dominate? 
Where  did  we  give  them  the  example  for 
that? 

I  asked  him  who  first  deployed  the 
ABM  system?  It  was  the  Russians;  it  was 
not  us.  Where  did  they  get  the  model  for 
that?  Who  did  they  copy?  They  did  not 
copy  anyone.  They  did  it  all  by  them- 
selves. How  did  they  learn  to  do  that 
without  a  model? 

Since  1965,  the  U.S.  defense  budget  has 


declined  in  absolute  terms.  Have  the  So- 
viets followed  our  model?  They  certainly 
have  not.  Since  1965,  we  have  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  our  missile 
launchers  and  have  not  developed  a  new 
missile  system. 

The  Soviets  have  four  systems  in  pro- 
duction right  now.  There  are  indications 
that  as  many  as  seven  more  will  be  de- 
veloped and  deployed  before  1985.  The 
Soviets  have  continued  to  increase  their 
missile  launchers  until  they  now  have 
half  again  as  many  as  we  have. 

Where  was  the  model?  Apes  on  a  tread- 
mill? I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think  the 
evidence  shows  just  the  opposite.  Whose 
model  were  they  following  then?  There 
was  not  any  other  country  that  had 
ICBM's  in  that  number.  The  same  is  true 
with  the  submarine -launched  missiles: 
We  now  have  the  same  number  we  had 
in  1967.  The  Soviets  have  800,  a  dra- 
matic increase.  What  model  were  they 
following  there?  They  have  been  de- 
veloping a  missile-launching  site  in  the 
Barents  Sea,  a  location  from  which  they 
can  threaten  major  U.S.  cities,  and 
where  they  are  virtually  invulnerable. 
What  superpower  were  they  aping  there? 

And  so  on  and  on,  with  the  most  over- 
whelming evidence — I  say  evidence,  in 
fact,  that  they  have  not  responded  to 
unilateral  initiatives;  and  yet  we  have  a 
man  proposed  to  be  the  negotiator  who 
believes  we  are  apes  on  a  treadmill  and 
they  are  copying  us,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  turn  the  other  cheek  and  they  will 
be  nice. 

That  kind  of  man,  in  my  opinion,  is 
naive,  regardle.ss  of  how  brilliant  he  is. 
He  scares  me  to  death,  and  I  do  not  want 
him  negotiating  for  the  United  States. 

I  wonder,  from  all  of  this,  if  we  might 
conclude,  then,  that  there  are  other  fac- 
tors other  than  aping,  other  initiatives 
which  drive  the  Soviet  policies,  such  fac- 
tors as  ideology,  for  instance,  and  that 
these  other  factors  may  be  more  power- 
ful than  our  so-called  example. 

On  and  on  it  goes.  I  quote  from  the 
Evans  and  Novak  political  report  on 
February  1,  where  they  say: 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  Carter  Administration 
has  been  Its  sharp  turn  Leftward  on  foreign 
and  national  security  policy,  raising  a  tough 
question  on  the  Moderate-to-Rlght  Wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party .... 

(1)  The  job  recommendations  of  the  Jack- 
sonlte  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority 
have  been  almost  totally  rejected.  In  the 
State  Department,  In  particular,  the  appoint- 
ments are  all  Left  of  Center. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  Paul  Warnke  as 
outspoken  bellttler  of  Soviet  nuclear  power 
as  compared  to  the  U.S.  and  author  of  tracts 
indicating  that  the  U.S.  should  make  uni- 
lateral arms  cuts,  as  SALT  negotiator  is  a 
lightning  rod  not  only  to  hard-liners  but 
defense-minded  moderates. . . . 

(3)  Just  what  course  ex-Rep.  Andrew 
Young  will  take  as  U.N.  Ambassador  causes 
much  consternation,  following  his  CBS  in- 
terview statement  that  Fidel  Castro's  Cuban 
expeditionary  force  was  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence in  Angola. 

There  is  an  amazing  statement  from  a 
Carter  appointee,  an  American  black 
man,  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 


Congress,  who  thinks  it  is  a  stabilizing 
infiuence  for  Cubans  to  travel  across  the 
ocean  and  kill  black  nationalists: 

One  thing  is  known:  The  appointments  in 
the  national  security  field  are  so  soft-boiled 
that  the  appointments  by  themselves — 
whatever  final  policies  emerge  from  the  Oval 
Office — have  set  up  damaging  tremors. 

And  SO  on. 

The  closing  statement  from  this  Evans 
and  Novak  report  is  as  follows: 

(4)  In  positions  not  even  faintly  sug- 
gested In  his  campaign,  Mr.  Carter  seem.s 
headed  for  (a)  relations  with — and  perhaps 
even  financial  aid  to — Vietnam;  (b)  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  without  demands  being  met 
on  withdrawal  of  troops 

I  continue  to  be  concerned,  not  about 
individual  weapons  systems  as  much  as 
attitude;  and  I  just  frankly  cannot  com- 
prehend that  in  a  man  with  Mr. 
Warnke's  brilliance,  his  obviously  great 
capabilities,  and  I  do  not  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity, his  intent,  or  his  motives,  but  in 
the  light  of  his  30-year  record  in  going 
from  a  position  of  unbelievable  superior- 
ity to,  at  best,  rough  equivalence,  if  not 
being  behind  the  Russians  in  many  areas 
where  the  national  security  of  the  coun- 
try is  involved,  we  have  a  man  who  seems 
to  think  he  can  go  there  and  be  nice  and 
pleasant,  and  the  Russians  will  respond. 

He  could  not  answer  my  questions.  He 
could  not  come  back  with  answers  as  to 
why  they  went  beyond  the  1,054  ICBM's, 
or  why,  in  all  these  other  areas,  they 
have  ignored  what  we  did  and  continue 
to  ignore  it,  and  yet  we  have  other  rec- 
ommendations in  the  foreign  policy  field 
right  now  that  we  unilaterally  stop  the 
only  ICBM  production  line,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  the  free  world, 
while  the  Russians  continue  to  operate 
four  and  contemplate  opening  seven 
more. 

I  do  not  understand  this  kind  of  logic. 
I  do  not  understand  this  lack  of  ability 
to  benefit  from  the  past.  My  foresight  is 
no  better  than  anyone  else's,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  Americans. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  across  the 
country  who  do  not  think  we  have  been 
taken  tremendous  advantage  of  by  the 
Russians,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted, 
that  they  are  liars  and  cheats,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
they  will  keep  their  word,  either  verbally 
or  in  writing,  and  that  they  do  not  want 
to  allow  onsite  inspections  or  have  others 
view  what  they  are  doing. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Warnke  not  ac- 
knowledging changes  in  position.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  changing  your 
mind.  Senator  Humphrey  talked  about 
that.  Yes,  Senators  change  their  minds, 
too.  The  point  i3,  you  ought  to  admit 
it.  If  he  has  made  all  these  statements 
over  the  years,  from  writing  articles  to 
his  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, which  rre  contradictory  to  his 
present  position,  all  Mr.  Warnke  had  to 
do  was  admit  that,  in  the  light  of  new 
evidence,  he  has  changed  his  mind.  But 
I  share  the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson^  that  his 
credibility  has  now  come  into  question, 
because  of  his  testimony,  his  shading 
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of  previous  admissions,  and 
ingness  to  admit  that  there 
some  changes  of  position. 

In  my  individual  views  in 
of  the  Armed  Services  Commi|;tee 
last  paragraph,  I  said: 

I  am  perfectly  '^'lUlng  to  be 
r-nd  1  hope  that  I  v/ill   be.  If 
say,  as  Mr.  Warnke  so  often  hai 
hearings  on  his  nomination, 
regret  having  opposed  him,  but 
circumstances  now  show  him  to 
ous  choice   to  continue.  As   he 
that  will  not  be  a  change  of  m|nd 
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I  just  wish  the  Senate  woul( 
carefully  at  this  man's  recorl 
lie  statements,  and  his 
mony.  and  look  with  the 
last  20  years. 

I  shall  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wamke 
these  positions,  not  because 
qualified,  but  because  I  thinJ 
tremely  naive.  Naivete  in 
a  situation,  in  a  very  deadly 
the  Soviet  Union,  is 
security  interests  of  this 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
national  public  radio 
titled  "Wamke  and  Strategic 
former  Senator  James  L. 
an  article  entitled  "Nuclear 
ings,"  written  by  Stephen  S 
and  published  in  the  Washi 
of  Friday,  Pebrviary  25,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
National   Public   Radio 

Warnke   and   Strategic 
(By  Hon.  James  L. 
The  controversy  over  Paul 
nation  as  Chief  Negotiator  for  Str 
Limitations  reminds  us  once  agalr 
are  few  areas  of  public  policy  th£  . 
Important  or  less  understood  tha:  i 
which  he  has  been  asked  to 

Mr.    Warnke   is,   or   at   least 
month  or  .so  ago.  committed  hear ;, 
mind  to  the  policy  of  mutual  assur 
tlon  that  for  too  many  years  has 
our  strategic  thinking. 

Put  in  Its  simplest   terms,   thi ; 
based  on  the  proposition  that  a  i 
can  best  be  deterred  if  we  and 
are  each  able  to  absorb  an  Initial 
sufficient   weapons  surviving   to 
deliver  a  retaliatory  strike  on  th 
so  devastatinsly  destructive  as  to 
initial  attack  unthinkable  in  the 
As  Mr.  Warnke  once  described  It.  1 
m  which  each  side  holds  a  razor 
neck. 

In  pursuit  of  this  theory  in  the 
early  seventies,  we  deliberately 
Ing  on  the  number  of  our  own 
the    Soviets    could    catch    up 
avoided  measures  to  protect  our 
from  atomic  attack   {our  now- 
ABM  defen.ses  having  been 
tect  our  retaliatory  missile  sites, 
people):   and.  until  recently,  we 
work   for   the   degree  of  warheac 
that  would  allow  them  to  be  aimed 
military  targets  rather  than  cities 

Aside  from  the  questionable 
policy    that    deliberately    exposed 
urban    populations    to   atomic 
there  is  only  one  thing  wrong 
of  rea.sonlng  that  went  into  the  _. 
of  the  mutual  as.sured  destruction 
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and  that  U  that  all  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  ICremlin  refused  to  buy  it. 

With  a  more  than  five  to  one  throw-weight 
or  payload  advantage  In  its  submarine- 
launched  and  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  Soviet  Dnion  has  long  since  moved 
beyond  the  numbers  of  strategic  weapons 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  policy  cf 
deterrence.  Yet  they  are  continuing  to  in- 
vest massive  sums  in  developing  and  deploy- 
ing still  larger  missiles  while  working  hell- 
bent to  catch  up  with  our  warhead  tech- 
nology in  order  to  translate  that  payload  ad- 
vantage into  an  equivalent  advantage  in 
the  number  of  warheads  they  can  aim  at 
U.S.  targets.  Furthermore,  it  Is  clear  from 
their  own  military  writings  and  huge  invest- 
ment in  mass  population  shelters  and  un- 
derground manufacturing  facilities  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  share  Mr.  Warnkes  conviction 
that  nuclear  warfare  is  unthinkable.  Rather, 
they  are  directing  their  considerable  energies 
to  planning  on  surviving  and  winning  such 
a  war  with  essential  populations  and  pro- 
duction base  intact. 

Recent  estimates  suggest  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  able  to  absorb  a  nuclear  exchange 
with  a  loss  of  no  more  than  eight  to  ten 
million  people.  Given  the  communist  men- 
tality, such  a  loss  Is  entirely  acceptable.  Stal- 
in, after  all,  was  willing  to  liquidate  about 
twenty  million  of  his  own  citizens  in  order 
to  consolidate  his  power  over  them.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  stand  to  lose  upward 
of  ninety  million  people. 

When  the  Soviets  achieve  the  inevitable 
technical  breakthroughs  that  will  enable 
them  to  knock  out  the  bulk  of  our  deterrent 
weapons  while  avoiding  the  direct  attacks 
on  our  cities,  they  will  have  turned  the  pol- 
icy of  deterrence  into  a  one-way  street. 
Would  an  American  President  really  react 
to  a  first-strike  that  destroyed  most  of  our 
strategic  weapons  installations  but  few  of 
our  people  with  a  non-fatal  retaliatory  blow 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  if  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  the  annihilation  of  our  de- 
fenseless cities? 

What  is  happening,  then.  Is  that  the  So- 
viets are  well  on  their  way  to  achieving  what 
could  be  a  decisive  reversal  of  the  positions 
we  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  when,  in  a  showdown,  the  Soviets 
had  no  alternative  but  to  back  away.  And 
what  is  equally  Important,  if  our  allies  per- 
ceive that  we  would  not  risk  a  nuclear  ex- 
change in  their  defense,  they  will  become 
subject  to  enormous  political  pressures  to 
acquiesce  in   Soviet  demands. 

That  is  why  the  nuclear  numbers  game 
is  so  important:  why  we  must  work  for  a 
new  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
that  will  provide  for  true  parity  on  a  self- 
enforcing  and  self-policing  basis:  why  it  is 
dangerous  to  have  as  our  SALT  negotiator 
anyone  who.  whatever  his  intelligence,  is 
not  able  to  liberate  himself  from  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25.  1977] 

Nuclear   Nerve   Endings 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Cool,  rational,  imflappp.ble,  Paul  Warnke 
this  week  made  the  best  case  for  arms  con- 
trol's contribution  to  national  security  on  his 
way  to  virtually  certain  confirmation  as  the 
administration's  arms  control  chief.  He  was 
impressive.  But  he  was  troubling,  too. 

The  trouble  lies  in  his  unspoken  premise 
of  Kremlin  rationality  and  predictability,  the 
expectation  that  Russians  act  pretty  much 
the  way  Americans  do  on  accoimt  of  a  neces- 
sary mutual  regard  for  sur^•ival  In  an  age 
when  a  holocaust  is  only  the  touch  of  a  but- 
ton away. 

With  a  condition  shortly  to  be  noted,  I 


share  that  premise.  It  Is  vital  psychologically 
in  order  to  let  one  lead  a  normal  life  In  the 
nuclear  age.  To  Imagine  that  a  Soviet  on- 
.slaught  might  be  coming  would  be  an  Insup- 
portable personal  burden. 

It  Is  also  vital  politically  in  order  to  time 
the  Impulse  to  buy  security  only  with  arms. 
Nothing  would  fuel  the  arms  race  more  than 
a  conviction  by  one  or  both  sides  that  the 
other  was  irrational  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  exercise  a  prudent  restraint  in  its 
own  self-interest. 

And  if  one  side  were  crazy,  there  would  be 
no  point  trying  to  impress  It  with  restraint— 
or  with  certain  death  if  It  dared  start  a  war. 
But  now  for  the  condition.  The  evidence  as 
I  read  It  does  not  always  support  the  prem- 
ise of  Kremlin  rationality.  This  Is  so  espe- 
cially when  the  Russians,  either  in  a  crisis 
abroad  or  In  relation  to  their  own  citizens  at 
home,  act  in  a  way  suggesting  that  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  limitations 
that  are  imposed  by  our  values  and  our  in- 
stitutions. 

If  you  say  that  the  United  States,  too,  has 
sometimes  acted  cynically  and  even  crimi- 
nally, I  will  agree  and  add  that  our  traditions 
and  laws  remain  In  force  to  pull  us  back  to- 
ward our  Image  of  our  better  selves.     . 

If  you  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had 
good  reason  to  be  frightened  of  us,  I  will  also 
agree  and  add  that  a  special  danger  resides  in 
the  centralization  of  power  In  Moscow  and 
In  the  insensivlty  to  individual  suffering  and 
loss  that  such  centralization  makes  possible. 
Nobody  who  questioned  Warnke  this  week 
or  last  probed  into  these  matters,  but  Sen. 
Jake  Gam  (R-Utah)  headed  briefly  in  that 
direction.  Gam  Is  no  strategic  sophisticate 
but  he  knows  what  he  fears.  Warnke's  nomi- 
nation, he  said,  "scares  me  to  death.  .  .  . 
Doesn't  their  ideology  and  their  feeling  about 
dominating  the  world  have  something  to  do 
with  their  policy?" 

One  can  argue  with  Gam  over  his  Inter- 
pretation of  Soviet  motives,  and  over  the 
extent  to  which  one  can  base  policy  on  a 
plumbing  of  motives,  but  he  Is  entirely  right, 
I  think,  to  bring  his  fear  out  into  the  open. 
That  is  what  Is  truly  at  the  bottom  of  most 
people's  Judgments  on  Issues  affecting  na- 
tional and  personal  survival.  It  is  not  a 
phony  issue. 

Most  important,  It  Is  not  just  emotion  that 
feeds  the  fear.  There  Is  some  rational  basis 
for  it,  too.  It  lies,  as  I  say.  in  the  license 
which  the  centralization  of  power  gives  the 
Kremlin. 

There  Is  an  obvious  need  in  public  dis- 
cussion to  be  "objective"  and  "factual."  even 
though,  as  the  latest  extended  debate  on  the 
Soviet-American  strategic  balance  is  reaf- 
firming, the  factual  material  does  not  lead  to 
a  single  or  simple  conclusion.  But  the  surviv- 
al factor  inevitably  brings  into  play  a  meas- 
ure of  feeling  that  1.^  part  of  our  personal  and 
political  reailty,  as  difflcult  to  acknowledge 
as  It  may  be. 

I  would  note  here  that  of  all  the  men  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  nuclear  fate 
In  recent  years,  the  Ujo  "best"  are  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  and  Hubert  Humphrey.  They 
strike  me  as  possessing  the  healthiest  respect 
for  the  Irrational,  the  best  combination  of 
sense  and  fear. 

Americans,  liberals  in  particular,  regularly 
disparage  the  fear  quotient  and  portray 
others  who  are  more  obviously  suspicious  of 
the  Russians  as  primitives  or  worse.  But  it  is 
misguided  to  ignore  the  genuine  feelings, 
even  when  they  are  not  expressed  explicitly 
or  elegantly,  of  people  with  whom  you're  de- 
bating these  issues.  You  will  lose  them  and 
anger  them.  And,  of  course  on  the  "merits, " 
as  only  events  can  ultimately  prove,  you  may 
be  wrong. 

If  nuclear  conservatives  operate  from  an 
assumption  that  the  Russians  are  malign— 
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an  assumption  that  translates  Into  the  arms 
race — then,  nuclear  liberals  sometimes  make 
a  no  less  flawed  assumption  of  Soviet  benign- 
ness.  This  is  supportable  neither  by  the  his- 
torical record  nor  by  the  requirements  of 
American  security  In  these  uncertain  times. 
We  should,  then,  argue  the  "nuclear 
math,"  In  my  colleague  George  Wilson's  nice 
phrase.  But  we  are  entitled  to  consult  our 
own  nerve  endings  as  well.  The  balance? 
That's  the  trick. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
time  to  be  divided  equal.'y? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  to  hear  it  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  to  read  in  news- 
paper columns  that  those  who  oppose 
the  Warnke  nomination  are  opposed  to 
arms  reduction  and  to  hear  the  clear 
implication  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Warnke  nomination  are  mindless  war- 
hawks  who  are  prepared  to  see  the  world 
destroyed  in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  That 
is  not  an  honest  contention,  in  my  view, 
and  I  wonder  by  how  many  people  it  is 
honestly  held.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
asserted  that  reasonable  men,  as  I  think 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  are,  want 
to  see  the  world  involved  in  a  nuclear 
conflagration.  That  is  a  pretty  serious 
charge. 

What  if  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
Warnke  nomination  were  to  say  that  the 
proponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  want  to  sur- 
render to  the  Soviets  absolute  military 
superiority  and  the  ability  to  wage  nu- 
clear war  against  us  with  impunity?  We 
would  be  called  demagogues,  and  right- 
fully so. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  see  the 
President  of  the  United  States  join  the 
chorus  this  morning  when  he  said: 

I  think  that  many  of  the  people  that 
oppose  Mr.  Warnke  just  do  not  want  to  see 
any  substantial  reduction  in  atomic  weap- 
ons even  if  they  are  agreed  to  mutually  by 
us  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  even  if  they 
are  designed  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  willing  to 
see  a  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  if 
they  are  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  and  if  they 
are  meaningful  reductions  that  apply  to 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  do 
not,  to  quote  the  President  again,  "re- 
duce the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  of 
the  world"  if  we  reduce  our  own  stra- 


tegic war  capability  to  such  a  point  that 
the  Soviets  possess  such  absolute  nuclear 
superiority  that  nuclear  war  may  become 
very  thinkable  to  them,  indeed,  because 
they  can  initiate  nuclear  war  without 
risk  to  themselves. 

I  cannot  understand  how  intelligent 
men  and  women  can  think  that  the  So- 
viets have  some  genuine  fear  of  aggres- 
sion from  the  United  States  or  a  pre- 
emptive attack  by  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  our  weapon  systems  are 
not  configured  for  a  first  strike  or  pre- 
emptive strike.  They  know  that  it  is 
not  our  policy.  They  know  of  our  re- 
straint and  forbearance  in  the  past. 

Up  imtil  15  years  ago.  we  could  have 
initiated  a  preemptive  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  defeated  them,  and  we 
did  not  do  it  even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  severe  provocation,  starting  back  in 
1948  when  they  sealed  off  Berlin.  How- 
did  we  respond  to  that?  Not  by  destroy- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  could  have 
then,  because  we  possessed  vastly  supe- 
rior weaponry  and  they  did  not  have  the 
capability  to  retaliate.  We  responded  in 
peaceful  fashion  with  an  airlift  into  Ber- 
lin. We  did  not  re.3pond  to  a  Soviet-pro- 
voked attack  against  South  Korea  in 
1950  by  fighting  a  preemptive  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  against 
China  that  we  could  have  won. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  think 
that  the  Soviets  have  genuine  concern 
that  the  United  States  will  initiate  a  nu- 
clear v.ar  against  them.  The  only  So- 
viet concern  is  that  we  may  thwart  them 
in  their  design  to  establish  a  Soviet 
hegemony  over  all  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  reject  the  either  wit- 
ting or  unwitting  demagoguery  of  those 
who  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
Mr.  Warnke  are  mindless  warhawks  that 
are  insensitive  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  Quite  to  the  contrai-y.  If  we 
reduce  our  strategic  incapability  to  the 
point  where  we  cannot  retaliate,  the 
Sovies  might  think  in  terms  of  nuclear 
war  as  a  viable  option  and  they  might 
try  to  cause  us  to  submit  to  nuclear 
blackmail  and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal 
on  our  part,  launch  a  strike  against  us, 
a  nuclear  strike,  knowing  that  we  can- 
not retaliate. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  Mr.  Warnke 
are  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  nuclear 
war  as  the  proponents.  I  had  reserva- 
tions, myself,  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  having  dropped  atomic 
weaponry  on  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima. 
I  do  not  think  we  needed  to  do  it.  The 
Japanese  were  already  on  their  knees. 
But  we  did  it.  And  we  showed  the  world, 
we  demonstrated  the  destructive  power 
of  atomic  weaponry. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  this  earthly 
ball  consumed  by  fire ;  neither  does  any- 
one else  who  opposes  Mr.  Warnke.  But 
if  it  is  not  to  be  so  consumed,  then  ic 
must  mean  that  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  must  possess  sufficient  nuclear 
capability  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  any 
kind  of  nuclear  adventure  in  the  hope 
that,  by  launching  a  first  strike,  they 
could  ultimately  dominate  the  world  at 
an  acceptable  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Calif oi-nia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  I  welcome  many  of  the 
remarks  that  he  made  just  now — not  all 
of  them,  but  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  some  of 
us  supporting  Mr.  Warnke.  or  that  Mr. 
Warnke,  himself,  favor  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows  that  really  is  not  the  case 
with  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  I  stated  that  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Were  we  to  do  so,  we 
would  be  accused  of  demagoguery,  and 
rightly  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  not  made  that  charge. 

Coming  back  in  the  other  direction,  I 
recognize  that  most  of  those  who  are 
opposing  Paul  Wamke  have  the  same 
grave  concerns  about  nuclear  war  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  and  that  I 
have.  I  assume  that  they  all  know  we 
must  avoid  nuclear  war. 

One  person,  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, very  active  in  the  effort  against  Mr. 
Warnke.  indicated  to  me  he  does  be- 
lieve some  of  those  opposing  Mr.  Warnke 
have  no  confidence  in  arms  control  and 
do  not  really  favor  the  concept  of  arms 
control. 

I  know  that  many  who  are  opposing 
Mr.  Warnke  do  believe  very  strongly  in 
arms  control. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  way.  and  many  oth- 
ers on  both  sides  of  this  particular  argu- 
ment about  Paul  Warnke  see  no  other 
way,  short  of  arms  control  to  avoid  the 
grave  dangers  of  nuclear  war  sooner  or 
later. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Stennis)  stated  yesterday, 
he  has  grave  concern  that  sooner  or 
later  we  may  have  nuclear  war  by  acci- 
dent if  not  by  intent. 

So  we  have  a  great  responsibility,  I 
believe,  to  seek  to  achieve  arms  control 
agreements  of  a  safe  and  verifiable  na- 
ture— verifiable  where  necessary — that 
can  reduce  and  hopefully  even  end  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  upon  this  planet. 

I  look  forward  to  talking  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  after  this  particu- 
lar battle  about  Paul  Warnke  is  over  to 
see  to  it  that  we  can  move  toward  effec- 
tive arms  control  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  until 
this  time  I  doubt  that  anyone  in  this 
Senate  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
or  reason  to  know  how  I  planned  to  vote. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  not  sure  until 
this  morning  how  I  was  going  to  vote 
on  this  nomination. 

But  I  think  without  a  doubt  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  one  of 
the  most  controversial  nominations  made 
by  our  President.  It  has  certainly  stirred 
the  emotions  of  many  people  throughout 
the  country,  though  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  I  doubt  that  the  American  people 
are  as  up  in  arms  about  this  nomination 
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as  some  of  my  mail  would 
cate. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I 

Warnke,  thougli  I  have  never 
until  this  nomination  was 
honorable  man.  I  do  not  beL. 
have  served  under  Secretary 
McNamara  and  under  Secre 
f ense  Clark  Cliflford  as  an 
retary  of  Defeiise  if  he  had 
honorable  man. 

I  do  not  believe  that  former 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  who 
accuse  of  being  soft  on 
would  have  endorsed  Paul 
any  way  he  thought  that  _ 
or  his  patriotism  was  in  doubt 

So  I  think  we  are  not  talking 
integrity  of  the  President's 
I  hope  to  goodness  we  are 
about   the   patriotism   of 
simply  because  some  of  us  d( 
with  him. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  has 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Warnke 
his  positions  with  regard  to  . 
fense.  Many  of  the  weapon 
has  opposed,  I  have  been  in  _ 
I  think  in  all  candor  we  shouli  I 
edge  that  he  has  not  always 
to  weapon  systems  just  to  be 
them. 

Many  times  he  has  come  _ 
alternate  system  which  he 
mended.  And  who  knows  who 
We  will  never  know  who  was 
who  was  wrong.  But  because 
with  him  on  many  of  his 
tions  does  not  make  him  wro 
right,  or  vice  versa. 

Simply  because  he  has  been 
move  forward  at  times  and 
vocate  a  unilateral  disai  _._ 
have  not  been  willing  to  do 
make  him  right  and  me  w 
versa. 

Nor  does  it  make  him  soft 
nism.  Mr.  President. 

I  have  never  read  such  mail 
as  has  been  coming  into  my 
morning  I  have  had  letters  th 
voted  to  confirm  the 
Warnke,  I  would  surely  be 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  may  be  that  during  the  ne.^  t 
Mr.  President,  the  good  voters 
Carolina  in  their  wisdom  migh 
remove  me  from  the  Senate, 
satisfied  that  if  they  do,  it  will 
cause  I  exercised  my  best  j 
nomination  made  by  the 
United  States. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  if 
should  ever  come  when  the 
move  me  from  the  Senate  the  r 
replace  me  by  some  of  tho.se  w 
in  character  assassinations  w 
with  whom  they  disagree. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Pau 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  him  foi 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  _._ 
Agency  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the 
of  the  United  States,  not  _ 
would  be  my  personal  choice, 

choice  is  not  mine.  The 

placed  that  choice  upon  the  . 
the  United  States  and,  in  the 
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compelling  reason,  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  choose 
those  with  whom  he  is  going  to  advise 
and  consult. 

There  are  occasions  when  I  think  the 
Senate  should  exercise  its  veto  power.  I 
must  say  in  all  candor  I  thought  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Sorensen  was  one  of 
those  that  justified  such  action.  I  would 
have  voted  against  Mr.  Sorensen  and  I 
advised  the  President  against  appointing 
Mr.  Sorensen. 

But  just  becau.se  we  disagree  with  a 
man's  philosophy  does  not  mean  there 
is  reason  enough  to  reject  the  nomination 
of  the  President  and  especially  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  just  carried  his  message  to 
the  American  people  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  not  worried  about  Mr.  Warnke 
selling  out  America.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  going  to  be  there  as  a  representative 
of  the  President.  But  if  he  were  Inclined 
to  do  so,  any  kind  of  agreement  that  he 
or  the  President  enters  into  has  to  be 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  never  ratify  any  kind 
of  disarmament  agreement  which  in  any 
way  will  weaken  the  strength  and  the 
defenses  of  this  Nation  or  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  better  access  to  the  de- 
bates that  occur  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  would  sit  down  and  express  to  us 
their  real  thinking  and  their  real  reason- 
ing on  these  issues.  I  appreciate  all  kinds 
of  mail.  I  like  to  hesi  from  people  who 
oppose  any  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  who  support  it;  but,  in  all 
candor,  I  think  I  should  say  that  I  prefer 
that  it  at  least  be  logical  and  responsible 
and  not  engage  in  character  assassina- 
tions. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  kind  of 
mail  is  that  letter  after  letter  after  letter 
makes  the  same  quotations,  from  the 
.same  sources,  and  sometimes  they  clip 
out  the  same  articles  from  some  periodi- 
cals, and  they  will  even  write  their  mes- 
sages around  the  margins.  Of  course, 
these  letters  give  us  some  indication  of 
how  some  of  the  people  in  our  States 
think.  But  I  have  enough  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  people  of  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  in  the  people  of  the  other 
States  of  this  Nation  to  beheve  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  President  on  this  issue,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  have  the  last  word  in  any  kind  of 
agreement  that  has  been  entered  into. 
So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  we 
proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  debate  this  issue,  we  will  do  so  on 
the  merits  of  it  and  not  engage  in  ques- 
tioning the  integrity  of  those  with  whom 
we  disagree. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  a  courageous  and  wise  statement 
on  a  very  important  matter  that  is  nov/ 
before  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  question  the  commitment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 


the  national  defense  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. He  has  made  that  position  veiy 
clear  by  his  actions  before  and  since  en- 
tering this  body.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He  has 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our 
national  defeiise  needs,  though  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  this  matter  before, 
through  that  service. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  what  he  knows 
about  our  national  defense  needs  and 
about  the  monumental  dangers  of  nu- 
clear war  that,  in  part,  has  caused  him 
to  come  to  the  decision  he  has  made; 
because  I  assume  that  he  recognizes  that 
we  must  avoid  nuclear  war,  if  we  can, 
for  national  defense  purposes,  survival 
purposes,  and  that  one  way  to  do  that 
is  to  seek  sensible  arms  control  agree- 
ments, verifiable  where  necessary,  with 
other  nations. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  any  agi'ee- 
ments  negotiated  by  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Warnke — presuming  the  confir- 
mation of  his  nomination  today — will 
be  subject  to  ratification  by  this  body. 
At  that  time,  we  can  look  at  them,  with 
great  care,  to  insure  that  they  do  not 
entail  any  undue  risks  for  our  country. 
I  also  am.  gratified  to  note  that  the 
Senator  has  analyzed  that  mail  care- 
fully— I  think  .<:ome  have  not— and  has 
recognized  that  it  represents  one  seg- 
ment of  a  viewpoint  but  not  all  view- 
points, that  much  of  it  is  generated  by 
organizations  and  contains  exactly  the 
same  language  and  exactly  the  same 
comments  in  letter  after  letter  after 
letter. 

If  the  people  of  our  country  were  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 
were  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of  that  war, 
there  would  be  overwhelming  support  for 
the  effort  to  negotiate  sensible  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  others. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes the  responsibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  picking  the  team  that  will 
undertake  those  very  important  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  think  many  of  us  become  annoyed 
by  these  mass  mailings,  where  forms  are 
clipped  out  of  new.spapers  or  are  printed 
on  postcards.  The  fact  is  that  they  do 
represent  a  segment  of  voter  sentiment 
or  the  people  involved  would  not  send 
them.  I  think  they  are  part  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  their  Members  of 
Congress  informed  as  to  their  views.  Not 
every  citizen  feeis  himself  capable  of 
couching  his  thoughts  in  words  that  can 
bo  understood  by  the  recipient. 

I  wonder  whether  those  of  us  who 
complain  about  these  post  cards  or  let- 
ters that  all  say  the  same  thing  always 
make  individual  replies,  in  our  own  of- 
fices, to  every  constituent  when  a  num- 
ber of  them  write  about  a  specific  issue. 
If  any  man  in  this  body  does  not  resort 
to  the  use  of  form  letters,  he  should  pre- 
sent himself  here  and  tell  us  how,  on 
earth,  he  does  it,  when  he  may  get  thou- 
sands of  letters  on  one  issue. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  suggest 
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that  our  constituents  should  not  send  us 
form  letters,  when  we  do  precisely  the 
same  thing;  and  my  guess  is  that  we 
send  out  more  than  we  receive. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
people  should  trust  the  President  to 
make  the  right  appointment.  1  think 
that  ordinarily  we  do  around  here.  But, 
after  all,  the  Constitution  has  vested  in 
us  the  responsibility  for  advice  and  con- 
sent, and  it  is  one  that  we  should  exer- 
cise. 

I  did  not  hear  all  these  appeals  to  con- 
fidence in  the  President  when  Mr. 
Haynsworth  was  nominated  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  when  Mr.  Griffin  Bell 
was  nominated  to  be  Attorney  General. 
I  did  not  hear  them  when  Mr.  Sorenson 
was  nominated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  congressional  pre.ssure  that  con- 
vinced the  President  that  he  should  re- 
consider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Soren- 
son. Some  of  those  who  are  now  support- 
ing the  nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke  were 
vocal  in  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Sorenson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn>.  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  additional 
time 

I  think  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  hear  an  opposing 
viewpoint.  They  are  entitled  to  use  mass 
mailings,  if  they  wish,  to  convince  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  there  are  substan- 
tial numbers  who  think  as  they  do.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  democratic  process. 
Sometimes  private  groups  have  to  com- 
municate directly  with  their  constituent 
members  and  urge  them  to  inform  their 
Senators  and  Reprcsenta'tivcb  because 
their  message  does  not  get  across  in  the 
media. 

To  suggest  that  the  media  are  com- 
pletely without  bias  and  never  editorial- 
ize in  the  presentation  of  the  news  is 
naive  in  the  extreme. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  Washington 
always  get  a  clear  view  of  what  people 
are  thinking  out  in  the  country,  by 
getting  up  every  morning  and  reading 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  prestigious  publications 
though  they  may  be,  or  listening  to  the 
comment  on  public  issues  on  such  dis- 
tinguished channels  of  the  media  as 
NBC,  CBS.  and  ABC. 

So  I  believe  that  the  groups  that  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke's  nomination  are  act- 
ing perfectly  properly  and  responsibly, 
fulfilling  their  duty,  as  they  see  it,  when 
they  communicate  their  concern  to  those 
who  will  listen  and  urge  them,  by  what- 
ever means,  to  make  their  sentiments 
manifest  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  here  to  impute  dishonest  motives 
or  irrational  motives  to  one  side  or  the 
other  in  this  debate. 

That  is  why  I  express  disappointment 
at  the  demagogtjery  resorted  to  by  some 
in  suggesting  that  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose the  Warnke  nomination  do  not 
want  to  see  world  arms  reductions,  do 
not  want  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

It  is  just  as  demagogic  as  the  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose 
Mr.  Warnke  that  his  proponents  are  ad- 


vocates of  placing  the  United  States  in 
such  an  inferior  military  position  that 
it  is  vulnerable  to  nuclear  blackmail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  say  I  agree  with  all  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  fine  statement,  the  kind 
we  would  expect  from  him.  But  I  am  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  view  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Warnke.  I  think  that  is 
clear  enough. 

By  the  way,  he  mentioned  those  form 
letters  in  replying  to  constituents.  I  do 
not  use  form  letters.  I  write  a  letter  and 
then  have  it  run  off,  of  course,  on  the 
automatic  machines.  I  sign  those  lettei's 
and  send  them  to  my  constituents.  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  that  ever  since  I  have 
been  here. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina made  a  very  fine  statement  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  I  get  that  mass  mail, 
as  every  Senator  does,  and  I  reply  to  my 
constituents.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  Ever 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress — and  that 
now  is  nearly  41  years — I  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  weigh  the  issues,  to  study 
the  facts,  and  then  to  vote  the  way  I 
think  is  right  regardless  of  the  mail  I 
may  have  received. 

I  read  the  mail — I  am  glad  to  have 
these  views  and  I  reply  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  other  correspondents,  statins 
my  position  clearly  and  frankly.  I  think 
it  has  worked  very  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  mentioned 
some  of  the  outstanding  newspapers, 
and  it  just  happens  that  I  saw  two  items 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 
One  of  them  is  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Warnke  Arithmetic,"  a  very  fine, 
forceful,  understandable  editorial  in 
support  of  Mr.  Warnke.  The  other  was 
an  article  written  by  Victor  Zorza  en- 
titled "The  Kremlin  Joins  a  Senate 
Fight." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
those  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

The  Warnke  Arithmetic 

The  logic  of  some  of  those  opposing  Paul 
Warnke's  nomination  as  arms  control  direc- 
tor and  SALT  negotiator  Is  bizarre.  If  they 
said  they  did  not  share  his  view  that  sensible 
arms  control,  like  sensible  arms  building, 
can  strengthen  national  security,  that  would 
be  understandable.  We're  on  Mr.  Warnke's 
side,  but  one  can  argue  it.  But  instead,  the 
more  determined  Warnke  opponents,  offer- 
ing no  substantial  larger  rationale,  claim 
they  can  cripple  him  by  stacking  up  40  or 
more  votes  against  him  for  the  post  of  SALT 
negotiator.  For  the  politically  less  sensitive 
post  of  arms  control  director,  his  confirma- 
tion by  a  big  majority  seems  assured. 

Why  do  his  foes  wi.sh  to  cripple  a  nominee 
they  cannot  defeat?  More  to  the  point,  why 
do  they  wish  to  cripple  President  Carter, 
whose  policies  (not  Mr.  Warnke's  own)   Mr. 


Warnke  would  be  following?  Why  do  they 
wish,  as  Victor  Zorza  suggests  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  Soviet 
hawks?  Why  do  they  Ignore  the  existence 
of  a  built-in  safety  net  that  the  Senate  Itself 
provides:  the  simple  fact  that  any  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Warnke  on  behalf  of — 
and  under  instructions  from — the  adminis- 
tration must  come  back  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification? 

The  theory  is  heard  that  this  represents 
the  last-ditch  stance  of  those  who  fear  that 
Mr.  Carter,  his  campaign  hints  notwith- 
standing, is  serious  about  trying  by  negotia- 
tion to  reduce  the  risks  and  costs  and  strains 
of  relations  with  the  Russians.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  contrary  view  Is  that  Moscow 
will  respond,  if  at  all.  only  to  repeated  dem- 
onstrations of  strength  and  will.  Yet  the 
weeks-long  assault  on  Mr.  Warnke  has  shed 
virtually  all  pretense  of  being  a  reasoned 
debate.  Astonishingly  enough,  it  has  finally 
come  down  to  the  petty  nitpicking  matter 
of  whether  Mr.  Warnke  removed  a  comma 
from  a  copy  of  some  1972  testimony  he  re- 
cently distributed  In  the  Senate. 

With  the  comma,  the  words  In  question 
Imply  that  If  the  Russians  had  nuclear  su- 
periority It  should  not  worry  Americans; 
without  the  comma,  the  implication  is  that 
Rasslan  superiority  should  worry  us.  We  find 
it  absurd  to  think  that  Mr.  Warnke  or  any 
other  serious  person  would  advance  the 
former  view.  In  fact,  by  his  own  account,  he 
did  not.  The  original  testimony  had  been 
given  orally.  The  original  comma  resulted 
from  a  typographical  error  in  a  transcript. 
Sen.  Edmund  Maskle.  for  one,  drawing  on 
seven  years  of  close  consultations  with  Mr. 
Warnke.  yesterday  vouched  for  his  consist- 
ency and  integrity  In  the  strongest  terms. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  Warnke  comes  today. 
Everyone  grants  there's  no  problem  in  his 
becoming  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  director.  If.  say.  about  35  senators 
vote  to  deny  him  the  second  hat  as  SALT 
negotiator,  that  would  be  something  he 
could  work  with  and  perhaps  even  profit 
from;  that  total  could  bolster  the  American 
negotiating  position  by  allowing  the  Carter 
administration  to  indicate  to  the  Russians 
that  it  must  take  due  account  of  conserva- 
tive sentiment  at  home.  But  if  something 
like  40  or  more  senators  vote  against  Mr. 
Warnke.  then  the  administration's  arms  con- 
trol hand  will  have  been  materially  weakened 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  hawks  correspondingly 
strengthened.  Do  Senator  Jackson  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  attack  squad  really 
want  to  take  the  responsibility  for  crippling 
the  Carter  administration  in  its  exercise  of 
one  of  the  principal  means  available  for  en- 
hancing the  security  of  the  United  States? 

The  Kremlin  Joins  a  Senate  Fight 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

One  member  of  President  Carter's  inner 
circle  who  might  well  have  a  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  any  Sovlet-U.S.  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  arms  confesses  to 
being  "troubled"  by  some  of  the  suggestions 
lately  advanced  by  the  President.  Carter  has 
suggested  to  Moscow  that,  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  a  quick  SALT  agreement,  the  accord 
could  exclude  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  and  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber.  But  the  man  whose 
advice  on  SALT  the  President  regards  as  cru- 
cial takes  a  harder  line  on  this,  as  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  issues.  He  fears  that  if  those 
two  weapons  were  excluded,  the  Rvisslans 
could  in  time  develop  their  own  cruise  mis- 
siles and  could  then  mount  them  on  the 
Backfire  bomber,  thus  acquiring  a  greatly 
enhanced  strategic  capability. 

Carter  is  wiling  to  consider  a  test  ban 
treaty  which  would  allow  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  for  such  projects  as  the  diversion 
of  Siberian  rivers.  His  adviser  says  he  would 
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can  get,  and  then  fall  to  honor  the  bargain? 
After  all,  they  would  recall,  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  happened  when  President  Nixon 
got  a  whole  series  of  concessions  from  Brezh- 
nev in  exchange  for  promises  which  the  Sen- 
ate never  allowed  him  to  fulfill.  It  took 
Brezhnev  a  long  time  to  regain  what  he  lost 
to  the  Moscow  hawks  at  that  time. 

If  all  that  the  hardline  senators  want  is 
to  make  sure  that  Warnke  does  not  sell  out 
to  the  Russians,  their  chance  to  do  so  will 
come  when  he  brings  the  SALT  treaty  back 
to  them  for  ratification.  The  best  way  to 
Impress  Moscow  with  the  Senate's  determi- 
nation to  have  a  foolproof  treaty  would  be 
by  giving  him  a  massive  vote  to  confirm  his 
nomination.  Every  vote  cast  against  Warnke 
will  be  a  vote  for  the  Moscow  hardliners  In 
their  own  fight  In  the  Kremlin. 


not  voting  for  Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  him.  I  might  say  there  Is  one 
more  very  significant  guard  against  any 
error  that  I  and  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  others  might  make. 

The  Senate  has  to  approve  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  after  complete  open  debate,  any  agree- 
ments signed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So,  I 
think  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Warnke  are  pri- 
marily by  those  who  don't  want  to  see  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Carter  held  a  news  conference  this 
morning.  I  will  read  just  a  very  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  an  early  wire  dispatch.  It  says 
President  Carter — 

Expressed  complete  confidence  In  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  the  U.S.  arms  negotiator.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  was  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  confldence  shown  In  Warnke  dur- 
ing the  Senate  fight  on  his  nomination.  Asked 
whether  the  Senate  debate  would  have  any 
effect,  Carter  said  that  "I  don't  believe  the 
exact  vote  in  the  Senate  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.) " 

Extracted   From    President's   Press 
Conference,  March  9,  1977 

A  complete  text  of  his  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  Warnke  nominations  will 
come  to  me  very  soon.  When  it  does,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that  in- 
troduced into  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question:  What  effect  In  your  mind,  if  any 
is  the  extent  of  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
Mr.  Warnke's  qualifications  to  be  the  chief 
SALT  negotiator  going  to  have  eventually  on 
our  negotiating  position? 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
exact  vote  In  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Warnke's 
confirmation  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  SALT. 

The  obvious  Impression  that  concerns  me 
Is  a  demonstration  of  lack  of  confidence  of 
the  Senate  In  my  own  abllitv  and  attitudes 
as  a  chief  negotiator.  Obviously,  as  President, 
any  decisions  made  with  the  Russians  on 
reduction  of  atomic  weapons  would  have  to 
fce  approved  by  me. 

I  have  promised  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  in  the  past  perhaps  have  been  by-pa.ssed 
In  the  process,  that  we  will  always  know 
ahead  of  time  what  our  position  will  be  at 
the  negotiating  table.  I  have  not  promised 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  they  would 
have  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
every  Individual  item  in  the  negotiations. 
But  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  Mr. 
Warnke  a  strong  vote. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  people  that  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke  Just  do  not  want  to  see 
any  substantial  reductions  in  atomic  weap- 
ons, even  though  they  are  agreed  to  mutually 
by  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  even  if  they 
are  designed  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  world. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
with  every  possible  means  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  substantial  reductions 
in  atomic  weapons.  I  think  Mr.  Warnke 
agrees,  most  of  the  Senators  agree. 
So  there  are  a  wide  range  of  reasons  for 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said  about  a  holocaust,  that 
we  do  not  want  to  loose  one  on  the  world. 
I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  that  as  he 
or  anybody  else  is.  But  I  do  not  think 
any  such  dire  result  as  that  necessarily 
would  result  from  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Warnke. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
that  would  be  the  result  if  Mr.  Warnke 
is  confirmed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  no. 
Mr.  TOWER.  But  what  I  was  saying 
was  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke  have  just  as  deep  a  concern  for 
the  destructive  power  of  nuclear  war  as 
those  who  support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  said  I  agreed 
with  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
fact  that  some  people  who  support  Mr. 
Warnke  say  those  of  us  who  oppose  him 
are  opposed  to  arms  reduction.  We  are 
not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  could  point  out 
many  things  that  have  been  said  by  those 
opposing  him,  and  the  Senator  knows 
the  intimation  has  been  that  it  may  have 
just  such  dire  results.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  that  will  support  any 
such  proposal  as  that. 

Mr.  Warnke  will  be  the  President's 
representative  in  the  SALT  talks.  He  will 
be  acting  under  the  direction  and,  I 
might  say,  the  direct  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  the 
President  who  will  be  carrying  on  the 
negotiations. 

The  Constitution  nlaces  in  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  and  tiie  responsibility 
to  make  foreign  policy  for  this  country. 
He  feels  that  he  is  following  a  correct 
course  in  this.  He  is  confident  in  Mr. 
Warnke  as  his  negotiator,  and  I  am,  too. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  were  here  at  this  time,  but  I  will  go 
on  and  say  this,  and  talk  to  him  about 
it  later:  Senator  Tower  is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  we 
have  on  our  desks  a  bulky  document  of 
the  hearings  together  with  individual 
views  from  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee filled  with  all  kinds  of  statements. 
No  vote  was  taken,  but  we  have  seen  in 
the  press  the  report  as  to  how  the  vote  in 
that  committee  would  have  gone. 

Senator  Stennis  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  before  we  had  ever  had  hearings 
and  said  he  would  want  Mr.  Warnke  to 
come  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  he  bore  down  frequently  on  the 
fact  that  he  recognized  that  this  was  a 


matter  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  he 
would  recognize  that  point. 

I  regret  that  this  document  has  been 
issued  that  certainly  would  leave  anyone 
to  believe  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee was  trying  to  exert  its  influence  here 
to  defeat  the  action  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  follow- 
ing extensive  hearings  with  Mr.  Warnke 
and  his  critics. 

By  the  way,  I  invited  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  any  of  them 
who  wanted  to,  to  sit  with  us.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  standing  invitation  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  wants  to  do 
so  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  We  have  had 
any  number  of  Senators  sit  in.  We  had 
some  sitting  in  when  we  were  holding 
these  hearings. 

And  all  of  them  had  the  invitation  to 
be  there.  The  committee,  after  those  ex- 
tensive hearings,  took  a  vote  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  and  that 
vote  was  15  to  1  on  the  ACDA  position 
and  14  to  2  on  the  SALT  position.  I  do 
not  see  how  greater  confidence  could 
be  expressed  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  The  one  vote  against  both 
nominations  was  by  a  Republican,  Sena- 
tor Danforth,  and  he  has  made  his  views 
known.  Senator  Danforth  had  what  he 
felt  were  good  reasons  and,  of  course,  he 
had  the  right.  We  assured  him  that  his 
views  would  be  carried  in  the  report  that 
we  made  to  the  Senate,  and  they  are  car- 
ried in  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  rollcalls  here 
on  both  those  matters,  and  they  will  be 
very  interesting  reading  for  the  Members 
who  might  wish  to  see  exactly  how  Sena- 
tors have  voted  on  these  issues.  We  had 
a  hard  fight  on  the  B-1  bomber.  I  am 
sorry  Senator  Jackson  is  not  present. 
Senator  Culver  proposed  last  year  that 
we  withhold  procurement  funds  for  the 
B-1  bomber  until  February  1,  1977,  and 
that  vote  carried.  Senator  Jackson  voted 
with  the  majority  to  delay  the  B-1. 

Senator  Bentsen,  of  Texas,  led  a  very 
strong  fight  in  1972  against  accelerating 
the  Trident. 

I  never  thought,  because  Senator  Bent- 
sen  was  actively  opposed  to  accelerating 
the  Trident,  that  that  meant  he  was  in 
favor  of  all  of  these  dangers  that  have 
been  expressed  here.  At  other  times. 
Members  of  this  Senate  expressed  their 
opinions,  their  views,  their  wishes  in  those 
rollcalls.  I  recommend  to  Senators  that 
they  might  wish  to  go  back  and  check 
those  rollcalls  to  see  how  the  different 
Senators  voted  on  these  matters. 

I  do  not  question  any  Senator's  integ- 
rity or  voting  the  way  he  thinks  the  vote 
should  go. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  do  a  good 
job.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  career. 
He  has  always  shown  himself  to  be  a 
patriotic  American.  I  believe  that  he  can 
be  trusted  to  do  a  good  job  representing 
■  the  President  in  the  negotiations.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  his  doing  a  job 
that  will  be  good  for  this  country,  and  I 
am  glad  to  voice  my  support  of  him. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  fir.st  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  me  time  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  say,  first  of  all,  I  am  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  it  was 
during  the  hearings  of  that  committee 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  support  Paul 
Warnke.  No.  1,  I  thought  he  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  I  had  ever 
heard  testify  before  a  Senate  committee; 
No.  2,  I  thought  he  made  a  very  sensible, 
rational  defense  of  ever>'thing  he  had 
ever  said  or  written;  and,  No.  3,  after 
coming  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  intr  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  being,  I  will  not  say  harassed, 
but  Questioned  very  intensely 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Grilled. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (continuing).  For  3 
days,  he  showed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
patience.  It  is  in  this  category  that  so 
many  people  have  always  felt  the  United 
States  lost  out,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
somehow  or  other  possessed  some  sort  of 
degree  of  patience  that  no  American  ne- 
gotiator can  possibly  match,  and  this  is 
where  we  always  lose  at  the  negotiating 
table.  His  patience  was  absolutely  re- 
markable bpsed  on  the  tenor  of  the  ques- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  his  questioners. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  abdicated  a  gi-eat  right  that 
it  could  have  otherwise  shown  in  making 
these  debates  a  very  enlightening  and 
edifying  experience  for  the  American 
people.  I  must  say — and  I  do  not  say  this 
in  deprecation  of  the  Senate — the  past 
few  (lays  have  certainly  not  been  the 
U.S.  Senate's  finest  hour. 

I  for  one  impugn  no  bad  motives  to 
people  who  oppose  Paul  Warnke's  nomi- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  American  system  that  we 
stand  here  and  disagree  with  each  other 
over  either  Paul  Warnke  or  the  whole 
concept  of  arms  reduction  or  arms  con- 
trol. And  it  is  that  system,  I  say  to  Sen- 
etor  SPARKMAN,  that  I  championed  so 
strongly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
ran  for  the  Senate  because  I  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  preserving  our  system. 

When  we  talk  about  superiority,  it  is 
our  system  that  is  so  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Soviet  system.  Asa  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, we  have  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple to  understand.  I  am  trusting  that  my 
constituents — and  probably  a  majority 
of  those  who  have  followed  this  debate 
do  not  favor  Paul  Warnke — will  under- 
stand my  vote.  And  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  to  enlighten  them  as  to  why  I  have 
voted  for  him. 

I  have  received  the  same  mail  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  says  he  has  received. 
I  welcome  the  mail,  because  it  is  only 
when  I  receive  it  do  I  have  a  chance  to 
inform  and  enlighten  my  constituents. 
As  well  es  representing  them,  I  think  one 
of  the  highest  responsibilities  I  have  is  to 
keep  them  informed.  I  will  inform  them 
and  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  ex- 
plain to  them  why  I  voted  for  Paul 
Warnke. 


It  is  our  system  that  we  all  love  and 
cherish  that  has  given  these  great  human 
freedoms  and  human  rights,  which  we 
love  so  much  and  desire  to  preserve. 

It  is  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  presence 
of  the  Red  Army  in  most  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, or  the  threat  of  the  presence  of  the 
Red  Army  in  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  that 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  absolute  ab- 
ject total  failure  of  their  system. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  everyone  in 
this  body  and  everyone  in  this  country 
understands  that,  agriculturally,  the  So- 
viets do  not  even  come  close  to  us  and 
they  have  to  come  into  our  grain  mar- 
kets, year  after  year,  to  feed  their  people. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  Russia,  and 
that  includes  almost  every  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  right  now.  have  seen  what  can 
only  be  described  as  substandard  health 
care. 

Everyone  who  has  been  there  has  seen 
substandard  consumer  goods.  Everything 
about  their  economic,  social  and  political 
system  is  an  abject  failure  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Senator  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  well 
as  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

Yet,  when  we  talk  about  their  military 
prowess,  we  somehow  or  other  assume 
that  even  though  they  fail  in  every  other 
critical  category,  somehow  in  this  cate- 
gory they  are  vastly  superior.  We  talk 
out  of  both  sides  of  our  mouths  because 
we  say  that  technically  no  nation  on 
Earth  can  even  commence  to  compare 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  believe 
that,  except  when  we  engage  in  these 
debates.  Then,  somehow  or  other,  we  lose 
all  of  our  sense  of  balance  and  ration- 
ality, and  ascribe  to  them  some  kind  of 
superiority  which  simply  does  not  exist. 

I  have  only  been  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  2  weeks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  some  additional  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  how  much? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  been  on  the 
Arrred  Services  Committee  for  2  weeks, 
and  I  have  done  nothing  but  go  through 
top-level,  top-secret,  classified  briefings. 
I  have  heard  Senators  on  this  fioor  talk 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  is  militarily 
superior  to  us  in  every  way.  I  can  only 
say  simply  that  either  the  people  who 
have  been  briefing  me  have  either  been 
deliberately  deceiving  me  or  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  be- 
cause I  have  had  no  briefings  to  indicate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  an  overall 
superior  position  to  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  this 
body  v.'ith  the  hope  that  I  could  make 
a  contribution.  Sometimes  my  idea  of 
making  a  contribution  goes  against  the 
grain  of  my  mail  and  the  advice  of  some 
of  my  very  best  friends.  But  there  are 
several  things  I  hope  I  can  accomplish 
while  I  am  here.  First,  I  hope  I  can 
keep  my  faith  in  the  American  people 
and  in  their  ability  to  understand  what 
we  do.  Second,  I  hope  I  can  maintain 
my  faith  in  the  President  and  his  keenly 
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stated  desire  to  eliminate  al  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  face  of  tJ  is  Earth. 
Third,  I  have  immense  faith  ir  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  finally  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
make  a  sensible,  rational  decisi  jn  in  this 
whole  area,  which  we  will  all  h  ive  to  do. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Ser  ator  will 
yield  to  me  for  1  more  minut ;.  I  want 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  my  chi  dren  and 
my  grandchildren  being  ini  Inerated. 
either  by  mistake,  by  accident,  (ir  by  mis- 
calculation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIctR.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expire  i. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  wil  the  Sen- 
ator respond  to  a  question  on  ou  r  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  On  the  minority's  time. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  my  good  friend  f-om  Ala- 
bama stated  correctly  that  the  vote  was 
15  to  1  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
serve  on  the  Ai-med  Services  Csmmittee 
together,  and  the  question  I  woi  ild  like  to 
ask  him  is,  even  though  we  did  not  take 
an  oflBcial  vote,  does  he  share  aiy  opin- 
ion that  had  we  had  the  legal  oversight 
in  the  Armed  Services  Comm:ttee— the 
same  point  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  made — Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination  would  have  been  rejected  by 
probably  a  2-to-l  majority  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  is  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  not  c  jnjecture 
on  the  majority,  but  certainly  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator's  conclu  sion  that 
the  nomination  would  have  leen  re- 
jected by  the  Armed  Services  Cc  mmittee. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  Is  the  onlr  point  I 
wish  to  make:  that  while  the  C  mmittee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Republi  :ans  and 
Democrats,  did  approve  it 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Fifteen  tc  one  for 
ACDA  and  14  to  2  for  SALT. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  While  I  am  not  on 
that  committee,  again  let  me  loint  out 
that  we  did  not  have  jurisdicti  )n  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GARN.  This  is  my  estimi  ite  based 
on  public  statements,  because 
was  taken:  that  in  the  Armed 
Committee  the  vote  would  havi  been  12 
to  6,  with  6  Republicans  and  6  Democrats 
against,  a  bipartisan  rejection  from  the 
committee  that  deals  with  wea]  )ons  sys- 
tems. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course 
ident,    the   Armed    Services 
deals   with  weapons  systems, 
have  no  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
The  Senator  recognizes  we  have 
jurisdiction,  and  that  committee 
has  complete  jurisdiction  votec 
Democrats   and   Republicans 
firmation  in  the  SALT  job. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  did  not  challenge  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.    TOWER.    Senator   GRiitFiN 
Danforth  voted  against  Mr. 
the    Foreign    Relations    Comm 
SALT  negotiator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  c(Jrrect.  It 
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was  14  to  2.  We  split  the  decision.  It  was 
15  to  1  on  the  first  question,  and  14  to 
2  on  the  other. 

I  think  that  is  pretty  telling.  Remem- 
ber that  I  have  issued  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  any  Senator  who  wants  to  attend 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ses- 
sions, and  I  specifically  Invited  Senator 
Stennis  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  come  in  and  sit  with 
us.  We  did  have  representation  there, 
though  not  many  of  them  came.  But  we 
performed  our  duty,  we  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Mr.  Wamke,  and 
I  believe  the  nomination  ought  to  be 
approved. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  made  some 
reference  to  Judge  Carswell,  was  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Haynsworth. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  two  were  up  to- 
gether, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  they  came  separately. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  within  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Carswell  was  the  result 
of  Haynsworth's  rejection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well.  I  voted  for  both 
of  them.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that, 
because  I  believed  the  President  had  the 
right  to  use  his  judgment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  doubts 
ought  to  be  resolved  In  favor  of  appoint- 
ments of  importance  that  any  President 
of  the  United  States  makes,  whether  he 
is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  I  have 
voted  that  way  through  the  years  that 
I  have  been  here. 

I  yield  back  the  rem.ainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  First,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Barbara  Katowski  of  my  staff  may  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  within 
months  of  having  become  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1912.  Winston  Churchill 
broke  with  the  bulk  of  traditional  Liberal 
Partv  opinion — which  wished  a  unilateral 
reduction  in  British  armaments — by  pro- 
posing the  construction  of  more  ships  for 
the  British  fleet.  David  Lloyd  George, 
thor  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  led  the 
Cabinet  s  antishipbuilding  faction,  until, 
one  morning  before  a  breakfast  meeting, 
he  announced  to  Churchill  his  change  of 
mind.  George's  wife  had  raised  the  sub- 
ject the  previous  evening,  George  ex- 
plained to  Churchill : 

She  said,  "you  know,  my  dear,  I  never  In- 
terfere In  politics;  but  they  say  you  are  hav- 
ing an  argument  with  that  nice  Mr.  Churchill 
....  Of  course  I  don't  understand  these 
things,  but  I  should  have  thought  It  better 
to  have  too  many  (ships)  rather  than  too 
few." 

I  mention  that  story.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  two  traits 
of  an  arms  negotiator — caution.  The 
other  one  is  steadfastness.  I  shall  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  to  the 
posts  of  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 


Disarmament  Agency  and  SALT  negotia- 
tor, because  his  considerable  testimony 
before  two  Senate  committees  has  left  me 
with  serious  doubts  about  his  possession 
of  those  two  necessary  qualities. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  argue  the  merits 
of  the  individual  defense  programs  with 
which  Mr.  Warnke  has  disagreed — or,  as 
we  now  have  it,  has  had  varying  degrees 
of  reservation — the  Trident  submarine, 
the  Cruise  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
XM-1  tank,  the  Trident  II  missile,  and 
the  like.  We  can  discuss  policy  issues— 
whether  or  how  many  troops  to  have  in 
Europe,  or  the  size  of  our  conventional 
forces,  or  planning  for  a  two-and-a-half, 
one-and-a-half,  or  one-enemy  war.  Yet. 
I  sincerely  believe,  however  one  stands 
on  these  issues  individually  or  in  bulk, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  serious  per- 
son to  say  that  Mr.  Warnke's  record  has 
been  cautious. 

He  has  been  a  gadfly  for  a  radically 
lower  defense  budget,  for  severe  limita- 
tions on  defense  spending,  and  against 
virtually  every  major  weapons  system 
of  the  past  decade.  Mr.  President,  the 
gadfly  has  its  place.  But  it  is  not  in 
Geneva  staring  down  bears.  Mr.  Warnke 
can  make  a  contribution  to  his  Nation. 
But  not  as  defender  of  and  negotiator 
on  a  long,  vital  list  of  military  weapons 
systems  virtually  none  of  which  he  sup- 
ported prior  to  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

The  second  characteristic  this  Sen- 
ator believes  essential  to  the  head  of 
crucial  negotiations,  such  as  the  ones 
into  which  Mr.  Wamke  will  be  thrust, 
is  steadfastness. 

In  this.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr. 
Warnke  has  raised  doubts  about  him- 
self which  no  one  who  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  him  on  policy  would  have 
entertained  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  Mr.  Warnke  has  attempted  to 
fog  and  muddle  a  record  which  up  to 
this  time  has  been  as  clear  as  it  has 
been  consistent.  This  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  saddest  result  of  this  nomination 
process,  yet  it  is  one  which,  once  recog- 
nized, makes  opposition  a  matter  of 
duty. 

In  1972,  in  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Warnke 
described  the  Cruise  missile  as  having 
"little  more  merit  than  a  nuclear  arrow- 
head shot  from  a  cross-bow." 

In  his  confirmation  hearings  in  1977, 
he  said : 

...  I  cannot  defend  today  everything  I 
may  have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  won't  try 
to  do  so.  Obviously,  the  cruise  missile 
technology  has  progressed  amazingly  since 
1972.  .  .  .  We  have  to  look  at  It  very  closely. 
I  think  that  it's  not  a  decision  that  ought 
to  be  reached  speclflcally. 

In  1974.  he  said  of  the  Trident  n 
missile : 

The  4.000  mile  Trident  I  missile — usable  in 
the  existing  force — Is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, but  the  .  .  .  6.000  mile  Trident  11 
missile  ...  (Is)  not  and  should  be  sus- 
pended at  least  until  an  evaluation  can  be 
'made  as  to  the  proper  replacement  for 
Polaris. 

But  In  1977.  at  this  confirmation  hear- 
ings, it  was  different  again: 
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I  have  supported  consistently  the  Trident 
missile,  because  that's  what  gives  you  the 
increased  capability.  The  Trident  missile,  of 
course,  initially  raises  the  range  from  2,000 
miles  to  4,000  miles,  and  I  believe  that  the 
follow-on  one  (Trident  II)  has  a  range  of 
6.000  miles.  That  Is  a  distinct  Increase  in  the 
deterrent  efficacy  of  our  force,  and  I  support 
It. 

Indeed,  the  whole  confirmation  process 
so  confused  the  nominee  that  he  could 
not  remember  that  he  had  written  in  his 
most  widely  discussed  article  in  foreign 
policy: 

We  face  a  single  military  threat,  not  a 
hostile  world. 

Or  that  he  had  said  in  1974: 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  two  things.  One 
of  them  is  that  when  we  talk  about  Soviet 
aggression,  we  do  so  because  that  Is  the  only 
real  military  threat  because  they  only  have 
the  capability. 

And,  thus,  he  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

I  certainly  don't  believe  that  our  strategic 
interests  are  limited  to  Western  Europe,  to 
Japan,  and  to  Israel.  What  I  have  suggested 
is  that  the  primary  military  threat  is  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  military  forces  ought 
to  fbe)  optimized  to  deal  with  that  partic- 
ular threat.   (Emphasis  added.) 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  it  is  never 
easy  nor  pleasant  to  oppose  a  nominee  to 
an  important  post.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary.  I  believe  that  as 
the  United  States  enters  the  second 
round  of  these  delicate  negotiations,  with 
the  results  of  the  first  round  still  incon- 
clusive, the  intentions  of  our  nuclear 
counterpart  still  not  wholly  clear,  Mr. 
Warnke's  confirmation  would  not  be  in 
the  Nation's  best  interest.  Should  Mr. 
Warnke  be  confirmed,  I  hope  nothing 
more  than  that  he  prove  me  wrong.  This 
is  not  the  issue  on  which  to  be  proven 
right. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  lot 
has  been  said  about  Mr.  Warnke's  chang- 
ing his  mind.  I  want  to  quote  from  testi- 
mony from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Warnke  in  the  course  of  a  debate  with 
Senator  Buckley.  This  is  what  he  said: 

Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  political  Implications  as  controlling  or 
to  see  them  determine  policy  to  the  degree 
and  at  the  cost  reflected  in  the  proposed 
fiscal  1973  defense  budget,  I  cannot  discount 
them  completely. 

This  was  made  during  the  year  1972: 

They  should  be  made  explicit  and  sub- 
jected to  the  trial  of  informed  public  debate. 
If  they  play  a  real  part  in  the  design  of  our 
strategic  force  posture,  they  belong  in  the 
public  review  of  our  purpo.ses. 

And  also  reading  from  another  part  of 
it,  he  said: 

We  could  not,  as  I  see  it,  be  comfortable 
with  a  situation  in  which  we  possessed  no 
more  than  the  theoretical  minimum  needed 
to  destroy  some  predetermined  percentage  of 


Soviet  society.  Neither  could  our  friends 
overseas.  We  could  not  be  sure  that.  In  a 
true  crisis,  some  Soviet  planners  might  not 
argue  persuasively  that  we  had  miscalcu- 
lated on  the  low  side  and  thus  that  we  would 
not  dare  rely  on  the  deterrent  efficacy  of  our 
strategic  forces.  Perhaps  even  more  serious 
might  be  the  impact  of  such  minimal  re- 
taliatory deterrent  strategy  on  Soviet  ad- 
venturism and  the  perception  of  other  coun- 
tries as  to  who  holds  the  whip  hand.  Cer- 
tainly In  terms  of  the  political  objectives  for 
which  strategic  sufficiency  Is  maintained,  we 
could  no  longer  count  confidently  on  our 
ability  to  protect  smaller  allies  from  nuclear 
blackmail  and  political  coercion.  Even  If  the 
retaliatory  strength  were  deemed  adequate 
to  prevent  a  nuclear  striice  against  the  United 
States,  would  it  in  fact  be  sufficient  In  the 
eyes  of  other  countries  to  permit  them  to 
resist  possible  Soviet  pressures  for  accom- 
modation or  capitulation? 

As  I  see  It,  we  should  not  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  so  gross  a  numerical  discrepan- 
cy as  to  lead,  even  arguably,  to  this  kind  of 
situation. 

In  my  own  thinking,  therefore,  the  criteria 
for  strategic  sufficiency  add  up  to  three — one 
major,  and  two  distinctly  subsidiary.  We 
must  be  sure,  In  order  to  deter  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  that  we  have  an  assured  and  invul- 
nerable retaliatory  capacity  to  inflict  clearly 
unacceptable  losses  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Re- 
gardless of  absolute  capacities,  our  forces 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  a  position 
of  Imbalance  so  gross  as  to  have  adverse 
political  connotations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  match  the  Soviet  nuclear  ar- 
senal mlsslle-for-misslle  and  megaton-for- 
megaton.  It  does  mean  that  the  disparity 
should  not  become  so  great  as  to  lead  the 
Soviets  to  misjudge  their  freedom  to  act  in 
oppo.sition  to  our  Interests  or  to  lead  our 
friends  to  doubt  our  willingness  to  respond 
to  even  the  most  severe  provocation.  Third, 
maximum  deterrent  efficacy  against  limited 
nuclear  attack  warrants  possession  of  the 
ability  to  respond  with  less  than  our  Sunday 
punch. 

A  force  that  meets  this  tripartite  test  is 
a  force  that  can  achieve  all  feasible  objec- 
tives for  our  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  claimed  that  he  has  changed  his  pos- 
ture, when,  back  in  1972,  he  was  mak- 
ing these  statements,  warning  that  we 
had  to  maintain  a  sufficiency  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  Unless  there  is  an  agreement,  it 
will  be  charged  equally. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  iMv.  Sak- 
BANEs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Senator 
BiDEN.  Pending  his  arrival  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair's  indulgence  and  the  Senate's  in- 
dulgence, because  I  recently  have  been  ill 
and  have  just  gotten  up  from  an  illness 
of  some  4  days,  and  my  delivery  may  be 


interrupted  from  time  to  time.  I  had 
thought  that  tliis  issue  was  of  such  great 
importance  that  I  should,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  my  duties  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  make  my  views  known 
on  this  most  Important  question  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  give  great  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
assessing  appointments  made  by  the 
President  for  which  Senate  confirmation 
is  required.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  selecting  his  Cabinet  and  top  ad- 
visers ought  not  be  dismissed  casually, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  President  in  ap- 
pointing individuals  to  high  office  should, 
in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, be  given  our  ready  approval  and 
consent.  In  that  spirit  I  have  voted  in 
favor  of  confirmation  on  occasions  where 
I  have  held  very  serious  reservations.  I 
did  so  because  I  believed  and  trusted  that 
the  President  had  considered  the  whole 
man  and  that  the  President,  after  a  full 
appraisal  of  all  factors  involved,  had  de- 
termined that  the  particular  nomination 
was  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing one  of  the  last  major  appointments 
made  by  our  new  President,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  support  the  choice 
he  has  made  in  this  instance — or,  since 
it  involves  two  appoincments,  in  these  in- 
stances. I  will  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Paul  Warnke  both  as  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  as  chief  negotiator  for  the 
United  States  in  our  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  spending 
about  $50  billion  a  year  more  than  the 
United  States  for  military  purposes.  The 
red  army  is  more  than  three  times  larg- 
er than  the  U.S.  Army.  It  possesses  five 
times  as  many  tanks,  six  times  the  artil- 
lery, and  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  armored  personnel  carriers.  The 
United  States  his  only  approximately 
6,000  first-line  tanks — and  I  am  told 
half  of  those  are  inoperable  for  lack 
of  money  to  buy  spare  parts — to  defend 
against  42,000  main  battle  tanks  manned 
by  the  Soviets.  Since  1965,  the  United 
States  has  developed  only  one  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  system,  the 
Minuteman  III,  which  is  MIRV'ed  with 
three  warheads,  whereas  In  the  same 
time  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  the 
SS-19,  SS-18,  and  SS-17,  MIRV'ed  with 
six,  eight,  and  four  warheads,  re- 
spectively. Moreover,  the  new  Soviet 
missiles  are  large  throw-weight  weap- 
ons that  within  the  next  3  to  4  years 
could  easily  provide  a  strategic  missile 
capability  far  in  excess  of  that  pos- 
sessed by  our  current  Minuteman  force. 
Since  1966,  the  Soviet  Union  has  added 
to  its  Navy  more  than  three  times  as 
many  ships  as  have  been  added  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  Soviet  Navy 
is  now  reckoned  by  many  to  be  superior 
to  our  naval  forces.  At  a  strength  of 
about  550.000.  the  Air  Defense  Force  of 
the  Soviet  Union  alone  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent in  strength  to  the  entire  U.S.  Air 
Force.   When   the   Soviet   Air   Force   Is 
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incredible  lack  of  perception 
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tic  missiles  should  not  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  development  efforts  in  other 
areas  not  covered  by  that  agreement 
ought  to  cease.  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  pursue  every  possibility 
not  specifically  covered  by  agreement  and 
monitored  with  reliability.  The  United 
States  would  be  foolhardy  not  to  adopt 
a  corresponding  attitude. 

Yet  Mr.  Warnke  advised  the  Senate 
in  1972  not  to  respond  to  known  Soviet 
intentions  for  development  outside  the 
SALT  agreements  because,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  antiballistic  missile  aspect  of 
the  agreement  meant  that  the  United 
States  needed  "no  more  MIRV's,  no  new 
bombers,  no  larger  submarines — instead 
of  bargaining  chips.  I  think  our  restraint 
can  create  the  best  climate  for  further 
progress  in  arms  limitations." 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  concept  that 
by  limiting  ourselves  in  the  development 
of  offensive  nuclear  strength  would  call 
upon  the  Soviets,  and  that  they  would 
so  limit  themselves,  that  if  we  make  the 
first  move  toward  limitation  without  any 
agreement  on  their  part  to  do  so,  they 
would  limit  themselves,  I  feel  is  naive, 
and  I  cannot  support  any  such  theory 
as  that. 

Mr.  President,  our  restraint,  while  we 
were  not  producing  new  systems,  pro- 
duced the  SS-16.  SS-17.  SS-18.  and 
SS-19  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
extensive  development  of  MIRV's  for 
ICBM's,  the  construction  of  new  Soviet 
missile-firing  submarines,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  MIRVed  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mis.siles,  and  the  long- 
r?.nge  Tupolev  variable  geometry  "Back- 
fire-B'"  bomber.  We  cannot  again  afford 
the  luxury  of  that  stupendous  miscalcu- 
lation. 

I  might  say  Mr.  Warnke  wholly  fails 
to  understand  the  significance  of  in- 
creases in  the  size  and  number  of  mis- 
sile warheads  in  attaining  first  strike 
capability  against  hard  targets,  nor  does 
he  understand  seemingly  the  advantage 
gained  in  possessing  a  vastly  larger  ca- 
pacity for  delivering  those  warheads. 
And  to  give  some  evidence  of  my  point, 
I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  this  re- 
markable statement  he  had  in  1972  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

.  .  .  even  if  our  potential  adversary  should 
elect  to  pour  additional  resources  into  addi- 
tional warheads,  we  need  have  no  concern. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President,  "We 
need  have  no  concern." 

And  he  continues — 

Instead,  we  might  feel  some  gratification 
that  he  has  not  used  these  funds  for  more 
meaningful  and  more  mischievous  purposes. 

I  would  feel  that  a  person  who  is  that 
out  of  touch  with  reality  has  no  business 
representing  our  country  in  the  most 
critical  area  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  could  continue 
to  catalog  statements  from  the  Record 
against  Mr.  Wamke.  I  make  no  state- 
ment against  him  personally  because,  as 
I  said,  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  high  talent, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  a  man  of  great 
diplomatic  skill,  but  harboring  the  views 
and  concepts  that  he  does  would  cause 
me  to  not  be  willing  to  put  these  impor- 
tant functions  in  his  hands. 

I  could  continue,  as  I  say,  to  catalog 


statements  from  the  record  against  Mr. 
Wamke's  record,  and  I  could  go  Into  fur- 
ther detail  in  explaining  his  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  strategic  concepts.  I  could 
point  out  his  record  of  naivete  in  failing 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  absolutely 
reliable  verification  of  compliance  with 
all  aspects  of  any  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  but  I  know 
others  have  already  covered  these  topics 
in  great  depth. 

In  the  examination  of  any  aspect  of 
Mr.  Wamke's  career,  the  net  result  is 
ultimately  and  consistently  the  same.  He 
is  intelligent  but  lacks  common  sense,  he 
is  an  idealist  but  would  create  an  en- 
vironment in  which  ideals  must  perish, 
and  in  sum,  he  is  a  dreamer  without  be- 
ing a  prophet.  He  is  not  a  man  into  whose 
hands  the  fate  of  220  million  free  people 
can  be  entrusted. 

I  apologize  once  again,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
for  my  illness  and  my  handicap  in  mak- 
ing the  remarks  I  have  made. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Who  is  controlling 
time?  I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  may  wish. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  serve 
as  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  as  Head  of  U.S. 
delegation  to  SALT.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  my  colleagues  the  results  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  inquiry 
into  the  military  implications  of  these 
nominations. 

As  the  Armed  Services  Committee  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Wamke's 
nomination,  I  viewed  the  hearings  as  an 
opportunity  to  better  inform  myself  on 
the  issues  surrounding  the  nomination 
in  order  to  aid  me  in  forming  my  opinion 
as  an  individual  Senator. 

At  the  outset  of  my  questioning  I  stated 
the  criteria  which  I  feel  should  apply 
to  all  nominations  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

While  the  Senate  has  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  confirm  or  not 
confirm  the  President's  nominations, 
each  nominee  does  represent  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  for  his  family  of  advisers. 
Thus,  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  very, 
very  heavy  for  the  Senate  to  reject  that 
choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  argue  that  it 
is  the  Senate's  responsibility  to  defer  to 
the  President  in  his  choice  of  advisers. 
Indeed,  the  solemn  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  Senate  confirm  the 
President's  high-level  appointees  repre- 
sents an  important  check  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  American  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Senate. 

Precisely  because  this  is  a  constitu- 
tionally derived  responsibility,  the  Sen- 
ate must  fulfill  its  responsibility  absent 
partisan  considerations,  and  under  the 
standard  that  the  burden  of  proof  must 
be  very,  very  heavy  for  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  President's  choice.  This  is 
the  standard  I  have  applied  across  the 
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board  during  the  years  I  have  served  in 
this  body. 

The  most  fundamental  judgment 
which  the  Senate  must  make  is  on  the 
basic  competence  and  character  of  the 
nominee.  In  the  course  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  this  nomination,  no 
question  was  raised  about  Mr.  Wamke's 
professional  competence.  All  were  agreed 
on  Mr.  Wamke's  competence  in  his  cur- 
rent position  as  an  attorney,  and  in  his 
previous  service  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  the  question  of  Mr.  Wamke's  char- 
acter, the  witnesses  were  careful  to  make 
the  necessary  distinction  between  ques- 
tioning the  suitability  of  Mr.  Wamke's 
character,  and  disagreeing  with  him  on 
specifics. 

I  asked  Admiral  Moorer,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Do  you  have  any  reservations  about  Mr. 
Warnke's  character? 

Admiral  Moorer  answered: 

No,  I  have  nothing  to  make  me  have  any 
reservations  about  his  character,  Senator 
Mclntyre.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  in  any 
way  that  this  Is  a  personal  thing  with  me  at 
all. 

Admiral  Moorer  continued,  echoing 
my  point  about  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween personal  disagreements  on  spe- 
cifics and  a  judgment  on  the  nominee's 
character. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  in  any  way  this 
Is  c  personal  thing  with  me  at  all.  I  do  have 
reservations  about  his  opinion  and  the  posi- 
tions he  has  taken  in  the  past. 

The  only  challenge  to  Mr.  Warnke's 
character  came  from  Mr.  Nitze,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  better  American  than  Mr. 
Warnke.  After  discussing  his  comments 
with  me  after  the  hearing,  however,  Mr. 
Nitze  offered  a  clarification  of  his  re- 
marks for  the  hearing  record.  In  my 
opinion,  this  clarification  demonstrated 
that  Mr.  Nitze's  challenge  to  Mr. 
Warnke's  character  stemmed  from  the 
personal  disagreements  he  has  with  Mr. 
Warnke  on  specific  issues,  rather  than  on 
questions  of  basic  character  and  com- 
petence. 

-Once  the  distinction  between  disagree- 
ments on  specific  issues  and  judgments 
about  a  person's  character  and  compe- 
tence were  agreed  upon  and  recognized. 
I  believe  it  became  clear  that  indeed — 
Mr.  Warnke's  character  and  competence 
have  never  been  in  question. 

Given  the  absence  of  substantive  ques- 
tions about  Mr.  Warnke's  character  and 
competence,  a  large  measure  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  proceedings 
focused  on  personal  disagreements  about 
strategic  policy  and  specific  weapon 
developments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  were  marked  by  agree- 
ment of  those  goals.  Indeed,  when  Mr. 
Warnke  and  our  distinguished  witnesses, 
Mr.  Nitze  and  Admiral  Moorer,  on  the 
basic  goals  and  objectives  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary posture. 

All  were  agreed  that  both  a  strong  de- 
fense posture  and  an  equally  strong  arms 


control  policy  enhance  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Further,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  our  strategic 
forces  is  to  deter  nuclear  confiict. 

Toward  these  ends,  Mr.  Wamke  en- 
dorsed the  Triad — a  highly  survivable 
force  of  land  and  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  intercontinental  manned  bomb- 
ers. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  base  issue  was 
not  the  goals  or  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
defense  posture.  Disagreements  centered 
on  specific  methods  of  assuring  achieve- 
ment of  those  goals.  Indeed,  when  Mr. 
Nitze  was  asked  during  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing : 

Aren't  your  different  Judgments  really  the 
basic  root  of  your  opposition  to  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination? 

He  answered: 

I  think  that  is  probably  true. 

Because  Mr.  Warnke  and  I  have  also 
disagreed  on  a  number  of  those  specifics, 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  the  admonition 
that  we  take  care  not  to  let  personal 
disagreement  on  specific  issues  color  our 
judgment  of  the  nominee's  character  and 
competence.  As  I  noted  before,  we  were 
careful  throughout  the  hearing  to  make 
this  distinction.  As  a  result,  no  serious 
questions  about  Mr.  Warnke's  character 
or  competence  emerged. 

As  the  committee  membership  explored 
its  differences  of  judgment  on  specific 
issues  with  Mr.  Warnke,  it  became  clear 
that  those  different  judgments  have  been 
well  within  the  spectrum  of  methods  on 
which  reasonable  persons  can  differ  in 
pursuit  of  commonly  agreed  goals. 

For  example,  we  discussed  the  Trident 
submarine  as  the  method  by  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Congress 
chose  to  increase  the  survivability  of  our 
sea-based  ballistic  missile  platforms. 

Mr.  Warnke  and  I  disagreed  on  whether 
the  Trident  was  the  best  method  of 
achieving  this  goal.  Mr.  Warnke  agreed 
that  smaller  submarines  with  the  Nar- 
wahl-type  propulsion  system  produced  in 
greater  numbers,  would  be  more  surviv- 
able than  the  larger  Trident  produced  in 
fewer  numbers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  my  view,  this  is 
a  classic  example  of  disagreement  over 
specifics  within  a  reasonable  spectrum. 
Even  Mr.  Nitze  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee : 

On  the  issue  of  the  Narwahl  versus  the 
Trident,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  kind  of 
difference  of  opinion  on  which  I  would  raise 
any  question  at  all  about  a  person's  qualifi- 
cations. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Warnke 
was  not  alone  in  proposing  the  smaller 
submarine  as  an  alternate  to  the  Trident. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  of  course,  is  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee 
and  has  dealt  with  submarine  warfare. 
Why  would  the  Narwahl  be  a  more  sur- 
vivable submarine?   Is   the  Narwahl  a 


more    survivable    submarine    than    the 
Trident  on  an  individual  basis? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  let  me  say  that  in  my  personal 
opinion  the  Trident  was  the  better  way 
to  go,  but  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  argue  that  if  you  had  more  smaller 
submarines  armed  with  fewer  Poseidons 
or  Trident  missiles  in  the  ocean  the 
better  off  you  would  be  than  to  put  your 
eggs,  so  to  speak,  in  10  or  11  baskets, 
as  we  plan  to  today. 

I  myself  would  have  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Warnke  on  this,  because  I  felt  that 
the  Trident  submarine  represents  the 
type  of  huge  missile-carrying  SSBN's,  as 
we  call  them,  that  can  do  the  greater 
job  in  the  end  if  they  ever  become  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  that  actually  the 
theory  behind  the  advocacy  of  Narwhal 
is  maybe  if  some  of  them  go  enough  of 
them  would  survive.  Is  that  the  idea  that 
we  are  playing,  in  effect,  a  numbers 
game? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  great  illogic  or  logic  to  the  argu- 
ment that  you  could  do  the  job  better 
with  more  of  the  smaller  ones  than  you 
could  with  fewer  of  the  larger  ones.  They 
could  be  equipped  to  fire  the  same  Tri- 
dent I  missile. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  disturbs  me  because 
it  follows  the  McNamara  line  of  buying 
more  and  cheaper  aircraft,  that  you 
would  lose  a  larger  number  but  it  would 
be  a  cheaper  way  to  go,  and  you  would 
have  a  larger  number  survive.  What  that 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  is  that 
you  lose  a  larger  number  of  American 
personnel,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you 
feed  human  life  through  a  cost-effective- 
ness machine. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  a  very  strong  argument  could 
be  made  that  the  Narwhal  might  have 
been  a  more  cost-effective  way  to  accom- 
plish that  end  of  the  triad  which  we  feel 
all  is  so  important — greater  sui-vivability. 
If  we  only  have  11.  one  of  the  things  we 
live  in  fear  of  is  that  our  Russian  friends 
may  somehow  be  able  to  detect  our  sub- 
marines That  is  one  of  the  things  in  the 
R.  &  D.  field  we  look  into  every  year,  what 
progress,  if  any,  is  being  made,  if  some- 
where there  is  a  breakthrough  in  the 
ability  to  detect  our  huge  big  Trident 
submarines.  As  I  remember  now  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  will  be  the  length  of  two 
football  fields,  is  that  not  about  right? 
About  590  feet  long. 

But  the  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  for 
Mr.  Wamke  to  argue  that  he  thought 
the  best  way  to  do  it,  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive way,  was  with  smaller  submarines 
with  a  newer  propulsion  system,  the  Nar- 
whal propulsion  system,  as  opposed  to 
the  huge  Trident  submarine,  was  a  rea- 
sonable position  to  take.  It  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  I  am  personally  happy  it  did  not 
prevail. 

To  continue,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  Mr.  Warnke  was  not  alone  in  pro- 
posing the  smaller  submarine  as  an  alter- 
n?te  to  the  Trident.  At  the  time  this  issue 
was  hotly  debated.  Secretary  Schlesinger, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  fa- 
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vored  the  smaller  submarine 
good  portion  of  the  Depai ._. 
fense  and  the  so-called  smap 
tion  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention 
in  my  view  this  represents 
of  whether  Mr.  Wamke's 
different  in  some  instances  fr_ 
some  Members  of  this  body, 
myself,  were  within  a  respons 
rea.sonable  spectrum  of  opinioi  i 

As  with  this  example  of 
versijs     the     smaller     subma 
Warnke  has  been  joined  by  v 
able  company  in  questioning 
ons  developments. 

In  1974  and  1975,  nearly  hal 
ate  agreed  vith  Mr.  Wamke's 
opposing  counterforce 
our  ICBM  force  in  votes  of  the 
ate.  Further,  Secretary  Lain 
overwhelming  majority  agreed 
same  position  in  1971. 

In  questioning  the  cost 
the  AWACS  and  SAM-D 
Warnke  has  been  joined  by  „. 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Sen; 
Sei-vices  Committee. 

Not,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Pre.s. 
Senator.  I  have  never  been  in 
ment  with  the  SAM-D  system.  > 
which  I  think  is  a  very  fine  sy 
coming  into  fruition,  though 
mendous  cost  to  the  taxpa 
country.  The  SAM-D  system,  a 
dent — an  air  defense  system  is 
a  tremendous  technology,  and  i 
if  it  will  be  a  highly  successfu 
system. 

Let  these  examples  suflBce  t< 
strate  the  very  point  Mr.  Nitse 
with  in  his  testimony  before  tli^ ; 
Relations  Committee: 

The    kinds    of    Judgments    that 
talking  about  ...  are  of  such  a  n 
reasonable  people  can  differ  with 
strong  commitment  to  a  strong  n 
fensc  and   the  security   of  this 
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The  Armed  Ser\-ices  Committee 
examined  the  question  of  Mr. 
suitabUity  to  head  the  U.S.  dele^at 
the  strategic  arms  limitation 
tions. 

Some  members  had  advanced 
gument  that  Mr.  Warnke's  ^^^ 
specific  weapons  systems  might 
handicap  his  negotiating  efforts 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield'-' 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
agre?    with    the    distinguished 
from   New  Hampshire   that  i 
people  may  well  disagree  with 
a  particular  weapon  and  as  to 
tiveness,  and  whether  we  shoul 
a  given  weapon.  My  concern 
Warnke  is  the  same  concern 
tinguished  Senator  from 
pressed  in  the  questions  that  w 
on  page  17  of  the  hearings  be|ore 
committee,  where  he  asked : 
You  recommended: 

(1)  Against  the  B-1. 

(2)  Against  the  Trldeut  s,ubmarln« 
Trident  11  mlssHe. 

(3)  Against  the  submarine-launch 
missile. 

(4)  Apaln-st  the  AWACS  program 

(5)  Agaln.st  the  development  of 
ICBAr.  by  the  United  States. 
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(6)  Against  MIBV  deployment. 

(7)  Again.st  improvements  to  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force.  Including  Improved  guidance 
and  warhead  design. 

(8)  Against  the  development  of  the  XM-1 
tank  and  for  reductions  in  the  procurement 
of  the  M-60  tank. 


He  goes  on  with  13  different  items, 
then,  and  Mr.  Warnke  says: 

Yes,  sir.  Senator,  that  Is  absolutely  correct. 
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What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  a  man 
has  been  against  substantiaUy  everj' 
weapons  system,  does  that  not  put  him 
in  a  different  position  than  that  of  exer- 
cising the  judgment  of  a  reasonable 
man? 

When  he  gets  there,  and  the  Soviet 
negotiator  knows  that  the  feelings  he  has 
expressed  in  the  past  are  against  all  of 
these  weapons,  will  he  not  be  inclined  to 
wait  around  and  be  patient  until  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  negotiator  to 
go  back  to  the  previous  position  that  he 
stated  in  past  years,  that  would  call  for 
the  reduction  of  our  weaponry?  It  is  not 
any  one  system  that  I  criticize  Mr. 
Wamke  for,  but  it  is  this  consistent  pat- 
tern that  he  has  shown. 

I  remember,  as  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
does,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  when  he  was  up 
at  the  United  Nations,  taking  off  his  shoe 
and  pounding  it  on  the  desk  and  saying 
he  was  going  to  bury  us.  This  is  the  type 
of  hard-nosed  Soviet  negotiators  we  are 
going  to  have.  Would  it  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  Nation  to  have  someone 
taking  off  his  shoe  and  pounding  it  on 
the  desk,  or  having  just  as  hard-nosed  an 
individual  representing  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does?  He  is  not  going  to  be  up  against 
some  patsy.  Would  the  Senator  care  to 
comment  on  that? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  President,  as  far  as  Mr.  Warake 
being  said  to  be  flatly  against  the  B-1  is 
concerned,  let  me  tell  Senators  I  have 
lived  with  the  question  of  B-1  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  a  very  marginal  weapons 
system.  I  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
B-1,  but  this  is  a  plane  that  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  $100 
million  a  copy,  and  maybe  more  particu- 
larly if  the  buy  Ls  reduced. 

At  the  time  the  B-l  was  under  consid- 
eration, and  since  it  has  been  the  sweet- 
heart of  the  Air  Force,  for  many  reasons. 
First,  the  Air  Force  cannot  envision  an 
air  force  without  a  bomber.  But  try  as  we 
would  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  take  a  look 
at  some  other  method  of  accomplishing 
the  mission,  for  example  the  standoff 
bomber,  with  the  ability  to  release  a  mis- 
sile from  a  standoff  position.  But  we 
could  not  induce  them  to  change  theii- 
position. 

So,  the  very  fact  that  the  man  was 
opposed  to  the  B-1  should  be  modified  by 
the  fact  that  he  may  very  well  have 
thought  there  was  a  better  wav  to  do  the 
job. 

We  have  already  talked  about  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  Reasonable  people  could 
disagree  over  whether  a  few  big  subma- 
rines were  more  suitable  than  or  a  small 
sub  and  more  of  them.  So  there  can  be 
no  damning  of  Warnke  for  taking  a  posi- 
tion against  it. 


Tiien  there  was  the  cruise  missile,  the 
so-called  SLCM  or  what  we  call  the  Tom- 
ahawk program.  A  few  years  ago,  other 
weapons  were  thought  to  be  more  cost- 
effective,  but  today  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  is  very  much  in  the  news. 
As  to  his  opposition  to  the  sea-launched 
cruise  missile— SLCM— I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that  in  1973 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  opposed  the  SLCM.  Fur- 
thei-more,  last  year  the  committee  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
on  denied  funds  for  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  strategic  variant  of  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile. 

I  am  worried  about  the  Tomahawk.  I 
am  worried  about  verifiability  when  it 
comes  to  the  Tomahawk.  You  cannot  tell 
whether  this  missile  will  go  400  miles, 
2.000  miles,  or  4,000  miles  as  you  observe 
it.  So  the  submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile is  a  veiy  controversial  weapon  sys- 
tem, even  today. 

Moving  down  the  list  on  page  17  of  the 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  hearings  to 
the  AWACS.  Well,  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  sell  this  command  and  control  plane 
for  NATO  requirements,  but  we  have  not 
had  any  buyers  yet.  I  can  see  where  a 
reasonable  man  would  say  that  is  a  pretty 
expensive  way  to  go  about  the  airborne 
warning  and  control  mission,  particularly 
when  we  think  about  the  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  positions  of  our 
NATO  allies  and  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  mobile  ICBM  poten- 
tial, coupled  with  the  accuracy  we  now 
have  achieved,  would  be  the  most  de- 
stabilizing weapon  development  ever 
created.  There  should  be  no  discredit  to 
Mr.  Warnke  for  being  opposed  to  the  mo- 
bile ICBM,  when  we  have  not  even 
achieved  it  today— as  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  knows,  we  do  not  have  any 
mobile  ICBM.  We  worry  about  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  may  have  something  of 
this  order.  A  unilateral  statement  by  the 
last  of  our  negotiators  indicated  that  we 
were  opposed  to  mobile  ICBM's.  but  we 
forgot  to  get  our  Russian  friends  to  agree 
to  that  proposition. 

The  mobile  ICBM.  I  tell  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia,  we  now  consider  question- 
able. 

As  we  look  at  the  new  MX  missile, 
which  was  slowed  last  year  has  again 
been  modified,  even  in  its  development 
stage,  by  President  Carter's  budget. 

The  MX  neglects  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not put  it  in  the  same  silos  we  have  our 
Minuteman  in  if  they  are  so  vulnerable. 
So  to  be  opposed  to  a  mobile  ICBM  is  to 
be  opposed  to  a  different  theory  of  strate- 
gic confrontation. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  weapons 
system  that  puts  at  risk  the  Soviets 
counterforce.  I  do  not  want  to  get  too 
detailed  about  this  today  with  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  judgments  on  weapons  systems  are 
not  as  black  and  white  as  my  friend  from 
Virginia  would  indicate.  If  someone  took 
a  position  opposing  these  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  he  will  not  be  the  best 
damn  negotiator  we  ever  had. 

Next  on  the  list  is,  "Against  MIRV  de- 
ployment." 

Th-?  Senator  is  quoting  out  of  context. 
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Was  Mr.  Warnke  opposing  MIRV  de- 
ployment 5  or  6  years  ago,  before  the 
Russians  caught  on  to  it?  Yes.  If  we  had 
been  able  to  stabilize  then,  we  might  be 
better  off  than  we  are  today.  However, 
that  opportunity  was  lost  and  we  and 
they  now  have  MIRV. 

As  for  improvements  to  the  U.S.  ICBM 
force,  including  improved  guidance  and 
warhead  design. 

I  had  great  difficulty,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee,  in  un- 
derstanding why  in  the  nam.e  of  God 
we  had  to  Increase  accuracy.  I  dare  not 
think  about  the  accuracy  at  3,000  or 
4,000  miles  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have 
so  much  accuracy  now  it  scares  the  living 
daylights  out  of  this  Senator,  because  it 
is  a  very  destabilizing  development  for 
our  missiles. 

Next  the  list  says  Mr.  Warnke  was 
against  the  development  of  the  XM-1 
tank  and  for  reductions  In  the  procure- 
ment of  the  M-60  tank. 

Mr.  SCOTr.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  until  I  answer 
the  question. 

On  the  XM-1  tank  and  reduction  in 
procurement  of  the  M-60  tank  I  have 
no  particular  knowledge.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  Mr.  President,  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  tank.  We  think  this  XM-1 
may  be  a  good  tank.  It  seems  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  German  Leopard,  although 
we  are  seeking  commonality  with  our 
German  friends.  But  the  tank  has  al- 
ways been  controversial.  There  are  some 
people  in  the  Senate  who  think  that, 
because  the  Russians  have  4,000  or  7,000 
or  10,000  tanks,  somehow  we  have  to 
have  the  same  number. 

There  are  some  people  in  this  Senate, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  go  much  further 
than  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  who  think  that  because 
the  Russians  have  4  million  people  un- 
der arms  somehow  we  should  have  a 
standing  army  of  4  million. 

For  the  reduction  of  U.S.  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  from  7,000  to 
1,000. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Warnke  on  that  position,  but  I  must 
say,  Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  scared 
to  death  of  is  a  nuclear  holocaust.  One 
way  the  wire  could  get  tripped  would  be 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  tactical 
nuclear  mines  and  weapons  situated  in 
Europe  today.  I  do  not  know  but  it  may 
be  that  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon  could 
go  off,  because  of,  we  will  say,  by  a  Rus- 
sian surge  of  tanks  coming  across  the 
line  in  the  attack  mode. 

One  of  these  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
would  go  off  and  we  would  find  ourselves 
escalating  rapidly. 

I  happen  to  be  a  student  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  limited  nuclear  war  would  not 
remain  limited.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
nuclear  war  fighting.  I  think  when  some- 
body tells  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  California  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  Montana  has  gone 
over  the  side  of  the  hemisphere  and  10 
million  people  have  been  killed,  that  the 
President  is  going  to  say,  "Why  don't  we 
fire  about  nine  of  our  Minutemen  Ills 


and  see  what  we  can  do  around  Moscow." 
I  believe,  as  John  Pastore  said,  we  are 
going  to  "push  the  red  button"  or  "pull 
the  trigger." 

So  I  say  reasonable  men  can  differ  on 
how  many  tactical  nuclear  weapons  we 
want  in  Europe.  As  Mr.  Warnke  pointed 
out,  we  have  nuclear  mines  now  in  posi- 
tion. If  one  of  those  goes  off,  are  we  on 
our  way  to  a  nuclear  war  exchsmge?  I 
do  not  know. 

Some  reasonable  people  could  disagree 
as  to  how  many  nuclear  tactical  weapons 
we  should  have  in  Europe. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  may  be  a  slight 
point  but  it  is  basically  a  question. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
the  line  of  argument  he  is  making  here 
today,  that  many  of  these  weapons  sys- 
tems that  Mr.  Warnke  has  questioned 
have  also  been  questioned  by  senior 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
m.ittee.  In  some  cases  the  systems  have 
been  delayed  by  a  vote  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  in  other  cases 
the  amount  of  funds  have  been  reduced. 
So  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  these  are  questions  on  which  very 
thoughtful  people  totally  committed  to 
our  national  defense  can  disagree. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  his  comments. 

I  believe  a  straw  man  has  been  set  up 
in  tlie  last  few  days  with  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  votes  that  Mr.  Warnke 
may  get  or  may  not  get  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  Vv'e  vote  this  afternoon. 

Fiankly,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very 
much  difference  whether  he  gets  35  votes 
against  him  or  40  votes  against  him.  If 
the  Senate  confirms  him.  as  provided  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Coiistitution,  with  51  votes,  he  is  then 
confirmed  as  the  President's  SALT  ne- 
gotiator and  also  as  the  head  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  in  this  body 
who  understand  that  we  were  elected  by 
a  majority  vote,  not  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
would  understand  that  we  are  operating 
within  the  political  and  constitutional 
process  and  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  so 
operating,  regardless  of  what  the  vote  is 
as  long  as  he  gets  one  more  than  a 
majority. 

Let  me  just  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  President 
Kennedy  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  he  was  elected  with  a  mar- 
gin of  120,000  votes,  far  less  than  51  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  who  went  to 
the  polls  that  year  voting  for  him.  That 
did  not  prevent  him  in  the  crucial  Cuban 
missile  showdown  from  forcing  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  back  down.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev did  not  say,  "I  am  not  going  to 
back  down  to  a  man  who  only  got  elected 
by  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
vote."  He  knew  he  was  dealing  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Soviets  deal  with  Paul 
Warnke  they  are  going  to  know  they  are 


dealing  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  designated  nominee,  with 
the  man  he  wants  to  represent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President. 

Today,  the  President  was  asked  at  his 
press  conference — and  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  and 
particularly  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire— "What  effect  in 
your  mind,  if  any,  is  the  extent  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  over  Mr.  Wamke's 
qualifications  to  be  the  chief  SALT  ne- 
gotiator going  to  have  eventually  on  our 
negotiating  position?" 

This  is  what  the  President  said: 
I  don't  believe  that  the  exact  vote  in  the 
Senate   on   Mr.   Warnke's  confirmation   will 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  future  negotia- 
tions with  tlie  Soviet  Union  on  SALT. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  eventually 
the  Senate  has  to  approve  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  after  complete  and  open  de- 
bate, any  agreement  signed  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  important 
thing  to  keep  in  mind.  Once  we  have  this 
vote  this  afternoon — and  I  am  confident 
Mr.  Warnke  will  be  given  a  majority 
vote — we  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression in  anyone's  mind  that  there  is 
anything  all  that  unxisual  about  some 
Senators  dissenting. 

I  think  of  other  cases.  The  late  Pres- 
ident Johnson  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  a  margin  of  79  votes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Eighty-seven. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  did  not  prevent 
him  from  taking  his  position  here  in  the 
Senate  as  a  confident,  aggressive,  force- 
ful Senator  to  the  point  where  he  rather 
quickly  became  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

He  did  not  sit  back  and  say,  "Well,  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  somebody  else 
who  has  a  little  more  confidence  back 
in  his  home  district."  The  Constitution 
provided  if  you  had  the  majority  you 
were  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  my  time? 

Mr.  McGO"VERN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  just  going  to  say  if 
we  were  sending  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  I  would  be 
all  for  him  because  he  would  clean  their 
pockets  but  good. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  The  size  of  the 
vot«  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  effective- 
ness of  a  negotiator.  I  do  not  want  the 
impression  to  stand  this  afternoon  that 
Mr.  Warnke  is  going  to  be  crippled  some- 
how if  35  Senators  have  the  bad  judg- 
ment to  vote  against  him,  particularly 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  reminds 
us  that  even  a  Senator  who  won  by  less 
than  51  percent  of  the  vote  would  have 
been  as  tough  a  negotiator  as  we  could 
have  sent  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  President  Carter  only  got  about  51 
percent  of  the  vote.  I  have  heard  Sen- 
ators stand  up  and  say  that  they  have 
confidence  in  President  Carter  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but  they  object 
to  this  nominee,  and  that  they  think 
that,  somehow,  they  are  going  to  weaken 
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him  by  holding  him  below  6( 
in  the  Senate. 

The  whole  point  of  this  is 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  who 
Senate  the  same  day  I  did 
and  more  ago,  if  he  does  not 
somehow,  a  straw  man  is 
here  that  really  has  nothing 
the     eventual     qualification 
Warnke  to  do  the  job.  Does 
think  that,  even  though  as 
third  of  the  Senate  or  more 
nomination,  Mr.  Warnke  is 
man  who  is  then  going  to 
and  say,  "Well.  I  am  powe 
anything   in   dealing   with 
because  some  people  disagr 
nomination"? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  saj 
tinguished  friend,  known  bad 
"landslide  McGovern"— 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  won  en 
had  to  go  through  a  recoun 
was  determined  I  was  a  U.S. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would 
Warnke  get  a  substantial 
Senate,  but  I  say  wholeheartedly 
long  as  Mr.  Warnke  carries 
he  becomes  the  negotiator  anc 
working  with  the  Carter 
I  think  he  is  going  to  prove 
tough  negotiator  and  I  thinli 
not  take  one  whit  away  from 
to  function,  to  try  to  get  no 
arms  limitation  agreement 
limitation  agreement. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Did  the 
the   piece   by   Victor   Zorza 
Washington    Post    where    he 
what  the  impact  of  a  strong 
Mr.    Warnke    might    be — no 
Warnke,    but    on    the    haw 
Kremlin?  If  not,  I  would  like 
Senator's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  had  to 
House  of  Representatives  at 
this  morning.  I  had  to  throw  t 
the  floor  and  get  out. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  I  coulc 
two  or  three  sentences  from 
analysis,  his  point,  in  brief 
much  that  opposition  here  in 
is  going  to  cripple  Mr.  Warnk( 
it  will  strengthen  the  hands 
so-called  hawks  in  the  Kremlip 
arguing  that  any  kind  of 
negotiate  with  an  American 
is  not  worth  anything  because 
will  not  accept  it. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  made 
arrangements  in  the  spring 
of  1972  with  Brezhnev,  having 
most-favored-nation  status 
port-import  credits  and  so 
unable  to  deliver  on  those  arr 
that  he  had  negotiated  with 
because,    as    the    Senator 
Senate  blocked  those  agreemeiJts 
The  point  that  Mr.  Zorza  males 
if,  in  fact,  there  are  35  votes 
Senate  against  Mr.  Warnke,  i 
affect  Warnke  at  all,  but  it 
encouragement  to  those  hard 
the  Kremlin  who  have  been 
persuade  Brezhnev  and  the  otl^er 
leaders  that  it  is  not  worth 
a  reasonable  agreement  with  t 
States  because  the  Senate  will 
end  up  blocking  it  in  any  even ; 
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To  read  his  exact  words,  Mr.  Zorza 
says: 

But  if  the  Senate  hardliners  show,  by  deny- 
ing Warnke  now  a  tsvo-thlrds  vote,  that  they 
could  block  a  SALT  agreement  which  entails 
tr.S.  concessions,  they  would  be  giving  the 
Moscow  hawks  the  very  weapon  they  need. 

Why,  the  Moscow  hawks  would  argue, 
should  the  Kremlin  make  concessions,  if 
Wai:hington  is  simply  going  to  grab  what  it 
can  get.  a:!d  then  fall  to  honor  the  bargain? 

Then  this  final  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Zorza: 

The  best  way  to  Impress  Moscow  with 
the  Senate's  determination  to  have  a  fool- 
proof treaty  would  be  by  giving  him  a  mas- 
sive vote  to  confirm  his  nomination.  Every 
vote  cast  against  Warnke  will  be  a  vote  for 
the  Moscow  hardliners  in  their  own  fight  in 
the  Kremlin. 

I  think  it  is  that  part  of  the  vote  that 
disturbs  me,  the  impact  that  strong  op- 
position to  Mr.  Warnke  will  have  on  the 
Kremlin,  whether  or  not  they  feel  it  Is 
even  worthwhile  to  negotiate  seriously 
with  us. 

With  the  Senator's  willingness,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  complete 
article  by  Mr.  Zorzc.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  extracts 
from  President  Carter's  press  conference 
of  today  and  other  newspaper  articles 
relating  to  this  question.  If  the  Senator 
prefers,  we  can  put  all  of  this  at  the  end 
of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  put  it  in  as  part 
of  the  colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  March  9,  1977) 

The  Kremlin  Joins  a  Senate  Fight 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

One  member  of  President  Carter's  inner 
circle  who  might  well  have  a  decisive  tnliu- 
ence  on  the  shape  of  any  Sovlet-U.S.  agree- 
ment to  limit  strategic  arms  confesses  to  be- 
ing "troubled"  by  some  of  the  suggestions 
lately  advanced  by  the  President.  Carter  has 
sugp;ested  to  Moscow  that,  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  a  quick  SALT  agreement,  the  ac- 
cord could  ejxlude  the  U.S.  cruise  missile 
and  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber.  But  the 
man  wbose  advice  on  SALT  the  President 
regards  as  cruci.il  takes  a  harder  line  on  this, 
as  on  a  number  of  other  Issues.  He  fears  that 
if  those  t\v.^  weapons  were  excluded,  the 
Russians  could  In  time  develop  their  own 
cruise  mLssUcs  r.nd  could  then  mount  them 
on  the  Backfire  bomber,  thus  acquiring  a 
greately  enhanced  strategic  capability. 

Carter  ts  willing  to  consider  a  test  ban 
treaty  which  would  allow  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  for  such  projects  as  the  diver- 
sion of  Siberian  rivers.  His  adviser  says  he 
would  be  very  concerned  "  If  this  happsned. 
So  many  explosions  would  be  needed,  he 
says,  to  accomplish  the  Soviet  river  diver- 
sion project  that  "we  would  have  no  assur- 
ance that  they  weren't  gaining  useful  mili- 
tary Information  from  them."  On  some  Is- 
sues he  takes  an  even  toucher  stand  than 
James  Schleslnger  did  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Schleslnger  was  willing  to 
reduce,  unilaterally,  the  number  of  tactical 
nuclear  warheads  in  Europe.  But  Carter's 
man  insists  that  to  do  so  now,  during  the 
negotiations,  would  be  to  give  the  Russians 
something  for  nothing. 

This  list,  which  could  be  greatly  extended, 
comes  from  r  conversation  with  Paul 
Warnke,  whose  nomination  by  Carter  as  his 
chief  SALT  negotiator  and  head  of  the  Arms 


Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  Senate  hardliners,  who 
will  be  voting  on  it  today.  Having  listened 
for  years  to  Paul  Warnke  expound  his  views 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have  always  consid- 
ered him  a  hardliner,  so  what  he  says  now 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  But  when  I  tried 
out  his  view.",  on  several  hardline  senators 
yesterday,  without  at  first  revealing  his 
Identity,  they  were  so  surprised  to  hear  who 
these  remarks  came  from  that  some  of  them 
left  me  with  the  Impression  that  they  might 
reconsider  their  opposition  to  him. 

It  all  goes  to  show  how  some  of  the  most 
Important  decisions  in  Washington,  where 
the  flow  of  information  is  supposed  to  be 
free,  are  made  out  of  ignorance  and  out  of 
emotional  or  political  prejudice,  much  as 
they  are  made  in  Moscow,  where  the  flow  of 
information  even  within  the  decision-making 
elite  is  often  severely  restricted. 

So  what  else  is  new,  one  might  ask?  What 
is  new  is  that  the  hawk/dove  fight  on 
Warnke's  nomination  coincides  with  a  hawk/ 
dove  fight  in  Moscow  on  the  next  SALT 
agreement.  The  hardline  senators  who  dls. 
trust  the  Kremlin  fear  that  Warnke's  dedi- 
cation to  arms  control  might  cause  him  to 
sell  out  to  the  Russians,  Just  to  achieve 
progress  In  arms  limitation,  regardless  of 
his  hardline  view  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  Moscow,  Brezhnev  and  the  moderates 
are  now  on  top.  But  the  Moscow  hardliners 
are  in  a  position  to  fight  back,  and  they  too, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  would  prefer  to 
see  Warnke  sustain  a  moral  defeat  In  the 
Senate.  Warnke  will  easily  get  the  majority 
vote  he  needs  to  be  confirmed,  but  the  Sen- 
ate hardliners  say  that  they  can  inflict  a 
moral  defeat  on  him  by  casting  40  votes 
against  him.  This  would  deny  him  the  two- 
thirds  majority  which  Carter  wants— the 
same  majority  that  the  President  would  need 
for  the  ratification  of  any  SALT  treaty  he 
might  negotiate  with  Moscow. 

The  hardliners,  who  claim  that  the  Warnke 
forces  "haven't  got  a  chance  of  getting  two- 
thirds."  believe  that  by  denying  him  the 
votes,  they  are  telling  Carter  that  he  must 
negotiate  a  tough  SALT  agreement  If  it  is 
to  secure  ratification.  But  the  effect  of  their 
action  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
Intend. 

Any  new  SALT  agreement  could  result  only 
from  a  series  of  concessions  made  by  each 
side  to  the  other  in  the  process  of  bargain- 
ing. The  Kremlin  could  only  make  the  far. 
reaching  concessions  that  are  necessary  to 
secure  an  agreement  If  Brezhnev  manages  lo 
persuade  his  own  hawks  that  he  too  has 
obtained  far-reaching  concessions  from 
Washington.  But  if  the  Senate  hardliners 
show,  by  denying  Warnke  now  a  two-thirds 
vote,  that  they  could  block  a  SALT  agree- 
ment which  entails  U.S.  concessions,  they 
would  be  giving  the  Moscow  hawks  the  very 
weapon  they  need. 

Why,  the  Moscow  hawks  would  argue, 
should  the  Kremlin  make  concessions,  if 
Washington  is  simply  going  to  grab  what  It 
can  get  and  then  fall  to  honor  the  bargain? 
After  all,  they  would  recall,  this  was  precisely 
what  happened  when  President  Nixon  got 
a  whole  series  of  concessions  from  Brezhnev 
in  exchange  for  promises  which  the  Senate 
never  allowed  him  to  fulfill.  It  took  Brezhnev 
a  long  time  to  regain  what  he  lost  to  the 
Moscow  hawks  at  that  time. 

If  all  that  the  hardline  senators  want  Is 
to  make  sure  that  Warnke  does  not  sell  out 
to  the  Russians,  their  chance  to  do  so  will 
come  when  he  brings  the  SALT  treaty  back 
to  them  for  ratification.  The  best  way  to 
lmpre-:s  Moscow  with  the  Senate's  determi- 
nation to  have  a  foolproof  treaty  would  be 
by  giving  him  a  massive  vote  to  confirm  his 
nomination.  Every  vote  cast  against  Warnke 
will  be  a  vote  for  the  Moscow  hardliners  In 
their  own  fight  in  the  Kremlin. 
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The  W.\p.nke  ARrriijir-nc 

The  logic  of  some  of  those  opposing  Pav! 
Warnke's  nomination  a.s  arms  control  direc- 
tor and  SALT  negotiator  Is  bizarre.  If  they 
.eald  they  did  not  share  his  view  that  sensible 
arms  control,  like  sensible  arms  building, 
can  strengthen  national  security,  thai  would 
be  understandable.  We're  on  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's side,  but  one  can  argue  It.  But  instead, 
the  more  determined  Warnlic  opponents,  of- 
fering no  substantial  larger  rationale,  claim 
they  can  cripple  him  by  stacking  up  40  or 
more  votes  against  him  for  the  post  of  SALT 
negotiator.  For  the  politically  less  sensitive 
post  of  arms  control  director,  his  confirma- 
tion by  a  big  majority  seems  assured. 

Why  do  his  foes  wish  to  cripple  a  nominee 
they  cannot  defeat?  More  to  the  point,  why 
do  they  wish  to  cripple  President  Carter, 
whose  policies  (not  Mr.  Warnke's  own)  Mr. 
Warnke  would  be  following?  Why  do  they 
wish,  as  Victor  Zorza  suggests  on  the  opposite 
page,  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  So-iet  hawks? 
Why  do  they  ignore  the  existence  of  a  built- 
in  safety  net  that  the  Senate  Itsslf  provides: 
the  simple  fact  that  any  treaty  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Warnke  on  behalf  of — and  under  instruc- 
tions from — the  administration  must  come 
back  to  the  Senate  for  ratification? 

The  theory  Is  heard  that  this  represents  the 
last-ditch  stance  of  those  who  fear  that  Mr. 
Carter,  his  campaign  hints  notwithstanding. 
Is  serious  about  trying  by  negotiation  to  re- 
duce the  risks  and  costs  and  strains  of  re- 
lations with  the  Russians.  Broadly  speaking. 
the  contrary  view  is  that  Moscow  will  re- 
spond. If  at  all,  only  to  repeated  demonstra- 
tions of  strength  and  will,  'yet  the  weeks-long 
assault  on  Mr.  Warnke  has  shed  virtually  all 
pretense  of  being  a  reasoned  debate.  Aston- 
ishingly enough.  It  has  finni:y  come  down 
to  the  petty  nitpicking  matter  of  whether  >Jr. 
Warnke  removed  a  comma  from  a  copy  of 
some  1372  testimony  he  recently  distributed 
In  the  Senate. 

With  the  comma,  the  words  In  question 
Imply  that  If  the  Russians  had  nuclear  su- 
periority it  should  not  worry  Americans: 
without  the  comma,  the  Implication  is  th.-.t 
Russian  superiority  should  worry  us.  We  find 
It  absurd  to  think  that  Mr.  Warnke  or  any 
other  serious  person  v/ould  advance  the 
former  view.  In  fact,  by  his  own  account, 
he  did  not.  The  original  testimony  had  been 
given  orally.  The  original  comma  resulted 
from  a  typographical  error  In  a  transcript. 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  for  one,  drawing  on 
seven  years  of  close  conts-Utations  with  Mr. 
Warnke,  yesterday  vouched  for  his  consist- 
ency and  integrity  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  Warnke  comes  today.  E\-- 
cryone  grants  there's  no  problem  in  his  be- 
coming Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  director.  If,  say,  about  35  senators 
vote  to  deny  him  the  .second  hat  .-^s  SALT 
negotiator,  that  would  be  something  he 
could  work  with  and  perhaps  even  profit 
from;  that  total  could  bolster  the  American 
negotiating  position  by  allowing  the  Carter 
administration  to  Indicate  to  the  Russians 
that  it  must  take  due  account  of  conservative 
sentiment  at  home.  But  if  something  like  40 
or  more  senators  vote  against  Mr.  Warnke, 
then  the  administration's  arms  control  hand 
will  have  been  materially  weakened  and  that 
of  the  Soviet  hawks  correspondingly 
strengthened.  Do  Senator  Jackson  and  his 
fellow  members  of  the  attack  squad  really 
want  to  take  the  responsibility  for  crippling 
the  Carter  administration  In  its  exercise  of 
one  of  the  principal  means  available  for  en- 
hancing the  security  of  the  United  States? 
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Warnke  Debate  Harsh  on   Eve  of  Senate 

Vote 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  accused 

Paul  Warnke  yesterday  of  "deceit,"  mlsrep- 


I'e.sentation  and  attempts  to  "m'slead  tlie 
senate."  on  the  eve  of  today's  Senate  votes 
on  Warnke's  appointments  as  U.S.  disarma- 
ment negotiator  and  adviser. 

Debate  was  strident  and  harsh.  Jackson  at- 
tacked Warnke  for  allegedly  doctoring  a 
1972  document  and  attempting  to  blame  it 
on  his  typi.",!.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
called  Jackson's  motives  for  opposing 
Warnke,  as  described  in  a  newspaper  article, 
"irresponsible  and  reprehensible"  and  "a  new 
low,"  if  true  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.) 
raked  over  President  Carter  not  only  for  the 
Warnke  appointment  but  for  his  Africa 
policy,  economic  policy  and  arms  policy  in 
general. 

Opposition  Is  based  on  fears  that  Warnke, 
In  negotiating  an  arms  treaty,  will  give  too 
much  away  to  the  Soviets,  allov.'ing  them  to 
gain  a  military  advantage.  Many  senators 
consider  his  past  positions  too  "soft." 

But  Carter  countered  that  argument  In  a 
meeting  with  congressional  leaders  yester- 
day, saying  that  he — not  Warnke — would 
make  all  the  key  decisioixs. 

Jackson  denied  a  newspaper  report  that 
r,ald.  In  effect,  that  he  was  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  drum  up  a  big  Senate  vote 
against  Warnke,  so  that,  even  if  confirmed, 
ho  would  be  so  weakened  by  the  show  of 
non-confidence  that  eventually  Carter  would 
nave  to  replace  \\ira  with  a  "stronger"  man. 
Jackson  wasn't  present  at  the  time  of  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  and  didn't  respond  to  them. 
Meanwhile,  Kennedy,  Edmund  S.  Musklc 
(D-Malne),  George  McGovern  (D-S.D. )  and 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.)  accused 
Warnke's  critics  of  opposing  liim  because 
they  actually  oppose  arms  limitations. 

In  a  brier  statement  delivered  calmly  and 
without,  personal  attack,  .^rmed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  John  C.  Stennis  (D- 
Miss.)  said  he  will  vote  against  Warnke  both 
as  disarmament  negotiator  and  as  head  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Warnke's  past  positions  against  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  would  weaken  "his 
ability  to  carry  on  negotiations  and  bring 
back  a  treaty  that  can  be  accepted,"  Stennls 
said. 

Assistant  Democratic  Leader  Alan  Cranston 
(Calif.)  said  his  latest  count  shows  at  lea.st 
58  votes  for  Warnke  as  negotiator,  and  more 
for  the  ACD.\  post.  The  vote  on  negotiator 
takes  place  at  5  p.m.  today,  on  ACDA  one 
hour  later. 

The  harshest  attack  came  from  Jackson. 
He  said  Warlike  in  recent  heari^igs  had 
falsely  told  senators  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  1&72.  in  connection  with  an  :irms 
a:-ree;nent.  about  the  disparities  in  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapon';  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Russia.  Jackson  said  Warnke,  in 
sending  up  a  copy  of  his  1972  statements  to 
prove  it,  had  first  •doctored"  the  meaning 
'oy  droppUi';  ,v  comma  ;rom  a  key  statement, 
then  had  blnmed  it  on  a  typist,  Jackson 
lead  oil  a  Ion:;  list  of  1972  statements  in 
which  W.irnke  .ippor.red  totally  unconcerned 
about  dl3pai'itle-  In  numbers. 

His  point  v.-as  that  Warlike  didn't  really 
understand  the  import.ince  of  numerical  dis- 
parities but  won't  admit  It,  and  Is  falsifying 
documents  to  make  it  appe.\r  he  did. 

Furiously  scrabbling  through  old  docu- 
ments, Warnke  ciefe.-.ders  H\ibert  H.  Hv.m- 
phre>-  (D-Minn.)  and  Cranston  finally  came 
up  wltli  a  couple  of  countcr-qviotatlons  that 
they  said  undercut  Jackson's  charges. 

"What  you're  tryinr;  to  do  Is  not  only  split 
hairs.  You're  trying  to  take  a  nit  out  of  a 
gnat  and  make  an  alHsator  of  it,"  Hum- 
phrey said. 

Gcldwatcr  slid  the  Warnke  nomination 
reflects  the  "dominant  obvious  position  of 
the  Carter  administration  on  foreign  affair.?, 
namely,  a  position  of  weakness"  that  re- 
minds him  of  appeasement.  He  also  criticized 
Carter  for  "virtually  declaring  war"  against 
various  Afric.in  nations  because  of  their  poli- 
cies and  ior  "worn-out "  economic  nostrums. 
The  Emergency  Coalition  Against  Unllat- 


erjl  Disarmament  released  a  letter  urgliig 
Caiter  to  wiihdra.v  the  nomination.  The 
group,  which  wa?  formed  to  oppose  Warnke, 
said  he  liad  tried  to  misrepresent  his  past 
positions. 

Townsend  Hoopes.  former  under  secictary 
of  the  Air  Force,  who  is  actively  supporting 
the  nomination,  said  in  response: 

"Almost  everything  about  the  .so-called 
Emergency  Coalition  Against  Unilateral  Dis- 
armauient  is  as  phony  a.s  a  three-dollar 
bill  .  .  .  Pr.ul  Wanjke  has  never  advocated 
anything  remotely  rese.mbllng  unilateral 
disarmament,  nor  hai  anyone  in  the  Carter 
administration." 

Extracted  From  President's  Prfss  Confer- 
ence ON  March  9.  1977 
Qxtestion.  What  effect  In  your  mind,  if 
any,  is  ths  extent  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
over  Mr.  Warnke's  qualifications  to  be  the 
chief  SALT  iiegotlator  going  to  have  even- 
tually on  our  negotiating  position? 

The  President.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
exact  vote  In  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Warnke's 
confirmation  v.-lll  have  a  major  effect  on 
future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  SALT. 

The  obvious  impression  that  concerns  me 
is  a  demonstration  of  lack  of  confidence  of 
the  Sen.ite  in  my  own  ability  and  attitudes 
as  a  chief  negotiator.  Obvtoi!sly_  as  President, 
any  decisions  made  with  the  Russians  on  re- 
duction of  atomic  weapons  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  me. 

I  have  promised  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  in  the  past  perhaps  have  been  by-passed 
in  the  process,  that  we  will  always  knov.- 
ahead  of  time  what  our  position  will  be  at 
the  negotiating  table.  I  have  not  promised 
the  Joi'it  Chlsfs  of  Staff  that  they  would 
have  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  every 
Individual  item  in  the  negotiations.  But  I 
hope  thct  the  Senate  will  give  Mr.  Warnke 
a  strong  vote. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  people  that  op- 
pose Mr.  Warnke  ju.st  do  not  want  to  see 
any  .<-ub^t.intlal  reductions  In  atomic  weap- 
ons even  though  they  are  agreed  to  mutually 
by  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  even  if  they 
are  designed  to  r?duce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  of  the  world. 

I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  ought  to  pursue 
with  every  pos.sible  means  an  agreement  wltii 
the  Soviet  Union  for  substantial  reductions 
in  atomic  v.'eapons.  I  think  Mr.  Warnke 
agrees,  most  of  the  .Senators  agree. 

So  there  are  a  wide  range  of  reasons  for 
not  voting  for  Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  complste 
confidence  In  him.  I  might  say  there  Is  one 
more  vt^ry  significant  guard  against  any  er- 
ror that  I  and  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  others  might  make. 

The  Senate  has  to  approve  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  after  complete  open  debate,  any  agree- 
ments signed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So.  I 
think  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Wai-nke  are  pri- 
marily by  those  who  don't  want  to  see  .sub- 
stantial rjductions  in  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  appreciate  what  he  is  saying  iiere 
today,  and  also  h;s  courtesy  in  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  by  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
S3nator  from  South  Dakota,  I  meant  in 
no  way  to  take  us  off  the  subject  mat- 
ter the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
I  were  on. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  had  waited  a  little  bit,  I  was 
going  to  talk  about  something  that  came 
up  that  bears  on  the  question  of  the  size 
of  the  vote. 

We  did  not  put  that  exact  question  to 
our  witnesses,  but  the  Armed  Services 
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Committee  closely  examinep 
tion  of  Mr.  Warnkes  sultab 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
limitation  negotiations, 
had  advanced  the  argument 
Wamke's  opposition  to  s 
systems — which  I  was 
the  distinguished  junior 
Virginia — might  somehow 
negotiating  efforts. 

On  at  least  two  separate 
Nitze  testified  that,  based 
and    extensive    negotiating 
with   the   Soviet   Union,   Mi 
past   positions   would   have 
whatsoever  on  his  negotiatink 

In  response  to  the  question 
tinguished    Senator    from 
""  *  *  isn't   having   a   self 
defense  and  unilateral 
vocate  appointed  as  the 
tor  something  of  a  signal  to 
of  either  a  softness  on  our 
bridled  eagerness  to  arrive 
of  an  agreement?" 

Mr.  Nitze — who  was  there 
nomination — answered : 
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I'm  not  sure.  Senator  Tower, 
agree  with  that.  I  think  the  Sovi 
gottates  with  the  opposing  delegation 
assumption  that  whatever  the 
represents  the  considered  gover^iment 
tlon  and  I  don't  think  that 
would  necessarily  affect  the  So 
tlons. 
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The  distinguished  Senator 
Carolina  later  asked : 

In  your  Judgment  how  would 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  against  even  devjelopment 
many  essential  weapons  progran  s 
his  position  as  a  SALT  negotiato 

Mr.  Nitze  replied: 
I'm  not  sure  there  Is  a  direct 
Mr.  Senator. 


th; 


o 

2  11 


Tie 


I  do  not  think  whether  th( 
to  12  or  52  to  48  will  make  any 
The  Russians  will  know  they 
with  President  Carter's 
agree  with  the  Senator  from 
kota. 

Mr.   McGOVERN.   That   is 
point  I  wanted  to  make  to  . 
did  want  to  draw  attention 
that  if  there  is  rny  danger  at 
ening  the  Soviet  position,  that 
in  voting  a  large  bloc   of 
against  Mr.  Warnke,  rather 

ing  that  we  stand  with  him 

ger,  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  t 
be  in  a  strong  vote  against  Mr 
that  we  might  decrease  the  cl 
reasonable  negotiating  postur 
the  Soviets  are  concerned. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  say  to  . 
guished  majority  whip  before 
him.  would  he  give  me  the 
saying  how  long  he  wants  to 
because  I  would  like  to  finish 
quy     with     the    junior     Sen 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  asking 
ator  to  yield  so  I  may  ask 
not  of  him  but  of  the  Senator 
on  something  he  said  a 
do  not  think  it  will  take  too 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator 
have  to  yield,  but  I  thank  him 


b; 
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does  not 
for  the 


very,  very  fine  forceful  statement  that 
the  Senator  is  making  on  this  important 
matter. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas 
about  one  remark  he  made.  He  said  that 
if  Lyndon  Johnson  were  the  negotiator 
it  would  be  great  because  "he  would 
clean  their  pockets  but  good,"  meaning 
the  Soviet  Union's  pockets. 

Is  it  really  not  true  that  if  we  are 
going  to  negotiate,  whoever  does  the 
negotiating,  successful  arms  control 
agreements  cannot  be  in  the  context  of 
cleaning  the  other  party's  pockets?  It 
has  to  be  in  the  context  of  an  agreement 
that  is  mutually  acceptable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  simply  paying 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  negotiating 
ability  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  as 
demonstrated  on  the  floor  many,  many 
times.  I  perhaps  spoke  in  superlative 
terms. 

Let  me  say  I  do  think  we  need  the  kind 
of  negotiator  that  is  going  to  negotiate 
us  into  a  situation  in  which  there  will 
be  concessions  made  on  their  part  that 
are  at  least  commensurate  with  any  con- 
cessions that  we  might  make.  If  we  could 
talk  them  into  reducing  their  posture  to 
an  inferior  status  to  ours,  I  think  that 
would  be  splendid.  Then  we  could  all  rest 
easier  at  night  without  having  to  face 
the  threat  or  fear  of  a  preemptive  attack 
on  their  part. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  has  said 
nothing  with  which  I  can  disagree.  I 
think  that,  realistically,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  negotiations  have  to 
be  seen  by  both  sides  as  to  their  mutual 
advantage  or  our  effort  toward  a  safer 
world  will  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  the  Soviets 
have  no  fear  that  we  might  launch  a  first 
strike  against  them.  We  are  not  config- 
ured for  a  first  strike.  We  have  been  pro- 
voked many  times  in  the  past,  when  our 
military  power  was  clearly  superior  to 
theirs,  and  have  resisted  whatever  temp- 
tation there  might  have  been  to  fight  a 
preemptive  war  against  them.  I  think 
they  have  no  doubt  about  our  intentions. 
V/hat  they  want  to  do  is  be  in  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  position  that  we  cannot 
thwart  any  ventures  on  their  part,  such 
as  placing  missiles  in  Cuba  if  they 
cho3se  to,  or  gobbling  up  lesser  countries 
that  have  no  strength  to  resist  them  by 
themselves. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Riecle  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  yesterday  made 
plain  his  concern  that  we  may  have  ac- 
cidental war,  that  a  miscalculation,  a 
mistake,  something  along  those  lines, 
could  precipitate  war,  one  against  the 
othsr,  totally  inadvertently.  I  think  that 
is  a  concern  we  must  have  and  they  must 
have  until  we  work  out  successful  arms 
control  agreements. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  all  have  that 
fear.  I  would  like  to  see  nuclear  weapons 
obliterated  altogether.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
drop  the  atomic  bombs  on  Japan. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Japanese 
were  down  on  their  knees  at  that  time. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree. 
Mr.  TOWER.  From  where  I  was  sit 


ting  on  the  sidelines,  I  was  delighted 
when  we  dropped  them,  but  in  retrospect 
I  do  not  believe  we  needed  to. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  should  not  only  be  willing  to  reduce 
our  own  strategic  arms  capability,  but 
must  make  certain  they  do,  too.  Because 
if  ours  is  reduced  to  a  dangerously  low 
point  and  theirs  is  maintained  at  a  rela- 
tively high  point,  they  might  consider 
then  that  nuclear  war  is  not  unthinkable 
at  all,  that  it  is  worth  the  risk  they  would 
take  and  the  lossen  they  might  sustain. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  hope  that  those  who 
think  nuclear  war  is  a  risk  worth  tak- 
ing— of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  of 

that  point 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  cannot  assume  they 
have  the  same  mentality  we  do. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Certainly,  they  do  not 
place  the  high  premium  on  human  life 
that  we  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Soviets,  re- 
gardless of  all  factors,  want  to  dominate 
the  world,  we  will  not  have  successful 
negotiations  and  we  will  know  where  we 
stand.  We  cannot  tell  for  certain  what 
notives  lead  nations  to  do  what  they  do. 
If  they  started  out  trying  to  catch  up 
with  us  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisi.^,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  alluded, 
if  that  is  what  started  this  buildup,  which 
I  grant  is  a  significant  factor  to  take  into 
account  now,  perhaps  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  achieve  mutually  verifiable  and 
mutually  acceptable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 
That  certainly  must  be  our  hope. 
The  only  place  the  Senator  and  I  really 
differ,  over  something  we  are  not  debat- 
ing at  the  moment,  he  and  I,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  Warnkes  qualifications.  I  think  the 
whole  negotiation  is  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  it  will  all  come  back  to 
this  body  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  In  that  connection,  one 
of  my  concerns  about  Mr.  Wanike  is  his 
poor  judgment  on  technological  trends. 
What  a  negotiator  has  to  consider  is  not 
only  what  our  own  technological  capacity 
is  or  may  be  in  the  future,  but  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  man  that  makes  such  grievous  errors 
of  judgment  in  terms  of  our  own  tech- 
nological capability  in  an  open  society 
like  ours  is  likely  to  make  even  greater 
and  more  serious  miscalculations  in 
terms  of  technological  trends  in  a  closed 
society  like  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  my  concern.  It  is  not  just  that 
we  get  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  nu- 
clear capability  and  that  we  reduce  our 
nuclear  capability,  but  that  they  be  re- 
duced commensurately  to  the  extent 
there  is  at  least  a  rough  equivalency. 

None  in  anybody's  arsenal  would  be 
ideal.  But  we  better  beef  up  our  conven- 
tional forces  or  we  face  other  hazards. 
The  theory  is  that  if  we  are  In  a  stale- 
mate, we  are  more  likely  to  fight  a  con- 
ventional war.  But  the  point  I  would  like 
to  make  is  the  reductions  have  to  be,  if 
not  symmetrical,  asymmetrical  to  the 
extent  the  advantages  do  not  lie  to  the 
other  side.  If  it  lies  to  our  side,  splendid, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to. 

But  if  wc  cut  our  nuclear  arsenal  down 
substantially  and  they  cut  theirs,  but 
still  the  margin  between  the  two  is  suf- 
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ficiently  high  in  their  favor,  they  might 
be  tempted  if  not  to  launch  an  initial 
strike,  at  least  to  engage  in  political  ad- 
ventures in  which  they  would  know  we 
could  do  nothing  about  it;  that  is  to  say, 
they  could  use  the  threat  without  firing 
a  shot  and  achieve  some  political  objec- 
tives we  do  not  want  them  to  achieve. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  that 
final  point. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  con- 
figured for  a  first  strike  as  of  this  mo- 
ment. But  no  one  in  this  room  should 
think  that  we  do  not  have  a  counterf  orce 
ready  and  that  our  Soviet  friends  do  not 
know  it.  Warheads,  that  is  the  bang.  In 
that  field  we  lead  our  Soviet  friends  two 
to  one,  and  in  hard  kill  ability  we  again 
have  great  superiority.  Not  a  first  strike, 
but  we  have  enough  to  deter  our  Soviet 
friends  for  a  number  of  years  as  long  as 
we  can  go  the  way  we  are  now. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  We  were  engaged  in  a  col- 
loquy sometime  ago;  let  us  get  back  on 
track. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  Uie  Senator 
yielding.  I  understand  the  reasons  for 
yielding  to  other  persons  for  various 
questions. 

The  thrust  of  my  remarks  was  not 
that  Mr.  Warnke  had  been  against  any 
one  particular  weapon,  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  against  all  of  the  major  im- 
provements as  outlined  by  Senator  Jack- 
son in  his  questioning  on  page  17  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings. 

It  is  not  any  one.  It  is  the  combina- 
tion, all  of  them  put  together,  because 
reasonable  people  can  disagree,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  might  well  disagree  on  a  par- 
ticular weapon. 

I  did  have  a  little  concei-n  when  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  say  that  the  accuracy  of 
these  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
frightened  him.  I  hope  he  was  speaking 
of  the  accuracy  of  ths  Russians  or  any 
potential  enemy,  rather  than  the  accu- 
racy of  the  weapons  that  our  own  coun- 
try has. 

When  he  referred  to  me,  and  if  I  un- 
derstand him  correctly,  that  I  would 
favor  our  having  4  million  men  under 
arms  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  4 
million  men  under  arms,  of  course,  that 
is  not  correct. 

But  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  Red  China, 
their  combined  total  is  over  7  million  un- 
der arms,  but  I  feel  that  when  we  cannot 
compete  with  them  manpov.erwise,  then 
we  must  be  superior  in  weaponry  and 
equipment  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal 
balance. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  yielding. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  one  point 
should  be  made,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  made  on  this  argu- 
ment. A  lot  of  firepower,  so-called,  has 
been  rained  down  on  Mr.  Warnke  for 
what  has  been  his  critical  stance  at  va- 
rious points  during  the  last  10  or  prob- 
ably even  12  years. 


Mr.  Warnke,  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
had  for  a  number  of  years  the  inside  in- 
formation that  I  have  as  a  Senator,  that 
Mr.  Nitze  had  as  a  negotiator  at  SALT, 
that  Admiral  Moorer  had  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  all  our  forces,  that  Senator  Jack- 
son has  had  with  all  his  experience  on 
Armed  Services,  or  Senator  Tower  has 
had. 

Mr.  Warnke's  criticisms  in  many  cases, 
I  think,  have  been  justified.  I  did  not 
always  agree  with  them.  But  in  the  Tri- 
dent I  missile,  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Warnke  has  always 
been  for  it. 

Mr.  Warnke  always  has  favored  some- 
thing that  I  have  been  quite  interested 
in,  and  that  is  the  air  cruise  launch  mis- 
sile. We  have  seen  demonstrations  of 
this.  So  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has  systematically  or  always 
opposed  every  weapons  system.  He  has 
been  critical  of  .many  of  them ;  but  when 
you  take  in  the  time  frame  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  system,  the  question  of  cost 
effectiveness  was  always  very  much  on 
Mr.  Warnke's  mind. 

So  I  wish  to  continue  to  make  some 
response,  if  I  may,  as  to  the  remainder 
of  these  weapons  systems  in  question. 

I  hav2  stated  why  any  reasonable  per- 
son might  be  upset  at  the  number  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  missiles  we  have  in  Europe 
and  how  they  could  be  the  threshold 
when  we  bounce  ourselves  over  and  get 
into  a  nuclear  holocaust,  not  meaning  to. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  there 
have  been  many  discussions  about  our 
withdrawing  troops  from  Europe.  One 
time.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  happened  to 
be  in  Turkey  at  a  NATO  meeting,  and 
it  was  very  frustrating  to  have  our  Ger- 
man allies  talk  to  us  about  the  fact  that 
American  troops  were  very  pooiiy  de- 
ployed so  far  as  readiness  for  a  possible 
conventional  confrontation  was  con- 
cerned. They  said  the  troops  were  all  too 
far  from  the  south,  too  far  back  from  the 
lines;  that  there  were  too  many  supply 
depots.  Senator  Nunn  came  back  and 
made  an  issue  of  that  and  has  tried  to 
change  it. 

So  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  for 
a  person  looking  at  where  our  troops 
were  to  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
them  there,  we  might  as  well  withdraw 
them.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
about  that  position. 

As  to  the  12th  reason  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for 
a  $14  billion  cut  in  defense  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  .submission  and  a  $11  bil- 
lion cut  in  fiscal  year  1975,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  difficult  position  for 
Ml-.  Warnke  to  sustain.  However,  he 
might  be  as.serted  to  make  these  argu- 
ments in  the  hope  that,  somehow  or 
other,  we  could  restrain  the  temptation 
we  have  to  give  the  military — our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force— everything  they 
would  like  to  have. 

So  it  is  not  that  unusual  for  someone 
to  be  strongly  for  a  cut  in  defense  budget. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Nitze's  assessment 
that  Mr.  Warnke's  past  positions  would 
have  no  effect  on  his  negotiating  abilities, 
my  colleagues  are  undoubtedly  aware 
that  Mr.  Warnke  assured  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  he  would  not 
favor  "scrapping"  weapons  systems  now 


in  our  arsenal  because  he  had  questioned 
their  development  in  the  past.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  this  testimony  by  Mr.  Warnke 
and  Mr.  Nitze  puts  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  relationship  between  the  SALT 
negotiator  role  and  a  position  a  negotia- 
tor has  taken  in  capacities  other  than  as 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  SALT 
talks. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  s  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Wamke's  qualifications  to  be  our 
head  SALT  negotiator  were  the  tough 
standards  for  verification  and  unambigu- 
ous language  in  the  SALT  II  and  other 
agreements  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  sub- 
scribe to. 

Ml-.  Nitze  claimed  that  the  United 
States  dependence  on  unilateral  declara- 
tions and  less-than-precise  language  in 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive 
Weapons  were  diplomatic  necessities 
which  might  also  be  required  to  get  fu- 
ture arms  control  agreements. 

Further,  Mr.  Nitze  testified— and  he  is 
the  "hardliner"— that  these  diplomatic 
necessities  were  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  SALT  I  because  it  was  the  delegation's 
judgment  that  an  agreement  with  am- 
biguous language  clarified  by  unenforce- 
able unilateral  declarations  was  better 
than  no  agreement. 

In  contrast,  let  us  listen  to  the  man 
whom  President  Carter  wants  as  his  chief 
negotiator.  This  is  what  Mr.  Warnke 
testified: 

*  •  •  my  feeling  is  that  there  are  some 
agreements  which  are  considerably  worse 
than  nothing,  and  that  we  should  not  go  Into 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  idea  that 
we  have  to  come  out  with  an  agreement.  We 
should  come  out  with  an  agreement  if  it 
improves  our  national  security.  An  agreement 
which  Is  unverifiable  or  Is  questionably  veri- 
fiable does  not,  In  my  opiniDn.  comport  with 
our  national  security;  therefore,  I  would  re- 
gard the  vermabillty  of  an  agreement  a.s 
being  sine  qua  non  if  having  an  agreement. 
I  think  that  is  ono  of  the  difficulties  that  we 
have  with  the  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Arm.s' 
Agreement,  there  are  too  many  things  that 
are  left  to  unilateral  declarations.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  not  concurred  in  those  unilateral 
declarations;  therefore  the  general  Impres- 
Fion  of  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
accords  has  been  spread  around.  That  seems 
to  me  to  dl-sservice  the  cause  of  arms  control 
and  dis.serves  the  national  security. 


This  points  out,  as  did  my  colleague 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  that 
Mr.  Warnke  is  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Nitze 
on  standards  for  verification  and  precise 
language  in  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
Mr.  Warnke  is  the  right  person  to  negoti- 
ate on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
world  security.  I  base  this  on  Mr.  Nitze's 
testimony  that  Mr.  Warnke's  past  posi- 
tions will  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
his  ability  to  negotiate. 

Further,  I  base  this  on  Mr.  Warnke's 
enunciation  of  tough  standards  for  arms 
control  negotiations — standards  which, 
hopefully,  will  allow  the  United  States 
to  avoid  the  weaknesses  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons. 

I,  for  one,  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of 
emphasis  on  efforts  in  the  area  of  tough- 
minded  arms  control  negotiations.  This, 
along  with  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
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defense,  will  Insure  and 
curity.  I  reiterate  my  support 
Wamke's  nominations  as 

Arms  Control  and       

and  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
as  the  focal  point  of  this 

sis  on  arms  control  as  a 

U.S.  national  security  policy. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  th( 
The     PRESIDING     OFFl 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  30 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the 
Texas. 

Mr.    President,   a 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
ponents  have  6  minutes  rem 
the  opponents  have  57  minutes 

ing.     

Mr.  HELMS.  Prior  to  3:30 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI; 
the  agreed -to  quorum  call  at 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Mr.  John  Carbaugf 
Dick  Bryan  have  the  priv. 
floor  during  the  discussion  of 
and  any  votes  thereon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  i 
able  that  the  proponents  of  . 
have  so  obviously  elected  to 
nomination  in  a  vacuum. 
Mr.  Warnke's  personal  qualiti 
past  career.  They  emphasize  .. 
gentleman,  which  he  surely  is 
he  is  a  distinguished  public 
infer   that   his   integrity   is 
pugned.  and  that  it  is  somehoi' 
to  question  his  judgment. 

But  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  oi 
cates  address  themselves  in 
tive  way  to  this  Nation's  duty 
quently,  the  duty  of  the  repi. 
who  will  be  dealing  with  the  So 
in  arms  control  negotiations  ai 
formulating  U.S.  arms  control 
If  the  Senate  will  bear  w. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  .... 
to  him  to  examine  the  kind  of 
that  must  be  solved  by  Mr.  Wa 
is  confirmed  for  the  two  posts  tc 
is  nominated. 

Last  week,  I  was  privileged 
lected  as  ranking  minority 
the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 

the  Senate  Armed  Services 

is  from  this  perspective  that  _ 
cuss  Mr.  Wamke's  nominatior 

What  we  have  to  do  in  the 
President,    is    to    decide    whe 
Wamke's  views  and  past  _>.... 
ify  him   to  deal  realistically 
problems  at  hand.  Much  has 

questioning  his  views,  and 

ascertain  just  what  they  are  at 
ent  time.  Sometimes  the  focus 
very  intense  on  this  statemen 
statement,  and  the  media  have 
terpreted  this  intensity  as  an  a 
dispute  Mr.  Wamke's  veracity 
teerity.  For  my  part.  I  do  not 
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Mr.  Wamke's  integrity.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  man  can  deal  with 
the  Soviets  in  a  fashion  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  American  people — indeed, 
the  free  world.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
he  understands  what  the  Soviets  always 
seek  to  achieve  whenever  and  wherever 
they  sit  down  to  negotiate. 

THE  SOVIET  VIEW 

Let  us  shift  the  focus,  therefore,  from 
Mr.  Wamke,  for  the  moment,  to  the  So- 
viets. What  lies  behind  their  negotia- 
tions? Let  us  put  aside,  even,  the  parallel 
lists  of  numbers  and  strategic  systems. 
What  do  we  find  when  we  look  at  the  So- 
viets? How  do  they  approach  negotia- 
tions? Are  their  goals  and  assumptions 
symmetrical  with  ours?  Will  the  nature 
of  the  arms  control  process  in  the  Soviet 
Union  help  to  shape  the  outcome  of  a 
final  SALT  treaty  draft? 

First,  we  find,  when  we  look  at  the  So- 
viet disarmament  negotiation  process, 
that  it  is  totally  different  from  ours.  In 
the  United  States,  the  debate  on  arms 
control  is  conducted  in  public.  We  have 
technical  arguments  known  only  to  spe- 
cialists: but  the  broad  outlines  of  dis- 
armament policy  are  carried  out  in  full 
view,  and  publicized  widely. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  and  the  provision  of  advice  re- 
lating to  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  formulation;  it  prepares  for  U.S. 
participation  in  international  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  functions 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters  and,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  primary  responsibility  within 
the  Government  for  such  matters.  He 
also  must  inform  the  public  directly  on 
such  issues,  and  report  to  Congress,  so 
that  we  can  engage  in  public  debates 
such  as  this.  Not  so,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  full  array  of 
private  specialists  with  academic  and 
professional  credentials,  who  write  both 
for  specialist  publications  and  for  the 
general  public.  The  point  is  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  restriction  on 
public  debate,  or  on  the  airing  of  dissent- 
ing views. 

But  the  Soviet  system  is  quite  different. 
Arms  control  matters  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  small,  secret  decisionmaking  group. 
Ultimately,  it  is  the  Politburo  that  makes 
the  basic  decisions.  Although  there  is  a 
small  unit  within  the  Foreign  Ministry 
that  is  concerned  with  disarmament,  the 
activities  of  this  unit  are  limited  to  tech- 
nical preparation  of  conferences  and  the 
an-angement  of  conference  details  with 
international  agencies  and  commissions. 
The  Politburo  lays  down  the  basic  arms 
control  policy,  and  does  not  allow  the 
presentation  of  opposing  views.  Even 
when  Soviet  experts  are  requested— 
usually  under  the  signature  of  Leonid 
Brezhnev  himself— to  prepare  papers  and 
analyses,  these  papers  are  restricted  to 
factual  matter  only  and  not  to  the  out- 
lining of  alternative  proposals  There  is 
a  systematic  elimination  of  professional 
dissent  within  the  system— not  to  speak 
of  public  dissent 


Indeed,  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
is  viewed  as  a  military  question,  not  as  a 
disarmament  question.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  limit  U.S.  development  of  new  stra- 
tegic systems,  once  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tained superiority  in  a  given  field.  Thus 
U.S.  proposals  are  accepted  only  when 
they  do  not  hamper  the  Soviet  military 
program. 

But  within  the  community  of  experts, 
the  only  publications  permitted  are  those 
which  describe  the  purported  growth  of 
U.S.  armaments.  Even  a  clear  reduction 
of  U.S  arms  is  portrayed  by  the  Com- 
munists as  an  increase.  Nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  be  published  or  circulated 
which  describes  the  rapid  increase  of 
Soviet  arms  and  strategic  systems.  Not 
only  are  the  Soviet  people  unaware  of 
the  total  extent  of  Soviet  military  prep- 
arations, but  even  the  Soviet  civilian  ex- 
perts have  to  rely  on  estimates  of  Soviet 
strength  published  in  the  West. 

Needless  to  say,  any  Soviet  expert  who 
bucks  the  system,  or  attempts  to  discuss 
alternatives  is  immediately  under  intense 
pressure.  Promotions  do  not  come  on 
time,  if  ever;  outside  travel  is  restricted; 
papers  are  not  accepted  for  publication. 
Civilians,  basically  speaking,  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  meaningful  way  Decisions 
are  made  by  military  professionals,  and 
of  course  by  the  Politburo  itself  on  the 
key  questions. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  reason  why  the 
Soviets  suppress  mention  of  Soviet 
strength.  By  doing  so,  and  by  pointing  to 
alleged  increases  in  United  States  de- 
fense efforts,  they  are  able  to  demand 
more  and  more  from  their  people.  And 
this  "more  and  more"  is  measured  in  the 
constantly  increasing  percentage  of  the 
Soviet  GNP  to  military  uses.  The  indis- 
putable facts  are  that  the  United  States 
is  constantly  reducing  its  effort,  while 
the  Soviets  are  constantly  increasing 
theirs.  Proponents  of  U.S.  disarmament 
frequently  charge  the  United  States  with 
inspiring  an  "arms  race"  in  which  the 
Soviets  are  struggling  to  keep  up  to  us. 
But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  race.  The 
Soviets  are  striving  to  achieve  military 
superiority,  and  they  do  not  intend  to 
limit  any  weapons  systems  in  which  they 
do  not  have  that  superiority. 

INCORRECT    ESTIMATES 

American  experts — and  Mr.  Warnke  is 
among  them — have  consistently  under- 
estimated the  intention  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  been  wrong  on  pre- 
dicting Soviet  achievements  on  nearly 
every  major  strategic  system.  They  have 
been  wrong,  as  Joseph  Alsop  pointed  out 
the  other  day  in  the  Washington  Post, 
in  estimating  the  Soviet  expenditures  on 
military  preparations.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  wrong  by  a  factor  of  200  percent. 

It  is  only  because  of  courageous  dissent 
by  a  handful  of  men  within  our  intelli- 
gence community,  putting  forth  a  posi- 
tion that  has  now  been  proved  accurate 
by  painstaking  research  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  defectors  who  had  access 
to  the  real  Soviet  military  budget,  that 
we  are  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  sacrifice  im- 
posed on  the  Soviet  people  by  their  Com- 
munist masters. 

Now  why  have  these  experts  been 
wrong?  They  have  been  wrong  for  two 
reasons:  First,  they  have  assumed  that 
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the  Soviets  are  basically  decent  fellows 
who  are  operating  on  assumptions  that 
are  a  mirror  image  of  the  U.S.  policy 
elite.  Or,  as  Mr.  Warnke  put  it,  we  are 
two  apes  on  a  treadmill. 

Second,  they  have  failed  to  understand 
that  the  Soviet  and  American  systems 
are  not  parallel.  The  two  systems  are  set 
up  for  fundamentally  different  purposes, 
with  two  opposing  philosophies  of  politi- 
cal control.  Some  of  our  self-declared 
experts  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
a  totalitarian  system. 

It  is  apparently  beyond  their  compre- 
hension that  the  whole  Soviet  nation 
could  be  controlled  for  the  sake  of  power 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  state.  Our  own 
system,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  still  con- 
tains a  concept  of  checks  and  balances. 
We  can  still  reject  the  self-appointed  ex- 
perts if  we  so  choose — and  that  is  the 
issue  here  today — not  Mr.  Wamke's  per- 
sonality, or  his  intelligence,  or  his  ability 
to  articulate  a  bewildering  obfuscation  of 
the  plain  realities  of  life. 

Thus,  our  experts  have  not  been  able 
to  understand  a  whole  economic  system 
that  is  dedicated  primarily  to  military 
superiority.  Every  economic  decision, 
every  political  decision,  every  diplomatic 
decision  is  ordered  to  one  end:  The  goal 
of  domination.  Thus,  the  Soviet  economic 
system  is  organized  to  conceal  Soviet 
military  effort,  and  to  bookkeep  the  costs 
of  military  expansion  *^o  sectors  normally 
regardec.  as  civilian  in  nature.  Thus,  the 
Soviets  make  preparations  that  defy  the 
laws  of  the  marketplace,  even  at  great 
economic  inefficiency,  if  by  so  doing  it 
will  strengthen  the  military  goal.  That  is 
why  our  estimates  of  Soviet  military  ef- 
fort were  wrong.  And,  of  course,  it  is  able 
to  use  diplomacy,  including  the  negotia- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements,  to 
further  the  goal  of  military  superiority. 

But  is  military  superiority  usable  in 
today's  nuclear  world?  Our  experts  say 
that  it  is  not  usable,  and  we  have  already 
renounced  superiority.  We  say  that  it  is 
no  longer  attainable,  particularly  in  ne- 
gotiations, where  common  sense  would 
seem  to  say  that  neither  side  would  ac- 
cept inferiority  if  they  have  the  means 
to  prevent  it.  Thus  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  retreat,  identified  as  "rough  equiva- 
lence." as  the  goal  of  negotiations.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  our  experts  that  if: 
First,  superiority  is  unattainable;  and 
second,  no  one  will  accept  inferiority, 
that  third,  some  sort  of  equivalence  is  a 
realistic  goal.  We  are  therefore  negoti- 
ating to  define  that  equivalence. 

But  inherent  in  that  quicksand  doc- 
trine is  the  shift  of  attention  from  the 
goal  of  superiority  to  something  less 
than  superiority.  When  we  accept  the 
concept  that  superiority  is  unattainable, 
we  no  longer  strive  for  it.  And  when  we 
no  longer  strive  for  it.  our  creative  at- 
tention is  directed  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  is 
infinitely  fertile.  When  something  is 
needed  badly  enough,  eventually  ways 
can  be  found  to  get  it.  It  may  not  be 
done  directly,  but  mankind  is  generally 
able  to  think  of  ways  of  getting  it  indi- 
rectly, using  creative  methods  that  no 
one  else  has  thought  about.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  matter  before  us,  the  Soviets 
may  be  helped  in  their  task,  if  the  other 


party — the  victim,  we  may  say — is  look- 
ing elsewhere. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  United 
States  is  doing.  We  are  looking  else- 
where; we  have  accepted  the  defeatist 
goal  of  "equivalence"  as  the  only  reason- 
able goal.  And  we  assume  that  the  So- 
viets are  doing  likewise.  But  the  evidence 
is  mounting  that  the  Soviets  are  not  only 
seeking  superiority — the  goal  we  have 
abandoned — the  Soviets  are  achieving  it. 
And  while  we  have  our  attention  di- 
verted to  the  concept  of  equivalence,  the 
Soviets  are  working  to  obtain  superiority 
before  we  realize  what  we  are  doing  to 
ourselves. 

There  is  already  evidence  that  the  So- 
viets are  thinking  up  ways  to  attain  su- 
priority  by  developing  concepts  that  are 
far  removed  from  the  discussions  in 
SALT.  We  are  already  hearing,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Soviet  interest  in  exotic 
devices  that  might  have  the  capability 
of  rendering  our  strategic  systems  use- 
less. Some  of  them  are  so  exotic  that  we 
have  to  assume  that  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  an  intense  research  and  de- 
velopment that  is  unmatched  by  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  achieved  it.  But  if  one  country  is 
dynamic  in  its  development,  while  an- 
other country  is  content  to  embrace  the 
status  quo,  the  advantage  falls  into  the 
lap  of  the  adversary. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  sys- 
tem. If  reports  are  accurate — and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  seem  to  agree  with  only 
minor  reservations — then  the  Soviets 
may  have  found  a  means  to  minimize 
the  damage  which  we  could  inflict  on 
their  people  to  a  level  which  is  accepta- 
ble to  them  in  an  inevitable  showdown. 
And  if  the  ciamage  is  within  acceptable 
limits,  the  Soviets  could  well  decide  to 
use  the  nuclear  superiority  which  they 
already  have,  even  though  it  may  not 
yet  be  superior  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  assume 
that  nuclear  war  is  unthinkable  to  the 
Soviets.  The  evidence  is  that  they  are 
indeed  thinking  about  it. 

The  discouraging  thing  is  that  so  many 
of  our  American  experts  have  been  con- 
stantly wrong  about  significant  develop- 
ments of  Soviet  strategic  capability.  The 
odds  are  that  they  are  wrong  today.  We 
have  consistently  underrated  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities and  intentions.  And  I  see  noth- 
ing in  what  Mr.  Warnke  has  said,  either 
in  the  past  or  at  the  present,  which  sug- 
gests that  he  imderstands  what  the  So- 
viets are  really  up  to. 

I  will  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  cate- 
gorize Mr.  Wamke's  views.  To  normal 
men,  the  statements  that  Mr.  Warnke 
has  made  in  the  past  and  those  he  is 
now  making  do  not  seem  to  agree.  He 
professes  to  see  no  contradiction,  and 
perhaps  there  is  none. 

But  I  would  say  this,  Mr.  President: 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  wrong  in  the  past 
and  he  is  wrong  today,  whatever  his 
statements  mean,  or  wherever  the  com- 
mas fall.  He  has  not  shown  the  least  ink- 
ling of  understanding  the  way  that  the 
Soviet  system  operates  at  large,  or  the 
way  that  the  Soviets  conduct  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  or  for  what  purpose. 


It  will  be  a  mistake  to  send  such  a  man 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets— a  man 
who  fails  to  understand  the  nature  of  his 
adversaries  in  the  Soviet  disarmament 
system.  There  is  a  basic  failure  of  com- 
munication. It  is  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  any  agreement  that  he  will 
bring  back  is  bound  to  be  flawed,  and  is 
bound  to  reflect  a  structure  that  will  en- 
hance the  Soviets'  drive  for  superiority. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Wamke  will  consciously  agree  to  a 
document  that,  on  the  face,  guarantees 
Soviet  superiority.  But  is  it  not  possible 
that,  unless  he  imderstands  the  context 
of  Soviet  negotiations,  and  places  it  with- 
in the  whole  sweep  of  Soviet  goals  and 
methods,  then  the  document  will  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  our  survival  and  indepen- 
dence? 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Wamke's  views. 

THE  WARNKE  RECORD 

Mr.  Warnke's  past  record  of  statements 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length  over 
the  past  several  weeks.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Warnke  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
prolific  and  persistent  advocate  over  the 
last  8  years. 

He  has  stated  his  opposition,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  a  number  of  strategic 
systems  deemed  necessary  to  this 
Nation's  defense— indeed,  its  very  sur- 
vival—including the  following:  the  B-1 
bomber  as  replacement  for  our  rapidly 
aging  force  of  B-52's;  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  the  Trident  II  missile;  the 
submarine-launched  cruise  missile:  the 
airborne  warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS;  deployment  of  MIRV,  our 
multiple  warhead  missiles  which  give 
this  country  one  of  its  few  areas  of  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviets;  improve- 
ments in  this  Nation's  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  force— ICBM— includ- 
ing improved  guidance  and  warhead 
design;  development  of  the  XM-1  tank; 
and  the  F-14  aircraft. 

Additionally,  he  has  supported  reduc- 
tions in  the  procurement  of  the  M-60 
tank,  our  main  battle  tank  for  NATO 
use  in  Europe;  reduction  in  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  from  7,000 
to  1,000,  and  at  a  time  when  these 
weapons  uere  the  subject  of  arms 
limitation  negotiations — MBFR ;  with- 
drawal of  30,000  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe,  again  at  a  time  that  such  re- 
ductions were  the  subject  of  negotiations; 
defense  budget  cuts,  including  $14  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $11  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  not  to  mention  his 
endorsement  of  1972  Presidential  candi- 
date George  McGovern's  $32  billion  de- 
fen.se-cut  proposal;  and  finally  a  3  per- 
cent overall  yearly  defense  budget  cut — 
in  terms  of  fiscal  year  1975  dollars— 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  an 
estimated  additional  $26  billion  from 
the  already  lean  budget  proposed  by 
President  Carter. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  a 
concern  that  military  spending,  like  al- 
most all  other  kinds  of  Government 
spending,  is  increasing.  Indeed,  I  intend 
to  work  diligently  to  see  that  the  tax- 
payer gets  the  most  for  his  defense  dol- 
lar as  a  member  of  the  General  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 
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But  in  Mr.  Wamke's  case, 
dent,  the  spending  cuts  he 
have  no  clear  bearing  on    !  _ 
ment  waste,  but  rather  must 
the  light  of  using  spending  . 
mote  arms  control  objectives 
Warnkes  opposition  to  a  large 
strategic  weapons  systems  is 
light,  what  emerges  is  a  cons 
tern.  Mr.  Warnke  has 
tions  in  this  Nation's 
strategic    forces    that — had 
been  heeded — could  have  put 
shaky   security   position   of 
States  in  serious  jeopardy. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Warnke  car 
that  his  Soviet  counterpart  sit 
the   negotiating   table    will 
opportunity  to  remind  him 
positions  at  every  delicate  in- 
coming strategic  arms  limita 

Mr.  Wamke's  call  for  the 
lateral  restraints  by  the 
has  been  the  cause  for  muc 
As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  WarnlJ 
that  in  order  to  induce  the 
reduce  their  forces,  the 
first  must  set  an  example  by 
unilateral  action — a  restraint 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
the  wisdom  of  our  action  and 
As  noble  an  ideal  as  this 
in  the  abstract,   it  has  not 
reality.  I  need  only  cite  a  few 

During  the  Kennedy  

it  was  suggested  that  this  Na 
cise  restraint  by  unilaterally  d 
cessation  of  atmospheric  nuc 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  _ 
test  ban  treaty.  We  finally  did 
treaty— but  only  after  the  So 
advantage  of  our  unilateral 
While  the  United  States 
straint.  the  Soviets  continued 
mospheric  testing  until  they  _ 
the  information  they  needed, 
tion  that  we  did  not  possess  . 
own  weapons.  They  did  not  ag 
test-ban  treaty  until  after 
was  completed — and  after  _. 
ings  from  President  Kennedy. 
So  much  for  that  example  of 
restraint. 

More  recently,  the  United  ! 
nounced  that  it  was  our 
of  the  SALT  I  agreement  ..., 
signatDry  would  proceed  v.ith 
ment  of  mobile  ICBM's.  This  w 
unilateral    declaration    'ov    ... 
States,  another  act  of  restrain 
Soviets  follow  the  example  s( 
United  States,  and  exercise  reV 
their  own?  The  answer,  as  alw 
The  Soviet  Union  unilaterally 
with  the  development  of  the 
bile  ICBM. 

I  have  mentioned  two  sp 
tives    of    unilateral    restraint 
broader  view,  this  country  has 
unilateral   restraint   on   a 
scale.  For  all  practical  purposes 
tegic  forces  of  this  country 
restrained  for  the  last  10  years 

We  have  remained  at  a 
level  of  1,054  ICBM's.  41 
marines    with    some    650    sea 
missiles,  and  about  500  aircraft 
some  time  now. 
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And  the  Soviet  response  to  this  clear 
act  of  restraint? 

The  Soviets  have  increased  and  mod- 
ernized their  ICBM's.  and  now  have  in 
excess  of  1,500  such  missiles;  they  have 
deployed  the  new  Backfire  strategic 
bomber;  and  have  several  years  work 
into  the  development  of  their  mobile 
ICBM.  And  I  mention  only  a  few  areas 
of  Soviet  advancement — all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  security  of  this  country. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  has  moved  from  a  position  of  su- 
periority at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
of  general  U.S.  restraint  to  one  of  "rough 
equivalence"  today. 

Can  the  American  people  have  confi- 
dence in  such  doctrine?  Indeed,  can  the 
public  have  confidence  in  anyone  who 
seriously  puts  forth  such  a  proposal,  and 
urges  its  implementation  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  face  of  continued 
Soviet  refusal  to  recognize  its  validity? 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    DUTY 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Wamke's  advocates  about  allowing 
the  President  his  own  choice  of  advisers, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  staff  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  whomever  he  pleases. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  dutifully  approve  the 
President's  nominees,  unless  some  ques- 
tion of  an  ethical  nature  is  raised. 

There  are  those  who  accept  this  view 
without  question.  I  do  not.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  unmistak- 
ably clear  about  a  Senator's  duty  to  ad- 
vise and  consent.  It  is  equally  clear  when 
it  speaks  of  the  duty  to  provide  for  the 
"common  defense'  of  this  Nation. 

It  is.  after  all,  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion which  is  at  stake  here.  After  all  of 
the  debate  ever  Mr.  Warnk°'s  past  views 
and  present  interpretations;  after  all  of 
the  talk  about  ABM's,  ICBM's,  ALCM's, 
SLCM's,  SALT  talks,  MBFR  negotia- 
tions, and  every  other  acronym  is  over; 
after  all  of  the  obfuscation  about  exotic 
weapons  systems;  who  can  be  surprised 
that  the  public  does  not  adequately  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on? 

The  inevitable,  inescapable  question. 
Mr.  President,  is:  Our  people,  our  way 
cf  life,  our  country— are  they  secure? 

That  is  the  question  before  us. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  Mr. 
Warnke's  testimony.  I  have  watched  him 
respond  to  tough  questioning  by  Sena- 
tors on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
have  questioned  Mr.  Warnke  on  a  niun- 
ber  of  matters  myself.  I  have  studied  his 
record — his  record  before  both  Senate 
comm.ittees  dealing  with  his  nomination, 
and  his  record  of  the  past  decade. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr, 
Warnke  cannot  be  the  realistic  negotia- 
tor this  Nation  needs  at  this  critical 
point  in  our  history.  Nor  do  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Warnke  is  sufficiently  alert  to  the 
thrust  of  Soviet  actions  to  serve  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  adviser  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Unfor- 
tunately. Mr.  Wamke  seems  to  possess  a 
singular  inability  to  comprehend  the 
Soviet  goals  and  techniques. 

I  cannnot  support  Mr.  Warnke's  con- 
firmation as  Chief  Negotiator,  nor  can  I 
supFwrt  his  confirmation  as  Director  of 


the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  moves  rapidly  and 
unhesitatingly  toward  meaningful  su- 
periority in  both  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weaponry,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  have  as  its  chief 
arms  control  adviser — let  alone  its  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  negotiator — a  man 
whose  record  so  clearly  discloses  an  un- 
fortunate inability  to  see  perilous  trends 
and  respond  to  them  appropriately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  his  remarks  and  his  excellent 
summary  of  the  situation  as  it  stands 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Warnke.  I  particularly  compliment  him 
on  bringing  into  the  discussion  the  con- 
cept of  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  imperial  Rus- 
sians before  them  in  terms  of  negotia- 
tions and  of  what  they  believe. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
throughout  the  recorded  history  of  that 
vast  country,  its  people  have  respected 
one  thing,  and  that  is  power,  both  their 
own  and  that  of  other  peoples.  I  think  we 
have  to  remember  that  that  has  not 
changed.  There  is  no  indication  in  recent 
history  or  in  past  history  that  that  has 
ever  changed. 

They  also  have  a  tendency  for  precip- 
itate action,  and  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member that.  We  have  seen  it  iUustrated 
far  too  frequently  in  our  own  lifetimes; 
but  it  is  also  evident  in  the  history  books 
far  back  into  the  history  of  Russia. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
score and  emphasize  the  Senator's  re- 
marks about  their  investment,  and  the 
fact  that  their  investment  in  weapons 
systems  is  far  greater  than  our  own  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  that,  lest  we  wake  up  one 
morning,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  and 
find  that  we  no  longer  have  an  option 
as  to  whether  we  will  preserve  and  pro- 
tect freedom  around  this  world  or  give  in 
to  totalitarianism. 

In  that  regard,  I  think  it  is  importani; 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  a  mis- 
conception, I  think,  about  the  perception 
that  other  people  have  about  our  role  in 
this  world;  and  I  will  be  noted  as  being 
fond  of  quoting  Mr.  Warnke,  but  that  is 
where  we  receive  the  perception  other 
people  have  of  him. 

Let  me  quote  again,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
from  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill"  an  article 
that  he  wrote  in  1975 : 

Vaunting  rhetoric  about  our  peacekeeping 
role,  our  worldwide  commitments,  the  mo- 
rale of  our  allies,  control  of  the  seas,  and 
our  indispensable  leadership  of  the  free 
world  now  awakens  as  much  derision  as 
respect. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  would  agree, 
and  I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
would  agree,  that  there  is  no  derision 
of  those  phrases  and  of  our  role  in 
maintaining  the  implication  of  those 
phrases  among  those  around  this 
world  who  desire  freedom.  There  is 
no  derision  among  those  people  of  our 
efforts  in  this  country  to  provide  a  con- 
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tinual,  fertile  ground  for  the  seat  of  free- 
dom. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Warnke  apparently  as  recently  as  1975 
holds  such  views. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  is  exactly  right. 
He  is  making  the  kind  of  statement  that 
I  wish  all  Senators  were  present  to  hear. 
I  might  comment,  Mr,  President,  that  tlie 
Senator  is  a  welcome  addition  to  this 
body  and  I  personally  am  glad  he  is  here. 

Mr.  SCHMITT,  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment. 

I  might  continue,  Mr.  President,  to 
remind  our  colleagues  once  again  that 
the  debate  here  is  primarily,  in  my  mind, 
a  policy  debate.  The  man  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  his  ideas  have  been  dL=!CUssed. 
But  the  important  thing  is,  what  is  the 
policy  reflected  in  those  ideas  which  is 
apparently  being  endorsed  now  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  Tliat  is 
what  I  disagree  with,  this  policy,  a  policy 
that  respond.s  more  to  the  reduction  of 
strength  in  this  counti-y  rather  than  its 
maintenance. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  realize 
that  ill  questioning  the  policy — and  it  is 
questioned,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  large 
number  of  Senators — we  are  pi'oviding 
guidance  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  his  negotiators  about  what 
we  as  Senators  believe,  and  what  our 
constituents  believe,  should  be  done,  and 
that  no  President  and  no  negotiator 
should  ignore  the  guidance  that  we  will 
provide  today  by  our  vote. 

This  vote  is  not  to  weaken  a  negotia- 
tor, whomever  that  may  be,  but  to 
strengthen  him  by  having  behind  him  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  will  of 
the  American  people  is  at  this  point  in 
our  history  with  respect  to  both  the 
maintenance  of  our  strength  and  to  at- 
tempts to  provide,  through  arms  control, 
that  there  will  never  be  any  necessity  to 
use  that  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  «Mr. 
'Matsunaga)  ,  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggest  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  i-oll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCH^^TT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  use  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  have  15  minutes  of  state- 
ment but  I  do  have  remarks  I  have 
thought  out  carefully  and  wish  to  have 
them  appear  in  the  R.ecord. 


Mr.  President,  several  points  have  been 
raised  against  the  nominations  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  Chief  Negotiator  at  the 
SALT  talks  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Some 
deserve  repeating. 

First,  there  is  a  certain  inconsistency 
in  his  opinions  and  a  verbal  maneuvering 
around  past  statements  which  make 
many  people  nervous.  Second,  his  oppo- 
sition to  various  weapons  programs 
would  make  him  an  ineffective  bargainer. 
He  believes  that  we  are  too  preoccupied 
with  numbers,  and  has  already  advo- 
cated unilateral  reductions  to  levels  far 
below  those  being  proposed  in  current 
arms  limitation  discussions.  In  short,  he 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  willing  to 
reach  arms  control  agreements  at  virtu- 
ally any  cost. 

Third,  he  has  a  false  perception  of  the 
growing  Russian  threat  and  our  conse- 
quent need  for  a  strong  defense.  HLs  fail- 
ure to  recognize  trends  in  strategic  bal- 
ance and  Russian  maneuverings  could 
be  disastrous  to  the  United  States  and 
free  world  interests. 

The  Senate  must  now  demonstrate 
that  it  is  concerned  with  the  substance  of 
any  new  arms  control  agreements  rather 
than  with  the  ease  by  which  they  are 
obtained.  We  cannot  afford  to  rush  into 
agreements  merely  to  fulfill  campaign 
promises  when  the  future  of  our  Nation 
is  at  stake. 

I  feel  that  to  understand  disarmament 
one  must  first  understand  armament,  its 
uses  and  the  reasons  for  balanced  with- 
drawal from  hostile  postures.  Mr.  Warn- 
ke gives  little  indication  that  he  under- 
stands armament.  Part  of  the  under- 
standing of  armament  is  to  get  away  from 
simple  arguments  of  strength  and  deal 
instead  with  the  argiunents  of  the  use  of 
that  strength.  Strength — the  numbers 
and  weapons  systems — gives  us  the  op- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  use  that 
strength.  Not  having  the  strength  elim- 
inates that  option. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  would 
like  that  option  available,  and  I  am  most 
concerned  about  a  fundamental  misper- 
ception  that  Mr.  Warnke  appears  to 
have.  He  underestimates  what  is  the 
essential  .goodness  of  Americans  and 
America  and  when  we  are  willing  to 
exercise  the  option  to  use  our  strength. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Warnke  feels  there 
is  a  need  for  an  international  public 
act  of  contrition,  a  repentance  for  a  sin. 
Our  sin  is  embodied  in  his  vague  notion 
of  equatixig  mifjht  with  right:  That  we  a 
powerful  people  are  ipso  facto  a  bad  peo- 
ple. A  strong  defense  does  not  make 
either  a  bad  country  or  a  malevolent 
people.  It  is  not  the  strength  itself  which 
is  good  or  bad.  it  is  the  uses  of  that 
strength  upon  which  judgments  will  be 
made.  Frankly,  unlike  Mr.  Warnke  I 
put  my  faith  in  the  American  people  to 
determine  wiien  our  strength  should  be 
used. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  take 
pride  in  their  country,  their  institutions, 
and  their  cherished  freedoms.  This  faith 
in  America  does  not  rest  with  one  man, 
one  party  or  one  region.  It  is  a  faith  in 
the  quintessential  democratic  process: 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  make 


decisions.  With  this  in  mind,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Warnke  grossly  misinterprets 
how  Americans  intend  to  use  their 
strength,  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
decide  when  to  use  their  strength.  I 
do  not  think  Americans  will  make  those 
decisions  lightly. 

But  Mr.  Warnke's  disillusionment  with 
recent  American  experiences  clouds  his 
perception  of  Americans'  ability  to  make 
the  decision  of  when  to  use  our  strength. 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  are  certain 
values  and  certain  principles  which  are  so 
fundamental  to  our  survival  that  we 
would  fight.  What  I  do  not  see  in  Mr. 
Warnke  is  a  recognition  of  that  fact;  he 
seems  so  eager  to  castigate  us,  to  take 
away  our  options  and  our  freedom  to 
decide,  that  he  has  forgotten  that  we 
would  fight,  and  fight  hard,  if  pressed, 
in  legitimate  defense  of  freedom.  We 
must  have  the  option  of  having  the 
material  strength  to  fight. 

With  Mr,  Wamke  as  chief  negotiator 
and  the  principle  U.S.  arms  control 
advocate,  we  would  not  have  that 
option.  For  this  reason,  I  will  oppose 
his  nominations. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke  to 
be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  Chief  Negotiator 
of  the  U.S.  SALT  delegation. 

I  should  like  first  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  in  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  nomination  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  compliment  them  for 
the  depth  of  their  analysis  and  the  com- 
prehensive manner  in  which  they  have 
detailed  the  record  on  this  nominee.  In 
particular,  I  praise  Senators  Hayakawa 
and  MoYNiHAN  for  their  speeches  before 
this  body,  for  their  eloquence  and  clarity 
of  thought.  Tiiis  Congress  will  be  greatly 
served  by  the  fresh  spirit  and  insightful 
language  which  these  two  men  bring  to 
Washington. 

During  my  examination  of  the  lengthy 
record  v.'hich  has  been  assembled  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  was  partic- 
ularly impressed  by  the  individual  views 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Missouri  wrote  of  the  two  constitutional 
duties  of  this  body  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs:  the  confirmation  of  Presidential 
nominees  and  the  ratification  of  treaties. 
It  was  his  position — and  it  is  a  position 
in  which  I  fully  concur — that  it  is  far 
"better  for  the  Senate  to  foreshadow  its 
position  on  *  •  *  a  treaty  before  it  is 
negotiated  than  to  be  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  to  ratify  a  treaty 
after  the  negotiation  process  is  com- 
pleted." 

The  confirmation  process  should  be 
more  than  an  analysis  of  personal  com- 
petence and  integrity  and  should  focus 
upon  the  nominee  as  the  embodiment  of 
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a  point  of  view.  Thus,  the 
be  presented  with  a  concepti^al 
the  question  at  hand  and 
vote,  should  announce  its  . 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Yet  the  abihty  of  the 
this  constitutional  obligatio^ 
frustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
the  very  process  which  should 
cilitated   It;    that   is,   the 
hearings  and  Mr.  Warnke's 
there.  The  junior  Senator  fr 
writes  of  the  conflict  and 
fusion  from  Mr.  Warnke's  pa 
ent  views  concerning  the  F- 
mobile  ICBM's,  the  concepts 
deterrence,   mutual  restraini 
clear  superiority. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  w 
at  great  length  this  afterncbn 
already    presented    my    vie\ 
Ai-med  Services  Committee 
ment  which  the  Senator  from 
has  attached  to  the  report  of 
mittee  and  has  inserted  in 
In  that  statement,  I  detailec 
of  Mr.  Warnke  which  gave 
pause,  and  I  reflected  at  lenjtth 
concern  with  the  changes  w 
took  Mr.  Warnke  in  his    . . 
fore  the  Senate  committees. 

I  believe  that  there  is  . 
but  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  cl 
positions.  Senator  Thurmond 
has  changed.  Senators  Tower 
SON  and  Nunn  believe  he  ha: 
Senators  Goldwater,   Scott, 

and  Helms  believe  he  has 

Even  those  who  support  his 
feel  he  has  changed.  Senator 
Monday  during  this  debate,  spbke 
Warnke's  change  in  position; 
Humphrey,  during  hearings 
Committee    on    Foreign    Rela 
compelled  to  explain  away 
which  he  perceived  by  a  curioijs 
tion  between  being  a  writer 
and  being  in  a  position  of  res 
and  power. 

Yet  there  is  another  mannei 
the  confirmation  process  has 
trated — that  of  the  obfuscatory 
Mr.  Warnke's  responses  dur 
pearances   before   the   Senate 
tees.  Whether  this  obfuscation 
poseful.  inadvertent,  or  the  result 
training  and  orientation,  it 
theless  taken  place. 

Senator  Cannon,  after 
day   and  a  half  of   testimon 
Warnke,  spoke  out  on  this 

Mr.  Warnke,  one  of  the 
had  in  these  hearings  is  hearing 
by  you  on  different  occa.<!lons  that 
different  things  to  me.  and  many 
represent  no  change  of  position  to 
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It  was  this  approach  of  Mr 
this   use   of   conflicting   and 
language,  of  convoluted  and 
sponses  which  rendered  almost 
sible  the  search  for  Mr. 
position  on  the  important  issues 
tional  defense  and  arms 

During  questioning  by  Senator  Helms 
the  following  exchange  took 

Senator  Helms.  One  final  q„ 
Supposing  that  the  third  Job  (as 
control  evaluator)  were  offered  to 
you  accept  It? 
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Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  regard  that  as  being 
imprudent  on  tlie  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would 
have  that  function.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ought  to  be  done  In  an  interagency  context 
and  that  appropriately  It  Is  headed  by  the 
National  Security  Advisor. 

Senator  Helms.  Would  you  give  me  a  yes 
or  no  answer? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Well.  I  think  that  that  was  a 
lawyers  way  of  saying  that  I  don't  think  he 
should  have  that  authority  to  act. 

Later  in  an  exchange  with  Senator 
Harry  Byrd,  concerning  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
Senator  Byrd  asked,  with  regard  to 
Daniel  Ellsberg: 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  he  should  be 
prosecuted? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  have  already  answered  that 
question,  I  believe.  Senator  Byrd,  that  I  did 
not  disagree  with  the  lav/suit  brought 
against  Dr.  Ellsberg. 


Mr.  Warnke.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made 
no  changes.  I  have  changed  my  mind  in 
some  Instances. 

Then  less  than  one  page  later: 

Mr.  Warnke.  All  I  can  say  once  again. 
Senator  Jackson.  Is  I  cannot  document  any 
change  In  my  fundamental  position  because 
my  fundamental  position  has  not  changed. 

Senator  Jackson.  Have  your  statements 
changed? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  don't  believe  that  they 
changed  significantly.  No.  I  don't. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  have  they  changed? 
And  when  and  where  did  they  change?  That 
is  what  I  as  asking. 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  don't  believe  they  changed. 
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Discussing  the  matter  of  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup.  Senator  Jackson  inquired 
of  Mr.  Warnke : 

Senator  Jackson.  What  do  you  think  they 
are  up  to?  The  direction  they  are  going  now. 
what  do  you  see? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Well,  as  I  have  stated  In  my 
opening  statement,  were  they  to  continue 
with  their  present  programs,  were  the  pres- 
ent trends  to  continue  unopposed  by  us.  they 
would  have  In  effect  some  sort  of  a  strategic 
edge.  Whether  that  would  be  meaningful 
superiority  In  military  terms,  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Jackson.  Didn't  you  indicate  to 
me.  when  I  asked  you  the  question  in  my  of- 
fice, that  it  was  your  viev/  that  it  looked  like 
If  the  Soviets  keep  going  this  way  that  they 
were  out  to  get  superiority? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  did;  I  think  I  have  Just  tried 
to  say  the  same  thing  now. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  v/hich  the 
Senator  a.sking  the  question  knew  the 
answer.  He  was  expecting  a  specific 
statement  since  he  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion previously.  Yet  in  this  case,  as  in 
numerous  others.  Mr.  Warnke's  response 
was  so  convoluted  and  confused  as  to 
render  almost  impossible  an  understand- 
ing of  his  position. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  Mr.  Warnke 
drew  distinctions  where  none  in  fact  ex- 
isted and  sav,'  synonyms  where  the  re- 
verse was  true.  Mr.  Warnke  saw  no  dif- 
ference between  "opposing"  and  "ques- 
tioning" a  proposed  weapons  system.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  would  not  distinguish  be- 
tween "development"  and  "deployment" 
and  felt  that  "too  good"  and  "unneces- 
sarily expensive"  were  interchangeable 
in  describing  the  deficiencies  in  a  weap- 
ons system. 

As  well.  Mr.  Warnke  saw  a  difference 
between  unilaterally  refraining  from  go- 
ing ahead  with  development  and  refrain- 
ing from  going  ahead  with  developments 
until  they  became  strategically  important 
while  attempting  to  get  arms  control 
negotiations  underway. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  ha.s. 
during  the  debate  on  this  nomination, 
spoken  concerning  the  lack  of  clarity 
and  candor  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Warnke.  I  can  appreciate  Senator  Jack- 
son's concern  and  confusion,  particu- 
larly given  the  following  exchange  which 
he  had  with  Mr.  Warnke: 

Senator  Jackson.  So  that  you  have  not 
made  any  changes? 


Recently,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona placed  in  the  Record  the  results  of  a 
public  opinion  poll  taken  last  December 
which  reveals  that  65  percent  of  the 
American  people  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  be  militarily  stronger  than 
Russia,  while  only  29  percent  feel  that  we 
are.  Additionally,  according  to  a  poll 
conducted  in  September  1976,  Americans 
indicate  that  they  believed  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  virtually  the  equal  of  the 
United  States  and  that  this  stand  will 
persist  into  the  future.  As  well.  71  per- 
cent of  those  polled  felt  that  spending 
for  military  and  defense  purposes  should 
be  increased  or  kept  at  present  levels. 

During  the  past  2  weeks.  I  have  re- 
ceived nearly  300  cards  and  letters  from 
my  constituents  in  opposition  to  this 
nomination.  I  am  aware  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  not  an  isolated  one.  I  suspect 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  has  re- 
ceived similar  correspondence. 

If  there  ever  was  a  statement  by  the 
American  people  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy,  this  is  one.  The  American  people 
have  rejected  the  philosophy  and  the 
approach  of  this  nominee. 

I  believe  it  my  duty  and  responsibility 
to  represent  the  people  of  Wyoming  by 
voting  not  to  confirm  Mr.  Warnke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aca).  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

If  nobody   yields   time,   time  will  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several   weeks.   Congress   and   the 
American  people  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Paul  Warnke,  and  with  his  philos- 
ophy of  arms  development  and  control. 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President   for   two   important   positions 
which   bear  heavily   on   the   future  of 
American  defense  capabilities:  The  di- 
rectorship of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  the  Ambassado- 
rial role  of  Chief  Negotiator  at  the  on- 
going SALT  talks  with  Soviet  representa- 
tives. The  nominations  have  been  given 
the  close  scrutiny  which  is  justified  by 
their  significance  in  determining  the  de- 
fense capabilities  of  this  Nation.  Both 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  have  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Warnke  about  his  beliefs  and 
intentions   regarding   defense,   and   the 
media  has  focused  public  attention  on 
the  nominations  as  well. 
At  this  time,  the  Senate  confronts  Its 
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responsibility  either  to  confirm  or  deny 
these  nominations  based  on  our  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Warnke's  personal  qualifi- 
cations to  fill  these  positions.  It  is  neither 
a  simple  nor  insignificant  responsibility. 
As  head  of  both  the  ACDA  and  the  SALT 
negotiating  team,  Paul  Warnke  will  have 
a  heavy  infiuence  on  our  Nation's  stra- 
tegic weapons  policy,  both  in  the  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  future.  Not  only  will 
he  be  responsible  for  advising  the  Presi- 
dent on  arms  control  issues  in  general, 
but  he  will,  if  confirmed,  be  the  key  fig- 
ure representing  the  United  States  at 
the  bargaining  table  with  the  Soviets. 

I  have  concluded  that  Paul  Warnke  is 
not  the  best  person  to  fulfill  these  critical 
duties  at  the  present  time,  after  having 
carefully  considered  the  present  context 
of  arms  control  negotiations,  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  Mr.  Warnke,  and 
the  likely  consequences  of  his  confirma- 
tion. I  want  to  elaborate  further  on  these 
considerations,  for  this  decision  to  vote 
against  confirmation  was  not  undertaken 
lightly  or  in  a  partisan  vein. 

I  object  very  strenuously  to  the  infer- 
ence by  President  Carter  that  anyone 
who  votes  against  Mr.  Warnke  somehow 
is  not  interested  in  meaningful  arms  lim- 
itation. That  sounds  like  some  campaign 
statement  which  might  have  come  be- 
fore last  November,  but  it  is  not  the  case. 
President  Carter  must  know  it  is  not  the 
case.  He  must  also  know  that  his  pred- 
ecessor. Mr.  Ford,  made  every  effort  to 
have  some  meaningful  arms  limitations 
and  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  that 
area. 

My  decision  was  based  on  a  deeply 
rooted  concern  about  the  future  defense 
posture  of  this  Nation,  and  the  steps 
which  we  take  now  to  determine  it. 

The  first  stage  of  the  bilateral  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreement  was 
completed  in  1972  and  was  praised  at  the 
time  as  a  tangible  product  of  the  era  of 
detente.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  had  made  concessions  re- 
garding future  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems.  But  there 
has  been  growing  public  concern  in  re- 
cent years  that  the  U.S.  defense  posture, 
as  a  whole,  has  weakened  in  the  after- 
glow of  detente.  While  the  United  States 
has  pared  down  its  own  development  of 
defensive  systems,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
enhanced  its  own  defensive  and  aggres- 
sive capabilities.  While  we  have  been 
talking  about  reducing  annual  defense 
budgets,  the  Soviets  have  expanded  their 
own  strategic,  tactical,  and  civil  defense 
systems,  to  the  alarm  and  dismay  of 
many  Americans  who  had  hoped  for 
"reciprocal  restraint"  in  these  areas. 

Total  defense  spending  in  this  country 
has  been  declining  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  and  Government 
outlays  for  several  years.  Soviet  spend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  has  been  increasing 
and  now  is  twice  as  large  a  portion  of 
Soviet  GNP  as  U.S.  defense  spending  is 
of  our  GNP.  Presently,  the  Soviets  hold 
leads  in  many  categories  of  both  strategic 
and  conventional  forces.  According  to  a 
Library  of  Congress  study  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1976,  our  power  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  declined  drastically  over  the 
past  10  years:  In  intercontinental  mis- 


siles, we  have  gone  from  600  ahead  to 
about  600  behind;  in  Polaris-type  .subma- 
rines, we  have  gone  from  500  ahead  to  13 
behind;  in  intercontinental  bombers,  we 
have  gone  from  500  ahead  to  300  behind; 
in  tactical  aircraft,  we  have  gone  from 
2,900  ahead  to  350  behind;  in  ground 
force  divisions,  we  have  gone  from  130 
behind  to  150  behind;  and  in  major  sur- 
face ships,  we  have  gone  from  130  ahead 
to  70  behind.  The  Soviets  are  deploying  a 
new  advanced  strategic  bomber,  the 
Backfire,  and  they  are  building  two  new 
classes  of  missile-firing  submarines.  In 
addition,  they  have  been  expending  a 
great  deal  of  effort  in  civil  defense  prep- 
arations to  protect  both  population  and 
industry  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war.  Our 
own  defense  expenditures  are  at  their 
lowest  level  in  a  generation. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  time  when  we  can  ill 
afford  to  speak  lightly  of  unilateral  initi- 
atives in  arms  control.  Unilateral  initia- 
tives control  no  one  but  the  initiator. 
President  Carter  pledged  during  the  re- 
cent campaign  to  maintain  for  the  United 
States  "a  defense  capability  second  to 
none."  His  appointments  will  largely  de- 
termine whether  that  objective  is  met. 
Yet,  already  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
commented  publicly  on  the  "critical  im- 
portance" of  reducing  conventional  arms, 
suggesting  this  Nation  might  consider 
taking  "action  ourselves  to  demonstrate 
leadership"  in  reducing  arms  shipments 
abroad.  Now,  Mr.  Carter's  nominee  for 
Chief  Negotiator  with  the  Soviets  is  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  has  spoken  in  the  past  of  "unilateral 
initiatives"  on  arms  control  to  inspire 
"parallel  restraints"  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  second  round  of  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  will  largely  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  fully 
regains  "equivalence"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  all  a.'pects  of  defense  capabili- 
ties, or  v.'hether  we  continue  to  slip  be- 
hind to  a  disastrous  level.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  Mr.  Warnke  himself,  and  his 
personal  philo.sophy,  must  be  evaluated. 

THE    WARNKE    PF.OFILE 

My  concern  about  Mr.  Warnke's  nomi- 
nation as  Chief  Negotiator  stems  both 
from  the  positions  he  has  associated  him- 
self with  in  the  past,  as  well  as  from  the 
obvious  inconsJ.^tency  of  some  of  his  pres- 
ent statements  with  those  he  has  made 
previously.  As  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  National 
Priorities  and  Resources,  and  as  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  repudiated  "alternative  de- 
fense posture"  advanced  by  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  during  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  Mr.  Warnke  has  regularly 
criticize(3  defense  spending  and  specific 
strategic  weapons  systems  developed  in 
this  country.  While  his  qualifications  as 
a  negotiator  are  highly  questionable,  his 
role  as  an  advocate  of  unilateral  defense 
system,  reductions  is  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

All  time  in  opposition  has  expired. 

The  proponents  have  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYTJD.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  no  proponent  seeks  recogni- 


tion at  this  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
some  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

I  have  5  minutes  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4 '  2  minutes  left. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYYi'D.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  that  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
4^2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter 
of  general  philosophy.  Paul  Warnke  has 
suggested  that  "the  Soviets  are  far  more 
apt  to  emulate  than  to  capitulate.  We 
should,  instead,  try  a  policy  of  restraint, 
while  calling  for  matching  restraint  from 
the  Soviet  Union."  He  suggests  that  "the 
chances  are  good,  moreover,  that  highly 
advertLsed  restraint  on  our  part  will  be 
reciprocated.  The  Soviet  Union,  it  may 
be  said  again,  has  only  one  superpower 
model  to  follow.  We  can  be  first  off  the 
treadmill" — Foreign  Policy,  spring,  1975. 

Paul  Warnke's  philosophy  apparently 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  so-called  "balance 
of  fear"  mentality  which  suggests  that 
it  is  futile  to  bolster  our  current  defense 
system  since  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  sufficient  capa- 
bility to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
upon  each  other  at  present.  In  this 
regard,  Warnke  has  stated  that  "when 
both  sides  have  assembled  thousands  of 
warheads,  the  numbers  game  is  not 
worth  playing — and  even  substantial 
nuclear  superiority,  short  of  nuclear 
monopoly,  could  not  be  a  decisive  factor 
in  any  political  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union" — AEI  Debate  Series,  1972.  If, 
indeed,  "the  numbers  game  is  not  worth 
playing"  as  Mr.  Warnke  suggests,  it  is 
difficult  to  envision  a  meaningful  dialog 
with  the  Soviet  Union  about  future  nu- 
merical levels  of  strategic  weapons.  Yet. 
this  is  what  the  SALT  negotiations  are 
all  about.  Furthermore,  Paul  Warnke's 
past  criticism  of  specific  strategic 
armaments,  .such  as  the  Trident  nuclear 
missile  submarine  and  the  B-1  bomber, 
make  it  doubtful  that  he  could  effec- 
tively utilize  these  weapons  capabilities 
as  bargaining  points  with  the  Soviets. 
In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  earlier  this 
month,  Mr.  Warnke  stated:  "I  reject  any 
concept  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States."  In  answer- 
ing questions  of  the  committee,  he,  in  ef- 
fect, refuted  much  of  his  earlier  state- 
ments about  the  value  of  strategic  arms 
negotiations,  and  he  candidly  observed 
that,  "I  cannot  defend  today  everything 
I  may  have  said  in  the  past,  and  I  will 
not  try  to  do  so." 

In  a  subsequent  appearance  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze — 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  dealing 
with  the  Soviets — expressed  concern 
about  Warnke's  "highly  cavalier  attitude 
concerning  significant  cuts"  in  defense, 
and  observed  that  Warnke's  "positions 
are  so  different  from  all  of  the  statements 
he  made  from  1969  to  1976  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed." In  addition,  Mr.  Nitze  suggested 
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that  "if  we  followed  his 
ago,  we  would  be  in  a 
tion  today." 
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both  nations?  ~ 

Mr.   Bukovsky.    (Through 
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I   think   many    Americans   o. 
well-placed   concern   expre£S(d 
Bukovsky,  who  is  so  intimately' 
the  instincts  of  Soviet 
ficials. 

Thus,  it  is  because  of  the 
credentials   which   Mr. 
with  him,  as  well  as  the  „.,.„„.. 
sistencies  in  his  expressed  be 
disarmament,  that  I  strongl, 
Warnke  is  not  the  right  persol 
sent  the  United  States   in 
arms  limitations  with  the 
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to  insure  that  this  factor  is  properly 
considered. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Warnke's  presence  in 
Geneva  will  present  Soviet  officials  with 
an  opportunity  to  "test"  the  new  ad- 
ministration on  its  commitment  to  a  firm 
negotiating  position  on  arms  limitations. 
In  this  respect,  the  symbolic  aspects  of 
the  confirmation  may  be  as  important 
as  the  practical  aspects  of  the  negotia- 
tions themselves. 

Finally,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
Congress  perception  of  the  chief  nego- 
tiator—and of  the  way  he  handles  our 
interests  at  Geneva— will  have  an  ulti- 
mate effect  upon  its  willingne.ss  to  ratify 
the  final  agreement.  Logic  itself  would 
indicate  that,  if  one-third  of  the  Senate 
lacks  confidence  in  the  chief  negotiator, 
the  end  product  will  itself  be  subject 
to  skepticism.  I  say  this  not  as  a  threat 
but  in  recognition  of  a  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  confirmation.  We  need  to 
have  a  representative  in  Geneva  in  whom 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  place  their  strongest  confi- 
dence. If  that  is  accomplished,  there  will 
be  much  stronger  confidence  in  the  final 
treaty  agreement  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation which  is  reached  at  Geneva. 


nuclear   explosion   for  military   or   peaceful 
purposes  for  both  parties. 

The  Ford  Administration  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  strengthen  our  alliances 
around  the  world,  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  those  dependent  on  us. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  ON  WARNKE 
NOMINATION 
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FATEFUL    DECISION 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  decision 
on  confirmation  of  Paul  Warnke  as  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  will  bear  significant  im- 
pact upon  the  status  of  the  American 
defense  capability  in  the  years  to  come. 
Even  more  than  a  single  decision  by  this 
body  on  a  specific  budget  request  for  a 
strategic  weapon,  this  decision  will  have 
a  lasting  imprint  upon  the  full  aspect  of 
the  American  defense  posture  for  years 
to  come.  The  issue  goes  beyond  any  sim- 
plistic arguments  about  sparing  the  ad- 
ministration embarrassment  over  a  nom- 
inee, and  beyond  accusations  of  partisan 
politics.  We  are  contemplating  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  high-level  official  to  rep- 
resent our  interests  against  Soviet  de- 
signs on  our  Nations  security.  The  Sen- 
ate must  weigh  this  decision  in  that 
light,  and  act  with  the  sobriety  and  wis- 
dom which  the  decision  deserves.  Con- 
sidered in  this  vein,  I  trust  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  more  suitable  nomina- 
tion needs  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  listing  President  Fords  ini- 
tiatives prior  to  January  20,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

President  Ford,  through  hard  bargaining  at 
the  diplomatic  tcble,  made  the  world  a  safer 
place  to  live. 

1.  In  one  of  his  earliest  actions,  Pre.ildent 
Ford  flew  to  the  Soviet  Union — and,  at  Vlad- 
Ivostol:,  in  November  1974,  broke  a  two  and  a 
half  year  deadlock— laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  new,  long-term  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion (SALT)  agreement. 

2.  The  treaty  the  President  negotiated 
provided,  for  the  first  time,  on-site  Inspec- 
tion and  observation  In  monitoring  nuclear 
e.xploslons  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  And,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
signed  In  May  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  completed  a  set  of  treaties  that 
will  govern  the  conduct  of  every  underground 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Warnke  by  President 
Carter  for  the  posts  of  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
chief  SALT  negotiator  have  generated 
considerable  controversy  both  within  and 
outside  the  Senate. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
received  a  substantial  volume  of  mail  on 
the  subject.  Much  of  that  mail  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  deep  concern  felt  by  many  per- 
sons that  Mr.  Warnke  may  hold  views  on 
American  defense  policy  which  would 
ultimately  compromise  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  defend  itself.  These  expres- 
sions of  concern  are  earnest,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  demand  a  response  by  each  of 
us  who  votes  on  Mr.  Warnke's  confirma- 
tion. 

The  first  point  I  would  raise  is  a  simple 
one.  Mr.  Warnke  was  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  posi- 
tions taken  by  President  Carter  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  election  make  it  quite 
clear  that  he  views  a  strong,  flexible 
American  defense  posture  as  the  No.  1 
priority  for  the  Nation.  The  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe — and  I  share 
that  belief — that  the  President's  views  on 
defense  are  sound  and  proper. 

Keeping  President  Carter's  defense 
policy  in  mind.  I  reiterate  that  Mr. 
Warnke  is  the  President's  choice.  Unless 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  President  has 
disavowed  all  his  public  and  private  views 
or  that  he  was  unaware  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
background,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
President  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Warnke 
is  able  and  willing  to  implement  the  de- 
fense policies  articulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Since  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  nomination  began.  President  Carter 
has  stood  behind  his  choice;  both  public- 
ly and  privately  he  has  reaffi.rmed  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Warnke  will  serve  not 
only  the  President  but  the  Nation  in  a 
capable  and  effective  manner. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Warnke  and  the  sub- 
sequent strong  backing  of  the  nominee 
by  the  President  are  not  necessarily  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  confirm  by  the  Senate, 
but  I  think  they  should  and  do  create  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  confirma- 
tion. 

As  I  am  sure  my  other  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  have  done,  I  have  taken 
the  time  to  study  Mr.  Warnke's  words, 
attitudes,  and  positions.  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  were  I  to  say  that  I  agreed 
with  every  statement  Mr.  Warnke  has 
made  during  a  lengthy  and  substantial 
career  in  public  service  and  as  a  distin- 
guished writer  in  the  field  of  defense 
policymaking.  At  various  times  in  his  ca- 
reer he  has.  it  seems  to  me,  relied  too 
heavily  on  the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured 
destruction.  He  has  also,  occasionally, 
displayed  some  insensitivity  to  the  politi- 
cal implications  of  the  strategic  balance 
on  global  politics. 

In  all  fairness,  I  believe  Mr.  Warnke's 
opponents  have  misrepresented  the  con- 
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text  within  which  he  spoke  and  wrote. 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  unjustly  accused  of 
making  statements  and  suggesting  poli- 
cies that  he  neither  made  nor  suggested. 
While  Mr.  Warnke's  writing  and  public 
statements  on  defense  policy  have  been 
within  the  mainstream  of  contemporary 
thinking,  they  have  been  represented  as 
radical  departures.  Ideas  which,  in  their 
proper  context,  reflected  no  more  than 
differences  in  emphasis,  have  had  impli- 
cations drawn  from  them  which  were 
certainly  not  intended  by  their  author 
and  which  have  no  real  basis  in  fact. 

Much  of  the  mail  I  have  received  from 
constituents  states  that  Mr.  Warnke  fa- 
vors unilateral  disarmament.  I  do  not 
believe  in  unilateral  disarmament;  I 
strongly  doubt  that  a  single  person  in  the 
United  Sta.tes  Senate  believes  in  unilat- 
eral disarmament;  and,  certainly,  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  President  Car- 
ter does  not  believe  in  unilateral  disarm- 
ament. 

If  Mr.  Warnke  advocated  unilateral 
disarmament,  I  would  not  only  vote 
against  his  confirmation  but  I  would 
actively  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Warnke's  public  or  private  statements 
which  suggests  that  he  favors  unilateral 
disarmament.  One  position  he  took  in 
the  past — which  his  opponents  have  tried 
to  brand  as  unilateral  disarmament — is, 
in  reality,  not  that  at  all. 

At  various  times.  Mr.  Warnke  has  sug- 
gested that  one  way  to  break  the  dead- 
lock in  arms  limitations  agreements  was 
for  the  United  States  to  take  certain  ini- 
tiatives, such  as  not  actively  pursuing 
the  development  of  some  new  weapons 
technology,  as  a  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  our  intention  to  reduce  the 
arms  race  was  absolutely  sincere.  Once 
such  an  initiative  were  taken,  he  argued, 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position 
to  monitor  Soviet  reaction;  we  would  be 
able  to  determine  if  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  take  commensurate  steps.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  no  favorable  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  would 
proceed  with  the  new  weapons  system. 

Without  agreeing  with  Mr.  Warnke's 
suggestion,  it  seems  obvious  that  such  a 
policy  is  designed  to  do  two  things.  First. 
i£  addresses  itself  to  the  difficulties  that 
are  bound  to  occur  in  a  formal  negotia- 
tion when  each  side  must  justify  any 
concession  with  a  precise,  usually  nu- 
merical, opposite  concession.  Second,  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  idea  that  perhaps 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  trust  our  for- 
mal declarations  any  more  than  we  trust 
theirs. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Warnke  on  this  point.  However,  the  sug- 
gestion is  a  legitimate  one;  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  has  little  if  any  relation.ship 
to  the  idea  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
Serious  questions  of  national  defense 
strategy  are  consistently  subtle  ones; 
unfortunately,  the  public  debate  is  con- 
ducted without  that  subtlety  and  in  a 
manner  which  caricatures  the  actual 
positions  taken. 

The  genesis  of  this  misconception  is  an 
article  Mr.  Warnke  wrote  in  1975.  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Warn'ice  himself  has  dis- 
carded the  idea.  In  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate,  he  said : 


•When  you  are  at  a  time  of  active  negotia- 
tions. I  would  not  advocate  taking  any  sort 
of  restraint  action  except  on  the  basis  of  con- 
crete measures  or  parallel  restraint  which 
had  been  talked  out  v/ith  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  ne- 
gotiating context  that  I  would  advocate  the 
kind  of  approach  that  I  suggested  in  my  1975 
article. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  condemn  a  man  for 
taking  a  position — imilateral  disarma- 
ment— which  he  never  suggested  in  the 
first  place.  Even  more  to  the  point,  the 
idea  which  Mr.  Warnke  discussed  at  the 
time,  which  is  the  apparent  source  of  his 
opponents'  contention  that  he  favors  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  has  Itself  been 
withdrawn  by  its  author  as  an  unwork- 
able solution. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  views  Mr. 
Warnka  has  held  about  defense — nor 
does  he.  It  is  heartening,  not  frightening, 
that  a  man  nominated  to  such  an  impor- 
tant position  has  demonstrated  imagina- 
tion and  intellectual  vigor.  American 
society  has  always  prized  men  of  intel- 
lectual growth  and  flexibility.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  in  science,  we  would 
still  not  have  disabused  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  Earth,  not  the  Sun,  was 
the  center  of  our  planetary  system.  It  is 
only  because  men  challenge  old  ideas 
that  they  ever  have  nov^r  ones.  Not  every 
challenge  is  correct  or  will  lead  to  a  new 
discovery,  but  without  intellectual  in- 
quisitiveness  we  would  stagnate. 

Mr.  Warnke's  intellectual  journey 
through  the  difficult  terrain  of  startegic 
concepts  is  an  open  record,  open  for  each 
of  us  to  examine.  I  see  in  that  record 
growth  and  change.  At  one  point  in  that 
evolution,  Mr.  Warnke  both  in  his  own 
estimation  and  in  my  own,  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  In  1972,  he  said,  for 
example,  that — 

Since  each  [side]  has  abandoned  any  re,il 
attempt  to  defend  itself  from  nuclear  attack, 
the  number  of  warheads  that  would  survive 
even  an  all-out  first  strike  would  be  .sumcient 
totally  to  devastate  the  attacker's  society. 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

In  thus  assuring  retaliatory  capability,  the 
ABM  treaty  makes  continuation  of  the  mis- 
sile numbers  game  a  mindless  exercise. 

He  has  more  recently  concluded,  how- 
ever, that: 

We  would  want  to  move  toward  limiting 
the  size  of  Soviet  missiles  because  that  Is 
what  presents  the  spectre  of  achieving  some 
.sort  of  first  strike  capability,  or  at  least  the 
capability  to  challenge  our  ICBM's  and  put 
us  at  a  strategic  disadvantage. 

He  has  also  said  that: 

I  think  we  should  have,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, not  only  the  assured  retaliatory  capa- 
bility but  also  have  apparent,  perceived 
equality  of  nuclear  forces,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  utilize  them  in  less  than  an  all-out 
basis. 

These  last  two  statements  reflect  Mr. 
Warnke's  current  thinking  on  two  ter- 
ribly important  aspects  of  strategic  arms 
strategy.  I  concur  with  both  conclusions. 
Because  he  had  not  reached  those  con- 
clusions half  a  dozen  years  ago  is  not  a 
.sufficient  reason  to  deny  him  our  confi- 
dence today. 

Much  of  the  public  debate  over  Mr. 
Warnke  may.  In  reality,  go  far  deeper. 


That  is,  do  we  want  to  attempt  to  reach 
some  sort  of  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  all?  Like  Presi- 
dent Carter,  I  campaigned  in  favor  of  a 
strong  defense  posture  for  the  United 
States.  I  remain  absolutely  committed  to 
that  view. 

However,  to  believe  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  should  not  preclude  us 
from  wanting  to  ameliorate  the  current 
arms  race  with  its  concomitant  nuclear 
proliferation.  Our  world  is  headed  to- 
ward almost  certain  disaster  unless  we 
can  do  something  to  reverse  present 
trends.  We  are  sitting  on  a  powder  keg 
that  could  go  off  at  any  moment,  de- 
stroying not  only  the  present  but  the  fu- 
ture as  well.  If  we  have  any  great  task  to 
achieve  in  the  next> generation,  it  is  to  de- 
fuse the  nuclear  threat. 

At  no  point  in  pursuing  such  a  goal 
would  any  reasonable  man  advocate  that 
we  leave  ourselves  defenseless  aiid  our 
enemies  in  a  position  to  strip  us  of  our 
freedom  and  our  way  of  life.  We  m.ust  be 
prudent  in  our  approach.  And,  perhaps, 
we  will  not  be  successful.  But  unless  we 
creatively  and  energetically  move  in 
that  direction,  the  prophesy  of  a  holo- 
caust will  surely  come  true.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  responsibility  not  only  to 
ourselves  but  to  unborn  geneiations  to 
somehow  undo  what  our  fears  and  ani- 
mosities, coupled  with  modern  tech- 
nology, have  created. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  are  sufficiently  sophisticated  to 
undei-stand  that  we  must  try  to  limit  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  am  equally  as  sure  that 
they  understand  that  this  goal  can  be 
pursued  without  endangering  our  own 
security  and  national  defense. 

I  will  vote  to  confirm  Mr.  Warnke  as 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  as  SALT  nego- 
tiator. In  doing  so,  I  want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  I  do  not  necessarily  share 
all  of  Mr.  Warnke's  views.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  positions  he  stated 
at  the  Senate  confirmation  hearings  are 
sound.  I  am  committed,  as  I  know  Mr. 
Warnke  is.  to  a  strong  national  defense, 
and  to  the  development  of  appropriate 
weapons  technologies  in  the  absence  of 
soiuid,  enforceable  mutual  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  voting  for  Mr. 
Warnke,  I  am  not  committing  myself  in 
advance  to  endorsing  any  treaty  that  he 
and  the  President  may  negotiate  in  the 
future.  I  reserve  the  right  to  study  and 
evaluate  any  such  document  to  insure 
that  it  meets  the  criteria  that  I  believe 
the  American  people  want  met. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  Warnke  as  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
and  Ambassador  to  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions has  been  cause  for  considerable 
controversy,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
among  the  public  at  large.  Serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Warnke's  fitness  for  the  posts,  both 
in  terms  of  his  own  integrity  and  other 
personal  qualities  and  in  terms  of  the 
policies  he  espouses. 

Let  me  say  first  with  respect  to  the 
former,  I  believe  Paul  Warnke  to  be  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  responsibUity, 
fully  qualified  to  serve  in  the  Federal 
Government,  I  regret  any  assertions  to 
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the  contrary  and  hope  that 
will  not  raise  such  questioi^ 
will  concentrate  on  the 
that  are  of  paramount  impo 
With  respect  to  those  po 
confess  to  some  misgivintjs. 
has  Shawn  a  clear 
goals  of  disarmament  and 
a  meaningful  arms  control 
past  writing  and  his  present 
a    creditable    commitment 
qualifies  him  for  the  post 
rector.  That  position,  in 
requires  an  advocate,  a 
tion  who  will  seek 
ucate  the  public  about  arms 
to   Increase  public   accepta^ 
support  for  arms  control  . 
an  advocate  Ls  of  particular 
in  an  administration  which 
itself  to  be  so  concerned 
Paul  Warnke  is  well 
role,  and  I  will  vote  to 
that  office. 

I  do  have  some  concer 
about  the  degree  to  which 
own   attitudes   on   arms 
would  impact  on  his  ability 
fully  negotiate  a  SALT  __„  . 
ically.  my  concern  about  th( 
confirming  Mr.  Warnke  as 
tor  stems  from  the  same 
cacy  for  arms  control  that 
appropriate  choice  for 
The  SALT  negotiations  are 
for  that  kind  of  overt  ad 
are  the  place  for  a  tough 
oughly  cognizant  of  the 
tegic  systems  in  the  nuclear 
intricacies  of  various 
and  committed  to  the 
strong    defense    posture.    M 

would  come  to  those  ,_ 

clear  and  publicly  stated  posi 
position  to  many  U.S. 
positions  which  would 
his  credibility  with  the  Sovi 
him  in  the  awkward  positiop 
public    statements    or   put 
States  in  a  weakened  ._„_.. 
tion  by  sticking  to  them.  In 
Warnke  is  widely  perceived 
lie — and  the  Soviets — as  being 
for  and  against  particular 
cies  and  options,  when  what  i 
our  chief  negotiator  is  not  _. 
commitments  but  maximum 

An   additional   problem 
and  the  President  will  have 
have  clearly  associated 
those   very   desirous   of   an 
Certainly  I  support  this 
arms  control  agreement,  but 
also  be  aware  of  the  fact 
Union,  in  light  of  its 
former  President  Nixon  and 
Kissinger,  may  well  believe 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  foi 
ment,  a  belief  that  in  and  of 
us  in  a  weaker  negotiating  . 
must  make  clear  to  the  Soviet 
we  are  not  interested  in  an 
trol  agreement  for  domestic  po 
poses  or  in  an  agreement  sim 
sake  of  having  one.  Mr. 
comments  on  arms  control 
ever,  would  make  it  difficult 
the  Soviets  otherwise,  were  h« 
SALT  negotiator. 
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our  debate        This  concern,  of  course,  is  also  a  re- 
but rather     flection  of  the  President's  policies.  The 
of  policy     administration  must  learn  that  wanting 
tance.  an  agreement  too  badly  and  too  publicly 

icy  issues,  I     makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  obtain 
Mr.  Warnke     an  equitable  agreement  that  protects  our 
to  the     essential  interests.  Obviously  the  Senate 
he  need  for     will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  any 
3olic>  in  his     treaty  that  is  signed,  but  I  believe  it  is 
testimony —     also  a;.propriate  for  us  now  to  indicate 
which    well    our  ".oncern  about  tlie  negotiating  process 
[  ACDA  Di-     and  the  form  any  treaty  will  ultimately 
judgment,     take.  Such  statements  on  our  part  will 
of  dedica-     serve  as  notice  to  the  administration  of 
to  ed-     our  determination  that  a  treaty  be  a 
control  and     fair  and  equitable  one,  not  one  which 
ce   of   and     may  sacrifice  essential  elements  of  our 
P(Jlicies.  Such     national  security. 

importance        Finally,  these  remarks  should  not  be 
has  shown     construed  as  reservations  on  my  part 
this  issue,     about  the  advisability  of  a  SALT  agree- 
for  this     ment.  I  have  been   and  remain  firm- 
him  in     ly  committed  to  strategic  arms  control, 
and  there  is  no  disagreement  between 
however.     President  Carter,  Mr.  Warnke,  and  my- 
Warnke's     self  over  this  principle.  The  goal  of  arms 
control  is  fundamental  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
future     generations.     The     process     of 
achieving  that  goal,  however,  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  It  will  require  maximum 
skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  chief  negotiator.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  Mr.  Warnke 
is  the  right  instrument  to  achieve  that 
goal  as  effectively  and  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  I  will  therefore  oppose  his 
confirmation  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
SALT  negotiations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  nominations  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  the  U.S.  Negotia- 
tor at  the  SALT  negotiations.  I  do  so 
because  of  my  conviction  that  a  Presi- 
dent deserves  to  have  his  choice  in  the 
individuals  he  picks  to  serve  with  him, 
save  in  those  instances,  where  a  choice 
appears  likely  to  bring  the  administra- 
tion into  conflict  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.  The  nominations  of 
Paul  Warnke  do  not  fall  under  this  latter 
exception. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  correctly  pointed 
out,  during  Friday's  debate  on  these 
nominations,  that  the  Senate  is  ill 
equipped  to  judge  whether  or  not  any 
particular  individual  is  the  best  choice 
for  any  particular  job.  Our  role,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  nomi- 
nee is  competent  enough  to  undertake 
the  tasks  a  President  assigns  to  him. 
Paul  Warnke  meets  this  test. 
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I  have  known  Mr.  Warnke  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Some  views  he  has  espoused 
have  been  compatible  with  my  own; 
others  have  been  contrary  to  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  proper  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow.  Compatible 
views  have  included  opposition  to  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  MIRV  and 
MARV;  opposition  to  the  B-1  bomber 
program;  and  opposition  to  improve- 
ments in  the  accuracy  of  certain  of  our 
strategic  missiles,  improvements  that  I 
felt  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  strategic  relationship. 

We  have  disagreed  over  his  call  for 


unilateral  U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope; over  his  advocacy  of  arbitrary  ceil- 
ings on  defense  spending  unrelated  to 
developments  in  the  strategic  relation- 
ship; and  over  his  opposition  to  the 
Trident  submarine  and  Trident  II  mis- 
sile. 

There  are  other  areas  of  disagreement. 
But.  I  do  not  find  any  to  be  of  such 
moment  as  to  justify  opposition  to  Mt. 
Warnke's  nominations  to  be  the  Director 
of  ACDA  and  the  chief  negtiator  for  the 
United  States  in  the  SALT  talks. 

The  debate  these  nominations  have 
evoked  is  indicative  of  the  changed  stra- 
tegic circumstances  that  confront  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
factual,  I  beheve,  to  assert  that  neither 
superpower  has  a  significant  advantage 
over  the  other  in  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. Tills  is  a  substantive  change  from 
a  decade  ago  when  the  United  States  had 
a  clear  edge  in  strategic  capabilities. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  point,  it  is  equally 
accurate  to  assert,  in  my  opinion,  that 
there  has  been  over  the  past  several  years 
trends  in  relative  strengths  favorable  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  has  brought  about 
the  condition  of  rough  parity  in  strategic 
forces  while  Increasing  certain  disturb- 
ing disparities  on  the  conventional  side 
that  favor  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  the 
manpower  and  armor  imbalances  vis-a- 
vis the  European  theater  of  strategic 
competition. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  does  not 
justify  a  rapid  increase  in  our  defense 
spending  nor  wild  exaggerations  of  So- 
viet capabilities.  But  any  prudent  man 
should  recognize  that  a  continuation  of 
existing  trends  in  the  relative  strategic 
and  conventional  capabilities  of  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  would  lead  eventually  to 
intolerable  risks  for  the  United  States. 
I  believe  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  reflects  his 
understanding  of  this  point. 

This  changed  international  military 
context  is  forcing  me  as  well  as  others 
to  review  previous  positions  advocated  in 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  Some 
cherished  beliefs  may  have  become  out- 
dated by  events.  The  strategic  interac- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  our  allies 
and  with  our  adversaries  is  a  dynamic 
process.  Only  the  misinformed  would  in- 
sist on  a  static  approach  to  the  subject. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
Mr.  Warnke's  views  have  altered  over 
time.  That  he  has  been  unable  to  articu- 
late fully  the  reasons  for  his  altered  per- 
ceptions illustrates  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  exceedingly  complex  subject  of 
strategic  superpower  interaction,  rather 
than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mask  his 
real  views.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  be  compelled  to  constantly  reexam- 
ine his  positions  and  perspectives  as  he 
becomes  deeply  involved  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  self-evident 
that  anyone  would  have  to  do  so  in  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mindless  consistency  is  an  inappropri- 
ate criterion  for  the  Congress  to  insist 
upon  in  its  deliberations  on  this  subject. 
What  the  Senate  has  the  right  to  expect, 
indeed,  to  insist  upon,  is  that  the  Carter 
administration,    through    Mr.    Warnke 
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and  others,  will  constantly  consult  with 
the  Congress  and  fully  explain  to  the 
American  people  the  initiatives  it  pro- 
poses to  undertake  in  the  negotiations. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  need 
for  prior  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  destructive 
to  the  concept  of  eflfective  arms  control 
than  the  submission  to  the  Senate  of  a 
SALT  II  agreement  that  could  not  com- 
mand the  necessary  support  for  its  rati- 
fication. Such  support  is  not  likely  to  be 
given  if  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  not  kept  fully  informed  by 
prior  consultation,  as  to  the  approaches 
advocated  and  adopted  by  our  negoti- 
ators. I  believe  that  this  debate  and  the 
margin  by  which  Mr.  Warnke  will  be 
confirmed  as  SALT  negotiator  will  be 
ample  indication  of  this  need  for  full 
and  open  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  note  of  caution  is  also  in  order  re- 
garding the  type  of  agreement  that 
should  be  submitted  for  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval. The  1972  SALT  accords  con- 
tained many  loose  ends.  At  that  time  it 
was  reasonable  to  tolerate  these  in  the 
expectation  that  further  progress  would 
be  made  in  making  the  SALT  effort  more 
effective  in  limiting  strategic  initiatives. 
But  1977  is  not  1972.  The  euphoria  of  the 
early  SALT  efforts  has  given  way  to  the 
sober  realization  that  the  negotiating  ef- 
fort thus  far  has  only  altered  the  em- 
phasis in  strategic  programs  from  quan- 
tity of  delivery  of  vehicles  to  qualitative 
improvements  and  proliferation  of  war- 
heads. A  further  sobering  realization  has 
set  in  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
necessarily  agree  with  U.S.  strategic 
thinking  and  appears  intent  on  seeking 
some  form  of  strategic  superiority. 
Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  cru- 
cial that  any  SALT  n  agreement,  to  be 
acceptable,  must  avoid  the  ambiguities 
of  SALT  I.  There  should  be  no  unilateral 
interpretations  of  significant  clauses  and 
concepts.  Both  sides  should  independ- 
ently supply  full  information  on  the  size 
and  nature  of  their  arsenals  and  their 
estimations  of  the  other's  arsenals. 
There  should  be  clear  statements  of 
commitments  that  can  be  fully  verified 
as  to  compliance  with  them.  It  is  the 
burden  of  the  Carter  administration  and 
Mr.  Warnke,  as  its  representative,  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  evidence  that 
these  conditions  have  been  met. 

In  concluding,  let  me  once  again  in- 
dicate my  belief  that  Paul  Warnke  un- 
derstands his  responsibilities  and  will 
fulfill  them  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
him  a  successful  negotiator  and  a  pru- 
dent advocate  of  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  He  will  have  to  be,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  he  will  have  a  de- 
manding taskmaster  in  President  Carter 
and  an  enlightened  but  critical  ally  in 
the  Congress.  Ultimately,  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  SALT  II  agreements  will 
rest  with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Warnke 
can  and  will  provide  both  branches  of 
government  with  the  information  and 
advice  necessary  for  wise  decisions. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  after 
listening  for  several  days  to  those  who 
oppose  the  confirmation  of  Paul  Warn- 
ke, I  am  convinced  that  this  whole  rhe- 


torical exercise  boils  down  to  an  act  of 
belated  contrition  by  those  who  5  years 
ago  favored  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment. The  moans  and  cries  of  those  who 
tell  us  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  going  to  give 
it  all  away  in  Geneva  come  from  the 
same  people  who  could  not  find  it  in 
themselves  5  years  ago  to  turn  down  one 
of  the  most  unequal  agreements  in  the 
history  of  negotiating. 

Where  were  they  then,  Mr.  President? 
Where  were  they  when  the  roll  was 
called  on  that  14th  day  of  September, 
1972?  Where  were  they  when  the  Senate 
approved  the  Soviets  building  1,613 
ICBM's,  while  the  United  States  would 
be  stuck  with  the  same  number,  1,054, 
that  we  had  had  for  a  half  decade  al- 
ready? Where  were  they  when  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  Soviets  constructing  62 
ballistic  submarines  and  950  SLBM 
launch  tubes  to  our  44  submarines  and 
710  launch  tubes?  Wlien  the  Senate  said 
to  the  Soviets,  "You  go  ahead  and  build 
yourselves  up  to  313  behemoth  heavy 
icBM's,  and  don't  worry  about  us,  be- 
cause we  pledge  not  to  build  any? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  88  were  right  here 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  voting 
"aye"  to  that  agreement,  and  patting 
one  another  on  the  back — that  is  where 
they  were.  It  was  a  lonely  day  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Allen,  and  for  me,  because  we  cast 
the  only  two  votes  against  that  unequal 
agreement. 

I  said  that  day.  and  let  me  quote  from 
the  Record: 

Any  freshman  law  student  could  look  at  it 
and  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is  un- 
equal; any  freshman  law  student  seeking 
approval  of  this  agreement  would  be  called 
down  by  the  court  under  the  p.irole  evidence 
rule. 

Oh,  but  I  was  told,  do  not  worry.  The 
United  States  is  way,  way  ahead  in  MIRV 
technology,  and  there  is  really  nothing  to 
fear  from  according  the  Soviets  a  4  to  1 
throw-weisht  advantage. 

I  spoke  about  that,  too,  on  that  day 
back  in  September  of  1972: 

In  all  probability,  they  (the  Soviets)  are 
more  advanced  than  our  experts  believe.  The 
Soviet  scientists  and  technicians  have  con- 
founded our  guesses  before  as  I  noted  earlier. 
We  never  anticipated  how  quickly  they  could 
move,  from  their  first  atom  bomb  to  their 
latest  ICBM. 

But  no  one  listened,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  signed  onto  that  devasting  agreement. 
Things  would  be  all  right,  everyone  said. 
Our  intelligence  estimates  could  be  relied 
upon.  And  our  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
were  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  so 
there  was  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  Of 
course,  neither  were  some  700  Soviet 
medium -range  bombers  capable  of  being 
used  against  us  in  Europe  and  even,  in 
some  contingencies,  against  us  at  home 
in  the  United  States.  It  v;as  a  ridiculous 
argument,  this  assertion  that  even  though 
we  were  giving  up  equality  in  strategic 
missiles,  we  still  had  overall  parity  when 
we  considered  the  totality  of  the  Ameri- 
can striking  force.  An  agreement  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  what  is  agreed  upon — no 
more,  no  less.  The  attempt  to  recoup 
parity  by  a  comparison  of  things  not 
covered  in  an  agreement  is  a  fatal  way  to 
bargain. 


Now,  of  course,  all  those  opponents  are 
chagrined.  They  are  all  embarrassed. 
They  are  looking  for  a  scapegoat,  and 
they  have  found  him.  His  name,  of 
course,  is  Paul  Warnke.  And  they  have  a 
nice,  neat  theory  in  which  to  fit  Mr. 
Warnke  and  to  explain  how  people  like 
Mr.  Warnke  are  going  to  get  us  into  all 
kinds  of  unequal  and  bad  agreements. 

Mr.  Nitze  laid  it  out  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  shared  it  with  the  rest  of  us  yes- 
terday. It  seems  that,  once  upon  a  time, 
when — 

.  .  .  some  10  years  ago  It  became  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  United  States  had  become 
strategically  and  politically  over-committed 
in  Vietnam,  two  schools  of  thought  began  to 
emerge  as  tD  the  proper  future  direction  of 
our  national  security  policy.  In  one  view. 
U.S.  foreign  and  defense  problems  would  con- 
tinue, indeed  might  even  become  more  seri- 
ous as  a  result  of  Vietnam,  and  could  well  call 
for  even  more  emphasis  and  greater  prudence 
than  had  been  devoted  to  them  In  the  past. 
In  the  contrasting  view,  the  problems  of  the 
past  had  arisen  largely  from  our  own  errors 
springing  from  over-emphasis  on  foreign 
policy,  and  particularly  its  defense  aspects. 
Those  taking  the  latter  view  believed  our  true 
strategic  Interests  were  limited  to  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Israel;  that  the  USSR 
presented  our  only  military  threat  and  that 
that  thre.at  could  te  deterred  with  forces  less 
capable  than  these  that  had  already  been 
authorized.  Therefore — so  the  argument 
ran — significant  cuts  could  and  should  be 
made  in  a  wide  range  of  defense  programs 
requested  by  the  Executive  Branch.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  to 
make  certain  parallel  cuts,  or  at  least  recipro- 
cate by  restraining  the  pace  of  Its  own 
progr.ims. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Paul 
Warnke,  who  has  now  been  nominated  to  be 
both  Director  of  ACDA  and  head  of  the  U.S. 
SALT  Delegation,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active,  vocal  and  persistent  advocates  of  the 
£ec:;nd  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  as  history  this  is  demon- 
strably false,  and  as  an  analysis  of  seri- 
ous strategic  thinking  over  the  course  of 
the  past  decade,  it 's  little  short  of  poppy- 
cock. Life  is  not  that  simple  that  we  can 
take  half  of  our  strategic  thinkers  and 
put  them  in  a  little  red  box  over  there, 
and  take  the  others  and  put  them  in  a 
little  blue  box  over  here.  I  have  listened 
to  and  read  Mr.  Nitze  and  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  over  the  years,  and  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  take  their  wide-ranging  and 
often  profound  thoughts  and  categorize 
their  sum  total  as  nothing  more  than  the 
little  red  box  over  there.  Why  they  insist 
on  so  minimizing  their  own  contributions, 
I  do  not  know.  If  I  charged  them  with 
being  so  simplistic,  they  would  take 
rijcrous  and  just  exception,  I  would 
think.  So  I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr. 
Warkne  did  the  same  thing.  In  his  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nitze,  Mr. 
Warnke  devastates  the  simplicity  of  this 
theoretical  argument,  and  notes  that  no 
evidence  has  been  adduced — 

...  to  prove  any  such  polarization  among 
those  who  have  studied  and  commented 
about  national  security  policy.  I  do  not  agree 
th&t  he  (Mr.  Nitze)  has  correctly  described 
prevailing  trends  of  thought.  If  such  a  di- 
vision were  to  exist,  moreover,  I  would  fall 
in  the  first  group  and  not  the  second,  be- 
cause I  agree  that  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
problems  have  continued  and  will  continue 
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and  that  they  do  Indeed  call 
phasls  and  greater  prudence. 
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those  who  had  some  reservations  about 
it  were  afraid  to  ask  because  they 
thought  their  intelligence  would  be  ques- 
tioned. 

So  I  will  vote  for  Mr.  Warnke's  con- 
firmation to  both  of  the  posts  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated  by  the  President. 
I  do  not  find  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  guilty  of 
the  kinds  of  sins  his  detractors  allege. 
I  find  him  opposed  to  unilateral  disarm- 
ament and  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
avoid  in  SALT  II  the  kind  of  inequality 
we  had  in  SALT  I.  I  find  that  he  does 
have  a  merited  skepticism  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions, and  the  record  shows  him  to 
be  cognizant  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  security  posture,  even  though 
we  differ  on  emphasis  and  even  though 
it  is  Congress  and  the  President  rather 
than  Mr.  Warnke  who  will  be  making  the 
decisions  on  the  direction  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts.  Mr.  Warnke  will  perhaps 
take  with  him  to  Geneva  more  optimism 
than  I  would  as  to  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  meaningful  arms  reduction 
agreement.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  en- 
deavors, just  as  I  continue  to  work  for 
keeping  our  powder  dry  all  the  while.  I 
find  Mr.  Warnke  to  be  a  sincere,  patri- 
otic, and  articulate  American,  with  con- 
siderable skills  which  could  benefit  us  at 
the  negotiating  table.  Certainly  he  was 
not  outclassed  by  any  of  his  detractors 
either  in  the  committees  or  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

PAUL    WARNKE    NOMINATION    TO    ACDA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
President  nominated  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to 
be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  head  of  the  U.S. 
negotiating  team  for  the  SALT  talks.  I 
and  most  of  my  colleagues  here  looked 
forward  to  the  confirmation  process  as 
an  opportunity  for  a  full-fledged,  re- 
sponsible discussion  of  the  entire  arms 
control  issue. 

It  was  in  that  vein  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  which  I 
sit.  heard  Mr.  Warnke  for  over  4  hours, 
and  listened  to  his  critics  for  even  longer. 

Unfortunately,  our  fond  expectations 
have  not  been  fully  realized.  In  place  of  a 
reasoned  debate,  we  have  witnessed  an 
effort  to  brand  Mr.  Warnke  as  inconsist- 
ent and  naive  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  threat,  inexperienced  in  running 
a  complicated  negotiation,  and  soft- 
headed in  his  approach  to  military  su- 
periority. Instead  of  a  grappling  with  key 
Issues,  we  have  heard  a  series  of  allega- 
tions having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matters  at  hand. 

Take  the  issue  of  commas.  Now  I  re- 
gret that  in  the  pressure  to  respond  to 
allegations— and  Mr.  Warnke,  I  want  to 
remind  you— does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  staff  support— a  comma  got  dropped 
in  an  old  quote  by  him.  What  puzzles  me. 
though,  is  how  Mr.  Warnke's  opponents 
could  seriously  argue  that  what  he  said, 
in  September  1972,  with  or  without  the 
comma,  was  intended  to  assert  that  su- 
periority can  never  be  translated  into  any 
sort  of  military  capability  or  any  sort  of 
political  potential.  If  ihey  had  just  read 
on  down  the  page  in  his  letter  to  Senator 
SxENNis,  they  would  have  discovered  that 
in  May  1972,  he  said,  in  a  public  de- 
bate with  Senator  Buckley,  that — 


Regardless  of  absolute  capacities,  our 
forces  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  Into  a 
position  of  unbalance  so  gross  as  to  have  ad- 
verse political  connotations. 

I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Warnke's 
grammar,  but  the  public  record  over  the 
years  testifies  to  his  commonsense,  and 
to  his  commitment  to  a  consistent,  rea- 
sonable approach  to  the  problems  of 
national  security,  including  arms  con- 
trol. 

We  are  also  being  told  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  previous  public  statements  on 
arms  control  prejudice  his  position  as  a 
negotiator.  Has  he  not  already  given 
away  his  position? 

Paul  Nitze  was  asked  whether  such  a 
signal— sending  Warnke — "isn't  a  rather 
naive  approach  to  what  is  expected  to  be 
a  very  tough  negotiating  stance  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union?"  But  even  the 
opposition's  star  witness,  Mr.  Nitze,  was 
not  buying  that.  Four  times  Mr.  Nitze 
refused  to  accept  the  premise  that  Warn- 
ke's previous  statements  would  hamper 
him. 

Nitze  replied : 

I  am  not  sure.  Senator  Tower,  that  I 
would  agree  with  that.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiates  with  the  opposing  delega- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  whatever  the 
delegation  says  represents  the  considered 
government  position,  and  I  don't  think  that 
past  positions  would  necessarily  affect  the 
Soviet  negotiator. 

And  then  there  is  the  litany  about 
Paul  Warnke's  opposition  to  a  whole 
series  of  weapons  systems — Senator 
Jackson  listed  13,  I  think.  I  really  be- 
lieve this  is  a  canard.  Those  critics  know, 
first  of  all,  the  reasons  in  each  case  for 
his  opposition.  In  every  instance  he  was 
opposing  certain  systems  not  because  he 
does  not  favor  a  strong  national  security 
stance,  but  because  he  took  i.ssue  with  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  system,  or  with 
its  possible  impact  on  the  spiraling  arms 
race.  In  many  cases.  Paul  Warnke  pro- 
posed alternatives  to  such  systems. 

Furthermore,  without  belaboring  this 
point,  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  support 
for  his  views  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Take  the  B-1  for  example— just  last  fall 
a  majority  here  voted  to  deny  procure- 
ment funds  for  the  program  prior  to 
February  1  of  this  year.  Take  the  Tri- 
dent submarine — Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  himself  tried  to  get 
funds  for  a  smaller  ship — on  the  grounds 
that  putting  so  many  of  our  missile  eggs 
on  fewer  submarine  baskets  made  them 
more  vulnerable. 

Another  item  I  would  add  to  my  red 
herring  list  is  this  issue  of  the  two 
hats — whether  he  would  be  both  ACDA 
chief  and  head  of  the  SALT  delegation. 
During  our  most  effective  and  produc- 
tive periods  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions— under  William  Foster  and  Gerard 
Smith — the  two  jobs  were  held  by  one 
man.  Under  them  we  negotiated  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

One  further  point  on  this  two-hat 
argument.  I  consider  Mr.  Warnke's  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  ACDA  to  be  an 
important  signal  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  restore  vitality  to  this  almost 
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moribund  agency.  My  good  friend 
Hubert  Humphrey,  who  was  author  of 
the  legislation  establishing  this  Agency, 
has  pointed  out  how  frustrating  it  was 
to  watch  how  it  was  stripped  of  any  re- 
sponsibilities after  Gerard  Smith  left 
in  early  1973.  With  the  exception  of  nu- 
clear export  policy,  the  Agency  played 
virtually  no  role  in  this  Nation's  arms 
control  policies.  Returning  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  having  the  ACDA  head  also 
run  the  SALT  delegation  will  not  only 
revive  the  Agency,  but  will  immeasur- 
ably improve  the  coordination.  Further- 
more, in  that  capacity  he  will  also  be 
accountable  directly  to  the  Congress,  in- 
suring a  more  infonned  congressional 
review  of  the  negotiations. 

One  particularly  pernicious  charge 
against  Mr.  Warnke  is  the  allegation 
that  he  favors  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment." The  term  first  surfaced  in  the 
scurrilous  unsigned  memorandum  of 
which  we  have  all  heard,  and  I  regret  it 
crept  back  into  the  debate  during  the 
hearings  and  here  on  the  floor. 

Now,  the  record  is  absolutely  clear  on 
this  point.  In  his  foreign  policy  article 
on  "Apes  on  a  Treadmill,"  Mr.  Warnke 
described  in  detail  his  ideas  on  unilat- 
eral initiatives,  leading  to  mutual  re- 
straint. As  he  put  it  in  the  hearings: 

What  I  have  suggested  sometimes  in  my 
writing  is  that  we  try  to  explore  the  possi- 
hllltle.s  of  getting  during  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations some  concrete  measures  of  parallel 
restraint.  I  emphasize  'parallel  rest)'aint  be- 
cause, of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  on  a 
mutual  basis. 

Mr.  Warnl:e  ir,  a'osolutely  clear  on  this. 
He  is  talking  about  unilateral  initiatives 
in  carefully  liclected  weapons  areas,  and 
for  specific  limited,  6  months,  periods  of 
time,  as  a  means  of  possibly  inducing 
the  Soviets  to  practice  mutual  restraint. 
He  stresses  that  this  innovation  would 
apply  only  to  systems  in  which  the 
United  States  has  a  distinct  lead,  and 
where  our  advantage  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  a  slowdown  for  a  specific  period. 
As  was  evident  during  the  hearing,  it 
has  been  tried  before,  and  worked,  and  I 
think  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  it  is  a 
technique  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. But,  and  this  is  the  key  point,  in 
any  case  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  "uni- 
lateral disarmament." 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  some  of 
his  critics  have  tried  to  confuse  this 
issue. 

I  also  regret  that  the  discussion  over 
Mr.  Warnke's  nomination  has  degener- 
ated in  part  into  an  irresponsible  mail- 
and-telegram  campaign.  Mr.  President, 
my  office  has  received  a  lot  of  this  cor- 
respondence, and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  really  vicious.  Many  of  them  reflect 
the  "Dear  Friend  "  letter  sent  out  by  Rep- 
resentative Larry  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
who  finds  that  the  Warnke  nomination 
"poses  the  single  greatest  threat  to  our 
national  security  in  my  memory."  As 
the  Washington  Star  observed  editori- 
ally: 

Mr.  McDonald  must  have  a  short  memory; 
but  one  would  not  begrudjie  him  hi.s  appre- 
hensions if  he  had  his  facts  straight. 

His  letter  charges,  for  examole.  that 
Mr.  Warnke  was  the  ".  .  .  architect  of 


George  McGovern's  scheme  to  slash  $32 
billion  dollars  out  of  our  national  defense 
budget."  Well,  Senator  McGovern  went 
out  of  his  way  to  tell  our  committee  that 
this  just  was  not  true.  The  $32  billion 
concept — and  that  is  not  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  it — was  put  together  before  Mr. 
Warnke  joined  Senator  McGovern's 
team.  The  letter  also  accuses  Mr.  Warnke 
of  being  a  "registered  agent"  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Algeria.  As  everyone  In  this 
Chamber  knows,  this  merely  reflects  our 
legal  requirement  that  lawyers  or  firms 
who  represent  foreign  nations  must  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  series  of  issues  has  been  raised  to  ob- 
scure the  most  basic  point  of  all;  that 
Mr.  Warnke  has  been  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  repre- 
sent him  in  arms  control  negotiations, 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  agree- 
ment within  the  outlines  the  Presdent 
has  spelled  out. 

Now  I  know  that  some  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
key  opponents  do  not  really  like  that 
idea.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways.  Ostensibly 
they  support  the  President's  arms  con- 
trol objectives.  Several  Senators — and  I 
quoted  some  yesterday — specifically 
made  the  point  that  they  support  the 
President's  approach.  Their  objection, 
they  insist,  is  to  Mr.  Warnke,  his  record, 
and  his  views.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Warnke  is  being  used  as  a 
strawman  that  the  opponents  can  pum- 
mel in  place  of  Mr.  Carter's  policies.  And 
I  believe  they  hope  through  the  attack 
on  Mr.  Warnke  to  seriously  limit  the 
President's  options  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Carter  has  said  repeatedly  that  he 
specifically  wants  Mr.  Warnke  in  both 
these  slots  because  he  and  Mr.  Warnke 
agree  on  "sasic  policy  issues.  The  Presi- 
dent said  again  today :  "I  have  complete 
confidence  m  him.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
opponents  really  do  support  the  Pi'esi- 
dent.  they  should  support  the  President's 
choice  for  negotiator  as  well,  instead  of 
chasing  around  for  misplaced  commas." 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  point  at 
issue  today.  Mr.  Warnke's  opponents 
really  are  not  objecting  to  him.  They  aro 
fundamentally  opposing  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  pursue. 

This  intention  seems  to  me  perfectly 
obvious  from  a  story  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times.  As  is  clear,  the  objective  is 
"to  weaken  Mr.  Wai"nke's  position  to  the 
point  of  uselessness."  The  article  con- 
tinues : 

The  stakes  are  higher  than  simply  the 
future  of  the  man  who  has  been  chosen  a? 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  Chief  Negotiator  on  Limi- 
tation of  Strategic  Arms.  The  anti-Warnke 
coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  is 
.seeking  an  overall  role  in  shaping  foreign 
atTairs  and  national  security  policy  by  mus- 
tering enough  votes  against  the  President  o 
clioice. 

And,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  intention  is  to 
narrov.ly  restrict  the  President's  options 
in  achieving  an  arms  control  agreement. 

I  have  listened  to  the  opposition  spell 
out  the  necessity  for  maintaining  superi- 
ority, the  need  for  keening  ahead  of  the 
Soviets,  and  I  can  only  conclude  that 


they  do  not — as  they  profess — actually 
believe  in  arms  control  as  a  factor  in 
national  security  policy. 

The  President  evidently  agrees.  At  his 
press  conference  this  morning  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

So,  I  think  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Warnke  are 
primarily  by  those  who  don't  want  to  see 
substantial  reductions  in  nviclear  weapons  in 
the  world. 

What  they  are  proposing  is  unwork- 
able— the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  accept 
any  agreement  which  is  to  their  disad- 
vantage. Nor  will  we.  Which  is  why  we 
must  negotiate  a  reasoned  and  balanced 
strategic  arms  control  proposal.  That  is 
what  President  Carter  intends  to  do.  And 
the  man  he  wants  to  run  the  negotia- 
tions is  Paul  Warnke.  For  that  reason  I 
expect  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  con- 
firm him  with  a  solid  majority. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  us  is  r,  most  important  one. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  belfeve  it  can  be  over- 
emphasized. As  I  said  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  be  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and  also 
cur  chief  negotiator  for  the  SALT  II  ne- 
gotiations. 

Now,  although  in  a  strict  sense  the 
committee  confirmation  process  does  not 
allow  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
on  this  matter,  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  understand  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  a  majority  of  that  committee. 

Each  of  the  Republican  members  of 
that  committee  submitted  individual 
views  to  the  3  days  of  hearings  that  we 
conducted.  In  each  case  each  member 
submitting  his  views  was  unequivocably 
opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warnke  for  either  position. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  examine  the 
statements  submitted,  I  beheve  it  can  be 
seen  that  these  Armed  Services  Comm.it- 
tee  members  are  not  opposed  to  Mr. 
Warnke  because  of  his  politics  or  because 
he  has  been  appointed  by  a  Democrat  ad- 
ministration. To  the  contrary,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  in  this  body  for  being  non- 
partisan. Mr.  President,  the  objections 
voiced  in  each  case  are  very  valid  and 
they  are  based  on  a  perspective  of  De- 
fense issues  not  normally  covered  by  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

To  further  substantiate  this  point,  my 
Democrat  colleagues  have  subsequently 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Warnke,  and  if  you  will  read  their 
remarks  closely,  you  will  see  that  their 
objections  are  based  primarily  on  the 
same  points  made  earlier  by  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  Mr. 
Warnke.  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  will 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  very  heart 
of  our  future  national  security  and  our 
future  strategic  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Com.mittee  have  not  been  unaware 
of  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing 
in  the  strategic  area  in  the  past  few 
years.  Every  year  we  receive  testimony 
that  paints  a  more  grim  picture  as  to 
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Not  only  is  the  Soviet 
alarming  progress  in  the 
they  are  also  making 
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as  I  said,  a  grim  picture 
tlnue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
not  get  any  worse. 

Mr.  President,  Member 
has  gone  over  Mr.  Wamle 
tions  on  numerous  weapons 
at  one  time  or  another 
was  opposed  to  or  would 
I    have    said    in    previouk 
brings  me  back  to  the  poin 
my  concern  for  Mr.  Wamlje 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
still  do  not  have  anywhere 
perception  of  the  Soviet 
tentions,  and  how  we  should 

This  brings  me  again  to 
cern  and  that  is  that  Mr. 
tion  may  be  a  reflection  of 
ter  administration  believes 
States  should  deal  with  the 
It  is  my  judgment  that 
toward  an  era  of 
than  dealing  with  the  Sovi 
a  position  of  strength.  We 
sume  that  the  Soviet  Unioh 
any  more  than  adhere  mij' 
letter  of  any  agreement.  II 
depend  on  the  Soviet 
the  spirit  of  any  agreemei^t 
disappointed.   We  should 
Soviet  goodwill  or  good 
less  that  can  be  reduced  tc 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
these    two    positions    for 
Warnke    has    been 
tremendously  and  possibly 
ately  influential  on  our 
our  future  defense  structur 
tional  security.  It  may  be 
positions  place  more  power 
sibility  in  the  hands  of 
than  is  wise,  even  if  that 
the  support  of   every 
Senate. 

The  stakes  aie  extremely 
should  not  forget  that  our 
best  when  power  is 
uted. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
others  have  said,  whoever 
United  States  at  SALT  II 
the  overwhelming  support  o 
the  Congress,  and  the  coun 

Mr.  Warnke  does  not  havL 
support  and,  therefore,  ever 
firmed,  it  will  not  be  in  our 
interest. 

MASS    MAILINGS    AGAINST    IvARNx:: 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr 

fice  has  been  besieged  by 
form  letters  and  postcards 
nomination  of  Mr.  Paul    . 
Director  of  ACDA  and  chief 
tor  at  SALT.  Of  course,  otl^r 
getting  the  same  sort  of 

Some  of  these  form 
incredible  charges  that  Mr 
foreign  agent  foi 
and  tliat  he  "set  in  motion  .. 
events  which  allowed  Ellsber  i 
Pentagon   papers."   I   woulfi 
characterize  these  charges  a 
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representations. Whatever  they  are,  they 
have  confused  the  public  when  a  very 
serious  debate  about  strategic  policy  and 
arms  control  should  be  occurring. 

Last  Sunday  the  Washington  Star  ran 
an  editorial  about  these  mass  mailings 
and  the  unfortunate  effect  they  are  hav- 
ing upon  the  general  tenor  of  public  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter.  I  commend  the 
Star  for  its  editorial,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moonshine  on  Mr.  Warnke 
When  President  Carter  nominated  Paul  C. 
Warnke  some  weeks  ago  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  and  carry  on  the  strategic 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  hoped, 
as  others  did.  that  his  confirmation  hearing.^ 
would  become  a  forum  for  sober  dlscu.sslon 
of  strategic  issvies. 

That  hope,  which  In  retrospect  appears  a 
bit  naive,  sprang  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Warnke  had  written  and  testified  extensively 
on  arms  control  and  was.  at  the  same  time, 
opposed  by  some  very  serious  people. 

The  Warnke  hearings,  howtvc-r.  only  fitfully 
served  an  educative  function.  Mr.  Warnke's 
critics,  even  some  of  the  most  responsible 
ones,  absorbed  themselves  In  a  falling  at- 
tempt to  brand  him  a  changeling  who  fur- 
tively toughened  "•soft"  positions  of  the  pa.'^t 
to  win  confirmation. 

Since  the  hearings  ended,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  cleared  his  nomination, 
the  resistance  to  Mr.  Warnke  has  strayed  even 
farther  from  sober  debate.  With  Wedne.s:Iay'.s 
Senate  vote  approaching.  uncominittPd  .Tina- 
tors  are  being  treated  to  a  mail-and-tele- 
gram  campaign  that  shuns  few  propag.\nUa 
techniques. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  "dear  friend" 
letter  recently  issued  by  Rep.  Larry  McDonald 
of  Georgia,  who  declares  that  the  Warnke 
nomination  "poses  the  single  greatest  thre.\t 
to  our  national  security  in  my  memory."  Mr. 
McDonald  must  have  a  short  memory,  bu. 
one  would  not  begrudge  him  his  apprche.i- 
slons  if  he  had  hi,  facts  straight 

Of  Mr.  Warnke,  Representative  McDonald 
wTites:  "He  is  best  known  as  George  Mc- 
Govern's  national  defense  adviser  during  t'.ie 
1972  campaign  and  the  architect  of  M';- 
Govern's  scheme  to  slash  $32  billion  dollars 
out  of  our  national  defense  budget.  If  that 
is  not  enough  to  make  him  totally  unfit  for 
the  Job,  he  has  recently  been  calling  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament — on  the  'hope'  the  com- 
munists will  follow  suit."  He  adds,  although 
the  bearing  of  such  charges,  even  if  accu- 
rate, is  not  clear,  that  "since  1975  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  a  registered  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Algeria  .  .  .  (and)  set  In  motion 
the  chain  of  events  which  allowed  Ellsberg 
to  steal  the  Pentagon  Papers." 

In  citing  the  McGovern  connection,  Mr. 
McDonald  appears  to  echo  a  widely-quoted 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  February  16 
which  said  In  part:  ".  .  .  Mr.  Warnke  Is  best 
understood  as  George  McGovern's  defence 
secretary.  .  .  .  During  the  1972  presidential 
campaign  he  was  chief  apologist  for  Mr. 
McGovern's  plan  to  lop  $30  billion  off  the 
Pentagon's  budget." 

Perhaps,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
Representative  McDonald  Is  not  aware  that 
Senator  McGovern  has  since  corrected  the 
Journal's  misimpressions.  First,  wrote  the 
senator  in  a  letter  to  that  paper,  his  "alterna- 
tive defense  budget  .  .  .  called  for  reductions 
over  a  three-year  period,  with  the  amount 
explicitly  contingent  upon  how  the  Russians 
responded."  But  the  main  point  is  that  Sena- 
tor McGovern's  defense  white  paper  was  not 
Mr.  Warnke's  architecture.  "My  arms  budget 


recommendations,"  writes  the  senator,  "were 
published  In  January  of  1972  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Warnke  was  advising  Senator  Muskie.'' 
Let  us  pass  over  the  interesting  but  irrele- 
vant charge  that  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  a 
lobbying  agent  for  Algeria — Washington 
lawyers  frequently  represent  countries  whose 
policies  they  do  not  necessarily  endorse  or 
approve — to  the  charge  that  he  "set  In  mo- 
tion the  chain  of  events  which  allowed  Ells- 
berg to  steal  the  Pentagon  Papers," 

So,  In  the  sense  intended,  did  Gen.  George 
Washington:  By  defeating  Lord  Cornwallis 
he  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  repub- 
lic; and  had  he  not  done  so,  the  Pentagon 
Papers  would  not  have  been  there,  many 
years  later,  for  Dr.  Ellsberg  to  steal. 

This  kind  of  argument  depends,  in  other 
words,  on  historical  regression  in  which 
final  blame  for  almost  anv  event  can  be 
pinned  on  almost  anybody.  In  fact,  after  his 
departure  from  the  Pentagon.  Mr.  Warnke 
stored  his  copy  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  un- 
read, at  the  Rand  Corporation,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  no  one  could  see  it  who  did  not 
have  top  secret  security  clearance  and  who 
did  not  also  gain  the  permission  of  two 
of  three  person.s — himself,  and  Ms  former 
deputies  Morton  Halperln  and  Leslie  Gelb, 
who  were  Involved  in  their  compilation.  Ap- 
parently, Messrs.  Halperln  and  Gelb  per- 
mitted Dr.  Ellsberg  to  see  the  stored  copy. 
But  since  Ellsberg  enjoyed  top  secret  clear- 
ance, they  In  no  sense  violated  Mr.  Warnke's 
painstaking  procedures.  Dr.  Fllsberg  violated 
his  trust.  Mr.  Warnke,  apart  from  having 
placed  his  copy  at  the  Rand  Corporation,  did 
not. 

We  cite,  and  explore.  Congressman  Mc- 
Donald's charges  not  in  a  spirit  of  apology 
for  Mr.  Warnke.  who  needs  none,  but  only 
to  illustrate  what  passes  for  argument  these 
days  in  the  antl-Warnl:e  lobby.  It  would  be 
luifiir  to  suggest  that  the  congressman's 
unfocused  charges  typify  the  serious  case 
against  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination.  They  are 
merely  evidence  that  now  that  Mr.  Warnkes 
responsible  opponents  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  his  confirmation,  the  serious  case 
has  given  way  to  moonshine. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  myself  to  a  matter  which 
!•>  of  grave  concern  to  me.  I  speak  of 
course,  of  the  nomination  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  be  head  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation. 

Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  Mr.  Warnke's 
nomination  to  this  important  position 
and  I  am  opposed  for  two  fundamental 
reasons.  First,  I  believe  Mr.  Warnke's 
past  record  on  defense  spending  and 
other  major  defense  issues  severely  un- 
dermines his  credibility  as  an  effective 
and  forceful  U.S.  arms  spokesman.  Sec- 
ond. I  believe  Mr.  Warnke's  credibility 
has  been  further  undermined  by  his  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, testimony  which  was  often  incon- 
sistent with  previous  positions  he  has 
taken. 

A  look  at  the  record  shows  that  in 
the  past.  Mr.  Warnke  has  consistently 
opposed  almost  every  major  U.S.  weapon 
systems  initiative,  including  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  Trident  II  missile— 
the  submarine-launched  cruise  missile, 
the  development  of  a  mobile  ICBM,  and 
the  MIRV  and  MARV  re-entry  vehicle 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
constantly  advocated  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  Nation's  defense  spending. 
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Mere  opposition  to  a  particular  de- 
fense system  by  an  individual  is,  of 
course  Mr.  President,  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  call  into  question  his  ability  to 
make  soimd  arms  policy  decisions.  Never- 
theless, in  light  of  recent  massive  Soviet 
expansion  of  conventional  and  strategic 
forces.  Mr.  Warnke's  virtual  across-the- 
board  opposition  to  U.S.  strategic  initia- 
tives creates  severe  doubts  about  his 
ability  to  recognize  trends  in  the  strate- 
gic balance  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  As  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  stated  in  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

I  agree  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  be 
opposed  to  a  particular  weapons  system.  I 
think  the  key  point  here  is  that  Mr.  Warnke 
has  been  opposed  to  all  of  the  weapon  sj's- 
tems.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Warnke's  prior  positions  on  de- 
fense spending  and  weapons  develop- 
ment are  not  the  only  reasons  why  his 
judgement  on  arms  issues  must  be  called 
into  question. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  also  continually  urged 
that  the  taking  of  unilateral  initiatives 
by  the  United  States  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  arms  controls.  Recent  history, 
however,  has  shovvii  that  such  a  policy 
of  unilateral  restraint  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful when  tried  by  the  United  States. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  U.S.  attempt  in  the 
early  sixties  to  urge  mutual  restraint  in 
the  deployment  of  antiballistic  missile 
systems.  The  effort  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. It  was  only  after  the  United  States 
abandoned  its  policy  of  restraint  and  be- 
gan to  develop  an  ABM  system,  that  the 
Soviets  considered  negotiating  a  treaty 
limiting  its  deployment. 

Now  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Warnke,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  he  concluded  that  in 
an  active  negotiating  context  he  "would 
not  advocate  taking  any  sort  of  restraint 
action,  except  on  the  basis  of  concrete 
measures  of  parallel  restraint,  which 
had  been  talked  out  with  the  Soviet 
Union." 

This  apparent  change  of  position  by 
Mr.  Warnke  should  comfort  me,  but  it 
does  not.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  change 
in  position  which  leads  me  to  the  final 
point  I  would  like  to  make  today.  Mr. 
Warnke,  consistently  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  pre- 
sented views  which  were  seemingly  con- 
tradictory to  his  previously  stated  posi- 
tions. Nevertheless,  at  no  time  did  he 
admit  that  he  had  made  any  significant 
departure  from  past  pronouncements.  I 
believe  it  is  this  failure  by  Mr.  Warnke 
to  recognize  changes  in  his  own  views 
that  creates  the  most  serious  doubt  in 
his  ability  to  recognize  subtle  changes  in 
the  strategic  positions  between  parties 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

In  conclusion,  I  beheve  the  American 
people  and  the  Senate  deserve  a  chief 
SALT  negotiator  in  which  they  can  have 
implicit  trust  and  confidence.  Paul 
Warnke  is  not  that  man.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  reaffirm  my  opposition  to  his  nom- 
ination as  Ambassador  to  the  SALT  talks. 


a  new  approach  to  arms  control 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  Paul  Warnke's  nomination  to 
be  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  chief  of  the 
SALT  delegation  has  slighted  the  most 
important  issues.  These  nominations  are 
important  because  the  issues  are  very 
important.  This  debate  would  not  have 
happened  if  these  nominations  were  not 
crucial  to  our  national  security.  The  basic 
question,  which  I  believe  has  been 
slighted,  is  whether  we  support  Presi- 
dent Carter's  and  Paul  Warnke's  com- 
mon approach  to  arms  control  and  na- 
tional security. 

This  debate  occurs  at  a  time  when 
there  is  growing  concern  about  our 
national  security.  We  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  do  not  pay  very  much 
attention  to  the  facts  that  worldwide 
buildups  of  armaments  are  racing  ahead 
at  a  breakneck  pace  in  at  least  three 
different  areas. 

There  are  underway  vigorous  efforts 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  ever  better  strategic  nuclear 
weapons. 

Influenced  in  part  by  the  importance 
we  attach  to  nuclear  weapons,  it  appears 
that  a  number  of  other  nations  are  con- 
sidering nuclear  weapons  capabilities. 

StiU  more  states  are  building  larger 
accumulations  of  powerful,  accurate,  so- 
phisticated, and  expensive  conventional 
weaponry. 

The  facts  of  these  arms  buildups  de- 
mand much  more  attention. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  together  had  only  85  strategic 
missile  launchers.  In  1970,  they  had  3.300. 
By  1977,  the  number  of  missile  launchers 
hds  leveled  off  r.t  4,060.  But  in  this  dec- 
ade their  force  loadings  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  increased  from  5,800  to  12,500; 
and  it  is  these  nuclear  warheads  that 
threaten  to  kill  and  destroy,  not  their 
launch  vehicles.  They  have  10,000  more 
nuclear  warheads  stored  in  Europe  for 
so-called  tactical  use. 

In  1960,  three  nations— the  World  War 
Allies — had  developed  nuclear  forces. 
Despite  a  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  there 
are  now  5  countries  with  nuclear  arse- 
nals, a  6th  has  demonstrated  a  nuclear 
explosive  capability,  and  we  estimate 
there  are  perhaps  10  other  nations  inter- 
ested in  the  nuclear  option. 

In  constant  terms,  annual  world  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  $130  billion  in  1960 
rose  to  $210  billion  in  1970.  Upward  of 
of  $300  billion  is  now  being  spent  each 
year — I  emphasize  each  year — on  arma- 
ments. Annual  world  military  expen- 
diture is  greater  than  either  expenditures 
on  education  or  health.  Every  year,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  combined  gross  na- 
tional product  of  all  the  countries  of 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia. 
Despite  severe  inflation  and  a  declin- 
ing level  of  economic  activity  in  most  in- 
dustrialized countries,  the  development 
and  production  of  nonnuclear  weaponry 
continues  on  a  massive  scale.  In  1974,  387 
different  conventional  aircraft,  missiles, 
ships,  and  armored  vehicles  were  under 
development  or  production,  including  145 


types  of  aircraft  and  114  tactical  missile 
systems. 

The  countries  producing  these  weapons 
are  selling  them  to  those  countries  that 
cannot.  In  1950.  the  value  of  imports  of 
major  weapons  by  the  so-called  Third 
World  countries,  at  1973  prices,  was  only 
$294  million.  In  1960,  $1.2  biUion.  In  1970,- 
$2.2  bDlion.  By  1974.  5  years  later.  Third 
World  weapons  imports  had  nearly  dou- 
bled again — $3.9  billion.  We  are  involved 
in  a  pathological  competition  in  arms 
sales  with  little  regard  for  the  future. 

By  1974,  the  ntunber  of  countries 
spending  over  $1  billion  per  year  on  arms 
had  increased  to  20.  A  bare  majority  of 
11  of  these  were  in  the  2  major  alliances 
which  imtil  recently  had  dominated 
world  militarj'  expenditures.  Four  of  the 
newcomers  are  in  the  volatile  Middle 
East. 

These  great  buildups  of  armaments 
greatly  increase  both  the  chances  for 
armed  conflicts  and  the  level  of  destruc- 
tiveness  at  which  major  wars  will  be 
fought. 

Continually  increasing  armaments 
levels  are  a  basic  source  of  world  insecur- 
ity. Increased  military  capabilities  are 
seen  by  neighbors  and  potential  adver- 
saries as  threatening  their  security, 
prompting  military  responses  which  in 
turn  threaten  the  other  side,  often  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  original  cause 
for  concern.  This  effect  is  evident  today 
as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  justify  new  military  programs  as 
a  necessary  response  to  the  other's  in- 
creased capabilities.  In  crisis  situations, 
military  forces  influence  decisions  even 
more  directly,  sometimes  decisions  for 
restraint  and  favorable  outcomes,  or  de- 
cisions for  preemptive  attacks,  or  possibly 
a  chain  of  events  out  of  control. 

History  offers  no  comfort  whatsoever 
that  armaments  on  the  present  scale  will 
not  be  used.  If  anything,  it  suggests  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they  will 
be.  The  notion  that  so  many  nations 
can  continue  to  build  more  and  bet- 
ter weapons  and  not  use  them  is  his- 
torically absurd. 

We  have  avoided  a  nuclear  holocaust 
for  30  years.  We  may  succeed  in  deter- 
ring one  for  another  30.  That  first  war 
with  nuclear  weapons  when  deterrence 
breaks  down  30  or  50  years  from  now  may 
be  limited  at  a  level  of  less  than  all-out 
exchanges.  But  the  probabilities,  over 
time,  over  50  or  100  years,  of  avoiding 
full-scale  wars  of  incomprehensible  de- 
struction are  very,  very  low. 

Indeed,  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
military  buildups  undermine  and  threat- 
en security.  The  expenditures  on  military 
forces  drain  away  enormous  resources 
from  other  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lems, probably  enough  to  remedj'  some 
of  them.  They  go  against  the  rise,  in  bold 
relief,  of  nonmilitary  problems,  conflicts 
over  resources  and  injustice,  terrorism, 
energy,  famine,  and  climatic  crises,  pol- 
lution endangering  our  life  support  sys- 
tems. These  kinds  of  threats  can  easily 
lead  to  wars,  but  they  cannot  be  allevi- 
ated by  armaments.  They  beg  for  some  of 
the  resources  dedicated  to  arms  and  more 
arms.  It  is  amazing  how  little  this  emerg- 
ing state  of  international  affairs  affects 
our  decisions  on  weapons  systems  and 
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force  structures,  as  well  as 
tions  for  military  budgets 

As  we  recognize  that 
requires    more    than    just 
should  also  recognize  that 
our  citizens  is  threatened  _ 
mestic  problems— the  crisis 
care,  the  uncalculated  cost^ 

unemployment,  our 

cies  in  housing  and  educatic  n 
weapons  cannot  reduce  these 
the  well-being  of  our  people 

Yet  we  are  spending  ov 
each  year  on  armaments, 
different    kinds    of    aircrj 
ships,  and  armored  vehicl^ 
vestment  in  military 
$25  billion  of  the  $60  billi(Jn 
spends  on  research  and  dev 
tivities.  We  spend  but  $6 
research.    Some   400.000 
engineers,  nearly  half  the 
in  research  and  dev...^._ 
ployed  in  military  pursuit 
dustrialized  countries.  And 
benefits  of  these  investmen  s 
is  the  increased  effectivenei 
kill  and  destroy. 

I  have  described,  as  I 
sobering  situation.  Three 
at   unprecedented   levels, 

speeding  up.  This  is  the 

consideration  of  Paul  Warnie 
tlon  to  direct  our  arms 
For  two  decades,  arms  control 
essentially  a  rearguard  actijrn 
unfavorable  developments,  i 
not  yet  reached  the  subject 
ment.  We  need  more  arms 
restraint,  more  far-reaching 
tive  efforts  to  use  arms 
protect  our  national  secur 
long  term,  this  may  be  the 
tant    aspect    of    our 
policy,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
this  requirement  in  a 
certed  way.  This  is  the'mos; 
issue  in  the  Warnke  debat( 
thinkable    that    civilized 
most  of  all  our  own  country 
mount  an  all-out  counter 
arms  control  and  peace. 

Most  of  our  citizens  are 
with  arms  control. 

With  all  of  the  criticism  of 
offensive  freeze,  the  benefits 
ABM  Treaty  for  our  national 
have  been  all  but  ignored 
verely  constrains  an  entire 
nuclear  arms  competition.  It 
deterrent  capabilities  of  ou: 
prevents  large  new  efforts  ; 
arms  that  both  sides  surely  w 
to  insure  their  deterrent 
ingly   effective  defenses.  Lit 
the  treaty  also  prohibits  the 
of  futuristic  ABM  hardware 
Treaty  was  not  the  military 
the  prospect  of  widespread,  d 
ABM  defenses.  It  was  a 
much  safer  way  to  prevent 
have  been  an  extremely 
situation  today. 

Even  though  there  were 
comings  involved  with  the  _. 
sive  agreement,  the  U.S.S.R 
SALT,    has    not    constructed 
ICBM  launchers  since  1971, 

In  fact,  the  U.S.S.R.  has 

ICBM  launchers  as  it  comm 
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missile  submarines.  The  interim  agree- 
ment has  not  been  without  merit  as  a 
short-term  freeze  arrangement. 

The  SALT  negotiation  was  difficult. 
The  participants  have  very  different, 
often  conflicting  national  traditions  and 
interests,  different  military  doctrines  and 
strategies,  resulting  in  different  force 
postures  and  different  objectives  on  each 
side  of  the  SALT  table.  Like  any  law- 
making process,  as  we  in  this  profession 
should  well  know,  SALT  has  its  ambi- 
guities and  loopholes.  This  was  inevitable. 
For  this  reason,  a  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  was  set  up  to  work  out  ques- 
tions of  compliance.  The  fundamental 
consideration,  stated  by  President  Ford 
and  his  Secretaries  of  Defense,  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  lived  up  to  the  SALT 
agreements  it  made  in  May  1972. 

The  major  problem  with  the  first  SALT 
agreements  is  not  that  they  weie  overly 
ambitious,  nor  that  the  Soviot  Union 
has  cheated  on  them.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  first  agreements  result  from  their 
being  too  little,  too  narrow.  For  example, 
an  earlier  agreement  to  limit  cruise  mis- 
siles was  discarded  when  the  sides  com- 
promised in  May  1971  and  moved  to  a 
narrower  arrangement.  They  were  too 
late  to  prevent  MIRVs. 

The  first  SALT  agreements  have  real 
value,  because  they  are  restraining  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities,  as  well  as  our  own, 
providing  real  benefits  to  our  deterrent 
and  to  our  national  security.  They  are 
valuable  also  as  a  difficult  precedent  and 
as  a  mechanism  for  further  nuclear  arms 
controls. 

But  SALT  today  is  unfulfilled,  unde- 
veloped potential.  The  talks  have  not 
reversed  the  drive  for  more  and  better 
nuclear  capabilities.  And  they  have  not 
met  our  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  obh- 
gation  to  the  nonnuclear  states  "to  pur- 
sue negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  the  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date 
and  to  nuclear  disarmament." 

I  believe  that,  as  we  consider  Paul 
Warnke's  nominations,  we  are  at  a  criti- 
cal decision  point  for  our  approach  to 
arms  control  and  national  security 
policy.  The  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  preparing  and  deploying 
new  nuclear  delivery  systems  and  pursu- 
ing qualitative  improvements  that  prom- 
ise to  alter  the  strategic  environment 
and  make  the  balance  of  deterrence  less 
stable.  We  have  not  adequately  consid- 
ered the  changes  which  much  greater 
weapons  accuracy  and  large-scale  de- 
ployments of  cruise  missiles  will  make  in 
the  deterrence  equations.  Both  sides  also 
are  moving  with  substantial  effort  into 
futuristic  weaponry,  and  into  the  envi- 
ronment of  space. 

We  are  at  a  point  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  reached  a  real  equivalence  with  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weaponry,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  false  parity  of 
missile  launcher  numbers  in  1970,  when 
the  United  States  was  beginning  pro- 
grams to  increase  its  missile  warheads 
fourfold.  Parity  is  a  difficult  psycholog- 
ical adjustment,  disconcerting  for  na- 
tional, security  officials  and  for  t)ie  Amer- 
ican people.  On  the  one  hand,  tlie  Soviet 
military  buildup  poses  some  new  and 
much  increased  risks,  such  as  a  possible 


Soviet  breakthrough  that  could  provide 
them  with  significant  strategic  advan- 
tages. On  the  other  hand,  their  accom- 
plishments demonstrate  clearly  that  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  likely  impossible, 
to  reestablish  and  maintain  our  previous 
military  superiorities  vis  a  vis  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  other  words,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  new  and  increased  threats  for  our 
security  cannot  be  neutralized  by  more 
armaments.  The  recent  evidence  of  So- 
viet determination  urges  more  arms  con- 
trol, not  less. 

Most  importantly,  we  finally  have  a 
renewed,  strong  commitment  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  real  arms  control  and  dis- 
ai-mament.  The  President  intends  bold 
and  aggressive  attempts  on  all  three 
fronts,  in  SALT,  on  proliferation  policies, 
and  to  control  foreign  military  sales. 

At  this  time,  we  stand  at  the  verge  of 
further  advances  in  weapons  levels  and 
capabilities,  but  also  of  new  arms  control 
opportunities.  We  can  mandate  the  Presi- 
dnt's  arms  control  initiatives  by  confirm- 
ing Paul  Wai-nke  as  his  chief  arms  con- 
trol adviser. 

We  are  in  effect  at  a  point  of  strategic 
stalemate.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  sufficient  forces  to 
destroy  the  other  as  a  functioning  society, 
even  after  a  well  executed  first  strike. 
Neither  side  has,  or  can  have,  effective 
defense  against  preemptive  or  retalia- 
tory strikes.  Additional  and  improved 
weapons  cannot  return  us  to  past  supe- 
riorities. They  can  only  raise  the  deter- 
rent balance  to  a  higher  level  of  destruc- 
tive capability  and  danger. 

A  cogent  definition  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  suggested  by  Mr.  Harlan 
Cleveland  is  the  science  and  art  of  mak- 
ing military  stalemates  more  stable  and 
less  expensive.  By  this  definition,  and  by 
most  measures,  arms  control  has  been  a 
losing  proposition.  Controls  are  being 
lapped  by  arms  in  all  three  races. 

Arms  control  is  not  central  enough  to 
our  national  security  policy,  and  one 
reason  is  that  arms  control  has  not  been 
approached  on  a  broad  and  concerted 
enough  basis  to  justify  a  central  position 
in  policymaking. 

To  make  arms  control  more  central  to 
our  national  security  policy,  we  must 
recognize  that  our  security,  in  the  first 
instance,  involves  threats  against  us, 
threats  to  our  security  and  welfare,  as 
well  as  our  capabilities  to  threaten  and 
thereby  deter  hostile  actions  by  others. 
Deterrence  rightly  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  security  strategy,  but 
while  our  capabilities  to  threaten  the 
security  of  our  adversaries  may  usefully 
deter  aggression  against  us,  they  do  not 
lessen  the  threat  to  our  security  if  deter- 
rence fails. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  national 
security  policy  in  which  weapons  and 
arms  control  serve  the  same  purposes: 
To  increase  our  security,  our  safety 
against  attack,  by  insuring  an  adequate 
deterrent  and  by  making  the  stalemate 
of  deterrence  more  stable  and  less  expen- 
sive. We  cannot  simply  continue  to  build 
all  the  weapons  systems  we  want  and 
ban  only  those  we  do  not  want. 

To  make  arms  control  more  central  to 
national  security,  arms  control  must  be 
broadened  substantially.  It  must  have 
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sufficient  substance  to  survive.  In  fact, 
the  issues  require  a  broad  approach,  be- 
cause they  are  related  to  each  other  and 
interact  in  the  real  world. 

Strategic  nuclear  systems  are  linked 
with  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. We  must  move  away  from  the 
idea  that  knowledge  has  to  be  applied 
and  that  if  a  new  weapon  can  be  in- 
vented it  had  better  be  manufactured. 

Proliferation  is  related  to  energy  re- 
quirements and  policy,  and  to  defense 
policies  that  stress  the  political  as  well 
as  military  utility  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
Most  of  my  comments  today  deal  with 
the  inherent  dangers  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence between  two  superpowers.  We  can 
only  speculate  about  how  well  deterrence 
will  work  if  five  more  states  move  into 
the  nuclear  club,  but  this  situation  can 
only  be  less  stable  and  more  dangerous, 

Conventional  arms  sales  involve  re- 
gional ambitions,  commercial  competi- 
tion, balance  of  payments  considera- 
tions, bilateral  political  relationships, 
domestic  politics,  internal  security  mat- 
ters. 

The  need  for  investments  in  food  and 
health  and  industrial  development  with- 
out pollution  calls  out  for  the  same  re- 
sources expended  lavishly  on  armaments, 
on  arms  which  do  not  make  us  more 
secure  from  these  problems. 

I  conclude  that  innovative,  wide-rang- 
ing arms  control  limitations,  reductions, 
and  other  arrangements  provide  the 
best,  safest  answers  for  many  of  the 
threats  to  the  Nation's  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

Much  of  the  disillusionment  with  the 
1972  SALT  agreements  is  because  they 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  exaggerated 
billing.  Arms  control  is  no  panacea  for 
our  national  security.  Agreements  are 
very  difficult  and  slow  to  reach,  although 
I  believe  the  time  drag  can  be  speeded  up 
in  some  areas  of  negotiation.  Many 
agreements  may  necessarily  be  limited 
in  scope.  Individually,  not  every  agree- 
ment will  be  successful.  Some  may  be- 
come unsatisfactory  because  of  subse- 
quent developments.  There  will  be  items 
that  cannot  be  agreed.  In  actual  nego- 
tiations and  in  general,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  realize  all  of  our  arms  control 
objectives.  That  fact  of  life  should  not  be 
used  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of  other 
parties. 

A  healthy  pragmatism  should  encour- 
age a  new  approach  to  arms  control  as 
well  as  make  our  expectations  more  real- 
istic. Moving  on  a  broad  front,  there 
are  many  areas  of  possible  agreement. 
Real  movement  in  arms  control  will  en- 
courage more  arms  restraint.  We  must 
never  be  imprudent.  We  can  never  agree 
to  arms  control  arrangements  that  ac- 
tually weaken  our  deterrent  or  have  real 
potential  for  upsetting  the  military 
stalemate.  But  the  traditional  tendency 
on  both  sides  is  to  err  on  the  other  side 
of  this  problem. 

It  should  be  possible  to  reach  new 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
countries  on  the  levels  and  characteris- 
tics of  armaments,  probably  including 
reductions  in  some  areas.  We  should  be 
able  to  prevent  some  of  the  future  weap- 
ons developments  that  promise  to  make 
deterrence  less  stable  and  more  danger- 


ous. We  could  free  and  target  some  re- 
sources for  food  and  health  and  weather 
research.  These  possibilities  are  not 
nearly  as  difficult,  and  not  nearly  as 
sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  noncompli- 
ance, as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

It  would  be  mistaken  to  overload  the 
arms  control  agenda.  Arms  control  must 
be  well  considered  if  it  is  to  endure. 
But  certainly  we  are  not  faced  with  the 
problem  of  overload  today.  The  danger 
today,  I  repeat,  is  that  arms  control  does 
not  have  enough  substance  to  survive. 

The  most  important  issue  concerning 
Paul  Warnke's  nominations  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and  chief 
of  the  SALT  delegation  is  that  we  badly 
need  a  new  approach  to  arms  control.  The 
President  and  ultimately  the  Congress 
will  judge  the  wisdom  of  individual 
agreements.  If  we  support  President  Car- 
ter's approach  for  more  arms  control  to 
protect  our  national  security  interests, 
then  we  should  support  his  excellent 
choice  of  Paul  Warnke  to  be  his  arms 
control  deputy. 

Paul  Warnke  has  demonstrated  that  he 
understands  the  need  for  more  arms  con- 
trol. He  has  not  been  afraid  to  suggest 
arms  control  possibilities  that  many  of 
his  peers  have  neglected.  He  has  been 
consistent  in  his  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol and  national  security.  That  approach 
is  to  use  arms  control  more  vigorously  to 
control  arms  buildups  and  competition 
which  make  military  stability  more  and 
more  problematic,  to  be  in  control  of  de- 
velopments that  directly  endanger  the 
American  people. 

Paul  Warnke  clearly  appreciates  the 
Soviet  threat,  but  he  has  been  more  dis- 
criminating than  most  of  his  critics.  He 
has  recognized  that  more  arms  do  not 
necessarily  mean  more  security.  He  op- 
posed MIRV  deployments,  realizing 
ahead  of  time  that  we  were  more  secure 
with  2,000  warheads  on  our  missiles  than 
with  8,000  or  10,000  warheads  ready  on 
the  missiles  of  our  rival. 

Paul  Warnke  saw  that  military  spend- 
ing is  not  the  only  measure  of  national 
security.  He  Imows  that  some  weapons 
promise  more  than  they  deliver,  and  cost 
more  than  they  actually  contribute  to 
national  security.  He  has  argued  that  we 
cannot  let  preoccupation  with  nuclear 
numbers  divert  us  from  attending  to 
other  military  problems. 

Paul  Warnke  clearly  is  well  qualified  to 
give  arms  control  advice  to  the  President, 
both  because  of  his  past  experience,  and 
because  he  represents  President  Carter's 
commitment  to  a  broader  and  more  con- 
certed use  of  arms  control. 

I  strongly  urge  a  mandate  in  these 
votes  for  Paul  Warnke's  approach.  I  urge 
a  mandate  for  President  Carter,  assisted 
by  the  best  arms  control  advice  available, 
in  his  attempt  to  control  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  the  arms  buildups  that  are  a 
grave  threat  to  our  future  security,  and 
to  establish  some  momentum,  at  long 
last,  for  arms  restraint. 

"DCXTTOBING"    THE     RECORD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  with  regard 
to  the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke.  It 
would  seem  that  he  expects  Mr.  Warnke 


to  meet  standards  that  even  he  has  not 
met,  with  regard  to  accurately  describ- 
ing prior  views  and  positions  of  the  nom- 
inee. 

Yesterday  we  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  state  that — 
page  6686  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Mr.  Warnke  sent 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee a  letter  In  which  he  "regrets"  and  seeks 
to  correct  what  he  calls  "a  number  of  (typo- 
grcphical)  errors."  There  then  follow  In  Mr. 
Warnke's  letter  24  corrections  of  the  most 
trivial  and  Inconsequential  nature — errors 
about  which  no  Issue  was  made,  because  no 
issue  properly  exists.  Nestled  among  these  24 
errors  Is  a  25th  which  is  in  no  sense  a  single 
"typographical  error." 

In  fact  there  is  no  "nestling"  at  all.  It 
is  not  the  25th  error— it  is  the  first  in  the 
list  of  errata  submitted.  I  have  the  letter, 
and  not  only  is  this  particular  error  not 
hidden,  it  is  stated  quite  clearly  in  the 
front  page  of  the  cover  letter  to  Mr. 
Stennis,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  what  his  response 
was  on  this  matter. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Let  us  look  at  the 
distinguished  Senator's  (Mr.  Jackson) 
statements  in  this  matter.  On  pages  120- 
121  of  the  Armed  Services  hearings,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
engages  in  just  the  same  sort  of  appar- 
ently minor,  presumably  inadvertent,  but 
to  some  people  significant,  alterations  of 
testimony  and  past  positions  of  another 
individual. 

Personally.  I  find  it  unlikely  that  either 
Mr.  Warnke  or  Senator  Jackson  delib- 
erately doctored  quotations.  The  minor 
errors  that  occur  in  the  transcripts  of 
both  Mr.  Warnke  and  Senator  Jackson 
are  more  likely  inadvertent  staff  errors. 
But  if  the  Senator's  own  standard  were 
used,  then,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
could  also  be  said  to  have  engaged  in 
doctoring  of  previous  statements. 

At  page  120  in  the  hearing  record,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  quoted  as 
having  said  to  Mr.  Warnke: 

Seventh,  you  testified  at  the  confirmation 
hearing  that  some  steps  to  insure  the  via- 
bility of  our  ICBMs  would  have  to  be  taken 
if  they  become  viilnerable,  and  that  one  step 
that  would  have  to  be  explored  Is  the  Mo- 
bile Missile.  In  the  past  you  have  opposed 
the  development  of  a  Mobile  Missile,  and  as 
recently  as  September,  1976,  you  said  that 
you  would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  even 
$1  billion  to  create  the  third  leg  of  the  Triad. 
In  fact,  you  went  on  to  say  that:  "If  we  had 
at  the  present  time  nothing  but  submarine 
launched  ballistic  mls.slles.  and  our  strategic 
bomber  force,  I  think  that  alone  would  be  a 
very  effective  deterrent." 

So  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
alleging  that  Mr.  Warnke  had  said  in 
September  1975  that  he  would  not  spend 
$1  billion.  That  is  not  what  Mr.  Warnke 
testified;  that  is  an  inaccurate  statement, 
Mr.  Warnke  testified,  at  page  71  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  hearings  tran- 
script, on  September  11,  1975.  again: 

It  is  a  question  of  what  you  would  do  If 
you  could  face  the  problem  anew  as  com- 
pared with  what  you  do  when  you  have  the 
existing  situation.  I  dont  think  that  I  would 
be  prepared  to  spend  billions. 

Not  $1  billion,  but  billions  of  dollars, 
"in  order  to  create  the  third  leg  of  a 
Triad."  The  statement  appears  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Warnke  is  unconcerned 
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about  our  current  Triad. 

next  page  of  his   1975   t^tlmony 

Wamke  states: 

That  Is  why  I  don't  favor 
ICBMs  now.  We  have  them, 
of  money  for  them.  In  my 
present  time,  they  contribute 
at  least  to  our  strategic  detei  rent 
have  the  3  legs  of  the  Trlatl , 
favor  of  giving  one  up. 

In  his  eighth  allegation 
the    distinguished    Senate: 
quotes  Mr.  Warnke's  1972 
the  following  manner. 

Ten  surviving  Poseidon  su 
aim  1600  warheads  at  the 
would  run   out   of  targets 
out  of  missiles  .  .  .  the  contli 
missile  numbers  game  Is  a  mlijdless 
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doing  seems  to  violate  at  „. 
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And  what  he  did  in  the 
I  previously  referred  to 
period  which— in   Mr. 
mony,  at  page  183,  of  the  1... 
before  the  Foreign  Relatiojis 
tee — existed  as  well  as  a  . .. 
modifying  clause  set  off  bi 
which  also  he  omitted.  He 
three-period  ellipsis  which  „ 
the  words  are  removed  from 
tence,  when  in  fact  he  was 
sentences    together.    Thus 
Warnke  testimony  had  a  period 
word    missiles    and    the    ne 
began : 

In  thus  assuring  retaliatory  cipablUty,  the 
ABM  Treaty  makes  contlnuatio)  i  of  the  mis- 
sile numbers  game  a  mindless  fcxerclse. 
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the  words  of  the  statement 
ranged";     because    in    emp 
ellipsis  and  removing  the  nine 
begin  the  second  sentence, 
inserted  a  modifying  article 
does  not  appear  in  the  ... 
ment  of  the  sentence  and  .. 
the  word  "is"  although  neith 
used  in  that  way  by  Mr. 
testimony. 

The  substance  as  well  of  . 

is  clearly  effected  by  removing 
ence  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
making  reference   to   the 
and  the  phrasemaking  . 

ABM  Treaty's  important 

ing  our  retaliatory  capability 

This  lengthy  discussion  in 
merely  in  order  to 
colleagues  that  the  kind  of 
that  the  Senator  from 
others  have  engaged  in 
whatsoever  with  regard  to 
standing   of   either   the   Sen 
Washington's  views  or  the 
Warnke.  The  President  has 
Warnke's  views  to  be  in 
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own  strong  determination  to  act  aggres- 
sively in  the  area  of  arms  control. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Warnke's  Myopia," 
appeared  in  the  February  28,  1977,  issue 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  newspaper, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

This  article  comments  on  the  lack  of 
Mr.  Warnke's  vision  in  maintaining  U.S. 
military  strength  as  reflected  in  his  op- 
position to  research  and  development 
This  is  a  key  point  and  one  which  has 
especially  concerned  me  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is  essential 
that  research  and  development  be  con- 
ducted in  vital  weapons  areas  if  we  are 
to  assure  our  military  strength  5  or  10 
years  hence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Warnke's  Myopia 
Although  President  Carter's  choice  of  Paul 
Warnke  to  head  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament agency  is  In  trouble  due  to  a 
number  of  Mr.  Warnke's  controversial  views, 
we  believe  the  Senate  should  reject  him  solely 
for  his  near-sighted  views  on  military  re- 
search and  development. 

Consider  the  following  Senate  hearing  ex- 
change betv/een  the  man  Mr.  Carter  wants 
as  our  chief  negotiator  with  the  Kremlin 
and  Sen.  John  McClellan: 

Warnke:".  .  .  (the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  B-l  bomber)  are  unnecessary  and  do  not 
improve  our  military  security." 
McClellan:  "Anything  else?" 
Warnke:  •Programs  designed  presumably 
to  Increase  the  accuracy  and  yield  of  our 
existing  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Things 
like  the  so-called  MARV.  the  terminally 
guided  maneuverable  re-entry  vehicle." 

McClellan.  unbelieving:  "You  would  stop 
improving   those  weapons?" 

Warnke:  "Yes,  I  would  stop  Improving 
them  because  it  seems  to  me  that  destabilizes 
the  strategic  balance." 

Sensing  that  he  had  shocked  not  only  con- 
servative senators  but  even  several  moder- 
ate-to-llberal  lawmakers  with  these  pro- 
nouncements, Warnke  hastened  to  explain 
that  he  was  not  for  stopping  all  research.  "I 
would  support  advanced  research  on  antl- 
ballistlc  mi-sslle  defense,"  Warnke  said,  "what 
I  am  talking  about  is  steps  toward  actual 
production." 

Such  reasoning  should  leave  thinking 
Americans  cold,  and  we  are  glad  Senator 
McClellan  quickly  pointed  out  the  fatal  de- 
fect in  this  view. 

"You  Just  can't  have  a  lot  of  research  ly- 
ing around,  "  the  Arkansas  Democrat  stated, 
■for  when  war  comes  along  we  won't  have 
the  weapons  with  which  to  defend  ourselves. 
Surely  you  must  be  aware  it  takes  years  to 
apply  research  to  actual  production.  We 
can  t  take  the  risk  of  saying  we  will  develop 
a  weapon  and  then  let  it  lie  on  the  shelf  until 
something  happens  .  .  ." 

We  couldn't  agree  more.  And  we  further 
agree  with  the  observation  of  Sen.  William 
Scott   (R.-Va.) 

Said  Scott:  "With  your  views,  you  should 
liave  been  named  to  head  the  Peace  Corps." 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  the  task  of  passing 
on  the  suitebility  of  Paul  Warnke  as  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  as  President  Car- 
ter's negotiator  for  the  talks  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  limiting  strategic  arms,  two 


jobs  which  can  affect  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  the  survival  of  mankind. 
Yet  the  debate  on  Mr.  Warnke,  first  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  later 
before  the  Aimed  Services  Committee 
and  now  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
has  been  focused  almost  entirely  on 
minutia. 

I  submit  that  in  this  important  tafik 
before  us  we  have  become  blinded  by  the 
trees  and  failed  to  surv-ey  the  forest.  For 
the  past  8  years  Mr.  Warnke  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  debate  on  na- 
tional security  policy  in  presentations 
before   many   committees    of   Congress 
and  a  multitude  of  other  public  fora.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  he  has  testified  for 
more  than  15  hours  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. It  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
differences  of  emphasis  or  even  attitudes 
on  individual  subjects,  not  only  between 
what  he  has  said  recently  and  in  the 
past  but  even  in  the  details  of  presenta- 
tion—both currently  and  in  earlier  years. 
Trying    to   highlight   every    change   in 
phraseology  or  to  trap  him  in  apparent 
inconsistencies  can  be  fun  and  games, 
but  it  has  no  relationship  to  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  post  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Carter. 

I  therefore  now  propose  to  go  back 
to  fundamental  positions  which  have 
been  long  held  by  Mr.  Warnke.  which  he 
has  reaffirmed  in  recent  days  and  which, 
I  believe,  are  the  determining  factors  on 
his  suitability  for  the  posts  of  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  SALT  negotiator. 

Mr.  Warnke  supports  now  and  has 
always  supported  a  strong  national 
defense.  As  general  counsel  and  then  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  he  served 
under  three  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  Clark  Clifford,  and 
Melvin  Laird,  and  all  three  have  praised 
his  work  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
publicly  support  his  nomination.  He 
continued  his  endorsement  of  a  strong 
defense  even  after  he  moved  into  private 
life,  even  though  he  did  not  always  agree 
with  the  Nixon-Ford  administration  on 
how  this  might  be  achieved. 

He  has  repeated  his  support  for  a 
strong  defense  repeatedly  during  the 
recent  hearings,  although  his  critics  have 
unfairly  questioned  his  sincerity. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  always  believed  that 
there  are  two  approaches  to  national 
security  and  that  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible.  First,  new  weapons 
can  be  developed  and  procured  in  order 
to  cope  with  an  emergin.!?  threat.  In  the 
strategic  area  he  has  supported  those 
weapons  which  improve  the  stability  of 
the  strategic  balance  and  reduce  the 
risks  that  deterrence  will  be  eroded  and 
decrease  the  incentives  for  initiating  a 
nuclear  strike.  Thus  he  has  consistently 
endorsed  the  early  deployment  of  the 
4.000-mile  range.  Trident  I  missile  on 
the  Polaris-Poseidon  submarines  in  or- 
der to  decrease  any  potential  vulnera- 
bility of  our  submarine  deterrent  force 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

He  has  equally  consistently  been  op- 
posed to  certain  new  weapons  systems  on 
two  grounds,  which  he  has  made  clear  in 
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all  cases  now  and  in  the  past:  First,  that 
the  proposed  new  weapon  might  not  be 
the  best  or  even  a  cost-effective  addition 
to  our  arsenals;  and  second,  that  the 
premature  deployment  of  some  weapons 
coald  foreclose  the  achievement  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  which  would 
enhance  our  security.  He  reaffirmed  these 
principles  at  the  recent  hearings,  giving 
specific  examples  of  his  past  and  pres- 
ent misgivings. 

Many  have  questioned  whether  Mr. 
V/arnke's  past  opposition  to  various 
weapons  systems  would  not  interfere 
with  his  ability  to  serve  as  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiator. This  argument  has  been  effec- 
tively rebutted  by  none  other  than  Paul 
Nitze,  one  of  Mr.  Warnke's  otherwise 
strongest  critics. 

Repeatedly  during  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  Senators  sought  to 
elicit  comments  from  Mr.  Nitze  on  this 
score,  and  repeatedly  he  denied  that  this 
would  have  any  effect  on  his  negotiating 
ability. 

In  addition,  William  Foster  and 
Gerald  Smith  who  eminently  served  in 
the  past  as  both  Director  and  negotiator 
have  endorsed  Mr.  Warnke  for  these  two 
positions.  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense while  Mr.  Smith  held  both  offices, 
has  also  endorsed  Mr.  Warnke  for  both 
positions. 

Thus,  in  sum,  Mr.  Warnke  has  con- 
sistently supported  maintaining  ade- 
quate conventional  combat  strength  in 
Europe,  reducing  the  risks  of  early  initia- 
tion of  nuclear  conflict  while  maintain- 
ing the  nuclear  deterrent,  and  negotiat- 
ing reductions  in  NATO-V.''ar?f»w  Pact 
force  levels.  President  Carter  and  the 
Nation  will  be  fortunate  to  have  an  in- 
dividual who  has  demonstrated  such 
responsibility  in  the  top  arms  control 
positions. 

Those  Senators  who  believe  that  our 
security  requires  that  we  explore  respon- 
sibly all  arms  control  avenues  for 
reducing  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and 
other  conflicts  must  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Warnke  as  both  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disaramament 
Agency  and  for  rank  of  Ambassador  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  service  as  Director. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  nearing  the  end  of  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  vigorous  and  informative 
debate  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Wamke  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  SALT  negotiating  team. 

Few  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Warnke's 
critics  have  sincere  misgivings  in  regard 
to  the  nomination.  Their  criticism  has 
involved  numerous  questions  as  to  his 
consistency  and  his  true  beliefs  in  regard 
to  national  security  policy  and  programs. 

I  listened  to  the  charges,  and  have 
pondered  them,  and  I  conclude  that  al- 
though Mr.  Warnke's  thinking  about 
various  defense  problems  has  altered 
over  the  years  with  changing  times  and 
circumstances,  he  has  been  willing  to 
rethink  problems  rather  than  stick 
steadfastly  to  previously  held  positions. 
Through  his  writing  over  the  years  and 
his  testimony  in  the  past  and  now  I  de- 
tect a  strong  and  fundamental  dedica- 
tion to  arms  control  as  a  facet  of  national 
security  policy.  Mr.  Warnke's  record 
shows  a  continuous  determination  to  try 


to  find  solutions  that  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  record  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  makes  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Warnke  supports  the 
Triad — the  concept  of  a  mix  of  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles  and  heavy 
bombers.  He  has  had  reservations  about 
the  best  way  to  proceed  to  secure  the 
components  of  the  Triad.  He  has  also 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  a  strong 
conventional  defense  in  Europe. 

Some  have  charged  that  Mr.  Warnke 
does  not  understand  that  strategic  force 
numbers  count.  I  believe  he  most  as- 
suredly does.  The  record  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  SALT  I  hearings 
in  1972  demonstrates  that  he  thought  the 
coverage  provided  by  the  interim  agree- 
ment was  "disappointingly  small."  The 
record  also  shows  that  he  knew  these 
numerical  discrepancies  are  less  critical 
in  an  agreement  of  finite  duration  than 
they  are  in  a  permanent  agreement.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Warnke  said : 

Missile  numbers  back  in  1972  were  less 
Important  than  they  are  today  because  the 
Soviet  MIRV  program  had  not  really  reached 
Its  momentum. 

Mr.  Warnke  continued : 

Now,  the  MIRV  program,  as  time  has  gone 
on,  has  reached  the  point  at  which.  If  you 
continue  with  the  present  trend,  they  begin 
to  cut  down  on  our  missile  warhead  lead. 
And  therefore.  If  they  have  more  missile 
launchers  and  some  of  those  missiles  are  of 
heavier  throw-weight,  they  could  end  up 
with  a  MIRV  lead. 

Accordingly,  an  Interim  agreement  might 
have  been  good  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  Is 
endurable  for  four  or  five  years.  But  at  this 
point  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  something 
which  sets  ceilings  which  are  equivalent. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Warnke  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  believes  our  national  se- 
curity depends  on  both  prudent  arms 
control  and  an  adequate  U.S.  defense 
posture.  Even  his  strongest  critics, 
such  as  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that.  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  would 
agree  with  these  goals  with  a  caveat: 

I  would  reverse  it  and  say  It  depends  on 
an  adequate  defense  posture  followed  by 
prudent  arms  control,  if  that  is  possible 
with  the  Soviets. 

Admiral  Moorer  told  the  committee  he 
had  no  reservations  about  Mr.  Warnke's 
character  or  his  competence. 

The  key  underlying  issue  in  all  this 
is  the  value  placed  upon  arms  control 
measures  and  military  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, some  would  follow  what  they 
call  a  strong  military  posture  and  ignore 
prms  control  completely.  Some  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  critics  charge  he  would  follow 
arms  control  with  little  concern  for 
national  security. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  near  the  end 
of  this  debate  that  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Warnke  believes,  as  do  I,  and  as,  I  sus- 
pect, do  many  of  his  critics,  that  arms 
control  and  national  security  go  hand  in 
hand.  Arms  control  can  enhance  and  re- 
inforce our  national  security  objectives. 


That  is  why  we  have  tried  for  so  long  to 
achieve  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. That  is  why.  with  a  SALT  II 
agreement  possibly  within  our  grasp,  it 
is  important  that  we  have  a  man  of  the 
strength  and  probity  and  drive  of  Paul 
Warnke. 

It  is  because  Paul  Warnke  is  what  he  is 
that  President  Carter  chose  him  and  is 
standing  firmly  behind  him.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  on  several  occasions 
he  is  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr. 
Warnke's  outlook. 

We  should  give  Mr.  Warnke  a  strong 
endorsement  as  SALT  negotiator.  In  vot- 
ing for  Mr.  Warnke  we  will  have  reaf- 
firmed our  commitment  to  SALT,  but  we 
will  not  be  prejudging  the  results.  If  and 
when  Mr.  Warnke  comes  back  with  an 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  give  that 
agreement  the  closest  scrutiny,  not  in 
any  way  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Wamke  but 
as  a  fulfilling  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  believe  Mr.  Warnke  is  capable  of 
bringing  back  the  kind  of  sound,  com- 
prehensive and  verifiable  SALT  agree- 
ment which  could  be  clearly  perceived  to 
be  in  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  When  that  time  comes,  I  think  we 
will  be  glad  we  supported  Mr.  Warnke  to- 
day, and  I  suspect  many  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
present  critics  will  have  good  cause  to 
support  any  SALT  agreement  he  can  help 
achieve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
known  Paul  Warnke  a  long  time.  I  have 
seen  him  at  work  as  a  responsible  and 
creative  public  official.  I  have  seen  him 
in  the  equally  important  and  revealing 
role  of  father  of  an  active,  attractive, 
and  highly  talented  family.  I  have  seen 
the  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  life  of 
our  National  Capital  community. 

As  a  result  of  this  close-range  ob- 
servation. I  have  been  able  to  make  some 
judgments  about  Paul  Warnke,  about 
what  he  thinks  and  about  how  he  feels. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  highly  patri- 
otic American  who  is  motivated  by  the 
finest  instincts  to  render  a  public  serv- 
ice. He  does  not  need  a  job.  On  the  con- 
trary, accepting  this  job  will  cost  him 
more  than  most  of  us  earn  in  years  of 
striving. 

But  he  wants  to  serve  as  long  as  his 
service  is  useful. 

Paul  Wamke  is  a  tough  experienced 
negotiator.  He  would  not  occupy  the 
position  he  holds  among  the  leaders  of 
the  American  bar  if  he  were  a  push-over. 

He  understands  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary power  and  of  national  strategy.  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  guilty  of  errors 
of  omission  or  ignorance  or  innocence 
that  would  prejudice  this  country's  in- 
terests. 

But.  even  he  will  not  have  the  last 
word.  As  an  officer  in  the  executive 
branch  he  will  be  subject  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  President.  His  w^ork  must  be 
accepted  by  the  President.  The  Senate 
must  ratify  whatever  he  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  achieve.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  Constitution  will  work  with 
respect  to  Paul  Warnke  as  they  do  with 
everyone  else. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  confident  that  Paul  Warnke  will 
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make  a  valuable  contribution 
tional  well-being.  I  am  „.  _. 
a  man  of  Paul  Warnke's 
capabilities  and  attainment  i 
subject  himself  to  the  sling ; 
that  fortune  seems  more 
cast  at  those  nominated  .^ 
with  the  Federal  Govemmept 
I  will  vote  to  confirm    . 
with  the  greatest  confidenc^ 
ure.  I  now  ask  imanlmous 
elude  in  the  Record  an 
tor  Zorza  which  appeared  i 
10  Washington  Post  and 
out  how  much  is  at  stake  in 
will  be  taking  this  afternoon 
There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

The  Kremlin  Joins  a  Sen 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 
One   member   of   President 
circle  who  might  well  have  a 
ence  on  the  shape  of  any  Sov 
ment  to  limit  strategic  arnu  cc 
Ing  "troubled"  by  some  of  tb., 
lately  advanced  by  the  Preslder  t 
suggested   to  Moscow   that,   for 
reaching  a  quick  SALT  agrt 
cord  could   exclude  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber 
whose  advice  on  SALT  the  Pres. 
as  crucial  takes  a  harder  line  on 
number  of  other  issues.  He  fears 
two   weapons   were   excluded.   1_ 
could  in  time  develop  their  owi 
siles   and   could   then   mount   1 
Backfire   bomber,   thus   acqulrl 
enhanced  strategic  capability. 

Carter   Is   willing  to  consider 
treaty  which  would  allow  pea 
expio.slons  for  such  projects  as 
of  Siberian  rivers.  His  adviser 
be    "very   concerned"    if   this 
many  explosions  would  be  n 
to  accomplish  the  Soviet  river  _. 
ect  that  "we  would  have  no  as 
they  weren't  gaining  useful  m 
mation  from  them."  On  some  Is 
an  even  tougher  stand  than  J,_ 
inger  did  when  he  was  Secretarj 
Schlesinger  was  willing  to  redu 
ally,    the   number   of   tactical 
heads  in   Europe.   But   Carter's 
that  to  do  so  now,  during  the 
would  be  to  give  the  Russians 
nothing. 

This  list,  which  could  be  great  y 
comes     from     a     conversation 
Warnke,  whose  nomination  by 
chief  SALT  negotiator  and  head 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agen,., 
bitterly  opposed  by  Senate  hard" 
will  be  voting  on  it  today.  Hav 
for  years  to  Paul  Warnke  expou 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have  a 
ered  him  a  hardliner,  so  what 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  But 
out  his  views   on  several   hardii 
yesterday,  without  at  first  reveall- 
tity,  they  were  so  surprised  to  hea  - 
remarks  came  from  that  some  o' 
me  with  the  Impression  that  the  ' 
consider  their  opposition  to  him. 

It  all  goes  to  show  how  some  ( . 
Important   decisions    In   Washlns  t 
the   flow  of   information   Is  sup 
free,  are  made  out  of  ignorance 
emotional    or   political    prejudice 
they  are  made  in  Moscow,  where 
information  even  within  the 
ine  elite  is  often  severely  rest...., 
So  what  else  is  new,  one  might 
is    new    Is    that    the    hawk/dov( 
Warnke's  nomination  coincides  i 
rtove    fisht    In    Moscow    on    the 
agreement.  The  hardline  senators 
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trust  the  Kremlin  fear  that  Warnke's  dedi- 
cation to  arms  control  might  cause  him  to 
sell  out  to  the  Russians,  Just  to  achieve  prog- 
ress in  arms  limitation,  regardless  of  his 
hardline  view  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  Moscow,  Brezhnev  and  the  moderates 
are  now  on  top.  But  the  Moscow  hardliners 
are  in  a  position  to  fight  back,  and  they  too, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  would  prefer  to 
see  Warnke  sustain  a  moral  defeat  In  the 
Senate.  Warnke  will  easily  get  the  majority 
vote  he  needs  to  be  confirmed,  but  the  Sen- 
ate hardliners  say  that  they  can  Inflict  a 
moral  defeat  on  him  by  casting  40  votes 
against  him.  This  would  deny  him  the  two- 
thirds  majority  which  Carter  wants— the 
same  majority  that  the  President  would  need 
for  the  ratification  of  any  SALT  treaty  he 
might  negotiate  with  Moscow. 

The  hardliners,  who  claim  that  the  Warnke 
forces  "haven't  got  a  chance  of  getting  two- 
thirds,"  believe  that  by  denying  him  the 
votes,  they  are  telling  Carter  that  he  must 
negotiate  a  tough  SALT  agreement  If  it  Is  to 
.secure  ratification.  But  the  eff-ect  of  their  ac- 
tion may  be  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
intend. 

Any  new  SALT  agreement  could  result  only 
from  a  series  of  concessions  made  by  each 
side  to  the  other  In  the  process  of  bargain- 
ing. The  Kremlin  could  only  make  the  far- 
reaching  concessions  that  are  necessary  to 
secure  an  agreement  if  Brezhnev  manages  to 
persuade  his  own  hawks  that  he  too  has  ob- 
tained far-reaching  concessions  from  Wash- 
ington. But  if  the  Senate  hardliners  show  by 
denying  Warnke  now  a  two-thirds  vote  that 
they  could  block  a  SALT  agreement  which 
entails  U.S.  concessions,  they  would  be  giv- 
ing the  Moscow  hawks  the  very  weapon  they 
need.  -  ■' 

Why.  the  Moscow  hawks  would  argue 
should  the  Kremlin  make  concessions,  if 
Washington  is  simply  going  to  grab  what  it 
can  get.  and  then  fall  to  honor  the  bargain' 
After  all,  they  would  recall,  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  happened  when  President  Nixon 
Bot  a  whole  series  of  concessions  from 
Brezhnev  In  exchange  for  promises  which 
the  Senate  never  allowed  him  to  fulfill  it 
took  Brezhnev  a  long  time  to  regain  what  he 
lost  to  the  Moscow  hawks  at  that  time 

If  all  that  the  hardline  senators  want  Is  to 
make  sure  that  Warnke  does  not  sell  out  to 
the  Russians,  their  chance  to  do  so  will 
come  when  he  brings  the  SALT  treaty  back 
to  them  for  ratification.  The  best  way  to 
Impress  Moscow  with  the  Senate's  determi- 
nation to  have  a  foolproof  treaty  would  be 
by  giving  him  a  massive  vote  to  confirm  his 
nomination.  Every  vote  cast  against  Warnke 
Will  be  a  vote  for  the  Moscow  hardliners  in 
their  own  fight  in  the  Kremlin 


First,  he  is  encouraging  the  Soviets  not 
to  reach  agreement  by  holding  out  the 
carrot  of  unilateral  initiatives. 

Second,  he  is  advocating  a  unilateral 
initiative  to  break  stalemated  negotia- 
tions during  a  period  of  rough  equiva- 
lence. 

During  his  testimony,  he  favored  uni- 
lateral initiatives  of  periods  of  about  6 
months.  These  initiatives  would  have  to 
involve   delays   or   terminations   of  re- 
search  and   procurement   programs.  It 
would  be  extremely  costly  to  delay  a  pro- 
curement program   for    6   months  and 
dangerous  and  costly  to  delay  a  research 
program  for  a  similar  period.  Delays  in 
research  programs,  where  most  of  these 
initiatives  would  take  place,  often  result 
in  the  delay  of  the  entry  of  a  weapon 
system  into  the  force  by  a  period  of  time 
much  greater  than  the  actual  delay. 

While  I  could  see  the  benefits  of  uni- 
lateral initiatives  in  a  period  when'  we 
were  clearly  superior,  I  would  consider 
them  most  dangerous  in  a  period  of 
rough  equivalence.  Mr.  Warnke  not  onlv 
favors  them  outright,  his  position  en- 
courages the  Soviets  not  to  reach  an 
agreement,  because  by  doing  so  they 
would  be  rewarded  by  6  months  delay  in 
a  strategic  research  system  in  a  U.S.  ef- 
fort to  break  the  stalemated  talks. 

As  a  second  example,  the  following 
question  and  answer  for  the  record  took 
place : 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Warnke,  do  you  see 
today's  announcement  of  slowing  develop- 
ment of  the  Mobile  MX  program  as  such  a 
linilateral  Initiative? 

Mr.  Warnke.  The  President  has  Indicated 
that  If  the  Soviets  ceased  deployment  of  the 
SS-20  then  we  would  not  be  "forced  to  go 
ahead  and  deploy  the  MX.  In  that  sense,  it  is 
a  call  for  matching  restraints  by  both  sides. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President   the 
naivete  of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke,  nominee  as 

0  1 T^  °^  '■^^  Disarmament  Agency  and 
bALT  negotiator,  is  illustrated  very 
clearly  in  his  answers  for  the  record  to 
some  questions  I  submitted  which  arc 
printed  on  pages  152-155  in  the  commit- 
tee hearings. 

I  wUl  cite  two  or  three  examples  First 

1  questioned  Mr.  Warnke  as  foUows:      ' 
Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Warnke,  would  you 

explain  for  the  Committee  your  theory  to 
discourage  the  arms  race  through  unilateral 
initiatives? 

Mr.  Warnke.  My  idea  was  that  In  a  condi- 
tion of  stalemated  negotiations,  an  approach 
of  reciprocal  acts  of  restraint  might  be  con- 
sidered to  break  the  Impasse.  We  could  an- 
nounce a  particular  act,  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  likewise  and  if  they  did  not 
respond  In  a  short  period,  drop  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Warnke's  position 
as  reflected  in  this  answer  represents  two 
basic  errors  of  judgment,  in  my  opinion 


Mr.  Warnke  is  proposing  in  this  ex- 
change of  que,stions  that  the  United 
States  halt  deployment  of  the  mobile  MX 
missile  in  exchange  for  ceased  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-20. 

He  is  not  asking  the  Soviets  to  dis- 
mantle these  intermediate  range  mobile 
missiles.  They  have  already  been  de- 
ployed, but  merely  to  cease  that  deploy- 
ment. Further,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  an  action  by  the  Soviets  would  jus- 
tify our  termination  of  the  mobile  MX 
program. 

Even  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  has  stated  publicly  that  termi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  SS-20  program 
would  not  constitute  an  equal  trade-off 
with  the  mobile  MX.  In  other  words, 
Secretary  Brown  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mobile  MX  to  our  strategic 
deterrence  posture.  He  also  recognizes 
that  the  mobile  MX  is  a  weapon  system 
of  far  greater  value  than  the  SS-26  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  traded  on  an 
equal  basis. 

During  testimony  before  this  commit- 
tee. Secretary  Brown  was  questioned 
about  the  mobile  MX  program  and  the 
Soviet  SS-20  missile.  An  article  on  this 
testimony  appeared  in  the  Febraury  25, 
1977  issue  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  newspa- 
per. Baltimore,  Md.  It  was  written  under 
the  by-line  of  Charles  W.  Corddry  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brown  Asks  for  Soviet  Concessions  if  U.S. 

Is  To  Stop  MX  Rocket  Work 

(By  Charles  W.  Corddry) 

Washington. — Harold  Brown,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  In  a  preview  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, told  Congress  yesterday  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  give  up  more  than  its 
regional  SS-20  missile  to  get  the  United 
States  to  stop  developing  a  more  potent  in- 
tercontinental rocket  called  MX. 

Some  listeners  saw  his  comments  as  chang- 
ing— or  at  least  explaining  more  fully — the 
position  President  Carter  took  In  a  press 
conference  February  8.  Mr.  Carter  appeared 
then  to  suggest  an  agreed  ban  on  the  two 
mobile  missiles. 

When  It  was  put  to  Mr.  Brown  in  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  that  he 
was  at  odds  with  the  President,  however,  he 
insisted  his  position  was  "quite  consistent" 
with  Mr.  Carter's.  Tlie  context  indicated  the 
President  may  have  larger  Soviet  concessions 
In  mind. 

Understanding  of  the  issue — which  could 
loom  large  In  the  next  round  of  talks  with 
Russia — is  complicated  further  by  the  testi- 
mony to  the  same  Senate  panel  of  Paul  C. 
Warnke.  Mr.  Carter's  choice  for  arms  negoti- 
ator. Mr.  Warnke  said  Wednesday  he  flatly 
opposed  development  of  the  U.S.  mobile 
missile. 

That  clearly  was  not  Mr.  Brown's  position 
as  he  testified  in  defense  of  a  $2.8  billion 
cut  in  the  Ford  administration's  last  Penta- 
gon budget.  After  the  cut,  which  met  some 
committee  objections,  the  defense  budget 
would  be  $120.4  bllUon  for  the  year  starting 
October  1. 

Among  cuts  crtlcized  were  those  that  would 
shut  down  the  production  line  for  the 
Mlnuieman  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

The  discussion  on  arms  negotiations  arose 
when  Senator  Jake  Garn  (R.,  Utah)  pro- 
tested the  proposed  closing  of  the  Minuteman 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  line.  He 
acknowledged  a  parochial  interest,  pointing 
out  that  the  line  provides  3,700  jobs  in  hLs 
state.  More  important,  he  said,  it  is  "the  only 
ICBM  line  In  the  free  world,"  while  Russia 
has  four  In  operation. 

The  Minuteman  Is  the  standard  U.S.  land- 
ba.sed  missile.  There  are  1,000  deployed  In 
Western  states  In  underground  launch  sites. 

Secretary  Brown  said  the  U.S.  will  have  to 
respond  if  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  on  build- 
ing up  Its  strategic  nuclear  forces,  but  the 
more  sensible  approach  is  to  develop  the 
harder-hitting,  mobile  MX.  Mr.  Garn  said 
the  President  proposed  banning  the  MX  and 
Soviet  SS-20. 

"The  SS-20  Is  not  an  appropriate  trade 
for  the  MX,"  Mr.  Brown  said.  The  Ru.sslans 
"would  have  to  stop  more  than  that"  to 
get  an  end  to  the  U.S.  missile.  He  told  a 
doubting  Senator  Garn  that  was  "quite  con- 
sistent" with  Mr.  Carter's  position. 

Tlie  SS-20  Is  an  intermediate-range  missile 
pointed  at  European  rather  than  American 
targets.  President  Carter  told  his  February  8 
press  conference  he  would  like  the  Russians 
to  stop  deployment,  though  the  missile  Is 
not  Intercontinental.  He  said  It  resembles  the 
SS-16  which  is  Intercontinental. 

If  the  Russians  would  cease  deployment  of 
the  "mobile  type  missile,"  Mr.  Carter  said, 
the  U.S.  could  Join  in  a  mutual  agreement. 
Tlie  U.S.  then  perhaps  could  avoid  spending 
large  sums  on  "our  own  mobile  missile."  The 
MX  is  the  only  U.S.  mobile  missile  under 
development. 

Mr.  Carter  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
Soviet  moves  toward  intercontinental-range 
mobile  missiles  "would  put  great  pressure  on 
us"  to  have  them. 

What  he  wants  included  In  an  agreement 
on   mobile   missiles   thus  seemingly  remains 


somewhat  vague.  The  American  MX  was  not 
conceived  as  an  answer  to  Soviet  mobile 
SS-20's  but  to  a  tougher  defense  problem. 
The  Increasing  power  and  accuracy  of  Soviet 
ICBM's  is  expected  to  make  the  stationary 
Minuteman  missiles  vulnerable  to  knockout 
blows  and  reduce  the  credibility  of  U.S.  de- 
terrent forces. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
SS-20  is  an  intermediate  range  mobile 
missile.  It  is  already  being  deployed.  At 
present  its  range  does  not  threaten  the 
United  States,  but  this  missile  could  very 
easily  be  upgraded,  giving  it  an  inter- 
continental potential. 

However,  Defense  Secretary  Brown 
takes  the  position  he  would  not  trade  the 
MX  for  the  Soviet  SS-20.  In  my  judg- 
ment, he  recognizes  the  deterrence  value 
of  the  MX  as  being  considerably  greater 
than  the  Soviet  SS-20.  Secretary  BroM^-n 
is   quoted   as  follows: 

The  SS-20  Is  not  an  appropriate  trade  for 
the  MX. 

He  continues,  the  Russians  "would 
have  to  stop  more  than  that"  to  get  an 
end  to  the  U.S.  missile. 

Now  here  we  have  Mr.  Warnke  saying 
in  testimony  to  the  committee  he  would 
trade  the  SS-20  for  the  mobile  MX.  Once 
again  we  see  his  desire  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment puts  him  in  a  position  even  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  finds  imacceptable. 
The  U.S.  MX  was  not  conceived  as  an 
answer  to  the  Soviet  SS-20,  but  to  a 
larger  problem  of  assuring  our  land- 
based  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  such  an  ex- 
ample of  my  concern  relative  to  the 
Warnke  nomination.  The  Senate  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  with  all  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  experience,  which  his  oppo- 
nents cite  as  being  of  great  value,  he  has 
taken  these  weak  and  shortsighted  views 
during  the  heat  of  his  confirmation  fight. 
A  further  example  of  Mr.  Warnke's 
naivete  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
question  and  answer  exchange: 

Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Warnke,  If  our  na- 
tion had  followed  your  advice  over  the  past 
ten  years  to  not  even  enter  development  of 
some  systems  such  as  mobile  ICBM  missile, 
the  cruise  missile  and  advanced  re-entry  sys- 
tems, do  you  feel  our  position  today  would 
bo  in  even  greater  Jeopardy? 

Mr.  Warnke.  No,  I  do  not.  The  systems  I 
have  favored  would  assure  our  present 
security. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  incredible 
answer.  Mr.  Warnke  is  stating  in  public 
testimony  that  he  believes  that  the  13 
defense  cuts  cited  by  Senator  Jackson,  if 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
could  be  taken  without  endangering  our 
present  security. 

While  in  some  instances  he  proposed 
alternative  systems,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  only  able  to  identify  one 
or  two.  the  most  prominent  being  a 
smaller  size  Tiident  submarine. 

As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  Friday.  Mr. 
Warnke  recommended : 

1.  Against  the  B-l. 

2.  Against  the  Trident  Submarine  and  the 
Trident  II  missile. 

3.  Again.st  the  Submarine-Launched 
Cruise  Missile. 

4.  Against  the  AWACS  program. 

5.  Against  the  development  of  a  mobile 
ICBM. 

6.  Against  MIRV  deployment. 


7.  Against  Improvements  to  the  U.S.  ICBM. 

8.  Against  the  development  of  the  XM-1 
tank. 

At  the  same  time  he : 

9.  Favors  the  reduction  of  U.S.  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  from  7,000  to  1,000. 

10.  Favors  the  withdrawal  of  some  30.000 
troops  from  NATO  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  MBFR  agreement. 

11.  Favors  holding  the  Army  at  13  rather 
than  16  divisions. 

12.  Favors  a  $14  bllUcn  cut  In  the  Defense 
Budget  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  submission 
and  a  $11  billion  cut  in  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

13.  Favors  reduction  In  Fiscal  Year  1975 
dollars  of  3  percent  per  year  in  the  Defense 
Budget,  with  the  result  that,  applied  to  the 
Fiscal  Year  1978  budget,  the  total  reduction 
would  amount  to  some  $26  billion  from  the 
Carter  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Now  he  is  telling  us  in  reply  to  my 
questions  made  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  office  for  tlie  record  that  the  systems 
he  has  favored  would  assure  our  present 
security. 

This  attitude  is  totally  without  merit, 
and.  in  effect,  takes  the  position  that  all 
of  the  Presidents,  all  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  and  all  of  the  Congresses  of 
the  past  10  years  were  in  error.  He  takes 
the  position  that  if  we  had  cut  all  of  the 
systems  previously  cited,  not  to  include 
research  and  development  of  other  sys- 
tems which  I  cited  during  the  hearings, 
that  our  present  security  would  be  as- 
sured. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  agrees  that 
we  have  rough  equivalence  with  the  So- 
viets today.  This  is  inconsistent  with  his 
opinion  that  if  we  had  followed  his  rec- 
ommendations, our  national  security 
would  be  assured.  In  other  words,  he  says 
that  today  we  have  rough  equivalence, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  saying  that  if 
all  these  programs  had  been  canceled 
and  these  huge  defense  budget  cuts  had 
been  made,  we  would  still  be  secure. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  but  three  ex- 
amples of  many  in  the  testimony  that 
clearly  indicate  this  man  is  not  in  any 
manner  suited  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated. 

I  recognize  there  has  been  gi-eat  pres- 
sure on  the  Senate  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  little  attention  in  the  press  to 
the  arguments  against  Mr.  Warnke. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ators would  examine  the  record  very 
carefully  and  I  think  in  so  doing,  they 
would  conclude  as  I  have  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  should  be  rejected. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  political  prefer- 
ence, but  rather  a  question  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  safety  of  our  country. 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  our  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  would  be 
better  served  by  the  defeat  of  his  own 
nomination  and  the  submission  of  an- 
other candidate  more  acceptable  for  his 
job. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  the  Warnke  nomination.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  clerk  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  call  the  roll  to  determine  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
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the    roll,    and    the    followir|g 
entered  the  Chamber  and 
their  names: 


Senators 
inswered  to 


[Quorum  No. 

Hart 
Jackson 


n  EC 


Allen 

Baker 

Byra.  Robert  C.  Long 

CTanston  Matsuiiaga 

DeConclnl  McCUire 

Dole  Moynlhan 

GrifBn  Muskie 


N  mn 
Pi  arson 
R  egle 
S<  hmltt 
T  ilmadge 
Ti  iwer 
Zc  rlnsky 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIf .  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M|  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  j  irms  be  in 
structed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Ser;ators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEft.  Tlie  Ser 
geant  at  arms  will  execute  t|ie  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  tht  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  tli  e  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names 


Abourezk 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Elden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Eurdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cfre 
Chafee 
(•hlies 
Church 
Clark 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dan  forth 
Domenici 
Durkin 
EagJeton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 


Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayekawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugor 

Matnuson 

M.ithlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mel  Cher 

Meicalf 


M«  tzenbaum 

M^  rran 

Ne  son 

Fa  kwood 

PeM 
Pei  ;y 
Pre  Km  Ire 
Rai  idolph 
Ril  Icoff 
Rol  h 
Sai'  }anes 
Sasicr 


Sc^ 

Sect, 


We 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announ 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A 
present. 

The  time  is  equally  divideil 
the  two  leaders. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
quire  of  the  distinguished 
er  if  he  has  any  further  plains 
allocation  of  the  remaining 
the  rollcall? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ma; 
this  way? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  at  the  hour  of  4:30 
the  distinguished  minority 
ognized  and  that  upon  the 
of  his  remarks  I  be  recognized 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
formation  of  the  Senate  I 
requests  for  time  from  Senator 
Senator  Mdynihan,  and  Senate 

I  yield  to  the  distinguishec 
from  Washington  for  10  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr 
unanimous    consent    that    ^.. 
Lehman  of  the  staff  of  Senator 


leac  er 
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'.veiker 
t 
Sp^kman 
Sia  Tord 
Ste  inls 
Stevens 
Ste 
St 

Thimiond 
Wa  lop 


enson 


5  to  le 


cker 


WU  lams 
Yo\  ng 


icp  that  the 
B.AYH)    is 

luorum  is 


between 


may  I  in- 

maj4rity  lead- 

for  the 

tijne  before 

I  answer 


unaniitious  con- 

.m.  today 

be  rec- 

cbmpletion 


Wi  ihout  ob- 


l3r 


h  ive 


the  in- 

three 

Jackson, 

Griffin. 

Senator 


Th(f  Senator 


President,  I  ask 

Christopher 

Harry  F. 


Byrd,  Jr.,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  in  connection  with  the  pending 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  many  hours  of  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  it  is 
time  for  a  summing-up.  It  is  time  espe- 
cially to  put  in  perspective  the  reasons 
that  many  of  us  have  for  opposing  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  to  be  chief  negotia- 
tor for  the  United  States  at  the  forth- 
coming SALT  negotiations.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  the  country  understand 
the  implications  of  the  vote  that  will  be 
taken  today.  It  is  Important  that  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  that  vote  should 
reflect  what  Mr.  Warnke's  opponents 
think  and  feel  and  say — and  not  what 
editorial  writers  who  have  scarcely  fol- 
lowed these  deliberations  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  surmLse. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  Mr. 
Wamke  because  I  believe  that  he  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  degree  of  can- 
dor before  the  Senate  that  would  enable 
Senators  to  place  confidence  in  his  fu- 
ture dealing  with  this  body.  I  base  this 
unhappy  conclusion  on  a  close  and  care- 
ful examination  of  Mr.  Warnke's  record 
of  judgments  and  recommendations  over 
the  years.  When  that  record  is  set  along- 
side hLs  testimony  of  the  last  3  weeks 
one  finds  glaring  inconsistencies  and 
wholesale  changes  which,  against  all  rea- 
son. Mr.  Warnke  refuses  to  acknowledge. 
Moreover,  Mr.  President,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  elicit  a  clarification  from  Mr. 
Wamke  that  might  reconcile  his  present 
and  past  views  I  received  from  him  a 
document  that,  far  from  resolving  the 
matter,  actually  contained  a  doctored 
quotation. 

As  I  explained  yesterday,  the  quota- 
tion in  question  was  altered  in  several 
ways.  Some  of  those  Senators  supporting 
Mr.  Wamke  have  attempted  to  portray 
the  matter  as  a  trivial  semantic  con- 
fusion that  turns  simply  on  the  place- 
ment of  a  comma.  Mr.  Wamke  blames 
his   typist.   The   fact   is   that,   commas 
apart.  Mr.  Warnke  did  not  accurately 
describe  his  1972  reaction  to  the  SALT 
I  interim  agreement  either  to  Senator 
Griffin  or  to  me.  In  fact.  Mr.  Warnke's 
view  at  the  time  was  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  now  says  it  was.  On 
this  the  record  is  abundantly  clear.  I 
invite  Senators  who  think  otherwise  to 
cite  from  the  public  record  evidence  to 
corroborate  Mr.  Warnke's  claim  that  he 
was  concerned  about  the  numerical  dis- 
parity in   the   SALT  I   agreement  be- 
cause it  ".  .  .  appears  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union   a  numerical  lead."  Despite  his 
claim  to  two  committees  of  the  Senate, 
that  was  not  Mr.  Warnkes  view  in  1972. 
Again  and  again  on  the  public  record  he 
maintained  the  opposite  view.  Again  and 
again  he  argued  that  the  numerical  dis- 
parity in  the  interim  agreement  was  not 
a  cause  for  concern.  How  can  any  Sena- 
ator  place  confidence  in  a  man  who  tells 
you  that  he  held  one  view  when  the 
record  reveals  he  held  the  opposite.  And 
when,  in  such  a  situation,  one  finds  sen- 
tences from  the  record  cut  in  half  and 
rewritten  to  sustain  a  false  claim,  rea- 


sonable men  ought  to  be  gravely  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  editorial  support- 
ing Mr.  Wamke  this  morning,  the 
Washington  Post  has  this  to  say : 

We  find  It  absurd  to  think  that  Mr. 
Warnke  or  any  other  serious  person  would 
advance  the  .  .  .  view  [that]  ...  if  the 
Russians  had  nuclear  superiority  it  should 
not  worry  Americans. 

Absurd,  indeed,  Mr.  President.  But 
here  is  what  Mr.  Warnke  has  had  to  say 
on  this  matter — and  here  is  what  con- 
cerns many  of  us  who  oppose  this 
nomination : 

.  .  .  "inferiority"  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
or  even  embarra.ssment  if  what  we  have  is 
enough  to  deter  any  Soviet  effort  at  a  pre- 
emptive strike. 

Or,  again : 

.  .  .  even  substantial  nuclear  superiority, 
short  of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  any  political  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

Or,  again : 

The  second  fallacy  Is  that,  regardless  of 
any  practical  military  xitility  a  failure  by  the 
United  .States  to  maintain  a  cosmetic  mili- 
tary "superiority"  will  cause  us  political  dis- 
advantage, the  loss  of  bargaining  position  In 
arms  limitation  negotiations,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  confidence  of  our  allies. 

Or,  again: 

...  we  can  accept  the  numerical  imbal- 
ance (of  the  Interim  agreement]  because  it 
Is  in  fact  totally  irrelevant  to  our  security  . . . 
missile  numbers  .  .  .  are  militarily  meaning- 
less. 

Or,  again: 

...  we  should  not  be  concerned  about  [the 
Soviet)  existing  mathematical  edge  nor 
should  we  be  concerned  about  any  attempts 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  to  add 
additional,  useless  numbers  to  their  already 
far  more  than  adequate  supply. 

Or,  again: 

.  .  .  the  continuation  of  the  missile  num- 
bers game  is  in  fact  a  mindless  exercise  .  .  . 
numerical  superiority  ...  Is  not  translatable 
into  either  any  sort  of  military  capability  or 
any  sort  of  political  potential. 

I  have  quoted  extensively  from  Mr. 
Warnke,  Mr.  President,  because  he  has 
been,  for  many  years,  an  articulate 
spokesman  and  proponent  of  the  notion 
that  numbers  of  strategic  weapons  are 
essentially  without  military  significance 
and  have  political  significance  only  if  we 
say  they  do.  Mr.  Warnke  says  they  do 
not.  I  ask  my  colleagues:  How  can  we 
How  can  we  send  to  Geneva  a  man  who 
believes  that  it  matters  little  whether 
the  Soviets  have  even  substantial  nuclear 
superiority?  SALT  is  about  numbers. 
How  can  we  sent  to  Geneva  a  man  who 
believes  that  numbers  do  not  matter?  If 
one  is  indifferent  to  the  numbers  on  each 
side — if  one  believes  that  an  imbalance  is 
meaningless — how  can  he  credibly  in- 
sist that  a  SALT  II  treaty  must  be  based 
on  equality? 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  who 
support  Mr.  Warnke  have  attempted  to 
suggest  that  he  is  now  being  opposed 
because  he  testified  against  the  de- 
ployment of  one  or  another  weapon  sys- 
tem— the  B-1,  the  Trident  submarine, 
the  Minuteman  III,  and  the  like.  I 
readily   concede   that   there   are   argu- 
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ments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  of 
whether  we  ought  to  have  developed  or 
deployed  each  of  these  weapons  systems. 
But  Mr.  Wamke  has  opposed  them 
all.  He  has  opposed  virtually  every 
strategic  weapon  In  the  U.S.  deterrent 
force,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Tri- 
dent I  missile  and,  at  times,  the  ALCM. 
I  ask  my  colleagues:  Would  the  United 
States  be  secure  today  if  we  had  followed 
Mr.  Wamke's  advice?  I  believe  not.  And 
I  believe  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
record  will  reveal  Mr.  Warnke  to  have 
been  imprudent  in  recommending  mas- 
sive cuts  in  our  defense  programs — cuts 
that  went  far  beyond  sensible  and 
moderate  restraint  or  that  can  be  ex- 
plained away  as  a  search  for  greater 
efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  chief 
negotiator  should  be  a  man  who  has  a 
realistic  and  informed  view  of  our  ad- 
versary's pit)grams,  policies,  and  objec- 
tives. Mr.  Warnke  has  again  and  again 
demonstrated  that  he  has  neither.  He 
views  the  crucial  issues  of  strategic  pol- 
icy in  the  most  mechanistic  ways.  He 
describes  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  as  "apes  on  a  treadmill." 
He  has  argued  that  "The  Soviet  Union  , . . 
has  only  one  superpower  model  to  fol- 
lov.'.  We  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  will 
follow  any  bad  example  we  provide." 

I  believe  that  this  conception  of  the 
source  of  Soviet  policy  is  as  wrong  as  it 
is  shallow.  It  is  not  a  view  on  which  a 
successful  negotiation  can  be  based.  It 
betrays  a  debilitating  relativism  that  I 
believe  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ought  resoundingly  to  reject. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
nomination  are,  in  reality,  opposed  to  the 
achievement  of  a  SALT  II  agreement 
that  would  reduce  our  dependence  on 
nuclear  weapons.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated deep,  mutual  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic forces.  Many  others  who  oppose  Mr. 
Warnke  share  my  view.  The  issue  before 
us  is  whether  Mr.  Warnke  is  competent 
to  obtain  such  an  agreement;  whether 
his  record,  his  judgment,  his  candor,  and 
his  appreciation  of  these  i.«sues  inspires 
confidence  that  he  will  realize  the  objec- 
tive we  all  share. 

I  have  concluded  that  our  prospects  for 
a  sound  SALT  agreement  would  be  en- 
hanced if  another  man  were  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  those  agree- 
ments. 

On  each  of  the  issues — record,  judg- 
ment and  candor,  I  must  oppose  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  un- 
used portion  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  response  to  a 
question  put  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  with  respect  to  a  state- 
ment in  an  address  I  made  to  the  Senate 


on  Friday  in  which  I  suggested  that  the 
world  over,  allies  and  uncommitted  na- 
tions alike,  are  commencing  a  process  of 
accommodation  to  Soviet  power  based  on 
the  presumption  of  a  declining  relation- 
ship of  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Before  I  describe  what  seemed  to  me 
the  basis  for  that  perception,  let  me  be 
emphatic  in  saying  that  I  believe  it  also 
to  be  a  wrong  perception.  It  was  inevita- 
bly the  case  that  American  power  should 
decline  from  the  extraordinary  preemi- 
nence that  followed  the  second  world 
war,  and  indeed  we  were  participants  in 
bringing  about  a  gradual  redistribution 
of  power  in  the  world.  And  yet  the  adven- 
tures of  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  gave 
to  a  gradual  and  orderly  process  an 
abrupt  and  brutal  quality  that  has  sim- 
ply diminished  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today,  a  di- 
minishment  which  it  seems  to  me  can 
be  reversed  if  we  will  resume  a  prudent 
and  confident  course  in  world  affairs; 
and  it  is  that  resumption  with  which  this 
useful  debate  is  concerned. 

There  are  more  grounds  for  confidence 
in  the  future  today  than  we  have  had 
for  years.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  observe 
that  the  United  States  has  endured  or- 
deals, has  endured  defeats  in  the  last 
decade,  and  has  yet  shown  a  remarkable 
resiliency,  a  restorative  quality  that  none 
could  have  known  was  there  until  the 
experience  had  been  had. 

Less  noticed,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
equally  striking  lack,  absence  of  such  re- 
siliency and  such  restorative  quality  in 
the  Soviet  system,  which  indeed  is  bent 
on  a  series  of  crises  which  it  shows  no 
capacity  to  surmount.  The  Soviet  system 
is  one  which  promises  equality,  yet  seem- 
ingly cannot  function  without  an  implac- 
able and  devastating  hierarchy  of  ine- 
quality between  ruler  and  ruled.  It  is  a 
system  which  promises  plenty,  but  it  is 
seemingly  doomed  to  economic  ineffi- 
ciency and  poverty.  It  is  a  system  which 
promises  fraternity,  but  in  practice  seem- 
ingly requires  the  implacable  domination 
of  the  conquered  peoples  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  the  subject  nations  on 
its  periphery. 

Indeed,  it  is  these  very  contradictions 
that  make  it  presently  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accommodate  to  the  idea 
of  a  stable  world  order,  a  world  order  in 
which  they  would  forego  the  relentless 
effort  to  expand  the  Communist  system 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberal  societies  of 
the  West.  If  they  could  live  with  them- 
selves as  they  are,  they  could  accept  the 
world  as  it  is.  But  they  cannot  and  do 
not. 

What  I  am  saying,  then,  is  that  at  this 
particular  moment  there  is  a  wholly  im- 
warranted  appearance  of  the  diminution 
of  American  influence  in  the  world  and 
the  rise  of  Soviet  influence.  Reality  is 
otherwise.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  po- 
litical life  for  appearance  to  become  real- 
ity unless  sharp  measures  are  taken  to 
redress  the  present  imbalance. 

While  we  are  thinking  of  appearances, 
let  us  address  three  particular  areas 
where  the  American  position  appears  to 
the  world  to  have  declined. 

In  the  military  sphere,  the  most  con- 


spicuous event  has  been  the  failure  of 
American  arms  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
stated  aims — the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia — were  not  achieved.  The  im- 
port of  this  failure  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  attention  paid  to  Southeast 
Asia  obscured  in  that  period  a  profound 
and  dramatic  change  in  the  world's  mil- 
itary balance  that  occurred  during  that 
decade.  I  refer  to  the  exponential  growth 
in  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and  the 
corresponding  end  of  American  strategic 
preponderance.  The  details  of  this 
change  have  been  fully  explored  in  this 
debate. 

Other  aspects  of  the  military  balance 
are  equally  striking.  The  change  in  the 
naval  balance,  for  example,  is  dramatic. 

During  yesterday's  debate  our  col- 
leagues the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  and  the  beloved  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ex- 
pressed their  shared  concern  over  the 
balance  of  conventional  forces,  especially 
in  Europe. 

There  is  a  flesh -and -blood  content  to 
strategic  relations  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  numbers.  It  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  seen  in  behavior,  by  subtle 
changes  in  the  attitudes  of  friend  and 
foe  alike — especially  in  times  of  crisis. 
In  October  1973,  for  example,  at  a  time 
of  profound  danger  not  only  for  the 
State  of  Israel  but  for  the  Western  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  world,  our 
NATO  allies  in  the  main  were  unwilling 
to  take  a  firm  public  position  in  our  sup- 
port. Indeed,  even  passive,  unacknowl- 
edged cooperation  was  more  than  a  little 
diflv^ait  to  come  by.  They  were  simply 
prepared  to  look  the  other  way.  Did  they 
fear  that  a  dramatic  confrontation  with 
the  Soviets  would  somehow  confirm  an 
American  position  of  inferiority?  Did 
they  fear  that,  for  the  first  time  in  30 
years,  they  were  not  on  the  side  of  pre- 
ponderant power? 

If  the  Western  world  has  not  drawn 
the  proper  conclusions  from  these  ex- 
periences, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  not  accidental  that  they 
began  a  whole  sequence  of  political  offen- 
sives against  American  and  western  posi- 
tions as  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
October  war  of  1973.  The  most  striking, 
surely,  was  the  Soviet  airlift  of  Cuban 
troops  to  Angola,  there  to  install  a  Marx- 
ist government  of  pro-Soviet  bent,  while 
pro-Western  elements  could  only  reflect 
on  the  bitter  irony  of  a  decade  of  rhet- 
oric directed  against  the  inordinate 
power  of  what  was  called  Western  neo- 
colonialism on  the  African  continent. 

We  recall,  also,  that  another  principal 
outgrowth  of  the  crisis  of  1973  was  the 
rise  of  OPEC  to  a  position  of  extraor- 
dinary international  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence.  Consider  the  remark- 
able fact  that  a  handful  of  oil  exporting 
nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf — primitive 
feudal  states  in  the  main — reached  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  quintuple  the 
world  price  of  oil  sold  to  the  Western 
democracies,  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  get  away  with  it.  They  assumed  that 
they  could  successfully  extract  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  most  powerful  na- 
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The   VICE   PRESIDENT 
tors  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNraAN.  May 
utes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  2 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    I 
briefly   cite   that  in  the 
OPEC,  there  has  been  one 
ment.  A  relentless  conflict  haj  i 
nations  of  Western  Europe 
Increasingly  the  capacity  of 
in  that  sector  to  govern  sue 
not  only  diminished,  but  it 
period  have  vanished.  The 
democracies  are  seen  to  be  in 
retreat. 

There  is  no  ground  for  this 
save  our  own  external 
have  the  capacity  to  reverse 
assume  a  confident  and  for 
tion  not  based  upon  guilt 
but  on  confidence  about  our 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT, 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
majority  whip. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
delighted  that  the  distinguis 
tor  from  New  York  made 
swering  the  question  I  posed 
the  Senate  floor,  that  it  was 
that  we  were  in  the  process  o. 
ing  to  Soviet  superiority;  it  w 
cern  about  the  perception  of 
where  which  caused  him  to 
statement  he  made  in  the 
March  4  at  page  6396. 

I  would  like  to  say, 
the  Senator  from  New  York 
people  elsewhere  who  may 
same  perception  as  what  we 
is  going  on  in  the  world, 
appears  to  be  occurring.  This 
rectly  relevant,  obviously,  to 
ties  of  Paul  Warnke  to  do 
I  think  he  will  be  doing,  but 
this  in  the  proper  framework. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the 
dom  and  the  economies  at  the 
free  nations.  I  think  when  we 
world  in  balance  we  find  a 
picture. 

Take  Eastern  Europe.  I  wii: 
Jerry  F'ord's  mistake  and  say 
Soviet  domination  of  those  co 
certaijily    there    has    been, 
speaking,    more    independen 
mostly  in  Romania,  somewhat 
and  some  m  Czechoslovakia 
Krip  has  not  increased 
Soviet     domination     but, 
there  still  is  greater  flexibility 

Yugoslavia  is  independent 
democracy  but  it  is  not  a  sate 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Western  Europe,  there  is 
dom  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  a  while  back. 

There  is  increasing 
Moscow  on  the  part  of 
ties  in  Western  European 
tiiose  parties  are  engaging 
tional  electioneering. 
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We  see  the  great  strength  and  vitality 
of  Germany,  with  France  remaining  rea- 
sonably strong  and  independent,  with 
Britain  having  some  economic  prob- 
lems— but  certainly  those  are  not  at- 
tributable to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  prospects  for  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement  seem  to 
be  better  than  they  have  been  in  years. 
That  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of  what 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  desired  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  Egypt  threw  out 
the  Soviet  military  some  time  back. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  both  seem  strong- 
ly determined  to  withstand  Communist 
infiltration,  and  they  have  the  resources 
to  exert  great  influence  in  their  part  of 
the  world  and  nearby  and  elsewhere. 

In  Africa,  the  Communists  certainly 
have  some  friends  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, Uganda  and  Somalia,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  those  na- 
tions as  pawns  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
see  those  countries,  saying  the  reverse  of 
that,  as  our  pawns  if  they  are  friendly 
or  have  some  friends  of  ours  in  dominant 
positions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way 
to  see  African  countries  today  is  to  see 
that  they  are  experiencing  new  freedom 
to  pursue  what  they  deem  to  be  in  their 
best  national  interest.  The  United  States 
should  encourage  that  development. 

Incidentally,  is  it  not  remarkable  how 
much  goodwill  is  retained  in  Africa  for 
the  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the 
response  to  Andy  Young  in  his  recent 
visit  there?  We  must  not  confuse  the 
growth  of  national  independence  in  Afri- 
ca with  the  growth  of  Soviet  influence. 
The  former,  I  think,  is  much  more  im- 
pressive than  the  latter. 

In  the  Far  East,  China,  obviously,  is 
not  the  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  once  was.  In  Japan  we  do  have  a  strong 
ally,  a  very  strong  and  powerful  one. 

In  Southeast  Asia  Communists  have 
made  inroads  but  who  is  to  say  that 
Vietnam  and  the  other  nations  there  are 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union?  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  they  are  quite 
independent. 

In  Latin  America  we  see  no  significant 
new  danger  signs  of  Soviet  advances  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

We  live  in  a  very  complex  multipolar 
world,  and  I  see  considerable  evidence  of 
failures  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  their  approach  to  make  any  great 
progress.  I  trust  the  world  can  see  that, 
too,  if  others  elsewhere  will  look  care- 
fully. 

In  terms  of  our  own  military  strength 
to  deal  with  whatever  Soviet  threats  ex- 
ist, and  they  do  exist,  the  most  recent 
Department  of  Defense  report  to  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1978— at  pages  58  and 
75 — finally  sums  up  that  in  total  hard 
target  kill  capacity,  including  bombers — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  most  of  all  to  accuracy  and 
warheads,  we  are  now  ahead  and  will  be 
significantly  ahead  in  1986.  So  we  have 
to  be  careful  what  we  say  about  move- 


ments  in   the   direction   of   the   Soviet 
Union. 

What  we  have  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  present  world  where  we  are  quite 
strong,  where  we  are  the  strongest,  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
With  the  instructions  that  Paul  Warnke 
will  be  given  by  the  President  we  can  do 
exactly  that.  We  should  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  nuclear  anarchy  that 
can  lead  to  greater  safety  for  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ourselves,  all  our  people 
and  all  peoples  everywhere.  That  is  really 
what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  nomination  of  Paul  Warnke 
to  the  dual  positions  of  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  I  should  add  that  I  strongly 
support  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  Mr.  Warnke's 
confirmation  hearings  before  both  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  have  fol- 
lowed the  discussions  in  this  Chamber 
with  great  interest.  It  is  clear  to  me  from 
all  the  frantic  discussions  we  have  heard 
in  the  last  few  days  that  we  have  not  had 
r.  review  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
President's  choice  for  these  posts,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Senate,  but  rather  an  in- 
tense study  of  this  body's  commitment 
or  lack  of  commitment  to  arms  control. 

It  seems  to  me  Ironic  that  in  judging  a 
man  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  advocate  and  seek  acceptable 
means  of  stemming  the  buildup  of  nu- 
clear arsenals,  some  Senators  might  find 
him  unsuitable  because  he  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently dedicated  to  arms  growth.  We  are 
not  here  considering  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Rather,  we  are  considering  the 
man  the  President  has  chosen  to  help 
him  achieve  his  priority  objective  of  con- 
trolling the  growth  of  nuclear  arms. 

My  principal  concern  in  this  discus- 
sion is  not  Mr.  Warnke's  personal  pref- 
erences for  weapons  systems,  nor 
whether  the  syntax  of  his  testimony  fol- 
lows precisely  that  of  his  previous  state- 
ments. I  am  confident  of  his  judgment 
on  defense  matters,  and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  his  personal  integrity. 

My  principal  concern,  rather,  is  with 
the  contribution  Mr.  Warnke  can  bring 
to  this  Government's  efforts  to  bring  a 
halt  to  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  so  aptly  described  last  Friday 
afternoon  as  the  "mad  momentum  of 
arms  spending." 

Contrary  to  what  we  would  like  to  con- 
sider having  transpired  here  in  the  last 
week  there  has  not  been  a  serious  debate 
over  this  issue.  The  proponents  of  Mr. 
Warnke's  nomination  have  talked  about 
the  need  for  arms  control.  His  opponents 
have  focused  on  presumed  discrepancies 
In  his  testimony.  But,  unfortimately, 
there  has  not  been  a  serious  debate  on 
the  question  of  how  best  to  pursue  the 
most  serious  problem  this  Nation  and 
this  world  face.  That  is  a  control  and 
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a  limitation  on  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. For  that  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  the  losers. 

Opponents  of  Mr.  Warnke  have  focused 
on  presumed  lack  of  candor  on  his  part 
and  discrepancies  in  his  testimony.  I  ask 
each  Senator  here  today  who  will  be 
voting  on  this  nomination  this  question : 
If  any  one  of  us  had  been  placed  before 
one  of  the  committees  hearing  this  testi- 
mony and  the  same  question  had  been 
propounded  16  or  18  times  and  we  had 
been  asked  to  respond  to  that  question, 
and  then  our  responses  to  that  question 
asked  16  or  18  different  ways  had  been 
extracted  and  laid  side  by  side,  is  there 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  can  state 
here  today  that  that  testimony,  word  for 
word,  and  comma  for  comma,  would 
have  been  exactly  consistent?  And  par- 
ticularly if  that  testimony  had  taken 
place  over  the  period  of  time  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  statements  were  scrutinized 
here. 

There  is  anger  because  Mr.  Warnke 
would  not  admit  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  or  changed  his  views.  He  did  admit 
that  he  had  changed  his  views.  What  he 
did  not  admit  to  was  that  he  had  changed 
his  basic  overall  philosophy.  I  applaud 
him  for  that. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  could  have  stood  up  to 
the  scrutiny  that  Mr.  Warnke  did  and 
come  out  at  the  end  of  that  scrutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  which  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  attempted  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Warnke. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  a  day  or 
so  ago,  I  think  there  is  even  a  more 
serious  question  underlying  this  debate 
than  whether  Mr.  Warnke  will  be  con- 
firmed. That  is  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  certain  Intolerance  among 
tho.se  who  believe  they  possess  some  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  Soviet  Intent  and  So- 
viet capabihty.  I  think  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  these  issues. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  knows 
what  is  going  on  inside  the  minds  in- 
side the  Kremlin  better  than  anyone  else. 
We  all  have  paid  attention,  we  all  have 
scrutinized,  Soviet  actions  and  Soviet 
capablhties.  But  I  doubt  there  is  one 
person  here,  or  a  collection  of  people 
here,  who  can  claim  to  possess  some  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
intends,  if  for  not  other  reason  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  possess  one 
single  intention.  I  think  that  is  a  more 
serious  question. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  My  time  is  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  20 
seconds? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  an  editorial  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Vic- 
tor Zorza  who  seems  to  know  exactly 
what  the  Soviets  think,  not  only  the 
hawks  but  also  the  doves.  It  is  a  very, 
very  good  article.  He  is  the  only  one  I 
know  who  knows  exactly  what  the  So- 
viets are  thinking,  the  inner  debate 
which  Is  going  on  there,  the  fact  that  this 
debate  is  affecting  that  debate,  and  the 


fact  that  the  hard  liners  here  are  en- 
couraging the  hard  liners  there.  It  is 
very,  very  good  on  this  point.  I  think 
the  Senator  could  clarify  all  his  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  intent  by  simply  read- 
ing the  editorial  page  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  HART.  I  must  say  Mr.  Zorza  has 
every  right  to  put  his  oar  In,  because 
almost  every  other  Senator  has  claimed 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  inside  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  heard  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  even  more  deeply  con- 
vinced than  before  that  Paul  C.  Warnke 
Is  a  splendid  choice  to  head  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation. 

We  have  found  over  the  past  several 
days  that  the  hardliners  on  our  side 
vei-y  much  fear  that  somehow  Mr. 
Warnke  will  bring  back  a  soft  treaty. 
Yet  their  very  approach  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  may  serve  to  undermine  the 
search  for  wiiat  they  profess  to  want. 

As  has  been  alluded  to  just  a  few 
moments  ago  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, one  from  Colorado  and  one  from 
the  great  State  of  Georgia,  the  very  well 
Informed  and  thoughtful  columnist,  Mr. 
Victor  Zorza,  raises  this  very  central 
question  in  his  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  today.  Other  than  the  name 
Warnke,  his  is  the  name  most  mentioned 
today  on  the  floor.  I  quote ; 

The  hardline  senators  who  distrust  the 
Kremlin  fear  that  Warnke's  dedication  to 
arms  control  might  cause  him  to  sell  out  to 
the  Russians,  Just  to  achieve  progress  in 
arms  limitation,  regardless  of  his  hardline 
view  of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Zorza  continues  in  the  next  three 
paragraphs : 

In  Moscow,  Brezhnev  and  the  moderates 
are  now  on  top.  But  the  Moscow  hardliners 
are  in  a  position  to  fight  back,  and  they  too, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  would  prefer  to 
see  Warnke  sustain  a  moral  defeat  in  the 
Senate.  Warnke  will  easily  get  the  majority 
vote  he  needs  to  be  confirmed,  but  the  Senate 
hardliners  say  that  they  can  Inflict  a  moral 
defeat  on  him  by  casting  40  votes  against 
him.  This  would  deny  him  the  two-thirds 
majority  which  Carter  wants — the  same 
majority  that  the  President  would  need  for 
the  ratification  of  any  SALT  treaty  he  might 
negotiate  with  Mo.scow. 

The  hardliners,  who  claim  that  the  Warnke 
forces  "haven't  got  a  chance  of  getting  two- 
thirds,"  believe  that  by  denying  him  the 
votes,  they  are  telling  Carter  that  he  must 
negotiate  a  tough  SALT  agreement  if  it  is 
to  secure  ratiScation.  But  the  effect  of  their 
action  may  be  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  intend. 

Any  new  SALT  agreement  could  result  only 
from  a  series  of  concessions  made  by  each 
side  to  the  other  in  the  process  of  bargain- 
ing. The  Kremlin  could  only  make  the  far- 
reaching  concessions  that  are  necessary  to 
secure  an  agreement  If  Brezhnev  manages  to 
persuade  his  own  hawks  that  he  too  has 
obtained  far-reaching  concessions  from 
Wa.shington.  But  if  the  Senate  hardliners 
show,  by  denying  Warnke  now  a  two-thirds 
vote,  that  they  could  block  a  SALT  agree- 


ment which  entails  U.S.  concessions,  they 
would  be  giving  the  Moscow  hawks  the  very 
weapon  they  need. 

In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  "The  Warnke 
Arithmetic,"  the  question  is  asked:  "Why 
do  his  foes  wish  to  cripple  a  nominee 
they  cannot  defeat?  More  to  the  point, 
why  do  they  wish  to  cripple  President 
Carter,  whose  policies — not  Mr.  Warnke's 
own — Mr.  Warnke  would  be  following?" 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in  any  way 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  have 
here  questioned  Mr.  Warnke's  nomina- 
tions in  a  very  thorough  way.  I  am  sure 
they  are  sincere  and  they  believe  their 
opposition  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial reason  in  Mr.  Zorza's  argument 
that  their  efforts  may  be  simply  opposite 
to  what  is  desired.  A  sizable  vote  against 
Mr.  Warnke  may  serve  to  undermine  the 
President's  own  efforts  and  may  serve  to 
undermine  those  In  Moscow  such  as  Mr. 
Breshnev,  who  do  desire  a  new  SALT 
agreement.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Warnke  wants  a  good,  solid  agreement. 
He  told  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

Among  the  views  I've  espoused,  as  I  have 
already  said,  has  been  the  position  that  our 
security,  and  the  world  peace  that  I  believe  is 
essential  to  it,  can  be  advanced  and  pro- 
tected by  sound,  mutual,  enforceable  and 
verifiable  measures  of  arms  control. 

Mr.  Warnke  earlier  had  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

It's  been  suggested  that  I  have  become  a 
symbol  of  a  certain  philosophic  position.  I'm 
flattered  at  the  attention  bvit  I  have  to  re- 
ject the  characterization.  I  don't  believe  that 
I  represent  a  fixed  philosophical  position  on 
the  issues  of  arms  control.  I'm  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  arms  control.  I'm  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  a  strong  national  defense.  I  be- 
lieve the  two  to  be  totally  consistent  and  in- 
deed, complementary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  his  press 
conference  this  morning  expressf-d  com- 
plete confidence  in  Paul  Warnke  to  be 
the  U.S.  SALT  negotiator.  At  tiie  same 
time,  according  to  press  reports,  he  ac- 
knowledged he  was  concerned  over  the 
lack  of  confidence  shown  in  Mr.  Warnke 
during  the  debate.  Mr.  Carter  said: 

I  don't  believe  the  exact  vote  In  the  Senate 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  future  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  SALT. 

I  believe  the  President  is  correct,  al- 
though I  will  be  much  happier  if  the 
Senate  gives  Mr.  Wai'nke  a  strong  vote 
today.  Whatever  the  specific  outcome, 
Mr.  Warnke  will  have  the  approval  a  id 
backing  of  the  Senate.  He  clearly  has  tae 
strong  support  of  the  President. 

I  urge  all  of  my  fellow  Members  to 
consider  their  vote  most  carefully,  re- 
membering that  the  Senate  will  have  tlie 
final  say  as  to  whether  any  new  SA  jT 
agreement  becomes  a  treaty  bind  ng 
upon  the  United  States.  We  have  t  lis 
constitutional  protection.  We  now  h  ve 
an  obligation  to  send  Mr.  Warnke  fo.th 
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with  a  clear  mandate  to  do 
to  help  Insure  that  the  arms 
proach  has  a  fair  chance  and  _ 
not  hopelessly  bound  througfi 
mistakes,  to  a  continuation 
spiral. 

I  conclude  by  adding  one 
it. 

The  concern  about  whether 
Warnke  is  going  to  bring 
agreement   seems    to    me    to 
academic.   The  fact  remains 
U.S.  Senate  has  complete 
whether  or  not  to  accept  or 
SALT  agreement  that  comei 
seems  to  me  we  should  send 
send  to  negotiate  the  Presldem 
with  as  much  weight  and  . 
port  from  this  body  as  we 
before  ho  goes,  because,  if  we 
what  he  brings  back,  we  can,  ir 
against  it.  I  hope  that  those 
considering  voting  against 
consider  that  very,  very  closelp 
we  do  have  the  final  say  as 
finally  agreed  to. 

I  thank  the  majority 
extra  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
remainder  of  my  time  prior  to 
distinguished  senior  Senator 
Igan. 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   

reference  has  been  made  to  . 
ington  Post  lead  editorial  this 
which  argues  that  those  who 
Wamke's  nomination,  since  ... 
beat  him,  should  Join  him.  TTie 
takes  the  line  that  35  votes 
Warnke  might  be  all  right.  _. 
are  40  or  more  votes  against  h 
body,  it  will  cripple  him  in  his  . 
negotiate  SALT.  The  suggestlo^ 
that   some    of   those   who    _, 
Warnke  should  change  their 
some  sort  of  show  of  unity.  I 
reasoning  both  unpersuasive 
posterous. 

Even  if  every  Senator  who 
posed  Mr.  Warnke's  nomination 
swallow  hard  at  5  o'clock  and 

him  as  a  bow  to  the  „. 

its  appeal  for  so-called  uniry.  , 
confidence  so  apparent  in  this 
throughout  the  country  would 

The  Washington  Post  is 
who  oppose  Mr.  Warnke  in 
do  not  wish  to  cripple  him 
ately,  he  is  already  crippled.  ... 
evidence  reflected  in  the  Record 
days  clearly  demonstrates,  he 
pled  by  self-inflicted  wounds. 

We  do  not  decide  today  ... 
cripple  a  negotiator;  we  decide 
to  send  a  crippled  negotiator 

Do  we  really  fulfill  our 

ligation  if  we  pretend  that  the 
is  not  crippled  by  his  record 
that  he  enjoys  a  confidence 
not  really  exist? 

To  draw  a  rough  analogy, 
imagine  that  Billy  Kilmer  had 
injured  his  leg  the  night  before 
las  game.  Would  George  Allen 
doing  the  Redskins  any  good  bj 
Kilmer  and  trying  to  pretend  .. 
ing  had  happened?  Or  would 
more  sense  and  be  more 
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start  another  quarterback  who  had  two 
good  legs  to  stand  on? 

I  recognize  there  Is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  football  and  arms  control. 
We  are  not  talking  about  a  game  here, 
we  are  talking  about  the  most  Important 
negotiations  this  Nation  may  ever  under- 
take. Under  those  circumstances,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  stakes  are  far  too  important 
to  start  the  action  with  a  crippled  quar- 
terback. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  the 
coach  will  be  sending  in  the  plays  from 
the  Oval  Office,  but  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  quarterback  is  there  at 
the  line,  calling  the  audibles.  This  Sena- 
tor, for  one,  does  not  want  our  chief 
negotiator  going  to  the  line  burdened 
with  the  kind  of  handicap  that  Mr. 
Warnke  has. 

One  thing  is  very  clear.  Mr.  President: 
both  the  American  people  and  many 
knowledgeable  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  serious  reservations  about  Mr. 
Warnke.  I  believe  that  this  wUl  be  re- 
flected in  the  vote  at  5  o'clock. 

It  has  been  charged  that  some  of  Mr. 
Wamke's  critics  are  opposed  to  a  SALT 
agreement  in  principle.  I  do  not  know  if 
that  charge  has  any  validity  at  all,  but 

I  do  know  It  does  not  apply  to  this  Sena- 
tor or  to  many  others  in  this  body  who 
have  voiced  their  concern  about  the 
nomination.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  I  do  support  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  meaningful  and  verifiable  SALT 

II  agrement  that  I  am  so  troubled  about 
sending  Mr.  Warnke  to  the  talks  as  our 
negotiator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time  until  4:30  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  If  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

In  his  prepared  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1977,  Mr.  Warnke  said: 

.  .  .  |Nlo  arms  control  policy  can  suc- 
ceed unless  It  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
American  people  as  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives. 
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I  think  every  Senator  should  carefully 
weigh  that  statement — made  by  Mr. 
Warnke  himself— along  with  the  intense 
opposition  that  has  been  registered  to  his 
nomination  in  the  past  week,  before  vot- 
ing. The  issues  at  stake  at  SALT  are  too 
important  and  the  unavoidable  problems 
too  many  unnecessarily  to  inject  a  fur- 
ther barrier  in  the  way  of  the  prompt 
conclusion  of  a  meaningful  strategic 
arms  control  treaty.  What  is  at  issue  here 
is  not  whether  or  not  Mr.  Warnke  goes 
to  those  negotiations  with  a  bare  majori- 
ty of  votes,  but  whether  he  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  himself  indicated  that 
he  should  not  go  unless  he  has  that  solid 
vote  of  confidence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous -consent 
request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Susan  Pitts  of  Senator 
MclNTYRE's  staff  and  Bruce  VanVoorst 
of  Senator  Clark's  staff  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  remainder 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  Warnke  nomi- 
nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week,  on  March  1,  I  spoke  in 
the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  C.  Warnke  as  our  Na- 
tion's Chief  negotiator  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  effort  to  limit  nuclear  weap- 
ons, an  objective  I  support. 

I  speak  again  today  because  I  am  even 
more  convinced  now  that  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Warnke  for  this  particular  position 
is  an  unwise  choice. 

Mr.  Warnke,  a  Washington  lawyer 
who  served  2>/2  years  in  the  Depaitmcnt 
of  Defense  under  President  Johnson,  un- 
doubtedly is  a  man  of  brilliance,  rather 
similar,  perhaps,  to  that  of  his  mentor, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

But  a  brilliant  mind  and  sound  judg- 
ment do  not  necessarily  go  hand  and 
hand,  as  our  Nation  learned  the  hard 
way  in  the  case  of  Secretary  McNamara. 
For  the  past  5  years  or  more  Mr. 
Warnke  has  been  writing,  lecturing,  and 
appearing  before  congressional  commit- 
tees In  determined  opposition  to  vir- 
tually all  of  our  Nation's  major  strategic 
weapon  systems. 

As  I  see  it,  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  this:  How  can  a  person  who  over  a 
long  period  of  time  has  been  In  public 
opposition  to  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
gram and  has  consistently  sought  to 
drastically  limit  our  defense  require- 
ments, how  can  that  person  be  an  effec- 
tive arms  limitation  negotiator  with  the 
Russians? 

It  is  true  that  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, after  his  nomination  to  the  impor- 
tant position  for  which  he  is  now  being 
considered,  Mr.  Warnke  sought  to  tem- 
per the  positions  he  has  consistently  held 
during  the  past  5  years.  The  essence  of 
his  testimony  was  that  the  Senate  should 
not  hold  his  prior  views  against  him  be- 
cause he  had  done  some  rethinking;  and 
besides,  he  said,  in  some  respects  times 
ha\'e  changed. 

Later  when  he  was  called  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
seemed,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
hearings,  to  take  a  position  similar  to 
the  one  which  he  expressed  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  namely, 
that  he  had  substantially  modified  his 
views. 

Later  during  the  Armed  Services  hear- 
ings. Senator  Jackson  identified  nine  dif- 
ferent points  "on  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  has,  indeed,  been  a  funda- 
mental change  in  your  view — and  in 
some  cases  an  outright  contradiction." 
Mr.  Warnke  replied  that  there  has 
been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  views 
he  has  held  over  the  past  5  years. 

In  listening  to  Mr.  Wamke's  testi- 
mony and  in  reading  and  rereading  the 
transcript  of  the  committee  hearings.  I 
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am  completely  bewildered  as  to  just  what 
are  his  views.  Nor  am  I  impressed  with 
his  candor,  or  with  his  consistency. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  where  he 
stands— and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
does.  Mr.  Warnke,  in  his  desire  to  obtain 
Senate  confirmation  seems  to  contradict 
himself,  but  then  denies  the  contradic- 
tion. 

This  problem  of  varying  interpreta- 
tions of  Mr.  Wamke's  words  and  views 
has  persisted  even  in  the  current  Senate 
debate.  We  have  distinguished  Senators 
defending  Mr.  Warnke  for  having  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  that  nuclear  forces 
beyond  those  required  for  an  assured  de- 
struction capability  are  "superfluous  and 
wasteful"  and  that  once  both  sides  have 
the  forces  required  for  this  "then  the  rel- 
ative numbers  should  have  no  bearing  at 
all  in  any  other  context." 

These  Senators  question  why  Mr. 
Warnke  should  be  castigated  for  hold- 
ing these  views.  However,  in  his  con- 
firmation hearings  Mr.  Warnke  stated 
forcefully  that  relative  numbers  are  of 
significance. 

Now  I  suggest  that  this  demonstrates 
clearly  the  fact  that  different  people  get 
different  meanings  from  Mr.  Warnke's 
words. 

This  would  not  be  a  serious  matter  if 
Mr.  Warnke  were  being  chosen  for  a 
professorial  chair,  for  varying  interpre- 
tations of  a  man's  words  are  the  very 
substance  of  academic  debate. 

However,  the  meaning  of  the  specific 
terms  of  a  SALT  agreement  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  academic  debate.  We 
must  have  such  precision  that  there  is 
no  room  for  varying  interpretations. 

We  cannot  have  Mr.  Wamke  coming 
back  months  or  years  after  an  agree- 
ment and  reinterpreting  his  own  words 
and  telling  us  that  they  do  not  really 
mean  what  we  thought  they  meant. 

This  matter  alone  raises  serious  doubts 
about  his  abilities  as  chief  negotiator  for 
any  agreement  as  complex  as  a  SALT 
treaty. 

We  have  discovered  by  experience  that 
where  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  meaning  of  a  phrase  in  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  the  Soviets  have 
taken  every  advantage.  The  imprecision 
of  words  in  that  treaty  has  caused  con- 
siderable concern  in  this  country  and  we 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen  again. 

If  supporters  of  Mr.  Warnke  take  one 
interpretation  and  opponents  another 
from  a  single  set  of  words,  I  suggest  that 
any  SALT  agreement  he  negotiates  will 
have  a  built-in  weakness  at  its  very 
foundation. 

I  would  have  no  trouble  supporting 
Mr.  Warnke  were  he  appointed  to  head 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  for  exam- 
ple. 

But  in  the  crucial  area  of  national  de- 
fense I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  have  as  our  chief 
negotiator  with  the  Russians  one,  how- 
ever brilliant  he  might  be,  who  has  been 
a  consistent  and  determined  opponent  of 
so  many  of  our  defense  programs  and 
policies. 

Never  has  our  Nation  lived  in  a  more 


dangerous  time,  this  age  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  and  people 
everywhere  would  be  better  off  if  there 
were  no  nuclear  weapons  existing  in  the 
world  today. 

But  the  fact  is  that  not  only  the 
United  States  but  many  other  nations 
have  nuclear  capability.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  at  least  equal  to  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  weaponry  and  in  some 
respects  is  superior. 

So  long  as  there  are  nuclear  weapons 
anywhere,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  will 
hang  over  the  heads  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Arms  agreements  in  themselves 
will  not  prevent  war.  Indeed,  unwise 
arms  limitations  agreements  could  lead 
to  war. 

I  think  it  desirable  to  continue  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  negotiator  be  one  who 
fully  appreciates  that  America  must 
maintain  a  strategic  capability  second  to 
none.  It  is  vital  that  our  negotiator  fully 
realize  the  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  increasing  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. 

Except  for  some  inconsistent  state- 
ments in  recent  days,  perhaps  in  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  Senate  confirmation,  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  public  record 
to  inspire  confidence  in  Paul  Warnke 
as  the  protector  of  American  interests  in 
negotiations  with  the  Russians. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Warnke  has  taken  posi- 
tions v.'hich  would  tend  to  weaken  hi3 
credibility  as  a  negotiator.  He  has  re- 
peatedly criticized  the  strategic  program 
of  the  United  States,  while  igiioring  the 
recent,  massive  Soviet  nuclear  buildup. 

In  my  view,  his  thinking  with  regard 
to  our  national  defense  posture  is  un- 
realistic. 

In  studying  Mr.  Warnke's  record  and 
listening  to  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  in 
transcripts.  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  positions  he  has  taken  on 
national  defense  during  the  past  5  years 
are  totally  out  of  step  with  that  of  ths 
vast  majority  of  Americans. 

In  listening  to  his  testimony  and  in 
reading  and  rereading  the  transcripts  of 
the  committee  hearings,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  his  apparent  inconsist- 
encies, his  weaving  and  dodging,  while 
those  of  a  brilliant  lawyer,  do  not  inspire 
confidence. 

It  is  vitally  important,  as  I  see  it,  that 
anyone  who  concludes  a  nuclear  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Russians 
be  one  in  whom  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  can  place  great  confi- 
dence. In  matters  so  complicated  as  nu- 
clear weaponry,  one  must  rely  a  great 
deal  on  the  negotiator. 

I  must  be  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not 
have  confidence  in  Mr.  Wamke's  na- 
tional defense  views. 

I  believe  that  his  confirmation  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  critcal  time.  His  record  is 
such  that  he  would  be  the  wrong  man  at 
the  wrong  time  to  be  the  principal  Amer- 
ican official  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

That  being  the  case,  I  shall  cast  my 
vote  against  Mr.  Wamke. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are  en- 


tering now  the  last  moments  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  two  nominations  that  are  of 
extraordinary  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. They  come  at  an  early,  informative 
time  in  a  new  administration  preparing 
to  engage  in  negotiations  with  other 
countries,  including  the  superpowers  of 
the  world.  They  come  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  define  the  role  of  America 
in  an  increasingly  hostile  world;  at  a 
time  when  the  threat  to  survival,  let 
alone  peace,  has  never  been  greater,  at 
least  in  terms  of  our  technical  ability  to 
destroy  each  other. 

They  come,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  lead  the  country,  following  a  tradi- 
tion of  bipartisan  support  of  a  genuine 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  lead  in  the 
field  of  mutual  and  balanced-force  re- 
ductions throughout  the  world  and  in 
terms  of  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  recall  that  it  was  in  Novem- 
ber 1969,  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
in  the  closing  time  of  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  proposed  what 
later  became  known  as  SAJLT  I,  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

I  was  pleased,  as  I  am  sure  the  coun- 
try was  pleased,  to  see  that  President 
Nixon,  after  his  election,  took  up  that 
call  and  pursued  it  with  diligence  and  I 
believe  with  effectiveness  as  he  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  brought  to  successful 
culmination  on  May  26,  1972,  the  nego- 
tiations we  refer  to  now  as  SALT  I. 

The  same  is  so,  Mr.  President,  in  terms 
of  its  bipartisan  nature,  with  the  call  by 
NATO  in  1968  for  MBFR— Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reduction. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  was  particularly 
distressing  to  me  to  read  a  wire  service 
copy  today  that  quotes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  saying: 

So  I  think  the  attack  on  Mr.  Warnke  Is 
primarily  by  those  who  Just  do  not  want  to 
seo  substantial  reductions  In  atomic  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  President,  it  simply  is  not  so.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  does 
not  want  a  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  either 
side  who  is  not  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  tensions.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  person  in  this  body  who 
does  not  want  to  continue  the  tradition 
of  bipartisan  effort  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  our  colleagues 
that  notwithstanding  this  remark  by  the 
President  in  a  press  conference,  which 
was  done,  I  am  sure,  extemporaneously; 
that  notwithstanding  those  efforts,  that 
I  pledge  myself  and  I  believe  all  other 
Republicans  will  pledge  themselves  to  a 
continuation  of  that  bipartisan  tradition, 
because  survival  is  the  only  fundamental 
an  empirical  obligation  that  we  can  all 
agree  on. 

Mr.  President,  now  on  the  Wamke 
nomination. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  Mr.  Wamke. 
I  do  so  having  previously  stated  in  this 
Chamber  and  publicly  that  I  have  an  ad- 
miration for  the  man.  I  believe  he  is  a 
loyal  and  dedicated  citizen :  he  is  a  capa- 
ble public  servant;  he  is  an  outstanding 
lawyer.  I  do  not  doubt  his  loyalty  for  one 
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moment.  But  I  believe  his 
is  a  bad  choice.  I  think  the 
the  United  States  made  a 
If  we  are  going  to  negt 
superpowers  of  the  world, 
Viet  Union,  if  we  are  going 
the  bipartisan  efforts  to  red 
In  this  world,  we  must  fin< 
who  will  be  the  undoubted 
people  and  this  Congress, 
particular. 

It  will  command  the 

judgment  of  the  people  of 
States  when  he  returns  froih 

those  negotiations   are 

says  to  us  and  to  the  countr.^ 
is  time  now  to  give  up  some  ol 
missiles,  some  of  that  de-stru 
that  we  have  assembled  since 
n.  It  is  time.  It  is  time  tha 
We  have  negotiated  an  agre 
the  Russians  so  they  will  give 
as  we  do  and  neither  will  _ 
vantage  over  the  other.  It  is 
negotiator  must  say. 

He  must  be  believed;  he 
ible ;  and  Mr.  Wamke  is  not 
that  respect,  once  again,  Mr 
not  because  I  doubt  his  lo: 
integrity,  but  because  of  his  . 
ord.  because  of  his  positions 
sues,  because  he  has  opposec 
I  know,  every  new  weapons 
has  been  suggested. 

If  I  were  sending  someone 
to  try  to  negotiate  a  strategic 
tatlon  treaty,  I  would  send 
would  try  hard  for  the  ma 
tion  in  nuclear  capability 
who,  when  he  came  back,  w 
doubtedly  convinced  of  our 
a  country,  and  as  this  Se: 
having  given  a  thing  to  the 

I  would  take  a  Barry  G. 
would  take  a  Bob  Byrd.  Theri 
of  our  colleagues  who  woulp 
trouble  convincing  the  count 
Congress  that  this  was  the 
proper  thijjg  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe 
something  infinitely  more 
the  parliamentary  system  thaf 
ning  and  losing.  I  believe  it  is 
that  we  express  our  views; 
tilate  our  differences;  that 
our  imderstandings  of  each  _ 
of  view;  and  that  we  have  a 
gard  for  differing  opinions. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  only  two  votes 
Wamke  nomination,  it  oughl 
bated  at  length  and  voted 
Chamber,  because  it  is  of 
tance. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it 
sence  of  the  American  politi 
that,  unlike  the  Presidency  w 
is  only  one  President,  unlike 
which  is  apolitical.  Congress 
responsibility  to  serve  as  a 
the  exchange  and  cross  po. 
ideas  for  the  Nation;  for  the 
the  failure   of  support  for 
for  the  expression  of  our  s 
clear  definition  of  our  fears 
vide  for  a  translation  and 
these  things  and  effective 
public  policy. 

That  is  the  function  of  the 
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Congress  is  the  only  place  where  there 
is  Institutionalized  and  guaranteed  the 
right  to  conflict,  where  out  of  that 
crucible  of  conflict  come  the  right  deci- 
sions that  have  led  this  country  so  long. 

America  has  not  always  been  great 
and  right,  because  she  has  had  right  and 
great  leaders.  She  has  had  her  share,  but 
she  has  been  remarkably  right  through 
all  her  history,  because  we  have  had  in 
this  system  the  ability  to  reach  out,  to 
sense,  to  determine,  to  resonate  to  and 
to  state  and  publish  the  ideas  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  people  of  this  country. 
That  is  what  we  are  all  about. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  2  or  20  or 
40  votes  against  the  Wamke  nomination 
is  significant  in  the  further  efforts  of 
mankind  to  save  itself  from  extinction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  1972  interim  freeze  on  intercontinen- 
tal and  submarine  missile  launchers  runs 
out  in  less  than  9  months. 

Replacing  the  freeze  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  longer  lasting  agreement 
is  one  of  President  Carter's  top-priority 
hopes,  and  he  has  chosen  Paul  Warnke 
to  serve  as  our  country's  chief  negotiator 
of  a  SALT  II  treaty. 

I  view  the  upcoming  SALT  talks  as 
being  not  only  potentially  fraught  with 
great  danger  to  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  but  also  as  offering  a  po- 
tential opportunity  which,  if  handled 
properly  by  our  own  negotiators — and  if 
Soviet  leaders  can  be  persuaded  that  to 
cut  back  on  strategic  weapons  would  be 
in  their  own  self-interests — can  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  ever 
taken  toward  insuring  international  sta- 
bility and  lowering  the  risks  of  global  nu- 
clear war.  Hence,  the  forthcoming  talks 
present  both  opportunity  and  peril  for 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  the  future  of  our 
country  and  our  own  sons  and  daughters 
may  very  well  be  profoundly  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations. 

So,  this  is  no  casual  matter  that  we  dis- 
cuss here  today  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on 
the  President's  nominee  to  head  the  U.S. 
negotiation  team. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
commend  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  for  the  great  sense  of  duty 
and  dedication  they  have  demonstrated, 
both  during  the  committee  hearings  and 
the  debate  on  the  nomination.  Even 
though  there  is  a  deep  division  among  us 
as  to  the  nomination — which  is  the  im- 
mediate matter  at  hand — there  is  no  di- 
vision as  to  the  basic  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  security  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the 
world  take  note  of  that. 

The  debate  has  been  good  in  that, 
while  it  has  appeared  to  concentrate 
around  the  person  of  Paul  Warnke,  in 
reality  tiiat  debate  has  gone  to  the  deeper 
matter  of  arms  control  and  defense  pol- 
icy. Mr.  Warnke  has  been  only  a  focal 
point — the  lightning  rod  in  the  forensic 
storm.  If  his  nomination  is  confirmed, 
he  will  be  the  better  for  having  stood  the 
test,  and  his  course  of  action  wUl  be  more 
clear  both  to  him  and  to  the  President. 
Soviet   leaders   are   already   aware,   of 


course,  that  a  Senate  that  may  confirm 
a  nomination  by  a  bare  majority  may 
ratify  a  treaty  by  no  less  than  two-thirds. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  any  view  that  Mr. 
Warnke's  influence  as  a  negotiator  has 
been  damaged  by  this  debate.  I  also  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  view  that,  if  there 
are,  say,  30  votes  cast  against  Mr.  Warn- 
ke's nomination,  the  Soviets  will  feel  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  in  entering 
into  negotiations;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  42  or  46  votes — or 
whatever  the  case  may  be — cast  against 
Mr.  Wamke,  this  will  be  viewed  by  the 
Soviets  as  an  Indication  that  any  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  United  States 
during  the  negotiations  will  lack  serious- 
ness and  good  faith.  The  Soviets  are 
smarter  than  that.  They  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is,  in  fact, 
the  top  negotiator  and  that  Mr.  Wamke 
will  be  acting  as  his  agent.  They  also 
know  that  President  Carter  is  sincere — 
almost  to  a  fault — in  his  desire  to  get  on 
with  the  negotiations.  You  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
aware  of  every  word  that  has  been  stated 
in  the  hearings,  and  they  will  know 
therefrom  that  Mr.  Warnke  is  an  elo- 
quent, articulate,  tough,  knowledgeable 
man  who  can  hold  his  own  against  any 
adversary. 

I  have  one  other  thing  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  debates.  There  have  been 
intimations  that  those  who  favor  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Warnke  are  soft  on 
communism  and  favor  unilateral  dis- 
armament, and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  oppose  the  nomination  are  war 
hawks  bent  on  continuing  the  arms  race 
even  at  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  all  utter  nonsense. 
This  has  been  a  reasoned  debate  by  rea- 
sonable men  who  are  concerned  over  na- 
tional policy,  who  are  concerned  over  any 
escalation  of  the  strategic  and  conven- 
tional arms  race,  and  who  are  dedicated 
to  maintaining  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  So  I  again 
commend  my  colleagijes — both  those 
who  support  and  those  who  oppose  the 
nomination — for  the  high  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  duty  that  they  have  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt. 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Wamke  are 
self-evident.  He  is  able,  experienced,  and 
highly  knowledgeable  as  to  matters  in- 
volving national  defense,  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  arms  control. 

The  primary  question  that  has  given 
me  concem  has  been  that  of  the  kind  of 
overall  policy  Mr.  Wamke  would  advo- 
cate and  follow  as  chief  negotiator  at 
the  upcoming  SALT  talks.  Would  he  be 
soft?  Would  he  be  too  idealistic  and  naive 
as  to  the  intentions  and  motives  of  the 
Soviets?  Would  he  be  too  trusting  of  his 
adversaries?  Would  he  advocate  unilat- 
eral restraints  or  initiatives  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States?  Would  he  trade 
off  the  cruise  missile  for  the  Backfire 
bomber  or  settle  for  overall  Soviet  supe- 
riority just  for  the  sake  of  bringing  home 
an  agreement?  These  and  many  other 
questions  troubled  me  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  public  statements,  articles, 
and  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees during  the  8  years  since  he  left 
the  Government  in  1969. 
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So  what  did  I  do?  I  turned  to  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to  the 
transcripts,  in  four  volumes,  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  read  those  transcripts  myself,  careful- 
ly, and  reviewed  them  personally,  not 
depending  upon  a  staff  member. 

Many  Senators  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  evidenced  repeatedly  their 
concem  with  apparent  conflicts  and  con- 
tradictions in  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony 
given  before  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  as  compared 
with  testimony  by  Mr.  Warnke  before 
congressional  committees  in  previous 
years  and  as  compared  with  statements 
by  Mr.  Warnke  in  written  articles  and 
otherwise. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  Senators 
brought  to  Mr.  Warnke's  attention  these 
apparent  contradictions;  time  and  time 
again,  Mr.  Warnke  sought  to  explain  the 
apparent  contradictions  on  the  basis 
that  time  and  events  have  brought  about 
new  circumstances,  but  that  he  felt  the 
position  he  had  taken  at  the  particular 
time  in  years  past  was  the  correct  posi- 
tion as  of  that  time  and  under  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  at  that  moment  in 
time. 

Regarding  his  opposition  to  certain 
weopons  systems,  he  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  that  his  opposition  was 
based,  in  many  instances,  on  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  per  unit  cost  that  was 
too  high;  or  because,  in  his  judgment  at 
the  time,  there  were  alternative  weapons 
systems  which  possibly  could  be  devel- 
oped at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  and  which 
might  provide  greater  overall  com.bat  ca- 
pability: or  because  he  felt  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem was  premature  as  of  that  given  mo- 
ment and  that  efforts  to  achieve  arms 
control  should  have  been  given  priority 
over  the  procurement  and  deployment  of 
such  weapons  system. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  weapons  systems  which  were  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Warnke,  I  found  myself  in 
agreement — for  example,  on  the  B-1.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  Warnke  with  respect 
to  his  opposition  to  some  of  the  other 
weapons  systems.  Yet,  in  every  instance, 
Mr.  Warnke  explained  his  reasons  for 
opposing  the  particular  weapons  system; 
and  although  I  might  not  have  agreed 
with  his  conclusions  in  every  instance,  I 
was  forced  to  recognize  the  logic  of  the 
viewpoint  he  expressed. 

I  have  not  had  ail  of  ray  concerns 
allayed  by  virtue  of  my  careful  reading 
of  Mr.  Warnke's  testimony,  but  I  must  say 
that,  although  I  was  not  present  to  ob- 
serve his  demeanor  and  performance  be- 
fore the  two  committees,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed from  the  transcripts  by  his  obvi- 
ous equanimity  and  patience,  his  articu- 
late explanation  of  his  views,  and  his 
very  apparent  great  ability,  knowledge, 
and  expertise  with  regard  to  weapons  sys- 
tems, national  defense,  and  arms  control 
matters.  It  is  important  that  one  is  pres- 
ent to  observe  the  manner,  the  demeanor, 
the  airing,  the  performance  of  a  witness 
before  a  committee;  tha*^^  enters  into  one's 
judgment.  I  was  not  there,  so  I  did  not 
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observe  these  things.  His  ability  to  ar- 
ticulate his  strongly  held  beliefs  under 
tough  questioning  has  persuaded  me  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  a  tough  negotiator, 
and  that,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  the  President,  he  can  be  firm  and  ob- 
jective in  the  negotiating  process. 

I  am  also  convinced  from  my  reading 
of  the  transcript  that  he  fully  senses  the 
untrustworthiness  of  Soviet  leadere  and 
the  difficulty  of  formulating  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  verifiable,  effective, 
and  protective  of  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  convinced  from  my  reading 
of  the  testimony  that  he  believes  that  no 
agreement,  let  me  repeat,  no  agreement, 
is  better  than  a  bad  agreement,  and  that 
any  agreement  must  be  an  enforceable, 
effective,  verifiable  agreement. 

Rather  than  impose  upon  the  Senate 
further  at  this  time,  I  shall  include  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  this  state- 
ment, many  excerpts  from  Mr.  Warnke's 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  which 
will  deal  with  the  many  concerns  and 
questions  that  I  have  had  in  my  own 
mind  with  respect  to  his  nomination  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  ten- 
ure of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Warnke,  as  chief 
negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks,  will  not  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  U.S.  position.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  has 
been  so  often  stated  in  this  Chamber 
within  the  last  few  hours,  will  make  the 
ultimate  and  final  decisions  that  will 
have  to  be  implemented  by  Mr.  Warnke. 
Mr.  Wamke  will  be  the  President's  agent 
in  carrying  out  decisions  that  will  have 
been  reached  as  a  result  of  extensive 
and  thorough  consultations  among  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of 
the  CIA,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State— all  of  which 
agencies  and  inEfrument:  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  been  working  together  to 
determine  our  posture  and  strategy  at 
the  SALT  talks. 

Not  only  will  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  looking  over  Mr. 
Warnke's  shoulder;  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
render  the  ultimate  judgment  on  any 
proposed  treaty  that  results  from  the 
SALT  II  negotiations.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Warnke  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  only  to  have  that  treaty 
rejected  by  the  US.  Senate,  but  it  would 
be  far  worse  were  the  Senate  to  ratify 
a  treaty  inimical  to  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States.  Both 
President  Carter  and  Mr.  Warnke  must 
realize — and,  I  am  sure,  do  realize — that 
the  Senate  will  not  rubberstamp  just  any 
agreement  that  is  submitted  to  it,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  expect  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  reject  any  treaty  that 
does  not  appear  clearly  to  protect  the 
national  security  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. If  Mr.  Warnke  is  viewed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets as  a  soft  negotiator,  and  one  whom 
they  can  easily  roll  over,  I  believe — 
based  on  my  examination  of  all  the  tran- 
scripts of  his  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees— and  I  do  not  claim,  Mr.  President, 


in  having  read  those  transcripts  to  have 
been  the  only  Senator — I  am  sure  all 
Senators  have  done  that  or  certainly 
most  of  them  have,  and  most  Senators 
are  more  aw-are,  I  am  sure,  of  the  previ- 
ous statements  by  Mr.  Wamke  in  his  lec- 
tures and  in  his  written  articles  and  in 
his  previous  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  than  I  am. 

I  can  only  say  that  my  position  today, 
my  viewpoint  as  expressed  today,  comes 
wholly  from  my  own  personal  scrutiny, 
careful  scrutiny,  of  every  line  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Wamke  in  his  ap- 
pearances before  those  two  committees. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviets 
misconstrue  Senate  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Warnke  as  an  indication  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  be  soft,  when  it  comes  to 
ratifying  a  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty,  they  will  again  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
I  vote  today  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  have  sought  only  to 
determine  my  own  decision  and  position 
and  not  the  position  of  others  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Warnke  for  Am- 
bassador to  head  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team,  as  I  stated  on  last  Friday  night  to 
the  President  and  on  Saturday  to  the 
press. 

In  casting  my  vote  for  Mr.  Warnke, 
I  am  not  voting  to  support  a  soft  negotia- 
tor; nor  am  I  indicating  in  advance  that 
I  will  support  the  ratification  of  any 
treaty  that  is  not  sound,  or  not  verifiable 
in  its  provisions,  or  which  gives  the  So- 
viets loopholes  through  which  they  can 
secure  advantages  over  the  United 
States. 

Second,  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Warnke. 
because  I  believe  that  the  President — who 
will  be  the  ultimate  negotiator  for  our 
country — will  be  tough  and  sound  in  his 
judgment  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
and  that  he,  too,  realizes  that  no  agree- 
ment is  better  than  a  bad  one. 

Lastly,  I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Warnke, 
because  the  Senate  will  be  the  final  judge 
of  a  SALT  II  treaty. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  on  the 
Senate  will  be  a  great  one,  indeed,  when 
and  if  it  becomes  our  duty  to  consider 
the  ratification  of  a  SALT  II  treaty.  I  for 
one,  hope  that,  when  and  if  that  time 
comes,  there  will  be  no  pressure  from 
the  administration  on  the  Senate  to 
ratify  such  a  treaty.  I  personally  would 
resist,  at  that  time,  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  lobby  for 
such  a  treaty — and  I  say  this  most  re- 
sijectfuily — because,  while  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  informed  by  the  appropriate 
administration  spokesmen  with  respect 
to  the  contents  of  a  SALT  n  treaty,  the 
final  judgment  would  be  one  which  the 
Senate  ought  to  reach  based  upon  its 
own  independent  study  and  considera- 
tion— unaffected  in  any  way  whatsoever 
by  partisan  or  other  factors. 

The  Senate  has  a  constitutional  duty 
to  weigh  the  merits  of  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  should  not 
have  that  judgment — which  is  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  independent  judg- 
ment— influenced  by  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment which  negotiated  the  treaty. 

As  a  bumed  child  dreads  the  fire,  the 
Senate  and  the  people  will  view  a  SALT 
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n  treaty  with  greater  skept 
was  the  case  with  SALT  I 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about 
May  Providence  guide  our 
our  President,  and  this 
tests  that  lie  ahead. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
considerable  detail  with  some 
cerns  that  have  been 
Mr.  Wamke,  and,  in  dealing 
concerns,    I    shall    simply 
Wamke's  own  statements  froii 
ord  of  the  hearings  conducted 
Foreign  Relations  Committe( 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  to  arms  control  and 
policy.  Mr.  Wamke  looks  upon 
an  important  aspect  of  forei^ 
but  he  states  in  the  printed 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commjttee 
such    arms    control    and 
policy  "must  be  consistent  wit^ 
security  policy  as  a  whole — : 
regard  as  the  key  principle  I 
low  as  Director  of  the  Agency 

Regarding  the  direction  of 
trol  policy  under  Mr.  Wamke, 
that  it  "must  be  toward  greatco- 
at lower  levels  of  destructive 
in  both  conventional  and  nuclear 
This  will  be  the  philosophy 
would  be  guided  if  confirmed 
Director." 

Mr.  Wamke  stated  in  the  _ 
lations  Committee  hearings: 
I'm  a  strong  advocate  of  arms 
also  a  strong  advocate  of  a  stroiJg 
defense.  I  believe  the  two  to  be 
slstent   and,    Indeed,   complementkry 
believe  that  If   anybody  does  thli 
represent  a  fixed  philosophical  pos  . 
some  of  them  will  be  surprised, 
others  will  be  disappointed. 
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That  Mr.  Wamke  does  not 
pursue  any  personal  predilectidns 
own  at  the  SALT  talks  is  evidiit 
following  statement  which  he 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commitljee 

As  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
tion,  I  would  be  the  direct 
the  President.  In  Geneva,  my  Job 
to    Implement    the    Administration 
policy,  as  developed  through  the  in 
process  In  Washington.  All  of 
security  agencies  would  also  be 
on  the  Delegation. 
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That  Mr.  Wamke  views  hh 
sibility  to  keep  Congress  adeq.. 
formed  in  the  field  of  arms  cont 
and  in  the  negotiation  of  inte 
agreements  is  evident  from  thi 
ing  statement  which  he  made 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Above  all.  in  the  development  of 
trol  policy  and  in  the  negotiation 
national  agreements,   the  Director 
must  remain  In  very  close  touch 
regularly  with  the  Congress,  the  . 
tlves  of  the  American  people.  The 
provides  that  the  Director  shall 
Congress    on   arms   control.    If 
shall  do  so  on  a  regular  and  con... 
because    certainly,    no    arms    con 
can  succeed  unless  It  has  the  solll 
of  the  American  people  as  expressei  I 
their  elected  representatives. 


Anent    unilateral    disarmarn 
Wamke  leaves  no  room  for 
the  hearing  before  that  comm 
says,  "What  I  have  suggested 
in  my  writings  is  that  we  try 
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cism  than  the  possibilities  of  getting  during  the 
course  of  negotiations  some  concrete 
measures  of  parallel  restraint.  I  empha- 
size parallel  restraint  because,  of  course, 
it  would  have  to  be  on  a  mutual  recipro- 
cal basis.  I  reject  any  concept  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States." 

To  the  fears  expressed  that  Mr. 
Wamke  has  evidenced  a  lack  of  concern 
about  equivalence  or  relative  strength  of 
strategic  forces,  the  following  statement 
may  be  responsive  from  the  same  hear- 
ings: 

I  don't  believe  In  the  theory  of  minimum 
deterrence  ...  I  believe  and  I  have  so  stated, 
that  if  there  was  any  significant  apparent  dis- 
parity  between  our  strategic  strength   and 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  would  render 
us  far  less  secure.  It  would,  for  one  thing, 
certainly   discomfort   our   allies   who   might 
feel  that  we  were  yielding  some  sort  of  edge 
to  the  Soviets,   and   It  could  at  a  time  of 
crisis  encourage  a  degree  of  adventurism  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  in  addition  to  having  an  assured 
( irms  con-      retaliatory  capability,  we  should  also  have  the 
he  stated      ^°'"ces  that  are  known  to  possess  that  capa- 
«!tahnifv      ''"'^y  *""*  **^*^  <^°  '^ot  appear  to  be  Inferior 
potential     *°  '^°^^  °^  ^^^  ^^*^*  ^'^°«- 

arms.        Mr.  Wamke  was   asked   the  explicit 
which  I     question  attributing  to  him  the  view  that 
as  ACDA     the  United  States  was  and  continues  to 
be  the  Initiator  in  the  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  race,  to  which  Mr.  Wamke 
replied : 

That  is  not  my  view.  What  I  have  said  on 
a  number  of  occasions  Is  that  obviously  both 
sides  have  to  pay  attention  to  what  the  other 
one  was  doing,  and  that  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  superpower 
aping.  I  think  that  that  Is  a  fact.  I  think  that 
its  a  quite  natural  fact.  But  in  many  In- 
stances, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  the  one 
that  led  in  Initiating  some  sort  of  an  arms 
system. 

Regarding  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Wamke  would  view  Soviet  superiority  in 
strategic  forces  as  a  circumstance  that 
did  not  matter,  Mr.  Wamke  responded 
thusly : 

...  to  the  extent  that  that  statement  has 
been  Interpreted  as  a  suggestion  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  Union  could  safely  be  given 
strategic  nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States,  I  regard  that  as  being  an  Incorrect 
construction,  both  of  my  statement  and  cer- 
tainly of  my  views.  I  have  suggested  repeated, 
ly  I  would  continue  to  take  the  position  that 
we  could  not  yield  strategic  nuclear  superior- 
ity to  the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  my  position. 

Mr.  Wamke  stated  that  we  are  now 
in  a  position  of  strategic  nuclear  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union: 

Obviously,  we  could  not  allow  that  situa- 
tion to  become  one  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  superiority  that  we  had  at  one  time 
But  they  are  also  in  a  position  in  which  they 
don't  have  to  allow  us  to  retain  a  strategic 
superiority  because  they  have  the  means  to 
cancel  out  that  advantage.  It  is  a  nuc'ear 
stalemate  and  the  question  is  how  can  you 
preserve  that  nuclear  stalemate;  how  can 
you  preserve  a  stable  nuclear  balance  and 
reduce  the  risks  that  that  may  become  un- 
stable because  of  other  developments?  I 
think  that  that  is  where  the  role  of  arms 
control  comes  Into  play. 
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Wamke  said,  "I  don't  believe  that  I 
would  be  in  a  position  to  implement  that 
kind  of  idea  in  connection  with  the  SALT 
talks,  except,  of  course,  in  conjunction 
with  a  policy  that  had  been  developed 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  that  might  very  well 
depend  upon  the  negotiating  situation  at 
that  point." 

Again,  referring  to  a  policy  of  restraint, 
Wamke  said : 

I  would  not  recommend  Initiating  any 
such  unilateral  action  unless  you  had  ade- 
quate lead  time,  and  I  believe  that  my  writ- 
ings have  indicated  that Moreover,  when 

you  are  at  a  time  of  active  negotiations,  I 
would  not  advocate  taking  any  sort  of  re- 
straint action  except  on  the  basis  of  con- 
crete measures  of  parallel  restraint  which 
had  been  talked  out  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  In  a 
negotiating  context  that  I  would  advocate 
the  kind  of  approach  that  I  suggested  In  my 

1975  article Because  If  you  were  actively 

negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
strike  me  as  being  poor  negotiating  tactics 
to  take  unilateral,  not  previously  announced. 
Initiative  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wamke's  recognition  of  the  essen- 
tials in  strategic  arms  negotiations  offer 
some  assurance.  He  said: 

We  obviously  have  to  make  sure  In  any 
agreement  that  there  is  adequate  provision 
for  verification.  I  think  In  my  opening  state- 
ment I  commented  that  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  American  public  to  have  the  assurance 
that  there  Is  no  way  in  which  undetected 
violations  could  undermine  our  security.  . . . 
As  far  as  the  second  point  Is  concerned, 
that,  obviously,  is  necessary  for  any  success 
In  strategic  arms  negotiations.  They  have  to 
recognize  that  the  alternative  Is  that  we 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  continue  In 
the  arms  competition  and  to  deny  them  any 
superiority.  OtherwUe,  what  would  the  In- 
centive be  for  them  to  negotiate?  Those 
strike  me  as  two  very  sound  principles.  In- 
deed. 

Referring  to  his  1972  statements  and 
positions  on  the  cruise  missile.  Wamke 
was  candid : 

I  cannot  defend  today  everything  I  may 
have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  won't  try  to  do 
so.  Obviously,  the  cruise  missile  technology 
has  progressed  amazingly  since  1972,  ...  My 
feeUng  today  about  the  cruise  missile  is  that 
we  ought  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  the  strategic  balance  will  be  when  the 
cruise  missile  Is  developed,  what  It  does  In 
terms  of  stable  deterrence.  As  I  understand 
It.  at  the  present  time,  we  have  both  the  air- 
launch  cruise  missile,  which.  Incidentally, 
I  have  supported  consistently,  and  also  a 
program  which  would  develop  either  a  sea- 
launch  cruise  missile  or  a  land-launch  cruise 
missile,  or  both.  We  have  to  look  at  it  very 
closely.  I  think  that  It's  not  a  decision  that 
ought  to  be  reached  specifically. 
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Addressing  himself  to  the  question  that, 
based  upon  some  of  his  earlier  state- 
ments, he  would  follow  a  policy  of  re- 
straint while  calling  for  a  matching 
restraint   from   the  Soviet   Union,   Mr. 


Wamke  summarized  his  concerns 
about  SALT  I,  as  follows,  in  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

I  was  concerned,  first  of  all,  about  the 
numerical  disparity  because  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  made  the  agreement  perceptually 
vulnerable.  Any  agreement  which  appears  to 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  numerical  lead  Is  not 
one  which  is  going  to  be  very  well  received 
by  our  friends. 

I  was  concerned  about  that.  I  was  also  con- 
cerned, of  course,  about  the  fact  that  in  many 
Instances  It  did  not  cover  some  of  the  pro- 
grams which.  It  seemed  to  me,  ought  to  be 
covered.  I  thought  the  agreement  probably 
was  reached  too  soon  and  In  that  respect,  as 
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well  as  in  many  respects,  was  full  of  loop- 
boles. 

I  think  also  I  was  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  more  important  aspects  were 
dealt  with  In  the  form  of  unilateral  declara- 
tions. Now  a  unilateral  declaration,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  a  built-in  source  of  later  recrimina- 
tion and  complaints  because  a  unilateral 
declaration  Is.  by  definition,  a  statement  that 
I  am  now  prepared  to  say  something  that 
the  other  side  wlU  not  agree  with  or  will  not 
say  It  agrees  with.  .  .  . 

We  have  to  be  concerned  both  with  mili- 
tary capability  and  with  political  percep- 
tions. Now  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
perceptions,  respective  numbers  are  of  sig- 
nificance, and  I  believe  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  political  vulnerability  because  of 
the  numerical  edge  that  the  SALT  I  interim 
offensive  arms  agreement  had  in  effect. 

More  than  that,  however,  missile  numbers 
back  in  1972  were  less  important  than  they 
are  today  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
MIRV  program  had  not  really  reached  Its 
momentum. 

Now  at  that  point  we  had  a  very,  very  sig- 
nificant lead  in  nuclear  warheads  and,  as 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said, 
"You  aren't  hit  by  missile  launchers;  you're 
hit  by  warheads."  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  numbers  have  become  more 
Important  as  time  has  gone  on  because  of 
the  Soviet  MIRV  development.  .  .  . 

In  1972  I  was  concerned  about  the  numeri- 
cal imbalance  In  political  terms,  yes.  .  .  . 

Because  I  said  that  If  you  look  at  It  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  capability,  the 
Imbalance  that  existed  at  that  time  in  mis- 
sile launches  was  without  military  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  such 
a  significant  lead  both  In  accuracy  and  in 
numbers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

But  perceptually,  It  obviously  has  been  a 
source  of  concern. 

And  on  the  Trident  submarine,  Wamke 
commented : 

The  Trident  submarine  struck  me  as  being 
quite  questionable  In  being  the  appropriate 
follow-on  submarine  because  of  Its  size  and 
unit  costs. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  It  because, 
really,  the  greatest  security  that  we  have 
with  our  S.L.B.M.'s,  our  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles.  Is  their  relative  Invulner- 
ability. If  anti-submarine  warfare  develop- 
ments continue,  then  a  larger  submarine  but 
a  smaller  fleet  might  render  us  less  secure 
than  If  we  had  more  submarines  and,  hence, 
more  targets  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  to 
search  out  and  destroy. 

I  have  supported  consistently  the  Trident 
missile,  because  that's  what  gives  you  the  In- 
creased capability.  The  Trident  missile,  of 
course,  initially  raises  the  range  from  2,000 
miles  to  4.000  miles,  and  I  believe  that  the 
follow-on  one  has  a  range  at  6,000  miles. 
That  Is  a  district  increase  In  the  deterrent 
efficacy  of  our  force,  and  I  support  It.  But 
I  wonder  whether  we  shouldn't  have  that 
missile  perhaps  on  more  platforms. 

When  questioned  about  his  opinion  on 
the  MX  mobile  ICBM,  Wamke  re- 
sponded: 

My  position  on  that  would  depend  upon 
how  successful  we  are  In  negotiating  an  arms 
control  agreement. 

Obviously,  If  our  ICBMs  were  to  become 
vulnerable  over  a  period  of  time,  we  would 
have  to  take  some  step  to  Insure  their  via- 
bility and  one  that  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plored would  be  the  mobile  missile. 

Now  it  has  certain  problems,  of  course,  in 
terms  of  verlflablllty  If  you  succeed  In  get- 
ting an  arms  control  agreement.  So  it's  a 
question  of  whether  you  can  get  the  arms 
control  agreement  In  time  to  make  It  un- 
necessary to  develop  the  MX,  and  that,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  progress  Itself. 


Asked  about  the  P-14  and  the  P-15 
planes.  Wamke  replied: 

I  have  supported  the  F-15  plane.  I  have 
questioned  whether  the  F-14.  again,  was  an 
appropriate  replacement  for  the  F-4.  I  sug- 
gested that  at  one  point  we  ought  to  explore 
a  cheaper  alternative.  They  have  now  come 
up  with  the  F-18.  which  I  support. 

On  the  matter  of  conventional  weap- 
ons, these  are  Wamke's  words: 

I  believe,  and  I  have  said  repeatedly,  that 
we  cannot  yield  superiority  either  In  stra- 
tegic or  conventional  arms  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  . 

I  don't  think  that  we  should  have  a  re- 
duction In  our  conventional  capabilities  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  the  CIA  esti- 
mates are  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  spend- 
ing more  money  than  we  anticipated  on 
them,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  would  be 
rash,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  reach  arms  control  agreements,  to 
cut  back  on  our  actual  capability.  .  .  . 

I  have  suggested  In  the  past  that  we  could 
reduce  the  defense  budget,  but  that  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  position  of  maintain- 
ing a  conventional  capability.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  finding  more  effective  ways  to  per- 
form the  desirable  and  necessary  missions. 

Speaking  of  the  sale  of  arms,  Wamke 
said: 

We  are  at  the  present  point  the  world's 
leading  arms  supplier  to  foreign  countries. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  appropriate  for  us  to  take 
a  lead  In  trying  to  bring  together  some  sort 
of  a  conference  of  the  other  principal  arms 
suppliers,  which  would,  of  course,  have  to 
Include  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  France, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  probably  West  Ger- 
many, and  see  If  we  can't  reach  some  kind  of 
overall  International  agreements  on  the  con- 
trol of  these  transfers. 

What  Is  to  me  of  major  concern  Is  the  fact 
that  the  quality  and  sophistication  of  the 
weapons  that  are  being  transmitted  at  the 
present  time  are  increasingly  high. 

Now  what  that  does,  of  course.  Is  to  exag- 
gerate the  possibilities  for  major  conflict  In 
some  of  these  areas  to  which  they  are  being 
transferred. 

I  think  It  Is  also  shortsighted  from  the 
standpoint  of  pre'^ervlng  our  own  techno- 
logical lead  because  when  we  transfer  some 
of  our  more  sophisticated  systems  to  other 
countries,  obviously  the  security  of  those 
systems  Is  Jeopardized. 

Wamke's  earlier  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  was  again  explained 
thusly: 

One  of  the  questions  was  whether  you 
could  retrofit  the  Poseidon  submarines  with 
the  so-called  Trident  missile.  It  struck  me 
that  that  might  be  the  sounder  course,  and 
I  advocated  consideration  of  that  as  an  al- 
ternative to  going  ahead  with  the  Trident 
submarine. 

Asked  how  he  defined  "restraint," 
Warnke  responded: 

What  I  mean  by  restraint  is  that  when 
you  are  In  a  situation  In  which  your  security 
does  not  require  going  ahead  with  some  sort 
of  a  new  weapons  development,  that  you  an- 
nounce that  you  are  exhibiting  restraint  and 
call  for  a  matching  response  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  a  way  of  achieving  arms  con- 
trol by  so-called  reciprocal  restraint. 

Did  he  say  any  evidence  of  restraint 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets?  Warnke 
stated: 

There  has  not  been  and  I  don't  think 
you're  going  to  get  it  on  the  basis  in  which 
you  Just  cut  your  defense  budget  and  hope 
that  they  are  going  to  cut  theirs.  For  one 
thing,  you  wouldn't  even  be  able  to  tell  be- 


cause of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  their  de- 
fense effort  In  comparison  with  ours.  You 
would  have  to  have  very  specific  measures 
In  which  you  call  for  very  specific  measures 
In  response. 

.  .  .  Since  we  are  now  headed  toward  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  think 
that  any  concrete  measures  of  parallel  re- 
straint would  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  nego- 
tiating package,  rather  than  being  In  any 
sort  of  Informal  context. 

Warnke  expressed  his  support  for  the 
manned  bomber: 

It  Is  not  my  position  that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  the  manned  bomber.  I  think  we 
should  have  the  manned  bomber  as  part  of 
our  deterrent  Triad. . . . 

I  think  we  are  safer  and  that  the  deterrent 
Is  more  complete  with  the  Triad,  because 
you've  got  the  flexibility  of  the  ICBM's  and 
the  accuracy,  you've  got  the  relative  Invul- 
nerability of  the  SLBM's  on  the  nuclear  sub- 
marines. And  you  have  In  addition  to  that 
the  fact  that  the  bombers  give  you  a  couple 
of  additional  advantages,  which.  It's  been 
said,  for  example,  would  complicate  any  type 
of  attack  plans  that  the  Soviets  might  have. 

You  also  can  scramble  them.  You  can  keep 
them  on  alert  so  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed In  an  attack.  And  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  they  have  the  fall  safe  fea- 
ture. They  can  be  called  back. 

So  then,  I  think  the  bomber  force  Js  a 
useful  force  to  have. 

Warnke  said  that  the  cruise  missile 
"requires  extensive  study." 

I  don't  know  what  the  eventual  position 
is  that  I  would  rcjcommend  with  respect  to 
the  cruise  missile.  ...  I  have  an  entirely 
open  mind  on  Cruise  missiles. 

With  regard  to  the  B-1  bomber, 
Warnke  stated  his  concern : 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  penetra- 
bility of  the  B-1  bomber,  as  compared  with, 
perhaps,  a  stand-off  bomber  with  a  long 
range  missile. . . . 

The  B-1  bomber  was  developed  because 
of  the  concern  about  the  highflying  bombers 
that  might  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  The  concept  of  the  B-1  was 
that  it  would  come  In  low  on  the  deck  at 
very  high  speeds,  and  that  the  look-down 
capability  of  Soviet  radar  was  siifflclently 
limited  so  that  the  chances  of  Its  being  able 
to  penetrate  were  greater. 

Now  whether  the  radar  development  has 
occurred  In  time  since.  I  am  not  sure.  It  Is 
my  understanding,  however,  that  the  B-1  Ic 
not  supersonic  at  low  levels. 

...  If  the  B-1  bomber  turns  out  to  be 
the  optimum  bomber  to  replace  the  B-52, 
then  that  is  the  bomber  we  ought  to  buy. 

Did  he  trust  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Warnke  stated  my  feelings 
exactly: 

The  answer  has  to  be  no.  And  that's 
why  I  say  If  you're  going  to  get  an  arms 
control  agreement,  you  have  to  have  one 
that  does  not  rely  on  trust,  but  which  is, 
in  fact,  solid  and  verifiable. 

Warnke  was  not  unmindful  of  the  So- 
viet civil  defense  effort: 

I  think  that  you  have  to  keep  a  very  care- 
ful eye  on  any  civil  defense  efforts  that  are 
initiated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  reports 
that  I  have  seen  In  the  press  would  Indicate 
that  they  have  a  very  extensive  civil  defense 
effort  going  at  the  present  time. 

Now  with  the  crazy  nightmare  logic  of  nu- 
clear arms,  civil  defense  can  be  destabilizing. 
It  can  have  the  same  kind  of  Impact  as  antl- 
ballLstlc  missile  defenses  because  If  what  it 
does  is  to  eliminate  the  other  side's  retalia- 
tory capability,  then,  obviously.  It  has  de- 
stabilized the  strategic  balance.  If  the  So- 
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vleta  are  developing  an  effective 
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With  respect  to  research 
nology,  Wamke  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the 
you  have  to  maintain  ongoing 
believe  even  on  such  things  as  _ 
the  ABM  treaty  does  not  foreclos  s 
research  Into  the  possibilities  of  . 

I  think  that  you  have  to  contini  e 
kind  of  a  strong  research  progra 
technological  surprise  by  the  otl 

As  you've  suggested,  for  exam]., 
now  very  heavily  on  our  submarine 
submarine  launched  ballistic  mli 
ing  us  the  retaliatory  capability 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  de^ 
there  not  being  the  kind  of  antl 
warfare  techniques  that  would 
submarines  vulnerable. 

We  certainly  ought  to  contlnuk 
scientific  effort  that  will  enable  i 
what  Is  possible  and  to  put  \is  in 
which  we  are  technologically  still 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  feeling  is  we  have  to  take  a 
ful  look  at  this  entire  question 
or  not  we  are  building  obsolete 
terns  which  are  not  optimally 
cope  with  the  current  kind  of 
vironment. 

I  think  that  I  would  agree  also 
eral  Graham,  that  the  debate  sh 
Just  about  the  cost  of  the  defense 
ought  to  be  about  the  content, 
that  we're  buying  for  the  mone  ' 
they   In   fact   the   systems   whici 
adapted  to  perform  the  missions 
the  desirable  missions  in  today's 
I'd  like  to  see  more  study  done  on 
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Wamke  was  asked  about  our 
in  the  direction  of  human 
Soviet  Union.  His  reaction: 

I  don't  think  that  you  are  going 
to  get  a  strategic  arms  agreement 
better  by  ignoring  human  rights 
ment  In  the  relationship  between 
Union  and  the  United  States.  B_. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  recognl;  e 
the  extent  that  they  apoear  to  be 
to  issues  of  human  rights,  that 
the  negotiating  climate  far  less 
and  the  chances  of  our  reaching 
ment  become  far  less. 

I  think  that  that  is  Just  one  ol 
of  life.  To  the  extent  that  the 
behaves   in   a   fashion   which   Is 
with  our  concepts  of  human  ....^ 
vances  the  prospects  that  we  can 
a  strategic  arms  agreement 
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to  make  sure  that  that  sort  of 
not  occur. 

For  one  thing,  as  I  understand 
be  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
SALT  I,  In  which  both  sides 
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to  Intefere  with  the  other  side's  ability  to 
verify  what  was  going  on.  It's  the  sort  of  Is- 
sue that  ought  to  be  dUcussed,  therefore.  In 
the  standing  consultative  committee  which 
has  been  established  by  SALT  I.  It  also 
should  be  a  subject  of  concern  with  respect 
to  the  outer  space  treaty. 

I  would  regard  any  such  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  being  a  very  very 
foreboding  sign. 

Repeating  his  position  vis-a-vis  con- 
ventional arms,  Wamke  stated  it  this 
way: 

As  far  as  my  feeling  about  conventional 
force  Is  concerned,  contrary  to  believing 
that  we  ought  to  rely  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  I  believe  we  ought  to  study  our 
conventional  fighting  capability  far  more 
closely  than  we  have  In  the  past.  That  Is  why 
I  have  supported  consistently  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  substantial  conventional  military 
force  In  Europe.  ... 

I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  have  Is  the 
ability  to  respond  commensurate  with  the 
nature  of  the  attack.  Accordingly.  I  think 
we  should  have  the  quick  reaction  capability 
in  Europe  to  deal  with  the  least  unlikely 
military  contingency  which  would  be  an  ag- 
gressor's attack  perhaps  of  a  limited  nature 
for  a  limited  objective. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  our  forces 
best  prepared  for  that  at  the  present  time. 
That,  to  me,  is  a  war  which  could  very  well 
occur  under  some  circumstances  and  which 
would,  in  fact,  remain  conventional. 

What  I  have  suggested  is  that  if  you  had 
a  protracted  conventional  war,  the  chances 
of  keeping  that  conventional  would  be  very, 
very  small  because  over  a  period  of  time 
the  changing  tides  of  battle  would  put  one 
side  or  the  other  In  a  position  in  which  It 
felt  It  was  losing  and  it  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  lose  a  conventional  war. 

Now,  that  to  me  Is  a  less  likely  scenario 
than  the  more  limited  conventional  war  that 
would,  in  fact,  remain  conventional.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  our  conventional  power  has  to 
be  maximized  to  deal  with  the  least  unlikely 
military  contingency. 

I  think  that  for  us  to  have  no  conventional 
response  would  be  Just  a  serious  dereliction 
of  our  defense  responsibilities. 

Wamke  said : 

A  lasting  agreement  should  embody  the 
principle  of  equality.  .  .  . 

I  think  we  should  have,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, not  only  the  assured  retaliatory  capa- 
bility but  also  have  apparent,  perceived 
equality  of  nuclearforces,  as  well  as  the  abil- 
ity to  utilize  them  in  less  than  an  all-out 
basis.  So  I  don't  accept  the  doctrine  of  mini- 
mum deterrence. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate verification  procedures,  Wamke 
spoke  clearly: 

I  think  you  would  have  to  have  verifica- 
tion procedures  that  would  assure  you  that 
they  were  not  violating  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  and  that  would  require,  of  course, 
such  things  as  noninterference  with  nation- 
al means  of  detections. 

That  Is  why  I  would  be  very  concerned 
about  any  efforts  to  interfere  with  our  satel- 
lites. 

In  addition,  I  would  think  that  some  meas- 
ures of  on-site  Inspection  will  become  neces- 
sary when  you  reach  the  point  of  getting 
genuine  arms  control. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  recognize  that  there  would  have  to 
be  what  they  would  regard  as  more  Intrusive 
methods  than  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
In  the  past.  Now,  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept  these  kinds  of  measures.  I  don't  know; 
but  that  would  be  part,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  precondition  of  having  any  kind  of  ef- 
fective arms  control  regime. 
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Asked  If  he  would  recommend  any 
agreement  without  effective  verification 
procedures,  Wamke  stated  flatly: 

I  would  not  recommend  any  such  agree- 
ment. I  would  not.  ...  An  agreement  which 
is  not  verifiable  is  worse  than  no  agreement. 
It  Is  a  source  of  Instability  rather  than  sta- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
cerpts have  been  taken  from  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Wamke  in  the  course 
of  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  wish  now  to  refer  to  various 
statements  by  Mr.  Wamke  made  during 
the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  taken  all  of  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Warnkes  opening  state- 
ment before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee : 

Effective  arms  control  agreements  can  limit 
the  destructive  potential  of  the  armaments 
on  both  sides  of  a  confrontation,  can  Improve 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
and  can  significantly  reduce  the  prospsct  of 
surprise  attack  and  hence  the  likelihood  of 
conventional  war. 

•  »  •  •  • 
I  do  not  today  support  each  and  every  rec- 
ommendation I  have  advanced  In  the  past 
eight  years.  In  some  instances,  subsequent 
developments  have  overtaken  the  position 
and  have  required  Its  reassessment. 

•  •  »  •  » 
The  SALT  I  agreements  which  entered  Into 

force  in  1972  were  the  first  major  steps  taken 
to  control  strategic  arms. 

In  the  Interim  Agreement  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  the  Soviet 
Union  was  permitted  more  strategic  offensive 
ballistic  missile  launchers  than  the  United 
States.  This  fact  was  offset  by  the  United 
States'  technological  lead  which  included  the 
deployment  of  missile  systems  equipped  with 
multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles,  MIRVs. 

•  »  •  •  • 
The  Congress  approved  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment by  a  Joint  resolution.  This  resolution 
recognized  that  the  arrangement  provided 
therein  would  be  unacceptable  in  a  future 
longer-term  agreement.  The  principle  of 
equality  espoused  in  the  Joint  resolution  led 
to  the  Vladivostok  Understanding  of  1974 
which  provides  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  limited  to 
equal  numbers  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces. 

I  think  It  Is  apparent  that  the  strategic 
situation  today  has  changed  very  signifi- 
cantly since  1972.  The  Interim  Agreement  on 
Control  of  Offensive  Arms  Is  not  now  an  ap- 
propriate or  workable  basis  for  preserving 
strategic  stability  by  curbing  the  rush  of  nu- 
clear arms  developments. 

A  disparity  in  strategic  missile  launchers 
which  was  offset  then  by  our  lead  In  MIRV 
technology  could  not  now  be  accepted  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  principle  of  equality 
which  the  Vladivostok  ceilings  supply,  and  on 
which  the  Congress  Insisted,  is  the  correct 
principle  for  future  arms  limitation  and 
reduction. 

Since  the  approach  adopted  in  the  Interim 
Agreement  is  no  longer  applicable,  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  incorporate  the 
Vladivostok  principle  of  equality  into  a  treaty 
regime  before  the  Interim  Agreement  expires 
in  October  of  this  year. 

•  •  «  •  • 
There  is  quite  natural   concern  over  the 

Soviet  civil  defense  program.  If  its  aim  is  to 
enable  the  Soviet  Union  to  withstand  a 
strategic  nuclear  attack.  It  would  be  incon- 
sUtent  with  the  pholosophy  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 
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These  developments  In  the  strategic  situa- 
tion and  the  problems  they  create  can  either 
be  addressed  by  an  Increase  and  further  re- 
finement In  United  States  strategic  nuclear 
forces  or,  while  there  Is  still  time,  by  the 
alternative  of  negotiated  arms  control 
measures. 

•  •  *  •  • 

This  country  must,  of  course,  maintain 
the  strategic  forces  necessary  to  cleter  aggres- 
sion against  ourselves  and  those  whose  se- 
curity is  Integral  to  our  own.  I  am  therefore 
concerne(.  over  the  pace  of  the  strategic 
buildup  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  at  the  present  time  that  a  condi- 
tion of  rough  equivalence  exists,  but  if  cur- 
rent trends  continue  our  position  could  be 
in  Jeopardy  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  question  Is  whether  we  can  only  cope 

with  these  trends  by  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  more  United  States  strategic 
nuclear  -systems,  or  whether  we  should  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  sound  and  verifiable  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

•  •  •  *  • 

But  nuclear  weapons  are  not  the  only 
arms  relevant  to  our  security.  Conventional 
forces  are  at  least  equally  Important.  It  Is  of 
major  Importance  that  we  have  the  con- 
ventional forces  In  Europe  so  as  to  maintain 
a  high  nuclear  threshold,  to  lessen  the  re- 
liance on  nuclear  weapons. 

•  •  •  *  • 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned  that  our 
forward  defense  capability  to  meet  a  limited 
Incursion  from  the  East  is  not  nearly  strong 
enough.  It  is  In  the  European  Theater  that 
war  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  least 
unlikely,  and  it  is  both  important  to  deter 
the  outbreak  of  such  a  conflagration  and  also 
to  reduce  reliance  on  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  for  survival. 

Once  nuclear  weapons  are  Introduced  Into 
combat  In  Europe,  not  only  would  great 
damage  occur  to  an  area  of  vital  Interest  to 
the  United  States  but  also  escalation  to  the 
enormous  disaster  of  a  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change would  become  a  real  possibility. 

I  believe  that  lowering  the  level  of  military 
confrontation  in  the  European  Theater  in 
a  balanced  and  verifiable  manner  would 
clearly  serve  our  national  Interest. 

I  would  plan  to  work  very  closely  with  Am- 
bassador Stanley  Resor  at  the  MBFR  talks 
with  this  objective  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wamke  was  asked 
to  state  his  position  toward  the  so-called 
Triad  of  deterrence — that  is  to  say  stra- 
tegic posture,  theater  nuclear  weapons 
and  conventional  forces,  and  this  was  his 
reply : 

I  believe  that  all  three  are  Important  as 
far  as  deterrence  Is  concerned  and  I  have  so 
testified  and  written  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. I  have  testified  against  removing  our 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe.  I  have 
suggested  that  some  part  of  them  ought  to 
be  reexamined  and  removed  because  tiiey  are 
vulnerable.  I  have  referred  to  such  things 
as  atomic  demolition  mines  that  would  re- 
quire utilization  in  the  early  stages  of  a  war 
before  a  nuclear  decision  should  be  made. 

It  Is  very  Important  we  have  first  of  all  the 
conventional  force,  that  we  have  then  the 
tactical  nuclear  response  in  the  event  con- 
ventional forces  are  being  defeated,  and  that 
we  have,  of  course,  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces  also  as  part  of  our  deterrence.  I  be- 
lieve all  three  remain  Important. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  whether  our 
conventional  force  in  Europe  should  be 
prepared  for  a  short,  quick.  Blitzkrieg 
type  of  attack  rather  than  protracted 
war  to  which  Mr.  Wamke  replied: 


It  ought  to  be  optimized  for  the  former 
role  because  I  think  that  Is  the  least  un- 
likely contingency  that  would  arise. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  position  of  unilateral  re- 
straint, Mr.  Wamke  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  never  advocated  unilateral  disarm- 
ament. 

What  I  have  advocated  Is  that  under  some 
circumstances  we  could  try  a  set  of  Initiatives 
In  which  we  call  for  a  prompt  and  matching 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union.  That  has 
been  tried  In  the  past  with  a  mixed  record. 

We  don't  know  whether  It  Is  going  to  work 
or  not;  but  what  I  suggested  back  in  1975 
is  that  we  try  a  measure  of  restraint,  to 
do  it  with  very,  very  great  publicity,  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  a  matching 
restraint  in  six  months  or  else  we  abandon 
our  particular  restraint.  I  don  t  regard  that 
as  unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  Warnke  was  asked  whether  or  not 
any  agreement  would  be  military  or 
politically  acceptable  if  it  were  highly 
sensitive  to  violation.  Mr.  Warnke  gave 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
answer: 

Senator,  my  feeling  is  that  there  are  some 
agreements  that  would  be  considerably  worse 
than  nothing,  and  that  we  should  not  go 
into  any  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
idea  that  we  have  to  come  out  with  an 
agreement.  We  should  come  out  with  an 
agreement  if  it  Improves  our  national 
security. 

An  agreement  which  Is  unverlfiable  or  Is 
questionably  verifiable  does  not.  In  my  opin- 
ion, comport  with  our  national  securily; 
therefore,  I  would  regard  the  vertfi  ability  of 
an  agreement  as  being  a  sine  qua  non  of  hav- 
ing an  agreement.  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  have  with  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Offensive  Arr^s  Agreement,  is  that 
there  are  too  many  things  that  are  left  to 
unilateral  declarations.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
not  concurred  with  those  unilateral  declara- 
tions; therefore,  the  general  impression  of 
violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  accords 
has  been  spread  around.  Ttiat  seems  to  me 
to  disserve  the  cause  of  arms  control,  and  dis- 
serves the  national  security. 

Mr.  Wamke  indicated  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  Soviets  have  reacted  fav- 
orably to  unilateral  initiatives  on  our 
part.  These  are  his  words: 

We  have  from  time  to  time  been  able  to 
start  an  Initiative  and  get  them  to  match  it. 
We  did  so  with  respect  to  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  back  in 
1963.  President  Kennedy  announced  that  we 
were  stopping,  unilaterally,  atmospheric 
testing,  and  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respond;  and  within  a  couple  of  months 
we  were  able  to  Initial  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

There  have  been  other  Instances  I  cited, 
for  example,  the  fact  that  the  Congress  voted 
against  going  ahead  with  the  second  ABM 
site  at  a  time  at  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
able  to  go  ahead  with  the  second  ABM  site. 
Subsequently  that  became  a  part  of  the  ABM 
Limitation  Treaty.  The  record  is  not  entirely 
blank;  there  have  been  Instances  in  which 
unilateral  Initiatives  have  been  met  by  a 
matching  response. 

Oovlously,  that  cannot  be  the  heart  of  our 
defense  policy.  We  cannot  assume  that  if  we 
Just  exercise  restraint,  that  we  are  Just  good 
guys,  that  the  Soviet  Union  will,  in  fact,  also 
behave  well  and  will  become  good  guys. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Warnke  perceives  the 
Soviet  intent  to  be,  in  light  of  increased 
Soviet  military  expenditures,  he  had  this 
to  say: 


It  is  very  difficult  to  speculate  on  what 
the  Intent  Is  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  we 
understand  so  little  about  the  decision- 
making process.  I  think  it  Is  only  prudent 
that  we  have  to  assume  that  they  don't  wish 
us  well.  I  think  that  It  Is  only  prudent  to 
assume  that  they  are  trying  to  build  up  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  If  they  had  military 
superiority  they  would  utilize  It  to  our  dis- 
advantage and  that  Is  why  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  important  for  us  both  to  maintain 
the  military  capability  that  prevents  them 
from  achieving  that  superiority  and  also  to 
try  and  work  out  arms  control  agreements 
that  will  have  the  same  effect  but  will  lessen 
the  level  of  both  cost  and  risk.  But  certainly 
I  don't  think  we  can  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  striving 
for  superiority  or  would  not  use  it  to  our 
disadvantage  if  they  gained  It. 

Mr.  Wamke  was  asked  whether  or  not 
he,  at  any  time,  had  ever  advocated  the 
unilateral  disarmament  on  our  country's 
part  with  the  idea  that  it  might  lead  the 
Soviets  to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Wamke's 
answer  follows : 

I  have  not,  Senator,  no.  What  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  I  have  said  this  before,  is  that 
with  respect  to  increasing  our  strength  that 
we  might  try  a  policy  of  reciprocal  restraint 
where  we  would  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  give  us  a  prompt  matching  restraint. 
•  •  •  •  • 

What  I  proposed  In  an  article  back  in  1975 
was  that  we  might  announce  a  particular 
restraint  proposal,  call  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  matching  response,  wait  for  a  period  of- 
six  months — no  more  than  six  months — see 
If  they  met  It.  If  they  did,  then  we  could 
continue  with  that  process.  If  they  did  not, 
we  would  then  go  ahead  with  our  programs. 

Mr.  Warnke  was  asked  what  his  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  would  be 
if  he  found  the  Soviets  to  be  "a  little  in- 
transigent and  retractable  on  certain 
items  •  that  he  felt  they  should  be  more 
amenable  on,  to  which  Mr.  Warnke  re- 
plied thusly: 

Well,  my  recommendation  to  the  President, 
Senator,  would  be  obviously  that  we  not 
capitulate  on  anything  that  Is  Important  to 
our  security  and  that  if  the  price  of  getting 
an  agreement  is  to  yield  on  some  issue  which 
Is  of  significance  to  us,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  get  an  agreem.ent — at  least  1  am 
certainly  not  going  to  recommend  It. 

Mr.  Warnke  referred  to  the  unilateral 
declarations  that  were  made  by  some  of 
our  leaders  going  back  to  the  old  SALT  I 
agreement.  Mr.  Wamke's  reaction  was 
forthright: 

My  conviction  is  that  with  regard  to  any 
agreement  which  Is  entered  Ir.to  at  this  time 
on  contiol  of  the  defenses  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  we  could  not  afford  to  have  unilat- 
eral declarations.  The  trouble  with  the  uni- 
lateral declaration  Is  that  you  say  "I  am  now 
about  to  sav  somothlng"  which  you  refuse  to 
say;  so  that  is  almost  a  built-in  formula  for 
disagreement,  and  I  don't  think  that  in  the 
kind  of  arms  control  agreement  that  we 
ought  to  use  to  replace  the  interim  agree- 
ment, we  ought  to  have  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  weapons 
systems  which  he  had  earlier  opposed, 
how  did  he  think  now  in  retrospect  about 
them?  Mr.  Wamke's  response  follows: 

I  thought  at  the  time  I  opposed  these  sys- 
tems that  they  were  objectionable  either  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  optimum  weapon 
system  to  build  or  because  It  was  premature 
to  make  a  decision  on  some  of  those  systems 
and  it  might  interlere  with  the  best  chance 
of  effective  arms  control. 
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Now,  In  many  Instances 

overtaken  my  position  because 
ahead   with   the  particular  wt 
Obviously  we  are  going  to  have 
understand  that  there  is  a  que 
to  whether  the  number  of  this 
cut  back  from  eight  to  five.  We 
mix  and  I  regard  that  as  being 
acceptable  sort  of  a  sltxiailon 

In  other  instances  I  have 
ample,  the  P-14  aa  being  unne^ 
pensive.  We  arc  now  going  to  hav 
will  end  up  with  a  high-low  mlj 
F-148  and  some  F-18s.  Again,  I 
ing  we  should  scrap  the  F-148. 
useful  weapon.  I  am  delighted, 
we  are  now  ending  up  with  a 
that  does  reduce  the  unit  cost 
a  consequence  Improves  the  overall 
of  o\ir  forces. 

So  the  answer  has  to  be  that 
the  tinie  that  my  position  was 
lleve  in  retrospect  that  my  posL 
rect,  but  I  accept  the  fact  that  ci 
have  moved  on  and  I  don't  believe 
net  result  has  to  Jeopardize  our 
curlty. 

Mr.  Wamke  was  asked  his  feelings  as 
to  the  significance  of  any  iiperlorlty 
which  the  Soviets  might  gain  :  n  the  nu- 
clear weapons  field,  to  which  I  e  replied: 

Well,  superiority  could  be  of  two  types.  One 
could  be  the  actual  superiority  hat  would 
enable  them  to  challenge  us  and  \:  b  not  be  in 
a  position  to  respond  because  we  could  not 
prevail.  Another  one  would  be  ccsmetlc  su- 
periority in  which  the  perception  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  such  and  their  perc  eptlon  was 
such  as  to  put  us  at  a  political  dl  (advantage 
even  if  in  military  terms  It  might  not  mean 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 
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The  nominee  was  asked  whether 
would  advocate  discontinuance 
opment  of  the  cruise  missile  in 
for  the  Backfire  bomber  in 
negotiation.  Mr.  Wamke's  indication 
in  the  negative: 

I  don't  think  that  those  are 
grams,  Senator  Cannon,  and  as  a 
I  don't  think  that  that  would  b 
tradeoff. 
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As  to  his  opposition  to  the  sujjmarine 
launched  cruise  missile,  this  is 
had  to  say : 

I   have  opposed   the  submarinej-launched 
cruise    mls.slle.    I    have    favored, 
quite  consistently,  the  development 
air-launched  cruise  missile  as  imp 
viability  and   penetrat)lllty   of   our 
force. 


reqi  ilres 


I  have  difficulty  thinking  it  wotld 
effective   weapon   as   an   alternatli  e 
ballUtlc    mlssUe.    I   think    that   it 
vulnerable  to  air  defenses:   it 
the  submarine  get  out  of  relatively 
waters  and  come  closer  to  the  Sov 
and  I  think  that  the  net  Impact 
a  degradation  rather  than  an 
of  our  strategic  deterrent. 


Concerning       his 
AWACS,   he   stated: 

I  believe  that  what  I  said  was 
as  the  actual  development  and 
of  AWACS  was  concerned  that  I 
bled  about  it  as  a  strategic    ... 
tern    because   it   really   defended 
bomber  threat  it  really  defended 
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bomber  threat  that  did  not  then  exist,  and 
as  a  tactical  system  in  a  hostUe  environ- 
ment it  might  be  too  vulnerable. 

Mr.  Wamke's  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  was  explained  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  regard  to  the  Trident  submarine  In 
particular,  I  supported  the  Trident  long- 
range  missile,  but  suggested  that  we  would 
be  better  off  in  terms  of  possible  antisub- 
marine warfare  developments  if  we  had  more 
platforms  from  which  to  launch  that  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  Wamke's  recognition  of  the  need 
for  enforceability  and  verifiability  in  any 
SALT  II  agreement  was  made  clear  by 
the  following  responses  which  he  gave 
to  questions  asked  by  Armed  Services 
Committee  Senators: 

1  would  say  a  bad  agreement,  a  question- 
able agreement  is  much  worse  than  no 
agreement  at  all. 

•  •  •  »  • 

I  would  say  the  long-term  goal,  at  least 
as  long  a  term  as  I  can  foresee,  Is  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  ending  up  with 
measures  of  arms  control  which  are  enforce- 
able, which  are  verifiable  and  which  do  not 
give  either  side  the  kind  of  advantage  that 
might  lead  to  crisis  instability.  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  any  arms  control 
agreement  is  going  to  have  to  be  fair  to  Iwth 
sides  because,  otherwise,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  it  could  endure. 

If,  for  example,  we  were  to  end  up  with  an 
imbalance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  side 
that  found  itself  at  a  disadvantage  would 
have  to  repudiate  the  treaty  in  Its  own  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  Wamke  emphasized  that  he  would 
be  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  President  in 
the  SALT  talks  and  that  he  would  be 
candid  in  informing  the  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  re- 
garding matters  related  to  such  talks: 

The  position  that  I  would  be  advancing  in 
the  SALT  talks  would  be  a  position  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  President. 

I  have  pledged  to  this  committee  and  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  I 
would  be  totally  candid  with  them.  I  would 
feel  that  that  was  essential  to  have  any  sort 
of  consensus  behind  the  treaty  which  had 
been  arrived  at. 

As  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  the  long- 
term  Soviet  goal  in  arms  negotiations, 
Mr.  Wamke  replied : 

It  is  difficult,  really,  for  anyone  to  deter- 
mine what  the  long-term  Soviet  goal  is. 
There  have  been  very  disquieting  statements 
that  have  frequently  been  made  by  the  So- 
viet leadership. 

For  example.  I  believe  It  was  to  the  26th 
Party  Congress  that  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev talked  about  the  fact  that  detente  Im- 
proved the  conditions  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  socialism  and  Communism. 

Now.  if  they  feel  that  an  arms  control 
aereement  some  how  is  going  to  advance 
their  cause  and  diminish  oxirs.  then  I  don't 
think  we  can  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment. We  wouldn't  know  how  serious  they 
are,  how  much  in  good  faith  thev  mav  be  by 
lessening  the  risk  of  all-out  war  untu  we  get 
Into  negotiations  and  And  out  whether  they 
are  reasonable,  whether  they  are  prepared  to 
take  reasonable  steps  toward  some  sort  of 
accommodation. 

In  response  to  the  expressions  of  doubt 
that  a  society  which  stifles  dissent  and 
practices   repression  against   dissidents 


can  be  trusted  to  act  in  good  faith  in 
connection  with  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments, Mr.  Wamke  responded  in  this 
fashion : 

A  more  generous  attitude  toward  human 
rights  obviously  would  improve  the  kind  of 
negotiating  climate  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  some  sort  of  effective 
arms  control  agreements. 

What  we  can  be  confident  of,  however,  is 
that  nations  pursue  their  own  self  interests. 
Now,  I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  XJnlon 
leaders  are  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that 
as  the  arms  competition  goes  on.  the  risk 
increases,  that  there  may  be  nuclear  war  and 
that  nuclear  war  would  threaten  their  sur- 
vival as  a  society. 

So  that  self  interest  might  be  a  safficlcat 
factor  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  reach 
some  meeting  of  the  minds  about  rea.sonable 
measures  that  would  diminish  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  following  response  by  Mr.  Warnke 
also  indicates  very  little  in  the  way  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  potential 
adversary  can  be  assumed: 

It  has  been  my  experience,  Senator,  that 
even  in  commercial  neerotlatlons  you  cannot 
assume  too  much  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  other  side,  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
take  advantage. 

Where  something  as  vital  as  our  national 
security  and  survival  are  at  stake,  certainly 
I  do  not  think  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Wamke  is  apparently  under  no 
Illusion  as  to  the  need  for  realism  and 
toughness  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets: 

I  have  explained  the  attitude  with  which 
I  would  go  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  recognize  that  they  are  se- 
rious. I  would  recognize  that  they  would,  if 
they  could,  get  an  agreement  which  would 
advance  them  and  diminish  our  military  ca- 
pability. 

I  can  assure  you  that  that  would  not  be, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  even  remotely  an 
acceptable  consummation  of  any  arms  con- 
trol negotiation. 

I  agree  with  you  that  you  have  to  be  a 
tough  negotiator. 

Mr.  Wamke  also  indicated  that  he 
would  be  careful  to  advance  only  propos- 
als that  are  acceptable  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican security,  and  that  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  accept  unreasonable  proposi- 
tions from  the  Soviet  Union: 

I  would  have  the  advantas;e  of  course  of 
complete  Interagency  coordination  so  that 
we  would  know  whether  or  not  the  proposals 
that  we  were  advancing  were  proposals  which 
were  acceptable  in  terms  of  American  secu- 
rity. 

If  those  reasonable  proposals  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  insist 
only  on  coming  back  with  unreasonable 
propositions,  then,  obviously,  we  should  not 
consummate  any  sort  of  a  further  SALT 
agreement,  and  we  would  then  have  to  pur- 
sue the  unilateral  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  security. 

I  cannot  guarantee  success. 

There  were  those  Senators  who  ex- 
pressed skepticism  as  to  Mr.  Wamke's 
effectiveness  as  a  negotiator  in  view  of 
some  of  the  perceptions  that  have  re- 
sulted from  his  statements  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Wamke  responded  in  this 
way: 

I  don't  believe  that  misperceptlons  of  my 
past  positions  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
ability  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  to  analyze 
the  treaty  and  determine  whether  or  not  we 
had  a  good  deal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  don't  regard  Soviet  efforts  in  the  world 
as  being  beneficent.  I  don't  think  that  we 
can  let  down  our  military  guard.  I  have 
sometimes  taken  positions  which  were  at 
odds  on  particular  weapon  systems  as  to 
whether  they  were  the  best  weapon  systems 
for  our  military  capability;  but  I  have  never 
supported  any  thing  less  than  a  strong  mili- 
tary defense,  and  I  have  never  been  at  all 
taken  in  by  the  proposition  If  we  were  Just 
good  guys  the  Soviets  would  behave  in  a  sim- 
ilar fashion. 

Presented  with  a  scenario  in  which 
the  Soviets  might  claim  to  need  a  small 
advantage  just  to  compensate  for  hos- 
tilities toward  their  country  on  the  part 
of  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Wamke  was  asked  what  his  reply 
would  be.  It  was  as  follows: 

My  reply  would  be  completely  negative, 
because  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  en- 
courage a  situation  in  which  we  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have,  first  of  all,  more  in  the 
way  of  strategic  capability  than  we  have  be- 
cause of  their  explanation  that  they  don't 
really  Intend  to  use  it  against  us. 

At  a  time  of  crisis,  that  Intention  could 
readily  shift. 

Mr.  Warnke  was  asked  what  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
violation  of  any  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Warnke  said : 

I  think  in  any  agreement  which  was  de- 
veloped, there  would  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  present  standing  consultative  commis- 
sion which  exists  in  the  SALT  I  agreement. 
That  is  a  Joint  U.S./Sovlet  commission  which 
Is  empowered  specifically  to  determine 
whether  or  not  violations  have  existed,  to 
consult  about  any  sort  of  suspicion  that 
either  side  had.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
initial  resort  that  you  would  have. 

Now  if  you  are  unable  to  receive  any  sort 
of  assurance  that  there  had  been  no  viola- 
tion or  that  any  violation  had  been  Inad- 
vertent and  had  ceased,  then  obviously,  you 
would  have  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
was  necessary  at  that  point  to  claim  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  and  hence  to  repudiate  it.  That 
Is  the  fundamental  enforcement  mechanism 
that  you  have. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  our  abil- 
ity to  monitor  and  exercise  surveillance 
to  assure  ourselves  of  compliance  and 
adherence  to  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Warnke  spoke  as  follows : 

I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  verification 
Is  a  constraining  Infiuence  on  the  nature  of 
an  arms  control  agreement  that  you  have 
reached.  If  you  could  count  on  total  verifica- 
tion, then  you  could  go  a  lot  further  than  I 
think  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  limitations  that 
exist. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment-wide study  of  the  various  means  of 
verification  that  exist  or  that  can  be  devel- 
oped. I  don't  know  whether  such  a  study  has 
been  conducted,  but  I  think  that  one  should 
exist.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  items  with 
which  any  negotiator  is  armed  In  getting  into 
SALT  negotiations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Verification  Is  In  fact  the  sine  qua  non  of 
having  an  effective  and  enforceable  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

Then,  regarding  onsite  Inspections, 
here  Is  his  reaction: 


My  feeling  about  on-site  inspection  is  that 
it  ought  to  be  included  In  a  treaty  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  in  fact  effective.  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  could  rely  on  on-site  in- 
spection as  being  the  heart  of  any  sort  of 
verification  system. 

You  would  have  to  have,  obviously,  many 
other  means  of  verification  because  other- 
wise, you  would  never  be  sure  whether  you 
had  been  shown  Just  what  the  Soviets  wanted 
to  show  you. 

I  close  my  excerpts  from  the  testimony, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  three  following 
questions  and  answers: 

Mr.  Warnke,  would  you  today.  In  a  nego- 
tiating context,  advocate  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach of  unilateral  restraints  that  you  ad- 
vocated in  1975? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  not. 

***** 

Would  you  today  advocate  a  policy  of  uni- 
lateral restraints  as  an  alternative  method  to 
negotiation? 

Mr.  Warnke.  I  would  not. 

Do  you  today  feel  that  a  numerical  imbal- 
ance is  totally  irrelevant  to  our  security? 

Mr.  Warnke.  Not  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
developments  in  MIRVs  and  in  accuracy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  only  say 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  I 
intend  to  ask  the  majority  leader  for  a 
modification  of  the  time  limitation 
agreement  before  the  next  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is,  will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  be  Ambassador  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  sei-vice  as  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is 
necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

41  Ex.] 

YEAS— 68 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morgan 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Pell 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Javits 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Long 

Sasser 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Sparkmaii 

Deconcinl 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Durkln 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

WUliams 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Ford 

Melcher 

Glenn 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 40 

Allen 

Griffin 

Roth 

Baker 

Hansen 

Schmltt 

Bartlett 

Hatch 

Schweiker 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Scott 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Stennls 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Hutdleslon 

Stone 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Gam 

Nunn 

Zorinsky 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A 

LIVE  PAIR,  i 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Magnuson, 

against. 

NOT  vo-nNO- 

— 1 

Bayh 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  confirmation  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3.£rr66ci  to 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  the  President  is  to  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation. 

The  VKTE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  confirmed  Mr. 
Warnke  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation,  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
whether  Mr.  Warnke  should  direct  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

My  fellow  Senators  and  I  have  spent 
very  little  time  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  Mr.  Wamke's  plans  for  that 
Agency. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Wamke, 
I  conclude  that  he  is  a  man  of  character 
and  principle  and  that  he  has  consider- 
able talent  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  direc- 
tion of  that  Agency.  Many  Senators  are 
aware  that  this  Agency  has  had  difficult 
tim.es  over  the  past  several  years.  I  think 
Mr.  Warnke  is  fully  qualified  and  dedi- 
cated to  reinvigorating  the  Agency  and 
making  it  a  major  and  effective  part  of 
the  national  security  decisionmaking 
process. 

I  will  let  Mr.  Warnke  speak  for  himself 
on  the  key  principles  he  would  follow  as 
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Director.  He  told  the  Committee  on  Ptor 
elgn  Relations: 

Senator  Humphrey  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarms^ment  Agency 
Is  of  course  a  creation  of  this  (Jongress  with 
Senator  Humphrey  being  an  architect  of  the 
Agency.  The  express  purpose  that  the  Con- 
gress had  In  mind,  and  stated.  Was  to  create 
a  new  agency  of  peace  to  deal  wttth  the  prob- 
lem of  reduction  and  control  of  armaments. 
And  at  the  same  time  Congre^  noted  that 
arms  control  and  disarmament  jpollcy,  being 
an  Important  aspect  of  foreign!  policy,  miist 
be  consistent  with  national  s4:urlty  policy 
as  a  whole.  That's  right  In  the  kct.  And  this 
I  regard  as  the  key  principle  I  would  follow 
as  Director  of  the  Agency. 

I  support,  of  course,  and  I  always  have 
supported,  a  strong  national  difense,  and  I 
regard  the  objective  of  arms  con  trol  similarly 
as  being  to  enhance  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  advancing  the 
chances  of  world  peace.  In  se:urlng  these 
goals,  the  act  establishing  the  A  gency  makes 
arms  control  and  disarmament  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  of  making  national  se- 
curity decisions. 

As  the  committee  knows.  th«  Director  of 
the  Agency  Is  by  statute  the  jrlnclpal  ad- 
visor to  the  President,  the  Natlc  nal  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Slate  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  mattirs.  It  Is  his 
responslbUlty  to  view  natloi  al  security 
problems  from  this  perspective  and  to  search 
for  and  advocate  arms  control  solutions  to 
these  problems.  In  any  particular  situation 
the  President,  of  course,  may  or  may  not  de- 
cide to  employ  arms  limitation  measures  In 
resolving  the  questions  of  natio;ial  security 
But  I  believe  It  to  be  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance that  this  alternative  te  presented 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Govjrnment. 

So  If  confirmed  as  Director  cf  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agen<y,  I  will  do 
my  best  in  this  capacity  to  argue  >ersuasively 
for  arms  control  initiatives  where  I  beUeve 
them  to  be  warranted.  In  som  ■  Instances 
sound  measures  of  arms  llmitaton  may  do 
more  to  protect  this  country  tha  i  new  arm- 
ament proerams. 

Also  as  Director  of  the  Arms  ( lontrol  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  would  s(  ek  ways  to 
head  off  new  explosions  of  arms  technology 
which  could  ultimately  damage  1  he  security 
of  this  Nation.  I  would  seeks  ways  to  limit 
and  reduce  arms  already  in  exls  ;ence  so  as 
to  make  this  country  more  sec\ire.  To  ac- 
complish this,  any  measures  of  a  -ms  limita- 
tions that  are  pursued  must  be  sc  undly  con- 
ceived and  any  agreements  that  ire  reached 
must  be  adequately  verifiable.  If  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  to  have  confidence  ,n  an  arms 
control  regime  that  has  been  negotiated 
then  that  public  must  know  that  their  se- 
curity cannot  be  undermined  tt  rough  un- 
detected violations  by  another  party  to  the 
agreement. 

I  think  It  should  also  be  recojnlzed  that 
some  new  weapons  system  develoj  ments  can 
help,  rather  then  hinder,  the  oljectlves  of 
sound  arms  control.  By  the  time  that  long 
range  nuclear  armed  ballistic  missiles  had 
appeared,  the  development  of  the  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  on  nuclear  sub- 
"^^Kluf  ^'^  *  positive  effect.  Ii  improves 
stabUlty  because  of  the  invulnerability  of 
this  weapons  system  and  has  a  (onsequent 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  strategl:  balance. 
The  direction  of  arms  control  p(.licy  must 
be  toward  greater  stability  at  low<r  levels  of 
destructive  potential  In  both  co  iventlonal 
and  nuclear  arms.  This  will  be  tl:  e  philoso- 
phy by  which  I  would  be  guided  If  confirmed 
as  ACDA  Director. 

Its  been  suggested  that  I  have  become  a 
symbol  of  a  certain  phUosophlc  poiltlon  I'm 
flattered  at  the  attention  but  1  have  to 
reject  the  characterization.  I  dor 't  believe 
that  I  represent  a  fixed  phllosopt  leal  posl- 
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tlon  on  the  Issues  of  arms  control.  I'm  a 
strong  advocate  of  arms  control.  I'm  also  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  believe  the  two  to  be  totally  consistent 
and  Indeed,  complementary. 

But  I  believe  that  if  anybody  does  think 
that  I  represent  a  fixed  philosophical  posi- 
tion, then  some  of  them  will  be  surprised, 
and  some  others  will  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Warnke  intends  to  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples. Accordingly,  I  do  not  hesitate  In 
urging  the  Senate  to  confirm  him  for  this 
position. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
order  existent  providing  for  1  hour  of 
debate  before  the  next  rollcall.  I  believe 
that  is  unnecessary.  While  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  here  on  our  side,  if  there 
Is  no  other  point  of  view  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
that  we  modify  that  order  to  vote  almost 
immediately. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  Would  the  leaders  withhold  until 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
May  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
Will    Senators    please    restrain    their 
conversations  so  their  leaders  can  be 
heard? 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 

no  other 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Mr.    President,   the 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  correct.  TTie  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  galleries 
will  be  in  order.  There  will  be  order 
before  the  Senate  proceeds. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  hear  no  objection  on 
our  side  to  such  a  modification.  I  would 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  might  be 
agreeable    to    modifying    the    previous 
unanimous -consent  order  to  provide  for 
a  vote,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  at  this 
time,  on  the  second  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  see  no  Senator  who  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time. 


from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation, if  it  is  confirmed,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  nom- 
ination and  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  the 
Senate  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arras 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  Senators  that  this  vote 
is  limited  to  10  minutes  and  asks  the 
assistance  of  Senators  in  maintaining  or- 
der so  we  can  complete  the  vote  in  the 
10  minutes  time.  TTie  Chair  requests  that 
there  be  order. 

The  Chair  reminds  those  in  the  galler- 
ies that  order  applies  also  to  those  in  the 
visitors'  galleries. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  42  Ex.) 

YEAS— 70 
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NOMINATION  OP  PAUL  C.  WARNKE 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  period  of  time  of  1  hour  for  de- 
bate on  the  second  nomination  be  viti- 
ated, that  the  vote  occur  immediately, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  vote  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination.  The  leg- 
islative clerk  read  as  follows: 

Nomination  of  Paul  C.  Warnke.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 
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Church 

Clark 
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Mel  Cher 

Metcalf 
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Moynihan 

NAYS— 29 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Oarn 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack wood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Raniiolph 

Ribicoff 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Sparkman 

Stsfford 

Stevens 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 
Bayh 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  returns  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

WAIVER  OF  SECTION  402(a)  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  OF 
1974  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  S.  427 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in 
order  to  call  up  the  waiver  resolution  at 
this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

K  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  resoect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
Public  Law  93-344,  debate  is  limited  to  1 
hour. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  waiver  resolution  of  section  402,  of 
the  Budget  Act  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. So.  I  tliink  it  appropriate,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  new 
Members  of  this  body,  to  explain  what  it 
is  and  what  is  in  it  in  connection  with 
the  public  works  bill,  which  we  shall  take 
up  tomorrow.  It  will  not  take  very  much 
time,  perhaps  10  minutes,  to  present  the 
matter  and  such  time,  in  addition,  as 
Members  may  want  to  take  for  questions, 
if  any.  Therefore,  I  shall  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
today  met  and  favorably  reported  Senate 
Resolution  106,  a  resolution  pursuant  to 
section  402  of  the  Budget  Act,  waiving 
the  May  15  deadline  for  the  reporting  of 
authorizing  legislation  in  the  case  of  S. 
427,  the  public  works  emplovment  bill. 
S.  427  is  the  first  major  authorization 
bill  to  come  before  the  Senate  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  also  the  first  major  au- 
thorizing legislation  reported  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  implement  the  decisions  taken  in 
the  third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget    which    Congress    adopted    last 


week.  S.  427  is  also  an  integral  part  of 
President  Carter's  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Senate  Resolution  106.  waiving  section 
402  of  the  Budget  Act  in  the  case  of  S. 
427.  is  necessary  because  S.  427  pro- 
vides authorization  for  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1977.  Because  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  prescribes  a 
very  tight  timetable  for  completion  of 
all  authorization  and  appropriation  leg- 
islation, it  also  provides  that  authoriza- 
tions contemplating  new  budget  author- 
ity for  a  fiscal  year  must  be  reported  be- 
fore the  May  15  preceding  the  beginning 
of  that  fiscal  year.  Thus,  legislation  pro- 
viding authorization  for  this  fiscal  year, 
which  began  on  October  1,  should  have 
been  reported  by  May  15  of  last  year. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Budget  Act  to  insure  that  all  authorizing 
legislation  is  considered  as  far  as  possible 
in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
it  will  take  effect  so  that  it  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  formulation  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  In  addition,  this 
section  was  included  to  provide  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  some  rea- 
sonable notice  of  needed  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  meet  the 
appropriations  timetable  spelled  out  in 
the  Budget  Act. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  which  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  after  May  15  could 
delay  the  enactment  of  appropriations 
bills  past  the  Budget  Act  deadline  of 
7  days  after  Labor  Day  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

However,  the  Budget  Act  also  recog- 
nizes that  events  outside  the  control  of 
an  authorizing  committee  may  require 
the  reporting  of  additional  authoriza- 
tions after  the  May  15  deadline.  Signifi- 
cantly changed  economic  circumstances 
such  as  have  occasioned  the  third  budget 
resolution.  President  Carter's  stimulus 
program,  and  S.  427  are  among  such 
factors. 

To  take  the  possibility  of  such  changed 
circumstances  into  account,  the  Budget 
Act  also  provided  that  the  May  15  dead- 
line could  be  waived  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, upon  the  application  of  a  com- 
mittee reporting  post-May  15  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  That  application  takes 
the  form  of  a  simple  resolution  reported 
by  the  committee  in  question  when  it  re- 
ports the  post-May  15  authorization  bill. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Budget  Act 
indicates  that  the  May  15  reporting  dead- 
line is  not  to  be  lightly  waived.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  deciding  whether  to  favorably 
report  resolutions  waiving  section  402  of 
the  Budget  Act,  will  consider  factors  in- 
cluding: the  reporting  committee's  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  May  15  deadlme,  the 
delay  in  the  appropriations  process  en- 
gendered by  the  delayed  reporting  of  the 
authorization,  and  whether  the  authori- 
zation was  contemplated  in  the  national 
priorities  established  in  the  congressional 
budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  favorably 
reported  Senate  Resolution  106  in  light 


of  the  urgent  need  for  the  consideration 
of  the  important  economic  recovery  leg- 
islation S.  427  represents.  The  effect  of 
defeating  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  prevent  implementation  of 
a  major  part  of  the  programs  contem- 
plated by  President  Carter  and  Congress 
in  adopting  the  third  budget  resolution. 

In  reporting  Senate  Resolution  106  to 
clear  the  way  for  Senate  consideration 
of  S.  427,  the  Budget  Committee  is  not 
prejudging  the  merits  of  that  bill.  Indi- 
vidual Senators  on  the  committee  and  in 
the  Senate  will  form  their  own  judgment 
about  that  bill  and  amendments  to  it. 
However,  the  committee  did  vote  unani- 
mously, under  the  special  circumstances 
presented  by  this  case,  to  favorably  re- 
port Senate  Resolution  106  waiving  the 
May  15  reporting  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  stated,  special  con- 
siderations affected  title  in  of  S.  427. 
Title  ni  provides  short-term  interim 
funding  of  the  ongoing  waste  treatment 
program.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
did  report  legislation  to  provide  such 
funding  before  the  May  15  deadline  last 
year,  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  appioved  it  when  it  consid- 
ered the  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  legislation  went  to  conference  and 
died  in  conference  when  the  Congress 
adjourned  last  year. 

So  title  in  of  this  legislation  did,  in 
fact,  meet  the  May  15  requirement  of 
the  bill,  but  must  be  resurrected  In  S. 
427  so  that  the  Senate  may  again  con- 
sider the  matter  and  send  it  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Therefore  title  III  has  a  special  case 
for  the  waiver  under  section  402  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  may  appear  to  be  and  is,  Mr. 
President,  a  technical  matter,  but  It  is 
a  very  important  one.  I  thought  in  order 
to  stress  its  importance  I  ought  to  take 
it  up  formally  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
the  Problems  of  Pollution  in  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
<Mr.  Muskie)  very  properly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  the  funding  of  the 
waste  treatment  program.  This  is  a  very 
important  vital  program. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
explaining  the  necessity  for  handling  this 
matter  in  connection  with  the  waivers 
that  have  been  discussed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  I  sav  that 
although  title  III  represents  additional 
funding  for  an  ongoing  program,  it  is 
very  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  itself.  This  waste  treatment  program 
provides  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  at  a 
time  when  jobs  are  not  available  to  over 
7  million  Americans,  and  some  34  States 
are  in  danger  of  running  out  of  funding 
in  this  calendar  year  if  we  do  not  enact 
title  ni  of  this  bill. 

That  would  mean  that  the  programs 
would  slow  down  or  come  to  a  halt.  It 
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would  mean  that  the  jobs 

er  be  available  at  a  time  of  h 

ployment. 

So  title  ni  i5  a  very ^  __ 

the  economic  package  that  is 
by  S.  427. 

I  know  that  is  very  much  In 
of  my  good  friend  from  West 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
tee,  and  his  deep  concern  foi 
nomic  stimulus  that  this 
provide  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now 
observations  with  respect  to 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
the  bill  itself,  S.  427. 

Mr.  President,  S.  427  would 
several  Initiatives  that  were 
the  third  budget  resolution  for 
1977  which  is  now  in  place.  As 
cuss  more  fully  in  a  moment 
the  committee's  approval  of 
lution  106  does  not  imply 
port  of  all  titles  of  S.  427.  On 
trary,  the  committee 
mediate  consideration  of  titles 
but  agrees  with  sponsors  of 
youth  employment  bills  that 
separated  from  the  bill  so  that 
major  youth  employment 
before  the  Senate  can  be  .. 
gether  in  an  orderly  manner 
Mr.  President,  S.  427,  as 

the    Committee    on    

Public  Works,  would  authorize 
for  public  works  employment, 
employment,    and   for 
water  pollution  control  facllitieii 
other  programs  to  protect  the 
ment.  The  public  works 
youth  employment  proposals 
components  of   the  economic 
package  assumed  in  the  third 
olution  that  the  Congress 
March  3. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a 
$10.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
cal  year,  and  $5.4  billion  in 
thority    In    fiscal    year    1978. 
funded,  estimated  outlays  woulc 
million  this  fiscal  year,  and 
in  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  need  for  each  of  the 
in  this  bill  was  discussed  durinc 
committee    consideration    of 
budget  resolution,  and  the  cost 
bill   can   be   accommodated 
third  budget  resolution  ceilings 

We  have  all  shared ,.^_.., 

the  hoped-for  strong  economic 
has  faltered  in  recent  months, 
many  Americans  still  are  w_. 
Far  too  much  of  this  Nation's 
capacity  still  lies  idle.  Par  too  . 
are  hesitant  and  uneasy  about 
nomic  future. 

Last  Seotember,  when  the 
enacted  the  second  budget 
fiscal  year  1977.  our  goal  was  to 
the  end  of  1977  an 
of  6.1  percent.  Now.  5  months 
seems  unreachable.  In  fact, 
recent  estimates  are  that  the  _.. 
ment  rate  will  be  7.0  percent  at 
of  this  year.  This  means  that  i 
as  6  8  million  Americans  may  1 
out  jobs. 

In    fact,    the    picture    is    eveil 
troubling  than  the  national 
dicate.  In  some  areas 
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mains  at  levels  higher  than  15  percent — 
levels  which  simply  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Among  young  people  unyielding  jobless- 
ness as  high  as  19  percent  causes  prob- 
lems now  and  in  the  future.  In  the  con- 
struction industry  unemployment  re- 
mains near  14  percent.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  problems  that  this  legislation 
addresses. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  $4  billion 
in  additional  budget  authority  for  the 
local  public  works  program  of  the  Eco- 
n^ke  a  few    nomic  Development  Administration  of 
waiver    the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  pro- 
106  and     gram  provides  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  public  buildings,  roads, 
and  other  local  public  works  that  will 
quickly  stimulate  employment.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  need  for  this  program  was 
demonstrated  when  over  $24  billion  in 
projects  were  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  $2  billion  made  available  in  the 
first  round  of  grants  last  December.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  75 
thousand  jobs  can  be  created  for  each  $1 
billion  in  spending.  Senators  Randolph, 
BuRDicK,  and  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs  Com- 
mittee deserve  rich  praise  for  having 
skillfully  crafted  a  bill  which  corrects 
most  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the 
first  round  of  grants   and  still  allows 
these  funds  to  be  quickly  released  for 
projects  badly  needed  in  local  communi- 
ties hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  proposes  a  new 
initiative  to  address  the  employment 
problems  unique  to  the  Nation's  young 
people.  This  title  is  one  among  many 
useful  attempts  now  imder  considera- 
tion to  respond  to  the  national  concern 
surrounding  the  high  unemployment 
rate  and  low  earnings  that  persist  among 
teenagers  and  young  adults. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  their  thorough  consideration  of  alter- 
native proposals  for  addressing  the  youth 
employment  problems.  Three  legislative 
committees  and  the  administration  have 
worked  together,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  view,  in  the  common  interest  of  craft- 
ing a  comprehensive  legislative  response 
to  this  pressing  national  problem. 

I  am  neither  an  author  nor  a  cospon- 
sor  of  any  of  the  various  youth  employ- 
ment bills.  However,  in  my  responsibility 
to  th=s  body  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  I  spoke  about  the  al- 
ternative bills  on  the  floor  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  also  offered  my  additional  views 
when  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  this  bill. 

In  1976,  3.2  million  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  were  in  the  labor 
force  but  unemployed.  Youth  represented 
24  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but  46  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed.  An  additional 
262,000  who  had  become  discouraged 
dropped  out  of  th"  labor  force  altogether, 
and  1.4  million  who  wanted  to  work  full 
time  could  only  find  part-time  employ- 
ment. Young  people  who  cannot  find 
work  are  incapable  of  supr:;menting 
family  income  and  unable  to  develop 
employment  records,  skills,  and  the 
habits  necessary  to  future  employment, 
more  The  Senate  is  rcrrondln3  to  this  na- 
stati^ics  in-  tional  concern.  Both  the  Senate  and 
re-     House  versions  of  the  third  budget  reso- 
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lution  for  fiscal  1977  assumed  that  $1.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $600  mil- 
lion in  outlays  wou'.d  be  available  for  new 
efforts  to  reduce  youth  unemployment. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  seven 
distinct  initiatives,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  not  express  a  preference  for  any 
single  proposal,  reserving  the  choice 
among  competing  proposals  for  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Title  II  of  S.  247  would  establish  local 
nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  for  labor 
intensive  public  works  projects  for 
neighborhood  Improvements  in  urban 
areas  and  the  maintenance  of  natural 
resources  on  publicly  held  land.  It  pro- 
vides minimal  training,  but  would  cost 
roughly  $11,600  per  job  compared  to  the 
$8,300  cost  in  the  CETA  program.  Eligi- 
bility is  unrestricted. 

The  youth   title  included  in  S.  427 
would  be  appropriated  by  the  State,  Jus- 
tice,  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  An  alternative  proposal 
made  by  the  Interior  Committee  would 
create  a  young  adult  conservation  corps 
and  would  be  appropriated  by  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
The  other  five  youth  employment  bills 
originate  in  the  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  would  be  appropriated  by  the 
Labor-HEW     Appropriations     Subcom- 
mittee. The  Senate  approach  to  youth 
unemployment  will  need  to  be  carefully 
coordinated  if  an  effective  result  is  to  be 
achieved  within  the  funds  available  un- 
der  the    third   budget   resolution.    The 
agreement  I  understand  my  colleagues 
have  reached  provides  an  opportunity  to 
fashion  legislation  that  avoids  a  budget- 
ary horserace  and  the  creation  of  com- 
peting lines  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  several  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Budget  Committee  staff 
that  compare  the  various  youth  employ- 
ment bills.  I  hope  mv  colleagues  will  con- 
sider this  information  In  developing  a 
bill  to  deal  with  youth  unemployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  title  III 
of  S.  427  authorizes  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978  budget  authority  of 
$5.4  billion  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  construction  grant  and 
other  proerams.  As  I  noted  earlier,  this 
title  Is  similar  to  legislation  that  was 
considered   by    the   94th    Congress   but 
which  did  not  pass  in  the  final  days  of 
the  last  session.  This  will  support  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  treat  sewage  and 
otherwise  reduce  water  pollution.  Many 
States  have  been  fully  participating  ;n 
the  construction  program,  and  without 
these  additional  funds,  as  many  as  34 
States  will  run  out  of  funds  before  the 
end  of  tills  fiscal  year.  If  these  funds 
are  not  provided,  as  many  as  50,000  con- 
struction jobs  could  be  lost  this  year, 
and  up  to  200,000  jobs  lost  next  year.  The 
water  treatment  facilities  are  needed. 
The  jobs  are  needed.  The  Congress  can 
and  should  act  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  imderstand- 
ings  that  I  have  outlined,  I  support  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  106. 
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EXHIBIT  1 
TABLE  I.— FEDERAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  MAJOR  PROGRAMS  AFFECTING  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUTH.  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Education: 

Guaranteed  student  loan  (GSL) 

National  direct  student  loan  (NOSL). 

Supplemental     education    oppor- 
tunity grants  (SEOG) 

College  work-study  (CWS) 

Basic  education  opportunity  grant 
(BEOG) 

Vocational  education 

Training: 

CETAtitlel 

CETA  title  III  (other  than  summer 
youth) 


Total 

outlays 

(millions) 

Percent 
to  youth 

Outlays 
to  youth 
(millions) 

Number 
of  youth 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 

Percent 
low 

income 

$297 
301 

100 
100 

$297 
301 

923 
799 

26 
22 

268 
362 

100 
100 

268 
362 

447 
973 

39 

31 

905 
586 

100 
100 

905 
586 

1,269 
NA 

41 

NA 

1,698 

57 

968 

905 

76 

126 

47 

59 

20 

NA 

Total  Outlays 

outlays      Percent     to  youth 

(millions)     to  youth    (millions) 


Number 
of  youth 
served 
(thou- 
sands) 


CETA  title  IV  (Job  Corps) 181 

Work  incentive  program  (WIN) 307 

Veterans  readjustment  benefiti 5.  079 

Job  creating: 

CETA  title  II 544 

CETA  title  VI 1,872 

CETA  title  III  (summer  youth) 459 

Youth  Conservation  Corps '35 

Total 13,020  . 


100 

17 

7 

22 

22 

100 

100 


181 
52 

356 

120 
412 
459 
'35 


44 

3 

209 

55 
110 
888 

20 


5,361 


6,665 


<  Also  supports  education  activities. 

'  Half  of  these  outlays  v^ere  actually  made  during  the  transition  quarter. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
TABLE  II.— COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  BILLS,  ACTIVITY  COMPONENTS 


Bill 


Public 
works 


Conservation     Public 
Corps  service  jobs 


Private 
sector  jobs 


Training 
program 


Work 
experience 


Job  and 

career 

counseling 


Percent 

low 

Income 


100 
100 

NA 

47 

44 

100 

38 


Other 


X' 


1.  Randolph  (S.  427) x 

2.  Jackson  (S.  249) _ x 

3.  Cranston  (S.  20) v  v  v  i" 

4.  McCluie($.  503).... :..'/     ;"..  x  X'  X' 

5.  Humphiey  (S.  170) X  X  X'  X' 

6.  Mathias  (S.  1) x  XXX' 

7.  Huddleston  (S.  378) x  /s  -^ 


X' 
X 


X' 
X' 
X 
X 


X: 
X« 

X' 


>  Provided  for  but  not  as  a  discrete  actixity. 

'  Allows  for  a  list  of  19  activities  to  provide  comprehensive  manpower  services— none  aie  self- 
contained  programs. 


3  The  private-sector  program  has  a  major  training  componen!. 

'  Provides  for  expansion  of  Job  Corps. 

5  Increases  use  of  youth  volunteers  in  VISTA. 


TABLE  III.— SERVICE  DELIVERY  MECHANISMS 


Bill 


CETA  prime  sponsors 


Conservation  Corps  (administered  by 
Agriculture  and  Interior) 


Other  existing 


New  mechanisms 


1.  Randolph _    Local  nonprofit  corporation  must  be  estab 

,    ,    .  Iished  to  administer  program. 

2.  Jackson As  the  bill  is  only  YACC  entire  program 

administered  by  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior like  YCC  program. 

3.  McClure The  entire  program  administered  through  

CETA  prime  sponsors. 

4.  Cranston Projects  administered  by  network  of  State 

and  local  commissions. 

National  Conservation  Corps  (NCC) Counseling  and  placement  personnel  training 

administered  by  public  agencies,  colleges 

and  nonprofit  private  organization. 

Community  service  program:  in  addition  to 

prime   sponsors,  any   Federal,    State,  or 

local  agency,  any  private    institution  or 

organization  and  any  community    based 

u    . .,  organization  can  apply  and  operate. 

HUOdleston corps  to  be  operated   through  contract  by 

public  agency  or  any  private  nonprofit 
organization  (organization  must  be  5  years 
old).  Work-study  program  to  be  conducted 
under  contract  by  LEAS  and  nonprof.t 
institutions. 


Humphrey All   except   NCC  and   minor   personnel 

training  program  administered  through 
CETA  prime  sponsors. 

Mathias Community    service    program:    prime 

sponsors  are  one  of  many  eligibles. 


Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC)    Youth  Employment  Service  administered 

through  state  employment  service. 


TABLE  IV.-COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  BILLS,  COST  PER  SERVICE  YEAR 


Cost/service 
year' 


Bills 


Randolph 


Jackson 


Cranston 


McClure         Humphrey 


Mathias 


Huddleston 


1.  Public  service  jobs: 

(a)  Non-CETA 

(b)  CETA 

2.  Private  sector  jobs 

3.  Public  works  jobs 

4.  YACC 

5.  Training: 

(a)  CETA  (title  l-lype) 

(b)  Job  Corps 

b.  Work  experience: 

(a)  High  school  work-study. 

(b)  Summer  youth 


$7,000  X 

6,000 

P) 

10,000    X 

11,500 X 


>  $7, 150 


« 


(') 


4,000 
9,231 

2,650 
2,380 


'Estimates  from  CBO's  "Public  Employment  and  Training  Assistance:  Alternative  Federal 
Approaches,"  February  1977,  and  Senate  Budget  Committee  estimates.  Based  on  fiscal  year  1976 
actual  experience. 

'No  overall  estimate. 

'This  estimate  is  derived  from  Senator  Cranston's  bill. 


<  Because  training  costs  and  wage  levels  are  undeterminable  it  is  impossible  to  cost  out  this 
program  at  this  time. 

!  The  proposal  contained  in  the  Mathias  bill  is  a  pilot  project  and  no  specific  program  is  described : 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  cost  out  at  this  time. 
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Bill 


A{e 


1.  Randolph IS  to  19. 

2.  Jackson 19  to  23.. 


3.  Cranston End  of  compulsory  edulat 

16) through  21. 

4.  McClure 14  to  24 


5.  Humphrey 16  to  21. 

6.  Mathias 16to24. 

7.  Huddleston 16to24. 


Bill 


Fiscal  year  1977 


1    Randolph J1.500  (Ihrouih 

2.  Jackson $50 


3.  Cranston. 


197  ) 


4.  McClure Jl.OOO 

5.  Humphrey J375  plus  "such  suis"  for  NCC. 

6.  Mathias 

7.  Huddleston 


$550. 


Bill 


Publ  c 
worl  s 


1.  Randolph 

2.  Jackson 

3.  Cranston 


...  X.. 


4.  McClure... 

5.  Humphrey. 


6.  Mathias 

7.  Huddleston. 


Table   vm — Comparison   of   vano\is  youth 

employment  bills 

Training 

Randolph:    Youth    Community 
ment  Program: 

Projects    described    as 
training". 

Application  requires  a  descrlptlcln 
training  and  skill  development 
to  be  provided. 

Jackson :  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps : 
None. 

Cranston:  Youth  Initiatives 

Application  requires  a  descL.^.. 
opportunities  for  sklU  development 
training  to  be  provided.  In  order 
proved   the  project  must   "provld 
means  through  which  youths  participating 
In  the  project  may  acquire  knowl  jdg 
skills  and  receive  basic  education 
Ing." 

McClure :       Comprehensive 
Services  for  Youth: 

Program    "shall    emphasize    traldlng 
the  development  and  creation  of 
tunlties."   Among   the  many   activities 
thorlzed : 

(a)  Reimbursements  for  training 
out-of -school  youth. 

(b)  Training  on  the  Job  for  out-i)f 
youth. 
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Recipients,  targeting  on  jurisdiction 


Targeting  on  disadvantaged  youth 


—  Take  into  consideration  severity  of  youth  unemployment  in 

applicant's  area. 

Preference  £iven  to  youth  from  high  unemployment  areas. 

(6  percent  for  3  months). 
ion  (usually  «ge    Targeted  to  areas  of  low-income  and  high  unemployment... 


.  Targeted  to  aireas  of  unemployed  youth  and  low-income 

.  Targeted  to  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment  and  low- 
income  (NCC  ta'geled  on  to  areas  of  high  unemployment 
as  determined  by  Secetary  of  Labor). 

YACC— preference  given  to  youth  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment (counties  havm?  rate  >5  percent  for  3  months). 

Youth  Resources  Corps  and  work-study  projects  pnority 
given  to  youth  from  areas  ol  high  youth  unemploymeit. 


None. 
None. 

75  percent  of  the  funds  must  go  to  youth  from  low-income  families 

who  have  been  unemployed  15  weeks  or  more  or  unemployed 

and  out  of  school  for  1  term. 
(Legislative  priority  asserted  for   "economically  disadvantaged. 

unemployed  and  underemployed  youths,"  but  no  requirement 

to  target  funds  on  these  youth.) 
None. 


All  programs  other  than  YACC  targeted  on  low-income  youth 
(income  less  than  the  BLS  lower  hvini;  standard  budget. 

Work-study  projects— special  consideration  to  youth  requiring 
part-time  employment  to  rema:n  in  school. 


TABLE  VI.-COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  BILLS 


Authorized  appropriation  levels  (millions) 


Fiscal  year  1978 


Fiscal  year  1979 


Fiscal  year  1980 


Such  sums"  to  YACC  (probably  $1,150  for  "Such  sums"  to  YACC  (probably  $1,150  for 

_  100,000  jobs)  projected.  100,000  jobs)  projected. 

"Such  sums"  for   national  youth  service  "Such  sums"  for    national  youth  service 

programs,  plus  $350  for  other  programs  ' 


"Such  sums"  to  YACC  (probably  $1,150  for 

100,000  jobs)  projected. 
'Such   sums"   for    national   youth    service 


»■)  oSi*'^""'  ''      *^  °"'°'  programs.       programs,  plus  $350  for  other  programs.       programs,  plus  $350  for  other  programs 


$2,150  plus  "such  sums"  of  conservation    "Such    sums" 
jobs  (possibly  $1,150).  J1.150). 

I70O $2,100 

JI.500 $1,500 


for    NCC    (approximately    "Such  sums  for  NCC  (approximately  $1,150). 


TABLE  VII.-COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  BILLS 
Senate  committee  Jurisdiction 


Department/Agency  jurisdiction 


Interior 


Human 
Resources 


Labor 


Agricul- 
Commerce     Interior      ture  Other 


New  agency 


Jointly 
administered 


y y 

X Establish 

munity 


Establish  office  of  youth 
initiatives  in  Executive 
Office  of  President. 


new  youth 
service  and  Na 
tional  job  information  and 
career  guidance  service. 
New  agencies— Youth  em- 
ployment agency  and  youth 
employment  service. 


com- Jointly 

administered 
NCC  program 


Jointly 
administered 
YACC  program 

Jointly 
administered 


VISTA. 


[mprove- 

employnjent    and 

of  Job 
oppdrtunlties 

vatK  n  C 

Program: 

descrlptlofi  of  the 

and  Job 

be  ap- 

eflectlve 


13 


a  Id 


e  and 
train- 


Em  )loyment 


and 
oppor- 
au- 


costs  for 
-school 


(c)  Incentives  to  private  employers  to 
train  or  employ  unemployed  or  low-Income 
youth. 

(d)  Payment  of  allowances  to  youth  in 
classroom  training. 

(e)  Manpower  training. 

Humphrey:  Youth  Community  Service 
Program : 

Application  requires  description  of  Job 
training  to  be  provided. 

Youth  Opportunities  In  Private  Enterprise: 
OJT  Is  a  major  part  of  this  program.  Provides 
funds  to  employers  fcr  costs  of  training  pro- 
gram and  requires  at  least  one  month  of 
training  and  work  experience  for  each  youth. 

National  Conservation  Corps:  No  specific 
training  requirement,  but  purpose  of  title  "to 
provide  employment  and  training  of  youth" 
In  such  projects. 

Work  E.xperience:  Employers  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  necessary  costs  of  training  partici- 
pating youth. 

Mathias:  National  Youth  Service  Program: 
"The  employer,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
will  furnish  counseling,  testing,  coaching, 
program  orientation,  and  other  appropriate 
service."  (Training  not  specifically  men- 
tioned.) 

Youth  Wage  Supplement  Voucher:  Em- 
ployer required  to  furnish  training  and  other 
manpower  services. 


Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps:  No 
training. 

Huddleston:  Youth  Resource  Corps:  No 
training. 

Work-Study:  No  training. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  gather  that  the  pend- 
ing parliamentary  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  waiver  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed 
with  great  interest  in  the  report  on  the 
resolution  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
respecting  the  targeted  youth  employ- 
ment bills. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Randolph 
is  in  the  Chamber.  Because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary statesmanship  and  forbear- 
ance of  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator 
Stafford,  the  authors  of  title  II  in  the 
bill,  which  relates  to  targeted  youth  em- 
ployment, they  will  stay  their  hand  on 
that  particular  measure,  and,  hopefully, 
we  will  have  a  consensus  measure  which 
which  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to 
get  a  unified  position. 
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Today,  the  President  sent  us  a  mes- 
sage which  consummates  that  effort, 
what  I  consider  a  most  constructive,  co- 
operative effort,  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects 
today— and  I  will  do  so  again  tomor- 
row— and  call  attention  of  the  country 
to  the  fact  that  the  very  danger  which 
Senator  Muskie  so  wisely  foresaw — that 
is,  a  race  to  the  finsh  line  by  the  earliest 
bill  on  the  scene — has  been  avoided 
through  the  statesmanship  of  these  two 
fine  Senators. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity,  together, 
to  fashion  a  youth  bill  which  I  now  feel 
very  strongly  will  be  a  good  one,  as  a 
separate  item. 

With  Senator  Randolph's  cooperation, 
the  Human  Resources  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  has  now  provided 
$2.5  billion  in  our  budget  request  to  the 
Budget  Committee  to  take  care  of  this 
type  of  activity. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  things  we 
do  that  are  not  right.  Here  is  something 
we  are  doing  which  is  right  and  defies  all 
the  conventions  about  Senators  compet- 
ing with  each  other.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  working  together  to  achieve  a  result 
in  the  most  selfless  possible  way,  and 
we  owe  the  opportunity  to  Senator 
Randolph  and  Senator  Stafford. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
in  complimenting  Senator  Randolph  and 
Senator  Stafford,  other  interested  Sena- 
tors, including  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration, for  resolving  what  promised  to 
be  a  very  sticky  dilemma  for  the  Budget 
Committee.  There  were  some  seven  pro- 
posals for  youth  programs  designed  to  get 
at  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment, 
which  is  50  percent  of  our  total  unem- 
ployment. The  Budget  Committee  was 
not  in  a  position  to  resolve  it  because  we 
are  not  a  legislative  committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  raising  of  this 
question  during  the  consideration  of  the 
third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
should  have  triggered  this  kind  of  con- 
structive and  cooperative  effort.  So  I  am 
delighted  to  compliment  all  my  col- 
leagues on  that  effort,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  resolution  of  the  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  can  say,  for  Sena- 
tor Stafford  and  myself,  that  we  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  His  work  was  a  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  compromise,  a  good 
compromise.  It  gives  the  opportunity  for 
us,  hopefully  soon,  to  join  in  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  take  care  of  constructive 
youth  employment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  waiver  resolution.  I  am  ready 
for  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 


All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  106 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  427,  to  provide  additional  authorizations 
for  the  public  works  employment  program, 
to  authorize  a  program  for  employment  of 
teenaged  youth  In  community  Improvement 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes.  Such  waiver 
Is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  legislation  which  authorizes  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  and  which  author- 
izes funds  for  the  waste  treatment  works  con- 
struction grant  program.  These  Include  three 
provisions  authorizing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1977:  $4,000,000,000  for  the  public 
works  employment  program,  $1,500,000,000 
for  a  youth  community  Improvement  pro- 
gram, and  $4,540,000,000  for  the  waste  treat- 
ment works  construction  grant  program. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  May  15,  1976,  because  the  con- 
tinued necessity  for  economic  recovery  stimu- 
lus legislation  could  not  have  been  antic- 
ipated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  MUSKIE  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  getting  to  be  a  habit,  but  I  would  not 
want  today  to  end  without  the  Record 
showing  that  I  complimented  Mr.  Mus- 
kie and  Mr.  Bellmon  once  again  on  the 
expeditious  handling  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  This 
is  the  right  time  of  day  to  do  it. 

[Laughter.] 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  part  of  the  economic  recovery  pack- 
age I  sent  to  Congress  on  January  31,  I 
requested  $1.5  billion  to  be  spent  over 
an  18-month  period,  for  new  youth  un- 
employment programs. 

This  reflected  my  concern  about  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  rates  among 
our  young  people.  Unemployment  for 
those  betwen  the  ages  of  16  and  19  is 
now  18.5  percent,  and  a  total  of  3.4  mil- 
lion people  aged  16  to  24  are  out  of  work. 

Today  I  wish  to  outline  the  programs 
we  intend  to  begin  as  soon  as  these 
funds  are  made  available.  They  include 
proposals  developed  in  the  Congress. 
Under  the  wide  discretion  granted  by 
Title  III  of  CETA,  we  are  able  to  begin 
these  programs  without  additional  legis- 
lation. But  because  I  believe  that  full 
Congressional  participation  is  essential 
for  projects  of  this  magnitude,  I  will 
soon  present  to  the  Congress  my  request 
for  specific  authorizing  legislation. 

Although  a  wide  variety  of  agencies 
have  programs  for  unemployed  youth, 
most  are  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  During  Fiscal  Year  1976, 
some  two  million  young  people  took  part 
in  programs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  These  in- 
cluded : 

— 160,000  in  public  service  jobs 

— 500,000  in  work  experience  programs 

— 200,000  in  on-the-job  and  classroom 
training  programs 

—40.000  in  the  Job  Corps 

—1,135,000  in  the  Summer  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs. 

We  are  recommending  two  changes  in 
these  ongoing  efforts: 

first,  an  increase  of  $342  million  for  the 
Job  Corps,  which  will  double  the  pro- 
gram, and 

second,  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  was  made  law  in  1973  and 
expires  this  year.  CETA  established  a  new 
system  under  which  states  and  local  com- 
munities are  responsible  for  planning  and 
operating  their  own  employment  and 
training  programs.  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  this  one-year  extension  to 
give  us  time  to  review  the  program  and 
consider  what  steps  would  make  it  most 
responsive  to  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Beyond  these  changes,  we  must  take  a 
broad  look  at  Federally-funded  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  our 
young  people.  My  Administration  is  now 
proposing  three  new  initiatives,  developed 
in  consultation  with  Congressional  lead- 
ers, which  we  can  begin  under  current 
legislative  authority  but  for  which  we  will 
seek  a  specific  legislative  mandate. 

First — A  National  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  similar  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  the  1930's.  This  would  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  La- 
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bor  through  agreements  with  the  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  Departmtnts  and  on 
State  park  and  forestry  lands.  The  Youth 
Conservation  Centers  would  employ 
young  Americans  aged  16  to  2^  in  conser- 
vation programs  and  In  the  m  iintenance 
and  improvement  of  public  pa  rks,  forests 
and  recreation  areas.  We  plai  to  spend 
$350  million  over  the  next  18  months  for 
35,000  jobs  under  this  plan. 

Second — Youth  Community  Conserva- 
tion and  Improvement  Projects,  devel- 
oped   by   State    and   local    government 
would  employ  those  aged  16  to  19  in  well- 
planned,  well -supervised  projects  of  ob- 
vious local  benefit.  Funds  woul|l  be  avail- 
able for  needed  supplies  and  <  quipment. 
Projects  would  include  improv  ng  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities  and  main- 
taining and  restoring  natural  resources 
on  publicly  owned  land.  Rural  as  well 
as  urban  governments  would  qe  eligible; 
both  would  submit  applicattc^s  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  through  the  CETA 
system.  We  would  concentrate  t  lese  proj- 
ects where  the  need  was  greitest,  but 
they  would  be  open  to  all  ur  employed 
youth.  Between  now  and  Octobsr  of  1979 
we  plan  to  spend  a  total  of  $210  million 
for  30,000  jobs.  J 

Third — Comprehensive  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Programs  through 
the  CETA  system  to  enlist  a  full  range 
of  employment  services  in  states  and 
local  communities  to  provide  young 
people  with  Jobs  and  training.! 

As  with  our  current  CETA  program, 
community-based     organlzatiqns     and 
other  local  agencies  would  be 
operate  job  programs. 

This  plan  would  be  aimed  at 
taged  or  low-Income  American 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  a 
school  and  out  of  work. 

Half  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
the  466  prime  sponsors  under  tbe  CETA 
system.  The  allocation  formula  would  be 
based  on  the  imemployment  ^ate  and 
proDortlon  of  poor  people  in  esch  area. 
The  other  half  of  these  funds  would 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Lab  »r  to  en- 
courage innovative  and  experimental 
programs.  Three-quarters  of  th0  money 
would  be  spent  through  the  CBTA  sys- 
tem, on  the  basis  of  appllcatlors  to  the 
Secretary.  These  applications  vould  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  local  need, 
program  quality,  and  the  prime  s  ponsor's 
record.  The  Secretary  would  use  the  rest 
of  the  money  to  carry  out  snd  test 
innovative  projects. 

We  are  planning  to  spend  $90(  million 
for  138,000  such  jobs. 

While  implementation  can  proceed 
promptly  under  the  existing  autl  orlty  of 
Title  in  of  CETA,  by  April  1  of  t  ils  year 
I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  a  n  ew  title 
to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  embodying  these  three  new 
youth  initiatives.  In  developing  tJiLs  leg- 
islation I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  work  with  interested  members 
of  Congress  and  the  public. 

In  March  1933.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress proposing  the  Civilian  Coiserva- 
t:on  Corps,  President  Roosevelt  siild 
(the  C.C.C.)  will  conserve  our  precious 
iiatural  resources.  It  will  pav  dividends  to 
the  present  and  future  generations. 
We  car  eliminate  to  some  extent  it  least 


the  threat  that  enforced  idleness  brings 
to  spiritual  and  moral  stability.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  for  all  the  unemployment  but 
it  is  an  essential  step  .  , ." 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  send  this  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  our  youth  employ- 
ment programs. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  March  9. 1977. 
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RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  am  withdrawing 
one  previously  proposed  rescission  and 
reporting  revisions  to  three  deferrals 
previously  transmitted. 

The  withdrawal  is  for  the  business  loan 
and  investment  fund  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Two  of  the  revised 
deferrals  are  increases  which  relate  to 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
while  the  third  reflects  a  decrease  in  a 
Department  of  Transportation  deferral 
The  combined  effect  of  these  revisions  is 
to  increase  the  amount  deferred  by  $27  7 
million. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  with- 
drawal and  each  deferral  are  contained 
in  the  attached  reports. 

„      ,  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  March  9, 1977. 


(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-858.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Status  of  the  Trident  Submarine  and  Mis- 
sile Programs"  (with  an  accompanvlng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-859.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Loss  of  Millions  of  Dollars  in  Revenue  Be- 
cause of  Inadequate  Charpes  for  Medical 
Care"  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-860.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

EC-861.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Community  Services  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  a  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1976  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-862.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  trans- 
mlttlne,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-863.  A  letter  from  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1976  (with  an  accomp.inying  report);  tothe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 .05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  3477) 
to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1976  individual 
income  taxes  and  other  payments,  to  re- 
duce individual  and  business  income 
taxes,  and  to  provide  tax  simpliflcation 
and  reform,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

rOM-85.  A  petition  from  the  Mining 
Council,  Beaver  Company,  MUford,  Utah,  pro- 
testing the  proposed  rulemaking  for  re- 
cordation of,  filing  proof  of,  and  Intention 
to  hold  unpatented  mining  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-855.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Forty-Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  covering 
the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1976  to  June  30,  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-855.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Report 
to  Congress  for  calendar  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transoortatlon. 

EC-857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pros- 
pectus which  proposes  construction  of  a  new 
Border  Station  facility  at  Fort  Kent.  Maine 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations : 

H.J.  Res.  269.  A  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  for 
disaster  relief   (Rept.  No.  95-40). 

H.R.  3839.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  17.  1977  (H.  Doc. 
95-48).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Rent  No. 
95-41).  ^ 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 
With  amendents  : 

S.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (Rept.  No. 
95-42). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreien  Relations: 

With  an  amendment: 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961   (Rept,  No.  95-43). 
Without  amendment: 
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S.  Res.  108.  An  original  resolution  for 
waiver  under  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  489.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  106.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
427.  Considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 
Without  amendment: 

S,  Res.  98.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  history  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
95-45). 

With  amendments : 

S,  Res,  99,  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  routine  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95- 
46). 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  100.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Study  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume  n. 
Congressional  Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies" as  a  Senate  document  (Rept,  No,  95-47) . 
Without  amendment: 

S.  Res,  101.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Study  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume  I.  the 
Regulatory  Appointments  Process"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  (Rept.  No.  95-48). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  RTBTCOFP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

James  T.  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3477)  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  income  taxes 
and  other  payments,  to  reduce  individual 
and  business  income  taxes,  and  to  pro- 
vide tax  simplification  and  reform  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

■  The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  946.  A  bill  entitled  "Whale  Preservation 
Act";     to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.  947.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  federally 
owned  land  known  as  the  Yardeka  School 
land  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Oklahoma;   to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HEINZ : 
S.  948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chln-Ah- 
Park  and  Chin-Suk-Park;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  : 
S.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  emer- 
gency credit  for  farmers  and  ranchers  and  to 
expand  existing  credit,  and  emergency  credit 
authority  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen)  (by  request) : 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $12.4  million  for  rehabUltatlon  and 
resettlement  of  Enewetok  Atoll,  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Le  Ba  Kong; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  952.  A  bin  to  require  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  legal  authority  as  a  preamble  for 
every  Federal  document  having  general  ap- 
plicablMty  and  legal  effect,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  953.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelino  S. 
Silva  and  his  wife,  Emllle  M.  Sllva;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  954.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  de- 
duct, or  to  claim  a  credit  for,  amounts  paid 
as  tuition  for  his  own  education  or  the  edu- 
cation of  another  Individual;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request)  : 
S.  955.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DtTRKIN: 
S.  956.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1789(c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to 
waive  the  2-year  period  of  operation  requii-e- 
ments  In  the  case  of  courses  offered  by  the 
branches  or  extensions  of  certain  educational 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Maontt- 
soN,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Dcrkin,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  : 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce  by  es- 
tablishing  national   goals  for  the  effective, 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  resolution 
of  controversies  Involving  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto  Gar- 
cia, Jr.;  and 

S.  959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Siu  Ha 
aka  (Linda  Chan);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  960.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Oil  and 
Gas  Import  Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  hLmself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  DuRKiN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  : 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  promote  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  children  who  would  benefit  from 
adoption  by  facilitating  their  placement  In 
adoptive  homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  excess  campaign  contributions  held 
by  a  defeated  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office  or  a  retired,  resigned,  or  deceased  holder 
of  such  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  end  Administra- 
tion, Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to  active  duty 
and  detailed  to  duty  with  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  authorized  end  strength 
level  prescribed  for  the  military  department 
concerned;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  36.  A  Joint  resolution  to  encourage 
formation  of  an  international  organization 
for  the  conservation  of  whales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  946.  A  bill  entitled  "Whale  Preser- 
vation Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.J.  Res.  36.  A  joint  resolution  to  en- 
courage formation  of  an  international 
organization  for  the  conservation  of 
whales;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  companion 
pieces  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
whales.  This  legislative  package  provides 
a  comprehensive  approach  toward  whale 
conservation.  It  attacks  whaling  opera- 
tions as  they  exist  at  the  present  time 
and  moves  toward  permanent  protection 
for  whales  on  a  global  basis. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  whales.  Many  species  are 
hunted  and  slaughtered  daily  to  provide 
products,  all  of  which  are  readily  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  For  many  years, 
whales  have  been  overexploited  by  man; 
at  the  present  time  some  stocks  are  seri- 
ously depleted  and  others  are  close  to  ex- 
tinction. Indeed,  several  species  are  al- 
ready extinct  as  a  direct  result  of  man's 
activities.  Whales  are  of  great  value  to 
mankind,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
regard the  vital  role  they  play  in  our 
marine  ecosystem. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  demonstrated  its  concern  for 
whale  protection  by  ending  commercal 
whaling  by  U.S.  citizens  through  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act.  Although 
this  ban  on  domestic  whaling  has  been 
helpful,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
before  the  problem  can  be  resolved. 

For  several  nations,  whaling  continues 
to  be  a  sizable  enterprise.  The  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission,  IWC,  has 
attempted  to  reduce  whaling  in  order  to 
save  some  species  from  extinction  as  well 
as  to  manage  others  for  adequate  con- 
servation. Significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  IWC  in  recent  years ;  quotas 
on  many  whale  species  have  been  reduced 
annually.  However,  the  IWC  cannot  solve 
all  problems  either  because  many  whal- 
ing nations  are  not  IWC  members  or 
others  choose  not  to  abide  by  its  recom- 
mendations. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  200- 
mile  fisheries  conservation  and  manage- 
ment zone  next  month,  the  United  States 
will  assume  jurisdiction  for  management 
purposes  over  fishery  resources  within 
200  miles  of  its  coasts.  The  opportunity 
now  exists  for  us  to  extend  unequivocal 
protection  to  whales  within  these  waters, 
and  since  close  to  half  of  the  IWC  quotas 
for  some  whale  species  are  presently 
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caught  within  200  miles  of  o  iir  cosists  by 
some  foreign  whaling  fleets,  i  restriction 
on  whaling  within  these  wati  ts  would  be 
particularly  effective.  Presently,  it  may 
be  possible  for  U.S.  authorities  to  issue 
permits  to  foreign  whalers  toi  continue  to 
take  whales  within  our  oonserA^ation 
zone.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  shown  great  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  all  whales,  will  stand  for  j  ny  whaling 
activities  by  foreign  Interests  within  U.S 
waters.  One  bill  that  I  am  Introducing 
today,  entitled  "The  Whale  I^reservation 
Act."  addresses  this  problem  directly.  It 
imposes  a  total  ban  on  all  commercial 
whaling  except  by  certain  aboriginal 
groups  within  the  200-mile  fii  heries  con 
serration  and  management  |one  of  the 
United  States. 

Whales,  however,  are  highl^  migratory 
creatures  and  inhabit  water^  beyond  as 
well  as  within  the  limits  of  afcy  national 
Jurisdiction,  so  in  addition  t)  providing 
for  their  protection  within  our  own 
waters,  we  must  continue  to  s  eek  lasting 
global  protection  through  international 
cooperation.  We  have  the  uni  que  oppor 
tunity  through  the  Law  of  th ;  Sea  Con- 
ference to  gain  this  lasting  pratection  by 
seeking  to  establish  within  the  draft 
treaty  the  concept  of  a  sing  e  interna 
tional  organization  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  whales. 

This  international  organization  could 
well  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  Already  ex- 
isting International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion, but  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  strengthened  by  the  nembership 
of  all  those  nations  who  sign  the  treaty. 
The  second  piece  of  legislatior  that  I  am 
introducing  today  is  a  Joint  resolution 
to  encourage  establishment  o  just  such 
an  international  organizatioi  for  the 
conservation  of  whales;  it  ( irects  our 
U.S.  negotiators  to  establish  si  ich  a  posi 
tion  for  the  United  States  within  the  de 
liberations  at  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  shares  re 
sponsibility  for  the  sorry  pliuht  of  the 
whale  today.  But  having  reco  mized  our 
wrongdoing,  we  must  act  U  end  the 
thoughtless  waste  of  one  of  ijie  world's 
great  living  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniAious  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  measures  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  t4e  bill  and 
joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foIl<^ws; 

S.  946 


2.    PiNDiNos— The     Congress    finds 


Congress   assembled.    That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Whale  P  reservation 
Act". 
Sec. 
that— 

( 1 )  Whales  are  an  Important  resource  and 
are  of  great  scientific  and  aesthetic  value  to 
mankind  and  constitute  a  vital  portion  of 
the  marine  ecosystem 

(2)  Whales  have  been  heavll4  exploited 
for  many  years  with  several  s]  ecles  now 
totally  or  commercially  extinct; 

(3»  The  conservation  and  proteitlon  of  all 
whales  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States: 

(4)  The  tJnlted  States  has  declared  Its  au 
thortty  and   responsibility   to  cojiserve  and 


manage  all  living  resources,  including  ma- 
rine mammals,  within  a  zone  that  extends 
200  miles  from  its  shores; 

(5)  Under  present  law,  the  possibility  ex- 
ists for  permits  to  be  granted  to  foreign 
persons  to  engage  in  whaling  within  the  200 
mile  fisheries  conservation  and  management 
zone; 

(6)  There  is  a  present  need  to  exclude  the 
harvesting  of  whales  within  the  200  mile 
economic  zone  of  the  United  States  until 
whales  are  adequately  protected  on  a  global 
basis  by  an  effective  International  manage- 
ment mechanism. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "whaling"  means  use  of  any 
vessel,  net,  harpoon,  explosive  or  other  weap- 
on for  the  purpose  of  capturing,  detaining, 
harassing,  transporting  or  killing  whales. 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means — 

(a)  any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  nation  or  instrumen- 
tality, and  Including  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  legal  entity  organized  or 
operating  under  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  nation  or  instrumentality; 

(b)  any  agency,  office  or  other  public  or 
quasipublic  entity  of  the  United  States  or 
any  foreign  nation  or  Instrumentality;   and 

(c)  any  subsidiary  which  Is  partially  or 
wholly  owned  by  any  citizen  or  entity  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (a)  or  (b),  re- 
gardless of  where  the  subsidiary  is  located. 

(4)  the  term  "fishery  conservation  and 
management  zone"  is  a  zone  contiguous  to 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  the 
Inner  boundary  of  which  is  coterminous 
with  the  seaward  boundary  of  each  of  the 
coastal  States,  and  the  outer  boundary  of 
which  is  a  line  drawn  In  such  a  manner  that 
each  point  on  it  Is  200  nautical  miles  from 
the  baseline  from  which  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured. 

(5)  the  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

Sec.  4.  PROHrernoN. — 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  declare  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  either  foreign  or  domestic 
to  conduct  whaling  activities  within  the  fish- 
ery conservation  and  management  zone  of 
the  United  States  except  as  stated  in  Sec- 
tions 4(b)  and  5. 

(b)  Such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
Alaskan  natives,  i.e.  Indians,  Aleuts  or  Eski- 
mos who  dwell  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  to  such 
other  provisions  contained  in  16  UJS.C  1371 
(b). 

(c)  It  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumotlon 
that  any  vessel  or  person  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  4(b)  or  section  5  of  this  Act 
which  enters  the  fishery  conservation  and 
management  zone  of  the  United  States  carry 


Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  bnd  House     i  •.  ■' 

of  Representatives  o/  the  Vnitei    States  of     Ihfif^L^"*^''*'*  P*""**  °''  ^^*^«  Products 
America   in   Congress   assembled]  Th-f    fr.°i     »?,?"   ^,  considered    to   have   been    whaling 

witnm  the  fishery  conservation  and  manage- 
ment zone  of  the  United  States  and  is  In  vio- 


lation of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  prohibition  declared  in  this  section 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  that  whales  are 
adequately  protected  on  a  global  basis  by  an 
effective  international  management  scheme. 

Sec.  5.  PzRMrrs  fob  Display  and  Re- 
search.— 

The  Secretary  may  issue  permits  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  authorize 
the  taking  of  whales  within  the  fishery  con- 
servation and  management  zone  of  the 
United  States  if  the  Secretary  deems  it  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  scientific  research  or 
display  or  for  enhancing  the  general  health 


of  an  Individual  whale  or  whale  stock.  Such 
permits  must  be  Issued  according  to  the  pro- 
visions under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d) 
and  (e)  of  16  U.S.C.  1374. 
Sec.  6.  Penalties. — 

(a)  Civil. — any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  violation.  Each  unlawful  tak- 
ing shall  be  a  separate  offense.  Any  such 
civil  penalty  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by 
the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown.  Upon  any 
failure  to  pay  a  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  a  civil  action 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found, 
resides  or  transacts  business  to  collect  the 
penalty  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 

(b)  Criminal. — any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
permit  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each 
such  violation,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Enforcement. — The  Secretary,  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  located,  shall  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Warrants  and  other  process  for 
ENFORCEMENT. — The  judges  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  magistrates  may,  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions,  upon  proper  oath  or  af- 
firmation showing  probable  cause,  issue  such 
warrants  and  other  process.  Including  war- 
rants or  other  process  issued  In  admiralty 
proceedings  in  United  States  district  courts, 
as  may  be  required  for  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  Execution  of  process;  arrest; 
search;  seizttre. — Any  person  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  this  Act  may  execute 
any  warrant  or  process  issued  by  any  officer 
or  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may.  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority confeiTed  by  law — 

(a)  with  or  without  warrant  or  process, 
arrest  any  person  committing  in  his  pres- 
ence or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process,  or 
without  a  warrant  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  other  con- 
veyance subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  any  person  on  board  Is  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  search 
such  vessel  or  conveyance  and  arrest  such 
person. 

(c)  seize  the  cargo  of  any  vessel  or  other 
conveyance  subject  to  the  Jvirlsdictlon  of 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  nation  used 
or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  which  reasonably  appears  to 
have  been  so  used  or  employed;   and 

(d)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
all  whales  and/or  whale  products  taken  or 
retained  in  violation  of  this  Act  and  shall 
dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  10.  Disposition  of  Cargo. — 

(a)  All  whales  or  whale  products  or  other 
cargo  seized  shall  be  held  by  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  pending  disposi- 
tion of  such  proceedings.  The  owner  or 
consignee  of  any  such  whale  or  whale  prod- 
uct or  other  cargo  so  seized  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  following  such  seizure,  be 
notified  of  that  fact  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  holding 
any  whale,  whale  product  or  other  cargo, 
permit  the  person  concerned  to  post  bond 
or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
pending  the  disposition  of  such  proceedings 

(c)(1)  Upon  the  assessment  of  a  penalty 
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pursuant  to  this  Act,  all  whales  and  whale 
products  or  other  cargo  seized  in  connection 
therewith  may  be  proceeded  against  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  and  forfeited 
to  the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  him  in 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(2)  Upon  conviction  for  violation  of  this 
Act,  all  whale  and  whale  products  seized  in 
connection  therewith  shall  be  forfeited  for 
disposition  by  the  Secretary  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  other  property 
or  item  so  seized  may.  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

(d)  If  with  respect  to  any  whale  or  whale 
product  or  other  cargo  so  seized — 

(1)  a  civil  penalty  Is  assessed  under  this 
Act  and  no  judicial  action  is  commenced  to 
obtain  the  forfeiture  of  such  whale  or  whale 
product  within  thirty  days  after  such  assess- 
ment, such  whale  or  whale  product  or  other 
cargo  shall  be  immediately  returned  to  the 
owner  or  consignee;  or 

(2)  no  conviction  results  from  an  alleged 
violation  pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  whale 
or  whale  products  or  other  cargo  shall  imme- 
diately be  returned  to  the  owner  or  consignee 
If  the  Secretary  does  not,  within  thirty  days 
after  final  disposition  of  the  case  involving 
such  alleged  violation,  commence  proceedings 
for  the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

S.J.  Res.  36 

Whereas  whales  are  a  resource  that  is  of 
great  ecologic,  scientific  and  esthetic  benefit 
to  mankind; 

Wliereas  whales  migrate  globally  within 
ard  beyond  areas  of  national  Jurisdiction  and 
are  therefore  a  common  interest  of  mankind; 

Whereas  the  great  whales  have  been  over- 
exploited  for  many  years  resulting  in  severe 
depletion  and  near  extinction  of  many 
species; 

Whereas  the  present  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Commission  Is  not  coin- 
plfctely  effective  because  it  provides  no  power 
to  enforce  quota  recommendations  and  mem- 
bership by  whaling  nations  Is  not  mandatory; 

Whereas  a  number  of  whaling  nations  are 
not  members  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  and  many  other  non-Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  member  na- 
tions may  enter  into  whaling  operations  in 
the  future  without  International  Whaling 
Commission  influence; 

Whereas  the  opportunity  now  exists 
through  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to 
remedy  present  inadequacies  in  whale  pro- 
tection by  adding  a  general  obligation  that 
would  Insure  a  single  mandatory  organiza- 
tion for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  whales  on  a  global  basis; 

Whereas  the  present  provision  In  the  Re- 
vised Single  Negotiating  Text  of  the  Law  cf 
the  Sea  Conference  relating  to  marine  mam- 
mals neither  provides  for  adequate  con- 
servation standards  for  protection  of  whales 
nor  provides  for  a  single  International  orga- 
nization with  effective  power  to  insure  the 
protection  of  whales: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  a.ssem- 
bled,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  work  v.'ithin 
the  3rd  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  toward  establishment  of  a 
single  International  organization  for  tiie  con- 
servation, protection  and  management  of 
whales  on  a  global  basis.  Membership  in  such 
an  organization  would  be  mandatory  for  all 
nations  who  are  signatories  to  the  treaty 
agreement,  and  such  an  organization  should 
have  sufficient  powers  to  insure  effective 
conservation  and  management  of  whale 
stocks.  Such  an  organization  should  not  pre- 
clude additional  whale  conservation  activ- 
ities by  other  interested  groups. 

CXXm 436— Part  6 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  947.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  known  as  the  Yardeka 
School  land  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

YARDEKA    SCHOOL    LAND 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  transfei' 
a  5-acre  parcel  of  land,  known  as  the 
Yardeka  Day  School  site,  to  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma.  This  5-acre  parcel 
was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1936  from  a  member  of  the  Creek  Tribe. 
School  buildings  were  constructed  on  the 
site,  and  the  property  was  used  as  a  day 
school  for  Indian  children  from  1937  to 
19.53.  At  that  time,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41;  25  U.S.C. 
293a) ,  the  property  was  conveyed  by 
quitclaim  deed  to  the  Dependent  School 
District  No.  3.  Mcintosh  County,  Okla., 
with  a  provision  that  if  the  property  was 
not  used  for  school  or  other  public  pur- 
poses for  a  period  of  1  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  could  declare  a 
forfeiture  and  title  to  the  property  would 
revert  to  the  United  States.  The  prop- 
erty was  used  by  the  school  district  for 
almost  10  years,  then  the  children  were 
transported  to  another  school  and  the 
Yardeka  School  was  closed.  Thus,  the 
property  became  excess  to  the  needs  of 
School  District  No.  3.  and  on  July  26. 
1965,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  deed  in  effect,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest to  the  land  reverted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  land  is  now  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  For  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  been  under  permit  to 
the  Creek  Tribe  and  the  classroom  build- 
ing located  on  the  site  has  been  ased 
as  a  community  and  adult  education 
center  by  the  local  members  of  the  Creek 
Nation.  A  room  has  been  added  to  the 
building,  with  the  tribe  furnishing  the 
materials  and  the  construction  labor  do- 
nated by  the  residents  of  tlie  community. 
The  tribe  also  uses  the  building  for  so- 
cial affairs,  home  demonstration  club  ac- 
tivities, and  as  headquarters  for  two 
VISTA  volunteers.  In  this  predominantly 
low-income  Indian  community,  these 
buildings  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  group 
activity,  and  the  tribal  members  derive 
many  tangible  and  intangible  benefits 
from  its  use. 

The  tribe  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
ability  to  provide  this  benefit  for  its 
members,  however,  it  cannot  under  the 
present  arrangement  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  physical  improvements  or  addi- 
tional services  since  it  does  not  have  title 
to  the  property  and  carmot  make  long- 
range  plans  for  its  use.  It  is  the  tribe's 
desire,  and  I  support  it  in  its  wishes,  to 
have  the  property  conveyed  to  it  in  trust 
status  so  that  it  might  make  more  and 
better  use  of  it.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  accomplish  the 
wishes  of  the  tribe. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


S.  947 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
ject to  existing  permits  and  rights-of-way, 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  m  the  five  acres,  more  or  less,  described 
as — West  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  town- 
ship 10  north,  range  13,  I.B.M.,  Mcintosh 
County,  Oklahoma — are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
emergency  credit  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers and  to  expand  existing  credit,  and 
emergency  credit  authority  available  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EMERGENCY   FARM   CREDIT   ACT   OF    1977 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
specter  of  wide-scale  bankruptcy  now 
hangs  over  large  areas  of  American  farm 
belt  as  farmers  suffering  from  the  win- 
ter's severity  or  from  several  years  of 
drought  find  it  impossible  to  secure 
needed  credit.  Others  have  been  hurt  by 
low  prices  and  rising  costs  of  production. 
Under  these  conditions  large  numbers  of 
food  producers  are  forced  to  sell  out  to 
pay  their  debts. 

The  problem  is  especially  severe  among 
young  farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to 
build  the  financial  reserves  sufficient  to 
tide  them  over  a  period  of  hard  times. 
This  is  the  group  to  which  America  must 
look  for  its  future  food  supply.  It  is 
greatly  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  helping  hand  during  these  times  of 
difficulty  so  that  the  Nation  and  our  cus- 
tomers abroad  may  be  well  fed  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  needed  credit 
to  help  food  producers  survive  the  cur- 
rent difficulty,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished sei-iior  Senator  from  Kansas.  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  myself.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1977.  This  bill  is  similar  to  previous 
emergency  acts  passed  to  assist  producers 
when  prices  fell  far  below  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  mechanism  for  administer- 
ing this  act  is  in  place  and  assistance  to 
American  hard  pressed  food  producers 
will  be  available  promptly  after  the  bill 
becomes  law. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  are  relatively  sim- 
ple. After  a  food  producer  has  exhausted 
the  credit  sources  normally  available  and 
is  unable  to  receive  additional  funds 
needed  to  continue  food  production,  an 
application  for  a  federally  guaranteed 
loan  may  be  made.  The  application  is 
handled  by  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration which  is  authorized  to  guarantee 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  amount  loaned 
by  a  commercial  bank  or  other  lending 
institution. 

This  new  source  of  credit  allows  pri- 
vate lender  to  continue  financing  food 
producers  who  can  show  ability  to  repay 
their  loans  when  conditions  return  to 
normal.  It  will  stop  the  forced  sales  by 
young  farmers  who  are  now  being  forced 
out  of  business  by  temporary  adversity 
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and  who  will  quickly  retu 
nanciai  health  after  the 
to  normal  and  farm  price^ 
the  current  slump. 

Mr.  President,  past 
programs  of  this  kind 
suffered  by  the  Governmer  t 
Private  lenders  show  good 
extending  credit, 
tions  agricultural  enter 
The  problem  Is  that  the 
of  the  industry  are  so 
producers,  especially  youn^ 
a  difficult  time  building 
for  periods  of  difficiilty. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill 
away.  This  bill  does  not  inc 
est  subsidies,  grants,  or 
The  bill  is  an  effort  to 
food-producing  capacity 
both  current  and  future 
tional  interests  demand 
to    keep    American 
Passage  of  this  bill  will 
goal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr    _ 
with    the    distinguished 
Oklahoma  in  introducing 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1977  to 
tional  sources  of  credit  tc 
reduce  the  likelihood  of 
foreclosures. 

Mr.  President,  the 
Credit  Act  of  1977  provide; 
of  loan  authority.  Under 
1-year  authority,  farmers 
to  obtain  loans  of  up  to 
act  is  patterned  after  the 
Congress  created  to 
cial  help  to  livestock 
ever,  we  have  made  an 
the  mechanics  of  this 
I  know  there  have  been 
in  the  administration  of 

Mr.  President,  since  the 
this   year  I  have   talked 
farmers  and  bankers 
is  clear  to  me  that  the 
crunch  facing  Kansas  far 
and  getting  worse.  Already 
foimd  it  necessary  to 
nlficant  number  of  farmer! 
immediate  action  is  taken 
many  more.  I  think  we  cai  i 
by  moving  ahead  very 
matter  and  providing  the 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  Congress 
Ing  on  new  farm  legislation 
to  solve  the  long-range  . 
ing  costs  and  falling  prices, 
must  go  steadily  on.  But 
action  to  make  certain 
forced  out  of  business 
range  solutions  can  be 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectior 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

S.  949 
A  bin  to  provide  additional 
for  farmers  and  ranchers 
existing  credif.  and 
thority  available  to  farmer 
under  the  Consolidated 
Development  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati 
Representatives    of    the    U 
America  in  Congress  assemblei 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Emergen  : 
Act  of  1977". 
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TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  LOAN  GUARANTEE 
AUTHORITY 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary")    Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  flnanclal  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  to  private  domestic  corpora- 
tions and  partnerships  controlled  by  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  engaged  directly  and  pri- 
marily in  farming  or  ranching,  in  the  United 
States  who,  individually  or  as  their  principal 
stockholders  and  partners,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  guarantee  loans, 
Including  both  principal  and  Interest,  made 
by  any  commercial  lending  institution  which 
otherwise  meets  the  purposes  and  conditions 
of  this  Act.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"commerical  lending  Institution"  Includes 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  bank  may  hold  the  guaran- 
teed portion  of  a  loan  made  under  this  title. 

(c)  Not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  of  any  loan  may  be 
guaranteed  under  this  title. 

(d)  No  fees  or  charges  shall  be  asses-sed  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  guarantee  provided  by 
him  under  this  title. 

(e)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  title  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  lender  and  borrower. 

(f )  Loans  guaranteed  imder  this  title  shall 
be  for  the  period  reasonably  required  by 
the  needs  of  the  borrower,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  security  the  borrower  has 
avaUable,  but  not  exceeding  an  original  term 
of  seven  years.  Loans  may  be  renewed  for 
not  more  than  three  additional  years.  The 
total  principal  balance  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  on  any  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
title  may  not  exceed  8SOO,000. 

Sec.  102.  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  title 
shall  be  sec'ired  by  collateral  adequate  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  accept  collateral  which  has  de- 
preciated in  value  owing  to  temporary  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  lender,  together  with  confidence  In 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  borrower,  is 
adequate  security  for  the  loan. 

Sec.  103.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 101(c)  of  this  title,  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  F^lnd  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  con- 
tracts of  guarantee  made  under  this  title. 
Such  fund  may  also  be  utilized  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Secretary  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  in  his  discretion  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  proceeds  of  such  fund  to 
purchase,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  the  guaranteed 
portion  of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  including  any  expenses  and  fees  inci- 
dent to  such  purchases. 

Sec.  104.  Contracts  of  guarantee  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  limita- 
tion imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  105.  Any  contract  of  guarantee  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall 
be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  and  incon- 
testable except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion of  which  the  holder  had  actual  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  it  became  a  holder. 

Sec.  106.  The  authority  to  make  new  guar- 
antees under  this  title  shall  terminate  on 
December  31,  1977. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  310 
B(d)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(d)  (6) )  shall 
apply  to  loans  guaranteed  under  this  title. 

(b)   Contracts  of  guarantee  executed  pur- 


suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
fully  assignable. 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  title.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  shall  be  Issued  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  In  no  event  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  complete  action  on  each  loan  applica- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  its  receipt. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  annually  thereafter,  with  re- 
spect to  the  effectiveness  of  this  title. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen)  (by  request) : 

S.  950.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $12.4  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  resettlement  of  Enewetak  Atoll, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $12.4  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  resettlement  of  Enewetak  Atoll, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  2, 1977. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President  :  Enclosed  is  a  proposed 
bill,  "To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $12.4 
million  for  rehabilitation  and  resettlement 
of  Enewetak  Atoll,  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  was  Introduced  In 
both  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses.  We  rec- 
ommend renewed  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure and  strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted. 

Enewetak  Atoll  lies  among  the  Marshall 
Islands,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  atoll  had  been  fortified 
by  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II  and 
was  captured  by  the  United  States  In  1944, 
with  the  local  Inhabitants  being  placed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
After  the  war.  In  1947,  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  the  entire  atoll  was  required  for  its 
atomic  weapons  testing  programs,  so  notified 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  re- 
settled the  atoll's  inhabitants  on  nearby  UJe- 
lang  Atoll.  The  testing,  carried  out  between 
1948  and  1958,  severely  damaged  Enewetak 
and  rendered  It  uninhabitable. 

The  United  States  Is  committed  to  reha- 
bilitating Enewetak,  whose  former  residents 
are  most  anxious  to  return.  Discussion  among 
various  Federal  agencies  has  resulted  in  this 
task  being  allotted  in  the  following  manner: 
Department  of  Defense — maintaining  on- 
going facilities  and  operations  in  Enewetak, 
and  for  clean-up  operations;  Department  of 
the  Interior — rehabilitation  of  the  atoll; 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 


tration—radiological   monitoring    and    sur- 
veying. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $12.4  million  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  fulfill  Its  portion  of 
the  Federal  commitment.  Since  the  nuclear 
use  of  Enewetak  was  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States,  we  request  that  a 
special  authorization  (separate  from  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Trust  Territory)  be  en- 
acted. Such  a  procedure  would  show  that  the 
funds  are  specifically  for  rehabilitation  and 
that  they  are  not  being  siphoned  from  pro- 
grams already  slated  for  Micronesia  under 
our  Trusteeship  commitments. 

Based  upon  our  master  plan,  prepared  by 
a  private  consulting  firm,  we  estimate  the 
operation  will  cost  $12,400,000.  Included  In 
this  amount  Is  approximately  $4,400,000  for 
replanting  of  the  area  and  for  construction 
of  housing  and  community  facilities;  ap- 
proximately $5,500,000  for  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  operations  pertaining  to  the  reha- 
bilitation effort  and  the  remaining  $2,500,000 
for  overhead,  profit,  and  contingencies. 

The  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act  of  July  16,  1976  (P.L.  94-367)  appro- 
priated $20  million  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  clean-up  of  Enewetak  Atoll. 
It  provided  thp.t  none  of  those  funds  could 
be  expended  until  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  received  certification  from 
appropriate  administering  authorities  of  the 
TTPX  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
with  the  owners  of  land  on  Enewetak  Atoll 
(or  their  duly  constituted  representatives) 
that  the  appropriation  shall  constitute  the 
total  commitment  of  the  United  States  for 
the  clean-up  of  the  atoll.  The  Act  also  provid- 
ed that  all  feasible  economies  should  be  real- 
ized In  the  accomplishment  of  the  clean-up 
project  through  the  use  of  military  services' 
construction  and  support  forces,  their  sub- 
sistence, equipment,  material,  supplies  and 
transportation,  which  have  been  funded  to 
support  on-going  operations  of  the  military 
services  and  would  be  required  for  normal 
operations  of  these  forces.  Such  support 
should  be  furnished  without  reimbursement 
from  military  construction  funds.  The  re- 
quired certification  has  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se,  and  planning  and  pre- 
liminary work  on  the  DOD  Enewetak  clean- 
up project  are  already  under  way.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  runds  for  this  Departnieiifs 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  effort  be  pro- 
vided at  the  earliest  possible  time,  so  that 
the  efforts  of  Defense,  Interior  and  ERDA 
can  be  coordinated  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  Should  coordination  not  be  possible 
among  the  agencies.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  $4  million  to  $5  million  will  be 
required. 

On  September  17,  1976,  at  Enewetak  Atoll, 
the  Acting  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  released  and  returned  to  the  people 
of  Enewetak  the  permanent  use  and  occu- 
pancy rights  to  their  Atoll.  At  the  same  time, 
the  people  of  Enewetak  granted  to  the  Trust 
Territory  on  the  Pacific  Is' finds  the  neces- 
sary residual  use  and  occupancy  rights  for 
the  rehabilitation,  clean-up,  and  radiological 
monitoring  of  Enewetak.  Further,  on  that 
date,  the  Acting  High  Commissioner,  in  turn, 
granted  those  residual  rights  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  executed  a  quitclaim  deed 
to  the  people  of  Enewetak  for  UJelang,  as  It 
had  been  their  home  for  28  years  fend  will  be 
their  key  source  of  food  for  many  years  to 
cone.  The  people  of  Enewetak  will  be  re- 
seHird  to  Enewetak  Atoll  when  the  rehabili- 
tation and  clean-up  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Under  section  2  of  our  proposed  bill,  any 
futtu-e  award  of  compensation  to  a  Mlcro- 
nesian  Inhabitant  of  the  Tru.st  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  (as  defined  In  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  92-39,  as  aniended) 
against  the  United  States  or  the  TTPI,  would 
be  subject  to  certain  offsets  for  previous 
monies  and  considerations.  One  purpose  of 


this  section  Is  to  avoid  payment  of  double 
compensation  to  the  people  of  Enewetak  in 
Judgments  on  possible  or  future  claims  for 
property  damage  against  the  United  States. 
Among  the  monies  and  considerations  to  be 
taken  Into  account  as  offsets  against  future 
awards  would  be:  $175,000  paid  the  people  of 
Enewetak  In  1956  for  use  and  occupancy  of 
their  atoll  for  the  United  States'  atomic 
testing  program;  a  $1,020,000  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment In  1969  to  compensate  the  people  of 
Enewetak  for  hardship  and  suffering  caused 
by  removal  from  their  hom.e  atoll;  and  the 
final  amount  of  any  award  payment  by  the 
MIcronesian  Claims  Commission  for  post  se- 
cure damages  to  the  atoll  pursuant  to  the 
Microneslan  Claims  Act  of  1971  (85  Stat. 
94),  and  the  value  of  UJelang  Atoll,  which  Is 
currently  valued  at  $425,000,  although  such 
value  Is  subject  to  fluctuation,  where  the 
people  of  Enewetak  have  resettled.  Further. 
It  will  cost  approximately  $20  million  for  the 
United  States,  using  military  personnel  to 
clean  up  Enewetak  and  approximately  $12.4 
million  to  rehabilitate  and  resettle  the  atoll. 

The  language  In  section  2  would  apply  to 
awards  to  all  MIcronesian  Inhabitants  on 
claims  for  property  damage  against  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  this  provi- 
sion should  apply  equally  to  all  Mlcroneslans 
In  preventing  double  compensation  on  all 
awards  and  not  Just  one  group  of  people 
such  as  the  people  of  Enewetak.  Thus,  the 
result  of  section  2  would  be  an  equitable 
one. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  952.  A  bill  to  require  an  explicit 
statement  of  legal  authority  as  a  pre- 
amble fOi  every  Federal  document  hav- 
ing general  applicability  and  legal  effect, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  congres- 
sional purpose  in  drafting  a  law  and  tha 
interpretation  of  that  law  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered. The  bill  would  require  agen- 
cies to  ciie  more  specific  legal  authority 
for  each  new  regulation  or  change  in  reg- 
ulation which  they  issue. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  for  agencies 
to  write  50  pages  of  regulations  to  inter- 
pret one  page  of  law.  As  the  interpreta- 
tive paper  proliferates,  conc^ressional  in- 
tent often  becomes  distorted  or  buried 
in  the  process.  My  lepislation  is  designed 
to  take  away  some  of  the  latitude  that 
regulators  now  have  to  make  sweeping 
interpretations  without  specifying  ex- 
actly where  the  authority  is  derived. 
Right  now,  all  they  have  to  say  is  which 
law  gives  them  the  authority  for  their 
regulations.  That's  pretty  vague.  And  it 
is  far  too  broad. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  all  I  am  asking  here  is 
that  the  agencies  prove  their  case  with 
chapter  and  v^rse,  not  just  name  a  law 
and  say  that  the  regulation  follows  the 
intent  of  that  law  In  other  words,  we 
want  them  to  specify  what  section  of 
what  law  grants  which  authority  when 
that  regulation  is  printed  in  the  Federal 
Register.  We  want  them  to  more  clearly 
delineate  the  precise  route  they  are  fol- 
lowing when  they  say  they  are  interpret- 
ing the  law  to  carry  out  its  purpose.  We 


do  not  want  to  be  left  searching  for  an 
invisible  connecting  thread  between  the 
law's  intention  and  its  administrative  in- 
terpretation. Maybe,  it  will  cause  some 
regulation  drafters  to  step  back  and  say, 
"How  am  I  going  to  explain  or  justify 
what  I  am  doing,  so  that  the  people  out 
there  will  understand?"  If  they  cannot 
come  up  with  an  answer,  then  the  regu- 
lation should  not  be  issued. 

Mr.  President,  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  I  do  not  receive  at  least  one  letter 
from  a  disillusioned  and  resentful  con- 
stituent complaining  about  the  adverse 
impact  of  Federal  regulations.  Often,  the 
complaints  are  coupled  with  confusion 
and  amazement  over  the  rationale  for 
rules  affecting  their  businesses,  their 
homes,  their  schools,  and  numerous  other 
facets  of  their  daily  lives.  Where,  the 
question  is  often  asked,  does  this  far- 
removed,  nameless  person  obtain  such 
power?  The  source  of  authority,  I  am 
afraid,  is  all  too  frequently  difficult  to 
determine. 

An  example  to  illustrate  this  frustra- 
tion occurred  a  couple  of  years  when  my 
office  was  flooded  with  mail  protesting 
the  seat  belt  interlock  system.  Nov. here 
in  the  law  did  it  say  that  we  should  force 
people  to  use  seat  belts.  Yet  the  bureauc- 
racy wrote  a  lengthy  regulation  that 
had  the  force  of  law  and  mandated  all 
new  cars  to  have  the  interlock  device. 
While  I  strongly  favor  seat  belts  as  a 
safety  device,  the  interlock  devices  caused 
more  problems  than  they  resolved,  and 
were  greatly  resented  by  the  American 
public. 

The  bureaucracy  also  stretched  the 
intent  of  the  law  recently  when  it  issued 
the  regul.itions  for  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
mandated  two  types  of  automobile  war- 
ranties, a  production  warranty  and  a 
performance  warranty,  the  bureaucracy 
issued  regulations  making  the  two  one  in 
the  same.  Hopefully,  if  we  can  tie  the 
bureaucracy  more  closely  to  the  law,  we 
can  avoid  this  type  of  irritating  and  im- 
proper action  by  the  bureaucracy. 

We  are  the  ones,  Mr.  President,  who 
must  answei  to  the  people  back  home.  We 
are  the  ones  who  must  do  something 
about  the  freq'aently  unbridled  and  un- 
justified exercise  of  authority  tnat  can 
affect  our  constituents.  This  legislation 
is  an  attempt  to  address  that  problem 
and  rejoin  the  links  where  they  are 
broken  between  congressional  purpose 
and  bureaucratic  administration  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people's 
cyrdcal  attitude  toward  our  Government 
that  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  few  years  is  not  surprising,  given  the 
arbitrary  and  often  absurd  regulations 
with  which  they  must  contend.  We  have 
the  opportunity  with  this  bill  to  curb 
over  zealous  bureaucrats  from  seizing 
merely  the  title  of  a  public  law  as  justi- 
ficaton  for  allowing  their  imaginations 
to  nm  wild. 

Perhaps,  if  we  make  the  regulators 
prove  their  authority  a  little  more  clearly, 
they  will  not  be  so  eager  to  write  regula- 
tions of  such  sweeping  magnitude.  Then 
we.  as  lawmakers,  can  determine  if  peo- 
ple in  the  Federal  agencies  who  do  not 
have  to  face  the  voters  are  really  follow- 
ing the  intent  of  those  of  us  who  do. 
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ByMr.  DURKIN: 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
payer  to  deduct,  or  to  claiiji 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  : 
ucation  or  the  education 
dividual:  to  the  Committed 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr 
am  introducing  a  bill  whicl 
tax  credit  or  tax  deducticjn 
who  are  lorced  to  pay  sky 
tuition  costs.  This  bill  giv 
relief  to  every  taxpayer 
tuition   for  educational 
studies.  The  bill  offers  the 
forms  of  relief  against  the 
tng  costs  of  receiving  an 
this  countrj'. 

The  taxpayer  can  either 
tion  up  to  $1,000  for  tuition 
ble  educational  institutionji 
take  a  tax  credit  up  to 
these  same  expenses.  The 
taxpayer's.  Eligible  Institut 
institutions  of  higher  edui 
tional  schools,  secondary 
mentary  schools. 

By  giving  the  taxpayer 
nity  of  taking  a  credit  to 
tional  costs,  this  bill  prov 
to  those  taxpayers  who  do 
their  deductions.  Middle 
come  families  are  the  ones 
marily  benefit  from  the 
much  needed.  State  proper|,y 
rising.   The   Federal 
take  some  action  to  help 
nancial  burdens  of  educating 

We  are   approaching   an 
crisis  in  this  country, 
finding  that  they  cannot 
their  children's  tuition 
dened  public  school  system, 
taxpayer  revolts  and  are 
shut  their  doors  on  the  youn^ 
education.  Education — both 
public — is  being  assaulted. 

The  costs  of  education  in 
are  exorbitant.  There  is  a 
when  parents  find  that  the] 
ford  to  pay  their  children's 

The  role  of  education  in 
cannot  be  disputed.  Education 
a  democratic  nation.  A 
and  educated  citizenry  fornrf 
dation   upon  which   our 
tutions  are  built.  An  enabliijg 
is  also  a  vital  nece.ssity  in 
place.  The  lifetime  differenc 
high  school  diploma  and  a 
is  approximately  $280,000 

individual  seeks  to  find  e 

of  the  first  questions  always 
educational  background.  We  _ 
up  our  educational  process  so 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  rewar4s 
rising  costs  in  the  academic 
in  terms  of  teachers 
cilities,  parents  are  faced  witl 
ing  realization  that  they 
to  send  their  children  to  th( 
their  choice. 

The    Supreme    Court    has 
that    parents    have    the 
right  to  direct  and  control 
tional  upbringing  of  their 
state  does  not  have  a 
educational  process.  To  grai^ 
this  power  would  be  to 
genous  society  where  diversity 
and  thought  is  stifled  and 
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Diversity  of  opinion,  education,  ethni- 
city and  religion  are  fundamental  to  our 
way  of  life.  Parents  send  their  children 
to  private  Institutions  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  foster  this  diversity.  This  pa- 
rental option  and  right  must  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  bill  introduced  is  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  offset,  to  a 
modest  degree,  the  staggering  costs  of 
educating  children  in  private  and  public 
schools. 

If  the  costs  of  private  education  in  th's 
country    continue   to    rise,    then    many 
families  will  find  that  they  are  financially 
unable  to  send  their  children  to  these 
schools.  Unable  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools,  parents  will  be  forced  to 
send    them    to    public    schools.    Public 
schools  which  are  now  financially  pressed 
will    find    themselves    in    the   situation 
where  the  only  way  that  they  can  sur- 
vive and  provide  adequate  services  and 
facilities   to  the  students  would  be  by 
further  increasing  local  property  taxes. 
The  taxpayers  revolt  witnessed  this  past 
year  in  Oregon  and  New  Jersey  would  be 
a  picnic  compared  to  the  voters'  reac- 
tion when  they  see  their  local  property 
taxes  rise  to  meet  the  flux  of  students 
turned  to  public  schools  by  private  school 
closings. 

But  I  do  not  introduce  this  bill  solely 
for  fiscal  reasons.  While  the  bill  gives 
the  hard  pressed  family  some  minor  tax 
relief  from  the  financial  burdens  of  edu- 
cating a  family  and  preparing  them  for 
their  social  obligations  and  duties,  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  is  a  pluralistic 
society.  Diversity  of  education  and  at- 
titudes strengthens  this  Nation's  flber. 
A  homogenous  society  is  an  anathema  to 
our  democratic  principles  and  beliefs.  A 
tax  deduction  or  credit  for  tuition  costs 
will  foster  private  and  public  education 
in  this  country  and  provide  parents  with 
the  option  of  sending  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  their  choice. 
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By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.  956  A  bill  to  amend  section  1789  (c) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  waive  the  2-year  period  of  oper- 
ation requirements  in  the  case  of  courses 
offered  by  the  branches  or  extensions  of 
certain  educational  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  DURKTN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  been  an  avid  sup- 
porter of  providing  quality  educational 
benefits  to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
The  great  majority  of  educational  pay- 
ments under  the  GI  bill  are  made  to  vet- 
erans who  conscientiously  pursue  an 
education  or  training  program.  However, 
I  am  also  aware  that  a  small  number  of 
veteran.';  and  institutions  have  abused 
the  program,  resulting  in  improper  pay- 
ments. In  the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1976,  we 
passed  strong  measures  to  curb  such 
abuse,  including  the  provision  which  re- 
quires that  a  branch  or  extension  pro- 
gram exist  for  2  years  independent  of 
veterans  in  receipt  of  Federal  payments. 
In  our  rush  to  prevent  abuse,  however, 
I  am  afraid  that  we  have  fashioned  a 
rule  that  is  too  rigid,  and  in  its  opera- 
tion  will  deprive  many   veterans   of  a 


valuable  educational  experience.  My  bill 
will  not  destroy  the  2-year  rule.  Rather 
It  will  allow  additional  flexibility  for  the 
Administrator  to  waive  the  rule  when 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  veteran 
and  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  New  Hampshire  we  have  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  have  es- 
tablished branch  or  extension  programs 
in  more  remote  areas  of  the  State  within 
the  last  2  years.  In  many  instances,  thes- 
branch  or  extension  programs  are  the 
only  source  of  higher  education  for  that 
area. 

For  the  veteran  in  that  area,  these 
programs  provide  the  only  opportunity 
to  receive  an  important  and  productive 
educational  experience.  We  should  not 
automatically  presume  that  simply  be- 
cause these  programs  have  not  existed 
for  a  2-year  period  that  they  do  not 
provide  quality  education  for  the  vet- 
eran. We  must  allow  for  a  certain  flex- 
ibility in  the  2-year  rule  when  its  rigid 
operation  would  deprive  a  veteran  of 
his  sole  opportunity  for  an  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
emphasize  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
01  those  measures  we  instituted  last  ses- 
sion which  were  designed  to  curb  abuse 
m  the  GI  bill.  My  bUl  will  simply  allow 
for  an  equitable  determination  by  the 
Administrator  that  the  veteran  is  being 
disadvantaged  by  the  operation  of  the 
2-year  rule.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  95fi 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Renrescntatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1789(c)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  the  case  of  any  course  offered  by  an 
Institution  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of 
the  first  sentence  whenever  the  Administra- 
tor determines  such  waiver  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  veteran  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
erument.". 
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By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Macnuson,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr. 

DuRKiN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 

Metzenbaum)  : 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  promote  commerce  by 
establishing  national  goals  for  the  effec- 
tive, fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious 
resolution  of  controversies  involving  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

CONSUMER    CONTROVERSIES    RESOLUTION    ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  along  with  Senators  Macnu- 
son, Pearson.  Durkin,  Kennedy,  and 
Metzenbaum  the  Consumer  Controversies 
Resolution  Act.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
promote  improvement  in  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  consumer  protec- 
tion— the  resolution  of  controversies  in- 
volving consumers.  We  have  enacted  a 
number  of  laws  intended  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  unsafe  products  and  we 
have  passed  a  number  of  laws  which  are 
intended  to  insure  fair  play  in  the  mar- 
ketplace such  as  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Warranty    Federal    Trade    Commission 


Improvement  Act.  In  the  Warranty  Act 
we  attempted  to  provide  some  assurance 
that  consumers  injured  by  unfair  war- 
ranty practices  would  have  access  to  fair 
and  adequate  redress  mechanisms  spon- 
sored by  the  private  sector.  However,  the 
problem  of  the  average  American's  in- 
ability to  gain  access  to  mechanisms 
capable  of  resolving  consumer  contro- 
versies is  an  area  that  has  generally  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

For  most  American  consum.ers  there 
are  few  effective,  fair,  inexpensive  or  effi- 
cient ways  to  enforce  consumer  rights  or 
settle  consumer  complaints.  For  many, 
going  to  a  court  of  law.  even  to  a  small 
claims  court,  seems  to  be  too  expensive, 
a  waste  of  time,  or  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated by  procedural  obstacles.  Thus,  in 
many  cases  legitimate  complaints  are 
simply  not  filed ;  equitable  settlements  of 
disputes  are  avoided;  potential  defend- 
ants continue  unscrupulous  practices 
with  impunity;  and  consumers  remain 
frustrated  because  of  a  non-responsive 
legal-judicial  system. 

Typically,  a  citizen  with  a  complaint 
involving  a  consumer  good  or  service 
feels  himself  to  be  grievously  injured. 
The  new  washing  machine  which  does 
not  work  probably  represents  months  of 
scrimping  and  saving  and  yet  the  manu- 
facturer will  not  honor  his  warranty. 
That  consumer  wants  to  see  principles  of 
justice  applied  to  his  case.  Even  though 
the  case  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
consumer  and  may  be  legally  complex, 
the  consumer  soon  learns  that  it  is  prob- 
ably economically  irrational  for  him  to 
sue  because  he  is  unable  to  afford  the  fees 
an  attorney  would  demand.  He  has  mere- 
ly a  "small  claim." 

The  small  claims  court  system  is  lo- 
cated at  the  bottom  of  the  civil  court 
hierarchy.  When  the  small  claims  court 
movement  began  early  in  this  century, 
the  first  small  claims  courts  were  her- 
alded as  the  "people's  courts."  The  basic 
concept  was  to  provide  a  forum  for  re- 
dress of  the  minor  grievances  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  through  procedures  which 
were  simple,  informal,  quick,  and  cheap, 
unhampered  by  legal  fictions  and  techni- 
calities. As  Roscoe  Pound  noted  in  1913: 

A  .  .  .  problem  is  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  petty  litigation,  to  provide  for  dis- 
posing quickly.  Inexpensively,  and  justly  of 
the  litigation  of  the  poor,  for  the  collection 
of  debts  in  a  shifting  population,  and  for 
the  great  volume  of  small  controversies  which 
a  busy,  crowded  population,  diversified  in 
race  and  language,  necessarily  engenders.  It 
is  here  that  the  administration  of  justice 
touches  immediately  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases  the 
small  claims  courts  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  promise.  Some  have  charged  that 
they  have  become  the  domain  of  law.vers 
and  corporate  plaintiffs  and  serve  merely 
as  collection  agencies  for  professional 
creditors.  Too  often,  the  "common  man," 
the  individual  consumer  whom  the  court 
was  intended  to  serve,  is  the  defendant 
instead.  For  many  consumers  small 
claims  courts  or  other  dispute  resolving 
mechanisms  are  inaccessible.  They  are 
not  open  at  convenient  hours.  They  are 
located  miles  away  from  the  consumer's 
residence.  In  some  States  a  small  claims 
court  may  not  exist.  The  court  forms. 


rules  and  procedures  are  sometimes 
needlessly  complex  and  archaic.  The 
courts  have  been  characterized  as  tacitly 
allowing  such  abuses  of  the  legal  process 
as  "sewer  service"  and  mass  entry  of 
default  judgments.  Often,  diversion  pro- 
grams such  as  mediation,  conciliation 
and  arbitration  are  alternatives  which 
are  simply  not  available  to  consumers. 

Of  course,  examples  of  successful  small 
claims  courts  which  have  lived  up  to 
their  original  promise  do  exist.  However, 
a  successful  example  like  the  Harlem 
small  claims  courts  established  in  1971 
appears  to  be  the  exception  to  a  rather 
dismal  rule  for  consumers  in  most  States. 
Nevertheless,  such  courts  serve  as  models 
which  deserve  emulation  and  encourage- 
ment elsewhere. 

Other  devices  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
sumer controversies  are  currently  being 
devised  and  tried.  For  example,  arbitra- 
tion panels  such  as  those  which  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus and  other  private  organizations 
deserve  further  study  and  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  other  innovative  diver- 
sion programs  for  civil  disputes  which 
have  been  implemented  by  the  States 
and  localities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  promote  the  development  and  pro- 
liferation of  effective  complaint  resolu- 
tion mechanisms  sponsored  by  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  bill  has 
been  drafted  only  after  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  existing  literature  in  the  field  of 
dispute  resolution.  The  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  two  important  studies 
have  molded  this  legislation:  "Little  In- 
justices: Small  Claims  Courts  and  the 
American  Consumer"  published  by  the 
Small  Claims  Study  Group  in  1972.  and 
a  2-year  study  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Consumer  Justice — NICJ — 
and  released  in  1973.  The  NICJ  study 
specifically  recommended  Federal  legis- 
lative initiatives  in  this  area: 

For  several  reasons,  the  best  approach  to 
funding  would  seem  to  be  to  have  the  fed- 
eral government  finance  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  small  claims  courts. 

The  main  advantage  of  providing  federal 
funding  for  small  claims  courts  Is  that  it  will 
spur  states  and  localities  to  establish  small 
claims  courts  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 
The  bill  would  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
having  an  Inexpensive,  speedy  and  fair  means 
of  receiving  legal  redress  on  small  claims 
within  reach  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  93d  and  94th  Congresses.  The  bill  was 
introduced  as  S.  2928  in  January  1974. 
The  Commerce  Committee  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  in  August  1974  with  an 
amendment.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
full  Senate  in  the  93d  Congress.  The  bill 
was  reintroduced  es  S.  2069  on  July  9. 
1975.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  on  May  11,  1976. 
with  an  amendment.  The  measure  was 
subsequently  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  on  August  4,  1976.  The 
bill  traditionally  has  been  supported  by 
a  wide  spectrum  of  the  American  public 
including  consumer  and  bushiess  groups. 

The  bill  provides  for  limited  Federal 
Government  involvement  in  developing 
meaningful  mechanisms  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  consumer  controversies.  The  legis- 


lation would  authorize  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  administer  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  States  which 
formulate  a  plan  meeting  certain  Federal 
standards.  The  bill  would  authorize 
matching  Federal  grants  for  locally  con- 
trolled and  administered  small  claims 
courts,  arbitration,  conciliation,  consumer 
complaints  centers,  and  other  redress  de- 
vices that  are  effective,  inexpensive,  and 
expeditious. 

The  bill  Is  intended  to  encourage  the 
States  in  developing  and  maintaining  ef- 
fective dispute  resolution  mechanisms. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  experi- 
mentation and  innovation  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  does  not  represent 
heavy  handed  Federal  involvement  in 
State  court  systems.  The  approach  taken 
by  the  bill  would  give  participating 
States  the  incentive,  flexibility,  and  free- 
dom to  experiment  and  adopt  redress 
mechanisms  meeting  their  needs.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  programs  the  in- 
dividual States  develop  would  vary  con- 
siderably in  order  to  match  the  needs  of 
their  citizens.  Any  State  plan  that  tends 
to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  act  could  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  long  as  that  State  has  a  plan  that 
meets  the  requirements  set  out  in  the 
bUl. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
discretionary  grants  directly  to  the 
States,  localities  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions without  a  matching  requirement. 
Thus,  the  legislation  would  encourage 
further  innovation  by  the  private  sector 
in  consumer  dispute  resolution.  The  bill 
would  also  encourage  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  promote  innovation  and 
disseminate  information  about  various 
methods  of  improving  the  resolution  of 
consumer  controversies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  sets  out  guidelines  which 
assure  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  subsidize  unfair,  ineffective  or  expen- 
sive devices  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
sumer controversies.  The  bill  would 
stimulate  the  States  which  now  do  not 
have  small  claims  courts  or  which  have 
ineffective  systems  to  establish  effective 
and  efficient  systems  for  the  resolution  of 
consumer  disputes. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  early  hearings 
and  committee  consideration  of  the  Con- 
sumer Controversies  Resolution  Act  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    957 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled,  Thot  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Con- 
troversies Resolution  Act". 
Sec  2.  Findings  and  Purpose 

(a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  for  the  majority  of  American  con- 
sumers, mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of 
controversies  involving  consumer  goods  and 
services  are  largely  unavailable,  Inaccessible. 
Ineffective,  expensive,  or  unfair; 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  money  Involved 
each  year  in  consumer  controversies  exceeds 
$100,000,000  but  the  amount  Involved  In  any 
single  controversy  Is  apt  to  be  small,  less  in 
many  cases  than  the  cost  of  legal  representa- 
tion for  the  affected  consumer; 

(3)  mechanisms  for  consumer  controversy 
resolution  either  do  not  exist  or  are  Inade- 
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quately  handling  the 
such  controversies; 

(4)  meaningful  remedies  In 
deception,  or  overreaching  a 
tection  In  cases  of  improper 
ess,  abuse  of  default 
possession    of    consumer 
similar   practices   are 
consumers; 

(5)  a  major  portion  of 
services  which  form  the  u 
matter  of  such  controverslus 
commerce,  the  circumstances 
and  distribution  to  consume 
merce.  and  the  unavailabll 
fair,  inexpensive,  and  expedi 
the  resolution  of  such 
stitutes  an  undue  burden 
and 

(6)   while  there  have  been 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  pri 
resolve  consumer  disputes  an 
should  be  encouraged  and  e 
tive    consumer    redress    will 
through   a  cooperative 
public  and  privately  sponsorec* 

(b)    PvaposE. — It   is   the 
Congress  in  this  Act  to  assure 
convenient  access  to  consum( 
resolution  mechanisms  which 
fair,    inexpensive,   and 
promote  better  representation 
Interests  in  appropriate  forums 
Sec.  3.  DEFiNmoNs, 
As  used  in  this  Act,  the  terr  i 

(1)  "commerce"  means  trade 
merce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  S 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade, 
or  transportation  described  in 
(A): 

(2)  the  term  "Commission 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

(3)  "State"  means  any  State 
States,   the  District  of  Columb 
monwealth     of     Puerto     Rico. 
Islands.  Guam.  American 
Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
Islands; 

(4)  "State  administrator' 
vidual  or  government  ngency 
nated  in  accordance  with  Stat: 
rect.  coordinate,  or  conduct  a 
and 

(5)  "State  system"  means  all 
sponsored  mechanisms  and  proc 
such  State  for  the  resolution  of 
involving  consumers,  including, 
ited  to,  small  claims  courts 
dlatlon,  and  other  similar 
procedures. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the 

(a)  General. — The  Commls?. 
sistent  with  the  purposes  and 
Act  — 

(1)  determine  whether  a  Sta 
accordance  with  this  Act,  enter 
cooperative  agreements  with  tl 
allocate  and  pay  to  the  States 
prlated  for  financial  assistance 
der  cooperative  agreements 
tion  5; 

(2)  award  discretionary  grant 
section  6; 

(3)  review  the  operation  and 
of  State  plans  for  resolution  of 
involving  consumers  which  hi 
proved  under  this  Act; 

(4)  encourage  and  assist  the 
and  Implementation  of  innovat 
and  approaches   for  the  resolv 
troversies  involving  consumers 
public  and  the  private  sector; 

(5)  within  12  months  after 
actment  of  this  Act  formulate 
thereafter  revise  from   time 
small    claims    courts    acts    „., 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the 
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semination of  information  with  respect  to 
public  and  private  sector-sponsored  mecha- 
nisms; and 

(7)  take  such  other  actions  as  are  appro- 
priate to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Office  of  CoNSUMta  Redress. — The 
Commission  shall  establish,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Redress  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  5.  Financial  Assistance  to  States. 

(a)  AuTHORrrv. — The  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  and  requirements  of 
this  section,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  development, 
establishment.  Improvement,  or  maintenance 
of  State  systems  or  mechanisma  for  the  effec- 
tive, fair,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious  reso- 
lution of  controversies  involving  consumers. 

(b)  Cooperative  Agreements. — The  Com- 
mission may  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  any  State  if  such  State — 

( 1 )  undertalies  and  submits  the  resxjlts  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  State  system 
and  major  private  sector-sponsored  mecha- 
nisms for  the  resolution  of  controversies  in- 
volving consumers  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  in  Its  application  for  a  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  section  formulates  and 
submits  to  the  Commission  a  satisfactory 
State  plan  for  the  resolution  of  controversies 
involving  consumers  which  (A)  responds  to 
the  goals  set  forth  in  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(B)  represents  an  effective  response  to  the 
State's  need  for  fair,  expeditious,  and  Inex- 
pensive resolution  of  such  controversies,  and 

(C)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Procedure.— (1)  Upon  entering  Into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  a  State  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  the  State 
plan  submitted  by  such  State,  notice  of  Com- 
mission approval  of  such  plan,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  such  agreement. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  a  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing.  A  State 
may  submit  a  revised  or  Improved  plan  de- 
signed to  better  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  at  any  time. 

(d)  Stave  Plans.— A  State  plan  under  this 
section  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  a  State  administrator  au- 
thorized under  the  law  of  the  State  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  moneys,  to  submit  re- 
quired reports  to  the  Commission,  and  to 
supervise,  coordinate,  direct,  or  conduct  the 
State  system; 

(2)  require  that  funds  expended  for  the 
development,  establishment.  Improvement, 
or  maintenance  of  the  State  system  or  of 
consumer  controversy  resolution  mechanisms 
within  the  State  for  which  application  for 
a  cooperative  agreement  is  made  are  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  need  and  In  a 
manner  which  would  further  the  purpose  of 
this  Act;    and 

(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
consumers.  Including  low-income  consum- 
ers, have  participated  in  the  development  of 
and  have  commented  on  siich  plan  or  plans, 
which  comments  shall  be  submitted  as  part 
of  an  application  for  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment; 

(4)  provide  a  satisfactory  description  of  a 
State  s  proposals  for  the  development,  estab- 
lishment, improvement,  or  maintenance  of 
the  State  system  or  of  individual  mechanisms 
located  within  the  State;  and 

(5)  be  consistent  with  such  other  criteria 
for  financial  assistance  as  the  Commission 
may  establish  pursuant  to  subsection  (I)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  State  Sitrvey. — Any  State  which  ap- 
plies to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement 


under  this  section  shall  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  State  system  and 
major  private  sector-sponsored  mechanisms 
within  the  State  which  discloses  ( 1 )  the  na- 
ture, number,  and  location  of  consumer  con- 
troversy resolution  mechanisms  within  the 
State;  (2)  the  annual  expenditure  and  oper- 
ating authority  for  each  such  mechanism; 
(3)  the  existence  of  any  program  for  Inform- 
ing the  potential  users  of  each  such  mecha- 
nism of  Its  availability;  and  (4)  data  on  the 
following  factors  with  respect  to  each  such 
mechanism,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  ap- 
propriate; (A)  annual  caseload;  (B)  amount 
in   controversy  Jurisdictional   limit,   if  any; 
(C)  number  of  cases  filed  by  corporations  or 
partners  and  their  disposition;   (D)  number 
of  cases  filed  by  individuals  and  their  dis- 
position; (E)  avaUabUlty  and  nature  of  legal 
or  paralegal  assistance;    (F)    number  of  de- 
fault judgments  entered  each  year,  Including 
an  assessment  of  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the    parties    by    category    of    plaintiff    and 
method   of  service;    and    (G)    copies  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  consumer  controversies. 

(f)  Use  of  Funds. — Moneys  appropriated 
for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  for 
allocation  to  the  States  under  cooperative 
agreements.  The  purposes  for  which  such 
funds  may  be  used  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  compensation  of  personnel  who  pro- 
vide assistance  to  consumers  Involved  In 
consumer  controversies.  Including  personnel 
whose  function  it  is  to  assist  such  consumers 
in  the  preparation  and  resolution  of  their 
claims  and  the  collection  of  Judgments; 

(2)  recruiting,  organizing,  training,  and 
educating  personnel  described  in  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection; 

(3)  public  education  and  publicity  relat- 
ing to  the  availability  and  proper  use  of  con- 
sumer controversy  resolution  mechanisms 
and  settlement  procedures; 

(4)  improvement  or  lease  of  buildings, 
rooms,  and  other  facilities  and  equipment 
and  lease  or  purchase  of  vehicles  needed  to 
improve  the  settlement  of  controversies  in- 
volving consumers; 

(5)  continuing  supervision  and  study  of 
the  mechanisms  and  settlement  procedures 
employed  in  the  resolution  of  consumer  con- 
troversies within  the  State; 

(6)  research  and  development  of  more  fair, 
less  expensive,  or  more  expeditious  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures  for  consumer  contro- 
versy resolution;  and 

(7)  sponsoring  programs  of  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  accomplish  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(g)  Review. — The  Commission  shall  peri- 
odically review  any  State  plan  for  the  re- 
solution of  controversies  involving  con- 
sumers, and  the  implementation  thereof, 
which  has  been  approved  and  funded  under 
this  Act  and  for  which  there  is  experience 
( 1 )  to  determine  whether  such  plan  is  being 
implemented  in  accordance  with  the  goals 
of  this  Act;  (2)  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
such  plan  in  terms  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  and  (3)  to  determine  whether  the  State 
is  complyl-g  with  the  terms  of  the  cooper- 
ative agreement.  To  assist  such  review,  the 
State  administrator  in  each  such  State  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission,  not  later  than 
March  15  of  each  year,  an  annual  report  con- 
taining Information  in  such  form  and  detail 
as  the  Commission  may  require. 

(h)  Reasonable  Notice.— If  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  after  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  State 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  or 

(2)  the  State  plan,  as  operated  or  main- 
tained,   fails   to   comply  substantially   with 
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any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  with 
the  applicable  plan  as  approved; 
the  Commission  shall  notify  such  State  of 
such  finding  of  noncompliance.  No  further 
payments  may  be  made  under  this  section 
to  such  State  by  the  Commission  until  It  Is 
satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has  been, 
or  promptly  will  be,  corrected,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  authorize  additional  pay- 
ments for  any  other  program  carried  out  by 
such  State  under  this  Act  which  Is  not  in- 
volved In  such  noncompliance. 

(1)  Allocation  of  Funds. —  (1)  In  allocat- 
ing funds  among  the  States  available  un- 
der this  section  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  factors,  (A)  population, 
(B)  population  density,  (C)  need  for  con- 
sumer controversy  resolution  mechanisms, 
and  (D)  the  financial  need  of  States  apply- 
ing for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  proportion  of  the  Federal  share  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  agreement.  The  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  the  State  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal 
funds,  for  such  purposes  shall  be  maintained 
at  a  level  which  does  not  fall  below  the  aver- 
age level  of  such  expenditures  for  the  last  2 
full  fiscal  years  preceding  the  date  of  ap- 
plication for  a  cooperative  agreement.  Pay- 
ments to  a  State  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments,  in  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  underpayment  or  over- 
payment, and  may  be  made  directly  to  a 
State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

(J)  JmJiciAL  Review. — If  any  State  Is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Commission's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  applica- 
tion for  a  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
section  or  with  its  final  action  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,  such  State  may, 
within  60  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located 
or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commission,  or  any  of- 
ficer designated  by  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
Commission  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  It 
based  Its  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission or  to  set  it  aside,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commission  may 
modify  or  set  aside  Its  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commission  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commission 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of 
the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  set- 
ting aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  Court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commission's  action. 
Sec.  6.  Demonstration  Projects. 

(a)  General. — The  Commission,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pui  poses  of  this  Act,  shall  pro- 
mote the  development  of  consumer  contro- 
versy   resolution    mechanisms    through    re- 


search and  demonstration  projects  or  other 
activities  that  will  encourage  Innovation  or 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Discretionary  Grants. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  5,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  discre- 
tionary grants,  In  a  total  amount  each  year 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance appropriated  under  this  Act. 

(c)  ELiciBiLriY  for  Grants. — The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  criteria,  terms,  and 
conditions  for  awarding  grants  for  research 
or  demonstration  projects  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, combinations  of  such  units,  or  non- 
profit organizations. 

Sec.  7.  Goals. 

(a)  For  State  System. — A  State  system  Is 
responsive  to  national  goals  If — 

(1)  there  are  sufficient  numbers  and  types 
of  readily  available  consumer  controversy 
resolution  mechanisms  responsive  to  the 
goals  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(2)  a  public  information  program  Is  effec- 
tively communicating  to  potential  users  the 
availability  and  location  of  consumer  con- 
troversy resolution  mechanisms  and  consum- 
er complaint  offices  In  such  State. 

(b)  For  Consumer  Controversy  Resolu- 
tion Mechanism. — A  consumer  controversy 
resolution  mechanism  is  responsive  to  na- 
tional goals  if — 

(1)  Its  forms,  rules,  and  procedures  are,  so 
far  as  practicable,  easy  for  potential  users  to 
understand,  free  from  technicalities,  and  It  Is 
Inexpensive  to  use; 

(2)  It  Is  designed  so  that  assistance.  In- 
cluding paralegal  assistance  where  appro- 
priate. Is  provided  to  consumers  In  pursuing 
claims  and  collecting  Judgments; 

(3)  it  Is  open  and  available  for  the  adjudi- 
cation or  resolution  of  controversies  during 
hours  and  on  days  that  are  convenient  for 
consumers,  such  as  evenings  and  weekends; 

(4)  it  provides  for  adequate  arrangements 
for  translation  In  areas  with  substantial  non- 
English-speaking  populations; 

(5)  it  has  an  amount  In  controversy  ju- 
risdictional limitation  which  Is  adequate  to 
permit  most  consumer  controversies  within 
Its  territorial  jurisdiction  to  be  resolved 
therein; 

(6)  It  is  governed  by  reasonable  and  fair 
rules  and  procedures  such  as  those  which 
would — 

(A)  provide  an  easy  way  for  an  individual 
to  determine  the  proper  name  In  which,  and 
the  proper  procedure  by  which,  any  person 
may  be  sued; 

(B)  encourage  the  early  resolution  of  con- 
sumer controversies  by  means  in  addition  to 
the  adjudication  of  claims,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  such  Informal  means  as  concilia- 
tion, mediation,  cr  arbitration; 

(C)  provide  for  the  qualification,  tenure, 
and  duties  cf  persons  charged  with  resolving 
or  assisting  in  the  resolution  of  such  con- 
troversies; 

(D)  permit  the  use  of  consumer  contro- 
versies resolutions  mechanisms  by  assignees 
or  collection  agencies  but  only  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(E)  provide  methods  for  assuring  that 
process  served  Is  actually  received  by  de- 
fendants, Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
cedures for  supplemental  notification  after 
service  of  process,  and  that  all  parties  are 
Informed  of  the  status  of  the  case;  and 

(F)  discharge  the  entry  of  judgments  by 
default  by  requiring,  as  a  prerequisite  there- 
to, that  the  appropriate  judge  find,  after  a 
proceeding  In  open  court,  that — 

(l)  the  defendant  was  given  adequate 
notice  of  such  claim;  and 

(ii)  the  plaintiff  established  a  prima  facie 
case  demonstrating  entitlement  to  judgment; 

(G)  Insure  that  all  sides  to  a  dispute  are 
directly  involved  in  the  resolution  of  such 
dispute;  and  that  the  resolution  of  dispute 


settlement  efforts  Is  actually  carried  out  (in- 
cluding promoting  effective  means  for  insur- 
ing that  judgments  awarded  to  aggrieved  in- 
dividuals are  paid  promptly); 

(H)  encourage  the  finality  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  controversies;  and 

(I)  provide  useful  information  about 
other  available  redress  mechanisms  in  the 
event  that  dispute  settlement  efforts  fail  or 
the  controversy  does  not  come  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  mechanism. 
Sec  8.  Records,  Audit,  and  Annual  Report. 

(a)  General. — Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  assist  in  an  effec- 
tive financial  and  performance  audit.  This 
provision  shall  apply  to  all  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  whether  by  discre- 
tionary grant  or  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Commission  or  by  subgrant  or  subcon- 
tract from  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  Commission,  or  from  any  State  ad- 
ministrator receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Audit. — The  Commission  or  any  of  its 
designated  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
relevant  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords of  the  recipients  of  grants  and  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Comptroller  General. — The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall, 
until  the  expiration  of  3  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  program  or  project  with 
which  the  assistance  Is  used,  for  the  purpose 
of  financial  and  performance  audits  and  ex- 
amination, have  access  to  any  relevant  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  recipients 
of  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Annual  Report. — The  Commission 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  simultaneously  by  June  15 
each  year.  Such  report  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  a  summary  of  any  reviews  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  5(g) ; 

(2)  the  results  of  financial  and  perform- 
ance audits  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Commission  In  implementing  this  Act, 
together  with  any  recommendation  for  addi- 
tional legislative  or  other  action. 

Sec.  9.  Authorization  of  A«'propriation. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1978,  and  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
Federal  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  longstanding  interest  in  and  commit- 
ment to  the  need  for  small  claims  courts 
and  other  devices  for  the  resolution  of 
consumer  disputes.  This  is  the  third  Con- 
gress in  which  I  have  cosponsored  the 
Consumer  Controversies  Resolution  Act. 
In  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act 
Congress  included  a  provision  which  was 
intended  to  encourage  the  development 
of  fair  and  effective  business -sponsored 
dispute  resolution  mechanisms.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  need  to  go  further.  Amer- 
ican consumers  deserve  ready  access  to 
inexpensive  forums  in  which  their  dis- 
putes can  be  resolved  and  relief  granted. 
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not  only  to  States  but  also  to  private, 
nonprofit  organizations  which  are  in- 
novative and  willing  to  explore  new  ways 
of  improving  consumer  access  to  legal 
remedies. 

This  bill  does  set  certain  suggested 
goals  and  guidelines  for  State  programs 
which  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
various  consumer  groups,  businesses. 
States,  and  municipalities  which  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
the  high  cost  of  justice.  The  suggestions 
in  this  bill,  such  as  hearings  on  evenings 
and  weekends  at  times  more  convenient 
for  consumers,  and  the  informal  resolu- 
tion of  claims  outside  of  a  courtroom,  are 
all  aimed  at  one  purpose — allowing  ag- 
grieved persons  to  gain  satisfaction  with- 
out getting  swallowed-up  in  a  time-con- 
suming morass  of  court  procedures 
established  for  much  larger  and  more 
complex  disputes. 

Today  the  cost  In  legal  fees  and  the 
time  it  takes  for  a  case  to  be  resolved 
in  our  court  systems  has  made  use  of  the 
judicial  process  almost  prohibitive  to  the 
average  citizen.  As  a  result  of  this  fact, 
various  alternative  devices  such  as  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  and  business-spon- 
sored mechanisms  are  being  developed 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  For  example, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau — BBB — has 
established  a  consimier/business  arbitra- 
tion panel,  made  up  of  lawyers  and  non- 
lawyers,  to  handle  disputes  by  Informal, 
binding  arbitration.  Prior  to  the  actual 
arbitration,  the  BBB  makes  Its  services 
available   to   attempt   to   mediate   and 
resolve  the  dispute  between  the  parties 
by  agreement. 

If  mediation  fails,  the  seller,  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  the  consumer  can  all  be 
gathered  together  at  a  convenient  time 
for  all  persons  Involved.  The  product 
can  be  Inspected  or  tested  if  necessary 
by  experts  available  to  the  BBB  At  the 
hearing,  strict  rules  of  evidence  do  not 
apply.  Instead,  the  consumer  and  busi- 
nessman, without  the  need  for  an  attor- 
ney—although they  may  have  one  pres- 
ent— state  their  case  in  their  own  words. 
The  arbitrator  decides  the  case  In  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  In  order  "to  do 
justice." 

I  applaud  efforts  such  as  this  one  made 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  and  I 
encourage  their  use.  One  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  legal  system  is  to  make  ac- 
cess to  be  heard  available  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  Americans.  This  means  It 
must  be  financially  possible  for  lower- 
and  middle-income  consumers  to  be 
heard,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  long, 
expensive  and  time-consuming  proce- 
dures which  make  it  imrealistic  to  pursue 
a  product  complaint. 

The  controversies  resolution  blU  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  this  inexpensive 
method  of  doing  justice.  It  also  recog- 
nizes that  States,  cities,  and  towns,  con- 
sumer advocates,  and  honest  business- 
men interested  In  providing  a  good 
product  and  eliminating  the  harm  of 
defective  and  faulty  products,  may  all 
contribute  their  talents  to  development 
of  plans  within  their  individual  commun- 
ities or  States. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  level 
of  government  to  handle  problems  should 
be  the  level  closest  to  the  citizens  which 


can  do  the  job.  This  bill  does  not  estab- 
lish a  Federal  bureaucracy  to  handle  a 
problem  which  the  consumers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  community  can  best  deal 
with.  Rather,  it  encourages  the  States  to 
take  heed  of  and  encourage  local  efforts 
to  come  up  with  solutions  best  suited  to 
the  towns  and  communities  which  need 
effective   dispute   resolution  systems. 

It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  encourage 
these  efforts.  I  am  therefore  looking  for- 
ward to  hearings  on  this  controversies 
resolution  bill  to  further  explore  this 
area.  Redress  through  convenient,  effec- 
tive and  inexpensive  methods  at  the  local 
level  is  the  right  of  today  s  consumer.  I 
believe  this  legislation  is  a  good  start  to- 
wards exploring  and  achieving  that  end 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Consumer  Controversies 
Resolution  Act,  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford). 

This  bill  provides  for  grants  to  States 
to  establish  or  improve  mechanisms  such 
as  arbitration  panels,  small  claims  courts, 
and  consumer  complaint  bureaus.  The 
bill's  effects  will  be  felt  directly  and 
where  they  are  needed,  in  local  areas 
close  to  home,  all  over  the  Nation.  Para- 
legal personnel,  and  translators  where 
appropriate,  will  be  provided.  Conven- 
ient locations  and  hours,  such  as  eve- 
nings and  weekends,  will  be  provided. 
The  amount  in  controversy  limitation 
will  be  adequate  to  permit  a  majority 
of  consumer  complaints  within  the  area 
to  be  resolved,  and  judgments  awarded 
wUl  be  paid  promptly. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported. In  May  1976,  that  over  41  million 
Americans,  many  living  In  rural  areas, 
had  no  access  to  a  small  claims  court, 
let  alone  a  responsive  one.  Such  a  situa- 
tion prompts  this  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  in  his 
consumer  message  to  Congress  on  March 
15,  1962,  Identified  four  basic  consumer 
rights— the  right  to  be  informed,  the 
right  to  safety,  the  right  to  choose  and 
the  right  to  be  heard.  It  is  the  last  of 
these  which  is  specifically  addressed  by 
the  Consumer  Controversies  Resolution 
Act.  The  American  consumer  has  a  right 
to  be  heard,  and  this  act  provides  a  fo- 
rum designed  for  easy  access  and  con- 
venience which  encourages  him  to  be 
heard. 

Access  to  effective,  fair,  inexpensive, 
and  exnenditious  resolution  of  controver- 
sies between  vendors  and  purchasers  is 
one  of  our  most  pressing  consumer  needs. 
The  day  is  long  past  when  the  slogan 
"the  customer  is  always  right"  prevailed. 
Since  we  are  all  customers  we  all  know 
first  hand  that  our  resources  cannot 
measure  those  available  to  the  manufac- 
turer, the  retail  outlet,  or  the  service  In- 
dustry or  agent. 

American  consumers  often  find  them- 
selves frustrated  at  every  turn  when  they 
try  to  press  valid  complaints.  They  rec- 
ognize the  futility  and  high  cost  of  com- 
plaining through  existing,  unsatisfactory 
mechanisms.  The  barriers  to  "satisfac- 
tion guaranteed"  are  numerous  and 
weighty.  They  must  be  removed  in  favor 
of  convenient  access  to  "satisfaction 
available,  if  not  guaranteed." 
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The  burgeoning  consumer  movement, 
growing  steadily  since  the  early  1960's, 
must  see  its  needs  fulfilled  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  Is  no  accident  that  this  year's 
intercollegiate  debate  topic  focuses  on 
consumerism.  Today,  potential  consumer 
complaints  lie  dormant  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  Nation.  As  long  as 
services  provided  and  products  manufac- 
tured remain  imoerfect  to  the  degree 
that  is  probable  in  as  complex  and  huge 
a  society  as  ours,  the  consumer's  right 
to  be  heard  Is  tantamount  to  the  right 
to  produce  held  by  providers  of  goods 
and  services.  And,  as  long  as  the  right 
to  be  heard  is  recognized,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  effective  forum 
through  which  It  can  be  Implemented. 

Findings  of  a  recent  study  by  the  cen- 
ter for  study  of  responsive  law  show  that : 
"Consumers  have  many  significant  prob- 
lems to  complain  about — consumers  let 
many  problems  pass  without  taking  any 
action  at  all — households  of  low  socio- 
economic status  receive  less  than  their 
fair  share  of  remedies  for  purchase  fail- 
ures." 

The  study  recommends  that  "com- 
plaining be  made  less  costly,"  and  calls 
for  "the  encouragement  of  complaint 
voicing  so  that  buyers  will  be  relieved  of 
the  pressures  that  nowadays  lead  them 
to  forego  making  many  perfectly  reason- 
able complaints."  Finally,  it  maintains 
that  "small  claims  coui'ts  are  a  mecha- 
nism that  can  correct  this  abuse,  if  they 
are  made  more  accessible  and  if  people 
can  be  stimulated  to  use  them." 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  addressing  the  issue 
of  consumer  complaints  in  a  manner 
which  retains  jurisdiction  with  the  States 
while  establishing  Federal  standards. 
This  legislation  is  the  complement  to  the 
badly  needed  federally  based  independ- 
ent consumer  protection  agency.  I  look 
forward  to  both  these  arms  of  consumer 
need  being  met  by  this  Congress. 


By  Mr.  DURKIN: 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Oil 
and  Gas  Import  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  consum- 
ers in  New  Hampshire  and  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  forced  to  lower 
their  thermostats  and  increase  their  fuel 
payments  this  winter  because  collusion 
has  replaced  competition  as  the  major 
force  setting  prices  in  the  world  energy 
market. 

It  is  collusion,  not  competition,  when 
the  OPEC  nations  meet  to  set  a  uni- 
form price  for  oil  from  country  to  coun- 
try. 

It  is  collusion,  not  competion,  when  the 
Seven  Sisters — the  giant  multinational 
oil  corporations — accept  without  protest 
OPEC's  ever-rising  prices,  passing  costs 
on  to  consumers  and  often  receiving 
higher  profits  in  the  bargain. 

It  is  collusion,  not  competition  when 
the  Seven  Sisters  make  agreements  with 
each  other  to  exchange  oil  and  seek 
markets  where  the  prices  are  highest  and 
the  mutual  returns  the  greatest. 

And  It  is  our  consumers,  and  not  the 
international  oil  cartel  and  Arab  oil 
sheiks  who  suffer  from  this  collusion. 


This  year  alone  the  fourfold  increase 
since  1973  in  the  price  of  Arab  oil  de- 
prived an  estimated  2  million  Americans 
of  jobs  and  added  uncalculated  millions 
of  dollars  to  energy  bills. 

Many  people  in  our  country  today  are 
facing  the  choice  of  heating  their  homes 
or  putting  food  on  their  table,  for  they 
can  barely  manage  both.  The  American 
consumer  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  col- 
lusive price  increases,  and  yet  there  is  no 
mechanism  in  place  for  directly  repre- 
senting the  consumer's  interests  in  the 
pricing  and  importation  of  oil  and  gas. 
The  consumer  is  the  "odd  man  out,"  and 
he  is  paying  dearly  for  this  exclusion. 

Anyone  who  expects  the  giant  multi- 
national oil  corporations  to  represent 
the  best  interests  oi  energy  consumers  in 
negotiations  with  OPEC  nations  should 
be  aware  of  two  sobering  facts: 

The  giant  oil  conglomerates  may  pass 
through  the  per-barrel  increased  cost  of 
acqr'ring  and  importing  oil,  in  some 
cases  themselves  determining  without  in- 
dependent verification  the  amount  of 
their  increased  expenses. 

One  oil  producing  country,  Venezuela, 
now  has  a  formal  contract  with  a  giant 
multinational  conglomerate  promising  a 
percentage  increase  in  the  per  barrel 
technical  assistance  fee  paid  the  com- 
pany equal  to  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil. 

Thus,  not  only  can  the  oil  companies 
pass  through  their  increased  costs  for 
acquisition,  which,  of  course.  Includes  in- 
creases in  the  per  barrel  OPEC  price,  but 
they  can  pass  through  their  increased 
costs  in  importation,  which  includes 
transportation. 

This  is  particularly  significant  because 
ineffective  Federal  enforcement  has  vir- 
tually placed  the  giant  multinationals 
on  an  honor  system  in  reporting  some  of 
these  increased  costs. 

Although  few  realize  it,  for  the  past  3 
years  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  been  attempting  to  find  out  pre- 
cisely what  the  multinationals  were  pay- 
ing for  transportation  costs.  Rather  than 
securing  precise  figures  from  company 
records,  FEA  has  only  been  able  to  pry 
from  the  multinationals  their  estima- 
tions of  transportation  costs. 

Those  close  to  this  subject  believe  that 
the  multinationals  are  providing  over- 
estimations,  and  they  have  every  finan- 
cial incentive  to  do  so,  for  the  transpor- 
tation costs  are  used  to  determine  how 
much  they  should  be  paid  for  a  barrel 
of  oil.  The  higher  the  transportation 
costs,  the  higher  the  price  they  receive, 
and  the  greater  their  estimated  trans- 
portation costs  over  their  actual  trans- 
portation costs,  the  greater  their  profits. 
Some  may  be  willing  to  take  the  oil  com- 
pany's word  for  their  transportation 
costs.  I  am  not. 

The  most  blatant,  and  as  yet  virtually 
unreported,  linkage  of  the  interests  of 
OPEC  nations  and  the  giant  multina- 
tionals can  be  seen  in  the  recent  con- 
tract negotiated  between  Venezuela  and 
one  of  the  giant  conglomerates.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  agreement,  the  firm  is 
paid  a  per  barrel  technical  assistance 
fee  to  provide  assistance  and  technical 
consultation  to  the  oil  producing  state. 

However,  and  this  is  the  most  disturb- 


ing new  factor  to  emerge  in  the  world  oil 
market  in  recent  years,  the  agreement 
specifically  provides  that  the  technical 
assistance  fee  may  be  adjusted  monthly 
to  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  imported 
goods  and  the  increased  price  of  oil.  The 
result  is  that  early  this  year,  when  Vene- 
zuela raised  its  oil  prices  9.6  percent,  the 
net  technical  service  fee,  which  was  15 
cents  per  barrel,  rose  by  9.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  here  in  this 
Chamber  believe  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  just  happened 
to  increase  by  9.6  percent?  Does  anyone 
here  in  this  Chamber  believe  that  the 
cost  of  providing  technical  assistance  ex- 
actly parallels  the  increases  in  the  price 
of  oil?  Does  anyone  here  in  this  Chamber 
believe  that  a  giant  multinational  under 
an  escalating  technical  assistance  fee 
contract  has  any  Incentive  whatsoever 
to  try  to  keep  the  price  of  oil  down?  Or 
do  others  here  believe  as  I  do,  that  such 
a  company  has  everj-  incentive  to  do 
what  it  can  to  see  that  the  world  price  of 
oil  rises,  for  in  doing  so  it  will  increase 
his  profits. 

More  disturbing  than  this  Is  the  reali- 
zation that  fully  60  percent  of  the  oil 
produced  in  Middle  Eastern  OPEC  na- 
tions is  lifted  from  the  ground  by  com- 
panies with  either  formal  or  informal 
technical  service  agreements  with  the 
host  country.  As  of  yet  no  contra<;t  blat- 
antly calls  for  fee  increases  directly  cor- 
related to  increases  in  OPEC  prices  in 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Additionally,  because  this  phenomenon 
is  new,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
de  facto  arrangements  have  been  made 
allowing  for  Increases  in  payments  to  oil 
firms  when  prices  are  raised.  However, 
there  is  increasing  suspicion  by  those 
most  familiar  with  these  agreements  that 
when  OPEC  increases  its  prices  it  also 
may  sweeten  the  financial  benefits  the 
multinationals  receive.  For  example,  an 
extention  of  credit  after  a  price  increase 
could  mean  pennies  per  barrel  in  profits 
for  the  multinationals  who  often  have 
cash  flows  of  millions  of  dollars  In  any 
1  day. 

As  I  said,  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  any  hard  evidence  of  such 
deals  in  the  Middle  East,  the  trend  is 
clear  and  I  believe  there  is  little  question 
that  the  escalator  agreement  worked  out 
in  Venezuela  will  be  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture in  the  Middle  East  as  well  unless 
something  Is  done. 

Those  who  question  why  OPEC  would 
make  agreements,  which  cut  into  their 
own  profits,  and  those  who  argue  that 
the  oil  companies  have  for  the  most  part 
lost  their  control  over  production  and 
thus  their  ability  to  set  prices  and  deter- 
mine their  profits,  simply  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  incentuous  relationship 
among  the  Seven  Sisters  and  between 
the  Seven  Sisters  and  OPEC. 

The  multinationals  depend  on  OPEC 
for  a  steady  supply  of  oil.  OPEC  in  turn 
depends  on  the  multinationals  for  three 
functions  which  are  absolutely  vital  to 
OPEC  economic  viability — refining, 
transportation,  and  sales  to  retail  outlets. 
Because  of  these  mutual  Interests,  each 
side  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  other,  which  means  that 
each  side  has  a  vested  interest  in  seeing 
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the  price  of  oil  in  the  worl|l 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  enough 
is  time  the  Federal  Governinent 
half  of  American  and  worl  1 
takes  the  steps  necessary 
back  of  the  OPEC  cartel  an< 
market  competition  to  the 
energy  market.  The  stakes  g 
burdens  felt  by  consumers 
record  home  heating  bills, 
stakes   are  literally   the 
military   security   of   our 
much  of  the  world. 

I  realize  that  an  aggress 
policy  aimed  at  breaking  the 
is  not  without  its  risks, 
tempt  to  retaliate  In  ways 
reduce   energy   supplies   to 
States. 

However,  I  can  assure 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
now  keep  their  thermostats 
part  because  of  OPEC,  woulc 
greater  hardships  if  it  mean 
fuel  costs  and  more  abundant 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  ir 
day  is  intended  to  break 
tween  OPEC  and  the 
will  establish  a  National  Oil 
port  Board  that  will  be  the 
of  foreign  oil  and  gas  into 
States.  The  Import  Board 
the  Seven  Sisters  and  substitjute 
place  a  single,  aggressive  buy 
gas  that  will  seek  the  low 
prices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  . 
five-member  Board  will  be 
tlty  with  authority  to  import 
from  any  country  except 
Mexico   Oil  company  contra^^ts 
portation   of  oil   and   gas 
more  than  90  days  prior  to 
however,  will  continue  for  t 
the  contract,  or  for  5  years 
ment,  whichever  occurs  first. 
in  5  years  of  enactment,  the 
be  the  sole  importer  of  natuijal 
oil  in  the  United  States. 

Under    the   proposed    legis 
Import  Board  is  directed  tc 
preference  to  the  purchase  of 
from  foreign  nations   or 
entities  which  are  willing  to 
negotiate  to  sell  at  prices  bilow 
market  prices.  Thus,  for  exaniple 
the  current  dual  OPEC 
it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
to  purcliase  as  much  of  current 
port  requirements  from  Saudi 
possible,  until  other  oil  . 
tries  expressed  a  willingness 
better  the  Saudi  price. 

The  President  currently 
thority  to  designate  the 
ernment  as  the  exclusive 
or  all  of  the  crude  oil,  resid 
and  refined  petroleum  produ(jts 
eign    oriein    for    resale    in 
States.  The  authority  Ls  granted 
President  in  the  Energy  Policy 
servation  Act.  15  U.S.C.  60 (b 
the  President  has  not  chosen 
thLs  autiiority.  The  bill  I  intro4uce 
in  effect  mandates  the  exercise 
cretion  eranted  the  President 
ergv  Policy  and  Conservation 
creates   by   legislation   the 
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for  implementation  of  a  Federal  import 
program. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  other 
proposals  for  accomplishing  the  same 
goals  that  the  National  Oil  and  Gas  Im- 
port Board  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
However,  immediate  and  effective  action 
to  neutralize  the  power  OPEC  now  exer- 
cises is  essential  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture security  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  creation  of  an  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  for  importation  is  the  most  direct 
method  of  accomplishing  this  goal.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  experi- 
menting with  less  direct  and  more  time 
consuming  means  which  have  less  chance 
of  success. 

The  time  for  experimentation  has  long 
since  passed.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
I  propose  today  is  an  essential  first  step 
towards  accomplishing  what  should  be 
the  first  order  of  business  in  the  Carter 
administration's  energy  program — that 
of  breaking  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  by  Irving 
Krlstol.  an  American  Enterprise  Institute 
resident  scholar,  which  makes  a  brilliant 
and  persuasive  argument  for  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  OPEC  cartel  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  22,  1977 1 

The  OPEC  Connection 

(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

If  political  decadence  can  be  Identlfled 
with  "a  failure  of  nerve" — that  Is  to  say, 
an  unwillingness  to  confront  and  cope  with 
reality — then  the  reaction  of  the  West  to 
the  emergence  of  OPEC  is  about  as  clear  a 
sign  of  decadence  as  one  could  Imagine.  In 
every  possible  way.  we  have  sought  to  min- 
imize. Ignore,  and  otherwise  evade  the  nev/ 
facts  of  life  that  OPEC  has  presented  Uo 
with. 

The  modes  of  evasion  are  various.  Many 
hard-headed  bankers,  for  Instance,  have 
promptly  concentrated  their  attention  (and 
ours)  on  the  terms  of  trade.  They  annoxmcs 
that  the  "recycling"  of  OPECs  new-found 
wealth  Is  proceeding  better  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  that  the  economics  of  thP 
problem  are  quite  manageable.  This,  of 
course,  is  economic  nonsense  Why  should 
we  be  pleased  that  Saudi  Arabia  buys  our 
goods  with  our  dollars.  Instead  of  btirving 
those  dollars  in  the  sand?  Is  it  easier  for  U5 
to  produce  goods  than  to  print  dollars?  Is 
It  cheaper? 

What  the  bankers  seem  unable  to  realize 
Is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  net  trans- 
fer of  real  wealth — a  levy,  a  monopoly  tax — 
and  that  whether  we  transfer  this  wealth 
in  the  form  of  goods  or  dollar  bills  Is  of  no 
economic  significance  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  (even  if  It  does  make  a  difference  to 
bankers) .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  very  term, 
"recycling,"  helps  disguise  the  economic  real- 
ity of  the  transaction  that  is  taking  place. 
The  word,  as  originally  applied  to  problems 
of  pollution,  signified  a  process  that  pro- 
duced a  net  economic  gain — what  had  been 
waste  matter  was  now  being  converted  into 
p.  marketable  commodity.  But  as  applied  to 
our  relations  with  the  OPEC  countries.  It 
obscures  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  sim- 
ply about  their  gain  and  our  loss. 

Or  take  the  popular  rhetoric  about  the 
importance  of  "conservation."  Obviously,  If 
we  arrange  our  lives  so  as  to  use  less  energy, 
we  shall  need  less  of  It,  and  we  shall  then 


seem  to  be  paying  a  smaller  levy  to  OPEC. 
But  we  will  In  fact  be  paying  the  original 
total  levy — only  we  shall  be  taking  some  of 
it  out  of  our  own  hides.  "Conservation" 
means  making  ourselves  poorer  by  doing 
without — it  doesn't  affect  the  costs  to  us 
of  the  OPEC  monopoly,  but  simply  reveals 
those  costs  openly. 

A  MAJOR  OPERATION 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  OPEC  In  this  candid,  self- 
dlsclplined  way.  But  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
apostles  of  conservation,  one  would  think 
that  it  Is  a  costless  enterprise.  That  is  be- 
cause the  conservationists  of  today — like 
their  brethren,  the  environmentalists — are 
for  the  most  part  anachronistic  hangovers 
of  the  1960s.  They  still  believe  we  live  In  an 
"affluent  society,"  in  which  economics  is 
no  longer  a  significant  problem  a-s  compared 
with  something  called  the  "quality  of  life," 
Whe.i  they  preach  "conservation"  they  think 
that  they  are  talking  about  sacrificing  a  few 
of  the  frills  that  decorate  the  American 
standard  of  hvlng,  and  suggest  that  this  may 
even  be  good  for  us.  They  fail  completely  to 
realize  the  profound  crisis  In  world  econom- 
ics that  OPEC  has  plunged  us  Into.  Contin- 
uing to  pay  for  OPEC  is  not  a  matter  of  snip- 
ping off  a  few  frills  but  of  cutting  to  the 
bone. 

The  costs  of  OPEC,  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  West  generally,  are  Invariably 
underestimated  and  often  unpercelved. 
Thus,  It  is  generally  known  that  the  United 
States'  bill  for  oil  imports  next  year  will  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  $40  billion.  That  Is  a  lot 
of  money — but  when  viewed  a.s  a  percentage 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  It  does  not 
seem  wildly  alarming. 

But  Is  that  the  full  story?  Certain  factors 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  For  one  thing. 
oil  Is  not  merely  a  commodity — It  Is  also  the 
dominant  source  of  energy  In  our  Industrial- 
ized societies.  When  the  price  of  oil  rises,  so 
do  the  prices  of  all  alternative  forms  of  en- 
ergy. When  we  reckon  the  costs  to  us  of 
OPEC,  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  energy 
costs,  not  oil  costs.  OPEC  Is  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  higher  cost  of  coal  and  gas 
as  It  is  for  the  higher  cost  of  oil. 

One  may  also  properly  wonder  If  It  makes 
much  sense  to  talk  about  the  cost  of  oil  to 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  oU  to  the 
so-called  Less  Developed  Countries  (which, 
for  this  purpose,  would  Include  such  a  na- 
tion as  Italy)  in  Isolation  from  one  another. 
Since  1973,  the  non-OFEC  LDC's  have  In- 
creased their  borrowing — mainly  from  the 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe — by  over  $100  bil- 
lion. Not  all  of  this  Is  the  result  of  the  In- 
creased price  of  oil,  but  much  of  It  Is.  Does 
anyone  really  expect  that  the  bulk  of  these 
loans  will  ever  be  repayed  In  full?  Those 
countries  are  never  going  to  be  that  flush. 

The  loans  will  be  renegotiated  unto  in- 
finity, until  at  some  point  they  will  be  can- 
celled. In  other  words,  we  have  huge  hidden 
cost  here,  disguised  by  conventional  book- 
keeping. And  those  costs  will  Increase,  since 
the  LDC's  are  going  to  have  to  keep  on  bor- 
rowing, as  their  economies  grow  and  as  the 
price  of  oil  Is  steadily  raised  by  OPEC  And 
we  shall  have  to  continue  to  lend,  lest  those 
countries  collapse  utterly,  with  economic  and 
political  consequences  that  are  beyond  cal- 
culation. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  effect  of  the  In- 
creased costs  of  energy  on  our  existing  capital 
stock.  As  Charles  Schultze  pointed  out,  when 
he  was  still  at  Brookings,  those  Increased 
costs  have  reduced  the  value  of  our  Indus- 
trial equipment,  since  the  technology  Incar- 
nated In  existing  capital  goods  was  premised 
on  much  cheaper  energy.  Now  we  are.  In 
effect,  experiencing  an  Involuntary  write- 
down of  that  technology  and  that  equip- 
ment. In  the  same  way.  Increasing  energy 
costs  make  all  capital  stock  less  pr-'I  rt'-.c 
than  It  would  otherwise  have  been,  so  we  ex- 
perience a  decrease  In  productivity. 
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The  costs  of  OPEC,  therefore,  are  far,  far 
greater  than  we  generally  realize.  And  by  our 
continuing  refusal  to  face  up  to  these  costs 
and  their  implications,  we  have  made  mat- 
ters even  worse  than  they  need  have  been. 
As  Francis  Kelly,  of  Blj-th  Eastman  Dillon, 
has  acutely  observed,  there  are  only  four 
ways  in  which  we  could  cope  with  those  costs. 

The  first  Is  Inflation — printing  money, 
which  we  are  doing.  But  this  provides  only  a 
temporary  relief  which  Is  a  prelude  to  longer- 
term  debility. 

The  second  Is  to  place  the  burden  directly 
on  consumers  by  way  of  reduced  real  in- 
come and  higher  unemployment.  No  one 
dares  avow  such  a  policy,  though  It  Is  to 
some  extent  surrepltlously  followed. 

The  third  Is  to  put  the  burden  on  the  ptib- 
llo  sector,  by  cutting  government  services. 
To  the  degree  that  such  services  are  worth- 
while, this  Is  another  cost  for  the  consumer 
to  bear.  But,  In  any  case,  our  politicians  re- 
gard ths  possibility  as  unthlnkably  sacii- 
leglous. 

The  fourth  is  to  pile  those  costs  on  the 
capital-formation  sector,  through  reduced 
profitability.  For  the  most  part,  this  is  the 
policy  we  have  been  following,  with  a  pre- 
dictable result:  the  eventual  impoveri-ih- 
ment  of  the  American  economy. 

It  Is  the  OPEC  connection  that  makes  most 
current  prescriptions  of  economic  policy  so 
Irrelevant.  The  assumption  behind  all  such 
prescriptions  Is  that.  If  only  the  right  advice 
Is  heeded,  the  American  economy  can  return 
to  a  prosperous  condition.  But  the  OPEC  levy, 
with  Its  effects  diffused  through  the  world 
economy,  makes  such  a  prospect  chimerical. 
That  levy  must  be  paid,  not  only  today  but 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  We  can  pay  it 
with  Inflation,  we  can  pay  It  with  unemploy- 
ment, we  can  pay  it  by  a  general  reduction  in 
our  standard  of  living — but  pay  we  must. 
And  the  more  successful  we  are  In  meeting 
those  payments,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
OPEC  to  Increase  Its  levy. 

A    THREAT    TO    WORLD   COMMERCE 

It  l3  this  same  OPEC  connection  that  Is 
now  threatening  the  whole  structure  of 
world  commerce.  As  each  nation  seeks  to 
evade  its  share  of  the  cost,  seeks  to  pass  it 
on  to  others,  a  new  spirit  of  protectionism 
is  everywhere  evident.  To  a  very  large  degree. 
tUe  extraordinary  economic  growth  in  the 
post-World  War  II  decades  was  based  on  the 
growing  volume  of  international  trade  and 
investment.  The  new  protectionism  is  there- 
fore economically  self-defeating,  but  It  Is 
so  attractive  politically  that  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  can  prevent  its  gaining  momentum. 

Nor  is  there  any  easy  escape  from  this 
OPEC  connection.  For  the  next  decade  or 
so  we  are  "locked  into"  It.  Even  if  we  were 
CO  make  Herculean  efforts  to  develop  alter- 
native, economical  sources  of  energy,  put- 
ting aside  all  environmental  considerations, 
the  "lead  time"  necessary  before  they  could 
make  significant  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy brings  us  to  1985  or  beyond.  Nuclear 
power  plants  cannot  be  built  overnight: 
neither  can  the  vast  transportation  network 
needed  to  transport  huge  amounts  of  coal. 
And  by  1985,  the  cost  of  oil  Imports  to  the 
consumer  nations  is  estimated  by  Walter  J 
Levy  at  $300  billion!  Who  Is  going  to  pay 
that  bill?  And  how? 

The  problem  is  OPEC.  Though  we  can  cope 
with  OPEC  in  better  or  worse  ways— and 
we  have  hitherto  generally  chosen  the  worse 
over  the  better— there  Is  no  way  of  coping 
that  avoids  oppressive  economic  costs.  And, 
ultimately,  political  costs  too:  When  a  so- 
ciety finds  Itself  in  economic  distress  it  in- 
evitably turns  to  government  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  OPEC  monopoly  doesn't 
merely  violate  free  market  principles.  It  will 
u  It  endures,  subvert  all  free  market  econ- 
omies where  (and  to  the  extent  that)  they 
still  exist. 

The  OPEC  monopoly— like  any  other  suc- 
cessful monopoly— is  a  political  arrangement 


for  economic  ends.  Coping  with  OPEC,  there- 
fore. Is  a  matter  of  politics,  not  economics. 
Specifically,  It  is  a  problem  for  American 
foreign  policy — yet  It  is  not  even  on  our  for- 
eign policy  agenda.  Until  it  appears  on  that 
agenda,  tlie  notion  that  we  are  somehow 
coping  with  OPEC  Is  nothing  but  a  costly 
and  self-defeating  illusion. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Randolph,      Mr.      Pell,      Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Dur- 
KiN,   Mr.   Humphrey,   and  Mr, 
Inouye)  : 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  promote  the  healthy 
development  of  children  who  would  bene- 
fit from  adoption  by  facilitating  their 
placement  in  adoptive  homes,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

OPPORTU^fITIES    FOR    ADOPTION  ACT  OF   1977 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  twice 
before  1  have  introduced  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today — 
the  Opportunities  for  Adoption  Act  of 
1977. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  my  colleagues  should 
know  that  both  during  the  93d  Congress 
and  again  during  the  94th  Congress,  the 
esteemed  Presiding  Officer  of  this  body 
not  only  was  a  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
but,  as  former  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
it  was  he  who  led  the  effort  to  move  the 
bill  through  the  legislative  process  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  named  last 
week  to  succeed  the  former  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  as  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  Subcommittee  on 
Child  and  Human  Development  of  the 
newly  named  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. As  chairman  of  that  new  sub- 
committee, I  intend  to  complete  our  un- 
finished business  of  the  last  Congress  and 
work  for  early  enactment  of  the  Oppor- 
tunities for  Adoption  Act. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  94th 
Congress,  we  intensified  our  efforts  to 
secm-e  Senate  passage  of  the  Opportuni- 
ties for  Adoption  Act.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  the  extraordinary  rules  under  which 
we  were  operating  in  order  to  ad.iourn 
before  the  November  elections,  we  were 
imsuccessful  in  our  effort.  During  those 
months  our  staffs  met  extensively  with 
experts  in  the  field  of  adoption  to  ham- 
mer out  refinements  in  our  initial  pro- 
posal so  that  we  could  develop  a  perfected 
piece  of  legislation.  That  version  is  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

While  I  regret  that  I  can  no  longer 
list  my  former  colleague  from  Minnesota 
as  a  chief  Senate  cosponsor  of  the  pro- 
posed Opportunities  for  Adoption  Act,  I 
am  delighted  that  we  can  still  point  to 
him  as  a  chief  supporter  of  our  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  bill 
which  we  developed  together  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  94th  Congress  and 
which  I  am  privileged  to  introduce  to- 
day, will  win  wide  support  in  this  body 
and  will  be  counted  among  the  early 
Public  Laws  to  be  enacted  under  the 
Carter  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  joining  us  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure a  number  of  Senate  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding  the   chairman   of   the  Human 


Resources  Committee  (Mr.  Williams), 
a  leader  in  the  Senate  in  the  field  of 
adoption  who  was  a  principal  sponsor 
with  us  in  introducing  the  earlier  versions 
of  the  bill  and  who  has  consistently  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  efforts  to  move 
this  legislation.  Also  joining  as  cospon- 
sors are  the  new  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Child  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  .  and  our  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers, the  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph).  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiN ) ;  and  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  , 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  Hawaii 
<Mr.  Inouye  ). 

NEED   FOR   THIS   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  clear.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  120,000  children  across  the 
Nation  waiting  in  foster  homes  or  in  in- 
stitutions because  they  are  in  legal  limbo, 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped, 
or  are  otherwise  difficult  to  place  for 
adoption,  due  to  their  age  or  racial  back- 
ground. The  tragedy  of  the  adoption  situ- 
ation today  is  that  the  adopting  public 
remains  mostly  white,  wedded  to  the 
idea  that  adoption  means  a  healthy 
white  infant. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today.  Mr. 
President,  is  intended  to  benefit  chiefly 
the  120,000  hard-to-place  chUdren. 

In  introducing  S.  961  we  are  not  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  the  traditional 
role  of  the  State  in  regulating  domestic 
relations  as  they  pertain  to  adoption. 
Rather,  we  are  attempting  to  give  lead- 
ership for  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
of  action,  involving  concei-ned  agencies, 
adoptive  parents,  and  public  and  private 
groups  dealing  Vvith  adoption,  designed 
to  overcome  the  longstanding  barriers 
to  interstate  adoption — barriers  which 
hinder  the  healthy  and  beneficial  adop- 
tive placement  of  so  many  thousands  of 
children. 

BARRIERS   TO    ADOPTION 

In  1971,  the  Children's  Bureau  granted 
funds  to  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
A.m erica  for  a  project  designed  to  iden- 
tify the  specific  legal  and  policy  provi- 
sions and  practices  that  constitute  com- 
mon impediments  to  adoption.  Th3  study 
undertaken  by  Roberta  Hunt  for  the 
League's  Research  Center  and  entited 
"Obstacles  to  Interstate  Adoption"  ex- 
amines the  varying  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting ways  in  which  the  States  strive 
to  achieve  both  socially  desirable  and 
legally  incontestable  adoptions. 

Among  the  obstacles  she  summarizes 
are  the  following: 

First.  Conflicting  termination  or  re- 
linquishment proceedings  among  and 
even  within  States  which  result  in  a  sit- 
uation where  the  adoption  of  a  child  in 
one  State  would  not  be  recognized  as 
valid  were  the  family  to  move  to  another 
State. 

Second.  Local  laws  and  policies  re- 
stricting the  right  to  consent  to  adoption 
to  executives  of  local  agencies,  thereby 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  guardianship 
from  State  to  State.  This  results  in  a  sit- 
uation where  adoptive  parents  must  go 
to  the  State  of  the  child's  origin  to  file  a 
petition.  And  in  some  States,  laws  restrict 
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the  filing  of  petitions  to 
State. 

Third.  Conflicting  State 
icies  regarding  the  termination 
ianships:  The  laws  of  one 
no    provision    for    the 
guardianship  except  in 
adoption;  the  laws  of  anotller 
quiring  such  termination  ev«  n 
adoptive  placement  is  made 

Fourth.   Diversity   in 
laws  on  the  question  of  w 
tion  decree  may  be  granted. 

.Fifth.  The  existence  of 
and  exportation  of  children" 
States  which,  while  enacted 
ago  to  provide  safeguards 
dren  by  blocking  their 
State  lines,  now  constitute 
interstate  adoptive  placemei^ts 

Sixth.  The  absence  of 
ordinated  interstate  adoptioji 
policies,  for  expenditures 
portation,  especially  where 
are    involved    and 
across  State  lines  are  needed 
the  diverse  provisions  for 
usual  adoption  costs  present 
interstate  adoption.  For 
a  family  in  a  State  having 
sidy    arrangements    adopts    _ 
place  child  from  another  Stat  e 
ily  will  often  be  ineligible  for 
sistance  unless  the  other 
a  subsidy  arrangement. 

In  her  report,  Ms.  Hunt 
possible  solutions  to  these 
concludes  by  citing  the  need 
ship  in  implementing  a 
toward  those  solutions. 

Our  bill  attempts  to  promote 
erjship. 

Mr.  President,  for  the 
colleagues,   let  me  briefly 
provisions  of  our  bill : 

SUMMARY    OF    S.     961.    THE 

TVNITIE3   FOR    ADOPTION    ACT 

Section  2  sets  forth  the 
declaration  of  the  purpose  ol 
facilitate  the  removal  of 
terstate  adoption,  and  the  . 
permanent  adoptive  homes 
with  special  needs. 

Section  3  provides  for  th< 
ment  of  a  Committee  on  Uni 
tion  Regulations  to 
dures  which,  when  agreed  to 
the  States,  will  result  in 
State  adoption  practices 
interstate  placement  of  chilc<ren 

Section    4    provides    for 
adoption    assistance    and 
States— including  Indian  trilies 
location  to  approved  adoption 
Adoption  of  the  regulations 
by  the  committee  under  the 
tion,  when  approved,  will  bect>me 
tions  for  approval  of 
awards.  The  grants  will  be 
other    purposes,    for 
agreements,  a  practice  wherejjy 
cial  costs  required  to  meet 
children  with  special  needs  w 
by  the  State,  as  they  woulc 
child  were  in  foster  care  or 
ized,  but  the  child  wUl  have 
of  being  adopted  and  placed 
nent    family    situation, 
costs  have  proven  to  be  much 
if  the  child  remained  in  fosjer 
an  institution.  Safeguards 
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of  these  funds  are  included  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  OfBce  of  Adoption  In- 
formation and  Services  in  HEW.  The 
ofQce  would  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  evaluate  their  results,  as 
well  as  carry  out  and  promote  educa- 
tional programs  related  to  adoption.  The 
office  will  provide  for  a  national  adoption 
information  exchange  system  to  facili- 
tate locating  adoptive  parents  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs.  It  will  seek  to 
coordinate  the  programs  established  by 
this  act  with  other  Federal  programs. 

Section  6  mandates  an  HEW/Justice 
Department  study  to  determine  the  na- 
ture, scope,  and  effects  of  interstate — 
and  to  the  extent  feasible,  intrastate — 
adoptive  placements  which  are  not  li- 
censed by  or  subject  to  regulation  by  any 
governmental  entity. 

Section  7  provides  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  act — 
$20,000,000  for  the  first  year  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  fiscal  years,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1978. 

FAILURE  OP  PAST  EFFORTS 

Mr.  President,  since  the  early  sixties 
attempts  have  been  launched  to  provide 
a  mechanism  which,  if  adopted  by  each 
of  the  States,  would  break  down  the 
barriers  to  interstate  adoption.  None  has 
satisfactorily  achieved  this  end. 

Previous  attempts  to  enhance  uni- 
formity in  State  adoption  procedures 
and  law  have  been:  The  Interstate 
Compact  on  the  Placement  of  Children, 
developed  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation. The  compact,  while  limited 
in  scope,  provides  a  very  useful  mecha- 
nism for  reciprocal  arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  States  involved  in  an 
interstate  placement.  It  provides:  First, 
that  State  "A"  must  notify  State  "B" 
of  an  intended  placement:  second,  that 
State  "B"— the  receiving  State— has  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  and  approve 
the  proposed  placement;  third,  that 
State  "A"  or  an  agency  in  that  State  re- 
tains jurisdiction  for  the  child  until  the 
adoption  takes  place;  fourth,  that  all  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  receiving  State  must 
be  complied  with.  The  compact  does  not 
remedy  the  problems  of  weak  State  laws 
or  procedures,  nor  does  it  address  such 
issues  as  standards  of  quality,  licensing, 
differences  in  mechanisms  for  freeing 
children  for  permanent  placements,  or 
financial  responsibility  for  the  Interstate 
placement.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of 
the  compact  can  be  easily  avoided  by 
black  marketeers,  since  enforcement  is 
lacking. 

The  final  draft  of  the  compact  was 
approved  by  a  12 -State  conference  held 
in  January  1960,  and  2  months  later  New 
York  became  the  first  State  to  ratify 
the  compact.  Ratification  takes  place 
through  an  enabling  act,  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  compact  proper.  By  1972, 
15  States  belonged  to  the  compact.  In 
that  year  the  Children's  Bureau  awarded 
a  grant  to  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  which  acts  as  the  secretariat 
for  the  compact,  to  be  used  to  encourage 
more  States  to  join.  The  number  of  State 
legislatures  to  enact  enabling  legislation 


for  the  compact  has  increased  to  41  since 
that  time. 

The  Revised  Uniform  Adoption  Act, 
proposed  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
and  supported  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  too  has  a  limited  scope — it 
deals  with  procedure  in  the  State  court 
where  the  adoption  proceeding  is  insti- 
tuted. First  promulgated  in  1953,  the  pro- 
posal was  revised  in  1969  and  again  in 
1971  in  an  attempt  to  attract  more  states 
to  adopt  it.  To  date  one  State — North 
Dakota — has  adopted  the  revised  act, 
and  three  have  adopted  the  original 
version. 

"Legislative  Guides  for  the  Termina- 
tion of  Parental  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties and  the  Adoption  of  Children" — also 
known  as  the  Model  Adoption  Act,  was 
developed  in  1961  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  HEW.  As  its  title  implies,  the 
HEW  effort  dealt  only  with  the  issue  of 
valid  consent.  It  was  never  adopted  in 
total  by  any  state,  although  several 
States  adopted  portions  of  the  proposal. 

SOLUTION  PROPOSED  BY  S.  961 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  S.  961 
believe  this  legislation  can  draw  on  and 
develop  the  efforts  of  the  past  and  suc- 
ceed in  encouraging  each  state  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  uniform  mechanism — 
which  would  be  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  committee — because  the  bill 
offers  an  incentive  to  States  which  was 
lacking  in  the  past.  The  incentive  is  the 
grant  money  for  which  all  States  initially 
would  be  eligible.  When  the  committee 
regulations  are  finally  approved,  how- 
ever, adoption  of  them  would  become  the 
conditions  of  further  grant  awards  to 
a  State,  and  only  those  States  agreeing 
to  the  regulations  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Areas  which  the  committee  could  address 
include  standards  of  quality,  waiting  pe- 
riods for  adoption,  licensure,  enforce- 
ment, and  financial  responsibility  of  each 
State  involved  in  an  interstate  place- 
ment. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  11  nor  more  than  17  mem- 
bers generally  representative  of  public 
and  voluntary  groups  interested  and 
with  expertise  and  experience  in  facili- 
tating the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  including  national.  State,  and 
local  child  welfare  organizations — in- 
cluding those  representative  of  minori- 
ties— and  adoptive  parent  organizations, 
and  the  Director  of  the  new  OfQce  of 
Adoption  Assistance  which  would  be  es- 
tablished under  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  adoptive  parent  organizations  and 
representatives  of  groups  working  to  en- 
hance adoption  opportunities  for  minor- 
ity children  were  added  to  the  Commit- 
tee's membership  on  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony presented  during  hearings  held  on 
this  bill's  predecessor— S.  1593 — during 
the  summer  of  1975. 

ADOPTION     ASSISTANCE     GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  explained  how 
the  grant  money  authorized  by  S.  961 
is  designed  to  become  an  incentive  to 
encourage  the  States  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, uniform  procedure  to  facili- 
tate adoptions.  I  would  like  now  to  dis- 
cuss   the    adoption    assistance    grants 
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themselves,  since  they  have  the  poten- 
tial for  effecting  significant  change  in 
the  adoption  process. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes,  with 
legislatively  prescribed  safeguards,  adop- 
tion assistance  grants  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  to  be  funneled  through 
State  agencies  principally  responsible 
for  services  to  families  and  children. 
These  agencies  would  then  allocate  fimds 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  adoption 
agencies  meeting  certain  standards  of 
quality — the  establishment  of  such 
standards  are  required  by  the  bill.  Funds 
under  these  grants  are  authorized  to  be 
used  for  meeting  part  of  the  costs  of 
some  or  all  of  the  following  services: 

First.  The  adoptive  placement  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  and  the  train- 
ing and  support  of  necessary  staff,  in- 
cluding identifying  children  in  need  of 
adoption,  locating  and  counseling  their 
biological  and  legal  parents,  freeing  ap- 
propriate children  for  adoption,  locating 
suitable  homes  for  such  children,  and 
providing  preplacement,  postplacement, 
and  postadoptive  counseling  and  other 
special  services  to  cliildren  with  special 
needs  and  to  prospective  and  actual 
adoptive  parents  and  other  family  mem- 
bers. 

Second.  The  provision  of  prenatal, 
natal,  and  postpartum  services  to  women 
who  are  voluntarily  planning  to  place 
their  children  for  adoption  and  who  are 
unable  to  assume  such  costs,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  there  are  not  alternative 
sources  of  bearing  the  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices readily  available  under  other  Federal 
or  State  programs  in  the  community, 
such  medicaid,  maternal  and  rhild  health 
services,  or  neighborhood  health  centers. 
We  believe  this  provision,  is  important, 
Mr.  President,  for  two  reasons:  One,  it 
would  provide  expectant  mothers,  who 
do  not  feel  able  to  raise  their  offspring, 
the  financial  assistance  needed  to  carry 
their  pregnancies  to  term,  while  better 
assuring  them  that  their  offspring  will  be 
placed  in  the  healthy  and  beneficial 
adoptive  situation  afforded  by  agency 
adoptions.  Such  women  might  otherwise 
feel  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  abor- 
tion or  to  infant  adoption  black  mar- 
keteers. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President, 
President  Carter  has  indicated  his  desire 
to  support  legislation  providing  such  an 
alternative  to  abortion.  I  was  pleased 
that  he  included  in  his  revised  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  foster  care  and  adoption 
research.  I  believe  that  this  provision  in 
the  bill  offers  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  President  Carter  has  in  mind. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Calif ano  assured 
me  when  I  queried  him  on  the  subject 
of  adoption  at  his  nomination  hearing 
before  the  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee that  he  intended  to  "push  hard"  for 
adoption  legislation  as  an  alternative  to 
abortion. 

And,  two,  this  provision  would  relieve 
agencies  bearing  costs  for  such  purposes 
and  enable  them  to  direct  their  limited 
resources  to  furthering  the  placement  for 
adoption  of  children  with  special  needs. 

Third,  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
children  with  special  needs  by  aiding 
prosective   adoptive   parents— who   but. 


for  their  financial  inability  to  meet  a 
child's  needs,  would  consider  adoption — 
in  defraying  certain  costs  of  supporting 
children  with  special  needs,  and  assisting 
adoptive  parents  in  finding  special  serv- 
ices for  their  children  who  require  help 
because  of  a  condition  tliat  existed  prior 
to  their  adoptive  placement,  and,  where 
appropriate,  to  defray  the  cost  of  that 
special  service. 

Mr.  President,  subsidized  adoption  has 
proven  to  be  much  less  costly  than  in- 
stitutional care,  and  in  many  instances, 
less  costly  than  long-term  foster  care. 
Under  either  of  these  alternatives,  the 
obligation  of  the  State  as  guardian  to 
support  the  child  will  generally  continue 
until  the  child  is  18. 

Cost-effectiveness  aside,  however,  Mr. 
President,  the  major  importance  of  the 
concept  of  assisting  adoptive  parents  in 
meeting  special  costs  associated  with 
adoption  is  that  such  assistance  has 
proven  to  be  vitally  helpful  in  alleviating 
the  difficulty  of  finding  per.manent 
homes  for  children  with  special  needs 
and  giving  these  children  identification 
with  their  own  mom  and  dad. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  a  suc- 
cessful adoption  assistance  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  a  bill  named  for 
its  author,  my  good  friend,  former  State 
senator  and  now  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Mervyn  Dymally. 

Since  1970  over  3,000  children  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  placed  in  adoptive 
homes  under  this  program.  In  Los 
Angeles  County  alone,  during  the  period 
1975  through  1976,  873  children  were 
placed  under  subsidy  agreements,  at  a 
cost  savings  for  that  1-year  period  of 
$1,327,523.  The  county  has  estimated 
that  if  these  children  were  carried  in 
foster  care  until  the  age  of  18,  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  tlie  county  over  that  1-year 
period  would  have  been  $16,777,651  not 
Including  the  additional  costs  in  service 
and  administration.  These  cost  savings 
are  indeed  significant.  But  let  me  give  my 
colleagues  several  examples  of  the  hu- 
man savings  as  well,  documented  in  a 
1972  report  on  subsidized  adoption  pre- 
pared for  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois : 

Margaret,  8,  and  Sarah,  5.  are  sisters. 
Joseph,  3,  is  a  half-brother.  All  were  vic- 
tims Of  severe  physical  and  mental  abuse. 
Margaret  was  brain  damaged  and  is  emo- 
tionally disturbed  as  well  as  retarded.  She 
also  suffers  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords  from  being  choked,  an  incident  which 
resulted  in  her  stepfather's  being  sent  to 
prison. 

Sarah  is  a  borderline  retardate  who  was 
raped  at  age  three  and  suffered  other  severe 
parental  abuse  and  neglect. 

Joseph  was  also  abused  in  his  former  home 
and  is  a  very  slow  learner. 

These  youngsters  were  placed  in  August, 
1967.  with  a  foster  mother  who  has  given 
them  the  love  and  security  they  so  des- 
perately need.  The  foster  mother  is  di- 
vorced and  works  the  night  shift  at  a  hospital 
as  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  Her  salary  is 
$356  per  month,  and  she  has  been  receivirg 
$290  per  month  from  the  Department  for 
care  of  the  three  foster  children.  A  young 
woman  reared  by  the  foster  mother  and  now 
living  in  her  home  provides  supervision  for 
the  youngsters  when  the  foster  mother  is  at 
her  Job.  To  enable  her  to  adopt  the  children 
whom  she  has  grown  to  love  as  her  own,  the 
foster  mother  is  willing  to  reduce  the  De- 
partment's monthly  care  payments  to  $185 


and  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  represent  her  In  the 
three  adoptions. 

The  Department  has  approved  subsidized 
adoption.  The  dollar  savings  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  will  amount  to  an  estimated  $22,900. 
In  human  terms,  the  "savings"  to  the  chil- 
dren from  obtaining  a  permanent  home  is 
inestimable. 

Mary  is  a  "hard-to-place"  child.  She  Is 
black  and  was  born  8  years  ago  with  a  left 
arm  stumped  and  malformed.  Since  she  was 
one  week  old,  Mary  has  lived  with  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  a  widow  who  is  poor  in  material 
terms  but  rich  in  love  for  her  foster  child. 
Mary  has  called  Mrs.  Jenkins  "Mom"  as  long 
as  she  can  remember.  They  have  been 
through  much,  together,  including  the  first 
fitting  of  a  prosthesis  on  Mary's  deformed 
arm.  The  prosthesis  will  need  to  be  replaced 
two  or  three  more  times  as  Mary  grows  to 
maturity. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  cannot  afford  a  substantial 
loss  oi  income,  but  she  does  want  to  adopt 
Mary.  The  Department  has  approved  a  sub- 
sidized adoption  in  which  the  agency  will  re- 
imburse her  for  the  lawj-er's  fee  and  will 
continue  responsibility  for  Mary's  medical 
care.  The  conilnuing  monthly  subsidy  will  be 
$75,  or  $17  less  than  the  agency  now  pays  for 
Mary's  foster  care.  The  estimated  savings  on 
"out-of-pocket"  expenses  over  the  next  10 
years:  $3,903. 

Jimmy  and  Jonah  are  4Vi -year-old  twins 
who  were  born  prematurely.  Both  have  a 
hare  lip  and  cleft  palate.  For  some  time,  the 
boys  received  medical  care,  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois'  Division  of  Services  for 
Crippled  Children,  a  specialized  cleft 
palate  clinic.  Both  have  undergone  success- 
ful surgery  for  repair  of  the  defects,  but 
Jonah  stui  has  an  opening  in  his  palate.  Con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  a  further  opera- 
tion. 

A  physician  says  "physically  they  are  about 
like  2>2-year  olds  and  also  in  their  apparent 
mental  and  social  development.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  assume  they  will  ever  reach  nor- 
mal Intelligence  or  size."  A  psychologist  is 
less  fearful  of  mental  retardation  and  be- 
lieves the  boys  may  continue  to  develop  to 
"a  low  average  to  average  intelligence  poten- 
tial." 

Before  the  boys  were  six  months  old,  the 
Department  arranged  through  a  private 
agency  to  place  them  with  the  Morris  foster 
family.  According  to  the  caseworker,  "much 
of  the  progress  and  continued  development 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Morris'  support,  In- 
credible patience,  and  constant  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  twins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  and 
their  own  children  realize  the  limitations 
that  the  twins  have  physically  and  intellec- 
tually and  accept  their  limitations  with  un- 
derstanding and  love." 

Mr.  Morris,  an  $810  a  month  design  engi- 
neer, and  his  wife  have  adopted  four  chil- 
dren already,  all  of  whom  were  "hard  to 
place"  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  han- 
dicap or  racial  background.  They  range  In 
age  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Pay- 
ments provided  by  the  Department  for  care 
of  the  twins  have  represented  the  family's 
only  Income  in  addition  to  Mr.  Morri-:"  saiary. 
However,  the  family  recently  received  place- 
ment of  a  three-month  old  mulatto  child 
who  they  will  ultimately  adopt 

The  subsidy  agreement  worked  out  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  enabling  them  to  adopt 
the  twins,  calls  for  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide a  $75  monthly  subsidy  per  child  in- 
stead of  the  $116  per  month  per  child  board- 
ing care  fee.  The  Department  will  also  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  legal  fees,  plus 
any  medical  treatment,  speech  therapy,  or 
special  education  costs  relating  to  the  twins' 
handicaps. 

The  dollar  savings  to  the  State  of  Illinois 

over  the  next  13  years  is  estimated  at  $12,120. 

Jerry,  a  six-year  old  black  youngster,  has 

been    considered    for    adoption    by    several 

families    but  plans  have  fallen  through  In 
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each    Instance.    This 
youngster  has  an  allergic 
required    treatment    by   a 
every  week  for  the  past  two 

Jerry   has   been   In   the 
home  since  he  was  one  week 
foster   mother   and   the   fost(  r 
was  forced  Into  early  retirement 
a  ruptured  spleen,  want  to  ac  opt 
child  has  assumed  their  last 
no  other  parents. 

The  family  income  Is  based 
Social  Security  and  dlsablUt] 
couple  has  cared  for  other 
In  the  past,  and  will  continue 
ever,  Jerry  Is  the  only  adoptkbl 
who  has  been   with  them  oi, 
basis.  In  fact,  In  1967,  when 
parent    that   Jerry's    chances 
were    quite    slim,    a    long-tetm 
agreement  was  entered  Into  w 
The  Washbums  agreed  to  pai 
costs  with  the  Department 
regular  boarding  care  fee,  wltl^out 
allowance. 

Subsidized  adoption  will 
withdrawal  from  the  case 
to  the  family  for  legal  fees  foi 
and  by  agreement  to  underwr  te 
Jerrys  medical   treatment  for 
He  is  expected  to  need  this 
treatment  for  only  two  or  thrie 
The  savings  that  will  accruu 
of  Illlnol3  as  a  result  of  subs 
adoption  has  been  estimated 
Pamela  is  5  and  has  been  in 
home  since  she  was  four 
did  not  become  adoptable  until 
than  2 '4    years  of  age,  well 
stage  which  appeals  to  most 
tive  parents.  Her  foster  mother 
father,   a  steelworker   who 
month,  had  not  pursued  the  mfitte 
ticn  aggressively  because  they 
ford  to  hire  a  lawyer. 

The  case  record  states: 
emotional  bond  between  the 
prospective     adoptive     parenU 
with  this  family  has  given  the 
early  childhood.  To  make  any 
the  chUd  would  be  destructive 
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The  agreement  recently  _^ 
Department  of  ChUdren   and 
Ices  calls  for  the  agency  to 
for   necessary   legal    work    to 
adoption.  This  one-time  fee  will 
offset  by  the  foster  parents 
terminate  the  $81   monthly  chjld 
ment  entirely.  The  savings,  ^ 
Pamela  reaches  age  18,  amoun^ 
Equally  Important,  the  parents 
benefited  by  a  program  which 
to  become  a  permanent  family. 
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Mr.  President,  in 

discussion  on  the  merits  of 
sistance  agreements,  I  would 
out  two  provisions  in  S.  961 
not  a  part  of  the  previoush 
bill.  "^ 

The  first  includes  the  opeji 
definition    of    "children 
needs";  previously  we  had 
being  from  birth  to  18 
prompted  to  make  this 
convincing  testimony  of  M^k 
trlcia  Kravik,  parents  of  . 
two  of  whom  are  adopted — . 
ately  mentally  retarded  ch 
what  the  Kraviks  had  to 
testimony  about  the  need  to  . 
arbitrary  18-year-old  cutoff: 

First,  the  term  children  with 
as  defined   "between   the  ages 
eighteen  years"   (Sec.   1402,  p. 
satisfactory  when  we  are  dlscu^sl 
cent  of  the  children  for  whom 
sidles  were  designed:  the  older 
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groups,  or  children  with  mUd  or  correctlble 
handicapping  conditions.  All  these  needs  can 
be  met  by  a  short-term  subsidy  or  one  time 
payment  to  meet  a  specific  need.  For  a  very 
minute  number  of  children,  however,  the  na- 
ture of  their  handicapping  condition  is  so 
severe  that  they  will  always  remain  In  a 
state  of  financial,  legal,  and  physical  depend- 
ency. As  one  foster  parent  of  a  Down's 
syndrome  child  candidly  stated:  "It  won't 
mean  a  damn  thing  when  Lisa  turns  18! " 
Similarly,  a  chronological  age  of  18  years  Is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  child  with  cystic 
fibrosis,  spina  bifida,  or  cerebral  palsy.  These 
conditions  do  not  terminate  on  a  child's 
eighteenth  birthday  as  this  legislation  im- 
plies. To  tell  a  prospective  adoptive  parent 
that  any  assistance  for  this  child's  special 
need  will  totally  disappear  at  age  18  is  defi- 
nitely a  deterrent  for  adoption.  In  the  case 
of  the  child  with  cystic  fibrosis  or  spina  bi- 
fida the  parents  will  still  be  confronted  an- 
nually by  thousands  of  dollars  of  medical  and 
hospital  bills — bills  for  which  no  insurance 
company  will  accept  coverage  since  these  are 
pre-existing  conditions. 

As  adoptive  parents  in  this  same  position 
we  have  personally  contacted  over  50  insur- 
ance companies  both  locally  and  nationally 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  medical -hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance  coverage  for  our  little  boy  who 
is  brain  damaged.  The  response  was  consist- 
ently negative.  For  any  chronic,  non-correc- 
tlble,  major  medical  or  handicapping  condi- 
tioning of  a  pre-existing  nature  they  could 
not  provide  coverage  either  prior  to  or  after 
age  18.  Our  little  boy  has  already  undergone 
massive  seizures   requiring   medication,   two 
operations    Involving    major    brain    surgery, 
three  months  of  hospitalization,  and  exten- 
sive   physical    and    speech    therapy.    Doctors 
have  informed  us  that  It  is  not  only  possible 
but  quite  likely  that  he  will  undergo  future 
seizures  requiring  further  brain  surgery  and 
hospitalization.  This  can  as  easily  occur  after 
his  eighteenth  birthday  as  before.  If  it  hap- 
pens after  18,  however,  we  will  be  faced  with 
Insurmountable  medical  costs.  This  is  a  real 
fear,    a   real    deterrent   to   adoption    for   the 
parent  of  a  child  with  a  severe  handicapping 
condition  or  permanent  medical  problem.  Our 
child  has  an  I.Q.  In  the  range  of  35-40,  he 
will   always  require  the  care  and  shelter  of 
our  home  and  family.  We  fully  understand 
what  this  challenge  of  parenting  on  a  per- 
manent basis  involves.  What  we  cannot  ac- 
cept are  the  Insurmountable  costs  that  medi- 
cal treatment,  hospitalization,  therapy  pro- 
grams, or  rehabilitative  services  will  require 
for  the  moderately  to  severely  handicapped 
child  such  as  ours  after  age  18. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  in  Maryland  the  greatest  problem 
articulated  by  biological  families  of  handi- 
capped children  was  the  ultimate  concern, 
not  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped child,  but  for  his  or  her  future  as  a 
handicapped  adult.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
biological  families  Is  likewise  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  adoptive  families.  The  "foreverness" 
of  a  burden  is  something  no  one  can  accept. 
As  adoptive  parent  we  are  willing  to  accept 
part  of  that  burden — the  aspect  of  parenting 
for  a  lifetime.  What  we  cannot  carry,  in  these 
times  of  diminishing  resources  and  economic 
Infiation,  is  the  Insurmountable  financial 
burden  of  extensive  medical  and  therapeutic 
servlcee  that  our  child  will  continue  to  re- 
quire after  18  years. 

We  personally  know  a  number  of  foster 
families  who  would  be  ready  tomorrow  to 
adopt  if  they  had  these  reassurances  for  ex- 
tended support  services  after  age  18:  Kathy, 
a  two  year  old  spina  bifida  child  in  Virginia; 
Tlmmy,  a  deaf  and  retarded  baby  in  Vir- 
ginia; Larry,  an  autistic  four  year  old  with 
severe  behavioral  problems  in  Virginia;  Lisa, 
a  three  year  old  with  Down's  Syndrome  In 
Maryland:  Brian,  a  blind  and  retarded  four 
year  old  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Laurie,  a 


developmentally  disabled  two  year  old  per- 
manently paralysed  from  the  waist  down  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  are  precisely  the  children  that  this 
legislation  should  be  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of.  In  the  past  because  of  their  double 
burden  of  homelessness  combined  with  a  se- 
vere handicapping  or  medical  condition  they 
were  for  the  most  part  shunted  into  state 
Institutions,  warehouses  for  human  beings. 
Instead,  we  have  today  foster  families  com- 
ing forth  saying  they  want  to  adopt  these 
children  right  now  if  they  are  given  the  ne- 
cessary extended  support  services.  Not  to  give 
them  the  long  term  services  that  would  make 
this  legislation  truly  effective  in  terms  of 
facilitating  adoption  is  condemning  these 
children  to  lifetime  foster  care  and/or  Insti- 
tutionalization instead  of  the  permanent 
adoptive  families  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  by  eliminating  the  arbitrary 
18-year-old  cutoff,  is  more  responsive  to 
the  special  and  continuing  needs  of  those 
children  most  in  need — those  with  severe 
handicapping  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  new  provision 
in  S.  961  which  I  think  is  most  impor- 
tant is  contained  in  section  4(f).  This 
provision  is  designed  to  remove  other 
financial  incentives  now  keeping  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  and  apply  them  to 
adoptive  placements.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample. If  a  family  wants  to  adopt  a  phy- 
sically handicapped  child,  that  child, 
while  in  foster  care,  may  be  covered  by 
medicaid.  Once  the  child  is  placed  in  an 
adoptive  home,  medicaid  ceases  unless 
the  family  itself  is  medicaid  eligible. 
Many  adoptive  families  are  not  medicaid 
eligible,  yet  they  do  not  themselves  have 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  child's 
medical  needs.  And  they  are  faced  with 
a  situation  where  most  private  health 
plans  will  not  cover  preexisting  medical 
problems.  So  the  solution,  unfortunately, 
is  often  to  keep  the  child  in  foster  care, 
rather  than  providing  the  permanence 
and  security — and  less  expensive  alter- 
native— of  adoption. 

Section  4(f)  addresses  this  problem  by 
providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  child  receiving 
assistance  under  any  law  prior  to  such 
child's  adoptive  placement  or  adoption 
shall  be  deemed  ineligible  for  such  assist- 
ance solely  by  reason  of  such  placement 
or  adoption.  In  other  words,  we  are  vest- 
ing the  assistance  in  the  child,  and  over- 
coming what  another  hearing  witness. 
Peter  Forsythe,  described  as  "an  irony 
for  handicapped  children  too  bizarre  to 
be  believed." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the  two 
sections  of  S.  961  dealing  with  the  role 
of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Adoption 
Regulations  and  the  adoption  assistance 
grants.  I  would  like  now  to  move  on  to 
the  two  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  the  National  OfiBce 
of  Adoption  Information  and  Services 
and  the  section  which  former  Senator 
Mondale  authored  during  our  prior  sub- 
committee work  on  the  bill — section  6 — 
which  authorizes  a  joint  HEW/Justice 
Department  study  of  unregulated  adop- 
tion placements. 

NATIONAL     OFFICE     OF     ADOPTION     INFORMATION 
AND  SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  S.  961  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
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fare,  of  a  National  Office  of  Adoption  In- 
formation and  Services.  The  Office  would 
be  the  principal  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  S.  961. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting an  educational  program  on 
adoption,  evaluating  and  measuring  the 
impact  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  new  act.  insuring  that  adoption  agen- 
cies receiving  assistance  authorized  un- 
der the  new  act  subscribe  to  standards 
,  of  quality  which  he  would  prescribe,  and 
of  coordinating  and  consulting  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  entities 
charged  with  providing  related  services 
and  benefits.  The  office  would  also  pro- 
vide for.  directly  or  by  contract  or  grant, 
the  operation  of  a  national  adoption  in- 
formation exchange  system  to  assist  in 
the  location  of  children  in  need  of  adop- 
tion and  in  placing  them  in  healthy 
adoptive  homes. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  Direc- 
tor would  also  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
adoption  data  gathering,  tracking,  and 
analysis  system.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
mechanism  in  existence  to  provide  exact 
information  on  the  number  of  children 
being  adopted,  the  number  in  foster  care 
v.ho  are  legally  free  for  adoption,  or  even 
the  number  who  are  not  legally  free. 

During  the  hearings  on  adoption  and 
fester  care  which  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1975,  witnesses  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  such  a  tracking 
system.  Without  such  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  resources 
are  necessary  to  reach  these  children.  In 
response  to  this  call,  Mr.  President,  we 
included  among  the  Director's  responsi- 
bilities that  of  providing  for  such  a 
tracking  system. 

Another  important  point  raised  by  the 
witnesses  during  these  hearings  was  that 
we  should  look  upon  many  adoptive 
placements  as  a  course  of  last  resort. 
There  are  instances  where  initial  short- 
term  support  of  families  would  have 
prevented  the  inappropriate  or  lengthy 
placement  of  children  in  foster  care. 
Homemaker  services,  specialized  day 
care,  and  family  counseling  can  keep 
families  intact  and  prevent  the  unwar- 
ranted separating  of  families  in  the  first 
place. 

To  address  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
we  included  in  our  bill  the  authority  for 
the  Director  to  conduct  demonstration 
programs  to  enhance  the  abihty  of  fam- 
ilies-at-risk  to  care  for  their  children 
in  their  own  home  and  to  prevent  the 
innappropriate  placement  of  their  chil- 
dren in  foster  care.  This  new  authority  is 
contained  in  section  5'b)(3)  of  S.  961, 
and  I  believe  it  is  an  important  new 
a.<;pect  of  our  bill. 

HEW,     JUSTICE     DEPARTMENT     STUDY     ON 
UNREGULATED  ADOPTION  PLACEMENTS 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Mondale  also 
was  the  author  of  section  6  of  the  bill 
which  calls  for  a  joint  2-year  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  determine  the  nature,  scope, 
and  effects  of  the  placement  of  children 
in  adoptive  homes  by  persons  or  agencies 
which  are  not  licensed  by  or  subject  to 


regulation  by  any  governmental  entity. 
The  study  will  attempt  to  determine  the 
number  of  such  placements,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  children  involved;  the 
methods  by  which  adoptive  parents  are 
located  and  deemed  to  be  qualified  to 
adopt  these  children;  the  characteristics 
of  such  adoptive  parents;  the  effects  of 
these  placements  on  the  adopted  chil- 
dren and  any  siblings  in  the  adoptive 
family;  the  extent  to  which  fees  are 
charged  for  such  adoption-related  serv- 
ices, and  the  amount  of  such  fees;  the 
extent  to  which  such  placements  comply 
with  or  violate  applicable  laws;  and  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  laws  or  mecha- 
nisms, including  the  interstate  compact 
on  the  placement  of  children,  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  such  children  and 
meeting  their  physical,  mental,  psycho- 
logical, emotional,  and  other  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  chaired  by  Senator 
Mondale  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth, 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  widespread 
abuses  in  the  practice  of  independent 
adoptive  placements.  Although  inde- 
pendent placements  can  be  perfectly 
legitimate,  the  growing  trend  toward  so- 
called  "black  market"  adoptions  is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  merit  our  deep  con- 
cern. 

SUPPORT  FOR  S.  961 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Oppor- 
tunities for  Adoption  Act  has  the  wide- 
spread support  of  many  groups  and  indi- 
viduals involved  in  the  field  of  adoption. 
I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  our  bill,  and 
who  have  played  such  a  major  role  in 
helping  lus  shape  the  measure  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  They  include  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth S.  Cole,  director.  North  American 
Center  on  Adoption  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America;  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities;  the 
Black  Child  Development  Institute;  Peter 
W.  Forsythe.  vice  president,  the  Edna 
McConnell  Clark  Foundation;  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association;  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics;  the 
North  American  Council  on  Adoptable 
Children;  and  the  coalition  on  Children 
and  Youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  individuals  representing  these  groups 
who  have  worked  so  hard  with  our  staffs 
to  assist  us  in  developing  S.  961.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  fruit  of  our  labor  will  be 
the  early  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  the  concomitant  national  commit- 
ment today  providing  permanent,  loving 
homes  for  those  children  in  our  country 
who  otherwise  will  be  relegated  to  a  life 
of  uncertainty,  and  in  many  cases, 
hopelessness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  961  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  961 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Opportunities  for  Adop- 
tion Act  of  1977". 


FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
many  thousands  of  children  remain  in  insti- 
tutions or  foster  homes  solely  because  of  legal 
and  other  barriers  to  their  placement  In  per- 
manent adoptive  homes;  that  the  majority 
of  such  children  are  of  school  age,  handi- 
capped, or  both;  that  adoption  may  be  the 
best  alternative  for  assuring  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  such  children:  that  there  are 
qualified  persons  seeking  to  adopt  such  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
barriers  to  their  placement;  and  that  In  order 
both  to  enhance  the  stability  and  love  of  the 
child's  home  environment  and  to  avoid 
wasteful  expenditures  of  public  funds,  such 
children  should  not  be  maintained  in  foster 
care  or  Institutions  when  adoption  is  appro- 
priate and  families  for  them  can  be  found. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
facilitate  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  adop- 
tion and  to  provide  permanent  and  loving 
home  environments  for  children  who  would 
benefit  by  adoption,  particularly  children 
with  special  needs,  by — 

(1)  promoting  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form adoption  regulations  in  the  States  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
eliminate  Jurisdictional  and  legal  obstacles 
to  adoption; 

(2)  providing  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  certain 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
certain  adoptive  and  prospective  adoptive 
parents  in  meeting  certain  costs  of  adoption 
in  order  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  financial 
obstacles  which  present  serious  barriers  to 
securing  permanent  and  loving  home  envi- 
ronments for  children  who  would  benefit  by 
adoption;  and 

(3)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Office  of  Adoption  Information  and 
Services  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  (A)  promote  quality 
standards  for  adoption  services  (including 
preplacement  and  postplacement  and  post- 
adoption  counseling  and  standards  to  protect 
the  rights  of  children  in  need  of  adoption) 
and  (B)  provide  for  a  national  adoption  in- 
formation exchange  system  to  bring  together 
children  who  would  benefit  by  adoption  and 
qualified  prospective  adoptive  parents  who 
are  seeking  such  children. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM  ADOPTION  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee on  Uniform  Adoption  Regulations  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  to  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  eleven  nor  more 
than  seventeen  members  generally  represent- 
ative of  public  and  voluntary  groups  Inter- 
ested and  with  expertise  and  e.vperience  in 
facilitating  the  achievement  of  the  pxirposes 
of  this  Act  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
national.  State,  and  local  child  welfare  orga- 
nizations (Including  those  representative  of 
minorities)  and  adoptive  parent  organiza- 
tions) and  the  Director  of  the  OfTice  of  Adop- 
tion Assistance  established  under  section 
5(a). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall — 

( 1 )  review  current  conditions,  practices, 
and  laws  relating  to  adoption,  with  special 
reference  to  their  effect  on  facilitating  or 
impeding  the  finding  of  suitable  adoptive 
homes  for  children  who  would  benefit  by 
adoption  and  the  completion  of  suitable 
adoptions  for  such  children; 

(2)  propose  to  the  Secretary  uniform  adop- 
tion regulations  which  would  facilitate  adop- 
tion; and 

(3)  report  its  proposals  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  been  appointed. 

(c)  Following  receipt  of  the  Committees 
proposals,  but  not  later  than  six  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  the 
proposed    luiiform   adoption   regulations   in 
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the  Federal  Register  for 
soliciting  and  giving  due 
the    comments    of 
groups,    and    organizations 
further  with  the  Committee, 
publish  final  uniform 
which   shall  apply  In 
administration  of  the  grant 
Ushed  pursuant  to  section  4. 
uniform     adoption 
deemed   to   conflict   with 
any  Interstate  compact  In 
ant  to  which  States  are  mt 
or  regtilatlng  placements  of 
State  shall  be  denied  a  grant 
because  of  Its  participation  1 
tatlon  of  any  such  compact. 

(d)  Members  of  the 

those  regularly  employed  by 
ernment,   while  serving  on 
Committee,  shall  be  entitled 
pensatlon  at  a  rate  not  In  .. 
equivalent  of  the  rate  paya|)l 
employee    under    section 
United    States    Code,    Includ 
and,  while  so  serving  away  __ 
or  regular  places  of  buslnesi 
allowed  travel  expenses  ( 
In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
tlon   5703   of   such   title  for 
Government  service  employed 

GRANTS  FOR  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.   4.    (a)    The  Secretary, 
with  regulations  which  he  sha 
giving  due  consideration  to 
State  and  to  the  needs  of 

tlon  groups  within  each 

grants  to  States  for  allocation 
cles    principally    responsible 
families  and  children,  to  pub  1 
nonprofit    adoption    agencies 
standards  of  quality  prescrib«d 
section  5(b)(6)   for  the  pur] 
such  agencies  In  facilitating 
children  with  special  needs, 
in  such  grants  shall  be  ussd  ._ 
of  the  cost  of  some  or  all  of 
services: 

(1)  The   adoptive   placemei  t 
with  special  needs  and  the 

port  of  necessary  staff  ( 

children  in  need  of  adoption, 
counseling  their  biological  and 
freeing  appropriate  children  fo 
eating  suitable  homes  for  such 
providing  preplacement,  post] 
postadoptive    counseling   and 
services  to  chUdren  with  spec 
to  prospective  and  actual  a( 
and  other  family  members)  w: 
the  location  of  the  agency 
spectlve  adoptive  parents. 

(2)  The  provision  of  ^ 

postpartum  services  to  women 
untarlly  planning  to  place  the]r 
adoption  and  who  are  unable  t 
costs,  in  order  to  protect  the 
fare  of  both  the  woman  and 
to    the   extent   that    assistance 
Federal  or  State  programs  In 
In  question  is  not  readily  ava 
adequately  for  such  services. 

(3)  The  provision  of 
with  special  needs  by — 

(A)  assisting  prospective 

who  would  consider  adoption 
financial  inability  to  meet  a 
defraying    the    placement, 
and  post-adoption  cost  of 
dren  with  special  needs,  in 
sistance  determined  by  the 
adequate  to  enable  such  adc^„ 
adopt  such  children  (including 
legal  fees  and  court  costs) ;  and 

(B)  assisting  adoptive  parent^ 
and  where   appropriate,   defra 
of,   post-placement  and  post- 
clal  services  to  children  requli 
Ices  as  a  result  of  conditions 
prior  to  their  placement  or 
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up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
which  similar  services  would  cost  the  State 
In  question  were  It  to  provide  or  secure  ap- 
propriate services  as  the  guardian  of  such 
children.  In  no  event  may  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  provided  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion exceed  the  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  assistance  which  would  have 
been  applicable  for  such  service  or  support 
had  such  children  remained  In  foster  or  In- 
stitutional care. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  principally  responsible  for 
services  to  families  and  children,  shall  en- 
sure that  the  following  requirements  are 
met  In  the  provisions  of  assistance  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

( 1 )  Reviews  of  the  need,  as  certified  by  the 
adoptive  parent,  for  continuing,  and  the 
adequacy  of,  such  assistance  shall  be  made 
not  less  than  annually. 

(2)  Assistance  shall  be  made  only  pur- 
suant to  an  adoption  assistance  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  adoptive  parents  prior 
to  completion  of  the  adoptive  process.  Such 
agreement  may  provide  that  assistance  pay- 
ments may  be  made  before  such  adoption 
becomes  final. 

(3)  In  determining  the  appropriate 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  provided,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  any  adoption  agency  through 
which  assistance  under  this  section  is  pro- 
vided and  which  Is  presently  supporting  the 
child  in  question  in  foster  care  or  institu- 
tional care,  and  of  the  prospective  adoptive 
parents. 

(4)  A  system  shall  be  established  in  such 
State  under  which  the  foster  parents  pro- 
viding care  to  a  child  in  need  of  adoption 
will  be  notified  of  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  financial  assistance  for  adop- 
tive placement  authorized  by  this  section  if 
It  appears  to  be  In  the  child's  best  Interest 
to  remain  In  the  home  of  such  foster  par- 
ents. If  such  parents  wish  to  file  application 
to  adopt  the  child  and  are  found,  after  study, 
to  be  appropriate  adoptive  parents  for  the 
child  but  for  their  financial  Inability  to  meet 
the  child's  needs,  they  shall  be  provided  (A) 
all  necessary  assistance  In  completing  the 
legal  and  procedural  requirements  necessary 
to  effectuate  adoption,  and  (B)  appropriate 
assistance,  Including  payment  for  legal  fees 
and  court  costs,  pursuant  to  an  adoption 
assistance  agreement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  encovirage  and  facil- 
itate the  consideration  of  comprehensive 
adoption  assistance  legislation  by  those 
States  which  have  not  enacted  such  legis- 
lation. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  insure  that  at  such  time  as  the  final 
uniform  regulations  referred  to  In  section 
3(c)  are  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
only  States  adopting  and  implementing, 
within  an  appropriate  period  of  time  which 
he  shall  determine,  programs  consistent  with 
such  regulations  shall  remain  eligible  for 
grants  under  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "children  with  special  needs" 
means  those  children  who  are  in  special  cir- 
cumstances either  (A)  because  they  have 
established  significant  emotional  ties  with 
prospective  adoptive  parents  while  In  the  care 
of  such  parents  as  a  foster  child,  or  (B)  be- 
cause they  are  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
reason  of  one  or  more  factors  puch  as  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, recognized  high  risk  of  physical  or 
mental  disease,  age.  sibling  relationship,  or 
racial  or  ethnic  factors; 

(2)  the  term  "adoptive  parents"  includes 
single  persons  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  pros- 
pective adoptive  children; 


(3)  the  term  "special  services  to  children" 
Includes  such  special  educational,  social, 
medical,  dental,  surgical,  physical  therapy, 
mental  health,  and  other  services  as  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  well-being  of  children 
with  special  needs,  to  the  extent  that  such 
special  services  relate  to  the  factors  set  forth 
in  subsection   (e)(1)   of  this  section;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  Indian  tribe 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  section  102(5)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

(f )  Notwithstanding  any  ether  provision  of 
law,  (1)  no  child  receiving  assistance  under 
any  other  law  prior  to  such  child's  adoptive 
placement  or  adoption  assisted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  Ineligible  for  such 
assistance  solely  by  reason  of  such  place- 
ment or  adoption  if  the  adoption  agency  in 
question  certifies  the  need  for  the  child  to 
continue  to  receive  such  assistance;  and  (2) 
no  assistance  provided  to  adoptive  parents  or 
prospective  adoptive  parents  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  taken  Into  account  as  Income, 
receipts,  or  resources  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  such  parents  or  their 
respective  adopted  child  for  benefits  or  as- 
sistance, or  the  amount  or  extent  of  benefits 
or  assistance,  under  any  Federal  program  or 
under  any  State  or  local  program  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

(g)  No  financial  assistance  for  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  shall  be  provided  unless 
the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  spscifically  provides 
satisfactory  assurances  that  such  financial 
assistance  will  be  used  so  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase  the  level  of  State  and  local 
funds  expended  for  such  purposes  and  in  no 
case  to  supplant  such  State  and  local  funds, 
(h)  Each  State  shall  provide  in  its  appli- 
cation for  financial  assistance  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  It  will  participate  In  the  adoption 
Information  exchange  system  established 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  (6). 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    NATIONAL    OFFICE    OF 
ADOPTION    INFORMATION    AND    SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  a  National  Office 
of  Adoption  Information  and  Services  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Office")  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee. 
The  Office  shall  be  the  principal  agency  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  to — 

(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  adoption  data  gathering,  tracking, 
and  analysis  system; 

(2)  conduct  a  continuous  educational  pro- 
gram on  adoption,  including  making  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  to  prepare,  publish,  and 
disseminate  to  all  interested  parties,  private 
and  public  agencies  and  organizations  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  hospitals,  health 
and  family  planning  clinics,  pregnancy  coun- 
seling agencies,  and  social  service  agencies), 
and  governmental  bodies.  Information  and 
educational  materials  regarding  adoption  and 
adoption  assistance  programs; 

(3)  conduct  a  program  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations  for  the  demonstration 
of  methods  and  programs  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  families  at  risk  to  care  for  their 
children  In  their  own  home  and  to  prevent 
the  Inappropriate  or  lengthy  placement  of 
children  in  foster  care; 

(4)  measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and,  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  September  30  of 
each  year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
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tary,  for  transmittal  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  a  report  on  such  evaluation, 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
(A)  the  number  of  chllduren  placed  In  adop- 
tive homes  during  the  year  preceding  the 
annual  report  and  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren placed  under  adoption  assistance  agree- 
ments and  the  major  characteristics  of  such 
children;  and  (B)  estimates  of  the  number  of 
children  currently  In  foster  care  and  other 
custodial  public  or  private  Institutions  who 
have  been  In  such  status  for  six  months  or 
more,  and  the  legal  status  of  such  children 
with  respect  to  guardianship; 

(5)  Insure  that  adoption  agencies  receiv- 
ing assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  subscribe 
to  standards  of  quality.  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  adoption  services  (Including  pre- 
placement, postplacement,  and  postadoptlon 
counseling  and  standards  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  children  in  question)  and  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  4(g) ; 

(6)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  provide  for  (A)  the  operation  of,  and 
take  steps  to  Insure  the  participation  of  State 
receiving  grants  under  section  4(a)  In.  a 
national  adoption  Information  exchange 
system  (including  appropriate  Information 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  adoptive  placement 
of  children,  utilizing  computers  and  data 
processing  methods  to  assist  In  the  location 
of  children  who  would  benefit  by  adoption 
and  in  the  placement  In  adoptive  homes,  of 
children  awaiting  adoption)  and  (B)  the  co- 
ordination of  such  system  with  similar  State 
and  regional  systems;  and 

(7)  coordinate  and  consult  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments  and  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  services  and  benefits  pro- 
vided under  programs  carried  out  by  such 
departments  and  agencies  and  those  provided 
for  under  this  Act,  and  seek  to  coordinate 
and  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  coordination  of,  such  aspects  of  all  other 
programs  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  relate  to  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  jointly 
provide  for  a  study  designed  to  determine  the 
nature,  scope,  and  effects  of  the  interstate 
(and,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Intrastate) 
placement  of  children  in  adoptive  homes  (not 
including  stepparents  or  relatives  of  the  child 
In  question)  by  persons  or  agencies  which  are 
not  licensed  by  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
any  governmental  entity.  Such  study  shall 
attempt  to  determine — 

(1)  the  number  of  children  placed  each 
year  by  such  persons  and  agencies; 

(2)  the  characteristics  of  such  children  (in- 
cluding their  age  and  special  needs  and  the 
socio-economic  level  of  their  biological  par- 
ents); 

(3;  the  methods  by  which  adoptive  par- 
ents are  located  and  deemed  to  be  qualified 
to  adopt  children; 

(4)  the  characteristics  of  the  families  which 
adopt  such  children  (including  their  ages 
and  socio-ecouoniic  characteristics,  the  way 
In  which  they  learned  of  the  child's  avail- 
ability for  adoption,  and  the  number  of  adop- 
tive and  biological  children  already  In  the 
family): 

(5)  the  effect  of  such  placement  on  the 
well-being  of  the  children  and  any  siblings 
In  the  adoptive  family; 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  fees  are  charged 
for  such  adoption-related  services  and  the 
amount  of  such  fees; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  such  placement 
activities  comply  with  or  violate  applicable 
laws;  and 

(8)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  laws  or 
mechanisms.  Including  the  Interstate  com- 
pact on  the  placement  of  children.  In  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  such  children  and  meet- 
ing their  physical,  mental,  psychological, 
emotional,  and  other  needs. 


(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  together  with  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations deemed  appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  for  the  succeeding  three  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  section  5(b)  (3) 
and  6. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston,  in  sponsoring  the  Opportuni- 
ties for  Adoption  Act  of  1977.  This  meas- 
ure is  specifically  designed  to  facilitate 
the  placement  and  adoption  of  children, 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  helping 
find  families  for  those  young  people  who 
are  disabled  or  who  are  otherwise  hard- 
to  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
legislation  similar  to  this  bill  both  in  the 
93d  and  94th  Congresses.  Since  that  time 
this  measure  has  received  an  outpouring 
of  enthusiasm  and  support  not  only  from 
other  Members  of  this  body  but  also  from 
the  many  persons  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  are  vitally  interested  in  amend- 
ing the  antiquated  and  outmoded  adop- 
tion statutes  existing  among  the  various 
States.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  Senate  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  before  the  close  of  the 
94th  Congress  due  to  the  tremendous 
pressures  upon  us  prior  to  adjournment 
before  the  November  elections. 

Modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
legislation  from  last  year  which,  I  believe, 
will  greatly  improve  this  measure.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  new  bill  will  win  the 
complete  and  immediate  support  of  my 
colleagues  so  that  we  can  assure  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  measure  which 
is  so  critical  for  the  happiness  of  so  many 
of  our  adoptable  children.  In  this  en- 
deavor, I  join  the  author  of  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  and  the  other  sponsors  of 
this  bill  to  work  to  secure  the  expeditious 
congressional  approval  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clearly  an  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are,  at  the  very  least, 
120,000  children  across  the  Nation  wait- 
ing to  find  families  of  their  very  own. 
They  are  waiting  in  foster  homes  or  in  in- 
stitutions because  they  are  in  legal  limbo. 
They  are  waiting  because  they  are  physi- 
cally or  mentally  handicapped.  Or  they 
are  waiting  because  they  are  otherwise 
difficult  to  place  due  to  their  age  or  racial 
background. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  trends  have 
been  changing  dramatically  over  the  last 
decade.  Children  who  are  currently  free 
for  adoptive  placement  are  not  the 
healthy,  white  infants  traditionally 
sought  by  couples,  but  rather,  they  are 
children  for  whom  adoptive  placement 
has  not  been  made  within  6  months  after 
they  are  available  for  adoption  place- 


ment. The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  estimated 
though,  that  of  the  foster  children  that 
could  be  freed  for  adoption,  90  percent 
of  them  are  physically  and/or  mentally 
handicapped,  older,  minority,  or  part  of 
a  sibling  group.  According  to  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Organizations  for  Children 
and  Youth: 

At  least  two  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  change.  First,  fewer  unwanted  Infants 
are  born  each  year  as  a  result  of  the  Increased 
availability  of  abortion  and  contraceptives. 
Second,  more  single  and/or  teenage  mothers 
are  choosing  to  care  for  their  children  in- 
stead of  placing  them  up  for  adoption. 

Up-to-date  figures  on  the  actual  total 
number  of  children  in  foster  care  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  adoption  are  not 
available.  According  to  1971  statistics, 
however,  we  are  potentially  talking  about 
more  than  200,000  children. 

Stabilizing  the  family  environment  is 
critical  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
child  and  yet,  children  who  are  in  foster 
care  placements  often  experience  multi- 
ple placements  and  all  too  often  are 
placed  for  very  short  periods  of  time. 
This  makes  it  extremely  diflBcult  for  the 
child  to  develop  normally  and  to  identify 
with  a  healthy  family  environment.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  this  legislation 
does  not  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
protecting  the  welfare  of  children  in  un- 
suitable situations,  such  as  institutions 
and  short  term  foster  care  placements. 
Instead,  its  purpose  is  to  open  the  doors 
to  adoption  and  the  permanence  and 
needed  love  of  the  family  environment. 

Senator  Cranston  has  ably  shown  in 
his  introductory  remarks  that  there  are 
many  critical  obstacles  to  adoption  which 
virtually  preclude  countless  thousands  of 
children  from  being  adopted  and  placed 
in  a  healthy  family  environment.  The 
measure  we  are  introducing  today  will, 
I  hope,  go  a  long  way  toward  removing 
those  impediments. 

The  essential  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Section  1,  the  proposed  "Opportuni- 
ties for  Adoption  Act  of  1977" — 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  findings  and 
declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the  act,  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  barriers  to  in- 
terstate adoption,  and  the  placement  of 
children  with  special  needs  in  permanent 
adoptive  homes. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  Uniform  Adop- 
tion Regulations  to  promulgate  proce- 
dures which,  when  agreed  to  by  each 
of  the  States,  will  result  in  uniformity 
of  State  adoption  practices  and  facilitate 
interstate  placement  of  children. 

Section  4  provides  for  "grants  for 
adoption  assistance  and  services"  to 
States — including  Indian  tribes — for  al- 
location to  approved  adoption  agencies. 
The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
committee  under  the  previous  section, 
when  approved,  will  become  conditions 
for  approval  of  continued  grant  awards. 
The  grants  will  be  used,  among  other 
purposes,  for  adoption  subsidy  agree- 
ments, a  practice  whereby  the  special 
costs  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  "children  with  special  needs" 
will  be  borne  by  the  State,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  child  were  in  foster  care 
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Mr.    President,    this    bill 
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tablishment  of  the  committee  to  devise 
a  plan  to  unify  the  States  adoption  stat- 
utes, it  vital  to  the  success  of  a  new,  more 
efficient,  effective  and  equitable  adoption 
procedure  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  membership  of  this  committee 
would  be  composed  of  not  less  than  11 
nor  more  than  17  members  generally  rep- 
resentative of  public  and  voluntary 
groups  interested  and  with  expertise  and 
experience  in  facilitating  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  including 
national.  State,  and  local  child  wel- 
fare organizations,  representative  of  mi- 
nority group  organizations,  adoptive  par- 
ent organizations,  and  the  Director  of 
the  new  Office  of  Adoption  Assistance 
which  would  be  established  by  authority 
of  section  5  of  this  bill. 

The  thrust  of  the  adoption  assistance 
grants  would  be  directed  at  providing  a 
broad  range  of  services  for  the  adoptive 
placement  of  children  with  special  needs, 
including  services  for  women  planning  X-o 
put  their  own  children  up  for  adoption. 
These  grants  would  also  assist  in  pro- 
viding needed  help  to  the  adoptive  par- 
ents of  a  child  with  special  needs.  Such 
funds  will  assist  in  defraying  costs  for 
providing  and  finding  the  special  serv- 
ices needed  for  the  children  who  require 
help  because  of  a  condition  that  existed 
prior  to  their  adoptive  placement. 

It  is  well  documented  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  child  with  a  disability  can 
be  extremely  high  particularly  if  many 
services  are  required  to  assist  the  child 
in  living  up  to  his  or  her  potential.  Thus, 
under  this  program,  moneys  that  would 
normally  be  channeled  into  institutions 
or  foster  care  situations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child  would  instead  assist 
new  adoptive  parents  in  caring  for  their 
child  in  the  home.  To  me,  this  is  a  far 
more  sensible  and  compassionate  v/ay  to 
approach  this  kind  of  needed  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  two  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  were  not  part  of  the  pre- 
viously introduced  measure. 

First,  there  is  a  change  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "children  with  special  needs" 
from  the  original  "birth  to  18  years"  to 
a  more  inclusive  open-ended  age  defini- 
tion. This  provision  does  away  with  the 
closed  door  approach  to  those  individuals 
who,  while  past  the  chronological  age  of 
18  years  of  age,  find  themselves  incap- 
able of  divorcing  themselves  from  de- 
pendence on  someone  else.  Cogent  testi- 
mony of  some  of  our  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Children  and  Youth  Sub- 
committee hearings,  clearly  illustrated 
the  need  to  modify  this  proposal  and 
embrace  an  open-ended  age  definition.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  elimination 
of  the  arbitrary  18-year-old  cutoff  is 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
children  most  in  need— those  with  se- 
vere handicapping  conditions. 

The  second  new  provision  is  contained 
in  section  4(f)  of  the  bill.  This  provision 
is  fashioned  to  remove  the  incentives 
now  keeping  children  in  foster  care  and 
apply  them  to  adoptive  placements. 
Speciiically,  this  section  is  designed  to 
assist  the  children  who  have  been  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  another  law,  such 
as  medicaid,  prior  to  the  child's  adop- 
tive placement  and   who  would,   after 


adoption,  lose  this  assistance  money 
solely  because  of  the  adoption  or  adop- 
tive placement.  This  is  no  new  idea  and. 
in  fact,  39  States  have  enacted  subsidized 
adoption  legislation,  including  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  these 
States  do  not  have  subsidy  programs 
which  are  operational,  because  of  lack 
of  funds  or  failure  to  issue  proper  guide- 
lines. The  cost-effectiveness  of  adoption 
subsidies  has  proven  itself  over  and 
over.  Yet  universal  action  has  not  yet 
occurred  which  could  save  millions  of 
dollars  and  allow  lower  income  couples 
and  individuals  to  adopt  children  thus 
providing  these  youngsters  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Mr.  President,  another  feature  of  this 
biU  is  the  provision  dealing  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Office  of 
Adoption  Information  and  Services  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Never  before  has  there  been 
a  single  center  where  all  adoption  data 
and  tracking  information  could  be  stored 
and  analyzed.  This  information  exchange 
system  would  bring  the  knowledge  on 
adoption  up  to  the  standards  of  the  20th 
century. 

Other  crucially  needed  studies  and 
evaluations  on  adoption  would  be  au- 
thorized under  section  6  of  the  bill  in- 
cluding a  Joint  2-year  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  and  the  Attorney  General. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  nature,  scope,  and  effect  of 
the  placement  of  children  in  adoptive 
homes  by  entities  not  licensed  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body.  Such  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion on  independent  adoption  agencies 
will  be  extremely  helpful  in  determining 
the  quaUty  of  such  systems,  as  well  as 
determining  where  there  may  be  abuses 
by  such  adoption  agencies,  including 
black  market  adoptions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  briefly  Usted 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Oppor- 
tunities for  Adoption  Act  of  1977,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  clear  that  this  legislation 
will  redress  a  problem  that  has  been  too 
long  overlooked — the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren in  institutions  and  foster  care  place- 
ments. 


ByMr.  BIDEN: 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  excess  cam- 
paign contributions  held  by  a  defeated 
candidate  for  Federal  elective  office  or 
a  retired,  resigned,  or  deceased  holder  of 
such  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

SURPLUS    CAMPAIGN    FUNDS    AMENDMENT 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  surplus  campaign 
funds  amendment  to  prohibit  personal 
use  of  unused  campaign  funds  by  people 
who  seek  Federal  office  unsuccessfully, 
by  people  who  retire  from  Federal  office, 
and  by  the  estates  of  people  who  die 
while  in  Federal  office.  Senate  rules  al- 
ready cover  the  incumbents. 

Under  the  existing  campaign  financing 
law,  anyone  of  us  could  raise  more  money 
than  we  need  to  finance  our  campaign, 
retire  from  the  Senate,  pay  taxes  on  the 
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excess  campaign  money  and  pocket  the 
rest.  We  should  make  this  illegal. 

Obviously,  few  people  would  divert 
such  excess  money  to  private  use.  But 
why  let  the  temptation  remain?  Recent 
press  reports  of  large  sums  of  surplus 
campaign  money  may  have  given  the 
public  an  incorrect  impression. 

Honesty,  like  confidence,  is  an  in- 
tangible. Sometimes,  the  appearance  of 
misconduct  can  be  as  damaging  as  mis- 
conduct itself.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we 
project  the  image  and  ideals  that  we 
mean  to  project.  And  then  back  those 
lofty  thoughts  with  concrete  action. 

People  are  continuing  to  question  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress.  They  are  not 
convinced  that  we  are  serious  about 
ethics  and  only  22  percent  express  faith 
in  us  as  an  institution,  according  to  a 
survey  done  for  Congress  by  the  Obey 
Commission. 

That  is  a  sad  slide  from  1965  when  64 
percent  gave  us  a  favorable  rating.  To 
fall  from  such  a  position  of  respect  is 
shameful,  but  to  do  it  so  quickly  is  even 
more  depressing.  We  must  be  sure  and 
relentless  in  regaining  the  regard  of  the 
American  public.  It  cannot  be  done  on 
the  campaign  trail;  it  cannot  be  done 
with  rhetoric;  it  cannot  be  done  in  the 
media. 

We  must  do  it  here. 

Interestingly,  although  the  Obey  Com- 
mission survey  showed  public  disdain  foi 
Congress  as  an  institution,  people  still 
have  faith  in  their  own  Representative. 
I  would  like  Texas  to  know  that  it  can 
trust  others  in  addition  to  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  and  John  Tower.  I  want  Indiana  to 
trust  Birch  Bayh — Richard  T.ugar-— and 
Joe  Biden,  too. 

Our  standards  must  apply  across  the 
board.  Congress  must  be  respected  not 
for  the  power  it  exercises,  but  for  the  in- 
tegrity it  insists  upon.  If  voters  believe 
they  are  sending  one  good  Congressman 
into  a  group  of  scoundrels,  then  our  po- 
sition is  untenable. 

My  proposal  will  allow  for  every  rea- 
sonable use  of  excess  campaign  money: 

Send  it  to  charity ; 

Help  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States : 

Contribute  to  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund; 

Or  even  save  it,  in  a  separate  account, 
for  your  next  try  for  elective  office. 

No  one  is  here  implying  that  our  col- 
leagues are  profiting  from  election  fund- 
raising.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  good 
faith.  Unfortunately,  the  American  con- 
fidence shortage  has  grown  almost  as 
alarmingly  as  our  energy  shortage.  Let 
us  continue  the  process  that  disclosure 
laws  have  begun. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  U\e  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Biden)  relative  to  amending 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Rules  and  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance. This  is  cleared  with  the  minority. 
This  request  is,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Parliamentarian,  necessary  by  virtue  of 
the  nature  and  the  content  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  recalled  to 
active  duty  and  detailed  to  duty  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
authorized  end  strength  level  prescribed 
for  the  military  department  concerned; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  efforts 
are  being  made  by  the  administration  to 
terminate  the  authorization  for  six  re- 
tired military  officer  positions  allotted 
to  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. This  authorization  has  been  in 
effect  since  1923  when  the  Commission 
was  established. 

This  action  by  the  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish effort  to  grasp  for  straws.  It  will  elim- 
inate the  professional  staff  assigned  to 
the  Commission.  If  nonmilitary  retirees 
of  equal  ability,  skill,  and  experience 
were  to  replace  these  capable  officers,  it 
would  cost  the  Government  considerable 
more  money.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  Commission  reimburses  the 
Defense  Department  for  all  costs  which 
include  basic  salaries,  allowances,  special 
overseas  allowances,  and  transportation 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  was 
established  in  1923,  tlie  enabling  legisla- 
tion (36  U.S.C.  121-138b)  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  would 
be  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army.  The 
legislation  also  provided  that  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  personnel  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  desig- 
nated on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  piupose  of  this  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  the  cemeteries 
and  memorials  on  foreign  soil  for  all  the 
American  Armed  Forces  where  they  have 
served  since  April  6,  1917. 

This  authority  has  been  utilized  spar- 
ingly by  requesting  only  the  number  of 
military  personnel  necessary  to  fill  key 
positions  involving  command,  control, 
and  technical  expertise.  Although  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  have  been  assigned  to  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Commission  at  one 
time  or  another  over  the  54-year  exist- 
ence of  the  Commission,  the  Army  has 
generously  provided  the  preponderance 
of  support  for  operations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  has 
been  provided  an  authorization  of  eight 
Army  officers  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— DOD — through  September  30, 
1978,  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Six  of 
these  eight  officers  have  completed  their 
statutory  active  service  and  were  re- 
called to  active  duty,  with  their  consent, 
upon  retirement  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  service  with  the  Commission.  Their 
assignment  to  the  Commission  is  on  a 
completely  reimbursable  basis  and 
should  in  no  way  be  counted  against  the 
active  duty  strength  authorized  the 
Army  or  any  other  service  that  might  be 
tasked  to  support  the  Commission.  The 


other  two  officers  are  field  grade  officers 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who  are  as- 
signed the  Commission  for  3-year 
tours  of  duty  and  could  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  chargeable  to  the  strength  of 
the  Army,  because  of  their  eligibility  for 
rotation  to  other  assignments. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1978  officer 
strength  for  the  Commission  was  con- 
sidered firm,  the  Army  is  now  unilater- 
ally withdrawing  support  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  offlcer-in-charge  of  Commis- 
sion's European  office  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
By  this  action,  the  Army  plans  to  release 
Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Donaldson  from  ac- 
tice  duty  and  revert  him  to  retired  status 
on  August  1,  1977.  This  poses  a  serious 
problem  to  the  Commission,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  believing  strongly  that  this  key 
field  office  position  should  be  occupied  by 
an  active  duty  military  officer.  General 
Donaldson  accepted  the  position  upon 
his  retirement  with  the  understanding 
that  based  upon  precedence  and  past  ex- 
perience he  would  remain  with  the  Con- 
mission  until  he  either  wished  to  revert 
to  retired  status,  or  was  released  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  exempt  tlie  retired-recalled 
military  personnel  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission from  the  authorized  strengths 
of  the  military  departments  who  may 
furnish  officers  to  the  Commission.  This 
would  restore  to  the  Army,  at  this  time, 
one  major  general,  one  brigadier  gen- 
eral, and  four  colonel  spaces. 

With  the  concerted  effort  being  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
reduce  the  Federal  payroll,  it  just  does 
not  make  sense  to  deny  this  Commission 
full  use  of  retired-recalled  officers  who 
work  for  25  percent  of  their  base  pay  plus 
allowances.  These  officers  have  already 
earned  full  retirement  at  75  percent  of 
base  pay. 

In  effect,  the  Government  is  getting 
highly  talented  officers  for  little  more 
than  would  be  paid  office  secretaries  in 
the  grade  of  GS-8.  A  major  general  for 
$14,977,  a  brigadier  general  for  $13,710, 
and  four  colonels  at  $12,144  each  per 
year.  Should  military  support  be  with- 
drawn, except  for  the  Secretary  whose 
position  is  statutory,  civilian  replace- 
ments for  these  other  five  officers  who 
serve  in  retired -recalled  status  would 
cost  the  Government  an  additional 
$285,000  a  year  as  a  minimum.  For  the 
six  officers  currently  sen'ing  in  these 
positions,  it  costs  the  Government  only 
$77,283  a  year.  The  Government  is  saving 
$145,875  a  year  by  employing  retired 
military  personnel. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  five  civilian  employees  that  would 
possess  the  wealth  of  expertise  in  the 
fields  of  administration,  personnel,  engi- 
neering, management,  finance,  and  per- 
haps, above  all,  the  selfless  dedication  of 
the  military  officers  occupying  these 
positions. 

Consequently,  I  am  recommending  leg- 
islation which  will  authorize  a  retired 
military  member  to  be  recalled  to  active 
duty  for  assignment  to  the  Commission 
without  being  charged  against  the 
strength  under  the  law  of  the  military 
department  concerned.  This  is  a  very 
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minimal  request  which  Iln  summary 
means  that  six  military  sraces  will  not 
be  chargeable  to  the  Arny  strength. 
However,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  country,  so  that  professional  super- 
vision can  be  maintained  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  23  najtional  ceme- 
teries on  foreign  soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  act  favorabl>i  on  this  im- 
portant measure. 


ADDITIONAL  CHDSPONSORS 


S.    18 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  „., 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.lf 
Disclosure  Act  of  1977. 


MfilNTYRE,  the 

Leahy)  was 

the  Octane 


S.    19 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  ..., 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mi 
Senator  from   Washington 
NusoN),   the   Senator  from 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
South    Carolina    (Mr.    H,., 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   ( 
BAUM)  were  added  as  cc 
the  Fair  Marketing  of 
ducts  Act. 


M(  Intyre, 


the 

Bayh),  the 

Ford),  the 

(Mr.   Mac- 

Massachu- 

Stnator  from 

Holdings),    the 

'  jEahy),  and 

Metzen- 

cosponiors  of  S.19, 

Petrjoleum  Pro- 


^r 


S.    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
ing  to  the  restoration  of 
to  Federal  civilian  and 
employees. 


;rdick,  the 

OeConcini) 

80,  relat- 

ceijtain  rights 

postal  service 


S.    196 


M- 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator    from    Arizona     ( 
cini),    the    Senator    from 
Bentsen),  and  the  Senator 
siana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  » 
sponsors  of  S.  196,  to  amend  t 
Revenue  Code. 

At  his  own  request,  the  ,^, 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  196,  to 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

B.    256 

At  the  request  of   Mr. 
Senator  from   Nebraska    (... 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments 


Ml 


S.    297 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paci^wood 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  .. 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
ing  to  imported  meat  and 


1  dair;  ■ 


S.    4S0 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkii 
ator   from   Nevada    (Mr.   La}{alt 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
ing  service  pensions  to  certain 
War  I  veterans  and  their 


■  widow  s 


S.  4S7 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkij 
ator  from  Nevada    (Mr.  CanJion 
Senator  from   Minnesota    ( 
SON) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
WiLLMMs).  and  the  Senate 
vada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  were 
sponsors  of  S.  457,  to  extend 
ing  date  for  completion  for 
erans  and  under  certain  conditibns 


(M 


th; 
ce-1 
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B.    S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
Concini)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  514,  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

S.    828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN)  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  528,  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  contracts. 

S.    530 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  530.  relating  to  the  com- 
mon carrier  telecommunications  indus- 
try. 

5.  647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  647,  for  the 
relief  of  Marcus  Bruce  Paine. 

6.  6G6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ators from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern  and  Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  666,  to  allow  Federal 
employment  preference  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  to  certain  employees  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  who  are  not  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of,  or  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  application  of 
certam  Federal  laws  allowing  employ- 
ment preference  to  Indians  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    682 


sors  of  S.  743,  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act. 


PE  IRSON, 


the 
Curtis) 
256,  the 
of  1977. 


the 

^ATSUNACA) 

297,  relat- 
products. 


the  Sen- 

)    was 

provid- 

World 


the  Sen- 

).  the 

Ander- 

Jirsey  (Mr. 

from  Ne- 

addpd  as  co- 

delimit- 

tain  vet- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  682  the 
Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977. 

S.    687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1977. 

8.   694 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young;,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye  and  Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  694,  a  bUl  to  adjust  the  status  of  Indo- 
chinese  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States. 

S.   740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits;. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  740. 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.    743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cospon- 


8.    772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr' 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  772,  to  amend  section 
1011(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.    801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  801 
a  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  units  of 
general  local  government  which  are  not 
metropolitan  cities  or  urban  counties 
and  which  are  receiving  grants  under  thie 
hold-harmless  provisions  of  such  title 
shall  be  entitled,  after  fiscal  year  1977 
to  continue  to  receive  at  least  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  presently  entitled 
under  such  provisions. 

S.    804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  804.  relating  to  domestic  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  resources. 

S.    805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher) and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  805,  the  Solar  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Commercialization  Act. 

S.    806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  806,  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Conservation  Tax  Act  of  1977. 

S.    807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rie- 
gle),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  807,  the  SmaU  Business 
Energy  Research  Incentives  Act. 

S.    903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  903, 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

S.    906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Anderson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  906,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  discriminatory  practices  with 
respect  to  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

S.    925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  925,  to  pro- 
vide temporary  authorities  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

S.    RES.    105 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Nelson,  the 
Senator   from   New  Jersey    (Mr    Wil- 
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liams)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  105  caUing  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

S.J.   RES.    34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  34  to  des- 
ignate National  Patriotism  Week. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
40.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  11,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  district  court  judges. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  S.  489 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution: 
S.  Res.   108 

Kesolved,  That  (a)  pursiiant  to  section 
402(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344;  88  .Stat.  297), 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  t,o  the  consideration  in  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  (S.  489)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 

(b)  Such  waiver  is  necessary  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  reporting  S.  489,  is  responding  to  events 
in  Portugal  that  were  not  foreseeable  prior 
to  May    15,    1976. 

(2)  The  Committee  believes  this  as.sistance 
to  be  important  to  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  that  It  will  help 
strengthen  NATO  by  providing  the  means  for 
an  enhanced  Portuguese  contribution  to 
this  vital  alliance. 


AMENDMENTS       SUBMITTED       FOR 
PRINTING 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 
OP   1977— S.  427 

amendments    NOS.    59    AND    60 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  i.im 
to  the  bill  iS.  427 1  to  provide  additional 
authorizations  for  the  public  works  em- 
ployment program,  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram for  employment  of  teenaged  youth 
in  community  improvement  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    01 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lis  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  HEINZ  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Schweiker)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  <S.  427   .  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    62 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow  we   are  to  consider  legislation 


which  will  spend  $4  billion  on  public 
works  projects  which  were  developed  4 
to  5  months  ago. 

I  have  no  problem  with  using  the  ap- 
plications for  funding  sent  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  last 
year,  except  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  Western  and  Midwestern  State  has 
experienced  widespread  droughts  during 
that  time.  In  short,  we  are  planning  to 
spend  $4  billion  on  a  lot  of  projects  which 
might  not  be  needed  nearly  as  badly  as 
say  a  dam  in  one  county,  a  fish  ladder  on 
some  Indian  reservation,  or  deeper  wells 
in  some  other  community.  If  Congress  is 
to  spend  this  tremendous  amount  of 
money  we  would  at  least  provide  local 
communities  with  a  procedure  for  fund- 
ing substitute  projects  that  will  reduce 
damage  caused  by  droughts  or  other  na- 
tural disasters. 

Today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
together  with  Senator  McGovern  which 
will  provide  local  communities  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  put  this  money  where 
it  is  needed  most.  All  my  amendment 
would  do  is  allow  commtmities  which  re- 
ceive EDA  grants  to  substitute  a  new 
drought-related  project  using  the  same 
money  that  would  have  been  spent  on 
the  original  project.  This  proposal  will 
release  communities  that  are  presently 
locked  into  building  tennis  courts  and 
Olympic  swimming  pools  when  they 
really  need  deeper  wells  and  water 
shortage  facilities. 

The  new  substitute  project  would  have 
to  meet  certain  basic  criteria,  but  those 
rules  should  not  be  so  stringent  that  the 
community  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  quickly  apply  the  money  on  a  needed 
drought-relateci  project. 

The  new  substitute  project  must,  to 
the  extent  possible,  achieve  the  same 
goals  as  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  is  intended  to  achieve.  It  must  serve 
to  employ  jobless  persons  in  the  affected 
community  or  at  least  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  unemployment.  The 
project  should  be  one  that  can  be  under 
construction  within,  as  near  as  possible, 
the  same  time  constraints  as  the  orig- 
inal project.  The  substitute  project  must 
also  have  to  comply  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

As  the  proposed  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  now  stands,  local  com- 
munities wil!  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
rank  the  projects  they  now  have  on  file 
at  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  the  priority  they  are  desired 
by  the  individuals  in  that  community. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea.  We 
sliould  have  done  it  last  year  in  the  first 
round  of  job's  bill  funding.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  slow  down  this  proj- 
ect ranking  process.  Nor  would  my 
amendment  slow  down  the  Economic 
De\elopment  Administration's  process  of 
actually  awarding  grants  to  the  qualified 
communities.  That  whole  process  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  forward  at  as  rapid 
a  pace  as  EDA  can  move. 

My  amendment  would  not  alter  the 
allotments  to  be  given  any  State  nor 
v.ould  it  cost  any  additional  money. 
Drought-stricken  States  or  States  with 
severe  winter  weather  would  be  given  no 


more  money  than  States  not  suffering 
these  calamities. 

This  type  of  amendment  will  prevent 
the  possibility  that  communities  all  over 
the  drought-ridden  West  will  apply  for 
money  and  then  be  disappointed  because 
they  do  not  receive  the  needed  funding. 
We  had  a  lot  of  very  disappointed  local 
governments  after  the  last  round  of  ap- 
plications and  grant  funding.  My  amend- 
ment would  only  affect  those  communi- 
ties which  have  already  been  chosen  as 
ones  that  deserve  grant  money.  This 
amendment  is  not,  however,  a  mandate 
to  local  communities  to  spend  money.  It 
proceeds  cautiously  by  putting  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  the  local  community  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  money  for  a 
disaster  related  project.  They  will  have 
to  give  up  a  previously  approved  project 
to  get  the  new  project.  If  they  decide  the 
first  project  is  more  important,  fine. 
They  should  have  that  choice.  But  they 
must  also  be  given  the  discretion  to  spend 
money  on  projects  which  may  reduce  the 
damage  caused  by  some  intervening 
natural  disaster. 

Should  the  substitute  project  be  more 
expensive  than  the  one  originally  funded, 
the  community  would  be  asked  to  search 
for  otlier  funding  sources  or  make  up  the 
difference  from  its  own  treasury.  If  the 
new  project  is  less  expensive  the  com- 
munity will  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
excess  unless  the  amount  is  minimal. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  ef- 
fort to  remember  is  that  we  simply  can- 
not spend  $4  billion  all  over  this 
country  without  even  considering  the 
major  problems  that  have  occurred  be- 
tween last  year's  application  process  and 
this  year's  funding.  Should  we  do  so  the 
charge  that  Congress  is  unresponsive  to 
the  needs  of  Am.ericans  will  be  more  than 
justifiably  made. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  a  painless 
way  of  helping  communities  with  high 
unemployment  to  achieve  the  means  they 
need  to  reduce  the  impact  of  drought 
and  other  natural  disasters.  It  will  not  re- 
duce in  any  way  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act.  It  merely 
impro\es  that  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.   62 
On  page  21,  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  105.  The  .Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, may  allow  any  applicant  which 
has  received  a  grant  for  a  project  under  nec- 
tion  102  of  this  title  to  substitute  another 
project  or  projects  if  in  the  judgment  of  such 
Secretary  1 1 )  the  Federal  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  huch  project  or  projects  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  grant  made  under  section  102  of 
this  title,  or  If  it  does  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
initial  grant  then  the  local  community  will 
provide  funds  to  meet  the  excess;  (2)  If  the 
project  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  section 
102(d)(7).  the  project  or  projects  proposed 
for  substitution  are  similar  In  immediate 
job-creating  potential  and  relative  time  nec- 
essary for  completion,  and  (3)  the  project 
or  projects  proposed  for  substitution  will,  in 
fact,  aid  in  alleviating  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster conditions  or  damage." 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    B3 

ind  to  lie  on 


(Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himsilf  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  submitted  an  an  endment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  427) ,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEAIilNGS 


ider  t 


COMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERN 

Mr.    RIBICOFP.    Mr 

Senate  Governmental 

will   continue   its  hearing 
week  of  March  15th  on  S. 
partment  of  Energ: 
Currently  scheduled  to 

Tuesday,  March  15, 1977 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  forme  • 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Law  Firm  of  Leva.  Hawes, 
and  Oppenhelmer. 

Mr.  Lee  White,  former 
Federal   Power   Commission. 
Law  Firm  of  White,  Fein,  Bert . 

Mr.  Edward  Berlin,  fonnerl' 
Rolsman  and  Kessler,  Deputy 
York  State  Public  Service 

Mr.  Robert  McDlarmld, 

to  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Commission. 

Wednesday,  March  16, 19 

Mr.  Gary  Deloss,  Staff 
Interest  Research  Group 

Mr.  David  Cohen,  President 
Cause. 

AT.-.  Howard  Gelt,   Assistant 
ernor,  Energy  Policy  Council. 

Mr.  James  F.  Plug,  Director 
Energy  Action  Committee. 

Thursday,  March  17. 1977 

Mr.    Prank    Ikard.     Presi 
Petroleum  Institute 

Mr.  Can  E  Bagge,  President 
Association. 

Mr.  Clyde  Lilly.  Chairman  ( 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

Mr.    Willis    Strauss,    Chalrm 
Natural  Gas  Association. 

Mr.  John  J.  Kearney.  Senio 
dent,  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Mr.  George  Lawrence,  Fres 
O.-is  .As.sociation. 
Additional  witnesses  may  be 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre..^. 
cial  Committee  on  Aging  will 
hearings  on   "Tlie  Nations 
derly"  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  ., 
11  a.m.  The  hearing  is  being 
suggestion  o^  the  Western  Gc 
Society,  as  the  final  event 
ciety's  23d  amaual  ccnv 
the  hearing  will  be  based  ^.^.^ 
tions  on  rural  issues  made  at 
ence.  Another  part  of  the  ..>.. 
ba^ed  upon  f.eld  work  perf oi  r 
eration  with  the  Colorado 
Senior  Organizations.  The 
take  place  in  the  Denver 
where  the  Western 
ciety  will  hold  its  meeting. 

CHANCE    IN     KEARINC.    DATE, 
JfDGESHIPS 

Mr.   McCLELIAN    Mr    . 
March  3.  1977.  I  announced 
public  hearing  had  been  s.„^. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
amendment  No.  42  to  S.  11 
additional  circuit  court 

The  date  for  this 

has  been  changed  from  

to  March  14,  1977,  and  will 


MEN'  AL  AFFAIRS 


P  -esident,    the 

Affairs  Committee 

during  the 

826,  the  De- 

Organization  Act. 

appear  will  be: 

Chairman  of 

Partner  with 

Symington,  Martin 

Cha  Irman  of  the 
J  .ttorney  with 
lite. 

with  Berlin, 

C  tialrman.  New 

Com  r.ission. 

form  =rly  Assistant 

federal  Power 

7: 
Attori^ey  for  Public 

of  Common 

to  the  Gov- 

and  Counsel, 


side  It 


reside  it 


k'eniK  in 
upoi 
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American 

National  Coal 

the  Board, 

n.    Northern 

Vice  Presl- 

Amerlcan 


ai  ided. 

/BINC 


the  Spe- 
lontinue  its 
Rural   El- 
>karch  23  at 
held  at  the 
ontological 
n  that  so- 
Part  of 
presenta- 
Ithe  confer- 
hea  ring  wUl  be 
*  ed  in  coop- 
Congress  of 
hearing  will 
H  Iton  Hotel, 
Geronto  ogical  So- 

CIRC  tnr  COURT 


Pr  sident. 


tiat, 


on 

an  open 

cheduled  by  the 

on  printed 

pr  ividing  for 

judge  ships. 

schedule  hearing 

Marcti  11,  1977. 

be  held  in 


room  2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, commencing  at  9:30  a.m. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ord should  communicate,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, with  Bill  Westphal,  6306  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  4-3618. 

HEARINGS    ON    ACCOUNTINC    AND    ACDXTINO 
PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmiental  Affairs  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures  to  be  held  on  April  19  and  21, 
May  10  and  12,  and  May  24  and  26.  The 
hearings  on  all  6  days  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  questions  concerning  these  hear- 
ings should  be  directed  to  Jack  Chesson. 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  room  161. 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone: 
224-1474. 

SX7BCOMMITTEE  ON  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcomniittee  on  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Small  Easiness  Committee 
on  the  Restrictive  and  Anticompetitive 
Practices  in  the  Eyeglass  Industry  will 
resume  on  April  5  and  6.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  318,  caucus  room,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Witnesses  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

CHANGE    IN    STARTING     TIME    FOR    HEARING    ON 
PRODUCT  LIABILITY  PROBLEM!:  AND  S.  527 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  hearing  scheduled 
to  be  held  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  Product  Liability  Problems  Af- 
fecting Small  Business,  and  S.  527,  on 
March  9,  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  instead 
of  9:30  a.m.  as  previously  announced. 
The  licaring  will  be  held  in  room  6202, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will 
be  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  . 

HEARINGS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  REVIEW  ON 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  on 
education  and  the  review  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  March  21,  1977,  and 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1977,  in  room  4232, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  starting 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mrs.  Patria  Porsythe,  staff  director, 
10-B  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
(2021  224-9075. 

tABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources will  hold  hearings  on  S.  717,  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1977,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  health  in  the  mining 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes.  These 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  30,  1977.  and  Thursday. 
March  31.  1977.  commencing  on  each  of 
those  dates  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be  held 
in  room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Any  person  wishing  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  the 
record  should  contact  Michael  L.  Gold- 


berg of  the  Labor  Subcommittee  staff  at 
room  G-237,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  number  (202)  224- 
3674. 

NOTICE  OF  NOMINATION  HEARING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  Thursday,  March  10.  1977.  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  4232  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  Arabella 
Martinez  of  Washington,  D.C.  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact:  Lisa  Walker 
of  the  committee  staff. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 


Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
when  President  Carter  ordered  a  halt 
for  the  funding  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  he  said  the  action  was  taken 
because    the    CAP    is    unjustified    on 
economic,     environmental     and     safety 
grounds.  I  submit  that  this  shows  that 
the  President  is  either  totally   misin- 
formed on  the  nature  of  the  project  or 
that  he  has  no  regard  for  the  truth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  CAP  is  entirely 
justified  on  all  three  grounds  which  have 
been  debated  for  many  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Uke  all  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  central  Arizona  project  from 
its  very  conception,  I  could  refute  all 
three  arguments  set  forth  by  the  ad- 
ministration. However,  the  job  has  been 
done  for  me.  and  very  capably  by  a  series 
of  editorials  which  were  published  in  the 
Phoenix  Gazette.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Carter  Versus  the  CAP 
President  Carter's  decision  to  terminate 
funding  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  be- 
cause IT  i.s  "unjustified  on  economic,  environ- 
mental and  safety  grounds  "  must  liave  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  woefully  faulty  and 
incomplete  Information.  The  tact  Is  that 
the  project  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
the  people  of  Arizona. 

Although  new  residents  here  usually  take 
a  dependable  water  supply  for  granted  and 
even  some  of  the  oldtimers  have  lost  sight 
of  the  importance  of  water  resoiirces  de- 
velopment, the  hard  truth  remains  that 
much  of  Arizona  Is  or>ly  marginally  habitable 
in  its  natural  state. 

The  cities  of  central  Arizona,  the  green 
fields  that  surround  them  and  the  Arizona 
industries  so  important  to  the  national  econ- 
omy stand  on  what  once  was  wastelmd  and 
without  water  would  become  wasteland 
again.  The  Salt  River  Valley,  where  more 
than  a  million  people  live,  Is  a  throbbing 
metropolitan  area  only  because  hardy  pio- 
neers and  the  federal  government  formed  a 
partnership  in  1902  to  provide  a  more  de- 
pendable water  supply  by  means  of  the 
Salt  River  Project. 

Interestingly  enough,  that  project  In- 
volved a  federal  Investment  of  slightly  more 
than  SIO  million,  an  amount  totally  repaid 
in  1955.  In  the  20  years  preceding  the  last 
payment.  Valley  residents  had  paid  to  the 
federal  government  various  taxes  totaling 
more  than  $600  million — a  600  percent  re- 


turn on  Washington's  investment.  The  pros- 
perity that  water  has  made  possible  here 
still  enriches  the  federal  treasury  by  enor- 
mous sums  every  year. 

All  of  those  statistics  are  offered  by  way 
of  argument  that  contrary  to  President 
Carter's  statement,  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect Is  indeed  economically  sound.  While  it 
does  not  promise  to  make  more  acres  of  des- 
ert bloom  or  to  provide  water  for  whole  new 
cities.  It  is  essential  to  protect  at  least  par- 
tially the  booming  economy  found  here. 
Arizona,  alas.  Is  pumping  groundwater  faster 
than  nature  can  replenish  it.  and  CAP  would 
reduce  that  overdraft  significantly. 

Ironically  enough.  President  Carter's  de- 
cision comes  as  the  Arizona  Legislature  is 
trying  to  devise  a  formula  to  share  water 
in  the  Tucson  area,  where  tlie  demands  from 
agriculture,  urban  users  and  the  mining  in- 
dustry exceed  the  supply.  The  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  offers  the  only  hope  of  reduc- 
ing that  shortage  anytime  soon. 

The  President's  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment is  puzzling.  The  CAP  alters  the  environ- 
ment, to  be  sure,  but  man  and  his  works 
svirely  must  'oe  considered  a  part  of  the  en- 
vironment, too.  As  far  as  a  habitable  desert 
environment  for  people  is  concerned,  water 
makes  the  difference.  The  CAP  certainly  is 
Justified  from  the  perspective  of  a  human 
environment. 

As  to  safety,  the  President  must  be  re- 
ferring to  questions  that  have  developed 
about  the  safety  of  the  proposed  Orme  Dam 
and  the  existing  Stewart  Mountain  Dam. 
No  clear  dangers  are  posed  by  CAP,  however, 
and  If  any  develop,  alternatives  are  avail- 
able to  continue  the  project  with  only  slight- 
ly reduced  benefits  to  this  area. 

By  continuing  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
the  federal  government  would  provide  Jobs 
not  only  directly  on  an  essential  reclama- 
tion project,  but  also  indirectly  with  the 
Arizona  industries  dependent  on  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  And  Jobs  are  properly 
an  important  goal  of  the  Cai  Ler  admin- 
istration. 

If  the  President  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
change  his  mind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  can  summon  the  wisdom  to  re- 
verse what  could  be  a  potentially  disastrous 
decision.  And  if  the  federal  government  de- 
cides to  back  out  of  its  partnership  on  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  Arizona  has  little 
choice  but  to  try  to  fini-sh  the  project  on 
its  own.  Without  additional  water,  Arizona 
is  headed  for  the  worst  kind  of  trouble — 
the  sort  that  comes  when  people  are  con- 
fronted with  that  ancient  enemy  of  man- 
kind, drought. 


Carter  Reunites  Us 

Arizona  is  displaying  commendable  unity 
as  the  state  mobilizes  to  keep  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  alive.  If  only  that  unity  lasts 
beyond  the  initial  shock  into  what  may  be  a 
prolonged  period  of  difficulty,  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  still  will  flow  into  central 
Arizona. 

The  important  consideration  ever  since 
CAP  was  a  dream  among  such  visionaries  as 
Arizona  Sen.  Carl  Hayden  has  been  to  get 
the  first  drop  of  water  through  a  completed 
delivery  system  from  the  river  into  central 
Arizona. 

That  approach  is  probably  more  important 
than  ever  because  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect was  far  enough  along — even  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  suddenly  put  it  in  Jeopard}' — 
for  factional  disagreements  to  begin  to  sur- 
face here.  Differences  over  any  water  supply 
in  arid  Arizona  are  ineviiable,  of  course,  but 
it  hardly  makes  sense  to  squabble  about  wa- 
ter that  isn't  here,  ready  to  use.  That's  like' 
arguing  over  who  ov.'ns  a  rain  cloud. 

During  all  the  years  that  Arizona  was  fight- 
ing for  a  start  on  the  CAP,  the  water  project 
was  put  above  politics,  regional  considera- 
tions, and  the  conflicting  interests  of  poten- 
tial users.  Democrats,  Republicans,  agricul- 


ture. Industry,  municipalities  and  other  in- 
terests stuck  together  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  water  here. 

So  it  must  be  again.  Unfortunately,  the 
CAP  has  developed  some  new  opposition 
from  a  short-sighted  element  of  no-growth 
advocates  and  self-proclaimed  experts  who 
see  water  as  nothing  more  than  another  com- 
modity, like  steel  or  concrete. 

The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  life  on 
the  desert  depends  upon  the  right  amount 
of  water  being  available  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  To  the  thirsty  desert  wan- 
derer, the  value  of  water  is  not  measured  in 
acre  feet  or  miner's  inches  or  in  terms  of 
crops  or  monthly  water  bills  or  money.  Water 
is  life. 

So  it  is,  in  a  collective  perspective,  with 
the  CAP.  Unless  Arlzonans  who  realize  the 
importance  of  water,  brought  together  by 
the  current  threat,  stick  together  until  Colo- 
rado River  water  starts  flowing  here,  the  con- 
sequences could  be  dire  indeed. 

Water,   Economics  and  CAP 

President  Carter  says  he  is  cutting  off 
funds  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  be- 
cause the  project  is  uneconomical,  among 
other  things.  The  trouble  with  that  argu- 
ment is  that  on  the  desert,  water  is  pricele.ss 
and  its  value  can't  always — or  even  usually — 
be  measured  in  dollars. 

Put  a  man  on  the  desert,  say,  around  Gila 
Bend,  on  a  summer  day  without  water,  and 
unless  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  survival 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  hostile  environ- 
ments he  probably  will  be  dead  in  48  hours. 
Toward  the  end,  he  surely  would  trade  every- 
thing for  a  full  canteen. 

Arizona  has  whole  cities  of  people  living  in 
such  a  hostile  environment.  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  the  state's  largest  communities,  and 
several  sm.aller  towns  as  well,  exist  only  be- 
cause the  water  supply  is  adequate — for  now. 
Tucson,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
without  a  surface  water  supply,  is  already 
in  trouble  because  the  town  wells  are  going 
dry.  Slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  There  is 
even  now  not  enough  water  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  to  supply  mining  operations  impor- 
tant to  the  city's  economy  and  to  support 
agriculture,  an  industry  steadily  dwindling 
as  more  water  is  put  to  domestic  and  indus- 
trial use. 

So  it  is  in  the  perspective  of  the  empty 
canteen  for  entire  cities  that  the  $1.6  bil- 
lion cost  of  the  CAP  must  be  considered.  In 
other  places  where  it  is  possible  to  dig  a  well 
with  a  shovel,  the  CAP  would  be  an  out- 
rageous boondoggle.  On  the  desert  it  could 
make  the  difference  between  thriving  cities 
and  ghost  towns. 

In  any  event,  the  economics  of  water  on 
the  desert  should  be  of  little  concern  to 
Washington  because  Arizona  will  repay  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  CAP  by  the  sale  of 
water  and  from  other  revenues.  The  remain- 
ing cost  is  nonreimbursable  because  it  in- 
volves expenditures  for  flood  control,  wild- 
life, recreation  and  other  functions  more 
properly  charged  to  the  federal  government 
than  to  water  users. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the  fed- 
eral treasury  will  recover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  project  many  times  over  in  federal  in- 
come taxes  and  other  revenues  that  will  be 
generated  if  Arizona  gets  enough  water  to 
maintain  a  liealthy  economy.  Moreover, 
Washington  reduces  the  risk  of  heavy  dls- 
a.?ter  relief  in  the  event  of  drought  here. 

By  straight  mathematics,  then,  CAP  Is 
economical,  especially  so  as  Washington  or- 
dinarily figures  things.  More  important,  how- 
ever, the  water  it  would  bring  to  the  Arizona 
desert  could  make  the  same  difference  water 
has  made  on  the  desert  since  Genesis — the 
difference  between  good  land  and  wasteland. 

CAP  and  Environment 
Although     the     Central    Arizona    Project 
would  alter  the  environment,  it  would  do  no 


major  violence  to  nature,  and  considering 
the  enormous  benefits  it  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  parched  land,  it  Is  difficult  to  figure 
how  President  Carter  could  conclude  that 
the  project  is  evlronmentally  unsotind. 

The  environmental  consideration  was  one 
reason  offered  by  the  President  for  termi- 
nating federal  funds  for  the  project.  To  the 
ecoextremists  inclined  to  protest  the  move- 
ment of  a  single  rock  or  bush  except  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  the  project  is,  of  course, 
disaster  in  the  making.  Reasonable  conser- 
vationists who  recognize  that  people  are  also 
part  of  the  environment  do  not  find  CAP 
so  objectionable. 

The  worst  features  of  the  project  as  It  was 
once  envisioned — the  hydroelectric  "cash 
register"  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Gorge  in  the  Grand  Canyon  area — were  can- 
celed long  ago  and  new  arrangements  made 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  fed- 
eral government  from  the  sale  of  water  and 
from  other  power  generating  resources. 

That  leaves  Orme  Dam,  proposed  for  con- 
struction at  the  confluence  of  the  Salt  and 
Verde  rivers  east  of  Phoenix,  as  the  single 
feature  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  that 
is  drawing  heavy  protest,  because  the  im- 
pounded waters  would  force  the  relocation 
of  Indians  at  Fort  McDowell  and  would  en- 
danger the  two  eagle  nests.  The  safety  of 
the  dam  Is  also  being  questioned. 

Orme  Dam  is  not  essential  to  CAP.  how- 
ever, the  water  project  could  be  completed 
using  alternative  storage  facilities.  Orme 
Dam  provides  flood  protection  for  Phoenix 
not  found  in  the  other  options  but.  again, 
it  is  not  needed  for  CAP  water  delivery.  The 
adverse  environmental  and  social  impact  of 
the  proposed  Orme  Dam  and  the  concerns 
about  possible  risky  geological  features  at 
the  site  offer  no  reason  to  abandon  CAP 
entirely. 


The  Lesson  of  History 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  to  this  area,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  review  a  lesson  of  history.  It 
starts  in  a  dry  year  for  the  Valley— 1897.  By 
that  time  the  Valley  was  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural area,  with  perhaps  100,000  acres  In 
crops  Irrigated  by  water  from  canals  branch- 
ing off  the  Salt  River. 

The  primitive  but  effective  canal  systems, 
operated  by  variotis  companies,  depended 
upon  the  flow  of  the  river.  In  1897,  it  didn't 
rain  in  the  mountains.  Nor  in  1898.  Nor  in 
1899.  Drought  held  the  Valley  in  its  grip. 

At  least  75,000  acres  of  farmland  developed 
by  pioneers  over  a  20-jear  period  were  left 
to  revert  to  desert.  Houses  were  abandoned. 
Trees  died  by  the  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
Glendale  area.  Animals  were  turned  loose  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Whfct  little  water  re- 
mained in  the  river  was  guarded  by  armed 
patrols.  Dust  boiled  in  great  clouds  over 
what  had  been  an  oasis. 

A  rain  in  February  of  1900  proved  more 
curse  than  blessing.  It  triggered  a  flash  flood 
that  wiped  out  the  diversion  dams  on  the 
river,  dashing  hopes  for  a  spring  crop  that 
year.  Then  it  was  dry  again.  After  a  brief 
period  of  too  much  water,  once  again  there 
was  not  enough. 

That  period  of  near  disaster  inspired  the 
people  here  to  try  for  a  water  storage  sys- 
tem, an  effort  that  culminated  In  the  Salt 
River  Project.  With  the  project,  the  Valley 
has  enjoyed  a  more  dependable  water  supply, 
first  for  an  essentially  agricultural  endeavor 
and  later  on  for  Increasing  urban  and  indus- 
trial use.  Drought  has  threatened,  however; 
in  1940  and  again  in  1951  the  project's  stor- 
age facilities  held  a  water  supply  measured 
in  days  when  the  rains  finally  came. 

This  year,  the  runoff  from  the  mountains 
is  about  48  per  cent  of  normal.  The  Salt  River 
Project  figures  the  800,000  acre  feet  it  has 
in  storage  is  enough  to  stretch  into  &  two- 
year  supply,  with  supplemental  pumping. 
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So  central  Arizona  Is  not 
water  shortage,  and  that  Is 
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percent.  In  Dallas,  another  city  that  has 
pioneered  this  approach,  murder  and 
manslaughter  are  down  2.1  percent;  rob- 
bery is  down  12.7  percent;  aggravated 
assault  is  down  6.4  percent;  and  the 
total  rate  of  violent  crime  is  down  8.2 
percent.  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  where 
local  law  enforcement  officials  have  cited 
this  program,  among  others,  robbery  is 
down  22.2  percent  and  total  violent  crime 
is  down  17.3  percent. 

These  are  not  merely  numbers.  These 
are  people  who  are  not  murdered,  peo- 
ple who  are  not  assaulted,  people  who  are 
not  robbed.  Often  this  is  blood  that  is  not 
shed.  There  are  many  factors  that  lead 
to  these  lower  rates,  some  of  which  may 
be  understood  and  others  that  may  well 
be   beyond   short-term    comprehension. 
Our  people  have  indeed  heard  too  many 
inflated  promises  made  by   those  who 
wish  that  the  right  spech  or  the  tough 
rhetoric,  could  make  crime  go  away.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  no  easy  answers.  But,  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  too  much  nega- 
tivism in  discussions  of  law  enforcement. 
Prosecutors  and  police  should  be  com- 
mended when  they  propose  new  methods 
to  deal   with   complex   problems.   Case 
screening  is  one  of  those.  I  believe  that 
this  greatly  needed  managerial  tool  can 
do  more  than  a  thousand  speeches  to 
make  our  criminal  justice  system  more 
responsive  to  the  high  rate  of  dangerous 
crime.  Prosecutors  who  employ  it  should 
be  encouraged.   They  should   be  com- 
mended. As  best  we  can,  we  should  give 
them  the  support  they  need  to  do  this 
difficult  job, 

Mr.   President,   to  this   end,   I   have 
written  to  Attorney  General  Bell,  seeking 
his  ideas  about  whether  and  how  these 
programs  can  be  expanded  and  improved, 
and  how  local  law  enforcement  officials 
can  be  further  supported  as  they  continue 
their  battle  against  the  career  criminal 
I  am  considering  legislation  to  this  end 
perhaps  to  expand  on  my  amendment' 
enacted  in  the  last  session,  which  en- 
couraged these  programs.  I  believe  that 
this  effort  can  help  make  our  streets  and 
communities    safe   from    the   relatively 
small    but    dangerous    band    of    career 
cnminals  who  habitually  terrorize  them 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  Increasing  in- 
terest in  this  problem  shown  by  law  en- 
forcem.ent  officials,  our  citizens  and  press 
and  groups  such  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  District  Attorneys. 

I  believe  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  work  together  in  helping  local 
law  enforcement  officials  combat  the 
problem  of  career  criminals,  possibly 
through  incentive  grants  that  would  lead 
to  locaUy  self-sufficient  programs.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  this  effort  can  be 
successful. 

Mr  President,  we  can  make  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  more  swift  and  certain,  and 
lor  the  truly  dangerous  more  strict  There 
\s  no  better  investment  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar  than  one  that  increases  public 
safety  for  all  of  our  citizens,  who  seek 
nothing  more  than  the  ability  to  conduct 
their  lives  without  fear. 
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D-2  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  was  sent  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 


by  the  city  council  for  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
The  resolution  concerns  H.R.  39,  one  of 
a  number  of  bills  proposed  for  congres- 
sional consideration  concerning  the  d-2 
lands  question  in  Alaska.  The  city  council 
requested  that  I  send  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution to  each  Member  of  Congress.  I 
am  accommodating  this  request  by  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  1071 
A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  opposing  HR  39,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Udall  Bin,  and  re- 
questing that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  take  no  action  on  said  bill  until 
Input  from  Southeast  Alaska  is  considered 
Wherea.s,  Southeast  Alaska  is  an  area  of 
abundant  natural  resources,  including  tim- 
ber, mineral  ores,  wildlife,  and  fish;  and 

Whereas,  Southeast  Alaska  is  also  an  area 
of  incomparable  natural  beauty;  and 

Whereas,  over  a  period  of  approximately 
the  last  seventy  years,  the  residents  of  South- 
east Alaska  have  utilized  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  area  while  simultaneously 
caring  for  and  pre^ervln?  the  Incomparable 
natural  beauty  of  the  area;  and 

Wherea-s,  the  residents  of  Southeast 
Alaska  and  of  the  City  of  Ketchikan  depend 
on  these  natural  resources  for  their  liveli- 
hood and  recreation;  and 

Whereas,  the  residents  of  Southeast  Alaska 
and  of  the  City  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  have  a 
vital  interest  In  the  future  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  Southeast 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
has  recently  submitted  a  bill  HR  39,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Udall  Bill,  which 
would  create  five  wilderness  areas  totaling 
4.5  mUllon  acres,  in  Southeast  Alaska,  :n- 
cluding  2.4  million  acres  In  the  Ketchikan 
area;  and 

Whereas,  the  Udall  BlU  will  have  a  very 
great  impact  on  the  future  development  and 
economy  of  Southeast  Alaska  and  the  City 
of  Ketchikan;  and 

Whereas,  the  drafters  of  the  Udall  Bill  and 
the  House  Interior  Committee  fallec'  to  seek 
or  consider  the  Input  of  the  residents  of 
Southeast  Alaska,  or  of  the  City  of  Ketchi- 
kan, in  devising  the  Udall  Bill  other  than 
to  consider  the  views  of  the  Southeast  Alaska 
Conservation  Council,  a  small  interest  group 
which  does  not  represent  the  opinions  or 
Interests  of  the  residents  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  currently  other  bills 
under  study  by  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  land  use  in  Southeast  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  which  first  hand  studies  by  con- 
gressmen have  been  made  of  Southeast 
Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  these  bills,  which  consider  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  land  use  in  South- 
east Alaska,  necessarily  represent  a  fair,  more 
well  balanced,  and  better  considered  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Southeast  Alaska. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

Section  1 :  That  it  urges  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  to  take  no 
action  on  HR  39,  the  Udall  Bill,  until  such 
time  as  the  valid  Interests  and  concerns  of 
the  residents  of  Southeast  Alaska  and  of  the 
City  of  Ketchikan  are  given  the  consideration 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Section  2:  That  public  hearings  be  held  in 
Southeast  Alaska  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Udall  BlU,  and  on  the  proper  course  for 
future  development  of  Southeast  Alaska. 
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Section  3 :  That  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Ketchikan  invites  Morris  Udall,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  to 
visit  Ketchikan  so  that  they  may  gain  first- 
hand mslght  into  Southeast  Alaska  thus  en- 
abling them  to  better  draft  legislation  more 
realistically  and  fairly  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Southeast  Alaska. 


RULES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  requires 
each  standing,  select,  or  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session  to  publish  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  rules  the  committee 
has  adopted  to  govern  procedures  with- 
in the  committee. 

On  March  2,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  met  in  open  session  and 
unanimously  adopted  the  committee's 
Rules  of  Procedure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  a  list  of  the  subcommit- 
tees and  subcommittee  memberships 
adopted  at  the  same  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peoposed  Revised  Rules  of  the  Senate  Com- 
MrrTEE  on  Veterans'  Affairs  March  1,  1977 

I.  meetings 

a.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  Committee 
shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper  no- 
tice, call  such  additional  meetings  as  be 
deems  necessary. 

b.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meetings  may  be  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic If  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  so 
elects  by  a  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

c.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  or  the  VIce-Chalrman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  or  the  Ranking 
Majority  Member  present  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice-Chairman,  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings. 

d.  No  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  au- 
thorization of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

e.  The  Committee  shall  notify  the  oflBce 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  each  meeting.  In  the  event  such 
meeting  is  cancelled,  the  Committee  shall 
immediately  notify  such  designated  office. 

n.   QUORUMS 

a.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b) .  five  members  of  the  Committee  and  four 
members  of  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  reporting  of  legislative  mat- 
ters. Three  members  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transacting  of  any  other  business. 

b.  For  the  Committee  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness or  for  a  subcommittee  to  report  a  legis- 
lative matter,  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  shall  be  present.  If.  at  any  meeting, 
business  cannot  be  transacted  becaxise  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  member,  the  matter  shall 
lay  over  for  a  calendar  day.  If  the  presence 
of  a  Minority  member  Is  not  then  obtained. 


business  may  be  transacted  by  the  appropri- 
ate quorum. 

c.  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

in.   VOTING 

a.  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  A  proxy  may 
be  written  or  oral,  and  may  be  conditioned 
by  personal  instructions.  A  proxy  shall  be 
valid  only  for  the  day  given  except  that  a 
written  proxy  may  be  valid  for  the  period 
specified  therein. 

b.  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept  of 
all  Committee  action.  Such  record  shall  con- 
tain the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  on  which  a  "yea" 
and  "nay"  vote  Is  requested. 

rV.    SUBCOMMITTEES 

a.  No  member  of  the  Committee  may  serve 
on  more  than  two  subcommittees.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  shall  receive  assign- 
ment to  a  second  subcommittee  until  all 
members  of  the  Committee,  In  order  of  se- 
niority, have  chosen  assignments  to  one  sub- 
committee. 

b.  The  Committee  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  shall  be  ex-officlo  non- 
voting members  of  each  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

c.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  Commit- 
tee chairmanship  and.  In  such  event,  sub- 
committee seniority  shall  not  necessarUy 
apply. 

d.  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  Committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  so  notify  the  Committee  for  Its 
disposition. 

V.    HEARINGS    AND    HEARING    PROCEDURES 

a.  Except  as  specifically  otherwise  provided, 
the  rules  governing  meetings  shall  govern 
hearings. 

b.  At  least  one  week  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  hearing,  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hear- 
ing. 

c.  The  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall 
require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  to  file  such  witness' 
testimony  with  the  Committee  not  later  than 
twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  determine 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

d.  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is 
authorized  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

VI.    GENERAL 

All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  Committee  and 
Its  subcommittees. 

Vn.    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    Rtn.ES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended  or  suspended  at 
any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose.  The  rules  governing  quorums 
for  reporting  legislative  matters  shall  govern 
rules  changes,  modifications,  amendments, 
or  suspension. 

COMMITTEE    ON    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Alan  Cranston,  California,  Chairman;  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge.  Georgia;  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, West  Virginia;  Richard  (Dick)  Stone, 
Florida:  John  A.  Durkin.  New  Hampshire: 
Spark    M.    Matsunaga,    Hawaii;    Robert    T. 


Stafford,  Vermont;  Strom  Thurmond,  South 
Carolina;  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Wyoming. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Compensation  and  Pension* 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Georgia,  Chairman; 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii,  Vice-Chalnnan; 
Jennings  Randolph,  West  Virginia;  John  A. 
Durkin,  New  Hampshire;  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Wyoming;  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont. 
Health  and  Readjustment* 
Alan  Cranston,  California,  Chairman;  John 
A.  Durkin,  New  Hampshire.  Vice-Chalrman; 
Jennings  Randolph,  West  Virginia;  Richard 
(Dick)     Stone,    Florida;    Strom    Thurmond, 
South   Carolina;    Clifford   P.   Hansen,   Wyo- 
ming. 

Housing,  Insurance,  and  Cemeteries* 
Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  Florida,  Chairman: 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Georgia;  Alan  Cran- 
ston, California;  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Ha- 
waii; Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont;  Strom 
Thurmond,  South  Carolina. 


TAXING  MARRIAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  defect  in  the  tax  laws,  of  which  we 
are  all  now  painfully  aware,  which  puts 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  position 
of  encouraging  people  to  choose  "Uving 
together"  over  marriage. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  under 
legislative  study,  and  as  always  with  tax 
questions,  the  solution  will  undoubtedly 
be  complicated. 

But  one  thing  is  clear  now :  penalizing 
marriages  where  both  husband  and  wife 
are  wage  earners  is  a  totally  unaccepta- 
ble policy. 

A  table  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
shows  the  impact  of  the  1969  and  1976 
Tax  Reform  Acts  which  effectively  low- 
ered the  tax  rate  on  single  people  while 
maintaining  the  tax  rate  of  couples  fil- 
ing joint  returns.  For  example,  a  couple 
where  one  partner  earns  $10,000  and  the 
other  earns  $5,000 — cumulatively  earn- 
ing just  over  the  median  income  for  a 
family  of  four — pays  $221  more  in  taxes 
than  they  would  pay  if  each  person  could 
file  a  single  return. 

The  primary  inequity  occurs  where 
both  husband  and  wife  are  income  earn- 
ers. They  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  income-splitting,  and  thus 
pay  more  taxes  than  if  they  had  filed  as 
individuals — which  they  would  have  done 
if  they  remained  unmarried.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  this  anomaly  has,  in 
some  cases,  influenced  whether  people 
get  married,  and  even  whether  they  get 
divorced.  It  has  encouraged  legal  leger- 
demain in  the  form  of  temporary  di- 
vorces and  remarriages  to  which  the  IRS 
is  not  always  wise.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  by  John  and  Isabel  Sawhill, 
highlights  the  irony  and  cruelty  of  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  and  article  referred 
to  here,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
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THE  MARRIAGE  PENALTY  IS  THE  l>  :ESS 


Dollar  amount  of  marriage 


Total  family 
income 


jenalty  when  share  of  income  earned  by  lesser- 
earning  spouse  IS— 


None     10  percent     J  3  percent     30  percent     40  percent        50  percent 


JO 10  10 

J3,000 1-J42  '0 

J5,000 1-233  I -$149 

J7,000 1-266  '-137 

JIO.OOO 1-383  1-163 

J15,000 1-527  1-187 


Taxation 

V.  Sawhill) 

e  nployees  of 

I  rban  Devel- 

"^hose  of  you 

will  get 

luyone   has 

cost    the 


bureapcrat  living 
(We  all 
niturally   In- 
equally  re- 
classified at  the 
lary  scale. 
Income  of 
combined 
ab4ut  $15,000, 
nd  deduc- 
Carter's 
Revenue 
$3,000  or 


\r 


1  No  marriige  penalty. 
'  Marriage  penalty. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Tliies] 
Actually,  This  Article  Is  AeofT 
(By  John  C.  Sawhill  and  Isabel 

On  Feb.   10,  in  a  visit  with 
the  Department  of  Housing  and 
opment,  President  Carter  said,  ' 
who  are  living  in  sin.  I  hope 
married."   We  wonder  whether 
told   him    how    much    this    couti 
individuals  involved? 

Take  the  case  of  a  male _. 

in   sin   with   a  female   bureaucrat 
know  that  bureaucracies  are 
cestuous  places.)    If   both   have 
sponsible  and  well-paid  Jobs 
upper  end  of  the  civil  service 
they  would  have  an  enviable  Join ; 
$60,000  or  $70,000  a  year,  and  the 
Federal  Income  tax  would  be  a 
depending  upon  actual  income 
tions.    However,    if    they    took 
advice  and  got  married,  the  Interrial 
Service  would  dun  them  an  exti^ 
so  a  year  in  taxes. 

This  tax  penalty  on  marriage 
duced  Into  the   tax   structure  in 
result  of  an   attempt   by   Confn-* 
some  relief  to  single  taxpayers, 
pie  had  complained  that  they  did 
fit  from  the  income-splitting  pro 
tend  to  reduce  the  tax  liability  of 
rled   couples  who   have   only  one 
and   two  people   to  split  It 

sponse  to  such  complaints, „    , 

the  rates  for  single  people.  But  li 
they  made  marriage  the  more 
alternative  for  those  single  Indlv 
each  have  their  own  Income  ami 
one  to  split  a  paycheck  with  aftei 
In  other  words,  by  reducing  the  i 
on  single  Individuals,  and  leaving 
for  married  couples  the  same,  Cor 
potential  two-earner  families  the 
to  stay  single.  Perhaps  the  solu 
give  married  couples  the  option 
single  rates. 

Of  course,  no  one  makes  decisibns  about 
something  as  serious  and  endurln  ;  as  mar- 
riage on  the  basis  of  what  it  will  c  o  to  their 
tax  return.  Or  do  they? 

We  have  all  read  reports  of  the 
of  housing  in   Washington  and  s... 
with  members  of  the  Administratlcji 
seeking   homes    in    the   area.    Flv 
living   in   sin   at  an   annual   tax 
$3,000  could  go  a  long  way  towarc 
the  down  payment  on  a  house 
town,  or  at  least  one  on  Capitol 
We   are   confident   that   once 

is   fully   briefed   about   the    

our  tax  laws  he  will  understand 
no  one  Is  really  against  marriage 
Ing  in  sin  Is  certainly  cheaper 

Incidentally,  as  part  of  his  coniideratlon 
of  this  issue,  he  might  ask  his  advisers  to 
think  further  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
impact  of  current  welfare  and  Social  Secu- 
rity laws  on  Incentives  to  get  (anc  remain) 
married.  ^ 

We  cannot  legislate  morality,  butkve  would 
do  something  about  making  it  mo  e  afford- 
able. 


prov  Islons 


Indlvl  duals 


solu  ;lon 
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MARRIAGE  PENALTIES  IN  1976  UW 
OF  THE  TAX  A  COUPLE  PAYS  WITH  A  JOINT  RETURN  OVER  WHAT  IT  WOULD  PAY  1/  BOTH  PERSONS  COULD  FILE  SINGLE  RETURNS 


•0 

10 

■-$69 

1-18 

'43 

'97 


10 
■0 
'$12 
'101 
'191 
'162 


■0 
'0 
'$87 
'201 
'216 
'237 


'O 

'$130 

'212 

'221 

'263 


Total  family 
income 


Dollar  amount  of  marriage  penalty  when  share  of  income  earned  by  lesser- 
earning  spouse  is — 

None     10  percent     20  percent     30  percent     40  percent       50  percent 


$20,000 1-762  1-240  '56  '189  '258  '243 

$25,000 1-1,085  1-324  '29  '235  '319  '365 

$30,000 1-1,406  1-442  '13  '320  '497  '565 

$40,000 1-2,013  1-657  '149  '661  '1,034  '1,188 

$50,000 1-2,697  i -799  '334  '1,188  '1,743  '1910 

$100,000 1-6,810  1-2,532  '605  '2,819  '4,275  '4  815 


Note;  In  all  tax  calculations,  deductible  expenses  are  assumed  to  be  16  percent  of  income,  and 
the  maximum  tax  is  not  used. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  go  on 
record  opposing  the  nominations  of 
Judge  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr.  for  U.S. 
Solicitor  General  and  Drew  S.  Days  III 
for  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

I  voted  against  both  of  these  men 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  their  confirmation 
hearings. 

I  did  not  vote  against  them  because  I 
doubted  their  capability  or  their  in- 
tegrity. To  the  contrary,  I  feel  Judge 
McCree  and  Mr.  Days  will  serve  honor- 
ably and  capably  in  their  Justice  De- 
partment positions. 

I  voted  against  them  because  we  seem 
to  disagree  over  an  issue  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  the  citizens  of  Delaware. 
The  issue  is  forced  busing.  I  oppose  it. 
The  citizens  of  Delaware  oppose  it.  And, 
if  my  Instincts  are  correct,  the  people  in 
this  Nation  oppose  it. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Judge  McCree 
and  Mr.  Days  are  committed  to  stopping 

lu. 

I  base  this  belief  on  the  discussions  I 
had  with  Judge  McCree  and  Mr.  Days  in 
my  office  and  the  ofSce  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  on  the  verbal  and  written 
answers  provided  to  me  during  and  after 
their  confirmation  hearings. 

The  basic  disagreement  between  us  in- 
volves their  interpretation  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  on  the  subject  of 
racial  discrimination  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  case  of  Evans  against  Buchanan— 
the  Wilmington  case. 

Beginning  in  June  of  last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  began  to  fashion  a  new  rule 
in  racial  discrimination  cases.  The  basic 
rule  which  the  Court  first  applied  in  the 
employment  discrimination  case  of 
Washington  v.  Davis,  426  U.S.  229  ( 1976) , 
the  housing  case  of  Arlington  Heights  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corporation  (Jan. 
1977),  and  now  seems  prepared  to  apply 
to  school  cases,  is  that  a  court  cannot 
impose  a  remedy  for  alleged  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tory effect  alone.  The  Court  now  requires 
that  there  be  a  finding  that  a  discrimina- 
tory purpose  was  a  motivating  factor  in 
the  constitutional  violation  for  which  the 
remedy  is  proposed. 
The  Wilmington  case  hinged  on  one 


major  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Delaware  State  Legislature — the  Educa- 
tional Advancement  Act  of  1968.  The  act 
allowed  for  the  consolidation  of  a  num- 
ber of  school  districts  in  New  Castle 
County,  Del.,  but  excluded  the  Wilming- 
ton school  district  from  the  consolidation 
authority.  The  district  court  ruled  that 
this  act  had  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  black  children. 

On  the  question  of  discriminatory  pur- 
pose, however,  the  court  said  the  follow- 
ing about  the  Educational  Advancement 
Act: 

No  language  In  the  provisions  at  issue 
makes  any  reference  to  race,  nor  evidently, 
did  the  legislative  debate  over  the  Act  con- 
tain any  reference  to  race.  Finally,  all  Wil- 
mington legislators,  black  and  white,  voted 
for  the  Educational  Advancement  Act.  In 
short,  the  record  does  not  demonstrate  that 
a  significant  purpose  of  the  Educational  Ad- 
vancement Act  was  to  foster  or  perpetuate 
discrimination  through  school  reorganiza- 
tion. 

This  language  appears  to  preclude  a 
finding  of  racial  intent  or  purpose  in  the 
Wilmington  case. 

In  1976,  the  Justice  Department  filed 
a  memorandum  with  the  Supreme  Court 
on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in  the  Wil- 
mington case  arguing,  in  essence,  that  the 
remedy  ordered  by  the  district  court  was 
too  broad.  It  has  been  my  hope  that  in 
light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings discussed  above,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Solicitor  General, 
would  expand  on  its  memorandum  to  ar- 
gue that  there  was  no  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory purpose  in  the  Wilmington 
case  and,  therefore,  argue  that  the  de- 
cision be  reversed. 

Based  upon  Judge  McCree's  and  Mr. 
Days'  response  to  my  questions  on  this 
subject,  I  am  not  confident  this  will 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  written  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Days  and  Judge  McCree 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  3.  1977. 
Hon.  Wade  McCree. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Judge  McCree  :  As  I  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  hearings  before  the  Committee.  I 
would  appreciate  your  response  In  writing  to 
a  number  of  questions  before  I  am  asked  to 
vote  on  your  nomination  in  Committee. 

It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that  former  Solici- 
tor General  Bork  filed  a  memorandum  with 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Wilmington  case  in 
which  he  committed  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  filing  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
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ants  In  the  Wilmington  case.  I  had  always  as- 
sumed that  his  brief  would  have  addressed 
the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  remedy  in  the 
Wilmington  case  and  would  have  argued  that 
the  remedy  ordered  by  the  District  Court  was 
excessive.  Will  the  Department  of  Justice 
honor  Mr.  Bork's  commitment?  If  so,  what 
position  wUl  the  Department  take  in  the  brief 
on  the  question  of  the  remedy?  WUl  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  also  address  the  question 
of  whether  there  has  been  a  constitutional 
violation  in  the  Wilmington  case  in  light  of 
the  so  called  "segregatory  purpose"  test  set 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Washington 
V.  Davis  and  the  .Arlington  Heights  cases?  If 
80,  what  position  will  the  Department  take  on 
that  question? 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  Intend  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  Implement  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision  in  the  Washington  v. 
Davis  and  Arlington  Heights  cases.  A  copy  of 
the  legislation  is  attached.  In  essence,  the 
legislation  would  apply  to  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  the  same  rule  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  now  applied  to  employment  dis- 
crimination and  housing — that  a  court  can- 
not Impose  a  busing  remedy  in  a  school  case 
unless  it  finds  that  school  officials  were 
"motivated  by  a  discriminatory  purpose". 
Would  the  Justice  Department  support  such 
legislation?  If  not,  why  not? 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  B.  Biden,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  General, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  4,  1977. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  close  of  the 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  March  2,  1977,  on  the  question  of  my 
nomination  as  Solicitor  General,  Senator 
Biden  stated  that  he  intended  to  file  written 
questions  to  wMch  he  requested  my  written 
answers.  He  delivered  a  letter  containing 
these  questions  to  the  Department  of  Ju.stlce 
yesterday  afternoon  and  they  were  read  to  me 
here  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  I  had  re- 
turned to  attend  to  some  business  of  my 
court. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record  before  your 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible,  I  have  dic- 
tated the  following  answers  over  the  tele- 
phone to  a  secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  the  request  that  they  be  band- 
delivered  to  your  Committee  today.  I  am 
posting  an  identical  signed  letter  today. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr. 

Dictated  but  not  signed. 

1.  Will  the  Department  of  Justice  honor 
Mr.  Bork's  commitment? 

I  do  not  know  the  procedure  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  making  decisions 
about  participation  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
courts  of  appeals.  I  therefore  do  not  know 
whether  the  role  of  the  Solicitor  General  in 
these  decisions  is  similar  to  hU  role  in  deci- 
sions about  litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  regard  Solicitor  General  Bork's  representa- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  that  "we  will  pre- 
sent our  views  as  amicus  curiae  In  the  courts 
of  appeals"  as  a  serious  commitment.  If  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  Department,  I  will  urge  that 
it  be  honored. 

2.  If  so,  what  position  will  the  Department 
take  in  the  brief  on  the  question  of  the 
remedy? 

I  cannot  predict  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  the  question  of  rem- 
edy in  the  Evans  case  because  again  it  will 
depend  upon  the  Department's  internal  pro- 
cedures for  developing  positions  to  be  taken 
In  amicus  briefs  filed  In  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. I  cannot  determine  what  position  I 
personally  would  take  on  this  question  be- 
fore I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
record  on  appeal. 


3  and  4.  WlU  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  address  the  question  of  whether  there 
has  been  a  constitutional  violation  in  the 
Wilmington  case  in  light  of  the  so-called 
"segregatory  purpose"  test  set  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Washington  v.  Davis 
and  the  Arlington  Heights  cases?  If  so,  what 
position  will  the  Department  take  on  that 
question? 

Because  of  the  reservations  expressed  in 
response  to  the  first  two  questions,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  address  the  issue  whether  there  has  been 
a  constitutional  violation  In  Evans  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Courts  opinions  in 
Arlington  Heights  and  Washington  v.  Davis. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
fully  the  procedural  history  of  the  Evans 
case.  Nevertheless,  my  tentative  view  is  that 
the  statement  of  Solicitor  General  Bork  in 
footnote  1  of  the  memorandum  he  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  last  October  is  correct. 
He  stated  there  that  he  regarded  the  ques- 
tion as  foreclosed  in  substantial  measure  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  summary  affirmance  of 
the  district  court's  decision  on  the  liability 
question. 

5.  Would  the  Department  of  Justice  sup- 
port the  Senator's  proposed  legislation? 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  procedures 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  for  de- 
termining whether  to  support  proposed  leg- 
islation. I  would  be  surprised  if  the  role  of 
the  Solicitor  General  in  such  determinations 
Is  significant.  I  prefer  not  to  express  a  per- 
sonal opinion  without  careful  analysis  of 
the  proposed  legislation  in  light  of  applica- 
ble precedent. 

Dictated  but  not  signed. 


March  4,  1977. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  confirma- 
tion hearing  on  Wednesday,  March  2,  1977, 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  indicated  that 
he  wished  me  to  respKDnd  to  certain  written 
questions  prior  to  his  taking  any  action  on 
my  nomination.  I  have  received  Senator 
Biden's  questions  and  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  provide  my  responses  in  order 
to  complete  the  Committee's  record. 

The  questions  posed  *  and  my  responses 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Q.  Will  the  Department  of  Justice 
honor  former  Solicitor  General  Bork's  com- 
mitment to  file  a  brief  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  on 
behalf  of  defendants  In  the  Wilmington 
school  desegregation  case? 

A.  The  Civil  Rights  Division  is  presently 
conducting  a  thorough  review  of  the  record 
in  the  Wilmington  case  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing a  recommendation  to  the  new  Solicitor 
General  on  whether  the  Department  should 
file  a  brief  amicus  curiae  In  the  TTiird  Cir- 
cuit. 

The  Memorandum  for  the  United  States ' 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wilming- 
ton case  states,  "if  the  Court  dismisses  the 
appeal,  we  will  present  our  views  as  amicu.s 
curiae  in  the  Court  of  Appeals."  {Mem.  10) 
The  Civil  Rights  Division  regards  this  com- 
mitment made  by  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral as  a  serious  one,  and  will  make  its  rec- 
ommendation fully  mindful  of  that  fact. 

(2)  Q.  If  the  Department  does  decide  to 
honor  former  Solicitor  General  Bork's  com- 
mitment, what  position  wUl  it  take  in  the 
brief  on  the  question  of  the  remedy? 

A.  On  the  issue  of  remedy,  the  Memoran- 
dum appears  to  question  the  approach  taken 


by  the  district  court,  but  then  goes  on  to 
observe  as  follows: 

1"he  principles  we  have  articulated  would, 
we  believe,  require  a  substantial  amount  of 
student  reassignment  in  New  Castle  County. 
The  district  court  concluded  [citation 
omitted)  that  there  have  been  significant 
and  continuing  Inter-dlstrlct  acts  of  racial 
discrimination.  In  our  view,  these  acts  would 
require  a  significant  inter-dlstrict  remedy. 
Because  no  plan  for  student  assignments 
under  the  district  court's  approach  has  yet 
been  formulated,  however,  it  is  Impossible 
to  say  how  a  plan  designed  under  the  princi- 
ples we  have  set  out  would  differ  from  a  plan 
complying  with  the  remedial  guidelines 
established  by  the  district  covirt.  (Mem.  at  9- 
10) 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  Intends  to  take 
the  foregoing  views  of  the  former  Solicitor 
General  into  consideration  in  making  any 
recommendations  on  the  Issue  of  remedy. 

(3)  Q.  Will  the  Department  of  Justice  also 
address  the  question  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  constitutional  violation  In  the  Wil- 
mington case? 

A.  The  Memorandum  indicates  the  view  of 
the  former  Solicitor  General  that  further 
consideration  of  the  lower  court's  finding 
of  liability  was  "foreclosed  in  substantial 
measure "  by  the  Supreme  Courts  earlier 
summary  affirmance  in  this  very  case.  We 
find  his  analysis  of  the  record  on  this  point 
persuasive.  This  conclusion,  however,  will 
also  be  subject  to  our  reconsideration. 

(4)  Q.  Would  the  Justice  Department  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  prohibit  a  federal 
court  from  Imposing  a  busing  remedy  in  a 
school  case  unless  it  finds  that  school  offi- 
cials were  motivated  by  a  discriminatory  pur- 
pose? 

A.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision is  asked  to  comment  on  proposed  leg- 
islation affecting  clvU  rights  before  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  communicates  its  posi- 
tion to  the  Congress.  No  such  bill  has  been 
filed  nor,  of  course,  have  any  hearings  been 
held  that  might  serve  to  clarify  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  such  legislation. 

As  presently  drafted.'  however,  the  bill 
would  not  warrant  the  Department's  endorse- 
ment in  my  estimation.  As  I  understand  the 
precedents.  In  a  school  desegregation  case  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  school  authorities 
purposefully  acted  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution before  any  remedy  may  be  consid- 
ered. Accordingly,  I  faU  to  see  the  purpose  or 
utility  of  legislation  that  would  repeat  that 
requirement  as  to  a  single  remedy— trans- 
portation. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  find  the 
foregoing  answers  sufficiently  responsive  to 
.Senator  Biden's  inquiries  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ultimate  authority  for  deciding  most  of 
the  matters  addressed  lies  with  the  next  So- 
licitor General  or  Attorney  General  Bell  not 
with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights.' 

Sincerely, 

Drew  S.  Days,  III, 
Acting    Assistant    Attorney    General, 
Civil  Rights  Division 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
two  impressive  lawyers.  They  did  not 
want  to  commit  themselves.  And  they  did 
not  commit  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  justify  voting 
to  confirm  these  men. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  are  all  going  to 
admit  that  busing  does  not  work.  That 


>  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  distilling  from 
Senator  Biden's  letter  the  sneclfic  questions 
he  wished  answered.  The  full  text  of  his  let- 
ter Is  attached,  however,  for  the  Conunlttee's 
Information. 

-A  copy  of  the  Memorandum  Ls  appended 
hereto  for  the  Committee's  benefit. 


'  A  Copy  of  Senator  Biden's  proposal  Is  at- 
tached. 

'  After  the  foregoing  was  drafted.  I  was 
informed  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit  has  requested  the 
Acting  Solicitor  General  to  file  a  brief  amicus 
curiae  in  the  Wilmington  case  by  not  later 
than  March  18,  1977. 
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instead  of  helping,  it  hurts, 
catastrophic  mistake,  which 
correct. 

And  until  we  do,  I  wiU 
speak  out,  to  do  what  must 
serve  my  constituents. 

We   must   face   the   issue 
squarely.  All  of  us. 


That  it  is  a 
we  need  to 


continue  to 
be  done,  to 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr 

Committee   on  Appropriatiops 
organizational  meeting  on 
1977.    At    the   meeting    the 
adopted  rules  of  procedure 
Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  ^ 
the  Legislative  Reorganization 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous 
the  rules  adopted  by  the 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ORD,  as  follows: 
Rules    Governixo   the 

Senate     Committee     on     

Adopted   PtrRSUANT   to   Sectioj  r 

THE    Legislative    Reorg 

1946.  as  Amended 

1.  Meetings — 
The  Committee  will  meet  at 

the  Chairman. 

2.  Quorum — 

(a)  Reporting  a   bill.   A 
members  must  be  present  for 
of  a  bill. 

(b)  Other  business.  For  the 
transacting  business  other  than 
bill  or  taking  testimony,  one-t 
members  of  the  Committee  shal 
a  quorum. 

(c)  Taking  testimony.  For  the 
talcing   testimony,   other   than    s 
mony.  by  the  Committee  or  any 
tee,  one  member  of  the  Committee 
committee   shall   constitute   a 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
the   Committee,   three   members 
stltute   a   quorum,    and    for   the 
sworn  testimony  by  any 
member  shall  constitute  a 

3.  Proxies — 
Except   for  the  reporting   of  a 

may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any 
requests, 

4.  Attendance  of  3tail  Members 
Sessions — 

Attendance    of    Staff    Members 
sessions  of  the  Committee  shall 
to   those   members   of   the 
that   have   a   responsibility 
the  matter  being  considered  at  su^h 
This    rule    may    be    waived    by 
consent. 

5.  Broadcasting     and 
Committee  Hearing — 

The  Committee  or  any  of  Its 
tees    may    permit    the    photogL_ 
broadcast    of    open    hearings    by 
and/or  radio.  However,  If  any 
subcommittee  objects  to  the 
or    broadcasting    of    an    open 
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question  shall  be  refererd  to  the 
mlttee  for  Its  decision. 

6.  Availability  of  Subcommittee 
When  the  bill  and  report  of 

mlttee  Is  available,  they  shall 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Commlttep 
eratlon  of  said  bill  and  report. 

7.  Points  of  Order — 
Any  member  of  the  Committee 

charge  an  appropriation  bill,  Is 
thorlzed  and  directed  to  make 
der  against  any  amendment 
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tlon  of  the  Senate  rules  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  such  appropriation  bill. 
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Mr.  HUMPHTlEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  introduced  the  Comprehensive  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1977— S.  170 — on 
January  11,  I  have  received  correspond- 
ence from  all  over  the  country  describ- 
ing innovative  youth  programs  being  de- 
veloped at  the  local  level.  Many  of  these 
are  local  models  for  programs  that 
would  be  established  nationwide  under 
my  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  is  a  com- 
munity-based career  exploration  pro- 
gram that  has  been  set  up  in  the  town 
of  Bremen,  Ga.  Since  we  in  Washington 
often  fail  to  see  the  forward-looking 
programs  that  work  very  well  for  youths 
in  their  own  hometowns,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  to  the  Bremen  program. 

The  Bremen  program  allows  high 
school  youths  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
schoolday  at  worksites  throughout  the 
community,  most  with  private  business, 
gaining  experience  with  the  work  world 
by  actually  performing  real  Jobs.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  spent  on  academic 
subjects,  either  in  school  or  In  independ- 
ent study. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Bremen 
school  officials  interviewed  the  youths 
who  participated  in  the  program  and 
their  parents.  Every  parent,  and  almost 
every  youth,  found  the  experience 
worthwhile — the  compilation  of  the  sur- 
veys which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
material  sent  me  by  the  Bremen  schools 
is  very  enlightening  and  very  encourag- 
ing. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  program 
that  would  be  established  in  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation  under  the  work  ex- 
perience for  in-school  youth  program  in 
the  Comprehensive  Youth  Employment 
Act  of  1977.  I  hope  we  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  yoiong  people  across  the  Nation 
to  share  in  the  valuable  experience  that 
is  being  provided  for  the  young  people  of 
Bremen,  Ga. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Bremen 
public  schools  and  a  description  of  the 
commimity-based  career  exploration 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br-emen  Public  Schools. 
Bremen,  Ga.,  February  21, 1977. 
Hon.  Htjbebt  Humphrey, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Bremen 
School  System  was  most  Interested  in  the  bill 
you  presented  to  the  94th  Congress.  Your  In- 
terest In  providing  work  and  community 
service  opportunities  for  youth  along  with 
better  Job  Information  and  counseling  Is  a 
strong  concern  of  Bremen.  We  have  developed 
and  Implemented  successfully  a  Community 
Based  Career  Exploration  program  that  deals 
directly  with  these  areas  of  concern. 

We  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
our  model;  therefore,  we  are  sending  you 
some  Information  about  CBCE.  We  are  most 
happy  with  the  results  of  this  program  after 
one  year  of  operation.  From  this  program,  an 


organized  and  well-deflned  career  counseling 
program  has  developed  for  all  high  school 
students. 

The  staff,  students,  and  parents  of  the 
Bremen  School  System  strongly  urge  you  to 
continue  through  your  efforts  In  Congress 
to  support  and  encourage  community  in- 
volvement and  career  exploration  In  public 
school  education.  Our  youth  need  career 
decision-making  opportunities  so  that  the 
world  of  work  can  be  satisfying  and  reward- 
ing. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern. 
Sincerely, 

Kathy  Walker, 
CBCE  Coordinator. 

Community   Based   Career   Exploration 

(Bremen  High  School.  Bremen,  Ga.) 
The  Bremen  School  System  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility to  help  students  make  career 
decisions  and  to  help  students  relate 
academics  to  those  career  decisions.  After 
reviewing  alternatives,  the  st.aff  felt  an 
adoption/adaptation  of  the  EBCE  (Experi- 
ence Based  Career  Ed^ication)  program  In 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  could  fill  the  needs 
of  Bremen  Students. 

Because  we  were  planning  to  meet  the 
career  needs  of  all  our  students,  if  possible, 
the  faculty  felt  the  program  should  have 
levels  of  Involvement.  Through  faculty  dis- 
cussion and  Input,  a  program  evolved  called 
Ccmmunlty  Based  Career  Exploration 
(CBCE).  CBCE  Is  designed  for  all  students 
with  participation  limited  only  by  age.  (A 
student  must  be  16  years  of  age.) 

CBCE  contains  two  basic  elements,  an 
academic  program  and  a  career  program. 
Academically,  it  can  offer  students  an  alter- 
native to  traditional  classroom  learning  by 
placing  students  on  CBCE  Independent 
Study.  The  traditional  curriculum  then  be- 
comes highly  individualized  so  that.  If  pos- 
sible, academic  concepts  can  be  learned 
through  experiences  In  the  world  of  work. 

The  career  element  allows  students  to  go 
to  community  worksites,  where  through  ob- 
servation and  work,  they  gather  Information 
and  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work. 

The  community  is  the  key  to  this  program, 
for  the  community  experience  sites  are  the 
basic  Instructional  tools.  In  CBCE,  "The 
Community  is  the  School." 

Bremen  has  three  plans  of  student  involve- 
ment Plan  A  allows  students  to  spend  two 
hours  each  day  at  a  worksite  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  regular  high  school 
classes.  Plan  B  involves  students  In  CBCE 
for  three  or  more  periods  with  or  without  In- 
dependent study.  Plan  C  allows  the  student 
to  be  on  a  worksite  for  the  entire  school  day, 
and  he  earns  academic  credit  through  CBCE 
Independent  Study. 

Students  registered  for  CBCE  have  an 
orientation  session  where  they  take  a  series 
of  Interest,  Temperament.  Aptitude  and  Oc- 
cupational Tests.  Using  these  results  students 
plot  their  characteristics  on  a  matrix  that 
relates  this  Information  to  114  worker  trait 
groups  defined  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles.  From  this  Information,  stu- 
dents are  counseled  as  to  the  worker  trait 
groups  they  should  explore.  The  student  and 
coordinator  review  the  worksites  available 
and  select  the  worksites  to  be  observed.  A 
student  Is  placed  on  a  worksite  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  weeks  and  may  observe  as 
many  as  four  worksites  a  quarter. 

Each  week  a  student  has  an  In-house  day 
which  allows  him  to  stay  at  school  to  have 
conferences  with  his  Learning  Coordinator 
to  discuss  his  experiences,  problems,  aca- 
demics and  Interests.  Students  observe  on  a 
worksite  and  actually  get  "hands-on"  ex- 
periences. When  they  leave  they  have  a  good 
Idea  of  what  that  Job  Is  really  like.  While  at 
the  worksite,  students  use  career  guides  to 
analyze  the  Job  experiences  and  to  compare 
their  findings  with  the  results  of  their  Ini- 
tial self  testing.  This  helps  the  students  to 
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develop  the  ability  to  evaluate  a  situation 
and  to  see  if  that  correlates  with  what  he 
desires  In  the  world  of  work. 
CBCE  profile 

(Community  Based  Career  Exploration) 

Affiliation:  Appalachian  Educational  Labo- 
ratory, Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

School:  Bremen  High  School,  Bremen, 
Georgia. 

Grades:  10-12. 

Population:  244  students. 

Personnel:  One  project  coordinator  (20 
hrs./week).  One  assistant  coordinator  (10 
hrs./week). 

Funding:  1975-197C  Federal  Title  III.  1976- 
1977  Local  School  Board. 

Program  Implementation: 

Fall  Quarter  1975-1976 — Planning  and 
organizing. 

Winter  Quarter  1975-1976 — Student  in- 
volvement with  Plan  A  in  grades  11-12. 

Spring  Quarter  1976 — Student  Involvement 
using  all  Plans  in  grades  10-12. 

Fall  Quarter  1976-1977— Student  Involve- 
ment using  all  Plans  in  grades  10-12.  Pilot 
site  for  AEL. 

Objectives:  To  provide  students  with  a 
hands-on  approach  to  the  world  of  work. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  "tools  of 
the  trade"  in  areas  he  might  be  Interested 
and  to  learn  the  procedure  for  securing 
training  and  placement. 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  be  engaged  in  learning  specific  Job  entry 
skills. 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  be  exposed  to  the  expectations  of  em- 
ployers. 

To  explore  and  Identify  attitudes  and  abili- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  achieve  success 
In  an  occupation  and  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  their  Individual  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  relationship  between  his  academic 
subjects  and  various  professions. 

To  provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  explore  Job  opportunities  of  the  future. 

To  provide  better  guidance  to  the  student 
through    Individual    counseling   by    teachers 
in  an  Interdisciplinary  approach. 
student  involvement 

Activities : 

Plan  A — The  student  spends  two  periods 
per  day  on  CBCE.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
is  spent  In  school  classes. 

Plan  B — A  student  may  have  any  combina- 
tion of  on-campus  and  off-campus  periods. 
The  student's  schedule  Is  unique  to  his 
needs.  This  is  really  a  combination  of  Plan 
A  and  C. 

Plan  C — The  student  has  school  In  the 
community  for  six  periods  a  day.  All  aca- 
demic credit  Is  planned  individually  for  each 
student. 

earning  academic  credit 

Plan  A — The  student  will  be  on-campus  for 
four  class  periods.  He  will  select  classes  ac- 
cording to  need  and  course  offerings  for  the 
quarter.  The  student  will  attend  classes  in 
the  traditional  manner. 

Plan  B — The  student  may  have  classes  as 
in  Plan  A  plus  take  an  academic  cours€(s) 
on  an  independent  study  basis  using  a  Learn- 
ing Coordinator. 

Plan  C — The  student  will  be  on  the  work- 
site first  through  sixth  period  for  four  days 
each  week.  All  academic  studies  will  be  on 
an  Independent  study  basis.  The  fifth  day 
each  week  will  be  spent  In -house  at  BHS  to 
have  conferences  with  Learning  Coordina- 
tors. Students  will  take  as  many  courses 
as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. 

Evaluation: 

The  Career  Maturity  Inventory  and  basic 
skills  tests  were  administered  to  the  CBCE 


students  and  to  a  control  group.  AEL  has  not 
returned  the  results.  Bremen  administered 
surveys  which  are  attached. 

Commitments : 

Local — The  school  board  will  fund  the  pro- 
gram totally  utilizing  a  half-time  person. 

Parent  Affilation — AEL  will  sponsor  Bremen 
as  a  pUot  site  giving  personnel  to  aid  in 
training  sessions  and  materials  used  for 
demonstration. 

Resources : 

A  high  degree  of  community  involvement 
is  the  key  resource  of  CBCE.  (Refer  to  siim- 
mary  report) 

Strengths: 

Economical — the  major  cost  Is  personnel. 

Effective — noticeable  change  in  student 
attitudes. 

Community  Involvement — the  community 
and  the  school  system  become  closer. 

Mobility — After  career  exploration,  stu- 
dents find  it  easier  to  move  into  other  voca- 
tional programs  or  more  defined  college  prep 
classes. 

Weaknesses : 

Community  cannot  provide  every  career 
possibility,  but  does  provide  a  high  percent- 
age. 

Additional  Local  Efforts: 

Rotary  Club  sponsored  Career  Day  and  on- 
going lay-community  career  guidance  pro- 
gram. 

Role  of  National  Manpower  Institute  and 
the  Federal  Interagency  Steering  Committee: 

To  serve  as  a  disseminator  of  this  project 
to  other  schools  throughout  the  Southeast 
United  States. 

To  provide  technical  assistance  In  expand- 
ing the  concept  to  Junior  High  In  some  ex- 
ploration manner. 

To  serve  as  a  disseminator  to  State  Depart- 
ments, vocational  areas,  and  in.stitutions  of 
higher  learning. 

To  secure  representatives  of  NMI  for 
on-site  visits  for  evaluative  purposes  and  for 
recommendations. 

1975-1676    SUMMARY    REPORT 

Applied    mechanics 8 

Cosmetology     4 

Professional  13 

Retailing    30 

Finance 7 

Realty  and  Insurance 4 

Special    SkUls 12 

Sociological    9 

Trade  and  Industry 11 

Total   number   of   businesses  willing  to 

participate  98 

Total  number  of  businesses  used 42 

Total  number  of  work  sites  used 61 

Student  enrollment   winter   quarter 20 

Student  enrollment  spring  quarter 14 

Students  involved  In  plan  A 28 

Students  involved  In  plan  B 4 

Students  Involved  In  plan  C 2 

Total   quarter   hours  credit   awarded  in 

career  exploration 165 

Total   quarter   hours  credit   awarded   in 

academic  I.  S 55 

The  Community  Based  Career  Explora- 
tion Program  at  Bremen  ha.s  Involved  twen- 
ty-nine students  this  year  during  the  Win- 
ter and  Spring  Quarters.  Tlie  student  and 
parent  reaction  to  this  program  was  most 
encouraging.  To  better  evaluate  the  attitudes 
of  students  and  parents,  survey  instruments 
were  developed,  administered,  and  evaluated. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  are  attached. 
Twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  student  sur- 
veys were  returned,  and  eight  out  of  twenty 
parent  surveys  were  returned. 

StJRVEY    OF   PARENTS'   ATTITUDES 

Since  their  child  had  been  enrolled  In  the 
CBCE  program  for  at  least  one  quarter,  they 
were  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  state- 
mentR  by  circling  "yes"  or  "no". 


\In  percent] 

Yes        No 

I  believe  the  CBCE  program  has 
had  a  positive  effect  on  my  child  100 

I  believe  that  my  child  has  a  better 
understanding  of  the  World  of 
Work  as  a  result  of  this  program  100 

CBCE  has  helped  my  child  toward 
making  a  career  choice.  (25% 
undecided)  75 

I  have  noticed  an  Increased  ability 
to  handle  responsibility  since  my 
child  became  involved  In  this 
program.  (12%  undecided) 88 

I  believe  that  CBCE  has  bad  a 
positive  effect  on  my  child's 
academic  work 88         12 

I  believe  CBCE  has  Increased  my 
child's  self-concept 100 

I  would  encourage  other  students 
to  take  the  CBCE  program 100 

I  believe  my  child  has  a  more 
positive  attitude  toward  work 
as  a  result  of  this  program 100 

A  SURVEY  or  STUDENT  ATTITUDES 

Students   were   asked   to  respond   to   the 

following   statements   by   circling    "yes"   or 

"no". 

[In  percent] 

Yes        No 

My  CBCE  experiences  have  helped 
me  to  make  a  decision  concern- 
ing my  future  career 88         12 

CBCE  has  helped  me  identify  pos- 
sible career  choices  not  previ- 
ously considered  by  me 62         38 

CBCE  has  helped  me  learn  more 
about  the  Job  entry  skills  re- 
quired in  my  areas  of  observa- 
tion      85         15 

CBCE  ha.s  given  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  .show  that  I  am  a  respon- 
sible person 96  4 

My  CBCE  experiences  have  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  myself 85         15 

I  have  a  more  positive  attitude 
about  .school  after  being  In 
CBCE 69         31 

I  have  more  confidence  in  my  abil- 
ities since  being  In  CBCE 85         15 

The  CBCE  exjjerlences  have  helped 
me  to  communicate  better  and 
more  maturely  with  adults.  (87r. 
not  sure) 92 

The  CBCE  experiences  have  shown 
me  that  I  can  be  accepted  In  the 
adult  community  and  In  the 
world  of  work 92  8 

I  feel  CBCE  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  skills  and  infor- 
mation that  I  could  not  learn 
in  school 92  8 

I  would  encourage  my  friends  to 

take  CBCE 88         12 


THE  59TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  Wednes- 
day. February  16,  marked  the  59th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  On  that  day.  Lithu- 
anians in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  celebrated  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence Day  and  recalled  the  glori- 
ous history  of  their  beloved  fatherland. 
I  pm  proud  and  deeply  honored  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  nation— a  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  a  bastion  of  independ- 
ence. 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  in- 
dependence has  been  a  reality  for  Lith- 
uania. Her  people,  unwillingly  under  the 
dominance  of  the  Soviet  Union,  desper- 
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ately  yearn  for  the  freedom^ 
leans  take  for  granted 
under  the  Soviet  yoke  are 
courage  and  fortitude  in 
verslty  that  few  of  us  have 
experience.  But,  with  the 
mighty,  these  hearty  people 
ual  freedom,  liberty,  and 
their  hearts.  Their  human 
freedom  is  unquenchable, 
chagrin  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  Lithuanian  people 
has  not  died.  And  it  will  not 
of  efforts  by  the  Soviet 

But  the  free  nations  of 
World  must  help  to  keep  all 
of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  freedom  which  they 
which  they  hold  so  dearly 
turn  our  backs  on  them  and 
dedication  of  the  United  S 
cause  and  furtherance  of 
erty  and  fundamental  huma^ 
ery where  makes  it  imperat 
continue  to  express,  in  all 
ways,  our  disapproval  of  Sov 
to  dominate  Eastern  Europe 
forms  of  dissent.  In  no  way 
the  illegal  incorporation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  set  In 
know  many  of  my  colleague! 
perception. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  all 
together  that  the  day  will 
when  Lithuanians  are  able 
dark  cloud  of  oppression 
over  them  and  once  again 
sunshine  of  freedom  and  deknocracy. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
to  the  Senate's  attention  a 
Times  story  on  March  8,  1977 
"HUD  Threatens  Cities  WItl 
Funds    if    They    Neglect 
Housing." 

In  this  story,  Mrs.  Patrida 
Harris,  the  Secretary  of  HUT 
as  saying  that  the  Departmeht 
prepared  to  take  whatever 
appropriate  to  assure  compli 
the  Community  Development 

She  also  said : 

We  must  make  certain  that 
government   iwlng   Federal    fun#s 
these  funds  in  harmony  with 
goals   set   by   the    Adininlstratlc|n 
Congress. 

Specifically,  we  will  expect 
communities  to  accept  a  fair 
and  moderate- Income  housing 
mote  fair  housing  vigorously.  We 
communities    to    direct 
housing  programs  toward  the  beiiefit 
and  moderate-income  citizens. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Harris  for  her  state- 
ments. They  speak  directly  to  the  major 
intent  of  the  act,  which  is  to  link  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  communit:  develop- 
ment with  meaningful  efforts  tp  solve  our 
Nation's  housing  problems. 

Mrs.  Harris  has,  in  her  test 
fore  the  Committee  on 
ing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  spoken 
feeling   and    understanding 
problems  of  our  cities  and 
purposes   of   our   Federal 
community  development  progitoms 


Bank!  ng, 
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Her  statements  to  the  committee,  like 
her  statement  before  the  League  of 
Cities,  should  earn  her  high  respect  not 
only  in  the  Congress,  but  among  the 
elected  oflScials  of  the  country  who  have 
indicated  their  desire  for  a  positive  HUD 
effort  to  make  our  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
HUD    Threatens    CrriEs    With    CtrroPF    of 

Funds    rp    They    Neglect     Low-Income 

Housing 

Washington.  March  7. — The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
threatening  to  cut  off  community  develop- 
ment funds  to  localities  that  fail  to  use  the 
money  for  projects  that  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  residents. 

Secretary  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  told  2,500 
city  officials  meeting  here  today  that  the  de- 
partment "will  be  prepared  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  appropriate  to  a-ssure  compliance" 
with  the  Community  Development  Act.  A 
key  aide,  Carl  Riedy,  said  she  meant  that 
cities  that  did  not  comply  with  the  Intent 
of  the  $3,2  billion  program  "could  have  their 
money  withdrawn." 

The  Community  Development  Act  is  the 
nation's  m-ln  weapon  to  combat  urban 
blight.  A  successor  to  seven  earlier  programs, 
including  Model  Clt'--  It  Is  up  for  renewal 
this  fall.  Under  the  present  law,  money  is 
given  to  communities  In  block  grants  with 
very  few  strings  attached.  Among  them,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  directs  the  department  to  in- 
sure that  priority  be  given  to  projects  thnt 
benefit  families  with  moderate  or  low  In- 
comes. 
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A  study  by  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  has  said  "there  Is  evidence 
that  local  governments  have  used  their  free- 
dom to  shift  funds  from  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods to  other  parts  of  the  city  with  at  least 
tacit  Federal  approval." 

About  2,485  localities.  Including  more  than 
500  cittes  of  more  than  SO.OOO  population, 
received  community  development  funds  in 
1975. 

"We  must  make  certain  that  every  unit  of 
government  using  Federal  funds  will  use 
these  funds  in  harmony  with  the  national 
goals  set  by  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress." Mrs.  Harris  told  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  adding: 

■•Specifically,  we  wUl  expect  participat- 
ing communities  to  accept  a  fair  share  of 
low-and  moderate-income  housing  and  to 
promote  fair  housing  vigorously.  We  will  ex- 
pect communities  to  direct  development  and 
housing  programs  toward  the  benefit  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  citizens." 

Phyllis  Lamphere,  president  of  the  league 
of  cities,  said  that  city  officials  seeking  Fed- 
er_l  aid  must  pay  more  attention  to  economic 
policies  that  did  not  Involve  direct  assistance. 
"From  now  on  when  we  say  'more'  to  the 
Federal  Government,  it  must  be  understood 
that  we  mean  more  concern  about  the  effects 
and  effectiveness  of  Federal  policies,"  she 
said  adding: 

"The  time  Is  upon  us  when  we  must 
monitor  Federal  policy  Just  as  carefully  as  we 
monitor  Federal  revenue  sharing,  a  time  when 
we  will  realize  that  adverse  Federal  policy 
and  administration  can  cost  us  more  than 
Federal  grants  or  payments  will  ever  bring. 
Too  often  we  are  hypnotized  by  the  prospect 
of  the  grant  of  several  millions  and  oblivious 
of  economic  policy  decisions  that  may  cost 
us  billions." 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  excellent  article  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  relating  to  our 
national  energy  priorities  and  more 
specifically,  calling  attention  to  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  making  conservation 
the  keystone  of  our  energy  policy  and 
of  the  urgent  need  to  curb  the  alarming 
rate  of  gasoline  consumption  and  waste 
In  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  few  years  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973-74,  Congress 
and  various  executive  branches  have  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  area 
of  energy  conservation  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  rising  gasoline  consumption. 
Most  notably  in  this  regard,  the  94th 
Congress  enacted  significant  legislation 
to  reduce  consumption  including  a  $2 
billion  conservation  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  industry  and  business,  the  es- 
tablishment of  mandatory  thermal  effi- 
ciency standards  for  buildings,  appliance 
standards,  and  fuel  economy  standards 
for  passenger  automobiles. 

In  my  view,  however,  at  no  time  has 
energy  conservation  or  specifically,  the 
urgent  need  to  curb  gasoline  waste  been 
assigned  the  priority  it  should  receive 
as  part  of  our  efforts  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  energy  policy.  This 
is  especially  disturbing  when  one  con- 
siders that  approximately  45  percent  of 
all  domestic  demands  for  oil  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  used  by  automobiles  and 
trucks.  In  this  regard,  I  am  most  en- 
couraged that  President  Carter,  through 
his  energy  adviser.  Dr.  James  Schlesin- 
ger,  this  week  reaffirmed  his  strong  com- 
mitment for  a  vigorous  conservation  ef- 
fort as  part  of  the  energy  program  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  April. 

Mr.  President,  the  excellent  article  of 
Mr.  Train  is  very  timely  in  view  of  our 
own  debate  on  energy  reorganization,  as 
well  as  the  formulation  of  national  en- 
ergy policy  by  the  administration.  As 
controversial  as  the  subject  of  curbing 
gasoline  consumption  is,  this  article 
focuses  succinctly  on  a  major  area  that 
must  be  addressed  in  the  very  near  future 
if  we  are  to  have  a  meaningful  energy 
conservation  policy  and  more  impor- 
tantly, curb  the  alarming  rise  in  for- 
eign oil  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Train  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Urgent  Need  To  Curb  Gasoline  Waste 
(By  Russell  E.  Train) 
On  the  first  Earth  Day  In  April  1970,  on 
campuses  across  the  nation,  autonoblles  were 
burled  to  the  accompaniment  of  appropriate 
funeral  rites  and  oratory.  While  these  tongue- 
in-cheek  ceremonies  obviously  represented  a 
simplistic  solution  to  the  problem  of  auto 
pollution — to  say  the  least — the  students 
were  right  on  target  in  highlighting  the  con- 
tribution of  the  automobile  to  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  nation.  While  we 
have  made  substantial  progress  since  1970  In 
reducing  auto  emissions,  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  the  automobile  was  then  and  remains 
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today  the  single  largest  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  most  urban  areas  of  the  United  States. 

While  environmental  problems  are  still 
very  much  with  us,  we  are  now  confronted 
as  well  by  an  energy  crisis  which  continues 
to  worsen  and  which  threatens  the  security 
and  economic  stability  of  the  country.  And 
once  again  the  automobile  is  front  and  cen- 
ter as  the  single  largest  source  of  energy 
waste  In  cur  society. 

By  our  failure  to  act  decisively,  we  have 
squandered  three  years,  and  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  read  and  then  forget  the  warnings. 
For  we  face  a  clear  and  present  danger.  If 
we  move  boldly  to  conserve  gasoline  by  wise 
use  of  tax  policy,  by  insisting  upon  fuel  sav- 
ings In  new  models  and  by  changing  our 
habits,  we  can  take  a  giant  step  toward  end- 
ing energy  waste — or,  by  falling  once  mere  to 
do  so.  .we  can  continue  on  our  present  gas- 
guzzling  way  down  the  road  to  disaster. 

Oil  imports  are  now  running  at  a  mind- 
boggling  rate  projected  at  8  million  barrels 
a  day  in  1977,  as  compared  to  7.1  million 
barrels  per  day  In  1976  and  only  3.4  million 
as  recently  as  1970.  In  1975,  45  per  cent  of 
all  domestic  demand  for  oil  in  the  United 
States  was  for  autos  and  trucks.  Of  that 
amount,  two-thirds  went  to  fill  the  tanks  of 
passenger  cars  and  the  balance  to  trucks. 
(These  proportions  remain  relatively  the 
same  today.)  Any  national  energy  policy  must 
give  first  priority  to  energy  conservation,  and 
no  energy  conservation  program  will  succeed 
unless  It  deals  comprehensively  and  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  the  automobile. 

How  much  of  the  gasoline  consumption  in 
autos  represents  waste  is.  of  course,  specu- 
lative and  a  matter  of  Judgment.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
that  consumption  Is  unnecessary.  Compari- 
son with  European  experience  makes  the 
point  beyond  dispute.  Average  fuel  economy 
of  the  entire  U.S.  auto  fleet  in  1973  was  13.1 
miles  per  gallon  (15.6  mpg  In  1975).  In  the 
same  1973  year,  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
the  Italian  auto  fleet  was  25.8  and  the  average 
of  other  European  countries  ranged  from  20 
to  28 — at  a  minimum,  about  50  per  cent 
better  fuel  economy  performance  than  In  the 
United  States. 

A  broader-based  comparison  gives  an  even 
more  startling  picture.  The  United  States 
uses  approximately  3.7  times  more  energy  per 
capita  in  the  transportation  sector  than  does 
West  Germany — certainly  an  intensively  de- 
veloped nation  with  a  high  standard  of  living. 

However  one  views  these  various  figures, 
there  is  obviously  a  tremendous  potential  for 
Improved  automobile  fuel  economy  in  the 
United  States. 

taking  charge  of  our  cars 
What  Is  the  answer?  Is  it  finally  to  make  a 
reality  of  the  1970  Earth  Day  script  and  bury 
the  automobile?  Clearly  not.  Whatever  penal- 
ties we  pay  in  terms  of  air  pollution,  energy 
loss  and  otherwise  for  the  use  of  our  auto- 
mobiles, the  benefits  in  terms  of  individual 
mobility  and  freedom  are  so  great  that,  we 
can  assume,  the  Individual  transportation 
mode  represented  by  the  private  auto  Is  here 
to  stay. 

The  need  is  to  do  a  far  better  Job  of  man- 
aging automobile  transportation  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  to  learn  to  enjoy  its  benefits 
without  over-indulgence.  We  need  to  take 
charge  of  our  cars  and  not  permit  them  to 
mindlessly  shape  and  structure  oxir  society 
for  us.  Of  necessity,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  ride  our  cars — not  the  other  way  around. 

Clearly,  there  Is  no  single  or  simple  solu- 
tion at  hand.  Any  attack  on  the  problem 
should  probably  Involve  a  mix  of  approaches. 
And  It  does  seem  plain  to  me  that  Jawboning 
the  American  public  Is  not  going  to  achieve 
significant  results.  The  recent  trend  back  to 
larger  cars — contrary  even  to  industry  pro- 
jections and  in  the  face  of  repeated  warn- 
ings— strongly  suggests  that  we  are  going  to 
Indulge  our  taste  for  gas-guzzlers  as  long  as 
we  can  get  away  with  It. 


An  obvious  place  to  start  Is  with  mandatory 
fuel  economy  standards  for  new  cars,  both 
domestic  and  Imported.  Congress  has  already 
made  a  beginning  in  this  direction.  The  1979 
models  must  meet  a  fuel  economy  standard 
of  19  miles  per  gallon,  and  20  mpg  for  1980. 
The  legislation  likewise  sets  a  "target"  of 
27,5  mpg  for  1985. 

The  area  where  I  feel  the  greatest  concern 
is  the  period  between  1980  and  1985  during 
which  Congress  has  specified  no  standards 
and  has  left  It  up  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  to  set  "Interim" 
standards.  Indeed,  DOT  has  authority  under 
certain  circumstances  to  relax  the  1985  "tar- 
get" Itself.  My  own  experience  at  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  auto 
emission  standards  Is  that  Detroit  will  work 
hard  to  secure  the  most  lenient  fuel  economy 
standards  It  can  get.  The  Industry  has  his- 
torically used  fuel  economy  as  an  argument 
against  higher  emission  standards,  and  It 
can  now  be  safely  predicted  that  stricter  auto 
emission  standards  (which  Congress  must 
address  In  the  near  future)  will  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  less  strict  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  Interrelationship 
between  emissions  and  fuel  economy.  The 
link  between  the  two  objectives  is  very  real 
and  the  challenge  Is  to  achieve  an  optimum 
mix.  (In  this  connection,  I  think  It  clearly 
not  In  the  public  Interest  to  shift  the  emis- 
sions responsibility  designed  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  from  EPA  to  DOT  as  some  have 
proposed.)  DOT  Is  presently  engaged  In  de- 
veloping a  proposal  for  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards for  the  post- 1980  years,  and  It  Is  vitally 
Important  that  these  be  as  str'ct  as  possible. 

AN  incentive  for  FUEL  ECONOMY 

One  of  the  problems  In  this  area  is  the 
Inherent  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate,  ad- 
vance Judgment  of  what  level  of  fuel  econ- 
omy can  In  fact  be  achieved  Jn  subsequent 
years.  If  such  Judgment  Is  based  solely  on 
technology  known  and  available  at  the  time 
the  Judgment  is  made,  we  are  probably  sell- 
ing short  the  Industry's  real  capacity  for 
technological  Innovation  under  pressure. 

Consideration,  It  seems  to  me,  could  well  be 
given  to  a  statutory  system  for  the  post-1980 
years  which  sets  27.5  mpg  as  the  standard  for 
1981  and  succeeding  years  and  Imposes  a  set 
of  progressively  greater  charges  based  on 
the  gap  in  any  given  year  betweer  a  manu- 
facturer's actual  average  fuel  economy  per- 
formance and  the  statutory  standard.  Such 
a  system  would  have  a  dual  advantage:  it 
woulr*  avoid  the  need  for  highly  controver- 
sial and  difficult  administrative  standard  set- 
ting, and,  at  the  same  time.  It  would  create  a 
strong  Incentive  for  manufacturers  to  achieve 
substantially  Improved  fuel  economy  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

A  charge  system  applying  only  to  fuel 
economy  could  create  an  Imbalance  with  the 
emissions  control  program  by  weighing  De- 
troit's priorities  In  favor  of  fuel  economy  at 
the  expense  of  the  fight  against  pollution.  De- 
pending upon  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent congressional  consideration  of  auto 
emission  standards  for  model  years  after  1977, 
thought  might  be  given  to  Introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  charges  for  non-attainment  of  statu- 
tory emission  goals. 

These  suggestions  for  a  system  of  charges 
grow  out  of  my  own  conviction  In  the  en- 
vironmental area  that  economic  charges  of 
various  types  can  serve  to  reduce  much  of 
the  rigidity  Inherent  In  a  purety  regulatory 
program  whUe  at  the  same  time,  providing 
a  strong  market  Incentive  for  attainment  of 
standards. 

A  related  possibility  which  has  been 
actively  considered  In  earlier  years  and  de- 
serves fresh  attention  now  is  a  system  of 
excise  taxes  which  would  place  a  heavy 
charge  on  the  purchase  of  a  car  with  poor 
fuel  economy  (usually  a  larger  car)  and  even 


provide  a  rebate  to  the  buyer  of  a  more  fuel- 
efficient  (usually  smaller)   car. 

A  major  problem  with  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches directed  to  the  design  and  purchase 
of  new  cars  Is  that  they  can  only  be  effective 
over  a  fairly  extended  period  of  time.  Thus, 
the  present  mandatory  fuel  economy  pro- 
gram win  only  be  fully  effective  In  1985  (as- 
suming no  administrative  relaxation  of  the 
standard),  at  which  time  It  should  produce 
a  saving  of  about  750,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

HOW  to  begin 

Such  long-term  approaches  are  absolutely 
essential  but  they  do  leave  unanswered  the 
question  of  what  can  we  do  right  now  to  re- 
duce signlflcantly  the  current  consumption 
of  gasoline. 

The  most  drastic  step  would  conceivably 
be  a  system  of  gas  rationing.  Given  the  In- 
equities and  administrative  nightmare  In- 
herent In  gas  rationing,  It  seems  an  unlikely 
option  In  the  absence  of  a  real  threat  to  our 
foreign  supplies.  An  alternative  approach 
would  Involve  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
present  federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  per  gallon.  This 
Is  the  approach  that  brings  cries  of  anguish 
from  politicians. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  fears  of  a  voter 
revolt  against  higher  gasoline  taxes  (prop- 
erly distributed)  are  exaggerated  and  that 
public  readiness  to  make  reasonable  sacri- 
fices to  Improve  the  nation's  energy  situ- 
ation are  greatly  underestimated.  A  recent 
Harris  Survey  showed  overwhelming  public 
support  for  a  strong  energy  conservation 
program.  Indeed,  the  poll  reported  that  a 
74-10-21  majority  would  support  raising  the 
price  of  gasoline  by  50  cents. 

The  problems  presented  by  a  gas  tax  rise 
of  this  or  comparable  magnitude  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Necessarily,  the  burden  would 
fall  disproportionately  on  low  Income  groups, 
and  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  a 
syistem  of  rebates  to  help  Improve  the  equity 
of  the  tax. 

Moreover,  each  cent  of  federal  gas  tax  Is 
estimated  to  produce  about  $1  billion  In 
revenue,  meaning  that  a  50  cent  tax  Increase 
would  take  850  billion  out  of  the  economy 
(using  a  simple  linear  projection  which  may 
not  be  entirely  accurate).  A  substantial 
portion  of  funds  of  this  magnitude  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  economy  on  a 
reasonably  current  basis  If  major  disrup- 
tions, Including  a  severe  deflation,  were  to 
be  avoided.  Rebates  not  only  to  the  poor  but 
to  states  and  local  governments  would  seem 
m  order.  A  major  stepup  In  federal  funding 
for  mass  transit  programs  would  also  seem 
an  attractive  option. 

The  Impact  of  r  gasoline  tax  increase  on 
gas  consumption  Is  somewhat  problematical. 
The  Indications  seem  to  be  that  demand  is 
relatively  inelastic  and  that  consumption 
would  not  be  particularly  sensitive  to  a  small 
tax  Increase.  When  fully  effective,  a  50-cent 
tax  Increase  would,  it  Is  estimated,  reduce 
oil  consumption  by  something  on  the  order 
of  600,000  barrels  per  day  (compared  with 
the  8  million  barrels  per  day  we  expect  to 
Import  this  year) . 

In  any  event.  It  seems  clear  that,  before 
any  decision  Is  made  to  go  forward  with  a 
major  Increase  In  federal  gas  taxes,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  structuring 
such  a  tax  in  ways  that  mitigate  the  burden 
en  the  poor  and  avoid  economic  disruption. 
Further,  I  would  assume  that  for  political 
reasons,  If  no  other,  any  very  substantial 
gas  tax  increase  should  be  phased  In  over  a 
period  of  years,  thus  significantly  reducing 
the  immediate  Impact  on  consumption. 

Whatever  the  decision  on  a  major  Increase 
in  gas  taxes,  I  would  urge  a  relatively  small 
increase  (5  to  10  cents)  now.  Such  an  im- 
mediate step  would  retain  the  option  of  fur- 
ther increases  In  later  years. 

Admittedly,  such  an  Increase  would  not 
have   a   significant   effect   on   consumption. 
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Nevertheless,  it  would  provld  > 
ble  signal   to  our  society  a 
such    a    signal — beyond 
badly  needed. 

I  recognize  that  It  is  much 
politically  to  design  a  conser  ? 
that  emphasizes  requirements 
facturers  or  charges  on  large 
These  are  important  in  n 
we  stop  there,  the  program 
scure  the  fact  that  any  really 
conservation    program    is    go 
personal  effort  and  sacrifice 
all  Americans.  So  long  as  we 
idea  that  national  energy 
be  achieved  by  someone  < 
win  be  deluding  ourselves 
solve  the  problem.  We  need  tc 
nal    that    life-style    changes 
Some  Immediate  increase  in 
help  provide  this  signal. 

There  Is,  of  course,  much 
vidual  citizen  can  and  should 
pooling,     slower     driving, 
avoiding  unnecessary  trips,  us 
sit  where  available,   among 
the  latter  connection,  It  Is 
the    federal    government    helf 
funding  that  can  make  effect- 
options  more  broadly  availablE 
Regular  engine  malntenanc » 
Important  to  emission  contro 
but  also  to  saving  energy.  A 
engine  should  provide  improve^ 
I  would  hope  that  thought  1 
federal  program  designed  to  as 
local  governments  in  setting 
and  maintenance  programs. 

It  can  be  taken  for  granted 
datory  requirements   that   iraj 
vidual    consumers   are   going 
controversial.  However,  the  I 
are  far  readier  to  undertake 
flees    In    this   regard    than    Is 
sumed.  It  is  clear  that  strong 
going  to  be  required. 

The  time  has  come  when  en 
tion  must   become   the   key... 
priority  of  national  energy  poll 
ments  by  President  Carter  s 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  I 
that  the  American  people   are 
meet  the  challenge,  and  a  good 
Is  with  our  automobiles. 
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LEGISLATURE  PASSES  klEFORM 
ACT  RESOLUTIO  Nf 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  .. 
early  morning  hours  of 
1977  session  of  the  44th  - 
the  State  of  Wyoming  adj 
to  its  adjournment,  the  le 
and  the  Governor  of  Wy 
senate  enrolled  joint 
Ing  to  the  Consumer 
Reform  Act  of  1977. 

In  this  resolution,  the 
tning  called  upon  the  ^ 
United  States  to  conduct 
to  reaffirm  the  stated  ol 
Federal  Communications 
universal  service  of  high  „„, 
cost.  Additionally,  the  State 
acting  through  the  State  lei 
quested  that  the  U.S.  Cong 
the  authority  of  the  State 
commissions  to  regulate 
nection  of  equipment 
telephone  service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this 
tion  is  indicative  of  the 
terest  of  the  American  ^^„^ 
portant  area  of  telecomm 
feel  that  it  is  imperative  i 
ate  move  forward  with  all 
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the  consideration  of  the  Consumer  Com- 
mimications  Reform  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  and  the 
transmittal  letter  from  the  Wyoming 
Secretary  of  State  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  or  Wyomino, 
Cheyenne,  March  3, 1977. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Se-nator  Hansen:  As  dliected  by  the 
State  Legislature,  we  are  commending  to 
your  attention  a  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
Consumer  CommunicatioriS  Reform  Act  of 
1977  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  on  February  25,  1977. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thyra  Thomson. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Enrolled  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  2 
A  joint  resolution  calling  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  early iiearlngs 
on  the  Consumer  Communications  Reform 
Act  of  1977  and  to  reaffirm  the  National 
Communications  policy  and  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  Is  to  assiire  the 
widest  possible  availability  of  basic  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost  to  the 
consumer;  and 

Whereas,  the  nearly  universal  use  of  tele- 
phone service  In  the  United  States  attests 
to  the  v/lsdom  of  this  national  policy  of 
promoting  an  integrated  switched  communi- 
cations network  with  end-to-end  service 
responsibility:  and 

Whereas,  in  recent  years  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  was  created 
by  the  1934  act,  made  several  decisions  which 
have  upset  the  traditional  service  responsi- 
bility of  the  telephone  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commis.>:!on  policy  may  permit  the  direct 
connection  of  nonutiUty  provided  telephone 
instruments,  PEXs,  and  other  types  of  termi- 
nal equipment  to  the  telephone  network- 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Commxmlcatlons 
Commission  also  permits  "specialized  com- 
mon carriers"  to  provide  Intercity  private- 
line  telephone  service  over  selected  routes 
carrying  extremely  heavy  traffic  which  is 
highly  profitable;  and 

Whereas,  these  decisions  were  adopted 
without  analyzing  the  long  terra  economic 
effect  of  such  "competition"  on  the  telephone 
industry;  and 

Whereas,  these  policies  have  begun  to  erode 
the  revenues  of  telephone  companies  and  an 
acceleration  of  this  process  will  force  the 
companies  to  seek  new  rates,  causing  resi- 
dential and  small  business  customers  to  pav 
higher  rates  or  do  without  telephone  serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas,  the  net  effect  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  policies  reduces  the 
subsidies  provided  to  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice by  revenues  from  long  distance  calling, 
business  communications  service  and  various 
optional  services;  and 

Whereas,  these  subsidies  have  kept  the 
rates  for  basic  telephone  service  lower  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  refiectlng  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  assure  the  widest  possible 
availability  of  basic  telephone  services;   and 

Whereas,  a  recent  research  study  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Independent  Telephone 


Association  indicates  that  the  two  types  of 
so-called  "competition"  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  would 
result  In  rate  Increases  of  as  much  as  60% 
to  residential  customers  and  66  %  to  business 
users  of  basic  telephone  service  within  10 
years,  exclusive  of  inflation; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  conduct  early 
hearings  to  reaffirm  the  stated  national  com- 
munications policy  of  "universal  service " 
the  provision  of  high-quality,  low-cost  tele- 
phone service  to  the  maximum  number  of 
people; 

It  is  further  resolved  that  Congress  is  re- 
quested to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commissions  to  regulate  the 
Interconnection  to  the  communications  net- 
work of  nonutllity  provided  equipment  uti- 
lized in  local  telephone  service- 
It  is  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Wyo- 
ming in  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States 


MALCOLM  CURRIE  AND  THE  CON- 
FUCT  OF  INTEREST  LAWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hmng  of  former  Pentagon  research 
chief  Malcolm  Currie  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft at  a  substantial  salary  represents 
a  devastating  example  of  the  pitiful 
weakness  of  present  conflict-of-interest 
laws.  According  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  Time  magazine,  the  salarv  offer  was 
$180,000.  Hughes  Aircraft  states  it  is 
$90,000  plus  normal  fringe  benefits, 
whichever  figure  one  uses,  the  principle 
of  potential  conflict  of  interest  remains 
the  same. 

While  Dr.  Currie  may  not  have  broken 
any  laws  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
prosecute  conflict  of  interest  und«»r  the 
existing  weak  regulations,  it  is  clear  that 
Dr.  Currie's  old  flrm,  Hughes  Aircraft, 
benefited  significantly  from  Pentagon 
contracts  during  his  tenure  as  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

The  acceptance  of  a  high  paying  job 
with  Hughes  Aircraft  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reward  for  favorable  decisions 
although  this  cause  and  effect  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  document.  Looked 
at  another  way,  if  Dr.  Currie  had  fought 
funding  for  important  Hughes  projects. 
would  they  be  so  eager  to  have  him  back? 
During  the  3 '/a  years  that  Malcolm 
Currie  held  the  post  of  D.D.R.  &  E., 
Hughes  Aircraft  received  more  than 
$200  million  annually  in  research 
development,  test  and  engineering— 
R.D.T.  &E. — contracts  and  an  average 
of  $800  million  overall  in  Pentagon 
awards.  The  4-year  total  for  R.D.T.  & 
E.  contracting  received  by  the  firm  was 
$826.3  million. 

A  number  of  Hughes  programs  funded 
under  the  Currie  regime  have  been 
found  to  be  highly  questionable  from  a 
military  or  economic  point  of  view. 
While  his  exact  role  in  each  of  these 
examples  is  not  clear,  the  number  of 
major  programs  and  dollar  totals  for 
funding  represent  important  corporate 
business,  though  questionable  for  the 
taxpayer. 
For  example; 

The  Condor  missile  system,  canceled 
by  Congress  in  1976  after  being  shown 
to   be   mismanaged   and   ill   conceived. 
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Hughes    was    a    subcontractor    on    the 
Condor. 

The  $317.7  million  award  to  Hughes 
Helicopter  for  the  advanced  attack  heli- 
copter. Hughes  Helicopter  is  controlled 
by  Summa  Corp.  while  Hughes  Aircraft 
is  controlled  by  the  Hughes  Medical  In- 
stitute. While  separate  corporations,  the 
directors/ trustees  of  Summa  and  Hughes 
Medical  overlap.  The  AAH  has  been  crit- 
icized by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice and  General  Accounting  Office  as 
being  overly  optimistic  in  technology  and 
timing  and  less  cost  effective  than  exist- 
ing systems.  It  also  has  incurred  huge 
cost  overruns. 

The  Hughes  Aircraft  Roland  missile 
program  costing  $487  million  from  fiscal 
year  1976-79  is  designed  to  Americanize 
an  existing  off-the-shelf  European  mis- 
sile. Considering  the  years  this  Amer- 
icanization will  take  for  a  proven  missile, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  cost  or  effective- 
ness advantages. 

In  sworn  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  Dr. 
Currie  said : 

Hughes.  I  have  known  hundreds  of  people 
there  for  twenty  years  and  I  won't  say  that 
at  a  cocktail  party  someone  might  have  said, 
"Mai,  when  you  get  out  of  Washington  some- 
day, we  hope  to  see  you"  but  nothing  more 
definite  than  that. 

In  response  to  questions  posed  during 
a  DOD  investigation.  Dr.  Currie  stated 
that  he  favored  working  on  commercial 
business  rather  than  in  defense  industry 
upon  retirement.  Obviously  somewhere 
along  the  line  he  changed  his  mind. 

This  case,  and  many  similar  to  it  over 
the  years,  makes  it  imperative  that  Con- 
gress require  a  cooling  off  period  for 
high-level  Federal  executives  moving 
back  to  firms  over  which  they  had  con- 
tracting responsibilities.  In  private  busi- 
ness, the  courts  have  held,  a  firm  can 
protect  its  proprietary  information  by 
denying  employment  of  a  former  em- 
ployee with  a  competitor  for  certain  pe- 
riods of  time. 

We  should  be  no  less  conscious  of  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  when  it  applies 
to  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  for  a 
2-year  period  the  employment  of  any 
former  Federal  official  with  any  firm 
over  which  that  individual  had  exercised 
procurement  responsibility. 

It  would  also  establish  a  conflict  of 
interest  i-eview  board  to  examine  possible 
conflict-of-interest  cases  and  advise  in- 
dividuals on  the  application  of  the  law. 
By  setting  these  restrictions,  the  bill 
would  reduce  any  temptation  a  procure- 
ment official  might  feel  to  favor  a  com- 
pany ill  hope  of  gettbig  a  lucrative  job 
or  ofier. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  interested  par- 
ties to  the  congressional  repoit  titled 
"Conflict  of  Interest  and  the  Condor  Mis- 
sile Program,"  as  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  for  a 
thorough  review  of  how  one  procurement 
decision  was  made  in  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  find- 
ings of  that  report  was  that  Dr.  Currie 
personally  intervened  to  minimize  obsta- 


cles to  Condors  continued  funding  and 
eventual  production. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT— SOME  CRITICISMS  AN- 
SWERED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14  the  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried an  article  on  its  Op-Ed  page  by 
James  C.  Hyatt — entitled  "The  Public 
Works  Controversy" — which  tried  to 
resurrect  some  of  the  tired  old  criticisms 
of  public  works  programs  that  I  thought 
were  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all  when 
Congress  passed  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act 
last  year. 

These  criticisms  are  being  revived  by 
some  who  want  to  scuttle  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  (S.  427).  This 
bill  will  provide  an  additional  $4  billion 
to  put  Americans  to  work  on  local  pub- 
lic works  projects.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent program — we  need  these  jobs 
and  these  projects — and  I  v.ant  to  take 
the  time,  again,  to  answer  some  of  those 
criticisms. 

First,  Hyatt  says: 

Congress  appropriated  $2  billion  lor  local 
public  works  last  fall,  but  no  worker  has 
yet  earned  a  cent. 

Now.  I  Wish  Mr.  Hyatt  had  done  his 
homework,  because  there  are  projects 
that  are  already  underway.  Most  of  these 
are  in  the  South,  where  the  weather  per- 
mits construction  projects  this  early  in 
the  year.  According  to  information  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
gave  me  a  few  days  ago,  there  are  two 
projects  already  under  construction  in 
Florida,  two  in  Alabama,  and  one  in 
South  Carolina.  There  are  also  some 
projects  going  in  the  North — one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in 
Delaware.  Now  I  know  this  is  not  a  large 
number.  But  it  is  an  excellent  start— 
mo.st  of  these  projects  were  not  approved 
until  the  middle  of  January  and  some 
had  actually  begun  to  break  ground  and 
hire  workers  by  mid-February. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  we  have 
to  wait  a  bit  before  we  can  get  these 
projects  going.  We  are  still  covered  with 
snow,  and  in  many  places  the  ground  is 
still  frozen.  But  we  are  ready  to  go.  In 
Duluth.  which  has  received  $5  million  to 
build  a  new  public  library,  the  eround- 
breakinn  is  scheduled  for  April  5.  In  the 
city  of  Roseville,  which  has  received 
$345,000  for  new  storm  sewers,  construc- 
tion will  begin  on  April  4  or  5.  The  city 
01  Hanover  plans  to  use  its  $194,000  grant 
to  construct  a  city  hall  and  civic  center, 
with  the  project  set  to  start  on  April  1. 
And  the  town  of  Cokato.  which  has  a 
$50,000  grant  for  a  building  which  will 
house  the  township's  mechanical  equip- 
ment as  well  as  provide  a  meeting  hall, 
has  already  gotten  going  on  its  project. 
All  of  the  funded  projects  are  to  be  un- 
derway well  before  the  90-day  limit  set 
in  last  fall's  bill. 

Thi5  is  an  excellent  record.  By  com- 
parison, v.hen  Congress  enacted  title  VI 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  early  in  1975  and  estab- 
lished a  large-scale  program  of  public 
service  employment,  it  took  many  com- 
munities months  just  to  add  new  work- 


ers to  their  regular  payrolls.  Yet  here  we 
have  a  construction  program  that  will 
have  people  to  work  within  90  days. 

Mr.  Hyatt's  second  problem  with  public 
works  is  the  contention  that  too  much 
goes  to  brick  and  mortar  and  too  little 
goes  to  wages.  Well,  I  like  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. I  want  people  working  on  projects 
that  will  have  a  lasting  benefit  in  their 
local  community.  The  public  library  in 
Duluth  will  still  be  around  50  and  100 
years  from  now,  and  our  grandchildren 
are  eoinc;  to  be  very  happy  that  we  had 
the  foresight  in  1977  to  put  people  to 
work  on  lasting  piojects.  The  city  hall 
and  civic  center  in  Hanover  will  provide 
meeting  room  for  17  civic  organizations. 
And  in  Two  Harbors,  where  the  elemen- 
tary and  middle  schools  were  built 
around  1900,  the  public  works  program 
has  provided  $2.6  million  to  tear  down 
the  old  school  buildings  and  put  up  two 
whole  new  schools.  These  are  not  leaf- 
raking  projects,  or  filing  and  typing. 
These  are  construction  projects  that  will 
provide  needed  local  service  for  many 
years  to  come.  And  that  is  why  I  like  brick 
and  mortar. 

Third,  Mr.  Hyatt  asks  if  these  projects 
reach  the  hard-to-employ  worker.  Well, 
the  hardest  to  employ  workers  today  are 
construction  workers.  In  January,  their 
unemployment  rate  was  15.2  percent, 
twice  the  unemployment  rate  of  any 
other  group  of  workers  other  than  ag- 
ricultural workers.  These  construction 
projects  will  give  this  group  of  workers 
the  jobs  they  so  desperately  need. 

Finally,  Mr.  Hyatt  asks  if  slow-start- 
ing projects  will  aggravate  inflation  later 
by  tightening  up  labor  markets  in  an 
improving  economy.  Tight  labor  markets 
will  not  be  a  problem  during  the  life  of 
these  projects.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  will  be  around  7 
percent,  and  by  the  end  of  next  year,  it 
will  be  around  6  percent.  Not  until  1980 
or  1981  will  the  economy  be  back  at  full 
employment. 

Now,  none  of  the  projects  that  I  know 
anything  about  will  go  much  more  than 
2  years.  The  Duluth  Library  is  .sched- 
uled for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1978, 
while  unemployment  will  still  be  above 
6  percent.  The  meeting  hall  in  Cokato, 
the  storm  sewers  in  Roseville,  and  the 
city  hall  in  Hanover  will  all  be  finished 
by  this  fall  when  unempoyment  will  still 
be  above  7  percent.  Most  of  the  school 
construction  in  Two  Harbors  will  be 
finished  by  the  fall  of  1978,  and  the 
whole  project  will  finish  by  the  fall  of 
1979.  Labor  markets  will  not  be  tight 
even  then. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  developed 
a  local  public  works  program  which 
eliminates  all  the  problems  that  op- 
ponents have  used  to  scuttle  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  The  projects  get  going 
fast,  useful  facilities  are  constructed,  un- 
employed workers  are  given  productive 
jobs,  and  the  projects  end  before  labor 
markets  tighten  up  too  much. 

There  are  over  $20  billion  in  applica- 
tions for  local  public  works  projects  just 
waiting  for  approval  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  I 
think  we  should  move  swiftly  to  get  some 
of  those  projects  started  by  enacting  the 
Local  Public  Works  Employment  Act. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  table  detailing 
ment  in  the  constructior 
out  the  country 
5  by   the   Building 
of    the    AFI^CIO,    be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objebtion 
was  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows : 


unanimous  con- 

unemploy- 

trades  through - 

compfled  on  January 

Department 

printed     in    the 


Tra  aes 


House  Public  Works:  A 
Compiled  Januar 


Nation    

Northeast  Region 

Mid-Atlantic  Region 

Mid-West  Region 

Western  Region 

Southern  Region 

Tuscaloosa.  Ala 

Bricklayers 

Electrical   workers 

Laborers   

Plasterers  and  cement  m 

Plumbers 

Fresno.  Call! 

Carpenters   

Electrical   workers 

Iron  workers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Roofers   

Sheet  metal 

Lrss  Angeles.  Calif 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters   

Engineers   

Iron  workers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Sheet  metal 

Oakland,  Calif 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters   

Laborers   

Lathers   

Lino  and  soft  tile  setters. 

Painters 

Plasterers   

Roofers 

Sacramento.   Calif 

Bricklayers 

Boilermakers 

Carpenters   

Electrical   workers 

Elevator  constructors 

Engineers - 

Glaziers 

Iron  workers 

Laborers    

Lathers   

Marble    polLshers. 

Painters    

Plasterers  .., 

Plumbers    

Roofers   

Shee';    metal 

San   Diego,   Calif 

Bricklayers    

Carpenters  

Electrical   workers 

Glaziers 

Laborers    

Lathers   

Painters    

Plasterers  

Roofers    

Tile,  marble  finishers 

S.in  Pranclsco 

Boilermakers   

Carpenters   

Elevator    constructors 

Engineers 

Painters    

Plumbers    

Roofers    

Tile  and  marble  finishers. 

Santa  Ana.  Calif 

Carppnters   


If achment  A — 
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the  table 
in  the  Record, 


Per- 
cent 
.   27.  1 
.  60 
.  34.8 
.  22.9 
.  20.5 
.  24.5 
.  11.5 
.  4 
.  0 
25 
69 
0 
21 
22 
0 
60 
30 
8 
30 
18 

15.  1 
0 
14.3 
12.2 
21.5 
15.9 
22 


8 


-  18 

-  29.3 

-  40 

-  23.3 
.  10 

-  38 
.  3 
.  33 
.  35 
.  25 

.  22.4 
.  9 
.  40 
.  11 
.  11 
.  7 
.  35 
.  0 
60 
.  41 
.  12 
.  8 
.  14 
.  24.5 
.  16 
10 

17 

16.7 

18 

24 

10 
9 

13 

40 

11 
1 

13 

12 

30.3 

90 

20 

21.8 

31 

10 

15.4 
6 
0 
9.5 

12 


Electrical  workers 20 

Laborers  8.  1 

Mlllmen  and  cabinet  makers 2 

Painters 2 

Plasterers  and  cement  masons 10 

Roofers   20 

Santa   Barbara,   Calif 29 

Carpenters   lo 

Electricians    60 

Laborers    24 

Painters 35 

Plumbers 28 

Sheet  metal  workers 10 

Delaware 44.5 

Asbestos   workers 0 

Bricklayers 75 

Carpenters 55 

Electricians    25 

Engineers   30 

Iron   workers 60 

Laborers    55 

Lathers    20 

Millwrights 50 

Painters 60 

Plasterers   20 

Pipe  fitters 50 

Plumbers 35 

Sheet  metal 35 

District  of  Columbia 23 

Carpenters  25 

Glaziers 22 

Iron  workers 15 

Plasterers 49 

Sheet  metal  workers 14 

Stone  and  marble  mason 10 

Tampa,    Fla 34.8 

Bricklayers 60 

Carpenters   43 

Electricians 15 

Elevator  constructors 45 

Engineers 15 

Iron   workers 36 

Laborers 50 

Lathers   53 

Millwrights 28 

Plumbers    is.  5 

Sheet  metal  workers 50 

Hawaii 16  6 

Asbestos    workers n 

Electricians 13 

Elevator  constructors 2 

Lathers    20 

Plasterers   35 

Boise,  Idaho g 

Bricklayers 5 

Carpenters   n 

Electricians    0 

Laborers 20 

Painters lo 

Plasterers   10 

Plumbers On  strike 

Roofers   0 

Sheet  metal 0 

Chicago,    111 30.5 

Boilermakers   10 

Bricklayers 31.5 

Cement  masons 40 

Electrical    workers 12 

Elevator  constructors 19 

Engineers   15 

Glaziers 2.5 

Iron  workers 44.7 

Laborers    ■ 70 

Lathers   30 

Machinery  movers 27 

Painters    17.5 

Plasterers   6 

Plumbers    11 

Roofers    10 

Rockfcrd.   111. 10.3 

Carpenters   0 

Electrical    workers 20 

Engineers   10 

Iron  workers 0 

Laborers    15 

Plasterers   25 

Plumbers 0 

Roofers    lo 

Sheet  metal  workers 25 

Paducah,   Ky 49.4 

Carpenters   40 


Electricians 40 

Iron  workers 44 

Painters 5 

Plumbers    go 

Roofers   10 

Alexandria,    La 29 

Bricklayers 85 

Electricians    0 

Laborers   19 

Lathers   20 

Plasterers   eo 

New  Orleans,   La 15.5 

Asbestos  workers 0 

Boilermakers  40 

Electrical    workers 5.5 

Elevator  constructors 6.5 

Engineers _ 26 

Laborers    10 

Lathers   15 

Millwrights    37 

Painters 25 

Plasterers   20 

Roofers   g 

Sheet  metal 20 

Shreveport,   La 14.5 

Carpenters  5 

Cement  masons 15 

Electricians    2. 1 

Elevator  constructors 10 

Iron  workers 27 

Plumbers    30 

Roofers   10 

Portland,    Maine 29 

Bricklayers g 

Carpenters   65 

Electricians    3 

Laborers    25 

Baltimore,    Md 32.8 

Asbestos   workers 20 

Boilermakers  35 

Bricklayers 60 

Carpenters  _ 53 

Cement   masons 30 

Electrical    workers 35 

Elevator  constructors 10 

Operating  engineers 13 

Iron  workers 30 

Laborers    33 

Lathers    10 

Marble  finishers 7 

Millwrights 34 

Painters    0 

Plasterers   50 

Plumbers 36 

Roofers     30 

Sheet  metal  workers 55 

Sprinkler  fitters 33.3 

Steam  fitters 25 

St.  Paul-Minneapolis.  Minn 11.5 

Asbestos  workers u 

Bricklayers 20 

Carpenters  4 

Cement   masons 17 

Electrical   workers 18.6 

Engineers   12 

Floor  coverers 1 

Lathers   30 

Painters    4.7 

Sheet  metal  workers 17.5 

United    Association 25 

Detroit,    Mich... 30 

Asbestos  workers 22.8 

Boilermakers   14 

Bricklayers 40 

Carpenters   40 

Cement   masons 40 

Electrical    workers 33 

Elevator  constrvictors 14 

Operating  engineers 60 

Riggers    60 

Glarlers 10.5 

Iron   workers 11.5 

Laborers   17 

Lathers   28 

Painters    22 

Pipefitters 11 

Plumbers    33 

Rested    40 

Roofers   5 

Sheet  metal  workers 22.5 

Sprinkler  fitters.. 3 
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House  Public  Works:  Attachment  A — 
Compiled  January  5, 1977 — Con. 

Per- 
cent 
Tile  layers 15 

Kansas  City,  Mo 14 

Carpenters   20 

Cement  masons 25 

Glaziers    0.3 

Iron  workers 0 

Laborers   6 

Plumbers    n 

Sheet  metal   workers 10 

St.  Louis,  Mo 9.3 

Asbestos  workers 0 

Boilermakers 10 

Bricklayers    50 

Carpenters   5 

Electrical  workers 4.6 

Elevator  constructors 3 

Operating  engineers 25 

Glaziers    7 

Granite    cutters 0 

Iron  workers 25 

Laborers   20 

Lathers  21 

Marble  finishers 0 

Painters    3 

Pipefitters    0 

Plumbers    19 

Roofers   10 

Sheet  metal  workers 5 

Terrazzo   finishers 15 

Tile   workers 4 

Lincoln.   Nebr __  33.5 

Brlckl.iyers IIH  10 

Electricians    25 

Laborers    50 

Plumbers    50 

Sheet  metal  workers .  20 

Buffalo,    N.Y. _  36.4 

Bricklayers 30 

Cement    masons 30 

Elevator  constructors 14 

Engineers   45 

Glaziers _  99 

Laborers 31 

Marble  finishers 40 

Sheet  metal  workers 40 

Long  Island  Citj-,  N.Y 77 

Bricklayers 90 

Carpenters   30 

Iron  workers 60 

Riggers 75 

New  York  City... 67.5 

Asbestos   workers 45 

Blasters  and  drillers... 70 

Bricklayers 84.5 

Carpenters   40 

Concrete  workers 90 

Elevator  constructors 70 

Iron  workers 57 

Laborers   70 

Lathers   68 

Marble  setters 60 

Painters 62 

Plastarers   80 

Plumbers 70 

Roofers   60 

Sheet  metal  workers 52.6 

Rochester.  N.Y 41.1 

Asbestos  workers 50 

Bricklayers  45 

Electrical   workers 25 

Engineers   .50 

Glaziers i 25 

Iron  workers 28 

Mill^Tights 35 

Fargo.  N.  Dak 13.6 

Carpenters   18.2 

Engineers 40 

Iron  workers 1 

Painters 1 

Plumbers 1 

Sheet  metal  workers 10 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Council...  19 

Asbestos 33 

Bricklayers 15.2 

Carpenters   15 

Cement   masons . 10 

Electrical 20 

Elevator  constructors 12 


Laborers   19.  5 

Lathers   34.8 

Operating   engineers 15 

Painters 13 

Plumbers 15 

Pipefitters 25 

Roofers    12 

Sheet  metal  workers 20 

Steam  fitters 25 

Boilermakers   25 

Plasterers  3 

Philadelphia,  Pa 48.6 

Asbestos   workers 15 

Boilermakers   31 

Carpenters   70 

Electrical  workers 40 

Elevator  constructors 30 

Engineers   35 

Iron  workers 32 

Laborers   40 

Lathers  50 

Marble    polishers 31 

Painters 40 

Plasterers   66 

Plumbers    40 

Roofers   80 

Sheet  metal  workers 33 

Scranton,  Pa 28.2 

Bricklayers 75 

Carpenters  15 

Electrical   workers 20 

Glaziers 35 

Laborers   75 

Painters    1 

Plasterers   0 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 3. 1 

Roofers   2 

Akron,    Ohio 24.8 

Bricklayers 25 

Carpenters  21 

Electrical   workers 19.27 

Laborers   35 

Painters    10 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 26 

Asbestos  workers 8 

Bricklayers     40 

Boilermakers 10 

Carpenters   40 

Elevator  constructors 10 

Engineers   20 

Laborers    23.8 

Lathers   50 

Marble  setters 50 

Painters 24 

Plumbers 9 

Plasterers  30 

Iron  workers 15 

Floor  coverers 90 

Sheet  metal  workers 13 

Cleveland,   Ohio 25 

Asbestos  workers 50 

Boilermakers  10 

Bricklayers  45 

Engineers   14 

Laborers    '. 43 

Painters 19 

Plumbers 30 

Plasterers   43.7 

Lathers    30 

Columbus,   Ohio . 10.6 

Iron  workers 14 

Plasterers   18 

Plumbers 13 

Roofers    5 

Sheet  metrl  workers 5.79 

Toledo.   Ohio 14.1 

Bricklayers 33 

Carpenters   15 

Elevator  constructors 7 

Glaziers 15 

Painters 10 

Plumbers 0 

Roofers 3 

Sheet  metal  workers 36 

Portland,  Oreg 11.6 

Carpenters   15 

Elevator  constructors 11 

Iron   workers 18 

Laborers 11.  1 

Lathers    0 

Linoleum   workers 0 

Plasterers   10 


Sheet  metal  workers 9 

Dallas,   Tex 24.2 

Asbestos  workers 0 

Bricklayers 5 

Carpenters 12 

Elevator    constructors 6.6 

Electrical   workers 33 

Engineers 15 

Floorlayers 50 

Glaziers 10 

Iron  workers 60 

Laborers  35 

Lathers    0 

Millwrights    52 

Painters    20 

Plasterers 60 

Plumbers   ' 16 

Roofers  47 

Sheet   metal   workers 11.6 

San  Antonio,  Tex 41 

Asbestos  workers 30 

Electrical  workers 36 

Elevator    constructors 20 

Engineers 40 

Iron  workers 80 

Plasterers 14 

Plumbers    30 

Waco.    Tex- 12.5 

Carpenters  0 

Electrical   workers 35 

Painters    25 

Plumbers   12 

Sheet  metal  workers 10 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex 11 

Carpenters 9.4 

Electrical  workers 0 

Engineers    20 

Iron  workers 20 

Laborers  15 

Millwrights    1 

Operative   plasterers 95 

Plumbers    2 

Seattle,  Washington 18.5 

Asbestos  workers 5 

Bricklayers 0 

Plasterer.5  55 

Sheet   metal   workers 15 

Sprinkler  fitters 20 

Tacoma,    Wash 17.9 

Bricklayers 8 

Carpenters   12.9 

Electrical   workers 25 

Engineers  14.34 

Painters    -  30 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 26.2 

Laborers   33.5 

Painters    ' 3 

Plasterers  25 

Plumbers    25 

Roofers   0 

Madison,    Wis 26.3 

Bricklayers 24.3 

Carpenters   18.9 

Electrical   workers 43.3 

Iron  workers 32.3 

Laborers   193 

Painters    31.3 

Plasterers   25 

Plumbers    27 

Sheet   metal   workers 51 

Manitowoc.   Wis 3.8 

Bricklayers 4 

Carpenters    0 

Electricians    10 

Engineers   5 

Iron  workers 0 

Laborers    0 

Painters    0 

Plumbers    20 

Roofers   0 

Sheet  metal   v.-orkers 2 

Milwaukee,    Wis 13.3 

.\sbestos   workers 2 

Boilermakers 1 

Bricklayers 3.6 

Carpenters  22 

Elevator  constructors 6 

Lathers   _. 10 

Plasterers   /\ 7.25 

Plumbers    7 

Sheet  metal  workers. 0 
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TWENTIETH 
GHANA'S 


ANNiv;  :rsary    of 

INDEPE  ^DENCE 


President,     on 

of  Ghana  cele- 

annivers4ry  of  their  na- 

an  honor  and 

this  oppor- 

(Jhana  and  her 

memorable 


have 


tills 


;an 


progi  ess 
hav 


O  )eration 


ard 


Mr.     BROOKE.     Mr. 
March  6,  1977,  the  people 

brated  the  20th  

tlon's  independence.  It  k 
a  privilege  for  me  to 
tunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
wonderful    people    on 
occasion. 

The  people  of  Ghana 
in  the  tremendous 
achieved.  Improvements 
in  their  country  socially 
and   politically.    Despite 
setbacks  imposed  by  inflafcon 
crisis,  the  able  managemi  nt 
economy  has  resulted  in  a 
ard  of  living  for  her  peopli  ( 
tribute  to  Ghana  that  her 
product    and    per    capita 
among  the  highest  in  Africa 

Economic  development 
hanced  by  the  initiation 
Feed    Yourself"    and 
Your  Industries"  progran^ 
enabled  Ghana  to  achieve 
in  the  production  of  rice 

and  to  diversify  her 

the  agro-based  industrial 
for  her  factories,  thereby 
reducing  her  reliance  on 
the  Government  has 
orous  program   of 
construction  to  meet  the  n^eds 
resulted  from  the  southw 
the  Sahelian  drought  and 
orable  weather  conditions. 
On  the  political  front, 
ment  of  Ghana  has 
debate  on  a  new 
announced  an  earlv 

rule.  These  efforts  are 

tlve  steps  by  the  Ghanaian 
to  nurture  a  political  syster  i 
suit  in  the  maximum 
nation's  best  talents  and 
further  accelerate  the 
ess  in  Ghana. 

Mr.     President,     the 
strength  of  the  Ghanaiar 

their  demonstrated  de 

ability  to  help  themselves 
as  a  source  of  inspiration 
tions — young  and   old, 
developed    and    underdeve 
efforts  to  build  a  better 
selves  and  their  children  . 
thing  but  successful  if  the] 
the  tradition  of  their  first  2 
independent  nation.  And  it 
that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Ghana's  past  achievements 
our  best  wishes  and  sincere 
continued  success  in  the  y 


has  been  en- 

of  "Operation 

Feed 

which  have 

I  ielf -sufficiency 

other  staple, 

agriculture  to  cover 

raw  materials 

substantially 

fcteign  aid.  And 

undertaken  a  vig- 

irrigatjon   and   dam 

that  have 

ird  spread  of 

other  unfav- 


rici 


i; 


CONCERN  FOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
always  believed  the  United 
a  humanitarian  Nation 
daily  pleas  before  the 
unconscionably  neglected 
years  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

The  treaty  would  put  the 
on   record— along   with 
other    nations — as 
proposition  that 


Yel. 
Sens  te 

for 


mere 


internatio]  lal 
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take  pride 

they  have 

e  been  made 

economically 

the   inevitable 

and  the  oil 

of  Ghana's 

higher  stand- 

.  It  is  no  small 

gross  national 

income    rank 


ment  should  occur  in  an  atmosphere  of 
law,  Justice  and  human  compassion. 

In  some  ways,  if  it  is  not  inconvenient, 
this  body  can  be  compassionate.  We  have, 
for  example,  enacted  such  legislation  as 
the  Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act  and 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  in  efforts  to 
prevent  the  senseless  slaughter  of  living 
creatures  on  land  and  in  the  sea. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  found 
merit  in  the  argument  that  if  the  U.S. 
Government  has  the  power  to  make 
treaties  governing  the  killing  of  seals,  it 
is  certainly  capable  of  acceding  to  a 
treaty  on  the  killing  of  people. 

Mr.  President,  isn't  it  time,  after  28 
years,  that  we  put  our  Nation  on  record 
as  deploring  the  despotic  destruction  of 
human  beings?  Or  will  our  humanitarian 
concerns  continue  to  be  expressed  pri- 
marily in  the  protection  of  endangered 
species? 

I  urge  that  we  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  Treaty. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SOVIET  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


the 
opened  a 


Govern - 

national 

constitiition  and  has 

retuin  to  civilian 

seripus  and  posl- 

Government 

that  will  re- 

util^ation  of  the 

resources  to 

development  proc- 

c^ourage     and 

people  and 

terrtinaticn   and 

should  serve 

for  all  na- 

and   poor, 

oped.    Their 

socitty  for  them- 

caiinot  be  any- 

continue  in 

years  as  an 

most  fitting 

Senate  recognize 

and  extend 

lopes  for  her 

ahead. 


ei  irs 


HUMi^NS  TOO 


Prej  ident,  I  have 

States  to  be 

despite  my 

.  we  have 

nearly  28 

Convention 


lnit£ 


ed  States 

than    80 

commitjied    to    the 

develop- 


TAX    RELIEF    FOR    AGRICULTURAL 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  fMr.  Burdick* 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  196.  a  bill  to  exempt 
agricultural  aircraft  from  the  aircraft 
use  tax  and  aircraft  gasoline  tax. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Airport/ 
Airways  Development  Act  of  1970,  a 
yearly  excise  tax  to  2  cents  per  pound  on 
the  gross  weight  over  2,500  pounds  of 
an  airplane  and  a  total  fuel  tax  of  7 
cents  per  gallon  on  aviation  fuel  were 
imposed.  The  revenues  from  the  two 
taxes  were  placed  in  a  trust  fund  for  de- 
velopment, research,  and  improvement  of 
public  airports.  The  trust  fund  currently 
contains  over  ,$2  billion. 

Agricultural  spray  planes  seldom  use 
public  airports  in  North  Carolina:  ac- 
cordingly, they  do  not  receive  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  from  the  taxes  they 
pay.  Nationally,  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  total  tax  being  paid  by  aviation 
is  paid  by  agriculture  aviation.  Con- 
versely, Department  of  Transportation 
analysis  shows  that  agricultural  aircraft 
use  the  Federal  system  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  tax  burden 
for  agricultural  aviation  under  the  1970 
act  was  $4.74  million  last  year.  This  tax 
plus  administrative  costs  are  passed  on 
to  the  farmer,  adding  approximately  3 
percent  to  the  total  cost  of  aerial  appli- 
cation of  agriculture  chemicals. 

North  Carolina  farmers  as  well  as  the 
entire  agriculture  sector  have  been 
plagued  with  severe  inflation  in  the 
1970s  and  I  suggest  that  this  exemption 
would  be  one  equitable  way  to  help  ease 
increasing  cost  without  decreasing  gen- 
eral revenues  and  contributing  to  the 
national  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  196,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
empt agricultural  aircraft  from  aircraft 
use  tax  and  gasoline  tax. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  February  issue  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  Pub- 
lic Interest  Report.  This  particular 
issue  deals  with  the  viability  of  the 
Soviet  civil  defense  program  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  lately. 

The  newsletter  provides  us  with  four 
crucial  insights  into  the  issue  of  Soviet 
civil  defense  and  its  plausibility  as  a 
dangerous  threat  to  our  Nation's  security. 
First,  the  newsletter  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  defense  policy  state- 
ments treat  civil  defense  as  a  prime  sur- 
vival measure  during  conventional  war. 
The  Soviets  define  civil  defense  in  terms 
of  nuclear  war  only  as  a  secondary 
perspective. 

Second,  the  newsletter  effectively 
argues  that  the  possibility  of  avoiding 
irreparable  damage  in  a  full  nuclear  ex- 
change is  practically  nonexistent. 

Third,  the  scenario  of  a  country 
quickly  rebuilding  from  the  ashes  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  is  shown  to  be  highlj 
unreasonable. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  this 
analysis  suggests  that  each  new  boost 
in  the  arms  race  has  been  accompanied 
by  sudden  cries  of  alarm,  fears  that 
frequently  have  been  proved  groundless. 
The  1960  "missile  gap"  is  a  case  in 
point.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Soviet  civil 
defense  alarm  does  not  lead  us  into 
another  wasteful  burst  of  arms  competi- 
tion. 

The  FAS  Public  Interest  Report  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  February's 
newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Are  We  Threatened  by  Soviet  Civil  Defense? 
Evidently,  there  will  always  be  among  us 
those  who  reject  the  notion  that  deterrence 
Is  adequate.  In  the  late  fifties,  exaggerated 
(missile  gap)  estimates  of  Soviet  ml.ssile  pro- 
duction led  to  fears  that  the  U.S.  retaliatory 
force  of  several  hundred  bombers  might  be 
destroyed.  After  1.000  land-ba-sed  and  656 
submarine-based  missiles  were  produced  (and 
the  gap  exposed  as  a  myth)  the  fearful 
turned  to  charging  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  building  an  anti-ballLstic  missile 
system  which — in  concept  If  not  In  practice — 
might  destroy  In  flight  virtually  all  surviving 
U.S.  retaliatory  missiles. 

We  bought  additional  certainty  in  two 
quite  different  ways:  MIRVlng  our  missiles 
to  penetrate  any  such  defense  and  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  precluding  significant  anti- 
ballistic  missile  construction. 

Now  the  same  school  of  fear  charges  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  civil  defease  measures 
(especially  city  evacuation),  might  consider 
"acceptable"    the    destruction    wreaked    by 
several  thousand   (thousand!)    nuclear  war- 
heads which,  it  is  conceded,  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed in  any  Soviet  first  strike. 
the  scenario  spelled  out 
The  complete  scenario  is  rarely  spelled  out 
in  detail,  the  better  implicitly  to  overlook  its 
problems.  But  it  runs  something  like  this:  in 
a  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  evacuates  all  of  its 
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cities  and  then  threatens  to  fire  its  missiles 
at  our  locatable  forces  (1,000  Minutemen 
missiles,  tens  of  bomber  bases,  forward- 
based  systems  In  Europe,  etc.).  Its  leader- 
ship supposedly  asserts  that  an  evacuated 
Soviet  population  could  rebuild  the  cities 
and  Industry  destroyed  by  upward  of  4,000 
surviving  American  retaliatory  warheads 
and,  claiming  that  we  could  not,  secures 
thereby  some  bargaining  advantage. 

Let  us.  at  the  outset,  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  evacuation— which  would  take 
days,  thereby  alerting  our  forces— could 
only  take  place  In  good  weather,  and  could 
only  be  maintained  a  short  time,  under- 
mining enormously  its  value  as  a  bargain- 
ing agent. 

Let  us  overlook  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gineering calculations  of  this  school  as- 
sume, among  many  other  things,  military 
discipline  In  movement,  and  In  subsequent 
use  of  fallout  shelters,  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

Let  us  also  Ignore  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  finding  a  crisis  to  which  such  apocaljTJ- 
tlc  methods,  with  their  Inevitable  after- 
math of  coldest  war,  would  be  appropriate. 

Above  all,  let  us  pass  over  the  fact  that 
the  threat  could  only  be  made  once  since — 
assuming  general  nuclear  war  did  not 
erupt— the  United  States  would  subse- 
quently leap  into  a  Sparta-like  frame  of 
mind  that  would  easily  generate  such  weap- 
ons as  would  make  any  renewal  of  this 
threat  quite  inconceivable. 

Let  us.  Instead,  address  the  ultimate 
Strangelovian  fear.  Is  such  a  threat  cred- 
ible— that  is  to  say,  could  such  an  attack 
after  evacuation  be  rationally  pondered  by 
a  political  leadership? 

The  Soviet  leadership,  no  matter  how 
diabolically  construed,  would  need  assur- 
ances for  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  modern  economic,  social  and  political 
entity. 

Nuclear  attack  planners  would  have  to 
concede  that  virtually  all  of  the  Soviet 
cities  and  small  towns  would  be  leveled. 
They  could  not  confidently  predict  that  the 
surviving  population,  evacuated  or  not, 
would  emerge  from  the  first  winter  as  a 
viable  entity:  medically,  nutritionally,  or 
economically. 

With  the  population's  disease  resistance 
lowered  by  radiation,  with  related  grim 
changes  In  the  ecology  (e.g.,  insects,  are 
more  resistant  than  mammals  or  birds  to 
radiation),  and  with  sanitation  enormously 
disrupted,  the  survivors  could  be  expected 
to  suffer  terribly  and  unpredictably  from 
plagues  and  epidemics  of  all  kinds. 

With  the  survival  of  stockpiled  Soviet 
grain  surpluses  uncertain,  with  chronic 
Soviet  agricultural  difficulties  further  ex- 
acerbated by  fallout,  with  great  uncertain- 
ty of  supply  of  needed  agricultural  Inputs, 
with  the  uncertainties  of  climate  enhanced 
by  world-wide  weapons  effects,  and  with 
the  existing  absence  of  world  food  reserves 
underlined  by  the  absence  of  American 
food  surpluses,  high  percentages  of  sttrvlv- 
Ing  Russians  would  likely  starve. 

SURVIVING  industry  AND  SURVIVING 
POPULATION 

Economically,  a  certain  ratio  between 
survival  Industry  and  surviving  population 
Is  obviously  necessary;  but  this  scenario 
postulates  an  enormous  success  In  saving 
people  with  only  scattered  success  in  sav- 
ing industry.  MIRV  having  increased  by  a 
factor  of  ten  the  number  of  separate  targets 
that  the  U.S.  can  strike,  our  targeting  capa- 
bility has  greatly  outraced  any  Indus- 
trial dispersion  program  which  Soviet  civil 
defense  planners  might  have  envisaged. 
Thus  these  planners  would  have  to  project 
a  society,  overwhelmed  with  111  and  injured, 
having  to  rebuild  shelter  for  the  entire 
urban  population. 


Under  such  strains,  postwar  economic  via- 
bility would  be  a  question  mark  of  real  pro- 
portions. A  great  and  sustained  decline  in 
numbers  of  population  might  go  on  for  long 
periods  before  a  steady  state  was  reached 
years  later  In  a  stunted  and  completely  de- 
moralized society  unrecognizable  by  present- 
day  Moscow. 

Not  only  medical,  nutritional  and  econom- 
ic integrity,  but  also  political  Integrity  Is 
wholly  beyond  assurance.  The  loyalty  of  the 
border  republics  (Estonia,  Ukraine,  Latvia, 
Georgia)  cannot  be  assured  and  the  Soviet 
hold  on  eastern  Siberia  would  be  threatened 
by  China.  Far  from  taking  over  the  world, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  Itself  risk  dismem- 
berment. The  Eastern  Europeans  would,  of 
course,  seize  the  opportunity  to  assert  their 
Independence.  Surviving  nations  everywhere 
would  begin  building  their  own  nuclear  wea- 
pons with  a  vengeance.  Whatever  parts  of 
the  world  were  not  destroyed  woxild  be  hard 
to  subdue,  especially  with  so  little  residual 
Soviet  Industrial  and  military  capability. 

It  Is  whoUv  unnecessary  to  assume  Soviet 
plans  to  run  such  risks  to  explain  Soviet  civil 
defense  proernms.  In  the  first  place.  Western 
European  states  often  reach  the  levels  of 
expenditures  per  canlta  suggested  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thay  are  less  clearly  In 
the  line  of  fire.  For  these  states.  It  Is  wholly 
reasonable  to  conduct  civil  defense  programs 
on  a  prudential  basis — that  war  mav  occur, 
for  whatever  reason,  is  oulte  enoueh  Justi- 
fication to  maintain  civil  defense  bureaucra- 
cies of  some  size.  And  the  Russians  have 
more  reason  thr.n  most  to  believe  not  onlv 
in  war  but  In  the  possibility  of  survival 
against  odds. 

civn.  defense  against  the  Chinese? 

In  the  second  place,  both  the  Soviet  evac- 
uation planning  and  the  Soviet  urban  shel- 
ter program — between  which  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners seem  uncertainly  to  alternate — would 
be  useful  under  certain  circumstances  against 
the  Chinese.  Just  as  we  considered  a  "thin" 
ABM  against  the  Chinese  while  rejecting  as 
hopeless  a  "thick"  ABM  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  also  could  Soviet  civil  defen.se 
planners  be  considering,  as  effective  In  small 
nuclear  wars,  efforts  which  would  be  mar- 
ginal in  large  ones.  And,  Indeed,  the  rhetoric 
of  the  program,  which  often  refers  to  "war- 
time production"  being  maintained  and  so 
on.  Is  quite  at  odds  with  the  alarmist  notion 
that  It  would  be  used  against  a  superpower 
like  ours  In  an  inevitably  short  war. 

And  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  and 
never  satisfactorily  explained  In  these  dark 
visions  of  the  evacuation  alarmists,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  not  to 
build  an  antiballistic  missile  system  around 
Its  cities  If  It  planned  en  threatening  to 
launch  and  survive  a  nuclear  war. 

There  are  special  dangers  here  to  that 
same  arms  control  agreement  of  real  value 
negotiated  so  far:  the  ABM  treaty.  In  par- 
ticular, acceptance  of  easy  nuclear  war  .sur- 
vival by  means  of  evacuation  could  lead  to 
a  reassessment  of  city  defense  by  anti-bal- 
listic missiles  either  In  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  other  costs  to  the  Insatiable  urge 
for  ever  greater  Insurance  against  ever  more 
absurd  scenarios.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  move  from  that  concept  of  totally  "unac- 
ceptable damage"  which  we  now  call  "as- 
sured destruction"  to  a  concept  of  still  more 
assured,  still  more  total,  destruction.  We 
could,  for  example,  build  "dirty  bombs"  or 
thousands  more  warheads  or  something  else. 
But  can  anyone  believe  that  this  would  be 
the  last  move  In  the  arms  race?  Can  any- 
one doubt  that  the  same  preparations  would 
be  promptly  made  by  the  other  side,  to  our 
Increased  peril? 

Finally,  whatever  civil  defense  program  is 
to  be  maintained  In  the  United  States,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  inappropriate,  politically 


and  strategically,  than  to  cast  that  program — 
as  these  alarmists  desire — In  the  context  of 
a  war-game  response  to  a  dangerous  Soviet 
civil  defense  weapon. 

Politically,  it  was  a  major  and  decisive 
error  of  Kennedy-era  civil  defense  planners 
that  their  program  was  injected  into  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  Soviet  threat  to' 
Berlin.  That  history  shows  that  no  American 
civil  defense  program  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  public  except  possibly  on  the  prudential 
groimds  that  war  might  Just  occur  and  that, 
through  civil  defense,  some  lives  might  Just 
be  saved. 

Strategically,  if  the  Soviet  program  were 
to  be  really  documented  as  undermining  our 
deterrent — which  Is  far  from  the  present 
case — It  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  that 
U.S.  civil  defense  could  substitute.  In  re- 
dressing that  problem,  for  reestablishing  the 
deterrent. 

What  m  the  last  analysis  would  "under- 
mining our  deterrent"  mean?  Need  we  go 
down  that  endless  road  of  weapons  aimed  at 
proving  that  whatever  Americans  would  sur- 
vive the  nuclear  war  would  rebuild  more 
rapidly  than  whatever  Rus.sians  would  sur- 
vive? Or  can  we  stop  at  some  notion  of  "un- 
acceptable damage"? 

We  are.  today,  as  safe  against  calculated 
deliberate  Soviet  attack  as  we  are  going  to 
get;  only  a  desperate  or  an  Insane  decision- 
maker would  undertake  the  risks  at  issue. 
To  the  Insane  decisionmaker  we  are  already 
irrevocably  vulnerable.  What  can  be  said 
about  the  desperate? 

It  can  be  said  that  politicians  have  already 
decided,  In  the  nuclear  age.  that  It  is  too 
dangerous  to  drive  a  nuclear  power  into  a 
desperate  corner.  If,  therefore,  a  Soviet  civil 
defense  program  signals  the  undeslrabllity 
of  pushing  the  Soviet  Union  into  a  corner, 
then  It  merely  signals  something  we  already 
knew — and  something  the  Soviet  leadership 
already  knows  about  us.  Neither  can  be 
"rolled  back."  Soviet  desperation  already  had 
higher  risks  of  producing  unwanted  war  than 
Its  civil  defense  could  ever  provide  of  delib- 
erate calculated  attack. 

We  do  not  know  where  this  debate  will 
lead,  or  what  evidence  will  be  adduced  that 
has  not  been  provided  thus  far.  But  on  the 
basis  of  everything  in  the  public  domain  at 
this  time,  we  feel  obliged  to  warn  our  fel- 
low citizens  that  exaggerations  of  the  threat 
we  face  abroad  have  consistently  led — 
through  overreactlon  and  weaponry  spirals — 
to  real  diminutions  In  the  safety  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Civil  Defense — A  Soviet  View 

The  United  States  Air  Force  has  sponsored 
the  translation  of  a  basic  Soviet  civil  defense 
text  under  the  title  "Civil  Defense— A  So- 
viet View"  and  made  It  available  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  The  Soviet  text  Is 
naive,  if  not  deliberately  misleading,  in  its 
introduction.  For  example: 

"Thanks  to  the  relentless  efforts  of  the 
Party  and  the  government,  in  a  relatively 
short  time  the  missile  forces  have  been  con- 
verted Into  a  powerful  shield  against  the 
cunning  intent  of  aggressors.  Immediate  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  means  of  attack  la 
effected  by  antimissile  and  antiaircraft  de- 
fense. Soviet  air  defense  forces,  coupled  with 
the  air  force,  and  air  defense  troops  of  the 
ground  forces  and  the  navy,  reliably  protect 
our  country  from  enemy  strikes. 

"However,  It  Is  not  possible  to  guarantee 
that  some  of  the  enemy  missiles  will  not 
penetrate  our  air  defenses."  (p.  5)  Empha- 
sis added. 

After  discussing  how  modern  nuclear  war 
would  attack  not  only  armed  forces  but 
cities,  industrial  plants,  etc.,  the  text  Is  some- 
times plain  silly: 

"Destroying  the  morale  of  the  population 
is  one  of  the  main  goals  of  such  a  war." 
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The  text  refers  to  clvU 
forming  rescue  operations 
brigades  faced  with  V-2 
could  not  be  "completely 

"Performing  rescue 
the  vital  tasks  of  civil  defense 
and    antimissile    defenses 
It  is  still  impossible  to 
the  possibility  of  nuclear 
Thus,  civil  defense 
to  immediately  go  to  the 
blast  victims."  (p.  10) 

In  fact,  assuming,  as  Soviet 
workers  must,  that  fallout 
tlon  of  going  to  the 
nuclear  blast  victims  Is  a 
suicide.    Rescue   workers 
up  In  shelters  beifore  any 
could  be  effected. 

After  listing  a  number 
civil  defense  workers,  including 
tion  of  various  kinds  of 
centers   of   destruction.' 
that  civil  defense  makes  It 
"...  not  only  to  reduce 
ualtles,  but  also  to  preserve 
and  cultural  value,  and  to 
rupted  work  in  rear  areas: 

The  notion  of  uninterrupted 
areas  is  a  bizarre  example  ol 
shows  the  Defense  Ministry 
War  II. 

One  reason  for  whatever 
upon  civil  defense  in  the  Soviet 
felt  plausibility  of  other  tha:  i 
wars  with  which  civil  defenie 
to  cope.  The  very  first 
foreword  to  this  text 
in  these  terms  and  refers  o 
nuclear  war: 


teams  per- 

if  they  were  fire 

boihbs  whose  arrival 
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operations   is  one  of 
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notwithstanding, 

campletely  exclude 
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400  74 
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1.200 109 

1.600  116 


'  Fiscal  1970  postjre  statement. 

(Assumed  1972  total  population  of 
population  of  116,000,000.) 
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"Civil  defense  is  a  system 
fense   measures   directed 
the    population,    creating 
tions   for   maintaining 
of  the  national  economy  Ir 
1/  the  enemy  uses  weapons 
tion,  per  forming  rescue  an 
gency-reatoration  work."  ( 

In  short,  reading  the  text, 
different,    much    less   fearsoi 
Soviet   intent   than   that  pr 
Ooure.  Professor  Goure  has 
Soviet  civil  defense  for  a 
tury.  first  at  RAND  and  now 
slty  of  Miami.  He  paints  a 
minded,    calculated    and    ha 
defense  preparations  that  s* 
the  actual  text,  to  be  rather 
uct  of  historical  experience, 
predictable  bureaucratic 
problems  wholly  unsolvable. 

Professor    Goure    is    extr 
tloned  for,  and  proficient  in 

quotes  to  document  his , 

plans    and    Intentions.    But 
feels  that  his  command  of 
being  misused.  For  example. 
he  paints  a  fearsome  picture 
quote  from  a  leading  Soviet 

"In  their  discussion  of 
disarmament,   Soviet   spokesii 
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slstently  rejected  the  concept  of  equal  secu- 
rity based  on  a  U.S. -Soviet  deterrence  bal- 
ance  of   'mutual   assured   destruction.'   In- 
deed, as  they  candidly  acknowledge,  a  major 
aim  of  Soviet  strategy  and  buildup  of  mili- 
tary capabilities  Is  to  preclude  the  applica- 
tion   of    the    American    retaliatory    assured 
destruction  strategy,  and  thereby  negate  the 
effectiveness  and  credibility  of  the  U.S.  de- 
terrence posture.  At  the  same  time,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  constantly  seeking  to 
strengthen  its  own  deterrence  and  war-fight- 
ing capability.  According  to  the  Soviet  view, 
the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  lat- 
ter depends  not  only  on  the  offensive  capa- 
bility  of   the   Soviet   strategic   and   conven- 
tional forces  and  especially  on  their  ability 
to    weaken    the    'enemy's    offensive    missile 
forces'  by  means  of  a  pre-emptive  first  strike, 
but  equally  on  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  survive  and  recover  from  a  nuclear 
war.    'No    country,'    the    well-known    Soviet 
spokesman  Q.  Arbatov  points  out.  'can  set 
Itself   the   aim   of  defeating   the   enemy  at 
the  cost  of  its  own  destruction.'"  (p.  xlli) 
Would  you  believe  that,  on  page  39  of  his 
own    work,    Soviet   Civil    Defense,    Professor 
Goure  himself  quotes  the  very  same  Arbatov 
as  saying  that  "nuclear  war  would  b3  suici- 
dal for  both"  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. !  This  unusual 
bit  of  Soviet  candor  is  not  only  at  odds  with 
the    Impression    given    by    quoting    Arbatov 
above  but  fully  explains  that  quote  has  hav- 
ing quite  the  opposite  meaning. 

As  for  Professor  Goure's  assertion  that  the 
Russians  "candidly  acknowledge"  that  a 
major  aim  of  their  strategy  is  to  preclude 
the  U.S.  retaliatory  assured  destruction  strat- 
egy, why  then  did  they  sign  the  ABM 
Treaty?  This  certified  a  government-wide 
decision  to  acquiesce  in  mutual  deterrence. 
(Professor  Goure  was  surprised  at  their  de- 
cision to  sign  tills  document  and  has  no 
firm  conviction  about  their  motives).  And 
why  did  Brezhnev  say,  in  July  1974,  that 
accumulated  nuclear  weapons  made  possible 
"the  destruction  of  all  life  on  Earth  several 
times" — a  clear  example  of  mutual  deter- 
rence rhetoric? 

Finally,  as  for  the  doctrinal  rejection  of 
mutual  assured  destruction,  this  sounds  omi- 
nous Indeed  until  one  Investigates  what  the 
Russian  spokesmen  are  saying.  To  quote  from 
p.  36  of  Goure's  War  Survival  in  Soviet  Strat- 
egy, Soviet  spokesmen  reject  the  concept  of 
security  based  on  a  balance  of  strategic  de- 
terrence because : 

"...  such  balance  Is  inherently  unstable 
because  of  constant  Improvements  In  weap- 
ons technology,  the  possibility  of  accidental 
escalation  of  a  local  war,  or  of  political 
changes  in  the  capitalist  countries  which 
might  Impel  new  leaders  to  risk  nuclear  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent  times.  So- 
viet spokesmen  refer  to  the  discussion  In  the 
U.S.  concerning  the  possibility  of  adopting  a 
'flexible  option  strategy'  which  may  Include 
a  U.S.  selective  and  limited  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  limited  wars,  or  even  against 
the  Soviet  Union  In  retaliation  for  Soviet 
aggre.««lon  against  third  countries,  and  to  the 
qualitative  strategic  aims  competition,  as 
proof  of  the  instability  of  security  based  on 
'mutual  assured  destruction."  " 

In  short,  the  Soviet  position  is  a  combina- 
tion of  recognizing  that  war  can  happen  de- 
spite overwhelming  deterrent  capability  (we 
would  agree)  and  recognition  that  the  United 
States  Is  trying  to  devise  strategies  that  will 
permit  it  to  use  nuclear  weap>ons  even  In  the 
face  of  these  mutual  deterrents. 

AMERICA  HAS  SOUGHT  FREEDOM  TO  USE 

Of  the  latter  there  can  be  no  question.  For 
example,  on  September  11,  1974.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schleslnger  warned  the  Senate  For 
elgn  Relations  Committee  against  the  danger 
to  Europe  that  would  arise  if  America  were 
seen  as  "well-deterred"  by  the  consequences 
of  a  nuclear  strike  at  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
explained  that  this  was  the  reason  for  his 


changing  U.S.  targeting  doctrine  to  permit 
greater  access  to  less  than  all-out  strikes. 

Indeed  an  objective  observer  would  find  at 
least  as  many  (If  not  more)  indications  in 
the  U.S.  strategic  literature  of  an  Intention 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  first,  and  to  carry 
nuclear  war  to  the  other  country,  as  It  finds 
in  the  Soviet  literature.  The  Soviet  declara- 
tions normally  do  little  more  than  assert 
that  any  nation  attacking  the  Soviet  Union 
will  get  a  "crushing  rebuff."  But  the  U.S. 
strategic  literature,  for  30  years,  has  been 
primarily  devoted  to  figuring  out  how  to 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Soviet  Union — despite  whatever  nuclear  bal- 
ance existed — In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack 
on  Europe.  Thus  our  literature,  paradoxically 
shows  greater  emphasis  on  "mutual  deter- 
rence" combined  simultaneously  with  greater 
emphasis  also  on  nuclear  war-fighting.  Pub- 
lic opinion  (and  common  sense)  has  demand- 
ed the  former  while  the  NATO  military 
"realities"  have  been  viewed  as  demanding 
the  latter. 

But  the  parallels  are  really  more  striking 
than  the  differences.  Just  as  Schleslnger  wor- 
ried that  the  United  States  might  be  de- 
terred from  taking  action  In  a  crisis,  so 
Soviet  military  spokesmen  try  to  find  ways 
to  assert  that  nuclear  war  is  still  an  instru- 
ment of  politics.  And  they  do  It  also  by  ex- 
pressing fear  that  the  concept  of  mutual 
deterrence  might  make  the  Soviet  Union 
vulnerable  to  U.S.  "nuclear  blackmail" — i.e., 
fearful  of  taking  action  in  the  face  of  Ameri- 
can actions  they  considered  hostile.  This  is 
the  precise  parallel  to  our  NATO  problem. 

THE  PROGRAM  ITSELF 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  programs,  as  seen 
by  Professor  Gour6,  is  as  follows  in  quotes 
and  through  paraphrase. 

Soviet  civil  defense  has  been  growing  since 
1951,  especially  since  1961,  with  a  marked 
upsurge  since  1972.  The  Soviet  leadership 
has  come  to  view  civil  defense  as  a  critical 
strategic  factor  which  can  determine  the 
course  and  o\itcome  of  a  nuclear  war.  It  is 
now  spending  over  the  $1  billion  a  year  it 
was  estimated  to  be  spending  over  the  last 
two  decades. 

MEASURES  PRESCRIBED 

Planning  would  disperse  the  essential 
workers,  who  would  then  commute  to  the 
plant  in  the  city  (40  to  60  miles) ,  while  non- 
essential workers  would  be  evacuated  to  more 
distant  rural  locations  and  small  towns  where 
they  would  be  settled  for  the  duration. 

In  the  late  1960'8,  the  authorities  decided 
that  the  provision  of  effective  blast  shelters 
for  all  urban  residents  was  too  expensive.  But 
in  1974,  this  position  was  reversed  and  "pres- 
ent Indications  are  that  shelter  construction 
in  the  cities  and  construction  of  fallout 
shelters  In  the  rural  areas  have  been  stepped 
up."  &our6  believes  that: 

". . .  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  cumulative 
construction  of  shelters  since  the  mid-1950's 
has  resulted  in  a  shelter  capacity  for  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  and  that  more 
are  being  added  every  year,  especially  under 
the  stepped  up  shelter  construction  program 
Introduced  in  1974.  The  population  Is  also 
being  trained  In  the  construction  of  hasty 
shelters,  and  according  to  Soviet  plans,  the 
entire  population  should  be  able  to  secure 
protection  in  either  blast  or  fallout  shelters 
within  72  hours  of  an  announcement  by  the 
government  that  a  'threatening  situation' 
exists." 

PERFECTION  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

According  to  official  Soviet  sources,  since 
1966  at  least  60  percent  of  all  new  Industrial 
plants  have  been  located  in  small  towns.  This 
program  was  termed,  by  Colonel-General 
Altunln,  a  "declsilve  measiore  for  ensuring 
the  viability  of  the  economy  in  wartime." 

The  Soviet  civil  defense  program  requires 
industrial  plants  to  harden  their  facilities. 
There  are  "clear  indications"  that  the  hard- 
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enlng  process  is  very  much  in  process  of  being 
carried  out,  although  because  of  the  con- 
siderable capital  construction  requirements, 
Its  completion  will  require  a  number  of  years. 

SOVin  URBAN  POPULATION 


Numbers  of 

cities 

Population 

Cities,  numbers 
of  residents 

Total 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

500,000  and  over , 

100.000  to  500.000 

20.000    to    50.000 

10,000  to  20.000 

5,000  to  10.000 

35 

203 

618 

973 

1.502 

1.040 

1.115 

41.7 

43.7 

191.0 

13.6 

10.6 

4.1 

2.1 

27.9 

29.2 

12.7 

9.2 

7.1 

3,000  to  5,000  

Less  than  3,000 

2.7 

1.4 

Total    

5,699 

149.6 

100.0 

STOCKPILING 

The  Soviet  Union  has  on  the  order  of  one 
year's  war  reserve  of  grain,  a  considerable 
amount  of  food  reserves  In  the  cities,  and 
much  of  total  annual  grain  production  kept 
at  the  farm,  so  that  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient food  there  to  food  urban  evacuees. 

GOURE'S     APPRAISAL 

The  implementation  of  the  program  is  un- 
even. Soviet  authorities  complain  of  public 
apathy,  of  oversimplified  training,  of  neglect 
of  industrial  hardening  measures,  of  prob- 
lems In  preventing  the  growth  of  large  cities, 
of  poorly  trained  civil  defense  units.  No  large- 
scale  evacuation  exercises  have  been  held  for 
entire  cities. 

It  Is  "evident"  that  with  a  few  days'  warn- 
ing, the  authorities  could  evacuate  the  great 
majority  of  urban  residents  and  provide 
them,  as  well  as  the  rural  population  with 
protection  against  fallout.  The  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  In  an  emergency  has  become  "well 
Ingrained"  In  the  majority  of  the  population 
despite  Indications  of  popular  skepticism. 

AN     ASSESSMENT     OF    THE     ASSESSMENT 

The  rates  of  spending  on  civil  defense  In 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  assessed  by  the 
rate  of  spending  in  other  countries  ravaged 
by  European-type  wars.  The  $4  a  year  per 
capita  estimate  for  Soviet  Union  is.  Its  sources 
admit,  only  a  guess.  But  would  it  be  inap- 
propriate in  any  case?  The  Swedes  spend 
$4.02,  the  West  Germans  about  $4.10  and  the 
Swiss  spend  $50.00  per  person  annually! 

Whether  there  was  an  upsurge  In  Soviet 
civil  defense  in  1972  Is  hard  to  establish  but 
would  be  easy  to  explain.  What  could  be 
more  natural  than  for  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  to  Increase  Its  alloctalon  to  civil  de- 
fense In  the  wake  of  a  Politburo  decision  to 
agree,  in  that  same  year,  to  a  prohibition  on 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems? 

The  notion  of  dispersing  essential  workers 
and  evacuating  nonessential  workers  to  rural 
locations  is  much  less  workable  when  one 
examines  the  above  table.  Rural  locations 
must  really  mean  rural  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  thousands  of  warheads.  Is  it  really 
feasible  to  move  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion persons  Into  rural  areas  and  resettle 
them  there  for  the  duration?  This  Is  much 
like  turning  the  society  inside  out. 

It  seems  indicative  of  the  difficulties  this 
would  pose  that  the  authorities  seem  to  have 
reversed  themselves,  as  Goure  notes,  and  to 
have  ordered  the  construction  of  blast  shel- 
ters In  cities.  But  even  civil  defense  enthu- 
siasts, such  as  T.  K.  Jones,  argue  that  blast 
shelters  in  cities  would  not  be  very  effective. 

The  post-1966  dispersion  of  new  industrial 
plants  to  small  towns,  often  referred  to,  also 
underestimates  the  fact  that  even  small 
towns  are  vulnerable  to  the  retaliatory  capa- 
bility of  a  U.S.  MIRVed  force  that  can  cover 
so  many  targets.  As  for  food  reserves,  the  one- 
year  war  reserve  spoken  of  Is  not  much  in- 
surance even  if  it  exists.  Food  stockpiles 
may  be  attacked  and  destroyed — a  significant 


number  have  been  Identified  and  no  Soviet 
authorities  can  assume  they  would  not  be  at- 
tacked. Furthermore,  the  very  ability  to  grow 
food  in  a  post-war  world  is  unclear.  There 
is  the  radioactivity  in  the  soil  which  may 
preclude  or  complicate  the  growing,  or  the 
eating,  of  foodstuffs.  There  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  war  would  so  disrupt  the  ozone  layer 
as  to  make  prolonged  exposure  to  the  out- 
doors impossible  for  the  farmer. 

There  are  also  other  weapons  effects  not 
fully  understood  when  detonations  involv- 
ing so  many  megatons  are  Involved.  For  ex- 
ample, the  possibility  of  a  shift  In  the  cli- 
mate, due  to  particulates  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  or  some  other  weapons-related 
cause  has  to  be  considered. 

THE    SECOND    OPTIMISM:     INDUSTRIAL    RECOVERY 

But  It  Is  not  enough  to  be  optimistic  about 
population  survival.  Since  the  cities  are  con- 
ceded to  be  destroyed,  one  must  be  optimistic 
also  about  Industrial  recovery.  Such  extraor- 
dinary optimism  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  a  leading  civil  defense  enthusiast,  T.  K. 
Jones.  But  it  Is  hard  to  credit. 

INDUSTRIAL    RECOVERY     AFTER    NUCLEAR     WAR    AS 
SEEN    BY    T.    K.    JONES 

The  conclusions  of  T.  K.  Jones  are  sum- 
marized In  the  graph  on  this  page.  It  reflects 
the  view  that  industrial  recovery  is  basically 
dependent  upon  population  survival  and  that 
recovery  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  process.*  For 
example,  this  graph  suggests  that  a  country 
could  lo.se  50 7o  of  Its  work  force  (which 
means,  in  many  cases,  half  Its  population) 
and  all  of  Its  Industrial  capital  and  recover 
in  15  years!  The  recovery  should  be  to  pre- 
war GNP  level!  (In  particular,  one  reaches 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  GNP  per  capita 
would  be  about  twice  what  it  is  now.) 

If  all  the  population  survived,  even  if  all 
the  Industrial  capital  value  were  destroyed, 
this  graph  suggests  that  the  prewar  GNP 
would  be  achieved  In  5-7  years!  The  report 
suggests  that  this  graph  is  the  collective 
conclusion  of  a  number  of  U.S.  studies  on 
recovery  but  does  not  reference  them. 

The  second  conclusion  of  this  testimony  Is 
that  It  is  relatively  easy  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  the  Industrial  capital  value,  so 
long  as  one  Is  willing  to  close  it  down.  The 
last  caveat  is  very  important  since  imple- 
menting protective  structures  for  operating 
plants  is  considered  enormously  expensive. 
However,  if  the  equipment  were  to  be  packed 
In  sandbags,  or  earth,  Jones  argued  that 
blast  protection  of  up  to  80  psl  might  be 
achieved.  For  further  protection,  equipment 
would  have  to  be  completely  surrounded 
with  foam  plastic  or  metal  chips  from  ma- 
chining operations.  In  some  cases,  machines 
would  have  to  be  coated  with  grease  and 
flooded  in  water,  and  so  on.  It  was  believed 
that,  for  $200-«300  million,  preparations 
could  be  made  to  provide  40-80  psi  protec- 
tion and.  for  ten  times  that  amount.  200- 
300  psl  protection. 

The  third  conclusion  of  this  study  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  positioned  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  two  conclusions.  It 
would  disperse  the  population  over  a  wide 
area,  pack  down  industrial  machinery  and 
execute  an  attack. 

The  testimony  shows,  however,  that  there 
is  little  difference  in  casualties  between  an 
unevacuated  population  attacked  In  cities 
and  an  evacuated  population  attack  by 
missiles  that  are  ground  bu.-t  so  as  to  pro- 
duce fallout.  In  short,  seeing  the  evacuation 
taking  place,  U.S.  planners  might  target 
weapons  so  as  to  attempt  to  create  fallout. 

Of  course.  If  one  assumes  that  the 
evacuated  population  can  build  effective  fall- 
out shelters  and  stay  In  them,  then  Im- 
mediate fatalities  can  be  reduced,  according 


•  Industrial  Survival  and  Recovery  After 
Nuclear  Attack;  November  17,  1976  report  to 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production;  pre- 
pared by  Boeing  Aerospace  Company. 


to  this  report,  to  about  10  million.  But  these 
shelters  are  assumed  to  provide  a  protection 
factor  of  200  psi  which,  while  described  as 
"simple"  in  the  testimony,  is  not  so  simple 
as  all  that.  It  would  be  necessary  to  stay  In 
the  shelters  not  only  hours  but  a  few  days. 
The  discipline  required  to  do  this  would  be 
extraordinary,  since  the  shelters  discussed  In 
Soviet  texts  hardly  provide  room  to  move, 
wltli  persons  taking  turns  lying  down,  and  so 
on.  (The  human  problems  associated  with 
this  need  not  be  dilated  upon) .  And  the  fall- 
out provides  all  the  recovery  uncertainties 
mentioned  above. 

A  COUNCIL  MEMBER  DISSENTS 

"The  editorial  asks  some  very  relevant 
questions  about  the  credibility  of  the  threat 
raised  by  a  USSR  civil  defense  posture  based 
on  evacuation.  These  are  matters  that  deserve 
careful  and  serious  debate.  However,  I  cannot 
agree  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  under- 
lying Implicit  assumption  in  the  editorial — 
that  an  offensive  stand-off  such  as  we  now 
have  is  stable,  whereas  a  defense  standoff, 
which  would  exist  had  the  great  powers  opted 
for  ABM  and  civil  defense,  Ls  destablizlng.  I 
have  never  been  convinced  of  this,  although 
I  realize  this  Is  the  basis  of  our  whole  deter- 
rent policy.  To  my  mind  a  defensive  confron- 
tation would  fce  better  than  an  offensive  con- 
frontation. My  main  reason  for  so  believing 
Is  that  I  don't  see  how  suspicious  antagonists 
can  permit  real  dlsarament,  and  thus  weaken 
the  offensive  deterrent,  unless  they  can 
count  on  some  -afety  through  defensive  sys- 
tems— In  short,  civil  defense  may  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  real  disarmament. 

I  believe  a  dispassionate  reexamination  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  civil  defense. 
In  the  present  context,  are  called  for.  The 
editorial  In  Imputing  to  those  who  favor  civil 
defense  Strangelovlan  Instincts  makes  this 
reexamination  more  difficult.  I  therefore  wish 
to  register  my  dissent."  Alvin  Weinberg. 

Editoriial  Note:  Is  it  true  that  a  "defen- 
sive stand-off  .  .  .  would"  have  existed  if  the 
great  powers  had  opted  for  ABM  and  civil  de- 
fense? Or  would  they  have  simply  bought 
further  offensive  weapons:  MIRV  to  over- 
whelm the  defenses  (as  they  have)  and  cruise 
missiles  (as  they  are  about  to)  which  would 
circumvent  the  defenses,  and  so  on?  And  If, 
in  the  long  run,  disarmament  eventually 
reached  the  point  where  deterrents  were  not 
adequate,  would  adversaries — If  still  "suspi- 
cious"— rely  upon  civil  defense,  which  only 
mitigates  damage,  to  prevent  war? 

In  any  case,  does  the  editorial  really  Im- 
pllclty  presume  that  mutual  deterrence  is 
"stable"  or  does  it  only  decry  current  exag- 
gerations of  the  instability  that  civil  defense 
can  produce?  In  any  case,  above  all,  does  it 
consider  alarmist  those  who  favor  civil  de- 
fense or  those  who  want  Soviet  civil  defense 
further  neutralized? 


MARINE   CORPS   SHOWS   THE   WAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement 
made  for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  on  maritime  posture  by  the 
Marine  Corps,  wliich  I  believe  has  great 
significance.  In  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  Marine  Corps  division/air 
wing  strength  could  be  reduced  below  our 
lift  capability  without  serious  adverse 
effect,  the  Marine  Corps  made  demurrals, 
but  it  also  said: 

There  may  well  be  potential  for  maintain- 
ing or  even  increasing  force  capability  at 
lower  strength  levels  by  trading  existing 
manpower  for  more  efficient  firepower  sys- 
tems now  possible  through  modern  technol- 
ogy. 

This  is  indeed  a  statement  of  great  sig- 
nificance— not  least  because  one  of  the 
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RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 

ON  SMALL  BUSIlNESS 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 
ate  Small  Business 
annual  organizational  mee 
8,  1977.  At  that  time,  the 
mittee  structure  and  worl 
1977  were  approved  by 
members. 
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In  accordance  with  section  133B  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee 

(As  adopted  in  executive  session  March  8, 
1977.) 

1.   GENERAL 

All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Subcommit- 
tees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  the 
Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

2.    MEETINGS  AND   QUORUMS 

(a)  The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman.  If  at  lea.st  three  Members 
of  the  Committee  desire  the  Chairman  to 
call  a  special  meeting,  they  may  file  In  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request 
therefor,  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such 
request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chairman 
falls  to  call  the  requested  special  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  request,  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  Members  may  file  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  Committee  their  written  notice 
that  a  special  Committee  meeting  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date,  hour  and  place 
thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall  meet  at 
that  time  and  place.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  such  notice,  the  Cleric  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  Committee  Members 
that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and 
Inform  them  of  its  date,  hour  and  place.  II 
the  Chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  regular, 
additional  or  special  meeting,  the  ranking 
majority  Member  present  shall  preside. 

(b)  In  meetings  to  consider  proposed  legis- 
lation or  to  transact  any  other  business  of 
the  Committee,  other  than  hearings,  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  including  at  least  one  minority 
Member. 

(c)  In  hearings,  whether  in  public  or 
closed  session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for  the 
taking  01'  sworn  testimony  shall  be  two 
Members  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  wit- 
ness voluntarily  waives  this  requirement. 

(d)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To 
be  valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  hearings 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
initiate  a  hearing  on  his  t.wn  authority 
or  at  the  reqiiest  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
ml'.tec.  Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall 
be  given  to  respective  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee Members.  Notire  shall  be  given  as  far 
in  advance  a<s  practicable.  No  hearings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  by  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee.  Such  consent 
may  be  given  Informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact  if  a  quorum  be 
present  as  specified  in  Rule  2(c) . 

(c)  Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 
Such    authority    may    be    given    informally. 


without  a  meeting.  When  so  authorized,  sub- 
poenas may  be  Issued  by  the  Chairman  or  by 
any  other  Member  of  the  Committee  desig- 
nated by  him.  A  subpoena  lor  the  attendance 
of  a  witness  shall  state  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to 
which  the  witness  is  expected  to  testify.  A 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  documents, 
memoranda,  records,  etc.  .shall  state  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  shall  Identify 
the  papers  required  to  be  produced  with  as 
much  particularity  as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
closed  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by  coun- 
sel of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted while  the  witness  is  testifying  to  ad- 
vise him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  a  closed 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or. any  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  such  a  clased  hearing  shall 
be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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ROMANIAN  EARTHQUAKE 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
full  scope  of  the  disaster  which  struck 
Romania  during  the  early  evening 
hours  last  Friday  is  only  now  becoming 
clear.  A  major  earthquake,  registering 
7.5  on  the  Richter  scale,  hit  just  65  miles 
from  the  heavily  populated  area  of 
Bucharest,  leaving  a  massive  path  of 
destruction  and  collapsed  buildings  in  its 
wake — killing  thousands  and  leaving 
thousands  more  injured  and  homeless. 

Although  reports  are  still  preliminary 
and  scattered,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment, disaster  relief  teams,  and  journal- 
istic accounts,  all  tell  of  a  tragic  toll  in 
human  life  and  physical  destruction.  The 
numb?r  of  people  killed  will  not  be  fully 
known  until  the  debris  is  cleared,  but 
unofficial  estimates  place  the  toll  well 
above  2,000.  Over  5.000  are  known  in- 
jured, with  many  still  making  their  way 
to  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

For  those  still  alive,  thousands  have 
taken  shelter  with  friends  or  relatives. 
And  since  the  earthquake  struck  the 
urban  area  of  Bucharest,  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  has  been  reported  to 
housing  and  apartment  complexes,  as 
well  as  to  commercial  and  industrial  fa- 
cilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
sympathy  and  concern  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  Romania.  I  am  confident 
cur  Government,  in  concert  with  others 
in  the  international  community,  will 
respond  generously  to  the  Romanian 
Government's  appeal  for  assistance. 

I  commend  the  Disaster  Relief  Office 
for  already  despatching  $85,000  in  emer- 
gency medical  supplies,  and  for  preparing 
to  provide  additional  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation assistance  as  the  need  arises. 
Hopefully,  the  U.N.  Disaster  Relief  Of- 
fice will  lend  its  suppoi-t  to  the  Romanian 
Government's  appeals  for  international 
humanitarian  assistance. 

As  longer-term  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction needs  are  identified,  I  stand 
ready,  with  others  in  Congress,  to  intro- 
duce necessary  legislation  to  offer 
America's  helping  hand  to  the  people  of 
Romania. 


INTERNATIONAL  BLACK  MARKET  IN 
U.S.-MADE  WEAPONS  SUPPLIES 
TERRORIST  GROUPS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  across  the 
globe,  radical  fringe  groups  believe  that, 
although  often  lacking  political  influ- 
ence, they  can  use  terrorist  and  guerrilla 
tactics  to  achieve  their  goals.  Such  tac- 
tics are  made  possible  by  the  thriving 
international  black  market  in  military 
weapons,  many  of  which  are  of  U.S. 
manufacture.  In  order  to  curb  the  illicit 
traffic  in  U.S.-made  weapons,  we  must 
institute  stronger  controls  on  the  export 
of  arms  and  military  supplies. 

By  law,  all  sales  of  arms  for  export 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  there  are  many  loopholes 
which  permit  the  diversion  of  arms  to 
unauthorized  buyers. 

One  loophole  concerns  the  control  of 
U.S.  companies  manufacturing  weapons 
in  other  countries,  through  foreign  li- 
censees or  subsidiaries.  Since  these  op- 
erations do  not  involve  the  movement  of 
arms  across  U.S.  borders,  they  are  not 
subject  to  U.S.  export  controls. 

A  second  problem  involves  the  export 
of  arms  by  private  Individuals.  Currently, 
each  citizen  leaving  the  United  States 
may  take  along  as  many  as  three  weap- 
ons without  any  sort  of  export  license. 
What  possible  need  is  there  for  U.S. 
citizens  to  be  taking  that  many  weapons 
abroad? 

Although  this  provision  accounts  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  international 
arms  traffic,  it  is  a  loophole  which  should 
be  tightened. 

A  much  larger  portion  of  the  illegal 
traffic  originates  in  the  transfer  of  legiti- 
mately-exported weapons  to  unauthoriz- 
ed parties.  Foreign  recipients  of  U.S. 
weapons  must  pledge  not  to  transfer 
them  without  the  approval  of  U.S.  au- 
thorities. Yet  there  is  no  mechanism 
for  enforcing  this  provision.  As  a  result, 
legitimate  recipients  often  find  it  to  their 
financial  or  political  advantage  to  divert 
these  arms  into  the  wrong  hands. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  State  Department,  in  authorizing 
small-arms  exports  in  particular,  pays 
little  attention  to  tho  possibility  of  this 
kind  of  illegal  transfer.  For  example,  the 
State  Department  was  recently  in  the 
process  of  approving  the  sale  of  10,000 
submachine  gims  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  when  undercover  Treasury 
agents  discovered  a  conspiracy  to  divert 
these  weapons  into  the  black  market. 
The  State  Department  was  apparently 
unaware  that  El  Salvador  has  only  5,000 
men  in  its  armed  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
also  been  providing  military  equipment 
to  Insurrectionists  and  terrorists  groups. 
We  must  continue  to  seek  international 
agreements  limiting  the  spread  of  weap- 
ons, particularly  of  the  more  advanced 
and  destructive  variety.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  would  do  well  to  monitor  more 
closely  our  own  arms  transactions. 

To  this  end,  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  Senator  Sam 
NuNN,  is  currently  investigating  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  international 
arms  trafficking.  In  particular,  the  sub- 
committee is  looking  into  the  phenome- 


non of  the  gims-for-drugs  trade  occur- 
ring along  the  Mexican  border.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  intend  to  encourage  further  in- 
vestigation in  this  area. 

There  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  11,  1977,  an  interest- 
ing and  well-researched  article  on  this 
subject,  written  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Kwitny. 
Mr.  Kwitny  is  well  known  for  his  earlier 
exposes  on  securities  frauds — which  led 
him  to  write  the  highly  acclaimed 
"Fountain  Pen  Conspiracy,"  on  that  same 
subject.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  recent  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thriving  Black  Market  Puts  Military 
Weapons  into  Amateurs'  Hands 

(By  Jonathan  Kwitny) 

The  M-11  might  be  called  the  perfect  as- 
sassination weapon.  A  U.S.-made  hand  ma- 
chine gun  that  fires  bullets  by  gas  propul- 
sion without  sound,  flash  or  smoke,  it  can 
empty  its  32-round  clip  In  approximately  1.7 
seconds.  It  comes  In  two  pieces,  each  nine 
Inches  long,  and  weighs  about  seven  pounds. 
With  it,  one  U.S.  arms  dealer  says,  "I  could 
kill  a  hundred  people  In  the  next  room  and 
you'd  never  hear  it." 

The  world  is  glutted  vrtth  arms  like  the 
M-11:  lightweight,  lethal,  low-cost  and  easy 
to  use.  They  are  being  produced  in  such 
quantity  and  with  so  few  controls  that  get- 
ting them  poses  no  problem  for  any  group 
of  revolutionaries,  vigilantes,  terrorists  or 
just  plain  crazies  who  are  willing  to  spend 
a  little  time  looking. 

The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  about 
equal  responsibility  for  allowing  the  illicit 
traffic  in  military  weapons  to  get  out  of  con- 
trol. Small,  sophisticated  arms  designed  to 
put  more  firepower  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual soldiers  are  rolling  off  assembly  lines 
in  both  countries,  and  are  being  shipped  to 
other  countries  around  the  globe.  Suppliers 
don't  keep  track  of  what  happens  to  them 
after  that. 

Often,  the  arms  land  on  the  black  mar- 
ket, where  they  are  readily  available  to  any- 
one with  the  patience  to  develop  the  right 
connections.  An  estimated  $S  billion  in  arms 
that  the  U.S.  abandoned  in  Vietnam  hasn't 
even  hit  the  black  market  yet,  knowledge- 
able U.S.  authorites  say.  If  the  Vietnamese 
begin  dispersing  that  arsenal,  it  should  be 
even  easier  for  amateurs  to  arm  themselves 
in  the  years  ahead. 

From  a  shelf  In  almost  any  library,  you 
can  pull  down  the  military  reference  text, 
"Jane's  Infantry  Weapons,"  and  find  a  grim 
catalog  of  destruction.  An  antipersonnel 
grenade  maker's  ad  guarantees  "vmiform 
dispersion  of  fragments  In  every  case."  A 
firm  called  Euromisslle  boasts  that  Its  prod- 
uct enables  "a  mere  Infantry  soldier"  to  de- 
stroy enemy  tanks  within  a  6,500-foot  range 
("minimum  training  required")  and  lists 
write-away  addresses  In  France  and  Ger- 
many. Jane's  also  features  detailed,  illus- 
trated instructions  on  how  to  assemble  and 
operate  almost  every  known  small  arm, 
from  the  Thompson  submachine  gun  to  the 
M-11  and  the  Strela  missile. 

Some  14,000  of  the  M-11  and  a  simUar  M- 
10  have  been  made.  Tliey  list  for  $80  each, 
although  when  a  Marietta,  Ga.,  manufac- 
turer of  the  guns  v/ent  out  of  business  re- 
cently, M-lOs  were  sold  at  auction  for  $5  to 
licensed  dealers  and  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments.  "They're  all  over  the 
world  now,"  mostly  In  Third  World  coun- 
tries, says  Geoffrey  WerBell  of  Powder 
Springs,  Ga.,  whose  father  helped  design  the 
guns. 


EASY  target:  jetliners 


The  Strela  Is  a  Soviet-made,  heat-seek- 
ing, precision  guided  missile.  It  can  be  toted 
comfortably  on  your  back.  Launched  from 
the  ground.  It  will  knock  a  jetliner  out  of  the 
sky  at  altitudes  of  up  to  6,560  feet.  Accord- 
ing to  Jane's,  Third  World  countries  that 
have  taken  delivery  of  Strelas  Include  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
(which  has  proclaimed  an  alliance  with  rev- 
olutionary movements  elsewhere),  Egypt, 
North  Korea  and  India.  U.S.  intelligence 
sources  say  Strelas  also  have  shown  up  In 
almost  all  Arab  countries  and  some  African 
nations.  Including  Mozambique. 

In  1973,  Italian  police  burst  In  on  five 
Arab  terrorists  setting  up  Strelas  in  a  rented 
apartment  four  miles  from  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Airport  near  Rome,  directly  under  the 
traffic  pattern  for  the  north-south  runway. 
Intelligence  sources  suspect  that  those  Stre- 
las were  shipped  originally  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  Egypt,  which  In  turn  sold  them  to  Libya. 
Libya's  head  of  state,  Moammer  Khadafy. 
Is  said  to  distribute  arms  to  almost  anyone 
who  win  use  them  against  a  government  he 
opposes. 

Libya  has  obtained  from  the  UB.S.R. 
large  quantities  of  RPG-7  rockets,  which 
weigh  under  10  pounds  and  can  destroy  a 
•f^nk,  let  alone  a  limousine  or  speaker's  plat- 
form. In  turn,  Libya  Is  believed  to  have  sup- 
plied the  Provisional  Wing  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  virlth  RPG-7s  and  other  weap- 
ons. A  boatload  of  arms  that  Intelligence 
sources  had  tracked  all  the  way  from  Libya 
was  Intercepted  off  the  coast  of  Northern 
Ireland  In  1973.  The  IRA  has  used  RPG-7s 
against  armored  British  military  vehicles  and 
police  installations. 

pentagon  is   middleman 

U.S.-made  weapons  also  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  revolutionaries  and  ter- 
rorists, though  usually  not  directly  through 
the  government.  Most  are  siphoned  off  into 
the  black  market  after  lawful  sales  to  for- 
eign governments   or  private  Individuals. 

Most  shipments  of  U.S.  arms  to  foreign 
countries  are  commercial  transactions,  as 
opposed  to  the  mllltary-ald  programs  com- 
mon in  the  1950s.  Many  such  sales,  espe- 
cially of  big-ticket  items  like  fighter-bomb- 
ers, are  made  with  the  Defense  Department 
acting  as  middleman.  (Foreign  governments 
and  U.S.  manufacturers  often  prefer  title  to 
the  goods  and  payment  to  flow  through  the 
Pentagon.)  Other  sales,  especially  of  small 
arms  suitable  for  guerrilla  use,  are  made  di- 
rectly by  manufacturers  to  foreign  buyers. 
All  sales  must  be  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment, v/hlch  keeps  a  list  of  hundreds  of 
U.S.  concerns  that  have  registered  to  obtain 
arms-export  licenses  from  the  government  on 
a  sale-by-sale  basis. 

Among  the  most  popular  IRA  weapons  are 
the  AR-15  rifle,  made  by  Colt  Industries  Inc. 
in  I-Iew  York,  and  the  AR-180.  made  by 
Armallte  Inc.,  a  privately  held  company  in 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Both  weapons  can  be 
bought  legally  In  the  U.S.  by  almost  anyone. 
(They  are  considered  civilian  "sporting" 
weapons.)  Both  are  versions  of  the  M-16,  the 
principal  U.S.  military  rifle,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  Armallte  and  is  manufactured  by 
Colt  and  its  licensees.  Jane's  lists  the  price  of 
an  M-16  at  $85;  the  AR-15  and  AR-180  com- 
monly retail  for  about  twice  that. 

Federal  law  prohibits  the  sale  to  civilians 
of  fully  automatic  weapons — those  that  fire 
repeatedly  like  a  machine  gun.  For  the  civil- 
ian market,  the  manufacturers  doctored  the 
fuUy-automatlc  M-16  slightly  and  came  up 
with  the  semiautomatic  AR-15  and  AB-180, 
which  fire  one  shot  for  each  pull  of  the  trig- 
ger. With  Just  a  few  hours  of  tinkering,  how- 
ever, the  AR-16  and  AR-180  can  be  made 
fully  automatic.  Many  IRA  weapons  recov- 
ered by  the  British  have  been  reconverted 
in  this  way. 

Guns  found  on  IRA  members  have  been 
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traced  by  their  serial  numbers 
buyers,   but   this   hasn't   provided 
evidence  to  convict  the  Amerlcani 
court  In  Philadelphia  recently 
convictions  of  five  men  for  illegal 
more  than  100  AR-180s  to  the 
the  serial  numbers  showed  that 
cans  had  purchased  the  guns  In 
covu-t  noted  that  the  serial  numbtrs 
sold  overseas  aren't  registered.  II 
proved,    the    court    said,    that 
buyers  didn't  simply  sell  the  gu 
a  licensed  exporter  to  an  approved 
buyer,   who   then   transferred   th^m 
IBA.  The  court  did  uphold  the 
vlctlon  for  conspiring  to  sell  the 
ly,   but  only  because   the  men 
disclosed  their  plans  to  a  governmfent 
cover  agent  who  testified  agalns 

David  Hopkins,   who  prosecutei  I 
for  the  Justice  Department,  thlnl  s 
ernment   should  record   the   serU  1 
place    of    origin    and    destlnatlor 
weapon  leaving  the  country  legallj 
he  acknowledges  that  the  number 
Involved  Is  "awe-insplrlng." 

Indeed,   the   defense   in   the 
case,  arguing  that  the  AR-180s 
entered  Ireland  from  almost  a 
sented  a  State  Department  repoift 
that    2  5    million   firearms   were 
ported  from  the  U.S.  in  the  five 
Ing  last  June  30.  That  figure  dldii 
the  three  firearms  that  anyone  1 
U.S.  Is  allowed  to  take  with  him 
Nor  did  It  Include  the  many  U.S 
including     M-16s     and     AR 
manufactured      overseas      under 
agreements,  or  firearms  sent  abroad 
by  U.S.  troops  that  are  "lost," 
or  stolen. 

85  MILLION  RIFLES 
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In    a    1970   study    designed    to 
abundance  of  military  rifles  in  c 
Priscllla  Clapp,  then  with  a  priv 
firm  and  now  with  the  U.S 
and    Disarmament    Agency,   calcu 
more  than  85  million  such  weapon  i 
tered  around  the  world.  She  coun 
dozen  or  so  most  popular  rifies, 
the  M-16.  (Although  Colt  won't  di 
duction    figures    for    the    M-16 
estimated  that  25,000  were  being 
tured  each  month,  a  figure  that 
Pentagon  reports.) 

The   immense  stockpiles   held 
arms  dealers  also  suggest  that 
more  guns  being  made  than  th 
diers  to  use  them.  Probably  the 
dealer  is  Samuel  Cummlngs,  whos( 
terarms.  Is  based  In  Monaco  and 
with  pipelines  into  virtually  every 
the  world.  Mr.  Cummlngs  says — i 
have  verified — that  his  warehouses 
more  than  500,000  light  arms  and 
100  million  rounds  of  ammunltlo: 
enough  to  equip  40  military 
than  twice  as  many  as  the  U.S.  ha: 
service. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  says  he  pays  $5 
surplus  submachine  guns  for  ex 
sells   them  for   $25   to   $60   after 
them.  Arms  experts  say  that  the 
civil  war  of  the  1950s,  the  1961  B; 
invasion   In  Cuba   and  possibly 
were  fought  with  weapons  that 
had  bought  from  Mr.  Cummlngs. 
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The   American    taxpayer   helped 
Mr.  Cummlngs  in  this  lucrative 
served  as  a  weapons  expert  in  the 
the  1940s,  then  went  to  work  for 
Intelligence  Agency.  In  the  early 
set  up  a  private  International  con 
sold  arms  for  the  CIA.  Some  observers 
it   was   an   arms-laundering   opera  ;ion 
trolled  by  the  agency.  Interarnis,  a 
firm,  now  seems  largely  independe  it 
control — except,    of    course,    when 
arms  Into  or  out  of  this  country. 
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It's  doubtful  that  Mr.  Cummlngs  could  oper- 
ate so  successfully  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
tacts he  made  while  with  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  and  many  other  private 
arms  dealers  say  they  sell  only  to  govern- 
ments, and  there's  no  indication  that  they  do 
otherwise.  But  Washington  sources  say  these 
arms  often  end  up  on  the  black  market 
through  official  corruption,  theft,  or  a  govern- 
ments  collusion  with  nongovernment  groups. 
And,  the  sources  add,  some  private  arms 
dealers  don't  have  scruples  about  whom  they 
sell  to. 

When  it  comes  to  guns.  Communist  govern- 
ments have  a  reputation  for  being  as  proflt- 
mlnded  as  any  private  trader  in  the  West. 
According  to  many  reports,  Soviet  arms  often 
hit  the  black  market  through  a  Czech  trad- 
ing company  that  operates  through  a  pur- 
portedly Independent  arms  dealer  In  Amster- 
dam. 

Persons  who  are  aligned  with  revolutionary 
causes  but  are  unwilling  to  pay  black-market 
prices  can  get  free  or  cut-rate  arms  at  Libyan 
embassies  in  Europe,  according  to  French 
sources.  The  method  isn't  guaranteed,  but 
with  a  few  months  of  waiting  it  has  been 
productive,  the  sources  say. 

Another  ploy,  of  course.  Is  theft.  One  haul 
triken  from  a  well-stocked  arms  depot  can 
keep  a  violent  group  and  even  its  allies  in 
other  countries  supplied  for  years.  Grenades 
stolen  in  1972  from  a  U.S.  military  depot  In 
West  Germany  by  anarchists  known  as  the 
Baader-Melnhof  gang  are  believed  to  have 
been  used  two  years  later  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  by  Venezuelan  and  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists. 

MISPLACED    MUNITIONS 

In  April  1976,  a  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee  reported  that  uncounted  tens 
Of  thousands  of  U.S.  military  weapons  have 
been  lost  or  stolen  from  storage.  The  sub- 
committee found  that  records  were  "hap- 
hazard" and  that  "losses  of  sizable  quanti- 
ties of  weapons  and  munitions  were  fre- 
quently written  off  as  inventory  errors  with- 
out any  investigation." 

Weapons  purchased  from  U.S.  companies 
by  South  American  governments  for  use  by 
their  Internal  police  forces  often  wind  tip  in 
the  hands  of  right-  and  left-wing  terrorist 
groups  there,  according  to  several  sources, 
including  Michael  T.  Klare,  visiting  fellow 
at  the  Center  for  International  Studies  at 
Princeton  University.  Mr.  Klare,  a  specialist 
in  international  arms  traffic,  says  right-wing 
groups  often  obtain  weapons  directly  from 
the  police,  who  covertly  encourage  vigilante- 
style  terror  that  they  can't  carry  out  officially. 
Left-wing  groups,  he  says,  steal  the  same 
weapons  by  raiding  police  depots. 

The  State  Department's  decisions  on  over- 
seas arms  transfers  are  made  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Recipients  must  pledge  not  to  transfer  the 
arms  to  third  parties  without  American  per- 
mission. But  a  system  for  enforcing  such 
promises  doesn't  exist. 

State  Department  officials  refuse  to  discuss 
on  the  record  whether  violations  of  the  no- 
transfer  agreement  have  occurred.  Gen.  How- 
ard Fish,  who  directs  the  Pentagon's  review 
of  foreign  arms  sales,  says  U.S.  embassies 
keep  "very,  very  good  control"  of  American 
arms  sent  overseas.  He  says  he  is  unaware 
that  the  IRA  has  been  using  American-made 
weapons. 

SMALL    ARMS    CO    UNNOTICED 

Officials  of  the  CIA,  the  Army  and  the 
arms  control  agency  all  acknowledge  that 
they  don't  keep  close  tabs  on  U.S.  weapons 
shipped  overseas.  It  was  ascertained  in  other 
Interviews  that  nobody  else  does  either.  Gov- 
ernment officials  say  that  the  transfer  of 
major  weapons  systeins,  such  as  military  air- 
craft, probably  would  be  noted  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  intelligence.  But  the  transfer 
of  small  arms  probably  would  not,  they  add. 


As  for  the  amount  of  Investigation  that 
precedes  the  granting  of  arms-export  liccns- 
ses  by  the  State  department,  a  recent  ca«e 
Involving  an  attempt  to  put  10,000  U.S.  sub- 
machine guns  on  the  black  market  is  hardly 
reassuring.  Seven  men,  including  the  former 
military  chief  of  staff  of  El  Salvador,  were 
convicted  in  federal  court  in  New  York  for 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  arms-export  laws. 
As  part  of  the  conspiracy,  the  El  SaH-ador 
military  chief  was  charged  with  taking  a 
$75,000  bribe  to  provide  phony  export  docu- 
ments. The  documents  were  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  as  evidence  that  the 
guns  were  needed  by  his  country's  armed 
forces. 

Apparently  unaware  that  El  Salvador's 
armed  forces  number  only  about  5,000  men, 
the  State  Department  began  routine  process- 
ing of  the  export  request  for  the  10,000  guns. 
Before  a  decision  could  be  reached,  however, 
the  conspirators  made  the  mistake  of  bring- 
ing an  undercover  Treasury  Department 
agent  into  their  plan,  and  he  turned  them  In. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN    SHIPMENTS 

The  State  Department  did  approve  a  se- 
ries of  arms  sales  over  the  past  few  years  in 
which  the  end  purchaser  was  South  Africa,  a 
country  under  a  U.S.  arms  embargo.  The 
Justice  Department  is  investigating  the  sales, 
made  by  Colt,  the  Winchester  Group  of  OUn 
Corp.  and  pos.slb!y  other  arms  manufacturers 
to  third-party  countries  that  transferred  the 
weapons  to  South  Africa  under  prearranged 
plans.  Colt  and  Olin  say  the  sales  were  engi- 
neered without  their  knowledge  by  employees 
who  were  fired  after  the  sales  were  discovered. 
But  when  a  former  Colt  employee  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  illegal  sale  last  July,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  C.  Zampano  in  Connecticut 
said  he  doubted  that  the  deals  could  have 
been  made  without  the  knowledge  of  "higher 
ups"  at  Colt. 

Brandon  Alvy  of  the  Justice  Department 
says,  "The  cases  we  have  found  have  left 
tracks.  I'm  sure  there  are  scores  of  cases  we 
don't  know  anything  about." 

Some  authorities  still  hope  that  an  effec- 
tive International  agreement  can  be  made 
controlling  the  spread  of  the  sophisticated 
new  weapons.  The  U.S.,  for  its  part,  has  for- 
bidden Third-World  sales  of  its  Redeye  mis- 
sile, similar  to  the  Soviet  Strela.  Iran,  for 
example,  has  been  denied  Redeyes  despite 
repeated  requests  for  them. 

A   SOVIET   LIMITATION? 

Brian  Jenkins,  a  Rand  Corp.  researcher 
who  has  written  extensively  on  terrorism, 
believes  that  the  Soviets  might  agree  to 
some  such  limitation.  "When  a  couple  of  air- 
liners get  knocked  down  and  one  of  them  Is 
an  Aeroflot,"  he  says,  the  Soviets  may  begin 
to  limit  sales  of  Strelas  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries. He  adds:  "In  whose  interest  Is  It  to 
have  hundreds  of  these  things  loose  In  the 
world?" 

But  the  battle  to  control  more  conven- 
tional weapons  is  clearly  lost.  An  American 
doctoral  student.  Just  back  from  Bangkok, 
reporte  that  M-16s  were  selling  in  stores 
there  for  $50  to  $100,  even  though  such  sales 
are  illegal  in  Thailand.  A  French  Joxirnalist 
who  Is  writing  a  book  on  illegal  arms  sales 
says  he  has  accomp&nled  arms  dealers  on 
regular  runs  to  Africa.  He  says  that  Just  be- 
fore being  interviewed  by  this  newspaper,  he 
talked  to  a  French  dealer  who  was  trying  to 
black-market  a  shipment  of  3,000  World  War 
II  American  submachine  guns  for  $20  each. 

One  arms-control  authority  says  he's 
"frankly  not  that  concerned  "  over  reports  of 
Illegal  machine-gun  trades  because  "they're 
already  out  of  control. 

"Cut  off  the  flow  of  munitions?"  asks  an- 
other rhetorically.  "How  are  you  going  to 
cut  off  the  flow  of  arms  to  terrorists  when 
you  can't  even  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms  to 
teen-agers  who  hold  up  stores  right  here  In 
Washington?" 
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BOOZE,  DOPE,  AND  KIDS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  to  announce  the  commencement  of 
hearings  Into  t.ie  effectiveness  of  fed- 
erally funded  programs  designed  to  edu- 
cate our  Nation's  youth  to  the  dangers 
of  misusing  alcohol  and  drugs.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  by  the  Subommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  on  March  24 
and  25,  1977,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  4232 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Persons  or  organizations  wishing  to  sub- 
mit testimony  should  write  to  the  sub- 
committee at  A-609  Senate  Annex,  119 
D  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 
Witnesses  are  required  to  provide  50 
copies  of  their  prepared  testimony  at 
least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 
The  misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
many  other  potentially  harmful  drugs  by 
teenagers  and  children  has  reached  in- 
tolerable levels  in  America  today.  While 
the  information  we  have  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  we  would  prefer,  the  trends 
clearly  indicate  increased  substance 
abuse  by  all  age  groups,  especially  of 
alcohol. 

A  recent  California  study,  for  example, 
found  that  the  number  of  high  school 
males  using  alcohol  over  50  times  a  year 
has  doubled  since  1970 — and  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  high  school  fe- 
males in  the  same  category  has  more 
than  tripled. 

Another  alcohol  study  commissioned 
by  the  Federal  Government  involved  over 
13,000  youths  in  grades  7  through  12. 
It  found  that  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  children  studied  in  that  age  group 
could  be  characterized  as  "moderate  to 
heavy  drinkers,"  meaning  that  they  con- 
sumed alcohol  on  an  average  of  at  least 
once  a  week 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  about  60 
percent  of  traffic  fatalities  among  young 
adults  are  in  some  way  related  to  alcohol. 
Current  information  about  drug  mis- 
use In  these  age  groups  is  equally  alarm- 
ing. While  the  newest  studies  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  leveling  off  of  use  in  most  cate- 
gories of  illicit  drugs  at  last  year's  levels, 
those  levels  are  still  sufficiently  higli  to 
cause  the  subcommittee  considerable 
concern. 

Considerin,"  current  epidemic  levels  in 
the  use  and  abuse  of  tiiese  substances, 
the  subcommittee  intends  to  tak_  a  hard 
and  critical  look  at  Federal  programs 
whose  ostensible  purpose  is  preventing 
such  activity.  These  programs,  some  of 
which  have  been  funded  for  more  than 
5  years,  are  spread  over  several  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Education  programs  using  school  set- 
tings are  adminLstered  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970.  This  act  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  one  of  the  ques- 
tions confronting  the  subcommittee  is 
whether,  and  in  what  form,  to  recom- 
mend its  reauthorization. 

Other  programs  are  administered,  both 
directly  and  by  grant  and  contract,  by 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse — 
NIDA — and  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism— NIAAA. 


Federal  agencies  alone  have  spent 
nearly  $80  million  since  1975  on  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs.  And  while 
it  would  be  imfair,  and  even  ludicrous, 
to  lay  increases  in  teenage  substance 
abuse  at  their  doorstep,  the  amounts 
spent  on  prevention  by  these  agencies  are 
by  no  means  trivial,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  their  programs  must  be  measured 
against  this  background  of  increased  use 
and  abuse. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  must 
also  examine  their  effectiveness  in  light 
of  all  the  other  social  and  cultural  forces 
that  affect  the  values  and  decisions  of 
the  young. 

In  that  regard,  there  are  several  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  to  be  critical  to 
the  subcommittee's  inquiry.  These  ques- 
tions are  not  intended  to  be  all-inclusive 
of  our  interests  and  concerns,  nor  should 
each  of  them  be  answered  or  addressed  in 
detail  by  every  witness.  Rather,  they  are 
intended  to  provide  some  guidance  to 
witnesses  and  other  interested  persons  as 
to  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

The  questions  include: 

1.  Given  the  limited  resources  available, 
what  are  (or  should  be)  the  appropriate  goals 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention?  To  prevent  or  discourage  all  use 
of  alcohol  or  drugs?  To  prevent  initial  use? 
To  stop  use  already  In  progress?  To  educate 
regarding  responsible  use  and  the  dangers  of 
misuse? 

2.  To  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge, 
what  is  the  current  Incidence  of  alcohol  and 
drug  misuse  among  youth,  and  how  has  that 
changed  In  the  past  two  years?  How  could  we 
Improve  our  current  measurement  tech- 
niques? 

3.  What  current  techniques  do  we  have,  If 
any  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  substance 
abuse  education  and  prevention  programs? 
What  new  measurement  techniques  are 
needed?  To  what  extent  do  we  currently 
spend  new  money  and  innovative  new  proj- 
ects with  inadequate  Information  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  previous  efforts? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  substance  abuse  prevention 
and  education  authorities  necessary  or  ad- 
visable? To  what  extent  does  such  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  exist  now? 

6.  What  are  the  substantive  differences 
between  school-based  and  non-school-based 
education  and  prevention  programs?  Some 
research  has  shown  that  the  fact  of  exposure 
to  any  such  program  may  be  more  Important 
than  the  type  of  program  to  which  the  In- 
dividual has  been  exposed.  Is  that  finding  all 
or  partly  accurate?  Whether  or  not  it  is 
accurate,  given  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able for  education  and  prevention  progranis. 
Is  there  any  cun-ent  Justiflcatlon  for  the  can- 
tinued  separate  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, or  for  lack  of  close  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  them? 

6.  To  what  extent  does  the  "prevention"  of 
substance  abuse  involve  broader  values  and 
moral  choices  than  those  which  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  decisions  about  alcohol  and 
drugs?  To  what  extent  might  this  factor 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  programs  targeted 
specifically  on  alcohol  or  drugs?  Should  other 
federal  prevention  programs.  Including  those 
administered  in  federal  health,  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  transportation  agencies,  also  b» 
more  closely  coordinated  with  substance 
abuse  prevention  efforts? 

7.  What  effect  do  external  societal  forces, 
such  as  the  media,  have  on  substance  abuse 
prevention  and  education  programs?  For 
example,  does  the  extensive  advertising  of 
alcohol  and  over-the-counter  drugs  negate 


all  or  part  of  the  Impact  of  federal  resources 
spent  on  education  and  prevention? 

8.  To  what  extent  might  certain  types  of 
education  or  prevention  programs,  as  some 
researchers  have  suggested,  actually  Increase 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  by  the  young? 
What  attention  should  be  paid  to  program 
evaluations  which  reveal  that  most  youthful 
users  are  "more  knowledgeable  about  drugs 
than  drug  educators"? 

9.  To  what  extent  have  non-federal  funds, 
including  non-governmental  funds,  been 
devoted  to  education  and  prevention?  What 
role  have  federal  agencies  played  in  generat- 
ing the  expienditure  of  those  funds? 

These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  questions  that  will  be  asked  by  the 
subcommittee  in  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings. In  asking  them,  however,  there 
should  be  no  implication  that  we  are 
demeaning  the  importance  of  prevention. 
I  still  strongly  believe  what  I  said  about 
this  subject  in  another  forum  last  year: 

While  it's  so  much  easier  Just  to  mop  up 
the  casualties  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in 
this  country,  it  Is  hopeless  to  believe  we  will 
ever  bring  the  problem  under  control  without 
a  major  prevention  effort. 

It  is  thus  because  of  the  importance  of 
this  problem,  not  in  spite  of  it,  that  we 
need  to  question  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques that  have  been  tried  in  the  past — 
and  to  attempt  to  set  a  realistic  agenda 
and  attainable  goals  for  the  future. 


DOES  "EQUAL  PROTECTION" 
PROTECT  EQUALLY? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  on 
equal  protection  of  the  law  by  George  F. 
Will  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Sunday,  March  6,  1977.  The  article 
treats  the  problems  commonly  referred  to 
as  "reverse  discrimination"  and  discusses 
the  Bakke  case  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Will  makes  the 
excellent  point  that  the  14th  amendment 
guarantees  equal  protection  of  the  law  to 
"persons,"  not  groups,  and  when  access 
to  a  privilege  is  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
membership  in  a  group,  our  society 
abandons  the  principle  that  rights  belong 
to  individuals. 

Do  affirmative  action  and  similar  quota 
programs  square  with  the  14th  amend- 
ment— or  as  Mr.  Will  states — 

Does  the  equal  protection  guarantee  pro- 
tect individuals  of  all  races  equally? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1977) 

Does  "Equal  Protection"  Protect  Equally? 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Storm  clouds  of  controversy  are  banking 
over  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  decided  to 
say  whether  universitites  can  Judge  by  dif- 
ferent standards  white  applicants  and  appli- 
cants from  certain  approved  minorities. 

Alan  Bakke,  a  white,  was  twice  denied  ad- 
mission to  a  California  medical  school  that 
reserved  16  of  100  places  for  minorities.  The 
university  acknowledged  that  U  admitted 
minority  applicants  it  rated  substantially 
below  Bakke.  The  California  Supreme  Court 
ruled  (6-1)  that  he  had  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  race,  in  violation  oi 
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the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
tectioii  of  the  law." 

The  purpose  of  the  university's 
tern  is  to  promote  diversity  in 
body  and  medical  profession.  Th« 
who  supported  the  university  ev 
far   as   to   argue    that   "minority 
possess  a  distinct  qualincatlon 
school  simply  by  virtue  of   their 
en.iance  the  diversity  of  the 
That  is,  being  from  a  minority 
substantive  qualification  for  med 

The    university    argues    that 
quota  system  the  best  professional 
will  become  virtually  all-white 
that  hj-pothesls  were  demonstrably 
not   be   grounds   for   a 
ment.  The  14th  amendment 
protection,  not  equal  protection 
as   it   promotes  desired   social 

The  sole  Issue  is  whether  the 
tection  guarantee  protects 
races  equally. 

There     is     no     constitutional 
against  the  medical  school  giving 
to  applicants  who  are  interested 
ing  In  northern  California,  where 
doctor  shortage.  Neither  are  there 
tional  impediments  to  schools 
mis.slon  standards  when  dealing 
dren    of    alumni,    or    large    lads 
footballs  70  yards,  or  the  underpfi 
without  regard  to  race. 

The    constitutional    infirmity 
dlscl-iminatlon    plans    like     the 
quota   system    Is    that    they 
classifying    which,    although 
tended,  Is  not  benign  In  effect. 

The    U.S.    Supreme    Court   has 
da.Hslfylng  citizens  according  to 
Inherently  unconstitutional.  Such 
tlons  have  been  approved  to  Int 
clUtate  bilingual  education,  and 
the  right  of  some  non-English  spe4ltl 
sons  to  vote.  And  last  week,  the 
that  states  can  deliberately  design 
Ing   plans  to   create   or   preserve 
districts    where    government- 
noritles  are  majorities. 

But  the   California  court   noted 
though  racial  classifying  has  been 
with  regard   to  several   policies,   ir 
those  cases  "did  the  extension  of 
benefit  to  a  minority  have  the  effect 
priving  persons  who  were  not  me 
minority  group  of  benefits  they  wo 
wise  have  enjoyed."  And  the  court 
California's    quota    system    clearly 
Bakk->  cf  educational  benefits 
race. 

But  such  quota  systems  are  curre 
tioned  by  "progressive"  thought, 
turned    Itself    inside    out    since 
Then.    Yale    Law    School    (to    cite 
amonz  many  examples)  abandoned 
system  restricting  Jewish  entrants, 
days.  It  was  understood  that  quot; 
herently      discriminatory      because . 
quota     systems,     considerations 
quantities  supplant  considerations 
vidual  qualities. 

When  access  to  a  privilege  l.s 
the  basis  of  membership  In  a  grou 
has  abandoned  the  principle  that 
loni^    to    indivldtials.    not    grouns. 
abandonment    is    not    a    constltut 
tion:  the  14th  Amendment 
protection    of    the    law    to    "pers 
proxips. 

The    university    argues    that    xi 
tional    discrimination    occurs    only 
racial     classification     disadvantage 
nority.    But    the    California    court 
with  apnror.rlate  vigor,  the  notion 
crimination     is     constitutional     if 
Bakke's   case)    Its    Inirirles   are 
members  of  the  majority  race  on 
that  race: 

"Surely  the  complexion  of  the  pe 
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discriminates  cannot  be  a  significant  factor 
In  deciding  whether  an  Individual  has  been 
deprived  of  his  right  to  equal  protection." 

What  precedent  can  the  Supreme  Court 
cite  in  the  unlikely  event  that  it  decides  to 
support  the  university  against  Bakke?  The 
California  court  noted:  "It  has  been  more 
than  three  decades  since  any  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  clas- 
sification which  resulted  in  detriment  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race."  That  decision,  one  of 
the  darkest  episodes  in  U.S.  constitutional 
history,  upheld  concentration  camps  for 
Japanese-American  citizens. 


son  who 


PUBLIC     PARTICIPATION     IN     FED- 
ERAL AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  adoption  of  a  program  to 
provide  certain  kinds  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  participants  in  Commission 
proceedings.  Assistance  would  be  avail- 
able, the  Commission  said,  where  a  per- 
son or  group  capable  of  making  impor- 
tant contributions  to  an  agency  proceed- 
ing is  prevented  from  participating  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  sufficient  resources. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  FCC  was, 
in  fact,  considerably  more  limited  in 
scope  than  similar  proposals  made  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Bar  As- 
sociation and  by  various  public  interest 
groups.  It  appears  to  consist  of  little 
more  than  a  consolidation  of  existing 
Commission  practices  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  financial  burdens  on  partici- 
pants in  FCC  proceedings,  such  as  the 
provision  of  free  transcripts  to  parties 
who  can  make  an  in  forma  pauperis 
showing.  Reimbursement  will  now  be 
available,  however,  to  broadcast  or  com- 
mon carrier  licensees  who  are  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  licenses. 

While  the  Commission,  consistent  with 
its  statutory  authority,  may  establish 
any  kind  of  compensation  program  it 
sees  fit.  I  was  confused  by  the  accom- 
panying Commission  press  release  which 
suggested  that  a  radically  nev/  "financial 
assistance"  program  had  been  instituted. 
In  reality,  the  Commission  had  affirma- 
tively declined  to  histitute  the  kind  of 
genuinely  effective  program — direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  participants  to 
cover  the  reasonable  costs  of  securing 
competent  legal  and  technical  assist- 
ance— which  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  already  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  have  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  begin  providing  such 
assistance,  and  other  agencies — includ- 
ing the  FDA,  the  CAB,  and  the  EPA— 
are  in  various  stages  of  rulemaking  on 
the  issue. 

When  the  limitations  of  the  Commis- 
sion's program  became  more  fully  known. 
I  wrote  Chairman  Wiley  to  request  that 
the  press  release  be  rescinded,  and 
changed  to  reflect  more  accurately  the 
dimensions  of  the  program  that  had  in 
fact  been  instituted. 

The  significance  of  our  exchange,  Mr. 
President,  lies  not  in  our  disagreement 
over  the  wisdom  of  the  Commission's 


action  or  even  over  whether  the  Commis- 
sion should  at  least  have  engaged  in  a 
rulemaking  on  the  issue.  Rather,  the 
Chairman's  comments  are  noteworthy 
because  they  underscore  the  urgent  need 
for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  agencies  with  express 
statutory  authority  to  award  the  kind  of 
financial  assistance  that  is  genuinely 
needed  for  effective  public  participation 
in  their  proceedings.  And,  we  need  to  en- 
act uniform  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of 
that  authority. 

Committee  hearings  have  now  been 
completed  on  S.  270,  the  Public  Par- 
ticipation In  Federal  Agency  Proceed- 
ings Act  of  1977,  and  in  a  relatively  short 
time  the  Senate  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  bill.  The  legislation 
will  clarify  the  authority  of  agencies  to 
provide  this  kind  of  assistance,  and 
delineate  the  circumstances  in  which  as- 
sistance should  be  provided.  It  will  also 
give  the  agencies  additional  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  already  stated  in  a  series  of  recent 
opinions  that  most  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment already  have  statutory  author- 
ity to  provide — at  their  discretion — this 
kind  of  assistance.  But,  as  Chairman 
Wiley  states: 

The  primary  problem  for  the  FCC  Is  our 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Congress  will 
support  such  a  reimbursement  program. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  Congress  should 
demonstrate  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  its  support  for  and  commitment 
to  funding  for  public  participation  in 
agency  proceedings.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  agreed  that,  although  the 
agencies  have  this  inherent  authority. 
Congress  should  spell  out  precisely  how 
that  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  I  wel- 
come Chairman  Wiley's  comments  be- 
cause they  emphasize  the  need  for  early 
Senate  action  on  S.  270.  We  must  insure 
that  the  programs  which  are  now  being 
considered  and  adopted  by  the  various 
agencies  are  uniformly  effective.  Firm 
congressional  support  for  the  initiatives 
which  several  agencies  have  already  un- 
dertaken in  ihis  area  must  now  be  forth- 
coming if  Congress  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  Federal  administrative  process 
is  truly  open  to  the  full  participation  of 
the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter and  Chairman  Wiley's  response  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
SuBcoMMirrEE  ON  Administrative 

Practice  and  PRocEDtrKE, 
Washington,  DC,  January  II,  1977. 
Richard  E.  Wiley, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Wiley:  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure,  which  I  chair,  ha.s  in  the  past 
year  been  giving  Intensive  consideration  to 
legislative  proposals  which  would  authorize 
and  encourage  federal  agencies  to  provide 
compensation  for  public  participation  which 
makes  Important  contributions  to  agency 
proceedings.  In  addition,  I  have  personally 
been  following  with  interest  the  efforts  of 
several  agencies  In  attempting  to  establish 
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on  their  own  Initiative  various  mechanisms 
for  providing  such  financial  assistance  to 
public  groups. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  be  among  those 
agencies  which  have  taken  the  lead  in  insti- 
tuting broad  compensation  programs.  In- 
stead. I  am  concerned  that  the  Commission 
has  created  the  Impression  that  it  has  begvm 
a  new  program  to  provide  subrtantlally  in- 
creased financial  assistance  to  public  partici- 
pants in  Its  processes,  when  in  fact  it  has 
not.  I  am  referring  to  a  press  release  (Report 
No.  4760,  November  15,  1976)  entitled  "Par- 
ticipants in  FCC  Proceedings  May  be  Finan- 
cially Assisted".  This  release  announced  an 
"experimental  program"  of  "assistance"  to 
participants  In  FCC  hearing  proceedings.  The 
first  two  pages  of  this  press  release  discuss 
standards  for  such  "assistance",  but  never 
mention  what  such  "assistance"  actually 
consists  of.  Only  on  the  last  page  does  the 
release  finally  state  that  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  by  the  program  does  not  involve 
"reimbursement  of  a  party's  out-of-pocket 
expenses"  and  therefore  does  not  Include 
such  expen.ses  as  attorney  or  expert  witness 
fees.  But  the  release  never  states  what  "fi- 
nancial assistance"  is  included. 

On  the  basis  of  the  heading  and  tone  of 
this  release  some  members  of  the  pvibllc, 
and  Indeed  the  subcommltee  staff  itself,  were 
under  the  initial  Impression  that  the  FCC 
had  indeed  taken  a  major  step  to  develop  a 
new  and  "substantial"  program,  as  it  was 
characterized  in  the  relea.se.  But,  when  the 
full  text  of  the  Commission's  decision  was 
released  two  weeks  later  (FCC  76-1046, 
November  30,  1976),  it  appeared  that  the 
Commission  specifically  contemplated  merely 
the  provision  of  a  free  hearing  transcript  to 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  copies  of 
pleadings  to  be  filed  by  hearing  participants 
who  made  an  in  forma  pauperis  showing. 
These  two  forms  of  Indirect  or  procedural 
relief  have,  to  our  knowledge,  al.^eady  been 
consistently  provided  by  the  FCC  to  public 
interveners  in  hearing  cases  upon  request 
since  at  least  1974. 

The  only  new  element  of  the  FCC's  "pro- 
gram" seems  to  be  that  such  relief  v,-lll  now 
be  provided  as  well  to  broadcast  or  common 
carrier  licensees.  No  additional  forms  of  a.'.- 
sistance  to  the  public,  such  as  those  prn- 
pcsed  by  the  Federal  Communications  Bar 
Association  in  its  petition  for  rulemaking, 
are  apparently  contemplated. 

I  would  appreciate  an  explanation  as  '.o 
the  actual  scope  of  the  announced  "pro- 
gram." I  am  particularly  concerned  that  if 
my  reading  of  the  Commission's  action  Is 
correct,  that  no  genuinely  new  forms  of  re- 
lief are  in  fact  to  be  provided  false  pu'jlic 
e:<pectations  have  been  created  by  the  No- 
vember 15  press  release.  If  so,  the  press  re- 
lease should  be  rescinded  and  replaced  with 
one  that  accurately  reflects  that  the  Com- 
mission has  simply  codified  by  rule  some 
previously  available  forms  of  relief  to  public 
participants  put  forward  by  the  Fedeial 
Communications  Bar  Association. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  the  FCC's 
decision  In  this  matter.  My  primary  concern 
is  to  set  the  record  straight.  I  do  regret, 
however,  that  the  Commission  has  not  seen 
fit  at  least  to  open  a  rulemaking  or  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  direct  reimbursement  of 
the  expenses  cf  public  participation  in  its 
rulemaking  and  adjudicatory  processes,  as 
other  agencies  (such  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission)  have  done.  The  Infor- 
mation gathered  in  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  this  subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chairman. 


Federal  Communications  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 1977. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ch.mrman:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  11,  1977,  concern- 
ing  the  Commission's   action   of  November 
10,  1976  in  the  matter  of  "Rules  and  Pol- 
icies to  Facilitate  Participation  of  Indigent 
Persons  in   Commission   Proceedings"    (RM- 
2676). 

I  have  reviewed  the  November  15,  1976 
press  release  on  this  subject.  Except  with 
regard  to  two  particular  matters,  I  believe 
the  release  fairly  and  accurately  depicts 
the  action  taken  by  the  Commission.  The 
first  of  these  two  matters  concerns  the  word 
"financially"  which  appears  in  the  heading. 
I  agree  that  the  word  was  misleading  and 
regret  its  in.-^dvertent  inclusion  in  the  re- 
lease. The  second  matter  concerns  the  last 
one-sentence  paragraph  on  page  one  of  the 
relea.se.  That  sentence  may  also  be  misleading 
and  should  have  been  deleted.  The  rule  ap- 
plies to  Interveners  who  are  not  .seeking  fi- 
nancial gain,  but  the  Commission  did  not 
state  in  its  Order  adopting  the  new  rule  that 
Individuals  or  groups  "will  not  be  allowed 
any  personal  financial  gain." 

While  the  Commission  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  the  accuracy  of  its  press  releases, 
it  does  not  approve  or  see  the  releases  before 
they  are  is.sued.  The  releases  are  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Information  Office  and 
reviewed  by  members  of  the  staff  who  pre- 
pared the  document  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission (in  this  case.  FCC  76-1046).  In  this 
instance,  the  reviewing  staff  regrettably 
failed  to  strike  out  the  word  "financially" 
which  appeared  in  the  heading.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  your  bringing  the  matter  to  our 
attention  and.  no  less  than  you  do,  regret 
any  misimpressions  that  mny  have  resulted. 
A  corrected  release  has  been   Issued. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Commission  en- 
compasses any  form  of  relief  which  does  not 
involve  the  direct  payment  of  appropriated 
funds  to  parties  to  the  proceeding.  Aside 
from  the  examples  given  in  the  Memoran- 
dum Opinion  and  Order,  this  may  include 
making  copies  of  a  party's  pleadings  and 
serving  them  on  other  parties,  and  changes 
in  the  time  and  place  of  hearings  which  save 
on  travel  expenses  and  witness  fees.  In  addi- 
tion, the  presiding  judge  may  direct  Bureau 
staff  participating  in  the  proceeding  to  share 
the  burden  of  proceeding  on  an  Issue  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  intervener,  and  to  call 
witnesses  the  Bureau  and  intervener  wish  to 
examine.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  pre- 
siding jvidge  may  also  direct  the  payment  of 
witness  fees.  The  procedural  relief  available 
is  limited  only  by  t;ie  needs  of  a  qualifying 
party  and  the  judgment  of  the  presiding 
Judge.  Moreover,  the  benefits  can  be  sub- 
stantial, particularly  in  light  of  an  inter- 
vener's limited  capacity  to  pav,  and  may 
amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  in  a 
major  proceeding. 

Although  this  program  may  appear  to  be 
a  limited  action  to  assist  those  parties  who 
might  aid  the  Commission  in  resolving  pub- 
lic interest  questions  at  i.ssue,  it  is,  in  fact, 
new  and  important  in  a  number  of  respects. 
For  example,  requests  for  assistance  of  this 
kind  have  had  no  prior  sanction  in  our  rules; 
action  by  the  full  Commis.sian  was  required. 
Before  the  adoption  of  our  rule,  there  were 
no  procedures  for  filing  such  requests  for 
relief  and  no  clearly  established  standards 
for  acting  on  them.  An  intervener  could  not 
be  sure  of  the  showing  required  to  obtain 
assistance,  and  could  not  reliably  predict 
whether  favorabl;  action  would  be  taken. 
The  rule  is  a  step  forward  in  each  of  these 
re.spects.  The  presiding  Judge  and  petition- 


ing parties  are  now  provided  guidance  as  to 
the  procedures,  standards  and  safeguards 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Commission.  It  is 
exp'-ited  that  these  standards  will  be  refined 
In  a  series  of  opinions  by  administrative  law 
judges  applying  the  rule  to  the  facts  of 
particular  cases.  By  and  large,  the  rule  estab- 
lishes a  framework  which  could  support  even 
mere  extensive  relief.  Including  the  direct 
reimbursement  of  expenses  and  relief  in  oth- 
er types  of  cases,  such  as  notice  and  com- 
ment rulemaking  proceedings,  if  the  Congres.s 
signals  its  approval  of  such  expanded  relief 
with  a  specific  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
s.-'y  funds. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  informatlsn  a  copy 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's petition  for  rulemaking.  Except  for 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay  witness 
fees,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  forms  of 
relief  provided  by  the  Commission  closely 
parallel  those  proposed  by  the  FCBA.  The 
relief  provided  by  the  rule  is  also  very  simi- 
lar to  that  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States 
(ACUS  Recommendation  No.  71-6,  1  CFR 
305.71-6). 

The  question  of  Issuing  a  Notice  of  Inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  reimbursement  of  expenses 
has  bee;i  raised  in  r.  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion filed  by  Media  Access  Project  and  will  be 
considered  by  the  Commission  In  the  near 
future.  While  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
me  to  predict  how  the  Commission  may  re- 
spond to  this  point  on  reconsideration,  the 
primary  problem  for  the  FCC  is  our  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port such  ?.  reimbursement  program,  and 
believe  it  would  be  imprudent  to  proceed 
further  without  specifically  earmarked  funds 
for  such  purposes.  As  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral put  it,  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  are  matters  best 
left  to  the  Congress,  as  was  done  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  the  pro- 
vision.'; of  Section  202(a)  of  the  Magnuson- 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  Improvement  Act. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  an  already  fi- 
nancially strapped  FCC,  struggling  to  em- 
ploy every  management  efficiency  to  meet 
current  regulatory  obligations,  I  believe  the 
Ccmmission's  deferral  to  Congressional  guid- 
ance before  taking  on  new  obligations,  how- 
ever meritorious,  is  a  prudent  and  sound  ex- 
ercise of  agency  discretion. 

In  closing,  I  should  again  emphasize  that 
I  share  your  concern  that  anyone  may  have 
been  misled  as  to  the  scope  of  our  action, 
a:id  appreciate  your  calling  the  matter  to 
our  attention  so  that  we  could  issue  a  cor- 
rected \eislon  of  our  press  release.  As  to  tJie 
merits  of  our  action.  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  our  rule  is  a  salutary  action,  and  one 
which  should  facilitate  reimbursement  cf 
out-of-pocket  expenses  if  the  Congress  even- 
tually opts  lor  such  a  program. 
Sincerely  your.s, 

Richard   E.   Wiley. 

C/iair?iio)i. 


POLICY  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
REORGANIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
ENERGY    AGENCIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  has  recently 
published  a  short  report  by  Mr.  David 
Gushee  on  the  policy  issues  associated 
with  reorganization  of  the  Federal  en- 
ergy agencies. 

Hearings  on  energy  reorganization  are 
currently  underway  in  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Gush- 
es's  report  contains  many  useful  insights, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Record, 


There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
Policy  lasvzs  Associated  With  Aeorcaniza- 
TiON  or  Federal  Energy  Ag:encies 


Issui  ;s 


Adminlst  ration, 
Commlsi  ion 


enictment 


and 


a:id 


In  recent  years,  but  partlcularl  y 
oil  embargo  of  1973-74,  the  Unite* 
struggled  with  energy  policy 
best  to  organize  the  Federal  gov 
deal  with  them.  In  1974,  the  flrsi 
steps  were  taken  with  formation 
eral  Energy  Administration,  the 
search  and  Development 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
were  Intended  at  the  time  to  be 
organizational  moves  pending 
a  major  departmental  framework, 
election  of  a  new  President,  the 
for  an  extensive  reevaluatlon  of 
ganizatlon  In  terms  of  current 
future  national  needs  and  goals. 

Reorganization  will  require 
a  number  of  basic  issues  relating 
objectives,  not  only  In  energy 
In  a  number  of  other  areas  as 
plex  as  energy  policy  itself  is,  it 
considered  in  isolation  from  social 
and  international  policies,  prograr^s 
Jectives.  Decisions  in  each  policy 
each  of  the  others,  often  In  ways 
not  be  predicted  with  confidence. 

The  United  States  has  an  energy 
has  had  one  for  at  least  a  century 
ley  has  been  to  rely  to  the 
possible  on  prviat  eenterprlse  to 
major  investment,  development 
decisions  affecting  enregy  supply 
deliberately  delegating  to  the 
authority  and  responsibility  for 
and  changing  the  direction  and 
national  energy  policy  as  a  whole.' 
is  thus  not  whether  we  should  have 
policy  but  how,  it  at  all,  the  on 
should  be  changed. 

The  answer  will  depend  at  least 
the  Nation's  consensus  on  what 
problem  is.  There  are  at  least  four 
of  this;  therefore,  the  energy  policy 
ts  which  definition  is  right  or.  if 
Important  Is  each  compared  to 
The  four  are: 

1.  The   sharp,    unpredicted, 
trollable  Increase  In  world  oil  prlce^ 
Impact  on  other  fuel  prices, 
nomic  activity,  and  Income 

2.  The  dependence  of  the  U.S 
gas,  two  depletable  resources  who^ 
tlon  is  probable  within  one  or 
tions. 

3.  The  dependence  of  the  U.S 
ports   from   sources   whose 
part  different  from  ours  and  whosi  i 
is  in  question. 

4.  Long  range   impact  of  energir 
tlon  and  use  on  land,  water,  and  air 

Policy  responses  optimum  for 
these  definitions  of  the  energy 
quently  exacerbate  it  as  seen  frckn 
more  of  the  other  perspectives.  Fo; 
a  policy  designed   to  soften  the 
higher  energy  prices  causes  majoi 
in  oil  imports.  A  policy  designed 
Imports  rapidly  will  lead  to  hlghei 
energy  prices.  A  policy  of  expanded 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY  rORMULATION 

Reorganization  proposals  over  the  past 
several  years  have  placed  the  decision- 
making authority  at  the  White  House  level 
(Percy,  Hollings)  or  at  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment level  (Ford,  Riblcoff) .  The  rationale  for 
a  White  House  locus  Is  that  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  is  to  decide  what  the  energy 
problem  is  and  that  the  values  In  conflict 
are  too  broad  in  impact  to  be  resolved  in 
an  energy  context  alone.  The  rationale  for 
policy-making  at  the  department  level  is 
that  the  most  Important  problem  is  the  need 
to  act  rapidly  and  decisively  now.  In  this 
case,  the  process  of  policy  reformulation 
would  be  molded  to  a  major  extent  in  a 
de  facto  manner  by  the  actions  taken.  The 
impact  of  energy  actions  on  non-energy 
values  would  be  subject  to  independent 
Presidential  review. 

In  addition  to  overall  policy  formulation, 
four  major  programmatic  aresis  are  basic  to 
the  Federal  role  in  energy : 

1 .  Supply  policy  and  programs. 

2.  Conservation  policy  and  programs. 

3.  Data  collection  and  analysis. 

4.  Regulation. 

Three  non-energy  programmatic  areas  are 
also  involved: 

1.  Non-energy  mineral  resources  on  public 
lands. 

2.  Public  land  management  of  non-min- 
eral values. 

3.  Environmental  protection,  health,  and 
safety. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  where  the  over- 
all energy  policy  responsibility  should  be 
located,  the  important  differences  among  en- 
ergy reorganization  proposals  to  date  relate 
to  (1)  what  programs  should  be  included  in 
each  of  these  areas  and  (2)  where  these  areas 
should  be  placed  organizationally  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  to  overall  energy 
policy  formulation.  The  former  is  a  matter 
of  effectiveness,  primarily,  in  that  like  pro- 
grams gathered  together  have  an  enhanced 
opportunity  for  effectiveness. 

The  latter,  however,  deals  with  issues  of 
program  integrity.  In  that  each  of  the  seven 
programmatic  areas  contains  objectives 
whose  attainment  will  require  accommoda- 
tion with  conflicting  objectives  in  one  or 
more  of  the  others. 

PROGRAMMATIC    ENERGY    AREAS 

Supply  policy  and  programs 
Concerns  about  where  energy  supply  should 
be  placed  relate  to  all  six  of  the  other  pro- 
grammatic areas  and  to  overall  policy  formu- 
lation as  well.  Those  proposing  separation 
from  other  functions  are  concerned  lest  sup- 
ply program  budgets  and  staffs  and  associ- 
ated private  sector  interests  dwarf  all  other 
programs,  staffs,  and  interests  and  thus  cause 
a  de  facto  dominance  of  supply  interests  over 
conservation,  regulatory  standards,  data 
analysis  methodologies  and  assumptions,  and 
so  forth. 

Those  proposing  integration  feel  that  un- 
planned over-emphasis  on  supply  options  can 
be  prevented  by  appropriate  structural  and 
procedural  safeguards  and  that  a  unified 
command  centers  ability  to  act  is  the  most 
important  consideration. 

Conservation  policy  and  programs 
The  big  question  in  energy  conservation  Is 
how  to  make  it  happen.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  ERDA's  energy  conservation  technology 
program  Is  embryonic,  that  all  major  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  have  some  role  to 
play  In  improving  the  efficiency  of  energy  use 
throughout  the  country  and  that  there  are 
many  potential  conservation  opportunities 
that  do  not  need  new  technologies.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  implementing  energy  conserva- 
tion actions  is  difficult  because  for  each  type 
of  action  there  are  thousands  to  millions  of 
individuals  or  groups  who  must  decide  to 
change  their  ways  of  doing  thmgs.  Yet,  the 
presence  of  oil  and  gsis  price  controls  reduces 


the  economic  incentive  to  make  conservation 
decisions. 

In  other  words,  ideas,  leverage,  and  incen- 
tives are  all  in  short  supply.  Most  reorgani- 
zation proposals  to  date  place  conservation 
technology  development  with  energy  supply 
technology  development.  The  premise  is  that 
grouping  technologists  is  more  apt  to  lead  to 
Innovative  technical  thinking  than  setting 
up  a  number  of  smaller  technical  activities. 
The  one  alternative  proposal  (Percy)  adds 
ERDA's  conservation  technology  development 
programs  to  each  Federal  Department  in  ex- 
panded sectoral  conservation  programs.  The 
premise  is  that.  In  conservation,  attitude, 
emphasis,  and  mcentive  are  as  Important  as 
technology.  Technology  needs  will  be  dic- 
tated by  market  values;  the  best  way  to  com- 
municate these  values  to  the  technological 
thought  process  is  to  put  the  technologists' 
next  to  the  markets.  Their  technologies 
would  then  serve  the  markets. 

The  counter-argument  Is  that  technologi- 
cal innovation  is  critical  to  improved  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use  and  its  distribution  to 
many  agencies  will  lead  to  loss  of  a  critical 
mass  of  technical  thinking. 

Data  collection  and  analysis 
The  policy  Issue  involved  in  organization 
of  energy  data  activities  is  how  to  protect 
the  results  from  conscious  or  unconscious 
bias.  The  most  controversial  case  in  point  is 
estimation  of  domestic  energy  reserves,  the 
extent  of  which  Is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  both  the  nature  and  timing  of  en- 
ergy actions.  Information  on  energy  con- 
sumption patterns  is  equally  Important,  for 
both  pricing  and  conservation  policies. 

The  main  debate  has  centered  on  insula- 
tion of  data  activities  from  Influence  by 
policy-makers.  Of  perhaps  equal  Importance 
in  the  long  term  is  the  relationship  between 
energy  data  and  other  social  and  economic 
data.  Each  Federal  department  collects  data 
on  its  sector.  Including  energy  data  sets. 
This  fact  raises  questions  of  duplication  of 
Federal  effort,  on  the  one  hand,  and  im- 
pacts of  energy  actions  on  non-energy  ac- 
tivities, on  the  other  hand. 

The  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (P.L.  94-385,  August  14,  1976)  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Energy  Information  and 
Analysis  in  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, gave  It  quasi-independent  status,  and 
provided  for  an  annual  performance  audit 
review  by  a  team  of  outside  experts  des- 
ignated by  administrators  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  extensive  data-collection  and 
analysis  activities.  Current  energy  reorgani- 
zations proposals  seek  to  add  data  collec- 
tion activities  In  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  Geological  Survey,  with  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  how  to  do  this,  as 
well  as  on  whether  other  data  activities, 
such  as  those  in  Federal  Power  Commission, 
should  also  be  added. 

Regulation 
Motivation  to  reorganize  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  with  programs  affecting  en- 
ergy stems  from  perceptions  that  these  pro- 
grams are  overlapping,  duplicative,  and  un- 
coordinated— and  thus  are  hindering 
implementation  of  energy  policy  Initiatives. 
A  1974  report,  known  popularly  as  the  Doub 
Report,-  'concluded,  however,  that  while 
there  Is  occasional  duplication  due  to  statu- 
tory overlap,  there  is  surprisingly  little  ac- 
tual duplication  among  agencies  despite  the 
potential  for  overlap.  Rather,  state,  regional, 
and  local  regulation  is  generally  far  greater 
in  impact  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Some   of   these   differences   in    perception 
stem    from    differing    definitions    of    energy 
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regulatory  activities;  other  differences  stem 
from  differing  definitions  of  the  energy 
policy  problems.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
regulatory  activity — economic,  environmen- 
tal, health  and  safety,  for  example— which 
affect  energy  activities.  Often  their  objec- 
tives conflict  with  each  other,  at  least  in 
part. 

A  primary  issue,  is  the  relative  Importance 
of  the  social  goals  of  economic  regulation 
and  the  economic  goals  of  energy  policy, 
who  is  to  make  the  trade-offs  among  them, 
and  what  processes  will  be  used  in  reachmg 
the  trade-off  decisions.  Obviously,  the  de- 
cisions reached  will  either  follow  from  a 
reformulated  energy  policy  or  will  collec- 
tively play  a  major  role  In  creating  a  reform- 
ulated energy  policy. 

The  regulatory  questions  have  basically 
not  been  addressed  In  major  energy  reor- 
ganization proposals  through  1976.  beyond 
the  Congressional  decision  to  separate  nu- 
clear regulatory  affairs  from  nuclear  devel- 
opment activities  when  NRC  and  ERDA  were 
created  in  1974.  On  January  11.  1977.  Presi- 
dent Ford  proposed  merging  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  FEA's  petroleum 
regulatory  programs  In  a  new  Department 
of  Energy.  President  Carter's  reorganization 
proposal  has  not  yet  taken  final  shape,  al- 
though during  the  campaign  he  indicated  an 
Interest  In  combining  a  number  of  energy- 
related  economic  regulatory  activities  from 
NRC.  Securities  and  Exchange  Comrai.sslon, 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
those  of  FPC  and  FEA. 

NON-ENERGY    PROGRAMMATIC    AREAS 

Non-energy  material  resources  on  public 
lands 

The  Federal  Government  owns  a  major 
share  of  remaining  undeveloped  energy  re- 
sources such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands,  uranium,  and  geothermal  steam,  plus 
public  lands,  on  which  solar  energy  might 
be  developed.  There  are  also  major  depos- 
its of  minerals  and  metals  and  extensive 
water  resources  on  Federal  holdings.  The 
Issue  is  whether  management  of  these  non- 
energy  resources,  particularly  water,  should 
be  handled  in  the  same  agency  as  energy  or 
in  a  separate  one. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  suggestions 
that  energy  resources  are  siifflciently  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  others,  there  has  been  much  more  debate 
about  water  resources.  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal would  separate  water  and  minerals 
from  energy  development;  President  Carter's 
comments  during  the  campaign  Indicated 
that,  at  that  time,  he  agreed  with  this  ap- 
proach. President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
(DENR)  would  have  put  them  all  together. 
The  1976  proposals  of  Senator  Riblcoff  and 
Senator  Percy  were.  In  this  issue  area,  vari- 
ants on  the  DENR  theme.  How  to  manage 
the  Nation's  water  resources  has  been  an 
issue  for  decades,  greatly  intensified  by  mas- 
sive demands  for  water  associated  with  de- 
velopment of  energy  resources  in  the  West- 
ern U.S.  However,  there  has  not  been  much 
incisive  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  col- 
lecting or  separating  the  management  of 
energy,  non-energy,  and  water  resources. 
From  the  variations  In  the  proposals  now  on 
the  table  and  in  development,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  not  much  consensus  either. 
Public  land  management 

Public  lands  offer  many  values  beyond 
their  energy,  mineral,  and  water  resources. 
Grazing,  forestry,  fish  and  wildlife,  recrea- 
tion, and  ecological  stability,  among  others, 
are  examples.  There  is  no  comprehensive  na- 
tional program  providing  guidelines  on  how 
to  optimize  among  these  values;  in  fact,  some 
agencies  are  charged  to  hold  and  manage 
their  lands  (Forest  Service,  for  example) 
while  others  have  been  charged  with  giving 
them  away  (Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
example ) . 


In  1976,  the  BLM  was  mandated  to  increase 
the  scope  and  complexity  of  its  planning  for 
optimum  usage  of  the  lands  remaining  in  its 
Jurisdiction  (Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act.  P.L.  94-579).  This  task  is  com- 
plicated by  the  1872  Mining  Act.  which  per- 
mits private  claimants  to  obtain  title  to 
public  lands  without  regard  to  the  Impact 
of  such  loss  of  control  on  the  ability  of  BLM 
to  plan  for  and  manage  its  holdings. 

A  major  energy  reorganization  issue,  there- 
fore, is  how  to  resolve  conflicts  between  clas- 
sification for  leasing  of  public  lands  for  de- 
velopment of  their  resources  and  classifica- 
tion for  other  uses  to  which  resource  devel- 
opment would  be  inimical.  This  issue  has  not 
yet  been  addressed  in  DENR-type  reorganiza- 
tion proposals.-  other  than  to  leave  the  de- 
cisions within  the  Department  of  Interior. 

In  all  major  reorganization  proposals  to 
date,  such  decisions  would  continue  to  be 
made  within  a  single  Federal  department, 
either  Interior  (Ford,  Carter)  or  a  DENR 
(Riblcoff,  Percy). 

The  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
proposals  centers  on  where  the  energy  sup- 
ply policy  interests  lie — together  with  land 
management  in  the  DENR  approach,  or  in  a 
separate  department  under  either  of  the  two 
Presidential  approaches. 
Environmental,  health  and  safety  protection 
Four  agencies — Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion, and  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration — operate  major  regulatory 
programs  designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, public  health,  and  safety.  The  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  monitors  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  process. 
Other,  smaller,  programs  also  exist,  the  Of- 
fice of  Pipelines  Safety  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  for  example. 

All  tliese  programs  affect  both  the  econom- 
ics and  the  timing  of  energy  actions,  us- 
ually negatively.  In  case  after  case,  trade- 
offs must  be  made  between  energy  objectives 
and  regulatory  objectives.  The  reorganization 
issue  is  whether  these  trade-off  Judgments 
should  be  mide  within  one  department  or  be- 
tween agencies. 

N-i  major  energy  reorganization  proposal 
currently  on  the  table  proposes  inclusion  of 
any  of  these  major  missions  within  an  en- 
ergy department,  although  suggestions  have 
been  floated  from  time  to  time.  One  proposal 
(Riblcoff,  1976)  included  Office  of  Pipeline 
Sifety  in  its  DENR.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  this  Lssue  is  basically  resolved  in 
favor  f  separation,  as  was  done  in  1974  in  the 
nuclear  area  when  NRC  was  separated  from 
developmental  activities.  Nonetheless,  de- 
spite the  explicit  Congressional  Judgment 
f.ivorlng  separation,  informal  proposals  con- 
tinue to  be  made,  particularly  with  respect  to 
EPA. 

CONCLUSION 

The  ultimate  organizational  structure  of 
Federal  energy  activities  will  depend  on  a 
number  of  Judgments  on  what  the  national 
energy  problem  Is  and  what  types  of  actions 
should  be  emphasized.  The  Issues  associated 
with  these  Judgments  are  controversial,  be- 
cause several  basic  national  interests  are  at 
least  partially  in  conflict  with  each  other.  It 
Is  probable,  therefore,  that  a  prime  com- 
ponent of  the  energy  reorganization  debate 
will  be  an  energy  policy  debate.  If  the  energy 
policy  debate  Is  Inconclu.slve,  any  organiza- 
tional changes  made  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on.  and  may  be  the  key  f.ictor  In  shap- 
ing a  future  de  facto  energy  policy  for  the 
Nation. 


ADULT  DAY  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  personal  visits 
to  private  homes,  nursing  home  facilities, 
and  adult  day  care  centers,  I  have  had 


the  chance  to  speak  to  the  elderly  people 
of  Massachusetts  and  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  most  pressing  needs. 

The  adult  day  care  center  represents 
an  important  and  viable  alternative  to 
the  existing  extremes  of  either  main- 
taining a  private  home  or  entering  a  full- 
time  nursing  care  facility.  Recently,  I 
visited  the  Don  Orione  Home,  which  is 
one  of  six  adult  day  care  center  pi'ograms 
in  Massachusetts.  Although  these  pro- 
grams are  part  of  the  demonstration 
project,  thus  far,  they  have  enjoyed  tre- 
mendous success.  For  example,  the  Don 
Orione  Home  provides  its  members  with 
medical  advice,  limited  physical  treat- 
ment, a  noon  meal,  activities  and  enter- 
tainment, and  an  opportimity  to  meet 
people  in  an  active  environment. 

In  light  of  the  success  these  programs 
have  demonstrated,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  from  the  Chelsea 
Record  newspaper  and  Business  Week 
magazine.  These  articles  attest  to  the 
great  promise  the  adult  day  care  con- 
cept holds  for  many  elderly  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Chelsea  Record.  Jan.  6.  19771 

Don  Orione  Home  Day  Care  Center  Offers 

Hope  for  Sick  and  Handicapped 

"I  was  rotting  away  at  home.  I  was  a  shut- 
in.  I  had  no  interest  In  life.  I  often  believed 
death  was  the  answer."  These  are  the  spoken 
words  of  a  woman  who  recently  celeijratcd 
her  60th  birthday. 

For  "Betty  Perrault  of  Somerville"  life  took 
a  turn  for  the  worse  about  12  years  ago  as 
she  was  beset  with  physical  ailments  depriv- 
ing her  from  employment  at  a  Boston  Hos- 
pital. 

Her  pains  and  ailments  have  not  disap- 
peared but  they  have  been  alleviated. 
Through  it  all  this  petite  woman  manages  a 
smile  and  a  pleasant  "Good  morning"  when 
she  arrives  at  the  Adult  Day  Care  Center  at 
the  Don  Orione  Home  In  East  Boston. 

Betty  was  referred  to  the  newly-opened 
Center  In  October,  1975,  from  a  nearby  re- 
habilitation center  in  Boston.  Until  that  time 
her  only  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  was 
her  trips  for  admission  to  a  hospital  or  for 
outpatient  visits  at  a  clinic. 

With  tear-fill3d  eyes  she  does  not  admit 
she  had  lost  her  stamina  for  living  but  that 
today  she  has  a  new  outlook.  She  whole- 
heartedly states  that  it  Is  because  of  the  care 
she  receives  at  the  Adult  Day  Care  Center. 

Christmas  has  had  a  special  meaning  for 
her  these  past  two  years.  She  vividly  remem- 
bers having  spent  her  Christmas  holidays  In 
hospitals  for  11  years. 

Betty  acknowledges  the  need  for  surgery 
but  her  physical  condition  Is  poor  enough 
that  it  is  considered  medically  inadvisable. 
She  has  long  suffered  with  severe  arthritis, 
psoriasis,  bronchial  asthma,  borderline  di- 
abetes, enlarged  liver  and  spleen,  and  a  dis- 
eased gall  bladder. 

1976  has  been  a  most  significant  year  for 
Betty — It  Is  the  first  year  In  over  12  years 
that  she  has  not  been  admitted  into  a  hos- 
pital. Her  case  history  reveals  two  to  three 
hospital  admissions  each  j'ear  for  periods  of 
30  to  90  days.  Even  the  number  of  prescribed 
medicines  has  been  dramatically  reduced. 

"My  condition  had  deteriorated  so  much 
that  It  was  recommended  I  be  admitted  Into 
a  nursing  home.  I  refused!  I  felt  young 
enough  to  fight  it  with  a  strong  desire  to  get 
better.  To  me  the  nursing  home  setting  may 
have  caused  me  to  lose  my  will  for  living." 

For  Betty,  her  own  home  has  special  mean- 
ing. She  is  able  to  share  part  of  her  life  with 
her  brother  who  Is  permanently  disabled  from 
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a  serious  car  accident  that 
early  70's. 

Her  rekindled  spirit  during 
has  been  remarkable  and  her 
future  of  day   care   Centers 
several  months  ago  in  an 
sented  to  registered  nurses  at  a 
at  Boston  College. 

Her  day  at  the  Center  includes 
ter  and  oil  baths  for  her  skin 
periodic   heat  treatments  for 
tients  are  given  treatment  as 
physician.  Physical  therapy  is 
as  directed  by  the  physician 
the  staff  therapists  of  the 

Patients  at  the  Center 
and  afternoon  snack.  A  well 
meal  Is  under  the  supervision 
tered  dietitian  of  the  Home, 
plus  a  broad  variety  of 
patients  quite  busy. 

The  Center  is  opened  five 
Monday  through  Friday 
riving  at  about  8:30  A.M.  for 
activities.  Some  of  the  patientJE 
only  two  days  a  week  while 
the  full  schedule. 

Transportation  is  arranged 
or  made  available  in  cooperatldn 
munlty  services  for  the  sick  and 
Most  of  the  patients  are  offe 
gram  in  cooperation  with  the 
health  and  public  welfare 
present   the  Center   is 
rate  of  $12.00  per  day  per  patl 
The   program   is  staffed   with 
nurse  who  is  the  program  director 
social   worker,  an  activities 
aide.    Other    services    are    mai  I 
through  the  administration  of 
According  to  Reverend  Rocco 
minlstrator  of  the  Home,  the 
this  new   concept  in   the  care 
handicapped  people  has  been  a 
Ing  experience. 

He  notes  that  the  Home  h 
deficit  of  $12,000.00  this  past  yeai 
reimbursement  rate  was  inadeq 
broad    variety   of   services   bein  ; 
patients  at  the  Center. 

At  present  39  people  are 
program.  Father  Crescenzl 
tliat  adult  day  care  programs 
alternative  in  the  prevention  of 
and     premature     placement 
homes.   "It  is  our  ambition  to 
to  live  in  their  natural  env 
as  possible,  where  they  are 
the  same  time  this  alternative 
the  tax  burden  for  the  citizens 
munlty.  This  new  concept 
henslve  care  at  a  more 
cause  professional  services  to  th  i 
shared  by  the  nursing  home." 
The  future  of  the  Adult  Day 
remains  questionable  in  the  mi; 
Crescenzl.  An  increase  in  the 
patients  requires  additional  stall 
cording  to  him  the  present 
rate  is  Inadequate  and  the  Home 
able  to  endure  this  financial 
timlst    by    nature,    he    Is    hopef 
state  will  be  able  to  adjust  the 
very  near  future. 

As  for  Betty,  a  former  x-ray 
and  executive  housekeeper  at 
Hospital,  life  continues  to  be 
she  comes  each  day  to  the  Don 
Day  Care  Center. 
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Next  to  bringing  up  teenagers 
Ing  their  college  education,  the 
lly  problem  faced  by  executives 
is  caring  for  elderly  parents.  Say 
Insurance  executive:  "Taking  ci 
year-old  mother  has  turned  us  u^ 
emotionally  and  financially."  His 
all  too  typical,  and  more  and 
tlves  today  already  under 
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ocfcurred  In  the  office,  face  hard  decisions  on  everything  from 
nursing  home  care  to  planning  for  estate 
taxes. 

The  nursing  home  decision  Is  probably  the 
most  crucial  in  the  long  string  of  hard  deci- 
sions. And  once  made.  It's  Just  the  beginning. 
Will  we  pick  the  right  home?  How  can  the 
cost  be  financed?  Is  one  visit  a  week  enough? 
No  matter  which  way  the  executive  looks  in 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  elderly  in  the 
family,  he  or  she  faces  problems  that  require 
patience,  persistence,  and  money.  Is  Dad's 
Insurance  right  for  him?  Or  should  It  be 
changed  to  provide  him  with  more  current 
Income?  Are  the  folks'  wills  in  order?  How 
much  will  a  lawyer  charge  if  a  power  of 
attorney  for  Investment  management  be- 
comes a  must?  Are  there  any  rules  for  relat- 
ing psychologically  to  aged  parents? 

If  you  are  faced  with  this  situation,  it 
might  be  sensible  to  divide  the  myriad  prob- 
lems Into  two  main  parts  and  take  a  step- 
by-step  approach: 

RESIDENTIAL 

When  it  appears  that  an  aged  parent,  or 
parents,  no  longer  can  manage  to  live  alone 
m  their  home,  the  first  step  is  to  get  advice 
from  their  physician  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
needed.  Then  investigate  the  options  for  liv- 
ing the  parents  will  have.  "It  is  most  Im- 
portant that  this  decision  be  shared  with 
your  parents,"  advises  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler, 
director  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
The  most  common  mistake  is  to  decide  sen- 
timentally and  hastily  that  a  parent  should 
move  In  with  the  adult  child's  family.  This 
may  work  very  well— if  the  relationship  with 
the  elderly  parents  has  been  good  all  along 
and  the  adult  child's  spouse  is  able  to  adjust 
to  the  Idea. 

But.  says  Barbara  Silverstone,  a  teacher  of 
social  work  at  Columbia  University  and  co- 
author of  the  new  book.  You  and  Your  Aging 
Parent:  "Remember  that  if  its  your  parent, 
you  may  have  a  harder  time  with  the  adjust- 
ment than  your  wife  or  husband." 

These  are  several  types  of  residences  avail- 
able. A  "skilled  care  "  nursing  home  will  cost 
$210  to  $420  a  week,  plus  at  least  20%  to  25% 
for  extras  (table,  page  87).  "Intermediate 
care"  homes  cost  about  25%  less  and  are 
hard  to  find,  and  residences  for  the  "healthy 
elderly"  cost  about  $800  to  $1,200  a  month 
for  one  person  and  $1,500  to  $2,000  for  two. 
But  many  times  the  best  solution  by  far  Is 
for  the  aged  parent  to  stay  in  his  or  her  own 
home  and  get  some  form  of  day  care.  Costs 
may  range  from  a  few  dollars  a  day  for  a  teen- 
ager's help  to  $50  to  $80  for  a  registered  nurse. 

FINANCIAL 

The  second  hardest  decision  may  be  to 
Judge  when  an  aged  parent  needs  help  in 
handling  money.  Advice  may  be  stoutly  re- 
sisted, and  when  the  decision  is  finally  made, 
the  harried  executive  may  find  that  he  has 
an  awesome  added  financial  burden.  One  ma- 
jor blunder:  underestimating  the  time  and 
leg-work  required.  ( ■'You'll  think  you  need  a 
CPA  Just  to  file  a  medicare  claim,"  warns 
Clinton  S.  Winter,  an  Atlanta  businessman.) 
In  fact.  Social  Security  and  medicare  prob- 
lems— such  as  hospitalization  claims  and 
tracing  a  lost  Social  Security  check  (a  com- 
mon problem) — can  take  hours  waiting  In 
line  in  a  government  office.  To  save  time,  get 
copies  of  all  U.S.  booklets  on  Social  Security 
and  medicare.  Many  of  them  are  excellent. 

But  this  Is  just  the  start,  and  once  the 
decision  to  take  over  a  parent's  finances  has 
been  made,  it's  wise  to  schedule  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  family  lawyer  and  CPA.  Two 
topics  that  are  vital  are  possible  sale  of  the 
parents'  home  and  anticipating  capital 
gains  taxes— along  with  estate  taxes — when 
a  parent  is  aged  and  ailing.  The  gains  taxes 
would  arise  upon  the  death  of  the  parent  and 
the  sale  of  Investments  by  heirs.  Revised  tax 
laws  make  these  problems  more  immediate 
than  in  the  past. 
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Here  are  some  specific  suggestions: 

DECIDING  WHERE  THE  AGED  WILL  LIVE 

Dr.  Robert  Wray,  a  consultant  on  gerontol- 
ogy In  Athens,  Oa.,  notes  that  most  elderly 
people  want  to  maintain  their  own  homes 
and  live  Independently  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  Says  Lula  Egan,  a  91-year-old  New 
Jersey  woman  whose  daughter  Is  a  business 
exectuive:  "Of  course,  we  want  to  hold  on  to 
that."  She  adds:  "And  we're  better  off."  The 
experts  agree  and  suggest  that  all  forms  of 
day  care  be  Investigated. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  arrangement  Is 
to  hire  an  older  teenager  in  the  neighborhood 
for  marketing,  shoveling  the  walk,  and  maybe 
walking  the  dog  in  bad  weather.  A  Dayton 
(Ohio)  family  hires  a  University  of  Dayton 
freshman  for  such  chores  for  an  elderly 
mother  and  aunt  and  pays  $30  a  week.  A  day- 
time housekeeper  charges  about  $20  to  $30  a 
day  In  most  urban  areas  and  will  do  a  modest 
amount  of  cleaning  and  simple  cooking.  "Try 
to  get  one  who  smiles,"  says  Dr.  Butler. 

A  practical  nurse  who  can  administer  drugs 
and  perform  general  nursing  care  will  charge 
about  $35  to  $45  for  eight  hours,  and  a 
nurse's  aide — who,  like  all  nurses,  should  be 
hired  through  a  nurses'  registry— charges  $25 
to  835. 

A  registered  nurse  can  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  a  quality  nursing  home.  The  RN 
fee  in  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  is  $86  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  range  in  most 
cities  is  $50  to  $60.  Patient-care  services  cost 
10%  to  20%  more  In  the  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  areas. 

The  crisis  occurs  when  home  care  fails  and 
It  is  the  adult  child  as  often  as  the  parent 
who  buckles  under  the  home-care  routine. 
Says  Arthur  Schneider,  president  of  Schnei- 
der, Hill  &  Spangler  Inc.,  a  Philadelphia  per- 
sonnel consulting  firm:  "I  gave  Mother  break- 
fast and  dinner,  but  found  that  I  couldn't 
keep  up.  I  couldn't  worry  about  my  business 
and  care  for  her  properly."  He  then  placed  his 
mother  In  a  series  of  nursing  homes,  and 
finally — when  she  became  concerned  about 
the  expense — found  a  home  run  by  a  fra- 
ternal group  providing  good  care  at  some- 
what less  cost. 

His  experience  is  all  too  common.  To  avoid 
shifting  nursing  homes,  the  experts  advise, 
you  should  contact  the  social  worker  at  a 
local  hospital,  or  a  family  service  agency  that 
is  a  member  of  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America,  in  addition  to  consulting  the 
parent's  doctor.  A  physician  can  help  with 
the  hard  decision  on  when  a  parent  needs 
dally  care  or  a  nursing  home.  "Oftentimes, 
though,  a  doctor  will  know  less  about  nurs- 
ing homes  than  you  would  think,"  says  a 
leading  New  York  City  expert  on  nursing 
care. 

Sometimes  size  is  advertised  as  an  ad- 
vantage, and  the  efficiency  in  patient  services 
of  an  80-bed  to  120-bed  home  is  greater  than 
in  a  small  unit.  But  both  adult  child  and 
parent  should  visit  prospective  homes  to- 
gether. If  possible,  and  Judge  them  as  much 
for  social  atmosphere  as  for  efficiency. 

A  quality  nursing  home,  large  or  small, 
will  meet  these  standards: 

Registered  nurses  will  be  on  duty  24  hours, 

and  win  be  In  charge  of  all  nursing  services. 

The  ratio  of  nursing  personnel  to  patients 

wiU  be  about  6  to  1;  if  it  Is  8  to  1  or  higher, 

good  care  Is  lacking. 

A  licensed  physiotherapist  will  be  available 
dally,  and  equipment  will  Include  lamps, 
whirlpools,  and  walkers.  Patients  will  be  en- 
couraged to  walk;  if  most  habitually  sit  be- 
fore TV  sets  or  in  bed,  the  quality  of  care 
may  be  poor. 

There  will  be  a  supervised  social-recrea- 
tfonal  program.  And  patients  will  be  en- 
couraged to  read  papers,  magazines,  and 
books.  This  can  reduce  the  need  for  drugs 
and  Improve  their  mental  outlook. 

Lifestyle  is  what  counts  most,  says  Dr. 
Arthur  N.  Schwartz,  a  counseling  director  at 
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the  University  of  Southern  California's  An- 
drus  Gerontology  Center.  "What  is  there  to 
make  an  old  person  want  to  get  up  in  the 
morning?"  he  asks.  "Look  for  large-type 
magazines,  pets,  aquariums,  a  piano.  Don't 
settle  for  bingo  three  times  a  week." 

Points  to  be  wary  of  Include  a  cold,  unemo- 
tional attitude  on  the  part  of  the  staff, 
poor  housekeeping  indicated  by  foul  odors, 
and  poorly  prepared  food.  Not  so  apparent 
is  drug  abuse.  "It's  practiced  in  some  homes," 
warns  Columbia's  Barbara  Silverstone.  "Drugs 
are  one  way  to  keep  patients  docile  and  make 
them  permanent  patients.  Be  sure  that  drugs 
are  used  only  on  an  MD's  prescription." 

"Intermediate  care  "  homes,  or  rest  homes, 
are  a  step  away  from  24-hour  care  and  pro- 
vide moderate  supervision  and  "light"  or 
"when-needed,"  nursing.  "There  are  really 
few  rest  homes,"  notes  Anthony  J.  Marlnaro. 
manager  of  River  Glen,  a  combination  skilled- 
care  and  intermediate-care  home  In  South- 
bury.  Conn.  Tlie  rest  home  approach  Is  "less 
rigid,  less  authoritarian  than  in  a  regular 
nursing  home,"  explains  Marinaro.  "We  even 
have  a  cocktail  hour  for  people  whose  doctors 
approve."  The  rates  at  River  Glen  are  typical: 
Skilled  care  costs  $36  to  $62  a  day;  rest  home 
or  Intermediate  care  costs  $27  to  $45. 

Also  fairly  unusual  are  nursing  homes  that 
offer  special  day-care  services.  In  Boston,  the 
Don  Orione  home  has  an  experimental  day- 
care program.  The  fee  is  $12  a  day  for  a  noon- 
time meal,  snacks,  recreation  activities,  and 
limited  nursing  care.  The  Idea  is  working  well 
and  may  spread.  Says  one  Boston  geriatrics 
nurse:  "This  Ls  a  welcome  relief  from  the  "all 
or  nothing'  approach  that  has  the  elderly 
either  in  a  full-time  nursing  home  or  living 
at  home  with  the  children." 

Residences  for  the  "healthy  elderly"  rep- 
resent another  sizable  step  away  from  total 
nursing  care,  and  offer  private  living  in  a 
structured  environment  geared  to  the  elderly. 
The  Cupola,  in  Paramus,  N.J.,  near  New  York, 
is  a  garden-style  development  with  apart- 
ments of  one  or  two  rooms,  each  with  pri- 
vate bath  and  kitchenette.  Couples,  widows, 
widowers,  and  aged  spinsters,  mostly  70  to 
85,  pay  $1,000  or  more  a  month  for  one  per- 
son and  $1,700  for  two.  The  fee  covers  hous- 
ing, three  meals,  maid  service,  and  hotel- 
like services  such  as  a  lobby  switchboard. 

"This  Is  a  half  way  house,  between  living 
at  home  and  a  nursing  home,"  says  William 
Maloney,  Jr.,  who  is  comanager  of  the  Cupola. 
"We  don't  supervise,  but  we  like  our  guests 
to  check  in  and  out  at  the  desk  as  they  come 
and  go,"  he  says.  A  close  tie-in  for  the  ailing 
elderly  is  a  large  skilled-care  nursing  home 
in  a  new  building  adjoining  the  Cupola.  Sim- 
ilar combination  facilities  were  developed  by 
nonprofit  groups  20-odd  years  ago.  and  these 
spread  throughout  the  country.  But  combi- 
nation residences  for  the  healthy  elderly  and 
those  requiring  nursing  care  are  new  In  the 
commercial  field,  with  most  activity  In  Flor- 
ida, California,  and  around  New  York  City. 
A  variation  of  the  Cupola  Idea  Is  the  "apart- 
ment leased  for  life,  "  a  concept  that  has  been 
developed  successfully  at  several  Midwest  lo- 
cations and  is  now  heading  into  Florida  on 
a  wide  scale.  At  the  Trinity  Lakes  Assn.  de- 
velopment In  Sun  City  Center  on  Florida's 
west  coast,  309  apartments,  plus  a  60-bed 
health  care  center  are  under  construction, 
with  the  opening  planned  for  later  this  year. 
Lifetime-lease  apartments  cost  810.000  to 
$50,000.  with  monthly  ssrvice  charges  of  $270 
to  $688,  depending  on  apartment  size.  More 
than  50%  of  the  money  is  refundable  If  the 
apartment  tenant  decides  to  leave  within 
two  years. 

A  similar  construction -stage  development 
IS  Canterbury  Tower  in  Tampa,  where  llfe- 
tlme-Iease  apartments  run  from  about  $20,- 
000  to  $40,000.  Both  centers  will  have  dining 
and  recre.^tlon  facilities,  and  Trinity  Lakes 
will  entertain  its  elderly  with  pitch-aiid-putt 
golf  and  an  Ice  cream  parlor.  The  medical 
concept  there  and  at  similar  centers  in  Flor- 


ida and  California:  If  you  live  there  in  a 
leased  apartment  and  get  sick,  you  can  shift 
to  nursing  care  the  same  day. 

THE  TEDIOUS  CHORES  OF  MANAGING  MONEY 

If  you  take  over  your  aged  parents'  fi- 
ancial  affairs,  you  may  ease  their  minds,  help 
them  use  current  income  wisely,  and  preserve 
part  of  your  own  inheritance.  "But  j-ou  may 
risk  an  ucler,"  quips  Paul  Ratliff,  an  Ohio 
lawyer  whose  father.  In  his  mid-80s,  has 
angrily  declined  any  advice  at  all  from  his 
son.  Many  people  find  their  aged  parents  to 
be  closemouthed,  secretive,  or  sometimes 
fearful  about  money  matters.  The  maxim: 
When  the  need  for  help  is  apparent,  be  firm. 

"When  your  mother  hangs  on  to  checks 
without  cashing  them,  it's  time  to  step  in 
and  help  her,"  says  William  E.  Lewis,  execu- 
tive dean  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
College  District.  If  his  mother  resists  help, 
he  adds,  he  will  put  some  pressure  on.  But 
Lewis  admits:  "If  she  resists  too  strongly, 
I'll  back  off."  Only  when  this  tug-of-war  is 
settled  can  an  adult  child  get  down  to  the 
tedious  business  of  money  management. 

Here  Is  a  review  of  some  key  points : 

INCOME   TAXES 

Real  estate  sales  cause  more  tax  confusion 
for  people  65  and  older  than  any  Item  on 
the  form  1040.  For  example.  If  your  parent 
win  be  retiring  In  1977,  he  should  wait  until 
the  next  tax  year.  If  possible,  to  sell  the  fam- 
ily house.  "He'll  then  get  taxed  in  his  lower 
retirement  Income  bracket  and  pay  less  cap- 
ital gains  tax,"  notes  Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  a 
New  York  lawyer  and  CPA.  "People  miss 
this."  he  adds. 

Also,  the  revised  tax  law  lets  a  seller  aged 
65  subtract  the  first  $35,000  of  the  s.iles  price 
(up  from  $20,000)  In  figuring  his  capital 
gains — important  to  the  retiree  who  often 
does  not  reinvest  In  another  home,  which 
might  otherwise  nullify  the  tax.  If  you  take 
title  to  your  parent's  house— a  common 
move — you  lose  this  break.  Conversely,  If 
your  parent  keeps  title  and  you  pay  mortgage 
bills  and  realty  taxes,  you  cannot  take  the 
deductions  on  your  form  1040.  A  way  around 
this  may  be  to  arrange  a  Joint  title.  "But 
this  gets  complex,"  says  Hoffman,  "and 
you'll  want  an  adviser." 

Providing  financial  support  for  parents 
also  may  require  careful  tax  planning.  It 
may  be  a  mistake,  for  example,  for  an  adult 
child  to  give  money  out  of  his  own  aftertax 
Income,  if  he  has  investment  Income  that  he 
can  temporarUy  divert  for  the  parents'  bene- 
fit. If  might  be  better  to  set  up  a  short-term 
trust  (minimum  10  years,  or  for  the  life  of 
the  p.irent),  using  his  own  investments  with 
the  parents  receiving  the  monthly  income. 
The  executive  no  longer  would  pay  taxes  on 
the  Income,  and  the  parents  would  get  the 
money  in  their  lower  tax  b:-acket.  Provid- 
ing, say.  $5,000  a  year  for  the  parents  using 
thl.s  method  could  easUy  save  an  executive 
who  is  in  the  50%  tax  bracket  a  clear  $2,000 
or  more  every  year. 

Two  or  more  brothers  and  sisters  can  Join 
in  such  a  trust  for  their  parents,  and  any  one 
of  them  can  claim  the  parents  as  dependents. 
But  they  must  collectively  furnish  more  than 
50%  of  the  support,  apart  from  the  trust 
Income. 

INSURANCE 

Often  an  aged  parent  will  have  an  out- 
standing Insurance  policy  covering  his  own 
life.  One  idea  is  to  turn  this  into  an  annuity 
to  provide  added  income  for  the  parent.  A 
man  of  75,  for  example,  will  get  a  lifetime 
payment  of  nearly  $12  per  month  for  each 
$1,000  of  cash  value  in  his  policy.  "Typically, 
a  $50,000  face-value  policy  might  have  a  cash 
value  of  $30,000."  notes  David  Fiink.  a  spe- 
cialist with  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  In 
Hartford.  "At  $12  per  thousand,  he  would  get 
$360  a  month." 

Sometimes  an  aged  person  will  need  life 
Insurance:   for  example,  to  fund  a  tax  bill 


that  will  be  due  at  death  and  thus  preserve 
some  estate  assets  that  could  only  be  sold  by 
the  family  at  a  hardship  price.  Generally,  a 
person  80  or  younger  can  get  coverage,  with 
a  physical  exam.  Premiums  are  skyhigh  ($112 
per  $1,000  per  year,  if  over  $25,000  worth  is 
bought  at  age  75,  for  example) .  "So  the  Idea 
must  be  figured  closely  depending  on  family 
circumstances,"  says  Frlnk. 

"Buying  health  Insurance  for  elderly  par- 
ents Is  common,"  says  Hal  Lyman,  a  nation- 
ally known  consultant  with  Minnesota 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Policies  to  supple- 
ment medicare  should  be  considered  first. 
These  "fill  in  the  deductibles  In  medicare," 
notes  Lyman,  and  are  sold  by  such  companies 
as  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Continental 
Casualty,  Colonial  Penn  Franklin,  Mutual  of 
Omaha,  Physicians  Mutual,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons.  The  cost 
range  lor  ample  coverage  Is  $15  to  $20  per 
month  begirming  at  65. 

An  elderly  person  also  might  get  a  "hos- 
pital income"  policy  that  pays  a  stated 
amount  of  money  per  day,  for  each  day  In 
the  hospital.  A  $20  dally  payout  to  supple- 
ment other  coverage  would  cost  $17  per 
month,  with  benefits  doubling  after  90  days 
In  a  hospital. 

Hospital  insurance  under  medicare   (Part 

A)  Is  automatic  for  people  over  65,  and  covers 
mainly  up  to  90  days  in  a  hospital  or  100 
days  in  a  nursing  home  or  rehabilitation 
center  for  each  benefit  period.  The  patient 
pays  the  first  $24  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  61st 
to  90th  day  he  pays  $31  a  day. 

Medical   Insurance  under  medicare    (Part 

B)  is  optional,  but  is  an  excellent  Insurance 
buy.  It  pays  for  a  doctor.  In  or  out  of  the 
hospital.  The  patient  pays  for  the  first  $60  of 
bills  In  a  calendar  year,  and  medicare  pays 
80%  of  the  physician's  "reasonable  charge." 
The  cost  Is  now  $7.20  a  month,  and  payments 
are  deducted  from  Social  Security  checks. 

POWER    OF    ATTORNEY 

A  parent  who  needs  financial  help  will 
voluntarily  sign  a  power  of  attorney  giving  an 
adult  child  the  right  to  act — if  all  goes  well. 
"A  point  that  people  don't  realize."  notes 
Theodore  Kurz.  an  estate  lawyer  with  the 
New  York  firm  of  Debevolse  &  Plimpton,  "is 
that  the  'power'  can  be  specific  and  narrow — 
for  instance,  to  cover  real  estate,  or  stocks 
and  bonds,  or  the  sale  of  art  and  antiques." 

In  some  cases,  the  power  of  attorney  can 
state  that  it  will  continue  In  force  even  if 
the  parent  becomes  mentally  Incompetent. 
"If  this  is  not  covered,  it  will  lapse  and  a 
court  proceeding  will  be  needed,"  says  Kurtz. 
If  the  parent  is  already  Incompetent  and  can- 
not exercise  a  power,  often  the  probate  court 
win  issue  the  needed  au;:horlty  to  the  adult 
child  in  a  brief  "summary"  hearing.  Lawyers' 
fees  in  such  cases  range  from  $300  to  $1,000. 
A  power  of  attorney  can  be  done  on  a  simple 
form  that  is  notarized,  and  the  cost  is  mod- 
est. 

THE    ESTATE 

Oftentimes,  aged  parents  own  Investments 
and  real  estate  but  have  no  meaningful  es- 
tate plans,  and  so  the  starting  point  might  be 
a  session  or  two  with  an  estate  lawyer.  These 
are  points  to  consider: 

One  aged  parent — or  any  spouse — can  leave 
sizable  amounts  to  the  other  tax-free.  Under 
revised  estate  tax  laws,  this  year  about  $370.- 
000  of  a  spouse's  property  can  be  Inherited  by 
wife  or  husband  with  no  tax  due.  This  jumps 
in  stages  to  a  permanent  $425,000.  starting  in 
1981. 

A  parent's  assets  of  up  to  $120,000  can  be 
Inherited  tax-free  by  the  children  In  1977, 
and  this  steps  up  to  $175,000  in  1981.  Above 
these  levels,  the  new  "unified"  estate-gift 
tax  then  applies:  $1,800  tax  ou  the  first  tax- 
able $10,000,  scaled  upward  to  $23,800  on 
$100,000  and  $70,000  on  $250,000. 

Lifetime  gifts  to  save  taxes  should  be  con- 
sidered by  aged  parents.  The  first  $100,000 
given  to  a  spouse  Is  tax-free,  with  the  unified 
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tax  rate  applied  to  gifts  to  the 
tween  $100,000  and  $200,000.  and 
such  gifts  over  $200,000 
the  family  in  installments  makes 
advises  Von  R.   Smith,  senior 
OaHland  Financial  Group  in 
Va.  "You  can  still  use  the  $3,000 
emption,    and   people   don't 
grandfather,  for  example,  might 
that  he  can  give  up  to  $3,000  a 
of.  say,  six  children  and  gran 
out  paying  a  gift  tax.  Over  10  y 
000  a  year — he  could  transfer  $1 
no  tax  due  on  the  money  during 
or  upon  his  death.  Tax  savings  tc 
could  be  as  much  as  $48,000. 

Trusts  should  be  considered.  " 
to  set  up  a  very  simple  trust  th 
vide  property  management  for  a 
son,   then   a  disposition   upon 
Kurz.  He  notes  that  a  trtist 
practical   for   property 
power  of  attorney  if  there  are 
sets.  Short-term  trusts  can  also  be 
property   is   given   to  children 
lawyer's  fee  for  such  trusts  will 
$300   to   $1,000   and   a  general 
costs  about  the  same. 

In  fact,  such  a  review  of  a 
ments  would  be  useful  in  view  of 
tate  tax  laws.  For  example,  If  in 
parent    bought   some   stock    that 
doubled  in  value,  it  would  be 
not  to  sell  unless  there  is  a 
the  shares  appear  to  be  in  dang^ 
value.  If  he  sold,  a  capital  gains 
appreciation  from  1960  would  be 
the  parent  still  owns  the  stock 
at  some  date  in  the  future,  then 
new  law — any  appreciation 
1976,  will  be  forgiven  when  the 
the  stock. 
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VFW  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  TALMADGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  last  evening  to  a  tend  the 
annual  congressional  dinner  iponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ws  rs  of  the 
United  States.  This  year  the  \FW  con- 
ferred its  coveted  Congression  il  Award 
upon  able  colleague.  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge,  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Comiiittee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For  fstry 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  th(  Senator 
from  Georgia,  in  clear  and  unjquivocal 
language,  affirmed  the  debt  tha  our  Na- 
tion owes  to  its  veterans  populat  on.  With 
great  perception  of  the  probler  is  facing 
our  Nation,  Senator  Talmadge  also  out- 
lined several  challenges  to  our  Nation's 
security  and  admonished  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  freedom  in  this  c  )untry  is 
best  assured  through  strength  pnd  vigi- 
lance. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  shar 
stirring  address  with  my  colleag  ies 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  lyin 
the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  pro  fram  for 
last  night's  annual  congressiona  banquet 
honoring  the  Members  of  Cong:  ess 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Herman  Talmai^cc 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  wit  i 
night.  Words  cannot  convey  my  d  "ep 
tudp  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  W  irs 
United  States.  I  am  honored  beyon  I 
to  be  named  as  the  1977  recipient 
eted  V.  F.  W.  Congressional  Award 
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I  am  aware  of  the  significance  of  this 
award,  and  the  distinction  which  is  attached 
to  it.  I  pledge  to  continue  to  do  my  best  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me. 

«  *  «  *  * 

I  am  proud  of  my  membership  In  the 
V.  P.  W.  I  value  my  long  association  with  your 
organization.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  the  V.  F.  W.  on  many 
occasions  on  many  matters  important  to  na- 
tional security  and  our  nation's  veterans. 
First,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's former  Subcommittee  on  Veteran's  Leg- 
islation and,  for  the  past  six  years,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  com- 
ment tonight — the  Veterans'  Committee  still 
stands. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  V.  F.  W.  for  its  leadership  and  hard  work 
in  turning  back  ill-advised  efforts  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  away  with  that  committee.  More- 
over, as  one  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, so  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  serve  there, 
my  vote  and  efforts  will  continue  to  be  in 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  and  the 
important  work  it  performs. 

I  favor  Congressional  reform.  I  support 
streamlining  the  Senate  committee  system. 
We  have  too  many  overlapping  committees, 
and  some  of  them  have  no  legislative  respon- 
sibility whatsoever.  The  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  not  one  of  those.  We  have  too 
many  staff  people  who  spend  too  much  of 
their  time  dreaming  up  legislative  schemes 
that  we  do  not  need  and  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford. The  Veterans'  Committee,  and  its  hard 
working  staff.  Is  not  such  a  committee. 

If  some  people  had  their  way,  we  would 
have  committees  in  the  Senate  for  beekeep- 
ers and  watch  makers  and  Just  about  every 
special  interest  group  conceivable.  I  am  not 
talking  about  special  interest  groups.  I  am 
concerned,  as  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be, 
with  the  health,  welfare,  and  education  of  al- 
most 30  million  United  States  veterans, 
widows,  and  survivors.  If  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  veterans,  their  families  and  chil- 
dren will  never  be  relegated  to  second-class 
status  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  would  constitute  violation  of  a  trust. 
That  would  be  revocation  of  the  debt  this 
nation  owes  its  veterans  which,  in  reality,  can 
never  be  repaid. 

«  •  *  *  « 

There  is  yet  another  battle  brewing  on  the 
military  front,  and  I  hope  we  can  count  on 
the  V.  F.  W.  for  help  in  defending  a  cause 
that  I  know  is  of  utmost  importance  to  your 
organization.  I  am  referring  to  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  As  you  know,  there  are  efforts 
to  unionize  the  military.  Personally,  I  think 
it  is  outrageous. 

I  favor  collective  bargaining  as  much  as 
the  next  person.  But.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  safety  of  our  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people  are  non-negotiable. 
I  for  one  am  not  going  to  bargain  with  na- 
tional security. 

I  am  co-sponsor  of  Senator  Thurmond's 
bin,  S.  274.  I  hope  this  legislation  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  move  toward  military 
unionization  will  be  stopped  dead  in  Its 
tracks. 

As  we  saw  In  the  fight  to  save  the  Veterans' 
Committee  and  in  Instances  too  numerous 
to  count,  it  is  a  long  standing  tradition  of 
the  V.  F.  W.  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
when  the  need  arises.  All  of  you,  from  your 
National  Commander,  state  officers,  and 
through  your  rank  and  file  membership,  have 
never  backed  away  from  championing  any 
cause  which  you  believed  was  right,  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  not  always  be  a  popular  cause.  But, 
the  V.  F.  W.  has  never  been  timid  about 
controversy.   To    the   V.   F.   W.,   and    to   me 


as  well.  Americanism  and  national  security 
ought  not  to  be  controversial  issues.  So  long 
as  we  value  our  liberty,  these  are  causes 
worth  championing,  and  I  wish  we  had  more 
strong  and  active  organizations  llKe  the 
V.  F.  W.  to  help  Impress  this  fact  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

*  9  «  «  • 

Last  year  we  celebrated  the  Bicentennial 
of  our  great  nation.  There  was  a  surgence 
of  patriotism.  It  was  as  though  patriotism 
and  love  of  country  came  back  into  style. 
This  is  one  style  that  I  hope  will  become 
fashionable  all  across  the  country.  We  need 
more  people  who  stand  for  flag  and  country, 
for  a  strong  America,  and  for  God. 

We  need  more  loyal  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. By  that.  I  do  not  mean  sunshine 
patriots  or  fair  weather  friends.  I  mean  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  and  willing  to  speak  out 
and  defend  the  American  way  of  life,  in  good 
times  and  bad,  and  to  defend  it  against  its 
enemies — whether  they  be  foreign  or 
domestic. 

America  is  not  perfect.  But.  we  live  in 
freedom  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
unparalleled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is 
my  country,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  The  people 
of  America  have  no  need  whatsoever  to 
apologize  or  make  excuses  for  anything. 

«  »  '.<  o  « 

In  efforts  of  the  V.  F.  W.  to  guarantee  a 
stronger  and  more  patriotic  America.  I  am 
with  you  all  the  way.  Toward  this  end.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  marshall  the  support 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  know  that  our  veterans,  who 
are  large  in  number  and  strong  in  spirit,  will 
continue  to  be  In  the  front  line. 

*  O  ^:  *  "JJ 

The  United  States  government  is  embark- 
ing upon  an  apparent  crusade  for  "human 
rights"  throughout  the  world.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  and  noble  pursuit.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the 
American  nation,  whose  people  have  always 
demonstrated  concern  for  down-trodden  peo- 
ple, wherever  they  may  be. 

It  is  entirely  fitting,  therefore,  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  as  leader 
of  the  free  world,  for  the  United  States  to 
exert  every  moral  influence  possible,  and  to 
try  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  every- 
one in  the  world  community  of  nations.  Hav- 
ing said  that.  I  do  not  think  we  can  dictate 
terms  by  force  to  any  other  nation  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  affairs.  We  sought  not 
to  even  try. 

After  the  brutal  lesson  of  Vietnam,  we 
should  never  again  involve  United  States 
Armed  Forces  anywhere  in  the  world,  vinder 
any  conditions,  unless  our  own  national 
security  is  directly  threatened.  And,  if  that 
unfortunate  time  ever  comes  again,  I  hope 
the  United  States  government  will  demon- 
strate a  will  to  win. 

•  •  «  •  * 

The  war  in  Vietnam  left  a  bad  taste  in 
everyone's  mouth.  It  brought  on  an  onslaught 
of  criticism  against  our  defense  establish- 
ment. Although  there  has  been  some  let-up, 
the  criticism  continues. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  people  around — 
some  of  them  in  very  high  places,  I  regret 
to  say — who  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  of  defense  or  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary preparedness.  They  Indicate  an  abysmal 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  dangerous  world 
in  which  we  live.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  history.  I  do  not  contend  that 
"might  makes  right."  But  it  is  a  fact  of  his- 
tory that  peace  can  best  be  maintained 
through  strength. 

The  highways  of  history  are  littered  with 
the  wrecks  of  countries  that  relied  upon  the 
good  intentions  of  nations  stronger  than 
they.  I  know  this  is  a  deep  concern  of  the 
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V.  p.  W.  I  share  that  concern.  My  votes  in 
the  United  States  Senate  will  always  be  cast 
in  support  of  a  strong  and  ready  defense 
establishment — that  is  second  to  none  other 
in  the  world.  Furthermore,  if  our  govern- 
ment is  to  err  in  defense  spending.  I  much 
prefer  that  we  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 

For  many  Americans,  security  has  come  to 
mean  a  regular  check,  a  nice  home,  a  full 
stomach,  and  a  car  or  two  in  the  garage. 
These  things,  as  desirable  as  they  are,  do  not 
represent  security.  They  are  benefits  which 
come  from  security.  The  secvirity  and  free- 
dom of  the  American  people  can  be  main- 
tained only  as  long  as  we  are  a  strong  na- 
tion— economically  as  well   as  militarily. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  recog- 
nize this  fact.  My  hope  is  that  the  message 
can  be  conveyed  to  Congress,  and  that  we  can 
have  done,  once  and  for  all.  with  these  short- 
sighted attacks  on  defense  spending  and  the 
military. 

I  know  we  can  continue  to  depend  upon 
the  V.  F.  W.  for  its  support.  I  urge  you  to 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

Program  of  the  Evening 

Host:  R.  D.  ""Bulldog"  Smith.  Jr.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Thomas  C.  "Pete" 
Walker,  Past  Commander-in-Chief. 

Invocation,  Rev.  John  Leonard,  V.F.W. 
National  Chaplain. 

V.F.W.  Salutes  Our  Nation's  Flags. 

National  Anthem. 

Appreciation  and  Introduction  of  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Cooper  T.  Holt,  Executive  Di- 
rector, V.F.W.  Washington  Office. 

State  Songs  and  Group  Introductions. 

Introduction — Voice  of  Democracy  State 
Winners. 

Introduction — Head  Table  Guests,  Thomas 
C.  "Pete"  Walker,  Past  Commander-in-Chief. 

Remarks,  R.  D.  "BulldOB"  Smith,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Scholarship  Awards  Pressntation  to  Voice 
of  Democracy  National  Winners. 

Reading  of  Broadcast  Script  of  First  Place 
Winner. 

Presentation — The  V.F.W.  Congressional 
Award.  R.  D.  "Bulldog"  Smith,  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Remarks,  Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Benediction,  Rev.  John  Leonard,  V.F.W. 
National  Chairman. 


NEW  YORK  MANDATORY  DRUG 
PENALTIES  A  FAILURE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1973, 
New  York  State  legislatively  established 
rigid,  mandatory  penalties  for  the  illegal 
distribution  and  use  of  hard  drugs.  The 
law  was  hailed  in  some  national  publi- 
cations as  a  panacea  to  the  drug  traffick- 
ing problem. 

Today,  most  observers  agree  that  these 
laws  have  been  inequitable  in  assigning 
penalties  to  offenders  and  ineffective  in 
curbing  drug  traffic.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
acknowledge  the  failure  of  this  approach. 
In  addition,  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  apprehending  and  punishing 
the  high-level  traffickers  in  illegal  nar- 
cotics and  put  less  emphasis  on  prosecut- 
ing their  victims,  the  street-level  addict/ 
pusher. 

By  forcing  law  enforcement  officials  to 
spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  their 
time  on  small-time  .sellers  of  drugs,  the 
New  York  law  diverted  prosecutorial  at- 
tention from  the  more  significant  figures 
in  the  international  drug  trade.  Quite 
predictably,  most  of  the  arrests,  indict- 


ments, and  convictions  under  the  new 
laws  were  for  relatively  small  sales.  A 
disturbingly  large  number  of  these  of- 
fenders drew  lengthy  sentences  for  sell- 
ing single  doses  of  Government-supplied 
methadone  to  Government  agents  feign- 
ing withdrawal  symptoms. 

One  side-effect  of  the  mandatory  sen- 
tencing provision  has  been  the  over- 
crowding of  New  York's  criminal  justice 
system.  By  law,  anyone  indicted  for  a 
clasi  A  drug  felony  cannot  enter  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  a  Class  B  cr  lesser  offense. 
This  makes  plea-bargaining  considerably 
less  attractive  to  defendants.  As  a  re- 
sult, ths  demand  for  full  jury  trials  has 
approximately  doubled.  Because  a  harsh 
sentence  is  certain  upon  conviction,  de- 
fendants also  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  delay  their  trial  as  long  as  possible. 
Since  1973,  defendants'  appearances  in 
court  between  indictment  and  disposi- 
tion have  increased  by  roughly  50 
percent. 

There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  "get  tough"  approach  has  not 
effectively  deterred  the  sale  of  addictive 
drugs.  New  York  City's  'special  narcotics 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Rogers,  ad- 
mitted in  1975  that,  although  the  legis- 
lation probably  did  discourage  the  "ama- 
teur pusher."  it  had  done  little  to  deter 
the  addict-pusher  who  relies  on  drug 
sales  to  finance  his  own  habit.  Some  e:c- 
perts  feel  that,  since  the  law  only  applies 
to  those  over  age  16,  its  effect  has  been 
to  shift  the  responsibility  for  street-level 
transactions  into  the  hands  of  juveniles. 

Two  recent  editorials  on  this  subject 
are  especially  worthy  of  the  Senate's  at- 
tention. The  first,  entitled  "What's  Man- 
datory Now,"  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  4,  1977.  The  second 
"The  Failure  of  an  Experiment,"  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Post  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1977.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What's  Mandatory  Now 
When  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in 
1973  enacted  Governor  Rockefeller's  program 
of  stiff,  mandatory  sentences  for  trafficking 
in  drugs,  we  expres,sed  concern  that  they 
would  create  "a  straltjacket  that  denies  what 
most  experts  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
Insist  Is  vital — that  the  penalty  fit  the  crimi- 
nal as  well  as  the  crime." 

The  get-tough  program  was  largely  a  po- 
litical response  to  a  public  hysteria  that 
viewed  heroin  addiction — a  real  threat  to  any 
community's  health  and  safety — as  nothing 
but  a  criminal  offense  to  be  eliminated  by 
locking  the  offenders  up  for  life.  An  angry 
citizenry  had  no  stomach  for  costly  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  causes  of  addiction  and 
attempt  to  treat  and  cure  the  addicts. 

Now,  a  survey  of  100  New  York  City  judges 
and  rehabilitation  specialists  confirms  that, 
for  all  the  predictable  reasons,  the  program 
has  failed  to  deter  illegal  drug  use.  Worse, 
the  survey  shows  that  judicial  toughness  has 
actually  helped  to  create  a  new  generation  of 
dealers.  Because  persons  below  the  age  of 
16  are  immune  from  the  harsh  adult  sen- 
tences, juveniles  have  been  recruited  in  large 
numbers  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  delivering 
the  drugs.  By  the  time  they  reach  adulthood, 
these  youths  are  full-fledged  members  of  the 
criminal  army  of  pushers.  Many  have  become 
addicts  as  well. 


Simplistic  laws  which  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  organized  criminal  drug  trader 
(who  should  be  harshly  dealt  with)  and  the 
pathetic  user-peddler  (who  needs  rescue  from 
self-destruction)  have  swelled  the  flow  of 
victims  into  a  deadly  manpower  pool. 

From  the  very  start,  the  get-tough  ap- 
proach did  little  to  facilitate  capture  of  the 
major  figures  who  engage  In  the  Interna- 
tional as  well  as  the  urban  hard-drug  traf- 
fic. The  mistaken  emphasis  was  on  catching 
addicts  with  small  amounts  of  contraband. 
Mandated  excessive  sentences  made  It  more 
difficult  to  obtain  convictions  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  rehabilitation. 

There  Is  nothing  surprising  In  the  survey's 
findings  that  the  "lock-them-up-and-throw- 
away-the-key"  approach  to  drug  addiction 
.ind  drug-related  crime  does  not  work.  What 
makes  the  report  noteworthy  Is  that  It 
comes,  not  from  idealistic  social  workers,  but 
from  the  judges  who  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered naive  about  the  role  of  mandatory  pun- 
ishment as  a  deterrent.  What  is  now  truly 
mandatory  Is  for  the  Legislature  to  recon- 
sider 1.1  ws  that  don't  work. 


Failure  of  an  Experiment 

The  statutes  known  as  "the  Rockefeller 
drug  laws"  were  bad  laws  when  they  were 
enacted  In  1973.  Many  who  publicly  voted 
for  that  "tough"  anti-narcotics  program 
privately  expressed  their  skepticism.  They 
were  laws  born  of  unconscionable  political 
hysteria. 

The  theory,  if  so  lofty  a  word  may  be  ap- 
plied to  an  exercise  In  panic,  was  that  gro- 
tesquely harsh  penalties  for  possession  of 
even  mlnlscule  amounts  of  drugs  would  dras- 
tically curb  the  narcotics  traffic. 

We  were  told  they  also  provided  a  decisive 
deterrent  against  drug-related  crime. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  these 
expectations  were  illusory.  By  and  large  the 
big  pushers  have  remained  remarkably  Im- 
mune while  the  statutes  have  brought  fan- 
tastically long  jail  sentences  for  some  youths 
who  hardly  resemble  menaces  to  society.  And 
crime  still  haunts  the  city. 

These  findings  are  now  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  New  York  City  Judges  and  spe- 
cialists in  rehabilitation  canvassed  by  the 
city's  Addiction  Services  Agency.  In  releasing 
the  report.  Jerome  Hornblass,  the  agency's 
commissioner,  has  urged  "decriminalization" 
in  small-possession  drug  cases. 

While  the  respondents  differed  in  their 
estimates  of  what  constitutes  a  "small 
amount,"  that  point  should  scarcely  defy 
realistic  definition  by  the  Legislature.  Plain- 
ly, however,  the  laws  should  be  modified  in 
light  of  the  survey's  conclusion  that  resort 
to  long-term  prison  sentences  for  "possessors 
of  small  amounts"  has  chiefly  served  to  bring 
them  into  contact  with  "hard-core  crimi- 
nals" and  "further  alienate  them  from  soci- 
ety." 

Nothing  in  the  report  urges  new  leniency 
for  the  big  operatives  in  the  narcotics  syndi- 
cates. It  calls  for  a  new  rule  of  reason  in 
dealing  with  offenders  whose  addiction  Is 
primarily  a  threat  to  themselves. 

Three  j'ears  of  ignoble  experimentation 
have  exposed  the  failure  of  these  oppressive 
statutes  to  provide  any  miracle-cure  for  the 
drug  plague.  The  "miracle"  was  a  mirage. 
The  time  for  sweeping,  rational  revision  is 
now. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


BIRTHDAY   GREETINGS   TO    SEN- 
ATOR JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Psalmist  says: 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten;  and  If  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
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fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strt  ngth  labour 
and  sorrow;  for  It  Is  soon  cut  ofl ,  and  we  fly 
away. 


of  three 
for  my 
;able,  able, 
RAif  DOLPH.  For 
served  in 
extraordinary  man. 


fii?e 


Yesterday  was  the  birthday 
score  years  and  ten  plus 
senior  colleague — the  redoub 
affable,  friendly  Jennings 
more  than  18  years  now  I 
the  Senate  with  this 
Look  at  him,  and  look  at  me. 

[Laughter.] 

There  was  a  time.  Senator  Javits, 
when  my  hair  was  as  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  and  today  it  is  like  the  pnows  that 
cover  the  West  Virginia  hills. 

This  man  is  remarkable  not  jonly  in  the 
vigor  of  his  physical  strength  as  he  cele- 
brates his  75th  birthday  but  even  more 
extraordinary  in  the  vigor  ol  his  mind. 
He  alv;ays  looks  ahead.  He  is,  to  use  the 
Scout  words  in  part,  "mentall;  •  alert  and 
morally  straight."  I  admire  Jiini  and  I 
respect  him. 

As  Plato  thanked  the  gods 
permitted  him   to  live   in 
Socrates,  I  thank  the  benigii 
destiny  for  allowing  me  to  liv( 
and  in  an  era  in  which  I  could 
such  an  outstanding  man  as 
colleague  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  close  this  little  encomium  kith  these 
words,  if  I  can  remember  then — I  have 
not  stated  them  for  yeai  s — and  I 
dedicate  them  to  my  senior  colleague. 
I  do  not  remember  the  poet's  n»me : 

Count  your  garden  by  the  flowers. 
Never  by  the  rains  that  fall; 
Count  your  days  by  the  sunny  hot  rs 
Not  remembering  clouds  at  all. 

Count  your   nights  by  stars,   ncfc  shadows; 
Count  your  life  by  smiles,  not  tear  i; 
And  on  this  beautiful  March  after  icon. 
Count  your  age  by  friends,  not  yea  rs. 


tie 


for  having 

age  of 

hand  of 

in  an  age 

serve  with 

my  senior 


thit 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
reluctance  that  I  intrude  or 
viously  sincere,  genuine,  and 
relationship  between  colleagijes 
Senate.  But  I  cannot  resist 
I  wish  to  offer  my  inadequate 
lations  to  Jennings  Randolph 
birthday. 

I  have  served  on  the 
Public   Works   with   Senator 
since  the  first  day  I  came  to 
in  January  of  1963.  I  have 
tertained  a  serious  thought 
serve  on  any  other  committee 
in  place  of  the  Public  Works 
not  just  because  of   the  jur 
responsibilities  involved  but 
my  affection  and  respect  for 
man. 

I  was  pleased  to  serve  as 
Republican  on  the  Committee 
Works  for  a  time,  and  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  a 
is  more  considerate,  more 
who  could  be  a  more  formidable 
sary  than  Jennings  Randolph 

But  I  offer  birthday  greeting! 
who,  more  than  that,  is  a  mai 
seen  the  span  of  mucli  of  the 
the   United   States   recent 
I  believe  he  came  here  in 
What  a  great  piece  of  history 
nessed!  What  a  significant 
he  has  contributed! 

So  I  join  the  distinguished 
leader  in  expressing  my 
respect  for  a  great  man,  a  grea  ; 
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it  is  with 

this  ob- 

touching 

in  the 

slying  that 

congratu- 

( n  his  75th 

Committee  on 

Randolph 

Senate 

never  en- 

I  would 

Instead  or 

Cpmmittee; 

sdictional 

Because  of 

lur  chair- 

tlie  ranking 

on  Public 

never  had 

man  who 

couilteous,  nor 

adver- 

to  a  man 

who  has 

nistory  of 

ex  periences. 

Marcii  of  1933. 

has  wit- 

amlDunt  of  it 


majority 

admiration  and 

Senator, 


a  great  citizen  of  West  Virginia,  and  a 
great  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
adopt  the  two  previous  speeches  en  bloc 
and  wish  my  beloved  friend  a  very  happy 
birthday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  If  the  Senate  will  indulge  the 
Chair,  the  Chair  wishes  to  do  so,  also. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
gracious  remarks  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  have 
known  him  since  he  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  him.  He  has 
served  very  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  in  other 
capacities. 

He  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  young 
people.  I  am  especially  interested  in 
young  people,  and  I  think  that  has 
brought  us  together  in  some  ways. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Wednesday  Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 
Jennings  Randolph  is  in  just  every- 
thing good  around  here.  I  wish  him  much 
health  and  happiness  in  his  future  years. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  would  qualify  among  the 
young  persons  for  whom  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  spoken.  But  I 
am  the  most  junior  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  Chairman's  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  I  would  like  to  state,  and  for 
him  to  know  and  for  the  Nation  to  ab- 
solutely observe,  that  of  all  the  great 
qualities  a  man  might  have  as  a  leader, 
his  role  as  a  teacher  is  still  not  to  be 
underestimated,  and  as  one  who  has 
come  newly  to  this  body  and  newly  to 
this  committee,  I  have  found  him  in  the 
most  impeccably  sensible  and  sensitive 
way  a  man  who  not  only  leads  us  in  our 
work  but  who  teaches  us  our  role  as 
Senators  and  as  citizens,  for  which  I 
have  already  incurred  a  debt,  which  I 
hope  in  years  to  come  to  be  able  to 
repay  in  his  committee  and  in  this  body. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  birthday. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone)  .  If  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  suspend  temporarily,  the  Chair 
thinks  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wishes  to  respond  briefly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Surely,  I  will  be 
glad  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
gracious  and  generous  expressions  of  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
and  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Baker), 
and  the  comments  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  cause  me  to 
respond  at  this  late  hour  in  today's  Sen- 
ate session. 

It  has  been  my  joy  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  now  in  our  33d  year, 
14  years  in  the  House  and  beginning  the 
19th  year  in  the  Senate. 

I  will  try  not  be  overly  nostalgic  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  time  for  reminiscing, 
but  I  shall  always  recall  March  4,  1933. 
On  that  day  I  was  present,  as  we  were 


present  on  January  20,  when  President 
Carter  was  inaugurated.  In  that  setting 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  44  years  ago,  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Untied 
States.  I  have  served  with  and  for  eight 
Presidents  of  our  Republic.  There  was  an 
interlude  of  11  years  between  House  and 
Senate  membership,  but  there  are  pre- 
cious memories  that  are  very  vivid  to  me. 

I  reemphasize  what  an  experience  it 
was  for  a  young  man — I  was  young  when 
I  was  first  elected  in  1932,  I  am  some- 
what older  now — to  have  been  a  partici- 
pant in  this  drama  of  American  history 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  remember  Franklin  Roosevelt  so  well. 
What  a  gallant  leader.  I  remember  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  1933,  on  a  cold  and 
rather  dismal  night  in  this  city,  when 
several  new  Members  of  Congress  were 
grouped  around  the  President's  large 
desk  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House.  The  wood  fire  was  burning.  Pro- 
grams and  projects  which  were  then 
being  nurtured,  and  later  to  be  brought 
to  fruition  in  the  first  100  days,  were  in 
a  sense  being  born.  There  was  a  member 
of  our  group  that  night — it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remember  him  by  name  because 
he  spoke  in  good  conscience.  He  was 
critical  of  the  President  for  attempting 
to  do  too  much  too  soon.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  be  in  anywise  even  partially 
dramatic.  I  do,  however,  remember  that 
the  President  took  his  right  hand, 
clenched  it  into  a  fist,  and  pounded  that 
desk. 

Then  he  looked  at  us  and  he  spoke 
firmly: 

Gentlemen,  do  you  realize  we  must  act 
now?  We  shall  make  mistakes  In  so  doing, 
but  if  we  do  not  act  now  perhaps  we  may  not 
even  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  mis- 
takes later ! 

Sometimes  we  fail  to  realize  the  crisis 
that  covered  America  at  that  particular 
time.  Today  we  are  shocked  in  a  sense  at 
our  so-called  high  unemployment  rate. 
But  we  are  a  Republic  of  215  million  per- 
sons, with  a  possible  unemployment  of  8 
million.  Then  we  had  a  population  of, 
perhaps,  130  million  persons  and  yet  21 
million  were  unemployed. 

So  those  who  were  not  part  of  that  pe- 
riod may  sometimes  fail  to  realize  the 
extremities  of  those  tragic  days. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  taken 
this  extra  time  to  emphasize  how  for- 
tunate we  are  that  Pi-esidents  of  the 
United  States,  working  with  Congress 
often — I  hope  more  often  than  less — 
have  been  able  to  address  themselves, 
sometimes  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  way, 
to  be  sure,  but  always,  I  hope,  with  a 
generally  high  purpose,  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  immediate  and  even  long- 
range  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
serve  the  public. 

This  afternoon,  and  Bob  Byrd  has  had 
a  part  in  what  happened  in  1965.  I  re- 
traced steps.  It  was  12  years  ago  today 
that  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act.  It  was  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  bright  and  sunny.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Rose  Garden  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  It  was  not  just  a  sign- 
ing, not  just  even  a  beginning,  but  a 
realization  that  thrusting  from  New  York 
through  to  Georgia  in  13  States  were 
problems  that  were  akin.  We  needed  to 
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do  something  worth  doing,  about  improv- 
ing the  status  of  this  vital  area  from 
the  standpoint  of  better  transportation, 
better  education,  better  health,  and  all 
of  those  factors  which,  mixed  together, 
could  help  to  bring  our  section  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  development. 

Today,  I  visited  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion Commission.  In  the  Commission 
ofBce  I  thanked  those  who  have  been 
working  on  this  program  through  the 
years.  And  I  asked  the  privilege  of  not 
only  speaking  but  also  of  having  the  op- 
portunity to  shake  hands  individually, 
thanking  each  person,  some  90  of  them 
gathered  there.  It  is  highly  important 
that  we  never  forget  on  the  Hill  in  our 
endeavors  that  without  our  staffs  we 
could  not  accomplish  our  work.  In  the 
commissions,  the  agencies,  and  the  de- 
partments, Government  could  not  func- 
tion without  these  people  who  have  ex- 
pertise and  commitment  in  handling 
well  the  positions  of  trust  in  which  they 
function. 

Thus  another  hour  in  these  years  that 
I  have  been  mentioning  is  called  to  your 
attention. 

And  so,  for  me,  because  of  the  friend- 
ship expressed — and  the  word  "friend" 
has  been  used  very  often — I  recall  that 
from  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  and  now 
in  labors  on  Capitol  Hill,  out  to  the  un- 
discovered ends,  there  is  much  that  is 
worth  the  wear  of  winning;  it  is  service 
and  the  love  of  friends.  And  I  have  been 
blessed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  in 
both  of  these  bounties. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:45 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. Mr.  ScHMiTT  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  after  the  regu- 
lar order  for  the  two  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER    TO   PROCEED    TO    CONSID- 
ERATION   OF   S.    427    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  ScHMiTT  tomorrow  morning 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  works  bill  S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  may  be  a  long  day.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  can  and  will  complete 
action  on  S.  427  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  the  public 
works  employment  program,  to  author- 
ize a  program  for  employment  of  teen- 
aged  youth  in  community  improvement 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Rollcall  votes  will  undoubtedly  occur 
during  the  day. 

ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  OCCUR  TOMOR- 
ROW BEFORE  12  NOON  E.^CCEPT  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  QUORVM 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  so  that  com- 
mittees may  net  be  interrupted  in  any  of 
their  meetings,  that  no  rollcall  votes  oc- 
cur tomorrow  prior  to  the  hour  of  12 
noon  except  any  rollcall  votes  that  might 
have  to  occur  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  not  anticipate  any  vote  on  a 
motion  to  direct  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators, but  it  may  be  necessary.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  made  the  exception  in 
the  request. 

But,  hopefully,  committees  may  be  able 
to  meet  uninterruptedly  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:19 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  9,  1977: 
Agency  tor  International  Development 

John  J.  GlUlgan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Department    of    Justice 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Deputy    Attorney    General    vice    Harold    R. 
Tyler.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Charles  Linn  Haslam.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of   the   Department   of 
Commerce,    vice    John    Thomas    Smith    II. 
resigned. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, vice  Don  Paarlberg.  resigned. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  John  N.  McLaughlin.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gener'al 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
U.S.  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  9,  1977: 
Ambassador 

Paul  C.  Warnke.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  the  rank  of  Ambasador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  above  nomlnatloiis  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees"  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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PROPOSED  INCREASE   IN  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  expressing  his  views 
on  the  proposal  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage.  As  a  manager  of  a  small 
newspaper,  this  constituent  deals  con- 
stantly with  wage-related  problems,  and 
is  perhaps  in  a  much  better  position  to 
judge  the  practical  effect  of  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  than  we  who  sit 
here  in  Congress.  I  submit  this  letter  for 


inclusion  in  the  Record  as  a  reminder 
that  it  is  potentially  dangerous  to  simply 
extend  existing  laws  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  possibility  that  those 
extensions  will  actually  hurt  the  very 
people  the  original  law  was  intended  to 
helD. 

The  full  text  of  this  very  logical  and 
eloquent  letter  follows : 

I  am  writing  with  respect  to  proposals  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  from  Its  present 
$2.30  to  $3  00  or  more  with  cost-of-living 
increments  built  In. 

I  am  the  manager  of  production  for  a 
dally  newspaper  (circulation  under  8.000) 
which  presently  employs  about  20  production 
people,  full  and  part-time  and  about  the 
same  number  In  other  departments.  Our  pay- 
roll Is  currently  about  $350,000  annually  and 
is    our   single   largest    expen.se.    We   have   a 


pension  plan  and  an  Insurance  plan.  In  the 
past  five  years  we  have  Increased  our  num- 
ber of  employees  and  laid  no  one  off. 

We  see  the  prospect,  under  higher  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  of  curtailing  additional 
hiring  and  perhaps  even  phasing  out  some 
of  our  people  because  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  costs  connected  with  the  kind  of 
payroll  we  are  facing.  We  will  turn.  Instead, 
to  new  technology,  specifically,  to  computers 
and  terminals  which  will  enable  us  to  cut 
back  our  labor  force,  esjjeclally  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pay  scale. 

We  would,  no  doubt,  be  considering  this 
kind  ol  approach  with  no  minimum  pay  In- 
crease. But  Increases  will  make  It  mandatory 
and  virgent.  It  Is  not  a  prospect  we  look  for- 
ward to.  People  remain  more  dependable 
than  computers  and  much  more  flexible. 
They  have  more  fun  at  Christmas  parties. 
And  they  need  work. 
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New   technology  will  not 
duce  the   work   force    (for   my 
But  It  win  require  the  employident 
pie  able  to  work  with  compute -s 
of  those  would  be  earning 
anyhow.  New  technology  will  sh 
force  around,  requiring  the  employ 
better  skilled  people  at  the 
with  few  skills.  I  presume   tha ; 
wage  legislation  Is  Intended  to 
ter  pay  for  people  either  enterliig 
force  or  lacking  the  skills  requiri  d 
higher  paying  positions.  The  elfect 
the  opposite  of  what  Congress 
less  my  experience  Is  unusual. 

We  have  few  people  earning  th(  < 
But  as  It  has  Increased  (and  rlghl  ly 
$1.60  to  $2.30.  It  has  forced 
pay  of  others  working  here 
four  years'  training  and  experien 
expected  to  appreciate  the  fact 
about  the  same  as  someone  who 
terday. 

Furthermore,  many  of  our 
on  overtime  pay,  but  to  keep  a 
our  size,  we  have  had  to  curtail 
where    possible.    This    may 
management,   but   It   also  Injures 
ployee,  and  good  management 
so  far,  It  win  not  surmount 
hour  minimum  wage.  We  cannot 
ten  hours  of  overtime  pay  with 
person  at  $3.00  per  hour.  We  mu^t 
without  both. 

Some  of  our  employees  are 
and  I  think  this  Is  true  of  many 
nesses.  Others  are  young  people 
clde  on  their  careers,  who  have 
of  remaining  here  very  long  and 
we  know  that.  If  it  seems  unfair 
people  who  already  have  a  memter 
family  working,  then  I  suggest  th  it 
bers  of  Congress  can  survive  with 
winner,  this  U  not  the  case  with 
family  anymore. 

Aa  In  everything  else,  we  must 
costs  in  every  aspect  of  our  busln  sss 
the  cost  of  doing  things  differently 
very  least,  I  urge  Congress  to 
entire    question    of   employment, 
what  people  It  wants  to  help;  wfiat 
such    legislation    might    Injure, 
ployees  and  employers;  and  what 
Is  of  both  the  40-hour  work  w 
minimum  wage. 

I  very  much  fear  that  new  mln 
legislation  will  represent  the 
gresslonal  approach  as  I  see  it 
laws  which  were  enacted  many 
while  falling  to  reconsider  those 
if  they  might  now  be  hurting  the 
they  were  Intended  to  assist. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introducing  the  Contract  _ 
of  1977.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
tion  of  claims  and  disputes 
government  contracts  awarded 
ecutive  agencies.  I  think  the 
taken  in  this  bill  has  much 
might  be  considered  along  with 
proaches  taken  in  other  bills 

There  is  wide  agreement  thdt 
law  needs  change.  On  Decembei 
the  Commission  on 
curement  conveyed  its  report  to 
gress.    A    part    of    their      . 
changes  in  the  law  affecting 
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tion  of  contract  disputes.  In  the  last 
Congress  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect many  of  these  problems  and  in  this 
Congress  two  bills  have  already  been 
introduced,  one  by  Mr.  Rodino  and  one 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  north- 
ern Virginia  Mr.  Harris,  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  present  system  is  too  time  con- 
suming and  expensive  to  the  contractor 
and  the  Government.  It  is  often  ineffi- 
cient and  as  a  consequence  unfair.  The 
procedural  protections  for  the  contrac- 
tor are  inadequate  and  the  widely 
desired  goals  of  flexibility  and  informal- 
ity are  being  lost.  Before  introducing  this 
legislation  my  office  made  a  point  of 
seeking  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
involved  in  government  contract  work 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
My  district  in  northern  Virginia  has 
one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  pri- 
vate businesses  doing  Government  con- 
tract work  of  any  district  in  the  country. 
In  our  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  contractors  and  their  attorneys 
we  found  disagreement  over  the  partic- 
ular means  of  solving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems but  urgent  agreement  that  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found  and  soon. 

The  particular  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association.  In  order  to 
settle  disputes  between  procuring  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  contractors  a  system  of  administra- 
tive adjudication  by  Agency  Boards  of 
Contract  Appeals  has  developed.  It  is  to 
these  boards  that  the  contractors  must 
go  before  carrying  their  claims  to  the 
courts.  In  theory  at  least  this  provides 
for  quicker  and  less  expensive  resolu- 
tion of  most  disputes. 

My  bill  recognized  the  basic  advan- 
tage of  these  boards  but  at  the  same  time 
seeks  to  strengthen  them  by  upgrading 
the  judges  which  serve  on  them  and 
making  them  more  independent  of  the 
agency  they  serve.  In  addition  this  bill 
would  require  the  individual  boards  to 
adopt  simpler  and  faster  procedures  for 
handling  small  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  wiU  hold  prompt  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  the  others  similar  to  it. 
These  problems  have  been  with  us  for 
too  long  and  action  is  needed. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  final  passage 
of  legislation  authorizing  funds  to  make 
necessary  repairs  in  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
However,     because     of     an     important 


H.R.  2846.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  47. 


CARTER  IS  CONFUSING 


meeting,  I  did  not  get  to  the  floor  in 

time  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  by  publishing  that  we  ought  to  disarm  large- 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial "Carter  Is  Confusing"  which  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration is  marked  by  so  much  confusion 
and  lack  of  policy  that  our  Communist 
adversaries  are  probably  more  confused 
than  we  are  concerning  the  intentions  of 
the  administration. 

To  confuse  one's  foreign  adversaries 
may  be  a  sign  of  shrewd  diplomacy;  to 
confuse  both  one's  adversaries  and  one's 
own  countrymen  is  a  sign  of  confused 
and  confusing  thinking. 

As  the  Journal-Star  points  out,  the 
President  seems  to  be  sending  out  many 
different  signals  at  once:  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  says  he  ha*" 
never  felt  threatened  by  Communist?  ■ 
the  President  himself  meets  and  corrf- 
sponds  with  Soviet  dissidents;  yet  h- 
nominates  Paul  Warnke  to  negotiate 
terms  with  the  Russians  and,  at  the  same 
time  advocates  serious  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  What  is  it  all  about?  Is 
this  tlie  first  improvisational  Presidency 
in  our  Nation's  history? 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  certain:  as  the  Journal- 
Star  says  of  President  Carter : 

We  can  all  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  he 
doesn't  come  into  office  amidst  double-digit 
inflation,  roaring  unemployment,  an  oil  boy- 
cott, the  worst  national  disgrace  and  attend- 
ant confusion  in  the  century,  and  the  col- 
lapse of  a  country  we  had  defended  for  a 
generation  and  just  abandoned  In  A.sla,  while 
all  the  Arabs  were  allied  with  Russia  and 
there  was  actual  war  in  the  Middle  East — 
like  Gerald  Ford  had  to  do,  right  off  the 
bat  . . .  and  with  an  opposition  Congress. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Carter  is 
making  President  Ford  look  better  every 
day. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record 

the    entire    editorial    from    the    Peoria 

Journal-Star,  March  1, 1977. 

(Prom     the     Peoria     (111.)      Journal     Star, 

Mar.  1.  1977] 

Carter  Is  Confusing 

I  find  it  impossible  to  understand  some  of 
the  things  being  done  by  President  Carter, 
personally,  and  his  administration,  these 
days. 

Nor  can  I  seem  to  find  anybody  who  does. 

The  confusion  he  created  during  the  cam- 
paign, which  had  the  press  covering  him 
asking  so  often,  "Where  does  he  really 
stand?"  has  only  been  compounded  since  he 
came  into  office. 

It  surely  hasn't  been  cleared  up. 

Nobody  knows  by  what  process  his  deci- 
sions are  reached,  or  what  he  Is  likely  to  do 
next.  That  is  especially  true  In  the  foreign 
policy  field,  where  his  UN  Ambassador  says 
kind  words  about  the  Cuban  Invaders  of 
Africa,  and  Carter  fires  off  personal  letters  to 
Soviet  dissidents  on  the  eve  of  SALT  talks 
and  picks  a  guy  to  represent  us  on  hard  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviets  who  seems  to  have 
already  compromised  our  bargaining  position 
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ly  without  even  caring  what  the  Russians  do 
mUltarlly. 

It's  confusing  to  say  the  least  when  we 
seem  to  be  deliberately  and  publicly  baiting 
the  Russians  on  one  hand,  and  telling  them 
In  advance  on  the  other  hand  that  we  are 
thinking  seriously  of  cutting  back  our  mili- 
tary capacity  drastically. 

Are  any  of  these  things  actually  calcu- 
lated for  a  purpose?  Or  are  we  Just  witness- 
ing an  amateur  president  flying  by  the  seat 
of  his  pants? 

Unorthodoxy  has  simply  scrambled  all  the 
normal  calculations,  and  we  can't  do  much 
but  wait  and  see  If  it's  really  heading  any- 
place. 

There's  one  somewhat  comforting  thought 
in  all  this. 

Whatever  the  games  about  dissidents  may 
do  to  relations  with  Russia,  there  Is  one  gang 
that  must  be  enjoying  it  greatly — the  Chi- 
nese. 

Is  there  some  advantage  to  us  somewhere 
in  that? 

And,  generally  speaking,  how  would  you 
like  to  be  preplanning  and  holding  strategy 
sessions  In  the  Kremlin  or  Havana,  or  any- 
where else  these  days? 

If  Carter  is  confusing  for  us,  think  how 
totally  unpredictable  the  situation  is  for 
them? 

And  it  Isn't  all  bad  to  have  them  waiting  to 
see  what  sense  can  be  made  of  U.S.  policy 
before  they  can  logically  fashion  one  of  their 
own. 

So,  if  he's  got  everybody  guessing — includ- 
ing those  whose  calculations  are  based  on 
how  to  take  advantage  of  us  .  .  .  maybe  that 
part  isn't  so  bad. 

And  maybe  it  will  help  buy  him  the  time 
to  learn  how  to  do  the  Job. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  can  all  thank  our 
lucky  stars  that  he  doesn't  come  into  office 
amidst  double-digit  inflation,  roaring  unem- 
ployment, an  oil  boycott,  the  worst  national 
dl-sgrace  and  attendant  confusion  In  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  collapse  of  a  country  we  had 
defended  for  a  generation  and  Just  aban- 
doned in  Asia,  while  all  the  Arabs  were  al- 
lied with  Russia  and  there  was  actual  war  In 
the  Middle  East— like  Gerald  Pord  had  to 
do,  right  off  the  bat  .  .  .  and  with  an  opposi- 
tion Congress. 

C.  L.  Dancey. 


COMMENDS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
statements  of  President  Carter  in  support 
of  all  oppressed  Soviet  citizens  being  de- 
nied their  basic  human  rights  are  com- 
mendable. His  stand  is  courageous,  and 
one  that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  or  un- 
appreciated by  the  people  to  whom  his 
support  has  been  given. 

I  need  hardly  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  great  potential  for  influencing  the 
Soviet  Government  toward  extending 
human  rights  to  all  of  its  citizens.  The 
Soviet  Union  relies  heavily  on  the  United 
States  for  this  Nation's  technology  and 
food  exports.  Indeed,  without  our  help 
in  sharing  our  technological  advances 
and  selling  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs, 
the  Russians  would  be  in  a  sad  state  of 
affairs.  To  put  it  simply,  the  Soviets  are 
hurting.  Without  U.S.  exports,  their  in- 
dustries would  not  function  and  their 
people  would  not  eat. 
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The  Soviets  respect  this  strength  and 
are  acutely  aware  of  their  dependence  on 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  all  too 
accustomed  to  this  country's  failure  to 
wield  this  influence  in  a  way  most  bene- 
flcial  to  it,  as  well  as  our  r/illingness  to 
take  the  first  Soviet  "Nyet"  for  an 
answer. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  tremendous  leverage  his 
position  gives  him  to  persuade  the  Krem- 
lin to  guarantee  basic  human  rights  to 
all  Soviet  citizens.  The  time  has  come  to 
force  the  Russians,  using  prudent  eco- 
nomic mechanisms,  to  back  down  on  this 
most  important  issue.  If  they  do  not,  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Soviets  will  continue 
to  be  filled  with  fear  and  oppression. 

It  is  my  most  fei-vent  wish  that  the 
President's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  successful,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  offering  what- 
ever assistance  we  can  for  this  cause. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL  ON  PREG- 
NANCY BENEFITS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1976,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  the  case  of  General  Electric  against 
Gilbert  that  it  is  not  sex  discrimination 
to  deny  women  with  pregnancy  related 
disabilities  the  same  sick  pay  or  disabil- 
ity benefits  given  to  other  workers.  This 
decision  has  grave  implications  for  work- 
ing women  who  have  tried  to  win  equal 
treatment  under  the  law. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  statement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  regarding  preg- 
nancy benefits: 

Statement  by  the  APL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil ON  Pregnancy  Benefits 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  Title 
Vll  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  out- 
laws discrimination  in  employment  based  on 
sex,  does  not  necessarily  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation against  pregnant  women. 

The  Court  may  have  ignored  it,  but  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  discrimination  against 
pregnant  people  is  discrimination  against 
women  alone. 

Employment  policies  regarding  pregnancy 
explain  why  women  workers  in  general  re- 
main concentrated  In  lower  paying,  less  de- 
sirable Jobs.  Pregnant  women  have  been  re- 
fused responsible  Jobs,  fired,  forced  to  take 
unpaid  leave  regardless  of  ability  to  work, 
and  refused  the  right  to  use  accumulated 
sick  leave  or  vacation  leave  for  pregnancy- 
related  absences.  In  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
women  were  denied  disability  benefits  avail- 
able to  all  other  temporarily  disabled  em- 
ployees. 

The  APL-CIO  regards  the  prohibition  of 
pregnancy-related  discrimination  as  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  equality  of  women  in  the 
workplace.  Because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  federal  legislation  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  women  affected  by  pregnancy 
are  treated  equally  with  other  employees. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as 
they  and  their  doctors  believe  they  are  able 
to  do  so.  When  they  are  unable  to  work,  they 
should  be  granted  all  benefits  and  privileges 
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given  other  workers  not  physically  able  to 
work. 

Adoption  of  such  legislation  may  Increase 
the  cost  of  certain  fringe  benefit  programs. 
Proper  provision  for  adjusting  to  these  In- 
creased costs  must  be  given  to  labor-manage- 
ment negotiators. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact,  and 
the  President  to  sign,  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  based  on  pregnancy  and  re- 
lated conditions  as  soon  as  possible. 


SOVIETS  CANNOT  BE  TRUSTED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  DERVHNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  more  and  more  evidence  by  recent  de- 
velopments that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  abiding  with  the  human 
rights  provision  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

An  article  in  the  Lima,  Ohio,  News  of 
March  3,  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  makes 
this  point  in  a  truly  dramatic  fashion. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  is  a  veteran  Washing- 
ton correspondent  whose  specialty  lies  in 
East  European  affairs. 

The  article  follows  for  the  Members 
review : 

Soviets  Cannot  Be  Trusted 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  Carter  administration,  in  Its  first 
weeks,  has  spoken  out  strongly  against  the 
deprivation  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  Communist  bloc  states. 

The  Czechoslovak  civil -rights  manifesto, 
"Charter  77,"  has,  for  example,  drawn  on 
official  endorsement  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  the  case  of  Soviet  actions  against 
Nobel  Prize  winner  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
State  Department  declared,  "Any  attempts 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  to  intimidate  Mr. 
Sakharov  will  not  silent  legitimate  criticism 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  conflict  with 
accepted  International  standards  In  the  field 
of  human  rights." 

Most  dramatic  of  all  was  the  personal  let- 
ter from  President  Carter  received  In  Moscow 
by  Sakharov  declaring,  "Human  rights  is  a 
central  concern  of  my  administration.  .  .  . 
You  may  rest  assured  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  government  will  continue  our 
firm  commitment  to  promote  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
also  abroad." 

All  of  this  Is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
position  taken  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Pord  and  by 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  The  clear- 
est example  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  U.S. 
to  involve  Itself  In  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  that  period  came  with 
Ford's  refusal,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Kissinger, 
to  meet  with  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn.  Now 
that  he  is  out  of  office,  Pord  says  this  refusal 
was  an  error. 

Despite  its  formal  commitment  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  to  re.spect  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  has 
repeatedly  violated  its  pledged  word.  Profes- 
sor Robert  Bowie  of  the  Harvard  Center  for 
International  Affairs  notes,  "Despite  Helsinki, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  Increased  repression  and 
controls  to  Insulate  Itself  aganlst  expanded 
contacts  under  detente.  Clearly  it  will  resist 
pressures  to  relax  repression  or  to  widen 
access.  Yet  the  West  should  not  hesitate  to 
express  Its  natural  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed. Moreover  the  West  has  practical  in- 
terests in  greater  Soviet  openness.  Soviet 
secrecy  puts  limits  on  the  kind  of  agreements 
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which  the  West  can  safely 
In  matters  affecting  security. 
good   reason    to   use    such    levi 
be  available  to  gradually 
ness  of  Soviet  society.  .  .  ." 

The    Carter   administration's 
human  rights  should  be  applauded 
overdue.  Yet  the  notion  whlct 
prevalent  In  Washington  that 
of  human  rights  and  the  questfo 
SALT  agreement  can  be  "unllnli 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  vlo 
commitment  made  at  Helsinki  w 
while  we  precede  to  trust  It  to 
legal    commitments    made    wit]  i 
weapons  made  nuclear  arms,  Is  a 
oils  one. 

President  Carter  appears  to 
two  contradictory  goals:  the  fir* 
the  human  condition  within  the 
world  and.  the  second,  contlnuii  g 
of  detente  and  achieving  a  new 
ment.  How  can  the  Soviet  Unlo^i 
to  keep  Its  word  in  connection 
arms  agreement  If  it  has  not  kepjt 
the  slightest  on  the  question  of 
as  spelled  out  at  Helsinki?  This 
age"  which  cannot  very  easily  be 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  clearly 
demands    for    observance    of 
accords  now  coming  from  Washldgti 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  has  lodgi^d 
with  the  VS.  for  "Interfering 
Internal  affairs.  The  fact  is.  howe|k' 
violation    of    human    rights    in 
Union  has  ceased  to  be  an 
With    the   signing    of    the    Hels 
rights  agreement,  It  became  a 
national  commitment  of  all  of 
ments   Involved.   When    the   US 
Soviet  actions  In  the  human  r: 
is   only   Insisting    that    the 
by  Its  commitments. 

The   fact   Is  the   Soviet  Unloi 
vast  prison.  In  his  moving  plea 
January.  Sakharov  detailed  the 
political  prisoners.  Pyotr  Rubar 
pie.  a  craftsman,  was  sentenced 
In  a  work  camp  and  five  more 
having  carved  out  of  wood  a 
book  honoring  America's  200th 

Soviet  Government  policy  has 
dissidents  to  KGB-run  psychlatr  i 
Two  longtime  "patients"  who 
West  have  described  the  treatmejit 
Bukovsky  told  of  the  "roll  up." 
wrapped  tight  around  the  vlctl^i 
allowed    to   dry,    causing   excruc 
Leonid  Plyushch  told  a  Western 
ent  about  the  treatment  of 
on  hunger  strikes.  They  are 
boUlng   liquids   that   are   poureti 
gullets.  The  tube  Is  often  Jamrrjsd 
mouth  by  breaking  the  patient's 

The  Helsinki  agreement  conta  ns 
tlons  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
and  enter  countries,  access  to 
cations,   international   youth 
Improvement  of  working  conditic^s 
nallsts  abroad — and  much  more 
Union  and  the  satellite  countr 
em  Europe  have  systematically 
formal  agreement.   What  makes 
administration   think   It  can   be 
observe  a  new  arms  agreement? 
question  can   be   an.swered.  suet 
ment  should  be  viewed  with  great 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  March  9, 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
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H.R.  3753,  amendments  to  the  Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  Transition  Act.  Un- 
fortunately, I  was  detained  on  other 
matters  and  was  not  on  the  floor  for  the 
vote  on  this  matter.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall  No. 
33. 


March  9,  1977 


THE  PRIVACY  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  COMPUTER  MANAGERS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  computer 
managers  play  a  crucial  role  in  protect- 
ing the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 
When  designing  computer  programs, 
computer  managers,  as  leaders,  may  ig- 
nore privacy  considerations  or  may  re- 
quire programing  that  implements  a  code 
of  fair  information  practice.  In  over- 
seeing the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
programs  the  computer  managers  may 
set  an  example  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  such  a  code. 

A  code  of  fair  information  practice 
must  include  as  a  minimum  five  basic 
principles : 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
keeping systems  whose  very  existence  is 
secret. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  find  out  what  information  about  him 
is  in  a  record  and  how  it  is  used. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  prevent  information  about  him 
that  was  obtained  for  one  purpose  from 
being  used  or  made  available  for  other 
purposes  without  his  consent. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  correct  or  amend  a  record  of  identi- 
fiable information  about  him. 

Any  organization  creating,  maintain- 
ing, using,  or  disseminating  records  of 
identifiable  personal  data  must  assure 
the  reliability  of  the  data  for  their  in- 
tended use  and  must  take  precautions 
to  prevent  misuse  of  the  data. 

A  recent  article  in  the  January  1977 
issue  of  Computer  Decisions  squarely  ad- 
dresses the  responsibilities  of  computer 
managers.  The  article  was  written  by 
Robert  Ellis  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Privacy  Journal,  a  Washington  monthly 
newsletter  on  privacy  in  the  computer 
age.  Therefore,  I  am  including  the  text 
of  the  article,  as  follows: 

Take  the  Privacy  Initiative 

Alexander  Solzhenltsyn,  Cancer  Ward:  "As 
every  man  goes  through  life  he  fills  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms  for  the  record,  each  containing 
a  number  of  questions  .  .  .  There  are  thus 
hundreds  of  little  threads  radiating  from 
every  man.  mUlions  of  threads  in  all.  If  these 
threads  were  suddenly  to  become  visible,  the 
whole  sky  would  look  like  a  spider's  web,  and 
if  they  materialized  as  rubber  bands — buses, 
trams  and  even  people  would  all  lose  the 
ability  to  move,  and  the  wind  would  be  un- 
able to  carry  torn-up  newspapers  or  autumn 
leaves  along  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  are 
not  visible,  they  are  not  material,  but  every 
man  is  constantly  aware  of  their  existence 
.  .  .  Each  man.  permanently  aware  of  his  own 
Invisible  threads,  naturally  develops  a  respect 
for  the  people  who  manipulate  the  ..hreads.' 

Data  processing  managers  may  not  believe 
It,  but  they  are  the  "people  who  manipulate 


the  threads."  In  an  age  when  10,000  messages 
on  pulsating  beams  of  light  will  be  trans- 
mitted simultaneously  along  a  glass  strand 
about  one -fifth  the  diameter  of  a  human 
hair — about  one  two-hundrsdth  the  size  of 
a  copper  telephone  wire,  information  proc- 
essors may  literally  be  able  to  weave  a 
web  of  data  around  each  Individual  citizen. 
Individual  computer  managers  will  deny 
that  they  wield  such  power,  and  they  are 
rigbt  ■"•''  ■^'^o  Information  Industry  of  which 
they  are  a  part  does  have  such  power.  It  is 
the  dominant  force  In  the  economy,  paying 
wages  that  exceed  what  is  paid  in  the  agri- 
cultural, industrial  and  service  Industries 
combined.  And  the  Industry's  own  dominant 
forces  are  giants  of  American  commerce — 
ITT.  AT&T.  IBM.  Xerox.  Amid  all  the  con- 
cern that  information  continue  to  flow  freely 
throughout  the  society,  few  persons  seem 
worried  that  this  torrential  flow  wlU  Instead 
drown  us. 

TO  BUlU)   OB   NOT 

Whether  or  not  to  build  or  expand  a  data 
system  is  a  decision  each  manager  must  make. 
When  that  system  Includes  information  that 
does  not  relate  to  Identifiable  persons,  the 
decision  is  essentially  a  business  one.  How 
much  does  it  cost?  WlU  It  do  the  Job?  Do 
we  need  It? 

When  that  system  Includes  personal  data 
relating  to  Identifiable  Individuals,  then  the 
decision  raises  questions  of  public  policy  and 
human  ethics.  And  when  that  is  the  case. 
you  can  expect  that  individual  citizens,  and 
therefore  their  government,  will  want  to  be 
involved. 

That  involvement  will  manifest  Itself  in 
several  ways  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1977  and  of  a  new  Presidency  that  may  well 
extend  Into  1984.  First,  the  Privacy  Protec- 
tion Study  Commission  will  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  In  June  as  to 
whether  the  principles  of  fair  Information 
practices  now  Imposed  on  federal  agencies 
should  be  Imposed  on  Information  gatherers 
In  the  private  sector  as  well.  Second.  Con- 
gressmen Edward  I.  Koch  and  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  Jr.  are  sure  to  introduce  in  this 
session  legislation  requiring  fair  Informa- 
tion practices  In  business.  And  third,  1977 
wUl  bring  more  proposals  in  state  legi.sla- 
tures  to  do  the  same  thing,  as  well  as  spe- 
cific laws  to  regulate  medical  records,  bank 
records  or  state  government  records. 

WHY  WORRY? 

The  response  of  the  data  processing  pro- 
fessional to  all  of  this  often  Is  "Why  should 
we  worry?  Our  Information  Is  secure  as  can 
be.  Our  computer  security  manager  is  the 
Six  Million  Dollar  Man.  and  we  have  a  moat 
full  of  alligators  surrounding  the  computer 
room."  But  the  Issues  raised  by  privacy  go 
far  beyond  the  mere  security  of  Informa- 
tion: computer  security  Is  the  least  of  the 
worries  of  a  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  a 
government  or  business  file. 

The  first  question  the  data  manager  ought 
to  ask  is  whether  the  information  should  bs 
collected  at  all.  The  Invasion  of  privacy 
comes  not  so  much  In  the  unauthorized 
leak  of  personal  information  but  In  the 
gathering  of  the  Information  In  the  first 
place.  A  new  computer  design  that  allows 
for  additional  data  elements  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  collect  personal  data  that  has  no 
bearing  on  the  purpose  of  the  system — 
whether  It's  an  individual's  age.  or  race,  or 
marital  status,  or  salary,  or  home  telephone 
number  or  Social  Security  number.  Nor  is 
the  suspicion  that  "We  might  need  that 
piece  of  data  in  the  future"  sufficient  Justi- 
fication. 

We  suffer  from  information  pollution  al- 
ready. Gathering  Information  that  is  the 
least  bit  extraneous  dilutes  the  credibility 
of  the  system  and  deters  the  Individual 
from  applying  for  a  benefit  or  service  to 
which  he  ts  entitled.  It  tips  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  consumer  who  Is  bargain- 
ing for  the  lowest  cost  in  terms  of  his  per- 
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sonal  privacy  and  the  provider  of  services 
who  needs  certain  Information  to  determine 
eligibility. 

If  it  Is  determined  that  the  information  is 
essential,  then  the  computer  manager  must 
take  safeguards  to  see  that  his  or  her  system 
does  not  fit  snugly  Into  the  spider's  web  de- 
scribed by  Solzhenltsyn.  Is  there  a  sound  rea- 
son why  TRW-Credlt  Data's  system  should  be 
capable  of  linking  with  Equifax's,  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's,  with  Social 
Security's,  with  Aetna's,  with  American  Air- 
lines', with  the  FBI's,  with  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield's,  with  the  state  welfare  department's? 
If  the  deterrent  against  linking  Big  Brother's 
and  Big  Buslness's  data  systems  is  not  tech- 
nological but  self-imposed  policies,  we  are 
In  bad  shape  Indeed. 

OVER     THE     LINE 

Already  we  have  gone  too  far.  Two  private 
Insurance  companies  now  have  a  computer 
terminal  on  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Data  Acquisition  and  Response  System 
(SSADARS).  despite  promises  to  Congress  in 
1973  that  this  would  never  happen.  Soon.  14 
more  private  Insurers  and  several  more  pri- 
vate hospitals,  with  thousands  of  employees, 
will  have  terminal  access.  Auto  Insurers  now 
have  terminals  allowing  online  access  to  state 
motor  vehicle  records.  The  government.  In 
turn,  links  into  the  New  York  Times  Infor- 
mation Bank,  with  its  data  on  individuals 
from  the  pages  of  the  Times  and  60  other 
publications.  State  tax  agencies  exchange 
data  with  the  federal  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  computer.  And  the  Medical  Informa- 
tion Bureau  In  e.ssence  links  together  all  of 
the  major  health  Insurers.  Banks,  with  their 
personal  information  about  customers,  will 
Eoon  be  linked  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  electronic  funds  transfer  system. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  an  individual 
citizen  should  simply  say,  "None  of  your 
business!"  when  he  is  asked  to  complete  an 
application  form?  Ik  it  any  wonder  that  he 
will  do  anything  to  screw  up  a  computer 
system — even  If  the  information  gathering 
appears  to  be  legitimate?  Shouldn't  we  ex- 
pect a  citizen  to  refuse  to  give  his  Social 
Security  number,  fearing  that  the  number 
provides  the  easiest  means  of  data  exchanges 
among  computer  systems?  A  spider  web  does 
little  harm  to  tis.  but  It's  human  nature  to 
take  a  swipe  at  a  part  of  It,  lest  we  get 
caught  In  It  next  time  around. 

Business  Is  highly  protective  of  Its  Infor- 
mation. I'm  told,  because  of  the  competitive 
marketplace.  Only  the  government  can  af- 
ford to  leak  data.  That  response  rings  hollow 
when  we  review  the  prices  being  asked  for 
lucrative  mall  lists  or  for  background  infor- 
mation on  an  insurance  applicant  or  claim- 
ant. Unlike  the  government,  business  can 
buy  and  sell  personal  Information,  and  busi- 
ness does  so.  If  the  price  Is  right,  business 
win  sell  the  data,  not  protect  It. 

SAFEGUARDS     NEEDED 

So  the  computer  manager  builds  a  system 
that  Is  secure,  that  gathers  only  essential 
data  and  that  may  not  be  linked  with  other 
systems.  Then  what?  The  manager  must  make 
sure  that  the  Individual  data  subject  knows 
that  such  a  system  exists,  and  that  he  has  a 
means  to  inspect  his  own  file,  and  correct  It  if 
necessary.  And  if  there  is  a  mistake,  the  cor- 
rected data  must  be  passed  on  to  any  and  all 
parties  that  received  the  original  erroneous 
report.  This  process  must  be  automated,  If 
the  system  as  a  whole  Is  automated.  Other- 
wise, the  individual  who  exercises  these 
rights  will  be  relegated  to  a  manual  file  of 
troublemakers. 

Some  business  spokesmen  have  complained 
that  providing  notice  to  every  data  subject 
Is  particularly  onerous.  But,  in  fact,  most 
data  systems  communicate  with  their  data 
subjects  at  least  once  a  year — with  a  bill, 
dividend  check  or  advertisement.  And  if 
there  are  some  systems  that  don't  do  so, 
shouldn't  they  be  doing  so? 
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By  the  time  this  is  accomplished,  the  data 
processing  manager  has  complied  with  fair 
Information  practices.  And  it  doesn't  even 
hurt.  Still,  some  business  spokesmen  have 
described  this  code  of  fair  Information  prac- 
tices as  a  demonic  plot  to  kill  off  free  enter- 
prise. 

And,  they  tell  me,  the  cost  of  privacy  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  (as  if 
the  cost  of  thinly  veiled  political  contribu- 
tions, bribes  to  foreign  governments  and 
ludicrous  advertising  are  not  passed  on  to 
the  consumer) .  Studies  have  shown,  in  fact, 
that  the  cost  per  person  of  assuring  fair  in- 
formation practices  Is  far  less  than  the  cost 
for  business  to  meet  environmental  stand- 
ards and  other  societal  requirements.  Many 
of  the  expenses  ought  to  be  assessed  against 
better  management  and  computer  security, 
not  privacy.  Many  large  companies  are  al- 
ready complying  with  proposed  privacy  legis- 
lation without  a  dent  in  their  profits. 

For  the  sake  of  privacy  on  a  business  trip, 
most  persons  choose  to  stay  In  a  single  hotel 
room,  not  share  a  double.  Consumers  ulti- 
mately pay  for  that.  Just  as  they  pay  for  an 
executive's  flrst-class  airplane  seat  or  private 
office.  The  cost  of  privacy  Is  regarded  as  a 
routine  business  expense;  why  shouldn't 
computer  privacy  be  regarded  In  the  same 
way? 

ALL  VICTIMS 

Privacy  is  an  issue  that  will  not  go  away. 
We  are  all  victims  of  invasions  of  privacy 
as  Insurance  claimants,  patients,  bank  de- 
positors, students,  recipients  of  public  funds, 
retirees  or  employees.  And  the  more  than  half 
of  us  In  American  society  who  are  involved 
In  Information  collection,  processing  and  dis- 
semination are  perpetrators  of  privacy  in- 
vasions as  well  (some  Invasions  worse  than 
others).  This  does  not  Include  others  In  the 
non-lnformatlon  sector  of  the  economy  who 
use  personal  Information  In  their  work — 
doctors,  for  instance. 

At  home  we  think  of  ourselves  as  victims 
of  more  and  more  demands  for  personal  in- 
formation. At  work,  we  rarely  think  of  our- 
selves as  the  ones  who  are  creating  those  de- 
mands. The  insurance  underwriter  is  irri- 
tated by  the  FBI's  computerized  files  of  arrest 
records.  The  cop  is  irritated  by  the  hospi- 
tal's file  on  his  wife's  illness.  The  hospital 
nurse  worries  about  what  becomes  of  her 
tax  returns.  The  federal  tax  agent  thinks 
that  the  problem  lies  at  Social  Security.  The 
Social  Security  bureaucrat  wishes  that  his 
kid's  teacher  wouldn't  record  sensitive  family 
information  in  cumulative  files.  The  teacher 
wonders  why  the  Insurance  needs  her  Social 
Security  number. 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when 
first  we  practice  an  information  economy. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  didn't  say  that,  but  he 
should   have. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  MR.  IRA 
DEAN  EOUTWELL 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ira  Dean  Boutwell  of  San- 
ford,  on  his  100th  birthday  today. 

Mr.  Boutwell  and  his  son,  Clarence  L. 
Boutwell,  worked  together  for  31  years 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  automotive-elec- 
trical repairmen.  Throughout  World 
War  II,  they  were  in  charge  of  making 
certain  that  our  Government  vehicles 
ran  smoothly. 
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Both  Ira  Boutwell  and  Clarence  Bout- 
well, who  will  be  75  years  of  age  later 
this  year,  have  spent  their  lifetimes  help- 
ing their  neighbors  and  communities. 
Men  such  as  the  Boutwells  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  country;  it  is  people  like 
them  who  make  this  country  so  great. 

A  hearty  happy  birthday  to  Ira  Bout- 
well today,  and  our  best  wishes  to  both 
these  fine  gentlemen. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  two  excellent 
bills  which  were  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. Mr.  SoLARZ.  These  two  measures 
comprise  a  most  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent approach  to  reforming  the  maze  of 
public  assistance  programs  termed  "wel- 
fare." 

Waste,  fraud,  and  duplication  are  vir- 
tually accepted  characteristics  of  wel- 
fare. The  American  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
rightful  program  recipients,  are  being 
cheated  by  this  billion -dollar  monstros- 
ity. It  is  essential  that  we  formulate  a 
comprehensive  remedial  program  to 
eliminate  abuse.  In  the  spirit  of  reform 
and  reorganization,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  name  to  these  bills. 

Both  measures  are  based  on  a  concept 
that  I  have  strongly  supported  over  the 
past  several  years:  the  federalization  of 
welfare.  Overall,  this  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  sensible  approach  and  will 
greatly  relieve  the  financial  burden  on 
our  Nation's  older  cities. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  3543.  is  designed 
to  provide  immediate  relief  to  urban  lo- 
calities by  changing  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement formula  for  medicaid  and  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children, 
AFDC,  to  a  uniform  75  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  requires  that  the  local  con- 
tribution be  provided  by  the  State  rather 
than  the  municipalities  which  would  free 
New  York  City  of  its  25-percent  share. 
Enactment  of  the  new  formula  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  cities  like  New 
York  from  financial  stress.  In  fact,  were 
New  York  City's  current  welfare  con- 
tribution eliminated,  its  $650  million  def- 
icit could  disappear. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  3605,  comprises  a 
more  long-term  approach  by  eliminating 
fraud  and  inefficiency  and  streamlining 
costly  administrative  procedures.  This 
measure  consolidates  and  simplifies  var- 
ious public  assistance  programs  includ- 
ing supplemental  security  income,  SSI, 
AFDC.  food  stamps,  and  home  relief. 

The  new  plan,  broadly  termed  the 
family  income  maintenance  plan,  FIMP, 
would  insure  that  every  American  head 
of  household  be  provided  with  a  mini- 
mum income  of  $4,700.  Individuals  from 
areas  in  which  the  cost  of  living  is  10 
percent  or  more  above  the  national  aver- 
age would  be  provided  with  an  additional 
10  percent  bonus  payment.  This  eflfec- 
tively  funnels  the  money  to  areas  where 
needs  are  greatest.  Because  some  indi- 
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Under  the  family  income 
plan,  cities  would  be  financially 
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plement    would    be    funded 
revenues. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIRVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  9,  1977 

:  ew 


toi  ture 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker 
tions  since  the  terror  of  the  Tliird 
parallel    the    violent    repression 
characterizes  Idi  Amin's  Ugapdan 
tatorship.    The    apparent 
murder  of  Anglican  Archbishop 
Luwum  following  his  alleged 
"overthrow"    the    government 
runs  counter  to  the  most  basic 
of  justice  and  human  decency, 
ter  of  a  new  wave  of  religious 
tions,  mass  murders,  and 
is  equally  ominous.  The  contir^ing 
gling  of  the  few  Americans  w 
in  Uganda  is  disturbing  at  the 
Added  to  the  expulsion  of  40 
in  1972,  the  murder  of  the  editor 
critical  Catholic  journal  in  197: 
appearance  of  a  British  airline 
in   1976,   and  countless   other 
these  most  recent  events  demon^tr 
power   of    fear   and   persecut 
used  as  an  instrument  of  gov 
control. 
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against  individuals.  Maintaining 
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the  Organization  of  African 

fuses  to  recognize  its  own 

when  one  of  its  member  nations 
by  a  cruel  tyrant. 

Amin's  claims  of  internal 
echo  those  of  other  totalitarian 
throughout  the  world  who  seek 
the  growing  outcry  against  th  ; 
atic  degradation  of  human  righi 
ing  out  against  that  oppression 
is  an  international  cause,  one 
ders  have  no  limits.  Recent 
few  courageous  individuals  in 
indeed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Luwum 
cry  out  for  support.  Such  cries  .. 
swers.  Violations  of  fundamentiil 
rights,  such  as  the  recent 
Uganda,  compel  us  to  join 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

around  the  world  who  are  asking  for 
what  is  undeniably  theirs;  namely,  the 
freedom  to  speak  out  and  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Just  as  human  rights  is  an  interna- 
tional freedom,  the  denial  of  those  rights 
is  of  international  concern.  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting interference  with  the  legitimate 
internal  business  of  any  country.  But  we 
must  not  abandon,  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy or  politics,  our  moral  commitment 
to  justice.  As  recent  events  in  Uganda 
and  other  nations  tragically  admonish, 
it  is  a  commitment  we  are  being  forced 
to  reassert  with  greater  frequency  than 
ever  before. 
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MAINE  INDIAN  LANDS  CLAIM 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  CONNECTICtrX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  the  members  of  the  Maine 
congressional  delegation  jointly  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  limit  pending  land  claims  by  two 
Indian  tribes  against  the  State  of  Maine 
to  monetary  damages. 

They  took  this  action  because  of  the 
severe  disruptive  effect  the  Indian 
claims  have  had  on  the  State  and  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Maine  residents.  As 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  quickly  realiz- 
ing, the  Maine  case  is  extremely  complex, 
based  on  conflicts,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
two  centuries  ago.  The  Maine  delegation 
introduced  their  bills,  H.R.  4169  and  S. 
842,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  Indians' 
right  to  make  their  case  in  court  and  to 
preserve  other  Maine  property  holders' 
right  to  lands  they  have  held  in  good 
faith  for  180  years. 

Yesterday  morning's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  addressing  the  Maine 
Indian  claims  case  and  the  legislation 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  to  deal  with 
it.  Tlie  Post  editorial  offers  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  a  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  each  of  my  House  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Indians'  Raid  on  Maine 
Give  Maine  back  to  the  Indians?  It  may 
sound  preposterous,  but  the  Passamaquoddy 
and  Penobscot  tribes  are  now  laying  legal 
selge  to  a  large  portion  of  the  state — and 
they  are  backed,  however  reluctantly,  by  the 
federal  government.  The  3,000  or  so  Indians 
are  far  froni  proving  their  astounding  claims, 
which  could  involve  billions  of  dollars  and 
12.5  million  acres  in  which  about  350,000 
non-Indians  now  live.  Even  so,  the  litigation 
has  disrupted  Maine's  economy  and  has 
spurred  the  remnants  of  other  tribes  to 
press  claims  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

Why  has  the  Issue  of  Indians'  rights,  with 
all  its  emotional  freight  and  legal  and  his- 
torical complexities,  suddenly  come  back 
East?  Because  a  federal  court  In  Boston 
ruled  that  everyone — the  national  govern- 
ment, the  states,  the  tribes  themselves — 
had  been  wrong  in  assuming,  for  over  180 
years,  that  eastern -seaboard  Indians  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  states.  The  ruling  upset 
the  treaties  which  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  had  signed  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine  between  1794  and  1883.  The 


court  also  required  the  federal  government 
to  act  as  the  tribes'  trustee  and  perhaps 
their  advocate. 

So  ancient  agreements  have  suddenly  been 
reopened,  casting  doubt  on  all  the  property 
rights  and  Investments  built  up  In  good 
faith  over  nearly  two  centuries.  It  is  hard 
to  see  where  the  Justice  lies  In  this.  Even  at 
this  distant  remove,  the  Indians  may  be 
entitled  to  a  day  In  court,  and  to  damages  if 
they  can  prove  that  their  ancestors  were 
cheated  or  conned.  But  If  our  hearts  bleed 
for  anyone,  they  bleed  more  for  the  states 
and  citizens  who  face  enormous  losses  now. 
They  did  not  set  the  doctrine  of  state  juris- 
diction which  has  been  overturned;  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  suffer  years  of 
economic  loss  while  Incredibly  tangled  law- 
suits go  on.  Because  the  error.  If  any.  was 
national,  the  national  government  now  has 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  everyone. 

Unless  the  current  negotiations  can  bring 
an  accord  by  June  1,  the  government  will 
have  to  start  the  excruciating  process  of 
suing  Maine  and  Its  large  landowners,  mostly 
paper  companies.  Congress  has  no  time  to 
waste.  The  Maine  delegation  has  proposed 
legislation  which  would  extinguish  the 
tribes'  claims  to  land  and  allow  them  to 
seek  damages  In  the  Court  of  Claims.  Con- 
gress should  take  this  up  seriously  and 
quickly.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  approach 
to  cases  in  which  no  perfect  justice  can  be 
found. 


A  CONSTITUENT'S  LETTER 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituent's  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Colorado.  This  indi- 
vidual has  addressed,  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  a  subject  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  small  meat  processing  firms 
throughout  the  State.  The  beef  industry 
being  a  vital  interest  to  Colorado  and 
neighboring  States,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  contents  of  the 
letter  as  it  explains  a  problem  faced  by 
the  industry's  smaller  participants: 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

A  problem  has  arisen,  which  concerns  me 
and  I  am  certain  I  am  joined  by  many  other 
small  meat  processing  concerns. 

The  problem  concerns  the  USDA  program 
for  purchasing  beef  to  furnish  to  schools  and 
elderly  feeding  programs.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  USDA  purchases  this  beef 
to  create  a  larger  market  for  beef. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  is  helping  no 
one  but  the  large  beef  processors.  If  the 
USDA  would  not  operate  this  program,  many 
small  processors  in  this  country  would  be 
able  to  compete  for  school  contracts.  For  in- 
stance, here  In  Fort  Morgan  the  school  sys- 
tem uses  approximately  2,500  pounds  of 
ground  beef  per  month;  however.  In  the  con- 
tract I  received  from  them  for  the  current 
month,  I  will  only  be  able  to  sell  them  400 
pounds,  as  the  USDA  Is  supplying  the  rest. 

This  country  Is  supposedly  based  on  the 
free  enterprise  system,  yet  the  government 
is  driving  the  small  beef  processors  Into  a 
hard-pressed  situation  by  competing  with  us. 

As  an  alternative  method  of  subsidizing 
schools  and  others  with  beef,  why  not  pay 
the  schools  money  for  the  beef  they  buy. 
This  would  not  only  help  the  small  processor, 
but  It  would  also  save  the  government 
money.  For  example,  on  February  17,  1977, 
the  USDA  paid  (.7005  per  pound  for  ground 
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beef,  while  my  price  for  that  week  was  $.63 
per  pound.  Considering  the  USDA  purchased 
8.200,500  pounds,  that  would  be  a  savings  of 
$578,135.25.  Multiply  this  figure  by  42  school 
weeks  and  it  would  amount  to  a  savings  of 
24 ',4  million  dollars  every  year. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  Is  a  remedy  for  this 
situation  and  that  you  can  help  us. 
Thank  you, 

Neal  Zimbelman, 
A  &  Z  Meat  Processing  Co.,  Inc. 


TAX  THE  RICH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial 
speaks  so  eloquently  for  itself,  it  needs 
no  introduction.  I  hope  everyone  reads 
It: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  8,  1977] 
Tax  the  Rich 

In  what  has  become  an  annual  event,  the 
Treasury  Department  last  week  reported 
that  230  of  the  nation's  wealthiest  Individ- 
uals paid  no  federal  Income  taxes  In  1975. 
Of  the  34,121  persons  who  reported  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  of  $200,000  or  more,  230  paid 
no  tax.  In  1974,  the  number  was  244.  In  1973, 
154. 

Since  early  1969,  when  lameduck  Treasury 
Secretary  Joseph  Barr  Initiated  this  festivity 
by  announcing  that  200  rich  Americans  had 
escaped  taxes  by  crawling  through  loopholes, 
the  government  has  been  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Loopholes  have  been  closed 
left  and  right.  A  minimum  tax  has  been  legis- 
lated, then  Increased.  IRS,  treating  the  an- 
nual figure  as  a  source  of  embarrassment, 
bends  every  effort  to  reduce  it.  But  more 
rich  people  are  paying  no  taxes  than  in  1969, 
and  the  economy  is  In  much  worse  shape 
now  than  it  was  then. 

It  stands  to  reason,  and  we  thoroughly  be- 
lieve, that  the  U.S.  economy  would  benefit 
enormously  If  the  rich  paid  more  taxes.  We 
have  been  arguing  this,  at  least  Implicitly, 
for  years.  What  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  politicians  to  understand,  though.  Is  that 
you  can't  get  rich  people  to  pay  more  In  tax 
revenues  by  raising  their  tax  rates.  If  you 
raise  the  rates,  it  becomes  even  more  prof- 
itable for  them  to  hire  lawyers  and  account- 
ants to  find  them  loopholes,  and  the  cost  of 
this  misdirected  effort  Is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
economy.  Or  they  stop  working  entirely  and 
dissipate  their  capital  drinking  champagne 
and  sailing  yachts,  which  is  also  a  dead  loss 
to  the  economy.  Either  way,  they  contribute 
less  in  tax  revenues,  and  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting government  expenditures  falls  on  the 
middle  class  and  poor. 

Consider  what  would  happen  to  a  "good" 
rich  person  who  refuses  to  use  loopholes  and 
prefers  hard  work  to  sailing  yachts.  He  de- 
cides to  Invest  $1  million  of  his  capital  in 
a  widget  factory  In  New  York  City,  which  will 
employ  hundreds.  He  will  run  It  himself,  ar- 
ranging the  financing,  assembling  the  per- 
sonnel, finding  the  markets,  and  so  forth. 
Give  him  a  year  to  get  off  the  ground,  but 
say  he  is  lucky  enough  in  the  second  year 
to  make  a  10%  profit  on  his  Invested  capi- 
tal. This  Is  after  his  workers  have  paid  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  Income  taxes  and  the 
widget  company  has  paid  property  taxes,  li- 
cense fees,  etc. 

Of  the  $100,000  profit,  the  city  clears  away 
roughly  $5,700,  leaving  $94,300.  The  state 
clears  away  about  10 To  of  that,  leaving  $84,- 
870.  The  IRS,  levying  at  progressive  rates, 
snatches  $38,000,  leaving  $46,870.  Our  good 


rich  person  then  pays  this  to  himself  as  a 
dividend. 

Being  rich,  our  man  Is  of  course  In  the 
highest  personal  Income-tax  brackets,  and 
after  paying  4.3%  to  the  city  ($2,015)  has 
$44,855  left.  The  state  clips  him  for  15%  of 
that  ($6,728)  and  leaves  him  $38,127.  Uncle 
Sam  "nicks"  him  for  70%  of  that  which  Is 
$26,689,  leaving  him  with  $11,438. 

Thus,  on  the  Investment  of  $1  million  In 
capital  and  two  years. hard  work  In  assem- 
bling an  enterprise  t*at  is  risky  to  begin 
with,  this  lucky  fellow  who  turned  a  profit  of 
$100,000  has  $11,438  to  spend.  He  has  given  up 
two  years  on  his  yacht  to  gain  $5,719  In  an- 
nual Income.  If  he  had  Invested  In  tax-free 
municipals,  he  would  have  gained  roughly 
$60,000  In  annual  income  and  could  have  re- 
mained on  his  yacht  instead  of  fighting  New 
York  City  traffic.  City  Hall,  and  the  widget- 
makers  union. 

Ralph  Nader's  loophole  closer  calculat* 
that  If  you  closed  the  loopholes  the  "bad" 
rich  people  would  be  forced  to  pay  taxes.  This 
assumes  the  bad  rich  will  be  forced  to  risk 
$1,000,000  and  two  years'  hard  work  for  $5,719 
In  after-tax  income.  Even  Fritz  Mondale,  we 
will  guess,  would  feel  uncomfortable  with 
this  assumption. 

Why  not  tax  the  rich  by  lov/erlng  the  rates 
they  face?  They  will  thus  be  enticed  back 
from  their  yachts  and  once  again  assemble 
widget  plants  In  New  York  City,  with  tax 
revenues  flowing  to  Washington,  Albany  and 
City  Hall  not  only  from  them,  but  also  from 
all  those  who  would  then  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  wldgetmaklng.  By  all  means,  tax 
the  rich !  But  do  it  right,  and  In  this  fashion 
lift  the  burdens  of  taxation  from  those  who 
aren't  rich. 


HOWARD  SEEYLE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  distingui.shed  career  of  How- 
ard Seeyle  who  has  recently  retired  from 
the  Orange  County  Edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  newspaper  as  a  promi- 
nent political  writer  and  concluded  his 
career  in  the  field  of  journalism  to  which 
he  has  made  a  significant  contribution. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  he  swept  the  Orange 
County  Press  Club  annual  awards  in  es- 
sentia'W  all  of  the  top  categories:  Best 
Article  on  the  History  of  the  American 
West — first  place.  Best  Article  on  the 
Status  of  Women — first  place,  and  Best 
Feature  Story  on  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of 
an  Air  California  Airplane" — first  place. 
Previous  press  club  awards  have  in- 
cluded: Best  Fiont  Page,  Best  Typog- 
raphy, Best  News  Story,  Best  Special  Edi- 
tion, and  others. 

Some  of  his  previous  professional  posi- 
tions have  included:  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Palos  Verdes 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  owner-published  of  the 
Plsmo  Times  and  the  Grover  City  Press, 
and  managing  editor  of  the  El  Centro 
Post-Press. 

He  has  served  as  the  State  chaiiman 
of  the  California  Editors'  Conference  and 
the  southern  California  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  News  Executives  Coim- 


cil.  Among  other  civic  contributions,  he 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  Whit- 
tier  College  Alumni  Association,  director 
of  th»  Orange  Coimty  Press  Club,  presi- 
dent of  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  and  coauthor  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Orange  County. 

A  man  of  extensive  experience  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  himself  a  former 
candidate  for  Congress,  Howard  Seeyle 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  po- 
litical and  governmental  process.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
who  has  given  so  mucli  to  the  constituents 
of  the  40th  Congressional  District  and 
those  in  both  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties  during  his  tenure  as  a  "member 
of  the  press." 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  PAUL 
WARNKE 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  h  :)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nomination  of  Paul  Wamke  to  head  both 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
SALT  talks  is  due  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  today.  Although  the  House  has 
no  vote  on  this  crucial  nomination,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  outline  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  view  Mr.  Warnke's  nomi- 
nation with  great  concern. 

In  recent  years,  Paul  Wamke  has  as- 
sumed a  leading  role  as  a  spokesman  for 
disarmament  and  arms  control.  His  views 
have  been  clearly  stated  in  his  well- 
known  Foreign  Policy  article  of  spring 
1975.  There,  Mr.  Wamke  addresses  the 
arms  question  on  two  levels:  Limits  on 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  and  America's 
global  military  posture.  On  strategic  nu- 
clear arms,  Mr.  Wamke  states: 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  SALT  talfes 
stop  .  .  .  But  If  we  must  accept  the  Insistence 
that  the  momentum  of  our  strategic  weapons 
programs  must  be  maintained  in  order  to 
bargain  effectively,  the  talks  have  become 
too  expensive  a  luxury  .  .  .  Insofar  as  formal 
agreements  are  concerned,  we  may  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  go  now. 

As  an  alternative,  he  proposes  a  policy 
of  unilateral  restraint,  or  what  has  been 
termed  "unilateral  initiatives,"  which  he 
hopes  will  be  emulated  by  the  Soviet 
Union : 

The  chances  are  good  .  .  .  that  highly 
advertised  restraint  on  our  part  will  be  re- 
ciprocated. The  Soviet  Union,  it  may  be  said 
again,  has  only  one  superpower  model  to 
follow.  To  elate,  the  superpower  aping  has 
meant  the  antithesis  of  restraint  ...  It  is 
time,  I  think,  for  us  to  present  a  worthier 
model.  The  strategic  arms  competition  is  a 
logical  place  to  start. 

He  refers  to  this  as  the  "monkey  see, 
monkey  do"  phenomenon,  and  suggests 
that  the  United  States  set  the  proper  ex- 
ample by  unilaterally  halting  virtually  all 
its  strategic  arms  programs  in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Warnke's  view  is  regrettably  na- 
ive and  divorced  from  reality  in  my 
opinion,  assuming  that  the  Kremlin  is 
incapable  of  formulating  initiatives  and 
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strategic    goals    independen 
United  States.  As  columnist 
has  noted,  this  assumption  Is 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
consistently  failed  to  "ape 
that  has  already  been 
United  States.  They  failed  tc 
lead  in  delaying  deployment 
listic  missile  systems;  they 
to  follow  our  example  in 
at  a  level  of  1054  ICBM's, 
f erring   to  far  surpass   us; 
failed  to  follow  our  example 
steady    at    a    level    of    656 
launchers,  again  preferring 
tlally  exceed  this;   and  they 
lowed  a  policy  of  increasing 
of  defense  spending  each  yeai 
United  States  which,  in 
dollars,  has  seen  spending 
by  an  average  of  8  percent 
the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Warnke's  views,  the 
quite  capable  of  acting 
the  United  States. 

On   the  subject  of  Amerlta 
military  posture,  Mr.  Warnke'p 
equally  open  to  question.  He 
a  "fiction"  the  idea  that 
our  interests  implies  a  global 
mission  requiring  that  we 
capability  to  deal  with 
tingencies  throughout  the 
he  proceeds  to  philosophize 

Detente  Is  based  on  the 
Hon  by   the  United   States  and 
Union    that    their    direct    mlUtaJ'y 
ment   In   local   conflict  would 
ceptable  risks.  There  Is  still  som( 
posturing  on   both  sides.  But 
plomacy  has  begun  to  come  into 
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The  autumn  after  this  statement  was 
written,  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the  world 
a  view  of  its  sensitive  diploiaacy  with 
its  intervention  In  Angola.  Moie  recently, 
they  have  played  an  important  role  in 
stabilizing  the  regime  of  Ugajndan  dic- 
tator Idi  Amin. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Mr.  Warnjce  has  as- 
serted that — 

Even  substantial  nuclear  superiority,  short 
of  nuclear  monopoly,  could  not  b  5  a  decisive 
factor  In  any  political  confrontati  on  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  testimony  before  the  Sen  ite  Armed 
Services  Committee,  however,  he  Penta- 
gon unequivocably  refuted  his  view, 
arguing  that  nuclear  superior!  ty  was,  in 
fact,  decisive  in  securing  a  s£  tisfactory 
resolution  to  the  Cuban  missil ;  crisis. 

Mr.  Warnke  has  too  frequ(ntly  been 
wrong  in  matters  where  no  su  ch  luxury 
is  permitted  those  whose  vi(  ws  shape 
policy.  Highly  respected  defen  le  author- 
ity Paul  Nitze  has  written  of  Warnke: 

I  am  concerned  that  Mr.  Warn  :e  who  has 
spoken  with  such  certainty  on  matters  of 
military  requirements,  weapons  capability, 
and  strategy  may,  nevertheless  no :  be  a  com- 
petent Judge  or  qualified  student  of  these 
matters. 

Nor  is  there  any  record  of  ability  in 
negotiating  defense  matters 

Calling  for  unilateral  restijaint 
time  when  the  weight  of  evidence 
the  Soviet  Union  striving  for 
nuclear  superiority  flies  in 
logic.  Our  chief  SALT  negotiator 
possess  a  deep  and  thorough 
of  Soviet  strategic  thought. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

else  which  Mr.  Warnke  apparently  lacks. 
He  has  advocated  unilateral  American 
moratoria  on  the  MIRVing  of  American 
missiles,  and  on  the  development  of  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
the  cruise  missile.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Warnke  can  be  expected  to  credibly 
and  successfully  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viets when  his  views  on  disarmament 
are  so  well  known,  and  when  he  has  been 
so  critical  of  exactly  those  weapons  sys- 
tems which  constitute  America's  princi- 
pal bargaining  counters. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  consider  rejecting  Mr. 
Warnke's  ill-advised  nomination. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEEDS 
OVERHAUL 


HON.  HELEN  S.  MEYNER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9,  1977 

Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress.  I  have  spoken  often 
of  the  need  for  overhauling  our  Nation's 
social  security  system.  And  like  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  tried  to  redress 
some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
system  today  through  specific  legisla- 
tion. But  one  problem  that  is  especially 
difficult  for  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  system  and  its  future  is  public  mis- 
understanding. Most  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  system  are  painted  with  a 
broad  brush,  and  this  only  serves  to  in- 
crease misunderstanding  and  apprehen- 
sion about  the  system. 

It  is  gratifying,  then,  when  one  reads 
or  hears  of  a  cogent,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible critique  of  the  social  security 
system.  And  that  is  exactly  what  Carol 
Talley,  an  award-winning  newspaper 
columnist  with  the  Dover,  N.J.,  Daily 
Advance,  has  done  in  a  recent  column. 
Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
presented  by  the  social  security  system, 
Ms.  Talley  has  succeeded  in  assaying  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  the  key  ques- 
tions raised  about  social  security  today. 
I  believe  the  article  would  make  inter- 
esting reading  for  everyone  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  social  security 
system : 

Social  Secitrtty  Needs  Overhaul 
(By  Carol  Talley) 

Women  have  fought  so  hard  for  equal 
rights  that  the  men  are  finally  getting  them. 

Social  Security  has  always  been  a  female's 
stronghold  based  on  her  supposed,  age-old 
status  as  the  non-paid  wielder  of  pots  and 
pans. 

Mother's  place  was  always  in  the  kitchen 
and  Social  Security — in  the  event  she  sud- 
denly lost  her  breadwinner  and  had  to  raise 
children  alone — was  based  on  giving  her 
financial  help  to  do  the  Job. 

No  one  ever  took  It  much  Into  account  that 
Mom  would  work  enough  to  pay  the  rent  and 
accrue  much  In  the  way  of  cash  in  any  Social 
Security  account. 

And  when  she  started  to  sock  It  away  by 
contributing  to  the  household  and  even  be- 
ing the  head  of  a  household  men  still  had 
a  rough  time  collecting  from  Social  Security 
If  they  became  the  survivors  with  children 
to  raise. 

All  of  that  changed  this  week  with  a  prece- 


dent-setting U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
which  the  majority  of  Justices  said  men  no 
longer  have  to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  prove  dependence  on  wives'  earnings.  They 
are  in  fact,  equal  to  women  on  the  issue  of 
support  presumption. 

But  there  still  are  other  Inconsistencies 
in  the  Social  Security  laws — ones  that  men 
and  women  are  likely  to  attack  In  the  great 
race  for  equal  rights. 

Why  should  a  woman  be  eligible  to  collect 
fully  benefits  at  62  and  a  man  has  to  wait 
until  he  is  65? 

Medically,  it  would  seem  more  logical  the 
other  way  around  since  women  generally  live 
longer  than  men. 

WTiile  those  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration contend  the  program  has  burgeoned 
way  past  its  original  Intent,  growth  is  in- 
evitable and  possibly  necessary  to  take  peo- 
ple who  are  proud  off  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

A  man  or  woman  can  collect  Social  Se- 
curity early  based  on  a  permanent  disability. 
However,  If  the  same  man  or  woman  has  a 
disabled  spouse  who  also  cannot  work  but 
has  not  paid  Into  Social  Security  that  person 
remains  ineligible  until  the  proper  age  has 
been  reached  to  collect  off  the  spouse's  for- 
mer earnings. 

The  only  avenue  open  for  the  disabled 
spouse  who  didn't  work  Is  welfare.  Why 
should  it  be  so  when  Social  Security  has 
provisions  for  this  same  person  to  collect 
later  even  without  a  work  record? 

When  a  disabled  person  goes  on  permanent 
disability,  it  takes  two  years  for  that  person 
to  become  eligible  for  Medicare.  Why?  It 
would  seem  particularly  Important  for  a  dis- 
abled person  to  have  access  to  medical  help. 
He  or  she  wouldn't  be  on  Social  Security  if 
medical   problems  didn't  exist. 

The  costs  involving  Medicare  to  the  reci- 
pient keep  going  up  too — a  factor  which  cuts 
down  on  what  people  receiving  benefits  have 
to  live  on. 

The  program  has  problems.  Of  that,  there 
is  no  doubt.  It  was  formed  as  a  hedge  against 
old  age.  Many  people,  however,  find  them- 
selves trying  tc  live  on  the  benefits  when 
they  reach  the  years  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  live  leisurely. 

The  move  to  cut  out  disparities  in  the  laws 
is  bound  to  increase  costs  for  benefits  to  be 
paid  out. 

But  a  renovation  of  Social  Security  could 
cut  out  the  need  for  some  people  to  need- 
lessly be  thrown  cnto  the  welfare  rolls  in 
their  late  years — a  place  where  they  are  miss- 
ing the  dignity  they  earned  In  the  many 
years  they  contributed  to  their  towns,  states 
and  the  country  as  a  whole. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  TRUCKER 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  public  relations,  CW  Transport, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  calling  my  at- 
tention to  a  humanitarian  act  performed 
by  a  CW  Transport  employee  and  a 
Seventh  District  constituent,  Mr.  Ronald 
"Tex"  Martin  of  21  West  Pleasant  Street, 
Catawba,  Ohio.  The  letter  contained  an 
enclosure  from  the  principal  of  the  Tri- 
County  Middle-Senior  High  School,  Wol- 
cott,  Ind.,  Mr.  Nyle  O.  Fox.  and  the  full 
text  follows: 

Tex  Martin  was  stranded  at  Trl-County 
High  School  with  275  other  travelers  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  1977.  He  Is  an  Emergency  Medical 
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Technician  and  immediately  took  charge  of 
our  clinic  area  and  administered  first  aid. 
He  organized  several  people  to  assist  him 
and  worked  over  8  hours  checking  each  per- 
son who  came  Into  the  school.  Through  his 
efforts  there  were  no  serious  aftereffects  from 
the  many  frostbite  cases  we  had. 

Mr.  Martin's  immediate  response  to  this 
emergency  is  typical  of  the  personal  concern 
and  courage  which  buUt  America.  He  didn't 
stay  In  the  background  or  worry  about  law- 
suits which  could  arise  from  his  efforts.  His 
organization  and  tireless  effort  helped  each 
traveler  to  feel  relaxed  and  comfortable. 


CARTER  CAMPAIGN  PROMISE:  PRO- 
TECT OUR  VALUABLE  WETLANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  months,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  resume  an  important  debate 
on  the  status  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
section  404  program.  This  program,  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  provides  protection  to  our 
wetlands  and  other  waters  from  irrever- 
sible harm  caused  by  dredging  and  filling 
operations. 

During  the  last  Presidential  campaign, 
Mr.  Carter  issued  an  insightful  and 
knowledgeable  position  paper  on  the 
value  of  wetlands,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
tect them  from  environmental  destruc- 
tion. I  believe  this  paper  has  much  merit, 
and  should  be  studied  by  my  colleagues 
who  may  be  asked  to  approve  an  amend- 
ment to  the  section  404  program.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  position  paper  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record  : 

Jimmy  Carter  on  Wetlands 

This  nation's  wetlands  are  a  most  valuable 
resource.  They  must  be  protected.  Both 
coastal  and  inland  wetlands  offer  opportu- 
nities for  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  hiking, 
birdwatchlng  and  general  appreciation  of 
nature.  They  provide  valuable  habitat  for 
wildlife  and  serve  as  breeding,  feeding  and 
wintering  areas  for  waterfowl.  Wetlands  per- 
form pollution  control  activities  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  They  filter  out  nutrients, 
.  capture  toxic  materials  that  would  otherwise 
pollute  our  lakes  and  streams,  and  produce 
enormous  amounts  of  oxygen  at  the  same 
time. 

Coastal  wetlands  retain  the  silt  that  often 
settles  In  our  navigation  channels,  neces- 
sitating costly  dredging.  This  silt  also  dam- 
ages shellfish  beds.  These  wetlands  are  the 
.spawning  and  nursery  areas  for  fish  and 
shellfish,  which  supply  an  Important  source 
of  high  quality  and  protein-rich  food.  Our 
saltwater,  commercial  and  sport  fisheries  are 
heavily  dependent  on  the  coastal  wetlands. 
They  also  act  as  a  buffer  for  hurricanes  and 
ocean  storms. 

While  many  of  us  recognize  the  benefits 
of  coastal  wetlands,  we  often  do  not  ap- 
preciate those  that  lie  Inland.  Roughly  85% 
of  the  nation's  wetlands  are  Inland.  Our  In- 
land wetlands  collect  water  during  heavy 
rains  and  thereby  reduce  flooding.  Wetlands 
release  water  slowly,  which  lessens  the  im- 
pact of  drier  periods.  They  also  recharge 
ground  water  and  aquifers.  Many  farmers 
and  ranchers  must  utilize  ground  water  for 
livestock  and  Irrigation.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans also  depend  on  ground  water  and  aqui- 
fers for  their  drinking  water. 


Studies  have  shown  the  enormous  value 
of  the  wetlands  to  all  of  us.  Coastal  wet- 
lands may  be  worth  up  to  $80,000  per  acre 
and  Inland  wetlands  are  worth  as  much  as 
$50,000  per  acre.  But  our  present  economic 
system  does  not  transfer  this  value  to  In- 
dividual owners.  Therefore,  wetlands  will 
continue  to  be  destroyed  until  the  govern- 
ment takes  steps  to  protect  them. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  area  now  en- 
compassing the  lower  48  states  had  approxi- 
mately 120  million  acres  of  wetlands;  today 
we  have  only  70  million  acres  left.  Within 
the  last  20  years  we've  lost  six  million  acres 
of  wetlands.  As  Governor,  I  took  steps  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  this  valuable  re- 
source by  strengthening  Georgia's  Coastal 
Zone  Act  and  controlling  stream  channeliza- 
tion. As  President,  I  will  encourage  wetland 
protection  programs  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  I  win  also  coordinate  the  federal  agen- 
cies whose  activities  have  an  Impact  on  the 
wetlands.  Some  states  have  assumed  wetland 
protection  responsibilities.  Until  others  are 
ready,  the  federal  government  mvist  protect 
this  valuable  resource. 


of  a  co-ordinated  energy  jHJllcy  by  dispersing 
authority  over  several  committees  and  sub- 
committees. 

The  Senate  and  now  the  President  have 
shown  the  way,  and  the  House  must  be  held 
to  account  If  the  national  interest  in  energy 
development  Is  thwarted  by  a  bureaucratic 
maze  and  mindless  defense  of  legislative  turf. 


SECOND  CORNER  OP  THE  TRIANGLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
long  time  advocate  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  program,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  a  very  effective  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  March  2. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  fiddled 
while  the  energy  situation  has  grown 
acute. 

The  article  follows: 

Second  Corner  of  the  Triangle 

President  Carter's  proposal  to  establish  a 
new  Cabinet  position,  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy, was  enthusiastically  received  by  Con- 
gress, as  well  it  should  be.  Some  legislators 
have  a  worry  or  two,  but  nothing  that  would 
threaten  Carter's  attempt  to  bring  some  san- 
ity, consistency  and  eificiency  to  the  nation's 
fragmented  energy  policies. 

The  main  objection  seems  to  center  on 
the  elimination  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  regulates  natural-gas  and 
electric-utility  companies  that  operate  inter- 
state. Some  lawmakers  oppose  putting  regu- 
latory functions  In  an  agency  whose  main 
purpose  Is  energy  development  because  of 
the  effect  such  a  combination  could  have  on 
consumer  energy  costs. 

It  appears  Carter  successfully  has  Isolated 
the  many  regulatory  functions  from  the  de- 
velopmental aspects  in  the  new  department, 
and  in  any  event  some  combination  of  those 
two  duties  Is  necessary  to  formvilate  a  co- 
herent energy  policy.  In  the  past,  energy- 
regulating  agencies  have  operated  In  a  va- 
cuum, with  scant  regard  for  the  costs  or  bene- 
fits that  their  rules  had  on  over-all  energy 
policy.  The  nation  has  been  ill  served  by 
regulatory  policies  that  cater  to  one  or  an- 
other special  interest  group  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  Interest. 

Carter's  reorganization,  if  it  is  cleared  by 
Congress,  thus  covers  the  .second  corner  of 
the  energy  triangle.  The  Senate  already  has 
reorganized  Its  committee  structure  and  com- 
bined various  energy-oversight  functions  in 
one  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  House  has  yet  to  act,  however,  and 
seems  determined,  in  its  misplaced  desire  to 
retain  its  Influence,  to  frustrate  development 


"A  BILL  TO  END  SCHOOL 
BUSING" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1977,  I  introduced  H.R.  4479, 
a  bill  to  eliminate  Federal  court  juris- 
diction over  forced  school  attendance. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prohibit  Federal  court 
orders  forcing  children  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school,  such  as  orders  to  bus  chil- 
dren to  specified  schools  because  of  their 
race.  Its  means  is  to  employ  the  author- 
ity granted  to  Congress  by  article  III  of 
the  Constitution  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  to  issue  such 
orders. 

Frankly,  it  is  surprising  there  are  still 
proponents  of  school  busing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  racial  balance.  It  is 
costly,  it  is  driving  down  the  quality  of 
education,  and  it  is  apparently  resulting 
in  greater  segregation,  the  very  opposite 
of  its  alleged  purpose. 

Even  Sociology  Prof.  James  Coleman, 
the  author  of  the  influential  1966  study 
used  as  a  basis  of  many  busing  orders, 
now  says  court-ordered  school  integra- 
tion is  a  failure.  A  new  study  by  Coleman 
shows  that  court-ordered  integration  re- 
sults in  a  "general  resegregation  in  all 
regions  of  the  country."  In  an  interview 
published  in  the  National  Observer, 
Colem.an  called  the  courts  "the  worst  of 
all  possible  instruments  for  carrying  out 
a  very  sensible  activity  like  integrating 
schools." 

BUSING    FOSTERS    RACISM 

But  by  far  its  most  pernicious  aspect 
is  the  effect  on  the  children  who  are 
caught  up  in  it.  Racism  is  a  crude  form 
of  collectivism.  It  consists  of  treating 
people  as  members  of  racial  groups  in- 
stead of  as  individuals  based  on  their 
own  qualities  of  character.  Consider  what 
a  young  person  is  taught  when  he  is  up- 
rooted from  his  school  and  friends  and 
forced  to  attend  some  distant  school,  and 
told  that  the  reason  is  his  race.  Thus  are 
the  seeds  of  racism  planted  in  young  and 
impressionable  minds. 

And  thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  busing 
increases  racial  awareness  and  racial 
tensions.  If  we  wish  to  attack  racism,  we 
must  eliminate  race  as  a  standard  for 
determining  anything.  Which  means  we 
must  eliminate  Government-imposed 
quotas  and  "affirmative  actions."  The 
first  to  go  should  be  one  of  the  most 
insidious:  Assignment  of  children  to 
various  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 

FROM    BROWN    TO    GREEN:     THE    SWITCH    FROM 
NON-RACIAL    TO    RACIAL    SCHOOL    ASSIGNMENT 

To  eliminate  this  we  must  curb  its 
chief  source:  The  Federal  courts.  Some 
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of  these  courts  are  now  holdlni  r 
sing  is  necessary  to  remedy  v 
ing  is  necessary  to  remedy 
tectlon  of  the  law  under  the 
ment. 

Consider,  however,  the  history 
segregation    decisions    dating 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
483  (1954).  In  that  case  the 
that  the  state  pohcies  requir 
aration  of  students  in  the  pub|ic 
on  the  basis  of  race  violated 
protection  clause  of  the   14tji 
ment,  thus  overturning  the  " 
equal"  doctrine  established  in 
Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537  (1895) . 
in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
ren,  stated: 

"The   fundamental    principle 
discrimination  in  public  educatio)i 
stitutional." 
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And  held  that — 

"All  provisions  of  federal,  staffc,  or  local 
law  requiring  or  permitting  such  <  llscrlmlna- 
tlon  must  yield  to  this  principle."  (emphasis 
added) 

In  discussing  appropriate  remedies. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  further  i  tated : 

"At  stake  is  the  personal  Inteiest  of  the 
plaintiffs  In  admission  to  public  schools  as 
soon  as  practicable  on  a  nondisc  -iminatory 
basis". 

And: 

"The  courts  may  consider  .  .  .  tevlslon  of 
school  districts  and  attendance  ireas  Into 
compact  units  to  achieve  a  systen  of  deter- 
mining admission  to  the  public  sc  lools  on  a 
nonracial  basis  .  .  ."  (emphasis  acded) 


I  am  not  sure  how  the  ,_^_. 
could  have  more  explicit — racia 
ination  in  public  education  is  , 
constitutional  and  admission  to 
lie  schools  must  be  on  a 
And  yet  a  series  of  Federal  court 
over  a  period  of  years  have 
exactly   the   opposite — the 
children  to  attend  certain 
cause  of  their  race. 

At  first  the  Court  declined  to 
with  the  administration   of 
mandate,  allowing  the 
administration  of  "pupil  placem  ; 
assigning  each  student  to  a 
basis  of  formally 
terla.    Eventually,    however, 
courts  began  voiding  these  la 
grounds    of    discriminatory 
and  in  the  early   I960's 
practices  such  as  school  closing; 
ity  transfer  plans,  and  zoning  w 
inadmissible.  What  followed  is 
marized   in    "The   Constitution 
United  States  of  America 
Interpretation."  prepared  by 
gressional  Research  Service, 
ument  92-82,  page  1498: 

"About  this  time,  'freedom  of 
were  promulgated  under  which 
In  the  school  district  could  choose 
which  school  he  wished  to  attend 
to   space   limitations  he   could   at 
school.  These  were  first  approved  by 
courts    as   acceptable    means   to 
desegregation,    subject    to    the    re 
that  they  be  fairly  administered.' 

However — 

"Enactment  of  Title  VI  of  the  Ci 
Act  of  1964  and  HEW  enforcement 
ner  as  to  require  effective 
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affirmative  actions  to  desegregate  led  to  a 
change  of  attitude  in  the  lower  courts  and 
to  a  three-case  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court 
posited  on  the  principle  that  the  only  de- 
cegregation  plan  permissible  is  one  which 
actually  results  in  the  abolition  of  the  dual 
school  and  charging  school  officials  with  an 
affirmative  obligation  to  achieve  it." 

The  crucial  case  was  Green  v.  County 
Board  of  Education,  391  U.S.  430  (1968), 
in  which  the  Court  declared  that  State 
and  local  authorities  have  an  "affirma- 
tive duty"  to  abolish  the  effects  of  former 
discriminatory  practices. 

Notice  the  switch,  the  change  from 
eliminating  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  to  requiring  it.  Traditionally  the 
test  of  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  has  been  whether  segregation  is 
de  jure,  the  result  of  intentional  action 
of  school  officials,  or  de  facto,  resulting 
from  factors  other  than  the  application 
of  the  law  by  State  and  local  officials — 
neighborhood  residential  patterns,  for 
example.  But  as  the  courts  began  to  rule 
on  the  various  plans  of  school  districts  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination,  they  in- 
creasingly expanded  the  scope  of  de  jure 
segregation  until  it  Included  virtually 
any  schools  not  containing  a  "proper" 
ratio  of  black  and  white  students.  Thus  it 
became  virtually  impossible  for  school 
officials  to  come  up  with  any  plan  of 
student  assignment  that  would  not  be 
ruled  a  case  of  de  jure  segregation. 

Now  the  obvious  solution  is  the  "free- 
dom of  choice"  plan  that  many  school 
systems  attempted  to  implement.  If  a 
student  is  given  the  freedom  to  choose 
which  school  to  attend,  clearly  he  is  not 
being  discriminated  against  because  of 
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cial  discrimination,  many  people  some- 
how believe  that  guilt  is  collective,  is 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  and  that  punishing  today's  children 
is  an  appropriate  means  of  atoning  for 
yesteryear's  sin. 

Second,  such  a  policy  is  illegal.  Equal 
protection  of  the  law  is  surely  not  af- 
forded to  those  children  forced  to  attend 
a  particular  school  because  of  their  race. 
In  fact  this  is  precisely  what  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  the  Brown  case  when  it  out- 
lawed racial  discrimination  and  ordered 
admission  to  the  public  schools  on  a 
nonracial  basis.  Congress  agreed  when  it 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  de- 
fining "desegregation"  as — 

"The  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  schools  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  but  •desegregalton'  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." (42  tJSC  2000c) 

So  what  should  be  done?  School  bus- 
ing is  illegal  and  irrational,  but  the  Fed- 
eral courts  continue  to  order  it.  One  pos- 
sibility is  a  constitutional  amendment. 
However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  necessary 
since  under  any  logical  interpretation  of 
the  law,  school  busing  is  already  illegal. 
Besides,  such  an  approach  could  take 
many  years  and  thus  prolong  the 
injustice. 

No,  it  is  clearly  the  courts  that  are  at 
fault;  it  is  their  illogical  and  incon- 
sistent interpretation  of  the  law  that  is 
the  problem,  not  the  actual  law. 

This  is  why  I  chose  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  restrict  court  jurisdiction  rather 


his  race;  however,  when  the  courts  began  *h^"  amend  the  law.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
disallowing  such  plans  and  requiring  "af-  Possibility  of  such  obvious  overstepping 
firmative  action"  instead,  they  made  it    of  bounds  by  the  courts  is  precisely  why 


the  Founding  Fathers  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  control  the  courts.  Just  as  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  review  gives  the 
courts  a  means  of  checking  the  power  of 
Congress,  the  authority  to  restrict  juris- 
diction gives  Congress  a  means  to  check 


impossible  to  implement  the  Brown  man 
date  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
from  our  public  schools — there  is  simply 
no  way  to  pursue  an  "affirmative  duty" 
without  making  race  the  standard  of 
school  assignment. 

This  was  made  clear  by  the  subsequent    *^®  power  of  the  courts 
Court  ruling  in  Swann  v.  Board  of  Edu-         '''"^  coNSTmrrioNALiTY  of  regulating 
cation,  402  U.S.  1  (1971),  in  which  the  ^°^^  jurisdiction 

Court  pointed  out  that  the  neighborhood  The  question  is  raised,  however,  as  to 
school  or  any  other  student  assignment  just  how  far  this  authority  to  restrict 
plan  "is  not  acceptable  simply  because  it  court  jurisdiction  extends.  Two  things 
appears  to  be  neutral."  Instead,  the  Court    are  clear:  The  authority  is  very  broad 
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stated  that: 

"Because  the  present  situation  may  be  at- 
tributable to  past  discriminatory  actions  in 
site  selection  and  location  of  school  build- 
ings, it  is  permissible,  and  may  be  required, 
to  resort  to  altering  of  attendance  bound- 
aries and  grouping  or  pairing  schools  in  non- 
continuous  fashion  In  order  to  promote  de- 
segregation and  undo  past  official  action;  In 
the  remedial  process,  conscious  assignment 
of  students  and  drawing  of  boundaries  on  the 
basis  of  race  is  permissible  for  the  moment." 

The  Swann  decision  explicitly  ap- 
proved busing  of  students  in  this  reme- 
dial process. 

BUSING    13    DISCRIMINATORY    AND    ILLEGAL 

Two  things  must  be  said  about  this 
policy  of  ordering  race  conscious  school 
assignment  to  remedy  past  discrimina- 
tion. First,  discriminating  against  today's 
school  children  in  no  way  corrects  past 
discrimination.  No  one  would  advocate 
that  a  man's  son  pay  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  his  father;  yet  in  regard  to  ra- 


indeed,  but  it  is  not  unlimited. 

The  Constitution,  article  III,  sections 
1  and  2,  explicitly  grants  Congress  the 
power  to  control  the  courts;  with  respect 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  regulating  its 
appellate  jurisdiction;  with  respect  to 
the  inferior  Federal  courts,  by  establish- 
mg  them  in  the  first  place  and  thus  reg- 
ulating both  their  original  and  apc>ellate 
jurisdiction . 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
right  of  Congress  to  control  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  a  number  of  cases.  "By  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,"  the 
Court  held  in  Barry  v.  Mercein,  5  How. 
(46  U.S.)  103,  119  (1847),  "the  Supreme 
Court  possesses  no  appellate  power  in 
any  case,  unless  conferred  upon  it  by  act 
of  Congress."  And  in  Daniels  v.  Railroad 
Co..  3  Wall.  (70  U.S.)  250,  254  (1865) ,  the 
Court  said  that  in  order  for  a  case  to 
come  within  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
"two  things  must  occur:  the  Constitution 
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must  give  the  capacity  to  take  it,  and  an 
act  of  Congress  must  supply  the 
requisite  authority." 

In  the  same  case,  the  Court  also 
stated : 

"It  Is  for  Congress  to  determine  how  far. 
within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  this 
court  to  take,  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  be 
given,  and  when  conferred.  It  can  be  exercised 
only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law.  In  these  respects  it  Is  wholly 
the  creature  of  legislation." 

Perhaps  the  most  explicit  statement  in 
support  of  Congress  authority  to  restrict 
appellate  jurisdiction  came  in  Ex  parte 
McCardle.  In  this  case — 

"The  Court  accepted  review  on  certiorari 
of  a  denial  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  the  circuit  court;  the  petition  was 
by  a  civilian  convicted  by  a  military  com- 
mission of  acts  obstructing  Reconstruction. 
Anticipating  that  the  Court  might  void,  or 
at  least  undermine,  congressional  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States.  Congress  en- 
acted over  the  President's  veto  a  provision 
repealing  the  act  which  authorized  the 
appeal  McCardle  had  taken.  Although  the 
Court  had  already  heard  argument  on  the 
merits,  it  then  dismissed  for  want  of  Juris- 
diction. 'We  are  not  at  liberty  to  Inquire  Into 
the  motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only 
examine  into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words.'  "  (op.  cit.,  page  752) 

Likewise  there  are  a  number  of  deci- 
sions in  which  the  Court  has  upheld  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  courts,  on  the  basis 
that  they  owe  their  very  existence  to 
Congress  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 
For  example,  in  Turner  v.  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  issue  involved  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  when  a  suit 
was  brought  to  a  Federal  court  under  its 
diversity  jurisdiction,  an  action  pro- 
hibited by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  The 
defense  counsel  argued  that  the  grant  of 
judicial  power  by  the  Constitution  was  a 
direct  grant  of  jurisdiction,  but  the  court 
disagreed: 

"The  notion  has  frequently  been  enter- 
tained, that  the  federal  courts  derive  their 
Judicial  power  Immediately  from  the  con- 
stitution; but  the  political  truth  is.  that  the 
disposal  of  the  Judicial  power  (except  in  a 
few  specified  instances)  belongs  to  Congress. 
If  Congress  has  given  the  power  to  this  Court, 
we  possess  it,  not  otherwise:  and  if  Congress 
has  not  given  the  power  to  us,  or  to  any  other 
Court,  It  still  remains  at  the  legislative  dis- 
posal. Besides.  Congress  Is  not  bound,  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  inexpedient,  to  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  to 
every  subject,  In  every  form,  which  the  con- 
stitution might  warrant."  4  Dall.  (4  U.S.)  8 
(1799) 

Even  the  father  of  judicial  review. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  held  the  same 
view,  observing  in  Ex  parte  Bolivian,  4 
Cr.  (8,  10  (1799),  that— 

"Courts  which  are  created  by  written  law, 
and  whose  Jurisdiction  Is  defined  by  written 
law,  cannot  transcend  that  Jurisdiction." 

More  recent  Court  decisions  liave  also 
supported  this  principle.  For  example, 
in  1932  Congress  enacted  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act.  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  except  by 
compliance  with  a  lengthy  hearing  and 
fact-finding  process,  which  was  chal- 
lenged in  court  on  jurisdictional  grounds. 
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The  law  was  upheld  in  Lauf  v.  Skinner  & 
Co.,  303  U.S.  323,  330  (1938),  however, 
wherein  the  Court  declared: 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  thus  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Inferior  courts  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942,  in  which  Congress  provided  for  a 
special  court  to  handle  challenges  to  the 
validity  of  price  regulations,  was  another 
clear-cut  example  of  congressional  re- 
striction of  Federal  inferior  court  juris- 
diction. The  basic  constitutionality  of 
this  act  was  upheld  in  Lockerty  v. 
Phillips,  319  U.S.  182  (1943),  while  in 
Yakus  v.  United  States,  321  U.S.  414 
(1944),  the  Court  held  that  the  act's  re- 
moval of  the  district  court's  jurisdiction 
to  examine  the  constitutional  validity 
of  regulations  was  not  a  denial  of  due 
process. 

THE    LIMITS    OP    CONGRESSIONAL    AUTHORITY    TO 
CONTROL    THE    COURTS 

Clearly  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  courts  through  regulat- 
ing their  jurisdiction  is  very  broad  in- 
deed. Nevertheless  it  is  not  without 
limits.  For  if  it  were,  if  Congress  could 
withdraw  Federal  court  jurisdiction  over 
literally  any  matter  it  chooses,  then  ob- 
viously basic  constitutional  foundations 
such  as  express  prohibitions,  separation 
of  powers,  and  the  nature  of  the  judicial 
function  could  be  overturned  by  congres- 
sional whim. 

What  these  limits  are  precisely  is  not 
so  obvious;  however,  an  examination  of 
Ex  parte  McCardle  provides  some  guid- 
ance. This  case  is  most  significant  be- 
cause the  court  held  that  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  legislatively  restrict 
court  jurisdiction  over  writs  of  xiabeas 
corpus,  even  though  habeas  corpus  is  a 
right  expressly  granted  by  article  I,  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Constitution,  and  tlius  it 
marks  perhaps  the  furthest  advance  by 
Congress  over  court  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, even  in  that  case  there  were  limits, 
as  the  Court  observed  in  concluding  its 
opinion : 

"Counsel  seem  to  have  supposed,  If  effect 
be  given  to  the  repealing  act  in  question, 
that  the  whole  appellate  power  of  the  court, 
in  cases  of  habeas  Corpus,  is  denied.  But 
this  is  an  error.  The  act  of  1868  does  not 
except  from  that  jurisdiction  any  cases  but 
appeals  from  Circuit  Courts  under  the  act 
of  1867.  It  does  not  affect  the  Jurisdiction 
which  was  previously  exercised."  (op.  clt.. 
pages  757-758) 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Court 
would  not  have  ruled  as  it  did  if  the  ques- 
tion had  been  to  deny  absolutely  an  ap- 
peal from  a  denial  of  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus. 

So  what  may  we  deduce  regarding  the 
limits  of  congressional  power  to  control 
the  Federal  courts  by  regulating  their 
jurisdiction?  I  believe  it  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  The  power  of  Congress  to  control 
the  inferior  Federal  courts  is  unlimited. 
This  power  is  expressly  granted  by  the 
Constitution  when  it  authorizes  Congress 
to  establish  inferior  courts,  which  Con- 
gress did  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
and  has  been  uplield  consistently  by 
numerous  Court  decisions. 

Second.  The  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
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trol  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  statutory 
questions  is  likewise  unlimited.  This 
power  is  expressly  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  has  been  upheld  by  numerous 
Court  decisions. 

Third.  The  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  respect  to  constitu- 
tional questions  is  not  unlimited.  Al- 
though the  Constitution  explicitly  grants 
such  power  to  Congress,  it  could  not 
validly  be  used  to  undermine  the  very 
purpose  and  foundations  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  Tlius  the  Congress  does  not 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  its 
effect  would  be  to  infringe  on  the  separa- 
tion of  power  or  to  prohibit  the  Court 
from  exercising  its  judicial  function  in 
protecting  rights  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONALITY    OF    H.R.     4479 

So  What  about  H.R.  4479?  Well  if  this 
bill  restricted  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  speech  or  with 
respect  to  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment,  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional— at  least  in  regards  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  it  does  not.  It  restricts  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  school 
attendance;  specifically,  it  prohibits  the 
courts  from  requiring  any  individual  to 
attend  any  particular  school. 

Now  since  education  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution  and  public  education 
has  been  created  by  statute,  restricting 
court  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  school 
attendance  does  not  ostensibly  raise  a 
constitutional  question.  However,  the 
question  of  constitutionahty  might  be 
raised  in  desegregation  cases  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  But  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  precisely  what  jurisdiction  H.R. 
4479  restricts.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
Federal  courts  from  hearing  cases  deal- 
ing with  school  desegregation.  What  it 
does,  in  effect,  is  deny  to  the  courts  the 
ability  to  order  what  some  courts  have 
alleged  to  be  remedies  in  such  cases. 

It  still  allows  the  Federal  courts  to  hear 
such  cases  and  to  order  any  remedial  ac- 
tion they  consider  appropriate,  except 
for  those  remedies  which  involve  forced 
school  attendance — particularly  forced 
school  attendance  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
dividual's race.  The  courts  would  have 
jurisdiction,  for  instance,  to  require 
school  attendance  plans  based  on  free- 
dom of  choice,  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Brown  decision,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act; 
they  would  not  have  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever, to  order  school  attendance  plans 
requiring  school  assignment  on  the  basis 
of  one's  race — plans  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  Brown,  the  equal  protection 
clause  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  may  be  argued  that  offering  freedom 
of  choice  plans  as  remedies  for  segre- 
gated schools  is  inappropriate  on  legal 
grounds  because  of  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis — which  holds  that  courts  should 
follow  the  rules  or  principles  laid  down 
in  previous  judicial  decisions  unless  they 
contravene  the  ordinary  principles  of 
justice — since  such  plans  have  already 
been  struck  down  in  some  court  decisions. 
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But  it  is  the  principle  establli  hed  by  such 
decisions — that  "alfirmatlve  potion"  must 
be  taken  to  desegregate  schools  and  thus 
that  children  must  be  assigned  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  race — i'hich  is  not 
consistent  with  the  Brown  decision.  Thus 
while  overturning  earlier  d^lsions  dis- 
allowing freedom  of  choice]  plans  may 
appear  to  be  a  violation  of  siare  decisis, 
in  fact  such  action  would  merely  bring 
remedies  in  line  with  the  rrlnciple  of 
non-racial  school  assignment! established 
by  Brown. 

It  should  also  be  noted  th^t  stare  de- 
cisis, while  serving  a  valid  judicial  func- 
tion, is  by  no  means  an  ircnclad  rule, 
particularly  in  cases  dealing  i  irith  consti- 
tutional Issues.  Its  limitation  i  have  been 
progressively  weakened  since  Pollock  v. 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  in  1895. 
since  wliich  some  143  decisions  have 
overtiu-ned  one  or  more  earli  jr  decisions 
of  constitutional  questions  (od.  clt.,  page 
683).  Brown,  of  course,  is  itself  one  of 
the  most  famous  instances  o    an  estab- 


lished doctrine  being  overturned 


Mr.   Speaker,   I  hope   the 


Committee  can  schedule  hear;  ngs  on  this 
legislation  in  the  near  future  In  terms 
of  fostering  race  consciousni  ss,  in  dis- 
rupting the  lives  of  our  young  people  and 
interfering  with  their  education,  forced 
busing  is  exacting  an  enorrious  price. 
I  believe  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  the  f asl  est  way  of 
eliminating  this. 
The  text  of  the  legislation  follows : 

H.R.  4479 


A  bill  to  Insure  the  equal  proteition 
laws  and  to  protect  the  llbertj 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
ment.  by  eliminating  Federal 
diction  over  forced  school  atteidance 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  . 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnitd^ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
suant  to  article  III,  sections  I 
tJnited  States  Constitution,  no  cfcurt 
United  States  shall  have  the  ^. 
make  any  decision,  or  Issue  any 
would  have  the  effect  of  requirln ; 
vldual  to  attend  any  particular  siThool 
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gas  while  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
heating  system  during  much  of  the  heat- 
ing season.  And,  if  the  impressive  gas 
consumption  figures  for  his  three-bed- 
room ranch  house  in  Hobart  are  any 
guide,  he  was  right. 

But  how  does  an  ordinary  man  on  the 
street  with  an  extraordinary  idea  get 
the  powers-that-be  to  take  him — and 
it — seriously?  It  is  not  easy,  as  George  B. 
Flagler  found  out  the  hard  way. 

He  started  an  18-year  long  crusade  to 
get  the  powers-that-be  in  industry  and 
Government  to  take  a  second  look  at  his 
simple  device.  He  contacted  the  FPC,  the 
FEA,  ERDA,  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, U.S.  Steel,  Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service  Co.,  People  Gas  of  Indianapolis, 
the  National  Coal  Association,  Honey- 
well, Sears,  Popular  Science  magazine, 
Lennox,  Northern  Dlinois  Gas,  Common- 
wealth Edison,  A.  O.  Smith,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, his  two  Senators,  and  two  gen- 
erations of  U.S.  Congressmen. 

When,  in  1973,  the  Nation  discovered 
there  was  an  energy  crisis,  the  big  oil 
companies  dusted  off  their  plans  for 
multibillion  dollar  coal  gasification,  shale 
oil,  and  synthetic  fuel  plants.  A  new  gen- 
eration of  Federal  energy  bureaucrats 
rushed  forward  with  allocation  plans, 
entitlements,  and  voliuninous  rationing 
plans.  Scientists  everywhere  huddled 
over  their  test  tubes  and  cyclotrons  with 
renewed  intensity.  And  George  B.  Flag- 
ler returned  to  his  typev/riter,  trying  to 
get  somebody  to  listen  to  his  idea  for  an 
adjustable  burner  nozzle. 

George  is  still  writing.  I  got  his  latest 
letter  just  this  week  along  with  a  recent 
article  on  his  story  from  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune.  Yankee  ingenuity  is  not  dead 
among  the  cornfields  of  Indiana.  Wash- 
ington and  Wall  Street  could  learn  some 
lessons  there : 

Energy  Crisis 

(By  Charlene  Marks) 

Hobart. — A     77-year-old     retired     energy 

speclallRt    here    says    he    Is    looking    for    a 

"champion"  to  promote  his  cause  of  energy 

conservation  In  homes  across  the  country. 

George  Flagler  retired  from  U.S.  Steel  In 
1962  after  working  45  years  with  coke  oven 
gas  In  steel  mills  in  Gary  and  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Since  then  he  converted  his  home  furnace 
from  oil  to  gas  and  turned  his  energies  to 
making  It  operate  efficiently. 

With  the  recent  fuel  crisis.  Flagler  ex- 
panded his  efforts  and  began  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  interest  government  agencies  In  a 
program  of  conservation  based  on  the  results 
of  his  finding  over  the  last  12  years. 

"I  want  to  make  the  space  heater  (furnace) 
owner  aware  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
monetary  savings  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  his  furnace  during  mild  heat- 
ing weather,"  he  explained. 

He  says  his  Ideas  aren't  particularly  new 
or  startling,  but  If  put  into  effect  on  a  wide 
scale  they  would  help  untU  alternate 
sources  of  energy  are  developed. 

Based  on  his  experience  and  the  knowledge 
that  furnaces  often  burn  gas  inefficiently, 
wasting  sometimes  as  much  as  60  percent 
"up  the  chimney."  Flagler  began  to  experi- 
ment with  the  size  of  the  orifice  or  hole  on 
the  burner  nozzle  leading  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber. 

He  found,  he  said,  that  by  reducing  the 
orifice  size  from  15/64  inches,  the  standard 
size  on  his  furnace,  to  11/64  inches  during 
the  two  most  severe  winter  months,  and  9/64 
inches  the  other   ten  months  of  the  year. 
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he  could  significantly  reduce  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  each  year  and  save  money. 

His  findings  and  research  have  resulted  in 
a  number  of  suggestions  to  government  offi- 
cials involved  In  energy  research,  public 
utility  companies,  area  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives and  manufacturers  of  space  and 
water  heating  equipment. 

More  recently,  his  research  extended  to  the 
use  of  electric  blankets,  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  the  design  and  function  of 
water  heaters. 

Can  the  average  homeowner  make  the 
necessary  orifice  adjustments  himself? 

Flagler  said  that  his  purpose  in  publishing 
his  findings  is  to  urge  people  to  become  more 
familiar  with  their  own  space  and  water 
heating  equipment  and  to  become  more  con- 
sevatlon  minded  in  their  homes. 

If  one  doesn't  feel  qualified  to  experiment, 
a  service  man  can  be  called,  he  suggested. 

However,  he  cautioned,  "you  have  to  re- 
member that  the  serviceman  may  or  not  carp 
about  whether  you  are  saving  fuel." 

Flagley  is  advocating  that  a  federal  com- 
mission be  appointed  to  Implement  a  pro- 
gram of  education  on  the  possibilities  of  fuel 
savings  In  the  home. 

He  also  advocates  that  manufacttu-ers 
equip  new  furnaces  with  an  automatic  filp 
switch  on  the  thermostat,  actuated  by  the 
outside  temperatures,  to  control  the  com- 
bustion rate. 

Have  his  efforts  resulted  In  positive  action 
by  the  federal  government? 

Flagler  says  officials  indicate  that  his  rec- 
ommendations have  been  taken  under 
advisement. 

On  a  recent  trip  east,  he  said,  he  saw  an 
advertisement  for  a  water  heater  showing  a 
baffle  design  he'd  suggested  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
energy  conservation,  Flagler  is  an  active  com- 
munity leader  serving  on  the  city's  Board 
of  Zoning  Appeals  and  Plan  Commission,  for 
33  years.  He  Is  a  member  of  American  Legion 
Post  54  and  Is  a  World  War  I  veteran. 

The  chart  which  "proves"  his  theory  lists 
his  home  gas  consumption  since  1963.  figured 
in  lOO's  cubic  feet.  It  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  comparison. 

Flagler  and  his  wife  Mae  live  in  a  three 
bedroom  ranch  home  with  a  basement  at  55 
N.  Washington  St.  Siding  was  added  In  the 
spring  of   1975  and  recommended  amounts 
of  insulation  are  used  throughout. 
Listed  by  year,  the  gas  figures  are: 
Consumption 
Year  Cubic  feet 

1964    1.664 

1965 1.590 

ie«6 1.410 

1867 1,530 

1968    1,666 

1969    1.643 

1970 1,374 

1971 1.410 

1972    1,402 

1973 1,219 

1974 1.277 

1975    1,151 


REVERSE  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  Nation's  desire  to  end  discrimina- 
tion, we  have  come  too  far  and  have  now 
developed  reverse  discrimination.  Tlie  re- 
cent redistricting  in  New  York  City  of  a 
small  Jewish  community  is  a  perfect  ex- 
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ample  of  miscarriage  of  justice.  These 
Jewish  neighbors  wanted  to  be  a  cohe- 
sive community  and  yet  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  balance  for  the  black  community, 
the  old  New  York  Legislature  reappor- 
tioned them. 

Sometimes  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
fuses the  law.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Washington  Star  in  their  editorial.  This 
is  a  decision  that  is  hard  for  a  layman 
to  understand  and  difficult  for  any  jus- 
tice to  defend.  I  want  to  commend  Chief 
Justice  Burger  as  the  only  dissenter.  Re- 
verse discrimination  is  a  burden  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  the  original  dis- 
crimination itself. 

The  following  is  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star.  I  recommend  that  you 
study  their  entire  analysis : 

Reverse  Dischiminatiotj 
The  Supreme  Court,  as  a  four-way  Internal 
disagreement  indicated,  was  deeply  troubled 
the  other  day  when  it  upheld  a  New  York 
State  reapportionment  law  challenged  as  "re- 
verse discrimination"  by  a  close-knit  Jewish 
community  in  Kings  County. 

And  well  might  it  be  troubled — not  only, 
as  seven  Justices  were,  by  the  complexity  of 
the  issues,  but  also  by  the  result,  which  drove 
only  Chief  Justice  Burger  to  dissent. 

The  New  York  redistricting  fell  under  fed- 
eral supervision  because  Kings  County  was 
one  of  three  in  which,  because  of  certain 
"trigger"  mechanisms  of  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act,  reapportionments  must  be  vetted 
here  in  Washington  for  possible  racial  dis- 
crimination— by  either  the  U.S.  attorney  gen- 
eral or  the  U.S.  District  Court.  New  York's. 
1972  plan  failed  to  clear  Justice  Department 
inspection  because — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  the  difficulty — several  legislative 
districts  were  not  sufficiently  safe  for  "non- 
white"  (i.e.,  black  and  Puerto  Rican)  majori- 
ties. 

To  meet  the  Justice  Department's  objec- 
tions, the  plan  was  revised  and  as  a  result 
the  Wllllamsburgh  area  of  Kings  County, 
home  of  30,000  Hasldic  Jews,  was  split  up— 
this,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  the  "non- 
white"  majority  In  one  district  from  61  to 
65  percent.  (The  majority  might  have  been 
raised  to  63.4  per  cent  while  leaving  the 
Jewish  community  Intact,  except  for  the 
"feeling" — as  one  New  York  official  delicately 
put  it — that  the  Justice  Department  viewed 
65  per  cent  as  an  "approved  figiire.")  Thus 
with  a  nod  to  the  current  novel  and  movie 
about  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Freud,  one 
might  call  it  "the  case  of  the  1.6  per  cent 
solution."  But  it  wasn't  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion for  the  Hasldic  community,  which  had 
customarily  been  left  Intact  in  legislative 
apportionments. 

The  case  raises,  very  clearly,  the  difficult 
Issue  of  "reverse" — or,  as  some  prefer  to  call 
It  "benign" — discrimination:  discrimination 
calling  for  the  racial  classification  of  citizens 
which  may  arguably  be  Justified  as  serving  a 
larger  constructive  purpose. 

The  elements  of  the  Court's  decision  that 
disturb  us  will  not  come  as  news  to  the  Court. 
They  were  obvious,  above  all  to  Justice  Bren- 
nan  and  Chief  Justice  Burger.  As  the  former 
put  it.  the  case  "carries  us  further  down  the 
road  of  race  centered  remedial  devices  than 
we  have  heretofore  traveled." 

That  Is  Indeed  the  crowning  irony  of  the 
case.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  was.  as  the  Court 
Itself  declared  11  years  ago.  "designed  by 
Congress  to  banUh  the  blight  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting."  As  in  every  use  of 
racial  groupings  to  fight  racial  discrimina- 
tion, we  have  the  hazardous  paradox  of  fire 
fought  with  fire.  In  this  case,  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting  Is  fought  with  racial 
classification   in  apportionment. 

Even  though  they  clearly  saw  the  pitfalls 
CXXIII 440— Part  6 
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of  this  procedure,  all  the  J\istices  except 
Chief  Justice  Burger  found  ways  of  detour- 
Ing  around  them.  Justice  Brennan's  concur- 
rence carries  special  interest.  He  was  so  clear- 
sighted about  the  pitfalls  of  the  business 
that  his  words  make  an  overpowering  case 
against  his  own  conclusion:  "Even  in  the 
pursuit  of  remedial  objectives,"  he  said,  "an 
explicit  policy  of  assignment  by  race  may 
serve  to  stimulate  our  society's  latent  race 
consciousness  .  .  (and)  even  preferential 
treatment  may  act  to  stigmatize  its  recipient 
groups"  by  implying  "to  some  the  recipients' 
inferiority  and  especial  need  for  protection.". 
Precisely.  But  saying  he  would  ne'er  consent. 
Justice  Brennan  consented. 

It  was  left  to  the  Chief  Justice,  in  one  of 
the  best  statements  we  have  seen  about  the 
folly  of  "benign  discrimination,"  to  follow 
the  Court's  reservations  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion : 

"The  result  ...  is  Ironic.  The  use  of  a 
mathematical  formula  tends  to  sustain  the 
existence  of  ghettos  by  promoting  the  notion 
that  political  clout  is  to  be  gained  or  main- 
tained by  marshalling  particular  racial, 
ethnic  or  religious  groups  In  enclaves.  It  sug- 
gests to  the  voter  that  only  a  candidate  of 
the  same  race,  religion  or  ethnic  origins  can 
properly  represent  that  voter's  interests,  and 
that  such  a  candidate  can  be  elected  only 
from  a  district  with  sufficient  minority  con- 
centration. The  device  .  .  .  moves  us  one  step 
farther  away  from  a  truly  homogeneous  soci- 
ety. This  retreat  from  the  ideal  of  the  Ameri- 
can 'melting  pot'  is  curiovisly  out  of  step  with 
recent  political  history — and  Indeed  with 
what  the  Court  has  said  and  done  tot  more 
than  a  decade." 

In  the  Chief  Justice's  eyes,  that  is,  the  1.6 
per  cent  solution  was  deficient  in  both  legal 
and  national  principle.  And  we  share  that 
view. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSE   TO   THE   DROUGHT 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  delivered  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  pointing  out  some 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  farmers  in 
California  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 

Every  day  the  situation  gets  worse. 
Now  projected  losses  for  agriculture-re- 
lated industries  alone  go  as  high  as  $6.3 
billion.  This  weekend  I  will  be  conducting 
emergency  hearings  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  to 
receive  testimony  from  farmers  in  my 
district  regarding  what  they  view  as  their 
most  pressing  drought-related  problems 
and  the  effectiveness  of  current  Federal 
disaster  relief  programs  in  solving  this 
situation. 

In  anticipation  of  these  hearings  and 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit,  which  will  be  conducting  hearings 
on  the  drought  on  March  15  and  16,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  state- 
ment into  the  Record. 

Statement  by  Congressman  Leon  E.  Panetta, 
House  Commitiee  on  Agriculture.  Hear- 
ings to  Amend  and  Extend  the  Agricul- 
ture   AND   Consumer    Protection    Act   of 
1973.  February   17.   1977 
Mr.   Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity   to   point   out   some   legislative 
areas  which  I  feel  must  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  our  agrlcul- 
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tural  community,  consumers,  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  address  these  issues  during  its  de- 
liberations of  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  des- 
perate situation  faced  by  farmers  in  our 
western  states  and,  specifically,  in  my  own 
state  of  California  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 
It  is  becoming  more  evident  each  day  that 
current  federal  disaster  assistance  programs 
are  Ineffective  In  providing  farmers  with  the 
security  they  require  to  stay  in  business.  If 
this  trend  continues,  all  Americans  will  pay 
the  price. 

Agriculture  is  a  $9  billion  Industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  provide  40%  of  the  nation's  sup- 
ply of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  agricultural  industry  in  California 
is  severely  threatened  by  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  prolonged  drought.  Farmers  are 
expected  to  lose  $3  billion  this  year.  Already 
our  cattlemen  have  suffered  losses  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $460  million  and  many  of 
the  growers  of  our  specialty  crops,  such  as 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  artichokes,  face  tre- 
mendous cutbacks  in  production. 

Ours  is  an  agriculture-based  economy. 
Therefore,  current  predictions  of  loss  for  the 
agricultural  sector  can  be  translated  Into 
even  more  alarming  statistics  for  rising  un- 
employment, both  on  and  off  the  farm,  in- 
creasing consumer  prices,  and  reductions  in 
International  trade.  In  California,  this  mul- 
tiplier effect  means  that  as  many  as  144,000 
Jobs  could  be  lost  In  related  Industries  and 
services  if  48,000  farm  workers  lose  their  in- 
comes. And  there  will  be  a  loss  of  $9  blUlon 
to  the  economy,  if  farm  losses  remain  at  $3 
billion. 

In  light  of  today's  serious  economic  situ- 
ation, it  is  the  task  of  this  Committee  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  farm  and  food  pol- 
icy, incorporating  effective  disaster  relief 
programs  and  innovative  long-range  plans 
which  will  safeguard  our  agricultural  sector, 
especially  the  family  farm.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing proposals : 

1.  Review  and  revision  of  existent  disaster 
relief  programs.  Federal  emergency  and  dis- 
aster assistance  programs  are  overrun  by 
administrative  problems,  lack  of  sufficient 
funding,  shortage  of  personnel,  and  Just 
plain  confusion.  I  would  like  io  see  the  pro- 
cedure for  implementing  presidential  or 
secretarial  declarations  simplified  and  better 
coordinated.  As  a  first  step,  it  would  make 
sense  for  the  responsibility  for  agriculture- 
related  disaster  programs  to  be  moved  from 
the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  Administra- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  a  more  direct  role  In  facilitating 
disaster  relief  for  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Peed  Program  should  be  amended  to 
provide  assistance  to  cattlemen  who  do  not 
grow  tlielr  own  feed,  as  well  as  tliose  who 
do.  Also,  greater  quantities  of  feed  should 
be  made  available  under  this  program  at 
lower  costs. 

2.  Expansion  of  federal  crop  Insurance  to 
reach  farmers  in  all  counties  of  the  U.S. 
producing  all  types  of  crops.  A  more  com- 
prehensive crop  Insurance  program,  with  the 
government  and  farmers  sharing  the  costs, 
would  provide  the  kind  of  protection  many 
of  our  fanners  need  but  cannot  now  afford. 

3.  New  emphasis  on  programs  which  pro- 
vide for  technical  assistance  and  research 
Into  new  methods  of  conserving  our  water 
and  energy  resources.  The  Soli  Conservation 
Service,  Agriculture  Conservation  Program, 
and  Emergency  Conservation  Measures  pro- 
grams need  to  be  expanded  to  include  Inno- 
vative conservation  projects  which  wo\Ud 
alleviate  some  of  the  agricultural  problems 
caused  by  drought. 
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4.  Revision  of  the  criteria 
ers  to   qualify   to  receive 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Adm 
terla    requiring    farmers    to 
near  bankruptcy  must  be 
antee  the  survival  of  the  family 
keep  young  farmers  on  theli 

These  are  Just  a  few  areai 
tlve   action  Is  greatly  needeJ 
meet  the  demands  of  today' 
uatlon.  but  also  to  prepare  u: 
I  look  forward  to  the  oppoftu 
tlclpatlng    In    the    hearings 
about  to  begin.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.    PATTISON    of 
Speaker,  one  of  the  mo^ 
current  activities  is  to 
lems  of  oui-  cities.  This 
various  forms:  calls  for 
or    studies:    castigations 
leaders  for  failing  to 
socially  and  financially 
Government  to  stop  urbar 
money  and  technology. 

Meanwhile  the  cities  cohtinue 
And  one  reason  is  that  mapy 
icies  and  programs  that 
be   helping    urban    areas 
speeding  their  destruction 
all  planning,  combined  wi 
bution  formulas,  have  m^ant 
Federal  Government  has 
active  partner  in  promoti|ig 
cay.  I  would  like  to  insert 
article  by  Ralph  E.  Thay 
peared  in  the  Februai-y  1, 
the  Ripon  Forum: 

"Urban  Death"  as 
(By  Ralph  E.  Thajle: 

The  nation's  current  urbai  i 
strikingly  portrayed  last  fall 
ments.  The  first  was  a  set  o; 
vened  by  the  House  Commit 
Currency,   and   Housing   in 
and  published  as  The  Reblrt  i 
lean  City.  At  the  same  time 
article  appeared  in  the  Public 
titled  'On  the  Death  of  Cities 
Baer. 

Despite  its  title,  the  Hou 
gives  little  room  for  optlml^ 
of  city  futures.  A  massive 
Ills  is  listed  which,  if  nothing 
the  most  significant  evidence 
of  the  nation's  cities.  Any  t 
be  as  afflicted  as  America's 
survive  has  remarkable  resll 
topic  of  Baer's  article  is,  hoitever 
to  the  point  than  the  momerjtous 
of  the  urban  poobahs. 

The    basic    hypothesis    is 
death — or  at  least  neighborhood 
the  nation's  cities  Is  coming 
be  hindered  by  expertise 
Jolery.   impeded   by   charlsmdtlc 
and   delayed    by   simple    faith 
come."  And  a  similar   notlo 
the  mass  of  congressional   ti 
urban  "possibilities." 

In  fact,  the  present  distribution  formula 
■for  Community  Development  aid  by  the  fed- 
eral government  almost  guarantees  that  the 
urban  areas  who  are  neediest!  will  be  pushed 
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the  most  rapidly  along  the  road  to  oblivion. 
An  early  examination  of  the  distribution 
formula  for  Community  Development  aid 
was  done  by  Dr.  Patrick  Beaton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  he 
found  that  those  scarce  funds  were  going  in 
disproportionate  amounts  to  semlrural  coun- 
ties on  the  fringe  of  urban  areas.  Once  re- 
ceived, the  funds  went  to  build  "growth- 
inducers"  such  as  airports  and  roads.  Natu- 
rally, the  growth  inducer  often  came  at  the 
expense  of  the  urban  core.  A  parallel  study 
by  the  Harvard  MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  on  Community  Development  pat- 
terns within  cities  noted  that  local  officials 
often  use  their  powers  of  discretion  to  shift 
funds  from  impoverished  neighborhoods  to 
other  parts  of  the  cities  "with  at  least  tacit 
federal  approval." 

No  public  policy  system  Is  flawless,  but  the 
current  Community  Development  program 
seems  positively  deleterious.  Many  people 
have  the  Impression  that  a  great  deal  of 
public  money  is  being  channelled  to  the 
inner  city  and  Juslfiably  wonder  why  the 
evidence  of  positive  Impact  is  so  meagre. 
With  this  Impression,  it  Is  all  too  easy  to  con- 
clude that  the  inner  city  Is  terminally  111  and 
without  a  redeeming  social  future. 

In  his  article,  Baer  concludes  that  the 
Idea  of  urban  death  as  a  concept  should  be 
opened  for  discussion — "for  scholars,  if  not 
for  politicians."  In  fact.  I  would  argue  that 
a  de  facto  decision  on  the  subject  of  urban 
death  has  already  been  made.  The  heavy- 
handed  demolition  of  "urban  renewal"  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  really  eliminated 
the  only  moving  force  In  many  core  city 
areas.  Furthermore,  the  stumbling  start  of 
the  Section  8  Housing  Assistance  Payments 
program  has  not  been  a  good  omen  to  those 
who  work  In  the  housing  field.  More  ominous 
clouds  are  also  forming:  HomebuUders  are 
plumping  heavily  for  a  new  construction 
program  that  will  likely  duplicate  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Section  235  housing  program  that 
drained  off  stable,  central  city  families  to 
peripheral  locations.  The  signs  point  to  pro- 
grams that  will  work — either  by  design  or 
default — only  In  peripheral  areas  rather  than 
the  core  city. 

There  are,  perhaps,  good  and  sound  rea- 
sons to  avoid  the  central  city,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  conscious  policy  decision  not  to 
strand  current  city  residents  In  continued 
Umbo.  Many  decisions,  however,  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  unconscious  accumulation  of  in- 
dependent actions.  Our  present  path  seems 
to  ratify  the  "nonsurvlvablllty"  of  many  of 
the  impacted  urban  areas. 

It  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  attract  urban 
investment  under  the  best  of  conditions;  to 
expect  redevelopment  to  occur  when  thou- 
sands of  local  governments  In  partnership 
with  federal  agencies  have  drawn  up  policies 
v/hich  effectively  surrender  many  areas  to 
urban  decay  Is  unrealistic.  This  is  the  legacy 
that  has  been  left  to  incoming  Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Patricia 
Harris.  If  this  uncertainty  is  not  eliminated, 
all  urban  programs  may  be  doomed. 
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INFLATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  passing  day  provides  us 
wih  a  little  more  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  regulatory  process  of  govern- 
ment is  in  need  of  being  refocused,  if  not 


reformed.  The  Hospital  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  has  provided  me  with  a 
summary  of  their  most  recently  adopted 
recommendation  concerning  these 
needs. 

The  association  singles  out  health 
care,  among  other  policy  areas,  as  being 
in  particular  need  of  attention.  They 
note  that  many  government  regulat- 
ions— Federal  as  well  as  State — tend  not 
only  to  increase  operating  costs  but  run 
contrary  to  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HEW  Secretary  Califano 
has  announced  his  intention  to  develop  a 
cost  containment  unit  within  HEW. 
Americans  currently  work  almost  2  weeks 
a  year  to  pay  for  our  Nation's  hospitals. 
At  the  present  rate  of  inflation,  spending 
under  national  health  insurance  will 
double  in  just  5  years.  It  is  evident  that 
some  sort  of  cost  containment  effort  is 
needed.  The  difficulty  lies  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  eventual  implementation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, of  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
has  undertaken  the  study  of  whether  the 
economic  impact — inflationary  impact — 
of  government  regulations  can  be  meas- 
ured with  sufficient  accuracy  as  to  pro- 
vide program  administrators  with  a 
yardstick  of  their  potential  costs.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  report  legislation  which  will 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  recommen- 
dations prepared  by  the  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  to  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  For  that  reason,  I  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  their  recommendations  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Record. 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

I.  The  variety  and  number  of  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  involved  In  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess for  health  care  demands  reform. 

1.  The  Federal  government  should  move 
expeditiously  to  develop  a  national  health 
policy  to  be  administered  In  a  more  system- 
atic and  reasonable  fashion  through  a  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  activities. 
This  could  be  accomplished  through  the 
creation  of  a  cabinet  level  department  of 
health  as  the  administrative  agency  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  health  programs. 

2.  The  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  should  review  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  twenty-five  separate 
units  within  that  Department  that  affect 
hospitals  and  require  coordination  of  activi- 
ties to  eliminate  the  prevalent  fragmenta- 
tion and  duplication  In  hospital  regulation. 

3.  Inspections  and  audits  by  federal  and 
state  agencies  should  be  consolidated  and 
conducted  during  one  annual  visit  to  each 
health  care  Institution. 

4.  All  utilization  review  activities  for 
health  care  institutions  should  be  coordi- 
nated under  Public  Law  92-603  (Professional 
Standard  Review  Organizations)  rather  than 
duplicative  state  reviews. 

5.  Public  Law  93-641,  the  National  Health 
Planning,  Resources  and  Development  Act 
should  be  properly  funded  and  serve  as  the 
primary  mechanism  for  Implementing  health 
planning. 

II.  Surveys  and  data  collection  must  be 
coordinated. 

1.  A  system  should  be  created  In  each  state 
and  procedures  designed  to  screen  and  elim- 
inate unnecessary  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental questionnaires  directed  to  hospitals 
prior  to  distribution  for  completion. 

2.  Each  state  should  organize  and  Imple- 
ment a  commission  concept  whereby  recog- 
nized data  collectors  pool  resources  and 
share    the   products   of   data   undertakings. 
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Under  this  concept,  state  government,  third 
party  payors,  and  voluntary  agencies  would 
vest  the  authority  and  support  In  a  recog- 
nized data  collection  center  designed  to  col- 
lect what  is  needed  and  provide  appropriate 
Information  to  all  participants. 

III.  Many  government  regulations  Increase 
operating  costs  and  run  contrary  to  legisla- 
tive intent. 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  giving  the 
Congress  veto  power  over  executive  regula- 
tions which  exceed  legislative  intent. 

2.  All  regulations  mandated  by  state  and 
federal  government  should  Include  an  eco- 
nomic statement  from  the  agency  Issuing 
the  regulations  stating  how  much  money 
Implementation  of  the  regulations  would 
cost  to  be  regulated  and  how  the  state  or 
federal  program  expects  these  costs  to  be 
reimbursed.  At  appropriate  Intervals,  the 
actual  economic  Impact  should  be  evaluated 
and  announced. 

3.  All  state  regulations  should  be  subject 
to  regular  review  for  assurance  of  continued 
relevancy  and  to  confirm  that  the  need  for 
the  regulations  still  exists. 

4.  Regulatory  lag  should  be  eliminated 
through  planning  and  Implementation  of 
legislation  rather  than  last-minute  develop- 
ment of  regulations  or  even  worse  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  in  haste  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  and  then 
applied  retroactively.  When  regulations  are 
promulgated  they  should  be  complete  and 
not  presented  with  the  series  of  amendments 
and  corrections. 

IV.  The  health  industry  must  be  assured 
due  proce.ss  with  regard  to  government  reg- 
ulations. 

1.  Due  process  must  be  recognized  as  a 
component  of  all  state  regvilatory  operations. 
Rule  making  should   Include: 

(a)  Prior  notice  with  adequate  time  for  all 
Interested  parties  to  comment  before  imple- 
mentation, preferably  .it  a  publ'-^  hearing. 

(b)  Pair  opportunity  for  administrative 
appeals  to  be  heard  when  adverse  decisions 
are  made  against  hospitals  and  other 
providers. 

(c)  Publication  of  proposed  rules,  com- 
ments, hearings,  decisions  and  other  matters 
of  general  interest  Including  the  list  of  hear- 
ing officers.  When  an  adverse  deci.vion  has 
been  rendered  there  should  be  specific  rea- 
sons for  the  decision,  full  dlsclo.sure  of  the 
appeal  mechanism,  a  timely  hearing  sched- 
ule, proper  conduct  of  the  hearing  and  the 
findings  should  be  made  known  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time. 

V.  Reasonable  costs  should  be  determined 
prospectively  under  regulations  and  operat- 
ing practices  that  require  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, and  Blue  Cross  to  use  the  some  defini- 
tions In  determining  reasonable  cost. 

1.  The  reasonable  cost  concept  currently 
lets  government  define  what  is  reasonable 
according  to  its  standards  and  without  a  leg- 
islative check  or  Judicial  review.  This  power 
has  been  abused  by  government  particularly 
in  recent  years  when  the  budget  has  been 
under  extreme  pressure.  Often  the  govern- 
ment has  restricted  reimbursements  not  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  service  was  unreason- 
able as  a  financial  matter  but  because  the 
government  was  seeking  ways  to  reduce  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  health  care.  Thus,  the 
government  has  transformed  a  system  that 
was  Intended  to  prevent  hospitals  from  over- 
charging Into  a  mechanism  for  underpaying 
them.  An  effective  health  care  system  can- 
not be  operated  under  the  gun  of  self-serv- 
ing decisions  by  the  government.  Any  pur- 
chaser of  services,  and  that  Includes  the  gov- 
ernment, should  not  be  able  to  buy  what  it 
wants  and  then,  unilaterally,  after  the  serv- 
ices are  delivered,  determine  what  It  deems 
sufficient  compensation. 
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MOUNTAIN  PINE  BEETLES 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1976,  I  reported  to  my  colleagues 
about  my  efforts  to  obtain  continued 
funding  of  a  program  to  check  a  moun- 
tain pine  beetle  epidemic  that  is  ravag- 
ing the  foothills  of  Colorado. 

The  mountain  pine  beetle  is  a  small 
insect  that  normally  occurs  in  low  num- 
bers in  western  forests.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  number  of  beetles  has  grown 
to  an  epidemic  level.  The  beetles  have 
killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees 
along  the  Front  Range  in  Colorado,  hurt- 
ing tourism,  recreation,  private  property, 
and  aesthetic  values. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  Colorado  State  Forester,  and 
private  landowners  have  cooperated  in  a 
limited,  but  effective,  program  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  beetles  in  key  areas. 
Last  year,  however,  the  Forest  Service  in- 
dicated that  it  was  going  to  stop  funding 
the  beetle  control  program. 

When  I  last  spoke  about  this  matter 
before  the  House,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  corre.spondence  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Forest  Service  on 
this  subject,  in  which  I  pointed  out  the 
grave  mistake  that  would  be  made  by 
termination  of  Federal  funding  for  this 
project.  Eventually,  the  Forest  Sei'^'ice 
reversed  its  position  and  recommended 
that  the  funding  be  continued. 

Tlie  final  decision,  however,  was  up  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  controls  the  contingency  account 
from  which  the  control  program  is 
funded.  On  January  27,  I  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Colorado  congressional 
delegation — Senators  Floyd  Haskell  and 
Gary    Hart,    and    Representatives    Pat 

SCHROEDER,    FRANK    EVANS,    JiM    JOHNSON. 

and.  Bill  Armstrong — sent  a  letter  to 
OMB  requesting  that  they  follow  the 
Forest  Service's  recommendation  and  ap- 
prove tlie  funding. 

I  recently  received  a  response  from 
OMB.  While  still  indicating  some  reser- 
vations about  the  project,  OMB  has  de- 
cided to  continue  the  effort  to  control 
the  mountain  pine  beetle  epidemic. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  correspondence  between 
the  Colorado  delegation  and  OMB,  which 
I  now  insert  in  the  Record  : 

HOT7SE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  27.  1977. 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Lance. 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lance:  ITie  FVsrest  Service,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  recently  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  a  request  by  the 
State  of  Colorado  for  continued  funding  of 
a  cooperative  project  to  control  an  epidemic 
of  moimtaln  pine  beetles.  We  are  writing  to 
urge  your  approval  of  this  project,  which  In 
the  short  term  holds  out  the  best  hope  for 
protecting  Colorado's  forests  from  the  ravages 
of  the  mountain  pine  beetle. 

1'he  mountain  pine  beetle  Is  a  small  insect 
that  normally  occurs  In  low  numbers  in  the 
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Front  Range  of  Colorado.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  however,  the  beetle  population  has 
recently  grown  to  an  epidemic  level,  par- 
ticularly In  the  foothills  and  lower  eleva- 
tions. The  greatly  increased  number  of  pine 
beetles  has  disrupted  the  ecological  system 
of  this  area.  There  are  many  hillsides  on 
which  over  half  of  the  trees  have  been  killed. 
While  bad  enough  In  and  of  itself,  the  de- 
struction has  had  a  serious  Impact  on  both 
recreation  and  tourism  which  are  important 
values  in  the  Infested  area.  Further,  the 
beetle  epidemic  has  weakened  wildlife,  flood 
control,  watershed  quality,  commercial  tim- 
ber, and  private  property  values. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  great  quan- 
tity of  standing  dead  timber  that  Is  left 
after  the  beetle  attacks  presents  an  enormous 
fire  hazard.  This  summer,  what  would  nor- 
mally have  been  a  relatively  minor  flre  broke 
out  in  Boulder  Canyon.  Because  of  the  high 
combustibility  of  trees  destroyed  by  beetles, 
however,  the  fire  turned  into  a  major  threat 
to  lives  and  property.  Luckily,  a  concerted  and 
expensive  effort  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments,  and  by  private  citizens  as  well, 
got  this  fire  under  control  before  lives  were 
lost  or  private  dwellings  destroyed.  There  Is 
no  assurance  that  we  will  be  as  lucky  next 
time. 

To  combat  the  problems  caused  by  the 
mountain  pine  beetle  epidemic,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Colorado  State  Forester,  and  pri- 
vate landowners  have  for  three  years  par- 
ticipated in  a  modest  but  highly  effective 
cooperative  program  to  suppress  infestation 
on  the  lands  considered  to  be  most  impor- 
tajit.  The  Forest  Service  contribution  to  this 
program  has  averaged  about  .$230,000  a  year. 
Since  the  Infested  area  is  one  with  a  cha- 
otic Intermingling  of  federal,  state  and  pri- 
vate land  ownership,  the  continued  partici- 
pation of  all  parties  Is  necessary.  Otherwise 
the  suppression  effort  will  Inevitably  fall. 
Recognizing  the  problems  posed  by  such  a 
situation,  the  Congress  in  1947  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to:  prevent,  retard,  control, 
suppress,  or  eradicate  incipient,  potential,  or 
emergency  outbrea!:s  of  destructive  insects 
or  diseases  on,  or  threatening,  all  forest  lands 
irrespective  of  ownership.  16  U.S.C.  5  594-1 
(1970)   (emphasis  added) . 

The  Forest  Service,  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  this  severe  problem  and  the  need  for 
continuation  of  the  modest  federal  involve- 
ment, has  recommended  that  you  approve 
Colorado's  request  for  fiuiding  into  Fiscal 
Year  1977.  We  fully  support  the  Colorado 
request,  and  urge  you  to  approve  It  without 
delay. 

Sincerely, 
Senator  pioyd  K.  Haskell,  Senator  Gary 
Hart,  Representative  Patricia  Schroe- 
der.  Representative  James  P.  Johnson, 
Representative  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Rep- 
resentative Frank  E.  Evans,  Represent- 
ative William  L.  Armstrong. 

Office  of  Manac-ement  and  Bttdcet, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  2, 1977. 
Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wirth:  This  Is  In  re- 
.spons2  to  your  recent  letter  from  the  Colo- 
rado Delegation  urging  that  funds  be  ap- 
proved for  the  proposed  mountain  pine 
beetle  cooperative  control  project. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  funds  for 
the  project  have  been  apportioned.  However, 
I  must  also  advise  you  that  this  action  was 
taken  with  reservations.  Our  review  suggests 
that  the  Federal  role  In  this  sort  of  ongoing 
situation  is  limited.  Accordingly,  we  have 
afrreed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
direction  to  the  Forest  Service  that  Federal 
cooperation  In  this  Instance  should  be  under- 
stood to  be  for  demonstration  purposes  and 
implies  no  commitment  to  fund  other  pro- 
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posals  designed  to  protect  private  property 
values  in  the  Front  Range  arei . 

I   look   forward   to   working 
this  and  other  matters  In  the 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  L.  Harris 
Assistant  to  the 
for  Congression  al 


with  you  on 
future. 

Jr.. 

Director 
Relations. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASP 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  SNTATIVES 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
time  to  time  I  have 
"news"  articles  in  the  New 
which  show  more  bias  than 

Recently,  the  Sunday  Ne\\ 
in  its  "The  Week  In  Review 
a  several  paragraph  article 
Murderous  General  Amin.'    ... 
if  anything,  an  understatem  ;nt 
Is  not  the  problem  with  th( 

Few  will  disagree  with 
that  the  New  York  Times  is 
liberal   newspaper.    Such 
papers    push    the    idea    . 
stories  and  other  ways  tha 
States  should  cut  aid.  trade 
such  countries  as  Chile, 
and  Rhodesia,  to  mention 
The  theory  is  that  through  ^ 
those  countries  will  bend  to 
Let  us  then  take  a  look 
New  York  Times  in  its  article 
Uganda  on  these  same  issiu  s 

First,    the    New    York 
states  "Diplomatic  action 
no  positive  result ;  in  the  past  . 
it  has  reduced  foreign  leverai  e 
for  that  kind  of  pressure. 

The   issue   of   cutting   off 
country  is  always  popular  for 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  ma, 
of  arms  to  Uganda :  theref or^  ( 
think  the  New  York  Times 
its  bias  in  its  news  columns 
Soviets    to    cut    back    its 
Uganda.  But  no.  the  Times  . 
that.  Rather,  "the  Soviet  Un 
supplier  of  weapons  to 
cut  back  supplies,  but 
tain  arms  in  other  markets 
Is  it  not  funny  how  the 
urge  such  cutoffs  on  our  friends 
who  want  to  be  our  friends 
the  Soviets  or  a  black  dictator 
With    those   kind   of 
newspapers   like   the   New 
have  a  different  standard. 
Following  is  the  article 
ruary  20  edition  of  the  New 
The   Murderous   Oenerai 
The  Anglican  Archbishop  of 
two  of  that  nation's  cabinet 
been  killed  after  they  were  _. 
by  Uganda's  violent,  erratic. 
Idi  Amln.  He  said  they  died  in 
caused   by  their  effort  to 
record — tens  of  thousands  of 
ders  in  the  last  six  years 
believed  him. 

The  survivor  of  several 
tempts  and  ever -suspicious  of 
him.  President  Amin  last  wee 
arrest  of  Archbishop  Jananl  Lu\4um 
Oboth-Ofumbi,  the  Minister  of 
fairs,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Erinayo 
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Ister  of  Land  and  Water  Resources,  for  alleged 
Involvement  in  a  coup  attempt.  According  to 
the  Government,  they  died  in  a  car  crash  the 
next  day. 

The  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
raid  the  accident  was  really  an  assassination; 
Andrew  Young,  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  agreed,  and  compared 
the  deaths  with  the  alleged  suicides  of  black 
detainees  in  South  African  Jails. 

The  Jurists'  commission.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional and  Western  officials  have  previously 
urged  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  to  investigate  the  killings  in 
Uganda.  But  the  full  commission,  now  domi- 
nated numerically  by  African.  Arab  and  other 
Third  World  nations,  has  never  taken  up  the 
issue.  Even  if  it  did,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  any  effect  on  Mr. 
Amin. 

Diplomatic  action  has  also  had  no  positive 
result;  in  the  past,  if  anything,  it  has  re- 
duced foreign  leverage.  The  United  States 
closed  its  embassy  in  Kampala  in  1973  and 
terminated  all  aid  programs.  Britain,  Ugan- 
da's former  colonial  ruler,  severed  relations 
last  summer  after  a  series  of  brutal  and  at 
times  seemingly  irrational  acts  by  President 
Amin.  He  expelled  55,000  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani tradesmen;  arrested,  humiliated  and 
threatened  to  execute  Denis  Hills,  a  British 
lecturer;  his  men  apparently  murdered  a 
hostage  of  plane  hijackers  left  behind  in  a 
Uganda  hospital  when  Israeli  commandos 
rescued  the  other  passengers.  By  far  most 
of  Mr.  Amin's  victims,  however,  have 
been  his  country  men,  perceived  by  him  as 
political  threats. 

The  Soviet  Union,  a  major  supplier  of 
weapons  to  Uganda,  could  cut  back  supplies, 
but  Uganda  could  obtain  arms  in  other  mar- 
kets. Uganda's  East  African  neighbors,  Kenya 
and  Tanzania,  vilify  Mr.  Amin  but  are  pre- 
occupied  with  their  own  dispute.  The  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  Mr.  Amin;  in  fact,  by  agreed-on  rota- 
tion, he  Is  the  current  chairman. 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  Foreign  Office 
said  his  Government  was  distressed  by  the 
Archbishops  death,  'out  asked  what  Britain 
could  do  to  end  the  killing  replied.  "There's 
not  really  much  one  can  do.  is  there?" 
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EDGAR  ANSEL  MOWRER:  A  GREAT 
JOURNALIST  RECORDING  GREAT 
EVENTS 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  March  2.  1977,  one  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  and  most  respected 
journalists  died  on  the  small  Portuguese 
island  of  Madeira  in  the  Atlantic  where 
he  was  vacationing.  He  was  84  years  of 
age. 

Until  the  end,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
maintained  his  avid  interest  in  the 
world  around  him  on  which  he  had  re- 
ported so  brillantly  for  more  than  60 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  no  American 
witnessed  and  recorded  and  reported  on 
events  of  the  20th  century  of  greater 
moment  than  Edgar  Mowrer.  In  fact.  I 
understand  he  was  at  work  on  another 
book  when  he  died. 

In  one  of  his  major  works,  "Triumph 
and  Turmoil."  published  in  1968  by  Wey- 
brlght  and  Talley  of  New  York,  he  de- 
scribed his  vantage  point  on  history  in 
these  words : 


It  has  been  my  fortune  to  enjoy  a  ring- 
side seat  at  many  of  the  crucial  events  of 
perhaps  the  most  revealing  period  in 
recorded  history.  Never  before  has  mankind 
had  such  triumphs  to  celebrate  and  such  dis- 
mal failures  to  bemoan.  Never  has  the  future 
offered  such  glorious  promise  and  such 
monstrous  perils. 

Edgar  Mowrer  was  both  an  optimist 
about  the  world  around  him  and  a  real- 
ist about  the  people  who  made  it  up.  He 
was  the  only  newsman  I  know  of  who 
personally  interviewed  Adolph  Hitler  on 
several  occasions  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  warn  of  the  dangers  if  Hitler 
was  not  stopped.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1933  for  a  book  on  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  was  subsequently  expelled 
from  Nazi  Germany  for  his  all-too-ac- 
curate accounts  of  what  was  happening 
there. 

Edgar  Mowrer  dedicated  "Triumph 
and  Turmoil"  to  his  wife,  Lilian,  whom 
he  described  as  "muse,  critic  and  gentle 
reader"  and  who  was  constantly  at  his 
side  for  more  than  60  years  of  a  won- 
derful marriage.  Lilian,  who  survives 
along  with  a  daughter,  is  an  author  of 
note  whose  writings  included  a  prize- 
winning  book  called  "Journalist's  Wife." 
She  was  Edgar's  warmest  supporter  and 
most  perceptive  proofreader. 

In  "Triumph  and  Turmoil."  he  con- 
cluded in  one  passage  that  "human  life 
is  unsafe  at  any  speed  and  therein  lies 
much  of  its  fascination."  That  he  was 
fascinated  with  life — there  is  no  ques- 
tion. He  once  wrote ; 

What  I.  as  a  professional  observer  of  the 
world  in  a  period  of  unequalled  triumph  and 
turjjioil.  have  seen  and  lived,  fills  me  with 
quiet  confidence  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
sometime,  men  and  women  will  achieve  that 
beauty  and  wisdom  to  which  the  finest 
among  them  have  always  aspired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer  was 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  personally  as  well  as  to  those  who 
only  knew  him  through  his  writings.  The 
Washington  Post  of  March  4  summed  up 
his  outstanding  career  in  the  following 
obituary  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Edgar   Anstel  Mowrer   Dies,   Pulitzer  Prize 

Newsman 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  84.   author,  lecturer 

and  once  considered  ihe  dean  of  American 

foreign  correspondents,  died  Wednesday  on 

the  Portuguese  Atlantic  island  of  Madeira. 

A    former    syndicated    columnist    for    the 

Chicago  Dally  News,  he  had  lived  near  Tam- 

worth.  N.H.  since  he  retired  in  1969.  He  and 

his  wife.  Lillian,  had  been  staying  in  Madeira 

since  December. 

Mr.  Mowrer  won  the  Pultlzer  Prize  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  1933  for  a  book 
warning  about  the  rise  of  Adolph  Hitler. 

He  had  viewed  first-hand  many  of  the  ma- 
jor events  of  modern  history  and  person- 
ally knew  many  of  the  leaders,  particularly 
prior  to  World  War  II. 

Born    in    Bloomington.    111..    Mr.    Mowrer 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  left 
the  school  to  attend  the  University  of  Parts. 
After  a  year,  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan  in    1913.   He   then   went   back   to  Paris, 
where  his  brother.  Paul  Scott  Mowrer.  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
Edgar  Mowrer  had  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  Journalist  but  was  pressed  Into  serv- 
ice when  his  brother  was  sent  out  to  cover 
the   battle  of  the   Marne   in  World   War   I. 
He  filed  dispatcr.es  to  the  Chicago  Dally 
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News  from  Paris  and  later  was  assigned  to 
the  Rome  office,  where  he  Interviewed  Benito 
Mussolini  and  reported  on  the  latter's  belli- 
cose Intentions. 

Mr.  Mowrer  was  transferred  to  Berlin  In 
1923.  There  he  produced  several  books.  In- 
cluding "Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back," 
which  were  subsequently  banned  in  that 
country. 

As  president  of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion, he  defied  the  Nazis  and  eventually  re- 
signed that  position  in  return  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  Jewish  correspondent  who  was  a 
friend. 

Recalled  to  this  country  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Mr.  Mowrer  lectured  for  a  brief 
period  on  the  threats  of  Fascism.  He  was 
reassigned  in  1934  to  the  Paris  bureau  of 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  and  covered  the 
events  that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 

He  also  covered  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  civil  war,  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  the  fall  of  France  In  1940. 

Mr.  Mowrer  then  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  collaborated  on  a  series  of 
articles  on  fifth-column  activities  in  Europe. 
From  1941  to  1943.  he  was  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  broadcast  news  anal- 
yses from  Washington. 

After  the  war.  he  wrote  a  book.  "The 
Nightmare  of  American  Foreign  Policy."  and 
warned  that  this  country  must  choose  be- 
tween world  leadership  or  rapid  decline. 

In  another  book.  "Challenge  and  Deci- 
sion: A  Program  for  the  Times  of  Crisis 
Ahead."  he  urged  the  United  States  to  form 
a  "peace  coalition"  and  the  creation  of  a 
federation    of    non-Communist    countries. 

Mr.  Mowrer's  articles  appeared  In  the 
Saturday  Review.  Zionist  Quarterly.  Western 
World  and  the  New  Leader.  In  1961,  he  wrote 
a  book.  "An  End  to  Make  Believe,"  in  which 
he  analyzed  the  history  of  the  cold  war  and 
what  It  meant  to  Americans. 

From  1957  to  1960,  he  was  edltor-ln-chiet 
for  North  America  of  Western  World,  an  in- 
ternational monthly  published  in  English 
and  French  editions,  which  promoted 
strengthening  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

He  also  wrote  a  column  analyzing  world 
affairs  for  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Mowrer  had  served  as  a  consultant  to 
R.idio  Free  Europe  and  had  been  a  trustee  of 
Freedom  House. 

His  wife,  who  survives,  also  is  an  author  of 
note. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year's 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  United 
States  independence  kindled  a  genuine 
interest  in  our  history — national,  local, 
and  personal.  The  result  is  the  expansion 
and  strengthening  of  efforts  at  all  levels 
to  compile,  interpret,  and  understand 
our  history. 

Local  communities  hold  many  unique 
resources  for  historical  study.  Local 
records,  both  oflBcial  and  private,  attest 
to  the  everyday  concerns  of  citizens  and 
governments  as  they  helped  to  shape  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

For  the  past  10  years  Fairfax  County, 
in  Virginia's  8th  and  10th  Congressional 
Districts,  has  been  a  national  leader  in 
its  program  of  investigating  its  local 
history,  protecting  sites,  structures  of 
historical  and  architectural  significance, 
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and  in  historical  publications  for  the 
general  public.  The  board  of  county  su- 
pervisors and  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Fairfax  County  History  Commission 
each,  on  separate  occasions,  have  re- 
ceived national  awards  in  recognition  of 
their  contributions  to  local  history. 

Last  December,  at  a  time  when  the 
national  convention  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  was  pointing  out  the 
job  crisis  for  historians,  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  called  attention  to 
Fairfax  County's  innovative  local  history 
program.  On  Wednesday,  February  23, 
the  Post  again  recognized  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty's history  program  on  its  editorial  page 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  first  issue  of 
the  county's  history  newsletter.  This  is 
a  fine  example  of  local  governmental 
support  in  helping  its  citizens  to  know 
and  appreciate  their  heritage. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  December  31,  1976,  titled  "The  Future 
of  History"  and  excerpt  from  the  winter 
1977  Fairfax  Chronicles  as  quoted  in  the 
Post: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  31,  1976] 
The  Future  of  History 

At  one  session  of  the  American  Historical 
Association's  convention  here  this  week,  C. 
Vann  Woodward,  the  eminent  'i'ale  University 
historian,  argued  that  America  is  "aging" 
and  losing  its  national  Innocence  and  sense 
of  Invincibility.  Much  the  same  could  be  said 
about  the  historical  profession  itself.  The  Job 
crisis  In  academla  has  shattered  many  his- 
torians' faith  In  the  tangible  rewards  of 
scholarship.  As  if  that  were  not  traumatic 
enough,  there  is  also  great  controversy  about 
the  content  of  history  courses  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  historians'  craft.  Such  prob- 
lems affect  most  humanistic  fields  these  days, 
but  it  Is  especially  ironic  that  in  the  bicen- 
tennial year,  the  professional  analysts  of  the 
past  should  be  so  troubled  by  unemployment 
and  Insecurities. 

Anyone  recently  exposed  to  historical 
studies  Is  aware  of  the  swift  changes  in  the 
field — the  uneasy  alliances  with  sociology, 
psychology,  geography  and  other  disciplines; 
the  growing  use  of  computers  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  and  the  fascination  with 
ethnicity,  sexism,  popxilar  culture  and  other 
fashionable  themes.  At  the  AHA  gathering 
this  week,  the  smorgasbord  of  sessions  In- 
cluded discussions  on  movie  images  of  Mexi- 
can heroes,  ethnic  Influences  on  the  Roman 
army,  female  war-reslsters  and  even  some- 
thing called  "men's  studies." 

In  part  this  ferment  shows  the  vitality  In 
the  field.  It  Is  certainly  healthy  to  expand 
historical  Inquiry  beyond  Its  traditional  focus 
on  leaders  and  policies.  Skeptics  and  pessi- 
mists fear,  however,  that.  Just  as  the  "old 
history"  could  be  dull  and  limited,  the  "new 
history"  could  be  swamped  by  triviality,  con- 
fusion over  methods  and  a  self-defeating  de- 
sire for  "relevance."  They  have  a  point.  There 
is  a  real  danger  that  history  would  become  a 
discipline  adrift,  thus  losing  both  its  audi- 
ence and  Its  Identity  as  an  exacting  human- 
istic art. 

The  dilemma  has  emerged  most  clearly  In 
the  debates  over  history-teaching  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  community 
colleges.  The  emphasis  on  new  themes  and 
techniques  has  made  many  history  courses 
more  appealing  and  provocative — but  at  con- 
siderable cost  in  terms  of  students'  under- 
standing of  historical  context  and  baste  facts 
and  dates.  This  experience  has  also  shown 
that  historical  study  cannot  be  "modernized" 
too  much  without  losing  Its  Integrity  and  Its 
value  for  non-speclallsts. 

What  makes  these  arguments  so  painful 
Is  the  general  depression  In  the  liberal  arts. 
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Historians,  like  professors  of  literature  rnd 
social  scientists,  are  getting  a  belated  educ\- 
tion  in  the  hard  facts  of  academic  economic 
and  demography.  The  students  who  flooded 
the  history  departments  a  decade  ago  are 
now  a  crowd  of  hungry  Ph.Ds  who  scramble 
after  every  temporary  post  and  have  little 
chance  of  securing  tenured  professorships  at 
all.  These  days,  not  even  the  best  proteges 
of  the  finest  professors  can  count  on  finding 
academic  work — and  the  situation  Is  not 
likely  to  Improve  much  for  a  decade  or  more. 

The  Job  crisis  has  been  salutary  in  one 
sense:  It  has  compelled  historians  to  look 
beyond  their  ivory  towers  and  seek  better 
relations  with  the  less-learned  world  out- 
side. There  has  been  a  surge  of  Interest  In 
fields  that  used  to  be  dismissed  as  no  longer 
fashionable:  teaching  outside  the  univer- 
sities, historic  preservation,  public  and  cor- 
porate records  work,  museum  management, 
local  history  and  genealogy.  Graduate  studies 
are  being  reshaped  accordingly.  The  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  has 
la\inched  a  doctoral  program  for  "public  his- 
torians." while  New  York  University  has  Just 
announced  a  master's  program  emphasizing 
archival  work.  Several  institutions  have 
courses  in  preservation  that  combine  history, 
urban  planning,  property  management  and 
law. 

But  these  initiatives  can  make  only  a  dent 
in  the  massive  surplus  of  would-be  historians. 
Therefore,  like  so  many  groups  bedeviled  by 
unemployment,  some  historians  are  now  lob- 
bying for  government  aid.  They  want  more 
history  courses  in  the  schools,  more  official 
bureaus  like  the  State  Department's  histori- 
cal office,  and  federal  support  for  state  and 
local  history  programs  such  as  the  Innova- 
tive one  in  Fairfax  County. 

These  could  be  valuable  endeavors,  not 
merely  as  make-work  but  as  investments  In 
the  nation's  understanding  of  Its  experience 
and  heritage.  Yet  in  the  scramble  for  public 
funds,  the  historians  are  bound  to  come  up 
short  unless  there  Is  a  dramatic  welling-up 
of  public  and  legislative  sympathy.  The  AHA 
and  allied  professional  societies  are  trying 
to  foster  that  as  an  expansion  of  the  current 
public  interest  in  preservation,  ethnic  Iden- 
tity and  cultural  roots.  In  the  wake  of  "The 
Adams  Chronicles"  and  other  bicentennial 
efforts,  some  historians  are  even  looking  more 
benignly  at  the  potential  of  broadcasting  as 
a  "popularlzer"  of  the  past.  Thus  the  profes- 
sional custodians  of  the  past  are  becoming 
less  stuffy  and  self-indulgent,  even  as  the 
public  is  growing  more  sensitive  to  the  real 
richness  and  rewards  of  historical  Inquiry. 
If  these  developments  prove  to  be  durable, 
both  the  historical  profession  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole  will  become  not  "aged,"  but  more 
civilized  and  mature. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23,  19771 
For  the  Record 

(Note. — From  Fairfax  Chronicles,  a  new 
quarterly  newsletter  by  the  Office  of  Compre- 
hensive Planning  of  Fairfax  County.) 

The  Fairfax  County  of  today  has  grown 
from  the  significant  and  interesting  people, 
places,  and  events  of  the  past:  and  that  past 
Is  our  common  heritage.  The  fact  that 
George  Mason  was  more  than  Just  another 
rich  planter  and  that  George  Washington 
was  perhaps  the  most  Important  and  influ- 
ential man  of  the  late  18th  century,  not 
only  in  America,  but  Europe  as  well,  helped 
shape  the  county  in  which  these  men  lived. 
Likewise,  colonial  society,  soil  exhaustion, 
Negro  slavery,  the  Civil  War,  the  railroads, 
the  small  farms,  and  the  mills  all  have  left 
their  mark  on  our  culture. 

The  Fairfax  County  government  supports 
historic  research  and  preservation  In  many 
ways.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  created 
special  districts  zoned  to  protect  historic 
landmarks  ...  A  History  Commission  of 
interested,    knowledgeable    citizens    advise* 
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the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
ty  Park  Authority  acquires 
administers    historic    sites 
Plantation  and  Colvln  Run 
of  Comprehensive  Planing 
program  to  preserve  places 
nlflca-.ce    within    the   county 
torians  In  this  office  also  resei  rch 
on  county  history.  The  fruit! 
effort  Include  the  series  of 
Fairfax    Coi:nty  .  .  .  and    th< 
comprehensive  history  of  Palrl 
We  have  now  begun  publlca 
Chronicles    to    keep    interestejl 
lormed  on  the  developments 
lating  to  history  and  preservation 
In  Palrfa.x  County,  and  to  en 
Interest  and  participation  in 
preserving  our  common  past. 
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FRESH  LOOK  AT  FORCED 
RETIREMENl 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRES  2NTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  i 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
tian  Science  Monitor 
day  an  excellent  feature  by 
DiUin  on  the  growing 
gress  for  an  end  to  the  last 
of  discrimination  based  on 
tory  retirement.  Each  year 
thousands  of  perfectly 
cans  are  forced  to  leave 
merely  because  they  reach 
age.  Mr.  Dillin's  article 
denial  of  basic  individual 
and  the  resulting  loss  to  the 
productivity  from  skilled 
to  resign. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the 
Record  at  this  point  so 
cans  may  benefit  from  it 
Fresh  Look  at  Forced 

(By  John  Dlllln) 

Washington. — When    Sir 
chill    warned    Great    Britain 
War  II  that  it  faced  only 
and  sweat,"  he  was  nearly  65 
many  Americans  are  forced  to 

Yet  Prime  Minister  Churchl 
eve  of  hLs  most  inspired  years 
to  govern  Britain  through  six 
and  later  won  re-election  at 

Now  sentiment  Is  building 
lantic  in  Congress  to  give 
the    same    opportunity    that 
had — to  work  beyond  the  age 
tire  only  when  they  are  physl 
tally  unable  to  do  their  jobs 

Hearings  begin  March  16 
Select  Committee  on  Aging 
would  do  away  with  mandato^ 
both  in  private  industry  and  Ir 

"My  concern  is  for  the 
whose  rights  are  violated  by 
tirement."   says   Rep.    Paul 
Illinois.    Mr.    Plndley   ha.s 
sponsors   for   his   bill,   HR-65. 
ban  mandatory  retirement  due 
in  private  Industry  and  In 

A  more  limited  approach 
posed  by  Rep.   Claude   Pepper 
Ida.    who   is   chairman    of   the 
mlttee  on  Aging.  Mr.  Pepper 
mandatory   retirement   because 
in  the  federal  government. 

The    Findley    and    Pepper 
winning  greater  attention  this 
the   past   because  of  economic 
human-rights  considerations 
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A  study  for  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers (UAW)  claims  that  mandatory  retire- 
ment probably  costs  the  American  economy 
at  least  $10  billion  a  year  in  lost  production 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  UAW  study  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
Jerome  Pollack.  The  $10  billion  loss  comes 
from  the  inability  to  utilize  skilled  workers 
who  are  suddenly  forced  out  of  the  labor 
market.  Not  only  are  their  skills  unavail- 
able because  of  mandatory  retirement,  but 
their  purchasing  power  drops,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  overall  demand  for  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States. 

Forced  retirement  also  puts  a  greater 
strain  on  pension  plans,  which  must  support 
retired  workers  for  a  greater  number  of 
years.  One  study  concluded  that  every  ex- 
tra year  an  employee  works  beyond  his  nor- 
mal retirement  age  saves  his  pension  plan 
about  9  percent  in  the  total  cost  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Significant  statistics,  however,  relate  to 
the  number  of  Americans  who  will  be  on  re- 
tirement in  coming  years. 

Thirty  years  ago,  for  example,  there 
were  35  people  working  for  everj'  recipient 
of  social-security  benelits.  Today  that  has 
fallen  to  slightly  more  than  three  workers 
for  every  retiree.  And  in  the  next  century, 
the  ratio  will  fall  to  only  2  to  1. 

However,  the  human-rights  Issue  is  the 
most  impKJrtant  aspect,  says  Mr.  Findley. 
Every  day,  Americans  are  being  pushed  out 
of  Jobs  without  any  regard  to  their  desires 
or  their  abilities.  The  mental  anguish 
caused  by  these  policies  exacts  an  untold 
cost  on  American  society. 

Certainly  there  Is  strong  evidence,  Mr. 
Findley  observes,  that  people  beyond  the 
age  of  65  are  still  able  to  make  enormous 
contributions  to  the  country.  Some  of  those 
still  on  the  Job  In  their  70s  and  80s  Include : 
pianist  Arthur  Rubinstein,  conductor  Arthur 
Fiedler,  labor  leader  George  Meany,  anthro- 
pologist Margaret  Mead,  composer  Rich- 
ard Rodgers,  film  director  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock, Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover,  statesman  W. 
Averell  Harrlman. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  it  might  be  noted, 
designed  the  Guggenheim  Museum  In  New 
York  City  when  he  was  76.  Benjamin 
Franklin  helped  write  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  70,  and  was  active  at  the 
constitutional  convention  11  years  later. 

Opposition  exists  to  the  Findley  and  Pep- 
per bills,  and  could  surface  at  the  House 
hearings. 

Some  labor  experts  feel  the  bills  could  ex- 
acerbate the  unemployment  problem  by 
making  it  harder  for  young  people  to  get 
Jobs.  It  would  also  remove  a  management 
tool  sometimes  used  to  get  rid  of  unwanted 
workers. 
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A.T.  &  T.  VIEWS  ON  1934  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS   ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port regarding  competition  in  the  tele- 
communications industry  prepared  for 
me  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Don- 
ald I.  Baker.  In  that  report,  the  Justice 
Department  found  that  nothing  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  1934  Communi- 
cations Act  supports  the  view  being  ad- 
vanced by  A.T.  &  T.,  and  the  independent 
telephone  companies  that  decisions  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  permitting  limited 


competition  in  the  telecommunications 
industry  conflict  with  congressional  in- 
tent. 

A.T.  &  T.  has  prepared  a  memorandum 
challenging  the  Justice  Department's 
conclusions  and  requested  that  I  place 
this  memorandum  in  the  Record.  In  it, 
A.T.  Si  T.  argues  that  in  enacting  the 
1934  act.  Congress  contemplated  that 
regulated  monopoly  was  the  best  in- 
dustry structure  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services. 

While  I  do  not  subscribe  to  A.T.  &  T.'s 
view  that  monopolistic  principles  should 
govern  the  provision  of  all  telecommuni- 
cations services,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  consideration  to  it: 
Memorandum  Wrrn  Respect  to  Department 
OF  Justice  Analysis  of  the  Lecislativge 
History  of  the  Communications  Act  as 
Set  Forth   in   a   Letter   From   Assistant 
Attobrney   General  Donald   I.   Baker   to 
THE  Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  Dated  Jan- 
uary 18,  1977 

American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  March  1,  1977. 

By  selectively  quoting  the  testimony  of  a 
few  witnesses  during  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings which  led  to  he  enactment  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  largely  ignoring 
the  committee  reports  and  the  remarks  of 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  intro- 
ducing the  proposed  new  Act  to  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Baker's  account  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  creates  an  exceedingly 
misleading  impression  as  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  role  of  com- 
petition in  the  telecommunications  Industry. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Baker's  view  of  the  leg- 
islative history  is  seriously  deficient  in  whol- 
ly ignoring  the  fact  that  long  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  Congress  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 
states  had  enacted  legislation  to  encourage 
consolidations  and  eliminate  competition  in 
the  telecommunications  Industry  and  to  sub- 
stitute common  carrier  or  public  utility-type 
regulation  in  the  belief  that  regulation — 
and  not  competition — would  best  serve  the 
public  Interest  In  the  provision  of  telecom- 
munications services. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  enacting  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  Congress  re- 
affirmed the  then  already  established  policy 
of  substituting  pervasive  regulation  for  com- 
petition in  telecommunications.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Baker  himself  notes  (123  Cong.  Rec.  E-410 
(1977)).  Congressman  (later  Speaker)  Ray- 
burn,  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  specifically  stated  that  "the  bill  as  a 
whole  does  not  change  existing  law  .  .  .  with 
respect  to  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable" 
(78  Cong.  Rec.  10312  (1934)).  Consequently, 
the  development  of  the  then-existing  law 
must  be  considered  in  any  meaningful  anal- 
ysis of  the  Communications  Act. 

Regulation  in  the  telecommunications  In- 
dustry developed  as  a  result  of  the  actual 
experience  with  competition  in  telecommuni- 
cations following  the  expiration  of  the  origi- 
nal Bell  patents  in  1894.  Within  a  decade  of 
expiration,  some  6,000  new  telephone  com- 
panies were  formed  such  that,  by  1907,  the 
Bell  System  was  responsible  for  little  more 
than  half  of  the  telephone  Instruments  than 
in  service.  In  many  instances  two  or  more 
competing  telephone  companies  offered  serv- 
ice in  the  same  community,  and  subscribers 
had  to  have  two  or  more  telephones  in  order 
to  obtain  community-wide  service.  Moreover, 
the  division  of  patronage  among  competing 
companies  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
substantial  economies  of  scale  Inherent  In 
telecommunications  technology. 

The  hardship  placed  upon  the  public  by 
the  existence  of  multiple,  competing  tele- 
phone companies  soon  came  to  be  widely  rec- 
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ognlzed.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
for  example,  expressed  these  concerns  as  fol- 
lows: 

"[DJupUcatlon  of  facilities  merely  results 
In  the  placing  of  an  additional  burden  upon 
the  public  by  forcing  patrons  to  maintain 
two  systems  where  one  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose as  effectually  and  at  less  cost.  ...  It  is 
useless  to  argue  that  the  cost  of  such  dupli- 
cate system  |  of  telephone  companies  ]  is  paid 
by  investors,  and  the  risk  of  financial  failure 
is  theirs,  since  the  burden  of  finally  paying 
the  carrying  charges  and  income  to  the  In- 
vestors is  imposed  upon  the  public  with  the 
result  that  a  higher  charge  on  the  part  of 
each  competing  company  becomes  neces- 
sary, due  to  the  division  of  the  patronage  of 
the  public." » 

In  many  instances,  the  public  Itself  peti- 
tioned competing  companies  to  coordinate 
their  activities  to  avoid  duplicatlon.'- 

Under  these  conditions,  state  legislatures 
began  to  adopt  statutes  and  policies  under 
which  new  entry  Into  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry  was  prohibited  except  where 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity, the  consolidation  of  existing  com- 
petitors was  encouraged,  and  the  resulting 
franchised  monopoly  firms  were  subjected  to 
strict  public  utility  regulation  over  rates  and 
service.  By  1910,  the  process  of  transition 
from  a  policy  of  competition  to  a  policy  of 
regulation  was  nearly  complete.-'  The  history 
of  this  policy  favoring  consolidation  in  the 
telephone  Industry  and  the  substitution  by 
the  states  of  public  utility  regulation  for 
competition  was  summarized  by  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  in  a  case  granting 
approval  to  the  consolidation  of  two  com- 
peting telephone  companies: 

"Competition  between  public  service  cor- 
porations was  in  vogue  for  many  years  as 
the  proper  method  of  securing  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  public  from  the  corporations 
engaged  in  serving  the  public.  The  consensus 
of  modern  opinion,  however.  Is  that  com- 
petition has  failed  to  bring  the  result  desired, 
considering  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Nearly 
all  of  the  states  In  this  country  have  adopted 
laws  providing  for  the  regulation  of  public 
service  corporations  as  to  rates  and  service 
by  public  officers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  such 
laws  to  require  public  service  corporations 
to  give  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates, 
rather  than  to  depend  upon  competition  to 
bring  such  results."  * 

In  line  with  this  development  in  state  law, 
the  United  States  Congress  in  1910  also  added 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  to  the 
definition  of  common  carriers  subject  to  rate 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.=  Consequently,  telecommunications 
common  carriers  were  regulated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  (41 
Stat.  456) ,  the  Commission  wa.s  first  charged 
with  an  affirmative  duty  to  develop  and 
maintain  adequate  service  in  the  public 
interest." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  state  was  attempting  to  develop  a 
unified  system  of  telephone  service,  the  proc- 
ess of  consolidation  was  opposed  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  this  century  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  threatened 
to  halt  the  consolidation  movement  under 
the  antitrust  laws.'  As  a  result  of  this  oppo- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Bell  System  entered  into  an  agreement 
known  as  the  "Kingsbury  Commitment."  * 
Under  this  commitment,  the  Bell  System 
agreed,  inter  alia,  not  to  acquire  any  com- 
peting telephone  company  without  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  "Kingsbury  Commitment"  was  termi- 
nated by  Congress  eight  years  later,  however, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Willis-Graham  Act  (42 
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Stat.  27) ,  the  first  federal  legislation  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. The  Willis-Graham  Act  encouraged 
the  further  consolidation  of  telephone  com- 
panies by  creating  an  express  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  for  acquisitions  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Act  was  based  on  a  determination  that  dupli- 
cation of  telephone  facilities  "greatly  in- 
crease I  s]  the  burdens  which  must  be  borne 
by  telephone  users"  and  that  "the  best  tele- 
phone service  can  be  rendered  by  one  com- 
pany, under  proper  regulation  as  to  rates 
and  service."  '•'  The  need  for  consolidation 
and  regulation  of  the  telephone  Industry  was 
graphically  described  by  Representative  Hud- 
dleston  in  the  debates  on  the  Willis- 
Graham  Act  (61  Cong.  Rec.  1988  (1921) ) : 

"[TJhere  are  monopolies  which  ought  to 
exist  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  good 
service  in  the  public  welfare,  monopolies 
which  must  be  promoted  Instead  of  being 
forbidden.  The  telephone  business  is  one  of 
these.  Legitimate  con.solidatlon  will  promote 
economy.  It  will  promote  service.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  talk  about  competition  in  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  telephone.  It  Is 
silly  to  believe  that  there  can  be  real  compe- 
tition either  in  service  or  in  charges.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  [T]he  thing  that  the  American  Con- 
gress ought  to  do  is  to  .  .  .  regulate  those 
monopolies  so  as  to  get  reasonable  prices 
and  good  service  for  the  people.  .  .  ." 

The  Willis-Graham  Act  and  the  state  poli- 
cies which  it  complemented  accomplished 
their  purpose  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proved 150  telephone  company  consolidations 
between  1921  and  1934  under  the  authority 
of  the  Willis-Graham  Act,'"  and  competition 
in  local  exchange  service  was  almost  totally 
eliminated.  Each  telephone  operating  com- 
pany— whether  Bell  or  Independent — offered 
local  exchange  telephone  service  as  a  legally 
franchised  monopoly  within  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  Its  franchise;  the  Long  Lines 
Department  of  AT  &  T  provided  the  back- 
bone of  a  network  of  intercity  transmission 
and  switching  facilities  connecting  all  of 
these  local  exchange  service  areas:  and  divi- 
sion of  revenues  and  settlement  agreements 
were  worked  out  between  the  different  tele- 
phone companies  Involved,  subject  to  reg- 
ulatory supervision,  to  compensate  each  com- 
pany participating  In  the  provision  of  service. 
Thus,  well  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  all  of  the  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  country  had  been 
brought  into  a  single  partnership  regulated 
in  the  public  Interest  by  the  state  regulatory 
commissions  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  order  to  provide  the  best  tele- 
phone service  possible  at  reasonable  rates 
over  a  single  network  planned,  managed,  and 
operated  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  context  of  this  development  of  a 
single  nationwide  telephone  network  and 
the  concurrent  development  of  regulation 
as  a  substitute  for  competition  by  Congress 
and  the  states — matters  completely  ignored 
in  Mr.  Baker's  letter.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  Act  Itself  began  In  1932  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
also  ignored  by  Mr.  Baker — which  directed 
an  Investigation  of  the  corporate  structure 
and  organization  of  the  telecommunications 
Industry,  the  electric  power  industry  and 
the  gas  industry  (H.R.  Res.  No.  59,  72nd 
Cong,,  1st  Sess.  1932)  ) . 

This  investigation  was  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Walter  M.  W.  Splawn, 
Special  Counsel  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  who 
also  supervised  the  investigation  Into  the 
electric  power  and  gas  industries.  Dr. 
Splawn 's  report  en  the  telecommunications 
industry  recognized  that  the  technology  of 
that  Industry  was  essential  to  and  Justified 
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a  single  nationwide  integrated  structure.  In 
this  connection,  his  report  specifically 
pointed  out  that  the  "present  .  .  .  has  been 
recognized  as  lawful  in  the  present  act  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce."  The  report 
concluded  by  recommending  that  the  exist- 
ing Integrated  structure  of  the  Industry 
be  retained,  and  that  it  be  still  more 
comprehensively  regulated  as  a  common  car- 
rier industry  by  a  new  federal  commission. 

In  contrast,  the  second  Splawn  Report 
urged  the  immediate  dismemberment  of 
electric  power  and  gas  holding  company 
strvictures.  In  supporting  this  recommenda- 
tion before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Dr.  Splawn  described 
the  unique  interrelationships  required  for 
useful  telecommunications  and  explained 
the  differences  between  the  structure  needed 
in  the  telecommunications  industry  and 
that  appropriate  for  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry: ^ 

"Someone  seems  to  have  had  a  dream 
that  the  electric  power  business  could  be 
organized  corporately  and  conducted  very 
much  as  the  telephone  business  is.  Now 
there's  quite  a  difference  in  the  physical  op- 
eration of  the  two.  The  telephone,  in  order 
to  be  mcst  useful  must  be  connected  through 
switchboards  with  every  other  switchboard 
in  the  entire  country." 

"The  power  business  is  not  like  the  tele- 
phone business   .   .   ." 

Congress  accepted  Dr.  Splawn's  recom- 
mendations." Congress  concluded  that  the 
structure  of  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try should  not  be  changed,  but  that  all  as- 
pects of  its  operations  should  be  pervasively 
regulated  In  the  public  Interest.  Title  II  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  reflects 
this  conclusion.  In  contrast.  Congress 
reached  a  very  different  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  electric  power  and  gas  indus- 
tries— a  determination  that  there  should  be 
extreme  restructuring  through  divestiture 
by  the  holding  companies  of  operating  com- 
panies and  manufacturing  subsidiaries,  with 
a  prohibition  of  service  contracts  between 
operating  and  holding  companies.  These  so- 
called  "death  sentence"  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  electric  power  and  gas  holding  com- 
panies were  enacted  in  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
H  79b(29).79h,  79m). 

The  whole  plan  of  Title  II  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  Congress  intended  that  reliance  would 
be  placed  upon  competition  to  govern  the 
provision  of  telecommunications  service.  The 
Act  is  based  upon  the  common  carrier  con- 
cept that  service  should  be  available  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  as  many  persons  as  reason- 
ably possible  and  that  the  enterprises  pro- 
viding telecommunications  services  will  be 
operated  and  managed  to  achieve  this  end. 
Moreover,  the  Act  clearly  contemplates  that 
these  common  carriers  will  work  together 
rather  than  competitively  in  the  provision  of 
such  services.  The  Act's  reference  to  "a  rapid, 
efficient.  Nation-wide,  and  worldwide  wire 
and  radio  communications  service"  (47  U.S.C. 
S  151 ) ,  in  partlcvilar,  makes  It  plain  that  Con- 
gress envisioned  a  system  optimized  In  ac- 
cordance with  modern  engineering  network- 
ing concepts  in  which  each  company  par- 
ticipating in  the  provision  of  service  would 
become  an  integral  part  of  a  coordinated 
nationwide  network.  Thus,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  in  FCC  v.  RCA  Communications, 
Inc.:  " 

"The  very  fact  that  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  enter  into  the  comprehensive  regulation 
of  communications  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  contradicts  the 
notion  that  national  policy  unqualifiedly 
favors  competition  in  commvinlcatlons." 

Mr.  Baker's  analyses  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1934  Communications  Act  falls  to 
focus  on  the  Senate  and  House  reports  ''■  sup- 
porting  the   Act   and   falls  to  focus  on   the 
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gress  that  enacted  the  Communications  Act. 
Thus,  the  Congress  was  concerned  that  even 
this  limited  form  of  competition  was  not  In 
the  public  Interest  in  the  regulated  common 
carrier  telecommunications  Industry,  and 
Congress  in  section  215(b)  of  the  Act  took 
the  first  step  toward  restricting  such  com- 
petition by  confining  each  company  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  to  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  communication  by  directing 
the  new  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  extent  of  such  com- 
petition and  to  report  Its  findings  back  to 
Congress.  The  continued  distrust  of  Con- 
gress of  competition  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry  Is  vividly  reflected  In  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Congres.sman  Rayburn  of 
section  215(b)  (78  Cong,  Rec.  10313  (1934) )  : 
"Paragraph  (b)  directs  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  the  methods  by  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  telephone  companies  are 
furnishing  telegraph  service  and  vice  versa. 
The  telegraph  companies  have  complained 
bitterly  that  they  are  being  subjected  to  un- 
fair competition  through  the  entry  of  the 
telephone  company  Into  the  telegraph  field 
using  its  by  product  facilities.  It  is  contended 
that  the  telegraph  company  Is  taking  the 
cream  of  the  telegraph  business  without  as- 
suming common  carrier  telegraph  obliga- 
tions, and  that  its  tactics  have  seriously  han- 
dicapped the  telegraph  companies.  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  find  the  facts  In  the 
matter." 

Thus,  in  enacting  the  Communications 
Act,  Congress  not  only  recognized  that  no 
meaningful  competition  existed  between  tel- 
ephone companies,  it  took  steps  narrowly  to 
circumscribe  what  little  competition  existed 
between  telephone  companies  and  telegraph 
companies.  Moreover,  with  the  passage  nine 
years  later  of  section  222  of  the  Act  (57  Stat. 
5),  Congress  explicitly  authorized  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  of  the  competition  which  re- 
mained in  the  domestic  telegraph  Industry. 
It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Baker  points  out  (123 
Cong.  Rec.  E-410  (1977)),  that  In  1934  Con- 
gress was  dissatisfied  with  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulation  of  telecommunications 
common  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Thus,  as  the  Senate  Report 
stated: 

"Under  existing  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  the  regulation  of  the 
telephone  monopoly  has  been  practically  nil. 
This  vast  monopoly  which  so  immediately 
serves  the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  daily 
and  social  life  must  be  effectively  regu- 
lated." '■■' 

The  enactment  of  the  Communications 
Act,  however,  was  not  in  any  way  a  retreat 
from  the  position  previously  taken  by  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states  that  pervasive  common  carrier  regu- 
lation should  be  substituted  for  competition 
in  the  telecomniunicaitons  industry  in  order 
best  to  accomplish  the  public  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  the  clear  purpose  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Communications  Act  was  to 
create  a  new  Commission  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  communications  with  stlU  more 
comprehensive  regulatory  power  in  order  to 
ensure  the  more  effective  regulation  of  the 
telecommunication  Industry. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Perry  County  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  v.  Public 
Serv.  Comm'n,  265  Pa.  275,  108  A.  659,  660-61 
(Pa.  1919). 

-■  See,  e.g.,  McKinley  Telephone  Co.  v.  Cum- 
berland Telephone  Co.,  162  Wis.  359,  140 
N.W.  38  (Wis.  1913). 

'  As  early  as  1879,  two  state.s — Connecticut 
and  Missouri — began  to  regulate  telephone 
companies  as  public  utilities.  Conn.  Laws, 
1879,  Ch.  36;  Mo.  Rev.  Stat.  1879,  Sec.  883. 
By  1910  only  a  few  states  had  yet  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

'  Johnson  County  Home  Telephone  Co.,  8 
Mo.  P.S.C.R.  637,  643-44  (1919).  See  also  Re 
Central  Union  Telephone  Co.  P.U.R.   1920B, 
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813,  847  (Ind.  Pub.  Serv.  Comm'n  1920);  Re 
Sovithern  California  Telephone  Co.,  PUR. 
1917A,  980A,  1044-46  (Cal.  R.R.  Comm'n 
1916). 

•This  Inclusion  was  part  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  made 
by  the  Mann-Elklns  Act  (36  Stat.  539). 

"  See  FCC  v.  RCA  Communications,  Inc., 
346  U.S.  86,  92  (1953);  New  England  Divi- 
sions Case,  261  U.S.  184,  189  (1923);  Wiscon- 
sin R.R.  Comm'n  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.R.  Co., 
257  U.S.  563,  585  (1922). 

'■  One  earlier  action  by  the  Department  re- 
sulted in  a  consent  decree.  United  States  v. 
American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  1  Decrees  and 
Judgments  In  Civil  Federal  Antitrust  Cases 
544  (1914).  The  decree's  elaborate  provisions 
proved  to  be  totally  unworkable  and  were 
modified  three  times  to  permit  consolidations 
and  acquisitions.  1  Decrees  and  Judgments 
in  Civil  Federal  Antitrust  Cases  569  (1914). 
572  (1919),  574  (1922). 

» The  "Kingsbury  Commitment,"  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated  December  19,  1913. 
from  Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  Vice  F>resident  of 
AT&T,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  McReynolds,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  See  FCC  Re- 
port on  the  Investigation  of  the  Telephone 
Industry  in  the  United  States,  H.R.  Doc.  No. 
340,  76th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  139-41    (1939). 

•H.R.  Rep.  No.  109,  67th  Cong.,  1st  Scss. 
1  (1921). 

"Interstate  Commerce  Act  Ann.,  vol.  2  at 
1399-1403,  vol.  6  at  5182-85. 

"Report  on  Communications  Companies, 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  1273,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt. 
Ill,  No.  1,  at  X  (1934). 

'-Hearings  on  S.  1725  before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Interstate  Commerce,  74th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  75  (1935));  Hearings  on  H.R.  5423 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  74th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  180 
(1935.) 

"  Sec  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1850,  73d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  2,  3  (1934)  : 

"In  considering  the  bill,  the  Committee 
had  before  it  the  comprehensive  report 
made  by  Dr.  W.  M.  W.  Splawn  .  .  .  the  bill  as 
reported  contains  provisions  designated  to 
eliminate  abuses,  the  existence  of  which  the 
report  reveals." 

"346  U.S.  86,  93   (1953). 

'•S.  Rep.  No.  781.  73d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1.  2 
(1934);  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1850,  73d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  1,  2  (1934). 

'"Hearings  on  S.  2910  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Interstate  Commerce,  73d  Cong., 
2d  Se-ss.  135-42  (1934). 

'"  Hearings  on  H.R.  8301  Before  the  House 
Comm.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  258-66   (1934). 

'Hearings  on  H.R.  8301  Before  the  House 
Comm.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  29,  30;  Statement  by  Capt. 
S.C.  Hooper,  United  States  Navy,  Office  of 
Naval  Operations  (1934). 

'•S.  Rep.  No.  781,  73d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  3 
(1934). 
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JUDAH  GRIBETZ:    A   PROFILE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judah 
Gribetz  is  counsel  to  Gov.  Hugh  Carey. 
He  is  also  my  friend.  He  is  an  exception- 
ally gifted  public  servant  as  well  as  an 
exceptional  person  in  his  private  life. 
Rather  than  gild  the  lily,  I  would  prefer 
to  append  a  profile  of  him  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1977.  There  are  few  people  in 
public  or  private  life  who  will  ever  be 


able  to  point  to  a  comparable  statement, 
which  is  the  compilation  of  the  lauda- 
tory opinions  of  those  who  have  known 
Judah  throughout  the  years.  His  wife, 
Jessica,  who  is  also  my  friend,  is  a  won- 
derful person  in  her  own  ri^rht. 

The  article  follow's: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1977] 
Gribetz    Wears    His    Power — Bri    Lightly 
(By  Molly  Ivlns) 

Albany. — Judah  Gribetz,  counsel  to  the 
Governor,  has  a  deceptively  bland,  rotund 
countenance.  He  looks  sort  or  like  a  large 
version  of  Bashful  in  the  Snow  White  movie. 

His  name  sounds  like  the  noise  kids  make 
when  they  imitate  frogs.  He  is  not  into  Frye- 
boot  chic:  he  slogs  through  the  snows  of 
Albany  wearing  white  socks  and  rubbers.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state 
government. 

You  cannot  talk  to  Judah  Gribetz  about 
Judah  Gribetz.  He'll  start  to  tell  you  about 
himself  but  before  the  sentence  is  out,  he'll 
have  mentioned  someone  else  and  then  he 
has  to  stop  and  tell  you  all  about  what  a 
great  person  so-and-so  is.  Failing  that,  he 
reminds  himself  of  some  obscure  episode  in 
New  York  City  history.  "Do  you  know,"  he 
says,  and  then  he's  off  on  some  anecdote, 
which  usually  ends  with  Mr.  Gribetz  shaking 
with  laughter  like  a  dish  of  Jello. 

On  June  21,  1974,  Mayor  Beame  and  Judah 
Gribetz,  who  was  then  a  deputy  mayor,  took 
off  from  lower  Manhattan  in  a  helicopter,  en 
route  to  the  airport.  The  copter  hit  a  squall 
arid  had  to  ditch  near  the  Brooklyn  side  of 
the  river.  Word  went  out  that  the  Mayor's 
copter  was  In  the  drink,  rescue  boats  speed- 
ing to  the  scene. 

A    SAD    PREDECESSOR 

Panic  at  City  Hall.  Are  they  all  right?  Has 
anyone  called  their  wives? 

The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Gribetz  eventually  ar- 
rived at  a  wharf,  where  reporters  were  wait- 
ing. The  Mayor,  knowing  his  deputy  well, 
said  to  him  as  they  approached  the  cameras, 
"Now  remember.  Judah,  no  jokes." 

One  of  the  first  counsels  to  a  Nev/  York 
Governor  was  Ernest  W.  Huffcut.  He  worked 
for  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who  must  have 
been  a  difficult  man:  Governor  Hughes  went 
through  five  counsels  in  three  years.  On 
May  3,  1907,  Mr.  Huffcut  boarded  the  Hudson 
River  night  boat  to  New  York  City  for  the 
dreary  purpose  of  informing  Mr.  Hughes  that 
the  Legislature  had  failed  to  pass  a  bill  the 
Governor  wanted  badly.  Mr.  Huffcut  couldn't 
face  It,  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head 
in  his  cabin. 

It  is  generally  felt  In  the  counsel's  office, 
70  years  later,  that  Mr.  Huffcut  took  the  job 
too  seriously. 

Nevertheless,  the  seven  assistant  counsels 
sometimes  seem  prepared  to  kill  themselves 
with  work.  They  stay  up  until  3,  4  and  5  A.M., 
night  after  night.  They  live  on  take-out 
pizzas.  For  month-long  stretches,  they  do  not 
know  the  luxuries  of  eight-hour  days  or  five- 
day  weeks.  They  could  be  making  consid- 
erably more  money  on  the  "outside."  But 
they  all  swear  they  love  it.  In  fact,  they 
think  it's  fun. 

Because  they  get  to  work  for  Judah  Gri- 
betz. 

When  you  talk  to  people  about  Judah  Gri- 
betz, it  sounds  like  a  testimonial  dinner. 
"The  most  dedicated  public  servant  I  have 
ever  known.  Loyalty.  Integrity.  Ability. 
Knowledge.  Common  sense.  Brilliant  mind. 
Excellent  lawyer.  Honest.  Sensitive.  Gener- 
ous." 

It  sounds  like  one  long  Hallmark  card. 
Mayor  Beame;  former  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner; his  son  Councilman  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
Jr.;  Robert  Weaver,  former  United  States 
Secretary  of  Housing;  Richard  Shlnn,  presi- 
dent of  Metropolitan  Life;  Representative 
Edward  I.  Koch;  former  law  partners;  former 
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business  partners;  former  bosses;  former  sub- 
ordinates; former  colleagues;  people  with 
Important  titles,  and  people  with  no  titles  at 
all  start  bubbling  with  praise  at  the  mention 
of  Judah  Gribetz. 

Happily  for  the  sanity  of  cynics,  there  are 
people  around  who  will  cuss  Judah  Gribetz. 
The  chief  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Gribetz,  long 
accustomed  to  executive  positions  at  the  City 
Housing  Department,  the  Federal  housing 
department,  in  private  business  and  at  City 
Hall,  has  no  understanding  of  how  legisla- 
tive bodies  work. 

"He  doesn't  understand  accommodation 
and  compromise,  and  how  you  let  both  par- 
ties walk  away  feeling  they've  won  some- 
thing," one  top  legislative  aide  said.  "I  think 
Judah  was  responsible  for  all  the  trouble  the 
Governor  had  his  second  year,  last  year,  with 
the  Legislature.  He  thought  that  when  the 
Governor  spoke,  that  should  be  it,  that  we 
had  no  right  to  question  or  to  try  to  put  our 
imprint  on  legislation.  He  didn't  want  to 
give  an  inch," 

Mr.  Gribetz,  who  has  been  part  of  the 
Carey  administration  since  it  started  in  1975, 
points  out  defensively  that  he  has  actually 
served  on  a  legislative  body — he  substituted 
for  Mayor  Beame  on  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
Since  the  Board  of  Estimate  is,  maybe,  a 
half -step  ahead  of  the  City  Council  as  legis- 
lative bodies  go,  this  could  be  an  Indication 
of  Mr.  Gribetz's  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  be  a  wise  guy  to  the 
third  floor  (Legislature),"  Mr.  Gribetz  said, 
and  went  on  to  say  kind  words  about  that 
estimable  body.  However,  he  has  been  known 
to  say  less  than  kind  words  about  it.  It  is 
a  function  of  one  of  his  most  often  remarked- 
upon  traits — loyalty — that  Mr.  Gribetz 
would  resent  anyone  who  tried  to  mess  with 
the  work  of  Hugh  Carey. 

But  when  he  is  negotiating  between  two 
parties  and  owes  loyalty  to  both,  Mr.  Gri- 
betz can  be  Invaluable.  According  to  Richard 
Shinn,  who  doubles  as  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  Management  Advisory  Board,  Mr. 
Gribetz  was  a  key  figure  in  keeping  Mr. 
Carey  and  Mr.  Beame  together  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  city's  fiscal  crisis. 

A  FELLOW  TO  IMITATE 

"He  played  a  conciliatory  and  helpful  role, 
offstage,  in  trying  to  bring  things  together," 
Mr.  Shirui  said.  "He  is  a  down-to-earth, 
pragmatic  sort  of  fellow  and  very  quick  and 
able.  He  was  Important  in  bringing  those 
guys  together,  keeping  them  each  informed 
and  aware  of  how  the  other  one  felt." 

Governor  Carey  has  been  known  to  do  imi- 
tations of  his  distinguished  counsel. 

Mr.  Gribetz  has,  you  see,  a  habit  of  "doing 
a  Thomashefsky."  The  late  Boris  Thomashet- 
sky,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yiddish 
Theater,  was  a  noted  thesplan  with  a  pro- 
pensity for  waxing  loud,  forceful  and  dra- 
matic. Mr.  Gribetz,  his  arm  fully  extended 
and  Ills  index  finger  jabbing  to  make  points, 
waxes  very  loud  indeed. 

"We  used  to  be  able  to  hear  him  all  over 
City  Hall,"  .<:tid  Sidney  J.  Frlgand,  the 
Mayor's  press  secretary. 

"He's  never  roared  at  me,  but  I've  heard 
him  make  himself  known,"  Mayor  Beame 
said.  "But  everybody  who  knows  him  knows 
that's  just  an  outward  facade;  down  deep 
he's  very  easy-going  and  pleasant." 

The  Governor,  who  has  more  than  once 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  that  extended 
finger,  is  reported  to  do  an  excellent  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Gribetz's  imitation  of  Thomas- 
hefsky. 

Michael  Naldel,  first  assistant  counsel, 
said: 

"I  can't  think  of  a  single  occasion  when 
his  yelling  has  not  been  both  appropriate 
and  effective.  Never.  Except  when  he  yells 
at  me,  of  course." 

Being  the  Governor's  lawyer  involves  two 
specific  chores  and  a  whole  dog's  breakfast 
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of  extraneous  Jobs.  The  first  is  drafting  the 
Governor's  legislative  program  and  the  sec- 
ond is  reviewing  every  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature  to  see  whether  the  Governor 
should  sign  it. 

This  involves  a  back-breaking  load,  keep- 
ing track  of  every  bill,  what's  in  It  and  what 
gets  taken  out  and  put  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Since  bills  have  to  be  signed  or  ve- 
toed within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  since  the  Legislature  is  notori- 
ous for  passing  them  by  the  htuidreds  In  the 
last  days  of  the  session,  that  month  is  Ex- 
haustion City  at  the  counsel's  office. 

Robert  Douglass,  counsel  to  former  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  was  asked  if  he  had 
become  tired  when  he  had  the  Job. 

•Tm  still  tired,"  he  sighed.  "I  get  tired 
every  time  I  think  about  it." 

Like  Mehltabel  the  Cat,  who  once  observed 
that  life  was  Just  one  kitten  after  another, 
the  Carey  administration  has  had  nothing 
but  crises. 

"You  can't  really  compartmentalize  the 
Governor's  staff,"  Mr.  Naldel  said.  "In  theory, 
we're  just  the  lawyers,  but  in  fact,  we  wound 
up  sitting  In  on  all  the  discussions  about 
how  to  save  the  city.  We  get  Involved  in  con- 
stitutional questions,  policy  questions,  politi- 
cal questions,  legal  questions:  we  all  work 
for  the  Governor. 

"We  don't  usually  get  tired  until  the  next 
morning,  when  we've  been  up  all  night  work- 
lug  on  a  compromise  and  people  from  the 
third  floor  start  flying  in,  saying,  'Hey,  this 
wasn't  what  we  agreed  on,  you'll  have  to 
change  all  this.'  Then  you  think,  'Omigod, 
here  we  go  again.'  But  the  pressure  Is  so  con- 
stant that  you  just  get  used  to  it.  And  Judah 
never  leaves  before  we  do." 

But  Judah  Gribetz,  who  is  47  years  old,  is 
simply  a  hard  worker,  not  a  workaholic.  He 
adores  his  family,  devotes  untold  hours  to 
Jewish  community  work,  is  the  Compleat 
Bibliophile,  a  naval  buff,  a  baseball  fan  who 
cnce  played  college  basketball  and  a  rotten 
pool  player. 

PRAISE     BY     SOME     NEPHEWS 

He  is  extremely  prou.d  of  his  brothers, 
Donald  and  Irwin,  both  well-known  New 
York  pediatricians.  Dr.  Donald  Gribetz  said: 

"The  history  of  New  York  City  Is  a  passion 
with  him.  Three  of  the  grandchildren  are  in 
history  now:  I  have  two  and  he  has  one.  They 
have  very  erudite  and  scholarly  discu-sslons. 
I've  heard  the  kids  come  away  saj'lng.  'Hey, 
you  know.  Uncle  Judah  really  knows  an 
awful  lot  about  this.'  And  for  them  to  admit 
that  any  of  us  know  anything  is  really  some- 
thing." 

The  three  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  are 
all  close.  The  brothers  speak  by  phone  almost 
dally.  Judah  Gribetz  spoke  with  his  father 
every  day  of  the  old  man's  life.  Abraham 
Gribetz  was  president  of  the  Hebrew  Free 
Loan  A.ssociation.  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  provides  loans  for  small  businessmen. 
The  day  before  he  died,  he  was  making  loans 
from  his  bed. 

After  Abraham  Gribetz's  death,  Judah.  who 
was  on  the  board  of  the  loan  association, 
kept  the  organization  going  until  a  new  pres- 
ident could  be  found,  according  to  officers 
of  the  organization.  He  is  also  active  in  the 
Brooklyn  Jewish  Center  and  the  United  Syna- 
gogues of  America,  an  organization  that  me- 
diates internal  disputes  in  the  faith. 

Judah  Gribetz  is  also  a  fanatically  loyal 
alumnus  of  Columbia,  where  he  went  to 
both  college  and  law  school.  He  even  used  to 
take  his  son.  Sydney,  to  Columbia  football 
games.  Since  the  Lions  won  the  Rose  Bowl  In 
1934  and  have  been  going  downhill  since,  it 
can  only  be  called  fanaticism. 

Mr.  Gribetz  Is  a  very  private  man,  and  of 
his  wife,  Jessica,  who  seems  to  be  adored  by 
everyone  who  knows  her,  he  will  say  only 
that  he  ran  across  her  when  he  was  a  kid  at 
camp  and  that  she  Is  "a  very  fine  human 
being." 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speakei 
Shuttle   program    is   destinep 
space  a  place  of  commerce 
continuing  down-to-Earth ' 
people  of  the  United  States 
world.  In  a  feature  article  of 
can  Legion  Magazine  of 
entitled  "Out  of  the  World 
Shuttle  benefits  are  clearly 
ingly  portrayed.  Because  of 
cance  of  this  article,  I  am 
the  Record  for  the  benefit 
leagues  and  the  general  publi : 
Out   of   This    Worl  ) 

Wintertime  is  vacation  time  li  Florida  and 
this  year  you  can  plan  one  of  i  hose  out-of- 
thls-world  trips  .  .  .  literally  ...  for  your 
destinations  straight  up — a  huge  resort 
hotel  orbiting  hundreds  of  mil^s  above  the 
Earth. 

With   visions   of   zero-gravity 
shuttle  flights  to  the  Moon  dan^l 
your  head,  you're  off  to  the 
ment  you  arrive  your  Journey 
air  of  a  Jules  Verne  fantasy 
at  the  end  of  a  concrete  ribbon 
ing  spaceplane — a  gleaming,  s 
leviathan  of  the  heavens. 

You  board  the  sprawling  spa 
take  a  seat  among  the  other  pas: 
Ing  from  fellow  tourists  to  w^ 
tlsts.  As  you  fumble  with  the  5 
the  pilots  voice  fills  the  cabin 
one  minute!"  A  moment  later, 
deep  within   the  bowels  of   th« 
begin  to  pulsate  with  a 
You  stiffen.  The  great  adventvu- ; 
begin. 

Takeoff  comes  with  an  unnei 
ness.    You    explode   down    the 
dizzying  speed.  In  seconds  you 
climbing  steeply  .  .  .  endlessly, 
tour  seat  becomes  a  man-eater  a! 
forces  hammer  your  body 
weight  Increases  two  .  .  .  thre( 
want  to  look  out  of  the  wind* 
an  effort  merely  to  turn  your 
Is  no  discomfort.  The  pressure 
tlon,  the  overwhelming  thunder 
ets  combine  to  produce  a 

Soon    you    are   hurtling   over 
Eurasian  land  mass.  Into  night 
ing  into  a  crimson  new  dawn, 
muted  roar  of  the  spacellner's 
to  an  audible  rumble  .  .  .  then  a 
silence.   A   new  sensation.   Yov^ 
gently  against  restraining 
trlfugal  force  that  comes  from 
about  your  world  at  nearly  18 
like  a  ball  on  the  end  of  a  cord 
celled  gravity.  You  are  In  space. 

As  you  toy  with  the  delights 
ness,  your  spacellner  begins  to 
down,  back  and  forth,  in  gentle 
tlons. 

Tho  end  of  the  fantastic  voyade 
tho  softest  of  thuds.  You  have 
miles  above  the  Earth.  In  the 
circled  the  globe — ai^d  in  less 
takes  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 

A   21st   century   happening? 
outings  in  orbit  may  be  practlca  1 
than  you  think.  The  reason? 
the  reusable  Space  Shuttle,  a 
novation  of  the  Space  Age  that 
mercial  exploitation  of  the 
sible  reality. 

The  first  Space  Shuttle  rolled  from  its  as- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sembly  plant  late  last  year.  Landing  tests  are 
scheduled  for  1977  and  the  first  orbital  flight 
will  bo  conducted  In  1979.  In  1980,  the  Space 
Shuttle  win  begin  operational  missions  from 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida. 

The  Shuttle  will  solve  a  nagging  and  often 
embarrassing  problem  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration — the  as- 
tronomical cost  of  doing  business  In  space. 
In  fact,  NASA  has  designed  Its  programs  for 
the  ne.xt  two  decades  around  this  versatile 
space  commuter.  As  a  roving  work  platform 
in  space,  it  will  be  used  to  launch,  repair 
ar>d  replace  expensive  satellite  systems,  and 
to  serve  as  a  manned  space  laboratory  for 
periods  of  up  to  30  days  duration.  Later  it  is 
ticketed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  space  taxi  for 
ferrying  men  and  supplies  to  and  from  orbit- 
ing space  stations,  and  as  an  emergency 
ambulance  service  In  space  to  rescue  Injiired 
and  stranded  astronauts. 

An  Interim  Upper  Stage  (lUS)  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
be  used  for  missions  requiring  orbits  higher 
than  500  miles — the  Shuttles  operational 
limit — and  to  lnje;t  payloads  into  escape 
trajectories  to  the  moon  and  the  planets. 

Ironically,  the  development  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  parallels  the  development  of  the 
large  rocket  boosters  that  opened  the  era  of 
space  exploration.  The  story  begins  In  the 
lat«  1950's,  when  spacecraft  designers 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
back  returning  spacemen  without  burning 
them  to  cinders. 

When  a  spacecraft  slices  into  Earth's  air 
ocean.  It  Is  traveling  at  speeds  up  to  25,000 
mph.  Resulting  air  friction  creates  tempera- 
tures of  around  5,000  degrees.  The  space- 
craft's angle  of  reentry  must  be  precise.  Even 
a  small  error  can  throw  it  thousands  of 
miles  off  course  with  disastrous  consequences. 
As  the  late  astronaut  Gus  Orlssom  once 
said:  "We  literally  explode  a  man  into  space, 
then  bring  him  back  like  a  meteor." 

Apollo  astronauts  referred  to  their  reen- 
try procedure  as  "sliding  down  the  stove- 
pipe." Their  bell-shaped  craft,  only  slightly 
more  maneuverable  than  a  descending  rifle 
bullet,  had  to  be  guided  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy through  an  Invisible  "window  '  In 
the  atmosphere  300  miles  wide  and  40  miles 
deep.  Not  an  easy  feat  considering  they  had 
to  take  aim  from  thousands  of  miles  out  In 
space. 

If  they  barreled  in  too  steeply,  they  would 
be  crushed  and  incinerated  by  the  thicken- 
ing air  mass.  If  they  came  in  too  shallow, 
they  would  bounce  off  the  Earth's  blanket  of 
air  and  become  aimless  wanderers  in  space. 
Their  final  descent  to  an  ocean  landing  was 
controlled  by  what  veteran  spaceman  Tom 
Stafford  once  described  as  the  most  gratify- 
ing sight  in  the  world  to  a  returning  astro- 
naut, "those  big,  beautiful,  landing  chutes." 

Even  as  the  Apollo  program  was  taking 
initial  form,  designers  knew  there  had  to  be 
a  better  way  to  move  In  and  out  of  space. 
Huge  rockets,  such  as  the  363-foot -tall 
Apollo  Saturn  V,  then  on  the  drawing  boards, 
would  be  Intricate  and  costly  to  build  and 
launch.  Moreover,  they  would  be  totally  ex- 
pendable .  .  .  each  complete  vehicle  a  one- 
shot  Investment.  Only  the  Command  Module, 
or  crew  compartment,  of  the  huge  moon 
rocket  would  return  safely  to  Earth. 

Re.searchers  hit  pay  dirt  in  late  1961.  An 
unusual  wingless  shape  emerged  from  wind 
tunnels  at  NASA's  Langley  Research  Center 
in  Virginia.  It  wasn't  much  to  look  at,  re- 
sembling a  halved  apple — rounded  on  the 
bottom  and  flat  on  top.  But  tests  proved  it 
to  be  airworthy,  and  with  the  addition  of 
small  fins  and  rudders  It  could  be  maneu- 
vered with  relative  ease.  Elated  designers 
dubbed  their  newest  creation  the  "lifting 
body." 

The  first  lifting  body  was  flight  tested  in 
1962.  the  same  year  that  astronaut  John 
Glenn   (now  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Ohio)   be- 
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came  the  first  American  to  orbit  the  Earth. 
The  M2F1,  a  fragile  craft  constructed  of  ply- 
wood and  tubular  steel,  was  towed  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  and  glided  to  safe  land- 
ing near  Edwards,  CA.  Test  pilot  Milton 
Thompson,  who  once  Jockeyed  the  needle- 
nosed  X-15  rocket  plane  to  an  altitude  of 
211,000  feet  and  a  speed  of  3,700  mph,  called 
the  flight  the  most  unique  of  his  career. 

"It  was  an  odd  feeling  to  gaze  from  the 
canopy  and  not  see  any  wings,"  he  said. 

By  1968,  advanced  lifting  body  designs  had 
been  piloted  to  heights  approaching  100,000 
feet  and  speed.,  beyond  sound.  Unmanned 
versions  were  lofted  into  space  by  rockets, 
rammed  back  through  the  atmosphere  at 
extreme  velocities  and  guided  by  radio  con- 
trol to  safe  landings  In  the  ocean.  A  year 
before  Apollo  II  began  Its  historic  Journey 
to  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  designers  were 
convinced  that  the  stubby,  wedge-shaped 
lifting  body  'jvas  indeed  the  shape  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  Shuttle's  Oiblter  is  the  main  package. 
It  Is  a  delta-winged  spaceplane  about  the 
size  of  a  DC-9  Jetliner  containing  a  crew 
compartment,  controls,  life  support  systems, 
r.  60-by  15-foot  cargo  bay,  three  main  rocket 
engines  for  liftoff  and  two  smaller  engines 
for  maneuvering  In  space  and  to  prod  It  out 
of  orbit  for  return  to  Earth. 

Directly  beneath  the  Orblter  is  a  huge  ex- 
ternal fuel  tank  that  feeds  propellants  to  the 
Orblter's  main  engines  during  liftoff.  By  po- 
sitioning the  main  fuel  supplies  externally, 
designers  were  able  to  cut  down  on  the  Or- 
blter's size  and  weight  and  allow  more  cargo 
space  for  mission  operations. 

Unlike  the  futuristic  version  described  at 
the  beginning  of  the  storv,  present  techni- 
cal restraints  require  that  the  Space  Shuttle 
be  launched  vertically  like  a  conventional 
rocket.  At  liftoff,  the  Orblter's  three  main  en- 
gines and  the  two  solid  booster  rockets  are 
Ignited.  At  an  altitude  of  about  25  miles,  the 
two  solids  sh'it  down,  pop  off  automatically 
and  parachute  into  the  ocean  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral. The  boosters,  located  by  built-in  homing 
devices,  are  recovered  and  returned  to  the 
Cape  for  refurbishing  and  reuse. 

Shortly  after  Orblter  Is  Inserted  Into  orbit, 
the  external  belly  tank  runs  dry  and  the 
Orblter's  main  engines  shut  down.  They  will 
not  be  used  again  during  the  mission.  The 
bellv  tank  is  Jettisoned  and  pointed  back 
towards  Earth  bv  a  small  deorbit  motor.  It  is 
the  only  piece  of  the  Shuttle  package  which 
is  expendable. 

When  the  Orblter  completes  Its  mission,  it 
returns  to  Earth,  zips  through  the  atmos- 
phere like  any  other  aircraft  and  glides  to  a 
landing  on  an  ordinary  rvmway. 

The  actual  landing — to  a  commercial  air- 
lines pas.senger — would  be  somewhat  of  a 
■grabber."  It  will  be  a  computer  controlled 
and  accomplished  "dead  stick  "—without 
power.  ^    , 

The  glide  slope  will  be  a  steep  24  degrees, 
compared  to  the  two  and  a  half  to  three  de- 
grees for  a  commercial  airliner  on  a  iand- 
ine  anproach. 

NASA  savs  the  Space  Shuttle  will  open  an 
er.\  of  economical  space  activity.  The  cost  of 
launching  a  conventional  rocket  carrying  an 
unmanned  payload  runs  from  about  $10  mil- 
lion to  $15  million,  depending  upon  the 
launch  vehicle  used.  The  manned  moon  mis- 
sions, vising  the  massive  Saturn  V,  cost  $400 
million.  In  contrast,  the  average  Space  Shut- 
tle launch  will  average  S10.5  million,  and  It 
can  loft  a.s  many  as  three  satellites  at  a 
time. 

Currently,  the  overall  cost  of  delivering  a 
pound  of  pavload  into  Earth  orbit  runs  from 
$600  to  $1,700.  The  Shuttle  Is  expected  to  re- 
duce the  pound-m-orblt  cost  to  approxi- 
mately $160. 

Additional  savings  will  be  achieved  by  the 
Shuttle's  ability  to  retrieve  and  repa'r  ailir.p 
satellites  that  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
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replaced  entirely.  For  example,  two  days  after 
launch  In  April  1966,  the  battery  aboard  the 
$50  million  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory-1  failed,  dooming  the  mission  to  failure. 
Had  the  Space  Shuttle  been  available,  the 
defective  satellite  could  have  been  rescued 
and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  a  Shuttle  launch — 
$10.5  million — roughly  one-fifth  of  the  satel- 
lite's replacement  costs. 

The  Shuttle  also  will  make  It  possible  to 
cut  down  on  the  cost  of  launching  manned 
and  unmanned  spaceships  into  deep  space  or 
to  the  planets.  It  will  eliminate  the  costly 
rocket  boosters  neccs.sary  to  overcome  Earth's 
gravity.  The  Shuttle  could  take  up  a  space- 
ship system  piece  by  piece  and  then  haul  up 
the  engineering  crew  to  put  It  together.  It 
could  transport  the  flight  crew,  if  the  mission 
is  manned,  and  keep  them  on  station  until 
launch  from  Earth  orbit.  The  same  process 
could  be  used  to  construct  and  service  large 
space  bases  housing  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians  for  a  variety  of  scientific  and 
Industrial  research  projects  and  to  stirvey 
and  monitor  the  Earth's  environment  and 
resources. 

An  international  flavor  already  h.is  been 
assured  for  Space  Shuttle  missions.  Occupy- 
ing the  huge  cargo  bay  of  the  Orblter  on 
many  flights  will  be  Spucelab.  a  pressurized 
manned  laboratory  and  an  Instrumented 
pl.itform  with  Instruments  for  experiments 
which  must  be  exposed  to  the  space  environ- 
ment. The  laboratory,  being  designed  and 
btiilt  at  a  cost  of  $500  million  by  the  10  na- 
tions of  the  European  Space  Agency,  will 
offer  working  space  for  fotir  persons  for  up 
to  30  days,  although  nominal  Spacelab  mls- 
,'=lon3  probably  will  average  one  week.  Space- 
lab  personnel  are  in  addition  to  the  Orblter's 
normal  three-man  flight  crew. 

The  prime  launch  and  landing  site  for 
Space  Shuttle  operations  will  be  NASA's 
Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida.  The  .space 
center  v/as  selected  because  of  its  existing 
launch  facilities  which  were  readily  adapt- 
able to  Shuttle  operations. 

A  shuttle  landing  runway  is  15,000  feet 
long,  300  feet  wide  and  has  a  1,000-foot  over- 
run at  e.ich  end.  Concrete  thickness  Is  16 
Inches  at  the  center,  sloping  to  15  Inches  on 
the  sides. 

In  the  Free  World,  the  Orblter  runway  Is 
matched  In  length  and  width  only  bv  a  strip 
at  the  NASA  Hugh  L.  Dryden  Flight  Research 
Center/Edwards  Air  Force  Base  in  Califor- 
nia's Mojave  Desert. 

The  runway  Is  roughly  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  wide  as  the  run-of-the-mill  com- 
mercial landing  facility,  although  a  number 
of  domestic  and  foreign  airports  have  land- 
ing strips  far  exceeding  average  dimensions. 

The  reshaping  of  the  nation's  Spaceport 
for  its  role  in  the  .Space  Shuttle  program 
should  be  completed  In  mld-1978  and  de- 
livery of  the  first  Shuttle  Orblter  to  Kennedy 
Space  Center  Is  scheduled  for  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1978.  Orbital  flights  will  commence 
the  following  year. 


RELIEF    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  with  30  cosponsors 
the  OSHA  small  business  relief  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  all  businesses  which 
employ  25  or  fewer  persons.  The  exemp- 
tion would  also  cover  farming  operations. 


The  amendment  is  aimed  at  those  busi- 
nesses and  farms  which  form  the  back- 
bone of  this  Nation's  economy,  yet  who 
are  yearly  burdened  with  unrezisonable 
penalties  and  fines  leveled  at  them  by 
OSHA  inspectors.  As  I  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious statements  to  this  body,  OSHA  it- 
self admits  to  a  great  problem  with  small 
business.  These  small  businesses  lack  the 
time  or  facilities  to  deal  with  a  large 
body  of  regulations  and  furthermore,  in- 
spectors sent  out  to  examine  for  breaches 
of  these  regulations  are  often  inconsist- 
ent from  visit  to  visit,  leaving  the  em- 
ployer with  a  real  dilemma.  Should  he 
obey  one  inspector  and  not  the  other? 
If  one  inspector  found  conditions  satis- 
factory, why  did  not  the  second  inspec- 
tor? Should  the  employer  challenge  the 
more  punitive  of  the  rulings?  And  if  he 
does,  what  about  the  many  cases  of  stif- 
f  er  fines  being  imposed  when  the  first  fine 
is  objected  to? 

Leaving  aside  the  o.uestion  of  on-site 
inspection,  which  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  is  fraught  with  complications,  there 
is  the  consideration  of  the  numerous 
forms  which  must  be  filled  out  to  com- 
ply with  regulations.  I  receive  even  more 
complaints  about  the  forms  than  about 
onsite  inspections.  It  takes  innumerable 
hours  to  properly  prepare  these  forms, 
and,  in  any  business,  time  is  quite  lit- 
erally money.  This  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  frustration  of  "just  one  more 
governmental  intrusion  into  private  life." 

Every  business  suffers  from  these  con- 
ditions as  imposed  by  OSHA.  But  the 
burden  on  the  small  businessman — in 
addition  to  similar  demands  made  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  a  dozen  or  so  other  bureauc- 
racies— is  rapidly  becoming  too  much  to 
cope  with.  Until  these  agencies  can  be 
revised  to  lessen  their  destructive  effect, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  remove  those  bur- 
dens which  serve  tlie  least  purpose  and 
would  do  no  damage  by  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene. 

Removing  sm.all  businesses  from 
OSHA's  jurisdiction  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Given  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy today,  we  cannot  afford  to  perpe- 
trate any  unnece-ssary  restriction,  com- 
plication, or  difficulty  upon  the  small 
businessman,  who  is  liaving  trouble  sur- 
viving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  Lo  thank  my 
colleagues  who  have  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  think  the 
large  numbers  of  cosponsors  secured  in 
a  short  time  indicates  that  this  bill  has 
much  merit.  I  encourage  and  welcome 
the  support  of  the  rest  of  our  colleagues 
in  moving  this  amendment  to  OSHA  to 
swift  passage. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  OSHA  Small  Business  Relief  Act: 
Cosponsors 

Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Winn,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ce- 
derberg.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Hlghtower,  Mr. 
CoUins,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr. 
Glnn,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr. 
MacDonald. 


KENTUCKY'S      COAL  INDUSTRY 

THREATENED  BY  SURFACE  MIN- 
ING CONTROL  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION ACT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2, 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  provides  many  safeguards 
to  prevent  the  scarring  of  our  Nation's 
landscape  by  irresponsible  surface  min- 
ing practices.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  2,  as 
it  has  been  drafted,  would  outlaw  a  num- 
ber of  responsible  practices  which  are 
essential  to  safeguard  the  continued  ex. 
istence  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  coal  producing  State,  my 
State  of  Kentucky. 

I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to  consider 
the  points  raised  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Tom  Duncan,  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Coal  Association.  His  state- 
ment outlines  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  make  H.R.  2  a  better  bill 
recognizing  our  energy  needs  as  well  as 
our  environmental  needs. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Tom  Duncan,  President  or 
Kentucky  Coal  Association 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Association  member- 
ship includes  both  surface  and  underground 
coal  operators  In  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Kentucky  coalfields. 

You  have  been  and  will  be  presented  with 
strongly  conflicting  views  on  the  bill  and  on 
the  need  for  federal  legislation  to  regulate 
surface  mining.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to 
ihose  aspects  of  the  bill  that  strike  specially 
harshly  at  the  Kentucky  coal  Industry  and 
on  which  we  have  a  firm  base  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  plus  some  parts  of  the  bill 
that  cause  us  deep  concern  because  of  vague- 
ness, procedural  questions,  and  the  like. 

But,  first,  we  would  point  out  a  major 
underlying  flaw  In  the  concept  of  H.R.  2: 
It  attempts  to  dictate  mining  practices  rath- 
er than  to  set  real  environmental  goals.  If 
this  philosophy  had  been  followed  rigidly 
by  the  regulatory  agency  in  Kentucky,  the 
industry  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  the  mountain-top  removal  method 
of  mining  which  permits  almost  complete 
recovery  of  the  coal  and  has  resulted  in 
some  of  the  best  reclamation,  leaving  the 
mined  and  reclaimed  area  in  a  much  more 
useful  condition  than  It  was  before  mining 
began.  It  should  be  a  fully  authorized  meth- 
od, encouraged  rather  than  permitted  only 
under  highly  prejualclal  variance  provisions. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  urge  the 
Committee  to  seek  the  opinion  of  landown- 
ers, particularly  those  in  the  steeper  slopes 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  level  or  gently 
rolling  land  is  at  a  premium — and  Is  almost 
non-existent  above  the  flood-plain.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  some  to  believe,  but  level  land 
in  a  mountain  business  center  such  as  Plke- 
vlUe  can  rival  land  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
value.  But  the  fact  is  that  It  is  at  such  a 
premium  that  the  federal  government  Is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  support  a  proj- 
ect to  cut  through  a  mountain  and  reroute 
a  river  and  railroad  in  PlkevUle. 

We  might  add  that  the  ""highwalls"  from 
this  project  are  truly  awesome,  as  are  ones 
along  many  miles  of  federal  highways  In  the 
mountains.  But  they  are  essential  to  Im- 
provements for  the  people  in  the  area  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ground  production  if  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2  are  applied  as  rigidly  as  other  sections  of 
the  bill  would  Indicate. 

To  cite  only  two  points,  the  prohibition 
against  placing  material  on  the  outslope  and 
the  requirement  to  restore  steep  slopes  to 
approximate  original  contour  would  place 
Impossible  deterrents  on  developing  many 
potential  underground  mines. 

They  must  have  level  working  areas  near 
the  mine  mouth  for  equipment  and  facilities. 
Often  the  only  way  to  obtain  this  space  Is 
to  cut  Into  the  mountainside — and  extend 
the  bench  with  fill  materall  on  the  outslope. 
Obviously  the  operator  must  stabilize  the  fill 
material  for  It  to  be  useful.  Once  it  Is  sta- 
bilized it  would  be  foolhardy  to  require  that, 
when  operations  cease,  the  material  be  dis- 
turbed again  and  placed  so  as  to  recreate  a 
steep    slope  subject  to  severe  erosion. 

All  this  may  bring  the  response  that  min- 
ing simply  should  be  done  somewhere  else. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  coal  must  be  mined 
where  it  Is  or  not  mined  at  all.  If  the  aim 
Is  to  hold  environmental  damage  to  a  min- 
imum and  have  the  land  left  in  a  useful 
condition,  we  have  no  quarrel.  But  if  that  is 
the  aim,  we  refer  you  again  to  our  arguments 
on  mountalntop  removal  and  benches.  And 
If  the  aim  Is  simply  to  place  added  burdens 
and  restrictions  on  coal  operators,  especially 
those  in  the  steep  slopes  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, we  must  say  that  the  opportunity  of 
mining  "somewhere  else"  offers  precious  lit- 
tle comfort  for  those  whose  livelihoods  are 
involved.  In  that  connection,  we  would  cite 
the  fact  that  the  requirement  for  return  to 
approximate  original  contour  applies  only  to 
so-called  steep  slopes — the  very  terrain  where 
the  practice  Is  most  harmful  environmentally 
and  least  defensible  on  the  basis  of  post- 
mining  land  use. 

On  the  procedural  questions,  the  concept 
of  land-use  planning  embodied  In  H.R.  2  is 
perhaps  potentially  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment. Without  debating  the  merits  of  land- 
use  planning  in  general,  we  would  point  out 
that  this  particular  effort  would  be  directed 
specifically  at  determining  only  which  area^ 
would  be  "unsuitable"  for  coal  mining — for 
a  variety  of  vaguely  stated  reasons. 

No  other  development  would  be  so  re- 
stricted, only  coal  mining,  which  obviously 
must  be  done  where  the  coal  is.  Even  more 
to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  per- 
mitting process  contemplated  by  H.R.  2  is 
aimed  at  forcing  the  applicant  to  demon- 
strate In  almost  unbelievable  detail  that  he 
can  and  indeed  will  reclaim  the  land.  But 
under  H.R.  2,  even  if  he  could  demonstrate 
this,  he  could  be  denied  that  opportunity  on 
grounds  that  the  area  Involved  has  already 
been  declared  "unsuitable"  for  mining  on  the 
basis  of  standards  that  may  have  no  logical 
connection  with  the  developing  technology 
of  mining  and  reclamation. 

Indeed,  a  Kentucky  operator  could  not 
obtain  a  permit  until  the  area  has  been  des- 
ignated as  not  "unsuitable" — the  very  thing 
the  permitting  process  Is  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  time  implications  of  this  designating 
process,  various  other  procedures  required 
and  the  threat  of  endless  hearings,  reviews 
and  litigation  probably  are  extremely  signifi- 
cant in  causing  widely  divergent  predictions 
of  the  impact  of  the  bill.  It  is  one  thing  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  moving  a  cubic  yard 
of  material  a  given  distance,  although  vari- 
ables even  in  that  can  be  amzingly  complex. 
But  It  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  esti- 
mate even  roughly  the  potential  cost  of  being 
unable  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
whether  a  permit  can  be  obtained  In  six 
months,  a  year  or  two  years — and  thus  when 
the  men,  machines,  transportation  facilities 
and  the  like  should  be  In  place. 

In  Kentucky,  the  question  of  availability 
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of  hydrologlsts,  geologists,  soil  scientists,  etc., 
will  make  it  impossible  to  set  timetables  on 
the  completion  of  applications.  The  require- 
ments for  hydrological  data  alone  will  be 
beyond  the  capability  of  many  operators — 
and  far  beyond  the  need  of  the  regulatory 
agency.  The  Commonwealth  recognizes  that 
it,  too.  will  find  it  difficult,  at  best,  to  obtain 
the  professional  and  technical  personnel  re- 
quired. 

Inordinate  delays  are  the  only  predictable 
outcome.  As  we  read  the  bill  (and  we  admit 
there  seem  to  be  as  many  interpretations  to 
various  parts  as  there  are  readers — and  per- 
haps even  those  who  haven't  read  It),  there 
is  no  time  limit  set  for  action  on  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  unless  there  is  a  protest. 
That,  plus  the  various  studies  required  and 
the  land-use  designation  process  mentioned 
above,  would  leave  the  applicant  in  Umbo. 
While  some  operators  already  in  the  indus- 
try, perhaps  even  a  few  smaller  ones,  may 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  process  (or  at  least 
will  be  forced  to  try  by  sheer  necessity  for 
economic  survival),  the  only  real  incentive 
for  anyone  to  enter  the  industry  would  be 
greatly  inflated  coal  prices.  That  unfortu- 
nate development  could  easily  occur  under 
H.R.  2. 

We  have  seen  all  too  recently  what  short- 
ages can  do  to  prices.  And,  while  the  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Association  believes  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Industry  and  the  nation  would 
be  served  by  a  stable  market  producing  a 
reasonable  profit  over  the  long  term,  it  Is 
not  dlfBcult  to  understand  the  thinking  of 
an  operator,  fearing  he  will  be  legislated  or 
regulated  out  of  business,  whoe  main  inter- 
est is  a  quick  return.  But  even  those  opera- 
tors with  the  resources  to  deal  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  and  continue  op- 
erating over  the  long  term  must  in  simple 
prudence  build  into  their  cost  calculations 
ample  provision  for  the  delays  and  uncer- 
tainties found  throughout  the  bill. 

If  it  is  countered  that  regulations  to  be 
Issued  in  connection  with  the  bill  will  cor- 
rect these  problems,  we  would  answer  that 
harsh  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  di- 
rect opposite  is  much  more  likely.  But  even 
If  the  intent  is  to  clear  up  such  matters 
through  regulations,  would  it  not  be  much 
better,  surely  safer,  to  state  procedural 
guidelines  clearly  and  specifically  in  the  bill 
Itself?  A  bafflng  contradiction  Is  that  the 
bill  is  rigid  m  matters  dealing  with  mining 
and  reclamation,  where  developing  technol- 
ogy and  vastly  differing  conditions  from  site 
to  site  dictate  flexibility,  and  yet  It  is  often 
vague  or  contradictory  In  dealing  with  pro- 
cedural matters,  where  the  standards  should 
be  clear  and  precise.  It  Is  this  type  of  thing 
which  makes  H  R.  2  a  bill  to  prohibit  min- 
ing, at  least  in  many  areas,  rather  than  to 
regulate  mining. 

Although  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
situation  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  because  the 
bill's  approach  to  steep  slopes  makes  its  po- 
tential Impact  much  more  traumatic  there, 
especially  in  view  of  the  number  of  small 
and  medium  sized  operations,  the  procedures 
and  studies  required  will  be  Just  as  burden- 
some in  Western  Kentucky.  And  in  Western 
Kentucky,  where  the  coal's  sulfur  content 
Is  high,  production  has  been  decreasing 
steadily  even  without  H.R.  2.  The  response, 
again,  may  be  that  the  coal  should  be  mined 
"somewhere  else."  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  in  place  the  structure,  the  manpower, 
skills  and  machinery,  to  produce  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  critical  to  the  nation's 
economy — with  no  way  to  move  that  capabil- 
ity "somewhere  else"  at  a  whim. 

Kentucky  produces  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  nation's  coal,  although  production  drop- 
ped to  approximately  140,000,000  tons  last 
year  from  more  than  144.000,000  tons  in  1975. 
We  are  capable  of  producing  much  more. 
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Given  the  right  governmental  and  market 
climate,  we  can  expand  production  steadily 
and  strongly  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
And  we  can  do  it  In  an  environmentally 
responsible  manner,  leaving  the  land  in  a 
more  useful  condition  than  before  mining. 
But  many  of  our  operators  will  be  unable  to 
cope  with  provisions  of  H.R.  2  that  actually 
are  peripheral  to  that  goal.  Their  produc- 
tion, which  represents  a  great  portion  of 
the  entire  coal  industry's  surge  capacity,  will 
bo  Forely  missed,  particularly  In  times  of 
an  unexpected  Increase  In  demand,  such  as 
came  during  the  OPEC  oil  embargo. 

The  ternptatlon  may  be  to  say  that  other 
states  will  make  up  for  Kentucky's  produc- 
tion loss.  That,  of  course,  is  little  consola- 
tion to  us.  And  we  would  doubt  the  validity 
anyway.  Although  many  points  In  H.R.  2 
seem  aimed  punitively  at  Kentucky,  It  ob- 
viously win  have  detrimental  effects  else- 
where. We  have  not  discussed  the  problem 
and  conditions  outside  the  Commonwealth 
because  there  are  others  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  those  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  feel  secure  in  saying  that  we  in 
Kentucky  know  much  more  about  our  prob- 
lems and  conditions  than  do  others  who 
would  take  a  brief  look,  or  none  at  all,  then 
prescribe  a  cure-all.  They  and  those  who 
would  Impose  burdens  on  Kentucky's  coal 
Industry  In  an  effort  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  would  do  this  nation,  as  well  as 
us.  a  great  disservice. 


THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   RE- 
TAIL SERVICE  STATION  ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  this 
day  introducing  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  Retail  Service  Station  Act  of 
1976  (Act  1-220)  passed  by  the  Council 
of  tiie  District  of  Columbia. 

This  action  has  been  taken  because  of 
my  concerns  that:  First,  portions  of  the 
act  may  be  unconstitutional;  second,  the 
act  is  anticonsumer  and  anticompetitive 
and  will  result  in  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers; third,  portions  of  the  act  may 
soon  be  preempted  by  legislation  now 
moving  through  the  Congress;  and 
fourth,  the  act  establishes  a  bad  prece- 
dent in  the  area  of  gasoline  supplier/re- 
tailer relationships  that  eventually  might 
emerge  in  other  localities  across  the  Na- 
tion. Specifically,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  are  of  greatest  concern  would 
do  the  following : 

First.  Prohibit  producers,  refiners,  or 
manufacturers  from  operating  a  gaso- 
line retail  outlet  in  the  District  after 
January  1, 1981; 

Second.  Require  uniform  pricing  of 
gasoline  at  wholesale  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict; and 

Third.  Place  a  moratorium  on  future 
conversion  to  limit  service  or  "self-serv- 
ice" gasoline  facilities  within  the  District. 

Presumably,  the  justification  for  this 
bill  is  the  alleged  threat  of  massive  di- 
rect major  oil  company  takeovers  of  re- 
tail dealer  operations  in  the  District.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  according  to  a 
Greater  Washington  Petroleum  Com- 
mittee survey  there  are  only  about  15 


direct  company  operations  operated  by 
majors  out  of  about  270  major  branded 
retail  service  stations  in  D.C.  That  is  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
major  brand  retail  service  stations  that 
are  directly  operated  by  major  oil  com- 
panies. This  hardly  represents  a  threat 
to  dealer  operations  or  justifies  the  need 
for  this  type  of  punitive  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  legislation  sim- 
ilar to  title  I — retail  divorcement,  uni- 
form pricing — of  the  act  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  Florida  and 
Maryland  courts,  largely  based  on  the 
,  fact  that  such  legislation  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  consumer  and  be 
harmful  to  competition.  While  a  recent 
Maryland  appeals  court  decision  dis- 
agreed with  the  lower  district  court  on 
the  question  of  constitutionality,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may 
be  asked  to  rule  on  this  controversy.  In 
addition,  the  uniform  pricing  provisions 
of  title  I  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with 
section  2(b)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
and  should  be  reviewed  by  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, the  District  General  Counsel, 
the  District  Corporation  Counsel,  and 
others  within  the  District's  executive 
branch  have  at  various  times  expressed 
reservations  concerning  the  legislation. 

Regarding  title  II  of  the  act,  which 
would  attempt  to  regulate  the  respective 
rights  of  gasoline  retailers  and  their  sup- 
pliers, Congress  and  the  District  should 
consider  that  Federal  law  may  soon  pre- 
empt the  provision  of  this  title.  After 
many  years  of  consideration,  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  will  soon  report 
H.R.  130,  the  Petroleum  Marketing  Prac- 
tices Act.  The  District  Act  would  un- 
necessarily conflict  with  much  of  the 
Federal  law,  and  it  would  appear  inad- 
visable for  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
District  Act  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to 
analyze  the  impact  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  area. 

Finally,  title  III  of  the  District  Act, 
which  provides  for  a  moratorium  on 
"self -serve"  operations,  would  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  D.C. 
consumer  because  it  would  restrict  his 
right  to  freely  choose  among  different 
types  of  retail  outlets.  Conversions  by  oil 
companies  to  this  type  of  retail  operation 
has  been  a  direct  response  to  consumers' 
demands.  This  provision  would  have  the 
effect  of  trapping  lower  income  inner- 
city  DC.  residents  into  paying  higher 
prices  for  their  gasoline  than  their  more 
affluent  commuting  neighbors  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  it  from  less  expensive 
"gas  only"  outlets  in  their  home  States. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  D.C. 
residents  already  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  their  gasoline  than  their  neigh- 
bors due  to  the  imposition  in  1975  of  a 
10  cent  per  gallon  motor  fuel  tax,  which 
is  1  cent  per  gallon  higher  than  that  paid 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

Due  to  these  serious  concerns,  I  am 
asking  Chairman  Dices  and  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  hold  immediate  hearings  on 
Act  1-220.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  ap- 
parent problems  of  this  act  be  properly 
considered  by  the  Congress. 


WILL    THERE    BE    MORE    PRODUC- 
TION   OR    MORE    INFLATION? 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter 
proposals  to  stimulate  the  economy  may 
in  fact  hold  it  down.  The  additional 
Treasury  borrowings  made  necessary  by 
the  additional  $19.5  billion  added  to  the 
already  $50  billion  fiscal  year  1977  deficit 
will  keep  interest  rates  higher  than  oth- 
erwise. In  the  future,  taxes  will  have  to 
be  higher  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
added  Federal  debt. 

What  are  we  getting  for  all  of  this 
additional  debt?  Unfortunately,  we  are 
not  getting  a  productive  investment  that 
will  pay  off  in  more  lasting  jobs  and  high- 
er real  standards  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  getting,  instead,  spending 
incentives  and  not  production  incentives. 
We  have  simply  taken  another  step  which 
channels  labor  and  capital  from  produc- 
tive uses  in  the  private  sector  to  the  un- 
productive Government  sector. 

Mr.  Alan  Reynolds,  vice  president  for 
Business  and  Economic  Research  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  has  dis- 
cussed the  economic  outlook  in  view  of 
the  Carter  stimulus  package.  I  am  insert- 
ing his  article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Economic  Outlook 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

As  the  new  year  began,  the  economic  news 
in  this  country  was  about  as  favorable  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  Retail  sales  in 
December  were  nothing  .short  of  terrific, 
housing  starts  and  durable  goods  orders 
looked  fairly  strong,  personal  Income  and  In- 
dustrial production  showed  excellent  gains, 
and  the  index  of  leading  economic  indicators 
(a  rough  guide  to  future  trends)  had  turned 
up  for  three  months. 

But  public  policy  shotild  never  be  based  on 
such  .short-term  considerations,  nor  on  the 
situation  in  this  country  alone.  Government 
tax.  spending  and  monetary  policies  take 
months  to  Implement  and  years  to  complete- 
ly take  effect.  So  policies  adopted  now  must 
be  based  on  some  forecast  of  the  distant 
future — forecasts  which  are  usually  wide  of 
the  mark.  Recent  proposals  to  adjust  fiscal 
policies  to  the  weather  are  fine  examples  of 
"fine  tuning"  carried  to  Its  logical  absurdity. 

The  Carter  proposals  to  stimulate  the 
economy  will,  In  fact,  hold  it  down.  The 
added  "freasxiry  borrowing  will  keep  interest 
rates  higher  than  otherwise,  as  the  Treasury 
competes  with  private  borrowers,  and  future 
taxes  will  have  to  be  higher  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  added  federal  debt.  That  might 
be  Justifiable  if  the  tax  cuts  and  added  gov- 
ernment spending  were  targeted  at  increas- 
ing real  production,  but  they  are  not. 

The  tax  rebates  are  based  on  past  earn- 
ings, not  future  earnings,  so  they  provide 
no  Incentive  to  try  to  earn  more.  Because 
most  of  the  tax  relief  gees  to  low-Income  tax- 
payers. It  is  not  likely  to  "trickle  up"  to  the 
Impcrtant  markets  for  new  houses  and 
cars — even  If  consumers  were  so  myopic  as  to 
make  such  long-term  purchases  on  the  basis 
of  tiny  and  temporary  windfalls. 

More  public  service  jobs  and  public  works 
help  those  who  get  the  money  and  hurt 
those  who  pay  the  bills.  Taxes  to  pay  for 
these  schemes  reduce  private  Incomes  and 
employment,  more  federal  borrowing  makes 
It  harder  for  businessmen  and  consumers  to 
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borrow,  and  printing  money  Just  dilutes 
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even  though  they  cannot  be  profitably  oper- 
ated at  fares  that  will  flU  the  planes.  It  Is 
not  true  now,  Just  as  It  was  not  true  In  1972, 
that  there  are  massive  numbers  of  Idle  ma- 
chines that  can  satisfy  a  huge  increase  In 
demand  with  no  pressure  on  prices. 

When  supply  Is  the  problem,  you  don't 
help  things  by  stimulating  demand.  Con- 
sider the  recent  talk  offsetting  the  weather- 
related  reductions  in  supply  with  more  efforts 
to  spur  demand.  The  Idea  is  to  get  people  to 
rush  out  and  buy  what  Isn't  being  produced. 
With  more  demand  and  less  supply,  prices 
have  to  rise. 

All  of  the  political  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  getting  the  economy  back  up 
to  full  capacity.  What  then?  It  takes  time  to. 
build  new  paper  mills  or  gas  wells.  Unless  we" 
get  plant  and  equipment  spending  up  sharply 
right  away,  all  of  stimulus  to  spending  will 
bump  up  against  supply  limitations  by  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  As  the  growth  of 
supply  grinds  to  a  snail's  pace,  all  of  the 
money  created  In  1976-77  could  only  go  Into 
bidding  prices  up  In  1978. 

The  key  problem  thus  comes  back  to  the 
anemic  growth  of  plant  and  equipment 
spending,  both  here  and  abroad.  A  number 
of  respected  studies  have  shown  that  busi- 
ness fixed  Investment,  which  has  been  hov- 
ering below  10%  of  GNP  for  years,  will  have 
to  remain  closer  to  12';t.  If  the  economy  is 
to  provide  employment  for  a  growing  labor 
force  at  rising  real  wages. 

Those  who  believe  that  dumping  money 
from  airplanes  will  build  real  productive 
capacity — that  demand  creates  its  own  sup- 
ply— are  profoundly  mistaken.  Government 
has  added  too  many  taxes  and  regulations  to 
make  It  profitable  to  expand  and  modernize 
the  tools  that  make  workers  productive.  Un- 
tU  there  Is  some  meaningful  reduction  of  the 
tax  burden  on  saving  and  other  productive 
activity,  and  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing government  regulation,  the  outlook 
beyond  1977  Is  for  very  sluggish  growth  or 
more  inflation — probably  both. 

Another  relapse  into  extreme  stagflation  Is 
certainly  not  inevitable.  We  do  not  have  to 
emulate  Britain.  The  policies  needed  to  bring 
unprecedented  prosperity  with  zero  Inflation 
are  as  simple  as  they  would  be  effective: 

Index  federal  tax  schedules  so  that  il- 
lusory Increases  In  personal  or  corporate  In- 
come (or  capital  gains)  are  not  taxed  as 
though  they  were  real  Income. 

Eliminate  the  double  taxation  of  dividends, 
and  do  not  tax  approved  forms  of  savings 
at  all  (Just  the  Income  from  the  savings) . 

Impose  a  moratorium  on  any  tightening  of 
environmental  and  safety  regulations,  and 
Investigate  their  present  costs  and  benefits. 

Deregulate  the  prices  of  domestic  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Acknowledge  full  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  Inflation,  and  renounce  wage  and 
price  controls  for  all  time. 

Keep  the  growth  rate  of  the  (M.)  money 
supply  within  a  2'r-5%  range. 

Reduce  those  highest  tax  rates  that  dis- 
courage productive  effort,  employment  and 
investment— especially  stiff  marginal  tax 
rates  on  two -earner  families. 

Reduce  federal  spending  drastically  In  or- 
der to  free  borrowed  funds  for  productive 
private  uses. 


H.R.  4789 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms,  Rural  Development  and 
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Special  Studies  documented  the  wide- 
spread opposition  to  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  land  by  tax  exempt  invest- 
ment funds.  At  that  time  I  had  already 
initiated  the  drafting  of  legislation  to 
prohibit  such  purchases,  and  I  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  to  solicit  their 
support.  With  the  assistance  of  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  the 
legislation  has  been  prepared  and  I  have 
introduced  it  today. 

The  implications  of  purchases  of  large 
acreages  of  farmland  by  tax  exempt  or- 
ganizations are  many  and  mostly  bad.  A 
few  pointed  out  by  USDA's  Economic  Re- 
search Service  include  increased  pressure 
on  land  values,  concentration  of  land 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  reduced  opportunity  for 
land  ownership  by  young  farmers. 

While  many  farmers  have  only  been 
able  to  remain  in  business. in  the  face  of 
increasing  expenses  and  reduced  receipts 
by  borrowing  against  the  increasing 
valuation  of  their  land,  exploding  land 
prices  which  exceed  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  to  repay  are  certainly 
not  in  the  overall  best  interests  of  agri- 
culture or  the  Nation  in  the  long  run. 
Allowing  tax  exempt  organizations  to 
participate  in  the  bidding  will  not  only 
constitute  unfair  competition  to  farm 
operators  but  can  only  more  seriously 
aggravate  the  problem  of  overinflated 
farmland  costs  and  further  disrupt  the 
economics  of  our  agricultural  system. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  recent 
years  the  annual  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate  assets  has  been  nearly 
double  the  total  annual  net  income  of 
farm  operators.  In  fact,  the  average  an- 
nual increase— $28.73  billion— in  farm 
real  estate  assets  for  the  years  1968-76 
has  exceeded  the  total  net  income  of  farm 
operators  in  any  of  those  years  except  the 
banner  year  of  1973  when  net  income 
reached  $33.35  billion.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  little  wonder  why  the 
money  managers  would  like  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action. 

Farmers  cannot  live  on  inflated  land 
values  alone  nor  can  they  go  on  living  on 
borrowed  time.  They  must  receive  a  fair 
return  on  their  labor,  management,  and 
investment.  The  suggestion  that  farmers 
will  be  better  off  with  corporate  land- 
lords is  ludicrous  on  its  face,  however, 
and  hardly  worthy  of  rebuttal.  In  my 
estimation,  it  is  a  rich-get-richer-and- 
poor-get-poorer  scheme  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

In  short,  agricultural  land  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  good  investment  for  tax 
exempt  funds ;  but.  as  a  policy  issue,  I  do 
not  believe  such  investments  are  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  or  the  nation. 
Over  inflated  values  are  already  a  severe 
problem  without  such  additional  compe- 
tition as  could  be  created  by  the  move- 
ment of  pension  and  profit-sharing  trust 
funds  in  the  farmland  market. 

I  understand  these  funds  total  an  esti- 
mated $175  billion,  or  enough  to  buy  up 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  farms. 
Of  course,  the  initial  proposal  which  has 
come  to  light  would  involve  a  mere  $50 
million.  The  precedent  which  would  be 
set  is  exceedingly  bad.  however.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  family  owned  and 
operated  farm  cannot  be  beaten  as  far  as 
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productivity  is  concerned,  and  the  im- 
portance of  operator  ownership  cannot 
be  denied. 

Consumers  have  spent  just  over  5  per- 
cent of  their  after  tax  income  on  the 
farm  value  of  domestically  produced 
food  in  recent  years  and  only  about  15 
percent  when  processing  and  distribu- 
tion are  included.  The  record  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  truly  phenomenal  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  record  we  must  take 
care  not  to  disrupt  because  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  improve  upon  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  maintain,  especially  if  a  larg- 
er segment  of  our  farmers  are  forced  into 
tenancy. 

For  these  reasons  and  others.  I  feel  tax 
exempt  organizations  must  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  farmland,  thereby  de- 
priving farmers  of  ownership  and  the 
presumed  capital  gains  upon  which  the 
interest  in  these  proposed  investments  is 
based.  There  have  been  suggestions  that 
large  corporations  simply  be  banned 
from  owning  farmland  and  perhaps  It 
will  come  to  that. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  be 
amended  to  prohibit  any  insured  bank 
from  investing  period  trust  funds  in 
agricultural  real  estate.  The  point  is, 
however,  that  the  problem  will  not  go 
away  simply  because  it  has  created  an 
uproar.  We  must  act  and  we  must  do  so 
in  a  fashion  which  alleviates  the  prob- 
lem without  creating  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  provides  the  most 
direct  and  affirmative  means  of  doing  so. 
The  text  and  a  summary  of  my  bill  fol- 
low: 

H.R.  4789 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Of    1954    to    deny    tax    exemption    to    any 

Otherwise  tax-exempt  organization  which 

invests  In  farm  real  property 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  501  of  the  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  organizations  exempt 
from  income  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  subsection  relating  to  cross  ref- 
erences as  subsection  (k)  and  by  inserting 
before  such  subsection  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(J)  Denial  of  Exemption  Where  Orga- 
nization   Purchases   Farm   Real    Property. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (a),  an  organization  described  in  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  or  In  section  401(a)  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  taxation  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)    for  any  taxable  year  if — 

"(a)  at  any  time  during  such  taxable 
year,  such  organization  holds  prohibited 
farm  property,  and 

"(B)  the  holding  of  such  property  is  not 
substantialy  related  (aside  from  the  need 
of  such  organization  for  Income  or  funds  or 
the  use  it  makes  of  the  profits  derived  from 
such  property)  to  the  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  other  purpose  constituting  the 
basis  for  its  exemption  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Prohibited  farm  property. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'prohib- 
ited farm  property'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  organization — 

"(A)  any  farm  real  property  which  was 
purchased  by  such  organization  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

"(B)  any  equity  Interest  In  a  farm  entity 
which  was  purchased  by  such  organization 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  or 

"(C)  any  equity  Interest  In  a  farm  entity 
described  in  paragraph    (3)  (A)    which   was 
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purchased  by  such  organization  before  such 
date  of  enactment  if — 

"(1)  on  or  after  such  date  such  entity 
purchases  any  farm  real  property  or  an 
equity  interest  in  any  other  farm  entity;  and 

"(11)  such  organization  does  not  dispose 
of  Its  equity  Interest  In  such  entity  within 
90  days  after  the  purchase  described  In 
clause  (1) . 

"(3)  Farm  entity — For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'farm  entity'  mean.s — 

"(A)  any  partnership,  trust,  or  common 
trust  fund  which — 

"(I)  holds  any  farm  real  property,  or 

"(II)  holds  any  Interest  In  another  farm 
entity;  and 

"(B)  any  real  estate  Investment  trust  If 
at  least  10%  of  Its  gross  Income  for  Its  tax- 
able year  ending  with  or  within  the  taxable 
year  of  the  organization  Is  derived  from  rents 
from  farm  real  property. 

"(4)  Definitions. — For  purpcses  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Farm  real  property. — The  term  "farm 
real  property'  means — 

"(1)  any  real  property  which  Is  used  as  a 
farm  for  farming  purposes  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2032A(a) );  and 

"(11)  any  Interest  (other  than  a  security 
Interest)  In  real  property  described  in  clause 
(1). 

"(B)  Purchase. — The  term  'purchase' 
means  any  acquisition  of  property;  except 
that  such  term  shall  not  Include — 

"(1)  any  acquisition  of  property  by  be- 
quest, devise,  or  Inheritance,  or 

"(11)  any  acquisition  of  property  by  gift 
unless  the  property  is  acquired  subject  to 
an  unpaid  mortgage  in  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  95  percent  of  its  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  such  gift. 

"(C)  Equity  interest. — The  term  'equity 
interest'  means  any  interest  in  an  entity 
other  than  an  Interest  as  a  creditor." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

StJMMARY  OF  H.R.   4789 

This  legislation  would  In  general,  prevent 
most  types  of  otherwise  tax  exempt  organi- 
zations (other  than  exempt  farmers'  coop- 
eratives) from  being  tax  exempt  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  If  the  organi- 
zations, directly  or  Indirectly,  purchase 
farmland  after  the  date  the  bill  Is  enacted. 

The  denial  of  exemption  does  not  apply  to 
situations  where  the  purchased  farmland  is 
used  for  any  use  which  is  substantially  re- 
lated to  the  exercise  or  performance  of  the 
organization's  exempt  purchase.  Also,  ex- 
emption win  not  be  denied  where  the  farm- 
land Is  acquired  by  devise  or  gift  unless,  In 
the  case  of  a  gift,  the  farmland  Is  encum- 
bered by  a  mortgage  (or  similar  lien)  and 
the  Indebtedness  secured  by  the  mortgage  Is 
in  an  amount  which  equals  or  exceeds  95% 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  farmland  at 
the  date  of  He  gift.  This  denial  of  exemp- 
tion would  apply  to  any  otljerwise  exempt 
trust  which  Is  part  of  a  pension,  profit  shar- 
ing or  stock  bonus  plan,  a.s  well  as  exempt 
organizations  described  in  section  501  (c)  or 
(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  If  a  pro- 
hibited Investment  In  farm  property  Is  ac- 
quired. 

A  prohibited  Investment  in  farm  property 
includes  not  only  direct  purchases  of  farm- 
land (other  than  for  an  exempt  purpose), 
but  also  any  equity  (or  beneficial)  interest  In 
'  a  partnership,  trust,  or  common  trust  fund 
which  holds  any  farm  real  property.  If  a 
partnership,  trust,  or  common  trust  fund 
purchases  farm  real  property  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  organization  can  avoid 
loss  of  Its  tax-exempt  status  If  it  disposes 
of  Its  Interest  in  the  partnership,  trust  or 
common  trust  fund  within  90  days  of  the 
purchase.  In  the  case  of  an  organization 
which  has  an  interest  In  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  (REIT),  the  organization  wUl 
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be  denied  tax  exempt  status  for  a  taxable 
year  If  at  least  10%  of  the  REIT's  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  is  derived  from 
rents  from  farm  real  property. 

An  organization  whose  exemption  Is  de- 
nied or  revoked  under  this  j^ovlsion  would 
be  able  to  qualify  for  tax-ex&mpt  status 
again  hi  the  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  divested  It- 
self of  all  prohibited  Investments  in  farm 
real  property. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  consider  each  of  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  offered.  I  wel- 
come the  cosponsorship  of  anyone  who 
feels  that  mine  is  worthy  of  enactment. 
Most  importantly,  however,  I  strongly 
urge  that  Congress  act  in  some  fashion 
to  preserve  the  ownership  of  farmland 
for  our  Nation's  farmers. 


HOWARD    SCHROYER    OF    PICO 
RIVERA.    CALIF.,    RETIRES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  Howard  Schroyer's  retire- 
ment from  his  position  as  city  manager  of 
the  city  of  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district,  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  on  his  excellent  serv- 
ice to  Pico  Rivera  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  bring  some  of  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Howard  Schroyer  has  dedicated  a  total 
of  31  years  of  service  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment including  7  years  as  city  man- 
ager of  Pico  Rivera,  6  years  as  city  ad- 
ministrator of  the  city  of  La  Habra, 
and  18  years  of  service  to  the  fire  de- 
partment. He  was  employed  as  a  fireman 
for  the  city  of  Chino  and  the  Chino  Rural 
Fire  District  in  June  of  1946.  He  pro- 
ceeded through  the  ranks  to  become 
assistant  fire  chief  in  1951  and  in  1955 
was  appointed  fire  chief.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Schroyer  served  on  a  commit- 
tee that  drafted  regulations  which  later 
became  the  uniform  Fire  Code  for  the 
State  of  California. 

After  serving  in  Chino,  he  moved  into 
the  fire  chief  position  in  the  city  of  La 
Habra.  He  improved  that  city's  fire  de- 
fenses greatly  and  during  his  tenure  two 
fire  stations  were  built,  training  facilities 
were  constructed,  and  needed  fire  equip- 
ment was  purchased. 

In  1964.  the  city  of  La  Habra  appointed 
Mr.  Schroyer  as  city  administrator  after 
a  year  as  assistant  city  administrator. 
During  his  tenure  as  city  administrator 
a  10-year  program  of  work  was  produced, 
implemented,  and  annually  upgraded. 
This  program  detailed  estimates  and  ob- 
jectives for  public  services  and  public 
facilities  together  with  financial  plan- 
ning. 

On  July  1.  1970.  Howard  Schroyer  was 
appointed  city  manager  of  the  city  of 
Pico  Rivera,  Calif.  He  has  carried  out 
his  duties  in  that  capacity  with  great 
ability. 
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Mana  jeras 
Associa  tion, 


As  a  concerned  and  invol  i^ed 
citizen,  Mr.  Schroyer  has 
in  many  committees  and  c 
tions,  among  them:  The 
Association  of  City 
ican  Public  Works 
nia  Water  Resources  Association 
ican    Industrial    Developn  ent 
and  Board  of  Directors  o: 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
a  family  man;  he  and  hii 
have  four  children  and 
dren. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  such  a  dedi- 
cated and  vital  Calfiomia  and  I  would 
like  to  wish  him  the  best  qf  luck  In  the 
coming  years. 


American 
participated 
vie  organiza- 
Intemational 
,  Amer- 
Califor- 
,  Amer- 
Council, 
Pico  Rivera 
Howard  is  also 
wife,  Betty, 
grandchil- 
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RHODESIA  AND  THE  DIPLOMACY  OP 
CHROME 


HON.  CHARLES  B. 


UNGEL 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREE  ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March    i,  1977 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
of  indecisive  action  on  the 
administrations.   President 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
In  American  foreign  policy. 
The  road  to  peace  in  __ 
will  prove  to  be  somewhat  . 
excursion  for  our  Americap 
The  restoration  of  our  __ 
the  leaders  of  the  African 
paramount  importance 
the  role  the  United  States 
securing  a  settlement  to 
African    unity.   The   world 
should  put  a  stop  to  the 
criminatory   governments 
and  South  Africa:  one 
in  this  direction  would  be 
nomic  boycott  of  goods  and 
ported  from  these  countries 
about  to  take  that  important 
ture  congressional  action. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would 
with  my  colleagues  the  . 
torial  from  the  New  York 
call  for  an  economic  boycott 
of  the  administration's  pol 
seem    indicative    of    the 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times, 
Rhodesia  and  the  Diplomaci 
At  Isist.  the  economic 
the  Issue  of  importing  chrome 
can  be  cleared  away.  For  years 
fully  argued  that  American 
strategic  interests  required 
chrome  imports,  even  In  violatli>n 
Nations  economic  boycott  of  F 
Ian  Smith's  white  Government 
plain   that  the   Impact  of  a 
boycott — is   minimal,    for    bot 
States  and  Rhodesia.  That 
free-standing  the  diplomatic 
United  States,  and  we  applai^d 
Administration  for  urging  doni 
to  vote  to  honor  the  boycott  of 
The  chrome  in  question  is 
that  makes  bumpers  shiny; 
grade  metal  used  to  manuL_, 
steel.  Rhodesia  is  a  prime  worl  1 
developments  have  combined 
economic   Issues.   One   Is   tech 
perfection  of  a  process  called 
decarburation,  which  permits 
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quality  chrome,  more  widely  available,  in 
stainless  steel.  The  second  development  is 
political:  the  closing  of  the  Mozambique- 
Rhodesia  border  last  year,  impeding  the  flow 
of  exports.  As  a  consequence,  even  with  Con- 
gressional permission  to  continue  them, 
American  chrome  Imports  have  plummeted. 

There  thus  remain  no  economic  Justifica- 
tions either  for  continuing  to  permit  the  im- 
ports or  for  cutting  them  off  as  a  major  lever 
on  the  Smith  Government.  But  there  remain 
powerful  diplomatic  reasons  for  the  United 
States  rapidly  to  Join  in  the  United  Nations 
boycott.  The  United  States  voted  for  it  twic3 
and  yet  in  the  end  violated  It,  fostering  wide 
mistrust  among  black  African  nations.  Hon- 
oring it  would  at  last  lay  an  es.sentlal  foun- 
dation for  restoring  our  credibility  and  Im- 
proving relations  with  them. 

Moreover,  for  Congress  to  vote  to  honor 
the  sanctions  now  would  send  a  ringing  mes- 
sage to  the  Smith  Government.  Washington 
has  previously  proclaimed  a  desire  to  undo 
the  Congressional  license  to  continue  chrome 
Imports,  but  the  proclamations  had  little 
muscle  behind  them.  And  Mr.  Smith  could 
find  solace  in  the  belief  that,  no  matter  what 
Administration  officials  might  say,  he  still 
had  decisive  support  in  Congress  and  the 
American  business  community.  Without  that 
Illusion  to  cling  to,  it  Is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  he  would  become  more  ho.spitable  to  re- 
opening negotiations  with  black  national- 
ist groups  and  more  flexible  In  his  bargaining 
positions.  That  is  th°  path  to  peace  In  Rho- 
desia; we  welcome  the  Administration's 
movement  toward  it;  and  we  urge  Congress 
to  give  it  thrust. 
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MR.  ANDREW  SUSCE'S  30 -YEAR 
FIGHT  WITH  THE  IRS  FOR  JUS- 
TICE, HONOR,  AND  RESTITUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Andrew  Susce,  Sr.,  of 
Garfield  Street,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  has 
recently  requested  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  his  30-year 
fight  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  justice,  honor,  and  restitution. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Susce's  request, 
I  am  inserting  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Pittsburgh  magazine  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  article  follows: 

The  CtTRiocs  Case  of  Andrew  Susce 
(By  John  P.  Hayes) 

(He  wrote  a  report  on  organi26d  crime  and 
was  fired  by  the  IRS.  That  was  30  years  ago. 
Today  he's  still  fighting  for  Justice.) 

In  a  small  Ohio  town,  not  far  from  the 
Pennsylvania  border,  there  lives  a  bitter  70- 
year-old  man  who  would  much  rather  be  in 
Pittsburgh.  It's  not  that  he  couldn't  move. 
He  could.  In  fact.  Pittsburgh  used  to  be  his 
home.  He  was  born  and  raised  here  and  until 
the  mld-1940's  he  worked  here.  But  about 
that  time  he  was  fired  by  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  he  sought  refuge  in 
Newton  Falls.  Ohio.  He  is  not  so  bitter  about 
that,  though.  He  misses  home  but  Ohio  ha.s 
been  good  for  him.  He  is  most  bitter  about 
his  unjust  discharge.  Not  a  day  passes  that 
he  doesn't  brood  about  It.  Not  a  day.  And 
if  only  It  could  be  resolved — why  then,  An- 
drew Susce  would  be  content.  He  could  stop 
brooding.  But  it's  not  so  simple. 

Susce  had  been  a  deputy  collector  for  the 
IRS  in  Pittsburgh.  His  last  assignment  was 


to  Investigate  the  possible  tax  evasion  of 
John  Sebastian  LaRocca,  Mafia  boss,  who 
lives  yet  today  in  Pittsburgh.  Agent  Susce's 
Investigation  was  so  revealing  that  some  IRS 
officials  found  It  necessary  to  bury  his  report 
and  fire  him.  Now,  30  years  later,  the  report 
is  being  used  for  background  Information  in 
the  prosecution  of  Maflosl  and  venal  civil 
servants  by  a  succession  of  United  States  At- 
torneys in  Pittsburgh.  Agent  Susce,  however, 
remains  fired. 

The  irony  of  being  fired  for  loyally  and 
fearlessly  serving  his  government  has  never 
settled  well  with  Andrew  Susce,  who  is  a  tall. 
lean  man  with  sunken,  piercing  eyes  in  a 
pear-shaped  face  that  has  been  wrinkled  by 
years  of  frustration.  He  Is  even  more  Insulted 
knowing  that  the  government  Is  still  using 
his  report,  although  he  sees  that  as  an  imper- 
sonal vindication.  "But  why  don't  they  (the 
government)  personally  clear  me?"  The 
question  haunts  him.  In  fact.  It  has  sus- 
tained him  through  a  more  than  30-year  bat- 
tle with  the  government  in  which  he  ha.s 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  his  name  and 
adequate  compensation. 

Unfortunately  for  Susce,  the  battle  has 
been  in  vain.  The  IRS  says  Susce  was  fired 
for  insubordination  and  the  case  Is  "closed." 
Many  politicians  and  other  government  offi- 
cials have  listened  to  Susce's  plea  and  prom- 
ised to  help.  But  most  of  them  are  never 
heard  from  again  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  who  wTlte  and  repeat  the  IRS  explana- 
tion. Of  course,  everyone  is  sorry.  But  that 
doesn't  satisfy  Susce.  "It's  a  fix,"  he  says. 
"The  government  knows  my  case  is  too  hot 
to  handle." 

In  the  mid-1940's  the  case  was  definitely 
too  hot  to  handle.  "If  the  report  had  been 
followed  up  in  the  mld-1940's  it  could  have 
put  organized  crime  out  of  business  in  Pitts- 
burgh." claims  Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  who 
was  U.S.  Attorney  in  Pittsburgh,  and  later 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  criminal 
division.  Justice  Department,  Washington. 

Thornburgh.  during  six  years  here  as  U.S. 
Attorney,  earned  a  reputation  for  prosecut- 
ing a  vast  number  of  political  persons  con- 
nected with  the  underworld.  In  addition  to 
many  in  organized  crime.  His  convictions  in- 
clude: Samuel  G.  Ferraro,  former  Pittsburgh 
chief  county  rackets  detective,  for  accept- 
ing payoffs  of  more  than  $300,000;  Pronty 
L.  Ford,  a  constable,  for  taking  $200  a  month 
plus  bonuses  to  protect  racketeers;  and  Prank 
R.  Bruno,  an  alderman  and  deputy  sheriff. 
for  accepting  monthly  protection  payments 
of  up  to  $3,000.  Thornburgh  also  won  an  in- 
dictment against  the  late  District  Attorney 
Robert  W.  Duggan  for  payoff-related  tax 
fraud  charges.  Duggan  killed  himself  the 
morning  the  Indictment  was  returned. 

Harry  Allen  Sherman,  a  tough  Pittsburgh 
lawyer  who  In  the  1940's  was  prosecuting 
racketeers  for  a  Pittsburgh  citizens'  commit- 
tee and  who  later  represented  Susce,  says  of 
Thornburgh,  "I  know  of  no  one  more  dedi- 
cated and  capable.  The  Mafia  is  a  much 
weaker  organization  today  because  of  Dick 
Thornburgh."  Andy  Susce  can't  help  think- 
ing that  he  had  something  to  do  with  It,  too. 
Thornburgh  says  he  used  Susce's  report 
while  he  v.as  in  office  and  that  It  Is  still 
being  used  today  as  the  crackdown  con- 
tinues on  the  Pittsburgh  racket-politico  com- 
plex. "We  used  the  report  as  background  on 
many  occasions  in  the  overall  picture  of  or- 
ganized crime.  It  was  of  no  use  in  any  spe- 
cific conviction  because  of  the  age  of  the  in- 
formation. But  It  traced  a  lot  of  develop- 
ments for  us.  I  classify  it  as  a  reasonably 
useful  document. 

"The  problem  Is  that  the  report  was  never 
followed  up  by  the  IRS  Intelligence  division. 
Susce's  superiors  at  the  time  knew  what 
would  be  uncovered  by  his  investigation,  and 
they  didn't  want  it  known.  Anything  beyond 
that  as  to  why  it  wasn't  followed  up  would 
be  speculation  on  my  part.  But  I  would  say 
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you  can  rely  on  Mr.  Susce's  account  of  the 
situation." 

Susce  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  winter 
of  1906.  His  father,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Czechaslovakia  around  1880,  worked  In  a 
steel  mill  where  he  earned  sufficient  money 
to  provide  for  his  family.  It  was  an  honest 
Income,  and  honesty  mattered  in  the  Susce 
family. 

"We  weren't  rich  financially  speaking,  far 
from  it,  but  we  weren't  alone,"  Susce  re- 
members. "Those  were  difficult  years  for 
many  families.  I  went  to  work  in  the  steel 
mill  when  I  was  11.  I  had  to.  I  wanted  to  go 
to  college  and  become  a  doctor." 

Young  Susce  worked  diligently  and  earned 
the  money  to  attend  Duquesne  University  In 
Pittsburgh  in  a  pre-med  program.  While 
attending  college  he  worked  part  time.  "I 
loved  it.  My  grades  were  good  and  it  looked 
like  I'd  make  it.  But  then,"  Susce  pauses, 
and  with  an  almost  reverence,  says,  "the  De- 
pression." The  Depression,  as  it  did  to  so 
many,  knocked  out  Susce's  college  career. 
"I  had  no  work  so  I  had  no  money." 

Bad  times  didn't  knock  the  spirit  from 
Susce.  though.  In  1930,  he  married.  And  in 
time  he  found  federally-financed  work.  When 
he  could,  he  actively  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  "My  father  was  strong  Republi- 
can but  he  never  complained  that  I  worked 
for  the  Democrats.  I  knew  It  was  the  only  way 
to  get  ahead,  then." 

It  was  the  campaigning  that  led  to  his 
government  position.  Susce  had  a  friend  who 
worked  for  the  IRS  Ui  Pittsburgh  and  the 
friend  informed  him  of  an  opening  In  the 
organization.  Susce  applied.  With  the  help 
of  the  right  politician,  Susce  was  appointed. 
In  December  1940,  a  zone  deputy  collector 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Pittsburgh. 
His  salary  was  $150  a  month. 

His  Job  description  read  (In  part):  (1) 
Makes  special  field  investigations  of  the  vari- 
ous tax  cases  in  unusual  and  complex  tj'pes 
which  require  especial  demonstrated  ability 
for  Investigational  work  ...  (2)  ...  serves 
warrants  for  distraint  to  collect  taxes  due 
and  unpaid  ...  (3)  ...  assists  taxpayers  in 
the  filing  of  tax  returns;  and  (4)  performs 
related  or  similar  tasks  of  a  comparable 
degree  of  difficulty  as  assigned. 

The  appointment  was  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  Susce's  life.  It  certainly  dismissed 
any  leftover  sadness  he  might  have  felt  about 
missing  college  and  his  chances  of  becoming 
a  doctor.  He  yearned  to  be  an  honest  public 
servant.  "I  was  gratified.  It  was  an  honor  to 
my  family  to  have  such  a  position." 

Susce  remembers  those  first  days  on  the 
job  with  some  fondness.  "Stanley  Granger 
(now  deceased)  was  the  collector  cf  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  our  district.  He  was  the 
boss  and  I  reported  to  him  through  William 
P.  O'Malley  (now  deceased),  chief  deputy. 
I  got  along  with  these  men,  I  liked  them. 
And  I  thought  they  liked  me.  I  always  met 
my  quota  (served  a  specified  number  of  war- 
rants to  collect  back  taxes)  and  I  got  some 
raises.  I  loved  the  Job  and  I  would  have 
made  It  my  career  .  . ."  another  one  of  Susce's 
pauses,  this  time,  no  reverence,  ". .  .  if  this 
thing  hadn't  blasted  me." 

The  "thing"  came  in  April  1943,  more  than 
two  years  after  Susce's  appointment,  and 
with  sufficient  time  for  "the  boss"  to  get  to 
know  him.  Granger  perceived  the  new  boy 
as  a  patsy  who  lacked  Imagination.  And  that 
was  the  type  of  person  he  needed  to  Investi- 
gate, at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  the  possible  tax  eva- 
sion of  organized  crime  figure  John  Sebastian 
LaRocca,  sometimes  called  Big  John. 

Attorney  Sherman  says,  "Granger  thought 
he  was  giving  the  Job  to  an  Inexperienced 
man,  a  leg  man  who  could  not  follow  through. 
But  Andy  had  a  moral  background  and  he 
was  shocked  when  he  saw  the  violations  and 
he  had  the  guts  to  get  the  information.  He 
was  Invaluable." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Susce  explains  that  someone  tipped  off  the 
FBI  that  LaRocca  wasn't  paying  his  Income 
taxes.  So  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Joseph  P.  Nunan,  (who  was  himself  later  con- 
victed of  irregularities  in  his  office) ,  request- 
ing an  investigation.  From  there  it  was 
channeled  to  Susce. 

"I  was  flabbergasted  when  I  got  the  as- 
signment. It  wasn't  my  kind  of  work.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  intelligence  division  and 
this  kind  of  work  belonged  to  them.  But  for 
some  re£ison  they  wanted  me  to  do  the  Job. 
I  went  to  O'Malley  and  told  him  I  didn't 
want  it.  He  told  me  that  as  a  result  of  my 
recent  work  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  intel- 
ligence dlvl.sion.  But  I  still  complained  that 
it  was  beyond  my  scope  and  it  was  too 
dangerous.  I  had  a  wife  and  two  young 
children  .  .  ." 

O'Malley,  according  to  Susce,  said  he  would 
attempt  to  have  the  matter  re-assigned. 
Hours  later,  though,  he  Informed  the  agent 
that  Granger  wanted  him  for  the  Job.  "So  I 
had  to  take  it.  I  asked  O'Malley  for  a  time 
limit  but  he  said,  'Take  all  the  time  you 
need.'  I  warned  him  there  would  be  ramifica- 
tions from  such  an  Investigation  because  of 
the  politicians  involved,  and  he  said  to  me, 
'Andy.  I  don't  care  where  the  chips  fall.  Do 
the  work  as  you're  supposed  to  do.  I  don't 
want  a  whitewash.'  He  also  told  me  I  had 
nothing  to  fear  because  the  power  of  the 
United  States  government  was  behind  me." 

What  Granger  overlooked  In  Susce  was  per- 
severance and  that  honesty  he  had  learned 
as  a  youth.  Those  qualities  guided  Susce 
through  an  explosive  Investigation  of  the 
crime  boss,  but  they  later  brought  about  his 
desolation. 

John  LaRocca,  who  today  is  also  in  his 
mld-70's,  was  born  in  Italy  and  entered  the 
United  States  when  he  was  10  years  old.  At 
age  21,  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  assault  to 
'  kill.  Later,  he  was  convicted  of  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  and  operating  a  lottery. 

Big  John  got  his  start  as  a  moonshiner  and 
numbers  gambler  In  the  East  Liberty  section 
of  Pittsburgh.  With  his  take  from  the  rackets, 
he  acquired  a  cement  block  company,  a 
beverage  firm,  some  real  estate,  and  linen, 
laundry  and  work  overalls  businesses,  to 
mention  a  few. 

In  1953  his  petition  for  citizenship  was 
pending  when  the  government  attempted  to 
deport  him  as  an  undesirable  alien.  The 
action  was  based  on  two  of  his  previous  con- 
victions. It  was  halted,  though,  when  former 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  John  S.  Pine  pre-dated  a 
pardon  which  knocked  out  one  of  the  con- 
victions in  the  deportation  case. 

"I  anticipated  the  scope  of  the  Investiga- 
tion," Susce  continues.  "It  would  be  big  . .  . 
I  had  some  connections  and  so  I  penetrated, 
wanting  to  get  a  contact  in  the  syndicate. 
I  got  one.  He  gave  me  three  books  which  in- 
cluded points  of  collection  for  the  numbers 
men  and  the  amounts  collected  for  a  year." 
Prom  the  three  books  Sxisce  figured  the  Pitts- 
burgh combine  had  raked  In  more  than  $180 
million  in  the  year  previous,  and  of  course 
none  of  the  amount  had  ever  been  assessed. 
"I  knew  I  had  only  scratched  the  surface," 
Susce  continues,  "and  so  I  penetrated  more." 
He  went  to  LaRocca's  laundry  company  and 
found  cobwebs  In  washtubs  that  fronted  for 
a  numbers  racket  In  a  rear  room. 

"About  then,  I  found  out  that  Joseph 
Brusc3  was  a  lieutenant  In  the  combine,  and 
a  business  partner  of  LaRocca.  I  had  never 
met  him  but  I  decided  to  visit  him.  I  was  not 
afraid.  I  had  the  power  of  the  United  States 
government  behind  me,  remember.  I  told 
Brusco  who  I  was  and  then  I  told  him  I 
wanted  information  about  LaRocca  and  the 
combine.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Mr. 
Susce,  do  you  think  I'm  crazy?'  I  asked  him 
if  that  was  bis  final  answer  and  he  said,  'I'll 
freeze  In  hell  before  I'll  give  you  any  informa- 
tion.' I  said  'I  don't  blame  you,  but  I've  got 
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a  job  to  do  and  If  you  change  your  mind, 
call  me."  " 

Susce  returned  to  his  office  and  decided 
to  close  the  case.  His  principal  witness  had 
balked,  or  so  he  thought.  "Then  something 
strange  happened.  One  morning  the  secre- 
tary announced  that  I  had  a  visitor.  It  was 
Brusco.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  and  he 
said,  'I  want  to  come  clean  and  tell  you  what 
I  know.'  I  took  him  Into  a  private  room, 
along  with  a  witness  and  a  stenographer.  I 
advised  him  he  could  have  an  attorney  pres- 
ent; he  declined.  So  I  swore  him  in  and 
started  to  take  his  testimony  at  10  a.m.  At 
4  p.m.  we  stopped." 

Unfortunately,  the  notes  of  that  confession 
were  burned  shortly  afterward  by  the  stenog- 
rapher. But  Susce  remembers  the  confession 
revealed  multiple  malefactions  and  viola- 
tions by  public  officials  against  the  Income 
tax  laws.  It  also  revealed  tax  evasion  on  the 
part  of  John  Sebastian  LaRocca. 

"I  have  no  idea  to  this  day  why  Brusco 
gave  me  his  testimony.  It  was  a  surprise." 
Susce  KP.ys.  Sherman  says  Brusco  provided 
the  information  "fearlessly  and  without 
shame  of  his  occupation.  He  wanted  to  be 
known  ns  the  contact  In  the  underworld  .  . 
it's  common  practice  .  .  .  his  information 
wasn't  going  to  break  the  underworld.  Just 
report  on  Its  income.  La  Rocca  knew  he  had 
a  fix  above  Andy  Susce  so  what  Brusco  con- 
fessed v/asn't  Important.  Bruscoe  left  thi 
area  after  he  was  warned  several  times  that 
the  boys  from  Chicago  were  in  and  after 
him." 

After  Brusco's  confession,  Susce  decided  it 
was  time  to  meet  the  central  character  of 
his  InveFtlgation,  LaRocca.  "I  met  him  at  his 
headquarters  in  Ingomar.  He  told  me  then 
that  he  was  guilty  of  evading  his  Income 
taxes.  (Susce  figured  LaRocca  had  earned 
$56,000  in  1939  but  LaRocca  reported  income 
of  only  $4,737  for  that  year).  He  told  me  to 
name  the  amount  of  money  he  owed  and 
he'd  pay.  But  if  I  had  done  that,  it  woulj 
have  c!ot,ed  the  case  for  the  intelligence  boys, 
and  this  was  their  Job  " 

Back  at  his  office,  Susce  told  O'Malley  that 
he  had  uncovered  massive  fraud  and  asked 
for  aid  from  an  intelligence  agent.  The  re- 
quest v.'a.s  denied.  So  Susce  wrote  a  letter  to 
Granger  with  the  same  plea.  Again,  denied. 
Granger  told  him  to  complete  the  report  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "I  guess  there  was  pres- 
sure being  put  on  by  the  politicians  who 
were,  of  course,  getting  It  from  the  racket- 
eers." Susce  says. 

The  eight  months  of  investigation  required 
a  report  of  300  pages.  Including  exhibits.  The 
report  exposed  tax  evasion  by  LaRocca,  In 
addition  to  corruption  by  the  LaRocca  com- 
bine. The  report  fingered  Pennsylvania  and 
Pittsburgh  officials.  Judges,  county  commis- 
sioners, police  detectives  and  IRS  aides. 
Agent  Svisce  disclosed  links  between  racket 
operations  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Miami,  Buffalo,  Jamestown  (N.Y.),  New  Yorl: 
Clty  and  Hamilton  (Ont.).  at  a  time  when 
many  government  officials  denied  that  a  Ma- 
fia organization  even  existed. 

Despite  its  Information,  the  report  had  its 
Fhortcomlngs.  Thornburgh  explains:  "Susce's 
work  was  rough.  But  it  should  be  expected 
since  he  was  not  a  criminal  investigator  and 
his  work  needed  to  be  followed  up  by  intel- 
ligence. The  report  Is  Jumbled  and  chases 
down  some  blind  alleys  but  It  has  essential 
truth  in  it  and  provided  a  lot  of  semlnai 
data." 

"On  December  14.  1943,"  the  day  is  crystal 
clear  to  Susce.  "I  handed  In  my  report  to 
Granger's  secretary.  She  gave  me  a  receipt, 
told  me  to  stand  aside,  and  I  watched  her 
lock  it  In  the  safe.  And  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  the  report  until  several  months  later, 
under  very  different  circumstances." 

His  major  investigation  completed,  Su.sce 
returned  to  his  routine  assignments  of  help- 
ing   taxpayers    in    an    ethnic    neighborhood 
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prepare  their  annual  returns 
when  they  had  failed  to  pay  th 

A  month  after  Susce  submitted 
Granger  called  him  Into  his 
boss  was  In  a  fury. 

Susce  recalls  the  meeting: 
ger  said,  'never  In  the  time 
In    this    office    has    an 
brought  to  the  Federal  govern 
one  you  have  brought.  It  cannot 
Ington,    D.C..    under    the 
stances,  the  way  it  Is  written. 
Susce  says  Granger  was  o\j 
contents  of  the  report,  but  also 
ness  of  It  must  have  upset  him 
ably  saw  the  latter  as  an 
Ing  the  report. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their 
ger  reportedly  tcld  Susce  that 
to  Washington  for  a  meeting, 
return  he'd  further  discuss  the 
report. 

At   a  second  meeting  Orang  j 
congenial.  In  fact,  Susce  says, 
him  he  would  be  appointed  a 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevel ; 
vestlgatlon  he  completed,  but 
to  re-wrlte  the  report. 

"He  wanted  a  whitewash." 
wanted  all  the  names  removed. 
was  called  to  his  office  again 
he  wanted  to  see  me  after 
didn't  want  anyone  In  the  office, 
to  be  a  bodyguard;  I  was  happy 
and  I  wasn't  going  to  re-wrlt< 
Granger  was  mad  because  I  rl 
people.  I  went  In  his  office  and 
wrapped  In  paper  on  his  desk.  H< 
the  report  cannot  go  to  Wa.shln  jt 
has  to  be  destroyed.  Take  It  h 
It.'  I  said,  "Under  the  rules  an< ; 
of  the  United  States  governmei.t 
ders  to  do  this  report  and  It's  no 
It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
of  America.  You'll  have  to 

Granger  gave  Susce  five  

It  over.  Susce  thought,  but  not 
Ing  the  report.  It  represented  a 
but  It  also  belonged  to  the 
he  removed  the  report,  he 
fired  for  destroying  government 
but  If  he  didn't  take  It.  and  n 
realize,   he'd   be   fired   for   fall 
orders. 

"Grander  returned  after  five 
asked,  'What's  your  decision?' 
I  said.  And  then  I  got  up  and 
'Do  you  have  a  copy  of  this  .., 
said.  'Mr.  Granger,  that's  none 
ness.'  " 

Of  course  he  had  a  copy.  He 
before  he  turned  it  In  because 
the  report  would  be  suppressed 
tended  to  see  It  through 

Susce  returned  to  his  routini^ 
when  nothing  more  evolved  co. 
report,  he  decided  to  take  action 
It  bothered  him  that  millions  o; 
waiting  to  be  assessed  by  his 
And,  he  remembered  reading  a 
In  effect:    Any  agent  of  the    _ 
government   who   had   knowledg ; 
nal  misconduct  of  his  superiors 
Is  bound  to  notify  the  co 
ternal  Revenue  Service  in 

"So  to  protect  myself.  I  put 
ord.  I  notified   (IRS  Commls.sloifer 
that  I  had  delivered  the  report 
was  being  hidden  In  a  safe  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  assessed." 

Not  long  after.  Susce  received  . 
Robert  Cory  and  Alfred  Fleming 
Intelligence  division.  They  Interv, 
about  the  charge  and  then  seized 
from  Granger's  safe.  "Cory  then  i 
my  copy  but  I  didn't  want  to  giv 
He  said   they  Just  wanted   to 
copy  to  the  original  and  I  ag. 
Next  morning  for  several  hours  I  ,^ 
port  In  his  office.  And  afterwards 
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me  go.  But  first  he  told  me  that  If  I  ever  at- 
tempted to  use  the  report  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Intelligence  department  would 
be  after  me."  Susce  believes  that  Cory  took 
the  report  to  Philadelphia  and  ditched  It. 

In  August  1944,  Susce  took  a  two- week  va- 
cation. When  he  returned  on  August  29,  he 
was  told  to  report  to  Granger's  office  for  a 
review.  "I  went  In  and  there  were  several  In- 
dividuals with  Granger  and  they  made  up 
the  review  board,  the  kangaroo  court.  First 
Granger  asked  for  my  pocket  commission, 
my  identification,  which  I  shouldn't  have 
turned  In,  but  did.  And  then  Granger  said 
he  had  a  resignation  for  me  to  sign.  I  was 
shocked.  I  wanted  to  know  why,  but  there 
was  no  explanation.  It  was  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of  my  life.  I  knew  then  that  I'd  lost 
my  Job.  But  I  refused  to  sign.  I  left  and  went 
home.  That  evening  I  received  a  special  de- 
livery letter  from  Granger."  The  letter: 

AtTcusT  29.  1944. 
Mr.  Andrew  Joseph  Susce, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  my  conversation 
with  you  this  date,  I  submitted  to  you  a  res- 
ignation based  upon  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  your  re- 
jection of  the  same,  I  am  now  notifying  you 
again  of  your  discharge  from  this  service,  ef- 
fective at  the  close  of  business  on  October  11, 
1944,  your  last  day  of  service  being  today 
(Augu.st  29,  1944). 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stanley  Granger, 

Collector. 
Earlier  that  day,  Susce  had  mailed  a  letter 
to  IRS  Commissioner  Nunan,  asking  for  an 
explanation.  Susce  wrote  that  It  was  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  resign,  that  In  fact  he  was 
asking  an  appeal  on  his  employment  rating, 
and  a  letter  of  resignation  would  have  nulli- 
fied that  action. 

Susce  said  that  during  his  government 
career  he  had  always  received  high  efficiency 
ratings  In  the  Treasury  Department.  His  lat- 
est rating,  in  1944,  was  low.  Susce  suspected 
It  had  been  lowered  as  a  result  of  his  La- 
Rocca  Investigation.  "First  they  gave  me  a 
high  rating,  but  I  could  see  that  It  was  erased 
and  a  lower  one  was  marked  In."  Susce  claims. 
Attorney  Sherman  says  the  collector  changed 
It.  "I  asked  Granger  one  day,  "Why  did  you 
erase  Andy's  rating  and  lower  It?'  He  said, 
"That  was  my  prerogative  to  do  so."  " 

Shortly  after  the  August  29  Incident,  Susce 
received  a  letter  from  Fleming,  of  IRS  Intel- 
ligence, stating  that  the  charge  he  made 
about  a  hidden  report  was  unfounded  and 
that  he  should  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  fired.  Apparently,  no  one  told  the  In- 
telligence division  that  the  agent  had  al- 
ready been  let  go. 

Before  starting  his  campaign  against  the 
government.  Susce  went  job  hunting.  Within 
two  weeks  he  was  hired  by  the  nation's  top 
credit  rating  agency.  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
He  was  hired  as  an  investigator  of  business 
records  but  later  he  started  selling  the  com- 
pany's reference  book  and  became  an  out- 
standing salesman,  with  letters  of  oralse  from 
his  superiors. 

With  the  threat  of  unemployment  over, 
'I  hired  Harry  Allen  Sherman  to  answer 
Fleming's  charge,  as  requested.  I  had  read 
about  Sherman  In  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 
He  was  in  the  limelight  for  his  crusade  against 
racketeers  and  Communists.  I  petitioned  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  hearing.  My 
reply  to  Fleming's  charge  was  declared  In- 
sufficient and  so  the  Civil  Service  was  notified 
that  I  was  insubordinate.  The  Civil  Service 
said  I  was  not  entitled  to  a  hearing.  Imagine 
that?  A  member  and  not  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing! I  never  have  received  one."  Thornburgh 
says  Susce  was  fired  because  he  was  too  per- 
sistent. ("He  wanted  to  see  the  report  used.") 
Sherman  says,  "Andy  was  fired  for  refusing 
to  participate  In  a  cover-up." 

Susce  says:    "I  forgot  about  the  case  for  a 
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while.  I  was  busy  with  my  new  Job.  The  gov- 
ernment thing  was  too  much  pressure  and 
I  was  fearful  for  my  family,  who  by  this  time 
I  had  moved  to  Ohio  because  I  had  been 
threatened  various  times.  But  I  commuted 
to  my  Job." 

Then,  scandals  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  were  uncovered  after  Elsenhower  was 
elected  President.  "About  this  time.  Sen.  John 
J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  who  was  Investi- 
gating the  IRS,  was  In  contact  with  Harry 
Allen  Sherman  and  he  wanted  to  s^e  me 
about  the  LaRocca  Investigation.  At  first  I 
hesitated,  but  when  the  Senator  said  he'd 
subpoena  me  for  Information,  I  decided  to 
go  to  Washington  and  talk  to  him.  I  gave 
him  all  the  Information,  Including  a  copy 
of  the  report.  He  couldn't  believe  his  eyes 
and  he  went  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
tho  Information  .  .  ." 

On  June  23,  1953.  the  Congressional  Record 
Includes  a  lengthy  passage  In  which  Senator 
Williams  related  the  Susce  story.  He  told  his 
colleagues  that  Susce  filed  a  report  which 
"(allegedly)  not  only  contained  evidence  of 
tax  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  John  La- 
Rocca et  al.  but  also  contained  serious 
charges  of  payoffs  by  racketeers  to  many  pub- 
lic officials."  Then,  and  this  seemed  to  con- 
fuse the  Senator  the  most,  he  said  the  report 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Treasury 
files,  the  agent  was  fired,  and  no  record  of 
any  prosecution  of  those  mentioned  In  the 
report  had  been  found. 

"The  Important  point  In  this  case  Is  not 
would  the  allegations  have  stood  up  In  court, 
but  why  Is  the  report  not  In  the  Treasury 
Department  files,  and  why  was  the  Treasury 
agent  who  warned  the  Washington  bureau 
that  the  report  was  headed  for  destruction 
fired?"  Senator  Williams  continued. 

He  proceeded  to  bring  the  case  up  to  date, 
the  full  10  years.  Near  the  end  of  his  speech 
the  Senator  said  he  wanted  to  know  who  was 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the  report 
.  .  .  "Those  responsible  for  what  happened  to 
the  report  overlooked  the  fact  that  for  every 
crooked  government  employee  there  are  thou- 
sands who  are  honest,  even  to  the  extent  that 
many  of  them  will  gamble  the  security  of 
their  Jobs  to  cooperate  In  the  exposure  of 
corruption  In  their  department." 

The  Senator's  remarks,  reported  In  The 
New  York  Times,  launched  an  Investigation 
that  found  the  report  two  weeks  later.  It  had 
been  Indiscriminately  filed  In  the  PhUadel- 
phla  IRS  archives. 

As  the  IRS  shake-up  continued  In  the  late 
1950's.  a  Pittsburgh  grand  Jury  was  convened 
and  It  used,  for  one  of  Its  records,  the  Susce 
Report,  as  It  had  been  dubbed.  The  federal 
culling  found  five  cases  that  could  have  been 
processed  In  1944.  "The  grand  Jury  wanted 
to  Issue  some  Indictments,"  Sherman  remem- 
bers,  "but  It  was  an  Investigative  grand  Jury 
and  the  presiding  Judge  decided  It  could  not 
Indict.  It  was  supposed  to  pass  on  the  Infor- 
mation to  the  next  grand  Jury,  but  It  was 
never  called  and  the  Indictments  were  never 
followed  up."  During  the  grand  Jury  inves- 
tigation.   Granger    denied    that    he    ordered 
Susce  to  destroy  the  report.  He  also  said  the 
report  was  voluminous  and  not  Important. 
Again.  Susce  attempted  to  forget  about  his 
unfortunate  experience  with  the  government. 
His  case  appeared  hopeless.  But  then.  In  the 
mld-60's.  he  read  newspaper  accounts  which 
told  of  Indictments  and  convictions  of  men 
who  had  been  mentioned  In  his  report.  That 
infuriated  him— why  should  the  government 
use  his  work  and  not  acknowledge  him?  That 
was  the  Impetus  to  re-charge  his  campaign. 
Susce  started  wrltUig  to  every  government 
employee  who  he  thought  might  be  able  to 
help  him.  He  contacted  officials  of  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Treasury  Department,   the 
FBI.  and  the  Civil  Service,  but  every  reply 
was    the   same:    Your    case    is    regarded   as 
closed. 

Not  beaten.  Susce  decided  to  try  politicians. 
He    wrote    persuasive    letters    to   Gerald    R. 
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Ford,  then  a  congressman  (who  became  In- 
terested after  Senator  Williams's  speech), 
Elsenhower.  Richard  Nixon,  the  Kennedys, 
Lyndon  Johnson  .  .  .  "Robert  Kennedy  was 
going  to  help.  He  said  he  would.  But  then  he 
was  killed.  I  have  enough  letters  from  Nixon 
to  write  a  book  and  I've  been  virlting  to  Ford 
for  years  and  he  said  he'd  help,  but  look 
where  he  Is  now  and  he's  never  helped." 

In  reply  to  one  of  Susce's  countless  letters. 
Ford  wrote  In  June  1969,  "...  I  will  be  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  President  the 
next  time  I  talk  with  him  at  our  leadership 
meeting."  But  Susce  has  never  heard  about 
that  meeting. 

In  1971,  Ford  wrote,  "I  appreciate  your 
support  and  am  confident  that  the  full  truth 
in  this  curious  case  will  eventually  come 
out."  The  letter  was  signed,  Jerry. 

Susce's  present  attorney  In  Ohio,  Ted 
Johnson,  had  an  affiliation  with  former  U.S. 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  and  sent 
materials  to  Saxbe  for  examination.  Saxbe's 
staff  was  going  to  meet  with  Susce,  but 
shortly  thereafter  Saxbe  became  ambassador 
to  India. 

A  letter  from  the  White  House,  dated 
March  18,  1975,  and  signed  by  Jay  T.  French, 
assistant  counsel,  says.  "By  checking  Into 
the  facts  of  your  case.  I  learned  that  former 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  called  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  surrounding  your 
discharge  from  employment  ...  A  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Record  containing  his  re- 
marks Is  enclosed  .  .  .  Also,  the  United  States 
Attorney  In  Pittsburgh  has  confirmed  that 
the  work  you  did  in  the  1940's  proved  sub- 
sequently to  be  very  Important  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  With  appreciation  .  .  ." 
At  least  the  White  House  has  admitted 
Susce's  report  proved  valuable.  Susce  sees 
hope. 

The  thought  that  he  did  an  honest  Job, 
lost  that  Job  for  telling  the  truth  about  his 
report  which  Is  valuable  yet  today,  and  re- 
mains fired,  angers  Susce.  It  rubs  against  his 
Ideals  of  America  and  he  can't  accept  It.  He 
believes  that  In  the  aftermath  of  Watergate, 
when  unlawfulness  In  government  Is  con- 
tinually uncovered,  someone  should  bring 
his  case  to  light  and  clear  him.  It  would  have 
been  especially  appropriate,  he  .says.  In  the 
Bicentennial  year. 

Andrew  Susce  wants  to  die  an  honest  man. 
He  wants  no  record  left  behind  that  would 
taint  his  reputation.  That  Is  what  keeps  him 
loyal  to  his  cause.  And  he  is  determined  to 
see  his  Civil  Service  record  changed  from 
"Removed"   to  "Restitution  Granted." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  DENIED  PANA- 
MANIANS BY  DICTATOR  TORRI- 
JOS;  EXILES  ASK  CARTER  TO  RE- 
JECT TREATY  WITH  HIM 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Carter  and  previous  ad- 
ministrations to  hide  the  ugly  fact,  Omar 
Torrijos  is  the  absolute  dictator  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Democracy  simply  no  longer  exists  in 
that  nation  which  since  its  inception  has 
been  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Panamanian  people  no 
longer  can  speak  out  as  free  men  and 
women.  Their  press  is  not  free  to  express 
their  opposition  to  the  dictatorship. 
Some  of  their  business  and  professional 
and  cultural  leaders  have  been  exiled. 
Certain  individuals  have  been  murdered, 
and  it  is  common  opinion  among  many 
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Panamanians  that  the  government  is  the 
guilty  party.  In  recent  weeks  our  State 
Department  has,  in  fact,  required  our 
Ambassador  to  Panama  to  personally 
protest  to  Torrijos  the  bombings  last 
October  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  being  per- 
petrated by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  State  Department,  nevertheless, 
continues  to  press  for  a  new  treaty  with 
dictator  of  Panama,  who  likes  to  be 
called  Maximum  Leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  against  sur- 
rendering the  Canal  Zone  and  waterway 
to  Panama  is  well  known,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Panama.  Yet,  I  re- 
spect the  sincere  feelings  of  many  Pana- 
manians who  are  friends  of  the  United 
States,  and  opposed  to  the  dictatorship 
in  their  country,  who  would  like  to  gain 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
control  of  the  canal. 

While  I  disagree  with  them  because  I 
am  convinced  that  continued  ownership 
of  that  vital  territory  by  the  United 
States  is  better  for  us  and  Panama  and 
the  entire  free  world,  I  appreciate  their 
convictions  as  genuine. 

Some  of  those  Panamanians  can  no 
longer  live  in  their  own  country.  Some 
are  in  the  United  States,  others  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  all  are  in  exile. 
Though  not  originally  in  a  political 
grouping,  exile  has  drawn  many  of  them 
together  in  a  common  effort  to  fight  the 
Torrijos  dictatorship,  and  to  somehow 
restore  freedom  to  Panama. 

Former  President  Amulfo  Arias  Ma- 
drid, the  last  constitutionally  elected 
chief  executive  of  Panama,  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  in  exile  in  Miami,  Fla. 
He  retains  the  loyalty  of  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  Panamanians  who  still  regard 
themselves  as  belonging  to  his  outlawed 
Panamenista  Party.  They  look  to  his  re- 
turn as  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  exiles  have 
formed  the  Panamanian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Movement  in  Exile,  separate  from 
the  Panamenistas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  letter  this 
group  has  sent  to  President  Jimmy  Car- 
ter protesting  any  treaty  with  Dictator 
Torrijos  who  has  totally  disregarded  hu- 
man rights  in  Panama. 

The  President  has  made  his  concern 
for  human  rights  a  major  point  in  his 
foreign  policy  considerations. 

I  cannot  understand  how  he  can  over- 
look the  denial  of  such  rights  in  Panama 
should  he  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  sit- 
uation there. 

Though  I  disagree  with  several  of  the 
points  made  in  the  letter  of  the  exiles, 
I  want  to  air  their  views  so  that  all  may 
know  them.  I  do  not  oppose  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  were  it  with  a  democrati- 
cally elected  government  although  I 
would  continue  to  oppose  yielding  our 
sovereignty  and  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  any  Panamanian  Government. 

The  exiles  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  while  they  would  like  a  new  treaty, 
they  do  not  want  such  a  treaty  to  be 
made  with  Torrijos.  They  feel  and  I 
think  they  are  right,  that  such  an  ac- 
complishment would  but  serve  to  per- 
petuate Torrijos  in  power  along  with  his 
repressive  regime. 

Mr.    Speaker,    such    an    eventuality 
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would  serve  neither  Panama  nor  tho 
United  States,  nor  the  commerce  of  the 
entire  world  which  uses  the  Canal. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
subject  of  a  story  in  El  Nacional,  pub- 
lished in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  February 
24  of  this  year.  The  text  of  that  story  is 
as  follows: 

Exiles  Ask  Carter  To  Reject  Torrijos 
Government 

The  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Panamanian  Social  Democratic  Move- 
ment In  Exile,  Humberto  Lopez  Tlrone,  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent  to  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  which  he  begins  with 
the  statement:  "It  Is  my  sad  task,  complying 
with  our  historical  mandate,  to  write  to  you 
outlining  the  upright  position  of ,  the  men 
In  our  America  who  fight  against  de  facto 
military  dictatorships  that  Illegally  govern 
the  peoples  of  this  dark  continent." 

The  letter  adds:  "Your  position  regarding 
the  violation  of  hiunan  rights  and  your  Inter- 
national policy  concerning  regimes  of  force 
have  been  described  in  many  of  your  public 
speeches.  However,  it  would  seem  that  your 
aides  see  this  problem  only  when  It  occurs 
beyond  our  common  borders." 

■The  letter  continues:  "Could  it  be  that 
they  are  unaware  of  the  repression  and  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  which  are  continuously 
inflicted  on  the  peoples  of  Chile,  Argentina, 
Peru,  Nicaragua,  Panama  and  other  sister 
countries?" 

The  letter  then  refers  to  the  warning 
which  the  "leader  of  Latin  American  social 
democrats,  former  President  Romulo  Betan- 
court,"  made  to  then-U.S.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  regarding  "the  danger  of  dictator- 
ships and  of  a  progressive  proliferation  of 
them  on  the  continent.  It  would  seem  that 
his  prophetic  advice  was  unheeded  and  we 
came  to  see  more  authoritarian  regimes  re- 
placing governments  freely  elected  by  their 
peoples." 

The  letter  adds:  "We  were  recently  caught 
by  surprise  by  International  press  reports 
of  the  letter  of  support  which  you  bravely 
sent  to  Soviet  dissident  Andrey  Sakharov. 
In  one  portion  of  this  letter  you  said  that 
'human  rights  are  a  central  concern  of  my 
administration.  In  my  Inaurgural  address  I 
said:  Because  we  are  free,  we  can  never  be 
Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  liberty  In  other 
regions.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  U.S.  people 
and  our  government  will  maintain  our  firm 
commitment  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights,  not  only  In  our  country,  but  also 
abroad.'  " 

There  follows  the  question:  "Had  you 
thought  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Panama. 
Brazil.  Chile  and  so  forth?  Are  you  sincere 
in  your  struggle  to  implement  freedom  and 
rights?" 

The  letter  continues:  "Today  one  of  the 
peoples  of  our  America  Is  on  the  verge  of 
another  betrayal.  It  Is  a  people  shackled  In 
the  face  of  the  negotiations  which  your  gov- 
ernment Is  pursuing  with  the  Panamanian 
military  dictatorship;  people  who  since  1968 
have  had  no  freedom,  no  political  parties, 
no  rights,  people  of  whom  hundreds  have 
been  exiled,  assassinated,  persecuted,  tor- 
tured, imprisoned  or  have  disappeared; 
people  with  a  nepotist,  repressive  and  anti- 
democratic de  facto  government  In  which 
power  Is  held  by  Just  one  man  who  misgov- 
erns an  entire  nation  by  force  of  arms  as 
if  It  were  his  private  flefdom. 

"In  such  a  situation  your  government 
boasts  of  Justice  as  It  seeks  to  conclude  an 
illegitimate  treaty.  It  Is  not  content  to  have 
committed  an  Injustice  in  1903.  when  It  im- 
posed a  treaty  on  us  without  our  people's 
knowledge.  It  would  seem  to  be  unaware  of 
the  clear  and  continuous  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  In  Panama  ...  It  has  closed  Its 
eyes  to  the  news  of  such  violations  which 
appear  daily  in  the  International  press.  It 
is  unaware  that  any  treaty  with  the  dictator- 
ship win  be  disregarded  by  future  genera- 
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tlons   and  by   the   democratic 
that  will  come  after  the  fall  of 

The  letter  adds  that  Preslde^it 
before  his  eyes  the  scene  of  a 
of  human  rights,  and  that  to 
presslve  regimes,  we  Latin 
only  our  own  weapons  of  Justlc^ 
However,  we  demand  that  you 
using  the  force  of  your  power 
supporting  authoritarian 
keep  the  peoples  of  Latin 
ing." 

The  letter  ends  by  telling 
that   "fuUflUment   of  your 
those  who  have  no  freedom  a 
pies  whose  human  rights  are 
violated  Is  the  first  step  that 
tratlon  should  take." 
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NEGOTIATED    INDEPENDpNCE    FOR 
IRELAND 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  3INGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  March  9, 


ne  ^■ 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speak^ 
a  "free  and  united  Ireland" 
of  many  Irish  and  of  manji 
eluding  me,  who  love  Trelaid 
that   happens   in   the  violehce 
counties  of  Ulster  seems  to 
direction. 

Other  solutions  have  been 
no  success. 

Now,  Paddy  Devlin  of  Ullter 
Democratic  Labor  Party  ha; 
ward  with  what  to  me  is  ;i 
the  idea  of  "negotiated  in 
with  constitutional  guarant 
rights  for  all,  to  be  undervv 
institutions  of  the  European 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
dy  Devlin  and  for  his  courag  ;ous 
ates  in  the  S.D.L.P.  If  sucl: 
the  Catholic  community  in 
have  often  shown  at  the  bal 
they  have  the  support  of 
jority  of  that  community, 
to    accept    "negotiated 
then  there  is  indeed  hope 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Honlorable 
O'Dwyer,  president  of  the 
of  New  York,  for  calling  my 
the    following    article    from 
Times: 


Negotiated  Independence  Best  Available 
Option 


(By  Paddy  Devlin) 
British  strategy  In  the  North 
onwards    has    been    aimed    at 
conditions   for  setting   up   a 
Administration  which,  by  Its 
eliminate  sectarian  differences 
reconciliation  and  stability  In 
nlty.  That  strategy  under  the 
Government    looked    like    payl 
Merlyn  Rees,  the  Labour 
retary  of  State  for  Northern 
at  supporting  the  power-sharln  [ 
writ  In  May,  1974,  and  the 
under.  Since  then,  people  of  th 
been  subject  to  a  continuing 
violence  from  both  sets  of 
ganisatlons  that  has  left  then- 
of  energy  to  resist  the  violence 
for  a  solution  of  their  problem  i 

The  Loyalist  section  of  the 
munlty  are  particularly  bitter, 
that  their  erstwhile  friends  on 
mainland"    are    not    giving 
protection   from   provisional   v 
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they  should  not  be  talking  to  the  Provisionals 
and  that  their  Convention  report  should  be 
adopted  to  bring  back  ascendancy  rule  to 
the  North. 

In  the  past,  Loyalist  workers  enjoyed  fa- 
vourable treatment  In  the  allocation  of 
houses  and  the  securing  of  highly-paid  Jobs. 
They  recognise  now  that  the  social  effects  of 
malign  direct  rule  hit  them  as  well. 

Large-scale  unemployment,  savage  cuts  to 
public  expenditure,  considerable  slippages  In 
departmental  estimates  from  actual  results 
amounting  to  a  loss  of  £187  million  In  the 
last  three  years,  factory  closures  at  the  rate 
of  three  a  week — all  of  these  are  Indications 
of  Westminster's  monumental  indifference  to 
the  North. 

In  many  of  these  closures,  a  political  hand 
was  directly  at  work.  For  example.  Rolls- 
Royce,  International  Computers  and  three 
defence  establishments  located  in  the  Lagan 
Valley  are  all  either  wholly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Westminster  Government.  It  is 
Government  work  that  was  diverted  away 
from  Standard  Telephones  which  placed  It  at 
risk.  It  Is  the  present  Government  which 
locked  out  the  Harland  and  Wolff  shipyard 
and  Short  Brothers  and  Harland's  aircraft 
works  from  its  present  plans  to  nationalise 
both  Industries.  No  longer  does  the  Loyalist 
section  of  the  community  take  for  granted 
preferential  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Brltl.sh 
politicians,  or  for  that  matter,  the  British 
Government. 

Loyalists  In  recent  months  have  seen  their 
emotional  ties  with  Britain  being  painfully 
severed  one  by  one.  firstly  by  the  Wilson  Gov- 
ernment and  more  recently  by  the  Callaghan 
Government.  They  are  not  simple-minded 
enough  to  believe  that  an  apolitical  populist 
like  Callaghan  will  continue  to  cocoon  them 
with  his  affection  while  sample  polls  reveal 
that  70'"r  of  the  British  electorate  are  clam- 
ouring for  total  withdrawal  from  the  North. 

British  Parliamentary  parties  are  alienated 
by  the  lack  of  movement  towards  a  political 
settlement  in  the  North.  To  them.  Northern 
Ireland  represents  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
human  life,  a  waste  of  large-scale  capital 
that  they  could  be  putting  to  good  use  where 
it  would  be  better  appreciated,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  prestlse  at  the  EEC.  where  an  abun- 
dance of  goodwill  with  constituent  countries 
is  a  prerequisite  to  keeping  sterling  afloat. 
To  them,  the  only  option  open  is  withdrawal 
from  Northern  Ireland;  the  only  question 
left  to  answer  is  how  to  withdraw  without 
apparently  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  that  question  may 
be  answered  by  pursuing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing six  ootions  that  are  open  for  consid- 
eration. Indeed,  members  of  Roy  Ma.son's 
staff  are  currently  canvassing  opinion  on 
their  efficiency.  Several  articles  have  been 
published  recently  in  major  British  news- 
paners  that  were  both  officially  inspired  and 
authoritatively  leaked  from  the  same  source. 

These  options  are:  (1)  Integration  with 
Britain:  (2)  direct  rule;  (3)  unity  with  the 
Republic:  (4)  devolved  government:  (5) 
unilateral  declaration  of  Independence;  (6) 
neaotiated  Independence. 

The  first  one  can  be  ruled  out;  It  Is  not 
a  runner.  Unionist  thinking  is  running  dl- 
rectlv  opposite  to  it.  It  remains  only  as  a 
figment  of  Enoch  Powell's  facile  imagina- 
tion. 

Likewise  the  second  option,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rov  Mason  as  Secretary  of  State  was 
in  reality  the  selection  of  a  funeral  under- 
taker to  bury  direct  rule  and  bludgeon 
Northern  politicians  into  starting  talks  on  a 
future  Administration.  Direct  rule  was 
something  Westminster  did  not  want.  It  was 
forced  on  them  bv  Merlyn  Rees's  Indecisive- 
ness  during  the  UWC  strike.  In  any  case,  vio- 
lence continues  at  too  high  a  level  for  them 
to  be  considered  feasible  options. 

Unity  with  the  Republic  and  UDI  by 
Loyalist  para-military  organisations  could  be 
ruled  out  of  consideration  at  the  minute, 
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because  of  the  inevitability  of  full-sca'.e 
tribal  conflict  in  the  event  of  either  one  of 
these  courses  being  Imposed  under  the  use 
of  force  by  one  side  or  the  other.  Movement 
on  these  courses  without  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  ballot-box  could  precipitate  a 
bloody  war  that  could  only  end  in  an  arbi- 
trary repartitioning  of  the  North. 

Devolved  government  as  an  option  looks, 
on  the  surface,  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
and  certainly  the  most  acceptable  course  to 
take,  providing  that  the  major  parties  agree 
to  participate  in  it. 

But  Unionist  politicians,  apart  from  Bill 
Ciaig,  are  too  timid  to  look  for  a  real  for- 
mula to  enable  a  broadly-based  Administra- 
tion to  be  established.  We  tried,  in  two  .sepa- 
rate sets  of  inter-party  talks,  to  find  agree- 
ment on  the  ramifications  of  devolved  gov- 
ernment, only  to  find  them  "bolting  from 
the  door"  when  we  reached  the  serious  is- 
sues. 

It  was  hard  to  avoid  drawing  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  regarded  the  talks  as  having 
anything  more  than  a  cosmetic  effect,  and 
were  terrified  of  the  consequences  of  taking 
them  any  further — even  if  we  in  the  SDLP 
had  surrendered  to  them  in  every  detail. 

Neverthele.ss.  they  were  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  with  SDLP  than  ever  be- 
fore. Mr.  Paisley,  over  the  years,  had  exer- 
cised a  veto  on  Official  Unionist  policies,  but 
has  lest  that  overriding  Influence  in  a  series 
of  silly  mistakes  which  he  made  this  sum- 
mer when  the  talks  were  taking  place.  With 
the  departure  of  Paisley  from  the  scene,  the 
established  Churches  and  big  business  sup- 
porters began  to  encourage  Unionist  leaders 
to  accept  propo.sals  for  partnership,  for  they 
had  been  much  Impressed  by  the  perform- 
ance of  SDLP  politicians  in  departmental 
office.  The  Unionist  leaders  still  stood  back 
from  talks,  for  their  fear  of  para-military 
organisations  is  genuine  and  complete. 

Moreover,  they  recognized,  as  we  do,  that 
a  handful  of  urban  guerrillas  can  bring  any 
local  Administration  to  an  end  if  the  security 
operation  Is  in  the  hands  of  Westminster. 

Events  in  1971  when  Stormont  was  closed 
up  by  the  Heath  Government  and,  again, 
when  the  Executive  fell,  have  provided  ample 
evidence  of  that. 

No  Administration  structure  will  endure 
in  the  North  unless  it  removes  the  political 
reasons  for  violence,  leaving  the  residue  of 
gangster  violence  to  be  taken  on  by  a  fully- 
supported  security  operation  which  would 
emanate  from  the  political  settlement. 

It  arises  from  that  that  the  only  possible 
course  to  follow  is  one  in  which  there  Ls  a 
reasonable  chance  to  shut  off  the  violence. 
Does  negotiated  independence  offer  that 
chance?  The  other  courses  certainly  do  not. 

A  dialogue  on  this  option  has  been  post- 
poned long  enough  due,  possibly,  to  the  fear 
that  by  participating  in  talks  fixed  party 
positions  would  be  compromised. 

Quite  clearly  there  is  merit  now,  under 
pressure  from  present  events,  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  negotiated  independence  as 
a  temporary  proposition,  if  not  as  an  ideal 
solution. 

The  option  itself  contains  three  elements 
that  have  a  substantial  bearing  on  future 
development  in  the  North. 

Firstly,  negotiated  Independence  could 
bring  to  an  end  British  rule  in  the  North, 
thus  enabling  all  the  para-mllitary  organiza- 
tions to  achieve  their  primary  abjectlves 
without  further  use  of  violence. 

The  cessation  of  violence  covild  be  the  be- 
ginning of  real  and  lasting  reconciliation 
between  both  sections  of  the  community. 

Secondly,  negotiated  Independence  could 
allow  Northern  Ireland  to  have  a  constitution 
evolved  by  her  own  people  exclusive  of  West- 
minster, which  would  provide  adequate 
guarantees  for  both  sections  of  the  commu- 
nity and  compel  the  Irish  Government  to 
introduce  constitutional  change  relative  to 
Northern  harmony. 
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Thirdly,  negotiated  Independence  could 
enable  the  Institutions  of  the  European  Com- 
munity to  act  as  guarantors  of  the  fair  im- 
plementation of  all  agreements,  including 
an  Act  of  Human  Rights,  and  to  provide  the 
support  necessary  to  effect  economic  recov- 
ery. 

The  fundamental  idea  behind  the  proposed 
form  of  independence  Is  to  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  conquest  of  one  side  over  the 
other;  the  possibility  of  one  tradition  domi- 
nating the  other;  the  posslbUlty  of  one  re- 
ligion subordinating  the  other  to  the  extent 
of  its  complete  suppression. 

Any  discussion  at  all  with  the  parties  in- 
volved on  negotiated  independence  and  the 
ideas  behind  it  can  only  do  good.  Of  covirse 
It  may  not  be  the  answer,  but  at  least  we 
could  talk  about  it  before  knocking  it  down. 


IT'S  BAD  MEDICINE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  With 
astonishing  regularity  the  Congress  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  cure  various  na- 
tional ills  with  the  kind  of  medicine  that 
prompted  the  illness  to  begin  with. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  minimum  wage 
law.  In  trying  to  make  certain  that  all 
our  Nation's  workers  are  paid  wages 
which  will  assure  a  basic  standard  of  liv- 
ing they  have  passed  legislation  which 
has  resulted  in  many  not  being  paid  at 
all.  Moreover,  they  have  repeatedly 
raised  the  minimum  wage  and  have  only 
exacerbated  the  situation,  particularly 
where  the  young,  the  underskilled.  and 
the  untrained  are  concerned.  They  have 
made  these  groups  virtually  unemploy- 
able. 

Has  Congress  learned  a  lesson?  Ap- 
parently not,  because  once  again  we  are 
back  in  business  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  yet  another  proposal  to  hike 
the  minimum  wage  and  tie  to  it  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase — all  the 
while  complaining  about  a  stubborn  rate 
of  unemployment. 

In  its  March  2,  1977  edition,  the  Rapid 
City,  S.Dak.,  Journal  editorialized  on  this 
increasingly  serious  problem.  Their  com- 
ments bear  heeding  by  my  colleagues. 
Minimum  Wage  Increase  Wiix  Htrsx 
Young  People 

Plans  are  afoot  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $3  an  hour 
and  provide  automatic  living-cost  adjust- 
ments. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  Is  given  top  pri- 
ority by  the  APL-CIO  which  says  it  will  bene- 
fit the  entire  economy  by  generating  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  and  additional  Jobs. 

One  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  calls 
for  the  minimum  wage  for  non-agricultural 
workers  to  become  55  per  cent  of  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  manufacturing  workers, 
or  $2.79,  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill.  The  hourly  rate  for  such  workers 
would  rise  to  60  per  cent  of  that  earned  by 
manufacturing  employes,  or  $3.04  on  Jan.  1, 
1978,  and  continue  to  be  set  at  the  60  per 
cent  level  each  year  thereafter. 

The  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  work- 
ers would  be  established  at  the  same  60  per 
cent  level  beginning  Jan.  1,  1978. 

Organized  labor  wants  a  $3  minimum  im- 
mediately. 
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Increasing  the  federal  minimum  wage  Is 
regarded  by  proponents  as  progressive  legis- 
lation. Tet  studies  have  shown  that  it  ad- 
versely affects  those  it  is  supposed  to  help 
the  most — the  least  educated,  least  literate 
and  least  skilled  workers. 

A  30  per  cent  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  force  these  workers  out  of  the 
labor  market  and  onto  the  dole  and  would 
push  above  50  per  cent  the  number  of  black 
teen-agers  unable  to  find  work. 

Reaction  to  the  proposed  increase  was 
voiced  recently  by  Betty  Jackson,  a  black 
social  worker  In  Florida,  whose  Job  is  to  try 
to  find  work  for  Jobless  teen-agers  in  a 
poverty-ridden  area  near  Miami. 

"It  would  be  just  awful  for  the  kids  if 
they  raise  the  minimum  wage  again.  It's  bad 
enough  now  but  If  the  fioor  goes  up  again, 
the  kids  simply  won't  ever  get  hired." 

It  wasn't  long  ago  that  people  like  Betty 
Jackson  would  have  welcomed  the  prospect 
of  a  sharp  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
But  increasingly,  people  in  the  front  line  in 
the  war  against  teen-age  joblessness  single 
out  minimum-wage  regulations  as  a  major 
barrier. 

And  proponents  of  an  Increased  minimum 
wage  oppose  exemptions  for  teen-agers.  They 
fear  a  split-level  rate  would  allow  teen-agers 
to  simply  replace  older  workers. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  higher  minimum 
wage  is  regressive  rather  than  progressive. 
It  provides  organized  and  skilled  workers 
with  an  elevated  floor  from  which  to  make 
their  demands  for  higher  wages. 

At  the  same  time,  the  uniskliled,  the  un- 
organized, the  poor  and  the  young  become 
the  victims,  rather  than  the  beneficiaries. 
The  impact  of  a  higher  minimum  wage  on 
those  groups  is  devastating. 


EFFECTIVE   CODE  OF  ETHICS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wholly  in  favor  of  an  effective  code  of 
ethics  for  the  Congress,  and  I  enthusias- 
tically support  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  such  a  code.  However,  on  March  2, 
1977,  I  voted  against  the  so-called  ethico 
bill  <H.  Res.  287  >,  along  with  21  of  my 
colleagues.  To  me,  the  bill  is  the  most 
demagogic,  unfair,  and  unrealistic  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  8  years  I  have  been  here.  It 
is  an  absolute  fraud  for  this  Congress 
to  tell  the  American  people,  "We've 
passed  a  strong  code  of  ethics!"  when,  in 
fact,  this  bill  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ac- 
tually, the  reverse  is  true  on  several 
counts. 

The  bill  is  poorly  written — most  first- 
year  law  students  could  have  done  as 
well.  There  is  no  provision  of  enforce- 
ment, no  penalty  section  in  the  entire 
bill.  Nowhere  does  it  specify  what  hap- 
pens if  someone  does  not  comply. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  financial  mat- 
ters, the  foggily  written  restrictions  and 
numerous  loopholes  would  seem  to  ac- 
tively encourage  unethical  behavior.  By 
restricting  how  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  not  receive  money,  it  offers  a  host  of 
suggestions  on  how  he  can.  If  I  were  in- 
terested in  "laundering"  a  contribution, 
I  would  find  this  bill  a  useful  guidebook 
in  hov>r  to  go  about  it. 

To  say  the  bill  is  flawed  is  putting  it 
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mildly.  I  am  convinced  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional as  well. 

With  those  general  remarks  by  way  of 
introduction,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now 
proceed  through  the  bill  itself  to  identify 
particulars. 

TITLE  I — FINANCIAI    DISCLOSURE 

I  have  always  favored  the  mandatory 
disclosure  of  all  sources  of  income. 
Knowing  the  sources  of  income  is  vital  in 
identifying  and  evaluating  any  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Specifying  the  amount  of  income  serves 
no  constructive  purpose.  The  amount  is 
immaterial  in  regard  to  conflict  of  in- 
terest. The  income  derived  may  be  $100 
today  and  $100,000  tomorrow.  A  conflict 
is  a  conflict.  A  given  dollar  amount  might 
prejudice  one  individual,  while  10  times 
that  amount  would  not  influence  the  next 
person  in  the  slightest.  The  number  of 
dollars  involved  is  beside  the  point,  but 
the  source  of  income  is  the  key.  Like  the 
founders  of  our  Nation,  I  do  not  believe 
a  person's  income — or  lack  of  income — 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fitness  for  public  office. 

I  also  believe  that  liabilities  should  be 
listed,  but  only  by  category— that  is,  pri- 
vate individual,  commercial  bank,  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  name  the  lender 
specifically,  nor  is  the  specific  amount 
of  indebtedness  significant  if  a  conflict 
of  interest  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill  will  hurt 
the  honest  businessmen  in  the  Congress. 
Once  it  becomes  known  that  a  person  in 
business  has  to  make  public  everything 
he  owes  and  to  whom  he  owes  it,  his  ex- 
isting and  potential  sources  of  business 
loans  will  dry  up.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  particular  provision 
will  keep  a  lot  of  people  from  running 
for  public  office. 

Although  I  consider  the  undesirable 
features  of  title  I  deserving  of  mention, 
they  are  not  my  primary  basis  for  op- 
posing the  bill. 

I  agree  in  principle  with:  Title  II, 
amendment  of  the  code  of  official  ethics; 
and,  title  III,  unofficial  office  accounts: 
Official  expense  allowances. 

TITLE    IV — LIMITATION    ON    THE 
USE    OF    THE    FRANK 

I  agree  in  principle,  but  I  take  strong 
exception  to  the  following  provision: 

3.  Any  Member  entitled  to  mall  franked 
mall  under  section  3210(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  shall,  before  making  any  such 
mailing,  submit  a  sample  or  description  of 
the  mail  matter  Involved  to  the  House  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  proposed  mailing  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  section. 

This  part  of  the  rule  offends  my  sense 
of  responsibility.  Here  we  have  535  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  .selected  by  the 
constituents  to  write  the  laws,  to  under- 
stand the  laws,  to  explain  the  laws,  and 
to  study  the  need  for  laws  in  this  Nation. 
Now  we  are  going  to  require  these  same 
Members  of  Congress  to  ascertain  from 
some  bureaucrat  whether  or  not  they  are 
complying  with  the  law  they  themselves 
enacted. 

It  is  not  apparent  whether  the  House 
Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  has  the  authority  to  deny  the 
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franking  privilege.  The  bill 
that.  From  reading  the  bill 

presumably    take    an    

visory  opinion  for  whatever 
and,  if  one  chose  to  do  so, 
go  ahead  with  the  mailing 
remains,    this    provision 
Members    of    Congress    _.„ 
materials  to  a  bureaucratic 
for  an  advisory  opinion  before 
ploy  the  frank.  I  consider 
nonsensical,  as  well  as  wast^ul 
and  money— after  all,  that 
is  not  going  to  make  his  .__ 
free,  and  he  is  going  to  have 
his  toes  to  keep  pace  with 
missions  from  535  oflBces 
not  of  crucial  importance 
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travel. 
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This  is  the  portion  of  the  liill 
f..-.d  the  most  abhorrent.  It 
specifying : 

1.  (a)   Except   as   provided    bj 
(b).  no  Member  may.  In  any  ci  lemla 
beginning  after  December  31,  19Tp 
side  earned   income  ftttributabi 
calendar  year  which  1.3  in  exce^ 
centum  of  the  aggregate  salary 
paid  to  the  Member  during  sujh 
year. 
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In  my  opinion,  title  VI  is 
tional  on  at  least  two  counts: 

First,  it  makes  an 
ficatlon  of  persons  in  respect 
and  •'unearned"  income,  and 

It  places  improper  restrictions 
pie  serving  in  public  oflRce. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  nol 
will  survive  if  tested  in  the 

We  are  treading  on  shaky 
tional  grounds  when  we  go 
sary   financial   disclosure.   . . 
limitation  on  outside  income 
income  and  financial  worth 
membership  in  the  Congress, 
lieve,  conflicts  with  the  right  , 
pie  to  freely  choose  who  will 
them.  Furthermore,  I  deeply 
implication  that  income  whicl 
by  work  and  is  properly  disclosed 
how  unethical.  To  add  outrigh 
nation  to  insult  to  injury,  tllere 
limit  whatsoever  on  dividend! 
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ments. 

In  defining  the  term 
income."  the  bill  includes  wage ; 
professional  fees,  honoraria 
amounts  received  as  compensation 
personal  services.  However,  it 
consistently  makes  exceptions 
royalties  for  writing  a  book 
lowing:  ^ 

(4)   in  the  case  of  a  Member 
trade  or  bu-^lness  In  which  the  S 
family   holds   a   controlling  Inter^t 
which  both  personal  services  and 
income-producing  factors,  any  ai 
be)  received  by  such  Member  so 
pergonal   services   actually 
Member  In  the  trade  or  business 
erate  a  significant  amount  of  Incoi^e 

The  15-percent— $8.625— limitation  on 
outside  income  is  inequitable,  discrimi- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

natory.  and  ill-conceived.  Members  with 
inherited  wealth  and  substantial  invest- 
ment income  are  clearly  favored  over 
the  majority  of  Members.  Obviously,  the 
bill  takes  care  of  the  rich  people  and  the 
bookwriters,  but  how  about  the  rest? 

"Earned"  versus  "unearned"  Income  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It  em- 
ploys phony  logic,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  expect  the  public  to  actu- 
ally believe  that  such  a  distinction  really 
exists. 

Proponents  argue  that  investment  in- 
come is  "less  susceptible  to  abuse"  than 
is  earned  income.  I  regard  that  reason- 
ing as  complete  hogwash.  All  income  is 
susceptible  to  abuse  by  conflict  of  Inter- 
est, if  the  recipient  is  so  inclined.  If  a 
man  is  receiving  income  from  a  defense 
contractor,  for  example,  that  fact  alone 
may  constitute  a  conflict  of  interest 
when  he  is  voting  on  defense  legislation. 
If  he  is  receiving  $100,000  from  a  corpo- 
ration, and  that  corporation  stands  to 
be  directly  affected  by  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, it  makes  no  difference  that  he  is 
receiving  that  $100,000  as  a  consultant 
or  as  an  investor.  As  I  said  before,  the 
source  of  income  is  germane  to  possible 
conflicts  of  Interest— not  the  amount 
and  not  whether  the  check  was  marked 
dividend  or  for  services  rendered. 

As  one  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  so 
aptly  described  some  of  the  inconsist- 
encies : 

What  makes  the  royalties  from  a  book 
ethical  while  the  same  words  sold  for  the 
same  ^rrice  In  10  magazine  articles  are  un- 
ethical? Why  is  the  written  word  ethical,  but 
those  same  words  spoken  In  a  lecture  or 
speech  unethical? 

And  why  is  it  more  ethical  to  control 
a  corporation  than  to  have  a  minority 
interest  in  it?  And,  along  with  innumer- 
able other  unanswered  questions,  how 
much  is  a  significant  amount  of  income? 
This  tough  new  ethics  bill  answers  none 
of  these  questions. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system 
is  the  sole  and  total  foundation  of  our 
form  of  government.  By  the  limitation  of 
earnings  for  personal  services    this  bill 
isolates  the  broadest  segment  of  our  na- 
tional leadership  from  close  and  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  operation  of  free 
enterprise.  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
sent the  people  in  the  legislative  arena— 
they  create  the  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment in  which  our  economic  system  is  to 
operate,  and  they  have  a  fundamental 
responsibility   for   insuring   the   system 
thrives  through  laws  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  funds.  Under  this  bill,  the 
architects  of  the  system  are  barred  from 
active  participation  in  the  private  sector. 
I  believe  that  if  the  majority  of  Con- 
gressmen—performing   as    professional 
engineers,  architects,  doctors,  managers, 
lawyers,  businessmen,  or  whatever — re- 
tained regular  and  frequent  contact  with 
the  marketplace,  our  country  would  be 
the  better  for  it.  If,  for  example,  they 
each  had  part-time  involvement  in  meet- 
ing a  payroll,  contracting  for  goods  and 
services,  submitting  Government  reports, 
calculating  taxes,  and  dealing  with  all 
the  bureaucratic  redtape  and  other  com- 
plications of  doing  business  today — we 
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would  have  a  far  better  economic  cli- 
mate. At  least  we  would  be  spared  the 
sometimes  accurate  accusations  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  isolated  from 
the  real  world. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  cited  the 
words  of  Madison  and  Hamilton  in  the 
"Federalist  Papers"  concerning  the  need 
for  as  much  diversity  and  variety  as  we 
can  muster  in  the  background  of  House 
Members,  and  that  we  should  scrupu- 
lously avoid  restricting  House  member- 
ship by  excluding  certain  people.  This 
bill  will  foster  precisely  that  kind  of  ex- 
clusion—with the  result  that  we  will 
eventually  have  a  Congress  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  people:  The  very  wealthy 
and  those  who  depend  solely  on  their 
congressional  income  for  sustenance.  I 
think  an  overabundance  of  the  first 
category  will  make  for  a  less-than-repre- 
sentative  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  second  category  would  be  filled  by 
those  entirely  susceptible  to  pressure— 
every  vote  will  be  made  with  the  omni- 
present fear  of  losing  one's  job. 

We  ought  to  be  encouraging  our  most 
successful  people  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  run  for  the  Congress,  to  take 
a  responsible  role  in  National  Govern- 
ment and  insure  that  our  system  con- 
tinues to  work  better  than  any  other  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  world.  But  instead, 
we  are  requiring  that  the  people  in  the 
Congress — who  set  the  stage,  make  the 
rules,  and  pass  the  laws  by  which  we 
govern  our  economy  and  our  society — 
become  dropouts.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  will  take  us  down  the  road  to 
socialism,  or  worse,  any  faster  than  this 
approach. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  I  voted  against 
this  bill  not  out  of  concern  for  myself.  It 
scarcely  touches  me  personally.  I  have 
always  disclosed  my  financial  status,  and, 
as  it  happens,  nearly  all  of  my  outside  in- 
come is  received  as  dividends  from  busi- 
nesses that  I  currently  own.  Nor  am  I 
concerned  about  the  other  Members  of 
Congress — now.  What  does  worry  me  is 
what  this  will  do  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment down  the  road,  and  what  this 
change  will  do  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  the  American  people  and  our  way 
of  life  that  will  be  hurt. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  the  bill  sus- 
pends the  outside  earned  Income  provi- 
sion until  1979.  This  means  that  the  in- 
cumbent Members  have  been  exempted. 
If  indeed  this  provision  is  the  true  cor- 
nerstone of  our  new  code  of  ethics,  is  it 
not  hypocritical  to  wait?  Or  are  we 
afraid  of  being  too  ethical  too  fast? 

On  the  other  hand,  one  could  legiti- 
mately ask  me,  "If  the  ethics  bill  is  as 
bad  as  you  say  it  is,  how  and  why  did  the 
House  pass  it?"  It  is  a  good  question,  and 
I  believe  everyone  who  voted  for  it  must 
be  prepared  to  answer. 

Of  course,  I  can  speak  for  no  one  but 
myself.  However,  I  can  offer  an  opinion 
based  upon  what  I  have  been  told,  what  I 
witnessed  during  the  long  and  spirited 
debate  on  the  House  fioor,  and  what  I 
have  sensed  in  the  reactions  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  as  I  do  that  the  ethics  bill 
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is  a  poor,  unworkable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  condemns  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem by  implying  there  is  something 
wrong  with  engaging  in  the  commerce  of 
this  Nation.  It  downgrades  the  expertise 
which  would  enable  us  to  perhaps  do  a 
better  job  for  our  constituents.  Worst  of 
all,  it  relieves  the  voters  of  the  freedom 
to  choose  representation. 

How  well  a  Congressman  is  doing  his 
job  should  be  a  matter  between  him  and 
his  constituents.  They  are  the  ones  who 
keep  him  in  this  body. 

I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  every 
Congressman  should  and  must  main- 
tain part-time  employment  or  business 
in  the  private  sector.  But  we  have  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
proven  that  they  can  actively  participate 
in  noncongressional  activities  without 
sacrificing  their  congressional  obliga- 
tions and/or  ethics.  Let  those  of  us  who 
wish  to  work  elsewhere  have  the  simple 
freedom  to  do  so,  and  let  our  constitu- 
ents judge  whether  they  are  being  short- 
changed. 

I  contend  that  this  bill  will  not  only 
fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose  but  will 
actively  encourage  circumvention.  It  goes 
far  beyond  the  simple  axiom  that  you 
cannot  legislate  morality.  A  quick  read- 
ing of  the  bill  suggests  any  number  of 
ways  the  devious  can  restructure  their 
financial  affairs  to  legally  disguise  un- 
ethically received  income. 

So  much  for  the  real  merits  of  the 
case. 

But  why  did  402  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  vote  for  this 
poorly  constructed,  ineffectual  piece  of 
legislation? 

Partly  because  of  the  parliamentary 
ploy  by  which  the  bill  was  presented — 
under  a  closed  rule,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  unable  to  amend 
the  work  of  the  Obey  Commission  or  the 
House  committee  that  reported  out  the 
bill.  We  were  given  the  choice  of  all  or 
nothing.  Then  there  was  the  ramrodding 
by  the  congressional  leadership  to  take 
action — regardless  of  how  ill-advised. 
But,  in  my  mind,  the  prevailing  factor 
was  fear. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Congress- 
men who  genuinely  felt  this  legislation 
was  poor — many  of  whom  said  as  much 
diu-ing  the  debate,  and  then  voted  to 
pa.ss  it — panicked  at  the  thought  of  ban- 
ner headlines  "Congressman  So-and-So 
Votes  Against  Ethics." 

If  indeed  that  is  true,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  i.s  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  Con- 
gressmen cast  their  votes  not  based  on 
the  value  or  need  for  the  legislation,  but 
through  fear  of  pressure  from  outside 
sources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  my  own  vi- 
sions of  headlines:  "Congressman  Chap- 
pell  Votes  for  Phony  Ethics  Package." 
Had  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill,  that 
is  how  the  headlines  should  have  been 
written.  I  also  believe  that  when  the 
national  media  and  the  American  peo- 
ple become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  so-called  tough  new  ethics  bill, 
they  will  not  tear  up  those  who  criticized 
the  bill.  They  will  accurately  turn  their 
attack  on  the  bill  itself  and  demand  an 
effective  code  of  ethics  for  the  Congress. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE,  REPUBLI- 
CAN, OF  NEW  JERSEY,  ON  THE 
OCEAN  DUMPING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 
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Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  over  200,000  metric  tons  a  year 
of  sewage  sludge  have  been  dumped  into 
waters  off  the  U.S.  coast.  The  area  par- 
ticularly affected  by  this  action  has  been 
the  mid-Atlantic.  For  instance,  between 
1890  and  1971,  the  total  amount  of  waste 
solids  dumped  into  waters  off  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  exceeded  1.9  billion  cubic 
yards.  To  put  this  amount  into  perspec- 
tive, these  wastes  are  more  than  50  times 
the  amount  of  material  removed  during 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
If  these  wastes  had  been  dumped  on 
Manhattan  Island  instead  of  in  ocean 
waters,  Manhattan  Island  would  be  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  waste  solids  more  than 
65  feet  high. 

While  the  volume  of  wastes  dumped 
into  U.S.  waters  is  staggering,  its  impact 
is  a  national  tragedy.  The  declining 
health  of  mid-Atlantic  waters  has  robbed 
U.S.  citizens  of  an  extremely  valuable 
economic  and  recreational  resource. 
Losses  of  finfish  and  shellfish  in  dump- 
ing areas  due  to  diseases  such  as  finrot 
and  shell  erosion  have  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  the  area's  fishing  industry. 
Pathogens  and  dangerous  heavy  metals 
introduced  into  our  ocean  waters  cause 
deep  concern  for  consumers  of  fi.sheries 
products.  Human-induced  metals,  for 
example,  are  beheved  to  build  up  in  bot- 
tom-dwelling organisms.  The  potential 
transfer  of  the  metals  to  humans  through 
the  food  chain  is  just  one  of  the  reasons 
for  ending  the  excessive  parade  of  haz- 
ardous elements  into  our  ocean  environ- 
ment. 

Congress  has  not  stood  idly  as  haz- 
ardous ocean  dumping  activities  have 
proceeded.  In  1971,  Congress  took  major 
strides  to  harness  and  control  ocean 
dumping  when  it  passed  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act.  This  act  empowered  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
regulate  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibit 
ocean  dumping  activities.  In  addition, 
EPA  was  given  statutory  authority 
to  impose  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
types  of  materials  which  can  be  dumped 
into  ocean  waters  and  to  enforce  its 
regulations.  EPA  was  directed  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  factors,  including 
"the  effect  of  such  dumping  on  human 
health  and  welfare,  including  economic, 
esthetic,  and  recreational  values,"  "the 
effect  of  such  dumping  on  fisheries  re- 
sources, plankton,  fish,  shellfish,  wild- 
life, shore  lines  and  beaches,"  and  "the 
persistence  and  permanence  of  the 
effects  of  the  dumping." 

Underlying  the  regulation  and  control 
of  ocean  dumping  is  the  important  area 
of  economics.  Disposal  of  wastes  by 
means  of  ocean  dumping  is  the  cheapest 
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way  to  dispose  of  these  wastes.  There- 
fore, many  dumpers  will,  given  the  op- 
portunity, dispose  wastes  directly  into 
the  ocean  and,  simultaneously,  save 
themselves  significant  amounts  of 
money.  Needless  to  say,  the  social  costs 
of  a  degraded  ocean  environment  are 
borne  by  our  entire  Nation. 

Another  area  where  economics  is  cru- 
cial involves  the  development  of  con- 
structive alternative  means  of  disposing 
of  these  wastes.  In  some  cases,  the 
amounts  and  characteristics  of  the 
wastes  which  must  be  disposed  are  such 
that  the  development  of  alternate  means 
of  disposal  requires  significant  amounts 
of  time  and  money  for  research  and 
development.  In  response  to  these  cases, 
EPA  has  established  a  special  permit 
category — interim  permits — to  accom- 
modate dumpers  who  have  no  immedi- 
ately available  alternative. 

Interim  permits  pertain  to  wastes 
which  fail  to  meet  EPA's  ocean  dumping 
criteria — that  is,  wastes  which  will  cause 
significant  harm  if  dumped  into  the 
ocean  environment.  EPA  currently  issues 
these  interim  permits  to  the  cities  of 
Camden,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  to  a  number  of  industrial  dumpers. 
Dumping  under  these  interim  permits 
will  cease,  according  to  EPA's  final  regu- 
lations for  ocean  dumping,  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

Unfortunately,  recent  history  indi- 
cates that  the  research  needed  to  insure 
an  end  to  hannful  ocean  dumping  is 
lacking.  For  example,  Camden  was  re- 
cently denied  an  extension  of  its  interim 
permit  because  its  efforts  to  implement 
alternative  means  of  disposal  were  in- 
adequate. When  Camden  was  denied  its 
permit,  sewage  was  stored  in  tanks  until 
the  hazard  to  public  health  warranted 
an  emergency  permit  for  ocean  dumping. 

Like  Camden,  other  ocean  dumpers  us- 
ing interim  permits  have  been  given 
phaseout  schedules  by  EPA.  In  most 
cases,  substantial  research  is  needed  to 
meet  these  schedules  and  such  research 
is  lacking.  Moreover,  dumping  under  in- 
terim permits  is  causing  significant  harm 
to  the  ocean  environs — a  cost  borne  by 
all  of  society.  The  only  reason  that  ocean 
dumping  is  the  cheapest  means  of  dis- 
posal for  the  dumper  in  these  instances 
is  that  much  of  the  cost  is  shouldered 
by  the  remainder  of  society — in  the  form 
of  lost  economic  and  esthetic  values. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  remedy  this  inequitable 
and  inevitably  intractable  situation.  The 
Ocean  Dumping  Amendments  Act  will 
attack  the  problem  of  ocean  dumping  in 
a  constructive  and  rational  manner. 
First,  it  requires  an  important  penalty 
fee  be  paid  by  interim  permitholders. 
This  penalty  fee  will  be  used  to  support 
research  into  constructive  means  of  dis- 
posal—methods that  can  convert  wastes 
into  compost,  soil  conditioner,  or  sub- 
stitutes for  natural  gas.  Thus,  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Amendments  Act  will  insure 
that  harmful  ocean  dumping  is  phased 
out  by  1981;  last-second  complications 
because  of  a  failure  to  adequately  re- 
search the  alternatives  will  be  circum- 
vented. 

Second,  my  legislation  removes  the 
economic  advantages  of  ocean  dumping. 
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The  penalty  fee  will  be  equal  :o  or  greater 
than  the  money  saved  by  llsposing  of 
wastes  into  the  ocean  instead  of 
disposing  of  wastes  in  constructive,  less 
environmentally  harmful,  rianners.  In 
other  words,  the  penalty  fee  will  Insure 
that  ocean  dumping  is  just  iis  expensive 
as  alternative  means  of  disjiosal.  Thus, 
the  costs  of  ocean  dumping  borne  by 
society  as  a  whole — such  as  lost  recrea- 
tional and  fisheries  values — vlll  be  par- 
tially recovered  by  asses  ;lng  ocean 
dumpers  an  increased  fee.  I  jelleve  that 
this  approach  to  ocean  pollution  Is  prec- 
edent setting  and  will  serv  i  notice  to 
ocean  polluters  that  degrading  oiu-  Na- 
tion's common  values,  in  a  ielf -serving 
attempt  to  save  money,  will  i  lO  longer  be 
tolerated  by  our  Federal  Govi  smment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  o  I  continued 
contamination  of  our  marii  e  environ- 
ment has  been  perceived  by  nllllons.  In 
response  to  this  problem,  mai  ly  solutions 
have  been  advanced.  Some  solutions  are 
patently  absurd — such  as   putting   our 
sewage  wastes  on  rockets  ar  d  shooting 
them   into  the  sun.   Others   are  more 
subtly  inappropriate — such  aa  moving  all 
ocean  dumping  activities  to    he  edge  of 
the  Continental  Shelf.  In  receit  weeks,  it 
has  been  proposed  that  all  oc  ean  dump- 
ing activities  be  moved  to  a  sii  e  106  miles 
off  the  New  York-New  Jersey  :oast.  Such 
a  move  would  Increase  the  co  st  of  ocean 
dumping,  making  the  cost  of  a  Itematives 
relatively  less  expensive.  However,  the 
environmental  risks  of  such  u  move  are 
Imponderable.  First,  particulate  wastes 
disposed  at  a  deep-water  site  iill  remain 
In    the    environment    Indefinjitely.    The 
cold  temperatures  and  high  pressures 
will    preclude    recycling.    Sciiintific    in- 
vestigations Indicate  such  w£stes  could 
very     likely     contaminate     lich     mid- 
Atlantic     and     New     England     fishing 
groimds,  including  lobster,  hi  ike.  floun- 
der, squid,  and  butterflsh  fisheries.  An- 
other major  drawback  of  this  proposed 
move  to  the  106-mlle  site  is  thd  increased 
vessel  traffic  in  the  area,  212 -mile  voy- 
ages will  be  made  each  day  by  ocean 
dumping  barges  and  the  likehh  ood  of  col- 
lisions with  other  vessels  in  th  b  area  will 
greatly  increase. 

The  New  England  Region  il  Fishery 
Management  Council,  in  a  lett  ;r  to  EPA. 
echoed  this  serious  concern.  T  -le  council 
cited  adverse  effects  on  comm  ;rcial  and 
recreational  fisheries,  includim :  haddock, 
silver  and  red  hake,  mackerel,  ind  squid. 
The  council  also  noted  that  po]  icing  such 
dumping  would  be  next  to  impc  ssible  and 
that  dimips  made  before  reaching  the 
dumpslte  are  inevitable.  The  cc  uncil  con- 
cluded that  the  proposed  mcve  to  the 
106-mile  "site  is  not  only  inade  quate,  but 
highly  dangerous  to  our  marine  re- 
sources." 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to 
move  dumping  activities  to  th  ;  106-mile 
site  squanders  both  fiscal  anc  environ- 
mental resources.  In  contrast,  the  bill  I 
am  proposing  today  aproaches  ^  complex 
problem  in  a  rational  manner. '  Tie  Ocean 
Dumping  Amendments  Act  imposes  a 
penalty  fee  on  harmful  ocean  d  umpers  to 
fund  research  into  constructlv ;  alterna- 
tives and,  simultaneously,  to  make  the 
projected  or  actual  costs  of  these  alter- 
natives favorable  In  comparisDn  to  the 
costs  of  ocean  dumping. 
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My  legislation  also  gives  EPA  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research  into  alterna- 
tives. As  the  act  Is  currently  written,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration has  the  statutory  authority, 
but  not  the  technical  expertise,  to  con- 
duct such  research.  This  unsatisfactory 
situation  is  remedied  by  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Amendments  Act.  Finally,  the 
legislation  will  insure  that  EPA  recovers 
all  costs  directly  associated  with  process- 
ing applications  for  an  ocean  dumping 
permit.  In  many  cases,  EPA  presently 
charges  nominal  costs  for  such  process- 
ing; excess  costs  are  borne  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer,  not  the  ocean  dumper. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  quality  of  our  ocean  waters 
must  be  protected  and  replenished.  One 
important  stress  on  these  waters  is  the 
ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  and  in- 
dustrial wastes.  While  EPA,  under  the 
statutory  authority  given  them  by  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  has  set  a  1981  phaseout  for 
harmful  ocean  dumping,  the  interim  pe- 
riod is  crucial. 

The  bill  introduced  today  takes  impor- 
tant constructive  steps  prior  to  the  in- 
tended 1981  phaseout  of  harmful  ocean 
dumping.  The  Ocean  Dumping  Amend- 
ments Act  will  insure  that  proper  re- 
search is  done  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
alternative  means  of  waste  disposal. 
These  alternatives  will  transform  envi- 
ronmentally harmful  wastes  into  useful 
byproducts — such  as  sanitary  landfill, 
soil  conditioner,  and  organic  gases  which 
can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  natural 
gas.  The  Importance  of  this  problem  is 
beyond  dispute;  without  this  legislation, 
harmful  ocean  dumping  could  likely  con- 
tinue well  beyond  1981,  the  quality  of  our 
mid-Altantic  Ocean  waters  will  remain  a 
national  tragedy,  and  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts obtained  by  recycling  these  wastes 
will  go  unutilized. 
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REMARKS  OF  CARL  D.  PERKINS  ON 
THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SCOTIA  MINE  DISASTER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9.  1977 


Ml".  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Beware 
the  Ides  of  March."  was  the  storied  ad- 
monition to  Caesar  foretelling  his  assas- 
sination. The  ides  of  March  this  year 
marked  the  first  anniversary  of  two  ex- 
plosions deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotia 
Coal  Mine  in  Letcher  County.  Ky..  near 
Oven  Fork. 

The  first  explosion  occurred  at  about 
11:3G  a.m.  on  March  7,  1976  and  claimed 
the  lives  of  15  miners.  On  March  10,  1976 
rescue  teams  located  and  recovered  the 
15  bodies.  On  March  11  at  11:20  p.m.  a 
second  explosion  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first  explosion,  taking  the  lives  of 
1 1  men  engaged  in  repair  work  under  the 
supervision  of  Mine  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  inspectors.  Three 
MESA  representatives  were  included  in 
the  toll.  Efforts  continue  to  this  day  to 
place  the  mine  under  conditions  that  the 
specific  causes  of  the  explosion  can  be 
determined. 


Observance  of  the  anniversary  is  a 
painful  experience,  particularly  so  for 
the  widows  and  families  of  the  26  men 
who  lost  their  lives.  But  painful  as  a  re- 
view of  this  tragedy  is,  there  are  lessons 
that  we  can  learn  from  the  exercise.  For 
one,  we  can  more  fully  appreciate  the 
ccurage  that  a  few  Americans  have  in 
engaging  in  this  extremely  hazardous 
occupation  so  that  the  energy  needs  of 
our  Nation  can  be  met. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  of  this  haz- 
ard simply  by  looking  at  the  Scotia  In- 
cident. The  Farmington  disaster  in  1968 
which  interred  78  coal  miners,  the  Hyden 
explosion  in  1970  which  killed  38  miners, 
and  the  Itmann  and  Blackville  disasters 
In  1972  which  killed  14  more  are  still 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who 
seek  a  safer  working  place  for  miners 
of  coal. 

Yes,  we  are  reminded  too  of  the  85  men 
who  were  underground  at  the  time  that 
water  broke  loose  from  an  inactive  sec- 
tion of  the  Leon  Kocher  Coal  Co.  mine 
in  Tower  City,  Pa.;  of  the  15  miners  who 
were  in  the  section  where  the  break  oc- 
curred just  a  few  days  ago,  five  are  still 
missing,  three  were  injured  and  hospital- 
ized, one  was  just  miraculously  saved, 
and  four  were  killed. 

Yes,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  these  vali- 
ant men  and  their  wives  and  families  who 
daily  enter  deep  into  the  earth  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  feet  so  that  coal  may 
be  produced  to  provide  us  with  electricity 
to  make  us  steel  for  rails,  for  automo- 
biles, and  for  the  thousand  and  one 
things  we  demand  daily  in  our  lives. 
The  dangers  that  confront  the  miner 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface  do 
not  come  solely  from  those  instantaneous 
disasters  through  falls,  the  explosions, 
the  floods,  but  for  most  there  is  the  slow 
death  of  prolonged  Inhalation  of  coal 
dust  producing  the  black  lung  disease  or, 
if  you  prefer,  as  it  is  clinically  known, 
pneumoconiosis. 

Nor  does  the  fate  of  a  miner  always 
lie  in  the  highly  publicized  disasters  of 
a  Scotia  or  a  Farmington.  Most  often 
the  miner  faces  misadventure  in  unpub- 
licized  single-accident  incidents.  Last 
year  alone  141  were  killed  In  under- 
ground mines.  Last  year  alone  13,630 
miners  received  disabling  injuries  un- 
derground. 

The  risk  of  death  and  disability  among 
coal  miners  is  twice  that  of  the  general 
population  and  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  occupational  cause  in  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  reclaim  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  miners  whose  lives  have  been 
taken  by  coal  mine  disaster  or  disease 
nor  can  we  appropriately  compensate 
their  survivors.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain fundamental  and  basic  things  we 
must  do. 

First,  we  must  take  care  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  are  diligently,  honestly  and 
vigorously  observed  and  enforced.  Ob- 
servance and  enforcement  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
could  have  avoided  many  of  these  trage- 
dies. The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  continuing  its  oversight  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 
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Second,  the  laws  p'-oviding  compensa- 
tion for  miners  disabled  because  of  pneu- 
moconiosis or  because  of  injury  can  be 
strengthened  to  assme  equitable  process- 
ing of  miners'  claims  and  benefits. 

Thus,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Scotia 
disaster,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  seeking  these  worthy  objectives. 


THE  RECOMBINANT  DNA  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1977 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  nine  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Florid.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Madigan,  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  4759,  the  Recombinant  DNA  Re- 
search Act  of  1977,  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  subcommittee  hearings  next  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  vehicle  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  hearing  process  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  its  co- 
sponsors. 

As  I  announced  yesterday,  there  is 
growing  public  concern,  amongst  both 
laymen  and  the  scientific  community, 
with  respect  to  the  potential  dangers  of 
recombinant  DNA  research,  and  the  con- 
sensas  of  all  concerned  parties  is  that  a 
legislative  response  Is  necessary. 

Congressman  Ottinger,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  already  intro- 
duced legislation  which  addresses  the 
questions  of  mandator?'  licensure  of  re- 
combinant DNA  research,  patent  restric- 
tions, civil  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
DNA  research,  and  other  issues.  Tlie  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  today  is 
intended  to  supplement  Mr.  Ottinger's 
bill  for  purposes  of  public  discussion  and 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  next  week's  hear- 
ings. 

Briefly,  the  Recombinant  DNA  Re- 
search Act  of  1977  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Require  Federal  licensure  of  all 
recombinant  DNA  research  projects, 
whether  or  not  they  are  federally  funded. 
Licenses  would  be  valid  for  2-year  pe- 
riods. 

Second.  Require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish requirements  for  licensure  includ- 
ing requirements  for  physical  and  bio- 
logical containment  which  are  at  least 
as  stringent  as  the  existing  NIH  guide- 
lines; requirements  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel safety  techniques ;  review  by  insti- 
tutional review  committees;  and  report- 
ing requirements. 

Third.  Limit  research  which  requires 
P4 — high  risk  level — containment  to  10 
centers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
quire that  certain  types  of  P3 — moderate 
risk  level — research  be  conducted  only 
at  the  10  designated  P4  centers. 
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Fifth.  Require,  unless  protected  by 
"trade  secret"  restrictions,  the  release  of 
the  following  information  upon  issuance 
of  a  license:  a  description  of  the  source 
of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  project,  a 
description  of  tlie  type  of  physical  and 
biological  safeguards  to  be  maintained 
by  the  project,  and  the  objectives  of  the 
research  to  be  undertaken. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  nonprofit,  private  centers  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  respecting  physical 
contalrmient.  Authorize  $21.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1978,  $27.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1979,  and  $12.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  such  purposes. 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
inspect  facilities  engaged  in  recombinant 
DNA  research. 

Eighth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
bring  action  to  enjoin  the  continuation 
of  a  recombinant  DNA  research  project 
if  he  determines  continuation  would  con- 
stitute a  significant  hazard  to  the  public 
health. 

Ninth.  Provide  penalties  for  conduct- 
ing recombinant  DNA  research  without  a 
license  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  day  of 
violation. 

Tenth.  Preempt  State  and  local  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  recombinant 
DNA  research  except  that,  the  Secretary, 
upon  application,  shall  exempt  State 
and  local  requirements  which  are  at  least 
as  stringent  as  the  Federal  standards. 

Eleventh.  Establish  an  advisory  com- 
mltee  to  the  Secretary  which  must  be 
consulted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  licensure,  to  the 
Issuance  of  licenses,  and  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  10  P4  centers. 

There  are  a  number  of  Issues  which  are 
not  addressed  by  this  legislation.  I  en- 
courage the  witnesses  at  next  week's 
hearings  to  address  the  following  ques- 
tions : 

First.  To  what  degree  is  public's  right 
to  know  the  nature  of  a  potential  hazard 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected  in- 
compatible with  the  traditional  rights  of 
private  business  to  "trade  secrets"?  That 
is.  should  there  be  public  disclosure  of  all 
gene  transplantation  research  projects, 
even  if  this  would  Interfere  with  a  com- 
pany's obtaining  a  patent? 

Second.  Strains  of  the  bacterium 
Escherichia  coll  are  currently  being  used 
as  the  host  organism  for  most  gene 
splicing  research.  However,  this  or- 
ganism is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
human  colon  and  is  the  causative  agent 
for  a  number  of  human  diseases.  While 
the  strains  used  in  research  are  alleged 
to  have  only  a  slim  chance  of  surviving 
outside  of  the  laboratory,  they  can 
sometimes  exchange  their  genetic  mate- 
rial with  the  more  ubiquitous  varieties. 
Would  it  therefore  not  be  proper  to  en- 
courage, if  not  require,  the  development 
of  an  alternative  host  which  does  not 
have  such  a  broad  ecological  niche  and 
is  not  so  intimately  associated  with 
people? 

Third.  Should  legislation  be  passed 
with  a  broader  scope  than  the  regulation 
of  recombinant  DNA  technology  to  in- 
clude known  biological  hazards,  now 
regulated  in  haphazard  ways  if  at  all? 
The  recent  deaths   at  the  Center  for .. 
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Disease  Control  suggest  that  such  legis- 
lation may  be  preferable. 

Fourth.  If  indeed  the  potential  hazards 
of  gene  transplantation  are  as  serious 
as  many  suggest,  then  regulation  is  more 
than  a  national  problem.  What  role 
should  the  United  States  assume  in 
developing  International  controls  over 
the  conduct  and  proliferation  of  gene 
splicing   research   and   technology? 


SOUND   TIMBER   MANAGEMENT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  9.  1977 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  restoring  an 
element  of  certainty  into  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  in  the  West.  It  will  restore 
the  historical  practice  of  oral  bidding  for 
timber  sold  from  western  national 
forests. 

A  proposed  U.S.  Forest  Service  require- 
ment to  mandate  the  use  of  sealed  bid- 
ding in  areas  where  oral  bidding  had 
been  used  without  problems  has  resulted 
in  a  high  degree  if  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  lumbermen  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon.  Despite  rising  prices  for  limiber 
and  plywood,  millowners  are  not  ex- 
panding their  production  because  they 
fear  they  will  not  have  the  timber  avail- 
able to  sustain  their  operations.  One  rea- 
son for  their  fears  is  the  prospect  of 
continued  sealed  bidding  for  timber  out 
of  our  national  forests. 

What  troubles  them  is  that  they  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  under  sealed 
bidding,  as  they  did  under  oral  bidding, 
to  bid  higher  than  they  might  otherwise 
bid  in  order  to  get  a  particular  stand  of 
timber  that  precisely  meets  their  needs. 

The  ability  to  go  all  out  on  certain 
timber  sales  through  oral  bidding  pro- 
motes efficiency  in  the  forest  products 
industry  and  should  not  be  prevented. 

Sealed  bidding  procedures,  which  were 
not  mandated  by  the  1976  Forest 
Practices  Act.  have  come  about  because 
some  critics  have  charged  that  oral  bid- 
ding is  more  conducive  to  collusion.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  I  defy  anyone  to  ex- 
plain how  either  system  is  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  collusion.  Those  who  want 
to  collude  can  do  so  regardless  of  the 
bidding  procedure  used.  But  the  real 
point  is  that  there  is  no  proof  of  wide- 
spread collusion  in  timber  bidding  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  So  it  makes  little 
sense  to  me  to  change  the  groimd  rules 
that  have  been  used  successfully  for  a 
long  time. 

Another  misconception  that  disturbs 
me  is  that  the  1976  Forest  Practicts  Act 
directed  the  Forest  Service  to  impose 
sealed  bidding  in  areas  where  oral  bid- 
ding has  been  used.  The  law  clearly  does 
no  such  thing.  I  beUeve  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice knows  that  and  I  think  that  is  why 
it  has  attempted  to  retreat  from  Its  ori- 
ginal regulations  foisting  sealed  bidding 
off  on  many  more  areas  than  their  final 
regulations  do.  Still,  what  we  in  the 
Northwest  are  left  with  is  a  system  of 
mixed  bidding  practices,  which  Is  the 
worst  situation  of  all. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  .... 
Forest  Service  regulations  pr 
ther  uncertainty. 

Consumers  soon  will  begin 
price  for  that  uncertainty 
plywood  prices  rose  10  pe. 
ago  as  pent-up  demand  for 
gan  translating  into  new  ... 
As  the  weather  warmed  up 
lumber  brokers  went  West 
ber— all  they  could  find. 

A  homebuilder  from 

last  week  that  he  was  unabie 

stick  of  wood  in  the  

after  eastern  lumber  broker 
through.  You  would  expect 
to  respond  to  this  shortage  bj 
production.  But  they  will  ] 
with  at  most  only  2  years  of 
ply  under  contract,  many 
will  be  forced  to  close  down 
all  their  timber  now.  Who 
them?  Yet,  what  will  result 
boom/bust  housing  cycle 
ready  taking  shape.  Some  ^. 
the  supply  squeeze  will  boost 
plywood  prices  another  20  pl 
the  construction  season  hits  _ 
They  say  that  is  a  conservatlv^ 

If  that  happens,  we  can  a 
other  round  of  homebuilder  ^_ 
that  force  carpenters  and  othe; 
tion  workers  to  hit  the  brickj . 
We  can  also  expect  President 
plan  for  economic  recovery 
crippling  jolt.  There  has  not 
uine  economic  recovery  since 
n  in  which  a  surge  in 
not  lead  the  way. 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  fo 
to   begin   to  restore  the  coi 
lumbermen  is  for  the  adminis 
the  Congress  to  signal  them  ... 
management  of  national  fores 
adequate  timber  supply  will 
tained.  Many  small  lumber  ai.^ 
mills  are  exclusively  dependent 
lie  timber.  When  you  consid^ 
percent  of  the  Nation's  sawtin 
tained  in  national  forests,  85  , 
which  is  in  the  West,  you  begir 
nize  the  significance  of  intensivi 
ment  cf  Federal  timberlands 
est  products  industry. 

My  bill  will  cost  nothing  to  i 
Indeed,  it  may  save  money  by 
to  a  previous  successful  form 
timber  in  the  West,  thus 
lumber  industry. 

There  seldom  are  simple 
complex  problems.  And  I  do  .. 
here  that  a  return  to  oral  bids 
all.  But  I  do  believe  my  bill — v, 
for  a  simple  one-word  change  i 
law— is  a  simple  way  to  begin. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  win  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Concressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  10,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon  322  Russell  BuildlnB 

9:30  a.m.  ^ 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Tax 
Reduction  and  Slmpliflcation  Act  of 
1977  (HR.  3477). 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  hear 
Air  Force  witnesses  en  procurement 
programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  health  programs. 

357  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  review  items  in  the  Presidential 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  to 
be  followed  by  closed  briefing  by  for- 
mer Defense  Secretary  Clifford  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Human  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  701,  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  educa- 
tional institutions  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency caused  by  high  fuel  costs  and 
shortages. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  a.m. 
Special  Aging 
Business  meeting. 

155  Russell  Building 

MARCH  14 
:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Neon  322  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  11,  and  printed 
amendment  No.  40  thereto,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict Judges. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
the  Federal   Railroad   Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  15 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  for  the  U.S.  Army  Cemeterial 
Expenses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on   S.   69  and  92,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Worlcs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resvmae  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,    and    on    proposed    budget   esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive  testimony   on   the   overall   eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Rxissell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  Involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Ru&sell  Building 
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Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 
sources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy   Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
ILsh  a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety 
standards  (S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  programs  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH   17 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped.  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeth  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend  the   Export  Administration   Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National      Aeronautics      and      Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations  for   fiscal   year   1978   for   the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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Governmental  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826.  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coordi- 
nated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To   hold    closed    hearings   on    proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
errunent  intelligences  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills   calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Pub- 
lic Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for  re- 
search,     development,      testing      and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subrommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
policies     (i.e.,    telephone,    computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Industry,    including   S.    929   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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National   Aeronautics  aifd   Space  Ad 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urba;  i 
Subcommittee  on  Financial 
To  hold  oversight   hearing 
tivities  of  the  Electronic 
fer  System  Commission. 

5302  Dlrftsen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource^ 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9. 
policy  for  the  managemeht 
natural  gas  in  the  Outei 
Shelf  and   for  other  pu 

3110  DlrHsen 
Government  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897 

U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferation 
to  reorganize  certain  expi  irt 
of  the  Federal  Governmer  t 
more  efficient  adminlstra  ion 

6226  Dirl^en  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proA 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1 
lie  works  programs,  to  he^r 
atives  of  Environmental 
Development  Administration 

Room  to  bfc  announced 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Office  of  the  Secretary; 
the    Solicitor;    and    the 
Relocation  CommU«lon 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire 
tic    communications 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones, 
etc.). 

235 
Commerce,  Science  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  In  the  air 
tion   Industry,   including 
S.  689. 

5110 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the 
tlon's    legislative    proposal ; 
grams  for  the  handlcappec 
Room  to  be 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
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S-]  26,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-In'-ependent  Agencies  Sulicommlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prop  )sed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1P78 
National   Aeronautics  and 
ministration. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Education  and   the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbaia  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research    and    Development    Admin- 
istration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferation  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Post  .11  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget   estimate   for   fiscal    year    1978 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 


9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land. 
Until:  noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications   Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  into  domes- 
tic  communication    common    carrier 
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policies     (i.e.,     telephone,     computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,   including  E.  292,  and 
S.689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year    1978   for 
elementary   and   secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
izatlons  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Energy    Research    and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  act. 

3802  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
school  as.slstance  in  Federal  affected 
areas  and  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on   beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including   S.   292.   and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   for   education    of   the    handi- 
capped,  and   for   occupational,   voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1378  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association — Of- 
fice of  Rail  Public  Counsel. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capltot 
MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transportation 
industry,  including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
i  Water  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 

Until:  Noon. 


MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  Inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephones,  com- 
puter, etc.) , 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Workr.  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  in  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public  works   projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292.  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  Human   Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 


Appropriations 
Transportations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  Utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
foi  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flu  cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


propo  sed 


1978 
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Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommlt^e 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
elgn  aid  programs,  to  hear 
the   Export-Import   Bank, 
seas  Private  Investment 

1318  Dlrks^a 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Social  and  Rehabilitation 


budget 

for  for- 

offlclals  of 

and   Over- 

Cprporatlon. 
Building 


1(78 


budget 
for  the 
$ervice. 

Capitol 


S-128, 


Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  yea*   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  1  ear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  Announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  19  r8  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportatlonj  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dlrksei  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Apairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  leglslati6n  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and   lnvest|nent    dis- 
closure. 

6302  Dirkse^.  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Land4  and  Re- 
sources 
To   consider  8.   7,   to  establish   in   the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of   Surface   Mining   Reclamution   and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrkse4  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authotization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on 
fiscal     year     1976     authorlz|itlon 
Government    intelligence 


S-4II7, 


budg- 
1978   for 
Mem- 
ivitnesses. 


h  sar 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  prop>a^ed 
et   estimates  for  fiscal   year 
public  works  projects,  to 
bers  of  Congress  and  public 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Nedds 

To   continue   hearings   to  examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  ai  d  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dirksen 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
the    Land    and    Water 
Fund. 

1114  Dirksen 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the  air 
tlon  industry,  including  S 
S.  689. 

SllODlrkser 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et   estimate   for   fiscal   year 
the   defense   establishments, 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


year 


proposed 
for 
activities. 
Capitol 


Building 


budg- 

1978   for 

Recrefetlon  and 

Conservation 

Building 
Transpdrtatlon 


prop(  sing  reg- 
trfinsporta- 
292,   and 


Building 


budg- 
1978  for 
to  hear 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witness. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources. 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  International  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  any  major  proj- 
ect expected  to  have  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Inspector 
General,  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee    on    Budget    Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearing  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Committee,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including   S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,    environmental,    and    so- 
cial viability  of  various  oil-shale  tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


March  9,  1977 


APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL   5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419.  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL   6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  In  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Dirksen  Building 


March  9,  1977 


iO;00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission: 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
bvidget  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978 
for  public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL   7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  clas.sified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL    18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yaar  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL    19 
S:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  f.scal   year   1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior   and   re- 
lated   Agencies,    to    hear    p\:bllc    wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1976  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Buildinp 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  de.'elopment  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  leportlng  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommlttfe  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

^3302  Dirksen  Building 

3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Svibcommittee 
;         To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate   for   fiscal   year    1978   for   the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirk.sen  Building 

APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Urban 
Mass   Transportation   Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


7019 


MAY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  6udget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Grovernmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Cancellation 
MARCH  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until  Noon  322  Russell  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'cloc  i  a.m. 

Dr.  Jonathan  A.  Llndsey,  M£  rion  Junc- 
tion Baptist  Church,  Marioii,  Ala.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all,  we  ask-  Your  4)lessing  on 
those  who  gather  here. 

Grant  that  they  may  see  with 
lumined  by  Thy  spirit;   that 
hear  the  voices  of  all  whorr 
tions  affect;  and  that  they  m^y 
responsible  compassion. 

Grant  also,  O  Lord,  that  ii; 
cise  of  power  they  shall  knov 
that  they  shall  seek  justice 
eousness;  and,  that  they  shall 
ways  with  a  vision  of  the  gooc 

We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  our 
the  opportunities  we  find  to 
and  Thy  creation;  for  the 
Thy  strength  and  wisdom  w 
and  guides  us;  and,  for  the  fe 
those  who  share  our  vision; 
tasks.  Amen. 


eyes  il- 
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act  with 

the  exer- 
humility; 
md  right- 
act  In  all 

Father,  for 
lerve  Thee 
ex  )erience  of 
hiqh  supports 
lowship  of 
and   our 


THE  JOURNAL 


las  exam- 
day's  pro- 
House  his 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
ined  the  Joui-nal  of  the  last 
ceedings  and  announces  to  thq  ] 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joui^al  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  JONATHAN  A.  LIN]  )SEY 


was  given 
for  1 

ixtend  his 


H  )use 


(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and   to  revise   and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speakeij  the  open- 
ing prayer  this  morning  is  beii  g  given  by 
my  good  friend  Dr.  Jonathan  Llndsey  of 
Marion,  Ala.  Jon  is  a  graduate  of  George 
Washington  University  and  thi  (  Southern 
Baptist  Tlieological  Seminary  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  where  he  has  also  b«  en  a  visit- 
ing professor.  He  is  now  on  the  faculty  of 
Judson  College  in  Marion,  an<  I  serves  as 
pastor  of  a  church  in  my  district 

In  1975,  he  received  a  mastiers 
in  library  science  from  the 
Alabama,  and  his  work  in 
well  known  throughout  our 
Lindsey  was  named  an 
cator  of  America  in  1972, 
ceived     numerous    other 
achievements  in  higher  educat 
also  served   on  several 
boards  in  our  area,  and  gives  t 
his   time   and   energy   whenei 
upon.  Of  particular  note  is 
ship  and  work  in  connection 
Alabama  Women's  Hall  of  Fsme. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  him 
here  today. 


men  al 


lis 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMFlTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  A  BILL 
MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAI  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,]l977 


Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
on  Appropriations  may  have 
night  tonight  to  file  a 


til 


ard 


degree 

University  of 

is  field  is 

State.  Dr. 

Outstanding  Edu- 

has  re- 

for 

Ion.  He  has 

health 

relessly  of 

er   called 

leader- 

with  the 


av  ards 


I    ask 

(Committee 

until  mid- 

privilefed  report 


on  a  bill  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  reserved  all  points 
of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVH/EGED  REPORT  ON  AN 
ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1977 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1977,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section  3 
of  House  Resolution  383,  95th  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House:  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Preyer, 
chairman ;  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG ;  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Flynt;  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kastenmeier;  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton;  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Udall;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Hamilton;  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Meeds;  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Flowers;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obey;  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Danielson; 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Mazzoli;  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Wiggins;  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Cederberg;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Heckler;  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel;  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Sawyer. 


HANAFI  MUSLIN  SECT  SIEGE 

( Mr.  McDonald  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day members  of  the  fanatical  Hanafl 
Muslim  sect  carried  out  a  coordinated 
three-pronged  attack,  taking  many  hos- 
tages who  are  still  being  held  in  a  siege 
situation  at  B'nai  B'rith  headquarters,  at 
the  Islamic  Center,  and  at  the  District 
Building. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
should  have  known  about  the  planned 


attacks  in  advance  and  prevented  them. 
However,  the  MPD  destroyed  its  intelli- 
gence files  and  closed  out  its  intelligence- 
gathering  and  informant  program  sev- 
eral years  ago.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
lack  of  advance  information.  Maurice 
Williams  has  been  murdered ;  others  have 
been  shot,  stabbed,  and  beaten;  and 
scores  are  being  held  captive  under  threat 
of  death. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Hanafl  sect 
and  the  closely  related  Sunnt  sect  are 
splinter  groups  from  the  violence-prone 
Black  Muslim  prison  cult.  These  prison 
cults  have  taken  the  names  of  respectable 
branches  of  the  Islamic  faith  and  use 
them  as  a  cover  for  criminal  activities. 
In  addition,  these  prison-based  sects  have 
repeatedly  engaged  in  murderous  inter- 
necine warfare  which  has  involved  am- 
bushes, shootouts,  murders,  and  terror- 
ism against  the  families  of  their  rivals. 

These  groups  should  be  under  surveil- 
lance by  both  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement. But  under  pressure  from  spe- 
cial interest  groups  and  some  politicians, 
inteUigence  programs  have  been  curtailed 
or  ended. 

Part  of  the  blame  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress, specifically  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  allowed  a  parliamen- 
tary maneuver  to  destroy  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  which 
had  opened  an  investigation  of  these  vio- 
lent prLson  cults  in  1973  and  held  hear- 
ings on  these  and  related  matters. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  refused 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  House, 
and  has  not  held  a  single  hearing  on  ter- 
rorist or  violence-prone  groups. 

As  a  first  step.  Congress  needs  to  re- 
establish the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  which  could  provide  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  enable  Federal  and 
local  authorities  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  these  violent  outrages. 


COST-OF-LIVING  PAY  RAISE  TO  GO 
INTO  EFFECT  OCTOBER  1 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple have  been  speaking.  The  people  are 
finally  being  heard. 

The  response  being  taken  in  the  Con- 
gress is  a  welcome,  although  about  a 
month  and  a  $130,000,000  late,  biparti- 
sian  effort  to  respond  to  the  public  dis- 
gust with  this  pay  raise  issue. 

Most  recently  this  response  is  bein? 
expressed  in  such  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
the  other  body.  The  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  that  body  are  bringing 
up  today  at  2  p.m.  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  recipients  of  raises  under  the' 
recent  Quadrennial  Commission  recom- 
mendations forego  the  annual  cost-of- 
living  raise  we  all  are  scheduled  to  get  in 
October.  I  applaud  their  efforts,  and 
only  wish  they  had  done  the  same  thing 
a  month  ago  before  the  recent  raise  went 
through.  I  also  wish  they  had  so  joined 
hands  1  month  ago  to  stop  the  $13,000 
pay  raise.  It  would  save  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  institutions  of  Government 
much  embarrassment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  why 
cannot  we  have  that  same  bipartisan 
effort  in  the  House,  Our  minority  leader 
has  already  spoken  out  on  this  point. 
Would  you  not  cooperate  with  him? 

Anything  less  means  we  are  going  to 
further  erode  confidence  in  Government. 
In  fact  by  taking  a  cost-of-living  raise 
this  October  on  top  of  the  $12,900  raise 
we  have  already  granted  ourselves — we 
will  look  downright  greedy  and  even  silly. 

Let  no  one  think  this  effort  will  slow 
me  in  my  drive  to  repeal  all  automatic 
salary  increase  mechanisms. 


IMPORT  RELIEF  TO  HONEY 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
section  152(d)  (1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 80,  to  disapprove  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  denying  import  re- 
lief under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  the 
U.S.  honey  Industry. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  512(d)(3)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  I  move  to  postpone  Indefinitely 
the  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  before  we  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
9  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  ordered 
that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  80 
be  reported  unfavorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. House  Concurrent  Resolution  80 
provides  for  congressional  disapproval 
of  the  determination  by  the  President 
not  to  provide  Import  relief  to  the  U.S. 
honey  industry  under  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

As  you  know,  section  203(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  authorizes  Concrress  to  over- 
ride a  decision  by  the  President  not  to 
provide  Import  relief  recommended  by 
the  International  Ti-ade  Commission  as 
a  remedy  for  serious  Injury  to  a  domestic 
Industry  due  to  Increased  imports.  If 
both  Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  within  90  days  after 
the  President  reports  his  determination 
to  Congress,  the  relief  recommended  by 
the  Commission  must  go  Into  effect 
within  30  days.  Special  procedures  under 
section  152  of  the  Trade  Act  for  expe- 
dited consideration  provide  that  if  the 
committee  has  not  reported  the  resolu- 
tion within  30  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction,  a  highly  crivlleged  motion 
IS  in  order  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  and  take  the 
matter  up  directly  on  the  House  floor 
February  23  is  the  30th  day  for  commit- 
tee consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  80. 

The  Commission,  by  a  3-to-2   vote, 
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found  a  threat  of  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  honey  industry  due  to  increased 
imports  and  recommended  a  tariff-rate 
quota  for  5  years  as  the  form  of  import 
relief.  On  August  28.  1976,  the  President 
reported  his  determination  to  Congress 
that  import  relief  would  not  be  in  the 
national  economic  interest. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  held  a 
public  hearing  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 80  on  February  8,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  the  administration  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  honey  producers,  im- 
porters, and  processors.  The  subcommit- 
tee report  to  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  indicates  the  main  economic 
factors  and  arguments  presented  in  that 
testimony  and  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port to  the  President. 

In  reporting  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 80  unfavorably  by  a  voice  vote 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  threat 
of  injury  found  to  exist  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  has  not  proved 
suflRcient  to  warrant  disagreement  with 
the  President's  conclusion  that  the  Im- 
position of  the  import  restraints  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  would  not  be 
in  the  national  economic  interest.  It  is 
my  view,  therefore,  that  the  House  should 
table  House  Concurrent  Resolution  80 
f.nd  thereby  discharge  its  responsibilities 
in  this  flrst  use  of  these  special  Trade  Act 
procedures. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  disappointed  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  not  able  to  favor- 
ably report  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 80. 

I  sponsored  this  resolution  because  I 
believe  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion's— ITC — findings  In  the  matter  of 
honey  imports  are  convincing  and  pro- 
vide am.ple  justification  for  increasing 
tariffs  on  imported  honey. 

Honey  imports  have  risen  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  from  1975  to  1976.  In 
1975,  honey  imports  totaled  46,380,000 
pounds,  Willie  in  1976  approximately 
65,000,000  were  Imported.  These  statistics 
serve  to  reinforce  the  ITC's  findings  that 
threat  of  serious  injury  to  the  honey  In- 
dustry could  result  if  honey  Imports  con- 
tinued to  increase.  Clearly.  1976  has 
proven  this  point. 

While  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  empowered  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  domestic  and  foreign  honey 
markets  and  tlieir  Interrelationships,  it 
did  not,  in  Its  report  to  the  President, 
stress  the  value  of  bees  to  agriculture 
through  pollination. 

Bees  have  been  responsible  for  polli- 
nating an  estimated  $8  billion  worth  of 
crops  each  year.  This  Is  an  estimated 
value,  and  I  would  hope  funding  could  be 
provided  to  do  more  comprehensive  stud- 
ies on  crop  pollination  by  bees. 

The  Incentives  for  American  honey 
producers  to  keep  bee  colonies  is  di- 
minishing. Colonies  have  been  steadily 
declining  throughout  the  United  States 
since  World  War  II.  This  decUne  has  be- 
come sharper  within  the  last  decade.  The 
ramifications  of  this  decline  will  mean 
higher  food  costs  for  Americans,  since 
artificial  pollination  processes  are  costly 
and  not  as  effective  as  bees.  Some  crops, 
for  example  alfalfa,  depend  solely  on  bee 
pollination  for  propagation. 


Currently,  American  beekeepers  have 
few  of  the  advantages  other  agricultural 
producers  enjoy.  They  do  not  have  price 
supports  for  their  product;  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  buying  any  surplus 
honey,  and  honey  does  not  have  the  im- 
port protection  extended  to  other  agri- 
cultural products. 

These  factors  do  not  add  up  to  a  rea- 
son to  maintain  bee  colonies  or  to  ex- 
pand a  beekeeping  operation.  We  could, 
as  a  nation,  import  100  percent  of  our 
honey  needs  and  dispense  with  the  major 
bee  colonies  in  our  country.  If  this  were 
to  happen,  the  American  consumer  would 
soon  pay  higher  prices  for  milk,  meat, 
fruit,  nuts,  and  vegetables.  Colonies  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  and  I  fear  the  reluc- 
tance of  our  Government  to  increase  the 
Import  protection  for  this  small  but  vital 
industry  will  accelerate  the  decline  of  do- 
mestic bee  colonies. 

While  the  focus  of  the  ITC's  Report  to 
the  President  is  the  potential  damage  to 
the  honey  industry  due  to  Imports,  it 
Is  seemingly  Impossible  to  consider  the 
domestic  value  of  honey  without  also  tak- 
ing into  account  the  value  of  pollination, 
which  is  certainly  intertwined  with  the 
actual  fact  of  honey  production.  It  is 
apparent  that  pollination  has  not  been 
given  the  serious  consideration  it  de- 
serves In  this  particular  issue. 

The  honey  producers  In  our  coimtry 
do  not  make  a  dent  in  the  GNP.  If  their 
overall  contribution  to  American  agri- 
culture were  accurately  assessed,  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  be  amazed  at 
the  variety  and  value  of  the  honeybee's 
contribution  to  our  domestic  economy. 
The  Trade  Act  of  1974  was  drafted  to 
protect  small  as  well  as  large  businesses. 
The  ITC,  In  its  report  to  the  President, 
said: 

We  are  constrained  to  note  that  the  out- 
come of  this  Investigation  Indicates  the  proc- 
ess by  which  someone,  no  matter  how  small, 
unorganized,  or  lacking  In  legal  representa- 
tion, can  prevail  before  the  Commission  If 
only  the  facts  presented  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.  The  citizen  can  peti- 
tion his  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  get  it  so  long  as  we  remain  a 
nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

While  I  do  not  believe  the  ITC's  opti- 
mism has  been  served  by  the  events 
which  have  followed  the  submission  of 
its  report  on  honey  to  the  President,  I 
continue  to  hope  that  it  will  one  day  be 
possible  for  a  small  industry  to  success- 
fully gain  protection  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  80. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FDA  OVERREACTION 
STUDY  ON 


"O  CANADIAN 


SACCHARIN 


doae 


(Mr.  MARTIN  asked 
permission  to  address 
1  minute  and  to  revise 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr 
again.   Our  ovvn   Food 
ministration  has  now 
Ing  the  last  of  the  dietetic 
the  shelf:  Saccharin — a 
t  )ry  sweetener  that  has 
for  80  years . 

In  my  personal  oplnior 
overreacted  to  a  Canadlar 
200  rats  an  enormous 
'.Vhen  a  few  percent 
tumors — Just  a  few  morn 
do — the  lid  slapped  dowji 
char  in  bottle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  n 
a  normal  dose  of  this 
affect   1   person  in  200 
population  of  the  United 
we  have  here,  rather,  is 
a  person  swallowed  1,850 
a  day,  that  is  almost  twk 
stuff,  every  day  of  his  life 
1  out  of  10  persons  wou 
tumors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
15  bottles  of  this  stuff 
or  800   12-oz.  cans,  that 
dietetic  drinks  every  day, 
effect  of  this  Canadian 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  si 
cans  of  pure  water  would 

Accordingly,  I  am 
a  resolution  to  stop  this 
ban.  There  are  over  10 
who  suffer  from  diabetes.  I 
cemed  by  their  needs  thai  i 
bunch  of  rats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  w 
gressional  opposition  to 
charin.  I  also  intend  to 
ings  which  the  FDA  will 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.   Mi 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
Today  show  it  was 
the  officials  of  the  FDA 
medical    evidence — repeat 
evidence — that  this  is  as 
the  claims  have  alleged. 

I  appreciate  the 
time  to  express  to  the  Hou4c 
Idiocy  of  the  FDA 


md  was  given 
he  House  for 
md  extend  his 

Spea  ker,  here  we  go 

and   Drug   Ad- 

paqicked  into  tak- 

sweeteners  off 

dheap,  satisfac- 

b^en  widely  used 

the  FDA  has 
study  that  fed 
of  saccharin. 
devJBloped  bladdei 
than  usually 
on  the  sac- 


sv  eetener 


tod£  y 


t<s 


suggest  ion 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  anybody  wants  to  buy  some 
wholesale.  I  have  a  good  s  ipply 


WHO  IS  BRADY  TYSON? 


ar  d 


(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked 
permission  to  address  thf 
minute  and  to   revise 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr    ^^^ 
like  to  call  the  attention  of 
to  certain  materials  that  I 
Inserting  under  a  special 
Congressional  Record 
life  and  times  of  one  Mr 
presume  most  of  us  will 
Mr.  Tyson's  name.  We  saw 
In  the  press  this  week  as 
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evidence  that 

would 

nillion  of  the 

States.  What 

evidence  that  If 

these  packets 

boxes  of  the 

for  a  lifetime, 

d  get  bladder 

have  to  drink 

straight  every  day, 

is  33  cans  of 

;o  produce  the 

reiearch. 

ly.  Fifty  such 

kill  a  person. 

introducing 

lilly  saccharin 

million  Americans 

am  more  con- 

I  am  about  a 

nil 


express  con- 
ban  on  sac- 
tify  at  hear- 
cokiduct  in  June. 
Speaker,  will 


o  the  gentle- 


£  peaker,  on  the 

menticjied  by  one  of 

there  is  no 

no    medical 

damaging  as 


ti&t 


gentlen^an  taking  the 
the  ab.-olute 


let  me  say, 
saccharin 
here. 


2nd 


was  given 
Hou.se  for  1 
extend  his 


Spe  aker. 


I  would 

my  colleagues 

shall  be  today 

order  in  the 

dedling  with  the 

lirady  Tyson.  I 

low  recognize 

him  described 

c  elegate  to  the 


United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  apol- 
ogize for  past  American  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  Chile.  His  statement 
was  disowned  by  President  Carter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Tyson,  now  on  leave  from  the  American 
University,  has  a  record  of  association 
with  Marxist  and  pro-Communist  orga- 
nizations stretching  over  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  been  identified  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Justice  to  Latin  American 
Political  Prisoners,  which  has  among  its 
officials  many  known  Communists.  Mr. 
Tyson  was  also  expelled  from  Brazil  by 
its  government  for  fomenting  revolu- 
tion. 

I  think  a  thorough  reading  of  this  In- 
formation regarding  Mr.  Tyson  will  call 
into  serious  question  his  continued  as- 
sociation with  the  U.S.  Government  In 
any  official  capacity.  I  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  rosition  by  U.N. 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  who  cer- 
tainly is  making  his  mark  in  Interna- 
tional affairs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  HOUSING  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  388  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  388 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 401(b)(1)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3843) 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  housing  as- 
sistance for  lower  income  Americans  in  liscal 
year  1977.  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  rein- 
surance and  crime  Insurance  programs,  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Neigh- 
borhoods, and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amc-idment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  Tt  shall  be  In 
order  to  crnslder  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance a-'d  Urban  Affairs  now  printed  on 
page  3,  line  14  through  page  4.  line  8  not- 
wlt'ista'^dlng  the  provWons  of  section  401 
(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 


ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution provides  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3843),  supplemental 
housing  authorization. 

It  is  a  1-hour  open  rule  and  provides 
for  waiver  of  two  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  which  would  otherwise  pre- 
clude consideration.  Section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  requires  authorizations 
to  be  reported  no  later  than  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  it  would  take  effect.  Sec- 
tion 401(b)  (1)  prohibits  consideration  of 
new  entitlement  authority  which  would 
take  effect  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  bill  is  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  both 
points  of  order. 

I  would  point  out  that  waivers  were 
requested  by  the  Banking  Committee  to 
enable  it  to  act  on  the  administration 
requested  bill.  Both  waivers  are  purely 
technical.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Budget,  authorized  by  vote  of  his 
committee,  indicated  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  waivers. 

The  waiver  of  section  401  applies  to 
only  one  section  of  the  bill  which  ex- 
tends two  HUD  insurance  programs.  In 
doing  so,  it  places  future  renewals  on  a 
fiscal  year  cycle  to  insure  that  no  future 
waivers  will  be  required.  The  waiver  of 
section  402  applies  to  the  entire  bill  but 
all  funds  authorized  are  assumed  in  the 
third  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

The  bill  modifies  section  8  housing  by 
authorizing  an  additional  $378  million 
for  rent  subsidies  bringing  the  total 
number  of  section  8  units  to  400,000. 

It  also  contains  an  emergency  au- 
thorization of  $19  6  million  for  operating 
subsidies  for  existing  public  housing 
projects  facing  unexpectedly  high  heat- 
ing bills  because  of  the  severe  winter. 

The  bill  increases  funding  of  the 
homesteading  program  from  $5  million 
to  $10  million. 

It  extends  the  HUD  crime  and  riot  in- 
surance programs  through  September  30, 
1978.  As  I  have  indicated,  this  ties  re- 
newal of  these  programs  into  the  budget 
cycle. 

And  the  bill  increases  FHA's  general 
insurance  fund  from  $500  million  to  $1.3 
billion. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Neighborhoods  to  undertake 
a  2-year  study  of  the  actions  necessary 
for  community  revitalization.  As  Repre- 
sentative from  one  of  the  most  neighbor- 
hood-oriented cities  in  the  country,  I 
would  stress  how  vital  this  study  could 
be  particularly  in  studying  the  problem 
of  redlining. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  vital  legislation. 
The  administration  and  the  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  presenting  this 
legislation  to  the  House  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  so  that  the  House 
may  consider  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  383 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3843,  the  Supplemental  Hous- 
ing Authorizing  Act  of  1977.  The  rule 
provides  that  the  bill  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  rather  than  by 
sections  and  waives  two  points  of 
order.  It  Is  necessary  to  waive  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
since  this  bill  was  not  reported  in  time  to 
meet  the  May  15  deadline  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  rule 
waives  section  401(b)  (1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  which  makes  It  out  of 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  any  bill 
providing  new  entitlement  authority 
which  is  to  be  effective  before  the  first 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  the  bill 
is  reported.  This  waiver  applies  to  both 
the  bill  and  the  committee  amendment. 

H.R.  3843  raises  the  authorizations  for 
subsidized  housing  contract  authority  to 
provide  an  additional  160,000  imits  and 
Increases  subsidy  contract  terms  from  20 
to  30  years  to  encourage  private  fi- 
nancing. In  addition,  the  bill:  First,  In- 
creases fiscal  year  1977  authorizations  to 
cover  losses  of  the  general  Insurance 
fund,  expand  urban  homesteading,  and 
raise  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
to  cover  Increased  utility  costs;  second, 
extends  HUD  riot  reinsurance  and  crime 
Insurance  programs;  and  third,  estab- 
lishes a  National  Commission  on  Neigh- 
borhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  the  rule 
and  suggest  the  House  adopt  the  reso- 
lution and  debate  the  merits  of  the  bill 
In  the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  411,  nays  0, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alevander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  El. 


(Roll  No.  62], 

YEAS — 411 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 


AuColn 

Badham 

Ba  falls 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 


Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
B-aeKl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Bo^gts 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breck'nrldge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfle'd 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  M'ch. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burt'ener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  F'a. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bur!e«on,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Biirton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
CoU'ns,  in. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cou^hlln 
Crane 
D' Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dan'ei.R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
De'aney 
DeUums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dick<nson 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Ore?. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Ear'y 
Eckhardt 
Ed^ar 

Edvrards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Ca'lf. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Ei'berg 
Emery 
E\i?'i8h 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fenwlck 
P'ndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fitblan 
Flood 


Fllppo 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsyth e 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gialmo 
G'bbons 
Oilman 
G'nn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gude'er 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
Hall 

Ham'lton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hifh  tower 
HUlls 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Ja'-obs 
Jeffords 
Jenk'ns 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  CaMf. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  N.'^. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasten 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemn 
Ketchum 
Keys 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Koch 

Kos<  mayer 
Krebs 
Kriie^er 
LaPalce 
La^omarsino 
Latta 
Leach 
Lederer 
Le^gett 
L»hman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Llovd,  Tenn. 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lu*an 
Luken 
Lnnd'ne 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McPall 
M"Hugh 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Magulre 


Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mtkulskl 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mnier.  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

M'neta 

Minlsh 

M  tchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moak!ey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Mvers.  Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottineer 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pattlson 
Pease 
Pepoer 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Rane-el 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Riseniioover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodlno 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Rovbal 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santlni 
Saras' n 
Sattorfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
S'-hroeder 
Schulze 
Sebe'ius 
Seiberllng 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 


Symms 
Simon 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
S  ack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Sm'th.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
SpeUman 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Steiger 
Stockman 
Sokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 


Badlllo 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Dingell 

Gammage 

Gonzalez 


Taylor 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Trlble 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Watkms 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Pettis 

Quayle 

Roe 

Slsk 

Teague 

Tonry 

Walgren 


Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fia. 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Hawkins 

Le  Pante 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Patterson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Tonry. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Slsk. 
Mr.  Gammage  with  Mr.  Teague. 
Mr.  Le  Fante  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Walgren  with  Mr.  Patterson. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3843)  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  housing  assistance  for 
lower  income  Americans  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot  rein- 
surance and  crime  insurance  programs, 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3843,  with  Mr. 
MiNSTA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  ^Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  mav  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3843  contains  two 
titles.  The  first  title  contains  administra- 
tion requests  for  supplemental  authori- 
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contract 
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zations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
extension    of    two    insuranfce 
which  expire  on  April  30 
Title  n   authorizes   the 
National  Commission  on 
The  committee  reported  o^t 
tuaUy  Identical  to  title  n 
but  the  House  adjourned 
could  be  taken  on  that  bill 

Specifically,  in  title  I, 
provides   additional 
for  the  section  8  housing 
gram  in  the  amount  of  $37J 
gether  witli   the  unused 
the  new  authorization  w 
appropriation  request 
an  estimated  159.000  new 
and  existing  units  under 
supplemental  request  will 
number  of  housing  units 
the  section  8  and  public 
grams  for  1977  to  400,000. 

Section  101(b)  increases 
zation  for  operating  subsidies 
public  housing  projects  by 
from  $576  million  to  $595 
to  meet  unexpectedly  high 
this  winter. 

Section  101(c)   increases 
the  section  8  assistance  pay 
from  20  to  30  years  where 
habilitated  project  is 
nanced   or  financed  under 
Insurance  program,  in  orde 
the    proportion    of    section 
which  are  privately  financed 
full  Federal  guarantee. 

Section  102  increases 
tion  for  appropriations  to 
the  FHA  general  insuranc( 
$500  million  to  $1,341  billion 
amount  would  support  an 
to  compensate  the  fund  for 
realized  as  of  September 
appropriation  involves  no 
tare  of  Federal  funds  but 
in  the  substitution  of 
for    funds    borrowed    by 
Treasury. 

Section  103  increases 
tion  for  the  urban 
gram  for  1977  from  $5  to 
The  increased  authorization 
pensate  the  FHA  insurance 
transfer  of   about  3,000 
family  homes  owned  by 
communities  participating 
homesteading  program. 

Section  104  extends  the 
insurance  and  riot  reinsurai^ce 
from  April  30,   1977,   to 
1978. 


and  for  the 

programs 

of  this  year. 

c  eation   of   a 

N^iyhborhoods. 

a  bill  vir- 

September, 

1  fefore  action 


sqction  101(a) 
authority 
pro- 
million.  To- 
ajuthorization, 
surport  an 
suflBclent  to  assist 
1  ehabilitated, 
tion  8.  This 
the  total 
aptroved  under 
1  lousing  pro- 


as iistance 


I'oul  i 


sez 


3( 


a  id 


o: 


Title  II  of  the  bill  estab 
tional    Commission   on   Ne 
competed  of  2  Members  of 
2  Members  of  the  House, 
members  appointed  by  the 
undertake  a  2-year  study 
contributing  to  the  decline 
hoods  and  of  the  factors 
neighborhood  revitalization 
appropriate  recommenda . 
mission  would  be  fvmded, 
mum  of  $2  million,  out  of 
funds.  It  is  my  hope  that 
could  complete  its  study 
period  of  time,  perhaps  1 
the  Commission's  findings  . 
in  conjunction  with  HUD 
velopment.  We  expect  thalt 


tiois 
u) 


;the 
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the  authori- 

in  existing 

19.6  million. 

million  in  order 

utility  costs 

the  term  of 

rient  contract 

new  or  re- 

conv^ntionally  fi- 

HUD's   co- 

to  increase 

8    projects 

without  a 

thfc  authoriza- 

nieet  losses  in 

fluid  from 

The  latter 

abpropriation 

ill  net  losses 

1976.  This 

adiled  expendi- 

rely  results 

approi^riated  funds 

HUD    from 


thii  authoriza- 

homesljeading  pro- 

$15  million. 

would  com- 

fund  for  the 

to  four- 

to  local 

the  urban 


ore 

FcIA 


11 


HUD  crime 

progrrrns 

S^tember  30, 


ishes  a  Na- 

ghborhoods, 

the  Senate, 

16  public 

'resident,  to 

the  factors 

5f  neighbor- 

lecessary  to 

md  to  make 

.  The  Com- 

to  a  maxi- 

research 

Commission 

a  shorter 

r,  so  that 

ct)uld  be  used 

policy  de- 

HUD   will 


HCJD 


wi:h 
jeai 


work  closely  with  the  Commission  to 
facilitate  the  early  completion  of  its 
study.  In  this  way  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  Commission  should  be  considerably 
less  than  the  $2  million  limit  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Stanton),  the  esteemed 
and  much  respected  ranking  member  of 
our  full  committee. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  comment  generally  on  the 
bill  H.R.  3843.  But  first  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  overall  gen- 
eral purpose  and  the  goals  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  clear  that  this  Nation  needs 
a  productive,  ongoing,  and  efficient  sub- 
sidized housing  program  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  such  a  program.  There  is  a 
demonstrated  need  for  continuity  in  our 
housing  programs.  This  bill  provides  this 
continuity  by  authorizing  funds  which 
together  with  existing  unused  authoriza- 
tions provides  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977 
sufficient  So  assist  approximately  159,000 
units.  This  assistance  will  be  provided 
to  newly  constructed,  substantially  re- 
habilitated and  existing  units. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  In 
this  supplemental  authorization  bill 
which  have  considerable  merit. 

In  particular,  I  am  referring  to  the 
recognition  of  section  8  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  assisted  housing  program.  While  it 
is  true  that  section  8  has  taken  a  little 
longer  to  get  started  than  originally 
anticipated,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram is  beginning  to  move  quite  well.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  created  the  program  in  1974 
still  exists  today. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  are  in- 
creasing, It  is  certainly  understandable 
that  this  winter  would  result  in  greatly 
increased  utility  costs.  As  a  result,  little 
objection  can  be  raised  to  the  $19.6  mil- 
lion increase  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  increase  in 
urban  homesteading  which  was  re- 
quested by  HUD.  This  program  was 
added  to  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Marjorie  Holt,  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  new  administra- 
tion as  a  means  for  increasing  necessary 
rehabilitation  in  certain  neighborhoods 
is  an  encouraging  sign. 

As  is  clear  by  the  minority  views,  we 
have  some  concerns  particularly  with  tlie 
30-year  contract  terms  for  section  8.  I 
understand  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  will  go  into  this  question  in 
greater  detail  and  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  the  future.  Members  of  the  minority 
would  appreciate  greater  informational 
consideration  by  HUD.  The  Department 
will  find  us  willing  to  work  for  better 
housing  and  community  development 
programs,  if  we  are  included  throughout 
the  program  development  process. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  , 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

<Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 


mission    to     revise     and     extend    his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3843,  the  Sup- 
plemental Housing  Authorization  Act  of 
1977.  This  bill  would  provide  for  in- 
creased authorization  of  some  $378  mil- 
lion in  contract  authority  for  the  section 
8  housing  assistance  program  for  this 
current  fiscal  year,  1977.  This  additional 
contract  authority  being  requested  by 
President  Carter,  together  with  the  un- 
used authorization  of  $175  million,  would 
be  sufficient  to  a.ssist  approximately 
159,000  additional  low-income  housing 
units,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  as- 
sisted housing  units  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  some  400,000. 

The  bill  has  other  provisions,  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  our  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Ashley,  will  address  shortly. 

H.R.  3843  was  approved  by  the  full 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  39  ayes  and  5 
nays.  It  was  led  through  the  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  very  expeditiously 
by  our  Housing  Subcommittee  chairman. 

The  bill's  title  II  sets  up  a  National 
Committee  on  Neighborhoods.  To  those 
who  believe  as  I  do,  in  the  need  to  en- 
courage what  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
"World  Republics,"  this  is  good  news. 

I  have  received  strong  support  from 
State  housing  officials,  as  well  as  from 
numerous  housing  authorities,  for  this 
legislation.  Testimony  received  by  our 
Housing  Subcommittee  indicates  that  the 
section  8  program  is  beginning  to  work 
well.  I  believe  that  our  new  HUD  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Harris,  and  her  team  will  de- 
vote the  energy  necessary  to  make  this 
program  a  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  general  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  H.R.  3843,  recog- 
nizing it  to  be  what  its  title  calls  it,  a 
supplemental  authorization.  As  such,  it 
is  catch-up  legislation . 

I  do  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that 
I  will  oppose  the  extension  of  section  8 
contract  terms  from  20  to  30  years,  as 
is  provided  in  the  bill,  through  a  com- 
mittee amendment  adopted  by  the  full 
committee.  This  provision  is  the  first 
committee  amendment,  and  I  will  urge 
its  defeat  for  the  reasons  which  are 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views. 

Let  me  just  say  very  simply  and  con- 
ci-ely  that  the  justification  for  this  pro- 
vision has  been  totally  lacking,  in  my 
estimation.  We  were  not  satisfied  in  sub- 
committee that  the  need  existed  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  conventional  contracts 
to  30  from  20  years,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence in  subcommittee  this  provision 
was  not  adonted.  However,  in  the  full 
committee,  after  a  memo  from  the  De- 
partment was  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  'Mr.  Ashley)  ,  which  was  entitled, 
"Justification  of  Legislative  Initiative 
Increasing  the  Section  8  Contract  Terms 
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from  20  to  30  Years,"  the  full  committee 
adopted  the  amendment. 

In  that  memo,  the  Secretary  states 
that  of  the  section  8  non-State-aided 
project  reservations,  28  percent  were  to 
be  conventionally  financed,  and  to  date 
only  about  8  percent  of  the  starts  are 
conveiitional.  Now,  that  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  has  the  Secretary  indicated  to 
us  the  length  of  time  the  remaining  20 
percent  have  been  waiting  for  financ- 
ing? Have  these  been  pending  for  3 
months  or  more?  For  6  months  or  more? 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem? 
Nowhere  in  the  memo  are  these  impor- 
tant figures  to  be  foimd. 

Perhaps  the  Department  has  provided 
them  in  some  form  which  we  have  not 
been  privy  to.  If  so,  I  would  ask  the  De- 
partment to  set  forth  these  figures  be- 
fore the  House.  In  that  regard.  I  would 
direct  that  question  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  .  Do  we  have  this  justifica- 
tion? Do  we  have  these  figures? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  unfortunately  the 
prior  administration — and  that  specifi- 
cally— did  not  institute  information- 
gathering  systems  that  would  be  respon- 
sive to  the  gentleman's  question.  The 
current  administration  has  not  had  time 
to  do  so,  so  to  that  extent  we  are  not 
Informed  as  to  how  many  reservations 
have  been  outstanding  for  30  days,  how 
many  for  60  days,  and  how  many  for  90 
days. 

I  might  say  that  what  we  do  know — 
and  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  this — is 
that  total  construction  starts  under  the 
conventionally  financed  Gection  8  pro- 
gram are  8  percent.  Sixty  percent  of  sec- 
tion 8  activity,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  attributable  to  financing  through  StJite 
hoasing  finance  agencies.  Thirty-two 
percent  have  been  FHA  financed. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I 
do  not  really  have  any  great  differences 
with  respect  to  the  facts.  He  knows  and 
I  know  that  there  has  not  been  the  kind 
of  activity  under  the  section  8  program 
attributable  to  conventionally  financed 
projects  that  we  had  anticipated.  This 
is  an  effort,  of  course,  by  going  from  the 
20-  to  30-year  term,  to  do  something 
about  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  wish 
to  quickly  say  that  he  and  I  do  have 
commonality  of  understanding  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  the  section  8 
program.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  spot  with  respect  to  these 
figures,  because  it  certainly  is  not  his  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  them.  However,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  any  time  in  a  sup- 
plemental authorization,  such  as  this, 
which  is  basically  intended  just  to  take 
care  of  the  immediate  problems,  to  come 
in  with  a  substantive  change  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  provision,  of  a  50-percent 
Increase  in  the  term  of  the  contract,  that 
there  ought  to  be  better  justification 
from  the  department  than  we  have  re- 
ceived. I  will  advise  the  gentleman  here 
today  that  such  justification  will  be  de- 
manded in  the  future.  I  think  it  is  well 
that  we  not  set  the  precedent  today  of 
accepting  something  on  guesstime — and 
the  gentleman's  words  really  bear  it 
out — that  this  administration  has  not 


had  the  opportunity  to  develop  these 
statistics.  If  the  Department  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  statistics, 
then  how  car.  it  justify  asking  a  change, 
as  it  does  in  this  legislation? 

And  let  me  remind  the  gentleman  also 
that  just  last  year  we  extended  the  pe- 
riod of  payment  for  nonoccupied  units 
from  2  to  14  months,  which  many  peo- 
ple said  would  help  the  financing  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  some  $378  million  in  contract 
authority  for  section  8  for  the  rest  of  the 
current  year. 

Concomitant  with  that,  and  as  part 
of  the  broad  effort  to  increase  the  hous- 
ing starts  in  this  current  year,  is  the  pro- 
posal and  the  plea  from  the  administra- 
tion to  allow  conventionally  financed 
section  8  to  go  from  a  20-  to  a  30-year 
term.  These  cannot  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  we  want  an  additional  amount  of 
program  activity,  and  in  order  to  get 
that,  we  have  to  persuade  not  just  the 
State  housing  financing  agencies,  of 
which  there  are  only  20  active  ones  in 
the  country,  not  only  FHA,  which  has 
its  complications  by  way  of  extended  pe* 
riods  for  processing,  but  we  want  to  be 
able  to  call  upon  the  conventional  lend- 
ing institutions.  This  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult, as  the  gentleman  knows.  We  do 
have  the  figures.  We  are  not  totally 
in  the  blind.  We  know  that  only  8  percent 
of  the  starts  so  far  have  been  convention- 
ally financed,  and  this  simply  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  once  again 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
But  I  think  the  gentleman  will  also  agree 
that  the  section  8  program  is  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  suffered  many  of  the  agonies 
usually  encountered  before  the  final  reg- 
ulations were  adopted.  We  also  know  that 
the  sponsors  that  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity and  did  the  best  job  in  section  8 
housing  were  the  State  housing  agencies. 
They  were  so  structured  so  as  to  be  able 
to  utilize  the  section  8  program  well,  and 
so  they  did  get  going  faster.  Conven- 
tional financing  has  been  slow.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  merely  because  there  has  not 
been  the  kind  of  activity  in  section  8 
housing  through  conventional  financing 
that  we  would  like  does  not  mean  that  It 
Is  necessary  that  we  do  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  today  to  make  it  work. 
We  may  only  have  8  percent  if  we  go  to 
30  years.  The  gentleman  knows  if  we 
have  a  finite  number  of  dollars  that  are 
to  be  spent  on  these  contracts,  that,  to 
the  extent  that  we  increase  the  obliga- 
tional  commitment  from  20  to  30  years, 
that  obligation  is  increased  50  percent 
for  each  unit. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  go  to  30  years,  we  are  com- 
mitting the  contract  term  to  30  years 
which  is  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
contract  term. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  We  are  increasing 
the  subsidy  span  by  10  years.  People  are 
going  to  be  housed  under  a  program  that 


calls  for  a  term  of  30  years  instead  ol 
20  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  does  not  cost  any 
more  per  unit,  and  we  are  extending  the 
term.  Since  we  are  extending  the  term 
by  10  years,  the  monthly  rents  stay 
where  they  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
probably  will  be  lower. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
if  we  go  from  20  years  to  30  years,  the 
ultimate  obligation  of  the  Government  is 
increased? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course,  because  we 
are  extending  by  one-third  the  period  of 
time  in  the  program  by  which  people  get 
shelter  assistance.  Of  course  it  costs 
more.  If  we  could  find  a  way  to  go  from 
20  to  30  years  for  shelter  assistance  with- 
out its  costing  any  more,  man,  we  would 
have  rediscovered  the  wheel. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  not  an  insignificant  non- 
fiscal  impact  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  What  we  are  trying  to  do,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  and  per- 
mit me  to  explain,  is  to  respond  to  what 
we  have  found  in  the  marketplace.  When 
the  gentleman  and  I  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation in  1974,  it  was  our  common  pur- 
pose to  put  more  reliance  on  the  market- 
place and  on  the  mechanisms  of  the 
marketplace  than  hitherto  had  been  the 
case  in  our  efforts  to  provide  shelter  for 
low-income  families.  The  gentleman  will 
certainly  agree  with  that. 

What  we  find  now  is  that  there  are 
constraints  in  the  marketplace.  We  could 
not  gaze  into  a  crystal  ball  in  1974  and 
come  forth  with  legislation  that  answers 
all  the  requirements  of  the  marketplace, 
and  we  have  found  that  there  are  con- 
straints in  the  marketplace  as  far  as 
conventionally  financed  section  8  hous- 
ing projects  are  concerned.  This  is  simply 
one  effort^-and  I  hope  it  is  the  only  ef- 
fort that  wiU  be  necessary— to  remove 
these  constraints  so  that  we  can  allow 
the  marketplace  to  respond  to  the  pro- 
gram as  the  gentleman  and  I  anticipated 
back  in  1974.  ,     ^^   . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chau"- 
man,  once  again  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting,  is  he, 
that  the  problem  with  conventionally 
financed  section  8  housing  has  been  only 
the  term  of  the  contract  rather  than  the 
problems  associated  with  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  regulations,  as  well  as  the 
problems  in  determining  fair-market 
rents,  the  changes  that  were  made  in 
the  regulations,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
ministrative problems?  Did  not  these 
latter  things  have  greater  impact  on  the 
slowness  of  conventionally  financed  sec- 
tion 8  projects  than  the  term  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
those  factors  represent  constraints  with 
respect  to  the  marketplace  and  the  mar- 
ket response,  yes.  I  cannot  gainsay  that. 
The  relative  importance  of  those  factors 
is  something  else  again. 

We  have  addressed  the  fair-market 
problem.  Some  of  the  problems  will  re- 
late to  regulations,  we  know  that. 
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One  of  the  problem  areps  we  have  not 
addressed,  however,  is  tl:e  term  of  the 
obhgations,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  just  feels  one 
way  and  I  feel  the  other  v'ay  about  that. 
I  think  this  is  a  constrai:  it  that  we  can 
eliminate.  It  does  not  do  Jeopardy  to  the 
program. 

The  gentleman  is  right  in  saying  It 
involves  more  budget  outl  ly.  because  we 
are  extending  the  period  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  these  shel  er  units  by  an 
additional  10  years.  So  he  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right,  that  loes  represent 
additional  budget  author!  ;y. 

I  think  that  it  is  import  int,  if  we  want 
this  program  to  succeed,  t  lat  we  address 
ourselves  without  any  pr  de  of  author- 
ship to  the  facts,  and  I  wi  luld  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  evldince  has  been 
rather  conclusive,  not  jus  .  from  the  ad- 
ministration but  from  oi  her  witnesses, 
that  this  does  represent  J,n  impediment 
to  the  effective  participat  on  by  conven- 
tional lenders  in  this  progi  am. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigi  in.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  once  again  thank  he  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  issue  fur- 
ther, but  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  comment  before  c^  including  that 
I  knew  the  gentleman's  position  w^hen 
this  matter  came  before  t!  le  subcommit- 
tee. That  position  changec  between  con- 
sideration by  the  subcomr  litte  and  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee. 

I  certainly  wish  to  com  nend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  openminec  attitude  with 
which  he  approached  th  s  Issue.  I  am 
sure  the  new  administrs  tion  will  ap- 
preciate having  someone  who  is  firm 
without  being  inflexible  in  his  considera- 
tion of  leei'^iation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  ccnsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   (Mr.  Han- 

NAFORDt . 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  ol  this  bill  and 
particularly  wish  to  comm  snd  the  chair- 
man for  including  title  II  n  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  Hanking  Com- 
mittee markup  of  H.R.  384  ?,  I  mentioned 
to  my  distinguished  collea  rue  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Ashley)  a  particu  ar  Interest  I 
have  in  title  n  of  this  bill.  Title  n  would 
create  a  IjTaticnal  Cornmis,  ilon  on  Neigh- 
borhoods, to  conduct  a  2-3  ear  study  into 
the  problems  facing  oui  communities 
and  the  effectiveness  of  th  e  Government 
programs  created  to  solve  them. 

I  am  particularly  intensted  in  estab- 
lishing that  the  Commissi  on  will  be  au- 
thorized to  devote  some  c  f  its  time  and 
effort  to  a  specific  discussii  tn  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  older  Amerlcj  ns  in  deterio- 
rating neighborhoods.  I  wjuld  also  hope 
the  Commission  would  lool;  at  senior  citi- 
zen communities,  such  as  Leisure  World 
In  Seal  Beach.  CaMf  ,  to  examine  their 
methods  of  providing  old  tr  people  with 
adequate  security,  health  care,  recrea- 
tion, and  transr-ortntion  Such  an  ex- 
amination would  fulfill  tie  major  goals 
of  legislation  I  introduced  on  January  11 
of  this  vear.  House  Joint  Resolution  129. 
to  establish  a  national  commission  on 
housing  for  the  elderly.  The  need  for 
such  a  commission  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  one  of  my  co  istituents.  Mr. 


Ben  Nicholas  of  Leisure  World.  If  the 
neighborhood  commission  proposed  In 
this  bill  gives  appropriate  attention  to 
the  goals  of  the  proposed  Commission  on 
Housing  for  the  Elderly,  we  can  provide 
not  only  a  great  service  and  fill  a  void 
in  understanding  the  housing  problems 
of  the  elderly,  but  also  prevent  dupUca- 
tlon  of  effort  and  save  the  taxpayer  some 
money. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  want  the  record  to  show  the 
specific  Instruction  of  the  Congress  to 
give  proper  emphasis  to  this  problem  and 
that  the  President  be  urged  to  appoint 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  elderly 
to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I,  too.  want 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  legis- 
lation before  us  and  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  for  the  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
title  n  because  what  title  n  can  do  is  to 
provide  for  this  Congress  a  set  of  policy 
options  which  will  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  chance,  at  last,  to  bring 
rationality  to  Federal  policies  th^t  focus 
on  and  preserve  the  urban  city  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  who  has  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  in  the  field  of  housing, 
has  made  an  excellent  contribution  by 
including  title  II  in  this  act,  and  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  that. 

For  the  purposes  of  legislative  Intent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  point, 
if  I  may,  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  engage  In  a  short  colloquy 
with  me  to  bring  out  with  greater  clarity 
the  intent  of  title  II. 

In  the  committee  there  was  some  con- 
siderable discussion  of  small  citv  neigh- 
borhoods and  large  city  neighborhoods. 
The  point  was  made  that  small  city 
neighborhoods  have  problems,  as  do  large 
city  neighborhoods.  For  that  reason,  the 
committee  struck  all  references  to  "city" 
and  the  term  "urban"  and  so  forth.  I  can 
understand  the  reasons  for  this. 

However,  I  also  can  see — and  I  pointed 
this  out  In  my  additional  views  in  tlie 
committee  report — a  potential  problem 
if  we  do  not  clarify  with  some  specificity 
what  I  see  as  a  potential  problem — a 
problem  that  could  diffuse  the  Neighbor- 
hood Commission's  work  and  spread  its 
work  so  thin  so  as  to  divert  it  from  its 
central  task. 

The  central  task  Is  preserving  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  central  city  neighborhoods. 
I  grant  that  suburban  neighborhoods 
have  problems,  too;  but  I  look  upon  the 
problem  of  the  suburbs  and  suburban 
decay  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  root  prob- 
lem— decay  of  the  central  cities  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  subcommittee 
chali-man  If  he  does  not  agree  with  this 
and  whether  he  feels  that  nothing  the 
committee  did  in  striking  the  various 
terms  I  refer  to  should  be  construed  as 
diverting  the  Cormnisslon's  attention 
from  its  principal  purpose. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  gentle- 


man has  been  very  serious  in  advancing 
this  subject  as  he  has. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  Is  to  ex- 
plore the  problem  that  besets  neighbor- 
hoods. If  we  look  carefully,  we  will  find 
that  It  is  our  urban  neighborhoods  prin- 
cipally, not  exclusively,  but  principally, 
which  are  the  victims  of  many  kinds  of 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate, and  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit,  as 
originally  was  the  case,  the  work  of  the 
Commission  to  our  cities.  Because  of  the 
discussions  that  were  had  in  subcommit- 
tee and  in  full  committee,  it  was  decided 
that  any  reference  would  be  struck  which 
suggested  that  a  geographic  neighbor- 
hood be  located  In  a  particular  type  of 
city  as  a  condition  prerequisite  to  the 
Commission's  doing  Its  work. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker.  It 
troubled  me  in  the  markup  section  also. 
It  seems  to  me  that  by  the  very  defini- 
tion, a  neighborhood  is  a  section  of  a 
larger  entity  and  we,  therefore,  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  run  Into  the  danger 
of  trying  to  take  care  of  one  tiny,  little 
settlement.  The  point  of  this  bill,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  the  deterioration  of 
neighborhoods — and  there  are  usually 
manv  in  a  large  city — and  it  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  neighborhoods  In  those 
smaller  sections  of  a  larger  entity  which 
we  are  trving  to  preserve  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  contribution. 

I  think  we  can  clarify  the  legislative 
intent  in  title  n  if  I  could  yield  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  to  get  his  re- 
sponse as  to  where  the  major  emphasis 
of  this  Commission,  as  proposed  in  title 
n,  ought  to  be  as  he  sees  the  committee's 
intent. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
our  colloquy  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
we  are  not  considering  here  a  commis- 
sion which  will  be  limited  in  Its  study  or 
itr.  recommendations  to  city  neighbor- 
hoods. We  are  interested  also  In  the 
smaller  communities  that  have  neighbor- 
hood problems.  Having  said  that,  I  would 
for  the  sake  of  legislative  history  and 
clarity  state  that  on  pages  6.  7,  and  8  of 
the  report  we  find  the  specifics  of  what 
we  expect  the  Commission  to  be  looking 
at  by  way  of  readying  themselves  to 
make  recommendations.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  types  of  problems  that  are 
particularly  covered  on  pages  6.  7.  and  8 
of  the  report  are  the  problems  that,  quite 
frankly  and  honestly,  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  our  major  cities.  In  our  central 
cities  probably  over  50.000,  or  something 
like  that.  So  I  think  what  we  have  got  to 
do  is  let  the  purposes  of  the  Commission, 
as  set  forth  and  expanded  upon  in  the 
report,  speak  to  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  activity  and  what  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal thrusts  for  concentration  of  efforts 
should  be. 
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I  can  go  further  and  say  that  In  my 
judgment  anybody  reading  this  language 
would  fully  realize  that  it  is  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  our  larger  central  cities  that 
will  be  the  principal  focus  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  . 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Chairman's  remarks,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  neighborhoods  oc- 
cur everywhere  that  people  live — in  small 
communities  as  well  as  large — and  while 
this  bill  does  principally  address  itself  to 
the  problems  of  the  city,  the  problems  of 
the  small  towns  shoiUd  not  be  excluded. 

Last  week  I  was  visited  by  a  delegation 
of  small  town  mayors  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  I  addressed  the  question:  "Do 
neighborhoods  exist  in  the  very  small 
towns?"  Often  they  do;  in  fact,  the  whole 
idea  of  "living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks"  derives  from  small  towns  rather 
than  big  towns.  It  implies  community 
divisions — in  the  best  sense,  "neighbor- 
hoods." 

Neighborhood  problems  such  as  various 
conditions  of  poverty  exist  in  cities  of  all 
sizes.  I  think  therefore  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  not  deal  exclusively  with 
large  cities.  I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission itself  will  have  people  on  it  rep- 
resentative of  small  town  concerns. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  establish  for 
the  record  is  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Commission  should  recognize  the  core 
problem  we  face  today,  and  that  core 
problem  is  what  is  happening  to  the  cen- 
tral cities.  I  happen  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict which  has  a  large  urban  center  and 
many  small  cities  as  well.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  small  com- 
munities can  be  traced  to  the  rot  that  is 
taking  place  In  the  urban  centers  today. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  for  the  record  that  although  we 
have  instructed  the  Commission  to  look 
at  the  problems  of  small  neighborhoods, 
as  they  ought,  they  should  not  divert 
their  attention  from  the  core  problem 
which  causes  the  additional  problems  to 
the  smaller  areas  by  fostering  an  exodus 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
from  the  large  cities.  It  has  had  a  huge 
fiscal  impact  on  many  of  these  commu- 
nities, not  to  mention  many  other  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  all  aware. 

But  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  entirely  bvt  I  would  urge  that  any 
conceptualization  of  neighborhood  de- 
terioration go  beyond  communities 
within  and  adjacent  to  the  large  cities. 
There  are  small  towns  that  have  core 


neighborhood  problems  in  and  of  them- 
selves that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
large  cities. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  think  the  record  makes 
that  clear.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  once  more  to 
answer  a  further  question.  In  committee 
a  number  of  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous State  housing  agencies  came  before 
us  and  requested  a  set-aside  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  under  this  supplemen- 
tal for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  State 
housing  agencies.  As  the  chairman  well 
knows,  many  of  these  agencies  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  delivering  housing  to- 
day. Were  it  not  for  State  housing  agen- 
cies we  would  have  literally  no  section  8 
housing  in  some  States. 

Many  of  these  agency  ofiBcials  felt 
they  deserved  and  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve last  year  that  they  would  receive  a 
specific  amount  of  money  for  their  use 
and  they  came  before  us  asking  for  a 
set- aside  in  this  legislation. 

The  administration  has  thought  wiser 
of  that  and  the  committee  has  as  well. 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  chairman 
could  amplify  on  the  reasons  for  this.  I 
understand  them  to  be  that  some  State 
agencies  are  not  able  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  other  agencies  can. 

I  can  recognize  this  but  I  would  hope 
the  chairman  would  state  for  the  Record, 
to  make  clear  the  legislative  intent  to 
the  Deparment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  that  because  we  opted  not 
to  have  a  set-aside  we  are  by  no  means 
asking  HUD  to  discriminate  against  or 
be  uncooperative  with  those  State  hous- 
ing agencies  that  have  been  literally 
carrying  the  ball  where  almost  everyone 
else  has  failed  in  delivering  of  housing 
to  the  country. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  can  com- 
ment on  this? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  certainly  can.  The 
gentleman  Is  quite  right  that  failure  to 
earmark  should  be  construed  neither  by 
HUD  nor  anvone  else  as  a  signal  by  this 
committee  that  we  acquiesce  In  any  kind 
of  diminution  of  effort  and  of  support 
from  HUD  to  our  State  housing  finance 
agencies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  construction  starts  under  the 
section  8  program  are  attributable  to  the 
State  housing  finance  agencies.  It  is  a 
further  fact,  I  might  say,  and  a  some- 
what complicating  one,  that  we  only  have 
at  the  present  time  20  active  producing 
State  housing  finance  agencies.  This 
would  make,  were  we  bent  upon  this 
course,  the  earmarking  of  units  ex- 
tremely difficult  because  would  we  say, 
that,  well  the  State  finance  agencies 
have  been  responsible  for  60  percent  of 
the  units,  we  will  have  to  carve  out  and 
earmark  60  percent  of  the  additional 
units  for  these  agencies?  We  cannot  very 
well  say  that  when  they  are  operating  in 
only  40  percent  of  the  States. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  problems,  as 
we  have  all  discovered,  with  legislative 
set-asides.  They  impose  great  burdens, 
needless  burdens  really,  on  the  pro- 
grams. 

I  suppose  In  direct  response  to  the 


gentleman  that  the  committee  might 
have  suggested  In  stronger  report  lan- 
guage the  intention  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  needed  participation  of 
the  State  housing  finance  agencies  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  these  agen- 
cies in  their  discussions  with  HUD  came 
away  quite  fully  satisfied  that  HUD  was 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  and  the  suc- 
cessful track  record  of  the  housing  agen- 
cies and  they  would  be  in  no  way  im- 
paired in  their  future  efforts. 

Mr.  AuCOIN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pose  one  additional  question  to 
the  chairman  about  title  II.  If  we  do  cre- 
ate a  national  Commission  that  is  born 
of  the  work  of  the  subcommittee,  would 
it  be  the  feeling  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  this  national  Com- 
mission designed  to  study  the  problems 
of  neighborhoods  would  pretty  much  put 
on  the  shelf  any  specific  legislative  in- 
itiatives that  might  be  brought  forward 
while  the  Commission  is  at  work? 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Indeed  no. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  So  in  no  way  should  title 
II  be  construed  as  inhibiting  the  activ- 
ities of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Indeed  so,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  report 
we  find  language  in  two  or  three  places 
making  it  clear  that  we  expect  the  Com- 
mission to  be  reporting  regularly  to  the 
appropriate  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  in  order  to  point 
out  and  In  a  way  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  going  to,  in  a  sense,  wipe  clean  the 
slate  as  far  as  the  FHA  general  Insurance 
fund  losses  are  at  this  point  In  time.  This 
is  something  we  would  probably  have  to 
do  eventually;  but  it  has  one  disadvan- 
tage, this  wiping  of  the  slate  clean:  it 
means  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  no 
longer  going  to  be  sticking  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  to  remind  us  In  Congress  and 
within  the  administration  that  this  is  a 
program  we  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on,  to 
see  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not 
repeated. 

I  see  that  the  committee  report  em- 
phasizes that: 

The  committee  and  HUD  are  continuing  to 
work  together  on  administrative  and  legis- 
lative measures  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  the  annual  deficits  Incurred  by  this 
fund  as  a  result  of  the  mortgage  Insurance 
operations. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  is  not  just 
a  passing  comment,  but  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  effort  made  to  see 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not 
repeated  in  the  future.  Maybe  it  just 
means  that  the  bad  programs  of  the  past 
are  going  to  be  better  managed,  so  that 
those  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated  and 
the  deficits  built  up;  but  it  also  may 
mean  that  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
quality  of  the  underwriting,  to  study  and 
take  a  good  look  at  this,  maybe  even  take 
a  good  look  at  the  overall  general  admin- 
istration of  this  insurance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  now  that  we 
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in  addition  to  Mr.  Ashley, 
mittee  chairman,  without 
ance  this  legislation  would 
drafted:  Msgr.  Geno  Baron 
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Urban  Etlinic  Affairs  and 
of  the  National  Training 
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result  of  their  studies 
problems    created    by 
which  overlook  the 
cems  of  people  who  live, 
regions  or  statistical  areas, 
borhoods  reflecting  ethnic, 
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This  legislation  attacks 
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tion    systems,    manpower 
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systems  which  make  up  a 
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cannot  be  achieved  in  a  vacuimi.  It  must 
be  put  into  some  type  of  context.  The 
neighborhood  is  a  vital  touchstone  for 
reorganization:  We  should  not  have  what 
amoimts  to  a  technocratic  reorganiza- 
tion, pleasing  to  the  drafters  of  flow- 
charts. Rather  we  should  have  a  reor- 
ganization which  satisfies  human  needs 
because  it  has  at  its  heart,  human  reali- 
ties. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  Inter- 
governmental relations.  One  unit  of  gov- 
ernment alone  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  revitalizing  our  cities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. Again,  in  an  examination  of 
the  impact  of  public  policies  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  level,  it  makes  sense 
to  have  involved  In  the  development  of 
national  policy  those  whose  lives  will  be 
directly  affected  by  Government  de- 
cisionmaking. 

There  Is  much  criticism  of  study 
groups  and  advisory  commissions  these 
days.  But  we  in  Congress  too  often  have 
attempted  to  solve  one  problem  without 
understanding  its  connection  to  another, 
seemingly  unrelated  one.  This  Com- 
mission would  not  be  another  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  imposing  its 
will  upon  the  people.  Rather,  it  builds 
upon  the  vigorous  neighborhood  move- 
ment which  is  firmly  rooted  in  our  Na- 
tion's major  cities.  It  provides  the  one 
missing  element  to  the  successful  re- 
vitalizatlon  of  our  cities :  A  national  pol- 
icy to  match  the  grassroots  commitment. 
A  National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods is  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
reversing  the  decline  of  our  cities 
through  a  recognition  of  their  unique- 
ness and  the  Importance  of  drawing 
neighborhood  residents  into  the  decision- 
making process. 

As  Arthur  Naperstek  whose  research 
contributed  to  the  policy  framework  for 
this  legislation  observed: 

The  neighborhood  must  be  recognized  as 
the  key  to  effective  change.  In  real  terms, 
[city-dwellers  I  Investment — emotional  as 
well  as  economic — Is  In  their  neighborhoods, 
and  the  city  cannot  survive  If  Its  neighbor- 
hoods continue  to  decline. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  several  reservations  about  this  leg- 
islation, because  I  think  it  does  damage 
to  our  attempt  to  contain  the  budget 
within  reasonable  levels. 

Practically  the  only  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation about  which  I  can  be  at  all  en- 
thusiastic is  the  provision  of  $10  million 
for  expansion  of  the  urban  homestead- 
Ing  program.  This  Imaginative  idea  had 
been  demonstrated  in  several  cities  by 
the  time  Congress  considered  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  and  I  worked  to 
get  homesteading  included  in  the  1974 
act,  and  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  that 
the  urban  homesteading  program  has 
enabled  cities  to  turn  unproductive  real 
estate,  which  had  been  costly  to  main- 
tain, into  opportunities  for  citizens  to  use 
their  own  abilities  to  establish  homes  in 
central  cities. 


Seven  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  have  signed 
views  which  are  included  In  the  report 
concerning  the  extension  of  the  contract 
term  for  section  8  housing.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  this  Is,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  most  unwise  action  for  Congress 
to  be  taking  at  this  time: 

First.  It  contributes  further  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  developers  than 
for  the  people  who  are  to  be  assisted. 

Second.  The  major  justification  for 
providing  additional  security  to  develop- 
ers, as  we  stated  in  the  minority  views, 
"appears  to  be  an  all-out  effort  to  get 
production  without  concern  for  the  pos- 
sible consequences."  One  of  the  chief 
consequences  will  be  a  budget  authority 
impact  of  more  than  $8.7  billion  during 
fiscal  1977.  The  committee  report  in- 
cludes an  "inflationary  impact  state- 
ment" that — 

H.R.  3843  would  have  little  or  no  Impact 
on  the  national  economy  or  the  construction 
of  Industry.  . .  .  For  the  most  part,  the  physi- 
cal resources  on  which  It  would  call  are  In 
adequate  supply  and  financial  resources  are 
plentiful. 

My  colleagues  should  be  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  Impossible  to  produce 
housing  out  of  thin  air,  that  the  billions 
required  for  this  program  will  be  bor- 
rowed, taxed,  or  printed,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  these  resources  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  capital  formation  in  the  private 
sector,  which  is  badly  needed  to  create 
jobs  and  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people. 

Third.  The  provision  of  undue  secu- 
rity in  the  development  of  section  8 
projects  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  basically  private  char- 
acter. To  the  extent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  extended  financing  cou- 
pled with  administrative  assurance  of 
compensation  for  vacant  units  for  up  to 
14  months  each  time  a  vacancy  occurs, 
section  8  units  become  just  another  pub- 
lic housing  project,  and  the  economy  and 
flexibility  which  are  vital  objectives  of 
the  section  8  program  as  embodied  in  the 
1974  act,  are  lost. 

Fourth.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  in 
extending  contract  terms  from  20  to  30 
years  that  we  will  be  guaranteeing  fi- 
nancing far  beyond  the  useful  life  of  the 
projects.  Some  of  our  notorious  public 
housing  projects,  such  as  Prultt-Igoe  in 
St.  Louis,  have  had  to  be  demolished  after 
several  years.  As  section  8  takes  on  more 
and  more  characteristics,  we  can  expect 
to  see  similar  incidents  in  this  program, 
and  we  would  hardly  want  to  be  stuck 
with  30-year  financing. 

In  conclusion,  many  of  my  colleagues 
no  doubt  agree  that  we  need  another  na- 
tional commission  about  as  much  as  we 
need  another  vacant  housing  project.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  House  will  take  the 
opportunity  today  to  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  useless  commissions  and  advisory 
groups  and  to  save  $2  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  by  not  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neighborhoods. 

Additionally,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues — since  there  is  such  an  over- 
whelming dollar  number  here — that  in 
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the  committee  report  on  page  10  there  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  this  Con- 
gress overpromises  and  creates  expecta- 
tions that  we  know,  when  we  legislate, 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Let  us  review  the  cost  estimate  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  OfBce: 


congressional  budget  office — cost 
Estimate 

March  2,  1977. 
Cost  estimate:  The  estimate  which  follows 
assumes  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  any 
necessary  appropriation  to  occur  prior  to 
March  15,  1977,  and  assumes  full  funding 
under  the  authorizations  provided  In  the  bill. 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year — 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Sec,  101(a): 

Budget  authority 8, 221, 520    

0""ay»    771  44.654  120,562  253,146  273,309  276,265 

Sec.  101(b): 

Budget  authority 19, 600    

Outlays    9,800  9,800  

Sec,  101(c): 

Budget  authority 1.665,000    

Outlays    0    

Sec.  103 : 

Budget  authority 10, 000    

Outlays    3,000  7,000  

Sees.  201-207: 

Budget   authority 2,000    

Outlays    200  1,200             600     

Total:    Budget   authority..  9,918,120     

Outlays    13,771  62,654  121,162  253,156  273,309  276.265 


In  addition,  this  bill  will  result  In  outlays 
of  $8,917,803,000  after  fiscal  year  1932. 

The  original  House  Budget  Committee 
figure  associated  with  the  extension  of 
section  8  contracts  from  20  to  30  years 
was  $15.6  billion,  which  was  generally 
considered  adequate  to  cover  the  demand 
for  30-year  contracts,  but  that  figure  was 
reduced  to  $12.6  billion  in  conference. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  this  amount  of 
budget  authority  to  cover  any  supple- 
mental contract  authority  released  in  the 
upcoming  Appropriations  Act,  as  well  as 
to  covering  retroactive  increases  in  con- 
tract terms  for  1977  projects. 

Although  we  do  not  know  what  amount 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  ulti- 
mately provide,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  by  the  time  the  process  of  reconcil- 
ing the  various  figures  is  completed,  the 
number  of  units  constructed  will  fall  sig- 
nificantly short  of  the  expectations  cre- 
ated by  this  bill. 

I  think  we  create  unfair  expectations. 
We  generate,  especially  in  the  urban 
centers  of  this  country,  an  unwarranted 
expectation  as  to  the  extent  of  Federal 
largess.  I  think  we  do  substantial  dam- 
age to  the  whole  process  when  we  so  au- 
thorize, although  I  know  someone  else 
is  going  to  pop  up  and  say  we  are  really 
making  long-term  commitments  which 
we  need  not  take  very  seriously  now. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  can  be 
more  circumspect  in  what  we  authorize 
and  that  our  authorizations  will  be 
realistic  In  comparison  with  what  we 
know  will  actually  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

In  mv  opening  remarks  I  neglected  to 
mention  title  II  of  this  legislation,  which 
establishes  the  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods. I  think  I  was  remiss  in  not  com- 
menting thereon. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  I 


also  cosponsored  the  legi.slation  which  is 
title  II  in  this  bill,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Neighborhoods,  and  I  do  sup- 
port its  intent.  I  do  recall  that  last  year 
I  had  some  questions  about  the  desir- 
ability of  requiring  Senate  confirmation 
on  some  of  the  appointees.  I  also  thought 
we  should  make  the  authorization  open 
ended.  However,  with  the  change  in  ad- 
ministrations, I  can  see  the  value  of 
Senate  confirmation  of  these  appointees 
now  and  the  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  let  the  gentleman 
know  that  I  now  quite  concur  in  those 
things  which  he  so  convincingly  and 
cogently  pointed  out  last  year. 

Also,  before  concluding  this  debate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  add  that  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  on  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  wish  to  commend  him  on  his  good 
work.  I  trust  that  with  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods we  will  await  some  of  the  reports 
and  recommendations  and  advice  of  the 
commission  before  we  do  things  like  we 
are  doing  here  today,  such  as  adopting 
an  extension  of  the  contract  term,  be- 
cause certainly  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
commission  of  this  nature,  it  should  have 
some  aim  and  purpose  and  result. 

It  should  advise  the  Congress  so  that 
it  does  not  act  precipitously  on  provi- 
sions advocated  by  this  administration 
which  are  not  well  thought  out  and 
possibly  not  backed  factually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  it  is  these  things  like  extending  the 
contract  term  from  20  to  30  years  that 
prompt  me  to  be  all  the  more  an  ad- 
vocate of  an  accrual  system  of  account- 
ing, because  should  we  have  an  accrual 
system  of  accounting  for  this  country 
and  for  this  Federal  Government,  then 
the  fiscal  difference  and  impact  between 
a  20-year  contract  and  a  30-year  con- 
tract in  programs  of  this  nature  would 


be  much  more  vividly  and  clearly  pointed 
out  to  the  public. 

I  support  the  legislation  generailly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  indicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Supplemental  Housing 
Authorization  Act  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  urban,  inter- 
city neighborhoods  are  important  na- 
tional resources  which  should  be  at  the 
heart  of  activities  to  revitalize  our  urban 
areas. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    NEIGHBOBHOODS 

The  act  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  with  a 
2-year  life,  to  actively  investigate  exist- 
ing policies  and  programs  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  change. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  recent  decades 
our  Nation's  cities  have  experienced  a 
steady  outmigration  of  both  people  and 
jobs,  leading  to  deterioration  of  their  tax 
bases  and  a  subsequent  decline  in  the 
quality  of  urban  life.  Between  1970  and 
1975,  for  example,  central  cities  lost  over 
1.4  million  people  each  year. 

In  my  view,  it  is  time  to  emphasize  the 
preservation  and  revitalization  of  ex- 
isting neighborhoods.  My  own  city  of 
Dayton  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
city  rich  with  neighborhood  culture  and 
identity.  It  is  a  city  which  points  with 
great  civic  pride  at  many  creative  re- 
newal and  renovation  projects.  Yet, 
some  communities  are  experiencing  ac- 
celerated deterioration — with  many 
houses  and  business  buildings  standing 
vacant.  Many  of  these  houses  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  city 
is  unable  to  touch  them.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  past  Federal  policies  have 
contributed  to  default  of  HUD  mortgages 
or  to  the  use  of  deteriorated  properties 
for  tax  writeoffs.  In  addition.  Federal 
policies  have  created  tax  incentives  for 
new  home  construction,  and  encouraged 
home  buying  outside  the  city  in  many 
ways. 

The  National  Commission  on  Neigh- 
borhoods which  we  would  establish  to- 
day would  be  charged  with  but  not  lim- 
ited to  making  recommendations  in  the 
following  areas: 

First.  New  mechanisms  to  promote  re- 
investment in  existing  neighborhoods. 

Second.  More  effective  means  of  com- 
munity participation  in  local  governance. 

Third.  Policies  to  encourage  the  sur- 
vivial  of  economically  and  socially  di- 
verse neighborhoods. 

Fourth.  Policies  to  prevent  blockbust- 
ing, red-lining,  resegregation.  specula- 
tion in  reviving  neighborhoods,  and  to 
promote  home  ownership. 

Fifth.  Policies  to  encourage  better 
m.aintenance  and  management  of  ex- 
isting rental  housing. 

Sixth.  Policies  to  make  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures 
at  least  as  attractive  from  a  tax  view- 
point as  demolition  and  development  of 
new  structures. 

Seventh.  Modifications  in  local  zoning 
and  tax  policies  to  facilitate  preservation 
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I  wotild  also  like  to  expres ; 
for  the  tripling  of  funding 
homestead  program  from 
lion.  This  program,  enacted 
thorizes  HUD  to  sell 
acquired  through  foreclosur 
nal  cost  to  people  who  wil 
rehabilitate  them.  Tlie  urbar 
ing  program  was  designed 
HUD'S  inventory  of 
prevent  the  problems 
home.s  remaining  vacant  in 
borhoods. 

Presently,  the  program  o 
cities  selected  from  a  total 
cants.  The  cities  themselves 
lie  and  private  investments 
$40  million  as  their 
program.  Many  other  cities 
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homesteading  projects,  oftep 
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Mr.    MITCHELL    of 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
the  Supplemental  Housing 
Act  of  1977. 

My  remarks  will  be  very 
ily  because  I  feel  that  H.R. 
and  necessary  bill  which 
passage  rather  than  lengthy 

This  Supplemental  Housing 
been  pointed  out,  provides 
$378  million  in  contract 
the  section  8  housing  assistance 
which,  together  with  the  unu  5ed 
zation  of  $175  million,  will 
total  number  of  section  fi 
housing  units  to  400,000  for 
have  never  been,  nor  am  I 
vocate  of  the  section  8  . 
cific  concerns  about  the 
gram  are  too  numerous  to 
this  time.  In  a  nutshell,  I 
the  program  has  worked. 

The  national  housing  goall  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American,  established  in 
1948  and  reaffirmed  In  1968]  is  still  far 
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far  too  elusive  for  too  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  1977. 

Under  the  current  plan  for  funding 
which  requires  and  should  get  our  ap- 
proval here  today,  however,  I  am  cau- 
tiously hopeful  that  400,000  housing  units 
will  become  reality.  When  other  key  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  3843  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, I  am  cautiously  optimistic 
that,  at  long  last,  this  supplemental 
housing  bill  may  be  a  substantive  step  in 
the  direction  of  actually  facilitating  our 
national  housing  goals. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  vote  aye.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and 
his  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  It  will  do  some  pood  in  provid- 
ing more  housing  for  people  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  Vvhat  I  regret  is  that  it 
does  not  more  adequately  provide  for 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  particularly  the  people 
of  low-income  status,  and  particularly 
the  elderly  poor  of  this  country. 

I  live  in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  and  that 
county  has  a  population  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people.  The  head  of  the 
Housing  Authority  in  Dade  County  has 
stated  that  there  are  20,000  people  in 
Dade  County  who  are  eligible  for  low- 
cost  housing  for  whom  no  low-cost  hous- 
ing is  available. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  we  spent  for 
each  year  nearly  $20  billion  in  unemnloy- 
ment  compensation.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
spend  that  money,  and  we  should  have 
spent  it.  How  much  better  it  would  be, 
though.  If  we  were  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed  of  this  coimtry 
and  support  massive  and  adequate  hous- 
ing programs,  for  example,  for  oiir  peo- 
ple. Then  there  would  be  jobs  for  the 
people  who  need  employment,  and  there 
would  also  be  homes  for  the  people  who 
need  homes  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  encouraged  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  the  other  day 
to  hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  ,  who  is  managing  this 
bill  today,  say  that  his  able  committee 
contemplates  sometime  this  year  coming 
out  with  a  really  substantial  housing  bill. 

Was  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
the  presentation  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  his  understanding 
is  entirely  correct. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  very  time 
the  administration's  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  1978  housing  authorizations. 
We  win  not  by  any  means  look  only  at 
the  administration's  request;  there  will 
be  congressional  Initiatives  which  will  be 
taken  very  much  along  the  lines  the  gen- 
tleman has  described. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  that.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, and  we  look  forward  to  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 


woman  from  New  Jersey    (Mrs.   Fen- 
wick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICilC.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  must 
go  to  another  committee  meeting,  and 
I  hope  that  this  is  not  an  Inappropriate 
time  for  me  to  bring  attention  to  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
bill  on  page  5  where  the  membership  of 
the  commission  is  outlined. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  had  hoped  that  in 
committee  we  could  have  corrected  this 
situation.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  should  be  members  of 
that  commission. 

I  speak  to  this  particularly  because  in 
anything  to  do  with  families  and  hous- 
ing, I  think  that  women  must  be  ade- 
quately represented.  They  are  the  ones 
who  know  more  than  any  other  section 
of  the  population  what  it  is  that  is  needed 
to  make  a  home  and  what  it  Is,  as  the 
gentleman  was  saying,  that  will  make 
not  just  work  for  those  who  build,  but 
what  will  provide  for  the  family  unit 
where  children  are  nourished,  brought 
up,  and  instructed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  Important  to 
have  women  assuming  their  share,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleague  will  present  an 
amendment  later,  which  I  ardently  sup- 
port, that  will  require  that  there  be  at 
least  eight  women  members  of  this  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  title  II  of  this  bill 
incorporates  the  National  Neighborhood 
Policy  Act. 

Title  II  seeks  to  begin  the  process  of 
redirecting  the  full  range  of  Federal 
programs  and  policies  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  residential  neighborhoods. 

The  process  of  policy  redirection  will 
begin  through  the  establishment  of  a 
20-member  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods.  This  new  Commission 
will  examine  existing  policies  that  have 
an  Impact  on  neighborhoods  and  recom- 
mend policy  changes  that  could  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  neighborhood  preser- 
vation. Among  other  things,  the  Com- 
mission will  look  at  ways  of  promoting 
investment  in  neighborhoods,  encourag- 
ing community  participation  In  local 
government,  preventing  blockbusting 
and  redlining  and  reorienting  commu- 
nity and  housing  programs  toward  re- 
habilitation. In  large  part,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  responsible  for  finding  ways 
to  compensate  for  past  Government  pol- 
icies, such  as  urban  renewal  and  Federal 
highway  construction,  that  have  led,  at 
least  indirectly,  to  the  destruction  of 
neighborhoods. 

The  proposal  for  a  National  Neighbor- 
hood Commission  has  been  criticized  by 
some  who  say  that  It  merely  means  an- 
other commission  and  another  study.  But 
this  study  is  important,  and  It  could  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  long-overdue  shift 
in  Government  housing  policies  on  all 
levels. 

Recently,  I  wrote  to  the  neighborhood 
groups  In  my  district  of  Minneap)Olis  ask- 
ing for  their  comments  and  suggestions 
on  the  National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act.  The  neighborhood  groups  in  Minne- 
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apolis  have  long  been  active  In  the  de- 
velopment and  stabilization  of  their 
neighborhoods  and  have  contributed 
much  to  our  city's  revitalization. 

Without  exception,  the  neighborhood 
groups  support  the  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act  and  its  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
hoods. The  Lowry  Hill  East  Neighbor- 
hood Association  wrote: 

We  applaud  the  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  value  of  existing  neighborhoods  and 
the  expressed  Intention  to  Identify  prac- 
tices that  have  led  to  the  destruction  of 
neighborhoods  and  to  And  ways  to  compen- 
sate for  such  practices. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation policy  stated: 

The  National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act  is 
long  overdue. 

Elliot  Park  Neighborhood,  Inc.  com- 
mented that — 

Neighborhood  preservation  should  become 
the  fundamental  objective  of  federal  bovislng 
policy  .  .  . 

The  Cedar-RIverslde  Project  Area 
Committee  sent  a  summary  of  research 
which  showed  that— 

For  about  two-thirds  of  the  housing  units 
In  the  neighborhood,  rehabilitation  offers  a 
way  to  produce  sound  housing  at  a  far  lower 
cost  than  new  bousing. 

The  Cedar-Riverside  Project  Area 
Committee  also  made  a  comment  which 
I  feel  should  keep  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering any  legislation  which  affects 
neighborhoods.  They  wrote: 

Neighborhoods  are  primarily  networks  of 
people,  not  collections  of  buildings  and  land 
uses.  The  key  to  viewing  neighborhoods  as 
a  national  resoiu-ce  is  In  viewing  the  poten- 
tials possessed  by  those  networks  of  people, 
and  the  kinds  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic resources  they  can  mobilize. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  following  letters 
of  neighborhood  groups  in  Minneapolis 
regarding  the  National  Neighborhood 
Policy  Act: 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

February  25, 1977. 
Congressman  Donald  Fraseb, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  24  regarding  testimony 
on  the  National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act. 
Some  aspects  of  our  experience  In  Cedar- 
Rlverslde  might  be  useful  to  you.  Cedar- 
Rlverslde  does  Illustrate  some  things  which 
the  Act  might  consider  or  which  might  be 
used  as  rationale  for  the  importance  of  the 
Act. 

For  instance,  Cedar-Rlverslde  Is  an  illus- 
tration that  a  great  deal  of  stability  and 
positive  neighborhood  activism  can  occur 
even  in  a  very  heterogenous  community  with 
a  large  transient  element  In  its  population. 

The  experience  here  also  Illustrates  that 
neighborhood  groups  struggling  with  urban 
problems  are  probably  the  most  fertUe 
ground  for  creative  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems. Two  examples  from  Cedar-Riverside: 
This  is  the  first  area  I  know  of  anywhere,  cer- 
tainly In  the  State  to  make  extensive  use  of 
developing  knowledge  about  the  sociology  of 
housing  and  housing  design  In  formulating 
redevelopment  plans.  This  has  lead  to  the 
first  expression  in  Minneapolis  of  a  real 
alternative  to  suburban  sprawl.  Our  con- 
tention, based  on  developing  research,  is 
that  a  central  city  alternative  to  sprawl  has 
to  attrack  people  who  are  willing  to  make 
extensive  tradeoffs  to  obtain  a  single  family 


home  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  suburbs  and 
that  the  only  way  to  do  that  Is  building  to 
Incorporate  the  essential  feature  of  the 
single  famUy  home  Into  a  multi-family  de- 
velopment. The  combination  of  those  fea- 
tures plus  locational  amenities  might  really 
attract  people  who  would  move  to  a  sprawl 
community.  Certainly  the  hlghrlse  complex 
initially  planned  for  the  area  would  not;  did 
not. 

Another  example  Is  the  exploration  of  a 
variety  of  new  forms  of  ownership.  We  have 
figured  out  mechanisms,  for  Instance,  to  use 
the  typical  equity  syndication  model  of  real 
estate  development — which  has  the  advan- 
tages over  cooperatives  and  condominiums 
of  greater  attractiveness  to  lenders  and  of 
the  ready  availability  of  capital  to  the  de- 
veloper— to  create  an  entity  which  operates 
almost  exactly  like  a  traditional  coopera- 
tive and  thus  has  the  advantages  In  manage- 
ment which  coops  have  over  the  usual  absen- 
tee owned  complex. 

Around  the  country,  other  neighborhood 
groups  are  involved  with  similar  innova- 
tion— because  they  have  to;  because  Its 
critically  Important  to  their  own  living  en- 
vironments that  do  so — while  planning  De- 
partments and  local  governments  are  still 
plodding  along  with  solutions  that  didn't 
work  fifteen  years  ago  and  stlU  don't. 

Cedar-Riverside  also  Illustrates  some  pos- 
sibilities and  some  principles  for  neighbor- 
hood self-governance.  The  term  can  and 
should  mean  far  more  than  simply  an  or- 
ganized mechanism  for  presenting  neigh- 
borhood concerns  to  local  government.  In 
Cedar-Rlverslde  and  many  other  neighbor- 
hoods. It  Involves  a  series  of  Interconnected 
networks  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  resi- 
dents' lives — a  tenants  union,  food  and  hard- 
ware coops,  a  buslnessperson's  association, 
a  conununlty  development  corporation,  arts 
council,  and  the  project  area  committee. 

One  specific  piece  of  research  might  also 
be  of  Interest,  a  summary  of  which  is  en- 
closed. A  study  of  rehabilitation  and  infill 
new  housing  Indicated  very  clearly  that,  for 
about  two  thirds  of  the  housing  units  In 
the  neighborhood,  rehabilitation  offers  a 
way  to  produce  sound  housing  at  a  far  lower 
cost  than  new  construction.  If  the  other  one 
third  of  the  units  are  demolished,  the  new 
housing  built  can  be  partially  "subsidized" 
by  the  lower  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
other  units.  This  allows  a  broad  range  of 
housing  costs  without  further  subsidy,  such 
as  section  8  assistance.  This  In  turn  means 
that  real  economic  Integration  Is  a  real  pos- 
sibility— as  It  Is  not  In  the  case  of  large 
scale  new  housing.  Further,  such  rehab/lnflll 
development  allows  significant  Increases  In 
the  total  amount  of  housing  on  a  block 
and /or  a  dramatic  change  In  the  size  distri- 
bution of  that  housing  with  little  effect  on 
the  overall  character  of  the  area. 

Finally,  It  seems  necessary  to  express  a 
grave  concern  about  the  Idea  of  neigh- 
borhood "revitalization".  Neighborhoods  are 
primarily  networks  of  people,  not  collections 
of  buildings  and  land  uses.  The  key  to  view- 
ing neighborhoods  as  a  national  resource  Is 
in  viewing  the  potentials  possessed  by  those 
networks  of  peopl",  and  the  kinds  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  resources  they  can 
mobilize. 

The  emphasis  of  people  like  Anthony 
Downs  Is  on  choices  that  middle  class  peo- 
ple make  about  where  to  live — a  "revitalized" 
nlghborhood  Is  one  that  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
might  now  choose  to  move  Into  where  five 
years  ago  they  would  not  have.  This  puts 
a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  physical  Im- 
provements— at  the  expense  of  affordable 
housing;  and  on  changing  the  demographics 
of  neighborhoods  rather  than  on  stabilizing 
and  providing  resources  to  the  social  net- 
works Involved.  Ultimately  it  leads  directly 
to  "neighborhood  revitalization"  assuming 
essentially  the  same  character  as  the  old 


style  urban  renewal — ^people  removal.  Ex- 
cept now  the  rich  folks  are  moving  Into 
groovey  old  townhouses  from  which  the  poor 
folks  have  been  displaced  rather  than  into 
hlghrlse  condominiums  for  the  construction 
of  which  the  poor  folks  were  displaced. 

Summaries  of  some  of  our  papers  or  studies 
expanding  on  these  points  are  attached.  If 
you  would  like  any  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, don't  hesitate  to  contact  us.  We  ap- 
preciate your  Interest  In  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Owings, 
Chairperson,  Cedar-Riverside  PAC. 

February  11,  1977. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Federal  Courts  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  Mln  Toshlda 
of  the  Camden  Area  Community  Concerns 
Council  (C.A.C.C.C.)  turned  your  letter  of 
January  24th  over  to  me  for  an  answer  as  1 
have  been  recently  elected  President  of  the 
organization. 

The  C.A.C.C.C.  members  In  the  last  two 
years  have  worked  diligently  on  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  led  the  fight  to 
strengthen  the  philosophy  of  preventive 
action.  Camden  is  on  the  threshold,  where 
blight  Is  gradually  developing  but  not  to 
the  extent  experienced  on  the  near  northslde. 
This  arbitrary  condition  has  kept  us  as  a 
group  from  pleading  total  poverty,  thus  being 
placed  m  a  posture  to  beg  for  help,  via  rehab 
efforts,  low  interest  loan  and  sofeware  serv- 
ices. The  Community  Development  Act  pro- 
gram is  weighted  In  favor  of  poor  communi- 
ties— which  Is  fine,  however  there  should  be 
provisions  for  moderate  and  middle  income 
groups  to  support  the  more  stable  communi- 
ties In  the  city. 

C.A.C.C.C.  participated  In  the  first  year 
C.  D  program  of  16.5  million  dollars  and  se- 
cured for  Its  area  a  $20,000  needs  assessment 
study  and  $13,000  for  a  youth  center  program. 
Camden  was  said  to  be  the  highest  partici- 
pant In  the  local  loan  and  grant  program 
and  was  the  recipient  of  new  concrete  streets 
and  curbing.  For  years,  Camden  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  "quiet"  community  and  not 
very  aggressive  In  organizing  for  its  needs. 
C.A.C.C.C.  has  helped  move  Camden  from 
that  Image  to  one  of  active  participation 
and  involvement.  We  are  still  at  the  stage 
of  "neighborhood"  thinking  which  has  Its 
positive  attributes.  The  feeling  of  belong- 
ing, sharing  and  Involvement  Is  very  real  and 
has  Its  rewards  In  dealing  effectively  with 
community  concern  and  problems.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  community 
organization  skills  available  to  the  Camden 
area  to  facilitate  a  higher  rate  of  citizen 
Involvement. 

The  concept  of  National  Neighborhood 
Policy  Act  could  be  expanded  to  Include  plan- 
ning for  software  services  to  deal  with  social 
factors  contributing  toward  neighborhood 
deterioration  or  programs  designed  to  sus- 
tain a  stable  community  while  rehabilitation 
efforts  continue. 

C.A.C.C.C.'s  current  project  for  1977  Is  the 
attempt  to  fund  the  Camden  Community 
News  through  advertising  and  grant  sources. 
We  were  encouraged  by  community  reception 
to  the  News  and  feel  It  could  be  a  valuable 
communication  tool  to  Inform  area  residents 
about  significant  community  development 
Issues  and  problems.  We  have  been  told  that 
community  newspapers  are  numerous  and 
superfluous  with  very  little  backing  from 
grants  and  foundations,  however  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  professional  newssheet  can  do 
much  towards  conununlty  awareness.  A  ra- 
tional and  InteUigent  approach  towards  com- 
munity changes  in  informative,  easily  under- 
stood news  articles  does  much  to  tone  down 
anxieties  and  exaggerations  that  verbal  gos- 
sip or  misinformation  generate. 
We  thank  you  for  letting  us  share  some 
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concerns  and   Ideas  and  comz|iend 
your  Interest  In  neighborhood 
We  support  this  legislation  an^ 
actment  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

Floyd  B. 
President,     Camden    Area 
Concerns  Council. 


Minneapolis, 


Minn., 

Februkry  11, 1S77. 
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Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Congressman,  Fifth  District 
burn  Office  Building,  Wash 

Dear    Don:    Chuck    Woehrle 
letter  of  January  24th  with 
the    National    Neighborhood 
couldn't   agree   more   with   w 
that  the  emphasis  must  be  In 
tion    of    existing    neighborhoods 
housing,  that  "existing  neigh 
national   resource  and  must 
as  such". 

Tou  are  probably  familiar  wl^h 
Nicollet  Council  which  Ed 
Executive  Director  for  15  y 
ceeded  him  October  1.  The  wor|i 
Ing-NlcoUet  Council  has  been 
and   especially   housing 
year  or  so,  the  Council  has 
ly  concerned  with  the  Loring 
ment  District  with   which   I 
familiar.  After  watching  what 
In  the  district,  It  Is  my  feeling 
to  be  another  way  to  do  It  and 
Ing  through  the  local  developers 
small  development  corporations 
Ings  and  rehabilitate  them  and 
bring  In  and  work  with   the 
neighborhood    and   out    of    It 
neighborhood  groups.  Without 
close  personal  contact  while  w< 
better   housing — we   are   going 
neighborhood   because   of   lack 
contact  and  Involvement.  If  we 
our  neighborhoods  our  inner 
to  be  lost.  We  do  have  two 
In  the  Lorlng-NlcoUet  area 
you  have  heard  about  Jim 
been    working    in    the    area 
Bracken    of    Northern    Plains 
Company.  I  discussed  your  letter 
because  I  feel  that  the  local 
prise  must  be  the  ones  to  do 
they  must  have  help  in  some 
they  can  do  the  rebuilding  w 
dlzed  housing  per  se.  These 
It  now  and  I  want  to  suggest 
time  you  come  to  Minneapolis 
up  a  time  when  you  could  gc 
yourself  this  very  unique  job 
place  because  of  these  two  u 
They  are  successful,   they  biiil^l 
bori.'ood.  they  have  done  a 
rehabilitating  the  buildings.  I( 
of  rebuilding  that  will  really 
city. 

Please  let  me  know  If  It  Is 
to  see  this  project  yourself.  It 
citing  thing.  I  am  enclosing 
Will  Bracken  from  the  Northern 
explains  somewhat  how  they  o] 
you  can  see  this  project  befoi  b 
testimony  on  the  Nelghborhoo  i 
Most  cordially, 
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Congressman  Donaid  M  Fr/.se) 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
resentativcs,  Washington, 
Dear  Don  :  I  am  pleased  to 
request  for  reactions  to  the 
tional   Neighborhood   Policy 
1976).  It  seems  to  me.  and  to 
neighborhood,   that   nelphborbAod 
tion  should  become  the  fundamental 
tive    of    federal    housing    pollc  y 
rea.son.s.    Development,    redev 
revltalizatlon    of    true    neigh llorhoods 
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combat  the  alienation  all  to  apparent  in  the 
Inner  city.  Neighborhood  development  can 
aid  in  providing  decent  housing  for  Ameri- 
cans, a  Congressional  promise  since  1946  that 
has  never  been  kept.  Neighborhood  develop- 
ment can  hasten  the  Inevitable  return  of 
suburbanites  to  the  city,  alleviating  some 
urban  problems,  and  can  smooth  the  path 
of  their  Inevitable  re-entry. 

The  Elliot  Park  neighborhood  In  particular 
has  been  adversely  aflected  by  city,  state  and 
federal  programs  for  at  least  the  last  twenty 
years,  according  to  our  research.  Washington 
Avenue,  West  Bank  and  now  Loring  Park  de- 
velopment projects  have  pushed  low-income 
perssns  to  our  neighborhood,  attracted  by 
the  low  rents  which  accompany  blight.  Even 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Program  In 
Model  Cities  (now  Powderhorn  Community) 
to  the  south  of  us  hastened  this  process.  We 
are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  freeways, 
effectively  divorcing  us  from  our  historical 
ties  with  "Snoose  Boulevard  "  and  with  Min- 
neapolis' southslde.  Our  only  outlet  Is  down- 
town, which  Itself  Is  disrupting  our  residen- 
tial neighborhood  with  parking  lots  expan- 
sion. Elliot  Park  Is  also  Impacted  with  Insti- 
tutions— three  senior  citizens  high  rises  In  a 
small  neighborhood,  three  nursing  homes, 
three  large  group  homes,  two  major  hcapltals, 
and  a  bible  college  whose  students  refuse  to 
get  Involved  with  neighborhood  self-improve- 
ment efforts. 

Our  research  Indicates  demographic  details 
which  further  serve  to  prevent  residential 
rehabilitation.  Median  family  Income  in  El- 
liot Park  Is  $5,830  (1975),  lowest  In  the  city. 
Unemployment  Is  extremely  high,  perhaps 
30  percent.  Ninety-fllve  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  renters,  not  homeowners.  Educa- 
tional and  healh  care  utilization  levels  are 
low.  In  short,  there  Is  no  objective  element 
In  this  neighborhood  which  can  reverse  de- 
terioration. Without  external  assistance  com- 
bined with  community  organization  efforts, 
the  prospect  Is  that  Minneapolis'  business 
district  may  soon  see  a  ghetto  on  Its  very 
doorstep.  Just  four  blocks  from  the  IDS 
Tower. 

This  community  organization  (and  Its 
predecessor)  seek  to  reverse  neighborhood 
deterioration,  but  Is  less  than  two  years  old. 
The  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  program  has  been  of  limited  help, 
except  that  the  MlnneapK)lls  City  Council  de- 
cided this  year  to  fund  capital  projects  in- 
stead of  seven  needy  neighborhoods,  from 
CDBO  funds  rather  than  bond  monies. 

Since  last  August,  Elliot  Park  Neighbor- 
hood, Inc.,  despite  our  obvious  difficulty  in 
recruiting  workers,  has  Initiated  several  pro- 
grams. Our  Housing  Task  Force  Identifies 
specific  properties  for  rehabilitation  or  de- 
velopment, and  pursues  tenants'  rights,  code 
enforcement  and  other  Issues.  Our  Planning 
TasV.  Force  is  preparing  a  long-range  policy 
plan  for  the  neighborhood  which  we  hope  will 
attract  and  guide  beneficial  private  and  pub- 
lic development.  The  Public  Safety  Commit- 
tee deals  with  residents'  fears,  which  are  sub- 
stantial, and  pursues  poUoe-communlty  rela- 
tions. We  ha.e  a  neighborhood  newspaper, 
are  seeking  to  establish  block-by-block  or- 
ganization, and  conduct  monthly  Town  Meet- 
ings. Our  office  serves  as  an  Information  and 
referral  resource  for  wa'k-lns.  We  are  plan- 
ning a  major  spring  clean-xip.  painting,  flx- 
up,  and  planting  effort.  We  sponsor  periodic 
neighborhood  socials  and  other  recreational 
activities,  sadly  lacking  and  badly  needed 
here,  because  of  our  demographics.  We  have 
available  a  slide  show  depicting  the  history, 
present,  end  promise  of  the  neighborhood. 

Yet  our  volunteered  efforts  are  threatened 
by  adverse  city  actions  and  denial  of  future 
CDBG  support. 

Given  all  this  and  more,  the  National 
Neighborhood  PoUcy  Act  appears  at  first 
reading  to  be  a  good  idea.  In  the  past, 
neighborhoods  like  ours,  dominated  by  multi- 
unit  houbing  characteristics,  have  been  Ig- 


nored by  public  policy  and  program  Imple- 
mentation. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  expression  of 
concern.  I  shall  contact  your  Minneapolis 
office  for  further  Information  about  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services  programs. 

If  I  can  respond  in  other  ways,  or  If  you  or 
your  staff  know  of  other  resources  which  can 
support  Elliot  Park  rehabilitation,  please  let 
me  know. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fred  Neet, 

President. 

Febrtjart  11,  1977. 
Hon.    Donald   M.   Phaser,    Congress   of   the 
United  States,  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  Na- 
tional Neighborhood  Policy  Act.  Our  orga- 
nization has  not  taken  a  formal  position  on 
the  Act,  so  the  following  comments  are  per- 
sonal rather  than  an  official  statement  of  the 
organization. 

The  National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act  la 
long  overdue.  Our  organization  Ls  a  grass- 
roots response  to  the  rising  perception  that 
our  neighborhood,  the  environment  In  which 
we  maintain  and  practice  our  ways  of  life, 
is  a  vital  resource  to  us  which  is  threatened 
as  never  before.  We  have  realized  our  neigh- 
borhood will  not  survive  without  our  efforts 
and  efforts  of  others  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  here. 

We  know  we  are  not  alone  In  this  predica- 
ment; we  know  neighborhoods  throughout 
our  city  and  country  face  the  same  future, 
many  to  a  much  more  drastic  degree  than 
does  ours.  Therefore,  we  support  the  National 
Neighborhood  Policy  Act  and  hope  for  Its 
speedy  adoption. 

On  our  own,  residents  of  our  neighborhood 
have  undertaken  several  efforts  to  encourage 
development  of  our  neighborhood.  We  Incor- 
porated a  non-profit  neighborhood  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  maintaining  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life  In  our  neighborhood.  We 
started  and  continue  a  neighborhood  news- 
paper, supported  entirely  by  volunteers.  We 
successfully  applied  for  a  small  planning 
grant  from  Community  Development  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Funds.  We  used  the  funds  to 
do  a  thorough  survey  of  neighborhood  needs 
and  develop  plans  to  deal  with  the  most 
Important  (security,  housing,  traffic/trans- 
portation). In  the  security  area,  we  have  be- 
gun a  Block  Watch  program,  have  purchased 
and  distributed  engravers  for  Project  Identi- 
fication, have  sponsored  educational  pro- 
grams and  have  an  on-going  project  to  solve 
some  long-standing  youth  problems. 

In  the  housing  area,  we  sponsor  and  orga- 
nize group  contracting  for  services  (roofing 
and  concrete  work  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar), have  an  active  elm  tree  protection  and 
replacement  project,  have  developed  and  en- 
dorsed land  use  plan  for  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood, have  successfully  arranged  (through 
public  hearings  we  conducted)  for  disposi- 
tion of  an  unneeded  school  site  In  accord- 
ance with  neighborhood  desires,  and  are  ac- 
tively trying  to  attract  funds  to  carry  out 
more  extensive  efforts. 

The  traffic  and  transportation  area  has 
been  the  most  difficult  area  In  which  to  make 
much  progress,  our  only  success  being  in 
changing  the  legal  designation  of  two  of  the 
streets  through  our  neighborhood  to  remove 
truck  traffic.  The  noise  and  air  pollution  of 
an  overcrowded  main  highway  through  our 
neighborhood  and  high  speed  traffic  on  resi- 
dential streets  continue  to  plague  us  despite 
our  efforts  to  get  the  responsible  govern- 
mental bodies  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

Our  experience  thus  far  has  shown  one 
thing  very  clearly :  whatever  we  want  or  need, 
we  either  must  take  care  of  It  with  our  own 
energy  and  resources  or  we  have  an  arduous, 
frustrating  and  seldom  successful  task  of 
getting  governmental  bodies,  at  all  levels  of 
government,    to    take    constructive    action. 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  severe  financial  bind  of  our 
local  governments. 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  while  we,  as 
a  neighborhood  action  group,  can  help  deal 
with  day-to-day  problems  on  a  person-to- 
person  level,  the  really  major  negative  forces 
on  our  neighborhood  and  on  the  way  its  resi- 
dents feel  about  the  neighborhoods  future, 
are  far  beyond  our  Influence,  let  alone  con- 
trol. To  name  only  the  two  most  important: 

School.s — decreasing  quality  of  education, 
discipline  problems  and  disruption  caused 
by  bussing  worry  every  parent  and  cause  an 
increasing  number  to  leave  every  year.  The 
problem  is  particularly  acute  with  parents 
of  children  who  are  just  approaching  school 
age. 

Property  Taxes — our  city  has  the  highest 
property  taxes  in  the  state  and  must  raise 
taxes  as  fast  as  the  law  allows  even  while 
cutting  back  needed  services.  Inequities  In 
assessments  make  new  housing  contructlon 
In  our  neighborhood  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
far  more  expensive  than  equivalent  housing 
In  suDurban  localities.  Wi  are  locked  into 
an  aging  housing  stock  and  the  tax  in- 
equity further  penalizes  significant  re- 
Investments  to  Improve  and  maintain  that 
housing  stock. 

Our  predominantly  single  family  neigh- 
borhood Is  a  pleasant,  comfortable  and  rela- 
tively popular  one;  In  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  cities  In  the  nation.  Our  neighbor- 
hood association  Is  active,  relatively  suc- 
cessful and  well-supported.  Yet  the  future 
does  not  look  good  lor  keeping  and  enhanc- 
ing our  neighborhood  the  way  we  want  1'. 
to  be. 

That's  why  we  need  the  National  Neigh- 
borhood Policy  Act  and  some  follow-up 
action  right  away. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jerry  Simer, 
President,   Bryn    Mawr   Neighborhood 
Association. 


February  23,  1977. 
Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Representative  Fifth  District, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser:  Thank  you  for 
forwarding  to  our  organization  a  copy  of  the 
National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act. 

We  emphatically  endorse  such  a  bill  which 
would  create  a  commission  to  siv.dy  and 
assess  the  existing  policies,  laws  and  pro- 
grams that  affect  neighborhoods  and  to 
recommend  changes  in  policies.  We  would 
hope  that  such  a  commission  would  address 
such  problems  as;  better  rental  housing; 
mortgage  and  insurance  redlining,  making 
rehab  and  maintenance  of  existing  struc- 
tures attractive  from  a  tax  standpoint  and 
more  effective  means  of  community  par- 
ticipation. 

As  you  probably  know  our  community  has 
a  large  volume  of  unused  vacant  land, 
poorly  maintained  absentee  owned  property 
and  boarded  up  houses.  Our  community 
would  benefit  from  any  legislation  which 
would  address  these  problems  and  promote 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation  and 
which  would  discourage  boarded  up  build- 
ings and  poor  maintenance  of  rental  prop- 
erty. Our  Council  has  tried  to  address  the 
problem  of  rental  housing  management  and 
maintenance  through  a  Rental  Clearing 
House  program  which  offers  management 
assistance  and  screening  of  tenants  to  those 
rental  property  owners  who  have  expressed 
an  interest  In  rehabilitating  and  maintain- 
ing their  property. 

mJ^Iv"'^'"^-^  """S^  tl^at  passage  of  such  a 
Neighborhood  Policy  Act  which  would 
create  a  national,  commission  on  neighbor- 
hoods^ Any  legislation  which  would  promote 
needed  changes  In  laws  which  affect  neigh- 
borhoods  is  needed  Immediately.  Please  In- 


form us  if  we  can  help  you  further  on  this 

matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dorothea  Reynolds, 

Chairwoman. 

February  14,  1977. 
Donald  M.  Fraser, 

Congressman,  Fifth  District,  Minnesota, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Congressman  Fraser  :  The  Lowry  Hill 
East  Neighborhood  Association  (LHENA)  ap- 
preciates the  opportunity  you  extend  to  us 
in  your  letter  of  January  24.  1977,  to  com- 
ment on  the  "National  Neighborhood  Policy 
Act",  and  to  tell  of  actions  we  ha>re  taken  In 
preserving  our  neighborhood. 

We  applaud  the  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  value  of  existing  neighborhoods  and  the 
expressed  Intention  to  Identify  practices  that 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  neighborhoods 
and  to  find  ways  to  compensate  for  such 
practices. 

By  1970,  when  a  few  residents  of  the  Lowry 
Hill  East  area  In  South  Minneapolis,  met  and 
decided  to  start  a  neighborhood  association, 
the  forces  of  neighborhood  destruction  were 
well  under  way.  It  was  nearly  Impossible  to 
get  bank  financing  for  a  home  In  the  area, 
although  the  same  applicant  might  be  offered 
a  mortgage  twice  as  high  on  a  house  in  a 
suburb.  Fine  old  houses  were  falling  under 
the  bulldozer  with  sickening  regularity  while 
unappealing,  poorly  constructed  apartment 
buildings  were  rising  In  their  place.  There 
was  little  holding  us  together  except  the 
barriers  of  moving  traffic  on  Lake  Street, 
Hennepin  Avenue,  Lyndale  Avenue  and  the 
Juncture  with  1-94.  We  might  rightfully  claim 
that  we  are  now  recognized  as  a  neighbor- 
hood only  because  we  developed  latent  neigh- 
borhood interests  in  a  residential  area  sur- 
rounded by  traffic  corridors. 

Recognizing  the  primary  Importance  of  a 
means  of  communication  among  residents, 
our  first  activity  was  to  publish  and  circulate 
a  neighborhood  newspaper.  The  WEDGE,  first 
In  mimeographed  form,  since  1972  as  a 
printed  tabloid.  Editing  and  distribution  are 
done  by  volunteers.  Enough  advertising  is 
generated  to  pay  publication  costs. 

Developing  pride  and  self-confidence 
through  neighborhood  clean-up  and  beautl- 
ficatlon  was  the  next  project.  Recycling  of 
glass,  cans  and  newspapers  was  established. 
The  first  few  years  it  was  done  by  neighbor- 
hood volunteers.  Later  the  route  was  turned 
over  to  a  "for-profit"  enterprise,  but  It  Is  still 
promoted  by  LHENA  with  pick-up  dates  and 
directions  for  putting  out  recyclables  pub- 
lished in  The  WEDGE.  A  major  effort  was 
made  to  clean  up  alleys  and  vacant  lots  that 
culminated  in  the  Association  turning  one 
such  lot  into  an  attractive  mini-park. 

The  Neighborhood  Association  also  worked 
for  a  public  park  In  the  area,  and  when  funds 
were  appropriated  held  many  consultations 
with  the  park  planners  responsible  for  Its 
development.  The  result  Is  an  attractive 
park  that  meets  neighborhood  needs. 

The  Association  recognized  that  existing 
housing  Is  an  Irreplaceable  asset.  It  was  being 
destroyed  because  of  a  policy  that  allowed 
almost  unlimited,  unplanned,  construction  of 
2'/2  story  walk-up  apartments.  LHENA  called 
for  a  "40  acre  study"  and  worked  for  zone 
changes  that  led  to  rezonlng  at  a  lower  den- 
sity. There  was  also  a  movement  of  what 
might  be  termed  "reverse  of  block  busing"  In 
which  residents  bought  a  house  to  prevent  a 
developer  from  accumulating  enough  con- 
tiguous property  to  build  a  large  tlcky-tacky 
apartment. 

Many  members  took  part  In  the  "Save  the 
Cities"  movement  In  which  people  with  sav- 
ings accounts  bargained  with  the  financial 
Institutions  to  use  more  of  their  resources 
for  loans  In  the  Inner  city  by  pledging  to 
shift  their  deposits  to  the  institution  with 
the  best  policy  toward  inner  city  loans. 

Another  activity  of  the  housing  committee 


of  LHENA  Is  combatting  speculation  by  ad- 
vising older  residents  of  the  value  of  their 
property,  and  listing  houses  for  sale  and  en- 
couraging young  families  to  buy  and  restore 
them. 

Members  of  the  Association  have  also  been 
active  In  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committees 
on  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds.  A  proposal  for  a  neighborhood  co- 
operative maintenance  project  was  funded 
and  is  beginning  to  show  results.  Another 
project  was  proposed  to  help  tenants  form  co- 
operatives to  purchase  apartment  buildings 
and  rehabilitate  them.  It  is  close  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 

LHENA  worked  with  the  Committee  on 
Urban  Environment  to  combat  Dutch  Elm 
disease.  Ours  was  the  first  neighborhood  In 
Minneapolis  to  organize  an  elm  watch  in 
which  residents  Inspect  trees  and  report 
cases  of  suspected  Dutch  Elm  disease  to  the 
Minneapolis  Park  Forester.  The  system  has 
served  as  a  model  for  other  neighborhoods. 

The  Association  has  an  active  committee  to 
combat  crime  in  the  neighborhood  and  is  cur- 
rently working  vrtth  the  Governors  Crime 
Commission  on  a  program  to  reduce  crime 
through  environmental  design. 

We  have  participated  in  many  hearings  and 
have  held  public  meetings  where  residents 
were  brought  together  to  develop  and  express 
their  opinions  on  what  Is,  or  is  not,  desirable 
for  the  neighborhood. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alma  Foley, 
Chairman  of  Board. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speaK  in  favor  oi  the  creation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
and  the  development  of  a  National 
Neighborhood  Policy  as  contained  in 
H.R.  3843. 

My  own  political  career  began  as  a 
neighborhood  activist  in  Baltimore.  Our 
first  project  was  to  organize  to  stop  a 
highway  which  threatened  to  destroy 
our  neighborhood.  But  soon  our  impact 
was  seen  throughout  southeast  Balti- 
more. I  know  from  experience  that 
neighborhoods  are  essential,  if  our  cities 
are  to  survive.  For  too  long  our  national 
policy  has  not  acknowledged  this.  Banks, 
like  highway  planners,  had  little  use  for 
old  neighborhoods.  Housing  subsidies, 
mortgages,  and  tax  shelters  all  favored 
surburban  expansion. 

But  neighborhoods  are  more  than 
houses.  For  revitalization  to  work,  there 
must  be  a  good  delivery  of  services.  The 
Health  Education  Department  must  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  its  citizens  at  the 
local  level.  Agencies  within  the  city  must 
coordinate  their  actions. 

I  was  heartened  during  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign  when  Carter 
stated  that — 

If  we  are  to  save  our  cities,  we  must  save 
our  neighborhoods  first.  If  I  am  elected  that 
is  what  we  will  do. 

Patricia  Harris,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  stated  that  she 
would  review  all  HUD  programs  relating 
to  neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velop a  unified  strategy. 

And  today,  we  will  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  to  create  this  committee.  All 
are  signs  that  the  neighborhoods  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

This  commission  is  empowered  to 
study  the  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  city  neighborhoods  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  changes 
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that  could  help  revitalizalion.  This  Is  a 
necessary  start  and  I  applaud  it. 

I  urge  the  President  to  i  ippoint  people 
who  have  worked  In  neigh  jorhoods.  The 
members  of  the  commlsslc  n  should  talk 
to  the  people  in  Baltimore  and  other 
cities  who  have  had  somii  success.  Out 
of  the  experience  of  Baltinjore  and  other 
cities,  a  network  of  people  has  devel- 
oped— national  meeting  hajve  occurred  to 
share  tactics.  It  is  crucial  ;hat  these  or- 
ganizations have  input  Int  >  the  findings 
of  this  commission. 

The  success  in  Baltimor  s  is  a  story  of 
people  working  together.  I  is  a  commu- 
nity of  self-help  projects  new  schools 
and  renewed  homes.  A  toi  r  of  the  area 
reveals  many  blocks  of  rowhouses  that 
were  dilapidated  a  few  yiars  ago,  but 
are  now  homes  for  many  ci  ;izens  of  Bal- 
timore. The  renewal  of  Ba!  timore  is  pri- 
marily a  revltalization  of  e  cisting  neigh- 
borhoods. Unlike  so  mary  cities,  the 
majority  of  the  renovated  homes  are  in- 
habited by  the  same  ethnip  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  years. 
Thus  Baltimore  has  become  an  obliga- 
tory stop  for  anyone  in  thij  country  who 
is  interested  in  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion. 

Baltimore  Is  not  a  city  on  the  "skids"— 
it  is  a  city  that  people  are  proud  to  live 
In;  it  is  a  city  that  still  has  life.  This  is 
because  the  people  did  not  wait  for  a 
master  plan,  but  worked  hard  on  a  day  to 
day  basis  in  their  neighborhoods.  Trying 
different  ideas;  finding  solutions  that 
worked. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Charman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  creation  of  this  commis- 
sion will  be  a  significant  stqp  toward  the 
goal  of  saving  our  cities  byi  utilizing  the 
existing  resources  of  our  neighborhoods. 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Ulinoij .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  urge  a  11  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
Supplemental  Housing  Auth  orization  Act 
of  1977.  Next  to  unemployn  ent,  hous'ng 
is  one  of  the  greatest  projlems  facing 
America  today. 

In  my  own  district.  locat;d  in  the  in- 
ner city  of  Chicago,  there  Is  a  severe 
shortage  of  adequate  housi  ig.  To  make 
the  problem  even  worse,  tiat  which  is 
available  is  often  overpriced  and  run- 
down. This  is  a  state  of  affaii  s  with  which 
my  colleagues  are  familiar. ,  \s  the  recent 
study  by  the  Joint  Cente;'  for  Urban 
Studies  of  the  Massachusett ;  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University 
pointed  out.  the  United  States  "is  ne- 
glecting the  housing  needs  df  the  Amer- 
ican people." 

The  study  additionally  poi:  ited  out  that 
two  out  of  every  five  blacl  families  in 
America  currently  are  housed  inade- 
quately. 

This  is  why  passage  of  H  R.  3843,  the 
Supplemental  Housing  Authorization 
Act,  is  so  important.  It  autl  orizes  funds 
that  are  desperately  needed :  or  programs 
that  are  aimed  at  alleviating  our  housing 
troubles.  Therefore,  I  entre  it  all  of  my 
fellow  Members  to  vote  for  t  lis  bill. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chai  man,  I  am, 
of  course,  supporting  H.R.  3843.  I  am 
supporting  it  for  selfish  reasons.  I  am 
voting  for  my  city,  for  my  district,  and 
for  the  thousands  of  peojle  who  'ive 
within  it  who  do  not  ha^e  habitable 
living  space  These  people  are  victims 


of  two  previous  administrations  that  did 
not  care,  and  who  did  not  want  to  see 
the  ramifications  of  their  callousness, 
not  only  In  terms  of  providing  decent 
housing,  but  in  terms  of  providing  '.he 
new — and  desperately  needed — jobs  that 
construction  can  provide.  We  have  a 
new  administration  at  HUD,  and  a  Sec- 
retary who  has  expressed  an  awareness 
of  the  problems  that  have  assailed  the 
housing  programs  of  our  country. 

The  programs  provided  for  in  this  sup- 
plemental authorization  are  ones  that 
should  be  Increased;  as  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  in  my  district.  Section  8 
subsidies  should  be  more  widely  avail- 
able, and  the  contract  terms  should  be 
made  appealing  enough  to  permit  greater 
investment  in  these  programs. 

I  also  applaud  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods. 
If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  and  our  com- 
munities be  maintained,  I  feel  it  is  criti- 
cal to  explore  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
serve the  physical  and  communal  cohe- 
siveness  of  our  neighborhoods.  I  would 
also  like  to  support  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  my  new  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Mary  Rose  Oakar,  to  provide  for  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  commission.  It 
is  clearly  evident  In  New  York,  as  I  am 
sure  It  is  in  other  cities,  large  and  small, 
that  it  is  women  who  have  assumed 
much  of  the  leadership  In  neigborhood 
and  community  preservation,  and  who 
have  been  instnunental — even  tenaci- 
ous— in  making  use  of  available  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  lives  of  their  neigh- 
bors. I  feel  that  the  mandated  presence 
of  women  on  such  commission  will  insure 
an  innovative  and  creative  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  facing  our 
neighborhoods. 

However,  when  all  is  said  and  done 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  answer  to 
our  housing  ills  lies  with  Increased  ap- 
propriations, or  with  commissions,  or 
even  with  what  I  expect  will  be  an  en- 
lightened approach  to  our  existing  pro- 
grams. What  exists  now  will  not  provide 
a  full  answer  for  the  people  of  the  South 
Bronx  who  do  not  have  decent  homes. 
It  will  not  fill  the  thousands  of  vacant 
acres  of  urban  land,  the  thousands  of 
abandoned  and  burned -out  buildings, 
with  housing  units.  While  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  is  useful 
for  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
certain  areas  particularly  urban  areas, 
that  have  gained  little  from  its  provi- 
sions. It  is  possible  that  we  must  develop 
a  separate  title  to  the  Community  De- 
velopment Act  that  will  be  specifically 
targeted  for  certain  communities  in 
core  cities,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  get 
housing  to  those  people  who  need  it  most. 
As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks,  the  construction  of  massive 
numbers  of  new  housing  units  will  not 
only  provide  homes,  but  it  will  provide 
jobs  to  help  in  the  recovery  of  our  econ- 
omy. Most  importantly,  it  will  provide 
dignity  for  countless  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
support  the  amendment  by  Ms.  Oakar 
when  it  is  offered  to  title  II. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that 
half  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  should  be 
women. 


In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women.  We  have  passed  laws  in 
many  areas  attempting  to  Insure  equal 
treatment.  Yet  in  the  area  of  appointed 
commissions  there  has  been  little  change. 
In  1975,  only  12  percent  of  the  members 
of  all  advisory  commissions  were  women. 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  legislation  to  insure 
women  a  fair  representation  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Women  have  been  among  the  leaders 
of  all  neighborhood  organizing.  In  fact, 
women  are  often  the  catalyst  for  action, 
yet  when  the  mayor  finally  agrees  to 
meet  with  a  community  delegation, 
women  are  often  excluded — or  included 
in  only  token  numbers.  We  cannot  allow 
this  to  be  the  case  on  this  commission. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  women  are  a 
majority  of  the  residents  of  all  neighbor- 
hoods. If  this  commission  is  to  be  truly 
responsive,  the  viewpoint  of  women  must 
be  expressed  forcefully,  not  in  a  token 
sense  as  in  the  past,  but  in  numbers  that 
reflect  their  strength  in  the  population. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  this  amend- 
ment— a  significant  step  forward  to  in- 
sure equal  participation  for  women. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
3843,  the  Supplemental  Housing  Author- 
ization Act  of  1977,  provides  the  needed 
capital  support  for  Government  assist- 
ance programs.  Housing  is  one  of  the 
most  often  discussed  topics  In  the  Con- 
gress. Providing  adequate  housing  condi- 
tions to  all  segments  of  our  population  is, 
of  course,  of  major  concern  to  us  all. 

However,  it  will  do  no  good  to  come  up 
with  new  housing  programs  or  lower  in- 
terest rates  for  mortgages  if  homeowners 
cannot  obtain  the  necessary  insurance 
coverage.  Section  104  of  this  bill  will  ex- 
tend fair  plans — fair  access  to  insurance 
requirements — until  September  30,  1978. 
If  we  do  not  accept  section  104,  fair  plans 
will  expire  April  30,  1977. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1968  this  insur- 
ance program  has  enabled  millions  of 
homeowners,  tenants,  and  businessmen 
to  obtain  fire  and  other  essential  prop- 
erty insurance  at  reasonable  rates  while 
substantially  relieving  insurers  of  the 
risk  of  loss  from  riots  or  civil  disorders. 
If  a  homeowner  cannot  obtain  fire  and 
other  necessary  insurance  coverage  then 
there  is  no  way  that  that  homeowner  can 
obtain  a  mortgage. 

Extension  of  this  program  will  assure 
availability  of  insurance  protection  to 
both  consumers  and  the  insurance  indus- 
try. The  continuation  of  this  protection 
will  assist  the  extension  of  credit  in 
inner  city  areas  at  a  time  when  most,  if 
not  all  insurance  companies  are  practic- 
ing redlining;  that  is  writing  only  the 
preferred  suburban  business  or  disquali- 
fying all  older  properties  except  for  those 
residences  located  in  the  high-quality 
stable  suburbs. 

It  Is  true  that  today  the  quantity  of 
homeowners  requiring  protection  has 
dramatirally  expanded  beyond  the  nxmi- 
ber  for  which  the  fair  plans  was  designed 
to  serve.  The  fair  plans,  offers  only  fire 
and  extended  coverage  protection  and 
this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  corwumers  to  be  served.  I 
hope  that  during  the  extension  of  these 
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programs  consideration  will  be  given  to 
extending  coverage  offered  by  the  fair 
plans  so  that  a  wide  range  of  insurance 
policies  can  be  purchased  through  the 
plan. 

The  number  of  policies  written  under 
the  crime  insurance  program  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  riot  reinsurance  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  during  the  ex- 
tension period  provided  by  H.R.  3843. 
HUD  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  bold 
new  concepts  for  marketing  crime  insur- 
ance. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3843  would  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
which  would  have  2  years  to  make  as- 
sessments of  existing  Federal  policies  and 
programs  and  make  recommendations  to 
improve  them  or  change  them  to  aid  the 
preservation  of  neighborhoods.  These 
recommendations  would  have  their 
strongest  impact  on  lu-ban  communities 
and  problems,  but  would  not  be  restricted 
to  just  the  cities.  Sixteen  of  the  20  com- 
missioners would  be  public  citizens;  at 
least  5  to  be  officers  of  active  neigh- 
borhood organizations  and  5  must  be 
local  public  officials  involved  in  preserva- 
tion programs.  This  collective  study  done 
by  men  and  women  now  actively  en- 
gaged In  working  communities  will  re- 
flect the  broad  ethnic,  racial,  geographi- 
cal, and  political  diversity  of  our  Na- 
tion's neighborhoods.  They  will  provide 
both  an  evaluation  of  the  negative  as- 
pects of  existing  programs  and  an  iden- 
tification of  model  approaches  that  might 
be  incorporated  Into  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  in  this  coun- 
try to  preserve  the  well-being  of  our 
neighborhoods.  The  communities  within 
large  cities  especially,  such  as  in  Chicago, 
feel  the  necessity  of  creating  reinvest- 
ment incentives  for  lending  institutions. 
These  incentives  would  stimulate  the 
availability  of  residential  mortgages  and 
increased  money  for  preservation. 

So  little  is  now  known  about  the  dy- 
namics of  neighborhood  growth  or  de- 
cline or  what  factors  lend  stability.  I  en- 
courage this  body  to  approve  the  na- 
tional commission  to  do  the  evaluative 
work  necessary  for  recommendations 
which  we  might  follow  not  only  to  pre- 
serve our  urban  areas,  but  also  to  re- 
vitalize them. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3843,  legislation 
reported  from  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  to  provide  a 
supplemental  housing  authorization  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977. 

These  funds  are  vitally  needed  by 
States  like  New  Jersey  if  we  are  to  get  on 
with  the  important  job  vof  providing 
quality  and  reasonably  priced  housing 
for  our  citizens,  particularly  for  the  el- 
derly who  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market  in  most  urban  areas. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
provide  additional  contract  authority  of 
$378  million  for  the  section  8  housing  as- 
sistance program  to  bring  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  involved  to  400,000.  These 
moneys  are  in  addition  to  unused  au- 
thorizations totaling  $175  million. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  contract 
terms  for  section  8  subsidy  contracts 
from  20  to  30  years  for  projects  where 


conventional  financing  or  the  HUD  co- 
Insurance  program  is  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  united  on  this  legislation.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  this  Congress  go  on 
record  early  in  support  of  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemental  Hovis- 
ing  Authorization  Act  of  1977". 

TITLE  I— SUPPUEMENTAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  HUD  PRO- 
GRAMS 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES    HOUS- 
ING   ACT    OF    1937 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  by 
$850,000,000  on  October  1,  1976"  and  Insectlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  by  $1,228,050,000  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  197G". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $576,000,000 
on  or  after  October  1,  1976"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  $595,600,- 
000  on  or  after  October  1, 1976". 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    FUND 

SEC.  102.  Section  519(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■•$500,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,341,000,000". 

URBAN    HOMESTEADING    DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  810(g)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1977". 

EXTENSION    OF    HUD    INSURANCE    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  104.  Section  1201  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (b)  (1). 
"April  30,  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  30.  1978";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out.  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  "April  30,  1978"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "AprU  30,  1981". 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment  to 
title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 
13,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  8(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "two  hundred  and  forty 
months"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "three  hundred  and  sixty 
months,  except  that  such  term  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  forty  months  in  the 
case  of  a  project  financed  with  assistance  of 
a  loan  made  by,  or  Insured,  guaranteed  or 
intended  for  purchase  by,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  pursuant  to  section 
244  of  the  National  Housing  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of"  in  the 
second    sentence    and    inserting    "Notwith- 


standing the  preceding  sentence.  In  the  case 
of". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  remarks  during 
general  debate  I  said  I  think  it  is  unwise, 
without  the  supporting  data  that  are 
needed,  to  adopt  this  change  since  It  is 
such  a  substantive  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Another  thing  that  was  discussed  In 
subcommittee,  in  addition  to  what  I  said 
in  my  opening  remarks,  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  this  provision  will  be  applied 
insofar  as  its  retroactivity  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man as  to  what  the  ramifications  of  this 
will  be  with  respect  to  those  commit- 
ments or  reservations  that  are  already  in 
being. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  with  respect  to  res- 
ervations that  have  been  made,  where  fi- 
nancing has  been  made  or  contracted 
for.  there  will  be  no  use  of  the  extension 
for  20  to  30  years. 

Where  there  is  a  reservation,  but  con- 
ventional financing  has  not  been  avail- 
able— in  other  words,  there  has  been  no 
contract  with  the  lending  institution — 
then  this  would  be  available. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
planation. I  am  not  sure  that  it  totally 
satisfies  me. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  from  the  Secretary 
of  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  I  quote : 

However,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  intend 
to  limit  the  availability  of  the  30  year  subsidy 
to  those  projects  which  have  no  firm  com- 
mitment for  conventional  financing  under 
the  20  year  subsidy  term.  Thus,  reservations 
which  have  not  moved  to  the  stage  of  final 
proposal  will  require  a  sworn  statement  that 
no  letter  of  intent  from  a  conventional  fl- 
nancer  had  been  obtained  for  the  project. 
Moreover,  you  can  be  assured  that  It  is  my 
intention  to  prevent  any  individual  from 
reaping  a  windfall  as  a  result  of  the  20  to  30 
year  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  once  again  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  however, 
that  any  delay  in  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  this  proposal  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  section  8  program  since 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  a  potential 
project  developer  out  there,  I  certainly 
would  want  to  obtain  the  30-year  con- 
tract term  rather  than  the  20 -year  term. 
I  certainly  woulu  want  to  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  30-year  contract  term  rather 
than  the  20 -year,  so  I  think  the  Immedi- 
ate impact  of  our  consideration  of  this 
change  in  term  will  be  a  further  slow- 
down or  delay  in  the  handling  of  section 
8  projects,  especially  in  the  conventional 
sector 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  further 
slowdown  in  section  8.  I  would  suggest 
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to  the  gentleman,  that  gl^  en  the  track 
record  of  section  8,  any  urther  slow- 
down would  be  putting  th;  program  in 
reverse.  What  we  are  tryiifg  to  do  here 
is  to  have  an  instrument  tjo  shake  loose 
housing  under  section  8.  T^e  gentleman 
well  knows  section  8  has  n(  it  been  work- 
ing. This  was  a  program  dsvised  by  the 
previous  administration  as  an  answer  to 
America's  housing  needs.  II  was  fraught 
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consistently 


gentleman — 
4f  free  enter- 
support   the 


with    problems.    We   have 
tried  to  come  through  with  «  ffective  rem 
edies  to  make  section  8  work.  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  ways  to  df  that.  More 
over  this  proposal  happens 

the    ways    the    private,     

lenders,  can  get  Involved  aqd  get  a  piece 
of  the  action. 

I  would  suggest  to  the 
who  has  been  a  champion 
prise — that   he   ought   to 
amendment. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan;  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments,  t  would  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  howe  rer,  that  this 
administration  has  endorse  1  the  section 
8  program,  so  it  is  not  just  the  previous 
administration.  What  I  said  in  my  re- 
marks in  general  debate  ar;  equally  ap- 
plicable here,  and  that  is  tl  at  there  has 
been  no  showing — no  showing  whatso- 
ever— that  the  failure  of  conventional 
projects  to  move  ahead  witti  starts  Is  a 
matter  of  the  inability  to  obtain  financ- 
ing. That  is  what  people  ;hink  is  the 
problem,  but  that  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  the  problem.  So  I  think  all  of 
his  remarks  are  irrelevant  Ir  sof ar  as  this 
provision  is  concerned,  beca  ise  we  know 
that  there  are  other  thingi;  that  cause 
more  problems  in  the  section  8  program, 
and  I  will  recite  them  for  it  e  gentleman 
again  if  he  is  not  aware  of  them:  all  of 
the  administrative  problems,  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  adopti  ig  fair  mar- 
ket rents  equitable  and  appli  lable  to  par- 
ticular projects,  and  all  of  those  things. 
So  I  do  not  think  that  this  change  in 
term  is  a  cure-all  for  that  program, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqiiisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  reemphasize 
what  my  colleague,  the  gen  leman  from 
Michigan,  has  said  for  the  Members  of 
the  House,  No  one  has  pro  red  that  we 
need  a  30-year  contract  suthority  to 
make  this  program  go.  As  i  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  new  Secreta  y  is  totally 
unsure  that  this  is  needed, 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chainr  an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yi;ld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  thi :  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  Secretary  recognizes  t]  lat  this  may 
not  be  the  only  impediment  with  regard 
to  the  private  lending  mark€  t  participa- 
tion, but  do  not  let  the  recorc  show — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  do;s  not  want 
it  to — that  the  Secretary  is  n^  >t  fully  sup- 
portive of  this  amendment,  rhe  gentle- 
man certainly  will  recall  tha  ,  there  were 
some  unanswered  questions  tl  lat  the  sub- 
committee had.  For  that  reasDn,  the  sub- 
committee acted  to  strike  thj  20-  to  30- 
year  extension.  Within  a  veiy  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Secretar; '  indicated 
how  serious  she  felt  the  need  for  this 
amendment  was.  She  did  gii^e  us  addi- 


tional backup  information  that  was  very 
persuasive,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  offered  the  amendment  to  reinsert  it 
when  the  measure  came  before  the  full 
committee.  I  want  it  made  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Secretary  attaches  very  consid- 
erable importance  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  restate 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  she  came  up 
and  demanded  it  and  said  that  this  pro- 
gram will  not  go  if  we  do  not  have  it, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  this  House 
to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  section  8  go. 

I  Just  think  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  this 
is  needed. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Sure.  I  am  always 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  today  only  8  percent  of 
the  section  8  construction  starts  have 
been  conventionally  financed.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  to  suggest  that  this  is 
enough  or  that  there  are  some  problems 
with  respect  to  the  conventional  financ- 
ing of  the  section  8  program?  Perfectly 
clearly  there  are,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  acknowledges  this.  Ev- 
erybody does.  There  are  many  problems. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  The  gentleman 
does  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  extend- 
ing this  to  a  30-year  program  will  elim- 
inate the  problems  with  section  8  or  that 
it  is  the  solution  to  the  problem.  It  is 
not.  The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  how  to 
meet  legitimate  needs  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  taxpayers,  not  to  produce  housing 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
producers. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  solutions  to  a  com- 
plex problem  which  goes  right  to  the 
very  aspects  of  what  makes  the  market- 
place work. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  a  pure  guess 
that  extending  it  to  30  years  is  going  to 
improve  the  ability  of  the  section  8  pro- 
gram to  live  up  to  the  expectations  that 
we  had  when  we  passed  the  1974  Housing 
Act.  It  was  not  our  intention  to  create 
another  public  housing  program. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man do  to  persuade  the  conventional 
lenders  to  enter  into  the  program  be- 
yond the  8  percent  that  have  been  willing 
to  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  has 
pointed  out,  conventional  lenders  have 
not  said : 

We  win  now  flood  into  the  program  If  you 
extend  It  to  30  years. 

That  is  pure  bunk  and  my  colleague 
knows  it.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the 
major  problem  with  section  8  or,  if  it  is, 
that  extending  the  contract  term  will 
solve  it  and  not  exacerbate  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  did  not  hear  what  the 
gentleman  would  suggest  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  conventional  lending  institu- 
tions to  come  into  the  program  on  an 
expanded  basis.  What  specific  suggestion 
does  he  make? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  is  a  total  ab- 


sence of  evidence  to  Indicate  that  by  ex- 
tending It  for  30  years  there  would  be 
improvement. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  still  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  would  sug- 
gest instead  of  the  amendment  that  Is 
pending. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  my  colleague 
might  do  is  to  look  at.  as  we  did  in  FHA, 
the  use  of  Ginnie  Mae,  and  that  really 
helped  stimulate  the  program.  I  would 
suggest  maybe  we  could  look  at  that 
area. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  wants 
the  Gkjvernment  to  buy  the  loans?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that,  as  we  did  with  FHA,  the  ability 
of  Ginnie  Mae  to  be  involved  does  in  fact 
stimulate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
suggestion  comes  from  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  really  am.  I  would 
have  supposed  he  would  have  preferred 
the  marketplace  to  work  rather  than  to 
have  continued  drawdown  or  continued 
Government  backup  by  way  of  second 
mortgages. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  30-year  guaran- 
tee is  not  the  marketplace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  17. 


RECORDED   VOTE 


de- 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  323,  noes  87, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  631 

AYES— 323 

Addabbo 

Burke.  Calif. 

Emery 

Akaka 

Burke,  Mass. 

English 

Alexander 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ertel 

Allen 

Burton,  John 

Evans.  Colo. 

Ambro 

Burton,  PhllUp  Evans.  Del. 

Ammerman 

Butler 

Evans,  Ga. 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Evans,  Ind. 

Calif. 

Caputo 

Pary 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carney 

Fascell 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Carr 

Fen  wick 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Findley 

N.  Dak. 

Cavanaugh 

Pish 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Fisher 

Applegate 

Chappell 

Fithian 

Ashley 

Chlsholm 

Fllppo 

Aspln 

Clausen, 

Plorlo 

AuColn 

DonH. 

Flowers 

Bafalis 

Cleveland 

Foley 

Baldus 

Cohen 

Ford.  Mich. 

Barnard 

Coleman 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Baucus 

Collins,  ni. 

Fountain 

Beard.  R.I. 

Conte 

Fraser 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Conyers 

Frenzel 

Bedell 

Corman 

Prey 

Bellenson 

Cornell 

Fuqua 

Benjamin 

Cornwell 

Oaydos 

Bennett 

Coughlin 

Gephardt 

BevUl 

D'Amours 

Gialmo 

Biaggl 

Danielson 

Gilman 

Bingham 

Davis 

Glnn 

Blanchard 

de  la  Garza 

Gllckman 

Blouin 

De"aney 

Ooodling 

Boggs 

Dell  urns 

Gore 

Boland 

Dent 

Gudger 

Boiling 

Derrick 

Hasedorn 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Hamilton 

Bonker 

Diggs 

Hammer- 

Brademas 

Dlngell 

schmidt 

Breaux 

Downey 

Hanley 

Breckinridge 

Drlnan 

Hannaford 

Brinkley 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Harkln 

Brodhead 

Early 

Harrington 

Brooks 

Eckhardt 

Harris 

Broomfield 

Edgar 

Heckler 

Brown.  Calif. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hefner 

Buchanan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Heftel 

Burgener 

Ellberg 

Hlghtower 
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HiUlS 

Michel 

Santinl 

Holland 

Mikulskl 

Sarasin 

Hollenbcck 

M'kva 

Sawyer 

Holtzman 

Milford 

Scheuer 

Horton 

M  neta 

Schroeder 

Howard 

Minish 

Schulze 

Hubbard 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Selberllng 

Hughes 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Ichord 

Moffett 

Shipley 

Ireland 

MoUohan 

Sikes 

Jacobs 

Montgomery 

S  mon 

Jeffords 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Skelton 

Jenkins 

Moss 

Sack 

Jenrette 

Murphy,  111. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Johnson,  Calif 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murtha 

So'arz 

Jones,  N.C. 

Myers,  Gary 

Spellman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Michael 

St  Germain 

Jordan 

Myers,  Ind. 

Staggers 

Kasten 

Natcher 

Stark 

Kastenmeier 

Neal 

Steed 

Kazen 

Nedzl 

Steers 

Keys 

Nix 

Stokes 

Kildee 

Nolan 

Stratton 

Koch 

Nowak 

Studds 

Kostmayer 

O'Brien 

Stump 

Krebs 

Oakar 

Thone 

LaFalce 

Oberstar 

Thornton 

Le  Fante 

Obey 

Traxler 

Leach 

Ottinger 

Trible 

Lederer 

Panetta 

Tsongas 

Leggett 

Patten 

Tucker 

Lehman 

Patterson 

Udall 

Lent 

Pattison 

tniman 

Levltas 

Pease 

Van  Deerlin 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Vander  Jagt 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Vanik 

Long,  La. 

Pickle 

Vento 

Long,  Md. 

Pike 

Volkmer 

Lujan 

Preyer 

Watki  us 

Lundine 

Price 

Waxman 

McClory 

Quayle 

Weaver 

McCloskey 

Quie 

Weiss 

McCormack 

Rahall 

Whalen 

McDade 

Rallsback 

White 

McPall 

Ran  gel 

Whltehurst 

McHugh 

Regula 

Whitley 

McKay 

Reuss 

Whitten 

McKinney 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Bob 

Madlgan 

Rinaldo 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Maguire 

Risenhoover 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Mahon 

Rod  1  no 

Winn 

Mann 

Rogers 

Wirth 

Marks 

Roncaiio 

Wolff 

Marriott 

Rooney 

WriPht 

Martin 

Rose 

Wydler 

Mathis 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

Mattox 

Rostenkowski 

Yatron 

Mazzoli 

Roybal 

Young,  Mo. 

Meeds 

Runnels 

Young,  Tex. 

Metcalfe 

Rusao 

Zab'ockl 

Meyner 

Ryan 

NOES— 87 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Quill  en 

Archer 

Gradison 

Rhodes 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Roberts 

Ashbrook 

Guyer 

Robinson 

Baoham 

Hall 

Rousselot 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Rudd 

Brown.  Mich. 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Ohio 

Huckaby 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl 

Hyde 

Sebelius 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shuster 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Kelly 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Cochran 

Ketchum 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kindness 

Stangc'.and 

Conable 

Krueger 

Stanton 

Corcoran 

La-'omarsino 

Steieer 

Crane 

Latta 

Stockman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lott 

Svmms 

Daniel,  R,W, 

McDonald 

Taylor 

Derwlnskl 

Marlenee 

Treen 

Devine 

Miller,  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Walker 

Dodd 

Moore 

Walsh 

Dornan 

Moorhead, 

Wampler 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Edwards,  Okla 

Mottl 

Wylle 

Erlenborn 

Nichols 

Young,  Alaska 

Flynt 

Poage 

Young,  Pla. 

Forsythe 

Pressler 

Gibbous 

Pursell 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-22 

Badtllo 

Holt 

Roe 

Bo  wen 

Luken 

Sisk 

Clay 

McEwen 

Teaeue 

Cotter 

Markey 

Thompson 

Flood 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tonry 

Gammage 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Walgren 

Gonzalez 

Pettis 

Hawkins 

Prltchard 

CXXUI 443— Part  6 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  2,  in- 
sert "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  104." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment  to 
title  I. 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  4  through  9  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (b)(1), 
"April  30,  1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1978"; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
(A),  "April  30.  1978"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1981";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(2), 
"April  30.  1978  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1978". 

(b)  Section  1222(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  such  term  shall  ex- 
pire on  September  30.  beginning  In  either 
calendar  year  1977  or  1978,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  title  11. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    II— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Sec,  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act", 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec,  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  existing  city  nelghborhood.s  are  a 
national  resource  to  be  conserved  and  re- 
vitalized wherever  possible,  and  that  public 
policy  should  promote  that  oblectlve. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
tendency  of  public  policy  Incentives  to  Ig- 
nore the  need  to  pres-erve  the  built  environ- 
ment can  no  longer  be  defended,  either  eco- 
nomically or  socially,  and  must  be  replaced 
with  explicit  policy  In.'^entlves  encouraging 
conservation  of  existing  nelehborhoods.  That 
objective  will  require  a  comprehensive  review 
of  existing  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
which  affect  neighborhoods,  to  assess  their 
impact  on  neighborhoods,  and  to  recommend 
modifications  were  necessary. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Commission  on  NelThborhoods  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty  members,  to  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and 

(3)  sixteen  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Unlfd  States  from 
among  persons  specially  auallfled  by  experi- 
ence and  training  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Commission,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall 


be  elected  officers  of  recognized  neighbor- 
hood organizations  engaged  In  development 
and  revltallzatlon  programs,  and  at  least  five 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
cials of  local  governments  Involved  In  pres- 
ervation programs.  The  remaining  members 
shall  be  drawn  from  outstanding  Individuals 
with  demonstrated  experience  In  neighbor- 
hood revltallzatlon  activities,  from  such 
fields  as  finance,  business,  philanthropic, 
civic,  and  educational  organizations. 

The  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  selected 
so  as  to  provide  representation  to  a  broad 
cross  section  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic 
grour3.  The  two  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  clause  {1)  may  not  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party,  nor  may  the  two 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Not 
more  than  eight  of  the  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  pub- 
lic members. 

(d)  The  executive  director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
amon'2  Individuals  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

(e)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  by  no  later  than  June  1,  1977. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  city  neighborhoods  and  of  the 
factors  necessary  to  neighborhood  survival 
and  revltallzatlon.  Such  study  and  Investiga- 
tion shall  Include,  but  not  limited  to^ 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  policies,  programs, 
and  laws  on  neighborhood  survival  and 
revltalization; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  administra- 
tive, legal,  and  fiscal  obstacles  to  the  well- 
being  of  neighborhoods: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  and  trends 
of  public  and  private  Investment  In  urban 
areas  and  the  Impact  of  such  patterns  and 
trends  on  the  decline  or  revltallzatlon  of 
neighborhoods; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  existing  mecha- 
nism of  neighborhood  governance  and  of  the 
Influence  exercised  by  neighborhoods  on  local 
government; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  poverty 
and  racial  conflict  on  neighborhoods; 

(6)  an  assessment  of  local  and  regional 
development  plans  and  their  Impact  on 
nel'ihborhoods;  and 

(7)  an  evaluation  of  existing  cltlzen-lnl- 
tiated  neighborhood  revltallzatlon  efforts 
and  a  determination  of  how  public  policy  can 
best  support  such  efforts. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  modifications  In  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws,  policies,  and  programs 
necessary  to  facilitate  neighborhood  pres- 
ervation and  revltallzatlon.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to— 

(1)  new  mechanisms  to  promote  reinvest- 
ment In  existing  city  neighborhoods; 

(2)  more  effective  means  of  community 
participation  in  local  governance: 

(3)  policies  to  encourage  the  survival  of 
economically  and  socially  diverse  neighbor- 
hoods; 

(4)  policies  to  prevent  such  destructive 
practices  as  blockbusting,  redlining,  resegre- 
gatlon,  speculation  In  revising  neighbor- 
hoods, and  to  promote  homeownership  In 
urban  communities; 

(5)  policies  to  encourage  better  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  existing  rental 
housing; 
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(6)  policies  to  make  maln.„ 
habllltatlon  of  existing  struc 
as  attractive  from  a  tax  vlewp 
Utlon  and  development  of  new 

(7)  modification  In  local  z 
policies  to  facilitate  preserv 
vltallzatlon  of  existing  neigh 

(8)  reorientation  of  existing 
community  development  progr 
tax  and  subsidy  policies  that 
borhoods.    to   better   support 
preservation  efforts. 

(c)   Within  two  years  after 
which  funds  first  become  av_. 
out  this  Act,  the  Commission 
to  the  Congress  and  the 
henslve  report   on   Its  study 
tlon     under    this    subsection 
Include  Its  findings,  conclusion  i 
mendatlons  and  such  proposals 
and  administrative  action  as 
sary  to  carry  out  Its 


tepance  and  re- 
ures  at  least 
viewpoint  as  demo- 
structures; 
zdnlng  and  tax 
0  tlon   and   re- 
nelghtysrhoods;    and 
housing  and 
programs  and  other 
affect  neigh- 
nelghborhood 

the  date  on 

a4able  to  carry 

shall  submit 

a  compre- 

investlga- 

whlch    shall 

and  recom- 

or  legislation 

rtay  be  neces- 


Presldi  nt 
aid 


recommer  datlons. 


MEM  BERS 


tnvel, 
expe;  ises 


COMPENSATIOK    OF 

Sec.  205.  (a)   Members  of  th« 
who  are  Members  of  Congress 
officers  or  employees  of   the 
shall  serve  without  additional 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
ence,  and  other  necessary 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
the  Commission. 

(b)   Members    of   the    Commission 
than   those   referred   to   In 
shall  receive   compensation   at 
8100  per  day  for  each  day  they 
In    the    actual    performance    o; 
vested  In  the  Commission  and 
titled  to  reimbursement  for 
ence,  and  other  necessary 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties 


Commission 
or  full-time 
TJnlted   States 
compensation, 
subsist- 
In  curred 
vested  In 


sul  (section 


tri  ivel 


expei  ises 


PROVISl  DNS 


par 


tte 
exp  trts 


fsr 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Sec.  206.   (a)   The  Commlsslo|i 
the  power  to  appoint  and  fix 
tlon  of  such  personnel  as  It  d__ 
without  regard  to  the  provisions 
United  States  Code,  governing  af 
In  the  competitive  service,  and 
slons  of  chapter  51   and  subcl 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating 
tlon  and   General   Schedule 

at  rates  not  in  excess  of  a 

GS-18  of  the  General  Scheduh 
tlon  5332  of  such  title. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  ^. 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  Intermittent  services  of  -„ 
sultants.  Persons  so  employed 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
Commission  but  not  In  excess 
day.  Including  traveltlme.  Whlh 
his  or  her  home  or  regular  plac< 
In  the  performance  of  services  f 
mission,   any  such   person   may 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  i 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
in  the  Government  service  em 
mlttently. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency 
mentality  of  the  United  States 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
upon  request  made  by  the  ^. 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  ^^^ 
wise,  such  statistical  data,  report  3 
Information  as  the  Commission 
essary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
Act.  The  Chairman  Is  further 
call   upon    the   departments,    „„ 
other  offices  of  the  several  States 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  „. 
tlon  as  the  Commission  deems  . 
carry  out  its  functions  undsr  this 

(d)  The  Commission  may  awai 
and  grants  for  the  purposes  of 
existing    neighborhood    re 
grams  and  the  Impact  of  ^^ 
neighborhoods.    Awards   under 
may  be  made 
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other 
(a), 
the   rate   of 
are  engaged 
the    duties 
shall  be  en- 
subs  1st- 
In  curred 


shall  have 
compensa- 
1  advisable, 
of  title  5, 
s|ppolntments 
the  provl- 

subcriapter  III  of 

to  classlflca- 

rates.  but 

maxljnum  rate  of 
under  sec- 


prdcure.  In  ac- 
sectlon  3109 
temporary 
or  con- 
I  hall  receive 
ilxed  by  the 
of  $100  per 
away  from 
of  business 
the  Com- 
be allowed 
diem  In  lieu 
section  5703 
for  persons 
pioyed  Inter- 


and  Instru- 

authorlzed 

I  'ommlsslon, 

Chalr|nan  or  Vice 

or  other- 

and  other 

deems  nec- 

under  this 

ai^thorlzed  to 

and 

to  furnish, 

otherwise,  such 

other  Informa- 

iiecessary  to 

title. 

awa^d  contracts 

evaluating 

pro- 

exlstlhg  laws  on 

this  section 


ag  encles. 


(1)  representttlves  of  legally  chartered 
neighborhood  organizations; 

(2)  public  Interest  organizations  which 
have  a  demonstrated  capability  in  the  area 
of  concern; 

(3)  universities  and  other  not-for-profit 
educational  organizations. 

(e)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold 
hearings,  take  testimony,  and  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  app>earlng 
before  the  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof.  Hearings  by  the  Com- 
mission will  be  h^d  in  neighborhoods  with 
testimony  received  from  citizen  leaders  and 
public  officials  who  are  engaged  in  neighbor- 
hood revltallzatlon  programs. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  207.  The  second  sentence  of  section  501 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
Immediately  before  the  period:  ";  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  of  such  amount  may  be 
specifically  appropriated  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Neighborhood  Policy  Act;  the 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods  may 
not  commit,  or  otherwise  obligate  expendi- 
ture of.  such  funds  after  January  31,  1979". 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  208.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  under  section  204. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments  to  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "city". 

Page  5.  line  25.  strike  out  "city". 

Page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  "urban  areas"  and 
insert  "communities". 

Page  7.  line  4.  strike  out  "city". 

Page  7.  line  12.  strike  out  "in  urban  com- 
munities". 

Page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "Act"  and  insert 
"title". 

Page  8.  line  6,  strike  out  "sub-". 

Page  10,  line  5,  strike  out  "Act"  and  insert 
"title" 

Page  XO,  line  23.  strike  out  "Act"  and  Insert 
"title". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    OAKAR 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  OAKAR:  Page 
6,  following  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  11, 
Insert  the  following:  "Those  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (3)  shall  Include 
an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
members." 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neighborhoods  is 
an  excellent  idea.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  live  in  neighborhoods  and 
many  of  those  neighborhoods  are  hav- 
ing problems. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  effort  to  learn 
that  there  are  problems.  The  problems 
are  visible  to  most  of  us.  What  is  needed. 


and  what  I  hope  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Neighborhoods  will  be  able  to 
achieve,  is  an  understanding  of  the 
sources  of  those  problems,  and  a  sensible, 
practical  remedy,  or  set  of  remedies. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  achieve  that  vital  aim, 
it  is  important  that  its  members  be  care- 
fully selected  to  assure  a  variety  of  points 
of  view.  It  would  not  be  sensible  to  have 
a  commission  whose  members  are  of  the 
same  background,  whether  racial,  eth- 
nic, or  geographic.  Diversity  is  an  im- 
portant asset  in  any  effort  to  Identify 
solutions  for  complex  problems. 

The  distinguished  sponsor  of  this  bill 
wisely  required  that  the  16  Presidential 
appointees  be  selected  so  that  there  will 
be  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic  diver- 
sity. 

I  am  certain  that  he  also  favors  an 
appropriate  balance  of  men  and  women, 
but  the  bill  does  not  specify  that  the  male 
and  female  appointees  be  equal  in  num- 
ber. 

I  am  asking  for  your  support  for  an 
amendment  that  would  require  that  the 
President  appoint  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women  to  this  Commission.  This 
amendment  should  not  be  necessary — I 
wish  it  were  not,  but  it  is. 

Members  who  do  not  understand  why 
I  and  other  Members  desire  the  amend- 
ment of  this  bill  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  extent  to  which  gov- 
ernmental commissions  and  committees 
exclude  women;  52.9  percent  of  the  vot- 
ers in  the  last  national  election  were 
women.  Women  serve  in  this  House  and 
in  important  governmental  offices.  But 
when  it  comes  time  to  appoint  persons 
to  advisory  committees  and  commissions, 
the  Nation's  record  has  been  very  poor. 
Only  about  11  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committees  and  commissions 
that  existed  in  1975  were  women. 

Advisory  committees  associated  with 
the  departments  of  Government  num- 
bered 856.  Tliere  were  12,746  members. 
Of  those,  only  1,435,  or  11  percent,  were 
women. 

In  the  same  year,  1975,  governmental 
agencies  had  a  total  of  388  advisory  com- 
mittees with  a  total  of  9,152  members. 
Only  1,072  of  them  were  women. 

In  total,  there  were  22,256  members 
and  only  2.525  of  them  women. 
Let  me  give  some  examples : 
The  Department  of  Commerce  had 
committees  with  1,305  members.  Thirty- 
eight  were  women.  The  Department  of 
Defense  had  1.022  members,  of  whom  49 
were  women.  HUD  had  only  two  commit- 
tees with  21  members.  Tliree,  or  14  per- 
cent were  women.  The  Department  of 
State  committees  had  a  total  of  1,865 
members — 66  were  women.  And  only  3 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
were  women. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  agencies. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  no 
women  members  of  its  advisory  commit- 
tees. The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  had  no  women  on  its  com- 
mittees. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  had  1,321  members  on  its 
committees:  17  were  women. 

Seven  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
committees  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration were  women.  Only  10  per- 
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cent  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  were  women. 

Neither  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
nor  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
had  any  women  on  its  committees.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
had  1  woman  and  30  men  on  its  com- 
mittees. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  had  no  women 
among  the  14  members  of  its  advisory 
committee. 

We  all  should  regret  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  write  into  law  the  requirement 
that  women  be  appointed  to  a  national 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  necessary. 

The  amendment  would  simply  add  to 
the  bill  the  requirement  that  the  16 
Presidential  appointees  "shall  include  an 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  mem- 
bers." 

I  do  not  know  who  will  oppose  this 
amendment,  but  I  know  who  will  support 
it: 

Members  who  believe  in  equity  in  pub- 
lic affairs  will  support  this  amendment; 

Members  who  recognize  that  our  rec- 
ord of  9  to  1  is  both  unfair  and  imprac- 
tical will  support  this  amendment ; 

Members  who  believe  that  women  have 
as  much  talent,  perspective,  and  intelli- 
gence as  men  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Members  who  recognize  that  there  are 
many,  many  women  working  very  hard 
to  preserve  the  negihborhoods  of  their 
comunities  will  support  this  amendment 
because  that  support  will  assure  that 
those  who  select  the  16  Presidential  ap- 
pointees will  not  overlook  half  the  intel- 
ligence, will  not  overlook  half  the  talent, 
will  not  overlook  half  the  experience 
when  they  assemble  a  list  of  names  for 
Presidential  approval. 

Most  of  us  recognize  that  women  are 
the  backbone  of  most  neighborhoods. 
Women  have  a  strong  interest  in  their 
neighborhoods.  And  women  provide  the 
leadership  of  neighborhood  organizations 
in  those  neighborhoods  that  are  thriving. 
Let  us  not  rely  on  the  executive  branch 
to  recognize  the  value  of  women  on  a 
commission  on  neighborhoods.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  laws  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress.  Let  us  do  our  job.  Let  us  do  it 
fairly  and  sensibly. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  us  say  that  this  amendment  puts 
me  in  a  rather  delicate  condition.  I  con- 
sider all  the  people  my  gracious  and  ca- 
pable colleague  from  Ohio  mentioned  as 
being  for  the  bill  as  being  also  my  good 
friends.  They  all  support  me.  I  support 
them.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
is  well  taken. 

It  is  not  well  taken  because  it  is  not 
necessary.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  work  at  cross  purposes  with  her  ob- 
jective. The  amendment  would  provide 
that  of  the  16  public  members  there  shall 
be  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
members.  I  would  ask  the  question,  rhe- 
torically perhaps,  as  to  what  the  situa- 
tion might  be  if  the  President  deter- 
mined that  there  were  not  enough  ca- 
pable males  to  fill  out  the  roster  of  eight. 
He   would   be   precluded   from   having 


seven  males  and  nine  females.  I  think 
there  should  be  the  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  make  appointments 
where  in  a  given  situation  circumstances 
might  be  facing  him  that  might  require 
him  to  put  12  women  on  the  Commission 
and  only  4  men.  If  that  is  what  he  de- 
cides to  do,  appoint  9  or  10  women  in- 
stead of  8,  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do  that  instead  of  there 
being  a  fixed  requirement  to  divide  the 
number  equally  between  the  sexes  as  far 
as  the  membership  of  the  Commission. 

Is  this  amendment  necessary?  Let  us 
look  at  the  report  language,  on  page  6, 
where  we  see  the  following: 

Title  n  provides  that  the  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods  shall  have  20  members.  In- 
cluding 16  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  4  Members  of  Congress. 
Of  the  public  members,  at  least  five  must  be 
officers  of  active  neighborhood  organizations 
engaged  In  preservation  activities,  and  five 
must  be  local  public  officials  involved  In 
preservation  programs.  The  Commission 
must  reflect  the  broad  ethnic,  racial,  geo- 
graphic, and  political  diversity  of  our  Na- 
tion's neighborhoods  and  should,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  reflect  an  appropriate 
balance  between  male  and  female  members. 

It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  intent  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  is  manifestly  clear  by  this  lan- 
guage In  the  report  which  Is  as  Instruc- 
tive to  the  President  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  is  the  statutory  language  it- 
self, and  he  will  be  guided  accordingly. 
So  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  amendment  is  not  needed  and  indeed 
it  sets  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  the 
sentiment  that  it  is  with  regret  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio,  a  very  new  and  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Ohio  delegation,  has  to 
be  opposed  by  Ohioans  from  the  west  and 
from  the  east,  but  we  do  want  the  gentle- 
woman and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  know  that  this  question  arose 
within  the  committee  and  was  defeated 
by  approximately  a  2  to  1  vote. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  made 
an  excellent  point  within  the  committee 
with  regard  to  equality  between  the  male 
and  female  numbers,  that  all  of  us,  the 
male  and  female  Members  of  this  body 
should  recognize  these  16  Members  would 
be  appointed  bv  the  President. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
would  it  not  be  natural  and  be  routine 
for  the  President  to  get  the  names  from 
the  Secretary  of  HUD?  Would  that  not 
be  the  ordinary  thing? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  would  be  both  natural 
and  routine. 

Mr.  STANTON.  And  the  Secretary  of 
HUD.  of  course,  is  Mrs.  Harris? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STANTON.  And  Mrs.  Harris  will 
take  into  consideration  all  that  she 
stands  for  in  truth,  and  so  I  think  a  good 
job  will  be  done  by  the  President  in  ap- 
pointing this  Commission. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


and  I  rise  In  supiJort  of  the  Oakar 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  would  have  preferred,  and  wish  that 
it  had  been  worded  slightly  differently, 
to  the  effect  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  members  would  be  women,  rather 
than  an  even  division.  Certainly,  women 
are  the  homemakers  of  this  Nation.  TTiey 
know  more  about  the  problems  of  neigh- 
borhoods, the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  live,  than  the  men.  They  are  the 
ones  who  participate  in  the  PTA  meet- 
ings, and  in  local  neighborhood  organi- 
zations, more  so  than  men  do,  because 
they  are  at  home  and  have  the  time 
available  during  the  daytime  when  many 
of  their  husbands  and  breadwinners  are 
at  work.  They  see  the  problems  on  the 
streets  during  the  daytime  that  often 
the  husbands  and  fathers  and  men  do 
not  see. 

As  I  say,  I  wish  that  the  amendment 
was  worded  to  provide,  or  would  pro- 
vide, that  not  less  than  50  percent  would 
be  women.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentlewoman  has  worded  it  50- 
50,  I  hope  that  we  will  support  at  least 
this  modest  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  of  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  highest  compliments 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  the 
eloquent  and  lucid  statement  that  the 
gentlewoman  made. 

It  is  very  easy  in  this  body,  or  almost 
any  other  body,  to  try  to  ridicule  an 
effort  to  legislate  equal  treatment.  I  am 
afraid  that  perhaps  without  intending 
ridicule,  the  course  of  the  debate  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  smacks  of 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  look  at  page  6 
of  the  bill,  starting  at  line  3.  we  read 
that  the  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  representation 
to  a  broad  cross  section  of  racial,  ethnic, 
and  geographical  groups.  No  matter  what 
the  report  may  say,  there  is  no  language 
in  the  legislation  itself  which  refers  to 
representation  by  women  on  this  com- 
mission. 

I  suggest  that  when  people  read  that 
legislation,  in  fact,  they  are  going  to  feel 
that  because  the  other  groups  have  been 
mentioned,  this  Congress  did  not  in  fact 
intend  equal  representation  on  the  part 
of  women.  I  know  that  the  report  says 
so,  but  I  also  know  of  a  theory  of  law 
which  says  that  when  you  mention  cer- 
tain groups,  that  means  that  you  intend 
to  exclude  other  groups.  I  suggest  if,  in 
fact,  our  intention  is  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  an  equal  number  of 
women,  we  say  so,  and  the  time  and 
place  to  say  so  is  in  the  amendment 
which  the  Congresswoman  from  Ohio 
has  very  wisely  recommended  and 
offered. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  an  amendment  to 
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this  amendment  which  wouli  simply  set 
a  quota  that  100  percent  of  the  members 
of  this  Commission  shall  be  technically 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  l|asks  of  the 
Commission,  regardless  of  ra^e,  sex,  color 
of  skin,  ethnic  background  dr  whatever. 
If  we  are  really  serious  at  out  results, 
about  solving  the  problems  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods. It  would  seem  to  ne  that  this 
would  be  the  kind  of  amendment  the 
gentleman  should  suppoit — not  an 
amendment  that  plays  arbltary  games 
with  nimibers.  | 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  respond,  I  remember  tjiose  days — 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  also — 
when  It  was  suggested  that  we  did  not 
need  legislation  mandating  cU'il  rights  to 
minorities,  be  they  black  or  Ilspanlc  or 
any  other  group;  that  In  fa<  t  good  will 
and  good  faith  would  take  care  of  it. 
This  Congress,  over  the  yaars,  deter 
mined  that  good  will  and  goojd  faith  was 
not  enough,  that  we  had  to  do  It  legls 
latlvely.  Why  should  women  be  treated 
differently? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Oakar  amendmei  it  although 
It  would  be  easier  to  vote  for  It  rather 
than  have  to  explain  my  vote.  The  Oakar 
amendment  Imposes  a  sex  quota  on  the 
National  Commission  on  Nel  rhborhoods 
requiring  that  the  Commlssior  ;'s  16  mem- 
bers be  comprised  of  8  men  ar  d  8  women 
as  opposed  to  the  bill  which  r«  quires  that 
the  individuals  shall  "be  sel(  cted  as  to 
provide  representation  to  a  Iroad  cross 
section  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  geographic 
groups." 

If  we  are  to  single  out  any  group  by 
way  of  a  quota,  then  we  have  no  defense 
to  the  request  of  any  other  gn  up  seeking 
similar  quota  status.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  use  of  quotas.  Suotas  are 
Iniquitous.  What  Is  required  Is  that  all 
people — men  and  women — without  re 
gard  to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
vidual merit.  Affirmative  actlo^i  programs 
I  will  support — quotas  never. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queitlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tie  gentle 
woman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl 
vision  (demanded  by  Ms.  Oa^r)  there 
were — ayes  31;  noes  36. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman]  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eledtronlc  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  24S ,  noes  157, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Cftllf. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bad ham 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
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BevUl 

Bingham 

Blouln 

Bogss 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfle'd 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp 

ByroQ 


Ca;  uto 
Car- 
Car  ;er 
Cav inau^h 
Ced  Brberg 
Chli  iholm 
Cla  isen. 
DmH. 
Clei  eland 
Coc  Iran 
Cohen 
Coll  Ins.  m. 
Cor  able 
Conte 
Cor  yers 
Cor  :oran 
Cor  nan 
Cor  leU 
Cor  iwell 
Cov  ghlln 


D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derrick 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Drlnan 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

English 

Ertel 

Evans,  Oa. 

Fascell 

Fen  wick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Oinn 

Gore 

Grad'son 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hannaford 

Hark  In 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HlUis 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kasten 


Kazen 
Ketchiun 
Keys 
Kildee 
Krueger 
Latta 
Le  Fante 
Leach 
Lederer 
Leggett 
.  Lehman 
Lent 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 
McHugh 
Madlpan 
Ma^uire 
Mahon 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Mathls 
Mattox 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Mlkulskl 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mineta 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.T. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers.  Michael 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pease 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Qule 
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Qulllen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rlsenhoover 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RouEselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Steers 

Stelcer 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Vo'kmer 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


Alexander 
Ammerman 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asptn 
AuCoin 
Baucua 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Biaggi 
Blanchard 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Te.x. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clawson,  Del 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 

Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dicks 
DlngeU 
Dodd 
Downey 


Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Flndley 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Gialmo 
Gllckman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hollenbeck 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jenk'ns 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Koch 


Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Levltas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lott 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McDonald 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mann 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Milford 

Mlnlsh 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nedzl 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pattlson 
Poage 
Quayle 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 


Robinson 
Rodlno 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskl 
Rudd 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Sarasin 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stump 

Symms 

Treen 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watkins 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 


Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolff 

Wrieht 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Youn^,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 
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Badillo 

Burgener 

Clay 

Cotter 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oj 

Flood 

Gammage 

Gonzalez 


eg. 


Hawkins 

Ichord 

McEwen 

Miller,  Calif. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nolan 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pritchard 


Roe 

Russo 

Tcaeue 

Thompson 

Tonry 

Walpren 

Wampler 

Waxman 


Messrs.  DICKS,  KOSTMAYER, 
SCHEUER,  CRANE,  and  BIAGGI 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ERTEL  and  HANNAFORD 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMR*DMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   GOLDWATER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goldwater: 
Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  title  11,  beginning 
on  page  3,  line  9  to  page  12,  line  10. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  will  elimi- 
nate this  so-called  National  Commission 
on  Neighborhoods  and  thereby  save  the 
taxpayers  $2  million.  Now  my  objection 
to  this  particular  Commission  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  I  object  to  com- 
missions as  such — although  Washington 
seems  to  be  overrun  with  them.  President 
Carter  wants  to  reduce  the  number  of 
commissions  In  Washington.  My  objec- 
tion is  that  the  study  this  Commission 
Is  going  to  undertake  would  be  redundant 
and  wasteful.  I  honestly  do  not  think 
they  are  going  to  discover  anything  new 
about  a  subject  that  has  been  studied  to 
death. 

My  office  contacted  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress this  morning,  and  found  that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  articles,  essays, 
books,  and  studies  on  the  subject  of 
neighborhood  decay  and  development. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Issued  a  report  in  1975  en- 
titled "The  Dynamics  of  Neighborhood 
Change."  This  report  alone  has  a  bibliog- 
raphy which  is  30  pages  long.  As  far  as 
commissions  are  concerned,  we  have  had 
them  before.  Remember  the  Douglas 
Commission  and  the  Kaiser  committee 
imder  the  Johnson  administration?  They 
did  extensive  research  in  this  area.  We 
have  studies  going  back  to  the  1920's. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need 
to  authorize  a  new  study  because  the  In- 
formation is  already  there,  and  If  by  any 
chance,  these  years  of  study  have  fall«d 
to  produce  some  elusive  bit  of  informa- 
tion, we  have  adequate  facilities  both  in 
the  Congress  and  the  bureaucracy  to  dls- 
cover  It. 

For  the  sake  of  the  taxpayers  we  were 
trying  to  give  some  relief  to  yesterday, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  In  so  doing,  we  can  also  re- 
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duce  the  workload  over  at  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork. 

In  short,  my  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  unnecessary  Commission.  There 
are  sufficient  studies  going  way  back  to 
the  1920*s.  Every  administration  has  had 
some  kind  of  commission  to  look  into 
neighborhood  decay.  A  case  has  not  been 
made  for  thL-:  program,  and  as  far  as  the 
$2  million,  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  have 
pity  on  those  v.  ho  are  less  fortunate,  have 
pity  on  our  ).ou  ;.  s  conditions,  but  let 
us  not  forget  the  taxpayers.  In  the  name 
of  commonsense,  adopt  my  amendment 
and  strike  title  II. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
may  well  ':e  that  we  liave  studies  going 
back  to  the  1920's  that  have  focused  on 
the  conditions  in  our  urban  and  non- 
urban  neighborhoods.  Unhappily  the  fact 
is  that  the  conditions  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods coutiriually  change  and  unfortu- 
nately even  more  so  in  the  past  decades 
the  neighborhood--  have  become  contin- 
ually more  blighted  and  continually  more 
deteriorated. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
title  II  says  tliat  if  more  Information  Is 
needed  then  we  can  look  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  bureaucracy.  In  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  respect  to  this 
title  both  in  general  debate  and  in  the 
previous  amendment,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  If  we  do  not  call  on  the  people  from 
the  neighborhoods  themselves  for  the  in- 
sights that  they  have,  then  the  possibility 
and  the  likelihood  of  addres.sing  in  a  re- 
sponsive way  the  needs  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods that  arc  in  trouble  will  very 
very  substantially  be  diminished. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  says  we 
should  have  some  pity  on  tlie  taxpayers. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  outside  figure  that 
is  provided  for,  the  $2  million,  will  be 
utilized,  and  I  covered  that  in  my  com- 
ment in  general  debate.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  moneys  necessary  will 
come  out  of  HUD  current  authorization 
for  reseai-ch  and  demonstration.  So  that 
we  are  not  asking  for  new  funds.  What 
we  are  saying  to  HUD  is  that  we  think 
that  this  Commission  is  necessary  for 
information  as  it  is  essential  lor  them  to 
act  m  a  responsible  and  responsive  way, 
and  that  we  need  to  vote  the  moneys 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  coir  a  out 
of  the  HUD  budget. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  the  previous 
adminktration  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  other  body  last  year  overwhelm- 
ingly, I  think  by  a  vote  of  9?  to  0.  It  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  full 
Banking  Comni'ttee  laSt  year  but  there 
was  insufficient  time  to  act  on  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Congress  adjourned.  That 
is  the  only  reason  that  this  comes  along 
now.  That  measure  had  the  blessing  of 
President  Ford. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
so  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Penn-sylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayer  it  would  be  much 


more  expensive,  rather  than  preserving 
the  neighborhoods,  if  we  let  them  de- 
teriorate and  then  go  into  the  much  more 
expensive  process  of  renewal  or  other 
types  of  programs? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  we  know  that  with 
certainty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not figure  out  why  we  need  a  Commis- 
sion to  do  the  study.  Why  can  we  not 
let  HUD  do  this  themselves  as  long  as 
we  have  the  money  and  we  have  a  de- 
partment that  is  supposed  to  know  about 
these  things  and  work  on  these  things? 
Why  can  they  not  go  ahead  and  study  it? 
Why  do  we  need  an  independent  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  reason  we  need  the 
Commission  is  that  all  the  expertise  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  neighborhoods  and  what  might  be 
good  for  the  neighborhoods  does  not  re- 
side in  Washington. 

Fortunately  or  unfortimately,  that  is 
the  fact  of  the  m.atter.  What  we  know 
is  that  we  have  Monsignor  Baroni,  we 
have  Gale  Cincotta,  we  have  neighbor- 
hood people  who  are  enormously  com- 
petent and  respected  in  this  area  of 
inquiry  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  call 
on  them  and  not  just  hmit  ourselves  to 
the  resources  of  HUD. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  findings  and  purpose  of  title  II  of 
H.R.  3843.  Our  city  neighborhoods  are 
a  national  resource  which  must  be  con- 
served and  revitalized;  and,  I  believe 
that  public  policy  should  promote  this 
objective.  Our  Nation  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore the  need  to  preserve  the  built  en- 
vironment. To  make  our  cities  and  urban 
areas  fit  for  our  people  to  live  In.  we 
must  reviev;  existing  laws,  policies,  and 
programs  which  affect  neighborhoods, 
assess  their  impact,  and  make  needed 
modiilcritions. 

However,  we  do  not  need  to  establish 
a  commission  to  conduct  this  review  or  to 
modify  our  Government's  efforts.  A  com- 
mission Is  not  needed  to  demonstrate  our 
belief  that  our  neighborhood.--  are  a  na- 
tional resource  to  be  conserved.  There  are 
too  many  commissions,  boards,  and  ad- 
visory councils  in  our  Government.  Mo^-t, 
if  not  all,  were  created  to  promote  one  of 
our  national  goals.  Unfortunately,  few 
have  helped  shape  our  policies,  snd  even 
fewer  commissions  die.  Although  this  bill 
includes  a  sunset  provision,  when  the 
time  comes,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Com- 
mission's Ufe  will  be  extended.  After  all, 
at  that  tim_e,  who  will  say  that  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  redevelop  our  urban  areas? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  the 
authority  to  order  the  study  which  this 
bill  charges  the  National  Commission  on 
Neighborhoods  to  conduct.  The  Depart- 
ment could  award  contracts  and  grants 
for  the  purposes  of  evaluating  existing 
neighborhood  revitahzation  programs 
and  the  impact  of  existing  laws  on  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Secretary  or  her  designees 
can  seek  and  receive  testimony  from 
citizen  leaders  and  public  officials  en- 
gaged in  i^eighborhood  redevelopment.  I 


would  think  that  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development.  And,  if  HUD  is  not 
carrying  out  its  duties,  then  Congress 
should  instruct  the  Department  to  do  so. 
We  should  make  cur  Government  work 
efficiently  to  achieve  our  national  goals; 
we  will  not  accomplish  that  end  with  an- 
other commission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  hurtmg  the 
chances  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Goldwater  dele- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
an  Office  of  Policy  Development  and 
Evaluation  in  HUD.  This  office  can  per- 
form the  same  function.  This  is  a  wholly 
unneeded  commission.  This  office  m 
HUD  has  more  than  adequate  fimds  to 
accomplish  everything  that  we  would 
expect  of  this  commission. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  held  end- 
less hearings  on  this  subject.  We  have 
volumes  of  testimony.  All  we  have  to  do 
to  accomplish  the  same  thing  this  com- 
mission is  supposed  to  do  is  have  the 
Banking  Committee  hold  additional 
hearmgs.  and  we  will  obtain  many  people 
from  neighborhoods  to  come  in  and  tes- 
tify on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  also  absolutely 
correct.  This  is  an  unnecessary  commis- 
sion. There  is  more  than  adequate  bureau 
machinery  to  handle  the  functions,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) clearly  knows  that,  because  there 
are  more  Federal  employees  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district  than  in  any  other  in  the 
country.  When  Mr.  Harris  says  it  is  un- 
necessary we  should  listen. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  sure  I  did  not  have  this  just 
about  won  before  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
after  saying  briefly  to  my  colleague  Mr. 
Harris  that  our  double  whammy  com- 
ments have  sealed  the  fate  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now  I  jield. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
just  reading  in  the  bill  the  duties  of  this 
neighborhood  commission.  Is  not  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  commission  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  that  they  are  incapable  of 
doing  this  themselves? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee cannot  carr>'  out  this  function.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  <Mr.  Reuss)  heads  a  whole 
new  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Affairs  that 
can  more  than  adequately  cover  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  tlie  gentleman's  pomt  is 
well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Goldwater). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
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vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashley)  there 
were — ayes  69,  noes  37. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — ayes 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


e!  ectronlc  de- 
2k3,  noes  166, 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalla 

Barnard 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Blouln 

Bonier 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnk'ey 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Bureener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cochran 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Com  well 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Dan < el.  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Pllppo 
Plorlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Puqua 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 


{Roll  No.  65] 
AYES— 243 

Oaydos 

Gialmo 

GUman 

Olnn 

Goldwftter 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Grassley 

Oudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hefner 

Hightower 

HUUs 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McDonald 

McKay 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 


NOES— 166 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
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N:al 

Nedzl 

N  Ichols 

O  Brlen 

O  Berstar 

O  ttlnger 

P  metta 

P  ckle 

Pke 

Pi  page 

P:  essler 

P'  irsell 

Q  layle 

Q  lie 

Q  illlen 

R  tUsback 

R  igula 

R  lodes 

R  naldo 

R  senhoover 

R  iberts 

R  iblnson 

Ri  incallo 

Rosenthal 

R(  lusselot 

RMdd 

Ri  innels 

Ri  ippe 

Si  raaln 

8a  tterfleld 

8*  wyer 

Sc  tiulze 

Se  selius 

syarp 

GY  ipley 

St  uster 

Sll:es 

Silk 

Sk  el  ton 

Sb  ubitz 

81 1  ,ck 

Sn  itth,  Iowa 

8n  lith,  Nebr. 

Sr  yder 

Sp  »nce 

Sti  n^eland 

St  ed 

Sti  ilger 

Sti  ickman 

St:  atton 

St  imp 

Sy  nms 

Ta  i'lor 

Thone 

Th  ornton 

Tr  len 

Tr  ble 

Tu  cker 

Va  ider  Jagt 

Vo  kmer 

Wf  ggonner 

W;  iker 

Wi  Ish 

Wi  mpler 

W£  tklns 

WI  He 

WI  itehurst 

Wl  itley 

WI  itten 

Wl  jgins 

Wi  son.  Bob 

Wl  son,  C.  H. 

Wlin 

With 

Wciff 

Wjlie 

Ya  ron 

Yoing.  Alaska 

Yo  ing,  Fla. 

Yo  ing,  Tex. 

Zel  erettl 


AslJey 

Asi  in 
Au  Join 
Baldus 
Bei  rd,  R.I. 


Beilenson 
Bentamln 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Hannaford 
Harrington 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Keys 
Kildee 
Koch 


Burton,  Phillip  Kostmayer 
Caputo  LaFalce 


Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Diggs 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Fen  wick 

Fisher 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gradlson 

Hanley 


Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Mann 

Marlenee 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

M'kulskl 

Mlkva 

Mineta 

M'nlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers,  Michael 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 


Patten 
Patterson 
Pattison 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rod  i  no 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Bantlnl 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Se'berllng 
Simon 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St  Germain 
Stageers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steers 
Stokes 
Studds 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Vento 
Waxman 
Weaver 
We<ss 
Whalen 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Mo. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 23 


Badlllo 

Bonker 

Brown,  Calif. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cotter 

Dent 

Flood 


Ford,  Mich. 
Gammage 
Gonza'  ez 
Hawkins 
McEwen 
MUler,  Calif. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Pettis 


Roe 

Russo 

Teague 

Thompson 

Tonry 

Walgren 

Wilson.  Tex. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
EVANS  of  Georgia  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  and  Mr.  CAPUTO 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3843)  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  housing  assistance  for  lower  income 
Americans  in  fiscal  year  1977,  to  extend 
the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  and  crime 
insurance  programs,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Neighborhoods, 
and  for  other  purposes  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  388,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  30, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  66) 
YEAS— 380 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  1111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
BeUenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfle'd 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Pia. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Com  well 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 


Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 
Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dln^ell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fen  wick 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gla'mo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Han'ey 
Hannaford 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HUlis 
Holland 


HoUenbeck 

Holt 
Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 
,  Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Le  F^nte 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lei;erett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lu.ian 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguli*e 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

MikiUskl 

Mlkva 

Mllford 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 
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Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Stokes 

Moakley 

Richmond 

Stratton 

Moffett 

Rinaldo 

Studds 

Mollohan 

Rlsenhoover 

Stump 

Moore 

Roberts 

Thone 

Moorhead, 

Rodlno 

Thornton 

Calif. 

Rogers 

Treen 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Roncallo 

Trible 

Moss 

Rooney 

Tsongas 

Murphy,  111. 

Rose 

Tucker 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Udall 

Murtha 

Rostenkowskl 

Ullman 

Myers,  Gary 

Roybal 

Van  Deerlln 

Myers,  Michael 

Rudd 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers.  Ind. 

Runnels 

Vanik 

Natcher 

Ruppe 

Vento 

Neal 

Ryan 

Volkmer 

Nedzl 

Santlnl 

Waggonner 

Nichols 

Sarasin 

Walker 

Nix 

Sawyer 

Walsh 

Nolan 

Scheuer 

Warn  pier 

Nowak 

Schroeder 

Watkins 

O'Brien 

Schulze 

Waxman 

Oakar 

Sebe'lus 

Weaver 

Oberstar 

Seiberling 

Weiss 

Obey 

Sharp 

Whalen 

Ottincrer 

Shipley 

White 

Panetta 

Shustcr 

Whitehurst 

Patten 

Sikes 

Whitley 

Patterson 

S'mon 

Whitten 

Pattison 

Sisk 

Wiggins 

Pease 

Skelton 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pepper 

Skubltz 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Perkins 

Slack 

Winn 

Pickle 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wirth 

Pike 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wolff 

Poage 

Snyder 

WrlBht 

Press!  er 

Solarz 

Wydler 

Preyer 

Spellman 

Wylle 

Price 

Spence 

Yates 

Pritchard 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Pursell 

Staggers 

Young,  Alaska 

Quayle 

Stangeland 

Young,  Fla. 

Quie 

Stanton 

Young,  Mo. 

Quillen 

Stark 

Young,  Tex. 

Rahall 

Steed 

Zablockl 

Rangel 

Steers 

Zeferettl 

Regula 

Steleer 

Retiss 

Stockman 
NAYS— 30 

Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lott 

Armstrong 

Crane 

McDonald 

Ash brook 

Daniel,  Dan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Badham 

Devine 

Montgomery 

Bauman 

Dornan 

Mottl 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Robinson 

Broyhill 

Erlenborn 

Rousselot 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hansen 

Satterfleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Harsha 

Symms 

Cochran 

Kelly 

Taylor 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

BadUlo 

Hawkins 

Teague 

Clay 

McEwen 

Thompson 

Cleveland 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tonry 

Cotter 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Traxler 

Dent 

Pettis 

Walgren 

Flood 

Railsback 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Gammage 

Roe 

Gonzalez 

Russo 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Gammage. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Traxler 

Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Walgren  with  Mr.  Russo. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  House  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "To  authorize 
additional  funds  for  housing  assistance 
for  lower  income  Americans  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  to  extend  the  Federal  riot 
reinsurance  and  crime  insurance  pro- 
grams, for  other  purposes." 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  8,  1977,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  132,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  special  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  Miss 
Marian  Anderson. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the    the  House  of  Delegates  on  February  15 
table.  1977: 

American  Bab  Association  Report  to  the 
House  op  Delegates  Standing  Commit- 
tee   ON    National   Conference    Groups 

recommendation 
The  Standing  Committee  on  National  Con- 
ference Groups  recommends  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  regulation  of  collection  agen- 
cies be  left  to  the  several  States; 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  opposes  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  legislation  slmUar  to  HB  13720  in- 
troduced In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Ninety- 
Fourth  Congress,  which  provided  for  fed- 
eral regulation  of  collection  agencies,  and 
informs  Congress  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
authorized  its  National  Conference  of  Law- 
yers and  Collection  Agencies  to  promulgate 
its  Model  Consumer  Debt  Collection  Fair 
Practices  Act. 

report 
Introduction 
In  April,  1976,  the  Board  of  Governors 
approved  the  request  of  this  Committee  for 
authority  to  promulgate  the  "Model  Con- 
sumer Debt  Collection  Fair  Practices  Act," 
drafted  by  the  National  Conference  of  Law- 
yers and  Collection  Agencies.  In  the  course 
of  developing  Its  suggested  Model  Act,  the 
Conference  determined,  through  surveys  It 
had  conducted,  that  approximately  25  States 
had  already  enacted  legislation  similar  to  Its 
Model  Act.  The  National  Conference  of  Law- 
yers and  Collection  Agencies  is  now  In  the 
process  of  promulgating  its  Model  Act  to  the 
remaining  States  for  their  consideration  and 
guidance  In  drafting  legislative  debt  collec- 
tion provisions. 

Background 

H.R.  13720,  attached  as  Exhibit  A,  sought 
to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  to  prohibit  abusive  practices  by  debt 
collectors,  by  adding  a  new  Title  Vni,  en- 
titled Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  H.R. 
13720  was  the  follow-up  on  H.R.  11969,  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  by  Congressman 
Annunzlo  (Illinois).  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  27,  1976  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Senator  Bi- 
den  (D.-Delaware)  Introduced  S.  88,  a  sim- 
ilar bill,  on  September  21,  1976.  The  Senate 
took  no  action  on  either  bill  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

The  National  Conference  of  Lawyers  and 
Collection  Agencies,  having  studied  the  An- 
nunzlo BUI  as  it  progressed  through  the 
House  of  Representatives,  concluded  at  Its 
meeting  In  Atlanta  in  August  of  1976  that 
H.R.  13720  or  similar  measures  should  not 
be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  Conference  and  this 
Standing  Committee  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  each  State  to  enact  the  Model  Con- 
sumer Debt  Collection  Fair  Practices  Act,  en- 
dorsed for  promulgation  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
A  copy  of  the  Model  Act  is  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit B.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Model  Act  and  H.R.  13720  Is 
attached  as  Exhibit  C. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  National  Con- 
ference Groups  and  its  National  Conference 
of  Lawyers  and  Collection  Agencies  oppose 
the  adoption  of  federal  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  13720  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  appears  at  this  time  there  is  already 
sufficient  federal  machinery  to  regulate  debt 
collection  practices  through  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  the  V£.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Thirty-three  States  already  have  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  abuses  covered  In  HH. 


RECOMMENDATION  OP  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  REGARDING 
FEDERAL  REGULATION  VERSUS 
STATE  REGULATION  OF  DEBT 
COLLECTION  AGENCY  PRACTICES 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member,  is  in 
the  process  of  considering  legislation 
which  would  regulate  independent  debt 
collection  agencies.  In  the  94th  Congress, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  13720.  The  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  major  reason  was 
the  pressure  of  other  business  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  94th  Congress. 

In  any  event,  during  subcommittee 
proceedings  on  March  10  at  the  request 
of  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As,so- 
ciation,  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  with  ac- 
companying report  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
regarding  Federal  regulation  versus 
State  regulation  of  debt  collection  agency 
practices. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee objected  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  The  objection  was  supported  by 
another  member  and  rather  than  become 
involved  in  a  prolonged  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  recommendation  was  ap- 
propriate as  a  part  of  the  record  of  tlie 
hearings  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  vote  on  the  House  floor.  I  did 
not  press  the  issue  except  to  say  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  just  summarily  reject  the 
view  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  sliould 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  or  reject  it.  The 
question  is  one  of  free  expression  and 
whether  the  view  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  appropriate  to  such  pro- 
ceedings. Many  documents  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  subcommittee  record  under 
unanimous-consent  requests  of  far  less 
importance  tlian  a  recommendation  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

Still  feeling  as  I  do  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  know  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  without  regard  to  my  own  per- 
sonal views  on  the  recommendation  on 
H.R.  29,  I  include  herewith  the  recom- 
mendation and  report. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
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13720.  The  National  Conferen^ 
and  Collection  Agencies  Is  act 
gating  Its  Model  Act  to  the 

H.R.  13720  Is  very  narrow  in 
Bill  sought  to  regxilate  the  ^ 
fesslonal  collection  agenciesT 
have  covered  the  practices  of  a 
other  consumer  debt  collecton 
of  "In-house"  consumer  debt 
prises     department     stores, 
plumbers,  roofers  and 
ordinary  creditors  of  consumer 
been    reliably    estimated    that 
would  cover  approximately  5.00( 
debt  collection  services  in  the 
but  would  not  cover  the  more 
lion    credit    grantors — which 
about  99  percent  of  debt 

This   means   that,   as   far   as 
legislation    is    concerned,    thosfc 
which  conduct  debt  collection^ 
or  which  choose  to  establish  su 
could  engage  In  all  of  the 
with  impunity. 

The  reports  of  Federal  Trade 
hearings    indicate    that    most 
against  collection  practices  are 
retail  credit  grantors,  not 
lection  services. 

While  professional  debt 
are  licensed  and  regulated  in  33 
more  States  considering  such 
collection  practices  of  retail 
are  presently  regulated  by  law 
States.  Total  complaints  filed  ' 
ter  Business  Bureaus  each  year 
only  0.5  percent  are  against 
collection  services. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Section 
13720  provides  that  State 
the   Federal    Trade    Commisslor 
substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
percede    it.    The    differences 
13720  and  the  Conference's  Mod^l 
Debt  Collection  Fair  Practices 
ous  doubt  that  the  Model  Act 
cede  an  enacted  H.R.  13720  or 
tlon.  insofar  as  it  regulates  the 
debt  collection  agencies. 

Summary 
The  Standing  Committee  on 
ference    Groups,    at   Its    meetlnfe 
ber  30.  1976.  considered  at 
ommendatlon  and  report 
National  Conference  of  Lawyers 
tion    Agencies.    It    has    been 
agreed  by  all  Committee 
though  the  request  of  the 
Conference    may    be    considered 
since  no  measure  as  of  this 
pending  before  Congress, 
eral    legislation   similar   to   H.R 
probably  be  introduced  in  the 
Session  of  Congress,  the  Standing 
will  support  its  National 
yers  and  Collection  Agencies 
through  Its  House  of  Delegates, 
tlon  on  Its  recommendation 
Committee  urges  that  the  reguldtl 
lection  agencies  be  left  to  the 
inasmuch    as    the    Board    of 
ABA  has  already  authorized 
Agency  Conference  to  promulgate: 
Consumer    Debt    Collection 
Act  and  seek  its  adoption  by 
tures. 

It   Is   understood   that  the 
tions,  If  approved,  carry  with  theii 
authority  for  the  President  or 
to  present  these  views  to 
mlttees  of  the  Congress. 

Referrals 
The    resolutions    herewith 
this  Committee  have  been  referred 
ment  to  the  Sections  of  General 
Individual  Rights  and 
tl-trust  Law;  Section  of 
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ing and  Business  Law;    Local  Government 
Law;  and  Public  Contract  Law. 
Respectfully  Submitted, 

Frederick  O.  Buesser,  Jr., 

Edward  F.  Glvsman 

Philip  S.  Habermann 

Harold  Horvitz 

Thomas  L.  Raccio 

J.  Pennington  Straus 

Oglesby   H.   Young,  Chairman. 
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SKUBITZ  FARM  OPERATING 
LOAN  BILL 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Soeaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  In- 
crease from  $50,000  to  $200,000  the  loans 
outstanding  a  bank  may  make  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
operating  loan  program. 

Areas  of  the  Midwest  and  West  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  this  year  by 
drought,  high  winds,  and  have  in  gen- 
eral been  hard  pressed  because  of  poor 
prices  farmers  have  been  receiving  for 
their  commodities — particularly  wheat 
and  meat  products. 

This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many 
banks  have  reached  the  $50,000  limit  on 
loans  which  they  may  have  outstanding 
through  the  farm  operating  loan  pro- 
gram has  made  the  problem  intolerable. 
Banks  have  found  that  the  only  way 
they  can  keep  farmers  and  ranchers 
operating  is  to  make  available  more 
loan  assistance.  If  farm  customers  are 
not  able  to  survive  economically,  not  only 
will  many  farmers  be  out  of  business, 
but  in  some  instances  small  rural  banks 
which  have  considerable  sums  of  money 
invested  in  agricultural  loans  will  also 
find  themselves  in  desperate  straits. 

I  realize  that  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  incrase  the  limit 
to  $100,000.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Members  who  introduced  this  legislation 
because  they  are  genuinely  aware  of  the 
need  to  make  more  credit  available  to  our 
farmers  and  ranchers.  I  sincerely  believe, 
though  that  $100,000  is  not  enough  and 
the  level  should  be  raised  to  $200,000. 

Last  week  several  of  my  constituents 
testified  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  concerning  the  plight  of 
farmers  in  my  congressional  district. 
Two  were  farmers  and  one  a  banker. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  message 
was  clear — more  credit  must  be  made 
available  if  farmers  are  to  survive  the 
present  economic  crunch  they  are  facing. 
Increa.sing  the  amount  of  credit  is 
not  the  only  solution  to  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers,  but 
it  is  an  expeditious  answer  and  a  short 
term  solution  to  a  problem  which  will 
greatly  aid  our  farmers  and  ranchers  un- 
til a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  enacted  into 
law. 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
H.R.  4800,  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1977,  may  be 
filed  by  midnight,  Tuesday.  March  15, 
1977,  along  with  any  separate  or  minor- 
ity views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, TUESDAY,  MARCH  15.  1977. 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4800, 
EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.    CORMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY.  MARCH 
11,  1977,  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT ON  BILL  MAKING  ECO- 
NOMIC STIMULUS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night,  March  11.  1977,  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  a  bill  making  eco- 
nomic stimulus  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY.  MARCH 
11,  1977,  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT ON  A  BILL  MAKING  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  mav  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night,  March  11,  1977,  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  a  bill  making  sup- 
plemented appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  obiert.  I  wonder  if  I  could  make 
one  thing  certain. 

There  is  no  chance  that  that  bill  will 
be  considered  the  same  day  as  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package,  is  there? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  is  not  the  plan  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  it  is 
not  the  plan  of  the  Speaker.  It  will  not 
be  considered  oi  Tuesday.  It  is  scheduled, 
I  believe,  for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  11,  1977.  TO  FILE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY 
H.R.  4088,  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT,  1978 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  may  have  until 
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midnight,  Friday.  March  11,  1977,  to  file 
the  legislative  report  to  accompany  the 
bill  (H.R.  4088)  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act.  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  outline  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week,  if  there  is  any,  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  The  House  has  com- 
pleted its  action  on  those  bills  which 
were  scheduled  for  this  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  there  be  a  session 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  will  be  no  session 
tomorrow. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  are  no  bills  ready  for  the 
Suspension  Calendar  and  none  on  the 
District  Calendar. 

The  House  will  consider  H.R.  1746,  to 
halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  That  bill  comes  to  the  House 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  again  will  meet 
at  noon.  There  are  no  bills  presently 
planned  on  the  Suspension  Calendar  and 
there  are  no  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 

As  a  regular  order  of  business  the 
House  will  consider  the  Economic  Stim- 
ulus Appropriations  Act  for  1977,  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  3  p.m.  Another  appropriations  bill  will 
be  considered,  fiscal  year  1977  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  again  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.,  and  we  will  consider  H.R. 
4088,  the  NASA  authorization,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3:30  p.m., 
on  Friday,  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  other  days 
except  Wednesday,  as  is  the  rule  until 
May  15. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  likely  there  may  be 
a  session  next  Friday,  notwithstanding 
the  gentleman's  remark? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  session  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  then  if  I  might 
make  one  further  inquiry,  did  I  under- 
stand, in  the  exchange  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Mahon,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Obey,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  those  two  appropriation 
bills,  the  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  1977  and  the  fiscal  year  1977 


supplemental  appropriations  bill,  be 
brought  up  on  the  same  day,  but,  rather, 
as  the  gentleman  indicated,  one  will  be 
on  Tuesday  and  one  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  the  same  as 
the  majority  leader  understands  it.  It  Is 
the  plan  to  bring  up  the  Economic  Stim- 
ulus Appropriations  Act  on  Tuesday 
and  the  fiscal  year  1977  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  on  Wednesday. 

It  is  remotely  conceivable  that  there 
may  be  cause  to  change  Thursday  with 
Wednesday,  and  if  there  is  a  technical 
reason  why  we  could  not  bring  up  that 
appropriations  bill  on  Wednesday,  we 
will  move  the  NASA  authorization  to 
Wednesday  and  the  appropriations  bill 
to  Thursday.  But  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  two  appropriations  bills  will  be 
on  the  floor  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  3843  passed  earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  14,   1977 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  ASSASSINA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  222,  95th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  as 
a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Assassinations,  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancy thereon. 


REPORT  SETTING  FORTH  DETER- 
MINATION ON  IMPORT  RELIEF 
FOR  U.S.  CANNED  MUSHROOM  IN- 
DUSTRY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  95-96) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  203(bj  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  enclosed  is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth  my 
determination  that  import  relief  for  the 
U.S.  canned  mushroom  industry  is  not 
in  the  national  economic  interest,  and 
explaining  the  reasons  for  my  decision. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  March  10,  1977. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 
BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1978 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Breckinridge)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

general  leave 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obpection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  Members  that  my 
colleagues,  the  gent'eman  from  Tennes- 
see,   Ed    Jones;    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana,  Gillis  Long;  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Parren  Mitchell;  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Rick  Nolan; 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina, 
James  Broyhill:    the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Jim  Hanley;  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota,  Larry  Pressler;  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts,    Mike 
Harrington,    and    I    have    taken    this 
special  order  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus'  pro- 
posal amounting  to  $16.4  billion  for  the 
creation  of  jobs  in  an  antiinflation  man- 
ner in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  the 
Subcommittee     on     Conservation     and 
Credit  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the    Subcommittee   on   Family   Farms, 
Rural  Development,  and  Special  Studies 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Consum- 
ers, and  Employment  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  which  subcommittee 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  matter  on  the  third  and 
fourth  day  of  March. 

We  had  before  us  witnesses  from  every 
strata  of  the  economy,  including  city 
and  county  officials,  members  of  State 
legislatures,  persons  representing  our 
minorities,  and  representatives  of  finan- 
cial institutions  and  business  and  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  imperative  that  we 
take  action  at  this  time  to  stimulate  and 
revitalize  our  economy  and  that  we  do 
it  in  the  private  sector. 

Our  proposal  envisions  the  creation  of 
some  3  million  jobs  in  the  private  sector 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Experience  shows  over  the  years  that 
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the  Small  Business  Admlnl  itratlon.  In 
making  its  loans,  has  had  u  loss  ratio 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  to  6  nercent  on 
the  moneys  which  it  has  advdnced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  refereice  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adminl:  tration  op- 
erated under  the  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration,  which  has  electrifed 
rural  America,  we  find  tha  ;  no  losses 
have  been  exnerienced.  but  o  ily  a  delav 
in  the  Dfivrnprt  of  one  obliga  tion  in  the 
amount  of  $44,000. 

With  reference  to  commur  ity  facility 
loans  under  the  Farmers  i:ome  Loan 
Administration,  the  record  ihows  that 
their  risk  loss  ratio  has  bien  in  the 
amount  of  0.005. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ha  1  a  report 
from  the  Small  Business  Adn  inistration 
covering  its  activities  for  the  year  1976. 
Diiring  that  neriod  of  time  the  Small 
Bu«!iness  Administration  advanced  $2 
billion  in  loans,  thereby  creat  ng  288.000 
jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The  cost  to 
you  and  to  me  as  taxpayers  ivps  not  $2 
billion.  It  was.  in  toto.  $300  nillion.  ar- 
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rived  at  as  follows:  The  SB  A  has  a  staff 
of  4.200  employees.  They  cost  you  and 
me.  as  taxpayers.  $200  millicn  a  year. 
The  loss  rl.<;k  ratio  of  5  percent  on  $2 
billion  is  $100  million.  That  vas  not  re- 
paid. 

The.se  loans  generated  tares  at  the 
Federal,  at  the  State,  and  a  the  local 
level  in  the  amount  of  $2.3  billion.  The 
result,  very  simply,  is  that  an  nvestment 
of  .t300  million  brought  aboui  a  net  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers  at  the  federal,  at 
thp  State,  and  at  the  local  le  ^el  of  $200 
billion. 

The  nronosal  was  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  White  i:ouse  at  a 
meeting  which  I  held  with  the  President 
some  2  weeks  ago.  As  a  re.stlt  of  that 
meeting.  I  visited  with  the  Honorable 
Btirt  Lance,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  ai  id  we  have 
concluded  that  the  most  dire<  t  and  im- 
mediate way  to  address  this  ■>roposal — 
to  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches — is  the  procedure  wh  ich  we  are 
presently  following,  that  is.  b"  the  call- 
ing of  a  White  House  Confere;  ice  on  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  rroposal. 

Earlv  next  week  I  expect  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Bo  Cutter  of  Mr.  Lance's  staCf  and 
initiate  the  process  bv  which  t  lat  White 
House  conference  will  take  pi  ice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  as.su i  e  my  col- 
leagues, the  Members  of  the  K  ouse.  that 
as  in  the  joint  hearings  whi:h  I  have 
outlined,  every  segment  of  American 
society  will  be  represented  at  that  con- 
ference. It  is  our  simple  intention  to  as- 
certain the  problems  and  the  obstacles 
that  confront  us  in  effecting  a  flow  of 
private  funds  to  the  private  sec  or  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  private  ta  {-produc- 
ing jobs. 

I  should  like  to  make  mei  tion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  process  by  whicl  we  have 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  our  deliberations. 
The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  con- 
sists of  some  100  Members  of  t^is  House. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  organization.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  its  chairman  and  to 
have  serving  with  me  as  vice  chairman 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  .  We  have  over  the  period 
of  the  past  several  months  not  only  de- 
veloped this  proposal  by  coordinated  sub- 
committee hearings,  but  we  have  perhaps 
even  more  importantly  brought  into 
being  what  we  refer  to  as  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  Advisory  Team. 
That  team  consists  of  more  than  50  na- 
tional organizations  representing  vir- 
tually tens  of  millions  of  Americans  in 
every  facet  of  our  economy.  Our  process 
was  simple.  Our  proposals  were  put  in 
draft  form.  They  were  submitted  to  every 
member  of  the  caucus,  to  every  standing 
committee  chairman  on  the  House  and 
Senate  side  with  jurisdictional  authority 
and  responsibility,  to  every  national 
organization  constituting  our  advisory 
team  with  but  a  single  simple  request: 
"Please  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  com- 
ments and  your  criticisms,  and  they  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  the 
caucus's  deliberation." 

The  proposal  which  I  present  to  you 
today  is  the  end  result  of  that  process, 
subject  only  to  one  more  round  of 
critique. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  been  given  a 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  begun 
consideration  of  the  rural  development 
portion  of  their  budget  deliberations,  and 
I  must,  therefore,  conclude  my  remarks 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  presenta- 
tion to  tho<  committee. 

I  will  enclose  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  first  portion  of  "Congressional  Rural 
Caucus  Budget  Proposals  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978." 

Other  portions  of  this  report  will  be 
presented  by  other  participants  in  this 
special  order. 

The  material  follows: 

Congressional   Rttral   Caucus   Bttdcet  Pro- 
posals FOR  Fiscal  Year  1978 

CONTENTS 

Part  I.  Summary  of  CRC  budget  proposals, 
listed  by  programs. 

Part  n.  Special  report  on  Joint  public  hear- 
ings. March  3  and  4.  1977. 

A.  List  of  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
present. 

B.  List  of  Federal  participants. 

C.  List  of  State,  county,  and  local  resource 
participants. 

D.  List  of  private  sector  resource  partici- 
pants. 

Part  III.  Summary  of  comments  from  par- 
ticipants and  supporters   (listed/subject). 

A.  Introductory  comments. 

B.  CRC  budget  proposals — endorsement 
statements. 

C.  CRC  budget  proposals— overall. 

D.  Parmer  programs. 

E.  Hou.«lne  nroprams. 

F.  Community  facilities  programs. 

G.  Business  and  Industrial  programs. 
H.  FmHA — salaries  and  expenses. 

I.  USDA  dialogue. 

J.  Loan  authorization  levels  and  ceilings. 

K.  Financial  resources. 

L.  Bureaucracy,  paperwork,  "red  tape",  and 
processing. 

M.  Financial  training  programs — private 
and  Dubllc  sector. 

N.  SB  A  Droerrams. 

O.  Job  creation  potential. 

•P.  Community  facilities  training  pro- 
grams. 

•Q.  Noted  disagreements  (bastcallv  related 
to  guaranteed  concepts/low  Incomes). 


♦R.  FmHA  and  SBA  coordination  and  com. 
municatlon. 

Note:  This  entire  report  was  prenared 
oviifklv  and  without  benefit  of  extensive  staff 
assistance.  The  final  reoort  vWX  be  compre- 
>"en<!lve.  Comments  received  from  all  sources 
are  excellent  and  worthy  of  soeclal  detailed 
renort  from  f^e  CRC  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Time  did  not  permit 
nroofreadlne;  and  additional  sections  P,  Q, 
and  R.  which  will  be  included  later.) 

PART  1 — SUMMARY  OF  COWCRESSIONAL  RURAT^ 
CAUCUS  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  FOR  SELECTED 
RURAL  LOAN,  GRANT,  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
FOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1978 

Total  of  r-roposed  loan  authorization  levels 
for  selected  programs,  $15,881,000,000. 

Total  of  oro^osed  PiMnt  annronriations  for 
full  funding  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  P.L.  92-419.  as  amended  (itemized) 
$557,000,000. 

Total  loan  and  grant  Programs  related  to 
farmer,  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
business  and  Industrial  funding  $16,438,000.- 
000. 

A.  Farmer  nroera.. .» — loan  authorization 
levels  Un  millions). 

1.  Emereencv  Loan^  (321)  (Can  be  In- 
creased ai  necessary) .  $200 — Estimate  $1  bil- 
lion FY  77.  due  to  adverse  we'»ther. 

2.  Farm  Ownershlo  Loans  (303),  includes 
youne  farmers  loans,  $1,000. 

3.  OoeratlnK  Ix)8ns  (311),  Includes  young 
farmers  loans.  $1,000.    , 

4.  Soil  and  Water  Loans    (304) ,  $60. 

5.  Orai'lne  Loans  (306>,  «10. 

6.  SCS  Loans  (P.L.  88-566,  Sec.  8)  (P.L. 
87-703,  Sec.  102).  $30. 

7.  Indian  Tribal  Land  Acquisition  Loans 
(306).  $11. 

8.  Recreation  Loans  (304),  $5. 

9.  Total  farmer  programs — Loan  authoriza- 
tion levels.  $2,316. 

B.  Housing  program*— Loan  authorization 
levels — Hou-sing  Act  of  1949+. 

1.  Low  Income  Houslne  Loans  (502) .  $3,000. 

2.  Moderate  Income  Housing  Loans  (502), 
$2,000. 

3.  Above  Moderate  Income  Housing  Loans 
(502)    (Guaranteed).  $500. 

4.  Rental  Housing  Loans  (515),  $1,000. 

5.  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans   (514),  $25. 

6.  Housing  Repair  Loans  and  Others  (504), 
$20. 

7.  Mutual  &  Self-Helo  Housing  Site  Loans 
and  Technical  Assistance  (523),  $10. 

8.  Site  Loans  (524),  $5. 

9.  Mobile  Park  Loans  (527) ,  $2. 

10.  Predevelooment  Loans  (525b),  $3. 

11.  Total  houslne  programs — Loan  author- 
ization levels.  $6,565. 

C.  Community  facilities  programs — liOan 
authorization  levels. 

1.  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Loans  (306), 
$3,000. 

2.  Communitv  Facility  Loans  (306).  $1,000. 

3.  Total  communitv  facilities  programs — 
Loan  authorization  levels.  $4,000. 

D.  Business  and  industrial  nroerams — loan 
authorization  levels   (in  millions). 

1.  Total  business  and  Industrial  programs, 
loan  authoriT-ation  levels   (3108).  $3,000. 

E.  Total  of  Proposed  loan  authorization 
levels  for  selected  programs,  $15,881. 

F.  Housing  program  grants— Housing  Act 
of  1949 +  . 

1.  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grants  (516),  $25. 

2.  Houslne  Repair  Grants  (504),  $20. 

3.  Mutual  &  Self-Help  Housing  Site 
Grants,  and  Technical  Assistance  (523),  $10. 

4   Housing  Re.search  Grants  (506),  $10. 

5.  Rent  Supolement   (521),  $15. 

6.  Technical   Assistance  Grants   (525),  $5. 

7.  Total  hou.slng  program  grants,  $85. 

G.  Community  facilities  program  grants. 


♦Sections  P.  O.  and  R  will  be  Included  In 
the  caucus'  final  renort — time  did  not  per- 
mit their  analysis  and  collation. 
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1.  Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Planning 
Grants  (306),  $30. 

2.  Water  &  Waste  Disposal  Development 
Grants  (306),  $300. 

3.  Rural  Community  Fire  Protection  Grants 
(Title  IV-RDA) ,  $7. 

4.  Rural  Development  Planning  Grants 
(306),  $10. 

6.  Pollution  Abatement  Project  Grants 
(310b),  $50. 

6.  Total  community  faculties  program 
grants,  $397. 

H.  Business  and  Industrial  program  grants. 

1.  Rural  Development  Grants   (310b),  $50. 

2.  Small  Enterprise  Pollution  Abatement 
Grants  (312).  $25. 

3.  Total  business  and  Industrial  program 
grants,  $75. 

I.  Total  of  proposed  grant  appropriations 
for  full  funding  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  PL  92-419,  as  amended.  $557. 

J.  Total  loan  and  grant  programs  related 
to  farmer,  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
business  and  industrial  funding,  $16,438. 

On  page  6  of  the  CRC  detailed  report,  $225 
million  is  proposed  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 9,000  permanent  positions  for  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  to  properly  and 
more  effectively  advise  and  counsel  farm  and 
non-farm  residents  as  needs  require,  espe- 
cially now  that  adverse  weather  conditions 
(drought,  freezing,  and  flooding)  have  af- 
fected rural  residents  and  the  nation. 

On  page  7  of  the  CRC  detailed  report.  $20 
million  is  proposed  for  Title  V.  Rural  Devel- 
opment and  Small  Farm  Research  and  Edu- 
cation: ($2.5  for  Extension  Programs)  ($2.5 
for  Research  Programs)  ($15  for  Small  Farm 
Extension.  Research,  and  Development  Pro- 
grams). (In  millions.) 

On  Page  7  of  the  CRC  detailed  report,  $1.5 
million  Is  proposed  for  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service. 

On  Page  8  of  the  CRC  detailed  report,  $1 
billion  is  proposed  for  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974,  as  extended  by  P.L. 
94-517  to  September  1978.  Adverse  weather 
conditions  could  change  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements. (Guaranteed  Loans.) 

Part  II. — Special  report  on  Joint  public 
hearings,  3  and  4,  March  1977,  9  a.m.  and  2 
p.m..  1302  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
before  the  Subcommittees  on  Conservation 
and  Credit  (Agriculture):  Family  Farms. 
Rural  Development,  and  Special  Studies 
(Agriculture)  :  Anti-Trust  Consumers,  and 
Employment  (Small  Business)  :  and  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus. 

A.  List  of  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
present 

1.  Ed  Jones  (Tenn.) 

2.  John  B.  Breckinridge  (Ky.) 

3.  Richard  Nolan  (Minn.) 

4.  James  T.  BroyhlU  (N.C.) 

5.  Larry  S.  Pressler  (S.D.) 

6.  Butler  Derrick  (S.C.) 

7.  Bill  Alexander  (Ark.) 

8.  Tom  Harkln  (la.) 

9.  Berkley  Bedell  (la.) 

10.  Leon  E.  Panetta  (Calif.) 

11.  Charles  E.  Grassley  (la.) 

12.  Alvln  Baldus  (Wise.) 

13.  W.  R.  Poage  (Tex.) 

14.  Charlie  Rose  (N.C.) 

15.  Wes  Watklns  (Okla.)   ., 

16.  William  Wampler  (Va.) 

17.  Edward  R.  Madlgan  (HI.) 

18.  GinisLong  (La.) 

19.  Gunn  McKay  (Utah) 

20.  Dan  Gllckman  (Kans.) 

21.  Keith  Sebellus  (Kans.) 

22.  James  Weaver  (Ore.) 

B.  List  of  Federal  resource  participants 

1.  Frank  O.  Tsutras.  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — repre- 
senting Secretary  Bob  Bergland. 

Alex  Mercure.  Special  Assl.stant  to  the  Sec- 
retary   (To   be   next  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  for  Rural  Development — await- 
ing nomination,  etc.) 

Marty  Halloran,  Acting  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Financial  and  Administrative  Opera- 
tions. 

Denton  B.  "Jack"  Sprague,  Farmer  Pro- 
grams, Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Dwight  Calhoun,  Community  Faculties 
Programs,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

L.  D.  Elwell,  Housing  Programs,  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

John  Swlnnea,  Business  and  Industrial 
Programs,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

3.  Miles  Maclntyre,  Chris  Myers,  and  John 
Chwat,  Staff  Assistants  to  House  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  Congresman  John  B. 
Breckinridge. 

4.  Jim  Swlderskl,  Robert  Cashdollar,  and 
Steven  Adams,  Staff  Consultants,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

5.  John  E.  Hagen,  Associate  Counsel,  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

6.  Fowler  West,  Staff  Director,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

C.  List  of  State,  County,  and  local  resource 
participants 

1.  Bill  Bivens.  National  Rural  Water  Asso- 
ciation, and  CRC  Advisory  Team.  Chairman 
of  CRCAT  Committee  on  Environment,  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Related  Facilities,  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal. 

2.  Elliott  A.  Alman,  National  Association 
of  Counties,  and  CRC  Advisory  Team,  Co- 
Chairman  of  CRCAT  Committee  on  Financial 
Resources  and  Rural  Development,  together 
with  Robert  McNlchols,  County  Administra- 
tor, Pulaski  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Pulaski,  Virginia.  (Member  of  NACO  National 
Committee  on  Rural  Development) .  Repre- 
senting and  speaking  In  behalf  of  over  1500 
counties  in  46  states,  representing  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  the  Nation's  population. 

3.  Fred  Zook,  City  Commissioner,  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  member  of  the  Small  Cities  Advis- 
ory Council  and  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  together  with  Tara 
Hamilton,  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
CRC  Advisory  Team.  Accompanied  by  Bob 
Mills,  City  Manager  of  Ottawa,  and  Jack 
Floyd,  NLC  National  Director  of  Membership 
Services.  Representing  and  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  elected  leadership  of  approxi- 
mately  15,000  municipalities. 

4.  Barton  D.  Russell,  National  Association 
of  Townships,  and  CRC  Advisory  Team.  Rep- 
resenting and  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  feder- 
ation of  state  associations  and  elected  offi- 
cials representing  over  13,000  units  of  local 
governments. 

5.  Honorable  John  Cardln,  Speaker  of  the 
Kansas  State  House  of  Representatives.  Smo- 
lan,  Kansas,  together  with  Joan  Warren  from 
Denver,  Colorado,  both  representing  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
CRC  Advisory  Team.  Representing  and  speak- 
ing In  behalf  of  the  public  Interest  group 
comprised  of  the  Nation's  7600  State  Legisla- 
tors and  their  staff. 

D.  List  of  private  sector  resource 
participants 

1.  Charles  Maddox,  President  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  America,  and 
President  of  the  People's  Bank,  Winder,  Geor- 
gia. 

2.  Embree  Easterly,  President  of  the  Capi- 
tal Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  and 

3.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  Executive  Director, 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  CRC  Advisory  Team.  Chairman  of 
CRCAT  Committee  on  Financial  Resources 
and  Rural  Development. 

4.  Ruth  Kobell,  National  Farmers  Union 
and  Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  and  OHO  Advisory 
Team. 

5.  Eugene  Van  Meter,  President  of  Van 
Meter  Construction  Company,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  municipal  uilUty  contractor, 
representing  and  speaking   In  behalf  of  the 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  America, 
over  8,500  construction  firms  perform  about 
60%  of  annual  contract  construction  volume 
in  U.S.,  accompanied  by  Meg  Oaras,  AGC  of  A 
and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 

6.  William  Graham,  National  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil (Home:  Little  Rock,  Arkansas)  and 
Matthew  "Matt"  Cary,  Wa.shlngton  Repre- 
sentative, ACEC,  representing  and  speaking 
In  behalf  of  over  3,000  Independent  engineer- 
ing firms. 

7.  Bruce  Cleveland,  Bankers  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 

8.  Gloria  J.  Cousar,  Joint  Center  for  Polit- 
ical Studies,  and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 

9.  John  M.  "Jack"  Cornman,  National 
Rural  Center,  and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 
Chairman  of  CRCAT  Committee  on  Health. 

10.  Paul  S.  Weller,  National  CouncU  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  CRC  Advisory 
Team.  Chairman  of  CRCAT  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Energy,  and  National  Resources. 

11.  Dr.  Ira  Kaye,  Communications  and 
Transportation  Consultant,  and  CRC  Ad- 
visory Team.  Chairman  of  CRCAT  Committee 
on  Communications  and  Transportation. 

12.  Rick  Eisen,  Housing  Assistance  Coun- 
cil, and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 

13.  Cushlng  Dolbeare,  National  Rural  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  and  CRC  Advisory  Team. 

14.  Tom  Jones,  National  Association  of 
Farmworkers  Organizations,  and  CRC  Ad- 
visory Team. 

15.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  Rural  America,  Inc., 
and  CRC  Advisory  Team.  Co-Chairman  of 
CRCAT  Committee  on  Housing  and  Rural 
Disadvantaged. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus 
to  introduce  extensions  of  the  present 
loan  programs  operated  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  In  my  view 
they  provide  a  vital  supplement — and.  to 
some  extent,  an  alternative — to  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  stimulus  package,  which 
is  soon  to  be  discussed  in  the  House. 

My  own  State,  Mississippi,  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  recession  which  still 
plagues  the  whole  country.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  last  December  was  5.8  per- 
cent, which  is  a  great  burden  in  a  rural 
State  with  below-average  incomes.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  unemployment 
in  agriculture  reached  17.3  percent  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

While  the  President's  economic  stim- 
ulus package  could  create  a  number  of 
jobs  in  the  short  term,  there  are  two  ma- 
jor objections  I  would  make  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  package  is  infiationary. 
since  most  of  the  money  used  to  create 
these  jobs  will  come  directly  out  of  in- 
creased Federal  borrowing.  That  in  turn 
means  that  the  package  will  create  more 
long-term  unemployment  than  it  cures, 
because  inflation  actually  causes  unem- 
ployment. In  the  second  case,  the  pack- 
age could  do  a  great  deal  for  construc- 
tion workers  but  very  little  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  rural  workers.  Farmers 
and  fruitpickers  are  not  trained  for 
building  bridges,  highways,  and  water- 
works. So  what  is  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  going  to  do  for  them? 
We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  encourage 
Americans  to  turn  away  from  agrarian 
pursuits. 

I  think  that  the  loan  extension  pro- 
Dosal  is  an  answer  to  these  two  difficul- 
ties which  I  have  with  the  President's 
stimulus    package.    The    Congressional 
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Rural  Caucus  proposal  is  net  inflation- 
ary because  It  is  a  loan  scheme,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  outlays  will  be  recovered. 
Every  $5  invested  by  the  taxp  ayer  in  this 
plan  will  create  $100  worth  <(f  economic 
stimulus.  That  means  that,  1 1  the  short 
term,  jobs  are  created  econon  ilcally,  and, 
in  the  long  term,  there  is  no  inflation  to 
eat  away  those  very  jobs.  It  also  means 
that  we  can  put  the  stimulus  money 
where  it  is  most  urgently  needed — in 
the  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas.  The 
caucus'  suggested  extension  <f  the  pres- 
ent loan  programs  is  not  a  si  dden  inno- 
vation, untried  and  untested,  but  a  care- 
ful expansion  of  existing  prog  rams  which 
have  already  demonstrated  heir  worth 
and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  cdleagues  to 
support  the  congressional  rural  caucus' 
anti-inflation  jobs  creation  proposal. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  lators  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  C  RC,  budget 
task  force  committee  in  diafting  the 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  pn  posals  for 
selected  rural  programs.  Tie  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  provide  an 
important  new  thrust  in  meeting  the 
Joint  needs  of  job  creation  and  rural  de- 
velopment, and  in  a  manner  which  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  the  entire 
House  body.  While  the  propos  al  includes 
approximately  $0.5  billion  :  or  PmHA 
grants,  and  $15.9  billion  for  rural  loan 
programs,  it  is  a  package  whlc  i  will  have 
nationwide  Impact. 

Agriculture  is  the  Natic  I's  single 
largest  employer,  and  I  can  t  link  of  no 
better  way  to  bolster  the  e;onomy  in 
general  than  to  assist  the  fan  n  sector  in 
the  self-help  fashion  obviated  by  the 
CRC  budget  proposal.  I  woiJd  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  self-ielp  pack- 
age, for  although  the  increase  d  loan  au- 
thorization for  FmHA  and  SUA  will  re- 
quire no  direct  budget  outlays,  we  will 
in  all  probability  see  an  increase  of 
over  2  million  jobs  in  the  pri  'ate  sector 
as  a  result  of  this  credit  expar  sion.  Jobs, 
I  repeat,  which  will  be  95  perce  it  private- 
ly funded,  and  which  will  require  only 
a  fractional  demand  on  oir  overex- 
tended tax  dollars. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  ''mHA  ad- 
mits that  they  only  have  e  lough  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  sne  out  of 
almost  three  loan  applications.  Most  of 
my  experience  seems  to  be  ii  working 
with  the  other  two  applicants  who  did 
not  get  approved.  One  example  I  could 
cite  Is  an  individual  who  has  been  try- 
ing valiantly  for  several  yean  to  obtain 
an  FmHA  or  SBA  loan  in  order  to  expand 
a  small  manufacturing  operation. 
Though  the  project  is  deemec  viable  by 
local  and  outside  businessmen  no  funds 
are  available  in  FmHA  or  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. The  saddest  part  of  th  Is  story  is 
that,  should  the  individual  ge ;  his  loan, 
the  business  expansion  woul(  increase 
employment  by  600  percent  in  an  under- 
developed, rural  area. 

The  tight  loan  situation  do€  s  not  sur- 
prise me.  Years  of  Republicar  adminis- 
tration have  put  rural  progra  ns  on  the 
back  burner.  The  obvious  attitude  was 
that  rural  development  was  rot  impor- 
tant to  the  economy  in  general.  Farmers 
and  small  businessmen,  it  wa|  believed, 
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do  not  "add  up"  as  well  as  the  corporate 
giants  do  when  computing  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

While  loans  and  assistance  grants 
went  wanting  in  our  rural  communities, 
I  suppose  the  people  down  in  the  appro- 
priate USDA  offices  were  able  to  take  a 
holiday.  It  is  time  to  put  them  back  to 
work.  By  fully  utilizing  FmHA  and  SBA 
programs  which  are  already  in  existence, 
and  by  expanding  credit  availability,  we 
can  also  get  the  Nation  back  to  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  woiUd  again  like  to 
commend  the  task  force  for  their  efforts 
on  this  well-directed  budget  pronosal. 
As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus,  I  pm  proud  to  recommend  the 
proposal  to  both  the  Congress  and  the 
new  administration. 

Mr.  HAMMER  SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Sneaker. 
I  strongly  support  the  recommendations 
of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  for  a 
$16.4  billion  anti-inflation  job  creation 
program,  funding  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  and  expansion  of 
FmHA  and  SBA  loan  programs. 

The  CRC  nroDoses  that  loan  and  grant 
authorizations  be  Increased  under  the 
hlghlv  successful,  tried  and  tested  pro- 
grams of  the  Small  Bnslress  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. These  proposals  take  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  selected  rural  loan, 
grant  and  special  programs  for  flscal 
year  1978.  I  say  .^eipcted  becsnse  thev 
will  enable  us  to  use  the  mechanisms  that 
already  exist  to  zero  in  on  the  mo.st  eco- 
nomically hard-Dre.ssed  areas  and  in- 
tensify helD  where  it  is  mo^t  needed. 

I  am  confldent  that  immementation 
of  these  recommendations  will  spur  the 
economy,  not  only  in  rural  areas  but 
throughout  the  country.  The  taxnayers 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  through  the 
stimulus  that  will  be  provided  bv  more 
jobs  and  increased  revenues  through 
wages. 

The  major  portion  of  the  $16  4  billion 
budget,  recommended  by  the  CRC.  will 
be  channeled  into  increased  loan  au- 
thorizations which  have  a  proven  pay- 
back record.  Generally  speaking,  these 
FmHA  and  SBA  programs  are  familiar 
to  us  all  as  being  effective  and  success- 
ful and  I  am  all  for  expanding  them  in 
this  way.  Thev  provide  us  n'ith  workable 
tools  with  which  to  deal  with  the  econ- 
omy and  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
For  example,  under  this  nropram  the 
SBA  could  increase  by  tenfold  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  without  having  to  put  any 
additional  employees  on  the  payroll. 
This  could  mean  ud  to  3  million  new  jobs 
in  the  nrivate  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  repre- 
sent, to  me,  the  kinds  of  workable  and 
practical  answers  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems that  we  should  be  actively  seeking. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full 
support  to  these  proposals  for  rural  and 
economic  development. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
expiration  of  mv  time  before  this  body 
I  will  hope  to  have  addressed  three  top- 
ics: First  of  all,  the  severity  of  economic 
conditions  in  my  State  which  lead  me 
to  address  this  proposal;  second,  the 
Congre-ssional  Rural  Caucus  budget  pro- 
posal itself;  and,  finally,  the  Intrinsic 
advantages  of  this  measure. 


We  in  South  Dakota  are  experiencing 
a  drought  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Statistical  Reporting  Service 
has  deemed  to  be  the  worst  in  the  State's 
history.  The  drought  has  had  a  stag- 
gering effect  on  the  State's  economy.  In 
1976  alone  South  Dakota  lost  over  $1.5 
billion  in  agricultural  income.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  the  income  eventu- 
ally lost  which  would  have  been  gen- 
erated if  these  moneys  had  been  respent 
throughout  the  State's  economy.  The 
far-reaching  consequences  for  the  State 
can  be  visualized  by  reflecting  upon  a 
statement  by  the  University  of  South 
Dakota's  business  research  bureau.  As 
one  ramification  of  their  static  economic 
model  they  state  that,  and  I  quote: 

A  drought  causes  Immediate  economic  un- 
certainty due  to  Initial  crop  losses,  the  per- 
manence and  magnitude  of  that  Impact  In- 
creases with  the  decreases  In  foundation 
herds  and  the  resultlne;  Increases  In  out- 
mlgratlon  due  to  longer  term  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  drought  has  a  con- 
tinually accelerating  negative  effect  on 
South  Dakota.  Our  initial  loss  of  crops 
leads  to  herd  losses  and.  finally,  to  losses 
In  our  work  force  because  people  leave 
when  their  jobs,  which  are  supported 
by  those  herds,  are  lost. 

I  would  direct  your  thoughts  to  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  budget  pro- 
posal with  this  scenario  in  mind.  The 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
goals  for  employment,  income,  popula- 
tion, housing,  and  quality  of  community 
services  and  facilities  in  rural  areas.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  design  machinery  which 
will  work  toward  those  goals.  This  meas- 
ure is  clearly  part  of  that  machinery.  It 
includes   $557  million  in  grants  which 
emphasize  rural  community  development 
and   rural  housing.   The  really  crucial 
component  of  this  program,  however,  is 
the  provision  authorizing  $15.9  billion  in 
loans  for  rural  communities.  These  are 
not  new  programs  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  administered  through  the  existing 
Farmers  Home  Afiministration  and  Small 
Business      Administration      managerial 
structures.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  aware  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  proposal's  monetary  allo- 
cation formula  and  I  will,  therefore,  de- 
cline   this    opportunity    to   outline    the 
minuscule  details  of  this  measure. 

I  will,  instead,  spend  my  remaining 
time  echoing  the  obvious  benefits  of  this 
concept.  First,  and  foremost,  this  pro- 
posal addresses  the  need  for  an  eco- 
nomic infusion  into  areas  depressed  by 
the  drought.  Clearly,  the  number  of  jobs 
available  in  rural  areas  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  as  loans  became  avail - 
a'ole  for  enterprises  which  hire  rural 
Americans.  There  are,  in  addition,  two 
other  desirable  characteristics  of  this 
measure. 

First,  it  will  provide  Jobs  through  the 
private  sector.  This  is  clearly  superior 
to  a  public  jobs  program  which  would 
threaten  to  introduce  an  economic  im- 
balance into  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Such  an  imbalance  would  be  repulsive 
to  our  philosophy  of  freedom  as  well  as 
poor  economics.  Th?  second  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  this  proposal  is  the  compara- 
tive minuteness  of  the  drain  which  it 
puts  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Its  strong 
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emphasis  on  loans  as  opposed  to  grants 
reflects  a  large  measure  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Rural  Caucus. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  addresses 
a  serious  problem  in  rural  America.  As 
a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
plight  of  the  agricultural  segment  of  our 
population  in  its  time  of  critical  need. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  budget  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  for 
selected  rural  loan,  grant,  and  special 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1978  totaling 
SI 6. 4  billion.  These  proposals  call  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  already  ex- 
isting and  proven  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- » 
istration  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. I  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  others 
who  are  leading  in  this  important  effort. 

Our  recommendations  include  recom- 
mendations for  selected  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program  funding  levels 
of  $557  million  for  grant  appropriations 
and  $15.9  billion  for  loan  level  authori- 
zations by  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

The  proposed  $557  million  grant  ap- 
propriations include  $85  million  for  rural 
housing  programs,  S397  million  for  com- 
munity programs,  and  $75  million  for 
business  and  industrial  programs,  all  of 
which  are  appropriated  items.  The  pro- 
posed $15.9  billion  loan  authorization 
levels  include  $2.3  billion  for  farmer  pro- 
grams. $6.6  billion  for  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, $4.0  billion  for  rural  community 
programs,  and  $3.0  billion  for  rural  busi- 
ness and  industrial  programs. 

The  CRC  proposals  supplement  exist- 
ing authorities  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  title  VI  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  to  bring  together  the 
full  resources  of  the  executive  branch 
to  stimulate  the  economy  by  planning 
for  and  providing  thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  construction  of  needed  community 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities;  new 
farm  and  nonfarm  enterprises;  renova- 
tion and  new  construction  of  housing; 
and  the  advice,  counsel,  and  financial 
assistance  to  keep  existing  farm  and  non- 
farm  businesses  from  bankruptcy. 

This  program  will  significantly  alle- 
viate the  urban  underemployment  and 
unemployment  problems  by  creating  jobs 
in  rural  areas  and  decreasing  rural  mi- 
gration to  the  cities  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. The  potential  for  job  creation  and 
.iobs  saved  could  total  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, resulting  from  a  major  capital 
injection  in  the  form  of  Federal  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loans  and  a  small 
Federal  grant  resource  plus  substantial- 
ly encouraging  availability  of  private 
capital. 

A  major  advantage  in  expanding  the 
P'taHA  and  SBA  programs  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  already  very  successful  on- 
going programs.  They  need  more  money 
and  more  people  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 
By  using  existing  PmHA  and  SBA  oflaces. 
the  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  regions 
of  high  unemployment  could  be  targeted 
for  an  equitable  share  of  increased  em- 
ployment activity.  All  of  this  represents 
one  of  the  major  needs  of  the  time. 

Mr.    BLOUIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 


honored  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  including  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  committee's 
proposed  rural  development  budget  for 
fiscal  1978. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
$16.4  billion  budget  for  selected  rural 
loan,  gi-ant  and  special  programs  which 
address  the  very  special  and  very  critical 
problems  of  rural  areas  in  this  country 
today.  The  committee  has  not  proposed 
any  extravagant  or  expensive  new  pro- 
grams; it  has  merely  asked  that  we  ade- 
quately fund  existing  loan  and  grant 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

As  incredible  as  it  seems,  4  years  have 
passed  since  Congress  enacted  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  full  and  thorough  im- 
plementation of  that  legislation. 

Over  the  years,  our  efforts  to  address 
the  problems  of  rural  areas  have  been  re- 
peatedly sabotaged  by  two  successive  Re- 
publican administrations  whose  attitude 
toward  rural  America  can  be  kindly  de- 
scribed as  apathetic. 

Evaluating  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's 1975  Rural  Development  Report  to 
Congress,  experts  at  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  concluded  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  report — 

Evidently  result  to  some  degree  from  a 
basic  philosophical  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Secretary 
with  the  thrust  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  In  1972. 

The  CRS  report  went  on: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do  not  believe 
In  strong  Federal  leadership  In  connection 
with  rural  development. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  past  two  adminis- 
trations have  consistently  underfunded 
or  totally  ignored  rural  development  loan 
and  grant  programs. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
last  three  budgets  proposed  by  the  Ford 
administration  provides  ample  evidence 
of  its  attitude: 

For  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm 
labor,  the  flscal  1976  budget  proposal  ex- 
plained, "No  program  is  planned  for  fis- 
cal 1976  since  the  administration  be- 
lieves the  Government's  proper  role  can 
best  be  served  by  other  programs."  The 
fiscal  1977  proposal  was  virtually  Identi- 
csd:  "No  program  is  planned  for  fiscal 
1977  since  the  administration  believes 
the  Governments  proper  role  can  best  be 
served  by  other  programs."  And  the  lat- 
est proposal  is  not  much  different:  "No 
program  is  planned  for  fiscal  1978  since 
other  assistance  •  *  *  is  available  to 
serve  this  purpose." 

For  rural  development  grants,  the  fis- 
cal 1977  proposal  explained:  "Since  other 
program  assistance  is  available  for  these 
purposes,  no  program  is  planned  for  fis- 
cal 1977."  The  fiscal  1978  proposal  ex- 
plained: "No  program  is  planned  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  since  other  program  assist- 
ance is  available  for  these  purposes." 

For  rural  community  fire  protection 
grants,  the  budget  proposals  stated:  "No 
program  is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1976;" 


"no  program  is  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1977  since  other  program  assistance  is 
available  for  such  purposes;"  "no  pro- 
gram is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1978 
since  other  program  assistance  is  avail- 
able for  such  purposes." 

These  three  are  only  typical  examples; 
the  story  is  the  same  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  mutual  self-help 
housing,  low-income  housing  repair 
grants,  self-help  housing  and  develop- 
ment funds.  In  program  after  program, 
the  alibi  is  always  the  same :  No  program 
is  planned  •  •  *  other  assistance  is  avail- 
able. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
assistance  is  not  available.  And  the  White 
House  budget  planners  would  have  real- 
ized that  fact  if  they  had  taken  the  time 
to  talk  to  local  mayors,  to  town  council 
members,  to  county  supervisors  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  day-to-day  and  year-to- 
year  problems  of  rural  communities.  Lo- 
cal officials  are  only  too  painfully  aware 
of  the  frustrating  absence  of  appropriate 
Federal  programs. 

I  can  only  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
attitude  of  neglect  and  misunderstand- 
ing will  change  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration; there  have  already  been  encour- 
aging signs  that  the  new  administration 
does  recognize  the  problems  of  rural 
America  and  is  determined  to  address 
those  problems  in  a  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective way. 

The  Rural  Caucus  executive  commit- 
tee's budget  recommendations  are  a  good 
place  to  start.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Breckinridge,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  sharing  their  exper- 
tise and  concern  with  the  rest  of  us,  and 
for  providing  this  time  to  discuss  the 
critical  needs  of  rural  areas.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress will  respond  more  enthusiastically 
and  more  positively  than  we  have  In  the 
past  to  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  lend  my  support  to  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus  Executive  Committee's 
budget  proposals  for  selected  rural  loan, 
grant,  and  special  programs  for  flscal 
year  1978. 

These  proposals  include  recommenda- 
tions for  selected  Fa'-mers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  funding  levels  of 
$557  million  for  grant  appropriations  and 
$15.9  billion  for  loan  level  authoriza- 
tions by  the  appropriations  committees. 
totalling  $16.4  billion. 

As  a  member,  of  the  CRC  Executive 
Committee,  I  support  these  recommen- 
dations. 

The  problems  facing  the  agricultural 
and  rural  areas  of  this  country  are  very 
real  and  constantly  increasing,  while  its 
spokesmen  are  becoming  fewer. 

Rural  development  and  emergency 
programs  for  the  rural  community  have 
been  of  great  beneflt.  especially  in  my 
State  of  Utah. 

Utah  is  a  rural  State  with  80  percent  of 
its  population  situated  along  a  50 -mile 
radius  known  as  the  Wasatch  front.  Ad- 
ditionally, per  capita  income  in  Utah 
ranks  at  48. 

Without  the  loan  and  grant  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
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many  communities  in  Utah  would  go 
without  significant  developra;nt  simply 
because  the  capital  necessar'  to  make 
improvements  is  not  in  our  fural  com- 
munities. 

Under  the  EPA  standards  abd  the  re 
quirements  for  water  and  s«  wage  dis- 
posal, they  are  imder  tremendous  hard- 
ship. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  have  no  capital 
and.  or.  the  other  haind,  we  (  emand  of 
them  to  shut  down  everythlngithey  have 
got,  as  little  as  it  may  be.  We  J  jst  cannot 
play  both  sides  of  that  game. 

We  have  to  open  a  door.  Thejr  are  will- 
ing to  bond  themselves  as  mu;h  as  pos- 
sible. The  bonding  limitations  of  some 
of  our  niral  areas  where  the  a(  e  Is  grow- 
ing older  is  a  problem.  On  the  o  ;her  hand, 
a  lot  of  the  young  people  try  ng  to  get 
into  farming  are  unable  to  do  fco  because 
the  capital  investment  is  so  fir  beyond 
them  and  the  banking  comminity  can- 
not see  the  way  clear.  Somewhe:  "e  we  have 
to  provide  an  opening  for  the  n  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Utah  is  presently  experiencing  the  most 
severe  droughts  of  its  recorded  history, 
and  we  have  had  some  bad  ones 

I  might  say  here  that  if  it  hai  I  not  been 
for  some  of  the  loan  programs  in  public 
works,  for  water  and  soil  coiservation 
programs,  et  cetera,  we  would  i  ery  likely 
not  survive  this  year;  but  becau  se  of  fore- 
sight in  the  past,  many  areas  vhich  are 
now  covered  by  such  projecis  as  the 
Weaver  Basin  project,  which  Js  a  series 
of  reservoirs,  will  have  water  ,o  sustain 
a  crop  of  some  level  and  water  for  com- 
munities which  would  not  otherwise  exist. 
The  Farmers  Home  Admi  listration 
emergency  loan  programs  and  e  tnergency 
livestock  loan  programs  help<d  Utah's 
farmers  and  ranchers  through  rery  diffi- 
cult times  last  year  by  loaning  ;hem  $1,- 
220,070. 

Increased  funding  is  certain  y  needed 
in  these  programs  in  light  of  t  tie  severe 
weather  conditions  nationwide. 

OflQcials  from  the  Soil  Conserv  ation  met 
with  me  2  weeks  ago  and  indie  ated  that 
the  snowpack  was  the  lowest  in  recorded 
history  by  at  least  2  to  3  perceni .  In  some 
areas,  except  where  there  is  sufficient 
storage  in  some  reservoirs,  it  uill  mean 
the  farmers  will  have  to  strip  the  fruit 
from  the  trees  in  order  to  save  the  trees. 
That  means  no  crop. 
In  the  dryland  wheat  area,  tl  te  crop  is 


probably  already  dead  because 


came  early,  the  wheat  sprouted,  and 
there  was  not  sufficient  moisturt  to  main- 
tain it. 

So  we  have  some  severe  problems 
which  defy  answers. 

Help  is  badly  needed.  Farmers  would 
bo  willing  to  take  funding,  to  ga  further 
into  debt,  until  the  day  when  they  can 
recoup  these  investments.  Until  and  un- 
less they  can  get  it,  they  will  be  1 1  trouble. 

The  Farmers  Home  Admii  istration 
farmers  $4,246,390  in  1976  In  mj  State  of 
farm  ownership  loan  prograri  loaned 
Utah. 

I  support  the  CRC  proposal  to  increase 
the  unpaid  indebtedness  against  a  farm 
or  other  security  at  the  time  th  e  loan  is 
made  to  $450,000.  The  present  limit  of 
$225,000  is  simply  not  realistic,  support 
increasing  the  loan  amount  fron-  $100,000 
at  present  to  $200,000.  It  is  critii  ;al  to  in- 


the  heat 


dependent  farmers  and  potential  farm- 
ers, especially  in  view  of  the  high  market 
value  for  farmland  and  the  high  cost  of 
farming  generally. 
The  machine  costs  have  just  soared. 
My  own  personal  experiences  have 
taught  me  first  hand  about  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  market.  In  the  last  year 
before  I  came  to  Congress  I  had  about 
40  head  of  feeder  cattle.  I  bought  them 
when  they  were  300  or  400  pounders.  I 
put  200  pounds  on  them.  I  bought  them 
for  35  cents  to  38  cents  and  sold  them  for 
28  cents  to  29  cents. 

Six  to  8  years  later  my  neighbor  had 
several  head  of  similar-type  cattle.  He 
was  selling  them  at  the  same  price,  but 
the  price  of  his  gas  and  oil  and  manage- 
ment operations  had  increased  over  100 
percent. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  sell  your  prod- 
uct at  the  same  price  8  or  10  years  later 
and  have  the  cost  of  production  increase 
and  stay  alive. 

Unless  there  is  some  adjustment  and 
assistance  in  the  interim  until  those 
things  can  be  resolved,  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult. 

Rural  housing  Is  a  major  concern  to 
me.  Last  year  in  Utah,  502  projects  which 
are  low  to  moderate  income  families  re- 
ceived $50,791,300  for  individual  housing 
loans.  Certainly  these  loans  are  well 
spent. 

When  more  and  more  people  are  un- 
able to  get  into  their  own  home  and  to 
take  care  of  it  and  to  take  pride  in  it, 
then  something  must  be  done. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
grant  programs  allowed  rural  communi- 
ties in  Utah  to  undertake  water  and 
sewer  projects,  soil  and  water  projects, 
and  other  community  and  business  and 
general  development  which  they  nor- 
mally could  not  have  afforded  to  do  with- 
out these  grants. 

It  is  important  that  rural  America  not 
be  neglected. 

I  support  the  establishment  of  an  Of- 
fice of  Rural  Affairs  at  the  White  House 
level  which  answers  to  the  President  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  programs  affecting 
rural  development  and  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  formulating  a 
national  program  for  rural  development. 
The  proposed  $15.9  billion  loan  author- 
ization level  includes  $2.3  billion  for 
farmer  programs;  $6.6  billion  for  rural 
housing  programs;  and  $4  billion  for 
rural  community  facilities,  water,  and 
waste  disposal  programs;  and  $3  billion 
for  rural  business  and  industrial  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  these  programs  benefit  Utah  and 
the  Nation. 

These  levels  of  authorizations  do  not 
directly  add  to  the  Federal  budget  out- 
lays inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of 
interest  subsidies  and  losses,  insured 
loans  do  not  add  directly  to  budget 
outlays. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  record  is 
phenomenal  in  the  farm  commimity — 
above  any  other  for  nondefault. 

I  know  first  hand  of  the  great  benefit 
these  programs  have  had  in  assisting  the 
rural  areas  in  developments  that  were  of 
great  aid  to  provide  the  economic  base 
for  survival  in  these  little  communities. 


I  strongly  encourage  the  adoption  of 
the  CRS  budget  proposals. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  to  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  CRC  budget 
proposal  for  a  $16.4  billion  rural  devel- 
opment and  antiinflatlon  job -creation 
program  through  funding  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  and  the  expansion 
of  the  PmHA  and  the  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. The  proposal  calls  for  $15.9  bil- 
lion In  loan  level  authorizations  and  for 
$557  million  in  grant  appropriations  for 
farmer  programs,  housing  programs, 
community  development  programs,  and 
small  business  and  industrial  programs. 
It  provides  for  the  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  and  proven  loan  and  grant 
programs  imder  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  FmHA  and  the  SBA 
are  two  of  the  most  economical  and  ef- 
ficient vehicles  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  to  provide  jobs  while  developing  a 
solid  economic  base  in  our  rural  com- 
munities. Since  the  bulk  of  this  program 
would  be  a  loan  program,  nearly  all  Fed- 
eral revenues  will  be  recovered. 

This  budget  has  the  potential  to  cre- 
ate between  2  and  3  million  jobs  in  the 
private  sector — jobs  that  create  rather 
than  consume  revenues.  By  adopting  this 
budget,  we  can  put  people  back  to  work, 
nurture  local  initiative,  and  meet  the 
vital  food  and  shelter  needs  of  our  people 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner  without 
creating   another  huge  bureaucracy.  I 
heartily  endorse  and  applaud  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  join  the  other  members  of 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  In  call- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  caucus'  $16.4 
billion  budget  proposal.  My  colleagues 
in  the  caucus  have  spoken  eloquently  on 
the  general  benefits  that  would  be  pro- 
vided to  rural  areas  by  enactment  of  the 
proposal  and  the  related  recommenda- 
tions concerning  other  Federal  guaran- 
teed loan  programs.  The  CRC  budget 
proposal,  however,  deals  exclusively  with 
increases    in    the    funding    levels    for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  selected 
programs,  and  It  Is  this  aspect  of  the 
caucus  report  on  which  I  would  like  to 
focus. 

The  CRC  budget  proposal  recommends 
FmHA  selected  funding  leveLs  of  $557 
million  for  grant  appropriations  and 
$15.9  billion  for  loan  level  appropriations 
for  a  total  of  approximately  $16.4  billion. 
The  $557  million  grant  appropriation 
includes  allocations  for  such  rural  hous- 
ing programs  as  farm-labor  and  self-help 
housing,  community  programs  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  and  business 
and  industrial  programs  for  construction, 
modernization,  and  repair. 

The  $15.9  billion  set  aside  for  loan 
authorizations  covers  dozens  of  worth- 
while programs  in  the  areas  of  rural 
housing,  rural  community  development, 
business  and  industrial  projects,  and 
farmers'  assistance.  These  programs  have 
proved  successful.  They  are  not  "pilot" 
efforts;  in  fact,  they  have  the  endorse- 
ment not  only  of  rural  residents  but  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  private  en- 
terprise as  well.  I  submit  also  that  these 
programs  have  been  some  of  the  best  in- 
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vestments  the  U.S.  Government  has>ever 
made  directly  affecting  the  lives  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  individuals. 

My  own  State  of  Kentucky  Is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  FmHA  success.  Under 
the  rural  housing  program,  the  FmHA 
spent  a  total  of  $130,300,800  in  Kentucky 
between  July  1,  1975  and  September  30, 
1976  on  individual  and  other  housing 
loans.  The  delinquency  rate  for  that  pe- 
riod was  9.1  percent,  2.1  percent  below 
the  national  average.  As  of  February  1, 
of  this  year,  the  delinquency  rate  for  this 
program  stood  at  8.3  percent,  2.9  percent 
below  the  national  average.  Although 
these  statistics  are  remarkable  enough  on 
their  own,  they  are  even  more  remark- 
able in  light  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky 
received  the  third  greatest  amount  of 
money  under  this  program  last  year. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  FmHA  in  Kentucky.  Under 
the  so-called  farmers  program,  $25,346,- 
000  was  spent  on  three  different  loan 
programs  which  made  a  total  of  2,031 
loans.  These  three  programs  had  delin- 
quency rates  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  14  percent,  7  percent,  and  4  percent. 
Under  the  community  loan  program  $34,- 
766,000  was  spent  on  community  projects 
of  many  varieties.  The  delinquency  rate 
in  this  area  was  6  percent. 

The  additional  moneys  which  the  CRC 
proposes  for  expansion  of  these  programs 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  residents 
of  rural  Kentucky,  as  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  elsewhere.  One  other  point  which  I 
would  like  to  stress  is  that  we  are  seeing 
a  growth  in  the  population  In  rural  areas 
where  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
decline.  In  fact,  the  Kentucky  portions 
of  the  Appalachian  region  experienced 
an  Increase  in  population  of  5.8  percent 
between  1970  and  1973  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  Increase  by  9.6  percent  by 
1980.  There  continues,  therefore,  to  be  a 
great  need  for  the  assistance  that  these 
programs  provide  and  the  need  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Breckin- 
KiDGE)  and  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  in  voicing  my 
strong  opinion  concerning  the  need  for 
increased  loans  and  grants  to  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  anti-inflation 
jobs  creation  proposal  Is  getting  to  the 
heart  of  the  Inflation/unemplovment 
problem,  by  going  to  the  heart  of  our 
country — the  nonurban  and  rural  areas. 

This  $16.4  billion  proposal  for  grants 
and  loans  through  the  FmHA  and  the 
SBA,  is  not  another  novel  experiment  to 
falsely  prop  up  our  economy  through 
patchwork  methods.  Last  year  the  SBA 
created  288.000  jobs  In  the  private  sector 
at  a  profit  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is.  for 
every  billion  loaned  in  1976,  144.000  new 
jobs  were  generated.  Except  for  interest 
subsidies  and  defaults,  these  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  do  not  add  anything 
to  the  Federal  budget. 

In  addition,  the  increased  dollar  cir- 
culation will  provide  more  tax  moneys 
with  which  we  can  further  these  and 
other  such  programs.  Thus,  the  long- 
term  results  are  even  more  impressive 
than  the  immediate  effects.  The  proposal 
is  based  upon  sound,  commonsense  busi- 


ness, has  been  tried  and  has  proven  its 
mettle  and,  I  feel,  deserves  no  less  than 
broad  approval  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

In  addition  to  its  economic  signifi- 
cance, Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  facet 
of  this  proposal  is  the  psychological  Im- 
pact its  realization  will  have  upon  those 
people  i.  affects.  The  inevitable  ripple 
effect  it  will  create  can  do  no  less  than 
stimulate  and  revitalize  our  economy. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  realize  that 
this  issue  has  been  treated  with  neglect 
and  misunderstanding  long  enough.  The 
farm.er  and  the  small  businessman,  and 
what  they  stand  for,  are  what  makes  our 
system  an  open  and  free  enterprise.  We 
must  respect  and  nurture  this  concept, 
as  these  are  the  people  who  make  Amer- 
ica what  It  is  today. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  outmi- 
gration  from  rural  America  has  slowed 
from  4.8  percent  per  year  between  1960 
and  1970,  to  less  than  1  percent  per  year, 
and  It  is  still  slowing.  At  no  other  time 
in  U.S.  history,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  depression  years,  has  non- 
metropolitan  population  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  metropolitan  popula- 
tion. From  1970  to  1974,  the  population  of 
cities  grew  3.4  percent,  but  the  popula- 
tion in  nonmetropolitan  areas  grew  5.6 
percent. 

Nonfarm  jobs  and  income  in  rural 
areas  are  also  increasing.  Between  1970 
and  1975,  nonfarm  jobs  in  rural  areas  in- 
creased by  2.5  million.  Business  and  In- 
dustrial loans  and  community  facilities 
loans,  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  have  been  responsible 
for  creating  some  of  these. 

Every  time  SBA,  REA,  or  Farmers 
Home  Administration  mikes  or  guaran- 
tees a  loan,  a  community  development 
program  is  begun.  Every  25  new  busi- 
ne.'sses  or  industrial  jobs  in  a  community 
bring  In  17  other  jobs  indirectly,  $177,- 
500  more  personal  income  per  year,  $3,350 
added  revenue  from  residential  power 
sales,  $67,250  more  local  bank  deposits, 
one  more  retail  establishment,  and  $82,- 
750  more  retail  sales  per  year. 

As  nonmetropolitan  communities 
grow,  there  is  greater  demand  for  im- 
proved highways,  fire  protection,  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  medical 
facilities,  and  housing,  and  with  these 
improvements,  businesses  and  industry 
are  also  more  easily  attracted  to  rural 
areas.  Additional  tax  moneys  are 
created,  which  then  continue  to  support 
the  improved  community  facilities. 

Today  40  percent  of  the  national  popu- 
lation resides  in  nonmetropolitan  areas; 
however,  two-thirds  of  the  substandard 
housing  is  located  there  also.  FHA  hous- 
ing and  rental  loans  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial impact  on  this  problem,  but  with 
increased  funding,  much  more  should  be 
accomplished. 

As  the  nonmetropolitan  population 
continues  to  grow,  increased  funding  of 
titles  2  and  5  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  become  more  urgent.  Water- 
shed projects,  conservation,  land  utiliza- 
tion, and  water  quality  programs,  au- 
thorized under  title  2,  are  of  increasing 
concern,  especially  in  the  drouRht-af- 
fected  areas  of  the  Midwest  and  West. 


The  need  for  research  and  education 
projects  developed  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  authorized  under 
title  5,  are  also  going  to  be  more  neces- 
sary as  nonmetropolitan  population  in- 
creases. 

Jobs  created  in  the  private  sector 
through  loans  and  loan  guarantees  are 
far  superior  to  those  created  by  public 
works  projects,  in  that  they  have  longer 
range  benefits  to  the  community.  This 
type  of  Federal  spending  is  also  anti- 
inflationary,  and,  with  the  excellent 
risk-loss  ratio  that  has  been  experienced 
by  the  SBA,  FmHA,  and  REA,  we  can  be 
assured  of  the  soundness  of  increased 
loan  authorizations  of  $15.9  billion,  as 
proposed  by  CRC.  This  is  the  most  cost- 
efficient  method  of  stimulating  the  econ- 
omies of  our  rural  communities. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congressional  Rural  Cau- 
cus to  urge  adoption  of  the  CRC  budget 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1978.  The  strong 
bipartisan  support  voiced  by  the  caucus 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  soundness  and  the 
fairness  of  the  proposals  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
beneficial  and  potentially  productive 
program. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief.  My  col- 
leagues have  spoken  eloquently  of  the 
heritage  of  rural  America,  and  of  the 
need  to  preserv'e  and  protect  it.  I  share 
their  concern,  because  nowhere  In  the 
Nation,  in  my  opinion,  are  people  more 
strongly  rooted  in  the  soil  than  in  my 
own  Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  true  that  our  city  skylines  rise  high 
above  the  pines,  and  that  only  a  few  of 
us  still  till  the  soil.  But  our  factories  and 
our  offices  and  our  retail  establishments 
are  filled  with  people  who  came  to  the 
cities  from  the  farm,  or  who  still  com- 
mute from  their  rural  residences  to  their 
places  of  employment  in  the  cities  and 
the  towns. 

We  have,  I  think,  an  Ideal  balance  be- 
tween the  rural  and  the  urban.  We  have 
not  been  spared  the  problems  which  have 
beset  the  cities  of  the  20th  century,  nor 
those  which  have  plagued  rural  America 
to  a  lesser  degree.  Yet  through  great 
good  fortune  and  good  management  of 
our  resources,  we  have  not  been  over- 
whelmed. Further,  I  believe  our  local 
governments  and  our  people  have  used 
to  best  advantage  the  Federal  assistance 
available  to  them,  so  that  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration have  produced  maximum 
results. 

The  Fifth  District  is  a  good  place  to 
live  for  most  people  who  dwell  there, 
but  it  could  be  better.  It  Is  not  so  good  if 
you  do  not  have  a  job,  and  we  have  pock- 
ets of  high  unemployment.  It  is  not  so 
good  if  you  do  not  have  a  decent  home, 
and  we  have  our  share  of  substandard 
housing.  It  Is  not  so  good  if  you  need 
credit,  and  are  worthy  of  it,  but  cannot 
find  It.  It  is  not  so  good  if  you  want  to 
stay,  but  have  to  leave — or  wish  to  leave, 
but  are  compelled  to  stay.  It  Is  good  for 
most  people,  but  for  many  it  desperately 
need";  improvement. 

I  believe  we  have  a  unique  opporttmity 
to  provide  this  Improvement  to  tlie  rural 
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areas  and  small  communities  of  America. 
The  budget  proposal  submi  ted  by  the 
Rural  Caucus  woiild  utilize  he  existing 
and  proven  loan  grant  prog-ams  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Admiiistration — 
FmHA — and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration— SBA — to  make  financial  re- 
sources available  to  rural  America.  It 
would  strengthen  and  presen  e  the  rural 
way  of  life  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation  by  prote  sting  exist- 
ing jobs  and  creating  new  jols  with  pri- 
vate fimds  in  the  private  secto  r. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  ssues  with 
which  the  American  peopli  are  con- 
cerned, two  of  the  most  presiiing  at  this 
time  are  jobs  and  deficit  spending.  The 
Congress  and  the  administn  tion  spend 
much  time  and  energy  tryin  i  to  create 
new  jobs  and,  at  the  same  ;ime,  bring 
the  budget  closer  into  balani  e.  Usually, 
our  efforts  in  these  two  are  is  seem  to 
work  at  cross-purposes.  If  we  spend  Fed- 
eral money  to  create  public  service  jobs, 
we  add  to  the  deficit.  If  we  rec  uce  spend- 
ing, we  increase  unemploymer  t.  But  here 
is  an  opportunity  to  create  jc  bs  without 
deficit  financing,  but,  rather,  at  a  profit 
to  the  taxpayer. 

By  utilizing  existing  and  (xperienced 
Federal  and  private  resources  already  in 
place  throughout  the  countn  ,  the  CRC 
proposals  could  create  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  3  to  4  million  private  sector 
jobs — and  the  program  would  be  more 
th?n  95  percent  privately,  non 'tax-dollar 
funded. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorab  e  John  B. 
Breckenridce,  chairman  of  th ;  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus,  has  oitlined  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  caucus. 
Specifically,  the  report  induces  recom- 
mendations for  selected  FmH  V  program 
funding  levels  of  $557  milllor  in  grants 
and  $15.9  billion  for  loan  level  author- 
izations. The  grant  program  ir  dudes  $85 
million  for  nu-al  housing  programs,  $397 
million  for  community  programs,  and 
$75  million  for  business  and  industrial 
programs.  The  recommended  $15.9  bil- 
lion loan  authorization  levels  ii  )clude  $2.3 
billion  for  farmers  programs.  ;6.6  billion 
for  rural  housing  programs,  $4  billion  for 
rural  community  programs,  a  ad  $3  bil- 
lion for  rural  business  and  industrial 
programs.  None  of  these  add  iirectly  to 
Federal  budget  outlays,  becaus ;  with  few 
exceptions,  these  insured  loans  are  not 
paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treas  iry.  These 
loans  are  resold  through  the  I  ederal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  and  only  "lossi  s"  appear 
in  the  Federal  budget.  Those  losses  are 
offset  by  more  than  a  100-perc  ;nt  return 
on  taxpayer  inve-'^tment.  It  is  worth  re- 
peating that  in  1976  the  SBA  ent  about 
$2  billion,  which  created  some  288,000 
jobs,  incurred  a  $300  million  cost,  and 
produced  a  total  net  benefit  of  $2  billion 
For  every  taxpayer  dollar  pit  out  by 
SBA,  the  taxpayers  received  $7  in  re- 
turn. Where  else  in  this  vast  bu  -eaucratic 
maze  do  we  find  a  return  equi.l  to  this' 
With  expanded  loan  authority  the  CRC 
believes  FmHA  and  SBA  can  in:rease  the 
number  of  jobs— and  proportio  lately  the 
taxpayer   return— without  significantly 
adding  to  the  administrative  c(  tsts  or  ex- 
panding the  bureaucracy. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  rural 


development  program  recommended  by 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  would 
have  a  major  impact  on  revitalizing  the 
economy  of  rural  America.  And  in  that 
spirit  that  runs  so  strongly  among  rural 
Americans,  it  would  be  done  largely 
through  the  private  sector,  creating 
rather  than  consuming  Federal  revenues. 
I  strongly  endorse  the  CRC  proposals  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  CRC 
budget  proposal  for  a  $16.4  billion  anti- 
infiation  job  creation  proposal  funding 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  and 
expanding  FmHA  and  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposal  is  designed  to  create  be- 
tween 2  to  3  million  private  sector  Jobs 
and  to  expand  the  FmHA  and  SBA  loan 
programs. 

Provisions  of  the  proposal  include  $15.9 
billion  in  loan  level  authorization  and 
$557  million  in  grant  appropriations  im- 
der  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Small  Business  Administration's 
programs.  The  $557  million  grant  appro- 
priations provide  $85  million  for  rural 
housing  programs,  $397  million  for  com- 
munity programs,  and  $75  million  for 
business  and  industrial  programs,  all  of 
which  are  appropriated  items. 

In  my  view  the  FmHA  and  SBA  loan 
programs  are  outstanding  examples  of 
programs  that  cost  very  little  in  the  long 
run,  but  at  the  same  time  provide  tre- 
mendous job  opportunities  that  in  turn 
stimulate  tax  revenue  and  general  eco- 
nomic health.  I  believe  the  CRC  proposal 
is  good  news  for  both  farm  communi- 
ties and  urban  communities,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  given  full  consideration  by 
Congress. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL 
CAUCUS  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  22,  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus  announced  a  proposed  fiscal 
1978  budget  for  selected  rural  loan, 
grant,  and  special  programs.  The  an- 
nouncement culminated  over  a  year's 
diligent  work  on  the  part  of  the  caucus 
to  develop  the  kind  of  budgetary  pro- 
posals which  could  enjoy  broad  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  the  caucus  achieved  that  kind 
of  proposal. 

Certainly  testimony  presented  re- 
cently at  joint  hearings  held  by  several 
House  Agriculture  and  Small  Business 
Subcommittees  give  evidence  of  broadly 
based  and  bipartisan  support. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  such  a  con- 
sensus was  possible  is  the  fact  the  budg- 
et is  what  I  like  to  call  a  commonsense 
budget.  It  does  not  require  any  massive 
outlays  from  the  Federal  Treasiu^r  to 
finance  programs  which  are  vital  to  a 
healthy  rural  America. 

Rather  the  major  emphasis  is  on  ex- 


panded loan  authority  which  bears  little 
cost  to  the  Government  and  offers  the 
promise  of  a  return  many  times  over  in 
jobs  and  taxes  generated. 

In  total,  the  budget  proposal  provides 
for  $16.4  bUlion  in  rural  aid— $15.9  bil- 
lion in  loan  level  authorizations  by  the 
appropriations  committees,  and  $557 
million  in  grant  appropriations  for 
farmer  programs,  housing  programs, 
community  development  programs,  and 
business  and  industrial  programs. 

The  need  is  undeniable.  For  years, 
our  rural  residents  have  stood  silently 
by  as  the  lion's  portion  of  Federal  and 
State  resources  fiowed  disproportion- 
ately into  our  urban  centers.  Meanwhile 
the  litany  of  rural  housing,  health,  trans- 
portation, employment,  and  community 
development  needs  have  been  building 
to  a  crescendo. 

The  rural  development  budget  devel- 
oped by  the  caucus  takes  a  much  needed 
step  toward  meeting  these  needs. 

Though  it  caruiot  provide  a  panacea 
for  all  problems  in  all  small  communi- 
ties, it  can  link  many  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity to  create  new  jobs  and  retain  ex- 
isting ones  in  a  noninfiationary  manner. 
At  the  same  time  it  can  help  build  the 
important  infrastructure  and  commu- 
nity services  needed  to  bring  about  ord- 
erly growth  and  development  in  rural 
America. 

Finally  the  rural  development  budget, 
as  conceived  by  the  caucus,  could  help 
forge  a  valuable  link  between  public  and 
private  resources  in  carrying  out  these 
programs. 

Rural  communities  by  their  very  na- 
ture are  credit  short.  The  smaller  com- 
mercial banks  and  financial  institutions 
which  exist  in  these  communities  gen- 
erally lack  the  reserves  necessary  to  fi- 
nance large  numbere  of  loans  or  to  fi- 
nance major  projects  which  might  in- 
volve long-term  loans. 

But  the  government  guaranteed  and 
insured  loans  the  caucus  emphasizes  in 
this  budget  proposal  can  be  highly  im- 
portant tools  in  drawing  additional  capi- 
tal to  these  small  communities,  and  can 
free  up  existing  financial  resei-ves  for  ad- 
ditional loan-making. 

In  my  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Rural  Caucus 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, I  have  come  to  understand  the  great 
need  for  strengthening  the  private  sec- 
tor to  assist  in  our  economic  recovery. 

This  is  why  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  rural  development  budget.  By  build- 
ing on  the  bedrock  of  rural  development 
grants,  the  proposal  can  get  the  maxi- 
mum utihty  from  existing  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  programs  without 
creating  significant  increases  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  And  by  tying  into  financial 
resources  which  already  exist  in  our  small 
banks  and  financial  institutions  scattered 
throughout  the  countryside,  it  can  take 
a  needed  step  toward  Improving  life  in. 
and  accelerating  development  of,  rural 
America. 

I  include  a  portion  of  the  report  "Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  Budget  Pro- 
posals for  Fiscal  Year  1978." 
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Congressional  Rural  Caucus  Budget  Pro- 
posals FOR  Fiscal  Year  1978 

PART  III — SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  FROM  JOINT 
PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

A.  Introductory  comments 
Jones  oI  Tennessee:.  .  .  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  that  we  could  put  together 
for  our  rural  people.  .  .  . 

It  is  time  for  the  Nation,  and  especially 
Members  of  Congre-ss,  to  realize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  simply  cannot  deliver  all 
the  money  and  assistance  we  need  In  rural 
America. 

Government  can  act,  ...  as  a  catalyst, 
.  .  .  that  is  why  I  am  so  Interested  In  the 
expanded  guaranteed  loan  program  and  the 
secondary  marketing  assistance  which  Is  be- 
ing proposed. 

.  .  .  Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  en- 
ergize the  private  lending  institutions  like 
nothing  else  that  I  can  Imagine. 

Private  capital,  private  enterprise,  and 
private  initiative  would  be  brought  to  the 
forefront.  .  .  .  that  Is  what  we  so  badly  need. 
B.  CRC  budget  proposals — Endorsements 
The  entire  CRC  Executive  Committee  en- 
dorsed the  CRC  budget  proposals.  This  in- 
cludes Congressman  John  B.  Breckenrldge, 
Ed  Jones,  James  T.  Broyhlll,  Max  Baucus, 
Gillis  Long,  Bill  Alexander,  Gunn  McKay, 
Larry  S.  Pressler,  and  Charlie  Rose. 

Panetta:  .  .  .  We  are  In  the  process  of  talk- 
ing about  the  programs  that  should  be  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  unemploj'ment  and, 
right  before  us — really,  I  think  very  sim- 
ply— we  could  move  towards  increasing  jobs 
by  a  tremendous  figure. 

I  heartily  endorse  your  efforts,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Rural  Caucus,  in  doing  that. 

Bautus:  Personally,  I  will  do  my  part  on 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee to  not  only  encourage  that  subcommit- 
tee to  make  proper  recommendations  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  but,  second,  when  we 
get  to  the  approprlatloiui  process,  do  what  I 
can  to  Increase  the  loan  authority  and  the 
grant  authority  that  CRC  ...  Is  pronoslng. 
Rose;  .  .  .  You  have  my  unqualified  sup- 
port for  the  very  fine  suggestions  that  you 
have  made  In  the  budget  for  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  for  adequate  funding 
for  the  programs  of  Rural  America  .  .  . 

Russell:  Vfe  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
the  National  Association  of  Towns  and 
Township  Officials  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
endorse  the  CRC's  budget  proposals  for  se- 
lected rural  loan,  grant,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Carlin:  The  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  endorses  the  funding  levels  In- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus 
report,  to  consider  the  goals  and  oblectlves 
of  rural  development,  to  reassess  the 
mechanisms  for  achieving  that  development, 
and  to  authorize  funding  of  the  programs  In 
the  amount  which  v/ould  allow  us  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  viable  and  healthy  rural  alter- 
native for  life  in  the  United  States. 

Long  of  Louisiana:  ...  By  building  on 
the  bedrock  of  a  limited  amount  of  rural 
development  grants,  I  think  that  the  CRC 
budget  proposal  and  the  way  it  Is  designed, 
ought  to  give  us  the  maximum  utility  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  programs 
without  creating  any  significant  increase  In 
the  Federal  budget. 

Zook:  The  National  Leagud  of  Cities  is 
most  supportive  of  those  budget  pro- 
posals ...  for  Increased  grants  and  loans 
for  housing,  community  faculties,  and  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  development.  We  ask 
that  Improvements  to  these  programs  in- 
clude program  simplification,  comnrehen- 
sive  planning,  and  flexibility  to  meet  local 
and  regional  needs. 

Graham:  ...  we  have  been  impressed  by 
the  depth  and  Insight  of  the  Congressional 
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Rural  Caucus  positions  and  by  Its  budgetary 
proposals.  It  is  relreshing  to  note  that  Con- 
gress has  not  forgotten  that  segment  of  our 
population  who  produces  the  food,  clothing, 
slielter,  and  Industrial  raw  materials  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  numerous 
otlier  nations  as  well. 

The  $16.4  billion  rural  programs  budg- 
et ..  .  has  the  advantage  of  emphasizing 
reliance  upon  existing  and  proven  loan  and 
grant  programs  administered  by  agencies 
whicli  have  relied  heavily  upon  private 
enterprise  in  the  carrying  out  ot  their  legis- 
lative mandate. 

Cousar:  ihe  Congressional  Rural  Caucus 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1978  include 
a  number  of  important  elements  which.  If 
endorsed  by  Congress  and  fully  implemented 
by  the  Administration,  might  signliicantly 
alleviate  rural  economic  decline. 

.  .  .  full  support  of  these  recommenda- 
tions can  help  raduce  substantially  the  prob- 
lems of  this  nation's  urban  areas  which  were 
made  critical  by  the  continuing  out-migra- 
tion of  the  rural  poor  since  the  I960's. 

Weller:  We  support  proposed  plans  to 
maximize  implementation  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  while  minimizing 
Federal  grants  and  appropriations.  The 
priorities  and  loan  limit  increases  have 
merit  and  should  be  closely  analyzed  by 
these  committees  and  their  professional 
staffs. 

Graham:  The  CRC  approach  constitutes  a 
reasonable  and  preferable  alternative  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  U.S.  economy  while 
avoiding  the  deadened  aspects  of  subsidized 
public  employment.  The  approach  .  .  . 
will  .  .  .  maintain  existing  Jobs,  and  will 
create  new  and  additional  private  sector 
Jobs  which  will.  In  turn,  contribute  to  In- 
cre.^sed  tax  revenues. 

Panetta:  I  am  amazed  by  one  comment 
.  .  .  that,  by  Increasing  the  current  average 
loans  from  $100,000  to  $1  million.  SBA  could 
increase  the  number  of  jobs  ten-fold  without 
increasing    administration    costs. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  encountered 
In  the  Small  Business  Administration  is  a 
very  simple  one.  Congress  has  mandated, 
and  the  Administration  has  frustrated. 
C.  CRC  budget  proposals — Overall  comments 
Breckinridge:  We  have  appropriated,  and 
they  have  impounded.  We  have  asked  them 
to  Identify  the  actual  and  real  demand  for 
bona  fide  credit,  and  they  have  failed  and 
refused  to  make  it  available  .  .  . 

They  (SBA)  have  adopted  an  administra- 
tive regulation  precluding  them-selves  from 
ascertaining  the  demand,  so  the  demand  is, 
in  fact,  an  unpredictable  demand  but  when 
we  realize  that  we  are  talking  off-budget 
line  dollars,  the  frightening  figure  .  .  .  $15.9 
billion — is  really  a  paper  figure  because  loans 
will  be  controlled  on  a  risk/loss  ratio  by  the 
lenders,  audited  and  supervised  by  the  SBA 
and  FHA,  to  insure  that  the  risk  ratio  does 
not  drop;  that  conservative  standards  are 
applied:  that  only  five  per  cent  Is  not  re- 
covered in  original  advances. 

This  Is  the  first  Administration  In  ten 
years  that  has  come  Into  office  and  found 
itself  confronted  with  an  expiring  agricul- 
tural program.  It  is  the  first  Administration 
In  the  history  of  the  country  that  has  come 
Into  office  confronted  with  the  rigid  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  it  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
that  we  have  now. 

Long  of  Louisiana:  .  .  .  the  recommenda- 
tions worked  out  by  a  steering  committee  of 
the  Caucus  really  came  from  the  gras'^roots 
up.  I  .  .  .  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  some  of  the  hearings  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. 

...  It  brought  In  those  hearings  and  out- 
side of  Washington,  and  by  other  methods, 
the  Input  from  virtually  every  major,  and 


some  not  so  major,  farm,  rural,  state,  county, 
and  local  government  organizations.  Their 
views  were  brought  in.  Their  views  were 
heard  right  from  Day  1. 

Russell.  The  National  Association  of 
Towns  and  Townships  agrees  .  .  .  that  the 
time  has  come  to  more  fully  fund  the  pro- 
grams under  the  Rural  Development  Act. 

Graham:  Anotlier  CRC  recommendation 
supported  by  our  3.100  member  firms  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "actively  initi- 
ate and  expand  research  and  development  ef- 
forts to  solve  problems  of  rural  water  sup- 
ply, rural  sewage  and  solid  wastes  manage- 
ment, rural  housing,  and  rural  Industrializa- 
tion." 

Zook:  At  a  time  when  many  small  com- 
munities are  seeking  to  attract  Industry  and 
Increase  their  tax  base,  the  current  FmHA 
budget's  total  elimination  of  grants  and 
sharp  reduction  of  loans  for  business  and 
Industrial  development  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. 

Unfortunately,  the  mandate  for  this  re- 
vitalizatlon  and  development  of  rural  areas 
was  lacking  in  follow-through.  Of  the  85  pro. 
visions  of  the  Rural  Development  Act,  only 
64,  or  75  per  cent,  have  been  implemented. 
Weller:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  attempt, 
to  analyze  each  of  these  specific  rural  de- 
velopment program  areas.  ...  I  will  add 
the  support  of  the  nation's  farmer  coopera- 
tives to  .  .  .  maximizing  the  utilization  of 
existing  loan  and  grant  programs  for  rural 
America.  Adequate  capital  and  credit  au- 
thorization Is  necessary  to  move  ahead  with 
revitalizing  this  nation's  rural  areas.  We 
must  stimulate  the  local  economy  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities.  We  must 
create  tax  revenues  for  local  and  regional 
governments.  And  we  must  build  a  profit- 
able environment  for  our  local  cooperatives 
and  their  business  associates  In  the  small 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  nation. 
This  kind  of  rural  development  Is  best 
done  through  local  self-help  programs,  fund- 
ed mainly  through  the  private  financial  com- 
munity, and  assisted  wherever  necessary  by 
Federal  guarantees. 

Baucus:  ...  it  Is  a  program  that  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  at  all.  ...  It  is 
geared  very  well  toward  developing  Rural 
America  and  providing  some  of  the  Jobs  that 
we  desperately  need. 

.  .  .  this  is  basically  a  loan  program  .  .  . 
not  a  direct  outlay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  . 

.  .  .  It  Is  .  .  .  Important  to  emphasize  the 
excellent  loan  record  In  Rural  America  .  .  . 
Farmers  Home  has  been  good  In  the  admin- 
istration of  its  programs. 

Pressler:  .  .  .  the  work  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  is  important  to  consum- 
ers and  to  our  country,  .  .  . 

Kaye:  .  .  .  The  Rural  Development  Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1978  .  .  .  links  many  areas  of 
opnortunlty  to  assist  our  rural  areas  to  pro- 
vide the  Infra-structure  and  services  needed 
to  assure  orderly  growth.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  provides  employment  and  hicome-pro- 
ducing  opportunities  for  rural  people,  the 
necessary  alternative  to  out-mlgratlon. 

Alexander:  These  proposals  are  the  result 
of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  CRC  to 
focus  on  the  needs  of  Rural  America,  and 
were  arrived  at  only  after  extensive  consul- 
tation with  scores  of  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals who  work  with  and  know  the  needs 
of  the   countryside.   .   .   . 

D.  Farmer  program 
Sprague:  .  .  .  loans  to  farmers  ...  in- 
clude farm  operating  loans  for  annually  re- 
curring expenses — machinery,  livestock  and 
eoulpment— authorization  for  those  loans 
which  have  been  on  the  books  since  mid- 
1930's;  loans  to  help  farmers  buy.  or  Im- 
prove, or  enlaree  farms;  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  programs  ooerated  bv  the  Soil 
Conservation    Service— the    watershed    and 
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flood  prevention  facilities, 
vat  Ion  development  prcgrami  i 
Is  operating   at   an   Incre 
moment,  emergency  loans. 
.  .  .  with  referpnce  to  the 
for  loans  for  farmers  and 
emerfjency  loans  . . .  shown  a 
budgetary  language  provide  i 
tlonal  funds  are  needed,  as 
are    designated    for    emer? 
these  funds  be  made  avatia 
this  year  with  8100  miUlon 
to  $300.  It  was  Increased  this 
have  another  request  work 
forecasts  show  that  we, 
legitimate  applications  for 
total  this  fiscal  year  in  tha 

Maddox:    The    budgetary 
Include  substantial   increa' 
on  farm  ownership  and  farm 
which  will  be  crucial  in 
tural   segment  of  our 
the  effects  of  the  catastropi- 
Inflationary  pressures  that  c 
en  many  of  the  nation's 

Sfrague:    Ninety-three 
our  farm  ownership  borrower  > 
rent  with  their  payments,  or 
of    schedule    with    them.    Tl  i 
there   are   seven   per   cent 
schedule  .  .  .  That  doesn't 
folks  are  In  default,   but 
have   not  made  repayment 
they  were  supposed  to  .  . 
losses   on   farm   ownership 
beginning  of  the  program 
of  the  last  f  seal  year  in  th  : 
one-hundredths    of    one    pe- 
amount   loaned. 

Spkactje:   .  .  .  There  Is  no 
the  solid  fact  that  we  receive 
applications  for  farm  own 
we   are   able   to   fund   with 
lion  ...  it    now    becomes 
budget    outlays.    These    loan^ 
delivering  at  five  per  cent — 
Ing  that  Interest  rate 
to  four  per  cent,  depending 
us  to  borrow  the  money  .  .  . 
son  that  additional  funds  wei 

Mercure:   When  yoxi  look 
rate,   the  real   effect  on  the 
that  serious,  except  to  the 
is  subsidized  Interest, 

Kobell:  Now  that  SBA  has 
agriculture  loans  .  .  .  more 
the   program.    Many   rural 
needed   small   business  loan^, 
need  agriculture  money 
their  farmers  buy  and  imprfc 
and  bring  this  money  In  froii 

These  are  desperate  need! 
farmers  caught  In  the 
for  some  v/ho  have  suffered 
stock  losses  year  after  year, 
be  made  in  the  1978  Budget 
FY  1978  appropriations  acts 
Income  a.s  well  as  fully 
estate,    operating,    housing 
or  disaster  loan  levels. 

Nolan:      .  .  .  With     the 
drought  occurring  around 
backlog  is  getting  larger.   H 
enough  to  have  crop  losses 
to  wait  months  and  months 
loan.       ' 

Spracpe:   ...  As  of  today, 
California   have   been 
emergency  loan  assistance 
of  those  have  been  so  declar^ 
drought  .  .  .  Our  programs 
play  In  the  emergency  or  dis 
loans  first  to  replace  a  loss 
may   have  had.   either   a 
Those  loans  are  available  at 
Interest  rate  with  up  to  seve 
them  ...  If   the    farmer 
loss   loan    and    his    lender 
with  him  for  another  year  oi 
thorlzed.  under  the  emergent  y 
help  him  with  future 
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an  Interest  rate  according  to  the  cost  of  the 
money — cvirrently  eight  per  cent. 

Kobell;  Farmers  need  farm  Income  and 
they  need  credit,  and  one  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  other. 

We  urge  strong  support  for  expanded 
funding  for  Farmers  Heme  Administration — 
both  for  farm  purchase  and  operating  credit 
needs  and  for  staff  to  carry  out  expanded 
prourams.  Recent  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  emphasize  the  cKsentlallty  of 
adequate  staff  for  these  credit  programs. 

Baucds:  .  .  .  we  need  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram to,  again,  alleviate  some  of  the  con- 
ditions out  in  the  west. 

Hakkin:  .  .  .  the  payback  record  of  farm- 
ers. ...  of  loans  Is  probably  the  best  In  this 
country. 

BAurns:  .  .  .  cattle  ranchers  .  .  .  for  .  .  . 
past  several  years,  have  experienced  very, 
very  low  prices.  With  high  inflation  facing 
them,  adding  the  drought  on  top  of  that 
and  very  low  forage,  some  of  the  ranchers 
are  going  to  go  under. 

Pressler:  First  and  foremost,  this  proposal 
addresses  the  need  for  an  economic  Infu- 
.sion  Into  areas  depressed  by  the  drought. 
Clearly,  the  number  of  lobs  available  In  rural 
areas  would  significantly  Increase  as  loans 
became  available  for  enterprises  which  hire 
rural  Americans. 

...  It  will  provide  Jobs  through  the  private 
sector  .  .  .  clearly  superior  to  a  public  Jobs 
program  which  would  threaten  to  Introduce 
an  economic  Imbalance  Into  our  free  en- 
terprise system. 

.  .  .  second  obvious  advantage  ...  Is  the 
comparative  minuteness  of  the  drain  which 
It  puts  on  the  Federal  Treasury  .  .  .  reflects 
a  large  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Rural  Caucus. 

Kobell:  Soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams have  proven  highly  effective  for  pol- 
lution abatement  and  conservation. 

.  .  .  We  urge  full  funding  of  the  authorized 
$25  million  In  advance  contract  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  ACP  programs. 

...  a  loan  level  for  grazing  association 
loans  .  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  well  about  $5  million  so 
that  this  worthwhile  program  can  help  save 
the  family-type  pattern  of  Independent  cat- 
tle and  sheep  raising  In  rural  areas  of  west- 
ern states  particularly  In  view  of  the  great 
inflation  in  rangeland  values. 

McKay:  ...  a  lot  of  the  young  people  try- 
ing to  get  Into  farming  are  unable  to  do 
so  because  the  capital  Investment  is  so  far 
beyond  them  and  the  banking  community 
cannot  see  the  way  clear.  Somewhere  we 
have  to  provide  an  opening  for  them  to  per- 
form. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loan  programs  and  emergency  live- 
stock loan  programs  helped  Utah's  farmers 
and  ranchers  through  very  difficult  times 
last  year  by  loaning  them  $1,220,070. 

Increased  funding  Is  certainly  needed  in 
these  programs  in  light  of  the  severe  weather 
conditions  nationwide. 

I  support  the  CRC  proposal  to  Increase  the 
unpaid  Indebtedness  against  a  farm  or  other 
security  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made  to 
$450,000.  The  present  limit  of  $225,000  Is 
simply  not  realistic.  I  support  Increasing  the 
loan  amount  for  $100,000  at  present  to 
$200,000.  It  is  critical  to  independent  farmers 
and  potential  farmers,  especially  In  view  of 
the  high  market  value  for  farmland  and  the 
high  cost  of  farming  generally. 

The  machine  costs  have  Just  soared. 

Cous^r:  .  .  .  from  my  limited  exposure 
and  Involvement  with  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus,  I  have  observed  both  sym- 
pathy and  response  to  the  problems  of  the 
poor  ...  I  am  hopeful  that  .  .  . 

My  first  concern  has  to  do  with  farmer 
programs.  It  Is  that  the  current  and  future 
access  by  small  and  minority  farmers  to 
Federal  credit  assistance  for  farm  operating 
and  ownership  purposes  will  not  be  dimin- 


ished or  restricted  by  the  proposed  CRC  cell- 
ing amount  increases. 

E.  Housing  program 

Elwell:  .  .  .  housing  programs  of  Farm- 
ers Home  have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
programs  .  .  .  Section  502  Is  a  single  family, 
or  home-ownership  type  loan  .  .  .  presently 
have  about  ten  billion  outstanding  in  loans 
in  that  category.  Roughly  800.000  Individual 
borrowers  have  been  made  loans  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  program  ... 

A  second  program,  which  I  believe  Is  nec- 
essary in  rural  areas,  is  our  rental  housing 
because  .  .  .  many  families  cannot  afford  the 
payments  and  the  cost  of  home  ownership 
.  .  .  An  alternative  to  that  Is  .  .  .  providing 
rental  hou.slng  .  .  .  within  their  reach.  We 
are  able  to  use  the  subsidy  of  interest  cred- 
its, and  we  have  coupled  the  515  rental  pro- 
gram with  the  Section  8  subsidy  to  help 
families  which  cannot  pay  the  going  rent 
.  .  ,  504  loan  and  grant  program  Is  one  that 
helps  those  In  .  .  .  very  worst  housing.  We 
have  farm  labor  housing,  self-help  technical 
assistance  .  .  . 

All  of  these  programs,  I  believe,  are  pro- 
grams that  will  aid  in  rural  development  in 
our  rural  counties  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  finance  both  a  home  ownership 
loan  for  senior  citizens  and  a  rental  project. 
...  In  most  every  state  we  have  financed 
rental  housing  for  senior  citizens  exclusively. 
These  are  usually  non-profit  corporations,  or 
Individuals  acting  either  as  an  individual  or 
In  the  form  of  a  limited  partnership  .  .  . 
Interest  credits  are  provided  with  those 
types  of  projects. 

.  .  .  the  loan  limit  of  most  of  .  .  .  banks 
are  . .  .  generally  low  enough  that  it  prohibits 
a  builder  from  getting  a  large  loan. 

.  .  .  guaranteed  housing  loans  have  now 
been  put  into  place.  We  will  shortly  present 
to  the  nubile,  throxigh  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, .  .  .  the  same  system  on  all  of  the  farmer 
loans  that  may  be  handled  on  a  guaranteed 
basis. 

SPRActTE:  Mr.  Elwell  Just  completed  a  series 
of  concentrated  training  courses  for  all  of 
his  housing  specialists  In  the  states,  and 
that  training  Is  being  passed  on  to  the 
county  supervisors. 

Mercure:  re  a  and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, .  .  .  recently  announced  an  en- 
ergy-saving weatherlzation  program  for  peo- 
ple who  would  be  eligible  for  Farmers  Home 
loans  . . . 

.  .  .  uses  the  structure  .  .  .  already  In  place 
through  rural  electric  coops.  It  eliminates 
the  administrative  costs,  .  .  .  for  loans  up 
to  81,500  .  .  .  savings  In  energy  to  poor 
folks,  .  .  .  who  are  going  to  be  hurt  more  by 
the  escalating  cost  of  energy  than  anybody 
else  In  this  country,  will  easily  pay  for  the 
leans  which  they  will  be  making  .  .  . 

.  .  .  administration  is  local  .  .  .  collection 
is  built  Into  the  billing  procedure  of  the 
electric  coop  .  .  .  administrative  cost  Is 
virtually  non-existent. 

.  .  .  simple  and  easy  way  of  Integrating 
one  program  .  .  .  with  an  organizational  ef- 
fort that  Is  already  In  place,  .  .  .  reducing 
administrative  costs  .  .  .  Increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  getting  those  resources  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  who  need  them. 

...  to  the  extent  that  we  save  the  resources 
of  people  with  more  moderate  circumstances, 
those  resources  go  to  Improve  education  and 
nutrition  and  other  purchases  .  .  . 

McNichcls:  NACO  has  long  advocated  a 
strong  housing  program  for  rural  counties. 
We  believe  many  of  PmHA's  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  successful,  and  should  be 
expanded  .  .  .  Without  the  housing,  the  fac- 
tories are  not  going  to  locate  there  to  pro- 
vide the  Jobs,  and  existing  factories  are 
going  to  have  trouble  keeping  people  there 
If  the  satisfactory  housing  doesn't  exist  .  .  . 
when  I  tail;  afcor.t  substandard  housing  in 
my  county,  I  can  photograph  for  you  sub- 
standard housing  without  any  difficulty  at 
all. 
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Thirty-three  percent  of  it  In  the  county  is 
substandard.  When  I  say  "substandard,"  it 
means  that  is  has  open  foundations,  it 
dcesn't  have  bathrooms,  it  may  not  have 
drinking  water — water  is  hauled  from  a  cis- 
tern, or  the  cistern  Is  run  from  the  roof. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  cisterns,  you  can 
realize  the  unsanitary  aspects  of  this. 

The  housing  is  open.  It  may  have  ade- 
quate heating.  It  may  not  have  adequate 
electricity.  I  know,  for  a  fact,  that  of  the 
33  percent  in  Pulaski,  it  is  definitely 
substandard. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 
BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undar  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  participate  in  this  .special 
order  on  behalf  of  the  rural  areas  of  our 
great  country.  In  the  past,  it  seems  that 
the  legislation  we  have  passed  in  this 
body  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  urban  centers.  Certainly, 
the  concerns  we  have  expressed  and  the 
legislation  we  have  passed  were  nece.ssary 
and  many  of  those  same  concerns  are  just 
as  appropriate  today. 

But  I  also  think  that  in  attacking  the 
problems  of  our  great  cities,  we  have  al- 
most totally  ignored  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  rural  towns  and  cities.  Though 
they  are  smaller,  their  problems  are  .lust 
as  critical  to  them  as  the  problems  being 
confronted  by  their  bigger  urban  cousins. 
In  1972,  we  were  finally  able  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  deals  directly 
with  programs  aimed  at  providing  much 
needed  Federal  assistance  to  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation.  What  has  happened 
since  then  has  been  most  unfortunate. 
Past  administrations  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  that  exist  in  small 
towns.  They  refused  to  use  the  authority 
that  the  Congress  provided  in  the  Con- 
solidated Rural  Development  Act  to  them 
to  cope  with  these  problems. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  do  through 
the  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  this 
.  year,  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
work  that  we  could  put  together  for  our 
rural  people.  We  have  been  able  to  draw- 
up  a  comprehensive  plan  that  will  in- 
crease loan  authorizations  in  programs 
aimed  at  assisting  rural  housing,  rural 
community  facilities,  rural  businesses, 
and  the  like. 

Let  me  stress  for  a  moment  the  word 
loan.  What  we  have  been  able  to  do  is 
draw  up  a  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  involved  only  as 
guarantor  of  loans.  What  we  are  asking 
for,  and  what  the  people  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  asking  for  are  not  handouts.  We 
are  simply  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment join  the  rural  interests  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  partnership  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  both. 

Rural  people  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  deliver  all  the  money 
and  all  the  assistance  that  we  need  In 
rural  America.  In  many  areas,  such  aid 
would  not  be  accepted  if  It  were  offered 
simply  because  those  people  are  inde- 
pendent minded  and  believe  strongly  in 
their  abilities  to  cope  with  problems  that 
they  consider  local. 


We  do  feel,  however,  that  Government 
can  act  as  a  catalyst  through  such  pro- 
grams as  we  are  speaking  of  today  to 
make  a  better  life  for  these  people.  By 
acting  in  this  capacity,  through  ex- 
panded guaranteed  loan  programs  and 
secondary  marketing  assistance  which  is 
being  proposed  here,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  provide  a  significant  stimulus 
to  private  lending  institutions.  I  person- 
ally feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal would  energize  these  lending  insti- 
tutions like  nothing  else  I  can  think  of. 
In  doing  so,  the  end  result  would  be  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  develoo- 
ment  of  our  rural  areas  that  are  so  badly 
ir.  need  of  assistance. 

Private  capital,  private  enterprise,  and 
private  initiative  would  be  brought  to  the 
forefront  and  that  Is  what  is  so  badly 
needed  in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country 
today. 

I  include  a  portion  of  the  report  "Con- 
gressional  Rural    Caucus   Budget   Pro- 
posals for  Fiscal  Year  1978": 
Congressional  Rural  CAUcrs  Btn)r;ET  Pro- 
posals FOR  Fiscal  Year   1978 

PART    III — CONTINtTED 

F.  Community  facilities  program 
Calhoun:  In  the  community  program  area 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration   .   .  . 
largest  program  ...  the  water  and  waste 
disposal  program  .  .  .  program  was  expanded 
in  1965  to  include  waste  disposal  facilities  . . . 
ai?o  added  authority  to  malce  grants,  as  well 
as  loans,  for  both  water  cr  waste  disposal 
facilities  in  rural  areas  ...  we  are  talking 
about  cities  or  towns  with  less  than  10,000 
population  in  open  country  .  .  .  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  that  program  is  funded  at 
$600  million  loan,  and  $2R5  million  grant  .  . . 
Next  major  program  is  .  .  .  the  commu- 
nity facilities  program  .  .  .  Again,  we  go  by 
the  10,000  population  ...  We  have  financed 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  clinics,  and  those 
types  of  things,  as  well  as  some  fire  protec- 
tion and  rescue  facilities,  community  build- 
ings, those  types  of  things  .  .  .  program  is 
operating  at  a  current  level  of  $200  million 
a  year  ...  we  have  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment  grant   program   where  we   can   make 
grants  to  public  bodies  to  purchase  a  site, 
or  develop  a  site  for  a  small  industry  in  a 
rural  area  . . . 

We  .  .  .  have  ...  a  watershed  prosram  and 
an  RC&D  program  that  ties  very  closely  to 
some  .soil  conservation  programs  .  .  .  devel- 
oping .  .  .  "work  plans"  .  .  . 

We  can  provide  some  loan  assistance  to 
multi-purpose  projects— flood  prevention  and 
so  forth — to  meet  the  local  communities' 
share  of  those  projects  for  storage  of  munic- 
ipal water  .  .  . 

A  principal  loan  loss  on  water  and  waste 
disposal  is  .005  per  cent.  I  have  trouble  even 
understanding  exactly  what  that  figure  is. 

Nolan  :  We  have  recommended  an  Increase 
from  $470  million  to  $3  billion? 

Calhoun:  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  1977, 
we  have  available  $600  million  in  loan  funds, 
and  $265  million  In  grants  for  this  program. 
Applications  and  Dre-aoplications  on  hand, 
as  of  December  31st,  totaled  $1.2  billion  in 
loans  and  $32^)  million  In  grants.  That  would 
give  you  some  Indication  of  the  need  that 
has  been  expressed  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion .  .  . 

.  .  .  under  our  program,  we  can  assist 
In  either  financing  the  installation  of  a  new 
community-type  system,  or  Improvlng-^or 
making  Improvements.  This  is,  for  instance, 
where  a  co-mmunlty  might  lose  Us  source  of 
water — where  the  wells  go  dry  or  are  Just  not 
producing  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
needed. 

We  have  those  loan  and  grant  funds  that 


can  be  used  to  make  improvements  or  con- 
struct new  systems  for  providing  a  domestic 
source  of  water. 

Baucus:  We  need  to  take  some  additional 
authority  there  ...  the  National  Forests  are 
very  dry  .  .  .  within  the  last  month,  the 
Forest  Service  has  already  been  flying  fire 
control  flights  over  the  National  Forests  in 
Montana. 

...  It  is  Incredible  that  they  should  do 
that  In  February;  that  it  is  so  dry  they  are 
already  flying  those  flights,  and  are  asking 
for  additional  authority  to  fight  forest  fires. 
Bivens:  We  are  running  out  of  new  water 
holes  to  tap.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about 
preservation,  conservation,  and  recycling  ol 
water  in  the  future. 

Wo  have  been  pleased  to  hear  the  Assistant 
Secretary-Deslgnee  fcr  Rural  Development 
talking  about  recycling  of  water,  the  linkage 
of  wiste  disposal,  water,  solid  waste,  re- 
cycling, and  energy  production  through  some 
pilot  demonstration  programs  funded  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  .  .  . 

We  fully  suppcrt  the  levels  provided  for 
such  programs  as  soil  and  water  loans,  SCS 
loans,  water  and  waste  disposal  loans,  witer 
and  waste  development  or  construction 
grants,  the  planning  grants  associated  with 
those,  and  rural  development  planning 
grants;  the  pollution  abatement  grants  and 
loans,  the  SBA  Section  7.  cr  EPA  Section  8. 
pollution  loans,  and  the  new  pollution  abate- 
ment loan  guarantee  program  vrtthin  th»> 
SBA. 

...  in  Oklahoma,  with  the  initiative  of  a 
State  Rural  Water  Association  training  pro- 
gram, run  by  the  rural  water  district  people 
themselves — a  grassroots  effort  wlilch,  in  th« 
past,  has  been  funded  by  the  State  through 
an  appropriation— the  trouble  calls  to  thn 
Parmern  Home  Administration  county  peoplo 
and  to  the  stite  office  decreased  by  some- 
thing like  90  percent. 

...  if  Farmers  Home  will  not  furd  systems 
and  simply  walks  away  from  them,  but  help 
State  associations  of  rural  water  and  sewer 
district  to  help  themselves.  Farmers  Home 
will  not  need  as  many  field  people  as  they 
would  otherwise. 

McNichol.s:  .  .  .  The  grant  program.?,  en- 
visioned Bs  the  bedrcck  of  the  effort,  author- 
ized ...  a  total  of  $397  mUUon  in  grants. 

This  funding  Ifevel  has  never  been  appro- 
priated. The  water  and  waste  disposal  grant 
program  Is  the  key  mechanism  to  the  revital- 
izatlon  effort.  Water  and  sewer  systems  affect 
everything  from  employment  and  business 
to  rural  housing  .  .  .  Compounding  this  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  grant  percentage  of 
projects  is  limited  to  50  percent,  far  below 
the  75  percent  level  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  or  the  100  percent  level 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

.  .  .  The  manner  In  which  the  program  has 
been  administered  has  continued  to  be  an 
Impediment.  Tn  fiscal  yenr  1976,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  did  not  obligate  ap- 
proximately $100  mlliion  In  water  and  waste 
grants  .  .  .  Additionally,  PmHA  has  developed 
regulations  that  work  to  limit  the  amount 
of  grant  assistance  to  local  government  to  a 
level  below  that  Intended  by  Congress.  The 
Act  establishes  a  maximum  grant  level  of  50 
percent  of  project  costs.  The  agency's  regula- 
tions have.  In  fact,  resulted  in  an  average 
grant  level  of  only  29  percent  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  rural  counties  experience  a 
need  for  planning  assistance.  HUD's  701  plan- 
ning assistance  program  continues  to  be 
drastically  reduced,  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration planning  projects  have  never 
been  funded.  .  .  . 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  plan- 
ning program  should  be  funded  at  the  con- 
gres.sionaUy  authorized  level  of  $10  mil- 
lion. .  .  . 

BivENs:  ...  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  prosperity  or  even  survival  in  this  coun- 
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try,  our  first  focus  has  to  be 
more  Important  than  energy. 

Who  needs  energy  to  stay 
isn't  any  water  to  drink? 

WAMPtER:  ...  I  am  amon| 
committee  that  believe  that 
started  Implementing  some  ol 
of  the  Rural  Development  Ad 

We  have  had  honest  diffi 
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and  that  we  can  see  the  full 
Act  come  Into  play  because,  Ir 
we  could  do  more  to  alleviate 
In   this   country   by   proceeding 
meaningful  public  works 
areas  &-,  we  can  in  some  of 

Van   Meter:    .    .    .   the   EPA 
Grants   pre  gram  ...  Is   not 
the  needs  of  rural  areas  .  .  . 
Implementation  of  the  prograiii, 
yet,  helped  alleviate  the  Nation 
economic    and    employment 
EPA  funds  projecti  accordin 
priority  lists  .  .  .  thl.s  means 
ban  requirements  receive  prlnjary 
tlon. 

The  point  we  are  trying  tc 
rural  areas  are  not  receiving 
share    of    Federal    waste    w 
funds.  ...  It  is  our  firm  belief 
the  best  managed  and  most 
eral  construction  programs  is 
PmllA.  A.slde  from  its  grant 
places  several  million  dollars 
funds    Into    rural    areas — arc^s 
reached  by  EPA. 

We  submit  that  up  to  f3 
authorized  under  the  Rural  d4> 
for  Increasing  FmH^   water 
posil  loans,  and  S300  authorfeed 
and  waste  disposal  developmen  t 
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Van  Meter:  .  .  .  have  founi  I 
talk   about   the   projects   for 
years,  and  they  stlU  dont  ma 
they  come  through  ETPA 

We  have  had  Farmers  Hom^ 
tlon  projects  that  have  been 
grounds,  they  have  gotten 
award  the  contract,  and  co 
ects  to  everybody's  satlsfactlor 
Is  the  route  to  go. 

Maddox  :  Our  Association 
recommendation  that  $30  m 
cted  for  planning  grants  for 

As  for  water  and  waste 
munlty  facilities,  many  rural 
projects  cannot  be  launched 
vldlng  for  adequate  water  anc 
ties.  Many  small  eommunltle.« 
the  necessary  faculties  and 
to  provide  them. 

RossEU,:  Section  306  of  th^  i 
Izes  $10  million  annually  for 
ment    planning    grants.   This 
never  implemented  on  the 
701  program  and  EDA  already 
planning  activities.  .  .  .  HUD 
been  heavily  oriented  towards 
areas    and    EDA's    has    been 
funded  .  .  .  the  $10  million  , 
clfically  for  rural  areas  marks  ., 
beginning  for  building  capatil 
local  level 

.  .  .  the  Congressional  Rural 

reconunended  that  the     

loan  program  be  raised  from  it  i 
million  level  to  SI  billion  am  ; 
that  the  groundswell  resnons< 
public  works  act  clearly 
need    for    new    and    renovated 
facilities  throughout  the  count;  y 

Cornman:   .  .  .  the  701 
has  decreased   In  recent  years 
munltles  must  annually 
ropolltan    areas   for   an 
has  dropped  from  $100  mlliron 
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1975  to  Just  $62.5  million  In  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Graham:  We  are  aware  of  the  widespread 
desire  among  rural  communities  for  Im- 
proved water  and  waste  water  disposal  sys- 
tems. .  .  .  Our  members  were  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  recommendation  that 
$30  million  be  appropriated  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  planning  grants.  Very  few 
states  have  anything  In  the  way  of  planning 
funds  to  permit  e.xamlnatlon  of  such  ele- 
ments as  central  systems  ...  or  alternative 
disposal  methods. 

Graham  :  .  .  .  the  $30  million  suggested  by 
CRC,  would  represent  a  major  shot  In  the 
arm  to  other  elements  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs. 

Community  facilities  are  still  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  .  .  .  medical  care  Is  not  any 
closer.  Transportation  Is  a  pressing  prob- 
lem ...  It  affects  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try ...  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  make 
public  Investments  that  are  unrelated  to 
one  another  by  several  bodies  of  govern- 
ments; stat^,  local,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  one  of  the  great  challenges  we  have 
In  this  society  Is  to  elemlnate  some  of  the 
fragmentation  In  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  .  .  .  and  to  try  to  articulate  a  continu- 
ous process  In  medical  care  .  .  . 

BhECKrNRiDGE:  ...  At  thc  same  time  we 
are  discussing  how  far  we  are  going  In  ad- 
vancing these  monies  out  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  are  Imposing,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  through  the  EPA,  wf.ter  and  sewer, 
waste  disposal  requirements  throughout  the 
Nation  .  .  .  these  communities  cannot  bear, 
cannot  meet,  cannot  match,  and  cannot — 
on  an  economic  feasibility  basis — fund  with- 
out your  programs  .  .  .  they  are  .  .  .  the  very 
key  to  the  kind  of  infra-structure  nece.ssary 
to  do  the  things  that  Mr.  Mecure  has  been 
talking  about  .  .  .  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
In  large  part  ...  Is  In  your  hands  and  In  the 
SEA'S  hand.  In  the  private  sector's  hands,  on 
a  long-term  continuing  revltallzatlon  pro- 
gram basis  that  would  bring  us  out  of  this 
recession — If  you  like  that  word  In  prefer- 
ence to  depression-  so  much  more  quickly 
than  we  have  even  contemplated  that  It  sort 
of  makes  my  head  swim. 

Kaye:  ...  If  this  program  Is  to  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  lives  of  rural  peo- 
ple—especially the  disadvantaged — immedi- 
ate attention  must  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  public  transportation  In  rural  areas  .  .  . 
There  are  about  20,000  towns  with  under 
50,000  people.  In  1975.  1976,  only  318  of  these 
were  served  by  transit  systems,  and  many  of 
these  were  either  bedroom  communities  or 
resort  areas  .  .  .  Studies  have  Indicated  that 
the  Inve.stment  required  to  Improve  rural 
roads,  re^alr  and  strengthen  bridges,  build 
and  operate  the  required  trucks  would  be 
greater  than  the  amount  to  retain  the  rail 
system  .  .  .  Federal  support  of  the  rural - 
oriented  highway  system  Is  being  abandoned 
at  the  very  time  the  Increased  loads  will  re- 
quire Increased  expenditures. 

Section  148  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  produces  such  result  ...  Of  the 
38  state  plans  so  far  reviewed,  the  proposed 
reduction  on  the  secondary  road  system  is 
substantial,  with  planned  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  not  uncommon. 

Congress  should  mandate  that  priority  to 
be  given  to  railroad,  road  and  bridge  projects 
under  the  public  works,  public  emnloyment, 
veterans'  Jobs,  and  other  Jobs  programs  pres- 
ently In  place  or  planned. 

If  there  are  to  be  state  allocations  of 
funds  under  these  programs,  then  Coneress 
must  Insist  that  the  state  equitably  divide 
such  funds  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Graham  :  Our  Council  agrees  that  present 
FmHA  restrictions  limiting  water  and  waste 
disposal  grants  to  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  development  costs  of  a  given  project 
should  be  amended  to  permit  up  to  75  per- 
cent participation  In  such  projects  by  that 
agency. 
The    suggested    language    regarding    user 


payments  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  domestic  users  in  the  area  makes 
considerable  sense  and  would  help  elimi- 
nate situations  such  as  that  cited  last  year 
by  Congressman  James  Oberstar  when  he 
called  attention  to  a  Minnesota  project  which 
anticipated  a  monthly  charge  of  $34  as  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  service  charge 
of  $12. 

Zook:  In  the  area  of  housing,  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  has  requested  funding 
for  programs  which  ha\e  never  received  ap- 
propriations. These  programs  Include  housing 
research,  rent  supplements,  and  technical  as- 
sistance grants.  The  current  trend  In  FHA 
housing  programs  has  placed  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  existing  housing,  rental 
housing,  home  repairs,  and  rehabilitation. 

Strict  environmental  standards  have  In- 
creased the  extent  of  services  small  cities  are 
required  to  provide  their  citizens.  There  Is  a 
critical  need  to  articulate  a  policy  for  the 
Interaction  of  environmental  standards  with 
the  goals  of  rural  development.  Requirements 
currently  In  effect  under  FHA  add  to  the 
burden. 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  re- 
quire that  the  development  cost  of  a  project 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  grant.  Since 
the  EPA  201  and  208  programs  have  been 
law,  numerous  small  cities  have  conscien- 
tiously tried  to  meet  detailed,  far-reaching, 
and  sometimes  changing  requirements.  They 
have  had  to  go  to  consultants,  their  regional 
EPA  offices,  their  regional  councils  of  gov- 
ernments, and  to  workshops  .sponsored  by 
EPA,  and  organizations  like  the  National 
League  of  Cities  to  learn  how  to  obey  the 
laws.  All  of  these  actions  have  cost  small 
city  officials  in  time  and  dollars. 

Kobell:  We  support  appropriation  of  the 
'  full  authorized  level  of  the  community  de- 
velopment grants  authorized  under  various 
sections  of  the  Rviral  Development  Act  of  1972 
which  include  water  and  waste  disposal  plan- 
ning and  development  grants,  rural  com- 
munity fire  protection  grants,  rural  develop- 
ment planning  grants,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment project  grants. 

We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  at  the 
national  level  to  focus  attention  on  the  needs 
that  exist  for  funding  and  facilitating  th« 
rural  water  and  waste  systems  with  loans 
and  grants  available  at  full  levels  authorized 
by  Congress. 

C.     BUSINESS     AND     INDUSTRIAL    PROGRAM 

Spracue:  .  .  .  Business  and  Industrial  Loan 
Program  came  Into  being  in  1972  with  the 
passage  of  the  Act.  It  was  not  until  Decem- 
ber of  1973  that  we  had  any  authority  to 
take  applications,  and  really  got  our  regula- 
tions written  and  underway.  ...  It  took  us 
until  December  of  1975  to  get  the  regula- 
tions re-written  to  provide  a  secondary  mar- 
ket where  the  local  banker,  with  the  $100,000 
lending  limit,  would  be  able  to  sell  his  90 
per  cent  paper  In  the  secondary  market. 

So  far,  we  have  obligated  funds  for  about 
a  billion  dollars  under  this  program.  ...  de- 
mand looks  like  It  Is  going  to  be  substantial 
this  year.  We  are  looking  forward  to  creating 
as  many  Jobs  as  possible  under  this  pro- 
gram . . . 

Cleveland:  Our  experience  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  $350,000,000  sum  author- 
ized for  guaranteed  loans  each  year  under 
t^e  B&I  program  Is  small,  relative  to  the 
demand  from  qualified  borrowers:  and  this 
activity  level  could  perhaps  be  tripled  with- 
out Inviting  Farmers  Home  to  reach  for  mar- 
ginal applicants  or  straining  the  existing 
B&I  loan  processing  system. 

Sprague:  .  .  .  The  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972,  hUtory  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  In- 
tents of  that  legislation  was  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  existing  private  credit  sector 
in  moving  capital  Into  rural  areas.  First  .  .  . 
when  we  o-^ened  the  business  and  Industrial 
loan  program — which  was  a  loan  guarantee 
approach  ...  as  soon  as  we  got  them  In  the 
field  and  working,  we  discovered — along  with 
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the  lenders — that  we  needed  to  Improve 
them  to  provide  a  method  for  the  local  len- 
der to  sell  this  guaranteed  paper  off  and 
attract  outside  capital,  and  bring  It  Into 
the  home  community. 

Cleveland:  We  raise  our  money  In  the  na- 
tional money  market  on  a  wholesale  basis. 
In  reliance  upon  the  strength  of  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  we  purchase.  Thus,  we 
could  perhaps  be  described  as  a  type  of  dis- 
tributor which  transfers  funds  from  money 
centers  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  invest- 
ment capital  to  outlying  areas  (which  com- 
prise most  of  the  country)  where,  In  our 
observation,  there  Is  generally  a  shortage  of 
lnve3tment  capital.  We  became  active  under 
the  B&I  program  at  the  end  of  1975,  when 
the  Farmers  Home  regulations  governing  it 
were  modified  to  make  the  B&I  guarantee 
adequately  attractive  to  investors. 

The  size  of  the  B&I  organization  appears 
to  have  Increased  to  the  point  where  Farmers 
Home  could  (and  perhaps  already  Is)  ade- 
quately processing  viable  applications  repre- 
senting two  or  three  times  the  annual  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  the  B&I  program. 

Russell:  Increasing  the  funding  of  the 
Industrial  development  grant  program  from 
the  current  $10  million  to  the  maximum  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  is  essential  If  the 
program  Is  to  begin  to  have  a  national 
Impact. 

Maddox:  As  of  December  31,  1976.  PmHA 
had  received  pre-applications  for  471  busi- 
ness and  Industry  loans,  totaling  $493  mil- 
lion, which  was  more  than  Its  total  appro- 
priation for  the  entire  year. 

The  business  and  industry  loan  program 
has  not  been  as  effective  as  It  could  be  be- 
cause It  has  been  drastically  under-funded. 

Our  Association  would  strongly  advocate 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  budget  for  B&I 
loans  as  recommended  by  the  CRC.  For  ex- 
ample. Increasing  thc  amount  budgeted  from 
$350  million  to  $3  billion  could  mean  the 
addition  of  hundreds  of  thousand.s  of  Jobs. 

This  program  ha's  a  potential  for  creation 
of  Jobs  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  hoped 
for  under  the  current  budget.  Congre.ss  set  a 
national  ceiling  of  $350  million  for  the  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  two  previous  fiscal  years 
and  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Cleveland:  The  B&I  program  represents 
good  public  policy.  It  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  facilitate  the  efficient  allocation  of 
capital  within  our  economy  wdthout  provid- 
ing subsidies  to  Inefficient  enterprises  by  suf- 
fering losses  which  exceed  the  price  that  pri- 
vate borrowers  are  wUling  to  pay  for  the 
guarantee. 

The  original  congressional  Intent  of  the 
B&I  program  was  to  facilitate  capital  Invest- 
ment In  areas  outside  the  densely  urbanized 
parts  of  the  country  where  Investment  capi- 
tal is  often  difficult  to  obtain.  It  takes  roughly 
$10,000  to  $20,000  of  Investment  to  provide  a 
Job.  The  typical  B&I  loan,  and  the  type  we 
believe  the  program  Is  most  useful  for.  runs 
In  size  from  about  $1,000,000  to  $3,000  000 
That  means  50  to  300  Jobs:  but  it  takes  only 
perhaps  a  man-month  of  government  staff 
time  to  process  such  a  loan.  If  Farmers  Home 
conducts  Itself  like  a  prudent  lender.  It 
should  be  able  to  hold  Its  losses  under  the 
program  to  levels  fullv  covered  by  the  1% 
fee  charged  for  the  guarantee.  It  Is  difficult 
to  think  of  another  government  program  that 
can  provide  as  many  permanent  and  produc- 
tive Jobs  at  such  low  cost. 


CONGRESSIONAL    RURAL   CAUCUS 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 


the  past  several  days,  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  joint  hearings  before  two  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittees  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Anti-Trust,  Capital,  and 
Employment  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. We  testified  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posed budget  submitted  by  the  House 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  distinct  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus.  As  you 
know,  this  caucus  is  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Congressmen  who  are  making  strong 
efforts  to  put  together  and  recommend 
legislative  proposals  for  our  rural  areas. 
The  CRC  budget  proposal  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  recently  is  the 
product  of  many,  many  hours  of  diligent 
work  and  research.  I  believe  it  deserves 
thorough  consideration  by  the  entire 
Congress. 

Rural  development,  in  my  mind,  should 
be  to  bring  jobs,  opportunity,  and  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  to  low  income,  underem- 
ployed people  in  rural  America — not  only 
for  the  good  of  those  areas,  but  for  the 
betterment  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

Rural  development  is  not  a  new  con- 
cern in  the  Congress.  Indeed,  I  think  in 
some  ways  Congress  has  a  fairly  decent 
track  record  in  this  area.  Responsible 
congressional  action  created  land-grant 
colleges.  New  technology  and  education 
came  also  in  the  form  of  agriculture  ex- 
periment station  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion services.  There  have  also  been  suc- 
cessful beneficial  programs  in  agricul- 
tural credit,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
youth  programs,  wildlife  programs,  and 
recreational  development. 

In  1972,  the  Congress  approved  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  which  laid  down 
a  framework  of  Federal  assistance.  I  sup- 
ported this  proposal  and  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  work  to  develop  and 
implement  programs  of  action  that  will 
attack  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  our  rural  areas.  Yes,  there  have  been 
successes,  but  I  believe  there  needs  to 
be  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  rural 
development  and  assistance. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  Is  the 
recommendation  by  the  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus  for  vastly  increasing  the 
loan  authorization  levels  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Increased  loan 
authority  can  provide  funds  to  finance 
new  farms,  new  housing,  new  public  fa- 
cilities, and  new  businesses,  while  pro- 
tecting existing  economic  units  who  need 
additional  credit.  This,  to  me,  means  new 
jobs  and  an  expanding  tax  base  in  rural 
America. 

The  budget  proposal  we  have  sub- 
mitted calls  for  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  already  existing  and  proven  loan 
and  grant  programs  under  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  making  financial 
resources  available  to  America's  rapid- 
ly expanding  credit  needs. 

But  most  importantly,  this  budget  pro- 
posal. Increasing  these  loan  authoriza- 
tion levels  Is  at  virtually  no  expense  to 
the  taxpayer.  Why,  because  the  loss  his- 
torically on  guaranteed  and  insured 
loans  by  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  Small  Business  Administration  is 
very,  very  small.  Both  of  these  agencies 


have  a  proven  track  record.  They  have 
been  successful  and  have  been  one  of  the 
most  economical,  effective,  and  beneficial 
vehicles  available  to  alleviate  and  help 
to  eliminate  underemployment  and  un- 
employment throughout  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding rural  America. 

They  should  be  commended  for  the 
progress  they  have  made  toward  build- 
ing up  the  economic  and  social  base  for 
small  towns  and  communities.  By  in- 
creasing their  resources,  we  can  accel- 
erate our  efforts  toward  this  object  with 
minimal  cost  to  today's  already  over- 
taxed taxpayers. 

The  CRC  budget  proposal  recommends 
$15.9  billion  for  loan  level  authorizations 
to  Farmers  Home  Administration  as  well 
as  $557  million  for  grant  appropriations. 
The  $15.9  billion  recommended  loan  au- 
thorization level  does  not  directly  add  to 
Federal  budget  outlays  since  insured 
loans  are  not  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  By  providing  this  increased 
authorization  level  we  might  well  pro- 
duce over  2  million  jjrivate  sector  jobs. 
The  full  implementation  of  these  finan- 
cial resources  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
our  farmers,  nonfarmers,  and  our  Na- 
tion. It  can  and  will  create  jobs  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again 
emphasize  that  the  CRC  recommenda- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  Congressmen  who 
are  aware  of  the  special  problems  of 
rural  America.  During  the  past  14  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress  I  have  rep- 
resented a  rural  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina consisting  of  small  towns  and  com- 
munities. Thus  I  believe  I  have  had  am- 
ple experience  and  am  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  our  rural  areas. 

The  CRC  proposals  reflect  the  think- 
ing of  both  political  oarties  and  will  go 
a  long  way  in  providing  the  economic 
stimuli  needed  for  rural  America.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  loan  authorization  levels 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
Small  Business  Administration  should  be 
increased.  It  can  work.  We  have  seen 
reports  on  how  effective  these  two  agen- 
cies have  been  in  dealing  with  the  rural 
areas  of  our  country.  They  have  been 
successful.  With  additional  authoriza- 
tions, these  agencies  will  be  in  position 
to  provide  even  more  benefits.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  CRC  budget  proposals. 

I  include  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
report  "Congressional  Rural  Caucus 
Budget  Proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1978": 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus  Budget  Pro- 
part  in — continued 
H.  FmHA — Salaries  and  Expenses 
Halloran 
We  have  the  responsibility  for  all  the  per- 
sonnel actions  .  .  .  financial  matters  with 
regard  to  Farmers  Home  Administration,  .  .  . 
disbursement  of  funds  .  .  .  collection  of 
funds  .  .  sound  fiscal  policy  by  which  that 
is  controlled.  ...  In  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, we  have  some  7.300,  7,400  employ- 
ees, full-time,  in  the  field.  These  are  in  1,700- 
odd  county  offices  ...  we  are  concerned 
about  .  .  .  effective  delivery  of  our  funds  out 
in  the  field  ...  In  terms  of  giving  to  our 
Deo^1e  In  the  field  the  tools  they  need  to 
effectively  administer  the  programs  ...  we 
are  .  .  .  putting  In  management  Information 
systems.  .  .  . 
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McNlchols 
While  PmHA's  responsibility 
have  signlflcantly  Increased, 
has  not. 

1.  Mercure 

We    think    that,    number 
not     done     enough     In    the 
years  ....  It  Is  probably  30  to 
during  which  the  neglect  of 
ties    has    been    historical  . 
urban  areas  of  people  who 
educational  and  employment 
In  some  very  serious  problems 
munltles  .  .  .  now    that 
are  reversing,  it  is  also 
alert  to  the  necessity  to  develop 
slve  strategies  so  that  c 
velop  their  resources  to  prevent 
ance  cf  the  problems,  or  an 
many  of  the  problems,  that  are 
areas   back   to  the  rural 

.  .  .  We    have    expanded 
Farmers  home,  we  need,  also, 
tain  that  we  expand  the  vislc^i 
velopment.  It  is  not  lust 
and  those  things,  but  it  is  the 
ment  of  communities  that  we 
op  as  a  philosophy  of  doing  i 
counties  ...  we  need  to  take  a 
Ing  a  different  set  of 
delivery  mechanisms  for 

Section  603  of  the  Rural 
provides  that  the   SecreUry 
has  a  very  Imoortant 
surlne  that  there  Is  a 
res'>iir''es — Fe<1erol.  State   and 
retary  hai  told  me  that  we 
responsibility  very  seriously.  . 
J.  Loan  authorization  levels 
Breckinridge 

.  .  .  when  the  Rural 
adopted   in    1972.   no   ceilings 
on  your  loan   authority.  .  .  . 
effected  bv  the  Appropriations 
sertlne  ceilings  .  .  .  why  do 
these  celUnes  if  you  are  eoln 
loss  risk  cre<iit  ratio  that  Is 
the  finest  in  the  country,  .  .  . 
Maddox 

We  have  ureed  expansion  of 
Administration  Dro«Tams  and 
Its  guaranteed  loan  limits. 
Breckinridge  and 

Q.  ...  Is  there  any  basic 
figure  recommenced  by  this 
one.  a  sound  figure  and,  two, 
limitation? 

A  ...  If  one  follows  the 
established,  you  are  right 
Is    an    artifclal    constraint   o: 
money — any  limitation  is  a 

Breckinridge 

.  .  .  We  are  cutting  off  our 
our  faces  with  some  budgetary 
playing  with  taxpayers'  reveni^ 
that  Is  not  the  c«se.  We  are 
aporopriatlng  billions  of 
service  lobs  when,  over  here, 
them  with  private  dollars 
turn  on  the  Investment,  instead 
Ing  to  our  inflation 

.  .  .  People  look  at  the  figure 
and  get  scared  to  death.  If 
figure. 

If  the   sound   aopll'-atlons 
are  not  there,  you  will  not 
the   financial   svstem   of   the 
fund  It,  you  will  not  fund  it. 

The  recommended  $15.9 
thorizatlon    levels    Inclu'^e    S! 
farmers  programs.  S6  6  billion 
ing  program"!,  $4  0  billion  for 
nity  programs,  and  $3.0  billion 
ness   and   Ini1u«itrlal   program; 
do  not  directly  add   to  federal 
lays  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
tain  Interest  subsidies  and 
loans  are  not  paid  out  of  the 
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ury. These  loans  are  resold  through  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank,  and  guaranteed  loans 
do  not  appear  In  the  federal  budget  except 
as  "losses"  occur.  The  subsidies  or  losses  are 
offset  by  more  than  a  100 'i'o  return  on  the 
taxpayers  Investment. 

The  CRC  report  recommends  that  Federal 
agencies  with  established  and  proven  loan 
programs  should  place  greater  responsibility 
for  these  loans  on  the  regulated  financial 
Institutions.  Those  banks  which  exercise 
good  credit  Judgment  and  maintain  satis- 
factory records  of  loan  repayment  should 
have  discretionary  authority  to  fund  loans 
on  an  automatic  or  semiautomatic  basis,  thus 
expediting  and  helping  to  eliminate  the 
heavy  burden  of  unnecessary  federal  paper- 
work and  personnel.  Adequate  monitoring 
cali  assure  public  accountability. 

Last  Thursday  evening  I  was  privileged 
to  meet  with  President  Carter  at  the  White 
House,  and  one  of  the  subjects  of  our  dis- 
cussion was  the  CRC  package  we  have  before 
us  today.  The  President  displayed  complete 
familiarity  with  both  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  and  the  SBA  programs.  In 
fact,  in  1972  then-Governor  Carter  testified 
in  favor  of  the  Act  at  hearings  held  by  Sena- 
tor Talmadge  in  Georgia.  Jimmy  Carter 
knows  first  hand  the  needs  of  rural  America. 
His  background,  inter  alia,  is  that  of  both 
a  farmer  and  a  small  busine'sman.  The  Presi- 
dent Indicated  a  keen  interest  in  our  pro- 
posal and  has  directed  Its  study  Internally 
by  his  Administration. 

If  implemented  this  proposal,  along  with 
a  comparable  expansion  of  the  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams, would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
revitalizing  the  economy  of  Rural  America 
and  could  additionally  create  as  many  as  3 
million  private  sector  Jobs  across  the  coun- 
try—Jobs that  could  be  targeted  to  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Also,  because  these 
would  be  private  sector  Jobs  that  create 
rather  than  consume  revenues,  these  propos- 
als could  be  Implemented  at  a  net  profit  to 
the  taxpayer  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
level  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  pro- 
gram could  potentially  produce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  to  3  million  private  sector  Jobs. 
Most  importantly.  It  is  more  than  95%  pri- 
vately, non-tax  dollar  funded. 
Maddox 

Congress  should  set  higher  annual  ceil- 
ings for  guaranteed  B  &  I  and  farm  loans. 
Congress  could  designate  funding  levels  for 
all  PmHA  guaranteed  loan  programs  as  re- 
serves against  losses  rather  than  ceilings. 
Loans  then  could  be  made  under  a  loan-to- 
reserve  ratio  such  as  10:1  or  20:1.  PmHA's 
excellent  loss  record  suggests  that  such  ra- 
tios would  be  prudent. 

One  of  the  best  vehicles  available  for  in- 
fusing massive  doses  of  credit  Into  rural 
areas  through  private  lenders  Is  the  guar- 
anteed loan. 

With  minimal  Impact  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et, the  guaranteed  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  be  effectively 
used  with  great  benefit  to  rural  communi- 
ties. The  guaranteed  loan  program  offers  a 
way  for  rural  banks  to  tap  the  money  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  and  community  develop- 
ment loans. 

Long 

I  think  the  authors  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment j»ct  at  the  time  it  was  passed  envisioned 
unlimited  use  of  the  guaranteed  loan  type 
of  system  for  business  and  Industrial  pro- 
grams, but  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
administrative,  and  legislative  changes,  have 
muted  this  intent. 

Breckinridge  and  Maddox 
Q  ...  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  fi- 
nancial market  can  handle  the  fiow  of  funds 
required  for  our  rural  areas?  Could  the  mar- 
ket take  care  of  programs  if  we  had  unlimited 
ceilings? 

A  .  .  .  Mr.  Maddox.  I  see  no  problem  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  limit.  We  have 


Investors,  Merrill  Ljmch,  E.  F.  Button,  all  the 
big  brokers  now  in  this  and  they  are  seek- 
ing these  loans.  In  our  particular  case  we 
have  sold  some  to  our  state  pension  funds. 
Louisiana  has  well  over  a  billion  dollars  In 
the  state  pension  funds.  They  Invest  this 
money  In  corporate  bonds  and  Government 
bonds.  This  Is  a  beautiful  investment  for 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  really  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  celling.  Why  could  not  the  loans 
be  handled  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  hous- 
ing insured  programs  where  the  reserves  are 
built  up  and  the  loans  extended  are  pro- 
tected by  the  loan  reserves  that  are  paid  In 
where  it  would  be  a  self-funding  device? 
Easterly 

These  programs  are  limited  by  the  amount 

of    guarantees    you    make    available.    I    use 

guarantees    Instead    of   money   as   I   firmly 

believe  these  programs  will  fund  themselves. 

McKay 

Without  the  loan  and  grant  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  any  com- 
munities in  Utah  would  go  without  signif- 
icant development  simply  because  the  capital 
necessary  to  make  Improvements  Is  not  In 
our  rural  communities. 

Under  the  EPA  standards  and  the  require- 
ments for  water  and  sewage  disposal,  they 
are  under  tremendous  hardshio. 

I    might    add    here    that    the    record    is 
phenomenal  in  the  farm  community  above 
any  other  for  non-default. 
Maddox 

By  considering  the  levels  designated  for 
guaranteed  loans  as  reserves  rather  than  ceil- 
ings, tremendous  amounts  of  capital  could 
be  released  for  rural  development  without 
having  an  Impact  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
We  feel  particularly  strong  about  this  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  Chairman. 
BroyhlU 

Of  particular  Importance  to  me  Is  the 
recommendation  by  CRC  for  vastly  In- 
creasing the  loan  authorization  levels  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Increased 
loan  authority  can  provide  funds  to  finance 
new  farms,  new  housing,  new  public  facili- 
ties, and  new  businesses  while  protecting 
existing  economic  units  who  need  additional 
credit.  This  means  new  Jobs,  and  an  expand- 
ing tax  base  in  Rural  America. 

....  this  can  be  done  at  virtually  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  . . . 
Alexander 

.  .  .  The  proposal  also  calls  for  a  $15.9  bil- 
lion loan  authorization  level  for  rural  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  While  this  bil- 
lion dollar  figure  may  appear  large  and  at 
odds  with  our  efforts  to  curb  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  does  not  constitute  Federal  spending 
of  $15.9  billion. 

This  expenditure  appears  in  the  budget 
only  as  lo=ses  oc'"r.  which  historically  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  one  and 
two  per  cent.  .  .  . 

K.  Financial  Resources 
Long  of  Louisiana 

It  has  been  said  that  the  word  "rural"  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  "credit  short" 
and  that  may  very  well  be.  Commercial 
banks  and  financial  institutions  In  our 
smaller  communities  have  an  extremely 
difficult  time  because  they  lack  the  flexibil- 
ity, the  llquiditv  to  finance  a  laree  number 
of  loans  In  the  first  Instance,  and  to  finance 
major  projects  which  necessarily  involve 
long-term  pay-outs  on  these  particular 
types  of  loans. 

The  loan  Kuarantee  programs  available 
through  PmHA  and  SBA  can  be  extremely 
valuable  in  drawing  additional  capital  to 
these  communities  and  in  freeing  up  the 
exlstln''  reserves  for  additional  loan-making 
use  in  the  day-to-day,  week-to-week,  month- 
to-month  problems. 
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Maddox 


One  solution  to  meeting  capital  needs  Is 
to  give  rural  banks  more  direct  access  to 
major  money  markets.  The  Committee  on 
Rural  Banking  l>roblems  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  found  that  while  commercial 
banks  may  discount  farm  loans  with  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  they  seldom 
have  used  the  discount  mechanism. 

To  expand  the  lending  capacity  of  these 
banks,  it  Is  essential  that  they  obtain  access 
to  national  money  markets. 

Breckinridge  and  Mercure 
Q.  .  .  .  why  not  let  the  marketplace  deter- 
mine the  flow  of  funds  by  removing  false 
ceilings  that  are  a  deterrent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Infra-structure  of  America? 
Mercure 
If  we  are  talking  about  Insured  and  guar- 
anteed loans,  I  think  the  prudent  way  is  to 
establish   reserves   against   those  loars   that 
are  reasonable   and   sound.   Then   you   can 
eliminate  the  ceilings  with  a  certain  amount 
of  security. 

Cleveland 
Since  commercial  banks  frequently  prefer 
not  to  make  long  term  loans  and  because 
banks  located  outside  of  money  center  cities 
often  have  insufficient  lendable  funds,  the 
only  way  for  many  of  these  loans  to  be 
made  Is  for  the  bank  to  obtain  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  and  then  to  sell  the  guar- 
anteed portion  of  the  loan  to  a  firm  such  as 
ourselves  which  stands  always  ready  to  pvir- 
chase  this  kind  of  guaranteed  paper  at  the 
going  market  rate. 

Many  Farmers  Home  state  offices  have  re- 
quested special  allocations  from  the  Na- 
tional Office.  But  owing  to  the  volume  of 
such  requests  probably  most  of  these  will  not 
be  funded  soon,  since  only  about  $20,000,000 
Is  expected  to  be  made  available  in  April 
when  allocations  not  used  In  a  few  states 
win  be  distributed  to  some  of  the  loans  from 
other  states  awaiting  funding. 

Easterly 
The  guaranteed  loan  program  can  do  for 
the  small  business  what  PHA  and  VA  loans 
have  done  for  housing  in  this  country.  The 
guaranteed  loan  program  is  good  for  every- 
body. •' 

It  gives  the  rural  bank  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  money  to  use  in  its  com- 
munity, as  the  deposits  created  by  the  loans 
will  fund  the  unguaranteed  10 '^  that  the 
bank  must  hold. 

I  think  that  Is  Just  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  about  this,  and  that  is  this 
is  a  self-fund  from  the  bank  and  the  gov- 
ernment, too. 

The  sale  of  these  loans  In  the  secondary 
market  is  the  onlv  way  a  bank  can  tap  the 
money  market  to  fund  the  loans  made  under 
the  guaranteed  programs. 

The  secondary  market  is  well  established 
Most  of  the  large  brokers,  such  as  Merrill- 
Lynch  and  E.  F.  Button  have  investors  eager 
to  buy  this  paper. 

L.  Bureaucracy,  Paperwork.  "Red  Tape,"  and 
Processing 
Breckinridge  and  Sprague 
Some  members  of  the   banking  commu- 
nity .  .  .  feel  they  could  greatly  facilitate  and 
expedite  your  and  their  business. 
Sprague 
We  believe  that  they  can,  too. 

Van  Meter 
Were  the  funds  available,  FmHA  could  ex- 
pedite construction  starts  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  delay.  Needed  public  facilities 
could  be  built,  and  Jobs  would  be  created  al- 
most immediately  .  .  . 

Maddox 
On  the   question  of  automatic  loan   ap- 
proval, IBAA  endorses  the  CRC  recommenda- 
tion to  permit  lending  institutions  to  con- 


summate Federally  guaranteed  loans  with- 
out submitting  an  application  for  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  agency  Involved.  This 
automatic  approval  would  eliminate  unnec- 
essary paperwork  and  detailed  analysis. 

Instead  of  having  Just  a  celling — in  the 
past  I  have  had  problems  where  I  would  have 
a  customer  come  in  and  attempt  to  get  an 
SBA  loan  and  the  funds  were  simply  not 
available — but  if  we  had  a  device  where  the 
reserves  were  set  up  and  there  was  some  tj-pe 
of  automatic  approval,  unless  the  loan  was 
submitted  and  declined  within,  let  us  say,  a 
one  week  period  . . . 

If  he  is  precluded  from  moving  any  of  his 
prior  loans  Into  this  program  and  if  he  is 
required  to  maintain  the  10  percent  himself, 
then  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
an  automatic  approval  of  that  particular 
type  of  loan  because  it  will  be  made  on  the 
same  criteria  that  he  makes  all  of  his  loans 
on. 

Swanson 
Attainment  of  employment  goals  .  .  .  out- 
lined in  the  CRC  letter  to  President  Carter 
will  necessitate  greater  reliance  upon  super- 
vised lending  institutions  which  will  be 
called  upon  in  making  credit  decisions.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  already 
moved  in  this  direction  under  their  two-day 
processing  plan  and  greater  progress  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  in  the  near  future.  Work- 
ing as  a  team,  government  and  industry  can, 
in  our  ODinion,  achieve  such  a  standard  of 
operations. 

Easterly 
Approval  has  slowed  from  10  days  to  30 
days.  Their  volume  has  picked  up  consider- 
ably since  they  have  started  making  agri- 
culture loans.  I  would  like  to  see  banks  doing 
more  of  the  credit  analysis  and  the  agencies 
doing  less  paperwork  and  more  supervision. 
Graham 
Consulting  engineers  believe  that  another 
problem  contributes  to  Increased  costs; 
hence,  fewer  projects.  That  problem  is  the 
delays  which  abound  in  the  carrying  out  of 
waste  water  treatment  projects.  "This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  Jointly-funded  projects 
where  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Aeency,  or  the- 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  sharing  in  the  faculty  cost. 

For  several  months,  in  1975  and  in  early 
1976,  consulting  engineers  were  being  re- 
quired by  FmHA  and  EPA  to  negotiate 
separate  and  different  contracts  for  the  exact 
same  project. 

Naturally,  whenever  occasions  arose  where- 
in it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  differing 
requirements,  the  consultant  would  be 
ordered  to  stop  work  while  the  local  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  agencies  argued — 
first,  with  this  regional  offices  and  then  with 
their  administrative  officials  In  Washlnsrton, 
DC. — to  see  whose  provisions  should  take 
precedence. 

.  .  .  Consulting  engineers  are  placed  In  the 
position  of  comparing  paragraph  4  of  Form 
No.  1  with  paragraph  9  of  Form  No.  2,  or 
paragraph  7  of  Form  No.  1  with  paraq'raph 
11  of  Form  No.  2,  et  cetera.  The  confusion 
which  results,  particularly  in  firms  which 
handle  a  large  number  of  FmHA  projects, 
can  be  enormous. 

.  .  .  most  consulting  engineers  and  most 
community  officials  responsible  for  treatment 
plant  projects  would  greatly  prefer  working 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
rather  than  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Af.  Financial  Training  Program — Private  and 

Public  Sectors 

Breckinridge 

.  .  .  that  can  be  accomplished  not  only  by 

the   training    program    which    the    IBA    has 

initiated  amongst  its  rural  bankers  for  that 

purpose — in   order   that   they   might  better 

understand  the  availability  of  the  program 


and  the  profit  available  to  them  through 
utilization  of  It — but  also  in  order  that  they 
might  get  the  money  more  rapidly  flowing  . . . 
contemplate  a  comparable  training  program 
for  .  .  .  county  supervisors. 

...  I  Just  can't  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance that  this  Member  attaches  to  an  ac- 
commodation that  properly  and  adequately 
discharge  your  duty  of  accountability,  on  one 
hand,  but  expedites  and  facilitates  the  flow 
of  these  funds,  on  the  other,  under  no  false 
limitations,  stifling  a  demand  that,  we  have 
heard  from  you  gentlemen,  is  out  there  in 
excess  of  your  capacity  to  finance. 
Sprague 
...  we  are  conducting  an  ongoing  pro- 
gressive training  program  for  all  of  our  field 
staff  in  this  loan  guaranteed  program. 

We  have  a  training  center  at  Norman. 
Oklahoma  .  .  .  contract  with  Dunn  and 
Dunnally,  a  subsidiary  of  Dunn  and  Brad- 
street,  which  conducts,  each  month,  two 
courses  in  credit  and  financial  management. 
These  courses  do  nothing  more  than  teach 
our  county  and  other  staff  this  bankers' 
language  and  how  he  looks  at  the  loan.  We 
have  found  that  we  don't  always  talk  the 
same  language  so  we  have  done  that. 

.  .  .  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
wanted  to  use  the  same  approach  on  all  of 
our  guaranteed  programs.  One  county  super- 
visor may  learn  it  through  the  housing  busi- 
ness, not  recognizing  that,  next  week,  he  will 
be  using  the  same  thing  in  the  farmer  loan 
business,  and  the  next  week  in  the  industrial 
loans. 

We  ask  for  the  essential  Information  .  .  . 
we  have  instructed  our  county  supervisors 
that  we  expect  them  to  go  through  a  mutual 
training  process  with  the  local  lenders,  and 
help  that  lender  put  together  those  first 
applications  until  someone  on  his  staff  knows 
how  to  do  it,  also. 

Breckinridge  and  Maddox 
...  is  there  anything  that  the  caucus  can 
do  to  suggest  or  facilitate  .  .  .  the  initiation 
of  Joint  training  programs  throughout  the 
nation  that  would  take  advantage  of  your 
facilities  and  your  expertise  on  one  hand 
vls-a-vls  the  county  supervisors,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  training  programs 
vis-a-vis  your  member  banks? 

Mr.  Maddox.  I  think  that  could  be  an  excel- 
lent suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that 
in  many  of  the  rural  areas  the  small  banker 
Is  not  aware,  not  only  of  the  problems  on 
detail,  but  is  not  aware  particularly  of  thi 
procedures  necessary  to  Implement  them. 

If  some  type  of  regional  seminar,  which 
could  bring  together  representatives  of  USDA, 
as  well  as  the  small  banks,  and  PCA's  and 
work  out  some  kind  of  cooperative  and  in- 
formative program,  I  am  sure  It  would  be  of 
invaluable  benefit  to  the  small,  individual 
rural  bankers. 

Easterly 
...  we  are  putting  on  seminars  In  Louisi- 
ana. We  are  inviting  the  banks  there.  We 
are  sitting  down  and  telling  them  that  the 
SBA  Is  good.  SBA  has  had  a  bad  reputation. 
But  that  is  not  true  any  longer.  It  Is  not  true 
with  this  guaranteed  program.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful program.  It  really  does  benefit  everybody. 
Breckinridge 
It  was  suggested  further  that  consideration 
be  given,  and  it  will  be  given  because  we  are 
going  to  see  that  it  is,  to  the  conduct  of  Joint 
training  sessions  between  PmHA,  SBA,  and 
the  private  lending  community,  regionally 
If  not  state  by  state  throughout  the  nation, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  expeditious 
flow  of  the  money. 

Cleveland 
I  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea. 
I  think  that  the  reason  many  applications 
are  delayed  is  through  a  lack  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  lenders  and  approval 
agencies  as  to  what  the  other  expects  In  an 
application. 
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We  have  nine  milll-n  sma 
the  United  States  todav,  but 
able  to  help  only  30.000. 
new  businesses  Incorporated 
will  onlv  be  able  to  helo  8,i 

...  If  the  Federal  Goverrinent 
SBA  and  FHA,  can  assist  private 
guaranteeing  loans,  the  level 
can  increase  drsmattrsUy. 
will  improve,  Jobs  wUl  be 
will   expand,   production   and 
be  enhanced. 

O.  Job  creation  potential 
Breckinridge 

In  1976  the  SBA  loaned 
billion  to  various  enterprises 
nation,  creating  approximately 
In  the  private  sector.  SBA's  4 
cost  approximately  $200  milllpn 
trative  costs.  Based  on  SBA'i 
ratio  ($2  billion  x  6%  1 ,  $100 
be  recovered.  Thus  $1.9  blllior 
to  the  tftxpavers  with  prlnc 
The  estimated  288,000  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  cost  appijjxlmately 
million  for  administration 
for  loan  los'ses.  for  a  total  cost 

Because  these  288.000  Jobs 
tor  Jobs — that  pay  rather  than 
the  CRC  estimates  that  the 
the  taxpayer  is  as  follows: 

1976  tax  revenue  and  savings  fcr  288,000  SBA 
program-created  j  3bs 
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Per  Job 


Federal    Individual 

income   tax $2,300 

Federal  corpora- 
tion  tax 1, 134 

Federal  welfare  sav- 
ings        2,500 

State  and  local 
tax 2.114 

Total 8.048 


1  b{ 


Simply  stated,  the  total 
benefits,  less  than  $300  mllUoi 
leaves  a  total  net  benefit  of  $5 
tixoayers  thereafter:  for 
dollars  out  out  by  SBA,  the 
celve  a  return  of  seven  dollars 
$7  benefits  ref'elved. 

It   is   sleniflcant   to   note 
million  small  businesses  In  the 
the  SBA  wa«  able  to  help 
Of  the  370.000  new  bustne«se  i 
In  1976.  SBA  will  only  be  able 
Many  of  these  are  in  small 
communities   as  well   as 
viouBly.   the   demand   Is   there 
expansion  of  the  PmHA  and 
and  I  trust  tbat  some  of  onr 
will  address  themselves  to  this 
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The  major  advantage  In  th 
FmHA  and  SBA  programs  Is 
not   pilot   programs.    They    ar 
ce«sful  exlstlnc  programs  whlph 
to  the  President.  Coneress.  an 
financial    communities.    By 
current  averaee  lonn  from 
m'lHon.  SBA  could  Increase 
.lobs  tenfold  without  significantly 
administration  costs. 

Panetta 
I  am  amazed  by  one  comnlent 
made  In  your  testimony:  that, 
the  current  averaee  loans  from 
million.  SBA  could  Increase 
Jobs  ten-fold  without  increasing 
tlon  costs. 

As  I  e«tlmate  that,  we  have 
288.000  Jobs  that  have  been 
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Small   Business   Admin'stratlon.    A    ten-fold 
Increase  would  be  almost  2.88  million  Jobs. 

Is  that  the  result  you  contemplate? 
Breckinridge 

Tbat  is  the  conclusion  that  properly  flows 
from  that  statement. 

Maddox 

SBA  activity  could  also  be  Increased.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Small 
Bus  ness  Administration  is  falling  far  short 
of  its  r)ot»ntlal  for  peneratin?  lobs.  SBA  ao- 
proved  approximately  26,000  loans  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  which  generated  about  288,000 
Jobs. 

This  activity,  of  course,  involved  only  a 
fraction  of  the  nation's  9'i  million  small 
business  concerns.  The  loan  volume  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  community. 

Breckinridge  and  Swlnnea 

Q.  How  many  Jobs  are  you  creating?  Can 
you  give  us  that  sort  of  extrapolation? 
Swlnnea 

A.  ...  in  terms  of  jobs  created  or  saved, 
from  1974  through  the  end  of  January,  the 
31st.  this  year,  we  have  obligated  Just  over 
a  billion  dollars.  Our  figures  show  that  we 
have  created  or  saved  about  123,455  Jobs  .  .  . 
one  billion  dollars  for  123.455  Jobs,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Breckinridge  and  Swlnnea 

Q.  If  the  two  of  you  were  not  inhibited  by 
these  false  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress .  .  .  you  not  be  the  most  beneficial 
Job — creating  stimulation  In  the  private  sec- 
tor program  available,  outside  of.  perhaps 
the  SBA? 

A.  I  certainly  think  so  ...  at  the  present 
time.  Just  In  one  state  alone,  they  have  ear- 
marked all  of  their  allocations  for  this  year. 
They  have,  on  file  there,  about  $88  million 
in  good,  strong  applications  they  would  like 
to  fund  If. they  could  just  get  the  funding. 
Cleveland 

We  find  .  .  .  that  it  takes  perhaps  $10  to 
$20  thousand  to  create  one  Job. 

Many  of  the  typical  B&I  loans  range  from 
$1  to  $3  million  each.  That  Is  50  to  300  Jobs 
per  loan. 

It  takes  only  about  a  man-month  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  staff  time  to  proc- 
ess one  of  these  applications.  From  our  per- 
spective. It  appears  that  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  effective  Government  Job  crea- 
tion programs  in  terms  of  cost  that  there  is. 

Furthermore,  It  is  my  personal  view  that  if 
Farmers  Home  Administration  conducts  it- 
self prudently  .  .  .  they  should  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  losses  Incurred  under  the 
program  with  the  1  percent  guarantee  fee 
that  they  charge.  The  Ijorrowers  are  certainly 
willing  to  pay  that  in  return  for  getting  the 
funds. 

Easterly 

TTiese  loans  will  create  manv  new  lobs.  We 
will  do  three  times  as  much  In  1977  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past  six  years,  and  we  are 
Just  getting  started. 

.  .  .  We  have  made  178  loans  totaling  over 
$16  million  and  created  932  permanent  jobs. 
Breckinridge  and  Zook 

Q.  Directing  your  particular  attention  to 
the  Job  creation  aspect  and  the  revenue  crea- 
tion aspect  of  this  proposal  ...  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  agree  with 
other  witnesses  that  the  best  way  to  counter 
the  unemployment  and  inflationary  problem 
confronting  us  is  by  removing  the  ceilings 
on  the  $16.4  billion  budget  proposal  before 
us  and  allowing  the  private  money  market 
to  decide  how  many  more  billions  we  wish 
to  Invest  In  that  sort  of  a  profit-making 
undertaking. 

Zook 
Yes.  I  would. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  .  .  . 
They  are  very  significant.  ...  I  would  un- 


derscore yovir  statement  of  the  financial 
strangulation  of  the  small  cities  for  tax  dol- 
lars. .  .  This  sort  of  proposal  is  very,  very 
helpful. 

Breckinridge 

.  .  .  expansion  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  .  .  .  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  .  .  .  could  be  specif- 
ically targeted,  by  area  and  by  formula,  to 
areas  of  highest  unemployment  In  both  rural 
and  urban  America. 

.  .  .  although  the  Caucus  directs  its  atten- 
tion .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Rural  America  ...  we  are 
talking  about  .  .  .  national  programs,  tar- 
geted at  national  problems. 

The  targeting  factor  of  this  proposal.  .  .  . 
Is  one  that  has  been  overlooked  by  many 
.  .  .  the  program  contemplates  .  .  .  coping 
with  the  serious  unemployment  situation 
confronting  the  Nation  both  In  rural  and 
in  Urban  America. 

Pressler 

...  I  have  a  firm  belief  that.  In  our  rural 
states  and  areas,  there  Is  a  great  potential 
to  develop  a  lot  of  Jobs  through  the  free 
enterprise,  but  it  is  going  to  take  Govern- 
ment involvement  by  loans  and  the  kind  of 
assistance  needed  to  get  these  things  off 
the  ground  .  .  .  the  cost  of  this  program 
will  repay  Itself  in  Income  taxes  collected 
from  Jobs  created  and  from  family  farms 
saved  ...  In  a  rural  area  or  an  urban  area, 
programs  such  as  these  actually  return  more 
to  the  Treasury  than  the  Treasury  pays  out. 
Van  Meter 

...  I  believe  now  Is  the  time  to  turn 
loose  the  funds  to  expedite  these  things, 
and  put  the  contractors  and  their  people 
back  to  work. 

McNlchoIs 

.  .  .  You  have  to  take  care  of  them  first 
in  your  community,  and  maintain  the  Jobs 
that  you  have.  Then,  in  the  development  of 
your  prolect.  you  try  to  get  enoueh  growth 
built  into  it — which  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  permit  you  to. 
but  we  were  s>iccessfiil  in  doing  through  an 
ARC  grant.  Jointly  with  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
m'nlstration — so  that  you  can  entice  other 
Industry  to  come  to  your  community  and 
locate  on  this  water  line  and  the  sewage  sys- 
tems that  you  have  in  the  county  .  .  .  most 
indvistrial  lobs  ...  In  my  area  .  .  .  require 
low  Income  housing  .  .  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vipJd? 

Mr.  BROVHILL.  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Poun- 
tatn) . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  ray  distin- 
erulshed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  BroyhillI  ,  who  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Rural  Caucus,  and 
also  hi";  colleaccup.  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Breckinridge). 

The  Rural  Caucus  working  together, 
composed  of  individual  Members  from 
both  parties  in  this  body,  has  done  a 
great  iob.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  their  program  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  body  can  be  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  become  effective  so  we  can 
do  for  rural  America  what  we  are  al- 
ready trying  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  can  then  build  and  rebuild 
America  and  a  better  America  for  every- 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
important  discussion  about  the  role  of 
small  business  in  economic  recovery. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that 
our  goal  is  to  expand  small  business  and 
to  make  it  healthier.  Actions  that  we  in 
Congress  have  taken  and  are  considering 
should  help  to  some  degree.  The  Paper- 
work Commission  which  we  created  is 
making  progress,  and  continuing  pres- 
sure on  agencies  with  regulatory  func- 
tionj  to  weigh  the  economic  impact  of 
their  actions  can  bear  fruit. 

The  heart  of  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  small  business  is  the  regular 
small  business  loan  program,  designed  to 
aid  small  business  which  have  difficulty 
obtaining  financing  in  the  commercial 
marketplace. 

According  to  the  most  recent  annual 
report  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  $2.1  billion  loaned  under  the 
auspices  of  SBA  programs  either  main- 
tained or  created  288,000  taxpaying  jobs. 
While  I  have  supported,  and  will  continue 
to  support,  the  creation  of  public  .service 
jobs  opportunities  through  local  govern- 
ments, I  believe  that  we  ought  to  seri- 
ously examine  the  basic  loan  program  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as 
a  vehicle  for  promoting  far  greater  job 
opportunities  in  the  private,  taxpaying 
sector. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  provision  in 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  which  the  House  passed  recently,  to 
establish  a  new  2-year,  40-percent  jobs 
tax  credit  to  stimulate  employment, 
especially  in  small  businesses.  Under  the 
program,  employers  could  take  a  tax 
credio  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  first 
$4,000  annual  wages  paid  to  new  em- 
ployees after  the  payroll  achieved  a  nor- 
mal growth  of  3  percent  in  1977  and  1978. 
I  know  that  President  Carter  and  his 
economic  advisers  have  been  briefed  on 
the  potential  for  economic  growth  con- 
tained in  the  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram, and  I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  promote  Interest  in  this  approach 
within  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  President  Car- 
ter, working  closely  with  the  Congress, 
can  develop  a  basic  national  small  busi- 
ness policy  to  govern  our  actions  and 
aspirations  during  the  next  4  years. 
For  example,  we  must  continue  the  prog- 
ress being  made  to  ease  the  paperwork 
burden.  Government  regulations,  from 
agencies  like  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  and  Environmental  Protection, 
have  to  take  economic  factors  into  ac- 
count to  a  far  greater  degree.  Antitrust 
and  monopoly  laws  have  to  be  vigorous- 
ly implemented.  Tax  laws,  and  their  im- 
pact on  small  business,  have  to  be  con- 
tinually reexamined,  and  the  basic  in- 
struments of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration have  to  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP'S 
TESTIMONY  ON  REFORM  OF  THE 
NATIONS  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presented  a 
statement  earlier  today  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  pub- 
lic hearing  on  welfare  reform.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  contents  of  that  statement  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  reform 
of  our  Nation's  welfare  system  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  demands  upon  our 
agenda  this  session. 

I  compliment  the  Secretary  and  his 
Department  for  holding  these  important 
hearings.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary's 
own  hearing  today,  his  Department  is 
holding  weekly  open  forums  on  welfare 
reform  here  in  Washington — at  which 
anyone  can  appear — and  a  series  of  re- 
gional public  hearings  in  the  major  urban 
centers  of  the  country. 

But  holding  hearings  is  only  the  first 
step.  A  listing  of  hearings  and  studies  on 
the  welfare  system  would  constitute  a 
volume  in  itself.  The  real  task  before  the 
administration,  the  Secretary,  the  De- 
partment— and  ultimately  Congress — is 
the  formulation  and  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  genuine  reform.  The  public  will 
measure  our  performance  solely  on  that 
basis. 

I  am  convinced  that.  If  approached 
with  a  certain  awareness  and  vision,  wel- 
fare reform  can  be  permanent,  can  result 
in  absolute  savings  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
can  redirect  resources  to  the  legitimately 
needy  In  a  fashion  more  equitable  than 
ever  before. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  government 
officials  at  all  levels  have  wrestled  with 
the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  burgeon- 
ing welfare  costs.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  States — but  not  at  the 
Federal  level — there  have  been  no  basic, 
innovative  policy  modifications. 

FUNDING  SHIFTS  ARE  NO  SOLUTION 

Funding  shifts  are  no  solution.  They 
treat  symptoms  rather  than  causes,  and 
they  postpone  the  day  of  genuine  wel- 
fare reform. 

Funding  transfer  is  a  shell  game: 
the  pea  is  under  the  Washington  shell, 
that  of  State  government,  or  that  of 
local  government.  But  the  pea — sym- 
bolizing the  taxes  required  to  sustain 
the  system — remains  the  same.  And  the 
time  wasted  in  the  game  serves  no  pur- 
pose, because  a  tax  dollar  is  a  tax  dol- 
lar regardless  of  where  it  is  sent. 

This  funding  transfer  shell  game  ac- 
tually compounds  the  problems  we  must 
address.  Why?  There  are  two  reasons. 

First,  when  local  government  is  freed 
from  its  participation  in  welfare  costs, 
the  attention  of  the  taxpayer  and  local 
government  officials  is  hereby  weakened. 
If  welfare  is  to  be  kept  under  control, 
the  attention  of  local  officials  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential. 

Second,  sending  the  problem  over  the 
horizon  to  the  State  capital  or  the  Na- 
tional Capital  compounds  the  problem 
not  only  because  it  minimizes  local  gov- 
ernment interest,  but  also  because  sub- 


sequent decisionmaking  is  thereby  placed 
in  the  hands  of  officials — both  legisla- 
tors and  administrators — who  may  be 
further  removed  from  the  problem  areas 
and  root  causes. 

THERE    MUST    BE    A    REDIRECTION    IN    THE    COALS 
OF  THE  SYSTEM 

I  know  that  many  sincere  proposals 
will  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  HEW's 
hearings.  I  am  committed  to  working 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to 
examine  the  viability  of  those  proposals 
and  to  help  effect  permanent,  substan- 
tive reform.  But  I  must  stress  the  action 
plan  needed  is  reform,  not  federaliza- 
tion. 

What  should  be  the  substantive  goals 
of  that  welfare  reform? 

First,  provision  of  sufficient  aid  to  the 
truly  needy; 

Second,  provision  of  incentives  for 
recipients  to  find  employment  and  free 
themselves  from  the  system; 

Third,  provision  of  assistance  only  to 
those  entitled  by  need  to  receive  it; 

Fourth,  prevention  of  fraudulent 
abuse  of  the  system ;  and 

Fifth,  operation  of  the  system  within 
the  limits  of  public  resources. 

In  summary,  welfare  assistance  ought 
to  be  directed  at  the  improvement  of 
the  status  of  an  economically  disad- 
vantaged person,  creating  a  reasonable 
likelihood  the  person  will  be  permanently 
freed  from  further  reliance  on  public 
assistance.  This  is  crucial,  because  when 
government  takes  from  one  person  to 
give  to  another,  it  diminishes  the  incen- 
tive of  the  one  from  which  it  took  and 
the  independence  of  the  one  to  whom 
it  gave. 

THE    MORAL    CASE    FOR    WELFARE    REFORM 

There  is  a  moral  case  here,  and  this 
moral  case  centers  around  the  disad- 
vantaged— the  poor,  the  infirmed.  the 
dependent — those  without  adequate  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to 
share  with  most  Americans  the  abun- 
dance of  the  20th  century.  Against 
the  background  of  the  "Roots"  phenom- 
enon sweeping  the  country,  which  I  think 
could  be  one  of  the  healthiest  things  to 
happen  in  this  country  in  years  if  it 
makes  people  more  aware  of  their  her- 
itages and  traditions,  there  is  no  more 
propitious  time  than  now  to  address  this 
moral  case. 

Is  there  anything  in  America  today 
that  smacks  more  of  servitude,  depend- 
ence, and  subjugation  than  a  disadvan- 
taged person's  year-in  and  yesr-out  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance?  Can  you 
imagine  what  it  does  to  a  person's  atti- 
tude about  himself  or  herself  to  realize 
how  cruel  this  system  is?  Fearing  to- 
morrow can  never  be  better  than  today. 

I  consider  it  to  be  profoundly  im- 
moral— on  the  part  of  Government,  not 
those  having  to  receive  this  assistance — 
for  Government  to  continue  in  place 
those  policies  which  perpetuate  this  de- 
pendence, which  keep  these  people  on 
the  borderline  of  poverty,  and  which  fail 
miserably  to  tie  such  assistance  together 
witli  a  means  of  giving  them  the  skills 
they  need  to  be  self-sustaining  and  in- 
dependent from  control  by.  or  subservi- 
ence to,  central  authority  no  matter  what 
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Its  fonn.  These  people  need 
want  the  skills  with  which 
their  living  standard,  the 
from  which  to  exercise 
as  to  their  own  lives.  I  consl 
atlon  of  the  present  pr 
epitome  of  arrogance  too 

There  is  no  reason  to  con 
is.  We  have  answers  availab 
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For  almost  3  years  now, 
working  with  many  of  my 
gain  congressional  action 
to  effect  basic  substantive 
important  procedural  refor: 
the  "National  Welfare  Refonh 
4679,  this  proposal  contains 
arate   provisions   for  deali 
problems  being  brought 
hearings. 

Specifically,  the  principal 
this  bill  would — 

Curb  the  $30  and  one- 
Insertintr  a  maximum  of  151 
the  needs  standard 

Make  the  "4-month  rule" 
month  transition  period  ; 

Deduct  work-related 
earnings  exemptions,  because 
one-third  of  those  expenses 
twice; 

Provide  for  a  standard  ^ 
expense  option,  in  place  of 
pllcity  of  all  of  the  work-rela 
which  are  now  claimed; 

Require  use  of  a  standarc 
identification  card,  solely 
related  purposes  and  no  oU 

Define  child  as  one  below 
18,  for  now  persons  under 
stances  can  receive  AFDC  u 
of  21.  as  children,  even  t 
legally  adults; 

Provide  50-percent  m 
law  enforcement  fraud  control 

Require  more  effective 
zation  on  the  part  of 
lumo-sum  awards,  shared 
utlliti'»s.  and  rpsourcps  from 
ing  with  welfare  families; 

Step  up  child  support 
tivities  and  methods:  and 

Perhaps  most  Imoortant  of 
size  work  requirements. 

This  work  reouirement 
serves  additional  comment, 
ready  indicated,  the  key  to 
fare  reform  lies  in  either 
slstlng  in  the  task  of  securing 
the  recipient  in  the  private 
can  and  should  be  done  in 
ways: 

Making  work  registration 
a  paper  exercise; 

Requiring  active  job  search 
bodied  individual  can  matct 
job  skills  and  available  work; 

Requiring  community  worl 
proerams.  In  order  that  an 
person    unsucc<»s.sful    in. 
above  tasks  .still  works  a 
of  hours  within  the  commuiii 
some  taneible  benefit  to  that 
and  associating  more  with 
who  are  not  receiving  as, 

Assuring  sulHclent  training 
ties;  and 

Expanding  job  opportunitids 
vate  sector  through  reducing 
of  taxes  on  jobs-creating 
on  individuals. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimated  during  the  last 
Congre.ss  the  total  national  savings  of 
the  National  Welfare  Reform  Act  would 
reach  $1,7  to  $2.2  billion  annually.  Those 
funds  could  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers 
from  whence  they  came  in  the  form  of 
lower  taxes,  or  used  for  other  important 
social  program  needs,  or  to  Increase  bene- 
fits to  those  truly  needy  and  eager  to 
free  themselves  and  their  families  and 
children  from  the  welfare  sy.stem. 

CREATINC  ALTERNATIVES  TO  DEPENDENCE  ON 
WELFARE 

The  Government  needs  to  do  much 
more  to  assure  the  existence  of  jobs  to 
which  those  now  on  welfare  can  move 
in  the  private  sector. 

President  Carter  has  said  repeatedly 
that  decisions  affecting  Government  pro- 
grams should  be  made  within  functional 
categories.  That  is  the  basis  for  his  Gov- 
eniment  reorganization  effort.  Welfare, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  job  in  the  private 
sector,  cannot,  therefore,  be  examined 
in  any  context  other  than  jobs.  The  role 
of  permanent  tax  rate  reductions  on  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  thus  becomes 
crucial  to  these  welfare  questions. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
testiinony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Michael  Blumenthal,  last  week  on 
this  point.  Secretary  Blumenthal  strong- 
ly emphasized  the  importance  of  in- 
creased capiti'.I  investment,  arising  from 
tax  rate  reductions,  as  a  mears  of  creat- 
ing and  keeping  jobs. 

Tax  policy  must  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  effects  on  the  in- 
centives of  people  to  work  and  produce, 
to  save  and  invest,  to  build  and  employ — 
all  of  which  adds  up  to  jobs.  When  tax 
rates  go  up  and  investment  and  employ- 
ment opportimities  in  the  private  sector 
go  down,  it  is  not  the  rich  who  have  been 
soaked.  It  is  the  unfortunate  workers 
who  either  become  unemployed  or  must 
work  with  less  productive  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  the  unfortunate  wculd-be 
workers  who  remain  unemployed. 

Attempts  to  benefit  the  less  fortunate 
and  fight  poverty  by  redi-stributing  in- 
come through  the  tax  code  are  ultimately 
counterproductive.  Instead  of  dividing 
up  a  static  economic  pie,  we  need  to 
expand  the  size  of  that  pie,  so  everyone 
can  partake  more  of  it.  The  only  real  way 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Hving  for  "vrry- 
one,  including  those  now  on  welfare,  is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  per 
capita  by  reducing  the  t«ix  barriers  to 
investment  and  einplcyment. 

The  greater  the  tax,  the  greater  the 
shrinkage  in  real  growth.  Conversely, 
lower  tax  rates  produce  growth.  When 
tax  rates  were  cut  in  the  1920's.  1950*s, 
and  1960's,  jobs  were  created,  people  con- 
sumed more,  output  soared  as  workers 
had  more  incentive,  small  businessmen 
worked  longer  hours,  professional  people 
took  shorter  vacations,  people  saved 
more,  and  in\c;tment  grew.  No  wonder 
tax  revenues  rose. 

We  must  eliminate  the  tax  bias  aguinst 
job  creation,  for  taxes  impact  directly 
on  hiring.  A  firm's  total  cost  of  hiring 
includes  payroll  and  withholding  taxes, 
while  a  worker's  takehome  pay  is  ex- 
clusive of  both.  As  taxes  rise,  the  cost  of 
labor  to  the  firm  rises,  and  fewer  workers 
are   hired.    Simultaneously,    the    take- 


home  pay  of  those  with  jobs  is  reduced, 
causing  many  workers  to  lose  incentive 
and  opportunity.  Those  without  work  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  at  first 
drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
As  the  job  market  remains  tight  and  un- 
employment benefits  run  out,  the  man  or 
woman  who  once  had  a  job  enters  the 
welfare  system.  There  is  no  clearer  way 
to  see  how  jobs  relate  to  welfare  and  how 
their  creation  and  preservation  is  essen- 
tial to  keeping  people  from  falling  into  a 
dependency  on  welfare  and  to  helping 
those  already  on  welfare  out  of  it. 

I  have  pushed  vcrj'  hard  over  the  past 
4  years  for  reductions  in  tax  rates — spe- 
cifically to  create  and  sustain  jobs.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  is  the  Jobs  Creation 
Act  of  1977.  mcst  recently  Introduced  as 
H.R.  4735.  That  legislation  now  has  113 
cosponsors  on  the  House  side.  It  offers 
the  administration  and  the  Congresc  a 
m.eans  of  carrying  out  Secretary-  Blum- 
enthal's  emphasis  on  tax  rate  reductions 
to  create  iobs,  and  coupled  with  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Reform  Act,  It  offers  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  a 
means  of  carrying  out  substantive  wel- 
fare reform  and  creation  of  alternatives 
to  such  welfare, 

I  look  forward  to  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  administration  will  for- 
mulate at  the  end  of  the  HEW  hearings. 
A  great  deal  of  the  ne\v  administration's 
credibility  is  on  the  line. 


FREE  MARKET  AND  POOD 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1977 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre^1ou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  K9n,sas  fMr.  SEBEtnjs)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  SEBELIT^s.  Mr.  Sncp.ker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  discuss  legisla- 
tion I  reintroduced  today,  the  Fi'ee 
Market  and  Food  Protection  Act  of  1977. 

This  bill's  primary'  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide equity  and  con.=;ideration  to  the  man 
whose  job  it  is  to  feed  this  Nation  and 
help  feed  a  troubled  and  hungry  world.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  we  are  witnessing 
a  new  era  in  American  agricultural  policy 
today,  an  era  in  which  the  farmer  and 
his  product  have  become  a  vital  resource 
that  Is  being  utilized  in  unprecedented 
fashion  to  further  many  different  na- 
tional interests. 

No  longer  is  it  the  farmer's  job  to  sim- 
ply farm,  nroduce  and  provide  quality 
food  and  fiber  at  the  lowest  comparative 
cost  in  the  world.  Today,  we  find  the 
farmer  and  his  product  a  prizPd  national 
resource  to  be  utilized  In  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy,  in  the  fight  against 
Inflation,  in  the  humanitarian  effort 
to  alleviate  malnutrition  and  hunger 
throughout  the  world,  and  In  the  effort 
to  maintain  our  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  Day  for  the  foreign  oil  we  use 
in  this  Nation, 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  popular 
for  those  within  the  organized  labor 
movement,  for  State  Departmf^nt  off.- 
cials,  for  those  involved  in  the  humani- 
tarian effort  to  alleviate  hunger  ?^':'  rr ''!- 
nutrition,  for  the  consumer  interests,  ai  '. 
for  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
to  speak,  with  every  good  intention,  about 
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"our  grain."  Their  grain  in  this  instance 
is  in  fact  the  farmer's  grain. 

I  realize  and  agree  that  It  is  in  our 
national  Interest  to  keep  food  prices  at 
a  reasonable  level.  It  is  also  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  conduct  our  export 
policy  to  enhance  our  foreign  policy  In 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  international 
understanding.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  country  also  has  a  humani- 
tarian responsibility  to  assist  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  In  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  I  am  thinking 
primarily  of  those  developing  nations 
who  are  experiencing  an  ever-increasing 
population  and  decreasing  energy  and 
food  supply.  All  of  these  things  are  in 
our  national  interest.  But,  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues  and  those  directly  involved 
that  these  efforts  should  not  be  done  at 
the  farmer's  expense.  It  is  still  the  farm- 
er's grain.  He  prepares  the  soil,  he  drills 
the  wheat,  he  harvests  the  crop,  and  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  only  if  he  can 
receive  a  price  that  will  enable  him  to 
stay  in  business. 

I  realize  tliat  sounds  pretty  basic,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  too  many 
folks  today  who  simply  do  not  under- 
stand that  basic  fact. 

If  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
suspend  grain  and  cotton  export  sales 
for  any  number  of  reasons,  and  if  these 
suspensions  or  export  controls  are  puni- 
tive and  discriminatory  to  the  farmer, 
then  it  is  also  in  our  national  interest 
to  provide  the  farmer  equity.  If  we  are 
going  to  embargo  the  farmer's  product 
in  the  interest  of  fighting  inflation,  con- 
ducting foreign  affairs,  or  any  number 
of  other  reasons,  social  or  economic,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  that 
simple. 

In  part,  this  legislation  is  intended  to 
increase  the  realization  that  should  fu- 
ture Government  intervention  in  grain 
exports  occur,  there  is  a  price  that  has 
to  be  paid  and  that  price  is  in  truth  an 
investment  in  our  national  interest.  This 
bill  would  assure  the  farmer  minimum 
financial  protection  if  Government  in- 
terference or  special  interest  pressure 
should  cause  future  disruption  In  U.S. 
farm  exports. 

Should  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment deem  It  in  the  national  interest 
to  suspend  export  sales  of  grain,  national 
interest  equity  payments  to  farmers  who 
still  own  their  grain  would  be  required. 

This  initial  payment  would  become 
payable  when  export  sales  of  grain  and 
cotton  are  suspended.  The  payment 
would  be  10  percent  of  the  parity  price 
per  bushel  or  bale  of  the  commodity  con- 
cerned. Payments  for  holdings  beyond 
20,000  bushels  or  500  bales  for  an  in- 
dividual producer  would  be  reduced  to  5 
percent. 

For  each  additional  30-day  period  the 
suspension  is  in  effect,  there  would  be 
additional  payments  in  the  amount  of  3 
percent  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel 
or  bale  of  the  commodity  with  holding 
In  excess  of  20,000  bushels  or  500  bales  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  of  the  parity  price 
per  bushel  or  bale. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  these  payments, 
or  investments  In  our  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction capability,  in  no  way  cover  the 
precipitous  decline  in  grain  prices  that 


farmers  have  experienced  during  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  In  grain  exports 
the  past  few  years.  However,  during  this 
time  of  fiscal  restraint,  these  equity  pay- 
ments will  at  least  enable  the  farmer  to 
maintain  his  economic  position  during 
future  such  suspensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past  the  farmer 
has  been  told  It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  maximize  food  production.  He 
received  assurances  from  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  of  free  access 
to  export  markets.  Despite  record  pro- 
duction costs,  he  responded  in  good  faith 
and  produced  a  record  grain  crop. 

Unfortunately,  suspensions  of  export 
grain  sales  have  disrupted  supply  and 
demand  marketing,  effectively  depressed 
grain  prices  in  some  cases  below  produc- 
tion costs,  denied  grain  producers  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  for  their  product, 
and  imposed  additional  storage  costs  on 
grain  producers  who  cannot  market  their 
pi'oducls  without  a  fair  economic  return. 

This  suspension  has  been  deemed  in 
the  national  interest.  It  has  also  been 
economically  punitive  to  the  farmer  and 
discriminatory  in  nature  to  agriculture. 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  equity 
payments  to  the  farmer  are  also  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  turn  become  in- 
vestments in  this  Nation's  ability  to  fight 
hunger,  stem  inflation,  provide  jobs,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  pay  for 
foreign  oil,  and  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

I  urge  consideration  and  support  for 
this  bill  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 


WHO  IS  BRADY  TYSON? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  fMr.  Bauman)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  in  the  House  were  highly  sur- 
prised to  read  the  remarks  made  by  the 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  Mr.  Brady  Ty- 
son, made  this  week  at  the  Commission's 
meeting  in  Geneva.  During  debate  on  a 
resolution  condemning  the  current  Gov- 
errunent  of  Chile,  Mr.  Tyson  took  it  upon 
himself  to  publicly  apologize  for  past 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government  regard- 
ing the  Government  of  Cliile.  He  inti- 
mated in  his  remarks  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment took  part  in  overthrowing  the 
Marxist  government  of  Salvador  Allende 
and  that  was  the  cause  for  his  abject 
apology. 

Mr.  Tyson  was  later  subjected  to  what 
a  State  Department  official  called  a  "rep- 
rimand" by  President  Carter  who  said 
that  Mr.  IVson's  apology  was  "inappro- 
priate." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Mr.  Tyson  has  been  identified  in  news 
dispatches  as  "a  specialist  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs"  who  was  named  to  this  cur- 
rent position  on  the  U.S.  delegation  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Andrew  Young. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  as  well  as  the  President 
himself  should  take  a  much  closer  look 
at  the  life  and  times  of  Mr.  Brady  Tyson. 
Mr.  Tyson  is  an  ordained  Methodist  min- 
ister, who  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 


Rice  University  in  Houston,  and  a  divin- 
ity degree  from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. He  has  taught  at  and  is  presently 
on  leave  from  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service  at  American  University 
in  Washington,  where  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  American  studies,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  talk  to  people  who  have 
heard  Mr.  Tyson's  lectures  as  well  as 
had  discussion  with  him,  and  they  de- 
scribe him  as  an  "avowed  Marxist." 

Examination  of  Mr.  Tyson's  back- 
ground shows  that  in  1966  he  was  teach- 
ing at  the  Escola  de  Sociologia  e  Politica 
in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil.  He  was  expelled  by 
the  Government  of  Brazil,  because  he 
had  "offended  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try," and  "disturbed  the  social  and  po- 
litical order,"  according  to  government 
officials.  Mr.  Tyson  had  publicly  called 
the  Brazilian  Government  "a  front"  for 
United  States'  foreign  policy,  which  he 
obviously  opposed. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Tyson  became  active  in  the 
North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America — NACLA — and  was  one  of 
several  incorporators  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  in  its  annual  report  of  1971 
described  NACLA  as  "off  shoot  for  the 
Students  For  A  Democratic  Society — 
SDS,"  NACLA  has  specialized  in  the 
preparation  of  reports,  from  a  Marxist 
perspective,  on  Latin  American  affairs. 
It  ha3  been  in  the  forefront  of  both  left- 
ist and  Communist  groups  supporting 
Communist  guerrilla  activities  operating 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  NACLA 's 
draft  statement  on  ideology  published  in 
May  of  1967  said  that  the  organization 
v.-as  trj'ing  to  finance  and  support  those 
who  "favor  a  revolutionary  change  in 
Latin  America,  but  also  take  a  revolu- 
tionary position  toward  their  own  so- 
ciety," 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  virtually 
all  of  NACLA's  publications  bear  the 
union  printii.g  label  No,  209,  which  be- 
longs to  Prompt  Press,  the  same  press 
which  prints  almost  all  of  the  literature 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  and 
its  various  fronts, 

A  brochure  which  was  published  by 
NACLA  states  that  the  background  and 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  as  follows: 

In  November  1966,  a  group  of  students,  pro- 
fessors, journalists  and  organizers  met  in  the 
wake  of  the  US  invasion  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  found  a  new  educational  orpa- 
nlzatlon,  the  North  American  Congress  on 
Latin  America,  In  order  to  help  prevent  the 
further  Vietnamlzatlon  of  Latin  America,  the 
new  organization  sought  to  uncover  the  real 
forces  shaping  US  foreign  operations — cor- 
porations, government  agencies,  foundations, 
churches  and  unions.  Utilizing  power  struc- 
ture research  techniques,  the  staff  developed 
a  broad  range  of  literature  which  has  been 
used  as  educational  material  among  various 
segments  of  the  North  American  population. 

The  NACLA  staff  conducts  ,=peclal  reseaixh 
projects,  produces  pamphlets  and  publishes 
a  monthly  newsletter.  The  staff  members  also 
contribute  to  books,  magazines,  and  move- 
ment newspapers.  Much  of  NACLA's  litera- 
ture has  been  translated  and  reproduced  in 
Latin  America,  A  major  portion  of  the  orga- 
nization's resources  is  devoted  to  maintaining 
an  extensive  data  base  of  facts  and  figures 
covering  every  aspect  of  US  involvement  in 
Latin  America  (clippings,  files,  special  direc- 
tories, etc.). 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
founded   in   November  of 
Tyson,  giving  his  address  as 
ton,  N.Y.,  was  one  of  five  , 
porators  of  the  organizatio}i 
incorporators  who  founded 
tion  have  all  participated  in 
Communist  or  leftist  front 
or  groups  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Tj'son  has  also  . 
A^ith  the  U.S.  Committee 
Latin    American    Political 
USLA.  In  hearings  held  befi)re 

committee  on  Internal 

Committee  of  the  Judiciary 
Senate  on  July  24,  1975.  a 
letterhead   of   the 
appears  listing  Rev.  Brady 
of  the  sponsors  of  the 
name    appears    alongside    _ 
sponsors  as  Herbert  Apthek^ 
chief   theoreticians   of   the 
munst  Party,  radical  attor4ey 

Kunstler,  and  Herbert  

the  radical  philosophers  of 
One  of  the  cochairmen  of  US 
Mr.  Tyson  lends  his  name 
linger,    associated    with 
Communist  organization  ol 
portance  in  recent  years. 
Committee  to  Abolish  the 
mittee  on  Internal  Security 
successful  in  doing  so  a  few 
Also  associated  with  Mr 
USLA  was  one  Michael 
member  of  NACLA.  as  well 
original    incorporators    of 
education  project.  Mr.  Locker 
member  of  the  first  staff  of 
Mobilization  Committee   w 
large  part  in  disrupting  the 

cratic  Convention.  Mr 

was  one  of  the  defendants 
called  Chicago  Seven. 

Mr.  Tyson's  recently  stated 
Chile  have  caused  quite  a 
one  should  be  surprised. 
Tyson  told  a  gathering  of 
Council  of  Churches: 

We  are  living  in  a  pre-fasclst 
Ian  world.  If  we  fall  to  prevent 
from  developing,  it  will  not  be 
ure  of  millions  of  comfortable 
our  failure  to  help  hundreds 
non -comfortable  persons  in 
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As  recently  as  1972,  a  coalition 
national  political  figures,  left 
cal  activists  and  even  some 
began  a  drive  for  relaxing  t^sions 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  In  a  2- 
held  in  the  new  Senate 
which  was  coordinated  by  Michael 
son,  secretary  of  the  New 
Communist  Party's  Peace 
one  of  the  militant  panelis 
Tyson.  At  that  time  he 
mobilization  of  American 
ion  to  persuade  the  U.S 
ease  relations  and  restrictions 
and    visits    with    Castro's 
regime. 

Mr.  Tyson  has  also  been 
sponsor    of    the    American 
Brazil,  joining  a  number  of 
ists  in  this  endeavor  directed 
the  Government  of  Brazil 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  background 
this,  it  seems  incredible  tha 
Carter  would  have  permitted 
Young  to  appoint  this  man 
Certainly,  he  should  not  hav  ; 
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mitted to  sing  the  praises  of  Salvador 
Allende  and  his  Marxist  Government  of 
Chile  at  any  conference  on  human  rights. 
All  of  this  calls  into  serious  question 
the  activities  of  Ambassador  Young  who 
is  now  seeking  to  expand  his  U.N.  em- 
pire by  establishing  a  Washington  office 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  includ- 
ing Capitol  Hill  lobbyists.  Ambassador 
Young  has  made  incredible  statements  in 
recent  days  in  which  he  gave  his  ap- 
proval to  the  Cuban  Communist  presence 
in  Angola  and  described  communism  as 
no  threat  to  blacks  in  Africa. 

The  Tj'son  affair  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  the  strange  views 
*  which  Ambassador  Young  holds.  I  call  on 
President  Carter  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  America's  well-being  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  remove  Mr.  Ty- 
son from  his  position.  Second  only  to 
that  should  be  prompt  consideration  of 
the  future  of  Ambassador  Young  at  the 
United  Nations  and  his  continued  service 
in  any  official  capacity. 
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"DECOUPLING"    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  of  crucial  importance  to  us  all. 
Yet,  the  1975  and  1976  Social  Security 
trustees'  reports  predict  a  disturbing 
imbalance  in  expenditures  and  income  in 
the  system  over  the  next  75  years. 

The  first  step  toward  elimination  of 
future  deficits  is  not  a  controversial  one. 
According  to  the  1976  ti-ustees'  report, 

Unreallstlcally  high  future  benefits  (will) 
result  from  the  complex  and  apparently  un- 
intentional way  in  which  future  benefits 
are  related  to  changes  in  wages  and  In  the 
Consumer  Price   Index. 

How  are  future  benefits  determined 
and  to  what  can  we  attribute  the  pro- 
posed imbalance? 

THE    PROBLEM 

Prior  to  1972,  Congress  raised  social 
security  benefits  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The 
1972  amendments  provided:  First,  for 
benefits  to  increase  automatically  with 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 
and  second,  for  the  maximum  earnings 
base,  on  which  social  security  taxes  are 
levied,  to  increase  automatically  with 
increases  in  average  earnings.  Thus, 
beneficiaries  would  be  protected  against 
inflption  and  contributors  would  receive 
automatic  improvements  in  their  pro- 
tection—adjusting both  for  inflation  and 
the  rising  level  of  living. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  two  severe 
problems  with  the  1972  amendments 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
financial  problems  which  the  system 
faces. 

CHANCING    BIRTHRATES 

First,  the  future  cost  projections  made 
in  1972  were  based  on  an  obsolete  set 
of  demographic  assumptions  that  bore 
little  relation  to  our  recent,  sharply  de- 
clining birth  rates.  Future  costs  of  the 
system  depend  crucially  on  the  number 
of  workers  available  to  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port future  retired  workers.  A  severe 


decline  in  births  will  eventually  cause 
greatly  increased  tax  rates  on  future 
workers. 

Yet  demographic  projections  devel- 
oped in  the  early  1960's  were  not  modi- 
fied until  1974 — hence  the  alarmirg 
and  radically  different  projections  maae 
in  1975  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security.  For  example,  the  actuil 
birih  rate  in  1972  was  30-percent  lowi;r 
than  the  assumed  rate. 

Recent  changes  in  demographic  pro- 
jections account  for  roughly  one-half 
of  predicted  future  deficits  in  the  system. 
Proposed  solutions  are  controversial  in 
nature  and  include:  increasing  the  tax 
rate;  decreasing  benefits;  infusing  gen- 
eral revenues  into  the  system;  increasing 
the  taxable  wage  base  for  contributions; 
increasing  the  retirement  age  to  68 ;  and 
eliminating  benefit  payments  to  second- 
ary beneficiaries. 

DOUBLE    INDEXING    OF    BENEFITS 

Second,  in  the  1972  amendments.  Con- 
gress legislated  an  Indexing  method  that 
overcompensates  for  infiation.  Under  this 
system,  future  retirees  get  a  double  bene- 
fit from  Inflation  by  having  both  higher 
wages  and  a  higher  beneflt  percentage 
computed  from  tlie  worker's  actual  aver- 
age monthly  wage — AMW.  In  future 
workers  will  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits that  exceed  their  most  recent  wages, 
especially  considering  the  tax-free  na- 
ture of  these  benefits. 

Present  benefits  are  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  a  worker's  average  monthly 
wage  of  covered  employment.  At  the  time 
a  worker  retires,  these  benefits  called  the 
primary  insurance  amount — PIA — is 
computed  from  the  worker's  actual  aver- 
age monthly  wage — AMW.  In  future 
years,  the  percentage  between  a  given 
AMW  and  the  corresponding  PI.A.  will  in- 
crease so  that  the  worker's  benefit  pay- 
ment will  rise  each  year  in  proportion  to 
increases  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index — 
CPI. 

For  example,  suppose  a  worker  retires 
with  an  A^rw  of  $200  and  receives  a 
beneflt  of  50  percent  of  his  AMW.  or 
$100  per  month.  If  a  one-time  inflation  of 
10  percent  occurs,  the  beneflt  percentage 
would  automatically  increase  by  10  per- 
cent to  a  new  value  of  55  percent.  The 
worker  would  then  start  receiving  bene- 
fits of  $110  per  month — 55  percent  of 
$200  This  procedure  correctly  adjusts  for 
inflation  for  retired  workers 

The  overcompensation  arises  for  em- 
ployed workers  whose  wages  rise  during 
inflationary  periods.  Workers  who  retire 
after  an  inflationary  period  will  have 
earned  higher  wages  and  hence  will  have 
a  higher  AMW.  When  they  retire,  how- 
ever, the  PI.A.  percentage  applied  to  their 
earnings  history  will  also  have  risen — to 
compensate  retired  workers  for  inflation. 

Extending  the  previous  example,  a 
workers  salary,  after  a  10-percent  in- 
flation, may  increase  10  percent  from 
$200  per  month  to  $220  per  month.  Upon 
his  retirement,  his  AMW  will  therefore 
be  about  $210  per  month  His  beneflt 
would  be  55  percent  of  $210  or  $115.50 
per  month,  which  is  $5.50  higher  than  the 
benefit  being  received  by  the  worker  with 
the  same  real  income  who  retired  earlier. 

Thus,  the  automatic  benefit  provisions 
should  be  changed  in  such  a  way  that 
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benefits  paid  in  the  long-run  future  are 
the  same  proportion  of  recent  earnings 
for  those  who  retire  at  that  time  as  bene- 
fits are  today  for  those  retiring  today. 
Such  a  change  should  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  long-range — 75-year — esti- 
mated deficit  by  almost  one-half. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among 
senior  citizen  groups,  organized  labor, 
and  social  security  experts  in  and  out  of 
Government  that  the  automatic  provi- 
sions should  be  changed— that  is  that 
benefits  should  be  "decoupled,"  or  that 
present  "double-indexing"  of  benefits 
should  cease. 

How,  then,  do  we  achieve  this? 

PROPOSAL    TO    DECOUPLE    BENEFITS 

The  purpose  of  "decoupling"  is  to 
cause  future  benefit  levels  to  be  less  sen- 
sitive to  fluctuations  in  wage  and  price 
increases  and  also  to  assure  that  replace- 
ment rates  will  be  relatively  constant  in 
the  future.  Replacement  rates  indicating 
that  portion  of  wages  "replaced"  by  so- 
cial security  payments.  Our  goal  is  to 
stabilize  replacement  rates — not  benefit 
amounts.  Increases  in  benefits  after  re- 
tirement would  continue  to  be  based  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

As  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Alice  Rivlin  explained  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress, 

.  .  .  the  error  Is  technical,  and  hard  to 
imderstand.  If  it  were  obvious,  presumably 
it  would  not  have  occurred  In  the  first  place. 

To  correct  that  unintended  technical 
error  a  revised  standard  benefit  formula 
is  required. 

A  progressive,  three-factor  standard 
benefit  formula  was  suggested  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security: 

100  ^c  of  the  first  $X  of  AME 

plus 
31  %  of  the  next  $Y  of  AME 

plus 
20 -^r  of  all  AME  above  $Y. 

Using  this  formula,  my  proposal  bases 
the  Average  Monthly  Earnings — AME— 
upon  the  highest  10  years  of  employment, 
thus  bringing  social  security  more  in  line 
with  requirements  for  other  Federal  re- 
tirement systems. 

The  X  and  Y  factors  would  be  ad- 
justed automatically  each  year  as  indi- 
cated by  changes  in  the  CPI.  Today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  proposes 
the  following  specific  formula,  based  on 
the  above,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  dollar  amounts— and  not  the  ratio 
of  benefits  to  wages — be  adjusted  an- 
nually to  take  account  of  increases  In 
average  earnings: 

10O'"r   of  the  first  $110 

plus 

31%  of  the  next  «940 

plus 

20%   of  all  AME  above  $1050. 

While  this  formula  may  require  some 
adjustment  after  intensive  scrutiny  to 
insure  that  benefits  remain  roughly 
equal  to  those  under  present  law,  the 
basic  concept  is  sound. 

A  transition  provision — or  grandfather 
clause — is  contained  in  this  measure  to 
guarantee  a  worker  or  his  eligible  de- 
pendents, within  10  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  higher  of:  First,  payment 
expected  under  present  law.  based  on  the 


benefit  tables  of  1977;  or  second,  benefits 
based  on  the  new.  decoupled  system. 

The  urgency  of  this  technical  correc- 
tion cannot  be  exaggerated.  To  return  to 
Dr.  Rivlin's  testimony. 

There  has  already  been  too  much  delay  in 
correcting  this  serious  technical  error."  It, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  threatens 
the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  entire  Social 
Security  system. 

In  closing,  I  would  stress  that  a  two- 
pronged  attack  is  needed  to  prevent  a 
future  crisis  in  social  security  financing: 
First.  Provision  of  a  moderate  increase 
in  income  into  the  .<-.vstem.  I  hope  to  re- 
introduce the  Bedcll-Whalen  bill  (H.R. 
11507  in  the  94th  Congress)  to  increase 
the  wage  base  for  contributions  at  a 
later  date. 

Second.  Immediate  correction  of  the 
technical  error,  known  as  double  index- 
ing, which  is  largely  responsible  for 
projected  deficits  of  the  future.  This  is ' 
known  as  "decoupling." 

My  decoupling  proposal  addresses  only 
the  replacement  of  an  erroneous  benefits 
formula.  There  is  no  justification  for 
continued  congressional  delay  in  acting 
upon  a  reasonable  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  double  indexing  of  social  security 
benefits. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a  list 
of  informational  materials  concerning 
the  subjects  of  decoupling  and  future  fi- 
nancial security  of  the  social  security 
system : 

Selected  Bibli(;craphy 
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The  Decoupling  Proposals  for  Social  Security 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  May  1976. 

Cardwell,  James  B.,  Statement  before  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  January  18,  1977. 
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Service,  June  21,  1976. 

"Decoupling  the  Social  Security  Benefit 
Structure,"  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Social  Security  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. June  18;  July  23  and  26.  1976. 

Kaplan,  Robert  S..  Financial  Crisis  in  the 
Social  Security  System,  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research,  June 
1976. 

Myers,  Robert  J.,  "Explanation  of  Bill  to 
Decouple  Social  Security  Benefit  Structure 
by  Inde.Klng  Earnings  Records,"  Testimony  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
February  4,  1976. 

Reports  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  1975  and  1976. 

Report  of  the  Consultant  Panel  of  Social 
Security  to  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, Prepared  for  Use  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  August  1976. 

Rivlin,  Alice,  "Congressional  Budget  Office 
Testimony  of  Social  Security  Trust  Fund" 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress,  May  1976. 

Simon,  William  E.,  "Social  Security  Fund- 
ing," The  Wall  Street  Journal,  January  18, 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  "A  Distracting  Dis- 
pute," editorial.  January  18,  1977. 
Highlights  of  the  Social  SEcuRrry  Benefit 
Decoupling  Act 

Corrects  the  flaw  in  existing  benefit  for- 
mulas known  as  "double  indexing." 

Provides  a  progressive,  three-step  benefit 
formula  in  its  place. 

Reduces  the  long-range  (75-year)  pro- 
jected deficit  by  approximately  one-half. 

Maintains  the  current  ratio  between  bene- 
fits and  wages  before  retirement. 

Simplifies  accounting  procedures,  making 
the  benefits  system  more  readily  under- 
standable and  bringing  the  system  in  line 
with  other  Federal  retirement  plans  by  bas- 
ing benefit  formulas  on  a  percentage  of  the 
"high  ten"  years  of  employment. 

Provides  a  ten-year  hold  harmless  clause 
to  avoid  inadvertent  lowering  of  benefit.-;  for 
any  individual. 

Has  no  effect  on  present  retirees. 


Van  Gorkom,  J.  W.,  Social  Security — The 
Long-Term  Deficit,  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research,  1976. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  ON  CARTER 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 
FOR  REPLENISHMENT  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT  LENDING  INSIITUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  authorizing  legislation,  H.R. 
4842,  which  provides  additional  finan- 
cial resources  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Fund.  The  legisla- 
tion also  contains  a  title  which  provides 
that  the  United  States  shall  pursue  a 
policy  of  advancing  the  cause  of  human 
rights  in  all  its  dealings  with  these  inter- 
national institutions. 

These  proposals  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  President  Carter's  foreign  eco- 
nomic platform.  It  is  the  intention  of 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Development  Insti- 
tutions and  Finance,  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  these  proposals  and  move  this 
legislation  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr. 
Gonzalez  has  scheduled  subcommittee 
hearings  on  this  legislation  on  March  22, 
23,  and  24.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  Mr.  Gonzalez'  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 

H.R.  4842  foUows: 

H.R.  4842 
A  bin  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Tntematlonal 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the 
AElan  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
Sec.  101.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (22  U.3.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
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Ehares  In  the 
Bank  and  (2) 

to    8Ub- 
Btates  to  thlr- 
shares  of  the 
;  pro)*ded,  however, 
ad(|ltional   shares 
amount   re- 
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Treas'  iry 


1  [icrease  In  the 
';he  Bank  pro- 
Is  hereby 
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there 


•'Sec.  27.  (a)  The  United 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  (1) 
increase  of  seventy  thousand 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
If  such  increase  becomes  effettlve 
scribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
teen  thousand  five  additional 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank; 
that  any  subscription  to 
shall    be   made   only   after 
quired  to  pay  for  the  paid-in 
sub.scrlptlon  has  been  appropriated 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
United  States  subscrlotlon  to 
vlded   for   In   this   section, 
authorized  to  be  apnropriated. 
year   limitation.   «1, 568,856,318 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 

TITLE    II— INTERNATIONA^ 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act  (22  U.S.C.  282  el  seq.)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  tije  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  11.   (a)   The  United 
of  the  Corporation  Is  authorized 
for  an   Increase  of  five  hundfed 
thousand  shares  in   the 
stock  of  the  Corporation,  and 
crease  becomes  effective,  to 
half  of  the  United  States  to 
and    eleven    thousand    four 
ninety-three  additional  shares 
stock  of  the  Corporation 
That  any  commitment  to  makii 
such  additional  subscrlotlons 
subject   to  obtaining   the 
priatlons. 

(b)    In  order  to  pay  for 
the  United  States  subscription 
poration  provided  for  in  this 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
out  fiscal  year  limitation, 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
TITLE   in— INTERNATIONA! 
MENT   ASSOCIATION 


«U 


tlie 

Sti  Ltes 


appropr  atlons 


develop;  JiEVTT 


Sec.  301.  The  International 
Association  Act,  as  amended 
et  seq.) ,  is  further  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  neM 

"Sec.  16.   (a)    The  United 
is  hereby  authorized  to  agree 
the  United  States  to  pay  to 
$2,400,000,000  as  the  United 
tlon  to  the  fifth  replenishment 
Bovirces  of  the  Association: 
ever.  That  any  commitment 
contributions  shall  be  made 
talning  the  necessary 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
contribution  provided  for  in 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  b« 
without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
ury." 

TITLE    rV— ASIAN 

AND  ASIAN  DEVELOPME*rr 

That  the  Asian  Development 
amended    (22    U.S.C.    285-285r|) 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  United 
of   the  Bank   is  authorl^'ed   to 
behalf  of  the  United  States 
thousand  and  five-hundred 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
however.  That  any  subscription 
shares  shall  be  made  only  aftef 
required  to  be  paid  for  the 
of  such  subscription  has  been 

"(b)   In  order  to  pay  for 
the  United  States  subscrlDtior 
provided  for  in  this  section, 
authorized  to  be  anprooriated 
year  llmlUtion  $814,286,250 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

"Sec.  23.   (a)   The  Unit<*d 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorlr^d 
ute  on  behalf  of  the  United 
000.000   to   the  Asian 
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DEVELOP- 


Development 

22  U.S.C.  284 

adding  at  the 

section: 

States  Governor 

on  behalf  of 

Association 

contribu- 

of  the  re- 

Piovided,  how- 

make  such 

siibject  to  ob- 


Dnlted  States 
this  section, 
appropriated, 
$2,400,000,000 
of  the  Treas- 


BANK 
FUND 

Bank  Act,  as 

is    further 

thereof  the 
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sixty-seven 

additional  shares 

Provided, 
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the  amount 
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Governor 
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States   $180,- 
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special  fund  of  the  Bank:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  commitment  to  make  such 
contribution  shall  be  made  subject  to  ob- 
taining the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  $180,000,000  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

TITLE    IV— HUMAN    RIGHTS 

(a)  The  United  States  Government,  in  con- 
nection with  its  voice  and  vote  in  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  African  Development  Fund,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  advance 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  Including  by 
seeking  to  channel  assistance  toward  coun- 
tries other  than  those  whose  governments 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  vio- 
lation of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  such  as  torture  or  cruel,  inhumane 
or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
HoTise  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  the  goals  of  this  title. 


CONSUMERS  WILL  SUFFER  BIT- 
TERLY IF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  GETS 
RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fewer  than 
30  months  have  elapsed  since  wholesale 
sugar  prices  peaked  at  72  cents  per 
pound  in  November  1974.  The  meteoric 
price  rise  of  this  commodity  triggered 
corresponding  Increases  in  the  retail 
prices  of  candy,  soft  drinks,  baked  goods, 
and  numerous  other  processed  foods 
which  contain  sugar.  Not  surprisingly, 
sugar  growers  and  processors  recorded 
enormous  profits  in  1974  and  1975  at  the 
consumers'  expense.  While  consumers  are 
still  paying  inflated  prices  for  these 
products,  the  price  of  sugar  has  re- 
treated to  historically  normal  levels.  In- 
credibly, the  sugar  industry  has  now 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in 
and  force  the  price  of  sugar  up  again 
through  price  supports  and  import 
quotas.  With  the  support  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Bergland,  the  industry  ap- 
pears likely  to  succeed  in  obtaining  sub- 
sidies unless  Congress  acts  to  block  this 
unwarranted  ripoff  of  American  taxpay- 
ers and  consumers. 

CTTSRENT  SUGAR  PRICES  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

On  March  8,  1977,  the  spot  price  for 
raw  sugar  on  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  stood  at  11.29  cents  per 
pound.  In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of 
that  price,  it  is  useful  to  place  it  into 
historical  perspective.  Prior  to  1970,  the 
U.S.  price  for  sugar  fluctuated  between  5 
and  8  cents  per  pound.  The  price  began 
to  rise  during  the  early  seventies,  reach- 
ing 10.29  cents  by  the  end  of  1973.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  prior  to  the  dra- 
matic increase  which  occurred  in  1974, 
the  price  of  sugar  was  never  as  high  as 
it  is  todav.  Thus,  in  historical  terms,  the 
sugar  industry  has  little  to  complain 
about  now. 

During  this  period,  domestic  prices 
were  artificially  propped  up  by  the  Sugar 


Act  which  imposed  quotas  on  sugar  im- 
ports and  limited  domestic  production 
to  growers  holding  approved  acreage  al- 
lotments. The  Sugar  Act,  which  expired 
on  December  31,  1974,  also  provided  sub- 
sidy payments  to  domestic  growers.  In 
1972,  Federal  payments  to  the  top  20 
growers  totaled  $12  million,  and  sev- 
eral large  companies  received  more 
than  $1  million  apiece.  While  the  Sugar 
Act  remained  in  existence,  the  world 
price  for  sugar  was  generally  10  to  20 
percent  below  the  domestic  price.  Ameri- 
can consumers  suffered  as  a  result  of 
that  dLscrepancy. 

THE  STJOAR  BOOM  OF  1974 

In  1974,  as  sugar  producers  prepared 
for  the  expiration  of  the  protectionist 
Sugar  Act,  prices  suddenly  began  to  sky- 
rocket. Between  January  and  November, 
sugar  prices  jumped  more  than  400  per- 
cent. According  to  a  report  prepared  by 
the  President's  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  domestic  growers  and 
processors  profited  greatly  from  this 
short-term  boom.  The  net  return  to  Flor- 
ida cane  growers  in  1974  rose  929  per- 
cent over  the  average  for  the  preceding 
9  years.  In  Louisiana,  cane  growers  en- 
joyed a  growth  in  net  return  of  2,500 
percent  over  the  preceding  9-year  aver- 
ago.  Cane  processing  profits  increased 
149  percent  in  Florida  and  1,000  percent 
in  Louisiana  between  1973  and  1974.  Net 
returns  to  Hawaiian  producers  rose  240 
percent  during  that  same  year.  Among 
beet  producers,  net  return  increased  1079 
percent  from  1972  to  1974. 

Those  record  profits  enjoyed  by  the 
sugar  industry  helped  to  empty  the  pock- 
ets of  American  consumers.  When  a  5- 
pound  bag  of  sugar  topped  $3  in  Ameri- 
can supermarkets  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1974,  consumers  began  fighting  back 
through  a  series  of  boycotts.  President 
Ford  urged  Americans  to  cut  sugar  con- 
sumption by  50  percent.  While  these  ef- 
forts were  underway  to  reduce  the  im- 
pact of  excessive  sugar  prices,  American 
taxpayers  were  continuing  to  pay  off  do- 
mestic sugar  growers  under  the  Sugar 
Act.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1974, 
when  the  act  expired,  that  these  subsidy 
payments  finally  stopped.  By  that  time, 
sugar  producers  were  so  busy  counting 
their  windfall  profits  that  they  hardly 
noticed  the  end  of  the  program. 

STJOAR  PRICES  UNDER  THE  FREE  MARKET  SYSTEM 

When  the  Sugar  Act  expired  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  American  consumers 
had  free  access  to  the  world  sugar  mar- 
ket for  the  first  time  in  over  40  years. 
While  prices  declined  steadily  through- 
out 1975,  the  average  U.S.  spot  price  for 
the  year  averaged  22.47  cents,  more  than 
twice  the  1973  price.  Thus,  though  the 
spectacular  profits  of  1974  were  not  du- 
plicated by  the  sugar  industry,  1975  was 
still  a  banner  year  for  producers  and 
growers  alike. 

As  the  free  market  in  sugar  continued 
to  operate  and  imported  sugar  entered 
the  United  States  without  restriction,  the 
price  continued  to  decline  during  1976.  In 
September,  when  the  New  York  spot 
price  dropped  to  98  cents.  President  Ford 
responded  by  trioling  the  tariff  on  im- 
ported sugar  from  0.625  to  1.375  cents 
per  pound.  Thus,  for  the  past  6  months, 
imported  sugar  has  borne  a  tariff  of 
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more  than  20  percent  in  order  to  protect 
the  domestic  grower.  Prices  have  re- 
bounded somewhat,  but  the  American 
sugar  industry  is  not  satisfied  and  has 
demanded  additional  relief  from  im- 
ports. 

ADMINISTRATION    RESPONSE 

In  response  to  the  sugar  industry's  re- 
quest for  higher  sugar  prices.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Bergland  has  proposed  that  the 
quota  of  sugar  imports  be  reduced  from 
7  million  to  4.2  million  tons.  Secretary 
Bergland  has  also  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  loan  supports  for  domestic 
sugar  at  13.5  cents  per  pound.  Thus,  the 
Federal  Government  would,  in  effect, 
agree  to  buy  up  all  unsold  sugar  at  that 
price. 

At  the  same  time,  the  International 
Trade  Commission  has  been  investigating 
the  impact  of  foreign  competition  upon 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  On  March 
3,  1977,  the  Commission  made  a  determi- 
nation, in  accordance  with  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  that  sugar  imports  posed  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  American  sugar  indus- 
try. The  Commission  is  expected  to  send 
its  recommendations  for  remedial  ac- 
tion to  President  Carter  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

RESTRICTIVE    QUOTAS    AND    PRICE    SUPPORTS 
BE  REJECTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  sugar  prices  rose 
out  of  sight  a  few  short  years  ago,  not  a 
sound  was  forthcoming  from  sugar  pro- 
ducers urging  Government  intervention 
to  protect  the  consumer  by  limiting  fur- 
ther increases.  The  domestic  industry  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  under  a  free  mar- 
ket system,  consumers  simply  had  to  pay 
the  prevailing  price  for  the  product.  But 
now,  when  the  free  market  has  provided 
some  relief  to  consumers  by  pushing 
sugar  prices  back  to  their  historic  levels, 
domestic  producers  are  crying  for  Fed- 
eral action  to  prop  up  prices  artificially 
well  above  the  world  market  price. 

American  consumers  poured  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  windfall  profits 
into  the  coffers  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
1974  and  1975.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
consumers  benefit  when  the  free  market 
happens  to  refiect  their  interests  for  a 
change?  If  we  accept  the  logic  of  the  in- 
dustry, consumers  can  only  lose.  When 
sugar  prices  are  high,  the  consumer  is 
supposed  to  pay  them  without  complaint. 
When  prices  are  low.  Government  steps 
in  to  make  them  higher.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  stand  for 
such  complete  neglect  of  their  funda- 
mental interests. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

In  making  Its  recommendations  for 
action  to  the  President,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  will  neither  in- 
vestigate nor  consider  the  potential  im- 
pact of  various  remedies  upon  American 
consumers.  I  have  today  filed  legisla- 
tion which  would  correct  this  shortcom- 
ing of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  bill 
would  require  the  Commission  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  to  the  President  on  the 
impact  of  its  recommended  actions 
against  imports  upon  domestic  consumer 
prices.  While  it  is  too  late  to  affect  the 
Commission's  report  on  sugar  imports, 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
insure  that  the  interests  of  American 


consumers  are  taken  Into  account  when 
recommendations  for  action  against  im- 
ported goods  are  made  in  the  future. 

The  Trade  Act  already  requires  the 
President  to  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  import  relief  on  consumers  before 
taking  action.  I  will  closely  monitor  the 
response  of  the  White  House  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  ITC  to  insure  that 
this  provision  is  adhered  to.  I  am  con- 
fident that  once  President  Carter  con- 
siders the  harmful  impact  upon  consum- 
ers of  forcing  sugar  prices  up,  he  will 
reject  any  recommendations  which  would 
have  such  an  effect.  If  this  matter  should 
come  before  Congress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Trade  Act,  I  will,  of  course, 
support  the  right  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  buy  sugar  at  prices  derived 
from  free  trade  and  competition. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CORMAN  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  RULE  TO  BE  RE- 
QUESTED FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4800,  THE  "EMERGENCY 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION   ACT   OF   1977" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Corman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  10.  1977,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  H.R. 
4800,  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Extension  Act  of  1977. 
This  bill  provides  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Federal  supplemental  benefits — 
FSB — program,  makes  these  benefits 
payable  on  a  local  area  as  well  as  State 
basis,  requires  additional  work  require- 
ments for  FSB  claimants,  and  provides 
general  revenue  funding  of  FSB  paid 
imder  this  extension. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  advise  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  in  the  House  as  to 
the  type  of  rule  that  will  be  requested 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  provide 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  4800  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  committee  has 
instructed  the  chairman  to  request  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  grant  a  closed 
rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  4800  which 
would  provide  for  committee  amend- 
ments which  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment,  which  would  provide  2 
hours  of  general  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided,  waiving  one  point  of  order  on 
the  Budget  Act,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

We  intend  to  file  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  4800  by  midnight,  Tuesday, 
March  15,  1977.  It  is  our  intention  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


SUBCOMMITEE  ON  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE ANNOUNCES  HEARINGS  ON 
LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE  18, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  PROHIBITING  THE 
SALE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  INTER- 
STATE OR  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
AND  ON  H.R.  3686,  CRIME  VICTIM 
COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mann)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  will  begin 
hearings  on  H.R.  117  and  related  bills  on 
Monday,  March  21,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2237  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  H.R. 
117  deals  with  amending  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  children  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  Tlie  hearings 
will  be  continued  at  a  later  date. 

Persons  who  want  further  information 
or  who  wish  to  testify  are  invited  to  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  in  room  2137-4, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone (202)  225-0406. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice 
will  later  this  month  begin  a  study  of 
H.R.  3686  and  other  legislative  proposals 
pertaining  to  crime  victim  compensation. 
The  initial  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  March  29,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Persons  who  want  additional  informa- 
tion or  who  are  interested  in  testifying 
on  this  legislation  are  invited  to  contact 
the  subcommittee  in  room  2137-4,  Ray- 
burn House  Office  Building,  telephone 
(202)  225-0406. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  ACCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would,  if 
enacted,  significantly  Improve  the  na- 
tional park  system.  This  bill,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  34  of  my  colleagues  includ- 
ing Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Phillip  Burton,  is 
identical  to  one  being  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams  in  the  Senate 
today. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  National 
Park  Service  to  provide  transportation 
access  to  and  from  national  parks.  Be- 
yond that  it  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  implement,  within  1  year, 
much  needed  transportation  projects  for 
the  following  units  of  the  National  Park 
System : 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area, 
Ohio. 

Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  New  York. 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  New 
York/New  Jersey. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana. 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
California. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  California. 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Indi- 
ana. 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial,  South 
Dakota. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming/ 
Montana/Idaho. 

Transportation  systems  for  other  na- 
tional parks  could  be  implemented  later. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  appar- 
ent to  anyone  involved  with  the  workings 
of  the  National  Park  System.  Most  units 
are  accessible  only  by  automobile.  Parks 
as  different  as  Mount  Rushmore — 20 
miles  from  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. — and 
Gateway — within  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area — share  the 
same  problem — inaccessibility  to  public 
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transit.  There  Is  hardly  {,  unit  of  the 


park  system  that  could  nol 
by  provision  of  a  shuttld 
bikeway,  or  ferry.  But  to  lay  the  only 
form  of  transportation  access  to  most 
parks  is  the  private  aui  omobile — the 
most  fuel-consumptive  anc  polluting  of 
all  possible  modes.  Reliance 
mobile  for  park  access  has 
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be  improved 
bus,   jitney, 


on  the  auto- 
had  deleteri- 


thousands  of  people  sJl  over  this  Nation 
need  this  kind  of  service. 


oiis  effects  on  national  par»s  in  the  vast 
West  as  well  as  those  oil  the  fringes 
of  our  major  metropolitan  s  reas. 

Extensive  use  of  automobiles  has 
caused  environmental  danrage  and  re- 
quires that  more  and  more  park- 
land be  devoted  to  roads  and  parking 
lots.  TraflQc  congestion  on  access  roads 
adversely  afifects  local  compi unities  and 
detracts  from  the  visitor's  injoyment  of 
the  park.  The  exclusive  usj  of  cars  for 
park  access  is  also  contrarr  to  our  Na- 
tion's energy  conservation  policies.  Au- 
tomobile pollution  is  a  prob  lem  in  many 
parks  today.  The  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  gasoline  will  be  a  probhm  for  parks 
tomorrow. 

The  reliance  on  automobiles  is  also 
inequitable.  People  who  do  ;  lot  own  cars 
are  effectively  denied  access;.  Those  who 
bear  the  greatest  burden  ol  this  inequi- 
ty— the  poor,  the  elderly,  th ;  very  young 
and  the  physically  hand  capped — are 
thus  deprived  of  their  share  of  America's 
fxarkland  heritage. 

This  bill  is  essential  to  dial  with  this 
situation.  Under  present  law  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  spend  Federal  mofiey  for  pub- 
lic transportation  outside  pirk  bounda- 
ries. This  is  especially  Ircnic  because 
several  laws  do  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  fund  from  70-100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  access  highways  to 
and  from  parks.  Under  tit  e  23  United 
States  Code  the  Department^  of  Interior, 
Agriculture,  and  Transportation  admin- 
ister a  number  of  programs  which  allow 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Federal  land  if  necessary 
to  provide  access  to  the  Fed(  sral  tract.  In 
the  Lake  Mead  National  Reci  eation  Area, 
the  Glen  Canyon  area  and]  in  13  other 
national  recreation  areas  jthe  Federal 
Government  finances  the  c<st  of  main- 
taining and  operating  an  extensive  high- 
way access  system.  The  indent  of  this 
biU  is  far  from  unprecedenttd.  The  only 
thing  new  is  the  emphasis  o:  i  public  and 
not  private  transit. 

This  biU  specifically  auihorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  develop  trans- 
portation projects  for  access  to  parks. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  to  jonsider  the 
environmental,  economic,  and  energy 
Impact  of  smy  proposed  project.  The  bill 
provides  for  full  consultatioh  with  local 
authorities,  other  Federal  afencles,  and 
interested  public.  The  Secretary  would 
have  to  report  to  the  Confess  on  any 
project  costing  over  $100,00©.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  toj  spend  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  the  firit  year;  $2,- 
000.000  the  second  year;  and  $3,000,000 
the  third  year.  These  amounts  are  small 
compared  to  the  amounts  currently  be- 
ing squandered  on  gasoline  jand  in  sup- 
porting other  automobile  co^s.  The  time 
has  come  for  this  bill.  The  ]  'ark  Service 
needs  this  authority  and  ]  lundreds  of 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATTON  IN  EUROPE  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing its  inquiry  into  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsklni  ac- 
cords, the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  wiU  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  mornings  of  March 
15  and  17,  1977  on  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States  and  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  toward  movement  of  peo- 
ple for  the  purposes  of  family  reunifica- 
tion and  marriage.  The  hearings  are 
meant  to  help  focus  attention  on  some 
of  the  obstacles  which  certain  signatory 
states  continue  to  impose  on  emigration 
for  the  purposes  of  family  reunification 
and  to  document  those  obstacles  in  terms 
of  individuals  and  the  emigration  cases 
In  which  they  are  Involved. 

The  hearing  on  March  15  In  room  235 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
will  concentrate  on  cases  Involving  U.S. 
residents  and  citizens  seeking  to  be  re- 
united with  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania.  It  will 
begin  with  testimony  from  a  State  De- 
partment expert  on  the  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  seeks  to  resolve  such 
cases  and  progress  in  resolving  them 
since  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

The  hearing  on  March  17  in  room  2359 
of  the  Raybum  Hou.se  Office  Building 
will  deal  entirely  with  the  problems  of 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  to  re- 
join relatives  in  Israel  or  the  West.  Cllve 
Barnes,  dance  and  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  long-time  ac- 
tivist in  the  field  of  htmian  rights,  will 
testify  on  the  general  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  developments  in  the  area  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
The  Commission  will  also  hear  testimony 
from  the  wife  of  one  Soviet  "refusenlk." 
from  the  brother  of  another  Jew  denied 
permission  to  emigrate,  and  the  tape- 
recorded  voices  of  several  Jews  In  Mos- 
cow seeking  permission  to  be  reunited 
with  family  members  in  Israel. 

Both  hearings  will  begin  at  10  o'clock. 

Following  is  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
witnesses  scheduled  to  apoear  at  the 
March  15  and  17  hearings: 

March  16,  10  a.m.,  room  236,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building: 

Mr.  Jack  Armitage,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs; 

Mr.  Anatol  Mlchelson,  Ctolumbus,  Ohio, 
who  has  been  seeking  to  bring  his  wife  and 
daughter  from  the  USSR  since  1956: 

Prof.  Woodford  McClellan,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  who  has  been  seeking  reunification  with 
his  Soviet  wife  since  1974; 

Vyacheslav  Nepomnyashchy  and  his  wife, 
Cathy  Thetmer,  New  York  City,  who  were 
married  in  1977  after  a  six-year  separation; 

Ms.  Valerie  Secu,  New  York  City,  who  seeks 
reunification  with  her  sister  in  Romania  and 
heads  the  American  Romanian  Committee  for 
Family  Reunion; 

Ms.  Mariana  Blum,  New  York  City,  seeking 
reunification  with  her  psirents  in  Romania; 


March   17,   10  ajn.,  room  2359,  Raybum 
Bouse  Office  Building : 

Mr.  Clive*  Barnes,  dance  and  drama  critic 
of  The  New  York  Times; 

Mr.  Eugene  Gold,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Ester  Lazarls  of  Israel,  wife  of  a 
long-standing  "refusenlk,"  Vladimir  Lazarls 
of  Moscow; 

Mrs.  Irene  Manekofsky,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  to  Introduce  tape-recorded  testimony 
of  several  Moscow  "refusenlks";   and 

Mr.  Victor  Aranovich  of  Chicago,  to  tes- 
tify on  efforts  to  be  reunited  with  his  brother. 
Felix,  a  "refusenlk"  in  Leningrad. 

In  addition  to  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings,  the  Commission  welcomes  writ- 
ten statements  for  the  hearing  record 
from  individuals  and  organizations.  Such 
statements  should  deal  with  the  Hel- 
sinki provisions  on  facilitating  movement 
of  people  for  the  purposes  of  family  re- 
unification, marriage,  family  visits  oi 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons.  The 
statements  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  March  25,  addressed  to 
the  attention  of  Meg  Donovan. 
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STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
UDALL  UPON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
NUCLEAR  STATES  RIGHTS  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  toe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  two  nuclear  States  rights 
bills  which  were  first  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  final  months  of  the  94th 
Congress.  The  bills  are  intended  to  dis- 
tribute among  a  wider  segment  of  our 
society  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  nuclear  programs.  At  present,  virtu- 
ally all  decisionmaking  about  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  construction,  licensing,  and 
operation  of  commercial  nuclear  power 
is  made  by  a  small  number  of  Federal 
officials. 

The  regulatory  framework  which  was 
created  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  and  upheld  by  the  courts  in  North- 
em  States  against  Minnesota,  is  now  out 
of  step  with  the  times.  This  highly  cen- 
tralized decisionmaking  framework  must 
imdergo  a  fundamental  change  in  order 
to  promote  wider  public  participation  In 
the  nuclear  debate.  In  the  past  year,  as 
a  result  of  heightened  citizen  concern 
about  the  safety  of  nuclear  energy,  pub- 
lic initiatives  for  a  nuclear  moratorium 
appeared  on  the  ballots  of  several  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Arizona. 

A  large  number  of  States  have  created 
energy  agencies  and  given  them  strong 
mandates  to  oversee  the  development 
and  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants 
within  their  borders.  In  addition,  many 
States  have  expressed  an  eagerness,  and 
displayed  a  capability,  to  assume  some  of 
the  regulatory  responsibility  that  now  is 
vested  exclusively  In  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

Conversely,  the  NRC  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its 
licensing  process  by  delegating  certain 
regulatory  responsibilities  to  the  States. 
Therefore,  the  bills  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  remove  from  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  responsibilities 


for  determinations  which  are  best  made 
in  the  States. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  need  to 
clarify  the  most  appropriate  respective 
roles  for  Federal  and  States  agencies  in- 
volved with  commercial  nuclear  power. 
In  general,  these  bills  provide  the  States 
with  a  more  substantive  role  in  the 
nuclear  regulatory  process  by  permit- 
ting them  to  stipulate  certain  conditions 
upon  the  construction  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  other  nuclear  facilities. 

More  specifically,  the  legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  will  provide  a 
clear  role  for  the  States  in  the  siting  of 
nuclear  facilities.  I  am  suggesting  either 
of  two  alternatives  to  this  end.  One 
would  allow  a  State  to  disapprove  of  a 
facility  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  a 
construction  permit  issued  by  the  NRC. 

The  second  alternative  would  require 
State  approval  prior  to  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit. 

Either  alternative  would  allow  States 
to  impose  standards  more  stringent 
than  those  of  the  NRC  subject  only  to 
the  restriction  that  such  standards 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  those 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  introduced 
nuclear  States  rights  legislation  in 
August  1976,  29  of  my  colleagues  asked 
to  be  added  as  cosponsors.  Since  that 
time,  the  need  for  this  legislation  has 
steadily  grown.  I  hope  that  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  has  undergone  a  corresponding 
increase. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man legislator  from  Ohio,  and  only  the 
second  woman  from  the  Buckeye  State 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  rise  today 
out  of  respect  for  the  first  Congress- 
woman  from  my  State,  Frances  Payne 
Bolton,  who  as  you  know  passed  away 
yesterday. 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Bolton,  who  came  to  Congress  just  1 
week  before  I  was  bom.  She  Is  well  known 
for  her  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  for  her  striv- 
ing for  equality  for  all  men  and  women. 
She  was  the  author  of  the  Bolton  bill, 
which  created  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  But  she  did 
not  neglect  the  men  in  her  efforts.  She 
authored  another  bill  that  allowed  male 
nurses  to  obtain  commissions  doing  nurs- 
ing— a  role  that  was  traditionally  viewed 
as  woman's  work.  However,  there  is  one 
piece  of  legislation  she  introduced  that 
was  never  passed.  And  that  was  her  reso- 
lution to  make  the  rose  the  national 
flower. 

In  first  introducing  this  bill  over  20 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Bolton  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  major  coun- 
try in  the  world  without  a  national 
flower.  "The  rose,"  she  continued,  "has 
long  represented  courage,  loyalty,  love, 
and  devotion,  and  has  become  an  inter- 
national symbol  of  peace." 

In  her  speech,  Mrs.  Bolton  also  re- 
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ferred  to  opinion  polls  which  show  the 
rose  to  be  the  overwhelming  favorite  of 
•the  American  people.  The  popularity 
•of  the  rose  has  been  undiminished  over 
!the  years.  In  voting  taken  on  the  na- 
tional flower  by  the  FTD  Association  in 
July  of  last  year,  the  rose  far  outdis- 
tanced the  other  27  flowers  on  the  ballot. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which,  like  her  own,  would  designate  the 
rose  as  the  national  flower.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  for  the  Congress  to 
honor  her  distinguished  service  than  to 
approve  this  resolution  in  her  name.  I 
believe  this  act  should  also  be  done  in  the 
name  of  the  gallant  lady  who  joined  Mrs. 
Bolton  in  sponsoring  this  resolution, 
former  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine. 

I  should  add  that  the  rose  has  alwr  ys 
been  very  special  to  me,  and  to  my  fam- 
ily. My  beloved  mother  thought  so  much 
of  the  rose  that  she  made  It  a  part  of 
my  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  you  and 
many  other  Americans  share  our  affec- 
tion for  the  rose,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  approving 
this  resolution. 


LEGISLATION  TO  END  AUTOMATIC 
CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  over  the 
pay  raise  for  Congressmen  and  Senators 
proposed  by  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much  oppose  the 
procedure  which  allowed  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  shirk  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  supervise  our  Na- 
tion's finances. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1974,  I  told  the  people  of  Oklahoma's 
Sixth  District  that  this  procedure  of  al- 
lowing automatic  pay  raises  for  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  was  extremely 
dangerous. 

And  in  January  of  1975,  my  first  offi- 
cial action  as  a  U.S.  Representative  was 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  2258  to  do  away  with 
the  automatic  pay  raise  process  entirely, 
therefore  fulfilling  a  campaign  pledge 
and  urging  my  colleagues  to  fulfill  their 
duties  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Congressmen 
chose  to  ignore  this  warning,  and  so  this 
year  the  credibility  of  this  body  was 
threatened  by  their  unwillingness  to  al- 
low a  public  vote  on  the  proposed  raise. 

Once  again,  before  the  raise  went  into 
effect,  I  urged  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  pay  raise  process  to  allow  a  congres- 
sional vote  on  the  Increase,  and  once 
again  my  colleagues  chose  to  ignore  this 
call. 

Now  it  is  too  late  for  Congress  to  go  on 
record  on  this  pay  raise,  Mr.  Speaker. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  sure  that 
we  never  again  avoid  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  salary 
increases. 

I  am  today  Introducing  the  measure 


I  cosponsored  at  the  beginning  of  1975. 
My  bill  would  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  thereby  returning  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  debate  and  vote  on  all  expendi- 
tures of  tax  dollars  in  America. 

I  very  much  hope  that  my  colleagues 
are  now  ready  to  join  with  me  in  pass- 
ing this  long-overdue  piece  of  reform 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  leg- 
islation to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

H.R.  4825 

A.  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postil  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (Public  Law  90-206,  81  Stat.  613)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  226. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  recommendations  of  the  President 
made  under  section  225(h)  of  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  358)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1977.  H.R.  4844 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4844,  which  I  am  Introducing  today,  is 
the  first  major  piece  of  House  legislation 
in  the  95th  Congress  to  refrom  and  im- 
prove the  food  stamp  program.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Food  Stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1977  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  can  better  understand  the 
intricacies  of  food  stamp  refrom.  As  we 
move  to  begin  congressional  hearings  on 
this  program,  which  is  so  vital  to  .-nillions 
of  Americans,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
rhetoric  and  begin  the  painstaking  proc- 
ess of  legislating  a  responsible,  sensible 
bill  which  serves  the  needs  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  an  adequate  diet,  and 
which  is  accountable  to  all  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Consumer  Relations  and  Nutri- 
tion, which  I  chair,  will  begin  hearings 
on  food  stamp  refrom  on  March  21.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  H.R.  4844, 
seeks  to  accomplish  this  reform  by  mak- 
ing the  program  more  accessible  to  the 
Nation's  poor  and  near  poor,  while 
tightening  up  program  operation  to  re- 
spond to  the  criticisms  of  the  past  year. 

Last  year  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
under  the  able — and  extremely  patient — 
leadership  of  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Foley,  thoroughly  examined 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  committee 
labored  for  3  months  in  an  effort  to 
produce  legislation  that  would  refiect 
true  reform  of  the  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  felt  the  committee  responded 
too  much  to  myths  created  by  the  pro- 
gram's opponents  rather  than  to  the 
problems  in  the  program,  ind  produced 
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a  bill  that  was  not  true 
from,  but  rather  was  a 
misunderstandings  about 
shared  by  many  of  my 
such,  I  dissented  from  the 
bill. 

This  year,  I  am  hopeful 
legislate  without  the  burdfen 
and  distortions.  I  hope  thajt 
amine  the  program  and 
islative  remedies  to  the 
lems  that  plague  the  poor 
ately  need  food  assistance 
that  we  can  move  to  streamjine 
operation,  to  reduce  the 
derstandably  cause  public 
cut  out  fraud  and  limit 
assistance  to  all  those 
need.  As  an  advocate  of 
stamp  program  reform, 
clearly  that  we  need  to  renlov 
ceived  problems  as  well  as 
lems. 

If  the  food  stamp  progr^ 
serve  the  people  who  need 
a  majority  of  the  Members 
are  to  support  that  aim. 
people  have  to  see  the  progi"^m 
sonable  and  well-working 
problem  of  himger  in  Americ^ 
the  words  of  a  former 
Treasury,  a  "haven  for  chis 
off  artists." 

Those  of  us  who  have 
examine  the  program,  and 
the   people   who   must   liv( 
modest  benefits,  know  tha 
acterlzation  is  wrong.  We  know 
food  stamp  program  remains 
bone  of  our  response  to  the 
quate  food  purchasing 
portion  of  our  citizenry 
program  works  to  meet  the 
forced  out  of  jobs,  those 
adequate  wages,  and  those 
necessity,  are  required  to 
constraints  of  a  welfare  budket 

So  this  year,  I  hope  we  vill  work  to 
build  on  the  food  stamp  program's 
strength,  while  correcting  its  deficiencies. 
We  owe  our  Nation's  poor  n<i  less. 

ELIMINATING  THE   PTTRCHASE   Rl  QUIREMENT 
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H.R.  4844,  above  all  else, 
prove  poor  people's  access 
ance  provided  through  the 
program.  Currently,  low-t 
entitled  to  benefits,  face 
hurdle  in  their  attempts  to 
use  their  entitlement.  We 
the  program's  vital  health 
assistance  more  accessible. 

But  while  the  17  million  ^ 
ceiving  food  stamps  certainl; ' 
problems  in  receiving 
are  many  poor  people  who 
completely  from  food  stampi 
people  who,   for  a  variety 
simply  cannot  afford  to  buj 
stamps.  It  is  time  that  we 
hurdle.  It  is  time  we  made 
available  to  the  very  people 
cided  need  to  be  reached, 
eliminate   the  purchase 
EPR. 

EPR  does  more  than  allow 
poor  to  receive  assistance.  It 
dously  simplifies  program  c 
duces  administrative  costs 
nates  the  potential  for  ^._„. 
unscrupulous  food  stamp  v 
problem  which  prompted  us 
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only  food  stamp  legislation  enacted  last 
year. 

For  one  thing,  EPR  reduces  the  amount 
of  stamps  In  circulation  by  about  40  per- 
cent. Not  only  does  this  reduce  the  costs 
of  reconciling  and  recording  all  the 
stamps,  not  to  mention  printing  them, 
but  It  also  reduces  the  stigma  felt  by 
many  recipients  when  the  only  kind  of 
"money"  they  have  for  food  Is  what  they 
call  "funny  money."  More  of  the  poor's 
purchases — and  this  is  especially  Impor- 
tant for  the  elderly — will  be  made  by  us- 
ing cash  which  needed  to  buy  food 
stamps.  If  one  could  afford  the  purchase 
price. 

Second,  with  EPR,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  'cash  in  the  program.  There  Is  no 
cash  to  collect;  no  cash  to  reconcile  with 
recipients'        authorlzatlon-to-purchase 
cards;  and  no  cash  to  somehow  find  its 
way  Into  the  vendors'  accounts  for  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  States  and  coun- 
ties, which  now  must  pay  banks  and 
other  vendors  over  $1  per  transaction 
for  exchanging  coupons  for  cash,  will 
be  relieved  of  this  burden.  Stamps  can 
be  provided  to  recipients  at  post  oCQces 
or  other  locations,  without  the  need  for 
additional  security,   accounting   proce- 
dures and  time-consuming  transactions. 
I  understand  that  the  current  require- 
ments on  the  States  to  safeguard  against 
abuses  by  vendors  have  created  a  terrible 
administrative  morass  that  is  causing, 
or  threatens  to  cause,  many  vendors  to 
withdraw  from  the  program,  thus  dry- 
ing up  any  Issuing  sources.  EPR  would 
solve  this  problem. 

EPR  works  rather  simply.  It  Is  a  ra- 
tional response  to  the  problems  which 
face  poor  people  as  they  attempt  to  make 
use  of  their  prime  source  of  food  aid.  In- 
stead of  a  household  having  to  pay  $100 
In  order  to  receive  $166  worth  of  food 
stamps,  for  example,  the  household 
would  Instead  receive  only  the  $66  dif- 
ference in  stamps.  It  makes  very  good 
sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
EPR  does  not  Increase  benefits  at  all  for 
those  receiving  food  stamps.  There  Is  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  those  currently  receiving  food 
stamps.  All  EPR  does  Is  to  deliver  the 
same  amount  of  asssltance  we  are  now 
giving  in  a  different  way. 

EPR  does,  however,  allow  poor  people 
who  have  been  blocked  from  program 
participation  by  the  purchase  price  to 
enter  the  program  for  the  first  time.  As 
a  result,  program  costs  will  rise  as  bene- 
fits flow  to  these  previously  excluded 
eligible  poor  people.  But  I  must  stress,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  understand,  that 
I  am  not  extending  eligibility  to  any  per- 
son who  Is  not  already  eligible.  Indeed. 
H.R.  4844  cuts  back  on  eligibility.  Every 
dollar  spent  as  a  result  of  EPR  is  money 
spent  on  currently  eligible  people  who 
cannot  participate.  Isn't  it  time  we  de- 
cided not  to  structure  a  program  on  the 
assumption  that  large  numbers  of  our 
Intended  recipients  won't  participate? 
We  must  fairly  serve  all  those  who  are 
eligible.  That  is  why  I  feel  It  is  time  for 
EPR. 

STANDARD   DEDUCTION 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  administrative 
complexity  and  streamline  the  program. 
I  have  accepted  the  Agriculture  Commit- 


tee's recommendation  of  last  year  and 
Included  a  standard  deduction.  However, 
I  have  found  that  any  standard  deduc- 
tion discriminates  both  against  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  against  individ- 
uals within  each  area.  The  asnwer  Is  not 
to  regionalize  benefits,  which  is  an  inade- 
quate response  and  which  causes  its  own 
problems.  The  answer  is  to  try  to  account 
for  individual  needs  while  aiming  for 
improved  program  operation:  to  balance 
program  efficiency  and  program  equity. 

So,  I  have  decided  to  use  the  best  of 
both  systems — standard  deduction  and 
Itemizing.  I  would  have  recommended  a 
$100  standard  deduction.  However,  I 
found  that  would  have  been  unfair  to  a 
number  of  areas  in  the  country,  primar- 
ily the  Northwest  and  the  Northeast,  by 
not  taking  into  account  higher  housing 
and  utility  costs  in  those  areas.  There- 
fore, since  these  shelter  costs  are  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  all  current  deductions,  and 
since  they  aire  the  easiest  to  identify  and 
verify,  I  have  decided  to:  First,  lower  the 
standard  deduction  from  $100  to  $75,  and, 
second,  mandate  an  excess  shelter  cost 
deduction,  up  to  $75,  for  all  households 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  who  pay  over 
half  of  their  net  Income  for  shelter. 

Thus,  poorer  households  who  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  their  Income  for 
shelter,  households  with  badly  Insulated 
housing  and  high  utility  costs,  house- 
holds In  cold  weather  areas  with  hlgher- 
than-average  fuel  bills,  and  city  dwellers 
with  high  shelter  costs  will  have  their 
actual  financial  situation  considered 
when  they  seek  food  stamp  assistance 
instead  of  having  to  abide  by  a  fixed,  and 
discriminatory,  standard  deduction. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  staff  has 
computed  that  the  cost  of  this  provision 
costs  virtually  the  same  as  a  $100  deduc- 
tion across  the  board.  The  difference.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  Is  dlstribtued  much 
more  fairly  to  our  citizens.  For  example, 
under  a  $100  standard  deduction,  the 
Northeast,  with  their  cold  winters,  poor 
Insulation  and  older  housing  stock,  would 
lose  $80  million  in  food  stamp  benefits. 
H.R.  4844,  while  not  correcting  this  In- 
equitable situation  completely,  restores 
$40  million  in  lost  benefits  to  the  North- 
east. And  it  still  provides  additional  bene- 
fits to  the  Southeast,  above  and  beyond 
what  the  current  program  provides. 

I  have  asked  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  to  provide  me  with  a  detailed 
breakdown  on  other  effects  of  the  shelter 
deiu:tior.,  compared  to  a  straight  stand- 
ard deduction,  and  I  will  have  that  in- 
formation available  shortly 

ADDITIONAL  DEDUCTIONS 

H.R.  4844  also  provides  a  child  care 
deduction  of  up  to  $75  per  month,  to 
encourage  families  with  children  to  use 
babysitters  and  child  care  centers  so  that 
they  may  work.  As  a  further  work  In- 
centive, my  bill  provides  a  20-percent 
deduction  for  work-related  expenses  and 
taxes.  This  approach  is  simpler  than 
making  Individual  computations  for  each 
applicant,  and  approximates  the  actual 
work  deductions  currently  claimed. 

NET  INCOME  CEILING 

Using  the  recommendations  of  the 
Agriculture  Committe  last  year,  I  have 
included  a  net  Income  ceiling  In  my  bill, 
so  that  the  only  eligible  person  would  be 
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those  with  incomes  below  the  national 
poverty  level.  This  way,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  are  specifically  targeted  for  as- 
sistance, while  higher  income  persons 
are  excluded  from  participating.  Sig- 
nificantly, even  with  the  maximum 
amounts  of  all  possible  deductions  added 
to  the  poverty  level  amount — for  a  family 
of  four — of  $5,200  annually,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program,  under  my  bill.  If  they  have  a 
gross  Income  higher  than  $10,000  per 
year. 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

HJl.  4844  streamlines  the  program's 
administration  In  several  other  ways. 
First.  It  requires  that  all  applicants  who 
are  found  eligible  receive  their  food 
stamps  within  30  days,  thus  reducing 
lengthy  delays  now  a  common  factor  In 
the  program.  Second,  the  bill  provides 
that  all  recipients  be  given  reasonable 
access  to  ratification  and  Issuance  cen- 
ters, so  that  centers  are  conveniently  lo- 
cated, and  open  regular  hours. 

The  bill  provides  a  number  of  other 
features,  including  expedited  issuance  of 
food  stamps  to  zero-income  households, 
nutrition  education  programs,  new  pro- 
visions for  fraud  penalties  and  quality 
control  reporting  requirements,  and  a 
permanent  evaluation  component,  to  as- 
sess the  programs's  impact  on  the  nutri- 
tional status  of  low-Income  Americans. 

Additional  features  are  enumerated 
and  described  In  the  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  below.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  provisions  carefuUy  and 
thoroughly.  I  believe  H.R.  4844  eCciently 
and  effectively  accomplishes  the  goal  to 
which  we  all  strive— to  streamline  and 
tighcen  up  the  program's  operations  and 
to  give  adequate  benefits  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty  to  all  who  are  in  need. 

The  sectlon-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows : 

H.R.  4844:  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SHORT  TITLE 

The  first  section  states  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  "The  Pood  stamp  Reform  Act 
of  1977." 

declaration  or  policy 

Section  2  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
food  stamp  program  "which  will  assure  low- 
Income  households  the  opportunity  to  attain 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through  normal 
channels  of  trade  by  increasing  their  food 
purchasing  power  and  by  furnishing  food 
purchasing  assUtance  to  all  eligible  individ- 
uals who  apply  for  participation." 
definitions 

Section  3(a)  defines  the  term  "adjusted 
semi-annually"  to  mean  adjusted  effective 
every  January  and  July  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  the 
preceding  September  and  March,  respectively. 

Section  3(b)  defines  the  term  "author- 
ization to  Issue  card"  to  mean  any  document 
distributed  by  an  appropriate  welfare  agency 
to  an  eligible  household  and  showing  the 
food  stamp  allotment  to  which  the  house- 
hold Is  entitled. 

Section  3(c)   defines  the  term  "bank." 

Section  3(d)  defines  the  term  "certification 
period"  to  mean  a  period  to  coincide  with  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance  benefits,  or  a 
period  of  at  least  3  months  for  other  eligi- 
ble households,  but  allows  for  shorter 
periods  if  there  are  frequent  changes  in 
household  status  or  income  or  to  Introduce 
»  household  Into  the  program. 

Section  3(e)    defines  the  term  "coupon." 


Section  3(f)  defines  the  term  "coupon  al- 
lotment." 

Section  3(g)  defines  the  term  "coupon  is- 
suer." 

Section  3(h)  defines  the  term  "drug  ad- 
diction or  alcoholic  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation program." 

Section  3(1)  defines  the  term  "food"  to 
mean  any  food  for  home  consumption  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco.  The 
term  "food"  is  also  used  to  mean — 
Seeds  and  plants  for  use  In  gardens; 
Meals  prepared  and  served  to  elderly  per- 
sons in  places  such  as  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, other  public  or  private  non-profit  pro- 
grams, and  private  establishments  that  agree 
to  offer  meals  to  elderly  persons  at  conces- 
sional prices: 

Meals  prepared  and  delivered  to  elderly  or 
Incapacitated  persons  ("meals-on-wheels") 
by  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
or  private  non-profit  organizations  or  private 
establishments  that  agree  to  perform  the 
service  at  concessional  prices: 

Meals  prepared  and  served  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  by  drug  addition  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabUitation  programs,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  equipment  (other  than 
firearms,  ammunition,  and  other  explosives) 
when  purchased  by  households  living  in  re- 
mote sireas  of  Alaska  who  depend  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  subsistence. 

Section  3 (J)  defines  the  term  "food  stamp 
program." 

Section  3(k)  defines  the  term  "household" 
to  mean  Individuals  or  groups  who — 

Are  not  residents  of  Institutions  or  board- 
ing houses — excepting  residents  of  Federally 
subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  and  nar- 
cotics addicts  and  alcoholics  living  under  the 
supervision  of  a  treatment  program; 
Live  alone  or  with  others; 
Purchase,  store,  and  prepare  food  for  home 
consumption  either  alone  or  in  common;  or, 
pay  compensation  to  another  or  others  for 
such  meals. 

Section  3(1)  defines  the  term  "nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet"  to  mean  a  diet  costing 
no  less  than  the  value  of  the  food  required 
to  feed  a  specified  4-person  household  as  set 
out  in  the  "Thrifty  Food  Plan."  The  cost  of 
this  diet  would  be  the  basis  for  food  stamp 
allotments.  Adjustments  In  the  cost  would 
be  made  with  respect  to:  (1)  household  size 
(to  reflect  economies  of  scale) :  (2)  food  cost 
dlflerences  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Marianas,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam: 
and  (3)  changes  In  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty 
Food  Plan  over  time  (semi-annually). 

Section  3(m)  defines  the  term  "retail  food 
store"  Including  food  co-ops  In  which  mem- 
bers prepay  for  food. 

Section  3(n)  defines  the  term  "Secretary" 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  3(0)  defines  the  term  "State"  to 
mean  any  of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Commonwealth  of  the  Marianas, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
Section  3(p)  defines  the  term  "State  agen- 
cy." to  Include  an  agency  of  State  govern- 
ment, local  offices  thereof,  counterpart  local 
agencies,  and  where  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, an  Indian  tribe. 

establishment  of  the  program 
Section  4(a^  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Under  the  program,  eligible  households 
would  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through 
the  issuance  of  food  stamp  allotments  which 
could  be  \ised — at  face  value — to  purchase 
food  from  authorized  retail  food  stores.  No 
purchase  price  would  be  charged  recipients. 
Section  4(b)  limits  the  simultaneous  oper- 
ation of  the  food  stamp  and  food  (com- 
modity) distribution  programs  to:  (1)  In- 
dian reservations  where  necessary  and  spe- 
cifically requested;  (2)  areas  In  which  food 
commodities  are  distributed  to  meet  dis- 
aster relief  needs;  and  (3)  areas  where  distri- 


bution IS  for  the  purposes  of  a  supple- 
mental food  program.  No  household  would  be 
permitted  to  participate  simultaneously  In 
both  programs  under  subsection  (1). 

Section  4(c)  directs  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issue  regulations  for  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

eligible  households 

Section  5(a)  provides  that  food  stamp 
program  participation  shall  be  limited  to 
households  whose  Income  Is  determined  to 
be  a  substantial  limiting  factor  in  per- 
mitting them  to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  Food  stamp  assistance  Is 
mandated  to  all  eligible  households  who 
make  application  for  participation. 

Section  5(b)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  uniform  national 
standards  of  eligibility  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  5(c)  provides  that  the  "net"  in- 
come eligibility  standards  shall  be  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  for  the  urban 
United  States  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  adjusted  semi- 
annually (each  January  and  July)  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index 
through  the  preceding  September  and 
March. 

The  "net"  Income  eligibility  standards 
would  be  the  same  in  every  State  except 
that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  have  high- 
er standards  baesd  on  the  different  pov- 
erty guidelines  sslgned  to  them. 

Section  5(d)  defines  "net"  income  for 
food  stamp  program  purposes  as  Including 
all  gross  income  which  Is  received  or  reason- 
ably anticipated  to  be  received  during  the 
certification  period,  less  listed  exclusions. 

The  only  permitted  exclusions  from  In- 
come would  be — 

(1)  any  gain  or  benefit  which  Is  not  In 
money  paid  directly  to  the  household; 

(2)  Income  which  Is  received  too  Infre- 
quertly  or  Irregularly  to  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated, limited  to  $30  per  quarter; 

(3)  all  educational  loans,  grants,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  and  the  like — to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  used  for  tuition  and  man- 
datory fees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  schools  for  the  handicapped; 

(4)  all  loans  other  than  deferred  educa- 
tional loans,  reimbursements  for  volunteer 
expenses,  and  money  received  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  a  third  party  beneficiary; 

(5)  Income  received  by  a  child  under  the 
age  of  18  who  Is  attending  school; 

(6)  monies  received  In  the  form  of  non- 
recurring lump-sum  payments — such  as  in- 
come tax  refunds,  gifts,  and  retroactive  lump- 
sum pension  payments; 

(7)  the  cost  of  producing  self-employed 
Income; 

(8)  Income  that  pny  other  law  specifically 
excludes  from  consideration  In  the  food 
stamp  program;  and 

(9)  the  deductions  provided  In  section 
6(e). 

Section  5  (e)  provides  that,  when  comput- 
ing "net"  household  income  for  eligibility 
purposes,  households  shall  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct the  following — 

(1)  a  basic  standard  deduction  of  t75  a 
month  ($40  a  month  in  Ouam.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Marianas.  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  adjusted  semi-annually 
to  reflect  changes  In  the  overall  Consumer 
Price  Index; 

(2)  an  additional  deduction  of  20%  of  all 
earned  Income  (for  households  with  earned 
Income)  to  compensate  for  taxes,  mandatory 
deductions,  and  work  expenses; 

(3)  an  additional  deduction  up  to  t76  a 
month  for  the  care  of  a  dependent  when 
such  care  Is  necessary  to  accept  or  continue 
emplovment  or  training  or  education  pre- 
paratory to  employment;  and 

(4)  an  additional  deduction  for  excess 
shelter  which  shall  represent  the  amount  of 
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the  household's  actual  shelt4r 
cess  of  50  per  cent  of  Income 
deductions. 

Section  5(f)  provides  that 
shall  be  calculated,  for 
by  focusing  on  Income  an 
celved  ana  which  was 
previous  thirty  days  to 
come  Is  actually  available  to 

This  section  also  provides 
aging   of    Income   for 
grant  or  contract,  other  thai 
piecework   basis,   or    from 
earn  their  annual  Income  In 
and  for  such  other  periods 
who  receive  non-excluded 
(3)  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Section  5(g)   directs  the 
duct  a  survey  of  households 
the  average  and  distribution 
by  participants  and  to  report 
tlons  to  the  Congress  within 
the  passage  of  the  Act. 

Section  6(h)  directs  the 
culture  to  establish  emergenc  ' 
eligibility  for  hoxiseholds  that 
disasters. 

Section    5(1)     provides 
shall  be  Ineligible  to  partlclpajte 
stamp  program  for  periods  of 
If— 

They  have  been  found  guilty 
volvlng  fraud  In  connection 
tlclpatlon  In  the  program  by 
proprlate  Jurisdiction,  or 

They  have  been  found  to  havfe 
obtained  food  stamps  by  theli 
agency — after  notice  and 
provided   prohibiting   the    use 
of  a  household  member  against 
in  subsequent  criminal  proceei 

Section    5())     mandates 
households  that  willfully 
ate   In  providing  Information 
make  an  eligibility 
a  "quality  control"  review,  or 
in   their  circumstances   In  a 
nated  by  the  Secretary. 

Section    5(k)     provides    w 
and  work  acceptance 
stamp  program  participants 
a   failure   to   meet  these 
individual  concerned  would  b( 
participate  In  the  food  stamp 
Physically    and    mentally    fli 
participants  between  the  ages 
would   be  required  to  reglstei 
ment  at   the   time  of 
every    six    months    thereafter 
dividuals  who  fall  Into  the 
gorles  would  be  exempt  from 
Istratlon  requirements — 

Mothers    and    other 
with  responsibility  for  the  care 
ent    child    under    12    of    an 
person; 

Students  enrolled  at  least 
recognized  school   or  training 
Regular  participants  in  a  dru 
alcoholic  treatment  and 
gram;  and 

Persons  already  employed 
hours  a  week  earning  the  equ 
Federal  minimum  wage  for  a  30 

Registrants    would    be 
reasonable  reporting  and 
bllltles. 

Registrants  could  not  refuse 
cause)  to  accept  an  offer  of 
ment.  Suitable  employment  wo\4ld 

Employment  would  be  for 
hours  per  week; 

The  wage  offered  Is  at  least 
minimum    wage   or    the 
wage   (If  It  were  applicable) 
higher; 
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meets  the  suitability  conditions  set  forth 
above. 

Section  6(1)  prohibits  eligibility  to  Indi- 
viduals who  have  reached  their  18th  birth- 
day, are  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  are  or  could  be  properly 
claimed  as  Federal  tax  dependents  by  a  tax- 
payer who  is  ineligible. 

Section  5(m)  prohibits  eligibility  to  Il- 
legally and  temporarily  resident  aliens. 

Section  5(n)  prohibits  participation  of  a 
household  for  up  to  a  year  which  willfully 
transfers  assets  for  purposes  of  becoming 
eligible  for  participation. 

Section  5(0)  prohibits  participation  of  SSI 
recipients  In  states  designated  a  "cash  out" 
state  pursuant  to  section  1616  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  212(a)   of  Public  Law  93-66. 

ISSXTANCE    AND    USE    OF    COtTPONS 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  food  stamps 
be  printed  in  appropriate  denominations  and 
issued  only  to  households  certified  as  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program. 

Section  6(b)  provides  that  food  stamps 
be  used  to  purchase  food  at  approved  outlets 
at  prevailing  prices. 

Section  6(c)  provides  that  food  stamps  be 
simple  In  design  and  not  carry  the  name 
of  any  public  official. 

Section  6(d)  provides  for  monitoring  cou- 
pon Inventories  and  reporting  by  coupon 
Issuers. 

Section  6(e)  provides  for  regulating  distri- 
bution, custody,  care  and  control  of  coupons. 

Section  6(f)  provides  for  monthly  report- 
ing by  coupon  Issuers. 

VALtTE  OF  THE  COITPON  ALLOTMEhfT 

Section  7(a)  provides  that  the  coupon 
allotment  be  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet,  as  defined  In  3(1),  reduced  by 
30  per  cent  of  the  household's  Income  after 
deductions.  The  30^-:  reduction  is  a  "benefit 
reduction  rate"  and  the  household  is  not 
required  to  pay  this  amount. 

Eligible  households  would  receive  a  mini- 
mum bonus  of  not  less  then  $10  per  month 
depending  on  household  size. 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  the  coupon 
allotment  not  be  considered  income  or  re- 
sources under  any  Federal  or  State  laws. 
Including  welfare  and  tax  laws. 

Section  7(c)  requires  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plete a  study  In  six  months  to  determine: 

(1)  Whether  the  thrifty  food  plan  allows 
participating  households  reasonable  access 
to  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  as 
determined  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science/National  Research  Council; 

(2)  The  proper  relationship  of  necessary 
foods  m  the  development  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan;  and 

(3)  Whether  the  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment Is  calculated  to  allow  substantially  all 
households  to  obtain  the  thrifty  food  plan. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  adjust 
the  concept  of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet 
to  conform  with  this  study. 

APPROVAL  OP  RETAIL  FOOD  STORES  AND 
WHOLESALE  FOOD  CONCERNS 

Section  8(a)  provides  for  the  approval  of 
retail  and  wholesale  food  concerns  wishing 
to  be  certified  as  food  stamp  outlets. 

Section  8(b)  provides  that  retailers  and 
wholesalers  submit  Information  necessary 
for  making  a  determination. 

Section  8(c)  provides  that  food  outlets 
whose  application  Is  denied  are  entitled  to  a 
bearing. 

REDEMPTION  OF  COUPONS 

Section  9  provides  that  food  stamps 
accepted  by  retail  food  stores  may  be 
redeemed  through  approved  banks — with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  10(a)  provides  that  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  be  responsible  for  certifica- 
tion of  households  and  the  Issuance,  con- 
trol, and  accountability  of  food  stamps. 


Section  10(b)  provides  that  food  stamp  re- 
cipients who  move  from  one  "project  area" 
to  another  may  have  their  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility carried  over  in  the  new  area  for  60 
days. 

Section  10(c)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  In  the  certification  of  ap- 
plicants by  reason  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  political  beliefs,  or  sex. 

Section  10(d)  provides  that  food  stamp  re- 
cipients' welfare  benefits  shall  not  be  de- 
creased because  of  their  participation  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

Section  10(e)  provides  that  State  agencies 
submit  and  have  approved  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion Including  the  following  provisions— 

(1)  a.  that  the  agency  undertake  effective 
action  to  Inform  low-Income  households 
about  food  stamps  and  Insure  the  participa- 
tion of  all  eligible  households  by,  among 
other  methods,  notifying  all  Social  Security, 
AFDC,  SSI,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion recipients  of  the  food  stamp  program; 

b.  that  the  state  agency  not  undertake 
Informational  outreach  where  a  CSA  funded 
outreach  program  Is  operating; 

c.  that  the  agency  use  multilingual  per- 
sonnel and  materials  where  appropriate; 

(2)  that  applicants  contacting  a  food 
stamp  office  In  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
file  an  application  that  day  and  provides  for 
reasonable  access  to  certification  centers  and 
mall  application  followed  by  home  and  tele- 
phone Interviews  where  appropriate. 

(3)  that  eligibility  determinations  be 
made  and  authorization  to  issue  cards  be 
distributed  no  later  than  30  days  after  an 
application  Is  filed; 

(4)  provides  for  continuous  receipt  of 
benefits  if  a  household  applies  for  recertlfi- 
catlon  15  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
their  certification  period; 

(5)  a  description  of  specific  standards 
used  to  determine  eligibility; 

(6)  that  the  State  agency  follow  appro- 
priate procedures  and  personnel  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  have  a  con- 
tinuing, comprehensive  personnel  training 
program; 

(7)  that  the  head  of  the  household  may 
designate  another  person  to  represent  the 
household  In  the  certification  or  Issuance 
process  or  when  purchasing  food  with  food 
stamps; 

(8)  that  public  assistance  household's  food 
stamp  application  be  Included  in  the  appli- 
cation for  public  assistance  and  processed 
independent  of  the  application  for  public 
assistance; 

(9)  safeguards  restricting  Improper  use  of 
Information  obtained  from  applicants; 

(10)  that  households  with  Incomes  under 
$75  a  month  receive  their  authorization  to 
Usue  cards  on  an  expedited  basis; 

(11)  that  fair  hearings  be  granted  to  ag- 
grieved households; 

(12)  that  food  stamp  allotments  denied, 
delayed  or  wrongfully  terminated  be 
promptly  delivered  In  cash; 

(13)  that  necessary  reports  be  submitted. 
Section   10(f)    requires  the  Secretary  and 

the  State  agencies  to  carry  out  nutrition  edu- 
cation programs. 

Section  10(g)  provides  that  if  the  Secretary 
determines  the  State  agency  U  not  comply- 
ing with  the  Act,  regulations  or  approved 
plan  of  operation,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  State  agency  of  such  failure  and 
demand  correction  In  a  specific  period  of 
time.  If  the  State  agency  refuses  to  take 
corrective  action  the  Secretary  must  either: 

( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  to  seek  Injunctive  relief,   or 

(2)  take  over  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  charge  the  State  agency  for  50%  of  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Section  10(1)  provides  for  Joint  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  allow  SSI  recipients   to  apply  at  Social 
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Security  Offices  by  executing  a  simplified 
affidavit. 

Section  10(J)  provides  for  the  Secretary, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  de- 
velop a  system  to  allow  recipients  of  Social 
Security  and  Unemployment  insurance  to 
apply  at  the  Social  Security  or  Unemploy- 
ment Office  respectively. 

Section  10(k)  provides  that  upon  request 
of  a  State  agency,  all  post  offices  in  a  state 
shall  issue  food  stamps  for  compensation  not 
to  exceed  cost  plus  ten  per  cent. 

DISQUALIFICATION    OF    RETAIL    I  GOD    STORES    AND 
WHOLESALE     FOOD     CONCERNS 

Section  11  provides  that  stores  may  be  dis- 
qualified for  violating  provisions  of  the  Act 
or  regulations.  Such  dlsquallflcatlons  shall 
be  subject  to  hearings  and  court  review. 

DETERMINATION    AND    DISPOSTTION    OF   CLAIMS 

Section  12  gives  the  Secretary  the  power 
to  adjust  or  settle  any  claims  arising  under 
this  Act,  Including  claims  arising  from  over- 
Issuance  to  recipients. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Section  13  provides  that  notice  of  admin- 
istrative action  shall  be  Issued  to  a  retail  or 
wholesale  food  concern  whenever — 

(a)  a  store's  application  to  participate  Is 
denied; 

(b)  a  store  is  disqualified  from  participa- 
tion; or 

(c)  a  store's  claim  Is  denied. 

If  the  store  so  requests,  there  would  be  an 
Edmlnlstratlve  review  of  the  action,  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

VIOLATIONS    AND     ENFORCEMENT 

Section  14(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  Issuance  or  redemption 
of  food  stamps  to  or  by  appropriate  persons 
lor  enforcement  purpoEes  or  in  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Section  14(b)  provides  that  the  misuse  of 
food  stamps  valued  at  $100  or  mere  shall  be  a 
felony.  The  penalty  shall  be  a  $10,000  fine. 
Imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years  or  both. 
When  less  than  $100,  it  shall  be  a  nUsde- 
meancr  and  the  penalty  shall  be  a  $1,000 
fine,  imprisonment  for  up  to  1  year  or  both. 

Section  14(c)  provides  that  pre.sentatlon 
of  food  stamps  valued  at  $100  or  more,  If  re- 
ceived, transferred  or  used  ir.cgally,  sliall  be 
a  felony.  If  vaUied  at  less  than  $100,  It 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  14(d)  provides  that  food  stamps 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  (violations  would  be  punish- 
able under  counterfeiting  laws). 

Section  14(e)  provides  that  a  coupon 
Issuer  which  falls  to  report  its  activities  shall 
be  fined  up  to  $3,000  or  Imprisoned  for  up 
to  one  year  or  both. 

Section  14(f)  provides  that  a  coupon  Issuer 
who  knowingly  provides  false  information 
shall  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  i-.p 
to  5  years  or  both. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    COST-SHARING    AND    QUALITY 
CONTROL 

Section  15(a)  authori.'es  the  Secretary  to 
pay  to  each  State  agency  50  percent  of  all 
costs  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  cost 
of  (1)  outreach;  (2)  the  certification  of  ap- 
plicant houreholds;  (3)  the  acceptance, 
storage,  and  projection  of  food  stamps;  (4) 
the  Issuance  of  stamps  to  eligible  households: 
(5)  fair  hearings;  and  75'",  of  lnve<:tleatloi:<!, 
prosecutions,  and  other  activities  related  to 
recoveung  losses  under  the  program. 

Further,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
up  to  100%  of  administrative  costs  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Sertlon  15(b)  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  of  administrative  costs  for  each  state 
shall  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  for  each 
dollar  of  food  stamp  monies  that  the  State 
receives  through  the  sales  tax  levied  (If  any) 
on  food  purchases  made  by  food  stamp 
households. 


Section  15(c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
establish  "realistic"  goals  to  Improve  effec- 
tiveness of  the  administration  of  the  program 
by  the  States,  including  quality  control,  "tol- 
erance levels"  for  eligibility  errors  and  case- 
load-per  worker  limitations.  The  Secretary 
must  withhold  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Federal  share  of  Administrative  funds  if 
the  State  has  failed  without  good  cause  to 
meet  any  of  the  goals  set  by  the  Secretary. 

RESEARCH,    DEMONSTRATION,   AND   EVALUATION 

Section  16(a)  directs  the  Secretary  to  un- 
dertake research,  through  contracts  or  grants, 
that  win  help  Improve  the  administration 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  delivering 
nutrition-related  benefits. 

Section  16(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  experimental  projects.  No  experi- 
mental project  could  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing or  terminating  benefits  to  eligible 
households. 

Section  16(c)  directs  the  Secretary  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
achieving  its  stated  objectives. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  17  authorizes  such  sums  as  Con- 
gress may  appropriate  for  fiscal  years  1978, 
1979,  1980  and  1981— including  14  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  research,  demonstration  and  evalu- 
ation provisions  of  Section  16.  Sums  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  would  continue  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

REPEALER 

Section  18  repeals,  upon  enactment  of  this 
law,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
with  the  proviso  that  all  coupons  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto  shall  be  usable  for  180  days 
after  the  repeal.  All  other  liabilities  of  the 
Secretary,  States  and  applicant  or  participat- 
ing households  pursuant  to  the  repealer  law 
shall  continue  until  finally  resolved  or  termi- 
nated. 

Section  19  amends  Section  4(a)  of  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
use  funds  under  Section  32  of  Public  Law  320 
(7  U.S.C.  612c)  to  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modities to  maintain  traditional  levels  of 
food  assistance  in  programs  authorized  by 
law,  such  as  distribution  to  needy  families, 
institutions,  supplemental  feeding  programs, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  to  Indians  based  on  food  preference,  and 
to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  such  commodities  and 
their  products  as  are  typically  available  un- 
der Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Adjvist- 
ment  Act  of  1949  when  stocks  of  the  Corpo- 
ration are  not  available. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  CENTER 
FOR  STUDY  OF  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ortier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  is 
recognired  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  create  a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Medical  Prac- 
tice within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

This  country  has  created  a  superb  bio- 
medical research  organization  devoted 
to  the  development  of  new  knowledge 
about  the  human  body  in  health  and 
disease.  It  does  not,  however,  have  an 
agency  with  the  responsibility  for  ana- 
lyzing the  applications  of  this  research 
and  for  reviewing  the  effectiveness  and 
costs  of  current  medical  practices. 

The  lack  of  a  center  for  the  evaluation 
of  medical  practices,  procedures,  and 
technics  hinders  the  development  of  na- 


tional health  policy.  It  makes  more  dif- 
ficult the  development  of  a  rational 
strategy  to  improve  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care.  The  PSRO  program  represents 
an  attempt  to  permit  physicians  to  set 
and  enforce  standards  of  medical  care 
at  the  local  level.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  areas  of  medical  practice  local 
PSROs  must  set  very  arbitrary  stand- 
ards of  care  because  the  knowledge 
fieeded  to  develop  criteria  of  proven 
validity  is  simply  not  available.  And  lo- 
cal PSRO's  have  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  expertise  to  do  research  on  medi- 
cal care  effectiveness  themselve.s. 

As  we  move  toward  national  health  In- 
surance we  will  need  to  develop  v,'ise  and 
effective  strategies  to  control  health  care 
costs.  It  will  be  possible  to  define  ra- 
tional systems  for  cost  control  only  when 
we  know  much  more  about  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  various  medical  prac- 
tices, procedures,  and  technics.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  will  be  able  to 
know  everything  we  need  to  or  even 
most  of  it.  Nor  am  I  unaware  that  de- 
cisions on  cost  control  provisions  of  a 
national  health  insurance  bill  must  take 
into  account  social  and  political  consid- 
erations as  well  as  scientific  issues. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  benefits,  risks,  and 
costs  of  commonly  used  medical  proce- 
dures and  technics  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  establishing  and  adminis- 
tering a  national  health  insurance 
program. 

Some  areas  of  medical  practice  are 
already  being  intensively  analyzed  by  the 
NIH.  For  example,  the  indications  for 
coronary  bypass  surgery  and  radical 
mastectomy  are  currently  being  thor- 
oughly investigated.  However,  these 
studies  represent  isolated  instances 
where  the  issues  are  of  particular  scien- 
tific interest  and  where  public  scrutiny 
has  been  intense.  Such  random  studies 
are  n&t  a  substitute  for  a  single  center 
v.'hich  will  look  at  medical  care  effective- 
ness not  from  the  sometimes  narrow 
viewpoint  of  the  research  scientist  but 
from  the  broader  perspective  of  the  over- 
all quality  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
and  the  need  to  make  our  health  care 
system  more  cost-effective. 

This  Center  can  provide  a  sounder 
structure  for  our  current  practices  In 
health  naintenance  and  case  finding. 
For  example,  we  have  relatively  little 
knowledge  about  the  effect  of  Pap  smears 
on  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  cervix 
and  uterus  For  decades  we  have  assumed 
that  an  annual  Pap  smear  is  an  essential 
componeiit  of  a  preventive  medicine  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  many  gynecologists  are 
now  advising  their  patients  to  have  Pap 
smears  every  6  months.  A  recent  study 
suggests  that  biannual  examinations 
would  be  adequate.  If  40  million  Ameri- 
can women  were  to  get  a  Pap  smear  bi- 
annually  instead  of  annually  at  a  cost  of 
$10  the  annual  saving  would  be  $200,- 
000,000. 

Many  physicians  advise  annual  sig- 
moidoscopy for  their  patients  over  40  as 
a  means  of  detecting  rectal  and  large 
bowel  cancer  at  a  curable  stage.  Yet  a 
much  simpler  and  less  costly  test,  exami- 
nation of  stool  for  blood,  is  also  avail- 
able. The  NIH  has  recently  funded  it? 
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first  study  of  the  effectiveiess 
blcx)d  testing   in  reducing 
colon  cancer.  But  there 
studies  underway  on  the 
of  sigmoidoscopy  for  patie;:i 
having  their  stool  tested.  Ph; ' 
erally  charge  about  $25  fo' 
copy.  Under  a  comprehensible 
surance  program  as  many 
Americans  would  qualify  foi 
moidoscopy  at  Government 
potential  cost  of  $2,000,001 
Yet.  we  have  no  Information 
tiveness  of  this  procedure 
a  stool  testing  program. 

The  most  expensive  part  < 
care  system  is  the  hospital, 
tions  for  hospitalization  ar 
fined.  For  example,  over  40, 
year  are  hospitalized  with  __ 
atitis.  There  is  no  definitiv^ 
for  this  illness.  A  substantial 
perhaps  the  majority  of 
ized,  receive  no  therapy  w 
physicians  may  be   reluctajit 
such  patients  at  home  unli 
clear  evidence  that  hospitali^at 
helpful  in  most  cases. 

Lengths  of  stay  for  some 
vary  by  as  much  as  100  . 
part  of  the  country  to  another 
very  little  about  why  this 
whether  such  variation  can 
justified. 

The  need  for  more 
tion  of  new  technics  is  well 
rapid  growth  in  the  use  o 
tomography   has   been   well 
While  reliable  data  are  no; 
it  seems  likely  that  the 
tients   currently   undergoing 
ning  have  poorly  defined  sy 
as  heodache  v.jthout  objective 
of  neurologic  disease.   The 
scanning  in  this  clinical 
known.  F\irthermore,  no  . 
agency  feels  that  it  is  its 
answer  this  question. 

We  know  very  little  about 
many  other  new  technics  on 
comes.  For  example,  in  ma 
centers  patients  with  heart 
now  attached  to  a  Swan-_ 
to  monitor  the  functioning  _ 
and  lungs.  Costs  involved  in 

the  Swan-Ganz  catheter 

ital  cost  of  the  equipment 
clan's  fee  for  inserting  the 
costs  for  monitoring  and  _ 
data  which  the  apparatus  . 
total  true  costs  are  probabl 
of  dollars  per  patient.  Severil 
scientific  articles  have  been  w 
the  Swan-Ganz  catheter,  but 
documented  its  effect  on 
vival. 

I  have  given  a  few 
where  more  knowledge  is 
we  can  improve  the  quality 
care  in  this  country  and  make 
care   system   more   cost  ._. 
viously  there  are  many  other 
that  we  create  a  single 
the  Federal  level  to  be 
this  kind  of  research. 

Some  have  argued  that 
of   the   Center   that   I   have 
should  not  be  part  of  the 
National    Institutes    of 
argue  that  the  NIH  should 
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on  bEisic  biomedical  research  and  that 
another  agency  should  be  responsible 
for  evaluation  of  medical  practice.  I  do 
not  agree.  The  NIH  is  already  heavily 
involved  in  the  evaluation  of  medical 
practice  in  the  form  of  clinical  trials. 
No  other  Federal  agency  has  the  exper- 
tise and  the  ties  to  academic  medicine 
which  will  be  needed  to  conduct  exten- 
sive evaluations  of  medical  practice. 

Moreover,  the  NIH  is  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize its  responsibilities  In  this  area. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee  on 
Health  last  year.  Dr.  Donald  Fi-edrick- 
son,  Director  of  the  NIH,  said: 

It  seems  clear  that  In  the  future,  the  NIH 
and  the  rest  of  the  scientific  community 
must  assume  more  responsibility  lor  the 
effect  of  research  on  the  quality  of  health 
care  delivered. 

Others  believe  that  adequate  evalua- 
tion of  medical  practice  can  be  done  at 
NTH  within  the  existing  organizational 
framework.  I  think  that  a  separate  cen- 
ter can  accomplish  this  task  more  ef- 
fectively. By  establishing  a  separate  unit 
with  an  advisory  council  that  includes 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nologj-  Assessment,  the  PSRO  program, 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  more  likely  that  the 
issues  which  have  the  greatest  impact  en 
the  health  care  delivery  system  will  be 
examined. 

Furthermore,  by  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate center  with  a  separate  budget,  the 
fight  for  funds  between  basic  research 
scientists  and  those  examining  n»edical 
care  effectiveness  will  be  reduced. 

Finally,  some  have  expressed  concern 
that  a  center  for  the  evaluation  of  medi- 
cal practice  could  rapidly  become  a  reg- 
ulatory agency — an  PDA  for  medical 
practice.  I  believe  such  a  development 
would  be  undesirable.  Therefore,  my  bill 
specifically  prohibits  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect use  of  the  center  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  XVIII  or  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  If  more  regulation  is 
needed,  it  should  not  be  done  by  an  or- 
ganization with  a  research  mission. 

If  this  country  is  to  develop  a  rational, 
equitable,  and  eflRcient  health  care  sys- 
tem, it  will  need  to  develop  much  more 
information  about  the  components  of 
current  medical  practice  and  their  effec- 
tiveness. I  believe  that  the  creation  of 
a  center  for  the  evaluation  of  medical 
practice  will  move  us  toward  that  goal. 


TESTIMONY  OF  THE  WELFARE  RE- 
FORM TASK  FORCE  OP  THE 
NORTHEAST-MIDWEST  ECONOMIC 
ADVANCEMENT  COALITION  BE- 
FORE HEW  SECRETARY  CALIFANO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  know,  the  North- 
east-Midwest Economic  Advancement 
Coalition  recently  formed  a  task  force  on 
welfare  reform  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  chairing.  Just  this  morning,  members 
of  our  task  force  were  the  lead-off  wit- 


nesses at  HEW  Secretary  Callfano's  day- 
long public  hearings  on  welfare  reform. 
The  welfare  reform  task  force  is  a  bi- 
partisan study  group  whose  primary  pur- 
pose it  to  review  welfare  reform  propos- 
als, in  particular  the  administration's, 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  regions.  The  members  of 
the  task  force  are:  Edward  I.  Koch,  Sil- 
vio O.  CoNTE,  Donald  M.  Fraser,  Michael 
J.  Harrington,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
Frank  Horton,  Abner  J.  Mikva,  James  L. 
Oeerstar,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Stephen  J. 
Solarz,  and  William  F.  Walsh. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  our  colleagues,  we 
thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  insert 
in  the  Record  today  the  remarks  made 
this  morning  at  the  public  hearings. 

Congressman  Michael  Harrington, 
chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Co- 
alition, began  the  presentation  with  in- 
troductory remarks  concerning  the  co- 
alition and  the  importance  of  welfare 
reform  to  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  re- 
gions. Following  that,  Congressman 
Frank  Horton,  chairman  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  I  presented  the  following  re- 
marks which  Include  what  the  task  force 
believes  to  be  the  five  basic  principles 
upon  which  welfare  reform  should  be 
based : 

Remarks  by  Congressman  Frank  Hokton 
Mr.  Secretary,  We  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  complex 
issue  of  welfare  reform.  We  appear  before 
you  as  representatives  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Economic  Advancement  Coalition  ta.sk 
force  on  welfare  reform,  rather  than  as  In- 
dlvldvia;  Congressmen. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Economic  Ad- 
vancement Coalition  was  formed  in  Septem- 
ber of  1976  In  an  effort  to  rever.se  the  trend 
of  the  economic  erosion  and  deterioration  of 
the  industrial  ba.«:e  of  our  regions  of  the 
country.  There  are  over  200  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  our  Coalition 
repre.senting  sixteen  states.  We  collectively 
represent  some  90  million  people. 

The  purposes  of  the  Coalition  are  three- 
fold: to  educate  the  public,  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  the  need  for  greater 
regional  sensitivity  in  the  formation  and  ad- 
ministration of  federal  programs;  to  ex- 
amine, review  and  publicize  the  regional  im- 
pact of  legislation  as  It  proceeds  through 
Congress;  and  most  Importantly,  to  develop 
positive  and  aggressive  legislative  initiatives 
aimed  at  reviving  the  economies  of  the 
Coalition  states. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  new  Administra- 
tion's economic  stimulus  package,  aimed  at 
revitalizing  the  Nation's  economy,  and  by 
its  InltlatU'es  to  reform  existing  federal  pro- 
grams. We  believe  these  hearings  are  an 
eloquent  testimony  In  themselves  to  the 
commitment  by  you  and  this  Administration 
for  comprehensive  welfare  reform.  We 
strongly  believe  that  reform  of  our  nation's 
welfare  system  is  a  national  problem. 

However,  we  also  believe  that  welfare  re- 
form is  of  special  importance  to  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  While  everyone  stands  to 
benefit  from  significant  Improvements,  the 
need  for  change  is  critical  to  any  kind  of 
economic  recovery  of  the  older  established 
areas  which  we  represent. 

Therefore,  the  Coalition  established  our 
task  force  on  Welfare  reform,  which  Is 
chaired  by  Representative  Edward  I.  Koch,  to 
focus  special  attention  on  this  problem  area 
and  contribute  our  views. 


Remarks  bt  Conofessman  Edwako  I.  Koch 

Mr.   Secretary,  any  discussion  of  welfare 

reform   must   take   Into   consideration   the 
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basic  premise  that  welfare  is  a  national,  not 
a  local  problem.  The  Nation's  poor  people  are 
located  In  varying  degrees  of  concentration 
in  every  siate,  county,  and  locality  across  the 
Nation.  Programs  to  aid  the  poor  are  man- 
dated by  ti'.>e  Federal  goveriimeut;  yet  defi- 
nitions of  "poverty"  and  eligibility  require- 
ments in  addition  to  the  Jumble  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  program  have  resulted  In 
enormous  disparities  In  the  benefits  that 
poor  people  receive  from  the  government. 

The  Inequities  In  benefits  for  the  Nation's 
25  million  poor  are  caused  by  drastic  var- 
iations of  welfare  benefits  for  residents  In 
different  states.  Rather  than  a  uniform  for- 
mula for  disbursement  based  on  factors  such 
as  the  number  of  poor  people  In  an  area 
and  cost-of-living  variations,  each  state  dif- 
fers in  the  amount  of  state  and  local  money 
spent  for  welfare.  Consequently,  some  states 
and  localities,  particularly  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  are  finding  the  financial  strain 
of  providing  higlier  benefit  levels  almost  un- 
bearable and  assuming  a  disproportionate 
fiscal  burden  comparsd  with  other  regions. 
Regional  differences  and  geographical  In- 
equities foster  discrimination  against  recip- 
ients lu  the  same  programs.  Exacerbating 
this  problem  Is  the  fact  that  most  welfare 
programs  are  designed  to  aid  certain  cate- 
gories of  Individuals.  The  effect  Is  to  accord 
highly  unequal  and  haphazard  treatment  to 
citizens  In  need.  The  v/elfare  system  has 
evolved  Into  a  complex,  often  duplicative  one 
that  has  created  hardships  for  states,  admin- 
istrators, and  recipients. 

Resolution  of  the  problems  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  must  be  undertaken 
at  the  highest  level  of  government.  Inas- 
much as  financing  public  assistance  Is  a 
national  problem  requiring  a  national  solu- 
tion, greater  federal  responsibility  for  wel- 
fare programs  should  be  provided. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  fiscal  burden  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. Because  of  the  changes  In  the  eco- 
nomic makeup  of  our  region  and  the  chang- 
ing size  and  character  of  the  poor  population, 
states  and  localities  are  facing  heavy  fiscal 
burdens  in  trying  to  provide  cash  assistance 
to  the  poor. 

While  Southern  and  Western  states'  econ- 
omies are  expanding  by  attracting  new  In- 
dustries and  employment  to  their  regions, 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  are  wrestling 
with  declining  employment  opportunities 
and  slowed  population  growth.  Population 
growth  comparisons  show  a  13  r^  Increase  In 
Pennsylvania,  contrasted  to  an  increase  of 
b9'^c  in  Texas  between  1950  and  1976.  Em- 
ployment opportunities  rose  by  21%  In 
Houston;  whUe  Northern  states  overall 
suffered  a  TCJ  decline  In  Jobs  from  1970  to 
1973. 

The  high  rates  of  unemployment  resulting 
In  part  from  that  decline  In  Jobs  has  in- 
creased the  poverty  population  present  In 
these  regions.  As  the  size  of  the  poor  popu- 
lation grows,  demand  for  cash  assistance  and 
services  also  Increases.  In  Maine,  for  exam- 
ple, approximately  11%  of  Its  population— 
114,000  people — are  at  the  poverty  level.  This 
contrasts  with  Colorado  which  In  1975,  had 
173,000  poor  or  6%  of  its  population. 

While  many  Southern,  rural  states  have 
greater  poor  populations  than  the  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  states,  cash  grants 
to  these  recipients  are  considerably  lower 
and  the  federal  share  of  payments  for  those 
grant  programs  In  such  state.s  is  significantly 
higher.  Per  caplU  welfare  benefits  of  the 
Northeastern  states  were  the  highest  in  the 
country— $2,428;  the  Midwest  snent  $1,589 
per  poor  person:  the  West  spent  $840  while 
the  South  expended  only  $626  per  poor  per- 
son. The  state  financUl  burden  for  these  ex- 
penditures was  46%,  40'rf.  44%  and  21% 
respectively. 

The  present  federal  reimbursement  for- 
mula only  exacerbates  the  financial  burden 
of  state  and  local  governments.  The  federal 


reimbursement  formula  which  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  poor  people,  and  state  per 
capita  Income,  reimburses  Alabama  for  ap- 
proximately 757c  of  Its  total  $60  million 
A.F.D.C.  program.  New  Jersey,  by  contrast.  Is 
reimbursed  by  approximately  50'^/,  of  the 
$401  million  It  expends  on  A.F.D.C.  An  addi- 
tional financial  strain  Is  placed  on  those 
states  who  provide  relief  to  single  Individual, 
childless  couples  and  Intact  families  who  do 
not  qualify  for,  or  have  expended,  their  un- 
employment benefits,  as  such  assistance  does 
not  qualify  for  federal  reimbursement. 

In  the  Northeast  and  MIdv/est,  economic 
development  has  slowed  and  financial  bur- 
dens on  the  state  and  local  governments 
have  become  unbearable;  yet,  pressures  to 
maintain  the  same  amount  of  welfare  bene- 
fits to  Increasing  numbers  of  people  have 
continued. 

Our  third  concern  Is  that  there  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  provide  grants  which 
will  take  Into  consideration  the  higher  cost 
of  living  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
regions. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  considered 
alternatives  for  welfare  reform  Is  to  Provide 
one  standard  payment  throughout  the  na- 
tion for  all  those  who  would  be  eligible.  The 
welfare  task  force  of  the  Coalition  perceives 
this  option  as  being  inequitable  for  It  does 
not  address  the  wide  variations  In  the  cost  of 
living  from  one  area  to  another. 

For  ln.stance,  one  alternative  to  the  slnele 
standard  payment  could  be  f^e  usse  of  both 
state  and  SMSA  cost  of  living  variances  In 
determining  grants.  For  example,  what 
might  be  a  reasonable  grant  for  a  family  of 
four  living  in  Austin.  Texas,  where  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  in  1975 
that  a  Lower  Level  Urban  Family  Budget  was 
$8,412;  would  be  Inadequate  for  a  similar 
four-member  family  llvine  In  Boston,  Mas- 
sachtisetts,  where  the  same  budcret  was 
$10,500.  That  Is  a  difference  of  $2,088,  or  over 
20%.  In  the  cost  of  living.  The  cost-of-living 
differences  within  a  state  are  often  Just  as 
large.  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  a  fam.lly 
of  four  needed  $9,205  for  a  Lower  Level  Ur- 
ban Budget  Family  In  1975,  while  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  same  family  needed  $9,847,  re- 
sulting In  a  disparity  of  over  $'500. 

The  Coalition  Task  Force  Is  not  proposing 
at  this  time  the  use  of  the  Lower  Level 
Urban  Family  Budget  as  the  basis  for  a  re- 
dolent prant,  but  does  believe  that  co=t  of 
living  factors  must  be  given  high  priority  in 
any  reconstruction  of  our  welfare  system. 

Our  fourth  concern  Is  that  comprehensive 
welfare  reform  address  Itself  to  the  problems 
and  costs  of  administrating  the  many  pro- 
grams that  comprise  our  current  welfare 
system.  As  long  as  welfare  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  fragmented  and  incompatible, 
the  goal  of  providing  needed  assistance  will 
fall  short. 

One  of  the  many  problems  that  continues 
despite  efforts  to  the  contrary,  Is  the  con- 
fusion and  Inefficiency  that  results  from 
varying  rules  and  regulations  generated  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  program  adminis- 
trators, "yet.  the  current  system  makes  It  Im- 
possible for  the  various  levels  of  government 
to  coordinate  their  actions.  (Public  assist- 
ance programs  are  administered  imder  a  na- 
tional law  that  is  36  years  old.  Welfare  was 
created  as.  and  has  largely  remained,  a  State 
responsibility.)  This  lack  of  coordination 
and  Integration  causes  costs  of  administra- 
tion to  rise  and  the  Incidence  of  error  to  In- 
crease. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  complex  and 
changing  rules,  difficult  for  administrators 
on  the  state  and  local  level  to  follow,  have 
caused  Incorrect  payments  In  23.7  percent  of 
all  SSI  cases  and  45.7  percent  of  all  food 
stamp  cases.  Of  those  families  receiving 
AFDC  benefit  payments,  in  the  last  half  of 
1975,  28  percent  of  those  families  received 
payments  that  were  too  large  (15.3%)  or 
too  small  (5.8%  ).  An  HEW  study,  conducted 


In  1972,  estimated  that  fragmented  adminis- 
tration of  programs  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer approximately  $500  million. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  complexity  In 
adminlstretion  also  Increases  the  Incidence 
of  error.  Recent  calculations  Indicate  that 
13.3  cents  per  benefit  dollar  for  the  AFDC 
program  is  consumed  by  administration, 
11.6  cents  for  food  stamps,  4,2  cents  for 
medicaid  and  8.2  cents  for  Supplemental 
Security  Income.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  costs  do  not  mclude  those  costs 
Incurred  by  indirect  participants  In  these 
programs  (hospitals,  food  stores,  banks  and 
so  on) . 

A  simplified  system,  which  provides  uni- 
form eligibility,  equitable  benefit  levels  and 
cuts  costs  must  be  developed  and  Imple- 
mented. Should  we  faU  to  take  action,  the 
existing  administrative  nlghtware  will  con- 
tinue to  victimize  the  taxpayer  and  needy. 
Finally,  true  reform  of  our  welfare  system 
must  minimize  inequity  and  work  disincen- 
tives which  exist  In  the  present  programs. 
Any  national  welfare  policy  should  address 
Itself  to  the  problem  of  family  splitting — 
the  benefit  structure  must  make  It  more 
advantageous  for  families  to  stay  together 
than  to  disperse.  The  matter  of  desertion  by 
the  father  Is  crucial,  (a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  AFDC  program  can  be  at- 
tributed to  deserting  fathers  who  do  not 
assume  financial  responsibility  for  their 
families),  as  Is  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  welfare  recipients  are  women  and 
children. 

In  addition,  we  must  provide  meaningful 
work  Incentives  so  as  not  to  penalize  recip- 
ients for  the  benefits  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  current  system  often  Inhibits  In- 
dividuals from  seeking  employment  because 
of  the  prospect  of  losing  more  In  public 
assistance  than  they  would  gain  In  earned 
Income.  That  unfortunate  aspect  of  our  cur- 
rent welfare  system — the  existence  of  an 
absolute  cutoff  In  benefits  once  the  recipi- 
ent's earned  Income  goes  $1  over  the  eligi- 
bility standard — Is  one  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed oy  this  Administration.  Obviously, 
an  exf.m'natlon  of  the  tax  structure  must 
be  Included  In  eliminating  work  disincen- 
tives from  any  welfare  program. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  need  a  na- 
tional welfare  policy  which  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  all  our  people,  but  we  also  know 
that  no  policy  can  be  In  the  best  Interest 
unless  It  also  addresses  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west concerns.  We  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Inform  you  of  our  strong  interest 
In  this  area,  and  we  want  to  offer  any  assist- 
ance or  support  that  we  may  be  able  to 
provide  in  the  coming  months. 


TANKER  SAFETY  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  is 
recognized  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  I  introduced  H.R.  3796, 
the  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1977.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  we  are 
reintroducing  this  legislation  today  with 
32  cosponsors. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  a  number 
of  important  provisions.  It  creates  a  200- 
mile  maritime  safety  zone  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protecting  the  marine  environ- 
ment from  the  pollution  threat  of  haz- 
ardous cargoes  carried  In  bulk ;  it  estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  regulatory  and 
enforcement  regime  within  the  maritime 
safety  zone;  it  establishes  design,  con- 
struction, equipment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  manning  standards  to  pro- 
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mote  tanker  safety;  it  estab  ishes  a  pro- 
gram to  effectively  prohibit  feubstandard 
tankers  from  operating  within  the  marl- 
time  safety  zone,  and  it  prpvldes  for  a 
system  of  improved  vessel  Inspection  and 
enforcement. 

One  additional  provision  of  this  bill 
deserves  my  colleagues'  atttntlon:  Sec- 
tion 101  of  this  act  would  est  Eiblish  a  na- 
tionwide vessel  traffic  system — VTS — to 
monitor  and  prevent  tank«r  accidents 
from  occurring.  Under  this  provision  of 
section  101.  the  Coast  Guard  must  estab- 
lish a  sophisticated  VTS  program  involv- 
ing computer  tracking  and  di  ita  retrieval 
at  all  ports  and  waterways  through 
which  psiss  an  average  of  10(  ,000  barrels 
per  day  of  hazardous  cargoe  s  in  bulk. 

By  taking  this  step,  Congress  will 
merely  reaffirm  legislative  intent  ex- 
pressed In  title  I,  section  101,  of  the  Ports 
and  Watei-ways  Safety  Act  c  f  1972.  The 
Coast  Guard  has  moved  ahead  rather 
timidly  in  this  area;  since  ;he  passage 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act, 
only  three  VTS  programs  hs  ve  been  es- 
tablished. These  systems  are  operating  in 
San  Francisco.  Puget  Ssund,  and 
Houston-Galveston.  In  addition,  vessel 
traffic  services  will  become  operational 
this  year  In  New  Orleans  und  Valdez, 
Alaska.  By  next  year,  the  Coast  Guard 
hopes  to  have  VTS  working  ii ,  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  soon  thereafter,  we  can 
expect  traffic  managemei  t  systems 
working  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in 
the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water) 'ay. 

The  VTS  systems  now  In  operation 
vary  depending  on  the  uniqui  (  character- 
istics of  each  waterway.  The  Coast 
Guard  tells  me  that  there  ar<  two  radars 
working  to  cover  the  San  Fr  mcisco  Bay 
Area — each  with  a  26-mll(!  radlm.  I 
understand  that  this  allows  coverage  of 
virtually  100  percent  of  tie  bay.  In 
Puget  Sound,  there  are  three  remote 
radar  sites  and  four  radars  altogether. 
These  radars  permit  approximately  20- 
percent  coverage  of  Puget  S<  und,  which 
in  my  view  is  insufficient.  Th  e  system  at 
Houston -Galveston  uses  television  mon- 
itors Instead  of  radar  to  cover  the  nar- 
row channel  through  which  tankshlps 
pass.  The  Coast  Guard  tells  ne  that  for 
the  peculiar  features  of  tiis  narrow 
channel,  TV  monitors  serve  their  pur- 
poses well. 

All  of  these  systems  have  c  trtain  simi- 
larities: They  are  manned  by  around 
7  officers  and  21  to  23  en  isted  men. 
All  maintain  a  constant  listening  watch 
with  Incoming  ships  via  a  i  FM  fre- 
quency; in  Puget  Sound,  there  is  a  man- 
datory system  of  communici  itions  back 
and  forth;  in  the  other  two  ports,  ttiis 
system  is  voluntary,  but  the  C  oast  Guard 
reports  excellent  compliance.  Still,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worthwhile  to  mace  commu- 
nication systems  mandatory  it  all  ports. 
It  certainly  won't  hurt  and  [  can  fore- 
see instances  where  it  may  well  help. 

Given  this  background,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Coast  Gu  ird  Is  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  Itut  I  think 
the  Coast  Guard's  program  is  seriously 
deficient  in  the  extent  and  r  ature  of  its 
coverage.  "    . 

Tanker  safety  is  a  nationiil  problem: 
It  affects  those  who  live  oi  the  east, 
west,  and  gulf  coasts,  and  th(  ee  who  live 


around  the  Great  Lakes,  In  1973,  there 
were  11  major  ports  and  waterways  that 
were  already  taking  in  an  average  of 
100,000  barrels  per  day  of  hazardous 
cargo  in  bulk:  New  York  Harbor,  the 
Delaware  River  Ports,  Portland,  Maine, 
Boston/Fall  River,  Long  Beach,  Galves- 
ton, Rhode  Island/Connecticut  Ports, 
Los  Angeles,  Norfolk/Hampton  Roads, 
Houston,  and  Baltimore. 

I  have  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
provide  me  with  updated  figures  on  this 
matter.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  even 
with  the  1973  figures,  my  point  is  clear: 
We  will  need  a  nationwide  vessel  traffic 
system  to  protect  our  ports  and  water- 
ways from  the  massive  influx  of  hazard- 
ous cargoes  that  will  be  heading  their 
way.  I  believe  we  should  implement  a 
VTS  for  all  ports  and  waterways 
through  which  pass  an  average  of  100,- 
000  barrels  per  day  of  hazardous  cargo 
in  bulk.  We  will  need  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem, and  not  the  patchwork  guilt  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  sewing. 

If  we  can  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
nationwide  vessel  traffic  system,  we  must 
then  define  the  component  parts  of  that 
system.  After  all,  a  VTS  can  consist  of 
buoys,  or  it  can  consist  of  sophisticated 
radars,  satellites,  and  computers.  Once 
again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
but  its  actions  are  seriously  flawed. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  institut- 
ing a  vessel  traffic  system,  and  I  believe 
we  can  learn  something  from  it.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Canadian  system,  around 
Vancouver,  will  eventually  involve  six  ra- 
dars, the  most  powerful  of  which  will 
have  a  60-mile  range  seaward.  The  key 
to  the  Canadian  VTS  is  an  automated 
computer  system.  This  integrated  VTS 
computer  system  does  not  cost  an  arm 
and  a  leg.  It  was  designed  and  built  by 
AIL  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $8  million. 
Of  this  amount,  only  $100,000  to  $150,000 
is  for  the  computer;  most  of  this  expense 
comes  from  software.  The  computer 
tracks  Incoming  ships'  course  and  speed, 
alerting  Coast  Guard  personnel  of  poten- 
tial conflict  and  congestion.  Each  incom- 
ing ship  must  notify  the  Canadian  Coast 
Guard  24  hours  in  advance  of  its  entry. 
At  this  time,  the  computer  performs  a 
second  function:  it  goes  into  its  data 
bank  to  retrieve  information  about  the 
ships'  history,  safety  record,  and  safety 
certificates.  Based  on  this  information, 
Canadian  Coast  Guard  officials  can  com- 
municate to  the  incoming  ship  to  inves- 
tigate problem  areas.  If  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  Coast  Guard  can  direct  a  tug  es- 
cort or  take  any  other  measures  to  insure 
ship  and  environmental  safety. 

This  novel  and  useful  system  was  ac- 
tually based  on  a  computer  pilot  program 
VTS  in  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco VTS  no  longer  uses  a  computer;  nor 
does  the  one  in  Puget  Sound,  VTS  sys- 
tems in  Houston,  New  York,  and  New 
Orleans  will  have  computer  hookups, 
but  this  will  be  for  ship  tracking  only. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  working  up  another 
computer  system  for  data  retrieval  which 
will  eventually  go  to  the  captains  of  vari- 
ous U.S.  ports.  But  at  present,  there  are 
no  plans  to  hook  up  data  retrieval  sys- 
tems to  computer  terminals  on  VTS 
system. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem is  far  superior  to  the  U.S.  VTS  pro- 
gram. Data  retrieval  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  any  computer  system.  And  such 
computerized  VTS  systems  should  be  in- 
stalled in  Puget  Sound  and  all  other  ports 
and  waterways  through  which  pass  over 
100,000  barrels  per  day  of  hazardous  car- 
goes. It  is  my  hope  that  the  tanker  safety 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  will 
include  these  provisions,  and  I  will  work 
as  hard  as  I  can  to  enact  such  legislation. 


TAXATION  OF  CERTAIN  POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9,  1977,  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  concerning 
proposed  regulations  published  by  the 
Service  relating  to  the  taxation  of  cer- 
tain political  organizations  under  section 
527  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The 
Clerk  indicated  his  concern  over  various 
provisions  of  the  proposed  rules,  and  the 
difficulty  incident  to  the  administration 
of  the  standards  as  presently  formulated. 
In  view  of  the  interest  among  Members 
of  Congress  in  this  important  subject,  I 
am  placing  the  Clerk's  letter  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1977. 
Mr.  ROBEBT  A.  Blet, 

Acting  Director,  Legislation  and  Regulationt 
Division.  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DO. 
Dear  Mb.  Blet:  Proposed  regulations  Is- 
sued under  Section  527  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  political  or- 
ganizations, appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
for  November  24, 1976.  41  Fed.  Reg.  61840.  On 
January  31,  1977  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
on  these  proposed  regulations  was  published. 
41  Fed.  Reg.  6704.  The  Office  of  the  Clerk  has 
responsibility  for  several  areas  affected  by  the 
proposed  regulations.  We  have  reviewed  the 
proposed  regulations  and  have  the  following 
comments: 

First,  there  Is  an  apparent  conflict  between 
the  definition  of  "dual  purpose  organiza- 
tions" [proposed  {  1627-2 (a)  (2)  ]  and  the 
"primary  purpose  test",  [proposed  §  1.527-2 
(a)(4)].  The  "primary  purpose  test"  con- 
tained In  the  proposed  regulations  would 
permit  a  political  committee  to  retain  Its 
"political  organization"  status  as  long  as  the 
amount  of  the  non-campaign  expense  was 
not  "more  than  Insubstantial".  The  defini- 
tion of  "dual  purpose  organization",  [pro- 
posed t  1.627-2(a)  (2)  1  states  that  a  commit- 
tee ".  .  .  established  to  collect  funds  for  an 
Incumbent's  next  campaign  and  to  collect 
funds  to  help  offset  the  office  expenses  of  the 
Incumbent,  the  committee  will  be  treated  as 
a  political  organization  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  maintains  a  segregated  fund  for  cam- 
paign pxirpoees". 

A  question  arises,  for  example,  concerning 
the  treatment  of  a  political  committee  of  an 
incumbent  which  while  raising  funds  for 
the  next  election,  pays  an  expense  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  the  Member's  official 
duties.  At  the  present  time,  such  an  expendi- 
ture is  permissible  under  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  ("FECA")  as  amended. 
(See  2  U.8.C.  439a] 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  the  definition 
of  a  dual  purpose  organization,  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  the  status  of  a  political  committee 
or  fund  could  be  Jeopardized  by  non-cam- 
paign related  expenditures,  even  though 
such  expenditures  are  specifically  counte- 
nanced by  both  the  "primary  purpose  test" 
definition  and  FECA. 

A  further  problem  arises  from  the  use  of 
the  term  "more  than  insubstantial"  which 
is  to  be  used  as  the  criterion  for  the  "pri- 
mary purpose  test".  While  the  conc^t  em- 
bodied in  "more  than  insubstantial"  may 
provide  interpretive  flexibility,  it  falls  to 
apprise  candidates  of  the  standards  to  be 
applied  In  determining  the  advisability  of 
making  or  not  making  a  particular  expendi- 
ture or  effecting  a  particular  transaction.  For 
example,  the  proposed  regulation  falls  to  In- 
dicate whether  the  standard  contemplated 
involves  a  percentage  of  total  expenditures, 
an  absolute  dollar  amount,  or  some  other 
measure  of  substantiality.  It  Is  also  unclear 
within  what  time  period  comparisons  be- 
tween exempt  function  expenditures  and 
total  expendltiu'es  will  be  made  (I.e.  monthly 
basis,  campaign  finance  reporting  basis,  tax 
year,  election  year  or  term  of  office) .  For  ex- 
ample, a  candidate  or  committee  might  raise 
funds  m  one  tax  year  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing exempt  function  expenditures  in  the  fol- 
lowing tax  year.  Under  the  proposed  substan- 
tiality formulation.  In  the  tax  year  in  which 
the  candidate  In  the  foregoing  example  raises 
substantial  funds,  his  total  exempt  function 
expenditures  may  be  small  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing tax  year,  In  which  he  Incurs  large 
campaign  expenses.  (I.e.  media,  transporta- 
tion etc.)  his  total  expenditures  may  be 
large.  However,  his  activity  during  both  peri- 
ods Is  for  all  practical  purposes  inseparable, 
and  therefore,  he  should  not  Incur  tax  liabil- 
ity In  the  first  year  simply  because  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  expenditures  In  close 
proximity  to  the  election. 

Moreover,  without  further  amplification  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "more  than  Insub- 
stantial", It  Is  possible  that  two  candidates 
might  spend  Identical  dollar  amounts  on 
non-campaign  expenses,  yet  depending  on 
the  size  of  their  campaign  funds,  one  candi- 
date's expenditures  might  be  deemed  not 
Insubstantial  while  another's  might  be 
deemed  substantial.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
inconsistent  treatment.  It  Is  necessary  to 
design  a  test  which  Is  equitable  to  candidates 
and  which  does  not  subject  them  to  widely 
disparate  treatment,  (proposed  S  1.527-2 (a) 
(4)1 

In  addition,  a  question  arises  from  the 
treatment  of  certain  expenditures  by  a  po- 
litical organization  as  Income  to  an  Individu- 
al or  political  orgarUzatlon  [proposed  §  1.627- 
4|.  While  "exempt  function"  is  defined  In 
terms  of  electoral  activity,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  ("FEC")  has  Interpreted  2 
U5.C.  441(b)  and  Its  predecessor,  18  U.S.C. 
610,  to  allow  separate,  segregated  political 
funds  to  expend  money  for  "educational" 
purposes.  [See  FEC  Advisory  Opinion  1975- 
20,  Sept.  25,  1975,  40  Fed.  Reg.  45292].  For 
example,  a  corporation's  separate,  segregated 
political  action  fund  might  spend  an  amount 
for  educational  seminars.  While  these  semi- 
nars are  not  "electoral"  in  nature,  It  is  per- 
missible to  expend  corporate  ^treasury  funds 
on  such  seminars  under  the  FEC's  Interpre- 
tation. Yet  It  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  treat  at  least  the 
money  spent  by  the  corporate  political  ac- 
tion committees  as  taxable  Income  to  the 
corporation,  or  to  the  fund,  and  proposed 
section  1.527-2(a)  (3)  Indicates  that  a  s^re- 
gated  fund  Is  "for  use  only  for  the  exempt 
function."  The  treatment  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  non-exempt,  and  the  potential  dis- 
qualification of  the  entire  fund  from  politi- 
cal organization  treatment,  appears  to  be  at 
odds  with  both  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission's interpretation  and  the  legislative 
Intent  of  FECA. 

Yet  another  question  concerns  the  com- 
parison between  the  size  or  extent  of  fund- 


raising  and  the  size  or  extent  of  the  "exempt 
function"  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
fundralsing  activity  In  question  "contrib- 
ute! s]  importantly  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  exempt  function."  [proposed  5  1.527- 
3(b)(4)(C)l.  Such  fundralsing  often  occurs 
before  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  or 
extent  of  the  campaign  can  be  made.  An  In- 
cumbent or  his  committee  might,  and  very 
often  does,  raise  funds  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  candidacy  of  an  oppo- 
nent. If  no  opponent  files  against  him, 
(which  he  may  not  know  while  he  Is  raising 
the  funds)  the  candidate  will  probably  not 
have  to  spend  a  significant  amount  on  his 
campaign,  but  he  may  as  a  result  conduct 
his  fundralsing  "on  a  larger  scale  than  nec- 
essary" for  his  campaign.  Alternatively,  a 
candidate's  principal  campaign  committee 
may  raise  substantially  more  than  It  spends 
with  the  expectation  that  the  excess  will  be 
carried  over  to  a  later  campaign.  Again,  the 
standard  formulated  "on  a  larger  scale  than 
necessary"  require  that  candidates  make  diffi- 
cult and  subjective  Judgments  concerning 
their  resources  and  opposition,  of  a  nature 
which  impinge  on  the  political  process  Itself. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
through  which  to  Impose  additional  limits 
on  the  campaign  process,  especially  In  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in 
Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1  (1976),  where 
the  Court  specifically  ruled  unconstitutional 
provisions  of  FECA  which  Imposed  limits  on 
Independent  and  overall  expenditures  of 
candidates.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from 
that  holding  that  any  attempt  to  prospec- 
tively limit  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
candidate  can  raise,  through  the  "larger  scale 
than  necessary  test".  Intrudes  on  "the  ability 
of  candidates,  citizens,  and  associations  to 
engage  in  protected  political  expression", 
Buckley  v.  Valeo.  supra  at  53,  In  a  manner 
which  Is  Impermissible  under  Buckley.  Sim- 
ilarly, proposed  §  1.527-4(b)  (2) ,  relating  to 
"incidental  expenditures",  permits  a  political 
organization  to  expend  amounts  not  directly 
related  to  an  individual's  campaign  as  long 
as  the  amounts  so  expended  to  benefit  the 
individual  are  "minor  when  compared  to  the 
overall  expenses  of  the  organization".  Again, 
candidates  may  have  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
spectively determining  whether  or  not  to 
make  Incidental  expenditures  based  on  the 
standard  as  formulated  In  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations without  further  amplification  of 
the  terms  employed. 

Of  further  concern  Is  the  fact  that  a  politi- 
cal committee  established  by  a  corporation, 
labor  union,  association,  group  or  other  orga- 
nization may  not  know  to  whom  and  to  what 
extent  It  wUl  make  contributions  untu  after 
Its  fundralsing  activities  are  complete. 
Should  the  committee  decide  not  to  spend 
all  It  raises  It  may  Jeopardize  Its  tax  exempt 
status.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  political 
committee  to  tailor  its  fundralsing  activity 
to  a  very  hypothetical  estimate  of  expected 
costs.  Political  organizations  should  be  per- 
mitted sufficient  flexibility  to  raise  whatever 
funds  they  can,  and  to  spend  what  they  deem 
necessary.  Moreover,  if  such  organizations 
are  engaged  in  exempt  fimctlon  activity.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  penalize  them  for  rais- 
ing money  for  ultimate  distribution  to  can- 
didates slmoly  because  they  have  done  so  to 
a  greater  extent  than  Immediately  necessary. 
In  drafting  regulations  to  clarify  existing 
tax  law,  the  Service  might  look  to  FECA  as 
an  appropriate  source  of  congressional  think- 
ing with  regard  to  activity  In  this  area,  and 
thereby  avoid  imposing  unintended  stric- 
tures on  campaign  activity,  the  overall  regu- 
lation of  which  has  been  delegated  to  the 
FEC. 

Although  the  Houpc  has  recently  acted  to 
amend  the  rules  with  respect  to  unofficial 
office  accounts  and  newsletter  funds,  because 
the  maintenance  of  such  accounts  are  per- 


missible until  January  3.  1978,*  I  offer  the 
following  comments  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions relating  to  newsletter  funds: 

The  treatment  of  newsletter  funds  [pro- 
posed {  1.572-6]  leaves  unanswered  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  money  In  such  a  fund 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
contributions  for  the  fund.  Although  such 
solicitations  may  not  be  mailed  under  the 
frank  [See  2  U5.C.  5  439b  and  39  VS.C. 
15  3210(a)(5)(C)  and  3210(e)  ],  they  might 
reasonably  be  labeled  a  necessary  cost  Inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  of  such  newsletters. 
An  additional  potential  problem  exists 
with  regard  to  "unexpended  funds"  remain- 
ing m  a  newsletter  fund  which  "ceases  to  en- 
gage In  the  preparation  and  circulation  of 
the  newsletter".  Under  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, unexpended  amounts  held  by  a  news- 
letter fund  which  has  ceased  to  engage  In 
the  preparation  and  circulation  of  a  news- 
letter are  deemed  expended  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  Individual  who  established  such 
fund,  unless  the  unexpended  amounts  are 
contributed  to  or  deposited  for  one  of  three 
enumerated  purposes.  It  Is  submitted  that 
these  categories  Are  unduly  restrictive  and 
that  the  regulations  regarding  "unexpended 
funds"  should  be  flexible  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  changes  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  287  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  applicable  law 
regarding  "office"  and  "newsletters"  ac- 
counts, [proposed  5  1.627-6(d)) 

Moreover,  there  is  no  definition  of  when  a 
newsletter  fund  "has  ceased  to  engage"  In  its 
activity.  Implicit  in  the  term  "ceased  to  en- 
gage" Is  a  notion  concerning  the  appropriate 
frequency  with  which  newsletter  funds  must 
operate  in  order  to  retain  their  tax  status. 
As  a  result.  It  is  necessary  to  furnish  or  fur- 
ther clarify  what  Is  considered  to  be  a  suit- 
able time  period  for  lapses  In  newsletter  ac- 
tivity. In  a  similar  context,  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations indicate  that  funds  held  by  a  polit- 
ical organization  following  the  election  of 
Its  candidate  will  not  be  treated  as  unex- 
pended funds  (and  therefore  deemed  to  be 
expended  for  personal  use),  proposed 
§  l.527-4(c)  (2),  if  held  for  a  candidate's  re- 
election campaign.  A  similar  clarification 
with  respect  to  newsletter  funds  would  be 
desirable. 

Finally,  any  inconsistencies,  deficiencies 
or  unanticipated  effects  of  the  legislation 
contained  In  the  proposed  regulations  would 
be  unfairly  exaggerated  by  the  retroactive 
application  prescribed  by  proposed  section 
1.527-7.  While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
regulations  merely  clarify  existing  law  and, 
therefore,  that  the  retroactive  effect  of  the 
regulations  Is  consistent  with  what  has  been 
the  law  since  the  date  of  effectiveness  of  Sec- 
tion 527,  the  exercise  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion would  dictate  that  affected  persons 
and  entities  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
Just  to  the  regulations  before  incurring  tax 
liability  for  past  activity. 

Because  of  the  press  of  business  and  the 
amount  of  work  with  which  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  Is  Involved  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress,  we  were  unable  to  submit  these 
comments  prior  to  the  date  indicated  in 
the  orlgUial  notice.  However,  I  hope  that  you 
are  able  to  Include  the  above  comments  In 
the  record  on  the  proposed  regulations  and 
I  would  appreciate  any  consideration  you 
can  give  to  the  views  expressed  herein  dur- 
ing the  course  of  deliberations  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
matters  raised  herein,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Stanley  Brand,  General  Counsel  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Hekshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


•See  H.R.  Res.  287,  95th  Cong..   Ist  Seas. 
§  301  (adopted  March  2.  1977). 
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(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  w 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker 
editor  often  carry  Importan 
particularly  they  reflect  the 
the  writer.  There  are  letters 
of  course,  that  are  written  tc 
editor,  and  there  have  been 
letters  to  the  editor  have  beer 
the  editor  or  members  of  the 
and  submitted  In  another 
support  for  their  own 
newspapers  edit  letters  to  the 
eliminate  most  of  those  that 
port  the  newspaper's  stand. 

Occasionally  there  is  one 
stands  out.  Such  a  letter  was 
the  Washington  Star  of 
5.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Haiis 
Falls  Church,  Va.  It  discussefe 
rational  and  straightforward 
fallacy  of  the  present  policy 
newspapers  of  printing 
recklessly,  without  regard  to 
quences  to  cur  country  or  its 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  mj 
read  the  letter  by  Mr.  Moses, 
he  is  whistling  in  the  wind  an( . 
will    not    pay    the    slightest 
Mr.  Moses'  letter  follows: 
Free  Speech,  "Reckless 
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thinking  of 
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Some 

editor  and 
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Satur  day 
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hat  surely 

printed  in 

,  March 

Moses  of 

in  a  very 

: nanner  the 

American 

secrets 

the  conse- 

policies. 

colleagues 

e^en  though 

the  media 

attention. 
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with  public  statements  and 
President  Carter  has  tried  to  le: 
age  resulting  from  news  stories 
CIA  payments  to  a  host  of  forelgi , 
with  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
Anyone  with  open  eyes  can  see 
has  been  done — to  our  ability  to 
elgn  policy,  gather  Intelligence 
relationships  abroad. 

In  addressing  this  matter  edi 
Hussein    affair,"    Feb.    25), 
thoughtful  but  ambivalent.  "Nc 
we  suppose,  would  have  kept  the 
said,  thereby  affrmlng  your 
current    Journalistic    article    of 
then:   "It  may  go  too  far  to 
are  matters  we  are  better  off 
about  .  .  .  But  If  an  example  c 
ters  were  conceivable.  It  might 
lifeline  that  sustains  friends  whc 
clal   help   but   cannot  afford  to 
ledgers  to  public  scrutiny." 

The  question  among  those  of 
faith  Is  whether  you  could  not 
the  dogmatic  to  the  merely  log 
that  something  found 
had  better  not  be  done. 


sa  f 


Permit  me  to  develop  this  a  bit 
to  make  a  suggestion  which.  In 
position,  may  strike  you  as  odd 
you  could  persuade  yourself  to 
ously : 

What  we  bad  here  was  a  ratbei 
of  modern  Investigative  reportl  ig 
ately  after  the  Washington 
story  under  a  banner  headline  or 
other  news  organizations,  as  is 
this  competitive  age,  entered 
a  piece  of  the  action,  replaying 
and  expanding  on  It. 

In  terms  of  accuracy,  as  Mr. 
dlcated,  the  results  of  all  that 
evidently  mixed;  In  terms  of  Imdact 
and  harm  done,  they  were  un 
timing — discrediting  Hussein  oi 
his  meeting  with  Secretary  of 
added  an  extra  bit  of  poiso.n 

You  have  the  right  to  malnMiln 
do.  that  "national  security"  as 
withholding    information    from 
has  been  discredited  because  it 
used.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
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and 


tcrially  ("The 
T^p    Star    was 
newspaper, 
Ud  on."  you 
allegiance  to  a 
faith.    But 
that  there 
knowing 
such  mat- 
be  the  cash 
need  flnan- 
open  their 


not 


us  of  lesser 

descend  from 

cal  thought 

undeslrajble  perhaps 


further  and 

i^lew  of  your 

but  I  wish 

take  It  serl- 


typlcal  case 

.  Immedi- 

broke  the 

Feb.  18.  the 

dustomary  In 

I  he  race  for 

the  original 

Ckrter  has  In- 

pf  bUclty  were 
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The 
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Vance — 
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as  you 
a  reason  for 
the    public 
been  mis- 
there  are  no 


national  security  problems,  or  that  there  are 
no  areas  of  national  concern  whose  disregard 
is  bound  to  cause  injury  to  the  nation  and, 
obviously,  the  nation's  constituents. 

Those  who  chose  to  administer  to  the  pub- 
lic— here  and  abroad — the  shock  about  CIA 
payments  to  Hussein  and  others  were  in  a 
position  to  foresee  its  deleterious  effect;  in- 
deed, there  could  have  been  no  more  than  the 
thinnest  veneer  of  constructive  purpose  on 
their  choice.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  they 
did  what  the  Job  requires. 

Vour  editorial  refers  to  "the  Journalistic 
hypocrisy  of  disputing  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  disclosure."  What  is  hypocritical,  it  se^ms 
to  me,  is  the  contention  that  the  government 
owes  It  to  us  to  protect  vital  secrets,  but  that 
the  press  owes  It  to  us — or  to  Itself — to  try 
to  break  them  loo!;e.  Opinions  on  the  desir- 
ability of  revelation  may  differ  in  any  given 
case;  but  on  matters  of  common  concern, 
nothing  can  be  desirable  and  undesirable  at 
the  same  time. 

I  believe  that  freedom  of  the  press,  as  we 
know  it,  can  survive  In  the  long  run  only  If 
it  Is  coupled  with  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  such  common  concerns.  The  First 
Amendment  guarantees  the  right  to  publish 
almosf  iivthlng,  but  does  not  make  publica- 
tion mandatory.  If  it  Is  used  in  perpetuity  as 
a  privileged  sanctuary  for  recklessness,  the 
country  cannot  pffectlvely  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  the  modern  world.  tJnder  equivalent 
conditions,  neither  could  a  factory,  or  a 
newspaper. 

We  can  surely  live  with  adversary  relation- 
ships, but  only  if  they  do  not  become  de- 
structive. Failure  to  recognize  this,  one  fears, 
will  lead  to  the  erosion  of  popular  acceptance 
of  an  uninhibited  press  as  a  blessing  we  can 
afford,  with  consequences  that  could  be  un- 
fortunate for  us  all. 

My  suggestion  Is  this:  Let  The  Star  refuse 
to  follow  the  lead  of  those  who  burst  into 
print  with  indiscretions  that  have  no  re- 
deeming positive  value  and  clearly  tend  to 
hurt  us.  Instead  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
currently  inevitable  chain  reaction,  you  could 
either  banish  such  accounts  from  your  paper 
or,  at  a  minimum,  de-fuse  them  and  relegate 
them  to  a  proper  place.  An  editorial  expla- 
nation might  follow. 

To  be  sure,  this  would  not  undo  the  dam- 
age done  by  someone  else:  but  It  could  help, 
in  the  long  run,  in  making  excesses  less 
reputable,  less  effective  and,  hopefully,  less 
common. 

Beyond  that,  it  would  at  last  begin  to  give 
us  a  choice  between  responsible  and  Irre- 
sponsible n?ws  coverage. 

After  all,  what  enables  most  of  us  to  avoid 
exposure  to  pornography  Is  not  censor.shlp, 
but  the  avallabllltv  of  alternative  reading 
matter.  Let  The  Star  take  a  hand  in  curbing 
the  abuse.  If  public  sentiment  Is  developing 
as  I  think  it  Is,  such  a  move  should  prove 
not  only  morally  right  but  also  economically 
sound. 

Hans  Moses. 

Palls  Church,  Va. 


lias 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  FOREST 
POLICY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest 
In  a  sound  national  forest  policv  has  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  many  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted much  legislation  intended  to  im- 
prove forest  programs  in  our  Na^ion. 
Even  so,  the  job  is  not  complete.  There 
is  need  for  additional  activities  in  and 
out  of  Congress  to  insure  the  type  of 
forest  programs  that  the  Nation  will 
need  in  the  years  ahead.  That  subject 


is  spelled  out  in  unusual  detail  in  the 
keynote  address  before  the  101st  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, in  October  1976,  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  Carl  H.  Reidel, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association. 

Dr.  Reidel  is  the  director  of  the  en- 
vironmental program,  professor  of 
forestry,  and  the  Daniel  Clarke  Sanders 
Professor  of  Environmental  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  abler  young  men  in  the 
forestry  firmament.  I  feel  that  his  speech 
is  suflBciently  significant  to  justify  print- 
ing in  the  Record  and  I  submit  it  for 
insertion : 

Speech  of  Dr.  Carl  H.  Reidel 

...  If  1976  is  remembered  for  anything 
other  than  the  Bicentennial  by  those  Amer- 
icans concerned  about  our  nation's  forests, 
It  win  surely  be  for  our  failure  to  define 
clearly  the  objectives  of  American  forest 
policy.  That  we  have  failed  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  only  question  in  the  face  of  such 
a  disgraceful  display  of  national  founder- 
ing Is  "Why?"  What  excuse  do  we  have  for 
falling  to  grasp  the  best  opportunity  In 
decades  to  revitalize  this  nation's  commit- 
ment to  natural  resource  management? 
Some  have  excused  our  failure  on  the 
grounds  that  the  problems  are  too  com- 
plicated; that  conflicts  among  forest  users 
have  confused  our  understanding  of  the 
common  interests  that  must  be  the  bases  of 
national  policy. 

I  disagree!  The  debates  over  forest  policy 
in  1976  Indicate  an  excellent  understanding 
of  the  Issues.  Never  before  have  the  spokes- 
men of  vested  Interests  been  so  determined 
to  influence  national  legislation  for  their  own 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  common  good. 
No.  the  failure  Is  not  one  of  understanding. 
It  Is  a  failure  of  leadership,  an  unwillingness 
to  forge  new  national  policies  In  the  face  of 
powerful  special -Interest  pressures.  Foresters, 
environmentalists.  Industrial  associations, 
bureaucrats,  and  citizen  groups  alike  must 
share  the  blame  with  a  timid  Congress  . . . 

SOME    BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
principles  that  are  the  foundations  of  effec- 
tive forest  policies.  Forest  management  Is  a 
long-term  enterprise  requiring  careful  plan- 
ning— planning  that  Is  sensitive  to  complex 
regional  differences,  to  changing  economic 
conditions,  and  to  the  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Forest  policy  cannot  be  reduced  to  sim- 
plistic legislative  regulations,  nor  be  revised 
every  year  by  appropriations  committees  . . . 

We  need  clear  objectives  for  management 
of  the  nation's  forests — goals  that  recognize 
the  long-term  nature  of  forest  management. 
Such  policies  must  set  clear  standards  for 
forest  protection,  with  adequate  funding  on 
a  long-term  basis.  We  are  falling  in  this 
basic  custodial  task  of  protecting  our  re- 
sources from  Insect,  fire  and  disease  losses — 
a  first  step  In  any  management  program. 

Likewise,  we  have  failed  to  establish  a 
sound  planning  process  for  America's  forests, 
an  equally  basic  step.  While  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Act  of  1974 
and  the  recently-passed  "National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976"  strengthens  the 
program  planning  process.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided no  policy  guidance  for  classifying  the 
nation's  forest  lands  for  specific  purposes  or 
intensities  of  management,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wilderness  Areas.  UntU  we  have  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  the  need  for  nationwide 
land-use  planning,  we  will  not  attract  either 
the  private  Investment  nor  the  public  appro- 
priations necessary  for  intensive  forest  man- 
agement, for  Increased  recreation  develop- 
ment, or  for  the  protection  of  critical  natural 
and  wilderness  areas.  Every  year  we  lose  a 
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balf-mllUon  acres  of  forest  land  to  other 
uses.  We  cannot  allow  this  trend  to  continue. 
We  must  designate  the  use  of  land  on  the 
bases  of  land  capabilities,  national  and  re- 
gional needs,  and  the  relative  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  uses. 

.  .  .  Adequate  protection  standards  and 
nationwide  land-use  planning  are  prerequi- 
sites for  an  effective  national  forest 
policy.  These  policy  Initiatives  must  then 
be  supported  with  major  reform  in  the  way 
the  Administration  and  Congress  allocates 
appropriations  and  sets  personnel  levels.  The 
Johnson-Nixon-Ford  era  has  been  a  disaster 
In  this  regard.  Inadequate,  fluctuating  appro- 
priations, often  approved  late  In  the  fiscal 
year,  have  made  potentially  effective  pro- 
grams nearly  impossible  to  manage.  Care- 
fully planned  budgets  have  been  hopelessly 
Imbalanced  by  fiscal  administrators  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  staff 
aides  in  the  Congress.  Administration 
mandates  linking  timber  harvest  levels  to 
budget  allocations,  and  politically-motivated 
reductions  in  resource  management  pro- 
grams are  directly  responsible  for  the  mis- 
management of  our  public  forest  lands.  The 
Forest  Service  Isn't  blameless,  but  the  Con- 
gres,  OMB,  and  the  White  House  ought  to 
get  most  of  the  credit  for  the  resulting 
crisis. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  constraint  on 
resource  management  programs  Is  the 
unrealistic  manpower  ceilings  Imposed  by 
recent  Administration.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
recently-graduated  foresters,  wildlife  bio- 
logists, and  range  managers  are  unemployed 
while  agencies  with  the  funds  to  employ 
needed  professionals  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  manpower  ceilings.  Important 
resource  planning,  on-the-ground  manage- 
ment, and  Congressional-mandated  environ- 
mental impact  analyses  must  be  done  with 
part-time  employees  and  outside  con- 
sultants because  of  these  unrealistic  person- 
nel limitations. 

Many  of  these  budget  and  personnel 
problems  could  be  overcome  with  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Resources  Planning  Act. 
This  Act  requires  that  the  Forest  Service 
present  a  budget  that  that  Insures  balanced 
resource  management,  and  that  the  Admin- 
istration explain  and  Justify  any  reductions 
to  the  Congress.  This  Is  a  sound  law,  and 
AFA  will  continue  to  demand  full  imple- 
mentation. But  real  reform  will  require 
another  look  at  governmental  reorganization 
as  well.  Agency  In-flghtlng  and  over-lapping 
authorities  account  for  much  of  the  problem. 
We  will  never  achieve  effective  multiple-use 
management  while  the  nation's  resources  are 
managed  and  regulated  by  a  maze  of  bureaus 
with  single-resource  responsibilities.  .  .  . 

RESEARCH 

I  will  not  list  the  enormous  backlog  of 
research  needs  in  all  aspects  of  forestry. 
Whether  in  protection.  Inventory,  manage- 
ment, harvesting,  marketing  and  utilization, 
soils,  water,  wildlife,  recreation,  or  land-use 
planning,  the  list  Is  long.  The  nationwide  ef- 
fort to  assess  research  needs  under  the  Agrrl- 
cultural  and  Forestry  Research  Planning 
System  Is  providing  us  with  an  updated 
agenda  for  the  future.  The  recently  com- 
pleted planning  reports  for  several  regions 
of  the  nation  are  milestones  of  cooperation 
and  planning.  Most  were  prepared  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis,  with  little  new  funding.  But 
planning  alone  will  not  do  the  Job.  nor  can 
research  be  done  by  volunteers.  With  a  frac- 
tion of  the  federal  research  dollars  now  going 
to  defense,  space,  and  nuclear  research,  we 
could  launch  an  effective  forestry  research 
program  In  this  Nation.  It's  time  that  we  set 
our  national  priorities  straight!  Compared  to 
their  counterparts  In  medicine  or  the  mili- 
tary, most  forest  researchers  in  our  universi- 
ties are  working  with  obsolete  equipment, 
wholly  Inadequate  laboratory  space,  and 
Uttle  or  no  technical  assistance  .  .  .  Study 


areas,  where  some  of  our  most  renowned  for- 
est scientists  have  Invested  their  entire  pro- 
fessional lives,  have  been  abandoned  to  van- 
dalism and  encroachment  by  other  uses  be- 
cause of  Insufficient  funds  for  routine  main- 
tenance. Long-term  field  studies,  which  could 
jrleld  vital  Information  In  the  future,  have 
been  discontinued  for  lack  of  personnel 
needed  to  make  regular  measurements. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  forestry  research,  the 
most  neglected  and  urgently  needed  Is  that 
of  forest  economics  and  policy.  This  vital 
field  of  research  has  never  been  adequately 
funded.  It  would  seem  that  such  research 
would  be  top  priority  given  the  Increasing 
need  to  resolve  conflicting  demands  on  forest 
resources,  and  to  make  tough  trade-off 
decisions.  .  .  . 

Research  to  expand  our  understanding  of 
forest  economics  and  policy  is  essential  if  we 
are  ever  to  develop  a  system  of  social  ac- 
counting that  win  permit  sound  decision- 
making on  a  rational  basis.  And,  we  will 
never  dismiss  the  myth  that  economic  and 
environmental  goals  are  incompatible  If  we 
do  not  replace  proverbs  with  facts  grounded 
in  sound  research.  .  .  . 

PUBLIC    LAND    MANAGEMENT 

.  .  .  The  94th  Congress  created  a  lot  of 
smoke  and  heat,  but  not  much  light  to  guide 
public  land  management.  We  must.  I  sup- 
pose, excuse  election-minded  politicians  for 
not  providing  Increased  appropriations  or  re- 
laxed personnel  ceilings,  but  I  had  hoped  for 
better  policy  direction  than  the  recently- 
pa.ssed  "National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976." 

While  it  sets  forth  a  long  list  of  general 
goals  for  the  National  Forests,  most  of  this 
Act  is  preamble  with  very  little  to  make  those 
goals  a  reality  on  the  ground.  It  does  over- 
come the  problems  created  by  recent  court 
decisions  on  timber  harvesting,  and  provides 
additional  guidelines  for  timber  manage- 
ment. But  for  the  most  part  it  neglects  other 
resource  uses  except  for  mandating  more 
plans  and  reports  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Such  a  mandate  might  be  understandable 
if  the  Forest  Service  hadn't  already  responded 
to  the  Resources  Planning  Act's  requirement 
for  a  Renewable  Resource  Assessment  re- 
port— a  report,  it  appears,  that  few  Congress- 
men have  read. 

This  assessment  describes  the  growing  gap 
between  expected  demands  on  the  nation's 
forests  and  rangelands  and  their  present  ca- 
pacity to  meet  that  demand.  It  sets  forth 
eight  alternative  programs  for  six  different 
"resource  systems" — a  veritable  smorgasbord 
for  Congressional  Committees.  It  recommends 
a  program  for  the  National  Forests  that 
could,  by  the  year  2020.  accommodate  In- 
crea.ses  of  over  70%  in  recreation  use,  live- 
stock grazing,  and  in  timber  sale  offerings; 
a  doubling  of  wilderness  areas  and  substan- 
tial improvements  in  wildlife  and  fish,  land 
and  water  management,  and  community  de- 
velopment .  .  . 

We  did  not  get  much  new  from  the  94th 
Congress  to  strengthen  management  of  our 
National  Forests.  The  next  Congress  must  do 
better.  AFA  and  other  conservation  organi- 
zations must  continue  to  press  for  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  Resources  Planning  Act, 
and  prod  Congress  to  begin  funding  some  of 
the  plans  they  are  continually  requesting. 

Other  public  lands  are  faring  no  better. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is.  as  Bill 
Towell  has  testified  to  Congress,  "the  most 
neglected  public  lands  agency  in  our  govern- 
ment .  .  .  (and)  lacking  in  nearly  all  budget 
categories."  .  .  .  We  may  well  have  come  to 
the  point  where  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  only  solution,  shifting  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Resource  Lands  to  some 
agency  less  vulnerable  to  special-Interest 
manipulation  In  Congress.  The  Transfer  Act 
of  1905  saved  the  National  Forests  and 
created  the  Forest  Service.  Perhaps  it's  the 
BLM's  turn. 


The  National  Park  Service  is  In  trouble  as 
well.  Short  on  essential  funds  and  personnel, 
the  agency  is  caught  in  an  impossible  cross- 
fire between  conflicting  recreation  interests 
and  powerful  corporations  with  concession 
monopolies  in  the  major  Parks.  .  .  . 

The  plight  of  aU  land  management  agencies 
is  similar.  Anachronistic  public  policies,  out- 
dated organic  legislation,  and  a  shrinking 
share  of  the  nation's  financial  resources  are 
common  problems.  Organizational  structures 
and  personnel  policies  from  another  era  stifle 
creativity  and  Inhibit  environmentally-sound 
resource  management.  .  .  . 

PRIVATE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Of  all  the  challenges  facing  American  for- 
estry, none  is  more  urgent  than  that  of  the 
nation's  private,  nonlndustrial  forests.  AFA's 
"Trees  for  People"  task  force  set  forth  the 
facts  in  its  report,  The  Challenge  of  Private 
Woodlands.  The  recent  report  of  the  "Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  E.xtenslon  Forestry"  of  the  Na- 
tional Extension  Committee  on  Organization 
and  Policy  echoed  this  familiar  national 
problem. 

These  lands  constitute  59%  of  the  Nation's 
750  million  acres  of  timberland —  some  300 
million  acres  owned  by  4>/i  million  small,  pri- 
vate landowners.  They  produce  less  than  half 
the  Nation's  annual  timber  harvest,  and  only 
Vi  of  their  potential.  Most  are  poorly  man- 
aged and  of  low  productivity. 

The  reasons  these  lands  are  failing  to  meet 
their  potential  are  many  and  complex.  Own- 
ership objectives  vary  considerably,  tract 
sizes  are  small,  and  many  are  held  by  absen- 
tee owners  unaware  of  their  land's  p>otentials. 
Shortage  of  development  capital,  unreliable 
fire  protection,  the  lack  of  insurance  against 
loss,  soaring  property  taxes,  and  limited  prod- 
uct markets  plague  these  owners.  While  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  these 
constraints,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
not  begun  to  address  this  problem  ade- 
quately. We  have  neither  a  clear  national 
policy  nor  an  effective  program  for  America's 
private  forest  lands. 

The  Forest  Incentives  Program  (FIP)  Is 
fraught  with  administrative  difficulties  and 
vinrealistic  budgeting  procedures.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But    even    more    discouraging    is    the 
status  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Program. 
After  almost  60  years  of  extension  forestry 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  15  states  do  not 
have  a  single   extension   forester  and  most 
have  but  one  or  two.  Nationwide  there  are 
only  180  man-years  of  effort  dedicated  to  ex- 
tension forestry,  an  average  of  3.6  man-years 
per   state.    The    average    extension    forester 
serves  28.000   owners   and   over   two   million 
acres  of  forest  lands.  The  most  conservative 
estimate  Is  that  we  need  at  least  four  times 
the  present  levels  of  staffing.  And  to  that 
we  must  add  the  need  for  consumer  educa- 
tion to  provide  Information  on  the  use  and 
care  of  wood  products.  At  present  Americans 
lose  $2  billion  a  year  to  decay  and  termites 
that    could    be    prevented    by   proper    wood 
treatment. 

Why  are  we  failing  In  this  vital  educa- 
tion mission?  Why  is  forestry  such  a  ne- 
glected part  of  the  overall  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion program?  With  few  exceptions,  forestry 
extension  programs  are  administered  through 
agricultural  colleges  that  are  reluctant  to 
shift  resources  to  forestry  programs.  A  sin- 
gle extension  forester  is  expected  to  cover 
the  full  range  of  forestry-related  disciplines 
while  specialists  in  every  agricultural  disci- 
pline are  considered  a  necessity.  For  too  long 
forestry  has  been  treated  as  the  "Back  40" 
caretaker!  .  .  . 

We  must  reform  our  extension,  service,  and 
landowner  Incentives  programs.  Greatly  ex- 
panded financial  and  personnel  resoiirces 
must  be  Infused  Into  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion program  nationwide,  with  direct  admin- 
l-5tratIon  of  forestry  extension  through  the 
land-grant  forestry  schools.  Extension  educa- 
tion programs  and  state  forestry  service  ac- 
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tlvltles  must  be  welded  toget|i 
partnership,  with  Increased 
tlves  for  private  landowners, 
must  be  taken  to  establish 
marketing  cooperatives,  on-the 
shops,  field  demonstration  area  i 
media  programs   to  reach 
the  latest  Information.  We  aro 
Ing  only  $1  for  extension 
$25    of    forestry   research.    Thli 
transfer  gap  Is  preventing  the 
Important   new   forestry 
applied  research  Is  put  Into 
is  meaningless — a  waste  of 
and  a  squandering  of  the 
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Finally,  I  want  to  speak 
own  profession — to  foresters 
said  to  the  South  Carolina 
Hon  last  year,  "Forestry  Is  an 
accepted  profession  with  an 
Foresters  are  competent  sclentl 
Ified  to  manage  the  nation's 
don't  believe  there  Is  any 
ability  of  foresters  to  do  a 
ment  Job,  given  adequate 
nanclal  resources. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  abo^t 
ship  capabilities   of   my 
to  distinguish  carefully  here 
agement  and  leadership, 
have  their  roots  in  scientific 
perlence.    But    leadership    Is 
tangible — more  art  than  sclencfe 

Throughout  the  debates  over 
this  year,  many  foresters 
managers,  but  few  as  leaders 
ful  to  explain  our  managemenjt 
endless  detail,   but  seldom  die 
with  the  gut  Issues  or  take  the 
proposing    bold    new    approach  ;s 
more    concerned    with    justifyl  ig 
methods    than   we    were   with 
responses  to  changing  public 
especially  disappointed  with  the 
Ice's  response  to  the  attacks  of 
vironmentallsts,   and  the 
has  there  been  a  better 
the  record  straight  on  the 
role  In  the  mismanagement  of 
forests,  or  to  point  out  the  sel' 
pects  of  both  Industrial  and 
1st  legislative  proposals.  I  am 
that  a  public  agency  should  thl^k 
fore  critlcizlntr  a  President  or 
lobby  group.  But  there  comes 
professional  integrity  Is  more 
protocol  or  security.  The  Chief 
Service   \s  one  of   the   most 
positions  in  the  Federal 
Job    got    that   way   because    he 
professional — a   professional 
port  of  the  public  because  he 
pended  upon  to  "tell  It  like  It  is 
Those  of  us  In  the  university 
and  m  professional  associations 
ter  .  .  . 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  some  v 
of  the  public  no  longer  recogniz  s 
ers.  We  are  becoming  Just  one 
est  group  amone  many.  We  are 
profession  Into  factions  with 
positions  on  all  sorts  of  elther-or 
hardlv  fits  John  Gardner's 
leader — one  who  can  "lift  people 
preconceotlons,  carrv  them 
fllcts  that  tear  our  society  apart 

Unless  we  rise  to  the  challen 
shlD,  we  will  find  our  professioii 
the   DUbllc.   orohlblted    bv 
practicing    forestry,    and    locked 
litigation.  We  must  rebuild  a 
common  interests  between 
ment.  and  conservation  groups 
adversary  approaches  to  problen 
paralyzing  our  public  agencies 
the  energy  of  our  profession, 
reasonable  comoromlse  through 
effort  Is  the  onlv  alternative, 
not  be  practiced  In  the  courts 
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Areas  of  Agreement  effort  Is  an  example  of 
a  better  way,  but  there  are  too  many  empty 
chairs  at  the  table. 

I'm  convinced  that  sound  forest  policy 
will  be  a  reality  only  when  our  profession 
once  again  takes  a  leadership  stance.  We 
must  demand  that  legislation  administrative 
mandates,  and  special  interest  demands  pass 
muster  with  the  scientific  facts  of  respon- 
sible resource  management,  and  take  the 
Initiative  In  setting  forth  a  truly  comorehen- 
slve  forest  policy  for  America.  That  won't 
make  us  universally  pooular,  but  the  forging 
of  a  sound  national  forest  policy  will  require 
boldness — boldness  to  listen  to  the  public, 
to  understand  the  goals  people  seek  for  their 
forests,  and  to  use  our  management  skills 
to  meet  those  objectives.  .  . 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  PERMANENT 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE  AND 
FOR  PROTECTING  CONFIDENTIAL 
DATA  WITHIN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  396,  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  permanent  House 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  to  pro- 
tect the  unauthorized  release  of  con- 
fidential data  and  information  within 
Congress. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  an  efficient 
intelligence  effort  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  Most  will  also  agree  that  intel- 
ligence activity,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  a 
highly  secretive  business.  This  Nation 
simply  cannot  publish  its  intelligence 
plans  and  activities  in  the  daily  news- 
paper. Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  ability  to  keep  a  secret  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
people  who  know  the  secret. 

In  past  years,  the  general  membership 
of  Congress  was  content  by  allowing  in- 
telligence matters  to  be  handled  exclu- 
sively by  a  few  key  Members  on  the 
Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  While  every 
Member  of  Congress  technically  could 
gain  access  to  any  Information  In  the 
classified  flies,  this  right  was  rarely  pur- 
sued. Those  Members  of  Congress  who 
previously  handled  extremely  sensitive 
matters  usually  had  long  years  of  serv- 
ice and  considerable  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  intelligence  matters. 

Beginning  in  the  93d  Congress,  and  ac- 
celerating rapidly  in  the  94th  Congress, 
many  reform  measures  were  enacted 
that  drastically  altered  past  congres- 
sional practices.  There  emerged  a  new 
Individual  Member  awareness,  expanded 
Member  participation  in  congr^ssl  .lal 
processes  and  a  diminishing  of  leader- 
ship controls  and  prerogatives. 

While  the^e  new  reforms  greatly  in- 
creased Individual  Member  oarticlpation 
in  the  political  process,  they  also  pre- 
sented a  new  and  grave  problem  in  the 
maintenance  of  national  secrets  and  the 
oversight  of  intelligence  activities. 

The  new  liberated  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  no  longer  content  to  let  the 
"old  bulls"  exclusively  handle  Intelli- 
pence  matters.  As  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Intelligence  Committees  clearly  showed, 
detailed    congressional    oversight    had 


been  noticeably  absent  during  past  years. 
Even  the  few  senior  Members  who  han- 
dled intelligence  matters  never  really 
had  the  time  and  staff  resources  to  ques- 
tion the  agencies  or  to  follow  their  ac- 
tivities to  the  extent  needed. 

The  new  freedom  of  the  liberated 
Congress  also  presented  some  very  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  Nation  concerning 
not  only  intelligence  activities  but  also 
the  maintenance  of  confidentiality  of 
executive  sessions.  As  stated  earlier,  se- 
curity of  secrets  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  people  that  know  the 
secret. 

There  are  six  committees  in  Congress 
that  have  .iurisdiction  over  Intelligence 
matters.  Immediately,  that  means  that 
39  Members  of  Congress  and  over  100 
staff  members  have  access  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  classified  and  most  sensi- 
tive scr^'t.s. 

In  addition,  rule  XI(2)  (e)(2)  of  the 
House  rules  clearly  gives  any  Member  of 
Congress  the  right  to  examine  any  file, 
in  any  committee,  in  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  potentially,  411  more  Mem- 
bers can  have  access  to  the  Nation's 
most  vital  secrets. 

This  type  of  access,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, makes  it  Impossible  for  Congress  to 
protect  highly  confidential  or  supersensi- 
tive Information.  Under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Constitution,  any  Member 
of  Congress  clearly  has  the  right  to  say 
anything  his  conscience  dictates,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  means  that  he 
can  take  the  Nation's  most  closely  held 
secret  and  read  it  to  the  world  in  a  floor 
speech. 

A  small  number  of  Congressmen  have 
strong  conscientious  feelings  against 
governmental  secrets.  They  believe  in  a 
totally  open  ^ociety.  They  are  strongly 
opoosed  to  any  form  of  intelligence  gath- 
ering agencies.  Furthermore,  out  of  535 
Members  of  Congress,  there  exists  wide 
and  divergent  opinions.  What  might 
seem  extremely  lmDort«»nt  to  the  major- 
ity can  be  extremely  offensive  to  a  small 
minority  or  to  a  single  Member. 

Obviously  highly  secretive  intelligence 
matters  and  the  confidentiality  of  ex- 
ecutive sessio'^s  cannot  be  maintained 
imless  the  will  of  the  majority  is  re- 
spected by  all  Members.  One  dissenter, 
with  strong  conscientious  feelings,  can 
blow  the  works  for  the  entire  Nation. 
This  greater  exposure  of  intelligence 
secrets  and  Individual  Member  access  to 
executive  session  records  Increases  the 
chances  that  data  vital  to  national  wel- 
fare will  be  revealed. 

It  is  also  no  secret  that  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  Coneress  have  been  guilty  of 
leaking  security  information.  The  delib- 
erate leaks  are  made  for  many  reasons 
rangini?  from  press  favors  and  publicity 
to  political  motives  and  as  a  means  of 
embarra-ssing  the  administration.  Par- 
enthetically, administrations  have  been 
known  to  use  this  despicable  tactic  to 
embarrass  Congress. 

By  establishing  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  giving  It 
exclusive  oversight  and  legislative  ju- 
risdiction. Conere.ss  will  make  a  quantum 
jumo  in  re.'sponsiblv  protecting  nntional 
secrets  and  maintaining  firm  control  of 
intelligence  activities.  In  the  absence  of 
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strict  secrecy,   intelligence  work   is   of 
negligible  value. 

THE    PHILOSOPHICAL    MAKEUP   OF   A   PERMANENT 
INTELLIGENCE    COMMITTEE 

In  the  94th  Congress,  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoase  established  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Intelligence.  Both  concurred 
that  Congress  should  have  a  Permanent 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  The  Senate 
has  since  established  a  permanent  intelli- 
gence committee. 

Of  necessity,  the  general  membership 
of  the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  sur- 
lender  some  individual  rights  in  order  to 
succeed  in  creating  an  effective  and  re- 
sponsible permanent  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. Therefore,  those  committee  mem- 
bers will  be  a  select  few  that  of  necessity 
must  gamer  the  respect  of  the  many. 

There  is  another  very  important  rea- 
son why  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee must  be  selected  in  a  very  special 
manner.  In  addition  to  the  "confidence 
factor"  there  is  also  a  very  important 
technical  factor  involved. 

Of  necessity,  this  special  committee 
must  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of 
knowledge.  Members  must  have  an  exper- 
tise in  military  matters,  foreign  rela- 
tions, business,  science,  space,  agricul- 
ture, law,  economics,  and  transportation. 
Of  supreme  importance,  all  members  of 
that  committee  must  strictly  abide  by  a 
majority  of  the  committee  or  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  committees  handling  in- 
telligence matters  not  only  present  a 
problem  in  securing  confidential  data  but 
also  present  other  difficulties.  First,  each 
committee  tends  to  look  at  intelligence 
activities  in  the  light  of  its  particular 
field  of  expertise.  For  example,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  be  very  concerned 
about  the  legalities  of  activities,  but 
would  tend  to  give  scant  attention  to 
military  matters,  economic  matters,  or 
agricultural  business.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  quite  naturally 
be  preoccupied  with  State  Department 
matters.  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
military  matters  and  so  forth. 

In  truth,  and  in  fact,  all  of  these  fields 
of  expertise  are  vital  for  good  intelli- 
gence oversight  and  legislation.  Only 
when  these  fields  are  viewed  collectively 
can  Congress  formulate  a  balanced  na- 
tional intelligence  policy. 

Second,  since,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, any  one  of  the  six  congressional 
committees  can  individually  hold  legis- 
lative or  oversight  hearings  on  intelli- 
gence matters,  a  balanced  view  is  almost 
always  lacking.  The  resultant  legislative 
bill  or  oversight  investigation  will  clearly 
be  weighted  toward  the  expertise  of  the 
committee  holding  the  hearings. 

THE    FACTORS     IN     SELECTING     COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

If  one  were  to  ask  a  man  on  the  street, 
or  even  most  Members  of  Congress,  to 
describe  the  functions  of  the  CIA.  an  in- 
correct answer  would  most  probably  be 
forthcoming. 

Almost  everyone  believes  that  the  CIA 
is  primarily  a  James  Bond  type  of  orga- 
nization or  cloak  and  dagger  agents  that 
lead  paramilitary  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  or  spies  that  operate  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Very  few  citizens  know  that  the  CIA 


contains  far  more  scientists  than  agents; 
that  the  CIA  spends  much  more  time 
analyzing  foreign  crop  reports  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  foreign  countries 
than  they  spend  on  clandestine  or  covert 
operations;  and  that  the  CIA  has  far 
more  people  now  studying  the  industrial 
and  technical  capabihties  of  Iron  Curtain 
nations  than  the  total  number  of  spies 
that  ever  have  been  employed  by  this 
Nation  in  its  history. 

In  selecting  a  Permanent  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  the  expertise  of  the  in- 
dividual members  will  be  very  important. 
In  the  past,  failures  in  congressional 
oversight  can  rationally  be  traced  to  this 
most  important  factor.  Rarely  will 
Members  of  Congress  negligently  fail  to 
oversee  their  areas  of  responsibility. 
Apparently  negligence  usually  develops 
because  the  Member  or  Members  did  not 
fully  understand  or  recognize  the  tech- 
nical matters  involved  and  therefore  did 
not  fully  realize  the  national  impact. 

Furthermore,  Congressmen  are  politi- 
cal ci-eatures.  They  react  to  the  "now" 
feelings  of  people.  They  must.  Otherwise, 
they  cannot  exist  under  the  every-other- 
year  election  process.  The  real  life  situ- 
ation faced  by  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
an  antithe.sis  of  the  problems  that  a 
member  of  a  permanent  intelligence 
committee  must  face. 

Intelligence  looks  into  the  future.  Good 
intelligence  uncovers  tomorrow's  head- 
lines— yet  the  Member  must  keep  them 
a  secret  or  seriously  harm  the  national 
welfare.  Good  intelligence  sotnetimes  in- 
volves taking  chances  that  can  backfire 
and  cause  political  repercussions.  Good 
intelligence  work  means  staying  out  of 
the  press  and  limelight,  a  blight  to  the 
existence  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Finally,  the  intelligence  community  of 
our  Nation,  unlike  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, has  no  constituency.  No  high  priced 
lobby  will  be  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill 
extolling  the  virtues  of  the  intelligence 
community  or  making  campaign  con- 
tributions on  its  behalf  or  pushing  its 
programs  or  generating  grassroots  sup- 
port back  home  in  the  Member's  district 
Intelligence  is  a  necessary  sometimes 
nasty,  and  a  secretive  business  that  will 
neither  help  the  Member  in  the  House 
nor  in  his  district. 

For  these  reasons,  the  selection  and 
confirmation  processes  for  Members  that 
will  serve  on  the  permanent  Conimittee 
on  Intelligence  must  be  extraordinary. 
The  individual  Member.s  mii-st  be  sought 
after  by  the  House.  He  must  have  a 
strong  standing  in  his  district  because 
his  service  on  the  committee  must  be 
outside  the  limelight  and  in  addition  to 
other  committee  work.  Most  of  all,  the 
House  membership  in  general  must  have 
firm  confidence  in  the  Members  that  are 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

TECHNICAL  MAKEUP  C.T  »,  PERMANENT 
COMMITTEE   ON     INTELLIGENCE 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  Nation's  in- 
telligence community  is  not  primarily  a 
James  Bond  organization.  More  appro- 
priately, the  community  is  a  scientific, 
economic,  agricultural,  military  and  po- 
litically oriented  internationally  group. 
The  intelligence  community  is  just  as 
concerned  with  the  wheat  crop  in  the 


Communist  bloc  nations  as  it  is  with  their 
military  weapons.  Tlie  inteUigence  com- 
munity considers  the  monetary  policies 
and  the  economy  of  adversary  nations  to 
be  of  equal  importance  to  their  battle 
order.  The  political  stability  of  an  ad- 
versary nation  can  be  more  important 
than  the  total  number  of  men  under 
arms. 

Therefore,  the  personal  and  technical 
expertise  of  the  few  members  of  a  perma- 
nent Intelligence  Committee  is  very  im- 
portant. A  broad  spectrum,  encompass- 
ing many  disciplines  must  be  understood 
and  dealt  with  by  the  committee. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
a  cross-pollination  of  information  be- 
tween the  permanent  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  Congress. 
Of  primary  nece.ssity,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  International 
Relations  Committee  need  to  have  a  close 
liaison  with  intelligence  activities. 

There  is  also  a  limited  need  to  know 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Agriculture  Committee,  Judiciary 
Committee,  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
others.  F\ill  access  to  all  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, on  the  part  of  these  various 
committees,  would  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  information  vital  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Both  cross -pollination  of  information 
and  proper  technical  makeup  can  be 
solved  in  the  selection  process  of  the 
permanent  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
At  the  same  time,  the  all  important 
problem  of  discreet  individual  member 
selection  can  also  be  resolved. 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  Committee  on 
Committees  selection  of  members  to 
serve  on  committees,  it  is  suggested  here- 
in that  the  membership  on  the  per- 
manent Intelligence  Committee  be  se- 
lected in  the  following  manner: 

First.  The  Speaker  would  nominate  the 
chairman; 

Second.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  nominate  two  members; 

Third.  The  International  Committee 
would  nominate  two  members; 

Fourth.  The  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  would  nominate  one  mem- 
ber; 

Fifth.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  would  nominate  one  mem- 
ber; 

Sixth.  The  Judiciary  Committee  would 
nominate  one  member; 

Seventh.  The  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  would  nom- 
inate one  member; 

Eighth.  The  Government  Operations 
Com.mittee  would  nominate  one  mem- 
ber; and 

Ninth.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  would  nominate 
one  member. 

The  House  leadership  would  designate 
the  party  ratio,  following  the  proposed 
rule  that  "not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  Permanent  Intelli- 
gence Committee  shall  consist  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  and  not  less 
than  one-third  shall  be  members  of  the 
minority  party." 

While  not  np3cifically  mandated  In 
the  House  rules,  it  is  envisioned  that  the 
various  committees,  designated  to  supply 
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members  of  the  permanent 
Committee,  would  make  specific 
mendations  to  the  Committe; 
mittees  for  nominees  from  thpir 
tive  committees. 

Recommendations  from  tAe 
source  committees  would  insure 
cross-pollination    of    inform  ition 
would  assist  in  the  selection  <  f 
essary  expertise  needed  on  t  le 
nent  Committee  on  Intelligen  ;e 
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PROTECTION    OF    CLASSIFIED    AND    C  JNnDENTIAL 
DATA  WITHIN  CONCBES! 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  94tli 
the  landmark  sunshine  rules 
bers  of  this  body  virtual  heroe  > 
sequent   flurry   of  leaks, 
disclosures  and  unilateral 
tions  have  made  the  Congresi 
be  a  collection  of  fools. 

No  argument  is  made  here 
open  meeting  rules.  They 
sary  and  the  rule  should 
ten.  However,  there  are 
within  Congress  that  must 
dential  and  the  rules  must 
to  accomplish  this  goal  in  a 
manner. 

There  is  a  desperate  need 
the  flow  of  confidential 
is  considered  in  executive 
committees.  Premature  or 
release  of  data  or  informatior 
in  executive  sessions,  is  often 
to  the  national  welfare 

Many   Members   of 
fear  that  some  committees 
the  provision  for  executive 
ers  will  from  time  to  time 
the  need  for  keeping  certain 
confidential.  A  considerable 
Members  including  this  one, 
Congress  should  be  able  to 
lease  information  that  has 
fled  by  the  administration. 

This  resolution  is  designed 
responsible  means  to  protect 
Member  interests  and  resolv( 
of  all  Members. 

In  this  resolution,  there  is  a 
hibition  against  any  Membe 
data  or  information  that  has 
fled  by  executive  committee 
administrative  action. 

Parenthetically,    there   is 
valve  or  appeal  procedure 
able  to  any  Member  who 
of  the  executive  session  have 
mitted  or  information  or 
improperly  classified  by  the 
tion.  These  procedures  also 
lish  a  method  for  Congress  tc 
information  that  has  been 
given  a  secrecy  stamp  by  th 
tration. 

This  resolution  would  establish  a  Lead- 
ership Committee  consisting  of  the 
Speaker  as  chairman,  the  muiority  and 
minority  leaders,  majority  av.  d  minority 
whips,  plus  the  chairmen  of  he  follow- 
ing committees:  Armed  Services;  Inter- 
national Relations:  Science  ar  i  Technol- 
ogy; Banking,  Currency  anc  Housing; 
Public  Works  and  Transportation;  Judi- 
ciary; Government  Operatiors;  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Comrierce.  The 
Leadership  Committee  would  Jerve  as  the 
court  of  last  resort. 
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While  the  new  rule  would  strictly  pro- 
hibit any  Member  from  unilaterally  re- 
leasing confidential  data — under  penalty 
of  expulsion — responsible  procedures  are 
established  to  protect  every  Member's 
concern.  Generally,  Members  worry 
about  two  possible  abuses  of  the  people's 
right  to  know :  First,  improper  executive 
sessions  in  the  Congress ;  and  second,  im- 
proper secrecy  classifications  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  a  Member  feels  that  data  or  infor- 
mation is  being  withheld  from  the  public 
as  a  result  of  an  executive  session,  he 
would  appeal  the  committee's  decision 
by  the  following  procedure. 

First.  The  Member  would  transmit  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  Speaker  iden- 
tifying the  specific  information  or  data 
that  he  believes  should  be  released  and 
ask  for  a  hearing  before  the  Leadership 
Committee. 

Second.  If  the  Speaker  fails  to  call  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  Member's  re- 
quest, the  petitioning  Member  can  then 
solicit  assistance  from  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Leadership  Committee.  If 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Leader- 
ship Committee  request  a  hearing,  the 
Speaker  must  convene  the  Leadership 
Committee  for  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

Third.  The  Leadership  Committee's 
decision  will  be  final.  If  any  Member 
feels  that  data  or  information  has  been 
improperly  classified  by  the  administra- 
tion, he  may  obtain  public  release 
through  the  following  procedure: 

First.  The  Member  would  transit  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  administrative  agency  that  classi- 
fied the  material  or  data,  identifying  the 
specific  material  or  data  to  be  released. 

Second.  If  the  chairman  fails  to  call  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  Member's  re- 
quest, the  petitioning  Member  can  solicit 
assistance  from  individual  Members  of 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction.  If  three  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction request  a  hearing,  the  chair- 
man must  convene  the  committee  for  a 
hearing  on  the  matter. 

Third.  During  the  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  must  consult  with 
the  aporopriate  administrative  agency 
and  obtain  views  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  need  to  keep  the  data  or 
information  classified. 

Fourth.  If  either  the  agency  or  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  objects  to  public 
release,  the  petitioning  Member  may 
then  appeal  to  the  Leadership  Commit- 
tee under  the  same  provisions  as  listed 
above  for  appealing  executive  session 
matters. 

These  procedures  will  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  those  matters  that  should 
remain  confidential  within  Congress.  At 
the  same  time,  the  procedures  establish 
a  responsible  means  of  making  sure  that 
the  public's  means  of  making  sure  that 
the  public's  right  to  know  is  not  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  irresponsible  release  of  confiden- 
tial or  classified  information,  bv  individ- 
ual Members,  reflects  negatively  on  the 
integrity  and  reputation  of  all  Members 
of  Congress.  Adoption  of  the  procedures 
will  put  a  stop  to  that  practice. 


MRS.  ELLA  RICHARDSON  BOUVIER 
CELEBRATES  100  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24  one  of  the  great,  noble  and  lovely 
ladies  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson 
Bouvier,  celebrated  her  100th  birthday. 
Mrs.  Bouvier  has  a  great  and  distin- 
guished family,  innumerable  friends,  and 
has  made  a  great  and  valued  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  all  of  us  to  see  a  person  of  such 
beautiful  character.  Christian  spirit  and 
understanding  and  compassionate  heart 
reach  such  a  milestone  in  life.  Hence,  it 
was  a  great  occasion  when  her  family 
and  many  of  her  friends  gathered  to  com- 
memorate her  centennial.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  articles  in  the  press  tell- 
ing of  this  notable  event;  namely,  in  the 
Ocala  Star-Banner  of  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 23,  an  article  entitled  "Former 
Marion  Countian  To  Mark  100th  Birth- 
day," the  Home  News  of  February  3, 
1977,  entitled  "A  Century  To  Remember," 
The  Union  County  Times  of  Thursday, 
January  27,  entitled  "Senior  Citizen 
Celebrates  100th  Birthday,"  and  from 
the  Bradford  County  Telegraph  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1977,  an  article  entitled  "Mrs. 
Ella  Richardson  Bouvier  Celebrates  100th 
Birthday  January  23,"  appear  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks: 
[From  the  Ocala  Star-Banner,  Jan.  23,  1977] 
Former  Marion  Countian  To  Mark  100th 
Birthday 

(By  Miss  Lois  Dickson) 

Boardman. — Mrs.  EUa  Marshall  Richardson 
Bouvier,  who  la  one  of  Florida's  oldest  liv- 
ing residents  and  who  came  to  the  small  town 
of  Boardman  in  Marion  County  In  1886  at 
the  age  of  nine,  will  celebrate  her  100th 
birthday  Monday,  Jan.  24. 

She  was  born  In  Jeanerette,  La.,  on  the 
Bayou  Teche,  Jan.  24,  1877,  and  moved  to 
Florida  with  her  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Marshall  Richardson,  and  a  sister, 
Louise,  and  a  brother,  James  Purdle. 

The  family  settled  near  Mcintosh  and 
Boardman,  and  built  their  home,  "Hillcrest," 
on  a  lovely  site  overlooking  Orange  Lake. 

The  children  attended  school  in  the  old 
Center  Point  School.  Dr.  Richardson  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Center  Point  Method- 
ist Church,  along  with  Mr.  Henry  Price  and 
Mr.  Shuttleworth.  This  church  was  moved  to 
Mcintosh  in  the  middle  1890's  where  it  stands 
today  as  the  first  church  in  Mcintosh. 

Boardman,  at  that  time  was  a  thriving 
little  community.  Dr.  Richardson  had  one  of 
the  first  orange  groves  In  the  area. 

His  brother,  John,  and  two  of  his  nephews 
from  North  Carolina  came  to  visit  him,  and 
liked  it  so  well  they  decided  to  move  here. 
One  of  the  nephews,  P.  K.  Richardson,  be- 
came a  very  successful  farmer  and  cattle 
raiser  In  the  Evinston  area,  his  business  being 
carried  on  now  by  his  sons,  Leroy,  Mark,  and 
Walter. 

Ella  Richardson  Bouvier  met  her  husband. 
John  Andre  Bouvier.  while  on  a  visit  to 
Jeanerette,  La.  They  were  married  at  her 
home  "HUlcrest,"  Sept.  9,  1896,  and  lived  in 
Louisiana  for  several  years. 

In  1904  they  were  living  in  Ocala.  He 
worked  for  the  Ocala  Iron  Works.  She  was 
active  In  the  Methodist  church  and  Eastern 
Star.  He  was  a  Mason,  and  played  in  the 
Ocala  Community  Band. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bouvier  were  parents  of  seven 
children,  three  living  to  maturity,  Marshall 
Andre,  John  Adre  and  Eloise,  who  married 
Cecil  McRae  of  Mcintosh. 

The  Bouviers  also  lived  in  Jacksonville,  and 
for  many  years  at  the  Florida  State  Prison 
Farm  in  Raiford,  where  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  water  and  electrical  plant. 

They  retired  to  Miami  Springs  where  Mrs. 
Bouvier  still  makes  her  home,  Mr.  Bouvier 
having  died  in  1952. 

Mrs.  Bouvier  often  visits  Ocala  and  Evins- 
ton, and  l.s  most  remarkable  In  her  continued 
Interest  in  present-day  affairs.  She  reads  the 
daily  newspapers  and  is  well  informed  in  all 
the  latest  politics,  and  continues  her  Interest 
and  love  for  her  church. 

She  is  a  past  worthy  matron  of  the  Ocala 
Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  and 
has  been  active  in  both  religious  and  com- 
munity affairs  in  Miami  Springs. 

The  Richardson  family  descends  from 
Eleazer  Richardson  who  went  to  Boston  in 
1634,  as  an  agent  for  the  Crown. 

His  son,  Amos,  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Ncrth  Carolina.  He  liked  the  country 
so  well  he  built  his  home,  "Harmony  Hall," 
near  Ellzabethtown.  It  is  noteworthy  because 
Cornwallis  made  his  headquarters  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  at  one  time. 

Members  of  her  present  family  are  three 
children.  Marshall  A.  Bouvier,  Miami;  Mrs. 
C.  A.  McRae,  Bradenton,  and  John  Andre 
Bouvier  Jr.,  Miami;  13  grandchildren,  29  great 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-great  grand- 
children, most  of  them  living  in  the  state. 

One  of  her  grandchildren,  Angus  Andrew 
McRae,  is  an  Ocala  architect. 

I  From  the  Hlaleah  Home  News.  Feb.  3.  1977] 

A  Century  to  Remember 

(By  Mark  McGovern) 

A  MLiml  Springs  woman  who  lived  43  years 
before  gaining  the  right  to  vote  was  honored 
on  her  100th  birthdav  Sunday  at  the  Miami 
Springs  United  Methodist  church. 

Mrs.  Ella  (Munnle)  Richardson  Bouvier, 
who  lives  at  33  N.  Melrose  Dr.  with  her 
grandson,  Gerald  Bouvier,  wa.s  feted  on  her 
birth  date.  Jan.  23,  at  a  party  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  In  Orlando  by  more  than  100  family 
members  and  friends  who  came  from  five 
different  states  for  the  event,  and  last  Satur- 
day at  a  luncheon  at  Burdlne's  hosted  by  the 
women  of  her  church. 

In  the  span  of  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Bouvier 
has  sesn  20  presidents  come  and  go.  wit- 
nessed the  horse  and  buggy  days  turn  into 
the  space  age.  and  survived  more  than  six 
decades  without  television  which  she  thinks 
is  "rotten." 

Mrs.  Bouvier.  born  Ella  Marshall  Richard- 
son, and  know  by  her  family  as  "Munnle", 
came  to  Florida  in  1886  at  the  age  of  nine 
when  her  family  moved  from  Louisiana  to  the 
small  town  of  Boardman,  in  Marian  County. 
There  she  lived  at  Hillcrest.  until  1896  when 
she  married  J.  Andre  Bouvier.  That  was  in 
the  Gay  Nineties,  Mrs.  Bouvier  recalled  this 
week,  a  time  when  gay  meant  happy,  ERA 
was  a  period  of  time,  gun  control  was  know- 
ing how  to  handle  your  rifle  and  the  death 
sentence  never  questioned — executions  were 
public  events. 

Her  husband,  while  resident  engineer  at 
Flo.'lda  State  Prison  In  Raiford  (1926-48) 
supervised  the  building  of  the  electric  chair 
there  and  was  once  ordered  by  the  prison 
superintendent  to  pull  the  switch  for  an 
electrocution.  "But  he  refused  to  do  It."  Mrs. 
Bouvier  remembered. 

The  couple  lived  In  several  other  Florida 
cities  including  Ocala,  and  Jacksonville  and 
moved  to  Miami  Springs  In  1948  when  Mr. 
Bouvier  retired. 

Since  then  she  has  been  active  in  com- 
munity and  religious  affairs  in  the  Springs. 

She  has  received  letters  of  congratulations 
from  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  as  well  as 


from  Miami  Springs  Mayor  Don  Freeman 
Jr.,  the  mayors  of  Dade  County,  Miami, 
Jacksonville.  Orlando  and  Ocala  and  nu- 
merous Florida  congressmen. 

Mrs.  Bouvier,  has  three  living  children.  13 
grandchildren,  including  Gerald  and  Thomas 
Bouvier  of  Miami  Springs  and  Jeanne  Rusk 
of  Hlaleah,  29  great-grandchildren  and  three 
great-great-grandchildren. 

"She  brightens  up  the  neighborhood  with 
her  green  thumb,"  said  grandson  Gerald. 

"She  goes  to  church  every  week  although 
she  can't  hear  most  of  what  is  said.  A  group 
of  ladies  pick  her  up  every  Sunday  morning." 

She  doesn't  know  why  she  has  lived  so 
long.  "The  Good  Lord  is  just  blessing  me. 
I've  always  been  temperate  too." 

One  of  her  favorite  quotes  is,  "lips  that 
touched  wine  will  never  touch  mine." 

"She  turned  down  a  free  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne on  a  recent  air  flight  to  Bradenton," 
Gerald  said. 

Mrs.  Bouvier  said  she  really  doesn't  have 
a  favorite  era  "I  had  a  happy  childhood 
though." 

She  feels  the  death  sentence  is  wrong. 
"Criminals  should  be  put  away,  but  the  law 
has  no  more  right  to  take  a  life  than  the 
killer  does." 

"If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I 
would  make  changes,"  Munnle  said.  "Or  at 
least  I  hope  I  would.  For  one  thing,  I  viould 
be  a  better  Christian." 

"That  would  be  very  hard  to  do,"  said 
Gerald  Bouvier. 

[From  the  Lake  Butler  (Fla.)  TTnlon  County 

Times.  Jan.  27.  1977!] 
Senior  Citizen  Celebrates  IOOth  Birthday 

Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Bouvlei  (Munnle) .  a 
former  resident  of  the  State  Prison  Farm  at 
Raiford,  marked  her  100th  Birthday  at  a 
dinner  honoring  her  on  Sunday  at  the  Hilton 
Inn  Motel  in  Orlando.  Florida. 

She  and  her  late  husband.  John  Andrew 
Bouvier.  who  was  the  Chief  Engineer  at  the 
State  Prison  Farm  from  1926  to  1948.  retired 
and  moved  to  Miami  Springs  (Florida) 
where  she  continued  to  live.  Chief  Bouvier 
passed  away  in  1953  at  the  age  of  83. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Eloise  Mc- 
Rae of  Bradenton.  Florida;  two  sons.  John 
Andrew  Bouvier  Jr.  of  Port  Lauderdale.  Flor- 
ida, and  Marshall  A.  Bouvier  of  Miami.  Flor- 
ida; 13  grandchildren,  29  great-Erandchlldren 
and  three  great-great  grandchildren,  with 
most  of  them  residing  In  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Among  her  many  cards  and  messages  were 
congratulations  from  President  Carter,  for- 
mer President  Ford.  Governor  Askew  and 
many  other  distinguished  State  and  Congres- 
sional members. 

Ninety-five  relatives  (Including  five  gener- 
ations) and  friends  enjoyed  the  festive 
occasion. 

[From  the  Bradford  County  (Fla.)  Telegraph. 
Jan.  27,  19771 

Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Bouvier  Celebrates 
100th  Birthday  January  23 

Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  (Munnle)  Bouvier,  a 
former  resident  of  the  State  Prison  Farm  at 
Raiford.  marked  her  lOOth  birthday  at  a  din- 
ner honoring  her  on  January  23  at  the  Hil- 
ton Inn  Motel  in  Orlando. 

Mrs.  Bouvier  and  her  late  husband.  John 
Andre  Bouvier.  who  was  the  Chief  Engineer 
at  the  State  Prison  Farm  from  1926  to  1948, 
retired  and  moved  to  Miami  Springs,  Fla., 
where  .she  continues  to  live.  Chief  Bouvier 
passed  away  in  1953  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  Bouviers  have  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Eloise  McRae  of  Bradenton;  two  sons.  John 
Andre  Bouvier.  Jr.  of  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Marshall  A.  Bouvier  of  Miami;  13  grandchil- 
dren, 29  great  grandchildren  and  three 
great-great  grandchildren  with  most  of  them 
residing  in  Florida. 

Among  her  many  cards  and  messages  were 


congratulations  from  President  Carter,  for- 
mer President  Ford,  Gov.  Askew  and  many 
other  dlsringulshed  State  and  Congressional 
members. 

Ninety-five  relatives  (including  five  gen- 
eratloiis)  and  friends  enjoyed  the  memor- 
able occasion. 


ELXOGY  TO  MISS  EDITH  PITTS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  put  in  the  Record  some  tributes 
to  a  great,  brilliant,  dedicated,  and  lovely 
lady.  Miss  Edith  Pitts,  who  served  my 
predecessor,  Duncan  Fletcher,  in  the 
Senate  as  administrative  assistant  and 
then  later  in  a  similar  position  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  be  as  Senator 
Fletcher's  successor  and,  thereafter,  she 
was  adminstrative  assistant  to  three  dis- 
tintjuished  presidents  of  the  University 
of  Florida  and  immeasurably  contribut- 
ed to  what  those  men  were  able  to  do 
for  the  university  and  for  the  people  of 
Florida. 

There  has  now  come  to  my  hand  the 
eulopy  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Miss 
Pitts  Thursday,  September  2,  1976,  in 
Tampa.  Fla.,  by  her  beloved  and  dis- 
tinguished pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church,  Rev.  J.  Lloyd 
Knox.  These  remarks  of  Dr.  Knox  elo- 
quently and  beautifully  tell  of  the  life 
and  meaning  of  Miss  Edith  Pitts.  Hers 
v.as  an  exemplary  life — a  beautiful 
character,  a  noble  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  tribute  of 
Dr.  Knox  to  Miss  Pitts  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks : 
Remauks  of  the  Reverend  J.  Lloyd  Knox 

We  have  gathered  here  today  to  honor  the 
life  of  Miss  Edith  Pitts  and  to  thank  God 
for  sharing  with  us  such  a  beautiful  life 
and  spirit. 

Many  of  you  here  knew  her  far  better  than 
I.  Each  one  of  us  could  tell  many  wonderful 
things  regarding  our  association  with  this 
most  extraordinary  woman.  All  of  us  have 
had  our  lives  enriched  because  this  lovely 
woman  came  into  our  lives  and  we  thank 
God  for  sharing  her  love,  personality  and 
character  with  us. 

Even  though  I  have  only  known  Edith 
for  three  short  years,  I  feel  that  I  have  known 
her  for  longer  than  that.  About  two  years 
ago,  Edith  asked  me  to  read  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  she  had  written  about  her  child- 
hood in  Cuba.  Since  wc  had  been  missionaries 
in  Cuba,  my  wife  and  I  found  Edith's  book 
especially  interesting. 

She  had  a  clear  magnetic  style  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  put  her  writings  down. 
We  found  her  book  on  Cuba  even  more  fas- 
cinating because  as  adults  we  had  lived 
through  some  of  the  same  experiences  she 
did  as  she  moved  into  a  new  culture  and 
language.  It  was  natural  that  we  would  read- 
ily identify  with  such  a  charming  pei-son. 

Edith  had  a  good  childhood  as  a  part  of  a 
lovli.g  family.  She  and  her  family  were  active 
McthodL'ts  In  Cuba  and  later  In  the  United 
States.  Her  photographs  reveal  that  she  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman. 

After  leaving  Cuba,  she  moved  to  Washing- 
ton whore  she  was  with  the  General  Counsel 
of  Public  Works  and  the  Federal  Hosulng  Au- 
thoritv.  Then  she  became  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Sen.  William  Hill,  then  Sen.  Claude 
Pepper,  both  of  Florldr. 

When  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  president  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  made  a  business  trip 
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to  Washington,  he  met  Edith 
pressed  with  her  efficiency  thai 
the  position  of  his  admlnlstrat  Ive 
she  ever  decided  to  return  to 
loved  her  family  dearly  and, 
nearer,  after  much  dellberati4n 
Florida  and  Joined  the  Unlv 
twenty  years  she  served  as 
President  Tigert,  Harold  Hum 
ler,  John  S.  Allen  and  J.  Way 
was  well  known  in  the  unlv 
because  of  her  outstanding 
ability  and  her  Involvement  In 
tural  activities  there. 

Upon  her  retirement  from  ifae  University. 
Bhe  became  administrative  a.ss  stant  to  Con- 
gressman D.  R.  "BUly"  Matthe  ws  of  Gaines- 
ville. Thus  she  returned  once  i  lore  to  Wash- 
ington. When  Rep.  Matthews  Retired,  Edith 
returned  to  Florida. 

Edith  Pitts  had  a  great  inteifcst  In  history. 
She  participated  In  writing  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  bio(  raphles  of  all 
the  governors  of  Florida  and  th  t  presidents  of 
the  University  of  Florida. 

Edith  had  a  great  appreciitlon  for  art, 
music  and  literature.  She  had  special  skills 
In  languages  and  traveled  wide  y  abroad.  She 
was  a  Christian  with  tremend  )us  faith  and 
was  an  Inspiration  to  me.  As  her  pastor,  I 
would  visit  her  frequently  and  even  though 
she  was  afflicted  by  a  tragical!  jr  debilitating 
disease,  she  never  lost  her  coura  ge 

The  life  of  a  person  like  EdI  ;h  Pitts  rein- 
forces mv  belief  In  God  and  1  i  eternal  life. 
As  a  youth  I  was  taught  in  m^  science  class 
that  matter  is  never  ultimate!  y  created  nor 
destroyed.  Certainly  this  wou  d  be  a  most 
meinlngless,  chaotic  universe  I  r  great  minds 
like  that  of  Einstein,  great  spirits  like 
Schweitzer  and  great  souls  111^  Edith  Pitts 
were  just  rubbed  out  at  death. 

Our  minds  and  Imaginations  Lre  so  limited. 
We  are  like  little  chicks  in  an  ( g^  before  the 
shell  breaks.  When  the  shell  br  laks  at  death, 
we  are  liberated  into  a  wholi  new  sphere 
of  eternity  which  we  could  never  fully 
Imagine. 

So  today,  Edith  Pitts  Is  with 
is  using  this  now  completed 
even  greater  works  for  God's 
pie's  good.  Perhaps  she  is  help 
the  history  as  well  as  the  futvi 
Whatever  she  is  doing,  we  knc 
being  used  of  God  in  creative, 
demptlve  ways. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  sharing 
Edith  Pitts  with  us  during  th  s  74  years  of 
her  life  on  earth.  God  has  m  ade  our  lives 
richer  because  this  gentle  soul  dwelt  among 
xis 
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TELEGRAM    FROM    CONGRESSMAN 

You  know  Mildred  and  I  are 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  lov< 
Edith.   She  was  a  noble,  great 
lady  who  Immeasurably  served 
of  her  country  during  her 
We  shall  always  cherish  her 
honor  her  beautiful  memory. 

REM.KRKS  OF  J.  WAYNE  RETTZ, 

TTJS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

Edith  Pattl  Pitts  was  a 
She  was  one  of  the  great  and 
Florida. 

In    the   twenty-one   years 
served  in  the  administrative 
Presidents  office  of  the  Unlver 
her  influence  wa«!  felt  not  only 
but  throughout  the  campus 
ingly  perceptive  concerning 
purposes  of  a  university.  Her 
Florida,  of  people  and  of  bistort 
resource  in  aiding  those  charge  i 
talning  the  continuity  and  in 
progress   of   the  University. 
University  with  dedication  and 
her  loyalty  to  It  as  well  as  to 
she  worked  was  unsurpassed 
behold. 

She  loved  the  University  with|  a  passion,  as 
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she  did  her  community  and  her  church  of 
which  she  was  an  Indelible  part.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  compassion.  We  loved  her 
and  she  loved  us.  We  shall  miss  her  greatly 
and  ever  cherish  her  memory. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  D.  R.    (BILLY)    MATTHEWS 

I  knew  "Miss  Edith",  as  she  was  affection- 
ately called,  as  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  Ipter  as  an  administrator, 
when  she  served  as  the  top  administrative 
aide  for  our  university  presidents. 

During  Miss  Edith's  long  period  of  service 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  she  was  a  friend 
and  trusted  counselor  for  many  hundreds  of 
students.  Later  these  men  became  the  great 
pioneer  leaders  of  Florida.  Attending  the 
state  university,  dedicated  then  to  the  edu- 
cation of  males,  these  young  men  went  in 
unprecdented  numbers  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture, congress,  the  state  and  federal  courts. 
They  became  the  business  and  professional 
leaders  of  Florida. 

After  a  long  and  distinguished  service  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  MLss  Edith  an- 
swered my  pleas  in  the  affirmative  and  came 
to  Washington  to  be  my  chief  administra- 
tive aide.  She  had  served  in  Washington  be- 
fore with  Senators  Pepper  and  Hill.  Now  she 
was  Indlsoensable  to  me  in  mv  service  to  the 
people  of  the  8th  District  of  Florida,  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

A  member  of  Congress  is  entitled  to  have 
the  services  of  the  staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  preparation  of  a  talk.  I 
needed  none  of  their  valuable  assistance  be- 
cause I  had  Miss  Edith  to  write  my  speeches. 
She  personalized  my  addresses,  and  I  rem- 
ember one  which  started  "When  I  was  born 
In  Mlcanopy,  Florida." 

One  very  wonderful  talk  Miss  Edith  pre- 
pared for  me  was  given  before  the  National 
County  Agents'  Association,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach.  The  title  of  the 
address  was  "Cast  Your  Bread  Upon  the 
Waters."  The  thought  was  to  compliment 
the  county  agents  of  America  for  their  great 
contributions  to  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  our  countrj'.  Because  of  their  efforts, 
bread  was  cast  upon  the  waters  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world,  and  that  out- 
standing contribution  to  mankind  would 
bless  the  county  agents. 

Miss  Edith  cast  bread  on  the  waters  for 
hundreds  of  people  and  that  loving  service 
greatly  blessed  her. 

When  Miss  Edith  was  with  me  In  Washing- 
ton, she  had  a  unlqtie  opportunity  to  help 
Cuban  refugees  who  were  fleeing  from  the 
wrath  of  Ca.stro.  She  had  known  these  dis- 
tinguished Cubans  from  the  years  she  had 
spent  with  her  family  in  Cuba.  Because  of 
her  painstaking  efforts,  she  was  able  to  help 
many  of  these  fine  people,  and  I  know  they 
will  ever  cherish  her  memory. 

To  all  the  people  with  whom  she  worked. 
Miss  Edith  gave  a  fierce  loyalty.  Outstand- 
ing ability,  and  an  overwhelming  compas- 
sion were  as>:ets  that  endeared  her  to  all  who 
were  associated  with  her. 

Who  was  the  greatest  woman  in  Florida 
during  mv  life?  My  vote  would  be  cast  for 
Miss  Edith,  whose  unique  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  blessed  this  state  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

LETTER       FROM     RICHARD      (DICK)      STONE, 
U.S.    SENATOR 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  your  sister.  Miss  Edith.  She  was 
truly  one  of  the  great  women  of  her  time  and 
I  know  she  will  be  missed  by  her  many 
friends  and  colleagues.  My  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  you  and  your  family  dur- 
ing this  time  of  sorrow. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mai'ch  17,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoLLENBECK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous materials:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sebelius,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mann,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  tcxlay. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richmond,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  to  revise  and  extend  imme- 
diately before  coasideration  of  the  Oakar 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hollenbeck>  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Hacedorn. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  L*GOM.'\RSINO. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Z^BLocKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  14,  1977,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTI^VE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1978,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  system  of  records, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a (o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting  the  annual  report  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project,  covering  the 
period  October  1,  1975,  through  September 
30,  1976,  pursuant  to  section  7n.'?(l)(D)  of 
Public  Law  94-210;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Maverlck/Close 
Air  Support  Weapon  Systems  program 
(PSAD-77-28,  March  10,  1977);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
and  Armed  Services. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Air  Force's  A-10 
Aircraft  program  (PSAD-77-37,  March  10, 
1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NIX:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Report  on  allocation  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  (Rept.  No.  95-64).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  397.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  (Rept.  No.  95-65).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions   H.R.    4876.    A    bill    making    economic 


stimulus  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-66).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
95-67).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  4799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $5,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  an  individ- 
ual each  year  without  any  deductions  from 
benefits    thereunder,    and    to    provide    that 
earnings  in  excess  of  that  figure  will  reduce 
benefits    by    only    one-third    of    the    excess 
(rather  than  by  one-half  as  at  present);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1974  for 
an  additional  year,  to  revise  the  trigger  pro- 
visions in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  the 
administration  of  such  act  and  to  establish 
more  efficient  regulatory  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4802.  A  bill  relating  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  by  agencies  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  Improve  congressional 
oversight  of  the  reporting  and  paperwork  re- 
quirements of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Phillip    Burton,    Mr.    Florio,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Carney,  Ms.  Col- 
lins   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Conte,    Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mrs.     Fenwick,     Mr.     Fithian,     Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Le  Fante, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  MuRPHV  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rangel,  and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  4804.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
transportation    modes   other    than    personal 
motor  vehicles  for  travel  to  and  in  national 
parks;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation . 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,    Mr. 
RooiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  Mr.   TsoNCAS,   Mr.   Wolff,   Mr. 
Zeferetti,   and  Mr.  Metcalfe)  : 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
transportation    modes    other    than    personal 
motor  vehicles  for  travel  to  and  in  national 
parks;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs   and   Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge, Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 


nessee, Mr.  Edgah,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,       Mr.       Fountain,       Mr. 
FuQUA,      Mr.     Gibbons,      and     Mr. 
Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  in   the  executive  branch   by  the 
reorganization    of   energy   functions    within 
the  Federal  Governmant  in  order  to  secure 
effective    management    to   assure    a   coordi- 
nated national  energy  pwlicy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Jenkins,    Mr.    Jones    of   Oklahoma, 
Miss   Jordan,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Levitas, 
Mr.   McCoRMACK,   Mr.   McHugh,   Mr. 
Maguire,    Mr.   Marks,    Mr.    Mazzoli, 
Ms.      MiKULSKi,     Mr.     Mikva,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  MoFFETT,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Michael  O. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
H.R,  4807.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  In  the  executive  branch   by  the 
reorganization    of    energy    functions    within 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  secure  ef- 
fective management,  to  assure  a  coordinated 
rational   energy   policy,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.   Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.     Pritchard,     Mr.     Rangel,     Mr. 
RiNALDo,       Mr.       Rosenthal,       Mr. 
Runnels.   Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Schet^er, 
Mr.     Simon,      Mr.     Skelton.     Mrs. 
Spellman,   Mr.   Studds,   Mr.   Thone, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4808.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Energy  In  the  executive   branch   by   the 
reorganization  of  energy  functions  within  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  secure  effec- 
tive   management    to    assure    a    coordinated 
national   energy   policy,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  ap- 
propriate participation  by  professional  re- 
gistered nurses  in  the  peer  review,  and 
related  activities  authorized  thereunder; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4810.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  chiropractors; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana,   Mr.    Macuire,    Mr.    Moffett, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Walk- 
er, and  Mr.  Forsythe)  : 
H.R.  4811.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property    and    Administrative    Services    Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal   of    surplus    real    property    to    States 
and  their  political  subdivision  for  economic 
development,    and    for    other    purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walgren  ) : 
H.R.  4812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certam  persons 
affected  by  requirements  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;   Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on   Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Hol- 
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Kruecex, 


Hakn^ford,  Mr.  Pat- 
Mr.    RuppE, 

the   Internal 
n^ourage  greater 
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]  laid  or  Incurred 
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himself,    Mr. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
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llr. 
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Coi  rTE, 


the 


I^NBECX,   Mr 

TZRaoN    of    California 
and  Mr.  Fraser) 
R.R.  4813.   A  bUl   to   amei^ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  e 
conservation    of    energy    In 
and  cooling  by  allowing  ir.di  ' 
or  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
for  the  Installation  of  more 
tlon  and  heating  equipment 
idential   structures,    to    the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     CRANE     (for 
Spence,  Mr.  DoRNAN 
Oolowater,    Mr 
Jenrette.  Mr.  Snyde 
of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Vt 
fomia,    Mr.    Olickm|n 
WICK,   Mr.   Bafalis, 
Mr.  BtvitL,  Mr. 
ARD,     Mr.     Leach 
Mr.   Kasten,  Mr 
MAN,  and  Mr.  CorcorK 
H.R.  4814.   A  bUl   to  prov 
actions  where  the  United  Sta 
tiff,  a  prevailing  defendant 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  anc 
able  litigation  costs;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  4815.  A  bill  to  reafflm 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  s 
common  carrier 
try  rendering  services  in 
elgn  commerce;   to  reaffirm 
the  States  to  regulate  termin^il 
equipment  used  for  telephone 
ice;   to  require  the  Federal 
Commission  to  make  certain 
nection  with  Commission 
Ing  specialized  carriers;   and 
pose;    to  the  Committee  on 
Poreljn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  deLUOO: 
H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  provide 
fiscal  assistance  funds  for  Ou 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa 
mittee  on  Qovernme-'t  Opera 
By    Mr.    DINOELL     (foi 
Brovhill,  Mr.  Blanc 
of    Mlchip;an,    Mr. 
KiLDEE,    Mr.    Traxler 
HtmsT,  Mr.  BowEN,  Mi 
Kindness,  Mr 
Mr.    Walsh,    Mr. 
DREWS  of  North  Dakotl 

H.  Wilson  of 

HEAD,  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Cederbe  to 
RAN  of  Illinois,  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio) : 
HR.  4b  17.  A  bin  to  amend 
Act  to  establish  certain  motor 
Blon   standards,   and   for  othei 
the   Committee   on   Interstate 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  4818.  A  bin  to  amend 
of   1974  to  require   the  In.^. 
Commission   to  examine  and 
probable    impact    on    domestlt 
of  remedies  recommended  by 
■ion  pursuant  to  import  relief 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for 
Badillo.   Mrs.  Chisho;  . 
Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr. 
Maryland,  and  Mr 
HR.  4819.  A  bin  to  amend 
United  States   Code   to  regul 
Informers   by   the   Justice 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inv, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for 
Badillo,   Mrs.  Chishoi 
Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr 
Maryland,  and  Mr  ... 
H  R.  4820.  A  bUl  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  provide 
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In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
be  in  the  competitive  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDGAR; 
H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bad- 
ham,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Beilensdn, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfor- 
NiA,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Daniel- 
^  son,   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Dicks,   Mr. 

Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Foley,   Mr. 
Hannatord,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Het- 
tel,   and  Mr.   Johnson  of   Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Judgeships  for  the 
U.S.   district  courts   and   courts   of   apoeals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself),  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McCoR- 
MACK,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Miller   of   California,   Mr.    Mineta, 
Mr,    MooRHEAO    of    California,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Udall, 
and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  4823.   A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional   Judgships  for  the 
U.S.   district   courts   and   courts   of  appeals, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  Callfonrla,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Burgener)  : 
H.R.  4824.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judgeships  for  the  U.S. 
district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  4825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Rev- 
enue and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  abol- 
ish the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  Salaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FTTTTAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ma- 
this,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Weaver,   Mr.    Moorhead   of   Califor- 
nia. Mr.   Brown  of  California,   Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
HiGHTowER,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.    Cornwell,    Mr.    McHugh,    Mr. 
Pattison   of   New   York,   Mr.   Kost- 
MAYER,   Mr.   Nolan,   Mr.    Glickman, 
Mr.  Ammerman,  and  Mr.  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  4826.   A   bUl    to  foster   and   continue 
the   family  farm   in   the   United   States  by 
providing  young  farmers  with  the  necessary 
assistance  to  purchase  family  farm  units,  and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Kindness,   Mr.   McDonald,   Mr.   Mc- 
KiNNEY,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     Montgomery,     Mr.     Nix,     Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Treen)  : 
HR.  4827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of   1958.   as  amended,   to  broaden 
the  power  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
grant  relief  by  exemption  In  certain  cases, 


and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  4828.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  raise  the 
value  limit  for  personal  articles  which  may 
be  Imported  duty  free  by  returning  residents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  4829.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress proposed  during  any  Congress  shall  not 
take  effect  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FUQUA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Florio,    Mr    Udall,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr. 
Jones   of   Oklahoma,   Mr.   Whitley, 
Mrs.  BocGS,  Mr  Eilberg,  Mr  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,   Mr.  Fascell,   Mr.   Ashley,   Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Ford 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  Mr   Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa) : 
H.R.  4830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  depository 
library  program  (44  U.S.C.  1901-1915);  to  the 
Committee  on  Hou«e  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  4831.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  allow  guaran- 
tees for  fishing  vessels  to  equal  87 '^  percent 
of  actual  cost:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  4832  A  bill  to  provlt'e  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  not  act  to  ter- 
minate, refuse  to  grant  or  continue,  or  defer 
action  on,  assistance  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  on  the 
basis  of  alleged  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  in  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Commltt"?e  on  F'^ii'"<<t''<n  "-'1  T'''-->r 

H.R.  4833.  A  bni  to  provide  benefits  to  the 
survivors  of  any  rescue  s.^uaa  v»ar«.er  wiio 
has  died  as  a  result  of  Injury  sustained  In 
the  performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cole  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provHe  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   HYDE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United   States  Code   to  provide  for   the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  In  appro- 
priate cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KA.STENMEIER: 
H.R.  4836.   A  bill   to  extend  by  7  months 
the   term   of   the   National    Commission   on 
New     Technological     Uses     of     Copyrighted 
Works;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  4837.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Wavs  an't  Means,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  author- 
ization of  the  Salt  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  Ohio:   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  an-l  Transoortatlon. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
H.R.  4839.  A  bill   to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  located 
In  whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  In  which 
an  emergency  exists:   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 
H.R.  4840    A  bni  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
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the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4841.  A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1977  for  research,  de- 
velopment,   test,    and    evaluation    for    the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  operation  and  maintenance  of  fam- 
ily housing,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  4842.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation   by   the  United  States   in   the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction   and 
Development,  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Grassley)  : 
H.R.  4843.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  sal- 
aries of  certain  positions  and  individuals 
which  were  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall 
not  be  increased  by  the  first  comparability 
pay  adjustment  occurring  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICHilOND: 
H.R.  4844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  by  simplifying  ad- 
mininlstratlon.     encouraging     participation, 
and  eliminating  fravid,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  4845.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  permitting  automatic  adjustment  of 
rates  of  pay  of  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4846.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
all  rights,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  Tenklller  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4848.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors:  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Skubitz)  : 
H.R.    4849.    A    bni    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  regulate  research  proj. 
ects  involving  recombinant  DNA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.    4850.    A    bill    to    provide    for    a   free 
market  and  food  protection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Cederberg.   Mr.   Ichord,  Mr.   Tonry, 
Mr.      Robinson.      Mr.      Latta.      Mr. 
VoLKMGR.  and  Mr.  Leach)  : 
H.R.  4851.  A  bin  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee     to     provide     consultation     and 
advice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  and  to  amend  the 
U.S.   Grain    Standards   Act   with   respect    to 
supervision  fees  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.  Lundine, 


Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  BtrrLER,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.    Grassley,   Mr.   Quie,   Mr.   Cor- 
coran,  Mr.  Risenhoover,  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  4852.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   that,   with   respect 
to  the  appointment  of  postmasters  in  small 
communities,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  shall 
give  preference  to   applicants  for  such   ap- 
pointment who  reside  in  such  communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley,   Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Devine,    Mr. 
Thone,    Mr.    Phillip    Burton,    Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.      Carney,      Mr.      Yatron,      Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  An- 
drews  of   North   Dakota,    Mr.   Wag- 
GONNER,  Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Steiger,  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4853.  A  bni  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to 
the    appointment    of    postmasters    In    small 
communities,   the   U.S.   Postal   Service   shall 
give  preference  to  applicants  for  such  ap- 
pointments who  reside  in  such  communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bni  to  establish  Federal  In- 
surance for  medical  malpractice  claims  made 
against  hospitals  with  100  beds  or  fewer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4855.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1814(b) 
( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  re- 
imbursement at  reasonable  cost  for  services 
furnished  by  certain  public  district  hospitals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4856.  A  bill  to  amend  medicare  and 
medicaid  provisions  as  they  relate  to  rural 
health  care  facilities;    Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.  4857.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  ceiling  on  the  total 
principal    Indebtedness  which   may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  for  operating  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  4859.  A  bUl  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bau- 
cus.   Mr.    Bedell.    Mr.   Boland.    Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.   Downey.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kas- 
ten meier,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.    La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.  Markey,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  4860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  to  amend  sec- 
tions 4417a  and  4442  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  F^itchard, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 


Pike.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Solarz.  Ms. 
Spellman.    Mr.    Vento.    Mr.    Weiss. 
Mr.    Whitehurst,    and    Mr.    Zefe- 
retti)  : 
H.R.  4861.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972.  to  amend  sec- 
tions 4417a  and  4442  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  4862.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Foley,  and  Mr.  Teague)  : 
H.R.  4863.  A  bill  to  strengthen  U.S.  agri- 
cultural ressarch  and  research  education,  to 
Improve  the  policy  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation for  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tion activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THORNTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee.      Mr.       Breckinridge.       Mr. 
Weaver.       Mr.       Hightower.       Mr. 
English.      Mr.      Krebs,      and      Mr. 
Richmond)  : 
H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  strengthen  U.S.  agri- 
cultural research  and  research  education,  to 
improve  the  policy  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation for  agricultural  research  and  educa- 
tion activities,   and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Emploj-ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Youth  Employment 
in   the  Department  of  Labor   to  administer 
youth    programs    under    that    act.    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4866.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  appli- 
cations for  construction  licenses  under  the 
act  for  production  or  utilization  facnitles 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Commission  un- 
less the  proposed  faculty  has  been  approved 
by  affected  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4867.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  construc- 
tion licenses  under  the  act  shall  be  subject 
to  State  disapproval  during  a  90-day  period 
following  the  issuance  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.R.  4868.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Federal 
right  of  every  unemanclpated  chUd  to  be 
supported  by  such  chUd's  parent  or  parents 
and.  therefore,  to  confer  upon  certain  local 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  such  right  regardless  of 
such  child's  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Florio. 
and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  4869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  the  Center  for  the  Eval- 
uation of  Medical  Practice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
wage  and  price  fluctuation  on  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  benefits,  with 
such  benefits  being  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  10  or  less  years  of  highest 
earnings;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  4871.  A  bUl  to  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
Congress   with   respect   to   the  structure   of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
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dustry  rendering  services  In 
foreign   commerce;    to    requl 
Communications  Commission 
findings  In  connection  with 
tlons   authorizing  speclaUzec 
for  other  purposes;  to  the 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commer 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  4872.  A  bill   to  amenjl 
Forest  Management  Act  of  19 
the  use  of  oral  Instead  of 
the  disposition  of  timber  an 
ucts  derived  from  the  natlon4l 
lands  unless  the  Secretary  of 
termines    otherwise    by    regu 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  h 
Frey) : 
H.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  provide 
equitable  compensation  of 
ployees  in  the  performance  of 
port  service  contracts;  Jointl 
mlttees  on  Armed  Services 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4874.  A  bill  to  protect 
rights  of  labor  In  the  build  ngs 
structlon  Industry  by  providing 
treatment  of  craft  and 
and  to  establish  collectlve- 
dures  in  the  construction 
Committee  on  Education  and 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  4876.  A  bill  maVlng 
lus  appropriations  for  the  fl-si 
September  30,  1977,  and  for 
By  Ms  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  314   Joint  re^olu 
the  American  rose  as  the  national 
blem  of   the  United  States 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
Ice. 

Bv  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution 
the  President  to  nroolalm 
ning  November  «.  Ifl77.  an'i  «»n( ' 
12,    1077.    as    National    Volu 
Week:  to  the  Committee  on 
Civil  8«»rv|re. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  ffor  hlinoel 
WiuoN,  Mr.  ANDRrws 
kota.  Mr.  Jettords 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Murph'  ' 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Long 
Mr.  Ubali..  Mr.  Davis 
of  California,  Mr 
York,   Mr.    Pickle, 
SisK,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr 
fornla,    Mr.    Qtm-trN 
Mr.  MtTRPHY   of   nilnbls 
lENTE.  Mr.   Kemp,  Mi 
Mr.  Chappell>  : 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution 
the  week  commencing  with 
day  in  February  of  each  yea^ 
Patriotism  Week;  to  the 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BADHAM    (for 
Btthcener.  Mr.  Devtni, 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Laoomarsino) 
H.   Con.   Res.    149 
recommending  that  there  be 
1976  individual  income  taxes: 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
H.   Con.   Res.    ISO 
relative  to  the  release  of  Oun^rs 
Imprisonment  In  the  Soviet 
Committee  on  International 
ByMr.  PRESSLER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    151.   Concurre^it 
exores^ing  the  sense  of  the 
respect  to  the  provision  of 
cation  and  arts  and  humaniljes 
to  postsecondary  students;  to 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  CHARLES  H. 
fornla: 
H.   Con.  Res.   163.   Concurrebt 
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week  IseKln- 
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9ost  Office  and 

Mr.  Bob 
of  North  Da- 
.  Wacconntr, 
of  New  York, 
of  Louisiana, 

\1T.  MOORHEAD 

of  New 
SiKEs.   Mr. 
IjLotd  of  Call- 
Mr.    Pepper. 
Mr.   Mar- 
Allen,  and 


Mn  CHELL 


to  desi^ite 

third  Mon- 

as  National 

Comitlttee  on  Post 


himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  CoLUNs 

of  Oklahoma, 

Concurr^t  resolution 
no  rebate  of 
to  the  Com- 


Concurrqnt   resolution 
Rode  from 
ttnlon:   to  the 
FJelations. 

resolution 

(tongres<!  with 

vojcatlonal  edu- 

educatlon 

the  Committee 


WItSON  of  Call- 
resolution 


exprc'sing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  allocate  suf- 
ficient resources  to  carry  out  its  research 
and  development  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  FYthian,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.      Ryan,      Mr.      McHuch,      Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Dices,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.    Res.    394.    Resolution    amending    rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  remove  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  may  Introduce  Jointly 
any  bill,  memorial,  or  resolution,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  addition  and  deetlon  of  names 
of  Members  as  sponsors  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bin,   memcrlal,  or  resolution;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.  Res.  395.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin  should 
take  effect  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILFORD: 
H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives  to  establish 
a  permanent  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

37.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Repre.'entatlves  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  relative  to  proposed  amendments 
to  the  McCarran -Ferguson  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
4875)  for  the  re'ief  of  Eizabeth  Dumaboc 
Yee,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HR.   1746 
ByMr.  ICHORD: 

Page  4,  Immediately  after  line  6,  in^iert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  may  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  in  this 
Act  if  he  determines  that  such  suspension 
would  encourage  meaningful  negotiations 
and  further  th**  poncful  tr^risfpr  of  povern- 
ln«r  power  from  minority  rule  to  malority 
rule  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Such  suspension 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  such  duration  as 
deemed  necereary  by  the  President. 

(b)  If  the  President  suspends  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  In  this 
Act,  he  shall  so  report  to  the  Congre«!S.  In 
addition,  the  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  when  he  terminates  such  suspen- 
sion. 

(c)  If  the  President  suspends  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  In  this 
Act,  any  reference  In  those  amendments  to 
date  of  enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  date  on  which  such  suspen- 
sion is  terminated  by  the  President. 


FACTUAL  DESCRTPTIONC!  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5fd)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 


in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1, 
1977,  page  5615: 

house  bills 

H.R.  351.  January  4,  1977.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
posing a  new  rule  or  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress reporting  legislation  which  may  have 
a  significant  impact  on  costs  to  the  public 
tn  prepare  a  Regulatory  Cost/Beneflt  Assess- 
ment. 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  preparing  such 
Assessment. 

H.R.  352.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  that  all  employees  cov- 
ered by  such  Act  who  are  members  of  a 
bona  fide  religion  which  has  historically 
held  conscientious  objections  to  Joining  or 
financially  supporting  labor  organizations 
shall  not  be  required  to  Join  or  so  support 
any  such  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. 

H  R.  353.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  in  proj- 
ects connected  with  the  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  Author- 
izes grants  for  State  conservation  projects 
which  meet  eligibility  requirements  under 
this  Act. 

H.R.  354.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  in  projects 
connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  resources.  Authorizes 
grants  for  State  conservation  prolects  which 
meet  eligibility  requirements  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  355.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
ten  years  the  period  during  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  not  undertake 
studies  of  water  importation  plans  for  the 
basin. 

H.R.  356.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary, 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  exclude  from  having  his  status  adjusted  to 
that  of  a  permanent  resident  an  alien  who 
Is:  (1)  a  student;  (2)  Is  of  distinguished 
merit;  or  (3)  an  alien  who  seeks  to  enter 
the  United  States  temporarily  to  render  serv- 
ices to  an  emoloyer  or  an  affiliate  thereof  by 
which  the  alien  was  continuously  employed 
for  at  least  one  year  T>rior  to  his  application. 
States  that  the  number  of  visas  approved  for 
those  seeking  continued  temporary  employ- 
ment shall  not  exceed  Ave  percent  of  the 
number  of  managerial  or  executive  personnel 
employed  by  the  petitioner  at  any  given 
time. 

H.R.  Z^l.  January  4.  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  Federal  employees  who 
ha'e  completed  30  years  of  service  to  an  an- 
nuity, reeart'less  of  age. 

H.R.  3''8.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Establishes  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  dlsoutes  t>etween  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

H.R.  35«).  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide an  unlimited  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come of  disability  payments  received  by  to- 
tally disabled  persons  and  retired  public 
sifety  officers  who  were  disabled  on  active 
duty. 

H.R.  360.  January  4,  1977.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  unlimited  exclusion  for  amounts  received 
under  wa<»e  continuation  nians  for  the  dis- 
abled (nresently,  only  $100  a  week  may  be 
excluded). 

H.R.  361.  January  4.  1977.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Am«'n'<«  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  withholding  of  tax  from  winnings 
on  wagers  placed  in  State  lotteries. 
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H.R.  362.  January  4,  1977.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Ad  of  1972  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  make  grants 
to  port  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting such  port,  vessels  within  such  port, 
and  adjacent  land  structures  or  shore  areas 
from  navigational  connected  casualties. 

H.R.  363.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Estab- 
lishes a  Select  Commission  on  Territorial  Im- 
migration Policy  to  study  and  analyze  the 
extent  to  which  territories  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States  require  special  treatment 
under  the  Immigration  and  naturalization 
laws. 

H.R.  364.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secret-ary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  a  na- 
tional adoption  Information  exchange 
system. 

H.R.  365.  January  4,  1977.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  two-dollar  bills 
bearing  portrait  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

H.R.  366.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  maintain  an  Inventory  of  certain 
mineral  fuel  reserves  in  the  public  domain 
which  contain  hydrocarbons  and  uranium, 
or  which  have  a  potential  to  be  an  energy 
source. 

H.R.  367.  January  4.  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Declares  Lake  Mlnne- 
tonka.  Mlnnes^ta,  a  nonnavigable  water  body 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  368.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  eliminate  the  limit  on  the  number 
of  alien  children  which  may  be  adopted. 

H.R.  369.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  make  determinations  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  are  being  used  for  commercial  navi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  al- 
lowing obstructions,  excavations,  and  filling 
in  such  waters. 

H.R.  370.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight  to  oversee  and  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  agencies  engaged  in 
foreign  or  domestic  Intelligence  activities. 
Requires  such  agencies  to  keep  the  Joint 
committee  currently  informed  on  their 
activities. 

H.R.  371.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Restricts  payments  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  to  the  ratio  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to  the 
total  population  of  member  nations. 

H.R.  372.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Transfers 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  newly  created 
Agency  the  functions,  powers,  duties,  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records  and  unexpended  funds  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
under  legislation  with  respect  to  air  trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  373.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  approve  user  charge  systems 
based  upon  ad  valorem  taxation  if  specified 
requirements  are  satisfied. 

H.R.  374.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Airoort  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  make 
privately  owned  public  use  airports  eligible 
for  funding  under  such  Act. 

H.R.  375.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide a  deduction  for  the  intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  for  wells  drilled  for 
geothermal  steam  and  geothermal  resources. 
Removes  the  22  percent  limitation  on  deduc- 


tions for  depreciation  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. Allows  the  deduction  of  geothermal 
exploration  expenditures  where  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  may  be  de- 
ducted under  this  Act. 

H.R.  376.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Authorizes  small  corporate  employers  to  es- 
tablish a  qualified  trust  or  annuity  plan  for 
their  employees,  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  by  complying  with  the  alternative  plan 
which  prescribes  minimum  partlclration 
standards,  minimum  vesting  standards,  and 
minimum  funding  standards  different  from 
those  presently  applicable  to  qualifying 
trusts. 

H.R.  377.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cAit  of  the  gross  income  from  geothermal 
steam  and  geothermal  resources  property. 

H.R.  378.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  income  from  geothermal 
steam  and  geothermal  resources  property. 

H.R.  379.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
aircraft  used  primarily  for  agricultural  op- 
eration from  the  excise  tax  imposed  on  the 
uso  of  civil  aircraft. 

Provides  for  the  refund  of  the  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  aircraft  to  the  aerial  applicator  who 
Is  the  ultimate  purchaser  thereof. 

H.R.  380.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Establishes  the  Santa.  Monica 
Urban  National  Park  in  California.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  an 
Urban  Park  Planning  Commission  to  develop 
R  plan  for  the  use  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources within  the  park  boundaries. 

H.R.  381.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires,  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  t^e  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration provide  outside  consultation.  States 
that  such  visits  may  be  conducted  only  upon 
valid  request.  Directs  the  Administrator  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  elim- 
ination of  any  hazards  disclosed  during  the 
visit. 

H.R.  382.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Excludes  all  compensation  received  for  prop- 
erty damaged  as  a  result  of  the  Teton  Dam 
failure  in  Idaho  from  gross  income.  Prohibits 
any  recapture  of  Investment  credits  on  prop- 
erty whose  accelerated  disposition  or  retire- 
ment was  caused  by  such  failure. 

Provides  for  nonrecognitlon  of  gain  on  cer- 
tain property  damaged  as  a  result  of  such 
failure. 

H.R.  383.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  income  tax  credit  for  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  taxpayer  which 
equals  the  taxpayer's  proportionate  share  of 
the  local  and  State  property  taxes  Imposed 
on  the  land  and  building  in  which  his  dwell- 
ing Is  located. 

H.R.  384.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  Individual  or  en- 
tity to  solicit  to  enroll  or  enroll  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  in  any  iat)or  organization 
or  for  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  to 
Join,  or  encourage  others  to  Join  any  labor 
crganization.  Sets  forth  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  this  Act. 

H.R.  385.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires specified  minimum  prison  sentences 
for  any  individual  who  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  and  for  whoever  is  convicted  by  a  State 
court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment exceeding  one  year  and  used  or 
carried  a  firearm  transported  in.  or  affecting, 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  during  the 
commission  of  such  crime.  Reduces  from  21 
to  18  the  age  at  which  a  person  Is  subject 
to  all  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1988. 

H.R.  386.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  make  scholarship  grants  to  Indi- 


viduals who  are  medical  students  or  who  are 
accepted  at  an  approved  medical  school  and 
who  agree  to  practice  at  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  after  the  completion  of  their 
professional  training. 

H.R.  387.  January  4,  1977.  Agriculture. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half 
of  their  income  from  an  individual  who  is 
not  eligible  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  388.  January  4,  1977.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  recomputatlon  at  age  60  of 
the  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  members  or 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to 
January  1,  1972  in  order  to  reflect  any  retired 
or  retainer  pay  increases  for  other  members 
which  was  based  on  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  that  date. 

H.R.  389.  January  4,  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  defeated,  or  who 
have  resigned  or  retired. 

H.R.  390.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  F>rohiblts  the  denial  or 
limitation  of  insurance  coverage  for  any  risk 
of  loss  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

H.R.  391.  January  4.  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
moves the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SuTreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  district 
courts  over  any  case  arising  out  of  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule  or  regulation,  which 
relates  to  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools 
and  public  buildings. 

H.R.  392.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  prohibit  federally  ordered  assign- 
ment of  teachers  or  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
H.R.  393.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Reduces  from  60  to  55  the 
age  after  which  the  remarriage  of  a  sur- 
viving spouse  v/ill  not  cause  the  loss  of 
such  spouse's  civil  service  survivors  annuity. 
H.R.  394.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  provisions  prohibiting 
Individuals  eniployed  by  private  detective 
agencies  from  being  employed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  395.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  States  that  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  shall  consist  of  the  words  and  mu- 
sic as  compo.sed  by  Francis  Scott  Key  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  Carr. 

H.R.  396.  January  4,  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Requires  that  certain  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits be  disregarded  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  when  determining  a  per- 
son's annual  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  veterans'  pension  payable  to 
certain  persons. 

H.R.  397.  January  4.  1977.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Entitles  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  children  to  pensions  on  the  same 
basis  as  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  their  widows  and  children.  In- 
creases the  pension  rate  for  these  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

H.R.  398.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  ex- 
penses paid  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
taxpayer,  or  a  dependent,  not  exceeding 
$1,500  for  each  student. 

H.R.  399.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low a  deduction  to  Individuals  who  rent  their 
principal  residences  for  a  portion  of  the 
real  property  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their 
landlord. 

H.R.  400.  January  4,  1977  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  first  $800  ($1,600 
for  persons  filing  Joint  returns)  earned  as 
interest  on  savings  deposits  in  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  401.  January  4.  1977  Ways  and  Mean*, 
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Amends  the  Internal 
hlbit  the  taking  of  a  btisln^ 
expenses  paid  or  Incurred 
coholic  beverages. 

H.R.  402.  January  4.  1977. 
Interstate  and  Foreign 
Title  XI    (General  Provision^ 
Security    Act    to    abolish 
Standards  Review 
established  to  review  servic. 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
H.R.  403.  January  4,   1977. 
the  Congressional  Budget 
quire  Congress  to  review 
gram  at  least  every  six 
were  being  proposed  to  be 
first  time.  Prohibits  the  ex 
authority  for  any  such  . 
six-year  period  until  the 
mlttees  with  jurisdiction  ove 
conduct  such  reviews. 

H.R.  404.  January  4.  1977. 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibit  i 
limitation  of  insurance 
of  loss  solely  on  the  basis  of  _ 
H.R.  405.  January  4,   1977. 
Foreign    Commerce.   Amends 
Act  to  prohibit  use  of  tolls  ( 
for  the  use  of  New  York  City 
of  any  clean  air 
all  such  tolls  and  charges 
eluded.  Authorizes  the  Ad 
Environmental  Protection 
Implementation  plans  throuj  h 
Ing    procedures    should    such 
result   in   a   failure   to 
standards. 

H.R.  406.  January  4,   1977. 
quires  that  a  witness  who 
be  given  a  hearing   before 
contempt  of  court  and  conflnt  d 

Prohibits  the  fining  or 
witness    for    refusing   to 
transaction    or    event    if   sucji 
been  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
fusal  to  testify  about  the 
or  event. 

HJl.    407.    January    4, 
Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
hlbit  sex  discrimination  in 
tlvities    receiving    Federal 
ance. 

H.R.     408.     January  4, 
Amends  the  Federal  Rules  of  . 
respect  to  the  Introduction  li 
or  assault  with  intent  to  rape 
a  person  s  past  sexual  behavior 

H.R.     409.     January     4, 
Amends  the  definition  of 
Immigration  and  Nationality 
that   an   Illegitimate  child  c 
Into  the  United  States  by  Its 

H.R.     410.     January    4, 
Amends   the   Immigration 
Act  to  exclude  from  admlsslo  i 
•  allow  for  deportation  from.  th« 
any  alien  who.  in  association 
cmment,  persecuted  others  c 
religion,    race,    national    orlgli 
opinion. 

H.R.     411.    January    4. 
Restores  United  States 
tltlonlng  any  district  court, 
citizen  who  lost  nationality 
taken  solely  or  partially  on 
or  opposition  to  United  Stated 
volvement  In  Indochina. 

H.R.     412.     January    4, 
Amends    the    Immigration 
Act  to  exclude  from  admission 
vldes  for  the  deportation  fro^i, 
States  of  any  alien  who  e  „ 
In,  or  incited  or  directed  othen 
the  persecution  of  others  on 
religion,  race,  or  national 
direction  of   the  Nazi 
many  between  March  23,  193! 
1945. 
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Secretary  of  Transportation  from  approving 
any  grant  or  loan  under  such  Act  unless  the 
applicant  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
prior  to  the  establishment  or  change  in  any 
fare  or  service  which  may  substantially  af- 
fect any  community  or  segment  thereof,  the 
applicant  will  conduct  public  bearings  with 
adequate  prior  notice  and  consider  the  Im- 
pact on  the  community  of  such  establish- 
ment or  change  In  fare  or  services. 

H.R.  414.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount 
of  outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits. 

HJl.  415.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  benefits, 
aid,  or  assistance  because  of  po8t-1974  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  monthly  social  security 
benefits  In  an;-  aid  or  assistance  program  In 
any  form  under  a  Federal  Program,  or  a  State 
or  local  program  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds. 

H.R.  416.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  II  (Old-Aage,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  allow  Individuals  to  simultaneously  re- 
ceive both  old-age  or  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  widow's  or  widower's  benefits 
without  any  reduction  or  offset. 

H.R.  417.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
Federal  officers  and  employees  to  elect  cov- 
erage under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance. 

H.R.  418.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits a  business  enterprise  from  coercing  or 
attempting  to  coerce  any  person  to  discrim- 
inate in  employment  or  cause  economic  harm 
to  any  United  States  person  or  certain  for- 
eign persons  by  reason  of  such  person's  race, 
reUglon,  national  origin,  or  rex. 

Prohibits  any  person  from  so  discriminat- 
ing or  so  subjecting  to  economic  loss  any  sxich 
United  States  or  foreign  person  as  a  result 
of,  or  In  order  to  avoid,  economic  coercion. 

Prohibits  any  person  or  business  from  fur- 
tl  3ring  any  boycott  fostered  by  foreign  na- 
tions against  a  country  which  is  friendly  to, 
and  not  Itself  subject  to  any  form  of  em- 
bargo by.  the  United  States. 

H.R.  419.  January  4,  1977.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  anniversary  of 
Sue  n  B.  Anthonys  birth,  February  15,  a  legal 
public  holidy. 

H.R.  420.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Permits  the  use  of  funds 
from  private  local  interests  as  well  as  funds 
paid  by  States  and  municipalities  in  federally 
matched  construction  projects  for  the  res- 
toration and  protection  against  erosion  by 
waves  and  currents  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possesions. 
Repeals  the  limitations  on  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  protection  of  nonpublic 
shores. 

H.R.  421.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  Impose  a  customs  tariff  of  ten  per- 
cent rather  than  any  other  ratio  on  merchan- 
dise Imported  for  personal  or  household  use, 
or  gifts.  Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  merchandise  which  may 
be  imported  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  requires  submission 
of  a  statement  when  the  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise exceeds  $250. 

H.R.  422.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  duty-free  importation 
of  any  aircraft  engine  being  overhauled 
within  the  United  States  If  duty  was  paid  on 
such  replacement  engine  pursuant  to  a  pre- 
vious importation. 

H.R.  423.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  repeal  the  duty  imposed  on  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  424.  January  4,  1977.  Interior  and  In- 


sular Affairs.  Establishes  the  San  Antonio 
Missions  National  Historic  Park  in  the  city 
of  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Establishes  a  San 
Antonio  Missions  Advisory  Commission  to 
a.ssist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  matters 
relating  to  such  park. 

H.R.  425.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
before  a  jiiry  be  held  when  a  defendant  Is 
found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an  offense 
for  which  one  of  the  possible  sentences  is 
death. 

Sets  forth  procedures  and  decisional  fac- 
tors relative  to  such  hearings  and  court  of 
appeals  review  of  death  sentences. 

Requires  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Offices  of  the  United  States  Courts  to 
compile  certain  records  and  data  on  capital 
felony  cases  in  which  sentence  was  imposed 
after  January  1972. 

H.R.  426.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
quire an  automatic  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  income  tax  rates,  the  amount  of 
the  standard  deduction,  personal  exemption, 
and  depreciation  deduction,  and  the  rate  of 
Interest  payable  on  certain  obligations  of  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  427.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to:  (1) 
reduce  Individual  and  corporate  Income  tax 
rates;  (2)  exclude  all  corporate  dividends 
from  personal  Income;  (3)  allow  a  tax  credit 
for  new  savings  deposits;  and  (4)  allow  a 
deduction  for  a  portion  of  a  property's  cost 
in  lieu  of  a  deduction  for  depreciation. 

H.R.  428.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
peal the  prohibitions  against  voting  quali- 
fications, prerequisites,  tests,  or  devices  which 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  who  is  a 
member  of  a  language  minority. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  State  and 
other  political  subdivisions  make  available 
registration  and  voting  materials  and  voting 
assistance  in  languages  other  than  English. 
H.R.  429.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directed  the  Commls.sloner  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants  available  to  central 
l"jrary  systems  to  pay  the  operating  expenses 
of  public  libraries. 

H.R.  430.  January  4,  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  It  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
for  an  employer  to  either:  (1)  request  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  to  pro- 
vide copies  of  military  discharge  papers  or 
other  service  records;  or  (2)  nuike  inquiries 
relative  to  the  military  discharge  of  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment. 

H.R.  431.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish criteria  and  minimum  standards  for  the 
training  and  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists. Directs  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments be  encouraged  to  minimize  expo- 
sure of  the  public  to  Ionizing  from  all 
sources. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  carry  out  such  purposes. 

Requires  promulgation  of  performance 
standards  and  Inspection  programs  for  x-ray 
systems. 

H.R.  432.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  that  possession  of 
specified  amounts  of  marihuana  for  private 
use,  or  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  such 
amounts  without  profit  for  private  use  shall 
no  longer  be  a  crime  against  the  United 
States. 

Provides  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $100  for  such  possession  and  transfer. 

H.R.  433.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Makes  It  unlawful  for 
any  telephone  or  telegraph  company  to  dis- 
close Information  concerning  any  member 
of  the  news  media  without  a  court  order. 

H.R.  434.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Makes 
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It  unlawful  for  any  Federal  employee  or  of- 
ficial or  for  any  person  engaged  In  any  busi- 
ness or  other  activity  in  or  affecting  Inter- 
state commerce  to:  (1)  permit,  require,  re- 
quest, or  attempt  to  require  or  request  any 
employee  or  persons  applying  for  employ- 
ment to  take  any  polygraph  test;  or  (2) 
discharge,  discipline,  or  deny  promotion  to 
any  employee  or  deny  employment  to  any 
Individual  for  refusing  to  submit  to  any 
requirement  or  request  that  such  person  take 
a  polygraph  test. 

Permits  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  or  any  employee  organiza- 
tion authorized  by  such  person,  to  obtain 
compensatory  and  Injunctive  relief  in  appro- 
priate United  States  district  courts. 

H.R.  435.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  In- 
crease each  of  the  standard  personal  exemp- 
tions to  $1,500. 

H.R.  436.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  donations  of  blood  to  chari- 
table organizations  In  an  amount  equal  to 
$25  for  each  pint  donated. 

H.R.  437.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Prohibits  any  business  deduction,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  relating  to  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  for  the  transportation  of 
any  person  by  commercial  airplane  or  rail- 
road In  excess  of  any  amount  which  Is  equal 
to  the  retail  price  of  a  coach  class  fare  ticket 
on  such  airline  or  railroad,  unless  the  use  of 
first  class  accommodations  was  necessitated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  taxpayer's  busi- 
ness activities  or  by  a  disability  or  handicap, 
or  because  coach  tickets  were  unavailable. 

H.R.  438.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  the  excise  tax  on  tax  exempt  foun- 
dations' Investment  Income  will  not  apply  to 
any  private  foundation  organized  and  oper- 
ated exclusively  as  a  library,  museum  or  simi- 
lar educational  Institution. 

H.R.  439.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low a  limited  credit  against  the  Income  tax 
for  contributions  of  the  taxpayer's  literary, 
musical  or  artistic  compositions  to  certain 
tax  exempt  organizations. 

H.R.  440.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  landlords  may  not  take  a  deduc- 
tion for  real  property  taxes  before  they  are 
paid. 

H.R.  441.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  Income  tax  credit  for  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  taxpayer  which 
Is  equal  to  the  taxpayer's  proportionate 
share  of  the  local  and  state  property  taxes 
Imposed  on  the  land  and  building  In  which 
bis  dwelling  is  located. 

H.R.  442.  January  4.  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  II  (Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance)  to  decrease  from  20 
to  10  the  number  of  years  a  divorced  woman 
must  have  been  married  to  an  Insured  in- 
dividual in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for 
wife's  or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record. 
H.R.  443.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  Title  IV  (Child  Welfare  Services)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  States 
to  provide  day  treatment  and  In-home  serv- 
ices to  any  child  or  family  experiencing  prob- 
lems which  such  services  would  assist  in  solv- 
ing, and  to  any  other  child  or  family  where 
parental  difficulties  may  Jeopardize  the 
physical,  emotional,  or  psychological  con- 
dition of  the  child. 

H.R.  444.  January  4,  1977.  Ways  and  Means. 
Allows  an  individual  receiving  payments 
under  Title  XVI  (Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  to  receive  up  to 
$200  a  month  in  support  and  maintenance 
(furnished  by  members  of  his  or  her  im- 
mediate family)  without  a  reduction  In  in- 
dividual's benefits. 
H.R.  446.  January  4,   1977.  Education  and 


Labor;  Judiciary.  Establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  School  Integration  to  study  the  re- 
sults of,  and  other  questions  relating  to,  the 
racial  Integration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
use  of  busing  to  achieve  Integration. 

H.R.  446.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  a  Commission  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treatment 
of  animals. 

H.R.  447.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  a  Commission  on  the  Humane 
Treatment  of  Animals  to  study  the  treatment 
of  animals. 

H.R.  448.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  Include  as  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 

Amends  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to: 
(1)  Include  disabled  persons  on  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Handicapped  Em- 
ployees: and  (2)  set  forth  grievance  proce- 
dures for  handicapped  Individuals  who  be- 
lieve that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  a  Federal  agency  or  contractor,  or 
a  connection  with  a  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram. 

Directs  State  agencies  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  State  laws  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  physically  han- 
dicapped persons  to  provide  a.sslstance  to 
handicapped  Individuals  seeking  employment 
through  certain  State  employment  agencies. 

H.R.  449.  January  4.  1977.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  specify  the  operation  of  a  school- 
bus  by  an  Individual  younger  than  18  years 
of  age  as  oppressive  child  labor. 

H.R.  450.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Amends  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  to  eliminate  maintenance  of  Internal 
security  as  a  purpose  for  which  military  sales 
may  be  made. 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 : 
(1)  to  eliminate  maintenance  of  Internal 
security  as  a  purpose  for  which  military  as- 
sistance may  be  furnished;  and  (2)  to  pro- 
hibit furnishing  military  education  and 
training  for  Internal  security. 

HOUSE    RESOLXrriONS 

H.  Res.  51.  January  4.  1977.  Agriculture. 
Declares  the  sense  of  the  House  that  the 
United  States  make  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial public  Investments  in  agricultural 
research  and  technology  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  increasing  food  production  which 
would:  (1)  Insure  a  ready  supply  of  food  at 
reasonable  consumer  food  costs;  (2)  aid  In 
the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  United 
States  trade  balance;  and  (3)  reduce  the 
risk  of  food  shortages  in  years  of  adverse 
weather. 

H.  Res.  52.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  maintain 
Its  rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  53.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  the  House  Committee 
on  Health  which  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Investigating  health  measures  gener- 
ally, health  facilities,  health  care  problems, 
national  health  Insurance,  public  health 
and  quarantine,  and  biomedical  research 
and  development. 

H.  Res.  54.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Calls  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  vio- 
lence depicted  on  television  and  violence  In 
society  by  those  persons  responsible  for  tele- 
vision programming  and  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States. 

H.  Res.  65.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  standing  House 
Committee  on  the  Environment,  to  consist 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Grants  the 
Committee  jurisdiction  over  all  measures 
relating  to  the  quality  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment   of    the    United    States    and    Its 


possessions.  Including:  (1)  water  quality; 
(2)  air  quality;  (3)  weather  modification; 
(4)  waste  disposal  and  management;  (6) 
pesticides;  and  (6)  acoustic  problems. 

H.  Res.  56.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  57.  January  4.  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Provides  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  House  restaurant 
and  the  cafeteria  and  other  food  service 
facilities  of  the  House  through  the  award 
of  contracts. 

H.  Res.  58.  January  4,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its  rights 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  59.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
jurisdiction  over  measures  providing  Fed- 
eral Impact  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment educational  agencies  which  are  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Removes 
such  jurisdiction  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  60.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  to  recommend  such  action  as 
the  Committee  deems  appropriate  whenever 
such  Committee  investigates  any  alleged 
violation  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
any  other  law.  regulation,  or  code  of  conduct. 
Permits  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire the  Committee  to  perform  such  an  In- 
vestigation and  report  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

H.  Res.  61.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  voting  In  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee by  proxy. 

H.  Res.  62.  January  4,  1977.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hire  for  not  more  than  6 
months  in  any  fiscal  year  one  Vietnam  vet- 
eran as  a  Vietnam  veteran  congressional 
intern. 

H.  Res.  63.  January  4,  1977.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  the  Congress  an  action  plan 
for  monitoring  investigations  of  nursing 
home  abuses  and  for  developing  better  care 
and  cost  controls. 

H.  Res.  64.  January  4,  1977.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Creates  the  John  W.  McCormack 
senior  Intern  program  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Authorizes  each  Member,  Dele- 
gate, or  Commissioner  of  the  House  to  hire 
two  additional  employees  under  such  pro- 
gram. 

H.  Res.  65.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
require  the  report  accompanying  any  public 
bill  or  resolution  reported  by  any  committee 
to  Include  an  estimate  of  the  costs  of  such 
legislation  to  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

H.  Res.  66.  January  4,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
select  committee  to  study  the  constitutional 
basis  of  the  January  22.  1973.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  abortion,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  such  decisions  on  the  power  of  the 
several  States  to  enact  abortion  legislation 
and  the  need  for  remedial  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  abortions. 

H.  Res.  67.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Creates 
a  House  Select  Committee  on  the  Fiscal 
Problems  of  Cities  which  shall  Identify  the 
nature  and  cause  of  problems  afflicting  large 
cities  which  face  severe  fiscal  Imbalance. 
H.    Res.    68.    January   4.    1977.    Wa>-s   and 
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Means;    Interstate   and   Fore^; 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
sentatlves  that  any  legislation 
the  modlflcatlon  or 
assistance     programs     Include 
services. 

H.  Res.  69.  January  4,  1977 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
prohibit  the  consideration  of 
lutlon,  or  amendment  thereto, 
or  authorizes  an  appropriation 
assistance  to  a  foreign  countr;  ■ 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount 
or  more,  or  whlci*  would 
proprlatlon  or  authorization  t< 
if  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
vldes   for  security   assistance 
country  for  the  same  fiscal 

H.  Res.  70.  January  4,  1977. 
a  Select  House  Committee  on 
conduct  an  investigation  and 
pKjpulation  growth.  Its  effects, 
to  reduce  such  growth. 

H.  Res.  71.  January  4,  1977. 
a  Select  House  Committee  on 
conduct  an  investigation  and 
population  growth,  its  effects 
to  reduce  such  growth. 

H.  Res.  72.  January  4,  1977. 
a  Select  House  Committee  on 
conduct  an  investigation  and 
population  growth,  its  effects 
to  reduce  such  growth. 

H.  Res.  73.  January  4,  1977. 
a  Select  House  Committee  on 
conduct  an  investigation  and 
population  growth,  its  effects 
to  reduce  such  growth. 

H.  Res.  74.  January  4,  1977. 
a  Select  House  Committee  on 
conduct  an  investigation  and 
population  growth,  its  effects, 
to  reduce  such  growth. 

H.  Res.  75.  January  4,  1977 
the   Rules  of  the   House  of 
to  provide  for  and  to  regulate 
radio  coverage  of  the  House 
tlves. 

H.  Res.  76.  January  4,  1977 
a   House   Select   Committee   or 
Sports  to  conduct  an  Inquiry 
for   legislation   with   respect 
sional  sports  industry  and  to 
prehenslve   study   to   determln  i 
of  current  antitrust  law  and 
professional  sports. 

H.  Res.  77.  January  4,  1977. 
llshes   the   House   of 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
to  review  problems  of  narcotics 
Ing    enforcement.    internatlon4l 
organized  crime,   and   the 
criminal     law     system     to 
violations. 

H.    Res.    78.   January  4,    1977 
Declares    the   sense   of   the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   should 
whey  supply  situation  and  report 
to  the  House  Committee  on 
that  the  Department  of  Agrlc 
Increase  whey  research 
H.  Res.  79,  January  4,  1977 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45 
expiration  of  the  recess,  an< 
to  order  by  Hon.  Dennis 
Senator  from  the  State  of 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Revered  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX).,  offered  tlje  following 
prayer : 

"I  know  not  by  what  methoiis  rare. 
But  this  I  know — God  answ^s  prayer. 
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rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  create  a  37-member  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  Directs  the  Speaker  to  re- 
fer first  to  the  select  committee  all  bills, 
resolutions  and  other  matters  relating  to: 
(1)  energy  resources,  regulation,  conserva- 
tion, and  allocation;  and  (2)  energy  power 
administrations . 

H.  Res.  80.  January  4,  1977.  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  designate  January  22  of 
each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

H.  Res.  81.  January  4,  1977.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  possible  use  of  solar  energy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  House  office 
buildings. 

H.  Res.  82.  January  4.  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  House  of  Representatives 
*  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelllegnce  to  re- 
view and  make  recommendations  to  improve 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community. 

H.  Res.  83.  January  4,  1977.  Judiciary.  Re- 
fers H.R.  1394  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

H.  Res.  84.  January  6,  1977.  Authorizes 
the  committee  chairman  or  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
at  the  close  of  the  94th  Congress  to  authorize 
payments  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
any  continuing  expense  incurred  by  such 
committee  following  the  reestabllshment  of 
such  committee  in  the  95th  Congress.  Speci- 
fies that  this  authorization  becomes  ineffec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  involved  in  the  9Sth 
Congress. 

H.  Res.  85.  January  6,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Board  on 
Geographic  Names  approve  the  proposal  to 
name  two  mountain  peaks  near  Whlttler, 
Alaska,  after  deceased  Congressmen  Boggs 
and  Beglch. 

H.  Res.  86.  January  6,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  remove  the  25-member  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  sponsors  of  any  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill.  Permits  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  any  Member's  name  as  the  sponsor  of  any 
legislation  by  a  request  made  by  a  Member 
to  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  such  Member. 

H.  Res.  87.  January  6,  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  remove  the  25-meraber  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  sponsors  of  any  House  of  Representa- 
tives bUl.  Permits  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  any  Member's  name  as  the  sponsor  of  any 
legislation  by  a  request  made  by  a  Member 
to  the  Speaker  on  behalf  of  such  Member. 

H.  Res.  88.  January  6,  1977.  Rules.  Directs 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions to  conduct  hearings  to  determine  the 
nature  and  ext«nt  of  any  United  States  in- 
volvement in  the  hostilities  In  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

H.  Res.  89.  January  6,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes within  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  Select  Committee  on  Energy  to  study  all 


aspects  of  the  exploration,  research  and  de- 
velopment, production.  Importation,  distri- 
bution, and  use  of  all  energy-related  re- 
sources. Including  priorities  and  policies  with 
regard  to  energy. 

H.  Res.  90.  January  6,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  Its  rights 
and  Jurisdictions  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  91.  January  6,  1977.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  President 
should  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  prompt  arrangements  to  conserve  heli- 
um as  an  energy-saving  mea«;ure. 

H.  Res.  92.  January  10,  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  it  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its  rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

H.  Res.  93.  January  10,  1977.  Rules.  Directs 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
authorize  the  AdminLstrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  make  available  to  the  public  all  rec- 
ords, papers,  maps,  and  other  documentary 
materials  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  the  years  1926  through  1931. 

H.  Res.  94.  January  10,  1977.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes the  House  of  Representatives  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Control  to  re- 
view problems  of  narcotics  abuse  Including 
International  trafficking,  enforcement,  orga- 
nized crime,  and  the  approach  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  system  to  narcotics  law  violations. 

H.  Res.  95.  January  11,  1977.  Elects  major- 
ity members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

H.  Res.  96.  January  11,  1977.  Elects  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  97.  January  11,  1&77.  Establishes  an 
ad  hoc  Select  Conunittee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  consider  and  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1614  and  on  any  related  bill  or  matter. 

H.  Res  98.  January  11.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  Houiie  of  Representatives  to 
remove  the  25-member  limit  to  the  number 
of  sponsors  of  any  House  of  Representatives 
bill.  Permits  the  addition  or  deletion  of  any 
Member's  name  as  the  sponsor  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  a  request  made  by  a  Member  to  the 
Speaker  on  behalf  of  such  Member. 

H.  Res.  99.  January  U.  1977.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
remove  the  25-member  limit  to  the  number 
of  sponsors  of  any  House  of  Representatives 
bill.  Permits  the  addition  or  deletion  of  any 
Member's  name  as  the  sponsor  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  a  request  made  by  a  Member  to  the 
Speaker  on  behalf  of  such  Member. 

H.  Res.  100.  January  11.  1977.  International 
Relations.  Declares  It  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its  rights 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21,  1977) 


m..  on  the 

was  called 

DfeCoffciNi,  a 


A  rizona. 


"I  know  not  when  He  sends  the  word 
That  tells  us  fervent  prayer  is  heard. 

"I  know  it  Cometh — soon  or  late; 
Therefore,  we  need  to  pray  and  wait. 

"I  know  not  if  the  blessing  sought 
Will  come  in  just  the  way  I  thought. 

"I  leave  my  prayers  with  Him  alone, 
Whose  Win  is  wiser  than  my  own." 

— Anonymous. 
O  Lord,  be  near  to  all  who  hear  or  read 


these  words,   assuring  them  that  Thy 
presence  is  the  answer  to  every  prayer. 
In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  10, 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dennis 
DeConcini.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Arizona,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Wednesday.  March  9,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
only  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  apprised  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  fact  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Department  of  Labor — 
there  are  four  of  them — have  been 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side,  and 
there  is  no  opposition  to  their  confirma- 
tion. I  might  also  say  with  respect  to 
the  next  one,  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  confirmation  on  this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  T.  Mclntyre.  Jr., 
of  Georgia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  no  requests.  I  yield 
back  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  U.S.  DEFENSE  POSTURE 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions  during  this  session  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  dealt  with  questions 
relating  to  our  defensive  balance  in  the 
world  with  respect  to  our  national  secu- 
rity picture.  In  addition,  we  have  had 
considerable  debate  during  the  last  few 
days  concerning  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Warnke,  which  related  to  our 
defensive  balance  and  in  what  respects 
we  might  undertake  to  improve  that  or 
change  it  over  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak 
today  about  some  opportunities  this  Na- 
tion has  for  change  over  the  long  term, 
and  the  need  for  some  of  the  defensive 
weapons  systems  we  have  talked  about  so 
long. 

Previously  I  have  discussed  the  status 
of  the  defensive  posture  relative  to  the 
status  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last 
several  years,  during  which  they  have 
rapidly  increased  their  defensive  poten- 
tial with  a  variety  of  weapons  systems.  I 
have  also  discussed  possibilities  of  re- 
storing any  deterioration  of  our  defen- 
sive posture,  and  I  have  emphasized  the 
paradox  of  our  national  defensive  pos- 
ture, which  is  that  we  must  have 
strength  but  never  use  strength. 

I  think  the  vote  on  Mr.  Wamke  has 
clearly  shown  that  a  significant  number 
of  Senators  and  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  articulate  and 
understand  this  paradox.  I  hope  Mr. 
Wamke  and  the  President,  in  their  dis- 
cussions on  the  SALT  talks,  will  take 
note  of  the  vote  which  occurred  yester- 
day in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wamke's  nomi- 
nation, but  more  so  in  opposition  to  the 
kinds  of  policies  he  has  represented  for 
so  long. 

Today  let  me  discuss  opportunities  for 
change,  for  a  removal  in  the  long  term 
of  the  balance  of  terror  imder  which 
we  live. 


The  source  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
before  us  lies  in  the  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples of  the  developing  world  to  enter  the 
20th  century,  the  technological  and  ma- 
terial 20th  century.  The  technological 
revolution  in  which  we  live  today  and  in 
which  we  participate  £is  a  nation  and  as 
a  people  provides  unique,  historically 
imique,  opportunities  for  the  peoples  of 
the  developing  world  to  enter  the  20th 
century. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  has  become  so 
paramount  in  their  minds  is  the  demon- 
stration of  what  is  possible,  which  has 
come  from  this  Nation's  activities  in 
space  and,  in  particular,  our  activities  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Moon. 

The  question  is  often  asked  of  me  and 
others,  "If  the  United  States  can  go  to 
the  Moon  and  work  there  and  return 
men  safely  to  Earth,  why  can't  we  at 
least  participate  in  the  20th  century?" 

That  is  an  excellent  question.  In  that 
question  there  lies  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  help  these  peo- 
ple by  using  our  nonmilitary  strengths 
far  more  than  our  military  strengths. 

I  believe  we  can  build  real  and  lasting 
friendships  with  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping world  if  we  take  positive  and 
sincere  steps  to  reduce  the  gap  which 
exists  between  their  standard  of  living 
and  our  own,  reducing  the  gap  not  by 
reducing  our  standard  of  living  but  by 
assisting  them  in  raising  theirs. 

This  gap  in  standards  of  living  is  the 
primary  source  of  conflict  which  causes 
the  major  national  security  problems  we 
have  in  this  world.  The  gap  in  standards 
of  living  feeds  the  appeal  of  totalitarian 
governments  whether  they  be  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left. 

The  U.S.  opportunity  to  reduce  this 
gap  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
leading  the  technological  revolution  and 
we  are  the  only  Nation  with  the  technol- 
ogy based  in  the  essential  areas  which 
are  required  by  these  countries  if  they 
are  indeed  to  participate  in  the  20th 
centurv. 

In  the  areas  of  agriculture,  health 
maintenance,  resource  development,  and 
education  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  within  the  developing  world,  or 
within  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  this 
Nation  truly  leads  the  technological  rev- 
olution. 

If  we  make  progress  in  these  areas 
throughout  the  world,  then  we  can  see 
a  great  opportimlty  for  the  reduction  of 
the  birth  rate,  for  the  increase  in  the 
standards  of  living,  and  can  prepare  the 
ground  to  further  plant  the  seeds  of  free- 
dom in  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
can  also  prepare  the  ground  for  a  real 
community  of  nations  somewhere  in  our 
children's  future. 

In  agriculture,  the  primary  goal  for 
these  nations  must  be  that  they  learn  to 
feed  themselves.  The  green  revolution  in 
this  country  which  comes  with  the  devel- 
opment of  new  equipment,  new  crops, 
and  new  ways  of  growing  crops,  offers  a 
great  potential  for  all  the  major  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  A  similar  poten- 
tial is  offered  by  the  implementation  of 
simple  technologies,  which  this  country 
understands  so  well.  Even  though  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  use  many  of  these 
simple  technologies  ourselves,  economi- 
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cally  they  are  of  even  greater 
major  portions  of  the 
I  think  here  of  solar 
example,  which  can  pimip 
can  dry  crops,  and  which 
help  to  heat  and  cool  the 
dividuals. 

One  of  the  major  new 
technology  which  can  assist 
development  and  many  otHer 
development  in  these  countr 
space  satellites,  of  satellite 
where  now  we  have  the 
monitor  crop  growth,   to 
manage  the  growth  of  those 
the  planting  through  the 
the  health  of  the  crops  and 
od  of  production. 

Also  using  satellite  techno 
monitor  the  weather  and 
tect  crops  against  adverse 
take  advantage  of  longer 
good  weather  or  to  prepare 
periods  of  bad  weather. 

In  the  area  of  health 
there  are  many  new  ways 
developing    world    can 
standards,    and    with 
health  standards  comes 
ductivlty  and  increased 
life.  In  diets,  In  preventive 
In  education,  and  in  many 
this  coimtry  could  well 
revolution  among  these  peo 

Resource  development 
phaslzed  because  it  is  only 
development  of  national 
tially  that  a  new  nation, 
nation,  can  establish  the 
future  stable  economy.  In 
stages  of  their  growth,  it 
principal  source  of  capital, 
satellite  systems  offer  a  great 
to  these  people.  Their 
results  of  the  Landsat 
clear  indication  that  they 
this. 

Finally,  the  most 
logical  area  we  must 
approach  our  new  relation^ 
developing  world  is  in 
cation  is  a  basic  requiremen 
pie  to  become  free  or,  in  fac 
free.  Understanding  how  to 
lives     through      agriculture , 
health,    through    technologj^ 
birth  control,  through  w 
are  appropriate  to  the 
ture,  traditions  and  needs 
try,  must  come  through 

Also  through  education  mi^t 
development    of    internal 
tions,  particularly  with 
guage.    Without 
can  be  very  little  progress. 

Through   experiments 
the  National  Aeronautics  anc 
ministration  In  cooperation 
In  this  Union  and  also 
such  as  India  and  Brazil,  wi; 
a  satellite-based  education 
veioped.  The  experiments 
encouraging    that    through 
nous  satellites  we  can  very 
vide  educational  tools  to  th« 
the  developing  worlds  and  to 
of  rural  areas  in  this  coun 

There  are  many  examples 
potential  of  satellites  and 
ogy  already  before  us.  Amor|g 
promising  and  most 
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communication  satellite  system  which  Is 
under  the  international  management  of 
Intelsat,  with  this  country's  participation 
being  known  as  Comsat.  In  the  history 
of  this  communications  program,  among 
the  93  nations  which  participate  there 
has  only  been  one  nation  which  defaulted 
on  that  payment.  That  defaulting  nation 
happened  to  be  Lebanon,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  crisis  occurring  in 
that  unfortunate  country. 

This  is  also  a  great  example  in  the 
world,  weatherwise,  in  which  many, 
many  nations  throughout  this  world  are 
cooperating  with  great  utility  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

How  would  we  implement  a  new  era  of 
foreign  policy,  a  new  era  of  assistance  to 
these  countries?  It  cannot  be  through 
the  transfer  of  dollars;  it  has  to  be 
through  the  transfer  of  know-how.  I 
think  that  that  can  come  primarily 
through  the  implementation  of  service 
contracts — service  contracts  between  a 
host  country  and  our  institutions  or  our 
industry  and  business  or,  in  some  cases, 
maybe,  through  a  particularly  tech- 
nologically oriented  Government  entity. 
With  these  service  contracts,  we  can 
transfer  knowledge,  but  I  think  It  Is  most 
important  that  that  transfer  be  done 
under  a  time  limit  for  the  particular 
technology  area  required.  It  must  be 
done  with  a  cost-plus-incentive-fee  con- 
tract so  that  efficiency  is  paramount. 

It  also  must  be  done  by  an  educational 
clause  by  which,  at  the  end  of  the  time 
allotted,  the  people  of  the  host  coimtry 
are  ready  to  assume  the  service  that  had 
been  contracted  for. 

Finally,  we  must  look  for  Imaginative 
ways  to  flnace  such  contracts.  Interna- 
tional institutions  are  more  than  willing 
to  assist  in  these  kinds  of  projects,  ac- 
cording to  my  information.  There  will  be 
internal  funds  provided  through  re- 
source development  and  through  the 
commitment  of  futures  in  resources  by 
the  host  country. 

And  finally,  if  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, where  U.S.  aid  is  required,  then  we 
are  looking  at  a  system  by  which  that  aid 
goes  primarily  Into  U.S.  institutions  and 
U.S.  business.  There  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity here,  Mr.  President,  to  traverse  a 
very  great  time  of  peril,  to  help  people 
who  want  help  and  who  believe  that  only 
we  can  help.  They  saw  us  go  to  the  Moon 
and  they  are  asking  legitimately,  if  we 
can  do  that,  why  cannot  we,  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  participate  In  the  20th 
century? 

Time  and  time  again,  as  I  have 
traveled  through  these  countries,  as  an 
astronaut,  as  a  representative  of  this 
country,  I  have  heard  the  expression, 
"Don't  send  us  money ;  It  only  goes  Into 
the  pockets  of  our  leaders.  Send  us 
knowledge.  That  goes  Into  our  minds." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
minority  leader  and  I  may  retrieve  the 
time  that  we  yielded  back. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  964)  to 
provide  that  the  salaries  of  certain  posi- 
tions and  individuals  which  were  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  shall  not 
be  Increased  by  the  first  comparability 
pay  adjustment  occurring  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  which  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  20  of  this  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Federal  judici- 
ary and  certain  high  level  members  of 
the  executive  branch  became  eligible  for 
significant  salary  increases.  Although 
substantial  in  amount,  these  increases 
were  both  well-deserved  and  overdue. 
For,  as  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  report- 
ed to  the  President  in  recommending  a 
pay  raise  for  the  last  8  years,  the  highest 
officials  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  received  only  one 
increase  in  salary,  a  nominal  5-percent 
cost-of-living  increase.  During  that 
same  period  of  time,  average  private 
wages  increased  by  70  percent;  the  con- 
sumer price  index  went  up  more  than 
60  percent;  and  general  civil  service  pay 
Increased  by  65  percent. 

The  arguments  supporting  the  pay 
raise — the  rise  of  salaries  in  the  private 
sector  in  the  last  8  years,  the  great  jump 
In  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same 
period,  the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  capa- 
ble Federal  employees  because  of  "frozen" 
salaries,  and  the  loss  of  incentive  to  enter 
Federal  employment  by  our  most  quali- 
fied people  because  of  salary  limita- 
tions— and  the  fact  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  forced  to  supplement 
their  salaries  by  accepting  honoraria, 
which.  In  many  Instances,  requires  that 
they  be  away  from  Congress  at  times 
when  Important  legislation  is  being  de- 
bated on  the  floor  and  in  committee — 
have  already  been  discussed  at  great 
length.  I  shall  not  repeat  them  now. 
More  important  is  the  manner  In  which 
the  pay  raise  was  effectuated. 

Quite  the  opposite  of  what  has  been 
described  in  many  news  stories  and  ar- 
ticles, the  Congress  did  not  back  its  way 
into  this  raise  through  some  tricky  or 
devious  maneuvering.  Indeed,  it  fol- 
lowed precisely  the  then  highly  ac- 
claimed procedures  enacted  almost  10 
years  ago  to  prevent  just  such  maneuver- 
ing on  the  issue  of  Federal  pay.  At  that 
time,  spurred  by  a  desire  and  a  public 
demand  to  remove  politics  from  the  pay 
issue,  the  Congress  established  a  proce- 
dure whereby  an  independent  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  highly  qualified  pri- 
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vate  citizens,  would  recommend  what  it 
felt — not  what  Members  of  Congress  felt, 
not  what  members  of  the  judiciary  felt, 
not  what  members  of  the  executive 
branch  felt,  but  what  It  felt — were  ap- 
propriate salary  adjustments  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Federal  judiciary, 
and  certain  high-level  members  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  believed— and 
I  think  rightly  so — that  these  citizens, 
separated  from  the  public  sector  and 
clearly  not  motivated  by  self-interest, 
would  objectively  analyze  the  situations 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
and  recommend  suitable  changes  in  sal- 
ary. Once  reviewed  by  the  President  and 
adjusted  as  he  deemed  appropriate,  the 
adjustments  were  to  take  effect  unless 
disapproved  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

The  Commission  performed  Its  work 
impartially  and  well,  and  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Act  operated  as  it  was  designed  to. 
The  recommendations  forwarded  to  the 
Congress,  which  took  effect  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  were  carefully  made  and  based 
on  thorough  analysis.  Those  recommen- 
dations were  good  ones,  free  from  politi- 
cal influence,  and  the  system  by  which 
they  took  efifect  is  a  sound  and  admirable 
one. 

By  the  way,  there  was  a  vote  in  the 
Senate — contrary  to  all  of  the  talk  and 
all  of  the  criticism  that  the  salary  in- 
crease was  put  through  without  a  vote. 
There  was  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  There 
was  a  vote  on  tabling  an  amendment 
that  would  have  rejected  the  commis- 
sion's proposal.  Although  it  was  a  vote  to 
table,  it  was  still  a  vote  that  was  related 
to  the  substantive  issue.  So  there  was 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  offered  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware,  by  virtue  of  the  Execu- 
tive Salary  Cost -of -Living  Adjustment 
Act  enacted  in  1975,  Members  of  the 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  who  have  just  received  a  salary 
increase  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  will  also  be  eligible  for  a 
comparability  pay  increase  in  October. 
The  purpose  of  the  comparability  pay 
system  is  to  insure  that  pay  rates  in  the 
public  sector  will  remain  comparable 
with  those  of  private  enterprise.  In  es- 
sence, then.  It  serves  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Federal  Salary  Act  and.  In- 
deed, is  implemented  in  much  the  same 
fashion. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  the  Executive  Salary 
Cost-of -Living  Adjustment  Act,  contem- 
plated that  its  provisions  would  take 
efifect  within  7  months  after  those  af- 
fected by  the  act  had  received  a  sub- 
stantial salary  increase  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  goals  contemplated  by 
the  act. 

The  bill  that  tlie  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  introduce  today, 
joined  In  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  Sen- 
ator Cranston  and  others,  therefore,  will 
essentially  provide  that  those  salaries 
which  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  shall  not  be  increased  by  the  first 
comparability  pay  adjustment  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 
It  will  thus  obviate  the  effect  of  the  com- 


parability pay  provisions  for  those  who 
have  just  received  a  salary  Increase — but 
only  Insofar  as  next  October's  adjust- 
ment is  concerned.  It  will  not  disrupt 
the  comparability  pay  system  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  occur,  up  or  down,  on 
this  bill  at  12:30  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  request  that  rule 
XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  sorry,  but  my 
attention  was  diverted  momentarily. 

Did  the  majority  leader  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  at  12:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  asked  for  a 
vote  at  12 :30. 1  will  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  discussed  that  and  the 
time  at  that  time  was  agreeable. 

I  might,  however,  ask  the  leader  if  he 
can  adjust  that  time  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  so 
request. 

We  can  make  It  an  up  and  down  vote 
at  2  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  this  proposal.  He  and 
I  joined  together  In  urging  that  the  Sen- 
ate not  reject  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mission to  adjust  Federal  salaries. 

I  say  in  all  candor  that  was  not  among 
the  most  popular  things  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ever  did.  I  was  aware  at 
the  time  that  was  not  going  to  be  a  popu- 
lar move. 

I  was  also  aware  at  the  time  it  would 
create  considerable  criticism  and  pos- 
sibly even  misunderstanding,  and  I  have 
discovered  subsequently  that  I  was  right 
on  both  occasions  on  both  categories  of 
concern. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  remain  convinced 
now  as  I  was  then  that  reality,  practical- 
ity, the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the 
Senate,  required  that  we  consider  and 
reject  a  proposal  to  disapprove  the  pay 
Increase  initiative. 

I  do  feel,  however,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  proceed 
with  the  automatic  adjustment  of  our 
salaries  later  this  fall. 

I  think  that  the  cost  of  living  and  other 
factors  that  would  ordinarily  be  taken 
into  account  in  that  respect  were  fullly 
taken  account  of  in  the  adjustment 
which  was  accepted  by  tlie  Congress. 

So  I  have  agreed  to  join  with  the 
majority  leader  in  proposing  this  meas- 
ure, as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  only  this  addi- 
tional point.  This  is  a  one-time-only 
proposal.  There  will  be  and  there  ought 
to  be  under  the  existing  law  other  cost- 
of-living  or  comparability  adjustment 
after  October.  We  should  not  have  an- 
other 7-year  hiatus.  We  should  not  have 
to  go  through  the  embarrassment,  hu- 
miliation. Indignity,  and  political  distress 
of  having  to  make  a  huge  adjustment  In 
order  to  catch  up  for  7  years'  inactivity. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  which, 
indeed,  did  not  catch  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  which,  indeed,  did 
not  catch  up. 

I  saw  figures  the  other  day  that  indi- 
cate that  true  comparability  matched 
with  the  cost  of  living  since  that  last 
increase  would  have  taken  our  salaries 
well  beyond  the  $75,000  mark. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
understand  that  I  believe  that  compara- 
bility and  cost-of-living  adjustments 
should  be  taken  accoimt  of  regularly  and 
periodically  hereafter,  but  not  in  Octo- 
ber. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in 
urging  adoption  and  cosponsoring  this 
measure  to  forgo  and  rescind  that  ad- 
justment which  would  otherwise  occur 
for  recipients  of  the  last  pay  Increase  for 
this  one  time  only. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
now  the  following  questions? 

The  bill  has  been  advanced  through  its 
various  parliamentary  steps  and  is  at 
the  stage  of  final  passage,  is  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  has  not  yet  had  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  third 
reading. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  is  ready  for  passage 
and  the  vote  will  occur  at  2  o'clock  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  wUl  be  a 
roUcall  vote.  The  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
ordered  at  that  time,  or  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
cosponsor  the  measure  may  be  allowed 
to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if 
there  is  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  passage,  there  be  no  time  for  debate 
thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr. 
President,  those  who  are  cosponsors  at 
the  moment  are  Mr.  Baker,  myself,  Mr. 
RiBicoFP,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  iNotrrE. 
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Mr.    BAKER.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Mr.  Heinz  may  be  added 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
and  Mr.  Heinz. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEr^ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 
Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD 
Presiding  Officer  like  to  be 

The  ACTING  PRESIDErtr 
pore  (Mr.  DeConcini)  .  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I    ask    unanimous    consen  , 
DeConcini  be  added  as  a 
that  all  Senators  may  bs  giv 
lege  at  any  time  during  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEjfr 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jp 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
name  be  added  as  a  __.^, 
legislation  which  has  just 
duced  by  the  majority  leadei' 
minority  leader  dealing  with 
increases. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  n 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
sage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENfr 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President, 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

ADDmONAL    STATEMENTS 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr. 
ruary  2.  1977,  I  said  that  it 
time  for  a  pay  raise  for 
against  that  large  pay  raise, 
that  my  position  did  not 

The  problem,  Mr. 
Members  of  Congress. 
Federal   judges,   agency 
those  who  occupy  the 
the  civil  service  should 
eluded  all  along  in  the 
living  adjustment  extended 
Federal  employees. 

Given  the  size  of  the 

the  extent  of  unemploymert 
sluggish  performance  of  th^ 
this  year  was  not  the  time 
correct,  all  at  once,  the 
past.   If   we   had   followed 
course  from  the  beginning, 
indignation  over  the  major 
last  month  could  have  been 

Despite  my  opposition, 
did  permit  that  pay  raise 
effect.   Consequently,   we 
titled  to  participate  in  this 
of-living  benefit  for  all 
ment  workers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
support  this  measure  which 
elude  Congress  and  other  .. 
eral  officials  from  the  cost-of 
efit  this  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presiden 

ing  Republican  on  the 

fairs  Committee  and  as  a 
this  measure,  I  rise  in 
legislation  to  deny  for  this 
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annual  cost-of-living  increase  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  October  1  for  top  gov- 
ernmental officials  who  recently  received 
substantial  pay  increases.  This  provision 
would  apply  only  to  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors, Federal  judges,  top  officials  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  those  others  who 
were  specifically  affected  by  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  in  the  budget  message, 
made  pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries. 

I  have  long  supported  an  increase  for 
these  officials,  because  of  the  need  to 
make  their  salaries  more  competitive 
with  salaries  paid  in  the  private  sector 
and  because  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  the  last  major  pay  increase  in 
1969  have  effectively  brought  about  a  de- 
crease of  35  percent  in  purchasing  power 
for  these  officials. 

The  recent  pay  Increases  were  reason- 
able and  adequate.  They  must  be  coupled, 
however,  with  a  sound  and  reasonable 
code  of  ethics.  I  see  no  reason  to  provide 
a  second  pay  increase  in  the  same  cal- 
endar year.  Future  cost-of-living  in- 
creases can  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  at 
that  time. 

COMPARABtLZTT   PAY  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
support  this  message  to  temporarily 
eliminate  the  annual  comparability  pay 
raise  for  top-level  Federal  employees  who 
just  received  salary  increases.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  all  "white  collar"  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
top-level  employees  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  regularly  receive  a 
salary  adjustment  every  October  de- 
signed to  match  the  cost  of  living  and 
provide  comparability  with  salaries  paid 
in  the  private  sector.  This  adjustment 
has  hovered  around  5  percent  In  recent 
years.  Last  year.  Congress  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  comparability  adjustment  for 
itself,  although  all  others  entitled  to  the 
raise  did  receive  it. 

Under  the  legislative  provision  now 
pending,  the  comparability  adjustment 
scheduled  for  October  1977  would  not 
take  effect  for  any  Members  of  Congress 
or  top-level  employees  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches,  who  received  sal- 
ary raises  on  February  20  of  this  year. 
This  provision  would  be  a  one-time 
suspension  only,  applicable  only  to  the 
1977  comparability  adjustment. 

I  did  vote  against  the  regular  salary 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  top-level  Federal  employees  which 
took  effect  last  month.  I  feel  now,  as  I 
did  then,  that  any  raises  or  adjustments 
in  top-level  Federal  salaries  should  await 
a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  pay  system.  We  need  to  know 
when  we  legislate  on  pay  adjustments  for 
only  one  portion  of  the  Federal  service, 
just  what  Impacts  those  adjustments  will 
have  on  other  employee  grades,  and  what 
impacts  they  will  have  on  infiationary 
pressures  in  our  economic  system  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  both,  because  I  think  salary  ad- 
ments  for  top-level  Federal  employees 
are  handled  "blindly"  at  this  time,  and 
because  these  same  employees  already 
receive  a  large  raise  last  month,  that  I 


will  vote  against  their  receiving  the  com- 
parability adjustment  later  this  year. 

I  would  reiterate  that  this  suspension 
of  the  October  adjustment  applies  only 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  top-level 
employees  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  Other  general  schedule,  white- 
collar  Federal  employees  will  receive  the 
October  adjustment  as  usual,  designed 
to  keep  their  salaries  in  pace  with  in- 
creases in  the  cost-of-living  rate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
gust of  1975  we  passed  H.R.  2559  which 
tied  into  the  comparability  salary  ad- 
justments for  2.8  million  Federal  em- 
ployees the  salaries  of  certain  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
action  allowed  for  a  salary  increase  of 
5  percent  for  approximately  11,400  senior 
civil  officials.  This  was  the  first  salary 
adjustment  for  these  Federal  employees 
since  1969  despite  the  fact  that  salaries 
of  most  other  Americans  had  Increased 
in  excess  of  55  percent. 

On  February  20  we  allowed  a  salary  In- 
crease to  take  effect  for  these  senior 
officials.  This  action  we  will  take  today 
will  reverse  our  August  19.  1975  action 
and  it  will  effect  approximately  11,000 
plus  Federal  employees  out  of  the  2.8 
million  dedicated  Federal  workers  now 
serving  this  Nation.  Times  have  changed 
since  1975,  the  need  for  a  salary  adjust- 
ment is  no  longer  as  great  as  it  was  2 
years  ago  and  especially  so  since  the 
February  20  salary  increase  took  effect. 
The  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  In  fact,  recommends  that 
the  comparability  salary  tie  in,  or  as  it 
is  more  popularly  known,  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment  be  eliminated  in  favor 
of  a  quadrennial  review.  I  agree  with 
this  recommendation. 

However.  I  want  to  stress  again,  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  just  those  who  have  recently 
received  a  salary  adjustment  and  our 
action  today  will  in  no  way  affect  future 
comparability  or  cost-of-living  salary 
increases  for  all  other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  portions  of  pages  48  and  49 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Annual  Cost-of-living  Adjustments 
The  Commission  has  been  offered  probably 
nearly  every  point  of  view  available  with  re- 
gard to  how  to  handle  periodic  cost  of  living 
adjustments. 

We  are  lmpre.ssed  with  the  argument  that 
the  current  crisis  In  which  we  And  ourselves 
has  come  about  largely  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  such  adjustments. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  potential  nega- 
tive Impact  on  Incumbents,  potential  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  those  "frozen"  at  the 
top  of  the  General  Schedule  if  the  prognosis 
for  future  adjustments  is  as  dim  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  eight  years. 

Thus,  we  have  no  problem  accepting  Dr. 
Weber's  conclusion,  at  least  as  a  rational  ob- 
jective, "systematic,  periodic  adjustments  in 
the  salary  levels  of  Federal  executives  (and 
Judges)  probably  will  have  a  positive  In- 
fluence on  the  decision  to  accept  and  remain 
in  Federal  service." 
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Our  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  with  the  means, 
but  not  the  end,  by  which  such  adjustments 
could  be  made.  Among  the  public's  frustra- 
tions we  know  of,  none  ranks  higher  than  in- 
flation. And  we  know  of  no  problem  which 
the  public  Is  more  likely  to  blame  on  govern- 
ment spending  and  therefore  the  Congress 
and  executUe  branch.  The  Idea  that  Congress 
would  be  willing  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  suffers  the  ravages  of 
Inflation,  but  that  Its  members  have  a  kind 
of  Inflation  liwurance,  protected  from  the 
very  disease  that  it  is  believed  to  have  created 
is  not  one  whose  time  has  come. 

It  is  virtually  inconceivable  to  us  that 
Congress  would  not  insist  on  voting  on  this 
Issue  whenever  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment  would  arise.  Quite  apart 
from  the  self -serving  aspects  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  self-destructive  aspects)  of  this 
kind  of  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment. 
It  would  be  perceived  as  a  bad  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  particularly  when  we 
remember  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  reports  that  only  about  10% 
of  all  workers  are  covered  by  such  clauses  in 
a  contract,  and,  in  any  event,  these  escalation 
clauses  over  the  period  1968  to  1974  provide 
for  only  about  half  of  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  period. 

One  could  imagine  a  scheme  whereby  such 
a  cost  of  living  adjustment  would  be  applied 
to  the  branch  of  government  that  might  be 
said  to  have  had  the  least  impact  in  causing 
inflation,  the  Judiciary.  Again,  given  our  sys- 
tem of  equal  but  separate  branches,  and  the 
example  it  would  set  at  very  high  levels  of 
government  to  the  public  at  large,  we  think 
this  would  also  be  Inappropriate. 

Thus,  we  conclude  that  the  most  practical 
approach  to  cost  of  living  adjustments  would 
be  a  permanent  commission  making  recom- 
mendations as  appropriate  to  the  President, 
but  at  the  very  least,  of  course,  once  every 
four  years. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1977 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  nov;  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  427,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
tlUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  427)  to  provide  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  public  works  employ- 
ment program,  to  authorize  a  program  for 
employment  of  teenaged  youth  In  community 
Improvement  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1978,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  for  projects  for 
which  applications  have  been  submitted  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1976   (90  Stat.  999). 

(b)  Projects  eligible  for  such  grants  shall 
be  those  projects  considered  under  title  I  of 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  999)  prior  to  December  23,  1976, 
and  not  selected  for  funding  and  those  proj- 
ects for  which  applications  under  such  Act 


were  submitted  prior  to  December  23,  1976, 
and  not  considered  for  funding  under  such 
Act  becaues  such  applications  were  not  re- 
ceived in  a  timely  manner  or  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  were  Im- 
properly rejected  for  consideration. 

(c)  (1)  Up  to  2V2  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  imder  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  projects  requested  by  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaska  Native  villages;  and  such 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  a.s  the  exclusive 
source  of  funds  for  such  project  before  any 
allocation  of  the  fund  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  Is  made. 

(2)  Up  to  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized xinder  this  section  may  be  reserved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, to  be  available  for  projects  that  In 
the  Judgment  of  such  Secretary  were  erro- 
neously not  selected  for  funding  as  of  De- 
cember 23,  1976.  due  to  procedural  discrep- 
ancies. 

(3)  Any  allocation  among  the  States  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  and 
not  reserved  ptirsuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  65  per  centum  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  in  all  the  States 
and  35  per  centum  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive severity  of  unemployment  among  the 
States  with  an  average  unemployment  rate 
for  the  preceding  twel\e-month  period  In  ex- 
cess of  6.5  per  centum,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  108(a)  of  title  of  the  Pub- 
lice  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat. 
999). 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  distributed  and  all  grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999),  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
108(d)  of  such  title.  85  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  granted  for  projects  given 
priority  under  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  108(c)  of  such  title,  and  the 
remaining  15  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  projects  given  priority  under  clause  (2) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section  108(c). 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
may  waive  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  State  which  receives  the 
minimum  allocation  pursuant  to  section  108 
(a)  of  such  title,  and  such  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  that  the  remaining 
15  per  centum  be  available  for  projects  under 
clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 108(c)  for  any  State  In  which  the  State 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  the  national  un- 
employment rate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, may  require  all  State  and  local 
governments  that  have  submitted  applica- 
tions eligible  for  funding  under  this  section 
to  use  unemployment  data  for  the  most  re- 
cent twelve-month  period  for  which  data  are 
available,  before  consideration  for  grants 
under  this  section.  Such  Secretary  may  also 
require  all  such  State  and  local  governments 
to  revise  estimates  of  porject  cost,  as  appro- 
priate; 

(3)  In  determining  whether  certain  possi- 
ble grants  may  result  in  an  undue  concen- 
tration of  funds  under  this  section  to  a  par- 
ticular area,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, may  take  Into  consideration 
grants  made  in  such  area  under  title  I  of 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  999),  relative  to  the  severity  of  un- 
employment in  such  area; 

(4)  any  project  requested  by  a  State  or  by 
a  special  purpose  unit  of  local  government, 
which  Is  endorsed  by  a  general  purpose  local 


government  specifically  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  be  accorded  the  priority 
and  preference  to  public  works  projects  of 
local  governments  provided  in  section  108(b) 
of  such  title; 

(5)  a  project  requested  by  a  school  district 
shall  be  accorded  the  full  priority  and  pref- 
erence to  public  works  projects,  of  local  gov- 
ernments provided  in  section  108(b)  of  such 
title; 

(6)  section  108(f)  of  such  title  shall  not 
apply,  and  section  108(e)  of  such  title  shall 
apply  only  in  cases  where  the  requested  proj- 
ect  will  be  constructed  within  the  commu- 
nity or  neighborhood  on  which  the  qualify- 
ing unemployment  rate  is  based; 

(7)  in  comparing  projects  requested  by 
different  applicants  which  are  otherwise  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  in  priority  and  pref- 
erence, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  Immediate  Job-creating  poten- 
tial of  such  projects; 

(8)  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  for  projects  for  which  the  applicant 
gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  project 
will  be  designed  and  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  for  accessibility  for 
public  buildini/s  and  facilities  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly  under  the  Act  of 
August  12,  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4151-4156),  as 
amended.  The  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  Insure  that  the  construction  and 
renovation  done  pursuant  to  this  section 
complies  with  the  accessibility  standards  for 
public  buildings  and  facilities  Issued  under 
the  Act  of  August  12,  1968,  as  amended;  and 

(9)  grants  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
only  for  projects  for  which  the  applicant 
gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  proj- 
ect will  not  have  a  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  human  environment,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  determines  that  full  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the 
human  environment  has  been  given  in 
accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  thereunder. 

Sec.  103.  If  any  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act  are  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  proj- 
ects eligible  for  grants  under  such  appropria- 
tion shall  Include  projects  eligible  lor  grants 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat  999) 
and  projects  for  construction,  renovation, 
repair,  or  other  Improvements  of  health  care 
or  rehabilitation  facilities  owned  and 
operated  by  private  nonprofitmaklng  en- 
tities. The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, shall  receive  and  consider  new 
applications  for  grants  under  this  section  In 
addition  to  applications  received  under  title 
I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop, 
ment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999).  Any  projects 
for  which  applications  have  been  submitted 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be 
revised  and  new  Information  required  to  be 
submitted,  as  appropriate. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  public  works  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  the  Implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  recent  trends  in  such 
investment. 

(b)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  toclude,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
following: 

(1)  the  historical  scope  and  nature  of 
public  works  Investment,  Including — 

(A)  shifts  In  the  types  of  public  facilities 
constructed  over  the  last  thirty  years  and 
the  Implications  of  such  shifts; 

(B)  the  patterns  of  regional  distribution 
of  investment; 

(C)  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
States,  and  local  communities  In  funding 
public  facilities: 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  gross  national 
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product  devoted  to  public  wori  a  Investment 
over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(3)  methods  by  which  the  aggregate  need 
lor  public  works  can  be  determl  aed; 

(4)  how  public  works  are  financed  and 
how  financing  arrangements  alect  the  pat- 
tern and  type  of  Investment;  ar  d 

(5)  the  level  of  malntenanie  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  public  facilities  needed,  com- 
pared to  that  provided. 

(c)  The  President  shall  sul  mlt  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  respect  t<  its  findings 
and  recommendations  no  latei  than  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  o)  this  section. 
A  preliminary  report  putting  fc  rth  the  study 
design  shall  be  submitted  to  Co  igress  within 
four  months  after  enactment  o:  this  section. 
TITLE  n— YOUTH  COMMtTNITY 
IMPROVEMENT  PROC  RAM 

Sec.  201.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Community  Improveiient  Act  of 
1977". 

Sec.  202.  The  Public  Works  a  ad  Economic 
Development   Act   of    1965,   as   amended,    is 
amended  by  adding  the  followlig  new  title: 
"TITLE      XI— YOUTH      COMMtWITY      IM- 
PROVEMENT  PROGRjAM 

"STATEMENT     OF    PUBP<  ISE 

"Sec.  1101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  establish  a  program  of  conmunity  Im- 
provement projects  to  provide  employment, 
work  experience,  and  skill  training  to  youths 
In  areas  of  aggravated  unemplc  irment. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.  1102.  As  used  In  this  tit  e  the  term— 

"(1)  'eligible  applicant"  mea:  is  any  State 
or  loca^  government  or  Indian  tr  Ibe  or  Alaska 
Native  organization; 

"(2)  'youth'  means  an  lndivl<  ual  who  has 
attained  the  age  sixteen  but  not  age  twenty; 

"(3)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

"(4)  'State'  includes  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  C<lumbia.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Quam.  American  Samaa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isl  ands. 

"AtTTHORlZATTON     OF     APPROPI  lATIONS 

"Sec.  1103.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,600,000,000  for  th ;  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enacUient  of  this 
title  and  ending  September  30,  1 978,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"allocation    op   funis 

"Sec.  1104.  In  allocating  funis  appropri- 
ated under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  severity  cr  unemploy- 
ment among  youths  eligible  Ur  assistance 
under  this  title  residing  in  the  areas  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  eligible  applicant: 
Provided,  however.  That  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centiim  of  all  amc  unts  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  sha  1  be  granted 
under  this  title  for  programs  wl(  hln  any  one 
State,  except  that  in  the  case  ol  Guam,  Vir- 
gin Islands.  American  Samoa,  aid  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  i  ot  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  In  tie  aggregate 
shall  be  granted  for  such  projed  s  in  all  four 
of  these  Jurisdictions. 

"coMMUNmr  improvement  tou  th  employ- 
ment PROGRAM 
"Sec.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary  li  authorized. 
In  accordance  with  the  provlsior  s  of  this  ti- 
tle, to  make  grants  to.  and  to  em  er  into  con- 
tracte  with,  eligible  applicants  to  pay  the 
costs  of  community  Improvemen  ,  projects  to 
be  carried  out  by  youths  emplo  red  by  such 
applicants.  Community  improve  nents  proj- 
ects Include  work  on  community  capital  im- 
provements, which  would  not  ctherwlse  be 
carried  out.  Including  the  rehab  litatlon.  al- 
teration, or  Improvement  of  publ  Ic  facilities; 
neighborhood  Improvements,  inc  udlng  basic 
repairs  to  low-income  housing,  md  conser- 
vation, maintenance,  or  restoral  ion  of  nat- 
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ural  resources  on  publicly  held  lands  other 
than  Federal  lands.  Eligible  applicants  shall 
undertake  to  develop  sufficient  projects  to 
provide  twelve  months  of  employment  and 
training  for  each  enrolled  youth. 

"(b)  No  gram  may  be  made,  and  no  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  unless  the  agreement 
evidencing  such  grant  or  contract  provides 
assurances  that — 

"(1)  the  community  improvement  project 
Is  an  eligible  project  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  such  mannor  as  to  permit  the 
youth  employed  In  that  project  who  are  In 
school  to  coordinate  the  Job  with  classroom 
Instruction  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to 
permit  such  youth  to  receive  credit  from 
the  appropriate  local  educational  agency  or 
school  involved; 
*  "(2)  youths  employed  In  community  Im- 
provement projects  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  which  are  not  lower  than  (A; 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  employee  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  if  section  6(1)  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  youth  and  if  he  were 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  employment,  or  (C)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  personnel  em- 
ployed in  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer,  except  that  the  eligible  appli- 
cant may  make  provisions  to  offset  such 
wages  by  the  reasonable  costs  of  supervisory 
or  administrative  expenses,  pursuant  to  such 
regxilations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 
"(3)  persons  employed  In  necessary  tech- 
nical and  supervisory  positions  assisted  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in  similar 
activities  In  the  area.  In  the  case  of  persons 
performing  work  of  the  type  to  which  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a-5),  applies,  the  prevailing  wage 
will  be  determined  In  accordance  with  that 
Act; 

"(4)  the  activities  of  the  project  subject 
to  such  agreement  (A)  will  result  in  an  In- 
crea.se  in  employment  opportunities  over 
those  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  nonovqrtime  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits),  (C)  will  not  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  or  other  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  wUl  not  substitute 
jobs  assisted  under  this  title  for  existing 
federally  assisted  Jobs; 

"(5)  no  person  with  responsibility  in  the 
operation  of  such  an  agreement  will  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  any  youth  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  In  any  eligible 
project  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs; 
and 

"(6)  (A)  the  eligible  applicant  will  not 
employ  any  youth  when  any  other  person  is 
on  layoff  from  the  same  or  any  substantially 
equivalent  job   of  the  eligible  applicant; 

"(B)  no  funds  received  under  this  title 
will  be  used  to  employ  any  person  to  fill  a 
Job  opening  created  by  the  action  of  an  em- 
ployer in  laying  off  or  terminating  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reducing  the  regular  work  force  not 
supported  under  this  title  in  anticipation  of 
filling  the  vacancy  bo  created  by  hiring  a 
youth   to   be  supported   under  this  title: 

"(C)  the  Jobs  in  each  promotional  line 
in  no  way  infringe  upon  the  promotional  op- 
portunities which  would  otherwsle  be  avail- 
able to  persons  currently  employed  in  pub- 
lic senlces  not  subsidized  under  this  title, 
and  no  Job  will  be  filed  in  other  than  an 
entry  level  position  in  each  promotional  line; 

"(D)    all  persons  employed  in  jobs  under 


this  title  will  be  assured  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, health  Insurance,  unemployment 
insurance,  coverage  under  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  other  benefits  at  the 
same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
employees  of  the  employer  and  to  working 
conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy; 

"(E)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)(3)  of 
Public  Laws  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such 
project; 

"(P)  no  funds  for  youth  programs  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  perform  work, 
through  a  private  or  nonprofit  organization 
or  institution,  which  is  customarily  provided 
by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision,  or  a  local 
educational  agency  in  the  area  served  by  the 
project;  and 

"(O)  where  a  labor  organization  repre- 
sents employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar 
work  in  the  same  area  to  that  proposed 
to  be  performed  under  the  program  for  which 
an  application  is  being  developed  for  sub- 
mission under  this  title,  such  organization 
shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  application  in  which  to  make  comments 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 
"applications 
"Sec.  1106.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  an  application  which  is 
submitted  by  an  eligible  applicant  and 
which  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  Secertary  has  promulgated  govern- 
ing programs  to  be  funded  under  this  title, 
"(b)  Each  such  application  shall — 
"  ( 1 )  provide  a  description  of  the  jobs  to 
be  filled,  a  listing  of  the  major  kinds  of 
work  to  be  performed  to  carry  out  ellglBle 
projects,  and  the  approximate  duration  for 
which  the  participants  would  be  assigned  to 
such  Jobs; 

"(2)  provide  a  description  of  job  train- 
ing and  skill  development  opportunities  that 
will  be  made  available  to  participating 
youth,  as  well  as  a  description  of  plans  to 
coordinate  the  training  and  work  experience 
with  school  related  programs  including  vo- 
cational training  and  the  awarding  of  aca- 
demic credit; 

"(3)  describe  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be 
paid  youths  and  other  persons  employed  in 
Jobs  and  supervisory  positions  assisted  under 
this  title; 

"(4)  set  forth  assurances  that  there  will 
be  an  adequate  number  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel on  an  eligible  project  and  that  the 
supervisory  personnel  are  adequately  trained 
in  skills  needed  to  carry  out  the  project  and 
can  instruct  participating  youths  in  skills 
needed  to  carry  out  a  project; 

"(5)  S2t  forth  assurances  that  any  Income 
generated  by  the  project  will  be  applied  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  project; 

"(6)  set  forth  such  other  assurances,  ar- 
rangements, and  conditions  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe: 
and 

"(7)  describe  the  organization  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  adminlstsring  local  cor- 
poration required  under  section  1109  of  this 
Act. 

"payments 
"Sec.  1107.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  any  eligible  applicant  having  an 
agreement  under  this  title  for  that  fiscal 
year  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  that 
agreement,  as  determined  by  him. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 
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"review  and  audit 
"Sec.  1108.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  grant  or  contract  entered  Into 
under  this  title  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grant  or  contract. 

"local  corporations 
"Sec.  1109.  To  carry  out  the  activities 
funded  under  this  title,  each  eligible  ap- 
plicant shall  establish  or  designate  a  local 
nonprofit  corporation.  The  corporation  shall 
Include  at  least  one  representative  for  each 
of  the  following  Interests:  the  local  govern- 
ment, local  educational  Institutions,  the 
business  community,  labor  organizations, 
community  based  organizations,  and  the 
local  manpower  office.  The  Secretary  m  is- 
suing guidelines  and  regulations  shall  in- 
clude regulations  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  such  local  cor- 
poration. 

"EDUCATION  CREDIT 

"Sec.  1110.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
work  with  the  appropriate  State  education 
agency  to  provide  that  academic  credit  be 
awarded  for  work  experience  gained  through 
this  program. 

"utilization  op  other  federal  AGENCIES 
SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  1111.  In  addition  to  such  other  au- 
thority as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized.  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  departments,  agencies,  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary is  also  authorized  to  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
with  their  consent.". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec.  301.  Section  517  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-500),  is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  before  the  words  "$350,000,000" 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  the  words  "and  $350,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1976,  September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978.". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  92-500),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(v)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  the  following  categories  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  under  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $148,800,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977, 
and  September  30,  1978,  of  which  each  year— 

"(1)  $89,900,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(2)  $5,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(3)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section. 

"(5)  $24,700,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  105(h)   of  this  Act. 

"(6)  $4,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  107  of  this  Act.  and 

"(7)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  113  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  106  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-500).  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  after  the  words 


"1973,"  and  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"1974;"  the  following  "and  (3)  $75,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  June  30,  1976,  Septemoer  30,  1977,  and 
September  30,  1978;". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  112  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  endmg  June  30,  1973,  June  30.  1974, 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30.  1978.  to  carry  out 
sections  109  through  112  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(86  Stat.  839).  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  add- 
ing ".  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1977,  and  September  30.  1978, 
subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  not  to  exceed  $4,500.- 
000.000.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (86  Stat.  837)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972.  and  be- 
fore September  30.  1976,". 

(c)  Such  section  205  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  207  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1976. 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Administrator  on 
October  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorized. Sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978.  shall  be  allotted  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table : 

Proportional 
"State:  share 

Alabama 0.0110 

Alaska   .0048 

Arizona   .0064 

Arkansas .0109 

California .0831 

Colorado   .0081 

Connecticut   .0123 

Delaware .0040 

District  of  Columbia .0040 

Florida    .0361 

Georgia    .0201 

Hawaii .0070 

Idaho .0041 

Illinois .0526 

Indiana .0219 

Iowa .0111 

Kansas .0123 

Kentucky    .0151 

Louisiana    .0123 

Maine 0055 

Maryland    .0382 

Massachusetts .0279 

Michigan    .0473 

Minnesota    .0152 

Mississippi    .0076 

Missouri    .0200 

Montana   .0020 

Nebraska    .0062 

Nevada    .0030 

New  Hampshire   .0068 

New  Jersey .0480 

New  Mexico .0026 

New    York    .1062 

North  Carolina .0209 

North  Dakota .0019 

Ohio 0560 

Oklahoma .0136 

Oregon    .  0084 

Pennsylvania .0471 

Rhode  Island .0040 

South  Carolina .0132 

South  Dakota .0016 

Tennessee .0150 

Texas   _     .0434 

Utah    0061 

Vermont   .0022 


Proportional 
"State:  share 

Virginia 0222 

Washington .0155 

West  Virginia  .0218 

Wisconsin .0201 

Wyoming    .0012 

Virgin  Islands .0005 

Puerto  Rico . .0090 

American   Samoa   .0003 

Trust  Territories .0020 

Guam    0010 

If  the  sums  allotted  to  the  States  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  made  subject  to  a  limitation  on 
obligation  by  an  appropriation  Act.  such 
limitation  shall  apply  to  each  State  in  pro- 
portion to  its  allotment. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-third  oJ 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  allotment  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  Guam.  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories, 
not  more  than  forty  one-hundredths  of 
1  per  centum  in  the  aggregate  shall  be  allot- 
ed  to  all  four  of  these  jurisdictions.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragragh  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  subject  to 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  208(f)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
2188)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  first  grant  is  made  under  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  subsection  to  an  agency. 
If  such  first  grant  is  made  before  October  1, 
1977,  the  amount  of  each  such  grant  to  such 
agency  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  operating  a  continuing 
areawide  waste  treatment  management 
planning  process  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  thereafter  the  amount 
granted  to  such  agency  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs  In  each  succeed- 
ing one-year  period.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
grant  made  to  an  agency  under  such  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  a 
continuing  areawide  waste  treatment  man- 
agement planning  process  In  any  year.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  208(f) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "subject  to  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  tn  appropriation  Acts.". 

(c)  Section  208(f)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  3,  1976,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec.  306.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $160,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976,  1976,  1977,  and 
1978  for  grants  to  States  under  this  section 
which  such  sums  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
sums  to  the  States  with  approved  methods 
and  procedures  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  306.  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  205 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (86  Stat.  837),  Is  amended  by 
striking  "one-year"  and  by  inserting  after 
the   second   sentence   the   following:    "The 
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sums  first  made  available  for 
Ing   fiscal    year    1976   shall 
available  for  obligation  until 
1978. '•. 


jbUgation  dur- 

cpntlnue   to   be 

September  30, 


is 


President,  I  ask 

during    con- 

427,  Geoffrey 

the  staff  of 

J  dercke  of  my 

of  the  floor. 

pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 

President,  I  ask 

during  consider- 

7,  the  Public 

1977,  the  fol- 

granted   the 

JoJ^n  W.  Yago, 

Cummings, 

Richard 

E.    Stevens 

Freshman, 

Tom  Wil- 

en. 

pro  lem- 

s  so  ordered. 

President,  I  ask 

of  the  staff 

during  con- 

427;  Chuck 


Pare:  ite 


i; 
Jl'. 


U 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr. 

unanimous    consent    that 

sideration  and  voting  on  S. 

Garin  and  Tim  Gillespie  or 

Senator  Heinz  and  Victor 

staff  be  granted  the  privileg  e 
The  ACTING  PRESIDEfJT 

pore.  Without  objection,  it 
Mr.  EURDICK.  Mr. 

unanimous  consent  that 

ation  of  and  voting  on  S.  4 

Works  Employment  Act  of 

lowing   staff   members   be 

privilege  of  the  floor: 

Richard  M.  Harris,  Phillip 

Bailey   Guard,    Judy 

Greer,    Jacqueline    Shafer 

Swain,  Leon  Billings.   Joht 

James  Case,   Susan  Marte 

liams,  and  Bob  Van  Heuve 
The  ACTING  PRESIDElirr 

pore.  Without  objection,  it 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr   _ 

that  two  additional  membei^ 

of  Senator  Javits  be  added 

sideration  and  voting  on  S 

Warren  and  James  O'Conne  [1 
The  ACTING  PRESIDE? 

pore.  Without  objection,  it 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  conseki 

Brooks  and  Nick  Andrus  of 

granted  privilege  of  the  floot 

consideration  of  the  pend. 

The  ACTING  PRESmEfn" 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr 
point  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The 
us  is  of  vital  Importance. 
Members  are  interested.  I  am 
of  the  noise.  I  know  that  c 
have  to  be  accomplished, 
we  begin  debate  on  this 
Employment  Act  that  we 
possible  through  the 
Chair    to   have   the   m„„ 
receptive  mood  to  hear  the 
of  the  bill's  features  from 
of  the  Environment  and 
Committee. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr 
of  S.  427,  the  Public  Works 
Act   of    1977,   extends   the 
grants  to  State  and  local  gov 
provide    jobs    through 

places  with  the  most  di 

unemployment.  The  progran 
in  1976  with  an  initial  „. ._. 
S2  billion;  those  funds  hav 
obligated  by  the  Economic 
Administration. 

Title  II  authorizes  a  youth 
improvement  program   to 
ployment  and  early  job 
youths  ages  16  through  19.  _ 
tinues  authority  through  flsc 
for   water   pollution   control 
Grants   for   the   construe tioiji 
treatment  facilities  also 
vide  for  the  creation  of  new 
lie  works. 

Unemployment  is  7.5  perdent  today; 


But 
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T  pro  tem- 
so  ordered. 
Mr.  Presi- 
t  that  Jack 
my  staff  oe 
during  the 
bill. 

pro  tem- 

so  ordered. 

president,    a 

pro  tem- 

mjitter  before 

I  know  all 

not  critical 

e^tain  chores 

I  hope  as 

Piiblic  Works 

make  it 

leadei^hip  of  the 

emb<  rship   in   a 

1  iresentation 

members 

Piblic  Works 


cons  ;ruction 


Presllent,  title  I 

I  Imployment 

jrogram   of 

''  'rnments  to 

in 

ig  levels  of 

was  begun 

appropriation  of 

now  been 

Ejevelopment 


community 

Pfovide  em- 

to 

in  con- 

1  year  1978 

programs. 

of  waste 

effectively  pro- 

in  pub- 


ex  >erience 
Ttle 


j3bs 


unemployment  levels  in  the  construction 
industry  are  double  that  figure.  The  Car- 
ter administration,  in  its  stimulus  pack- 
age sent  to  Congress,  called  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  public  works  effort.  I 
believe  there  is  broad  agreement  in  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  that  this 
public  works  program  (a)  effectively  pro- 
vides new  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  (b) 
effectively  provides  additional  stimulus 
to  the  lagging  economy,  and  (c)  ef- 
fectively supplements  local  governments' 
efforts  to  carry  out  capital  expenditure 
programs,  which  have  declined  alarm- 
ingly the  past  10  years. 

Title  I  authorizes  $4  billion  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1978.  It  is  the 
committee's  understanding  that,  if  the 
Congress  appropriates  the  entire  $4  bil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year,  the  administra- 
tion will  obligate  It  within  this  fiscal  year 
for  projects  selected  from  those  on  file 
with  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration that  were  submitted  in  late 
1976.  There  are  currently  22,000  such 
projects. 

This  is  a  program  of  100-percent  grants 
to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  school 
districts,  and  special  purpose  units  of 
Government  for  the  construction  of 
needed  facilities.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
the  bill.  We  heard  from  the  cities.  States, 
coiuities,  school  districts,  environment 
groups,  labor,  business,  Indians,  and  a 
variety  of  public  Interest  groups.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  mistakes  were  made 
in  the  first  round  in  1976.  Most  every- 
one has  by  now  heard  some  of  these 
horror  stories.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that 
nearly  2,000  projects  were  funded  within 
the  time  set  by  Congress.  The  projects 
are  underway,  and  people  are  already 
working. 

The  committee  attempted,  in  S.  427,  to 
simplify  and  clarify  the  program  so  it 
can  be  easily  understood.  It  recommends 
to  the  Senate  that  the  upcoming  round 
be  limited  to  the  applications  on  file  at 
EDA.  It  concurs  with  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  consult  local-elected 
officials  for  their  project  priorities.  It 
provides  a  set-aside  of  funds  to  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  projects  errone- 
ously excluded  from  first  round  funding. 
And.  except  for  specific  changes  in  the 
legislation,  the  committee  generally  con- 
curs with  the  administrations  proposed 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  next 
round  of  funding. 

The  major  provisions  of  title  I  in- 
clude the  authorization  for  $4  billion. 
The  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
among  the  States  Is  set  forth  In  the  bill. 
It  provides  that  65  percent  of  the  funds 
be  allotted  on  total  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed and  35  percent  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  severity  of  unemployment,  with 
States  participation  In  the  35-percent 
allocation  only  if  their  unemployment 
rates  exceed  6.5  percent  for  the  most  re- 
cent 12-month  period.  Page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report  describes  how  the  formula 
worked  in  the  first  round. 

The  allocation  formula  recommended 
by  the  committee  Is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  administration's  proposal  of 


a  65/35  split,  with  the  participation  of 
States,  in  the  35-percent  allocation  only 
If  their  unemployment  rates  exceeded 
the  national  average,  and  the  so-called 
Heinz  formula  by  which  morey  is  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  solely  on  the 
basis  of  each  State's  share  of  imem- 
ployed  persons  in  the  Nation. 

The  compromise  formula  proposed  by 
the  committee  takes  account  of  the  se- 
verity of  unemployment  in  some  States, 
rather  than  distributing  the  money  solely 
on  a  per  capita  unemployment  basis.  The 
committee  believes  that,  with  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  minimum  for  those 
States  that  would  otherwise  receive  less 
than  the  minimum  and  with  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  allocation  based  on  per  cap- 
ita employment.  It  has  not  diluted  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  which  were  to  target 
projects  to  places  of  the  highest  un- 
employment. 

The  committee  bill  contains  a  require- 
ment that  85  percent  of  the  funds  within 
each  State  shall  go  to  areas  with  unem- 
ployment levels  above  the  national  aver- 
age, and  15  percent  will  go  to  those 
areas  with  unemployment  levels  between 
6.5  percent  and  the  national  average. 
The  committee  believes  the  70/30  break- 
out required  in  the  1976  law  was  un- 
fortunate. Some  bad  stories  resulted 
from  this  division.  The  administration 
proposed  that  no  formula  be  used.  Again 
the  committee  reached  a  compromise: 
the  reported  bill  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  waive  the  85/15  require- 
ment In  those  States  with  imemploy- 
ment  rates  above  the  national  average 
and  those  States  receiving  the  statutory 
minimum.  But  the  Committee  believes 
the  15  percent  set-aside  Is  warranted 
because  many  communities  with  a  large 
portion  of  a  State's  unemployment  peo- 
ple would  not  otlierwise  receive  a  proj- 
ect because  their  unemployment  rates 
are  not  competitive. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  allocations  within 
States  and  within  counties,  some  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  where  there  are  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

I  note  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
gional and  Community  Development,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  chairman,  held  hearings,  and  among 
the  units  of  government  present  were 
counties,  as  we  would  expect  them  to  be. 
There  are  some  counties  which  are  in 
special  circumstances  that  defy  the  ex- 
isting formula.  Nassau  County,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Long  Island,  a  county  the  size 
and  population  of  many  of  our  States, 
happens  to  be  divided  into  three  towns 
which  take  up  all  the  area  of  the  county. 
In  the  sense  that  there  is  no  county 
left;  and  under  the  strict  provisions, 
there  would  be  no  allocation  to  the 
county  of  funds  even  though  that  Is  the 
major  unit  of  government. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is 
stated  that  for  the  next  round,  separate 
benchmarks  will  be  established  for  cities 
over  50,000  and  balance  of  counties.  The 
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Assistant  Secretary  will  have  the  discre- 
tion to  permit  county  projects  to  use  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  city's  bench- 
mark. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  his  under- 
standing of  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  very  difficult,  in  legislation,  to 
cover  every  precise  situation.  There  has 
to  be  some  flexibility,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  administration  has  the  flexibil- 
ity In  this  particular  area,  in  the  interest 
of  justice. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Another  feature  of  tlje 
committee  bill  is  that,  in  carrying  out 
second   round   project   selections,   EDA 
will  take  into  consideration  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  made  under  last  year's 
program.  Under  the  EDA  proposed  guide- 
lines for  round  two,  grants  made  the 
first  round  would  be  subtracted  from  the 
round  two  county  or  city  planning  tar- 
gets or  benchmarks. 

The  committee  bill  has  eliminated  the 
section  in  the  1976  act  that  permitted 
gerrymandering  of  project  areas.  How- 
ever, It  has  retained  the  so-called  pockets 
of  poverty  provision,  with  the  added  re- 
quirement that  projects  must  be  located 
in  the  "pocket"  area. 

The  administration  did  not  recom- 
mend that  school  districts  be  given  the 
same  status  In  project  scoring  as  in  round 
one.  However,  the  committee  voted  to 
again  include  school  districts  within  the 
definition  of  local  governments,  thus  giv- 
ing them  equal  competitive  opportunities 
with  county  and  municipal  governments. 
The  use  of  a  3-month  data  basis  for 
unemployment  in  round  one  resulted  in 
uneven  application  of  the  time  period 
among  projects.  The  committee  bill  has 
accepted  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation that  the  most  recent  12- 
month  period  be  used  for  all  projects, 
thus  insuring  that  the  data  will  be  sea- 
sonally adjusted. 

The  committee  bill  contains  a  set-aside 
of  up  to  2  >i  percent  for  Indians.  This  in- 
sures a  substantial  fund  for  Indian  proj- 
ects and  at  the  same  time  it  permits 
high-unemployment  non-Indian  com- 
munities a  competitive  chance  to  be 
awarded  projects  In  States  with  Indian 
communities. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  up  to 
1  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  may 
be  available  to  fund  projects  not  selected 
in  round  one  due  to  EDA's  procedural 
errors.  Errors  in  round  two  would  be 
similarly  funded  from  this  source. 

Another  important  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that,  in  the  case  of  State 
or  special  purpose  government  projects, 
if  such  projects  are  endorsed  by  the  local 
government  of  jurisdiction,  they  will  be 
given  the  same  scoring  as  local  govern- 
ment projects. 

An  amendment  was  added  in  commit- 
tee regarding  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment. The  Secretary's  authority  to 
reject  projects  which  would  have  signifi- 
cant environmental  impact  Is  clarified 
by  the  amendment.  Applicants  are  re- 
quired to  submit  sufficient  information 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. 
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Other  committee  amendments  provide 
guidance  In  project  selection  by  requir- 
ing EDA  to  favor  projects,  in  the  case  of 
ties,  that  have  the  potential  to  create 
Immediate  jobs  and  are  projects  that 
can  be  completed  in  time  to  achieve  a 
countercyclical  impact.  Also,  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  requiring  all  funded 
projects  to  be  constructed  or  renovated 
in  a  manner  accessible  to  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

Further,  the  committee  in  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  Presidential  study  of  public 
works  investment  In  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  study  is  to  analyze 
public  works  investments  over  the  past 
30  years  in  an  effort  to  determine  and 
assess  the  meaning  of  trends  in  types, 
location,  and  levels  of  investment  of  pub- 
lic works  activities.  A  report  is  to  be 
made  to  Congress  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  provides 
that,  if  appropriations  under  this  au- 
thorization are  made  in  1978,  constitut- 
ing In  effect  a  third  round,  new  or  re- 
vised applications  will  be  received.  The 
bill  also  provides  eligibility  for  private 
nonprofit  entities  for  health  care  or  re- 
habilitation facility  projects  in  the  case 
of  a  third  round. 

Let  me  say  In  closing  that  the  com- 
mittee based  much  in  the  committee  bill 
on  the  proposed  administrative  policies 
that  the  EDA  would  use  in  a  new  round 
of  project  funding.  These  proposed  pol- 
icies and  procedures  were  not  flatly  ac- 
cepted. When  this  act  becomes  law,  EDA 
will  revise  its  regulations  and  procedures 
and  consult  with  the  committee  on  them. 
At  that  time,  the  committee  will  examine 
whether  all  applicants  are  given  equal 
treatment  In  the  competition  for  proj- 
ects. 


The  Sechetahy  of  Commebce, 
Washington,  B.C..  March  4,  1977. 
Deak  Senator  :  The  first  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  package,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  program  (S.  427) ,  will 
probably  be  before  you  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  week  of  March  7.  This  program 
represents  the  first  step  in  the  President's 
effort  to  Improve  the  Nation's  acute  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  $4  billion  to  be  spent 
on  public  works  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Initially,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed to  target  the  funds  In  the  following 
manner:  65  percent  would  be  allocated  ac- 
cording to  each  State's  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  35  percent  would  be  targeted 
to  areas  of  extraordinary  unemployment — 
States  with  unemployment  above  the  na- 
tional average  (7.7  percent).  However,  the 
Administration  now  supports  the  compro- 
mise targeting  formula  developed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  which  Is  con- 
tained m  the  bin.  This  compromise  would 
allocate  65  percent  of  the  funds  according 
to  the  number  of  imemployed  and  35  per- 
cent to  States  with  unemployment  rates 
above  6.5  percent.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  any  further  dUutlon  of  the 
targeting  formula. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  distribution  for- 
mula as  It  Is  presently  written.  Without  the 
targeting  of  funds  to  the  areas  of  acute 
need,  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  package  will 
be  substantially  Impaired. 

The  Congressional  Intent  of  this  bill  Is  to 
target  aid  to  economically  depressed  areas. 
This  precedent  of  targeting  funds  to  the 
hardest  hit  areas  Is  well  established  In  pre- 
vious local  public  works  legislation,  m  public 
service  employment,  and  in  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
change  this  principle  of  targeting  funds  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  need.  I  therefore  urge 
that  you  support  the  allocation  provision 
which  is  contained  in  the  Committee's  bill. 
Sincerely, 

JUANITA  M.  KSEPS. 
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In  recent  weeks,  the  committee  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  applicants  and  as- 
sociations representing  them  expressing 
concern  with  EDA's  proposed  project  se- 
lection system.  Counties  are  concerned 
that  they  are  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage if  they  are  denied  the  use  of  county- 
wide  unemployment  statistics.  States  are 
concerned  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
compete  for  projects  if  they  are  required 
to  use  State-wide  per  capita  income  data. 
I  have  listened  to  them  and  I  am  In  sym- 
pathy with  their  desire  to  get  equal  treat- 
ment. 

The  committee's  information  is  that 
EDA  has  not  made  final  decisions  on  a 
project  selection  sj'stem.  When  they  do, 
the  committee  will  examine  the  pro- 
posals before  the  final  promulgation  to 
be  certain  that  no  group  of  applicants  is 
competitively  advantaged  or  disadvan- 
taged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  individual  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  letter  states  the  adminis- 
tration's support  of  the  committee  com- 
promise distribution  formula. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  recent  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  dealing  with  the  formula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1977) 
Pennsylvania  Park  and  Public  Works 
To  help  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
jobs.  President  Carter  Is  proposing  to  al- 
locate $4  billion  for  public  works — the  con- 
struction of  new  schools,  sewers,  roads  and 
whatever  else  local  governments  would  like 
from  a  Federal  list  of  qualified  projects.  At 
the  moment,  the  list  of  eligible  projects  Is 
about  $22  billion  long,  so  spending  the 
money  should  present  no  problems.  But  Con- 
gress Is  finding  problems  anyway. 

The  formulas  to  determine  who  shall  get 
how  much  pork  from  this  public-works  bar- 
rels are  developed  along  two  tracks,  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  So  far,  the  House  Public 
Works  Conmilttee  Is  holding  to  last  year's 
formula,  which  gives  weight  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  In  each  state  but 
provides  additional  money  where  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  the  national  average.  By  this 
House  formula,  New  York  would  receive 
$466  minion  over  the  next  tv^o  years.  New 
Jersey  $200  million  and  Connecticut  $97  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate,  however,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Senator  H.  J.  Heinz  3d,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  considering  a  new  "simplifica- 
tion"— elimination  of  the  special  weight  for 
above-average  unemployment.  Colncldental- 
ly,  this  wUl  enhance  Pennsylvania's  share  of 
the  public  works  pork  by  26  percent,  whUe 
reducing  the  share  of  eight  states.  New  York 
would  lose  $94  million  (20  percent).  New 
Jersey  $41  million  (20  percent)  and  Con- 
necticut $23  million  (24  percent).  Because 
more  states  will  benefit  than  lose  from  the 
revision,  the  Heinz  amendment  wUl  be  diffi- 
cult to  stop. 

We  do  not  know  what  depresses  us  more: 
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the  number  of  unemployed  people  in  each 
state,  one  third  would  be  reserved  for  those 
states  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates. 
It  would  give  disproportionately  large  shares 
to  those  states  where  the  suffering  is  most 
severe.  That's  an  important  provision.  For 
contrast,  the  Heinz  formula  would  put  more 
of  the  money  into  states  with  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates  and  healthy  industry. 
Mr.  Helnz's  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  23 
others,  will  get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  pie  if  the 
amendment  goes  through. 

One  particularly  dismaying  example  is  the 
state  of  Texas.  Under  the  Heinz  amendment, 
it  would  get  $155  million  of  this  new  public 
works  fund — compared  with  only  $97  million 
under  the  administration's  version  of  the 
bill.  But  in  the  Houston  and  Dallas  areas, 
unemployment  in  the  construction  trades  is 
already  far  below  the  national  average.  If 
it  drops  much  farther,  there  will  be  danger 
of  new  Inflation  as  the  amount  of  work  out- 
runs the  labor  force  available  to  do  it. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
February  with  the  Heinz  amendment  in  It. 
The  Senate  committee  first  embraced  the 
amendment,  then  reconsidered  and  reported 
the  bin  without  it.  The  full  Senate  is  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  the  amendment  within  the 
next  few  days.  Ordinarily,  this  kind  of  strug- 
gle Is  merely  a  routine  test  of  strength  among 
the  stat«s.  But  this  time  there  is  something 
more  at  stake.  As  Congress  enacts  this  year's 
bills  for  economic  recovery.  Is  it  willing  to 
think  ahead  and  build  in  safeguards  against 
future  years'  inflation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee (Mr.  BuRDicK)  who  is  han- 
dling this  legislation  and  held  the  hear- 
ings, has  been  helpful  as  we  begin  to 
understand  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  is  important  and. 
hopefully,  final  passage  will  occur  before 
nightfall. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is,  as 
has  been  indicated,  an  amendment  of  the 
public  works  ;'  Jbs  program  that  was 
enacted  in  the  94th  Congress.  I  will  not 
be  repetitive  of  what  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  has 
Indicated  in  his  opening  remarks.  I  do 
think,  however,  the  record  should  re- 
flect the  feehng  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  not  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans but  as  members  who  are  cognizant 
of  the  needs  for  this  legislation.  Sena- 
tors must  be  aware  of  the  thinking  which 
brought  us  to  support  those  provisions 
contained  in  the  reported  bill. 

This  legislation  contains  many  of  the 
suggestions  that  President  Carter  has 
had  in  his  package  for  stimulus  to  the 
general  economy  of  this  country.  Here 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House,  that 
body  having  previously  passed  its  com- 
panion bill,  we  attempt  to  provide  very 
prompt  assistance  for  the  hardest  hit 
and  the  most  persistently  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  economy.  Certainly  some  of 
those  sections  are  in  New  York  State, 
frankly,  the  State  of  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  who  is 
now  one  of  the  new  and  active  members 
of  our  committee.  The  construction  un- 
employment figure  I  recall  for  Rochester 
was  30  or  35  percent. 

So  whether  it  is  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  California,  or  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  there  are  these 
needs  for  gainful  jobs  for  unemployed 


people  who  are  ready  to  work,  who  want 
to  work,  and  who  have  the  skills  to  work 
on  the  type  of  projects  that  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  both  the  smaller  and 
larger  communities. 

In  our  markup  sessions — and  all  of 
the  sessions  including  hearings  and 
markup  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
has  been,  through  the  years,  a  com- 
mittee attempting  to  have  that  policy — 
although  at  some  times,  of  course,  in 
Congress  it  understandably  must  be 
modified — where  people  understand  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing,  what  the  Mem- 
bers are  saying,  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  report  in  a  bill  such  as  is  here  today. 

So  the  members  of  our  committee,  with 
no  partisanship,  no  label  of  party,  have 
reported  a  bill  which  we  believe  gener- 
ally, we  hope  frankly,  can  pass  this  body 
intact  as  it  came  from  the  committee. 

There  is  a  need  for  economic  stimulus 
legislation.  It  is  crucial,  because  when 
the  Local  Public  Works  and  Capital  In- 
vestment Act  was  passed — that  was  last 
year — we  had  unacceptable  levels  of  un- 
employment. 

Those  levels,  as  indicated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  showed  that  the 
construction  industry  continued  to  be  an 
industry  hard  hit  not  only  last  year  but 
even,  perhaps,  more  severely  hit  in  the 
early  months  of  this  year.  It  is.  therefore, 
a  continuing  problem  because  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  on  the  national  level  has 
been  deterred  for  many  reasons,  includ- 
ing the  impact  of  the  severe  winter.  The 
winter  in  New  York,  frankly  the  winter, 
in  varying  degrees  all  over  this  country 
has  seriously  effected  the  economy.  The 
shortages  of  natural  gas  shutting  down 
many,  many  plants  of  thousands  of 
workers  m  a  State  like  West  Virginia 
and.  perhaps,  a  dozen  other  States  in  the 
country  has  had  its  impact. 

These  were  the  layoffs,  these  were  the 
shortages  which  have  contributed  to  the 
high  unemployment  rate.  Senator  Bur- 
dick  has  mentioned  that,  and  I  only  re- 
peat it — 7.69  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  unemployed  in  1976,  and  yet  the 
labor  force  in  the  construction  industry 
is  at  a  level  of  twice  the  national  rate. 

These  are  the  reflections  from  the 
country  as  seen  by  the  people  who  cer- 
tainly know  that  the  need  is  great  and 
that  this  is  the  place  where  Government 
comes  in.  not  with  a  handout  but  with 
an  uplifted  hand,  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity to  use  their  hands  in  gainful 
employment.  I  think  that  is  what  Gov- 
ernment is  partially  for  in  a  time  like 
this. 

As  we  think  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment outlays  for  new  construction  over 
a  period  of  time,  we  look  back  to  1967  and 
we  find  that  actually  since  that  date 
construction  has  actually  dropped  in 
volume  from  about  $30.8  bilhon  to  $22 
billion  in  1972  dollars.  Construction  has 
declined  rather  than  going  up.  as  it  has 
in  so  many  other  areas  of  our  activity. 
In  our  highway  programs ;  frankly,  really 
we  are  spending  less  money  in  a  sense 
dollarwise  than  before. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  owe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  a  great  debt 
for  his  long,  persistent,  and  indeed  ef- 
fective efforts  in  the  area  of  public  works 
and  employment. 

I  speak,  I  know,  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  in  saying  that  without  his 
leadership  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  move  as  we  are  today. 

I  shall  make  a  couple  of  observations, 
if  I  might,  in  connection  with  the  deci- 
sion concerning  the  re-referral  of  the 
youth  employment  title  of  S.  427  to  the 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I 
have  been  long  active  in  this  effort  in 
connection  with  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  the  proposed  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  which  is  the  natural 
followup  to  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember  when 
the  Senator  came  to  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  And  West 
Virginia  had  the  first  opening  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  in  the  Na- 
tion— Camp  Wood — and  I  think  we  ought 
to  open  another  one  this  spring  for  the 
followup  to  this,  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  even  like  one 
in  Vermont  because  Senator  Stafford 
worked  very  actively  on  this. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  and  we  will 
gradually  move  West  later. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  We  had  them  before 
and  wish  to  have  them  again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  of  course,  the 
ranking  minority  of  our  committee,  is 
going  to  be  with  me  and  perhaps  other 
Senators  discussing  the  arrangements 
that  we  have  made  so  as  to  accommodate 
these  matters  of  youth  programs  later  in 
the  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  good.  I  wished  to 
put  in  the  Record  the  understanding,  if 
we  might,  and  have  the  Record  show  we 
have  worked  this  out  on.  I  think,  an 
amicable  basis.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
committee  he  is  on  now  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
have  taken  the  early  lead  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps.  The  point  that  I 
make  is  that  it  is  important  in  terms  of 
timing  to  this  very  fine  program  to  see 
that  we  move  expeditiously.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  there  will  be  early  hearings,  and 
with  both  Senators  on  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  I  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee will  move  quickly  on  these  hear- 
ings, and  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  absolutely 
true  insofar  as  this  Senator  and  Senator 
Randolph  are  concerned. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  all  we  need. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  we  believe  the 
other  Senators  concerned  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  heart- 
ily concur  in  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  here  today  concerning  re-re- 
ferral of  the  youth  employment  title  of 
S.  427  to  the  Human  Resouices  Commit- 
tee. I  share  the  view  of  my  colleagues  and 
President  Carter  that  it  is  important  to 
coordinate  our  efforts  in  this  regard  if  we 


are  to  have  a  truly  comprehensive  youth 
employment  package. 

In  1970  Congress  enacted  legislation 
creating  a  pilot  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment opportunities  on  our  public 
lands  and  waters  t-o  approximately  3.000 
young  people  from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 
In  fact.  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Randolph 
will  recall  that  he  and  I  dedicated  the 
first  YCC  camp — Camp  Wood— in  his 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  1971. 

Since  that  time.  Congress  has  twice 
extended  and  expanded  the  program 
making  the  YCC  a  permanent  part  of 
our  national  scene.  Like  its  predecessor 
of  the  1930's — the  CiviUan  Conservation 
Corps— the  YCC  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
successful  and  popular  program.  Since  its 
inception,  and  including  this  year's  en- 
rollment, some  56,000  young  men  and 
women  from  all  segments  of  society  have 
participated  in  the  YCC  program.  These 
young  people  have  made  meaningful  im- 
provements to  our  natural  resources 
worth  almost  $30  million.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  returned  to  the  Nation  ap- 
proximately 80  cents  on  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated. The  popularity  of  the  pro- 
gram is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
200,000  young  people  applied  for  approxi- 
mately 24,000  YCC  enroUee  positions 
available  last  summer. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  my  colleague  in  the  House  'Mr. 
Meeds)  and  I  have  sought  enactment  of 
legislation  which  embodies  the  concepts 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  its 
predecessor  of  the  1930's— the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  In  my  view,  such  an 
approach — a  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps — offers  us  the  unique  opportunity 
to  improve  both  our  human  and  natural 
resources  in  a  single  program.  That  is. 
we  can  reduce  youth  unemployment  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reduce  the  serious 
backlog  of  conservation-related  projects 
on  our  public  lands. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
of  both  the  Environment  and  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  Human  Resources  Committee  (Mr. 
Williams)  that  such  an  approach  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  final  comprehen- 
sive youth  employment  package.  I  am 
also  very  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Carter  shares  our  concern  and  has  made 
such  a  proposal  a  key  element  of  the  ad- 
ministration's youth  employment  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  assure  both  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
hasten  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  package  which  con- 
tains a  significant  conservation  corps 
title. 

However.  I  want  to  be  very  clear  on 
several  important  points.  The  first  is 
timing.  I  understand  the  need  for  some 
delay  so  that  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  this  problem  can  be  developed.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  thousands  of  young  people 
in  this  country  need  work  now.  Similarly, 
there  are  thousands  of  jobs  on  our  Na- 
tion's public  lands  and  waters  that  need 
doing  now.  By  utilizing  the  administra- 
tive experience  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior   and   Agriculture   have   gained 


through  the  YCC  program.  40,000  young 
people  could  be  put  to  work  on  meaning- 
ful conservation-related  projects  within 
180  days  if  adequate  fundings  and  au- 
thority were  available. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion and  my  good  friends  on  the  Human 
Resources  Committee  meet  the  timetable 
that  has  been  outlined  here  today  so  that 
we  can  get  some  of  these  young  people 
to  work  in  the  out  of  doors  this  summer 
when  they  graduate  from  high  school. 

Another  point  I  raise  concerns  the 
administration  of  a  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  program.  The  Carter 
administration  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  as- 
sume the  role  as  lead  agency  for  the 
coordination  and  overall  administration 
of  the  various  youth  employment  pro- 
grams. While  I  have  no  objections  to 
this  approach  in  principle.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture are  given  the  responsibility  and 
authority  necessary  to  effectively  re- 
cruit and  hire  enroUees  and  administer 
work  projects  located  on  their  lands. 
The  Departments,  and  especially  the  in- 
dividual land  managers  in  the  field,  must 
have  the  flexibility  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  lands  they  administer  and 
the  young  people  they  will  employ.  I 
have  some  more  specific  suggestions  re- 
garding how  this  intra-agency  relation- 
ship might  work  and  would  hope  that 
I  be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore Senator  Williams'  committee  when 
this  legislation  is  considered. 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  public  lands — the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee — will  share 
joint  oversight  responsibility  with  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  as  far  as 
the  Conservation  Corps  element  of  the 
youth  employment  program  is  concerned. 
I  feel  tiais  joint  responsibility  is  impor- 
tant if  these  three  agencies  are  to  work 
effectively  together. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  assurance  that 
we  have  that  we  will  move  expeditiously 
for  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson) .  Will  Senators  please  use  the 
microphones? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  actual  administration  of  this 
effort  be  can-ied  out  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  national  parks,  wilderness, 
forests,  and  public  lands.  As  the  Senators 
know  in  the  States  of  Vermont  and  West 
Virginia,  these  two  departments,  espe- 
cially the  Forest  Service  and  Park  Serv- 
ice, do  have  the  expertise  to  administer 
and  handle  these  programs.  I  think  that 
is  very  important  that  these  departments 
be  involved  since  so  much  needs  to  be 
done  in  their  lands.  I  am  glad  that  we 
have  reached  an  accommodation  on  that. 

Some  of  the  recruitment,  as  I  under- 
stand, will  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  but  the  two  Secretaries  would 
administer  these  programs  beca'.ise  they 
know  the  problems  that  exist  in  those 
areas.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 

It  is  a  coordinated  effort,  but  certainly 
the  young  adult  employment  for  those 
persons  who  would  work  it  conservation 
efforts  of  this  country  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  vital  types  of  j  outh  employ- 
ment that  can  possibly  be  authorized  by 
Congress.  It  not  only  stimi  lates  now  but 
the  record  of  its  past  commends  it  to 
me,  of  course,  as  it  does  t)  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thane  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ran  cing  minority 
member  for  their  assuran  :es  and  com- 
ments here  this  morning  b(  cause  I  think 
that  does  solve  the  problen  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  than  i  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and,  as  :  indicated  to 
him,  later  in  my  remarks  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and  I 
shall  go  into  this  subject  pi  irhaps  a  little 
more  in  detail,  but  it  is  mos  t  appropriate 
that  we  focus  attention  on  it  at  this  ime. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  than:  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pnsident,  public 
works  programs  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent have  been  favored  by  he  American 
people  as  employment  generating  tools. 
The  American  people  knov  what  these 
programs  do,  what  they  aci  lompllsh,  and 
what  they  leave  as  a  testimony  to  those 
who  have  worked  in  then  .  These  pro- 
grams are  very,  very  impor  ;ant.  One  can 
go  into  West  Virginia  today  and  find 
projects  developed  even  under  WPA 
which  improved  school  buildings.  Those 
same  structures  constructed  in  the 
thirties  and  being  used  noiir  are  not  de- 
lapidated  structures,  but  the  facilities 
of  lasting  value.  In  a  town  11  te  the  county 
seat  of  Braxton,  back  in  )ur  hills,  the 
streets,  the  sidewalks,  and  i  he  roadways, 
being  used  today,  were  constructed  dur- 
ing the  depression  with  WPA  funds. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber,  will  remember  th  at  the  Sutton 
area,  the  county  seat  of  tl  at  county,  is 
an  example  in  West  Vlrg  nia  of  those 
projects,  the  work  done  ca  them,  and 
they  continue  to  serve  peoi  le. 

That  is  why  today,  when  we  bring  this 
sort  of  legislation  here,  it  reflects  that 
which  has  been  done  and  th  it  which  con- 
tinues to  serve  people.  I  thii  ik  that  is  im- 
portant in  Nausau  Covmty  or  important 
in  any  county  of  the  Uni  ed  States  of 
America.  So  we  have  gen<  rated  in  the 
past  these  tools  which  we  snow  how  to 
use.  and  it  has  been  don<  with  sound 
reasoning. 

The  timing  of  public  wcrks  projects, 
of  course,  is  very  importar  t.  There  are 
economic  peaks  and  valley!  in  America, 
which  we  call  recession  or  depression.  I 
hope  I  shall  never  again  b<  in  Congress 
at  a  time,  as  I  was  44  years  ago  when 
there  were  21  million  pe'sons  unem- 
ployed in  this  country,  '["hink  of  it. 
That  was  true  in  1933.  wi  h  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  130  millior  people.  To- 
day, with  215  million  pers  )ns,  we  have 
imemployment  of  perhaps  i  million  peo- 
ple. 

We  now  understand  tha  these  types 
of  public  works  projects  do  much  to  off- 
set the  fluctuation  of  business  cycles. 
They  are  evidence  that  we  can  do  con- 
structive work  in  relievin ',  unemploy- 
ment. Evidence  of  this  can  )e  seen  when 
unemployment    is    reviewei    since    the 


committee  began  working  on  an  antire- 
cessionary job  in  July  of  1975.  The  action 
taken  last  year  in  part,  of  course,  re- 
lieved the  situation,  but  the  imemploy- 
ment, in  1975  was  8.6  percent. 

This  is  not  political  in  any  sense,  but 
we  had  two  vetoes  of  legislative  matters 
dealing  with  this  subject  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1976.  We 
attempted  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  matter  finally  came  into 
being  with  the  act  that  was  implemented 
last  year  because  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  value  of  public  works  Jobs  pro- 
grams. 

I  remember  that  on  July  22  of  last 
year,  we  had  to — I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
word — override  the  President.  I  always 
hesitate  to  use  that,  because  he  had  a 
responsibility,  as  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. But  here  in  Congress,  we  took  issue 
with  the  President — I  would  rather  put 
it  that  way — and,  having  failed  to  over- 
ride in  the  Senate  the  first  time,  we  then, 
taking  issue  with  the  President  on  the 
second  bill,  were  able  to  make  the  1976 
act  effective. 

With  the  obhgatlon  of  the  funds,  in 
the  first  round,  we  will  create  many  di- 
rect jobs.  We  will  also  create  so-called 
spinoff  jobs,  satellite  jobs,  and  fringe 
jobs  which  can  amount  to  a  considerable 
number.  Unemployment  will  begin  to  de- 
cline as  the  projects  are  funded  by  last 
year's  bill  and  this  bill  started. 

We  need  this  legislation  now,  because 
in  most  of  our  country,  at  least  a  consid- 
erable portion,  the  spring  Is  the  time 
when  these  projects  can  get  underway. 
We  do  not  want  to  wait  until  the  middle 
of  the  summer  and  let  fall  and  the  colder 
months  of  the  year  approach  again.  We 
want  the  beginning  of  these  projects  in 
what  I  call  the  construction  season. 

Last  year's  act,  as  Senators  will  re- 
call, authorized,  under  title  I.  $2  billion 
for  what  was  the  first  truly  broad  scale 
national  program  for  quite  some  time 
to  reduce  unemployment  through  public 
works  expenditures  since  the  Accelerated 
Pubhc  Works  Act  of  1962.  That  program 
generated  7,000  good,  realistic  projects. 
By  the  deadline  for  applications,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
had  received  approximately  25,000 
project  applications,  with  a  value  of 
nearly  $25  bUlion.  A  total  of  1,988  projects 
were  selected  for  funding  with  the  $2 
billion  made  available  under  the  act.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recall  that  1,195 
of  these  projects — I  will  be  precise — were 
from  cities,  230  were  from  counties,  241 
from  school  districts.  111  were  called 
State  projects,  and  83  were  initiated 
within  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  country. 
The  average  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  areas  receiving  grants  was  12.3  per- 
cent. We  go  where  the  need  is  great,  and 
that  is  important,  and  is  written  into 
this  legislation. 

Title  I  of  S.  427,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act,  seeks  to  extend  the 
program  of  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments,  to  continue  to  provide 
funds  for  construction  of  what,  I  say 
again,  are  needed,  vital  public  facilities. 
Placing  people  in  jobs,  putting  people 
back  to  work  through  employment,  I 
think,  remains  an  issue  deserving  the 
highest  priority  in  the  remaining  months 
of  fiscal  year  1977. 


The  $4  billion  in  additional  fimds  for 
these  local  public  works  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  Third  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  authoriza- 
tion in  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  which  is  before  us.  The  amount  also 
coincides  with  the  proposal  for  keeping 
the  public  works  Jobs  programs  financed, 
and  continuing,  advanced  by  statements 
from  President  Carter  as  part  of  his 
economic  stimulus  package. 

The  amount  authorized  can  be 
available  from  the  time  of  enactment 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
applications — do  we  have  them?  Cer- 
tainly we  have  them.  Thousands  of  them 
are  on  file  with  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  as  a  result  of  the 
action  we  took  in  1976.  In  the  event  that 
the  full  amount  available  is  not  appro- 
priated by  the  end  of  our  current  fiscal 
year,  we  have  provided  in  the  bill  that 
new  applications  could  be  received  and 
considered  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  including  private, 
nonprofit  health  care  and  rehabilitation 
project  applications. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  measure  and  similar 
measures  ever  since  he  has  been  in  Con- 
gress. May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator a  few  questions? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  it  true  that  this 
present  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
is  aimed  at  those  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment which  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  economic  dislocations  of 
recent  years? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  understanding  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  will  also  relieve  struc- 
tural unemployment  in  some  fields  by 
targeting  extra  funds  to  those  locations 
with  above-average  joblessness;  is  that 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  a  State  like  Con- 
necticut, while  our  average  is  above  8 
percent,  there  are  cities  in  Connecticut 
which  continue  to  experience  unemploy- 
ment levels  as  high  as  16  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  important.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  comment  on  this  bill  into  the  colloquy 
at  a  very  crucial  point.  Projects  must  be 
directed  to  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Under  the  bUl  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  administration,  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  I  understand,  would 
have  received  $84.9  million.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  fencing  back  and  forth  in 
the  committee,  and  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  seeing 
the  situation  that  had  developed,  tried 
to  work  out  a  fair  compromise  for  the 
entire  Nation;  and  under  the  compro- 
mise, the  State  of  Connecticut,  according 
to  my  understanding,  would  receive 
$81.03  milUon,  a  reduction  of  $3.8  milUon, 
or  4.6  percent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.     RIBICOFF,     The     compromise 
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worked  out  by  the  committee,  however, 
continues  to  focus  additional  aid  to  those 
areas,  such  as  a  number  of  Connecticut 
cities  and  towns  and  other  areas  around 
the  country,  with  especially  high  levels 
of  unemployment. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct"  yes 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  So  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  statesmanship  displayed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  entire  Senate 
would  take  into  account  the  problems  of 
the  entire  Nation,  and  not  try  to  get  a  lit- 
tle advantage  for  one  area  over  another. 
In  my  experience  in  the  Senate,  what  has 
harmed  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  trying  to 
find  a  formula  for  26  States  that  would 
get  them  a  few  dollars  over  24  other 
States,  irrespective  of  the  justice  or  in- 
justice involved. 

I  think  of  this  because,  as  I  read  the 
papers  and  follow  the  situation,  we  have 
a  drought  experience  in  sections  of  cur 
country.  We  have  the  question  of  what 
dams  will  or  will  not  be  phased  out  of 
construction.  None  of  these  would  affect 
the  States  of  Connecticut  or  New  York. 
Yet,  time  and  time  again  Members  of 
this  body  come  and  ask  Senators  from 
the  industrial  States,  whether  it  be  New 
York,  Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts  for 
help  with  their  concern. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  day  for  our 
Naticn  if  every  issue  in  a  body  of  100  men 
affecting  50  States  would  be  so  parochial 
that  it  would  only  impinge  or  impact  on 
one  State  and  not  another  State  without 
taking  into  account  that  we  are  one  Na- 
tion and  we  have  to  try  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  must 
address  these  basic  problems  in  this 
country  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  entire 
country.  If  we  try  to  set  one  State  off 
against  another  State  the  entire  Nation 
would  be  hurt  in  the  process. 

That  is  why  I  come  to  the  floor  at  this 
moment  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee,  and  the  ranking  member 
from  Vermont,  who  does  not  have  the 
same  problems  in  his  rural  State.  The 
chairman  has  shown  statesmanship  and 
deserves  the  support  and  affirmative  vote 
of  the  Senate  for  what  he  and  Senator 
Stafford  have  achieved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  Senator 
Stafford  and  I  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. He  is  very  diligent  not  only  to 
the  constituency  in  his  own  State  but 
he  has  constantly  shown  a  broad  out- 
look. There  are  many  times,  as  the 
record  will  indicate,  when  I  voted  for 
formulas  which  gave  a  leaser  amount  to 
West  Virginia  than  another  formula 
which  may  be  offered  again  here  on  the 
floor  as  an  amendment. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  said,  that  we  are  one 
Nation  and  we  want  this  legislation  to 
apply  to  those  areas  of  greatest  need, 
realizing  that  throughout  areas  in  all 
our  States  we   have   needs.   Certainly, 
we  must  not  pit  one  State  against  an- 
other. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  will  attempt  to 
do  exactly  that. 
Mr.   RIBICOFF.   Mr.   President,    the 


legislation  being  debated  today  is  an 
integral  part  of  President  Carter's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  the  administration's  effort  to  get 
Americans  back  to  work. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  is 
aimed  at  those  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment which  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  economic  dislocations  of  re- 
cent years.  It  will  invigorate  the  Nation's 
troubled  economy  and  will  provide 
needed  community  improvements. 

The  bill  will  help  to  relieve  structural 
unemployment  in  somj  fields  by  target- 
ing extra  funds  to  those  locations  with 
above-average  joblessness.  As  the  New 
York  Times  recently  editorialized,  these 
regions  "are  hkely  to  contain  pools  of 
high  quality  labor  that  could  be  put  to 
work  with  little  impact  on  wages  or 
prices." 

States  such  as  Connecticut  are  in 
critical  need  of  this  legislation.  Although 
we  have  had  a  modest  decline  in  over- 
all unemployment  in  recent  months,  the 
statewide  average  remains  above  8  per- 
cent. Further,  there  are  individual  cities 
in  Connecticut  which  continue  to  experi- 
ence unemployment  levels  as  high  as 
16  percent. 

As  originally  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, Connecticut  would  have  re- 
ceived $84.9  million.  After  adoption  of 
the  Randolph-Stafford  compromise  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  we  will  receive  $81.03  mil- 
lion—a reduction  of  $3.8  mUlion  or  4.6 
percent.  The  compromise  worked  out  by 
the  committee  continues  to  focus  addi- 
tional aid  on  those  areas,  such  as  a  niun- 
ber  of  Connecticut  cities  and  towns,  with 
especiaUy  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
The  deletion  of  this  particular  focus  will 
render  the  bill  virtually  meaningless.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Secretary  Kreps  wrote  that— 
Without  the  targeting  or  funds  to  the 
areas  of  acute  need,  the  effect  of  the  stimu- 
lus package  will  be  substantially  Impaired 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  Gov.  Ella  Grasso.  The 
Governor's  telegram  sets  forth  in  greater 
detail  the  current  situation  in  Connect- 
icut and  the  impact  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

MaTch  2.  1977. 
Hon.  Abkaram  Ribicoff, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
I  urge  your  support  for  S.  427,  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1977.  This  bUl  was 
reported  out  or  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  last  month.  This 
legislation  Is  of  critical  Importance,  not  only 
to  our  state,  but  also  to  much  of  the  north- 
east and  upper  midwest.  All  of  these  areas — 
and  most  especially  New  England — have  sus- 
tained the  impact  of  severe  economic  dislo- 
cations during  the  last  decade. 

This  dislocation  has  been  compounded  by 
the  severe  inflation  and  recession  in  our 
county  and  it  has  been  only  recently — with 
the  upturn  In  the  economy — that  Connect- 
icut has  begun  to  see  a  slight  decline  in  our 
overall  unemployment  rate.  Still,  statewide 
more  than  8  percent,  or  about  119,000,  of  our 
people  are  out  of  work. 
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In  New  Haven,  unemployment  remains  at 
12.1  percent;  it  Is  16.2  percent  In  Ansonla 
16.4  percent  In  Stafford  and  IIJJ  percent  In 
New  Britain. 

The  Randolph -Stafford  allocation  formula 
adopted  in  committee  Is  significant  because 
It  targets  extra  assistance  to  those  areas  with 
particularly  high  levels  of  unemployment  in 
a  state.  These  are  the  areas  In  Connecticut 
to  which  I  believe  immediate  assistance  of 
the  kind  In  the  public  works  bill  should  be 
directed. 

I  realize  that  under  the  Senate  and  House 
allocation  formiUas  now  being  considered 
by  Congress,  Connecticut  stands  to  see  a 
net  reduction  in  Federal  assistance  now  re- 
ceived under  the  Public  Works  Act,  based 
on  an  annual  rate  of  unemployment,  the 
basis  for  grants  in  the  future,  rather  then 
the  three  month  period  currently  used  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
Connecticut  would  have  received  $85.9  mil- 
lion. However,  the  Senate  version,  by  far,  has 
a  less  adverse  Impact  on  our  State  then  the 
House  proposal. 

Under  the  Senate  version  reported  out  of 
committee,  Connecticut  would  receive  $82 
million.  Under  the  House  version,  however, 

Connecticut  would  receive  $68.2  million a 

devastating  $17.7  million  loss  In  Federal  aid 
from  this  year.  I  cannot  begin  to  outline  the 
tremendous  negative  Impact  that  such  a  loss 
would  have  upon  our  communities  and  upon 
our  j)eople. 

I  know  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power 
to  assure  that  Connecticut,  New  England, 
and  the  Interests  of  our  many  unemployed 
are  taken  Into  the  fullest  consideration  as 
Congress  acts  on  this  legislation. 

Ella  Orasso, 

Governor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Most  locations  with 
above-average  unemployment  hope  to 
provide  jobs  in  the  hard-hit  construc- 
tion industry.  Money  spent  on  jobs  In 
this  sector  will  have  the  least  impact  on 
prices.  Clearly,  if  the  primary  intent  of 
the  legislation  is  to  be  realized,  we  must 
assist  those  locations  which  are  in  great- 
est need  and  in  which  Jobs  must  be  fur- 
nished. And  this  goal  must  be  achieved 
without  stimulating  inflation. 

An  ill-conceived  attempt  may  be  made 
to  substantially  change  the  allocation 
formula.  If  this  occurs,  Connecticut  will 
lose  over  $17  million.  In  some  locations 
of  the  Nation  the  inflationary  spiral  will 
be  stimulated.  The  revised  formula 
would  funnel  money  into  areas  where 
imemployment  in  the  building  industry 
is  below  the  national  average.  There  is 
every  likelihood  that  renewed  inflation 
will  occur  as  the  level  of  work  outstrips 
the  available  labor  force. 

By  failing  to  target  on  areas  of  acute 
and  longstanding  joblessness,  the  effort 
to  get  this  Nation  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  be  thwarted.  Nar- 
row interests  must  not  destroy  the  basic 
equity  which  the  committee's  allocation 
formula  retains.  Thus,  I  urge  that  at- 
tempts to  base  the  allocation  solely  on 
the  overall  number  of  unemployed  be 
rejected  and  that  the  committee's  for- 
mula be  retained. 

Title  HI  of  the  public  works  measure 
contains  funds  for  the  water  pollution 
construction  grant  program  and  related 
activities.  This  section  also  has  broad 
economic  implications.  Every  $1  billion 
which  the  Government  spends  in  this 
field  generates  an  estimated  40,000  pri- 
mary and  secondary  jobs. 

Not  only  must  this  important  water 
pollution  cleanup  program  be  continued 
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the  thousands 


but  we  must  also  consider 
of  new  jobs  which  will  be  created.  A  num- 
ber of  States  have  totally  obligated  their 
construction  grant  allocations  and  others 
will  soon  be  in  the  same  r  osition. 

We  should  avoid  unnecissary  contro- 
versy over  unrelated  issues  We  have  been 
assured  that  these  matteiJs  will  be  fully 
aired  during  hearings  latar  this  year  on 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  Would  be  pre- 
mature to  consider  amendments  at  this 
time  to  the  water  pollution  program.  The 
economic  stimulation  feati  ires  of  title  ni 
of  this  bill  carmot  be  Imj  aired.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  we  will  dlsa  pprove  any  ef- 
forts which  may  arise  to  ai  nend  or  delete 
this  Important  aspect  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  continue  much  longer. 

All  grantees  funded  by  a  bortion  of  this 
additional  $4  billion  auth<  rization  must 
assure  that  they  will  coniitruct  or  ren- 
ovate their  projects  so  accessibility  for 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly  is  as- 
sured. Before  a  grant  is  made  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  will  notil  y  all  potential 
recipients  of  their  responsi  jilities  to  con- 
form with  the  Architectura  1  Barriers  Act 
of  1968  in  order  to  elimina  e  those  costly 
delays  and  lawsuits  which  we  have  had 
for  many,  many  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
give  special  attention  to  th  e  existing  and 
new  projects  apphcations  which  are  labor 
intensive,  which  have  the  ^ort  leadtime 
Involved,  and  promote  ace  jssibility,  as  I 
have  indicated,  to  those  persons  who  are 
handicapped,  who  are  elderly,  who  need 
not  Just  our  compassion  but  our  intelli- 
gent legislating. 

That  is  what  we  are  trylr  g  to  do  in  this 
bill. 

In  title  II  this  measure  establishes  a 
youth  community  improveAient  program 
to  provide  employment  and  early  job  ex- 
perience for  the  teenage    ^outh  of  this 


country.  I  like  to  see  an 
work,  but  I  think  I  like 
young  American  at  work.  I 
very,  very  important. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a 


American  at 

^ost  to  see  a 

believe  this  is 

work  ethic  at 


the  moment.  I  am  talking  shout  the  fact 


that  when  a  nation  is  at 
when  it  is  best  able  to  solve 
that  surface  in  other  areas. 

So  we  are  thinking  about 
programs;  an  authorizatioi  of  $1.5  bil 
lion  is  provided  and  rcmsjins  available 
through  ficcal  year  1978 

I  was  highly  gratified  lb  see 
Third  Concurrent  Resolution 
before  the  Senate  Budget 
Senator  Muskie  is  a  memhjer  of  the  En 
vironment  and  Public  Worl  s  Committee, 
and  has  worked  closely  with  us  as  we 
have  with  him — $1.5  billion 
developing  what  we  call 
training  programs  and  the 
tunities  which  are  so  necess  iry  for  young 
men  and  yoimg  women. 

This  program  is  similar 
contained  In  S.  306  which 


troduced  by  Senator  Stafford,  the  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  joined  him  in  that  effort.  We 
introduced  that  bill.  I  belldve.  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  Unemployment  am<  ng  the  coun- 
try's young  people,  ages  1^  through  19, 
will  be  reduced. 


work,  that  is 
the  problems 

teenage  work 


in  the 
recently 
Committee — 


available  for 

hese  flexible 

job  oppor- 


to  the  one 
has  been  In- 


The  unemployment  of  these  young  peo- 
ple is  about  19  percent.  When  we  are 
talking  about  percentages,  we  have  to 
realize  that  the  younger  people  do  have 
this  unemployment  problem.  The  age 
group  alone  constitutes  about  24  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  imemployed  per- 
sons, nearly  a  quarter  of  the  national 
figure.  While  serving  both  in-school  and 
out-of -school  youth,  the  major  program 
effort  would  be  to  coordinate  job  activity 
with  classroom  Instruction  which,  in 
turn,  could  be  applied  to  granting  school 
credit  for  experience  gained  while  in  this 
program.  Under  the  proposal,  funds  are 
provided  for  materials  as  well  as  salaries. 

Although  the  local  administration 
agency  in  most  instances  will  be  an  ex- 
isting unit  created  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Act  or  the 
Community  Action  Agency,  we  have 
added  the  flexibility  we  think  necessary 
so  there  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
participation  in  these  programs  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  by  community  groups 
which  are  voluntary  in  nature.  Certainly, 
the  local  elected  ofiBcials  would  have 
jurisdiction  and  would  be  serving  in 
these  youth  project  decisions. 

In  other  words,  they  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  judgment  on  some 
of  the  proposed  projects. 

The  local  official — and  we  must  place 
a  responsibility  upon  that  person,  man 
or  woman — retains  veto  power  over  proj- 
ects developed  by  representative  com- 
munity organizations.  I  know  Senator 
Stafford  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
title  n  situation  and  what  has  been  de- 
veloped there,  not  in  a  delay  but  in  an 
effort  to  fit  the  youth  programs  together. 

I  believe  we  have  seven  bills  which  are 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
feeling  of  Senator  Stafford  about  those 
matters.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  ex- 
press himself  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  will  yield  to  me.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  title  n  for  a  moment. 

Before  proceeding  with  that  discussion, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lee  J. 
Verstandig.  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Chafee 
of  Rhode  Island,  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor  during  consideration  of  and 
votes  on  S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  proceed  further  on  S.  427.  I 
should  like  to  outline  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  the  agreement  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  on  how  to  proceed 
with  the  youth  employment  program  in- 
cluded as  title  n  of  the  committee  bill. 

Since  the  bill  was  reported  nearly  2 
weeks  ago.  discussions  have  been  held 
with  members  of  other  committees  hav- 
ing youth  employment  bills  pending  and 
representatives  from  the  administra- 
tion. We  have  explored  the  need  for  a 
youth  jobs  program  this  year  and  the 
various  components  of  such  a  program. 
I  am  pleased  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  will  assure  enact- 
ment and  implementation  this  year  of 
a  youth  employment  measure  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  myself.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  wish  to  recognize  the  great  assistance 


of  Senator  Randolph  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  several  Senators  and  commit- 
tees which  are  interested  In  this  program 
and  the  administration.  This  Is  but  the 
latest  example  of  the  kind  of  leadership 
he  has  always  exhibited  as  chairman  In 
resolving  differences  and  reaching  prac- 
tical solutions. 

Both  he  and  I  have  worked  for  years 
on  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
with  Senator  Javits.  who  has  made  man- 
power training  and  education  his  spe- 
cial accomplishments.  Senator  Javits' 
strong  commitment  to  youth  legislation 
has  been  evident  throughout  our  dis- 
cussions. 

We  recognize  also  the  leadership  and 
interest  over  many  years  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  in  modernizing  the  civilian 
conservation  corps  and  their  efforts  to 
get  a  jobs  program  enacted  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  have  enjoyed  excellent 
cooperation  of  all  the  Members  involved. 
Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  were  key  men  in  arriving 
at  this  arrangement  and  allowing  us  to 
move  forward  on  legislation  this  year. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me,  in 
the  opening  weeks  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, to  find  a  willingness  to  work  with 
the  Congress.  In  both  the  cabinet  and 
the  White  House  we  found  a  desire  to 
produce  a  constructive  result. 

Under  our  agreement,  title  n  of  this 
bill,  the  youth  community  improvement 
program,  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program.  At  the  proper  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
title  n  from  S.  427. 

The  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson,  will  also  be  one  part  of  the 
overall  approach. 

Both  of  these  programs  would  have 
their  own  distinct  identities  in  the  pack- 
age. 

The  third  part  of  the  proposed  pack- 
age would  include  programs  which  would 
operate  through  CETA.  Several  bills  have 
been  introduced  along  these  lines  and  are 
now  pending  before  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  (Senator 
Nelson)  have  agreed  to  move  quickly  to 
hearings  on  these  bills.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  report  a  package  by 
May  of  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  youth  community 
improvement  is  to  provide  employment 
and  early  work  experience  to  young  peo- 
ple. The  program  is  project  oriented,  em- 
ploying youths  on  community  improve- 
ment activities  which  need  to  be  done 
but  would  not  otherwise  be  carried  out. 
The  major  purpose  is  to  create  jobs  but, 
at  the  same  time,  produce  a  tangible  re- 
sult that  will  serve  the  community  and 
be  of  lasting  benefit.  The  maximum  flexi- 
bility given  each  community  is  designed 
to  result  in  projects  that  will  respond  to 
individual  community  needs  at  the  same 
time  they  produce  jobs.  Under  this  pro- 
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posal,  funds  are  provided  for  materials, 
as  well  as  for  salaries. 

The  program  would  serve  both  In- 
school  and  out-of-school  youths.  Pro- 
grams would  be  geared  to  the  scheduling 
needs  of  the  in-school  youth  and  effort 
would  be  made  to  coordinate  job  activity 
with  classroom  instruction  including  the 
granting  of  school  credits  for  experience 
gained  under  the  program. 

Under  the  pending  proposal,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  local  sponsoring 
agency  In  most  cases  will  be  an  existing 
CETA  or  Community  Action  Agency.  Ad- 
ditional flexibility  Is  permitted  so  that 
other  community  organizations,  includ- 
ing private  citizens'  voluntary  groups, 
can  participate. 

This  flexibility  is  designed  to  broaden 
the  community  base  of  participation.  Ac- 
countability Is  maintained  through  the 
provision  that  requires  that  the  mayor 
or  other  elected  governing  ofllcial  must 
sign  off  on  the  program.  In  effect,  the 
elected  official  retains  a  veto  over  proj- 
ects developed  by  representative  com- 
munity organizations.  In  practice,  It  Is 
most  probable  that  elected  officials  will 
be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  pro- 
posals. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  value  of  this  ap- 
proach that  I  have  Introduced  has  been 
recognized  and  included  as  a  distinct 
program  in  the  youth  employment  mes- 
sage sent  to  Congress  yesterday  by  the 
President. 

When  the  committee  agreed  to  move 
forward  on  a  youth  employment  pro- 
gram and  include  S.  306  as  title  n  of  the 
jobs  bill,  one  question  was  raised  about 
the  relation  of  this  youth  employment 
program  to  other  youth  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Concern  was  expressed 
that  voting  for  this  bill  would  pre- 
empt consideration  of  alternative  youth 
proposals.  I  believe  enactment  of  this 
jobs  program,  which  addresses  only  one 
aspect  of  the  entire  youth  employment 
problem,  does  not  conflict  with  nor  lessen 
the  need  for  additional  programs,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  young  adults 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  24. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  concerned  with  the  serious,  very  diffi- 
cult employment  problems  facing  young 
people.  Today  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  people  unemployed  In 
this  country  are  below  24  years  of  age. 
Last  year's  unemployment  among  youth 
was  19  percent.  To  respond  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  youth  sector,  we  must 
design  proposals  specifically  for  them 
and  carefully  targeted.  Broad  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  and  programs  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 

I  believe  there  is  agreement  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  something 
must  be  done.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
what  approaches  and  how  to  proceed.  I 
believe  we  have  now  agreed  to  a  way  to 
proceed  which  wUl  assure  congressional 
action  and  implementation  of  a  youth 
employment  program  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  title  HI  of  the  bill  was  adopted 
in  committee  unanimously.  Members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
agree  that  it  is  critical  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram to  provide  an  authorization  at  a 


level  adequate  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  continue  the  planning  on 
projects  so  essential  to  cleaning  up  the 
Nation's  waters.  Title  III  provides  $4.54 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  $4.54  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1978  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  important  to  make  these  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States  now  for  several  reasons. 
First,  many  States  have  already  or  will 
shortly  exhaust  all  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  1972  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  With 
very  few  exceptions  all  States  will  re- 
quire additional  allotments  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  these  annual  allot- 
ments which  provide  much  of  the  in- 
ceijtive  to  States  and  localities  to  de- 
velop and  plan  projects  for  the  control 
of     municipal     wastewater     into     the 
streams,  lakes,  and  oceans  of  this  coun- 
try. These  projects  are  critical  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  of  restoring  the  quaUty  of 
our  waters  to  a  degree  that  will  support 
indigenous  species  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  by  the  mid-1980's. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  these  goals  and 
deadlines,  Congress  must  authorize  funds 
in  a  reliable  manner.  Unless  there   is 
some    assurance    that    local    planning 
efforts  will  result  in  a  grant  award,  mu- 
nicipalities   are    likely    to    defer    their 
efforts,  and  thereby  slow  down  the  en- 
tire   program.    Finally,    the    committee 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  con- 
struction grants  program  to  employment 
opportunities  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. By  adding  title  HI  to  the  public 
works  jobs  bill  we  are  enhancing  the 
overall  objective  of  providing  jobs  in  this 
sector  of  the  economy. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  includes  a  formula  for  allocating 
these  funds  to  the  States.  It  is  identical 
to  the  one  adopted  by  House  and  Senate 
conferees  when  similar  legislation  was 
considered  in  the  last  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  did  not  reach  agree- 
ment on  other  portions  of  that  legisla- 
tion prior  to  adjournment.  One  change 
In  the  allocation  formula  is  the  result  of 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  committee 
which  assures  that  no  State  will  receive 
less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
$4.5  billion  authorization.  This  amend- 
ment protects  small  States  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
biases  inherent  In  any  allotment  formula. 
Seven  States  are  affected  by  my  amend- 
ment: Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming.  There  Is  ample  precedent 
for  a  minimum  allocation  in  the  highway 
laws  and  other  environmental  laws. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
assure  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  that 
this  committee  fully  recognizes  that  a 
number  of  important  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
have  been  suggested.  We  intend  to  ini- 
tiate hearings  and  committee  considera- 
tion of  these  issues  in  a  timely  manner. 
The  authorization  of  funds  only  at  this 
time  in  no  way  diminishes  the  willingness 
of  this  committee  to  seriously  discuss 
and,  where  advisable,  adopt  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  seriousness 
with  which  I  personally  take  this  com- 
mitment. I  appreciate  the  forbearance 
of  my  colleagues  on  these  matters  imtil 


we  are  able  to  give  them  proper  time  and 
attention. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks,  and  ask  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    SS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  Intention  at 
this  point  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  have  pending  at  the  desk,  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier,  with  respect  to  title  n  of 
S.  427. 

I  call  up  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  all  from  page  21,  line  17,  through 
page  31,  line  3,  and  renumber  subsequent 
titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  with  creating  new  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment  among 
our  country's  jobless  young  pe<^le.  I  co- 
sponsored,  with  Senator  Stafford.  S. 
306,  which  was  subsequently  title  n  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Senator  Staf- 
ford deserves  great  credit  for  focusing 
our  attention  on  an  important  aspect  of 
the  youth  unemployment  crisis.  I  am 
also  a  cosponsor  with  Senators  Jackson 
and  Macnuson  of  S.  491,  the  Pilot  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  I  have  been  involved 
in  recent  years  in  development  of  pro- 
grams of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Unemployment  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  coimtry  Is  high — about  19  per- 
cent among  those  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  19.  At  least  seven  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  this  year  em- 
bodying a  variety  of  approaches  to  alle- 
viate this  situation.  There  has  been  con- 
cern— concern  which  I  share — that  our 
efforts  to  improve  youth  employment 
would  be  fragmented  among  many  com- 
munities and  Government  agencies. 
This  situation  could  lead  to  drastic  re- 
duction in  their  effectiveness. 

I  agree  to  the  deletion  of  title  n  from 
the  pending  bill  as  a  step  toward  creat- 
ing a  comprehensive  youth  employment 
program.  This  motion  is  the  result  of 
agreement  among  concerned  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  administration  on 
how  best  to  achieve  the  results  we  all  de- 
sire. This  process  began  with  telephone 
conversations  between  myself  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Ray  Marshall.  A  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Secretary  and  con- 
cerned Senators  resulted  in  agreement  to 
work  toward  an  approach  to  youth  im- 
employment  mutually  satisfactory  to  all 
of  us.  This  agreement  was  achieved  only 
a  few  days  ago  and  the  commitment  of 
the  adminictration  was  articulated  yes- 
terday in  a  message  to  the  Congress  from 
President  Carter.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 
To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 

As  part  of  the  economic  recovery  pack- 
age I  sent  to  Congress  on  January  31,  I  re- 
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quested  $1.5  bllUon,  to  be 
month  period,  for  new  youth 
programs. 

This  reflected  my  concern 
high  unemployment  rates 
people.  Unemployment  for  th 
ages  of  16  and  19  Is  now  18. 
a  total  of  3.4  million  people 
are  out  of  work. 

Today  I  wish  to  outline 
Intend  to  begin  as  soon  as 
made  available.  They  Include 
veloped  in  the  Congress.  Under 
cretlon  granted  by  Title  III  ol 
able  to  begin  these  programs 
tional    legislation.    But 
that  full  Congressional 
sential  for  projects  of  this 
soon   present   to   the   Congre^ 
for  specific   authorizing 

Although  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  for  unemployed 
carried   out    by    the    Departmie 
During  Fiscal  Tear   1976,  sonje 
young  people  took  part  in 
the  Comprehensive  Employm^t 
Ing  Act.  These  Included: 

— 160,000  in  public  service 

— 500,000  in  work  experience 

— 200,000    in    on-the-job 
training  programs 

— 40,000  in  the  Job  Corps 

— 1,135,000  In  the  Summer 
Youth  Corps  programs 

We    are    recommending 
these  ongoing  efforts : 

first,  an  Increase  of  $342 
Job  Corps,  which  will  double 
and 

second,  a  one-year  extensio|i 
prehensive  Employment  and 
which  was  made  law  In  1973 
year.  CETA  established  a  new 
which  states  and  local 
sponsible  for  planning  and 
own  employment  and  trainldg 
have   asked   the   Congress  for 
extension    to    give    us    time 
program    and    consider    whal 
make  It  most  responsive  to 
the  unemployed. 

Beyond   these    changes,    we 
broad  look  at  Federally -funded 
and  training  programs  for  oui 
My  Administration   is  now 
new   initiatives,    developed 
with   Congressional   leaders, 
begin  under  current  legLslatlv 
for  which  we  will  seek  a  spe^lfl 
mandate. 

First — A     National     Youth 
Corps.,  similar  to  the  Civilian 
Corps  of  the  1930's.  This  woujd 
tered  by  the  Department  of 
agreements  with  the 
rlor  Departments  and  on  Stati  i 
estry   lands.   The   Youth 
ters  would  employ  young 
to  24  in  conservation 
maintenance    and 
parks,  forests  and  recreation 
to  spend  $350  million  over  the 
for  35,000  Jobs  under  this  plan 

Second — Youth   Community  ■ 
and    Improvement    Projects, 
State  and  local   government 
those  aged   16  to   19  In  well 
supervised  projects  of  obviou^ 
Funds  would  be  available 
plies  and  equipment.  Projects 
Improving   neighborhoods   and 
and  maintaining  and  restorl  ig 
sources  on  publicly  owned  lan^  1 
as  urban  governments  would 
would    submit   applications^ 
ment  of  Labor  through  the 
would  concentrate  these 
need  was  greatest,  but  they 
to  all  unemployed  youth. 

Between  now  and  October 
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over  an  18-  to  spend  a  total  of  $250  million  for  30,000 
memployment     Jobs. 

Third — Comprehensive  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Programs,  through  the  CETTA 
system  to  enlist  a  full  range  of  employment 
services  In  states  and  local  communities  to 
provide  young  people  with  Jobs  and  training. 

As  with  our  current  CETA  program,  com- 
munity based  organizations  and  other  local 
agencies  would  be  eligible  to  operate  Job 
programs. 

This  plan  would  be  aimed  at  disadvantaged 
or  low-income  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work. 

Half  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
466  prime  sponsors  under  the  CETA  system. 
The  allocation  formula  would  be  based  on 
the  unemployment  rate  and  proportion  of 
poor  people  in  each  area. 

The  other  half  of  these  funds  would  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  encourage 
Innovative  and  experimental  programs. 
Three-quarters  of  the  money  would  be  spent 
through  the  CETA  system,  on  the  basis  of 
applications  to  the  Secretary.  These  applica- 
tions would  be  Judged  by  the  standards  of 
local  need,  program  quality,  and  the  prime 
sponsor's  record.  The  Secretary  would  use 
the  rest  of  the  money  to  carry  out  and  test 
Innovative  projects. 

We  are  planning  to  spend  $900  million  for 
Neighborhood      138,000  such  Jobs. 

While       implementation       can       proceed 
changes    In      promptly    under    the    existing    authority    of 
Title   in  of  CETA,   by  April    1   of  this  year 
i^iilllon  for  the      I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  a  new  title  to 
the  program,     the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  embodying  these  three  new  youth 
Initiatives.   In   developing  this  legislation  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  work 
with  interested  members  of  Congress  and  the 
public. 

In  March  1933,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
proposing  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
President  Roosevelt  said:  "It  (the  C.C.C.) 
will  conserve  our  precious  natural  resources. 
It  will  pay  dividends  to  the  present  and 
future  generations.  .  .  .  We  can  eliminate 
to  some  extent  at  least  the  threat  that  en- 
forced Idleness  brings  to  spiritual  and  moral 
stability.  It  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
unemployment  but  It  Is  an  essential  step  . .  ." 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  send  this  message 
to  Congress  on  our  youth  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  President  Carter  commits 
the  administration  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  cooperatively  developing  a 
broad  youth  employment  program.  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding of  Senator  Humphrey  and 
Senator  Jackson  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources — Sena- 
tor Williams,  its  chairman.  Senator  Nel- 
son and  Senator  Javits.  The  comprehen- 
sive program,  I  have  discussed,  will  be 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  which  has  promised  to  report 
legislation  to  the  Senate  within  2 
months.  This  program  will  include  fea- 
tures of  each  of  the  three  programs 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  anticipate 
its  early  enactment  by  the  Congress  and 
approval  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  reached 
by  Senators  and  the  administration  pro- 
vides for  general  coordination  of  various 
youth  employment  activities  by  a  single 
agency,  the  Department  of  Labor,  but 
other  branches  of  Government  will  have 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  aspects  of 
the  effort  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 
In  this  way,  we  can  give  an  overall  focus 
it  1978  we  plan     to  the  program  but  still  use  expertise  and 
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facilities  available  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
imderstanding  and  cooperation  that  has 
brought  us  to  this  point.  I  assure  the 
Senate  of  my  commitment  to  providing 
jobs  for  young  people  and  my  desire  to 
work  with  others  to  make  this  program 
a  reality. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  such  time 
as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
again,  as  I  have  before,  to  signalize  the 
extraordinary  statesmanship  which  is 
demonstrated  by  this  amendment  which 
Senator  Stafford  has  made  to  a  provi- 
sion which  he  fought  for  in  the  commit- 
tee and  one  which  he  fought  for  in  our 
own  Republican  Conference,  as  we  con- 
structed our  alternative  fiscal  stimulus 
package  to  that  of  President  Carter.  It  is 
one  in  which  he  very  deeply  believes.  In 
an  interesting  way,  Mr.  President:  he  has 
not  only  shown  extraordinary  statesman- 
ship— and  I  might  add.  as  he  has  him- 
self, there  would  have  been  no  theater 
for  this  statesmanship  were  it  not  for 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  who 
joined  him  in  the  bill  and  has  joined  him 
In  this  action.  I  think  he  has  very  ma- 
terially accelerated  the  timetable  and  en- 
hanced our  likelihood  of  winning  a  tar- 
geted youth  employment  bill. 

The  best  evidence,  of  course,  Is  that 
the  President  is  now  on  the  line  with  his 
message  of  March  9,  1977,  for  exactly 
the  structure  of  the  kind  of  bill  that  we 
want  and  which  I  am  confident  will 
emerge  out  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  of  which  Senator  Stafford  is 
also  an  honored  member. 

The  statesmanship  consisted  in  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  undertaking  a  race 
to  the  wire  as  to  whose  youth  bill  would 
get  here  first.  Senator  Stafford  yielded 
to  the  highest  public  interest  that,  when 
we  did  arrive  at  a  youth  bill,  it  should  be 
the  best  possible. 

We  quite  agree  that  it  should  be  an 
amalgam  of  the  three  basic  propositions 
which  he  has  himself  designated,  to  wit, 
his  own  community  improvement  and 
concern  for  the  16-  to  19-year-olds,  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  and  his  associates'  part 
of  the  package  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  et  cetera,  and  the  last  part, 
Senator  McClure,  Senator  Domenici, 
Senator  Bellmon,  Senator  Humphrey, 
myself,  and  others  who  wish  to  have  a 
part  of  a  program  administered  effec- 
tively through  a  new  title  of  CETA,  that 
is  the  employment  and  training  program, 
which  would  connect  education,  train- 
ing, and  youth  employment  in  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  steps  which  we  now  find  to 
be  necessary. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee.  I  certainly 
pledge  to  the  Senate  the  most  expedi- 
tious action,  and  I  believe  that  this  en- 
couragement which  we  have  received 
from  such  a  fine  and  high-charactered 
approach  to  our  problem  will  encourage 
us  to  turn  out  a  very  good  bill. 

I  think  President  Carter  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  delegating  to  us  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  with  full  authority  to 
consider  and  discuss  exactly  the  kind  of 
youth  bill  we  ought  to  have  and  then 
for  so  promptly  adopting  the  ideas  which 
represent  a  consensus  of  the  views  of 
those  who  were  interested  in  sending 
them  to  us  in  a  message. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  hears  a  lot 
about  what  individual  members  do  that 
is  wrong  or  that  is  selfish  or  even  venal. 
But.  Mr.  President,  all  too  often  the  deeds 
of  heroes  are  unsung.  I  hope  very  much 
they  are  not.  But,  in  this  case,  Senator 
Stafford  has  accomplished  more  as  a 
Senator  in  yielding  to  the  general  good 
than  in  my  judgment  he  could  ever  have 
accomplished  by  pressing  the  matter  and 
having  the  race  and  the  confrontations 
which  would  have  occurred  on  this  floor 
I  not  only  congratulate  him,  I  consider 
it  an  honor  to  serve  with  him. 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  per- 
sonally express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  kind  words  to  me  and  to  Senator 
Randolph.  He  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  in  this  body  himself. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
word  to  be  said  on  this  amendment 
which  is  pending  to  strike  title  n,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  for  all  the  other 
reasons,  as  manager  of  the  bill  I  consent 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
tliink  the  action  taken  on  this  matter  is 
valid.  I  commend  all  those  persons 
within  our  committee  and  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  for  join- 
ing in  unanimity  in  connection  with 
this  title. 

I  refer  to  title  HI  of  this  measure— we 
are  going  to  continue  the  authority 
through  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  waste 
water  treatment  construction  grant 
program. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record 
indicate  that  the  program  is  authorized 
at  $4.54  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978. 

The  continuity  of  funding  was  con- 
sidered important  by  all  the  members  of 
our  committee.  Funds  were  provided  for 
these  facilities  because  we  encouraged 
the  creation  of  new  jobs,  certainly  of  a 
public  works  nature.  The  bill  also  con- 
tinues the  authorization  of  $900  million 
for  EPA  water  pollution  programs  be- 
cause the  programs  are  necessarily  re- 
sponsive to  the  quality  of  life  which  a 
good  environment  provides.  These  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  clean  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  this  Nation  and  encour- 
age research  and  development  in  the 
water  pollution  field. 

Funds  are  available  under  this  title 
for  meeting  a  backlog  of  needs.  Needs 
for  sewerage  treatment  in  this  country 
now,  not  to  finance  future  growth.  Testi- 
mony adduced  during  our  hearings  indi- 
cates that  up  to  50,000  jobs  in  1977  and 
possibly  200,000  jobs  in  1978  would  be 
lost  if  funding  for  the  water  program 
is  not  extended. 
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There  are  as  many  as  34  States  that 
are  running  out  of  their  construction 
grant  funding,  or  will  during  fiscal  1977. 
Already,  20  States  have  exhausted  these 
moneys. 

This  important  program  providing 
what  I  call  clean  waters  and  gainful  jobs 
will  be  halted. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  fimds 
will  be  depleted  by  June.  Under  the  com- 
mittee funding  recommendation.  West 
Virginia  will  receive  $98  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  continue  this  Important 
work. 

The  projects,  I  have  indicated  many 
times,  are  of  lasting  benefit  and  there 
will  be  job  opportunities  that  will  be  cre- 
ated that  will  be  helpful  in  a  State  like 
West  Virginia  and  other  States. 

We  have  recognized  the  need  to  ex- 
amine the  substantive  water  pollution 
issues  in  depth  during  the  95th  Congress. 
There  were  many  matters  that  were 
brought  before  the  committee  for  full 
consideration.  These  issues,  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  authorizing  legislation, 
were  premature.  Some  people  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  hold  this  au- 
thorization hostage  to  assure  addressing 
of  other  issues.  The  committee  rejects 
that  course,  but  it  does  believe  that  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Public  Law 
92-500  is  essential.  So  we  are  going  to 
commence  hearings,  we  hope.  In  May  on 
this  subject  matter. 

There  have  been  times  when  people 
have  criticized  accelerated  public  works 
programs — the  time  necessary  to  gear  up 
for  work,  and  sometimes  indicating  that 
infiation  was  involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  on  title  ni  of  S.  427,  providing 
funds  for  water  pollution  construction 
grants,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
thoughtful  speech  by  David  J.  Bardin, 
New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  be  included  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  letter  to  him 
from  President  Carter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Funds  for  Water  Pollution  Control  in  a 
Time  of  Transition 
The  place  and  region  where  we  now  meet 
Illustrate  the  potential  for  resource  manage- 
ment and  the  constraints:  This  fantasyland 
Illustrates  man's  capacity  to  create  a  minl- 
wcrld,  offering  its  own  social  and  cultural 
Imperatives,  with  its  own  environment,  pro- 
viding its  own  municipal  Infrastructure. 
The  sustained  drought  that  besets  the  West- 
ern States  Illustrates  inexorable  environ- 
mental constraints.  Within  such  constraints 
men  may  do  what  they  can  and  suffer  what 
they  must. 

Many  of  your  members  purvey  potable 
water;  so  you  can  sense  vital  links  between 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 
Indeed,  you  can  be  expected  to  discern  Inter- 
relationships throughout  the  water  cycle: 
Between  ground  and  surface  water  systems, 
floods  and  low  flows,  general  surface  runoff 
and  piped  discharges.  Surely  you  can  under- 
stand the  varied  constraints  that  circum- 
scribe all  aspects  of  water  resources  manage- 
ment. 

For  decades,  members  of  this  Association 
built  and  managed  great  public  works  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  control  water 
pollution.  You  know  the  relationships  be- 
tween capital  funding  of  wastewater  treat- 


ment  works   and   achieving   environmental 
results. 

Capital  is  not  just  there  for  the  asking. 
We  must  Justify  its  use.  Few  of  tis  can 
aspire  to  the  kind  of  creative  freedom  which 
Walt  Disney's  genius  won  him.  But  you  have 
opportunities  aplenty  to  plan  and  build  Intel- 
ligently within  the  constraints  that  nature 
and  evolving  pubUc  policies  define. 

There  are  opportunities  to  serve  the  needs 
for  survival  of  the  cities. 

There  are  opportunities  for  ever  greater 
reuse  of  treated  wastewaters,  for  Industrial, 
agricultural  and  eventually  human  use. 
Baltimore's  sale  of  effluent  to  Bethlehem 
Steel  for  Industrial  process  water  blazed  one 
trail  many  years  ago. 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  respon- 
sible management  of  sludge  as  a  resource,  in 
ways  that  respect  ocean,  land,  aquifer  and 
air.  I  am  Impressed  by  what  I  have  learned 
today  about  the  arrangements  for  compost 
manufacture  and  sale  by  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  County  systems. 

There  are  opportunities  for  pretreatment 
of  Industrial  wastes  that  enter  municipal 
sewerage  systems.  Pretreatment  should  con- 
trol the  wastes  that  threaten  biological  treat- 
ment processes.  Pretreatment  should  also 
help  curtail  the  spewing  of  carcinogens  and 
other  toxics  into  the  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries 
and  oceans  or  into  sludges  and  sludge  prod- 
ucts. There  are  opportunities  for  your  mem- 
ber agencies  themselves  to  own  or  manage 
the  pretreatment  facilities  that  serve  lu-ban 
Industry.  Philadelphia  has  begun  to  consider 
that  option. 

There  are  opportunities  to  conserve  energy, 
for  operating  economies,  and  to  save  capital. 
There  are  low  technologies  that  may  do  the 
work  of  high  technology.  There  are  ways  to 
check  the  rising  flow  of  sewage  Into  your 
treatment  works,  by  elimination  of  leaks  or 
by  reasonable  water -sewage  rate  structures 
that  make  Industry  more  flow  conscious. 

Such  opportunities  come  over  and  above 
the  basic  responsibility  to  complete  the  first 
round  of  secondary  treatment  plants  as  man- 
dated in  1972  by  the  92nd  Congress. 

That  92nd  Congress  made  your  business  a 
major  Federal  concern.  Thanks  to  their  Ini- 
tiative, construction  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  has  become  the  largest  and 
most  successful  public  works  program  in 
state  after  state;  it  represents  the  Federal 
government's  most  substantial  Investment 
to  Improve  environmental  quality;  and  more 
than  any  other  federal  program  it  builds  big, 
constructive  projects  in  urban  America. 

The  92nd  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  92- 
500  over  President  Nixon's  veto.  The  high 
drama  of  confrontation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  did  not  really  end  until 
the  Supreme  Court  nullified  President 
Nixon's  attempt  to  Impound  half  the  funds 
that  Congress  had  authorized.  Lesser  dramas 
led  up  to  the  1972  legislation.  These  dramas 
are  behind  us. 

Congress  set  new  goals  and  standards  for 
water  pollution  control.  Congress  gave  EPA. 
the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
contract  authority  to  obligate  a  total  of  $18 
billion — to  cover  a  fixed  757c  of  the  eligible 
costs  of  building  the  necessary  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  projects.  Ostensibly. 
$24  billion  would  do  the  Job  with  state  and 
local  funding  covering  the  non -federal  25% 
of  eligible  costs  (plus  any  non-ellglble  costs, 
such  as  for  land  acquisition). 

Only  last  week,  EPA  disclosed  that  It  now 
estimates  the  ccst  of  building  needed  munic- 
ipal projects  at  $96  billion.  Last  month. 
President  Ford  proposed  that  the  Federal 
government  fund  $45  billion  more  over  the 
next  10  years,  at  a  rate  of  $4.5  billion  a  year 
starting  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  FY78.  which 
does  not  begin  untU  October  1, 1977. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign,  Gover- 
nor Carter  supported  prompt  action  to  fund 
projects    in    states    which    had    exhausted 
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available   funds.   I   commend  his  letter  of 
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October  26,  which  Is  attach 
analysis    of   the   very    issues 
for  decision. 

President  Ford  did  not  fa 
extra  funding  during  the  c 
In  his  outgoing  budget  messa^  last  month. 
President  Ford  changed  his  pofltlon  and  ad- 
vocated  a  perhaps-symbolic  $400  million  as 
additional  funding  In  this  flscal  year,  FT77. 

We  now  await  the  views  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  95th  Congress. 

President    Carter    has    alre^y    put    new 
leadership  in  charge  of  severa: 
resources  agencies  In  the  fedi 
ment.  He  will  soon  designate 
of  EPA,  the  federal  water  pol 
agency.    Executive    Branch 
over  the  next  four  years  may 
these  agencies. 

The  1972  law  is  due  for  mid 
and    possible    adjustments 
select  great  policy  shifts  or  s: 
past  decisions.  Congress  may  laddress  Itself 
to  relatively  small,  technical  improvements. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  t^  being  asked 
to  deal  with  immediate  formal  and  funding 
necessities :  Rigid  statutory  deadlines  cannot 
be  met  in  many  cases  by  July  i  of  this  year. 
Funding  for  new  facilities  construction  has 
been  exhausted  in  some  states,  Including  my 
own,  and  is  about  to  be  exhausted  in  many 
others.  The  two  houses  of  Congress  are  about 
to  grapple  with  some  or  all 
We  now  wonder:  Will  It  be  o: 
or  three? 

While  our  Federal  governme 
Islative  policies  and  executive  !  organization, 
how  do  we  Initiate  development  and  con- 
struction of  more  wastewater  treatment 
facilities?  , 

New  Jersey's  experience  points  up  the  op- 
portunity in  Congress  right  nqw,  as  well  as 
the  long-term  legislative  need.  I 

New  Jersey  Is  an  urbanized,  industrialized 
state  of  some  VVj  million  people  and  7,500 
square  miles,  with  dense  pooulatlon  con- 
centrations in  the  New  York  ^nd  Philadel- 
phia metropolitan  areas.  We  were  the  site 
of  Thomas  Edison's  discoveries]  Scientists  at 
Bell  Labs  in  New  Jersey  Inventel  the  transis- 
tor. We  continue  to  host  innovative  petro- 
chemical and  pharmaceutical  Industries  to 
this  day.  We  are  the  principal  east  coast  oil 
refining  center  and  may  sooi  receive  the 
products  of  offshore  discovery.  C  hemlcals  and 
petrochemicals   are   our   foremast   Industry. 

We  were  Industrialized  earlr:  Alexander 
Hamilton  founded  Industries  tt  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Passaic  in  Pater  ion;  In  time 
that  city  produced  a  locomot  ve  a  day  to 
pull  the  trains  that  tied  the  aist  and  west 
coasts.  At  the  outbreak  of  t^e  Civil  War, 
Newark  was  the  foremost  indi^trlal  city  In 
America.  Much  of  our  manufaituring  plant 
is  old  or  small  or  outmoded  or  ojirercrowded — 
so  that  water  supply  and  disposal  costs  may 
be  a  sensitive  issue  for  New  Jersey's  econ- 
omy. 1 

We  have  abundant  rainfall,  put  there  are 
cycles.  Extensive  clean  water  |  supplies  at- 
tracted chemical  and  other  industries,  but  a 
familiar  pattern  of  development  and  abiise 
degraded  much  of  the  surface  apd,  alas,  even 
the  sub-surface  waters  of  th4  state.  Irre- 
sponsible overdrafting  of  soma  surface  wa- 
ters will  expose  portions  of  our  $tate  to  bard- 
ship  when  the  next  drought  hit*. 

We  named  ourselves  the  Garden  State  and 
are  still  heavily  engaged  In  agriculture  and 
food  processing,  our  third  laraest  Industry. 
However,  many  farmers  have  leashed  their 
land  in  for  subdivisions.  ' 

We  are  a  major  shellfish  producer  with  un- 
tapped fish  and  shellfish  potentials. 

We  are  a  terrific  recreation  itate  drawing 
vacationers  from  all  over  the  i  East  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
provides  our  foremost  attractioli :  The  Jersey 


shore,  a  place  for  swimming  and  fishing  In 
the  sun  and  breeze.  We  also  have  pleasant 
mountains.  Tourism  is  our  second  largest  in- 
dustry. We'd  love  to  have  you  visit. 

There  are  still  open  spaces  and  even  a  mil- 
lion-acre wilderness,  the  Pine  Barrens,  In 
Jersey.  But  overall,  density  of  population, 
condition  of  Industry  and  the  age  of  the 
urban  infrastructure  reflect  a  stage  of  ma- 
ture development. 

All  the  area  of  the  state  is  Incorporated. 
Many  of  the  Infrastructures  services  are  frag- 
mented amongst  our  567  incorporated  mu- 
nicipalities. We  have  strong  municipal  home 
rule  sentiments.  Nonetheless,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  sewage  treatment  (if  not  collec- 
tion) may  require  regional  solutions.  Early 
in  the  century  we  created  a  regional  sew- 
erage agency,  the  Passaic  Valley  Sewerage 
» Commissioners,  which  handles  about  one 
quarter  of  the  sewage  flow  in  the  state.  A 
number  of  the  state's  21  counties  have  also 
created  regional  sewerage  authorities. 

Almost  none  of  New  Jersey's  wastewater 
operating  agencies  has  responsibility  for 
other  aspects  of  the  water  cycle;  but  the 
state  planning,  regulatory  and  funding  agen- 
cy— my  own  Department  (DEP) — as  organ- 
ized in  1970  is  In  charge  of  all  aspects  of  the 
water  cycle.  Our  departmental  responsibili- 
ties Include  diversion  rights  from  ground 
and  surface  waters,  protection  of  ground  and 
surface  water  quality,  regulation  of  water 
supply  works  and  water  treatment  works 
(from  the  standpoints  of  public  health  and 
facilities  but  not  of  rates),  water  supply  in- 
terconnections, regulation  of  the  safety  of 
drinking  waters,  regulations  of  flood  plains 
and  encroachments  upon  waterways.  We 
manage  two  state-owned  water  supply  reser- 
voirs and  a  water  supply  canal.  We  are  de- 
veloping or  constructing  additional  water 
supply  facilities.  We  have  retained  consult- 
ants to  develop  a  long-range  water  supply 
master  plan.  We  administer  the  state's  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  92-500  and  are  sup- 
porting State  legislation  that  will  allow  us 
to  take  over  some  or  all  of  the  NPDES  pro- 
gram now  administered  by  EPA. 

EPA  allocated  $1.3  billion  to  New  Jersey 
out  of  the  $18  billion  authorized  nationally 
by  P.L.  92-500.  Three  years  ago,  our  pro- 
gram was  in  bad  shape.  Little  more  than  $200 
million  had  been  obligated  and  projects  were 
not  flowing  through  the  pipeline  of  planning, 
design  and  construction.  EPA  was  dissatis- 
fied and  threatened  the  then  newly-elected 
Governor  Brendan  Byrne,  with  a  total  cut- 
off of  federal  fundings.  Wags  claimed  that 
President  Nixon's  Impoundment  didn't  real- 
ly hurt  New  Jersey  because  we  would  never 
use  the  unlmpounded  portion  of  the  $1.3 
bUllon. 

Today  we  see  a  sturming  reversal :  EPA  has 
obligated  $1.1  billion  and  we  have  certified 
the  remainder  for  obligation.  Many  more 
projects  are  under  planning  or  design.  We 
could  use  almost  $900  million  of  new  obliga- 
tion authority  for  projects  that  will  be  con- 
struction-ready in  FY77  and  78  alone. 

The  turnabout  reflects  five  basic  elements: 

1.  Lots  of  hard  work  by  dedicated  people 
and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  EPA  Region 
II. 

2.  Demanding  criteria  applied  to  each  in- 
dividual project. 

3.  Unstinted  funds  to  plan  and  design  any 
legitimate  project  (Step  1  and  2). 

4.  Competition  to  start  construction  (Step 
3)  under  first-come,  first-served  funding — 
with  long-term  priorities  in  favor  of  densely- 
populated  areas. 

5.  Enough  construction  money  "in  the 
bank"  to  handle  even  the  biggest  construc- 
tion-ready project  without  Irresponsible 
dissection. 

We  have  enjoyed  unmistakable  support 
from  all  echelons  of  EPA  Region  II.  We  set 
ourselves  difficult  goals,    which   must   have 


evoked  skepticism  at  first  throughout  the 
water  pollution  control  community.  But  mile- 
stones were  achieved  and  credibility  won 
thanks  to  personnel  of  my  Department's  Di- 
vision of  Water  Resources,  of  EPA,  of  the 
grant  applicants  and  of  their  consultants.  We 
have  seen  professionalism  at  Its  best. 

We  insist  that  each  project  meet  a  real 
need  to  control  existing  pollution  problems. 
We  ended  the  funding  of  sewers  across  open 
farmland  for  future  growth.  We  emphasize 
effective  secondary  treatment  for  BOD-re- 
moval;  we  are  extremely  cautious  about  fund- 
ing advanced  treatment  for  nutrient  removal 
at  this  time.  (Thus  the  lion's  share  of  the 
$1.3  billion  is  funding  27  treatment  plants, 
24  for  secondary  BOD  removal  only  and  3 
for  projects  which  Include  nutrient  removal. 
An  additional  65  treatment  plants,  now  un- 
der planning  or  design.  Include  only  5  with 
nutrient  removal.)  We  have  funded  advanced 
treatment  in  certain  upstream  reaches  when 
convinced  that  it  was  clearly  necessary  and 
most  effective  to  protect  year-round  down- 
stream drinking  water  supplies. 

We  funded  every  legitimate  Step  1  plan- 
ning project  and  Step  2  design  project  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  knowingly  moved  ahead 
with  planning  and  design  on  far  more  proj- 
ects than  the  $1 .3  billion  could  pay  to  con- 
struct. We  advised  eewer  authorities  that  we 
relied  on  Congress  for  timely  replenishment 
of  the  program.  We  urged  on  every  needed 
project.  In  this  respect.  New  Jersey  policy 
differed  from  that  of  some  other  states.  Others 
stand  before  the  potential  embarrassment  of 
not  using  all  their  1972  funds  before  they 
lapse  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  We 
stand  before  the  present  embarrassment  of 
inability  to  proceed  with  the  certification  and 
funding  of  additional  new  starts.  I  still  prefer 
the  course  we  cho.se. 

We  revised  our  project  priority  list  In  Im- 
portant respects.  We  retained  the  high  point 
value  assigned  to  the  cleanup  of  polluted 
shellfish  waters  and  the  protection  of  coastal 
swimming.  But  we  added  a  decisive  score 
for  population  density,  so  that  our  older 
iirban  centers  could  be  better  assured  of 
early  funding  to  meet  construction-ready 
needs.  We  gave  collection  systems  which  were 
a  necessary  and  Integral  part  of  a  new  re- 
gional treatment  program  the  same  priority 
as  the  treatment  works  themselves.  Other- 
wise we  left  collection  systems  with  a  lower 
priority  than  treatment  plants  and  inter- 
ceptors, but  subject  to  the  same  differential 
for  population  density. 

We  established  a  competitive  element  by 
our  first-come,  first-served  policy.  We  ad- 
vised the  sewer  authorities  that  if  legiti- 
mate, needed  projects  were  engineered  to 
construction  readiness  we  would  fund  them, 
even  though  slower-moving  projects  might 
be  higher  on  the  priority  list.  We  thereby 
overcame  the  drag  on  New  Jersey's  program 
that  still  plagues  too  much  of  the  national 
effort:  funds  set  aside  to  meet  asserted  needs 
but  not  put  to  work  in  fact.  We  avoided  the 
segmentation  extreme,  however,  of  funding 
only  one-year's  worth  of  a  two-year  or  three- 
year  construction  effort.  We  have  laid  no 
concrete  "from  nowhere  to  nowhere." 

We  reorganized  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources with  both  monitoring  and  construc- 
tion staffs  divided  geographically  to  handle 
four  river  basins  of  the  State.  However,  en- 
vironmental assessment  was  organized  on  a 
statewide  basis,  as  we  are  now  doing  for 
sludge  management  and  industrial  pre- 
treatment. 

Most  critical,  we  generally  had  enough 
money  available  at  the  point  of  decision  to 
cover  the  cost  of  our  budget  construction- 
ready  project.  At  times  it  looked  as  if  we 
might  not  be  able  to  do  that;  whenever  a 
doubt  arose,  it  created  great  nervousness 
amongst  the  responsible  people  of  the  oper- 
ating agency  affected.  But  fortunately,  there 
was  enough  money  In  the  bank,  as  it  were, 
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given  the  scale  of  the  original  program,  our 
own  slow  start  and  the  timing  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  upsetting  President 
Nixon's  impoundment. 

In  consequence,  goals  we  set  for  ourselves 
and  the  sewer  authorities  and  their  engi- 
neers turned  from  promises  skeptically  re- 
ceived into  realities.  The  program  worked. 
Credibility  bred  confidence.  Confidence  sus- 
tained efforts  by  thousands  of  people  on  the 
staff  of  my  Department,  the  sewer  authorities 
and  their  consultants,  and  EPA  Region  II. 
Performance  closed  the  circle. 

Today,  our  funding  engine  can  keep  up 
the  momentum.  We  can  do  so  better  if  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  streamline 
the  program.  But  we  can't  do  it  at  all  unless 
Congress  replenishes  our  access  to  federal 
funds. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  states  that  needs 
new  funding  authority  in  order  to  certify 
any  new  projects,  little  projects  or  big  proj- 
ects. More  and  more  states  are  coming  into 
our  status.  Moreover,  funding  the  big  proj- 
ects is  in  danger  even  before  the  state  runs 
out  of  money. 

In  my  judgment,  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  authorized  federal  funds 
"In  the  bank"  In  order  to  keep  the  momen- 
tum going.  Without  such  money  In  the  bank 
the  program  can  quickly  become  a  night- 
mare of  indecision,  delay,  policy  reversal, 
outright  recalcitrance  and  waste  of  taxpayer 
money.  With  money  in  the  bank,  the  waste- 
water treatment  construction  grants  program 
offers  the  finest,  sustained  advantages  of  any 
public  works  program  in  the  country. 

Key  Congressional  leaders  understand  the 
Importance  of  the  program.  Like  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter,  they  appreciate  both  the  pol- 
lution control  and  economic  stimulus  poten- 
tial. And  the  ripples  extend  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  any  one  state.  We  recently  analyzed 
for  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  data 
on  a  major  treatment  plant  project  in  Ocean 
County,  rew  Jersey.  Some  $37  million  worth 
of  equipment  for  that  plant  had  been  pur- 
chased in  eleven  states  Including  Alabama, 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin.  (See  attached  table.) 

Panelists  today  have  asked  whether  con- 
struction of  municipal  treatment  faculties  is 
a  water  pollution  program  or  a  public  works 
program?  The  deprecating  "or"  reveals  a 
terrible  misconception.  Public  woiks  simply 
means  capital  projects  of  the  public  sector 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  private  sector. 
Schools,  roads,  hospitals,  parks,  and  many 
others  are  public  works  if  built  by  a  public 
agency.  Public  works  should  be  built  because 
of  public  need,  not  merely  to  glorify  a  pub- 
lic official's  name  or  to  make  work  for  the  un- 
employed. In  some  Instances  there  Is  room  to 
debate  whether  the  public  or  private  sector 
is  better  qualified  to  perform  the  function. 
There  is  also  room  to  debate  the  need  for 
a  particular  project  or  class  of  projects.  I 
have  emphasized  my  own  State's  demanding 
standards  for  funding  wastewater  fRClUtles. 
Also,  under  legislation  spearheaded  last  year 
by  Governor  Byrne,  New  Jersey  has  begun  to 
rationalize  all  State  capital  expenditures  and 
priorities  through  a  permanent  profession- 
ally-staffed Commission  on  Budgeting  and 
Planning,  That  Commls-s^lon  recommended  a 
$120  million  Clean  Waters  Bond  Act  which 
New  Jersey  voters  approved  last  November. 

But  let's  not  sneer  at  public  works.  Vital 
and  Indispensable  portions  of  our  existing 
Infrastructure — including  sewers — were  built 
as  public  works.  There  is  a  vast  backlog  of 
more  that  everyone  agrees  needs  to  be  built 
or  replaced  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
public  sector. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
this  public  works  program  that  enhances  the 
environment  and  protects  public  health. 
And  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  construction 
of  needed   water  pollution  projects   In  my 


State  has  created  more  Jobs  than  any  other 
program— particiUarly  during  the  bitter  re- 
cession from  which  we  still  suffer.  I  want 
my  program  unleashed  so  that  It  can  keep  on 
doing  that. 

Senator  Muskie  has  introduced  Senate  Bill 
57,  which  would  authorize  $5  billion  a  year  of 
new  funding  for  each  of  fiscal  years  '77  and 
'78.  But  the  Senate  may  not  be  able  to  get  it 
enacted  and  funded  until  after  their  work  is 
done  on  the  Public  Works  Jobs  BUI,  S.  427, 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Public  Works 
Committee  wUl  soon  take  up  H.R.  3199,  which 
is  the  same  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
year  as  H.R.  9560.  It  includes  funding  author- 
izations for  three  years,  delegation  of  certain 
decisions  to  the  states,  revision  of  the  user 
charge  provisions  to  allow  greater  reliance  on 
paying  for  sewer  services  through  the  real 
property  taxes  (ad  valorem  taxes),  and  defer- 
ral of  the  July  1,  1977  deadline  which  has 
become  unrealistic  for  completion  of  so  many 
of  the  municipal  treatment  projects. 

Last  year  Congress  was  confronted  with 
similar  differences  in  approach  between  Sen- 
ate and  Hou.se  and,  regrettably,  was  unable 
to  finish  the  work  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences as  we  had  all  hoped  would  be  done  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  Congress.  That  dis- 
appointment should  teach  a  lesson. 

Senator  Muskie  has  now  suggested  adding 
to  the  Public  Works  Jobs  Bill,  S.  427,  which 
the  Senate  will  continue  marking  up  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  a  two-year  funding  authorization 
for  wastewater  construction  grants  at  the  $5 
billion  a  year  level.  Others  may  suggest  that 
perhaps  only  authorization  for  FY  "77  should 
be  added  (or  that  only  one  year's  apportion- 
ment be  made  at  this  time  out  of  a  two-year 
authorization).  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  reported  out  H.R.  11,  with 
renewed  public  works  jobs  authorization  but 
without  considering  any  funding  for  waste- 
water grants.  Within  a  matter  of  days,  we 
should  know  the  shape  of  the  Senate  BUI, 
S.  427. 

It  looks  less  and  less  likely  that  any  other 
vehicle  than  the  public  works  jobs  authori- 
zation bUl  would  permit  quick  authorization 
of  additional  construction  grants  funds  in 
time  for  an  appropriation  before  the  very  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  or  worse.  It  should  be 
possible,  in  my  Judgment,  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  solution  which  allows  a  significant 
and  immediate  authorization  of  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  grants  program. 
That  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  achieving 
and  maintaining  momentum  across  the 
country.  It's  certainly  the  solution  that 
would  help  New  Jersey  this  year. 

What  about  long-term  funding?  Long  term 
authorization,  such  as  President  Ford's  pro- 
posed 10-year  plan,  would  greatly  enhance 
the  effectlvness  of  the  program.  I  would 
couple  long-term  funding  with  a  substantial 
delegation  of  administrative  responsibility 
to  the  state  agencies.  We  ought  to  aim  for 
overall  program  guidance  from  EPA  and  a 
high  measure  of  day-to-day  administration 
by  well-staffed  state  agencies.  Federal  govern- 
ment should  establish  clear  staffing  criteria 
and  make  funds  available  for  their  realiza- 
tion, demanding  reforms  If  need  be  in  state 
personnel  practices. 

A  10-year  program  must  realistically  allow 
for  the  inflation  in  construction  costs  that 
the  sewer  authorities  and  state  planning 
agencies  will  experience.  Thus  Engineering 
News  Record  predicts  a  10.9%  construction 
cost  inflation  this  year.  A  10-year  authoriza- 
tion should  be  Indexed  so  that  states  can  plan 
at  the  start  on  the  purchasing  power  that 
the  federal  government  wUl  fund,  rather 
than  on  depreciating  dollars. 

A  10-year  program  should  be  fashioned  to 
encourage  expedition  rather  than  delay  In 
actually  starting  and  completing  the  needed 
projects.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
realistic   measures   to  get  on  with  the  big 


projects  as  soon  as  they  are  construction 
ready.  There  is  an  understandable  tempta- 
tion, when  funds  for  construction  are  scarce 
or  as  they  come  close  to  running  out,  for 
program  administrators  to  fund  the  little 
projects  and  keep  big  ones  waiting.  Yet.  the 
biggest  water  pollution  cleanup  dividends 
often  lie  with  the  big  projects.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  small  scale  problems  woiUd  better 
be  solved  by  low  technology  than  by  the 
capital-intensive  techniques  that  the  metro- 
politan area  problems  generally  demand. 

It  seems  predictable  that  a  10-year  pro- 
gram will  not  at  all  times  have  in  the  bank 
sufficient  appropriated  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  construction  ready  projects.  Seg- 
mented funding  could  lead  to  irresponsible 
results.  We  need  a  new  and  better  prefi- 
nancing mechanism  to  replace  that  which 
Congress  abolished  in  1972.  That  mechanism 
.should  include  the  posslbUlty  of  short-term 
financing  by  state  or  local  government;  but 
it  should  offer  more.  The  only  substantive 
water  pollution  measure  passed  by  the  last 
Congress,  Public  Law  94-558,  allows  for  loan 
guarantees  of  the  non-federal  share  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  A  10-year  program  should 
permit  access  to  the  same  Federal  Flnanclnii 
Bank  for  prefinancing  against  an  established 
10-year  federal  allotment. 

The  Ford  Administration  proposed  restric- 
tions on  fundable  projects  and  the  federal 
share.  Secondary  treatment  should  remain 
the  bedrock  standard  for  the  program  and 
the  75%  federal  share  should  be  mandatory 
at  lesist  for  secondary  treatment  works. 

The  Ford  Administration  projjosals  to  cut 
out  funding  for  collectors  are  excessive  and 
ill  advised.  Effective  control  of  infiltration 
into  the  collectors  offers  one  of  our  best 
chances  to  stem  the  insatiable  capital  de- 
mands for  expanded  facilities.  The  rehabUI- 
tation  and  replacement  of  the  collector  in- 
frastructure of  the  older  cities  should  be- 
come a  high  priority  rather  than  a  forbidden 
agenda.  Tlie  separation  of  storm  and  drain 
collection  systems  may  well  offer  greater 
dividends  than  many  other  water  pollution 
investments. 

On  the  other  hand  we  should  certainly 
not  allow  these  scarce  capital  resources  to 
be  dissipated  on  developing  new  subdivisions 
or  encouraging  further,  wasteful  urban 
sprawl.  The  conservation  of  capital  like  the 
conservation  of  water  must  be  a  serious  goal 
of  our  efforts. 

Conceivably,  if  states  are  given  a  fixed  10- 
year  allotment  they  might  prefer  to  deviate 
in  some  Instances  from  the  75  %  federal  share 
as  compared  with  leaving  some  projects  high 
and  dry.  I  hope  that  any  right  to  deviate  will 
be  exercised  on  a  general  class  basis  rather 
than  case  by  case.  Such  deviations  should 
probably  be  confined  to  the  costs  of  one  or 
another  class  of  collector  systems  and,  per- 
hapjs,  to  extra  costs  of  advanced  treatment. 

In  closins;,  let  me  repeat  my  concern  for 
the  timetable  of  congresslonsil  action.  We 
have  a  pretty  good  program  that  could  be 
made  somewhat  better  but  could  easUy  be- 
come far  worse.  Running  out  of  steam,  for 
lack  of  necessary  federal  funds,  could  lead 
to  collapse.  Congress  and  the  Adminlstrailon 
owe  it  to  the  American  public  to  work 
methodically  and  promptly  to  meet  both  the 
immediate  short-term  funding  Issue  and  the 
long-term  Issues  of  program  funding,  pro- 
cedure and  philosophy.  The  former  can  be 
done  this  month  and  next  If  Interested  peo- 
ple show  the  determination  and  good  will  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  The  latter  can  be  done 
this  year  or  next  if  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration work  with  the  water  pollution 
control  community  to  resolve  the  issues. 

Equipment  Pitrchases  op  Oceak  Covnty 

SEHTEaAGE  Authority 
Type  of  equipment,  purchase  value,  and 
place  of  manufacture: 
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Concrete,  (12,000,000.  Penna. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  $2, 150,000 , 
Minn. 

Progressive  cavity  pumps.  $7^0,000,  Conn. 
Ohio. 

Iron  pipe,  $2,700,000.  Ala. 

Valves,  $1,750,000,  Ohio,  Minn, 

Heating,  Ventilation  and  Air 
13,250.000,  N.J.,  Penna.,  N.Y 

Process  equipment,  $4,000,OOC, 

Blowers,  $700,000,  N.T. 

Computer   &   instrumentatloti 
Penna.,  Minn. 

Electric  generators.  $1,800,000 

Switch  gear,  $1,000,000,  N.J 

Centrifuges,  $1,500,000,  Penna 

Prestressed  concrete  cylinder 
000,  N.Y. 

Total,  $37,600,000. 


I^ondltioning, 
,  Calif. 
111.,  Wis. 

$5,000,000, 


Texas,  111. 
6hlo.  III. 

pipe,  $1,000,- 
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Commissioner  David  J.  Bardin, 
NcM)  Jersey  Environmental 
cy,  Trenton,  NJ. 

Dear    Commissioner    Bardik 
federal  assistance  to  communities 
struction  of  sewage  treatment 
critical  Importance  to  meeting 
goals  for  clean  water.  Although 
the  construction  grant  program 
funding  for  projects  now  ready 
tlon  In  states  which  have 
funds    under   the    Federal 
Control  Act  should  not  be  helil 
review. 

As  you  are  all  too  well  aware, 
tlon  grant  program  established 
eral    Water    Pollution    Control 
has  been  plagued  by  one  dlfflciilty 
other,  beginning  with  Presiden  ; 
poundment  of  half  of  the  $18 
priated  by  the  Congress  of 
water  facilities.  Red  tape, 
in  the  complicated  grant  procea^, 
design  and  study  of  alternatites 
tional   treatment   facilities 
administration  has  caused  thli 
fall  far  short  of  the  goals 
Act. 

Even  with  these  serious  problems 
struction  grant  program  has 
Impact  on  water  quality,  and 
vlded  Jobs  in  the  hard  hit 
dustry.  A  well-run  program 
assistance  on  areas  of  need  wl|I 
we  continue  to  reap  both 
employment    benefits    while 
efflcient   use  of  the  federal 
mltted  to  water  clean-up.  If 
Initiate  a  thorough  review  of 
tlon  grant  program  to  streamlliie 
and   to   ensure   that  our   doll4rs 
spent  In  an  environmentally 
cally  sound  manner. 

However,   the  need  for  a 
thinking  of  the  sewage  treatment 
gram  should  not  delay  the 
those  facilities  which  are  now 
ready.  I  am  aware  that  several 
Ing  New  Jersey,  have  or  are 
exhausted  federal  matching  fu^ds 
for    wastewater    treatment 
which  are  clearly  needed  and 
be    built    should    be    promptly 
elected,   I  will  work  with   the 
seek   funds   for   these   facllltiei 
time  that  the  overall  structuru 
struction  grants  program  Is 
and  revised. 
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Of  course,  for  those  states  wkich 
exhausted  their  P.L.  92-500  fiends 
continue    to   make   those 

The  Job  of  cleaning  up  our 
Is  of  extreme  Importance  to 
all  Americans  and  to  the 
rivers,   oceans,   coastal   areas. 
Two  Republican  administrations 
to  provide  the  leadership  and 
necessary  to  realize  the  broad 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
A  Carter  administration   will 
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the  leadership  and  the  resources  to  continue 
the  clean-up  Job  which  this  country,  how- 
ever haltingly,  has  begun.  An  Important 
aspect  of  this  policy  will  be  the  continuing 
assistance  to  communities  to  clean  up  mu- 
nicipal wastewater. 
Sincerely, 

JiMMT  Carter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  often 
we  hear  substantial  criticism  of  acceler- 
ated public  works  programs.  Major  argu- 
ments usually  state : 

DifQculties  in  gearing  up  for  admin- 
istering a  large  accelerated  public  works 
program  can  add  further  delays.  P\ir- 
ther,  of  major  concern  in  this  infla- 
tion-conscious era  is  that  public  works 
construction  projects,  in  spite  of  rapid- 
completion  requirements,  frequently  con- 
tinue to  provide  fiscal  stimulation  and 
competition  for  resources  with  the  private 
sector  long  after  the  economic  conditions 
that  prompted  the  projects  have  ended. 

Although  a  public  works  project  pro- 
vides a  useful  facility,  the  nonlabor  costs 
of  such  a  project  are  often  high,  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  providing  employment 
and  reducing  the  number  of  jobs  that  can 
be  produced  for  a  given  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  programs  in 
providing  employment  opportunities  has 
been  questioned.  The  lack  of  local  unem- 
ployment statistics,  particularly  figures 
on  construction  unemployment,  render 
the  identification  of  those  areas  most  in 
need  of  assistance — and  in  which  con- 
struction of  a  public  works  project  makes 
the  most  sense — difficult  at  best. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1977  attempts  to  address  and  disperse 
these  areas  of  criticism  by : 

First.  Attempting  to  simplify  and  clar- 
ify the  program  so  it  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood; 

Second.  Limit  the  second  round  to  the 
$22  billion  backlog  of  applications  to  as- 
sure speedy  implementation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  year's  construction  sea- 
son; 

Third.  Concur  with  the  procedures  to 
consult  local  elected  officials  for  their 
project  priorities; 

Fourth.  Provide  a  special  set-aside  of 
funds  to  give  priority  consideration  to 
projects  erroneously  excluded  from  being 
funded  by  the  first  round;  and 

Fifth.  Except  for  specific  changes  in 
the  legislation,  concur  in  general  with 
the  administration's  proposed  adminis- 
trative policies  and  procedures. 

With  these  improvements  included  in 
this  bill,  I  wish  that  I  could  state  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  this  leg- 
islation would  alone  solve  America's  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  truth  is  that  no 
single  piece  of  legislation  will  turn  the 
economy  around.  What  it  does  provide 
is  a  much  needed  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy, and  particularly  to  the  construc- 
tion industry  that  still  suffers.  This  in- 
dustry normally  produces  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  rising 
as  high  as  12  percent  in  good  years.  It 
is  now  only  about  8.6  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

The  millions  of  unemployed  and  their 
families  look  to  the  Congress  for  help. 
They  do  not  want  a  handout.  They  want 
a  job. 

The  public  works  jobs  program  before 


the  Senate  today  means  employment  for 
many  thousands  of  workers.  In  the  long 
nm  it  will  help  pave  the  path  toward 
restoring  economic  health.  This  program 
is  an  investment  in  America — a  down- 
payment  on  prosperity,  a  commitment  to 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families, 
and  an  opportunity  to  provide  public  fa- 
cilities for  all  Americans. 

I  just  want  our  colleagues  to  look  at 
this  measure  in  the  same  way  as  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  looked 
at  it — as  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  constructive  effort.  It 
will  provide  Americans  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  needed  projects.  These 
projects  will  strengthen,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  indi- 
cated, our  national  economy  and  provide 
long  term  benefits  for  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  communities  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph; the  ranking  member,  my  distin- 
guished friend,  Mr.  Stafford;  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  and  all  the  members  and  staff  of 
that  committee  for  the  measure  they 
have  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  today. 

This  measure  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  economic  stimulus  program  requested 
by  the  administration  and,  as  such,  has 
received  the  expeditious  action  and  at- 
tention of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee. 

I  shall  focus  my  remarks  on  the  prin- 
cipal stimulus  section  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act — title  I  which 
authorizes  an  additional  $4  billion  for 
emergency  public  works  to  assist  in  the 
Nation's  economic  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession of  1973-75.  According  to  esti- 
mates mside  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  between  16,000  and  46,000  jobs  will 
be  created  in  the  short  term  for  each  $1 
billion  spent  for  public  works.  The  range 
increases  after  a  year  to  between  56,000 
and  70,000  for  each  $1  billion  spent.  We 
are,  therefore,  speaking  of  creating  up 
to  184,000  jobs  in  the  short  term  and  up 
to  280,000  jobs  in  the  long  term  through 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  expenditures 
for  emergency  public  works. 

The  number  of  unemployed  In  our 
society  should  be  significantly  reduced 
following  the  implementation  of  this 
legislation.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  estimated  to  be  7,183,000  unemployed 
Americans  In  the  civilian  labor  force. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  685,000  of 
them  are  unemployed  construction  work- 
ers, the  worker  group  hardest  hit  by  the 
recession. 

Title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1977  will  provide  timely  aid 
to  the  construction  industry  as  well  as 
permit  the  construction  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  facilities  to  serve  the 
public.  It  is  legislation  which  can  be  put 
to  good  use  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments around  the  country. 
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The  existence  of  a  $23  billion  backlog 
of  projects  to  consider  for  funding  under 
the  Public  Works  Act  will  help  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  long  delays  In  put- 
ting the  money  to  work.  Many  thousands 
of  Americans  will  directly  benefit  from 
the  jobs  created  and  public  facilities 
constructed,  and  all  of  us  will  benefit 
from  the  improved  health  of  the  econo- 
my which  will  follow. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. I  congratulate  him,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  and  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  In  bringing  this  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  and  in  expediting  this 
centerpiece — and  there  are  many  center- 
pieces— of  the  administration's  economic 
stimulus  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  is  exemplified 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  and  the  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Howard  Baker.  It  ex- 
tends, certainly,  to  this  committee,  with 
the  work  that  Senator  Stafford  and  I 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
able  to  do. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
In  expediting  this  measure,  bringing  it  to 
the  floor,  placing  it  on  the  President's 
desk,  after  a  conference  with  the  House, 
it  will  provide  gainful  employment  for 
Americans  who  need  work  in  projects  of 
lasting  benefit.  The  majority  leader  has 
expressed  it  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
should  like  to  express  my  agreement  with 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader  and 
to  emphasize  something  that  has  been 
touched  upon.  I  refer  to  the  very  signifi- 
cant role  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee staff,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
has  played  through  long  hours  of  work 
In  helping  us  to  resolve  the  questions 
involving  title  n. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  recommending  S.  427  to 
the  Senate. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  have  spent 
several,  weeks  in  hearings  and  markup 
sessions  on  this  legislation.  The  patient 
but  firm  leadership  of  the  chairman  has 
moved  this  measure  forward  while  af- 
fording ample  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  be  heard.  I 
believe  it  is  a  stronger  bill,  because  of 
this  wide  participation,  containing  the 
best  ideas  from  both  sides.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  committee, 
particularly  the  new  members,  for  their 
contributions  to  this  bill.  Senator  Chafee 
and  Senator  Wallop,  the  two  new  Re- 
publican members  regularly  attended 
the  committee  sessions  and  participated 
knowledgeably  in  the  deliberations.  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  took  an  active  role  in  the 
markup  and  proposed  several  construc- 
tive amendments  which  were  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

S.  427  contains  three  separate  pro- 
grams. 

Title  I  extends  the  public  works  jobs 
program  initiated  by  the  committee  last 
year.  The  bin  authorizes  an  additional 
$4  billion  to  provide  grants  to  States  and 


local  governments  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  facilities  in  areas  of  seri- 
ous unemployment. 

Title  n  we  have  discussed  earlier.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  I  offered, 
it  no  longer  is  a  part  of  the  bill,  so  I  will 
not  discuss  it  further. 

Title  ni  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tions for  the  wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction program  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  total  cost  of  the  three  programs 
is  $15.6  billion— $4  billion  through  1978 
for  the  public  works  Jobs  program  in 
title  I;  $1.5  billion  through  1978  for  the 
title  n  youth  community  improvement 
^  program;  and  $10.1  billion  for  title  HI. 
The  funds  under  title  III  include  $4.54 
billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978  for  con!5truction  grants  and  $900 
million  to  continue  other  ongoing  EPA 
programs.  From  that  total  of  $15.6  bil- 
lion, of  course,  must  now  be  subtracted 
the  dollars,  $1.5  billion,  which  referred 
to  the  title  n  youth  community  improve- 
ment program  which  has  been  deleted 
from  this  bill. 

Chairman  Randolph  and  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  chairman  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee,  have  carefully 
outlined  the  programs  in  the  bill,  and  I 
only  want  to  mention  a  few  provisions. 

During  hearings  on  the  public  works 
employment  program,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  many  individuals 
and  groups  about  implementation  of  last 
year's  public  works  jobs  program.  When 
considering  an  extension,  the  committee 
was  guided  by  tht  testimony  it  had  re- 
ceived and  proposed  policy  guidelines 
submitted  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  The  changes  proposed  in 
S.  427  should  eliminate  many  of  the  in- 
equities which  occurred  during  the  first 
roimd.  It  is  not  yet  clear  what  the  full 
impact  of  these  changes  will  be.  however, 
whether  they  will  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sult, and  the  committee  intends  to  care- 
fully follow  implementation  of  the  1977 
program. 

I  have  joined  with  the  chairman  in  a 
letter  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  urg- 
ing them  to  support  the  State  allocation 
formula  contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
We  believe  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  allocate  funds  to  the 
States  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way,  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  counter- 
cyclical jobs  measure  to  focus  on  areas 
with  severe  unemployment.  Under  the 
committee  formula,  65  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  each  State 
based  on  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 
dividuals residing  in  that  State.  The  re- 
maining 35  percent  would  be  allocated 
among  States  which  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  6-5  percent. 

In  arriving  at  this  formula,  the  com- 
mittee attempted  to  find  some  middle 
ground  between  the  formula  used  last 
year  by  the  administration  and  a  for- 
mula based  solely  on  the  numbers  of  un- 
employed. It  is  important,  in  order  to 
properly  target  these  funds,  that  the 
State  allocation  formula  take  into  ac- 
count statewide  levels  of  distress  caused 
by  unemployment.  This  distress  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  statewide  unemployment 
rate.  As  the  unemployed  proportion  of  a 
State's  labor  force  increases,  the  burden 
on  State  and  local  resources  grows  at  a 


multiplied  rate  as  a  proportionately 
larger  group  of  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  become  dependent  on  pub- 
lic assistance  and  services  and  as  a  pro- 
portionately larger  amount  of  tax  reve- 
nues disappears. 

In  keeping  with  this  principle,  the  bill 
further  requires  that  within  a  State,  85 
percent  or  more  of  the  funds  be  spent  in 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment, 
areas  with  unemployment  rates  above 
the  national  average. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Kreps  sent  a 
letter  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  last 
week  restating  the  administration's 
strong  support  for  a  formula  which  does 
include  a  severity  measure.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  title 
ni,  at  this  point  in  time  I  shall  reserve 
my  specific  remarks  on  that  title  until 
it  is  reached  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Caroline  Fawcett  of  my  own  staff 
be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Percy  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     63 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chafee.  and  myself.  I  would  like  to  call 
up  amendment  No.  63. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Chafee.  proposes  amend- 
ment No.  63. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  the  period.  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  colon,  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  however,  Tliat  no  State  whose 
unemployment  data  was  converted  for  the 
first  time  In  1976  to  the  benchmark  data  of 
the  current  population  survey  annual  aver- 
age complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics shall  receive  a  percentage  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  less  than  the 
percentage  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State 
from  funds  appropriated  for  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  999)   prior  to  January  1,  1977.". 

Mr.  PELL.  The  amendment  is  designed 
to  correct  an  inequity  that  affects  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  three  other  States — Iowa,  Alaska, 
and  Colorado. 

The  inequity  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
during  1976,  the  unemployment  data  for 
23  States  was  converted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  from  adjusted.  State- 
collected  data,  to  the  benchmarked  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  annual  average. 
The  first  round  of  allocations  under  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  was  based 
on  the  former  statistical  method. 

The  conversion  to  the  new  statistical 
base  had  a  varied  impact  on  the  23  States 
involved  when  applied  to  the  allocation 
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formula  in  the  Senate  comn  ittee  bill.  Of 
those  States,  19  would  rec<ive  an  allo- 
cation equal  to  or  greater  t]  lan  the  pro- 
portion of  funds  they  receive  d  in  the  first 
allocation. 

In  the  case  of  Rhode  Isla  nd,  however, 
the  new  statistical  base  w(uld  mean  a 
one-third  reduction  in  the  j  roportion  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  Sts.te.  For  the 
other  three  States  adversely  affected,  the 
loss  was  relatively  minor. 

This  amendment  would  jirovlde  sim- 
ply that  those  States  advers  !ly  impacted 
by  the  change  in  statistica  base  would 
receive  a  percentage  of  func  s  under  this 
bill  no  less  than  the  percenti  ge  allocated 
to  them  in  the  first  aUocatic  n.  The  total 
shortfall,  the  total  impact  o '.  this  "hold- 
harmless"  provision  is  estimated  to  be 
$19.2  million. 

I  believe  the  amendment 
because  after  extensive 
with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  I  am  convinced  t  lat  the  new 
statistics  for  the  State  of  Fhode  Island 
are  faulty.  Our  State  unempl  jyment  data 
show  we  have  no  significant  change  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  pers  )ns  drawing 
unemployment  compensatio  i  and  seek- 
ing jobs.  Our  State,  for  he  past  12 
months,  has  had  the  highes ;  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  Nation  bas(  id  on  an  av- 
erage of  monthly  unemplcyment  sta- 
tistics. Accordingly,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  so  thit  our  State 
will  not  be  penalized  while  we  continue 
to  explore  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  a  solution  to  wha .  appears  to 
be  a  statistical  abberation. 

I  have  discussed  this  amei  idment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  hope  he  finds  i  possible  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

This  amendment.  I  imdrrstand,  has 
been  cleared  with  the  mirority  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  m  y  colleagues. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  have  d  scussed  this 
matter  with  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  manager  is  prepared  to 
accept  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  we  hi  ve  reviewed 
the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  ve  have  dis- 
cussed it  at  length  with  the  unior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  :;hafee)  .  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

I  simply  wish  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
the  excellent  cooperation  ar  d  leadership 
that  the  new  Senator  from  ]  thode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  has  shown  thioughout  the 
committee's  work  on  this  neasure.  He 
has  not  only  served  his  Stat ;  well  but  he 
has  also  looked  to  preserve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  ii»  the  development 
of  job  legislation.  I  believe  he  efforts  of 
Senator  Chafee  should  re  ;eive  proper 
recognition  for  that  fact. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Preside  nt.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  ranliing  minority 
member  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  his  k  nd  remarks. 

I  also  thank  the  chairmar  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Randolph)  for  iie  excellent 
leadership  he  has  given,  anc  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  senior  Senator  frc  m  Rhode  Is- 
land for  his  able  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter. 


I  would  like  to  join  in  recommending 
the  passage  of  this  amendment,  which  is 
a  modest  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  non- 
controversial  and  is  correct  as  a  matter 
of  equity,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  other 
Senators  wish  to  be  heard?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     56 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hart,  Senator  HtrMPHREY, 
Senator  Javits  and  myself.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  frotn  Illinois  (Mr.  Pebct)  and 
others  propose  unprlnted  amendment  No.  56 : 

On  page  19.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(10)  In  making  grants  for  projects  for 
construction,  renovation,  repair  or  other  Im- 
provement of  buildings,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  give  priority  and  preference  as  between 
such  building  projects  to  those  projects 
which  win  result  In  conserving  energy,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  projects  to  re- 
design and  retrofit  existing  public  facilities 
for  energy  conservation  purposes,  and  proj- 
ects using  alternative  energy  systems." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  similar  to  a  pro- 
vision included  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  provides  that  special 
consideration  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
to  projects  which  will  result  in  conserv- 
ing energy,  a  major  national  goal. 

Although  the  title  I  program  empha- 
sizes the  immediate  countercyclical  stim- 
ulus to  our  economy,  we  must  remember 
the  long-range  benefits  incurring  from 
this  program. 

Many  of  the  projects  will  be  used  by 
communities  for  25.  30.  perhaps  50  years. 

Let  us  take  one  case  in  point.  One  com- 
munity development  center  as  con- 
structed by  this  program  will  consume 
an  estimated  110  barrels  of  oil  per  year. 
This  oil.  and  the  electricity  used,  make  a 
total  use  of  1  billion  Btu's  per  year  at 
this  community  center.  Multiply  that 
figure  by  35  years,  and  an  astonishing 
35  billion  Btu's  will  have  been  consumed 
by  the  community  center.  This  is  just 
one  project. 

EDA  estimates  that  thousands  of  proj- 
ects, both  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion, will  be  provided  imder  title  I  fund- 
ing. It  is  cinicial  that  we  recognize  the 
Impact  of  these  projects  on  our  energy 
supplies. 

Construction  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  set  an  example 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  amendment 
is  just  one  of  the  many  steps  needed  in 
a  National  Government  policy  of  energy 
conservation.  Only  through  a  consistent 
legislative  policy  will  we  realize  such  a 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  phrase  that  we  have 
omitted  in  this  amendment,  which  is  in 
the  House-passed  amendment,  is  the 
phrase:  "for  which  application  is  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
provision." 


There  are  many  pending  projects  that 
should  be  implemented  in  this  way  im- 
mediately. EDA  claims  that  25.000  appli- 
cants are  awaiting  this  funding.  Con- 
serving £ind  saving  energy  is  a  matter 
of  national  policy  now. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  endangered  be- 
cause of  our  overdependence  on  oil. 

A  startling  figure  was  just  given  to  me 
in  Los  Angeles  Monday  when  Bob  An- 
derson, chairman  of  the  board  of  Arco, 
said  this  country  is  now  importing  more 
oil  per  day  than  the  total  output  of  the 
biggest  oil-producing  country  in  the 
world,  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  are  already  50  percent  dependent 
on  imports.  To  every  single  piece  of 
legislation  this  body  enacts,  we  should 
put  the  crucial  test  of  what  can  we  do 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  conserving 
energy,  that  we  are  constructing  our 
buildings  in  a  way  compatible  with  a 
national  energy  policy  whose  centerpiece 
Is  the  conservation  of  energy,  whose  ne- 
cessity has  been  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

He  is  solidly  supported  by  the  newly 
created  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  I  spoke 
a  few  moments  ago  by  telephone  with 
George  Meany,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alliance  To  Save 
Energy.  Yesterday  I  spoke  with  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  UAW.  CJeorge 
Meany  said  there  is  nothing  so  urgent 
and  so  important  in  this  country,  as 
building  into  everything  we  build  the 
capacity  to  save  energy,  not  squander 
and  waste  it  by  heating  and  cooling  the 
outdoors  when  we  do  not  have  to. 

I  would  be  happy  to  jield  to  my  dis,- 
tinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  in 
his  amendment. 

The  work  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
doing  in  the  entire  energy  field,  espe- 
cially now  when  we  are  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  bring  all  our  programs  to- 
gether in  the  Department  of  Energy,  has 
been  outstanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  ver>'  happy  to  add 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether so  closely  on  these  matters. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  one  question  of 
the  Senator. 

Does  he  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
leave  in  the  House  language  which,  in 
effect,  means  that  if  we  do  not  make  this 
change  and  omit  those  few  words  it  will 
be  many  months  before  such  project  can 
even  be  given  consideration?  There  is  no 
reason  why  on  enactment  the  agency  and 
the  Secretary  should  not  immediately 
put  this  test  to  every  single  project. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  go  slow.  This  is  a  time  to 
move  faist.  Without  question  it  is  the 
greatest  economic,  social  and  political 
problem  facing  this  Nation,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  facing  the  world,  because  unless 
we  solve  the  energy  problems  of  the 
United  States  we  cannot  do  anything 
throughout  the  entire  globe. 
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And  there  is  no  question.  In  listening 
to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  but  that  the  greatest 
energy  program  that  we  can  possibly  put 
in  place  and  put  in  place  fast  is  the  whole 
field  of  conservation.  I  am  sure  that  the 
new  Department  of  Energy,  which  we 
will  try  to  move  as  fast  as  we  can  through 
the  Senate,  will  have  as  one  of  its  key- 
stones the  program  being  advocated  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  in  his 
name  yesterday  and  in  behalf  of  both  of 
us.  I  emphasized  to  Dr.  Schlesinger,  when 
I  met  with  him,  that  we  would  move 
ahead  very  rapidly  in  an  orderly  process. 
But  I  said  the  chairman,  in  his  custom- 
ary method  of  operating,  has  moved  so 
swiftly  in  reorganization  to  create  an 
energy  department  that  we  will  be  mark- 
ing it  up  and  sending  the  bill  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senate  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  gets  going.  I  warned 
our  House  colleagues  that  we  intended 
to  really  move  on  this.  At  that  time  Dr. 
Schlesinger  said  conservation  of  energy 
will  produce  oil  at  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  he 
also  said : 

When  you  count  that  shale  may  be  $25  a 
barrel,  how  can  we  not  afford  to  do  these 
kind  of  things? 

I  am  most  anxious  to  have  a  response 
from  the  fioor  managers,  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  who  has  spent  so 
much  time  in  this  field.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois could  ever  say  that  could  infiuence 
them  because  they  were  disciples  of  this 
philosophy  long  before  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  yield  happily  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  arguments,  and  they  are 
valid  argimients,  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  I  think  that 
a  very  quick  recital  of  perhaps  the  past 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  point. 
Through  the  years  in  Congress  and  in 
administrations,  five  in  number,  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  these 
problems.  We  have  been  on  the  fringes. 
We  have  sometimes  acted  in  a  substan- 
tive way  as  with  the  national  speed  limit. 
On  that  item  of  conservation  alone  I  say 
that,  if  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
were  enforced  and  complied  with  by  the 
traveling  public,  we  would  have  200,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  What  are  we  do- 
ing? With  only  a  partial  enforcement 
and  partial  compliance  we  are  saving 
perhaps  90,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

It  is  diflflcult  to  know  whether  volun- 
tary or  mandatory  or  a  combination  of 
the  two  has  yet  awakened  the  American 
people  to  the  need  for  conservation  in 
this  country. 

States  make  a  2-  or  3 -week  effort  to  do 
something  about  enforcement.  They  do 
it,  and  then  they  drop  back  to  the  old 
ways.  The  cars  move  at  70  miles  an  hour, 
and  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  only  one  figure  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  think,  with  his  customary 
modesty  would  not  say  it.  As  the  Senator 
will  recall,  the  Senator  from  Dlinois  pro- 
posed a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
The  proposal  went  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Only  because  of 
his  leadership,  and  because  he  managed 
that  amendment  and  put  it  through  has 
it  become  law. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  only 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  73  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  year  are  being  saved  as 
a  result  of  that,  but  in  the  AP  release 
the  other  day,  I  saw  that  the  Traffic 
Safety  Council  released  the  official 
figures  of  27,000  lives  saved  since  the 
enactment  of  that  law  3  years  ago.  That 
is  not  the  potential.  The  potential  was 
39.000.  But  27.000  people  are  living  to- 
day who  otherwise  would  be  dead.  Multi- 
ply that  by  the  number  of  family  mem- 
bers affected,  and  we  see  the  tremendous 
impact  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  had  on  America  and  the  hap- 
piness of  many  Americans. 

But  still  in  some  States  I  have  visited, 
you  get  run  down  at  55  miles  per  hour. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  wished  to  en- 
force that  by  simply  withholding  high- 
way trust  funds  from  any  State  that  did 

not  enforce  it.  and  possibly 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  in  the  law. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  did  not  feel  it  was. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  right.  It  is  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Absolutely.  The  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  can  with- 
hold funds  from  any  State  where  that 
law  is  not  enforced.  We  have  placed  it 
into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  recalled  incorrectly.  I  did  not 
think  it  had  gone  through. 

Has  there  been  any  compliance  with 
that  section?  Have  we  actually  threat- 
ened or  have  we  withheld  funds?  There 
are  some  States  in  which  I  have  been 
where  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  and  tell  him  to 
go  out  on  that  highway  at  55  miles  per 
hour  and  see  how  he  would  be  beaten 
down. 

What  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy 
wants  to  accomplish  is  to  get  the  moral 
code  of  this  country  to  enforce  Federal 
law,  not  to  break  it.  I  am  talking  about 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  CB  radio 
operators  who  today  are  warning  their 
fellow  motorists: 

Smokey  Bear  Is  around  the  corner,  cut 
down. 

What  they  are  saying  is  keep  killing 
people,  keep  wasting  energy,  and  keep 
breaking  Federal  law.  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  create  a  moral 
feeling  in  this  country  that  anyone  who 
is  helping  people  break  the  law  ought  to 
be  punished  somehow. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  also  using  ob- 
scene language  in  notifying  the  traveling 
public  as  to  why  they  should  break  the 
law. 

This  was  in  the  1975  law,  I  remind 
the  Senator,  and  we  have  attempted  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  say 


to   these   States    through   the   Federal 
Highway  Administration: 

You  cannot  have  these  funds;  you  can- 
not move  forward  In  the  construction  of 
additional  Interstate  roads  or  other  roads 
primary  and  secondary. 

And  so  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem  ap- 
parently to  have  the  American  people 
understand  the  severity  of  the  energy 
problem. 

I  only  add  this  further:  The  energy 
conservation  crusade  legislation,  which 
was  the  sense  of  the  Senate  measure,  was 
passed  in  this  body  on  February  14,  1975. 
I  introduced  that  with  a  cosponsorship 
of  67  Senators.  It  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly. Yet  what  has  happened?  The  50-some 
ways  in  which  we  spelled  out  that  con- 
servation could  save  oil  and  gas  ap- 
parently have  not  yet  made  the  impres- 
sion that  is  necessary  to  be  made.  I  have 
introduced  it  again  this  year  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  and  there  are  some 
20  Senators  who  have  cosponsored  the 
legislation. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  speak  as  he  speaiis.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  him  in  the  effort  he  is 
making  here  again  today.  I  am  just  hop- 
ing that  at  long  last  we  will  succeed.  I 
am  not  in  any  sense  partisan  or  political 
in  these  matters,  but  during  five  adminis- 
trations there  has  been  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  growing  de- 
ficiency of  energy  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  do  not  reflect  upon  any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  White  House  when  I  say 
that  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  thus  far  failed  to  do  this  job.  Even 
though  the  oil  embargo  of  some  3  years 
ago  shocked  people,  we  are  importing 
more  petroleum  into  the  country  now 
than  we  were  at  that  time,  about  10  per- 
cent more.  The  severity  of  the  winter 
shortages  of  natural  gas  perhaps  was 
another  shock.  But  I  only  say  to  the 
Senator  it  will  take  an  all-out  effort. 
Timid  steps  will  not  suffice. 

I  underscore  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  and  I  hope  again  and  again  we  will 
address  this  problem  and  really  come  to 
grips  with  it,  and  that  the  American 
people  will  join  in  the  effort. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ask  one  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  add  one  thought,  I  remem- 
ber in  1961,  when  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  behalf  of  fuels  and  energy  poli- 
cies, for  the  establishment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  subject,  I  said  that  each 
year  we  delay  brings  us  1  year  nearer 
disaster. 

I  think  we  have  come  closer  to  that 
disaster.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  con- 
cern of  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  hope  we  can  evolve  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis,  by  way  of  an  all-out  effort,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  why  I  have  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  in  the  creation  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy. 

I  would  ask  only  this  short  question, 
requiring  a  one-word  answer  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia:  Would  it  make 
him  feel  better  if  we  were  able  to  appoint. 
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as  director  of  the  Alllanc; 
ergy,  a  tough-minded,  ab  e 
tor  from  the  State  of  Wesl 
cause  I  am  polling  the  ii|embers 
committee  today  to  get 
hire  this  tough-minded  yolmg 
ginian  to  serve  as  director 
nlzatlon  and  to  help  prompte 
llshment  of  a  national 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  assumed  t  le  answer  was 
yes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  I  "resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  With  -espect  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  55- nile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  I  can  tell  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  ]  believe  in  the 
State  I  represent,  and  perh  ips  elsewhere, 
the  withholding  of  Fed  tral  highway 
funds  would  spark  an  effdrt  to  enforce 
the  55-mile-an-hour  limit. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  that  com  lection,  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  staff  o:  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Pi  hlic  Works  to 
review  what  has  been  done  to  implement 
this  section  of  the  law?  This  Senator  was 
not  aware  that  much  had  bsen  done,  and 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  a 
report  on  it.  Then,  I  woulj  be  happy  to 
take  the  floor  with  others  t  >  see  what  we 
can  do  to  implement  thai  part  of  the 
law.  Federal  funds  are  the  '  vhip  hand  we 
have,  and  we  want  enforcement  as  an 
aid  to  saving  lives  and,  of  <  ourse.  saving 
additional  millions  of  ban  els  of  oil. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  coirse,  that  wUl 
be  done.  The  Senator  fron  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  is  chairman  of  ;hat  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  will  be  fully  cooperative. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  without  hesitation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lUlnsis  that  as  a 
disciple  of  his  and  as  maiager  of  the 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Since  we  should  make 
this  effective  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment, could  the  Senate  conferees  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  deleting  these  pro- 
visions in  conference,  which  could  other- 
wise delay  it  for  months? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  conferees  always 
defend  the  position  of  the  ISenate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendn  ent. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Pre  lident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIc:5R.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President 
to  the  desk  an  amendment 
nical  points,  and  ask  for 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 
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OFFICER.     The 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  18.  line  9,  strike  the  comma  after 
"projects". 

On  page  18.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "prelects  and  the  relative  time 
necessary  to  complete  such". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  This  amendment  is 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  er- 
rors in  printing.  It  would  change  nothing 
in  the  substance  of  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
» to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that 
I  have  indications  of  3  or  4  or  5  other 
amendments.  Senators  knew  the  time 
that  we  would  take  up  this  bill  this 
morning,  which  was  shortly  after  10 
o'clock,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  aides  who 
are  present  will  contact  their  Senators 
who  may  be  thinking  of  offering  amend- 
ments. Senator  Burdick,  Senator  Staf- 
ford, and  I,  while  we  are  very  desirous 
of  completing  action  on  this  measure  as 
early  as  possible  today,  of  course  want 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

We  never  even  asked  for  an  agreement 
on  time  when  we  were  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor,  because  we  wanted 
the  opportunity  for  discussion  and  de- 
cision on  the  matters  that  would  per- 
haps be  in  issue,  especially  with  respect 
to  amendments. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  may  be  here;  in 
fact,  I  see  him  now.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
perhaps  if  he  Is  going  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment, it  might  be  appropriate  or  helpful 
at  this  time.  I  leave  that,  of  coiu-se.  to 
his  discretion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing further  developments,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  any  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  is  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  urge  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  be  prepared  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. This  is  going  to  be  a  long  day;  we 
may  be  here  until  midnight.  The  sooner 
they  get  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments,  the  better.  If  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  have  no  further  amend- 
ments pending,  we  will  go  to  third  read- 
ing, and  I  hope  the  cloakrooms  will  get 


this  message  out  to  Senators  who  are  not 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
has  an  amendment.  Can  he  Inform  the 
Senate  how  soon  he  Intends  to  call  up 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  awaiting  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment,  a  Senator 
very  interested  in  it.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  .  He  Is  In  commit- 
tee and  Is  not  yet  available.  It  would  be 
my  intention  to  offer  the  amendment  as 
soon  as  he  arrives. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor consider  proceeding  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  making  his  statement 
on  it?  We  could  save  time  if  the  Senator 
would  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Under  any 
other  circumstances  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  as  he  suggests.  Unf ortimately.  there 
Is  a  discussion  I  must  have  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  before  I  proceed.  I 
regret  very  much  any  inconvenience  It 
may  cause.  I  do  apologize  for  any  in- 
convenience. Really,  there  is  no  other 
choice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
have  two  amendments  which  are  being 
put  into  final  shape  and  they  will  be  here 
in  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
be  prepared  to  call  up  their  amendments. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  leadership  to  at- 
tempt to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
today.  It  could  necessitate  the  Senate 
staying  in  rather  late.  If  we  do  not  finish 
action  on  it  today,  of  course,  we  will  con- 
sider It  further  tomorrow.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  expedite  the  calling  up  of  their 
amendments  so  that  the  Senate  can 
utilize  its  time  the  best  it  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ed  King  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roger 
Berline.  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  debate  and  vote 
on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

T7P    AMENDMENT    NO.    58 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  19,  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 
"(10)  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  demonstrate  a  probability  of 
reducing  unemployment  by  (A)  stimulating 
private  investment;  (B)  generating  construc- 
tion  In  addition   to   the   project;    and    (C) 
creating  new  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  accordance  with  an  applicant's 
long-range  economic  development  plans." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977 
states  that  applications  previously  sub- 
mitted under  its  predecessor,  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976,  will  be 
the  eligible  grantee.  However,  nothing 
is  mentioned  concerning  strengthening 
criteria  by  which  these  existing  applica- 
tions will  be  measured. 

How  the  criteria  should  be  strength- 
ened is  a  matter  of  opinion;  however,  in 
one  area,  there  should  be  no  dispute.  This 
area  is  the  criteria  of  creating  jobs  not 
only  for  the  next  6  months  or  1  year  or, 
perhaps,  during  the  next  2  or  3  years,  but 
for  the  long  term  in  the  private  sector. 

Private  sector  employment  will  provide 
the  economic  base  that  is  so  necessary 
for  the  revitalization  of  those  areas  that 
are  presently  hard  hit  by  continuing  un- 
employment. The  loss  of  private  sector 
employment  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
the  continuing  downward  spiral  of  many 
of  the  eligible  areas.  Without  the  tax 
base  created  by  private  industry,  an  area 
cannot  expect  to  provide  for  Its  residents 
or  turn  its  economy  around. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  would 
provide  consideration  of  three  additional 
matters  In  measuring  a  project's  capa- 
bility to  reduce  vmemployment: 

First.  Does  the  project  stimulate  pri- 
vate investment? 

'  Second.  Does  the  project  generate  con- 
struction in  addition  to  the  federally 
funded  project? 

Third.  Does  the  project  create  new 
long-term  employment  opportunities  in 
accordance  with  an  applicant's  long^ 
range  economic  development  plans? 

If  a  project  meets  these  three  consid- 
erations. It  is  certain  to  create  the  long- 
range  effect  that  Is  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  areas  of  high  unemployment.  It  is 
not  going  to  have  the  negative  impact  of 
creating  inflationary  trends  that  might 
occur  with  some  of  the  other  approaches 
that  have  been  discussed. 

We  will  be  studying  the  impact  of  our 
public  works  investment  under  this  act, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  find  signif- 
icant improvements  based  on  our  invest- 


ment, but  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  to 
wait  for  this  analysis  to  realize  that  jobs 
in  the  private  sector  are  the  only  solution, 
and  that  public  works  employment  proj- 
ects should  be  directed  at  this  ultimate 
goal. 

Section  102(d)  (7)  of  the  bill  notes  that 
immediate  job-creating  potential  will  be 
considered  when  applicants  have  the 
same  priority  based  on  other  factors.  I 
believe  that  we  should  go  further  and 
look  at  the  long-term  impacts  of  all  proj- 
ects and  give  those  with  tliis  effect  pref- 
erence. On  this  basis,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  and  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  we  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  also  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  DURKIN  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Eliot  Abrams  be  alowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  consideration 
and  vote  on  S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rrp    AMENDMENT    NO.    59 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
I  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DtJRKiN  proposes  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Hathawat  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment, No.  59,  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  11,  strike  all  after  "per 
centum"  through  the  end  of  line  13  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ":  Provided,  That  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  three -fourths 
of  one  per  centum  nor  more  than  twelve  and 
one-half  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  this  section." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  confer- 
ences to  be  held  in  connection  with  prep- 
aration of  amendments  and  so  forth. 
We  are  attempting  to  expedite  the  bill, 
and  to  give  careful  attention  to  all 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  hope  that, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  Senators  will 
give  attention  to  the  amendments 
offered  and  that  we  shall  try  to  keep  as 
quiet  a  Chamber,  other  than  for  those 
speaking,  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  made.  The  Chair 
will  make  an  effort  to  expedite  his 
wishes. 


c^xxin- 
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The    Ciiair    recognizes    the    Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  Increase 
funding  for  24  States  by  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  allocation  to  each  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  trust  terri- 
tories of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  allocation  from  the  next  round  of 
public  works  funding.  This  means  that  no 
State  will  receive  less  than  $30  million 
from  the  next  round  of  fimds  should  the 
total  funding  be  $4  billion,  as  expected. 
Much  of  the  discussion  in  recent  days 
of  this  bill  has  centered  on  how  one  big 
State  will  or  will  not  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  according  to  which 
formulation  is  used.  What  has  been  miss- 
ing is  consideration  of  how  smaller 
States,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  might  or 
might  not  benefit.  That  is  the  element  I 
think  must  be  addressed  today.  That  is 
the  element  which  is  addressed  in  my 
amendments. 

According  to  my  calculations.  New 
Hampshire  and  23  other  States  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  better  off 
under  my  amendment  than  under  the 
minimum  formula  contained  in  the  1976 
Public  Works  Act.  which  has  one-half  of 
1  percent  as  the  minimum.  Another  11 
States  will  receive  approximately  the 
JTime  amount.  And  the  remaining  15 
States  will  still  receive  an  average  of  $175 
million  per  State,  almost  6  times  the 
minimum  allocation  to  a  State  such  as 
my  own,  New  Hampshire. 

If  the  fact  that  almost  half  the  States 
will  receive  more  money  imder  my  for- 
mula and  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
States  will  almost  certainly  not  receive 
less  under  my  formula  does  not  convince 
my  colleagues  to  accept  this  amendment, 
then  perhaps  the  difficulties  in  the  pres- 
ent formulation  can  be  rectified.  The 
present  formula  works  in  favor  of  large 
States  because  65  percent  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
States  is  based  on  the  absolute  number  of 
unemployed. 

As  may  or  may  not  be  known,  we  have 
a  problem  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
inasmuch  as  the  Governor  has  one  set  of 
unemploj-ment  figures,  but  shows  it  to  be 
much  rosier  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Small  States  simply  cannot  compete 
using  such  a  formula,  even  though  the 
other  35  percent  of  the  determination 
will  be  based  on  rate  of  unemployment. 
Just  to  point  out  a  few  examples,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics available.  New  Hampshire  had  an 
average  rate  of  unemplojmient  during  the 
1976  calendar  year  of  6.4  percent.  This 
is  not  as  high  as  some,  but  it  is  higher 
than  19  other  States.  Yet  under  the  for- 
mula in  the  bill.  New  Hampshire  can  get 
no  more  than  the  $20  million  minimum 
because  the  absolute  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  not  large  enough. 

Vermont's  unemployment  for  1976  was 
worse — 8.7  percent  for  the  same  period. 
But.  again.  Vermont's  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  absolute  terms  is  not  sufficient 
for  It  to  get  more  than  the  minimum. 
Delaware  had  an  imemployment  rate  of 
8.9  percent,  but  it  cannot  compete  with 
the  big  States.  Other  small  States  which 
would  receive  only  the  minimum  under 
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the  present  formula  but  would  receive 
more  under  my  bill  include  Alaska, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missltelppi.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada.  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Islaid.  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The 
few  small  States  that  do  gft  something 
extra  for  the  formula  get  vary  httle.  For 
example  West  Virginia,  the  home  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  did  such  a  mastei  ful  job  con- 
sidering this  complex  legislation,  and  the 
home  of  the  majority  leader,  will  get  only 
$1.57  million  above  the  minimum  under 
the  formula  in  the  bill,  or  a  total  of  only 
$21.57  million,  though  tho  State  un- 
employment rate  monthly  average  for 
1976  was  7.5  percent.  And  the  same  is 
true  for  Arkansas,  Colon, do,  Hawfaii, 
Kentucky,  Maine  and  New  1  lexico,  all  of 
which  will  receive  only  sightly  more 
than  the  $20  million  minimi  m  under  the 
present  formula,  but  whic  i  would  all 
receive  more  under  my  formula. 

These  are  all  States  in  reed  of  more 
than  the  small  amounts  o  money  the 
present  bill  would  offer.  \^hen  I  look 
down  the  list  of  imfunded  public  works 
projects  remaining  from  th ;  first  roimd 
In  my  State,  and  look  dowa  the  list  of 
unfunded  projects  in  some  cf  these  other 
States  which  will  benefl ;  from  my 
amendment,  I  realize,  as  I  t  rust  my  col- 
leagues do,  how  unfair  it  is  that  a  hard 
hit  small  community  should  not  receive 
needed  moneys  just  became  it  is  in  a 
small  State.  One  of  the  founding  prin- 
ciples of  this  country  is  that  small  States 
should  not  suffer  discrimination  at  the 
hands  of  larger  States.  It  i>  for  exactly 
this  reason  that  this  body  is  structured 
as  it  is  with  two  Members  from  each 
State. 

The  people  of  New  Hampj  hire  and  the 
people  of  all  other  States  look  for  us 
today  to  develop  a  formula  :  or  distribut- 
ing the  funds  for  the  next  r  )und  of  pub- 
lic works  projects  that  is  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  introducing  this  amendment 
today  because  I  want  to  b<  able  to  say 
to  the  citizens  of  my  Stati  that  I  saw 
an  unfair  formula,  and  :  worked  to 
change  it.  But  I  also  want  )o  be  able  to 
say  that  my  distinguished  loUeagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  recognized  this  unfair- 
ness also,  and  voted  with  nie  to  change 
It. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  the  jwo  Senators 
from  Nebraska  as  cosponsors  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  inquire  of  the  floor  managers. 
Is  there  any  objection  ana  would  the 
floor  managers  be  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment? 

I  might  point  out  that  \Xe  House  has 
included  a  formula  which  \  rould  require 
minimum  allocation  of  threj -quarters  of 
1  percent  except  that  there  are  some 
people  who  think  the  Hquse  formula 
does  have  some  discriminatory  aspects 
depending  on  what  Stat!  they  may 
come  from. 

I  notice  my  good  friemi  from  New 
York  is  one  of  those  who  thinks  they 
may  well  discriminate  agaL  ist  his  State. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  worked  very  diligently  on  the 
formula.  There  are  all  sorts  of  formulas 
that  might  benefit  one  State  or  another. 

We  thought  the  compromise  we  ar- 
rived at  was  equitable  and  as  fair  as  we 
could  find.  For  that  reason,  we  would 
like  to  keep  the  formula  that  is  in  the 
bill  at  the  present  time. 

If  there  are  other  amendments  offered 
that  change  that,  then  we  might  be  more 
amenable  to  the  Senator's  amendment, 
but  we  would  like  to  stay  with  the  pres- 
ent bill  as  long  as  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena/tor 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  diffi- 
culty the  Senator  has  presented  us  with 
is  that  he  has  presented  his  amendment 
at  a  time  when  we  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  to  other  amendments  which 
are  on  the  floor.  Therefore,  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  say,  "Yes." 

But  I  am  amenable  to  his  amendment, 
but  we  simply  do  not  know  what  other 
amendments  will  come  here  respecting 
reductions  in  this  distribution  to  the 
States  which  need  it  the  most. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  realistic  with  each 
other,  this  is  a  bill  which  was  entirely 
designed  to  help  States  heavily  impacted 
by  unemployment.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
unfortunate — I  could  use  stronger 
words,  but  I  am  not  given  to  using 
stronger  words,  and  for  that  reason  I  do 
not  use  them — parts  of  our  Senate  de- 
bates, when  we  get  on  measures  of  this 
kind,  people  look  at  what  it  means  for 
their  State  instead  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  generally  for  the  country. 

We  have  always  said  and  we  say 
again,  if  that  should  become  the  habit, 
then  everything  goes  down  the  drain.  We 
cannot  do  anything  for  anybody  if  we 
have  to  compensate  Mississippi  for  los- 
ing 2  million  dead  chickens  and  we 
have  got  to  find  dead  chickens  else- 
where, even  if  they  do  not  exist. 

That  is  really  what  this  is. 

So  faced  with  that  kind  of  situation, 
strictly  pragmatic  by  everybody  and 
having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  rea- 
son why  this  legislation  is  being  passed, 
at  least  we  are  trying  to  pick  our  way 
with  some  degree  of  discretion  through 
these  mine  fields.  That  is  what  it  all 
comes  down  to. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
might  consider  for  the  moment  with- 
drawing his  amendment  and  let  us  see 
what  happens  to  the  Heinz  amendment. 
Then  we  will  have  a  better  focus  upon 
doing  what  the  Senator  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  these  States  like  his  own  which 
neither  gains  nor  loses,  under  the  for- 
mula, unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
guaranteed  minimum  amount. 

That  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  Other- 
wise, we  are  in  trouble  with  this  amend- 
ment because  we  have  no  idea  what 
other  reductions  are  going  to  be  made  In 
this  so-called  emergency  package  untU 
they  are  actually  voted  on. 


Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  think  he  realizes  under 
my  formula  New  York  would  receive 
$175  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Senator  the 
whole  $175  million  and  $175  million  in 
addition  to  that  If  he  will  give  me  his 
unemployment  rate  for  mine.  Gladly; 
great  swap  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  think  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  galleries  knows  what 
we  are  talking  about  here,  and  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  Senators 
from  some  of  the  larger  States  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  Heinz  amendment  will 
pass  and  that  New  York  and  California 
and  some  of  the  other  States  will  have  a 
reduction  in  their  funding  as  a  result. 

They  are  rightfully  putting  up  a  strong 
argument  for  their  constituents,  their 
unemployed,  and  their  public  works 
funding. 

Our  people  in  New  Hampshire  who  are 
unemployed  are  just  as  unemployed  as 
those  in  New  York.  Even  though  there 
might  not  be  as  many  of  them,  there  is 
just  as  big  a  need.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
smaller  States.  There  are  some  24  States 
that  benefit  under  the  formula  set  forth 
in  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

I  think  rather  than  withdraw  it,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  be  willing 
to  support  our  amendment,  we  would  be 
willing  to  help  him  further  along  in  the 
day  when  his  amendment  is  called  up. 

But  right  now  we  have  got  to  gamble, 
the  roulette,  that  if  I  withdraw  this 
amendment  now,  when  and  if  the  Heinz 
amendment  is  tabled,  this  amendment 
may  well  be  tabled  at  a  later  time. 

If  California  and  New  York  and  the 
other  States  do  not  like  the  Heinz 
amendment,  table  the  Heinz  amendment, 
then  the  smaller  States — New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  23  smaller  States — are  left 
at  the  end  of  the  proverbial  bite  once 
again. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  support  this  amendment  enthu- 
siastically. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  Is  on 
his  feet,  seeking  recognition,  and  some  of 
us  in  the  Chamber  think  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  adds 
my  amendment  to  his  amendment,  his 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

So  I  would  think  that  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Heinz  amendment 
would  accept  the  amendment  now  at  the 
desk.  Then  they  can  argue  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  Is  fighting  for  his  unemployed, 
who  are  just  as  unemployed  as  those  in 
New  York  and  those  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  North 
Dakota,  and  on  through  the  rest  of  the 
50. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  I  thought  the 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  I  thought 
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I  was  performing  a  public  service  in 
bringing  it  up  when  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  proceedings.  Evidently,  the  signals 
have  changed  a  bit. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  California  and  the 
States  that  are  concerned  with  the 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Heinz  look  at  my  amendment 
very  closely.  Let  us  face  it:  We  are  talk- 
ing about  money.  There  are  no  great 
principles  Involved  here.  We  are  talking 
money. 

I  urge  that  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  Then  it  will  clear 
the  decks  for  the  battle  that  everyone 
has  been  talking  about  for  a  couple  of 
days— the  battle  over  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  yields  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  As  I  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ator, we  have  worked  out  a  compromise 
in  the  committee  that  we  think  is  fair 
to  everyone.  If  that  compromise  is  going 
to  be  disturbed,  then  his  amendment 
might  have  some  merit  at  that  point.  But 
we  have  a  compromise  we  are  supporting, 
and  we  cannot  entertain  support  for  the 
Senator's  amendment  at  this  time.  Per- 
haps later  on  in  the  discussions  today  we 
might,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  cannot  play  chicken 
with  the  unemployed  people  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
if  he  is  forced  to,  then  my  amendment  has 
merit;  but  if  he  does  not  have  to.  I  am 
out  in  the  cold,  hitchhiking.  I  cannot 
say  that  to  the  people  in  New  Hampshire 
and  the  other  States  that  are  going  to 
benefit. 

I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wanted  to  ask  me  a  question.  I 
wondered  whether  he  is  going  to  ask  me 
if  I  will  object  to  his  including  my  amend- 
ment in  his.  If  he  is,  I  yield  for  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
losmg  his  right  to  the  floor,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yields  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
address  a  couple  of  questions  and  com- 
ments to  him. 

First,  I  commend  him  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  in  the  small 
States.  Indeed,  in  a  rural  State,  such  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, it  can  be  a  problem  because  things 
are  so  spread  out. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  rural  areas  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation— some  3>/4  million 
people— and  I  sympathize  with  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
every  right  to  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time,  but  I  would  not  be  averse  to 
including  his  amendment  in  my  amend- 


ment, which  I  will  offer  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  makes  a  determination  and  as 
soon  as  his  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

What  would  be  the  Senator's  interest 
or  attitude  with  respect  to  incorporat- 
ing his  amendment  with  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor  and  has  been  asked  a  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  should  like  to  get  it 
straightened  out  now.  I  should  like  to 
get  this  amendment  adopted  now.  If  it 
should  fail,  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  join  forces  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  lu  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Maybe  I  speak  too  fast  at  times.  I 
should  like  to  read  again  the  States  that 
would  receive  increased  fimding  under 
my  amendment.  They  are  Alaska.  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

If  those  States  join  forces  with  the 
people  supporting  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment— I  do  not  have  a  list  of  the  States 
that  would  lose,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  a  list  of  those  States, 
because     New     York     and     California 

are 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DURKIN.  I  wUl  yield  in  a  moment. 
By  extending  the  24  States  that  would 
profit  imder  my  amendment,  I  think  we 
can  safely  add  Vermont,  Delaware,  New 
York,  and  California.  We  may  well  be 
able  to  add  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  still  has  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  it  might  be 
time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  recognized.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order.  Senators  will  take  their 
seats. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  lead- 
ership will  accept  my  amendment  and 
that  I  will,  when  the  amendment  is  en- 
grafted on  the  bill  and  the  problems  of 
New  Hampshi:-e  and  the  smaller  States 
are  resolved,  we  will  be  happy  with  the 
bill  and  we  will  support  the  committee 
bill  from  there  on  out,  assuming  my 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  presents  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
but,  having  had  a  conference  and  in  good 
faith,  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  we  need 
the  yeas  and  nays  imder  those  circum- 
stances? I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Morgan  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Ab- 
ouREZK),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

43  Leg.) 

YEAS— «2 

Bartlett 

Gold  water 

Moynihan 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Blden 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hayakawa 

Rlbtcoff 

Cannon 

Hucdleston 

Rlegle 

Case 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Scott 

Chiles 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

DeConclni 

McClellan 

Wallop 

Domentcl 

McClure 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Eastland 

Melcber 

Young 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Zorlnsky 

Cam 

Morgan 

^^0 


Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Danforth 
Eagleton 
Grlffln 


NAYS— 28 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Long 

L'jgar 

Mathlaa 

Metzenbaum 

Nelson 


]  runn 
1  ercy 
1  'roxmlro 
I  iarbanes 
i  lasser 
4teveuson 
almadge 
Jhurmond 
'  'ower 


NOT  VOTING— 1  I 


Abourezk 
Cl^rk 
Dole 
Glenn 


Haskell 
Hatch 
Laxalt 
McGovem 


lloth 

I  cbwetker 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  Preside  at,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whlclj  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move|  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFECER  (Mr. 
Morgan).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S  } 


President,  I  call 
ask  for  its 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr. 
up  my  amendment  No.  60,  atd 
Immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFIECER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  <|lerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahomai   (Mr.  Bart- 
i^TT)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  60: 

On  page  21,  line  1.  Insert  the  following: 

"(D)   the  Impact  upon  uneipployment  In 
minority  groups;". 

President, 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr 
a  very  simple  amendment, 
section  of  the  bill,  for  study 
years'  history  of  public  worjcs 
section  to  study  the  impact 
ployment  of  minority  groups 
stand  that  this  has  been 

Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is 


Mr.    STAFFORD.    Mr. 
behalf  of  the  minority,  we 
accept  the  amendment.  We 
much  work  on  this  matter 
by  Senator  Domenici  and 
staff. 


tY.e 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pres:  dent 

the  adoption  of  the  amendn  ent 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 

Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing 

amendment  of  the  Senator 

homa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed 
Several  Senators  addresse( , 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl 

a  tor  from  Louisiana. 


UP  AMENDMINT  NO.    10 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
up  an  amendment  which 
desk,  and  ask  that  It  be  rer^rted 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  for  me 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous    consent    that 
Brewster,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  , 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
sideration  and  debate  on  S. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Long,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  60. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  37,  add  a  new  title  as  follows: 
TITLE   IV— FEDERAL   PUBLIC   WORKS 

PROJECTS  CONTINUATION 
Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that: 

(A)  The  construction  projects  listed  in 
Public  Law  94-355.  the  Public  Works  for 
Water  and  Power  Development  and  Energy 
Research  Appropriations  Act,  1977,  and  In 
Public  Law  94-351,  the  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Programs  Appropriations, 
1977.  represent  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional public  works  activity.  Such  projects 
are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment; 

(B)  Such  projects  provide  long-term  bene- 
fits to  communities,  to  states,  and  to  the 
entire  nation  In  terms  of  water  management, 
flood  control,  navigation,  recreation  and  en- 
hanced economic  activity;  and 

(C)  Such  projects  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  after  protracted  hearings 
and  consideration  extended  over  many  years. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  and  are  be- 
ing made  pursuant  thereto.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress  that  such  projects  should 
not  be  discontinued  except  by  following  the 
legislative  process  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales  and  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-344,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  the  deferral  and 
rescission  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
all  appropriations  provided  in  Public  Laws 
94-355  and  94-351  for  construction  projects 
or  for  investigation,  planning,  or  design  re- 
lated to  construction  projects  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  by  the  President. 

Sec.  403.  Section  402  of  this  Act  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  have  the  legal  effect  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  any  deferral  of 
budget  authority  previously  provided  for  con- 
struction projects  in  Public  Law  93-355  or  in 
any  prior  law  appropriating  funds  for  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Department  of  Interior  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, or  for  construction  projects  in  Public 
Law  94-351  or  any  prior  law  appropriating 
funds  for  construction  projects  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  provided  for  in 
Section  1013(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  Section  402  is  also  equiv- 
alent to  a  Congressional  statement  of  Intent 
not  to  uphold  any  rescission  of  budget  au- 
thority with  regaird  to  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  projects  In  Public  Law  94-355 
or  Public  Law  94-351  or  for  construction 
projects  in  any  prior  law  appropriating  funds 
for  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  for  in  Section  1012(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344. 


Sec.  404.  It  Is  hereby  reiterated  that  the 
Interest  rates  or  rates  of  discount  to  be  used 
to  assess  the  return  on  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's interest  in  projects  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
shall  be  those  Interest  rates  or  rates  of  dis- 
count established  by  Public  Law  93-251,  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974. 
or  by  any  prior  lnw  authorizing  projects  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
the  Department  of  Interior  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

Sec.  405.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  and  the  application  of  any  othei 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  also  be  Invalid. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Skip  Walton,  Alan 
Yuspeh,  and  Bob  .Szabo  of  my  staff  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  thi."5  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  Intended  to  undo  the  pro- 
spective action  of  the  Executive  with  re- 
spect to  water  projects.  What  it  would  do 
is  this: 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  it  is  In  five  sec- 
tions, and  I  ask  that  Senators  give  very 
careful  attention  to  this,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  is  of  extreme  importance. 

The  first  section,  Mr.  President,  Is  a 
declaration  of  Intent,  a  declaration  of 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  says  this: 

The  construction  projects  listed  In  Public 
Law  94-355,  the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Energy  Research  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1977,  and  In  Public  Law 
94-351,  the  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Programs  Appropriations,  1977,  represent  the 
foundation  of  ovr  national  public  works  ac- 
tivity. Such  projects  are  essential  to  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment; 

It  further  says  that: 

Such  projects  provide  long-term  benefits 
to  communities,  to  states,  and  to  the  entire 
nation  in  terms  of  water  management,  flood 
control,  navigation,  recreation  and  enhanced 
economic  activity: 

It  further  declares : 

Such  projects  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  nfter  protracted  bearings  and 
consideration  extended  over  many  years.  Ap- 
propriations have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  pursuant  thereto.  It  is  the  Judgment 
of  Congress  that  cuch  projects  should  not  be 
discontinued  except  by  following  the  legis- 
lative process  provided  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93  3' 1,  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  findings 
of  fact  contained  in  this  amendment. 
The  next  section,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
simple  mandate  that  funds  provided  in 
the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  shall  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  deferral  or  rescission  of  such 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  next  section,  Mr.  President,  is  in 
some  respects  duplicative  of  section  402, 
In  that  it  Intends  to  be  operative  In 
prospective  disapproval  of  such  deferrals 
or  rescissions,  should  they  be  made. 
Actually  section  403  Is  not  necessary  un- 
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less  there  Is  something  legally  wrong 
with  section  402,  and  we  do  not  believe 
there  is. 

Section  404  provides  for  the  Interest 
rates  imder  which  these  projects  shall  be 
considered.  I  think  Congress  Is  well 
aware  that  the  public  laws  of  the  United 
States  presently  provide  and  establish  an 
interest  rate  under  which  projects  are 
considered  for  their  cost-benefit  ratio. 
That  interest  rate  has  gone  up  and 
down,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  those  laws,  particularly  Public  Law 
93-251.  which  was  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974.  All  this  sec- 
tion does,  Mr.  President,  is  reaflBrm  and 
reiterate  the  binding  nature  of  the 
public  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  do  that.  How- 
ever, the  prospective  action  of  the 
Executive  would  indicate  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  reiterate  the  binding  nature 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
we  must  reiterate  those  sections  of  the 
laws,  we  so  do  It  here. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  non- 
severability  clause.  What  that  means  Is 
that  If  this  section  respecting  these  pub- 
lic works  projects  is  knocked  out  and 
declared  Illegal,  the  whole  bill  falls. 

Mr.  President  I  am  sorry  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  put  this  kind  of  amendment  In 
this  kind  of  bill.  But  apparently  we  must 
do  so  in  order  to  maintain  the  intent  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  congressional  acts  already 
passed. 

There  are  19  projects,  Mr.  President, 
that  already  have  been  temporarily 
deferred.  We  have  done  our  best  to  find 
out  the  basis  on  which  those  projects 
have  been  deferred.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
tell  the  Senate  that  those  projects,  in  my 
judgment,  have  been  deferred  and  dis- 
continued on  absolutely  the  flimsiest 
sort  of  evidence  imaginable. 

Our  colleagues  from  Colorado,  for  ex- 
ample, submitted  a  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion request  to  the  Executive  to  find  out 
the  basis  on  which  projects  in  Colorado 
were  discontinued.  They  got  two  measly 
pieces  of  paper,  Mr.  President,  as  author- 
ity to  discontinue,  I  believe  it  was  some 
four  projects,  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  had  already  been  spent.  Be- 
cause some  bureaucrat — and  I  would 
suspect  some  bureaucrat  new  to  Wash- 
ington, new  to  the  project,  and  new  to 
water  projects— submitted  those  pieces 
of  paper.  It  would  bring  this  whole  thing 
to  a  halt. 

With  respect  to  water  projects  in  my 
own  State,  a  project  known  as  the  Bayou 
Chene,  Boeuf .  and  Black  project  has  been 
discontinued.  That  project  is  not  only  a 
good  project,  it  is  necessary  for  this 
country  to  develop  Its  energy  resources, 
because  thev  have  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  offshore  rigs  being  constructed 
up  that  bayou,  and  $200  million  or  $300 
million  worth  of  those  rigs  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou  unless  we  complete  this  project. 
The  project  consists  of  widening  the 
bayou  and  deepening  its  channel.  I  have 
Borne  pictures  that  show  a  rig  coming 


out  the  mouth  of  that  bayou.  My  assist- 
ant has  them,  and  will  be  here  In  a 
moment. 

The  rig  in  question  Is  Intended  to  drill 
In  a  thousand  feet  of  water  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  get  that  done  on  the  Atlantic 
some  day,  if  the  environmentalists  do  not 
stop  that,  too.  But  the  picture  shows  that 
this  rig  coming  down  the  bayou,  being 
pushed  by  tugs,  is  being  hit  on  either 
side  of  the  river  by  trees.  They  were  able 
to  squeeze  that  one  out.  But  based  on 
the  promise  provided  in  the  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  that  this  project 
would  be  buUt  and  completed,  the  com- 
pany— McDermott  In  this  case — is  build- 
ing rigs  that  are  440  feet  wide.  Keep  in 
mind,  360  feet  now  touches  on  each  side, 
and  they  are  building  them  up  there  at 
440  feet  wide  now. 

There  Is  no  way  to  get  those  rigs  out 
unless  we  complete  this  project,  and  the 
project  is  being  discontinued,  with  over 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  work  going  on 
upstream.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
on  what  basis  that  project  was  recom- 
mended for  deferral,  but  I  can  tell  you  It 
was  a  basis  without  any  logic,  benefit,  or 
reason  for  this  Nation,  much  less  for  my 
State,  when  they  took  that  action. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  concerned,  but 
I  believe  I  am  in  agreement  with  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  With  reference  to 
the  project  the  Senator  mentioned,  what 
percentage  of  the  project  is  r.jw  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  it  Is  about 
50  percent.  I  can  get  the  precise  num- 
ber. The  project  was  first  authorized  in 
1968,  first  funded  in  1972,  construction 
beginning  in  1974,  and  a  total  of  $10.5 
million  has  been  committed  to  date.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  project  cost  is 
$22,128,000.  It  is  about  28  percent  com- 
pleted. It  Is  over  2.5  to  1  In  the  cost/ 
benefit  ratio,  no  matter  what  figures 
one  uses. 


but  now  we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the 
States  to  have  them.  " 

Every  Senator  who  has  a  water  project 
will  have  to  trundle  to  his  State,  hold  the 
hearings,  get  all  the  public  witnesses  and 
pack  the  chambers.  We  can  do  It  on 
every  one  of  our  projects,  and  I  suspect 
everyone  else  In  the  Senate  can.  We  will 
have  to  take  that  time  and  then  come 
back  through  the  review  process,  ex- 
pending the  total  time  and  energy  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  on  this  one  project  we  are  ready  to 
let  one  contract  on  March  18  of  this  year 
and  another  contract  on  March  22  of  this 
year. 

I  assume  the  Executive  Intends  simply 
to  disregard  the  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  not  let  out  those  proj- 
ects for  contract. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  WUl  my  friend  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  has  some  of  the 
elements  of  impoundment,  in  a  sense, 
which  never  was  the  actual  province  of 
any  administration.  There  were  sewage 
treatment  moneys  which  Congress  not 
only  authorized  but  appropriated  which 
were  held  hostage  by  the  Executive- 
hostage  seeming  to  be  a  vei-y  good  word 
at  this  time,  apparently.  Moneys  allo- 
cated to  the  States  were  impounded. 

The  only  reason  I  mention  this, 
whether  it  was  by  one  President  or  an- 
other, is  the  Senate  has  not  allowed  that 
to  take  place.  When  the  release  of  the 
funds  regardless  of  who  it  was,  was  not 
made  by  the  President,  the  Senate  has 
taken  care  of  it.  I  sponsored  two  Senate 
resolutions  in  1975  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  obligate  funds  authorized  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  and  the 
water  pollution  construction  grant  pro- 


As  far  as  the  enviroiunental  thing  Is 
concerned,  yes,  It  went  to  lawsuit,  and 
the  judge  held  that  this  did  not  violate 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
It  did  not  violate  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  and  It  did  not  violate  the 
Fish  and  Game  Act.  It  did  not  violate 
anything.  It  has  been  to  court  on  en- 
vironmental questions.  Somebody  in  the 
executive  department  thinks  we  ought 
to  stop  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  this 
project  will  be  continued.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  on  examination  anybody  could 
discontinue  the  project  permanently. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  me  putting 
In  this  resolution.  It  is  not  just  because 
of  this  project,  but  because  of  the  enor- 
mous time  and  energy  this  subject  will 
require  of  the  Congress  until  we  get  it 
resolved. 

We  met  with  the  President  this  morn- 
ing and  he  said,  "Let  us  go  out  and  have 
public  hearings  in  all  the  States.  We 
were  going  to  have  them  In  Washington. 


gram. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  my  distinguished  friend.  I 
have  one  statement  to  make  in  answer 
to  that.  As  one  of  our  colleagues  put  It 
yesterday,  we  thought  we  had  gotten 
away  from  government  by  veto  and  gov- 
ernment by  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  This  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  get  us  away  from 
that  government  by  veto  by  maintaining, 
effectuating,  and  mandating  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  already  expressed  in 
public  law  should  be  carried  out. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Maine  for  a  comment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  two  Items:  First,  with  respect  to  his 
objective  and,  secondlv,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  Pollution  Control  Act 
as  it  relates  to  the  amendment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  closely  identify 
myself  with  his  objective.  I  could  not  take 
greater  offense  with  any  action  taken  by 
this  President  or  any  President  than 
with  respect  to  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  in  connection  with  these  water 
projects.  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the 
merits.  I  cannot  now  speak  all  that  much 
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to  the  merits  of  each  proj 
taiiily  do  not  object  to 
right  to  review  the  merit 
which  are  ongoing  when  h( 
However,  I  do  violently 
procedure  which  has  been 
procedure  which  has  deniec 
to  all  of  the  values  which 
these  projects,   denied   dun 
those  in  the  Congress  who 
taken  to  support  these 
them  laboriously  through 
mill  and  across  the  Pr 
denied  due  process  to  the 
and  regions  of  this  countr>' 
fected  and  t)eneflted. 
projects. 

I  will  just  refer  to  one 
respect  to  a  project  in 
affected.  It  Is  already 
environmental    Impact 
National  Environmenal 
gress  has  provided  funds 
the  environmental 
right  In  the  midst  of  that 
nameless    bureaucrat — well 
nameless  because  the  name 
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else  who  knows  anything  at 
project,  the  process  has 
this  fashion.  I  take  violent 
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On  the  technical  question 
friend  from  West  Virginia 
the  Congress  has  been 
panded  use  by  Presidents 
poundment  procedure  to 
money  for  projects  which 
has  approved.  I  refer  not 
projects  but  programs  acrots 
plane  of  the  Federal  budge! 
dents  increasingly  used 
it  came  to  be  called,  to 
of  the  legislative  branch  of 
ment.  That  practice  becarr^ 
under   the   Nixon 
finally  the  Congress  decideji 
choice  but  to  create  a 
cedure  for  dealing  with 
power.  So  we  adopted  the 
Control  Act  as  part  of  the 
Act  2  or  3  years  ago. 

I  never  felt  that  the 
Control  Act  went  far 
believe  any  President  ought 
right    to    impound    funds 
reasons.  If  funds  have  been 
by    Congress    to    implement 
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adopted  in  accordance  with  the  normal 
legislative  process  and  the  President  dis- 
agrees with  that  policy,  in  my  judgment, 
he  ought  to  come  back  to  the  same  legis- 
lative process  to  seek  to  change  the  pol- 
icy. No  President  should  have  the  right, 
unilaterally,  on  his  own,  to  frustrate  a 
policy  that  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
law  of  this  land,  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes.  In  accordance  with 
approval  by  both  Houses  and  legislation, 
either  signed  by  the  President  or  passed 
over  his  veto.  No  President  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  abort  a  policy  so  established. 
If  he  wants  to  change  it,  whether  It  has 
to  do  with  these  water  projects  or  any 
other  policy  or  program,  he  ought  to 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  Congress  to 
change  It  and  accept  the  normal  legisla- 
tive processes  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  do  that. 

That  has  not  been  done  with  these  19 
projects.  It  is  clear  it  has  not  been  done. 
It  is  clear  it  has  been  done  on  the  flimsi- 
est kind  of  evidence.  It  is  clear  that  it  has 
been  done  without  due  process.  The  two 
pages  of  evidence  that  were  submitted  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
the  President  as  justification  for  the 
aborting  of  the  Maine  project  was  a  dis- 
grace. I  put  it  in  the  Record  on  the  con- 
firmation hearings  of  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

I  have  to  conclude,  from  reading  those 
two  pages — they  did  not  even  occupy  all 
of  the  white  space  on  the  two  pages — 
that  in  terms  of  environmental  values,  a 
critical  distortion  was  included;  with  re- 
spect to  economic  benefits,  a  critical  fa- 
vorable fact  was  omitted. 

The  President  was  not  even  advised  In 
that  memorandum  that  the  environmen- 
tal impact  process  established  by  law  was 
imderway  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
very  environmental  answers  that  he  was 
seeking.  Instead,  he  was  urged,  on  the 
basis  of  this  skimpy,  flimsy,  distorted, 
two-page  memorandum,  to  abort  an  en- 
vironmental impact  process  In  which 
Congress  has  Invested  several  million 
dollars  to  Insure  that  due  process  would 
be  given  to  environmental  values,  to  eco- 
nomic values,  to  energy  valus.  That  proc- 
ess has  been  aborted. 

I  promise  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana that,  this  afternoon — I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Warren,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  I  intend  to  make  the 
same  points  to  him  that  I  am  making 
here,  and  I  intend  to  make  them  even 
more  vigorously,  if  I  can  find  a  way  to 
do  so. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  flnally,  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  sure  that 
section  402  of  his  amendment  would  be 
effective  legally.  I  hope  it  would  be.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  In  any  way  nmning 
counter  to  the  purposes  of  Budget  Re- 
form and  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act. 
Indeed.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  support  the  purposes  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

There  are  times  when  you  have  to  fight 
fire  with  fire.  When  the  Executive  aborts 
established  procedures.  I.  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  am  going  to  look  for  any- 


thing I  can  fire  back — anything  I  can  fire 
back. 

I  have  repeated  this  indignation  over 
and  over  again,  but  there  is  one  ques- 
tion about  the  Senator's  amendment  I 
want  to  clarify,  because  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  means. 

In  section  405.  it  says: 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  and  the  application  of  any  other  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  aI.so  be  invalid. 

Does  that  mean — I  make  the  question 
very  specific — that  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  in  some  way  held  in- 
valid— I  cannot  conceive  of  why  it 
should  be,  but  if  it  were,  it  Is  not  his  in- 
tention that  the  rest  of  this  bill  should 
be  held  hostage  to  it  and  should  fall  if 
this  does? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  precisely 
what  I  intend. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  a  concern,  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  reason  for  that 
is  if  they  knock  out  these  water  proj- 
ects, we  can  come  back  and  very  quickly, 
in  Congress,  reenact  this  jobs  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  President  does  not 
have  item  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  recognize  that,  but 
just  to  restrain  an  overeager  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  v/hich,  in  too  much  zeal, 
would  go  out  and  attempt  to  kill  these 
water  projects,  I  sought  to  make  it  a 
little  easier  for  them  to  support  the 
whole  bill,  the  whole  package.  I  think 
these  water  projects,  which  not  only  pro- 
vide jobs  but  stimulate  the  economy  as 
well  and  leave  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, are  more  important  to  the  jobs 
program,  the  unemployment  program, 
and  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation 
than  any  other  single  thing  we  can  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  that,  but 
I  really  disagree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, if  this  should  become  part  of  the 
bill  that  goes  to  the  White  House,  if  the 
President  disagrees  with  it,  he  has  to 
veto  the  whole  bill.  If  he  does  not  veto 
the  whole  bill,  what  course  would  then 
be  open  to  him? 

The  course  that  would  be  open  to  him 
would  be  to  send  up  deferrals  and  deci- 
sions upon  which  we  can  act  and  I  do 
not  think  any  court  will  hold  these  pro- 
visions invalid. 

If.  for  some  other  reason  down  the 
road,  that  should  happen.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  the  rest  of  the  bill  put  in 
Jeopardy.  I  am  a  little  worried  about 
this. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Maine  that  that  is  not 
the  most  important  provision  of  this 
amendment.  As  this  debate  goes  on.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  consider  deleting  that 
provision,  because  I  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  my  friend  from  Maine.  If  my 
colleagues  are  of  the  view  that  we  should 
take  out  that  so-called  nonseverabllity 
clause,  I  shall  do  so,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  this 
biU,  although,  in  my  view,  it  improves  it. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  comment. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  we  look  at  the  history  of 
some  of  these  confrontations.  Congress 
can  send  a  law  down  to  the  President 
and  the  President  says,  "I  don't  care 
what  they  say,  I  am  just  not  going  to  do 
It" — this  has  happened.  One  could  con- 
tend that,  we  will  say,  you  cannot  tell 
the  President  what  to  do  by  an  aet  of 
Congress.  You  and  I  know  that  by 
rights,  the  President  is  supposed  to  obey 
the  law  just  like  everybody  else.  I 
thought  that  was  pretty  well  established 
In  that  Nixon  controversy  over  impound- 
ments. But,  at  the  same  time,  one  could 
well  say,  "Wait  a  minute,  we  don't  think 
what  you  did  was  constitutional  and  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it." 

It  seems  to  me,  that  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  well  to  say,  "All  right,  if  you 
want  to  veto  the  bill,  go  ahead  and  veto 
it.  If  you  do  not  want  to  veto  this  bill, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  live  with  it." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Uve  with  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  being  the  case,  we 
should  see  where  we  stand. 

I,  for  one,  would  have  no  problem 
whatever  in  putting  in  these  projects 
that  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Con- 
gress and  have  a  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio,  justified  in  the  Nation's  interest, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  I  for 
one  would  be  willing  to  go  on  the  record 
as  saying  these  projects  have  a  higher 
benefit  ratio  than  some  of  the  make- 
work  projects  in  this  emergency  bill  to 
try  to  put  people  to  work.  I  would  be 
willing  to  say  that,  dollar  for  dollar, 
they  have  a  higher  priority  than  that 
refund  we  are  being  asked  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate,  where  everybody  gets  $50 
whether  he  needs  it  or  not. 

That  is  like  throwing  bushels  of  $50 
bills  off  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument  in  a  high  wind  and  hoping 
it  does  a  lot  of  good. 

But  most  of  the  people  will  not  be 
getting  the  $50.  I  challenge  them  to  put 
the  $50-a-head  deal  on  an  economic 
cost-benefit  ratio  up  against  a  waterway 
project  that  the  President  is  proposing 
to  hold  up. 

What  cost-benefit  ratio  can  we  put  on 
$50  for  everybody? 

It  would  obviously  do  somebody  some 
good  for  trivial  things  like  whisky, 
cigarettes,  maybe  even  marijuana,  but 
how  much  lasting  good? 

Some  of  it  will  go  to  make  somebody 
a  good  meal,  that  otherwise  they  might 
not  have  had. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
place  the  kind  of  benefit  on  $50  for 
everybody,  not  knowing  what  they  will 
do  with  it,  that  we  can  on  a  very  care- 
fully studied  project  with  a  favorable 
cost  ratio. 

Furthermore.  I  say  about  the  interest 
rates  that  when  President  Eisenhower 
started  raising  those  interest  rates,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  raised  any  more  critic- 
ism of  that  than  I  did,  that  these  high 
Interest  rates  were  not  justified,  in  our 
opinion.  But  when  we  have  a  persistent 


infiation  of  better  than  4.5  percent  a 
year — many  years  over  6  percent — then 
if  the  interest  rate  Is  not  higher  than  the 
inflation,  the  man  really  has  not  been 
paid  anything  at  all. 

For  example,  if  we  have  6-percent  in- 
flation and  only  4-percent  interest,  the 
Goverimient  has  stolen  2  percent  from 
that  man.  He  has  to  get  at  least  6  percent 
to  break  even,  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
So  the  interest  rate,  if  we  discount  for 
inflation,  has  not  gone  up  at  all. 

The  President  referred  to  about  6%- 
interest  rate.  If  we  discount  it  for  infla- 
tion, it  Is  less  than  2  percent. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  not  going  to  dis- 
count it  for  inflation,  we  should  put  on 
the  benefit  side  the  effect  of  the  inflation 
because  projects,  such  as  waterway 
projects,  result  in  great  savings  in  labor 
and  they  result  in  great  savings  in  en- 
ergy and  materials. 

All  those  items  go  up  with  Inflation. 
Therefore,  the  benefit  goes  up  as  the  in- 
terest cost  goes  up. 

I  submit  that  when  the  President  talks 
about  the  interest  rate  going  up  to  6.5 
percent,  he  Is  totally  Ignoring  inflation, 
or  I  submit  the  President  ought  to  con- 
sult with  his  economic  adviser  to  see  what 
we  want  to  do  on  the  interest  factor, 
discount  it  for  inflation  or  add  the  bene- 
fit. 

But  the  inflation  factor  ought  to  be 
added  as  a  beneflt  on  the  benefit  side,  or 
it  should  be  taken  off  by  discounting  it 
on  the  interest  side. 

We  have  the  law  on  our  side.  The  law 
says  these  projects  will  be  built  and  that 
when  we  appropriate  the  money.  It  will 
be  spent. 

If  the  President  is  not  going  to  do  it, 
we  might  as  well  face  up  to  it  and  say 
that,  desirable  as  we  think  these  emer- 
gency employment  programs  are,  we  do 
not  think  they  are  any  more  important, 
and  dollar  for  dollar  no  better,  than  the 
ones  he  is  recommending  to  us  in  some 
make-work  projects  on  the  theory  if 
somebody  can  find  somewhere  to  put 
somebody  to  work  where  they  think  de- 
sirable, we  will  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  it. 

I  honestly  cannot  see  how  such  unde- 
fined projects,  sight  unseen,  have  a 
higher  economic  benefit  ratio  than  those 
the  Congress  has  studied. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing that  this  Nation  does  that  would 
more  effectively  get  at  the  gnawing 
problems  of  imemployment  and  of  eco- 
nomic slowdown  than  to  do  something 
like  this. 

On  this  particular  water  project  I  was 
just  talking  about,  we  have  5,000  people 
involved  in  building  these  rigs.  We  have 
the  energy  supply  of  the  Nation  held 
hostage  by  this  project. 

I  talked  about  those  pictures.  I  asked 
Senators  to  look  at  the  pictures.  This  is 
a  picture  of  a  360-foot  rig  coming  down 
the  bayou.  That  is  the  present  width. 

This  rig  being  built  in  the  second  pic- 
ture is  a  440-foot-wide  rig  destined  to 
go,  I  suppose,  to  the  Atlantic  Continental 
Shelf  or  to  the  gulf. 

Mr.  LONG.  Or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
deep  water. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right,  deep 
water,  over  a  thousand  feet  of  water. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  tell  me  if  this  is 
360  feet,  how  they  will  get  that  440-foot 
rig  out  to  where  it  is  going,  and  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  the  5,000  employees 
and  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  of  the  coimtry  In  the  mean- 
time? 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Indicated  my  agreement  with  the 
thinking  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  except  as  I  said,  the  concern 
with  section  405. 

I  think  the  purpose  can  be  provided 
without  that. 

Can  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me, 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  without  sec- 
tion 405? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  did  speak  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE)  and  while  my  preference  is  to  leave 
in  section  405,  I  think  the  logic  of  tak- 
ing it  out,  particularly  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  V/orks  Committee  feels 
that  it  should  be  out  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  feels  that  it 
should  be  out.  Is  overwhelming. 

So  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
modify  the  amendment  by  striking  sec- 
tion 405  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITLE     IV— FEDERAL     PUBLIC     WORKS 
PROJECTS    CONTINUATION 
Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that: 

(A)  The  construction  projects  listed  In 
Public  Law  94 — 355,  the  Public  Works  for 
Water  and  Power  Development  and  Energy 
Research  Appropriations  Act,  1977,  and  in 
Public  Law  94-351,  the  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Programs  Appropriations,  1977, 
represent  the  foundation  of  our  national 
public  works  activity.  Such  projects  are  es- 
sential to  the  reduction  of  unemployment; 

(B)  Such  projects  provide  long-term  bene- 
fits to  communities,  to  states,  and  to  the 
entire  nation  in  terms  of  water  manage- 
ment, flood  control,  navigation,  recreation 
and  enhanced  economic  activity;  and 

(C)  Such  projects  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  after  protracted  hearings 
and  consideration  extended  over  many  years. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  and  are  be- 
ing made  pursuant  thereto.  It  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress  that  such  projects  should 
not  be  discontinued  except  by  following  the 
legislative  process  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  the  deferral  and 
rescission  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
all  appropriations  provided  in  Public  Laws 
94-355  and  94-351  for  construction  projects 
or  for  Investigation,  planning,  or  design  re- 
lated to  construction  projects  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  by  the  President. 

Sec.  403.  Section  402  of  this  Act  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  have  the  legal  effect  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  any  deferral  of 
budget    authority    previously    provided    for 
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end  : 
Section 


construction  projects  In  Publ 
or  In  any  prior  law  appropriatlDg 
the  United  States  Army  Corps 
or    the    Department   of   Interior 
Reclamation,  or  for  constructldo 
Public  Law  94-351  or  any  prld 
prlatlng  funds  for  construction 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultun 
for  In  Section   1013(b)    of 
344,  the  Congressional  Budget 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974 
equivalent  to  a  Congressional 
Intent  not  to  uphold  any  resc 
et  authority  with  regard  to 
ated  for  construction  projects 
94-355  or  Public  Law  94-351  or 
tlon  projects  In  any  prior  law 
funds  for  the  United  States 
Engineers,  the  Department  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  th( 
of  Agriculture,   as  provided 
1012(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344 

Sec.  404.  It  Is  hereby  relterateb 
terest  rates  or  rates  of  discount 
to  assess  the  return  on  the 
menfs  Investment  in  projects 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
partment  of  Interior  Bureau  of 
shall  be  those  Interest  rates  or 
count  established  by  Public 
Water  Resources  Development 
by  any  prior  law  authorizing 
United   States  Army  Corps  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  Bui|eau 
matlon. 
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have 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
and  Jack  Albertine  of  Senator 
staff  be  granted  privilege 
during  debate  on  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  td 
from  Washington. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr. 
could  go  on  for  quite  a  whU^ 
so-called  move  downtowTi 
projects.  But  I  want  to 
Senator's  amendment  by  _ 
how  flimsy,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  was  the  sheet 
received. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Senator  suspend  until  we 
the  Senate,  please? 

Will  those  in  the  aisles  an< 
bers  please  take  their  seati 
conversing  please  retire  to 
room? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisi=i 
the  projects  that  leaked  ou 
known  project  to  everybody 
ate  for  many  years — Grand 

It  is  a  project  to  build  the 

plant  at  Grand  Coulee 

provide  cheap  hydroelectric 
is  in  short  demand. 

It  is  78  to  80  percent 
a   benefit-to-cost   ratio   of 
does  the  Senator  thinlc? — 40 

It  is  one  of  the  highest 
ratios    ever   given    to   a 
project. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 

I  do  not  know  whether 
has  ever  been  out  in  my 
country.  But  the  third 
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passed  every  environmental  test  for  al- 
most 4  years.  It  might  stop  some  rattle- 
snakes from  mating,  or  stop  some  jack- 
rabbits  from  running  around,  but  that 
is  about  all. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
read  the  list.  We  have  invested  In  the 
Grand  Coules  reclamation  and  power 
project  himdredo  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  creates  low-cost  electric  power.  And 
there  is  a  40-to-l  b/c  ratio.  If  that  is 
not  a  project  that  should  go  on,  includ- 
ing the  ones  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  mentioned,  I  have  never  heard  of 
one  that  should.  So  I  join  the  Senator. 

As  to  the  other  project  listed,  I  have 
been  working  for  years  to  get  what  we 
call  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon  and  Tim- 
*nel.  It  will  irrigate  new  land.  And  this 
project  is  now  imder  construction.  The 
farmers  are  going  to  pay  it  back  under 
a  formula.  It  is  all  going  to  be  paid  back. 

Under  the  other  administrations,  we 
repeatedly  directed  them  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  to  spend  the  money. 

There  is  a  total  local  contribution  of 
$15  million.  That  Is  nearly  half  of  the 
total  cost  for  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon 
and  Tunnel.  It  is  unusual  to  have  that 
much  local  contribution  from  the  State 
in  a  project. 

Whether  you  come  from  the  West  or 
the  Middle  West  o:  even  the  East  or  the 
Northeast,  pubhc  works  projects  create 
jobs.  They  help  unemplojrment.  You  have 
something  to  show  for  that  is  worthwhile. 
It  is  rare  to  have  a  public  works  projects 
built  and  then  have  somebody  say  that 
It  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  building.  I 
do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  do  not  receive 
back  dollar  for  dollar.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
penditure. It  Is  an  Investment — an  in- 
vestment in  the  area  and  in  the  coimtry. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Forty  to  one  Is  the 
benefit-cost  ratio.  I  would  like  to  get  in 
on  that  investment.  We  put  in  a  dollar 
and  get  back  $40.  And  we  create  jobs  and 
low-cost  electric  power,  which  is  now 
being  transferred  all  over  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
All  of  us  out  West  are  just  flabbergasted 
that  this  would  happen.  I  cannot  find  out 
yet  how  it  happened.  The  Senator  was 
at  the  White  House  today.  I  was  not 
invited  because  I  think  we  are  on  the 

st*ooTifi  list 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  fellows  on  the  first  list 
were  invited  down  there  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Did  the  person  who 
made  up  the  list  show? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  could  not  find  out 
precisely  how  these  lists  are  put  together. 
The  first  list  has  19  projects.  The  second 
list,  for  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  has 
38  projects.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  there 
will  be.  We  think  there  are  27  projects  on 
that  list. 

Those  lists  will  hit  like  a  bombshell 
around  here.  If  we  do  not  do  something, 
in  my  judgment,  in  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  spend  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  effort  and  energy 
of  the  Senate  in  trying  to  undo  it.  All  of 


us  will  go  back  to  our  States  and  have 
hearings  and  have  a  meeting  with  the 
President  and  with  Bert  Lance,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Nobody  is  going  to  be  doing  anything 
but  ti-ying  to  restore  their  water  projects. 
I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  I  am  not.  We 
can  let  the  rest  of  this  jobs  bill  go.  We 
are  going  to  drop  everything  to  try  to  get 
those  water  projects  on  stream  again.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  win 
the  fight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  long  nm,  we 
will  win.  We  can  override  the  President's 
veto  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  it  stops  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  us  do  it  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  imagine  a  Senator  from 
Washington  going  to  his  State  and  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  benefits  or  demerits 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam?  [Laughter.] 

If  I  were  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  they  would  hang  me  from 
a  tree.  I  would  not  even  want  to  show 
up  for  a  hearing  like  that.  Nobody  would 
speak  against  it.  Maybe  some  people 
downtown  might  surface  for  the  hearings 
and  we  could  learn  their  names. 

This  is  absolutely  incredible.  This  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  economy  in  some 
areas.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  can 
do  to  revive  our  economy.  We  also  have 
something  of  value  to  show  for  when  we 
are  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  this 
amendment  but  also  to  make  a  general 
observation  which  I  hope  every  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  will  hear,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  there  is  a  list  of  19  water  proj- 
ects which  have  been  canceled  by  the 
President.  The  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, said  that  no  one  in  the  West  would 
be  against  such  a  measure;  no  one  in  the 
Middle  West  would  be  against  such  a 
measure.  He  said  that  even  persons  in 
the  Northeast — looking  at  me — might 
support  it.  Why  did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  President,  he  said  it  because  none 
of  these  programs  has  anything  to  do 
with  my  State.  I  am  not  on  that  list  of  19. 
I  am  not  on  that  secret  second  list  and 
the  third  list  that  the  secret  environ- 
mentalist is  drawing  up. 

I  am  for  these  programs,  for  the  reason 
that  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  has  stated.  I 
want  that  bayou  widened.  I  want  you  to 
go  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  find  the 
gas  to  keep  the  houses  of  my  State  and 
my  region  warm  and  our  factories  work- 
ing. But  I  have  to  observe— and  I  ask 
Senators  to  remember — that  when  you 
dig  that  bayou  wider  and  deeper,  for 
every  dollar  that  comes  from  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  $10  will  come  from  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  State.  For  every  dollar 
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from  Louisiana  and  from  Washington, 
$10  will  come  from  New  York. 

We  began  this  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  comity,  of  the  legitimate  expecta- 
tions of  States  which  felt  that  these 
measures  had  been  approved,  that  a  long 
time  ago  that  had  been  done. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  and  dear 
leader,  Mr.  Randolph,  used  the  word 
"hostage."  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton spoke  of  impoundment.  I,  also,  should 
like  to  speak  about  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  States  that  are  not  on  this 
list. 

Last  year,  Congress  passed  an  emer- 
gency public  works  measure  which,  in  an 
attempt  to  relieve  unemployment,  made 
a  sensible  distinction  in  terms  of  the 
severity  of  unemployment  and  divided — 
on  a  two-thirds,  one-third  basis — the 
funds  as  between  those  States  which 
were  below  the  national  level  of  unem- 
ployment and  those  which  were  above. 
Those  above  the  7.7  level  were  to  receive 
additional  allocations  from  this  severity 
fund  of  35  percent.  Thirty-five  percent 
was  to  be  allocated  to  those  with  severely 
high  unemployment. 

In  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee,  a  posi- 
tion arose  from  States  which  are  better 
off,  who  said,  "We  want  to  give  this 
money  to  States  that  are  better  off." 

This  seemed  to  us  inequitable.  We  were 
continuing  legislation  already,  in  effect, 
in  practice. 

The  chairman  was  surprised;  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  was 
surprised;  we  were  all  surprised  and  a 
little  bit  hurt  by  Senators  who  were  rep- 
resenting States  that  are  better  off.  and 
yet  who  wanted  to  take  money  away  from 
us  under  a  formula  which  we  thought 
was  a  legitimate  expectation,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  remind 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  his  amendment 
but  that  his  amendment  will  result  in  a 
vast  flow  of  funds  out  of  the  Northeast 
of  the  United  States  down  into  the  South 
and  across  the  West.  One  might  think  of 
it  as  flowing  out  of  Lake  Chautauqua, 
where  the  Ohio  rises,  flowing  into  that 
very  bayou  the  Senator  so  desires  to 
widen — a  desire  with  which  I  share — and 
it  will  flow  out  into  what  was  once  called 
the  great  American  desert,  which  has 
been  turned  green  by  a  flow  of  funds  from 
the  Northeast. 

Somewhat  illogically  in  hydrological 
terms,  it  will  flow  over  the  Great  Divide 
and  down  the  Columbia  River  through 
the  turbines  of  the  Grand  Coulee,  only  to 
return— because  the  Grand  Coulee  pays 
back. 

In  a  short  while  now  this  Senate  will 
take  up  an  amendment  where  equally  the 
question  of  legitimate  expectations  will 
arise,  the  expectations  of  the  high  un- 
employment States,  that  the  formula  of 
the  Public  Works  Act  adopted  in  1976  will 
be  continued;  and  we  *all  be  grateful 
for  the  support  of  those  States  that  we 
support  now  when  this  next  amendment 
arises. 

I  anticipate  the  support  of  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  thank  him  in 
advance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  about  to  vote  on  would  deny 
the  comparabihty  pay  increase  scheduled 
to  take  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year 
to  those  who  have  just  received  the 
March  1  pay  raise.  It  would  not  affect 
future  comparabihty  pay  increases  for 
these  people. 

The  justification  for  the  legislation  is 
the  unusual  situation  where  the  com- 
parability pay  increase  would  otherwise 
become  effective  in  such  close  proximity 
to  a  substantial  raise  in  salary  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

The  legislation  would  not  go  beyond 
eliminating  the  single  pay  Increase  to 
take  effect  in  October  on  the  ground  that 
the  procedure  now  in  existence  for  deter- 
mining appropriate  changes  in  salary  for 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  high-level  members  of  the 
executive  branch  is  a  good  one,  designed 
to  remove  the  pay  issue  from  politics,  and 
should  be  maintained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  is  S.  964.  No  debate  is  in  order. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  called  for 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  Chair  per- 
mit another  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  it  would  be  out  of  order. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  parUamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  Chair  tell  us  ex- 
actly what  that  vote  is  at  2  o'clock? 
There  are  not  too  many  Members  in  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  964)  to  provide  that  the  salaries 
of  certain  positions  and  Individuals  which 
were  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall  not  be 
increased  by  the  first  comparability  pay  ad- 
justment occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn?  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,    the    Senator   from    Utah    (Mr. 


Hatch)   and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  44  Leg.) 
YEAS— 93 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Case 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durkin 
Eagieton 
Eastland 
Ford 


Gam 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiis 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

NAYS— 1 
Gravel 


Moynlhan 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Ta.madge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Welcker 

WUllams 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING- 6 


Glenn 
Hatch 


Laxalt 
McGovem 


Roth 
Schwelker 


So  the  bill  (S.  964) ,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker,  and  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  iNotrsfE.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga. Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Schmitt,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
first  adjustment  which,  but  for  this  Act, 
would  be  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  the  following  provisions  of 
law  In  the  sa.ary  or  rate  of  pay  of  positions 
or  Individuals  to  which  such  provisions  apply, 
shall  not  take  effect : 

(1)  the  second  sentence  of  section  104  of 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  com- 
parability adjustments  in  the  salary  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted  States; 

(2)  paragraph  (2)  of  section  601  (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  31),  relating  to  comparabUlty  adjust- 
ments In  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress; 

(3)  section  461  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  comparability  adjustments 
In  the  salary  and  rate  of  pay  of  Justices, 
Judges,  commissioners,  and  referees;  and 

(4)  section  5318  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  comparability  adjustments 
In  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  positions  In  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 
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Uie 


recog  nized. 


Presid  ent 


,   I  shall 
measure,  S. 
this  blU. 
order  In 


hive 


ICIR 


.  The  Sen- 
thelr  seats 


bjlieve  S.  964 
prevents  people 
scfiedule  from 
1  year.  Yet 
a  precedent 
votes  cost 
President,  I  ask 


ICEtR 
Will 


The  Sen- 
Senators 


Mr.  Presl- 


t  le 


tie 
affects 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  movel 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE 
ator  from  Virginia  Is 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr 
speak  very  briefly  on  the 
964.  just  passed,  I  voted  foi 

Mr.  President,  may  we 
the  Chamber?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFI^ 
ate  will  please  be  In  order 

Senators  will  please  takt 
or  clear  the  aisle. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  fact,  I 
is  a  good  bill  because  it 
under  the  executive  pay 
receiving  two  pay  raises  in 
I  hope  it  will  not  constitute 
so  that  if  each  year  Congreps 
of  living  increases — Mr 
that  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
ate  will  please  be  In  order, 
please  be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Thank  you 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  express 
this  bill  will  not  be  considered 
dent  for  future  years  for 
reason :  In  the  event  there 
in  the  cost  of  living  It 
who  work  for  the  Government 
they  are  included  in  the 
schedule  or  not,  and  it  miglit 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  th^re 
an  adjastment  in  pay  of  3. 
cent  and  If  the  top  executivefe 
ment  were  included  I  do  not 
the  public  in  general  w 
concerned  about  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if 
are  excluded  over  a  period 
to  8  years,  as  was  true 
then  they  receive  a  pay 
half  as  much  as  the  cost 
crease  had  been  over  a  pehod 
or  9  years,  they  would  b< 
considerable  public  criticism 

I  will  not  be  personally 
anv  changes  in  the  pay 
Members  of  Congress  in 
since  I  am  not  seeking 
term  will  end  at  the 
95th  Congress.  But  I  hope 
ership  will  consider  the  effect 
pay  increases  to  those  who 
executive  schedule. 

Oftentimes  we  hear  the 
schedule  referred  to  as  a 
pay  raise.  I  would  hope 
Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  thai  Members  of 
Congress  should  vote  on  th;ir  own  pay. 
When  a  member  of  the  He  use  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  voted  against  the  creation 
of  the  commission  imder  w  lich  the  pay 
is  set  for  Members  of  Cont  ress.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  if  we  deny  11  e  top  execu- 
tives of  the  Government  annual  adjust- 
ments, the  time  will  come  wjen  the  pres- 
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to  lay  that 

table  was 

.  The  Sen- 


hope  that 

a  prece- 

foUowing 

an  increase 

all  people 

whether 

ejcecutlve  pay 

mean  that 

would  be 

4,  or  5  per- 

of  Govern - 

believe  that 

be  unduly 


executives 
of  years  up 
recently,  and 
increase  even 
living  in- 
of  7.  8, 
subject  to 


(if 


aflfected  by 

1  chedules  of 

:  uture  years 

1.  My 

termlr^ation  of  the 

the  lead- 

of  denying 

be  in  the 


that 


\^ill 


executive  pay 

c  ongressional 

VIembers   of 


sure  will  be  on.  This  year  I  believe  the 
judiciary  sort  of  led  the  charge,  with 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  urging  that 
adjustments  upward  be  made,  in  pay  for 
the  judiciary.  A  commission  that  did 
recommend  increases  in  pay,  which  were 
reduced  by  the  President,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  throughout  the  coimtry  as  a 
congressional  pay  raise  even  though  it 
included  some  12,000  to  13,000  people, 
not  just  Members  of  Congress. 

I  did  not  know  that  this  bill  would  be 
taken  up  today,  did  not  know  we  were 
going  to  vote  on  it.  until  my  secretary 
this  morning  told  me  that  the  leadership 
had  contacted  our  office  and  said  we 
would  have  the  vote  on  the  measure  at 
2  o'clock.  In  my  opinion,  a  matter  such  as 
this  should  be  considered  within  the 
proper  committee  and  not  be  brought  up 
the  same  day  it  is  Introduced.  I  voted 
for  it,  as  did  almost  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Receiving  two  pay  raises  in  1  year 
certainly  cannot  be  justified. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  is  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  be  a  prec- 
edent for  future  years,  and  that  the 
Government  executive  pay  can  have  an 
adjustment  upward  or  downward,  de- 
pending on  how  the  cost  of  living  fluc- 
tuates in  individual  years. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  official  business  to- 
day when  the  vote  was  recorded  on  the 
bill  (S.  964)  regarding  the  cost-of-living 
Federal  pay  increase  contemplated  for 
October  of  1977. 

Mr.  President,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  In  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution denying  the  proposed  pay  raise. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  1977 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  427)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  public 
works  employment  program,  to  author- 
ize a  program  for  employment  of  teen- 
aged  youth  in  community  improvement 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  we  are  now  back  on  the 
unprinted  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support,  and  very  wholehearted  support, 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  would  ask  this  body  and  its 
Members  to  look  down  the  road  toward 
the  future  effect  of  that  thing  called 
cost-benefit  ratio,  and  see  If,  in  any  of 
the  more  sparsely  populated  States, 
whether  they  be  in  the  West  or  the 
Northeast,  any  project  In  hydraulics 
might  ever  again  qualify  for  public 
works  funding  in  those  areas  on  the  basis 
of  cost-benefit. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  we  use  cost- 
benefit  as  the  single  guiding  light  in  these 
decisions,  or  the  primary  guiding  light, 
then  we  are  making  a  conscious,  specific 
decision,  a  Federal  land  use  planning  de- 
cision for  the  West  which  will  do  nothing 
but  channel  more  and  more  of  that  re- 


source of  water  to  the  major  population 
centers  of  the  West.  Wyoming  water  and 
western  slope  Colorado  water  will  go  to 
Denver,  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix,  or  Albu- 
querque for  major  Industrial  projects, 
but  It  will  never  again  go  to  enhance  the 
economic  hopes  of  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas. 

That  will  hold  true  for  all  areas.  Never 
again  will  the  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  country  see  the  benefit  of  a  major 
water  project. 

I  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  we  had 
better,  at  some  time  in  the  near  future, 
begin  to  figure  that  there  is  an  environ- 
mental benefit  to  be  gained  by  overlook- 
ing. In  certain  instances,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio.  We  may  be  facing  a  major  drought 
In  the  West  this  year,  which  could  cause 
serious  human  and  economic  disruptions, 
amd  the  longer  we  go  on  enacting  such 
measures,  the  more  we  will  concentrate 
the  uses  of  water  in  the  major  popula- 
tion centers.  In  times  to  come,  in  50  or 
75  years,  when  other  big  droughts  arise, 
the  potential  human  disaster  is  unfore- 
castable. 

The  uses  of  water  will  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  decisions  that  these  decades 
face.  Water  projects  and  cost-benefit 
ratios  do  not  and  must  not  necessarily 
go  hand  in  hand.  Other  considerations, 
including  the  economic  hopes  and 
dreams  of  some  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, must  be  taken  into  account,  as  well 
as  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

So  I  shall  definitely  support  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  and  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment: Messrs.  Wallop.  Hathaway, 
Young,  Gravel,  Hollincs,  Hatfield, 
Randolph,  Bentsen.  Baker,  Thurmond. 
Hansen.  Cannon,  and  Haskell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  include  my  name? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  Senator  Jack- 
son as  well. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Here  is  another  over 
here. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  Senator  Bur- 
dick. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  Senator 
Macnuson,  too. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Macnuson. 
Senators  Burdick  and  Macnuson. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  Senator  Do- 
menici,  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Domenici. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  think. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Church, 
Senator  Curtis 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  ScHMtrr, 
Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Hayakawa. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent 
request?  Will  the  Senator  include  me  as 
a  cosponsor? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  Senator  Muskie 
also  be  added.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  able  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Sally  Walker  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request  on  behalf  of  Bruce  Malone 
and  Mary  Repper  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unainlmous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  by  adding,  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 402,  the  following  language:  "and 
expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  made." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  will 
be  so  modified.  Will  the  Senator  send  his 
modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
all  this  modification  does  Is  make 
doubly  clear  that  those  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  shall 
not  only  be  expended,  but  be  expended 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  appropri- 
ations are  made. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  my  staff.  Robert 
Jerome,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  we  could  vote  right  away, 
mainly  because  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  must 
catch  a  plame.  and  Is  anxious  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  About  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  think  it  will  be  before 
the  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  opposition.  Is  there  opposi- 
tion to  It? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  for  a 
comment  from  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  just  in  case  there  is  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yielded.  I  have  sat  here  enraptured.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am  delighted 
to  ask  him  to  let  me  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  if  I  may  be. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  J  do  that  with  great 
pleasure,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  only  enraptured 
but  fairly  lyrical  in  my  praise  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side.  I  only 
note  that  on  occasion  they  are  trying  to 
identify  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  place 
level  bureaucrat  who  made  up  these 
cancellations.  When  a  Republican  was  in 
the  White  House  there  was  no  such 
timidity.  The  authority  stUl  rests  there. 
I  am  sure  President  Carter  does  not  dis- 
avow the  efforts  of  those  people,  mis- 
guided as  they  were. 

But.  Mr.  President,  seriously.  I  think 
this  is  a  service  to  the  Senate  and  the 
coyntry.  I  commend  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  doing  it.  I  hope  and  trust 
there  will  be  unauiimous  support  in  the 
tradition  of  bipartisanism  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  DAICFORTH.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  had  a 
short  amendment  which  he  wants  to  pre- 
.sent.  I  am  not  In  a  hurry,  but  other  col- 
leagues are  in  a  hurry.  I  wonder  if  there 
will  be  objection  if  we  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  vote  immediately  after  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  1 
minute  to  finish  my  remarks  which  were 
interrupted  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Is  this  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senator  poses? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Immediately  after 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  any  amendment  to  that, 
with  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Before  the  vote,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  for 
clarification.  I  would  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  not  asked  for 
unanimous  consent.  I  will  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  hear  all  the 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate  will  Senators 
please  take  their  desk? 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  Is  an  unprinted 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  it  is 
an  unprinted  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  understand  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  to  be  that  the 
interest  rate  would  be  tied  to  section  80 
the  1974  Water  Resources  Department 
Act? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  simple  reaf- 
firmation of  the  law  of  the  land  at  this 
time.  The  law  of  the  land  at  this  time 
Is  set  out  in  the  Water  Resources  Act 
of  1974  and  in  other  congressional  dec- 
larations. We  are  not  changing  the  law 
one  whit  or  one  tittle  in  respect  of  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of 
that.  Apparently  some  in  the  executive 
do  not  understand  what  the  law  is  and 
we  are  reminding  them  what  the  law  is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  attempting  to 


further  document  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  requesting  and  which 
has  been  answered.  That  came  out  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  a  bill 
which  became  law  in  1974.  I  am  indi- 
cating that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  correct  as  to  the  chamge  which  was 
made  at  that  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JfELSON.  This  would  have  the 
effect,  as  I  understand  it.  of  legislatively 
blocking  the  proposal  of  the  President  to 
reconsider  projects  at  the  interest  rate 
of  6%.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Not  of  legislatively 
blocking  that,  but.  In  effect,  reminding 
the  President  what  the  law  of  the  land 
is.  The  law  respecting  interest  rates  is 
on  the  books  now  and  no  one  in  the 
executive  branch,  not  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  anyone  else, 
can  change  that  Interest  rate  unilateral- 
ly. We  have  had  Government  by  the  ex- 
ecutive too  long  around  here,  In  my 
view,  and  I  believe  we  need  to  remind 
this  good  President  as  to  what  the  law 
of  the  lamd  Is. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Since  this  amendment 
is  not  printed  and  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  it,  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  impact  of  the  language  will  be.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  It  is  a  good  or  bad 
idea.  How  does  it  affect  the  President's 
authority  under  the  law  now  for  a  re- 
scission or  a  deferral? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to  fis- 
cal year  1977  appropriations  this  oper- 
ates as  a  disapproval  of  any  such  rescis- 
sion or  deferral. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  have  It  clear  that 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  bar 
the  President  from  utilizing  the  author- 
ity he  now  has  for  a  deferral  or  a  rescis- 
sion by  legislative  action  in  advance  of 
the  President  making  a  decision  for  de- 
ferral or  rescission  on  any  one  of  the 
19  projects? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
reason  for  that  Is  that  the  President  has 
already  announced  19  projects  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  flimsy  evidence 
in  the  world — and  many  Senators  have 
already  seen  the  evidence  on  which  that 
action  is  based.  It  being  virtually  non- 
existent— I  believe  the  President  will 
try  to  go  beyond  the  power  of  rescission 
and  deferral  by  failing,  for  example,  on 
March  18  to  put  under  contract  the 
Bayou  Chene,  Boeuf,  and  Black  Project 
in  my  State.  That  is  March  18.  If  he 
fails  to  do  that,  he  does  not  have  to 
defer  or  rescind  in  order  to  fail  to  make 
that  contract. 

All  this  amendment  says.  In  effect,  Is 
that  the  Congress  really  meant  what  It 
did  by  passing  these  projects  through 
authorizations  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  we  meant  what  we  intended  to  do 
by  the  Appropriations  Act  of  1977.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  it  also  has  a  statement 
of  policy,  a  statement  of  intent  by  the 
Congress,  that  we  believe  these  public 
works  projects  are  the  keystones,  the 
centerpieces,  the  most  important  part 
of  any  jobs  programs.  Not  only  do  they 
produce  jobs  but  they  produce  water, 
flood  protection,  recreation,  economic 
activity,  and  they  are  in  the  national 
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Anybody  who  says  to  me  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  not  prepared  to 
build  anything  we  ask  them— anything— 
does  not  know  the  politics  of  the  corps  or 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  I  am  just  saying  that 
I  know  that  of  one  project  in  my  State 
and  I  know  the  disaster  it  has  created 
for  the  people  involved.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  President's  instinct  is  absolutely 
correct  in  saying,  let  us  bring  a  halt  to 
this  wholesale  dam-building  in  this  coun- 
tiT  just  because  Members  of  Congress  or 
sections  of  the  country  want  some  kind 
of  project.  I  am  not  saying  all  these 
projects  are  bad;  they  are  not.  There  is 
no  question  that  some  of  them  are  good. 
Some  of  them  arfe  very  bad.  I  do  not  want 
the  Senate  to  do  anything  this  afternoon 
that  would  handicap  the  President  in 
providing  some  long  needed  national 
leadership  to  force  us  to  address  our- 
selves very  carefully  to  these  projects 
and  start  rapidly  cutting  back  on  them, 
because  we  are  wsisting  money.  We  are 
damaging  watersheds,  ruining  rivers,  and 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  in  lots  of  them  is 
not  there.  In  many  cases  the  cost  benefit 
ratio  is  a  sham. 

Every  time  they  are  short  on  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  they  just  decide  that  the 
recreation  benefit  is  five  times  as  great — 
will  be  greater— as  it  really  is.  That  is 
what  they  did  on  the  Kickapoo,  that's 
what  they  do  all  across  the  country.  It  is 
a  game.  When  the  cost-benefit  ratio  did 
not  work,  they  just  goosed  up  the  recrea- 
tion benefit. 

So  because  this  amendment  is  brought 
out  at  this  time,  without  a  chance  to 
study  it— it  is  not  printed— I  am  con- 
cerned about  precipitately  adopting 
something  here  without  having  a  chance 
to  give  it  some  study.  If  we  have  to  vote 
on  it  now.  I  shall  have  to  go  against  it, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
correct  on  the  merits  or  not  correct.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  major  act;  that,  at 
least,  we  ought  to  leave  this  amendment 
until  tomorrow  and  let  us  have  a  chance 
to  take  a  look  at  it  on  the  merits.  Then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  vote  yea  or  nay  to- 
morrow. But  the  Senator  is  asking  us  to 
vote  on  a  major  thing — and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  very  able — on  which 
he  has  done  his  own  studying  and  is  sat- 
isfied that  his  position  is  correct,  or  he 
would  not  take  it.  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  is  correct,  because  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  not  agree 
to  hold  up  this  amendment  until  it  is 
printed  and  allow  us  to  look  at  it  over- 
night and  vote  on  it  tomorrow.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
it.  We  can  have  an  agreed  time  to  vote 
tomorrow.  Just  give  us  a  chance  to  sit 
down  and  spend  a  little  time  evaluating 
how  it  fits  into  the  1974  law,  what  the 
President,  in  fact,  what  authorities  he 
was  attempting  to  utilize  or  is  utilizing, 
so  we  can  make  this  major  decision  in 
the  light  of  some  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  the  floor.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to 
hold  it  up  until  tomorrow,  I  shall  not  be 
here  tomorrow.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  accord  me  a  pair  if  we 
vote  on  this  tomorrow.  I  have  a  long- 
standing commitment  that  wiD  take  me 
away  from  here  this  afternoon.  I  hope  I 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  Senator's 
giving  me  a  pair  on  this  matter,  if  we  are 
going  to  vote  tomorrow,  because  I  should 
like  to  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  I  have  had  a  long-standing  position, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  not  to  give  a 
pair;  but  because  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue,  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  a  pair  if  he  is  voting 
on  the  WTong  side  of  the  issue — opposite 
from  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  shall  take  my  chances,  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  But  my  guess  is  I  shall 
be  safe  if  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  that  may  be  so 
in  the  Senator's  State.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  give  the  Senator  a  pair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  respond  first 
to  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  take  his  advice  on 
most  things  legislative  and  ethical. 

Let  me  say  that  this  amendment  is  as 
clear  as  the  noon  day  Sun  on  a  cloudless 
day.  There  is  nothing  precipitate  about 
it.  It  simply  undoes  what  the  President 
proposes  to  do.  It  is  the  President  who  is 
precipitate.  It  is  the  executive  who  is  pre- 
cipitate in  trying  to  undo  years  of  work 
of  Congress,  slowly  taken,  very  consid- 
ered in  its  judgment — hearings,  law- 
suits, hearings  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  have  been  working, 
Mr.  President,  on  some  of  these  projects 
for  in  excess  of  25  years  and  here,  in  a 
period  of  days—  even  hours — we  are  sup- 
posed to  junk  all  those  projects.  I  think 
tlie  Senate  is  ready  to  vote. 

I  just  received,  Mr.  President,  two 
more  coauthors.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Hansek  and  Senator  Stone 
be  added  as  coauthors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  majority,  but  I  think  we  are  ready  to 
vote  as  soon  as  we  dispone  of  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  wish 
to  underscore  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson). 

This  matter  is  not  as  cut  and  dried  as 
every  Senator  might  like  to  believe.  There 
arc  19  projects.  Each  project  has  its  own 
problems  in  its  own  area — cost-benefit 
ratio,  ecological  ramifications,  and  the 
like.  I  learned  about  this  amendment  just 
about  20  minutes  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  roUcall  vote.  My  distinguished  col- 
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league  from  Missouri,  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
speak  in  a  moment,  showed  me  an 
amendment  that  he  intends  to  offer  to 
the  Johnston  amendment. 

The  Meramec  Park  Lake,  one  of  these 
projects,  is  a  project  in  Missouri.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Danforth)  is 
opposed  to  that  project  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  He  can  better  express 
himself  on  this  than  I.  I  have  a  some- 
what different  position. 

Along  with  the  Governor  of  Missouri 
and  two  Members  of  the  House,  I  have 
called  for  a  referendum  in  the  appro- 
priate counties  in  eastern  Missouri  on  the 
future  of  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  proj- 
ect. If  that  referendum  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, then  it  is  my  intention  to  join  with 
my  colleague  to  terminate  that  project. 
The  referendum  concept  is  still  pending 
in  the  Missouri  legislature,  so  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  project  terminated  here 
today.  Yet  I  do  not  want  it  to  proceed, 
full  blast,  with  $9  million  in  unexpended 
funds  that  are  still  available  from  the 
fiscal  1977  budget  which  money  might  be 
expended  wastefuUy  and  imprudently  if 
the  project  were  in  fact  later  to  be  can- 
celled. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  personally  would 
very  much  appreciate  the  same  thing 
that  Senator  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has 
said  he  wouM  appreciate;  namely,  the 
luxury  of  an  evening  to  try  to  examine 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  to  see  the  interrelationship  of 
the  amendment  that  is  to  be  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Missouri.  After  some 
cvernlght  reflection,  I  may  want  to  add 
an  amendment  that  would  put  enough 
money  into  tlie  project  to  keep  it  afloat 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  without  sink- 
ing it  entirely  at  this  time. 

Now.  that  is  my  dilemma.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  are  dilemmas  in  other 
States  with  respect  to  the  other  18  proj- 
ects. Therefore,  I  think  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  certainly 
a  legitimate  one,  for  all  of  us  to  have 
the  luxury  of  one  evening's  repose  or 
reflection  on  a  very  Important  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  couDle  of  questions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  First,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  also  would 
like  a  little  extra  time. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I 
may,  regarding  specific  language  here 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  Senator's  un- 
printed  amendment,  where  it  says: 

Section  402  Is  also  equivalent  to  a  Con- 
gressional statement  of  Intent  not  to  uphold 
any  rescission  of  budget  authority  with  re- 
gard to  funds  appropriated  for  construction 
projects  In  Public  Law  94-355  or  Public  Law 
94-361  or  for  construction  projects  in  any 
prior  law  appropriating  funds  for  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

That  seems  awfully  broad  to  me  and 
I  do  not  know  what  is  included,  but  I 
assume  that  more  than  the  19  projects 
are  included  in  all  those  public  laws 
mentioned  here;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  What 
we  have  involved  are  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers appropriations,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation appropriations,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  appropriations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  means  if  the 
proponents  or  the  opponents  of  any  of 
the  300 — I  understand  320  projects  are 
covered  imder  those  public  laws — if  the 
President,  the  opponents,  the  propo- 
nents, and  everybody  else  agreed  that 
an  egregious  mistake  had  been  made, 
they  would  still  have  to  go  ahead  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course  not. 

All  this  does  is  uphold  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  the  1977  Appropriations 
Act.  What  we  are  saying  to  the  President 
is  that  if  he  wants  to  kill  any  of  these 
projects,  then  follow  the  law;  that  is, 
follow  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions. 

If  we  look  on  section  401(C),  let  me 
read  it: 

(C)  Such  projects  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  after  protracted  hearings 
and  consideration  extended  over  many  years. 
Appropriations  have  been  made  and  are  be- 
ing made  pursuant  thereto.  It  Is  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress  that  such  projects  should 
not  be  discontinued  except  by  following  the 
legislative  process  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  93-344,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

There  is  no  confiict  between  that  and 
section  403. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  can  this  Con- 
gress, how  can  the  Senate,  in  good  con- 
science say  we  are  today  passing  an 
amendment  here  which  is  a  congres- 
sional statement  of  intent  not  to  uphold 
any  rescission  of  budget  authority  by 
the  93d  and  94th  Congresses,  is  that 
binding  on  every  Member  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  statement  of 
intent  which  is  what  we  used  to  call  in 
the  law  imprecatory  suggestion. 

It  is  a  statement  of  what  the  Congress 
intent  is  at  this  time  because  we  are 
fighting  a  blanket  disapproval  by  the 
Executive  and  what  we  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  is,  if  he  has  a  project  he  wants 
deauthorized,  then  come  in  with  a  bill 
to  deauthorize  it.  If  he  has  a  project  he 
wants  to  defer  the  money  on,  then  come 
in  pursuant  to  subsection  (C)  of  401 
and  propose  a  deferral  or  rescission. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  would  he  do  that 
if  we  are  stating  it  is  our  intent  not  to 
uphold  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  that  simply 
is  a  statement  of  intent. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Congress  meant  what 
it  said  in  the  1977  Appropriations  Act, 
and  the  Congress  can  change  its  mind 
pursuant  to  the  law. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  ask  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  uphold 
and  follow  the  law  and  under  that  law 
the  President  has  the  legal  right  to  pre- 
sent a  deferral  or  a  rescission. 

All  we  are  saying,  as  a  matter  of  In- 
tent to  not  support  that  decision  on  de- 
ferral. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  has  a  particular 
matter  that  he  wants  deferred  or  res- 


cinded, I  can  tell  him  that  it  will  be  no 
problem  to  get  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  go  along  with  the  Pres- 
ident's deferrals  or  rescissions. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  a  specific 
question  about  a  specific  project  in  my 
State  that  the  President  has  torpedoed. 
Let  me  give  the  status  of  it. 

It  is  a  long  channelization  from  the 
north  part  of  the  State  to  the  south 
part  of  the  State  of  a  river  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi fiyway.  It  has  been  highly  con- 
troversial for  many  years. 

The  first  year  I  was  Governor,  in  1971, 
they  started  on  the  south  end  and  chan- 
nelized about  4  miles — 4  miles  of  over 
150  miles. 

About  a  week  before  the  President  an- 
nounced the  deferral  or  rescission  of 
funds  for  all  the  projects,  they  started  a 
second  3.1  miles.  That  gives  7.1  miles  in 
one  county,  on  the  low  end  of  this  river. 

That  means,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  passes,  whatever 
funds  are  in  these  laws  right  now  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  that  project,  they 
can  channelize  that  stream  as  far  as  the 
money  will  go,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
land  without  this  amendment,  and  my 
amendment 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  am  on  record  publicly,  at  least  in  the 
press,  saying  if  that  project  is  going  to 
be  discontinued,  it  is  absolute  folly  to  do 
7  miles  of  it. 

All  we  are  doing  is  opening  up  a  little 
funnel  down  on  the  lower  end  of  this 
river  for  all  that  water  to  come  down  on 
those  poor  people  in  one  county. 

If  it  is  discontinued,  it  should  be  now, 
without  additional  work  done.  But  if  I 
know  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  they  will 
not  give  way  until  they  have  spent  every 
penny  of  that  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  Senator,  I  think  we  have  a  philo- 
sophical question  here  of  some  note. 
That  is  the  question  of  whether  wlien 
the  President  wants  to  discontinue  a 
project  he  ought  to  have  a  right  without 
coming  to  Congress. 

I  believe  he  should  not  have  that  right. 
I  believe  we  got  in  trouble  with  Mr.  Nix- 
on about  that  and  that  we  settled  it  with 
the  Budget  Control  Act. 

However,  if  the  Senator  wants  more 
assurance  and  would  like  to  put  a  special 
exception  for  that  project,  I  would  be 
glad  to  so  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  know  for  sure 
how  an  exception  could  be  made.  The 
Senator  has  language  here  saying  any 
rescission,  sny  deferral  of  any  of  these 
funds  that  the  93d  and  94th  Congresses 
passed. 

I  am  just  simply  saying  I  am  not  here 
to  defend  or  to  condemn  this  particular 
project.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  know  to 
an  absolute  certainty,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  be  successful  in  stopping 
that  project  it  should  be  stopped  right 
now  before  any  additional  work  is  done, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  President  can 
send  us  a  deferral  on  that  project,  or  a 
rescission,  and  this  amendment  does  not 
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prejudge  that  deferral  or 
judge  him  from  doing  that 
prevent    Congress    from 
That  is  very  clear  under  the 
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at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  not  m; ' 
of  the  Senator's  amendment 
adds  anything  with  respect 
thorlty  of  the  Corps  of 
these  projects. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  I  is  exactly 
right.  It  adds  nothing  at  a|l 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the 
good  friend  from  Arkansas, 
be  done  imder  the  amendment 
be  done  without  the  Senatpr 
ment. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    That 
correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  problem 
recognize  that  the  corps  righ 
present  law — and  the  Presidejnt 
ing — has  the  right  and  woiild 
with  that  project,  which  haji 
vlrorunental  muster  in  the 
peals  in  St.  Louis  and  probably 
muster  in  the  Supreme  C  mrt 
United  States.  I  do  not  know 
not  it  will,  but  I  do  know 
the  courts  or  the  Presiden ; 
are  going  to  be  succe-ssful 
that  project,  all  the  work 
to  be  done  between  now  and 
to  have  a  terrible  environm^tal 
on  our  State. 

I  am  saying  that  if  it  is 
pen,  I  want  it  to  happen  nolv 
willing  to  wait  until  the  Pres  ident 
courts  make  the  final  judgn^nt 

Mr.    MUSKIE.    My   view 
Johnston's  amendment  is 
President,   indeed,  wishes 
this  project,  to  stop  it 
esses  available  to  him  to  do 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  he  shotld 
vantage  of  those  processes  tc 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  he 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Not  to  my 

This  was  mentioned  in 
caucus  yesterday  and  on  the 
His  people  have  aborted, 
environmental  impact 
designed  to  raise  the  legitim 
about  which  the  Senator  is 
themselves,  aborted  the  prodess 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is 
seeking  to  do  is  to  put  the  ;e  decisions 
Into  the  proper  processes,  an4  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more 

The    consequence    that    the 
from  Arkansas  fears  is  one 
quences  that  the  President  aind 
pie  should  take  into  account 
threaten  the  kind  of  actior 
threatened. 
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If  a  project  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
which  the  Senator  has  described  elo- 
quently— and  I  understand  him  clearly— 
that  is  a  consequence  the  President 
should  take  into  account,  but  has  not, 
because  he  has  been  given  such  poor 
advice  by  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  decisions  that  he  has  to  make. 

All  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  tiy- 
ing  to  do  is  to  give  pause  to  that  kind 
of  helter-skelter,  casual,  poorly  thought 
out  executive  action.  There  is  a  process 
for  dealing  with  these  questions.  Con- 
gress has  followed  those  processes  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  and  the  President 
has  every  right  to  force  us  to  do  so.  So 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  for  us 
to  ask  that  he  do  so  as  well.  In  this  case, 
he  has  not  done  so,  not  on  the  basis  of 
any  evidence  we  have  been  given;  and  I 
have  tried  to  get  every  piece  of  evidence 
I  could  get  out  of  the  executive  branch 
as  a  justification  for  every  decision  the 
President  has  made. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  this,  because  I 
honestly  do  not  know.  What  legal  steps 
has  the  Piesident  taken  to  implement 
the  stopping  of  these  19  projects? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  has  not  taken  any 
legal  steps  of  which  I  know. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  far,  is  this  just  a 
press  conference? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  he  has  done,  if  he 
follows  through  on  what  he  has  said  he 
is  seeking  to  do,  is  to  withhold  any  fund- 
ing that  Congress  has  provided  for  these 
projects.  He  is  going  to  withhold  it.  He 
has  told  us  he  is  going  to  withhold  It. 
Presumably,  he  will  use  deferrals  and 
rescissions. 

He  might  conceivably — although  I  do 
not  read  this  in  his  intentions — send  up 
legislation  to  accomplish  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  or  he  might  fight  appropria- 
tions approved  in  the  Ford  budget  for 
these  projects  for  the  1978  fiscal  year.  He 
has  every  right  to  do  all  that.  But  what 
we  should  challenge  him  on  at  this  point 
Is  that  he  has  formed  hard  and  fa.st 
judgments  about  these  things  that  es- 
tablish firm  executive  branch  policy, 
without  having  followed  the  processes 
that  enable  othere,  with  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  the  projects,  to  inform  and  to 
Influence  his  decision.  He  has  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  second  question: 
Under  the  Rccission  and  Deferral  Act, 
when  must  the  President  act  on  an  ap- 
propriation to  rescind  it  or  defer?  Is  he 
not  under  some  sort  of  time  schedule? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  is  designed  not  to  encourage 
deferrals  and  rescissions,  but  to  give  Con- 
gress a  procedure  for  dealing  with  them, 
if  and  when  Presidents  use  deferrals  or 
rescissions. 

The  view  of  those  of  us  who  wrote  that 
law  was  that  a  President  never  should 
use  an  impoundment.  Deferrals  and  res- 
cissions are  simply  other  words  for  im- 
poundment. Certainly,  the  President 
never  should  use  an  impoundment  to 


kill  a  program  or  a  project  for  a  poUcy 
reason.  If  there  should  be  a  policy 
reason  that  prompts  his  disapproval 
of  a  program  or  a  project,  then  he  should 
come  to  Congress  with  legislation  to 
change  the  policy,  and  should  not  use  an 
impoundment  for  that  purpose.  But  if  he 
does,  then  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
gives  Congress  a  procedure  for  dealing 
with  that  exercLse  of  Presidential  au- 
thority. I  think  the  record  up  to  this 
point  indicates  that  Congress  frowns 
very  strongly  upon  abuses  of  impound- 
mente,  and  Congress  has  a  way  of  dealing 
with  It. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
with  his  amendment  is  to  warn  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  that  if  he  sends  us  a  de- 
ferral or  a  recisslon  with  respect  to  these 
projects,  we  are  telling  him  in  advance, 
"We  don't  think  you  have  made  a  case 
for  them,  and  you  ought  to  think  about 
it  a  second  time."  I  think  that  Ls  an  ap- 
propriate message  to  send  the  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  An  additional  ques- 
tion, based  on  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  just  said — and 
I  am  not  sure  the  question  was  fully  an- 
swered: If  the  time  has  elapsed,  the  time 
has  passed,  for  the  President  to  issue  a 
deferral  or  a  rescission  of  any  of  these 
funds,  and  I  expect  that  it  has 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  He  can  do  it  at  any  time 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  appropriation  applies. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  anwsers  my 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Can- 
non's name  be  added  as  a  coauthor  and 
that  Sen:  tor  Stone's  name  be  with- 
drawn. I  think  the  name  of  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  already  has  been  added,  and  Sen- 
ator Haskell's  name  should  be  added. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naj's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  Is  there  a  sufHcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

WP    AMENDMENT     NO.     61 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
nuTib«>red  61  to  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered &T: 

•"On  page  2,  line  8.  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  strike  the  period 
after  the  word  'President'  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:" 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  does 
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identical  language  appear  in  three 
places? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  8,  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  strike  the  period 
after  the  word  "President"  and  Insert  the 
following: 

",  with  the  exception  of  these  appropria- 
tions or  expenditures  relating  to  the  Mera- 
mec  Park  Lake  Project  In  Missouri." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  think  the  word  is 
"those." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  "Those"— that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Does  the  same  lan- 
guage appear  in  two  other  places? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

and  at  page  2,  line  9,  after  'Section  403 : '  In- 
sert the  following: 

"with  the  exception  noted  relating  to  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  Project  In  Missouri, 

"and  at  page  2,  line  19,  after  '1974'  Insert 
the  following; 

"With  the  exception  noted  relating  to  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  Project  In  Missouri," 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  faulty  in  that  I 
have  added  some  language  in  section  402 
after  the  word  "President."  So  if  tlie  Sen- 
ator will  conform  his  amendment  to  add 
that  language  after  the  end  of  section 
402,  it  will  be  proper. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  1  will  so  conform  it. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  strike  the  period 
after  the  word  "made"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ,  with  the  exception  of  those  appro- 
priations or  expenditures  relating  to  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  project  in  Missouri. 

And  at  page  2.  line  9  after  section  403 :  in- 
sert the  following:  "with  the  exception  noted 
relating  to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  In 
Missouri," 

And  at  page  2,  line  19  after  1974.  Insert  the 
following:  "With  the  exception  note  relating 
to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  In  MU- 
sourl," 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  further  say, 
if  I  may.  that  if  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri can  get  together  on  this  amend- 
ment I  will  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  think  we  are  together  on  it, 
if  I  could  inquire  of  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  wiU  respond  to  my 
colleague  by  saying  I  think  he  might  first 
set  forth  his  rationale  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  then  I  will  seek  imanimous 
consent  to  further  perfect  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  ^  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  except 
from  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  the  Meramec  Lake 
Park  project  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

During  President   Carter's  campaign 


for  the  Presidency,  when  he  appeared  in 
Missouri  he  expressly  took  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  very 
controversial  Meramec  Dam  in  our  State. 

This  project  is  controversial.  A  poll 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  last  October  indicated  that  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  people  polled  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  are  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Meramec  Dam. 

Approximately  20  percent  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

At  least  one  of  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri is  strongly  opposed  to  it  and,  as  I 
understand  the  position  of  Senator 
EAGLETON,  he  has  withdrawn  his  support 
for  the  construction  of  the  Meramec  Dam 
unless  and  imtil  there  is  a  referendum 
on  whether  or  not  the  dam  should  be 
constructed. 

This  dam  originally  was  conceived  in 
the  mid-1930's  and.  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  matters  that  have  an  early 
origin,  later  consideration  has  led  a  great 
number  of  people  to  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  constructing  the  Meramec  Dam. 

It  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
a  beautiful  Ozark  stream,  a  stream  that 
has  been  enjoyed  by  tens  of  thousands, 
if  not  himdreds  of  thousands,  of  people 
over  the  years  as  a  float  stream. 

We  feel  that  Ozark  streams  are  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  our  part  of  the 
country. 

The  cost-benefit  analysis  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
favor  of  the  dam,  in  my  view  does  not 
make  very  much  sense.  Part  of  their 
rationale  is  that  of  fiood  control  amount- 
ing to  about  47  some  odd  percent  of  the 
benefit  in  the  cost-benefit  analysis,  and 
yet  when  you  press  them  on  that  their 
argument  is  to  save  11,800  acres  down- 
stream from  fiooding  they  would  inun- 
date 12,600  acres  upstream. 

Those  dam  stream  acres,  incidentally, 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  landowners, 
and  I  feel  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  acquired  the  property  in  the  first 
place,  knowing  it  was  susceptible  to  fiood- 
ing, is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  reason  I  am  Interested  in  having 
no  further  funds  spent  in  this  fiscal  year 
on  the  construction  of  the  Meramec  Dam 
is  that  the  more  money  that  is  spent  the 
more  grounds  there  are  for  an  inertia  ar- 
gument, that  is,  the  argument  that  we 
have  gone  so  many  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  along  the  road  to  constructing 
this  project,  "Let  us  finish  it  up." 

In  fact,  this  morning  at  a  meeting  with 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  one  of  the 
points  mf.de  by  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  present  was  that  we  have  al- 
ready spent  so  much  money  on  these 
projects  and  they  are  so  old,  "Let  us  just 
go  ahead." 

Well,  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  spend 
the  $10  miUion  that  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  Meramec  Dam  this  year  that 
further  sets  in  motion  the  same  kind  of 
inertia  argument,  and  before  we  know 
it,  we  will  have  built  the  dam  even  though 


approximately  60  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  are  against  it. 

For  this  reason  I  expressly  wanted  to 
except  the  Meramec  Dam  project  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

His  view  of  the  Meramec  Dam  project 
is  a  bit  different  from  mine,  but  we  are 
not  at  total  opposites. 

As  he  has  very  frankly  stated,  and  well 
stated,  he  is  opposed  to  the  Meramec 
Lake  project  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
He  has  decided  that  the  project  has  more 
negative  aspects  than  positive  aspects, 
and  he  would  like  to  see  it  terminated. 

My  position  is  different.  My  positi^^n  Is 
that  on  a  project  of  this  type,  where  there 
are  such  deep  divisions,  politically  and 
environmentally,  that  this  project  should 
be  the  subject  of  a  regional  referendum. 
We  used  the  referendum  procedure  in 
Missouri,  I  might  add,  the  most  recent 
one  being  in  1972  with  respect  to  the  lo- 
cation of  a  new  airport  in  the  Greater 
St.  Louis  areai. 

So  my  position  is  that  while  this  ques- 
tion of  a  referendum  is  being  considered 
by  the  Missouri  General  Assembly — and, 
by  the  way,  the  new  Governor  of  Missouri 
made  that  as  part  of  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly,  calling  for  a  refer- 
endum— while  this  process  in  our  State 
capital  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  a  state  of 
flux.  I  do  not  want  us  to  terminate  the 
Meramec  Lake  project  here  and  now.  I 
would  like  to  keep  it  afloat,  alive  at  a 
minimal  spending  level,  until  such  time 
as  tlie  referendum  question  is  resolved 
in  Missouri. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    62 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
hastily  drafted  a  further  perfecting 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to  send 
to  the  desk  at  this  time.  It  calls  for  an 
addition  of  language  to  the  Danforth 
language  in  the  same  three  instances  as 
cited  in  his  amendment.  I  do  not  have  the 
page  number  and  reference  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  An  amendment  is  not  In  order  as 
being  in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  considered  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  stste  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No.  62  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  61 : 

Insert  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  amend- 
ments In  UP-61  the  following:  ,  but  In  no 
event  shall  more  than  $250,000  be  spent  from 
the  date  of  passage  of  this  act  on  the  Mera- 
mec Lake  project  In  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  not  saying  this 
is  the  most  artfully  drawn  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  I  admit  to  its  being  con- 
ceived in  haste.  But,  at  first  blush— and 
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we  can  think  about  this  as 
back  to  the  House — it  would 
complish  what  I  have  in 
sense  that  no  big  new  contracjts 
let  on  the  Mei-amec  Park 
lion  dollar  abutment  contract 
forth,  but  there  might  be 
of    the    expenditure    of 
amounts  of  money   to  keep 
thing  from  being  just 
stantaneously. 

Maybe  this  $250,000  figure  i^  somewhat 
off  the  mark,  but  I  do  not  h£  ve  in  mind 
any  major  or  lavish  expenditure 

I  agree  with  Senator 
any  major  expenditure  shoi^ld 
up,  I  think,  until  the 
ducted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  t< 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Anythink  that  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  agi  ee  upon  I 
would  ordinarily  be  willing  ^o  go  along 
with. 

The  problem  with  this  particular 
amendment  is  that  it  puts  a  1  imit  on  ex- 
penditures and  would,  theref  ire,  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  revenue  measur<  and  would 
have  to  originate  in  the  House  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  ordei ,  therefore, 
in  the  House.  For  that  reasm  I  would 
have  to  object  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  state  to   the  Senators 
Missouri  that  I  believe  the 
outlined  by  Senator  DANFORrfe 
fectively  achieve  what  the  stnlor 
tor  from  Missouri  wants  to  d(  i 
Senator  wants  to  do,  in  effect 
this  project  sort  of  in  status 
enough   money   just   to   ke^p 
drowning   in  the  meantime 
have  this  referendum.  That 
me  and,  I  think,  with  the 
is  the  way  the  Senators  frojn 
want  to  do  It. 

In  the  first  place,  all  my 
did  was  to  say  that  at  prese^it 
of  the  United  States  mean 
say,  and  If  you  want  a  deferral 
slon  go  the  route  as  provide< 
law. 

He  can  still  do  that  unde' 
forth  amendment  and  under 
ment  or  under  my  amendment 
fled  by  the  Danforth  amendment 

So  let  me  urge  the  Senatoi 
souri  to  get  together  on  th; 
amendment.  If  they  get  toget  ler 
amendment,  I  would  be  glad 
It.  I  think  it  would  achieve  wl-  at 
ior    Senator    from    Missouri 
achieve. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question 
point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.   DANFORTH.  I  ask 
from  Louisiana  if  I  am  correct 
derstanding     that     even 
amendment  and.  therefore 
amendment  to  his  amendment 
nothing  to  prohibit  the 
spending  say,  a  quarter  of  a 
lars  to  take  care  of  necessarv 
of  major  construction.  Is 
rect? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  dorrect.  The 
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President  has  such  authority  right  now, 
such  authority,  direction,  and  mandate 
as  provided  imder  the  law,  and  my 
amendment  adds  nothing  to  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  ask,  then,  a 
question,  if  I  may,  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing,  I  would  hope,  some  legis- 
lative history  on  this? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  are  19  projects 
involved  as  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
originally  drafted.  With  respect  to  18 
of  those,  the  effect  of  the  Johnston 
amendment  would  be  to  say  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  "Go 
forward  on  those  18  with  moneys  already 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1977." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  respect  to  the 
19th,  the  Meramec  Lake  project,  it  would 
give  the  President  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers the  authority  to  do  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  actually  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  which  he  al- 
ready has,  under  the  present  law,  under 
my  amendment,  and  under  the  Danforth 
amendment,  to  submit  a  deferral  or  re- 
scission in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
Meramec  project. 

So  really  what  the  President  ought 
to  do  on  the  Meramec  project  is  to  sub- 
mit a  deferral  to  defer  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
that  which  simply  keeps  the  project 
afloat.  The  Senator  says  $250,000? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Again,  that  is  my 
figure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Submit  a  deferral  on 
that  amount  until  there  is  a  referendum 
and  then  after  the  referendum  Jet  him 
do  what  he  Is  authorized  to  dr.  undp.r 
the  law. 

If  he  wants  to  kill  it,  he  should  sub- 
mit a  bill  and  let  the  bill  be  heard  by  the 
committees  and  by  Congress.  If  he  wants 
to  defer  it,  he  should  submit  a  deferral 
or  recission.  But  all  we  are  saying  is  let 
the  President  follow  the  law. 

The  real  effect  of  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment is  to  except  it  from  the  statement 
on  policy  and  the  statement  of  intent  of 
this  Congress  with  respect  to  water  proj- 
ects. We  are  telling  the  President  not 
only  to  follow  the  law,  but  we  are  telling 
him  he  is  doing  wrong  by  not  following 
the  law.  We  are  excepting  the  Meramec 
project  from  that  broad  statement  of 
policy  by  the  Danforth  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  creating  legislative  history 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  my  amendment  to 
express  the  view  of  the  Senate  to  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  withhold, 
that  we  should  not  be  spending  money 
for  the  Meramec  Lake  project  this  year. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  this  unduly  lengthy,  be- 
cause I  know  we  have  colleagues  who 
have  other  chores  to  do.  That  is  the  tick- 
lish thing  about  legislative  history.  What 
Senator  Danforth  has  in  mind  for  an 
amendment  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  I  have  in  mind.  We  are  not  poles 
apart,  but  we  disagree  in  I  think  one 
principal  regard,  and  I  shall  repeat  it 
for  the  record. 


He  wants  to  kill  here  and  now  in  any 
way,  .shape,  or  form  legislatively  feasible 
the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project.  I  am  not 
ready  to  be  a  burial  agent  here  today.  I 
want  enough  breathing  time  to  permit 
this  referendum  to  go  forward  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  that  does  not 
occur.  I  will  then  be  with  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  and  I  shall  be  present  at 
the  burial. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  at  this  point,  I,  of 
course,  wish  to  kill  it,  but  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  time  I  am  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  killing  it  as  placing  It  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation  until  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  ask  one  final 
question,  and  then  I  think  we  will  resolve 
this  matter,  and  I  shall  address  It  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

Are  you  saying  that  it  Is  not  the  thrust 
or  purport  of  this  amendment  to  kill  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  project  here  and 
now? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct.  The 
point  is  to  simply  exempt  it  from  the 
application  of  Senator  Johnston's 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So  this  amendment, 
if  adopted,  v.-ould  not  kill  the  project. 
It  would  still  be  an  authorized  project 
and  it  would  be,  to  use  my  words,  mini- 
mally afloat.  However,  it  would  not  be  a 
"full-steam  ahead  project"  either.  It 
would  not  be  a  "go  all  out"  project  like 
the  other  18? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  my  unprinted 
amendment  to  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment in  line  with  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Tower  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  could  now  vote. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
brief  word  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Imnortant  that 
we  remind  the  new  President  of  the 
correct  procedures  by  which  projects 
previously  authorized  and  appropriated 
are  deferred  or  rescinded. 

The  categorical  and  sweeping  attempt 
by  the  President  to  do  so  without  spe- 
cific project  deferrals  I  think  is  not  only 
inappropriate  but  is  clearly  not  in  the 
interest  of  most  of  the  people  In  the 
communities  and  areas  affected. 
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In  the  calculation  of  cost-benefit  ratios 
It  Is  often  very  difQcult  to  fully  evaluate 
the  benefits.  In  many  cases  where  proj- 
ects have  already  been  begun  and  are 
imder  way  or  committed,  the  local  eco- 
nomic community,  as  well  as  the  people 
supported  by  that  community,  have 
made  their  plans  and  their  aspirations 
closely  tied  to  the  approved  projects.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  and  the  other  body 
will  always  keep  a  vigilant  eye  open  for 
these  kind  of  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  new  administration. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  his  efforts,  and  he  certainly  hsis 
my  full  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    BtTBMITTED   ON    JOHN- 
STON AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana. This  Is  an  important  amendment 
and  will,  I  hope,  signal  the  administra- 
tion that  it  cannot  lightly  ignore  consid- 
ered congressional  judgments  and  pro- 
cedures. 

The  administration's  review  of  water 
resource  projects  and  deletion  of  fund- 
ing pending  review  Ignores  one  basic 
fact:  These  projects  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  congressional  authorizing  com- 
mittees, by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  by  the  full  House  and  Senate. 
In  addition,  they  are  fully  reviewed  at 
the  administrative  level  through  estab- 
lished procedures  for  environmental  and 
economic  analyses.  These  very  proce- 
dures themselves  are  in  turn  subjected 
to  periodic  congressional  scnitiny. 

Despite  these  safeguards,  despite  the 
clear  recognition  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  of  the  need  for  public 
works  employment  programs,  despite  the 
intensive  reviews  which  these  particu- 
lar projects  are  subjected  to,  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  imilaterally  and 
without  consultation  to  make  its  own 
judgment  regarding  the  value  of  these 
projects. 

Aside  from  disagreeing  with  the  proce- 
dures, or  lack  thereof,  used  in  reaching 
these  judgments,  I  am  dismayed  at  the 
precise  decision  made  on  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  In  north- 
em  Maine.  Prom  the  two  pages  of  ma- 
terial supplied  me  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  which  apparently 
was  the  basis  for  deleting  funds  for 
deleting  fimds  for  Dickey,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  decision  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  inadequate  and  inaccurate 
information. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
deleting  the  funds  for  Dickey -Lincoln  on 
environmental  grounds,  when  those  very 
funds  would  permit  completion  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  pres- 
ently underway.  The  first  draft  of  the 
EIS  is  due  this  coming  summer.  This 
kind  of  prejudgment,  of  short  circuiting 
of  legally  required  procedures,  does  not 
serve  the  public  interest,  regardless  of 
positions  on  individual  projects. 

The  amendment  offered  today  will 
preserve  the  status  quo  and  require  the 
administration  to  proceed  on  an  orderly 
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basis,  and  In  accordance  with  congres- 
sional intent  and  law.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  my  support  to  it. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
CEQ  memorandum  as  well  as  the  Octo- 
ber 1976,  Corps  of  Engineers  fact  sheet 
on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CEQ   RECOMMENDATION 

Sources  of  Information  on  which  CEQ  rec- 
ommendation on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  project  (Corps-Maine)  was  based: 

Corps    of   Engineers    budget   information, 
various  dates. 
*  Corps  of  Engineers  General  Design  Memo- 
randum and  several  additional  Corps  docu- 
ments and  publications  various  dates. 

Cooper,  Cortls,  "Case  study  of  a  hydroelec- 
tric dam;  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Proj- 
ect," Environmental  Affairs,  707-742. 

Swatek,  Paul,  and  James  MacKenzle,  1974, 
"Background  paper  on  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Hydroelectric  Project  on  the  St. 
John  River  in  Maine." 

Conte,  Rep.  Silvio  O.,  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks, Congressional  Record,  October  7,  1974. 

Muskle,  Sen.  Edmund,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, 26  June  1975. 

Conte,  Rep.  Silvio  O.,  Elxtensions  of  Re- 
marks, Congressional  Record,  6  May  1975. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
"Economic  Benefits  and  costs  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Hydroelectric  Project  in  Maine,"  Re- 
port No.  RED-75-387,   19  June  1975. 

Harrington,  Rep.  Michael,  Congressional 
Record,  23  June  1976. 

Friends  of  the  St.  John,  Testimony  before 
the  House  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  29  April  1975. 

Department  of  State,  undated  Action 
Memorandum  and  attachments  concerning 
Request  for  Authorization  to  Negotiate  an 
Agreement  with  Canada  for  the  Cooperative 
Development  of  the  Upper  St.  John  River. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  "News  about  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  Lakes,"  multiple  issues,  1976. 

Corps  of  Engtoeers,  Testimony  and  sub- 
missions to  the  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Spring  1976. 

Newspaper  articles,  and  other  materials, 
various  dates. 

Project:  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes. 

State  (s)  :  Maine. 

EIS  statvis:  Scheduled  Nov.  1976. 

Agency:  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Authorization :  1965  Flood  Control  Act. 

Beneflt/cost  ratio:   at  authorized  rate  2.6. 

Total  estimated  Federal  cost:  $463.0  mil- 
lion. 

Federal  cost  to  complete  after  1978:  $453.0 
million. 

FY  1977  appropriation:  $2.0  million. 

Percent  project  complete:  zero. 

Percent  construction  complete:   zero. 

FY  1978  agency  request:  $2.3  million. 

Project  description:  The  proposed  project 
would  provide  peak-demand  hydroelectric 
power  to  the  Boston  area  power  grid  via  a 
pair  of  dams  on  the  St.  John  River  in  north- 
ern Maine.  Power  facilities  would  Include  8 
generating  units  capable  of  producing  1.2 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  annually. 
Projected  annual  benefits:  power  95.9%. 
recreation  2.1  vJ;  area  redevelopment  1.8%; 
flood  control  0.14%. 

Adverse  environmental  Impacts:  The  proj- 
ect lakes  would  back  up  the  St.  John  and 
tributaries  for  more  than  50  miles,  inun- 
dating nparly  90,000  acres  of  timber-produc- 
ing forests  and  big-game  wildlife  habitat. 
Prime  white-water  canoeing  and  trout  Ash- 
ing streams  would  be  destroyed.  The  project 
may  damage  the  character  of  the  adjacent 


AUagash  River  which  has  been  designated  a 
Wild  River  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  The 
project  would  have  two  significant  impacts 
on  Canada;  regulation  of  downstream  flows 
into  Canada;  and  inundation  of  4,050  acres 
of  Canadian  land.  The  project's  power  out- 
put is  small  In  Itself;  It  is  described  as 
"a  foot  In  the  door"  for  public  hydroelectric 
power  and  associated  regional  development. 
Additional  comments ;  Governor  Longley  of 
Maine  currently  opposes  construction  but 
supports  continued  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic studies.  The  project  is  supported  in 
Congress  by  Democrats,  Including  Senators 
Muskie,  Kennedy  and  Hathaway  and  Rep. 
Harrington  (D.-Mass.).  Opposed  by  Repub- 
lican Senators  Brooke  and  Mathias  and  Rep- 
resentatives Conte  (R.-Mass)  and  Olsiimo. 
There  is  also  organized  local  and  national 
opposition  Including  the  Sierra  Club,  W^il- 
derness    Society,    and   Audubon   Societies. 

DICKEY -Lincoln  School  Lakes,  Maine: 

Factsheet 

pboject  setting 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln  School  Lakes  Hydroelectric  Project  Is 
to  convert  the  natural  energy  of  the  upper 
St.  John  River  in  northern  Maine  for  use  as 
a  source  of  electricity  to  meet  future  needs 
of  New  England  consumers. 

The  project,  which  would  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Is  located  In  a  re- 
mote part  of  Aroostook  County  In  the  St. 
John  River  Valley,  adjacent  to  the  Canadian 
border.  The  proposed  project  would  involve 
about  127,000  acres,  including  approximately 
13,600  acres  of  water  and  wetland  areas.  The 
land  area  is  presently  utilized  principally  for 
commercial  lumbering  operations  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

Electricity  would  be  produced  by  capturing 
the  annual  spring  runoff  of  the  river  in  a 
large  reservoir  behind  a  335-foot  high  earth- 
fill  dam  located  in  the  vUlage  of  Dickey. 
The  power  plant  at  Dickey  Dam  would  be 
capable  of  generating  1,183  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  annually  for  use  during 
periods  of  peak  energy  demand. 

Operating  as  a  peaking  plant,  large  surges 
of  water  would  be  released  from  Dickey  Dam 
during  short  periods  of  time.  A  second  dam, 
1 1  miles  downstream  at  Lincoln  School .  would 
be  constructed  to  impound  the  releases  from 
Dickey  Dam  and  reregulate  discharges  to  the 
river  before  it  travels  through  New  Brunswick 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Electrical  generation  at 
Lincoln  School  would  supply  262  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  annually  to  Maine 
conFumers. 

Additional  increased  generation  of  360 
million  kilowatt-hours  per  year  would  be 
realized  at  downstream  hydroelectric  plants 
in  New  Brunswick.  One-half  of  this  energy 
would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Impoundment  of  water  during  the 
spring  snowmelt  will  have  the  further  bene- 
fit of  protecting  downstream  communities 
from  damaging  floods  which  have  been  espe- 
cially severe  In  recent  years. 

Development  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  Project  would  have  an  extensive  im- 
pact on  the  natural  environment,  social  and 
economic  character  of  the  immediate  area. 
Some  267  miles  of  streams.  Including  55  miles 
of  the  free-flowing  St.  John  River,  would  be 
flooded  to  create  an  86,000-acre  reservoir 
above  the  Dickey  Dam. 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  facilities 
would  be  the  largest  public  works  project 
ever  undertaken  in  New  England.  If  ulti- 
mately built,  it  would  cost  $668.8  million  to 
construct  at  1976  prices  ($533.0  million  for 
the  dams  and  related  features  and  $135.8 
million  for  the  transmission  facilities).  Ap- 
proximately $631.8  mUUon  of  this  cost  would 
be  recovered  through  the  sale  of  energy  to 
consumers. 

This  Fact  Sheet  contains  background  In- 
formation about  the  proposed  project  and  Its 
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impacts.   B«cau8«  preconstnictlon 
and  design  activities  are  not 
going  and  future  studies  m&f 
flcatlons   to   speclflc   details 
this  document  is  subject  to 
dated   information    warrants 
verify  details  by  addressing 
Chief,    Engineering    Division 
Division,    Corps    of    Engineers 
Road,  Waltbam,  Massachuse  :t3 
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Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
result  of  a  study  of  the  Dev 
Power  at  Passamaquoddy,  a 
bays  studied  since  1919  by  b^th 
public  engineers.  The  most 
report  was  that  completed 
tional  Joint  Com-nisslon  In 
3  years  of  study  at  a  cost  of 
Commission  concluded  that 
not   economically   feasible 
existing  conditions.  At  the 
dent  John  P.  Kennedy,  the 
port  was  reviewed  to  determi4e 
was  feasible  in  view  of  the 
neerlng  techniques  and 
conditions.  In  July  1963.  a 
mltted    to   the   President 
that  application  of  a  dlfferebt 
of  power  coupled  with  advanced 
techniques  would  result  in  a 
ect. 

On  16  July  1963,  the 
the  Departments  of  Interior 
make  additional  studies  to 
July  1963  report.  An  Army- 
Board  on  Passamaquoddy  and 
River  was  formed.  Interior 
on    power    facilities,     power 
marketing  benefits  and  othe' 
pects.  The  Corps  of  Engineer! 
physical  components  of  the 

The  Study  Committee  com 
atlon  in  August  1964,  and 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
mendatlons  included:  early 
the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal 
St.  John  River  Developments 
structlon  of  the  project  to 
firm  power  for  Maine  and 
the  remainder  of  New  England . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
report  on  9  July  1965  to 
summarizing  the  August 
sequent   to  August   1964,   a 
compllshed  to  update  the  pow 
power  rates  had  decreased  due 
economical  developments  bv 
dustry  since  the  previous 
ductlon  caused  the  benefit-tc 
the   Passamaquoddy   Power 
below  unity   ( .86  to  1 ) .  The 
ratio  for  Dlckey-Llncoln 
a  sound  1 .81  to  1 . 

One  recommendation  Included 
1985  report  approved  by 
was: 
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"Immediate   authorization, 
construction    of    the    Dickey 
School  Projects  on  the  8t 
their  associated  transmission 
structlon  would  be  contingent 
pletion  of  necessary  arrangen^ents 
Canadian  Government.  This 
the  inunedlate  and  major  by- 
serving  the  famed  Allagash 
one  of  the  few  remaining 
of  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
was  authorized  by  the   1965 
Act,    Public   Law   89-298    dat^d 
1965.  substantially  in  accordance 
plans  Included  in  the  August 

U.    PROJECT    DESCBIPilON 

A.  Physical  characteristics 
Dickey  Dam  is  located  on 
John  River  immediately  above 
with    the   Allagash    River,    nefir 
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of  Dickey  in  the  Town  of  Allagash,  and  28 
miles  above  Port  Kent  in  Aroostock  County, 
Maine.  As  authorized,  the  dam  would  be  an 
earthfill    structure    impounding   a    reservoir 
with   gross  storage  capacity  of  7.7   million 
acre-feet    (2.500   billion   gallons)    for  power, 
flood  control  and  recreation.  The  reservoir 
water   area   would   total   86.000   acres    (134.4 
square  miles)  at  maximum  pool  elevation  of 
910  feet,   mean   sea   level    (msl).   Five   dikes 
would  be  located  In  saddle  areas  along  the 
reservoir  perimeter  at  Campbell  Brook,  Cun- 
Uffe   Brook,    Palls   Brook.   Hafey   Brook   and 
South  Dike  adjacent  to  the  Dickey  Dam.  to 
prevent  overflow  into  adjacent  watersheds. 
Dickey  Dam  would  have  a  total  length  of 
10,300   feet  and  a   maximum  height  of  335 
feet  above  the  streambed.   Its  outlet  work 
would  include  two  concrete-lined  tunnels,  a 
low  level  26-foot  diameter  tunnel  2.400  feet 
long  at  streambed  elevation  and  an  inter- 
mediate  level   30-foot   diameter   tunnel   800 
feet  long,  approximately  100  feet  above  the 
streambed.  The  power  facilities  would  include 
four   generating   units   at   190.000   kilowatts 
(kw)  each,  one  of  which  would  be  a  reversi- 
ble unit,  for  a  total  initial  installed  capacity 
of  760.000  kw.  This  value  reflects  the  manu- 
facturer's generator  capacity  rating  at  min- 
imum head.  However,  the  dependable  capac- 
ity of  the  units,  i.e.  the  generating  capacity 
of  the  units  to  meet  maximum  system  load 
during  the  severest  hydroperiod,  totals  874.- 
000  kw.  Basic  provisions  would  be  Included 
in   the   initial   project   to   accommodate   the 
potential   future   installation  of   two  addi- 
tional  reversible  units  at   190,000  kw  each 
for  an  ultimate  Installed  capacity  of  1,140.- 
000     kw     (1,311,000     dependable     capacity). 
These   provisions   would   include   excavation 
for  the  adjoining  forebay  and  tallrace  chan- 
nels,   construction    of   the    adjoining   head- 
works,  construction  of  the  powerhouse  foun- 
dation and  raising  Lincoln  School  Dam  an 
additional  eight  feet.  The  installation  of  the 
additional  units  would  be  subject  to  Con- 
gressional  authorization  and  would   not  be 
added   until   required   by   future   power   de- 
mands and  an  adequate  source  of  off-peak 
energy  is  available  for  pumping.  The  project 
would  be  operated  to  meet  peaking  power 
requirements. 

Lincoln  School  Dam  is  located  on  the  up- 
per St.  John  River,  11  miles  downstream  from 
Dickey  Dam  in  the  Town  of  St.  Francis.  It 
provides  for  an  earthfill  dam  impounding  a 
reservoir  with  usable  storage  capacity  of  32,- 
450  acre-feet.  The  reservoir  would  serve  prin- 
cipally to  regulate  releases  from  the  Dickey 
Dam  and  as  power  pondage.  The  lake  would 
also  serve  as  afterbay  storage  for  the  Dickey 
Dam  pumped-storage  feature.  Its  reservoir 
would  ultimately  encompass  2.619  acres  with 
59.090  acre-feet  of  usuable  storage  at  its 
maximum  pool  elevation  of  620  feet,  msl. 
However,  until  the  installation  of  future  re- 
versible units  at  Dickey  Dam  is  required 
and  authorized,  the  maximum  pool  elevation 
would  be  612  feet,  msl  with  an  area  of  2.239 
acres. 

Lincoln  School  Dam  would  be  2.200  feet 
long.  Including  the  powerhouse,  and  have 
a  maximum  height  of  95  feet.  Its  power  fa- 
cilities would  consist  of  two  units  at  30,000 
kw  each  and  one  unit  at  10.000  kw,  for  a  total 
installed  capacity  of  70,000  kw.  This  facility 
would  be  operated  as  an  intermediate  load 
power  plant. 

The  estimated  construction  first  cost  for 
the  project  totals  $668.8  million  based  on  1 
October  1976  price  levels,  consisting  of  S533.0 
million  for  the  dams  and  related  features, 
and  $135.8  million  for  the  transmission 
facilities. 

Real  Estate  Requirements — The  total 
acreage  required  for  the  project  is  approxi- 
mately 127.000  acres  (environmental  studies 
may  suggest  that  additional  acreage  Is 
needed  to  mitigate  loss  of  wildlife  habitat). 
Of  this  total,    106,000  acres  Is  tlmberland. 


The  acreage  required  for  the  Dickey  Dam 
and  reservoir  Is  124,000  acres.  Including  5,700 
acres  in  Canada,  and  the  requirement  for 
the  Lincoln  School  Dam  and  reservoir  is  3,000 
acres.  The  project  would  require  the  reloca- 
tion of  159  year-round  households  (116  in 
Allagash;  44  in  St.  Francis) .  Also,  16  com- 
mercial properties  and  14  miscellaneous 
properties  would  be  displaced. 

B.  Operational  characteristics 
The  project  would  be  operated  principally 
as  a  peaking  power  plant.  In  this  role,  the 
project  would  not  be  a  high  energy  produc- 
ing (i.e.  kilowatt-hours)  facility.  A  peaking 
power  plant  is  designed  to  operate  for  short 
periods  of  time,  at  high  capacity,  to  meet 
critical  dally  peak  demands.  It  has  quick 
starting  capability  and  provides  spinning 
reserve  for  load  protection.  Typical  peaking 
plants  are  hydroelectric  projects — both  con- 
ventional and  pumped  storage — and  gas  tur- 
bine units.  On  the  other  hand,  base  load 
power  Is  provided  by  large  fossil-fueled  or 
nuclear  steam  plants  which  operate  most 
economically  on  a  continuous  basis  and  as 
a  result  are  high  energy  producing  Installa- 
tions. However,  these  latter  plants  are  not 
suitable  for  peaking  use  and  load  protection 
because  of  economic  considerations  and  op- 
erational constraints.  The  1970  National 
Power  Survey  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  notes  that  the  current  trend 
towards  construction  of  very  large  fossil- 
fueled  and  nuclear  steam-electric  base  load 
units  has  increased  the  need  for  plants  de- 
signed specifically  for  meeting  daily  peak 
demands. 

In  addition  to  its  reliability,  a  hydroelec- 
tric facility  has  a  lower  operating  cost  than 
alternative  power  sources  because  It  does 
not  rely  upon  costly  fuels.  Water  Is  a  con- 
tinuous and  clean  source  of  power.  Beyond 
the  economic  aspects,  there  would  also  be 
an  annual  savings  in  natural  resources.  To 
produce  an  equivalent  amount  of  electrical 
energy,  annual  fuel  consumption — depend- 
ent upon  the  type  of  alternate — would  total 
2.7  million  barrels  of  oil.  636,000  tons  of 
coal  or  16.6  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
C.  Generating  time 
The  operating  time  of  the  project  is 
very  flexible  and  basically  would  be  respon- 
sive to  system  power  demands.  Under  normal 
operating  conditions,  the  project  will  gen- 
erate energy  to  meet  varying  demands  12 
months  per  year.  The  electrical  energy  pro- 
ducing potential  of  the  project  is  a  function 
of  the  river  basin  hydrologlcal  character- 
istics such  as  amount  of  annual  discharge, 
reservoir  storage  and  hydraulic  head  avail- 
able at  the  dam  site.  This  energy  potential 
can  either  be  realized  through  small  power 
units  operating  for  long  periods  of  time,  i.e. 
base  load  operation,  or  through  large  size 
units  for  short  periods  of  time.  i.e.  peak 
load  operation.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic and  operational  efficiency,  hydro- 
electric sites  have  their  greatest  value  as 
peaking  plants,  such  as  Dickey  Dam. 

The  annual  capacity  factor  for  Dickey  Dam 
Is  15':^f.  In  slmDllstlc  terms,  this  means  the 
project  Is  capable  of  being  c^>erated  at  full 
capacity  for  \b^r  of  the  time  on  an  annual 
basis  to  meet  peak  power  demands.  The  proj- 
ect would  also  have  "load  following"  capa- 
bility on  a  dally  and  seasonal  basis  with  po- 
tential to  operate  for  longer  periods  of  time 
at  reduced  capacity. 

The  operational  time  should  not  be  viewed 
on  a  uniform  dally  basis,  i.e.  3  to  4  hours 
each  and  every  day.  Rather  the  project  would 
be  a  very  fiexible  installation  capable  of 
generating  for  varying  periods  of  time  de- 
pendent upon  the  demand  placed  upon  the 
New  England  system.  For  example,  the  spring 
season  is  a  historical  period  of  minimum  oow- 
er  demand,  accordingly  the  project  genera- 
tion would  be  minimal.  Weekends  and  niehts 
are  also  times  of  minimum  demand  during 
which  the  project  would  usually  not  ger.er- 
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Bt<j  electricity.  On   the  other  hand   during          Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  would   pro-      with  a  Water  Resources  Council  (WRC>,  ree- 
perlods  of  maximum  power  demand;   name-      vide  full  protection  to  the  entire  Fort  Kent      ulatlon  Implemented  in  December  1968   This 
ly  December  and  January    the  project  could  area  and  other  downstream  areas.  The  flood      regulation  reS  the  meth^  of  comm,T^^^^^ 
be  operated  for  long  periods  extending  up  to      control  benefit  used  is  based  on  flood  dam-      thi   Interest  rate  arpr^vlm^ly  outHned  in 
8  to  9  hours  daUy.  The  quick  starting,  flexi-  age  survey,   accomplished   in    1976   and   In-      Senate    Document   97     T^eVe?u°aMon    per 
ble  and   reliable   nature   of   a   hydroelectric  eludes  property  losses  due  to  flooding   and      mltted  an  exception   however  for  tho°e  p?oJ- 
plants  are  assets  to  a  coordinated  power  sys-  streambank   erosion   losses.    The    benefit   Is      ects  already  authorlW  such  aTDlck'ev-Lln- 
^°^  based  on  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  oper-      coin  School  Lakes  which  was  authorized  i^ 
The  Lincoln  School  reregulatlng  dam  could  a«ng  after   the  Fort  Kent  local  protection      i965.  The  exception  noted  that  if  an  appro- 
normally  operate  10  hours  per  day,  7  cays  project,  i.e.  benefits  due  to  the  local  protec-      priate    non-Federal    agency    provided— prior 
a  week.  With  the  Dickey  facility  operating  "on  project  have  been  excluded.  Losses  due      to  31  December  1969-satlsfactory  assurances 
7  or  more  hours  per  day,  the  Lincoln  School  ^°  overland  flooding  of  croplands  have  not      that   requirements  of  local   cooperation   as- 
facllity  could  be  capable  of  generating  energy  been   tocluded   pending  further   study   and      soclated  with  the  project  would  be  met  then 
24  hours  per  day  at  full  capacity.  evaluation.                                                                  the  previous  Interest  rate  woufd  be^etalned. 
In  addition,  the  project  would  benefit  the  ^-  Redevelopment                               ^t  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes,  local  coop- 
New  England  system  in  a  reserve  capacity.  Tl^e    Area    Redevelopment    benefit    repre-      eratlon  would  be  required  for  the  cost  shar- 
In  the  event  of  an  electrical  blackout  emer-  sents  the  effect  of  added  employment  result-      Ing  of  recreational  facilities.  Assurances  were 
gency,  the  project   Is  capable  of  generating  '"^8   from   the   project.    The   Dlckey-Llncoln      received  from  the  Governor  of  Maine  by  let- 
electrlclty  for  a  continuotis  period  of  up  to  School  Lakes  Project  is  located  in  the  part      tsr,  dat«d  24  February  1969,  that  the  non- 
35  days.  of  Aroostook  County  which  Is  classified  as  a      Federal  requirements  would  be  fulfilled  at 
D.  Construction  period  Title  IV  (1)  Economic  Development  denoting      the  appropriate  time.  As  a  result,  the  interest 
Construction  of  the  project    including  all  *"  "^^  °^  substantial  and  persistent  unem-      rate  was  retained  at  314%. 
necessary  land  acquisition,  will  require  ap-  P'OJ''"^"'^-  Numerous  employment  opportu-         The   WRC   subsequently  established   new 
proximately  IVz  years.  Initial  power -on-line  ""^es  would  arise  and  the  associated  wages      principles  and  standards  for  water  resource 
would  be  scheduled  e'i  years  after  initiation  '^l^^ed  to  project  construction   and   future      plannmg  effective   in   October   1973.   A  sec- 
of  construction  and  Incrementally  Increased  opera"on  and  maintenance  would  result  in      tlon  of  these  new  standards  included  the 
until  total  power-on-line  would  be  realized  substantial   relief  to   the  economically  de-      provision    for    Increasing   the   interest   rate 
one  vear  later.  pressed  area.  The  Area  Redevelopment  bene-      to  6\'A  .  However,  the  Water  Resources  De- 
m    PROJECT  ECONOMICS  «      J"  preliminary  estimate  which  will  be      velopment  Act  of  1974,  enacted  bv  the  Con- 
m.   PROJECT  ECONOMICS  refined  when  ongoing  economic  impact  and      gress  on  7  March   1974.  Included  a  section 
A.  General  analysis  studies  are  completed.                                which  requires  that  interest  rates  used  for 
The  project's  average  annual  benefits  are  4.  Recreation                                  water  resource  projects  be  consistent  with 
f^^^*.^^  estimated  as  follows:    (1  October  The   recreation   benefit    Is   a   preliminary     ^^^  implementation  of  the  December   1968 
ia70  rrice  Levels)  estimate  of  general  recreation,  hunting  and     '^^^  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  3'4%   in- 
Benefit                                                        Amount  Ashing  use  developed  at  the  close  of  earlier      Merest  rate  remains  firm  for  Dlckey-Llncoln 

Power $72,123,000  preccnstructiou  planning  activity.  As  pres-     School  Lakes.  The  prevailing  rate  for  new 

Flood    control 507,000  ently   envisioned,   limited   facilities  such   as     ^'^^er  resource  projects  Is  e^e''-  As  a  point 

Area   redevelopment 1,240  000  campsites,  comfort  stations  and  beat  launch-     °^  interest,  if  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 

Recreation 1  250  OOC  '^ig  ramps  would  be  provided.  A  preliminary     ^'^""^  evaluated  on  this  higher  rate,  the  bene- 

'  recreational  master  plan  Is  being  developed—     fit- to-cost  ratio  would  be  1.2  to  1. 

Total   benefits 75,120,000  *"  conjunction  with   appropriate  State  and         '^^e  Corps  of  Engineers  also  uses  a  pro- 

„.  ^                            ,        ^                          '  Federal  agencies  and  concurrent  studies  are     cedure  referred  to  as  an  "Economic  Efficiency 
fl Jf.L      ^^**.*"?."      ^°J'\°^  *he  project  re-  m  progress  to  identify  recreational  u^es  both      Test."  The  objective  of  an  ideal  system  oper- 
necting  amortization  of  the  initial   Invest-  gained  and  lest,  as  result  of  project  Imple-     atlon  Is  to  meet  area  power  demands  at  least 
^  r  f,^fo,  \'^T=,T.^rJ"*^°.'^  ^"'^  maintenance  mentation.  Upcn  completion  of  these  actlvl-     cost    to    consumers.    Therefore,    the    least 
coat  totals  $36,251,000  "This  iesults  in  a  bene-  ties,  the  project  recreational  benefits  will  be     costly  addition  to  a  region's  capacity  could 
ni-wj-cost  ration  Of  2.1  to  1.  further  defined  end  evaluated.                               be  considered  as  a  yardstick  for  purposes  of 
1- Power  g    Economic  analyses                         making  a  decision  regarding  such  additions. 
As   noted,   power   would   be   the  principal  The   lustiflratinn   fnr  »nthorWnt.«r,   „f  on     "^^^  "Economic  Efficiency  Test"  provides  for 
benefit  realized  through  construction  of  the  mrr^f  „f  J^i^^f^ll    •         authorization  of  all     ,s„ch  a  determination.  Basically,  the  test  pro- 
Dlckey-Lincoln   School   Lakes   Project    On!  ?°J^l  °i  f,rf  w!"'   ''^•'^"f  Is  measured  In     vides  for  a  comparison  of  the  costs  of  provld- 
slte  annual  power  generation  ofl  45  bilHon  ^'^^r  «L,^-,  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  The  eco-     mg  an  equivalent  amount  of  power  from  the 
killowatt-hours    (klh)    would    result   from  ^°^l^^^J'^^y^^'^f<i^o<iev^}opj.hlsy^dUick     most  feasible  alternative,  likely  to  develop 
the    total     initially     Installed     capacity     of  ^O""  DicKey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  is  based  on      m  the  absence  of  the  prolect.  evaluated  on  a 
830.000   kw    (944,000    kw   dependable   capa-  «       „*,   ^,P/.f^5.'^*^   ^^   ^^"^^^   Document     basis  comparable  with  the  determination  of 
city)     of    which     190,000    kw    would    have  of"    ^    '^        ^   Congress,     entitled    Policies,     the  Federal   project  costs    (with   respect   to 
pumped  storage  capability.  Additional  power  f.''*"d^'"«ls  and  Procedures  in  the  Formula-     interest   rate.    1  e.    3>4  9f,    taxes    and    insur- 
generatlon  of  350  million  kwh  would  also  be  ^lon,  Eva  uatlon  and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use     ance) .  The  Corps'  "Economic  Efficiency  Test- 
gained  at  downstream  Canadian  power  pHnts  ^^  Development  of  Water  and  Related  Land     indicates  that  the  annual  at-market  charge 
due  to  seasonally  regulated  flows  from  Dlckev  f^oV'^^o  J'='^a.  project  benefits  for  Dickey-     for     Dlckey-Llncoln     School     Lakes     power 
Lake.   This   Increased   energy  output   would  ^'""""^  School  Lakes  are  comprised  of  at-     amounts    to    $36,251,000    while    alternative 
be  shared  equally  between  the  United  States  "^*'*®'^    power,    total    downstream    energy,     e^iulvalent  power  charges  amount  to  $58,- 
and  Canada.  ^°°^  control,  recreation  and  area  redevelop-      137  ooo.  This  results  In  a  'atlo  of  1.6  to  1  In 
The  peaking  power  capability  of  the  protect  ^?^    *t^  benefits.  "The  power  benefits  for     favor  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes.  This 
would  Providian  estimated  17 1  of  the  New  thf  ^^'t     f'°'?  ®*"?°'i  Lakes  are  equated  to     ^eans  that  even  if  private  utilities  could 
England    peaking    power    capacity    required  I         J         P'"'^'»t«ly-fi«a"<=ed  equivalent  al-     obtain  financing  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
in  the  mid  to  late  I980's                   yrequirea  ternative  sources  of  power.  The  unit  power     rate,  water  resource  benefits  could  be  pro- 
2  Flood  Control  "^    f '  '"'"^??««*  by  the  Federal  Power  Com-     vlded  by  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  at  approxl- 
The    floor.    .o^T  K       «!            »  ^   M      •  V^  ^^^l'^  °"  ^^'  turbines  for  that      lately  two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  most  feasl- 
e'im^natt^  of  flo  H°3    ^""^^l  f""'**    ''°™  v  f  ^°^       ^'^Jf"  ''°'*'"  expected  to  be  mar-     ble  alternatives  likely  to  develop  In  Its  ab- 
eit^ftP    Port^  ^    ,*'"^*^!f  ^!'°^  "'^  P'""''-  f*  ^°''  "^f '"^  purposes  and  a  combined     sence.  The  attached  Table  II  Illustrates  the 
ect  site.  Fort  Kent,  located  about  28  miles  cycle  generation  plant  as  an  alternative  for     "Economic  Efficiency  Test  " 
below  Dickey  Dam,  has  experienced  10  floods  that  portion  to  be  marketed  for  Intermediate                           „   r,                    '       . 
during  the  past  50  years  of  record.  The  most  power  purposes.                                                                                 ^-  Repayment  analysU 

io«q"\  "!f  ?L  °*'*^""^'*    '"    ^^y    ^^^1'    ^^y  The  project  cost  is  evaluated  on  an  annual         The  above  analyses  are  used  to  define  the 

1969,  April  1973  and  May  1974.  The  May  1974  basis  reflecting  amortisation  of  the   Invest-  economic  worth  of  the  project.  The  flnanclal 

fl^^  ^f^F^.  I^^.t^'^*^  **^*    previous    record  ment  and  annual  operation  and  maintenance  ^*'"*    °^    P*''*'^'''    however.     Is    determined 

^^^   ♦  ?o     ^^  ^^^  caused  damages  estl-  expenses.   The    cost   has   been   Increased   to  through  the  repayment  analysis.  Marketing 

matea  at  $3.0  million.  These  losses  would  be  provide    for    the    transmission    of   power    bv  °^   electric   power   from   Federal   projects   Is 

prevented  by  the  project.  In  view  of  the  un-  addlne  the  total  annual  cost  of  a  linp  hp  *be  basic  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 

LlkeTandlr    °'    °|=''"'y-L'ncoln     School  tlen^hfprSetan7  the  NEPOOL  System  ^^^^-'-^  ^  authorized  by  Section  5  of  the 

rSt  Kenf   ^  L"nT'"f   ^°?'*   ?'"°*''^"   *'  Transmission  Grid.  The  Interest  rate  us'Ld  In  ^^^    ^^"'^    Control    Act.    Repayment   rates 

rort  Kent,  a  small  local  protection  project  the    economic   evaluation    <<:   91/  <7    o^h   th»  m"st  be  sufficient  to  recover  costs  of  power 

has  been   formulated  under  Section   205   of  Srlod  ofTnalvsu  H  100  vLr^* lU^^^J^.  production  and  transmission  includmran- 

the  1948  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended,  that  K,e    I    Is    a    summLrv  '^f    thP  Inonomt  ""^^   operation   and   maintenance   explnses. 

Will   provide   some   degree   of   protection    to  Inalvsl-                «"'»'«ary    of    the    economic  The  total  Investment  allocated  to  power  must 

the  Town  of  Fort  Kent  and  Is  currently  being  ^    "'.    „        ^  be  repaid  over  a  reasonable  period  of  years, 

constructed.  The  local  protection   project's  ^*  3I^r.   Interest  rate  used  In  the  eco-  as  a  matter  of  administration  policy,  this 

if^*  ^^'^  pumping  station  will  protect  to  a  »omlc  analysU  has  been  the  subject  of  con-  period   has  been  specified  as   50  years.  On 

100-year  frequency  flood  level  and  the  pro-  siderable  discussion.  Accordingly,  an  explan-  29  January   1970.  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 

tectlon   will   be   limited   principally   to  the  atlon  of  the  derivation  of  this  rate  Is  appro-  under  his   administrative  discretion   to  cs- 

conunerclal  center  of  Fort  Kent.  priate.   The   Interest   rate    is   in   accordance  tabllsh  power  rates,  instituted  new  criteria 
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for  determining  Interest  rate  i 
purposes   for   projects   not 
structlon.  The  current  Interest 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Scbool  Lakes 
der  this  revised  criteria  Is  7 

A   preliminary   flnanlcal 
has  been  completed  by  the 
Interior — utilizing  the  above 
Hults  Indicate  that  the  project 
can  be  recovered  through 

The  difference  between  the 
yses  previously  described  and 
analysis  warrants  further 
has  caused  a  considerable 
understanding    and 
economic  analyses — both  for 
cost  ratio  determination  and 
Efficiency    Test"    are 
measuring  a  project's  worth. 
are    not    unique    to    Dickey- 
Lakes.  The  beneflt-to-cost  ra 
universally  by  the  Corps  In 
ecfs  economic  Justification 
Efficiency  Test"  is  also  u 
the  Corps  In  conjunction 
ing  generation  of  electric 
purpose.    The    economic 
3'/4%    Interest  rate   and    100 
evaluation.   On  the  other  ha^id 
ment  analysis — which   Is 
Department  of  Interior — Is  a 
ure  which  determines  the  a 
at  which  bulk  power  must 
return    the    total    annual 
cated  to  power.  For  this  analjkls 
rate  of  7.0%  and  a  50-year 
are  used. 


for  repayment 
;  et   under   con- 
rate  used  for 
repayment  un- 

feasibility  study 
Department  of 
:rlterla.  The  re- 
's power  costs 
po^er  revenues, 
economic  anal- 
the  repayment 
•Iflcatlon.  This 
amount  of  mls- 
on.    The 
the  beneflt-to- 
the  "Economic 
parameters 
These  analy^s 
Jncoln    School 
lo  Is  employed 
measuring  a  proj- 
The  "Economic 
nlv^rsally  used  by 
projects  hav- 
pov^er  as  a  project 
utilize    a 
year  period  of 
the  repay- 
coifaputed  by  the 
inanclal  meas- 
pproprlate  price 
marketed  to 
Investment   allo- 
an  Interest 
repayment  period 


mlslntei  pretatl 


econor  ilc 


ana  yses 
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Environ:  lental 


sc  3pe-of- 


ENViaOKMENTAL 

A.  General 
Detailed  data  essential  to  a 
environmental  evaluation 
National  Environmental 
(NEPA)  were  not  developed 
coin  School  Lakes  during  earlier 
Won  planning  which  was 
fall  of  1967,  prior  to  passage 
the  resumption  of  activity  in 
mental  studies  and  preparatU  n 
ronmental  Impact  Statement 
with  the  Council  on  Environ 
prior  to  Initiating  any  land 
construction. 

An  Initial  activity  in 
was  the  preparation  of  a 
the  Environmental  Impact 
pleted  In  August  1975.  The 
the  plan  of  action  for  develojing 
henslve  Environmental  Imoac 
Identifies  all  significant . /_., 
and  economic  Impacts  Induceil 
ect  and  recommends 
urlng   and   evaluating   these 
tracts  are  underway  with  prlvkte 
firms  to  develop  data  and  analj  ze 
Impacts.  These  contracts  are 
completion  by  the  spring  of 
Environmental  Impact  Stat... 
uled  to  be  distributed  In  June 
B.  Project  effect  on  the 

Waterway 
Construction  of  the  Dickey- 
Lakes  Project  will  have  no 
the     Allagash     Wilderness 
Dickey  Dam  site  Is  located  on 
John  River  Immediately  above 
with  the  Allagash  River.  The 
the  Lincoln  School  reservoir 
about    3.5    river    miles    along 
River,  terminating  about  2.5  miles 
start  of  the  Allagash  Wllderm  ss 
Consequently,  the  Impoundmejjts 
no  effect  on  the  free-flowing 
of  the  Wilderness  Waterway. 
C.  Effect  of  reservoir 
The  New  England  Division 
Engineers  has  conducted 
tlon    studies    which,    among 
identify  the  extent  of  these 
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Statement.  It 
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atlons.  The  characteristics  of  the  project 
were  analyzed  by  continuous  simulation  of 
operation  using  41  years  of  hydrologlc  rec- 
ord. These  studies  Indicate  that  during  the 
summer  season  from  June  to  October,  the 
lake  level  would  normally  fall  or  rise  only 
slightly,  depending  upon  hydrologlc  and  elec- 
tric load  conditions. 

During  a  normal  year,  the  pool  would  be 
nearly  full  in  June  following  the  spring  refill 
period,  and  then  fall  about  1.5  feet  by  the 
first  of  October.  Pool  fluctuations  due  to 
dally  power  operations  would  be  minute,  gen- 
erally less  than  2  to  3  Inches.  The  normal 
pool  fluctuation  during  the  summer  season 
would  be  about  2  feet.  The  maximum  draw- 
down experienced  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  41  years  of  simulation  was 
4.5  feet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  so-called 
"bathtub  ring"  effect  due  to  drawdown.  The 
exposed  shoreline  for  the  normal  summer 
drawdown  of  2  feet  woiUd  be  about  1,500 
acres,  equivalent  to  a  35-foot  wide  strip 
around  the  350-mlle  periphery  of  the  lake. 
Maximum  drawdown,  normally  about  22  feet, 
would  occur  each  year  during  the  winter 
months  when  snow  would  effectively  cover 
the  exposed  area  totaling  some  17,700  acres. 
The  minimum  power  pool  level  of  868  feet, 
msl  occurred  once  during  the  41 -year  simula- 
tion and  was  In  the  month  of  March  Just 
prior  to  the  spring  refill  season.  The  differ- 
ence In  lake  area  between  the  full  pool  level 
at  910  feet,  msl  and  the  minimum  pool  Is 
32,000  acres. 

V.   MARKETING  OF  POWER 

The  Department  of  Interior  will  be  respon- 
sible for  marketing  the  electric  power  from 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  per  authority 
of  Section  5  of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act. 
This  statute  requires  that  power  be  sold  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  most 
widespread  use  thereof  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  consistent  with  sound  business  prac- 
tices. Section  5  further  directs  that  prefer- 
ence m  the  sale  of  power  and  energy  Is  to  be 
given  to  public  and  cooperative  power  Inter- 
ests. 

The  concept  developed  diirlng  earlier  stud- 
ies envisioned  the  marketing  of  725,000  kw  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Lakes  output  as  peak- 
ing power  to  Boston,  Massachusetts  area  and 
the  remaining  105,000  kw  principally  as  base 
load  power  in  the  Maine  market.  A  prelimi- 
nary report  addressing  the  marketing  aspects 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. The  preliminary  report,  which  re- 
mains subject  to  change  pending  review  and 
comments,  has  revised  the  earlier  marketing 
concept.  The  report  notes  that  after  con- 
sidering transmission  losses  and  offsetting 
load  diversities,  approximately  900,000  kw  of 
capacity  and  1.2  billion  kwh  of  stream-fiow 
energy  will  be  available  for  sale  at  the  cus- 
tomer's premises.  The  energy  value  excludes 
about  290  million  kwh  from  the  initial 
pumped  storage  operation  which  Is  proposed 
to  be  marketed  on  a  spUt-the-savlngs  ar- 
rangement. The  present  concept  envisions 
marketing  of  700.000  kw  (667  million  kwh) 
as  peaking  power  to  New  England  outside  of 
Maine  and  marketing  200,000  kw  in  Maine, 
60  7o  as  Intermediate  load  power  (438  million 
kwh)  and  50%  as  peaking  power  (95  million 
kwh).  These  allocations  Include  the  United 
States  portion  of  additional  energy  generated 
at  downstream  Canadian  projects. 

Marketing  studies  currently  Indicate  that 
100.000  kw  of  peaking  power  allocated  to 
Maine  and  250.000  kw  of  peaking  power  al- 
located to  New  England  outside  of  Maine 
would  Initially  be  sold  to  private  utilities. 
As  preference  customers.  Historically,  the 
Department  of  Interior  does  not  proceed  with 
definite  marketing  and  transmission  plans 
until  construction  of  the  project  Is  underway 
and  the  power-on-line  date  is  relatively  firm. 
Prior  to  that  time,  their  studies  are  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  determine  marketability  and 


to  evaluate  the  financial  feasibility  of  the 
power  Installation. 

The  existence  of  the  New  England  Power 
Pool  (NEPOOL)— comprised  of  the  major 
utilities  within  New  England— provides  an 
effective  vehicle  through  which  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln School  Lakes  output  could  be  utilized 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  New  England.  A  re- 
port dated  21  November  1974  submitted  to 
the  New  England  Planning  Committee  of 
NEPOOL  stated  that,  "the  Dickey  project 
caapclty  would  be  fully  effective  capacity  to 
the  Interconnected  New  England  system  If  It 
were  dispatched  In  a  peaking  assignment 
during  the  1985-1986  power  year.  The 
enormous  storage  reservoir  makes  It  possible 
to  use  Dickey  with  maximum  flexibility.  It 
can  run  at  full  capacity  whenever  it  Is  needed 
and  can  sustain  that  power  level  for  the 
duration  of  any  peak  that  the  system  experi- 
ences. It  makes  an  Ideal  source  of  reserve 
with  quick  response,  a  fact  that  Is  most 
valuable  to  have  as  an  option  open  to  those 
responsible  for  load  dispatching." 

VX.     CURRENT    STATUS 

A.    Gev.eral 

Preconstructlon  planned  resumed  In  No- 
vember 1974,  seven  years  subsequent  to 
earlier  post-authorization  planning.  Primary 
efforts  are  concentrating  on  preparation  of 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  update 
of  project  design  to  reflect  current  criteria 
and  an  update  of  project  cost  estimate  and 
economic  Justlflcatlon. 

In  conjunction  with  our  activity,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  (DOI) ,  which  has  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  transmission  and  mar- 
keting of  power  from  Federal  projects.  Is 
conducting  studies  of  these  two  aspects.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  of  DOI  has 
been  assigned  the  task  to  define  transmission 
requirements  to  tie  Into  the  existing  NEPOOL 
grid  system  and  to  prepare  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  these  facilities.  The 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  has  been 
charged  with  the  marketing  analysis. 

A  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
and  General  Design  Memorandum  for  the 
dams  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In  June 
1977,  The  draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment for  transmission  facilities  is  scheduled 
for  November  1977.  A  report  on  transmission 
system  requirements  will  be  finalized  In  late 
1976.  The  marketing  report  will  be  available 
In  late  1976. 

B.  Funding  summary: 

Prior    1965-1967 

Current: 

Fiscal  Year  (FY)    1975 

FY  1976 

Transition   Quarter 

(1  July  '76-30  Sept.  '76) 

FY  1977 2,000,000 

(1  Oct.  '76-30  Sept.  '77) 


-    ($2,  164.  000) 

949,000 
2,256,000 
435.  000 


Total    current (5.640,000) 

Total    7,794,000 

C.  Current  activities 
Environmental  Studies 

Scope-of-work  contract  completed  In  mld- 
1975. 

Six  major  contracts  have  been  awarded 
that  win  provide  key  Input  Into  the  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement.  These  Include: 

Aquatic  ecosystem  and  fisheries  analysis. 

Archeologlcal  survey. 

Terrestrial  Impacts. 

Power  alternatives. 

Social-economic  Impacts. 

Recreation  resources. 

In  addition,  smaller  contracts  have  been 
completed  for: 

Fisheries  utilization  study  (creel  census). 

Rare  and  endangered  plant  species  survey. 

Climatologlc  and  air  quality  Impacts. 

A  raptor  survey  has  been  conducted  by 
New  England  Division  In  conjunction  with 
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Water  Quality 

a.  Periodic  water  quality  monitoring  has 
been  conducted  at  the  project  site  since  the 
summer  of  1975.  A  mobile  laboratory  was 
established  at  the  site  In  the  spring  of  1976. 
Samples  were  taken  and  tested  generally 
semi-monthly  with  dally  sampling  conducted 
during  the  heavy  spring  runoff.  No  sampling 
performed  during  the  winter. 

b.  Two  physical  models  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Corps'  Waterways  Experiment 
Station  (WES)  In  Vlcksburg.  Mississippi  to 
define  the  need  and  location  of  multi-level 
withdrawal  capability  from  the  proposed  im- 
poundment In  the  Interest  of  proper  tempera- 
ture control.  Test  results  were  used  to  develop 
a  mathematical  model  presently  being  em- 
ployed to  simulate  project  operation  during 
specified  water  years. 

Oeotechnlcal  Studies 

a.  Surflclal  geology  has  been  delineated  by 
the  Corps'  Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  (CRREL)  in  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire  through  use  of  remote  sensing 
techniques. 

b.  Potential  earth  and  rock  borrow  areas 
have  been  identified  by  CRREL  through  re- 
mote sensing. 

c.  Regional  geologic  structures  have  been 
Interpreted  by  CRREL  and  WES. 

d.  WES  has  completed  a  report  on  earth- 
quake potential  at  the  project  area.  A  maxi- 
mum credible  earthquake  has  been  developed 
for  the  dam  site  and  will  be  u.sed  In  design 
criteria  for  structures.  (Earthquake  records 
were  reviewed  dating  from  1638-1975.  No 
quakes  have  been  recorded  within  a  20-mUe 
radius  of  the  dam  site.  Five  earthquakes  of 
small  Intensity  have  been  recorded  at  a  20-45 
mile  radius.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley— 
Its  nearest  point  some  45  miles  from  the 
dams — is  an  area  of  high  seismic  activity). 

e.  A  seismometer  was  installed  at  the  proj- 
ect site  In  October  1970  as  part  of  New  Eng- 
land recording  system.  An  array  of  three 
seismic  stations  were  also  established  in  the 
reservoir  area  to  monitor  local  seismic  ac- 
tivity. 

f.  Subsurface  explorations  are  underway  to 
develop  data  for  project  structures.  Have  also 
obtained  undisputed  samples  for  dynamic 
testing  to  Identify  material  reaction  to  poten- 
tial earthquake  loading. 

•  •  •  •  » 

TABLE  l.-DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  LAKES  ANNUAL  COSTS 

BASED  ON  3M  PERCENT  AND  6?s  PERCENT 


33  i  percent        6?»  percent 


•  The  0.91  and  0.933  factors  noted  in  power  benefit  analysis 
reflect  eslmiated  reduction  in  capacity  and  energy  ootpub  due 
to  transmission  line  losses. 

TABLE    ll.-DICKEY-LINCOLN   SCHOOL   LAKES    ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY  ANALYSIS 

3}i  percent        6^  percent 


[October  1976  price  levels) 


3H  percent  674  percent 

DAMS 

Total  investment: 

Construction  cost  of  dami $533,  000,  000    J533.  000  000 

Interest  during  construction...  50.700,000       99,400,000 

^'»'»' 583,  700,  OOP     632. 400.  OOP 

Capital  recovery  factor,   lOO-yr  ~                       === 

'''* 0.03388            0.06388 

Annual  costs:  '                       ' 

Interest  and  amortization 19,780.000        40  400  OCO 

uperation  and  maintenance...  2, 000, 000         2  OOO'  000 

Pumning  power  (438.000,000  •       .     " 

kwhxjo.oio) i,m.m      A.m.m 

"aior  replacements 376,000            256  000 

Lnss  of  land  taxes 115,000            115,000 

Subtotal,  dams 26, 651, 000       47,151,000 

TRANSMISSION  LINES>  "                        == 
Total  investment: 
Construction   costs   of   trans- 

missionline 135,800,000      135,800,000 

interest  during  construction..,  9,900,000       19.400,000 

^o'"' 145.700,000   155,200,000 

Annual  costs:  ' 

Interest  and  amortization 6. 400. 000       10  700  000 

Uperation  and  maintenance...  3,200,000         3.200.000 

Subtotal,  transmission 9,600,000       13,900.000 


cies,  regarding  economic  and  environ- 
mental costs  and  benefits. 
TOTAL  PROJECT  ^^  l^&st  three  additional  projects  in 

T  the  Kansas  area  are  threatened  by  this 

Tc^n'Sr'.- ,6r..8oo,ooo  ^68, 800, 000  benpTu  Tt>,'^'  remaining  costs  and 

inieiest  during  construction...  60,600.000  118,800.000  Denencs  01   tne  projects  are  computed 

TM,t  -.^  ..^  ..; at  less  than  unity  when  using  a  6  ^R -Der- 

Annu'afcis-ti::::::::::::::::::  MJ??;^  ^«I-§^-Z  cent  interest  rate.  These  projective: 

Annual  oenei.b:  ■  '     '  the  Missouri   River  levee   svstem    the 

''r.U^t\lh'  "*'"'"  1962  Kansas  River  modmcatS;  ^d 

874j)ookwxo.9!xJ29.50..  23,463,000  23,463,000  Towanda  Lake.  Many  of  these  projects 

i.mmm  .mxo.m  ^  ■     •  were  originally  authorized  by  Coni-L 

Intermediate  power  <42"9  per-"  '     '  .'°"«'  When  interest  rates  were  much  lower 

7o"'5ckwxi'9iyK??s  anwnnn  .  n«  n«„  ^ow,  the  cxecutive  branch  has  arbitrar- 

262Too'^''?wf;x"933x-  '  ^ ' "^  '' °^'' °™  ^^  ^^^cided  to  Weed  out  certain  pubUc 

„    W.Wfi ,v„-v:i---  6.375.000  6,375,000  works  projects  by  using  the  Current  in- 

'"'TrxVoio.''^-.°«':"^.  3,5CK,,ooo  3,500,000  Merest  rate  as  a  standard  for  computa- 
tlon.  This  is  both  unjust  and  imwlse,  and 

hJZT-'"^" '\To2     'IIU'Z    distorts  the  value  of  these  water  projects. 

Redevelopment """      i' 24o' 000       i' 980000        ^ongress  has  the  authority  to  annual- 

Prevantion  of  flood  damages....       '  50?,  000        '507! 000     ly  review  and  approve  funding  requests 

Total,  annual  benefits 75.120,000       75  860  000      ^°^  ?}^^°  ProjectS  during  normal  appro- 
Total  annual  costs 36.251,000     ei'.obiiooo     Pnations  proceedings.  This  Is  Where  the 

Benefit-cost  ratio 2itoi""^nT^     responsibUity    for    reconsideration    of 

(2.07)           a.23)     water  projects  properly  lies— with  rep- 
. . resentatives  of  the  public  which  Is  af- 
fected by  the  decisions. 

I  would  point  out  the  inconsistency  of 
this  administration  in  promoting  public 
jobs  programs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
actively  withdrawing  ongoing  public 
works  projects  on  the  other.  This  is  all 
the  more  ironic  insofar  as  these  19  proj- 
ects are  vital  to  water  development,  and 
our  Western  States  are  already  suffering 
dire  circumstances  from  a  massive 
drought. 

This  amendment,  when  passed,  will 
effectively  register  our  disapproval  with 
the  procedures  initiated  by  the  President 
to  delay  or  permanently  suspend  on- 
going water  resource  projects,  and  ex- 
press Congress  intention  not  to  uphold 
any  later  rescission  of  appropriated 
funds  for  these  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment,  so  vital  to  the 
future  of  water  resource  development  In 
Kansas  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  Johnston  unprinted 
amendment  No.  60.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovefn),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr, 
ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Power  alternative:  ■ 
PeaUing. 
874.000  kWx0.91X$n.  25.      J8,  948,  000 

x$i5.oo jii,93o,6o6 

1,182.600,000  kWhxO.  933 

X«)0315 34,756,000         34,756.000 

Intermediate: 
70,000  kWX0.91X$?4.50..        1,561,000 

X$32.50 2,070,666 

262,800,000  kWhXO.  933  X 

JO.U^b 6,375,000  6,375.000 

Downstream ;       350,000,000 

hWhXJO.OlO 3.500,000  3,500,000 

Subtotal,  power 55.140,000  58.631,000 

Recreation  ■• 1.250,000  1,250,000 

Redevelopment' 1,240,000  1,980,000 

Flood  control ' 507.000  507,000 

Total,  alternative  costs 58, 137, 000         62, 368, 000 

Annual      charges:      Dickey- 
Lmcoln  School 36,251,000       61,051,000 

Comparability  ratio 1.6  to  1  1.02  to  1 

(1.60) 

'  The  0  91  and  0.933  factors  noted  in  power  benefit  analysis 
reflect  estimated  reduction  in  capacity  and  energy  outputs  due 
to  transmission  line  losses. 

2  Recreation,  redevelopment  and  flood  control  benefits  which 
are  provided  incidentally  to  construe tion  ol  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  would  be  toiegone  by  the  alternative.  Therefore,  the 
values  of  these  benefits  are  added  to  the  alternative  in  order 
to  obatin  a  valid  comparison. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  provision  to  express  disap- 
proval of  any  efforts  to  defer  or  rescind 
budget  authority  already  provided  for 
certain  water  resource  projects  by  Con- 
gress. 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  colleagues  and  I 
were  shocked  by  President  Carter's  sud- 
den decision  to  withdraw,  from  his  fis- 
cal year  1978  budget,  funding  requests 
for  19  water  projects  already  underway 
in  various  States.  One  of  these  projects- 
Grove  Reservoir — is  located  near  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  and  is  designed  to  be  a 
major  future  water  supply  source  for 
nearby  municipalities  and  industries. 

Since  then,  we  have  learned  that 
numerous  additional  projects  are  slated 
for  updated  screening  by  Federal  agen- 
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I  further  announce  thst  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rorn)  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  fan  llj 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  froii  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  would  vote  "yea 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65 
nays  24,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  4^ 
YEAS— 65 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Case 

Church 

Curtis 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durkln 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Gam 

Ooldwater 

Qravel 

Orlffln 


Abourezk 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee 


Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Leahy 

McClellan 

McClure 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Metcalf 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

NAYS— 24 

ChUes 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Lugar 

Meizenbaum 


Cannon 
Glenn 
HaakeU 
Hatch 


NOT  VOTING— 

Laxalt 
Long 

McGovem 
Mclntyre 
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Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Bchmitt 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafforc 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Btone 

Zorlnsky 


:  I 

Mel  Cher 

Eioth 

Schwelker 


So  Mr.  Johnston's  anjendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  b,^  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  move  to]  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  t^e  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  l^r.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished  col 
league  from  Louisiana,  Senator  Long,  for 
his  leadership  during  the  debate  which 
led  to  passage  of  the  Jc  hns  ton -Long 
amendment.  His  clear  arfiunents  and 
logic  spelled  out  the  sentlnent  of  this 
body  that  vital  public  w<  rks  projects 
authorized  and  funded  by  ihe  Congress, 
after  thoughtful  and  long  qonsideration, 
must  be  continued. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  nec- 
essarily absent  for  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  because  of  business.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that,  if  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

trP   AMENDMENT  NO.   63 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pres  ident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  )  ind  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  ^enator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.   I  will 
unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
be  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
be  recognized  after  the  reiding  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  ^he  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 


ICER 


rejjuest? 
yield  for  a 

.  Can  there 


The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  /Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  No. 
63. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amend  sec.  102(b)  at  line  14  of  page  15  by 
replacing  the  period  with  a  comma  and  add- 
ing the  following :  "except  that  units  of  local 
government  which  have  projects  pending,  the 
grant  total  of  which  is  less  than  150%  of 
the  residual  benchmark  for  the  unit,  may 
submit  projects  not  to  exceed  In  aggregate 
150%  of  said  benchmark." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bill  Smith, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  present  bill  and  any  votes  thereon. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  I  believe,  will  be  agreed  to 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  one  thing:  Where 
pending  projects  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
dollar  benchmark  as  provided  under  the 
law,  units  of  local  government  may  sub- 
mit further  projects  that  total  in  amount 
up  to  150  percent  of  the  residual  bench- 
mark. What  that  means  is  this 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  this  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  Will  the  Senators  please 
take  their  seats? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  that  means, 
Mr.  President,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  New 
Orleans,  they  were  very  careful  in  trying 
to  have  architects  and  engineers  draw 
up   projects    in    round    1    which    were 
equal  only  to  the  dollar  amount  poten- 
tially available  in  round  1.  According- 
ly, when  another  round  is  announced, 
as  provided  in  this  bill,  the  city  does  not 
have    a  sufficient    number   of    projects 
pending  to  reach  the  benchmark.  So  this 
amendment  allows  local  government  to 
submit  additional  projects  up  to  150  per- 
cent of  the  residual  benchmark.  That 
does  not  mean  that  you  get  150  percent 
of  your  benchmark  but  it  means  you 
may  submit  projects  up  to  that  amount. 
This  amendment— and  I  ask  this  in  the 
form  of  a  question  as  well— applies  to 
cities  above  50,000  as  well  as  below  50,- 
000,  with  the  one  exception  that,  where 
there  are  several  communities  in  a  coun- 
ty whose  aggregate  submissions  exceed 
150  percent  of  the  benchmark,  it  might 
not  apply  to  some  communities  in  such 
a  county.  Otherwise,  it  would  apply  to 
cities  of  more  or  less  than  the  50,000 
population? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    There    are    some 
problems  that  need  to  be  worked  out  in 
this  matter.  We  would  like  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  statement  is  that 
it  applies  to  communities  above  and  be- 
low 50.000? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  understand  that 
to  be  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  accept  and  fight  for  the  con- 


cept of  additional  applications  and  hav- 
ing that  apply  to  cities  above  and  below 
50,000? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  ready  to  act  on 
the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.     64 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB,  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
No.  64: 

On  page  16,  after  line  2,  strike  line  3 
through  line  13  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(3)  Any  allocation  among  the  States  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  and 
not  reserved  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
bo  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  In  all  the  States,  subjest  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  108(a)  of  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  999)  ":  Provided,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per 
centum  nor  more  than  twelve  and  one-half 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
der this  section." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  today  is  very  similar 
to  the  printed  amendment  that  was  made 
available  to  my  colleagues  yesterday,  ex- 
cept that  it  includes  the  provisions  of 
the  Durkln  amendment.  The  Durktn 
amendment  provided  that  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  0.75  of  1  percent  nor 
more  than  12.5  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  under  this  section.  There- 
fore, this  amendment,  while  it  does  aim 
at  changing  the  formula,  does  not,  in 
any  way,  vacate,  modify,  or  affect  either 
the  letter  or  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
offered  successfully  by  Mr.  Durkin. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  privileged  that 
so  many  of  my  distiguished  colleagues— 
from  Indiana,  Illinois.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania— have  joined  in  offering  this 
amendment.  The  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  is  that  we  propose 
to  change  the  formula  under  which  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  is  made  among 
the  States  so  that  it  simply  distributes 
the  money  on  the  basis  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  people  within  each 
State. 

For  example,  if  a  State  has  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  unemployed  people,  that 
State  will  receive  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  act,  so  those  States 
with  an  above-average  number  of  un- 
employed would  receive  an  above-average 
allotment.  If  other  States  have  below- 
average  unemployment,  they  would  re- 
ceive a  below-average  share  of  the  funds, 
but  their  fair  share  of  the  funds,  none- 
theless. 

This  proposal  is  founded  on  the  belief 
and  on  the  principle  that  we  must  deal 
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with  the  real  problems  of  real  people 
and  not  the  dictates  of  statistical  ab- 
stractions. It  recognizes  the  need  to  treat 
all  unemployed  people  alike,  whether 
they  live  in  New  York.  New  Mexico, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Puerto  Rico. 

I  particularly  point  out  that  we  are 
not  proposing,  in  this  amendment,  dis- 
tributing funds  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
It  is  per  capita  for  every  person  who  is 
unemployed,  not  per  capita  population, 
not  per  capita  work  force,  not  per  capita 
civilians  in  the  work  force;  but  based 
on  the  number  of  unemployed  people  as 
opposed  to  all  the  people. 

Last  year,  when  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  was  first  considered,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
without  the  benefit  of  sufficient  giiidance 
from  Congress,  devised  an  extremely 
complicated  system  for  disbursing  public 
works  employment  funds.  Under  that 
formula,  some  States,  such  as  Illinois. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  were 
tremendously  shortchanged.  Other 
States,  such  as  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  and  some  other  States,  re- 
ceived much  more  than  they  might  ever 
have  expected  to  realize.  Obviously,  those 
States  that  did  very  well  and  did,  in  my 
judgment,  unfairly  well,  will  not  be  in 
favor  of  my  amendment,  but  my  amend- 
ment Is  not  aimed  at  hurting  those 
States,  Indeed.  What  it  is  aimed  at  is 
trying  to  accomplish  a  measure  of  equity 
among  all  States. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  formula  that 
EDA  had  and  the  formula  in  this  bill  still 
is  disturbing.  It  is  still  intricate.  In  the 
case  of  the  formula  used  by  EDA  last 
year,  practically  no  one  could  understand 
its  intricacies  and  still,  today,  we  must 
have  many  questions  about  how  the  for- 
mula in  this  bill,  with  its  very  arbitrary 
choice  of  65  percent  and  35  percent  on 
the  one  hand  and  6.5  percent  as  a  cutoff 
on  the  other,  really  is  going  to  work.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  formula  that  we  can 
explain  to  people  who  want  to  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  share  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  guidelines 
used  by  EDA  last  year  to  distribute  funds 
under  the  program  that  was  used  during 
round  1.  I  think  we  agree  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceptualize  exactly  how 
they  worked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  guidelines  used  by  EDA  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  the  States  under  the  for- 
mula devised  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  Allocation  Formula 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  are  met  in 
accordance  with  Section  107  of  P.L.  94-369 
(Local  Public  Works  Employment  Act),  the 
following  state  allocation  formula  was  devel- 
oped to  take  Into  account  both  the  absolute 
and  relative  share  of  unemployment  expe- 
rienced by  the  states.  Specific  steps  In  the 
computational  procedure  for  the  state  allo- 
cation formula  are: 

Step  1 — Assume  that  $2  billion  Is  available 
for  allocation  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories. 

Step  2— Subtract  $10  million  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  $10  million  for  distribu- 


tion among  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam.  The  remaining  funds 
($1,980,000,000)  are  avaUable  for  distribution 
among  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico. 

Step  3 — Sixty-five  percent  of  the  remaining 
funds  Is  Initially  set  aside  for  distribution 
among  the  50  states  and  2  geopolitical  en- 
titles ($1,287,000,000)  to  be  distributed  with 
respect  to  the  share  of  unemployed  workers 
In  a  state  relative  to  the  total  national  un- 
employed; 35  percent  ($693,000,000)  Is  set 
aside  based  on  the  severity  of  state  unem- 
ployment (state  unemployment  rates). 

Step  4 — Computation  of  Severity  Alloca- 
tion :  Data  Is  based  on  March,  AprU.  and  May 
1978  unemployment  and  labor  force  data  by 
state  (or  the  latest  available  at  time  of 
computation) : 

(a)  Compute  three  month  average  .state 
unemployment  rates.  (Sum  the  number  un- 
employed for  three  months  and  divide  by 
the  sum  of  the  three  monthly  labor  force 
figures.) 

(b)  Delete  from  consideration  all  states 
with  unemployment  rates  determined  In  (a) 
to  be  equal  to,  or  below,  the  three  month 
average  national  unemployment  rate  (com- 
puted In  the  same  manner  as  in  (a)). 

(c)  Compute  the  difference  between  state 
unemployment  rates  and  the  comparable 
national  unemployment  rate  for  all  states 
above  the  national  rate. 

(d)  Multiply  the  three  month  average  state 
labor  force  by  the  unemployment  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  national  average  ((c),  above)  to 
determine  the  number  of  unemployed 
(within  a  state)  above  that  which  would 
prevail  at  the  comparable  national  unem- 
ployment rate. 

(e)  Sum  all  state  unemployed  In  (d) 
above. 

(f )  Form  a  ratio  of  (d)  to  (e)  and  multiply 
by  the  funds  set  aside  for  severity  of  unem- 
ployment In  Step  3  to  determine  a  state's 
severity  allocation. 

Step  5 — Computation  of  Preliminary  Share 
Allocation:  Data  is  based  on  March,  April, 
and  May  1976  unemployment  by  state  (or  the 
latest  available  at  time  of  computation) : 

(a)  Compute  total  national  unemployed 
and  unemployed  by  state  (three  month  aver- 
age). Form  ratio  of  state  unemployment  to 
'national  unemployment. 

(b)  Multiply  ratio  In  (a)  by  funds  set 
aside  for  the  65  percent  share  allocation  in 
Step  3.  establishing  a  preliminary  allocation 
based  on  the  share  of  the  nation's  unem- 
ployed residing  within  a  particular  state. 

Step  6 — Determination  of  a  state's  total 
allocation,  subject  to  statutory  minimum 
and  maximum  requirements: 

(a)  If  the  sum  of  the  funds  for  each  state 
allocated  under  share  and  severity  Is  less 
than  $10,000,000,  two  situations  are  possible: 

(1)  If  the  state  received  no  funds  under 
the  severity  allocation.  Increase  the  state's 
share  allocation  to  $10,000,000,  reduce  the 
amount  set  aside  for  the  share  allocation  by 
this  amount,  and  temporarily  drop  the  state 
from  further  consideration. 

(2)  If  the  state  received  funds  under  se- 
verity allocation  but  the  sum  of  the  state's 
share  and  severity  allocation  Is  less  than 
$10,000,000,  increase  the  state's  share  alloca- 
tion to  equal  the  difference  between  the  se- 
verity allocation  and  $10,000,000.  Remove 
this  amount  ($10,000,000  minus  severity  allo- 
cation) from  the  funds  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  the  share  formula  and  temporar- 
Uy  remove  the  state  from  further  considera- 
tion. 

(b)  If  the  sum  of  any  state's  share  and  se- 
verity allocations  exceeds  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum ($250,000,000),  set  the  states  share 
allocation  equal  to  the  difference  between 
Its  severity  allocation  and  $250,000,000  and 
reduce  the  funds  set  aside  for  allocation  by 
share  by  this  difference.  Remove  the  state 
from  further  consideration. 


(c)  Sum  the  number  of  unemployed  asso- 
ciated with  the  states  Identified  In  (a)  and 
(b)  above  and  subtract  this  amount  from 
the  total  number  unemployed  in  the  nation. 
This  figure  becomes  the  basis  for  computing 
the  final  share  allocations  for  those  states 
not  Identified  In  (a)  or  (b)  above. 

(d)  Recompute  the  share  allocation  for 
states  above  the  statutory  minimum  and  be- 
low the  statutory  maximum. 

(Note:  At  this  point,  the  share  allocation 
formula  excludes  state  unemployment  data 
for  those  states  receiving  either  the  statu- 
tory minimum  or  maximum.  Similarly,  funds 
available  under  the  65  percent  share  alloca- 
tion have  also  been  adjusted  to  meet  mini- 
mum and  maximum  statutory  requirements.) 

(e)  Summing  share  and  severity  alloca- 
tions, by  state,  provides  the  basic  state  plan- 
ning allocation. 

(f)  Final  allocations  were  checked  to  in- 
sure that  no  state  which  was  allocated  the 
minimum  amount  under  the  preliminary  al- 
location process,  decribed  above,  would  be 
entitled  to  funds  In  excess  of  the  statutory 
minimum  under  the  final  allocation  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, in  this  legislation,  "attempted  to 
simplify  and  clarify  the  program  so  it 
can  be  easily  understood."  I  quote  from 
the  report. 

If  we  continue  to  use  any  version  of 
the  65/35  formula,  we  not  only  prolong 
the  complexities  and  inequities  that  ex- 
isted under  the  last  round,  but  we  will  be 
providing  our  stamp  of  approval  on  an 
issue  that  Is  contrary  to  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  this  legislation.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  we  must  make  our  best  effort  to 
develop  formulas  that  are  simple  and 
easy  to  understand  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  reflect  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
programs  they  implement  on  the  other. 
The  distribution  of  Federal  dollars  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  creating  jobs 
must  be  done  on  some  uniform  basis  of 
equity.  We  believe  that  basing  this  dis- 
tribution on  the  number  of  unemployed 
people  within  each  State  is  a  method 
that  everyone  can  understand,  elimi- 
nates room  for  manipulation  and  treats 
every  State  equally. 

The  combination  of  rates  and  numbers 
of  unemployed  create  quirks  in  the  for- 
mula that  result  in  unfair  allotments. 
For   example,    under  last  year's   65/35 
formula,  some  States  received  as  much 
as  $700  for  each  unemployed  person  in 
their  jurisdictions,  while  other  States  re- 
ceived as  little  as  $172  per  capita  unem- 
ployed. During  1976.  Pennsylvania — the 
State  I  am  privileged  to  represent — had 
an  unemoloyment  rate  of  7.9  percent  and 
had   almost    100,000   more   unemployed 
people  than  the  State  of  Florida — which 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  9.0  per- 
cent— yet  Pennsylvania  received  slightly 
more   than  half,   $83   million,  of  what 
Florida  received  under  the  last  round — 
$136.6  million.  There  Is  no  question,  then, 
that  the  use  of  State  unemployment  rates 
creates  a  disproportionate  result  when 
used  to  determine  State  allocations.  How 
do  we  address  severity — by  meeting  the 
real  needs  of  real  people  and  allocating 
funds  to  States  based  on  the  number  of 
unemployed  people,  or  do  we  use  some 
statistical   abstraction.  I  obviously  be- 
lieve   that    the    former    is    the    right 
approach. 
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Mr.  President,  even  thoujh  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  ch  inge  the  bill 
and  has  lowered  the  threshold  in  the 
bill  from  what  was  the  then  current  na- 
tional rate  of  unemploymer  t  to  6.5  per- 
cent for  the  35  percent  proportion  of 
money  in  the  bill,  tremendous  inequities 
still  exist  in  this  legislation. 

Let  me  give  one  exampln.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey  will  receive  a]  iproximately 
$219  million  under  this  bil  ,  at  least  it 
would  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Dur- 
kin  amendment. 

The  State  of  Missouri  will  receive  $40,- 
600.000.  As  a  result,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  receive  approximately  $640 
for  every  unemployed  peson  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  of  wh<  m  there  are 
approximately  345.000. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  there 
are  133,000  unemployed.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving $640  for  each  unemployed  per- 
son, the  people  ef  the  StaU  of  Missouri 
will  receive  only  $305  for  dvery  unem- 
ployed person.  I  think  thiit  is  a  tre- 
mendously unfair  disparity. 

One  other  example.  Tie  State  of 
Ohio  has  369,000  people  jnemployed. 
They  receive  $166  million,  airain  In  com- 
parison to  the  State  of  Flarida  which 
will  receive  some  $172.5  million  and 
which  has  only  314,000  p<ople  unem- 
ploved  compared  to  phio. 

Obviously,  there  is  anotlier  tremen- 
dous disparity. 

The  State  of  Florida.  ev«n  though  it 
has  less  people  unemployed  than  the 
State  of  Ohio,  will  receive  nore  money 
than  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  think  this  demonstrates.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  tremenlous  inequi- 
ties in  this  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  be  responsli  e  to  my  col- 
leagues' interest  in  what  spei  ilflc  kinds  of 


effects  this  amendment  will  have  on  their 
States,  we  endeavored  to  place  on  each 
desk  an  analysis  of  the  Heinz  formula 
over  the  Senate  committee's  formula 
with  the  $30  million  for  the  small  States, 
the  three-quarters  of  1  percent  provision 
which  was  Included  in  the  bill  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

These  numbers  are  not  our  numbers. 
They  have  been  verified  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  as  numbers 
from  their  analysis  and  I  think  they  are 
as  correct  as  any  numbers  we  can  find. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  incorporates 
the  language  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  in  my  amendment, 
in  toto? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  My  amendment  incorporates 
verbatim  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  privilege  of 
the  floor  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Harris  Miller 
and  Mark  Coven  of  my  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  believe  our  amendment  would 
treat  all  unemployed  people  alike.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide  a  logical  and 
equitable  approach  to  distributing  Fed- 
eral dollars  under  this  program. 

For  that  reason.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hitd- 
DLESTON) .  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  generous  re- 
marks about  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  I  now  rise  to  explain  why  the 
committee,  why  the  Senate  committee, 
the  majority  and  minority  alike,  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  introduced. 
Why  the  committee  stands  solidly,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  behind  the  committee 
compromise  proposal  as  further  amended 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  this  measure  at  this  time. 

Our  chairman,  Mr.  Randolph,  has  said 
that  this  is  a  bill  for  persons  ready  to 
work,  who  want  to  work,  who  have  the 
skills  to  work.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  said  that  we  have  put  forth  a 
formula  which  is  fair  and  equitable — 
terms  which  do  not  come  casually  to  a 
man    of   his    distinction,    terms   which 


make  a  claim  on  the  attention  of  this 
honorable  body. 

The  first  point  to  make,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  this  formula  has  been  changed. 
The  legitimate  expectation  of  the  States 
with  extraordinarily  high  imemployment, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's, 
that  the  formula  of  last  year  would  per- 
sist did  not  seem  feasible,  and  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  cut-off  formula  from 
the  present  national  average  imemploy- 
ment for  1978  of  7.7  to  6.5  percent,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  more  of  this  money 
to  States  with  relatively  lower  levels  of 
unemployment.  That  was  a  compromise 
reached  in  the  committee  and  supported 
by  a  3-to-l  vote. 

This  morning,  a  third  compromise  was 
made,  again  with  the  support  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum so  that  yet  more  funds  would  go 
to  States  with  relatively  less  unemploy- 
ment. 

But  now  we  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment, seemingly  innocuous,  which  would 
deprive  those  States  which  comprise  35 
percent  of  the  American  population  of 
money  lu-gently  and  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  submit 
in  evidence  a  series  of  statements. 

Senators  have  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Jua- 
nlta  M.  Kreps— a  public  person  of  the 
greatest  distinction  and  particularly  an 
authority  on  emplovment  matters — a 
statement  that  the  public  works  employ- 
ment program  now  before  the  Senate  is 
the  first  step  in  the  President's  effort  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  acute  unemploy- 
ment problem,  stating: 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  Im- 
prrtance  of  maintaining  the  distribution  for- 
mula as  It  Is  presently  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Kreps'  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washingtok.  D.C,  March  4,  1977. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Motnikan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  first  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  package,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  program  (S.  427).  will 
probably  be  before  you  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  week  of  March  7.  This  program 
represents  the  flrst  step  In  the  President's 
effort  to  Improve  the  Nation's  acute  unem- 
ployment problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  $4  billion  to  be  spent 
on  public  works  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Initially,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed to  target  the  funds  In  the  following 
manner:  65  percent  would  be  allocated  ac- 
cording to  each  State's  number  of  unem- 
ployed and  35  percent  would  be  targeted  to 
areas  of  extraordinary  unemployment — 
States  with  unemployment  above  the  na- 
tional average  (7.7  percent).  However,  the 
Administration  now  supports  the  compro- 
mise targeting  formula  developed  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  which  Is 
contained  In  the  bill.  This  compromise 
would  allocate  66  percent  of  the  funds  ac- 
cordinjf  to  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
35  percent  to  States  with  unemployment 
rates  above  6.5  percent.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  any  further  dilution  of  the 
targeting  formula. 
The  President  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
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tance  of  maintaining  the  distribution  for- 
mula as  it  is  presently  written.  Without  the 
targeting  of  funds  to  the  areas  of  acute  need, 
the  effect  of  the  stimulus  package  will  be 
substantially  Impaired. 

The  Congressional  Intent  of  this  bill  Is  to 
target  aid  to  economically  depressed  areas. 
This  precedent  of  targeting  funds  to  the 
hardest  hit  areas  is  well  established  in  previ- 
ous local  public  works  legislation,  in  public 
service  employment,  and  In  countercyclical 
revenue  sharing.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
change  this  principle  of  targeting  funds  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  need.  I  therefore  urge 
that  you  support  the  allocation  provision 
which  Is  contained  in  the  Committee's  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Jtjanita  M.  Kreps. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a  sec- 
ond letter  has  arrived,  addressed  to  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  from  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  which  Mr.  Heinz  has 
the  honor  to  represent,  urging  him  not 
to  offer  his  measure,  stating  the  strong 
opposition,  bipartisan  opposition,  of  the 
Governors  of  northeastern  States  who 
are  against  it,  making  the  point: 

We  get  back  In  services,  contracts  and  In 
other  ways  only  about  78  cents  for  every 
dollar  In  taxes  paid;  whereas,  for  each  dol- 
lar collected  from  citizens  of  the  Sun  Belt 
States  there  is  a  return  of  over  $1.25. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Harrisburc,  Pa.,  March  3, 1977. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  m, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  are  aware,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Northeastern  States — Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
■  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont — 
have  Joined  together  in  the  Coalition  of 
Northeastern  Governors  (CONEO).  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Coalition  Is  to  work  together  to 
upgrade  the  regional  economy  and  to  im- 
prove the  economies  of  each  of  the  states 
within  the  region. 

Our  region  and  the  states  within  it  have 
suffered  a  serious  economic  lag  In  recent 
years.  Many  of  our  plants  and  Industries 
have  fled  southward  and  to  low-wage,  low- 
tax  havens  abroad.  Our  unemployment  rates 
on  the  whole  are  significantly  higher  than 
those  in  the  Sunbelt  states  and  In  the  Mid- 
west. While  our  region  pay.s  a  disproportion- 
ately greater  share  of  federal  taxes.  It  re- 
ceives less  proportionately  In  return  than 
the  Sunbelt  region. 

Actually,  studies  show  that  for  each  dollar 
In  federal  taxes  collected  from  citizens  of  our 
states,  we  get  back  In  Fervlces.  contracts  and 
In  other  ways,  only  about  78^;  whereas,  for 
each  dollar  collected  from  citizens  of  the 
Sunbelt  states,  there  is  a  return  of  over  $1.25. 

Because  we  have  so  many  problems  In  com- 
mon, the  CONEO  states  are  seeking  an  end 
to  beggar-thy-neighbor  tactics.  It  ts  our  posi- 
tion that  our  states  should  not  seek  to  gain 
at  the  expense  of  each  other  through  unfair 
competition  for  the  federal  dollar  or  by  seek- 
ing to  pirate  plants  and  enterprises  from  each 
other.  We  are  also  of  the  view  that  those 
states  now  suffering  disproportionately  as  a 
result  of  high  unemployment,  plant  obsoles- 
cence, community  decay  and  tax  base  erosion, 
merit  extra  aid  from  federal  programs. 

As  you  point  out  In  your  communication 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  1977,  the 
"Snowbelt"  states  have  long  been  the  vic- 
tims of  an  unfair  distribution  of  federal 
funds.  Hardest  hit  among  the  Snowbelt 
states,  as  you  are  aware,  are  those  now 
banded   together   In   CONEO.   The   problem 


now  goes  beyond  simple  corrective  action 
into  one  of  extra  compensation  to  help 
restore  true  economic  viability  to  our  region . 
Just  as  Northeast  dollars  helped  build  the 
lagging  economies  of  other  regions  In  the 
past,  so  must  federal  dollars  provide  extra 
aid  now  to  restore  the  economic  strength  of 
the  Northeast. 

These  reasons.  In  part,  explain  my  stand  In 
favor  of  the  Moynihan  amendment  to  the 
Local  Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act.  better  known  as  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Works  Employment  Act.  While 
Pennsylvania  would  gain  $9  million  under 
the  House  formula,  the  other  major  indus- 
trial states  In  the  region  will  lose  much  more. 
The  loss  to  New  York  would  be  $110  mil- 
lion; New  Jersey  would  lose  $52  million;  Con. 
nectlcut  would  lose  almost  $14  million:  Mas- 
sachusetts would  lose  $23  million.  The  losses 
in  direct  and  indirect  Jobs  and  construction 
throughout  the  region — especially  the  big 
losses  in  the  bordering  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey — would  almost  certainly  Im- 
pact negatively  upon  the  economy  of 
Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  states  economically 
in  the  nation  is  Michigan  and  they  should 
stand  to  lose  some  $30-40  mUllon  under  the 
formula  that  has  passed  the  House.  Michigan 
is  joining  with  us  In  some  of  the  programs 
that  we  wish  to  promote  that  would  benefit 
Michigan,  as  well  as  the  Northeast  States. 

The  recent  severe  winter  weather  and  the 
energy  crisis  accompanying  it  have  had  an 
especially  heavy  Impact  upon  the  CONEO 
states.  Certainly,  our  states  for  this  reason 
alone  merit  more  favorable  treatment  than 
Texas,  which  has  one  of  the  nation's  lowest 
unemployment  rates  and  which  was  not 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  January  and 
February  weather.  Yet,  Texas  will  gain 
$67  million  under  the   House  formula. 

I  recognize  that  the  amendment  you  have 
supported  seeks  equitable  distribution  to 
Pennsylvania  of  the  funds  made  avaUable 
under  the  Public  Works  Act.  Nonetheless,  it 
would  appear  to  create  disproportionate  dis- 
tortions, and  as  I  have  indicated,  Penn- 
sylvania would  beneflt  even  more  if  the 
Moynihan  and  Edgar  formula  would  prevail. 
I  hope  we  can  have  your  support  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Milton  J.  Shapp, 

Governor. 


tlon    of    Northeast«pn    Governors    strongly 
urge  your  support  of  the  committee  bill  (8. 
427)   when  it  comes  before  the  full  Senate. 
Governor  Ella  Grasso.  Connecticut;  Gov- 
ernor   Michael     Dukakis.     Massachu- 
setts;  Governor  Brendan  BjTne.  New 
Jersey;    Governor    Hugh    Carey.    New 
York,  Chairman;   Governor  Milton  J. 
Shapp.     Pennsylvania;      Governor     J. 
Joseph  Garrahy.  Rhode  Island. 


PS.— I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
the  governors  of  some  of  the  disadvantaged 
states  so  that  they  can  help  line  up  support 
for  this  proposal  from  their  senators.  I  am 
also  sending  copies  to  Congressmen  Edgar 
and  Roe. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  received  today 
from  Governors  Grasso  of  Connecticut, 
Dukakis  of  Massachusetts,  Byrne  of  New 
Jersey,  Carey  of  New  York,  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Garrahy  of  Rhode 
Island,  making  the  same  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Albany,  N.Y..  March  8.  1977. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Governors  of  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island  are  united  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  Randolph  Stafford  compromise 
formula  for  allocation  of  the  local  public 
works  funds. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
adopted  this  formula  as  representing  the 
most  effective  and  equitable  means  of  dis- 
tributing Job-creating  funds  among  the 
states.  We  member-Governors  of  the  Coali- 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  large  issues  here,  two  principles 
at  stake.  The  first  is  the  principle  of 
justice. 

Earlier  today,  we  heard  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  speak  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  for  pockets  of  poverty, 
the  recognition  that  there  are  special 
circumstances  which  require  special  care. 
Earlier  today,  we  heard  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  Mr.  Randolph,  say  that 
we  go  to  where  the  need  is  great. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  he  will  recall  saying  that,  in 
his  conservative  estimate,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  construction  workers  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  a  prosperous  city, 
was  35  percent.  He  asked  that  the  record 
be  corrected  when  the  exact  figure  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  was  characteristic 
that  he  would  not  exaggerate  the  figure. 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  he  did  not. 
because  the  actual  figure  we  have,  at 
the  last  count,  in  November  of  last  year, 
was  41  percent — 41  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities 
of  our  State. 

The  amendment  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  will  not  simply 
impede  recovery  in,  but  also  has  to  be 
seen  as  a  measure  of  devastating  conse- 
quence with  respect  to.  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico,  which  has  reached  a  level 
of  unemployment  of  which  we  have  no 
comprehension.  At  least  half  the  funds 
for  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  are  stricken 
by  this  amendment,  which  this  committee 
opposes. 

However,  beyond  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice there  is  an  economic  principle  in- 
volved, and  it  has  two  points.  The  first 
Is  that  there  Is  a  surface  appeal  to  the 
argument  to  "treat  each  person  alike 
who  is  imemployed."  But  that  funda- 
mentally misreads  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  this  bill  is  dealing. 
Unemployment  is  not  a  uniform  phe- 
nomenon. The  unemployed  are  not  a 
homogenous  mass. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  recall  the  situation  years 
ago.  under  President  Kennedy,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  sought  to  establish  what  was 
called  an  interim  goal  for  unemployment 
for  the  Nation.  I  was  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   of   Labor   for   Policy.    Planning 
and  Research,  and  I  was  much  involved 
in  that  effort  to  establish  a  4  percent 
interim  goal — 4  percent  being  considered 
a   relatively   acceptable   rate,    it   being 
generally  the  view  that  no  healthy  econ- 
omy would  ever  go  below  a  2  percent  rate 
of  unemployment,  which  is  frlctional  un- 
employTnent.  In  other  words,  the  first 
stage  of  unemployment,  unemployment 
of  2  percent,  Is  In  no  sense  a  social  prob- 
lem. The  second  two  points  were  cer- 
tainly tolerable.  It  is  only  as  you  go  fur- 
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ther  and  further  up  thit  you  get  to 
levels  of  unemployment  w  lich  are  so  ex- 
treme that  clearly  they  require  extra 
measures  to  bring  about  (i  reduction. 

Second,  with  respect  t<i  economic  is- 
sues, we  should  remind  ourselves  that  a 
fundamental  problem  of  our  economy  in 
the  last  decade  almost — 5  Vears,  certain- 
ly— has  been  the  persistmice,  somehow 
Inexplicable,  contrary  to ^11  the  known 
rules  of  Marshallian  and  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics alike,  of  unemployment  with  in- 
flation. It  is  something  yofc  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  in  combination,  but  we  do 
have  it. 

Only  now  are  we  begint  ing  to  imder- 
stand  the  origins  and  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  appears  hat  such*  has 
been  the  shortage,  generilly  speaking, 
of  capacity  in  American  in(  lustry  that  we 
tend  to  reach  full  utilizatli  (n  of  capacity 
before  we  reach  full  emplo  ,'ment  and,  in 
consequence,  go  on  to  inflj  tionary  pres- 
sures in  the  effort  to  get  t<  i  full  employ- 
ment. 

There  is  one  clear  strate  ?y  to  respond 
to  this.  It  has  been  best  d<  scribed.  I  be- 
lieve, by  Prof.  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  of 
Wellesley  College,  and  it  s  to  concen- 
trate your  recovery  efforts  on  those  re- 
gions which  have  extra  lari  e  amounts  of 
unutilized  capacity. 

Concentrate  in  Rochestsr,  where  41 
percent  of  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  work  force  is  unemployed, 
and  you  have  the  absolute  minimum  of 
inflationary  effect. 

These  are  principles.  I  thi  nk,  and  there 
is  nothing  partisan  about  t  iiem,  there  is 
nothing  ideoloeical  about  them.  They 
are  the  beginning  of  an  und  2rstanding  of 
a  problem  which  has  heretofore  defied 
explanation. 

So,  finally,  Mr.  President  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  the  beginniiig  of  my  re- 
marks to  say  we  have,  here  ii  i  this  vote,  an 
issue  larger  than  an  employment  meas- 
ure, larger  than  public  woiks.  larger  in 
ways  than  any  such  issue  w  ;  have  Joined 
so  far  during  this  session  ol  the  Senate: 
Will  this  country,  this  Nalion.  respond 
generously  and  fairly  and  c(  insistently  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  lortheastem 
Industrial  States,  now  that  indeed  their 
needs  are  special? 

After  two  decades  of  inte  ligent,  com- 
petent, and  successful  effort  s  to  transfer 
resources  elsewhere  where  they  were 
most  needed,  will  there  njw  be  some 
measurement,  some  recognlt  Ion.  that  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  have  changed? 

There  are  not  many  of  us  in  this  room 
who  have  not  read  with  great  interest, 
looked  with  great  interest  at,  the  his- 
torical maps  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  will  not  remember  that  in  the  early 
to  mld-19th  century  the  arer  west  of  the 
Mississippi  quickly  became  d  Issolved  in  a 
round,  unmarked  area  callel  the  Great 
American  Desert.  That  Great  American 
Desert  has  been  transformed  into  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world  by  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  Federal  policy. 

The  question  now  is:  Will  the  cities  of 
America,  whose  wealth  pound  into  these 
plains,  allow  themselves  tc  be  turned 
into  deserts? 


March  10,  1977 


Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  . 
Senator  from  New  York 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  want  to  commend 

the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the  fight 

he  is  making  today.  I  read  this  analysis  on 

my  desk  with  great  interest. 

I  am  proud  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  become  a 
member  of  my  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  He  Is  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  dedication. 

There  are  two  types  of  men  in  this 
body.  There  are  the  men  who  stand  on 
the  floor  and  say,  "I  represent  my  State." 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  does  rep- 
resent his  State  and  looks  out  for  the 
interests  of  his  State. 

But  every  Senator  should  be  not  only 
a  Senator  from  his  own  State,  but  a  U.S. 
Senator  representing  the  entire  United 
States. 

Now,  day  in  and  day  out  on  this  floor 
all  of  us  get  these  sheets  of  paper,  and 
everybody  fiddles  around  with  a  formula 
to  find  out  in  the  formula  whether  it  will 
give  a  dollar  more  to  26  States,  and  then 
you  become  a  winner,  and  then  the  na- 
tional interest  is  forgotten. 

Those  for  the  formula  in  this  amend- 
ment are  invariably  those  that  vote 
against  the  formulas  that  do  the  best 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
industrial  states.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  State  will  find 
themselves  invariably  with  the  Senators 
from  New  York,  the  Senators  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  he  is  going  to  find  through- 
out the  year  the  Senators  from  the  States 
listed  as  gainers  will  find  a  formula  in 
which  Pennsylvania  will  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield,  but  I  do  not  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  say  a  few  things  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  whose 
committee  I  am  now  privileged  to  serve. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  is  aware  of  the 
genesis  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  this  amendment  was  proposed 
before  the  Senator  from  New  York  be- 
came a  member  of  the  committee. 

May  I  say  I  proposed  it  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  what  was  in  the  legislation  last  year 
when  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
voted  for  passage.  In  fact,  my  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  4. 


Presid  ent.  will  the 
yield? 


So  I  first  would  have  to  say  that  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  other 
eight  members  of  that  committee  who 
voted  for  my  amendment  the  first  time 
around. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  being 
quite  fair  to  the  committee  or  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  when  he  indi- 
cates that  he  thinks  this  is  a  parochial 
amendment.  It  v/as  not  when  I  proposed 

Iv. 


It  may  be  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut feels  that  this  amendment  is 
not  as  generous  to  his  State  as  he  would 
like,  and  it  may  be  he  is  interested  In 
the  money  the  State  of  Connecticut  will 
get.  Yes,  I  will  admit  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  his  ox  is  being  gored. 
But  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment when  I  offered  it  in  the  first  place 
when  it  passed  8  to  4  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  continue,  if  I  may. 
because  there  are  other  points  that  may 
have  influenced  the  Senator  in  some  of 
his  comments. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  indicated 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  written  on  March  3  in  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill.  Indeed,  he  did 
so  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  the 
Governor  got  some  bad  information  and 
he  put  it  in  his  letter. 

On  page  2  of  the  letter  our  Governor 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

While  Pennsylvania  stands  to  gain  $9  mil- 
lion under  the  lormula  passed  by  the  House, 
we  would  gain  $13  million  under  the  formula 
proposed  by  Representative  Edgar. 

Which,  I  might  say,  is  identical  to  the 
committee  bill  formula,  and  which 
amendment  almost  carried  in  the  House, 
and  which  I  propose  to  support  in  the 
Senate. 

In  fact,  what  the  Governor  was  saying 
is  he  thought  the  committee  bill  was  $4 
million  better  for  Pennsylvania  than  my 
amendment. 

Now.  I  supported  my  amendment  even 
when  I  had  the  same  information.  I  sup- 
ported it  even  when  it  was  not  supposed 
to  be  so  good  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
remember  very  accurately  that  when  a 
change  was  proposed  in  the  original 
Heinz  amendment,  at  that  time— it  was 
felt  by  the  committee  that  the  new 
amendment  in  the  legislation  would  be 
better  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
based  on  a  printout  produced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Indeed,  it  is  those 
figures  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania used. 

So  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  stuck  by  this  amend- 
ment even  when  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
as  favorable  as  did  the  substitute  to  my 
own  State.  As  luck  would  have  it  today, 
that  amendment  turns  out  to  be  none- 
theless as  I  had  originally  hoped,  helpful 
to  my  State. 

My  reason  for  offering  this  amendment 
is  a  matter  of  equity  pure  and  simple. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut we  are  not  talking  about  distrib- 
uting money  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Were  we  to  be  distributing  money  on  the 
basis  of  population  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  been  extremely  eloquent, 
would  be  absolutely  100  percent  right. 
Do  not  let  the  words  "per  capita"  fool 
you.  This  Is  not  per  capita  population. 
It  Is  per  capita  unemployed.  I  suggest 
that  when  a  State  with  high  unemploy- 
ment gets  more  proportionally  because 
of  that  formula  than  one  that  has  a  low 
average  rate,  we  are  being  fair. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  When  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  here  this  morning  I 
believe  I  asked  him  some  questions  on 
whether  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  was  aimed  at  those  areas  of  high  un- 
employment. His  answer  was  it  was.  I 
asked  him  was  the  basis  of  this  act  to 
take  care  of  structural  unemployment? 
His  answer  was  that  it  was. 

And  I  asked  him  would  it  make  any 
difference  in  a  State  where  there  were 
areas  that  had  especially  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  he  said  it  would.  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  while 
we  had  an  average  of  8-percent  unem- 
ployment in  certain  towns,  an  average 
of  4-percent  unemployment  in  certain 
towns,  and  an  average  of  16-percent  un- 
employment in  certain  towns,  there 
would  be  a  greater  allocation  to  the  cities 
and  the  areas  where  there  was  the  16- 
percent  unemployment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I  mider- 
stood  it,  not  being  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, was  to  target  into  the  areas  where 
there  is  high  unemployment,  and  our  ob- 
jective was  to  look  at  all  America  and 
where  we  found  high  unemployment  we 
would  have  a  35-percent  pool  to  go  Into 
the  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  a 
65 -percent  pool  that  go  into  all  over  the 
United  States  based  on  unemployment. 

I  commend  tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Vermont,  for  hav- 
ing tried  to  work  out  a  formula  that  was 
a  compromise  between  the  administra- 
tion program  and  the  original  Heinz  pro- 
posal as  I  understood  it. 

Therefore,  there  was  an  act  of  states- 
manship being  worked  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  Although  the  for- 
mula of  the  Randolph -Stafford  formula 
meant  less  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
than  the  President  had  proposed.  I  was 
willing  to  say.  "We  will  take  that  even 
though  Connecticut  gets  less  because  you 
were  trying  to  be  fair." 

Again,  I  point  out  there  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  call  to  his  attention — that 

I  am  not  sitting  in  judgment — he  will  find 
time  and  time  again  that  it  will  be  very 
seldom  and  that  those  States  on  the  list 
will  be  voting  with  him. 

The  plea  that  I  am  making  is  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  be  not  only  Senators 
from  our  States  but  Senators  from  all  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  this  problem. 
We  have  the  drought  in  the  Far  West 
and  we  Senators  from  the  Northeast  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  funds  for  those 
areas,  and  I  will  vote  those  funds. 

We  recognize  time  and  time  again  in 
this  body  whenever  there  comes  a  prob- 
lem of  the  urban  areas  there  are  no 
voice  votes.  V/e  do  not  have  the  votes. 
We  find  when  it  comes  to  welfare  pro- 
grams, revenue  sharing  and  every  type 
of  grant  or  program,  every  type  of  for- 
mula, someone  sits  down  and  we  have  on 
our  desk  the  amount  of  difference  In 
millions  of  dollars,  gained  18  States,  lost 

II  States,  no  difference  23  States. 
Instead  of  coming  into  this  body  vot- 
ing what  is  right  and  good  for  the  United 
States,  we  are  voting  as  to  whether  there 
is  an  extra  dollar  for  our  State.  Is  that 


being  a  Senator  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  our  own  States? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  wLsh  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut.  As 
a  point  of  information,  I  simply  point  out 
that  Governor  Shapp,  whatever  his  views 
on   the  3d  of  March,   when  he  wrote 
supporting  the  committee  bill,  still  held 
those  views  on  the  8th  of  March,  2  days 
ago,  when  he  received  this  telegram. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
sire the  floor? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes;  without  the  Senator 
losing  his  right. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield? 

"r.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wish  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  President. 
First.  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  would  absolutely  rue 
the  day  that  In  this  body  we  would  turn 
our  back  on  a  proposal  that  was  right 
and  that  was  fair  simply  because  some- 
one from  a  Southern  State  or  Sunbelt 
State  was  voting  with  us.  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  sug- 
gested, and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
in  fact  the  issue  here  is  a  matter  of  equity 
in  the  formula. 

The  Senator  may  say  that  he  does  not 
want  to  ever  vote  with  a  Southern  State. 
He  is  entitled  to  say  that  if  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  say. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  yield  when  I  am 
through,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  think  the 

Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Who  has  the  floor? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  respond? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  whom  I  know  to 
be  an  intelligent  and  fair-minded  indi- 
vidual, really  wants  to  state  to  this  body, 
and  I  hope  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so, 
that  somehow  any  time  someone  from 
one  area  of  the  country  votes  for  some- 
one from  another  area  of  the  country 
there  is  something  wrong  with  that  and 
that  we  cannot  associate. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  He  made  a  personal  reference. 

Mr.  MOYNHIAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  another  Member  of  this  body  from  a 
Northern  State  who  on  tough  Issues  be- 
fore our  country  or  affecting  the  South 
has  not  stayed  on  this  floor  as  a  lone 
voice  from  the  North  to  uphold  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South.  Whether  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Stermis  proposal  or  whether 


it  is  a  question  of  the  right  of  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Jimmy  Carter,  who  is  a 
southerner,  to  run  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

The  plea  that  I  am  making  is  where 
there  is  placed  on  our  desk  formulas  and 
we  add  as  to  where  there  26  States  for 
one,  as  against  24  for  the  other.  What 
I  was  pointing  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  the  great  danger  be- 
cause invariably  in  this  numbers  game 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  below 
the  line  where  it  will  get  a  dollar  less 
instead  of  a  dollar  more.  That  is  what  I 
was  pointing  out.  I  was  pointing  out  that 
invariably  this  combination  that  we  find 
with  plus  dollars  is  generally  the  com- 
bination that  prevails  on  every  formula 
and  when  they  prevail  on  this  formula 
they  are  not  thinking  very  much  about 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts. 

I  am  making  the  prea  for  a  sense  of 
fairness  on  these  formulas  because  we 
find  in  every  formula  that  comes  to  this 
body  that  a  pencil  is  out  to  find  which 
combination  of  26  States  gets  a  dollar 
more.  It  is  not  always  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
a  question  without  giving  up  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BFNTSEN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
comment  that  was  made,  if  I  might. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
comment  today  about  being  a  national 
Senator,  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  no  one  has 
any  greater  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  has  been  my  dear 
friend  for  many  years,  than  I  do.  But  I 
also  heard  those  comments  from  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York:  Let  us  be 
a  national  Senator. 

Those  who  represent  States  which 
benefit  under  the  committee  bill  say  you 
are  a  national  Senator  if  you  support  a 
formula  which  benefits  their  States. 
They  talk  about  being  a  national  Sena- 
tor and  a  statesman  even  though  they 
made  a  rather  unstatesmanhke  deal  this 
morning.  They  accepted  an  amendment 
which  increased  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  small  States  many  of  which  have  very 
low  unemployment  rates.  This  is  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  principle  for 
which  they  say  they  are  fighting— that 
funds  should  be  allocated  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. Now.  one  of  these  small  States 
which  will  get  more  funds  under  the 
trade  made  this  morning  has  an  imem- 
ployment  rate  of  3.6  percent,  another 
has  a  rate  of  3.4  percent. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  we  have 
some  areas  with  populations  larger  than 
some  of  the  States  in  the  Northeast.  And 
those  areas  have  xmemployment  rates 
far  beyond  some  of  the  unemployment 
rates  of  the  cities  of  the  Northeast.  I 
have  listened  to  this  talk  against  the  so- 
called  Sunbelt.  I  read  the  statement  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  in  the 
press  which  said  that  in  the  first  major 
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fight  on  money  In  this  sessic^ 
won.  But  the  areas  of  hlgli 
ment  in  the  South  were  the 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  the 
tlonallsm  which  was 
junior  Senator  from  New 
we  should  work  together  as 
ators  even  while  we  support 
uencles  and  work  for  them 

The  Senator  from 
Heinz  )  has  come  forward  wi 
that  is  the  simplest  of 
ply  would  allocate  the  samd 
money  per  unemployed 
he  is  across  this  Nation. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about 
projects  that  will  last  40  and 
are  talking  about  courthouse  i 
and  schoolhouses  that  will 
yond  the  tenure  of  the  unemr 

I  can  grant  some  legitimaqy 
ponents'   argument  if  you 
about   public    service   jobs, 
meant  to  be  temporary — to 
long  as  the  downswing  In 
lasts.  But  public  works 
generations  so  they  should 
tributed  disproportionately 
with  high  temporary  rates  o 
ment. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we 
areas  in  Texas  with  very 
ployment  problems  because 
employment  among 
in  El  Paso,  for  example,  is  50 
If  a  construction  worker  is 
in  El  Paso  he  has  just  as 
expect  help  as  one  who  is 
and  happens  to  live  in 
Connecticut. 

Recognition  of  that  is 
asking  for  in  this  legislation 
asking  for  equity,  to  take 
unemployed  man  or  woman 
country.  I  am  sympathetic 
lems  of  the  man  or  woman 
ployed  in  New  York  or 
I  will  respond  to  the  proble^ns 
States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  I  yield 
tor  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 
the  Civil  War  was  over 
seems  we  are  fighting  again, 
unfortunate,  because  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 
DOLPH) ,  the  distinguished 
Ity    Member    (Mr.    Staffori^) 
BtTRDicK,  Senator  Moynihan, 
have  really  tried  to  come 
compromise  bill  that  would 
the  entire  country. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with 
of  the  Senator  from  Connec 
not  talking  about  North  vers 
some  have  Intimated.  All  of 
many  times  he  has  stood  up 
which  I  disagreed  with  him 
supported  proposals  for  the 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  ge 

It  is  understandable  that 
ber  in  the  U.S.  Senate  want; 
best  for  his  own  constituency 
State.  But  we  do  have  a  Nation 
a  United  States  of  America 
have  a  responsibility  to  the 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gravels 
that  sectional  and  parochial 
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,  the  North     may  obscure  the  true  purposes  of  this 
unemploy-     massive  infusion  of  Federal  dollars  In 
real  losers,     a  public  works  jobs  program.  The  in- 
kind  of  sec-     tent — both  of  Congress  and  of  the  ad- 
ed  by  the     ministration — Is  that  these  moneys  be 
I  believe    utilized  primarily  in  areas  of  chronic, 
rjatlonal  Sen-    sustained,    and    severe    unemployment, 
our  constit-     Their  principal  purpose  is  not  the  beau- 
tification  of  town  squares,  the  greening 
of  suburbs,  or  the  provision  of  a  boon- 
doggle   for    municipal    construction    in 
areas  of  relatively  low  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment.  Unfortunately,   in   the  last  jobs 
program  bill,  EDA  Inadvertently  funded 
some  less  meritorious  projects  which  will 
jublic  works     not  have  great  impact  in  needy  areas 
jO  years.  We     which  desperately  require  efforts  to  in- 

flrehouses,     crease  employment  opportunities. 

last  far  be-         I  recall,  as  other  Senators  may  recall, 

loyed  today,     that  one  such  case  was  Mound  Bayou, 

to  our  op-     Miss.  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  is  a  town  of 

are  talking     some  2,000  people,  with  an  annual  budget 

These    are     of  $200,000;   and  they  got  $4.9  million 

last  only  as     under  the  program — $4.9  million,  while 

economy     many  of  the  large  cities  and  some  of  our 

last  for     smaller  cities  with  high  unemployment 

not  be  dis-     got  nothing. 

those  areas        I  have  great  respect  for  the  dlstin- 
unemploy-     guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
I  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  Heinz 
formula    almost    guarantees    that    the 
aberrational  funding  by  EDA  during  the 
last  program  will  become  the  norm  in 
this   more   costly   extension   of   public 
works  jobs.   The  per   capita   approach 
virtually  guarantees  that  the  emphasis 
will  be  misplaced.  Areas  with  greater 
population,  but  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment, will  receive  a  windfall,  while  be- 
leaguered areas  like  those  in  the  heavily 
industrial  Northeast,  who  have  labored 
under  staggering  unemployment   rates 
for  the  last  2  years  will  be  shortchanged. 
The  statistics  confirm  this  fear.  Utiliz- 
ing the  March  1  EDA  figures,  we  find  that 
a  State  like  Texas — I  dislike  to  disagree 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  Trom 
Texas,  but  if  his  figures  of  50  perc-nt 
unemployment  are  true.  I  do  not  know 
where  mine  come  from.  We  find  that  a 
State  like  Texas,  with  a  vigorous  econ- 
omy in  the  construction  sector  and  a 
very  low  unemployment  rate  of  5.2  per- 
cent— to  us  that  is  a  very  low  unemploy- 
ment rate;  it  might  be  high  for  Texas, 
but  certainly  It  Is  not  high  for  New  York, 
Connecticut,    or    Massachusetts — would 
receive  slightly  over  $97  million  imder 
the  committee  formula  without  the  Dur- 
kin  modification  passed  earlier  today. 
However,  under  the  per  capita  formula. 
Texas    receives    an    astounding    $154 
million, 
tiie  remarks        I  just  single  out  Texas  because  the 
iicut.  He  is     distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  has 
South,  as     spoken  on  the  subject  most  recently, 
know  how        Mr.  BENTSEN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
issues  on     to  have  the  source  of  my  Information? 
strongly        Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Jouth.  So  I        Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  is  the  head  of  the 
into  that,     building  trades  of  Texas.  Fifty  percent 
^ery  Mem-     unemployment     among     the     building 
to  do  his     trades  for  Brownsville,   Tex.,   and   11.9 
in  his  own     percent  for  all  areas.  For  Laredo,  18.7 
We  are     percent.  For  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val- 
and  we  do     ley,  11.7  percent, 
eptire  coim-        It  is  a  big  State,  with  pretty  fair  con- 
tinuity, 
concerned        Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  there  are 
Interests     pockets  of  high  unemployment,  but  the 
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unemployment  rate  for  the  State  of 
Texas  that  is  published  is  5.2  percent. 
Like  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  can 
find  many  pockets  of  unemployment  in 
my  own  State  with  much  higher  rates 
than  my  State's  average.  I  am  thinking 
of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill.  Fall  River. 
Plymouth,  and  Gloucester,  to  name  a 
few.  Yet,  the  use  of  these  pockets  of  high 
unemployment  is  not  dispositive.  We  are 
discussing  the  distribution  of  these  funds 
by  State. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  those  areas 
are  larger  than  some  of  the  States  in  the 
Northeast,  and  their  population  is  larger 
than  that  of  some  of  the  States  in  the 
Northeast. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  sure  the  same  can 
be  said  for  other  States  with  relatively 
low  unemployment  rates  but  with  pock- 
ets of  higher  population  density  like 
Colorado.  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  States  with 
overall  unemployment  rates  that  run  2 
to  3  percent  above  the  national  average 
are  harmed  by  this  approach. 

My  State  is  one  and  I  think  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  unquestionably  is  one,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  there  are  many  others, 
which  suffer  under  this  proposed 
formula. 

And  these  States,  which  already  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  unemployment, 
and  the  concomitant  costs  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  welfare 
payments,  employment,  and  other  so- 
cial services  counseling  will  be  even  fur- 
ther harmed  by  the  very  remedy  designed 
to  ease  the  burdens  of  chronically  high 
unemployment  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

But  this— analysis  of  unemployment 
rates — of  course,  does  not  even  begin  to 
measure  the  social  costs  borne  by  these 
States.  Those  costs  may  be  less  quantifi- 
able, but  are  nonetheless  real.  Social 
costs,  caused  and  exascerbated  by  the 
frustration,  anxiety,  and  despair  which 
results  from  the  fruitless  search  for  em- 
ployment, cry  out  for  relief.  In  the  name 
of  equity  and  in  light  of  the  clear  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  we  must  transcend  our 
sectional  interests  and  resoundingly  de- 
feat any  formula  which  does  not  con- 
sider, as  a  component,  the  debilitating 
and  severe  unemployment  which  has  in 
part  fueled  our  national  economic  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
statement  by  again  saying  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  parochial,  but  will 
really  look  at  the  facts  in  this  case.  The 
committee  has  come  up  with  a  very  good, 
sound  compromise,  which  does  not  really 
hurt  any  of  the  States  in  the  Nation.  It 
gives  the  most  equitable  distribution 
formula  which  can  be  conceived.  It  was 
cut  down  somewhat  by  the  Durkln 
amendment  earlier  this  morning,  but  it 
is  still  the  most  equitable  formula  that 
we  will  consider  today.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  said,  we  must  come 
to  the  day  when  we  have  equitable  for- 
mulas, not  only  in  the  public  works  jobs 
programs  but  also  in  community  devel- 
opment grants,  in  unemployment  sum- 
mer job  programs  for  youth,  CETA  and 
all  along  the  line.  We  have  to  develop 
formulas  that  do  not  really  impair  the 
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various  States  In  any  section  of  this 
country.  I  think  the  formula  this  com- 
mittee has  conceived  Is  that  kind  of 
formula. 

I  must  regretfully  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  hope  his  formula  Is  defeated  and  that 
we  accept  the  committee  formula. 

Several  Senators.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Barbara  Clark,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthotlt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleague  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  v/hile  I  speak,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  two  things 
have  not  been  said  at  all.  Senator  Bent- 
sen  mentioned  me,  it  is  true,  but  for  20 
years  I  have  stood  in  or  almost  in  this 
place  in  comparable  struggles.  The  result 
is  very  apparent.  The  result  is  that  a 
great  section  of  the  country  is  slipping 
and  slipping  badly.  That  section  which 
paid  the  bill  for  years  for  other  States  is 
not  being  given  the  same  consideration 
and  return.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  de- 
meaning that  I  have  to  tell  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  "If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
motion,  do  not  you  make  it.  Let  somebody 
else  make  it."  That  is  the  Issue  we  face 
here. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  seotionalism. 
It  makes  me  ill  to  even  think  about  it.  I 
have  great  faith  in  this  country.  I  have 
no  despair  about  it.  We  will  try  to  work 
it  out. 

What  Is  the  issue  here?  The  issue  is  not 
unemployment.  The  issue  Is  the  severity 
of  unemployment.  It  Is  the  velocity  of  un- 
employment. We  are  not  standing  here 
and  pleading  for  individual  unemployed. 
We  have  unemployment  compensation.  I 
have  done  that  for  years.  We  have  con- 
tinued It.  We  have  done  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing.  It  is  the  severity  of  un- 
employment when  the  State  is  unable  to 
meet  it  and  It  is  breaking  our  back. 

We  do  not  need  any  evidence  of  that. 
New  York  had  to  get  on  its  knees  to  keep 
from  going  into  bankruptcy.  We  just  had 
a  13-percent  crime  increase  in  New  York 
City  heavily  attributable  to  the  fact  fJiat 
we  had  to  release  about  5,000  or  6,000 
police. 

This  Is  no  pink  tea  game  we  are  play- 
ing. It  Is  very  grim  and  very  serious  busi- 
ness. We  have  almost  10  percent  unem- 
ployment in  New  York,  and  it  is  breaking 
our  back. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have  voted 
for  irrigation;  we  have  voted  billions  for 
dams;  we  have  voted  billions  for  farm 
price  supports.  I  have  voted  for  them 
time  and  time  again,  hoping  that  by 
this  expression  of  understanding  we 
would  get  reciprocation.  Sometimes  we 
have,  but  very,  very  rarely.  Now  we  are 
in  deep,  deep  trouble.  That  is  why  we 
have  this  bill  before  us. 

The  title  of  this  bUl  is  not  a  public 
works  bill.  The  title  of  this  bill  is  the 
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Public  Works  Employment  Act,  to  re- 
lieve the  severity  of  imemployment  and 
the  fact  that  the  States  whose  backs  are 
being  broken  cannot  pay  the  tab.  That 
is  what  this  Is  all  about.  Otherwise,  there 
is  no  reason  for  it. 


We  have  public  works  bills,  a  lot  of 
them,  and  a  lot  of  other  ongoing  pro- 
grams. This  is  specially  defined  for  us. 

Yet,  by  an  attitude  which  counts  these 
percentages,  as  Abe  Ribicoff  so  proper- 
ly said,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  could  be 
cheated  if  an  amendment  like  this 
carried. 

Senator  Bentsen  made  a  very  good 
point.  He  said: 

Why  did  you  yield  to  the  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  for  these  States? 

It  did  not  make  much  difference  any- 
how. It  is  simply  because  we  face  stark 
reality  and  we  are  in  such  terrible  trouble 
that  we  have  to  compromise.  We  have 
no  choice.  It  is  as  simple  and  plain  as 
that.  It  gives  me  no  satisfaction  what- 
ever. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate,  realizing  the 
purpose  of  this  bill,  will  support  its  pur- 
pose, which  Is  to  relieve  precisely  what 
we  are  up  against,  and  by  this  formula 
it  is  precisely  defeated. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  regret  that  I  must 
agree  with  his  characterization  of  our 
actions   this  morning. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Without  yielding 
my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding.  I  will  be  brief. 

I  think  the  points  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  supported 
by  many  of  our  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
country,  are  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  However,  there  is  one 
facet  of  unemployment  in  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  which  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  tragic 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  I  am  sure  many  other 
States  have  similarly  high  unemploy- 
ment In  that  particular  Industry.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  among  construc- 
tion workers  far  exceeds  30  percent  In 
New  Jersey,  and  this  has  persisted  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  am  sure  I  will  be  accurate  if  I  say 
that,  unless  Congress  finds  a  way  to 
reach  out  to  this  sector  of  the  Industry 
experiencing  high  and  chronic  unem- 
ployment as  we  would  with  the  commit- 
tee provision,  we  can  see  no  light  at  all 
in  the  lives  of  those  in  construction  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  so  long. 

I  will  say,  too,  that  I  closely  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
both  Senators  from  New  York.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  North- 
east, as  in  so  many  other  formulas,  has 
not  received  a  fair  share  of  Federal  dol- 
lars. Because  so  many  formulas  are  '""ased 
on  per  capita  income,  and  because  we  live 
in  an  area  of  relative  affluence,  these  for- 


mulas often  tend  to  work  against  us.  Now 
we  are  confronted  with  another  formula 
which  will  deprive  the  Northeast  of  its 
fair  share  of  Federal  assistance.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  this  and 
oppose  any  attempt  to  further  reduce  as- 
sistance to  our  region. 

The  committee  has  responded  with  a 
formula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
Nation.  And  I  believe  we  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  what  State  we  represent,  will 
respond  positively  to  any  national  trag- 
edy whether  it  is  one  of  unemploj-ment, 
drought,  or  poverty.  I  think  it  is  not  at 
all  unwarranted  to  hope  that  this  na- 
tional body  will  recognize  the  inequity 
of  high  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  support  the  committee  provision 
which  will  target  money  to  areas  suffer- 
ing such  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
In  a  personal  reference  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sena- 
tor how  proud  I  was  to  learn  that  he 
wanted  to  get  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  the 
northeastern  urban  areas  have  always 
been  underrepresented  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  The  Finance  Committee, 
more  than  any  other,  is  the  one  that 
allocates  formulas — whether  it  is  revenue 
sharing,  welfare,  all  the  social  programs. 
Time  and  time  again,  those  formulas  are 
devised  in  such  a  way  that  the  States 
with  the  large  urban  populations,  and 
large  problems,  get  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  the  funds  that  they  actually  need. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  shout  out 
about  the  uiifaimess  of  these  formulas. 

I  have  always  argued.  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
States  that  generate  wealth  and  generate 
revenues  to  see  to  it  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  built  up,  because  what  benefits 
one  section  of  the  Nation  benefits  all  the 
Nation. 

It  is  a  tough  thing  to  stand  on  a  plat- 
form and  say  to  the  people  of  your  State, 
but  I  believe  it.  But  every  once  in  a  while, 
there  comes  an  issue,  there  comes  a  prob- 
lem, when  the  Northeast,  which  is  being 
forced  to  pay  such  large  revenues  and  get 
so  little  back,  is  in  dire  need  of  help. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  much  more 
fortunate  than  my  neighbor's  State  of 
New  York.  But  when  It  comes  to  prob- 
lems of  welfare.  It  Is  so  little  understood 
that,  if  the  city  of  New  York  were  not 
required  to  pay  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  welfare— and  no  other  city  has 
to  pay  it— the  city  of  New  York,  today, 
would  be  In  a  surplus  Instead  of  a  deficit 
position.  It  is  so  little  realized  that  some 
of  the  States  that  now  seek  these  extra 
funds  get  reimbursed  up  to  70  or  80  per- 
cent or  65  percent,  in  many  of  these  for- 
mulas, whereas  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
setts are  restricted  to  50  percent.  So  the 
States  keep  paying  theh-  taxes.  When  the 
formulas  of  the  various  grants  come  to 
reimburse  the  States  for  our  basic  needs, 
we  do  not  get  It. 

Take  the  question  of  welfare.  Why  is 
the  problem  of  New  York  so  compounded? 
Because  those  who  are  on  welfare  in 
Mississippi  and  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
come  to  New  York  and  there  can  be  no 
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residency  requirement.  So  J^  ew  York  has 
the  welfare  load  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try when  they  make  their  way  to  New 
York. 

What  else  Is  a  problem  hat  is  com- 
pounded In  New  York,  the  S  ate  that  the 
Senator  represents?  Puerto  Itico.  A  Puer- 
to Rican  Is  a  citizen  of  thL  country,  so 
they  get  on  the  planes,  they  come  into 
New  York  City,  and  the  S^te  of  New 
York  has  the  burden  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, to  pay  the  welfare  load  <  f  the  Puerto 
Ricans  coming  into  the  city  ( if  New  York. 
This  is  the  problem. 

I  have  an  apology  I  warn  to  make  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Smator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion, when  I  came  to  the  flcor,  that  this 
list  was  placed  on  my  desk  by  him  be- 
cause it  says  "analysis  of  Seiator  Htroz' 
formula."  The  distinguished  Senator 
came  to  me  and  said  that  t  lis  was  pre- 
pared by  the  administration,  not  for  him. 
I  want  to  condemn  the  administration 
for  playing  this  numbers  game.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  from  P  annsylvania. 
because  I  thought  he  made  i  . 

Generally,  this  is  what  wd  find.  Every 
day,  when  we  come  here  v  ith  a  grant 
program  or  when  money  is  nvolved,  we 
find  these  slips  of  paper  oi  i  our  desks. 
When  I  saw  the  name  of  Se  lator  Heinz. 
I  was  under  the  impression  t  lat  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Pennsylvaiia  had  put 
this  piece  of  paper  on  my  desk.  I  want 
to  apologize  to  the  Senator  j  nd  give  him 
due  credit  that  he  was  on  lis  own  and 
was  not  playing  the  numbdrs  game  by 
adding  up  States  versus  Stat  bs.  I  do  con- 
demn the  administration,  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible, for  playing  the  nu  nbers  game. 

I  hope  when  we  fight  these  issues  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  we  will  not 
be  fighting  over  formulas  to  f  nd  out.  how 
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to  bring  In 
majority  on 
these  Issues 


Will   the   S<inator  yield 


to  the  dls- 
losing  my 


we  can  rejigger  a  formula 

26  States  so  we  shall  have  a 

every  vote.  Let  us  vote  on 

as  to  what  is  good  for  the  Ulnited  States 

of  America,  and  not  just  oq  how  to  get 

52  votes  against  48  votes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  than|  the  Sena- 
tor.        

Mr.   HEINZ, 
briefly? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield 
tinguished  Senator  withou 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi 
coFF)  for  a  very  kind  comment.  I  ap 
predate  his  taking  his  timj  to  correct 
the  record  to  point  out  to  ov  r  colleagues 
the  source  of  the  vote  court,  as  he  re- 
ferred to  it.  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
thoughtfulness  in  doing  that 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Yorl^  in  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thanl^  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Our  debate  is  well  advanjced  now.  Is 
there  another  Senator  wh^  wishes  to 
speak? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Does  the  Senator  fro^  New  York 
wish  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 


That  I  should  not 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN. 
yield  the  floor- 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  lb  the  ques- 
tion? 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  Mr.  President,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Senator  from  Neu' 
York  will  receive  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  request  that. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Public  Works 
and  Environment  Committee  for  its  ex- 
peditious action  on  this  critical  economic 
stimulus  legislation.  The  bill  which  they 
have  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  pro- 
vides funds  that  will  create  almost  1 
million  jobs  for  the  more  than  7  million 
people  who  are  out  of  work  and  out  of 
money.  This  bill  represents  a  very  im- 
portant beginning.  More  than  any  prom- 
ise made  during  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign,  it  tells  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion that  we  in  the  Congress  are  going 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
address  this  tragic  waste  of  human  po- 
tential in  a  responsible  and  noninflation- 
ary  way. 

On  file  today  in  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  are  requests 
from  communities  across  this  country 
for  needed  and  long-term  public  works 
projects  totaling  over  $22  billion.  The  $4 
billion  authorized  by  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  funds  for  many 
projects  to  repair  or  construct  hospitals, 
schools,  water  and  sewer  lines,  roads  and 
bridges,  and  municipal  buildings. 

We  have  already  allocated  $2  billion 
under  this  program  for  these  projects 
and  in  the  process  we  have  learned  some 
valuable  lessons.  The  committee  is  to  be 
applauded  for  its  efforts  to  clarify  and 
remedy  problems  contained  in  the  last 
act. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
Ueve  is  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
serious  imbalance  created  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration's  al- 
location formula.  This  simple  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  each  State  re- 
ceive its  share  of  the  $4  billion  allocation 
based  upon  Its  share  of  the  Nation's  total 
unemployed  workers. 

In  this  way,  each  and  every  State  is 
assured  of  receiving  its  fair  share.  This 
formula  would  contrast  sharply  with  the 
inequitable  manner  in  which  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  dis- 
tributed $2  billion  this  past  December. 
Under  that  formula,  some  States  received 
as  much  as  $700  oer  unemployed  worker, 
while  other  States,  like  Ohio,  received 
only  $178  per  unemployed  worker.  This 
inequity  is  only  too  clear  when  one  com- 
pares the  benefits  received  by  Ohio  with 
those  received  by  Michigan  in  1976. 

In  this  period,  Michigan  had  393,000 
persons  unemployed,  60,000  more  than 
Ohio.  Yet,  they  received  $155  million, 
while  Ohio  only  received  $59  million — a 
difference  of  $96  million.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues can  see  why  communities  such 
as  Toledo,  a  community  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  Michigan  border,  which  did  not 
receive  one  single  penny  under  the  pre- 
vious allocation  formula,  feel  strongly 
that    they    have    been     discriminated 


against.  I  can  find  little  justification  for 
a  Federal  policy  which  provides  as  much 
as  $402  in  Federal  job-creating  money 
for  every  unemployed  worker  in  Michi- 
gan and  only  $178  for  Ohio's  unem- 
ployed. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Ohio  has  not  received  Its 
fair  share.  For  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  shortchanging  Ohio. 
For  each  tax  dollar  that  Ohioans  send 
to  Washington,  we  only  get  back  70  cents. 
Last  year  alone,  Ohioans  paid  $4.6  bil- 
lion more  to  the  Government  than  they 
received.  The  cost  of  this  shortfall  to  the 
average  Ohio  family  was  $1,750.  Only 
three  other  States  in  the  country  re- 
ceived worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  than  Ohio.  So 
I  can  understand  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues from  States  which  would  lose 
money  under  this  amendment. 

And  I  would  think  my  colleagues  should 
understand  why  I  have  a  parochial  con- 
cern about  my  State.  Sure.  I  want  to  be 
a  national  U.S.  Senator.  I  want  to  have 
broader  national  concerns.  But  charity 
begins  at  home.  The  people  of  Ohio  do 
not  want  charity;  all  we  really  want  is 
our  fair  share  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar 
which  we  are  sending  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  We  just  want  a  dollar  back 
for  every  dollar  we  send. 

We  in  Ohio  have  witnessed  firsthand 
the  undesirable  results  of  policies  and 
formulas  which  fail  to  achieve  equity — 
and  equity  in  this  case  demands  that  the 
Federal  Government  treat  the  unem- 
ployed worker  in  Ohio  the  same  as  the 
unemployed  worker  in  New  York — or 
California — or  Michigan.  The  question  of 
targeting  funds  to  pockets  of  high  unem- 
ployment is  better  addressed  by  the  bill's 
provision  to  direct  85  percent  of  each 
State's  share  to  areas  experiencing  un- 
emplojmient  greater  than  the  national 
average. 

The  amendment  I  am  cosponsorlng 
provides  that  each  and  every  State  will 
receive  its  fair  share.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  amendment. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  suoport  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
derson). The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  to  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  come  to  a  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  Heinz  amendment. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  that 
perhaps  there  be  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  pending  amendment.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  voting  to  lay  any  amend- 
ment on  the  table  and  have  rarely  done 
it.  But  here  the  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  either  endorse  the  Heinz 
amendment  or  reject  it. 

I  hope  it  can  be  rejected,  but  I  respect 
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the  conscience  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  voting  on  this  matter  as  on  all 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  within 
the  committee  to  do  what  we  felt  was 
best  as  we  moved  this  bill  to  conference 
with  the  House.  Senator  Stafford  and  I, 
as  we  all  know,  attempted  not  a  retreat, 
not  even  a  pause,  but  through  a  com- 
promise, to  <io  the  very  best  we  could  in 
reference  to  equity  among  the  States  of 
the  Nation,  including  those  particular 
areas  most  severely  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  we  have  done  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  is  contrary  to  the  commit- 
tee allocation  formula  which  provides  a 
fair  and  equitable  allocation  for  every 
State.  A  portion  of  this  proposal  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  during  markup  of 
this  legislation.  The  Senator  offered  a 
formula  which  would  have  allocated 
funds  to  the  States  only  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  numbers  of  unemployed  workers 
In  each  State.  The  Heinz  proposal  would 
have  substantially  altered  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  several  States  from  the  first 
roimd  of  funding  announced  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  on 
December  23  of  last  year. 

After  much  deliberation  the  commit- 
tee chose  a  compromise  formula  whereby 
65  percent  of  the  funds  are  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
in  each  State  and  35  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  severity  of  unemployment 
In  each  State.  This  compromise  formula 
Is  a  middle  ground  between  that  used  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion in  the  1976  round  and  the  formula 
proposed  by  Senator  Heinz. 

Senator  Stafford  and  I  proposed  this 
allocation  formula  because  a  distribution 
based  solely  on  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  impact  of  unemployment  on  the  va- 
rious States.  A  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  a  similar  State  more  severely 
distresses  the  economy  of  the  State  than 
the  same  rate  in  a  larger  State.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labor  force  out 
of  work.  State  and  local  resources  are 
InsuflBcient  to  provide  necessary  job  as- 
sistance and  services  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  Heinz  formula  treats  each  individ- 
ual unemployed  equally  for  allocation 
purposes.  Each  imemployed  worker,  how- 
ever, does  not  receive  funds  under  this 
approach.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  actually  dilute  the  aid  available  to  a 
State  where  unemployment  presents  a 
serious  economic  problem. 

Under  the  proposal  of  Senator  Heinz, 
several  States  with  very  serious  unem- 
ployment problems  would  have  their 
funding  substantially  reduced.  While 
some  funding  is  better  than  none,  I  be- 
lieve each  State  should  receive  funding 
based  on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
it  faces  with  respect  to  unemployment 
and  its  distressed  economy.  But  I  think 
we,  hopefully,  would  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  that  we  come  now 
to  grips  with  this  by  direct  up  and  down 
vote  and  have  the  Heinz  amendment  on 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  In  urging  that  we  now  bring 
this  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  a  vote.  I 
think  t^e  debate  this  afternoon  has  been 
both  spirited  and  superior.  The  matter 
has  been  laid  out  fully  for  the  under- 
standing of  all  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate.  Maybe  it  is  time  for  a  calm 
voice  of  a  New  Englander,  whose  State 
neither  gains  nor  loses,  and  who,  there- 
for, could  perform  as  a  national  Senator 
seeking  national  equity  as  nearly  as  can 
b:  done  when  considering  a  formula  to 
apply  to  all  50  States. 

Senator  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  changing  the  dis- 
tribution formula.  The  proposal  he  makes 
is  Identical  to  one  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  would  distribute  funds  solely  on 
a  per-capita  basis.  With  the  exception 
of  the  States  which  would  receive  mini- 
mum allocations,  each  State  would  re- 
ceive an  identical  amount  for  each  un- 
c  ployed  person.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  Heinz  amendment  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  proposal  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  unemployment  levels  among  the 
States.  In  those  instances  where  \mem- 
ployment  Is  relatively  less  severe,  addi- 
tional funds  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  inflation. 

If  the  funds  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram were  subsistence  or  compensation 
payments  to  the  unemployed,  then  their 
distribution  on  a  per-capita  basis  might 
be  justified.  These  are  job-creation 
funds,  however,  and  go  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  expenditures  on 
construction  projects.  Cost  of  creating 
jobs  can  differ  in  various  parts  of  the 
Country. 

The  proposal  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  unemployment  on 
a  State  or  local  commimity  as  meas- 
ured by  rate  or  severity.  As  the  imem- 
ployed portion  of  the  population  In- 
creases, the  burden  on  State  and  local 
resources  grows  at  an  accelerated  rate 
and  heavier  concentrations  of  funds  are 
needed  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

The  position  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee is  a  middle  ground  between  the  for- 
mula ixsed  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  In  last  year's  allo- 
cation and  the  proposal  based  entirely  on 
absolute  numbers  of  unemployed.  The 
committee  has  designed  the  distribution 
formula  to  have  additional  impact  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

In  keeping  with  this  principle  of  put- 
ting the  funds  in  areas  of  distress,  the 
bill  further  requires  that  within  a  State 
85  percent  or  more  of  the  funds  be  spent 


in  areas  with  high  rates  of  imemploy- 
ment  areas  with  unemployment  rates 
above  the  national  average. 

I  note  also  that  the  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  minimum  is  included  in  both  the 
Heinz  proposal  and  the  committee's 
formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  chairman  in 
saying  that  the  committee  has  done  its 
best  through  last  year  and  this  year  to 
reach  equity  as  nearly  as  we  could,  rec- 
ognizing that  no  formula  is  totally 
equitable  for  all  the  States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  President,  are  we  ready  to  vote? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments,  if  I  may. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  no 
circumstance  would  I  wish  to  deny  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  his 
final  thoughts  on  this  matter.  But  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  Heinz  amendment 
because  it  establishes  an  equitable  for- 
mula for  the  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  States  under  the  proposed  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1977. 

We  are  considering  this  legislation  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  7  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  in  need  of  job  opportunities; 
Second,  public  works  projects  are 
sound  investments  in  the  future  of  our 
country  because  they  improve  the  infra- 
structure of  the  economy  which  increases 
Its  productivity. 

Public  Works  funds  build  community 
facilities — courthouses,  sewage  facilities, 
schools,  firehouses,  hospitals — all  of 
which  last  20,  30,  40.  and  even  50  years. 
They  will  last  long  after  all  of  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  problems  of  this 
particular  recession  period  are  long  gone. 
They  will  continue  to  serve  our  local 
communities  into  the  21st  century.  The 
schools  we  build  now  will  continue  to 
educate  yoimg  people  long  after  the  teen- 
agers who  are  now  jobless  have  grown 
very,  very  old. 

A  balanced  national  economy  requires 
that  the  infrastructure  of  the  entire 
economy  be  improved.  A  balanced  na- 
tional economy  is  inconsistent  with  un- 
due concentration  of  public  works  proj- 
ects in  some  of  the  Nation's  States.  The 
Heinz  formula  is  fair,  it  is  simple  and  it 
is  consistent  with  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  employment 
policy. 

The  state  of  the  American  economy 
is  a  national  problem;  the  need  to  put 
all  unemployed  Americans  back  to  work 
is  a  matter  of  national  urgency.  An  im- 
employed American  who  happens  to  live 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois,  or  Texas,  is 
just  as  unemployed  as  an  unemployed 
American  who  happens  to  reside  in  New 
York,  or  Michigan,  or  Florida.  And  that 
unemployed  American  living  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Illinois,  or  Texas  needs  a  job 
opportunity  just  as  much  as  those  job- 
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A  final  comment,  Mr.  President:  A 
person  is  equally  unemployed  no  matter 
where  he  may  be.  but  it  takes  imequal 
measures  to  create  a  job  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  ready  to  vote? 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMEKTS   SUBMriTED    ON    HEINZ 
AMENDMENT  NO.   64 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  this  amendment  not 
just  as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
not  just  as  a  Senator  from  a  region  suf- 
fering from  severe  imemployment,  but 
also  as  a  Senator  deeply  concerned  that 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  be  met. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
amendment  subverts  the  intent  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act. 

This  bill  was  designed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  creating  jobs  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  The  recent  recession 
prompted  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  deal  with  the  problem  of 
cyclical  unemployment.  That  is  clearly 
the  purpose  of  this  public  works  bill. 

Section  107  of  the  1976  act  specifically 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
allocate  funds  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
"relative  needs  of  various  sections  of 
the  country"  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Furthermore,  Congress  directed  the 
Secretary  to  consider  the  "severity  and 
duraticKi  of  unemployment  in  proposed 
project  areas."  Secretary  Kreps  called 
me  yesterday  to  reemphasize  that  the 
formula  in  the  committee-reported  bill 
is  essential  to  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  Heinz  amendment,  by  allocating 
funds  to  the  States  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  imemployed,  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  severity  of  imemploy- 
ment in  individual  States.  The  severity 
of  unemployment  in  each  State  must  be 
considered  for  a  very  simple  reason.  As 
the  unemployed  portion  of  the  State's 
work  force  increases,  the  burden  on  State 
and  local  resources  grows.  A  propor- 
tionately larger  group  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  become  de- 
pendent on  public  assistance  and  tax 
revenues  in  the  State  decline.  Thus,  a 
State  with  a  10-percent  unemployment 
rate  has  a  much  greater  burden  than  a 
State  with  a  5-percent  rate,  even  if  both 
States  have  the  same  number  of  unem- 
ployed. 

The  Heinz  amendment  ignores  this 
vitally  important  distinction.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  10  highest 
States  in  the  country  in  terms  of  their 
rate  of  unemployment  will  lose  approxi- 
mately $325  million. 

The  title  I  program  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  nearly 
20  percent,  would  be  reduced  by  $80 
million.  The  money  would  instead  be 
distributed  to  States  with  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  amendment 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  public  works  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Heinz,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Permsylvania.  This  amendment 
provides  for  the  fairest  possible  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds,  by  allocating  the 
funds  to  each  State  according  to  total 


numbers  of  unemployed.  An  unemployed 
person  in  one  State  is  just  as  important 
as  an  unemployed  person  in  any  other 
State,  and  no  Federal  formula  should 
favor  one  over  the  other.  That  is  why  I 
favor  Senator  Heinz's  amendment  which 
restores  the  equity  that  has  been  writ- 
ten out  of  the  pending  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  although 
one  important  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
to  put  people  back  to  work,  these  moneys 
are  going  to  provide  facilities  for  use  by 
citizens  in  the  various  communities.  The 
facilities  will  be  there  for  many  years 
for  use  by  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
Citizens  in  each  State  need  and  deserve 
these  facilities  on  Ein  equal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  fairest  distribution  of  these 
funds  and  I  urge  my  colleague  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  State  al- 
location formula.  The  committee  has 
evolved  an  equitable  compromise  be- 
tween the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration's 1976  allocation  formula 
and  Senator  Heinz's  formula  which  is 
based  entirely  on  the  absolute  numbers 
of  unemployed. 

Distributing  public  works  funds  solely 
on  the  basis  of  unemployed  does  not 
take  into  account  statewide  levels  of  dis- 
tress; it  does  not  alleviate  the  impact 
of  unemployment  on  a  State  or  local 
community  as  measured  by  rate  or  se- 
verity of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  the 
Heinz  amndment  fail  to  consider  rate 
or  severity  of  unemployment,  but  as  the 
Washington  Post  editorialized  yester- 
day, it  will  increase  significantly  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  public  works 
moneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  provide  special  relief  for  those  States 
which  are  experiencing  particularly 
severe  rates  of  unemployment.  Although 
in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed persons  two  States  may  be  equal, 
that  equality  is  artificial.  One  State  may 
be  small  in  population  with  a  severe  rate 
of  unemployment,  while  the  other  may 
bs  large  with  a  moderate  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. Under  the  Heinz  formula, 
both  States  would  be  treated  equally.  I 
contend  that  the  State  with  the  severe 
rate  of  unemployment  is  in  need  of 
greater  assistance  to  stimulate  its  econ- 
omy, and  that  they  are  equal  and 
should  not  be  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Unless  we  attempt  to  eradicate 
those  pockets  of  severe  unemployment 
in  the  Nation,  we  will  not  ultimately  al- 
leviate the  basic  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  regarding 
public  works  and  inflation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1977] 
Public  Works  and  Inflation 

Congress  has  now  made  up  Its  collective 
mind  to  authorize  another  (4  billion  for  pub- 
lic works,  to  crank  up  the  economy  and  gen- 
erate jobs.  The  present  quarrel  Is  over  the 
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formula  to  divide  up  this  massive  lump  of 
money  among  the  states.  The  outcome  will 
be  an  Important  signal  regarding  future  In- 
flation. If  Congress  Insists  on  voting  Sen. 
John  Heinz's  amendment  Into  the  btU,  It 
will  significantly  increase  the  Inflationary 
impact  of  this  money. 

At  best,  public  construction  Is  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  way  to  fight  recessions.  The 
pace  of  these  big  projects  means  that  most 
of  the  money  U  spent,  typically,  long  after 
the  recovery  has  picked  up  momentum.  The 
money  In  this  particular  bill  would  be  spent 
over  the  next  three  years  and,  if  the  Carter 
administration's  strategy  Is  successful,  eco- 
nomic activity  will  be  rising  briskly  well  be- 
fore the  $4  bililon  has  bsen  spent.  The  chal- 
lenge here  Is  to  prevent  It  from  aggravating 
Inflation  In  1979  as  unemployment  drops 
and  labor  markets  tighten. 

The  original  form  of  the  bill — vigorously 
supported  by  the  administration  and  the 
congressional  leadership— oPers  at  least  a 
partial  solution.  While  two  thirds  cf  the 
money  would  be  distributed  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  people  in  each 
state,  one  third  would  be  re.-served  for  those 
states  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates. 
It  would  give  disproportionately  large  shares 
to  those  states  where  the  suffering  Is  most 
severe.  That's  an  Important  provision.  For 
contrast,  the  Heinz  formula  would  put  more 
of  the  money  Into  states  with  relatively  low 
unemployment  rates  and  healthy  industry. 
Mr.  Heinz's  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  23 
others,  will  get  a  bigger  piece  of  the  pie  If 
the  amendment  goes  through. 

One  particularly  dismaying  example  Is  the 
state  of  Texas.  Under  the  Heinz  amendment. 
It  would  get  8155  million  of  this  new  public 
works  fund — compared  with  only  $97  mil- 
lion under  the  administration's  version  of 
the  bill.  But  In  the  Houston  and  Dallas  areas, 
unemployment  In  the  construction  trades  Is 
already  far  below  the  national  average.  If  it 
drops  much  farther,  there  will  be  danger  of 
new  Inflation  as  the  amount  of  work  out- 
runs the  labor  force  available  to  do  it. 

The  House  pa.'ssed  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
February  with  the  Heinz  amendment  In  It. 
The  Senate  committee  first  embraced  the 
amendment,  then  reconsidered  and  reported 
the  bill  without  it.  The  full  Senate  Is  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  the  amendment  within  the 
next  few  days.  Ordinarily,  this  kind  of  strug- 
gle is  merely  a  routine  test  of  strength  among 
the  states.  But  this  time  there  Is  something 
more  at  stake.  As  Congress  enacts  this  year's 
bill  for  economic  recovery.  Is  It  willing  to 
think  ahead  and  build  In  safeguards  against 
future  years'  inflation? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  at 
the  outset  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  which 
is  before  us  today.  It  marks  a  first  step 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  Nation.  I  am, 
however,  very  troubled  by  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  funds  for  public  works 
among  the  States.  It  is  a  complex  for- 
mula, and  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
24  States  including  my  State  of  Indiana. 

This  amendment  simplifies  the  for- 
mula and  makes  certain  that  all  States 
receive  an  equitable  share  of  the  funds  It 
provides  for  distribution  of  funds  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  those  unem- 
ployed across  the  Nation  who  reside  in 
each  State.  For  example,  if  the  average 
number  of  unemployed  in  a  State 
amounts  to  2  percent  of  the  national  total 
lor  unemployment,  that  State  would  re- 
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ceive  2  percent  of  the  available  funds  for 
public  works.  If  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's unemployed  live  within  a  State, 
that  State  would  get  10  percent  of  the 
funds.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
more  equitable. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  drastically  depart  from 
this  method  of  distribution.  Though  the 
committee  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
eliminate  the  problems  that  existed  un- 
der last  year's  formula,  the  compromise 
that  it  proposed  would  mean  that  In- 
diana would  receive  only  $45.2  million 
rather  than  the  $72  million  it  would  be 
entitled  to  under  the  straightforward 
formula  contained  in  our  amendment. 
It  would  receive  far  less  for  each  person 
unemployed  than  many  other  States. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  recent 
days  that  the  formula  we  are  proposing 
would  be  inflationary.  It  is  argued  that 
this  amendment  would  direct  funds  to 
States  where  construction  is  booming 
and  where  there  are  no  serious  unem- 
ployment problems  and  thus  create 
shortages  of  manpower  and  material,  re- 
sulting in  inflation.  I  would  hke  to  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  contains 
a  formula  for  allotting  funds  within  the 
various  States  as  well  as  among  them. 
Specificaly,  the  bill  requires  that  85  per- 
cent of  a  State's  share  be  provided  lo 
high  unemployment  areas.  Clearly,  Mr. 
President,  the  funds  will  not  go  to  those 
areas  which  are  booming.  It  will  go  in- 
stead to  those  areas  within  each  State 
which  have  serious  employment  prob- 
lems. This  amendment  will  not  in  any 
way  contribute  to  inflation. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  approximately  150,000 
people  unemployed  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. These  people  merit  every  bit  as 
much  attention  as  those  unemployed  in 
other  States,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  expend  as  much  money  for 
each  one  of  them  as  it  does  for  a  person 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  The  problems 
of  the  unemployed  are  no  less  in  the  Mid- 
west or  in  the  Southwest  than  they  are  in 
the  Northeast,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment  which  will 
ensure  that  all  the  unemployed  receive 
direly  needed  help  no  matter  where  they 
live. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Heinz 
amendment,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
would  amend  S.  427,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1977,  so  as  to  allocate 
the  funds  to  the  States  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed within  the  State.  I  feel  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  public  works  pro- 
gram, those  States  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  people  unemployed  should  receive 
the  largest  amounts  of  allocated  funds. 
In  saying  so,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that 
in  otlier  contexts  with  respect  to  other 
legislation  an  allocation  formula  provid- 
ing a  portion  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  people  unemployed  within 
a  State  would  be  inappropriate. 

However,  with  respect  to  this  bill,  I 
feel  that  the  Heinz  amendment  will  pro- 
vide the  greatest  benefit.  Even  though 
the  Heinz  formula  does  not  target  ad- 
ditional funds  to  those  States  with  the 
highest  percentages  of  unemployment, 
the  bill  does  require  that  85  percent  of 


the  allocated  funds  be  charmeled  to  the 
areas  of  highest  unemployment  within 
each  State.  This  will  insure  that  most  of 
tlie  funds  will  go  to  the  most  distressed 
areas. 

S.  427,  which  would  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1976  by  authorizing  an  additional  $4 
billion  in  local  public  works  projects,  Is 
an  integral  and  important  component  of 
President  Carter's  economic  stimulus 
program  and  I  strongly  support  it.  This 
public  works  program  is  designed  to  have 
a  direct  and  substantial  impact  on  im- 
employment with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  construction  and  building  trades, 
where  unemployment  is  running  far 
above  the  national  average.  It  is  also 
designed  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
the  financially  hard-pressed  States  and 
localities  so  as  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  much  needed  public  facilities. 

The  demand  for  these  public  works 
funds  has  been  great  and  this  additional 
authorization  will  be  put  to  good  use 
quickly.  EDA  has  a  large  backlog  of  un- 
funded local  projects.  With  the  $2  billion 
provided  by  the  1976  Public  Works  bill, 
EDA  could  only  approve  2,000  projects  of 
the  24.000  applications  for  funding  which 
it  received.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  that  agency  to  approve  thou- 
sands of  additional  projects. 

We  must  take  steps  to  put  people  back 
to  work  who  are  unemployed  due  to  the 
recession  and  the  effects  of  the  extremely 
harsh  winter.  The  public  works  bill,  in 
combination  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
stimulus  package,  should  be  of  great  help 
in  reviving  the  economy  and  placing  it 
on  a  sound  footing  once  again. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment and  in  full  and  strong  support  of 
the  allocation  formula  developed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  That 
committee  formula,  I  believe,  would  dis- 
tribute more  equitably  the  essential  pub- 
lic works  funds  to  all  States  on  the  basis 
of  a  65-to-35  ratio,  determined  first  by 
their  numbers  of  unemployed  individuals, 
and  second  by  the  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment exceeding  6.5  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  compromise  formula  would 
guarantee  all  States  a  fair  share  of  vital 
public  works  money  and  at  the  same  time 
assure  those  States  suffering  from  severe 
unemployment  to  receive  that  extra  help 
they  need  to  revitalize  an  idle  labor  force, 
a  depressed  construction  industry,  and  a 
lagging  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
as  an  antirecessionary  measure.  S.  427 
seeks  to  channel  critical  dollars  into 
areas  most  highly  impacted  by  recession- 
related  unemployment.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  strives  to  meet  the  swollen  de- 
mand for  jobs  and  public  facilities  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  providing  an  immediate  and  acceler- 
ated program  of  100  percent  Federal  as- 
sistance to  promote  jobs  through  con- 
struction in  areas  faced  with  distressed 
levels  of  unemployment. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  for- 
mula proposed  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee carves  a  fair  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  original  formula  devised  by 
the  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
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Development  Admlnlstratl(  n  in  Its  1976 
allocation,  and  the  formula  based  strictly 
upon  the  absolute  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  as  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Heinz)  .  The 
65-35  compromise  formula  would  target 
Federal  aid  more  properly?  into  those 
areas  with  unusually  seveie  unemploy- 
ment levels. 

Mr.  President,  analysis  )f  the  Inten- 
sity of  unemployment  among  the 
States — among  unemployr  lent  pockets 
throughout  our  Nation — ca  inot  be  made 
solely  on  the  actual  numb  -rs  of  unem- 
ployed Individuals  in  each  Individual 
State.  A  clear  and  true  pcrs  Jective  of  the 
severity  of  the  State's  u  lemployment 
plight  necessitates  full  cons  deration  and 
application  of  the  unemp;  ayment  rate. 
Eliminating  any  element  that  would  re- 
flect the  excessive  rate  cf  unemploy- 
ment— above  6.5  percen  : — would  be 
harmful — even  cruel — to  those  States 
with  the  greatest  employm?nt  and  con- 
struction needs. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President .  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz  would  not 
provide  the  proper  dosage  required  by 
States  crippled  with  distressfully  high 
unemployment  and  constriction  needs. 
Distributing  valuable  dollas  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  each  State's  actual  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persors.  the  Heinz 
amendment  would  dilute  he  carefully 
measured  Impact  of  the  adi  ilnistratlon's 
plans  to  revitalize  and  restc  re  the  health 
of  our  Nation's  sagging  economy.  In  a 
bill  which  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
unfair  distribution  of  lublic  works 
money  to  the  States,  the  amendment 
now  before  us  would,  in  effect,  place 
more  dollars  Into  States  w  th  compara- 
tively low  unemploymem  rates  and 
highly  active  construction  i  idustry.  sim- 
ply because  these  States  p<ssess  greater 
numbers  of  unemployed  tased  on  the 
State's  overall  larger  population.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Heinz  amerdment  poses 
the  potential  danger  of  accelerated  infla- 
tion In  certain  areas  as  tt  e  amount  of 
work  outdistances  the  labo'  force  which 
will  be  available  to  perforin  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  never  forsake 
equity  and  economical  sen;  e  for  simpli- 
fication. We  must  address  squarely  the 
problem  of  aiming  choice  dollars  into 
States  experiencing  excessi'  ely  high  un- 
employment and  depressed  construction. 
We  must  recognize  that  our  Nation  is 
faced  with  varying  degree;  of  employ- 
ment needs  in  the  construe  ;ion  industry 
in  the  several  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  t  le  committee 
formula  would  more  effe  ;tively  focus 
funds  into  States  where  th;  affliction  of 
soaring  unemployment  ratt  s  demand  an 
extra  measure  of  funds  lo  make  our 
States  and,  ultimately  our  1  ration  strong 
again.  I  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the  Heinz 
amendment. 

(This  concludes  additionrl  statements 
submitted  on  the  Heln;  unprlnted 
amendment  No.  64.) 

"  The  PRESIDING  OPI1CER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  j  eas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


IRoIlcall  Vote  No. 

46  Leg.) 

TEAS— 32 

Allen 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Anderson 

Hart 

Percy 

Baker 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Bent  sen 

Huddles  ton 

Sasser 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Maihias 

Talmac.ge 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Ford 

Nelson 
NAYS— 56 

Tower 

Abourezk 

Gam 

Morgan 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Hansen 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Randolph 

Case 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

JavUs 

Schmltt 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Deconclnl 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

wmiams 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING  A   lAVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Sparkman,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bartlett  HaskeU  McGovern 

Cannon  Hatch  Roth 

Goldwater  Laxalt  Schweiker 

Gravel  Long 

So  Mr.  Heinz'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CF  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
BuBDicK,  Mr.  DtniKiN,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  and 
Mr.  DeConcini  proposes  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  65. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  Insert  between  line  16  and  17 
tho  following  new  section: 

Sec.  105.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
consistent  with  existing  applicable  collective 
bargaining  agreements  and  practices,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  disabled  veterans  (as  de- 
fined in  sectiou  2011(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code)  and  those  qualified  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  (as  defined  In  section  2011(2) 
(A)  cf  such  title)  who  are  under  27  years  of 
age,  In  projects  carried  out  under  this  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  HART.  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
saddest  legacies  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  the  crippling  unemployment  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Unemployment  figures  show  that 
nearly  600,0000  Vietnam-era  veterans 
are  unemployed.  Since  these  figures  only 
reflect  those  veterans  who  register  at 
State  employment  ofSces.  it  is  likely  that 
thousands  more  Vietnam-era  veterans 
are  without  jobs. 

For  the  young,  minority,  and  disabled 
Vietnam -era  veteran,  the  unemployment 
picture  is  even  bleaker  than  that  for 
most  Americans. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  in  previous  debate  said  that  the 
issue  before  was  not  unemployment,  that 
it  was  the  severity  of  unemployment. 

There  Is  a  group  of  people  in  our  so- 
ciety who  are  even  worse  off  than  the 
average  citizen,  and  those  are  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  figures,  of  young  Vietnam -era  vet- 
erans, age  20  to  24,  nearly  18  percent  of 
them  are  out  of  work.  The  minority  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  is  faced  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  well  over  20  percent 
across  this  coimtry. 

These  numbers  clearly  show  the  Viet- 
nam-era veteran  has  paid  the  price  of 
this  recession  in  social  costs  of  unem- 
ployment, and  this  is  not  much  of  a  re- 
ward to  the  veterans  who  honorably  and 
unselfishly  served  their  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  by  me  and  my  col- 
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leagues  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  and  Mr.  Durkin  is  only  a  small 
gesture  to  help  reduce  the  high  unem- 
ployment among  the  disabled  and  young 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

This  amendment,  which  simply  calls 
for  special  consideration  in  the  hiring  of 
Vietnam  veterans  in  public  works  proj- 
ects, will  become  part  of  a  much  broader 
effort  which  President  Carter  recently 
outlined  to  help  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  the  unemployed  veteran. 

The  amendment  offered  today  is  in  a 
small  measure  acknowledgment  of  the 
immense  debt  owed  to  those  who  served 
their  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman  and  subcommittee 
chairman. 

I  pay  particular  recognition  to  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
who  supports  this  amendment  and  who 
has  over  the  years  demonstrated  as  much 
concern  for  veterans  of  all  wars,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Vietnam-era  veterans,  as 
anyone  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  is  a  compassionate 
amendment.  It  is  a  necessary  amend- 
ment. Those  of  us  not  only  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Pubhc 
Works,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  share  that  commitment  as  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  but  also  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  share  that 
commitment.  We  have  had  from  time  to 
time  information  bearing  on  this  subject 
which  clearly  indicates  that  justice  can 
be  done  by,  as  I  see  it,  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  but  I  first  state  through 
an  inadvertence  I  left  off  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
who  also  supports  this  amendment,  and 
I  welcome  and  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  a  moment  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  foresight  and  dili- 
gence today  and  to  thank  all  of  those  who 
have  associated  with  him. 

I  merely  mention  that  a  number  of 
those  Vietnam  veterans  or  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  are  still  classified  in 
what  we  call  the  youth  unemployed 
group,  because  that  group  is  from  age 
16  to  25,  which  represents  one-half  of 
the  total  imemployed  people  of  our  land. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  finally  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, along  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  and  others, 
have  worked  together  to  get  a  program 
for  our  youth  who  are  unemployed. 

The  President's  message  yesterday  was 
exceedingly  helpful  in  this  matter. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  Javits,  and 
other,  in  presenting  a  comprehensive  bill 
on  this.  There  are  others  who  have  also. 
There  was  section  2  in  this  legislation 
that  related  to  it.  I  simply  wished  to  join 
the  Senator  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 


YOTJTH 


tTNEMPLOTMENT       AND       THE 
WORKS  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


Mr.  President,  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion owe  a  very  special  word  of  thanks  to 
Senator  Randolph,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  to  Senator 
Stafford,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  the  youth  unem- 
plojTnent  problem  today,  and  for  report- 
ing so  swiftly  the  legislation  which  will 
take  Congress  to  eventual  enactment  of  a 
significant  and  comprehensive  youth  em- 
ployment program.  These  two  Senators, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  have  proven  them- 
selves the  special  friends  of  young  people 
all  across  this  nation. 

Youth  imemployment  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  problems  facing  our 
economy  today.  Youths  are  harder  hit  by 
unemployment  than  any  other  group  of 
workers.  The  18.5  percent  unemployment 
rate  among  teenagers  in  February 
was  almost  triple  the  unemployment 
rate  for  adults  25  years  old  and  over, 
while  the  12.0  percent  rate  for  young 
adults  20  to  24  years  old  was  double  the 
adult  rate.  Among  minority  youths,  the 
very  hardest  hit  of  all,  the  February  un- 
employment rate  was  37.2  percent,  and 
in  many  metropolitan  poverty  areas  the 
unemployment  rate  among  minority 
youths  approaches  an  appalling  60  per- 
cent. 

The  3.4  million  unemployed  youths 
make  up  almost  half  the  total  number  of 
jobless  American  workers. 

These  statistics  are  only  half  the  story 
of  youth  unemployment.  The  other  half, 
and  the  most  important  half,  is  the  ter- 
rible havoc  unemployment  wreaks  on  the 
lives  of  our  young  people  and  on  our  Na- 
tion. The  statistics  do  not  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  young  people  who  have 
been  rejected  as  full  participants  in  our 
economy  and  who  slowly  melt  into  the 
shadow  economy  of  the  street,  and  who 
get  entangled  with  crime,  drug  abuse, 
and  violence.  Youth  unemployment  is  the 
biggest  contributor  to  crime  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  is  absolutely  no  way  that 
man  or  God  can  figure  out  how  to  stop 
crime  until  America  solves  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment.  What  will  happen 
to  the  productivity  and  growth  of  our 
Nation,  if  our  yoimg  people  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  work  habits 
and  job  skills  that  they  will  need  for  em- 
ployment as  adults. 

Yesterday,  we  received  a  very  hearten- 
ing message  from  President  Carter  on 
youth  unemployment.  This  message 
shows  that  the  President  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  serious  extent  of  imemployment 
among  youths. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  here  now  and 
interested  in  solving  youth  unemploy- 
ment worked  closely  with  President  Car- 
ter and  Labor  Secretary  Marshall  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  youth  employment 
legislation  for  fiscal  1978.  The  President's 
message  is  welcome  evidence  that  our 
consultations  will  result  in  prompt  pas- 
sage of  a  comprehensive  youth  employ- 
ment bill. 

I  think  the  President's  proposals  will 
make  for  a  very  effective  youth  employ- 
ment initiative.  First,  we  will  have  a 


National  Youth  Conservation  Corps  that 
will  employ  young  Americans  in  conser- 
vation programs  in  public  parks,  forests, 
and  recreation  areas.  Second,  we  will  have 
a  program  of  youth  community  conserva- 
tion and  improvement  projects  employ- 
ing youths  to  improve  neighborhoods  and 
commimities  and  to  maintain  and  restore 
natural  resources  on  publlcally  owned 
land.  Third,  we  will  have  a  major  new 
comprehensive  youth  employment  and 
training  program  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Emploj-ment  and  Training  Act  that 
will  provide  a  broad  range  of  job  creation 
and  job  training  programs  for  our  Na- 
tion's youths. 

This  Is  an  outstanding  package  and  a 
great  credit  to  the  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  will  move  swiftly  to  enact  the 
Presidents  program  and  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  the  necessary  legislation  for 
President  Carter. 

In  his  message,  the  President  acknowl- 
edged that  many  of  his  proposals  were 
initially  developed  in  Congress.  The 
young  people  of  this  country  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Senator  Jackson  and  to 
Senators  Randolph  and  Stafford  for 
taking  the  first  steps  on  programs  in  the 
President's  package.  In  addition,  many 
ideas  were  adopted  from  the  Comprehen- 
sive Youth  Employment  Act  of  1977  (S. 
170),  which  Senator  Javits  and  I  intro- 
duced on  January  11. 1  am  delighted  that 
the  President  has  proved  so  receptive  to 
our  ideas  and  initiatives  in  this  direction. 

In  another  vei-y  timely  development, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  just 
provided  Congress  with  a  background 
paper  on  "Budget  Options  for  the  Youth 
Employment  Problem."  The  study  finds 
that  the  most  effective  options  are  ex- 
actly those  developed  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Youth  Employment  Act  and  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals— community  service  employment, 
National  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  job 
training  for  youths,  and  high  school  work 
study. 

What  the  young  people  of  this  Nation 
need,  Mr.  President,  is  jobs.  They  need 
good  hard  work  and  productive  work  that 
will  give  them  a  useful  place  in  our  so- 
ciety and  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  I 
think  President  Carter's  proposals  are  an 
excellent  start  in  this  direction,  and  I 
want  to  commend  Senators  Randolph 
and  St.\fford  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done  in  getting  the  youth  employ- 
ment issue  before  the  Nation  In  such  a 
timely  fashion  and  cooperating  so  will- 
ingly in  producing  the  best  approach  to 
this  problem  that  can  now  be  devised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  CBO  back- 
ground paper,  and  two  chapters  of  that 
study — on  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem, and  budget  options — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sttmmart 
the  problem 

The  unemployment  problems  of  young 
people  differ  from  those  of  older  workers 
both  In  nature  and  magnitude.  In  1976,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  workers  aped  16  to  24 
was  14.7,  while  for  workers  over  24  it  was  5.5. 
Youth  represented  24  percent  of  the  labor 
force  but  46  percent  of  the  unemployed.  Of 
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rA8LE.-EMPL0YMENT  EXPERIENCES  OF  YOUTH  (16-  TO  24-YR-OLD)  BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  OCTOBER  1975 

■Numbers  In  thousands] 
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CTRRENT   FEDERAL 

The  federal  government  fun(Is 
of  programs  aimed  at  cnhanc 
ment  opportunities  of  young  . 
tlon,  training,  and  direct  Job 
grams.  These  programs  Impact 
ways  and  to  different  degrees 
ent  groups  of  youth. 

Federal  student   assistance 
directed    toward    discouraging 
dropping  out  of  high  school 
Ing  high  school  graduates  to 
education  as  well  as  helping 
in  postsecondary  school  to  finance 
cation.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  for 
assistance   orofrrams  for  whicji 
are  available.  39  percent  of 
non  white.  Thirty -two  percent 
(excluding    those    independen; 
parents)    came  from  families 
under  $10,000.  The  short-run 
programs  on  employment  is 
rollment  opportunities,  thereb] 
likelihood    of   unemployment 
run,  greater  educational 
sociated  with  less  unemployme  it 
earnings. 

Federal    training    programs 
proximately  1.2  million  youth 
1976.    Approximately    55 
trained  in  the  Comprehensive 
and  Training   (CETA)    and  W^rk 
(WIN)    programs  had   not 
high  school,  67  percent  were 
77  percent  were  low-income, 
mates  of  the  effects  of  these 
dicate    that    the    earnings    ol 
might  increase,  on  average,  by 
the  first  year  after  partlcipatloi 
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problems.  While  the  universe  of  youth  is 
often  referred  to  as  all  16-24  year  old  per- 
sons, groups  within  that  population  suffer 
from  very  different  kinds  of  labor  market 
problems.  One  way  of  delineating  the  partic- 
ular problems  that  each  group  has  is  to  define 
the  groups  by  their  educational  attainment. 

Dropouts. — In  1975,  14  percent  of  all  per- 
sons between  the  ag3s  of  16  and  24  were  high 
school  dropouts.  These  dropouts  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  25  3  percent.  This  repre- 
sented almost  23  percent  of  all  youth  un- 
employment at  the  time.  The  long-run  ef- 
fects of  unemployment  may  be  particularly 
severe  for  this  group  because  of  their  lack 
of  education,  skills,  and  experience.  Non- 
whites,  who  make  up  14  percent  of  the  total 
16-24  year  old  population,  account  for  28 
percent  of  this  group. 

High  School  Graduates  Who  Have  Not 
Completed  and  Are  Not  Attending  A  Four- 
Year  College. — In  1975,  38  percent  of  all  16 
to  24  year  olds  had  graduated  from  high 
school  but  had  not  attended  or  not  com- 
pleted a  four-year  college.  Their  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  12.9.  Forty-three  percent  of 
unemployed  youth  were  in  this  group.  Some 
had  completed  two-year  colleges  or  techni- 
cal schools  after  high  school.  TTils  group  Is 
composed  of  youth  who  are  experiencing 
severe  structural  problems,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  having  difficulty  making  a  success- 


ful transition  from  school  to  work.  Those 
with  transition  problems  may  siiaply  be  hav- 
ing difficulty  settling  into  a  stable  work  en- 
vironment, deciding  what  type  of  career  they 
wish  to  pursue,  or  where  they  want  to  live. 
In  1975,  20  percent  of  this  group  was  non- 
white. 

College  Graduates. — Four  percent  of  all  16 
to  21  year  olds  had  graduated  from  college 
in  1975.  The  unemployment  rate  for  these 
college  graduates  was  8.3  percent.  Only  3 
percent  of  unemployed  youth  were  in  this 
group.  To  the  extent  that  college  graduates 
can  anticipate  higher  earnings  and  better 
employment  records  because  of  their  greater 
level  of  educational  attainment,  the  long- 
run  effects  of  unemployment  are  not  as  se- 
vere for  them.  Nonwhites  represent  about  6 
percent  of  this  group. 

Those  Enrolled  in  Schools. — The  last 
group  of  unemployed  youth  are  those  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  school.  In  1975,  44  percent 
of  all  16  to  24  year  olds  were  in  this  group. 
Their  unemployment  rate  was  15.0.  Thirty- 
one  percent  of  unemployed  youth  were  in 
this  group.  Again,  with  better  education  rec- 
ords, this  group  may  not  suffer  great  em- 
ployment problems  in  the  long  run,  but  to 
the  extent  that  they  need  income  to  finance 
their  education,  the  short-  and  long-run  ef- 
fects of  their  unemployment  are  greater. 
Fifteen  percent  of  this  group  are  nonwhite. 
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year  period,  however,  this  increase  in  earn- 
ings seems  to  diminish  to  zero. 

Federal  direct  Job-creation  programs  en- 
rolled about  1.1  million  youth  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  Approximately  63  percent  of  all  par- 
ticipants had  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  48  percent  were  nonwhite,  and  75 
percent  were  low-income. 

BtJDCET    OPTIONS    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR    1978 

In  considering  how  best  to  deal  with  the 
employment  problems  cf  young  people,  the 
Congress  -an  choose  to  emphasize  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs,  increased  training  opportuni- 
ties, greater  targeting  of  student  assUtance 
programs,  or  various  combinations  of  these 
activities.  In  addition,  there  are  new  pro- 
grams, with  different  costs  and  effects,  that 
could  supply  these  activities.  The  options 
that  may  be  considered  involve  programs 
that  are  exclusive  to  youth  as  well  as  those 
that  affect  all  workers. 

Eight  budget  options  are  presented  below 
to  Illustrate  the  range  of  possible  programs 
that  are  aavllable.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  options  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The 
Congress  may  choose  to  combine  a  training 
option  with  a  Job  option,  or  one  kind  of  Job 
program  with  another.  In  addition,  the  fund- 
ing levels  of  these  options  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  as  the  Congress  chooses. 

Option  I  adds  $1  billion  to  CETA  Title  VI. 
This  would  fund  an  a'^dltlonal  120,000  public 
service  Jobs,  about  27,000  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  go  to  youth. 

Option  n  adds  «1  billion  to  CETA  Title  I 
This  could  fund  as  many  as  220,000  training 
slots  if  all  of  the  funds  were  spent  on  train- 
ing (currently  only  46  percent  of  Title  I  funds 
are  spent  on  training.  v/!th  most  of  the  rest 

going  to  "work  experience"  programs,  which 


are  primarily  part-time  Jobs) .  Approximately 
125.000  of  the  new  participants  might  be 
youth. 

Option  in  increases  expenditures  for  the 
Job  Corps  by  $200  million,  approximately 
double  the  current  level  of  outlays  for  the 
program.  Because  of  the  relatively  higher  cost 
of  training  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  com- 
pared to  other  federal  training  programs,  this 
option  funds  only  an  additional  20.000  train- 
ing slots.  The  Job  Corps  provides  training  In 
residential  settings,  and  additional  expendi- 
tures would  probably  be  necessary  to  reno- 
vate old  facilities  or  build  new  ones. 

Option  rv  Increases  the  targeting  of  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  on  low-income  per- 
sons. The  total  cost  of  this  option  Is  $531 
million,  about  $300  million  of  which  would 
go  to  students  In  families  with  annual  In- 
comes under  $10,000,  and  to  self-supporting 
students. 

Option  V  creates  a  new  public  service  em- 
ployment program  exclusive  to  youth.  This 
program  could  be  run  through  the  CETA 
prime  sponsor  system.'  and  might  create  ap- 
proximately 170.000  jobs  at  the  minimum 
wage  per  $1  billion  in  outays. 

Option  VI  creates  a  young  adult  conserva- 
tion corps,  a  program  of  employment  for  19 
to  23  year  olds  In  federal  and  state  parks  and 
forests  on  conservation  projects.  This  pro- 
gram might  create  87.000  Jobs  per  $1  billion 
In  outlays. 

Option  vn  creates  a  training  program  sim- 
ilar to  Title  I  of  CETA,  but  exclusive  to 
youth.  Per  $1  billion  in  outlays,  250,000  train- 
ing slots  might  be  created.  Since  almost  60 


»  A  pr.me  sponsor  Is  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  In  which  there  are  at  least  100,- 
000  residents. 
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percent  of  current  Title  I  participants  are 
under  age  22,  there  would  have  to  be  some 
coordination  between  the  two  programs,  but 
a  new  program  might  have  more  success  In 
insuring  that  training,  rather  than  work  ex- 
perience, was  actually  funded. 


Option  vm  would  create  a  new  high  school 
work-study  program.  Currently  some  high 
school  work-study  Is  provided  through  Title 
I  of  CETA,  but  the  precise  amount  Is  un- 
known. If  this  program  subsidized  part-time 
Jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  for  high  school 


students,  over  400,000  years  of  service  '  could 
be  funded  per  $1  billion  In  outlays. 


» A  service  year  Is  equivalent  to  a  "person- 
year." 


SUMMARY  TABLE-COSTS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  BUDGET  OPTIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


Options 


Years  of  Service 
Cost  per  Funded  Participants 

„    .  year  of         (thousands)  (thousands) 

Outlays       service 

(millions)       dollars  Jobs     Training  Jobs       Training 


Option  I— Increase  CETA 
PSE Jl.OOO         8,300  127  0  "50 

Option  II— Increased  CETA 
titlel 1,000        4,525  0         <126  0 

Option  III— Increased  Job 
Corps 200       10,000  0  20  0 

Option  IV— Student  assis- 
tance targeting 531  NA  NA  NA  NA 


0 

"360 

44 

NA 


Options 


Outlays 
(millions) 


Years  of  Service 
Cost  per  Funded 

year  of         (thousands) 

service  

dollars  Jobs     Training 


Participants 
(thousands) 

Jobs       Training 


Option  V— PSE  for  youth 1,000         6,000  170 

Option     VI— Young     Adult 

Conservation  Corps 1,000       11,500  87 

Option    VII— Training    for 

youth 1,000         4,CO0  0 

Option    VIII— High    school 

virork-study 1,000         2,650  377 


0 

340 

0 

0 

116 

0 

250 

0 

714 

0 

572 

0 

'  Youth  jobs  or  training  funded.  Jobs  or  training  for  older  workers  would  also  be  funded. 


CHAPTER  I — THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

The  high  unemployment  rate  and  low  earn- 
ings of  youth  continue  to  be  a  national  con- 
cern. In  1976,  the  unemployment  rate »  for 
the  16-24  year  old  population  was  14.7  while 
the  unemployment  rate  for  all  workers  was 
7.7.  Youth  represented  24  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  but  46  percent  of  the  unemployed 
population.  In  addition  to  the  3.4  million 
unemployed  youth,  0.262  million  were  not 
participating  in  the  labor  force  because  they 
believed  they  couldn't  find  Jobs,  and  1.387 
million  wished  to  work  full  time  but  could 
find  only  part-time  employment." 

The  unemployment  rates  of  youth  rise 
more  quickly  during  recessions  and  fall  more 
slowly  during  recoveries  than  the  national 
aggregate  rate.  Because  of  their  limited  skills 
and  experience,  youth  are  often  the  most 
marginal  employees  and  are  in  a  position  of 
being  the  last  hired  and  first  Qrerl 

Unemployment  presents  youth  with  both 
current  and  future,  or  short-  and  long-term, 
problems.  It  prevents  them  from  contribut- 
ing to  their  families'  Income,  from  establish- 
ing their  own  families,  and  from  earning 
enough  to  stay  In  school.  In  addition,  unem- 
ployment limits  the  future  employablllty  of 
youth  because  It  hinders  their  capacity  to 
acquire  and  develop  skills,  to  establish  satis- 
factory employment  records,  and  to  develop 
helpful  work  attitudes  and  habits. 

Employment  and  training  policy  for  youth 
can  be  directed  at  ameliorating  their  current 
or  future  problems,  or  both.  Solutions  to  the 
short-run  problems  emphasize  the  creation 
of  Jobs  that  provide  Income  to  satisfy  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  unemployed.  Solu- 
tions to  the  longer-run  problems  emphasize 
education  and  training  programs  In  order  to 
provide  youth  with  the  necessary  skills  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  Current  fed- 
eral policy  employs  a  contlnum  of  activities 
aimed  at  ameliorating  all  of  the  problems. 

Within  the  16-24  year  old  population,  em- 
ployment problems  differ  for  different  groups 
of  youth,  and  the  unemployment  rate  for  all 
youth  masks  the  differences  among  the  em- 


*The  unemployment  rate  measures  the 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  that  Is 
out  of  work,  and  looking  for  work. 

'For  another  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
youth  employment  problems  and  Its  causes, 
see  Policy  Options  /or  the  Teenage  Unem- 
ployment Problem,  CBO,  Background  Paper 
No.  13,  September  1976.  See  also.  The  Teen- 
acre  Unemvloyment  Problem:  What  Are  The 
Options?  CBO,  Conference  Report,  October 
1976. 


ployment  experiences  of  these  groups.  For 
purposes  of  classifying  employment  prob- 
lems, the  youth  population  can  be  divided 
into  four  major  categories: 

High  school  dropouts. 

High  school  graduates  who  have  not  com- 
pleted and  are  not  attending  a  four-year 
college. 

College  graduates,  many  of  whom  are  mak- 
ing a  permanent  transition  from  school  to 
work,  and 

Those  whose  major  activity  is  attending 
school. 

Almost  14  percent  of  all  16  to  24  year  olds 
are  high  school  dropouts.  These  individuals 
often  can't  find  Jobs  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  skills  or  background.  This  group 
represents  about  23  percent  of  all  unemployed 
youth  and  is  composed  disproportionately  of 
nonwhite  youth  from  economically  disad- 
vantaged homes  in  urban  areas. 

The  second  group  of  youth  are  those  who 
have  graduated  from  high  school  but  have 
not  gone  on  to,  or  have  not  completed  and 
are  not  attending,  a  four-year  college.  About 
43  percent  of  all  unemployed  youth  are  in 
this  group.  Included  are  those  who  are  ex- 
periencing unemployment  because  of  one  or 
more  structural  problems — that  Is,  lack  of 
necessary  skills  or  education,  lack  of  proxi- 
mity to  available  Jobs,  and  discrimination — 
and  there  are  those  who  are  experiencing  un- 
employment because  they  are  having  diffi- 
culty making  the  transition  from  school  to 
work.  These  youth  may  not  have  severe 
structural  problems  but  may  simply  be  hav- 
ing difficulty  settling  into  a  stable  work  en- 
vironment, deciding  what  kind  of  a  career 
they  wish  to  pursue,  or  where  they  want 
to  live.  Both  those  whose  employment  prob- 
lems are  primarily  structural  and  those  whose 
problems  are  primarily  transitional  may  suf- 
fer from  a  lack  of  Information  and  counsel- 
ing about  the  Job  market  In  general. 

The  third  group  of  youth  experiencing  un- 
employment is  that  making  the  transition 
from  college  to  work.  The  Individuals  In  this 
group  are  relatively  more  skilled  and  better 
educated  than  the  average  unemployed 
youth.  This  group  comprises  about  3  percent 
of  youth  unemployment. 

The  final  group  of  unemployed  youth  are 
those  currently  enrolled  in  school.  This  group 
represents  31  percent  of  all  unemployed 
youth.  The  unemployment  rate  for  16-24  year 
old  students  was  15.0  in  1975.  While  most 
unemployed  students  were  looking  for  part- 
time  and  summer  Jobs  to  earn  pocket  money 
or  to  help  finance  a  college  education,  al- 
most 20  percent  were  looking  for  full-time 
positions. 


TABLE  1.— PATTERNS  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AGES 
16  TO  24,  OCTOBER  1975 


Number 

Percent 

Num- 

in 

of  total 

ber  of 

civilian 

Unem- 

youth 

unem- 

labor 

ploy- 

unem- 

ployed 

force 

ment 

ploy- 

youth 

(thou- 

Groups 

rate 

ment 

(thou- 
sands) 

sands) 

High  school  dropouts 

25.3 

22.9 

750 

2,969 

High  school  graduates  not 

attending  college 

12.9 

42.8 

1,399 

10,844 

Colleje  graduates 

8.3 

3.3 

107 

1,290 

Those  in  school 

15.0 

31.0 

1,012 

6,730 

Total 

15.0 

100.0 

3,268 

21,  833 

The  personal  costs  of  unemployment  for 
these  four  groups  are  very  different.  The 
long-run  costs  of  unemployment  are  less 
severe  for  those  who  are  enrolled  in  school. 
While  the  Income  from  the  Jobs  they  seek 
may  be  all  but  necessary  for  meeting  tuition 
and  other  expenses  associated  v/ith  school, 
in  the  long  run  this  temporary  loss  of  In- 
come may  be  offset  by  the  Increased  earnings 
associated  with  higher  levels  of  educational 
attainment.  To  the  extent  that  the  Jobs  are 
necessary  In  order  to  stay  in  school,  the 
costs  cf  unemployment  to  this  group  are 
greater. 

In  the  short  run,  the  costs  to  an  individ- 
ual of  employment  problems  experienced 
while  making  the  transition  from  school  to 
work  may  be  great.  The  number  of  people 
experiencing  these  problems  grows  markedly 
during  a  recession  such  as  the  recent  one.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  this  group  of  youth 
can  anticipate  a  better  employment  record 
and  higher  earnings  than  those  youth  who 
have  more  structural  problems.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  for  those  who  are  college 
graduates. 

The  youths  with  the  most  severe  labor 
market  problems  are  those  who  are  drop- 
outs and  those  who  have  other  structural 
labor  market  problems.  Not  only  do  these 
individuals  experience  greater  unemployment 
during  their  youth,  but  their  prospects  for 
employment  when  they  become  adults  are 
not  good.  They  have  less  education  and  skill 
training,  and  fewer  employment  experiences 
than  their  contemporaries.  The  costs  asso- 
elated  with  unemployment  for  this  group 
are  large  and  are  Incurred  not  only  by  the 
Individual,  but  by  the  federal  government  as 
well.  To  the  extent  that  poor  early  labor 
market  experiences  and  lack  of  education  or 
training   hamper   subsequent   labor   market 
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experiences,   this    group    will 
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ment,  higher  education  may 
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CHAPTTR     V — BUDGET     OF;  IONS 


Fiscal  year  1978  budget  optldns 
employment  programs  can  lnv<  Ive 
devoted  exclusively  to  youth,  oi 
volve  programs  that  slgnlfican'  ly 
youth  but  are  not  exclusive  to 
dltlon  to  the  programs  currently 
tlon,  the  Congress  will  be  asked 
numerous  new  proposals  Intend  sd 
the   employment    opportunitu  s 
people. 

It  Is  possible  that  the.se  fl6^1  year  1978 
budget  options  could  be  Implei  lented  in  fis- 
cal year  1977.  Indeed,  it  Is  Ilk  sly  that  sup- 
plemental appropriation  actiot  for  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  ti  iken  in  fiscal 
year  1977  will  include  a  youth  specific  com- 
ponent. If  the  Congress  chocs*  s  to  consider 
these  options  for  fiscal  year  197  r,  the  relative 
program  effects  will  be  essentially  the  same 
as  those  discussed  here  for  flsca  year  1978. 

Nonyouth  specific  opt  ons 

Option  I :  Increased  Employ  nent — 

The  increased  employment 
billion   to  Title   VI   of   CETA 
fund  at  least  an  additional  l 
would  also  reduce  unemployme^it 
tlon    (trc)    outlays   by   about 
because  Title  VI  Jobs  are  targe 
clplents  who  have  been  unemployed 
15  weeks.  These  Jobs  could 
under  Title  II  of  CETA,  but  Tjltle 
targeted  on  income  assistance 
the  resulting   unemployment 
savings     would     probably    be 
lower.  The  120,000  additional 
implies  that  222,000  more 
ticlpate  In  Title  VI  and  about 
workers  would  receive  unemployment 
pensatlon.  However,  Title  VI  Is 
geted  on  youth  because  It  Is 
the  long-term  unemployed, 
average,  are  not  unemployed  as 
workers.  Fifty  thousand  youth 
pected  to  benefit  directly  from 
Increase. 

Option  H:  Increased  CETA  title  I— 

This  Increased  training  optlo 
lion  to  CETA  Title  I.  The  oddltifcn 
tures  could  fund  as  much  as  22 1 
training   and   train    nearly   63: 1 
pants.  However,  If  the  current 
of  activities  continues,  only  ^6 
the  Increased  Title  I  funds  wou  Id 
to  training,  while  the  remalnli  g 
would  be  spent  on  work  experience 
He   service    employment.    This 
102,000  years  of  training  for 
participants.  More  training  coulh 
by  earmarking  the  appropriate  ns 
ing.  but  In  response  CETA 
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might   shift  the   current 
from  training.  This  problem 
by   a  federal   categorical 
substitution    may    still    occur 
years)  or  by  legislative  changes 
authorizations  restricting  the 
ties  that  can  be  supported  by 
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Youth  specific  options 
Option  III:  Increased  Job  Corps — 
This  option  raises  outlays  for  the  Job  Corps 
by  $200  million,  approximately  double  the 
current  level.  These  outlays  would  provide  an 
additional  20,000  years  of  service  and  serve 
about  48,000  participants.  The  Job  Corps  Is 
currently  the  only  training  program  targeted 
completely  on  youth  (although  It  might  be 
possible  to  establish  a  youth  training  pro- 
gram through  Title  III  of  CETA  without  re- 
authorization).  There  may  be  potential  for 
expansion  In  the  Job  Corps,  since  It  served 
twice  as  many  persons  In  1967  as  It  currently 
does.  However,  some  reports  Indicate  that  a 
number  of  the  facilities  used  by  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  late  1960s  are  now  outdated  and 
in  disrepair  and  would  require  major  capital 
outlays  to  become  operable.  Also,  evidence  on 
the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  is  mixed.  Al- 
though the  post-training  placement  rates  are 
high,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  annual 
earnings  gain  sufllclently  greater  than  thos6 
associated  with  other  training  programs,  to 
offset  the  higher  cost  of  the  Job  Corps 
program. 
Option  IV:  Student  Assistance  Targeting — 
One  option  the  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider would  increase  outlays  to  those  student 
af'sistance  programs  that  are  targeted  on 
low-income  persons.  This  might  be  done  by 
increasing  expenditures  above  fiscal  year 
1978  current  policy  levels  for  Basic  Grants 
by  $241  million,  for  Supplemental  Grants  by 
$185  million,  for  College  Work-Study  by  $62 
million,  and  for  National  Direct  Student 
Loans  by  $42  million.*  The  total  cost  of  this 
option,  above  current  policy,  would  be  $531 
million,  about  $301  million  of  which  would 
go  to  students  In  families  with  Incomes 
under  $10,000  and  to  self-supporting  stu- 
dents. Presumably,  making  additional  grant 
and  loan  money  available  to  the  low-income 
population  would  encourage  enrollments 
from  that  group  of  youth  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  severe  unemployment  problems. 

If  the  $531  million  Increases  enrollment 
levels  by  1.25  percent  for  every  $100  reduc- 
tion In  tuition  per  enroUee,  about  66,000  per- 
sons should  be  induced  to  enroll  In  college. 
About  37,000  of  these  students  might  come 
from  families  with  incomes  under  $10,000 
or  be  self-supporting.' 

Alternative  programs 
In  addition  to  options  within  the  current 
program  framework,  the  Congress  will  con- 
sider a  variety  of  alternative  programs.  The 
Congress  may  choose  to  emphasize  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs  the  expansion  of  training,  or 
Intensive  counseling  and  placement  activi- 
ties. The  proposals  outlined  below  are  meant 
to  be  Illustrative  of  the  various  types  of 
programs  that  will  be  Introduced  as  legisla- 
tion In  the  95th  Congress. 

Option  V:  Public  Service  Employment  for 
Youth — 

This  option  would  create  a  public  service 
employment  (PSE)  program  targeted  specifi- 
cally at  youth.  The  program  could  be  oper- 
ated through  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  sys- 
tem, eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  administrative  mechanism. 
Proposals  for  PSE  for  youth  have  emphasized 
that  the  work  performed  by  the  employees 
be  urban  community  service  projects.  If  the 
program  were  run  through  CETA  and  partic- 
ipants were  paid  minimum  wages,  it  might 
be  expected  to  cost  about  $6,000  per  service 


« These  changes  result  from  an  Increase  in 
Basic  Grants  to  the  level  necessary  to  fund 
a  $1,400  maximum  award,  and  funding  of 
the  other  programs  up  to  or  near  their 
maximxun  authorized  levels.  For  a  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  and  other  higher 
education  options,  see  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion: The  Current  Federal  Role  and  Alterna- 
tive Approaches,  CBO,  Budget  Issue  Paper, 
January  1977. 

■  See  p.  23  for  a  more  complete  explanation 
of  Induced  enrollment  effects. 


year.  If  funded  at  $1  billion.  It  might  thus 
provide  almost  170,000  service  years.  Assum- 
ing the  average  length  of  stay  In  the  pro- 
gram to  be  about  six  months  (approximately 
that  of  the  current  PSE  programs),  about 
340,000  persons  would  receive  Jobs.  There 
may  be  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
youth  would  have  gre.ater  turnover  rates  and 
shorter  durations  In  the  program  than  older 
workers  In  the  other  PSE  programs.  If  this 
were  the  case,  prohibitively  large  numbers  of 
youth  might  be  required  to  keep  all  of  the 
slots  filled  during  the  year  at  high  levels  of 
e.x.pendltures. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  effects 
of  PSE  on  the  participants'  future  employ- 
ability  are  almost  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  PSE  programs  have  In  the  past  been 
used  as  temporary,  countercyclical  tools  and 
the  employablllty  effects  might  change  if  the 
projects  were  well  designed  to  deal  with 
structural  problems. 

The  rate  of  fiscal  substitution  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  lower,  at  least  In  the  short  run, 
for  a  youth  program  than  for  an  untargeted 
PSE  program  because  youth  are  less  skilled 
than  regular  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments.  If  this  program  were  targeted 
on  the  economically  disadvantaged,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  rate  of  fl.scal  substitution 
might  be  reduced  even  further.  It  might  also 
be  possible  to  reduce  expenditures  for  the 
current  summer  youth  program  because 
some  of  the  youth  ordinarily  enrolled  in  that 
program  would  probably  be  hired  Into  the 
PSE  program. 

Option  VI:  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps — 

This  proposal  has  Its  genesis  in  the  current 
Youth  Conservation  Corpi.  It  would  serve 
19-23  year  olds  with  full-time  Jobs  on  con- 
servation projects  In  Federal  and  State  parks 
and  forests.  The  projects  would  Involve  such 
activities  as  reforestation,  trail  and  camp- 
ground improvement,  fore-t  ftre  fighting,  and 
control  of  soil  erosion.  Because  of  the  need 
for  supervisory  and  skilled  personnel  and  the 
extensive  use  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
projects,  the  cost  per  year  of  service  would 
be  relatively  high,  probably  about  $13,000  in 
the  first  year  and  about  $11-12.000  In  subse- 
quent years  (half  of  which  would  be  wages 
at  the  minimum  wage) .  There  is  no  solid 
evidence  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of 
length  of  stay  In  the  program  for  partici- 
pants, but  If,  on  average,  participation  lasted 
nine  months,  116,000  persons  would  be  served 
for  each  $1  billion  alter  start-up  costs.  Fiscal 
substitution  might  be  minimal  for  this  pro- 
gram because  most  of  the  activities  would 
not  otherwise  be  funded.  So  far,  proposed 
legislation  has  not  called  for  the  program  to 
be  targeted  on  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, but  participants  may  be  required  to 
reside  in  areas  in  which  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds a  particular  level. 

The  employablllty  effects  of  a  young  adult 
conservation  program  are  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. They  may  be  less  than  those  of  a  PSE 
program  because  the  skills  learned  on  a  con- 
servation project  may  not  be  transferable  to 
other  Jobs  for  those  youth  who  are  return- 
ing to  urban  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ponents of  the  program  claim  that  the  valu- 
able nature  of  the  v/ork  accomplished  would 
enhance  the  self-esteem  of  participants,  and 
thus  make  them  more  desirable  employees 
in  the  future. 

Option  VII :  Training  for  Youth — 

This  option  would  create  a  training  pro- 
gram similar  to  "Htle  I  of  CETA,  but  spe- 
cifically for  youth.  Again,  It  would  probably 
be  easier  and  quicker  to  use  the  already  ex- 
isting network  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 
run  such  a  program.  Since  Title  I  is  already 
about  60  percent  youth,  there  would  have  to 
be  coordination  between  the  two  programs, 
or  funds  for  the  new  program  might  simply 
replace  these  of  Title  I.  A  new  program  might 
have  more  success  In  Insuring  that  training 
as  opposed  to  work  experience,  was  funded. 
(This  assumes  it  is  more  desirable  to  fund 
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training:  it  may  be  that  for  many  youth  work 
experience  Is  more  desirable.  If  this  program 
resembled  the  training  component  of  Title 
I.  the  cost  per  year  of  service  might  be  about 
$4,000,  and  the  cost  per  participant  $1,400. 
Thus  if  the  program  were  funded  at  $1  bil- 
lion, over  700,000  persons  would  participate 
in  250,000  years  of  service. 

Option  VIII :  High  School  Work-Study— 
This  program  would  provide  students  with 
part-time  Jobs  of  not  more  than  20  hours 
a  week.  It  would  offer  students  an  introduc- 
tion to  various  vocations,  enabling  them  to 
get  a  better  idea  of  what  careers  they  wish 
to  pursue,  so  they  could  structure  their  edu- 
cation to  prepare  for  that  career.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps-In  School  program 
served  these  purposes  through  1975.  Much  of 
the  activity  supported  by  that  program  Is 
now  funded  through  CETA  Title  I,  but  it  Is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  extent.  The 
costs  to  the  federal  government  for  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  would  be  the  wages  of 
the  part-time  Jobs,  plus  administrative  costs. 
If  a  minimum  wage  were  paid  for  twenty 
hours  of  work  a  week,  and  the  administra- 
tive cost  were  10  percent,  the  cost  per  service 
year  might  be  about  $2,650.«  Since  the  Jobs 
probably  would  not  continue  beyond  the 
school  year,  the  length  of  stay  in  such  a  pro- 
gram might  approximate  eight  months.  Tlws, 
If  the  program  were  funded  at  a  $1  billion 
level,  the  number  of  participants  might  be 
approximately  572,000  and  the  number  of 
service  years  a  little  under  400.000. 

A  program  such  as  this  could  be  targeted 
on  high  unemployment  areas,  or  It  could  be 
made  more  generally  available.  It  would,  of 
course,  not  be  of  much  service  to  those  who 
have  already  dropped  out  of  school  or  to 
those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
but  still  lack  Job  skills  and  experience.  It 
might,  however,  be  a  powerful  mechanism 
In  encouraging  youth  to  stay  in  school,  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  severe  structural 
problems  of  certain  youth,  and  in  easing  the 
transition  from  tchool  to  work  for  others. 

TABLE  lO.-COSTS  AND  EFFECTS  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
BUDGET  OPTIONS 


Pet  $1,000,000,000 
Cost  per—  (thousands) 

Service    Partic-       Jobs   Training 
year      Ipant   funded         slots 

6ption  I— Increase  current 
CETA  PSE  activities J8,300    $4,565        i  27  iQ 

Option  ll-lncrease  CETA, 
«'.tlel....- 4,525      1,585  <0        1 126 

Option  Ill-Increase  Job 

„Corps 10,000     4,200  0  »20 

Option  IV— Student  assist- 
ance targeling NA  NA  NA  NA 

Option  V— PSE  for  youth...    6,000     3,000         170  0 

Option  VI— Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corns ' 11,500     8,625  87  0 

Option  VII-CETA  training 

„ 'or  youth 4,000      1,400  0  250 

Option  Vlll-High  Khool 
work  study 2.650      1.750         377  0 


'  Youth  Jobs  and  training  slots  created.  Jobs  and  training  slots 
tor  older  workers  would  also  be  funded. 

'Option  III  increases  the  Job  Corps  by  $200,000,000.  The 
ngure  here  represents  the  training  slots  created  by  that  increase. 
A  $1,000,000,000  increase  for  the  Job  Corps  is  unfeasible. 

•  Figures  are  for  period  after  extra  startup  costs  are  incurred 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  I  am  very  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield,  I  ap- 

'  Because  of  the  differential  minimum  wage 
for  students,  wages  below  the  minimum  wage 
could  be  paid. 


predate  him  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  for  the  minority  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
also. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Vote! 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnestota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL    CONSIDERATION    FOR    TOUNG    AND    DIS- 
ABLED VETS  IN  FILLING  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment  in 
which  I  join  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  are  respectively  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  who  is 
also  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  unemployment 
rate  among  young  Vietnam-era  veterans 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Nation's  in- 
volvement in  the  long  and  divisive  Indo- 
china conflict.  It  is  tragic  that  those 
young  men  and  women  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  Nation's  entanglement  in 
Vietnam  must  now  bear  the  brunt  of  this 
Nation's  economic  woes. 

At  the  end  of  January,  approximately 
500,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35  were  unemployed. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  for  younger 
Vietnam-era  veterans — those  aged  20 
through  24 — was  16.8  percent  as  com- 
pared to  a  rate  of  10.6  percent  for  simi- 
larly aged  nonveterans  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive month,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  veterans  aged  25  through 
29  exceeded  the  unemployment  rate  for 
similarly  aged  nonveterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  program 
for  assisting  Vietnam-era  veterans  defi- 
nitely brightened  this  gloomy  unemploy- 
ment picture.  The  Carter  administration 
has  moved  swiftly  in  placing  a  high  pri- 
ority on  bringing  Vietnam-era  veterans 
back  to  the  mainstream  of  America's 
economic  life. 

Already,  the  President  has  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional 290,000  public  service  jobs  to  be 
financed  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973 — 
CETA.  In  employing  individuals  to  fill 
these  and  other  public  service  openings, 
the  President  has  proposed  legislation  re- 
quiring that  a  preference  be  given  to 
qualified  unemployed  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  as  defined  by  section 
2011  of  title  38.  Qualified  disabled  vet- 
erans are  defined  In  the  President's  re- 
quest as  those  veterans  under  age  27  with 
a  disability  rating  of  30  percent  or  more. 
Vietnam-era  veterans  are  defined  as  vet- 
erans imder  age  27  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  greater  than  180  days  and  were 
discharged  or  released  from  service — 
other  than  with  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge— within  the  preceding  48  months. 

Mr.  President,  S.  427,  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1977,  is  the  first  em- 


ployment bill  that  the  Senate  will  be 
passing  in  this,  the  95th  Congress.  S.  427 
is  the  first  employment  bill  this  body  will 
be  passing  since  President  Carter  as- 
sumed office.  S.  427  is  the  first  employ- 
ment bill  that  will  be  passed  since  the 
announcement  by  President  Carter  of  his 
intent  to  give  high  priority  to  the  un- 
employment problems  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era.  Thus,  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  include  in  this 
bill  provisions  to  assist  unemployed  Viet- 
nam-era and  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposed  amend- 
ment would  require,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  consistent  with  ex- 
isting   applicable    collective    bargaining 
agreements  and  practices,  that  special 
consideration  be  given  to  the  employment 
of  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  dis- 
abled veterans  in  public  works  projects 
carried  out  imder  title  I  of  S.  427.  The 
amendment  provides  sufficient  latitude 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  imple- 
ment this  requirement  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  to  put  people 
back  to  work  in  jobs  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  to  do  so  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  applicable  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Those  veterans  targeted  for 
assistance  under  our  amendment  are  gen- 
erally those  targeted  for  assistance  by 
President  Carter's  program  and  include 
disabled  veterans  with  a  disability  rat- 
ing of  30  percent  or  more  and  Vietnam- 
era  veterans — as  defined  by  section  2011 
(2)  (A)  of  title  38  -under  the  age  of  27. 
We  have  involved   the   Secretary   of 
Labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  regulations  and  pol- 
icies established  under  this  act  are  co- 
ordinated to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble with  those  to  be  carried  out  under 
CETA  in  implementing  the  President's 
new  program,  and  to  involve  the  full  re- 
.sources  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
State  employment  service  offices  in  try- 
ing to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  the  veterans  we  are  seeking  to  help. 

In  sum,  we  offer  this  amendment  be- 
cause we  believe  it  importaiit  that  we 
begin  to  resolve  the  imernployment  prob- 
lems among  Vietnam-era  veterans  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  special  considera- 
tion requirement  within  S.  427  will  be  an 
important  first  step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE  and  Mr.  BIDEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Xn>    AMENDMENT    NO.    6S 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  McInttrc,  Mr.  Javtis,  and  Mr. 
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Stevens,  proposes  unprlnt«d 
66. 


amendment  No. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pr 'sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i  eadlng  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  \'ith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  Is  as  fojilows: 
In  sert 


Title 


On  page  21,  after  line  16, 
Ing  new  section  at  end  of 

".    .    .    Notwithstanding 
slons  of  law,  no  grant  shall 
this  Act  for  any  local  publl( 
unless  at  least  10  per  centum 
materials,  and  supplies  whlcti 
In  such  project  are  procured 
business   enterprises.    For 
paragraph,  the  term  'minor 
terprlse'  means  a  business  at 
of  which  is  owned  by  minorlky 
bers  or,  In  case  of  publicly 
at  least  51  percent  of  the 
owned  by  minority  group 
purposes  of  the  preceding  se 
group  members  are  citizens 
States    who   are   Negroes, 
Orientals,  Indians,  Eskimos, 

"This  section  shall  not  be 
defund   projects   with   less 
minority  participation  in  areaj 
population  of  less  than  5 
event,  the  correct  level  of 
tlon  will  be  predetermined  bi 
In  consultation  with  EDA  and 
lists  of  qualified   minority 
Its  solicitation  of  competitive 
minority  firms  on  those  lists 


ary 


p\  rposes 


the  follow- 
I: 
other   provl- 
be  made  under 
works  project 
of  the  articles, 
will  be  used 
from  minority 
of   this 
business  en- 
east  50  percent 
group  mem- 
businesses, 
of  which  Is 
For  the 
ence,  minority 
of  the  United 
5h-speaking, 
I  nd  Aleuts." 
Interpreted  to 
n    10   percent 
with  minority 
In  that 
partlclpa- 
the  Secretary 
based  upon  Its 
contractors   and 
bids  from  all 


rliy 


owned 
st(<:k 
m«  mbers. 

sn: 

:s  ( 

Spi  ml 


tt  a 


p<  rcent. 
mln  )rlty 


Stev ■ ns 


tils 


an  3 


need 


Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr. 
amendment  L";  cosponsored 
Case,  Gravel,  Bayh,  „ 
MclNTYRf:,  Javits,  and 

Mr.  President,  I  offer 
amendment  which  will  be 
at  the  end  of  title  I. 

Because  we  are  all 
the  ravages  of  high  chron 
ment,  we  are  once  a?ain  _. 
the  merits  of  a  massive  pub 
plovment  initiative.  S.  427 
great  Infusions  of  Federal 
only  to  stimulate  on-site 
construction  Industry,  but 
late  hiring  in  secondary 
dustries. 

It  is  proper  that  we  targ^ 
lion  on  areas  of  greatest .. 
cltv,  our  depressed  rural 
and  other  areas  where   . 
has  been  particularly  sev 
longed.  And  it  is  important 
on  the  unemployment  exoer 
ferent  ethnic  and  racial 
signing  a  sensitive  and 
program.  For  example,  _. 
citizens,  the  average  rate 
ment   runs   double    that 
citizens. 

Our  most  recent 

EDA  formulae  and  

marred  by  projects  which 
priate  in  light  of  the 
sional  intent  that  the  public 
be  spent  where  they  are 

Of  course.  EDA  will  refine 
procedure?  based  on  its  w„ 
the  last  public  works  jobs  k 
another  way  to  Insure  that 
are  properly  targeted  is  to 
reasonable    percentage    of 
works  jobs  funds  to  go  to 
nority  contractors. 

This   is   entirely  proper 
and  necessary.  It  Is 


Priesldent,    this 

by  Senators 

Kennedy,  Williams, 


experier  ce 


necessary 
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unprinted 
new  section 


concerned  about 

unemploy- 

deBlberatlng  on 

Ic  works  em- 

ivi'l  generate 

dollars,  not 

hiring  in  the 

£Mso  to  stlmu- 

related  in- 


this  $4  bil- 
:  the  inner 
I  communities. 
uqempJovment 
and  pro- 
1  hat  we  focus 
ences  of  dif- 
g:  oups  in  de- 
res  ponslve  jobs 
am(|ng  minority 
unemoloy- 
white 


of 


among 


with  the 

was 

inappro- 

congres- 

works  funds 

mqst  needed. 

its  funding 

with 

Program.  But 

the  moneys 

set  aside  a 

the    public 

duallfied  ml- 


admlnliitration 
w;re 
strc  ng 


expe  riences 


appropriate 
because 


minority  businesses  have  received  only 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  contract  dollar, 
despite  repeated  legislation,  Executive 
orders  and  regulations  mandating  affir- 
mative efforts  to  include  minority  con- 
tractors in  the  Federal  contracts  pool. 
It  is  a  proper  concept,  recognized  for 
example  in  this  committee's  bill  which 
sets  aside  up  to  2^4  percent  for  projects 
requested  by  Indians  or  Alaska  Native 
villages.  And,  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  last  10  years  in  programs  like 
SBA's  8(a)  set-asides,  and  the  Railroad 
Revitalizatlon  Act's  minority  resources 
centers,  to  name  a  few,  has  accepted  the 
set-aside  concept  as  a  legitimate  tool  to 
Insure  participation  by  hitherto  excluded 
or  unrepresented  groups. 

It  is  an  appropriate  concept,  because 
minority  businesses"  work  forces  are 
principally  drawn  from  residents  of  com- 
munities with  severe  and  chronic  im- 
employment.  With  more  business,  these 
firms  can  hire  even  more  minority  citi- 
zens. Only  with  a  healthy,  vital  minor- 
ity business  sector  can  we  hope  to  make 
dramatic  strides  in  our  fight  against  the 
massive  and  chronic  unemployment 
which  plagues  minority  communities 
throughout  this  country. 

Many  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  impact  of  this  amendment  as  a  lim- 
itation on  contracting  in  areas  where 
there  are  few  minorities.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  limitation.  Rather,  it  is 
designed  to  facilitate  greater  equality  in 
contracting.  This  amendment  provides  a 
rule-of-thumb  which  requires  much  more 
than  the  vague  "good-faith  efforts"  lan- 
guage which  currently  hampers  our  ef- 
forts to  Insure  minority  participation. 

One  final  objection  to  this  set-aside 
may  be  that  it  will  cause  undue  delays 
in  beginning  these  vital  public  works 
projects.  In  fact,  EDA  already  maintains 
a  roster  for  each  State  of  capable  and 
qualified  minority  enterprises  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  work.  These  firms 
are  capable  of  competitive  bidding,  and 
need  the  financial  support  which  this  po- 
tential level  of  Federal  contracting  will 
guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  passed  the  House  during  its  delib- 
erations on  this  bill,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  committee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  without  objection. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  As  I  read  the  Senator's 
amendment,  it  does  not  exempt  the 
States  that  do  not  have  minority  con- 
tractors, as  minority  is  defined  in  the 
bill.  I  just  want  to  get  it  clearly  set  forth 
on  the  record  that  in  a  State  such  as 
New  Hampshire,  where  we  have  a  very 
small  minority  population  as  minority  is 
defined  in  the  amendment  or  in  the  bill, 
our  people  would  not  be  forced  to  go  out 
of  the  State  to  find  minority  contractors 
at  the  expense  of  small  business  people  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  for  seeking  clarification  of 
that  point. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  his  State 
would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  State 
seeking  minority  contractors  in  order 
to  receive  funding  under  this  bill.  I  refer 


him  to  a  section  of  the  amendment  not 
contained  in  the  House  version,  reading: 
This  section  shall  not  be  Interpreted  to 
defund  projects  with  less  than  10  percent 
minority  participation  In  areas  with  minority 
population  of  less  than  5  percent.  In  that 
event,  the  correct  level  of  minority  participa- 
tion will  be  predetermined  by  the  Secretary 
In  consultation  with  EDA  and  based  upon 
Its  lists  of  qualified  minority  contractors  and 
Its  solicitation  of  competitive  bids  from  all 
minority  firms  on  those  lists. 

ThLs  provision  does  give  wide  discretion 
to  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
EDA. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  May  I  be  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  take  this  to  conference.  We 
want  to  check  and  see  whether  there  are 
any  administrative  problems  with  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  minority  is  will- 
ing to  accept  it  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMEKOMCNT  NO.  «7 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
propo  \cz  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
67:  On  page  19,  line  7.  strike  out  "ard  ',  and 
between  such  line  and  line  8.  Insert  ihe  fol- 
lowing : 

" (9)  the  Federal  share  for  any  project  shall 
be  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
except  that  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  tribe 
or  Alaska  Native  organization  or  In  the  case  of 
a  State  or  local  government  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  has  exhausted  its 
effective  taxing  or  borrowing  capacity,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the  non-Fed- 
eral share,  and  (B)  funds  received  pursuant 
to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  or  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  may  be  used  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs;  and". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Biden's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  7,  strike  out  "and",  and  be- 
tween such  line  and  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(9)  the  Federal  share  for  any  project 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  except  that  (A)  In  the  case  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  Alaskan  Native  organization 
or  in  the  case  of  a  State  or  local  government 
which  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  has 
exhausted  Its  effective  taxing  or  borrowing 
capacity,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive 
the  non-Federal  share,  and  (B)  funds  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  or  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
may  be  used  for  the  non-Federal  share  of 
such  costs;  and". 
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sert In  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
why  I  let  the  clerk  go  on  and  read  al- 
most the  entire  amendment  is  because 
I  think  it  is  self-explanatory.  For  my  col- 
leagues who  have  planes  to  catch,  trains 
to  make,  and  places  to  go,  I  will,  for  my 
part,  take  no  more  than  10  minutes  on 
this  entire  matter,  and  possibly  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  close  to  passing 
a  $4  billion  public  works  bill.  We  want 
to  provide  thousands  of  people  with  jobs. 
And  yet,  the  program  remains  hampered 
by  a  drawback  it  has  had  since  its  in- 
ception. 

As  the  bill  reads  now,  each  project  ap- 
proved will  be  funded  entirely  by  the 
Government.  Individual  cities  and 
towns  will  not  be  required  to  put  up  as 
much  as  a  nickel  to  demonstrate  their 
faith  in  the  projects  they  submit. 

When  applications  were  opened  last 
year,  the  Commerce  Department  was 
flooded.  More  than  22,000  requests  were 
submitted,  asking  for  more  than  $25 
billion.  My  colleague  in  the  House,  Wil- 
liam Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  calls  this 
"wishtricking"— and  I  agree.  Many  of 
communities  would  have  thought  twice 
about  applying  if  even  a  token  financial 
commitment  were  required. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  passed,  I 
warned  against  the  idea  of  100  percent 
Federal  funding.  Unfortunately,  the  sit- 
uation I  feared  did  develop. 

Look  at  the  most  publicized  example: 
The  town  of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.— popu- 
lation 2,400— received  $4.9  million.  That 
was  nearly  half  of  Mississippi's  total. 
And  the  town's  annual  budget  is  only 
about  $200,000.  If  that's  not  wishtricking, 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 

But  Mound  Bayou  was  not  the  only 
one. 

Port  Graham,  Alaska— population 
122— got  $882,997  to  build  a  community 
services  buUding.  That  Is  more  than 
$80,000  for  each  of  the  town's  imem- 
ployed  people.  And  Upton,  Mass. — popu- 
lation 3,500— got  $1.6  million,  whUe 
cities  like  Pittsburgh  and  Seattle  re- 
ceived nothing. 

Even  in  my  home  State  of  Delaware,  a 
community  now  is  wondering  whether  it 
has  bit  off  more  than  it  can  chew.  The 
Lake  Forest  area  received  funds  to  build 
an  athletic  complex;  now  officials  are 
doubtful  the  city  will  be  able  to  afford 
the  building's  operating  costs  when  it  is 
completed. 

Something  must  be  done.  I  believe  we 
should  require  that  each  applicant  be 
wming  to  contribute  10  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  That  is  why  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act.  A  provision 
for  80-percent  Federal  funding  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  version  of  the  bill, 
but  was  deleted  in  subcommittee.  I  have 
changed  that  to  90  percent. 

Two  major  objections  were  raised  to 
justify  the  deletion. 

One  said  that  some  cities  would  not  be 
legany  or  financially  able  to  meet  the 
10-percent  requirement.  My  amendment 
specifically  allows  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  waive  the  rule  when  necessary. 

The  second  objection  suggests  that  my 
amendment  would  add  too  much  time  to 


the  funding  process.  Admittedly,  requir- 
ing 10-percent  funding  could  add  a  little 
time.  But  by  spending  a  little  more  time 
now,  we  may  be  able  to  increase  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness.  Last  year's  experi- 
ence should  have  taught  us  that  a  pro- 
gram this  massive  cannot  be  put  in  high 
gear  in  60  days.  We  must  spend  the 
money  quickly,  but  also  insure  the  qual- 
ity and  usefulness  of  the  projects. 

When  I  was  on  the  New  Castle  County 
Council,  we  knew  we  had  two  kinds  of 
money:  The  local  money,  which  we 
watched  like  hawks,  and  the  funny 
Federal  money,  which  was  a  little  easier 
to  let  go  of.  This  am.endment  would  en- 
courage that  greater  local  analysis  of 
each  project  that  we  need. 

Frankly,  the  Congressman  who  likened 
this  program  to  a  lottery  was  embarrass- 
ingly accurate.  As  it  is  set  up  now,  you 
put  your  application  down  and  spin  the 
wheel.  It  is  hardly  the  way  to  get  such 
a  vital  program  off  the  ground. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  President.  A  num- 
ber of  people  here  are  concerned  about 
jobs.  In  fact,  we  are  all  concerned  about 
jobs.  Tliey  say  this  program  is  primarily 
to  put  people  back  to  work.  Yet  some 
people  continue  to  say.  "But  we  do  not 
like  your  program." 

I  say  that  if  we  adont  my  amendment, 
it  will  mean  there  will  be  $400  million 
more  spent,  meaning  more  jobs,  not  less 
jobs.  And  those  jobs  will  be  jobs  on  proj- 
ects which  will  at  least  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  a  community  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to 
provide  at  least  10  percent  of  the  price 
tag  in  order  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Monday,  February  14,  1977, 
by  James  C.  Hyatt,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Public  Works  Controversy 
(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Washington. — Do  public  works  work? 
With  $2  billion  now  flowing  through  the 
federal  pipeline  to  states  and  cities,  and  with 
Carter  administration  planners  proposing  to 
pump  another  $4  billion  Into  the  stream,  a 
lot  of  government  policymakers  seem  con- 
vinced the  answer  is  yes — that  public  works 
projects  meet  Important  community  needs 
wh::e  putting  the  unemployed  to  work. 

However,  the  planners  seem  to  lack  a  clear 
Iflea  of  how  to  reach  the  goals  they're  aim- 
ing for.  The  current  system,  about  four 
months  old.  already  Is  awash  In  controversy 
and  criticism.  Congress  appropriated  t2  bil- 
lion for  local  public  works  last  fall,  but  no 
worker  has  yet  earned  a  cent,  unless  one 
counts  the  265  people  hired  temporarily  by 
the  Commerce  Department  to  figure  out 
which  cities  should  get  the  money. 

If  the  roar  from  the  mayors  and  members 
of  Congress  Is  any  Indication,  the  public 
works  plarmers  didn't  do  much  to  earn  their 
pay.  After  reviewing  the  list  of  nearly  2,(X)0 
staie  and  local  governments  which  will  re- 
ceive funds.  Mayor  Lee  Alexander  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  fumed  that  "45  out  of  the  100 
larpest  cities  In  America  were  excluded.  Half 
of  the  money  that  went  to  New  York  State 
went  to  communities  with  unemployment 
rates  lower  than  the  national  average." 

Newark's  Mayor  Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  has 
charged  that  In  setting  up  the  program,  the 


Ford  administration  adopted  a  formula 
"clearly  designed  to  frustrate  the  needs  of 
the  big  cities  by  allocating  the  money  in 
large  amounts  to  small  and  rural  units  of 
local  government." 

A  similar  complaint  has  come  from  Capitol 
Hill.  "Economically  depressed  cities  through- 
out eastern  Massachusetts  have  been  denied 
aid  specifically  Intended  for  them  by  Con- 
gress," asserts  Rep.  Margaret  M.  Heckler  (R., 
Mass.). 

Of  Mississippi's  910  million  share.  $4.8  mil- 
lion went  to  Mound  Bayou,  pop.  2,100,  for 
"municipal  administrative  district  improve- 
ments." In  other  states  that  got  as  much 
money  or  more,  the  allocators  totally  ignored 
such  major  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Seattle, 
Toledo,  Sacramento  and  Oklahoma  City. 

"SOMETHING    Mt7ST    BE    WRONG" 

"When  so  many  desperately  needy  com- 
munities are  left  dry,"  says  Rep.  Heckler, 
"something  must  be  wrong."  What  went 
wrong.  It  appears,  was  mostly  a  political  fail- 
ure. Congress  whetted  the  appetite  of  finan- 
cially strapped  municipalities  across  the 
country,  but  failed  either  to  provide  enough 
money  to  meet  their  wants  or  to  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  disappointments  and 
complaints.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Commerce  Department  was  flooded  with 
public  works  proposals  once  It  began  taking 
applications  last  October.  State  and  local 
requests  for  federal  money  eventually  totaled 
more  than  $25  billion. 

"To  some  extent  this  progiam  wa^  like  a 
lottery,"  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D..  N.Y.) 
told  his  colleagues.  "There  were  25,000  ap- 
plications and  only  2,000  could  win.  That  is 
pretty  much  like  putting  down  $2  at  the 
track  and  hoping  for  the  best." 

Congress  had  bigger  things  In  mind  last 
fall  when  it  passed  the  public  works  legisla- 
tion over  President  Ford's  veto.  Proponents 
saw  public  works  as  a  key  to  opening  up 
Jobs  for  the  nation's  unemployed,  particu- 
larly construction  workers,  and  to  helping 
meet  local  governments'  needs. 

The  eager  politicians  fashioned  a  timetable 
designed  to  move  the  funds  quickly  into  the 
states  and  cities.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Ek;onomlc  Development  Administra- 
tion was  ordered  to  Lssue  regulations  within 
30  days  after  the  measure  became  law.  It  was 
told  to  act  on  all  applications  within  60  days, 
and  to  aoprove  only  projects  where  on-site 
labor  could  begin  within  90  days. 

EDA  officials  are  proud  of  their  perform- 
ance. "Tliere's  never  been  a  program  to 
match  this,"  declares  John  W.  Eden,  an  out- 
going assistant  secretary  of  commerce.  "By 
mid -February,  from  a  program  that  started 
Oct.  26,  there  will  be  funds  from  1,988  sepa- 
rate grants  ready  to  be  Injected  Into  the 
economy." 

Nonetheless,  Congress  Is  starting  to  rethink 
some  of  the  procedures  It  required  or  per- 
mitted. "We  put  some  provisions  In  the  law 
without  knowing  how  they  would  work  out," 
says  one  congressional  staff  member.  To  their 
dismay,  the  lawmakers  have  discovered: 

Cities  with  low  Jobless  rates  actually  had 
a  better  chance  of  getting  the  money  than 
cities  with  a  high  rate.  The  1976  law  allocated 
70  7<,  of  the  funds  to  areas  with  unemploy- 
ment above  the  national  average,  and  30% 
to  areas  with  lower-than -average  rates.  But 
because  most  of  the  applicants  sought  funds 
from  the  70%  pool,  th»  overall  result  was 
that  cities,  counties  and  states  had  twice  as 
good  a  chance  of  getting  money  from  the 
smaller  pool. 

To  establish  need,  cities  with  low  Jobless 
rates  were  permitted  to  "claim"  adjacent 
pockets  of  high  unemployment.  Congress  ex- 
pected that  Jobless  workers  nearby  could  be 
hired  to  work  on  the  projects.  "This  (provi- 
sion) seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  great  deal 
of  'gerrymandering'  "  as  cities  drafted  their 
applications,  one  Congressman  says.  By  sucb 
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There  are  similarities  betw 
culties  the  new  public  works  1 
terlng  and  the  woes  which 
gency  public-service  Jobs 
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funds  more  closely  to  areas  ol 
ployment.    "The    Implication 
simply   going   to  extend   this 
making  changes  In  the  rules 
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President  Carter. 
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sponsible  way  to  try  to  improjire 
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82  billion  appropriated  last  fall 
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create  only  48.000  Jobs  each  year.  (The  AFL- 
CIO  figures  each  $1  billion  spent  accounts 
for  about  40,000  direct  Jobs  and  about  20,000 
Indirect  Jobs.) 

The  brief  experience  of  the  present  pub- 
lic works  program  seems  to  Indicate  that 
Congress  should  answer  a  number  of  ques- 
tions before  expanding  public  works  subsi- 
dies as  a  more  permanent  Job-creation  tool. 
How  fast  does  the  money  flow  Into  the  econ- 
omy? Does  it  reach  the  pool  of  hard-to-em- 
ploy workers?  Is  too  much  spent  on  bricks 
and  mortar  instead  of  payroll?  Do  slow- 
starting  projects  risk  aggravating  Inflation 
later  by  tightening  up  labor  markets  In  an 
Improving  economy? 

The  hopes  of  the  mayors,  at  least,  aren't 
diminished  by  the  initial  confusion.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  wide  chasm  between  congres- 
sional intent  and  execution,"  declares  Mayor 
Alexander  of  Syracuse.  "There  were  some 
casualties  in  the  initial  assault  made  on  the 
program.  But  we've  got  some  experience  now. 
We  can  buUd  on  that  experience  and  put 
together  a  better  program.'' 

Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
whomever  would  like  to  have  the  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  had  3  days  of  hearings. 
We  had  representatives  of  Iridustry.  la- 
bor, States,  county,  cities,  and  school  dis- 
tricts testify  in  favor  of  a  continuation 
of  100  percent  funding. 

The  real  objection  to  this  amendment, 
of  course,  concerns  the  administrative 
complications  it  would  entail.  There  are 
some  22,000  applications  now  on  file  and 
they  are  to  be  first  considered  in  the  sec- 
ond round.  This  would  mean  that  the 
administrator  would  have  to  go  back  and 
Investigate  these  22,000  applications  to 
see  if  the  applicant  can  provide  the  10- 
percent  local  match.  It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  an  administrative  headache  to 
go  back  over  these  projects. 

The  idea  of  the  jobs  bill,  essentially, 
is  to  help  the  economy  and  help  It  as  soon 
as  we  can.  That  is  the  reason  for  it.  All 
I  can  see  in  this  amendment  is  delay. 
It  is  against  the  strong  testimony  we 
have  received  to  the  contrary.  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  reluctantly  opposing  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  applaud  his  desire  to 
bring  communities  financially  into  the 
picture  in  this  case.  I  must  agree  with 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  After  all 
the  testimony  that  was  In  front  of  our 
committee,  after  all  of  the  work  the 
committee  did  to  devise  this  year  a  for- 
mula as  fair  as  we  could  write  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  States  and  for- 
mulas fairly  as  we  could  write  them  for 
distribution  of  funds  within  a  State,  I 
must  agree  that  injecting  this  addl- 
tlanal  qualification  into  the  program 
would  slow  it  down  at  a  time  when  we 
want  all  deliberate  speed.  That  is  so  not 
only  because  of  the  additional  consid- 
erations that  would  have  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, but  by  the  necessity  in  many 
communities  of  finding  out  whether  the 
community  In  fact  would  authorize  the 
10 -percent  share  to  go  along. 


With  reluctance  I  must  Join  Senator 
Burdick  In  urging  my  colleagues  to  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may  respond  briefly, 
and  I  will  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this.  No.  1,  with  regard  to  the  de- 
lay, our  past  experience  has  indicated 
that  projects  do  not  get  off  the  ground  in 
the  60-day  period  people  are  talking 
about.  Practically  speaking,  it  is  a  lot 
longer  than  that.  I  would  submit  that 
any  community  that  has  to  go  back  and 
In  fact  go  through  a  tortuous  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  put  up 
10  percent  of  the  money.  Indicates  there 
is  not  a  whole  lot  of  merit  to  the  project. 

No.  2.  the  testimony  that  was  taken, 
understandably,  is  four-square  support 
for  100-percent  financing.  I  look  around 
this  room  to  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  ask  them,  have  they  ever 
heard  of  a  city,  town,  or  State  which 
they  represented  come  In  and  say,  "Do 
not  give  It  all  to  me.  Make  me  pay  for 
part  of  it." 

I  have  never  heard  of  that  happening. 
Maybe  It  does.  It  has  never  happened 
In  Delaware. 

In  the  last  amendment,  somebody  was 
talking  about  all  of  us  as  statesmen. 
Well,  maybe  there  are  some  statesmen 
here  that  I  do  not  know  about. 

Third,  this  would  not  really  change 
the  Impact  of  the  committee's  distribu- 
tion formula.  There  are  $25  billion  worth 
of  requests  pre-1977  which  are  sitting 
there  waiting.  I  suspect  we  would  not 
have  any  problem  in  finding  $4  billion 
out  of  those  $25  billion  who  could  make 
an  immediate  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  wanted  to  come  up  with  the 
money.  I  think  it  Is  a  bit  of  a  red  herring. 

I  make  my  final  point  that  if  in  fact 
the  Biden  amendment  passes  we  will  be 
putting  more  people  to  work.  It  will  re- 
quire not  only  the  $4  billion  plus  being 
authorized  here  today  to  be  spent  in  the 
name  of  unemployment,  but  that  $400 
million  additional  will  be  spent.  More 
projects  can  be  built  in  more  States  and 
more  people  can  be  employed.  But  I  warn 
Senators  if  they  support  Biden  they  will 
get  more  heat  from  the  local  councilman, 
the  local  mayor,  the  local  Governor  and 
all  the  folks  who  line  up  and  come  down 
here  and  tell  us.  "You  need  to  take  more 
responsibility  but  do  not  make  us  take 
any  responsibility." 

I  warn  Senators,  this  will  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  Members  politically  if  they 
support  this.  But  I  submit  Senators  may 
just  be  right  if  they  do  support  it.  I  have 
no  illusions  about  my  chances  when  the 
mayors,  Governors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  all  the  rest  line  up.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  tilt  against  that  wind- 
mill, but  I  thought  I  would  take  a  shot  at 
it  and  hopefully  make  all  Senators  feel 
badly,  and  prick  their  consciences  a  lit- 
tle bit.  if  I  could. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Biden  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  help  put  people  back  to 
work.  The  property  taxpayers  of  New 
Hampshire  and  every  other  State  In  the 
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Union  are  already  hard  pressed  over  the 
economic  fumbling  in  the  last  8  years  in 
Washington.  Now  what  are  we  going  to 
do? 

This  program  Is  designed  to  help  put 
people  back  to  work,  to  help  stimulate 
the  economy.  This  would  ask  the  prop- 
erty taxpayers  In  every  community  in 
New  Hampshire  and  across  this  country 
to  dig  in  and  help  bail  out  the  Federal 
Government  to  help  rectify  the  economic 
problems  caused  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  property  taxpayer  has 
been  asked  to  bear  enough  of  a  burden 
without  asking  them  to  rectify  the  eco- 
nomic mistakes  of  the  last  8  years  in 
Washington. 

If  no  one  else  intends  to.  I  Intend  to 
move  to  table  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold his  motion,  I  will  respond.  It  is  an 
uncharacteristic  position  for  me  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  .Hampshire,  who  informed 
me  that  my  ACA  rating  would  go  up.  I 
hope  so.  I  need  that  badly.  However,  I 
do  not  know  how  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  Americans  for  Conservative 
Action.  I  am  perplexed  about  that. 

Second,  I  do  not  know  how  asking  a 
local  official  to  put  something  on  the 
line  to  avoid  the  kinds  of  things  I  cited, 
and  we  could  go  on  ad  nauseum  citing 
examples  of  such  misuses,  is  somehow 
imwarranted  Federal  intervention.  I 
think  I  have  this  mbced  up.  We  are  say- 
ing to  the  States,  "We  are  going  to  give 
you  dollars."  I  guess  maybe  it  is  an  old- 
fashioned  idea  to  say,  "If  you  want  our 
dollars,  maybe  you  should  tell  us  that 
you  have  something  pretty  legitimate 
that  you  are  going  to  build." 

I  do  not  know  how  this  costs  jobs.  If 
anyone  can  show  me  how  this  costs  any 
jobs,  I  will  withdraw  the  amendment.  I 
will  withdraw  it  if  someone  can  site  me 
such  an  example  but  I  do  not  withdraw 
it.  If  anyone  can  show  me  how  this  will 
cost  jobs  I  will  withdraw  the  amendment. 
I  guess  that  is  what  we  would  call  a  re- 
tort or  something. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  on  a  tabling  motion  or  any  kind 
of  motion.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table   the   amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  seccad?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Abourezk 

Garn 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holilngs 

Provmlre 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Jackson 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Robert  0.  Javits 

Sarbanes 

Case 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Chalee 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

DeConclni 

McGovem 

Stone 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Ta.madge 

Domenlci 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Moyainan 

WUUams 

Ford 

Muskie 
NAYS— 12 

Zorinsky 

Allen 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Biden 

Hart 

Schmltt 

Church 

Helms 

Wallop 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bartlett 

Griffln 

Long 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

McClellan 

Cannon 

Hatch 

Roth 

Goldwater 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Gravel 

Laxalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMENDMENT    NO.    68 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  the  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenba-ctm) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
68. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  title : 

xrrLE   rv — disaster  relief  act   amendments 

OF    1977 

Sec.  401.  (a)   Title  III  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 
"emebcenct  assistance  for  repair  or  resto- 
ration   OF    PT7BLIC    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  In  any  case  where  an  emer- 
gency has  resulted  in  damage  to  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  public  facility  belonging  to  a  State 


or  local  government,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  contributions  to  such 
State  or  local  government  to  help  repair, 
restore,  reconstruct,  or  replace  that  public 
facility. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'pubic  facility'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  under  section  402(d)   of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Federal  contribution  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  net  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing, cr  replacing  a  public  facility  on 
the  basis  of  the  defilgn  of  such  facility  as  it 
existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  emergency 
and  in  conformity  with  current  applicable 
codes,  specifications,  and  standards.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  to  any  emergency  occurring  on 
or  after  June  1,  1976. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  427,  the  Public  Works  Em.ployment 
Act  of  1976.  This  amendm.ent.  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  Amendment  of  1977. 
amends  a  glaring  deficiency  in  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974.  Under  the  1974 
act,  the  Federal  Government  provides 
100  percent  grants  to  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  repair  of  public  facili- 
ties damaged  by  a  major  disaster.  This 
assistance  has  provided  desperately 
needed  funds  to  communities  which  have 
suffered  severe  losses  as  a  result  of  a 
natural  disaster.  If,  however,  a  commu- 
nity has  suffered  only  from  an  emer- 
gency, there  is  no  comparable  measure  of 
relief  available.  Yet,  a  comparison  of  the 
kinds  of  situations  which  are  called 
emergencies  and  those  classified  as  dis- 
asters reveals  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  same  types  of  crises — hurricanes,  tor- 
nados, floods,  and  droughts.  Despite  this 
similarity,  a  major  disaster  receives  100 
percent  funding  for  repair  of  public 
facilities,  while  an  emergency  receives  no 
funds  at  all.  The  amendment  I  am  pro- 
posing would  authorize  up  to  75  per- 
cent in  Federal  funds  to  those  States  and 
localities  that  have  been  declared  an 
emergency  by  the  President. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
if  we  are  here  today  to  provide  an  eco- 
nomic stimiUus  to  our  lagging  economy. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  severe  economic 
hardships  presently  facing  States  such 
as  Ohio. 

There  was  not  another  State  in  the 
country  harder  hit  by  this  winter's  crisis 
than  Ohio.  Simply  stated,  it  was  colder, 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  than  at  any 
other  time  in  Ohio's  history.  Road  dam- 
age is  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $400  mil- 
lion this  year — four  times  the  cost  in 
past  years.  Over  25,000  water  mains  have 
broken  throughout  the  State,  causing 
Innumerable  interruptions  and  damage. 
When  the  total  economic  loss,  including 
loss  of  revenue,  increased  cost  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  welfare,  and 
business  interruption  Is  added  up  the 
figure  is  staggering — $1.2  billion  for  my 
State.  The  Federal  response  to  this  emer- 
gency has  been  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$2  million.  Two  million  dollars  as  against 
$1,200,000,000  in  expenses. 

Just  today,  Mr.  President,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  informed  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  that  no  additional  Federal 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  The  letter 
further  states: 
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In  view  of  the  Federal  and  Statfc 
programs    which    have    already 
available,  we  have  concluded  thai 
tion  does  not  appear  to  require  e 
aster  declaration. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  knoi  / 
Administrator  of  the  Federjl 
Assistance  Administration  ne<  ds 
vince  him  that  there  has  Indfed 
disaster  in  Ohio.  When  the  Federal 
ernment  provides  one-sixth  o 
to  help  us  with  respect  to 
winter  we  have  endured,  a 
which  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  put  out  of  work 
schools  have  been  closed,  in 
governmental  agencies  have 
close  to  bankruptcy,  then  I  saj 
kind  of  indifference  and  a 
is  unbelievable. 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.  Presidentl   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  [pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Incjana 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  the 
Ohio  that  I  would  like  to 
the  remarks  that  he  has  just 

As  chairman  of  the  Special 
of  the  Public  Works  Commit 
my  responsibility  to  write  the 
comprehensive  disaster  relief 
find  it  unbelievable  to  see  lho$e 
now   charged   with 
program,  which  is  supposed  t( 
lief  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
excuses  time  and  again  not  to 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tion  of  this  act,  when  we  pasled 
to  find  ways  in  which  we  could 
program   work,   thusly,   assisting 
citizens   of   Ohio,    Indiana, 
States  who  are  in  dire  circumitances 

I  particularly  wish  to  empliasize 
portion  of  the  Senator's  remarks 
points  out  there  are  a  great 
government  agencies  that  a 
circumstances.  They  had  no  i 
but  to  go  out  and  spend  wha 
apportioned  for  the  whole  y 
to  save  lives  and  to  try  to 
They  did  what  any  responsil^le 
would  do. 

Now  we  are  confronted 
confronted  with  the  fact  that 
Is  gone,  but  the  consequences 
disaster  are  still  present 

I  am  hopeful  that  before  th( 
has  past,  the  Senator  from 
and  others  will  do  something 
either  by  persuading  the  President 
point  people  who  will  intepret 
ter  legislation  differently  or 
ing  that  legislation  to  provid  s 
compensation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am 
the  Senator  from  Indiana 
porting  comments.  We  have 
Ohio  that  are  somewhat  similar 
There  is  banlcruptcy.  Communities 
communities  call  me  in  the  miming 
say  to  me,  "Our  community  . 
have  the  funds  to  keep  going 
used  so  much  for  snow  removall 
used  so  much  to  try  to  keep 
of    transportation    and 
open    that    we    cannot 
further." 

I  heard  of  one  community  the  other 
day  that  will  not  have  had  any  water 
facilities  for  45  days.  But  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Disaster  jAssistance 
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Administration  somehow  does  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  one-sixth  of  1  percent 
is  not  an  adequate  response  to  a  situa- 
tion where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  have  been  out  of  jobs,  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  have  been  driven  close 
to  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  the  bill  before  us  today.  I  would  be 
willing  to  withdraw  my  amendment  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  deals  with  disaster  re- 
lief assures  me  he  will  include  this  criti- 
cal subject  in  hearings  he  will  hold  this 
spring  on  the  subject  of  disaster  relief 
legislation.  We  need  his  help;  we  need 
his  support. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
State  has  been  as  savagely  hit  by  nature 
as  Ohio  was  this  winter,  that  is  a  dis- 
aster. It  was  a  disaster  by  every  possible 
definition^xcept  FDAA's. 

I  think  FDAA  misjudged  this  one 
badly.  No  State  suffered  more  during  the 
natural  gas  and  weather  crisis  than 
Ohio.  Signs  of  lingering  damage  are 
everywhere.  Many  streets  and  highways 
are  chucklioled  obstacle  courses.  Homes, 
businesses,  and  public  facilities  every- 
where in  the  State  have  been  damaged. 
The  State  estimates  a  total  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  damages,  and  anyone  who  takes 
more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  situ- 
ation realizes  that  the  toll  has  been 
very  great.  New  damage  reports  come 
into  me  every  day. 

I  believe  that  FDAA  was  in  error,  or 
perhaps  the  criteria  that  FDAA  oper- 
ates under  are  in  error  and  should  be 
expanded.  I  believe  they  were  in  error 
when  they  claimed  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  not  utilized  all 
of  the  tools  at  their  disposal.  This  may 
be  true  in  some  cases,  but  generally 
speaking  State  and  local  means  are 
stretched  as  far  as  they  can  go.  Many 
local  officials  have  called  me  to  say  that 
they  have  used  up  their  full  year's  high- 
way budget,  for  instance,  in  the  first 
3  months  of  1977  just  trying  to  keep  the 
streets  passable.  Overtime  and  high  sup- 
ply costs  have  driven  municipal  and 
county  budgets  right  to  the  wall,  and 
that  is  a  disaster  deserving  Federal  help. 

When  a  dam  bursts  in  Idaho  or  a  tor- 
nado hits  Kansas  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  in  with  assistance.  What 
took  place  in  Ohio  this  winter  was  a 
far  more  drawn-out  tragedy.  Tlie  human 
toll  cannot  even  be  calculated.  About 
500,000  Ohioans  were  out  of  work  at  one 
time  because  of  gas  shortages — about  40 
percent  of  the  national  gas-related  job- 
less total.  That  kind  of  human  suffering 
was  bad  enough,  but  they  teU  us  now  that 
we  will  not  even  be  back  on  full  supplies 
of  gas  until  perhaps  the  midsummer  of 
this  year. 

To  say  that  what  has  been  left  in 
winter's  wake — gutted  streets,  damaged 
homes,  broken  municipal  budgets,  crum- 
bling bridges — does  not  constitute  a  dis- 
aster is  very  short-sighted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  sup- 
port the  statement  of  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  I  had  planned  to  make  a  statement 


along  a  similar  line  and  am  glad  to  sup- 
port what  he  has  brought  out.  I  hope 
that  we  may  have  some  resolution  or 
some  expansion  of  the  criteria  by  which 
FDAA  makes  these  determinations,  so 
that  they  need  not  apply  just  to  specific 
instances  of  a  tornado  or  a  dam  breaking 
but  can  apply  when  a  whole  State  is  un- 
der an  extended  disaster  period,  such  as 
Ohio  was  hit  with  this  winter  and  lives 
with  today  and  will  live  with  for  the  rest 
of  this  year. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  disas- 
ter relief  is  one  of  my  responsibilities  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  weather  conditions 
that  obtained  in  Ohio  and  that  have  been 
eloquently  described  by  the  two  Senators 
from  Ohio. 

I  can  assure  both  Senators  that  this 
spring  we  will  hold  hearings  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  act  and  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  formally 
present  their  views. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment from  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    62 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  62. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Tfte  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Tackwood) 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  proposes  an 
amendment   numbered  62. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, may  allow  any  applicant  which  has 
received  a  grant  for  a  project  under  section 
102  of  this  title  substitute  another  project 
or  projects  if  In  the  Judgment  of  such  Sec- 
retary (1)  the  Federal  cost  In  the  aggregate 
of  such  project  or  projects  does  not  exceed 
the  grant  made  under  section  102  of  this 
title,  or  If  it  does  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
Initial  grant  then  the  local  community  will 
provide  funds  to  meet  the  excess;  (2)  If  the 
project  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  section 
102(d)(7).  the  project  or  projects  proposed 
far  substitution  are  similar  In  Immediate 
Job-creating  potential  and  relative  time 
necessary  for  completion,  and  (3)  the  proj- 
ect cr  projects  proposed  for  substitution  will, 
in  fact,  aid  In  alleviating  drought  or  other 
disaster  conditions  or  damage. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  1 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  modification  not  be  read.  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  modification  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  21,  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, may  allow  any  applicant  which 
has  received  a  grant  for  a  project  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title  to  substitute  another 
project  or  projects  If  In  the  Judgment  of  such 
Secretary  (1)  the  Federal  cost  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  project  or  projects  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  grant  made  under  section  102  of 
this  title;  (2)  the  project  or  projects  pro- 
posed for  substitution  are  consistent  with 
section  106(d)  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976;  (3)  If  the  project  was  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  section  102(d)  (7)  of 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976, 
the  project  or  projects  proposed  for  substi- 
tution are  similar  In  Immediate  Job-creating 
potential  and  relative  time  necessary  for 
completion,  and  (4)  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  106(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976,  which  shall 
not  apply  to  projects  substituted  under  this 
section,  the  project  or  projects  proposed  for 
substitution  will  In  fact  aid  in  alleviating 
drought  or  other  emergency  or  disaster  re- 
lated conditions  or  damage." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  difference  in  the  original  amend- 
ment is  that  I  have  added  the  words 
"other  emergencies,"  so  that  the  last  line 
in  the  amendment  as  submitted  yester- 
day reads: 

In  alleviating  drought  or  other  emergency 
or  disaster  related  conditions  or  damage. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
simple.  I  will  not  relate  all  of  the  facts 
supporting  it  and  the  statements  sup- 
porting it  because  I  put  them  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  they 
were  all  read  by  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Basically  what  it  allows  under  this 
amendment  is  for  a  community  that  has 
received  a  grant  to  shift  and  use  that 
money  for  a  drought-related  project. 
Other  than  that,  all  of  the  other  condi- 
tions obtain.  They  must  employ  the  same 
number  of  people;  they  cannot  spend 
any  more  money  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  spent.  If  they  do,  they  have  to 
put  up  the  money.  But  it  does  allow  the 
communities  to  use  the  money  for 
drought-related  projects. 

When  they  applied  for  these  projects 
8  or  10  months  ago  they  did  not  realize 
the  drought  was  coming.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  amendment,  and  I  have  no 
further  comments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  then  I  have  a  perfecting  amendment 
that  is  not  controversial. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Since  State  and  local  governments  sub- 
mitted their  applications  for  funding  of 
public  works  projects  under  the  local 
public  works  program,  37  California 
counties  have  been  declared  emergency 
areas  by  the  President  because  of  the 
drought. 

As  a  result  of  the  drought,  local  priori- 
ties have  changed  and  projects  such  as 
the  construction  of  municioal  swimming 
pools  are  no  longer  realistic  or  responsive 
to  community  needs. 


As  I  understand  it,  this  amendment 
would  permit  units  of  government  whose 
appUcations  are  selected  for  funding  in 
the  second  round  to  substitute  new  proj- 
ects of  the  same  cost  to  alleviate  drought 
conditions. 

The  amendment  would  provide  EDA 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  urgent  local 
needs  to  drill  wells,  install  pipelines,  acti- 
vate desalting  plants,  and  transport 
water  into  drought  areas. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  70 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  a  perfecting  amendment: 

After  "to  substitute  another  project  or 
projects"  and  before  "if  In  the  Judgment" 
Insert  "(including  the  transportation  and 
providing  of  water  to  drought-stricken 
areas) ". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
explain  this  amendment  in  three  sen- 
tences. 

My  amendment  would  clarify  that  the 
transportation  and  providing  of  water 
to  drought  areas  are  public  works  proj- 
ects under  the  Local  Public  Works  Act. 

Congressman  John  Burton  who  repre- 
sents Marin  County,  Calif.,  where  the 
drought  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  did  a 
fine  job  of  calling  his  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  special  needs  of  drought- 
stricken  areas.  The  House  adopted  his 
amendment  to  include  under  the  defini- 
tion of  public  works  projects  the  trans- 
portation and  providing  of  water  to 
drought  areas. 

That  is  what  this  does,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  understand  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  the  amendment  acceptable  and  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  seek  recognition  prior  to  the 
vote? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  it.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that 
I  be  named  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  this  amendment.  I  spent 
many  days  working  on  this  bill  and,  I 
think,  truly  this  is  a  significant  addition. 

I  hope  we  can  retain  it  in  conference. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  EDA  to  make  sure  they 
do  it  without  undue  delay.  But  I  truly  be- 
heve  if  it  only  has  an  impact  on  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  projects  in  a  certain  State, 
it  will  be  10,  12,  or  15  percent  that  we 
would  not  otherwise  have  directed  our 
attention  to. 

If  this  bill  is  spread  out  over  2  years, 
I  think  it  has  the  potential  built  in  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  even  get  more  imoortant  and 
more  significant.  The  drought  is  not 
going  to  go  away,  and  the  curative  meas- 


ures are  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
idea.  I  do  think  it  is  a  tremendously  con- 
structive add-on  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to  refer  to 
what  Senator  Domenici  was  saying  and 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
PACKWOOD)— I  have  no  right  to  say  this, 
but  I  think  it  is  appropriate — the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  will  be  a  conferee 
on  this  bill,  and  he  believes  very  strongly 
in  it.  He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  conferee 
also.  I  think  it  is  a  valid  provision  the 
Senator  has  proposed,  and  I  think  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  hopefully,  can  be 
agreed  to  in  the  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    71 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Randolph  proposes  un- 
printed  amendment  No.  71. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  for  any  local  public  works  project 
unless  only  such  unmanufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or 
produced  In  the  United  States,  and  only  such 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  substantially  all  from  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  used  In  such  project. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  In  any  case 
where  the  Secretary  determines  It  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest,  or  the 
cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or  If  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be 
used  or  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
from  which  they  are  manufactured  are  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  United  States  In  suffi- 
cient and  reasonably  available  commercial 
quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, referred  to  as  the  buy  American 
amendment.  It  is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment or  the  provision  that  was  adopted 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  ap- 
ply the  policy  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
to  the  procurement  of  materials  for  the 
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construction  of  those 
projects  authorized  by  the 
Employment  Act  of  1977.  tltk 
As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
can  Act  has  applied  to 
procurement  since  the  1930s 
that  materials  procured 
payers'  money  are 
United  States  from  materia^ 
substantially  in  the  United 
amendment  extends  this 
erally  assisted  projects,  but 
case  of  this  program. 

The   language   of   my 
identical  to  that  adopted  by 
during  consideration  of  a 
Furthermore,  the  language 
that  in  the  Buy  American  Act 
do  not  impose  on  State  or  lo^al 
ments  a  more  stringent 
chasing  requirement  than 
Government  imposes  on  itself 
of  the  long  administrative 
executing  the  Buy  Americah 
practical  problems  associate(: 
plementing  this  requirement 
minimized. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  consistent 
job-creating    objectives    of 
Works  Employment  Act  to  apjsly 
quirement  to  those  projects 
title  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
this  bill  to  consider  favorabl:  ■ 
it  and  incorporating  it  in 
passed  proposal. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.     STAFFORD.     We 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
mous  consent  to  be  added  as  i 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question   is   on  agree|n 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
nessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    CURTIS    and    Mr 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  thS  desk  and  |ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERl  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (MrJ  Dole)  pro- 
poses imprinted  amendment  No    72. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follow  s 

On  page  21,  after  line  16.  Inserqthe  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  The  President  Is  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  p  ubllc  works 
Investment    In   the    United    States 

(b)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  separate  and  independe  it  from  the 
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study  authorized  by  section  104  of  this  Act 
and  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
following : 

(1)  economic  stimulus  created  by  public 
works  projects; 

(2)  tax  expenditure  per  Job; 

(3)  evaluation  of  the  criteria  for  assessing 
public  works  needs  relative  to  other  national 
spending  priorities; 

(4)  impact  on  construction  costs  in  the 
private  sector;  and 

(5)  the  comparison  between  public  works 
and  private  sector  construction  costs  on 
similar  facilities. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  respect  to  such  study  no 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  enactment 
of  this  section.  A  prelttninary  report  put- 
ting forth  the  study  design  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  four  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Eectlon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  discussed  by  both  sides  and,  I  think, 
it  is  acceptable. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
authorize  a  separate  Presidential  study 
to  Include  several  considerations — the 
economic  stimulus  created  by  public 
works  projects  and  the  timing  of  the  Im- 
pact of  that  stimulus,  the  Federal  tax 
dollars  expanded  per  job  created,  sug- 
gested criteria  for  measuring  public 
works  expenditures  against  other  na- 
tional spending  points,  the  impact  public 
work  construction  projects  have  on  pri- 
vate construction  costs  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  a  comparison  between  pub- 
lic works  and  private  sector  construction 
costs  on  similar  facilities. 

This  information  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  Congress  as  it  considers  future  pub- 
lic works  proposals,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  requesting  that 
a  Presidential  study  cover  these  impor- 
tant issues. 

It  Is  a  separate  study.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  lielieves  it  might  be  help- 
ful down  the  road  as  we  look  at  other 
public  works  programs  and  other  public 
works  bills  in  general. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  i-om  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  few  moments.  I  first  want 
to  say  £is  we  worked  on  this  bill  we  heard 
many  facts  about  the  first  $2  billion  that 
we  authorized  under  accelerated  public 
works. 

We  had  numerous  complaints.  Every- 
one should  understand  that  that  first 
program  was  brought  forth  under  an 
emergency.  W^e  had  no  illusions  when  it 
came  to  the  floor  and  when  it  was  finally 
conferred  upon  that  it  would  be  without 
problems,  and  it  had  some. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  do 
want  to  acknowledge  that  I  expect  some 
problems  under  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  we 
could  expect  this  kind  of  new  accelerated, 
locally  sponsored  public  works  bill  to  be 


without  after-the-fact  inequities,  with- 
out situations  that  we  might  not  clear 
up  later  on  as  we  move  down  the  line. 

I  want  to  digress  for  just  a  moment 
and  talk  about  one  part  of  this  bill  which 
has  not  been  referred  to.  In  doing  that 
I  want  to  thank  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  cosponsorlng  with  me  In 
the  committee  that  portion  of  the  bill 
that  is  known  as  section  104. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  for  years  has 
been  involved  in  public  works  projects, 
not  accelerated  only  but  all  kinds,  high- 
ways. We  helped  cities  build  parks,  we 
financed  parks  and  schools,  local  com- 
munities with  all  kinds  of  capital  im- 
provements of  a  public  nature. 

It  came  to  our  attention  in  these  hear- 
ings, and  in  other  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  may  be  a  real  long-term 
concern  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  federally,  locally,  special  district- 
wise  and  State-wise,  is  spending  enough 
money  for  public  works  or  whether  or  not 
It  is  spending  too  much  or  whether  or 
not  our  focus  Is  on  the  wrong  kinds  of 
public  works. 

There  is  much  skepticism  among  econ- 
omists that  perhaps  we  are  shortchang- 
ing two  generations  down  the  line  by 
not  taking  an  Inventory  of  what  we  are 
now  spending  by  way  of  capitTl  improve- 
ments for  public  works  projects  across 
this  Nation. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  in  history 
this  section  104  will  mandate  that  the 
executive  department  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment conduct  an  in-depth  survey  of 
public  works  projects  across  this  land 
and  18  montlis  hence  they  advise 
Congress  as  to  certain  conclusions.  In- 
ventorying them,  making  some  discrete 
analysis  of  public  works  in  the  United 
States,  and  answering  some  very  diffi- 
cult questions  as  to  the  present  status 
and  the  future  consequences  of  public 
works  in  the  United  States. 

Even  though  it  is  in  our  bill,  and  thus 
will  be  voted  upon  by  this  Senate,  and 
obviously  we  are  going  to  pass  this  bill, 
I  wished  to  say  a  few  things  about  it 
specifically  because  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
if  that  is  different  from  the  House  bill. 
I  wished  to  give  my  remarks  here  in  the 
Chamber,  indicating  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate votes  on  this  bill  they  are  joining 
with  the  committee  in  asking  that  this 
kind  of  section  remain  in  the  final  con- 
ferred-upon  bill,  for  it  will  provide  some 
extraordinary  guidance  to  Congress,  the 
executive  department,  and  to  local 
units  of  government  with  reference  to 
the  present  impact  of  public  works,  the 
future  impact,  and  the  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  do  what  we  must  in  the 
area  of  public  projects  at  the  local  and 
national  level. 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  427  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  I  filed  supple- 
mental views  indicating  questions  I  had 
about  how  the  measure  fit  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stimulus  package  being 
fashioned  in  other  committees. 

Title  I  authorizes  $4  billion  for  the 
continuation  of  the  public  works  jobs 
program  initiated  last  year.  S.  427  Is  one 
of  several  measures  to  be  considered  by 
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the  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  create  jobs. 
S.  427  Is  the  first  of  these  large  stimulus 
measures  to  come  before  the  Senate. 
Since  the  bill  was  reported,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  see  how  the  bill  fits  with  the 
remainder  of  the  stimulus  package.  None 
of  the  other  programs  have  yet  been 
acted  on  by  the  various  committees  so 
the  final  shape  of  the  package  is  still 
imdetermined.  In  the  absence  of  these 
alternative  bills,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
S.  427. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  agreement 
has  been  reached  on  title  n,  the  youth 
employment  program.  I  understand  that 
the  title  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  along  with 
several  other  youth  employment  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  In  Congress. 
It  is  my  understanding  of  the  agreement 
that  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
intends  to  report  a  comprehensive  youth 
employment  to  the  Senate  bill  by  May 
of  this  year.  I  believe  this  is  a  proper  way 
to  proceed  and  I  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Randolph  for  their 
eflforts  in  achieving  this  agreement. 

The  staggering  rates  of  unemployment 
among  the  young  people  of  this  country 
must  be  addressed  by  Congress  and  that 
specific  legislation  is  required.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  bills.  But  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  proceed  on  a  uni- 
fied approach. 

I  was  involved  with  the  markup  of  this 
bill  In  the  committee.  I  am  pleased  that 
several  of  the  amendments  I  offered  were 
adopted  by  the  com^mittce.  One  of  my 
amendments  proposed  that  swiditional 
criteria  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  breaking  ties  which  may 
occur  between  project  applicants.  Under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
consider  the  potential  of  the  project  to 
create  immediate  jobs  and  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  complete  the  project. 
These  criteria  reflect  the  purpose  of  a 
countercyclical  program  to  create  the 
maximiun  number  of  jobs  in  the  shortest 
time.  I  also  proposed  that  EDA  report 
back  to  Congress  on  the  implementation 
of  this  program  so  that  Congress  may 
consider  the  effects  of  the  current  effort 
before  imdertaking  any  future  program. 

The  committee  agreed  to  my  proposal 
directing  the  President  to  study  public 
works  investment  in  this  country  over 
the  past  30  years  and  the  meaning  of 
these  trends  for  the  future.  Concern  has 
been  expressed  about  the  level  of  this 
country's  investment.  The  President's 
study  will  provide  Congress  the  necessary 
background  to  evaluate  the  situation. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  views,  I  strongly 
support  title  in  of  the  bill,  extending 
the  wastewater  treatment  construction 
program  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Enactment  of  the  au- 
thorization is  necessary  to  prevent 
serious  disruptions  in  this  major  ongoing 
construction  program.  Failure  by  the 
Congress  last  year  to  enact  an  authorlza- 
won  lor  fiscal  1977  has  created  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  of  the  wastewater 
treatment  construction  program  in 
States  which  will  soon  exhaust  their 
existing  allocation.  My  own  State  of  New 


Mexico  is  projected  to  run  out  of  funds 
by  June  of  this  year.  Others  will  rim  out 
much  earlier.  Without  the  authorization 
included  in  this  bill,  the  program  In  these 
States  will  come  to  a  halt.  In  all  States, 
added  funding  Is  critical  to  maintaining 
the  effort  of  local  project  sponsors 
toward  completing  planning  for  facilities 
now  "in  the  pipeline." 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

ADDmONAL    STATEMENTS    SUBMrTTED    ON    S.    427 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  is  the  most  impor- 
tant bin  to  be  considered  by  the  new 
Congress.  It  marks  a  first  step  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  tremendous  economic 
problems  which  burden  the  Nation.  After 
years  of  vetoes  and  frustration,  we  are 
starting  to  take  the  action  which  will 
put  the  country  back  to  work. 

During  the  last  several  years,  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  spoken 
repeatedly  about  the  need  for  decisive 
government  action  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. We  predicted  that  the  cold- 
hearted,  hands -off  policy  of  the  previous 
administration  would  unduly  prolong  the 
suffering  of  the  American  people,  and, 
sadly,  we  were  correct.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  expanded  at  only  2.4  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter.  There  are  still 
over  7  million  people  who  cannot  find 
jobs.  The  unemployment  rate  was  at  an 
outrageously  high  7.5  percent  in 
February. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  a  President 
who  realizes  that  unemployment  figures 
represent  the  lives  of  millions  of  people 
and  are  not  simply  statistics  to  be  talked 
about.  Fortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  the  proper  programs  to 
help  those  people.  I  believe  that  we  will 
now  see  real  progress  in  our  quest  for  a 
strong  economic  recovery. 

S.  427  will  provide  $4  billion  In  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide jobs  through  construction  in  places 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  President's 
economic  program  and  sorely  needed. 

The  recession  has  made  it  Impossible 
for  local  governments  to  carry  out  nor- 
mal programs  of  capital  expenditures  for 
public  works.  State  and  local  government 
outlays  for  new  construction  for  the  10- 
year  period  since  1967  have  actually 
dropped  in  volimie  from  $30.8  billion  to 
$22  biUion— in  1972  dollars— partially 
causing  the  extremely  high  rates  of  un- 
employment In  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  funds  to 
stimulate  public  building.  It  will  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  con- 
struction and  related  industries.  And  the 
work  provided  will  not  be  make-work.  It 
will  result  in  lasting  improvements  in 
communities  across  the  coimtry. 

This  approach  to  unemployment 
makes  so  much  sense  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  will  provide  meaningful,  digni- 
fied work  to  our  people  who  would  much 
rather  earn  a  living  than  receive  unem- 
ployment payments.  By  putting  people 
back  on  the  payrolls,  it  will  increase  tax 
revenues  available  to  the  Government 
and  provide  additional  purchasing  power 


to  the  participants  who  will  in  turn  pro- 
duce more  demand  for  goods  and  services 
with  their  dollars  earned. 

PHirther,  this  legislation  will  have  a 
definite  impact  on  minority  imemploy- 
ment,  which  is  especially  critical  in  re- 
gard to  black  youths.  One  cannot  refute 
the  tmfortunate  statistics  that  unem- 
ployment among  black  youths  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  The  offi- 
cial unemployment  rate  for  blacks  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  19  is  over  40 
percent.  And  a  third  of  all  black  men  and 
women  just  entering  the  prime  years  of 
their  working  lives.  20  to  24.  are  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  trying  to 
find  jobs  in  order  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  themselves. 

The  failure  of  our  system  to  supply 
jobs  to  the  black  youth  of  America  has 
caused  a  drastic  decline  in  the  number 
of  blacks  reported  in  the  labor  force 
statistics.  Only  two  decades  ago,  two  out 
of  three  black  youths  16  to  19  were 
counted  in  the  labor  force.  However,  in 
the  short  span  of  20  years  this  figure 
dropped  to  an  unsatisfactory  figure  of 
only  two  out  of  five.  Although  the  statis- 
tics for  the  next  age  group,  20  to  24,  are 
not  quite  as  bad,  labor  force  participa- 
tion for  this  group  did  drop  by  almost 
10  percentage  points  over  the  past  15  to 
20  years. 

It  is  imperative  that  such  statistics  not 
only  be  abruptly  halted,  but  that  they 
also  be  reversed.  The  public  works  bill 
is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

Nonetheless,  this  program  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  panacea  to  the  many 
complicated  problems  of  unemployment 
among  black  youths  or  among  the  pop- 
ulation in  general.  More  will  be  needed, 
and  more  Is  planned.  This  bill  will  also 
make  $9  billion  available  for  funding 
the  waste  treatment  facilities  program. 
We  will,  in  the  near  future,  double  the 
size  of  the  CETA  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram and  expand  the  countercyclical 
revenue-sharing  program  so  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  not  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  raise  taxes  at  a 
time  when  we,  at  the  Federal  level,  are 
fostering  an  expansive  economic  policy. 
The  President  announced  a  new  youth 
employment  program  yesterday  and  leg- 
islation will  be  sent  to  us  soon. 

We  will  also  have  a  tax  reduction 
package  which  will  provide  an  additional 
$13  billion  in  stimulus  this  year.  This 
measure  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  will  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  in  the  very  near 
future.  While  I  believe  some  Improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  that  measure,  I 
believe  its  concept  of  fueling  demand  by 
reducing  taxes  and  providing  rebates  to 
the  average  American  working  men  and 
women  and  establishing  new  incentives 
for  business  expansion  is  sound  and 
crucial  if  we  are  to  jolt  the  economic 
recovery  from  the  doldriuns  in  which  it 
has  settled. 

There  are  many,  Mr.  President,  who 
argue  that  the  tax  reductions  and  addi- 
tional spending  will  result  in  a  new 
round  of  inflation.  But  one  must  remem- 
ber that  the  deficits  of  today  are  caused 
primarily  by  unemployment.  For  each 
percentage  point  of  imemployment  above 
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4  percent,  the  Government  oses  In  ex- 
cess of  $16  bUlion  through  Ic  st  tax  reve- 
nues and  unemployment  compensation. 
Only  by  meeting  the  un  imployment 
problem  head  on  can  we  ret;  ace  Federal 
deficits  and  move  on  to  Ue  balanced 
budget  we  all  desire. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  2(  percent  of 
our  Industrial  capacity  no  v  lies  idle. 
While  we  must  make  wise  lecisions  to 
stimulate  investments  to  a'oid  bottle- 
necks in  the  long  term,  it  a  apears  very 
clear  that  there  is  presently  imple  slack 
in  the  economy  to  absorb  the  President's 
proposed  economic  stimulu!  and  even 
more. 

Our  inflationary  problems  continue  to 
lie  not  with  Government  spending,  but 
primarily  with  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive food  and  energy  p  )licles.  The 
administration  is  developinir  programs 
in  both  of  these  areas,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  seen  be  taking  posi- 
tive action  in  these  areas  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  enthusias  Ically  sup- 
port the  Public  Works  Empic  yment  Act. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  a  lasting  and 
robust  economic  recovery.  Vhile  it  is 
only  a  part  of  a  much  larger  program,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  encouraj  ed  that  we 
are  promptly  and  decisively  i  noving  for- 
ward. This  step  makes  me  a  id,  I  know, 
millions  of  Americans  feel  ver  f  optimistic 
about  the  economic  future  o '  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presl  lent,  all  of 
us  are  painfully  aware  of  i  he  current 
condition  of  our  Nation's  eccnomy.  Two 
years  into  recovery,  the  unemployment 
rate  has  only  declined  from  a  peak  of 
9  to  7.5  percent.  Over  7  ml  lion  Amer- 
icans are  still  out  of  work,  ii  my  own 
state  of  Massachusetts,  our  i  verage  un- 
employment for  1976  was  i  .5  percent. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  consti  action  jobs 
in  Massachusetts  have  declined  by  al- 
most 40  percent.  Thousands  of  workers 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits. 

We  know  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  need  jobs.  We  kiiow  of  the 
continued  plight  of  our  citieii.  We  know 
of  the  depressed  constructioi  industry. 
In  short,  we  know  all  the  facts  and 
figures  which  justify  the  cdntinuation 
and  expansion  of  the  pu3lic  works 
program. 

The  adoption  of  this  program  is  one 
clear  way  of  insuring  that  citizens  will 
be  working  and  paying  taxed  Instead  of 
receiving  unemployment  ben^ts  or  wel- 
fare, the  additional  $4  billion,  authorized 
for  this  program  can  be  used  produc- 
tively, and  used  quickly.  la  the  first 
round,  nearly  $25  billion  in  project  ap- 
plications competed  for  the  $2  billion 
available. 

In  Massachusetts,  only  1  in  every  14 
applications  was  selected.  Cities  like 
Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  aiid  Spring 
field,  with  unemployment  rates  among 
the  highest  in  the  State,  received  no 
funds  at  all  in  the  first  round  These  cit- 
ies, and  many  others  through  out  Massa 
chusetts,  have  exceUent  pro  ects  ready 
to  go.  All  they  need  is  a  gree^iight  from 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  providing  nfew  author- 
ization for  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
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ment  Act,  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  number  of  changes  designed  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  provides  a  formula  for  distrib- 
uting funds  to  the  States  which  clearly 
follows  the  Intent  of  this  legislation  that 
means  of  severe  unemployment  be  af- 
forded special  consideration.  The  for- 
mula, which  includes  a  35  percent  "se- 
verity allocation,"  Is  designed  to  take 
into  account  the  "relative  needs  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country." 

The  use  of  12-month  unemployment 
figures  rather  than  the  3  months  used  in 
the  first  round  will  help  to  equalize  em- 
ployment data  and  insure  luiiform  sta- 
tistici.  The  fact  that  "benchm.arked"  un- 
employment data  is  now  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  fur- 
ther help  to  insure  that  accurate  data  be 
used. 

The  reduction  of  the  previous  70-30 
percent  spht  within  the  States  and  the 
measures  designed  to  prevent  gerryman- 
dering of  project  areas  will  provide  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  a  criti- 
cal part  of  a  comprehensive  economic 
stimulus  package.  The  program  will  cre- 
ate meaningful  jobs  and  new  construc- 
tion in  my  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senators  Randolph  and 
Stafford  for  their  efforts  in  expeditiously 
reporting  out  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act.  It  is  a  good  bill,  it  is  a  fair 
bill.  The  committee  has  worked  out  the 
previous  pitfalls  that  had  brought  some 
controversy  to  the  public  works  program 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
way  they  handle  the  qu.'-stion  of  how  to 
allocate  the  funds  amongst  the  States. 
The  compromise  formula  the  committee 
devised  properly  reflects  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act. 

The  original  act.  Public  Law  94-369, 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  preparing  rules  and  regulations  to 
take  into  account  the  "relative  needs  of 
various  sections  of  the  country"  and  the 
"severity  and  duration  of  unemployment 
in  proposed  project  areas."  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Heinz  gives 
no  consideration  to  severity  or  duratiop 
of  imemployment  In  a  State. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  im- 
pact of  a  high  unemployment  rate  in  a 
State  could  be  devastating  to  the  overall 
health  of  the  State's  economy.  Thus  two 
States,  with  the  same  number  of  people 
unemployed  could  be  facing  vastly  dif- 
ferent economic  conditions.  States  with 
very  high  unemployment  rates,  such  as 
Connecticut,  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  9.5  percent,  are  suffering  from  a  mul- 
titude of  problems  including  eroding  tax 
bases  and  a  steady  decrease  in  popula- 
tion and  skilled  labor  force.  The  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  can  help  to  al- 
leviate the  fiscal  burden  that  these 
States  are  carrying  during  this  most  dif- 
ficult time. 

The  purpo.se  of  title  I  of  S.  427  is  to 
provide  construction  jobs  immediately. 
These  funds  are  specifically  targeted  to 
skilled  construction  workers  who  have 


recently  been  laid  off  because  of  the 
present  economic  downturn.  There  are 
currently  620,000  skilled  construction 
workers  out  of  work  in  the  United  States. 
In  Connecticut  alone,  we  have  18,000 
unemployed  construction  workers.  Under 
the  Heinz  amendment,  Connecticut 
would  receive  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  States  even  though 
Connecticut  has  3  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed  construction  workers  located 
in  its  State.  This  is  not  an  equitable 
amendment. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  title  I  is 
not  designed  to  provide  for  job  training. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  not  to  correct 
structural  unemployment.  Hopefully, 
through  a  youth  employment  program 
or  the  extension  of  CETA,  we  can  begin 
to  tackle  the  even  sadder  problems  of 
unemployment  among  the  young,  the  mi- 
norities and  the  elderly. 

Although  I  think  this  body  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  new  avenues  of  economic 
stimulation,  I  believe  the  public  works 
jobs  program  Is  among  the  ways  to  put 
people  back  to  work.  Critics  have  labeled 
this  program  as  "leaf-raking"  and  a 
"giveaway."  It  is  far  from  that.  It  is 
building  bridges,  town  meeting  halls  and 
schools  for  all  to  enjoy.  These  projects 
have  lasting  value,  but  even  more  lasting 
is  the  dignity  that  is  returned  to  that 
person  who  picks  up  his  paycheck  instead 
of  his  unemployment  check.  Public 
works  is  not  just  putting  people  back  to 
work  but  it  is  saving  lives.  That  is  why  I 
hope  we  can  put  aside  our  parochialism 
for  today  and  vote  to  put  the  money 
where  the  need  is  the  greatest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  title  HI 
of  S.  427 — the  Public  Works  Emplojmient 
Act  of  1977 — contains  funds  for  author- 
izations for  the  water  pollution  program. 
The  purpose  is  simple,  but  Important:  To 
replenish  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram to  keep  existing  jobs  going,  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs,  and  to  continue  to  clean  up 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  Senate  was  frus- 
trated In  this  effort  In  the  last  Congress 
when  we  were  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  House  In  conference. 

These  funds  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  works  jobs  program  in  S.  427.  This 
program  is  ongoing;  Its  projects  are 
ready;  mimiclpalities  want  to  hire  peo- 
ple; emplojTnent  benefits  will  be  Imme- 
diate. Conversely,  if  we  do  not  fimd  this 
program  qiiickly,  the  program  will  stall 
in  many  States  and  workers  will  be  laid 
off. 

Construction  grant  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1977  are  necessary  now  because  at 
least  34  States  have  nearly  exhausted 
their  funds.  The  authorization  for  fiscal 
1978  is  necessary  to  meet  deadlines  re- 
quired by  the  Budget  Act. 

In  coming  before  you  now,  with  the 
pending  legislation,  we  are  fulfilling  our 
responsibility  to  the  Senate.  More  Im- 
portantly, in  replenishing  the  funds,  we 
are  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 

In  one  major  western  city,  these  funds 
will  mean  the  employment  of  2,000  new 
people  to  protect  a  vital  national  and 
natural  resource.  This  city,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  done  on  the  local  level  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  on  the  national  level. 
It  has  integrated  existing  environmental 
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needs  with  the  existing  public  works  pro- 
grams and  with  existing  Labor  Depart- 
ment programs  to  create  one  comprehen- 
sive environment  and  employment  pack- 
age. Only  adequate  Federal  water  pol- 
lution funding  Is  lacking. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
stated  our  concern  about  unemployment 
and  envirorunent  so  often,  cannot  afford 
to  let  San  Francisco  and  similar  commu- 
nities down.  We  must  act  now. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  important 
Issues  with  the  Clean  Water  Act;  I  know 
that  they  are  important  to  Members  in 
both  Houses.  I  repeat  the  pledge  I  made 
last  year  and  in  committee  this  year.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion will  begin  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act — including  all  relevant 
Issues— later  this  spring.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  report  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  this  fall. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  include 
authorizations  for  both  fiscal  year  1977 
and  fiscal  year  1978.  The  committee  had 
no  alternative  but  to  provide  both  au- 
thorizations in  the  same  bill.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  deadlines  for  new  authori- 
zations required  by  the  budget  process. 
And  we  knew  that  the  committee  had 
too  much  pressing  business  to  take  the 
risk  of  missing  those  deadlines  for  au- 
thorizing 1978  funds. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  We  are  trying  to 
ready  the  bill  for  Senate  action  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  If  we  are  to  do  that  job 
we  cannot  complete  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  water  pollution 
program  which  will  be  necessary  until 
later  this  year.  So  v.'e  have  adopted  an 
approach  which  will  keep  the  waste 
treatment  construction  grant  and  allied 
programs  in  motion — which  will  permit 
States  and  localities  to  continue  to  plan 
for  the  future — and  which  will  give  the 
Senate  time  to  deliberately  review  the 
clean  water  law. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  title  III  of  the 
pending  bill.  It  authorizes  $4.54  billion 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  for 
the  construction  grant  program.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  which  reflects  how  these  funds 
would  be  allocated  among  the  States  be 
Included  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  funds  for 
other  water  pollution  control  programs 
totalling  almost  $900  million,  including 
clean  lakes,  grants  to  States,  research 
and  development,  and  the  section  208 
waste  treatment  management  program. 

It  is  not  enough  to  authorize  for  the 
grants  programs  to  communities.  Ongo- 
ing support  of  other  activities  is  also 
necessary  for  the  clean  water  effort  to 
continue  its  present  pace.  States  need 
resources  to  manage  the  permit  program 
and  review  waste  treatment  project  ap- 
plications; EPA  needs  resources  to  im- 
prove the  regulatory  effort  and  fulfill  its 
other  statutory  responsibilities;  and  ad- 
ditional research  and  development  is 
needed  to  avoid  repeating  previous  mis- 
takes. 

Authorization  for  these  and  other  cor- 
ollary purposes  are  an  integral  part  of 
water  pollution  programs  and,  therefore, 
included  in  this  legislation. 
cxxni i.'ii— Part  6 


The  last  program,  section  208,  is  out  of 
funds.  Many  communities  have  done  the 
preliminary  work,  but  have  been  unable 
to  move  forward  and  are  waiting  for 
start-up  grants.  Others — in  my  State,  for 
example — need  additional  grants  to  com- 
plete the  work  they  have  begun.  In  au- 
thorizing funds  for  section  208,  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  supplement,  not  to  re- 
place, the  $137.5  million  in  grants  that 
were  illegally  impounded  by  the  previous 
administration.  Sixty-eight  Members  of 
tlie  Senate  signed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  urging  withdrawal  of  the  appeal 
and  the  release  of  these  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  letter  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  replenishing  the  construction 
gi-ants  program,  it  is  our  intention  to 
meet  only  the  backlog  of  serious  needs 
for  sewage  treatment.  The  Committee  is 
concerned  that  the  funds  not  be  used  to 
finance  future  growth,  or  to  finance  low 
priority  projects. 

To  preclude  this,  the  committee  unan- 
imously agreed  to  extend  the  date  for 
reallotment  of  existing  funds  for  1  year. 
This  removes  pressure  to  make  unwise 
commitments  from  those  States  that 
have  had  difficulty  expending  their 
funds.  We  now  expect  the  administra- 
tion to  act  to  disapprove  any  projects 
which  are  poorly  planned  or  unwise 
wa.ste  treatment  investments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  explanation  of  this 
provision  in  the  committee  report  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Committee  unanimously  adopted  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  date  on  which 
the  construction  grant  funds  originally  au- 
thorized In  P.L.  02-500  and  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  reallotted,  from 
September  30,  1977  to  September  30,  1978. 
This  provision  was  part  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  passed  In  the  previous  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  continue 
the  current  direction  of  the  program  and  to 
ensure  that  the  pressure  to  obligate  all  funds 
does  not  force  States  to  make  commitments 
to  projects  which  are  poorly  planned  or  un- 
wise waste  treatment  investments.  While 
most  States  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obli- 
gating their  total  allotments,  as  many  as 
eight  States  could  lose  funds  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977. 

Not  to  extend  the  reallotment  date  would 
mean  that  these  States  would  attempt  to 
spend  funds  on  projects  such  as  collector 
and  lateral  sewers,  which  were  not  intended 
to  receive  a  high  priority  under  the  1972 
Act.  The  Committee  hopes  and  expects  that 
the  Administrator,  with  this  additional  time, 
will  act  to  ensure  that  these  funds,  as  well 
as  the  newly  authorised  funds,  are  not  obli- 
gated for  projects  which  are  not  required 
to  meet  the  enforceable  requirements  of  the 
Act,  or  are  otherwise  inconsistent  with  Sec- 
tion 201  or  211  of  that  Act. 

The  fimds  provided  for  fiscal  1977  are 
within  the  target  established  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution.  The  funds 
for  construction  grants  are  part  of  the 
supplemental  budget  authority  requested 
by  the  President's  Budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


vs.  Senate,  CoMMrrTEE  on 

Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28. 1977. 
Hon.  Griffin  Bell, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attorney  General  Bell:  The  p\ir- 
pose  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  matter  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's Impoundment  of  approximately  $137 
million  in  previously  unobligated  funds  for 
areawide  management  planning  under  Sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

On  1  June  1976,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  entered  an  or- 
der in  the  case  of  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils  v.  Train,  Civil  Action  No. 
75-1706,  directing  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  make  available  the  pre- 
viously unobligated  funds. 

In  response  to  this  order.  President  Ford's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  sought  a  stay 
of  the  District  Court's  order,  arguing  that 
the  court  may  not  order  an  executive  agency 
to  expend  funds  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  during  which  such  funds  were  made 
available  by  Congress.  The  agency  claimed 
this  was  an  Issue  of  government-wide  ap- 
plication and  took  precedence  over  concerns 
related  to  a  particular  program.  The  District 
Court  denied  the  motion  on  27  October  1976. 
The  OMB  and  the  Justice  Department  then 
went  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to  appeal  the 
denial  (No.  76-1970). 

On  18  January  1977,  the  appeal  was  granted 
and  now  we  are  faced  with  another  delay 
of  approximately  six  to  nine  months  while 
an  Issue  Is  litigated  which  would  not  even 
have  arisen  had  the  original  law  (P.L.  82- 
500)  been  Implemented. 

The  effect  of  these  delays  Is  to  postpone  the 
much-needed  planning  that  must  take  place 
if  rational  solutions  of  the  water  pollution 
problems  of  a  great  many  small  communi- 
ties and  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  are  ever  to  be  imolemented.  Although 
a  full-scale  review  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  proposed  for  the  95th  Con- 
gress, and  although  many  of  us  may  sup- 
port changes  in  the  planning  procedures,  we 
nevertheless  feel  that  these  funds  should  be 
released. 

The  need  for  this  plannlnc;  will  become 
even  more  Important  as  the  Congress  moves 
to  provide  jobs  through  the  expansion  of 
public  works  programs. 

Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  with- 
draw the  appeal,  let  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  stand,  and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the 
EPA  to  dispense  the  funds. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that,  should  you 
agree  with  this  procedure,  the  EPA  would 
begin  the  obligation  of  the  $137  million 
within  a  week.  Thus,  planning  could  be  un- 
derway in  many  communities  within  a  short 
time  and  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

Your  quick  and  affirmative  response  to  our 
urging  will  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Lee  Metcalf,  Jennlnes   Randoloh,  Rob- 
ert C.   Byrd,  Robert  T.   Stafford,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
John  L.  McClellan,  Ted  Stevens. 
James    O.    Eastland,    Robert    P.    Orlffln, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son,   Howard   W.    Cannon,    Hubert   H. 
Humphrey,  Robert  Morgan,  TTiomas  J. 
Mclntyre,  Mike  Gravel,  Dick  Clark. 
Alan  Cranston,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  John  C.  Stennls, 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  James  B.  Allen,  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Uoyd  Bent- 
sen,  H.  John  Heinz,  m. 
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Russ«ll     B.     Lotig,     Oeoige 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Wendell 

Birch    Bayh,    John    O 

Church,  Daniel  K.  Ino^ye 

Gaylord  Nelson. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 

clnl,  John  A.  Durkln, 

lings,    Patrick    J.    Leahk^ 

Hathaway,  James  Aboifrezk 

N.  Burdlck,  Sam  Nunn, 
John  Melcher,  Walter  Hi4ddleston 

Ham   Proxmlre,   Joseph 

Clifford  P.  Case,  James 

ward   Zorlnsky,   Edward 

Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Bob 
Daniel    Moynihan,    Pete 

Harrison  Schmltt,  Dale 

aid   W.   Rlegle,   Wendell 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  J. 

Eton,   John    C.    Danfortfi 

Brooke. 


McQovem, 

H.  Ford, 

Culver,   Frank 

,  Gary  Hart, 

Dennis  DeCon- 
ISrnest  F.  Hol- 
WlllUm    D. 
Quentln 
Richard  Stone. 
WU- 
R.   Blden,   Jr., 
R.  Sasser,  Ed- 
M.    Keruiedy, 
;  'ackwood. 
V.    Domenlcl, 
Jumpers,  Don- 
R.   Anderson, 
3ennett  John- 
Edward   W. 


AUocation  of  S4.5  billion  basec   on  S.  57  with 
no  State  below  0.3  pe  cent 


Alabama  

Alaska    

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California    

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware    

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho  

Illinois    

Indiana 

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi  

Missouri    

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania \ 

Rhode    Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota l.."I 

Tennessee I 

Texas 

Utah """ 

Vermont 

Virginia "S_ 

Washington 

West   Virginia— ". 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming '_'_ 

American  Samoa 

Guam ,"_ 

Puerto  Rico I"" 

Pacific   Trust  TerritOTyl 
Virgin  Islands 


Total  .. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  427 
forward  to  the  successful 
this  legislation.  The  last 
ing— $2  billion— made 


possiUe 
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$49,  SCO,  000 
21,600,000 
28,  800,  000 
43.  060,  000 

373,  950,  000 
36,  450,  000 

65,  360,  000 
18,  000,  000 
18,  000,  000 

162,  450,  000 
90,  450,  000 
31,500,000 
18, 450,  000 

236.  700,  000 
98,  550,  000 
49,  960,  000 
55,  350,  000 

67,  950,  000 

66,  700,  000 
24.  750,  000 

171,  900,  000 
125,  550.  000 
212,850,000 

68,  400,  000 
34,  200,  000 
90,  000,  000 
14,  850,  000 
27.  900.  000 
14,  850,  000 
30,  600,  000 

216,  000,  000 
14,  850,  000 

477,  900,  000 
94,  050,  000 
14,  850,  000 

252,  000,  000 
61,  200,  000 
37,  800,  000 

211,950,000 
18,  000,  000 

69,  400,  000 
14,  850.  000 
67,  500,  000 

195,  300,  000 
22,  950,  000 
14,  850,  000 
99,  900,  000 
69.  760,  000 
98.  100.  000 
90,  450,  000 
14.  850,  000 

1,  350,  000 
4.  600.  000 

40.  600.  000 
9.000.000 

2.  250.  000 


..  ^.  538.  700.  000 


am  pleased 
and  I  look 
enactment  of 
rou^d  of  fund- 
hundreds 


of  worthwhile  local  community  improve- 
ment projects  such  as  sewers,  schools, 
streets,  and  hospitals,  and  has  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  direct  and  in- 
direct jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  disturbed  to 
look  down  the  road  and  see  the  possibil- 
ity that  this  emergency  type  of  program 
may  well  turn  into  just  another  form  of 
annual  revenue-sharing. 

This  is  the  second  such  emergency 
pubic  works  construction  bill  we  have 
considered  in  as  many  years,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  third  roimd  of  funding 
considered  for  next  year. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  this  program  without 
causing  some  serious  changes  in  the  way 
of  life  and  the  form  of  Government  in 
this  country  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  some  of  the  possible 
long-term  effects. 

First,  one  of  the  primary  justifications 
for  this  type  of  Federal  grant  program 
for  local  construction  projects  has  been 
that  a  serious  decline  in  State  and  local 
revenues  and  a  subsequent  drop  in  State 
and  local  construction  has  left  a  major 
gap  in  the  construction  Industry.  It  is 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  this  gap  be 
filled  temporarily  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  countercyclical  measure. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  this 
program  may  instead  be  procyclical.  As 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  fill  the  gap  in  public  construc- 
tion, the  cities  and  States  have  no  reason 
to  initiate  their  own  construction.  How 
many  years  in  a  row  can  any  person  win 
the  Irish  Sweepstakes  before  he  or  she 
starts  to  count  on  the  winnings  as  an- 
nual income? 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  for  these  local  projects  which  are 
ready  to  go,  but  "on  the  shelf"  due 
to  the  lack  of  local  fimds,  these  projects 
are  likely  to  remain  "on  the  shelf"  until 
those  Federal  funds  are  available. 

And,  when  Congress  finally  decides 
that  unemployment  pressures  have  c  ised 
and  this  program  can  be  discontinued, 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  even  greater  crisis 
in  the  construction  industry  tlian  ever 
existed  prior  to  this  progi-am.. 

A  second  concern  I  have  with  this  pro- 
gram is  the  emphasis  on  new  construc- 
tion as  opposed  to  renovation  of  existing 
buildings.  Not  only  is  new  construction 
less  labor  intensive,  but  the  new  con- 
struction is  not  likely  to  be  located  in 
the  central  city.  This  facet  of  the  pro- 
gram will,  over  a  period  of  years,  con- 
tribute significantly  to  urban  decay  and 
suburban  sprawl.  Before  we  start  fund- 
ing growth-encouraging  projects  indis- 
criminately as  a  national  policy,  we  had 
better  look  at  the  ramifications.  We  are 
all  ready  to  take  credit  for  economic 
growth  and  development  which  are  en- 
hanced or  attracted  by  Federal  programs. 
Are  we  equally  ready  to  take  the  blame 
for  the  economic  stagnation  and  decay 
caused  by  these  same  programs,  or  caused 
by  simple  neglect?  Mr.  President,  we  have 
to  remember  that  one  city's  growth  and 
economic  development  occur  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  city.  To  the  extent 


that  the  economic  pie  Is  of  a  defined  size, 
a  bigger  piece  for  someone  means  a 
smaller  piece  for  someone  else. 

Finally,  I  am  troubled  with  the  lack  of 
significance  this  program  has  for  the 
chronically  unemployed — the  unskilled, 
the  minority  worker  or  veteran.  We  tend 
to  call  these  unemployed  persons  the 
structurally  unemployed.  First,  I  wonder 
what  contribution  Federal  programs  of 
this  type  have  made  to  the  structure 
which  cannot  find  ways  to  train  and  hire 
these  millions  of  unemployed  persons. 

And,  I  wonder  what  this  program  will 
do  for  them?  I  don't  knov/  the  answer, 
but  I  can  guess  that  the  unskilled  work- 
er is  not  going  to  benefit  from  this  leg- 
islation, because  the  program  is  not  go- 
ing to  generate  the  types  of  jobs  these 
workers  need  or  qualify  for. 

Some  may  point  out  that  we  already 
have  other  programs  for  the  unskilled 
worker:  public  service  jobs.  But,  the 
problem  remains  that  we  have  never 
devoted  sufBcient  time  to  investigate  the 
reasons  for  our  unemployment  situation 
nor  have  we  ever  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram which  coordinates  all  existing  pro- 
grams and  at  the  same  time  attacks  the 
causes  of  the  disease  instead  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

As  long  as  we  approach  unemploy- 
ment in  a  piecemeal  manner,  with  a  pro- 
gram here  for  the  skilled  worker,  an- 
other program  there  for  the  unskilled 
worker,  and  an  annual  direct  tax  rebate 
to  fill  the  gaps,  we  are  doomed  to  repeti- 
tive, nonproductive,  stop-gap  responses 
to  a  problem  which,  I  suspect,  has  been 
created  in  part  by  random  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  S.  427, 

1  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem is  deep  enough  that  we  can  consider 
lasting  solutions  which  make  the  wisest 
use  of  all  our  national  energy,  material, 
and  human  resources. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  liks  to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  427, 
the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1977,  which  will  bring  sorely  needed  Fed- 
eral dollars  into  the  State  of  California 
to  aid  the  unemployment  problem.  This 
bill  as  reported  authorizes  $4  billion  in 
direct,  100  percent  federally  funded 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  public  works  projects  over  the  next 

2  years.  These  grants  can  create  jobs 
quickly  in  areas  of  severe  unemployment 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 

This  bill  does  not  simply  attempt  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  by  giv- 
ing out  Federal  dollars.  By  awarding 
projects  mainly  by  competitive  bidding, 
these  projects  will  help  private  Industry 
in  California. 

This  public  works  jobs  bill  is  an  ex- 
tension and  enlargement  of  the  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  Investment 
Act  of  1976,  which  provided  $2  bUlion 
in  public  works  jobs  money  last  year 
for  local  public  works  jobs  projects  such 
as  water  and  sewer  systems,  health, 
school,  police,  and  fire  protection  facil- 
ities and  other  community  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  applications 
last  year,  more  than  22,000  projects  were 
left  unfunded.  The  new  bill  requires  that 
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these  be  acted  upon  before  any  new  ap- 
plications are  accepted  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration — EDA. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  com- 
plained about  the  inequities  in  distribut- 
ing the  funds  for  last  year's  bill.  The 
new  bill  contains  provisions  to  solve 
these  inequities.  Projects  that  were  re- 
jected last  year  because  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration will  be  given  priority.  The 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  con- 
tains a  provision  that  school  districts  will 
receive  equal  treatment  with  local  gov- 
ernments, to  provide  for  thoiie  districts 
which  are  separate  from  the  local  gov- 
ernments— this  will  be  advantageous  to 
many  of  California's  school  districts 
which  have  submitted  applications.  Proj- 
ects that  can  be  started  within  90  days 
will  be  given  priority,  and  Indian  tribes 
will  receive  a  set  percentage  of  the  total 
funding.  No  person  already  on  a  public 
payroll  will  be  allowed  to  perform  work 
on  the  projects.  Given  these  provisions, 
I  feel  that  the  bill  will  give  California's 
unemployed  as  well  as  private  industry 
a  shot  in  the  arm. 

I  intend  to  oppose  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  Senate  floor,  which 
would  change  the  distribution  formula 
for  funds,  and  thereby  decrease  the  allot- 
ments of  several  States  with  high 
unemployment,  including  California  by 
the  amount  of  $91  million. 

I  have  cosponsored  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  which  would  allow  communi- 
ties that  receive  grants  under  this  bill 
to  substitute  projects  that  are  drought 
related.  In  this  way.  many  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia including  Marin  County,  which 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  will  be  able  to  put  these  funds 
toward  drought  related  projects,  in- 
stead of  for  projects  previously  given  top 
priority. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  strongest  support 
to  the  intent  of  title  I  of  S.  427,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Employment  Act  of  1977.  The 
provision  in  the  legislation  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  reflects  the  crucial 
need  to  concentrate  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  in  those  regions  where 
unemployment  is  the  greatest.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  economic  trou- 
bles, nagging  imemployment. 

The  task  of  putting  our  unemoloved 
back  to  work  must  be  our  Nation's 
No.  1  priority  we  face  today.  So,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  have  taken  prompt  action  to 
develop  jobs  creating  legislation.  This 
offers  hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  unemployed.  At  a  time  when  mil- 
lions are  seeking  jobs,  there  exist  nu- 
merous vital  public  projects  that  need 
to  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  everyone.  We  have  to  agree 
that  expenditures  for  public  works,  such 
as  road  construction  and  repair,  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
and  transportation  and  recieatlon  facil- 
ities is  much  more  productive  than 
spending  money  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

The  focus  of  a  new  economic  policy 
must   be   jobs.    In   human    terms,    the 


economic  policies  of  the  past  8  years 
have  been  a  disaster.  A  certain  way  to 
produce  jobs  within  the  shortest  amount 
of  time  is  through  direct  employment 
programs  which  are  efficient  and  cost- 
effective.  The  case  for  an  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  strong.  For  ex- 
ample, within  12  months  between  57.- 
000  and  70,000  jobs  could  be  created  for 
each  $1  billion  of  outlay. 

The  bill  before  us  today  builds  upon 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  legislation 
enacted  in  the  past  Congress.  Tlie  goals 
of  that  act  were  to  provide  jobs  tlarough 
construction  in  places  with  the  most 
distressing  levels  of  unemployment.  The 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion—EDA — charged  with  distributing 
the  funds  under  the  act,  developed  allo- 
cation procedures  designed  to  direct  aid 
to  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

The  crux  of  last  year's  public  works 
bill  was  to  channel  aid  to  the  neediest 
areas  as  quickly  as  possitle.  Conse- 
quently. EDA  was  required  to  establish 
eligibility  criteria  and  allocation  proce- 
dures within  a  very  limited  time  frame, 
and  unfortunately,  inequities  resulted. 
Some  very  deserving  and  depressed 
communities  were  denied  funding  for 
worthy  projects.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  reported  from  com- 
mittee addresses  these  shortcomings. 

At  present,  there  is  an  effort  under- 
way to  mandate  an  even  greater  in- 
equity into  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. And  if  it  is  successful,  I  believe  we 
will  ultimately  lose  sight  of  the  bill's 
original  intentions — relief  for  areas  of 
severe  unemployment. 

The  proposals  I  refer  to  would  change 
the  State  allocation  formula  which  has 
already  been  modified  in  committee.  The 
original  formula  developed  by  EDA  pro- 
vides that  65  percent  of  the  funds  be  al- 
located on  total  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed and  35  percent  on  the  basis  of 
relative  severity  of  unemployment,  with 
States  participating  if  their  unemploy- 
ment rates  exceed  7.66  percent — the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  at  the  time 
the  1976  allocation  was  made.  The  com- 
mittee provision  decreases  the  eligibil- 
ity to  permit  States  to  participate  if  their 
unemployment  rates  exceed  6.5  percent. 
This  approach  reaffirm.s  the  need  to  tar- 
get extra  aid  to  regions  where  the  prob- 
lems are  the  most  acute. 

The  changes  contemplated  to  dilute 
the  intentions  of  S.  427  would  base  allo- 
cations solely  on  numbers  of  unemployed. 
While  unemployment  is  unacceptable  re- 
gardless of  where  it  occurs,  it  is  even 
more  intolerable  when  concentrated  in 
certain  States  and  localities  placing  great 
strain  on  those  governments.  Any  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  "severity  of  unem- 
ployment" factor  in  tlie  State  allocation 
formula  is  truly  coimter  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  any  such  efforts. 

There  is  another  crucial  section  In 
this  legislation  which  faces  an  uncertain 
future.  Title  III  authorizes  a  2  year,  $9 
billion  authorization  for  the  sewer  grant 
construction  program  established  under 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
construction  grant  program  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  Federal  water  cleanup  pro- 


gram. Despite  the  slow  pace  at  which 
construction  grant  funds  were  released 
in  the  past,  most  States  are  now  mov- 
ing ahead  with  construction  of  waste- 
water treatment  facilities.  The  program 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
working  particularly  well.  I  believe  my 
State's  efforts  to  meet  clean  water  goals 
are  as  good  as  any.  In  fact.  New  Jersey's 
program  is  often  highlighted  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  successful  water  treat- 
ment programs. 

However,  unless  new  authorizations 
are  forthcoming,  it  is  likely  that  some 
40  States  will  suffer  setbacks  in  sewer 
construction.  New  Jersey,  for  one,  stands 
to  lose  several  critical  months  in  plan- 
ning and  construction  without  immedi- 
ate funding.  A  critical  juncture  has  been 
reached  in  a  majority  of  the  States  and 
new  funding  authority  Ls  desperately 
needed  to  maintain  the  Nation's  cleanup 
effort.  Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicates  that  sewer  construc- 
tion provides  about  40,000  primary  and 
secondary  jobs  for  each  $1  billion  spent, 

I  am  hopeful  that  any  potential  ob- 
stacles can  be  overcome  and  this  au- 
thorization can  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  jobs  creating  provi- 
sions in  S.  427  require  urgent  approval. 
Yet.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  need 
to  adhere  to  the  original  concepts  Con- 
gress embraced  in  the  public  works  bill 
of  1976.  We  must  provide  jobs,  and  ef- 
forts to  create  jobs  where  the  need  is 
greatest  will  be  hampered  if  funds  are 
diverted  from  regions  facing  greater 
concentrations  of  unemployment. 

SEWAGE  TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  provisions  of  the  1972  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  92-500)  was  the  au- 
thorization of  $18  billion  in  grants  for 
upgrading  and  constructing  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants.  This  legisla- 
tion increased  the  Federal  share  of  eligi- 
ble costs  to  75  percent,  and  it  was  as- 
sumed these  additional  authorizations, 
to  be  available  through  fiscal  year  1975, 
would  greatly  expedite  the  process  being 
made  to  clean  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
lakes. 

Unfortunately,  the  early  history  of 
this  vital  program  was  fraught  with 
many  difficulties,  and  adequate  progress 
was  not  made.  The  first  major  problem 
was  the  impoundment  of  half  of  the 
original  $18  billion,  and  additional  frus- 
trations occurred  from  the  inability  of 
cities  to  meet  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  new  and  changing  pro- 
gram requirements.  The  EPA,  with  in- 
sufficient manpower,  was  not  prepared 
to  administer  and  explain  the  detailed 
regulations  in  a  timely  fashion  during 
the  first  years  of  this  program.  These 
events  slowed  the  rate  at  which  applica- 
tions were  approved,  and  the  niunber  of 
projects  which  could  have  been  funded 
during  the  1973-75  period  was  reduced. 
Only  $6.6  billion  of  $18  billion  was  obli- 
gated during  the  first  3  years. 

In  February  1975,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Impoundment  of  the 
$9  billion  was  illegal  and  ordered  the 
EPA  to  release  these  funds  for  obliga- 
tion  through  fiscal  year   1977.  Subse- 
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About  350  of  the  605  Iowa  communities 
with  treatment  plants  are  in  the  prelim- 
inary planning  stages  of  ne\r  or  upgraded 
facilities,  and  about  half  of  the  348  com- 
munities in  my  State  without  plants  will 
eventually  have  to  deveUp  treatment 
systems.  Yet  Iowa  will  exhi  lust  its  share 
of  the  $18  billion  authorizdd  in  1972  by 
July  1977. 
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construction  grants  program  enabled 
cities  tc  make  the  sizable  public  invest- 
ment needed  to  build  modern  treatment 
facilities,  but  It  has  also  become  the  Na- 
tion's largest  public  works  program.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  every  $1  billion 
expended  on  construction  grants  gen- 
erates over  35,000  jobs,  and  additional 
funding  will  directly  affect  the  vitality 
of  our  ailing  economy. 

The  authorization  of  additional  con- 
struction grants  should  not  be  held  up 
at  this  time  to  consider  the  necessary 
midcourse  corrections  that  must  be  made 
in  the  1972  Clean  Water  Act.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  both  committed  to  a 
thorough  review  of  the  water  pollution 
control  program  as  soon  as  possible  this 
year,  and  the  necessary  amendments  ad- 
dressing substantive  changes  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 
An  attempt  to  discuss  these  other  issues 
now  would  unnecessarily  hold  this  con- 
tinuation of  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram hostage. 

Communities  have  committed  local  re- 
sources and  done  the  necessary  planning 
to  begin  major  construction.  They  are 
now  ready  to  build  the  necessary  facili- 
ties, to  put  people  to  work,  and  to  clean 
our  water.  Congress  must  now  provide 
the  Federal  share  of  funds.  I  am  hope- 
ful we  can  expeditiously  adopt  these  au- 
thorizations for  the  sewage  treatment 
construction  grants  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  having 
the  opportunity  to  vote  so  quickly  on  this 
very  Important  part  of  President  Carter's 
stimulus  package  and  I  am  equally 
pleased  that  the  first  part  of  the  package 
to  be  enacted  will  be  one  that  directly 
provides  jobs  and  employment  for  Amer- 
ican workers.  I  personally  want  to  thank 
Senator  Randolph  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
doing  their  job  on  this  bill  so  well  and  so 
swiftly,  I  am  sure  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  construction  workers  who 
will  finally  have  a  chance  to  go  back  to 
work  on  these  local  public  works  projects 
are  going  to  be  very  thankful  as  well. 

Last  fall,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
over  the  veto  of  President  Ford,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  was 
swamped  with  almost  $25  billion  worth 
of  applications  for  the  initial  $2  billion 
appropriated.  The  recession  has  devas- 
tated the  budgets  of  our  State  and  local 
governments,  and  this  program  was  a 
godsend  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
carry  out  projects  they  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  abandon. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
provide  an  additional  $4  billion  for  this 
program.  With  more  than  7  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  unemploy- 
ment running  at  more  than  15  percent 
among  construction  workers,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  be  one  of  the  most 
constructive  measures  Congress  could 
take  to  put  unemployed  Americans  back 
to  work. 

Now,  I  know  there  were  problems  with 
the  local  public  works  program  last  year. 


Any  program  has  bugs  which  need  iron- 
ing out.  In  my  testimony  before  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  I  made  a  number 
of  suggestions,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  program  in  today's  bill.  The 
committee  has  simplified  the  process  for 
rating  applications,  it  Is  going  to  imple- 
ment the  new  round  of  allocations 
promptly,  local  officials  will  be  consulted 
on  project  priorities,  and  some  money 
will  go  to  projects  that  were  erroneously 
rejected  the  first  time  around.  I  think  the 
proposal  to  reduce  gerrymandering  of 
project  areas  is  an  excellent  one  and  will 
help  channel  funds  to  the  committees 
most  in  need.  The  committee  heard  about 
these  problems  from  me  and  other  wit- 
nesses, and  made  excellent  Improve- 
ments. 

My  only  major  concern  with  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  that  it  is  not 
big  enough.  President  Carter's  overall 
stimulus  for  this  year  is  about  the  right 
size,  but  I  believe  too  much  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  tax  rebate  and  not  enough 
to  direct  job  creation  programs.  The 
administration  argues  that  we  cannot 
effectively  use  much  more  for  public 
works  this  year.  But  the  local  commu- 
nities who  have  applications  with  EDA 
for  school  buildings,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  hospitals,  recreational  buildings 
and  parks,  and  roads  and  bridges  will  tell 
you  the  money  can  be  spent,  and  spent 
very  effectively. 

Opponents  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  are  going  to  tell  us  that  it 
takes  too  long  to  get  public  works  proj- 
ects going,  that  too  much  goes  for  brick 
and  mortar  and  too  little  for  wages,  that 
the  projects  will  last  too  long  and  con- 
tribute to  inflation  as  labor  markets 
tighten  up,  and  that  we  should  concen- 
trate on  stimulating  private  sector  em- 
ployment. 

Yesterday,  I  answered  these  criticisms 
in  a  speech  on  the  floor,  but  I  just  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  today  that 
many  projects  from  the  first  roimd  have 
already  begun  construction  and  hiring 
and  that  the  law  requires  the  projects  to 
be  under  way  within  90  days  of  approval; 
that  these  projects  will  provide  public 
buildings  and  facilities  lasting  50  years 
or  more  and  providing  needed  services  to 
local  communities;  that  private  contrac- 
tors wiU  actually  perform  the  construc- 
tion; and  that  most  projects  are  of  short 
duration  and  will  end  before  the  close  of 
1978,  when  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee predicts  unemployment  will  still 
be  about  6  percent. 

The  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1977  is  an  excellent  extension  of  the 
local  public  works  program,  and  I  will 
vote  for  it.  We  owe  our  thanks  to  Sena- 
tor Randolph  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  getting  to  work  on  this  so 
quickly  and  ably. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1977  has  several  disfinct 
characteristics:  some  are  good;  some  are 
bad.  On  balance  in  this  case  the  good 
outweighs  the  bad,  and  I  will  cast  an 
afiQrmative  vote. 

There  are  two  major  positive  aspects  of 
the  act,  which  in  the  final  analysis  bring 
me  to  vote  for  it.  First,  there  is  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  authority  for  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  Second,  there  is 
the  Johnston  amendment  that  reaffirms 
the  authorization  of  water  projects  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  attempted  to  defer. 

The  water  pollution  control  projects 
now  underway  and  other  necessarj- 
projects  yet  to  be  funded,  are  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  many  com- 
munities in  New  Mexico  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  my  home  States,  6  projects 
are  under  construction  and  32  are  await- 
ing funding.  These  projects  should 
clearly  be  continued. 

The  water  projects  that  have  been 
called  into  question  by  the  President  may 
or  may  not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
safety,  economic  or  environmental  pro- 
tections. If,  in  spite  of  prior  planning, 
congressional  hearings,  public  hearings 
and  litigation,  individual  projects  should 
be  delayed  or  deferred,  then  normal 
legislative  procedures  should  be  followed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Tlie  Johnston 
amendment  should  assure  that  the  new 
President  is  reminded  of  these  proce- 
dures and  the  legal  basis  for  the  projects. 
It  also  should  assure  the  removal  of  the 
cloud  of  economic  uncertainty  that 
hangs  over  the  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects and  their  associated  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  vote  for  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977 
will  be  cast  reluctantly.  The  act  will 
further  accelerate  inflation  by  increas- 
ing the  money  supply  at  the  expense  of 
increased  Federal  deficits.  Thus,  the  act 
also  will  further  deplete  the  available 
capital  by  which  the  private  sector 
creates  real  and  long-term  jobs. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  re.stralnts 
on  deficit  spending,  short-term  increases 
in  public  works  employment  will  be 
rapidly  overcome  in  the  long-term  by 
the  overall  effects  of  inflation  on  all  citi- 
zens and  by  the  loss  of  permanent  jobs 
In  the  private  sector. 

With  more  time  and  more  rational 
economic  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
soon  begin  to  reverse  the  inflationary 
and  recessionary  spending  policies  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  in  his  colloquy  with  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Burdick)  .  Califor- 
nia counties  provide  county-wide  serv- 
ices, not  just  to  unincorporated  areas,  as 
Is  the  case  in  some  States.  This  clariflca- 
tion  of  intent  is  a  simple  matter  of 
equity,  which  I  am  very  pleased  to  sup- 
port, given  the  fact  that  it  emphasizes 
parity  between  cities  and  counties  in  my 
State  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  First  let  me  say 
that  I,  too,  am  pleased  at  the  method 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  chosen  to  ad- 
dress the  complex  and  controversial  Is- 
sues which  exist  within  the  context  of 
Public  Law  92-500.  To  see  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  legislation  before  us 
today  that  hearings  beginning  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  that  entire  statute  are 
expected  to  begin  in  May  is  indeed  pleas- 
ant news.  I  would  hope  that  now  we 
could  have  reaflarmation  of  that. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  indeed;  that  is  our 
intention. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  his  comments  and  I  would  point 
out  that  during  the  hearings  which  are 
to  be  held  I  am  very  anxious  to  present 
my  views  on  a  bill  of  mine  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  subcommittee.  This 
legislation,  S.  162,  does  not  tamper  with 
the  definition  of  navigable  waters  or  ad- 
jacent wetlands,  but  rather  would  speak 
to  the  problems  which  the  producers  of 
food  and  fiber  products  face  in  meeting 
the  404  permit  requirements.  My  bill 
would  exempt  agricultural,  ranching,  or 
silvlcultural  practices  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  fiber,  or  forest  products 
from  the  permit  requirements.  I  under- 
stand the  hesitancy  to  move  forward  on 
such  a  complex  issue  as  this  and  there- 
fore would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  detail 
the  reasoning  behind  my  desire  to  see 
the  seemingly  burdensome  404  permit 
requirements  removed  from  our  Nation's 
farmers. 

Already  the  small  farmers  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  my  State,  much  of  which 
would  be  included  in  any  definition  of 
adjacent  wetlands,  are  facing  problems 
related  to  obtaining  a  404  permit  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  can  soon  be 
relieved  of  this  difficulty  or  at  least  have 
laid  down  for  them  a  very  clear  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  normal  farming 
operations  in  the  eyes  of  whatever  agency 
might  eventually  undertake  the  operation 
of  the  404  program. 

Again,  I  extend  my  thanks  and  sup- 
port to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  understanding  outlook  re- 
garding this  and  other  very  important 
issues  relating  to  Public  Law  92-500. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  and  look  forward  to  his 
testimony  at  our  hearings.  We  will  try  to 
schedule  the  hearings  on  this  issue  at  a 
time  convenient  to  the  Senator  so  we 
can  be  assured  of  his  participation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
for  addressing  in  the  committee  report 
the  need  for  comprehensive  review  of 
Public  Law  92-500.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  report  suggests  hearings  may 
be  held  as  ea.rly  as  May  of  this  year. 
Is  that  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes;  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  that  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution 
recognize  that  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  have  been  suggested,  including  a  re- 
vision of  section  404  requiring  permits 
for  the  disposal  of  dredged  and  flU  ma- 
terial into  the  Nation's  waters.  The  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Moskie,  and 
I  have  indicated  our  intention  to  con- 
vene hearings  and  committee  consid- 
eration of  these  issues  in  a  timely  man- 
ner—within the  next  2  months.  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  personal  commitment 
to  this  strategy  again  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  that  confir- 
flrmation  of  my  understanding  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  committee  minority.  I 
would   just   add   that  during   the  last 


Congress  we  had  two  evenings  of  hear- 
ings on  one  aspect  of  PubUc  Law  92-500 
in  which  I  am  particularly  interested, 
and  that  is  section  404.  The  hearing 
record  then  established  a  great  deal 
of  support  for  change  in  that  section  of 
the  act  and  subsequently  the  commit- 
tee did  report  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  committee's  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member.  I  think  In  regard  to  section 
404,  the  Senate  has  established  a  fair- 
ly substantial  hearing  record  and  while 
I  would  feel  comfortable  in  considering 
a  legislative  change  to  section  404  now, 
based  on  what  we  know  through  the 
hearings  last  year,  I  certainly  think  the 
issue  should  be  included  in  comprehen- 
sive hearings  such  as  those  contemplated 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  if  the  404 
issue  is  not  resolved  by  the  time  those 
comprehensive  hearings  are  held. 

There  is  one  particular  issue  which 
has  not  previously  been  addressed  in  this 
body  in  regard  to  the  act,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  a  new  look  at  the  1977  suid  1983 
requirements  for  best  practicable  tech- 
nology and  best  available  technology  for 
dischargers. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  when  the 
chairman's  subcommittee  considers  sub- 
stantive issues  during  comprehensive 
hearings  on  the  Water  Act.  hearings  will 
be  held  on  possible  adjustment  of  the 
requirement  for  dischargers  to  meet  BPT 
and  BAT  standards  by  1977  and  1983. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Maine  confirm 
my  understanding  that  such  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  a  possible  adjust- 
ment? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  their  help  in  clarifying  the  commit- 
tee's Intentions.  The  chairman  was  most 
helpful  last  year  in  arranging  hearings 
on  the  404  issue,  and  I  am  most  grateful. 
I  know  that  the  language  included  on 
page  15  of  the  committee's  report  would 
not  have  been  included  unless  the  com- 
mittee in  all  good  faith  did  intend  to 
address  these  very  serious  issues  in  a 
meaningful  way.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
chairman's  consideration  in  this  regard, 
and  I  look  forward  to  those  hearings  at 
the  earliest  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  Senator  Stafford,  a  question 
about  language  in  the  report  concerning 
project  areas. 

Is  it  the  committee's  intent,  and  your 
understanding  of  the  administration's 
intent,  that  the  agency  utilize  existing 
unemployment  data  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  order  to  move  the 
program  forward  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, the  Agency  intends  to  use  existing 
unemployment  figures,  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  these  figures  are  presently 
available  only  for  coimtles  and  com- 
munities of  50,000  or  more. 

The  Agency  intends  to  define  project 
areas  based  on  the  availability  of  these 
statistics. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  your  understanding 
that  a  county  which  includes  a  munic- 
ipality of   50.000   or  larger   must   use 
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either  the  balance  of  . . 
ment  data,  or  the  data 
ipality  of  50.00  or  men 
is  located  within  the 
city. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes 
mittee's  understanding 
intends  to  require  a  ,_ 
eludes  a  miuiicipality  of 
to   use   either   the 
unemployment  data,  or 
municipality  of  50,000 
project  is  located  within 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is 
ing  that  a  county  which 
of  50,000  or  more,  could 
wide  statistics  when  appl  <>■ 
I.  Any  county  which  doe 
municipality  of  50,000  or 
would    use    countywide 
data. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr 
day  to  speak  in  oppositibn 
S.  427,  the  Public  Worls 
Act  of  1977— a  title  whicl 
ize  the  expenditure  of  $4 
next  2  years  for  grants  to 
governments  for  the 
lie  works  projects. 

The  Senate  is  urged  to 
this  measure  as  an  esserjtial 
the  administration's  eco 
package.   We  are  told 
ment   remains   at 
that  economic  recovery  is 
this  recovery  has  been 
the  severe  winter  weath^ 
capability  of  local  gov 
out  normal  programs  of 
ture  has  been  severely 
been  so  informed,  we 
vised  that  a  continuation 
Works  Employment  Act 
quired  to  provide  additiojial 
a  sluggish  economy. 

I  question  both  the 
the  conclusions  which 
ponents  have  suggested 
sions  of  S.  427.  It  Is  my 
economy  is  continuing  a 
recovery    and    that   massive 
stimulus  is  not  required 
a  recession. 

While  we  all  recognize 
sirablllty  of  quickly  reducing 
ment,  the  component 
program  must  be  carefullj 
sure  a  targeted  impact 
another  Inflationary 

What  the  economy  neejls 
and  long  into  the  future 
tal  formation  in  order  to 
tion  of  permanent  jobs 
sector  at  rising  real  wagej 
is  a  permanent  tax  cut, 
the  investment  tax  credit 
atlng  of  the  tax  on  capit|il 
is  not  needed  is  an 
which  is  ineffective  in 
and  inflationary  in  its 

Public  works  are  not 
for  quickly  stimulating 
spite  the  speed  with  whlct 
is  to  be  undertaken,  the 
Government  dollars 
Public  Works  Employmeijt 
will  take  place  far  into  th 
upon   estimates  provided 
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President,  I  rise  to- 
to  title  I  of 
Employment 
would  author- 
billion  over  the 
State  and  local 
construction  of  pub- 
act  quickly  on 
element  in 
lomic  stimulus 
unemploy- 
unactjeptable   levels, 
still  weak,  that 
exacerbated  by 
and  that  the 
errlments  to  carry 
c  ipltal  expendl- 
reqtrlcted.  Having 
further  ad- 
of  the  Public 
of  1976  is  re- 
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year  1978  budget,  these  programs  will 
create  more  jobs  in  1979  through  1982 
than  during  1977  and  1978.  In  terms  of 
dollars  spent,  only  13  percent  of  the 
amoimt  approved  will  be  spent  during 
1977,  with  26  percent  being  spent  in  1978. 
However,  in  1979  when  recovery  should  be 
long  underway,  30  percent  of  the  funds 
approved  will  be  flowing  into  the  econ- 
omy. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that 
these  funds  will  place  tremendous  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  our  economy  at  a 
time  when  such  pressures  could  easily 
result  in  double-digit  inflation.  There  are 
already  deep-rooted  fears  in  the  business 
and  financial  community  that  the  highly 
inflationary  conditions  of  1973-74  may 
return. 

Recently,  columnist  George  P.  Will, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post,  ex- 
amined this  matter  of  inflation: 

(Alan)  Greenspan  (former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers)  believes 
that  the  cause  for  inflation  Is  government's 
reckless  expansion  of  the  money  supply.  He 
believes — correctly.  In  my  judgment — that 
unions,  even  when  successfully  aggressive, 
do  not  cause  Inflation.  Rather,  they  alter 
society's  patterns  of  consumption  by  redis- 
tributing purchasing  power. 

For  example,  when  unions  representing 
automobile  and  refinery  workers  recently 
won  Increases  In  excess  of  10  percent — about 
quadruple  the  general  rate  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity— they  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
jured those  industries.  But  they  did  not  In- 
jure society  by  fueling  inflation.  Such  set- 
tlements merely  redistribute  claims  on  so- 
ciety's resources.  They  do  not  increase  the 
sum  of  those  resources.  Hence  they  do  not 
fuel  inflation  by  Increasing  the  money  sup- 
ply fast  relative  to  the  production  of  goods 
and  services.  Only  government  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Will's  point  is  well  taken — only 
Government  can  fuel  inflation  by  in- 
creasing the  money  supply  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services.  He  further 
points  out  the  dangerous  significance  of 
increased  Government  spending  at  this 
point  in  time; 

The  economy  may  have  built  Into  it  a 
stubborn  base  rate  of  five  percent  inflation 
(higher  than  the  4.5  percent  rate  that  caused 
President  Nixon  to  Impose  wage  and  price 
controls  In  1971).  So  the  next  wave  of  Infla- 
tion may  start  from  a  point  already  halfway 
to  double-digit  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  the  inflationary 
pressures  which  this  bill  would  place  on 
our  economy  and  I  must  oppose  it  for 
that  reason. 

Yet  there  is  another  matter  of  con- 
cern— another  Impact  of  public  works 
projects:  the  guarantee  that  such  proj- 
ects will  in  the  long  run  result  in  a  high- 
er level  of  Government  expenditure. 
Someone  must  maintain  the  building. 
Someone  must  provide  the  funds.  That 
someone  is  Government,  Government  at 
an  increasing  higher  level.  Thus,  the  ex- 


penditure of  public  works  funds  by  the 
Federal  Government  necessitates  that 
governments  at  the  State  and  local  level 
increase  their  expenditures  creating  fur- 
ther inflationary  pressures. 

There  are  examples  of  such  an  Impact 
in  Wyoming.  Recently  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  approved  a 
$949,497  grant  under  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976  to  the  city  of 
Cokeville,  Wyo.,  a  town  of  440  individ- 
uals for  the  construction  of  a  city  hall 
and  law  enforcement  center.  According 
to  the  reports  which  I  have  received, 
questions  are  being  raised  even  now  as  to 
how  the  city  of  Cokeville  will  be  able  to 
maintain  that  facility. 

During  1976,  the  EDA  approved  an  ap- 
plication from  Teton  County,  Wyo.,  for 
a  $1,125,000  grant  for  the  construction  of 
a  swimming  pool.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
days  before  the  people  began  to  question 
the  cost  of  maintaining  that  facility.  Cost 
estimates  ranged  from  a  low  of  $71,000 
to  $103,792  annually.  Needless  to  say, 
many  soon  concluded  that  the  people  of 
Teton  Coimty  could  not  afford  the  Gov- 
ernment's million-dollar  grant  and  on 
February  4  rejected  by  a  near  2  to  1  vote 
the  acceptance  of  the  EDA  fimding. 

Jill  Hamburg  of  the  Jackson  Hole 
Guide  wrote  of  Teton  County's  rejection 
of  this  Government  largess  in  her  col- 
umn "The  View  From  Here."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  One  can  hardly  fault 
those  units  of  local  government  which 
applied  for  the  funds  available  under  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976. 
The  funds  were  there,  the  need  was  there, 
and  the  applications  went  on  In.  Yet,  I 
think  that  it  is  time  that  we  paused  to 
reflect  on  where  all  of  this  is  leading  us. 
As  columnist  John  Fialka  wrote  recently: 

The  cascade  of  money  rains  down,  touching 
the  poor  and  the  not-so-poor  alike.  .  .  .  Life 
on  the  dole  corrodes  values.  Money  that 
comes  easily  is  spent  easily  without  a  sense 
of  the  real  worth  of  things.  ...  So  where  do 
we  go  from  here?  The  momentum  is  pushing 
us  in  the  direction  of  Britain  where  nearly 
everybody  Is  absorbed  with  plans  to  use  other 
people's  money.  It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  they  are  running  out  of  other  people. 
It  would  be  more  pleasant,  I  think,  to  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  our  system.  For 
openers  it  would  help  if  the  same  people  who 
spend  the  money  became  the  ones  who  have 
to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  by  Mr.  Plalka  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  conclusion,  I  suggest 
that  the  economy  Is  strong  and  has  tre- 
mendous potential  for  Inflation-free 
growth.  However,  to  facilitate  that 
growth,  to  he  free  of  the  tax  on  Inflation, 
we  must  select  the  proper  tool  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus — that  tool  is  not  title  I 
of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1977. 
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ExHiBrr  1 
Deficit  Watching 


(By  George  P.  Will) 

Charles  Schultze,  the  Presidents  premier 
economic  adviser.  Is  a  gentleman  whose 
sweet  disposition  can  soften  any  heart  of 
anthracite.  Well,  almost  any. 

George  Meany,  maximum  leader  of  organ- 
ized labor,  he  of  the  scowling  visage,  is  a 
citizen  who  even  when  amused  by  the  passing 
scene  is  rather  cross.  And  he  Is  not  amused 
by  Schultze. 

Recently  Meany  was  In  Florida,  manning 
the  barricades  of  the  class  struggle  at  Bal 
Harbour.  He  and  what  might  smilingly  be 
called  his  peer  group — other  labor  leaders— 
frequently  gather  there  to  contemplate  their 
next  service  to  Americas  sons  and  daughters 
of  toll.  Meany  reached  deep  Into  his  knapsack 
of  Invective  and  declared  that  Schultze  is  in- 
distinguishable from  his  Republican  pred- 
ecessor as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Alan  Greenspan. 

Recent  evidence  robs  Meany's  remark  of 
its  intended  sting.  Greenspan  was  an  author 
of  the  recovery  that  is  the  Ford  administra- 
tion's best  legacy  to  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. But  Greenspan  was  an  affront  to  Meany 
because  Greenspan  wanted  the  private  sector 
to  grow  relative  to  the  public  sector. 

Schultze  has  became  a  stench  in  Meany's 
flared  nostrils  because  he  has  suggested  some 
form  of  voluntary  collaboration  between  la- 
bor, management  and  government — a  system 
of  pre-notlflcation  to  government  of  wage 
and  price  Increases — In  order,  somehow,  to 
dampen  inflation. 

Meany  is  opposed,  and  he  Is  right.  The  im- 
plication of  even  the  mild-mannered 
Schultze's  modest  proposal  is  that  aggressive 
labor  unions  are  an  Important  cause  of  In- 
flation. The  theory  is  one  of  government's 
alibis  for  the  Inflation  It  causes. 

It  is  odd  for  Meany  to  vent  his  anger  at 
Schultze  by  comparing  him  with  Greenspan, 
who  is  a  committed,  even  reverent,  believer  in 
free  market  arrangements.  Including  free 
collective  bargaining. 

Greenspan  believes  that  the  cause  of  In- 
flation Is  government's  reckless  expansion 
of  the  money  supply.  He  believes — correctly. 
In  my  Judgment— that  unions,  even  when 
successfully  aggressive,  do  not  cause  infla- 
tion. Rather,  they  alter  society's  patterns  of 
consumption  by  redistributing  purchasing 
power. 

For  example,  when  unions  representing 
automobile  and  refinery  workers  recently 
won  increases  in  excess  of  10  per  cent — 
about  quadruple  the  general  rate  of  Increased 
productivity — they  may  or  may  not  have  In- 
jured those  industries.  But  they  did  not  In- 
jure society  by  fueling  inflation.  Such  settle- 
ments merely  redistribute  claims  on  society's 
resources.  They  do  not  Increase  the  sum  of 
those  resources.  Hence  they  do  not  fuel  In- 
flation by  Increasing  the  money  supply  fast 
relative  to  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Only  government  can  do  that. 

SchxUtze's  concern  with  Inflation  Is  un- 
derstandable. The  economy  may  have  built 
Into  It  a  stubborn  base  rate  of  Ave  per  cent 
Inflation  (higher  than  the  4.5  per  cent  rate 
that  caused  President  Nixon  to  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  in  1971).  So  the  next 
wave  of  inflation  may  start  from  a  point 
already  halfway  to  double-digit  Inflation. 

It  Is  Implausible  to  think  that  we  can 
avoid  another  surge  of  Inflation.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  projecting  deficits  for  fiscal 
1977  and  1978  totaling  $125.7  billion— $21.5 
billion  more  than  President  Ford  proposed. 
The  administration  notes,  with  appropriate 
modesty,  that  the  projected  deflclt  for  1978 
($57.7  billion)  is  $10  billion  less  than  that 
projected  for  1977  ($68  bUllon). 

Although  alarming,  those  figvires  are  un- 
reasonably optimistic.  They  rest,  precari- 
ously, on  the  false  assumption  that  Congress 
will  accept  such  Carter  budget  cuts  as  those 


Involving  water  projects  and  "Impart  aid" 
for  school  districts  serving  high  numbers  of 
federal  employees. 

Anyway,  the  key  figure  Is  not  the  back-to- 
baek  deficits  of  $125.7  bUUon.  The  key  figure 
Is  $138,8  billion.  That  Is  the  sum  the  gov- 
ernment will  borrow  this  fiscal  year  and 
next  to  finance  the  budget  deficit  and  the 
borrowing  by  the  many  agencies  whose  bor- 
rowing activities  do  not  appear  in  the 
budget. 

The  administration  seems  to  believe  that 
all  this  public-sector  borrowing  can  be  done 
without  detriment  to  private  borrowing  be- 
cause demand  for  private  loans  has  been 
slack.  But  the  administration's  stimulus 
program  Is  one  reason  why  there  will  be  so 
much  deficit  and  borrowing.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  that  stimulus  Is  to  stimulate  private 
sector  activity,  especially  borrowing  for  Job- 
creating  Investment. 

George  Meany,  who  Is  very  cross  about 
unemployment,  should  be  worrying  a^out  the 
consequences  of  Schultze's  deficits,  not  about 
Schultze's  Inconsequential  wage/price  pro- 
posals. 

Exhibit  2 
The  Spirit  op  '77 
(By  Jill  Bamburg) 

The  outcome  of  last  Friday's  pool  referen- 
dum here  seems  to  have  created  some  general 
consternation  In  Washington,  where  federal 
officials  have  begim  worrying  that  it  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  national  trend.  Ac- 
tually, there  may  have  been  a  General  Con- 
sternation In  Washington  for  some  time,  but 
Saturday  was  the  first  time  that  I'd  heard 
from  him  directly. 

The  General,  who,  I'm  told,  "traded  up" 
his  former  role  as  the  star  of  television's 
"The  Millionaire"  for  a  new  set  of  stars  (with 
an  oak  leaf  cluster)  and  a  chance  to  work 
with  larger  sums,  gave  me  a  call  over  the 
weekend  to  find  out,  as  he  put  It,  "whether 
we  had  any  plans  to  dump  tea  In  the  harbor, 
too." 

"Well,  no,"  I  said,  "I  haven't  heard  of  any. 
Of  course.  If  you  fellows  are  planning  to  give 
away  money  to  build  landlocked  ports  under 
some  new  Inland  Harbors  Act,  we  might  re- 
consider." 

"Yes.  uh,  well,  uh,  that's  what  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you  about,"  he  said."  "We're  a  bit 
surprised,  you  might  say,  concerned  even, 
that  you  folks  in  Teton  County  turned  down 
this  EDA  grant  and,  uh,  well,  it  seems  almost 
unAmcrlcan  if  I  may  say  so  to  'look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth'  like  that." 

"Ah  yes.  the  gift  horse  theory,"  I  said. 
"Well,  we're  not  exactly  classical  scholars  out 
here,  but  I  do  seem  to  remember  that  failure 
to  look  a  gift  horse  In  the  mouth  proved 
fairly  costly  to  the  Trojans  In  one  of  their 
early  skirmishes." 

"Oh,  that."  he  said,  sounding  rather  vague. 
"Well,  you'll  have  to  ask  the  CIA  about  that. 
They're  handling  foreign  affairs  and  this,  of 
course.  Is  a  domestic  matter.  A  domestic 
horse,  If  I  may  say  so." 

"What  I'm  getting  at  Is  that,  well.  In  all 
my  years  in  television,  we  frankly  never  had 
anything  quite  like  this.  There  were  some 
cases,  of  course,  where  the  recipients  of  our 
little  gifts  seemed  to  get  into  some  trouble 
after  they  received  the  money,  but  no  one 
ever  turned  it  down  as  I  recall.  And,  although 
we  ran  exhaustive  .studies,  we  were  never  able 
to  establish  any  positive  correlation  between 
the  money  we  gave  out  and  the  misery  that 
teemed  so  many  times  to  follow  on  its  heels." 
"Well,"  I  said,  "I  can  certainly  appreciate 
your  problem.  These  'positive  correlations' 
are  elusive  little  buggers,  aren't  they.  We've 
eeen  those  exhaustive  studies  fail  to  come  up 
with  anything  out  here,  too." 

"Uh,  that's  not  exactly  what  I  was  driving 
at,"  he  said,  "but  let's  let  it  pass.  You  see, 
the  thing  we're   worried   about,   frankly.  Is 


that  this  vote  may  represent  a  trend  of  sorts. 
I  mean,  there  are  thoxisands  of  us  back  here 
in  Washington  who  have  all  built  our  lives 
around  these  federal  programs,  devoted  our 
lives  to  givln,';  away  money.  And  frankly, 
well,  most  of  us  dont  know  anything  else. 
We'd  be  lost  without  these  prcgrams." 

"Gee,  I  can  see  that  problem,  too,"  I  said 
fympathetically.  "Matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
people  of  Wyoming  have  probably  seen  that 
problem  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  know  what 
to  tell  ycu." 

"Then,  too,"  he  said,  really  opening  up 
now.  "there's  this  sticky  question  of  'tax- 
payer loyalty."  We've  been  pretty  lucky  so 
far  with  'laundering'  tax  dollars.  You  guyi 
are  really  the  first  community  to  act  on  the 
suspicion  that  this  money  we're  giving  away 
might  in  seme  way  be  related  to  the  taxes 
you've  been  paying  in." 

"A  positive  correlation,  would  you  say?"  I 
a!-ked  mischievously. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  Jump  to  a  con- 
clusion like  that  without  a  more  detailed 
study  ever  a  longer  period  of  time,"  he  said. 

"Then  that's  your  answer,"  I  replied.  "Why 
don't  you  guys  in  Washington  apply  for  our 
EDA  grant  to  study  the  problem  and  find 
out  whether  the  taxpayers  are  really  onto 
your  tricks?  That  way  youll  keep  your  Jobs, 
continue  your  quest  for  the  elusive  positive 
correlation,  and  wont  have  to  deal  with  us 
hopeless    provincials    in    landlocked    ports." 

"By  God,  you  may  be  right,"  he  said.  "But 
do  you  think  $1.25  million  will  be  enough?" 

Well,  you  gotta  start  somewhere. 

E^XHIBIT  3 

We  Are  Appalled  at  Welfare — So  Wht 

Are  OtTR  Hakds  Out? 

(By  John  Fla'.ka) 

Lately  there  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  the  danger  of  letting  the  U.S.  evolve 
into  a  welfare  state,  but  much  of  this  debate 
has  been  tainted.  We  seem  to  have  the  no- 
tion that,  somehow,  the  ambition-killing  se- 
ductions of  living  on  other  people's  money 
will  only  be  visited  upon  the  poor  and  the 
near  poor. 

Tlie  sloppy  way  we  run  our  welfare  pro- 
grams probably  sets  up  this  image  In  people's 
minds.  Between  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program,  the  Food 
Stamp  program  and  Medicaid,  all  of  which 
are  run  by  local  welfare  agencies  with  sub- 
stantial financial  help  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, several  billions  have  been  misspent 
during  the  last  four  years. 

Well  over  a  billion  has  been  misspent  In 
the  newer  and  supposedly  more  sophisticated 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
gram, run  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, which  assists  adult  welfare  clienta. 

The  cascade  of  money  rains  down,  touch- 
ing the  poor  and  the  not-so-poor  alike.  The 
distinction  between  the  needy  and  the  lazy 
Is  lost  and  the  game,  for  many,  becomes  how 
to  fool  the  welfare. 

This  is  a  tricky  game,  though,  because  It 
Is  played  with  mirrors.  The  winners  gain  an 
obverse  Image  of  themselves.  They  think  they 
art  beating  the  system  but  they  are  really 
losing. 

Life  on  the  dole  corrodes  values.  Money 
that  comes  easily  is  spent  easily  without  a 
sense  of  the  real  worth  of  things. 

But  if  you  think  this  is  Just  a  lower-class 
phenomenon,  you  are  wrong.  Consider  the 
representatives  of  city  and  county  govern- 
ment who  are  now  clustered,  greedily,  around 
President-elect  Jimmy  Carter. 

Many  of  them  have,  over  the  years,  allowed 
themselves  to  become  wards  of  the  federal 
government. 

Just  last  month  the  ever-expanding  public 
works  program  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA),  announced  the  latest  winners 
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that  would  be  good  news  for 
about  $22  billion  worth  of 
other  local  projects  went 
ess.  County  supervisors  and 
bled  that  Congress  was  Just 
to  provide  more. 
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the  Kennedy  Center. 
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So  where  do  we  go  from 
mentum  Is  pushing  us  In 
Britain  where  nearly  everybody 
with  plans  to  use  other 
has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
ning  out  of  other  people. 

It  would  be  more  pleasant 
tempt   to   straighten   out   oui' 
openers  it  would  help  If  th( 
who  spend  the  money  became 
have  to  pay  for  It. 

For  welfare.  It  either  means 
erallzed  welfare  system  or 
some  federal  taxing  authority 
States.  Once  the  States  begin 
own  money,  presumably  they 
Incentive  to  target  welfare 
who  are  really  needy.  (The 
that.) 
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powers  would  also  be  a  way 
from  EDA  and  the  other 
dults.  It  might  get  the  mayori 
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As  for  the  arts,  well,  I  habile 
here.  The  ballet,  the  opera  and 
have  always  come  from  the 
princes.  First  there  were  real 
now  we  have   corporate  princes 
Exxon  and  Xerox  who  stand 
They  please  us  with  their  productions 
please  their  officers  with  charitable 
tlons  and  the  publtc's  good 

If  the  poor,  as  Christ  said, 
with  us,  then  some  welfare  Is 
perhaps  It  would  do  some  good 
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to  see  who  Is  on  It.  Then  we  will  know  who 
we  are. 

rrNDINO    OF     HISTORIC    PBZSERVATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  fully  supportive  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  increase  funding  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  thereby  stimulating 
the  national  economy.  I  am  disappointed, 
however,  that  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  again  all  but  over- 
looked the  job-creation  potential  of  his- 
toric preservation  and  the  renovation 
and  repair  of  existing  structures.  While 
the  report  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  S.  247  does  address  the  backlog  of 
projects  providing  for  repair  of  Federal 
buildings,  urging  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  to  fund  such  proj- 
ects at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  it 
lacks  decisive  language  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  historic  buildings  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  dilapidated  neighbor- 
hoods in  our  inner  cities.  Such  projects 
are  also  labor  intensive  and  Just  as  meri- 
torious as  the  repair  of  Federal  property. 

That  this  is  so  has  been  stated  on  many 
occasions  by  experts  in  the  field  of  his- 
toric preservation  and  by  those  familiar 
with  renovation  and  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects. During  hearings  on  the  companion 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Kenneth  Tapman,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  testified  that  for  every 
$1  million  spent  on  historic  preservation 
and  renovation  of  existing  structiu"es,  109 
jobs  are  created.  This  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  new  construction  projects, 
where  only  69  new  jobs  are  created  for 
every  $1  million  spent.  In  testimony  last 
year  on  the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act,  the  Honorable  Nancy  Hanks, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  testified  that: 

Adaptive  use  (rehabilitation)  projects  can 
provide  more  Jobs  per  construction  dollar 
than  new  construction  and  the  workers  tell 
us  that  the  Jobs  are  more  challenging  and 
satisfying. 

Chairman  Hanks  also  pointed  out  that 
renovation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
buildings  cuts  down  on  the  amount  of 
time  required  for  preparation  of  appli- 
cations and  environmental  impact  state- 
ments. Rehabilitation  projects  are  gen- 
erally accepted  more  readily  by  the  com- 
munity in  this  day  of  controlled  growth, 
she  noted. 

The  creation  of  more  new  jobs  is  not 
the  only  beneficial  economic  effect  of 
historic  preservation  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  In  Pioneer  Square,  a  previously 
depressed  area  in  Seattle  now  being  ren- 
ovated, the  tax  base  increased  by  470 
percent  between  1970  and  1976.  Employ- 
ment in  the  area  rose  from  1,500  in  1971 
to  6,000  in  1976.  When  renovation  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  an  estimated  30,000 
jobs  in  the  area. 

The  renovation  and  preservation  of 
historic  properties  often  stimulates  other 
industries  in  the  area.  For  example,  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  the  revenue  of  the  tour- 
ism industry  increased  by  an  estimated 
$50  million  because  of  that  city's  pres- 
ervation activities. 

Finally,  although  many  States  may  be 
witnessing  the  end  of  unchecked  growth 
and  expansion,  we  can  look  forward  to 


an  increased  public  Interest  in  our  coim- 
try's  rich  historical  heritage. 

The  vast  numbers  of  Americans  of  all 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  who  tuned 
int3  the  recent  television  production  of 
"Roots"  is  a  compelling  indication  of 
this  growing  Interest  in  historic  preser- 
vation. In  this  respect,  the  people  of 
Hawaii  are  no  diflferent  from  their  main- 
land neighbors.  After  a  long  period  of 
destruction  and  desecration  of  their 
unique  "roots,"  they  have  awakened  to 
the  need  for  immediate  positive  action  to 
preserve  their  historical  heritage.  A 
number  of  historical  preservation  proj- 
ects are  awaiting  funding  in  Hawaii  and 
could  provide  needed  new  jobs  in  a  State 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  even 
higher  than  the  national   rate. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  providing  that  a 
specific  percentage  of  extra  funds  au- 
thorized be  spent  on  historic  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation/renovation  proj- 
ects. I  understand,  however,  that  even  if 
my  proposed  amendment  were  adopted, 
it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  the  projects 
would  be  funded  this  year.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  priority  be  given  to  funding 
pending  grant  applications  submitted 
during  the  last  funding  cycle.  Not  many 
of  them  are  historic  preservation  grants, 
perhaps  because  our  emphasis  was  previ- 
ously on  new  construction.  Many  State 
historic  presei-vation  officers  have  no 
doubt  become  discouraged  after  expend- 
ing resources  and  great  effort  to  prepare 
grant  applications,  only  to  have  them  go 
unfunded  time  after  time. 

In  place  of  my  amendment,  therefore, 
I  want  to  urge  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
including  such  a  set  aside  for  historic 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  In  future 
legislation.  It  wouM  be  a  more  economi- 
cal way  of  creating  new  jobs  and  one 
which,  I  believe,  might  enjoy  even  great- 
er support  from  the  American  people 
than  the  current  program  does. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  S.  427.) 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufScient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado   (Mr.  Has- 
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kell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

48  Leg.  J 

YEAS— 74 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Allen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Blaen 

Hollings 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Huddles  ton 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sasser 

Case 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Javits 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuwu 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Malhias 

Stone 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Ta  madge 

Deconclnl 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclnlyre 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durkin 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moynihan 

Young 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Nelson 

NAYS— 11 

Bentsen 

Gam 

McClure 

BjTd, 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Harry  P., 

Jr.     Helms 

Scott 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-15 

Bartlett 

Grlffln 

McClellan 

Bumpers 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Hatch 

Morgan 

Cold  water 

Laxalt 

Roth 

Gravel 

Long 

Bchweiker 

So  the  bill  (S.  427),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  42'7 
TITLE  I— PUBLIC  WORKS  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000,000  for 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1978,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  for  projects  for 
which  applications  have  been  submitted 
under  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  cf  1976  (90  Stat.  999). 

(b)  Projects  eligible  for  such  grants  shall 
be  those  projects  considered  under  title  I 
of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  999)  prior  to  December  23,  1976,  and 
not  selected  for  funding  and  those  projects 
for  which  applications  under  such  Act  were 
submitted  prior  to  December  23,  1976,  and 
not  considered  for  funding  under  such  Act 
because  such  applications  were  not  received 
in  a  timely  manner  or  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  were  improperly 


rejected  for  consideration,  except  that  units 
of  local  government  which  have  projects 
pending,  the  grant  total  of  which  is  less 
than  150  per  centum  of  the  residual  bench- 
mark for  the  unit,  may  submit  projects  not 
to  exceed  In  aggregate  150  per  centum  of  said 
benchmark. 

(c)  (1)  Up  to  2V2  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  projects  requested  by  Indian 
tribes  or  Alaska  Native  villages;  and  such 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  f\mds  for  such  projects  before  any 
allocation  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  among  the  States  is  made. 

(2)  Up  to  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  be  reserved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, to  be  available  for  projects  that 
in  the  Judgment  of  such  Secretary  were  er- 
roneously not  selected  for  funding  as  of 
December  23,  1976,  due  to  procedural  dis- 
crepancies. 

(3)  Any  allocation  among  the  States  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  and 
not  reserved  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  65  per  centum  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  In  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  all  the 
States  and  35  per  centum  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  severity  of  unemployment 
among  the  States  with  an  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period  in  excess  of  6.5  per  centum: 
Provided.  That  no  State  shall  receive 
less  than  three-fourths  of  one  per  centum 
nor  more  than  twelve  and  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  section:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
State  whose  unemployment  data  was  con- 
verted for  the  first  time  In  1976  to  the 
benchmark  data  of  the  current  population 
survey  annual  average  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  shall  receive  a  per- 
centage of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  less  than  the  percentage  of  funds  al- 
located to  the  State  from  funds  appropriated 
for  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999)  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  and  all  grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976  (90 
Stat.  999) ,  except  that — 

(1)  In  lieu  of  the  provlsloivs  of  section 
108(d)  of  such  title.  85  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  granted  for  projects  given 
priority  under  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  108(c)  of  such  title,  and 
the  remaining  15  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  given  priority  under  clause 
(2)  of  the  first  sentence  of  .such  section 
108(c).  Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, may  waive  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  for  any  State  which 
receives  the  minimum  allocation  pursuant 
to  section  108(a)  of  such  title,  and  such 
Secretary  may  waive  the  requirement  that 
the  remaining  15  per  centum  be  available  for 
projects  under  clause  (2)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  such  section  108(c)  for  any  State  in 
which  the  State  unemployment  rate  exceeds 
the  national  unemployment  rate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, may  require  all  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  that  have  submitted  ap- 
plications eligible  for  funding  under  this 
section  to  use  unemployment  data  for  the 
most  recent  twelve-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available,  before  consideration  for 
grants  under  this  section.  Such  Secretary 
may  also  require  all  such  State  and  local 


governments  to  revise  estimates  of  project 
cost,  as  appropriate; 

(3)  In  determining  whether  certain  pos- 
sible grants  may  result  in  an  undue  con- 
centration of  funds  under  this  section  In  a 
particular  area,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
acting  through  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  may  take  into  considera- 
tion grants  made  In  such  area  under  title  I 
of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976  (90  Stat.  999),  relative  to  the  severity 
of  unemplojinent  in  such  area; 

(4)  any  project  requested  by  a  State  or 
by  a  special  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  Is  endorsed  by  a  general  purpose 
local  government  specifically  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  accorded 
the  priority  and  preference  to  public  works 
projects  of  local  governments  provided  In 
section  108(b)  of  such  title; 

(5)  a  project  requested  by  a  school  district 
shall  be  accorded  the  full  priority  and  pref- 
erence to  public  works  projects  of  local  gov- 
ernments provided  In  section  108(b)  of  such 
title; 

(6)  section  108(f)  of  svich  title  shall  not 
apply,  and  section  108(e)  of  such  title  shall 
apply  only  In  cases  where  the  requested  proj- 
ect will  be  constructed  within  the  community 
or  neighborhood  on  which  the  qualifying 
unemployment  rate  Is  based; 

(7)  In  comparing  projects  requested  by 
different  applicants  which  are  otherwise 
considered  to  be  the  same  in  priority  and 
preference,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  Immediate  Job-creating 
potential  of  such  projects  and  the  relative 
time  necessary  to  complete  such  projects; 

(8)  grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  for  projects  for  which  the  appli- 
cant gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  will  be  designed  and  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  for  accessi- 
bility for  public  buUdlngs  and  facilities  to 
the  handicapped  and  elderly  under  the  Act 
of  August  12.  1968  <42  U.S.C.  4151-4156), 
as  amended.  The  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  insure  that  the  construction  and 
renovation  done  pursuant  to  this  section 
comolles  with  the  accessibility  standards  for 
public  buildings  and  facilities  Issued  under 
the  Act  of  August  12,  1968,  as  amended; 

(9)  grants  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion only  for  projects  for  which  the  appli- 
cant gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  human  environment,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
full  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  project 
on  the  human  environment  has  been  given 
in  accordance  with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  thereunder; 

(10)  in  making  grants  for  projects  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  repair  or  other  im- 
provement of  buildings,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  give  priority  and  preference  as  between 
such  building  projects  to  those  projects 
which  will  result  In  conserving  energy,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  projects  to  re- 
design and  retrofit  existing  public  facilities 
for  energy  conservation  purposes,  and  proj- 
ects using  alternative  energy  systems;    and 

(11)  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  demonstrate  a  probability  of 
reducing  unemployment  by  (A)  stimulating 
private  Investment;  (B)  generating  con- 
struction In  addition  to  the  project;  and  (C) 
creating  new  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  accordance  with  an  applicant's 
long-range  economic  development  plans. 

Sec.  103.  If  any  funds  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act  are  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978,  proj- 
ects eligible  for  grants  under  such  appro- 
priation shall  Include  projects  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  t.b» 
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Public   Works  Employment 
Stat.  999)  and  projects  for 
ovation,    repair,    or    other 
health  care  or  rehabilitation 
and  operated  by  private 
titles.    The    Secretary   of 
through  the  Economic 
Istratlon,  shall  receive  and 
plications  for  grants  under 
addition  to  applications  received 
I  of  the  Public  Works  and 
ment  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  999 
for  which  applications  have 
prior  to  enactment  of  this 
revised  and  new  Information 
submitted,  as  appropriate. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  study  public  works  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States  anl  the  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  recent  [trends  in  such 
investment. 

(b)  The  study  authorized 
shall   include,   but   not   be 
following : 

(1 )  the  historical  scope  and 
He  works  Investment,  including 

(A)  shifts  In  the  types  of 
constructed  over  the  last  thlrt  r 
Implications  of  such  shifts; 

(B)  the  patterns  of  regional 
of  investment; 

(C)  the  role  of  the  Federa: 
States,  and  local  comunltles  li 
lie  facilities; 

(D)  the    Impact   upon    un 
minority  groups; 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the 
product  devoted  to  public  wotks 
over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(3)  methods  by  which  the 
for  public  works  can  be  deteritilned 

(4)  how   public    works    are 
how  financing  arrangements 
tern  and  type  of  Investment; 

(5)  the  level  of  malntenailce  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  public  fdcilitU  5  needed,  com- 
pared to  that  provided. 

(c)  The  Presl'lent  shall  sub^ilt 
a  report  with  respect  to  Its 
ommendaiions     no     later 
months  after  enactment  of 
preliminary  report  putting 
design  shall  be  submitted  to 
four  months  »f ^tr  enactment 

Sec.    105.    Pursuant    to    rci ; 
scribed   by    the    Secretary    of 
consuH-'.tion    with    the    Secre^; 
and  consl.'/ent  with  existing 
lective  birgair!ng  a^jrerment; 
special  ccr>>ldcratlon  shall  b( 
employment   cf  quallScd   dls^b 
(as   defined   In   section   2011  ( 
United  States  Code)  and  those 
nam-era  veteran-s  (as  defined 
(2)  (A)  of  such  title)  who  are 
seven  years  of  age,  In  proJe(^3 
under  this  title. 

Sec.   lOG.    (a)    Not*'lthstant^ng 
provisions  of  law,  no  grant 
under  this  Act  for  any  loca] 
project  unless  at  least  10  per 
articles,  materials,  and  suppfe. 
be  used  In  such  project  are 
minority  business  enterprises 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
ness  enterprise"  means  a  busllie: 
per  centum  of  which  Is  own^d 
group  members  or.  In  case  of 
businesses,  at  least   51   per 
stock  of  which  Is  owned  by 
members.  For  the  purposes  ol 
sentence,     minority     group 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
Spanish-speaking    Orientals 
mos,  and  Aleuts. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  Interpreted 
to  defund  projects  with  lesj  than  10  per 
centum  minority  participation  In  areas  with 
minority  populations  of  les  i  than  5  per 
centum.  In  that  event,  the  c  orrect  level  of 
minority  participation  will  be  predetermined 
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by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  and 
based  upon  its  list  of  qualified  minority  con- 
tractors and  its  solicitation  of  competitive 
bids  from  all  minority  firms  on  that  list. 

Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, may  allow  any  applicant  which 
has  received  a  grant  for  a  project  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title  to  substitute  another 
project  or  projects  (including  the  trans- 
portation and  providing  of  water  to  drought- 
stricken  areas)  if  in  the  Judgment  of  such 
Secretary  (1)  the  Federal  cost  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  project  or  projects  does  not 
exceed  the  grant  made  under  section  102  of 
this  title;  (2)  the  project  or  projects  pro- 
posed for  substitution  are  consistent  with 
section  106(d)  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976;  (3)  if  the  project  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  section  102(d)  (7) 
of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976, 
the  project  or  projects  proposed  for  substitu- 
tion are  similar  in  immediate  Job-creating 
potential  and  relative  time  necessary  for 
completion;  and  (4)  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  106(a)  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976,  which  shall 
not  apply  to  projects  substituted  under  this 
section,  the  project  or  projects  proposed  for 
substitution  will  in  fact  aid  in  alleviating 
drought  or  other  emergency  or  disaster  re- 
lated conditions  or  danuige. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  any  local  public  works 
project  unless  only  such  unmanufactured 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been 
mined  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
only  such  manufactured  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies  as  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  substantially  all  from  ar- 
ticles, materials,  and  supplies  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured,  as  the  ca.se  may  be, 
in  the  United  States,  will  be  used  In  such 
project. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  In  any 
case  whore  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  or  the 
cost  to  be  unreasonable,  or  if  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  of  the  class  or  kind  to  be 
used  or  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
from  which  they  are  manufactured  arc  not 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  United  States  In  sufficient 
and  reasonably  available  commercial  quanti- 
ties and  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  President  is  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  public  works 
Investment  in  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  study  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  separate  and  independent  from  the 
study  authorized  by  section  104  of  this  Act 
and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

(1)  economic  stimulus  created  by  public 
works  projects; 

(2)  tax  expenditures  per  Job; 

(3)  evaluation  of  the  criteria  for  assessing 
public  works  needs  relative  to  other  national 
spending  priorities; 

(4)  Impact  on  construction  costs  In  the 
private  sector;  and 

(5)  the  comparison  between  public  works 
and  private  sector  construction  costs  on 
similar  facilities. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  with  respect  to  such  study  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section.  A  preliminary  report  putting 
forth  the  study  design  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  four  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec  201.  Section  517  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (Public 
Law  92-500).  is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "and"  before  the  words  "$350,000,000" 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


and    inserting   the   words    "and    $350,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 

1976,  September  30,  1977,  and  September  30, 
1978.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  104  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  92-500),  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(V)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  following  categories  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $148,800,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 

1977,  and  September  30,  1978,  of  which  each 
year — 

"(1)  $89,900,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  suhsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(2)  $5,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(4)  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (u) 
of  this  section, 

"(5)  $24,700,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  105(h)  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  $4,600,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  .section  107  of  this  Act,  and 

"(7)  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  113  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Subsactlon  (a)  of  section  106  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-500),  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  after  the  words 
"1973,"  and  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"1974;"  the  following  "and  (3)  $75,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1975.  June  30,  1976.  September  30,  1977,  and 
September  30,  1978;". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  112  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amen'-lcd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1973,  June  30,  1974. 
June  30.  1975.  June  30.  1976.  September  30. 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978,  to  carry  out 
sections  103  through  112  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (86 
Stat.  839) .  is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  adding  ". 
and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978, 
subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  not  to  exceed  $4,500,- 
000,000.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  205  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (86  Stat.  837)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1972,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972,  and  before 
September  30,  1976,". 

(c)  Such  section  205  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  207  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1976.  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Administrator  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized. 
Sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1977.  and  September  30.  1978. 
shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

Proportional 
"State  share 

Alabama    - —  -  COllO 

Alaska    - 0048 

Arizona   .0064 

Arkansas  .0109 

California - -     -0831 

Colorado    .0081 

Connecticut  .0123 

Delaware .0040 

District  of  Columbia.. .0040 

Florida 0361 
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Georgia   .0201 

Hawaii  _ .0070 

Idaho .0041 

Illinois .0526 

Indiana  .0219 

Iowa .0111 

Kansas .0123 

Kentucky   .0151 

Louisiana   .0123 

Maine .  0C55 

Maryland    .0382 

Massachusetts  .0279 

Michigan .0473 

Minnesota .0152 

Mississippi    .0076 

Missouri .0200 

Montana   .0020 

Nebraska ,0062 

Nevada    .0030 

New  Hampshire .  0068 

New  Jersey .0480 

New  Mexico .0026 

New  York .  1062 

North  Carolina .0209 

North   Dakota .0019 

Ohio .0560 

Oklahoma 0136 

Oregon _.. .0084 

Pennsylvania .0471 

Rhode  Island .0040 

South  Carolina .0132 

South   Dakota .0016 

Tennessee .0150 

Texas .0434 

Utah    0051 

Vermont    .0022 

Virginia .0222 

Washington   .0155 

West   Virginia ^  .0218 

Wisconsin .0201 

Wyoming .0012 

Virgin  Islands .0005 

Puerto  Rico .0090 

American    Samoa .0003 

Trust  Territories .  0020 

Guam .0010 

If  the  sums  allotted  to  the  States  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  made  subject  to  a  limitation  on  obli- 
gation by  an  appropriation  Act,  such  limita- 
tion shall  apply  to  each  State  In  proportion 
to  its  allotment. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978. 
no  State  shall  receive  less  than  one-third 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  allotment  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  Guam,  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories, 
not  more  than  forty  one-hundredths  of  1 
percentum  in  the  aggregate  shall  be  allotted 
to  all  four  of  these  Jurisdictions.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragraph  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  subject 
to  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1977,  and  September  30,  1978". 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  208(f)  (2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
2188)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  the  two-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  first  grant  Is  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  an  agen- 
cy. If  such  first  grant  Is  made  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  the  amount  of  each  such  grant 
to  such  agency  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  a  con- 
tinuing areawlde  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment planning  process  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  thereafter  the  amount 
granted  to  such  agency  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  cost  in  each  succeeding 
one-year  period.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
grant  made  to  an  agency  under  such  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  a  con- 
tinuing areawlde  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment planning  process  in  any  year.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  208(f) 
(3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)   is  amended  by  striking 


out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts.". 

(c)  Section  208(f)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1288)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  3,  1975,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1977,  and  September  30,  1978.". 

Sec.  205.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fi.<;cal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974;  and  $150,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  1977,  and  1978  for 
grants  to  States  under  this  section  which 
such  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Administrator  shall  provide 
for  an  eqxiltable  distribution  of  such  sums 
to  the  States  with  approved  methods  and 
procedures  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  206.  Subsection (b)  (1)  of  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  837).  Is  amended  by 
striking  "one-yeai"  and  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "The 
sums  first  made  available  for  obligation  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1978.". 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS  CONTINUATION 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(A)  the  construction  projects  I'sted  In 
Public  Law  94-355,  the  Public  Works  for  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Development  and  Energy  Re- 
search Appropriations  Act.  1977,  and  In 
Public  Law  94-351,  the  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1977,  represent  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional public  works  activity.  Such  projects 
are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment; 

(B)  such  projects  provide  long-term  ben- 
efits to  communities,  to  States,  and  to  the 
entire  Nation  In  terms  of  water  management, 
fiood  control,  navigation,  recreation,  and  en- 
hanced economic  activity;  and 

(C)  such  projects  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  after  protracted  hearings  and 
consideration  extended  over  many  years.  Ap- 
propriations have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  pursuant  thereto.  It  is  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  that  such  projects  should  not  be 
discontinued  except  by  following  the  legisla- 
tive process  provided  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  the  deferral  and 
resci.sKlon  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-344,  all 
appropriations  provided  in  Public  Laws 
94-355  and  94-351  for  construction  projects 
or  for  Investigation,  planning,  or  design  re- 
lated to  construction  projects  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation  by  the  President  and 
extended  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriations are  made,  with  the  exception  of 
those  appropriations  or  expenditures  relating 
to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  In  Mis- 
souri. 

Sec.  303.  With  the  exception  noted  relat- 
ing to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project  In 
Ml£.50url,  section  302  of  this  Act  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  have  the  legal  effect  of  a 
resolution  disapproving  any  deferral  of 
budget  authority  previously  provided  for 
construction  projects  in  Public  Law  93-355 
or  in  any  prior  law  appropriating  funds  for 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  or  for  construction  projects  in 
Public  Law  94-351  or  any  prior  law  appro- 


priating funds  for  construction  projects  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  provided 
for  in  section  1013(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  With  the  exception  noted 
relating  to  the  Meramec  Park  Lake  project 
In  Missouri,  section  302  is  also  equivalent 
to  a  congressional  statement  of  intent  not 
to  uphold  any  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity with  regard  to  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  projects  In  Public  Law  94-351 
or  for  construction  projects  In  any  prior  law 
appropriating  funds  for  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  lor 
In  section  1012(b)   of  Public  Law  93-344. 

Sec.  304.  It  Is  hereby  reiterated  that  the 
Interest  rates  or  rates  of  discount  to  b« 
used  to  assess  the  return  on  the  Federal 
Government's  Investment  in  projects  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  shall  be  those  Interest  rates  or 
rates  of  discount  established  by  Public  Law 
93-251,  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974,  or  by  any  prior  law  authorizing 
projects  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such 
clerical  and  technical  corrections  as  are 
necessary  in  the  engrossment  of  S.  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  11  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  11),  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tliat  H.R.  11  be  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  text  of  S.  427  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11  and  request  a  con- 
ference witli  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Burdick,  Muskie,  Bentsen, 
Anderson,  Moynihan,  Stafford,  Chafee, 
DoMENici,  and  McClure  the  conferees 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BURDKTK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  400  copies  of 
H.R.  11  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  that 
the  biU  as  passed  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piesdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  c  ilendar  num- 
ber 33,  S.  427  a  bill  to  pro\  ide  additional 
authorizations  for  the  public  works  em- 
ployment program,  to  au  horlze  a  pro- 
gram for  employment  of  eenage  youth 
In  community  Improvera  tnts  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes,  I  e  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<:ER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  the  following  oc- 
curred : ) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th  ;  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  S.  427  be  vitiated;  that 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  thei  eon  be  trans- 
ferred to  HH.  11,  and  tha<  S.  427  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKjER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr. 
move  to  reconsider  the  vot^ ' 
measure  was  passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the 

The  motion  to  lay  on  ^he  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(This  concludes  proceedings  that  oc- 
curred earlier.) 
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(The  following  morning 
transacted  today : ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 


Messages  from  the  President 
United    States    were 
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secretaries. 
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sages  from  the  President 
States   submitting  sundry 
which  were  referred  to 
committees. 
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are  printed  at  the  end 
proceedings.) 
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appropriate 
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REPORT    ON    THE 

ROOM  INDUSTRY 

FROM   THE    PRESIDE!  rr 


The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
the  Senate  the  following 
the  President  of  the  United 
was    referred    to    the 
Finance: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Sect  on  203(b)  (2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  enclosed  is  a 
report  to  the  Congress  set  ing  forth  my 
determination  that  import  relief  for  the 
U.S.  canned  mushroom  industry  is  not 
in  the  national  economic  interest,  and 
explaining  the  reasons  for  my  decision. 

JiKMY  Carter. 
The  WmiE  House,  Mardfi  10.  1977. 


REPORTS  OF  COMKIITTEES 

The  following  reports  cjf  committees 
were  submitted: 


President,    I 
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business  was 


PRESIDENT 
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to 
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rei  leived     today 
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R  laid  before 

nessage  from 

States,  which 

Cbmmittee    on 


By  Mr.  Nelson,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Official  Conduct: 

S.  Res.  110.  An  original  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  for  other  purp>oees  (Rept.  No. 
95-49). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE, 
AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  favorably  .sundry  nomi- 
nations in  the  Coast  Guard  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and,  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  thera  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  January  18,  19,  February  21, 
and  March  1,  1977,  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  174 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Report  95-37,  the 
report  on  S.  174,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  material  was  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Baker.    Mr.   Ribicoff.   Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
DeConcini,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  LucAR,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr.    McClellan,    Mr.    Metzenb.^um, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  Mr.  Riegle.   Mr.  Sasseb,  Mr. 
ScHMrrr,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  964.  A  bill  to  provide  the  salaries  of  cer- 
tain  positions   and   Individuals   which    were 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall  not  be  In- 
creased by  the  first  comparability  pay  ad- 
justment occurring  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole) : 
S.  965.  A  bin  to  amend  section  103  of  the 
Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954   to   provide 
that   bonds  issued  to  finance  facilities   for 
production  and  purification  of  synthetic  na- 
tural  gas  by  coal   gasification  not  be  con- 
sidered  Industrial   development  bonds,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  966.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlor  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the 
diversion  of  amounts  received  as  campaign 
contributions  to  other  purposes  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  making  or  receipt  of  certain  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (by  request) : 
S    967.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1977  for  research,  develop- 
ment,  test,   and   evaluation   for   the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  family  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aryeh  Makleff; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHILES     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  coverage  to 
professional    employees;    to   the   Committee 
on  Human  Resources. 
By  JTr.  CHILES: 
S.  970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon  G. 
Denton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  971.   A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Sheila  J. 
Phelps;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr. 
NUNN)  : 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  make  grants  to  sup- 
port the  development  and  operation  of  small 
business    development  centers    In   order   to 
provide    small    business    with    management 
development,  technical  information,  product 
planning  and  development,  and  domestic  and 
International  market  development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young-Shlk 
Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  974.   A  bill   to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  allow  guar- 
antees for  fishing  vessels  to  equal  871/2  per- 
cent of  actual  cost;    to   the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Bayh.    Mr.    Case,    Mr.    Chafee,    Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Macnuson,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  975.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion  of   the   national   park   system;    to   the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable  Ag- 
ricultural Commodities  Act,  1930,  relating  to 
practices  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  ag- 
ricultural commodities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Ford,    Mr.    Huddleston,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  require  that  new  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  existing  electric  pow- 
erplauts    and    major    fuel-burning    Installa- 
tions, in  categories  to  be  determined,  utilize 
other  than  natural  gas  or  petroleum  as  their 
primary  energy  source   In  compliance   with 
applicable  environmental  requirements,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 
S.  978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  E. 
Reilly;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  sentencing  of  defendants  convicted  of 
certain  offenses;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
and  Postal  Service  employees  their  rights  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  In 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  Improper  political 
solicitations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  ATalrs. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Curtis, 
and  Mr.  Lucar)  : 
S.J.  Res.  37.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  the  President  to 
disapprove  parts  of  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  38.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  State  laws  relating  to 
the  termination  of  pregnancy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  965.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  bonds  issued  to  finance  fa- 
cilities for  production  and  purification  of 
synthetic  natural  gas  by  coal  gasification 
not  be  considered  industrial  development 
bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
coal  gasification   facilities  financing  act 

OP     1977 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senator  Dole,  and 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill,  the  Coal 
Gasification  Facilities  Financing  Act  of 
1977. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
complex.  It  would  remove  any  question  of 
Federal  income  tax  exemption  from  the 
interest  on  bonds  issued  by  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  coal  gasification  plants. 
The  tax  code  does  not  now  treat  "syn- 
thetic natural  gas  plants"  at  all,  the  per- 
tinent language  having  been  adopted 
some  years  past.  Consequently,  it  is  open 
to  question  as  to  whether  securities 
issued  by  local  government  units  might 
be  "industrial  development  bonds"  under 
the  existing  laws.  Given  the  absence  of 
definitive  language,  any  community 
which  is  in  a  position  to  construct  and 
finance  a  coal  gasification  project  under 
present  law  is  required  to  limit  contract 
sales  of  project  output  in  a  fashion  that 
is  cumbersome  and  inefficient. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  clearly 
remove  any  question  of  "industrial  devel- 
opment bond"  status  for  bonds  or  other 
securities  issued  by  political  subdivisions 
of  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
facilities  for  the  production  and  purifica- 
tion of  synthetic  natural  gas  through 
coal  gasification,  including  functionally 
related  facilities.  Thus,  communities 
could  construct,  own,  and  operate  coal 
gasification  projects,  including  support 
and  auxiliary  systems,  and  finance  such 
projects  using  tax-exempt  securities. 

The  bill  would  have  the  affect  of  re- 
ducing costs  for  consumers  who  use  the 
synthetic  natural  gas  and  other  output 
of  such  projects  so  financed.  This  be- 
comes doubly  important  during  a  period 
when  energy  costs,  by  any  definition,  are 
expected  to  sharply  escalate.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  bill,  if 
adopted,  could  make  substantial  addi- 
tional supplies  to  interstate  pipeline  re- 
serves and  deliverabilities. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  al- 
low and  promote  local  determination  and 
resolution  of  a  major  problem  facing  the 
Nation.  The  method  authorized  by  this 


bill  has  proven  to  be  workable  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  projects  con- 
structed, without  subsidy  or  Federal  in- 
terference, throughout  the  Nation.  The 
formula  has  been  successfully  utilized  in 
a  public -private  sector  partnership  in  fi- 
nancing a  broad  range  of  pollution 
abatement  projects  which  have  signifi- 
cantly contributed  to  a  cleanup  of  our 
environment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
recognition  that  the  energy  problems 
facing  the  Nation  rank  equally  in  impor- 
tance and  severity  as  do  the  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  which  have  been 
previously  addressed  on  a  massive  scale. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  bill's 
provisions  and  benefits  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

SmjATlON  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 

Mr.  President,  section  103(a)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  generally 
provides  for  the  excludability  from  gross 
income  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes 
of  interest  on  "the  obligations  of  a  State, 
a  Territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  scope  of  this  exemption  is  limited 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  103.  which 
provides  that  subsection  (a)  (1)  does  not 
apply  to  any  "industrial  development 
bond."  "Industrial  development  bond" 
is  defined  as  an  obligation  which  is  "part 
of  an  issue  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  in  any  trade  or  business 
""carried  on  by  any  person  who  is  not  an 
exempt  person"  and  "the  payment  of  the 
principal  or  interest  in  which — under 
the  terms  of  such  obligation  or  any  un- 
derlying obligation— Is,  in  whole  or  In 
major  part  •  •  •  secured  by  any  inter- 
est in  property  used  or  to  be  used  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  in  payments  in  re- 
spect of  such  property  or  •  •  •  to  be 
derived  from  payments  in  respect  to 
property,  or  borrowed  money,  used  or  to 
be  used  in  a  trade  or  business." 

An  exempt  person  for  this  purpose  in- 
cludes States  and  local  governmental 
units  and  certain  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

Subsection  103(b)  (4)  exempts  from  the 
general  rule  with  respect  to  industrial 
development  bonds  any  issue  of  such  ob- 
ligations "substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide" facilities  falling  into  certain  ex- 
empt categories  regarded,  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes,  as  serving  a  particu- 
larly important  general  public  use. 

Among  these  categories  of  exempt  fa- 
cilities are  "facilities  for  the  local  fur- 
nishing of  electric  energy  or  gas."  An  Is- 
sue of  governmental  obligations  used  to 
finance  facilities  for  the  production  and 
purification  of  synthetic  natural  gas  by 
a  coal  gasification  process  would,  under 
existing  law.  be  an  issue  of  "industrial 
development  bonds"  if  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  Treasury  Regulations  section 
1.103-7  (b)(5)  were  met. 

Generally  speaking,  these  requirements 
are  to  the  effect  that:  first,  one  nonex- 
empt  person  agrees  to  take,  or  to  take 
or  pay  for,  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
output  of  such  a  facility,  or  second,  two 
or   more   nonexempt   persons,   each   of 


which  pays  annually  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum payment  exceeding  3  percent  of  the 
average  annual  debt  sei-vice  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue,  agree  to  take,  or  to 
take  or  pay  for,  more  than  25  percent 
of  such  output,  and  third,  payments  with 
respect  to  such  agreements  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  debt  service  with 
respect  to  the  issue. 

Under  the  foregoing  rules,  bonds  is- 
sued by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
unit  to  finance  the  cost  of  a  plant  for 
the  production  and  purification  of  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  by  a  coal  gasification 
process  would  be  "industrial  development 
bonds"  if  contracts  were  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  sale  of  the  output  thereof 
on  a  take-or-pay  basis  to  investor  owned 
utilities,  industrial  companies,  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  excess  of  tne 
amounts  stipulated  in  the  foregoing  reg- 
ulation. 

Further,  such  industrial  development 
bonds  could  not  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion provided  in  section  103(b)(4)(E) 
as  being  issued  to  provide  "facilities  for 
the  local  furnishing  of  electrical  energy 
or  gas."  Treasury  Regulations  section 
1.103-8(f)  (2)(iii)  requires  that  such  a 
facility  be  "a  part  of  a  system  provid- 
ing service  to  the  general  populace  of 
one  or  more  communities  or  municipal- 
ities, but  in  no  event  more  than  two  con- 
tiguous counties— or  a  political  equiv- 
alent— whether  or  not  such  counties  are 
located  in  one  State." 

The  economies  of  scale  in  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  natural  gas  by  coal  gasi- 
fication processes  are  such  that  it  is  gen- 
erally not  feasible  to  construct  facilities 
with  the  limited  capacity  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  two-county  local 
furnishing  rule  quoted  above.  Thus,  in 
order  for  a  tax-exempt  financing  to  be 
available  for  such  a  facUity,  the  use 
sale  contracts  for  the  output  of  such  a 
facility  must  be  limited  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Treasury  Regula- 
tion section  1.103-7^H5),  described 
above. 

Take-or-pay  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
such  output  to  entities  with  a  demon- 
strable ability  to  meet  debt  service  re- 
quirements are  generally  necessary  to 
the  financing  of  substantial  output  fa- 
cilities such  as  those  contemplated  by 
the  act.  Although  tax-exempt  financing 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  achieved  within 
the  25  percent  and  3  percent  limits  im- 
posed by  section  1.103-7(b)  (5)  of  the 
Treasury  Regulations,  compliance  there- 
with will,  in  most  cases,  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  credit  rating  of  bonds 
issued  to  provide  the  facilities,  result- 
ing in  higher  interest  cost,  and  there- 
fore higher  cost  for  the  gas  to  be  pro- 
duced, than  would  be  the  case  without 
such  limits.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  create  an  ade- 
quate credit  to  permit  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  at  any  Interest  rate  without  the 
security  that  could  be  provided  by  take- 
or-pay  contracts  in  excess  of  those 
limits. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  that  facilities  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  natural  gas  by 
coal  gasification  processes  would  be  In 
the  same  category  as  pollution  control 
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facilities,  solid  waste 
facilities  for  furnishing  w 
exempt  facilities  describee 
(b)(4).   Municipal  bonds 
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tion  of  transportation  of 
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The  bill  would  insure 
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States,  or  any  political 
of  the  foregoing,  or  the 
lumbia  could  own  the 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  our 
with   an   analysis  of  its 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectloi  i 
analvsls  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  965 
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"(1)  facilities  that  directly  perform  the 
coal  gasification  process, 

"(2)  facilities  for  the  on-site  production, 
transportation,  handling,  storage,  or  treat- 
ment of  coal  and  other  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies, or  materials.  In  process  preparatory  to 
the  coal  gasification  process, 

"(3)  facilities  for  the  on-site  economic 
racovery.  recycling,  handling,  storage,  treat- 
ment, or  utilization  of  by-product  materials 
or  energy  generated  by  the  coal  gasification 
process, 

"(4)  facilities  for  on-site  handling,  trans- 
portation, or  Increasing  the  b.t.u.  content  per 
unit  of  volume,  of  synthetic  natural  gas 
produced  by  the  coal  gasification  process, 
and 

"(5)  other  facilities  which  are  on-«lte,  to 
the  extent  functionally  related  and  subordi- 
nate to  any  facilities  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (4). 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'syn- 
thetic natural  gas'  means  any  product  of 
a  coal  gasification  process  which  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  natural  gas,  regardless  of 
Its  chemical  composition  or  b.t.u.  content. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  no  deduction  or  credit  shall  be 
allowed  with  respect  to,  or  by  reason  of,  any 
facility  to  which  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  (H)  apply.  The  adjusted  ba^ls 
of  any  facility  acquired  with  the  proceeds 
of  any  obligations  to  which  this  subsection 
apply  shall  be  zero.". 

Analysis  op  the  Act 

The  proposed  Act  would  amend  section 
103(b)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  subparagraph  (H) . 
Section  103(b)  provides  generally  that  In- 
terest on  "Industrial  development  bonds" 
Issued  by  a  State,  Territory,  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colum.bla  Is  includable  In  gross  In- 
come. Section  103(4)  provides  for  the  ex- 
cludabiUty  from  gross  income  of  Interest  on 
Industrial  development  bonds  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  facilities  In  certain  categories  re- 
garded, for  purposes  of  Federal  tax  law,  as 
serving  a  particularly  important  general  pub- 
lic use.  Subparagraph  (H)  would  add,  as  a 
new  category  of  facilities  serving  such  a  pub- 
lic use,  publicly  owned  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction and  purification  of  synthetic  natural 
gas  by  coal  gasification  processes. 

The  proposed  Act  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section 103  (f),  after  appropriate  redeslgna- 
tion  of  subsections,  that  would  define  the 
kinds  of  property  constituting  facilities  de- 
scribed In  section  103(b)(4)(H)  eligible  for 
financing  with  tax-exempt  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds. 

The  five  kinds  of  property  that  would  con- 
stitute facilities  for  production  and  purifica- 
tion of  synthetic  natural  gas  by  coal  gasifi- 
cation processes  would  be  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  Facilities  that  directly  perform  the 
coal  gasification  process.  The  coal  gasi- 
fication process  Itself  is  limited  to  any 
particular  process  or  combination  of  proc- 
esses. It  being  recognized  that  there  are 
currently,  and  capable  of  being  devel- 
oped In  the  future  more  than  one  coal 
gasification  process  that  could  be  used 
to  produce  and/or  purify  synthetic  natural 
gas.  Such  facilities  include  only  the  land, 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in  the  actual 
coal  gasification  process,  which  generally  con- 
stitutes approximately  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  entire  plant  for  production  and 
purification  of  synthetic  natural  gas  by  a 
coal  gasification  process. 

(2)  Facilities  for  the  onslte  production, 
tran.sportatlon.  handling,  storage  and  treat- 
ment of  coal  and  other  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies and  materials  In  process  preparatory  for 
the  coal  gasification  process.  This  category 
would   Include  such   things  as  onslte  coal 


storage  facilities  and  conveyers,  but  would 
not  Include  facilities  for  the  off-site  mining 
of  coal  or  the  transportation  thereof  from 
the  mine  to  the  coal  gasification  plant  site. 

(3)  On-site  facilities  for  the  economic  re- 
covery, recycling,  handling,  storage,  treat- 
ment and  utilization  of  byproduct  materials 
or  energy  generated  by  the  coal  gasification 
process.  The  economic  feasibility  of  at  least 
one  of  the  available  coal  gasification  proc- 
esses depends  heavily  upon  the  recovery  of 
byproducts  such  as  naphtha,  tar  oil,  tar,  am- 
monia, phenols,  sulphur,  coal  fines  and  ash 
Property  eligible  for  tax-exempt  financing 
under  this  heading  would  be  limited.  In  the 
case  of  byproducts  to  be  sold,  to  facilities 
necessary  to  process  such  byproducts  to  the 
earliest  stage  at  which  such  byproducts  are 
marketable.  Thus,  facilities  for  the  conver- 
sion of  heat  into  steam  which  Is  sold  to  a 
third  party  would  qualify  for  tax  exempt  fi- 
nancing, but  facilities  that  would  utilize  tar 
or  other  byproducts  In  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  fabrics  or  materials  would  not 
qualify,  even  If  located  on  the  same  site  as 
the  coal  gasification  plant. 

(4)  Facilities  for  on-site  handling,  trans- 
portation and  Increasing  the  b.t.u.  content 
per  unit  of  volume  of,  synthetic  natural  gas 
production  by  the  coal  gasification  process. 
This  category  would  Include  pipes  necessary 
to  transmit  such  gas  on  the  plant  site  and 
storage  facilities,  but  would  not  Include  any 
gas  pipeline  or  other  transmission  facilities 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  plant  site.  Also 
Included  in  this  category  are  facilities  for 
increasing  the  b.t.u.  content  of  such  gas  up 
to  pipeline  quality.  While  gas  produced  by  a 
coal  gasification  process  may  be  sold  locally 
for  some  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes 
without  upgrading  Its  b.t.u.  content,  fa- 
cilities to  Increase  the  b.t.u.  level  are  neces- 
sary in  order  for  such  gas  to  be  acceptable  for 
commlrgUng  and  transmission  through  pipe- 
lines from  the  plant  site  to  the  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  greatest  need  for  such  gas 
may  exist.  Gas  that  does  not  meet  such  pipe- 
line quality  Is  not  useable  for  residential 
heating  purposes. 

(5)  Other  on-site  fucllltles  to  the  extent 
functionally  related  and  subordinate  to  any 
facilities  described  In  the  preceding  four  par- 
agraphs. This  category  Includes  such  Items  as 
buildings  and  other  structures,  power  sources 
and  other  utilities,  fences,  cafeterias,  wash- 
rooms, other  facilities  to  accommodate  per- 
sonnel, parking  lots,  administrative  service 
facilities,  and  facilities  required  to  comply 
with  exl'ting  or  future  environmental  stand- 
ards, regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  fa- 
cilities would  be  financeable  on  a  tax-exempt 
basis  under  present  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
Senator  Pearson  in  the  Introduction  of 
the  Coal  Gasification  Facilities  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1977. 

This  measure  is  most  important  to  the 
city  of  Wichita.  Yet.  the  impact  of  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  would  be  nation- 
wide in  effect.  Presently,  mimicipalities 
are  faced  with  a  complex  procedure  to 
follow  in  their  efforts  to  have  tax-exempt 
status  for  bonds  that  they  sell  to  finance 
the  construction  of  coal-gasification 
plants.  While  this  process  does  not  hinder 
the  ultimate  outcome  in  most  cases,  it 
costs  the  city  money  and  delays  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  sources  of  en- 
ergy. Adoption  of  the  Coal  Gasification 
Facilities  Financing  Act  of  1977  would 
not  reduce  Federal  revenues.  It  would 
only  reduce  the  paperwork  that  Ameri- 
can municipalities  are  now  subjected  to 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  more  services 
to  their  citizens. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
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national  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  new  energy  resources.  Coal  gasifica- 
tion projects  such  as  the  city  of  Wichita 
has  planned  turn  one  of  our  most  abun- 
dant sources  of  energy  into  one  that  is 
becoming  Increasingly  scarce.  This  type 
of  initiative  by  local  governments  should 
be  encouraged  by  Congress. 

Simplification  of  the  tax  code  as  it  re- 
lates to  treatment  of  municipal  bonds 
used  to  finance  coal  gasification  opera- 
tions would  not  be  without  precedent. 
In  the  past.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ex- 
tend such  favorable  treatment  to  bonds 
Issued  to  provide  facilities  for  the  local 
furnishing  of  electrical  energy  or  gas. 
The  changes  made  by  this  bill  are  only 
technical  and  would  not  alter  any  sub- 
stantive section  of  the  tax  code. 

The  problem  that  Wichita  faces  is 
pressing.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  this  is  only  a  tech- 
nical amendment  and  Is  one  that  is  con- 
sistent with  national  policy. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
hibit the  diversion  of  amounts  received 
as  campaign  contributions  to  other  pur- 
poses and  to  prohibit  the  making  or  re- 
ceipt of  certain  contributions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  practice  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  using  private  donations  to 
finance  official  expenses  or  duties  of  of- 
fice. These  so-called  ofiQce  accounts  or 
slush  funds  as  they  are  sometimes  known 
to  the  public,  are  the  source  of  countless 
and  continual  problems,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  simply  no  effective  way  to 
properly  regulate  them  so  as  to  prevent 
the  potential  for,  or  appearance  of  abuse. 

I  am  therefore  offering  this  proposal 
which  would  prohibit  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  anyone  holding  Federal  office 
from  diverting  excess  campaign  funds  to 
office  accounts  or  from  accepting  private 
donations  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  associated  with  the 
performance  of  official  duties. 

I  am  greatly  heartened  by  the  progress 
which  Congress  Is  making  In  establishing 
a  strict  and  meaningful  code  of  ethics 
for  Its  Members  and  employees.  The 
measure  adopted  and  under  considera- 
tion conform  very  closely  to  my  long- 
held  views  on  the  subject  and  to  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced.  I  think  this  par- 
ticular prohibition  is  needed,  however,  to 
guarantee  that  private  interests  do  not 
have  superior  access  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  a  Federal  oflScial  through 
the  device  of  helping  to  Improve  that 
ofBcIal's  effectiveness  In  office.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  matters  In  this 
light  and  will  abolish  these  troublesome 
funds.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
317  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (2  U.S.C.  439a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"PROHIBmON  OF  DrvERSION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
funds;  PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  Amounts  contributed  to  or 
for  the  use  of  a  candidate  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  making 
an  expenditure  (as  defined  In  section  301 
(f)(1)). 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
an  individual  who  holds  Federal  ofilce  may 
not  \ise  any  funds  donated  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
by  him  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
holder  of  Federal  office.  No  person  may  donate 
funds  to  such  an  Individual  to  be  used  for 
that  ptirpose,  nor  shall  any  person  (other 
than  the  individual  ofllceholder)  make  any 
payment  or  transfer  of  anything  of  value  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  such  expenses  of 
such  an  Individual  except  as  provided  by 
law.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  takes  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (by  request)  : 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1977  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  family  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1977  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  family  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  Its  pur- 
pose to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Defense, 
Washington.  B.C..  March  4.  1977. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peestoent:  The  President  has 
submitted  a  supplemental  request  for  Fiscal 
Year  1977  representing  an  increase  In  the 
amounts  requested  for  appropriation  In  cer- 
tain accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  request  results  from  an  Increased  need 
for  funds  because  of  pay  Increases  last  Oc- 
tober. Some  of  the'e  Increased  amounts  will 
require  fund  authorization  purexiant  to  sec- 
tion 138(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  section  507  of  Public  Law  87-554,  July 
27,  1962. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  forwarded  herewith 
legLslatlon,  "To  authorize  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1977  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  family  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes."  Tlils  proposal 
is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  leg- 
islative program  for  the  95  th  Congress  and 


the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  baa 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

In  accordance  with  usual  practices,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be  fur- 
nished with  such  additional  Information  as 
It  may  require  In  connection  with  this  re- 
quest. A  similar  request  Is  being  forwarded 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

L.   NiEOERLEHNXR, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  extend  Its  coverage 
to  professional  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  for  myself  and  Senators 
Stone,  and  Sparkman.  S.  969,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  protections  of  the  Service 
Contract  Act  to  professionals. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  314, 
which  was  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Thompson  and  Corman  earlier  this  year. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
protect  engineers  and  professionals  from 
the  abuses  of  wage  busting,  a  practice 
which  has  forced  them  to  accept  dras- 
tically lower  salaries  when  service  con- 
tracts are  recompeted.  For  instance,  in 
Brevard  County,  Fla.,  new  contractors, 
forced  through  competition  to  trim  costs 
to  the  bone,  have  offered  engineers  the 
same  positions  they  had  held  in  prior 
service  contracts — but  at  a  substantial 
drop  in  salary. 

Presently,  the  Service  Contract  Act 
functions  first,  to  determine  a  minimum 
level  of  wages  and  fringe  benefits  to  be 
furnished  to  the  various  classes  of  cov- 
ered employees  and  second,  in  successor 
contracts,  to  protect  those  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  levels  reached  through 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Congress  enacted  the  legislation  in  1965 
to  protect  blue  collar  service  contract 
employees  from  similar  wage  busting 
bidding  practices.  In  1972,  Congress 
passed  amendments  to  protect  those  cov- 
ered employees  whose  wage  and  fringe 
benefits  were  reached  through  collective- 
bargaining  agreements.  Last  year,  Con- 
gress further  amended  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  to  clarify  its  intent  regarding 
coverage  of  white  collar  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  the  same  protection 
to  professionals  that  is  presently  provided 
to  all  others  under  the  act.  It  would 
eliminate  the  specter  of  professionals 
with  families  and  a  mortgage  scrambling 
to  accept  positions  which  require  sophis- 
ticated technical  expertise,  yet  barely  pay 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  believe  that  an  Important  conse- 
quence of  introducing  this  bill  today  will 
be  to  focus  attention  upon  the  wage  bust- 
ing of  professionals.  In  the  meantime,  I 
recognize  that  this  legislation  represents 
one  of  several  ways  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. The  most  important  task  before  us 
and  the  professional  and  engineering 
commimlty  today  Is  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  method  wUl  provide  the 
most  effective  solution  to  the  problem. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  969 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembltd.  That  section 
2(a)(1)  or  the  Service  Contact  Act  of  1965 
(41  U.S.C.  351(a))  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Act")  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "arm.s-length  negotlatlc  ns"  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  with  ngard  to  profes- 
sionals whose  services  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  described  in  tt  e  National  Stir- 
vey  of  Professional,  Administrative,  Techni- 
cal and  Clerical  Pay,  Issued  ]  lursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5,  United  I  Itates  Code,  the 
prevailing  rates  for  such  eriployees  In  any 
locality  shall  not  be  less  th  in  the  rate  de- 
scribed In  the  National  Su  -vey  of  Profes- 
sional, Administrative,  Tech  ileal  and  Cleri- 
cal Pay.". 

S£c.  2.  Section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Ira:  nedlately  after 
"arm's-length  negotiations,"  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  with  regard  to  professionals 
whose  services  are  substantli  lly  the  same  as 
those  described  In  the  Natl  onal  Survey  of 
Professional,  Administrative,  Technical  and 
Clerical  Pay,  Issued  pursuant  to  section  6305 
of  title  5,  United  States  Cod  ',  the  prevailing 
rates  for  such  employees  in  a  ly  locality  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  rate  described  in  the 
National  Survey  of  Professioi  ;al,  Administra- 
tive, Technical  and  Clerical  1  ay.". 

8ec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  afler  "Sec.  4.  (c)" 
the  following:  "(1)",  and  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 4(c)  by  adding  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(11)  No  contractor  or  subc  antractor  under 
a  contract,  which  succeeds  a  <  iontraet  subject 
to  this  Act  and  under  whi{  h  substantially 
the  same  services  are  fumishi  tl,  shall  pay  any 
service  employee  under  sue  ii  contract  less 
than  the  salaries  and  fringe  leneflts.  Includ- 
ing accrued  salaries  and  frlige  benefits,  to 
which  such  service  employee  rould  have  been 
entitled  if  he  were  employed  under  the 
predecessor  contract.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'service  c  nployee'  means 
any  person  engaged  in  the  p  2rformance  of  a 
contract  entered  into  by  th ;  United  States 
and  not  exempt  under  sectio:  i  7,  whether  ne- 
gotiated or  advertised,  the  p  -Incipal  purpose 
of  which  is  to  furnish  servlc  !s  in  the  United 
States  and  shall  Include  a  1  such  persons 
regardless  of  any  contracti  lal  relationship 
that  may  be  alleged  to  exist  between  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  ani  such  persons, 
other  than — 

"(1)  any  person  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive  or  administrative  :apacity  (as  de- 
fined In  part  541  of  title  29,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  and  any  subset;  uent  revision  of 
those  regulations):  and 

"(2)  any  person  employed  in  a  professional 
capacity  (as  defined  in  oart  541  of  title  29. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulatloni  i,  and  any  sub- 
sefluent  revision  of  tho«e  regulations)  pro- 
vided that  such  person  is  cdmpensated  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  that  rec<  Ived  bv  Federal 
CStovemment  employees  in  trade  15.  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  as  provldei  1  in  section  6332 
(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  there  sf  the  following 
new  section  11: 

"Sec.  11,  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  determination  of  minimum  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  for  the  varloi  s  classes  of  pro- 
fessional employees  under  t  ao  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  shall 
conform  with  the  most  recei  it  National  Sur- 
vey of  Professional,  Adralnii  tratlve.  Techni- 


cal and  Clerical  Pay  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  prepared  by 
its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  To  the  extent 
that  such  survey  does  not  cover  fringe  bene- 
fits or  does  not  cover  average  salaries  in  the 
United  States  for  any  class  of  professional 
employees,  such  determination  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  all  contracts  subject  to 
this  Act  as  soon  as  it  Is  administratively 
feasible  to  do  so.  In  any  event,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  determinations  with  respect 
to  the  contracts  subject  to  this  Act  which  are 
entered  into  during  the  applicable  fiscal  year 
described  In  section  10  hereof,  no  later  than 
June  30.  1977.". 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and 
Mr.  NuNN) : 

S.  972.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  grants 
to  support  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  small  business  development 
centers  In  order  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness with  management  development, 
technical  infonnation,  product  planning 
and  development,  and  domestic  and  In- 
ternational market  development,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Com.mittee,  I  am  Introducing 
today  a  bill  entitled  "The  Small  Business 
Development  Center  Act  of  1977." 

This  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  estab- 
lish Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters at  cooperating  imiversities,  to  aid 
small  businesses  with  their  management 
problems.  The  program  is  Intended  to 
provide  guidance  to  small  business  peo- 
ple similar  to  that  currently  provided  to 
farmers  through  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service. 

The  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ters will  provide  a  central  location  for 
small  business  to  seek  management  as- 
sistance. An  analyst  will  be  assigned  to 
each  problem  and  will  stay  with  It 
through  the  entire  process.  Eventually, 
various  centers  will  begin  to  develop  gen- 
eral approaches  to  the  needs  of  the  area, 
utilizing  the  resources  available  to  the 
university.  Other  centers  wiil  do  depth 
research,  provide  Innovation  centers, 
and  develop  and  share  technology.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  network  of  the 
centers  so  that  centers  can  refer  clients 
with  special  problems  to  the  location 
with  the  resources  which  can  best  solve 
the  problem. 

The  responsibility  for  administering 
the  program  will  be  assigned  to  the  SBA. 
The  bill  authorizes  some  changes  and 
additions  to  the  organization  in  order  to 
adequately  manage  the  program.  Appro- 
priate changes  wiil  be  made  at  the  SBA. 

SBA  Administrator  Mitchell  Kobelin- 
ski  recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Small  Bu-siness  Committee  that,  of  the 
400,000  small  business  failures  each  year, 
over  90  percent  are  attributable  to 
management  weaknesses.  This  failure 
rate  is  caused  in  part  by  the  complex 
environment  In  which  small  businesses 
must  now  operate.  The  staggering  pres- 
sures include  increasing  Federal  regula- 
tions witii  respect  to  safety,  environ- 
ment, advertising,  and  health;  long-term 
economic  uncertainty;  the  energy  crisis; 


rapid  technological  advances;  and  com- 
plex labor  agreements  and  laws. 

This  kind  of  business  environment 
creates  very  high  costs  of  information. 
Large  corporations  hire  staffs  and  con- 
sultants to  keep  themselves  abreast  of 
this  information.  Then  the  cost  of  these 
consultants  is  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Small 
businesses,  which  cannot  afford  large 
overhead  and  staffs,  are  simply  forced 
out  of  the  market.  Universities  react  to 
thLs  Increasing  market  concentration  by 
preparing  students  for  careers  with  large 
corporations. 

Businesses  which  turn  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  help  dis- 
cover an  agency  whose  traditional  re- 
liance is  on  financial  rather  than 
managerial  assistance.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  SBA's  personnel  is  devoted  to  its 
loan  programs.  Management  assistance 
programs  are  severely  limited  and  imder- 
staffed.  Yet  managerial  assistance  pro- 
grams could  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  loan  programs. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  SBA  has 
been  working  with  universities  which 
established  programs  for  local  small  busi- 
nesses. Gradually  this  cooperation  has 
jelled  into  a  pilot  program  called  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center 
program.  This  program  is  designed  for 
small  business  people  to  receive  con- 
sultation on  management  or  technical 
problems  by  contacting  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  at  a  local  imi- 
versity.  This  year  the  SBA  has  made 
available  $300,000  to  test  the  concept  at. 
eight  universities  around  the  country. 
The  funding  covers  the  salaries  of  the 
director  and  receptionist/secretary  and 
some  minimal  overhead  at  each  uni- 
versity. All  other  funds  have  come  from 
the  imiversities  involved. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has  In- 
vestigated this  pilot  program  and  dis- 
covered much  evidence  of  its  effective- 
ness. This  bill  would  help  to  further  de- 
velop the  program.  The  response  of  the 
academic  and  the  small  business  com- 
munities to  such  an  expansion  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable  and  their  in- 
puts have  been  essential  in  developing 
this  bill. 

Small  business  development  centers 
might  eventually  be  established  at  imi- 
versities in  every  State.  Universities  have 
many  of  the  necessary  resources  on  site 
and  are  aware  of  other  sources  which 
may  be  necessary  to  solve  a  business 
problem.  Many  universities,  anxious  to 
expose  young  men  and  women  to  career 
opportunities  in  small  business,  have  en- 
couraged their  faculties  to  join  in  the 
program. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  of  Man- 
agement Assistance  will  be  upgraded  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement and  Technical  Assistance  who, 
in  addition  to  his  current  duties,  wiU  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. A  new  position  of  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  is  created.  Tliis  per- 
son will  report  to  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Management  and  Technical 
Assistance  and  will  have  sole  responsi- 
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bility  to  administer  the  small  business 
development  center  program  and  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  SBA  Management 
Council. 

An  advisory  board  is  established  to  as- 
sist the  Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
in  setting  policy,  selecting  participating 
universities,  and  establishing  budgets. 
The  board  shall  be  appointed  from  uni- 
versities, small  business,  associations  rep- 
resenting small  business,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  who  have  programs 
that  interact  with  this  program. 

Universities  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  program  will  make  application  to  the 
SBA,  demonstrating  their  capability  to 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  small 
business.  Since  the  act  specifies  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  fund  only  75 
percent  of  the  center's  expenses,  the  ap- 
plication wai  also  include  budget  data 
and  the  source  of  the  additional  funds. 
The  local  funding  availability  plus  the 
general  attitude  of  the  university  toward 
community  service  are  important  ingre- 
dients to  insuring  the  success  of  the 
program. 

The  act  intends  that  the  program  will 
evolve  gradually.  Fifteen  million  dollars 
is  authorized  for  grants  and  administra- 
tive expenses  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

In  addition  to  creating  centers,  the  act 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  research 
grants  to  be  awarded  to  universities  for 
specific  studies  of  problems  that  affect 
small  business  on  a  broad  scale.  The  bill 
authorizes  $5,000,000  for  these  grants  for 
fiscal  year  1978. 

In  summary,  this  bill  provides  a  much 
needed  public  service  to  an  integral  part 
of  our  economy,  the  small  business  com- 
munity. Small  Business  Development 
Centers  around  the  country  will  be  a  wel- 
come source  of  management  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small  businesses  in  the 
same  way  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  is  a  source  of  help  to  the  farmers. 
The  money  spent  will  be  a  fraction  of 
the  SBA  loan  programs.  The  Initial  out- 
lay should  easily  pay  for  Itself  through 
Increased  tax  receipts  due  to  higher 
profits  generated  by  a  stronger  small 
business  sector  through  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers. 

The  Federal  Government  has  at  least 
as  much  responslbUity  to  the  10  million 
small  businesses  as  it  has  to  the  Nation's 
farmers.  It  should  provide  management 
and  technical  assistance  centers  so  that 
every  small  business  can  obtain  help 
when  needed.  The  agricultural  research 
and  extension  programs  will  cost  the 
Government  over  $600  million  this  year. 
But  when  one  considers  that  the  United 
States  is  the  leading  agricultural  pro- 
ducer in  the  world  and  how  this 
strengthens  our  economy,  It  is  clear  that 
the  money  is  well  spent. 

A  strong  small  business  community  is 
crucial  to  our  economic  recovery— by 
creating  employment,  by  making  our 
products  more  competitive  internation- 
ally, and  by  strengthening  our  national 
tax  base. 

A  healthy  small  business  sector  is  the 
best  remedy  for  increasing  economic  con- 
centration and  constraints  on  competi- 
tion. This  bill  will  help  us  reach  these 
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goals  through  efficient  use  of  Federal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  072 

Be  Is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.^embled, 
SHORT  xnxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Development  Center  Act  of 
1977". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  small  business  concerns  rarely  have  ac- 
cess to  useful  and  practical  advice.  Informa- 
tion, and  services  of  the  types  which  are 
available  to  large  business  concerns  or, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
tension service,  to  farmers  and  agricultural 
business  concerns; 

(2)  small  business  would  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  a  single  source  of  assistance 
In  obtaining  loans  and  developing  equity 
capital.  In  obtaining.  Interpreting,  and  ap- 
plying analysis,  advice,  training  and  infor- 
mation including  but  not  limited  to  manage- 
ment, market,  or  product  development,  man- 
ufacturing, finance  and  technical  informa- 
tion. In  obtaining  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance relating  to  government  regulation, 
policies,  and  legal  problems,  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  entrepreneurs;  and 

(3)  Universities  are  aware  of  local  problems 
and  local  conditions  in  the  business  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  and  are  better 
equipped  than  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  and  establish  programs  designed  to 
aid  small  business  concerns  in  such  com- 
munities. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  stimu- 
late economic  diversity  and  to  foster  com- 
petition by  encouraging  the  development  of 
Small  Business  Development  Centers 
through  a  grant  program  giving  Universities 
wide  flexibility  in  developing  and  establish- 
ing centers  to  aid  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  existing  and  new  small  business 
concerns. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "AdmlnUtration"  means  the 
Small  Business  Administration; 

(2)  the  term  "Center"  means  State  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  and  regional 
Small  Business  Development  Centers  estab- 
lished or  operated  with  assistance  furnished 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  Advisory 
Board; 

(4)  the  term  "University"  means  any 
public  or  private  non-profit  institution  of 
higher  education  which  is  located  in  any 
State;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  territory,  possession,  or  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States. 

CENTER    GRANTS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Administration,  acting 
through  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Management  and  Technical  Assistance,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Universities  to 
assist  them  in  developing  and  operating 
Centers  to  carry  out  a  program  of  furnish- 
ing small  businesses  with  a  broad  range  of 
advice,    information,    and    assistance. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  maintain  a 
clearing  house  to  provide  for  the  dissemina- 


tion and  exchange  of  information  between 
Centers,  including  information  obtained  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  5,  Assistance  under  section  4  shall  be 
made  available  to  a  University  only  if  that 
University  has  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Administration  containing  such  Infor- 
mation and  assurances  as  the  Administra- 
tion may  prescribe  to  assure  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  competent  to  carry  out  activities 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

LUkllTATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  a  grant  to  finance  the  operation  or  de- 
velopment of  a  Center  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  eligible  activities  In 
the  operation  or  development  of  the  Center, 
as  determined  by  the  Administration,  after 
a  thorough  review  of  the  program  budget 
submitted  by  the  University.  Assistance 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  only  to  support  activities  described 
in  section  2(a)  (2)  or  such  other  comparable 
activities  as  are  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  are  designed  to  benefit  small 
business  concerns  by  providing  direct  in- 
formation or  assistance  or  by  providing  ac- 
cess to  business  analysts  who  can  refer  small 
business  concerns  to  available  experts  or  con- 
sultants. 

(b)  The  Administration  may  waive  the  75 
percent  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  a  grant  to  a  regional 
Center  which  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with 
Stat*  Centers  in  carrying  out  capital  inten- 
sive research  or  activities  Involving  product 
innovation,  technological  opportunity  anal- 
ysis, or  other  high  cost  activities  which  are 
approved  by  the  Administration, 

PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Small  Business  Administration  a  divi- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Man- 
agement and  Technical  Assistance  Division. 
The  division  shaU  be  headed  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
other  Associate  Administrators  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  Dep- 
uty Associate  Administrator  for  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Assistance  who  wUl  re- 
port to  the  Associate  Administrator  for  Man- 
agement and  Technical  Assistance,  and  who 
will  be  a  member  of  the  Management  Board 
of  the  Administration. 

(2)  The  sole  responslbUity  of  the  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  for  Management  and 
Technical  Assistance  shall  be  to  administer 
the  Small  Business  Development  Center  Pro- 
gram. His  duties  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  establlsliing  the  annual  program 
budget,  reviewing  the  annual  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  each  Center,  establl.shlng  appro- 
priate funding  levels  therefor,  selecting  Cen- 
ters to  participate  in  this  program  under  this 
Act,  establishing  policies  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  reviewing  applications 
for  research  grants  under  section  8  of  this 
Act.  and  conducting  audits  of  recipients  of 
grants  under  sections  4  and  8  of  this  Act,  The 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator  for  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Assistance  shall  confer 
with  and  seek  the  counsel  of  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  described  in 
this  section. 

(d)  (1)  There  Is  established  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  Advisory  Boanl 
which  shall  consist  of  14  members,  9  of  whom 
are  to  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  persons  of 
outstandmg  qualifications  known  to  be  fa- 
miliar and  sympathetic  with  small  business 
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RESEARCH    GRAKts 

Sec.  8.  The  Administration  acting  through 
the  Associate  Adminlstrato  -  for  Manage- 
ment and  Technical  Asslstan  :e.  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  tq  unlversilles,  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  bu  siness  concerns, 
to  support  research  to  idei  itlXy  and  solve 
managerial,  economic,  financial,  operational, 
technological,  or  other  problems  which  affect 
small  business  concerns.  T(i  carry  out  Its 
activities  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971 1 

AUTHORIZATIOir 

Src.  9.  There  are  authorizi  id  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  sect!  on  4  of  this  Act 
and  for  salaries  and  expenses  under  section 
7  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978. 
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Sec.  10.  The  Administration 
annually  to  the  Committees 
ness  in  the  Senate  and  the 
sentatives  a  report  on  its  activities 
Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
a  report,  the  Administration 
to  require  any  recipient  of 
this  Act  to  furnish  It  with  siich 
annually  or  otherwise   as  11 
prlate. 


SECTION-BY-SECTIOK    i  NALTSIS 
PINDINCS    AND    PtJR  i>OSE 

Section  2  Introduces  the  pr  ncipal  concepts 
of  the  bill: 

Small  businesses  lack  the 
corporations  have  to  high 
ment  and  technical  counsellig 

The    Agricultural    extensli  i 
rendered  invaluable  assistance 
community.  This  program 
model  to  aid  small  businesses 
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Universities  have  the  capability  to  organize 
and  service  small  business  development  cen- 
ters which  will  address  the  particular  needs 
of  the  community  and  region. 

SBDC's  will  help  promote  competition  and 
arrest  the  trend  towards  economic  concen- 
tration by  encouraging  the  startup  of  new 
businesse;  and  the  growth  of  existing 
concerns. 

DErlNITIONS 

Section  3  defines  the  following  terms; 

"Administration" 

"Center" 

"Board" 

"University" 

"State" 

CENTER    GRANTS 

Section  4  allows  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  grants  to  universities  for 
the  purpose  cf  establishing  state  and  regional 
SBDC's.  SBA  Is  to  maintain  a  clearing  house 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  by 
SBDC's  and  research  done  under  authority 
of  section  8. 

APPLICATIONS 

Section  6  directs  that  universities  must 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  SBA  that 
they  are  capable  of  administering  and  oper- 
ating an  SBDC. 

HMrTATIONS 

Section  6  enables  SBA  to  provide  75%  of 
the  funding  necessary  to  maintain  state 
SBDC'S.  The  universities  must  use  other  non- 
Federal  resources  to  defray  operational  costs. 

Regional  SBDC's  will  be  funded  100%  by 
SBA  to  undertake  capital  Intensive  activities 
such  as  product  Innovation  and  technological 
opportunity  analysis.  The  regional  center  ac- 
tivities are  designed  to  act  In  support  of 
state  SBDC's. 

PROGRAM   MANAGEMENT 

Section  7  establishes  within  SBA  a  Small 
Business  Management  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Division  to  be  headed  by  an  Associate 
Administrator. 

The  SBDC  program  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Deputy  Associate  .\dmlnlstrator  for 
Management  and  Technical  Assistance. 

There  will  be  a  14  member  advLsory  which 
shall  counsel  the  deputy  with  regard  to  the 
exercising  of  his  responsibilities.  Nine  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Three 
members  will  be  named  from  the  academic 
community  and  six  from  the  small  business 
sector.  The  balance  of  the  board  is  made  tip 
of  non-SBA  Federal  officials. 

The  board  shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  and 
shall  be  compensated  for  their  services  and 
expenses  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

RESEARCH   GRANTS 

Section  8  authorizes  SBA  to  make  grants 
to  public  and  private  institutions  as  well  as 
business  concerns  to  research,  identify,  and 
solve  managerial,  economic,  financial,  oper- 
ational, technological,  and  other  problems  af- 
fecting smaller  businesses.  Five  million  dol- 
lars may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Section  9  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $15 
million  for  the  administration  and  support 
of  the  SBDC  program  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

REPORTS 

Section  9  directs  SBA  to  report  annually 
to  the  Congressional  Small  Buslne.ss  Commit- 
tees on  the  activities  of  the  SBDC  program. 
SBA  may  In  turn  require  the  grant  recipients 
to  furnish  the  agency  with  annual  reports. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  in  introducing 
the  Small  Business  Development  Center 
Act  of  1977. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  ex- 
pand and  improve  one  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration's  most  promising 
and  Imaginative  initiatives — ^the  univer- 
sity business  development  center  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  allo'ws  a  designated  uni- 
versity, and  all  Its  component  parts,  to 
become  a  one-stop  center  where  small 
businessmen  and  women  may  obtain 
management  assistance,  evaluation,  and 
counseling.  They  are  able  to  learn  from 
expert  business  consultants  about  mar- 
keting opportunities  and  strategies, 
about  cost  accounting  and  effective  man- 
agement techniques.  In  this  way,  many 
potential  business  pitfalls  are  avoided. 

The  business  development  center  con- 
cept Is  based  on  similar  programs  offered 
through  our  Nation's  universities  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Research 
and  Extension  Service. 

These  programs  mobilize,  through  the 
university,  all  of  the  technical  advances 
and  management  methods  currently 
available  in  food  production,  harvesting, 
and  processing,  and  Insure  that  this 
knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  faced  by  the  family  farmer. 

This  approach  has  led  to  tremendous 
gains  in  food  productivity  and  to  a  sound 
and  stable  source  for  our  national  nutri- 
tional needs.  Last  year,  over  $600  million 
in  taxpayers'  funds  were  devoted  to  these 
efforts. 

Based  on  the  successful  utilization  of 
our  academic  resources  in  the  agricul- 
tural sphere,  the  university  business  de- 
velopment center  Is  Intended  to  offer 
similar  resources  and  expertise  to  pro- 
prietors of  business  in  the  nonagricul- 
tural  sectors  of  our  economy. ' 

It  will  coordinate  the  management  as- 
sistance capabilities  of  professional  busi- 
ness analysts  and  consultants,  of  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  business  students 
and  faculty,  of  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Government  person- 
nel, of  retired  executives  participating 
through  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives, and  of  volunteer  active  execu- 
tives participating  through  the  ACE  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  these  individuals  will  work  to- 
gether to  help  solve  the  problems  of  in- 
dividual businesmen  seeking  assistance. 

Of  the  400,000  business  failures  which 
occur  annually  nationwide,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  SBA  that  9  out  of  10  such  fail- 
ures are  due  to  lack  of  adequate  man- 
agement skills. 

The  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter program  does  not  guarantee  that  all 
of  these  entities  will  be  saved,  but  it  does 
offer  a  vehicle  to  fight  as  hard  as  possi- 
ble to  Instill  these  needed  skills  and  tal- 
ents, and  thereby  greatly  Increase  the 
chances  for  prosperity  and  growth. 

This  program  has  great  promise,  but 
thus  far  It  is  greatly  underfimded.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  there  has  been  only 
approximately  $300,000  in  funds  avail- 
able for  grants  to  designated  centers. 

As  of  next  Monday,  there  will  be  eight 
centers  designated  nationwide.  I  am 
pleasec;  to  note  that  on  that  date. 
March  14,  1977,  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Portland-Gorham  will  become  the 
eighth  such  center,  and  will  be  oflQclally 
dedicated. 

I  shall  be  in  attendance  at  this  cere- 
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mony  and  look  forward  to  congratulat- 
ing all  involved  for  their  significant  ac- 
complishments tlius  far  with  the  bene- 
fit of  relatively  little  Federal  money.  The 
University's  New  Enterprise  Institute, 
which  for  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
already  been  functioning  in  the  role  of 
a  business  development  center,  has  man- 
aged to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  a  5- 
year  $580,000  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation  along  with  a  $30,000 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, $40,000  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  $10,000  from  a  private 
donor. 

On  Monday,  the  institute  and  the  uni- 
versity will  ofBcially  receive  the  second- 
year  renewal  of  the  Kellogg  grant,  $125,- 
000  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  statewide  outreach,  and  an 
initial  $40,000  contract  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  through  the 
UBE)C  program. 

But  in  order  to  insure  the  long-term 
success  of  this  program  and  in  order  to 
allow  every  State  in  the  Nation  to  bene- 
fit from  similar  programs,  we  need  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  formally  recog- 
nize and  firmly  establish  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  concept. 

The  proposed  act  we  are  Introducing 
today  would  accomplish  this  goal.  The 
bill  establishes  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  Small  Business 
Management  Assistance  Division.  Within 
that  division,  a  full-time  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator will  undertake  direct  responsi- 
bility over  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  program. 

He  or  she  will  be  guided  by  an  Inde- 
pendent advisory  board  of  14  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  President.  Of  this 
group,  at  least  six  will  be  from  small 
businesses  and  at  least  three  from  the 
university  community. 

The  $300,000  per  year  now  available 
for  the  UBIX;  program  nationwide  would 
be  raised  to  $15  million  for  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Approximately  10  to  15  new  centers 
would  be  designated  next  year  and  in 
each  succeeding  year,  and  ultimately,  all 
50  States  would  benefit  from  this 
program. 

It  would  also  provide  $5  million  an- 
nually for  specific  research  grants  in 
this  area. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
aware  of  the  potential  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  their  own  States,  as  well  as  its 
past  success  in  the  State  of  Maine,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
Maine  magazine  entitled,  "Maine  Busi- 
ness: The  New  Enterprise  Institute 
Exists  'to  Increase  the  Competence,  Con- 
fidence, and  Connectedness  of  Maine  en- 
trepreneurs,' "  an  article  from  the  Maine 
Times  by  Barbara  RIegel  entitled,  "Sell- 
ing Maine  Products,"  and  an  article  from 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  by  Prank 
Sleeper  entitled,  "Salute  to  New  Enter- 
prise Institute,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Selling  Maine  Products 

Discovering  what  makes  consumers  buy 
When  they  enter  the  supermarket  is  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business  It  was  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  conference  In  Portland  called 


The  Market  Frontier:  Food  Processing  in 
Maine.  The  concept  brought  more  than  50 
representatives  of  Maine's  blueberry,  potato, 
poultry,  fish,  egg,  aquaculture,  apple  and 
packaging  Industries  to  Portland's  New  En- 
terprise Institute  to  find  out  what  motivates 
consumers  to  buy  one  product  lr.stead  of 
another. 

"The  gold  band  on  the  package  of  Heinz 
Crinkle  Cut  Deep  Fries  tells  you  the  con- 
tents are  something  special.  The  white  pack- 
age hints  of  purity.  Heinz  are  the  Tiffany  of 
French  fries;  the  package  shows  their  class." 

Robert  Pllskln  heads  a  New  York  City 
market  research  firm  which  catapulted  Heinz 
to  the  second  fastest  selling  French  fries  in 
the  country.  The  company's  key  to  success 
is  packaging. 

Pllskln,  who  also  designed  the  L'Eggs  egg, 
the  white  plastic  egg-shaped  container  which 
holds  L'Eggs  pantyhose,  studies  the  psy- 
chology of  consumer  buying  habits.  Subtle 
engineering,  not  sheer  coincidence,  is  behind 
your  choice  of  one  brand  Instead  of  another. 
Heinz  paid  Pllskln  thousands  of  dollars  for 
r.  market  research  study  and  advertising  cam- 
paign designed  to  appeal  to  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  buying  public.  The  big  corpora- 
tion tactics  represent  what  Maine  Industry 
could  do  If  it  thinks  big,  as  well  as  what  It 
can't  do  if  it  thinks  small.  Aiming  tov/ard  a 
relatively  small  speciality  market  was  the 
marketing  advice  a  Campbell  Soup  spokes- 
man gave  to  Maine  Industry. 

Corporation  executives  from  Campbell 
Soup,  General  Foods  and  ARA  Food  Services, 
with  a  reported  $1,300,000,000  In  sales  last 
year  In  school,  hospital  and  employee  cafe- 
terias all  over  the  country,  told  Maine  in- 
dustry that  packaging  Is  at  least  as  Important 
as  quality.  'When  a  quality,  fast-selling, 
brand-name  product  has  a  sudden  decUne  In 
sales.  It's  probably  because  a  competitor  came 
up  with  a  catchier  label,  said  William  Murphy 
of  Campbell  Soup.  Or  if  a  quality,  brand- 
name  product  never  gets  off  the  ground,  it's 
probably  because  the  label  wasn't  quite  ef- 
fective in  the  first  place.  Pepperidge  Farm 
products  (now  a  Campbell  Soup  subsidiary) 
were  mediocre  sellers  until  the  company  re- 
designed the  label  with  the  now-familiar 
farm  scene  and  a  uniformly  recognizable 
label,  said  Murphy. 

A  well-known  designer  necktie  costs  about 
one  dollar  to  manufacture,  estimated  one 
speaker.  "The  ties  sell  for  $10  because  people 
believe  they're  buying  good  taste." 

The  mystique  of  brand-name  advertising 
extends  to  the  food  industry  as  well.  "You've 
got  to  have  a  brand  name  to  attract  consum- 
ers," they  said.  "Maine  sardines  don't  have  a 
name  and  they  don't  have  a  wTapper.  People 
don't  buy  them  even  though  they're  cheap." 
The  selling  tactics  behind  two  nationally  ad- 
vertised brands  of  chicken  were  aired.  A  new- 
comer to  the  poultry  industry  unseated  a 
leader  by  capturing  Its  black  ethnic  commu- 
nity market.  It  hired  a  well-known  blick 
woman  singer  to  proclaim,  on  national  tele- 
vision, the  down-home  virtues  of  home 
cooked  chicken.  The  product  name  and 
ethnic  appeal  of  the  specialty  market  were 
behind  the  company's  success,  said  the 
speaker. 

Deciding  what  part  of  the  market  you're 
after  and  appealing  directly  to  it  are  vital  to 
the  success  of  advertising,  said  Heinz  Deep 
Fries  promoter  Pllskln.  "Decide  who  the 
heavy  users  of  your  product  are  and  design  a 
package  to  aim  the  brand  at  its  best  pros- 
pects". Pliskln's  market  research  found  the 
buyers  of  Heinz  Deep  Fries  (more  expensive 
than  plain  French  fries)  were  concentrated 
In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  "They  are 
working  women  who  felt  their  families  de- 
served the  best  because  they  were  in  a  $15,000 
a  year  Income  bracket."  The  results  of  that 
study  (which  cost  upward  of  $25,000,  said 
Pllskln)  enabled  the  firm  to  aim  its  advertis- 
ing blitz  toward  the  most  likely  consumers. 


"That's  insidious,"  whispered  one  of  tlie 
women  in  the  audience.  "It  makes  me  feel 
like  a  victim  instead  of  a  shopper." 

"Market  research  may  be  costly,"  said  Plls- 
kln, as  If  he  had  overheard  the  comment, 
"but  the  most  costly  thing  Is  to  develop  a 
product  and  the  machinery  to  package  It,  put 
the  product  on  the  market  and  then  fall." 

How  much  the  big  corporation  approach 
win  apply  to  Maine  Is  debatable.  Charles  Ste- 
wart of  the  A.  L.  Stewart  canning  company 
says  the  cost  of  sophisticated  market  research 
and  packaging  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
Maine  companies.  Including  his  own,  best 
known  In  Maine  for  canned  blueberries.  "In 
Maine,"  said  Stewart,  "it's  more  gut  intui- 
tion, playing  It  close  to  the  vest  and  hoping 
you  come  out  okay." 

Stewart  said  his  products  sell  well  region- 
ally. The  label  contains  the  Stewart  clan's 
Scottish  plaid.  Dees  the  consumer  make  a 
conscious  connection  between  Scotch  and 
thrift?  Probably  not,  Stewart  said.  The  label 
has  Just  been  carried  along  the  firm's  almost 
90-year  history.  The  products  appeal,  conjec- 
tured Stewart,  comes  from  being  priced  In 
between  national  and  store  brands. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  New 
Enterprise  Institute,  a  Joint  effort  between 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Development  Foundation  and  the  Center  for 
Research  and  Advanced  Study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  at  Portland.  The  Institute  be- 
gan In  1974  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Center 
for  Research  and  Advanced  Study.  Soon  after 
Halsey  Smith,  former  chief  executive  officer 
of  Casco  Bank,  became  head  of  the  Center, 
he  Initiated  an  Investigation  of  Maine's  eco- 
nomic problems.  Behind  the  study  was  his 
belief  that  enterpreneurship  and  innovation 
were  the  fastest  route  to  healthy  economic 
growth  in  Maine. 

The  Institute's  newest  member,  Everett 
Ellin,  an  attorney  and  former  executive  of 
the  Sony  Corporation,  feels  Maine  is  rii>e  for 
entrepreneurs.  Personally  disillusioned  with 
"the  dehumanizing  aspects  of  large  corpora- 
tions," Ellin  feels  small  businesses  axe  the 
direction  in  which  Maine  should  move.  The 
problem  Is  getting  potential  businessmen 
over  the  "I  can't  do  it,"  attitude,  said  Ellin. 
He  is  currently  teaching  a  course  on  entre- 
preneursblp  to  a  selected  group  of  students 
and  businessmen  at  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Portland. 

Maine  lacks  entrepreneurship  because  It 
lacks  the  formal  networks  of  people  that  ex- 
pose potential  btislnessmen  to  their  markets, 
said  Nelson  Upthegrove,  the  Institute's  cur- 
rent director.  The  Institute  feels  its  long- 
range  efforts  can  fill  that  gap  and  encourage 
new  enterprise.  It  has  a  $580,000  five-year 
grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  an  im- 
pressively credentlaled  staff  and  a  public  ref- 
erence library  of  marketing  and  manufac- 
turing information  to  encourage  new  business 
and  fuel  existing  Industry.  The  Institute  says 
it  tries  to  weed  out  IdeaJlstlcally  motivated 
businessmen  who  aren't  willing  to  work  bard 
from  genuine,  zealous  entrepreneurs,  who 
want  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  their  enter- 
prise. Some  of  the  businesses  which  the  In- 
stitute helped  launch  say  they  wouldn't  be 
viable  today  were  It  not  for  the  hard-nosed 
advice  New  Enterprise  gave  them. 

George  Casey  is  on  the  road  for  the  New 
Enterprise  Institute.  He  believes  that  to  help 
small  Maine  ludtistrles  you  have  to  physically 
get  in  there  and  show  them  how  to  run  a 
business,  how  to  be  aggressive.  Casey  worked 
directly  with  one  of  Maine's  oldest  potteries. 
a  once-thriving  business  whose  philosophy 
prior  to  his  appearance  had  been,  if  you  want 
J;o  sell  more  pottery,  you  make  more  pottery. 
The  company  hadn't  raised  Its  prices  since 
1952,  said  Casey.  The  product  wasn't  whole- 
saled "because  someone  told  them  years  ago 
you  don't  make  money  wholesaling."  But  the 
same  number  of  people  came  through  the 
retail  shop  after  production  was  stepped  up 
as  before  It  was.  The  supply  exceeded  the 
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demand.  Pottery  was  plied  to 
Casey. 

Casey     arranged     wholesale 
maniifacturers  representatives 
even   know    what   a   oianufaqturer 
Bontatlve  was.")  and  worked 
firm's  finances.  The  prospects 
now  look  good,  he  said. 

Casey  feels  the  most  relevant 
conference  offered  to  Maine 
use  packaging  to  communlcijte 
On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Soup's  Murphy  joking  how  li^tant 
tlon  Is  more  important  in  sel  ing 
once  it's  established.  During 
search  study  of  Campbell  Soup 
and  white  color  scheme  was 
green  and  white;  the  lettering 
remained  the  same.  The  greei 
sell.  Then  the  word  "CampbtU 
and  white  label  was  replaced  vjlth 
word  with  the  same  number 
labels  sold  as  well  as  the  real 
aging  can't  force  the   consul  ler 
work  too  much,"  suggested.  Mi  rphy 
consumers'  thinking,  but 
to  be  appealed  to,  he  said. 

Industry  is  not  even  exemp 
deception.  "Package  container  i 
tens  so  store  managers  think 
moving. 

"Tbers's  (300  million  in  atinual 
Maine  agriculture  products, 
be    doubled    if    industry    coni' 
specialty  market,"  said  Murpdy 
apple,  blueberry,  r>otato,  eg 
ucis.  The  higher  value  of  spe(f  allies 
the  adverse   effect  of  Maine' 
rate,  and  specialties  have  a  bu  It 
sation  against  natural  price 

"Why  isn't  someone  fermenting 
products  for  dairy  feed  instea(  i 
grain?"  Murphy  challenged 
mont  woodcutter  selling  hartfw 
for  $5  a  load,  delivered,  when 
brought  from  California,  are  s<  lllng 
supermarkets  for  64  times  a^ 
sawdust?  Why  Isn't  Maine 
logs?"   asked   Murphy. 

Some  participants  thought 
was  worthwhile  if  it  did  no  mfcre 
Maine's  food  processors  to  talk 
The  Institute  is  trying  to 
for  industry  which  haa  none, 
aquaculture.    The    products 
relatively  unorganized  aquacu|ture 
were  promoted  at  the  ci 
oysters  from  the  Maine  Oyster 
In  Blue  Hill,  mussels  from 
In    Walpole,    salmon    from 
Farms  in  Wiscasset  and  trout 
land    Fisheries   on    Vinalhaveii 
at  one  of  several  all-Maine 
The  atmosphere  was  convlvia 
open  and  food  was  everywhen 
chicken,    welsh   rarebit 
toes,     canned     flddleheads 
greens,    veal,    potato   chips, 
squash,  potatoes,  blueberry 
blueberry  Die  and  strawberrj 
all  from  Maine  companies. 

The  New  Enterprise  Institute 
successful  businessmen  formeily 
state,  and  the  out-of-state 
ecutives  at  the  conference 
Industry  doesn't  have  to  settu 
sive   marketing,   in   spite   of 
handicap.     But     others 
Maine    Industry    will    be 
tactics  that  made  big  corpor4tlon<s 
they  are.  They  also  puestlon 
take  Maine  industry  to  want 
By  Barbara  A.  Rlegel. 
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Smith,  former  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Casco  Bank,  agreed  to  serve  on  a 
committee  selected  to  help  launch  a  new 
Center  for  Research  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Portland-Gorham.  Smith,  who  later 
became  director  of  the  Center  for  Research, 
felt  strongly  from  the  beginning  that  an  Im- 
portant goal  for  the  center  should  be  solu- 
tion of  Maine's  economic  problenks. 

Out  of  Smith's  conviction  came  a  (30,000 
study,  funded  by  the  Science  Foundation,  to 
find  out  exactly  what  Maine's  economic  prob- 
lems were  and  more  Importantly,  what  might 
be  done  about  them.  The  research  team,  a 
Joint  effort  between  the  Center  for  Research 
and  MIT  Development  Foundation,  consisted 
of  Nelson  Upthegrove,  a  Ph.  D.  and  veteran 
of  Bell  Laboratories,  and  Arnold  Herzoff.  a 
Ph.  D.  candidate  at  MIT's  Sloan  School. 

"We  set  out."  says  Upthegrove,  "to  look  at 
what  has  been  the  general  picture  of  a  com- 
munity, area,  regional,  metropolitan  or  dis- 
trict economy  being  boosted  or  expanded  by 
a  base  of  applied  knowledge  or  technology — 
or  what  we  loosely  refer  to  as  Innovation.  We 
wanted  to  find  a  pattern  common  to  this 
phenomenon  and  then  we  hoped  to  deduce 
from  that  something  that  had  applicability 
to  Maine  If  it  didn't  exist  in  Maine  already. 

"The  first  thing  our  research  stated — and 
It's  a  premise,  not  a  finding — was  that  cn- 
trepreneurship  is  really  what  makes  the  eco- 
nomic engine  go,  and  that  If  you  couple  en- 
trepreneurshlp  with  innovation  that  you've 
got  a  particularly  valuable  kind  of  economic 
growth. 

"The  other  thing  we  found  was  that  if  you 
observe  it  in  action — whether  you  look  at 
Boston  or  Denver  or  Ann  Arbor — It  has  a  kind 
of  self-generating  characteristic.  There  Is  a 
point  at  wTilch  It  seems  to  have  self-accel- 
eration." 

What  the  study  concluded  was  that  these 
processes  work  through  Informal  networks  of 
people,  and  that  within  or  between  these  net- 
works people  interact  with  each  other,  almost 
always  in  pairs — one  on  one — In  constructive 
and  supportive  relationships. 

"The  networks,"  says  Upthegrove,  "don't 
exist  because  someone  says,  'Let's  get  a 
bunch  of  people  together  and  start  a  com- 
pany." The  networks  exist  because  people 
went  to  the  same  school  together  or  because 
they  exercise  together  or  because  they  have 
lunch  together." 

After  the  study  had  been  completed,  Up- 
thegrove used  the  accumulated  research  to 
look  at  Maine.  He  found  little  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  these  "networks"  in  the  state 
and  found  further  that  Maine  lacked  two 
key  institutional  elements  which  are  part  of 
the  framework  everywhere  these  processes 
are  alive  and  healthy — an  Involved  educa- 
tional Institution  and  at  least  one  financial 
(venture  capital)   institution. 

At  this  point,  a  new  participant  surfaced — 
Fred  Greene,  a  former  Boston  Industrial  con- 
sultant who  was  then  a  partner  in  a  Portland 
consulting  firm.  Greene,  who  had  known  and 
worked  with  Halsey  Smith,  then  met  Upthe- 
grove. 

"We  decided,"  says  Upthegrove.  "that  It 
would  be  an  appropriate  thing  for  a  uni- 
versity-based operation  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  economic  situation  in 
Maine.  We  argued  that  a  significant  level  of 
effort  over  a  long  period  of  time  could  lead 
to  the  formation  of  this  pattern  of  Informal 
relationships  to  support  and  encourage  new 
enterprise  In  Maine." 

In  the  summer  of  1974.  what  had  become 
Project  New  Enterprise  received  money  from 
a  new  Science  Foundation-funded  program 
called  "Incentives  for  Innovation"  and  Up- 
thegrove moved  to  Maine  to  take  over  as 
director  of  the  project.  Fred  Greene  came 
aboard  as  New  Enterprise  Manager.  Later. 
Governor  Ken  Curtis,  encouraged  by  Jim 
Keefe  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, allocated  another  $40,000  seed  money 


for  PNE.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  another 
$10,000  came  from  a  private  donor.  (Not  until 
May,  1976  would  the  program  officially  be- 
come the  New  Enterprise  Institute  with  a 
$580,000,  five-year  grant  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation.) 

Immediate  goals  for  the  newly-formed 
Project  New  Enterprise  were  to  1)  do  some- 
thing abo-jt  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
economic  process  2)  encourage  or  stimulate 
a  venture  capital  entity  3)  stimulate  Inno- 
vative growth  within  existing  Industry  and 
4)  work  with,  support  and  encourage  In- 
dividual entrepreneurs. 

On  the  educational  front,  the  most  im- 
portant development  has  been  the  Enterprise 
Resource  Center — a  reference  library  ranging 
from  manufacturing  to  marketing,  material 
that  someone  In  Boston  would  take  for 
granted  but  that  Is  sadly  lacking  In  Maine. 

"We  want  people  to  come  to  It  and  use 
it,"  says  Upthegrove,  "not  Just  because 
there's  a  book  on  the  shelf  but  becau.sc  there's 
a  high  probability  that  the  person  can  meet 
someone  else  there  who  can  help  him." 

As  for  venture  capital,  Upthegrove  even- 
tually decided  that  a  Maine-based  source 
of  capital  should  not  be  a  top  priority.  "We 
began  to  develop  the  position  we  take  now," 
he  says,  "which  Is  if  we  can  generate  a  good 
proposal,  the  absence  of  a  Maine  venture 
capital  entity  U  not  a  problem.  If  you've 
got  a  good  enough  Idea,  properly  thought 
out  and  presented,  you'll  get  the  money." 

One  problem,  however.  U  the  small  amount 
of  money  usually  required  by  Maine  ventures. 
"Venture  capitalists."  says  Upthegrove.  "op- 
erate on  a  very  skinny  overhead  and  It  costs 
them  Just  as  much  to.  Investigate  a  $50,000 
Investment  as  It  does  a  $500,000  Investment." 
Despite  this  problem.  Upthegrove  doesn't  be- 
lieve Maine  Is  ready  for  a  venture  capital 
entity  of  Its  own.  "An  ordinary  venture  capi- 
tal firm,  designed  for  profit,  might  have  a 
hard  time  In  Maine  at  this  point.  You  prob- 
ably couldn't  keep  It  In  business  If  It  were 
strictly  for  investments  In  Maine." 

Still,  whether  capital  Is  raised  In  Maine  or 
elsewhere,  coming  up  with  money  remains 
one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  expand- 
ing an  existing  business  or  launching  a  new 
one.  "The  process  takes  time."  says  Upthe- 
grove. "There  are  a  whole  lot  of  factors  that 
go  Into  a  decision  by  an  Investor  to  fund  a 
particular  venture  and  they're  often  very 
personal  factors.  It's  not  sufficient  to  put  to- 
gether a  proposal  which  shows  you  can  get 
a  return  on  investment  of  12  percent  and 
then  assume  that  anyone  who  has  some 
money  will  be  Interested.  It  takes  time  to 
expose  the  venture  to  the  right  variety  of 
people  and  find  the  match.  A  lot  of  entre- 
preneurs seem  to  have  no  aoDrcclatlon  for 
the  time-consuming  nature  of  the  process." 

So  far.  New  Eiiterprlse's  money-raising  ef- 
forts have  been  confined  to  new  ventures  and 
they  have  certainly  had  some  success,  but 
a  more  difficult  and  ultimately  more  chal- 
lenging task  has  been  helping — in  other 
ways — existing  Maine  industry. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  Upthegrove 
and  his  staff  have  been  involved  with  an  In- 
digenous Maine  Industry — wood  turners  and 
shapers.  Superficially,  the  industry  Is  healthy, 
but  everyone  Involved  Is  concerned  with 
where  the  industry  will  go  and  how  it  will 
get  there.  Upthegrove  believes  wood  turners 
should  apply  more  technology  and  grow  to 
export  more  products. 

Bruce  Saunders  of  Saunders  Brothers,  a 
wood  turner  and  shsper  In  Westbrook,  has 
had  dealings  with  New  Enterprise.  "I  have  a 
positive  feeling  toward  them,"  says  Saun- 
ders. "Their  enthusiasm  Is  great,  their  in- 
volvement Is  complete,  but  you  can't  expect 
miracles.  Maine  industry  has  to  become  more 
technological  and  that  takes  time." 

Upthegrove,  perhaos  better  than  anyone, 
understands  that  helping  existing  Industry 
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grow  Is  a  long-term  proposition  and  his  com- 
mitment is  a  strong  one,  but  meanwhile  New 
Enterprise  works  hard  to  help  new  businesses 
get  started  in  Maine. 

"The  whole  question  of  motivation  and 
self -evaluation  is  a  very  pertinent  one,"  says 
Upthegrove.  "Many  people  set  out  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves  with  little  aware- 
ness of  what  it  really  demands.  Many  of 
them,  we  suspect,  really  don't  want  to  create 
a  business  In  the  sense  of  making  profits 
to  increase  one's  wealth — what  they  really 
seek,  or  what  they'll  settle  for,  is  creating  a 
Job  for  themselves. 

"Another  problem  Is  one  which  many  peo- 
ple recognize — a  lack  of  understanding  in 
a  broad  sense  of  markets.  Many  Maine  busi- 
nessmen, even  In  existing  businesses,  don't 
seem  to  have  In  their  experience  any  prepara- 
tion or  exposure  that  makes  it  natural  and 
easy  for  them  to  go  out  end  explore  their 
markets.  We  find  over  and  over  again  that 
people  have  no  awareness  of  what  they  can 
do  for  themselves — they  can  get  in  their 
cars  and  drive,  walk,  explore,  find  out  about 
their  markets." 

A  third  problem,  Upthegrove  points  out, 
Is  that  many  young  entrepreneurs  don't  have 
the  knov7-how  and  skills  to  plan  as  ade- 
quately as  they  should.  A  business  plan  is 
a  good  example  of  the  problem.  "It's  im- 
portant for  an  investor,"  says  Upthegrove, 
"but  it's  more  important  for  the  entrepre- 
neur. He  needs  a  good  business  plan  to  know 
exactly  where  the  business  will  go." 

New  Enterpri.se  Manager  Fred  Greene  deals 
with  problems  such  as  these  almost  every 
day.  "Sometimes  we  get  idealistlcally-motl- 
vated  individuals  who  are  not  entrepreneurs 
because  they're  not  willing  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  their  enterprise,"  says  Greene.  "Their 
zeal  Is  not  sufficient.  Other  projects  Just 
haven't  been  thought  through — what  market 
do  they  want  to  serve?  How  much  will  It 
cost?  A  lot  of  people  we  see  don't  even  have 
a  basic  concept — the^  know  how  to  make 
widgets  so  wouldn't  It  be  great  if  they  sold 
widgets  to  the  world?" 

Because  of  these  problems,  NEI  has  decided 
on  a  hard-nosed  approach  v.fhen  dealing  with 
entrepreneurs.  "We  don't  mince  words,"  Up- 
thegrove says.  "We're  not  goody-goody  about 
It  and  we  don't  hesitate  to  tell  you  In  very 
harsh  terms  that  you're  not  doing  something 
right  or  that  something  won't  work.  We 
think  it's  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  to 
falsely  encourage  someone." 

Bob  Foster  is  president  of  'VENTREX  Labo- 
ratories in  Portland,  a  specialized  clinical 
diagnostic  lab  which  serves  medical  commu- 
nities in  Maine,  'Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Enterprise  helped  VENTREX  get 
started.  "Tiiey're  a  first-class  group,"  says 
Foster.  "Tliey  know  how  to  get  to  the  core 
of  problems.  They  were  very  critical  In  their 
evaluation  of  our  problems — site  selection, 
financial  planning — ^and  if  it  weren't  for 
them  we  wouldn't  be  In  Maine  today." 

Upthegrove  and  the  people  at  NEI  couldn't 
be  happier  than  to  see  a  venture  such  as 
VENTREX  get  cff  the  ground. 

"Maine  has  been  and  Is  an  enterepreneu- 
rlal  and  Innovative  state,"  says  Upthegrove. 
"but  I  don't  think  Maine  now  sees  Itself 
as  entrepreneurial  and  Innovative.  You  find 
that  peoDle  and  Institutions  who  could  help 
aren't  prepared  because  there  hasn't  been  a 
lot  of  activity  because  there  hasn't  been  any 
practice  at  it. 

"0\ir  goal  at  the  end  of  10  years  is  to  be 
able  to  say.  'We  have  altered  the  environ- 
ment— there  is  something  going  on  out  there 
that  we  don't  have  to  play  a  part  in  every 
day.'  If  were  going  to  do  that,  we  have  to 
be  relatively  pervasive  in  our  Impact  and  if 
we're  going  to  be  pervasive  in  our  Impact 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  a  broad 
spectrum  of  activities,  the  little  guys  as  well 
as  the  big  guys." 


Salxtte  To   New   Enterprise   Institdte 
(By  Frank  Sleeper) 

You  wonder  often  when  you're  In  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  Ivy  Just  how  many  of  the 
theories  you  hear  would  work  If  they  were 
actually  put  Into  practice.  Many  of  them 
would  not. 

And  so  It's  easy  to  look  with  a  skeptical 
eye  when  someone  tries  to  put  Into  practice 
something  which  has  come  out  of  academla, 
even  when  that's  been  derived  from  tests 
made  In  the  real  world  of  business,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I've  always  wondered  what  would  have 
happened  If  Talcott  Parsons  (his  writings 
turned  into  ordinary  English)  had  been  let 
loose  on  humanity  to  put  to  work  his  theo- 
ries of  behavior.  And  I've  always  wondered 
whether  the  Department  of  Human  Rela- 
tions at  Harvard  wasn't  making  a  big  thing 
out  of  the  way  you  and  I  and  most  people 
do  things. 

So,  I  looked  at  Project  New  Enterprise, 
now  the  New  Enterprise  Institute,  skepti- 
cally at  first. 

But  not  after  last  week.  The  Institute 
sponsored  a  seminar  of  food  processing  In 
Maine. 

One  of  the  speakei-s  at  the  final  session 
was  Mark  Katz,  owner  of  Deer  Hill  Farm, 
Weeks  Mills.  That  firm  makes  fertilizer  and 
other  products,  basically  out  of  natural  ele- 
ments found  in  Maine. 

In  the  audience  were  Allen  P.  Ridley,  su- 
perintendent of  administration  for  the  Stauf- 
fer  Chemical  Company  plant  in  South  Port- 
land and  Richard  A.  Rozene,  quality  control 
manager  at  the  same  plant. 

Along  the  line,  Katz  and  the  two  from 
Stauffer  struck  up  a  conversation.  What  did 
Katz  discover? 

His  fledging  firm  uses  about  750.000 
pounds  of  a  substance  called  perllte  an- 
nually. Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  deposits  750,- 
000  pounds  of  perUte  annually  on  the  South 
Portland  dump.  It's  a  waste  process  from  the 
firm's  manufacturing  process. 

At  South  Portland,  Stauffer  makes  food 
stabilizers  out  of  seaweed.  Such  stabilizers 
keep  all  the  chocolate  In  a  chocolate  drink 
from  clumping  together  In  one  place,  keep 
the  chocolate  distributed  through  the  drink. 
The  perllte  Is  used  as  a  filter  medium  by 
Deer  Hill  Farm.  Katz  had  been  looking  hard 
for  a  close  source  of  supply  for  the  perllte 
and  didn't  find  one  until  the  seminar. 

Project  New  Enterprise  (now  the  New  En- 
terprise Institute)  has  been  working  all 
along  to  Increase  the  relationships  members 
of  Maine  industries  have  with  each  other 
and  with  outside  sources  that  can  help 
them. 

Last  year,  it  received  a  $580,000  grant  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  spread  out  over  five 
years,  to  do  that. 

Well,  you  know  how  It  Is.  This  sounded 
like  Just  another  project  which  was  taking 
things  everybody  knew  about  and  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  those  things.  So, 
there  was  skepticism. 

That  one  example  of  what  will  happen 
when  members  of  the  same  industry  get 
closer  together  in  Maine  eliminated  the 
skepticism. 

Dr.  H.  Nelson  Upthegrove  and  the  others  at 
the  institute  are  really  working  at  something 
and  really  producing. 

What,  of  course,  has  happened  over  the 
years  In  Maine  was  a  spirit  of  separateness, 
of  Individuality,  If  you  will,  that  made  com- 
munities stand  on  their  own.  made  business- 
men stand  on  their  own.  made  people  stand 
on  their  own.  Basically,  this  was  a  good 
thing.  If  Houlton  fought  Presque  Isle,  It 
didn't  hurt  too  much — except  In  the  areas 
where  the  two  communities  should  have 
been  sharing. 

I  have  seen  Inventors  In  Maine  with  their 
workshops  practically  barricaded  so  no  one 


else  could  get  In  and  with  their  Inventions 
carefully  covered  with  sheets.  The  Individ- 
ualism is  aud  was  great. 

But  I've  also  seen  small  business  after 
small  business  that  didn't  know  the  current 
state  of  the  art  at  all  in  its  field.  This  was 
especially  true  of  small  Industries. 

Hat's  off  to  the  New  Enterprise  Institute 
for  what  It's  doing.  Let's  hope  It  flourishes 
long  after  the  Kellogg  Foundation  grant  has 
run  out. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  974.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  allow 
guarantees  for  fishing  vessels  to  equal 
87 '/2  percent  of  actual  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

LOAN   GUARANTEES  FOR  U.S.  FISHERMEN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  in  the  Senate  today  legisla- 
tion designed  to  increase  the  number  of 
American  fisherman  who  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  to  buy  and 
repair  fishing  vessels.  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Harrington  is  introducing 
companion  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  bill,  amending  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  will  lower 
the  amount  of  initial  capital  investment 
fishermen  would  need  to  qualify  for  loan 
guarantees  under  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  vessel  financing  program.  Be- 
cause so  many  of  the  fishing  operations 
in  New  England  are  small,  independent, 
family-owned  enterprises,  the  fishermen 
are  often  unable  to  meet  the  25 -percent 
requirement  in  initial  capital  investment 
in  order  to  qualify  under  the  Federal 
program.  The  legislation  we  introduce 
today  reduces  tliat  requirement  to  12.5 
percent  and  will  enable  the  fishermen  of 
New  England  to  begin  the  enormous  job 
of  revitalizing  their  industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  devastating  statistics  on  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  and  dwindling  resources  facing 
our  fishermen.  The  Congress  has  taken 
the  first  and  most  significant  step  in  re- 
versing that  trend  by  establishing  the 
200-mile  fishing  zone.  Our  obligation 
now  is  to  restore  the  American  fishing 
industry  to  its  full  potential  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enable  the  industry 
to  realize  the  growth  that  the  200-mile 
fishing  limit  promises. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Stevens  a  comprehensive  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  our  fishermen  by 
allocating  to  the  Regional  Management 
Councils  funds  collected  as  duties  on  im- 
ported fish  and  fines  collected  for  viola- 
tions of  the  fishing  limit.  The  legislation 
I  introduce  today  takes  advantage  as 
well  of  existing  and  available  funds  and 
programs  to  channel  assistance  to  the 
fishermen  who  have  been  deprived  of 
economic  growth  in  their  Industry 
through  high  costs  of  energy,  vessels, 
and  eouipment,  unfair  foreign  fishing 
practices,  and  declining  fish  stocks. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  revitali- 
zation  of  the  New  England  fishing  indus- 
try is  the  critical  second  step  following 
on  the  implementation  of  the  200-mile 
fishing  zone  if  we  are  to  benefit  from  the 
protection    and    renewal    of    our    fish 
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remnants  of  open  space  and  abandoned 
military  installations  at  our  Nation's 
gateways,  New  York  Harbor  and  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Up  to  one-third  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  areas  which  these 
new  parks  are  designed  to  serve  do  not 
have  cars.  For  them,  the  nearness  of  the 
parks  has  only  Increased  their  frustra- 
tion. For  existing  public  transportation 
services  have  failed  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween them  and  the  parks.  Until  alter- 
native means  of  access  are  provided,  the 
promise  of  the  urban  parks  will  remain 
unfulfilled. 

Besides  being  inequitable  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  the  parks, 
the  exclusive  use  of  cars  for  park  access 
is  contrary  to  our  Nation's  energy  con- 
servation goals.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  less  energy-efficient  means  of  getting  to 
parko  than  in  seemingly  endless  lines  of 
idling  bumper-to-bumper  cars. 

For  all  tiiese  reasons,  we  need  to  de- 
velop, provide,  and  promote  alternatives 
to  the  automobile  for  travel  to  and  within 
the  national  park  system. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  already 
Instituted  public  transportation  services 
within  the  boundaries  of  certain  parks. 
In  some  cases,  these  have  been  accom- 
panied by  restraints  on  the  use  of  pri- 
vate vehicles.  At  Yosernite,  double-decker 
buses  and  open-air  trams  have  replaced 
cars  for  circulation  in  some  areas  of  the 
park.  At  Fort  Matanzas  National  Monu- 
ment, a  small  ferry  boat  takes  people 
from  the  visitors  center  to  the  Fort. 
School  buses  are  used  for  getting  around 
at  Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  These 
and  similar  services  at  other  parks  have 
met  with  wide  public  approval.  When 
combined  with  interpretive  programs, 
they  can  provide  a  high-quality  educa- 
tional and  recreational  experience. 

But  the  Park  Service  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  provide  for  such  services 
to  parks.  While  some  improvements  in 
access  have  been  made  through  consulta- 
tion with  public  and  private  transit 
operators,  much  more  could  be  done 
without  major  expenditure  if  tlie  Park 
Service  had  the  authority. 

In  some  cases,  only  minor  modifica- 
tions in  existing  commuter  and  intercity 
passenger  services  would  be  needed.  At 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
for  example,  present  bus  and  ferry  routes 
could  be  extended  and  their  schedules 
adjusted  to  accommodate  recreational 
users.  More  frequent  Amtrak  stops  at 
Glacier  National  Park,  one  of  the  few 
great  parks  still  served  by  train,  would 
encourage  more  people  to  use  this  mode 
of  access. 

In  other  cases,  shuttle  bus  service 
could  be  instituted  from  transit  termi- 
nals or  outlying  parking  lots  to  points 
within  the  park.  A  park-and-ride  service 
at  Cape  Cod,  for  example,  could  reduce 
the  need  for  parking  lots  on  National 
Seashore  lands.  Shuttle  buses  could  be 
used  to  link  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  to  Rapid  City. 

New  and  more  imaginative  means  of 
access  could  help  to  lure  potential  visi- 
tors away  from  their  cars.  Ferry  service 
at  Gateway  and  rail  service  at  Indiana 
Dunes  and  Cuyahoga  could  make  public 
transit  to  those  parks  more  attractive. 

Outreach  programs,  combined  with  in- 


novative fares,  services,  and  equipment 
designs,  could  be  geared  to  bringing 
special  populations — the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  inner-city  children,  and 
non-English-speaking  people — to  the 
parks.  Nonmotorized  means  of  access — 
bicycling,  horseback  riding,  cross-country 
skiing,  and  walking — could  be  encour- 
aged and  facilitated  at  minimal  cost. 

These  access  modes  could  then  be 
linked  with  internal  transit  services,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  cars  for  travel 
to  and  within  the  national  park  system. 

Public  awareness  of  these  new  pro- 
grams and  services  would  be  the  key  to 
their  success.  Posters  and  brochures  at 
transit  terminals  and  other  public  places, 
articles  in  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
television  and  radio  spots,  and  public 
speaker  programs  could  help  to  let  peo- 
ple know  that  they  do  not  need  a  car  to 
visit  the  parks.  The  extent  of  such  in- 
formational efforts  and  the  services 
themselves  would,  of  course,  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  environmental  and  recrea- 
tional limits  of  the  parks. 

At  the  end  of  the  94th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  improve  park  access.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  response  I  have  received 
from  conservation  and  other  public  in- 
terest groups.  Government  ofiacials,  and 
private  citizens.  The  original  bill  has 
been  modified  to  reflect  their  views  and 
experience. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  along 
with  nine  of  my  colleagues,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

First,  to  provide  for  transportation 
services  to  units  of  the  national  park 
system ; 

Second,  to  undertake  park  access  proj- 
ects at  a  minimum  of  nine  parks;  and 

Third,  to  evaluate  the  projects  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  v.'ilhin  3  years,  with 
recommendations  for  future  park  trans- 
portation projects  and  services. 

In  developing  transportation  projects, 
the  Secretai-y  would  be  required — 

First,  to  consider  environmental,  en- 
ergy, recreational,  social,  and  other 
factors;  and 

Second,  to  consult  with  public  and 
private  transportation  authorities  and 
carriers,  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
local  citizens  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  two  pertinent  arti- 
cles from  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Maga7ine  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

FINDINGS      AND      DECLARATION      OF      POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem Is  to  preserve  outstanding  natural, 
scenic,  historic  and  recreational  areas  for 
the  enjoyment,  education  and  Inspiration  of 
all  people; 

(2)  one  of  our  primary  national  goals  Is 
to  con>;erve  energy  and  to  encourage  more 
efficient  use  of  our  scarce  energy  resources; 

(3)  units  of  the  national  parks  system 
have  recently  been  established  near  major 
metropolitan  areas.  In  order  to  provide  recre- 
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ational  opportunities  for  urban  residents, 
many  of  whom  do  not  have  access  to  pergonal 
motor  vehicles; 

(4)  the  great  majority  of  our  national 
parks  are  accessible  primarily  or  Eolely  by 
personal  motor  vehicle; 

(5)  policies  which  necessarily  require  peo- 
ple desiring  to  visit  the  national  park  sys- 
tem to  rely  on  personal  motor  vehicles  are 
often  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
parks  and  with  our  national  energy  goals. 
In  that  they — 

(A)  diminish  the  natural  and  recreational 
value  of  parks  by  causing  environmental 
damage  and  by  requiring  roads,  parking  and 
other  facilities  In  ever-Increasing  numbers 
and  density; 

(B)  encourage  the  Inefficient  use  of  en- 
ergy: and 

(C)  exclude  people  without  access  to  per- 
sonal motor  vehicles,  particularly  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  young  and  the  handicapped. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  national  park  system  ac- 
cessible to  all  people  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  parks  and  the 
conservation  of  energy,  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  transportation  modes  other  than  per- 
sonal motor  vehicles  for  access  to  and  travel 
within  the  park  system. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and 

(2)  "park"  means  any  unit  of  the  national 
park  system. 

AtfTHORIZATION 

Sec.  4  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(d)(3),  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  carriers  to  provide  transportation 
services  for  access  to  parks; 

(2)  to  subsidize  such  services  or  capital 
equipment  or  facilities  provldPd  by  public 
or  private  agencies  or  carriers; 

(3)  in  the  absence  of  suitable  and  ade- 
quate agencies  or  carriers,  to  operate  such 
services  directly; 

(4)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease  or  agree- 
ment existing  capital  equipment  for  such 
services,  including  buses,  raU  rolling  stock, 
ferries,  bicycles,  and  other  environmentally- 
sound,  high-volume,  energy-efficient  vehicles; 

(5)  in  the  absence  of  suitable  and  avail- 
able capital  equipment  for  such  services,  to 
acquire  new  equipment,  or  contract  for  the 
construction   of   such   equipment; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain, 
directly  or  by  contract,  roads,  trails,  bike- 
ways,  and  other  transportation  rights-of-way 
and  facilities,  including  buildings  and  utility 
systems,  outside  the  boundaries  of  parks; 
and 

(7)  where  necessary  for  transportation 
services,  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  donation, 
exchange,  or  treinsfer,  lands,  waters,  and  In- 
terests therein  which  are  situated  outside 
the  boundaries  of  parks  which  property  shall 
be  administered  as  part  of  the  park:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  Secretary  shall  noti- 
fy the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  such  acqiilsition. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  infor- 
mation programs  to  inform  the  public  of 
park  access  opportunities  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  transportation  modes  other  than 
personal  motor  vehicles  for  access  to  and 
travel  within  parks. 

(c)  Transportation  facilities  and  services 
may  be  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  any  preferential  right  or  priv- 
ilege which  may  have  accrued  or  which  may 
accrue  to  any  other  person  under  the  Act 
of  October  9,  1965  (79  Stat.  969),  relating 
to  the  granting  of  concession  privileges  In 
the  parks,  and  without  regard  to  any  re- 
quirement under  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  that  the  provision  of  such 


facilities  must  first  satisfy  criteria  of  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

PARK   TRANSPORTATION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  5  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  proj- 
ects for  transportation  services  for  access  to 
parks.  In  developing  such  projects,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider,  without  limitation,  the 
following — 

(1)  the  possibility  of  modifying  existing 
public  transportation  facilities  and  services 
to  Improve  park  access; 

(2)  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  park; 

(3)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  proj- 
ect on  the  park  and  surrounding  areas; 

(4)  the  energy-efficiency  of  the  project; 

(5)  the  special  needs  of  jjoor,  elderly, 
young,  and  handicapped  persons; 

(6)  the  economic  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project;  and 

(7)  the  recreational  potential  of  the 
project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  local, 
regional  and  State  transportation  authori- 
ties, private  carriers,  other  persons  or  agen- 
cies charged  with  planning  and  operating 
public  transportation  services,  and  Interested 
local  groups  and  oi-ganlzatlons,  in  order  to 
coordinate  park  transportation  projects. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  other  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  park  transportation  projects. 

(d)  Prior  to  the  Implementation  of  any 
park  transportation  project  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  give  public  notice  of  the  project,  by 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  having  general  cir- 
culation in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  park; 

(2)  following  such  notice  hold  a  public 
meeting  or  meetings  at  a  location  or  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  affected  park;  and 

(3)  report  In  detail  any  project  which 
would  Involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$100,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  60 
days  prior  to  implementing  such  protect,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  trans- 
mission to  the  appropriate  committees. 

SELECTION   OF   PARKS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
implement,  within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  transportation  projects  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  section  5  for  parks, 
which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following — 

( 1 )  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Massachu- 
setts; 

(2)  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area,  Ohio; 

(3)  Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  New 
York; 

(4)  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York; 

(5)  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana: 

(6)  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area/Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Cali- 
fornia; 

v'7)  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
Indiana: 

(8)  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
South  Dakota;  and 

(9)  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho. 

(b)  In  selecting  parks  for  transportation 
projects  In  addition  to  those  cited  in  para- 
graph (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
following — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  present  access  to  the 
park; 

(2)  the  environmental  Impact  of  present 
modes  of  access  to  the  park; 

(3)  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  park; 

(4)  the  ratio  of  costs  of  implementing 
projects  at  a  park  to  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  served; 


(5)  the  number  of  poor,  elderly,  young, 
and  handicapped  persons  to  be  served;  and 

(6)  the  percentage  of  residents  In  the  area 
served  by  the  park  who  do  not  have  access 
to  personal  motor  vehicles. 

MONITORING    AND    REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor 
park  transportation  projects  Implemented 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  In  order  to  identify 
their  effects  on — 

( 1 )  park  visitation; 

(2)  use  of  personal  motor  vehicles  for  ac- 
cess to  and  travel  within  the  parks; 

(3)  the  environment  of  the  parks;  and 

(4)  communities  located  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  parks. 

(b)  Within  3  years  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  park 
transportation  projects  implemented  pur- 
suant to  section  6,  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  recommendations  for 
future  park  transportation  projects  and 
services. 

EXPENDITTTRE    LIMITATION 

Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  not  expend  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977;  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1978;  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1979. 

In  and  Around  the  National  Parks: 
Alternatives   to   the   Auto 
(By  Andrew  D.  Gilman) 
Don't  it  always  seem  to  go 

That  you  don't  know  what  you've  got 
Till  it's  gone. 

They  paved  paradise 
And  put  up  a  parking  lot. 

Consider  a  scene  on  a  typical  summer 
weekend  at  the  great  valley  of  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park  In  1969:  Traffic  Is  at  a  standstill: 
autos  stretch  bumper  to  bumper  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see;  horns  blare;  exhaust  pipes 
spew  out  noxious,  odoriferous,  visible  fumes; 
a  smog  cloud  hovers  two  hundred  feet  above; 
bottles,  cans,  and  papers  litter  the  ground; 
people  are  tense.  Irritable,  and  grumpy. 

In  1969  park  roads  In  Yosemlte  had  begun 
to  resemble  the  Sante  Monica  Freeway  at 
rush  hour.  Some  visitors  became  so  frus- 
trated that  they  turned  around  and  drove 
home  without  ever  leaving  their  cars.  Traffic 
congestion  and  resultant  pollution  negatively 
affected  park  ecosjratems  and  visitor  expe- 
riences. But  in  1970.  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice (NPS)  decided  to  ban  private  automobiles 
from  certain  roads  In  Yosemlte.  In  their 
place,  a  free  transportation  system,  using 
propane-powered  shuttlebuses.  was  instituted 
to  transport  visitors  to  various  points  in  the 
village  vicinity  and  to  Mirror  Lake  and  Happy 
Isles.  The  NPS  also  limited  some  overflow 
camping  and  regulated  open  campflres  to  re- 
duce air  pollution  and  reduce  Utter.  The 
same  disgruntled  visitors  from  the  year  be- 
fore would  have  found  autoless  roads  open 
for  strol-ing  and  bicycling:  clear  skies  over- 
head: natural  fragrance  of  trees  and  flowers; 
landscape  free  of  litter;  and  convenient  buses 
ready  to  whisk  them  to  desired  visitation 
points. 

Yosemlte.  noted  for  suffering  the  most  fla- 
grant abuses,  unfortunately  was  not  alone  in 
its  auto  problems.  Similar  bumper-to-bum- 
per traffic  congestion  still  Is  not  uncommon 
In  Yellowstone,  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
and  Grand  Canyon  national  parks.  Before 
the  institution  of  a  pub.ic  transportation 
system,  cars  traveling  the  dirt  roads  of 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  kicked  up  so 
much  dust  that  vegetation  began  to  suffocate, 
and  wildlife  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

As  a  result  of  such  threats  to  park  re- 
sources and  In  an  effort  to  prevent  further 
abuses,  the  Park  Service  has  e'ypanded  the 
original  Yosemlte  experiment  to  include  free 
(or  low-fee)  alternate  transit  systems  in  sev- 
eral other  National  Park  Service  areas:  Mesa 
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Verde,  Everglades,  Mount 
Cascades,  Guadalupe 
Canyon  national  parks;  Polnjt 
Island    national   seashores 
Johnson,  Carl  Sandburg 
tanzas  national  historic  sltea; 
Ington  Mall.  The  systems 
passenger  multi-unit  trailer 
Canyon    to    eleven-passenge^ 
Sandburg  Home. 

In  the  Everglades,  the 
ducts  B  one  and  one-half  h)}ur 
tovir  through  Shark  Valley. 
He  tram  service 
and  animals  is  significantly 
portunltles  to  observe  wildurfe 
says   Assistant   Superintend*  nt 
Claln.  When  knowledgeable 
teresting  features,  they  stop 
plain  them.  "For  the  visitor, 
Clain,  "it  is  not  Just  riding 
portatlon  system,  but  It  is 
quality  experience.  The  dep|th 
of  the  interpretive  program 
plain  the  purposes  of  the 
lasting  impressions  about  tb<  i 
negative  comment  we  get  is 
is  not  running  in  slack 

These    are    words    of 
Dick  Bowser,  the  acknowledged 
transportation  expert,  who 
of  the  systems.  "I'm  a  use' 
about  bis  attitudes  to  parki 
that  more  people  should  be 
splendors.  "However,"  he 
design  use  with  a  maximum 
servatlon."  Bowser's  facts 
to  support  the  two  objectives 
that  buses  can  increase  a 
a  factor  of  seven.  In  addltloh 
ger-ml<e  basis,  buses  use  ab(  i 
much  fuel  and  cause  one-sli  th 
of  air  pollution  as  automobiles 

Don  Humphrey,  of  the 
Range  Planning  and 
transportation  projects   and 
term   objective   to   provide 
tematlves  to  automobiles," 
bicycle,  boat,  or  tram. 

The  proposed  systems  at 
land  National  Seashore  and 
example,  are  attempts  to  etect 
sary  compromise  between 
tlon.  Plans  at  Cumberland 
ferry  to  three  places  on  th« 
electric  tram  on  the  Island 
limited  to  short,  low-capaclt^ 
Istlng    roadbeds.    This    sy 
the  Park  Service  to  control 
visitors  and  will  facilitate  a 
tlon   of  visitors  throughout 

If    properly    Implemented 
alternatives    should    help 
strike   a  better   balanec 
conflicting  missions  to  provl^l 
and  preservation.  The 
tives  may  also  set  a  good 
rest  of  America  on  how  to 
mass  transit  facilities. 
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Service  con- 
interpretive 
With  the  pub- 
to  plants 
minimized.  Op- 
are  enhanced," 
Claude  Mc- 
guides  spot  in- 
the  tram  to  ex- 
contlnues  Mc- 
a  public  trans- 
cess  to  a  high- 
and  breadth 
allow  us  to  ex- 
and  to  leave 
pao'k.  The  only 
1  ^hen  the  service 
months." 
to 
Park  Service 
c^rdinatcs  most 
"  says  Bowser 
and  his  belief 
I  ble  to  see  these 
'we  must 
amount  of  con- 
figures seem 
He  contends 
s  capacity  by 
on  a  passen- 
ut  one-fifth  as 
the  amount 
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In    addition    to    endorsing 
portatlon  within  the  parks, 
has  Joined  with  major  bus 
in    an    effort    to   coordinate 
routes  to  parks  and  to 
mass  transit  to  each  of  the 
especially    to    units    located 
areas  where  public  transit  is 

However,   coordinating 
"leave  the  driving  to  us' 
more  difficult   and 
Btlng  systems  within  parks, 
one  has  ample  money  and 
has  many  choices.  The  NFS 
with  the  public  transit 
and    air) ,    is   promoting    the 
transportation    as    well    as 
This  effort  has  resulted  In 
schedules,     some     additional 
proved    Information,    and 
services     and     programs 
visitors. 
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Greyhound  and  Trallways  bus  companies 
and  Amtrak  have  taken  some  steps  to 
promote  travel  to  parks,  especially  pack- 
aged, multi-modal  tours.  But  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  traps  these  carriers  in 
the  age-old  money  bind:  Unless  more  peo- 
ple choose  public  transportation — an  option 
that  needs  to  be  better  advertised — running 
lines  to  parks  is  not  profitable.  More  than 
90  percent  of  all  park  visitors  continue  to 
use  private  vehicles. 

Today  only  three  remote  areas  have  direct 
rail  service — Harpers  Ferry,  Glacier,  and 
Mount  McKlnley — and  this  service  has 
limited  schedules.  Several  major  parks  and 
most  NPS  units  within  urban  areas  have 
access  by  rail  to  nearby  terminals  with  some 
form  of  bus  service  to  the  parks. 

Amtrak's  legislation  docs  not  prohibit  the 
reconstruction  of  spur  lines  where  main 
lines  lie  nearby,  but  the  spur  lines  have  low 
priority  because  they  would  be  used  only 
seasonally. 

All  Interstate  rail,  bus,  and  air  schedules 
show  the  major  NPS  areas  near  their  ter- 
minals, but  Information  about  connecting 
service  with  the  parks  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

"Packaged"  tours  offered  by  major  car- 
riers and  travel  agencies  have  become  very 
popular.  These  tours  Include  transportation, 
lodging,  some  meals,  and  entrance  fees. 
Typically  they  cost  $50  to  $75  per  day  If 
much  travel  Is  Involved. 

Amtrak.  major  bus  companies,  and  some 
regional  airlines  now  offer  travel  passes  for 
unlimited  travel  for  a  given  period  of  time, 
similar  to  the  Eurall  passes  in  Europe. 

When  examining  public  access  to  the  parks, 
three  problems  consistently  stand  out:  cost] 
convenience,  and  travel  knowledge.  At  pres- 
ent, travel  to  parks,  especially  for  families. 
Is  still  cheapest  by  private  auto.  Even  if  it 
were  more  expensive,  the  car  remains  more 
convenient  than  bus  or  train.  More  equip- 
ment can  be  carried,  travelers  don't  exper- 
ience lapses  of  time  between  connections, 
and  cars  permit  added  mobility  at  the  des- 
tination. And  even  with  the  most  complete 
transit  systems — efficient,  on  time.  Inexpen- 
sive service  to  parks,  shuttles  at  gateway 
towns,  and  public  transit  within  parks — 
the  problem  of  the  average  person's  lack  of 
travel  sophistication  would  still  be  a  major 
obstacle.  A  Park  Service  skeptic  claims  "the 
advent  of  the  automobile  caused  Americans 
to  lose  their  talents  of  discovering  how  to  get 
places.  They  don't  know  about  their  options." 
By  far  the  most  difficult  task  will  be  to  edu- 
cate the  public  on  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  use  of  mass 
transit. 

Sooner  or  later  America  will  accept  con- 
cepts of  Spaceship  Earth  and  learn  to  deal 
with  the  finiteness  of  Its  resources.  A  major 
step  toward  this  goal  will  be  the  gradual 
end  of  the  love  affair  with  the  automobile. 
But  great  loves  die  slowly.  Tae  National 
Park  Service  policies  may  encourage  other, 
more  permanent  relationships  to  grow. 

The  Park  Service  can  be  Justifiably  proud 
of  Its  successes  In  introducing  public  trans- 
portation to  the  National  Park  System.  How- 
ever, no  amount  of  careful  planning  and 
progressive  policies  will  help  the  parks  un- 
less more  money  and  more  personnel  are 
available  to  Implement  the  programs.  The 
Service  may  never  be  able  to  totally  reclaim 
paradise  from  the  automobile,  but  enlight- 
ened management  policies,  adequate  funding, 
and  a  changing  attitude  toward  public  trans- 
portation on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
can  help  to  preserve  what  exists  and  to  main- 
tain it  for  future  generations. 

Blueprint  for  Comfort:   A  National  Pakk- 

tc-Park  Railway 

(By  Alfred  Runte) 

"When  I  first  heard  of  the  Santa  Fe  trains 

running  to  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 


Arizona,  I  was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  the 
disenchantment  likely  to  follow.  But  last 
winter,  when  I  saw  those  trains  crawling 
along  through  the  pines  of  the  Coconino 
Forest  and  close  up  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm 
at  Bright  Angel.  I  was  glad  to  discover  that 
In  the  presence  of  such  stupendous  scenery 
they  are  nothing.  The  locomotives  and  trains 
are  mere  beetles  and  caterpillars,  and  the 
noise  they  make  Is  as  little  disturbing  as  the 
hooting  of  an  owl  In  the  lonely  woods." — John 
Mulr,   Century   Magazine,   November    1902 

John  Mulr's  endorsement  of  trains  was 
overstated,  to  be  sure.  Mulr  himself  conceded 
that  "with  this  wonderful  extension  of  steel 
ways  through  our  wlldness  there  Is  loss  as 
well  as  gain.  Nearly  all  railroads,"  he  said, 
"are  bordered  by  belts  of  desolation."  Still, 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  automobiles,  roads, 
and  parking  lots  that  presently  clog  the  na- 
tional parks,  his  praise  for  the  railroad  prob- 
ably would  have  been  even  more  enthusiastic. 
Unlike  that  of  the  automobile,  the  railways' 
impact  was  never  all -pervasive;  they  merely 
skirted  the  parks  or  left  visitors  at  their 
gates,  where  stagecoaches  and,  later,  motor- 
coaches  transported  visitors  Into  the  parks. 

"Fortunately,"  Mulr  said,  "nature  has  a 
few  big  places  beyond  man's  power  to  spoil — 
the  ocean,  the  two  ley  ends  of  the  globe,  and 
the  Grand  Canyon."  Today  the  Irony  of  his 
conclusion  Is  heightened  by  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  planet  earth,  let  alone 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Us  counterparts.  In 
this  regard  restoring  full  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice to  the  national  parks  may  seem  a  trivial 
cause  by  comparison.  But  again  Mulr  left  ua 
an  enduring  reminder.  "When  we  try  to  pick 
out  anything  by  Itself,  we  find  it  hitched  to 
everything  else  In  the  universe."  This  obser- 
vation is  no  less  relevant  to  technology  than 
to  ecology. 

Today  proper  evaluation  of  the  automobile 
must  Include  its  impact  on  the  depletion  of 
petroleum,  air  pollution,  and  virban  sprawl. 
From  this  perspective  the  revival  of  full  rail 
passenger  service  to  the  national  parks  Is  the 
logical  extension  of  its  mandatory  rebirth 
throughout  the  nation.  No  longer  do  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  question  whether  travel 
by  car  will  be  curtailed;  Instead  they  wonder 
when  and  how  it  will  occur.  The  only  prac- 
tical alternative  Is  a  system  of  public  trans- 
portation of  proven  capability  in  moving 
large  numbers  of  people  safely,  comfortably, 
economically,  and  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  disturbance  to  the  environment.  As  in  the 
past,  the  railroad  best  fits  this  description. 

Research  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  concluded  that  modern  pas- 
senger trains  are  at  least  ten  times  as  en- 
ergy efficient  as  Jet  aircraft  and  at  least 
five  times  more  efficient  than  the  average 
automobile.  It  follows  that  a  protracted  oil 
embargo  by  the  exporting  nations  will  find 
Americans  either  taking  trains  to  the  na- 
tional parks  or  not  visiting  them  at  all. 

Any  loss  of  Individual  mobility  must  be 
weighed  against  the  great  savings  railroads 
make  In  the  use  of  the  land.  The  carrying 
capacity  of  one  track  has  variously  been 
estimated  as  the  equivalent  of  a  twelve-  to 
sixteen-lane  expressway.  And  a  single  lane 
of  hlghv/ay  averages  12  feet  In  width,  where- 
as the  distance  between  the  rails  of  a  stand- 
ard gauge  track  Is  but  4  feet  8'^   inches. 

Before  the  I960r,  of  course,  when  both 
land  and  energy  were  thought  to  be  ever 
abundant,  such  statistics  were  Ifrnored.  The 
low  cost  of  fuel  likewise  assured  the  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  preeminence  over  the 
passenger  train  merely  on  the  strength  of 
personal  convenience.  In  the  fifty  years  be- 
tween 1920  and  1970  the  number  of  dally 
passenger  trains  in  the  United  States  fell 
from  20,000  to  barely  500,  and  most  of  these 
were  but  ghosts  of  their  former  grandeur 
and  popularity. 

On  May  1,  1971,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  was  Inaugurated,  a 
quasi-public  ctHnpany  chartered  by  Congress 
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to  assume  control  of  all  but  a  handful  of  the 
nation's  remaining  Intercity  streamliners. 
The  corporation,  popularly  known  as  Amtrak, 
retained  service  on  five  major  long-distance 
routes :  Chicago — Seattle.  Chicago — San 
Francisco,  Chicago — Los  Angeles,  New  Or- 
leans— Los  Angeles,  and  Los  Angeles — 
Seattle.  The  subsequent  addition  of  a  second 
train  between  Chicago  and  Seattle  expanded 
service  In  the  West  to  Its  present  configura- 
tion. 

Another  oil  embargo,  however,  would  find 
Amtrak  ill-equipped  to  handle  even  a  small 
fraction  of  the  visitors  who  annually  enjoy 
the  national  parks.  Only  one  major  reserve 
In  the  West — Glacier — is  en  official  Amtrak 
station.  The  situation  with  regard  to  Yellow- 
stone is  still  more  revealing  of  the  level  to 
which  rail  passenger  service  In  the  region  has 
declined.  Once,  no  less  than  five  major  rail- 
roads promoted  luxury  travel  to  America's 
first  national  park  on  trains  such  as  the 
Yellowstone  Comet  and  Yellowstone  Special. 
Two  of  the  lines,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific,  had  the  competitive  edge 
with  spur  tracks  that  terminated  right  at 
the  park  boundary,  at  Gardiner  Gateway  and 
West  Yellowstone  respectively.  Today  the 
closest  Amtrak  train,  the  Ncrth  Coast 
Hiawatha,  must  transfer  park  patrons  to 
buses  at  Livingston,  Montana,  more  than 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  park. 

The  direct  rail  link  to  the  South  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  made  famous  by  John 
Muir's  endorsement  in  Century  Magazine,  is 
also  history.  Although  the  tracks  are  still  in 
place,  not  even  a  freight  train  apparently  has 
used  the  line  In  more  than  three  years.  Pas- 
sengers to  the  Canyon  detrain  from  Amtrak's 
Southwest  Limited  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  and 
ride  the  remaitilng  eight  miles  by  motor- 
coach. 

Yet  it  Is  the  parks  that  author  Rufus  Steele 
once  christened  the  "Celestial  Circuit" — 
Bryce,  Zlon,  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monu- 
ment, and  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon— that  fare  worst  of  all.  During  the  1920s, 
In  response  to  the  request  of  Park  Service  di- 
rector Stephen  T.  Mather,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  opened  the  reserves  of  southern 
Utah  and  northern  Arizona  via  a  combination 
of  rail  and  motorbus  service.  A  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  parks 
lasted  well  into  the  1950s  and  early  1960s. 
Then,  In  1971,  with  the  formation  of  Amtrak, 
all  passenger  service  on  the  main  line  through 
Utah  came  to  an  end. 

In  January  1976  Region  XII  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Pallroad  Passengers,  a  non- 
profit consumer  organization,  petitioned  Am- 
trak for  restoration  of  this  route.  Surely  it  is 
now  of  even  greater  Importance  as  the  gate- 
way to  the  "Celestial  Circuit,"  since  broad- 
ened with  the  addition  of  Canyonlands,  Capi- 
tol Reef,  and  Arches  national  parks. 

The  failure  of  Amtrak  to  respond  to 
NARP's  petition  underscores  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  another  energy  crisis  at  both 
the  federal  and  corporate  levels.  It  is  there- 
fore fortunate  that  western  railroads  opened 
the  national  parka  In  the  first  place  and 
thus,  with  few  exceptions,  laid  down  a  system 
of  tracks  that  is  suited  to  current  needs 
whenever  they  arise.  Direct  rail  connections 
to  the  boundaries  of  both  Yellowstone  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  could  be  restored  by  reha- 
bilitating existing  branch  lines.  Similarly, 
popular  entrances  to  Moiuat  Rainier,  Grand 
Teton,  and  Rocky  Mountain  national  parks 
are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  major  spurs 
of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Colorado  &  Southern  railways  respectively. 

At  the  very  least,  these  tracks  must  not  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  The  Yosemlte  Valley 
Railroad,  completed  in  1907,  already  is  long 
gone;  fortunately  Its  right  of  way  survives 
and  the  rails  could  be  relald,  albeit  at  far 
greater  cost  than  the  restoration  proposed  by 
Park  Service  officials  In  1944,  the  year  of  Its 
dismantlement. 


Adding  to  existing  branch  lines,  or  build- 
ing entirely  new  ones,  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. For  obvious  reasons  only  the  most 
popular  reserves  once  enjoyed  direct  rail 
connections;  today  all  are  heavily  patron- 
ized. No  tracks  should  enter  a  national  park 
proper,  of  course.  Still,  environmentalists 
themselves  have  agreed  that  new  construc- 
tion on  the  fringes  of  the  reserves  Is  the  best 
hope  of  offsetting  the  Impact  of  visitor  facili- 
ties within  the  parks. 

With  railroads,  all  auto-related  facilities 
could  be  removed  entirely  away  from  the 
parks  and  their  adjoining  environments,  in 
most  Instances  to  staging  areas  with  existing 
parking  lots,  motels,  and  other  visitor  accom- 
modations. An  obvious  candidate  Is  Williams, 
Arizona,  historically  the  rail  cutoff  to  the 
South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  In  fact, 
community  and  state  leaders  have  already 
considered  the  possibility  of  restoring  the 
trains,  with  Williams  once  again  their  point 
of  departure. 

Other  communities — Livingston,  Montana, 
on  the  Yellowstone  cutoff,  for  Instance — 
might  be  encouraged  by  state  or  federal  help 
to  host  similar  projects.  Yet,  although  local 
Initiative  Is  commendable,  the  logical  goal  is 
a  rail  network  that  would  enable  special 
trains  to  make  a  continuous  circle  of  every 
major  national  park  In  the  West.  Like  a  string 
of  pearls,  most  popular  reserves  are  perfectly 
spaced  a  day  or  so  apart  throughout  the 
region:  similarly,  all  lie  near  or  adjacent  to 
an  established  rail  system.  The  one  signifi- 
cant gap  Is  the  Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad  be- 
tween Merced,  California,  and  El  Portal.  In 
addition,  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific's 
branch  line  between  Lund  and  Cedar  City, 
Utah,  would  enhance  the  system  by  enabling 
patrons  to  detrain  closer  to  Zlon,  Bryce,  and 
the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

With  these  Improvements  a  host  of  scenar- 
ios becomes  feasible.  Special  trains,  for  ex- 
ample, might  originate  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  tours  of  the  national  parks.  Similarly, 
existing  Amtrak  streamliners  could  begin 
emulating  their  predecessors  by  providing 
through  cars  to  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Yet  this  service  would  be  merely  a 
start.  The  energy  crisis  demands  that  the 
parks  be  served  not  as  separate  entitles,  but 
as  an  Integrated  whole.  This  would  best  be 
accomplished  by  a  series  of  regularly  sched- 
uled trains  circling  among  the  parks  them- 
selves. Cities  close  to  one  or  more  of  the 
reserves,  including  Denver,  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles,  would  be  logical  ter- 
minals. The  point  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  American  to  visit  a  single  park — or  all  of 
them — without  being  dependent  on  a  car. 
Perhaps  a  seasonal  ticket,  comparable  to  Am- 
trak's USA  Rallpass,  could  be  sold  to  back- 
packers, blcyllsts,  and  other  enthusiasts  for 
unlimited  travel  during  a  specified  period. 
Between  points  of  Interest  within  the  parks, 
where  trips  are  of  shorter  duration,  shuttle 
buses  and  motorized  trams  have  already 
proven  their  popularity  In  several  parks,  es- 
pecially In  Yosemlte  Valley. 

The  question  then  arises:  why  not  buses 
for  entrance  to  the  parks,  using  existing 
highways?  The  reason  is  that  buses  lack  the 
carrying  capacity  that  would  be  needed  to 
handle  both  the  volume  of  visitors  and  their 
baggage.  Nor  does  the  large  majority  of  Amer- 
icans prefer  bus  transportation  over  long  dis- 
tances. There  simply  Is  no  room  to  move 
around,  to  entertain  restless  children,  or  to 
stretch  one's  legs  In  comfort.  Trains,  with 
their  diners,  lounges,  and  vlstadome  coaches, 
are  much  more  comfortable.  Their  ameni- 
ties are  an  obvious  prerequisite  If  Americans 
are  to  be  expected  to  support  public  transpor- 
tation nationwide,  let  alone  to  the  national 
parks. 

Restoration  of  full  rail  service  to  the  re- 
serves holds  forth  the  promise  of  one  final 
benefit — a  revival  of  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  passenger  train  Itself.  Like  the  nation 


at  large,  the  railroad  Industry  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  what  a  streamliner  could  be  and 
should  be.  New  equipment,  notes  one  recent 
commentator,  has  too  much  the  look  of  "late 
American  airplane."  Rail  enthusiasts  are 
especially  perplexed  over  the  small  windows, 
cramped  seating,  and  alrllne-lnsplred  fast 
food  menus  of  Amtrak's  latest  coaches,  com- 
monly dubbed  "the  Amfieet."  In  the  West  the 
spectre  of  plastlclzed  trains  Is  further  under- 
scored by  what  seems  to  be  the  twilight  of  the 
domellner.  An  innovation  born  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Colorado  Rockies,  since  1945 
its  elevated  glass-enclosed  observation  decks 
have  thrilled  travelers  with  an  unhindered 
panorama  of  the  passing  landscape.  As  surely 
as  buses  alone  cannot  pick  up  the  slack  In  the 
coming  era  of  energy  scarcity,  so  rail  passen- 
ger travel  will  not  recapture  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  without  the  features  that 
made  It  unique.  Only  when  these,  too,  are 
restored,  may  all  of  us  Join  In  rediscovering 
the  truth  of  that  once  familiar  slogan:  "Get- 
ting there  Is  half  the  fun." 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930.  re- 
lating to  practices  in  the  marketing  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  May  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  on  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act  license  fee  at  the  level  determined 
necessary  to  finance  adequately  1,he  ad- 
ministration of  this  self-supporting  act. 
Under  existing  law  only  a  uniform  fee  not 
in  excess  of  $100  is  permitted.  The  legis- 
lation on  which  we  held  liearings  during 
the  last  Congress  was  not  reported  by  my 
subcommittee  because  we  were  imable 
to  devote  suflBcient  time  to  the  proposal 
before  the  sine  die  adjournment. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act,  generally  referred  to  as  PACA, 
is  I'.eslgned  to  protect  producers,  shippers, 
distributors,  and  retailers  from  unfair 
and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  market- 
ing of  perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Commission  merchants,  dealers,  and 
brokers  engaged  in  the  business  of  han- 
dling fresh  or  frozen  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
must  be  licensed  under  PACA.  In  addi- 
tion, larger  retailers  are  subject  to  the 
act  and  are  required  to  be  licensed.  Those 
who  handle  produce  for  the  account  of 
others  are  required  to  give  a  true  and 
correct  accounting  to  their  principals. 
Buyers  and  sellers  must  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  their  contracts,  and  buyers  must 
pay  promptly  for  their  purchases.  False 
or  misleading  statements,  misbranding, 
et  cetera,  are  prohibited. 

When  there  is  an  apparent  violation  of 
the  act,  the  Department  will  communi- 
cate with  the  respondent  party,  make  the 
necessary  investigation,  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  an  amicable,  informal  settle- 
ment. Where  informal  settlement  of  a 
dispute  cannot  be  arranged,  the  com- 
plainant is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
file  and  pursue  a  formal  complaint  under 
the  law.  The  Department  determines 
whether  a  violation  exists,  the  loss  of 
amount  of  damages  to  be  paid,  and  issues 
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a  formal  order  calling  foi 
where  appropriate.  If 
peated  or  flagrant,  disc 
may  be  taken  by  the 
pend  or  revoke  the  offender'^ 

Since  PACA  was  enacted 
Secretary  has  set  a  uniform 
applicants  within  the 
lished  by  the  Congress.  The 
$100    is    the    maximum 
statute  and  has  been  in  effedt 

There  is  currently  a  need 
the  income  from  license  fee ; 
is  based  on  two  factors: 
number  of  firms  subject  to 
the  increasing  cost  of 
act.  It  has  been  estimated  th 
fund  will  incur  an  over  $17 
during    fiscal    year    1977. 
deficits  are  projected  for  flscil 
and  1979. 

USDA  witnesses  before  my  subcommit- 
tee, last  year,  indicated  tha  the  license 
fee  needed  to  be  increased  to  $135  by 
July  1.  1976.  And,  due  to  cos  escalations 
it  Is  projected  that  this  fee  level  would 
have  only  allowed  this  sel  -supporting 
act  to  operate  in  the  black  tljrough  fiscal 
year  1978. 

The  legislation  I  am 
provides  for  a  maximum 
fee  of  $300.  And,  the  bill  p 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultur( 
a  single  uniform  license  fee 
cants  or  he  may  assume  a 
based  upon  the  amount  or 
ness  conducted  by  the  appli 

The  Perishable 
modities  Act  provides  for  a 
emption  for  retailers  and 
less  than  $100,000  worth  o: 
vegetables.  The  exemption  w 
established  In  1962  at  $90,00( 
inflation  the  exemption  was 
$100,000  in  1969. 

Testimony   before   my 
pointed  out  that  since  196^ 
been  over  a  70-percent 
wholesale  price  of  fresh  fru 
etables.  To  adjust  for  this 
legislation  I  am  introducing 
a  $200,000  PACA  exemption 

The  bill  further  provides  ;  or  a  reserve 
fund  accumulation  limit  m  t  to  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  projecteq  budget  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Mr.   President,  I  am  no 
that  this  bill  is  the  ultimatf 
the  PACA  license  fee  problepa 
I  am  concerned  not  one 
cast  in  concrete.  I  introduc( 
order  to  open  discussion  oii 
license  fee  to  see  if  we  can 
question  in  the  near  future 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  Mm 
follows : 

8.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena^ 
of  Representatives  of  the   Unifed 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  1  of 
Agricultural     Commodities 
amended    (7    U.SC.    499a),    Is 
striking  out   "$100,000"   in  subsections 
and  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
000". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  Ifcr  this  section 
shall  become  effective  beglnn  Jig  with  the 
calendar  year  1978. 
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Sec.  2.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act,  1930,  as  amended 
(7  tJ.S.C.  499c) ,  is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  "$100"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$300"; 

(b)  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  third 
sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  may  assess  a  single  uniform  Ucense 
fee  for  all  applicants  or  he  may  assess  a  grad- 
uated fee  based  upon  the  amount  or  type  of 
business  conducted  by  the  applicant  or 
both."; 

(c)  Inserting  Immediately  after  "referred 
to  above:"  In  the  fourth  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  the  fund  accumu- 
lated and  on  hand  at  the  clo?e  of  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  projected  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year:";  and 

(d)  inserting  "further"  Immediately  after 
"Provided"  In  the  fourth  sentence. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Humphrey,      and      Mr.      Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  require  that  new  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  existing  elec- 
tric powerplants  and  major  fuel-burning 
Installations,  in  categories  to  be  deter- 
mined, utilize  other  than  natural  gas  or 
petroleum    as    their    primary    energy 
source  in  compliance  with  applicable  en- 
vironmental requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

COAL    trriLIZATION    ACT   OP    1977 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  remove  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  future  utilization  of  coal,  I  introduce 
the  Coal  Utilization  Act  of  1977.  This 
measure  would  foster  the  use  of  coal  in- 
stead of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  by 
the  U.S.'s  electric  powerplants  and  ma- 
jor industrial  Installations.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  that: 

First,  to  require  that  any  new  electric 
powerplant  and  any  new  major  fuel- 
burning  installation  which  proposes  to 
utilize  fossil  energy  resources  as  its  pri- 
mary energy  source  shall  be  constructed 
with  the  capability  to  use  coal  or  other 
fuel  than  natural  gas  or  petroleum; 

Second,  to  require  that  by  January  I, 
1979,  any  existing  electric  powerplant 
and  any  existing  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation with  the  capability  to  use  coal 
or  other  fuel  than  natural  gas  or  pe- 
troleum as  its  primary  energy  source 
shall  utilize  such  fuel; 

Third,  to  require  that  by  January  1, 
1979,  any  existing  electric  powerplant 
and  any  existing  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation which  now  utilizes  natural  gas 
as  Its  primary  energy  source  shall  ac- 
quire the  capability  to  utilize  and  shall 
utilize  other  than  natural  gas;  and 

Fourth,  to  require  the  improvement  or 
modernization  of  any  existing  electric 
powerplant  and  any  existing  major  fuel- 
burning  installation,  which  utilizes  nat- 
ural gas  or  petroleum  as  Its  primary  en- 
ergy source  and  cannot  be  converted  to 
coal  utilization  In  order  to  conserve  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum. 

Natural  gas  and  petroleum  must  be 
conserved  for  higher  priority  uses  than 
the  generation  of  electricity  or  for  boiler 
uses. 

Many  powerplants  and  industries  with 
the  capability  to  use  coal  are  consuming 
scarce  natural  gas  and  Imported  petro- 


leum. It  is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
such  installations  be  required  to  use  coal 
In  compliance  with  applicable  environ- 
mental requirements. 

The  Coal  Utilization  Act  would  require 
electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations  to  obtain  a  Federal 
permit  to  use  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
as  their  primary  energy  source.  Both 
temporary  exceptions  and  permanent 
exemptions  are  available,  on  a  restricted 
basis,  to  permit  the  use  of  petroleum. 

Temporary  exceptions  up  to  5  years 
would  be  available  for  the  use  of  petro- 
leum but  not  natural  gas  where,  despite 
good  faith  efforts,  adequate  coal  sup- 
plies are  not  available,  adequate  coal 
transportation  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able, or  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met.  However,  the 
burden  of  proof  would  be  on  the  person 
seeking  the  temporary  exception. 

Permanent  exceptions  also  would  be 
available  for  the  use  of  petroleum  but 
not  natural  gas  where,  despite  good  faith 
efforts,  coal  or  coal  transportation  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  However,  in  the 
case  of  new  powerplants  alternative  sites 
would  have  to  be  considered. 

In  addition,  permanent  exemptions 
would  be  permitted,  first,  for  the  use  of 
petroleum  for  peakload  applications  and, 
second,  for  intermediate  load  applica- 
tions by  existing  facilities  which  cannot 
be  converted  to  coal  but  agree  to  modern- 
ize their  equipment  to  Improve  its  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

As  a  last  resort  a  facility  may  elect  to 
retire  from  operation. 

Significantly,  the  Coal  Utilization  Act 
assumes  compliance  with  applicable  en- 
vironmental requirements  such  as  those 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  No  attempt  Is 
made  to  modify,  postpone,  or  rescind  any 
applicable  Federal,  State,  or  local  envi- 
ronmental requirements. 

Title  in,  the  Co.il  Substitution  Incen- 
tives Act  authorizes  loan  guarantees  and 
low-interest  loans  for  the  procurement  of 
air  pollution  control  equipment  needed 
by  existing  facilities  which  convert  to 
coal. 

The  measure  incorporates  In  title  n 
provisions  from  similar  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
(S.  273  and  S.  272)  and  Senator  HtTBERT 
Humphrey  (S.  257). 

The  Coal  Utilization  Act  of  1977  Is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Randolph,  Ford, 
Huddleston,  and  Humphrey. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Production  and 
Supply  for  March  21  and  29,  and  April  5, 
1977.  The  subctHnmlttee  chairman  is  Sen- 
ator Floyd  K.  Ha.skell;  the  vice  chair- 
man Is  Senator  Wendell  Ford.  The  in- 
vited witnesses  are : 

For  March  21:  Tlie  Honorable  John 
O'Leary,  Administrator,  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

For  March  29:  Carl  E.  Bagge,  presi- 
dent. National  Coal  Association;  and 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Allen,  vice  president, 
New  England  Electric  System — on  be- 
half of  the  clean  air  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  Electric  Utility  Industry. 

For  April  5:  Mr.  William  B.  Marx, 
executive  director,  American  Boiler 
Manufacturers  Association;  and 

Industrial  Energy  Users  Forum. 
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statements  submitted  for  the  record 
should  be  addressed  to  Senator  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Production  and  Supply.  The  com- 
mittee record  will  remain  open  until 
April  22,  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  977  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Utilization 
Act  of  1977". 

Section  1.  The  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  the  entire  table  of  contents  fol- 
lowing subsection  1  (a)  and  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  table  of  contents  immediately 
following  the  enacting  clause: 

"TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

"TITLE     I— THE     ENERGY     SUPPLY     AND 

EN\aRONMENTAL  COORDINATION  ACT 

"Sec.  1. 
"Sec.  2. 
"Sec.  3. 
"Sec.  4. 
"Sec.  5. 
"Sec.  6. 
"Sec.  7. 


Short  title;  purpose. 

Coal  conversion  and  allocation. 

Suspension  authority. 

Implementation  plan  revisions. 

Motor  vehicle  emissions. 

Conforming  amendments. 

Protection  of  public  health  and  en- 
vironment. 
"Sec.  8.  Energy  conservation  study. 
"Sec.  9.  Report. 
"Sec.  10.  Fuel  economy  study. 
"Sec.  11.  Reporting  of  energy  information. 
"Sec.  12.  Enforcement. 

"Sec.  13.  E.xtenslon  of  Clean  Air  Act  authori- 
zation. 
"Sec.  14.  Definitions. 

"TITLE    II— NATURAL    GAS    AND    PETRO- 
LEUM CONSERVATION  ACT 

"Sec.  201.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  202.  Findings  and  purposes. 
"Sec.  203.  Deflnllions. 
"Sec.  204.  New  facilities. 
"Sec.  205.  Existing  facilities. 
"Sec.  206.  Federal  facilities. 
"Sec.  207.  Temporary  exceptions. 
"Sec.  208.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  209.  Retirement  option. 
"Sec.  210.  Environmental  and  efficiency  re- 
quirements. 
"Sec.  21 1;  Disruption  of  supply  contracts. 
"Sec.  212.  Enforcement  and  penalties. 
"Sec.  213.  Emergency  powers. 
"Sec.  214.  Disclosure. 
"Sec.  215.  Report 
"Sec.  216.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"TITLE  in— COAL  SUBSTITUTION  INCEN- 
TIVES ACT 
"Sec.  301.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purposes. 
"Sec.  303.  Definitions. 
"Sefj.  304.  Loan  guarantees. 
"Sec.  305.  Coal  conversion  loans. 
"Sec.  306.  Conditions  and  priorities.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "TITLE  I— ENERGY  SUPPLY 
AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  COORDINATION 
ACT"  before  "Section  1.  Short  Title;  Pur- 
pose." and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I 
the  following  new  titles: 

"TITLE    II— NATURAL    GAS    AND    PETRO- 
LEUM CONSERVATION  ACT 
"short  title 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum  Conservation 
Acts." 

"findings  and  purposes 

"Sec.  202.  Pindinos.— (a)  (1)  The  Congress 
linds  that  the  protection  of  public  welfare 


and  the  preservation  of  national  security 
require — 

"(A)  the  furtherance  of  national  energy 
self-sufiBciency  consistent  with  applicable  en- 
vironmental requirements; 

"(B)  the  capability  to  use  Indigenous  en- 
ergy resources  of  the  United  States  in  lieu 
of  Imported  energy  supplies  by  the  substi- 
tution of  coal  and  other  fuels  for  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  products  as  the  primary 
energy  source  for  new  electric  powerplants 
and  new  major  fuel-burning  Installations 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  for  existing 
powerplants  and  existing  major  fuel-burning 
Installations;  and 

"(C)  the  conservation  of  nattiral  gas  and 
petroleum  for  uses  other  than  the  generation 
of  electricity  or  boiler  fuel,  for  which  uses 
there  are  no  feasible  alternative  fuels  or 
raw   material   substitutes. 

"(2)  The  Congress  finds  that  any  electric 
powerplant  or  any  major  fuel-burning  instal- 
lation shall  be  deemed  In  compliance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  If  such  powerplant 
or  installation  has  the  capability  to  use  coal 
and  utilizes  coal  as  its  primary  energy  source 
In  conformance  with  applicable  environ- 
mental requirements. 

"(b)    Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this  Act 


"(1)  to  foster  the  greater  use  of  coal  re- 
sources in  lieu  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
as  the  primary  energy  source  utilized  by 
electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel-burning 
Installations; 

"(2)  to  require  that  any  new  electric 
powerplant  and  any  new  major  fuel-burning 
Installation  which  purposes  to  utilize  fossil 
energy  resources  as  its  primary  energy  source 
shall  be  constructed  with  the  capability  to 
use  coal  or  other  fuel  than  natural  gas  or 
petroleiun  except  In  those  circumstances  pro- 
vided for  herein; 

"(3)  to  require  that  by  January  1,  1979, 
any  existing  electric  powerplant  and  any 
existing  major  fuel-burning  Installation  with 
the  capability  to  use  coal  or  other  fuel  than 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  as  its  primary 
energy  source  shall  utilize  such  fuel  except 
in  those  circumstances  provided  for  herein; 

"(4)  to  require  that  by  January  1,  1979, 
any  existing  electric  powerplant  and  any 
existing  major  fuel-burning  Installation 
which  utilizes  natural  gas  as  Us  primary 
energy  source  shall  acquire  the  capability  to 
utilize  and  shall  utilize  other  thaji  natural 
gas  except  In  circumstances  provided  for 
herein;  and 

"(5)  to  require  the  Improvement  or 
modernization  of  any  existing  electric  power- 
plant  and  any  existing  major  fuel-burning 
Installation,  which  utilizes  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  as  its  primary  energy  source  and 
cannot  be  converted  to  coal  utilization  In 
order  to  conserve  natural  gas  and  petroleum. 
"definitions 

"Sec.  203.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(a)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration established  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974;  except 
that  if  such  Administration  ceases  to  exLst 
such  term  means  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  designated  as  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator by  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  Includes  any  per- 
son or  Individual;  (2)  any  corporation,  com- 
pany, partnership,  association,  firm,  society, 
trust.  Joint  venture,  or  Joint  stock  com- 
pany; (3)  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing corporations,  departments.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  other  Instrumentalities;  and  (4) 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  other 
government  entity,  which  owns,  leases, 
operates,  or  controls  any  electric  powerplant 
or  major  fuel -burning  Installation  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 


"(c)  The  term  'natural  gas'  Includes  (1) 
dry  natural  gas  and  caslng-heid  gas;  (2)  syn- 
thetic gas  derived  from  natural  gas  liquids; 
and  (3)  synthetic  gas  derived  from  coal, 
but  does  not  include  synthetic  gas  derived 
from  coal  where  such  synthetic  gas  Is  pro- 
duced by  a  person  for  use  by  an  electric 
powerplant  or  a  major  fuel-burning  Installa- 
tion regulated  pursuant  to  sections  204  and 
205  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  term  'petroleum'  includes  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum 
prcdurts,  liquid  petroleum  gas,  and  syn- 
thetic gas  derived  from  petroleum,  but  does 
not  Include  process  waste  gases,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  waste  gases  and  other  liquid 
and  solid  byproducts  of  refinery  operations 
within  the  United  States,  which  have  no 
commercial  significance. 

"(e)  The  term  'coal  or  other  fuel'  means 
coal  and  any  fuel  other  than  natural  gas  or 
petroleum.     Including,     without    limitation, 

(1)  coal  derivatives,  including  (A)  synthetic 
liquid  or  solid  fuels  which  are  derived  from 
coal,  (B)  low  British  thermal  units  synthetic 
gas  derived  from  coal,  and  (C)  synthetic  gas 
derived  from  coal  where  such  gas  is  produced 
by  a  person  for  use  by  an  electric  powerplant 
or  a  major  fuel-burning  installation  regu- 
lated by  sections  204  and  205  of  this  title; 

(2)  petroleum  coke;  (3)  combustible  mu- 
nicipal. Industrial,  or  agricultural  solid 
wastes;  and  (4)  wood  or  other  bio-mass,  but 
does  not  include  coal  derivatives  where  such 
derivatives  are  produced  by  a  person  for  the 
primary  pvtrpose  of  use  as  other  than  a  fuel. 

"(f)  The  term  'electric  powerplant"  means 
a  fossil   fuel   fired   electric   generating  unit. 
Including  a  gas  turbine  unit  or  a  combined 
cycle  unit,  that  is  by  design  capable  of  being 
operated  at  a  fuel  heat  Input  of  one  hundred 
million  British  thermal   units  per  hour  or 
greater,  or  a  combination  of  more  than  one 
such  units  at  the  same  site  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate Is  by  design  capable  of  being  oper- 
ated at  a  fuel  heat  Input  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  British  thermal  units  per  hour 
or  greater,  that  produce  electric  power  for 
the  purposes  of  sale  or  exchange:  Provided, 
however,  That   the  Administrator  may   In- 
clude In  the  definition  of  electric  powerplant 
any  such  electric  powerplant  or  a  combina- 
tion of  mere  than  one  such  unit,  which  is  by 
design   capable   of  being  operated  at  lower 
fuel   heat   Inputs  where   the   Administrator 
finds  the  Inclusion  of  such  powerplant  In 
such  definition  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
"(g)    The   term    'major   fuel-burning   In- 
stallation' means  a  major  Industrial  Installa- 
tion, other  than  an  electric  powerplant,  that 
contains  a  fossil  fuel  fired  boiler,  a  gas  tur- 
bine unit,  combined  cycle  unit,  or  diesel  en- 
gine, that  by  design  Is  capable  of  being  oper- 
ated at  a  fuel  heat  Input  of  one  hundred 
million  British   thermal   units  per  hour  or 
greater,  or  a  combination  of  more  than  one 
such  units  at  the  same  site  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate is  by  design  capable  of  being  operated 
at  a  fuel  heat  Input  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million   British   thermal   units   per  hour  or 
greater:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Include  In  the  definition  of  a 
major  fuel-burning  Installation  a  major  fuel- 
burning  installation,  or  combination  of  more 
than  one  such  unit,  which  by  design  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  operated  at  lower  fuel  heat  in- 
puts where  the  Administrator  finds  the  in- 
clusion of  stich  installation  In  such  defini- 
tion to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
"(h)  The  term  'new' — 
"(1)  when  used  to  modify  'electric  power- 
plant'  means — 

"(A)  any  electric  powerplant  that — 
"(1)  as  of  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  regulations  implementing  sections 
207  and  208  has  not  commenced  the  driving 
of  the  foundation  piling,  or  another  appro- 
priate structural  event,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  In  accordance  with  approved 
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final  drawings  or  an  equivalent 
ment  for  the  main  boiler;  or 

"(11)   as  of  the  <lat«  of 
title,  has  not  been  contracted 
or  In  part  or  cannot  be  cancele 
or  rescheduled   without   adversely 
electric  system  reliability;  or 

"(B)  an  electric  powerplan 
issued  an  order  under  section 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)    when   used    to   modify 
burning  Installation'  means  an; 
burning  Installation  which  was 
planning  process  ninety  days  af* 
tlve   date   of  regulations 
category  of  major  fuel-burning 
to  which  such  Installation  belo4g^ 
fled  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
or  which  thereafter  enters  the 
process.   Such    regulations   shal  1 
term  'early  planning  process' 
to  each  category  of  Installations 

"(1)    The    term    "primary 
means  the  fuel  used  by  an 
plant  or  a  major  fucl-burnln 
for  normal  operation,  but  Aoea 
the  minimum  amounts  of  fuel 
for  boUer  startup,  testing 
tlon,  and  control  uses;  (2)  to  1 
forceable    air    pollution    contrcl 
requirements;    and    (3)    to 
vent  any  emergencies  directly 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare 
result  from  electric  power  out 

"(J)    The  term  'applicable 
requirements'  Includes  any 
local  governmental  standard 
other  requirement  applicable  to 
environmental  pollutants  ( 
water  pollutants)   or  disposal  o: 
residues  resulting  from  the 
coal  or  other  fueU  or  operation 
tlon  control  equipment,  and 
out  limitation,  any  standard, 
other  requirement  established 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal 
tlon  Control  Act,  or  the  Solid 
Act. 
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"(k)    The  term   "peakload'  wfien 
modify  electric  powerplant   or 
burning  installation  means  a 
installation  which  operates  the 
one  thousand  flve  hundred  fuj 
or  less  per  calendar  year. 

"(1)    The  term  "Intermediate 
used  to  modify  electric  powerpl 
fuel-burning    Installation    mea»s 
plant    or    installation    which 
equivalent  of  one  thousand  flv( 
three  thousand  flve  hundred  hfurs 
endar  year. 

"(m)  The  term  'base  load 
modify  electric   powerplant  or 
burning  installation  means  suth 
plant  or  installation  which 
cess  of  three  thousand  flve  hilndred 
per  calendar  year. 

"(n)    The   term   'cost'   mean; 
(both  operating  and  capital) 
the  estimated  xiseful  life  of  a 
powerplant,    discounted    to 
talcing  into  account  any  change 
zation  of  existing  powerplants 
vant  dispatching  system  and  other 
economic  factors  that  are  inclu  led 
ning  for  the  production,   trans(nission 
distribution  of  electric  power 
system. 

"Nrw  FAciLrnES 

"Sec.  204.    (a)    Except  as  prdvlded 
section  207  and  208,  any  new  elictrl 
plant,  or  any  new  major  fuel 
stallatlon  In  a  category  identified 
to  subsection   (b)    of  this  sect  on 
constructed  with  the  capabllltjr 
the     necessary     auxiliary 
facilities)   to  use  coal  or  another 
than   natural   gas   or  petroleu 
mary    energy    source    In 
applicable  environmental  rcqulilements. 
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"(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule, 
from  time  to  time.  Identify  categories  of  new 
major  fuel-burning  Installations  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  and  prohibi- 
tions of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  identifying  such  categories  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  iitlllze  a  two-digit  classi- 
flcation,  within  the  manufacturing  division 
of  economic  activity  set  forth  in  the  Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification  Manual:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  shall  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  enactment 
of  the  Coal  Utilization  Act  of  1977  Identify 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  ten  most 
enerpy-consvimptlve  categories  of  major  fuel- 
burning  insUllatlons  as  Identified  by  such 
classifications. 

"(2)  In  identifying  categories  of  new  ma- 
jor fuel-burning  InstallatJoris  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  account  any  special  circumstances  or 
characteristics  of  the  category  of  such  in- 
stallations that  will  be  subject  to  the  rule. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  for  in  title  I  of 
this  Act  and  sections  207,  208,  and  213  of 
this  title,  effective  January  1,  1979,  no  new 
electric  powerplant.  or  nev/  major  fuel-burn- 
ing Installation  in  a  category  identified  pur- 
suant to  section  204(b)  of  this  section,  shall 
utilize  natural  gas  or  petroleimi  as  its  pri- 
mary energy  source. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  establish  cri- 
teria consistent  with  sections  207,  208,  and 
213  of  this  title  by  which  a  person  may  ap- 
ply for  an  exemption,  a  temporary  exception, 
or  a  stay  for  a  new  electric  powerplant  or  a 
new  major  fuel-burning  installation  in  a 
category  identified  in  subsection  (b)  from 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Including 
appropriate  net  heat  rates  for  a  new  elec- 
tric powerplant  or  new  major  fuel-burning 
installation  commensurate  with  emerging 
and  commercially  available  technology  but 
not  including  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements. Such  temporary  exceptions  or 
exemptions  may  be  granted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Administrator  determines. 

"EXISTING     FACILITIES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  in 
sections  207,  208.  209,  and  213  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1979,  no  existing  electric  powerplant, 
existing  major  fuel-burning  installation, 
with  the  capability  to  utilize  coal  or  other 
fuel  as  its  primary  energy  source  shall  utilize 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  as  its  primary  en- 
ergy source,  unless  such  powerplant  or  in- 
stallation is  subject  to  an  order  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  title  I  of  this  Act  with  a  later 
effective  date. 

"(b)  Natural  Gas  Restriction. — Except  as 
provided  for  in  sections  207,  208,  209,  and  213 
effective  January  1,  1979,  no  existing  electric 
powerplant,  or  existing  major  fuel-burning 
installation  shall  utilize  natural  gas  as  its 
primary  energy  source. 

"(c)  Petroleum  Restriction. — Except  as 
provided  for  in  sections  207,  208,  209,  and  213 
effective  January  1.  1990,  no  existing  electric 
powerplant,  or  existing  major  fuel-burning 
installation,  shall  utilize  petroleum  as  Its 
primary  energy  source. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  rule, 
from  time  to  time,  identify  categories  of  ex- 
isting major  fuel -burning  Installations 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
and  prohibitions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  identifying  such  categories  the 
Administrator  shall  utilize  a  two-digit  clas- 
sification, within  the  manufacturing  divi- 
sion of  economic  activity  set  forth  in  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classlflcatlon  Manual: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall 
within  one  year  of  enactment  of  the  Coal 
Utilization  Act  of  1977  consider  for  such 
identification  at  least  the  ten  most  energy- 
consumptive  categories  of  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installations  as  identified  by  such  clas- 
sification. 

"(2)   In  identifying  categories  of  existing 


major  fuel-burning  installations  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  any  special  circumstances 
or  characteristics  of  the  category  of  such 
installations  that  will  be  subject  to  the  rule. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  establish  cri- 
teria consistent  with  sections  207,  208,  209, 
and  213  of  this  title  by  which  a  person  may 
apply  for  an  exemption,  a  temporary  excep- 
tion, the  retirement  option,  or  a  stay  for  an 
existing  powerplant  or  an  existing  major 
fuel-burning  Installation  in  a  category  iden- 
tified in  subsection  (b)  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  Including  appropriate 
net  heat  rates  for  an  existing  electric  power- 
plant  or  existing  major  fuel-burning  instal- 
lation conimensurats  with  emerging  and 
commercially  available  technology  but  not 
Inciuding  environmental  requirements.  Such 
temporary  exceptions  or  exemptions  may  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines. 

"(e)(1)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Coal  Utilization  Act  of 
1977,  the  Administrator,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  national  plan  formulated 
and  designed  to  prohibit  or  discourage,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  the  use  of  natural  gas  other 
than  for  essential  uses  for  which  there  is  no 
feasible  raw  material  or  fuel  substitute. 
Such  plan  shall  include  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  any  additional  statu- 
tory authority  necessary  to  prevent  such 
nonessential  uses  by  January  1,  1985. 

"(2)  In  developing  such  plan,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
creased demand  lor  coal  and  other  alterna- 
tive fuels  that  would  be  the  result  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  natural  gas  by 
electric  powerplants  and  fuel -burning  In- 
stallations and  shall  identify,  by  geographic 
region  of  the  United  States,  tiie  location  of 
users  currently  utilizing  natural  gas  as  their 
primary  energy  source  and  the  location  of 
users  that  would  be  required  to  use  coal  or 
alternative  fuels  In  lieu  of  natural  gas  as  a 
result  of  the  prohibition. 

"FEDERAL     FACILITIES 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  ha%'lng  Jurisdiction  over  any 
electric  powerplant,  or  major  fuel -burning 
installation  in  a  category  identified  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)  or  205(b)  of  this  title,  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  and  prohibi- 
tions of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  President  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (2)  any  electric 
powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning  Installa- 
tion of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality in  the  executive  branch  from  com- 
pliance with  such  requirement  or  prohibi- 
tion, if  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in 
the  paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  No  such  exemption  shall  be  granted 
due  to  lark  of  appropriation  unless  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  specifically  requested  such 
appropriations  as  a  part  of  the  budgetary 
process  and  the  Congress  shall  have  failed  to 
make  available  such  requested  appropriation. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  report  each  Janu- 
ary to  the  Congress  all  exemptions  granted 
under  this  section  from  the  requirements  and 
prohibitions  of  this  title  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  together  with  his  reason 
for  granting  each  such  exemption. 

"temporary     EXCEPTIONS 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Administrator,  upon 
application  of  the  person  ov/nl!'g,  operating, 
constructing,  or  proposing  to  construct  an 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning  In- 
stallation subject  to  tlie  requirements  or 
prohibitions  of  sections  204  or  205  of  this 
title  may,  for  such  powerplant  or  Installa- 
tion, grant  a  temporary  exception,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
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to  the  deadlines  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  204  or  205  of  this  title 
if— 

"  ( 1 )  such  person  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  any  prohibition  pursuant  to  sections  204 
or  205  of  this  title,  has  submitted  a  com- 
pliance plan  to  the  Administrator  containing 
a  compliance  schedule  for  such  powerplant 
or  installation  which  the  Administrator  has 
approved  pursuant  to  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  Administrator  finds  that  such  per- 
son has  demonstrated  that,  despite  good  faith 
efforts  of  such  person,  one  or  more  of  the 
following  Items  is  net  available  for  operation 
of  such  powerplant  or  Installation  In  com- 
pliance with  sections  204  or  205  of  this  title: 

"(A)  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  or  other 
fuel  of  the  quality  necessary  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements or  conformance  with  boiler  de- 
sign requirements;  or 

"(B)  adequate  transportation  facilities  for 
such  coal  or  other  fuel;  or 

"(C)  pollution  control  abatement  equip- 
ment or  devices,  IncUidlng  flue  gas  desul- 
furization  equipment  and  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators, necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  applicable  environmental  requirements; 
or 

"(D)  such  other  equipment  or  facilities 
as  the  Administrator  determines  are  neces- 
sary for  th3  reliable  operation  of  such  pow- 
erplant or  Installation:  or 

"(3)  such  powerplant  or  installation  will 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  204 
or  205  of  this  title  by  the  use  of  synthetic 
fuels  derived  from  coal  or  Innovative  tech- 
niques for  utilizing  coal  or  other  fuel. 

"(b)  The  temporary  exception  granted  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  time  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Administrator  deems  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
Impediment  to  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  204  or  205  of  this  title,  upon 
which  the  requested  temporary  exception  is 
based:  Provided,  hou-ever.  That  such  period 
shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

"(c)  The  AdminlFtrator  shall  exempt  from 
the  penalties  provided  for  in  section  212  of 
the  title  any  electric  powerplant  or  major 
fuel-burning  Inst-illation  granted  a  tempo- 
rary exception  pi:rsuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  period  of  such  exception. 
"(d)  In  no  event  may  the  action  of  the 
Administrator  on  a  rcqur-^t  for  a  temporary 
exception  under  this  section  result  In  any 
delay  in  compliance  with  any  applicable  en- 
vironmental requirement. 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec.  208.  General.— (a)  The  Administra- 
tor, upon  application  by  a  person  owning, 
operating,  constructing,  or  proposing  to  con- 
struct or  operate  an  electric  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation  subject  to 
the  prohibitions  of  sections  204  or  205  of 
this  title  utllialng  or  proposing  to  utilize 
petroleum  a.s  its  primary  energy  source  shall, 
within  one  year  of  such  application,  grant 
an  exemption  with  respect  to  petroleum  from 
the  requirements,  prohibitions,  "and  penal- 
ties of  sections  204,  205  and  212  of  this  title, 
if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such  person 
has  demonstrated  that — 

"(1)  despite  good  faith  efforts  (A)  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  supply  of  coal  or  other 
fuel  is  not  expected  to  be  available  during 
a  majority  of  the  useful  life  of  such  power- 
plant  or  Installation;  or  (B)  physical  fac- 
tors, and  legal  factors  which  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  overcome  by  diligent 
good  faith  efforts  by  the  applicant;  preclude 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sections 
204  and  205  of  this  title  because  of  site 
specific  limitations,  such  as  access  to  coal 
or  other  transportation  facilities;  and 

"(2)  the  cost  of  using  coal  substantially 
exceeds  the  cost  of  using  Imported  petro- 
leum; and 


"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  new  electric  power- 
plant,  despite  good  faith  efforts,  there  Is 
no  reasonable  alternative  site — 

"(A)  at  which  an  adequate  and  reliable 
supply  of  coal  or  other  fuel  allowable  as  a 
primary  energy  source  pursuant  to  sections 
204(a)  and  (c)  of  this  title  Is  or  would  be 
available  during  a  majority  of  the  first  flve 
years  of  operation  of  such  powerplant: 

"(B)  at  which  the  other  resources,  facili- 
ties, et  cetera,  necessary  for  operation  of  the 
powerplant  are  expected  to  be  reasonably 
available  during  a  majority  of  the  first  flve 
years  of  operation  and  a  majority  of  the 
useful  life  of  such  powerplants; 

"(C)  at  which  neither  the  location  of  such 
alternative  site  nor  the  time  schedule  for 
construction  will  Impair  reliability  of  serv- 
ice; and 

"(D)  at  which  a  powerplant  can  be  con- 
structed and  operated  in  compliance  with 
applicable  enviromental   requirements;    and 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  electric  powerplant, 
there  Is  not  an  alternative  supply  of  power 
which  can  be  obtained  during  the  majority  of 
tlie  useful  life  of  such  powerplant  from  an- 
other source  without  Impairing  reliability  of 
service. 

"(b)  Peaki.oad  FACiLrriEs. — The  Adminis- 
trator, upon  application  by  a  person  own- 
ing, operating,  constructing,  or  proposing  to 
construct  or  operate  a  new  electric  power- 
plant,  or  new  major  fuel-burning  installa- 
tion subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  sect'on 
204  of  this  title,  proposing  to  use  petroleum 
as  Its  primary  energy  source,  shall,  within 
ninety  (90)  days  of  such  application,  grant 
an  exemption  for  such  powerplant  or  such 
installation  from  the  requirements,  pi-ohlbi- 
tions.  and  penalties  of  sections  204  and  212 
of  this  title,  if  the  Adininistrator  finds  the 
applicant  has  demor.strated  that — 

"(1)  such  powerplant  or  Installation  is  to 
be  constructed  or  operated  solely  as  a  peak- 
load  powerplant  or  riajor  fuel-burni.ag  in- 
stallation; or 

"(2)  Such  powerplant  is  to  be  constructed 
or  operated  on  petroleum  solely  as  an  in- 
termediate load  powerplant  or  major  fuel- 
burning  insiallation  to  replace  no  more 
than  an  equivalent  existing  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  fired  electric  powerplant  ca- 
pacity at  sites  in  alspatchlng  systems  which, 
pursuant  to  section  2i0fei  of  this  Act,  are 
sited  In  high  environmental  Impact  areas, 
providing  that  the  net  heat  rate  for  the  new 
electric  powerplant  installed,  based  on  the 
higher  heating  value  of  the  fuel,  v.ill  be 
maintained  at  nine  thousand  flve  hundred 
British  thermal  units  per  kilowatt  hour  or 
less  during  the  useful  life  of  such  power- 
plant  or  major  fuel-burning  installation;  or 
"(3)  as  of  the  date  of  effectiveness  of  the 
prohibitions  and  requirements  of  section 
204  of  this  title,  such  powerplant  or  installa- 
tion was  in  an  ad.v'anced  sta^e  of  construc- 
tion such  that  impoRltion  of  such  prohibi- 
tions or  requirements  would  impose  an  un- 
reasonable economic  burden. 

"(C)      iNTEKMEDIATIt     LOAD     FACILITIES. The 

Administrator,  upon  application  by  a  person 
owning,  operoting.  or  proposing  to  operate  an 
existing  electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel- 
burning  Installation  subject  to  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  205  of  this  title,  proposing  to 
use  petroleum  as  itc  primary  energy  source, 
shall,  within  ninety  (00)  days  of  such  ap- 
plication, grant  an  exemption  for  such  pow- 
erplant or  such  installation  from  the  re- 
quirements, prohibition,  and  penalties  of 
sections  25  and  212  of  this  title,  if  the 
Administrator  finds  that  the  applicant  has 
demonstrated  that — 

"(i)  such  powerplant  or  Installation  is  to 
be  operated  solely  as  an  intermediate  load 
powerplant  or  major  fuel -burning  Installa- 
tion; 

"(2)  such  powerolant  or  such  Installation 
cannot  be  converted  to  coal  or  other  fuel  as 
its  primary  energy  source; 


"(3)  new  equipment  will  be  installed  to 
modernize  or  improve  the  performance  of 
such  existing  powerplant  or  installation  to 
conserve  natural  gas  or  petroleum  fuels; 

"(4)  there  will  be  a  20  per  centum  or 
greater  improvement  in  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  such  powerplant  or  installation  as 
a  result  of  such  modernization; 

"(5)  the  new  equipment  is  convertible  to 
burning  coal  derived  fuels  If  and  when  they 
become  commercially  available; 

"(6)  such  existing  powerplant  or  installa- 
tion has  demonstrated  a  use  factor  over  20 
per  centum  for  the  past  five  years; 

"(7)  the  total  fuel  consumption  would  not 
materially  Increase  by  the  installation  of  new 
equipment;  and 

"(8)  no  alternative  means  of  supplying 
projected  requirements  with  coal  or  nuclear 
plants  appears  feasible. 

"(d)  Electric  Powerplant  Conversion  Im- 
practicable.— The  Administrator,  upon  appli- 
cation by  a  person  owning,  operating,  or  pro- 
posing to  operate  an  existing  electric  pwwer- 
plant  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  section 
205  of  this  title,  proposing  to  use  petroleum 
as  Its  primary  energy  source  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  such  ap- 
plication, grant  an  exemption  with  respect 
to  petroleum  from  such  prohibitions  and 
penalties  of  section  212  of  this  title,  if  the 
Administrator  flnds  that  such  person  has 
demonstrated  that  conversion  is  not  prac- 
ticable. In  rendering  such  finding  with  re- 
sppct  to  such  powerplant  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider — 

"( 1 )  the  expected  retirement  date  for  such 
powerplant,  if:  (A)  such  retirement  date  Is 
after  January  1,  1933,  for  any  powerplant 
that  utilizes  natural  gas  as  its  primary  en- 
ergy source  or  after  January  1,  1990,  for 
any  powerplant  that  utilizes  petroleum  as  its 
primary  energy  source,  and  (B)  the  expected 
retirement  dare  is  documented  by  the  power 
supply  plan  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  or  tlie  .National  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  by  certification  to  the 
Administrator  by  either  that  Commission 
or  Council  that  such  powerplant  would  be 
expected  to  be  retired  by  the  expected  retire- 
ment date  based  on  data  currently  available 
and  methodology  currently  used  in  the  for- 
mulation of  retirement  plans  filed  with  such 
entities; 

"(2)  the  capacity  factor  for  such  power- 
plant  for  the  first  five-year  period  following 
conversion:  Proi'tdcd,  hou.erer.  That  conver- 
sion .shall  not  be  considered  practicable  for 
any  puwerplant  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines can  be  expected  to  operate  only  for 
peaking  purposes; 

"(3)  the  net  fxnanclal  Impact  of  the  costs 
of  conversion  including  funds  necessary  for 
the  modification  or  installation  of  boiler  and 
fuel  handling  facilities  (Including,  where  ap- 
propriate, coal  and  ash  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  handling  facilities) ,  funds  necessary 
for  the  modification  or  installation  of  addi- 
tional environmental  control  equipment  nec- 
essary to  assure  compliance  with  applicable 
environm.ental  req\!irements,  and  the  addi- 
tional costs  that  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  powerplant  capacity  to  re- 
place any  reduction  in  powerplant  capacity 
directly  attributable  to  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however, 
That  conversion  shall  not  be  considered  prac- 
ticable If  the  net  financial  Impact  exceeds 
100  per  centum  of  replacement  cost  of  In- 
stalled capacity  in  such  powerplant  as  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission regulations;  and 

"(4)  the  reasonably  expected  time  period 
for  scheduled  shutdown  of  such  powerplant 
for  conversion:  Provided,  however,  Ttie,t  the 
Administrator  shall  determine,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, whether  there  will  be  any  significant 
adverse  effects  on  the  reliability  of  electric 
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"Sec.  209.  The  Administrator, 
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"(1)  which  the  Administrator  has  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  section;  and 

"(2)  which  (A)  for  a  facility  utilizing  na- 
tural gas  as  Its  primary  energy  source 
demonstrates  by  clear  evidence  that  It  will 
be  retired  prior  to  January  1,  1985,  or  (B) 
for  a  facility  utilizing  petroleum  as  Its 
primary  energy  source  demonstrates  that  It 
will  be  retired  prior  to  January  1,  1990. 

"ENVIRONMENTAL   AND    EfTICIENCT 
REQrriREMENTS 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
207.  208,  and  213  of  this  title.  In  order  to  as- 
certain environmental  control  equipment 
and  fuel  requirements  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  environrrenta!  requirement.s, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult,  as  appropri- 
ate, with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  or  appropriate 
State  and  local  authorities. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  207,  208, 
and  213  of  this  title,  in  order  to  determine 
appropriate  efficiency  requirements  and  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  converting  new 
powerplant,  or  any  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallation in  a  category  Identified  pursuant 
to  sections  204  or  205  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult,  as  appropriate, 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

"DISRUPTION    OF    NATURAL    CAS    SUPPLY 
CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Retention  op  Title. — 
Whenever  the  application  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  to  any  electric  power- 
plant,  or  any  fuel-burning  Installation  in  a 
category  Identified  pursuant  to  section  204 
or  205  of  this  title,  would  result  In  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
contract  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Coal  Utilization  Act  of  1977  by  any  facility 
as  its  primary  energy  source,  the  siile,  ex- 
change, or  other  transfer  of  stich  natural 
gas  or  petroleum  by  any  such  powerplant  or 
installation  shall  not  be  prevented  or  other- 
wise Impaired  by  the  force  majeure  or  other 
clauses  of  any  contract  under  which,  but 
for  the  application  of  the  requirements  of 
sections  204  or  205  of  this  title,  such  na- 
tural gas  or  petroleum  products  would  have 
been  provided  to  such  powerplant  or  instal- 
lation. 

"(b)  Compensation. — (1)  Whenever  the 
application  of  the  requirements  of  section 
204  of  this  Act  to  any  new  electric  power- 
plant  or  any  new  major  fuel -burning  instal- 
lation would  result  In  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  utilizing  instrastate  natural  gas 
which  such  person  contracted  for  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Coal  Utiliza- 
tion Act  of  1977,  then  such  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  just  compensation  from  the  per- 
son or  persons  (designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) to  whom  such  gas  Is  subsequently 
delivered.  The  person  or  persons  to  whom 
such  natural  gas  is  delivered  shall  make  pay- 
ment of  just  comper^atlon  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  prohibition  applies  and  to  any 
person  who  but  for  such  prohibition  would 
have  transported  such  natural  gas  to  such 
facility.  The  person  or  persons  who  pay  such 
just  compensation  shall,  upon  payment 
thereof,  be  entitled  to  assume  any  contrac- 
tual rights  which  the  person  to  whom  the 
prohibition  applies  may  have  with  respect  to 
such  natural  gas.  If  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation or  sale  of  natural  gas  delivered 
pursuant  to  such  a  contract  were  not 
regulated  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  prior 
to  its  assumption  under  this  subsection,  the 
assumption  of  such  contract  under  this  sub- 
section and  transportation  or  sale  of  such 
natural  gas  under  such  contract  after  Its 
assumption  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'just  compensation'  means  compensa- 
tion for — 

"(A)  increased  fuel  costs,  if  any.  Incurred 


by  the  electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel- 
burning  Installation  to  which  the  prohibition 
applies;  and 

"(B)  loss  of  revenue,  if  any.  Incurred  by  the 
person  who  transported  gas  to  such  power- 
plant,  tx}  the  extent  such  loss  would  not  have 
occurred  but  for  such  prohibition. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  such  compensation 
shall  be  determined  on  the  record  after  agen- 
cy hearing  by  the  Administrator.  A  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  natural  gas  under  this 
title  may  take  effect  before  the  amount  of 
such  compensation  is  finally  determined  by 
the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  may 
order  any  person  to  pay  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation established  by  the  Administrator 
or  to  adjust  rates  of  payment  to  refiect  un- 
derpayments or  overpayments. 

"enforcement    and    penalties 

"Sec  213.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  violate  any  provisions  of  this  title 
or  to  violate  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  In- 
formation available,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  or  any  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order  Issued  pursuint  to  this 
title,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  notice  of 
such  violation  and  may  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  with  such  provision,  rule, 
regulation,  requu-ement,  or  order. 

"(2)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  natxire  of  the  violation 
and  specify  a  time  for  compliance  which  the 
Administrator  determines  Is  reasonable,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements  of  this  title. 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  shall  be  sublect  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  eacS 
vlolitlon.  Each  day  that  such  violation  con- 
tinues shall  be  deemed  a  separate  violation. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. Eacli  day  that  such  violation  continues 
shall  bo  deemd  a  separate  violation. 

"(3)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Adminis- 
trator or  any  person  authorized  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  exercise  authority  under  this 
title  that  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  en- 
gaged in  acts  or  practices  constituting  a  vio- 
lation described  !n  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section  the  Administrator  or  such  person 
may  requ?;st  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a 
civil  action  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or  per- 
manent Injunction  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  In  such  Bctlon,  the  court  may  also  Is- 
sue mandatory  injunctions  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  provision,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  is  made  unlawful  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
imy  bring  a  civil  action  for  appropriate  re- 
lief, including  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  or  writ  of  Injunction.  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  actions  under  this  paragraph  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Nothing 
In  this  paragraph  shall  authorize  any  per- 
son to  recover  damages. 

"(d)  The  owner,  operator,  or  lessor  of  any 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
Installation,  granted  an  exemption  under 
section  208(b)(1)  as  a  peakload  electric 
powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning  Installa- 
tion, which,  for  any  consecutive  twelve- 
month period  operates  in  excess  of  1,500 
equivalent  full-load  hours,  shall  be  liable  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10  per  barrel  of  oil 
or  $3  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas, 
used  In  excess  of  the  equivalent  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  full-load  hours, 
except   (I)    as  provided  for   In  sections  208 
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and  213  of  this  title  or  (2)  In  the  case  where 
the  owner,  operator,  or  lessor  can  demon- 
strate that  operation  In  excess  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hours  was  necessary  to 
meet  peakload  demand  or  where  other  peak- 
load  electric  powerplants  within  the  system 
were  unavailable  for  service  due  to  unit  or 
system  outages  or  lack  of  available  genera- 
tion capacity,  provided  that  the  combined 
use  of  the  affected  peakload  units  or  in- 
stallations on  the  system  does  not  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
full-load  hours  for  all  such  affected  units  In 
any  calendar  year.  In  such  a  case,  the  owner, 
operator,  or  lessor  of  such  a  peakload  power- 
plant  or  major  fuel-burning  Installation 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10 
per  barrel  of  oU  or  $3  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  should  his  equipment  be  used 
In  excess  of  the  equivalent  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  full-load  hours,  avsiage  uss,  o! 
all  affected  peakload  electric  powerplants 
within  the  utility  system. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  shall  not  include  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Including  corporations,  depart- 
ments. Federal  agencies,  and  other  Instru- 
mentalities. 

"emergency  powers 

"Sec  213.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  stay 
or  otherwise  exempt  for  such  period  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate,  the 
application  of  the  requirements,  prohibi- 
tions, and  penalties  of  section  204,  205,  or  212 
of  thlr,  title— 

"(1)  In  the  event  of  national,  regional,  or 
system-wide  shortages  of  coal  or  other  fuel 
supplies  or  of  coal  transportation  facilities 
which  may  or  will  affect  reliability  service 
of  new  electric  powerplants  subject  to  such 
requirements  and  prohibitions;  or 

'(2)  otherwise  as  necessary  to  alleviate  or 
prevent  any  emergencies  directly  affecting 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  which 
would  result  from  electric  power  outajjes. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  stay  the 
application  of  the  requirements,  prohibi- 
tions, and  penalties  of  sections  204,  205,  and 
213  of  this  title  for  such  periods  as  necessary 
to  Implement  enforceable  air  pollution 
requirements. 

"(c)  Any  allocation  of  coal  or  coal  trans- 
portation must  be  documented  and  a  report 
stating  the  need,  justification  and  results  of 
such  allocation  must  be  filed  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  available  as  public  Informa- 
tion. 

"disclosure 

"Sec  214.  The  Administrator  shall  require 
the  disclosure  of  the  extent,  characteristics, 
and  productive  capacity  of  coal  reserves  held 
by  any  private,  corporate,  public,  or  Gov- 
ernment owner,  or  Interest-holder  in  such 
reserves,  as  necessary,  pursuant  to  section  11 
of  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  shall  publish  a 
summary  of  such  Information:  Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  may  exempt  small 
reserves  from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion where  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
Imposition  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion would  impose  an  unreasonable  economic 
burden  on  the  owner  or  would  not  be  of  sig- 
nificant aid  to  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  except  for  emergency  operations 
authorized  or  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  213  of  this 
Utle. 

"REPORT 

"Sec.  216.  Beginning  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  title. 

"RtJLES    AND    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  and  powers  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator by  this  title. 


"(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  or  In  any  rule 
promulgated  or  order  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to shall  impair  any  requirement,  prohibition, 
or  duty  Imposed  pursuant  to  title  I  of  this 
Act  or  any  authority  covered  thereby. 
"TITLE  III — COAL  SUBSTITUTION 
INCENTIVES  ACT 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coal  Substitution  Incentive  Act'. 

"FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSES 

"Sec  302.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  United  States  Is  now  and  will 
increasingly  be  dependent  on  unreliable  for- 
eign sources  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum; 

"(2)  this  dependency  can  be  reduced  by 
the  use  of  domestic  energy  resources  at  ex- 
isting electric  powerplants  and  fuel-burning 
installations; 

"(3)  the  only  domestic  energy  resource  suf- 
ficiently abundant  to  be  the  primary  energy 
source  for  such  existing  facilities  Is  coal;  and 

"(4)  the  substitution  of  coal  for  natural 
gas  or  petroleum  as  the  primary  energy 
source  in  existing  electric  powerplants  and 
fuel-burning  Installations  is  expensive,  and 
will  not  occur  to  a  substantial  degree  with- 
out temporary  Federal  fiscal  assistance. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

"(1)  to  authorize  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  loan  guarantees  and 
low-interest  rate  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
pollution-abatement  devices  necessary  to 
comply  with  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements, thereby  stimulating  the  conver- 
sion to  coal  as  a  primary  energy  source  in 
existing  electric  powerplants  and  fuel-burn- 
ing Installations  now  utilizing  natural  gaa 
or  petroleum;  and 

"(2)  to  ease  the  capital  requirements  tem- 
porarily imposed  by  a  conversion  to  coal  or 
other  fuel  as  the  primary  energy  source  by 
existing  electric  powerplants  and  fuel-burn- 
ing installations  now  utilizing  petroleum  or 
natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy  sotirce. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

"(a)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

"(b)  The  term  'natural  gas'  Includes  dry 
natural  gas,  casinghead  gas,  and  synthetic 
natural  gas  derived  frrm  natural  gas  liquids 
and  which  Is  commingled  with  natural  gas. 

"(c)  The  term  'person'  Includes  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency,  who  owns,  leases,  op- 
erates, or  controls  any  electric  powerplant  or 
fuel-burning  Installation. 

"(d)  The  terra  'petroleum'  Includes  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, liquid  petroleum  gas,  or  synthetic  nat- 
ural gas  derived  from  petroleum. 

"(e)  The  term  "coal  or  other  fuel'  means 
coal  and  any  fuel  other  than  natural  gas  or 
petroleum. 

"(f)  The  term  'small  electric  powerplant' 
means  a  fossil -fuel  fired  electric  generating 
unit,  which  Is  part  of  an  electric  utilities 
system  with  a  total  net  generating  capacity 
of  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mega- 
watts, that  produces  electric  power  for  the 
purposes  of  sale  or  exchange. 

"(g)  The  term  'fuel-burning  Installation* 
means  an  industrial  installation,  other  than 
an  electric  powerplant,  that  contains  a  fossil- 
fuel  fired  boiler,  a  gas  turbine  unit,  com- 
bined cycle  unit,  or  dlesel  engine,  that  by 
design  is  capable  of  being  fired  for  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  or  heat  and  Includes  com- 
binations of  more  than  one  such  unit  at  the 
same  site. 

"(h)  The  term  'small  industrial  Installa- 
tion' means  a  fuel-burning  installation  that 
by  design  is  not  capable  of  being  operated 
at  a  total  fuel  heat  input  In  excess  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  British  thermal 
units  per  hour. 

"(1)    The    term    'primary    energy    source' 


means  the  fuel  used  by  an  electric  power- 
plant  or  fuel-burning  installation  for  normal 
operation,  but  does  not  include  the  mini- 
mum amounts  of  fuel  required  ( 1 )  for  boiler 
start-up,  testing,  fiame  stabUlzatlon,  control 
uses,  and  fuel  preparation;  (2)  to  alleviate 
or  prevent  acute  short-term  air  quality  emer- 
genclos;  and  (3)  to  alleviate  or  prevent  any 
emergencies  directly  affecting  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  which  would  re- 
sult from  electric  power  outages. 

"(J)  The  term  'air  pollution  control  de- 
vice" means  equipment  designed  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  atmospheric  emissions  by 
any  electric  powerplant  and  fuel-burning 
Installation  using  coal  or  other  fuel  as  Ita 
primary  energy  source. 

"LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec  304.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  Is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  guarantee  and  to  make  commitments  to 
guarantee  the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  who  owns,  leases,  operates,  or 
controls  any  existing  electric  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-burning  installation,  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  air  pollution  control  devices 
at  such  electric  powerplants  or  major  fuel- 
burning  Installations.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  outstanding  Indebtedness  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section  may  at  no  time  exceed  $5,- 
000,000,000.  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to 
guarantee  shall  be  undertaken  under  this 
section  after  January  1,  1985. 

"(2)  An  applicant  for  a  guarantee  under 
this  section  shall  provide  evidence  in  writing 
to  the  Administrator  In  such  form  and  with 
such  content  and  other  submissions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Each  guar- 
antee and  commitment  to  guarantee  shall 
be  extended  in  such  form,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Administrator  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee 
or  make  a  commitment  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  with  respect  to  air  pollution 
control  devices,  subject  to  conditions  and 
priorities  pursuant  to  section  306  of  this 
title,  and  If— 

"(1)  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that 
the  guarantee  will  significantly  reduce  the 
borrowing  costs  associated  with  acquisition 
of  capital  for  the  purchase  of  such  pollution 
control  devices; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that 
the  acquisition  of  such  air  pollution  con- 
trol devices  would  be  significantly  delayed 
in  the  absence  of  a  loan  guarantee; 

"(3)  the  amount  guaranteed  does  not  ex- 
ceed 66%  per  centum  of  such  air  pollution 
control  device  acquisition  costs; 

"(4)  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  is  not  other- 
wise available  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  that  assistance  as  provided  In  section 
305  of  this  title  has  not  been  obtained  for 
such  air  pollution  control  devices;  and 

"(5)  the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  for  which  guarantees  are  made 
shall  not  have  redemption  dates  or  a  matur- 
ity In  excess  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
Issuance. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  charge 
and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
reasonabe  for  the  Investigations  for  a  guar- 
antee, for  the  appraisal  of  properties  offered 
as  security  for  a  guarantee,  or  for  the  issu- 
ance of  commitments  for  a  loan  or  other 
oblgatlon  guaranteed  under  this  section,  but 
such  charge  shall  not  exceed  one-quarter  of 
one  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
or  other  oblgatlon. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  an  Insurance  fee  designed  to  avoid  a 
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such  content  and  other  submissions  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Each  loan  shall  be  extended  In  such 
form,  under  such  conditions  and  terms,  and 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate:  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to  time  as 
he  deems  appropriate  and  on  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  establish  the  In- 
terest rate  or  rates  at  which  loans  shall  be 
made  under  this  section:  Provided  further. 
That  this  Interest  rate  shall  be  established  at 
the  current  rate  being  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  bonds,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  of  comparable  duration  Issued  on 
bshalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  plus  such 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Administrator 
may  specify  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum 
per  annum. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  loan  or  make 
a  commitment  to  loan  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  air  pollution 
control  devices,  subject  to  conditions  and 
priorities  pursuant  to  section  306  of  this  title, 
and  If— 

"  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that  the 
financial  assistance  applied  for  Is  not  other- 
wise available  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  that  assistance  as  provided  In  section  304 
of  this  title  has  not  been  obtained  for  such 
air  pollution  control  devices; 

"(2)  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  the 
acquisition  of  such  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices would  not  occur  In  the  absence  of  a 
loan; 

"(3)  the  loan  does  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  Install- 
ing such  air  pollution  control  devices;  and 

"(4)  the  "loan  does  not  have  a  maturity 
date  in  excess  of  ten  years. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  charge 
and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable  for  the  Investieatlons  for  a  loan, 
for  the  appraisal  of  properties  ofl^ered  as  secu- 
rity for  a  loan,  or  for  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
mitment: Provided.  That  such  amounts  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
loan  amount  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  an  insurance  fee  de-igned  to  avoid  a 
Federal  revenue  loss  in  the  event  of  a  default 
of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Such  fee  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  of  such  loan  during  the  twelve- 
month period  following  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  No  loan  or  commument  to  loan  en- 
tered into  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  ter- 
minated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 
"(e)(1)  If  there  Is  a  default  In  any  pay- 
ment by  the  obligor  of  Interest  or  principal 
due  under  a  loan  entered  into  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  thi'.  section  and  such  default 
has  continued  for  ninety  days,  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  right  to  demand  payment  of 
such  unpaid  amount,  unless  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  such  default  has  been  reme- 
died, or  a  satisfactory  plan  to  remedy  such 
default  by  the  obligor  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(2)  In  demanding  payment  of  unpaid 
interest  or  principal  by  the  obllf3;or.  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  all  rlRhts  .specified  In  the 
loan-related  agreements  with  respect  to  any 
security  which  he  held  with  respect  to  the 
loan.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
authority  to  complete,  maintain,  operate, 
lea-'e,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  pursuant  to  such  loan  or  re- 
lated agreements. 

"(3)  If  there  Is  a  default  under  any  loan 
or  commitment  to  loan,  the  Administrator 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  who  shall 
take  such  action  against  the  obligor  or  other  ' 
parties  liable  thereunder  as  Is,  In  his  discre- 
tion, necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 


United  States.  The  holder  of  such  loan  shall 
make  available  to  the  United  States  all  rec- 
ords and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute  any 
such  suit. 

"(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  such  sums 
as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  but  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$200,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1978  through 
1982. 

"CONDmONS  AKD  PRIORniES 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
guarantee  or  make  a  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee as  authorized  In  section  304  of  this  title, 
or  loan  or  make  a  commitment  to  loan  as 
authorized  In  section  305  of  this  title,  only 
when  conditions  set  forth  In  such  sections  are 
satisfied,  and  If — 

"(1)  air  pollution  control  devices  to  be 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  satisfy 
any  applicable  environmental  requirements: 
"(2)  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that  the 
acquisition  of  air  pollution  control  devices 
will  not  create  serious  shortages  In  the  supply 
of  such  Items,  or  that  temporary  price  In- 
creases will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  such 
acquisitions; 

"(3)  the  Administrator  Is  satisfied  that 
such  air  pollution  control  device  Is  necessary 
to  effect  a  substitution  of  coal  for  natural  gas 
or  petroleum  as  the  primary  energy  source 
for  an  existing  fuel-burning  Installation  or 
electric  powerplant: 

"(4)  the  Administrator,  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Is  satisfied  that  such  air 
pollution  control  device  does  not  duplicate 
or  displace  existing  air  pollution  control  de- 
vices with  a  remaining  useful  economic  life 
In  excess  of  two  years  and  that  such  air  pol- 
lution control  devices  being  Installed  are — 
"(A)  being  Installed  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title;  or 

"(B)  being  Installed  to  replace  an  existing 
electric  powerplant  or  fuel -burning  installa- 
tion using  natural  gas  or  petroleum  as  Its 
primary  energy  source;  or 

"(5)  the  Administrator  has  determined 
that  there  will  be  a  continued  reasonable 
assurance  of  full  repayment  of  a  loan,  or 
that  a  realistic  plan  exists  for  redeeming  all 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions for  which  a  guarantee  is  requested: 
and 

"(6)  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that 
competition  among  private  entitles  for  the 
provision  of  air  pollution  control  devices  for 
any  electric  powerplants  or  fuel-burning  In- 
stallations using  coal  as  their  primary  energy 
source  to  be  assisted  under  this  title  will 
be  in  no  way  limited  to  or  precluded. 

"(b)  In  making  guarantees  or  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  pursuant  to  section  304 
cf  this  title,  or  In  making  loans  or  commit- 
ments to  loan  pursuant  to  section  305  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator  is  directed  to — 

"(1)  allocate  twenty-five  per  centum  of 
available  financial  assistance,  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  practicable,  to  existing  small 
electric  powerplants,  and  to  existing  small 
Industrial  installations;  and 

"(2)  give  priority  consideration  to  requests 
for  financial  assistance  by  existing  major 
fuel-burning  Installations  and  electric  pow- 
erplants subject  to.  and  In  receipt  of.  a  coal 
conversion  order  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  require 
all  persons  receiving  financial  as.sl8tance  or 
guarantees  under  this  title  whether  In  the 
form  of  loans,  obligation  guarantees,  or  other 
arrangements,  to  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  Including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  was  given  or  tised, 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
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the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years 
after  completion  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  full  repayment  of  Interest  and 
principal  on  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  this  title,  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  receipts  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the  loans, 
obligation  guarantees,  or  other  arrangements 
referred  to  in  such  subsection.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"combined  cycle  unit"  and  before  the  ") " 
the  words  "except  as  provided  for  in  title  II 
of  this  Act". 

Sec  4.  Section  2(d)  (2)  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title  and 
as  required  to  permit  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  213  of  title  II  of 
this  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sections  2  (e)  and  (f)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  are  amended  by  redesig- 
nating them  as  sections  (h)  and  (1),  respec- 
tively and  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(e)(1)  The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tor may,  by  order,  prohibit  any  powerplant 
or  major  fuel-burning  Installation  from 
burning  natural  gas  If — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  determines  that — 

"(1)  such  powerplant  or  Installation  had 
on  June  30,  1975,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
the  capability  and  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment to  burn  petroleum  products; 

"(11)  an  order  under  subsection  (a)  may 
not  be  Issued,  with  respect  to  such  power- 
plant  or  Installation; 

"(111)  the  burning  of  petroleum  products 
by  such  powerplant  or  Installation  In  lieu 
of  natural  gas  Is  practicable; 

"(iv)  petroleum  products  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  period  the  order  Is  In  effect; 

"(v)  with  respect  to  powerplants.  the  pro- 
hibition under  this  subsection  will  not  impair 
the  reliability  of  service  in  the  area  served 
by  the  plant;  and 

"(B)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  certified  that 
such  powerplant  or  Installation  will  be  able 
to  burn  the  petroleum  products  which  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (a)  (Iv)  will  be 
available  to  It  and  will  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (including  applicable 
Implementation  plans) . 

"(2)  An  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  take  effect  until  the  earliest  date  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  certified  that  the  power- 
plant  or  Installation  can  burn  petroleum 
products  and  can  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (including  applicable  implementation 
plans). 

"(3)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
may  specify  In  any  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  the  periods  of  time  during  which 
the  order  will  be  in  effect  and  the  quantity 
(or  rate  of  use)  of  naturaj  gas  that  may  be 
burned  by  a  powerplant  or  major  luel- 
burning  Installation  during  such  periods.  In- 
cluding the  burning  of  natural  gas  by  a 
powerplant  to  meet  peaking  load  require- 
ments. 

"(f)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  by  rule  prohibit  any  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-burning  installation  which,  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
bums  coal  as  Its  primary  energy  source  from 
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thereafter  burning  natural  gas  as  a  primary 
energy  source. 

"(g)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  by  rule  require  the  Issuance  of  a  per- 
mit to  authorize  the  burning  of  oil  as  a 
primary  energy  source  by  any  powerplant 
or  major  fuel-burning  Installation  which, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, bums  coal  as  Its  primary  energy 
source.". 

(b)  The  new  section  2(1)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974,  Is  amended — 

(d)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof : 

"(1)  Authority  to  issue  orders  or  rules 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  at  midnight,  September  30, 
1980.  Authority  to  Issue  orders  or  rules  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to  any  power- 
plant  shall  expire  ninety  dajrs  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  regulations  Implementing 
sections  207  and  208  of  title  II  of  this  Act. 
Authority  to  Issue  orders  or  rules  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  to  any  major 
fuel-burning  Installation  shall  expire  at 
midnight,  September  30,  1980.  A  rule  or 
order  Issued  under  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  this  section  may  take  effect  at  any 
time  before  January  1,  1985."; 

(b)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(2)  Expiration  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  affect  or 
Impair  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator's 
authority  to  amend,  repeal,  rescind,  modify, 
or  enforce  such  rules  or  orders.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  11(g)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supplv  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
phrase  "The  provisions  of  this  section  ex- 
pire" the  phrase  ",  except  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  section 
214  of  title  n  01  this  Act.". 


By  Mr.  STEVTENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
E.  Reilly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Reilly  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
has  sustained  losses  amounting  to 
$7,649.75,  as  a  result  of  his  evacuation 
from  Vietnam.  Senator  Gravel  and  I  are 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  Mr. 
Reilly  to  be  reimbursed  the  sum  of 
$3,327.39,  such  amount  representing  the 
diiTerence  between  the  amount  Mr. 
Reilly  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  compensation  for  loss  of  house- 
hold goods  and  efiects. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  sentencing  of  defendants 
convicted  of  certain  offenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FAIR    AND    CEBTAIN    FDNISHMENT    ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Fair  and 
Certain  Punishment  Act,  one  of  two 
proposals  I  am  preparing  to  make  pun- 
ishment of  criminals  more  certain  and 
more  fair. 

This  act  provides  for  presumptive 
sentences  in  place  of  the  current  wide- 
ranging  system  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tencing. It  structures  a  scale  of  severity. 
Presumptive  sentences  are  set  for  each 
offense,  and  are  increa.scd  in  a  graduated 
scale  for  each  repeat  offense. 

More  severe  punishment  is  provided 
for  more  serious  and  dangerous  crimes. 


Judges  retain  limited  discretion  to  raise 
or  lower  sentences  for  specified  aggravat- 
ing or  mitigating  circumstances.  Appel- 
late review  is  permitted  for  sentences 
that  deviate  substantially  from  the  pre- 
sumptive range.  Early  parole  is  ended. 
The  criminal  will  know  at  the  time  of 
sentencing  how  long  he  may  expect  to 
serve.  Good  time  provisions  are  made 
slightly  more  lenient. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
find  favor  with  those  who  feel  that  cer- 
tain punishment  is  essential  to  effective 
law  enforcement,  and  those  who  feel 
that  fair  punishment  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  just  society.  It  is 
now  widely  recognized  that  the  current 
system  is  not  working.  People  like 
Charles  Manson  and  Richard  Speck  find 
themselves  eligible  for  parole.  Other 
dangerous  offenders  are  released  unpun- 
ished. Glaring  disparities  among  those 
who  are  punished  lead  to  ntunerous  and 
great  injustices. 

Indeterminate  sentencing  simply  gives 
judges  and  parole  boards  too  much  dis- 
cretion, with  no  guidelines  and  no  ra- 
tional frame  of  reference  within  which 
to  make  sentencing  decisions.  An  inde- 
terminate punishment  statute  might 
read:  "imprisorunent  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life."  Those  found  guilty 
could  receive  a  life  sentence,  or  no  sen- 
tence at  all.  Those  who  receive  long  sen- 
tences could  be  eligible  for  parole  after  a 
third  of  the  sentence.  They  could  be  re- 
leased early.  They  might  not.  Total  dis- 
cretion lies  in  the  parole  board,  and  the 
prisoner  could  remain  for  years  in  a  state 
of  agonizing  imcertainty.  At  tl-^e  same 
time,  dangerous  offenders  may  be  re- 
leased unpunished,  even  if  they  have  re- 
peatedly done  violence  in  tlie  past. 

Mr.  President,  recent  parole  reforms 
have  improved  the  system,  but  are  not 
an  adqeuate  substitute  for  inadequate 
sentencing  laws.  There  should  be  a  pre- 
sumptive sentence  for  the  normal  crime 
that  does  not  involve  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. There  should  be  gradu- 
ations of  severity  based  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime  and  the  conduct  of  the 
criminal.  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  the  criminal  that  he  will  be 
punished,  no  certainty  to  society  that 
the  dangerous  will  be  incarcerated,  and 
no  certainty  that  punishment,  when  It 
is  meted  out,  will  be  fair.  Judges  are  left 
adrift  in  a  sea  of  discretion  that  is  so 
turbulent  and  unpredictable  tliat  one 
Federal  judge  was  compelled  to  condemn 
the  current  system  as  essentially  lawless 
in  itself. 

Mr.  President,  with  increasing  support 
from  many  quarters,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  create  a  system  of  sentencing 
that  can  end  the  haphazard  and  unfair 
decisions  that  have  become  too  common 
under  indeterminate  sentencing.  By 
creating  presumptive  sentences,  a  ra- 
tional severity  scale,  uniform  standards 
of  application  and  appellate  review,  my 
legislation  meets  this  compelling  need. 

No  longer  should  the  dangerous  crimi- 
nal feel  that  even  if  convicted  the  odds 
are  in  his  favor,  so  that  he  may  do  vio- 
lence at  will  with  the  lives  and  safety 
of  our  people,  certainty  of  punishment, 
the  fact  that  the  criminal  believes  that 
some  punishment  will  be  imposed,  is  a 
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deterrent  to  some  forms  of  violent  con 


duct.  The  criminal  must 
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know  In  ad- 


vance the  cost  of  his  crin  ,e.  By  Increas 
ln«    the   certainty,    my   legislation    In- 
creases the  cost. 

I  also  believe  that  th^  standard  of 
fairness  and  justice  that  i$  the  hallmark 
of  our  free  society  commands  lis  to  end 
the  great  disparities  of  sentencing  that 
now  exist.  There  Is  no  exduse  for  a  sys- 
tem of  punishment  that  allows  people 
with  similar  criminal  reccrds  to  receive 
vastly  different  sentences  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  a  system  that  can  allow  one 
of  these  people  to  go  to  pr^on  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  anothe^  to  receive  no 
sentence  at  all.  There  is  nb  excuse  for  a 
system  that  even  allows  fof  the  possibil- 
ity that  someone  such  as  Charles  Man- 
son  may  be  released  on  narole.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  Vietnam  veteran  re- 
turning home  with  five  coribat  medals,  a 
purple  heart,  and  a  drug  addiction,  who 
was  convicted  of  minor  drug  sales  total- 
ing $105,  could  conceivably  be  Impris- 
oned for  40  years. 

These  extreme  abuses  occurring  under 
State  indeterminate  sentencing  laws  are 
symbolic  of  lesser  disparities  that  occur 
every  day  under  Indeterminate  State  and 
Federal  laws.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  will  go  far  towards  remedying  the 
uncertainty  and  Injiistlce  that  currently 
exists  under  the  federal  iiystem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant considerations.  Habitual  and  violent 
criminals,  who  time  and  again  commit 
violent  acts,  should  be  Iriprisoned  for 
long  periods  of  time.  I  hi.ve  long  sup- 
ported the  career  criminals  programs, 
which  have  led  to  some  se;  ere  sentences 
for  the  most  wanton  and  vicious  offend- 
ers. I  believe  that  this  U  appropriate. 
Also,  we  must  recognize  that  first  of- 
fenders and  nondangercus  offenders 
ought  to  be  treated  far  less  severely.  I 
am  considering  proposal)  to  provide 
alternatives  to  full  time  incarceration  for 
the  nondangerous  offender;  to  facilitate 
providing  longer  terms  fcr  the  highly 
dangerous. 

Besides  making  sound  m  anagerlal  use 
of  existing  and  limited  pris  sn  space,  this 
will  ingrain  into  the  system  the  nation  ol 
increasing  scales  of  punisliment  for  re- 
peat offenders,  and  sever^  punishment 
for  the  most  dangerous.  No  repeat  vio- 
lent criminal  should  escap(  unpunished. 
Not  one.  For  those  convict*  d  of  nonseri- 
ous  offenses,  who  might  oth  jrwlse  receive 
a  suspended  sentence,  we  o;  ight  to  exam- 
ine a  system  that  would  permit  them  to 
work  and  live  at  home,  wjlth  denial  of 
liberty  during  leisure  hoursj  For  the  most 
violent,  then,  let  the  punishment  be  the 
most  severe.  For  the  nondancerous,  let 
us  look  toward  less  severe  sanctions.  At 
the  same  time,  let  us  let  the  criminal 
know  exactly  what  his  pe;mlty  will  be. 
Another  consideration  1?  the  notion 
that  we  ought  to  spend  mere  time  ana- 
lyzing the  presumptive  sentencing  sys- 
tem Itself,  how  it  can  affect  prisons  and 
parole,  and  less  time  workii  g  on  the  spe- 
cific sentences  themselves. '  ?hls  is  a  valid 
notion.  I  am  now  careful  y  examining 
options  to  this  end,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sentencing  panel  |to  study  cur- 
rent sentencing  and  propose  sentences 
within  narrowly  legislatively  defined 
limits. 


The  kind  of  proposals  put  forth  today 
are  finding  Increasing  support  among 
those  concerned  with  law  enforcement 
and  those  concerned  with  equal  Justice 
under  law.  A  number  of  States  have  led 
the  way  In  this  area,  and  I  believe  that 
this  Congress  can  do  a  great  service  to 
all  States  and  to  the  Nation  by  examin- 
ing this  Issue  thoroughly,  building  a  rec- 
ord of  proposals  and  arguments  pro  and 
con,  and  passing  legislation  that  can 
take  the  best  efforts  at  the  State  level 
and  serve  as  an  example  for  all.  A  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  done  outstand- 
ing work  In  this  area,  most  especially 
Senators  Kennedy,  Javits,  and  Hart. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  lent  his  strong 
and  distinguished  voice  in  support  of 
more  uniform  sentencing.  The  Justice 
Department  has  done  invaluable  ground- 
work. Leading  thinkers  such  as  Alan 
Dershowitz,  Andrew  Von  Hlrsch,  Norval 
Morris,  and  Leslie  Wilklns  have  done 
brilliant  work  that  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  my  proposals  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  agree  on 
every  point  but  we  agree  in  general  prin- 
ciple and  basic  methodology.  This  is  a 
complicated  Issue  that  deserve  the  great- 
est consideration.  Not  only  must  we  de- 
cide what  to  do  about  sentencing  but 
how  this  will  affect  prisons,  how  it  re- 
lates to  the  current  parole  mechanism 
and  possible  post-release  functions  when 
its  sentencing  discretion  Is  eliminated. 
Besides  being  botli  fair  and  logical  in 
the  system  we  create,  from  a  managerial 
point  of  view  we  must  make  It  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  In  a  time  when 
democratic  Institutions  are  facing  the 
great  trial  of  con.plexlty,  when  our  re- 
sources are  being  taxed  to  the  fullest. 
However,  I  am  optimistic.  We  can  make 
our  criminal  justice  system  more  effec- 
tive and  more  fair  at  the  same  time.  We 
can  increase  the  certainty  that  crim- 
inals will  be  punished  and  that  the  pun- 
ishment will  be  fair.  The  effort  we  em- 
bark on  will  not  only  relate  to  crime. 
It  will  demonstrate  that  our  system  can 
indeed  work.  It  will  demonstrate  that 
honorable  people  can  work  together  in 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  public  safety,  and 
government  reorganization.  It  will  mold 
the  most  creative  and  precise  thinking 
that  this  Nation  has  to  offer  Into  a  bet- 
ter system  of  justice  within  a  safer  pub- 
lic environment.  It  will  be  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial cooperation;  State  and  Federal 
branches  learning  from  and  working 
with  each  other. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  us  to  pre- 
pare and  implement  this  Important  re- 
form, let  us  remember  that  with  pa- 
tience, fairness,  and  diligence,  we  can 
move  our  Nation  forward  in  a  manner 
that  can  make  us  all  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  a 
summary  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SUMMART  OP  Major  Provisions  or  the  Pair 
AND  Certain  Punishment  Act 
First.  Presumptive  sentences  are  estab- 
lished for  the  normal  first  offense.  Such  sen- 
tence rises  60  percent  for  second  conviction, 
100  percent  for  third,  etc.  Presumptive  sen- 
tencing avoids  the  extremes  of  Indeterminate 
sentencing,  which  provides  too  much  discre- 


tion, and  mandatory  sentencing,  which  re- 
moves too  much.  Severity  Increases  for  re- 
peat offenders,  establishing  a  graduated  scale 
of  punishments. 

Second.  Upper  limits  of  punishment  are 
maintained.  Sentences  may  not  rise  above 
the  maximum. 

Third.  Discretion  Is  allowed  for  judges  to 
raise  or  lower  sentences  40  percent  for  ag- 
gravating or  mitigating  circumstances.  Total 
suspension  of  sentences  allowed,  or  Increased 
sentences  up  to  the  maximum,  for  extraordi- 
nary aggravating  or  extraordinary  mitigat- 
ing factors. 

Fourth.  Such  aggravating  or  mitigating 
factors  are  spelled  out  In  the  bill.  They  relate 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  criminal.  Did  the  defendant  play 
a  minor  role  In  the  crime?  Was  there  duress 
or  coercion?  Did  he  because  of  youth  or  age 
lack  substantial  judgment,  that  is  not  a  bar 
to  conviction  but  Is  a  mitigating  factor  for 
sentencing.  Was  great  harm  Inflicted  on 
victim?  Was  the  defendant  the  leader  of  the 
criminal  enterprise?  These  are  the  kind  of 
factors  delineated. 

Fifth.  Those  sentences  that  fall  outside 
the  40  percent  aggravating  or  mitigating 
range  are  subject  to  appellate  review.  Sen- 
tences outside  the  40  percent  range  must  In- 
clude a  detailed  written  record  citing  reasons. 

Sixth.  A  sentencing  hearing  is  provided  for 
to  allow  prosecution  and  defense  to  present 
evidence  of  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors. 

Seventh.  The  sentence  is  determined  at 
trial.  No  early  parole  release  Is  permitted. 
There  Is  a  more  lenient  provision  for  sen- 
tence reduction  due  to  good  behavior.  The 
defendant  will  know  at  the  time  of  sentenc- 
ing how  long  he  may  expect  to  serve. 

Eighth.  Probation  Is  restricted  to  cases 
where  extraordinary  mitigating  factors  exist, 
and  must  be  Justified  In  a  reasoned  written 
opinion  that  may  be  subject  to  appellate  re- 
view. 

Ninth.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  certainty  and  fairness  of  punish- 
ment, based  on  the  crime  and  the  actions  of 
the  criminal.  Increased  prison  terms  are  con- 
templated for  the  most  violent  repeat  offend- 
ers, who  commit  a  high  proportion  of  seri- 
ous crime.  Less  severe  sanctions  are  contem- 
plated for  offenders  who  are  not  dangerous. 
The  parole  function  Is  to  be  more  of  a  post- 
release service,  minus  the  sentencing  discre- 
tion aspect  of  the  current  parole  system. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  volun- 
tary participation  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  political  processes  of  local 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State  and  of 
local  afBlIated  organizations  of  any 
political  party,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  preserve  the  virtues  of  the  Hatch 
Act  governing  the  political  activities  of 
Federal  employees,  while  eliminating  its 
shortcomings.  The  1>111  would  make  only 
two  changes  in  the  law.  It  would  allow 
Federal  employees  across  the  Nation  to 
participate  in  local  elections  as  candi- 
dates or  as  political  managers,  and  it 
would  allow  them  to  do  so  as  members 
of  any  political  party  they  might  choose. 
These  are  the  only  changes  which  this 
bill  would  permit.  Those  Federal  em- 
ployees so  inclined  could  become  politi- 
cal activists  in  their  spare  time,  but  at 
a  level  proscribed  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  overlapping  into  the  Fed- 
eral sector. 

To  go  any  further  and  to  allow  Federal 
employees  to  participate  at  the  State 
level  might  affect  Federal  oCBces.  For  ex- 
ample, a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party   might   make   decisions   affecting 
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congressional  district  elections.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  I  believe  the  line  should 
be  drawn  to  prohibit  employee  political 
activity.  Below  the  State  level,  at  the 
State  political  subdivision  level,  there  is 
less  opportunity  to  violate  the  merit  sys- 
tem for  Federal  civilian  employees  so 
long  as  the  other  existing  Hatch  Act  pro- 
visions are  retained. 

We  are  all  aware  that  it  was  President 
Ford's  veto  last  year  which  prevented 
the  removal  of  all  bars  to  Federal  civil 
service  and  postal  employee  participa- 
tion in  the  political  processes  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  tlie  dangers 
of  Federal  employees'  political  activities, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1307  first  pro- 
mulgated some  of  the  rules  limiting  such 
activities.  The  Hatch  Act  itself  was  en- 
acted in  1939  as  an  outgrowth  of  abuses 
and  the  resulting  concern  over  politics.1 
coercion  of  Federal  employees. 

In  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1973  ob- 
served that  its  decision  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  history — 

A  Judgment  mads  by  this  country  over  the 
last  century  that  !t  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country,  Indeed  essential,  that  federa! 
service  should  depend  upon  mertlorlous  per- 
formance rather  than  political  service,  and 
that  the  political  Influence  of  federal  em- 
ployees on  others  and  on  the  electoral  proc- 
ess should  be  limited. 

This  bill  would  retain  limits  on  the 
political  activities  of  Federal  employees 
but  would  allow  them  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  on  a  local  ba.sis  in 
their  home  communities.  It  would  main- 
tain the  balance  between  the  fair  and 
Impartial  administration  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  individual  employees. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  : 
S.J.  Res.  37.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  disapprove  parts  of  appropria- 
tion bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PBESIIlENTlAI.    AUTHORrTY    TO    DISAFFROVE    PARTS 
OP  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  an  Item  veto 
With  regard  to  appropriations  bills 
passed  by  Congress.  This  provision  would 
allow  the  President  to  veto  part  of  an 
appropriations  bill  and  sign  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill.  The  basic  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  measure  are  that  it  would 
restore  some  of  the  original  Intent  of  the 
power,  it  would  result  in  decreased  Fed- 
eral spending,  there  would  be  less  of  an 
Incentive  to  attach  riders  to  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  it  would  decrease  the 
confusion  or  problems  which  could  be 
caused  by  the  veto  of  an  onmibus  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Currently,  the  President  has  only  two 
^ternatives  with  regard  to  legislation. 
He  can  either  sign  or  return  the  entire 
bill.  Obviously,  with  regard  to  appropria- 
tions bUls,  this  substantially  limits  his 
options.  Under  my  proposal,  he  would  be 
able  to  veto  part  of  an  appropriations 
Dill  while  approving  other  parts,  giving 
him  a  veto  which  is  more  meaningful 


and  more  likely  to  result  in  Government 
economies.  The  President  would  no 
longer  be  in  a  position  vherc  he  must 
take  all  or  nothing  without  the  freedom 
to  veto  appropriations  measures  which 
he  considers  extraneous  or  unwise.  As  a 
brake  on  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
Congress  would  be  able  to  override  his 
specific  objections  in  the  same  way  in 
which  they  currently  override  vetoes  of 
entire  bills. 

EROSION    or    CONSTITUTIONAL    INTENT 

The  enormous  size  of  appropriations 
bills  and  the  use  of  appropriations  riders 
have  substantially  altered  Uie  scope  of 
the  veto  power  given  the  President  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  By 
mixing  the  good  with  the  bad,  Congress 
can  insure  the  passage  of  questionable 
items  by  making  it  impossible  to  veto 
these  items  without  vetoing  the  entire 
bill.  In  most  cases,  there  Is  a  strong  dis- 
incentive to  veto  an  entire  bill,  despite 
the  existence  of  a  noxious  item  within  a 
bill  that  the  President  might  wish  to 
veto.  The  growth  of  Ihe  size  of  appro- 
priations bill  has  crcdei  the  intent  of  the 
original  veto  provision  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  I  believe  that  erosion  should  be 
reversed. 

Another  basic  argument  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  would  result  in 
decreased  Federal  spending.  Those 
measures  which  lack  widespread  public 
support  would  be  more  likely  stricken 
from  appropriations  bills.  Generally, 
there  would  be  fewer  pieces  of  "pork- 
barrel"  legislation  pa.ssingr  into  law  un- 
der this  provision.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
become  increasingly  conceniod  about 
the  extent  to  which  this  goes  on  within 
our  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  Impune  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  support  such  measures  because 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  es  much  as  we  can 
for  our  States.  However,  as  a  group  I 
beli<?ve  that  we  could  all  endorse  an  in- 
stitutional change  which  would  elimi- 
nate some  of  this.  Generally,  legislation 
should  be  passed  on  the  basis  of  its 
merit  and  broad  based  support  and  not 
the  ability  of  individual  Senators  to  slip 
in  spending  provisions  which  serve  the 
provincial  interests  of  their  States. 

WIDESPREAD    ACCn-TANCE    AMONG    THE    STATES 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  which 
I  can  make  for  the  item  veto  is  that  43 
States,  including  Kansas,  have  made  a 
decision  to  have  this  provision.  Frequent 
references  are  made  in  this  Chamber  to 
the  States  as  testing  grounds  for  new 
ideas  or  as  laboratories  for  experimenta- 
tion with  new  concepts.  I  believe  that 
this  is  one  important  function  of  our 
States.  In  this  case,  however,  their  use 
of  the  item  veto  has  clearly  gone  beyond 
the  experimentation  sta^e.  I  am  amazed 
that  in  light  of  the  widespread  accept- 
ance of  this  at  the  State  level,  there  has 
been  no  large  push  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent years  on  behalf  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  record,  those  States  having  an 
item  veto  provision  are:  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 


New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

TWO    IMPORTANT    LIMITATIONS 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  proposal 
which  I  v/ould  like  to  underscore.  First, 
it  apphes  only  to  appropriations  bills  and 
to  nothing  else.  Second,  it  would  not  ap- 
ply to  legislative  or  judicial  branch  ap- 
propriations, keeping  with  the  Constitu- 
tion's concerns  for  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers between  the  three  branches. 

To  summarize,  this  proposal  would 
restore  to  the  President  some  of  the  pow- 
er wiiich  he  has  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
growth  In  the  size  and  nature  of  appro- 
priations. He  would  be  give.i  the  power 
to  approve  part  of  the  bill  and  reject 
other  parts,  a  reform  which  would  result 
in  fewer  measures  which  lacked  wide- 
spread support  in  the  Congress  and 
sometliing  v  hich  woujq  lower  Federal  ex- 
penditures generally.  The  Congress  would 
be  able  to  override  such  item  vetoes  in 
the  same  manner  which  they  now  over- 
ride vetoes  of  entire  bills.  Forty-three 
States  have  such  a  provision,  a  fact  which 
is  a  strong  testament  to  the  workability 
and  wisdom  of  this  measure  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  37 
Resolved  hy  the  Senate  unfl  Houne  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Staies  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,   (tu-c-tliirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  tJnited  States,  which 
amendment  shall  be  valid  only  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  after  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  for  raLiflcation: 
"article  — 
"Any  part  of  any  bill  which  appropriates 
funds  out  of  the  Treasury  and  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  has  been  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent may   be  disapproved  by  the  President 
and.  If  so  disapproved,  reconsidered  by  the 
Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent  disapproves   and   the   Congress   recon- 
siders as  a  whole  any  surh  bill  under  section 
7  of  article  I,  except  that  the  President  may 
not  disapprove  nor  the  Congress  reconsider 
any  part  of  any  such  bill  which  appropriates 
f\.^nd^i    for    the    Legislative    or    the    Judicial 
Branch  of  the  Goverrmient.  Upon  returning 
any  such  bill  to  the  House  in  which  It  orig- 
inated,  the  President  may  state  his  objec- 
tions with  respect  to  one  or  more  particular 
projects   or   purposes   Included   within   any 
part  which  he  disapproves.". 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  38.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  State 
laws  relating  to  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancy; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ABORTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
d  constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
abortion.  My  own  proposal  will  not  sat- 
isfy those  advocates  who  are  either 
strongly  for.  or  strongly  opposed  to,  abor- 
tions. The  proposal  does  not  attempt  to 
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resolve  the  is&ue  for  once  afid  for  all,  but 
merely  states  that — 

The  power  to  regulate  the  circumstances 
under  wblch  pregnancy  may  or  may  not  be 
terminated  is  reserved  to  tbe  States. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  CnuicH 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  568,  the  Safe 
Tanker  Preference  Act  of  1977. 


8.    600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lucar)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Scott),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  600,  a  bill  to 
reorganize  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

S.    657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  657,  the 
Earth  Resources  and  Environmental  In- 
formation System  Act  of  1977. 

8.   740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  740,  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

8.    745 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  745,  to  provide 
a  priority  system  for  certain  agricultural 
uses  of  natural  gas. 

S.    808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  808.  relating  to 
the  production  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy in  developing  countries. 

S.    026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  926.  to  provide 
for  the  public  financing  of  primary  and 
general  elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  109 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
A  BILL  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 


S.  Res.  109 
Resolved,  That  S.  970,  entitled  "A  bill  foi 
the  relief  of  Marlon  O.  Denton",  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2309 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  further 
proceedings  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  AND  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION ACT  OF  1977— H.R.  3477 

AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

small  business  new  jobs  credit 

amendments  of  1977 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  today  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  the  employment  tax 
credit  provisions  contained  in  the  Tax 
Reduction  and  Simplification  Act  of  1977 
(H.R.  3477)  as  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  8. 
My  proposal  can  be  identified  as  Im 
"Small  Business  New  Jobs  Credit 
Amendments  of  1977,"  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
amendment  and  a  technical  summary  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKEIX.  Mr.  President,  small 
business  organizations,  and  particularly 
the  National  Small  Business  Association, 
under  its  president.  Milton  Stewart,  had 
the  foresight  to  suggest  an  employment 
tax  provision  In  1975,  as  the  Nation  was 
beginning  to  pull  Itself  out  of  the  worst 
recession  since  the  Depression  4'/2 
decades  ago.  The  Carter  administration, 
in  its  1977  stimulation  package,  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  an  employment 
tax  credit,  but  in  such  a  form  that  it 
would  be  of  very  little,  if  any,  value  to 
small  business. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
veloped this  into  a  true  employment-in- 
centive proposal  as  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package;  and  the  bill 
containing  an  employment  tax  credit 
passed  the  House  by  a  resounding  341 
to  74  margin  earlier  this  week. 

On  February  22,  I  chaired  a  Small 
Business  Committee  hearing  to  explore 
in  a  systematic  manner  the  variations  of 
employment  credit  proposals  from  the 
small  business  standpoint.  During  that 
hearing,  small  b\isiness  groups  Indicated 
their  overwhelming  and  unqualified  pref- 
erence for  the  40-percent  employment 
credit  approach  drafted  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  over  the  admin- 
istration's optional  2-percent  increase  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  or  a  4-percent 
credit  against  the  employer's  portion  of 
social  security  taxes. 

WHAT     THESE      SMALL      BUSINESS      AMENDMENTS 
WOULD    DO 

As  a  result  of  our  Senate  investigation, 
we  were  able  to  develop  a  series  of  modi- 
fications which  we  feel  will  substantially 
extend  and  strengthen  the  overall  House 
bill,  and  also  render  it  more  practical 
and  effective  for  the  small  business  com- 
mimlty. 
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Accordingly,  my  amendments  propose 
the  following  improvements  to  the  em- 
ployment credit  in  H.R.  3477: 

First.  Increase  amount  of  credit. 
Would  raise  the  credit  from  40  to  50 
percent  of  the  increases  over  the  1976 
FUTA  wage  base.  This  25-percent  rise 
translates  into  a  dollar  increase  from 
$1,680  to  $2,100  per  new  employee. 

Second.  Lower  threshold  for  participa- 
tion. Reduce  the  prior  year's  base — which 
must  be  exceeded  to  receive  the  credit — 
from  103  to  102  percent.  This  v.ould  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployers which  will  benefit  from  the  credit, 
particularly  those  whose  businesses,  in- 
dustries, or  areas  are  experiencing  con- 
tinued economic  difficulties  In  1977. 

Third.  Eliminate  excess  deductions. 
Provide  that  no  deduction  could  be  taken 
for  compensation  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  would  be  covered  by  the  credit.  This 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  double 
dipping  benefits  as  in  the  House  bill. 

Fourth.  Total  wage  cap.  The  total  cap 
would  be  raised  to  105  percent  of  total 
1976  wages,  instead  of  103  percent  in  the 
House  bill.  Tliis  would  further  discourage 
hiring  low  paid  new  workers  to  take  the 
place  of  higher  paid  employees.  For  ex- 
ample, if  an  employer  substituted  two 
workers  earning  $5,250  for  one  $10,000 
employee,  he  would  be  Ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any  credit  at  all  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Fifth.  Total  credit  ceilbig.  The  cap  for 
total  credits  available  to  each  company 
would  be  raised  from  $40,000  in  the  House 
bill  to  $50,000,  again  a  25-percent 
increase. 

AMENDMENTS    CLEAR    UP   MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

In  my  view,  the  employment  credit  is 
superior  to  the  administration's  ap- 
proach because  It  promises  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  our  completely  un- 
acceptable level  of  unemployment  which 
has  exceeded  the  present  rate  of  7.3  per- 
cent for  over  2  yesas. 

It  would  also  clean  up  several  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  that  have  been 
subject  to  the  criticism. 

During  their  testimony  before  both  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Treasury  officials 
raised  a  valid  point — that  a  high  tax 
bracket  individual  could  actually  make 
money  by  hiring  people  to  stay  home. 
This  was  theoretically  possible  because 
a  taxpayer  at  the  70 -percent  marginal 
tax  rate  would  make  10  percent  by  liiring 
a  new  employee — he  would  offset  70  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  wages  against  his 
taxes  as  a  deduction  and  take  40  pet  cent 
of  the  first  $4,200  in  wages  as  a  credit.  By 
precluding  a  tax  deduction  for  wages 
to  the  extent  covered  by  the  credit,  these 
amendments  eliminate  this  flaw. 

The  revenues  raised  by  improving  the 
legislation  In  this  way  allow  us  to  in- 
crease the  credit — to  50  percent — and 
reduce  the  prior  year  base  requirement 
by  one-third— to  102  percent. 

REVENUE    ETFECTB 

Both  the  administration  proposal  and 
the  House  business  package  will  result  in 
revenue  losses  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978.  Our  amendments  would  re- 
duce revenues  by  the  lesser  amount  of 
about  $2.2  billion  per  year.  Thus,  our 
amendments  would  give  the  Senate  the 


flexibility  to  improve  the  bill  further. 
This  might  be  done  through  additional 
provisions  such  as  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  devices  to  facilitate  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped,  or  for  removal 
of  physical  barriers;  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
sick  pay  exclusion  provisions;  or  other 
worthy  measures. 

We  believe  that  our  small  business 
modifications  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing the  objections  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  a  so-called  incremental 
credit. 
suPERiORrrr    over   administration    proposal 

The  amendments  make  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  the  employment  tax  credit  in 
this  stimulation  package  is  to  provide  a 
real  incentive  for  employing  people, 
rather  than  merely  distributing  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
distribute  benefits  preponderantly  to  big 
businesses. 

Mr.  Bruce  Fielding,  the  president  of  a 
seven-man  accounting  firm  testified  at 
our  Small  Business  Committee  hearings 
on  Febraury  22  thrjt  he  would  receive  a 
benrfit  of  about  $185  under  the  admin- 
istration's proposal.  Likewise,  assuming 
each  worker  received  the  average  wage, 
a  70-employee  firm  would  receive  $1,- 
490.58;  a  700-employee  firm  would  re- 
ceive $14,905.80;  and  a  7,000-employee 
firm  would  receive  $149,058.  All  of  this 
money  would  be  dispensed  without  the 
hiring  of  one  new  worker. 

Now  if,  under  the  adminLstration  pro- 
posal, a  new  worker  was  hired,  the  bene- 
fit to  the  firm — at  average  wages — would 
be  about  $21.  This  Is  hardly  an  adequate 
benefit  to  induce  the  employment  of  new 
workers.  In  fact,  if  this  administration 
provision  became  law  combined  with  its 
optional  2-percent  increase  in  the  equip- 
ment credit — which  mlBht  have  the  ef- 
fect of  displacing  workers — there  is  a 
serious  question  on  whether  such  a  com- 
bination would  have  any  favorable  effect 
on  employment. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  kind  of  signal  the  tax 
stimulation  legislation  will  send  the  busi- 
ness community.  We  feel  the  most  appro- 
priate signal  is  that  cur  first  national 
priority  Is  creating  jobs  In  the  private 
sector,  and  that  the  Congress  wishes  to 
do  something  meaningful  to  implement 
this  policy. 

Accordingly,  by  making  the  credit 
apply  to  net  new  employment,  rather 
than  simply  existing  emploj-ment,  the 
benefit  for  each  employee  can  be  raised 
from  $21  per  new  employee  to  $1,680  per 
new  employee  under  the  House  plan,  or 
$2,100  per  new  employee  under  my  pro- 
posal. 

budget  advantages  or  an  eftective 
employment  credit 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  its 
February  1977  report  on  "Public  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Assistance:  Alterna- 
tive Federal  Approaches,"  points  out  that 
unemployment  compensation  alone  costs 
about  $3,750  annually  per  covered  unem- 
ployed worker. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
successful  in  encouraging  new  employ- 
ment, we  can  significantly  reduce  the 
tremendous  cost  of  our  abnormal  unem- 
ployment, now  In  excess  of  $20  billion 


per  annum.  According  to  the  CBO,  the 
combination  of  Income  security  reduc- 
tions and  revenue  increases,  which  re- 
sult from  reducing  unemployment  1  per- 
cent— employing  about  1  million  more 
people — will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $16  billion.  That  is  $16  billion  for  each 
1  percent  reduction  in  unemployment. 

Oiu"  amendments  envision  a  revenue 
give-up  of  $2,100  per  employee  or  $2.1 
billion  for  the  million  employees  needed 
to  make  up  the  1  percent.  Even  assuming 
some  of  these  additional  employees 
might  have  been  hired  anyway,  in  tlie 
absence  of  the  credit,  the  cost/benefit 
ratio  and  budgetary  impact  of  this  ap- 
proach appear  to  be  very  positive. 

Our  bill  also  encourages  the  creation 
of  jobs  across  all  elements  of  the  private 
sector  most  of  these  jobs  should  be  of  a 
permanent  nature.  The  employment  tax 
credit  is  thus  a  complement  to  the  public 
works  and  public  service  employment 
stimuli,  which  I  also  strongly  support. 

potential    of  small    BUSINESS    IN    AIDING 

recovery 

Small  business  is  presently  the  em- 
ployer of  more  than  half  the  private 
labor  force  and  is  a  prime  source  of  em- 
ployment growth.  Small  business  is  the 
sector  which  can  respond  most  quickly  to 
changes  in  the  economy.  More  than  half 
of  all  inventions  and  Innovations  origi- 
nate with  individuals  and  small  firms. 

The  13  million  small  businesses  and 
family  farms  in  this  country  therefore 
have  an  enormous  potential  for  boosting 
tiie  needed  economic  recovery. 

According  to  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  average  sole  proprietorship 
employs  4  people,  the  average  partner- 
ship employs  8  people,  and  the  average 
corporation  in  this  country  employs  27 
people.  These  businesses  tend  to  be  labor 
intensive  and  to  increase  their  sales  and 
profits  by  employing  more  people. 

These  businesses  and  the  free  private 
enterprise  system  they  embody  have  ex- 
perienced several  decades  of  neglect  by 
govenm:iental  policymakers  which  have 
undermined  their  profitability,  their 
ability  to  survive,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  future.  Only  recently  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  in  the  Congress, 
and  now  in  the  administration,  have  we 
been  able  to  start  to  reverse  these 
trends. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  tax  policy, 
we  want  to  send  a  signal  to  these  small 
businesses  and  to  new  entrepreneurs 
that  the  Federal  Government  wants 
them  to  build  their  companies  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  overall  economy 
of  the  nation.  I  hope  many  Senators  will 
agree  and  will  join  us  as  cosponsors  of 
this  proposal. 

We  further  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments can  be  adopted  to  materially 
strengthen  tlie  entire  tax  stimulation 
package,  as  well  as  to  make  the  business 
portions  an  effective  stimulus  for  small 
business  and  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery. 

Amendment  No.  64 

On  page  97.  line  23,  strike  out  "40  percent" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

On  page  98,  line  2,  strike  out  "103  percent" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "102  percent". 

On  page  98,  line  5,  strike  out  "40  percent" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "60  percent". 

On  page  98,  line  7,  strike  out  "103  percent" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "102  percent". 
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On  page  98.  line  14,  t>«for« 
sert  the  following :   "  'and 
stltuted  for  '102%'  each 
sv'wectlon  (a)  of  this  sectldn 
On  p-.ge  98,  line  15,  8tru4e 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page  98.  line  20,  strike 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50 

On  page  99,  lines  3  and  4 
percent' "  and   Insert   In 
percent'  ". 

On  page  99,  lines  3  and  4, 
percent" "   and   Insert   in 
percent' ". 

On  page  99,  line   16 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  106,  line  19,  strl|ce 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  106,  line  31 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  107,  line  13,  striM 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

On  page  107,  line  16,  strikn 
Ueu  of   $40,000"   and   Insert 
"$25,000  in  lieu  of  $50,000". 

On  page  111,  between  Iin^ 
sert  the  following: 

(C)    DEDtJCnON  FOR  WaCES 

OF  CBEorr. — 

(1)   In  general. — Part  9 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
ble)  is  amended  by  adding  a1 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  280C.  Ckeoited  Potnoi^ 
Which  Credit 
der  Section 


"$1  0 


Btri le 


out  "$40,000" 
,000". 

out  "$40,000" 
0,000". 
out  "$40,000" 
I  (60,000". 

out  "$40,000" 
1 150,000". 
out  "$20,000  in 
in  lieu  thereof 

11  and  12,  in- 

Paid  by  Amount 


of 
iteois 


4-3. 


"No  deduction  shotild  be 
portion  of  the  wages  paid  or 
taxable  year  which  is  equal  1 
the  credit  allowed  for  the  taiable 
section  44B   (relating  to  credit 
ment  of  certain  new  emplo; 

(2)    Clerical    amendment 
sections  for  such  part  Is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  folia  wing 


ayees 


"Sec.  280C.  Credited   portloA    of    wages    for 
which  credit  is  claimed  un- 
der section  44) ) 
On  page  111.  line  12,  strllcs  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  120,  line  13,  strlk^  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 


Summary    or    Sfc^ALL    Bttsiness 
Credit   Amendm  cnts   of    1977 

ire  proposed  to 


Technical 

New   Job 

Overall,  the  amendments 
Section  302  of  the  "Tax  Redaction  and  Slm- 
p'ilflcatton  Act  of  1977"  whi^h  was  adopted 
by  H.R.  3477  on  March  8, 
is  being  considered  in  public 
Senate  Committee  on  Finan^  on  March  8- 
10. 

Identification:  Proposal  catn  be  known  as 
"Small  Business  New  Jobs  Credit  Amend- 
ments of  1977  ".  The  measur<   is  in  the  form 


amendments  to 


of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  )111  rather  than 
a  separate  bill  for  technlcil  reasons — the 
proposals  must  apply  to  existing  law  to  be 
know  as  "a  bill." 

Revenue  effects:  The  reveiue  losses  from 
the  amendments,  as  estimated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  82.2  billion  for  Fiscal  Yean  1977  and  1978, 
compared  with  $2.4  billion  for  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  House 
business  tax  provisions. 

Analysis    of    particular    prpvisions:    (page 
numbers  refer  to  the  Ways  and  Means  print 


of  the  bill  since  the  bill  aa 

House  has  not  been  printed  i  a  of  this  date) . 

1.  page  97,  line  23:  40%  t<  60%  and  page 
98,  line  6:  40%  to  60%  anc  page  99,  lines 
3  &  4:  40%  to  60%. 

These  provisions  have  the 
the  percentage  of  employmeht  tax  credit  in 
the  bUl  from  40%  to  60%  ol   the  applicable 
FXJTA  wage  base,  or  from  $1,880  to  $2,100. 

2.  Page  98,  line  2:  "103%  to  102%"  page 
88.  line  7:  "103%  to  102%" 

These  provisions  reduce  thje  cost-of-Uving 
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the  period,  In- 
%'  were  sub- 
It  appears  in 


out  "$40,000" 
,000". 
"$40,000"  and 


strike  out  "  '40 
thereof   "  '60 


strike  out  "  '40 
thereof   "  '50 


subchapter  B 

not  deductl- 

the  end  thereof 


OF  Wages  for 
Is  Claimed  Un- 


kllowed  for  that 

incurred  for  the 

the  amount  of 

year  under 

for  employ- 

)."■ 
— The   table  of 
by  adding 
new  item: 


ip77,  and  which 
hearings  of  the 


versions  of  the 


passed  by  the 


>ffect  of  raising 


adjustment  to  the  FXTTA  base  in  the  House 
biU  by  one-third. 

3.  Page  98,  line  14:   105%  to  103% 

This  language  would  raise  the  "total  wage 
cap",  which  l9  an  alternative  safeguard,  to 
105%  of  1976  wages  from  103%  in  the  House 
biU 

4.  Page  98,  line  15:  "40,000  to  60,000".  page 
98,  line  20:  "40,000  to  60,000".  page  99,  line 
16:  "40,000  to  50,000",  page  106,  lines  19  & 
21:  "40,000  to  60,000".  page  107,  lines  13  & 
16:  "40,000  to  60,000". 

Raise  the  total  credit  cap  to  $50,000,  over 
$40,000  in  the  House  bUl,  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  increase  from  40%  to  50%  of  the 
credit. 

5  page  111,  between  lines  11  &  12:  (Insert) 
The  proposed  section  280C  would  prohibit 
any  deduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  a  bene- 
fit is  obtained  by  way  of  the  credit  for  those 
same  wages. 

It  is  designed  to  avoid  a  double  tax  bene- 
fit arising  on  account  of  the  credit. 


CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT— SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION   110 

amendment  no.  es 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
110)  to  establish  a  code  of  official  con- 
duct for  the  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REGULATION  OP  SURFACE  MIN- 
ING—S.  7 

amendments  NOS.  66  AND  67 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (  8.  7)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  mining  operations, 
and  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

FLUE-CTTRED     TOBACCO     PRODUCTION     CONTROL 
PRICE    SUPPORT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Production,  Marketing,  and  Sta- 
bilization of  Prices,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  hearing  Wednesday,  March  30. 
1977.  at  10  ajn.  in  room  322  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  regarding  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  production-control-price- 
support  program.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify please  contact  hearing  clerk.  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  room  322  Russell  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
(202)  224-2035. 

ILLEGAL    REBATING    IN    OCEAN    COMMEECX 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  will  hold  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  illegal  rebat- 
ing in  the  UJS.  ocean  commerce.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  on  March  18.  and 
25.  1977.  commencing  at  10  ajn.,  in  room 
235  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 


During  these  hearings  we  hope  to  de- 
velop a  record  of  the  fact  that  rebating 
does  exist  on  a  very  broad  basis  in  our 
foreign  trades;  that  enforcement  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916  prohibiting  such 
practice  is  eflfective  only  against  U.S.- 
flag  operators;  and  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances U.S.-flag  operators  cannot 
survive.  From  such  a  record  I  hope  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  draft  and  ap- 
prove legislation  which  will  bring  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  this  problem. 

Our  hearings  will  in  no  way  be  a  witch 
hunt  against  any  shipper,  carrier  ,or 
any  Government  agency,  but  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  eliminate  a  pernicious  con- 
dition in  our  international  trade. 

For  further  information  on  these 
hearings,  please  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-4958. 

NOMINATION   OF  JOHN   C.   WHITE  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY    OF    ACRICXTLTUBE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  committee  has  scheduled 
a  conflrmatlon  hearing  on  March  15,  at 
9  a.m.  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  White  to  be  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  324. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Oral  testi- 
mony will  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  but 
written  statements  may  be  of  any  length 
and  will  be  inserted  in  the  official  record 
in  their  entirety.  Those  who  wish  to 
testify  should  contact  the  hearing  clerk 
of  the  committee  at  224-2035  by  close  of 
business  Monday,  March  14. 

LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  hear- 
ing on  Low-Income  Housliig  Assistance 
which  the  Budget  Committee  will  hold 
on  Monday.  March  14,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  347  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  We  will  have  a  panel  of  wit- 
nesses composed  of  Mr.  Jerry  Fitts,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  De- 
velopment and  Research  from  HUD;  Dr. 
Ira  Lowry  of  the  Rand  Corp.;  Dr.  Henry 
Shecter.  director  of  the  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  AFL-CIO;  and  Dr.  David 
Mundel  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

The  Budget  Committee  will  start  its 
examination  of  the  low-Income  housing 
assistance  programs  by  presentation  of  a 
total  housing  "mission  budget."  At  pres- 
ent, housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  are  spread  all  over  the 
budget.  We  will,  therefore,  want  to  see 
how  our  annual  expenditures  for  low- 
income  housing  relate  to  our  expendi- 
tures for  a  full  set  of  housing  missions. 
A  useful  sorting  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams into  missions  was  performed  for 
the  committee  in  a  paper  entitled,  "A 
Budgetary  Framework  for  Federal  Hous- 
ing and  Related  Community  Develop- 
ment Programs."  which  is  available  as  a 
staff  working  paper  from  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  We  are  grateful  to 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Solomon,  director  of  the 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  who  produced  the  paper  in  con- 
sultation with  CEO  staff. 

This  paper  shows  that  we  have  six 
major  housing  missions.  In  the  area  of 
housing  construction  problems,  our  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  increasing  the  level 
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of  construction.  Improving  the  stability 
of  construction,  and  improving  the 
availability  and  cost  of  mortgage  credit. 
For  housing  consumption  problems, 
there  are  programs  to  reduce  excessive 
housing  costs,  to  Improve  substandard 
shelter  and  to  improve  reclining  and 


slum  neighborhoods.  As  shown  by  the 
summary  table  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  there  is  great  overlap  Ji 
how  these  programs  relate  to  the  major 
missions.  I  think  this  approach  will  be 
very  helpful  to  the  Budget  Committee  in 


understanding  where  in  the  Federal 
budget  we  should  increase  funds  to 
achieve  whichever  goals  have  highest 
priority  in  a  particular  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  CONNECTIONS  BETWEEN  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  AND  PR0BLEMS-"A  POLICY  AND  BUDGET  FRAMEWORK  FOR  FEDERAL  HOUSING  POLICY" 


Housing  construction  problems 


Housing  consumption  proMemt 


Federal  housing  programs 


Level  of 
construction 


Stability  of 
construction 


Availabilitv  and 
cost  ol  mortgage 
credit  (and  other 

fi  reduction 
actors) 


Excessive 
housing  costs 


Substandard 
shelter 


Dedininf  and 
slum  neighbor- 
hoods 


I.  On-budg«t: 

A.  Mortgage  credit  and  thrift  Insurance  (401): 

1.  GNMA XX 

2.  FHAfund XX 

3.  FmHA  and  Rural  housing  insurance XX 

B.  Community  Development  (451): 

1.  Rehabilitation  loans X 

2.  Community  development  block  grants 

3.  701  comprehensive  planning 

C.  Housing  assistance: 

1.  Public  housing XX 

2.  Public  housing  operating  subsidies 

3.  Sec.  8  new  or  rehabilitated XX 

4.  Sec.  8  existing 

5.  Section  235  revised XX 

D.  Tax  expenditures: 

1.  Deduction:  Mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes XX 

2.  Deferral  of  capital  gains  on  sale. XX 

3.  Exclusion  of  capital  gain  for  elderly „ 

4.  Excess  bad  debt  reserve:  Thrifts XX 

5.  Depreciation  in  excess  of  straight  line XX 

6.  Expensing  of  interest  and  taxes:  Construction  period XX 

7.  State  and  Ixal  bonds XX 


XX 

XX 
XX 


XX 
XX 
XX 

X 
X 


XX 
X 


XX 
XX 

X 


XX 


XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 


XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 

XX 


II.  Off-budget: 


1.  Elderly  and  handicapped  housing XX 

2.  fHLMC XX 

3.  FHIBB XX 

4.  FNMA XX 


XX 
XX 
XX 


XX 
XX 
X 
XX 

XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 


X 

x' 


X 

x" 


XX 
XX 


XX 
XX 


XX  =  Federal  Government  program  usually  has  an  impact  on  the  problem. 
X=^  Federal  Government  program  sometimes  has  an  impact  op  the  problem. 


Source:  "A  Budgetary  Framework  For  Federal  Housing  and  Related  Community  Oevelooment 
Policy,"  p.  x'li.  Congressional  Budget  Office. 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  new 
adminLstration  is  committing  Itself  to  an 
active  role  in  implementing  the  low-in- 
come housing  programs.  We  have  had 
too  many  years  of  programs  not  being 
carried  out  because  the  administration 
did  not  want  to  spend  any  money  on 
them.  The  m.lxture  of  programs  which 
emerged  from  the  disputes  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  were  based 
only  partly  on  knowledge  of  what  works 
in  providing  low-income  housing,  and 
partly  upon  political  orientation.  Now 
that  we  have  an  administration  com- 
mitted to  rapid  movement,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  new  responsibility  to  reex- 
amine the  new  housing  programs  in  the 
broadest  possible  way.  We  must  relate 
our  housing  programs  to  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  the  other  new 
initiatives  being  planned  by  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

From  the  Budget  Committee  perspec- 
tive, there  are  two  major  Issues  that  must 
be  addressed  in  preparation  for  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  1978. 

First,  we  must  ask  how  many  units  of 
low-income  housing  should  be  antici- 
pated for  1978,  and  how  this  relates  to 
our  needs  and  goals  for  1979  and  1982? 
In  the  past  we  have  set  goals  without 
a  careful  exsunination  of  what  capacity 
HUD  has  of  meeting  them  and  how  much 
it  will  cost.  It  is  clear  that  congressional 
housing  goals  have  not  been  met.  but  it 
is  not  clear  what  effect  this  failure  has 
had  on  the  actual  housing  conditions  of 
low-income  people.  We  will  be  asking  how 
the  Federal  Government  should  measure 
the  level  of  need  for  housing  assistance, 
and  whether  the  1978  goal  of  600,000  low- 


income  units  a  year  is  too  low  or  too 
high  in  light  of  the  low  activity  levels  of 
recent  years.  We  will  also  want  to  get  a 
feel  for  what  the  obstacles  to  Implemen- 
tation of  new  construction,  rehabilitation 
and  existing  housing  programs  have 
been,  so  that  we  can  judge  their  capacity 
to  be  expanded  rapidly  if  that  is  appro- 
priate to  our  needs  and  goals.  This  will 
require  us  to  look  at  different  parts  of 
the  budget  suid  economic  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, if  financing  has  been  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  starting  new  construction,  then 
we  will  want  to  look  at  monetary  policy 
and  at  the  Federal  credit  programs  which 
are  in  a  different  budget  function. 

As  part  of  this  broader  look  at  housing 
programs  in  the  context  of  the  full  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  will  want  to  look  at  the 
relationship  between  housing  assistance 
and  welfare  reform.  The  new  adminis- 
tration is  also  committed  to  developing 
a  welfare  reform  program,  and  we  will 
want  to  coordinate  housing  assistance  as 
much  as  possible  with  welfare  reform  di- 
rections and  objectives.  Current  housing 
programs  involve  a  mixture  of  two  ap- 
proaches. Some  programs  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  housing  available 
to  low-income  families;  others  provide 
cash  subsidies  to  low-income  renters  to 
allow  them  to  afford  to  live  in  existing 
housing. 

Both  Congress  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration are  examining  all  forms  of  cash 
and  in-kind  subsidies  to  increase  their 
equity  and  efficiency.  We  will,  therefore, 
want  to  ask  how  many  families  have  cur- 
rently received  a  commitment  for  cash 
assistance  and  what  the  Carter  budget 
implies  for  the  long-term  level  of  this 


aid.  The  case  for  this  kind  of  earmarked 
cash  assistance  for  housing  should  also 
be  compared  to  supply  strategies  and  un- 
restricted cash  grants  in  terms  of  cost, 
equity  and  effectiveness.  If  we  create  an 
equitable  cash  assistance  program  but 
adequate  housing  is  not  available  in  the 
right  places  and  at  the  right  prices,  then 
we  will  not  have  met  our  goals  for  either 
welfare  or  housing. 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  budget  issue  paper  entitled 
"Housing  Assistance  for  Low-  and  Mod- 
erate-Income Families,"  which  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office.  This  study  shows  that  our 
present  set  of  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  reach  a  variety 
of  income  groups,  and  are  based  on  dif- 
ferent notions  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
faced  by  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies— physically  Inadequate  housing  or 
inability  to  afford  housing  that  is  avail- 
able. 

The  CBO  analysis  also  shows  that  our 
choices  among  direct  spending  programs 
entail  different  levels  of  indirect  costs  in 
tax  expenditures  and  GNMA  mortgage 
subsidies.  Our  choices  among  different 
programs  will  also  produce  varying  rates 
of  activity  over  each  of  the  next  5  years, 
since  it  takes  longer  to  build  new  housing 
than  to  rent  existing  units.  These  choices 
also  relate  to  our  plans  for  overall  spend- 
ing levels  and  economic  conditions  for 
the  next  5  years.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  staff  of  the  CBO  for  laying  out  these 
choices  and  for  their  fine  work  In  pro- 
viding information  to  better  inform  the 
congressional  budget  process. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  PROClRAM  CON- 
TINUES TO  POUNDET?  IN  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION  , 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presldant,  the  latest 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  OCBce 
on  the  administration  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  leafls  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  more  things  change,  the 
more  they  remain  the  sam^ — at  least  in 
the  Office  of  Education.      | 

In  1974,  GAO  found  gross  financial 
mismanagement  by  the  Oflce  of  Educa- 
tion. The  GAO  in  that  year  said: 

The  financial  statements  (provided  by  OE) 
did  not  present  fairly  the  flnknclal  position 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  .  .  . 
and  the  results  of  operationk  and  changes 
In  financial  position  for  the  yiar  then  ended, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  end  stand- 
ards of  accounting  prescrlbedl  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  ptates. 

These  same  words  are  ased  by  GAO 
to  describe  the  financial  position  of  the 
OE  program  as  of  the  closelof  fiscal  year 
1975. 

When  accountants  say  tl|at  the  finan- 
cial statements  do  not  represent  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  organization  being 
audited,  it  is  a  most  seriois  indictment 
of  the  accounting  proced\|res  followed. 

Yet,  year  after  year,  tlJe  GAO  finds 
gross  mismanagement  of]  the  student 
loan  program,  OE  concedes  Qt  is  true,  and 
the  following  year  the  GAO  finds  the 
same  problems  in  the  program,  despite 
OE's  pro  forma  promises  t«  improve.  As 
GAO  notes  In  its  most  recant  rejx)rt: 

Each  year  we  make  many  of  the  same  rec- 
ommendations we  made  in  prevlo\is  reports 
for  Improving  the  financial  data  of  the  Fund 
(Student  Loan  Insurance).  For  the  most 
part,  OE  has  concurred  In  out  recommenda- 
tions and  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
follow  through  with  correctiv*  action.  How- 
ever, many  accounUng  deflciekicles  noted  In 
our  prior  reports  still  exist.        [ 

I  can  only  conclude  that  sin  entrenched 
bureaucracy — insulated  fr<in  accounta- 
bility to  the  taxpayers,  the  Congress,  and 
the  students  It  Is  charged  With  serving- 
is  regretfully  running  thfc  potentially 
great  program  Into  the  groSnd,  while  we 
all  watch  helplessly.  I 

The  GAO  found,  among  L)ther  things, 
that  OE  docs  not  even  kndw  how  much 
money  it  has  distributed  to  State  guar- 
anteed loan  agencies.  Wh|le  its  books 
reflect  an  expenditure  of  $15.6  million 
to  strengthen  these  agencies,  the  agen- 
cies themselves  report  receiving  $19.2 
million. 


as  a  receiv- 
to  financial 

i  itudent    loan 

interest  is 

says,  OE  is 

1  he  insurance 


out 


thit 


OE  insists  on  estimating 
able,  interest  it  has  paid 
institutions    which    hold 
paper.  In  fact,  most  of 
never  repaid  and.  the  GACi 
improperly  overestimating 
fund  by  $15.6  million. 

Other  failures  by  OE  In  lb ; 
tion  of  the  student  loan 
the  following: 

InabDlty  to  develop  a  Complete  ac 
counting  system  design. 

Refusal  to  change  the  method 
puting  loan  insurance  chaj-ges 
against  students,  resulting 
$1.3  million  a  year. 


admlnistra- 
proferam  include 


of  com- 

assessed 

in  losses  of 


Refusal  to  provide  consolidated  cost 
Information. 

Allowing  financial  Institutions  to  over- 
bill  for  Interest  payments  on  loan  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  duplicate  payments  to 
financial  institutions,  because  of  Inade- 
quate followthrough. 

Mr.  President,  if  President  Carter  in- 
tends to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  reorganizing 
some  parts  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  he  would 
do  well  to  begin  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

My  own  experience  with  that  agency 
has  not  been  heartening.  More  than  a 
year  ago,  I  wrote  the  then -Commissioner 
of  Education,  Terrel  H.  Bell,  proposing 
specific  methods  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  student  loan  program. 
Most  of  these  suggestions  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen, 
or  a  word  to  OE  field  offices.  I  proposed, 
for  example,  that  the  accrediting  orga- 
nizations, which  approve  schools  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  stage  unan- 
nounced visits  at  these  facilities.  In  that 
way.  more  knowledge  could  be  accumu- 
lated as  to  how  these  institutions  perform 
when  they  are  not  expecting  company. 
I  urged  that  annual,  notarized  outside 
audits  of  these  schools  be  conducted  so 
that  OE  would  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
fiscal  strength  of  schools  in  the  program. 
And  I  proposed  an  indepth  examination 
of  all  sources  of  financial  support  of 
schools  in  the  program. 

To  these  and  other  suggestions.  Com- 
missioner Bell  summarily  replied  that  It 
would  be  inconvenient  for  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  accrediting  organi- 
zations. 

I  subsequently  pursued  this  matter 
with  the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  David  Mathews, 
from  whom  I  never  received  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  why  these  sugges- 
tions could  not  be  promptly  implemented. 
Last  week,  I  raised  the  matter  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  new  HEW  Secretary. 
Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr. 

But  it  may  be.  Mr.  President,  that  no 
one  can  shake  the  Office  of  Education 
into  movement  in  the  right  direction 
until  and  imless  that  agency  is  thor- 
oughly revamped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  relevant  excerpts  from  the  recent 
GAO  report,  as  well  as  my  recent  letter  to 
Secretary  Califano,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senate  Pekmanbnt  SiTBCOMMmn: 

ON  Investigations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1977. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Calif amo,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Joe:  I  want  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  you  as  you  em- 
bark on  your  important  new  responsibilities 
as  Secretary  of  tl^e  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Tou  now  have  one 
of  the  most  difficult  jobs  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
fulfill  these  responsibilities  with  competence 
and  compassion. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  make  as  one  of  yoxir 
priorities  an  efficiently-run  Student  Loan 
Program. 


In  the  fall  of  1976,  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Federally-guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  which  clearly 
demonstrated  serious  fiaws  In  the  way  in 
which  the  Office  of  Education  administered 
this  laudable  program.  A  copy  of  the  bear- 
ings, focusing  on  the  now-defunct  West 
Coast  Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  Is  attached. 

I  detected  several  problems  In  the  pro- 
gram which  I  believed  could  be  straightened 
out  by  fairly  simple  administrative  changes 
that  could  have  been  Implemented  immedi- 
ately. I  therefore  proposed  these  changes  a 
year  ago  to  then-Education  Commissioner 
Terrel  H.  Bell. 

Commissioner  Bell  rejected  these  sugges- 
tions. I  subsequently  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  your  predecessor,  David 
Mathews.  He  created  a  Student  Financial 
Assistance  Study  Group  to  study  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  Student  Loan  Program.  This 
group  Is  still  at  work,  and  according  to  the 
latest  information,  will  continue  at  least 
through  May  1977. 

I  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  that  no 
study  Is  required  before  HEW  acts  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  obvious  problems  unearthed 
by  the  Subcommittee  more  than  a  year  ago. 
To  this  day,  I  do  not  understand  why  there 
is  such  resistance  to  taking  the  simple  steps 
that  I  proposed  in  my  February  16,  1976  let- 
ter to  former  Commissioner  Bell.  Nor  has 
HEW  advised  me  why  these  corrective  meas- 
ures cannot  be  put  into  effect  by  administra- 
tive order. 

I  note  with  interest  that  some  of  the  early 
recommendations  of  the  study  group  closely 
follow  my  recommendations  of  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  steps  I  suggested  to  Commissioner  Bell 
would  go  far  to  strengthen  self-policing 
mechanisms  at  the  Office  of  Education,  while 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  paperwork  load. 
The  proposals  Included: 

Establishment  of  a  strict  procedure  that 
lending  institutions  must  follow  to  demon- 
strate that  they  have  used  due  diligence  in 
pursulni;  a  borrower  who  has  defaulted,  as  a 
precondition  to  the  Federal  government's  as- 
sumption of  payment  on  the  amount  of  a 
loan  outstanding. 

Requiring  schools  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  send  monthly  attendance  reports  on 
student  borrowers  to  the  lending  institutions 
directly,  Instead  of  OE.  This  would  eliminate 
the  new  cumbersome  process  of  having  the 
schools  first  notify  OE,  which  then  notifies 
the  lending  institutions.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment need  not  act  as  a  midwife  In  a  rela- 
tionship involving  private  parties  that  are 
perfectly  capable  of  exercising  a  modicum  of 
due  care. 

Elimination  of  all  proprietary  schools  as 
lenders  so  as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what 
hapjjened  with  West  Coast  Schools  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  plethora  of  similar  abuses 
elsewhere  arising  from  this  same  defect  In 
tlie  system. 

Requiring  all  schools  In  the  program  to 
furnish  OE  with  annual  outside  audits  of 
their  operation,  which  the  schools  would  pay 
for,  and  which  would  be  properly  notarized  by 
the  independent  accounting  firm  performing 
the  audit. 

Requiring  all  proprietary  schools  to  be 
bonded. 

Requiring  those  accrediting  organizations 
authorized  by  OE  to  approve  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  Student  Loan  Program  to : 

Perform  In-depth  background  checks  on 
the  principals  operating  each  school,  includ- 
ing a  search  of  criminal  records; 

Closely  examine  the  sources  of  capital  sup- 
port for  such  schools; 

Verify,  at  least  on  a  sampling  basis,  the 
academic  degrees  and  experience  cited  by 
teachers  at  each  school; 

Conduct  periodic,  unannounced  visits  at 
each  school; 
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Notarize  all  accreditation  reports  sent  to 
the  Office  of  Education;  and 

Notify  OE  when  information  Is  developed 
showing  that  the  principals  or  individuals 
associated  with  any  participating  school  may 
have  engaged  in  Illegal  or  Improper  conduct. 

If  this  new  Administration  is  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, you  have  a  unique  opportxmity  to  af- 
firmatively demonstrate  that  commitment  by 
moving  immediately  to  tighten  the  Student 
Loan  Program  by  mandating  these  adminis- 
trative remedies  which  would  do  much  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  students,  lenders  and  tax- 
payers in  this  most  worthy  program. 

I  know  that  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  who  so 
ably  chaired  our  hearings  on  the  Student 
Loan  Program,  shares  my  feelings  on  this 
matter. 

So  that  you  may  review  the  previous  cor- 
respondence on  this  matter,  I  am  enclosing 
relevant  exchanges. 

Once  again,  good  luck  in  your  new  en- 
deavors. 

Warm  personal  regards, 

Charles  H.  Perct, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Comptroller  General 
op  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To   the   President   of   the    Senate   and    the 
Speaker  of  the  Hov-se  of  Representatives. 

We  are  reporting  on  our  examination  of 
the  fiscal  year  1975  financial  statements  of 
the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Our 
examination  was  made  In  accordance  with 
section  105  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  required  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

We  believe  the  financial  statements  do 
not  fairly  present  the  financial  position  of 
the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  Many 
amounts  reported  on  the  statements  lacked 
adequate  support,  and  support  for  other 
amounts  conflicted  with  the  reported 
amounts. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 
Congress 

(Examination  of  financial  operations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  shows  need  for  improvements 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.) 

DIGEST 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  is  required  by 
law  to  examine  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insvirance  Fund.  This 
Fund  finances  Federal  Insurance  of  student 
loans  and  Federal  reinsurance  of  student 
loans  Insured  by  State  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies. 

Certain  Office  of  Education  financial  man- 
agement policies,  procedures,  and  practices 
need  to  be  strengthened  to  promote  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  operations.  For 
example : 

The  agency  is  not  using  its  full  statutory 
authority  in  charging  insurance  premiums. 
If  such  authority  were  fully  used,  program 
Income  could  have  been  increased  by  $1.35 
million  annually,  based  on  fiscal  year  1975 
figures. 

The  agency  has  not  established  procedures 
and  criteria  to  recall  advances  from  guar- 
antee agencies  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed.  Seven  State  guarantee  agencies  with 


advances  totaling  over  $2.6  million  did  not 
meet  the  current  criteria  for  an  advance. 
If  advances  had  been  recalled,  the  Federal 
Government  could  have  saved  $160,000  in 
Interest  each  year. 

Currently,  the  Office  of  Education  is  pre- 
senting financial  data  only  for  the  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Fund,  which  Is  Just  a  part 
of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 
In  order  for  the  Congress  and  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
management  to  effectively  evaluate  this 
program,  financial  data  should  be  presented 
for  the  entire  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program. 

Also,  Improved  controls  over  some  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program  are  needed : 

Controls  over  Interest  and  special  allow- 
ance payments  are  Inadequate.  During  Hscal 
year  1975,  $1  million  of  duplicate  payments 
and  $600,000  of  overblllings  were  returned 
by  lenders. 

OE  records  do  not  adequately  Identify 
outstanding  balances  for  advances  to  guar- 
antee agencies. 

The  accounting  system  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program  Is  unsatisfactory.  It 
needs  to  provide  more  complete,  accurate, 
and  timely  Information  useful  to  manage- 
ment, tlje  Congress,  and  the  public.  Exam- 
ples are : 

Cash  tran.sactions  are  not  always  recorded 
promptly,  thus  causing  the  cash  balance  to 
be  misstated. 

Control  accounts  are  not  reconciled  to 
subsidiary  records,  thus  causing  financial 
statement  figures  to  be  unreliable. 

Allowance  for  loss  rales  are  not  based  on 
program  experience,  thus  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant overstatement  of  assets  and  understate- 
ment of  expenses. 

Failure  to  verify  computations  cause  a 
$128  million  overstatement  of  liabilities  and 
expenses. 

In  GAO's  opinion,  the  financial  statements 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund — ex- 
cept for  appropriations — do  not  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  Fund  at 
June  30,  1975,  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions and  changes  In  Its  financial  position 
for  the  year  then  ended,  In  conformity  with 
principles  and  st.indards  of  accounting  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

This  report  contains  recommendations 
that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  require  the  Office 
of  Education  to: 

Increase  Income  by  changing  the  method 
of  computing  Insurance  charges  and  recall- 
ing certain  Interest-free  advances  to  guar- 
antee agencies; 

Provide  consolidated  cost  information  on 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program; 

Improve  controls  over  advances  to  guar- 
antee agencies  and  over  payments  to  lenders 
for  interest  and  special  allowance  subsidies; 
and 

Improve  the  quality  of  financial  data  by 
promptly  recording  all  cash  transactions, 
reconciling  general  ledger  accounts  and  sub- 
sidiary records,  establishing  more  accurate 
loss  rates,  and  verifying  computations. 

HEW  agreed  with  all  of  GAO's  recom- 
mendations except  the  recommendation  to 
change  its  method  of  charging  Insurance 
premiums.  HEW  stated  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  change  would  be  more 
than  the  additional  revenues  generated. 

GAO  believes  that  the  administrative  costs 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  additional 
revenues  produced. 


ARGENTINA :  STATE  OF  SIEGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  witness  came  to  Washington  to 
give  extraordinary  testimony  about  the 


present  political  situation  in  Argentina. 
Neither  politician  nor  student  of  political 
affairs,  the  witness — a  young  Argentine 
scientist  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Cora  Sadov- 
sky — had  no  partisan  axe  to  grind,  no 
ideology  to  defend,  no  speeches  to  make. 
She  came  ratiier  to  talk  in  simple  terms 
about  basic  human  freedoms.  She  spoke 
calmly,  as  one  might  expect  of  a  mind 
kept  cool  on  a  diet  of  matliematics.  but 
her  words  were  strong  and  disturbing. 

Dr.  Sadovsky  left  Argentina  in  fear  last 
year  following  the  military  coup  d'etat. 
She  now  lives  in  exile  in  Venezuela.  Dur- 
ing her  visit  to  America,  she  came  to  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America  to 
relate  a  shocking  story  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing human  rights  situation  in  Argentina. 
According  to  Dr.  Sadovsky,  over  2,000 
people  have  been  victims  of  political  mur- 
der since  the  coup  in  March  1976.  and 
another  25,000  people  have  been  jailed  or 
are  unaccounted  for.  Six  hundred  sci- 
entists have  been  banned  from  govern- 
ment work,  which  in  the  Argentine  sys- 
tem is  tantamount  to  complete  expulsion 
from  scientific  research.  Astonishingly, 
26  of  Dr.  Sadovsky's  personal  friends — 
not  acquaintances,  but  close  friends — 
were  murdered  in  the  past  year.  Few  had 
expressed  any  political  views  publicly,  let 
alone  joined  political  movements. 

This  tragic  story  from  Argentina  lies 
closer  to  Washington  than  the  thousands 
of  miles  between  our  countries  would  sug- 
gest, for  in  plain  truth  the  military 
equipment  used  to  suppress  the  citizens 
of  Argentina  comes  directly  from  our 
military  assistance  programs.  One  elder- 
ly Argentine  scientist,  who  was  educated 
in  the  United  States  and  who — like  so 
many  of  his  countrymen — once  looked 
upon  us  as  a  shining  beacon  for  the  free 
world,  recently  had  a  letter  smuggled  out 
of  Argfntina  to  Dr.  Sadovsky  in  Venezu- 
ela. "The  Americans  are  killing  us."  he 
wrote  in  anguish  to  her,  referring  to  the 
weapons  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Argentine  regime. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
persuade  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and 
other  morally  bankrupt  regimes  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  their  citizens;  but  let 
us  not  encourage  tyranny  with  a  steady 
supply  of  American  guns  and  bullets  to 
tliese  nations. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  that  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  recommeded  cuts 
in  military  aid  to  Argentina,  as  well  as 
Ethiopia  and  Uruguay,  because  these 
nations  have  violated  the  human  rights 
of  their  citizens.  Let  this  be  a  signal  to 
other  lands.  As  President  Carter  has 
said: 

If  they  want  our  friendship  and  support, 
they  must  understand  that  we  want  to  see 
basic  human  rights  i-espected. 

I  wish  also  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  observations  of  an  American 
Fulbright  scholar,  Robert  Mauer  of  Ohio, 
who  taught  recently  in  several  Argen- 
tine imlversitles.  His  impression,  record- 
ed in  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Januarj'  31,  1977.  entitled  "Argentina: 
Death,  et  cetera.",  reinforce  the  sense  of 
despair  and  desperation  brought  to 
Washington  by  Dr.  Cora  Sadovsky.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  article  by  Robert  Maiirer 
In  the  Record  following  my 
The  Presiding  Officer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC|ER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 
Mr.  Church.  It  has  been 
uniqueness  of  man  is  represented 
ability  to  reverse  old  forcep 
new  ones.  I  hope  this  C 
in  the  new  spirit  of  the  Carter 
tration  to  encourage  the 
human  rights  in  nations 
world. 

ExHisrr  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times, 
Argentina:  Death 
(By  Robert  Maure : 
Every  morning  after  I  awak  ! 
bedroom  to  kitchen,  pausing 
room  balcony  to  see  If  any 
ten  stories  below  In  the  vacai^t 
Avenlda  Pueyrredon.  Screened 
by  a  high  wall,  cluttered  wl 
lot  makes  an  Ideal  terrorist  du 

My  dally  balcony  stop  is 
really  expect  to  see  corpses. 
In  Buenos  Aires,  I  have  had  no 
ence  with  violence.  I  go  about 
duties,  shop,  attend  public 
of  city  streets,  and  notice  on 
the   coup   d'etat   that   last 
President  Isabel  Peron  with  a 

Now  and  then  I  stumble 
guarding  a  Government 
matlc  rifle  cradled  In  his  arn^ 
that  bites.  When  I  pass  a  poll 
forced   by   wooden   barriers   to 
street.   One   day   I   find   a   wh 
unaccountably    cordoned    o.T 
everywhere,    searching    vehicle  i 
and  out  of  buildings,  examlnli  g 
I  barge  on  through;  no  one 
ments.  Such  for  me  Is  the 

Nevertheless,  Adela,  my  nex; 
bor  (that  Isn't  her  real  name 
You   should   be   much    more 
once    showed    me    the 
"That's  the  Casa  Rosada 
your  White  House,  It  used 
with  mice.  Now  It's  filled  with 
her   brother,   disagreed;    at 
talned,   Argentina   has   the 
ment  It  needs.  But  Carlos  doesi  i 
Adela  now  as  she  admonishes 
open  my  apartment  door  at 
did  for  them.  Look  first 
hole,  she  says,  and  ask 
are,  what  they  want. 

Once   begun,   Adela   lists  ot 
lowed  by  both  foreigners  and 
port   people).   Buenos   Aires 
leave  the  building  without 
give  your  name  over  the 
take  any  matter  to  the  police 
come  to  a  cordoned-off  area 
another  route.  Carlos  sits 
his  head. 

Adela's  caution  seems 
call  our  United  States  Embassy 
off  from  busy  Avenlda  Sarmienqia 
bullet-proof    glass,    seems    Ilk 
fortress.  On  each  visit  I  must 
port,  open  my  briefcase,  wait  f 
telephone  call  upstairs  and 
frisking. 

Beyond  still  another  glass 
scrutinizes  me  before  passing 
who  escorts  me  to  my 
when  I  linger  too  long  in  a 
for  the  bathroom,  someone 
my   business.   The   embassy 
threats. 

Nor  is  there  refuge  for  me 
At  the  Lincoln  Center,  the 
formation  Service  library  where 
lectures,  a  librarian  tells  me: 
Center  is  a  phoenix.  We  have 
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my  university 
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trappings  of 
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an  auto- 
like  a  baby 
station  I  am 
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e  city  block 
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credentials, 
my  docu- 
of  siege, 
door  nelgh- 
warns  me: 
Careful.    Adela 
palace: 
said.   "Like 
be   infested 
rats."  Carlos, 
he    maln- 
Govern- 
't  argue  with 
me  never  to 
as  I  just 
the  peep- 
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notices  me  watching  the  latest  arrival  at  the 
reading  room,  a  man  with  an  attach^  case. 
At  the  entrance  on  Avenlda  Florida,  where 
hordes  of  tourists  window-shop  peacefully, 
this  newcomer  has  been  checked  against  a 
list  of  authorized  scholars,  and  then  walked 
through  an  airport  metal  detector. 

"Of  course,"  the  librarian  tells  me,  "that 
machine  downstairs  wouldn't  pick  up  plastic 
devices." 

At  my  breakfast  table,  newspapers  greet  me 
with  yesterday's  death  score,  as  if  Argentina's 
internecine  slaughter  were  a  kind  of  grim, 
surrealistic  game  out  of  a  Borges  short  story. 
Dally  the  toll  mounts,  sometimes  with  Gov- 
ernment, military  or  business  people,  much 
more  frequently  with  leftist  "subversive 
delinquents." 

Newspaper  accounts  of  bullet-riddled, 
sometimes  mutilated,  victims  of  rightist  ter- 
ror reach  a  crescendo  in  the  English-language 
Buenos  Aires  Herald  on  Aug.  31:  30  Bodies 
Found  on  Wasteland  Near  Pilar.  To  prevent 
Identiflcatlon,  a  "death  squad"  has  dismem- 
bered the  corpses  with  powerful  explosives. 
In  late  November,  the  Herald  Informs  me 
that  official  reports  have  set  at  1,156  the 
death  toll  for  1976.  Tomorrow  the  numbers 
rise  by  six,  or  by  43. 

Almost  no  porterio  believes  official  reports, 
because  every  porteHo  has  an  unreported  tale, 
usually  of  an  Innocent  friend  or  relative 
caught  In  a  raid  by  security  police  (or  hooded 
men  claiming  they  are),  who  was  then  ar- 
rested, kidnapped,  or  simply  disappeared. 
That  the  Innocent  do  Indeed  die  I  learn  In 
a  Herald  story  on  Nov.  17  describing  a  battle 
at  a  terrorist  stronghold  in  nearby  La  Plata : 
6  security  force  men  are  wounded;  14  alleged 
guerrillas  are  kUled,  and  so  is  the  dean  of 
professors  of  the  Naval  Military  School,  who 
by  chance  lived  in  the  house  next  door. 

Sirens,  like  the  lives  of  innocent  and  guilty, 
can  be  Indistinguishable  in  Buenos  Aires. 
One  moonlit  night  I  start  out  of  sleep,  hear- 
ing sirens  that  don't  seem  headed  toward  the 
nearby  German  Hospital.  I  find  myself  on  my 
balcony  Investigating.  Then,  In  the  eerie 
light,  I  make  out  that  almost  every  balcony 
across  Pueyrredon  Is  occupied  by  people  star- 
ing downward,  as  I  am,  to  see  if  these  sirens 
bring  succor  or  terror. 

For  life  In  a  state  of  siege,  I  discover,  is  a 
state  of  mind.  In  which  fears  reside  per- 
petually within.  Standing  on  my  balcony  that 
moonlit  night,  I  cannot  even  stop  myself 
from  looking  for  human  silhouettes  amidst 
the  construction  rubble  In  the  lot  below. 


NEW  TOP  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  AT 
GENERAL  MILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une on  January  30,  1977.  This  article 
traces  the  remarkable  careers  of  two  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  Minneapolis 
area— Mr.  E.  Robert  Kinney  and  Mr.  H. 
Brewster  Atwater,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  respectively,  of 
General  Mills,  Inc. 

We,  in  Minnesota,  are  proud  of  this 
company  and  of  these  two  men.  I  com- 
mend this  splendid  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  General  Mills  Team  Is  Study  in 

Contrasts 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

General  Mills  wasn't  noticeably  Impressed 
about  25  years  ago  with  E.  Robert  Kinney  or 
the  prosperous  little  seafood-processing  com- 


apartment  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

Kinney's  company  had  agreed  to  handle 
the  sales,  marketing  and  distribution  chores 
for  a  struggling  Boston  cat-food  company,  a 
task  It  performed  with  such  success  that  the 
cat-food  business  soon  attracted  the  acquls- 
tlve  eye  of  the  Big  G. 

General  Mills  bought  the  cat-food  com- 
pany, executives  couldn't  conceive  of  how 
Kinney's  operation  could  match  their  own 
marketing  expertise. 
And  so  they  promptly  fired  him. 
"Whereupon  they  proceeded  to  foul  the 
damned  thing  up,"  Kinney  was  saying  last 
week  with  a  pardonable  trace  of  satisfaction. 
"It  was  a  disaster,  and  they  finally  had  to 
seU  It." 

Kinney,  69,  Is  not  a  man  to  hold  a  grudge, 
however,  and  thus  has  obligingly  consented 
to  step  Into  the  top  Job  at  General  Mills  this 
week  when  James  P.  McFarland  retires  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Joining  Kinney  as  the  other  half  of  the 
company's  new  top  management  team  will  be 
H.  Brewster  Atwater  Jr.,  45,  who  succeeds 
Kinney  as  president. 

The  two  are  a  study  In  contrasts:  Kinney  a 
compact  man  with  a  full  head  of  pure  white 
hair,  Atwater  tall  and  lean  with  a  receding 
hairline;  Kinney  the  son  of  a  Yankee  horse- 
trader  and  a  graduate  in  history  from  a  small 
Maine  college,  Atwater  a  product  of  the  Lake 
Mlnnetonka  establishment  with  business  de- 
grees from  Princeton  and  Stanford;  Kinney 
with  the  soft,  Maine  accent  and  the  quiet, 
easy-going  manner,  Atwater  the  businesslike, 
self-confident  and  more  Intense  young 
executive. 

"You  see  the  contrast.  In  physical  terms 
at  least,  whenever  they  come  Into  a  meet- 
ing," an  executive  was  saying  last  week.  "Bob 
sort  of  drops  In.  But  Bruce,  he  arrives." 

There  are,  however,  two  key  characteristics 
the  two  men  share.  Interviews  with  col- 
leagues and  acquaintances  Indicated  last 
week. 

One  man  summed  It  up:  "They  are  both 
very  bright,"  he  said,  "and  they  are  both 
damned  shrewd  businessmen." 

Kinney  charted  the  more  Improbable 
course  to  the  top  of  the  nearly  $3-bllllon 
corporation. 

The  sou  of  a  Maine  farmer  and  horse 
dealer,  Kinney  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Bates  College  In  Lewlston,  Maine, 
where  he  took  a  major  In  history  and  a  minor 
In  economics. 

He  had  every  Intention  of  becoming  a 
school  teacher. 

But  then.  In  the  summer  of  1940,  It  struck 
him  that  lobstermen  along  the  Maine  coast 
were  throwing  away  tons  of  crabs  that  would 
creep  Into  their  traps.  It  offended  his  sense  of 
thrlftlness. 

Kinney  offered  to  buy  the  crabs  for  a 
penny  apiece,  and  he  a.'id  his  wife  started 
canning  them  In  their  kitchen  at  night. 
"I  sent  three  or  four  cans  to  a  Boston 
food  broker,"  Kinney  recalled  last  week,  "and 
back  came  an  order  for  3,000  cases  of  24  cans 
apiece.  We  were  producing  only  about  a  half- 
dozen  cans  a  night." 

Kinney  borrowed  $300.  added  that  to  the 
$300  a  friend  had  scraped  together,  and 
rented  a  garage  and  some  canning  equip- 
ment. 

Within  a  year  the  North  Atlantic  Packing 
Co.  had  100  employees,  and  within  a  decade 
Its  revenues  topped  $2  million  a  year. 

In  the  1950s,  with  his  company  running 
smoothly,  Kinney  signed  on  as  a  consultant — 
and  later  as  president — at  Gorton's,  an  old- 
line  Massachusetts  seafood  company  that 
had  fallen  on  hard  times. 

Once  again  his  sense  of  thrlftlness  was 

offended — this  time  by  all  the  company  cars 

and  club  memberships  and  first-class  airline 

tickets  that  Gorton's  was  paying  for. 

And  once  again  be  had  a  bright  idea — 
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this  time  to  turn  Gorton's  fish  into  a  con- 
venience food  packaged  as  fish  sticks  and 
precooked  dinners. 

He  also  sought  federal  Inspection  so  he 
could  stamp  Grade  A  on  the  packages,  and 
installed  what  he  later  discovered  was  called 
management  by  objectives. 

In  11  years  as  president  of  Gorton's,  Kin- 
ney saw  revenues  climb  from  $10.5  million 
to  more  than  $70  million,  and  profits  from 
the  break-even  level  to  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

It  was  at  that  point,  in  1968,  that  the  Big 
G  started  eyeing  the  New  England  coast- 
Une  once  again.  This  time  they  took  no 
chances — they  acquired  Kinney  along  with 
Gorton's. 

A  year  later,  impressed  with  what  he  called 
Kinney's  "good,  getsy  Maine  business  sense," 
McPariand  yanked  Kinney  into  Minneapolis 
and  installed  him  as  executive  vice  president 
In  charge  of  about  75  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's busir.ess. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  management 
team  that  now  has  emerged  might  have  come 
unglued. 

"I  knew  all  those  ambitious  young  execu- 
tives were  looking  at  me  and  wondering  how 
a  fish  packer  who  didn't  know  a  cereal  pack- 
age from  a  box  of  cake  mix  could  come  In 
here  and  run  the  food  business,"  Kinney 
said. 

One  of  the  first  he  sought  to  reassure  was 
Atwater,  who,  while  still  in  his  30s,  had  re- 
cently been  named  head  of  the  big  consum.er 
food  gioup.  Now,  suddenly,  here  was  an  In- 
terloper m.oved  in  as  his  boss. 

Atwater  insists  ther^^  was  never  any  ten- 
sion, but  Kinney  moved  nonetheless  to  en- 
sure that  the  air  was  clear. 

"I  told  him  I  needed  his  help  and  that  I 
didn't  Intend  to  stand  In  the  way  of  his 
career,"  Kinney  .said  last  v/eek,  "that  I'd  go 
out  on  a  limb  to  support  him  every  time  I 
thought  he  was  right." 

He  paused  briefly,  then  added:  "And  Bruce 
has  a  propensity  for  being  right  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  time." 

The  result  was  what  colleagues  describe 
now  as  a  "very  close  working  relationship" 
between  the  two. 

A  year  after  he  came  to  Minneapolis,  Kin- 
ney became  the  company's  chief  financial  of- 
ficer, and  In  1973  he  became  its  president. 
Atwater  was  named  executive  vice  president 
In  1970  and  in  1971  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

Last  summer  the  siiccession  upon  McFar- 
land's  retirement  was  made  clear  when  Kin- 
ney was  named  chief  executive  officer  and 
Atwater  succeeded  him  as  chief  operating 
officer. 

Atwater's  performance  since  then  has  left 
ot;-.er  top  executives  confident  of  his  ability 
to  run  the  company. 

"All  of  Bruce's  experience  here  was  In  the 
food  business,"  said  one,  "but  he  hasn't 
nii.ssed  a  beat  new  that  be  has  the  day-to- 
day responsibilities  for  the  whole  thing. 

"He  picked  up  a  feel  for  our  other,  non- 
food businesses  faster  than  anyone  else 
could  have  possibly  done." 

It  was  a  variation  on  a  theme:  From  of- 
flc»  to  office,  In  and  out  of  executive  row, 
the  book  on  Atwater  de.serlbes  a  man  of 
quick  Intellect,  a  quick  study  who  swiftly 
absorbs  detail   and  reaches  a  decision. 

An  outspoken  man  who  once  conceded  to 
a  reporter  that  a  hot-selling  new  General 
Mills  food  item  was  a  "terrible-tasting  prod- 
uct," Atwater  Is  viewed  as  an  innovative 
manager  who  believes  In  taking  risks  once 
the  facts  are  In  and  carefully  analyzed. 

A  Minneapolis  native,  Atwater  was  14 
when  he  went  to  work  in  the  family  busi- 
ness— Scott-Atwater,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
rine motors.  He  soon  learned  it  wasn't  much 
fun  being  the  bcss's  kid. 

"The  worst  was  the  degreasing  pits  with 


the  solvent  (to  remove  grea.se  from  new  en- 
gine parts)  and  the  fumes,"  Atwater  recalled 
last  week,  "and  everybody  wondering  if  the 
punk  kid  was  going  to  quit." 

Atwater  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Princeton  and  his  master  of  business  admin- 
istration degree  at  Stanford.  After  three 
years  on  active  duty  with  the  navy  he  joined 
General  Mills  In  1958. 

Within  10  years  he  was  head  of  the  com- 
pany's largest  and  most  profitable  operation, 
the  consumer  food  group — a  business  that 
has  tripled  its  revenues  and  more  than 
doubled  Its  profits  since  he  took  It  over. 

Both  Kinney  and  Atwater  havo  a  tough  act 
to  follow,  for  McFarland's  stamp  on  the 
company  Is  the  diversification  program  he 
completed  In  the  eight  years  he  was  chief 
e.xecutlve  officer. 

Both  men  warn,  however,  that  no  dramatic 
changes  are  to  be  expected. 

"The  current  mix  of  food  and  nonfood 
businesses  Is  sufficient  to  meet  our  long-term 
objecilve  of  10  percent  compounded  .annual 
growth  In  earnings,"  Kinney  said,  "even 
without  any  acqiUaitions  of  new  directions." 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  not  be 
any  acquisitions  or  new  directions,  he  was 
quick  to  point  out. 

But  given  the  record  of  recent  years — a  16 
percent  annual  growth  rate  over  the  last  five 
years,  for  example — Kinney  and  Atwater 
"would  have  to  be  nuts."  as  one  man  put  It, 
"to  .start  tinkering  with  what  we've  got." 


SENTENCING  GUIDELINES:  POSSI- 
BLE ANSWER  TO  PRISON  TERM 
DISPARITIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  deterrence  of  crime  has  become 
one  of  our  hichest  national  priorities, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  devote  more  of 
our  attention  to  sentencing  as  a  tool  for 
reaching  that  result.  In  particular,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  wide  dis- 
parities in  prison  sentences  served  by 
those  convicted  of  .similar  offenses. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system  hinges  in  part  on  our  will- 
ingness to  apply  sanctions  fairly  and  im- 
partially to  the  violators  of  our  laws.  In 
our  society,  prison  sentences  have  been 
chosen  as  the  fairest  and  most  humane 
way  of  expressing  our  intolerance  of 
many  forms  of  socially  unacceptable  be- 
havior. When  equally  serious  crimes  are 
punished  by  widely  varying  prison  sen- 
tences, citizens  lose  respect  for  the  laws 
which  order  our  .society,  and  lawiesseness 
is  surely  one  of  the  results. 

Of  couise,  there  is  a  place  for  flexi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  punishment  must  not  only  fit  the 
particular  crime  but  must  also  take  into 
account  the  background  and  character- 
istics of  the  individual  who  committed  it. 

This  need  for  flexibility  is  reflected  in 
the  allocation  of  sentencing  pow  er  among 
four  separate  institutions,  each  of  which 
has  extensive  discretion  in  determining 
the  punishment  for  criminal  offenses. 
First,  the  legi<;lative  body  has  the  au- 
thority to  establish  the  range  of  .sen- 
tences applicable  to  violators  of  specific 
laws.  T'ne  prosecutor  also  exercises  sub- 
stantial discretion  in  his  decision  to  drop 
or  press  charges,  in  his  selection  of 
charges  to  be  pressed,  and  in  his  ability 
to  obtain  judicial  lenience  in  exchange 
for  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  lesser  charge. 
Third,  the  judge  can  in  most  cases  select 
a   particular  sentence  from   the  broad 


range  of  penalties  permitted  by  law. 
Finally,  the  parole  or  correctional  au- 
thority usually  has  substantial  power 
to  modify  judicial  sentences,  depending 
on  the  prisoner's  behavior. 

Under  this  system  of  multiple  discre- 
tion, each  level  will  theoretically  act  to 
moderate  the  excesses  of  the  other  three 
levels.  Nevertheless,  in  practice  thLs  ar- 
rangement clearly  results  in  major  dis- 
parities in  sentencing. 

One  reason  for  this  is  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  caseloads  handled  by  prose- 
cutors in  different  jurisdictions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  more  heavily  bur- 
dened a  prosecutor  is.  the  more  likely  he 
will  be  to  accept  more  lenient  sentence 
in  plea-bargains. 

"The  severity  of  sentences  Imposed 
varies  from  judge  to  judge  because  the 
lawmakers  tend  to  give  them  only  the 
vaguest  guidelines  for  using  their  broad 
sentencing  power. 

A  great  deal  of  the  unjustifiable  dis- 
parity in  sentences  results  from  the 
authority  granted  parole  boards  to  de- 
cide exactly  when  any  given  prisoner  is 
ready  to  return  to  society.  This  authority 
derives  from  the  discredited  notion  that 
prisons  serve  primarily  to  rehabilitate 
offenders.  The  reasoning  was  that  sen- 
tences should  be  flexible  so  that  prisoners 
need  not  be  released  until  prison  ofQcials 
deemed  them  "cured."  It  is  now  widely 
agreed  that  even  with  the  best  rehabili- 
tation programs,  very  little  can  be  done 
to  eradicate  the  criminal  tendencies  of 
many  prisoners.  Instead,  extending  a 
prisoner's  sentence  within  broad  limits 
until  he  appears  rehabilitated  has  served 
only  to  reward  the  most  convincing 
actors  and  to  promote  cynicism  about 
the  basic  fairness  of  sentencing  deci- 
sions. The  result  has  been  to  decrease, 
not  to  increase,  prisoners'  respect  for  law 
and  law  enforcement  officials. 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  sen- 
tencincr  disparities,  some  experts  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures assign  mandatory  sentences  of 
fixed  duration  to  each  specific  offense. 
Tliis  "fixed  price"  proposal  would  do 
much  to  eliminate  judicial  and  parole 
board  discretion  in  determining  sentence 
lengths. 

I  question  the  desirability  of  tliis  pro- 
posal. In  my  opinion,  it  is  simply  not 
possible  to  define  in  advance  all  the 
chararteristics  which  determine  the  seri- 
ousness of  an  offense.  Even  if  we  could 
enumerate  and  evaluate  all  of  the  objec- 
tive considerations,  such  a  legislative 
process  would  be  too  far  removed  from 
the  individual  human  being  who  is  being 
punished.  It  would  be  too  easy  for  legis- 
lative bodies  to  unintentionally  inject 
"hidden  disparities"  into  these  laws  by 
neglecting  some  factors  relevant  to  sen- 
tencing. Removing  judicial  authority  to 
tailor  sentences  to  individual  defendants 
would  institutionalize  these  disparities 
by  unduly  rigidifying  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
our  primary  goal  is  equity  in  sentencing, 
and  not  necessarily  uniformity  of  sen- 
tences. 

A  much  more  realistic  and  practical 
solution,  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
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NEDY),    would    be    to 
councils,  which  would 
report  the  usual  range  of 
tually  served  by  those 
given  violation.  Judges 
modify  these  suggested 
very  narrow  margin — 15  tc 
in  accordance  with  the 
the  case.  If  the  sentence 
parted  from  the  norm  by 
percentage,  the  judge  woul^ 
to  submit  a  written  reason 
tion.  This  method  would 
a  structured,  logical  meatjs 
his  sentencing  decision 
him  latitude  to  respond 
circumstances  of  each  case 

In  my  opinion,  some  sor 
review  of  sentencing 
sirable.  But  to  avoid  placing 
flable   burden   on  the 
appellate  courts,   only 
which  deviate  from  the 
than  a  stated  percentage 
Ject  to  review.  In  this 
screen  out  the  extreme 
out  overwhelming  our 

Finally,  the  broad 
possessed  by  parole  boards 
tional    authorities   must 
curtailed.  To  guarantee  the 
corrections  process,  we  mu^ 
ing   sentences   contingent 
oflBcials*   impressions   of 
attitudes.  I  applaud  the 
bodied  in  Senator  KennediI's 
guidelines  bill  (S.  181) ,  whlc  h. 
the  role  of  parole  boards  to 
prisoner's   "good  time," 
sentence  only  upon 
relevant  to  the  ca.se  which 
to  the  sentencing  judge, 
the  offender  for  compelling 
sons.    This   long-needed 
help    guarantee    that 
would  be  determined  by 
and  not  favoritism.  The 
would  hopefully  be  to 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  our 
tice  and  to  speed  their 
ductive  role  in  society. 

I  have  recently  read 
provoking  essays  on  this 
first  of  these,  "Criminal 
Game  of  Chance,"  was 
tor  Edward  Kennedy  and 
December  1976  issue  of 
second,  "It's  Time  To 
Sentencing  Process"  by  Mr 
Kay,  appeared  in  the  same 
cature.  The  third  piece,  " 
ment  Pit  the  Crime."  by 
Zimring,  was  published  this 
of  the  University  of 
Occasional  Papers.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
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followed  his  sentencing  lasted  for  weeks  and 
was  highlighted  by  a  public  debate  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

Highly  critical  of  the  sentence,  the  Times 
argued  that  "one  of  the  mcst  prominent 
current  theories  is  that  sentences  should 
serve  to  deter  others  from  committing  simi- 
lar crimes  .  .  .  Yet  (the  defendant]  now  joins 
a  parade  of  formerly  respectable  white  col- 
lar criminals  who  have  received  sentences 
which  made  the  odds  on  white  collar  crime 
look  rather  good  .  .  .  [the  sentence]  can  only 
reinforce  cynclsm  about  the  realities  of  equal 
Justice  under  law."  ' 

Others  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Judge, 
pointing  out  that  "sentencing  Is  the  most 
sen.<«ltlve  and  difficult  responsibility  we 
Impose  en  the  courts  ...  A  sentence  under 
our  system  must  fit  not  Just  the  crime  but 
the  Individual." « 

In  my  view,  the  public  outcry  over  the 
sentence  wa.s  misdirected.  The  nursing  home 
investigation  had  been  In  the  public  eye  for 
many  months;  the  sentencing  of  the  main 
defendant  was  a  highly  visible  event,  bound 
to  cause  controversy. 

THE    SENTENCING    DEBATE 

The  real  debate,  which  has  been  going  on 
for  .some  tlm?;  now  among  Judges,  lawyers, 
corrections  officials,  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  academic  community,  Involves  the 
much  broader  Issue  of  comorehenslve  crim- 
inal sentencing  reform.  This  debate  has 
focused  primarily  on  two  Interrelated  prob- 
lems— the  total  absence  of  any  prescribed 
guidelines  to  aid  Judges  In  sentencing  and 
the  wide  disparity  in  the  sentences  Judges 
impose. 

The  federal  code  contains  no  list  of  criteria 
to  be  considered  by  the  sentencing  Judge  In 
deciding  whether  to  Impose  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment. The  result  has  been  chaotic — 
one  Judge  may  sentence  In  order  to  rehabili- 
tate, another  to  deter  the  offender  (or  the 
potential  offender)  from  committing  a  sim- 
ilar crime,  a  third  to  Incapacitate  and  a 
fourth  simply  to  "punish."  One  Judge  may 
place  a  convicted  defendant  on  probation, 
arguing  that  rehabilitation  should  never  be 
a  Justification  for  Imprisonment;  another 
Judge  may  Justify  a  sentence  of  probation 
on  the  ground  that  "deterrence  doesn't 
work." 

The  arguments  in  the  Tfew  York  Times 
mentioned  abo^'e  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
any  agreed  upon  goal  of  Imprisonment.  The 
Times  maintained  that  four  months  Impris- 
onment hardly  constituted  an  effective 
deterrent.  Defenders  of  the  sentence,  how- 
ever, argued  that  deterrence  was  not  the 
major  goal  of  sentencing,  that  sentencing 
"must  fit  not  Just  the  crime  but  the  In- 
dividual." This  views  seems  to  reflect  the 
more  conventional  notion  that  sentencing  is 
a  rehabilitative  tool,  and  the  sentence  must 
be  fashioned  to  meet  the  needs  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  offender. 

Different  prison  terms:  The  absence  In 
the  federal  criminal  code  of  any  articulated 
purposes  or  goals  of  sentencing  has,  unfor- 
tunately, led  to  a  situation  where  different 
Judges  often  mete  out  different  sentences  to 
similar  defendants  convicted  of  similar 
crimes,  depending  on  the  sentencing  atti- 
tudes of  the  particular  Judge. 

The  resulting  sentencing  disparity  Is  a  na- 
tional scandal.  In  1974,  the  average  federal 
sentence  of  Imprisonment  was  42.2  months. 
But  in  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia  the 
average  was  only  18.4  months,  while  in  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan  It  was  94.9 
months.  Bank  robbers  receive  an  average 
sentence  of  over  11  years  nationwide  but  In 
the  Northern  District  of  G«orgla  they  receive 
seventeen  years  and  In  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois  the  average  is  only  five  and  one- 
half  years.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcia. 


A  landmark  study  by  the  t7nlted  States 
Attorney's  office  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  demonstrated  wide  disparity  in 
federal  court  sentences  for  different  types  of 
offenses.*  These  are  listed  In  the  table. 

And,  In  1974,  a  study  by  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  affirmed  the  existence  of  "glar- 
ing disparity.""  Fifty  federal  Judges,  most 
from  the  Second  Circuit,  were  given  twenty 
Identical  files  drawn  from  actual  cases  and 
asked  what  sentence  they  would  Impose  on 
each  defendant.  Disparity  was  found  In 
almost  all  cases.  In  one  extortion  case  the 
range  of  sentences  varied  from  twenty  years 
Imprisonment  and  a  $65,000  fine  to  three 
years  Imprisonment  and  no  fine. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  Southern 
District  study  yields  two  Immediate  conclu- 
sions: sentencing  disparity  exists  whether 
the  cases  involve  violent  or  white  collar 
crime,  and  white  collar  offenders  tradition- 
ally receive  more  lenient  sentences. 

No  Imprisonment  at  all:  The  disparity  In 
the  average  length  of  prison  sentences  is  bad 
enough,  but  much  more  troublesome  Is  the 
disparity  in  the  likelihood  of  any  Imprison- 
ment at  all.  One  may  argue  about  what 
constitutes  a  "long"  or  a  "short"  prison  term, 
but  at  least  In  such  cases  some  term  of  Im- 
prisonment Is  Imposed.  The  critical  problem 
confronting  our  criminal  Justice  system  Is 
that  some  convicted  offenders  (Including  re- 
peat offenders)  escape  Jail  althogether  while 
others — convicted  of  the  same  crime — go  to 
Jail  for  excessively  long  periods. 

POr  example,  less  than  30  per  cent  of  con- 
victed armed  robbers  with  prior  records  re- 
ceived a  prison  sentence  In  Los  Angeles 
County  during  1975.  In  my  own  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts the  odds  are  even  more  biased  In 
favor  of  the  criminal — less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  crimes  reported  In  Mas- 
sachusetts In  1970  resulted  in  some  kind  of 
Imprisonment — a  50  per  cent  drop  In  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  from  1960.  Similar  fig- 
ures exist  throughout  most  of  the  nation. 

The  impact  of  such  statistics  on  our  crim- 
inal Justice  system  Is  real  and  Immediate. 
An  Important  prerequisite  of  any  effective 
crlme-flghting  program — certainty  of  pun- 
ishment— Is  absent.  In  addition,  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  appears  arbitrary  and  un- 
just, a  game  of  chance  In  which  the  poten- 
tial offender  may  "gamble"  on  receiving  not 
Just  a  lenient  term  of  imprisonment  but  no 
Jail  sentence  at  ail.  Disparity  encourages  the 
white  collar  offender  to  commit  crimes  and 
gives  the  Impression  that  Justice  is  some- 
thing different  for  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
nurtures  an  already  growing  public  cynicism 
about  our  own  Institutions,  a  cynicism  which 
Inhibits  corrective  action  and  stimulates 
others  to  cut  corners  and  conunlt  crime. 

Sentencing  disparity  also  strikingly  dem- 
onstrates the  fallacy  of  fighting  crime  by 
Increasing  the  maximum  sentences  which 
can  be  Imposed.  Counterfeiting  cwrles  a 
maximum  penalty  of  fifteen  years  Imprison- 
ment; not  only  Is  the  average  sentence  actu- 
ally Imposed  less  than  five  years,  but  almost 
50  per  cent  of  convicted  counterfeiters  re- 
ceive no  Imprisonment  at  all.  Simply  In- 
creasing maximum  penalties  Is  an  exercise 
In  futility. 

Such  sentencing  disparity  cannot  be 
traced  to  "weak"  Judges  who  "coddle  crimi- 
nals." The  great  majority  of  our  federal 
Judges  perform  their  sentencing  duties  in  a 
responsible  and  diligent  manner.  But  these 
Judges  must  act  without  any  guidelines  or 
review  because  Congress  has  never  built  any 
standards  or  safeguards  Into  the  sentencing 
process.  Indeed,  the  federal  criminal  code 
invites  disparity  by  conferring  unlimited  dis- 
cretion on  the  sentencing  Judge  to  impose 
a  sentence  within  wide  statutory  limits, 
ranging  from  probation  to  lengthy  prison 
terms. 
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DISPARITY  IN  SENTENCIMG  BETWEEN  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  FOR  FEDERAL  COURTS 


Likelihood  of  imprisonment 
(percent) 

Average  length  of  prison 
sentences  (months) 

Offenses 

Likelihood  of  imprisonment 
(percent) 

Average  length  of  prison 
sentences  (months) 

Offenses 

Southern 
District  of 
New  York 

All 

Federal 

courts 

Southern 
District  of 
New  York 

AM 

Federal 

courts 

Southern 
District  of 
New  York 

All 

Federal 

courts 

Southern 
District  of 
New  York 

All 

Federal 

courts 

BailfumDinff 

66.7 

66.2 
19.5 
91.8 
42.5 
53.7 
42.8 
29.9 
45.3 
42.8 
36.5 
43.7 
70.6 

10.0 

18.0 

69.6 

Il.O 

14.8 

16.8 

3.3 

28.2 

2.5 

5.9 

18.1 

62.4 

25.6 
21.3 
124.1 
15.1 
40.3 
32.0 
14.5 
32.1 
6.4 

in.  4 

33.8 
46.4 

Perjury 

Postal 

EmbeHlement 

Other 

Rackets  and  eitortioR 

50.0 

44.3 

43.7 

46.3 

55.5 

53.0 
40.7 
19.0 
47.3 
47.1 
55.4 
21.5 
57.4 
27.8 

43.8 

5.2 
18.8 

5.0 
20.1 

46.2 
31.8 
?n  s  

28.0 

Bank  emteiilement 

23.2 

32  5 

Bank  robbery 

Bribery 

Counterfeiting 

82.8 
25.0 
51.7 

11.6 
50.5 
31  2 

Forgery 

Gambling 

Gunj 

Irnmigration 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Interstate 

Narcotics 

41.6 
37.2 
50.0 
50.0 
35.4 
54.8 
77.0 

Sacur  ties 

70.4 

38.7 

Fraud 

Theft 

Selective  Service 

Total 

66.7 

100.0 

63.3 

54.1 

36.5 

12.4 

35.2 

38.7 
22.2 

38.1 

Note:  The  figures  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  are  based  on  sentences  imposed  in  8  6-mo  pe.-iod  in  1972.  The  national  figures  cover  the  fiscal  year  er)ding  June  30,  1972. 


THE    SENTENCING    CtnDELINES    BILL 

What  can  be  done?  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation In  the  United  States  Senate  which 
wotild  make  long  overdue  reforms  in  the 
criminal  sentencing  process.  Entitled  the 
Sentencing  Guidelines  bill  (S.  2C99,  94th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.),  It  would  bring  welcome  uni- 
formity to  the  sentencing  process  by  articu- 
lating for  the  first  time  the  general  purposes 
and  goals  of  sentencing  the  Judge  should 
consider  before  Imposing  a  sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment. The  bill  also  provides  for  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  and  creates  a  United 
States  Commission  on  Sentencing  to  estab- 
lish specific,  fixed  sentencing  ranges  for  sim- 
ilar defendants  who  commit  similar  crimes. 
The  sentencing  Judge  would  be  reqiilred  by 
statute  to  Impose  a  sentence  within  the  range 
established  by  the  Commission  or  submit  a 
WTltten  Justification  for  sentencing  outside 
the  range. 

This  legislation  would  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  related  problems  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  sentencing  purpostb  or  goals 
and  the  existence  of  sentencing  disparity. 

What  are  the  general  purposes  and  goals 
to  be  considered  by  the  Judge  In  irrposing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment?  Four  are  listed  In 
the  bill: 

(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  and  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
defendant; 

(2)  the  need  for  the  sentence  Imposed  to 
reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  and  pro- 
mote respect  for  law  by  providing  Just  pun- 
ishment for  the  offense,  and  to  afford  ade- 
quate deterrence  to  criminal  conduct; 

(3)  whether  other  less  restrictive  sanctions 
have  been  applied  to  the  defendant  fre- 
quently or  recently;  and 

(4)  any  sentencing  guidelines  established 
by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Sen- 
tencing. 

The  bill  adopts  the  concept  of  Imprison- 
ment as  punishment.  Rehabilitation  as  a 
Justification  for  imprisonment,  as  opposed 
to  a  beneficial  side  effect.  Is  conspicuously 
absent.  This  view  of  Imprisonment  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  punish  rather  than  cure  the  offender 
is  consistent  with  the  recent  conclusions  of 
Marvin  Frankel,  Norval  Morris,  Alan  Der- 
showltz  and  others." 

The  concept  of  rehabilitation  Is  grounded 
In  the  optimistic  belief  that  criminals  have 
simply  "gone  wrong"  and  can  be  "cured", 
much  as  disease  can  be  cured  But  prison 
rehabilitation  programs  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful— at  least  in  those  cases  where  such 
programs  are  compulsory  in  nature  and  are 
forced  on  the  prisoner  as  a  precondition  of 
his  release. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  prison  rehabilitation  programs.  In- 
deed. I  believe  they  should  be  encoviraged 
and  expanded.  What  I  am  advocating  Is  an 
end  to  the  comforting  but  totally  unrealistic 
notion  that  rehabilitation  of  the  convicted 
criminal  can  serve  as  a  Justification  for  im- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


posing  a  prison  sentence.  Not  only  la  such  a 
sentence  unfair  to  the  Individual,  It  doesn't 
seem  to  do  much  good  In  "curing"  the  of- 
fender. 

The  bin  concentrates,  therefore,  on  the 
other  major  justifications  for  Imposing  a 
term  of  Imprisonment — Incapacitation,  spe- 
cific deterrence,  general  deterrence  and  ret- 
ribution. A  sentence  of  Imprisonment  might 
be  imposed  to  deter  or  incapacitate  the  of- 
fender himself  (necessitating  an  Inquiry  into 
the  personal  history  of  the  defendant,  espe- 
cially any  previous  record  of  "less  restrictive 
sanctions"  imposed).  Imprisonment  might 
also  be  designed  to  provide  an  example  to 
others  (general  deterrence)  or  ml(?ht  be 
based  on  the  need  for  society  to  exact  a  fair 
penalty  for  the  crime  ("retribution," 
couched  In  terms  of  promoting  "respect  for 
law"  by  providing  "Just  punishment"). 

CRITICISMS 

Two  Immediate  criticisms  can  be  leveled  at 
the  Sentencing  Guidelines  bill.  Fli-st,  some 
might  oppose  the  bill  for  abandoning  the 
concept  of  Imprisonment.  But,  In  practice, 
the  great  majority  of  courts  have  already  re- 
jected rehabilitation  as  the  primary  reason 
for  Imprisonment,  so  there  should  be  little 
objection  to  actually  codifying  this  view. 

Many  would  also  argue  that  listing  the 
general  goals  and  purposes  of  sentencing 
will  do  little  to  eliminate  disparity;  that 
general  considerations  of  Incapacitation,  de- 
terrence and  retribution  already  enter  into 
fentenclng  judgments  and  that  disparity 
results  not  from  disagreement  over  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  imprisonment  but  from  the 
wide  range  of  punishments  available  to  the 
court.  It  is  this  unbridled,  unreview.ible 
discretion  to  Impose  such  punishment  which 
results  In  different  Judges  imposing  different 
sentences.  S.  2699  deals  with  this  problem  in 
three  ways: 

It  marks  an  Important  break  with  tradition 
by  providing  for  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences. No  longer  would  the  court  Impose 
a  sentence  without  the  possibility  of  Judi- 
cial review.  Appellate  courts  would  be  able 
to  examine  the  lower  court's  exercise  of 
discretion,  decide  whether  the  sentence  Im- 
posed was  proper  In  lleht  of  all  the  circum- 
stances and.  If  the  facts  warranted,  reverse 
und  remand  for  resentencing. 

The  bill  also  reouires  that  the  courts,  in 
sentencine  the  olTender  to  prison,  give  writ- 
ten reasons  for  the  sentence  so  that  these 
reasons  become  part  of  the  public  record  to 
be  revlew^ed  on  appeal.  This  Is  not  required 
today. 

Most  Imnortantly,  the  bill  creates  a  fed- 
eral commission  to  establish  sentencing 
ranESs  for  soeciflc  crimes.  This  would  not 
be  1u.st  another  commission.  Its  members 
would  be  aoDointed  by  the  United  States 
Judicial  Conference.  Membershlo  would  not 
be  limited  to  sitting  ludges  but  would  also 
Include  correctional  officials,  members  of  the 
practicing  bar  and  academic  communities, 
and  police  representatives.  Given  an  Initial 


life  of  three  years,  the  commission  would  be 
responsible  for  fixing  the  parameters  of  ex- 
actly what  sentences  should  be  Imposed  for 
what  crimes  In  what  situations.  • 

THE    SENTENCING    COMMISSION 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  bill  Is  that  the 
commission,  not  the  Congress,  would  deter- 
mine the  guidelines.  The  Congress  does  not 
have  time  to  establish  sentencing  ranges  for 
all  the  criminal  situations  which  cculd  de- 
velop. Nor  is  there  much  chance  that  it  could 
avoid  politicizing  the  entire  Issue  of  sen- 
tencing with  vocal  debate  centering  around 
harsher  versus  more  lenient  punishment.  If 
the  subjects  of  capital  punishment,  gun  con- 
trol, and  criminal  code  reform  offer  any 
Indication  of  how  Congress  would  deal  with 
the  sensitive  area  of  sentencing,  the  commis- 
sion approach  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

In  determining  this  sentencing  range,  the 
commLsslon  would  consider  the  general  cri- 
teria spelled  cut  In  the  statute,  avail'able 
sentencing  statistics  and  recidivism  rates 
and,  especially,  the  various  aggravating  and 
mitigating  circumstances  surrounding  the 
crime  itself.  These  might  include,  for  exam- 
ple, leadership  In  the  criminal  enterprise, 
particularly  cruel  treatment  of  the  victim, 
previous  record  of  the  offender  and  the  de- 
gree of  coercion  Imposed  on  the  offender. 
The  commission  would  then  establish  the 
sentencing  ranges  or  guidelines.  The  sen- 
tencing Judge  would  be  required  by  statute 
to  impose  a  sentence  within  the  range  estab- 
lished unless  he  could  demonstrate  in  writ- 
ing a  Justiflcatlors  for  sentencing  outside  the 
range.  Appellate  review  would  follow. 

For  example,  the  sentencing  range  for 
burglary  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  When  committed  while  the  home  Is 
occupied  and  when  the  defendant  brandish- 
es a  weapon  in  the  presence  of  the  occu- 
pants: 2.8  years  to  3.5  years; 

2.  When  committed  while  the  occupant* 
were  at  home  but  where  the  defendant, 
although  armed  with  a  weapon,  did  not 
brandish  it:  1.5  years  to  2  years; 

3.  Wien  comitted  in  an  unoccupied  dwell- 
ing by  a  defendant  armed  with  a  weapon:  6 
months  to  1.2  years. 

4.  \Vhen  committed  in  an  unoccupied 
dwelling  by  an  \marmed  defendant :  3  months 
to  1  year. 

Variations  within  the  prescribed  range 
would  depend  on  the  existence  of  other  ag- 
gravating or  mitigating  factors. 

Such  guidelines  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  white  collar  and  government  cor- 
ruption crimes.  Thus,  a  sentencing  range  for 
the  crime  of  briber>'  might  be  as  follows: 

1.  A  government  officer  holding  a  position 
of  high  public  trust  who  solicits  and/or  ac- 
cepts something  of  value  In  return  for  a 
particular  agreed-upon  action  in  his  official 
capacity:  3.0  years  to  4.0  years; 

2.  A  government  officer  holding  a  position 
of  high  public  trust  who  solicits  and/or  re- 
ceives something  of  value  knowing  Its  Illegal 
purpose  but  enters  Into  no  specific  agreement 
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fenders    to    overcrowded    and    understaffed 
prisons. 

But  the  shameful  disparity  In  criminal 
sentences  Imposed  In  the  federal  courts  Is  a 
major  flaw  which  encourages  the  potential 
criminal  to  "play  the  odds '  and,  through 
luck  and  circumstance,  "beat  the  system." 
Sentencing  disparity  Is  unfair;  It  cannot  help 
but  have  an  Impact  on  a  prisoner  who  views 
his  offense  as  no  more  reprehensible  than 
that  of  another  offender  placed  on  probation 
after  committing  the  same  crime. 

The  Sentencing  Guidelines  bill  would  help 
the  sentencing  Judge  decide  not  only  how 
long  an  offender  should  be  imprisoned  but 
whether  he  should  be  Imprisoned  at  all.  The 
bill  thus  articulates  a  federal  sentencing 
philosophy  for  the  first  time.  The  specific 
guidelines  established  by  the  sentencing 
commission  would  also  help  eliminate  dis- 
parity and  bring  some  desperately  needed 
credibility  to  the  system.  "Different  Judge, 
different  sentence"  would  be  replaced  by 
uniform  sentencing,  with  variations  from 
the  sentencing  range  being  based  on  clearly 
defined  written  reasons  and  being  subject  to 
Judicial  review.  Sentences  would  thus  be- 
come predictable;  they  are  not  predictable 
today. 

8.  2699  deals  only  with  that  point  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system  where^  sentence  Is 
actually  Imposed  on  the  convicted  offender. 
But  the  concept  of  commission  guidelines 
may  ultimately  prove  valuable  In  other  areas 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  where  unfet- 
tered discretion  now  exists — the  decision  to 
detain  prior  to  trial,  the  decision  to  prose- 
cute, the  selection  of  the  appropriate  charge, 
the  decision  to  "plea  bargain"  and  the  deci- 
sion to  revoke  probation  or  parole.  Indeed, 
some  would  argue  that  until  these  other 
areas  are  reformed  and  the  decision-making 
process  so  limited,  arbitrariness  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  ssytem.  The  entire  system 
cannot,  however,  be  cured  overnight.  A  logi- 
cal starting  point  Is  the  formal  sentencing 
process,  where  the  visible  weight  of  the  state 
Is  most  apparent. 

We  boast  that  ours  Is  a  "government  of 
laws  not  of  men."  This  time-honored  princi- 
ple may  generally  be  followed  In  treating  the 
accused  before  conviction  but  it  has  some- 
how been  neglected  where  It  would  seem 
to  be  most  necessary — ^In  the  sentencing 
Judge's  determination  of  the  range  of  per- 
missible punishment.  This  neglect  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  The  Sentencing  Guide- 
lines bill  offers  a  blueprin*:  for  reform — a 
fair,  sound,  practical  solution  to  the  problem 
of  how  we  sentence  the  criminal  offender. 
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It's  Time  to  Rehabilitate  the  Sentencing 

Process 

(By  Robert  McKay) 

The  criminal  Justice  system  In  the  United 
States  Is  a  failure  It  Is  In  disarray  at  every 
level.  It  neither  controls  crime  nor  punishes 
criminals.  The  more  than  $5  billion  spent  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration in  Its  "war  on  crime"  has  had  no 
perceptible  effect  (unless  It  be  argued  that 
crime  would  have  been  even  more  prevalent 
without  LEA  A). 

Consider  the  dismal  facts.  Since  1960,  seri- 
ous crime  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1975 
alone,  according  to  the  FBI,  serious  crime 
rose  10  percent.  The  agency's  annual  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  said  there  were  nearly 
11.3  million  serious  crimes  committed  In 
1975,  but  that  only  one  In  five  ended  In 
arrest. 

Despite  the  disappointing  lack  of  success 
In  catching  and  convicting  criminals,  no  one 
can  charge  the  criminal  Justice  system  with 
lack  of  severe  response  to  those  who  are  con- 
victed. At  the  beginning  of  1976  there  were 
about  250,000  persons  confined  in  U.S.  pris- 
ons— a  national  record.  About  250,000  others 
were  confined  In  Jails  serving  short  sentences 
or  awaiting  trial.  An  additional  million  or 
more  were  on  probation  or  parole.  Prison 
sentences  In  the  United  States  are  longer 
than  those  in  any  other  Western  nation  or 
In  Japan. 

Criminal  Justice  Is  big  business  and,  in 
typically  American  fashion,  it  la  a  growth 
business.  Incarceration  rates  In  the  United 
States  are  substantially  more  than  200  per 
100,000  population.  In  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  rate  Is  below  100,  and  In  the  Netherlands 
the  rate  Is  below  25.'  In  Japan  the  rate  of 
crime  is  so  low  (the  likelihood  of  being 
robbed  In  the  United  States  Is  208  times 
greater  than  In  Japan)  that  the  prison  popu- 
lation Is  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  in  the 
United  States.' 

Where  did  we  In  the  United  States  go 
wrong?  There  Is  certainly  no  lack  of  specu- 
lation about  the  cause  of  crime,  theories 
about  the  purposes  of  Imprisonment,  or  sta- 
tistical analysis  of  our  courts  and  correc- 
tions system.  We  are  full  of  theories,  but  we 
lack  agreed-upon  answers. 

the  criminal  justice  ststsm 

A  criminal  Justice  system  should  do  at 
least  the  following:  define  as  crime  that 
conduct  which  Is  unacceptable  to  society  as 
a  whole;  set  up  an  effective  structure  for  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
criminals;  devise  fair  methods  of  determin- 
ing guilt;  and  Impose  sanctions  tbat  are 
appropriate  to  the  offenses. 

The  kingpin  of  the  entire  structure  Is  the 
sanctioning  process.  It  Is  also  conceptually 
the  most  difficult.  We  understand  how  to  go 
about  defining  crime,  establishing  police 
forces,  and  devising  due  process  trial  meth- 
ods. What  we  do  not  seem  to  understand  is 
the  purpose  (or  purposes)  of  sanctions.  More- 
over, we  do  not  seem  to  know  why  or  when 
or  how  to  sentence;  we  do  not  know  who 
should  not  be  Imprisoned  and  who  should 
and  for  how  long. 

It  Is  customary  to  speak  loosely  of  four 
purposes  that  might  be  served  by  Imposing 
sanctions — particularly  prison  sentences — 
upon  those  convicted  of  crime.  They  are 
rehabilitation,  deterrence  (specific  or  gener- 
al). Incapacitation  and  punishment. 

Rehabilitation:  Rehabilitation  has  long 
been  an  American  Ideal.  We  cling  to  the 
belief  that  most  convicted  criminals  can  be 
restored  to  a  useful  social  role.  If  only  we 
can  discover  the  right  triggering  mechanism. 

In  recent  decades,  the  road  to  rebablllta- 
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tlve  salTatlon  was  thought  to  He  in  the 
prisons  where  inmates  could  be  counseled, 
educated  and  trained  in  new  vocational 
skills.  To  make  the  system  work,  it  was 
obviously  necessary  to  ensure  a  detention 
long  enough  to  allow  the  rehabilitation  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  sentencing  and  pa- 
role procedures  were  adjusted  to  fit  that 
theory — if  not  to  fit  the  crime.  Indetermi- 
nate sentences  (one  to  twenty  years,  for  ex- 
ample) became  common,  with  the  release 
date  to  be  fixed  by  a  parole  authority  In- 
structed to  determine  when  rehabilitation 
had  taken  place. 

The  theory  was  perfect — except  that  It 
didn't  work.  Prison  officials  sometimes  ma- 
nipulated the  inmates,  and  Inmates  some- 
times manipulated  the  system.  Rehabilita- 
tion failed  to  satisfy  the  only  criterion  ol 
success — reduced  recidivism  rates.  There 
was  even  some  evidence  that  the  longer  the 
detention,  the  more  likely  the  offender  was 
to  return  to  criminal  activity.'  The  convic- 
tion grew  that  the  fault  was  not  with  the 
idea  of  education,  vocational  training,  and 
a  humane  regime  in  prison,  but  with  the 
notion  that  the  time  served  should  be  ex- 
tended or  contracted  to  conform  to  a  con- 
viction that  rehabilitation  Is  measurable  and 
"happens"  at  a  particular  time.  In  fact,  re- 
habilitation sometimes  seemed  more  likely 
in  a  controlled  setting  outside  the  prison 
than  on  the  Inside,  an  argument  for  diver- 
sion rather  than  Imprisonment. 

Dean  Norval  Morris  has  stated  the  Judg- 
ment now  generally  accepted : 

"Rehabilitative  programs  In  prison  must  be 
expanded  and  improved  but  they  must  be 
related  neither  to  the  time  the  prisoner 
serves  nor  to  the  conditions  of  his  incarcera- 
tion. Prison  training  and  treatment  pro- 
grams must  be  entirely  facultative,  never 
Imposed."  * 

This  180-degree  turn  from  one  theory  of 
sanctions  to  another  is  having  substantial 
consequences  on  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
The  Indeterminate  sentence  Is  no  longer  In 
favor.  In  consequence,  as  Marc  Plattner  has 
observed,  "Politicians  as  diverse  in  their 
views  as  President  Ford  and  Senator  Kennedy 
have  endorsed  a  return  to  determinate  sen- 
tencing, and  several  state  legislatures  seem 
to  be  moving  in  this  direction." » 

Deterrence:  Deterrence  of  crime  is  the 
overriding  concern  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Just  as  It  Is  the  first  demand  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen.  The  theory  Is  that  those 
who  have  not  transgressed  will  be  warned 
against  crime  when  they  see  punishment 
imposed  on  others,  and  that  the  offender 
who  is  convicted  and  punished  will  be  dis- 
suaded from  repetition. 

Both  propositions  are  basically  sound.  If 
there  were  no  sanctions,  crime  would  un- 
doubtedly rise  further.  But  the  fact  that 
crime  rates  continue  to  rise,  among  both 
repeaters  and  first-time  offenders,  puts  in 
doubt  the  Judgment  that  deterrence  should 
be  regarded  as  the  primary  objective  of  the 
sanctioning  process.  When  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  inmates  in  most  prisons 
are  repeaters,  we  can  be  sure  deterrence  has 
not  worked  as  we  hoped. 

Deterrence  as  an  objective  should  not  be 
abandoned.  If  detection  of  crime  and  appre- 
hension of  criminals  becomes  more  likely 
than  not.  if  trials  become  speedy,  and  If 
conviction  of  the  guilty  becomes  relatively 
certain,  imprisonment  wUl  become  a  more 
meaningful  deterrent.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  often- 
recommended  expedient  of  lengthened  sen- 
tences will  have  much  Impact.  Speed  and 
certainty  are  more  Important  to  successful 
deterrence. 

Incapacitation :  The  one  objective  that  Im- 
prisonment surely  accomplishes  is  incapaci- 
tation of  the  offender.  When  the  criminal  is 
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in  prison  he  cannot  commit  crimes.  But  that 
gain  Is  necessarily  limited.  Almost  all  in- 
mates are  eventually  released,  and  if  the 
ex-offender  leaves  prison  embittered,  aban- 
doned by  family  and  Iriends,  and  without 
employable  skills,  he  or  she  Is  likely  to 
return  to  crime. 

Punishment:  The  final  objective  of  Im- 
prisonment Is  punishment.  Every  sentence 
to  prison  Is  admittedly  a  punishment,  but  we 
have  sometimes  not  been  willing  to  admit 
that  It  Is  a  valid  purpose.  In  the  more  realis- 
tic mood  of  the  present,  there  Is  greater 
willingness  to  accept  the  proposition  that  a 
principal — perhaps  the  principal — purpose 
of  Imprisonment  Is  punishment.  To  favor 
candid  recognition  of  this  reality  Is  not  to 
support  a  social  policy  of  vengeance,  but  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  willful  lawbreak- 
ers should  receive  sanctions  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  their  offenses. 

the  sentencing  process 

Society  has  generally  failed  to  determine  on 
a  rational  and  defensible  basis  what  punish- 
ment Is  appropriate  to  the  severity  of  the 
offen.se  and  for  the  individual  offender.  That 
failure  is  the  most  serious  injustice  inherent 
in  the  criminal  Justice  system  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Attica  Commission  Investigated 
the  causes  of  the  tragic  uprising  at  the  Attica 
Correctional  Center  in  September  of  1971,  It 
soon  discovered  that  the  most  urgent  Inmate 
grievances  were  not  about  prison  conditions, 
although  there  were  Eerlous  deficiencies  In 
the  administration  of  the  prison  as  a  decent 
and  humane  Institution.  The  most  persistent 
complaints  were  about  unequal  treatment  in 
the  sentencing  process  and  In  the  parole 
process.  Inmates  In  adjacent  cells  believed 
that  sentences  were  unjust  because  of  un- 
explained disparity  In  severity  of  the  sen- 
tences. The  parole  board  was  seen  as  a  vehicle 
of  further  Inequality  because  of  unexplained 
differences  in  its  decisions  to  release  from 
prison. 

The  name  of  the  game  In  prison  is  the 
release  date.  Time  served  is  determined  In 
part  by  the  sentence  and  In  part  by  the 
decision  of  the  parole  board.  If  the  prisoner 
perceives  both  decisions  as  the  product  of 
chance  or  unexplained  (and  Inexplicable) 
decisional  processes,  he  can  neither  trust  the 
Justice  of  the  system  nor  respect  the  rule  of 
law  under  which  those  Judgments  are  made. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  the  Inmate  percep- 
tions are  essentially  correct,  not  In  every 
case  perhaps,  but  certainly  In  gross.  The 
sanctioning  system  does  not  serve  its  In- 
tended purpose,  and  It  Is  not  lust. 

Careful  surveys  in  federal  and  state  courts 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  Judges 
react  In  strongly  Individualistic  ways  In 
their  sentencing  decisions.  In  one  group  of 
federal  Judges,  the  recommended  senteiices 
in  a  sample  tax-evasion  case  ranged  from  a 
six-month  suspended  prison  sentence  to  a 
five-year  sentence  with  a  $20,000  fine."  In 
a  study  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  in 
which  disparity  was  tested  by  simulated 
sentencing,  the  fifty  participating  Judges 
read  presentence  reports  and  made  sentence 
recommendations.  In  sixteen  of  the  twenty 
cases  submitted  to  all  the  Judges,  they  dis- 
agreed even  on  the  basic  question  whether 
any  prison  sentence  was  appropriate.' 
Judges  at  the  same  level  of  responsibility 
are  likely  to  differ,  often  sharply,  about 
proper  sentencing  decisions.  Variables  that 
make  a  difference  Include  the  urban  or  rural 
setting  of  the  court.  Individual  opinions 
about  the  seriousness  of  different  offenses, 
and  differing  perceptions  of  Individual  de- 
fendants. But  the  gross  disparities  are  not 
accounted  for  by  those  factors  alone.  Even 
a  single  Judge  may  be  relatively  lenient  In 
his  sentencing  for  some  offenses  sind  rela- 
tively harsh  toward  others. 


The  wide  range  of  sentencing  discretion 
accorded  most  Judges  assures  an  enormous 
range  of  results  which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  unjust  by  those  who  are  subjected  to  this 
prison  lottery;  the  system  is  perverted  by 
these  Injustices. 

CtTRBING  sentencing  DISPARrTT 

Several  ways  to  ease  the  problem  of  sen- 
tencing disparity  have  been  suggested.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  are:  reducing  Judicial 
discretion  by  moving  from  relatively  In- 
determinate sentencing  authorizations  to 
relatively  determinate;  establishing  advisory 
sentencing  councils;  and  providing  for  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentences. 

Determinate  sentences:  The  Indeterminate 
sentence  was  essentially  a  product  of  the 
now-abandoned  faith  In  the  rehabilitative 
powers  of  prisons.  With  the  reason  for  wide 
discretion  gone  and  the  resulting  disparities 
well  established,  there  are  compelling  Justi- 
fications for  narrowing  sentencing  discre- 
tion. Various  proposals  have  been  advanced. 
The  two  most  Interesting  are  those  of  a  Task 
Force  on  Criminal  Sentencing  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  and  of  David  Fogel, 
former  Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tions, in  his  book  "We  are  the  Living 
Proof."  • 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
calls  its  proposal  "presumptive  sentenc- 
ing."* A  finding  of  guilt  would  ordinarily 
produce  a  specified  sentence  unless  mitiga- 
ting or  aggravating  factors  were  established. 

The  legislature  defines  presumptive  sen- 
tences for  each  offense  and  specifies  factors 
of  aggravation  and  mitigation.  Under  this 
formula,  sentences  for  first  offenders  would 
be  relatively  low  but  would  Increase  sharply 
with  succeeding  convictions.  The  sentencing 
Judge  would  conduct  a  hearing  to  establish 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factors.  Deviation 
beyond  the  narrow  range  allowed  on  these 
findings  would  need  to  be  Justified  by  a  rea- 
soned opinion. 

Because  time  served  Is  a  function  not  only 
of  the  original  sentence  but  of  the  parole  de- 
cision as  well,  the  Task  Force  would  also 
modify  release  procedures. 

"The  parole  board  or  releasing  agency 
would  have  more  limited  authority  than  at 
present  to  release  the  defendant  earlier  than 
prescribed  by  the  Judicially  fixed  sentence. 
The  board  could  decide  on  release,  but  only 
within  a  previously  fixed  range  and  on  the 
basis  of  relevant  Information  (8is  defined  by 
the  legislature)  that  was  not  available  to  the 
sentencing  Judge."  i" 

David  Fogel  would  similarly  give  back  to 
the  legislature  the  primary  responsibility  for 
fixing  sentencing  policy.  He  recommends  a 
narrow  range  of  sentence  (four  to  six  years, 
for  Instance),  which  could  be  Increased  or 
decreased  by  the  sentencing  Judge  only  by  a 
fixed  percentage  (20  per  cent,  for  Instance). 
Further,  time  served  would  be  reduced  for 
good  behavior.  For  every  day  of  time  served 
without  serious  rule  Infraction,  one  day 
would  be  cut  off  the  sentence,  so  that  a 
prisoner  might  serve  only  half  the  original 
sentence.  There  would  be  no  parole. 

In  short,  both  proposals.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  proven  disparity  In  sentencing  practices, 
would  limit  Judicial  discretion  sharply  and 
return  primary  responsibility  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Thus  we  come  full  circle,  from  faith  In 
the  capacity  of  Judges  to  fit  the  sentence  to 
the  crime  and  to  the  criminal,  to  renewed 
reliance  on  the  legislative  process  to  speak 
for  the  public  and  to  provide  Justice  in  terms 
of  predictability  of  result. 

Sentencing  councils:  Even  If  these  rela- 
tively drastic  changes  are  not  adopted,  the 
movement  toward  limiting  Judicial  discre- 
tion Is  unmistakable.  Sentencing  councils 
have  been  tried  In  two  federal  district  courts 
In   Chicago   and   New   York   and   in   a   few 
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states."  The  usual  device,  a 
to  many  variations.  Is  to 
tenclng    Judge    to    consider 
recommendation  of  two 
the    final    decision    remains 
benefit  can  be  expected  from 
but    critics    have    questioned 
benefit  Is  sufficient  to  Justify 
burden  on  the  trial  courts. 

Appellate  review:  A  final 
provide    appellate    review    ol 
that  It  will  be  possible  to 
egregious     disparities.     Expe 
surely  worthwhile,  but  ther( 
hazards  which  should  be 
The  views  of  Judges  at  botl. 
appellate  levels  range   from 
to    hostile.    Trial    Judges    are 
appellate  review  of  sentencing 
slon    Into   a   uniquely   trial 
doubting  the  capacity  of 
understand    the    sentencing 
Appellate  Judges  may  also  d 
capacity   In   the  matter; 
portant  is  their  reluctance  to 
potentially  burdensome  task. 

Ending  sentencing  dlsparl 
stantly  halt  our  escalating 
If  sentences  become  unlforniy 
cans  will  not  become  unlforr^ly 
But   Injustice   In   sentencing, 
perceived,    has   caused    our 
system    to   lose   credibility 
respect  for  law. 

The  suggestions  I  have  mad  > 
antes  to  reduce   crime.   But 
Immediate  steps  to  ensure  th^t 
Ing  process  is  made  as  Just 
the    sake    of    the    victims 
charged  with  criminal  condAJct 
as  a  whole. 
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What  Is  more  surprising  (and  perhaps  more 
dangerous) ,  a  consensus  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing on  the  shape  of  desirable  re'orm — ^re- 
ducing discretion  and  the  widespread  dis- 
parity that  Is  Its  shadow,  abolishing  parole 
decisions  based  on  whether  a  prisoner  can 
convince  a  parole  board  he  has  been  "re- 
formed," and  creating  a  system  In  which 
punishment  depends  much  more  importantly 
than  at  present  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
particular  offense. 

A  number  of  books  and  committee  re- 
ports that  have  endorsed  these  goals  and 
proposed  various  structural  reforms  to 
achieve  them  are  the  stimulus  for  this  essay. 
While  diverse  In  style,  vocabulary  and  em- 
phasis, at  least  six  books  In  the  past  two 
years  have  proposed  eroding  the  arenas  of 
discretion  In  the  system.'  Some  authors,  such 
as  James  Q.  Wilson  and  Ernst  van  den  Haag, 
see  reform  as  a  path  to  enhancing  crime  con- 
trol. Others,  such  as  Andrew  von  Hlrsch,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Committee  and 
David  Fogel,  advocate  reform  for  less  utili- 
tarian reasons,  with  titles  or  subtitles  such 
as  "Doing  Justice,"  "A  Justice  Model  of 
Corrections,"  and  "Pair  and  Certain  Punish- 
ment." 

This  note  cannot  comprehensively  review 
such  a  rich  collection  of  literature,  nor  is 
it  politic  for  me  to  oppose  Justice,  fairness  or 
certainty.  Rather,  I  propose  to  summarize 
the  present  allocation  of  sentencing  power 
In  the  criminal  Justice  system  and  discuss 
some  of  the  Implications  of  the  "structural 
reforms"  advocated  In  some  current  liter- 
ature. 

multiple  discretions  in  sentencing 

The  best  single  phrase  to  describe  the  al- 
location of  sentencing  power  in  state  and 
federal  criminal  Justice  is  multiple  discre- 
tion. Putting  aside  the  enormous  power  of 
the  police  to  decide  whether  to  arrest,  and 
to  select  initial  charges,  there  are  four  sep- 
arate institutions  that  have  the  power  to 
determine  criminal  sentences — the  legisla- 
ture, the  prosecutor,  the  judge,  and  the  pa- 
role board  or  Its  equivalent. 

The  legislature  sets  the  range  of  sentences 
lei^ally  authorized  after  conviction  for  a 
particular  criminal  charge.  Criminal  law  In 
the  United  States  is  noted  for  extremely  wide 
ranges  of  sentencing  power,  delegated  by 
legislation  to  dlscretlonsuy  agents,  with 
ixtremely  hlgn  maximum  penalties  and  very 
few  limits  on  how  much  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum can  be  Imposed.  In  practice,  then,  most 
legislatures  delegate  their  sentencing  powers 
to  other  institutions.  For  example,  second 
degree  murder  In  Pennsylvania,  prior  to 
1973,  was  punishable  by  "not  more  than  20 
years"  in  the  state  penitentiary. '  Any 
sentence  above  20  years  could  not  be  Im- 
posed: any  sentence  below  20  years — includ- 
ing probation — was  within  the  power  of  the 
sentencing  judge. 

The  prosecutor  Is  not  normally  thought  of 
as  an  official  who  has,  or  exercises,  the  power 
to  determine  punishment.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  prosecutor  Is  the  most  Important 
Institutional  determinant  cf  a  criminal 
sentence.  He  has  the  legal  authority  to  drop 
criminal  charges,  thus  ending  the  possibility 
of  punishment.  He  has  the  legal  authority 
In  most  systems  to  determine  the  specific 
offense  for  which  a  person  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  this  ability  to  select  a  charge  can  also 
broaden  or  narrow  the  range  of  sentences 
that  can  be  Imposed  upon  conviction.  In  con- 
gested urban  court  systems  (and  elsewhere) 
he  has  the  absolute  power  to  reduce  charges 
In  exchange  for  guilty  pleas  and  to  recom- 
mend particular  sentences  to  the  court  as 
part  of  a  "plea  bargain";  rarely  will  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  lenient  sentence  be  refused 
In  an  adversary  system  In  which  he  Is  sup- 
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posed  to  represent  the  punitive  Interests  of 
the  state. 

The  judge  has  the  power  to  select  a  sen- 
tence from  the  wide  range  made  available 
by  the  legislature  for  any  charge  that 
produces  a  conviction.  His  powers  are  dis- 
cretionary— within  this  range  of  legally  au- 
thorized sanctions  his  selection  cannot  be 
appealed,  and  Is  not  reviewed.  Thus,  under 
the  Pennsylvania  system  we  studied,  a  de- 
fendant convicted  of  second  degree  murder 
can  be  sentenced  to  probation,  one  year  in 
the  penitentiary  or  20  years.  On  occasion, 
the  legislature  will  provide  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence,  such  as  life  imprison- 
ment for  first  degree  murder,  that  reduces 
the  Judge's  options  once  a  defendant  has 
been  convicted  of  that  particular  offense.  In 
such  cases  the  prosecutor  and  Judge  retain 
the  option  to  charge  or  convict  a  defendant 
for  a  lesser  offense  in  order  to  retain  their 
discretionary  power.'  More  often  the  judge 
has  a  wide  range  of  sentencing  choices  and. 
Influenced  by  the  prosecutor's  recommenda- 
tion, will  select  either  a  single  sentence  (e.g., 
two  years)  or  a  minimum  and  maximum  sen- 
tence (e.g.,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  years)  for  a  particular  offender. 

The  parole  or  correctional  authority  nor- 
mally has  the  power  to  modify  Judicial  sen- 
tences to  a  considerable  degree.  When  the 
Judge  pronounces  a  single  sentence,  such  as 
two  years,  usually  legislation  authorizes  re- 
lease from  prison  to  parole  after  a  specified 
proportion  of  the  sentence  has  been  served. 
When  the  judge  has  provided  for  a  minimum 
and  maximum  sentence,  such  as  two  to  five 
years,  the  relative  power  of  the  correctional 
or  parole  authority  Is  Increased,  because  it 
has  the  responsibility  to  determine  at  what 
point  In  a  prison  sentence  the  offender  Is  to 
be  released.  The  parole  board's  decision  Is  a 
discretionary  one,  traditionally  made  with- 
out guidelines  or  principles  of  decision. 

This  outline  of  our  present  sentencing  sys- 
tem necessarily  misses  the  ranpe  of  variation 
among  Jurisdictions  in  the  fifty  states  and 
the  federal  system,  and  oversimplifies  the 
complex  Interplay  among  institutions  In 
each  system.  It  Is  useful,  however,  as  a  con- 
text in  which  to  consider  specific  proposed 
reforms;  It  also  helps  to  explain  why  the 
labyrinthine  status  quo  has  few  articulate 
defenders.  With  all  .  our  emphasis  on  due 
process  In  the  determination  of  guilt,  our 
machinery  for  setting  punishment  lacks  any 
principle  except  ungulded  discretion.  Plea 
bargaining,  disparity  of  treatment  and  un- 
certainty are  all  symptoms  of  a  larger  mal- 
aise— the  absence  of  rules  or  even  guide- 
lines In  determining  the  distribution  of 
punishments.  Other  societies,  less  committed 
to  the  rule  of  law,  or  less  infested  with  crime, 
might  suffer  such  a  system.  Powerful  voices 
are  beginning  to  tell  us  we  cannot. 
parole  under  attack 

Of  all  the  institutions  that  comprise  the 
present  system,  parole  Is  the  most  vulner- 
able— a  practice  that  appears  to  be  based'  on 
a  now-dlscredlted  theoretical  foundation  of 
rehabilitation  and  indlvldiial  predictability. 
The  theory  was  that  penal  facilities  rehabili- 
tate prisoners  and  that  parole  authorities 
could  select  which  Inmates  were  ready,  and 
when  they  were  ready,  to  enter  the  com- 
munity. The  high-water  mark  of  such  think- 
ing Is  the  Indeterminate  sentence — a  term 
of  one-year-to-Ufe  at  the  discretion  of  the 
correctional  authority  for  any  adult  Impris- 
oned after  conviction  for  a  felony.  Ironi- 
cally, while  this  theory  was  under  sustained 
(and  ultimately  successful)  attack  in  Cali- 
fornia. New  York  was  passing  a  set  of  drug 
laws  that  used  the  one-year-to-llfe  sentence 
as  Its  primary  dispositive  device.  Yet  we 
know  (or  think  we  know)  that  prison  re- 
habilitation programs  "don't  work,"  and  our 
capacities  to  make  individual  predictions  of 
future  behavior  are  minimal. 
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So  why  not  abolish  parole  In  favor  of  a 
system  where  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  Judge  Is  that  which  is  served  by  the 
offender?  The  cost  of  post  imprisonment 
sentence  adjustments  are  many:  they  turn 
oiu  prisons  Into  "acting  schools,"  promote 
disparity,  enrage  inmates  and  undermine 
both  justice  and  certainty.' 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  func- 
tions performed  by  parole  that  have  little 
to  do  with  the  theory  of  rehabilitation  or 
individual  predictability.  A  parole  system 
allows  us  to  advertise  heavy  criminal  sanc- 
tions loudly  at  the  time  of  sentencing  and 
later  reduce  sentences  quietly.  This  "dis- 
counting" function  is  evidently  of  some 
practical  importance,  becauss  David  Fcgel's 
plan  to  substitute  "fiat  time"  sentences  for 
parole  is  designed  so  that  the  advertised  "de- 
terminate sentences"  for  each  offense  are 
twice  as  long  as  the  time  the  offender  will 
actually  serve  (since  each  prisoner  gets  a 
month  off  his  sentence  for  every  month  he 
serves  without  a  major  disciplinary  Infrac- 
tion). In  a  system  that  seems  addicted  to 
barking  louder  than  it  really  wants  to  bite, 
parole  (and  "good  time"  as  well)  can  help 
protect  us  from  harsh  sentences  while  al- 
lowing the  legislature  and  judiciary  the  pos- 
ture of  law  and  order. 

It  Is  also  useful  to  view  the  abolition  of 
parole  In  terms  of  Its  impact  on  the  distri- 
bution of  sentencing  power  in  the  system. 
Reducing  the  power  of  the  parole  board  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  legislature,  prose- 
cutor and  judge.  If  the  abolition  of  parole 
Is  not  coupled  with  more  concrete  legisla- 
tive directions  on  sentencing,  the  amount  of 
discretion  in  a  system  will  not  decrease;  in- 
stead, discretionary  power  will  be  concen- 
trated in  two  Institutions  (judge  and  prose- 
cutor) rather  than  three.  The  Impact  of  this 
reallocation  is  hard  to  predict.  Yet  parole  Is 
usually  a  statewide  function,  while  judges 
and  prosecutors  are  local  officials  In  most 
states.  One  function  of  parole  may  be  to 
even  out  disparities  In  sentencing  behavior 
among  different  localities.  Abolishing  parole, 
by  decentralizing  discretion,  may  Increase 
sentencing  disparity,  at  least  as  to  prison 
sentences,  because  the  same  crime  is  treated 
differently  by  different  judges  and  prosecu- 
tors. Three  discretions  may  be  better  than 
two! 

There  are  two  methods  available  to  avoid 
these  problems.  Norval  Morris  argues  for 
retaining  a  parole  function  but  divorcing 
It  from  rehabilitation  and  Individual  pre- 
diction by  providing  that  a  release  date  be 
set  in  the  early  stages  of  an  offender's  prison 
career.  This  would  continue  the  parole  func- 
tions of  'discounting"  and  disparity  reduc- 
tion, while  reducing  uncertainty  and  the 
incentive  for  prisoners  to  "act  reformed."  It 
Is  a  modest,  sensible  proposal,  but  it  is  not 
meant  to  address  the  larger  problems  of  dis- 
cretion and  disparity  In  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem.^ 

fixed  price  sentencing 

A  more  heroic  reform  Is  to  reallocate  most 
of  the  powers  now  held  by  Judges  and  parole 
authorities  back  to  the  legislature.  Crimes 
would  be  defined  with  precision  and  specific 
offenses  would  carry  specified  sentences, 
along  with  lists  of  aggravating  and  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  that  could  modifv  the 
penalty.  The  three  books  with  "justice"  or 
"fairness"  in  their  titles  advocate  this  "price 
list"  approach,  albeit  for  different  reasons 
and  with  different  deprecs  of  sophistication. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  studv  goes  be- 
yond advocating  ti.is  approach  and  sets  out 
sections  of  a  sample  penal  code,  although  all 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  apree  on 
the  specific  "presumpt've  sentences '  pro- 
vided in  the  draft. 
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There  is  much  appeal  In  the  simple  notion 
that  a  democratically  elected  legislature 
should  be  capable  of  fixing  sentences  for 
crimes  against  the  community.  Yet  this  Is 
precisely  what  American  criminal  Justice  has 
fallec"  to  do,  and  the  barriers  to  a  fair  and 
Just  system  of  fixed  sentences  are  Imposing. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  scheme  of 
"presumptive  sentences,"  because  it  Is  the 
most  sophisticated  attempt  to  date,  will  serve 
as  an  Illustration  of  the  formidable  collec- 
tion of  problems  that  confront  a  system  of 
"Fair  and  Certain"  legislatively  determined 
punishments.  In  brief,  the  proposal  outlines 
a  scale  of  punLshments  for  those  first  con- 
victed that  ranges  (excluding  murder)  from 
six  years  In  prison  (aggravated  assault)  to 
probation  (shoplifting).  Premeditated  mur- 
der Is  punished  with  ten  years'  Imprison- 
ment. Burglary  of  an  empty  house  by  an 
unarmed  offender  has  a  presumptive  sentence 
of  six  months;  burglary  of  an  abandoned 
dwelling  yields  a  presumntlve  sentence  of 
six  months'  probation.  The  sample  code 
clearly  alms  at  singling  out  violent  crimes 
such  as  armed  robbery  for  heavier  penalties, 
v/hlle  the  scale  for  nonviolent  offenders  led 
two  of  the  eleven  Task  Force  members  to 
argue  that  the  "range  .  .  .  appears  to  be  un- 
realistlcally  low  in  terms  of  obtaining  public 
or  legislative  support."  »  Repeat  offenders  re- 
ceive higher  presumptive  sentences,  under 
specific  guidelines. 

The  Task  Force  proposal  produces  In  me 
an  unhappily  schizophrenic  response.  I  agree 
with  the  aims  and  priorities  of  the  report,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  suispect  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  (or  many  other)  reform  proposals 
into  the  legislative  process  might  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Why  so  skeptical?  Consider  a  few  of  the 
obstacles  to  making  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime: 

1.  The  incoherence  of  the  criminal  lato. — 
The  phrase  Is  borrowed  from  my  colleague, 
James  White,  who  Is  preparing  a  book  with 
this  title.  Any  system  of  punishment  that 
attaches  a  single  sanction  to  a  particular 
offense  must  define  offenses  with  a  morally 
persuasive  precision  that  present  laws  do 
not  possess.  In  my  home  state  of  Illinois, 
bulgary  is  defined  so  that  an  armed  house- 
breaker Is  guilty  of  the  same  offense  as  an 
18-year-old  who  opens  the  locked  glove 
compartment  of  my  unlocked  stationwagon. 
Obviously,  no  single  punishment  can  be 
assigned  to  crime  defined  in  such  sweeping 
terms.  But  can  we  be  precise?  The  Task 
Force  tried,  providing  Illustrative  defini- 
tions of  five  different  kinds  of  nlght-ttme 
hoxisebreaklng  with  presumptive  sentences 
from  two  years  (for  armed  burglary,  where 
the  defendant  menaces  an  occupant) 
through  six  months'  probation.  The  Task 
Force  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with  daylight 
or  nonresidential  burglary. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  that  any  such 
penal  code  will  make  our  present  statutes 
look  like  Reader's  Digest  Condensed  Books; 
we  lack  the  capacity  to  define  into  formal 
law  the  nuances  of  situation,  intent  and 
social  harm  that  condition  the  seriousness 
of  particular  criminal  acts.  For  example, 
the  sample  code  provides  six  years  In  pris- 
on for  "premeditated  assault"  in  which 
serious  harm  was  Intended  and  two  years 
for  assaults  where  serious  harm  was  not 
Intended.  While  there  may  be  some  con- 
ceptual distinction  between  these  two  men- 
tal states,  one  cannot  confidently  divide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gun  and  knife 
attacks  into  these  categories  to  determine 
whether  a  "Fair  and  Certain  Punishment" 
is  six  years  or  two. 

Rape,  an  offense  that  encompasses  a  huge 
varity  of  behaviors,  is  graded  Into  three 
punishments:  six  years  (when  accompanied 


by  an  assault  that  causes  bodily  injury); 
three  years  (when  there  Is  no  additional 
bodily  harm);  and  six  months  (when  com- 
mitted on  a  previous  sex  partner,  with  no 
additional  bodily  harm).  Two  further  ag- 
gravating conditions  are  also  specified."  Put 
aside  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  prior  con- 
sensual sex  reduces  the  punishment  by  a 
factor  of  six  and  the  problem  that  rape  with 
bodily  harm  has  a  "presumptive  sentence" 
one  year  longer  than  intentional  killing. 
Have  we  really  defined  the  offense  Into  its 
penologlcally  significant  categories?  Can  we 
rigorously  patrol  the  border  between  forci- 
ble rape  without  additional  bodily  harm 
and  that  with  further  harm — when  that 
distinction  can  mean  the  difference  between 
six  months  and  six  years  In  the  peniten- 
tiary? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  are  prob- 
lems of  sloppy  drafting.  Rather,  we  may 
simply  lack  the  ability  to  comprehensively 
define  in  advance  those  elements  of  an  of- 
fense that  should  be  considered  in  fixing 
a  criminal  sentence. 

2.  The  paradox  of  prosecutorial  power.  A 
system  of  determinate  sentences  reallocates, 
the  sentencing  power  shared  by  the  judge 
and  parole  authorities  to  the  legislature  and 
the  prosecutor.  While  the  judge  can  no  long- 
er select  from  a  wide  variety  of  sanctions 
after  conviction,  the  prosecutor's  powers  to 
select  charges  and  to  plea-bargain  remain. 
Indeed,  a  criminal  code  like  that  proposed  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
will  enhance  the  relative  power  of  the  prose- 
cutor by  removing  parole  and  restricting  the 
power  of  Judges.  The  long  list  of  different 
offenses  proposed  In  the  report  provides  the 
basis  for  the  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion: the  selection  of  initial  charges  and  the 
offer  to  reduce  charges  (charge-bargaining) 
are  more  Important  in  a  fixed-price  system 
precisely  because  the  charge  at  conviction 
determines  the  sentence.  The  prosecutor  files 
a  charge  of  "premeditated"  killing  (10  years) 
and  offers  to  reduce  the  charge  to  "Inten- 
tional" killing  (5  years)  In  exchange  for  a 
guilty  plea.  In  most  of  the  major  crimes 
defined  by  the  Ta.sk  Force — homicide,  rape, 
burglary,  larceny  and  robbery — a  factual  nu- 
ance separates  two  grades  of  the  offense 
where  the  persumptlve  sentence  for  the 
higher  grade  Is  twice  that  of  the  lower  grade." 
Tills  means  that  the  disparity  between 
sentences  following  a  guilty  plea  and  those 
following  Jury  trial  Is  almost  certain  to  re- 
main. Similarly,  disparity  between  different 
areas  and  different  prosecutors  will  remain 
because  one  man's  "premeditation"  can  al- 
ways be  another's  "Intention."  It  Is  unclear 
whether  total  disparity  will  decrease,  re- 
main stable,  or  increase  under  a  regime  of 
determinate  sentences.  It  Is  certain  that  dis- 
parities will  remain. 

The  paradox  of  prosecutorial  power  under 
determinate  sentencing  Is  that  exorcising  dis- 
cretion from  two  of  the  three  discretionary 
agencies  In  criminal  sentencing  does  not 
necessarily  reduce  either  the  role  of  discre- 
tion In  sentence  determination  or  the  total 
amount  of  sentence  disparity.  Logically,  three 
discretions  may  be  better  than  one.  The  prac- 
tical le.sson  Is  that  no  serious  program  to 
create  a  rule  of  law  In  determining  punish- 
ment can  Ignore  the  pivotal  role  of  the 
American  prosecutor. 

3.  The  legis!atitie  latv-and-order  syndrome- 
Two  members  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Task  Force  express  doubts  that  a  legislature 
will  endorse  six-month  sentences  for  bur- 
glary, even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  six 
months  Is  above  or  equal  to  the  present 
sentence  served.  I  share  their  skepticism. 
When  the  legislature  determines  sentencing 
ranges,  it  Is  operating  at  a  level  of  abstrac- 
tion far  removed  from  Individual  case  dis- 
positions, or  even  the  allocation  of  resources 
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This  last  point  leads  to  a 
tal  concern  about  the  link  bet^- 
reform  and  achieving  Justice 
asks  the  question  with 
"How   long   Is    too   long? 
short?"  1"  The  question  is  ne 
absolute  terms:    indeed.  It  Is 
We  lack  coherent  principles 
Judgments  of  relative  social 
titles  of  respectable  books 
range  from  "Punishing 
End  of  Imprisonment,"  and 
rest  assured  that  the  content! 
as  the  labels.  Yet  how  can 
punishment   without   agree 
fair?  How  can  we  do  Justice 
It? 

Determinate  sentencing  m?k  do  more  Rocd 
than  harm:  the  same  can  be  said  for  shirp 
curtailment  of  Judicial  and  oi  role  discretion. 
Such  reforms  will,  however,  be  difficult  to  Im- 
plement, measure  and  Judge.  Predicting  the 
Impact  of  any  of  the  current  crop  of  reform 
proposals  with  anv  degree  ol  certainty  Is  a 
hazardous  If  not  foolhardy  oc  ;upatlon 

Not  tbe  least  of  the  vices  of  our  present 
lawless  stnictures  of  crlmina:  sentencing  is 
that  they  mask  a  deeper  mor  il  and  Intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  In  the  crimli  lal  law  and  the 
society  It  Is  supnosed  t  j  serve.  The 
paramount  value  of  these  bo  )ks  and  reform 
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proposals  is  not  the  "structural  reforms" 
that  each  proposes  or  opposes.  It  is  the  chal- 
lenge implicit  in  all  current  debate:  no  mat- 
ter what  the  problems  with  particular  re- 
forms, the  present  system  is  Intoler.ible.  The 
problems  are  deeper  than  overcrowding  or 
lack  of  coordination,  more  profound  than  the 
structure  of  the  sentencing  system.  These 
problems  are  as  closely  tied  to  our  culture 
as  to  our  criminal  law.  They  are  problems  of 
principle  that  have  been  obscured  by  the 
tactical  Inadequacies  of  the  present  system. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Norval  Morris,  The  Future  of  Imprison- 
ment (University  of  Chicago  Press,  1974); 
James  Q.  Wilson,  Thinking  About  Crime 
(Basic  Books,  1975);  Ernst  van  den  Haag, 
Punishing  Criminals  (Basic  Books,  1975); 
Andrew  von  Hlr?ch,  Doing  Justice — The 
Choice  of  Punishments,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Incarceration 
(Hill  and  Wang,  1976);  David  Fogel,  We  Are 
the  Living  Proof:  The  Justice  Model  of  Cor- 
rections (W.  H.  Anderson,  1975);  Task  Force 
on  Criminal  Sentencing,  Fair  and  Certain 
Punishment — Report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Task  Force  on  Criminal  Sentencing 
(McGraw-Hill,  1976). 

=  The  old  Pennsylvania  statute  Is  used  as  an 
example  beciu^e  we  have  recently  studied 
the  old  distribution  of  punishment  for 
criminal  homicide  in  Philadelphia.  Bee  Zlni- 
rlng,  Elgen  and  O'Malley,  "Punishing  Homi- 
cide In  Philadelphia:  Perspectives  on  the 
Death  Penalty."  43  University  of  Chicago  Law 
Review  227  (1976). 

^See  Zlmlring  et  al..  supra  note  2,  at  pp. 
229-41. 

'Fogel,  supra  note  1,  at  pp.  196-99. 

°  Morris,  supra  note  1,  at  pp.  47-50. 

iTask  Force  Report,  supra  note  1,  at  55-56. 

'The  aggravating  factors  are  (1)  "the  vic- 
tim was  under  15  or  over  70  years  of  age" 
and  (2)  the  victim  was  held  captive  for  over 
two  hours.  Task  Force  Report  at  p.  69. 

"The  presumptive  sentence  for  rape  dou- 
bles with  an  assault  causing  bodily  injury. 
The  penalty  for  armed  robbery  where  the 
offender  discharges  a  firearm  is  three  years 
If  the  offender  did  not  Intend  to  Injure  and 
five  years  If  Intent  can  be  established.  Tlie 
presumptive  sentence  Is  two  years  if  the 
weapon  Is  discharged  but  the  prosecutor  can- 
not or  does  not  establish  thit  "the  likelihood 
of  personal  Injury  Is  high."  The  penalty  for 
armed  burglary  doubles  when  the  dwelling 
in  occupied.  An  armed  burglar  who  "bran- 
dishes a  weapon"  in  an  occupied  dwelling 
receives  24  months  while  a  nonbrandlshing 
armed  burglar  receives  18.  Assault  is  pun- 
ished with  6  years  when  "premeditated"  and 
committed  with  intent  to  cause  harm.  With- 
out intent,  t^e  presumptive  sentence  Is  two 
years.  See  Fair  and  Certain  Punishment  at 
pp.  38-39,  56-59.  Threat  of  force  in  larceny 
means  the  difference  between  six  and  twenty- 
four  months.  As  I  read  the  robbery  and  lar- 
ceny statutes,  armed  taking  of  property  by 
threat  to  use  force  is  punished  with  a  pre- 
sumptive sentence  of  six  months  on  page  40 
of  the  report  while  the  same  behavior  re- 
ceives 24  months  on  pages  60-61. 

'  Compare  the  Pinal  Report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reforms  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  (Government  Printing  Office,  1971) 
with  Senate  Bill  1.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Session 
(1975).  Among  other  things,  the  Senate  bill 
changes  a  presumption  in  favor  of  probation 
to  a  presumption  against  probation,  Increa-ses 
the  number  of  felonies  In  the  proposed  code 
and  increases  the  length  of  authorized  sen- 
tences by  a  corslderable  margin.  See 
Schwartz,  Tlie  Proposed  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  Criminal  Law  Reporter,  Vol.  17,  p. 
3203  (1975). 

>"  Task  Force  Report,  supra  note  1.  at  p.  4. 


PXJBLIC  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  CON- 
SIDER SOCIAL  SECXJRITY  ADVAN- 
TAGES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  social 
security  Is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  im- 
portant Institutions. 

In  one  way  or  another,  it  touches  the 
lives  of  almost  every  American  family. 
Many  people  today  view  social  security 
as  a  retirement  program  for  the  elderly. 
But  it  is  much  more.  It  is  also  family 
security — protecting  workers  and  their 
families  from  loss  of  earnings  because  of 
retirement,  death,  or  disability. 

During  the  past  2  years,  several  local 
governments  have  elected  to  pull  out  of 
social  security.  Several  reasons  have  been 
given  for  the  recent  upswing  in  termina- 
tion of  social  security  coverage: 

Some  employees  want  to  increase  their 
take-home  pay  by  reducing  their  pay- 
roll deductions. 

Many  communities  are  now  financially 
hard  pressed.  With  pressure  building  to 
cut  costs.  Government  officials  believe  it 
is  essential  to  consider  all  alternatives 
to  reduce  expenditures,  including  drop- 
ping social  security  coverage. 

Last  fall  the  Committee  on  Aging  pre- 
pared a  working  paper  on  the  "Termina- 
tion of  Social  Security  Coverage:  The 
Impact  on  State  and  Local  Government 
Employees." 

That  report  made  it  clear  that  the 
decision  to  terminate  social  security 
coverage  is  oftentimes  based  upon  in- 
complete, questionable,  or  inaccurate  in- 
formation. Moreover,  it  emphasized  that 
social  security  is  an  excellent  bargain  for 
today's  workers  and  their  families. 

Very  few  replacement  plans — if  any  at 
all — can  provide  the  same  comprehen- 
sive coverage  and  at  the  same  cost  as 
social  security.  An  individual's  contribu- 
tion to  social  security,  for  instance,  pro- 
vides retirement,  disability,  survivor, 
and  hospital  protection  for  the  worker 
and  his  family. 

In  addition,  social  security  benefits  are 
tax  exempt.  And  they  are  guaranteed 
inflation-proof.  Most  pension  plans  do 
not  have  cost-of-living  adjustment 
mechanisms. 

The  Committee  on  Aging's  working 
paper  provides  an  excellent  checklist  for 
local  governmental  units  and  workers 
considering  to  opt  out  of  social  security. 

Quite  clearly,  the  terminatlDn  of  social 
security  covei  age  for  local  governmental 
employees  can  be  a  risky  decision,  even 
for  those  who  are  fully  ln.sured.  For  ex- 
ample, workers  may  lose  their  disability 
protection  after  5  years,  unless  they 
"moonlight."  Their  future  benefits  may 
also  be  reduced.  This  is  because  social 
security  is  computed  on  covered  earn- 
ings over  a  person's  working  lifetime. 

These  considerations  take  on  added 
importance  because  .social  security  is  the 
econoTiic  bulwark  for  the  vast  majority 
of  older  Americans.  And  it  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  elderly  of  tomorrow. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Herald 
American  provides  an  excellent  sum- 
maiT  of  the  committee  working  paper. 
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Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent account  by  Wendell  Coltln — entitled 
"Public  Employees  Should  Consider  So- 
cial Security  Advantages" — to  my  col- 
leagues and  local  governmental  em- 
ployees, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  American, 

Feb.  27,  1977) 

Public  Employes  Should  Consider  SS 

Advantages 

(By  Wendell  Coltln) 

Critics  of  Social  Security  have  just  been 
dealt  a  stinging  blow. 

This  head  on  a  story  in  Senior  Citizens 
News,  publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  says  It  all: 

"New  York  City  Will  Stay  With  Social 
Security  System." 

Municipal  employes  In  New  York  City  will 
not  be  removed  from  Social  Security  protec- 
tion as  threatened.  Mayor  Abraham  Beame 
has  announced. 

Now,  I  would  like  with  a  special  feeling 
of  satisfaction  to  reprint  the  head  above 
this  column  in  editions  of  Nov.  21,  1976: 

"Government  Employes  Should  Keep  SS 
Status." 

That  column  quoted  extensively  from  a 
working  paper  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  "Termination 
of  Social  Security  Coverage:  The  Impact  on 
State  and  Local  Government  Employes." 

It  provided  a  checklist  of  important  con- 
siderations to  help  government  employes 
evaluate  advantages  of  Social  Security  and 
other  forms  of  coverage.  They  included: 

Whether  the  replacement  plans  have  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustments,  as  does 
Social  Security. 

Comparability  of  "Denefits  under  both  plans. 

The  likelihood  of  future  Improvements. 

Whether  coverage  will  follow  the  worker 
from  Job  to  Job. 

Whether  the  benefits  would  be  taxable  once 
a  worker  retires. 

The  report  revealed  how  termination  decl- 
slons  were  reached  in  some  areas  and  It 
stated : 

"Termination  of  Social  Security  can  be 
risky  for  certain  current  and  future  public 
employes.  Failure  to  continue  Social  Security 
contributions  could  result  In  a  loss  of  insured 
status  for  disability  benefits  and  could  also 
Impair  currently  Insured  status  for  certain 
survivor  benefits,  lump  sum  payments  and 
chronic  renal  disease  protection  under  the 
hospital  insurance  program." 

Eleht  days  after  that  Medicare 'Socinl  Se- 
curity column  appeared  in  print,  David  H. 
Doty,  city  manager  of  Bellaire,  Tex.  wrote: 

"...  Although  I  have  been  generally  aware 
of  Social  Security  benefits,  I  have  never  seen 
them  expressed  as  they  were  done  in  your 
article. 

"^y  '  ^°^'^  °^  **^'*  letter,  1  am  suggesting 
that  the  Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and 
Towns  provide  a  synopsis  of  your  article  to 
their  members." 

■The  column  Informed  Herald  American 
readers  that  back  m  the  Spring  of  1976,  City 
Manager  Doty  wrote  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  to  relate  "two  primary  rea- 
sons for  his  city's  Interest  In  seeking  to  re- 
sume Social  Security  coverage  for  its  em- 
ployes." 

no^m^^^y,  ^l  i°^^'  *^*  ^'*y  "'  New  York 
notified  the  Federal  Government  of  Its  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  the  system  in  1978 
social  Security  critics  loved   that.  The  an- 
nouncement coming  out  of  the  place  too 


often  referred  to  as  "The  Big  Apple"  was 
enough  to  get  the  SS  critics  drunk  on  apple 
juice. 

New  York  City  gave  as  Its  reason  for  the 
intended  withdrawal  of  its  employes  from 
SS  the  financial  distress  of  the  city.  The  city 
hoped  to  save  $130  million  in  SS  contribu- 
tions by  terminating  coverage.  More  than 
250.000  workers  would  have  been  affected. 

Now,  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  has  ap- 
parently got  a  bright  Mayor's  Management 
Advisory  Board:  a  perceptive  o-e,  indeed.  It 
cast  a  beam  of  light  on  the  Social  Security 
picture  and  recommended  against  a  pull-out 
because  any  savings  that  ml^ht  res"lt  would 
be  offset  by  the  cost  of  substitute  pension 
and  disability  programs. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  executive  director  of 
District  Council  37,  American  Federation  of 
State,  Coimty  and  Municipal  Employes,  AFL- 
CIO,  which  represents  city  workers,  en- 
thused : 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  victory  for  every 
single  City  employe,  because  the  loss  of  So- 
cial Security  would  have  been  a  crippling 
blow." 

Gotbaum  said  the  threatened  withdrawal 
from  SS  was  "a  short-sighted  bl"enrlnt  for 
disaster,"  according  to  Senior  Citizens  News. 
The  publication  recalled  that  at  hearings 
last  April  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security,  a  number  of  experts  testified 
on  the  comparable  benefits  of  Social  Security 
and  other  private  pension  plans. 

The  consensus  was  that  while  a  local  gov- 
ernment grovip  can  probably  get  a  private 
pension  plan  offering  higher  retirement  pay- 
ments initially  at  an  earlier  aee,  and  even 
comparable  survivors'  benefits,  it  Is  unlikely 
any  private  pension  plan  would  offer  other 
benefits  available  under  Social  Security. 

SS  Comr.  James  B.  Cardwell  testified, 
"We  know  of  no  private  or  public  benefit 
plan  available  to  state  and  local  government 
entitles  which  equals  or  ex'-eeds  the  unique 
combination  of  features  built  Into  the  Social 
Security  propram." 

State  and  local  governments  have  the  op- 
tion to  elect  SS  coverage  for  their  employes. 
Coverage  can  be  terminated,  but  the  govern- 
mental units  must  provide  two  years'  notice 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Once 
coverage  is  terminated,  it  can  never  again  be 
provided  for  any  present  or  future  employes 
of  the  affected  governmental  groups.  The  de- 
cision to  terminate  Is  often  made  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner,  the  U.S.  Senate  committee's 
working  paper  stat°d. 

Speaking  at  the  Hawaii  Governor's  Bicen- 
tennial Conference  on  Aeing  last  summer, 
which  I  was  invited  to  participate  in,  Rep. 
Patsy  T  Mink  (D-Hawall)  said: 

"One  of  the  very  drastic  steps  that  city 
(New  York)  took  in  order  to  enable  It  to 
pay  its  bills  was  to  make  a  unilateral  gov- 
ernmental decision  to  get  out  of  the  Social 
Security  system.  They  simply  served  notice 
on  the  Federal  Government  they  were  not 
going  to  continue  payments  to  the  system." 
She  then  mentioned  the  law  requiring  two 
years'  notice  of  termination  and  stated,  "If 
this  .should  take  effect  In  two  years,  the  pull- 
out  termination  by  New  York  C'ty  will  cost 
the  Social  Security  system  some  Ml  billion 
In  Social  Security  taxes  and  interest  on  pay- 
ments made  into  the  system  over  a  five-year 
period  from  1978  to  1982.  This  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  system." 

She  asserted.  "One  of  the  first  recommen- 
dations I  think  we  should  consider  Is  that, 
just  as  we  provided  for  entry  into  the  sys- 
tem by  ballot  of  employes  voting  to  become 
participants  ...  we  should  require  that  In 
order  to  terminate  participation  in  the  sys- 
tem, it  should  also  be  done  by  ballot  of  the 
employes  affected.  I  honestly  believe  that 
employes  In  these  localities  would  not  con- 


sciously vote  to  terminate  their  participation 
m  the  Social  Security  system." 

That  Patsy  Mink;  she's  got  more  than  good 
looks.  If  this  is  regarded  as  a  "sexist"  remark, 
I'll  stand  "pat"  on  it. 


DEATH  OF  JORDAN'S  QUEEN  ALIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  February  9.  while  returning 
to  Amman  from  an  inspection  visit  to  a 
hospital  in  southern  Jordan,  Queen  Alia 
of  Jordan  met  a  tragic  death  when  the 
helicopter  carrying  her  and  three  com- 
panions crashed  and  burned.  A  Jorda- 
nian military  committee  formed  to  inves- 
tigate the  accident  has  attributed  it  to 
adverse  weather  conditions — low-hang- 
ing, turbulent  clouds,  and  poor  visibil- 
ity— pertaining  at  the  time. 

Queen  Alia  had  been  Queen  of  Jordan 
since  December  1972,  upon  her  marriage 
to  His  Majesty.  King  Hussein.  Aged  28, 
she  was  a  graduate  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York,  where  she  studied  political 
science  and  social  psychology.  Since  be- 
coming queen,  she  had  accompanied  her 
consort  on  several  visits  to  the  United 
States,  the  most  recent  of  which  took 
place  in  March-April  1976.  In  addition 
to  King  Hussein,  she  is  survived  by  two 
infant  children,  Princess  Haya,  aged  2, 
and  Prince  All,  aged  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  State  De- 
partment to  provide  me  with  some  mate- 
rial about  the  death  of  Queen  Alia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  announcement  by  King 
Hussein  regarding  the  tragic  death  of 
Queen  Alia  on  February  9,  a  commentary 
describing  the  causes  of  the  crash,  and 
the  moving  eulogy  delivered  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  kingdom  over  Jordanian  tele- 
vision on  February  19. 

My  colleagues  join  in  expressing  our 
condolences  to  King  Hussein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

King  Husayn  Announces  Death  of  Queen 
"Alya" 

With  a  heart  flooded  with  pain  and  sadness 
and  engulfed  with  the  faith  in  God's  destiny. 
Hl3   Majesty    King   Husayn    speaks   to   you: 

Brothers,  klnfolk:  This  morning  in  one 
rit  our  newspapers  my  wife  "Alya"  read  an  ap- 
peal by  a  citizen  calling  on  those  responsible 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  conditions  In 
a  hospital  in  a  cherished  part  of  our  home- 
land in  At-Tafllah.  When  I  came  down  to  be- 
gin my  work  and  meetings,  i  received  a  mes- 
sage from  that  person  whom  I  loved,  be- 
cause she  loved  my  country  and  people,  tell- 
ing me  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  At-Tafilah 
and  would  return  this  evening. 

This  evening  I  received  successive  reports 
about  a  delay  in  her  plane's  arrival,  and  that 
contact  with  the  plane  had  been  cut  off.  Then 
I  was  given  the  tragic  report  that  "Alya" 
would  not  return  because  God,  may  His  will 
be  done,  had  chosen  for  her  to  be  near  Him, 
when  the  aircraft  which  she  and  her  com- 
panions were  In  was  downed  due  to  stormy 
and  rainy  weather — with  which  she  always 
expres-ed  happiness  because  It  carries  good 
omens  and  blessings  to  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple. I  was  informed  that  all  of  them  had  been 
martyred. 

While  announcing  the  death  of  "Alya"  the 
person,  the  queen,  and  my  cherished  com- 
panion, I  eulogize  her  noble  humanity,  high 
morals  and  big  heart.  "Alya"  has  given  me 
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much  in  one  period  of  my  11 
with  her.  I  lived  a  genuine 
Your  love  fills  my  heart, 
homeland  Is  our  highest  aspi 
she  has  preceded  me  in  go 
has  left  me  a  treasure  of  1 
"All    and    Haya    (king's 
Queen  "Alya")  In  these 
God  to  instill  in  them,  th«i 
sisters  a  degree  of  her  sou 
known,  so  that  they  will 
of  our  cherished  homeland 
you   and   preserve  you.   We 
and  to  Him  we  return. 
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A  statement  has  been  IssuH 
Hashemlte  Court:  At  the 
Majesty  King  Husayn,  the 
Court    announces    state    mc 
Hashemlte  Court  for  40  days. 

The  cabinet  has  announcec 
od    mourning    in    the 
of  Jordan  during  which  flagfe 
at  half  mast  at  official  depa 
establishments  will  close 
day,  In  mourning  for  the 

The  cabinet  announces 
cherished  colleague  and  an 
liant  member,  His  Excell 
mad  al-Bashlr,  minister 
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The  Commander  in  Chief  ( 
Armed  Forces  has  Issued  the 
ment:  In  the  wake  of  the 
which    befell   Her   Majesty 
"Alya"  and  her  companions 
way   back    to   Amman    aboarb 
following  an  Inspection  vlsl; 
Hospital   on   9   February,    a 
formed  to  Investigate  the 
determine  the  causes  of  thii 
committee   consisted   of 
Qaqlsh,  chairman;    Staff  Col 
hammad  Tayslr  Za'rur 
Lt.    Col.    Mahmud    Jamal, 
Col.  Marwan  Nur  ad-Din, 
Lawyer  Huhammad  Khuraysit 
Staff  Air  Major  Hanna  NaJJ^ 

The  committee  began  its 
the  same  night  by  going  to 
accident,   placing   a   guard 
the  wreckage  and  taking 
witnesses.  At  the  same  time, 
cabled  the  French 
Aerospatiale  and  asked  It  to 
team  as  soon  as  possible  to 
technical    part    of    the 
French  team  arrived  In  Amm^n 
ary  consisting  of  (Guy 
Conche). 

After  hearing  the  testimony 
witnesses;  after  the  helicopti 
checked  by  a  Jordanian  Air 
a   French    team   from    the 
manufactured    the    hellcop^ 
listening  to  the  tape  which 
tacts    between    the   pilots   ol 
copters    (one    helicopter 
queen's! — Martyr    Air   Lt 
Zaza  and  Air  1st  Lt  Samlr 
vestleatlon  revealed  the 

1.  The  two  hellcoDters.  Nd 
1987  of  the    (Alouette-316C) 
Tafllah  at  1740.  Immediately 
off,    headlights   were   used 
hellcoDters  were  flying  in  the 

2.  The  tragic  accident  was 
copter  No  1995  hitting  the 

3.  The  crash  was  not  due 
defect    or    malfunctioning 
affirmed  by  the  Joint  Jordanian 
nlcal  report. 
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4.  The  helicopter  caught  fire  as  a  result  of 
hitting  the  ground. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  darkne.ss  at  that  time 
of  day,  the  area  was  covered  with  thick,  low 
clouds.  This  made  the  two  pilots  concen- 
trate on  attempting  to  emerge  from  the 
clouds,  as  indicated  by  the  recording  of  the 
conversation  between  them  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1757  and  1816,  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

6.  Study  of  the  an^le  at  which  the  hell- 
copter  hit  the  ground  has  revealed  that  the 
helicopter  was  going  down.  Indicating  that 
Its  commander  was  trying  to  emerge  from 
the  clouds. 

7.  Study  of  the  conversation  between 
Martyr  Air  Lt  Col  Badr  ad-Dln  Zaza  and  Air 
1st  Lt  Samlr  Shukri  has  revealed  that  the 
martyr.  In  his  capacity  as  commander  of  the 
formation,  was  worried  about  his  colleague 
and  tryin-'  to  nlnoolnt  his  oosition,  at  a  time 
when  he  hlm«elf  was  busy  trvlng  to  find  his 
way  out  of  the  thick,  low  clords. 

While  Dlacinc;  the-^e  facts,  which  were  dl<!- 
covered  by  the  Joint  Jordanian-French  In- 
vestigation committee,  before  the  citizens, 
I  pray  that  God  preserve  his  majesty,  the 
suoreme  commander,  and  grant  him  long 
life. 

King  Husatn  Eulo^i'es  Late  Qiteen,  Otheb 
Martyrs 

In  the  name  of  God.  the  Compassionate 
and  the  Merciful,  dear  brothers  everywhere, 
beloved  kinfolk,  dear  friends:  I  am  addressing 
you  today  to  send  you,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  a  greeting  of  gratitude  and  profound 
appreciation  for  your  sincere  sentiments, 
noble  condolences,  and  vour  sincere  feelings 
with  me  on  the  personal  level  on  the  loss  of 
my  beloved  companion,  'Alya',  the  wife  and 
the  mother,  and  on  the  national  level  on  our 
loss  of  the  human  queen.  She  embodied  those 
qualities  which  always  had  a  sublime  place 
in  my  heart.  The  human  being  Is  the  one  who 
gives  any  position  Its  meaning  and  substance. 
The  good  human  being  Is  the  one  who  Inter- 
acts with  what  is  around  him.  He  gives  to 
others  without  account  or  a  conviction  that 
all  he  leaves  behind  him  will  be  good  remem- 
brances. 

When  "Alya",  the  mother  of  'All,  Haya. 
'Ablr.  their  brothers  and  sisters,  departed 
to  her  maker,  she  left  tis  accompanied  by  a 
caravan  of  righteous  martyrs.  On  that  dark 
night  I  returned  to  pray  to  God  Almighty  and 
to  call  upon  Him  to  grant  me  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  bear  with  His  will  and 
decree.  I  found  before  me  God's  Book,  In 
which  she  was  reading  on  that  day.  I  opened 
It  at  the  mark  where  she  was  reading  and  my 
eyes  fell  first  of  all  on  the  sacred  verse :  They 
wait  for  naught  but  that  God  should  come  to 
them  In  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  with 
angels,  and  the  matter  has  already  been 
decided.  To  God  are  all  matters  returned. 
God  says  the  truth. 

My  soul  became  at  peace  and  at  ease.  God 
gave  me  the  strength  of  faith,  which  gave 
me  patience  and  the  ability  to  submit  to 
divine  will.  This  guided  me  in  time  to  the 
way  In  which  I  could  answer  the  questions 
of  the  little  ones,  Haya  and  'Ablr,  who  asked : 
Why  did  our  mother  go  away  and  why  does 
she  not  come  back? 

The  direct  answer,  which  contains  lessons 
are  examples  for  us,  can  be  grasped  by  all 
of  us,  citizens  and  officials.  It  contains  In- 
centives to  all  of  us  to  change  our  view  of 
public  service  and  national  conduct. 

"Alya"  did  not  go  to  At-Tafiiah  and  Its 
hospital  on  her  last  trio  because  her  com- 
panion In  martyrdom  Dr.  Muhammad  al- 
Ba^hir  had  not  visited  that  hospital  before 
to  Inspect  It.  He  had  visited  it  four  times 
since  he  assumed  the  post  of  health  minis- 
ter. She  did  not  go  because  the  director  of 
the  hosoltal.  who  came  from  Egypt  to  live 
among  us  and  to  serve  with  us,  had  ne- 
glected his  duty.  The  hospital  did  not  decline 


Into  Its  bad  condition  because  of  a  shortage 
of  equipment,  although  the  equipment  was 
not  complete.  The  rea.son  which  prevented 
the  hospital  from  achieving  the  required 
standard  of  efficiency  and  competence  stems 
from  our  reality.  Reform  begins  at  home.  The 
Institutions  are  built  on  the  faith  of  Indi- 
viduals, on  their  sense  of  duty  and  readiness 
to  carry  out  work  collectively,  on  their  live 
conscience  and  on  their  desire  to  render  pub- 
lic service  and  shun  selfishness  and  a  fond- 
nes.s  for  sitting  Idly. 

How  many  qvialified  and  specialized  doctors 
threatened  to  resign  should  there  be  any  in- 
tention to  transfer  them  to  At-Tafilah,  or  to 
a  certain  area  of  the  country  which  would 
separate  them  even  for  a  while  from  their 
luxurious  surroundings  and  part  of  their 
privileges?  We  meanwhile  see  foreigners  who 
come  to  us  from  the  various  corners  of  the 
earth  to  work  in  serving  our  own  human  be- 
ings, motivated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  hu- 
maneness, under  more  difficult  and  tougher 
conditions. 

Society  does  not  grow  or  advance  by  con- 
structing buildings,  importing  equipment  and 
Instruments,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
graduates  alone.  Society  will  progress  when 
It  produces  a  human  being  who  believes  in 
his  duty.  Is  ready  to  render  public  service 
and  is  conscious  of  his  responsibilities — who 
enjoys  a  spirit  of  citizenship,  discipline,  and 
productive  work. 

Brothers,  we  have  to  think  deeply  of  these 
meanings  and  make  them  a  basis  for  our 
national  life  and  a  constitution  of  our  con- 
duct In  every  domain  and  field.  The  building 
of  our  country  requires  a  spirit  of  work,  sac- 
rifice, solidarity  and  shouldering  responsibil- 
ity. Each  one  of  you  is  a  shepherd  and  re- 
sponsible for  his  fiock.  When  this  spirit  pre- 
vails among  us  and  when  we  shun  appear- 
ances and  superficial  privileges  for  produc- 
tive work,  then  we  will  achieve  prcgres";  and 
we  will  build  our  Institutions  on  the  sound- 
est and  strongest  foundations.  We  will  then 
mobilize  and  pool  our  national  resources  and 
our  people's  energies.  Only  then  will  our 
towns  prosper  and  our  rural  areas  be  revived 
clean,  beautiful  and  wonderful.  Then  all  the 
orphans  will  enjoy  care  and  kindness.  Then 
our  national  sense  will  intensify  to  secure  for 
us  and  for  our  sons  after  us  the  correct 
course.  Then  we  will  have  sound  work  to 
achieve  our  goals  of  progress,  to  build  our 
human  being  by  serving  him  and  bringing 
him  up  to  unleash  his  creatlveness  and  pro- 
ductive energies. 

Brothers,  only  then  will  the  martyrs  be 
happy.  The  martyrdom  will  turn  Into  a  bea- 
con lighting  the  way  of  our  good  and  his- 
toric march.  Only  then  will  there  be  a  mean- 
ing to  the  martyrdom  of  "Alya",  the  human 
queen  with  whom  I  lived  the  richest  days  of 
my  life;  to  the  martyrdom  of  Muhammad 
al-Bashlr,  who  was  at  the  peak  of  vitality  and 
true  determination  In  the  service  of  the 
country;  for  Badr  ad-Dln  Zaza,  my  special 
aide  who  had  the  military  medal  of  courage 
for  intercepting  and  shooting  down  an  en- 
emy plane  in  the  first  engagement  with  en- 
emy planes;  and  for  Muhammad  al-Khass, 
the  sincere  and  exemplary  young  man  who 
was  wounded  while  on  duty  In  the  1967 
battle.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  answer 
our  children'"  oueetion  as  to  why  the  martyrs 
have  gr>ne.  God  grant  you  success  and  guide 
your  steps.  Peace  be  upon  you. 


ENDING  FMT^RGKNCY 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago,  I  was  asked  to  contribute  an 
article  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Bar  Assoriation  concemine  the  leelsla- 
tion  enacted  last  vear  which  Is  deslEmed 
to  place  clear  restraints  on  the  prolifera- 


tion of  emergency  powers  delegated  to 
the  Presidency  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. 

That  legislation,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  grew  out  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  a  bipartisan  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Emergency  Powers  chaired  by 
Senator  Mathl-vs  and  myself. 

Because  it  is  a  subject  that  deserves 
wider  dissemination,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  article  in  the  February, 
1977,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
war  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Amerior.n  Bar  Association  Journal, 

February  19771 

Ending  Emergency   Government 

(By  Frank   Church) 

An  Insidious  threat  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  has  gone  all  but 
unnoticed — the  steady  accretion  of  power, 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  pre>;ldent  of  the 
United  States  by  emergency  statutes  hastily 
enacted  to  cope  with  the  wars,  depressions, 
and  domestic  crises  that  have  marked  the 
past  half  century. 

The  extent  of  these  emergency  powers  and 
their  potential  for  subverting  constitutional 
government  were  brought  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  during  the  course  of  a  hearing  over 
the  introduction  of  American  forces  into 
Cambodia.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  was  asked  what  the  effect 
would  be  should  the  Congress  vote  to  cut 
off  funds.  The  secretary  replied  that,  even 
though  Congress  decided  to  revoke  all  fur- 
ther fun'llng  for  Cambodia,  the  president. 
In  his  ODlnion,  could  still  go  on  paying  the 
troops.  When  asked  by  v.hat  authority,  Sec- 
retary Laird  cited  an  obscure  act  approved 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  Feed  and  Forage 
Act  of  1861,  which  had  been  passed  in  order 
to  enable  the  cavalry  in  the  American  West 
to  buy  feed  for  Its  horses  when  Congress 
was  not  In  ses.sion  and  the  money  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose had  run  out.  Mr.  Laird  explained  that 
the  act  had  been  used  to  finance  the  land- 
ing of  American  marines  in  Lebanon  in  1958 
and  to  support  our  military  mobilization 
during  the  Berlin  Crisis  In  1961.  Now,  he 
Implied,  the  statute,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  might  be  used  to  Justify  a  direct 
presidential  override  of  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  shock  effect  of  this  testimony  led  many 
of  us  to  wonder  what  ether  laws  were  on  the 
books  that  might  be  construed  as  permitting 
the  president  to  govern  without  leave  of 
Congress. 

Accordingly,  a  resolution  was  Introduced  to 
create  a  special  committee  to  Investigate  the 
emergency  powers  available  to  the  president. 
Established  by  vote  <^f  the  Senate  on  June  13, 
1972,  this  special  committee  was  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. As  the  senior  Democrat,  I  nor- 
mally would  have  been  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  Senator  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
the  senior  Republican,  serving  as  vice  chair- 
man. In  order  to  underscore  the  bipartisan 
character  of  the  committee's  work,  however, 
I  suggested  and  It  was  agreed  that  Senator 
Mathlas  and  I  should  act  together  as  co- 
chairmen.  The  committee  became  unique  In 
that  it  was  the  only  one  in  Congress  in  which 
a  Republican  shared  with  a  Democrat  the 
role  of  chairman. 

Our  first  task  was  to  bring  together  the 
body  of  statutes  enacted  by  Congress  over  a 
long  period  of  time  that  conferred  extra  pow- 
ers on  the  president  during  a  national  emer- 
gency. Nowhere  In  the  government,  not  even 


in  the  Justice  Department,  did  there  exist  a 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  emergency 
statutes ! 

There  was  an  awareness,  of  course,  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  emergency  power  had 
been  placed  in  the  president's  hands,  but 
how  much  no  one  knew.  To  find  out,  the 
special  committee  staff  began  a  search,  with 
the  help  of  executive  departments,  experts  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  purpose  was  to  compile 
a  complete  roster  of  all  delegated  emergency 
powers.  No  Eooner  had  we  commenced  the 
search,  however,  than  we  discovered  that  the 
air  force  had  computerized  the  entire  United 
States  Code.  All  the  Information  we  needed 
was  awaiting  us  at  a  computer  facility  in 
Colorado. 

The  key  to  obtaining  the  required  Infor- 
mation lay  with  the  selection  of  certain 
words  that  were  almost  bound  to  be  con- 
tained In  typical  laws  delegating  extraordi- 
nary powers.  Examples  of  some  of  these  trig- 
ger words  would  Include:  emergency,  war, 
defense,  security,  attack.  Invasion,  Insurrec- 
tion, crisis. 

With  the  use  of  these  words,  the  computer 
awarded  vs  with  a  huge  mass  of  material 
that  was  then  checked  against  existing  offi- 
cial catalogues  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Documents, 
and  a  1962  Hou.-e  Judiciary  Committee  syn- 
opsis of  emergency  powers.  The  result  was  the 
identification  and  compilation  of  470  special 
statutes  that  could  be  invoked  by  the  presi- 
dent at  any  time  during  a  declared  national 
emergency. 

Taken  together,  these  hundreds  of  stat- 
utes clothe  the  president  with  virtually  un- 
limited power  with  which  he  can  affect  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  in  a  host  of  all- 
encompassing  ways.  This  vast  range  of  pow- 
ers constitutes  enough  authority  to  permit 
one-man  rule,  should  the  president  choose 
to  invoke  them,  as  long  as  the  country  re- 
mains In  a  declared  state  of  emergency. 

We  then  discovered  that  there  are  fovir 
separate  declared  states  of  national  emer- 
gency still  in  effect.  They  are: 

The  national  emergency  declared  by  FYank- 
lln  Roosevelt  on  March  9,  1933,  to  cope  with 
the  banking  crisis; 

The  national  emergency  declared  by  Harry 
Truman  on  December  16,  1950,  to  respond  to 
the  Korean  conflict; 

The  national  emergency  declared  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon  on  March  23.  1970,  to  deal  with 
the  Post  Office  strike;  and 

The  national  emergency  declared  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon  on  August  15,  1971,  to  Implement 
currency  restrictions  and  to  enforce  controls 
on  foreign  trade. 

Since  early  in  President  Roosevelt's  first 
term,  normal  constitutional  procedures  have 
been  abridged  in  varying  degrees  by  execu- 
tive orders  that  derived  from  presldentlally 
proclaimed  states  of  national  emergency,  long 
since  outdated  by  events.  The  existence  of 
these  declared  emergencies,  even  though 
they  are  now  legal  fictions,  can  at  the  pres- 
ident's option  trigger  Into  effect  any  or  all 
of  470  emergency  statutes. 

These  include  the  power  to  seize  property; 
to  organize  and  control  the  means  of  pro- 
duction; to  seize  commodities;  to  assign  mil- 
itary forces  abroad;  to  institute  martial  law; 
to  seize  and  control  all  transportation  and 
communication;  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  private  enterprise;  to  restrict  travel;  and, 
in  a  plethora  of  other  ways,  to  control  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

MORE    POWERS     THAN    EMERGENCIES 

The  discovery  of  so  many  emergency  laws 
led  to  an  expanded  focus  for  the  commit- 
tee. Not  only  did  we  have  to  be  concerned 
with  declared  states  of  national  emergency 
that  remained  open-ended,  but  we  were 
faced  with  literally  hundreds  of  laws  that 
the  chief  executive  could  Invoke  even  though 


no  real  emergency  existed.  The  enlarged 
task  facing  the  committee  caused  it  to  be 
redesignated  the  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emergency 
Powers. 

As  for  the  chaotic  state  of  our  own  laws 
respecting  emergency  powers,  much  of  the 
blame  must  rest  with  Congress.  These  laws — 
In  the  main,  drafted  In  the  executive 
branch — were  passed  hastily  with  little  con- 
sideration. Almost  all  of  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  congressional  oversight,  nor  do 
they  provide  a  means  for  terminating  their 
use,  even  those  which  are  designated  "tem- 
porary" by  their  own  terms. 

Most  troubling  is  that  these  open-ended 
grants  of  power  usually  have  been  delegated 
to  the  president  in  response  to  the  exigencies 
of  war  or  other  crises.  They  were  rushed 
into  law  with  only  the  most  perfunctory 
committee  review  and  with  virtually  no  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  on  civil  liberties. 
The  passage  of  a  broad  economic  emergency 
measure  in  1933  provides  an  extreme  ex- 
ample. There  was  a  total  of  only  eight  hours 
of  debate  In  both  houses.  There  was  no  com- 
mittee report;  indeed,  only  one  copy  of 
the  bill  was  available  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senate  acted.  The  same  pattern  of  baste  was 
repeated  during  the  1964  debate  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  a  malfunction  of 
the  legislative  process  which  Congress  lived 
to  regret. 

The  word  emergency  Is  not  found  In  the 
Constitution.  As  scholar  Clinton  Rossiter 
has  observed:  "It  never  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  considered  in  the  Convention  of 
1787,  the  Federalist,  or  the  debates  in  the 
state  ratifying  conventions  that  the  men 
who  were  to  govern  in  future  years  would 
ever  have  to  go  outside  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  to  find  the  means  to  meet 
any  crisis." 

EMERGENCY  DOES  NOT  CREATE  POWER 

As  a  result,  the  authority  to  respond  to 
a  crisis  must  be  derived  from  the  powe.rs 
that  are  expressly  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that 
there  are  clear  restraints  on  executive  ac- 
tion in  times  of  emergency.  In  1934  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  held  for  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  "Emergency  does  not  create 
power.  Emergency  does  not  increase  granted 
power  or  remove  or  diminish  restrictions 
imposed  upon  power  granted  or  reserved. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  a  period 
of  grave  emergency.  Its  grants  of  power  to 
the  federal  governmental  and  its  limita- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  states  were  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  emergency  and  they 
are  not  altered  by  emergency."  Home  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  v.  Blaisdell,  290 
U.S.  426  (1934). 

Nonetheless,  the  emergency  powers  made 
available  to  the  president  have  steadily  ex- 
panded and  led  to  an  erosion  of  normal  con- 
stitutional government. 

Little  review  by  the  Judicial  branch  was 
exercised  until  1952  when  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  back  an  attempt  by  President  Tru- 
man to  take  over  the  striking  steel  Industry 
by  means  of  an  assertion  of  "Inherent"  emer- 
gency power.  Speaking  for  the  majority.  Jus- 
tice Black  issued  an  opinion  (343  U.S.  579) 
that  still  stands  as  the  Court's  definitive 
statement  in  this  area.  Justice  Black  held 
that  "the  president's  power.  If  any,  to  issue 
the  order  must  stem  from  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Constitution  Itself."  He 
characterized  President  Truman's  action  as 
an  unconstitutional  arrogatlon  of  "law-mak- 
ing power"  by  the  executive. 

Justice  Jackson's  widely  quoted  and 
praised  concurring  opinion  stressed  that  our 
system  of  government  is  a  "balanced  power 
structure"  and  pointed  out  that  the  execu- 
tive power  to  act  Is  a  variable  depending  on 
the  collective  will  of  Congress  for  its  au- 
thority. Justice  Jackson  listed  three  sltvia- 
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tlons  that  determine  the  extent 
dent's  power: 
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3.  When  the  president  take^ 
compatible  with  the  exprersi 
will  of  Congress,  his  pawer  1= 
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constitutional  powers  minus 
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The      Special      Committee 
Emergencies      and      Delegate 
Powers     accepted     Justice 
line   as   a    basic   guide    in   dr 
tlon  to  curb  the  abusive  use 
powers. 

In  writing  the  National 
which    was    enacted    by    the 
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closely    with   the   White   Kous 
Department  to  achieve  a  bill 
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president. 
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calls  for  an  extension  by  repo 
grer,s.  When  the  president  de 
emergency,  the  act  directs 
those  emergency  powers  he 
voke  and  that  he  keep  the  Con, 
of  all  emergency  regulations  I 
penditures   made.  The   act  prL 
repeal  of  obsolete  emergency  s 
both  the  e.xecutive  and  leg  _. 
have  agreed  that  they  are  no 
uie    or    purpose.    A    few    of 
statutes,  deemed  necessary  for 
tlnuing  operations  of  the 
remain  in  effect. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
gencies  Act  will  provide  lon„ 
tory  guidelines  for  the  liandlir 
emergencies  In  the  future.  Mor 
committee's  belief,  supported 
gest,  by  Justice  Jackson's  o 
weight    of   constitutional 
our  legislation  shall  constitute 
authority    In    the    exercise    of 
powers,  in  aiiy  national  emerge  i 

It  should  be  emphasized  th 
this    legislation    would 
president's  right  to  declire  a  .. 
gency  or  deprive  hUn  of  the  ne 
to  cope  with  an  emergency.  ] 
dures  governing  the  use  of  em. 
in  the  future  always  shall  be  si 
gresslonal  review  and  any  dec 
emergency  may  be  terminated 
rent  resolution  of  the  Congress 
telative  branch  will  be  In  a 
sert  Its  ultimate  authority. 
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to  th©  president  to  determine.  I  would  cite 
the  precedent  establlched  by  the  British 
Parliament,  which  throughout  World  War 
It  delegated  emergency  powers  to  the  prime 
minister  for  no  longer  than  thirty  days  at  a 
time.  The  point  Is  simply  this — the  Congress 
should  be  forewarned  that  It  Is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  government  that  the  executive 
will  seek  to  enlarge  its  power.  No  one  would 
have  much  difficulty  In  Identlfyhig  certain 
recent  presidents  who  were  power  hungry. 

The  historic  redemption  of  Jurisdiitlcn  by 
Congress  that  has  gone  forward  in  this  dec- 
ade— In  the  form  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  the 
congressional  intervention  to  circumscribe 
and  finally  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  new 
budget  authority,  and  the  regaining  cf  some 
control  over  foreign  policy — Is  long  overdue 
2nd  urgently  needed.  The  Congress  must  not 
again  trade  away  its  constitutional  role  In 
the  name  of  national  em.ergcncy. 

Separation  of  governing  authority  among 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  is  a  key  to  democracy  and  trans- 
cends pirtl.^,an  politics.  Congress  must  insist 
on  its  status  as  an  independent,  coequal  arm 
of  the  government.  Let  that  be  one  of  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  investigations  now 
completed,  after  four  long  years  of  unsung 
effort,  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Emergenclea  Act. 


THE  ENERGY  PLAN:  FIRST  BITE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
dated  March  2,  1977  entitled  "The 
Energy  Plan:  First  Bite."  As  that  edi- 
torial points  out,  energy  reorganization 
"is  manifestly  and  urgently  necessary"  so 
that  we  can  get  on  to  the  more  imnortant 
task  of  deciding  on  a  more  effective  and 
comprehensive  energy  policy.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  also  introduced  my  o'.\ti 
energy  reorganization  proposal,  the 
Omnibus  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Reorganization  Act  of  1977  (S.  591)  to 
broaden  the  range  of  reorganization  op- 
tions under  our  consideration. 

I  have  studied  President  Carter's  re- 
organization bill  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  it.  I  think  it 
has  many  good  ideas.  I  plan,  however,  to 
keep  an  open  mind  in  regard  to  both  my 
proposal  and  that  of  the  President  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  Nation  gets  the 
best  energy  reorganization  plan  we  can 
give  it. 

As  the  Post  editorial  states,  the  im- 
portance cf  conservation  and  sacrifice 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Consei-vation 
energy  is  currently  our  No.  1  cnergj'  re- 
source, and  for  that  reason  I  am  pledged 
to  substantially  increasing  our  conserva- 
tion eflfort.  Mr.  Schlesinger  shares  this 
same  conviction  so  I  am  optimistic  that 
the  administration  is  open  to  amend- 
ments aimed  further  at  harnessing  our 
consei-vation  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Post  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Encbcy  Plan:  First  BirE 

The  country's  next  energy  policy  comes  in 
two  pieces,  and  President  Carter  sent  the 
first  one  to  Congress  yesterday.  It's  the  fed- 
eral reorganization  plan,  and  Mr.  Carter 
wants  to  get  it  In  place  before  he  brings  out 
the  substance  of  the  policy  on  April  20.  Any 
reorganization  on  this  scale  starts  an  Intense 
fight  among  the  Insiders — the  lobbyists  and 


the  lawyers  v.-ho  like  things  the  way  they  are, 
congressional  subcommittees  Jealous  of  the 
prerogatives,  bureaucrats  who  don't  care  to 
be  moved  from  their  accustomed  lairs.  Mr. 
Carter  wants,  wisely,  to  get  through  this  kind 
of  In&ghtlng  before  the  main  event  starts  in 
lato  April.  Its  the  April  message  that  will  get 
directly  into  the  great  public  questions  of 
pricing,  energy  taxes,  mandatory  conserva- 
tion and — to  use  a  term  more  cherished  In 
the  a'oKtract  than  In  the  specific — sacrifice. 

This  reorganization  plan  Is  manifestly  end 
urgently  necessary.  It  Is  not  in  Itself  a  policy, 
but  it  provides  the  machinery  for  making  de- 
ci.?lons  and  carrying  them  out.  It  is  the  plan 
that  both  of  the  past  two  Presidents  knew  In 
their  hearts  was  essential,  and  that  they  oc- 
casionally, half-heartedly,  attempted  to  pro- 
mote. Continued  Indecision  on  fuel  Is  wan- 
tonly dangerous  to  this  country  and  to  Its 
prosperity.  Indecision  In  V/ashington  Is  dan- 
gerous to  all  the  Industrial  nations,  among 
which  the  United  States  is  the  richest  and 
necessarily  the  leader. 

Ic  Is  Intolerable  to  leave  public  policy  scat- 
tered In  small  fragments  all  over  Washing- 
ton, with  each  agency  pursuing  Its  own  dinky 
purpo-ses  in  disregard  of  all  the  others.  It's 
not  that  this  country  has  no  energy  policy; 
the  real  troiible  Is  that  we  have  too  many,  all 
of  them  products  of  different  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. One  agency  keeps  the  price  of 
natural  gas  low — so  low  that  no  one  who  can 
get  It  win  use  anything  else,  and  the  gas 
shortage  'nas  become  endemic.  TTie  result  Is 
that  a  high  price  of  a  different  sort  Is  paid 
bv  worklncr  people  who  are  laid  off  from  their 
Jobs  In  winter  shortages;  there  were  more 
than  a  million  of  them  at  one  point  last 
month.  Another  agency  keeps  domestic  oil 
much  more  expensive  than  gas  or  coal,  but 
cheaper  than  foreign  oil.  This  grotesque  sys- 
tem actually  subsidizes  Imports  of  oil.  As 
long  as  the  country  brings  In  foreign  oil 
at  S14  a  barrel  and  sells  U  on  the  domestic 
market  at  $11,  Americans  are  going  to  use  a 
lot  more  of  It  than  Is  good  for  them.  Mean- 
while the  heavy  end  of  the  federal  energy  re- 
ycarch  b'.idtret  poes  Into  nuclear  technologies 
for  the  next  century,  while  the  development 
of  clean-burning  coal  systems  for  the  1980s 
continues  at  the  usual  languid  pace. 

Mr.  Carter  spoke  feellntjlv  last  w»»ek  of  the 
"horrible  conclomeratlon  of  confusion  In  the 
encrijv  field."  His  reorcanization  plan  would 
make  it  pos-lble  to  hammer  one  national  pol- 
icv  out  of  a  contentious  and  self-defeating 
multitude.  E.  Pluribus  Unum.  as  it  says  on 
the  nickel. 


MEETING  TFT^.  CHALLENGE  OF 
HUNGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coHea'^ues  an 
eloquent  .statement  on  nresent  and  future 
world  fond  needs.  This  statement  was 
piifon  Yiv  "Pfr  .'Toh»^  WovinaVi.  the  «»yeriitive 
director  of  the  World  Food  Council,  to 
the  American  Fa'-m  Bureau  Federation 
on  Januarj'  10,  1977. 

Dr.  Hannah  roints  out  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  more  than  4 
billion  oeoDle  alive  todav  have  more  food 
available  tnan  the  2.5  billion  people  alive 
in  1950.  Presently  there  is  approximately 
one-fifth  more  food  per  person,  but  this 
is  on  the  average.  Underneath  this  aver- 
age is  the  real  food  problem  and  the  real 
challenge  we  face  todav — those  tens  of 
millions  of  starving,  hungry,  or  badly 
malnourished  people — most  of  them 
children. 

We  need  to  understand  what  the  world 
food  problem  is  and  where  and  how  It 
must   be   solved.   Our   most   immediate 
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challenge  is  to  devise  methods  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  a  grow- 
ing imbalance  in  food  production  and 
consumption  has  emerged  in  the  world. 
Some  developed  countries — of  which  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  devel- 
oped— have  mastered  the  techniques  and 
the  policies  appropriate  for  producing 
not  only  enough  food,  but  more  than 
enough.  In  the  developing  countries, 
however,  a  less  desirable  phenomenon 
has  emerged. 

By  the  mid-1960"s,  food  production  in 
some  underdeveloped  countries  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  population  growth. 
During  the  early  1970's.  the  situation  be- 
came even  worse.  Due  to  their  food  pro- 
duction difficulties,  the  developing  coun- 
tries—into which  about  85  percent  of  all 
children  are  born — were  no  longer  able 
to  feed  themselves,  let  alone  improve  the 
level  of  nutrition  for  their  malnourished 
people. 

Dr.  Hannah  advocates  that  we  must 
develop  a  new  and  more  efficient  food 
production  system.  It  is  a  great  challenge 
for  the  American  farmer  and  for  the 
farmers  throughout  the  world.  It  is  also 
a  challenge  and  a  responsibility  for  all 
of  us  to  support  the  development  of  a 
new,  realistic  and  adequate  system  of 
food  security. 

He  also  points  out  the  need  for  a  sys- 
tem of  food  reserves  and  careful  pro- 
graming of  food  aid  to  encourage  needed 
production. 

The  world  has  the  resources  and  the 
technical  capabilities  for  solving  tlie 
world  food  problem  and  for  making  cer- 
tain that  "within  a  decade,  no  child  will 
go  to  bed  hungry  and  that  no  family  will 
fear  for  its  next  day's  bread— and  that  no 
human  being's  future  and  capabilities 
will  be  stunted  by  malnutrition."  as 
called  for  by  the  World  Food  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Hannah's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Meeting  World  Food  Needs— the  Challenge 

TO    the    tJNITED    STATES 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  their 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here.  The  letter  of  Invitation  from  Presi- 
dent Allan  Grant  suggested  that  I  discuss 

The  world  food  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  world  food  needs  in  the  next  decade 
and  U.S.  agricultures  challenges  to  produce 
these  food  needs  at  a  profit  to  U.S.  farmers." 
^    Let    me    speak    first    to    the    question    of 

profit-  to  U.S.  farmers.  The  world's  food 
needs  in  the  years  ahead  can  only  be  met  by 
the  efforts  of  farmers  all  over  the  world 
These  farmers,  whether  subsisting  on  less 
than  an  acre  In  South  Asia  or  Africa  or  else- 
where, or  on  a  large  modern  farm  in  the 
united  States,  cannot  be  expected  to  meet 
this  challenge  unless  they  receive  adequate 
rewards  and  Incentives.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  Therefore  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  today  Is  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  the  food  challenge  must  be 
met  at  a  profit  to  farmers.  And  by  profit  I 
mean  an  adequate  return  to  the  farmer  for 
his  costs— his  land,  his  Investments,  his  Im- 
plements—and a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  his 
worry  and  his  rUks.  Farmers  all  around  the 
world  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  their 


maximum  production  unless  there  Is  a  mar- 
ket for  the  food  produced  that  covers  all  the 
costs.  The  improved  seeds  and  the  fertilizers 
and  pesticides  and  other  costs  of  production 
will  not  be  assumed  by  American  farmers  or 
farmers  on  the  little  farms  of  Asia,  Africa  or 
Latin  America  without  some  assurance  that 
the  selling  price  will  more  than  cover  all 
normal  production  costs. 

The  food  needs  of  the  next  decade  are  not 
simply  a  challenge  to  American  farmers,  or 
to  U.S.  agriculture,  or  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  a  challenge  to  all  farmers,  especially 
the  small  farmers  in  poor  countries  where 
people  are  hungry  and  not  enough  food  is 
produced.  Meeting  these  food  needs  Is  a 
challenge  not  only  to  food  producers  but  to 
governments  and  consumers  everywhere.  The 
food  problem  is  a  worldwide  problem  and 
must  be  solved  at  the  world  level.  We  are  all 
Involved  whether  we  want  to  be  or  not. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  challenge  of  this 
last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  Is  the  chal- 
lenge the  world  faces  of  providing  food  for 
the  world's  hungry  people  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  a  challenge  for  you,  the  farmers  of 
America,  who  are  experts  In  the  production 
of  food.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  food  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  not  simply  the  challenge  of  producing 
more  food,  but  also  the  challenge  of  under- 
standing what  the  food  problem  of  the  world 
is  and  where  and  how  It  must  be  solved. 

The  world  food  problem  has  been  a  source 
of  International  concern  repeatedly  in  the 
past  quarter  century  and  long  before  that, 
but  the  challenge  was  not  taken  very  seri- 
ously as  a  problem  of  concern  to  the  whole 
world  until  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  In  Rome  In  November  1974,  26 
months  ago. 

WHAT    IS    THE    CHALLENGE? 

First,  let  me  re-state  It.  The  challenge  Is 
how  Is  the  world  to  feed  its  hungry  people  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  on  the  Eradication  of 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  these  words: 

"Every  man,  woman  and  child  has  the  In- 
alienable right  to  be  free  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  order  to  develop  fully  and 
maintain  their  physical  and  mental  faculties. 
Society  today  already  possesses  sufficient  re- 
sources, organizational  ability,  and  technol- 
ogy and  hence  the  competence  to  achieve 
this  objective." 

This  Declaration  was  adopted  by  the  World 
Food  Conference  and  endorsed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assem.bly  of  the  United  Nations  follow- 
ing the  World  Food  Conference  In  Decem- 
ber 1974. 

This  challenge,  even  Its  formulation,  was 
critically  Infiuenced  by  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at 
the   World   Food   Conference  when   he  said: 

"The  profound  promise  of  our  era  is  that 
for  the  first  time  we  may  have  the  technical 
capacity  to  free  mankind  from  the  scourge 
of  hunger.  Therefore,  today  we  must  pro- 
claim a  bold  objective- that  within  a  decade 
no  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  that  no  fam- 
ily will  fear  for  Its  next  day's  bread,  and  that 
no  human  being's  future  and  capacities  will 
be  stunted  by  malnutrition." 

I  emphasize  this  formulation  because  It  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  the  Issue  Is  not 
simply  one  of  producing  more  food  for  people 
In  general.  The  world  has  done  this  consist- 
ently In  the  past — populations  have  Increased 
rapidly  and  life  spans  have  been  extended — 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  In  the 
future.  The  more  than  four  billion  people 
alive  today  have  more  food  available  than 
the  2.5  billion  people  alive  in  1950  had — 
about  one  fifth  more  per  person.  But  this  is 
on  the  average!  Underneath  this  average  Is 
the  real  food  problem  and  the  real  challenge 
we  face  today.  Those  tens  of  mUllons  of 
starving,  hungry  or  grossly  malnourished  peo- 
ple— most  of  them  children. 


THE    MAGNITUDE    OP    THE    PROBLEM 

Over  the  past  quarter  century  a  growing 
Imbalance  In  food  production  and  consump- 
tion has  emerged  In  the  world.  The  developed 
countries— of  which  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  developed  and  by  far  the  most 
significant  producer  and  exporter  of  food  In 
the  world — have  mastered  the  techniques  and 
the  policies  appropriate  to  producing  not 
only  enough  food  but  more  than  enough. 
They  have  been  able  to  do  thts  In  part  be- 
cause they  are  developed,  which  means  their 
people  have  the  educations  and  Incomes  ap- 
propriate to  a  high  level  of  food  consump- 
tion and  production.  This  capacity  to  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  food  gave  rise  to 
two  Important  phenomena  that  characterized 
the  food  world  from  the  end  of  World  War  II 
until  1972  with: 

First,  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of 
cereal  grains  in  North  America  which  pro- 
tected the  world  against  unexpected  calami- 
ties; and 

Second,  the  generous  provision  by  North 
America  (Canada  and  the  United  States)  ol 
food  aid  for  emergencies  and  for  poor  coun- 
tries whose  food  supplies  were  inadequate 
and  who  were  unable  to  Import  commercially 
the  large  amounts  of  food  required  to  feed 
their  hungry  people. 

But  In  the  developing  countries,  less  de- 
sirable phenomena  were  emerging.  During 
the  decade  of  the  1950's  food  production  in 
the  developing  countries  was  growing  about 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  developed  countries  and 
more  rapidly  than  population.  In  the  decade 
of  the  1960's  however,  the  developing  coun- 
tries experienced  both  more  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  and  a  slowing  down  in  their 
rate  of  increase  In  their  own  food  produc- 
tion. By  the  middle  of  the  1960's  food  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries  was  no 
longer  keeping  up  with  population  growth. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade  of 
the  l970's,  it  slipped  even  more  seriously. 
As  a  result,  the  developing  countries — Into 
which  are  born  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
children  born  on  this  earth — were  no  longer 
able  to  feed  themselves  let  alone  Improve 
the  level  of  nutrition  for  their  malnourished 
people. 

These  developm.ents  have  had  two  Im- 
portant and  sobering  consequences.  The  de- 
veloping countries,  which  were  virtually  self- 
sufficient  In  their  food  supplies  In  1950  were 
Importing  annually  between  25  and  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  In  the  late  1960's,  half  of 
which  was  In  the  form  of  food  aid,  and  by 
1975  the  gross  imports  of  these  countries 
had  reached  more  than  50  million  tons  per 
year.  The  World  Food  Conference  projections 
of  the  food  situation  for  1985  and  beyond 
predicted  a  doubling  of  these  cereals  imports 
to  a  required  total — from  85  to  100  million 
tons  or  more  per  year — unless  there  Is  a 
fundamental  Improvement  In  the  capacity 
to  produce  food  In  the  food  deficit  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  recent  years,  each  year  additional  de- 
veloping countries  have  ceased  being  self- 
sufficient  In  food  production  and  the  total 
food  Import  requirements  of  those  already 
In  food  deficit  has  Increased.  The  first  chal- 
lenge Is  to  Increase  food  production  In  the 
developing  countries. 

The  second  and  more  complex,  but  even 
more  Important,  challenge  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Increased  food  supplies  are  actually 
consumed  by  those  people  who  need  addi- 
tional food  most.  At  the  time  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  In  November  1974,  460  mil- 
lion people  were  estimated  to  suffer  from  seri- 
ous malnutrition.  460  million  people — that  Is 
almost  twice  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Critics  may  quibble  about  whether 
the  figure  should  be  400  million  or  500  mil- 
lion, but  the  fact  that  there  Is  extensive 
hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the  world  is  not 
in  question.  Most  of  the  malnourished  peo- 
ple  live   In   Asia,   another  large   fraction   of 
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crease their  own  food  production  or  to 
advance  other  development  efforts  that  will 
provide  the  Increased  foreign  exchange  in- 
come necessary  to  buy  more  food;  and  to 
assist  in  the  transition  from  negative  to  posi- 
tive food  production  pwDlicies. 

A  responsible  attitude  toward  world  food 
security  must  Include  some  kind  of  coherent 
and  adequate  system  of  food  reserves, 
especially  grain  stocks. 

After  two  decades  of  trying  to  cope  with 
the  burden  of  surplus  grain  stocks  which  tnx 
payers  had  to  pay  for  and  farmers  disliked 
because  of  the  depressed  grain  prices,  it  is 
understandable  that  in  the  developed,  grain 
exDortlng  countries  there  is  a  degree  of  relief 
that  these  surpluses  are  gone.  But  for  the 
world  as  a  wliole  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
situation. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  challenge  as  I 
see  it.  It  is  a  challenge  with  three  majcr 
facets : 

One,  to  Increase  the  food  production 
capacity  of  the  poor,  food  deficit  countries 
where  gro?s  malnutrition  is  most  serious; 

Two,  to  raise  the  level  of  nutrition  of  the 
world's  poor  and  hungry  and  too  often  starv- 
ing people;   and 

Three,  to  make  the  world  secure  against 
those  calamities  of  nature  and  man  which 
cannot  be  predicted  but  which  we  a!l  know 
will  occur  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  real  needs  in  today's  world  Is  the 
development  by  all  enlightened  nations  of 
National  Food  Policies  arrived  at  after  full 
understanding  and  discussion  at  all  levels  of 
the  problems  of  the  food  producers  (the 
farmers),  of  the  food  requirements  of  all 
people  (the  consumers),  a.id  of  the  role  of 
governments  at  all  levels. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  now  and 
never  has  had  a  national  food  policy.  When 
we  have  reached  policy  decisions  they  have 
been  reached  in  periods  of  stress  to  deal  with 
farm  prices  or  farm  surpluses  or  as  a  result 
of  political  motivation.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  could  play  a  very  useful 
role  If  it  should  decide  to  urge  a  full  national 
discussion  of  this  whole  matter — to  be  ar- 
rived at  over  time  with  ail  of  the  cards  from 
all  Interested  groups  on  the  table. 

If  we  had  a  thought-through  and  agreed 
upon  and  understood  United  States  Food 
Policy,  the  U.S.  would  be  In  a  much  better 
posiMon  to  play  a  useful  and  constructive 
role  in  the  development  of  long-range  plans 
ai.d  for  participation  by  the  U.S.  in  dealing 
with  world  food  problems. 

Wny    IS    IT    IMPORTANT    TO    SOLVE    THESE 

PROBLEMS? 

It  Is  difficult  for  many  American  farmers 
to  see.  or  to  feel  intensely.  Just  how  these 
food  problems  relate  to  them.  But  I  assure 
you  they  do.  They  are  profoundly  relevant  to 
you  and  they  will  continue  to  be  important 
and  Immediate  elements  in  the  daily  lives  of 
your  children  and  grandchildren,  and  of 
mine,  for  a  long  time  ahead. 

The  more  than  4  billion  people  now  on  this 
earth  will  have  increased  to  about  6'^  billion 
at  the  end  of  this  century,  23  years  from  now. 
The  food  deficits  of  the  developing  countries 
now  projected  for  the  decade  beginning  in 
1985  are  too  high  to  be  considered  manage- 
able but  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  that 
can  be  projected  for  the  long  years  ahead 
unless  immediate  and  adequate  steps  are 
taken  to  change  the  pattern  of  the  last  two 
decades. 

It  Is  most  important  that  we  realise  that, 
more  Important  than  percentages  of  popu- 
lation Increases  or  quantities  of  food  avail- 
able to  feed  them,  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  poor,  hungry,  hopeful  people. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  whose  futures,  whose  perspectives  on 
life,  whose  values  and  whose  capacities  to 
appreciate  being  alive  depend  largely  on  the 
willingness  and  ability  now  of  the  countries 
of   the   world   to   take   up   the   challenge   of 


helping  food  deficit  countries  to  provide 
them.?elves  with  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 
If  the  people  of  our  countries  are  unwilling 
to  take  up  this  challenge  now  with  deeds 
and  actions  that  actually  help  to  bring  about 
change,  we  will  not  have  adequately  provided 
for  our  own  children's  future. 

THE    WORLD    FOOD    CONFERENCE 

Taa  World  Food  Conference  called  for  the 
establishment  of  institutions  to  ensure  that 
the  people  of  the  world  will  face  up  to  this 
problem. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  of 
the  two  which  I  have  been  especially  close  to 
and  for  which  I  have  great  personal  hope. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL     FUND    FOR    AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  World  Food  Conference,  in  its  Resolu- 
tion XIIJ,  called  for  tiie  establishment  of  an 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment if  sufficient  additional  resources  could 
be  generated  to  support  surh  a  Fund. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions assigned  to  me  the  responsibility  of 
determining  whether  such  funds  could  be 
generated  and  to  organize  the  intergovern- 
mental discussions  necessary  to  bring  such  a 
Fund  into  being.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  per- 
sonal satisfaction  for  me  to  be  able  to  remind 
you  that  iu  less  than  two  years  this  Fund, 
which  started  as  only  an  idea,  has  become  a 
reality.  It  was  possible  for  Kurt  Waidheim. 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
announce  on  December  20  that  the  goal  tar- 
get of  $1,C00  million  pledged  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  had  been  exceeded  and 
that  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  IFAD 
which  had  been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon 
and  initialled  by  91  countries  were  declared 
open  for  signature. 

The  first  country  to  sign  the  Agreement 
was  the  United  States.  All  of  the  members  of 
O.E.C.D.  (the  countries  of  western  Europe, 
Ja^an,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Canada 
and  the  United  Statet)  are  contributing  with 
a  total  of  $567  million,  all  twelve  of  the 
O.P.E.C.  countries  are  contributing  with  a 
total  of  $435.5  million  and  the  developing 
recipient  countries  have  pledged  about  $20 
million,  bring  the  overall  total  of  the  Fund 
to  $1,022  mllllcn. 

The  Ftmd  Is  a  unique  institution.  Its  un- 
derlying financial  support  Is  new.  Its  voting 
structure  is  also  new,  divided  equally  among 
the  developed  countries,  the  O.P.E.C.  coun- 
tries and  the  developing  potential  recipient 
countries.  The  developing  countries  will  have 
a  .substantial  role  ;n  determining  the  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  will  be  managed  as  a  business 
contracting  with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Regional  Banks,  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations or  national  agencies  or  private 
corporations  to  carry  on  the  business  of  de- 
termining the  criteria  to  qualify  for  loans 
to  be  only  used  for  projects  and  programs 
that  will  actually  Increase  food  production. 
The  management  will  have  all  the  poten- 
tial of  any  corporate  entity  with  final  execu- 
tive authority  In  the  hands  of  an  elected 
Executive  Board  and  President.  The  first  one 
bllilon  dollars  Is  planned  to  be  loaned  over 
the  first  three  years  after  which  the  Fund 
wi  1  come  back  to  the  donor  countries  for  a 
replenishment.  It  Is  designed  to  provide  a 
new  source  of  concessional  loans  at  a  level 
of  about  $350  million  per  year. 

The  first  priority  in  the  Fund's  activities 
will  be  the  stimulation  of  food  production  In 
the  poorest  developing  countries  with  first 
emphasis  on  the  food  deficit  countries.  The 
creation  of  this  Fund  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  countries  of  the  world  are  ready  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  seriously 
begin  to  solve  the  world  food  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  arc  willing  to  do  so  with  a 
new  type  of  institution  which  will  help  to 
bridge  the  gap  that  has  so  often  separated 
the  rich  and  the  pooi.  Of  all  the  many  lal- 
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tlatlves  launched  in  recent  years  to  get  the 
developed  countries  and  the  O.P.E.C.  coun- 
tries to  work  cooperatively  together  toward 
solving  the  world's  serious  problems  the  only 
one  that  has  actually  succeeded  is  IFAD.  It 
is  hoped  that  through  It  both  groups  will 
learn  how  to  Join  in  doing  what  Is  clearly 
m  the  Interest  of  both  groups  and  more  Im- 
portant be  good  for  all  the  world. 

THE    WORLD    FOOD    COUNCIL 

The  World  Food  Council  is  another  prod- 
uct Of  the  World  Food  Conference.  It  was 
created  to  give  guidance  and  direction  to 
International  efforts  to  solve  the  world  food 
problem.  Its  role  Is  to  monitor  the  policies 
and  programmes  of  the  international  agen- 
cies dealing  with  food  and  those  of  govern- 
ments to  ensure  that  the  major  food  prob- 
lems are  tackled  and  that  the  necessary  re- 
sources and  political  support  are  generated 
to  solve  them. 

The  World  Food  Council  consists  of  36 
member  governments  and  a  secretariat  of 
about  a  dozen  professional  people,  with  sup- 
porting staff,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Executive  Director.  Representation  In 
the  Council  Is  also  unique.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  are  developing  or 
O.P.E.C.  countries.  The  rest  are  developed 
countries  and  socialist  countrle.s.  The  United 
States  Is  a  member  of  the  Coimcll  and  so 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  an  Important 
fact  since  participation  by  the  USSR  in  In- 
ternational organizations  dealing  with  food 
has  been  minimal.  The  present  membership 
consists  of  nine  African  countries,  eight  from 
Asia,  seven  from  Latin  America,  four  from 
the  Socialfst  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
eight  members  from  Western  Europe  and 
other  developed  countries.  They  are:  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Bangladesh,  Canada,  Chad, 
Cuba,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Iran,  Italy, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya.  Mada- 
gascar, Mauritania,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Rwanda.  Somalia.  Sri 
Lanka,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago. USSR,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia.  Each  m.ember 
country  is  represented  In  the  Council  by  a 
Minister  of  that  country. 

The  World  Food  Council  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  live  up  to  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  It.  As  a  new  international  body 
It  has  had  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to 
work  together  to  solve  specific  problems  when 
these  problems  are  often  the  result  of  very 
real  political  differences  between  countries. 
It  is  the  first  body  In  the  United  Nations 
system  made  up  of  Ministers  of  Government. 

The  Council  is  making  progress.  It  has  on 
its  plate  some  of  the  serious  Issues  which 
must  be  faced  If  the  world  food  problems 
are  to  be  solved— increased  food  production 
in  the  food  deficit  developing  countries,  Im- 
proved food  aid  and  dealing  with  the  com- 
plicated problems  of  world  food  security. 

CONCLUSION 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  these  are  only  be- 
ginning steps  but  they  are  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Repeatedly  In  the  past  the  world 
food  problem  has  been  dramatically  present- 
ed and  then  quietly  allowed  to  drift  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  concenied.  The 
World  Food  Council  was  established  to  en- 
sure that  this  does  not  happen  again,  and 
that  the  world's  attention  will  be  conslant- 
ly  focused  on  the  need  to  make  fimdemen- 
tal  Improvements  and  that  ways  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  objectives  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  International  agencies 
and  national  governments.  The  dimensions 
of  the  world  food  problem  are  known — where 
It  Is.  who  s'ifTers  the  most  and,  within  limits. 
Why  it  l.s  We  think  we  now  know  how  to 
move  in  directions  that  will  produce  re.sults. 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement,  I  purpose- 
ly noted  that  both  the  Declaration  on  the 
Eradication  of  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  and 


Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  statement  made 
It  clear  that  the  world  has  the  resources  and 
the  technical  capabilities  for  solving  the 
world  food  problem  and  for  making  certain 
that  "within  a  decade  no  child  will  go  to 
bed  hungry  and  that  no  family  will  fear  for 
Its  next  day's  bread — and  that  no  human 
being's  future  and  capacities  will  be  stunted 
by  malnutrition." 

The  problem  is  not  simple — and  the  solu- 
tion will  not  be  easily  achieved. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  World  Food  Coun- 
cil can  and  will  serve  as  a  vital  link  between 
those  who  possess  the  resources  and  the 
techniques  and  those  who  are  only  poor, 
hungry  and  hopeful. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  agricultural  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  will  not  limit 
their  rcle  to  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
but  will  expand  their  interests  in  stimulat- 
ing an  adequate  understanding  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans  of  the  complexity  and  the 
Importance  of  progress  toward  constructive 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  feeding  the 
world's  hungry  people. 

I  am  confident  that  this  time  the  world 
will  recognize  that  what  it  knows  it  should 
do — it  can  do — and  will  do. 


JAMES  W.  COMPTCN  ADDRFSSES 
CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  James  V7. 
Compton,  the  very  able  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Cliicago  Urban  League,  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  before  the 
league's  annual  report  luncheon,  in 
which  he  asse.sses  the  economic  situation 
of  minorities,  current  urban  problems, 
and  the  future  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Although  he  emphasizes  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, his  timely  and  thoughtful  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  concerned 
about  poverty,  the  decline  of  the  cities 
and  the  quality  of  life.  In  order  to  share 
his  excellent  statement  with  my  col- 
leagues and  others,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Compton's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Compton  Report 
(Presented  by  James  W.  Compton) 
Thank  you  Rev.  Smith  for  your  kind  and 
warm  Intrcductlon.  More  Importantly,  how- 
ever, I  take  this  time,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Urban  League  family,  to  commend  and  thank 
you  for  the  excellent  Job  you  have  done  In 
your  first  year  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
1  rt-'-.n  League. 

T:evercnd  clergy,  honorable  mayor,  to  the 
":'  :rd  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
I-  'i^we.  to  our  many  friends  and  supporters, 
R-.d  to  our  fine  staff,  thank  you  for  your 
rr.riny  and  veried  contributions  to  the  League 
a    ring  the  past  year. 

To  the  beautiful  people,  I  offer  you  my 
ti-arks  and  congi-atulations.  Your  selection 
5 .r  fnese  awards  Is  a  tribute  to  your  tireless 
e.Torts  on  behalf  r>t  social  justice  and  your 
record  of  friendship  with  the  Chicago  Urban 
League. 

To  you.  Dean  Swift,  and  to  you.  Brooks 
McCormIck,  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done  In  .-support  of  the  League  and  thank 
you  for  wise  counsel  and  friendship. 

Too  often  we  spend  so  much  of  our  time 
engrossed  In  our  day-to-day  activities  or 
attempting  to  convince  the  uncommitted. 
that  we  noglect  the  steadfast  friends  who 
have  stood  by  us  in  bad  times  as  well  as 
good.  Today  we  can  rectify  that  in  part, 
through  the  public  acknowledgemerwt  of  our 
appreciation  and  through  you.  In  a  symbolic 


way  to  all  those  dedicated,  concerned,  white 
and  minority  citizens  who  have  kept  their 
faith  in  the  goal  of  Justice  and  In  the  mission 
of  the  Urban  League. 

Today,  as  I  stand  before  you  for  the  fifth 
time  at  this  annual  report  meeting,  I  can- 
not help  but  reflect  on  the  symbolic  natiire 
of  this  event,  and  on  the  recognition  It  Im- 
plies for  the  constructive  work  of  the  orga- 
nization I  represent — the  Chicago  Urban 
League. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League  Is  a  vital  insti- 
tution in  the  black  community,  and  In  the 
broader  community  as  well.  It  provides  Im- 
portant community  services,  a  bridge  be- 
tv/een  the  races,  an  advocacy  voice  for  mi- 
nority Chlcagoans,  and  remains  committed 
to  the  open,  pluralistic.  Integrated  society. 

It  has  become  our  tradition,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  report  on  the  state  of  race  relations 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  minorities  In  Chi- 
cago. It  Is  appropriate  that  you  receive  such 
an  accounting  of  our  stewardship  and  a  pro- 
jection of  our  goals.  You  are  the  urban  league 
family  and  part  of  our  constituency.  You 
also  are  a  magnificent  gathering  of  com- 
mitted leadership  and  your  presence  here 
renews  our  faith  that  we  will  some  day  make 
this  city  a  hallmark  of  democracy. 

Since  we  last  cam.e  together,  our  cotmtry 
took  the  first  steps  Into  her  third  century 
of  Independence.  In  a  moment  charged  with 
drama,  last  July  4,  we  crossed  the  celebrated 
bicentennial  meridian  buoyed  by  our  fond- 
est hopes  of  brotherhood,  peace  and  pros- 
perity, but  burdened  still  by  certain  follies 
of  prejudice  and  selfishness  which  we  still 
hold  too  deer.  That  historic  moment  con- 
tinues to  embrace  us,  and  we  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  did  the  founders  200  years  ago, 
to  strike  famous  blows  for  freedom  and  to 
stir  noble  aspirations  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
We  face  again  a  challenge  to  deeds  that  will 
light  our  memory  In  honor,  or  In  shame 
"down  to  the  latest  generation." 

Since  we  last  met,  large  events  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  with  staggering  Impact.  An 
election  which  v/e  all  knew  was  Important 
gave  us  a  president  about  whom  we  knew 
little,  but  who  has  echoed  the  call  of  past 
leaders  to  greatness  of  spirit  and  greatness 
of  effort. 

In  a  few  crushing  months  of  recession,  un- 
employment and  Inflation  eroded  the  moder- 
ate gains  that  poor  and  minority  Americans 
painstakingly  made  o\'er  two  decades.  The 
death  of  a  mayor  ended  one  era  of  a  strug- 
gle for  minority  people  and  ushered  In  an- 
other. 

We  now  face  the  prospect  of  Intensive 
campaigning  for  the  office  of  mayor.  Racial 
polarization  and  deterioration  of  plans  In- 
tended to  reverse  the  outflow  from  Chicago 
of  Jobs  and  taxable  enterprise  are  possible 
consequences.  We  must  resnond  with  the 
mature  steps  necessary  to  open  up  the  politi- 
cal process,  while  we  find  remedies  for  racial 
antagonisms  and  attrition  of  the  city's  hu- 
man and  material  resotirces. 

The  Chicago  Urban  League,  our  special 
enterorlse.  Is  committed  to  preventive  and 
remedial  actions  to  brine  the  disadvantaged 
third  of  the  city's  residents  to  parity  with 
the  prlvl'oged  majority.  We  are  especially 
committed  to  ac^-Ievlne  eoulty  In  those 
things  that  determine  the  quality  of  life  and 
even  the  length  of  life,  including  Income,  en- 
vironment, and  education.  Ours  Is  a  most 
ambitious  undertaking.  The  disabilities  of 
poverty  and  social  dysfunction  are  so  de- 
structive of  the  hvman  spirit,  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  remedy  Is  available  Invites  rid- 
icule amon-r  some  poor.  The  oroposltlon  that 
hope  Is  Justlfled  risks  hostility  from  the  em- 
bittered hard  core. 

Let  us  turn  brtefly  to  the  events  and  con- 
ditions agaln.st  which  we  pit  our  organized 
optimism.  And  let  us  proceed  to  those  rem- 
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years  ago,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. A  unifying  leadership  and  a  willing- 
ness among  minorities  to  register  and  vote 
can  decisively  Increase  minority  influence  in 
city  hall,  the  statehouse.  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

Every  voting  age  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  every  voting  age  citizen  of  this 
great  Republic  has  the  obligation  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise.  But  no  group  of  people 
has  a  greater  obligation  than  do  Black 
people. 

Black  people  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  build  on  the  bitter  sacrifices  of  the  past 
and  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote,  a  right 
bought  with  blood,  tears,  suffering  and  even 
death. 

Black  people  face  too  many  disadvantages 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  ignoring  the  biggest 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  self-defense — the 
vote.  There  can  be  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
self-induced  powerlessncss.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  register,  to  imderstand  the 
issues  and  how  they  affect  black  and  poor 
people,  to  vote  and  to  get  our  friends  and 
neighbors  to  vote.  TYib  result  of  such  in- 
fluence, skillfully  and  sturdily  applied,  will 
be  higher  standards  of  living,  better  educa- 
tion, and  improvement  in  all  other  areas  in 
which  government  Impinges  upon  individual 
lives. 

An  overriding  social  phenomenon  in  20th 
Century  America  has  been  the  surge  of  popu- 
lation to  metropolitan  centers.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  century,  three-fourths  of  the 
population  nved  on  farms  or  In  rural  places. 
Today.  75  per  cent  of  all  Americans  live  in 
urban  places. 

A  remarkable  aspect  of  that  greatest  of 
all  migrations  is  that  within  the  past  Z^  to 
40  years,  most  urban  Americans  have  shifted 
from  the  core  cities  to  the  suburban  rings 
of  these  cities.  Thousands  of  factories  and 
other  Job-making  activities  have  also  left. 
Amenities  are  following  after  this  exodiis  or 
simply  disappearing  from  the  core  cities. 

But  the  non-white  minority  which  fol- 
lowed white  people  to  the  cities  has  not  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  suburbs.  Non-whites  are 
largely  unwanted  in  suburbia,  and  they  are 
largely  unable  to  afford  the  single  family 
homes  decreed  by  most  suburban  zoning. 
And  so  the  minority  laneuishes  in  decaving 
center  cities,  disproportionately  unemployed, 
disproportionately  dependent,  massively 
disillusioned. 

As  urban  systems  that  served  other  mV- 
grants  well  break  down  under  soaring  de- 
mand and  technological  change,  some  men 
predictably  become  predatorv.  Their  violence 
against  persons  and  pronerty  Is  endemic  in 
minority  communities.  The  dimensions  of 
the  problem  are  not  aaoreclated  bv  most 
Americans,  for  both  criminal  and  victim  are 
non-white,  and  they  lock  in  desperate  strug- 
gles for  .survival  unseen  and  unheard  in  dim 
crumbling  ghettoes. 

Not  all  crime  is  committed  bv  minorities, 
of  course.  Not  all  violence  aeainst  persons 
and  pronertv  in  the  core  city  can  be  rational- 
ized bv  the  drive  for  survival.  Some  anti- 
social behavior  prows  out  of  frustration,  des- 
pair, and  the  breakdown  of  family  and  com- 
munity life. 

Massive  failure  of  social  systems,  espe- 
cially the  criminal  Justice  system,  sheer  op- 
portunity for  gain  at  acceptable  risk,  and 
the  pressure  of  peers  must  bear  some  of  the 
blame. 

For  many  young  males  In  the  urban 
underclass,  their  first  confrontation  with  the 
police  is  tantamount  to  the  rites  of  puberty 
and  a  jail  term  is  a  "macho"  exercl.se  that 
confirnw  manhood. 

For  a  great  many  years,  we  have  witnes.sed 
the  dstructlon  of  black  personhood  and 
black  social  structures  by  racism,  and  the 
concurrent    decline    of    the    central    cities 


where  blacks  live.  Few  people  will  these 
processes.  Not  since  the  youth-led  turbu- 
lence of  the  '60's  has  the  charge  of  genocide 
been  regularly  made  against  majority  Amer- 
ica. It  is  an  Inappropriate  charge  today,  but 
the  unchallenged  trending  of  race  relations 
Is  cruel  and  frightening. 

Without  a  rational,  humane  approach  to 
the  needs  of  a  pluralistic  society,  the  ulti- 
mate choice  of  the  dominant  group  may  well 
lie  between  total  integration  of  the  minor- 
ity or  its  total  suppression.  Therefore,  de- 
spite neglect,  despite  institutionalized  rac- 
ism, minorities  can  not  relent  in  their 
struggle  for  lasting  Justice.  The  legacy  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  is  a  faith  that 
the  dream  cannot  be  denied  i.s  forever. 

Despite  the  recently  aborted  claim  of  one 
of  their  number  to  the  mayor's  chair,  blacks 
are  being  stirred  as  never  before  by  the 
prospects  of  political  power.  Each  new  elec- 
tion will  bring  them  opportunities  to  play 
a  larger  role  In  determining  their  own 
future. 

There  are  grave  dangers  ahead  for  the  so- 
cial and  economic  systems,  and  growing 
minority  political  power  alone  does  not 
guarantee  a  good  outcome. 

We  admire  the  stance  assumed  by  A.  Rob- 
bert  Abboud,  chairman.  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  in  his  recent  lecture  at  Harvard 
University.  The  cities  are  troubled,  he  ad- 
mitted, reciting  the  familiar,  chilling  litany 
of  ills.  But,  answering  his  own  question  of 
where  do  we  go  from  here,  Mr.  Abboud  de- 
clared the  core  cities  to  be  the  economic 
nerve  centers  and  the  cultural  mainstays 
of  metropolitan  areas.  Not  only  can  cities  be 
preserved  as  viable  entitles,  he  said,  they 
must  be  made  to  work  if  the  society  is  to 
hold  together.  The  Urban  League  sides  with 
him. 

We  side  with  him  when  he  calls  for  an  ex- 
panded innovative  role  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  attacking  urban  problems  of  un- 
employment, housing,  education  and  health 
care. 

We  side  with  him  In  calling  for  a  greater 
return  to  Chicago  of  tax  dollars  collected  by 
the  national  government  and  frequently 
used  to  develop  other  areas.  We  side  with 
Mr.  Abboud  when  he  observes  that  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  Chicago  call  for  increased 
local  commitment,  increased  local  effort,  in- 
creased taxes  and  a  strong  mayor  to  lead 
city  government. 

How  then  do  thase  of  us  who  agree  move 
from  accord  to  positive  results? 

One  man's  opinion  is  that  we  must  accept 
our  own  dicta  of  brothehood  and  begin  to 
set  right  the  gro.ssly  unjust,  inequitable  re- 
lationships among  people. 

Concurrently,  we  must  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic and  physical  environment  which  sup- 
ports our  interdependent  society. 

One  man  believes  that  we  must  return 
again  and  again  to  the  fundamental  moral- 
ity of  the  golden  rule,  "do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you"  and  to 
Integrity  in  our  words  and  works. 

One  man  believes  we  must  pursue  ex- 
cellence in  all  things  as  our  compact  with 
him  who  gave  us  talents. 

One  man  believes  we  must  protect  and 
preserve  the  family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
society. 

One  man  believes  that  we  must  each  pre- 
pare for  responsibility  outside  our  personal 
needs  and  accept  it  when  it  comes. 

One  man  believes  we  m\ist  develop  leaders 
with  courage  and  ability  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  and  the  challenges  that  will 
come.  One  man  believes  we  must  dare  to 
hope  for  brighter  tomorrows. 

Responsibility  and  leadership  are  urgent 
concerns.  Each  of  us,  in  what  we  do,  or  in 
what  we  fail  to  do  when  called  upon  to  act, 
bears  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  the 
fate  of  all  of  us.  We  carried  this  message 
to    minority    Chlcagoans    last    year,    urging 
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them  to  register  and  vote.  We  said  to  them 
that  their  freedom  was  meaningless  unless 
they  exercised  it  by  voting.  Some  said  their 
freedom  was  Indeed  meaningless.  But  fifty 
thousand  heard  us  and  responded. 

We  are  entering  a  season  when  Individual 
citizens  in  their  partisan  nominating  elec- 
tions and  in  a  general  election  for  mayor 
must  accept  responsibility  as  never  before 
for  voting  or  for  not  voting.  The  Chicago 
Urban  League,  with  others,  has  reinstltuted 
its  voter  registration  program.  In  the  weeks 
Immediately  ahead  we  will  go  Into  the  homes 
and  into  the  housing  projects  and  Into  the 
churches  and  the  communities  with  the  word 
that  each  voter  makes  a  difference. 

There  are  about  785,000  black  people  of 
voting  age.  Only  about  463,00  are  registered 
to  vote  and  an  even  smaller  nvimber  go  to 
the  polls.  In  the  last  Presidential  election, 
about  a  third  of  the  eligible  blacks  voted 
which  is  a  deplorable  situation.  The  goal  of 
the  Chicago  Urban  League  and  the  peoples 
coalition  is  to  register  each  and  every  one  of 
these  unregistered  voters  and  then  encourage 
them  to  go  to  the  polls. 

A  responsible  black  electorate  can  help  lead 
Chicago  into  a  new  era  by  its  vote  for  mayor 
on  April  19  and  June  7. 

Strong  personal  opinions  of  some  of  our 
members  notwithstanding,  the  urban  league 
is  constrained  from  Involvement  in  partisan 
politics.  These  constalnts  do  not  preclude  In- 
telligent analysis  of  situations,  nor  do  they 
prevent  us  from  stating  the  qualifications  we 
believe  leadership  requires. 

As  an  agency  that  has  observed  and  re- 
ported the  facts  and  implications  of  the 
changing  demographics  of  the  city,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  question  of  whether  a  black 
person  can  be  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
as  It  Is  a  question  of  when. 

We  have  projected  that  as  a  probability  in 
1983,  and  a  possibility  in  1979  based  on  con- 
tinued population  change  alone.  But  ethnic 
ratio  is  not  the  sole  determinant  of  who  can 
be  elected  at  a  given  time. 

Surely  it  reflects  a  narrow,  prejudiced  view 
of  white  Americans  to  suggest  that  they  will 
not  vote  for  another  American  for  public 
office.  If  he  Is  black.  Worse,  it  is  a  lie  that 
denies  the  performance  of  millions  who  ca-st 
ballots  for  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts; 
Mervin  Dymally,  Lt.  Governor  of  California; 
George  Brown,  Lt.  Governor  of  Colorado;  An- 
drew Young,  former  Congerssman  of  Georgia; 
Thomas  Bradley,  mayor  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
others. 

Can  it  be  no  less  a  disservice  to  black 
Chlcagoans  to  suggest  that  they  will  consider 
nothing  but  race  in  a  mayoral  election? 

The  perception  of  power  in  city  hall  should 
not  so  blind  any  group  that  It  Ignores  prin- 
ciple or  reality  in  a  reach  for  that  power.  A 
black  mayor  for  the  wrong  reasons  would  be 
a  disaster;  a  white  mayor  for  the  wrong 
reasons  would  be  a  catastrophe. 

We  should  look  to  the  demands  of  the 
Office  In  establlshig  our  criteria  for  the  can- 
didates and  in  setting  our  courses  for  the 
campaign.  Let  us  remember  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  the  priorities  In  which  they  must  be 
addressed,  in  choosing  our  leader. 

The  mayor  must  be  a  person  of  Impeccable 
Integrity.  By  nature,  he  must  reject  the 
temptations  toward  aggrandizement  and  fa- 
voritism. 

The  mayor  must  have  managerial  ability. 
The  mayor  must  have  a  keen  comprehen- 
sion of  the  makeup  and  needs  of  the  city.  He 
must  appreciate  its  racial  and  ethnic  diver- 
sity, and  he  must  understand  in  practical 
terms,  the  goals  and  preferences  of  these 
groups. 

The  mayor  must  be  able  to  Instill  con- 
fidence. He  must  be  a  credible  leader  in 
whom  people  believe,  and  who  inspires  peo- 
ple to  believe  in  themselves. 

The  mayor  must  be  able  to  win  the  coop- 


eration of  all  legitimate  Interests.  He  must  be 
able  to  bridge  racial  difference  and  reduce 
polarization.  He  must  be  able  to  maintain 
and  advance  the  cooperation  that  now  exists 
among  business,  labor,  political  Interests  and 
organized  neighborhood  civic  groups. 

He  must  have  energy,  good  health  and 
stamina,  and  the  willingness  to  work  long 
hours. 

He  must  be  committed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  must  literally  love  this  place  as 
so  many  of  us  do. 

He  must  have  imagination  and  skills  to 
generate  funds  to  help  run  the  city.  He  must 
be  able  to  win  revenue,  and  concessions  from 
the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and  he 
must  be  effective  in  attracting  and  holding 
business  here. 

He  must  have  the  political  acumen  to  deal 
effectively  with  officeholders,  his  own  fol- 
lowers and  opposing  partisans.  He  must  be 
accessible,  open  and  communicative. 

Grave  responsibilities  attach  to  the  role 
of  free  men  in  society — the  paying  of  taxes, 
observance  of  laws  and  ordinances,  protec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  property,  defense 
of  peace,  support  of  charity,  and  periodic  se- 
lection of  those  who  will  hold  public  office. 
All  of  these  responsibilities  are  implicit  In 
the  services  tlie  urban  league  provides  people. 
But  none  exceeds  our  responsibility  to  our 
children. 

Our  young  are  the  hope  for  our  future  and 
the  reason  for  our  planning.  Our  obligation 
to  them  in  part  is  to  provide  each  with  the 
fullest  opoortunity  to  develop  his  potential 
for  self  realization  and  service.  The  tradition 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  here  is  old- 
er than  our  statehood.  The  first  U.S.  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  every  sixteenth  section 
of  the  land  that  was  to  become  Illinois,  be 
set  aside  to  fund  public  education.  That 
ordinance  of  1787  established  the  principle 
of  equality  here,  and  generations  have  sus- 
tained the  founder's  hopes. 

Sadly,  the  present  managers  of  Chicago 
public  schools  do  not  merit  Inclusion  among 
those  who  kept  the  faith.  It  Is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Chicago  Urban  League  that  the 
system  persists  In  a  distribution  of  special 
purpose  resources  that  favors  the  privileged 
and  penalizes  those  most  in  need  of  compen- 
satory help. 

State  funds  that  were  intended  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  have  been  so  used 
tliat  they  have  increased  the  educational  dis- 
advantage of  the  minority  poor.  Further,  the 
administration  has  endorsed  the  tragic  re- 
sult of  its  error,  by  defending  continued 
privilege  for  the  privileged. 

We  submit  that  ".  .  .  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren need  relatively  more  of  the  formal, 
professional  services  of  education  institu- 
tions, as  compensation  for  what  Is  lacking  in 
the  home  and  community  environment;  and 
conversely,  children  with  home  and  com- 
munity advantages  need  relatively  less  from 
the  formal  institutions." 

We  cannot  endure  as  a  healthy  society 
with  two-thirds  of  our  people  well  educated 
and  adequately  employed  and  one-third 
poorly  educated  and  marginally  employable. 
If  no  other  agencies  intervene,  the  poorly 
educated  themselves  will  strike  out  against 
the  injustice. 

We  cannot  tolerate  administrative  deci- 
sions in  our  schools  that  sow  class  antag- 
onism where  seeds  of  opportunity  should  be 
planted.  We  must  have  the  honest  deter- 
mination to  correct  wrongs  and  dismiss  those 
who  are  responsible. 

We  are  well  along  toward  political  patterns 
and  economic  relationships  and  exercises  of 
populist  power  in  Chicago  such  as  we  have 
never  known.  The  prospect  calls  for  leader- 
ship on  a  scale  we  have  never  known. 

The  changing  character  of  the  city  charges 
the  talented  to  combine  excellence  and  re- 
sponsibility and  to  act  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  need  is  great  for  such  men  and 


women  to  provide  leadership.  Business  needs 
minority  leaders,  education  needs  minority 
leaders,  labor  needs  them,  and  so  do  hospi- 
tals, community  centers,  charities,  block 
clubs,  and  every  other  endeavor  in  which 
people  band  together  to  reach  legitimate 
common  goals. 

Black  people  helped  make  this  country.  We 
planted  America's  tobacco,  we  toted  its  cot- 
ton, we  lifted  its  bales.  We  sank  the  canals 
and  laid  the  railroad  tracks  that  link  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  Tree  of  Liberty 
Is  watered  with  our  blood,  our  sweat,  and 
our  tears.  We've  died  In  every  war  from 
Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 

So  we're  saying  to  the  City  of  Chicago  that 
now  is  the  time;  now  is  the  time  to  recog- 
nize the  potential  that  Is  in  us;  now  Is  the 
time  to  correct  past  injustices.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Jobs  in  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. Now  Is  the  time  for  the  education 
and  training  of  our  youth.  We've  kept  our 
faith  In  this  city  and  now  Is  the  time  for  this 
city  to  show  Its  faith  in  us.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Chicago  to  rebuild  evacuated  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  listen  to  the  black  and  the  poor. 

In  the  words  of  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
we  have  come  to  "the  place  for  which  our 
fathers  signed."  Being  here  we  have  found 
not  a  garden,  but  a  field  to  be  tilled  and 
planted.  We  have  looked  upon  freedom  and 
found  not  a  reward  but  an  opportunity. 

Let  us  agree  that  we  have  not  met  the 
challenge  of  our  opportunities  In  the  past, 
but  black  and  white,  Jew  and  gentile,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor 
together,  let  us  then  accept  the  challenge 
of  Frederick  Douglass  who  In  1894  said: 

"Put  away  your  prejudices.  Banish  the  idea 
that  one  class  must  rule  over  another.  Recog- 
nize the  fact,  that  the  humblest  citizens  are 
as  worthy  of  protection  as  are  those  of  the 
highest  and  your  problem  will  be  solved. 
Based  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth. 
Justice  and  humanity,  with  no  class  having 
cause  for  complaint  or  grievance,  your  re- 
public wil  stand  and  fiourish  forever." 

Thank  you  very  much  and  God  Bless  you 
all. 


TRIBUTE  TO   STATE   SENATOR 
DAVE  MANNING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  1977,  the  Montana  State  Sen- 
ate paid  tribute  to  State  Senator  Dave 
Manning  who  has  served  in  the  State 
legislature  longer  than  any  otlier  person 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Manning  was  first  elected  to 
the  Montana  House  of  Representatives 
in  1933  and  served  in  that  body  through 
1939:  he  was  Speaker  in  the  1939  session. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  him 
in  1937,  his  third  term,  my  first.  In  1940 
Dave  was  elected  to  the  Montana  Senate 
and  has  served  there  continuously  ever 
since. 

Three  times  Senator  Manning  has 
been  elected  Interim  President  of  the 
Senate  and  in  that  capacity  has  served 
as  acting  Governor  of  Montana  under 
the  administrations  of  Governors  Ayers, 
Aronson,  and  Babcock. 

A  quiet  spoken  man.  Senator  Manning 
has  always  been  able  to  find  some  com- 
mon ground  for  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. His  vast  experience,  his  memory 
of  activities  in  other  legislatures,  his 
commonsense  approach  to  legislation 
h^s  made  him  one  of  Montana's  most 
valuable  resources.  Incidentally,  Febru- 
ar>'  27  was  Senator  Manning's  80th 
birthday.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  America's  legislators  and  send 
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birthday    greetings    to    an 
citizen. 


SENATOR    CLIFFORD    P 
SENATE       PRAYER 
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Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senate 
fast,    which    meets    every 
morning,  is  an  inspiring 
Members  of  the  Senate  w 
in  this  weekly  session  of 
devotion.  Regardless  of  po 
ences,  spiritual  bonds  can  b( 
persons  in  public  life 
"Nation  under  God." 

Each  week  a  different 
the  Prayer  Breakfast.  Recently 
Clifford  Hansen,  past  cha  rman 
group,  former  Governor  of 
classmate  of  mine,  and  a  va, 
all  of  us  spoke  to  the  grotp 
"heady"  experience  of  beini ; 
ator.  He  pointed  out  that  w 
with  humility  and  learn 
cessors  the  pitfalls  and  opi^ortunities 
public  service. 

I  share  this  meaningful 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  uninimous 
sent  to  have  Senator  Hansi:n 
discussion  printed  in  the  R  !cord 

There  being  no  objectior 
sion  was  ordered  to  be  pointed 
Record,  as  follows: 
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PRAYEr.     Breakfast:     SrNATOR 
Hansen 


During   next   week's  recess, 
certain  to  be  called  upon  to 
our  actions  as  Senators  in 
over  the  pay  raise.  Despite 
may  be,  the  average  person 
impression  that  members  of 
feet,  are  agreeing  to  abide  by 
ethical  standards,  if  our  salarifes 
do  not  propose  to  debate  the  li^ue 
tificatlon  for  a  salary  raise, 
like  to  review  some  past  hlstor; 

It  has  often  times  been 
Is  nothing  new  under  the  sur 
Watergate,   the  continuing 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  gain  tl 
Influence   with    their   leglslat>rs, 
standards  that  mankind  kep; 
ones  which  could  be  substltu 
headlines.    Aside    from    nam^s 
places,  that  earlier  behavior 
of    it,    would    be    Just    as 
timely  as  are  today's  headlines 

Will   Durant.   in  his  story 
gives  us  an  intimate  Insight  i<ito 
havlor.   This   distinguished 
amines  all  of  the  major  ph 
life,  work  and  culture  in  thel 
operations.   The  weakne.ss  of 
to   an    interpretation    of    his 
method — lies  In  the  impossibtljty 
speaking  with  first  hand 
aspect  of  a  complex  civilization 
thousand  years. 

We  may  seek  perspective 
by  studying  the  relations  of 
or  through  history  by  studyint 
of  events  in  time.  We  shall  lea  rn 
nature    of    man    by    watching 
through  sixty  centuries  than 
to  and  Aristotle,  Spinoza  and 
losophy,"   said    Nietzsche, 
forfeit  to  history." 

The  study  of  antiquity  is 
worthless  except   as  it  may 
drama,  or  Illuminates  our 
The  rise  of  Rome  from  a 
world  mastery.  Its  achievement 
turles  of  security  and  peace  fr^m 
to    Gibraltar    and    from    the 
Hadrian's  Wall,  its  spread   ol 
zation  over  the  Mediterranea  fi 
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European  world,  its  struggle  to  preserve  its 
ordered  realm  from  a  surrounding  sea  of 
barbarism,  its  long,  slov/  crumbling  and  final 
catastrophic  collapse  into  darkness  and 
chaos — this  Is  surely  the  greatest  drama  ever 
played  by  man;  unless  it  be  that  other  drama 
which  began  when  Caesar  and  Christ  stood 
face  to  face  in  Pilate's  court,  and  continued 
until  a  handful  of  hunted  Christians  had 
grown  by  time  and  patience,  and  through 
persecution  and  terror,  to  be  first  the  allies, 
then  the  masters,  and  at  last  the  heirs  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  history. 

This  composite  view  of  man's  entire  ex- 
perience— the  study  of  a  clvUizatlon  In  Its 
total  scope  and  life,  may  help  us  chart  or  at 
least  anticipate  our  own  cultural  trajectory 
today  and  be  warned  or  encourage  by  the 
ancient  aftermath  of  a  modern  phase. 

Durant  reminds  us  that  dictators  have  ever 
used  the  same  methods.  The  dole  was  re- 
sorted to  more  than  a  century  before  Christ 
and  the  first  Roman  labor  union  was  estab- 
lished about  600  B.C.  Bank  failures,  pork  bar- 
rels, depressions,  governmental  projects  and 
regulations,  State  Socialism,  war-time  pri- 
ority plans,  electoral  corruption,  pressure 
groups,  trade  associations  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  ancient  Rome  are  certainly  pres- 
ent in  our  era. 

Durant  notes,  following  the  death  of  Sulla 
in  ancient  Rome,  the  courts  sunk  into  cor- 
ruption. Oaths  had  lost  all  value  as  testi- 
mony; perjury  was  as  common  as  bribery. 
Marcus  Messala,  being  Indicted  for  buying 
his  election  to  the  consulate,  was  unanl- 
mou'sly  acquitted,  though  even  his  friends 
acknowledged  his  guilt.  "Trials  are  now  man- 
aged so  venally,"  wrote  Cicero  to  his  son, 
"that  no  man  will  ever  be  condemned  here- 
after except  for  murder."  He  should  have 
said,  "no  man  of  means";  for  "without  money 
and  a  good  lawyer,"  said  another  advocate  at 
this  period  "a  plain,  simple  defendant  may 
be  accused  of  any  crime  which  he  has  not 
committed,  and  will  certainly  be  convicted." 
Lentulus  Sura,  having  been  acquitted  by 
two  votes,  mourned  the  extra  expense  he  had 
gone  to  In  bribing  one  more  Judge  than  he 
had  needed. 

Every  trick,  every  connivance,  was  tried 
then,  Including  sex,  graft,  influence-ped- 
dling, gifts,  dishonesty — the  whole  gamut. 
So,  whUe  the  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same.  It  does  not  lessen  the 
need  for  all  of  us  to  continue  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  and  obligations  as  part 
of  a  relatively  small  group  of  people  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  provide  part  of  the 
leadership   for  our  government. 

Our  problems  and  the  difficulties  of  life 
come  about  not  because  of  a  failure  of  law. 
or  of  institutions,  but  rather  because  we  fail 
to  observe  the  law.  Greed,  corruption,  lust, 
envy,  covetousness.  pride,  desire  for  power, 
surely  are  emotions  not  uncommon  to  most 
of  us.  Normally,  as  we  grow  older,  time  has  a 
way  of  sorting  out  enduring  values.  Perhaps 
the  increasing  awareness  of  the  temporal 
nature  of  life  with  the  realization  of  death 
becoming  ever  more  proximate  changes  our 
perspective.  Doubtless,  we  all  have  asked 
ourselves:  Will  my  having  lived  really  make 
any  difference? 

During  the  long  Antarctic  winter  of  1934, 
alone.  Admiral  Richard  E.  B>Td  nearly  lost 
his  life  not  far  from  the  South  Pole.  Given 
self-imposed  time  to  contemplate,  he  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  family  and  the 
value  of  living  a  life  which  merits  the  love 
and  respect  of  members  of  one's  immediate 
family — those  who  know  him  best.  All  of  the 
other  goals  are  of  fleeting  importance.  Their 
merit  Is  ephemeral — worthless  evidences  of 
hollow  accomplishments  and  victories.  He 
wrote: 

"At  the  end.  only  two  things  really  matter 
to  a  man,  regardless  of  who  he  Is:  and  they 
are  the  affection  and  understanding  of  his 
family.  Anything  and  everything  else  he 
creates  are  insubstantial;  they  are  ships  given 


over  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  tides  of 
prejudice.  But  the  family  is  an  everlasting 
anchorage,  a  quiet  harbor  where  a  man's 
ships  can  De  left  to  swing  In  the  moorings 
of  pride  and  loyalty." 

There  Is  a  parallel  between  Admiral  Byrd 
and  those  members  of  the  Ill-fated  Scott 
party.  This  group  of  Englishmen  made  a 
dangerous  dash  for  the  South  Pole.  Disap- 
pointed and  disillusioned  to  find  that 
Amundson.  the  Norwegian,  had  already 
achieved  that  honor  before  them,  they  started 
their  unhappy  trek  back  to  the  base  camp. 
Early  on,  one  of  the  five  weakened  and  died. 
Another,  knowing  that  an  accident  which 
Injured  him  would  hopelessly  delay  the  other 
men  from  returning  to  their  base  safely, 
quietly  walked  out  Into  the  Jaws  of  a  raging 
antarctic  blizzard.  He  was  not  seen  again. 

Scott  kept  a  diary.  Found  with  his  frozen 
corpse  and  those  of  his  two  remaining  com- 
panions, eight  months  later,  it  speaks  elo- 
quently of  his  love  of  his  family  and  his 
respect  and  concern  for  Great  Britain. 

"I  do  not  regret  this  Journey.  We  took 
risks,  we  knew  we  took  them.  Therefore,  we 
have  no  cause  for  complaint.  We  bow  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  determined  still  to  do  our 
best  to  the  last. 

"Had  we  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  the  hardihood,  endurance  and  cour- 
age of  my  companions  which  would  have 
stirred  the  heart  of  every  Englishman.  These 
notes  and  our  dead  bodies  tell  the  tale  .  .  ." 

"It  seems  a  pity,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can 
write  any  more,"  was  Captain  Scott's  final 
entry  In  his  diary,  when  every  slightest  move- 
ment must  have  been  agony.  And  then, 
thinking  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  family 
and  the  families  of  the  men  who.  lay  dead 
beside  him,  he  added,  "For  God's  sake  look 
after  our  people!"  Those  were  his  last  words 
before  the  pencil  slipped  forever  from  his 
frozen  grasp. 

Earlier,  knowing  that  the  party  would  not 
make  It  back  to  the  base  camp,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  a  dear  friend.  Sir  James  Barrle: 

"We  are  very  near  the  end,  but  have  not 
and  will  not  lose  our  good  cheer.  We  did  In- 
tend to  finish  ourselves  (they  had  carried 
opium  along  for  Just  such  an  emergency) 
when  th'ngs  proved  like  this,  but  have  de- 
cided to  die  naturally  ...  I  want  you  to 
think  well  of  me  and  my  end  ...  As  a  dying 
man,  my  dear  friend,  be  good  to  my  wife 
and  child!" 

This  busine<;s  of  being  a  United  States 
Senator  Is  a  heady  experience.  The  attention 
that  1"!  paid  to  us,  the  deference  accorded  us, 
the  skUlful  and  cunning  behavior  of  some 
around  us  to  gain  nower  or  Imnortance,  or 
to  achieve  a  certain  material  goal,  can  be 
oulte  as  Intoxicating  as  reading  our  own 
press  releases.  It  would  be  useful  for  each 
of  us.  when  we  first  set  foot  here  as  a  new 
memlaer.  to  have  the  chance,  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  to  meet  at  length  with  others 
who  have  gone  thU  way  before.  We  could 
learn  much  from  them— the  fleeting  promi- 
nence which  we  will  assume  for  a  time,  the 
ways  In  which  we  can  expect  to  be  Influ- 
enced, the  pitfalls  which  have  entrapped 
others.  The  importance,  the  ability,  the  wis- 
dom that  the  acclaim  of  others,  sometimes 
with  devious  purpose,  ascribe  to  us.  Is  often 
not  honest  nor  genuine.  We  need  great 
awareness  of  the  validity  of  criticisms  and 
cautions  of  families,  especially  wives.  Here 
particularly,  the  voice  of  conscience  In  order 
to  be  heard,  requires  amplification.  We  need 
to  appreciate  the  relevance  of  religion  to  our 
everyday  activities. 

I  believe  no  institution  of  government  can 
ensure  a  better  life  for  all  of  our  people. 
While  our  institutions  are  far  from  perfect. 
If  we  win  keep  a  relative  skepticism  about 
human  nature,  first  challenging  our  own 
goals  and  motives,  if  we  never  forget  that 
Christian  tradition  underlying  the  bedrock 
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principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  it  will  be  useful.  And  our  lives, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Luke,  Chapter  6,  verses  43  through  44,  says 
it  so  well: 

"Enter  ye  In  at  the  strait  gate:  for  wide 
is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  lead- 
eth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which 
go  In  thereat:  becau!=e  strait  Is  the  gate  and 
narrow  Is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it." 


SHE  LOVES  TEACHING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  in  this  country  of 
the  worth  of  our  older  citizens.  Their 
skills,  experiences,  historical  back- 
grounds, and  enthusiasm  have  oftentimes 
been  wasted.  But  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  these  talented  persons  mak- 
ing their  way  back  into  many  fields. 

For  example,  there  is  a  trend  among 
universities  and  colleges  to  ask  retired 
professors  to  return  to  their  areas  of  dis- 
cipline as  advisors,  consultants  and  ac- 
tive teachers. 

Arts  and  skills  of  the  past  are  often 
taught  by  elderly  persons  to  young  stu- 
dents with  an  eagerness  to  learn  of  days 
past. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  elderly  trained  as 
paralegal  and  paraprofessionals  to  work 
with  other  older  persons  to  give  advice, 
counseling  and  technical  assistance. 

One  of  the  more  enjoyable  relation- 
ships to  witness  is  that  of  the  elderly  in- 
structor with  the  young  child.  I  have 
often  watched  RSVP  and  Foster  Grand- 
parents participants  woik  with  the  very 
young  children  with  much  patience  and 
love. 

We  have  such  a  patient  and  loving 
woman  in  Idaho.  Her  name  is  Minnie 
Fitzgerald  and  she  goes  w  school  three 
mornings  a  week  to  help  her  "grand- 
children" and  their  teachers.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  Idaho  Statesman 
story  about  Minnie  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WHrTNEY  School  Grandmother:  Ske  Loves 

Teaching 

(By  Randy  McCarthy) 

Three  mornings  each  week,  82-year-old 
Minnie  Fitzgerald  waits  for  the  city  bus 
that  takes  her  to  school.  Her  labcr  of  love  is 
helping  7-year-old  students— here  never- 
ending  stream  of  "grandchildren" — at  Whit- 
ney Elementary  School,  1609  Owyhee. 

"I  love  children,"  said  Fitzgerald,  who 
each  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  is  a 
teachers  aide  in  second-grade  classes  »t 
Whitney  Elementary  School,  1609  South 
Owyhee. 

Fitzgerald,  a  slight,  bespectacled  woman 
with  white  hair,  was  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Minnesota  for 
25  years  before  retiring  12  years  ago.  But  the 
lure  of  the  classroom  and  a  request  from  a 
friend  brought  her  back  four  years  ago. 

"Mrs.  (Vera)  Kester  and  I  are  members  of 
the  same  church,  and  she  asked  me  if  I 
would  come  back,"  Fitzgerald  said  of  one  of 
the  three  second-grade  teachers  she  assists. 
"I've  been  here  ever  since." 

At  the  Boise  school  volunteers  conference 
last  week  Fitzgerald,  the  school  district's  old- 
est regularly  working  volunteer  was  honored 


as  "the  grandmother  of  hundreds  of  children 
at  Whitney  School."  Fitzgerald  was  given  a 
framed  color  picture  of  herself  working  In 
the  classroom.  The  picture  hangs  in  her  liv- 
ing room,  beneath  a  picture  of  her  late 
husband. 

During  her  day.  Fitzgerald  grades  tests, 
helps  students  and  generally  supplies  the 
teachers  with  another  pair  of  hands.  "I  do 
anything  they  want  me  to  do,"  she  said. 

Monday,  while  almost  two  dozen  other 
youngsters  tolled  over  their  workbooks,  a 
pony-tailed  girl  sat  alertly  in  her  tiny  chair 
while  Fitzgerald  quizzed  the  girl  on  her  spell- 
ing, as  she  had  hundreds  of  other  children 
in  the  past. 

"Spell  'singer'  .  .  .  one  who  sings."  Fitz- 
gerald asked  In  her  soft,  unmistakably  teach- 
er's voice.  The  girl  answered  correctly  with 
a  string  of  letters.  "Good."  Fitzgerald  said, 
smiling  at  the  youngster,  who  clasped  both 
sides  of  her  chair. 

Fitzgerald  licked  her  right  thumb  and  con- 
tinued through  the  handful  of  well-worn 
cards.  "Spell  'camp,'  "  she  said. 

Across  the  room,  a  brown-haired  girl,  a 
long  yellow  pencil  wiggling  in  her  hand, 
glanced  back  at  Fitzgerald.  "She's  nice."  the 
girl  grinned. 

Dressed  in  a  red  and  white  dress,  a  scarf 
knotted  at  her  throat,  Fitzgerald  earlier  had 
sat  behind  two  tall  stacks  of  workbooks  and 
talked  of  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
thiee  of  whom  also  are  teachers. 

One  of  her  daughters  and  two  of  her 
granddaughters  are  music  teachers,  attracted 
to  teaching  by  the  homework  Fitzgerald 
brought  home  and  the  activities  that  kept  her 
at  school. 

"I  didn't  get  help  like  this  when  I  was  a 
teacher"  Fitzgerald  said. 

She  taught  one  year  before  she  was  mar- 
ried, but  quit  until  her  four  children  were 
In  high  school.  She  taught  25  years,  retired 
and  was  a  substitute  teacher  one  year  before 
starting  at  Whitney. 

"I've  always  liked  to  teach,"  Fitzgerald  said. 
During  those  years,  she  has  seen  buzzers 
take  the  place  of  school  bells,  overhead  pro- 
jectors replace  blackboards  and  Dick  and 
Jane  retire  from  reading  texts. 

But  Fitzgerald  said  she  plans  soon  to  leave 
the  chatter  of  the  classroom  for  the  quiet  of 
her  home  and  the  landscapes  she  likes  to 
paint.  "I'm  getting  kind  of  anxious  to  stay 
home  and  paint." 


SENATOR  PERCY  COMMENDS  AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  GRIFFIN 
BELL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  January 
25,  in  connection  with  the  nomination 
of  Griffin  Bell  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  I  indicated  that  I 
would  make  special  note  of  those  actions 
by  the  Attorney  General  which  indicate 
that  my  concerns  about  him  were  mis- 
placed. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  my  first  public  comments 
on  this  pledge. 

First,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  front 
page  story  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  Sunday,  February  6,  entitled  "Bell  Or- 
ders Probe  of  Wilmington  10  Civil  Rights 
Case,"  which  describes  the  role  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell  has  played  in  putting 
the  investigation  on  a  priority  basis.  The 
purpose  of  the  investigation  will  be  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  civil  rights 
of  the  10  persons  convicted  were  violated 
by  State  prosecutors  and  a  Treasury 
agent  before  and  during  the  trial. 


I  commend  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  sensitivity  to  the  possible  violation  of 
the  civil  rights  of  these  individuals.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  investigation,  now 
beng  conducted  as  a  very  active,  high 
priority  matter  by  the  FBI,  turns  out,  the 
Attorney  General's  action  Is  commend- 
able. 

Second,  I  believe  the  Attorney  General 
is  to  be  commended  for  appointments  he 
has  made  to  Department  of  Justice  posts. 
He  has  brought  highly  qualified  women 
and  minorities  into  top  levels  of  the  De- 
partment, showing  his  sensitivity  to  the 
need  for  Government  to  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  providing 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  story  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Bell  Orders  Probe  of  Wilmington  10  Civil 

Rights  Case 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

The  FBI  is  making  a  "very  active,  high 
priority"  investigation  into  the  civil  rights 
case  of  the  "Wilmington  10." 

Atty.  Gen.  Griffin  Bell  put  the  Investiga- 
tion on  a  priority  status  after  a  meeting  in 
his  office  last  Wednesday. 

On  Bell's  orders,  the  Justice  Department's 
civil  rights  chief,  Stanley  Pottlnger,  told  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley  to  press  the  investi- 
gation. 

Tills  Is  one  of  a  series  of  new  developments 
on  the  case  that  is  emerging  again  as  a  major 
civil  rights  cause.  The  case  also  could  pose  a 
challenge  for  Bell,  whose  nomination  was  op- 
posed by  some  civil  rights  advocates  because 
of  his  record  In  that  field. 

The  "Wilmington  10"  are  one  black  man, 
eight  black  youths  and  a  white  woman,  con- 
victed of  Joining  In  the  firebomblng  of  a 
white-owned  grocery  store  and  other  vlo- 
^J»rtce  In  Wilmington,  N.C.,  after  a  period  of 
racial  unrest  in  the  black  community  there 
six  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Chavls.  tlnlted  Church 
of  Christ  minister  and  a  civil  rights  activist, 
got   the  longest  prison   term:    a  maximum 

Two  prosecution  witnesses  in  the  case  have 
since  given  statements  saying  they  were 
coerced  or  coaxed  Into  giving  testimony  to 
help  convict  Chavls,  eight  high  school  stu- 
dents and   the  woman.   Ann   Shepard. 

The  federal  Investlga'ion  Is  aimed  accord- 
ing to  the  Justice  Department,  at  determin- 
ing whether  the  civil  rights  of  the  10  persons 
were  violated  by  state  prosecutors  and  a  now- 
retired  Treasury  agent  before  or  during  the 
trial. 

Other  new  developments  in  the  case  in- 
clude : 

Lawyers  for  Chavls  and  the  eight  students 
Friday  asked  a  state  court  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  order  a  new  trial  because  of  the  two 
witnesses'  statements. 

Leaders  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
have  urged  North  Carolina's  new  governor, 
James  B.  Hunt,  to  begin  a  state  investiga- 
tion of  the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

Private  civil  rights  groups  are  attempting 
to  organize  a  delegation  to  visit  Hunt  in 
Raleigh.  The  governor  may  be  urged  to  par- 
don the  Wilmington  10. 

Rep.  John  Conyers,  D-Mich.,  a  Black  Cau- 
cus leader  who  sat  in  on  Wednesday's  meet- 
ing at  the  Justice  Department,  and  his  staff 
have  been  pursuing  the  case  as  a  "very  sym- 
bolic example  of  v/hat  happened  to  civil 
rights  leaders  and  to  a  lot  of  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations." 

The  case  arose  in  January  1971  after  black 
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students   had   boycotted   a   h 
Wilmington,  complaining  that 
allowed  to  commemorate  the 
Martin  Lvither  King.  Jr 

A  series  of  racial  disturbancfes 
and  Chavis  went  to  Wilmlngto  j 
cutlon  charged  that  he  was 
plot  to  firebomb  a  white-owned 
In    the    black    neighborhood 
policemen  and  firemen. 

After  the  store  was  burned 
youth  was  shot  dead  during  th- 
gunfire  on  the  night  of  Feb.  5, 
protest  marches  were  staged. 

At  one  of  these,  police  Iden 
youth.    Allen    Ray    Hall.    He    1 
rested  on  unrelated  assault 
ultimately  became  the  chief 
ness  In  the  case.  He,  too,  was 
role  In  the  violence  and  has 
of  a  12-ycar  sentence. 

The  trial  was  moved  to  thi 
county    and    held    in    the    srr 
Burgaw,   N.C.   After   the   jury 
guilty.  Chavis  was  sentenced 
to    34    years,    the    eight   youth; 
sentences  ranging  from  23  to 
Shepard.  convicted  of  being 
was  sentenced  to  a  maximum  o 

When    the    Wilmington    10   1 
their  convictions  to  the 
1975.  their  case  drew  major 
the   civil   rights   movement, 
grams  were  sent  to  the  court 
hear  the  case. 

But.  on  Jan.  19  last  year,  the 
without  comment  to  review 
and  the  Wilmington  10  went 

Defense  lawyers  In  April 
court  in  Halelgh  seeking 
claiming   that   their   proccdurs  I 
been  violated  by  the  way  the 
ducted.  That  request  Is  still 

The    case    gained    new    Impi^ 
when   Hall   gave  police  a 
he  had  lied  en  the  stand  wheji 
he  had  not  been  pressured  to 
against  Chavis  and  the  others. 

Hall  has  always  been  regardeb 
tral   figure   In   the  prosecution, 
testified  he  heard  Chavis  urge 
Ing  of  the  grocery  store  and 
bush"  of  policemen  and  fireman 
arrived  to  fight  the  flre. 

In  a  statement  dated  Sept. 
"I  did   not  know  Ben   Chavis 
Wilmington  Ten  until  Mr.  (Jay 
prosecutor)   told  me  there 
not  see  any  of  the  Wilmington 
thing  wrong. 

"The  detective  told  me  that 
along  with  them  that  they  covfld 
prison   for  life.  But  I  will  go 
tell   what   Mr.   Stroud   and   th|m 
do  .  .     .  The  police  and  Mr 
what  to  say  in  court." 

Wilmington  police  said  at 
Hall  had  told  them  he  wrote 
after   eettlng   a  teleohone  car 
his  mlsslns  girl  friend,  Sandra 
has  denied  that. 

La-^t    October    the    chief 
James  E.  Ferguson  of  Charlotte 
federal   court  In  Raleigh   to 
statement. 

In  a  sworn  statement  filed 
Hall  said  the  prosecutors  had 
Chavis  "was  going  to  have 
mother  or  one  of  my  brother  i 
him  "what  to  sav  In  court"  and 
on  how  to  Identify  the 

Hal!  also  swore  that  Treasuikr 
nam  S    Walden.  who  had 
the  Wilmington  firebomblng 
viewed  Hall,  had  showed  him 
"Molotov   cocktails"    and    had 
testlfv  that  he   had   seen 
basement  of  a  church  used 
during  the  Incident. 
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Walden,  who  has  since  retired  as  an  agent, 
has  denied  those  charges,  calling  them  "ut- 
terly ridiculous."  State  officials  have  told  the 
federal  court  In  Raleigh  that  Hall's  state- 
ments were  "suspect  In  the  extreme." 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  asked 
the  Treasury  Department  to  investigate 
Walden's  part  in  the  case.  Justice  Depart- 
ment .sources  say  that  Walden's  role  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  FBI  probe. 

Early  last  month  another  youth  who  had 
testified  against  the  Wilmington  10,  Eric 
Junious.  made  a  statement  that  the  prosecu- 
tors had  offered  him  a  mlniblke  and  a  Job 
at  a  gas  station  in  return  for  his  testimony. 
Junious  was  14  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
trial. 

Federal  Magi.strate  Logan  D.  Kowell  of 
Raleigh  ruled  last  month  that  defense  law- 
yers could  not  bring  the  Hall  and  Junious 
statements  Into  their  federal  court  action 
until  they  had  first  offered  tbcm  In  "post- 
conviction" proceedings  in  state  courts. 

The  lav/yers  began  those  proceedings  Fri- 
day by  filing  a  formal  request  for  a  new  trial 
with  the  Pender  County  Superior  Court  in 
Burgaw. 

The  entire  ca-se  was  dlsciTssed  last  Wednes- 
day with  Bell.  Pottlnger  and  other  Ju-stlce 
Department  aides  by  Conyers,  the  congress- 
man's a.sslstant,  William  Kirk,  two  loaders  of 
black  lawyers'  groups  and  lamani  Kazana, 
who  chairs  the  National  Wilmington  10  De- 
fense Committee. 

As  of  now  the  federal  investigation  Is  con- 
fined to  the  FBI.  No  federal  grand  Jury  is 
looking  Into  it. 


GENOCIDE  TREATY:  A  MORAL 
IMPERATIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  our  new  administration  has 
taken  a  forceful  stand  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  of  individuals  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  all  hopeful,  of  course, 
that  the  leaders  of  nations  who  may 
have  committed  transgressions  against 
the  freedom  of  their  citizens  will  heed 
our  call  for  an  end  to  repression. 

But,  at  a  minimum,  our  administra- 
tion's stance  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights  lends  new  credence  to  the  United 
States  claims  as  a  great  moral  leader  in 
the  free  world. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  however,  that  by 
neglecting  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention treaty  for  nearly  28  years,  we 
have  done  a  great  injustice  to  our  claims 
of  moral  leadership.  More  than  80  other 
nations  have  already  ratified  this  treaty, 
which  aflSrms  that  genocide  shall  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  international  crime. 

We  cannot  make  any  claims  to  moral 
leadership  by  ratifying  this  treaty,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  can  at  least  place  the 
United  States  on  record  as  joining  in 
the  sound  judgment  of  these  other 
nations. 

I  remind  you  that  such  groups  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  Council,  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  among  others,  have 
urged  that  we  ratify  this  treaty. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  when  events 
abroad  are  reminding  us  that  the  great 
Nazi  holocaust  of  World  War  II— which 
prompted  the  international  Genocide 
Convention  in  1948 — was  not  an  isolated 
event  incapable  of  repetition,  we  must 
sense  a  great  urgency  to  put  our  Nation 
on  record  as  deploring  the  commission 
of  such  heinous  crimes. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  act  Im- 
mediately to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Treaty. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  ran  an  ar- 
ticle by  W.  Stuart  Darling  and  D.  Craig 
Mense  entitled  "The  War  Powers  Flop." 
The  thrust  of  what  these  authors  argue 
is  that  the  war  powers  resolution,  shoved 
into  the  law  books  over  a  Presidential 
veto  in  1973,  should  be  strengthened. 
Rather  than  considering  the  law  as  any 
inhibition  on  Presidential  defensive  ac- 
tions, the  authors  accept  the  view  that 
the  law  authorizes  nearly  any  Presiden- 
tial action  whatever,  with  Congress  exer- 
cising supervisory  power  after  U.S.  troops 
have  been  committed. 

They  wane  Congress  to  settle  decisions 
on  the  use  of  armed  forces  beforehand. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  authors 
have  seriously  misread  the  war  powers 
resolution  and  its  potential  for  disaster. 
For  one  thing,  they  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  law  applies  not  only  to 
forces  which  are  actually  engaged  in 
combat,  but  to  situations  where  hos- 
tilities look  imminent.  In  a  crisis  situa- 
tion, even  though  no  U.S.  troops  are  en- 
gaged in  battle,  the  law  requires  that 
they  shall  be  pulled  back  within  60  days. 
The  President  may  possibly  have  another 
30  days  solely  for  purposes  of  bringing 
about  their  prompt  removal. 

Another  prevision  of  the  law,  left  un- 
mentioned  by  the  writers,  would  allow 
Congress  unilaterally  to  order  a  with- 
drawal of  military  forces  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities at  any  time  it  wishes  by  approv- 
ing a  resolution  that  is  not  subject  to 
Presidential  veto. 

Now,  if  this  law  had  been  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Congress 
could  have  directed  the  return  of  all  the 
U.S.  naval  and  air  forces  engaged  in 
the  quarantine  of  waters  around  Cuba. 
The  war  powers  resolution  docs  not  de- 
fine what  a  "hostility"  is,  but  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  United  States  is  facing 
the  emplacement  of  missiles  tipped  with 
nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  American 
cities  holding  80  million  citizens,  where 
the  First  Armored  Division  was  moving 
out  of  Texas  into  Georgia  and  five  more 
divisions  were  being  placed  on  alert, 
where  the  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  v/as 
being  strengthened,  where  the  Navy  was 
deploring  180  ships  into  the  Caribbean, 
where  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was 
being  disbursed  to  civilian  air  fields,  and 
where  our  B-52  bomber  force  was  being 
ordered  into  the  air  fully  loaded  with 
atomic  bombs,  one  might  de.scribe  the 
circumstances  as  being  a  state  of 
hostilities. 

Now,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  did  not 
last  as  long  as  60  days,  but  if  it  had,  the 
naval  blockade  would  have  been  auto- 
matically terminated.  At  the  very  least, 
the  war  powers  resolution  would  have 
forced  Congress  to  debate  legislation  on 
the  crisis  when  events  were  at  their  emo- 
tional peak.  In  this  kind  of  public  at- 
mosphere,    congressional     proceedings 
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may  well  have  disrupted  the  mihtary 
operation  and  confused  our  country's  ef- 
forts and  diplomatic  contacts. 

Or,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  law  may 
have  had  exactly  the  opposite  result.  The 
same  theory  of  congresional  dominance 
of  the  war  powers  that  is  asserted  in 
support  of  congressional  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  also  permits  Congress  to  order 
accelerated  activity  by  U.S.  forces.  Re- 
member, It  was  congressional  leaders 
who  attempted  to  pressure  President 
Kennedy  into  much  stronger  military 
action  than  he  wished  to  take  during  the 
1962  crisis. 

Thus,  the  dangers  of  having  535  Sec- 
retaries of  State  in  Congress  come  both 
from  the  direction  of  too  much  weakness 
or  too  strong  a  reaction.  The  same  Con- 
gress that  extended  the  military  draft  by 
a  single  vote  would  hardly  have  given  its 
approval  to  the  occupation  of  Greenland 
and  Iceland  by  armed  troops  and  the  use 
of  warships  to  protect  the  British  lifeline 
in  the  Atlantic  under  a  policy  of  "shoot- 
on-sight,"  as  was  ordered  by  President 
Roosevelt  prior  to  our  ofliciaJ  entry  into 
World  War  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  Congress  whose  leadership  pressed 
for  an  armed  Invasion  of  Cuba  may  have 
pushed  the  world  closer  to  the  abyss  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust  than  the  more 
moderate  step  of  a  blockade. 

Mr.  President,  Messrs.  Darling  and 
Mense  do  not  indicate  where  they  be- 
lieve Congress  acquires  the  dominant 
powers  to  control  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions involving  the  deployment  or  other 
use  of  military  forces,  but  many  people 
do  make  the  common  mistake  of  assum- 
ing that  because  Congress  has  power  "to 
declare  war,"  only  Congress  has  power 
"to  commit  forces."  Now,  getting  the 
Constitution  to  say  something  that  is  not 
written  there  nor  appears  in  any  inter- 
pretation given  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  distorting  and  twisting  and  per- 
verting that  document,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  a  common  misunderstanding. 

Ever  since  George  Washington  threat- 
ened Spain  with  the  use  of  force  if  it 
did  not  open  the  Mississippi  River  to 
American  navigation.  Presidents  have 
taken  initiatives  on  their  own  in  defense 
of  American  lives,  liberties,  and  vital 
interests.  Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
Is  often  marshalled  against  unilateral 
mUltary  power,  himself  unilaterally  sent 
an  American  naval  squadron  into  the 
Mediterranean  with  orders  to  protect  our 
commerce  against  attacks  from  the  Bar- 
bary  Powers.  His  orders  directed  that 
our  naval  commanders  should  dis- 
tribute their  force  "so  as  best  to  protect 
our  comerce  and  chastise  their  inso- 
lence—  by  sinking,  burning  or  destroying 
their  ships  and  vessels  wherever  you 
shall  find  them."  So  much  for  Jefferson's 
supposed  deference  to  Congress. 

What  Is  generally  overlooked  today  is 
that  according  to  18th  century  meaning 
and  usage,  a  declaration  of  war  served 
merely  as  a  formal  proclamation  that 
war  already  exists.  Or,  it  served  as  a 
check  on  "offensive"  war.  such  as  the 
wars  of  jealousy  and  dynastic  squabbles 


then  being  waged  by  European  princes. 

The  declaration  was  not  required  for 

defensive  actions. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  in  1976 : 
The  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  the 

summer  of  1787  were  practical  Statesmen  .  .  . 

Being  practical,  the  framers  realized 
that  Congress,  a  deliberative  body  of 
numerous  Members,  might  by  its  very 
nature  be  reluctant  or  unable  to  act  in 
some  time  of  grave  need. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention 
met,  the  country  faced  great  foreign 
dangers.  In  the  North,  Britain  illegally 
held  onto  frontier  military  posts  and 
supported  Indian  raiding  attacks  across 
our  frontier.  To  the  South,  Spain  barred 
free  navigation  of  American  boats  on  the 
Mississippi.  France  was  suspected  of 
attempting  to  make  the  United  States  a 
dependent  client  embroiled  in  its  own  pet 
schemes.  In  this  setting,  well-known  to 
each  of  the  framers,  they  saw  the  need 
for  an  officer  who  could  take  action  on 
his  own  initiative  if  necessary  in  the 
public  defense. 

By  making  the  President  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  by  vesting  him  with 
all  of  the  "Executive  power,"  the  framers 
gave  him  authority  to  enforce  his  oath 
to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution." 

Messrs.  Darling  and  Mense  point  to  the 
elusiveness  of  determining  which  actions 
are  "defensive"  and  which  are  "offen- 
sive." They  point  to  the  question  raised 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  when  he  was 
a  first-term  Congressman,  asked  whether 
it  is  possible  to  "fix  any  limit"  to  the 
Presidential  power  to  wage  defensive 
war.  The  authors  fail  to  note  Lincoln's 
answer.  Fifteen  years  later.  Lincoln 
wrote:  "When  rebellion  or  invasion 
comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made"  and 
the  man  whom  the  people  have  made  the 
Commander  in  Chief  "is  the  man  who 
holds  the  power  and  bears  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  it." 

The  limit  to  the  President's  war  powers 
are  in  the  Constitution.  They  are  in  his 
accountability  to  the  people  and  to  Con- 
gress. He  must  come  to  Congress  for 
funds  to  maintain  and  equip  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  must  answer  directly  to  the 
public  every  4  years  and  is  constantly 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  free  press 
with  its  Influence  upon  public  opinion. 
If  an  outrageous  abuse  of  power  occurs, 
there  is  the  resort  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  for  clar- 
ity, as  Messrs.  Darling  and  Mense  sug- 
gest. But  it  Is  for  the  courts  to  say  what 
the  law  is.  Congress  may  not  assimie  to 
itself  authority  to  define  the  boundaries 
between  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  legislature. 

Thus,  I  hope  to  bring  the  war  powers 
issue  to  the  courts.  In  this  way,  questions 
about  the  abllitv  of  the  Nation  to  protect 
its  people  and  its  freedoms  will  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  allow  Messrs. 
Darling  and  Mense  to  have  their  position 
explained  in  their  own  words,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
Outlook  section  of  March  6,  1977,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  War  Powers  Flop 
(By  W.  Stuart  Darling  and  D.  Craig  Mense) 

Three  years  have  passed  since  Congress 
enacted  the  War  Powers  Resolution  over 
President  Nixon's  veto.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  relatively  little  discussion  about 
this  law  which  purports  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  wUl  never  again  become  in- 
volved in  another  unpopular  war  like  that 
in  Vietnam. 

In  essence,  the  law  seelts  to  ensure  that 
American  armed  forces  will  not  be  com- 
mitted to  hostilities  by  the  President  with- 
out prior  congressional  authorization  except 
in  "emergency"  situations.  In  the  event  that 
such  an  emergency  does  arise,  the  President 
can,  on  his  own.  commit  forces  to  combat 
provided  that  they  must  be  withdrawn  after 
60  days  unless  Congress  has  enacted  a  meas- 
ure specifically  endorsing  his  action.  The 
statute  grants  the  President  authority  to 
extend  this  60-day  period  for  an  additional 
30  days  if,  in  his  opinion,  "unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity"  so  requires.  Thus,  the  Presi- 
dent can  wage  war  on  his  own  for  90  days 
before  Congress  really  enters  the  picture. 

The  present  act  has  seemingly  been  for- 
gotten since  the  resignation  of  Richard  Nix- 
on. But  whether,  as  is  claimed,  the  law  will 
compel  future  Presidents  to  allow  for  con- 
gressional participation  in  any  decisions  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  to  hostilities  overseas  is 
questionable.  And  as  we  enter  a  new  era, 
there  is  a  clear  need  to  analyze  the  law's 
practical  effects  on  the  nation's  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  envision,  drawing  from 
the  current  world  situation,  a  crisis  which 
might  precipitate  the  Introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  overseas  to  protect  our  real  or  imag- 
ined interests.  The  death  of  Marshal  Tito, 
now  85,  could  tempt  the  Soviets  to  grab  for 
power  in  strategic  Yugoslavia,  probably  by 
a  variety  of  subtle  means,  conceivably  by 
overt  military  action,  and  should  that  occur 
President  Carter  would  not  necessarily  be 
bound  by  the  comment  of  candidate  Carter 
dismissing  a  military  response.  The  poten- 
tialities for  trouble  in  the  Middle  East  are 
not  limited  to  the  Arab-Isrtiel  conflict  but 
cover  as  well  the  volatile  Persian  Gulf  into 
which  has  flowed  in  recent  years  large  quan- 
tities of  American  weapons  and  thousands  of 
American  military  Instructors. 

One  can  go  on  Identifying  potential 
trouble  spots,  evoking  Cassandra-like  images 
of  the  future  in  southern  Africa  or  Korea. 

PROBLEMS    CREATED 

The  question  which  must  be  asked  is  this: 
Would  an  American  President,  faced  with 
what  he  saw  as  an  unavoidable  conflict  and 
aware  of  the  military  advantages  of  quick 
action,  be  restricted  by  the  current  war 
powers  law  from  initiating  U.S.  military  ac- 
tions until  he  could  acquire  congressional 
approval?  We  think  not.  In  fact,  the  exist- 
ing statute  creates  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  As  Yale  Law  Professor  Charles  L. 
Black  characterized  It:  "Presented  as  a  limi- 
tation on  presidential  power,  [it]  can  hardly 
be  read  as  other  than  a  very  nearly  ex- 
plicit authorization  of  any  presidential  ac- 
tion whatever,  with  Congress  exercising 
supervisory  power  later  along,  after  the  com- 
mitment has  been  made." 

The  failure  of  the  law  stems  from  a  de- 
cision made  in  1973  in  a  conference  commit- 
tee formed  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bill's  House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  Senate  had  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  the  President's  acting  without  prior 
conpre^sional  approval  in  certain  emergency 
situations,  but  spelled  out  what  those 
"emergencies"   were:    (1)    responding   to  or 
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preempting  an  attack  on  the 
Itself    (2)    responding   to   or 
attack  on  U.S.  armed  forces 
(3)    and  rescuing  American 
from  circumstances  which 
lives. 

The  House,  on  the  other  ha4d 
the    President    unilateral 
without  specifying  what  woul(  1 
emergency    power    without   s 
would  constitute  an  emergen<^' 
ence  committee  placed  the 
tions    of    emergencies    under 
and  Policy"  section  of  the 
The   coni.'erence   report   ex 
"Purpose  and  Policy"  section 
ment  of   the   authority  of  th  f 
In-chlef     respecting     the 
armed  forces  Into  hostilities" 
to  say  "subsequent  sections  . 
pendent  upon  the  language 
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vision  of  the  Senate  bill." 

By  delaying  the  congressional 
for  90  days,  one  of  the  bill's 
compromised.  The  authors  of 
felt    It    crucially    important 
share  In  the  decision  to  use 
actual  commitment  had  been 
wise.  Congress  would  have  to 
difficult  choice  of  compelling 
or  evacuation  of  forces  already 
hostilities.  For  these  reasons 
Eagleton  (D-Mo.)   voted  against 
the  conference  report,  though 
draft  and  guide  the  leglslatlo 
Senate. 
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unwise  Inhibition  on  the 
of  foreign  policy.  By  this  time 
gress  seemed  to  have  tired  of 
or  against  the  bill  Itself.  Nlxorfs 
to  transfer  the  Issue  from 
slons  to  a  question  of 
Itv  to  stand  up  to  an 
Ited   President.    In   Its    10 
the  93d  Congress  had  not  ov 
Nixon's   vetoes.   In  the  House 
override  was  very  close.  Eight 
who   bad   formerly   opposed 
bill  switched  sides  to  make  th< 
slble.  The  margin  was  only 
th»   necessary   two-thirds   ma 
Senate,  the  override  margin 
Nov.  7,  1973,  In  Public  Law  92 
try  St  last  had  a  war  powers 

But  Is  this  law  worth  havldg 
more  harm  than  good? 

De  Tocauevllle  observed  thai 
Itlcs  demand  scarcely  any  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  a 
quire,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  all  those  in  which  It  Is 
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world    politics    against 
Democracies   are  suspicious 
not  very  good  at  it.  Yet 
policies  sometimes  require 
intimidation,  threats, 
democratic  states  and,  too 
cation  of  force  to  obtain 
a  democracy  must  resort  to 
ever.  It  is  Imperative  both  for 
the  foreign  policy  leading  to       _ 
and  for  the  military  operatic^ 
the  people  understand  why 
and  accept  the  sacrifices 
tory.  Without  thU  element  of 
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willingness  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  a 
democracy  Is  wise  to  keep  out  of  combat 
situations. 

In  effect,  by  deciding  not  to  require  prior 
congressional  consent  for  presidential  war- 
making  m  other  than  designated  emergency 
situations,  the  conference  committee  awarded 
the  President  carte  blanche  to  undertake  any 
sort  of  military  operation  subject  only  to  ex 
post  facto  congressional  review.  A  situation 
in  which  Congress  felt  compelled  to  force  a 
withdrawal  of  forces  already  engaged  in 
hostilities  would  be  a  nightmare  for  all  con- 
cerned, not  least  to  the  military  personnel, 
officers  and  men,  doing  the  actual  fighting. 
The  effects  on  service  morale  would  be  lamen- 
table and  frightening. 

More  likely,  however,  Congress  would  never 
steel  itself  to  make  such  a  decision  unless 
a  military  venture  had  proved  utterly  calami- 
tous, either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  home, 
or  both.  Additionally.  If  for  some  reason  (al- 
beit an  unlikely  one)  Congress  became  too 
zealous  in  compelling  withdrawals  after  60 
days,  the  world  could  bear  witness  to  a  suc- 
cession of  American  Dunktrks  that  would  be 
unredeemed  and  unredeemable. 

Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Arlz.)  and  others 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  President 
must  not  be  deprived  of  his  ability  to  defend 
and  protect  U.S.  lives  and  interests  through- 
out the  world.  True.  It  Is  the  price  we  pay 
for  living  In  a  world  where  force,  and  not 
law.  Is  oftentimes  the  arbiter  of  the  future. 
It  would  be  a  foolish  mistake  to  deprive  the 
President  of  the  ability  to  wage  a  defensive 
war. 

WHAT    is    DETENSrVE    WAK? 

However,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
determining  what  a  defensive  war  is.  Nearly 
all  belligerents  call  their  half  of  any  v/ilt 
"defensive;"  It  Is  the  other  side  who's  waging 
an  aggressive,  "offensive"  war.  Hitler  claimed 
his  Invasion  of  Poland  was  a  defensive  war 
Justified  by  a  fabricated  "seizure"  of  a  Ger- 
man radio  station,  actually  carried  out  by  SS 
troops  masquerading  in  Polish  uniforms. 

In  1848,  Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln 
addressed  himself  to  this  point: 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation,  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  will  allow 
him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say 
he  deems  It  necessary  for  such  purpose — 
and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  his 
pleasure.  Study  to  see  If  you  can  fix  any 
limit  to  his  power  In  this  respect  ...  If 
today  he  should  choose  to  say  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  Invade  Canada  to  prevent  the 
British  from  Invading  us,  how  could  you  stop 
him?  You  may  say  to  him,  I  see  no  prob- 
ability of  the  British  invading  us  but  he 
will  say  to  you  be  silent:  I  see  it  if  you 
don't." 

The  Senate  bill  presented  as  workable  a 
definition  of  defensive  war  as  can  likely  be 
written.  In  that  section,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  "forestall,"  or  preempt,  the 
"direct  and  Imminent  threat"  of  attacks  on 
the  United  States  Itself  and  on  American 
armed  forces  abroad  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  In  the  event  of  attacks  on  the  United 
States  he  could  take  "retaliatory"  action  as 
well.  He  could  use  the  armed  forces  to  rescue 
American  citizens  abroad,  but  with  pro- 
visions that  prevent  such  an  operation  from 
being  used  as  a  guise  to  cloak  ulterior  mo- 
tives. In  any  other  situation,  the  President 
would  first  have  had  to  secure  the  approval 
of  Congress  before  resorting  to  the  use  of 
armed  forces. 

The  present  law,  however,  took  one  step 
forward  and  two  steps  backward.  Certainly, 
this  War  Powers  Resolution  Is  not  without 
some  valuable  Ideas.  It  makes  clear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  treaty  commitments  are  not 
self-executing.  Apparently,  this  surprised 
several  of  our  allies  and  caused  them  to  worry 


aloud  about  American  credibility  as  a  world 
power.  In  reality,  however,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  given  nation's  signature  appears  on  a 
treaty  proclaiming  a  military  alliance  is  not 
what  matters.  Alliances  are  a  shared  percep- 
tion of  a  common  threat.  Alliances  are  little 
more  than  verbal  expressions  of  a  common 
view  of  potential  danger.  This  common  per- 
ception can  change  as  the  danger  mellows 
or  if  it  Is  mistakenly  thought  to  mellow.  In 
this  way  treaties  can  become  only  "scraps 
of   paper." 

History  offers  few  examples  of  nations  risk- 
ing their  security  for  "scraps  of  paper"  that 
did  not  represent  a  much  deeper  concern 
than  keeping  promises.  In  1914,  Britain 
went  to  war  ostensibly  to  honor  its  treaty 
commitment  to  Belgian  neutrality,  but  the 
fundamental  reason  was  that  the  British 
would  not  accept  the  Jeopardlzatlon  of  their 
security  which  a  German  defeat  of  Frunce 
would  cause.  The  NATO  treaty  will  become 
only  a  scrap  of  paper  If.  for  whatever  reason, 
the  United  States,  or  the  West  Europeans, 
come  to  feel  that  Soviet  domination  of  Eu- 
rope Is  something  worth  fighting  to  prevent. 

THE    NEED   TOR   CLAKirT 

The  congressional  record  in  foreign  affairs 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  war  powers 
law  has  not  been  impressive.  The  falliu-e  of 
the  bill  to  Involve  Congress  In  the  decision- 
making processes  surrounding  the  evacu- 
ation from  Vietnam  or  the  Mayaguez  affair 
illustrates  both  the  weaknesses  of  the  stat- 
ute and  congressional  reservations  about  ac- 
cepting the  constitutional  responsibility  that 
some  claimed  the  President  has  usurped.  If 
Congress  continues  to  evoke  Its  constitution- 
al authority  In  as  haphazard  a  manner  as  It 
has  In  the  last  two  years,  becoming  involved 
In  the  Angolan  and  Cyprlot  situations  but 
not  In  the  evacuation  from  Vietnam  or  the 
Mayaguez  affair.  Congress  will  Justifiably  be 
subject  to  charges  of  meddling  In  presiden- 
tial concerns  and  the  formula  for  democratic 
participation  In  decisions  to  use  force  will 
remain  cloudy. 

The  current  period  of  relative  domestic 
and  international  tranquility  offers  the  op- 
portunity to  reopen  the  Issue  for  further  con- 
sideration. Now  is  a  good  time  for  a  reasoned 
and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  existing 
law. 

A  better  opportunity  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. It  Is  bitter  to  contemplate  the  ef- 
fects of  a  renewed  war  powers  debate  In- 
stigated by  a  future  military  confilct  Involv- 
ing UJ5.  troops.  Common  sense  should 
beckon  the  Congress  to  settle  the  Issue  be- 
forehand. 

A  return  to  the  original  Senate  bill  would 
clarify  the  situations  In  which  the  President's 
emergency  powers  do  allow  him  to  act  uni- 
laterally and  would  specify  the  situations  In 
which  the  President  can  act  only  with  prior 
authorization. 

Some  flexibility  would  be  lost  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  conduct  of  diplomacy.  This  weak- 
ness Is  Inherent  In  our  democracy  and  we 
would  be  better  off  recognizing  our  limita- 
tions. However,  that  loss  of  flexibility  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  of 
a  truly  democratic  dialogue  on  the  Issues  of 
foreign  policy.  The  President,  too  often 
shielded  from  adversary  politics,  would  be 
obliged  to  engage  In  public  debate.  He  would 
be  forced  to  state  his  proposal  and  to  per- 
suade Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
accept  It. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  bill  would  demon- 
strate to  any  future  President  that  the  Judg- 
ment to  send  this  nation  to  war  U  not  his 
alone  and  that,  while  unforeseen  circum- 
stances may  compel  him  to  abandon  the  rule 
m  favor  of  an  exception,  as  Arthur  Schie- 
slnger  has  written,  "he  should  not  Pfft««°— 
as  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  declined 
to  pretend  and  as  Johrson  and  NUon  have 
pretended— that  the  exception  Is  the  rule. 
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The  Senate  bill  Is  not  perfect,  but  then 
we  do  not  claim  to  know  what  a  perfect  war 
powers  law  would  be.  As  the  spokesman  for 
the  Nixon  administration  pointed  out 
throughout  the  war  powers  debate,  the  world 
has  probably  seen  the  last  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  Future  wars  will  either  be  con- 
ventional wars  limited  in  scope,  or  total,  nu- 
clear wars  which  coxild  be  over  within  hours. 
If  not  minutes.  For  the  former,  declarations 
of  war  are  undesirable,  for  the  latter, 
Impossible. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  must  have  a  part 
beforehand  in  any  decision  that  involves 
armed  forces  in  combat  situations.  A  good 
war  powers  law  would  help  ensure  that  the 
President  will  not  commit  the  nation  to 
policies  it  will  not  accept.  If  the  President 
does  perceive  dangers  which  this  country- 
men are  too  slow  to  recognize,  then  his  task 
Is  to  educate  them,  and  not  compel  them 
to  do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  President  Jimmy  Carter 
proclaimed  the  first  week  in  March — this 
week — as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  In 
complying  with  the  request  of  Congress 
in  its  joint  resolution  approved  in  De- 
cember of  1963,  the  President  gives  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  goal  of  improved 
vision  for  America. 

Dr.  Ron  G.  Fair,  president  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association,  a 
sponsoring  organization,  wrote  me  a  very 
kind  letter  concerning  my  role  in  intro- 
ducing, together  with  Congressman 
Pepper,  the  resolution  that  gives  this 
annual  event  national  status.  In  his  let- 
ter, Dr.  Fair  traces  the  history  of  the  ob- 
servance back  to  1924. 

This  annual  observance  continues  to 
serve  a  very  useful  function  in  focusing 
our  attention  on  vision  as  a  blessing  that 
we  should  protect  and  cultivate  every 
day  of  our  lives.  It  also  reminds  us  that 
not  every  American  enjoys  equal  access 
to  vision  care  and  correction.  Yet  it  Is  a 
vital  component  of  preventive  medicine. 
Any  national  health  program  is  incom- 
plete unless  it  provides  for  education  in 
sound  vision  habits  and  makes  adequate 
provision  for  early  detection  and  care 
of  vision  ailments. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  vis- 
ion problems  of  youngsters  be  caught 
early  and  corrected.  Neglected  eye  care 
can  place  a  visually  impaired  youngster 
at  a  serious  scholastic  disadvantage. 

It  is  important,  too,  for  the  aged,  so 
many  of  whom  suffer  visual  loss  or  ail- 
ments. This  week  should  remind  all  of 
us  of  the  need  to  increase  the  access  of 
medicare  beneficiaries  to  early  detection 
and  diagnosis  of  eye  disease. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  whose  actions 
shape  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
the  Nation's  health  care  are  fortunate 
that  we  can  count  on  the  dedication  and 
experience  of  America's  eye  care  pro- 
fessionals. Their  continuing  advice  and 
cooperation  is  essential  to  formulating 
sound  national  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  history 
of  Save  Your  Vision  Week,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Save  Youb  Vision  Week,  1927-77,  A  "Golden" 

Optometric  Opportunity 

historical  background 

Charles  Lindbergh  piloted  "The  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis"  across  the  Atlantic.  Babe  Ruth  hit 
60  home  runs  In  one  season.  "The  Jazz  Sing- 
er," starring  Al  Jolson  premiered  In  New 
York,  heralding  the  end  of  silent  films  and 
tho  coming  of  talkies. 

The  year  was  1927  and  nothing  seemed  too 
great  to  conquer  or  too  impossible  to  achieve. 

In  the  world  of  vision,  "rubber-tire"  (plas- 
tic) frames  were  the  fad,  although  wire 
frames  and  rimless  eyeglas-ses  were  holding 
their  own. 

A  foundation  was  started  to  encourage 
vision  research — perhaps  to  test  theories  that 
eye  color  Is  determined  by  what  a  person 
eats  or  that  nearsightedness  is  related  to 
deflclencies  in  the  blood. 

And  a  group  of  farslghted  optometrists 
launched  the  first  observance  of  Save  Your 
Vision  Week  to  focus  attention  on  the  value 
of  good  vision  and  the  need  for  everyone  to 
take  care  of  their  eyes. 

*  «  •  *  a 

"Save  Your  Vision  Week"  started  In  1924 
as  "Eye  Conservation  Week."  In  the  Steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  27th 
ADA  Congress.  June  9-13,  1924,  page  218,  the 
following  statement  is  found. 

"Resolved  that  the  American  Optometric 
Association  designate  the  last  week  of  Au- 
gust of  this  and  each  succeeding  year  as 
■Kvesight  Conservation  Week'  and  that  all 
affiliated  bodies,  individual  optometrists  and 
others  Interested  in  the  work  be  invited  and 
instructed  to  cooperate  in  such  a  movement 
and  that  the  slogan,  'Save  Your  Eyes.  Better 
Vision  Through  Scientific  Optometry,"  be 
adopted." 

The  name  of  the  observance  was  chaneed 
to  "Save  Your  Vision  Week"  In  1927.  and  the 
first  real  detailed  report  on  Its  observance 
appears  tn  the  convention  report  of  the  31nt 
annual  ConCTess  of  the  AOA.  July  22-27. 
1928.  oases  104-105. 

Apparently,  the  observance  continued  with- 
out interruption  since  that  date.  The  first 
siijnificant  effort  to  establish  the  event  as  an 
official  national  observance  occurred  in  196.J 
with  the  introduction  in  the  U.S.  Senate  of 
a  joint  resolution  calline  uoon  the  President 
to  annually  proclaim  the  first  full  week  in 
March  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week."  This  was 
enacted  a^d  the  President  h-'s  issued  procla- 
mations declarina:  the  observance  of  this 
event  annually  since  1964. 

Save   Tour   Vision   Week.    1977 
(Proclamation  4488.  February  16,   1977] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Proclamation  : 

Over  the  past  half -century,  we  have  made 
remarkable  progress  In  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  eye  problems.  Meth- 
ods are  available  today  that  can  restore 
vision  or  sharply  reduce  the  risk  of  blind- 
ness that  were  unknown  not  long  aeo.  Re- 
search conducted  supported  by  the  National 
Eye  Institute  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions offers  very  real  hope  for  finding  ways 
to  treat  eye  problems  that  are  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  prevention  or  cure. 

Despite  our  advances,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans fail  to  taVe  advantage  of  the  sophisti- 
cated vl=;ion  care  services  available  to  them. 
Many  older  Americans  accept  poor  vision  as 
part  of  growing  old.  Millions  of  middle-aged 
Americans  regard  admitting  a  need  for  vi- 
sion care  as  admitting  to  a  loss  of  youth. 
Young  people  often  foolishly  believe  their 
good  vision  will  remain  without  care.  Chil- 
dren are  sometimes  assumed  to  have  no 
vision  problems  because  they  can  read  an 


eye  chart  when  In  fact  they  may  be  unable 
to  see  the  printed  page. 

To  remind  all  Americans  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  good  vision  and  of  ways  to  protect 
It,  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved December  30,  1963  (77  Stat.  629,  36 
use.  169a),  has  requested  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  first  week  in  March  of  each 
year  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week. 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  6,  1977  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week. 
I  urge  all  Americans  to  mark  this  observance 
by  learning  how  to  take  care  of  their  eyes 
and  availing  themselves  of  professional  eye 
care  services.  I  call  upon  the  vision  care  pro- 
fessions, the  communications  media,  educa- 
tors, and  all  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions which  support  sight  conservation  and 
vision  research  to  Join  in  activities  to 
improve  and  protect  the  vision  of  all 
Americans. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  first. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register, 
2:55  p.m.,  February  16,  1977) 


TEAMSTERS     PENSION     FUND     IN- 
QUIRY CONTINUING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  3  carried  an 
informative  article  bv  James  C.  Hyatt 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Teamsters  Pen- 
sion Fund  Grinds  On.  Makes  Some 
Procrcss:  But  Skeptics  Still  Abound." 

The  article  describes  the  recent  efforts 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the 
Justice  Department,  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  investigate  the  Central 
States  Pension  Fund  operated  by  the 
Teamsters  Union.  For  over  15  years,  ob- 
servers have  identified  alleged  kickback 
schemes,  improper  loans,  and  associa- 
tions with  organized  crime  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fund. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  issued  a  re- 
port covering  its  investigation  of  the  sev- 
erance pay-life  insurance  plan  of  Team- 
sters Local  295.  operating  in  and  aroimd 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York.  Impro- 
prieties costing  millions  of  dollars  were 
uncovered.  A  followup  study  is  expected 
to  be  released  within  the  next  several 
weeks  pointing  to  even  greater  abuses. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  who  has  been  direct- 
ing this  inquiry,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  substantial  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  subcommittee. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  thousands  of 
workers  are  overcharged  or  short- 
changed for  insurance  and  jjensions. 
Honest  union  leaders,  law  enforcement 
officials,  legislators,  journalists  such  as 
Mr.  Hvatt.  and  others  are  working  to 
eliminate  the  lack  of  integrity  which  Is 
costing  certain  unions  so  dearly  in 
monev  and  in  respect.  Union  oflBcials 
and  trustees,  in  particular  those  in  the 
Teamsters  Union,  must  be  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  felt  concerns  of  the  rank  and 
file. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article  is 
timely  reading  on  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objectioii 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii 
as  follows: 

LoNG-HaUL     iNQtHKY — STUDY 

STERS   Pension   Fund   Grin4s 

Some      Progress;      but 

Abound 

(By  James  C.  Hyatt) 

Washington. — An     annlver^ry 
went  mostly  unobserved  last 
headquarters  of   the   Teamstets 
Central  States  pension  fund 

Investigators   from  the  Lab^r 
departments  and  the  Internal 
Ice  marked  the  first  year  spenjt 
latest  government  Investigate 
billion  fund,  one  of  the  natioi 
vate  pension  arrangements. 

The    agencies    are    examlnl 
the  fund's  900  real  estate  loarb 
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the  450.000  Teamsters  memb 
the  fund.  They  are  trying  to 
federal    laws,    especially    the 
law,    have    been    violated. 
where    about    the   middle"   o1 
two-year     Investigation,     recefctl 
William  Chadwlck.  who  Is 
the    Labor    Department's 
mlnstrator. 

But   critics  In   Congress  are 
patient  at  the  pace  of  the  Inv 
skeptical   that   it   will    lead    1 
cleanup.  The  Senate  Labor 
shown  its  concern  by  extractini 
Labor    Secretary.    Ray 
that  he  personally  will  take 
Ity  for  conduct  of  the  Inqulrj 
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"The  only  way  the   public 
will  ever  know  the  Central 
been  thoroughly  investigated 
win  be  for  the  government  to 
Its    force    for    continued 
Clares    Democrat   J.   J.    Plckl 
member  of  a  House  Ways 
committee    that    over?ees    the 
"At  best.  It  will  take  five  to  1 

Skeptics  note   that   for    at 
federal  agencies  have  InvestlgAted 
looking  into  charges  of  Improp  sr 
backs  and  possible  ties  to  orfan 
Yet  few  convictions  have  rest; 
gatlons  of  serious  wrongdoini 

Thus    the    current    crew    o 
will  be  under  heavy  pressxire 
of  muscle  during  the    next 
they  decide  what  to  do  aboi^t 
problems:  Should  the  fund's 
tus.    which    expires    Feb.    28. 
How  deep  should    the   gover4ment 
volved  in  the  fund's  day-to 
Are  criminal  Indictments  warranted 
the  entire  matter  be  turned 
court? 

skeptical  CRmci 

Officials   Involved    are   star4n 

that,  no  matter  how  the  , 

they  face  serious  difficulties 
congressional     and     other 
cleanup  Is  really  coming.  But 
tors  Insist  their  efforts  alreae 
major  vlsable  Impact  on  the 
fund,  which  Is  apparently 
sion  fund  In  the  nation  that  I 
by  trustees  from  both  union 
groups.    "Comoared    to    the 
we've  actually  done  quite  a 
man  says.  Some  examples: 

The    trustees    are    strainlns 
fund's   vast  portfolio  awav 
pendence  on  real  estate  and 
ventional    Investments,   such 
bonds.  Of  its  $1.4  billion  In 
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gages, ranging  from  Las  Vegas  casinos  and 
hotels  to  vast  California  rsal  estate  develop- 
ments, from  cemeteries  to  Teamsters  local 
union  halls,  from  a  cable -television  opera- 
tion to  television  minister  Rex  Humbard's 
Cathedral  of  Tomorrow;  there  are  loans  to 
racetracks,  hospitals  and  skating  rinks,  and 
even  a  tiny  $953  mortrage  loan  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The 
current  goal  Is  to  achieve  a  50-50  split  be- 
tween real  estate  and  securities. 

Under  government  pr-ssure.  the  fund 
has  removed  a  dozen  of  the  16  former  trust- 
ees and  trimmed  the  board  to  10  members. 
(Teamsters  President  Frank  Fltzsimn-ions 
remains  a  trustse.)  One  forced  resignation 
was  that  of  Wtlllarn  Presser,  longtime  boss 
of  the  powerful  Ohio  Conference  of  Team- 
sters and  a  key  pension-fund  decirion-maker 
In  recent  years;  Mr.  Presser  had  refused, 
on  Fifth  Am.cndment  grounds,  to  testify  to 
federal  Investigators.  "The  trustees  began 
to  take  the  Investigation  rerlously"  when  of- 
ficials forced  the  board  changes,  an  observer 
says. 

The  trustees  have  agreed  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  work  out.  In  effect,  a  code  of 
conduct  for  handling  future  fund  decisions. 
The  government  investigators  view  that  ar- 
rangement as  significant  b;cause  It  gives 
them  a  way  to  influence  the  fund's  opera- 
tions without  surrendering  the  right  to  bring 
charges  against  Its  administrators  for  any 
Illegal  past  conduct. 

The  fund's  former  assets  manager,  Al- 
vin  Baron,  has  been  indicted  for  allegedly 
taking  a  $200,000  kickback  for  arraoginr  a 
loan  to  a  California  cemetery  owner.  The  in- 
dictment was  based  on  information  that  the 
fund's  managers  voluntarily  turned  over  to 
federal  officials. 

The  fund  has  repla-ed  or  ."hortlv  will 
oust,  several  controversial  advisers,  Includ- 
ing an  attorney,  an  auditor  and  an  actuarv. 
It  has  hired  the  accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
Young  &  Co.  and  the  actuarial  firm  of  Wyatt 
Co.,  to  helD  preoare  the  voluminous  paper 
work  required  under  the  1974  nension  law. 
"a  story  to  tell" 

At  the  same  time,  the  usually  reticent 
union  has  begun  a  publicity  drive  defending 
the  Central  States  fund. 

"We've  a  story  to  tell  that  we've  never 
been  able  to  get  In  the  newspapers,"  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  declares.  "You  (the  press) 
knock  our  brains  out  about  the  fund,  but  you 
don't  say  anything  about  competitive  funds 
and  about  the  union  In  general." 

The  trustees  recantly  sent  to  every  U.S. 
dally  newspaper,  and  to  every  member  of 
Congress,  a  lengthy  defense  of  the  fund. 
They  compared  Its  performance  with  sizable 
losses  reported  by  real  estate  Investment 
trusts.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  also  pointedly  notes 
the  precarious  financial  situation  facing 
many  pension  funds  for  public  employes. 

"I  don't  think  any  fund  has  been  Investi- 
gated as  extensively  over  the  years  as  the 
Central  States  pension  fund."  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons says.  "Strangely  enough,  the  fund  has 
realized  and  remained  In  a  position  of  finan- 
cial worth  better  than  any  other  fund  of  Its 
nature  in  the  country.  We  have  some  70.000 
people  receiving  pension  benefits  today, 
over  $20  million  a  month." 

Despite  the  union's  boasts,  and  the  gov- 
ernments claims,  skeptics  in  Congress  stick 
to  their  sour  view  of  the  fund's  situation  and 
the  current  investigation.  Some  frown  espe- 
cially on  the  government  practice  of  negoti- 
ating differences  with  the  fund's  trustees. 
"The  pension  law  Isn't  a  negotiating  docu- 
ment," grouses  one  congressional  staff 
member.  "The  government  shouldn't  claim 
a  victory  Just  because  the  fund  Is  willing  to 
negotiate." 

court  action  urged 

Some  congressional  critics  Insist  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  the  Central  States  fund 


matter  into  federal  court  and  let  a  Judge  de- 
cide whether  agreements  between  the  fund 
and  the  government  on  Investment  and 
claims  procedures  are  proper.  They  note 
that  last  November  the  Labor  Department, 
In  the  first  such  suit  under  the  1974  pension 
law,  asked  a  federal  court  to  remove  the 
trustees  of  two  small  pension  and  welfare 
funds  operated  by  the  tiny  Southern  Labor 
Union  and  repre'^entatives  of  about  100  coal- 
mining comoanles. 

Government  investigators  concede  that 
such  a  dramatic  move  In  Chicago  would 
dPllght  the  Central  States  fund's  critics. 
"There  are  lots  of  folks  who  aren't  going  to 
believe  us  until  they  see  a  bv.nch  of  skins 
nailed  to  the  wall,"  one  government  man 
says. 

Aside  from  the  Indictment  of  Alvln  Baron, 
however.  It  Isn't  clear  whether  Investigators 
have  found  evidence  serious  enough  to  sup- 
port any  other  major  charges  of  wrong- 
doing. It  is  known  that  Investigators  are 
focusing  on  three  particular  sets  of  transac- 
tions. Including  a  $40  million  loan  to  Morris 
Shenker,  controlling  stockholder  of  the  Dunes 
hotel-casino  In  Las  Vegas  and  a  former  at- 
torney for  the  fund;  $146  million  In  loans 
to  Allen  R.  GUck,  owner  of  Argent  Corp., 
a  major  Las  Vegas  gambling-casino  oper- 
ator; and  a  $15  million  hotel  loan  to  Alvln 
Malnlk.  a  Miami  Beach  businessman.  Messrs. 
Gllck  and  Malnlk  have  been  accused  of  close 
associations  with  organized  crime. 

"DANTE'S    INFERNO" 

Individual  abuses  examined  so  far  "might 
read  like  Dante's  inferno"  In  a  court  peti- 
tion, confides  one  source,  but  the  govern- 
ment apparently  isn't  convinced  that  it 
should  file  a  lawsuit  alleging  a  broad  pat- 
tern of  misconduct.  Some  officials  argue  that 
efforts  first  should  be  made  to  straighten  out 
the  situation  voluntarily. 

Equally  difficult,  perhaps,  Is  the  govern- 
ment's problem  of  deciding  what  safeguards 
might  be  needed  before  It  could  terminate 
the  investigation.  Critics  of  the  Central 
States  operation  doubt  that  employers  who 
depend  on  the  powerful  union's  cooperation 
for  their  day-to-day  business  operation  can 
be  expected  to  exercise  an  independent  voice 
In  pension-fund  matters.  But  government 
lawyers  doubt  there's  any  legal  way  to  avoid 
having  the  fund  headed  by  a  Joint  group  of 
trustees  representing  labor  and  manage- 
ment, rather  than  a  board  composed  wholly 
of  outsiders. 

Even  so,  the  government  holds  ■  consider- 
able power  over  the  trustees'  actions.  Under 
The  pension  lav/,  severe  monetary  penalties 
can  be  imposed  against  trustees  found  to 
have  breached  their  responsibilities.  More- 
over, the  fund  must  get  Internal  Revenue 
Service  approval  of  a  continued  tax  exemp- 
tion. The  IRS  withdrew  the  exemption  last 
year,  then  restored  It  on  a  temporary  basis; 
but  the  latest  extension  expires  Feb.  28.  The 
prospect  of  extending  the  exemption  further 
has  become  the  government's  carrot  to  go 
along  with  its  enforcement  stick. 

Sometime  soon,  the  government  must  de- 
cide Just  how  far  Into  the  fund's  future  oper- 
ations it  wants  to  plunge.  Should  It  leave 
Investigators  permanently  at  the  fund's 
Chicago  headquarters?  Should  It  require  that 
all  investment  decisions  be  made  by  outside 
experts?  Should  It  throw  the  whole  oper- 
ation Into  fome  sort  of  court  monltorship? 
Those  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  by 
President  Carter's  new  Labor  Secretary,  At- 
torney General  and  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner. 

One  worry  nagging  Investigators  is  that 
any  drastic  government  action  could  severely 
deplete  the  fund's  assets.  Getting  a  fair  price 
for  some  of  Its  more-questionable  real  estate 
holdings  may  be  difficult.  The  fund's  loan 
portfolio  illustrates  other  hazards.  Some 
loans  contain  terms  calling  only  for  modest 
payments   of   principal    and    Interest   for   a 
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number  of  years  and  a  large  "balloon"  pay- 
ment of  principal  at  the  end.  Arranging  for 
repayment  of  such  loans  ahead  of  schedule 
wouldn't  be  easy. 

The  fund's  officials  have  their  own  strat- 
egy for  working  out  of  the  investigation.  In 
documents  filed  with  the  IRS.  and  in  presen- 
tations to  the  Labor  Department,  they  are 
arguing  that  the  administrative  changes 
made  since  early  1975  meet  all  government 
legal  requirements.  They  note  the  fund  is 
being  managed  by  a  new  professional  team 
led  by  Executive  Director  Daniel  J.  Shan- 
non .  .  .  properly. 

Selling  that  argument  on  Capitol  Kill,  or 
even  to  the  Investigators,  won't  be  easy, 
however.  "Once  the  government  goes  away," 
worries  one  congressional  staff  member,  "Mr. 
Sbarmoo  could  be  kicked  out  the  door." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  even 
more  recent  update  of  the  situation  in- 
volving the  Central  States  fund  is  con- 
tained in  an  account  by  Lee  Dembart 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
tion of  March  1,  1977.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  article  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Set  foe  Court  Action  to  Re- 
move F^zsiMMONs  Froii^  I^amsters'  Pen- 
sion Board 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

The  Government  and  the  teamsters'  union 
were  poised  for  a  showdown  yesterday  as  the 
Labor  Department  prepared  to  go  to  court  if 
necessary  to  remove  the  union  president. 
Prank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  as  a  trustee  of  the 
union's  major  pension  fund. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 
declined  to  say  whether  he  and  three  other 
longtime  trustees  would  bow  to  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  that  they  quit.  He  hinted 
that  he  thought  something  could  be  worked 
out. 

But  a  person  close  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, which  has  spearheaded  the  Govern- 
ment's Investigation  into  the  $1.4  billion 
Central  States,  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Area  Pension  Fund,  said:  "Labor  [Depart- 
ment] Is  preparing  Itself  for  any  contingen- 
cies. They  will  go  forward  If  that  is  called 
for."  He  said  court  action  "would  be  appro- 
priate." 

Observers  said  that  the  move  Isy  the  Gov- 
ernment, following  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  scandal-scarred  pension  fund,  was 
Initiated  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray 
Marshall,  who  has  assumed  personal  control 
of  the  Investigation. 

Last  fall,  under  Government  pressure,  12 
of  the  Chicago-based  fund's  16  trustees  re- 
signed, and  the  board  was  reorganized  to  In- 
clude the  four  remaining  trustees,  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons among  them,  and  six  new  ones. 

No  negotiations  were  held  from  then  until 
Feb.  16,  when  the  Government  Investigators 
presented  six  demands,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  resignation  of  the  four  holdover  trustees. 

Last  Wednesday  the  fund  made  a  counter- 
proposal, essentially  accepting  five  of  the 
demands.  Including  the  appointment  of  in- 
dependent money  managers  as  trustees  to 
control  the  assets,  but  balked  at  the  sixth. 

"They've  got  our  counterproposal,"  Mr. 
Fitzsimmons  said  from  Washington  yester- 
day. "When  we  get  their  answer,  we'll  make 
a  decision  from  there." 

A  person  close  to  the  pension  fund  said 
that  a  final  decision  by  the  trustees  on  how 
to  proceed  might  be  made  in  a  week  or  so. 
He  indicated  that  one  possibility  was  the 
resignation  of  the  four  trustees  one  by  one 
over  an  extended  period,  so  that  It  would  not 
look  as  If  they  had  been  ousted. 

Besides  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  the  other  trus- 


tees In  question  are  Roy  Williams,  who  Is  a 
vice  president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  and  is  sometimes  talked 
of  as  a  successor  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  as 
president;  and  two  employer  representatives, 
John  F.  Spickerman  and  A.  G.  Massa. 

Any  Government  move  In  court,  which  has 
been  discussed  since  last  spring,  would  be 
taken  under  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act,  the  so-called  Pension 
Reform  Law,  which  does  not  specifically  give 
the  Government  power  to  seek  removal  of 
trustees. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  seeking  similar 
relief  in  at  least  two  other  cases,  one  of 
which  Involves  the  pension  fund  of  Teams- 
ters' Local  806  In  Brooklyn,  But  If  the  Cen- 
tral States  fund  decided  to  fight.  It  could  be 
expected  to  argue  that  removing  trustees  Is 
not  a  legal  remedy. 

The  fund  also  would  argue,  as  It  has  In 
public  and  In  filings  v^-iih  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  that  its  practices  have  been 
cleaned  up  in  the  last  year,  that  no  new 
loans  are  being  made,  that  a  new  profes- 
sional staff  Is  managing  things  properly  and 
that  therefore  there  is  no  Justification  for 
ousting  any  of  the  trustees. 

Since  its  founding  In  1955,  the  Central 
States  fund  has  been  accused  of  making 
shaky  loans  to  underworld  businesses  and 
of  managing  the  fund's  assets  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trust^-es  rather  than  the  benefit  of 
tlie  workers  and  pensioners. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  1977,  the  Senate  pas.'^ed 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Immediately  after 
final  passage,  an  amendment  to  that  res- 
olution concerning  committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  trusteeships  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent— see  pages  3691  and  3692  of  the 
February  4  Record.  As  a  representative 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  I  met  with  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
following  clarification  of  that  amend- 
ment was  agreed  upon: 

Under  this  amendment  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.'; Committee  will  have  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  national  secvirity  and  Interna- 
tional aspects  of  Trusteeships.  However,  such 
matters,  following  both  comity  and  past 
practice,  will  be  referred  to  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  sequentially, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  days. 
All  other  aspects  of  the  Trusteeships  shall 
remain  In  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 


REPRESENTATIVE     RICHARDSON 
PREYER:   A  MAN  OF  INTEGRITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Represent- 
ative Richardson  Preyer  was  recently 
named  chairman  of  a  select  committee 
to  write  the  now-completed  code  of  ethics 
for  the  House.  He  was  also  asked  to  serve 
on  the  House  Ethics  Committee,  which  Is 
probing  the  question  of  alleged  Korean 
bribes  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  he 
was  as.<!igned  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Assassinations.  In  these  times,  when  such 
investigations  are  vitally  important  in 
order  to  regain  the  trust  of  our  Nation  in 
its  public  officials,  there  are  few  better 
than  he  to  lead  oflF  inquiries  into  these 
controversial  issues.  It  is  also  appropriate 
that  a  man  of  such  high  integrity  and 
personal  standards  be  chosen  to  draft  a 
code  of  ethics  for  his  colleagues,  and  I  am 


sure  my  colleagues  join  me  In  expressing 
high  regai'd  and  respect  for  Representa- 
tives Preyer's  ability  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  de- 
scribing the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  House  colleagues  because  of 
his  excellent  character. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  1977) 
He's  Out  To  Clean  Up  Waekincton 
(By  Arthur  Slddon) 
Washington. — When     Richardson     Preyer 
wa!ks  through  the  halls  of  Congress,  cameras 
seldom  click  and  tourists  almost  never  stare. 
An  obscure  congressman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  58-year-old  Democrat  may  be  on 
bis  way,  however,  to  becoming  a  power  In 
Congress,  possibly  one  of  tomorrow's  super- 
stars. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip"  O'Neill  has 
named  Preyer  chairman  of  a  select  committee 
to  vn'lte  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  House. 

If  that  were  not  enough,  O'Neill  also  asked 
Preyer  to  serve  on  the  House  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, which  Is  probing  the  Korean  bribes, 
and  the  controversial  assassinations  com- 
mittee investigating  the  deaths  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
These  are  Jobs  that  could  strain  the  many 
friendships  Preyer  has  made  during  the 
10  years  In  Congress. 

"Tip  asked  me  to  take  on  the  Jobs,  and 
I  agreed,"  Preyer  said  simply  In  a  soft  voice. 
"I  felt  It  would  be  a  challenge." 

It  could  prove  to  be  a  costly  challenge  for 
Preyer. 

The  Job  of  Preyer's  special  committee  will 
be  to  purge  the  House  of  any  questionable 
practices  that  could  cause  future  scandals. 
To  some  members,  this  means  putting  an  end 
to  all  the  fun  and  profit  In  beine  a  coneress- 
man. 

"You  u.se  up  all  your  chits  when  you  do 
something  like  he  Is  about  to  do,"  observed 
Rep.  Abner  MIkva  (D.,  Evan,stonl.  "I  know  a 
lot  of  men  who  would  be  pretty  nervous  In 
that  job." 

But  Mikva  and  most  other  congressmen 
think  O'Neill  chose  well.  Preyer  has  earned  an 
almost  universal  reputation  for  honesty 
among  his  colleagues. 

This  has  paid  off  In  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  Northern  liberals  and  Southern  con- 
servatives alike — from  Ab  Mikva  to  Rep.  Joe 
Waggonner  (D.,  La.].  '~ 

Yet,  Preyer  Is  a  complex  man. 
He  comes  from  a  conservative  district  with 
Republican  strongholds,  but  he  is  a  liberal 
Democrat  by  North  Carolina  standards. 

He  favors  congressmen  disclosing  their  In- 
comes and  assets,  yet  never  has  voluntarily 
disclosed  his  own  substantial  holdings — he  Is 
the  m.llllonalre  heir  to  the  Rlchard.son- 
Merrell  pharmaceutical  fortune  (Vlcks  Vapor- 
rubl. 

He  resigned  a  lifetime  appointment  as  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  to  run  unsuccess- 
fully for  governor  of  North  Carolina  In  1964, 
even  though  some  told  him  he  had  a  chance 
one  day  to  sit  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Southerners  in  Congress  point  out  that  un- 
derstanding Preyer  requires  a  knowledge  of 
Southern  politics. 

"Wealthy  politicians  In  the  South,  people 
like  Rich,  tend  to  be  more  liberal,"  explained 
Joe  Waggonner,  the  unofficial  leader  of  the 
Southern  conservative  bloc  in  Congress. 

This  makes  them  suspect  In  the  minds  of 
many  old-line  Southern  politicians. 

"But  Rich  has  never  been  anything  but 
straight  with  me,"  Waggonner  said.  "He  Is  a 
nice,  quiet  guy.  I  have  never  known  him  to 
do  anything  other  than  what  he  thought  was 
the  right  thing  to  do." 
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Another  Southerner,  who 
quoted  by  name,  was  more 

"It  la  characteristic  of  a 
with  a  sliver  spoon  In  his 
spit  It  out."  he  said. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton 
School,  Preyer  credits  the  lati  ■ 
nedy  and  former  North  Car^l 
Sanfori  with  helping  him 
Utical  philosophy. 

The  attitude  of  the  early 
the  country  had  a  great 
things  were  happening,  he 

"Being  a  judge  for  the  res 
denly  didn't  seem  so  excltlni 
"I  wanted  to  get  Into  the 
part." 

But  the  country  lost  the 
because  of  the  Viet  Nam  w 
began  to  oppose  while  Lynd|D 
cupled  the  White  House. 

"I  hope  we  are  beginning 
Ing  back  now,"  Preyer  said 

He    Is    convinced    the 
strong  code  of  ethics  which 
nanclal  disclosure,  limit  ou 
eliminate  such  practices  as 

Preyer   cautioned   against 
that  he   would   write  a 
time.  Politics  will  play  a 
edged.   There  will   be  give 
will  be  compromise. 

"Feelings  get  pretty  strong 
about  money,  and  we're  tal 
much  and  what  kind  of 
man  can  earn  and  how  he 
Preyer  said. 

"We  re  going  to  be  sure 
anybody  arbitrarily,"  he  adde^ 

Preyer  said  he  would  move 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

He    was    slow,    for    exam] 
around  to  opposing  Wayne 
But  when  he  finally  did,  he 
tn  Hays'  downfall. 

"If  you  want  someone  w 
soect  to  champion  a  cause, 
Preyer."  said  Mlkva.  "That' 
done." 

There  will  be  controversy 
opinion  on  a  code  of  ethl(t 
Waggonner. 

"But  with  Rich  putting  It 
know  It  Is  what  he  believes, 
body  else  told  him  it  could 
said    "We  don't  have  to 
struck  a  deal  with  anybody. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  COI^MISSION  TO 
VIETNAM 


Amei  ican 
Sim 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
in  a  few  days  President 
mission  to  Vietnam  will  a 
for  discussions  with 
As  announced  by  the 
Commission's  primary 
information    about 
and  civilian  personnel 
missing  in  action,  and  tc 
and  repatriation  of 

I  commend  the  Presiden 
tive  and  the  Government 
its  positive  response.  In 
Commission,    the 

pledge  to  the  many 

main  concerned  over  the 

tion,  and  to  those  

hope  that  our  country  will 
a  policy  of  reconciliation 
Ization  of  relations 
and  Government  of  the 
public  of  Vietnam. 
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portance to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Woodcock  is  a  very  distinguished 
American  with  a  long  record  of  public 
service,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  deserve 
the  full  support  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  share  the  hope  of  many  Americans 
that  the  President's  Commission  truly 
signals  a  break  with  the  past,  and  that 
we  are  now  seriously  pursuing  a  policy 
to  promote  and  facilitate  the  normaliza- 
ing  of  relations  with  Vietnam.  Such  a 
policy  will  not  only  help  to  resolve  the 
many  outstanding  problems  between 
our  two  countries,  but  it  will  also  con- 
tribute, I  feel,  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia.  In  short,  the  or- 
derly process  of  normalizing  relations  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  missing  in  action  problem  is 
important  to  all  Americans,  especially  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  missing 
personnel.  And  hopefully  this  goal  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  But  we  must  also 
be  mindful  of  other  concerns  and  in- 
terests and  objectives  in  the  normaliza- 
tion process,  and  these  other  matters 
cannot  be  isolated  from  a  legitimate  con- 
cern over  the  missing  in  action  and  the 
repatriation  of  remains. 

In  a  special  report  last  year  on  the 
humanitarian  problems  resulting  from 
the  Indochina  war.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
outlined  some  of  these  concerns  and 
interests  and  objectives.  In  terms  of 
American  policy,  these  matters  include, 
for  example,  drooping  the  bar  against 
Vietnam's  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  include  the  lifting  of  travel 
restrictions,  the  commencement  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  the  opening  of  cul- 
tural and  educational  and  similar  ex- 
changes between  the  United  Stat«s  and 
Vietnam.  They  also  include  the  reunifica- 
tion of  families  separated  by  the  events 
of  March  and  April  of  1975,  the  free  ex- 
change of  personal  communications  and 
parcels  between  people  living  in  the 
United  States  and  those  living  in  Viet- 
nam, and  other  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. And  finally,  even  as  America  has 
welcomed  refugees  from  Vietnam  to  our 
shores,  we  must  not  forget  the  needs  of 
the  war  victims  who  remain  in  their 
native  land.  Many  humanitarian  prob- 
lems, including  the  resettlement  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
other  war  victims,  continue  in  Vietnam. 
And  we  must  be  mindful  of  such  problems 
and  of  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation  in 
helping  the  people  of  Vietnam  to  rebuild 
their  coimtry  and  normalize  their  lives. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  new  administration  will 
renew  immediately  our  intention  to  help 
heal  the  wounds  of  war. 

We  can  begin  by  contributing  needed 
food  assistance  to  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
and  by  giving  our  open  and  active  sup- 
port to  the  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
programs  of  many  international  agen- 
cies. These  agencies  include  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  They  include  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees— UNHCR;  UNICEF; 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram—UNDP:  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram—WFP;  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation—WHO;    and   others   within   the 


United  Nations  system.  They  also  include 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  a 
World  Bank  study  mission  recently  re- 
turned from  the  field. 

Estimates  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  indicate  that  during  1976  the 
international  agencies  provided  over  $70 
million  in  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
assistance  to  Vietnam.  And  projections 
for  1977  suggest  an  even  higher  amount. 
Additional  assistance,  of  course,  comes  to 
Vietnam  through  bilateral  channels. 

Mr.  President,  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose for  our  country  to  neglect  the  Indo- 
china Peninsula  and  remain  aloof  from 
the  concern  of  the  international  commu- 
nity over  the  future  of  Vietnam  and  its 
neighbors.  So  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  primary  concern  over  the 
missing  in  action,  the  President's  Com- 
mission will  also  pursue  other  matters  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  normalizing  rela- 
tions with  the  people  and  Government  of 
Vietnam.  And  I  join  many  Americans  in 
pledging  the  President  my  support  in  ac- 
complishing this  goal. 


March  10,  1977 
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WARNKE  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nations of  Mr.  Paul  Warnke  to  be  both 
Chief  Arms  Control  Negotiator  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  both  now  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  has  provided  the  impetus 
for  a  far-ranging,  much-needed,  and 
helpful  debate  on  national  security 
policy.  The  debate  went  well  beyond  the 
qualifications  of  this  able  man  to  fill 
these  important  posts  and  has  extended 
well  beyond  the  confines  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Not  only  have  we  been  privileged  to 
hear  the  articulate  and  informed  views 
of  able  men,  but  there  has  been  un- 
precedented newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  hearings.  Our  pre- 
vious, current  and  future  negotiating 
posture  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  own  deterrent  in  the 
light  of  Soviet  modernization  and  diver- 
sification efforts  have  been  given  con- 
siderable coverage.  Public  interest  has 
been  piqued.  Letters,  mailgrams,  and 
telegrams  are  running  at  a  very  high 
level. 

Intelligent,  knowledgeable,  and  re- 
spected men  took  differing  views  on  the 
Warnke  nominations  and  the  supposed 
philosophy  he  espouses.  Both  William 
Foster  and  Gerard  Smith,  previous  di- 
rectors of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  enthusiastically  sup- 
port Mr.  Warnke.  Paul  Nitze,  a  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  SALT  negotiator,  and  a 
recent  member  of  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed group  to  review  Soviet  capabili- 
ties and  intentions,  Team  B,  oppose  the 
nomination. 

This  kind  of  debate — bringing  in- 
formed but  differing  opinion  to  bear  on 
these  vital  problems — is  exactly  what  I 
had  in  mind  when  I  suggested,  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago,  in  letters  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations  committees  that  the  Senate 
hold  joint  hearings  on  the  Triad  doc- 


trine of  American  defense.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  completed 
some  of  these  hearings,  and  more  will 
follow.  The  Warnke  confirmation  hear- 
ings and  its  attendant  debate  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Congress  has  added  to  a 
record  which  will  assist  us  all  in  making 
more  informed  and  assured  decisions  on 
national  security  policy. 


COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  cf  1946,  as  amended,  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rin.ES  OP  THE  Committee  on  Porticn 

Relations 

A,  committee   and   subcommittee    meetings 

1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  transaction 
of  Committee  business  shall  be  on  Tuesday 
of  each  week,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  Chairman. 

2.  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  or  any  .subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  any  such  meeting  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  if  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions — 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  "f  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  win  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
Committee  staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff 
management  or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual; 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  an  Informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose  any 
Information  relating  to  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that  Is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of 
effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(e)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Informr.tlon  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  If — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Ls  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  authorized  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum;  provided,  however,  that  six  mem- 
bers. Including  at  least  one  member  from 
each  party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  Committee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  any  measure 
or  recommendation  to  the  Senate  which  shall 
require  a  quorum  as  heretofore  defined. 

4.  Proxy  voting  will  be  permitted  on  all 


matters,  except  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  were  actually  present. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  the  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  number  of  members  who  shall  constitute 
e.  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

6.  Except  when  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally mTde  available  by  the  Senate  for  a  sub- 
committee purpose,  no  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall  hold 
hearings  Involving  reporting  expenses  with- 
out prior  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  or  by  decision  of  the  full 
Committee.  Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall 
bo  scheduled  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  with  a  view  to- 
ward avoiding  conflicts  with  meetings  of 
other  subcommittees  Insofar  as  possible. 
Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall  not  be 
scheduled  so  as  to  be  in  conflict  with  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Committee. 

7.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law  or 
Senate  Resolution,  subcommittees  shall  be 
created  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
Committee  directs.  Legislative  measures  or 
other  matters  m^y  be  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  or  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  If  the  Principal  sub'ect  matter 
of  a  measure  or  matter  referred  falls  within 
the  jurLsdlction  of  more  than  one  subcom- 
mittee, the  Chairman  or  the  CommUtce  may 
refer  the  matter  to  two  or  more  subcommit- 
tees for  joint  consideration. 

The  Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  without  vote  of  each  subcommit- 
tee. 

8.  The  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  time  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of 
such  hearing,  unless  the  Committee,  or  sub- 
committee,   determines   that   there    is    good 

■  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

9.  Assignments  of  members  to  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  made  in  an  equitable  fashion. 
No  member  of  the  Committee  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  subcommittee  until 
in  order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signments to  a  third  subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  subcommittees. 

10.  Each  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
designate  members  of  his  personal  staff  for 
whom  such  Member  a.ssumes  personal  respon- 
sibility who  may  be  pre.sent  at  executive 
meetings  of  the  Committee:  Provided,  That 
such  staff  member  hold  a  Top  Secret  se- 
curity clearance;  Provided  further.  That  the 
Committee  by  majority  vote  or  the  Chairman 
may  limit  such  attendance  at  specified  meet- 
ings. Not  more  than  one  member  of  the 
personal  staff  of  a  Member  may  attend  ex- 
ecutive meetin'^s  of  the  Committee  without 
specific  authorization  In  advance  by  the 
Chairman. 

B.    COMMITTEE   TRAVEL 

1.  No  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  or  staff  shall  travel  abroad  on 
Committee  business  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman,  who  Is  required 
by  law  to  approve  vouchers  and  report  ex- 
penditures of  foreign  currencies,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Requests  for  au- 
thorization of  such  travel  shall  state  the 
purpose  and,  when  completed,  a  full  sub- 
stantive and  financial  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee. 

2.  A  member  of  the  personal  staff  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  may  travel  with 
that  member  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 


man and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee.  During  such  travel,  the  per- 
sonal staff  member  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  Committee. 

3.  When  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  approve  the  foreign  travel 
of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
not  accompanying  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, all  members  of  the  Committee  are 
to  be  advised,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
such  travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  pur- 
pose. The  report  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section  shall  b3  furnished  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not  be 
otherwise  disseminated  without  the  express 
authorization  of  the  Committee. 

4.  All  official  travel  In  the  United  States  by 
the  Committee  staff  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

C.  NOMINATIONS 

1.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall  not 
consider  any  nomination  until  six  days  after 
It  has  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

2.  Nominees  for  any  post  who  are  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  shall  be 
heard  in  public  session,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decrees  otherwise. 

3.  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  (1)  been  ac- 
corded security  clearance  on  the  basis  of 
a  thorough  investigation  by  executive  branch 
agencies;  (2)  in  appropriate  cases,  has  filed 
a  confidential  financial  statement  with  the 
Committee;  (3)  the  Committee  has  been  as- 
sured that  the  nominee  does  not  have  any 
Interests  which  could  confilct  with  the  in- 
terests ol  the  government  in  tbe  exercise  of 
the  nominee's  proposed  responsibilities;  and 
(4)  has  received  a  complete  list  of  any  con- 
tributions made  by  the  nominee  or  members 
of  his  immediate  family  to  any  Federal 
election  campaign  during  the  year  of  his  or 
her  nomination  and  for  the  four  preceding 
years. 

O.    WITNESSES 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  mat- 
ter or  measure  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

2.  If  the  Chairman  .so  determines,  the  oral 
presentation  of  witnesses  shall  be  limited  to 
ten  minutes.  However.,  written  statements  of 
reasoiiable  length  may  be  submitted  by  wit- 
nesses and  other  Interested  persons  who  are 
unable  to  testify  In  person. 

3.  A  witness  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
file  a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  one  da>  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance, unless  this  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  following  their  deter- 
mination that  there  l.s  good  cause  for 
failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

4.  When  the  Committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time. 

5.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  cf  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the  Committee  report  may  be  filed  and 
printed  immediately  without  such  views. 

6.  The  results  cf  all  roUcall  votes  taken  In 
any    meeting    of    the    committee    en    any 
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1.  The   Committee    on 
shall  keep  verbatim  transcr 
mittee  and  subcommittee  m 
transcripts  shall   remain   In 
the  full  Committee,  unless  a 
Committee    decides 
of  transcripts  of  public 
mittee   shall    be    at    the 
Chairman. 

2.  Maintenance  and 
transcripts : 

(a)  The    Chief   Clerk   of 
shall    have    responsibility 
nance  and  security  of  the 
scripts 

(b)  A  record  shall  be  ma 
use  of  the  classified  transcripts 

(c)  Classified    transcripts 
In  locked  combination  safes 
tee  offices  except  when  In 
thorlzed  persons.   They   mu^t 
unattended    and    must    be 
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Delivery  and  return  shall 
authorized  persons.  They  sJ 
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man  for  their  security. 

(e)  Transcripts  classified 
shall  not  be  permitted  to 
tee  offices. 

(f)  Extreme  care  should 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quote 
transcripts.  Their  content! 
divulged   to  any  unauthorl2  sd 

3.  Persons    authorized    t< 
transcripts. 

(a)  Members  and  staff  of 
In  the  committee  rooms. 
of  the  Chairman,  in  their 

(b)  Senators   not  members 
mittee  and  designated 
tives  of  members  of  the 
proDriate   security   clearanc^, 
mittee's  Capitol  office,  by 
Chairman. 

(c)  Members  of  the  execu 
In  the  deoartments.  or.  in 
Capitol   office,   by   permlsslo 
man. 

4.  Declassification  of 
and  other  executive  records 

Executive    transcripts 
tlve    records    of    the 
released  to  the  National 
ords  Service  for  unclasslftec 
ance  with  the  policies  of 
ever,  no  such  transcripts  or 
records  shall  be  declassified 
of  12  years  except  by  majo 
Committee  and  with  the 
vlvlng   members   of   the 
time  such  transcrlots  or 
and   with   the   permission 
Department,    if    any 
years  from  the  date  such  tr 
ords   were   made,   they   shall 
unless  the  Committee  by 
decide  otherwise. 
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Receipt  and  distribution  o: 
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1.  All  classified  material 
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at  the  Committee's  offices  in 
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classified  as  "Top  Secret"  shall  be  filed  In 
the  Dlrksen  Senate  Building  offices  for  Com- 
mittee use  and  safekeeping. 

2.  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  approved 
by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is  to  be 
distributed  outside  the  Committee  offices,  it 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached  form,  be 
accompanied  also  by  an  approved  signature 
sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

3.  Distribution  of  classified  material  among 
offices  shall  be  by  Committee  members  or 
authorized  staff  only.  All  classified  material 
sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that  distributed 
within  the  working  offices  of  the  Committee, 
shall  be  returned  to  Room  4229,  Dlrksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  No  classified  material  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  offices  of  the  members 
or  of  the  Committee  without  permission  of 
the  Chairman.  Such  classified  material  will 
be  afforded  safe  handling  and  safe  storage 
at  all  times. 

4.  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  Indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  . 

5.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  authorized  to  make 
s>ich  staff  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions. 

C.    STAFF    REGULATIONS 

The  following  concepts  shall  guide  the 
staff  in  its  activities ; 

1.  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  inune- 
dlate  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time  for 
assistance  In  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  staff's  primary  responsibility  is  with 
respect  to  bUls,  resolutions,  treaties,  and 
nominations. 

4.  The  staff  and  the  Committee  also  have  a 
responsibility  under  section  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  which  provides  that 
".  .  .  each  standing  Committee  .  .  .  shall  re- 
view and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  Is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee.  The  staff  also  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  Committee  for  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  Senate  Rule  XXV  that.  In  addition  to 
specific  areas  of  jurisdiction,  the  Committee 
".  .  .  shall  also  study  and  review,  on  a  com- 
prehensive ba.5is,  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  policy,  foreign  policy,  and  in- 
ternational economic  policy  as  It  relates  to 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  food,  hunger,  and  nutrition  in 
foreign  countries,  and  report  thereon  from 
time  to  time." 

In  the  case  of  foreign  relations,  there  is  an 
additional  responsibility  deriving  from  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  the  same  token  there  are  limitations 
deriving  from  the  President's  special  con- 
stitutional position  in  regard  to  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

5.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  Committee  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  staff  has  a  responsibility  to  originate 
suggestions  for  Committee  or  subcommittee 
with  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  con- 
cerned. Tlie  staff  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  suggestions  to  Individual  members  re- 
garding matters  of  special  Interest  to  such 
members. 

It  Is  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep  Itself  as 
well  Informed  as  po.sslble  In  regard  to  devel- 


opments affecting  foreign  relations  anU  In 
regard  to  the  administration  of  foreign  pro' 
grams  of  the  United  States.  Significant  trends 
or  developments  which  might  otherwise 
escape  notice  should  be  called 'to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  or  of  individual  Sen- 
ators with  particular  interests. 

6.  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  in 
paragraph  6.  the  staff  should  bear  in  mind  the 
workload  of  Senators  and  attempt  not  to 
deal  in  trivia  but  to  limit  Itself  to  broad 
questions  of  basic  policy  or  specific  matters 
which  point  up  a  question  of  basic  policy. 

7.  The  staff  should  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It, 
therefore,  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  Independent,  ob- 
jective, judgment  of  proposals  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  when  appropriate  to  origi- 
nate sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the  same 
time,  the  staff  must  avoid  impinging  upon 
the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

8.  In  those  Instances  when  Committee  ac- 
tion requires  the  exnresslon  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fuUv  as  the  majoritv  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  must  bear  in  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  It  Is  the 
resoon^lblUty  of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  Iss-oes  in  the 
light  pf  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

9.  The  staff  should  regard  its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  nrivlleeed  one,  in  the 
nature  of  t^e  relationship  of  a  lawver  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail If  the  Ccmmittee-staff  relationship  Is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  are  suggested: 

(a)  The  staff  must  be  completely  non- 
partisan and  responsible  only  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Staff  members  will  be  hired  and  fired 
bv  the  Committee  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions. 

(b)  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  be 
Identified  with  anv  special  Interest  proup  In 
the  field  of  forelen  relations  or  allow  their 
names  to  be  vised  by  any  such  group. 

(c)  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  accept 
public  sDeakln!»  eneaeements  or  write  for 
publication  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  sneclflc  advance  permission  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  or  In  his  case,  from  the 
Chairman  ard  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. In  anv  event,  such  public  statements 
should  avoid  the  expression  of  personal  views 
and  should  not  contain  predictions  of 
future,  or  interpretations  of  past.  Committee 
action. 

(d)  The  staff  must  under  no  circum- 
stances discuss  with  anyone  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  in  executive  session  or 
conversations  with  Individual  Senators  with- 
out specific  advance  permission  from  the 
Committee  or  the  Senator  concerned. 

H.  Provisions  of  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  Senate  Rules 
In  addition  to  the  foreaolns,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  governed  by  the 
standing  rul^s  of  the  Senate  pnd  the  rules 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Legislative 
Resrganlzatlon  Act  of  1946  as  amended. 
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PED^R>^  DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT: REORGANIZATION  IS  NO 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  INTEGRITY. 
STABILITY.  AND  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  plans  to  re- 
organize the  Federal  drug  law  enforce- 
ment effort  have  been  offered  with  con- 
siderable regularity  over  the  last  several 
decades  by  various  Presidents  and 
Congresses. 


As  recently  as  1968  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics — FBN — was  removed  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
merged  with  other  Federal  drug  agencies 
to  become  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs — BNDD — within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  On  July  1,  1973, 
BNDD  was  abolished  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration — DEA — was 
established.  DEA  is  the  result  of  a  merg- 
er of  the  resources  and  functions  of 
BNDD,  the  narcotics  enforcement  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Customs  Sei-vice,  the  Of- 
fice of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement — 
ODALE — the  Office  of  National  Narcotics 
Intelligence — ONNI — and  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  White  House  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

Now,  I  understand,  through  recent 
statements  made  by  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell,  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion may  be  considering  the  possibility 
of  once  again  reorganizing  the  Federal 
drug  law  enforcement  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know.  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  elected  with  a  mandate 
to  carefully  scrutinize  the  structure  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  to  greatly 
reorganize  and  simplify  Its  operation.  I 
feel  that  such  a  review  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  is  long  overdue.  Only 
last  week  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republican,  unanimously  reported  out 
legislation  giving  the  President  broad  au- 
thority to  propose  reorganization  plans 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  On 
March  1,  I  joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  the  President's 
plan  to  completely  reorganize  the  Federal 
energy  program  by  establishing  a  new 
Department  of  Energy. 

I  have  decided  to  address  the  Senate 
on  this  subject  because  of  articles  in  the 
press  and  rumors  in  the  law  enforcement 
community  that  a  further  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort is  imminent.  As  far  as  I  know,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
fact,  Attorney  General  Bell,  in  a  recent 
message  to  DEA  peisonnel  clarifying  ear- 
lier remarks  on  this  matter,  indicated 
that  he  was  merely  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  reorganization  in  this  area  along 
with  numerous  other  policy  options.  In 
his  comments,  the  Attorney  General 
stated: 

In  a  meeting  with  the  press  this  morning 
that  has  been  widely  reported,  I  commented 
that  I  am  considering  transferring  the  func- 
tions of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion to  the  FBI.  Such  a  proposal  is  being 
considered;  but  it  Is  not  an  accomplished 
fact,  nor  will  it  necessarily  become  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

The  President  has  requested  each  member 
of  the  Cabinet  to  carefully  consider  reorgani- 
zation as  one  means  of  streamlining  the  Gov- 
ernment and  making  it  more  responsive  to 
the  public  need.  Logic  would  demand  that  I 
examine  not  only  what  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Admmistratlon  Is  doing,  but  any  possible 
larger  role  for  the  FBI,  Including  the  pos.sl- 
blllly  of  merging  narcotics  enforcement  Into 
the  FBI.  But  this  would  only  be  done  If  it 
was  proved  to  be  a  means  to  achieve  more 
efficient  law  enforcement.  A  thorough  study 
will  be  undertaken  by  well-qualified  people 
to  clearly  examine  the  merits  of  such  a 
reorganization. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  a  conclu- 
elon  to  reorganize  narcotics  enforcement  has 
not  been  made.  Also.  I  would  like  you  to  know 
that   your   career   Jobs   will    not   be  put   In 


jeopardy  if  sucb  a  reorganization  were  to 
occur.  We  need  more,  not  less,  resources  to 
handle  this  difficult  and  dangerous  task. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for 
your  recent  accomplishments.  I  have  Just 
been  shown  your  year-end  statistics  which 
reflect  a  continued  decline  in  heroin  purity 
and,  for  the  first  time,  substantial  reduction 
in  heroin-related  Injuries  and  deaths. 

I  fully  appreciate  how  essential  the  work 
you  are  doing  is  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  to  the  country. 

It  is  clear  from  Attorney  General  Bell's 
statement  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  yet  to  fully  consider  the  options 
available  in  the  drug  law  enforcement 
area.  As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs,  which  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  drug  law  enforcement 
oversight  during  the  past  3  years,  I  am 
convinced  tliat  botli  tlie  executive  and 
legislative  branches  must  move  in  this 
field  with  great  caution  and  deliberation. 
Repeated  reorganization  in  the  past  has 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
personnel  at  DEA  and  its  predecessor 
agencies.  I  know  from  individuals  who 
have  contacted  me  that  rumors  are  rife 
within  that  Agency  at  this  time  concern- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  Agency  or  its  pos- 
sible merger  with  the  FBI.  I  have  even 
received  inquiries  about  "my  legislation" 
on  reorganizing  or  abolishing  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  No  such 
legislation  exists,  and  from  my  discus- 
sions with  other  Senators  most  actively 
involved  in  this  field  I  understand  no 
such  legislation  is  expected  until  con- 
siderable study  Is  given  to  the  reorga- 
nization question. 

Once  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  review  DEA's  operations.  Its 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  FBI,  the  history  of  past  re- 
organizations, and  the  current  effective- 
ness of  the  overall  Federal  drug  law  en- 
forcement effort,  it  may  be  that  President 
Carter  will  want  to  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Congress  restructuring  this  crucial  area 
of  Government.  I  am  confident  that  if 
and  when  such  a  plan  is  formulated  there 
will  be  consultation  with  those  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  have  been  most  active  in 
the  drug  law  enforcement  field,  such  as 
Chairman  Rieicoff  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  Senators  Jack- 
son and  NuNN,  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  respectively  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Reor- 
ganization— if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all- 
should  be  considered  only  after  such 
careful  study  of  the  current  DEA  struc- 
ture and  Its  history.  This  Is  the  responsi- 
ble way  to  proceed  on  this  problem  and 
the  only  way  that  Congress  would  be  will- 
ing to  entertain  the  possibility  that  struc- 
tural change — with  Its  attendant  dislo- 
cations and  personal  upsets — is  needed. 
What  is  essential,  and  I  have  heard  Sen- 
ator NuNN  express  the  same  view,  is  some 
stability  in  the  organisation  of  the  dnig 
law  enforcement  eTort,  Integrity  and 
commitment  throughout  the  Drue  En- 
forcement Administration,  and  the  kind 
of  decisive  leadership  that  the  present 
Administrator,  Peter  Bensinger.  Is  pro- 
viding. No  rcorganizatinn.  however  sound 
in  theory,  can  be  a  substitute  for  that. 


GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    SUNSHINE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
12,  1977,  many  Federal  agencies  will  take 
a  significant  step  toward  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  Federal  Government.  This  impor- 
tant step  will  be  to  open  most  important, 
decisionmaking  meetings  of  about  50 
Federal  agencies  to  public  observation. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  encourage 
the  public  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  attend  agency  meetings 
and  observe  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conducts  business.  Also,  I  want  to 
ask  the  agencies  covered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  to  use 
every  effort  to  support  fully  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  this  important  law. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Effi- 
ciency and  Open  Government,  charged 
with  the  primary  oversight  responsi- 
bility for  the  Sunshine  Act  on  the  Senate 
side,  I  am  taking  a  very  active  role  in 
monitoring  the  early  implementation  of 
the  act.  Comments  today  will  go  beyond 
broad  generalizations  of  policy  to  include 
particular  problems  which  have  come  to 
my  attention. 

The  act  does  require  the  agencies  to 
change  to  some  extent  the  way  they 
operate.  Agencies  must  forget  the  old 
habits  of  secrecy  to  which  many  in  our 
Government  have  grown  accustomed 
over  the  years.  New  habits  of  openness 
in  Goveriiment  must  be  learned.  The 
burdens — which,  incidentally,  have  been 
exaggerated  by  some— will  become 
greatly  reduced.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  offi-cials  in  State  governments 
covered  by  sunshine  laws,  there  has  not 
been  such  a  burden.  Laws  of  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  which  have  already 
been  opening  many  of  their  meetings 
that  Government  in  the  sunshine  actual- 
ly facilitates  better  decisionmaking  in 
addition  to  better  public  acceptance  of 
these  decisions. 

Faced  with  the  Federal  sunshine  law, 
most  agencies  have  moved  forv.'ard  with 
the  drafting  of  suitable  regulations  and 
preparations  for  accommodating  the 
public  at  their  deliberations.  I  want  to 
commend  this  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
recognize  the  fine  job  that  is  being  done 
by  these  agencies.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, however,  that  some  potential 
problems  have  arisen. 

An  example  of  a  problem  that  has 
already  occurred  is  the  laxness  on  the 
part  of  some  agencies  to  have  their  draft 
regulations  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  early  enough  to  allow  receipt 
and  consideration  of  public  comments 
on  how  they  will  implement  the  sunshine 
law.  Agencies  are  required  to  allow  30 
days  for  public  comment.  Some  agencies 
promptly  filed  proposed  regulations,  yet 
others  have  waited  until  nearly  the  last 
passible  date  for  submission,  thereby 
allowing  little  time  to  consider  public 
comments  before  being  required  to  issue 
final  regulations  in  order  to  meet  the 
March  12  deadline.  This  last-minute 
approach  Is  not  the  way  to  encourage 
effective  citizen  inp'jt  in  defining  the 
agencies'  methods  for  achieving  greater 
openness. 
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The  law  gives  agencies  Ifie  option  to 
close  a  meeting  to  the  publ  c  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions.  '  rhe  primary 
danger  in  this  implementa  ion  phase  is 
that  agencies  will  lose  sight  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  sunshine  law — creat- 
ing more  openness.  Agenciits  may  move 
too  quickly  to  close  meelini  ;s  that  could 
remain  open.  They  may  tiy  to  find  or 
invent  technicalities  or  nit-picking 
points  of  procedure  upon  w  lich  to  hang 
their  preconceived  desirj  to  close 
meetings. 

One  big  area  agencies  will  face,  of 
course,  is  the  determinatio  i  of  whether 
a  meeting  is  covered  by  the  act.  The  ma- 
jor purpose  of  Congress  ii  passing  the 
Federal  Sunshine  Act  wa;  to  open  to 
scrutiny  the  inner  working  i  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  t  le  first  prin- 
ciple agencies  should  use  t  >  guide  their 
determinations  on  which  meetings  to 
close.  If  this  first  principle  is  kept  close 
at  hand,  many  potentially  (  ifRcult  judg- 
ments become  more  managi  able.  For  ex- 
ample, the  act  does  not  co/er  informal, 
social  encounters  betv.een  members,  but 
it  does  cover  discussions  a  nong  a  quo- 
rum of  members  when  the  r  discussions 
get  to  the  point  where  it:  effect  Is  to 
consider  agency  business.  Any  discussion 
that  results  in  consideration  of  agency 
business  should  be  consider  ed  an  agency 
meeting,  even  if  the  discuss  on  is  explor- 
atory in  nature  to  preserve  the  public's 
right  to  know  a  discussicn  of  agency 
business  should  be  open  ei  en  if  it  does 
not  result  in  the  heads  o '  the  agency 
reaching  a  consensus  on  an  issue  before 
them.  And.  this  rule  applies  no  matter 
where  and  under  what  <  ircumstances 
the  members  discuss  agency  business. 
Drawing  these  distinction!  will  not  be 
that  unusual  or  even  diCBc;  It  for  agency 
members  whose  daily  wor  :,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  making  complex  judg- 
ments on  the  competing  oncems  their 
agencies  regulate. 

Some  agency  regulations  contain  a  po- 
tential for  circumventing  the  purposes 
of  the  Sunshine  Act.  Mecianlsms  pro- 
viding for  new  delegations  of  authority 
w^hereby  individual  membei  s  may  act  for 
the  collegial  body  under  certain  circum- 
stances have  been  proposed  in  agency 
regulations.  Some  agenciei  have  issued 
regulations  which  exempt  bertain  brief- 
ing type  meetings  between  the  staff  and 
more  than  one  member.  Op  erating  under 
these  regulations  may  resilt  in  agency 
meetings  which  avoid  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  In  addition  to  congressional  over- 
sight. Common  Cause  will  )e  monitoring 
agency  implementation  of 'the  Sunshine 
Act  through  use  of  its  extensive  network 
of  volunteers. 

The  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
has  a  provision  which  allows  a  limited 
number  of  agencies  to  folow  an  expe- 
dited closing  procedure  uider  a  set  of 
special  circumstances.  The  act  envisions 
that  those  agencies  dealiJig  principally 
with  bankmg,  securities,  snd  commodi- 
ties regulations  or  those  whose  main 
business  is  to  make  adjudicatory  type 
determinations  on  the  record  may  pro- 
vide for  closmg  certam  me  etings  by  reg- 
ulations in  the  abbreviate<  manner  pre- 
scribed In  the  act.  Thougl  tfully  written 
regulations  designed  to  en  ploy  this  spe- 
cial procedure  would  mesii  the  relevant 
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provisions  of  the  act  with  the  specific 
nature  of  the  agency's  business.  These 
regulations  should  tell  the  reader  the 
facts  about  its  prior  meetings  which  lead 
the  agency  to  decide  that  a  majority  of 
its  meetings  would  be  exempted  under 
the  appropriate  statutory  provisions. 
The  public,  as  well  as  Congress,  could 
then  be  sure  that  agencies  employing  the 
expedited  procedures  are  not  undermin- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  act — to  open 
agency  meetings.  Regulations  which  fail 
to  show  specifically  how  the  agency 
meets  the  requirements  for  expedited 
exemption  of  certain  meetings  are  in- 
complete, and  I  hope  agencies  will  amend 
their  regulations  to  reflect  a  concern  for 
this  problem. 

Another  area  which  deserves  mention 
concerns  the  use  of  exemption  (9)  (B) 
which  permits  closing  meetings  which 
"disclose  information  the  premature  dis- 
closure of  which  would — in  the  case  of 
any  agency,  be  likely  to  significantly 
frustrate  implementation  of  proposed 
agency  action."  This  is  a  limited  exemp- 
tion as  the  exceptions  to  it  indicate.  It 
should  not  be  used,  for  example,  to  close 
meetings  at  any  stage  where  the  discus- 
sion of  issuing  proposed  rules  is  being 
discussed. 

The  public  must  act  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  statutory  right  to  sit  in  on 
the  meetings  of  their  Government  agen- 
cies afforded  by  the  Sunshine  Act.  The 
Federal  agencies  covered  by  the  act  must 
insure  that  the  public  knows  when 
meetings  are  open  and  when  they  will  be 
closed.  Only  if  the  public  is  made  aware 
of  agency  meetings  will  they  be  able  to 
decide  whether  to  attend.  Congress  has 
made  it  clear  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Sunshine  Act,  that  other  forms  of 
notice  in  addition  to  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register,  including  press  re- 
leases, mailmg  lists,  and  telephone  mes- 
sage systems,  should  be  experimented 
with.  As  with  the  other  points  which  I 
have  discussed,  some  agencies  have 
shown  in  their  regulations  and  guide- 
lines an  mtention  to  make  full  use  of 
open  meetings  by  planning  a  variety  of 
announcement  procedures  designed  to 
reach  the  widest  potentially  interested 
audience.  On  the  other  hand,  some  reg- 
ulations are  not  as  specific  or  compre- 
sensive  concerning  their  procedure  for 
providing  notice  to  the  public.  Only  if 
the  public  is  notified  by  the  effective  use 
of  agency  announcements  as  to  when 
meetings  will  be  held  can  the  act  serve 
its  purposes.  I  hope  that  all  agencies 
covered  by  the  Government  in  the  Sim- 
shine  Act  will  assess  the  possibilities  for 
creative  and  effective  means  to  mform 
the  public.  If  the  agencies  do  this  well. 
Congress  can  be  sure  that  at  least  the 
invitation  to  observe  Government  in  the 
sunshme  is  reaching  the  people. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  general  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  which  most  agen- 
cies have  greeted  the  coming  of  sim- 
shine  to  the  Federal  Government.  And, 
I  want  to  again  encourage  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  news  media,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  act.  My  primary  concern  is 
that  agencies  are  not  starting  with  an 
attitude  of  searching  harder  for  reasons 
to  close  meetings  than  to  open  them. 
This  would  obscure  the  real  purpose  of 
the  sunshine  law.  Coverage  of  meetings 


must  be  approached  with  a  sensitivity 
to  the  purpose  of  the  meetings.  If  the 
purpose  is  to  dispose  of  or  consider 
agency  bustoess,  then  the  meeting  must 
be  held  in  the  open  unless  an  exemption 
is  properly  applicable  and  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  closing  the 
meeting.  Agency  members  should  not 
invest  new  procedures  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  open  meetmgs.  Criteria  for 
expedited  closings  should  be  carefully 
drafted  by  all  agencies  which  intend  to 
use  these  procedures,  and  the  covered 
agencies  ought  to  try  hard  to  effectively 
inform  the  public  on  the  status  of  meet- 
ings. If  the  Federal  agencies  will,  in  these 
ways,  heed  the  spirit  of  the  act,  the  pub- 
lic will  soon  benefit  from  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  Government  in  secret  to 
Government  in  the  sunshine. 


WHITE  HOUSE   OFFICE  OF  DRUG 
ABUSE  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  President  Carter  decided  to  carry 
out.  a  Intn.slative  m^nda^^e  by  setting  up 
and  staffing  an  Oflace  of  Drug  Abuse  Pol- 
icy, ODAP.  in  the  White  House,  with  Dr. 
Peter  G.  Bourne  as  its  director.  This  Is 
an  excellent  move,  and  I  wish  the  Office 
and  its  Director  every  success. 

Drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  gravest  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation.  It  may  well  be 
the  Troian  horse  of  the  20th  century.  If 
we  in  Government  are  to  deal  properly 
with  its  ramifications,  we  must  move 
wisely  and  swiftly.  We  need  a  coherent 
national  drug  policy. 

Developing  such  policy  is  the  mission 
of  ODAP.  That  is  precisely  the  function 
that  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Matoe, 
Senator  Hathaway,  and  I  had  in  mind  in 
working  for  the  creation  of  the  office  last 
year. 

ODAP  is  a  White  House-level  unit 
freed  from  day-to-day  operational  con- 
cerns of  drug  programs.  The  office  can 
help  to  ssmchronize  and  coordinate  law 
enforcement  and  prevention/treatment 
programs  in  the  drug  abuse  field.  It  is  to 
be  a  visible,  policy-oriented  office,  closf 
to  the  President,  helping  to  determln* 
policies  and  priorities. 

It  is  especially  imoortant  that  the  of- 
fice will  be  also  accessible  and  account- 
able to  the  Congre.ss.  Only  through  co- 
operation between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  can  we  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse. 

ODAP  was  created  after  the  demise  of 
its  predecessor,  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Policy.  This  former  office 
suffocated  under  the  layers  of  bureauc- 
racv  between  itself  and  policymaking  of- 
ficials. It  went  out  with  a  whimoer  due 
to,  as  much  as  anything  else,  anonlmity. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  judgment  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  shown  in  staffing  the  of- 
fice is  an  indication  that  he  will  show  in- 
te'-est  in  the  time  consideration  its  ad- 
vice. There  can  be  no  benign  neglect  of 
drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Peter  Bourne  is  a  fine  choice  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy.  He  is  a  knowledgeable  psychia- 
trist who  served  as  a  senior  psychiatric 
officer  in  Vietnam  during  the  war.  His 
professional   writings   concerning   drug 
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abuse  and  related  subjects  are  well  known 
to  scholars  in  the  field. 

I  have  written  to  President  Carter  con- 
gratulating him  on  establishing  the  of- 
fice. Dr.  Bourne  and  ODAP  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  as  we  move  toward  a  coher- 
ent, sensible  drug  abuse  policy  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  recent  letter  to  the  President  con- 
cerning this  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23. 1977. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  Implemented  the  legislation  setting 
up  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  In  the 
White  House.  The  need  is  critical  for  such 
a  high-level  unit  which  can  develop  and  co- 
ordinate national  drug  policy,  and  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  responsive  to  the  Congre.ss. 
Senator  Hathaway  and  I  pushed  for  creation 
of  the  Office,  and  you  can  expect  my  utmost 
cooperation  in  helping  to  make  it  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  establishing  a  coherent  and 
effective  drug  abuse  policy  for  the  Nation. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Peter  Bourne  to 
direct  the  Office  is  excellent.  I  am  confident 
he  will  steadfastly  pursue  the  challenging 
mission  you  have  a.<5slgned  to  him. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In  this 
Important  area. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
SOL  LINOWITZ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  couple  of  items  of  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  appointment  of  Am- 
bassador Sol  Linowitz  to  be  a  conegoti- 
ator  m  the  Panama  Canal  talks. 

In  this  regard.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  shortly  after  he  discussed 
this  appointment  with  me.  Our  exchange 
of  correspondence  on  this  issue  makes  it 
clear  that  Ambassador  Linowitz's  ap- 
pointment will  not  extend  beyond  6 
months;  and  that  this  appointment  is 
limited  to  the  role  of  conegotiator  and 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  supplant 
Ambassador  Bunker's  role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor- 
respondence be  prmted  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  along  with 
that  provision  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  which  provides 
for  short-term  Presidential  appoint- 
ments with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  letter  dated 
March  7,  which  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  which  bears  on 
certain  conflict-of-interest  allegations 
with  respect  to  Ambassador  Linowitz's 
current  position.  The  conclusion  of  this 
letter  read.3  as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  review 
and  the  foregoing  undertakings  by  Mr.  Lino- 
witz, the  Acting  Legal  Adviser  gave  a  written 


opinion  which  concluded  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  applicable  statutes  and  De- 
partment of  State  regulations  on  conflicts  of 
Interest  had  been  satisfied. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  letter  and 
enclosures  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it,  too,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  above-mentioned  material. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit    1 

January  31,   1977. 
Hon.  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you  with 
respect  to  our  recent  conversation  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  appoint- 
ment will  be  made  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
tlx  months  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
Mr.  Linowitz  in  the  position  of  U.S.  co-nego- 
tiator on  the  Panama  Canal  talks.  As  I  indi- 
cated to  you,  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
arrar.^sment  for  a  not-to-exceed-six-month 
period,  so  long  as  the  negotiations  from  the 
U.S.  side  are  headed  up  jointly  by  Amb.qssa- 
dor  Bunker  and  Mr.  Linowitz.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  Ambas<'ador  Bunker 
ha.s  performed  admirably  throughovit  his 
tenure  as  chief  negotiator  and  I  am  confi- 
dent, as  I  am  sure  you  are.  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  in  this  fashion  until  these 
negotiations  are  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

I  know  that  you  wlU  apprise  me  of  any  mis- 
understanding on  my  part  about  Mr.  Lino- 
witz's role.  Similarly.  I  would  appreciate  be- 
ing informed  beforehand  of  any  change  in 
the  co-negotiating  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

John   SPARKM.^N, 

Chairman. 

The  Secrftary  of  Statf, 
Washington,  February  10.  1977. 
Hon.  John  Sparkm.^n, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  31  concerning  "the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz.  This  Is  to  confirm 
that  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Linowitz 
is  to  be  appointed  as  Co-Negotiator  with  Am- 
bassador Bunker  on  the  Panama  Canal  Talks, 
with  the  personal  rank  of  Amba.ssador  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  months.  Is  entirely 
correct.  There  has  been  ab.^olutely  no  change 
in  the  co-negotiating  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus   Vance. 

Excerpt  From  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
AS  Amended 
appointments 
Sec.  501.   (a)    "Die  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  amba«.sadors  and  ministers,  includ- 
ing career  ambassadors  and  career  ministers. 

(b)  The  President  may,  in  his  discretion, 
assign  any  Foreign  Service  officer  to  serve  as 
minister  resident,  charge  d'affaires,  commis- 
sioner, or  diplomatic  agent  for  such  period 
a.s  the  public  interest  may  require. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of 
1972,  no  person  .shall  be  designated  as  am- 
bassador or  minister,  or  be  designated  to 
serve  in  any  position  with  the  title  of  am- 
bassador or  minister,  unless  that  person  Is 
appointed  as  an  ambassador  or  minister  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  clause  3.  section  2,  of  article  II  of 
the  Constitution,  relating  to  recess  appoint- 
ments, except  that  the  personal  rank  of  am- 


bassador or  minister  may  be  conferred  by 
the  President  in  connection  with  special  mis- 
sions for  the  President  of  an  essentially  lim- 
ited and  temporary  nature  of  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

E^XHIBIT   2 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  7,  1977. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 

Chairman,    Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  light  of  certain 
statements  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
a  member  of  the  House  with  respect  to  Am- 
bassador Sol  M  Linowitz,  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  observations  which  may 
assist  you  and  the  members  of  your  Commit- 
tee In  responding  to  questions  or  inquiries. 

Ambassador  Linowitz  was  appointed,  last 
February  10,  as  Co-Negotiator  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty,  in  the  capacity  of  Special 
Government  Employee  with  a  six-month  ap- 
pointment to  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, In  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  Department  of  State  regulations  and  es- 
tablished procedures.  He  Is  serving  in  this 
capacity  without  compensation.  ' 

The  Department  of  State  conflict  of  Inter- 
est regulations  provide  that  no  Department 
employee  may  "have  a  direct  or  indirect  fi- 
nancial interest  that  conflicts  substantially, 
or  appears  to  conflict  substantially,  with  his 
Government  duties  and  responsibilities"  (22 
CFR  10.735-205).  Pursuant  to  these  regula- 
tions, Mr.  Linowitz  prior  to  his  appointment 
submitted  to  the  Department  a  tnll  state- 
ment of  his  memberships  on  boards  of  direc- 
tors as  well  as  his  financial  holdings.  These 
were  reviewed  thoroughly  by  the  Office  of  the 
Legal  Adviser. 

In  the  cases  of  two  companies,  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  Inc.,  and  Marine  Midland 
Banks,  Inc.,  Mr.  Linowitz  furnished  informa- 
tion from  them  outlining  their  activities  and 
financial  interests  In  Panama.  Appended  are 
the  statements  from  the  Presidents  of  these 
two  companies.  Based  on  the  Department's 
review,  Mr.  Linowitz  agreed  that  in  the  un- 
likely event  any  aviation  issues  arise  during 
the  course  of  the  treaty  negotiation.";  which 
might  be  of  possible  interest  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can, he  would  recuse  himself  from  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiation  of  any  such  issues. 
Continued  membership  on  the  board  of  Ma- 
rine Midland  Bank  did  not  violate  the  appli- 
cable regulations  because  of  the  relatively 
low  level  of  financial  transactions  of  the  bank 
with  and  In  Panama. 

Mr.  Linowitz  also  agreed  that  his  law  firm 
"Is  not  now  and  will  not  while  I  am  serving 
in  this  capacity,  represent  any  client  on  any 
matter  related  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
negotiation  or  the  Canal  Zone." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Linowitz'  financial  in- 
terests, two  companies  in  which  he  had 
small  shareholdings — AT&T  and  Texaco — 
did  have  business  which  the  Legal  Adviser 
believed  might  be  affected  by  the  outcome 
of  the  Canal  Treaty  negotiations.  Conse- 
quently, Mr.  Linowitz  agreed  to  sell  his 
shares  In  those  companies,  and  has  done  so. 

As  a  result  of  the  Department's  review  and 
the  foregoing  undertakings  by  Mr.  Linowitz. 
the  Acting  Legal  Adviser  gave  a  written  opin- 
ion which  concluded  that  the  requirements 
of  the  applicable  statutes  and  Department 
of  State  regulations  on  conflicts  of  Interest 
had  been  satisfied. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Note 
Note  to  F.  C.  Wiser. 

Re  Pan  Am  Activities  In  Panama — Intertrade. 
Intertrade  Is  a  small  distribution  company, 
wholly-owned    by    Pan    Am.    Established    in 
1S72,  Its  principal  functions  are: 
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Provides  bonded   v.-arehous( 
eluding  customs  clearance 
Inventory  management  servi 
facilities  at  three  locations: 
Panama  Airport,  and  Panama 

Provides  extensive  local 
primarily  between  the  Airport 
warehouses. 

Acts  as  Pan  Am's  General 
Colon  and  certain  other  points 

Provides  sea-air  transhipment 
ranges  for  the  receipt  of  good  s 
Japan  and  other  points  In 
for  onward  shipment,  usually 
In  Central  and  South  America 

As  Indicated  In  the  attached 
tlons,  1977  Intertrade  sales 
Increase  from  the  1G76  level 
$946,000  and  net  profit  before 
000  to  $142,000.  Pan  Am  or 
$10,000  to  establish  the  compai^y 
lying    book    value    of    our 
$170,000. 

Intertrade  Is  under  the 
Sumner,    who    has   been    with 
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The  other  58  employees  are 
ama. 
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Jant  ary  7,  1977. 


Note  to  F.  C.  Wiser. 

Subject  Pan   American  Operatl 

Sales  office  location:  Ediflclc 
nlda  Justo  Arosemena.  Panami 
Uc  of  Panama. 

Hours/Telephone:  Mon.-Frl 
Noon/1 :00  pm-5:30.  Sat. -Sun. 
phone:  25-5425. 

Airport/location :    Tocumen 
Airport,  located  approximately 
Panama  City.  The  Airport 
present  time.  Is  100  To  handled 
lean   personnel,   with   the 
bound  cargo,  which  Is  handled 

Director :  Reeder  Chancy 
6510.  Home  Phone.  26-0859 

Mr.  Chaney  Is  the  only 
ployee  In  Panama,  and  Is 
only  Panama,  but  offline  wes  i 
American  General  Sales  Agent; 
Ecuador.  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Present  Employment:  151 

Passenger  Operations :  75 
month. 

Passeiiger  Sales/1976:  $10,001 

Cargo  Sales/1976:  $4,000,000, 

General    Information :    New 
terminal  facilities  will  be  In 
of  1977. 

Separate  Corporations  In 

(a)  Intertrade  (separate 
pared  by  C.  Trippe) . 

Intertrade  Is  wholly  owned 
cargo  company  and  Is  the 
Agent  for  Pan  American  on  the 
of  the  canal  for  cargo  and 
are  also  general  Sales  Agents 
for  the  balance  of  the  Republ 
other  than  the  City  of  Panama 

An  agreement  has  recently 
with  Intertrade  to  do  all  of 
cargo  handling  at  Tocumen 

(b)  SDISA  (Servlclos  y 
naclonales.  S.A.) . 

A    Pan    Am    wholly    owned 
Catering  operation  located  at 
port  servicing  all  carriers. 


Pak  American  Operation 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  Pan 
ated  from  both  the  Atlantic 
of  the  Canal  Zone  In  Panama 
War  II  started,  the  operation  a1 
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located  on  the  Atlantic  side,  was  consolidated 
with  the  operation  at  Albrook  Field  on  the 
Pacific  side. 

Pan  American's  operation  continued  at  Al- 
brook Field  until  the  Republic  of  Panama  de- 
veloped an  International  Airport  at  Tocumen 
In  October.  1949. 

At  one  time,  our  operation  In  Panama  was 
considerably  more  active  than  at  present.  Due 
to  retrenchment  In  military  forces,  reduction 
In  Panama  Canal  Zone  International  employ- 
ees, long-range  and  wlde-bodled  aircraft.  Pan 
Am  has  decreased  Its  total  activity  through 
Panama. 

The  present  151  employees  represent  only 
9.2  9r  of  our  employees  in  Latin  America  or 
slightly  over  1  ■;>  of  our  employees  worldwide 
In  the  field  marketing  group.  Likewise,  today 
the  total  sales  of  $10,000,000  for  passengers 
and  $4,000,000  for  cargo  represents  .8%  of  our 
revenue. 

Marine  Midland  Banks.  Inc.,  Operations 
Related  to  Panama 

A.  Past  or  Dormant  Investments. — 

1.  Banco  Inmoblliarlo  de  Panama  S.A. — 
This  Is  a  small  mortgage  bank  In  Panama 
that  engages  In  medium-  to  long-term  hous- 
ing mortgages  and  the  warehousing  of  mort- 
gage paper.  We  have  Just  sold  our  2'/2  percent 
interest. 

2.  Flnanclera  Centroamerlcana  S.A. — This 
Is  a  general  finance  company  engaged  In  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  and  real  estate  lending  in 
Central  America,  as  well  as  holding  an  equity 
Interest  directly  and  Indirectly  In  bonded 
warehouses  In  Central  America  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean. This  22.4  percent  Investment  was 
Just  disposed  of. 

3.  Servlclo  de  Anuarlo  Telefonlco  Interna- 
clonal  S.A. — This  company  sold  and  distrib- 
uted telephone  books  in  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  We  have  preferred  shares  at 
modest  value.  This  Investment  will  be  written 
off. 

B.  Current  Investments. — 

Marine,  through  Intermarlne  London,  owns 
Bream  Shipping,  which  was  formed  a  few 
years  back  In  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
tional lending  operations  of  Intermarlne 
London.  This  company  Is  presently  not  be- 
ing used:  however.  It  has  limited  assets  re- 
sulting from  prior  activities  conducted  ex- 
ternal to  Panama. 

C.  Branch  Operations. — 

Most  International  banks  have  Involve- 
ments In  Panama  consistent  with  that  coun- 
try's currency  relationship  with  the  dollar 
and  its  favorable  climate  as  a  financial  cen- 
ter. Accordingly,  the  Marine  started  In  Pan- 
ama with  a  Regional  Representative  Office 
for  Central  America  In  1971.  It  subsequently 
opened  a  branch  operation  in  October  1973 
to  complement  the  Representative  Office 
with  a  primary  focus  on  generating  corpo- 
rate business  In  Panama  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  deposit  gathering  from  Latin 
America.  As  of  November  30,  1976.  It  has 
total  claims  of  approximately  $32.4  million 
(of  which  $r3.5  million  Is  claims  In  Panama, 
and  the  remainder  is  almost  entirely  claims 
due  from  other  Central  American  corporate 
clients).  In  Panama  much  of  Its  business 
Involves  financing  trade  of  corporations  lo- 
cated In  the  Colon  Free  Trade  Zone.  The 
combined  Representative  Office  and  Branch 
have  a  staff  of  25.  3  of  whom  are  U.S.  na- 
tionals. This  operation  Is  not  large  when 
compared  to  the  activities  of  several  others. 

D.  Loans. — 

As  a  large  International  money  center 
bank,  the  Marine  conducts  business  through- 
out the  world.  Panama  has  long  been  a  cen- 
ter for  trade,  as  well  as  a  notable  financial 
center.  Loans  In  Panama  are  a  national  con- 
sequence of  the  position  of  the  bank  and 
the  country. 

Marine  Midland,  either  directly  from  New 
York  or  through  the  Bahamas  or  Panama 


Branch  or  foreign  affiliate,  has  a  $100,000 
short-term,  unsecured  loan  available  to  the 
Hydroelectric   Power  Authority  of   Panama. 

There  Is  a  $100,000  loan  to  the  Agricultural 
Development  Bank  In  Panama. 

There  Is  a  $4  million  loan  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  due  In  November,  1983.  There  Is 
Marine's  share  In  a  $115  m.llUon  Interna- 
tional syndicated  loan,  managed  by  Citi- 
bank/New York.  InterUnlon/Parls.  In  which 
Marine  directly  owns  45  percent,  also  has  a 
loan  of  $2  million  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  loans  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  or  Institutes  of  the 
Government,  the  Marine  Is  engaged  In  nor- 
mal short-term  lending  operations  through 
the  banks  and  the  private  sector  In  that 
country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Intermarlne  owns  two  Panamanian  special- 
purpose  shipping  companies,  International 
Ship  Finance  (Panama)  Inc..  and  Avon 
Shipping.  Inc.  Tliese  companies  each  own  a 
Panamanian  flag  vessel  on  behalf  of  Japa- 
nese owners,  which  vessels  are  financed  by 
Intermarlne.  These  corporations  are  fi- 
nancing vehicles,  and  they  are  only  notion- 
ally  involved  with  Panama. 


EMPHASIS  ON  CONSERVATION:  REC- 
OMMENDATION TO  CARTER  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  brought 
to  my  attention  an  interim  report  just 
issued  by  the  National  Research  Council's 
committee  on  nuclear  and  alternative 
energy  systems. 

The  work  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee is  being  funded  by  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
Its  goal  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
study  of  our  Nation's  future  energy 
policy.  Such  an  in-depth  study  is  pres- 
ently one  of  our  most  critical  needs. 

With  1  year  of  the  18-month  study 
completed,  the  16-member  committee  has 
is&ued  its  interim  findings.  The  report 
predicts  severe  limitations  on  the  growth 
of  energy  use  in  the  United  States  in  the 
coming  decades.  It  bases  this  conclusion 
on  rises  in  the  cost  of  energy,  stricter 
environmental  regulations,  energy  sav- 
ings from  more  efficient  technology  and, 
finally,  a  limit  to  the  U.S.  population 
growth. 

The  committee,  however.  Is  not  wor- 
ried about  the  limitations  on  the  growth 
of  energy  use  per  se,  but  rather  to  what 
degree  growth  can  be  moderated  without 
adverse  consequences  to  desirable  social 
goals.  Energy  itself  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means  to  certain  social  ends.  The  com- 
mittee's tentative  findings  are  that  low- 
ered energy  growth  is  probably  both  de- 
sirable and  possible  without  detriment  to 
other  social  goals. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  energy 
conservation  would  be  immediately  bene- 
ficial. It  urges  the  Federal  Government 
to  stress  the  necessity  and  value  of  con- 
servation more  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


March  10,  1977 
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Specialists  Advise  Carter  To  Increase 

Emphasis  on  Energy 

(By  Victor  K.  McElheny) 

A  panel  of  prominent  energy  and  environ- 
mental specialists  advised  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment yesterday  to  put  even  more  stress 
on  energy  conservation  than  has  been  urged 
recently. 

The  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
National  Research  Council's  committee  on 
nuclear  and  alternative  energy  systems, 
headed  by  Dr.  Harvey  Brooks  of  Harvard 
University  and  Edward  L.  Glntzon,  chairman 
of  Varian  Associates. 

The  committee's  18-month  study  of  the 
nation's  future  energy  policies  was  begun 
a  year  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Energy 
Reuearch  and  Development  Administration, 
one  of  the  agencies  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion plans  to  merge  Into  a  Department  of 
Energy  headed  by  James  R.  Schlesinger. 

In  an  Interim  report  released  yesterday, 
the  16-member  committee  focused  on  what 
It  sees  as  severe  limitations  on  the  growth  of 
energy  use  in  the  United  States  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

limitations  are  listed 

Among  the  predicted  limitations  are  still 
higher  energy  prices,  still  tighter  environ- 
mental regulation,  large  efficiencies  from 
conservation  technologies  and  an  easing  of 
such  pressures  as  population  growth  and  de- 
mand for  energy-intensive  amenities. 

The  committee  found  that  large  unre- 
.solvcd  issues  clouded  the  future  of  both  coal 
and  nuclear  electricity,  the  nation's  best 
near-term  possibilities  for  rapidly  expanding 
domestic  supplies  of  energy. 

The  committee's  work  is  being  assisted  by 
45  members  of  four  major  panels,  on  energy 
demand  and  conservation,  risks  and  impacts, 
supplies  and  means  of  delivery  and  methods 
of  modeling  possible  energy  economies  of  the 
future.  Assisting  the  panels  are  more  than 
20  study  groups  with  a  total  of  160  addi- 
tional members. 

The  study,  which  Is  expected  to  cost  about 
$3  million,  is  being  funded  by  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration. 

Discussing  the  likelihood  that  energy  use 
will  grow  less  rapidly  In  the  future  than  in 
the  past,  the  committee's  Interim  report 
said.  "Energy  is  but  a  means  to  social  ends; 
it  is  not  an  end  in  Itself."  The  report  added 
that  the  expected  lower  growth  probably  "is 
deairable  and  possible  without  detriment  to 
other  possible  social  goals." 

Tlie  committee  said  it  v;as  still  debating 
"to  what  degree  growth  can  be  moderated 
without  adverse  consequences." 

In  predicting  a  tightening  of  rules  de- 
signed to  minimize  environmental  damage 
from  energy  use.  the  committee  said,  "As 
society  becomes  more  affluent,  the  desire 
to  limit  these  adverse  consequences  is  likely 
to  grow  and  be  expressed  in  regulations  that 
will  Increase  the  price  of  energy  or  moderate 
its  consumption  more  directly." 

nuclear  hazards  cited 

Of  coal  and  nuclear  electricity,  the  com- 
mittee members  wrote,  "We  mur.t  gain  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  hazards  associated  both  with 
nucle.ar  power,  including  the  problem  of 
guarding  against  possible  diversion  of  nuc- 
clear  materials;  and  with  coal,  including  the 
problems  of  environmental,  health  and  land- 
use  Impacts  of  coal  production  and  utiliza- 
tion, particularly  the  possible  long-range 
climatic  effects  of  continued  reliance  on  fos- 
sil fuels." 

Depletion  of  oil  and  gas  and  uranium  ores 
shortly  after  the  year  2000  w&b  foreseen  by 
the  committee,  which  said,  "more  resource- 
efficient   energy   conservation   systems,   and. 


ultimately,  alternative  primary  energy  sour- 
ces will  be  required." 

Uncertainties  afflict  all  of  the  ma<or  pos- 
sibilities for  new  primary  energy  sources,  the 
committee  said,  including  solar  power,  a 
"breeder"  power  plant  to  stretch  uranium 
supplies,  the  fusion  of  forms  of  hydrogen, 
or  the  tapping  of  heat  deep  within  the  earth. 

Although  several  solar  technologies  are 
feasible,  the  committee  said,  "considerable 
uncertainty  exists"  about  costs,  when  they 
will  be  commercialized  and  possible  adverse 
impacts  on  the  society  or  the  environment. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDY  UNDERSCORES 
IMPORTANCE  OP  SENATE  IN- 
QUIRY ON  COST  OF  REGULATION 
UPON  SMALL  HOME  BUIIJiJERS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
Washington  Post  report  of  a  study  which 
concludes  that — 

The  American  dream  home  ownership  is 
In  danger  of  becoming  obsolete. 

This  language  is  strikingly  similar  to 
my  statement  opening  a  Small  Business 
Committee  hearing-  on  the  impact  of 
regulation  on  small  home  builders,  con- 
ducted in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  February  16, 
that— 

The  American  dream  of  owning  a  home 
has  become  the  Impossible  dream  for  many 
who  have  found  them.selves  priced  complete- 
ly out  of  the  housing  market. 

A  study  performed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  which  was 
discussed  at  the  hearings  indicates  that 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  have  de- 
clined as  a  proportion  of  home  prices 
over  the  past  4  years — from  54.3  to  48.4 
percent.  But,  during  Ihe  same  period,  the 
study  suggests  that  home  prices  have  in- 
creased 53.5  percent  and  the  median 
sales  prices  of  new  homes  have  increased 
over  200  percent  to  more  than  $42,000  in 
the  past  two  decades.  The  most  signifi- 
cant factors  in  the  overall  price  in- 
creases appear  to  be  the  requirements 
for  site  development  and  financing, 
which  are  heavily  influenced  by  a  com- 
bination of  governmental  regulation — 
Federal,  State,  r.nd  local. 

These  regulations  have  apparently 
also  reduced  the  profits  of  small  home- 
builders — from  15  to  12  percent — while 
simultaneously  escalating  the  price  of 
homes  beyond  reach  of  all  but  22  percent 
of  American  families. 

The  Harvard-MIT  study  described  by 
the  Post  states  that  within  the  next  5 
years,  the  average  new  house  will  cost 
$78,000.  At  that  level,  the  only  families 
who  will  be  able  to  buy  ai-e  those  earning 
$20,000  or  more,  approximately  the  top 
quarter  of  the  population. 

The  similarity  of  the  industry  and  uni- 
versity findings  is  a  notable  reflection  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  Nation's  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  housing  goals  under  these 
c'ircumst'inces.  It  is  dramatically  appar- 
ent that  purchase  costs  are  too  high  for 


•Joint  hearins;  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' AiTairs  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 


three-quarters  of  the  potential  buyers, 
particularly  families  with  modest  means 
and  younger  married  couples.  However, 
what  does  not  meet  the  eye,  as  indicated 
in  testimony  before  the  hearing  in 
Atlanta,  is  that  the  production  costs  are 
being  driven  up  so  high  that  home- 
builders — predominantly  small  busi- 
nesses— incur  greatly  increased  risks  and 
markedly  lower  returns.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  1972  Census  of  Con- 
struction, 80  percent  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  residential  homebuilding  have 
gi'oss  receipts  of  less  than  $250,000;  and 
no  single  company  builds  as  much  as  1 
percent  of  the  national  total.  This  cost- 
price  squeeze  has  already  driven  some 
small  companies  out  of  the  construction 
business  and  it  threatens  the  survival  of 
many  more. 

Businesses  with  the  skills  needed  to 
create  residential  housing  are  vitally 
needed  in  the  future.  To  the  extent  that 
existing  firms  that  are  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  new  enterprises  are  discouraged 
from  entering,  competition  in  the  home 
building  industry  is  bound  to  decline  and 
it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
find  quality  dwellings  at  any  price  or 
moderate-priced  housing  in  any  quan- 
tities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Nation  has  not 
faced  up  to  the-e  problems  and  their 
economic  and  social  implications. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  can  shed  some  light 
on  this  area.  Our  Atlanta  hearing  took 
testimony  from  builders'  organizations — 
national,  regional.  State,  and  local.  Ob- 
servers were  invited  from  the  major  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  haxing 
cognizance  of  housing  policies,  and  they 
will  be  invited  to  further  public  hear- 
ings in  Washington  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  Atlanta  testimony  and  to  the 
worrisome  statistics  in  the  studies  pub- 
lished bv  the  industry  and  Harvard- 
MIT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Dream  of 
Home  Ownership  Imperiled  by  Spiral - 
ing  Costs,"  dated  March  4.  1977,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  this  important  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Dream   of   Home   Ownership   Imfep-ILeh)   by 
Spiralinc  Costs 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

New  York,  March  3. — The  American  dream 
of  home  ownership  Is  In  danger  of  becoming 
obsolete  within  half  a  decade  because  by  then 
the  average  house  will  cost  $78,000. 

That  is  the  major  finding  of  an  authori- 
tative study  of  the  nation's  houslne  plight 
conducted  by  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University. 

Already,  according  to  the  Harvard-MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  the  sale 
prices  of  new  houses  have  Increased  twice  as 
fast  as  family  Incomes;  barely  a  quarter  of 
the  nation's  households  can  now  afford  a 
home  costing  $48,200.  the  current  average 
price. 

The  poorer  third  of  the  population  has 
been  comoletcly  priced  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  only  families  who  can  afford  ti  own 
the  average  hou.se  are  earning  $20,000  or 
more — the  top  quarter  of  the  nation  in  terms 
of  earning  power. 
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The  price  spiral  will  escala 
for  modest  new  homes  beyon 
most  of  the  middle-class 
hard  pressed  to  own  their 
study  said. 

"We're  not  crying  out  a 
have    the    warning    signs   of 
years  down  the  road,"  said 
men.  director  of  the  joint 
mer     White     House     adviser 
Johnson. 

The    Harvard-MIT    research 
has  been  preeminent  in  forecast 
needs  since  its  widely  public 
disclosed    that    13    mflllon 
were  physically  unsound,  ove 
cesslvely  expensive  for  the 

Since  1970,  according  to  th 
here  today,  the  average-lnc 
lost  ground  as  the  cost  of  hojne 
mortgage  and  Interest  payme: 
ance  and  maintenance — has 
creases  in  Income. 

The  median  sales  price  for 
creased  nearly  90  per  cent  fri 
and    the   monthly   owner.shl{ 
homes  Increased  during  the 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

Th»  median  sales  price  for 
Increased  65  per  cent  In  the 
the    monthly    ownership 
homes  Jumped  73  per  cent. 

In  contrast,  the  median  income 
Increased  during  the  period 
while  the  consumer  price 
cent. 

"The  cost  squeeze  on  mlddfe 
lies  Is  replacing  the  slum  as 
lem  In  housing  In  this  count 
Friedman,    coauthor    of    the 
was  funded  In  part  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban 

The  study  disclosed  that : 

Deioite  a  near-record  1.6 
In?  starts  In  1D7C,  the  number 
below  current  nssd. 

While  In  1970  almost  half 
could    afford    to    buy 
homes,  only  27  per  cent  of 
afford  an  average-priced  new 

Ihe  number  of  low-lncom( 
In  physically  Inadequate  unfLs 
since  1960,  but  the  number 
reasonably  high  percentage 
on  housing  has  more  than 

While  the  commonly  accep 
personal  finance  U'5ed  to  alio 
of  monthly  salary  for  housfcg 
U.S.  families  are  now  paying 
more. 

To  compensate  for  splrall^g 
the  research  team  found 
Ing  conces^slcns  that  significant 
quality   of   life.    Some 
housing  market  and  becom( 
others  resort  to  pooling  the 
hxisband  and  wife. 

Other     families    stretch 
thinly  by  eliminating  many 
penses.  while  some  have 
mobile  homes. 

At   the  same  time,   there 
factors  Increasing  the  presst 
Ing  market,  the  study  found . 
Increasing    numbers    of    y. 
senior  citizens  who  split  fron 
clexis  to  set  up  housekeeping , 
Increasing  divorce  rate. 

Also,  population  shifts  towird 
states  and  the  exurban  area  i 
central  and  Northeast  region; 
are  creating  additional  hous 
some  areas. 

The  Harvard-MIT  unit 
national  hcu.'=lng  policy  wltl 
partnership  between  the  pufllc 
sectors." 

The  policy,  the  group 
focus  on  better  and  r^ore 
for  the  poor,   with  s-icondaty 
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Improving  the  home-buying  climate  for  the 
young  and  persons  with  average  Incomes. 

When  pressed  tor  specific  recommenda- 
tions, Solomon  and  Friedman  suggested  re- 
forms In  federal  monetary  policies  that  would 
lower  the  home  mortgage  Interest  rate,  pos- 
sible adoption  of  a  variable  mortgage  inter- 
est rate  that  would  fluctuate  with  rises  and 
drops  In  Inflation,  re-e.xam!nation  of  environ- 
mental restraints  on  the  housing  Industry 
that  push  home  development  costs  upward, 
and  adoption  of  new  regulations  that  would 
help  stabilize  the  cyclical  effects  of  the  roller- 
coaster  construction  Industry. 


REGULATORY  REFORM :  WHERE 
HAVE  WE  GONE  WRONG  AND 
WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  without 
question,  people  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment are  clamoring  for  reform  of  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Consumers,  businessmen, 
and  organized  labor,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  agree  that  regulation  is  in  need  cf 
continuing  review  and  overhaul  in  order 
to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  felt 
needs  of  those  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
Regulatory  reform  is  thus  one  of  the  top 
priorities  facing  this  Congress. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd,  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  Chairman  Abe  Ribtcoff, 
and  I  joined  in  proposing  legislation,  S. 
600,  which  for  the  first  time  Imposes  a 
strict  timetable  and  discipline  upon  both 
Congress  and  the  President  to  insure 
major  reform  of  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

Today,  on  behnlf  of  Majority  Leader 
Byrd  and  Senator  Ribicoff,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  a  substantial  number 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  27  all 
told  have  indicated  their  desire  to  join 
in  cosponsoring  this  highly  important 
piece  of  sunset  legislation.  They  include 
Members  from  botli  sides  of  the  ai.'^le — 
moderates  and  conservatives — all  of 
whom  agree  that  the  regulatory  system 
needs  a  thorough  review  and  overhaul  to 
make  it  responsive  to  the  felt  needs  of 
those  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

Those  Senators  cosponsoring  S.  600 
are:  Senators  Eentsen,  Burdick,  Haury 
Byrd,  Chafee,  Chiles,  DeConcini,  Do- 

MENICI,  DURKIN,  EASTLAND,  FORD,  GRAVEL, 

Hansen,  Haskell,  Heinz,  Humphrey, 
Johnston,  Kennedy,  Leahy,  Lugar, 
Mathias,  Matsunaga,  Nunn,  Riegle, 
schmitt,  scott,  tower,  and  zoriksky. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  two 
of  the  most  respected  and  hard-working 
leaders  of  that  body.  Representative 
John  Anderson,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  and  by 
Representative  Barbara  Jordan.  That 
measure  now  has  64  cosponsors. 

Under  this  major  sunset  bill,  over  a 
period  of  8  years,  the  President  would 
submit  to  Congress,  every  2  years,  coni- 
prehensive  plans  for  reforming  regxila- 
tion  in  four  areas  of  the  economy,  name- 
ly: 96th  Congress  (1979-80).  energy,  the 
environment,  housing,  occupational 
health  and  safety;  97th  Congress  (1981- 
82) ,  transportation  and  communications; 
98th  Congress  (1983-84) ,  banking  and  fi- 
nance, international  trade,  and  Govern- 
ment procurement;  99th  Congress  (1985- 


86).  food,  consumer  health  and  safety, 
economic  trade  practlves,  and  labor- 
management  relations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  would 
simultaneously  submit  detailed  reports 
in  each  area.  A  series  of  action-forcing 
deadlines  would  assure  that  reform  plans 
become  the  pending  business  on  the  floor 
of  both  Houses  w-ithin  1  year  of  sub- 
mission. If  comprehensive  action  did  not 
follow,  the  affected  agencies  would  be 
limited  in  their  authority  first  to  issue 
new  rules,  and  later  to  enforce  existing 
rules— except  those  essential  for  preserv- 
ing public  health  and  safety.  A  final  sun- 
set proposal  would  terminate  each  af- 
fected agency  for  which  Congress  has  not 
enacted  reform. 

With  such  considerable  support  from 
fellow  Senators  at  the  outset,  w^e  look 
forward  to  working  very  clo.sely  with 
President  Carter  in  moving  this  legis- 
lation through  the  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion. As  Majority  Leader  Byrd  has 
stated: 

President  Carter  Is  committed  to  govern- 
ment reorganization.  I  fully  expect  him  to 
devote  considerable  time  and  energy  to- 
vard  the  core  of  government  waste  and  In- 
efficiency— namely,  the  regulatory  agencies. 
This  kind  of  discipline  for  reform  will  assUt 
him  and  the  Congress  in  making  government 
work  towards  addressing  the  real  concerns  of 
the  American  people. 

And,  as  Senator  Ribicoff  recently  said: 
I  hope  to  make  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1977  a  Committee  priority  In  this  session 
of  Congress.  Regulation  has  Its  pluses  and 
Its  minuses,  but  It  must  be  made  to  help  the 
economy  and  protect  the  public  from  abuses. 
It  must  be  made  to  address  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  alike,  and  not  be 
an  albatross  around  their  necks.  This  kind 
of  reform  will  see  to  It  that  the  Congress 
seriously  addresses  and  acts  upon  critical 
problems  In  this  area. 

Apropos  of  reforming  Federal  regula- 
tion, the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  now  completing  an  18  month  com- 
prehensive study  of  various  facets  of  reg- 
ulation pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  71, 
whic'i  Chairman  Rieicoff  and  I  authored 
and  presented  to  the  then-Government 
Operations  Committee.  The  committee 
staff  interviewed  hundreds  of  regulatory 
officials  and  congressional  personnel  and 
gathered  information  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  academicians,  lawyers  specializ- 
ing in  regulatory  practice,  and  others. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  has  stated: 

This  study  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  the  federal  regulatory 
agencies  ever  undertaken  by  the  Congress. 

He  could  not  be  more  correct. 

Chairman  Ribicoff  and  the  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director,  Richard  Weg- 
man,  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  outstanding  leadership.  V/ithout 
their  talents,  the  study  would  not  be 
nearly  so  com.plete  or  Impressive.  Mr. 
Wegman  was  ably  assisted  in  the  super- 
vision of  this  massive  project  by  Staff 
Counsel  Matthew  Schneider. 

The  Regulatory  Reform  Study  will 
eventually  consist  of  six  volumes.  Two 
volumes  have  alreadv  been  released,  and 
the  remaining  four  will  be  released  over 
the  next  several  weeks. 
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Mr.  President,  the  two  studies  which 
have  been  made  public — "The  Regulatory 
Appointments  Process"  and  "Congres- 
sional Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies"— offer  valuable  insight  into  their 
respective  topics.  The  reports  were 
meticulously  researched  and  prepared, 
for  committee  consideration  by  Jim 
Graham  and  Paul  Rosenthal,  respective- 
ly. The  long,  arduous,  and  outstanding 
work  they  put  into  this  effort  is  reflected 
in  the  expert  analysis  and  useful  recom- 
mendations contained  therein.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  principal 
recommendations  and  major  findings  of 
each  report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
two  studies  of  the  committee  deal  with 
how  best  to  assure  the  appointment  of 
the  most  qualified  people  as  regulators, 
and  how  to  improve  Congress  own  over- 
sight over  the  regulatory  agencies. 

What  could  be  more  important:  if  we 
select  people  who  do  not  care  or  who  are 
not  competent  to  run  these  agencies,  or  if 
we  have  a  Congress  which  would  prefer 
to  sit  Idly  by  and  fail  to  respond  to  delays, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  associated  w  ith  the 
agencies — then  we  are  in  trouble  on 
either  account.  The  initial  reports  docu- 
ment the  problems  but,  equally  impor- 
tant, they  spell  out  in  clear  detail  the 
kinds  of  steps  which  Congress  may  take 
to  make  regulation  work  the  way  it  was 
intended  to  work  and  to  make  regulators 
more  accountable. 

In  my  mind.  It  is  axiomatic  that  an 
agency  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  run- 
ning it.  To  the  extent  that  the  quality  of 
regulators'  report  addresses  issues  of 
overpoliticizing  the  agencies,  confiicts  of 
interest,  financial  disclosure,  and  ex- 
panding the  talent  bank  from  which  reg- 
ulators are  selected,  we  can  have  a  direct, 
immediate  and  substantial  impact  on 
improving  agency  performance. 

All  the  laws  and  all  the  rules  pertain- 
ing to  regulatory  agencies  are  for  naught 
if  they  are  not  administered  by  persons 
of  caliber,  persons  of  integrity,  and  per- 
sons who  are  sensitive  to  the  shared 
needs  of  consumers,  businessmen,  and 
labor. 

Equally  important,  all  the  laws  and  all 
the  rules  of  reglatory  agencies  are  com- 
prised—they are  threatened — if  Congress 
does  not  impose  upon  itself  the  simple 
duty  of  overseeing  regulatory  perform- 
ance. 

In  sum,  unless  Presidents  consistently 
appoint  good  people  to  regulatory  posi- 
tions, and  unless  Congress  is  willing  to 
discipline  itself  to  review,  systematically 
comprehensively— along  the  lines  spelled 
out  In  S.  600— the  performance  of 
regulatory  agencies,  either  we,  or  others 
like  us,  will  be  in  hearing  rooms  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  years  from  now 
bemoaning  the  problems  of  regulation 
and  asking  "Where  did  we  go  wrong?" 

To  those  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  yet  to  study  this 
landmark  legislation.  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator Robert  Byrd  and  Senator  Abe  Ribi- 
coff join  with  me  in  urging  you  to  do  so. 
We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  600. 


Exhibit  1 

Study  on  Federal  Regulation  Volume  I: 

The  Regulatory  Appointments  Process 

complete  list  of  recommendations 
The  following  Is  a  re-statement  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  this  report. 
part  n :  regulatory  structure  and  qualifica- 
tions for  appointment 
Chapter  2.  Structure 

(1)  Legislative  action  should  be  t-aken  to 
Increase  agency  chairmen  from  Level  HI  to 
Level  n  status,  and  a<;ency  commissioners 
from  Level  IV  to  Level  III  statvis.  Reasonable 
relocation  expenses  should  also  be  allowed 
for  Presidential  appointees. 

(2)  In  light  of  the  FAA  experience  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  future 
proposals  to  merge  a  single-headed  agency 
within  a  cabinet  department  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  what  effect  absorp- 
tion will  have  on  the  agency's  ability  to 
attract  qualified  persons  to  top  positions  In 
the  new  structure.  Also,  the  Administrator 
of  any  such  agency  should  be  given  greater 
latitude  In  making  certain  top  level  appoint- 
ments without  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretary. 

(3)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  reduced  from  its  present  eleven 
members  to  three  members  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

(4)  The  organic  acts  creating  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  and  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the 
chairmen  of  those  bodies  shall  be  designated 
by,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of.  the  Presi- 
dent. Elsewhere,  we  propose  that  all  Chair- 
manship designations  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

Chapter  3.  QuaUflcattons  of  a  non-flna7icial 
nature 

(5)  Most  Independent  regulatory  com- 
missions cannot  by  statute  have  more  than 
a  simple  majority  of  members  from  a  single 
political  party,  and  the  remaining  positions 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  "minority  seats." 
The  Senate  shall,  as  part  of  the  confirmation 
process,  make  a  diligent  and  serious  effort 
to  Insure  that  appointees  to  "minority"  com- 
mission seats  not  be  partisans  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  that  inoulry,  the  Senate  shall  con- 
sider: (a)  whether  the  nominee  has  been 
actively  involved  In  the  campaign  to  elect 
the  President;  (b)  whether  the  nominee  has 
made  any  financial  contributions  to  that 
campaign;  and  (c)  any  other  relevant  factor 
suggesting  that  the  nominee  Is,  In  fact,  a 
partisan  of  the  President,  therebv  disqualify- 
ing him  or  her  for  appointment  to  a  "minor- 
ity" vacancy. 

(6)  The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
should  be  amended  to  except  from  mandatory 
requirement  all  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  as  members  of  Independent 
regulatory  commissions. 

(7)  The  organic  acts  of  the  multi-member 
regulatory  commissions  should  be  amended 
to  Include  the  following  provisions:  "The 
President  shall  nominate  persons  for  the 
Commission /Board  to  Insure  commission 
membership  shall  be  balanced,  with  board 
representation  of  various  talents,  back- 
grounds, occupations,  p.nd  experience  appro- 
priate to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission/Board." 

(8)  The  organic  acts  of  the  multi-mem- 
ber regulatory  commissions  should  be  amend- 
ed to  Include  the  following  provision:  "The 
Commission/Board  shall  be  composed  of 
members  who  by  reason  of  training,  educa- 
tion or  experience  are  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission/Board  un- 
der this  chapter." 

Chapter  4.  Qualifications  of  a  financial  nature 

(9)  That  18  use  208(a)(1)  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  any  waivers  granted 


under  that  section  before  a  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed offlclal  takes  office  be,  without  excep- 
tion, published  In  the  Federal  Register  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date. 
Individual  waivers  granted  while  a  person  Is 
In  office  also  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, unless  the  appointing  authority  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

(10)  A  new  Executive  Order  on  conflict  of 
Interest  should  be  promulgated  replacing  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11222.  The  new  Order  should 
contain  Recommendation  11-14,  which  fol- 
low. 

(11)  Annual  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments, filed  by  Presidentially-appointed  reg- 
ulators with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

(12)  The  CSC  staff  on  conflict  of  Interest 
matters  ought  to  be  expanded,  and  by  Presi- 
dential directive  a  high  level  review  board 
ought  to  be  created  to  oversee  the  work  of 
the  CSC  office.  The  Board  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  review  of  financial  statements  flled 
by  Presidential  appointees,  and  for  annual 
submission  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  a 
report  certifying  the  results  of  that  review. 
Each  agency  should  be  required  to  develop 
and  issue  compliance  regulations  for  Its  own 
employees,  and  the  review  board  should  re- 
view those  rules  for  uniformity  and  effective- 
ness. The  review  board  should  also  Issue 
minimum  standards  for  compliance  mecha- 
nisms adopted  by  the  agencies. 

(13)  The  term  "conflict  substantially"  as 
contained  In  Executive  Order  11222  should  be 
clarlfled  to  mean  that  It  Is  Intended  to  refer 
to  the  extent  of  a  particular  holding.  When 
such  conflict  Is  deemed  to  exist,  the  Execu- 
tive Order  should  expressly  require  divesti- 
ture, and  a  blind  trust  not  be  permitted. 

(14)  The  new  Executive  Order  should  con- 
tain enunciated  standards  for  what  Is  to  be 
considered  an  acceptable  and  appropriate 
blind  trust.  If  a  nominee  qualifies  for  and 
Is  desirous  of  such  a  mechanism.  These 
should  Include: 

(a)  The  proposed  trustee  should  be  In- 
dependent of  the  beneflclary.  Incapable  of 
being  controlled  or  Influenced  In  his  admin- 
istration by  the  beneficiary.  The  terms  of  the 
trust  should  make  It  Irrevocable  for  the  term 
of  government  service  of  the  beneflclary. 

(b)  The  trustee  should  have  complete  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  and  acquire  trust 
assets  without  consultation  or  notification  to 
the  beneficiary.  The  beneflclary  should  not 
receive  any  reports  on  the  Investments  of  the. 
trust,  except  that  the  beneficiary  may  be 
Informed  of  the  net  overall  Income  or  loss 
of  the  trust. 

(c)  All  assets  transferred  to  the  trust  must 
be  free  of  restrictions  on  transfer  and  sale 
Imposed  by  the  beneflclary,  unless  such 
restrictions  are  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
appropriate  Senate  committee.  In  the  case  of 
a  Presidential  appointment,  or  by  the 
appointing  authority  In  all  other  cases. 

(d)  The  Initial  publicly  traded  holdings 
committed  In  trust  should  be  a  sufficient 
Intermixture  of  holdings  to  effectively  dis- 
guise the  corpus  from  the  beneficiary.  If  the 
total  corpus  of  the  trust  has  a  fair  market 
value  of  $25,000  or  more  and  if  the  trust  has 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  Initial  corpus 
concentrated  In  any  one  stock  holding,  the 
trustee  shall  be  directed  to  reduce  such  stock 
holding  within  a  six  month  period  In  order  to 
diversify  the  trust. 

(e)  A  blind  trust  should  not  contain  any 
property,  ownership  of  which  Is  prohibited 
by  statute  for  that  particular  office.  Where 
appropriate,  the  trust  agreement  should  con- 
tain Instructions  against  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  prohibited  holdings. 

(f)  The  trustee  or  another  third  party 
(such  as  an  accountant)  should  be  granted 
power  of  attorney  to  prepare  and  submit  the 
beneficiary's  tax  returns,  so  that  the  regula- 
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(f)  Each  department  and  agency  shall  Is- 
sue procedures  Implementing  these  provi- 
sions. 

(18)  18  use  207(a)  should  be  amended  to 
define  the  term,  "personally  and  substan- 
tially" to  mean:  "to  participate  as  a  Gov- 
ernment officer  or  employee  through  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  decision,  recommenda- 
tion, the  rendering  of  advice  or  investiga- 
tion." 

(19)  18  use  207(a)  should  be  amended  to 
define  the  term,  "personal  appearance"  as 
meaning:  "appearance  or  attendance  before, 
or  personal  communication,  either  written 
or  oral,  with  the  agency,  or  any  member  or 
employee  thereof,  or  personal  participation 
m  the  formulation  or  preparation  of  any  ma- 
terial presented  or  commiinlcatlon  to,  or 
filed  with,  the  agency.  In  connection  with 
any  application  or  interpretation  arising 
under  the  statutes  or  regulations  adminis- 
tered by  the  agency,  except  that  requests 
for  general  information  or  explanations  of 
agency  policy  or  interpretation  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  a  personal  appearance." 

(20)  18  use  207  (a)  and  (b)  should  be 
amended  to  delete  "agent  or  attorney"  and 
Insert  "in  any  professional  capacity". 

(21)  18  use  207(b)  should  be  amended  to 
delete  the  words,  "such  responsibility",  and 
Insert  "government  service  with  that 
agency". 

(22)  That  the  meaning  of  18  USC  207(a) 
should  be  clarified  to  Include  a  lifetime  pro- 
hibition against  a  former  official  aiding  or 
assisting  on  any  matter  covered  by  the  terms 
of  that  section. 

(23)  That  a  new  subsection  should  be 
added  to  18  USC  207,  providing:  For  a  period 
of  one  year  following  termination  of  service 
with  an  agency  or  department,  a  former 
official  or  employee  shall  have  no  contact,  for 
compensation  or  financial  gain,  with  that 
agency  or  Its  personnel  on  any  matter  of 
business   then   pending   before   the   agency. 

(24)  As  related  to  post-agency  practice, 
the  regulatory  agencies  should  consider 
adopting  the  enforcement  mechanisms  In 
effect  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
any  event,  all  agencies  should  develop  some 
methods  for  enforcement  of  18  USC  207. 

(25)  Each  agency  should  adopt  rules  re- 
quiring former  officers  and  employees  who 
have  served  In  significant  decision-making 
positions  to  register  for  a  period  of  two  years 
any  subsequent  employment  with  companies 
or  firms  that  may  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  same  agency.  The  former  official  or 
employees  shall  also  state,  as  part  of  that 
registration,  the  nature  of  the  employment 
and  any  measures  taken  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  unethical  practices.  During  the  two 
year  period,  any  changes  in  employment 
should  be  updated  with  the  agency. 

(26)  Each  agency  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  regulations  for  the  de- 
termination of  whether  and  under  what 
circumstances  a  law  firm  may  participate  In 
an  agency  matter  even  though  a  partner  of 
that  same  firm  is  disqualified  due  to  either 
18  USC  207  (a)  or  (b).  The  criteria  should 
insulate  the  partner/former  official  from 
participation  and  knowledge  of  that  matter: 
there  should  be  no  consultation  with  other 
members  of  the  firm  and  no  access  to  any 
files  or  information  concerning  the  matter: 
and  no  part  of  the  fees  attributable  to  it 
should  be  shared  by  the  former  official. 

(27)  The  acts  creating  certain  multi- 
member regulatory  commissions  should  be 
amended  to  Include  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

(a)  A  Commissioner  shall  not  accept  any 
employment  or  compensation,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  from  any  party  other  than  the 
United  States,  actually  the  subject  of  regu- 
lation by  the  Commission  during  his  or  her 
tenure  for  a  period  extending  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioner was  appointed,  except  that  this  pro- 


vUlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  Comm'ssloner 
(l)  who  serves  for  a  total  of  years  equal  to 
one  full  term  for  a  member  of  that  agency 
or  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  whichever  Is 
shorter,  or  (11)  Is  removed  from  office  as 
either  member  or  chairman  by  the  President, 
or  (111)  who  certaliUy  resigns  from  office  on 
account  of  ill  health. 

(b)  Each  agency  shall  formulate  rules  to 
insure  that  commissioners  who  resign  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office  re- 
port any  employment  for  the  period  of  re- 
striction which  applies. 

(c)  Upon  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  present 
restrictions  on  post-employment  practices 
contained  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  Com- 
munications Act,  and  the  Consumers  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  are  to  be  repealed. 

PART   in.  THE  WHrrE   HOUSE  SELECTION  PROCESS 

Chapter  6.  The  White  House  appointments 
structure 

(28)  Within  the  White  House  appoint- 
ments office,  a  single  person  should  be  given 
primary  responsibility  to  advise  the  Preal- 
dent  on  all  regulatory  appointments.  In- 
formal advisory  panels,  which  Include  repre- 
sentation from  consumer  and  other  public 
Interest  groups,  should  be  regularly  con- 
sulted in  the  selection  process.  A  statement 
on  the  general  criteria  for  regulatory  agency 
selections  should  be  Issued  and  published 
by  the  White  House. 

Chapter  7.  Search,  recruitment  and 
evaluation 

(29)  A  systematic  White  House  recruit- 
ment operation  should  be  developed  and 
sustained  for  regulatory  appointments.  If 
fl.e  talent  bank  mechanism  Is  used,  such 
Banks  should  contain  a  small  and  select 
number  of  applications  that  have  been  care- 
fully evaluated.  Those  lists  should  be  peri- 
odically reviewed  and  updated. 

(30)  The  White  House  should  require,  as  a 
condition  to  nomination,  that  all  appointees 
promise  In  writing  to  give  no  less  than  90 
days  notice  of  their  Intention  to  resign.  The 
White  House  should  indicate  to  potential 
appointees  to  fixed  terms  that  they  are  un- 
der an  obligation  to  serve  the  full  term,  un- 
less a  clear  understanding  to  the  contrary 
is  sanctioned  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate. 

(31)  The  White  House  selection  process 
should  be  more  open:  Notice  of  upcoming 
vacancies  should  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register;  the  White  House  should  en- 
courage suggestions  from  various  groups. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  broaden  the 
search  for  potential  appointees,  and  special 
efforts  made  to  locate  well-qualified  women 
and  members  of  minority  groups  for  regula- 
tory appointments. 

(32)  The  Chairman  of  a  regulatory  com- 
mission should  be  consulted  on  appointment 
and  reappointment  decisions  concerning  that 
agency. 

(33)  Informal,  broad-based  advisory  com- 
mittees should  be  set  up  for  each  agency  to 
suggest  and  evaluate  possible  candidates  for 
anpolntment.  Each  committee  should  in- 
clude representatives  of  consumer  and  other 
public  Interest  groups  and  organizations. 

(34)  In-depth  interviews  with  potential 
commissioners  should  be  conducted  prior  to 
announcement  of  a  nomination. 

Chapter  8.  Investigation 

(35)  The  White  House  should  develop  and 
promulgate  a  uniform  financial  disclosure 
questionnaire,  which  shall  be  completed  by 
every  prospective  regulatory  agency  nomi- 
nee and  which  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  White 
House  prior  to  announcement  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

(36)  The  responses  of  nominees  to  that 
statement  should  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  except  that  any  copies  or  tax 
returns  shall  not  be  made  public. 

(37)  A  complete  and  thorough  evaluation 
should  be  conducted  on  the  scope  and  pro- 
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cedures  of  the  full  field  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion on  prospective  Presidential  appointees. 

(38)  Executive  Order  10450,  which  author- 
izes those  Investigations,  should  be  with- 
drawn and  a  new  Executive  Order  issued. 

(39)  The  new  Executive  Order,  in  addition 
to  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  loyalty 
and  national  security,  should  also  Indicate 
that  a  prime  concern  of  such  investigations 
Is  whether  an  Individual's  character  and  rep- 
utation are  suitable  for  the  demands  of  a 
particular  office. 

(40)  A  new  Executive  Order  should  ex- 
pressly provide  that  no  nomination  shall  be 
announced  without  a  review  of  the  FBI  find- 
ings and  a  determination  that  the  nominee 
Is  acceptable  after  such  review. 

(41)  The  new  Executive  Order  should  ex- 
pressly provide  that  no  Investigation  should 
be  conducted  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  subject  of  that  Inquiry. 

(42)  Appropriate  action  should  be  taken 
within  the  FBI  to  insure  proper  coordina- 
tion and  oversight  of  full  field  Investigations 
on  persons  under  consideration  for  Presi- 
dential appointments. 

(43)  The  FBI  should  develop  internally  a 
uniform,  basic  approach  to  be  used  In  all  In- 
terviews, and  agents  should  be  provided  with 
a  standard  set  of  questions  to  be  asked  in  all 
Interviews.  That  list  can  be  supplemented  as 
individual  occasions  demand,  and  agents 
are  of  course  encouraged  to  pursue  such  lines 
of  questioning  when  appropriate. 

(44)  The  pertinent  sections  of  the  FBI 
Manual  of  Instructions  should  be  reviewed 
and  revised,  and  any  provisions  requiring 
special  treatment  for  particular  persons  or 
that  distinguish  between  various  types  of 
"residential   appointments  be  deleted. 

Chapter  9.  Presidential  participation 

(45)  It  Is  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
selection  process  that  the  President  demon- 
strate his  personal  interest  in,  and  provide 
positive  support  for,  the  appointment  of  out- 
standing persons  for  the  regulatory  agencies. 
The  President  should  attempt  to  have  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  regulatory  nominees 
prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

Chapter  10.  Factors  in  the  decision  to 
nominate 

(46)  Ability,  suitability,  existing  commis- 
sion balance,  and  regulatory  philosophy 
ought  to  be  the  principal  factors  In  every 
selection  decision. 

PAST  rv :  CONKIBMATION 

Chapter  11.  Advice  and  consent  by  the 
Senate 

(47)  When  the  President  designates  a 
regulatory  agency  chairman  from  within  the 
membership  of  a  commission,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  advice  and  consent 
by  the  Senate. 

(48)  The  Senate  should  establish  the  fol- 
lowing general  standards  to  be  applied  in 
confirmation  of  regulatory  agency  ap- 
pointees : 

(a)  That  by  reason  of  background,  train- 
ing or  experience,  the  nominee  is  affirma- 
tively qualified  for  the  office  to  which   he 

or  sAe  is  nominated. 

(b)  That,  In  considering  a  regulatory  ap- 
pointment, the  Senate  shall  consider  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
needs  of  the  agency  to  which  the  nominee 
has  been  named. 

(c)  That,  in  considering  a  regulatory  ap- 
pointment to  a  coUeglal  body,  the  Senate 
shall  consider  the  existing  composition  of 
that  body  and  whether  or  not  members  of  a 
single  sector  or  group  in  society  are  too 
heavily  represented. 

(d)  That  the  nominee  is  committed  to 
enforcement  of  the  regulatory  framework  as 
established  by  Congress  In  the  statutes. 

(e)  That  the  nominee  meet  the  statutory 
qualifications  to  hold  the  office  to  which  he 
Of  she  was  nominated. 


(49)  The  Senate  should  adopt  the  follow- 
ing confirmation  procedures: 

(a)  That  every  nominee  to  a  regulatory 
agency  be  the  subject  of  a  public  confirma- 
tion hearing  with  at  least  seven  days  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  general  public  of  the 
date  of  that  hearing. 

(b)  That  committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
regulatory  agency  appointees  submit  to  the 
full  Senate  seven  days  in  advance  of  every 
proposed  appointment  a  written  report  con- 
taining the  conclusions,  recommendations 
and  any  dissenting  opinions  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  nominee. 

(c)  That  the  nominee  agree  to  appear  and 
testify,  upon  request,  before  a  Congressional 
committee. 

(d)  When  a  person  is  nominated  to  a  com- 
mission, and  It  Is  also  the  Intention  of  the 
President  to  designate  that  person  chair- 
man of  that  commission,  the  nomination 
papers  to  the  Senate  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  President's  intention  as  far  as 
the  chairmanship  designation. 

(e)  That  the  President  submit  to  the 
Senate  nominees  for  regulatory  vacancies  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessary  and  harmful  lapses  in  commis- 
sion membership. 

(f)  That  the  Senate  require  the  President 
to  submit,  as  part  of  the  nomination  papers, 
a  statement  Indicating  the  reasons  for  a  par- 
ticular selection  and  pointing  out  any  relev- 
ant factors  in  the  nominee's  background  or 
training  that  qualified  him  or  her  for 
appointment. 

(50)  The  Senate  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  establishing  an  Office  on 
Regulatory  Appointment  Investigations  in 
conformity  with  the  fcllowlng  guidelines:' 

(a)  That  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  after  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  once  appointed, 
serve  a  term  of  three  years.  The  staff  of  the 
office,  which  shall  be  selected  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  shall  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons. 

(b)  All  Presidential  nominations  to  regu- 
latoi-y  positions  received  by  the  Senate  shall 
be  automatically  referred  to  the  Office  at  the 
same  time  as  they  are  referred  to  appropriate 
standing  Committees. 

(c)  The  appropriate  standing  Committee 
shall  not  take  any  formal  action  on  the  nomi- 
nation, including  holding  or  scheduling  any 
confirmation  hearing,  for  a  period  of  16  days 
after  receipt  of  the  nomination. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  15  days  after  receiving  a  nomination, 
the  Office  shall  present  to  the  appropriate 
standing  Committee  a  report  of  Its  findings 
on  the  background  and  Integrity  of  the  nomi- 
nee. That  report  shall  not  contain  any  rec- 
ommendations as  to  any  action  either  the 
Committee  or  the  Senate  should  take  on  the 
nomination.  With  the  approval  of  the  sUnd- 
Ing  Committee  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  ap- 
pointment, the  time  period  may  be  extended 
for  up  to  thirty  days,  and  the  same  Com- 
mittee may  also  request  further  Investiga- 
tive checks  on  the  nominee  once  the  time 
has  lapsed. 

(e)  As  a  prerequisite  to  confirmation,  nom- 
inees shall  be  required  to  provide  responses 
to  a  financial  and  biographical  disclosure 
statement  by  a  deadline  set  by  the  Office. 
Financial  information  shall  also  be  provided 
by  nominees  for  any  member  of  his  or  her 
immediate  household.  The  Office  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  uniform  disclosure  state- 
ment for  nominees. 

(f)  The  Office  shall  examine  any  proposed 
blind  trust  agreement,  contract  for  severance 
from  private  employment  or  any  other  docu- 
ment relevant  to  the  nominee's  qualifications 
for  office.  After  evaluation,  copies  of  those 


*  Should  (>uch  a  new  office  not  be  created, 
these  guidelines  should  be  incorporated  as  a 
responsibility  of  some  existing  unit. 


documents  shall  be  Incorporated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Office  to  the  appropriate  standing 
Committee. 

(g)  The  disclosure  statement  will  be  main- 
tained In  the  office  and  will  be  made  available 
during  regular  business  hours  for  Inspection 
by  the  public.  Twelve  months  after  the  ap- 
pointee leaves  office,  the  statement  shall  be 
destroyed. 

(h)  The  Office  shall  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  nominee's  background  and  Integ- 
rity. The  Office  shall  not,  however.  Inquire 
into  the  nominee's  position  or  opinions  on 
policy  matters. 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  standing  Committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  nominee,  two  staff  per- 
sons with  that  committee,  respectively,  so 
designated  by  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Appointments  Investigations  shall 
have  access  to  investigative  findings  pre- 
pared on  the  nominee  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  any  other  Executive 
agency  charged  with  such  Investigations. 

(J)  All  Investigative  findings  of  the  Office 
shall  remain  strictly  confidential  unless  a 
majority  of  the  standing  Committee  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  proposed  appointment 
orders  the  release  of  such  materials. 

PART    V.     AGENCY    PERSONNEL    AND    STRtTCTVRE 

Chapter  12.    Agency  reorganization 

(51)  The  personnel  and  structure  of  the 
regxilatory  agencies  should  be  systematically 
reviewed  and  evaluated  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Carter  Administration. 

(52)  Persons  selected  for  staff  positions  in 
the  independent  commissions  and  agencies 
(classified  by  the  CSC  as  Noncareer  Execu- 
tive Assignments  and  Schedule  "C"  ap- 
pointments )  should  not  be  subject  to  White 
House  clearance  and  should  not  be  required 
to  be  advocates  of  Administration  policies. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  should  not 
condition  its  approval  of  such  appoint- 
ments upon  White  House  clearance. 

(53)  Either  by  Reorganization  Act  au- 
thority If  revived  or  by  legislative  action,  the 
FCC  Chairman  should  be  given  the  same 
administrative  and  executive  authority 
presently  accorded  most  agency  chairmen. 

LISTS     OF     MAJOR     FINDINGS 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  major  findings  contained  In  this  report. 

(1)  The  pre-eminent  problem  with  the 
regulatory  appointments  process,  as  it  has 
operated  In  the  past,  is  that  It  has  not  con- 
sistently resulted  In  the  selection  of  people 
best  equipped  to  handle  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. For  much  of  the  past  fifteen  years, 
neither  the  White  House  nor  the  Senate  has 
demonstrated  a  sustained  commitment  to 
high  quality  regulatory  appointments. 

(2)  Highly  competent  men  and  women — 
In  business  and  Industry,  In  colleges,  in  the 
agency  staff,  and  In  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment— are  available  to  serve  en  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  multiple  members.  The 
reason  why  more  qualified  persons  are  not 
being  appointed  is  not  a  problem  of  avail- 
ability. 

(3)  The  lack  of  balance  is  a  matter  of 
major  concern  for  the  independent  regula- 
tory commissions.  Generally,  membership  on 
the  commissions  is  not  well-balanced,  and 
we  have  not  had  broad  representation  of 
various  backgrounds,  talents,  and  outlook. 
Specifically: 

(a)  Women  and  members  of  so-called  mi- 
nority groups  are  woefully  underrepresented 
in  the  regulatory  commissions:  out  of  a  total 
of  more  than  150  appointments  since  1961, 
only  seven  women  and  four  blacks  have  been 
selected  for  the  nine  major  commissions. 
Five  of  thoFe  tigencles  have  never  had  a  black 
comml>?.>!loner,  and  three  have  never  had  a 
female  member. 

(b)  The  commissions  are  predominantly 
composed  of  white  males  with  legal  back- 
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Study  on  Federal  Reculatio  (»  Volume  II: 

CONCHESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT     ^F    REGULATORY 
ACEKCIES 

RECOMMEND  ITIONS 


PRINCIPAL 
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2.  Congressional  access  to  information 

(a)  Congress  should  enact  legislation  re- 
quiring concurrent  submission  of  budget  and 
legislative  proposals  by  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  to  the  Congress  and  OMB. 

(b)  Congress  should  require  by  statute 
each  regulatory  agency  to  respond  to  Com- 
mittee requests  for  Information  within  a 
specifled  period  or  explain  in  writing  why  the 
request  could  not  be  compiled  with  In  time. 
The  agencies  should  receive  sufficient  funding 
to  enable  them  to  promptly  comply  with  con- 
gressional requests.  Such  funds  should  be 
designated  as  a  "line  Item"  In  each  agency's 
budget. 

(c)  Congress,  with  the  assistance  of  each 
regulatory  agency,  should  biennially  review 
deficiencies  in  each  agency's  collection  of  in- 
formation from  firms  and  persons,  and  ascer- 
tain that  each  agency  follows  the  statutory 
requirement  that  Information  It  collects  be 
tabulated  to  maximize  Its  usefulness  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

(d)  Legislation  should  be  enacted  ensur- 
ing the  ability  of  Congress,  through  its  own 
Legal  Counsel's  office,  to  enforce  siibpoenas  in 
Federal  district  court.  A  civil  remedy  should 
be  available  as  an  alternative  to  criminal 
contempt. 

(e)  Congress  should  consider  legislation 
which  would  ensure  that  agency  personnel 
who  provide  Congress  with  essential  Informa- 
tion on  agency  activities  are  not  penalized  for 
such  disclosures.  Any  congressional  action 
should  be  consistent  with  the  need  for  or- 
derly agency  administration  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  parties. 

3.  Coordination  of  oversight  efforts 

(a)  To  Improve  coordination  of  oversight 
activities  the  Congress  should  require  that 
all  committees  with  responsibility  for  over- 
sight of  regulatory  agencies  report  on  their 
oversight  plans  each  session.  Such  reports 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  or  the  House  Administration 
Committee  along  with  each  committee's  an- 
nual budget  submission.  CRS  should  com- 
pile and  Index  the  Information  from  these 
reports,  and  submit  a  report  to  Congress  In- 
dicating areas  of  potential  conflict  and  co- 
operation. OAO,  too.  should  file  an  annual 
report  on  Its  oversight  plans. 

(b)  Legislative  committees  should  make 
annual  oversight  reports  giving  their  assess- 
ment of  regulatory  agency  priorities,  efficien- 
cy and  other  matters  to  the  appropriations 
committees. 

(c)  The  Senate  and  House  should  require 
standing  committees  to  Include  In  their 
legislative  reports  a  summary  of  any  over- 
sight findings  and  recommendations  made 
by  other  committees,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  standing  committee,  provided 
that  they  are  made  on  a  tln^ely  basis. 

4.  Evaluation  of  regulatory  programs 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  requiring 
each  agency  to  evaluate  Its  regulatory  pro- 
grams and  present  Us  evaluations  to  con- 
gressional authorizing  committees  periodi- 
cally. The  evaluations  should  Include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  agency's  goals  for  the  next 
few  years.  A  plan  for  evaluating  agency  per- 
formance of  those  goals  should  be  Included 
In  the  presentation.  Increased  training  In 
program  evaluation  should  be  made  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 

The  authorizing  committees  should  hold 
public  hearings  on  those  plans  and  make 
whatever  suggestions  are  deemed  necessary. 
To  aid  In  evaluation  of  agency  perform- 
ance, agency  reports  to  the  Congress  should 
contain  information  tailored  to  each  regu- 
latory agency's  activities.  At  a  minimum,  an 
agency  report  should:  (1)  set  forth  the  fun- 
damental assumptions  underlying  the  agen- 
cy's regulatory  program;  (11)  describe  the 
agericy's  capacity  to  test  Us  assumptions, 
and  formulate  procedures  to  assess  the  ac 


tual  effects  of  the  agency's  regulations;  (111) 
set  forth  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  agen- 
cy's experience  in  implementing  its  analysis 
and  a  description  of  Its  proposed  course  of 
action  for  the  future. 

5.  Staffing 

The  Congress  should  authorize  Increased 
staff  for  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  so  that  the  Committees 
may  be  able  to  probe  more  deeply  Into  the 
priorities  and  efficiency  of  operations  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  There  should  be  no 
across-the-board  Increase  In  staff  for  other 
committees.  But  where  committees  can  Jus- 
tify a  staff  Increase,  and  give  reasonable  as- 
surances that  the  staff  will  be  used  primarily 
for  oversight  work,  the  request  for  Increased 
staff  should  be  granted.  Committees  should 
make  Increaised  u.se  of  congressional  resource 
agencies  and  paid  consultants  for  regulatory 
oversight. 

6.  Hearings 
Committees  should  Improve  the  value  of 

hearings  by:  making  Increased  use  of  pre- 
hearing questions;  following  up  on  hearings 
by  Issuing  reports  summarizing  committee 
findings  and  determining  whether  the  agency 
has  followed  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions; giving  staff  members  Increased  oppor- 
tunities to  ask  follow-up  questions  of  wit- 
nesses at  hearings. 

7.  Congressional  resource  agencies 

Congress  should  make  full  use  of  Us  re- 
source agencies  by  requiring  that: 

(a)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
familiarize  Members  and  staff  with  Its  capa- 
bilities so  that  It  can  be  utilized  more  as  an 
oversight  resource. 

(b)  The  appropriate  unit  within  OAO  or 
CRS  provide  Information  on  agency  rules 
and  report  on  the  disposition  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations. It  should  also  analyze  the  Impact  of 
proposed  and  promulgated  agency  reg^ula- 
tloiJS.  (c)  The  Comptroller  General  ensure 
that  GAO  reports  deal  directly  and  forcefully 
with  Issues  of  Interest  to  the  Congress  In 
order  to  maximize  their  usefulness  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  reduce  the 
time  It  takes  for  GAO  to  Issue  a  report  once 
It  has  been  requested. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  provide  ad- 
ditional resources  to  Its  Office  of  Program 
Analysis  so  that  It  may  better  provide  the 
services  for  which  It  was  established. 

In  addition,  Congressional  committees 
should  take  increased  advantage  of  GAO's 
expertise  by:  detailing  GAO  personnel  to 
committees  for  regulatory  agency  oversight 
work;  establishing  closer  liaison  with  GAO 
personnel  at  agency  audit  sites;  and  when- 
ever feasible,  requesting  GAO's  assistance  in 
drafting  a  statement  of  goals  and  objectives 
in  new  legislation,  so  that  evaluation  of 
agency  activity  might  be  Unproved. 
8.  Recodification 

Congress  should  require  the  regulatory 
agencies.  In  cooperation  with  Congress,  to 
recodify  the  administrative  and  Judicial  ac- 
tions and  statutes  pertaining  to  the  agencies. 
Congress  should  consider,  too,  expansion  of 
the  House  Law  Revision  Counsel  Into  a  Joint 
House-Senate  body  to  aid  in  the  recodifica- 
tion effort. 

9.  Casework 

The  Congress  should  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  capabUlty 
to  collect  and  analyze  casework  Information 
to  aid  In  congressional  oversight  efforts. 
10.  Legislative  veto 

Although  the  legislative  veto  may  be  ap- 
propriate In  limited  situations,  the  Congress 
should  reject  an  across-the-board  use  of  the 
legislative  veto  for  regtUatory  agency  rules. 
Congress  should  also  refrain  from  routinely 
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adding  a  legislative  veto  provision  to  regu- 
latory agency  statutes. 

11.  Agency  mandates 
In  order   to   improve   congressional   over- 
sight. Congress  should  draft  Its  statutes  for 
regulatory  agencies  as  narrowly  as  possible. 

MAJOR    FINDINGS 

(1)  Given  finite  time  and  resources.  Con- 
gress should  focus  its  oversight  efforts  on 
the  broad  direction  of  regulatory  policy. 
Oversight  should  be  conducted  as  openly  as 
possible. 

(2)  There  Is  a  high  level  of  both  formal 
and  Informal  oversight  activity.  It  might 
even  be  said  that  Congress  Is  now  paying 
more  attention  to  oversight  of  regulatory 
agencies  than  at  any  time  In  Its  history. 

(3)  Over  the  last  four  Congresses  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  per- 
centage of  hearings  devoted  to  oversight  by 
non-approprlatlng  committees.  This  Increase 
was  especially  great  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  addition.  In  the  94th  Congress 
a  larger  proportion  of  oversight  hearings  were 
devoted  to  regulatory  agencies  than  In  pre- 
vious Congresses.  " 

(4)  The  amount  of  appropriations  over- 
sight attention  given  to  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies has.  on  the  whole,  slightly  decreased 
over  the  past  decade. 

(5)  Currently,  appropriations  Is  the  most 
potent  form  of  oversight  In  tho=e  areas  where 
attention  Is  directed.  Despite  Its  Importance, 
the  appropriations  process  works  haphaz- 
ardly as  an  oversight  mechanism.  Although 
all  agencies  are  reviewed,  the  vast  sweep  of 
regulatory  policies  are  passed  over  without 
any  initial  overview.  Still,  appropriations 
oversight  Is  the  only  required  annual  review 
of  all  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

(6)  The  authorization  process,  one  of  Con- 
gress" most  valuable  oversight  tools,  is  not 
fully  utilized  because  a  large  number  of  regu- 
latory agencies  are  not  subject  to  periodic 
authorization. 

(7)  Congress'  long-recognized  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach to  oversight  Is  particularly  evident  in 
the  regulatory  area.  Very  few  Members  or 
their  staffs  systematically  review  the  agen- 
cies under  their  Jurisdiction.  Most  oversight 
efforts  are  not  initiated  with  regard  to  care- 
fully considered  sets  of  priorities,  but  rather 
In  response  to  a  newspaper  article,  a  com- 
plaint from  a  constituent  or  special  Interest 
group,  or  Information  from  a  disgruntled 
agency  employee. 

(8)  Oversight  continues  to  be  a  low  prior- 
ity for  most  Members  of  Congress.  But  with 
public  attention  drawn  to  the  regulatory 
agencies.  Incentives  for  oversight  of  the 
agencies  appear  to  have  improved. 

(9)  There  is  little  active  coordination  be- 
tween committees  for  oversight. 

(10)  Almost  all  regulatory  agencies  have 
responded  vaguely  and  slowly  to  congres- 
sional requests  for  Information  at  some  time, 
but  in  general,  committees  get  the  Informa- 
tion they  ask  for.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  instances,  however,  in  which  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  have  refused  to  give  in- 
formation to  Congress. 

(11)  Although  some  committees  need 
larger  staffs  to  perform  effective  overslo-ht 
most  have  a  need  not  for  more  personnel,  but 
for  staff  members  with  expertise  In  a  par- 
ticular area. 

(12)  Many  regulatory  agency  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congres  are  less  valuable  than 
they  might  be  because  the  statutory  provi- 
sions requiring  them  set  In  adequate  guide- 
lines for  the  agencies  to  follow. 

(13)  Although  oversight  Is  not  viewed  as 
the  primary  function  of  the  confirmation 
process.  Congress'  advise  and  consent  power 
U  Often  useful  for  policy-oriented  oversight 
purposes.  * 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  March  5 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Packwood,  delivered  a  speech  at  the 
Dorchester  Conference  in  Seaside,  Oreg. 

It  is  a  speech  about  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  prospects  for  its  future, 
a  subject  of  importance  not  only  to  me 
and  my  colleagues,  because  we  very  obvi- 
ously have  a  vested  interest  in  its  well- 
being,  but,  and  I  can  say  this  with  no 
immodesty,  it  is  a  subject  of  more  imprar- 
tance  to  each  and  every  citizen  in  the 
country— Republican  and  Democrat 
alike. 

Because  the  Republican  Party  is  not 
an  end  unto  itself,  but  the  means  to  an 
end — that  of  a  good  and  effective  govern- 
ment— and  that  is  important  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

Correctly.  I  believe,  the  Senator  says 
that  we  can  do  both,  recover  as  a  party 
and  provide  good  government;  but  we 
can  no  longer  hope  to  do  either  merely 
by  saying  no  to  the  Democrats.  To  be 
the  party  preferred  by  the  people,  we 
must  be  the  party  that  offers  solutions 
to  the  people's  problems;  and.  unlike  the 
past,  we  must  recognize  that  we  can  do 
this  consistent  with  the  philosophy  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  frequently  not 
the  best  solution  to  a  problem. 

The  country  and  the  Republican  Party 
are  always  well  served  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  For  the  country's  sake,  the 
Republican  Party  would  be  well  served  to 
heed  the  advice  of  the  Senator  contained 
in  this  speech,  and  for  that  reason  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Speech  to  Dorchester  Conference  by  Sena- 
tor Bob  Packwood,  M,\rch  S,  1977 
John  C.  Fremont  was  the  first  Presidential 
candidate  nominated  by  the  Republican 
Party.  The  year  was  1856.  and  the  slogan— 
"Free  soil,  free  men,  Fremont." 

"Free  soil,  free  men,  Fremont."  Not  a  bad 
slogan  in  1856. 

"Free  men"  meant  a  governm.ent  that  was 
responsive  to  you.  as  a  free  Individual  rather 
than  one  that  dominated  you  as  your  master. 

"Free  sol)"  meant  160  acres  and  a  mule 

a  cabin  and  a  crop— the  things  that  In  an 
agrarian  society  signified  certainty  and  pre- 
dictability. WUh  these  things  man  could  feel 
secure  against  the  world. 

The  desire  to  feel  certain  and  secure  Is  as 
old  as  mankind.  We  Invented  the  calendar  to 
give  us  a  certainty  of  time.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, lasting  for  centuries,  assured  everyone 
from  noble  to  serf  his  own  niche,  a  sense  of 
certainty  in  society.  Like  it  or  not.  you  knew 
your  obligations  and  your  rights,  and  both 
were  enforced.  Even  In  the  settling  of  this 
country,  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  and 
died  within  a  few  miles  of  where  they  were 
born,  preferring  certainty  to  risk-taking.  The 
great  westward  migration  was  largely  a  myth. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  never  went  West. 

The  world,  we  may  conclude.  Is  not  gen- 
erally made  up  of  risk -takers.  It  has  always 
been  only  a  few  who  were  the  Innovators,  the 
leaders,  who  took  chances  and  moved  nations 
forward. 

It  Is  Important  then  that  a  government 
strike  the  proper  balance  between  risk-takers 


and  certainty  seekers,  encouraging  and  re- 
warding those  who  dare,  while  assuring  those 
who  want  only  to  feel  secure. 

The  desire  to  feel  certain  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  is  a  good,  traditional,  conservative 
feeling.  Republicans  should  not  disparage  It. 
The  desire  to  take  risks  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  is  a  good,  traditional,  liberal  feel- 
ing. Republicans  should  encourage  it. 

In  examining  the  history  of  this  country, 
we  find  that  from  the  ClvU  War  to  the  De- 
pression, the  country  was  predominantly  Re- 
publican. The  Republicans  elected  all  but 
two  Presidents  and  all  but  a  handful  of  Con- 
gresses. Most  state  and  local  governments.  In 
addition,  were  controlled  by  Republicans.  Ev- 
erything the  Democrats  tried  failed  to  gain 
for  them  political  majority  Jn  the  United 
States. 

From  the  Depression  to  date,  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  In  the  ascendancy.  They  have 
elected  all  but  two  Presidents.  They  have 
controlled  Congress  for  all  but  four  of  those 
forty-five  years.  Now,  in  addition,  the  Demo- 
crats control  most  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Everything  the  G.O.P.  has  tried  failed 
to  gain  for  us  the  political  majority  In  the 
United  States.  f 

Some  people  subscribe  to  the  "great  event" 
theory  of  history.  They  say  the  Civil  War  was 
the  great  event  that  set  the  Republican 
Party  In  motion.  The  Depression  was  the 
great  event  that  made  this  country  turn  to 
the  Democrats.  As  this  theory  goes,  all  we  as 
Republicans  need  to  do  then  Is  wait  for  the 
wheel  of  fortune  to  spin  out  another  "great 
event."  The  Democrats  swing  down  and  the 
Republicans  surge  to  the  top.  I  disagree.  The 
Civil  War  and  the  Depression  may  have 
served  as  catalysts  which  accelerated  change, 
but  these  two  great  events  did  not  cause  the 
change  Itself.  The  seeds  of  change  were  al- 
ready planted.  At  each  point  In  history  one 
party  stood  for  something  that  guaranteed 
to  the  majority  what  they  were  looking  for — 
certainty,  stability,  security.  In  any  case,  I 
do  not  choose  to  believe  that  this  country 
must  go  through  an  event  as  severe  as  the 
ClvU  War  or  the  Depression  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  make  a  comeback. 

During  the  seventy  years  In  which  the 
Republican  Party  dominated  this  country,  it 
was  because  we  held  to  a  political  philosophy 
that  followed  the  twin  goals  of  serving  the 
majority's  desire  for  certainty  while  reward- 
ing those  who  were  risk-takers.  Because  the 
Party  gave  each  what  they  wanted,  the  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming  Republican  majori- 
ties. 

Life  was  simpler  and  tougher  In  those  days. 
The  cost  of  health  care   was   not  a  major 
worry.  You  were  Just  as  likely  to  live  or  die 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  you  saw  a  doctor. 
Lawyers  were  unneedtd  by  the  average  fam- 
ily who  knew  no  Income  or  Inheritance  taxes. 
Education — primitive  and  short — a  few  years 
of  grade  school,  then  on  to  work  full  time  on 
the    farm.    Day    care    centers — who    needed 
them?   Women   worked   all   right,   but   they 
v/orked  at  home  on  the  farm.  They  worked 
hard  and  took  care  of  the  children  at  the 
same   time.  And  retirement  homes  for  the 
aged?  Nonsense.   Grandmother  and   Grand- 
father lived  with  the  children  on  the  home- 
stead. Looking  after  them  was  a  part  of  life. 
The    Republican    Party    made   and    kept    a 
promise  of  land  for  every  family  to  work — 
with    as    little    government    as    possible.    It 
suited  those  who  wanted  certainty.  It  suited 
those  who  took  risks.  And  the  Republican 
Party  flourished. 

A  gradual  migration  from  farm  to  city 
moved  us  Into  the  Twentieth  Century.  Amer- 
ica was  becoming  an  Industrial  and  an  agri- 
cultural nation.  Had  events  continued 
smoothly.  America  probably  could  have  sur- 
vived the  transition  without  difficulty. 

But  along  came  the  Depression  and  the 
great  droughts  and  dust  bowls  In  our  agrl- 
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cultural    heartland 
and  farms  were  rampant 
savers  were  ruined.   A 
education  found  itself 
living.  There  were  few  Jobi 
uprooting   of  all    that   had 
talnty  and  security  in  our 
panic  and  fear  to  a  degree 

Then  along  came  Frankllji 
velt.  He  proposed  a  bank 
off    home    and    farm 
publicans  said  "No."  He 
a  CCC  to  provide  Jobs.  The 
"No."  He  proposed  a  National 
Act  to  give  unions  simply 
ganize  and  bargain 
employees.  The   Republica 
proposed  the  minimum  w 
cans  said  "No."  He  proposed 
The  Republicans  said  "No." 

Roosevelt  gave  this  cotm 
of  direction.  He  gave  it  a  def 
toward    certainty    and 
portantly,  he  gave  this 
the  Republicans  had  said  ' 

We  Republicans  lost  toucji 
Roals  of  security  and 
fbrlty.  and  rewards  for  the 
forgot   that   both    were 
popular    government.    The 
country  responded  In  kind 
Democrats  the  majority  pa 
forty-flve  years.  Why  even 
fifteen  years,  the  Republican 
"Medicare.  Is  it  any  wonder 
seek  certainty  and  security 

As  we  look  toward  the  las ; 
•century,  is  there  a  way  thai 
Party  can  succeed  In  again 
Jority?  By  that.  I  don't  Ju 
the   Presidency   half  the 
coming  truly  comoetitlve.  I 
■well  regarded  that  when 
gets  down  to  the  end  of 
for  county  auditor  and  Is 
either  candidate,  he  cboose! 
because    the    voter    likes 
better    and    becau.se    he 
voting  Republican. 

We  can  only  become  a 

1.  There  is  a  difference 
publican    and    Democratic 

2.  The  difference  is 
and. 

3.  The  voters  favor  the 
native. 

Keeping  that  in   mind, 
major   differences  between 
now?  Foreign  policy?  If  th 
difference,  I  am  unable  to 
self.    Busing?   Energy?   Gun 
are  no  perceivable 
ences  on  these  Issues. 

There  are,  however,  two 
in  which,  eenerallv  speaktn; 
differ  philosophically. 

First,  there  Is  the  matter 
elal  services,  whether  Social 
Insurance,  legal  insurance 
like.  By  and  large,  the 
convinced    government    cai  i 
services  better  than  bu 
ernment  cannot  do  it  better 
the  Democratic  Party  still 
wise  to  allow  buslncs  to 
Ices  because,  to  them 
mane  enough  to  be  trust*  I 
sion. 

The  second  major  area 
the  attitude  of  the  two 
eral  versus  local  governmei^t 
thirties,   the  Democratic 
not  only  that  government, 
ness.  is  a  better  provider 
but   that,    m   addition,   the 
ment  Is  a  better  provider 
ment.   The   average 
tively  feels   that   local 
these  things  better  than 
ment. 
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In  considering  this  difference,  we  first 
must  get  over  our  hang-up  about  which 
government  the  taxpayers'  money  belongs 
to^local,  state,  or  federal?  The  money  does 
not  belong  to  any  government.  It  Is  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  government — be  It  lo- 
cal, state,  or  federal — simply  holds  it  In  trust 
for  a  time  after  collection  and  before  dis- 
bursement. The  argument  that  money  col- 
lected by  the  federal  government  is  federal 
money  and  therefore  the  federal  government 
has  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  say  how 
it  is  spent  is  poppycock.  But  even  assuming 
the  federal  government  does  not  have  a  right 
to  say  how  it  should  be  spent,  there  Is  noth- 
ing obtuse  about  saying  that  the  federal 
policy  on  spending  this  money  will  be:  Give 
It  back  to  the  state  and  local  governments 
with  minimal  strings.  Let  them  spend  it  as 
they  like.  We  don't  need  dozens  of  housing, 
health,  urban,  and  other  kinds  of  programs, 
let  alone  fifty  to  one  hundred  categorical 
grant  education  programs.  If  a  local  govern- 
ment doesn't  know  better  whether  It  needs 
a  park  block  or  a  Are  engine  or  a  day  care 
center  or  a  school  librarian,  then  how  can 
those  in  Washington.  D.C.  possibly  know 
better. 

We  must  admit  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  preempted  the  best  tax  sources — 
namely,  the  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes.  The  federal  government  can  collect 
this  money  cheaply  and  e*Bciently  enough. 
It's  the  strings  attached  in  the  .spending  of 
it  that  co=t  so  much. 

The  first  five-year  experience  with  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  Is  a  good  example  of 
what  I  recommend.  The  federal  government 
disbursed  about  $31  billion  at  an  adminis- 
trative cost  of  13/100  of  1  percent.  The  en- 
tire Office  of  Federal  Revenue-Sharing  during 
those  years  reached  a  peak  of  only  eighty- 
four  employees.  They  were  able  to  dispense 
this  great  quantity  of  money  with  so  few 
people  because  only  minimal  strings  were 
attached  to  the  distribution. 

Despite  this  good  record,  when  the  federal 
revenue -sharing  program  was  extended  again 
last  year,  the  majority  of  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress still  wanted  to  add  more  federal  strings 
on  the  money.  The  majority  of  Republicans 
wanted  more  local  discretion. 

Will  local  governments  always  make  cor- 
rect decisions?  Of  course  not.  But  then, 
neither  does  the  federal  government.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment makes  a  mistake.  It  Imposes  It  on 
everyone  In  the  country  equally.  When  a 
local  government  makes  a  mistake.  It  affects 
only  that  locality. 

The  Democrats  will  not  support  this  phi- 
losophy of  using  the  federal  tax  system  to 
collect  the  money  and  local  governments 
to  disburse  it  with  minimal  strings  because 
that  view  runs  counter  to  the  Democratic 
belief  that  Washington,  D.C.  knows  best. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  move  to  the  other  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  parties.  That 
Is,  whether  business  or  government  should 
provide  social  services  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  people  in  both  parties 
who  would  do  away  with  all  social  service 
programs,  whether  run  by  the  government 
or  business.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  not  do  away  with  programs 
like  Social  Security  or  company-provided 
health  Insurance.  They  like  the  certainty 
which  comes  from  knowing  they  are  pro- 
tected, even  from  tbelr  own  negligence  or 
folly. 

The  average  Democrat  In  politics  prefers 
that  the  federal  government  deliver  social 
services.  When  given  the  choice,  most  Re- 
publicans prefer  that  the  services  be  pro- 
vided by  the  private  sector. 

A  good  example  of  this  difference  Is  in  the 
area  of  health  Insurance.  The  majority  of 
Democrats  In  Congress  prefer  a  national 
health  Insurance  system  run  from  Washing- 
Ington.  Most  Republicans  prefer  an  expan- 


sion of  the  present  system  by  which  busi- 
ness covers  Its  employees  through  private 
health  Insurance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Issue  Is  NOT 
whether  social  services  will  be  provided  at 
all !  That  battle  Is  over !  The  Issue  la  whether 
they  will  be  provided  by  government  or  busi- 
ness. If  people  want  help  in  educating  their 
children,  if  they  want  day  care,  health  insur- 
ance, or  legal  services  to  feel  secure,  they  will 
find  a  way  to  get  It.  The  Democratic  Party's 
answer  is  to  crank  up  another  new  federal 
program  to  supply  It.  The  Republicans'  an- 
swer can  no  longer  be  "NO,"  as  It  often  has 
been  for  forty-five  years. 

For  those  who  need  a  lawyer,  the  Republi- 
can answer  cannot  be,  "Tough  luck,  unless 
you  can  come  up  with  $60.00  an  hour."  For 
those  who  need  day  care,  the  Republican  an- 
swer cannot  be.  "Why  didn't  you  think  of 
that  before  you  had  children?"  For  those  who 
want  their  children  to  have  a  better  educa- 
tion than  they  did.  the  Republican  answer 
cannot  be,  "Education  is  for  the  privileged 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  It."  This  Is  harsh 
muslc'for  people  tuning  In  to  certainty. 

Yet  these  same  people  do  not  fault  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  saying  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  grown  too  big.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
people  agree  with  us.  The  size  and  power  of 
government  Is  a  subject  people  understand 
and  care  about.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  Democrats.  Republicans,  and  Independ- 
ents alike  all  picked  big  government  as  the 
biggest  threat  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
Then,  why  do  people  keep  pulling  the  Demo- 
cratic lever  in  the  voting  booth?  Because  the 
Republicans  offer  no  discernible  alternative. 

I  suggest  the  following  alternative:  A  Re- 
publican care  package,  if  you  will.  In  this 
package  the  federal  government  requires  that 
employers  provide  social  services  for  their 
employees,  instead  of  the  federal  government 
providing  them.  In  return  for  providing  those 
services,  employers  receive  appropriate  tax 
incentives. 

Services  provided  could  eventually  Include 
health  care,  legal  care,  day  care,  educational 
benefits,  loans  to  purchase  a  home,  employee 
stock  ownership.  Income  security  programs, 
perhaps  even  auto  care.  In  the  future  serv- 
ices could  be  Included  that  we  are  not  think- 
ing about  today.  The  Important  thing  is  that 
business  provide  them  before  the  Federal 
Government  Jumps  into  it. 

A  number  of  businesses  already  are  headed 
m  this  direction  voluntarily.  Let  me  cite  some 
examples. 

Ford  Motor  Company  now  provides  very 
comprehensive  medical  coverage  for  Its  em- 
ployees. The  cost  is  $175  per  month  per  em- 
ployee. For  this  employees  receive  better 
health  coverage  than  they  would  under  any 
currently  prooosed  national  health  Insurance 
system.  If  all  employers  provided  coveragi* 
of  this  magnitude,  there  would  be  no  demanrl 
for    National    Health    Insurance. 

Another  example:  Many  contracts  betweeJi 
the  Laborer's  Union  and  contractors  now  prO' 
vide  prepaid  legal  insurance.  Workers  ar" 
afforded  advice  covering  almost  every  legal 
entanglement  a  citizen  might  face.  The  aver- 
age cost  to  the  employer  is  about  $5  per 
month  per  employee.  If  all  employers  pro- 
vided prepaid  legal  Insvirance,  It  would  stop 
the  growing  movement  toward  national  legal 
coverage  for  almost  everyone  In  the  country. 
There  already  Is  a  national  program  funded 
by  the  federal  government  which  provides 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  They  have  a  pro- 
gram called  "Judlcare."  and  they  are  even 
experimenting  with  a  program  providing 
"law  stamps!" 

A  third  example  Is  day  care.  Today,  many 
companies  provide  day  care  for  the  children 
of  their  employees.  If  all  employers  did  this. 
It  would  stop  dead  In  Its  tracks  the  growing 
movement  toward  federally-controlled  day 
care  centers. 
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Now,  let's  take  some  examples  of  where 
business  has  not  moved  In  extensively  yet. 
Housing.  Because  of  a  lack  of  business  In- 
volvement, there  Is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  federal  government  to  subsidize  or  build 
houses,  not  Just  for  the  poor,  but  for  the 
middle  Income  taxpayer  as  well. 

Higher  education.  There  are  a  vast  variety 
of  government  student  aid.  loan  and  scholar- 
ship programs  available.  And  there  will  be 
Innumerably  more  if  an  alternate  way  to 
cover  this  very  expensive  cost  is  not  found. 

How  many  times  have  we  all  heard  those 
in  business  say,  "If  only  twenty  years  ago 
we  had  .  .  ."  and  then  trail  off  Into  some 
complaint  about  a  government  program  or 
regulation?  Those  complaints  are  right.  If 
twenty  years  ago  business  had  seen  the  need 
for  environmental  protection,  we  would  not 
now  have  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  If  business  fifty  years  ago  had  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  workers  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, we  would  not  now  have  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Will  we  gather  at  Dorchester  twenty  years 
from  now  and  hear  those  In  business  say, 
"Why,  do  you  know  my  payroll  tax  to  the 
United  States  Health  Corporation  Is  now  14 
percent,  and  It  takes  that  damn  government 
agency  over  a  year  to  pay  a  claim?  And  I've 
got  no  choice  because  I'm  not  allov,'ed  to  in- 
sure with  anybody  else."  Or  Instead,  twenty 
years  from  now,  will  we  hear,  "You  know,  I 
shopped  around  and  found  that  Blue  Cross 
gave  me  a  better  rate  than  Aetna.  And  not 
only  that,  they  agreed  to,  pay  90  percent  of 
the  claims  within  thirty  days.  So  I  switched 
this  year.  Boy.  am  I  glad  I've  got  a  choice." 

As  we  look  toward  the  next  twenty  years, 
there  are  many  more  unmet  needs  waiting 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Democrats  will  again  respond  with  yet  an- 
other federal  program.  However,  in  the  fu- 
ture the  Democrats  will  not  levy  the  tax  on 
all  taxpayers.  The  Democrats  will  be  very 
wary  of  loading  these  costs  diiectly  on  in- 
dividuals. Instead,  the  Democrats  will  levy 
the  tax  on  businesses,  mainly  In  the  form 
of  additional  payroll  taxes  such  as  workmen's 
compensation  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes.  The  Democrats  will  be  little  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  those  who  take 
risks  to  move  this  nation  forward  are  ade- 
quately rewarded.  In  trying  to  answer  the 
demands  for  security  and  certainty,  the 
Democrats  will  continue  to  pile  federal  pro- 
gram atop  federal  program.  The  Inevitable 
result  will  be  continued  unresponsiveness, 
mismanagement,  and  eventual  collapse.  In 
the  end,  then,  the  Democrats  will  have  pro- 
vided neither  certainty  for  the  majority  nor 
rewards  for  the  risk -takers.  They  will  have 
missed  on  all  counts. 

The  Republicans  must  offer  the  alternative. 
If  we  Republicans  can  successfully  Imple- 
ment proposals  to  unite  biislness  with  the 
provision  of  social  services,  we  will  be  steer- 
ing this  country  in  a  far  safer  direction  than 
that  which  England  chose  to  follow.  We  must 
recognize  and  provide  the  certainty  and  se- 
curity that  most  people  covet.  But  we  must 
uilfill  those  desires  within  the  traditional 
Republican  philosophy  which  also  rewards 
those  who  take  risks  that  move  this  coun- 
try forward. 

Will  these  ideas  succeed  in  revitalizing  the 
Republican  Party?  We  will  never  know  until 
we  try.  I  would  rather  try  and  fail  than  fall 
to  try.  The  time  Is  short.  The  choice  is  ours 


STANDARDIZATION  IN  NATO 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
macy of  our  security  commitments  to 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  has  long 
been  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  defense 
policy.  However,  we  and  our  NATO 
Allies  have  been  faced  for  at  least  the 
last  decade  with  a  very  real  and  press- 


ing problem.  The  problem  is  that,  as 
pluralistic  democracies  in  peacetime,  we 
do  not  choose  to  match  the  Soviet  level 
of  spending  on  military  forces.  As  a 
result,  an  already  disproportionate 
numerical  situation  is  growing  worse. 
Our  adversaries,  by  their  willingness  to 
spend  considerably  more  than  we,  will 
eventually  close  the  qualitative  gap 
•which  is  still  in  our  favor.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  will  retain  into  the  future 
the  initiatives  of  sui'prise  and  timing 
which  they  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  of  tightened 
belts.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  spend- 
ing priorities  this  country  has  made  in 
regard  to  NATO.  NATO's  qualitative 
advantages  over  the  Warsaw  Pact  re- 
main impressive  in  many  areas.  The 
United  States  has  contributed  to  these 
advantages  by  introduction  of  first-line 
systems  like  the  F-15,  P-16,  F-111,  and 
Lance  missile.  In  addition,  we  have 
added  quantitatively  to  NATO's  fight- 
ing potential  by  streamlining  our  Army 
units  and  using  the  spaces  gained  to  in- 
troduce two  new  brigades  to  Europe,  one 
cf  them  into  the  critical  potential  in- 
vasion route  across  northern  Gennany. 
Legislation  originating  in  this  body  over 
the  past  several  years  has  played  an 
important  role  in  furthering  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  President,  even  without  m.ajor  in- 
creases in  spending  levels,  NATO  re- 
tains the  wherewithal  to  field  a  posture 
adequate  to  the  deterrence  and  defense 
objectives  of  the  alliance.  That  capabil- 
ity, however,  has  been  undermined  by 
the  slow  progress  to  date  in  NATO  in 
increasing  the  degree  of  standardization 
and  interoperability  of  its  weapons  sys- 
tems— a  condition  which  some  experts 
estimate  costs  NATO  some  $10  billion  a 
year  in  wasted  funds  and  which  former 
NATO  Commander  Gen.  Andrew  Good- 
paster  has  identified  as  eroding  defense 
capabilities  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  recent  legislation  orig- 
inating in  this  body  has  helped  build  a 
lire  under  NATO  efforts  to  make  its  de- 
fense expenditures  more  cost-effective. 
Yet  experience  over  the  last  several 
years  shows  that  there  are  limits.  Com- 
plete standardization  is  not  possible  be- 
cause of  differing  tactical  concepts  and 
the  time  lag  in  developing  weapons.  A 
balanced,  yet  forceful  approach  is  re- 
quired. In  that  regard,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  recent 
remarks  by  Dr.  Walter  LaBerge,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary-General  of  NATO,  in 
an  article  in  NATO  Review.  Dr.  La- 
Berge, an  American,  succinctly  outlines 
the  problems  of  standardization  and  in- 
teroperability in  NATO.  His  sugges- 
tions, which  I  commend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  body,  are  that  NATO 
nations  increase  the  NATO  orientation 
of  their  weapons  development  programs 
and  commit  themselves  to  maximizing 
the  degree  of  interoperability  of  their 
new  systems  in  NATO.  He  suggests  fur- 
ther a  greater  degree  of  transatlantic 
teaming  in  the  weapons  design  and 
development  process,  more  technologi- 
cal sharing  among  NATO  nations  and 
early  and  accurate  information  on  the 
timing  of  planned  replacements. 

I  do  not  personally  agree  with  all  of 


Dr.  LaBerge's  suggestions.  For  example, 
problems  loom  in  attempting  either  com- 
plete sharing  of  technological  informa- 
tion, or  in  mandating  that  NATO  re- 
quirements— not  national  needs — dictate 
defense  programs.  Nevertheless,  the 
problem  is  evident.  As  an  alliance  v.'e 
must  work  together  to  lessen  these  diffi- 
culties and  maximize  interoperability. 
Movement  along  the  path  advocated  in 
this  article  will  benefit  all  member  states 
of  NATO.  Our  joint  task  is  to  seriously 
start  on  rationalization  and,  when  possi- 
ble, standardization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  La- 
Berge's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standardization  and  iNTEHOPERABiLiTy : 
Another   Perspective 

(By  Walter  LaBerge) 

It  is  now  eight  months  since  I  left  the  Pen- 
tagon for  Brussels  to  become  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  for  Defence  Support.  It  has  beeVi 
a  time  of  intense  effort,  great  enjoyment  and 
I  hope  of  significant  learning.  In  this  article 
I  wish  to  catalogue  some  of  my  first  impres- 
sion.s  and  perhaps  provoke  enough  argument 
so  that  we  who  are  Interested  in  NATO  can 
better  understand  Its  problems  and  agree  on 
their  solution. 

During  my  period  of  Indoctrination  I  have 
visited  many  of  the  NATO  operating  com- 
mands and  most  of  the  Ministries  of  Defence, 
talked  to  many  people  and  in  the  process 
formed  explicit' Impress  ions  of  our  NATO  re- 
search and  development  and  procurement 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  what  we 
should  and  should  not  do  about  them. 

Before  I  start  this  detailed  discussion  I 
should  admit  that,  like  everyone  else,  I  have 
developed  a  pronounced  view  of  the  present 
capability  of  NATO.  Let  me  describe  that  view 
because  it  colours  a  great  deal  of  what  I  will 
suggest  to  be  the  proper  NATO  action  for  the 
future. 

UNDENIABLE    CAPABILITY 

It  is  my  view  that  the  NATO  Alliance  has 
been,  and  Is  now,  an  Instrument  of  undeni- 
able capability,  for  which  we  should  all  be 
thankful  and  appreciative.  The  existence  of 
this  Alliance  capability  is  not  an  accident  but 
the  result  of  the  working  of  our  free  and  in- 
dependent national  industrial  systems. 

It  Is,  however,  also  my  equally  strong  view 
that  we  who  belong  to  the  countries  of  NATO 
do  have  a  very  real  and  pressing  problem 
that  we  choose  to  Ignore.  That  problem  is 
that  we,  as  an  Alliance,  do  not  wish  to  match 
the  Soviet  level  of  spending  on  war  materiel, 
nor  do  we  even  wish  to  address  the  conse- 
quence of  this  situation.  If  we  did  face  up 
to  it.  we  should  see  that  an  already  dispro- 
portionate numerical  situation  is  grov,-ing 
worse,  and  appreciate  that  our  adversaries, 
by  their  wll.lngness  to  spend  considerably 
more  than  we,  will  eventually  close  the 
quality  gap  which  is  still  in  our  favour.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  will  retain  into  the  fu- 
ture the  initiatives  of  surprise  and  timing 
which  they  now  have. 

That  spectre  is  the  reason  for  NATO's 
present  initiatives  on  standardization  and 
interoperability.  These  Initiatives  are  espe- 
cially Important  since  despite  the  compelling 
nature  of  the  threat,  individual  national  fi- 
nancial considerations  do  not  seem  to  allow 
the  NATO  alliance  to  match  Soviet  expendi- 
tures. So  for  the  time  being  at  least,  NATO 
will  have  to  bridge  this  expenditure  gap  by  an 
ability  to  make  better  use  of  what  It  has. 

It  has  been  absolutely  obvious  to  all  to 
whom  I  have  talked,  that  the  method  by 
which  research  and  development  and  pro- 
curement can  most  cost-effectively  contrib- 
ute  to   improved   military   capability   is   by 
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achieving  greater  equipment 
This  need  for  Interoperabiii 
has  been  known  for  a  long 
new  Is  the  military  insistenc  ; 
ability  and  the  Defence  Mli 
ness  to  apply  high  level  NATp 
pressure  to  bring  It  about 

As  a  consequence,   In 
Council  In  Ministerial  sesslofa 
formation  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Comnjl 
meat  Interoperability  under 
the  NATO  Deputy  Secretary 
sador  Pansa  Cedronlo.  The 
of  thai  organization  are,  Intel 
mine  where  the  capability  of 
operate  together,  or  support 
seriously  cor^strained  due  to 
teroperability  of  equipment, 
specific      recommendations 
these  major  deficiencies  as 
In  addition.  It  should  proposi 
assuring  adequate  Interoperajjl 
ment  which  is  to  be  dev 
in  the  future. 
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FIVE   PROBLEM    AR^AS 

As  a  Start,  the  Ad  Hoc 
llshed  five  working  groups  In 
ate  the  following  problem 

1.  Tactical  area  communlca 

2.  Tactical  aircraft  rearmin  ;, 

3.  Tank  gun  ammunition, 

4.  Fuels. 

5.  Implementation  of 
tion  and  Allied  publications. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
the  end**f  its  first  year  and 
tended  by  the  Council   Into 
The  Initial  effort  of  the 
nearlng  completion  and  then 
veisal  belief  that  the  groups 
ces.'sful  in  making  progress  in 
difficult   areas.   The   Commit 
in  part  due  to  the  capability 
participants,  but,  to  my  min 
a  new  Alllance-wlde  will 
and  to  achieve,  interoperabl^ty 

This  strong  and  continul 
Interoperability  should  not  1 
future.    Surprisingly,    the 
future   appear    to   be   more 
than    the   Interoperability 
present.    However,    even    in 
where  Industrial  conflicts 
sure   to   find   equitable 
ments  will  make  our  curren 
tractable. 

Some  Interoperability 
many  prove  so  difficult  as  to 
lutlon.    One   of   these   may 
Interchangeable   ammunltlo 
ance's  next  generation  of  m^n 
Even  there  one  hopes  that 
of  the  UK,  US.  Germany  an 
coordinated  to  the  point  wh 
munition  will  be  Interc! 
this   problem   were   to 
would  still  be  an  exception 
rule  as  the  majority  of  new 
being  designed  are  intended 
able  throxiehout  the  Alliance 

In  no  way  does  the 
operabillty   change    our 
best  example  of  this  is,  of 
merclal    communications 
which  Interoperates  with  botji 
circuits  amon?  all  the  free 
and   computer  sub-scrlbers. 
tries  have  found  it  to  their 
port  these  interoperabllitv 
same  can  be  the  case  for 
fact,  as  I  hope  to  show  la 
on  the  way  to  solving  for  th 
possible   problems  of   today 
Inattention  In  the  past. 

Manv  peonle.  I  know,  w 
provement  have  a  m"ch  less 
of  our  status  than  the  one 
Thou  eh   I  am  nersonallv 
comrielllne  need  for  Increa+d 
cause  of  our  unwllllnpness 
spending,  I  must  admit  to 
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little  irked  by  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
standardization  and  interoperability  based 
on  allegations  of  excessive  waste  and  dupli- 
cation. 

The  arguments  usually  compare  NATO 
with  a  "waste  free"  perfect  world  of  the 
writer's  own  making.  However,  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years  teaches  that  we  have  only 
a  choice  of  Imperfect  worlds,  not  the  chance 
to  command  our  own  view  of  perfection.  Two 
different  economic  blocs  exist  today,  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  which  de- 
pends to  some  degree  on  multiple  develop- 
ments and  the  Soviet  regvilated,  directed  and 
essentially  non -competitive  system.  Up  until 
now,  in  both  the  civilian  economy  and  in  the 
military  world,  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
proved  to  be  far  the  superior  of  the  two. 
Thus  as  we  try  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
free  enterprise,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  the  essence  of  this  efficient,  practical 
and  so  far  successful  system,  in  favour  of  a 
theoretical  system  which  has  yet  to  be  shown 
to  be  workable. 

If  improvements  are  to  be  made,  there  m\ist 
first  be  a  careful  evaluation  of  current  effi- 
ciency in  research,  development  and  pro- 
curement. This  will  be  no  easy  task  because 
efficiency  in  R  &  D  Is  difficult  to  determine. 
One  yardstick  which  is  sometimes  used  is  the 
proliferation  of  hardware  that  we  observe  In 
the  field  today,  which  probably  is  "excessive 
duplication."  But  that  hardware  is  the  re- 
.svilt  of  a  research  and  development  response 
to  an  environment  of  10  or  more  years  ago, 
when  there  was  low  inflation,  relatively  large 
budgets,  modest  development  costs  and  no- 
where near  the  same  degree  of  worry  about 
Russian  capabilities.  To  Judge  the  effective- 
ness of  the  use  today  of  our  R&D  resources 
requires  a  subtle  subjectivity  since  the  equip- 
ments resulting  from  today's  R&D  will  not 
be  In  the  field  for  years  to  come. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  provide  an  ex- 
tract from  a  note  from  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT)  which  I  re- 
ceived recently.  In  It,  Admiral  Kldd  lists 
some  examples  which  I  will  reproduce. 

SUCCESSES   AND   FAILURES 

One  criterion  for  a  succe.ss  is  the  coopera- 
tive acquisition  of  naval  armaments  by  two 
or  more  nations  within  the  framework  of 
NATO. 

Collaborative  efforts  by  NATO  nations  that 
have  been  successful  or  have  the  potential 
for  success  are  as  follows : 

PAST    SUCCESSES 

NATO  MK  44  torpedo. 

NATO  MPA  aircraft  (Atlantic), 

NATO  Azores  fixed  acoustic  range  ( AFAR) , 

NATO  acoustic  communication  with  sub- 
marines. 

NATO  Sea  Sparrow. 

NATO  helicopters.  Lynx.  Puma  and  Ga- 
zelle. 

NATO  patrol  craft  hydrofoil  missile  (PHM) , 

NATO  naval  forces  sensor  and  weapon  ac- 
curacy check  sites  (FORACS). 

NATO  frigate  for  the  1970's, 

NATO  Sea  Grant  system. 

NATO  conventionally  powered  submarine 
for  employment  In  European  waters. 

POTENTIAL  FOR   SUCCESS 

Very  short  range  air  defence  weapon  sys- 
tem. 

Explosion  resistant  multi-Influence,  sweep 
system  for  mines  (ERMISS) , 

Electro-optical  devices, 

NATO  anti-surface  ship  missile  (ASSM) . 

NATO  small  surface-to-air  ship  self-de- 
fence system  for  the  po.st  1985  time  frame 
(NATO  "6S"  s\'stem). 

Other  collaborative  eforts  by  NATO  na- 
tions that  have  been  successful  in  areas 
other  than  naval  armaments  are  as  follows: 

P104G  Starfighter. 

Plat  G91  strike  fighter. 

Hawk  missile. 

Sidewinder  missile. 


Bull-pup  missile, 
AS-30  missile. 

Jaguar  tactical  and  training  aircraft. 
Multi-role  combat  aircraft  (MRCA), 
NADGE  air  defense  system  (80  sites) , 
NATO    multi-national    F-16    air    combat 
fighter, 

220  NATO  airfields  with  common  commu- 
nications and  pipeline  links  for  support, 

28  allied  tacvlcal  publications  (ATP's)  con- 
taining common  doctrine, 

53  allied  communications  publications 
(ACP's)  containing  common  communica- 
tions procedxires  and  doctrine. 

Nearly  903  Ktandardizailon  agreements 
(ST  AN  ACS)  have  been  made  between  NATO 
nations  to  enable  their  forces  to  operate  to- 
gether in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Other  bl-lateral  or  multi-lateral  projects 
between  NATO  nations,  outside  the  NATO 
framework  for  cooperation,  that  have  been 
beneficial  in  achieving  greater  standardiza- 
tion within  NATO. 
Harpoon  missile, 

3  lnch/76  millimetre  OTO  Melara  gun. 
Terrier  mlssi'e, 
01y:npus/Tycne  engines, 
M20  srrles  fire  control  systems, 
Trl-partlie  mine  counter-measures  (MCM) 
Exocet  mlf^ile. 

It  is  considered  that  NATO  cou'.d  Improve 
its  degree  of  standardization  or  Interoper- 
ability in  the  following  areas: 

41   different  types  of  naval  guns  from  20 
mm  upwards, 
31  different  types  of  anti-tank  weapons. 
6  difrerent  types  of  recoflless  rifles, 
30  different  types  of  fire  control  radars, 
8  different  SAM  sy.stems, 
6  different  types  of  anti-surface  ship  mis- 
siles (ASSM's). 
Common  identification  system  (IFF), 
Common  data  link. 

Nation's    implementation   of   standardiza- 
tion, agreements  (GTANAG3). 
NATO  P.D  &  P  programmes. 
Nations  to  harmonize  national  armament 
schedules, 

Establish  Tes';  and  Evaluation  proframme, 
Integrate  RD  &  P  of  armaments  into  de- 
fence planning  process. 

MAKING    HEADWAY 

Admiral  Kldd  s  assessment  as  SACL-V-JT 
seems  to  me  to  Indicate  that  NATO  Is  mak- 
ing headway,  and  should  continue  to  do  so. 
Nearly  all  his  examples  of  uncorrected  diffi- 
culties are  prisbab'.y  not  remediable  until  the 
equipments  cited  are  replaced  by  future  gen- 
eration syntcm.3. 

The  Imprc-j-ive  list  of  collaborative  efforts 
cited  by  Ad.-nlral  Kldd  co.istltutes  a  very 
Important  but  unrerotnl'^cd  progress  to- 
wards more  ccmmon  programmes  and  the 
efficiency  of  l.irp-^  scale  production  and  com- 
mon loginic  .'^uriDr.rt  In  the  field.  Today.  In 
the  whole  flold  cf  armaments  development 
In  Eurone.  very  few.  If  anv.  pro?ram.mes  start 
"'Ithoiit  cooDf-r.itioi  bet'vecn  several  nations. 

These  proETammes  have  developed  by  the 
natural  process  of  nations  and  their  Indus- 
tries determlnin?^  how  to  work  together  to 
their  mutual  advantacre  to  m-eet  a  military 
need.  Such  procedures  ro  a  long  way  towards 
providing  a  mvch  qreater  degree  of  stand- 
ardization in  NATO  than  ever  before.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  tha'.  money  soent 
by  these  nations  should  count  as  "waste  and 
Inefficiency"  Just  because  It  duplicates  work 
done  elsewhere. 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  places  a  doctri- 
naire approach  to  the  question  of  standardi- 
zation which  does  not  resocnlze  that,  In  our 
society,  complete  standard i.-raiion  is  unnat- 
ural and,  when  tried.  Inefficient.  However.  It 
clearly  can  be  applied  In  far  more  areas  than 
is  nresentlv  the  case  nrovidefi  we  addre.ss  the 
fundamental  econom!'?  oroblena  of  how  to 
ensure  that  standardization  Is  to  the  Indus- 
tral  advantage  of  the  nations  Involved. 

Laistlv  on  this  oolnt.  it  u  necessarv  to  know 
what  Is  meant  by  standardization.  Nation.^ 
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havo  different  needs,  different  replacement 
schedules,  and  different  budgets;  it  is  only 
after  analysis  of  all  these  factors  that  It  Is 
possible  to  assess,  for  an  Individual  Item, 
whether  standardization  is  crucial  or  not. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  highlighted  this  problem.  While 
there,  I  rode  In  a  Leopard  I  tank  and  later 
talked  to  many  developers  and  field  users -to- 
be  about  the  Leopard  II,  now  projected  for 
early  introduction  into  the  German  forces. 
The  next  day  I  was  briefed  most  intelligently 
on  the  operationally  Imperative  need  for 
standardization.  The  briefing  after  that  was  a 
description  of  the  large  programme  to  pre- 
pare for  their  five  to  ten-year  transition  to 
the  Leopard  II.  A=  it  turns  out,  there  is  al- 
most nothing  of  importance  in  the  Leopard 
n  which  is  drawn  from  the  Leopard  I.  The 
gun,  the  flrecontrol,  the  engine,  the  ammuni- 
tion are  all  different.  As  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  only  things  standardized  were  the  paint 
and  the  fuel.  To  me,  these  two  briefings 
showed  inconsistent  arguments,  one  insisting 
on  standardization,  tht  other  on  a  long  trati- 
sltlon  period  of  non-standardization.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  build  a  Leopard 
11  more  nearly  like  a  Leopard  I  as  the  Sovi- 
ets have  built  Mlg  2r8  more  nearly  like  Mlg 
19's  and  Mlg  I7's.  Germany  did  not  follow  the 
Russian  tradition  of  standardization,  but 
rather,  after  evaluating  the  merits  of  this 
particular  case,  made  a  clean  break  in  favour 
of  Improved  performance.  I  agree  with  this 
decision.  The  increased  prrformance  of  the 
Leopard  II  will  far  outweigh  the  ensuing 
problems   of  non-standardlzatlon. 

All  I  wLsh  to  Imply  by  this  example  Is  that 
the  question  of  when  and  when  not  to 
standardize.  Is  cornpUcated.  Another  ex- 
ample concerns  one  of  the  nations  which 
argues  most  strongly  for  NATO  standardiza- 
tion. This  nation  has  under  development, 
with  Intent  to  deploy  in  NATO,  four  differ- 
ent fighter  aircraft  with  four  different 
radars,  and  three  difTTent  engine  types,  each 
of  v^hich  is  completely  different  from  their 
main  line  fighter  aircraft  now  in  the  field — 
which,  incidentally,  Is  probably  still  the  best 
In  the  world.  What  Is  euphemistically  called 
a  "high-low-mix"  Is  actually  an  attempt — 
and  a  good  one  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
to  let  the  competitive  S5'stem  drive  the  cost 
down  and  tlie  capability  up  of  their  entire 
fighter  Inventory. 

As  it  is  a  trick  problem  to  decide  when, 
from  a  military  standpoint,  standardization 
Is  Imperative  and  whpn  only  an  important 
consideration,  I  believe  that  a  forum  of  mili- 
tary and  technical  experts  should  evaluate, 
case  by  case,  the  proper  course  for  NATO  to 
follow — standardization  or  interoperability. 
It  sems  to  m.e  that  NATO  already  possesses 
machinery  which  could  be  put  to  this  task. 
Let  me  now  briefly  review  this  machinery. 
The  Conference  of  National  Armaments  Di- 
rectors (CNAD)  is  the  senior  R&D  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council.  CNAD  has  subsidiary 
groups  which  meet  regularly  to  discuss  new 
technology  and  developments  and  their  ap- 
plication. In  addition,  the  International 
Military  Staff  also  has  organisations  work- 
ing toward  more  efficient  military  operations 
through  bet  lor  use  of  standards.  These 
bodies,  together  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Equipment  Interoperability,  constltut* 
an  apparatus  which  is  working  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  NATO 
development  and  procurement  process.  It  Is 
these  bodies  which  must  better  understand 
the  Implications  of  standardization  and  rec- 
ommend when  this  course  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

If  I  may  select  one  of  these  bodies  as  an 
example,  the  Military  Agency  for  Standard- 
ization (MAS)  slowly  and  methodically 
(often  slower  than  some  people  would  de- 
sire but  faster  than  believed  by  Its  critics) 
has  developed,  and  nations  have  put  Into 
use.  a  number  of  standards  which  are  now 
removing    future    grovmds    for    non-inter- 


operability which  so  upset  the  observer  of 
NATO  today. 

However,  besides  this  present  machinery, 
other  positive  steps  should  also  be  taken  to 
create  a  new  environment  which  allows  bet- 
ter use  of  NATO's  resources. 

NECESSARY    MEASURES 

In  the  following  paragraphs.  I  have  listed 
what  I  believe  to  be  five  important  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  change  constructively 
the  environment  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem so  as  to  allow  It  to  be  more  cost  effec- 
tive. 

(1)  Nations  should  insist  that  the  first 
goal  of  national  development  is  effective 
operation  in  NATO.  Tnls  principle  is  not 
now  applied  In  any  nation  of  the  Alliance; 
it  should  be  in  all.  If  adopted,  this  tenet 
must  be  buttressed  in  each  nation  by  a  bu- 
reacratlc  organization  sufficiently  strong  to 
ensure  the  achievement  of  NATO  interests. 
No  NATO  nation  currently  has  such  a  bu- 
reaucratic or  organizational  instrument 
which  can  represent  with  authority  (by  hav- 
ing the  power,  for  example,  occaisionally  to 
delay  or  cancel  programmes)  the  needs  of 
NATO.  Until  nations  are  wUllng  to  make 
national  examination  of  NATO  interopera- 
bility and  standardization  a  condition  for 
giving  the  go-ahead  to  a  programme,  all  the 
national  exhortations  for  improvement  with- 
in NATO  are  rehetorlc,  not  substance. 

(2)  Agree  that  all  national  programmes 
at  their  inception  will  either  obtain  certifica- 
tion of  NATO  mterope'-ablllty  or  will  visibly 
waive  this  requirement.  This  procedure 
would  require  nations  to  present  their  pro- 
grammes for  review  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
advanced  development  and  to  have  the  re- 
sults of  such  reviews  passed  to  the  highest 
levrls  within  the  developing  nation's  Min- 
istry of  Defence,  and  also  passed  through 
the  CNAD  to  the  NATO  meeting  of  Defence 
Ministers  for  Information  and  consideration. 
At  present  there  Is  no  administrative  ma- 
chinery by  v;hlch  CNAD  is  informed  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  stage  of  development  to  enable 
It  to  negotiate  changes  which  would  al- 
low Interoperability. 

(3)  The  commitment  to  transatlantic 
teaming  as  the  normal  way  of  dealing  with 
large  programmes.  In  my  view,  the  equi- 
table trade  in  military  equipments  both 
ways  across  the  Atlantic,  or  the  "two-way 
street"  as  It  is  often  called,  cannot  be 
developed  unless  some  NATO  programmes 
are  created  Jointly  by  teams  comprising 
transatlantic  partners.  So  far  nothing  con- 
crete has  been  done  to  change  the  tradi- 
tional US  position  of  not  buying  a  purely 
European  product  from  Europe.  Therefore, 
however  explained  or  rationalized,  this  re- 
luctance will  most  likely  continue.  If  It 
does,  this  closing  off  to  Europe  of  US  mark- 
ets must  Inevitably  lead  in  self-defence  to 
a  closing  off  by  the  Europeans  of  their 
military  market  to  the  US. 

This  erection  of  economic  barriers  is,  to  my 
mind,  not  farfetched.  It  will  be  the  imme- 
diate and  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  Europe  determined  to  save  Its  defence  in- 
dustry, and  a  US,  unwilling  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, to  buy  in  equitable  amounts  from 
Europe.  Were  this  prediction  to  come  about, 
the  consequences  would  be  rampant  non- 
standardization  and  probably  non -Interoper- 
ability as  well. 

In  our  Industrial  economy,  companies  tend 
to  design  into  their  products  only  those 
things  demanded  by  their  potential  cus- 
tomers. Were  it  otherwise,  the  products  could 
no  longer  be  cost  competitive.  Thus  if  this 
market  Isolation  becomes  a  reality,  the  US 
will  design  for  US  needs,  and  Europe  will  de- 
sign for  European  needs.  As  these  needs  will 
be  different,  the  hardware  will  also  be 
different. 

NO    STANDARDIZATION 

Take,  for  example,  the  almost  classic  case 
of  the  F-111/MRCA.  where  two  aircraft,  one 


American  and  the  other  developed  by  Euro- 
pean partners,  have  many  similar  character- 
istics but  have  been  developed  with  no  stand- 
ardization apart  from  the  air  in  the  tyres  and 
the  fuel  in  the  tanks.  Yet  both  aircraft  have 
essentially  the  same  mission,  fiy  at  the  same 
low  altitude  at  the  same  high  speed,  have 
the  same  aerodynamic  configuration  of  swing 
wings,  and  both  have  two  engines,  terrain 
following  radar  and  similar  low  altitude  bomb 
release  systems. 

Even  more  serious,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  interoperability  in  the  future  munitions 
of  the  two  aircraft;  weapons  for  the  F-111 
will  be  different  from,  and  not  interchange- 
able with,  those  of  the  MRCA  and  vice-versa. 
This  long-term  incompatibility  arises  because 
In  the  initial  airframe  design  neither  pro- 
ducer considered  the  other's  market  as  worth 
designing  for. 

The  consequences  of  geographic  polariza- 
tion can  only  be  averted  if  it  becomes  a  con- 
scious policy  of  the  European  nations  to  have 
an  American  partner  In  programmes  where 
they  are  the  prime  Initiator,  and  the  policy 
of  the  US  to  have  a  significant  European 
partner  who  can  be  a  second  source  producer 
for  those  programmes  it  intends  to  deploy  to 
NATO. 

In  my  view,  if  standardization  opportu- 
nities are  really  to  be  expanded,  there, must 
be  much  more  extensive  examination  within 
NATO  on  how  to  create  the  environment 
needed  to  bring  about  greater  cooperation. 
Licensing  methods,  dual  sources,  and  offset 
arrangements  must  be  explored.  But,  most  of 
all.  a  commitment  of  leadership  by  the  U.S. 
In  cross-Atlantic  teaming  Is  required,  quick- 
ly, before  the  walls  of  geographic  protection- 
ism are  erected. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now.  Three  years  from 
now  will  probably  be  too  late.  Once  the  walls 
are  up  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  them  down. 
(4)  Complete  Technological  Information 
Sharing.  I  believe  that  useless  and  needless 
duplication  of  effort  In  NATO  can  easily 
result  from  any  conscious  hiding  of  tech- 
nology discovery  among  NATO  allies.  For  pro- 
prietary reasons,  using  military  security  as 
an  excuse,  nations  sometimes  seem  to  hold 
back  the  work  of  greatest  consequence  so  as 
to  establish  a  national  product  position. 

We  occasionally  appear  to  deny  each  other 
knowledgs  of  analyses  and  test  data  using 
the  security  blanket  to  achieve  a  delay  for 
industrial  or  government  exploitation  within 
the  discovering  country.  The  result  could  be 
that  unnecessary  tests  and  trials  are  repro- 
duced by  several  countries. 

Of  greater  significance,  because  of  incom- 
plete knowledge,  nations  might  become  com- 
mitted to  programmes  based  on  assumptions 
which  would  have  been  greatly  different  if 
the  technology  had  been  shared. 

Lest  one  say  that  such  situations  are  Im- 
probable, let  me  add  that  I  know  personally 
that  in  times  past,  incomplete  information- 
sharing  among  nations,  for  whatever  rea- 
sor,s.  has  existed  on  new  munitions,  lasers, 
electronic  countermeasures,  infra-red  detec- 
tors, lookdown  radar  signal  processing,  inte- 
grated circuit  technology,  new  armour  sys- 
tems, special  materials,  and  many  more.  We 
are  getting  better  at  sharing  information, 
but  in  my  view  have  far  to  go. 

This  problem  of  secrecy  for  industrial  rea- 
sons has  not  been  endemic  to  only  one  side 
of  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  true  that  some  cases  are  Justified 
on  security  grounds  and  others  in  order  to 
make  the  free  enterprise  system  work.  How- 
ever, on  a  government-to-government  basis 
I  believe  we  should  flnd  a  way  of  licensing 
inventions  while  maintaining  security,  so 
as  to  protect  industrial  positions  while  re- 
ducing the  waste  of  multiple  effort. 

I  hone  that  CNAD  and  the  Alliance  nations 
will  continue  to  be  committed  to  an  open 
sharing  of  technology. 

(5)  Early  and  Accurate  Information  on 
Timing  of  Planned   Replacements.   Nations' 
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But  there  is  no  controversy  over  my 
o^^n  debt  of  gratitude  to  Harold  Geneen 
for  what  he  contributed  to  my  own  edu- 
cation as  a  busine.s'iman  almost  three 
decades  ago.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  when  I  first  became  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Bell  & 
Howell  in  1949  and  he  was  vice  president 
and  comptroller.  No  new  company  presi- 
dent could  have  had  a  finer  friend  and 
business  colleague  than  he.  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever  known  in 
business  and  he  helped  greatly  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  Bell  &  Howell's  future 
growth. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  no  stock  op- 
tion plan  or  other  special  financial  in- 
centive in  the  company  at  that  time  and 
we  were  not  able  to  hold  Hal  Geneen 
after  he  received  an  outstanding  offer 
from  Jones  &  LaughlJn.  But  during  the 
time  that  we  were  able  to  work  together, 
he  gave  me  an  incisive  understanding  of 
the  budgetary  process  tiiat  helped  me  not 
only  in  corporate  life  but  in  the  Congress 
as  well.  It  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  work  I  did  over  a  period  of  sevirol 
years  with  former  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
and  Senator  Ed  Muskis  in  developing  the 
budget  reform  legislation  that  is  now 
law. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  two  others 
who  helped  me  and  also  worked  with  Hal 
Geneen  in  building  ITT:  Andre  Meyer, 
for  so  many  years  the  senior  partner 
of  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Lazard 
Freres,  and  Felix  Rohatyn,  his  brilliant 
and  able  partner  who  Is  now  chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corp.  in  New 
York.  To  them  also.  I  pay  tribute  for 
their  friendship  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  February  27  about  Hal 
Geneen  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

ITT  Chief  Got  To  Top  Going  Public 
(By  Myron  Kandel  and  Philip  Greer) 

Despite  the  constant  complaint  by  busi- 
nessmen that  there's  too  much  governmental 
Interference  with  the  way  they  operate — or 
maybe  because  of  it,  the  climb  to  the  top 
rung  of  the  corporate  ladder  these  days  seems 
to  require  a  dose  of  public  service. 

Tile  latest  example  of  this  managerial 
development  is  the  newly  named  president  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp., 
Lyman  C.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  who  spent  15  years 
working  for  such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corp.  before  Joining  ITT  in 
1962. 

Other  notable  examples  are  Irving  S. 
Shapiro,  who  was  a  New  Deal  lawyer  before 
joining  E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  where 
he's  now  chairman,  and  W.  Michael  Blumen- 
thal,  whose  service  ao  a  U.S.  trade  negotiator 
helped  make  him  chairman  of  the  Bendix 
Corp.,  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  youthful-looking.  50-year-old  Hamil- 
ton becomes  ITT's  president  Tuesday,  and  is 
slated  to  succeed  Harold  S.  Geneen,  one  of 
the  legendary  figures  of  modern  American 
business,  as  chief  executive  officer  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

In  18  years  at  the  helm.  Geneen  built  ITT 
from  a  $765  million  company  Into  a  huge 
miiltinational  conglomeration  of  more  than 
250  separate  companies  with  total  sales  of 
more  than  $11  billion  last  year. 

Along  the  way,  the  company  has  been  ac- 


cused of  a  wide  range  of  questionable 
activities,  Including  helping  to  foment  the 
military  coup  that  overthrew  Chile's  Marxist 
govcrnDjent  of  Salvador  AUende;  currying 
favor  with  the  Nixon  administration  by  oi- 
fering  $400,000  contribution  to  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  campaign  in  1972  |ln  re- 
tvirn  for  the  GOP  holding  its  convention  In 
San  Diego,  where  ITT's  Sheraton  sudsidlary 
had  just  built  a  new  hotel);  and  possible  tax 
violation  In  its  takeover  of  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Although  Hamilton  Is  the  designated  heir, 
Geneen  remains  the  boss,  at  least  until 
Dec.  31,  when  he  Is  slated  to  turn  over  the 
day-to-day  rxmnnlng  of  the  company. 

Not  surprisingly,  Hamilton  has  warm 
praise  for  Geneen  and  the  way  he  presided 
over  the  ITT  empire.  "He  took  It  from  a  small, 
really  loose  confederation  of  companies 
spread  all  over  the  world  and  made  It  Into  » 
real  management  entity,"  Hamilton  said. 

"If  you  compare  the  way  he  received 
the  Job  and  the  way  he  Is  passing  It  on, 
you  can  say  that  although  the  guy  who 
receives  It  has  quite  a  task  ahead  of 
him.  In  a  sense  It's  made  so  much  easi- 
er by  the  orderly  method  and  the  kind  of 
management  engine  that  he's  devel- 
oped." 

But  that  doesn't  mean  there  won't  be 
any  changes  In  Geneen's  tight  manage- 
rial style,  HamUton  added.  "Anybody  who 
runs  anything  has  to  do  It  a  way  that 
he  feels  comfortable  with,"  he  said.  "Bvit 
he's  leaving  a  heritage  of  management  here 
that  should  be  cherished  rather  than 
tampered  with." 

Hamilton  noted,  however,  that  even 
Geneen  is  doing  things  differently  now.  "I 
remember  that  when  I  first  Joined  the  gen- 
eral management  meeting  back  In  the  '60s, 
there  w&u  a  preoccupation  with  the  current 
quarter — how  are  we  going  to  get  the  earn- 
ings up? — and  a  heavy  preoccupation  by 
Geneen  himself  with  the  details  of  inventory 
and  receivables,"  he  recalled. 

"Now  there's  much  more  emphasis  on  new 
products,  new  thrust,  competitive  position. 
It's  more  a  business-planning  meeting  than 
an  operational  review." 

"He  Is  In  a  position  to  sit  back  and  look 
ahead  a  little  more,  and  worry  a  little  less 
about  any  Individual  quarter  and.  Indeed, 
any  Individual  profit  center,"  Hamilton  said. 

One  reason  for  the  more  relaxed  approach 
may  be  Geneen's  expansion  eight  months  ago 
of  the  office  of  president  to  six  men.  That 
brought  HamUton.  who  had  been  the  com- 
pany's chief  financial  officer,  into  ITT's  top 
operating  level.  It  also  provided  the  first  real 
clue  that  he  was  destined  for  the  top  Job. 

Geneen,  67.  had  received  a  two-year  con- 
tract to  continue  past  the  normal  retire- 
ment age.  Until  then.  It  appeared  that  his 
Rucces,sor  as  chief  executive  officer  would  be 
Francis  J.  Duiileavy,  62,  who  became  presi- 
dent In  1962.  Dunleavy  has  been  named  vice 
chairman. 

Hamilton,  considered  affable  and  unpre- 
tentious by  his  subordinates,  has  been  highly 
regarded  in  the  financial  community,  to 
v/hlch  he  brought  the  message  In  recent  years 
that  ITT  was  stressing  stability  and  fiscal 
conservatism,  rather  than  pell-mell  growth 
and  heavy  debt. 

He  said  he  once  thought  he  might  retire 
at  55  and  try  something  new.  But  moving 
Into  the  office  of  the  president  last  June 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  his  eventually 
becoming  ITT's  top  man. 

"I  suppose  that  If  I  had  any  thoughts  of 
It  at  that  point."  he  said,  "I  figured  that  I 
had  plenty  of  time — two  to  three  years — to 
become  comfortable  with  the  operational 
world." 

But  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  Geneen 
called  him  in  at  11:15  a.m.  and  told  him 
the  board  was  going  to  tap  him  for  the  Job 
that  afternoon. 
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SAVIOR  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Georgia's  most  respected  citizens  and 
leaders  is  Mr.  John  A.  Sibley,  who  has 
had  a  rare  and  distinguished  career  in 
law,  banking,  education,  civic  affairs, 
and  public  service. 

Mr.  Sibley,  who  presently  serves  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Trust  Co.  of 
Georgia  and  who  was  a  leading  attorney 
in  the  renowned  King  and  Spalding  law 
firm  in  Atlanta,  was  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Sibley  commission,  which  held  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  in  1960  through- 
out the  State  of  Georgia  in  order  to  de- 
fuse the  potentially  explosive  school  de- 
segregation situation  at  that  time.  As 
Senators  will  recall  from  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  Attorney  General  Bell, 
this  commission  was  created  by  then 
Governor  Vandiver  and  the  general  as- 
sembly at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sibley. 
As  chairman  of  this  commission,  Mr. 
Sibley  brought  great  credit  to  the  State, 
and  he  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the 
man  who  saved  public  education  in 
Georgia." 

Mr.  Sibley  Is  a  man  of  strong  character 
and  integrity,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
friendship  and  association  we  have  had 
over  many  years. 

There  appeared  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Rec- 
ord a  splendid  profile  on  John  Sibley, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Sibley:  Too  Busy  To  Be  on  the 

Negative  Side 

(By  Lynda  Stewart) 

John  A.  Sibley  has  been  called  a  savlovir 
and  an  uncomplimentary  designation  usually 
abbreviated  by  three  letters  (both  for  the 
same  prominent  deed)  and  laughingly  con- 
cludes he's  probably  somewhere  In  between. 

At  89,  the  venerable  law,  banking,  educa- 
tional and  civic  leader  could  reign  atop  a 
mountain  of  accolades  accumulated  during 
more  than  a  half-century  of  service  and  suc- 
cess. Instead,  he  regularly  Is  In  his  office  at 
Atlanta's  Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  where 
he  is  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  ...  Is 
a  director  on  six  boards,  primarily  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company  and  Trust  Company  affiliates 
.  .  .  belongs  to  six  legal  and  banking  profes- 
sional organizations  .  .  .  and  participates  in 
eight  civic  organizations.  In  addition  to 
active  roles  for  several  educational  and  pub- 
lic institutions. 

Sibleys  service  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, including  a  term  as  president  of  the 
Alumni  Society,  earned  him  the  Society's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  15  years  ago. 
In  particular,  the  law  school  has  benefitted 
from  the  esteemed  alumnus'  dedication  and 
support. 

Among  an  array  of  honors,  Sibley  has  re- 
ceived the  "Lawyer  of  the  Year  in  Public 
Service"  award  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  Sliver  Plaque  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
and  the  Higher  Education  Award  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Private  Colleges  and  Universities. 

"I  feel  that  If  a  man  had  good  health,  he 
ought  not  to  dry  up,"  Sibley  says.  "When  you 
nave  my  experience  you  should  not  lead- 
young  people  are  leading  admirably— but  you 
should  support  those  things  you've  always 
oeen  Interested  In  and  feel  are  useful.  It's 


to  your  own  benefit  to  keep  active,  and  may- 
be you  have  something  to  give." 

Though  he  downplays  his  contributions 
over  the  years,  Sibley  has  been  Interested  In 
the  University's  development  ever  since  his 
student  days  early  In  the  century  (he  re- 
ceived the  LL.B.  In  1911) .  Perhaps  one  reason 
Is  pointed  up  by  his  comment  that  "back 
then  a  student  Just  didn't  sit  down  and  de- 
cide on  one  school  over  another.  You  went 
where  you  could  go.  Georgia  was  accessible 
and  relatively  Inexpensive.  Now,  schools  have 
to  compete  for  students." 

And,  Indeed,  Sibley  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  making  his  alma  mater  more  com- 
petitive. Characteristically,  however,  he  turns 
the  spotlight  elsewhere:  "The  leadership  of 
the  University  today,  especially  among  young 
people,  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been,"  he 
states.  "I'm  Just  eager  to  do  what  little  I 
can." 

Whether  commenting  on  education,  law, 
banking  or  any  other  aspect  of  his  life,  the 
distinguished  alumnus  reflects  the  basic  In- 
tegrity, character  and  motivation  that  have 
been  guiding  principles  for  him.  Frequently 
described  as  having  "old-fashioned  virtues," 
Sibley  has  proved  the  durability  of  strong 
and   incorruptible  standards. 

"One  of  my  observations  about  universities 
and  colleges  in  general,"  he  notes,  "is  that,  in 
a  period  of  their  lives,  they  go  off  on  tangents 
or  fads  In  education.  We  have  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  acquisition  of  vast  amounts 
of  knowledge — which  is  very  important — and 
underlying  principles  on  which  that  knowl- 
edge ought  to  be  used.  I  think  universities, 
over  the  years,  have  emphasized  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  What  they've  lacked  Is 
emphasis  on  the  human  qualities  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Institution  or  government 
which  lead  to  permanency." 

"Southern  Institutions,"  Sibley  specifies, 
"came  along  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country.  That's  why  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  not  only  new  knowledge 
but  also  an  attitude  among  students  of  put- 
ting what  Is  learned  to  proper  use.  I  think 
the  University  of  Georgia  Is  doing  that.  And, 
while  we  haven't  been  able  to  keep  up  pay 
raises  the  way  we  should,  I  believe  we  have 
developed  In  the  minds  of  a  great  number 
of  faculty  the  motivation  to  stay  because 
there's  an  opportunity  they  won't  have  at  a 
great  many  other  places.  With  Its  youthful- 
ness  and  human  qualities,  Georgia  has  a 
foundation  to  be  one  of  the  great  universi- 
ties In  the  nation,  and  alumni  should  sup- 
port It." 

Transferring  that  philosophy  to  banking, 
which  he  entered  30  years  ago,  the  business 
leader  remarks.  "With  competition,  the 
gadgetry  of  banking  Is  getting  easier — but 
It  also  can  keep  you  away  from  the  people 
you're  dealing  with.  Wlien  a  customer  needs 
a  loan  whether  that  person  gets  it  is  b.Hsed 
ultimately  on  character.  Banks  have  to  op- 
erate as  human  beings." 

Sibley  adds,  "The  character,  ability  and 
Industry  of  the  employees  and  the  board  of 
directors  determine  the  worth  or  lack  of  it 
In  an  institution."  He  feels,  for  Instance, 
that  a  business  should  operate  on  such  a 
level  of  ethics  that  the  government  will  need 
to  exercise  only  minimum  regulation  and 
supervision. 

For  35  years  prior  to  his  banking  career, 
Sibley  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  Initially,  he 
was  In  partnership  with  his  brother  and 
fellow  U.Ga.  alumnus,  Erwln,  In  their  home- 
town of  Mllledgevllle.  From  1914  to  1918. 
John  Sibley  served  as  judge  of  the  Baldwin 
County  Court.  For  the  next  28  years,  he  was 
with  the  King  &  Spalding  law  firm  In  At- 
lanta, where  he  served  as  general  counselor 
to  Coca-Cola  for  seven  years. 

Whether  business,  government,  the  legal 
profession,  or  whatever,  he  observes  that 
"One  person  standing  at  the  right  place  can 
make  a  difference.  Watergate  Is  the  greatest 


Illustration  In  the  world  of  men  who  had 
everything  but  character.  If  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Attorney  General  had  told  the 
truth,  there  would  have  been  no  Watergate. 
But  their  responsibilities  were  beyond  their 
character  and  experience.  Laws  would  not 
have  changed  the  situation." 

The  real  shame  of  Watergate,  reflects  Sib- 
ley, is  that  the  country  would  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  kind  of  Judgment  which 
seemed  to  be  shown  in  International  rela- 
tions ("I  think  Nixon  had  persuaded  Russia 
and  China  that  our  common  Interest  In 
survival  outweighed  our  differences."),  as 
well  as  the  President's  realization  that  some 
power  had  to  be  returned  to  the  states  from 
a  federal  government  grown  too  large  and 
complex. 

"Nixon's  personal  actions  were  Inconsistent 
with  his  politics,"  Sibley  shrugs.  "He  had  a 
blind  spot  when  dealing  with  matters  that 
applied  to  himself." 

Further  expounding  on  government,  the 
Atlanta  lawyer  observes,  "A  country  reaches 
a  point  in  history  where  debate  and  talk 
don't  answer  problems — where  great  knowl- 
edge can  be  dangerous.  That's  what  has  hap- 
pened to  us  in  International  affairs.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  nations  can  destroy 
each  other.  America  can  destroy  the  world. 
Russia  can  destroy  the  world.  China  Is 
learning  how.  That  comes  from  knowledge. 
The  question  Is,  "What  Is  the  motivation?" 

"Another  situation  we're  having  to  face  up 
to  today,"  he  says,  "Is  that,  over  the  past  25 
years,  we've  been  moving  toward  a  welfare 
state  In  which  the  government  tries  to  take 
care  of  everything.  But  somebody  has  to  cre- 
ate what  the  government  provides.  Now 
we're  facing  the  fact  that  resources  are  not 
unlimited.  We  must  keep  our  Internal  econ- 
om.y  so  sound  that  our  sources  of  wealth 
and  our  productive  capacity  will  remain  In- 
tact. The  failure  to  do  so  may  prove  disas- 
trous." 

Sibley  suggests  that  the  United  States  Is 
going  through  that  period  in  history  In 
which  we  have  to  look  at  problems  different- 
ly. The  nation  Is  learning  from  experience, 
he  feels,  that  asking  the  government  to  do 
so  much  Is  putting  It  In  a  position  In  which 
It  can't  run  its  own  affairs. 

"The  situation  has  gone  beyond  sasrlng, 
"I'm  compassionate  and  I  think  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  provide  .  .  .,'  "  reiterates  the 
bank  executive.  "When  you  realize  an  action 
creates  Inflation  and  destroys  the  value  of 
the  dollar — and  everybody  might  go  broke — 
then  you  have  to  look  beyond  the  rhetoric." 

Sibley  says,  "History  shows  that  some  de- 
mocracies found  out  too  late  where  the  ex- 
cesses were.  Waste  and  extravagance  among 
people,  as  well  as  among  government,  usually 
precedes  corruption.  But  we  still  have  time 
to  realize  our  excesses  and  do  something 
about  them.  Doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  edu- 
cators— everybody — will  have  their  part  In 
It." 

John  A.  Sibley  has  had  unqualified  expe- 
rience In  persuading  people  to  take  another 
look  at  a  problem.  By  1960,  the  South  was 
advocating  massive  resistance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  that  segregation  of 
schools  was  unconstitutional.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Griffin  Bell  (then  chief  of  staff  to  the 
governor  and  recently  named  U.S.  Attorney 
General),  then  Governor  Ernest  Vandiver 
and  the  legislature  appointed  a  "General  As- 
sembly Commission  on  Schools,"  asking  Sib- 
ley to  head  it. 

Familiarly  known  as  the  "Sibley  Commis- 
sion," the  19-person  committee  held  town 
meetings  in  every  district  of  Georgia  to  de- 
termine citizens'  sentiments  and  to  suggest 
certain  remedies  to  their  government. 

"It  was  a  gamble."  the  chairman  remem- 
bers. "My  friends  thought  I  was  foolish  to 
take  It  on.  And  I  felt  I  had  only  one  quali- 
fication: being  raised  in  the  country.  I  un- 
derstood and  respected  the  people  who  would 
be  testifying  across  Georgia.  And.  as  an  At- 
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lanta  resident,  I  knew  the 
of  city  people.  I  wouldn't  be 
stranger,  so  1  agreed   to  hea  1 
Elon — provided  there  were  no 
cations." 

The  difficulty,  Sibley  cites 
generally   felt  there  would 
maintain  segregation  and 
system  at  the  same  time, 
years  the  Supreme  Court  haci 
gated  schools,  and  the  school 
veloped  under  that  policy, 
told  that  what  was  legal  for 
now    unconstitutional 
that  In  many  Instances  wen 
considerations. 

"People — black    and    w 
meetings  and  told  i.s  what 
Sibley  recalls.   "We  gave   th 
consider   quietly   and    calmly 
were  going  to  accept 
public  education.  We  made 
fact  that,  whether  they  likec 
Supreme  Court  decision  wou  d 
Because  people  realized   theis 
political    in   th9  commission 
were  successful.  Georgians 
and  good  sense,  realizing  the: 
tain  public   schools  for  thei 
for  the  future  of  the  State." 

The  Commission  concluded 
a  recommendation   to   the 
laws  outlining  segregation 
that  children  be  allowed  to 
of  their  choice. 

"The  courts  have  gone 
Sibley  laments,  "and  sought 
Integration's  sake.  I  think 
been    better    education    w 
choice  " 

In  a  13 -page  article  a  year 
gia  Law  Review,  Sibley  detailed 
slders  "a  threat  to  our  libert 
the   usurpation   of   power   bj 
Court  of  the  United  States 
correcting  the  Imbalance,  h* 
for  the  Supreme  Covirt  to  e 
straint  In  all  areas. 

Tot  15  years,  John  A.  Slble 
qiiently  identified  as   "the 
public    education    in    Georgli . 
readily  suggests  the  title  Is 
A  letter  he  received  recently 
"the   present  degenerated 
schools"  and  warned  him, 
answer  for  this  someday."  / 
gards  to  the  Sibley  Commlssldn 
woman  spelled  out  "S.O.B."  t< 
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Walden.  a  black  man  and  one 
lawyers  in  the  southeast: 
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business    Interests.    However 
crowning   achievement   of  vc 
shall  prove  to  have  been  th  i 
authored  by  you  and 
crystal   clarity  that   it  might 
by  the  man  in  the  streei 
a  debt  of  gratitude  that  it  w 
to  repay  .  .  ." 

Sibley  believes  a  climate  ir 
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In  this  country.  To  lllustrat€ , 
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the  University  of  Georgia  pi 
the     real     credit,     he    emnh 
Georgia's   Senator   Herman 
was  Governor  at  the  time. 
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wealth  means.  In  the  late  40'8,  our  lands  had 
been  largely  eroded,  especially  In  the  South, 
where  much  of  the  country  slopes.  In  Georgia, 
we  had  'clean  culture,"  without  cotton  and 
corn,  and  we  would  plant  every  year  and 
the  winter  rains  would  wash  soil  away. 
Rivers  ran  full  of  mud,  and  I  always  hoped 
I'd  live  to  see  the  rivers  clear  again." 

As  a  young  man,  Si'oley  had  operated  a 
farm  for  his  father.  He  had  a  very  fine  crop, 
he  recall:;,  but  the  prices  of  farm  products 
went  down.  That  convinced  the  farmer  to  get 
into  something  In  which  hli  success  de- 
pended on  his  ov.n  efforts.  Because  he  always 
had  been  Interested  in  debating,  Sibley  de- 
cided he  would  try  law.  But  hU  interest  in 
farming  and  forestry  has  been  life-long. 

With  hi^:  agricultural  background,  Sibley 
knew  the  way  to  stop  erosion  was  to  plar.t 
"cover  crops"  on  the  land,  and  he  was  active 
in  a  movement  to  achieve  that  goal. 

"Herman  Talmadge  developed  a  forestry 
program  and  provided  state  money  for  e 
forestry  departmejit  that's  probably  equal 
to  any  In  the  country,"  Sibley  praises.  "I 
don't  think,  to  this  day,  Talmadge  has  been 
given  full  credit  for  v/hat  he  did  for  con- 
servation in  that  respect.  The  forestry  de- 
partment g<ive  seedlings  to  people  t~>  plant 
on  their  lands.  You  don't  go  In  Georftia 
today  a»^d  see  m'»ny  lands  that  are  washed." 

"The  Trust  Company  donated  $50,000  to 
help  the  forestry  department  buy  land,"  he 
adds,  "so  girls  and  boys  across  the  state  could 
particlnate  in  forestry  through  vocational 
agriculture  classes.  It  is  remarkable  what  the 
forestry  department  has  done  over  the  past 
30  years,  and  th?  University  of  Georgia — 
with  its  agriculture  and  forestry  colleges,  as 
well  as  extension  service — had  a  great  part 
in  it.  If  Talmadge  had  been  a  governor  who 
wasn't  Interested,  though,  the  University 
couldn't  have  done  much.  Independent  of 
politics,  he  encouraged  foundations  to  be- 
come interested  ...  he  made  speeches  .  .  . 
ho  really  coordinated  the  whole  movement." 

Sibley's  interest  In  farming  extends  to  his 
personal  life,  and  he  still  enjoys  gardening. 
For  years,  he  had  a  farm  and  acreage  In  Cobb 
County,  which  he  sold  when  development 
around  his  land  resulted  in  pip^s  running 
through  his  property.  Now  he  ha;'i  another 
farm,  on  large  acreage,  in  northwestern 
Georgia. 

Ivy  W.  Duggan,  retired  vice  president  of 
the  Trust  Company,  describes  Sibley  as  a 
man  with  strong  family  ties.  He  quotes  Jack 
Spalding,  editor  of  The  Atla-^ta  Journal. 
whose  father  had  a  farm  adioining  Sibley's 
along  the  Chattahoochee  River: 

"Mr.  Sibley's  farm  was  a  gathering  place: 
th"?  family  was  there  on  the  weekend  and 
friends  were  asked  for  meals.  Mr.  Sibley  was 
a  mean  man  with  a  hoe.  and  as  he  enioved — 
or  at  least  found  virtue  In — physical  exercise, 
the  okra  and  greens  were  flavored  with  Sibley 
sweat.  I'll  remember  him  as  the  patriarch  on 
his  farm,  tending  his  crops,  and  with  his 
descendants  around  him." 

Duggan  also  relates  the  story  of  how  Siblev 
wanted  his  son,  James,  to  take  a  half-lntere=t 
in  the  farm  In  northwest  Georgia  so  he  would 
acnulre.  and  maintain  an  Interest  in  agri- 
culture— particularly  cattle  and  trees. 

"When  the  trees  start  to  return  any  In- 
come." James  nolnted  out,  "I  will  be  75  years 
old.  end  vou  will  be  100!" 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  his  father. 
"Then,  we  will  get  someone  to  look  after  It 
for  us." 

"Mr.  Siblev  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
dres  not  have  time  to  be  on  the  r.eeatlve 
Fide."  Dusrjran  shares,  "that  there  are  too 
many  positive  things  to  be  done." 

Jack  Spalding  sximmarl7.es  the  thoughts 
of  many  of  John  A.  Sibley's  friends  and  asso- 
ciates when  he  savs:  "I'll  remember  him  for 
Ms  strength,  his  lack  of  doubts  concerning 
the  ouesttons  of  the  dav  or  whatever  course 
he  followed.  He  has  his  standards.  Thev're 
old-fashioned  ones.  Fashion  and  such  foolish- 


ness never  bother  him;  in  fact,  I  doubt  If 
he  ever  looks  In  that  direction  except  to 
muse  upon  the  follies  of  the  world.  He  was 
brought  up  in  an  old  school  and  never  de- 
serted it.  I  think  the  success  cf  his  life  and 
thj  success  of  his  children  are  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  these  old  virtues." 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year  the  proposal  has  been  made  to 
abolish  or  at  least  make  major  changes 
in  the  way  Americans  elect  our  Presi- 
dent. Critics  of  the  current  system  al- 
lege that  it  short  circuits  the  popular 
will  and  will  at  some  point  result  in  a 
minority  President. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  present  sys- 
tem but  I  also  am  concerned  about  the 
proposed  changes.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Star  summarized  some 
of  the  concerns  I  have  and  I  commend  it 
to  mv  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  3,  1977] 
Electoral   College   Education 

We  are  not  especially  keen,  you  may  recall, 
on  Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  energetic  campaign  to 
scrap  the  electoral  college,  that  "archaic  In- 
stitution" he  calls  it.  But  over  years  of  con- 
tinuing assault.  Senator  Bayh  has  assembled, 
magpie-like,  a  litany  of  objections  so  satis- 
fying to  him  that  he  seems  to  recite  them 
without  bothermg  to  ask  whether  the 
rhetorical  glitter  conceals  any  substance. 

After  hearing  what  President  Carter  had 
to  say  la.st  Wednesday — and  after  reading  In 
our  Witcover-Germond  column  that  the 
President's  remarks  threw  Senator  Bayh  Into 
"quasi-panic" — we  were  not  surprised  to  see 
some  of  the  senator's  choicest  arguments  ar- 
rayed this  week  in  the  letters  column  of  The 
New  York  Times.  It  Is  entertaining  sport  to 
explore  them,  even  a  kind  of  turkey  shoot. 

One  fear  of  direct  popular  election  of 
presidents,  which  President  Carter  seems  to 
share — he  Is,  after  all.  a  former  state  gov- 
ernor—is that  It  would  enfeeble  federalism 
by  encouraging  presidential  candidates  to  Ig- 
nore smaller  states.  A  paltry  fear,  the  sen- 
ator insists.  "Simply  carryint;  a  state  would 
no  longer  by  the  oblectlve.  The  critical  point 
would  be  the  margin  of  victory  or  the  mar- 
gin of  defeat  in  each  state."  (Our  emphasis.) 
But  why  does  Senator  Bayh  bother  to  men- 
tion states  at  all?  Under  direct  popular  elec- 
tion," Senator  Bayh  goes  on  to  say.  "that 
to  use  one  of  those  hypothetical  cases  of 
which  the  abolitionists  are  so  fond,  a  can- 
didate lost  49  states  by  50  votes  but  carried 
the  50th  by  2,451  votes,  he  would  be  pres- 
ident. 

"The  risks  of  electoral  college  malfunc- 
tion." Senator  Bavh  goes  on  to  say,  "that 
results  in  the  elevation  to  the  presidency  of 
a  candidate  who  receives  fewer  votes  th^n  his 
opponent  are  neither  remote  nor  unlikely." 
We  are  startled  by  the  senator's  notions  of 
probability.  How  remote  need  remoteness 
be?  In  only  one  election  in  American  history 
did  a  "malfunction"  of  the  electoral  college 
Itself  elevate  the  loser  of  the  popular  vote  to 
the  White  House,  In  1888.  Two  other  elections 
(1824.  1876)  are  sometimes  cited  by  the  abo- 
litionists, but  neither  outcome  was  decided 
bv  the  electoral  vote.  Both  went  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  one  of  them  ulti- 
mately to  an  electoral  commission.  So  there 
has  been  one  "malfunction"  In  nearly  50 
presidential  elections,  which  considering  the 
fragility  of  most  political  systems  Isn't  bad. 
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As  a  statistical  probability,  malfunction 
seems  remote. 

Senator  Bayh  further  describes  the  elec- 
toral college  as  "a  system  which  in  effect  dis- 
franchises millions  of  Americans  in  every 
presidential  election."  He  has  In  mind,  we 
guess,  the  "wlnner-take-all"  system  whereby 
all  a  state's  electoral  votes  go  to  the  popular 
vote  winner.  But  the  system  Isn't  an  essential 
feature  of  the  electoral  college,  nor  Is  It  con- 
stitutionally ordained.  It  arises  from  state 
preferences.  Indiana  could  change  tomorrow, 
so  that  Senator  Bayh's  constituents  who 
guess  wrong  would  be  re-enfranchlsed  for 
1980.  But  "disfranchises"  Is  a  loaded  word. 
What  Senator  Bayh  means  is  that,  as  In  any 
system  of  voting,  up  to  49.999  per  cent  of  the 
voters  may  vote  for  the  loser.  That  does  not 
mean  they  are  "disfranchised." 

Maybe  Senator  Bayh  needs  some  new  argu- 
ments, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
President  Carter  seems  to  be  Indecently  open- 
minded  about  the  Issue.  Indeed,  the  Oer- 
mond-Wltcover  report  warned  the  senator 
that  "If  the  debate  over  direct  election  .  .  . 
comes  down  to  the  need  to  protect  the  power 
of  the  boondocks,  (the  senator)  may  find 
himself  out-countrled  by  the  new  kid  from 
Plains." 

It  may  be  true  that  smaller  states  ("the 
boondocks")  take  a  special  Interest  In  elec- 
toral college,  but  they  aren't  alone.  The  elec- 
toral college  has  also  been  shown  to  offer 
modest  advantages  to  urban  voters  In  the 
larger  states:  a  fact  that  prompted  Sen.  John 
P.  Kennedy  foreslghtedly  to  defend  It  against 
proposed  "reforms"  that  would  have  caused 
bis  defeat  In  1960. 

This  Is  of  political,  not  Institutional  rele- 
vance. The  case  against  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  presidents  turns  on  more  Important 
considerations  than  who  get  what  and  how. 
But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  practical  politi- 
cians beguiled  by  the  glitter  of  Senator 
Bayh's  arguments  should  fail  to  study  the 
possible  effects  of  abolition  on  their  own 
prospects  and  causes. 


IN   MEMORY    OF   ED    CHAFFIN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  South 
Carolina  lost  one  of  its  most  respected 
journalistic  voices  recently  when  J.  E. 
ChaflRn,  editor  and  copublisher  of  the 
Index-Journal  In  Greenwood,  S.C. 
passed  away. 

Ed  ChaCQn  represented  what  is  best 
about  the  people  of  my  State.  He  stood 
for  progress.  He  stood  for  justice.  He 
stood  for  opportunity. 

I  have  lost  a  friend.  When  I  became 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1958,  I 
recognized  that  my  State  had  to  put  at 
the  top  of  its  list  of  priorities  a  major 
campaign  to  attract  industry.  V/e  were 
at  or  near  the  bottom  of  every  national 
Indicator,  and  the  only  solution  was  to 
find  jobs  for  people  In  order  to  increase 
our  per  capita  income.  Without  taking 
that  first  step,  nothing  else  could  have 
been  accomplished.  A  great  many  people 
went  to  work  on  this  problem,  and  at 
the  forefront  was  Ed  ChafSn. 

I  look  back  today  on  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  my  State  has  made  in 
the  past  20  years,  and  Ed  Chaffln  looms 
large.  He  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
improving  his  community  and  his  State, 
and  he  lent  every  bit  of  his  considerable 
energies  and  talent  to  that  end.  He  was 
not  simply  content  to  support  progressive 
ideas  on  the  editorial  pages  of  his  news- 
paper ;  he  was  involved  personally  in  the 
day-to-day  work  of  building  the  future. 


The  fact  that  he  was  first  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Economics  Oppor- 
tunity Board,  a  member  of  the  statewide 
task  force  for  corrections  and  reha- 
bilitation, a  member  of  the  committee 
which  established  the  Piedmont  Tech- 
nical Education  Center  and  on  the  build- 
ing committee  for  the  Greenwood  County 
committee  for  the  Greenwood  County 
Area  Vocational  Facility  is  testament 
enough  to  his  involvement  in  improving 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Ed  Chaffln  was  a  newsman  and  an 
editor  in  the  best  sense  of  those  words. 
He  was  dedicated  to  getting  the  facts 
and  to  presenting  them  fairly,  and  he 
had  the  talents  to  do  a  remarkable  job 
at  both.  And  he  believed  that  the  edi- 
torial page  of  a  newspaper  should  mold 
and  shape  public  opinion  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  for  all. 

A  measure  of  Ed  Chaffln's  effectiveness 
as  a  citizen  and  a  journalist  can  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  news  articles  and  edi- 
torials printed  In  newspapers  across  the 
State  on  the  occasion  of  his  untimely 
death.  As  a  final  tribute  to  Ed  Chaffln, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  a  representative  sampling  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Index-Journal,  Greenwood,  S.C, 
Feb.  21,  1977] 

Index- Jo tTRNAL  Editor  Dies 

J.  E.  Chaffln,  editor  and  copublisher  of  The 
Index-Journal,  died  Sunday  while  returning 
to  Greenwood  after  a  weekend  of  golf  In 
Charleston  and  at  Fripp  Island. 

Chftffin  and  three  other  Greenwood  men 
were  guests  of  Jack  LawTence  for  golf  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  The  group,  which  Included 
C.  D.  Blalock,  Henry  Thayer  and  E.  B.  Moore, 
left  to  return  to  Greenwood  shortly  after  5 
o'clock  Sunday. 

Before  their  car  reached  the  entrance  to 
Fripp  Island  Chaflln  had  lapsed  Into  uncon- 
sciovisness.  Moore  drove  immediately  to  the 
hospital  at  Beaufort,  where  Chaffln  was  pro- 
nounced dead. 

Chaffln.  63,  was  a  native  of  Chapln.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  1934  with  an  A.B.  degree  In  journal- 
ism. He  did  postgraduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

His  journalism  career  began  on  weekly 
papers  at  Denmark  and  Lexington  and  in 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Chaffin  Joined  the  news  staff  of  The  Index- 
Journal  In  1937.  In  1940  he  left  to  work  for 
the  Railway  Mall  Service  In  Atlanta.  In  1942 
he  entered  the  Army,  serving  39  months,  in- 
cluding duty  In  Japan. 

He  returned  to  The  Index-Journal  in  1946 
as  managing  editor. 

In  1956  he  became  the  second  editor  The 
Index-Journal  has  had.  He  succeeded  the  late 
H.  L.  Watson,  who  had  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  the  formation  of  the  paper  In 
1919. 

Chaffln  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  1951 
and  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  Jour- 
nalistic society,  in  1962.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  the  South  Carolina  Associated  Press 
News  Council. 

The  Index-Journal  editor  was  first  chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  Economics  Op- 
portunity Board  which  operated  Project  T- 
Square.  He  was  chairman  of  the  editorial  ad- 
visory board  of  the  South  Carolina  United 
Methodist  Advocate  publication. 


Chaffin,  a  member  of  the  official  board  of 
Main  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  re- 
ceived an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities 
degree  from  Lander  College  in  1970. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  statewide  Task 
Force  for  Correction  and  Rehabilitation, 
which  was  part  of  South  Carolina's  participa- 
tion In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  Act.  He  served 
on  the  original  committee  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  Piedmont 
Technical  Education  Center.  The  group  de- 
veloped the  plan  through  which  four  counties 
Joined  to  build  the  center.  He  was  also  on 
the  building  committee  for  the  Greenwood 
County  Area  Vocational  Facility. 

The  editor  was  a  life  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Greenwood  County  Historical 
society  and  served  as  a  director  of  the  Green- 
wood Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Greenwood  County 
Library  Board. 

In  1960  Chaffin  led  a  group  of  South  Caro- 
lina business  and  professional  people  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  firsthand  look  at  life  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  including  Russia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  East  Germany. 

After  he  returned,  he  attended  the  seminar 
on  communism  for  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.  and 
later  helped  organize  a  similar  seminar  for 
South  Carolina  at  Fort  Jackson.  He  helped 
organize  and  served  as  vice  president  of 
South  Carolina  Alert,  which  grew  out  of  the 
Fort  Jackson  seminar. 

In  1965  Chaffin  received  a  special,  one-time 
award  from  the  Greenwood  Klwants  Club 
which  recognized  him  as  a  "community 
builder." 

The  award  was  presented  by  then  club 
president  Jack  Lawrence,  who  hosted  Chaf- 
fin's  golfing  group  over  the  past  weekend. 

The  plaque  read:  "To  J.  E.  Chaffin,  a  com- 
munity builder  on  the  foundation  stone  of 
truth.  Informed  and  informing  clearly,  elo- 
quently and  vigorously  through  news  and 
editorials." 

He  was  bcm  March  17,  1913,  a  son  of  the 
late  T.  H.  and  Minnie  Cora  Smith   Chaffln. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lucille  Get- 
singer  Chaffin  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Jimmy 
Chaffin  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  Robert  Chaffin  of  Greenwood:  four  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Francis  (Nannie)  Rutledge,  Miss 
Tommle  Chaffin  and  Miss  Helen  Chaffln  of 
Columbia  and  Mrs.  Harry  (Annie)  Eleazer 
of  Chapln. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Tuesday 
at  Main  Street  United  Methodist  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Harry  Mays  and  Dr.  Larry 
Jackson  offiiating.  Burial  will  be  In  Green- 
wood Memorial  Gardens. 

Pallbearers  will  be  John  L.  Watson,  John 
A.  Sheriff,  Ronald  J.  Brown,  Manuel  E. 
Tlmms,  Richard  E.  Rowland  and  H.  Emory 
Bov.'en  Jr. 

Honorary  escort  will  be  employes  of  The 
Index-Journal  and  Henry  Thayer,  Marlon 
Davis,  E.  B.  Moore.  Doug  Bethurum,  Tom 
Fish,  Harry  Stephens,  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn, 
Jack  Lawrence,  C.  Y.  Thomason  and  C. 
Cooper  Sanders. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at 
2:30  p.m. 

The  family  Is  at  the  home,  216  West 
Laurel  Ave. 

The  family  requests  that  flowers  be  omit- 
ted and  memorials  be  made  to  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  Foundation  for 
a  J.  E.  Chaffin  Journalism  Scholarship  fund 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Harley  Funeral  Home  Is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements. 

[From  the  Index-Journal,  Feb.  22, 1877] 
J.  E.  Chaffin — A  "BtnLDER" 
The  Index-Journal  lost  J.  E.  Chaffin  Sun- 
day, but  the  loss  wUl  be  felt  by  more  than 
those  of  tis  within  the  walls  of  this  news- 
paper. 
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Greenwood  has  lost  a  "bulld^, 

J.  E.  Chaffln's  meaning  to 
etched  Into  the  face  of  a  plaq 
him  In  December  of  1965  by 
Klwanis  Club  as  It  honored 
munlty  builder."  These  are 

"To  J.  E.  Chaffln,  a  community 
the  foundation  stone  of  truth 
Informing  clearly,  eloquently 
through  news  and  editorials." 

"In  using  the  term  'bulldet 
necessarily  mean  bricks,  mortar 
floor    Joists."   explained    the 
president  Jack  Lawrence,  "bu 
builder  in  the  educational.  In 
the  social,  the  political,  civic 
and  bu.'lness  areas  of  the  comtnu 

Mr.  Chaffin's  editorials  were 
solid  rock  of  long  hours  of  detfilled 
research  and  study. 

He  was  born  with  a  need 
the  world  around  him  and  he 
questions.  His  home  is  filled 
of  his  dedication  to  getting  thd 
books  can  be  seen  In  almost 

The  reporters  who  have  worked 
have    learned   the   lessons    of 
journalism. 

"Oet  the  facts!  Then,  be  fal^ 

He  was  Impatient  with 
otherwise  or  who  had  not  learned 
command  of  the  Enellsh  language 

He  was  equally  firm  In  his 
reporters  when  they  needed 
outside  oressures. 

Thoueh  he  was  one  of  the 
Index-Journal,  he  felt  that  Iti 
greater    sense,    were    al^o    Its 
the  right   to  exnress   their 
pages,  whether  they  agreed  or 
his  positions. 

Mr.  Chaffin's  oer^sonal  deslrs 
him  to  suDDort  those  communltv 
which  could  helD  others  In  tljelr 
knowledce.     Piedmont 
Lander  Colletre.  the  Greenw 
ttonal  Facility  and  the  Greenwood 
County  Library  received  his 

SUDDOrt. 

He  was  Interested  in  seelnT 
get  a  fair  shake — whether  the 
a  political  party  or  a  peoole 
recognl7ed  one  race — the  huifian 

He  win  be  missed. 
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[From  the  Index-Journal, 
In   Memory   or  J.  E. 


Following  Is  the  text  of 
Larry  Jackson  delivered  durl 
the  late  J.  E.  C^affin,  ed'tor 
Journal.    Feb.    22    at    Main 
Metviodlst  Church: 

"The  quality  of  leadershlo 
and  in  South  Carolina  has 
because  of  the  death  of  Jamea 
fin.  And  manv  In  this  room  haye 
and  wise  counselor. 


"There  are  those  here  who 
ter  than  can  I  about  the 
James  Edward  Chafflin  has 
community  over  t>^e  forty 
been  a  part  of  it.  There  are 
speak  with  authority  about 
and  oatient  hours  be  has  given 
quality  of  the  cultural  and 
Greenwood  and  of  South  Caro  1 
ber  of  those  who  could  so 
will  so  witness  over  the  com 
tests  to  the  breadth  of  his 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  abou 
a  moral  leader. 


ly 


"A  moral  leader  In  the  C^^rtstlan 
Is  one  who  structures  love 
Justice  in  his  society.  TMnk 
a  moment.  A  moral  leader  is 
tures  and  Ptrenethens  love 
Justice.  Most  of  us  are  heirs 
pietistlc  version  of  C>iri<itlanlfiv 
think   of  Christian  love  we 
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being  an  easily  achieved  human  possibility 
which  consists  mostly  of  an  effort  to  love  our 
immediate  family  and  immediate  neighbor, 
but  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  our  tradi- 
tion have  all  taught  us  that  Christian  love 
is  much  more  complicated  than  that.  They 
have  taught  \is  that  one's  love  has  to  extend 
from  one's  immediate  neighbor  to  the  whole 
society,  and  that  the  only  way  to  extend 
love  to  a  whole  society  is  to  work  for  Justice. 
In  short,  we  give  muscle  to  love  by  working 
for  Justice. 

"James  Edward  Chaffln  was  a  moral  leader 
in  the  deepest  sense  for  he  believed  in  the 
American  ideal  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all, 
and  he  worked  to  obtain  this  ideal  in  the 
society  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

"For  long  years  as  the  editor  of  the  Green- 
wood paper  he  was  a  force  to  call  forth  the 
best  in  all  of  us  and  to  get  us  to  understand 
more  fully  the  Implications  of  o\ir  acts  and 
social  attitudes. 

"As  we  think  back  upon  his  editorials  to- 
day, on  how  they  sometimes  amused  us, 
sometimes  chastened  us,  and  often  enllght- 
end  us,  we  should  also  meditate  for  a  moment 
on  how  hard  it  Is  to  be  an  editor.  An  editor 
worth  his  salt,  a  strong  editor,  such  as  Ed 
Chaffln  was,  has  no  choice  save  to  place  a 
plumb  line  in  our  midst  at  times  and  to  Judge 
any  lack  of  Justice,  any  lack  of  compassion, 
any  lack  of  quality  in  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  This  Is  especially  true  in  a  coun- 
try with  a  constitution  like  our  own  glorious 
constitution. 

"In  many  ways  an  editor  is  the  conscience 
of  a  community,  and  Ed  Chaffln  served  that 
role  well  for  he  had,  himself,  a  chastened  and 
enlightened  conscience.  He  sometimes  suf- 
fered because  of  his  witne'ss  but  always  in 
his  witness  there  was  a  clear  and  strong  love 
for  his  community,  for  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  for  the  traditions  of  this  wonderful 
country. 

"James  Edward  Chaffln  was  a  moral  leader 
in  the  deepest  sense.  We  all  owe  to  him  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  battles  he 
fought  for  us  and  for  a  better,  more  Just, 
community. 

"It  is  right  and  proper  that  Ed's  pastor 
read  to  us  today  selections  from  the  Scrip- 
tures which  will  comfort  us  and  comfort  his 
family,  but  when  I  think  of  Ed  Chaffln  I  will 
always  think  of  that  great  verse  In  Micah: 
"He  has  showed  thee.  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God." 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Feb.  25, 
1977) 

The  No.  1  EorroR 

Ed  Chaffln  was  eulogized  Tuesday  as  the 
conscience  of  Greenwood,  a  man  who  had  en- 
tertained, chastised,  and  Informed  his  town 
during  almost  four  decades  with  the  Green- 
wood Index- Journal,  the  last  21  years  as 
editor. 

His  town  and  his  state  were  his  passion, 
and  even  though  he  was,  as  are  all  editors,  an 
Imperfect  man,  he  sought  to  improve  his 
areas  of  influence  by  pointing  to  the  truth 
as  he  knew  It. 

Finding  the  true  facts  is  not  an  easy  thing. 
Ed  Chaffin  subscribed  to  the  view  of  an  editor 
who  said.  "Either  the  Issues  are  getting  more 
complicated,  or  I'm  getting  more  stupid." 

More  than  most  of  us.  he  tried  to  keep 
abreast  of  things,  getting  out  of  his  office  and 
his  town  to  attend  as  many  briefings,  semi- 
nars, and  gatherings  of  editors  as  possible. 
Members  of  the  S.C.  Press  Association,  meet- 
ing here  now.  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  their  old 
friend  from  Greenwood. 

A  former  colleague  of  Ed's  came  up  to  us 
after  his  death  Sunday  and  said.  "Well,  the 
rest  of  you  guys  can  fight  it  out  now  to  see 
who'll  be  the  No.  1  editor  in  the  state — be- 
cause the  No.  1  editor  is  gone." 


[Prom  the  Anderson  (S.C.) .  Independent, 

Feb.  24,  1977] 

Ed  Chaffin  :  A  Leader 

A  highly  respected,  able  and  personable 
member  will  be  missing  when  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  (SCPA)  opens  its 
winter  meeting  today  in  Columbia,  but 
memories  of  the  man  and  his  career  will  be 
warm.  He  was  a  past  president  of  SCPA  and 
had  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  helping 
upbuild  that  organization. 

James  Edward  Chaffin.  editor  of  The  Green- 
wood Index-Journal  since  1956.  died  unex- 
pectedly Sunday  enroute  home  from  Frlpp 
Island  where  he  had  enjoyed  a  weeltend  of 
golf — his  favorite  pastime. 

And,  If  there  be  consolation,  Ed  was 
quoted  by  a  friend  as  having  jested  that  when 
it  came  his  time  to  go  he  would  be  happy  for 
his  departure  to  coincide  with  completion  of 
a  round  of  golf  and  a  brief  visit  to  the  19th 
hole. 

He  Joined  the  Greenwood  newspaper  In  1937 
as  reporter,  came  up  through  the  ranks  and, 
after  four  years  in  the  Army,  returned  to  the 
paper  In  1946  as  managing  editor. 

Editor  Chaffln  was  a  leader.  At  his  funeral, 
his  pastor  described  him  as  "the  conscience 
of  Greenwood"  whose  basic  characteristic  was 
dedication  to  the  advocacy  of  Justice  in  every 
phase  of  the  community's  life. 

And,  the  pastor  went  on  to  say,  Editor 
Chaffln's  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Justice 
provided  the  kind  of  strong  moral  leadership 
that  got  the  rleht  thines  done.  Not  all  causes 
supported  by  Editor  Chaffln  were  ponular  at 
the  time,  the  speaker  noted,  but  came  to  be 
accepted  and  even  welcomed  because  of  the 
perseverance  and  courage  of  "the  conscience 
of  Greenwood"  and  the  newspaper  he  edUed. 

The  Ed  Chafflns  of  this  world  are  too  few 
and  far  between  and  when  they  depart  they 
leave  voids  dlfflcult  to  fill. 

IFrom  the  Charleston.  S.C.  News  &  Currier. 
Feb.  24,  19771 
J.  E.  Chaffin 

Throughout  a  career  In  which  he  rose  from 
reporter  to  editor  and  co-nubllsher  of  the 
Greenwood  Index -Journal.  J.  E.  Chaffln  dem- 
onstrated a  steady  competency  in  the  varied 
aspects  of  Journalism  to  which  he  set  his 
hand.  Friendly  and  unassuming,  he  knew 
South  Carolina  and  its  people,  and  he  knew 
the  newspaper  business  from  the  ground  up. 
He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  it  takes  to  help 
people  understand  what's  going  on  around 
them,  and  in  the  next  county,  state  and 
nation.  Ed  Chaffln  thought  straight,  talked 
straight,  and  wrote  straight. 

Managing  editor  for  10  years,  he  became 
editor  of  the  Index-Journal  in  1956.  suc- 
ceeding the  late  H.  L.  Watson.  His  service 
as  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  of  the  South  Carolina  Asso- 
ciated Press  News  Council  was  a  measure  of 
colleagues'  regard  for  his  professional  ability. 
Friends  around  the  state,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  community  In  which  he  lived  and 
helped  better,  are  saddened  by  his  untimely 
death  at  63. 

[Prom   the   Greenville.    S.C.  News,  Peb.   22, 

19771 

J.  Edward  Chaffin 

An  all-around  good  citizen  of  his  city  and 
South  Carolina.  J.  Edward  Chaffin.  editor  of 
the  Greenwood  Index-Journal,  was  known 
by  many  of  his  friends  as  Ed.  and  as  Buddy. 

In  the  thriving  city  where  he  lived  and 
in  the  newspaper  profession,  Ed  Chaffln  was 
a  buddy  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  affection- 
ate nickname.  He  took  active  Interest  In  the 
church,  civic,  social  and  rultur<<l  affairs  of 
Greenwood.  He  was  eoually  Interested  In 
state  matters,  and  was  respected  by  numer- 
ous eovernmental  leaders. 

Fellow  Journalists  throughout  Fouth  Caro- 
lina and  In  the  nation  admired  Ed  Chaffln 
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for  his  ability  and  esteemed  him  for  his 
warm  personality.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Press  Association  and  of 
the  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News 
Council. 

His  unexpected  death  on  Sunday  at  age 
63  leaves  a  void  In  Greenwood  and  In  journal- 
istic circles.  The  numerous  friends  of  Buddy 
Chaffin  Join  his  family  in  sorrow. 

[From    the    Florence,    S.C.    Morning    News, 
Feb.  25,   19771 

Grievous  Loss 

The  death  of  J.  Ed.  Chaffln,  editor  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal, 
is  not  only  a  grievous  loss  to  that  news- 
paper and  the  larger  Greenwood  community; 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  state  and  the  journalistic 
profession. 

Ed  was  a  special  kind  of  newspaper  editor. 
His  editorial  page  did  more  than  react  to 
contemporary  times.  It  sought  to  provide 
guidance  and  leadership,  to  make  things 
happen  that  he  believed  in  the  public  inter- 
est. This  he  did  thoughtfully  and  with  tact- 
ful sensitivity  for  the  foibles  of  human 
nature. 

During  the  critical  civil  rights  years  of  the 
1960s,  he  was  a  strong,  courageous,  and 
eloquent  advocate  of  equal  rights  and  social 
Justice.  His  newspaper  was  one  of  the  few  In 
South  Carolina  whose  editorial  columns 
showed  a  clear  understanding  that  history 
had  caught  up  with  what  was  then  euphe- 
mistically termed  the  "Southern  way  of  life." 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  of  his  edi- 
torials have  been  reproduced  in  the  Florence 
Morning  News  than  from  any  other  single 
paper.  The  reverse  Is  also  likely  true.  Repro- 
duction of  Morning  News  editorials  frequent- 
ly appeared  in  his  paper.  Journalistically  and 
Ideologically,  we  were  kindred  spirits. 

We  are  saddened  by  his  passing — sad  for 
ourselves,  for  his  newspaper  and  Its  readers, 
and  for  the  profession  to  which  he  was  to- 
tally dedicated— J.A.P. 


ROBERT  P.  TIMMERMAN  ON  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  throes  of  a  bit- 
ter winter  made  all  the  more  severe  by 
the  critical  energy  .shortage,  the  sage 
words  of  a  South  Carolina  industrialist 
during  the  summer  of  1976  become  even 
more  important. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Timmerman,  president 
of  the  Graniteville  Co.,  a  leading  textile 
manufacturing  firm  in  Aiken  County  of 
my  State,  wrote  in  his  company  publi- 
cation last  July  a  prophetic  analysis  of 
the  energy  shortage  and  some  ways  to 
combat  it.  In  view  of  the  deep  freeze 
which  we  experienced  in  January 
throughout  much  of  this  country  and  the 
resultant  industrial  shutdowns  due  to 
shortages  of  natural  gas,  I  think  his 
words  are  worthy  of  close  attention. 

This  eminent  industrialist  rightly  fore- 
saw during  the  heat  of  summer  that  an 
exceptionally  cold  winter  could  bring 
economic  hardship,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  weather  extremes.  He  was 
right.  The  shortages  of  natural  gas  not 
only  forced  us  to  lower  the  settings  on 
our  thermostats  but  led  to  job  layoffs 
when  industries  had  to  shut  down.  The 
economic  consequences  of  such  situations 
eventually  reach  every  home  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  such  a 
drastic  shortage  of  natural  gas  supplies 
in  this  country  was  also  pinpointed  by 
Mr.  Timmerman.  He  reasoned  that  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  restraint  of  gas  sup- 


pliers has  prevented  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  sources.  I  concur. 

We  must  view  the  experiences  of  the 
winter  now  pa.ssing  as  a  foretast*  of  win- 
ters yet  to  come.  In  order  to  avoid  fu- 
ture shortages  and  the  havoc  they  can 
create,  the  Federal  regulations  must  go. 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  prices  but 
one  of  availability.  As  Mr.  Timmerman 
so  aptly  summed  up  the  main  answer: 

We  have  long  advocated  that  Congress  de- 
regulate natural  gas  prices  so  that  oU  com- 
panies would  have  the  proper  incentives  to 
seek  out  and  deliver  the  natural  gas  that  In- 
dustry needs. 

Of  course,  there  are  changes  of  tech- 
nique and  policy  which  can  help  save  our 
existing  fuel  supplies.  Mr.  Timmerman 
outlined  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  his 
company  well  before  the  shortages  which 
stemmed  from  January's  icy  weather. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
this  enlightened  article  by  Mr.  Timmer- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Graniteville,  S.C,  Bulletin, 

July  19761 

From  the  President's  Corner — The  Energy 

Crisis 

The  energy  problem  is  far  from  being 
solved  even  though  there  are  no  long  lines 
at  the  gas  pumps,  air  conditioning  units  are 
operating  at  peak  capacity  and  our  homes 
were  warm  last  winter. 

During  one  week  in  March,  our  nation  for 
the  first  time  imported  more  crude  oil  than 
it  produced.  Currently  we  are  Importing 
nearly  45  "T  of  our  needs,  and  we  are  im- 
porting this  oil  primarily  from  the  same  Mid- 
dle East  nations  that  shut  off  our  supplies 
in  the  winter  of  1973-74  and  raised  prices 
five-fold. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  is  doing  little  to  en- 
courage development  of  our  encrfry  resources 
and  is  now  trying  Its  best  to  break  up  the 
large  oil  companies  which  have  the  reserves 
and  resources  for  research  and  development. 

Our  country  is  fast  running  out  of  natural 
gas  because  prices  have  been  held  artificially 
low  for  years  by  federal  regulations.  Natural 
gas  is  a  must  for  the  textile  industry  and  we 
have  long  advocated  that  Congress  deregulate 
natural  gas  prices  so  that  oil  companies 
would  have  the  proper  incentives  to  seek  out 
and  deliver  the  natural  gas  that  Industry 
needs. 

A  severe  winter  could  create  undue  hard- 
ships because  there  would  not  be  enough 
gas  to  keep  our  homes  warm,  as  well  as  meet 
Industry's  needs. 

We  in  the  textile  Industry  are  constantly 
seeking  new  methods  to  conserve  energy  and 
have  already  cut  our  overall  consumption  by 
13 'r.  Here  at  Graniteville  Company  we  are 
engaged  in  an  ongoing  program  to  reclaim 
and  recycle  heretofore  "lost"  energy.  Pilot 
programs  at  Swlnt  and  Gregg  have  cut  our 
energy  use  per  pound  of  product.  For  ex- 
ample, until  this  past  January  the  air  con- 
ditioning units  at  Swint  ran  year-round. 
Now.  with  more  sophisticated  controls  the 
units  are  turned  off  and  outside  air  pulled 
in  when  weather  conditions  permit.  This  new 
system  has  resulted  in  sizeable  monetary 
savings.  At  Gregg  a  rearrangement  of  the 
waste  water  pipes  has  created  a  heat  ex- 
change In  which  the  extremely  hot  waste 
water  is  rerouted  alongside  fresh  water  pipes 
resulting  in  a  heat  transfer  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  incoming  water,  thus  re- 
quiring less  steam  from  the  boiler  plant  and 
consequently  less  fuel. 


These  are  but  two  examples  of  how  Granite- 
ville la  combating  the  energy  shortage,  but 
wo  all  must  work  together  to  find  means  of 
discouraging  wasteful  and  Inefficient  energy 
consumption  both  on  the  job  and  in  our 
homes.  We  use  one-third  of  the  world's  ener- 
gy, but  yet  have  only  6%  of  the  worlds  peo- 
ple. We  may  currently  be  enjoying  comfort- 
able living  due  to  adequate  energy  supplies, 
but  what  are  we  leaving  for  cur  children  and 
grandchildren? 


MRS.  ETHLYN  MISSROON— OUT- 
STANDING NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  awards  in  the  jour- 
nalism profession  is  to  be  named  the 
outstanding  journalist  of  your  State.  In 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  this  much- 
coveted  recognition  has  always  signified 
an  unparalleled  dedication  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  the  profession. 

It  also  represents  hard  work,  a  talent 
for  writing,  and  a  basic  determination  to 
ferret  out  that  which  is  newsworthy  and 
so  inform  the  public. 

Mrs.  Ethlyn  Missroon  of  the  George- 
town Times  of  Georgetown,  S.C,  was 
recently  named  the  1976  recipient  of  the 
King  Award  as  the  "Outstanding  News- 
paperwoman of  the  Year"  by  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  That  is  well- 
deserved  recognition  by  her  peers  that 
she  stands  at  the  front  rank  of  news  men 
and  women. 

I  add  my  congratulations.  During 
many  years  of  public  service  to  my  State, 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  re- 
markable woman  and  her  outstanding 
reporting.  I  think  the  award  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mrs.  Missroon's  editor,  Lawrence  Mc- 
Connell.  nominated  her  for  the  award 
in  a  letter  to  tlie  South  Carolina  Press 
Association,  and  his  letter  was  printed 
verbatim  in  the  South  Carolina  News- 
paper, the  association's  official  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  McConnell's  letter  says  better  than 
I  ever  could  why  Mrs.  Missroon  was  so 
deserving  of  this  award,  and  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print,ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Newspaper  Woman  of  The  Year — 

OtrrSTANDINC 

Mrs.  Ethlyn  Missroon,  63,  of  The  George- 
town Times  has  been  named  the  1976  recip- 
ient of  the  King  Award  for  the  Outstanding 
Newspaperwoman  of  the  Year  by  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association. 

The  reasons  for  her  selection  are  best 
given  in  the  nomination  letter  by  her  editor, 
LawTence  McConnell  of  The  Georgetown 
Times : 

When  I  first  came  to  The  Georgetown 
Times  in  March  of  1973,  I  didn't  really  pay 
that  much  attention  to  the  middle-aged 
woman  who  sat  in  the  right  rear  corner  of 
the  front  office  and  tapped  out  streams  of 
copy  about  the  people  of  Georgetown  on  her 
well-worn  Remington  typewriter. 

"It  wasn't  until  about  a  month  later  that 
I  realized  that  Ethlyn  Missroon  was  some- 
thing special.  Hiat's  when  she  wrote  a  fea- 
ture about  the  snake  lovers  of  Georgetown. 
And  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  was 
a  boa  constructor  wrapped  around  Mrs.  Miss- 
roon's neck.  Once  again,  as  she's  proved  so 
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often   since,    nothing   stops 
Irom  getting  a  story. 

"Even  at  63,  Mrs.  Mlssroor 
airplanes,   onto   cranes   and 
Nothing  stops  her — not  even 
accident.  Earlier  this  year,  he 
wagen  was  hit  broadside  by  a 
came    on    into    work,    stewec 
because  she  didn't  have  a  ca 
a  couple   of  days   later  she 
one.  because  she  said  she'd  .. 
while  her  other  one  was  belnj 
that  Just  wouldn't  do. 

Above   all,   Mrs.    Mlssroon 

woman.  Dedicated  to  the 

her   profession.   There   aren't 
I  know  who  would  give  up 
to   cover   a    trip   made    by 
Camp  Hope  In  the  Piedmont 
state.  And  there  are  fewer  ! 
be   able   to   hold   themselves 
taking    pictures    and    getting 
the  scene  of  an  accident  In 
old  boy  was  run  over  and 

"In  order  to  submit  her  na 
tion  for  the  Kins  Award.  I 
her   to  learn   a   ilttle  about 
characteristic  reluctance,  she 

"She  was  born  in  the  Pee  _ 
Carolina,  and  as  a  child,  the 
"was  always  better  than  the 
the  other  kids  were  out  pi 
reading.  I  learned  to  read 
school    so   I   could   read 
children's  feature.  'Nancy  ant 

"At  the  age  of  10 — as  you 
now — Mrs.  ?.Ilssroon  wrote  hei 
submitted  It  to  a  magazine.  i 
latlon  that  she  would  charge  . 
for  more  If  they  liked  It — the  r 

"She  was  features  editor 
High  School  newspaper,  but  _ 
appeared  to  be  a  career  when 
19.  In  the  early  1930s,  she  mc 
town  with  her  husband  and 
column  In  The  Georgetown 
"Facta  'n  Fancies"  under  the 
name  of  Fanny  Ferrett. 

"She  recalls  that  the  first 
article  she  wrote  was  prlntec 
and  the  News  and  Courier;  It 
lives  of  the  men  at  the 
Columbia.  Later,  she  became 
ent  for  both  The  State  and 
Courier — an  arrangement,  she 
her   into   trouble   "by 
story  to  both  papers." 

"She  came  to  work  fulltlme 
town  Times  In  1964  for  Thomis 
former  owner  and  publisher  ol 
about  10  years,  she  says,  her 
was    a    Polaroid    camera — wh 
town   learned   to   fear.' 
though.  Mrs.  Mlssroon  Junkel 
In  favor  of  35mm  camera 
It  wouldn't  do  for  the  paper 
camera  for  her.  She  wanted 
so  she  went  out  and  bought 
that  more  than  90  per  cent 
which    .she    writes    have 
tures.  all  of  which  she  shoot; 
prints  herself. 

"Her  talents  have  been 
vlous  press  association  contest^" 
place  among  all  weeklies  for 
1967.  honorable  mention  in 
slon   In   1967.   second   place 
Chapman  award  In  1971,  2n(: 
DeCamp  Award  In  1974.  secon  I 
news  story  In  1970,  flrst  place 
tides    In    1970.   second    place 
wrltljig  In  1970  and  third  pi 
story  in   1973.  She  was  also 
the  entries  for  the  women's 
for  the  Alabama  Press  Ass 

"Truly,  she  Is  a  remarkable 

know  of  no  finer  tribute  to 

dedication  than  the  King  Aw 

standing  newspaperwoman  ol 

title  does  her  Justice.  She 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMMANDER 
OF    THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    ON 
THE   PANAMA   CANAL   SITUATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  a  news  release  issued 
yesterday  by  National  Commander  Bill 
Rogers  of  the  American  Legion  in  refer- 
ence to  his  recent  visit  to  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  timeliness 
of  this  statement,  and  so  my  colleagues 
may  review  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Ltc-io?i  National  Commander  Reaffwms  Op- 
position TO  New  Panama  Canal  Treaty 

Washington. — William  J.  Rogers,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine,  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  today  urged  the  nation's 
2.7  million  members  of  the  veterans  organi- 
zation to  contact  their  elected  reprecenta- 
tlves  In  Washington  concerning  the  status 
of  current  negotiations  on  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  Commander  Rogers  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  yesterday  from 
an  Inspection  tour  of  the  Canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"My  visit  reinforced  my  belief  In  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Legion's  position  that  the 
security  and  sovereignty  rights  granted  to 
the  United  States  In  the  present  treaty  must 
not  be  changed,"  Rogers  said.  The  text  of 
the  Legion  leader's  statement  follows: 

"The  American  Legion  fears  that  the  Car- 
ter Administration  In  drafting  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  may  act  with  undue  haste  In 
an  effort  to  ratify  that  treaty  with  little  or  no 
public  discussion.  The  future  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Is  vital  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  were  mysteriously  ended,  with 
Ilttle  publicity.  In  February  must  be  reported. 
In  full,  to  the  American  people,  consistent,  of 
course,  with  national  security  requirements. 

"The  American  Legion  asks  the  Carter  Ad- 
mlni  tration:  Why  the  Intensity  of  negotia- 
tions? Why  the  determined  effort  to  move 
quickly?  What  Is  the  urgency?  Is  the  Torrljos 
government  in  Panama  about  to  fall?  Has  the 
U'  "ted  States  government,  or  the  banking  In- 
terests who  have  loaned  Torrljos  untold 
sums  of  money,  determined  that  It  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a 
repressive  dictator   In   power? 

"Before  a  treaty  is  finally  negotiated  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  there  are  some  questions  that  must  be 
answered  in  regard  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  human  rights  policies  of  the  government 
of  Panama.  The  American  people  bought  and 
paid  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  Canal  was  built  upon  land  pur- 
chased, not  stolen.  The  American  people  de- 
serve and  have  the  right  to  a  full,  open  de- 
bate In  the  Congress  concerning  the  status  of 
any  and  all  negotiations  concerning  the 
Canal.  The  American  Legion  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  reject  any  secret  deals  made 
by  our  government  and  the  dictatorship  that 
controls  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"The  security  of  our  Investment  demands 
that  this  matter  be  dealt  with  opwnly  and 
above  board.  We  are,  of  course,  concerned 
about  our  country's  relationships  with  all 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  we 
are  not  Interested  In  being  blackmailed  by  a 
totalitarian  government  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  these  relationships". 


HEROISM  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nyle  O.  Fox, 
principal  of  the  Tri-County  Middle- 
Senior  High  School  regarding  the  heroic 
work  performed  by  Mr.  Don  Furrer  of 
Remington,  Ind.,  during  the  recent  snow 
emergency. 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Furrer's  lifesaving 
activities  in  the  face  of  adversity  serve 
as  an  inspiration  in  a  time  when  far  too 
many  Americans  seem  not  to  care  about 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  and 
women.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Furrer's 
work  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  that  the 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Nyle  O.  Fox  bn 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRI-CotTNTY 

Middlx-Senior  Hinji  School, 
Wolcott.  Ind...  February  7.  1977. 
Dear  Senator  Bayh  :  I'm  principal  of  Trl- 
County  High  School  where  275  travelers  were 
stranded  in  the  recent  blizzard.  This  letter  Is 
to  tell  you  about  the  Lcrolc  rescue  performed 
by  a  member  of  our  community,  Mr.  Don 
Furrer. 

Mr.  Furrer  was  the  first  person  to  rescue 
travelers  from  the  northbound  traffic  on 
1-65.  He  drove  a  farm  tractor  to  the  fence 
along  1-65  and  walked  over  to  the  highway 
and  led  3  or  4  travelers  back  to  his  tractor. 
He  drove  these  travelers  to  his  house.  After 
stopping  at  a  neighbor's  house  for  a  flare 
wagon,  he  again  returned  to  the  Interstate. 
He  led  16-18  travelers  to  the  wagon  this  time 
and  took  them  to  the  school. 

At  the  school  10  snowmobllers  were  waiting 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  They  had  no  Idea 
how  many  people  were  stranded  and  really 
did  not  want  to  risk  their  lives  unnecessarily. 
After  talking  to  Mr.  Furrer  they  all  went  to 
the  Interstate  and  cut  the  fence  so  the  snow- 
mobiles could  get  through.  They  shuttled 
travelers  to  the  flare  wagon  where  Mr.  Furrer 
helped  them  to  get  In.  The  travelers  covered 
up  with  blankets  to  complete  the  ride  to  the 
school.  This  rescue  continued  until  dark 
when  Mr.  Furrer's  tractor  froze  and  It  had 
to  be  left  along  the  road.  In  this  time  he  had 
helped  to  rescue  over  100  travelers. 

The  temperature  was  10  below  zero  with  a 
wind  speed  of  30  plus  and  a  chill  factor  of 
—  60  degrees  F. 

Stranded  travelers  talked  about  the  man 
with  snow  and  Ice  frozen  to  his  face  who 
brought  a  tractor  and  wagon  and  rescued 
them.  This  surely  Is  what  special  commenda- 
tions are  awarded  for.  We  have  tapes  of  vari- 
ous people  Involved  In  the  rescue  Including 
Don  Furrer's  own  personal  account.  He 
doesn't  know  I'm  writing  this  and  certainly 
doesn't  anticipate  any  reward  beyond  his  per- 
sonal satisfaction  of  helping  his  fellow  man. 
I  feel  there  Is  a  story  here  for  all  people  to 
know  and  this  one  story  Is  characteristic  of 
the  rescue  efforts  by  private  citizens  In  all 
of  the  Trl-County  area. 
Sincerely, 

Nyle  O.  Fox, 

Principal. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  269 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 269,  a  joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1977, 
for  disaster  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  213  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  House  Joint  Resolution  269 
tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  213,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  audit,  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  174  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  disposes  of  S.  213  tomorrow,  it 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  174,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  U.N.  Participation  Act 
of  1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome. 

May  I  say  I  have  dlscus.^ed  all  of  these 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  he  was  aware  I  was  going  to  make 
these  requests.  He  has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  content  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT— ESTABLISHING  "MEAS- 
URES CLEARED  TO  BE  CONSID- 
ERED BY  UNANIMOUS  CONSENT" 
IN  CALENDAR  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
almost  dally  there  are  measures  on  the 
calendar  which  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  which  can  be 
passed  by  unanimous  con.>?ent.  In  many 
Instances  these  measures  are  reported 
out  one  day  and  cleared  for  consent  and 
acted  upon  the  following  day. 

I  feel  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if,  rather 
than  calling  these  up  on  the  first  day  that 
they  appear  on  the  calendar,  for  ex- 
ample, that  I  indicate  at  the  desk  or  from 
the  floor  those  measures  which  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  for  action  by  unan- 
imous consent:  that  they  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  page  of  the  calendar 
so  that  all  Senators  may  see  the  meas- 
ures and  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  those 
particular  measures  have  been  cleared 
for  passage  by  unanimous  consent. 

It  may  be  that  a  Senator  would  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  particular 
measure  has  been  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent,  or  a  Senator  may 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  thereto,  he 
may  want  a  roUcall  vote,  or  he  may 
merely  want  to  be  present  to  ask  some 
questions. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we 
initiated  what  I  would  consider  to  be  a 
very  useful  innovation  by  having  all  those 


pages  of  the  calendar  marked  as  follows: 
Measures  Cleared  To  Be  Considered  by 
Unanimous  Consent. 

This  would  allow,  as  I  say,  at  least  1 
days  notice  to  every  Senator  that  there 
are  going  to  be  measures  v/hich  will  be 
taken  up  by  unanimous  consent. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  for  the  remainder  of 
thLs  session — we  will  try  it  for  just  this 
session  and  if  it  works  well,  fine,  we  will 
perhaps  renew  it  In  the  next  session — 
there  be  a  page  in  the  general  orders 
section  of  the  calendar  entitled  "Meas- 
ures Cleared  To  Be  Considered  by  Unan- 
imous Consent,"  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to  by  myself  as  the  Unanimous  Consent 
Calendar. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

M/.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume the  majority  leader  lias  discussed 
this  with  the  minoritv  leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  Baker  about  this.  He  thought  it 
was  an  excellent  idea. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  believes  so,  too. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  it  works 
out  that  way.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'dt 
objection,  and  with  commendation,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

ORDER  FOR  EXEMPTION  FROM  CALL  UNDKR  RULE 
VIII  OF  ITEMS  ON  Uf.ANIMOUS-CONSENT  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  such  tLme  us  the 
calendar  is  called,  under  rule  VIII,  the 
items  on  the  unanimous-consent  calen- 
dar be  exempted  therefrom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  CLEARED  FOR  UNANI- 
MOUS CONSENT— CALENDAR  OR- 
DER NOS.  39,  40,  41,  and  42 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  us  start  this  new  practice  working. 

On  today's  calendar  there  are  four 
mep.sures  cleared  for  unanimous  consent. 
It  may  be  from  time  to  time  that  the 
urgency  of  enactments  of  a  measure 
cleared  for  unanimous  consent  will  be 
such  that  between  the  two  leaders  they 
will  feel  that  action  should  be  taken  on 
the  same  day  rather  than  putting  it  over 
for  a  day.  But  In  those  instances  there 
will  be  an  explanation  of  the  urgency  in 
the  Record.  As  I  say,  there  may  be  some 
situations  which  will  require  immediate 
action  rather  than  going  over  for  a  day. 
as  I  have  sugge'ited.  Ordinarily,  I  would 
hope  that  this  practice  will  be  followed. 

Therefore,  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  39,  40,  41,  and  42, 
which  were  cleared  for  unanimous-con- 
sent action  today,  appear  on  the  new  cal- 
endar on  the  unanimous-consent  cal- 
endar tomorrow,  which  means  that  they 
could  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   SENATE   TO   CONVENE 
ON   TUESDAY,   MARCH    15,    1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  next  Tuesday,  it  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  ON  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  15,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  on  next  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Proxmiue,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   SENATE   TO   CONVENE 
ON  MONDAY,   MARCH   14,   1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  Monday,  it  meet  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  meet  at  noon  tomorrow.  After 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  269.  It  makes  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  for  disaster  relief.  The  Senate  will 
then  take  up  S.  213,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
provide  for  the  audit,  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms.  Then  the  Senate  will  take 
up  S.  174,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

It  is  possible  that  roUcall  votes  will 
occur  on  Friday,  but  not  necessary  and 
not  certain  that  they  will  occur.  The 
leadership  wishes  to  urge  committees  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  morning  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

When  the  Senate  convenes  on  Mon- 
day, the  pending  business  will  be  S.  174, 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  matter. 


Mr. 


RECESS 
CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    If 


there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;    and  at 
7:31  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
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morrow,  Friday,  March  11, 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  reqeived  by  the 
Senate  March  10,  1977: 

Department   or   AcRicitTUSE 

John   C.   White,  or  Texao.   1o  be  Deputy 

Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  vice  Jc  hn  A.  Kricbe'.. 

Department  of  Just  ice 

W.  J.  Michael  Cody,  of  Ter  nessee,  to  be 

U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  d^trlct  of  Ten- 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION 


WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  IIYRD 

OF    WEST    VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIfED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  10, 


Mr 


laur  ched 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
this  week.  March  6-12.  1977 
celebrates  the  50th  anniver 
Your  Vision  Week. 

The  annual  event  was 
by  a  group  of  farsighted 
who  wanted  to  focus 
value  of  good  vision  and 
everyone  to  take  care  of  thei 

In  1963,  the  U.S.  Congr^; 
resolution,  called  upon  the 
the  United  State.s  to  proclai 
Vision  Week  each  year  as 
week  of  March.  The  Presi 
claimed  this  50th  anniver.5; 
encouraged  all  Americans  tc 
celebration.  It  Is  quite  a 
bra  tion. 

In  less  than  the  span  of 
we  have  come  to  rely  more 
of  sight  than  on  all  our  other 
bined.  In  many  ways,  our 
essential  part  of  almost 
work,  at  home,  at  leisure, 
road. 

But  we  need  special  weeks 
one  to  remind  us  to  take  can 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
cans  today  take  their  eyes 
granted  that  they  no  longer 
care  part  of  health  care, 
never  think  of  a  brakeshoe 
accessory  yet  they  equate 
optical  aicis  with  clothing 

There  was  a  time  in  this 


.  President. 

our  Nation 

!ary  of  Save 


Bu; 


a< 


eye  care  was  synonvmous  w 
and  was  purchased  from  s 
or  mail  order  catalogs, 
also  a  time  when  medical 
being  bled  in  a  barber  shop, 
we  go  back? 

Great  advances  have  been 
ion  care  within  the  last  50 
Today's  vision  specialists 
est  diagnostic  techniques  ai 
tation  to  examine  the  huma 
tern.  They  prescribe 
cifically  meet  each  patients 
for  all  activities. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week 
as  Charles  Lindbergh's  "The 
Louis"  but  the  idea  behind 
date  as  supersonic  passeng 

On  the  50th  anniversary  o 
tant  event,  I  feel  it  is  most 
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nessee  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Thomas 
F.  Turley,  Jr.,  resigning. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Exei^utive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  10,  1977: 

Department   of   Labor 

Robert  J.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be  tJnder 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Donald  Elisburg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor. 


Ernest  Oideon  Green,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Carln  Ann  Clauss,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

James  T.  Mclntyre.  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Tlie  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  reqxiests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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express  appreciation  to  the  Nation's  op- 
tometrists and,  particularly,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Optometric  Association  for  estab- 
lishing Save  Your  Vision  Week  and  fos- 
tering it  in  thousands  of  communities 
these  past  50  years. 

I  also  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  express 
appreciation  to  optometrists,  other 
health  professionals,  and  health  care 
groups  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the 
visual  welfare  of  all  Americans. 


LURE  OF  AFRICA  NOT  FINDING  AN 
IDENTITY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  colum- 
nist and  black  journalist  in  my  13Lh 
Congressional  District,  Mr.  Hasan 
Hakeem,  has  made  major  contributions 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  views 
and  attitudes  of  some  black  Americans 
who  reside  in  the  area  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Recently,  Mr.  Hakeem  had  occasion  to 
write  about  his  travels  within  Africa,  a 
special  assignment  which  he  undertook 
in  addition  to  other  reporting  responsi- 
bilities which  he  has  undertaken  for 
some  time  with  the  News-Sun,  a  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Waukegan,  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  February  21  issue 
of  the  News-Sun,  Mr.  Hakeem  reflected 
upon  6  weeks  of  traveling  through  West 
Africa  in  a  most  revealing  and  timely 
column. 

Ey  way  of  counseling  black  Americans 
with  respect  to  their  heritage  and  seem- 
ingly to  analyze  some  efforts  to  establish 
African  roots  as  might  be  suggested  by 
the  recently  published  book,  "Roots,"  by 
Alex  Haley,  Mr.  Hakeem  describes  his 
own  experiences  and  those  of  other  black 
Americans  who  travel — or  reside — in 
Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  those  who  glean  the.se 
pages,  I  am  attaching  Mr.  Hakeem's 
well-written  and  highly  informative 
article,  as  follows: 

LtmE  OF  Africa  Not  Finding  an  Identity 
(By  Hasan  Hakeem) 

This  cohimn  Is  being  wTltten  somewhere 
over  the  Atlantic  during  a  nonstop  flight 
Friday  from  London  to  Chicago. 

After  six  weeks  of  traveling  throughout 


West  Africa,  this  Is  the  last  leg  of  a  long, 
tiring  16-hour  trip,  which  originated  In 
Accra,  the  capital  of  Ghana. 

I  begin  to  prepare  myself  mentally  for 
reorientation  Into  American  society  by 
reading  various  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  conversing  with  Americar^  on  the  plane. 

It  is  a  slow  process  and  u'^ually  takes  a 
week  or  so  to  return  to  the  normal  routine. 

Undoubtedly,  I  will  be  asked  the  usual 
questions  by  friends. 

"Why  go  to  Africa?  What  Is  there  to  do  in 
Africa?" 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  most  Americans  that 
black  Americans  travel  to  Africa  because  they 
are  somehow  trying  to  reclaim  a  part  of 
them  that  was  lost  In  history. 

This  point  of  view  is  even  more  prevalent 
today  after  the  publication  of  "Roots"  and 
the  subsequent  television  series  based  on  the 
book. 

I'm  always  amused  to  read  stories  written 
by  white  Joiirnalists  who  claim  black 
travellers  to  Africa  are  searching  for  their 
ancesterdl  ties  to  Africa. 

I'm  sure  there  are  some  blacks  who 
Jnurney  to  Africa  In  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  relate  to  the  total  "African  experience." 

It  is  probable  most  black  Americans  mak- 
ing their  first  trip  to  Africa  may  be  search- 
ing for  Identification  with  Africa. 

But  after  four  trips  to  Africa  and  meet- 
ing various  black  Americans  who  live  on  the 
African  continent.  I'm  convinced  the  lure 
Africa  holds  for  blacks  Is  not  identification. 

After  the  initial  trip,  a  black  American 
begins  to  understand  that  although  lie  has 
a  common  historical  bond  with  African  peo- 
ples, he  is  not  an  African. 

The  black  American  is  not  an  African  and 
can  never  be  an  African. 

It  is  only  after  the  black  American  under- 
stands this  very  basic  point  that  he  begins 
to  appreciate  Africans  and  their  society. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  lump  black 
Americans  together  and  argue  they  seek  to 
return  to  Africa  for  purposes  of  Identification. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
During  my  recent  stay  In  West  Africa,  I  had 
numerous  and  extensive  interviews  with 
blacks  now  living  In  Africa,  and  some  who 
have  lived  there  for  more  than  eight  years. 

The  number  of  black  Americans  now  living 
la  various  African  cities  and  villages  is  al- 
most impossible  to  determine.  Many  of  them 
live  and  work  at  state-owned  universities. 

And  some  wander  around  the  African  con- 
tinent like  nomads  In  search  of  nothing. 
Some  learn  the  various  dialects  and  actually 
take  up  residence  in  small  communal  vil- 
lages. 

Few,  If  any.  actuaUy  give  up  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Despite  son.e  small  prob- 
lems encountered  in  traditional  African 
societies,  the  transition  from  America  appears 
to  be  the  best-of -all-worlds  for  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  one  black  American  explained :  "It's  not 
that  I  don't  like  America.  I  Just  find  the 
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society  I'm  living  in  now  is  more  in  tune  to 
what  I,  as  a  person,  desire  in  life." 

"Black  Americans  living  In  Africa  realize 
they  are  not  Africans.  And  they  don't  want  to 
be  African,  known  as  Afros  here  and  as  a 
group  we  are  respected  as  equals  by  Africans. 

"Unlike  America."  he  added,  "where  we 
are  not  treated  as  equals  despite  our  partici- 
pation In  that  society.  In  Africa,  we  are  a 
definite  minority,  but  even  as  a  minority  we 
are  dealt  with  as  equals  by  Africans." 

Security  is  another  lure  to  Africa  today. 
This  was  best  illustrated  by  a  black  woman 
who  said,  "At  least  it's  safer  here.  You  don't 
have  to  worry  about  someone  invading  your 
home  and  murdering  your  family.  It  Just 
doesn't  happen  in  Africa." 

There  are  criminal  problems,  but  most  are 
regulated  to  one  area — crimes  against  prop- 
erty. 

Criminal  acts  with  the  Intent  to  do  harm 
to  a  person  are  rare,  although  they  do  occur. 

In  Ghana,  the  crime  rate  is  low,  primarily 
because  the  people  are  Involved  in  halting 
criminal  acts.  If  a  thief  is  spotted  In  a  mar- 
ket, everyone — clilldren,  old  women,  men — 
Join  In  the  chase. 

And  Justice  is  swift  for  a  thief  caught  by 
his  pursuers.  They  usually  stone  him  to 
death,  if  he  isn't  rescued  by  the  police. 

On  the  surface  It  seems.  ;ruel.  especially  to 
an  American,  but  blacks  living  in  Africa  ap- 
prove of  the  system.  "A  thief  learns  quickly 
In  this  society,"  said  one  black  American. 
"The  people  are  Involved  In  protecting  his 
neighbor's  property.  It  Is  a  good  lesson  that 
should  be  Imitated  In  America's  urban  areas." 

The  problems  for  black  Americans  are 
minimal  and  most  come  during  the  transition 
of  settling  In  Africa.  There  are  dietary  and 
medicinal  problems.  The  lack  of  material 
comforts  is  quickly  overcome,  but  never  for- 
gotten. 

Some,  who  are  unwilling  to  do  without  cer- 
tain luxuries,  ship  cars,  washers,  dishwashers 
and  freezers  to  the  African  continent  and  pay 
excessive  Import  fees. 

But  for  the  most  part,  black  Americans 
go  without  much  and  endure  the  challenge 
of  living  and  working  in  an  African  society. 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION  OVERVIEW 


HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent article  from  the  New  York  Times  by 
Ralph  Blumenthal  summarizing  the 
transfer  of  funds  under  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1973  from  highway  to 
mass  transportation  use.  These  recent 
provisions  have  given  States  and  locali- 
ties the  much  needed  option  to  determine 
transportation  priorities. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Road  Funds  Prove  Boon  for  Mass 
Transit 
(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

The  Cobbs  Creek  Expressway  in  Philadel- 
phia is  unlikely  ever  to  carry  a  car,  truck  or 
bus.  Nor  are  vehicles  likely  to  travel  segments 
of  Interstate-695  and  1-95  In  Boston,  1-291 
and  1-86  in  Hartford.  1-95  and  I-70S  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  or  I-80N  In  Portland 
Ore. 

Highways  on  paper,  they  will  never  be  more 
because  state  and  local  officials  have  shifted 
the  vast  Federal  funds  committed  to  build 
those  roads  to  mass  transit  projects. 

The  Federal  hlghwav  aid  act  of  1973  made 
«  possible  for  the  first  time  for  localities  to 
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cancel  nonessential  links  of  the  Interstate 
highway  network  to  devote  most  of  the  al- 
lotted monies  to  subway  and  light  rail  im- 
provements. Last  year  the  act  was  liberalized 
to  allow  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
funds  for  local  highways,  or  a  mix  of  local 
roads  and  mass  transit. 

$2.1    BILLION    transferred 

Since  1974,  five  metropolitan  regions,  Bos- 
ton, Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Portland,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  legis- 
lation to  shift  a  total  of  $2.1  billion  in 
Federal  commitments  from  Interstate  high- 
way construction  to  mass  transit. 

"We're  delighted,"  said  James  Clark,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Transportation,  which  has 
won  Federal  approval  to  shift  $400.2  million 
committed  for  road  projects  to  its  S5.24-bll- 
llon-and-cllmblng  Metro  rail  system.  Even- 
tually, he  estimated.  Interstate  transfer 
money  might  pay  for  a  fifth  of  Metro's  stag- 
gering cost. 

"I  wouldn't  underestimate  its  power,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  program.  He  added,  "For 
a  long  time  It  looked  like  those  funds  would 
be  useless,"  untapped  In  an  age  of  growing 
environmental  concern  and  antipathy  to  con- 
tinued highway  building. 

BOSTON    CITES    CUTBACK 

The  reaction  Is  generally  shared  by  other 
beneficiaries,  though  Boston  transit  officials 
said  that  their  funding  may  have  been  cut 
back  In  other  Federal  aid  transit  programs 
because  of  an  apparent  feeling  in  Washing- 
ton that  8962  million  in  forthcoming  trans- 
fer funds  was  enough  for  Boston  for  now. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  is  "happy 
with  the  concept,"  according  to  Debbl  Dufly, 
staff  assistant  at  the  Washington-based  ur- 
ban lobbying  organization,  but  It  considers 
the  transfer  program  somewhat  biased  In 
favor  of  bigger  cities  with  rapid  raU  lines. 

"Tou  can't  use  $1  billion  to  buy  buses," 
she  said. 

In  fact,  some  Federal  officials  are  disap- 
pointed by  the  relatively  limited  number  of 
communities  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  program  so  far. 

NO    TRANSFER    FOR    WESTWAY 

One  of  the  largest  projects  that  could 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  transfer  program 
Is  New  York  City's  controversial  Westway, 
slated  to  replace  the  crumbling  West  Side 
Highway  between  the  Battery  and  42d 
Street.  But  that  transfer  appears  highly  un- 
likely In  view  of  the  strong  support  of  Mayor 
Beame  and  Governor  Carey  for  the  $1.2  bil- 
lion Hudson  shore  superhighway.  Local 
officials  must  initiate  aU  high way-to -transit 
transfer  projects.  However,  opponents  of  the 
six-lane  roadway,  buoyed  by  last  week's  nega- 
tive report  by  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Administration,  still  vow  to  block 
the  project  or  shift  the  funding  to  mass 
transit. 

Although  the  program  is  called  "Interstate 
transfer"  and  Is  often  thought  of  as  a  way 
of  transfering  some  of  the  vast  assets  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  transit  purposes. 
In  fact  the  $9  billion  revolving  fund  built 
from  road-user  taxes  Is  untouched  by  the 
program. 

What  the  transfer  program  does  is  allow 
a  locality  to  withdraw  from  the  Interstate 
highway  system  a  planned  urban  or  Inter- 
city link  that  would  not  significantly  breach 
the  national  network.  Then,  Instead  of  the 
90  percent  Federal  funding  the  locality 
would  have  gotten  for  the  road  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  mass  tran.slt  Improvements  is  provided  out 
of  general  Government  revenues  by  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
Or,  under  a  1976  amendment,  the  locality 
could  elect  to  withdraw  the  Interstate  link 
and  substitute  a  local  highway,  usually  to 
be  funded  70  percent  by  Washington  and  the 
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remainder  by  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Because  the  Interstate  transfer  program 
does  not  actually  Involve  a  shift  or  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  highway  and  motorists  taterest  groups. 
Including  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. 

Another  modification  also  allows  the  lo- 
cality to  shift  Interstate  funds  from  one 
Interstate  project  to  another.  Many  urban 
experts  consider  the  scales  weighted  In  fa- 
vor of  Interstate  construction  since  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  90  percent  of  these  costs  and 
less  for  mass  transit  and  local  highway 
projects. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  existing  trans- 
fer projects : 

BOSTON 

The  main  beneficiary  of  the  program  .so  far, 
Boston  pioneered  In  1974  with  the  withdraw- 
al of  two  major  Interstate  highway  seg- 
ments— a  planned  12-mlle  section  of  1-95 
from  the  Route  i28  beltway  Into  the  city 
and  a  14-mlle  Inner  belt  section  of  1-695, 
for  which  the  right  of  way  had  been  cleared. 

For  these,  the  city  was  credited  with  a 
spendable  balance  of  $962  million  In  Federal 
funds,  of  which  Boston  htis  already  won  ap- 
proval for  $197  million  worth  of  projects. 
These  Include  an  extension  of  the  South 
Shore  rapid  rail  line,  the  building  of  two 
new  stations  and  purchase  of  about  140  new 
rail  cars,  among  other  Improvements. 

Robert  R.  Kiley,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority,  said 
he  was  pleased  with  the  aid  shifts.  But,  he 
added,  "since  the  $1  billion  pot  exists  for 
us,  there's  a  tendency  by  Washington  to 
downplay"  other  Federal  transit  aid.  which 
he  Indicated  in  effect  penalizes  Boston  for 
the  highway  transfer. 

HARTFORD 

Connecticut's  capital  had  been  slated  to 
receive  about  $315  million  in  Federal  funds 
to  build  a  12-mlle  segment  of  1-291,  between 
1-84  at  Farmlngton  and  1-91  at  Windsor,  and 
to  extend  1-86  from  1-91  In  Wethersfield  to 
1-84  at  Manchester.  Hartford  elected  to  ap- 
ply $70  million  of  It  to  two  other  Interstate 
segments  on  the  city-circling  beltway. 

The  remaining  $245  million  was  earmarked 
for  mass  transit  projects.  But  because  Hart- 
ford has  no  subway  or  light  rail  system — nor 
a  plan  for  one — the  city  and  the  mass  trans- 
portation administration  agreed  the  money 
would  be  held  in  Washington  until  a  plan 
was  ready. 

Meanwhile,  localities  around  Hartford  have 
been  clamoring  for  a  part  of  the  money — 
about  $100  million — to  patch  up  their  roads. 

PHILADELPHIA 

After  20  years  on  the  drawing  boards,  the 
controversial  Cobbs  Creek  Expressway,  a 
proposed  nine-mile  road  Unking  1-95  at  In- 
ternational Airport  to  Schuylkill  Expressway 
to  the  north,  was  withdrawn  by  the  city  In 
the  early  days  of  the  transfer  program. 

Philadelphia  ended  up  with  a  spendable 
balance  of  $236  million,  of  what  it  has  al- 
ready allocated  $78  million  for  88  new  com- 
muter rail  cars.  Improvements  of  other  com- 
muter facilities  and  five  refurbished  sub- 
way stations  under  Broad  Street,  among 
other  projects.  On  tap  Is  the  purchase  of  190 
new  buses  and  100  light  rail  vehicles  and 
trolley-buses. 

DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

The  nation's  capital  elected  to  withdraw  a 
2. 3 -mile  planned  segment  of  I-70S,  from  the 
capital  beltway  through  Montgomery  County 
to  the  city,  and  a  3.1 -mile  planned  stretch  of 
1-95  from  the  D.C. -Maryland  line  Into  the 
city.  These  netted  the  District  a  spendable 
balance  of  $400.2  million,  which  it  has  ap- 
plied toward  construction  of  the  Metro  rail 
network. 

In  addition.  Maryland  has  withdrawn  seg- 
ments of  the  same  two  roads,  netting  the 
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state  about  $86  million  in 
extensions  and  another  $100 
Interstate  links. 

In  addition,  the  District  is 
plying  for  withdrawal  of  other 
tlons — the   K   Street   tunnel 
Sisters   Bridge — which   would 
$392  million.   Wlthdra-*ral  of 
ments  could  produce  close  to 
lion  In  transfer  funds. 

"So  we're  extremely  thankfi^ 
gram,"  said  Mr.  Clark  of  the 
portation  department. 
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HON.  JERRY  M.  PAtTERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10    1977 
Ca  Ifornia. 
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Mr.  PATTERSON  c 
Speaker,  in  recognitioji  of 
Huntley's  10  years  of  servic^e 
of  Westminster,  Calif.,  as 
minlstrator.  I  would  like 
hirm  and  to  bring  some  o; 
plishments  to  the  attention 
leagues. 

Dr.  Huntley  came  to  W( 
1967  with  a  long  record  of 
ice  to  city  government 
as  assistant  city   administ 
city  of  Beverly  Hills,  2  y 
minlstrator  of  the  city  of 
and  5  years  as  city 
city  of  La  Habra. 

Dr.  Huntley's  competenc( 
of  public  administration  has 
heralded.  Recipient  of  the  1 
trative    Achievement    Awa 
American  Society  for  Public 
tion,  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
tinued  to  receive  com 
his   peers   and   associates 
1964,  the  Orange  County 
visors  Commendation  Awar^ 
ognition  Certification  from 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerc^ 
was  honored  with  the 
Relations  Association 
Award  and  he  has  also 
in  "Who's  Who  in  the  West, 
of  International  Biography 

Dr.  Huntley's  abilities 
ognized  by  the  academic 
well.  Over  the  past  20  yean 
tured  in  public 
litical  science  at  the 
em  California.  Ventura 
California   State   College 
Orange  Coast  Community 
trict,  and  California  State 
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Long  Beach  In  addition  to  teaching 
ICMA  courses  for  city  and  county  execu- 
tives in  Ventura  County. 

The  city  of  Westminster,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  54,300  in  1967  when  Dr.  Hunt- 
ley became  city  administrator,  has  been 
guided  in  orderly  growth  to  a  population 
of  68,000  in  1977.  While  Bob  Huntley 
has  been  city  administrator,  Westminster 
has  developed  into  a  financially  sound 
city  with  adequate  reserves  and  has 
made  great  strides  in  its  development  as 
a  safe  and  pleasant  place  to  live  in- 
cluding: the  completion  of  the  West- 
minster Civic  Center;  the  construction 
of  the  Westminster  Library  and  the 
Westminster  Mall,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country;  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  numerous  neighborhood 
parks,  Westminster  Park,  Park  West 
Park,  and  Liberty — Adventure — Park; 
the  establishment  of  a  community  serv- 
ice center,  training  and  communication 
center  for  fire  departments,  and  im- 
proved communications  center  for  the 
police  department. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the  Southern 
California  Water  Co.,  the  construction 
of  two  5,000,000  gallon  water  reservoirs, 
improvement  of  the  water  system,  and 
installation  of  storm  drains  throughout 
the  city,  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment increased  greatly  during  the 
10  years  Dr.  Huntley  was  with  the  city 
of  Westminster. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Huntley  has  carried  out 
his  duties  in  the  capacity  of  city  admin- 
istrator for  the  city  of  Westminster  with 
great  concern  and  ability.  I  am  proud  to 
know  such  a  dedicated  and  vital  Cali- 
fornian,  and  I  know  that  the  city  of 
Westminster  has  much  to  be  proud  of 
in  the  way  Robert  Huntley  has  managed 
the  city  affairs  for  the  past  10  years. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  PAUL 
WARNKE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  has  now  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Paul  Wamke  to  be  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  Chief  Negotiator  for  SALT. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Senate  I 
would  have  voted  "no."  It  is  even  more 
important  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
potential  for  harm  for  America's  na- 
tional security  interests  which  this  ap- 
pointment represents.  Recently,  Soviet 
dissident  Vladimir  Bukovsky  met  with  a 
number  of  us  to  describe  his  experiences 
in  Soviet  prisons.  When  asked  how  the 
Soviets  would  respond  to  an  American 
initiative  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
Bukovsky  replied: 

We'll  all  meet  together  some  day  in  a  nice 
concentration  camp. 

A  recent  commentary  by  George  Will 
is  an  excellent  reminder  of  what  we 
might  expect  from  Wamke.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  commentary  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  February  10,  1977. 
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Warnke:  "Aping"  Through  Unilateral 
Abandonment 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

Paul  Warnke  is  an  open  book.  Indeed 
Warnke,  President  Carter's  nominee  to  head 
the  arms  control  agency  and  strategic  arms 
negotiating  team.  Is  an  open  book  who  has 
been  reading  himself  to  the  nation  for  years. 

In  writings,  lectures,  debates  and  congres- 
sional testimony,  he  has  tirelessly  advocated 
distinctive  ideas,  such  as  a  program  of  de- 
fense cuts  that  would  have  produced  a  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1978  about  $25  billion 
less  than  what  Carter  considers  necessary. 

Regarding  strategic  arms,  Warnke  believes 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  com- 
parably "mindless" — two  "apes  on  a  tread- 
mill." Such  primitive  beasts  like  apes  have 
no  intentions,  properly  speaking,  only  re- 
flexps.  So  one  cannot  infer  alarming  inten- 
tions from  the  Soviet  rush  to  strategic  su- 
periority. 

Warnke  thinks  the  principal  Impediment 
to  arms  control  Is  "superpower  aping,"  each 
nation  reflexlvcly  responding  to  the  other. 
Because  the  United  States  is  the  only  "su- 
perpower model"  the  Soviet  Union  has  to 
follow,  Warnke  says,  it  Is  probable  that  uni- 
lateral U.S.  restraint  would  Inspire  Soviet 
reciprocity. 

Warnke's  view  of  the  world  is  almost  en- 
gagingly childlike,  but  it  does  not  explain 
why  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  "aped"  the  re- 
straint already  shown  by  this  country. 

The  United  States  delayed  deploying  anti- 
ballistic  mis.slles  In  the  hope  that  this  would 
produce  reciprocal  restraint  In  Moscow.  It 
did  not.  In  1967,  we  had  1,054  land-based 
ICBM  launchers,  the  Soviet  Union  had  fewer. 
Today,  we  have  1,054,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
approximately  1,600. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  had  656  sub- 
marine launchers,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
fewer.  Today,  the  United  States  has  656,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  then  800. 

Between  1960  and  1976,  U.S.  strategic  arms 
spending  (In  real  dollars)  declined  an  aver- 
age of  eight  per  cent  a  year,  total  defense 
spending  has  been  declining  as  a  percent- 
age of  Gross  National  Product  and  govern- 
ment outlays.  Soviet  spending  has  been 
Increasing  and  now  is  twice  as  large  a  por- 
tion of  Soviet  ONF  as  U.S.  defense  spending 
Is  of  our  GNP. 

In  1965,  when  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  included  Warnke  among  bis 
advisers,  McNamara  announced:  "The  So- 
viets have  decided  that  they  have  lost  the 
quantitative  race,  and  they  are  not  seeking 
to  engage  us  li.  that  contest."  Now  they 
have  emerged  quantitatively  superior,  but 
Warnke  has  unshaken — and.  It  seems,  un- 
shakable—faith that  unilateral  UJS.  aban- 
donment of  some  strategic  progmms  will 
evoke  Soviet  restraint. 

So  he  has  opposed  Trident  submarines, 
B-1  bombers,  cruise  missiles.  Improved  mis- 
sile accuracy,  more  multiple  Independently 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs) — In 
short,  most  of  what  arms  negotiations  are 
about.  He  wants  the  United  States  to  under- 
take "unilateral  initiatives" — curtailments- 
more  drastic  than  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet 
had  the  audacity  to  demand. 

Under  Henry  Kissinger,  U.S.  "negotia- 
tors" conducted  a  losing  monologue  with 
themselves.  The  Soviet  side  could  be  rela- 
tively silent  while  our  side  persuaded  Itself 
to  make  the  next  concession. 

Under  Warnke's  approach.  U.S.  "nego- 
tiators" would  sit  silently,  waiting  for  U.S. 
"unilateral  Initiatives"  to  Inspire  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "ape"  the  restraint  of  Its  VS. 
"model."  But  If  reciprocity  did  not  result, 
Warnke  would  not  be  much  alarmed,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  "even  substantial  nu- 
clear superiority,  short  of  niiclear  monop- 
oly, could  not  be  a  decisive  factor  In  any 
political  confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union." 
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Warnke's  policy — meeting  Increased  So- 
viet strategic  efforts  with  Increasingly  risky 
U.S.  restraint— is  foolproof.  If  it  works  (pro- 
vokes reciprocal  Soviet  restraint),  it  works; 
If  It  doesn't  work,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
because  "substantial  superiority"  doesn't 
much  matter.  But  in  any  case,  why  call  "uni- 
lateral initiatives "  a  "negotiating"  policy? 

If,  before  the  election.  Carter  had  em- 
braced the  policies  embraced  by  Warnke, 
Carter  would  not  be  In  a  position  to  nomi- 
nate Warnke.  What  Carter  promised  (In  the 
crucial  second  debate)  was  a  defense  capa- 
bility second  to  none."  On  the  record, 
Warnke  believes  that  promise  is  irrational 
because  It  Is  wasteful,  and  Immoral  becau.se 
It  Is  provocative.  What  the  electorate  thinks 
of  Warnke's  national  security  policies  was 
made  abundantly  clear  in  1972.  when  he  was 
national  security  adviser  to  George  Mc- 
Govern.  who  had  favored  a  $32  billion  de- 
fense cut. 

Until  recently,  strategic  superiority  did  not 
need  to  be  a  stated  national  goal;  It  was  a 
fact.  The  Nlxon-Ford-Klsjinger  policy  was 
that  the  meaning  of  superiority  Is  unclear, 
but  "essential  equivalence"  Is,  well,  essen- 
tial. Now  comes  Warnke,  Just  the  man  for 
the  next  stage  of  national  decline,  wherein 
the  Soviet  Union  will  enjoy  substantial  nu- 
clear superiority. 


ABILITY  COUNTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  Maine  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  sponsors 
the  "Ability  Counts"  contest  to  promote 
increased  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
handicapped  persons  in  our  State. 

The  contest,  part  of  a  national  compe- 
tition sponsored  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, honors  the  Maine  high  school 
student  who  composes  the  best  essay  on 
the  handicapped. 

This  year's  Maine  winner  Is  Peter 
Madigan,  a  senior  at  Derring  High 
School  in  Portland.  Peter's  essay,  drawn 
from  his  personal  experience,  is  a  moving 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals to  overcome  great  obstacles  to 
succeed  in  their  personal  lives  and  ca- 
reers. I  commend  Peter  Madigan's  excel- 
lent essay  to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  essay  follows: 

"To  Be  Or  Not  To  Be" — Shakespeare 
(By  Peter  Madigan) 

'To  be  or  not  to  be"  Is  the  question.  For 
a  young  twenty-four  year  old  college  grad- 
uate it  was.  Stephen  was  born  October  13, 
1951,  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  of  seven 
children.  Now  he  had  been  out  of  college  two 
years  and  wais  trying  to  gain  acceptance  to 
a  medical  school.  In  the  meantime  he  worked 
at  a  local  hospital,  and  In  his  spare  time  he 
liked  to  tinker  with  cars. 

The  drastic  change  In  his  life  started  on 
Easter  Sunday  after  an  enjoyable  dinner  with 
the  family.  He  walked  out  the  door  for  the 
last  time.  Wlien  his  parents  saw  him  next, 
Steve  was  in  a  hospital  bed;  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  automobile  accident.  He  was  a 
paraplegic:  another  statistic;  a  poor  unfortu- 
nate; a  cripple. 

In  a  matter  of  days  the  doctors  told  him 
that  he  would  never  walk  a^ain.  What  effects 
this  news  would  have  on  Steve  no  one  could 
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tell.  He  had  been  dreaming  for  six  years  of 
the  day  he  would  enter  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  now  this.  His  family,  his  friends, 
and  a  great  team  of  doctors  certainly  used 
their  love  and  skill  for  affirmative  action. 

Steve  improved  slowly  during  the  next  six 
months,  hampered  by  a  broken  arm  and  leg. 
These  months  were  the  most  frustrating  time 
of  his  life.  He  felt  something  he  had  never 
felt  before — helplessness.  This  feeling  was 
not  to  last  too  long  In  two  months  Stephen 
was  sent  to  the  rehabilitation  floor,  the  place 
that  would  help  him  become  independent. 
Now  he  started  to'  become  depressed.  He  no 
longer  needed  the  constant  attention  he  had 
been  receiving.  Maybe  he  should  call  it  quits. 
Now  he  had  to  use  affirmative  action.  Now 
he  had  to  work  end  work  and  work. 

Finally  he  was  able  to  move  himself  from 
the  bed  to  the  chair.  He  learned  to  use  the 
wheelchair.  He  developed  the  muscles  in  his 
arms  and  back.  At  the  end  of  six  or  more 
months  and  unbelievable  work,  Steve  had 
started  to  use  crutches  and  leg  braces.  But. 
there  was  a  question.  How  long  would  he 
use  the  crutches?  Many  patients  too  often 
return  to  the  wheelchair,  never  to  try  again. 
But  Stephen  never  gave  up. 

Stephen  continued  to  exercise  and  to  use 
his  crutches.  While  in  the  hospital  he  ap- 
plied to  medical  schools.  If  he  were  accepted, 
he  still  would  have  to  work  hard.  He  would 
need  courage  and  stamina  for  he  was  handi- 
capped. But  Stephen  does  not  feel  he  is  han- 
dicapped. He  says  *  handicapped  person  Is 
one  who  cannot  achieve  his  goal.  What  was 
there  that  he  could  not  do  now  that  he  had 
done  before  the  automobile  accident?  Walk? 
Run?  Jump?  Yes,  or  course.  But  his  arms 
and  hands  are  fine;  he  has  his  mind. 

One  of  his  doctors  tald  him  he  could  be 
anything  he  wanted  to  be.  He  drives  his 
car;  operates  h's  life  Independently,  He  ac- 
cepted a  Job  related  to  his  field  only  two 
and  a  half  months  after  he  left  the  hospital. 
In  May  of  last  year  he  was  asked  to  come  to 
Washington,  DC,  for  interviews  at  George- 
town Medical  School  and  at  George  Wash- 
ington Medical  School.  He  took  a  plane  to 
Washington.  Friends  from  his  college  days 
who  were  In  medical  schools  met  him  and 
helped  to  present  his  case.  They  felt  he  had 
the  motive  and  an  insurmountable  desire  to 
do  something  meaningful  with  his  life.  The 
faculty  at  the  medical  schools  were  amazed 
at  his  progress  and  his  Independence.  Stephen 
was  accepted  at  both  schools.  He  chose 
Georgetown. 

I  must  add  that  obstacles  in  life  are  not 
conquered  alone.  Affirmative  action  by  many 
people  Is  needed.  Stephen's  family  and  his 
friends  and  his  wonderful  doctors  were  his 
mainstay  at  a  critical  time.  He  was  bolstered, 
encouraged,  and  treated  as  normal.  As  he 
himself  said,  "I'm  not  paralyzed — I  Just  can't 
walk."  His  courage  Is  excellent.  I  am  sure 
that  Stephen  will  bring  his  competence  and 
dedication  to  the  medical  profession. 

Since  my  brother's  accident,  I  have  read 
about  affirmative  action  for  the  handicapped. 
Federal,  state  and  local  organizations  are 
active  In  promoting  programs  and  Job.?.  I 
know  from  experience  that  families  help  tre- 
mendously with  their  faith  and  support.  But, 
I  think  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  aJUrmative 
action  comes  from  inside  a  person. 

I  am  proud  of  my  brother. 


MOBILE    SOURCE    EMISSION    CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  H.R,  4444, 
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the  Mobile  Source  Emission  Control 
Amendments,  submitted  on  March  3, 
1977,  by  Representatives  Dincell  and 
Broth  ILL. 

I  do  so  with  a  genuine  sense  of  urgency, 
recognizing  that  the  auto  emission 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970, 
as  they  apply  to  1978  and  1979  model- 
year  automobiles,  are  simply  not  attain- 
able in  time  to  permit  certification  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
H.R.  2380  remedies  this  crisis  situation 
by  sub.stituting  realistic,  attainable  and 
environmentally  sound  auto  emission 
standards  for  model  years  1978  and  1979. 
Unless  we  act  in  the  near  future  to  ex- 
tend or  modify  the  1970  standard:;,  the 
production  of  1978  automobiles  which  is 
due  to  begin  in  a  few  short  months  will 
have  to  be  halted.  At  the  risk  of  under- 
statement, I  point  out  that  the  economic 
impact  of  such  a  halt  in  production 
would  be  devastating. 

The  schedule  of  standards  offered  in 
H.R.  4444  are  not  a  radical  departure 
from  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  In  fact, 
the  amendments  offered  maintain  the 
"phased-reduction"  approach  of  the 
earlier  legislation,  and  honor  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  They  provide  a  balanced  schedule 
of  standards  with  respect  to  clean  air 
improvement,  auto  fuel  efficiency,  and 
lower  consumer  costs,  while  at  all  times 
recognizing  the  market  realties  of  job 
protection  and  model  availability.  It  is 
significant  that  former  EPA  Adminis- 
trator Russell  Train  has  endorsed  H.R. 
4444  and  that  the  House  passed  tiie 
schedule  of  standards  overwhelmingly 
last  September.  The  new  bill,  as  sub- 
mitted, combines  the  best  elements  of 
last  year's  bill  and  the  conference  report, 
while  eliminating  questionable  asoerts  of 
the  conference  report. 

These  amendments  are  environmen- 
tallv  sound  and  they  are  compelled  by 
production  realities.  I  urge  their  orompt 
passage. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  CRAFT  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  is  presently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  providing 
equal  rights  for  craft  and  industrial 
workers,  the  so-called  common  situs 
picketing  bill.  In  light  of  the  vast  amount 
of  interest  in  this  legislation,  I  thought 
my  colleagues  would  be  interested  in 
reading  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Ray  Marshall,  on  this  subject. 
Statement  of  Ray  Marshall 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
worker  which  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  made  over  the  years.  I 
lock  forward  to  a  close  and  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  this  subcommittee  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come.  I  also  wish  to 
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express  my  appreciation  to 
delaying  my  appearance  for 

I  appear  before  you   toda  ' 
legislation    to    provide    equj 
craft  and  industrial  workers 
relations    laws   and   to   brin( 
reforms   in  the  structure  ol 
gaining  in  the  construction 
time,   it  Is  particularly   im. 
approach   the   Issue   with   a 
perspective  centered  on  a  co 
and  for  the  Nation's  econom 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  b( 
this  Nation's  most  pressing 
lem   today   Is   the   restoratio  i 
economy  and  the  reduction 
Ingly   high    levels   of    uner 
we    are    now   experiencing 
much  of  my  attention  has 
these  Important  objectives 
tlon's  economic  stimulus 
a  mix  of  short-term 
do  as  much  as  we  can,  as 
place  our  economy  on  the 
The    long-term    solutions    to 
difficulties   win   not   be   slm 
required  to  turn   our 
the  major  problem  areas  to 
must  be  done. 

It  is  clear  that  insufflclenl 
construction  projects   has 
stantlally    to    the    nation's 
health.  Construction,  which 
sented  approximately  10 "r  of 
national  product  and  emplo;  s 
the  total  labor  force  has  beci 
since  early  1973.  Output  in  " 
declined     over     20%     which 
drastic  underutillzation  of  h 
and  productive  capacity. 

The  current  rate  of  une 
construction  industry 
high.  In  some  areas  of  the 
In  major  cities  In  the 
west,    there    are    reports    of 
among    building    tradesmen 
more. 

There  has  never  been  a 
recovery  in  an  industrial  na 
not   accompanied   by  real   c 
pansion.  tt  should  be  noted 
dent's  economic  stimulus 
lor  an  increased  emphasis  or 
cal  public  works  projects 
especially   helpful   in   affordlig 
ployment     opportunities     td 
workers. 

It  is  clear  that  economic 
Important  sector  cannot  be 
long  term  without  the  full 
partisan  efforts  of  the 
labor  and  management  as  w 
public    policy.    Resolution    _ 
situs  Issue  should  allow  labor 
ment    to    work    in    harmony 
productive  ends. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time 
believe  enactment  of  such 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  common  altus  Issue 
the  way  in  which  the  NLRB 
have  applied   the  secondary 
sions   of   the   National   Labor 
solely  to  the  construction  i 

In  the  typical  Industrial 
crafts   or  occupations  are 
same  industrial  employer.  Thiis 
tenance   workers  at  a  plant 
one  union  have  a  dispute  w 
they   may   picket   the   entire 
purpose  of  Inducing  the  prcK 
belonging  to  another  union 
picket  lines. 

At  a  construction  site,  on 
It    is    typical    for    the    work 
crafts    to    be    performed    by 
contractors,  working  under 
with   the   general   contractor 
subcontractors  has  a  disput  > 
ployees.    a   separate   rate    Is 
employees   of   that   su 
NLRB  and  the  courts  have 
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the  law  to  mean  that  picketing  must  be 
confined  to  that  gate.  Picketing  of  other 
entrances  to  the  construction  site  is  deemed 
an  unlawful  secondary  boycott  because  It 
Is  directed  at  different  employers.  The  effect 
of  this  limitation  Is  to  prevent  construction 
unions  from  bringing  to  bear  upon  their 
employers  the  full  economic  pressures  which 
are  available  to  union  members  In  other 
Industries. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  argue  that 
it  Is  unfair  to  treat  the  general  and  sub- 
contractors at  a  construction  site  as  a  single 
entity  for  the  purposes  of  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions.  They  assert  that  each 
contractor  is  an  Independent  buslne.ss  oper- 
ation with  little  control  over  the  labor 
policies  of  each  other. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  reasoning.  The 
various  contractors  and  subcontractors  on  a 
construction  project  are  ordinarily  engaged 
In  a  closely  Integrated  business  relationship. 
The  employees  of  one  contractor  work  slde- 
by-side  with  the  employees  of  another,  and 
the  various  operations  are  all  integral  parts 
of  a  single  construction  project.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, these  various  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
"Innocent  bystanders"  which  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  were  Intended  to  protect. 
Indeed,  common  situs  bills  have  been  drafted 
to  apply  only  when  defined  legal  relation- 
ships exist  among  the  employers  at  the  site. 
In  my  view,  the  present  application  of  the 
law  results  In  discriminatory  treatment  of 
construction  workers,  simply  because  the 
construction  industry,  unlike  other  private 
industry  sectors,  operates  typically  through 
separate  specialized  subcontractors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  when  ques- 
tions of  fairness  are  raised,  reasonable  per- 
sons can  differ  as  to  how  they  should  be  re- 
solved. It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  com- 
mon situs  legislation  has  had  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  for  more  than  25  years.  Situs 
legislation  was  first  proposed  by  the  Truman 
Administration  in  1949.  It  was  subsequently 
supported  by  the  Eisenhower,  Kennedy. 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations.  In  1975, 
President  Ford's  Secretary  of  Labor  John  T. 
Dunlop  strongly  urged  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. President  Ford  mysteriously  vetoed 
the  legislation  which  was  passed  with  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses.  However, 
his  veto  appears  to  have  been  based  prin- 
cipally on  continuing  antiunion  animus  to 
the  bill. 

Strong  bipartisan  support  continues  for 
the  principle  of  equal  treatment  which  un- 
derlies common  situs  legislation.  Over  the 
years,  a  variety  of  ancillary  provisions  have 
been  added  to  situs  bills  in  order  to  satisfy 
particular  Congressional.  Administration,  or 
public  concerns.  As  a  result,  the  bill  has 
grown  In  length  from  the  simple  16-llne  bill 
Introduced  in  1959  (H.R.  9070)  to  the  con- 
siderably more  elaborate  provisions  embodied 
In  the  bill  passed  in  1975.  A  multiplicity  of 
safeguards  were  added  to  assure  that  picket- 
ing rights  will  be  exercised  responsibly,  and 
to  assure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic and  to  protect  against  possible  adverse 
economic  impact  on  small  projects. 

Unfortunately,  common  situs  appears  to 
have  taken  on  a  symbolic  significance  which 
far  exceeds  the  actual  impact  which  it  Is 
likely  to  have  on  the  construction  Industry. 
The  legislation  may  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging more  Job  sites  which  are  exclu- 
sively union  or  exclusively  nonunion. 

However,  it  is  my  view  that  the  mixing  of 
labor  policies  at  a  construction  site  is  not 
conducive  to  Industrial  peace,  productivity, 
or  good  management.  While  In  some  geo- 
graphic areas  it  may  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  segment  of  the  industry  which 
operates  under  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, in  other  areas  It  may  have  the  op- 
posite effect. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  common  situs  Issue  as  a  source  of 
controversy    on    the    labor    relations    scene 
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makes  It  considerably  more  difficult  for  labor 
and  management  to  address  the  unique 
problems  which  beset  the  construction  In- 
dustry. Title  II  of  H.R.  4250  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  and  management  to  deal 
with  the  more  basic  issues  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

Since  the  mid-1960's,  the  wage  structure 
In  the  construction  Industry  has  been 
marked  by  considerable  Instability.  During 
portions  of  this  period,  overall  wage  settle- 
ments were  substantially  above  those  preva- 
lent in  Industry  generally.  Moreover,  wide 
variations  have  existed  in  these  settlements 
among  the  various  localities.  Distortions  in 
wage  relationships  occurred  among  crafts 
within  an  area  and  across  geographic  areas. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  Instability 
remain.  A  principal  cause  Is  the  highly  frag- 
mented structure  of  collective  bargaining  In 
the  construction  Industry.  In  the  most  re- 
cent Census  of  Construction,  there  were  al- 
most 500.000  contractors  or  operative  build- 
ers with  a  payroll  In  the  Industry.  In  the 
unionized  sector  of  the  Industry,  there  are 
nearly  2.6  million  workers  In  10,000  local 
unions  affiliated  with  18  national  unions. 
Seventeen  national  unions  are  affiliated  with 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 

Generally,  bargaining  Is  conducted  sep- 
arately in  a  locality,  a  part  of  a  state,  or 
occasionally  on  a  statewide  basis  by  each 
trade  with  one  or  more  associations  of  con- 
tractors employing  that  trade.  Bargaining 
Is  rarely  coordinated  among  trades,  local 
unions  of  a  single  trade,  or  employer  asso- 
ciations, although  In  some  localities  the 
basic  trades  and  general  contractors  tend 
to  negotiate  together. 

The  highly  fragmented  and  localized 
structure  of  bargaining  has  sometimes  led 
to  distortions  In  collective  bargaining  set- 
tlements. Inappropriate  agreements  may 
tend  to  set  a  pattern  that  causes  leapfrog- 
ging and  results  in  local  labor  market 
Instability. 

It  Is  these  underlying  difficulties  which 
Title  II  of  H.R.  4250  seeks  to  address.  Title  11 
is  premised  on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  Con-structlon  is  a  vital  and  complex 
industry  for  which  unique  solutions  may  be 
appropriate: 

(2)  The  problems  In  the  Industry  can  be 
most  effectively  addressed  not  by  govern- 
ment regulation  or  control,  or  by  compul- 
sory arbitration.  The  solution  can  be  found 
through  voluntary  cooperation  within  the 
Industry  Itself; 

(3)  The  need  for  a  more  rational  struc- 
ture of  bargelning  and  Improved  produc  • 
tlvlty  Is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Industry:   and 

(4)  Such  a  structure  can  best  be  achlevecj 
by  bringing  to  bear  on  local  bargaining, 
broader  regional  and  national  concerns. 

Title  II  establishes  a  tripartite  Construc- 
tion Industry  Collective  Bargaining  Com- 
mittee whose  purpose  is: 

"To  establish  a  more  viable  and  prac- 
tical structure  for  collective  bargaining  in 
the  construction  Industry  by  establishing 
procedures  for  negotiations  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  Interference  In  the 
free  collective  bargaining  process." 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Local  unions,  contractors,  and  con- 
tractor associations  are  required  to  notify 
the  national  organizations  with  which  they 
are  affiliated  60  days  In  advance  of  contract 
expirations.  Contractors  with  no  national 
affiliation  must  notify  the  committee  di- 
rectly. The  national  organizations  will 
pass  on  the  notices  which  they  receive  to 
the  committee. 

If  the  committee  takes  Jurisdiction  over 
the  matter,  a  strike  or  lockout  may  be 
deferred  for  up  to  30  days  beyond  the  con- 
tract expiration  or  reopening  date.  When 
the  committee  takes  Jurisdiction,  a  variety 
of   procedures   are  available   to  resolve  the 
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matter.  The  Committee  itself  may  become 
directly  Involved  in  the  negctiitlons.  It 
may  refer  the  matter  to  r.atlor.al  branch  or 
craft  boards  or  other  organizations  contain- 
ing representation  of  national  unions  and 
employer  associations.  The  Committee  is 
authorized  tQ  promote  the  establisrimeni  of 
such  organizations  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  local  labr.r  disptUei. 

If  the  Committee  requests  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  appropriate  national  labor 
organizations  and  national  contractor  as- 
sociations participate  in  tiie  negotiations, 
no  new  or  revised  collective  bargaining 
agreement  may  be  put  Into  effect  unless  the 
national  labor  organization  approves  the 
agreement  proposed  by  Us  local.  The  na- 
tional labor  organizations  are  Immunized 
from  liability  which  might  result  from 
their  participation  under  the  Act  or  from 
approval   or   disapproval   of   the   agrepment. 

•The  Committee  Is  also  authorl.-'.ecl  to  make 
other  appropriate  recommentiaticns  to 
facilitate  improved  striictures  of  bargain- 
ing In  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  Title  II  of  H.R.  4250  is  by  no  mcaris  the 
answer  to  all  the  ills  which  have  beset  the 
construction  Industry.  However,  It  does  pro- 
vide a  framework  within  which  these  prob- 
lems can  be  adtire?3ed. 

Commons  situs  legislation  represents 
equal  treatment  for  craft  and  industrial 
workers.  It  is  my  view  that  It  Is  likely  to 
have  significantly  less  impact  en  the  con- 
struction industry  than  many  of  Its  pro- 
ponents and  many  of  its  oppoi^ents  suspect. 
If  this  divisive  Issue  remains  a  permanent 
fixture  on  the  labor  relations  scene,  efforts 
to  bring  about  long  term  solutions  will,  at 
best,  be  extremely  difficult.  The  President 
has  advised  me  that  he  will  sign  a  common 
situs  bill  with  a  collective  bargaining  pro- 
vision and  with  protections  for  small  resi- 
dential projects. 

I  apprecate  the  opportunity  to  expres?  my 
views  on  these  matters  and  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
have. 
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HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
basically  opposed  to  gun  control.  I  fear 
that  Federal  gun  control  legi.slalion 
would  tend  to  take  guus  out  of  the  hands 
of  responsible  citizens  but  not  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  'wrongdoers. 

I  am  a  conaressional  adviser  to  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms;  therefore,  I  firmly 
beheve  individual,  law-abiding  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  own  a  gun. 

If  I  believed  restrictive  gun  control 
laws  would  put  an  end  to  armed  rob- 
beries, kidnappings,  and  murders,  I 
would  support  control  legislation  whole- 
heartedly. Unfortunately,  neither  the 
Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  nor 
restrictive  State  control  laws  have  less- 
ened the  rate  of  violent  crimes  in  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  statistics  show  the  rate  of 
criminal  homicides  in  those  States 
having  restrictive  gun  laws  is  higher 
than  the  homicide  rate  in  States  lacking 
strict  control  measures. 

We  might  have  a  better  chance  of  de- 
terring crime  if  we  stiffen  the  penalties 
for  the  commission  of  crimes  with  fire- 
arms.   I    have    introduced    legislation 
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which  \voi;ld  provide  a  2-year  mandatory 
sentence  for  any  perscii  conimitting  a 
felony  with  a  fireai-m.  Should  ti:e  convic- 
tion be  the  second  or  subsequent  or.e,  a 
5-year  sentence  woi.'.ld  be  imposed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I  also 
suggest  we  enforce  pre.=:ent  criminal  laws 
pertaining  to  firearms  and  their  criminal 
use  more  vigorously  than  in  the  past. 

Gun  control  i.5  an  emotional  issue  on 
which  a  con.sensus  of  opinion  is  hard  to 
obtain.  A  common  goal  all  of  us  .-^hare  is 
the  d;sire  to  eliminate  the  fear  of  crime 
and  its  con.sequcnce.s ;  and,  certainly  this 
is  a  goal  worth  achieving.  I  believe  an 
excellent  first  step  would  be  a  mandatory 
jail  sentence  for  committing  a  crime 
with  a  gun.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  pro- 
hibiting gun  ownership  would  solve  our 
problem — indeed  it  might  add  to  it  be- 
cause criminals  would  still  keep  guns. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  Record  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Richard  J.  Martyr,  Mid-Atlantic 
States  representative  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act: 

SXATKMENr     OF    THE     NATIONAI,     AUDUBON     SO- 
CIETY PRESErrrro  by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Martyh, 
Miu-Atlantic  States  Rf.presentative 
Water    Resources    Subcommittee    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Traiis- 
portation : 

Wetlands  protection  Is  an  historic  priority 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society.  The  origin 
of  the  society  is  rooted  In  a  fight  to  save 
wildlife  Inhabi'.ants  of  the  marsh,  namely  the 
egrets  and  herons  which  were  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited for  the  adurnment  of  fashionable  hats. 
It  is  ironic  that  almost  a  century  has  passed 
and  we  are  here  today  fighting  the  same  bat- 
tie — the  battle  to  protect  wetlands  for  wild- 
life and  for  people.  Our  testimony  this  morn- 
ing will  focus  excUulvely  on  Section  16  of 
H.R.  31S9  as  it  relates  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
V/e  have  no  new  arguments  to  offer  today, 
nor  pre  they  necessary. 

Wetlands  are  among  the  most  productive 
ecosystems  on  earth. 

Wetlands  are  not  renewable  resourcss;  once 
destroyed  they  can  never  be  replaced.  The 
complexity  of  the  blotic  commimity  and  Its 
relationship  with  the  abiotic  elements  of 
soil,  water,  and  nutrients  cannot  be  recon- 
structed with  the  san.e  intricate  wisdom 
demonstrated  by  natf.re. 

Other  than  the  praiseworthy,  but  unfortu- 
nately piecemeal,  efforts  by  some  states  aud 
private  orEaaizations,  Section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  the  only 
guarantee  we  have  that  the  value  of  inland 
and  coastal  wetlands  will  be  given  nation- 
wide consideration  in  the  future. 

If  Section  16  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us  is 
adopted,  we  have  no  guarantees,  because  Sec- 
tion 16  would  leave  an  estimated  70-75';;..  of 
our  Nation's  wetlands  entirely  unprotected. 
Wetlands  were  once  thought  to  be  waste- 
lands, but  this  is  no  longer  so.  Swamps, 
marshes,  and  estuaries  are,  on  the  average,  3 
to  4  times  more  productive  than  any  other 
ecotype.  We  have  great  hope  for  our  oceans, 
but  the  deep  sea  is  a  desert  compared  to  the 
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wetlands  which  supply  Us  notirlshirer.t.  Gross 
primary  productivity  (a  figure  for  vegetative 
prod'-ctivity)  ia  some  wetlands  13  10-25  g/ui- 
per  rtay  ccn-.pared  to  0.5  c/ni-  pet  day  in  open 
seas.  Tcrr.pera'.e  forests  fall  cv.ly  In  t'le  range 
of  3-10  g/m-  per  day.  This  hljM  wetland 
prodx-.ctlvity  may  not  be  Immediately  evident 
but  manifests  lt':e!f  In  the  vast  numbers 
of  fish,  Ehc'.lf.ih,  birds,  mammals,  reptiles, 
an.phibians,  and  Invertebrates  produced  and 
s-.:?taincd  by  the  wetland.s  system.  The  anl- 
n.al  biomocs  of  er.tv.aries,  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  Is  exceeded  only  by  algal  beds  and  trop- 
ical rainforests. 

The  Intent  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  was  to  assure  a  federal  commit- 
ment to  all  waters  of  the  United  States.  Did 
Congress  intend  to  exclude  swamps,  marshes, 
small  lakes,  ecfaaries,  shallow  streams,  and 
potholes?  We  think  not. 

Swamps  s--:pport  a  large  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  flora  and  fauna.  Bass,  catfish,  and 
mammals  including  otter,  bobcat,  and  bear 
depend  on  swamp  systems.  Likewise,  water- 
fowl and  other  birds,  surh  as  the  Increasingly 
rare  osprey,  could  not  survive  without  the 
swamp.  Marshes  support  cr&nes,  swans,  mal- 
lards, teal,  gadwalls,  snow  and  Canada  geese, 
herons,  mink,  fox,  muskrat,  songbirds,  the 
list  gees  on  and  on.  The  potholes  of  the  north 
are  lO*";  of  cur  weltands  yet  prodr.ce  50%  of 
our  migratory  waterfowl.  The  declining  black 
duck  population  can  be  attributed  to  the 
draining  of  this  pothole  breeding  habitat. 
Similarly,  shallow  streams  and  tributaries 
are  vital  to  the  life  cycle  of  anadromous  fish 
si:ch  as  the  salmon.  AH  of  these  species  have 
an  evolutionarily  prescribed  niche;  thus 
when  habitat  is  destroyed  so  too  Is  the  asso- 
ciated wildlife. 

Numerous  threatened  and  endangered 
species  rely  on  wetlands  for  their  livelihood. 
Tiie  American  alligator  and  the  Florida  ever- 
glades kite  come  immediately  to  mind.  The 
endangered  bald  eagle  is  unable  to  repro- 
duce without  undisturbed  waterfront  nest- 
ing sites.  The  competition  with  summer 
homes  is  a  futile  one  for  America's  national 
bird.  One  cf  the  purposes  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  was  to  emphasize  habitat  pro- 
tection with  the  hope  that  threatened  and 
endangered  species  might  be  br-<ught  back 
from  the  brink  of  extinction.  However,  more 
lmport.-.r.tly,  by  protecting  wetlands  we  not 
only  attempt  to  shorten  the  list,  but  assure 
that  no  nsw  species  are  added.  Floral  and 
faunal  diversity  Is  Indeed  a  barometer  of  a 
healthy  environment. 

Although  the  asthetlc  value  of  wetlands 
and  its  Indigenous  fish  and  wildlife  should 
be  st'.ff^cient  j-j3t:ficatIon  for  a  careful  look 
at  development  plans,  perhaps  commercial 
arguments  are  more  persuasive.  In  1970,  36 
million  fishermen  and  hunters  spent  $7.1 
billion  to  pursue  their  sport.  Wetlands  fish 
and  wildhfe  contributed  greatly  trj  these 
figures.  The  Gulf  Coast  fishing  Industry  Is  a 
muUl-million  dollar  Industry.  Of  the  642,000 
acres  of  estuary  destroyed  by  dredge  and  fill 
during  the  period  1950-1069,  -/j  of  this 
acreage  was  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  50%  for  the  numt)er 
of  fin  and  she!!ii';h  which  are  dependent 
on  mansiies  and  estuaries  for  some  portion 
of  their  life  cycle.  Blue  crab,  oyster,  and  sea 
trout  are  only  a  few. 

Not  only  do  wetlands  produce  fish  and 
wildlife  but  they  also  serve  as  water  puri- 
fication systems.  Perturbation  by  dredging 
and  filling  releases  previously  trapped  pollu- 
tants to  the  free  flowing  water.  Lead,  arsenic, 
PCB's.  mercury,  and  DDT  are  freed  to  wreck 
havoc  with  plant  and  animal  life,  and  with 
human  health. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  a  mem- 
bership of  350.000  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  water  quality  and  wetlands 
protection.  Among  the  Audubon  Society's 
own  65  sanctuaries  are  26,000  acres  of  coastal 
marsh  In  Louisiana,  a  10,000  acre  swamp  tn 
Florida,  another  5,0i.X)  acres  In  Florida  known 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March 

Mr.    DELANT:y.    Mr. 
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symbol  of  freedom. 
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ets,  but  not  just  that.  Shevchenko  was 
the  first  major  writer  who  was  purely 
and  thoroughly  Ukrainian,  and  the  first 
to  dream  of  an  independent  place  in  the 
world  for  Ukrainian  language  and  liter- 
ature. 

As  a  symbol  of  freedom,  Shevchenko's 
spirit  will  never  die.  In  1964,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  over 
100.000  anti-Communist  Ukrainian 
Americans  and  Canadians  came  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  from  all  over  to  cheer 
the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Shevchenko. 
which  was  erected  at  the  command  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  entitled  Public  Law 
86-749. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  quoting  a  few  lines  written  by  Taras 
Shevchenko.  in  which  he  expressed  ad- 
miration for  a  kindred  spirit  who  stood 
for  the  ideals  which  the  poet  so  cher- 
ished : 

When  will  we  receive  our  Washington. 

With  a  new  and  righteous  law? 

And  receive  him  we  will  some  day  .  .  . 

For  all  Ukrainians,  and  for  all  those  of 
Ukrainian  ancestry  in  my  district  and 
else  where,  I  sincerely  hope  that  day  is 
very,  very  soon. 
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NEED  FOR  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  TO 
FULFILL  ITS  PROMISE  ON  TAR- 
IFF RELIEF  FOR  U.S.  APPLIANCE 
EXPORTS  TO  TAIWAN 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee, I  think  it  time  to  address  our 
concern  to  the  Republic  of  China  over  an 
unfair  trade  practice  which  has  gone  on 
for  too  long  to  the  detriment  of  U.S. 
trade  interests. 

In  March  of  last  year,  an  American 
citizen.  Mr.  Charles  Rehfeldt,  who  im- 
ports Am.erican-made  home  appliances 
into  the  Republic  of  China — ROC.  peti- 
tioned the  OfBce  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act.  alleging 
unfair  trade  practices  by  the  ROC  in 
the  form  of  confiscatory  tariff  levels  on 
imports  of  home  appliances.  Mr.  Reh- 
feldt. trading  under  the  name.  Lai  Fu 
Trading  Co..  Ltd..  had  built  up  a  small 
trade  in  American-built  television  sets 
and  refrigerator-freezers,  catering  to 
those  Taiwanese  who  could  afford  the 
larger  U.S.  product.  At  no  time  was  the 
actual  or  potential  sale  of  these  U.S.- 
made  home  appliances  ever  likely  to  be 
a  threat  to  the  Republic  of  China  pro- 
duced product. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  ROC  was  en- 
countering balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. To  cope  with  this  problem,  duties 
were  raised  on  imports  of  home  appli- 
ances to  discourage  further  imports.  The 
balance-of-payments  problems  have  long 
since  passed,  but  certain  key  duties,  such 
as  those  on  color  TV  sets  and  refrigera- 
tors, still  have  not  been  returned  to  the 
33 -percent  level  from  which  they  were 
originally  raised. 


When  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  held  hearings  last  April 
on  Mr.  Rehfeldt's  petition,  the  ROC  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  requested  that  the 
record  show  that  the  ROC  was  moving 
to  reduce  the  subject  duties.  Ever  since 
then  they  have  made  repeated  commit- 
ments as  to  the  lowering  of  the  subject 
duties.  While  duties  have  been  rolled 
back  on  a  number  of  the  less  important 
items,  they  have  continually  failed  to 
take  the  final  step  concerning  the  duties 
on  color  TV  sets  and  refrigerator- 
freezers,  the  mainstay  of  the  small  trade 
that  has  been  built  up  in  Taiwan  for  the 
American  appliance  manufacturers. 

The  above  case  is  summarized  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Speaker  from  the  Honorable 
Frederick  B.  Dent.  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations.  This  letter, 
which  contains  a  complete  report  cover- 
ing the  6  months  ended  December  1. 1976, 
on  reviews  and  hearings  arising  from 
complaints  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  governments  pursuant  to  section 
301(d)  (2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  in- 
cluded in  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Print  95-9.  February  4,  1977.  The  refer- 
ence follows: 

Doc.  No.  301-9,  Ch\rles  C.  Rehfeldt 
On  March  15,  1976,  a  petition  was  received 
from  Mr.  Charles  C.  Rehfeldt,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  Lai  Fu  Trading  Co.,  Ltd., 
alleging  unfair  trade  practices  by  the  Re- 
public of  China,  in  the  form  of  confiscatory 
tariff  levels  on  imports  of  major  home  ap- 
pliances. The  petition  was  filed  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  April  13,  1976  (41  FR  15452),  and 
hearings  were  held  on  May  18.  At  those  hear- 
ings, the  Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  China 
requested  that  the  record  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  moving  to  reduce  the  subject 
duties.  Minor  changes  were  made  by  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  July  1,  1976  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  reporting  period  the  U.S.  was  in- 
formed that  additional  tariff  rate  reductions 
were  Imminent.  Discussions  with  the  Re- 
public of  China  are  continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  developing  nations  gen- 
erally and  to  the  peculiar  problems  faced 
by  the  ROC.  But  one  cannot  be  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  realities  which  exist  in 
this  case.  The  ROC-based  manufacturers 
are  inundating  the  U.S.  market  with  tele- 
vision sets  and  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. The  plants  in  the  ROC  are  no 
longer  infant  industries.  Tlie  U.S.-made 
product  can  only  compete  in  Taiwan  on 
the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  the  luxury  goods 
market.  At  best,  the  United  States  might 
hope  to  sell  10.000  color  TV  sets  a  year  in 
the  ROC.  Certainly  the  sought-for  33- 
percent  import  duty  provides  all  the  tariff 
protection  that  would  ever  be  needed 
by  ROC  producers. 

This  failure  of  the  ROC  to  re.=:pond  to 
our  interests  promptly  is  particularly  un- 
seemly since  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
crucial  decisions  are  to  be  made  by  the 
President  on  imports  of  shoes  and  tele- 
vision sets,  products  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  Taiwanese  exporters  and  to  the 
Taiwanese  economy. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  support 
a  liberal  trade  policy  in  these  respects 
when  this  minimal  and  legitimate  com- 
plaint in  behalf  of  U.S.  trade  interests 
remains  unsettled. 

I  would  hope  that  this  message  will 
register  on  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  that  they  will  quick- 
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ly  move  to  reestablish  the  equities  in  this 
situation. 


HELPING  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  55  years,  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  has  been  helping  handi- 
capped people.  I  think  it  is  widely  agreed 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  beneficial  programs  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  has  made  pos- 
sible services  that  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  people  need  to  prepare 
them  for  employment  and  for  productive, 
useful  living. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  Federal- 
State  program,  over  3  million  handi- 
capped people  have  been  rehabilitated. 
Under  the  act.  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies  now  serve  over  l'/2 
million  handicapped  individuals  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  carried  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Henry  B.  Betts,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine,  in  which  Dr.  Betts  discussed 
many  of  the  gains  that  handicapped  peo- 
ple have  achieved  through  rehabilitation 
programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  with  responsibility  over 
matters  relating  to  disabled  people,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  this  interview 
with  Dr.  Betts  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  : 
Latest   on    Helping    the    Handicapped   "We 

Have  Come  a  Long  Way":  Interview  V/ith 

Db.    Henry    B.    Betts.    Medical    Director. 

Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago 

Q.  Dr.  Betts.  Is  the  U.S.  making  much  prog- 
ress in  rehabilitating  victims  of  Injuries  or 
illness  so  that  they  can  return  to  leading  ac- 
tive lives? 

A.  Unquestionably  yes.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  In  helping  people — through  therapy, 
education  and  new  devices — who  not  very 
many  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
incurable  or  hopele.ssly  crippled.  You  pass 
many  of  these  people  on  the  streets  every  day 
without  even  knowing  It. 

Q.  How  many  people  In  this  country  today 
are  crippled  in  one  way  or  another  by  injury 
or  disease? 

A.  There's  no  very  good  estimate,  but  the 
total  number  is  enormous.  Strokes  and  heart 
attacks  alone  disable  millions  of  people. 
There  are  about  120,000  with  spinal-cord  In- 
Jury;  about  500,000  more  with  multiple 
sclerosis. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  physical 
handicaps  touch  literally  every  family  In  this 
country.  Everybody  Is  going  to  be  physically 
handicapped  to  some  extent — unless  they  un- 
dergo sudden  death  before  the  handicap 
occurs. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  the  economic  loss 
from  disabilities? 

A.  The  thing  that's  been  proven  Is  that 
when  you  rehabilitate  someone  with  a  physi- 
cal disability,  for  every  dollar  spent  the  econ- 
omy gains  $10  in  return  by  making  a  tax- 
payer out  of  a  potential  welfare  recipient. 
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Q.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  causes  of 
disability? 

A.  Stroke,  artlirltls.  Parkln-son's  dlsea.se, 
multiple  sclerosis,  spinal-cord  injury,  cere- 
bral palsy,  amputations,  muscular  dy-strophy 
and  other  neuro-muscular  problems.  These 
are  the  life-expectancy  disabilities  we  deal 
with  at  centers  such  as  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  major  contributor  Is  Increasing 
age.  Another  is  increasing  speed  and  indus- 
trialization— and  therefore  more  accidents. 
And  the  third  Is  the  greater  "heroism"  on 
the  part  of  physicians  and  hospitals  in  sav- 
ing lives.  For  Instance,  25  years  ago,  someone 
who  suffered  an  amputation,  was  in  an  a\jto 
accident  or  had  brain  damage  or  .spinal-cord 
injury  might  die.  But  now  their  lives  are 
saved,  and  when  they  come  out  of  their 
comas,  they  have  a  physical  disability. 

Q.  Can  anyone  with  a  physical  disability 
benefit  from  rehabilitation? 

A.  Not  all  of  them,  no.  In  our  Chicago 
Institute  we  select  patients  who  can  benefit. 
They  are  referred  by  physicians  and  by  agen- 
cies, and  we  .screen  them  very  carefully. 

But.  generally  speaking,  I  would  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  disabled  can  benefit 
from  rehabilitation  to  the  extent  of  achieving 
a  life  of  some  independence — particularly  if 
they  get  into  the  .system  early. 

Q.  How  soon  should  a  person  start  rehabili- 
tation after  suffering  a  disabling  Injury  or 
illness? 

A.  Right  away;  the  minute  the  vital  signs — 
pulse,  respiration,  blood  pressure — are  nor- 
mal. 

Q.  Why  is  that  so  Important? 

A.  Because,  first  of  all,  phj'sically  it's  very 
Important  to  get  going  in  order  to  work 
with  whatever  residual  strength  there  Ls. 
And.  secondly,  it's  extremely  Important  psy- 
chologically for  the  patients  to  feel  that 
they're  not  being  "dumped." 

It  used  to  be  that  someone  who  had  a 
stroke  or  a  spinal-cord  injury  would  lan- 
g\ush  around  a  hospital  until  his  money 
ran  out,  with  nothing  much  being  done 
about  him.  Then  one  day  someone  would 
say,  "Oh,  well,  maybe  we  could  think  about 
rehabilitation."  In  that  period  you  could 
Imagine  what  their  feelings  are — that  he  or 
.she  Is  essentially  rejected,  and  will  be  for- 
ever. If  you  start  rehabilitation  right  away, 
they'll  know  that  at  least  people  are  going 
to  make  an  effort  to  bring  them  back  Into 
the  mainstream. 

Q.  Specifically,  how  do  you  go  about  re- 
habilitating a  disabled  person? 

A.  First,  we  try  to  understand  exactly  what 
kind  of  persons  they  are  and  what  their  ex- 
pectations are  In  life — what  their  relation- 
ship is  to  their  family  and  their  community 
and  their  Job.  We  try  to  understand  what 
the  over-all  picture  of  that  person  is.  That's 
the  first  thing. 

And  then  you  do  all  kinds  of  technical 
things  like  exercising  and  training  in  activ- 
ities of  dally  living. 

Also  we  have  a  bloengineering  center  in 
our  facility — Northwestern  University — and 
they  have  Invented  things  there  that  allow 
one  to  run  a  wheel  chair  or  run  almost  any- 
thing Just  by  sipping  and  puffing  In  a  little 
straw.  Those  are  the  dramatic  things  that 
people  like  to  hear  about. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  spend  rehabilitating 
someone? 

A.  We  make  an  effort  as  long  as  they're  im- 
proving, and  that's  the  only  rule  of  thumb. 
The  average  length  of  stay  in  our  Institute 
Is  52  days. 

Q.  What  does  that  cost? 

A.  Two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  day. 
That  Includes  room,  board,  physicians — 
everything. 

Q.  Is  It  usually  covered  by  Insurance? 

A.  Yes — by  medicare,  medicaid.  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield — most  Insurance — workers'  com- 
pensation or  \'ocatlonal  rehabilitation. 
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Q.  What  do  you  do  physically— surgery, 
prosthetics? 

A.  We  have  full-time,  salaried  physicians 
who  are  In  charge  of  a  team  of  people.  That 
team  Involves  therapists,  rehabilitation 
nurses,  speech  pathologists,  vocational  coun- 
selors and  others  whose  Job  Is  to  help  the 
patients  to  care  for  themselves  and,  hope- 
fully, even  to  return  to  their  work. 

We  also  can  call  in  plastic  surgeons,  in- 
ternists, cardiologists,  orthopedic  surgeons, 
general  surgeons  and  so  on.  And,  of  course, 
we  use  all  sorts  of  prosthetic  devices. 

Q.  You  mentioned  one  device  by  which 
you  can  control  a  wheel  chair  by  blowing  on 
a  straw.  What  other  recent  Inventions  have 
there  been  in  this  area? 

A.  The  myoelectric  arm  Is  one  you  may 
have  read  about.  You  attach  it  to  the  stump 
of  an  amputated  arm.  and  whenever  you 
want  to  move  the  fingers,  you  Just  think 
about  It  and  they  move.  When  you  want  to 
close  the  fingers,  they  close  by  picking  up  im- 
pulses In  remaining  muscles. 

The  bloengineers  also  have  developed  a 
typewriter  that  works  with  a  computer  sys- 
tem by  this  sip-and-p\iff  system  through  a 
little  straw.  It  throws  letters  on  to  a  screen, 
and  the  person  typing  selects  out  of  that. 

Q.  It  sounds  like  a  very  expensive  device. 
How  would  a  person  make  use  of  something 
like  that?- 

A.  Tliat  Is  a  research  device,  and  I'm  sure 
it  will  be  very  expensive  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment. But  you've  got  to  remember  the 
return  benefits.  Let's  say  an  electric  wheel 
chair  costs  $1,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  money.  But 
that  $1 .000  wheel  chair  may  make  it  possible 
for  so/reone  to  go  to  work  instead  of  staying 
In  bed  all  the  time.  What  Is  that  worth? 

Q.  What  sort  of  emotional  or  psychological 
problems  do  handicapped  people  face? 

A.  The  first  problem  they  face  Is  depend- 
ency, and  dependency  Is  a  terrific  psychologi- 
cal burden  for  anybody,  particularly  In  this 
society  and  particularly  for  men.  You  think 
of  what  the  masculine  image  is — right  or 
wrong — and  for  a  man  to  suddenly  be  left 
dependent  is  devastating.  It  is  a  very  shatter- 
ing e.xperience.  So  the  first  psychological 
problem  they  face  is  that  they  are  depend- 
ent In  a  society  where  Independence,  aggres- 
siveness and  productivity  are  put  at  a 
premium. 

The  other  thing  is  what  may  be  least  dis- 
cussed, and  that  Is  the  matter  of  sex.  The 
patient  may  be  thinking  more  about  that 
than  any  other  one  thing  and  talking  about 
it  the  least.  People  who  have  strokes,  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  spinal-cord  Injury  and  so 
on  are  terrified  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  tq^  perform  sexually. 

Q.  Can  they  perform? 

A.  Often  they  can,  but  they  think  they 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to.  And  don't  think 
age  has  anything  to  do  with  It.  Men  of  80 
who  have  strokes  and  may  become  impo- 
tent— they  don't  like  that  at  all. 

The  other  thing  Is  economic.  They're  terri- 
fied that  they're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  economic  needs  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Q.  What  Is  the  patient's  usual  reaction  to 
these  worries? 

A.  They  get  extremely  depressed.  I  con- 
sider that  normal.  Frankly,  If  I  have  a  patient 
who  doesn't  get  depressed  about  being  sud- 
denly paralyzed,  I  think  that  maybe  they're 
schizophrenic. 

The  next  stage  they  are  likely  to  go  through 
Is  hostility  and  be  angry  at  God  or  whom- 
ever. You  know:  "Why  me?  Why  did  this 
happen  to  me?  I  was  a  good  guy,  and  I  was 
nice  to  my  family  and  so  on,  and  why  did 
this  happen  to  me?"  And:  "Damn  God  and 
everybody  else  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
it."  A  little  guilt  Is  thrown  In  there,  too. 

Then  this  hostility  overflows  to  us.  to  the 
physicians  and  nurses,  because  we  don't  cure 
them.  They  say:  "Well,  here  I've  come  to  this 
place.  It's  costing  $240  a  day.  They  told  me 
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It  was  a  wonderful  place,  bu1 
well.  I  mean,  I'm  still 
these  people  think  they  are' 
go   through   this  anger 
begins  to  even  out. 

Q.  How  do  families  of 
act? 

A.  That's  the  whole  "ball 
The  relationship  between 
the  family,  or  the 
solution.  If  someone  who  Is 
can  go  back  to  a  receptive 
ciety— be    that    a    family 
whole — the  paralysis  doesn't 
bad. 

Q.  Is  It  true  that  famUles 
severely  injured  or  severely 

A.    Tes.    Almost    everybody 
That  may  sound  too  harsh, 
wife  is  not  really  going  to 
a  loving   hu.sband.   But   the 
pulse — after  having  been 
to  rejecting  people  who  don't 
body  else  and  then  you've 
hands — well,  of  course,  you  s 
least  some  little  segment  of  : 

Say  that  as  a  wife  you  hav 
on  the  fact  that  your 
vigorous  man,  great  In  soclet  r 
a  big  man  by  everyone.  The  i 
have  some  dependent  soul  w 
by   anybody's   standards, 
tresslng.  needless  to  say 

IF    THE    FAMH.T    IS    "BUEDENEI 

Q.  What  do  you  tell  these 
lUes? 

A.    That's    almost 
they  are  all  so  entirely 
tell  you  Is  that  we  get  to  knoM 
tremely  well,  and  we  work  wit:  i 
these  things.  If  they  do  feel 
reject  the  patient,  you  have 
them  that  It  doesn't 
they're  the  greatest  sinners  o 

Of  course,  they  don't  want 
to    be    handicapped.    That's 
shouldn't  feel  badly  about 
so  burdened  with  guilt  that 
to  move. 

Q.   Basically,    you   teach 
family  to  live  with  the  __ 

A.  Right — because  we're 
very  many  of  them.  They  don 
lyzed  and  go  out  all  well 
usually  going  to  send   them 
some  kind  of  a  disability.  Our 
them  to  the  maximum  and  tl 
their  families  and  the  comm  i 
to  whatever  residual  remalni 

Q.  The  attitude  of  the 
the  handicapped  Is       ^ 

A.  Yes,  extremely  so.  In  a 
ours,  we've  tried  very  hard  to 
on  the  community  relative  tc 
toward  the  handicapped — to 
let  them  In  the  museums 
concert  halls,  let  them  ge 
streets.  Into  the  stores,  thlnj 

Q.  Are  you  talking  about  r 
chairs,  wide  doors  and  those 
venlences? 

A.  Among  other  things.  If: 
Into  the  place.  It's  having  a 
that's  accessible  to  the  w 
drinking  fountain  that's  low. 
that's  low.  and  a  few  seats 
chair  can  go.  That's  all. 

Q.    That  can  Involve  a  lot 

A.  There's  a  lot  of  cost  to 
to  make  them  accessible,  but 
to  building  anew. 

In  Chicago,  for  instance, 
being  redone  is  going  to  be 
not  going  all  over  town 
and   ramping  them,   but 
anything  to  them,  they  ram  j 

In  new  buildings,  such  as  ti  u 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chlca^ 
to  be  accessible.  Here  in 
are  building  a  new  addition 
Gallery  of  Art,  and  It's  going 
to  the  handicapped — thanks 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Carter  Brown.  My  feeling  is:  Why  not? 
It  doesn't  cost  any  more.  It  looks  nice.  You 
do  eliminate  majestic  stairways,  but  that's 
about  the  only  thing. 

OUT    or    PAIN,    "EXTRAOBDINARV"    GIFTS 

Q.  Do  handicapped  people  do  better  when 
they  mix  with  the  rest  of  society,  or  is  it  bet- 
ter for  them  to  associate  with  people  in  a 
similar  condition? 

A.  I  think  It's  very  rare  that  it  would  be 
the  latter.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing 
for  themselves  and  for  society  is  to  live  to- 
gether. There  are  going  to  be  some  people 
who  are  so  tremendously  disabled  or  retarded 
that  you  can't  realistically  expect  that.  But 
for  most  of  the  handicapped,  the  best  thing 
Is  to  be  a  part  of  society. 

First  of  all,  handicapped  people  prefer  be- 
ing out  In  the  community  with  other  people. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really  think  that, 
the  community  benefits  from  that.  In  every 
single  Instance  where  we've  gotten  a  handi- 
capped person  employed  or  back  into  the 
mainstream,  we  have  heard  from  people  wh" 
have  said  that  this  person  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  lives  of  the  people  around 
them. 

The  reason  is  that  these  people  have  been 
through  the  fire.  We,  who  are  not  handi- 
capped, try  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  pain  and 
suffering  exist.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that 
these  people  have  gone  through  an  extremely 
hard  time.  As  a  result,  they  are  very  likely 
to  be  extraordinary  in  what  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  people  around  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  Job  discrimination 
against  handicapped  people? 

A.  I  can  think  of  no  case  In  our  Institute 
where  former  patients  have  had  to  take  legal 
action  after  being  turned  down  for  a  Job.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  people  who  have  been 
rejected  for  work,  but  you  have  to  remember 
that  we  try  very  hard  not  to  put  them  into 
a  job  where  they  are  not  going  to  be  useful, 
and  we  make  a  lot  of  contacts  before  they 
even  get  there. 

Q.  What  about  the  expense  that  may  be 
Involved  for  an  employer  asked  to  hire  a 
handicapped  person? 

A.  I  have  had  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  at  the  level  of  presidents  and 
chairmen  of  boards  to  employ  handicapped 
people.  However,  I've  had  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  personnel  directors  who  didn't  want 
to  go  out  on  a  limb. 

Keep  in  mind  that  we  have  tried  to  line  up 
the  right  person  with  the  right  Job.  We  don't 
try  to  find  an  executive  position  for  someone 
with  severe  brain  damage,  or  recommend  a 
blind  person  to  be  a  librarian. 

Q.  Some  of  the  "hire  the  handicapped" 
programs  claim  that  these  people  are  actu- 
ally more  dependable  than  others  In  certain 
jobs — 

A.  In  a  given  Job,  they  are  more  depend- 
able when  you  find  the  right  person  for  the 
right  Job — because  of  their  motivation  and 
because  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  they've  had 
to  go  through.  I  seem  to  oversimplify  it  and 
make  it  sound  easy,  and  I  don't  really  mean 
that  because  there's  a  whole,  broad  spectrum 
of  problems  involved. 

MILITANCY     "MEANS    THERAPY     WORKED" 

Q.  Are  disabled  or  handicapped  people  more 
militant  today  about  Jobs,  transportation, 
housing  and  so  on? 

A.  Yes.  They  have  become  much  more  mili- 
tant In  the  last  five  years.  They  are  now 
much  more  outspoken  and  much  more  criti- 
cal of  the  entire  "system" — critical  of  society 
and  critical  of  all  of  us  who  have  done  this 
rehabilitative  work. 

Personally,  I  think  It's  a  rather  healthy 
attitude.  The  fact  that  they  are  now  speak- 
ing out  more  means  to  me  that  the  therapy 
has  worked.  After  all,  we've  tried  all  these 
years  to  make  them  independent  and  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  life — and  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  life  nowadays  Is  that  you 
speak  up  and  be  heard  from. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  don't  like  it  be- 
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cause  some  of  the  things  the  handicapped 
say  about  us  are  not  totally  heartwarming. 
But  personally  I  think  that's  very  useful. 

Q.  Even  after  rehabilitation,  don't  the 
handicapped  still  face  a  certain  public  prej- 
udice? 

A.  Absolutely.  Historically,  we  relate  an  ob- 
vious physical  disability  with  evil.  In  fairy 
stories,  for  instance,  the  guy  with  a  hook  for 
a  hand  is  always  a  bad  guy,  the  hunchback 
is  a  bad  guy;  the  person  with  one  eye  is  a  bad 
guy.  We  learn  this  from  early  childhood. 

Then  all  you  need  to  do  Is  read  the  ads,  and 
everybody  is  bouncy  and  young  and  beauti- 
ful. Even  our  Presidents  try  to  be  young  and 
beautiful.  It  makes  It  very  hard  on  people 
who  don't  fit  that  mold. 

The  reality  is  that  some  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  society  can  be  people  who 
don't  fit  that  mold — Including  our  ancestors, 
many  of  whom  came  to  this  country  because 
they  were  essentially  misfits  somewhere  else. 

So  at  this  point,  if  you  don't  fit  the  mold 
you've  very  often  got  a  rough  deal  In  this 
country.  You  can  look  at  the  physically 
handicapped  and  see  that  they  don't  conform 
because  they  don't  look  like  everybody  else. 
And  that  should  not  be  the  way  to  Judge 
them. 

I  wouldn't  ever  go  around  and  say.  "All  of 
you  must  hire  all  the  handicapped."  I  don't 
know  what  Jobs  you  have  open,  and  I  don't 
know  what  every  handicapped  person  can  do. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  they  should  be  Judged 
on  an  individual  basis  vrtthout  a  precon- 
ceived idea — Just  the  way  everybody  else 
should  be  Judged.  And  in  that,  they  have  not 
gotten  a  fair  shake. 
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FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
has  taken  from  us  the  Honorable  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  an  extraordinary  person  who 
gave  of  herself  fully  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  around  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  her  as  a  member  of  the  then 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  which  she 
served  for  28  of  her  29  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  When  she  left  the 
Congress  in  1969,  she  was  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  our  committee. 

Her  active  interest  in  legislation  and 
issues  before  the  committeee  was  wide 
ranging.  In  1953,  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  be  appointed  as  a  congressional 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  She  was  an  early  advocate, 
ahead  of  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  of  in- 
creased American  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Africa.  One  recognition  of  her 
contribution  in  this  field  was  establish- 
ment of  the  Frances  P.  Bolton  Chair  for 
American  Studies  at  the  School  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Her  outstanding  efforts  in  the  health 
field  began  well  before  most  of  us  here 
today  entered  public  life.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  an  Army 
School  of  Nursing  during  World  War  I. 
During  World  War  n,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  she  authored  the  legislation 
creating  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps.  In 
her  native  Cleveland  today  there  is  the 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  School  of  Nursing 
of  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 


Another  area  of  her  noteworthy  con- 
tributions was  in  conservation  of  the 
national  sites  around  Washington.  She 
V7as  a  leader  in  the  work  for  the  presc  rva- 
tion  and  restoration  of  the  home  of 
George  Washington,  and  in  the  prest  rva- 
tion  of  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  many  Americans  have 
accomplished  so  much  in  one  I'fetime.  We 
will  always  be  grateful  for  her  having 
been  among  us. 


OPERATION  BOOTSTRAP  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  RESERVATION 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF   SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
time  in  Congress,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  alarming  rates  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
that  exist  on  and  near  our  Nation's  In- 
dian reservations.  This  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment currently  plaguing  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  by  the  severe  drought  in 
South  Dakota  in  particular. 

To  relieve  the  situation  that  exists  in 
South  Dakota  and  other  rural  States,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  based  on  the 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  concept  so  effec- 
tively used  in  Puerto  Rico.  That  program, 
begun  during  the  early  1950's  provided 
tax  incentives  to  locate  in  Puerto  Rico. 
It  was  so  successful  that  over  121,500  new 
jobs  were  created  directly,  and  as  many 
as  300,000  indirectly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  real  standard  of  living  on  the  island 
has  risen  537  percent  over  the  past  30 
years,  largely  due  to  the  "bootstrap" 
idea.  I  believe  that  a  similar  program 
on  our  Indian  reservations  can  enable 
these  severely  depressed  economic  areas 
to  "pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps," and  to  experience  the  same  kind 
of  stability  and  growth  as  Puerto  Rico. 

In  brief,  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced "to  provide  a  program  for  an  'Op- 
eration Bootstrap'  for  the  American  In- 
dian in  order  to  create  meaningful  job': 
and  to  improve  conditions  among  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  on  reservations 
and  in  other  communities  .  .  ."  offers  the 
following  incentives  for  job  creation: 

First.  New  private  industries  locating 
on  reservations  would  be  completely  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  taxes  for  the 
first  10  years; 

Second.  During  the  following  5  years, 
the  bill  offers  those  new  industries  a  spe- 
cial tax  deduction — 20  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  property,  or  of  it^^ 
market  value  at  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  of  tax  exemption,  whichever  is 
higher;  and 

Third.  During  that  5  years  following 
the  10-year  tax  free  period,  there  would 
be  a  tax  deduction  for  the  employment 
of  Indians  who  were  previously  on  wel- 
fare. 

No  new  private  industry  could  locate  on 
an  Indian  reservation  without  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  tribe  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Legislation  similar  to  mine  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1960.  Hearings  were  held  and  the  pro- 
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posal  received  the  support  of  Indians  and 
non-Indians  throughout  the  country,  but 
it  was  never  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion in  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  another  look  at  this  concept.  The 
problems  plaguing  South  Dakota  and  its 
reservations — instability  of  income,  un- 
employment and  underemployment,  pov- 
erty and  outmigi-ation — face  other  States 
as  well.  Rural  America  needs  an  eco- 
nomic "shot  in  the  arm,"  and  I  believe 
our  free  enterprise  system,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  "Operation  Bootstrap  for 
American  Indian  Reservations,"  can  pro- 
vide the  remedy  we  need. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  3945 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for  an  "Opera- 
tion Bootstrap"  for  the  American  Indian 
in  order  to  create  meaningful  jobs  and  to 
Improve    conditions    among    Indians    and 
non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other 
communities,   and   for   other   purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  purposes 
of    this    Act   are    to    bring   about    industrial 
development    and     economic     advancement 
within  Indian  communities  in  order  to  aid  In 
bringing   Indian   economic   well-being   more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  non-Indian  com- 
munity by  authorizing   tribal   action   which 
will  enable  Indian.s  to  attract  and  retain  new 
industry    within    Indian    reservations    and 
among  Indian  communities,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote gainful  employment  of  Indians,  and  by 
authorizing  steps  to  Improve  the  lot  of  In- 
dians, Including  self-help  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  com- 
munities, legislative  and  corporate  action  by 
such  Indians,  tribes,  and  communities  which 
will  accord  assurances  and  security  to  indus- 
tries availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
this  Act,  and  tribal  action  for  self-help  not- 
withstanding  regulations   or   review   by    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifiable  group  liv- 
ing on  one  reservation  or  tract  of  trust  land, 
and  receiving  direct  services  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

(2)  The  term  "Indian"  means  any  recog- 
nized member  of  a  tribe. 

(3)  The  term  "new  private  industry", 
when  used  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
such  Industry  on  the  reservation  occupied 
by  a  tribe,  means  a  new  private  Industry 
sufficiently  capitalized  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  approved  for  purposes  of  such  loca- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  qualified  resident 
voters  of  that  tribe  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  which  will,  after  location 
on  such  reservation,  employ  not  less  than 
fifty  employees  at  such  location  who  shall 
be  paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  mlni- 
mttm  wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
employee  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  title 
applied  to  the  employee  and  if  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
(C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  occupations  by  the  same 
employer. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(except  section  4)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  tribe  until  the  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied resident  voters  of  the  tribe  have  voted 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  a  ref- 
erendum (which  may  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  regular  tribal  elections  or  in 
a  special   election   called  for  the  purpose). 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  be  drafted  a  model  corporate  char- 
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ter  embodying  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act  which  shall  be  circulated  to  each 
tribe,  whether  or  not  the  tribe  has  voted  to 
accept  the  privileges  of  this  Act,  and  whether 
or  not  the  tribe  Is  operating  under  a  charter 
approved  by  the  Secretary  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  Indian  tribe  which  has 
accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  adopt 
an  appropriate  constitution  and  bylaws,  or, 
In  the  case  of  a  tribe  which  already  has 
a  recognized  constitution  and  bylaws,  may 
adopt  amendments  thereto,  which  shall  be- 
come effective.  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe,  when  ratified  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  adult  members  of  the 
tribe,  at  a  special  election  authorized  and 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. Any  such  constitution  and  bylaws 
may  be  revoked.  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  requirements  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  members  of  the  tribe  in 
a  referendum  (which  may  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  regular  tribal  elections  or 
In  a  special  election  called  for  the  purpose). 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws thereafter  proposed  may  be  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  tribe  In  the  same  manner 
as  Is  provided  in  this  section  for  adoption 
by  the  tribe  of  the  original  constitution  and 
bylaws. 

(b)  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  bylaws,  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
the  tribe  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with 
such  powers  as  are  prescribed  In  this  Act. 
and  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  law,  shall  have  the 
powers  provided  by  such  constitution  and 
bylaws. 

Sec.  6.  'a)  Each  tribe  which  has  accepted 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  corporate  powers  which  it  otherwise 
may  have  or  may  be  provided,  have  author- 
ity, without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  purchase,  sell,  exchange, 
pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecate  property  of 
every  description,  real  and  personal.  In  trust 
or  fee  status,  on  such  conditions.  If  any,  as 
the  tribe  may  provide,  and  in  the  case  of 
any  exercise  of  such  authority  (other  than  a 
purchase!  without  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  any  such 
property  'Arhlch  was  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  such  exercise,  held  in  trust  for  that 
tribe  by  the  United  States,  that  tribe  shall 
thereby  waive  any  claim  or  demand  It  may 
otherwise  have  had  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  sale,  exchange,  pledge, 
mortgage,  or  hypothecation.  Except  to  the 
extent  that  this  subsection  authorizes  the 
sale,  exchange,  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothe- 
cation of  property,  without  Secretarial  ap- 
proval, no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
garded as  affecting  or  impairing  any  claim 
which  the  tribe  may  have  against  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Any  existing  lawful  debts  of  any  tribe 
which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  force,  except  as  such  debts 
may  bs  patisfied  or  canceled  pursuant  to  law 

(c)  The  individually  owned  property  of 
members  of  any  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  corporate  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  tribe. 

(d)  The  officers  of  each  tribe  which  has 
accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
maintain  accurate  and  complete  public  ac- 
counts of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  tribe 
which  shall  clearly  show  all  credits,  debts, 
pledge's,  and  assignments,  and  shall  furnish 
an  annual  balance  sheet  and  report  of  finan- 
cial affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
A  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  shall  be  pub- 
li<?hed  in  a  local  paoer  of  general  distribution 
within  the  area  of  the  community  or  res- 
ervation of  that  tribe  within  thirty  days  after 
the    date    of    compilation    of    such    balance 

Fheet. 

(e)  Each  tribe  which  has  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  have  the  following 
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establ  ished 


ffo- 
(  r 
d  le: 


corporate   powers,   in   addition 
porate  powers  which  It 
or  may  be  provided — 

(1)  to    appropriate    and 
moneys  ( including  those  heli  I 
incentive  to  the  location  of 
dustry  on  the  reservation  i 
tribe; 

(2)  to    negotiate    and 
with    private   Industry, 
local  governments; 

(3)  to  extend  to  new 
the  reservation  occupied  by 
Ing  waiver  of  tribal  taxes  foi 
may   not.  without   extenslor 
years; 

(4)  to  borrow  money  from 
organization   or   from 
of  the  Federal  Government 
to  place  tribal  properties 
In  trust  or  fee  status,  as  c 

(5)  to  deposit  corporate 
ever  source  derived,  in  any 
bank  to  the  extent  that  sucji 
sured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
poration,    or    by    a   surety 
security; 

(6)  to  pledge  or  assign  ( 
exceed  ten  years)  chattels 
Income  due  or  to  become 

(7)  to  lend  funds  from  the 
to  any  new  private  Industry 
reservation,  or  for  expansion 
dustry  operating  on  the 
such  location  or  expansion 
economic  well-being  of  the 
tribe:  and 

(8)  to   exercise    such 
powers  not  Inconsistent  with 
necessary     for     the    conduct 
business. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interl<^ 
to  such  tribe,  upon  request 
as  may  be  needed  for  the 
Act. 

(f)   Before  any  per  capita 
made  by  any  tribe  which  h 
provisions  of  this   Act   to   It! 
less  than  sixty  days  advance 
given  to  the  Secretary  of 
may  prohibit  such 
tent  that  he  determines,  and 
tribe    before    the    expiration 
days,  that  the  sums  set  asld 
payments  do  not  represent  1 
necessary  to  defray  corporati ! 
members  or  other  persons 
adequate  reserve  fund:   to 
sary  public  works:  to  cover 
enterprises:    to   pay   the   ex 
government:  or  for  other 
needs.  Such  notice  by  the 
fully  documented  to  show 
proval  was  not  given 

(h)  All  officers  of  any  trlbi' 
cepted  the  provisions  of  this 
have     responsibility     for 
moneys  under  this  Act,  shall 
such  amounts  as  the 
terlor    may   from    time   to 

(1)  In  the  case  of  malfeasance 
or  nonfeasance  In  office  by 
tribe  which  has  accepted 
this  Act.  where  such 
ance.  or   nonfeasance   is   at 
Individual  members  or  the 
tribe  at  laree.  the  Secretary 
shall  have  full  rlehts  of 
review.  Including  authority 
such  action,  and  including 
assistance  of  courts  of  com 
tlon  to  that  end 

Sec.  7.  fa^  Any  person  who 
by  the  Secretary  of  the 
gate)  establishes,  after  the 
ment  of  this  Act,  a  new  pri^^t 
any   reservation   occupied 
qualify  for  the  Incentives 
section,  unless  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  determines 
llshment  of  such  new 
whereby  operations  of  an 
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are  transferred  to  the  reservation.  Any  such 
person  shall  not  qualify  for  such  Incentives 
for  any  period  during  which  less  than  half  of 
the  employees  of  such  Industry  employed  on 
the  reservation  are  Indians. 

(b)  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the 
Income  of  any  person  qualified  for  the  in- 
centives provided  by  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent that — 

(1)  such  Income  Is  attributable  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  new  private  industry  established 
on  a  reservation  occupied  by  a  tribe,  and 

(2)  such  Income  Is  received  as  accrued 
during  any  of  the  first  ten  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  investor  first  qualifies  for 
the  incentives  provided  by  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  new  private  Industry. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  capital  Investment 
made  by  any  person  qualified  for  the  incen- 
tives provided  by  this  section  in  any  new 
private  industry  on  a  reservation  occupied 
by  a  tribe,  the  basis  of  the  property  of  such 
person  in  such  Industry  as  of  the  end  of  the 
tenth  taxable  year  ending  after  such  person 
first  qualifies  for  the  incentives  provided  by 
this  section  shall,  for  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  at  the  election  of 
such  person,  be  the  higher  of — 

( 1 )  Its  fair  market  value  at  the  end  of  such 
tenth  taxable  year,  or 

(2)  Its  costs. 

In  addition,  at  the  election  of  such  person, 
the  deduction  for  depreciation  allowed  with 
respect  to  such  property  under  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  may,  for  the  eleventh  through  the 
fifteenth  taxable  year  after  such  person  first 
qualifies  for  the  Incentives  provided  by  this 
section,  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  basis  of  such  property. 

(d)  Where  any  member  of  a  tribe  who  Is 
receiving  welfare  Income  at  the  time  he  Is 
employed  In  a  new  private  industry  on  a 
reservation  occupied  by  a  tribe  by  any  person 
who  has  qualified  for  the  incentives  provided 
by  this  section  remains  continuously  em- 
ployed in  such  Industry  during  any  taxable 
year,  such  person  shall  be  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  Income,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  deductions  otherwise  allow- 
able, for  any  of  the  first  five  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  tenth  taxable  year  after 
such  person  first  qualifies  for  the  Incentives 
provided  by  this  section  during  which  such 
member  of  the  tribe  remains  continuously 
employed.  Such  deduction,  for  each  year  In 
which  allowable,  shall  equal  fifteen  times 
th?  monthly  welfare  payment  being  made  to 
such  member  of  a  tribe  at  a  time  he  was 
first  employed. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  provide  services  to  Indians  under  the 
various  programs  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  administer  which 
provide  benefits  or  services  to  Indians,  In- 
cluding programs  providing  adult  education 
and  vocational  training,  on  a  priority  basis 
with  the  view  toward  cooperating  in  the 
training  of  employable  Indians  for  positions 
in  new  private  industries  located  on  a  reser- 
vation occupied  by  a  tribe  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b^  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  lease  for  rentals,  which  may 
range  from  a  fair  market  rental  downward 
to  nominal  or  no  rentals,  depending  on  the 
attraction  of  Industry,  any  surplus  or  excess 
Federal  lands  (Including  Improvements) 
under  his  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  lend  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  tribal 
fuT-ds  in  such  ratio  as  the  Secretary-  may  pre- 
scribe for  construction  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities  for  Investors  seeking  to  qualify,  or 
already  qualified  for  the  incentives  provided 
by  section  7.  but  only  If  the  rentals  to  be 
paid  bv  the  Industry  over  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  years  equal  the  original  invest- 
ment in  Federal  and  tribal  funds,  plus  in- 
terest thereon  at  a  rate  of  8  per  centum  per 
annum. 
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CONGRESSMAN  EDGAR'S  POSITION 
PAPER  ON  ENERGY 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for- 
mulated my  position  with  respect  to  solv- 
ing this  Nation's  energy  problems.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Enerot  Statement  of  Congressman 
Robert  W.   Edgar 

What  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  nu- 
clear energy?  Should  the  federal  government 
regulate  the  price  of  oil  and  natural  gas? 
Does  private  enterprise  have  the  capital  for 
the  development  of  coal  gasification  plants? 
How  much  government  support  should  be 
given  to  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment? Should  there  be  a  tax  on  fuel-ineffi- 
cient motor  vehicles? 

There  are  many  more  questions  which 
need  to  be  answered  to  formulate  a  respon- 
sible national  energy  policy.  Our  government 
leaders  must  have  the  ability  to  realistically 
and  objectively  assess  the  state  of  technologi- 
cal development,  projections  of  energy  de- 
mand years  Into  the  future,  and  the  limits 
of  domestic  energy  reserves.  An  Integration  of 
these  three  factors  with  literally  scores  of 
others,  each  very  difficult  to  quantify,  will 
form  the  basis  for  an  energy  policy. 

But  even  if  these  measurements  are  ob- 
tained with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  the  Imple- 
mentetlon  of  an  energy  policy  demands 
decisive  action.  Tough  and  often  unpopular 
political  decisions  will  need  to  be  made.  An 
energy  policy  will  have  a  direct  impact  on 
our  quality  of  life,  our  economy,  our  national 
security.  And  to  a  large  degree,  there  will  be 
a  significant  effect  upon  our  Individual  life- 
styles. An  energy  policy  will  affect  our  lives 
not  Just  In  years  of  energy  crisis,  but  for 
many  years  Into  the  future. 

Citizens  participation  In  developing  en- 
ergy policies  Is  Important  to  assure  that  our 
national  energy  policy  Is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  goals  of  all  of  our  people.  As  Dela- 
ware County's  Congressman,  I  will  work  very 
hard  to  make  the  national  energy  policy  re- 
sponsive to  the  constraints  which  our  energy 
crisis  has  placed  on  all  of  us. 

I  am  distressed  about  this  nation's  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  foreign  energy 
imports.  I  am  concerned  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  been 
avoiding  the  necessary,  but  politically  diffi- 
cult decisions  which  would  alleviate  much 
of  the  pressures  we  will  experience  tomorrow 
due  to  Inaction  today  to  deal  constructively 
with  this  precarious  situation. 

For  many  decades,  we  have  taken  for 
granted  the  abundance  of  energy  at  a  price 
which  failed  to  discourage  wasteful  and  In- 
efficient use.  Within  the  period  of  Just  a  few 
months,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  by 
factors  which  lessened  our  access  to  energy 
sources,  and  Increased  the  price  exorbitantly. 
We  have  been  required  to  reexamine  our 
needs  and  priorities  with  respect  to  energy 
utilization.  We  recognize  now  that  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made. 

While  I  believe  that  such  adjustments 
need  to  be  made  gradually  due  to  the  limita- 
tions of  our  economy,  every  citizen  must 
make  some  sacrifices.  I  will  work  In  the  Con- 
gress to  support  an  energy  policy  which  will 
place  strong  disincentives  on  wasteful  uses 
of  energy,  regardless  of  a  individual's  or  in- 
dustry's financial  ability  to  avoid  conserv- 
ing energy.  I  will  support  well-financed  pro- 
erams  for  research  and  development  of  new 
and    Innovative    energy    sources    and   tech- 
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nologies.  And  I  will  concentrate  my  efforts 
to  providing  Incentives  for  private  enterprise 
to  participate  in  expanding  our  capacity  to 
supply  our  energy  needs. 

I  win  reject  policies  which  place  too  heavy 
a  burden  upon  those  without  the  financial 
resources  to  absorb  large  cost  Increases.  Al- 
ready, the  rl.se  In  price  for  gasoline,  home 
heating  fuels,  and  electricity  has  placed  a 
severe  hardship  upon  family  budgets.  In  the 
aggregate,  our  national  economy  has  suffered 
a  severe  setback  due  to  this  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power. 

I  believe  that  conservation  of  energy  has 
the  greatest  potential  as  a  strategy  for  limit- 
ing the  wide  disparity  between  energy  supply 
and  demand.  Reducing  demand  would  have 
other  Indirect  benefits,  such  as  reducing  pol- 
lution, thinning  our  clogged  roadways,  and 
allowing  consumers  to  spend  money  for 
goods  and  services  other  than  Imported  oil, 
a  change  which  would  mean  thousands  ol 
American  jobs  and  strengthen  our  balance  of 
payments.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation,  I  have 
been  active  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
providing  substantial  financial  support  for 
carpool  and  vanpool  programs.  Such  federal 
funding  would  be  used  as  self-replenishing 
loans  to  private  companies  to  finance  the 
capital  costs  they  incur  in  establishing  van- 
pool  programs.  S'.ich  a  program  at  3M  Com- 
pany Is  saving  500.000  gallons  of  gasoline 
each  year.  Scott  Paper  Company  In  Chester 
has  also  demonstrated  that  Industry  can 
play  a  major  role  In  establishing  voluntary 
energy  conservation  programs.  Carpool  and 
vanpool  programs  are  only  two  ways  that  a 
partnership,  between  government,  industry, 
and  Individuals  can  work  successfully  to  re- 
duce our  energy  requirements. 

In  September.  1975.  I  voted  for  the  com- 
prehensive "Energy  Conservation  and  Policy 
Act",  now  public  law.  This  Act  mandates 
Improved  energy  efficiencies  for  both  auto- 
mobile and  electrical  appliances.  It  estab- 
lishes a  strategic  reserve  for  oil,  and  regu- 
lates the  price  of  crude  oil  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  at  a  price  which  can 
be  absorbed  by  our  present  fragile  economy. 

During  the  94th  Congress,  I  voted  for  fund- 
ing to  demonstrate  the  energy-saving  pyoten- 
tlal  of  electric  vehicles,  and  programs  which 
would  encourage  homeowners  to  Insulate 
their  residences  to  Improve  energy  efficiency. 
Revitalizing  our  nation's  crumbling  railroad 
network  also  received  my  support  as  a  way 
to  redvice  tran-sportalon  fuel  requirements. 

Dome.stic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  is  clear  that  research  and 
development  for  alternative  energy  sources 
must  be  accelerated.  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  generous  Increases 
In  federal  research  and  development  for  solar 
energy.  During  my  first  term  In  Congress,  I 
supported  reasonable  tax  breaks  for  individ- 
uals and  businesses  that  install  solar  energy 
equipment,  and  I  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  a  study  of  the  practicability 
of  Installing  solar  equipment  In  federal 
buildings. 

Nuclear  power  wiU  play  an  increa.sing  role 
In  providing  our  electricity.  The  safety  and 
security  of  all  of  us  are  In  danger  when 
constrxictlon  of  nuclear  plants  and  radio- 
active waste  storage  facilities  proceeds  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  them.  An  accident  in  a  plant  could  result 
In  a  catastrophe,  and  possibly  wovild  require 
a  shutdown  of  all  nuclear  plants  nationwide 
for  an  Indefinite  period.  I  therefore  advocate 
very  cautious  support  for  our  federal  nu- 
clear program.  At  this  time,  I  will  oppose 
further  development  of  the  controversial 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR) 
because  of  strong  evidence  that  such  a  re- 
actor, while  technologically  feasible.  Is  eco- 
nomically premature.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  LMFBR  has  highly  questionable  safety 
thresholds.    Inadequate   protection    for    the 
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strategically  dangerous  plutonlum,  generated 
by  the  breeder  reactor,  also  poses  a  significant 
threat  to  health  and  security. 

I  feel  it  Is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
examine  each  energy  program  to  assure  that 
all  outlays  of  federal  dollars  are  used  effec- 
tively. FVom  my  perspective,  the  energy  crisis 
should  be  a  true  concern  for  all  Americans. 
But  the  hysteria  of  the  energy  crisis  does  not 
justify  a  blank  check  to  Industry  for  energy 
development,  nor  does  It  justify  the  placing 
of  too  much  emphasis  on  research  and  de- 
velopment of  any  single  technology. 

I  fear  that  the  potential  of  geolhermal, 
thermal  gradient,  and  hydroelectric  tech- 
nologies has  been  underestimated.  The 
budget  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  been  top-heavy  as 
far  as  nuclear  research  and  development  Is 
concerned.  Perhaps  our  future  dependence 
en  nuclear  energy  will  be  a  self-fulfilling 
prophesy. 

In  the  meantime,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal 
will  remain  the  primary  sources  of  energy. 
Our  coal  resources  are  abundant,  and  I  ap- 
plaud efforts  to  refine  commercialization  of 
coal  gasification  and  llqulfaction.  two  proc- 
es-ses  which  will  Increase  our  usable  energy 
supplies  while  limiting  the  amount  of  pollu- 
tion which  results  from  the  combustion  of 
other  fossil  fuels. 

Further  exploration  for  more  oil  and  gas 
should  be  encouraged.  I  support  responsible 
production  of  reserves  located  in  Alaska,  the 
outer  continental  shelf,  and  In  military  re- 
serves. Such  production  mui^t  be  sensitive  to 
possible  adverse  impact  that  the  development 
could  have  on  our  environment. 

The  fact  that  a  foreign  cartel  headquar- 
tered In  the  Middle  East  has  managed  to  dic- 
tate a  world  price  for  oil  five  times  what  it 
is  worth  is  no  justification  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  expect  the  same  price  from  Ameri- 
can consumers.  As  long  as  the  cartel  Is  strong. 
I  will  support  ceilings  on  energy  prices  which 
will  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  mar- 
gin lor  producers,  and  an  incentive  for  con- 
tinued production  and  exploration. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  In  developing 
a  realistic  energy  policy  Is  the  lack  of  reliable 
data  concerning  reserves,  production,  and 
consumption.  I  Intend  to  support  legislation 
which  will  give  the  federal  government  ac- 
cess to  up-to-date  statistics  on  these  and 
other  magnitudes.  Such  information  will 
allow  the  government  to  adjust  its  policies 
to  account  for  new  trends. 

I  also  believe  that  It  is  Important  for  my 
constituents  to  have  access  to  reliable  energy 
Information  so  that  they  can  make  their  own 
Judgment  about  the  need  for.  and  priority  of. 
various  components  of  an  energy  policy. 

As  your  Congressman.  I  am  constantly  in 
contact  with  representatives  from  consumers, 
energy  companies,  and  government  officials. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
region  of  the  country  has  Its  own  unique 
energy-related  problems,  and  that  a  national 
energy  p>olicy  must  take  into  account  these 
regional  factors. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  aggressively  at- 
tacking national  energy  problems  has  been 
the  overlapping  of  Congressional  commit- 
tees with  energy  jurisdiction  I  feel  that  the 
House  would  benefit  by  establishing  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy,  and  I  have  cospon- 
sored a  bill  to  do  this.  I  am  also  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  to  establish  a  single  department 
of  the  executive  branch  to  handle  energy 
problems. 

I  also  support  the  concept  of  a  House  Task 
Force  for  solving  energy  problems,  and  devel- 
oping creative  strategies  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy. 

I  Intend  to  closely  monitor  energy-related 
trends  and  developments,  and  communicate 
with  my  constituents  about  the  status  of 
energy  legislation  In  the  95th  Congress,  and 
respond  carefully  to  their  concerns. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Ml-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  pointed  out  the  problems  of  what  I 
prefer  to  call  the  "do-it-yourself"  di- 
plomacy of  the  Carter  administration.  I 
pointed  out  that  recent  statements  by 
Amba.s.sador  Andrew  Young  and  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission,  Brady  Tyson, 
have  confused  not  only  other  nations 
but  Americans  as  well. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  an 
editorial,  "The  Andy  Young  Problem," 
which  addresses  itself  to  some  of  the 
questions  I  raised  yesterday.  The  Post,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  Ambassador 
Young,  very  gently  remonstrates  with 
him  and  suggests  he  might  be  better 
oiT  if  he  would  stop  giving  his  personal 
opinions  instead  of  administration  policy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Post  offer  this 
guidance  to  Ambassador  Young  and  I 
hope  he  takes  the  advice  it  offers.  The 
only  questions  I  have  is  whether  the  cur- 
rent chaos  in  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  is  really  the  fault  of  Andy 
Young.  I  prefer  to  call  it  the  Jimmy  Car- 
ter problem.  The  buck,  after  all,  stops 
at  the  same  place  today  as  it  did  when 
Harry  Truman  was  President. 

I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  Andy  Yodnc  Problem 

Well,  you  may  say.  what's  so  wrong  with 
American  delegate  Brady  Tyson's  apologizing 
at  Geneva  for  U.S.  Involvement  In  subverting 
Chile  In  1973?  Didn't  Jimmy  Carter  himself 
campaign  against  that  Nixon  policy?  Doesn't 
now-Presldent  Carter  wish  this  country  to  set 
an  example  in  moral  concern?  Why  did  the 
State  Department  and  then  the  President 
slap  him  down? 

Whats  wrong  Is  that  the  Tyson  apology 
represents  the  latest  manifestation  of  what 
might  be  named  the  Andy  Young  problem.  In 
honor  of  the  man  who  appointed  Mr.  Ty.son, 
Mr.  Young  of  cotirse,  is  the  American  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Drawing  on  his 
close  association  with  the  President  and  pro- 
nouncing himself  a  "point  man,"  he  has  of- 
fered one  public  judgment  after  another  that 
turns  out  to  have  been  neither  cleared  In 
advance  nor  approved  afterward  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Tyson  Is  in  effect  Andy 
Young's  Andy  Young:  after  Mr.  Tyson  spoke 
in  Geneva  the  ambassador  said  that  before 
commenting  he  wished  to  see  the  full  text, 
which  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Vance  and  other  officials  have 
regtilarly  found  themselves  forced  to  say 
after  some  of  Mr.  Young's  pronouncements. 
So  now.  perhaps.  Mr.  Young  knows  how  It 
feels. 

No  one  denies  Mr.  Young,  or  Mr.  Tyson,  the 
right  as  a  public  official  to  lobby  In  channels 
for  his  personal  views.  But  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  American  people  understand- 
ably expect  that  public  statements  made  by 
officials  In  appropriate  forums  represent  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  President 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  officials  speaking 
in  his  name  express  his  administration's 
views.  There  Is  a  necessary  presumption  of 
good  order.  Foreign  governments  are  not  In- 
terested in  the  personal  views  of  American 
officials:  they  want  to  know  what  Is  the  offi- 
cial policy.  "To  toss  off  personal  opinions — or 
to  play  "point  man" — and  then  to  be  repudl- 
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ated  Is  to  lose  a  certain  par 
on  another  governments  or 
tention:  to  lose  effectiveness. 

In  Mr.  Tyson's  case,  the 
that  he  thought  he  was 
dents  viewpoint  but  that  he 
himself  an  extremely  rare  an 
slon — to  formally  apologize, 
well  as  for  a  government,  for 
slal  policy  of  a  past 
that  decision  Is  weighty  en 
being  left  to  the  considered 
President  and  his  top 
who  did  not  assert  his  own  a 
a  matter  would  be  Inviting 
and  embarrassment. 

Given  his  ties  with  the 
sador  Youngs  case  Is  special, 
really   Immune    from    the    d 
presidential    discipline    that, 
sonally  constricting,  is  finally 
true  force  to  his  Ideas?  Doe> 
sort  of  Immunity?  We 
appointment,  believing'  that 
contribution  to  make  to  the 
lean  foreign  policy.  We  woulh 
see  his  influence  wane  before 
begun  to  wield  It. 
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nations  are  listed  as  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  GSP? 

What  is  the  efTect  of  GSP  on  the  econ- 
omies of  developing  nations  and  their 
volume  of  trade,  and  does  GSP  encour- 
age those  nations  to  establish  trade  pat- 
terns resulting  in  increased  American 
exports? 

How  does  GSP  compare  with  other 
systems  of  tariff  preferences  of  other  in- 
dustrial nations,  including  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  EC-Lome  group? 

Are  there  any  nations  excluded  from 
GSP.  because  of  the  OPEC  exclusion 
which  should  be  considered  for  GSP? 

The  subcommittee  is  interested  in  re- 
ceiving comments  from  the  public  on 
these  and  related  questions.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  data  becomes  available,  the 
subcommittee  will  schedule  hearings  on 
trade  policy  toward  developing  coun- 
tries, Including  the  operation  of  the  gen- 
eralized system  of  preferences  under 
title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Comments  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Vanik,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  233  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20515. 
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FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  profound  personal  sorrow  that 
I  learned  yesterday  of  the  death  of 
Frances  Payne  Bolton.  Mrs.  Bolton,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  from  1940  until  1969.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  28  years,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  ranking  minority  member 
from  1963  until  1969. 

As  one  who  was  associated  with  Mrs. 
Bolton  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  almost  8  years.  I  can  attest  to  her 
deep  commitment  to  bipartisanship  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 
Mrs.  Bolton  was  trained  as  a  nurse  and, 
throughout  her  career,  was  active  in 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  work. 
With  this  background,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  she  brought  an  abiding  sense  of 
justice  and  decency  to  her  work  on  the 
committee. 

Frances  Bolton  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  House  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  African  affairs;  in  1953  she 
was  the  first  woman  appointed  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly; 2  years  later,  she  was  the  first 
woman  Member  of  Congress  to  head  a 
mission  abroad.  Frances  Bolton's  awards 
and  achievements  are  extensive.  They  are 
impressive.  But,  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  legacy 
she  has  bequeathed  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Those  who  knew,  admired,  and  served 
with  Mrs.  Bolton  for  many  years  will  re- 
call today  her  honesty  and  compassion; 
the  total  dedication  she  brought  to  her 
work;  and  her  uncanny  ability  to  per- 


ceive our  overriding  national  objectives 
and  relate  them  to  the  broader,  humani- 
tarian interests  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Bolton  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
over  a  generation.  She  established  a 
standard  of  talent,  integrity,  and  dedica- 
tion that  will  be  difficult  to  emulate.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  House  join 
me  in  mourning  her  passing  and  in  ex- 
tending our  condolences  to  the  friends 
and  family  of  a  truly  extraordinary  pub- 
lic servant. 


TRIBUTE   TO   REPRESENTATIVE 
HELEN    MEYNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 3  of  this  year,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Mil- 
itary Construction  approved  an  Army 
request  to  fund  the  construction  of  ad- 
ministrative facilities  at  the  new  Arma- 
ment Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand at  Picatinny  Arsenal  in  Dover,  N.J. 

This  decision  will  immeasurably  aid 
economic  development  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  reflects  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  State's  congres- 
sional delegation,  particularly  Repre- 
sentative Helen  Meyner,  whose  district 
includes  the  Picatinny  Arsenal. 

In  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Meyner,  I  would 
like  to  recount,  briefly,  the  history  of  her 
successful  involvement  in  securing  the 
future  of  this  important  military  institu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Meyner's  involvement  with  Pica- 
tinny began  even  before  she  was  sworn 
into  office  in  January  1975.  In  1972.  an 
Army  study  of  its  own  different  com- 
mands prompted  the  Army  Materiel  Ac- 
quisition and  Review  Committee  to 
strongly  recommend  consolidation  of  re- 
search, development,  and  engineering 
elements  within  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. 

A  review  of  this  study  was  being  con- 
ducted in  November  1974,  as  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner was  elected  to  Congress.  Mrs.  Mey- 
ner contacted  civilian  and  Army  person- 
nel, as  well  as  union  leaders  and  civic 
groups,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  efforts 
in  Picatinny's  behalf.  In  February  1975, 
the  Army  study  group  listed  alternate 
proposals  for  the  realinement  of  re- 
search, development,  and  engineering 
functions.  Included  among  the  proposals 
were  options  to  locate  all  facilities  at 
Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Aberdeen,  Md.,  or 
to  do  nothing.  We  felt  both  choices  were 
in  poor  judgment. 

It  was  through  Helen  Meyner's  initia- 
tive that  the  New  Jersey  delegation  artic- 
ulated the  argument  for  Picatinny.  She 
authored  a  delegation  report  which 
made  it  clear  that  Picatinny  was  the  logi- 
cal location  for  the  new  command  head- 
quarters and  two  weapons  systems. 

Congresswoman  Meyner,  working 
with  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  developed  an  im- 
pact study  of  the  Arsenal  and  its  pay- 
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roll  on  the  Stat*.  It  was  shown  that  the 
closing  of  Picatinny  would  directly  or 
indirectly  result  in  the  loss  of  16,000 
jobs  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Through  Mrs.  Meyner's  dedication 
to  the  task  at  hand,  favorable  dealings 
with  the  Army  resulted.  On  December  2, 
1975,  it  was  announced  that  the  new 
Army  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand— ARRADCOM — would  be  estab- 
lished at  Picatinny. 

But  as  the  Army  prepared  to  place  an 
advance  team  at  the  site,  it  also  pre- 
pared to  request  the  first  construction 
funds:  $7.3  million.  Because  these  funds 
were  previously  budgeted,  the  Army 
needed  only  approval  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees' Subcommittees  on  Military 
Construction  to  reprogram  them.  On 
September  21  of  last  year,  the  House 
Subcommittee  disapproved  the  request, 
but  at  Helen  Meyner's  urging,  the  sub- 
committee reconvened  the  next  day  and 
reversed  its  vote. 

Finally,  after  opponents  of  Picatinny 
made  one  last  effort  to  halt  the  funding, 
the  Senate  also  approved  the  request. 

The  Army  can  now  begin  building  a 
bigger  and  better  Picatinny.  More  than 
l.OOC  new  jobs  and  $20  million  will  be 
included  on  the  Picatinny  payroll  and 
millions  of  dollars  more  will  be  gener- 
ated in  economic  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  Represent- 
ative Meyner  deserves  recognition  for 
her  efforts  in  the  fight  for  Picatinny. 
She  was  there  from  the  beginning  and 
she  followed  through  until  the  job  was 
done. 

Tills  record  of  haid  worK  and  tenacity 
is  typical  of  Helen  Meyner's  service  in 
the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  the  people 
of  New  Jersey's  13th  Congressionad  Dis- 
trict are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
quality  representation  in  the  House. 


MEXICO  LOSING  WAR  TO  HALT 
HEROIN  FLOW 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction 
in  the  United  States  has  reached  critical 
proportions.  Unfortunately,  thus  far  the 
efforts  being  made  to  combat  this  grow- 
ing menace  have  been  less  than  success- 
ful. 

Elias  Castillo  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
has  written  an  outstanding  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  difficulties  being  faced  by 
the  Mexican  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  opium  and  heroin  from  poppies.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
articles  most  informative,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  the  series  with  you  today. 
The  articles  follow: 

Mexico  Losing  War  to  Halt  Heroin  Flow 
(By  Ellas  Castillo) 

Mexico  City. — Across  the  vast  Sierra  Madre 
of  Mexico,  heroin  has  become  the  brown  gold 
of  this  country's  underworld. 

To  American  taxpayers  It  means  a  stagger- 
ing $13  billion  in  annual  social  and  law  en- 
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forcement  costs  as  "Mexican  brown,"  seUing 
at  $1,400  an  ounce  or  ten  times  the  price  ol 
gold,  streams  into  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico,  outlaws  have  seized  virtual  coa- 
trol  of  isolated  mountain  areas  where  poppy 
fields  feeding  the  opium  and  heroin  Industry 
thrive.  The  drugs  are  poppy  derivatives. 

Mexican  officials  state  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  wipe  out  narcotics  gangs  that  are  un- 
precedented in  their  viciousness. 

Yet  they  warn  that  because  of  a  widespread 
and  tightly  linked  underworld,  Americans 
cannot  expect  quick  relief  from  a  soaring 
crime  wave  that  has  swept  U.S.  cities — half  of 
It  committed  by  heroin  addicts. 

The  south  of  the  border  country,  limping 
on  a  crippled  economy  and  burdened  by  a 
growing  population,  simply  cannot  afford  to 
spend  large  amounts  on  a  heroin  eradication 
program,  its  officials  privately  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  poured 
nearly  $39  million  into  Mexico  since  1970  in 
an  effort  to  stop  opium  production — an 
amount  that  some  U.S.  officials  now  concede 
may  have  simply  been  wasted. 

Yet.  the  combined  U.S. -Mexico  effort  is 
continuing  with  added  support  from  Mexican 
President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo. 

The  narcotics  war  is  being  led  by  Mexico's 
Piocuraduria  General  de  Justicla  (Depart- 
ment of  Justice)  located  in  a  grimly  gray 
14-story  building  in  this  city. 

Its  top  floor  is  reserved  for  Mexico's  major 
law  enforcement  official.  Oscar  Flores. 

In  an  exclusive  Interview,  Flores  was 
asked  whether  the  present  heroin  eradica- 
tion program  will  end  Mexico's  heroin  pro- 
duction. 

"What  a  question  to  ask,"  he  snapped. 
"Has  any  country  ever  completely  wiped  out 
the  poppy?" 

The  American  public,  Flores  stressed, 
"must  realize  that  Mexico  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  crush  heroin  prodviction.  Our 
goal  is  100  per  cent  destruction  of  the  fields." 

Flores  shuffled  through  a  folder  on  his 
spacious  desk  and  displayed  a  sheet  of  fig- 
ures: "Look,  since  January  of  this  year,  we've 
destroyed  8,260  plantios  (fields)  of  poppy. 
That's  just  since  the  beginning  of  this  year." 

U.S.  officials  contend  that  whatever's  being 
done,  it's  probably  not  enough. 

If  the  flow  of  heroin  is  to  be  stopped,  one 
highly  placed  Washington  source  said,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  must  launch  a 
"big  bang"  campaign  that  would  include  eas- 
ing poverty  among  Mexico's  poor  and  ending 
the  lure  of  easy  money  found  in  narcotics 
trafficking. 

Linked  to  that  would  be  a  major  push 
against  the  millionaire  drug  dealers  who  now 
live  in  lavish  Mexican  mansions  surrounded 
by  huge  walls  and  guarded  day  and  night  by 
"plstoleros,"  some  of  them  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns. 

Despite  what  the  U.S.  official  believes  is 
a  sincere  effort  by  Mexico  to  destroy  the 
poppy  fields,  he  says  Mexico  is  facing  a  near 
Impossible  task. 

The  .source,  who  declined  to  be  Identified 
because  of  his  sensitive  government  position, 
said  Mexico's  economic  problems  prevent  it 
from  launching  a  campaign  that  would 
stretch  along  Its  entire  West  Coast  where 
opium  fields  have  been  discovered. 

Instead,  Mexican  officials — with  U.S.  aid — 
are  relying  on  task  i'orces  of  federal  agents 
and  soldiers,  equipped  with  helicopters,  to 
move  into  the  areas  where  the  popples  grow. 
The  groups  spray  the  fields  with  an  herbicide, 
attempt  to  make  arrests  If  the  cultivators 
can  be  found,  then  move  on  to  the  next 
location. 

"This  Is  a  permanent  fight. . . .  We  are  try- 
ing new  techniques,  but  it  Is  difficult.  Our 
teams  will  find  one  piece  of  the  opium  pro- 
duction line,  then  when  they  get  through 
with  that  they  find  that  another  has  sud- 
denly popped  up,"  Flores  states. 

The  attorney  general's  statements  echo 
those  of  many  Mexican  officials  who  realize 
they  are  facing  severe  geographical,  economic 
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and  social  obstacles.  Including  corruption. 
In  their  anti-heroin   campaign. 

The  opium  production  problem  in  Mexico, 
and  its  effect  on  U.S.  crime,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  one  American  agent  as  so  vast  "It 
is  Incomprehensible  to  the  American  public." 

So  far,  opium  poppy  fields  have  been  aer- 
ially detected  in  11  of  Mexico's  29  states — or 
nearly  half  of  the  country.  Much  of  those 
states'  land  Is  In  Mexico's  rugged,  dangerous 
and  almost  impenetrable  Sierra  Madre  range. 

It  is  a  region  where  Mexican  soldiers  on 
foot  must  use  climbing  ropes  to  reach  the 
thousands  of  opiiun  fields  that  have  been 
aerially  detected  in  those  regions. 

Together,  the  H  states  cover  a  total  of 
349,804  square  miles  or  an  area  roughly  equal 
to  that  of  the  combined  states  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

The  11  States  are  Chiapas.  Chihuahua. 
Nayarit,  Durango,  Slnaloa,  Zacatecas.  Jalisco. 
Michoacan,  Oaxaca.  Guerrero  and  Colima. 
T"he  vegetation  ranges  from  dry  brittle  brush 
and  cactus  In  Mexico's  northwest  to  lush 
tropical  vegetation  In  the  south. 

Sources  have  said  Mexico's  tactic  of  de- 
stroying fields,  then  moving  on  to  another 
poppy  area  isn't  working  because  as  soon  as 
the  anti-heroin  forces  leave,  the  opium  fields 
are  usually  quickly  replanted. 

The  same  Washington  source  who  believes 
a  "big  bang"  campaign  is  needed,  bluntly 
states  this  year's  anti-heroin  campaign  "Is 
not  going  to  do  the  job." 

He  criticized  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  for  its  "cops  and  robbers" 
attitude  toward  what  he  described  as  an  ex- 
tremely complex  problem. 

The  official  said  the  DEA  believes  simple 
destruction  of  poppy  fields  and  arrest  of  ring 
leaders  will  stop  the  heroin  production  and 
trafficking. 

"They  ve  been  doing  that  for  20  years  and 
it  hasn't  worked.  They  (DEA  agents)  make  a 
big  arre.st,  announce  it  and  a  few  days  later 
it's  business  as  usual  for  the  drug  rings. 
Someone  always  fills  the  vacuum,"  the  official 
said. 

Mexico's  heroin  production  is  awesome 
and  traditional  law  enforcement  tactics,  he 
stressed,  are  not  going  to  stop  it. 

What  is  needed,  the  official  believes,  is  a 
full  commitment  by  both  President  Carter 
and  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  to 
launch  a  vast  economic,  social  and  political 
program  linked  to  an  intense  law  enforce- 
ment drive  against  the  production  of  heroin. 

The  program  would  stress  agricultural,  ed- 
ucational and  financial  aid  for  those  areas 
where  opium  poppies  are  being  produced. 
"If  the  peasants  and  Indians  can  be  shown 
they  can  grow  traditional  crops  and  main- 
tain a  comfortable  living,  then  maybe  they 
won't  rL<^k  arrest  by  growing  opium  popples." 
the  official  said. 

Mexico,  to  some  extent,  is  moving  in  that 
direction;  however,  because  of  its  limited  re- 
sources and  other  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems, it  has  not  been  successful  In  fully 
convincing  many  mountain  families  to  shun 
opium  popples. 

Nor  has  the  country  been  able  to  offer  them 
a  substitute  crop  to  lure  them  from  the 
popples  which,  while  risky  to  grow,  have 
meant  an  end  to  poverty  for  many  peasants. 

Unless  that  Is  done,  the  U.S.  official  be- 
lieves, American  taxpayers  will  continue  to 
be  permanently  burdened  by  the  expensive 
antidrug  program  here. 

"W^e're  spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  nothing."  he  emphasized. 

The  money  Includes  an  annual  $160  million 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration with  Its  more  than  2,000  agents. 
Almost  the  entire  effort  of  this  agency  Is 
aimed  at  cutting  the  flow  of  heroin. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  provides 
$35  million  in  aid  annually  to  countries  such 
as  Mexico  to  help  them  finance  antl-narcotlcs 
operations. 

Heroin,  for  most  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies,  has  become  the  number  one  nar- 
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cotics  target  as  states  have 
penalties  on  the  use  of  marlj 

An  official  of  the  Narcotics 
of   the   U.S.   Embassy    here. 
1970,  the  United  States  has 
antl-narcotlcs  effort  with  $3M 

That   aid    has   provided    b 
aircraft,  training  and  aerial 
equipment,  including  a  private 
for  the  previous  director  of 
heroin  program. 

The  Jet  aircraft,  an  $845,00OjCesna  Citation, 
was  provided  for  the  use  oi  Dr.  Alejandro 
Gertz  Manero,  who  served  In  he  admlnlstra 
tlon  of  former  President  Luis  Echeverrla,  and 
said  the  aircraft  would  allou  him  to  more 
adequately  supervise  field  operations. 
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Dope  War  Odds,   1, 
(By  Ellas  Casting 

CuLiACAN,  Mexico. — '•This 
no  mistake  about  it." 

With   those   words,   Carlos 
Mexican   assistant  attorney 
huge  wall  map  of  Mexico's 
of    Slnaloa.    The    map    brls 
colored  pins,  each  representlni ; 
of  heroin  producing  opium  p 

The  room  in  which  he  stand! 
center  from  which  Garzo 
eral  agents  and  14  aircraft 
Slnaloa's  15.000  thriving 

It  is  not  an  easy  Job  and  is 
almost  monumental  task 
ranked  as  one  of  the  worlds 
of  illicit  heroin. 

Mexican   and   U.S.   officials 
cent   of    that   production    is 
rugged     mountains     surround 
Slnaloa's  state  capital. 

The  mountains  make   Ideal 
for    the    poppy    fields    growing 
ravines,  steep  mountainsides. 

Even  as  the  anti-heroin 
trates  on  Sinaloa.  Mexican 
poppy    fields    may    spring    up 
Mexico    to    replace    those 
country's  northern  sectors 

Besides      facing      geographical 
Mexican    federal    officials    are 
help  from  remote  and 
who  cultivate  the  mountain 
under   questioning   deny   any 
poppy  fields  that  sometimes 
half  mile  from  their  homes, 
state. 

Cullacan,   capital   of  Sinaloi 
the  underworld  center  in  Mexii 
esslng  and  eventual  shipment 
the  U.S. 

It  Is  also  the  home  base 
Quln^ero    and    La    Farga 
identified  by  the  Mexican 
kingpins     of     heroin 
agents  report  the  faml'lies  hate 
U.S.  dollars  stashed  in  bank 

Critics  of  the  government  , 
said  the  eradication  effort  will 
until  Mexico's  various  famillei 
the  narcotic  production  ar 
Mexican  officials  respond  it 
difficult,  because  of  the  gangs' 
measures,  to  Infiltrate  agents 
families. 

Two  undercover  agents  here 
ambushed  in  the  center  of  th 
town  area.  Gunmen  ripped  th^m 
machlneguns   and   shotguns 
a  pickup  truck  waiting  for  a 
change.  The  dead  pair 
aged   to  single   out  members 
city's  many  narcotics  rings. 

One   example    of    the 
large-scale    drug    smuggling 
Jan.    14   when   Mexican   offlci 
seized  a  private  aircraft 
of   cocaine    and    U    pounds 
agents  called  it  the  biggest 
the    West   Coast    and    estlmat^l 
street  value  at  $73  million. 
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All  of  the  three  men  arrested  were  from 
Cullacan. 

Early  this  year,  a  condition  similar  to 
martial  law  existed  In  Cullacan  where  the 
homicide  rate  was  almost  two  per  day.  Most 
of  the  deaths  were  linked  to  the  narcotics 
trafficking  and  production. 

Now,  police  cars  on  patrol  each  carry  three 
officers,  armed  with  automatic  weapons  to 
guard  against  ambushes.  It  also  Is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  truckloads  of  hel- 
meted  soldiers  moving  through  city  streets. 
With  such  actions.  Agullar  Garza's  descrip- 
tion of  the  antiheroin  drive  as  a  "war." 
appears  to  be  accurate.  During  an  interview 
with  the  federal  official  at  his  headquarters, 
about  25  Mexican  federal  agents,  each  carry- 
ing a  powerful  AR15  rifle,  boarded  two  small, 
unmarked  trucks  and  sped  away  on  a  night- 
time narcotics  raid. 

The  arrests  in  Tijuana  and  the  Intensity  of 
law  enforcement  efforts  in  Slnaloa  are  ex- 
amples of  the  wide-ranging  U.S. -Mexico  pro- 
gram aimed  at  crushing  the  narcotics  smug- 
gling by  simultaneously  striking  at  smugglers 
and  destroying  the  source  of  heroin. 

The  program's  critics  maintain  It  is  too 
little,  too  late.  U.S.  State  Department  official 
Donald  C.  Johnson  wrote  In  late  1975  that 
the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  eradication  program  "will  be  no  more 
successful  than  it  is  at  home — a  series  of 
costly  and  Inconclusive  skirmishes  in  which 
the  principal  casualty  Is  the  U.S.  taxpayer." 
Johnson's  statement  was  published  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Journal  and  stressed  that  the 
eradication  program  will  only  drive  up  the 
price  of  heroin,  forcing  addicts  to  commit 
more  crimes  to  support  their  habits. 

The  DEA  in  Washington,  maintains  the 
present  strategy  will  prove  its  critics  wrong 
and  that  already  the  purity  of  heroin  is  di- 
minishing while  the  price  Is  rising — a  state- 
ment that  partially  agrees  with  Johnson's 
thinking. 

Meanwhile,  the  project  has  Included  the 
use  of  spray  equipped  helicopters  in  a  strat- 
egy that  Is  similar  to  that  used  by  helicopter 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

To  accomplish  that  Job,  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment has  sent  a  task  force  of  2.300  soltllers 
and  agents  into  Slnaloa.  The  program  is 
dubbed  "Operation  Condor."  The  same  plan, 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Is  underway  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico  where  opium  has  been  discovered. 
Agullar  Garza  directs  his  men  out  of  a 
small,  whitewashed  stucco  building  guarded 
by  combat  equipped  Mexican  soldiers.  Two- 
way  radios  and  telephones,  providing  him 
with  Instant  communication  to  agents  In  the 
field  or  Mexico  City,  are  placed  throughout 
the  structure. 

In  a  small  yard  the  agents'  sleek,  fast,  late 
model  American  cars  are  parked  under  the 
guard  of  burly  Mexican  officers. 

Standing  at  the  map  in  the  strategy  room, 
Agullar  Garza,  clad  in  a  leisure  suit,  points 
out  advance  bases  from  which  teams  of  heli- 
copters are  daily  flying  out  to  seek  and 
destroy  the  illicit  poppy  fields. 

The  opeiation  involves  expensive  Bell  206 
and  212  helicopters,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Vietnam.  Spotter  reconnaissance  aircraft, 
sometimes  flown  by  U.S.  DEA  agents,  are 
sent  out  each  morning.  They  return  with 
aerial  photographs  that  are  quickly  scanned 
When  opium  poppy  fields  are  pinpointed, 
two  helicopters,  one  loaded  with  11  armed 
soldiers  and  agents,  the  other  carrying  a 
herbicide  called  "Gramoxene"  are  sent  to  the 
area  where  the  fields  have  been  discovered. 
While  the  helicopter  carrying  the  herbicide 
swoops  low  over  the  field  to  spray  it,  the 
other  hovers  above  to  guard  against  sniper 
fire. 

Occasionally  the  helicopter  carrying  sol- 
diers and  agents  will  land  and  question  vil- 
lagers near  the  fields.  Nine  times  out  of  10, 
the  agents  state,  the  villagers  will  claim  to 
know  nothing  about  the  fields. 
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When  the  helicopters  leave,  the  men  in  the 
village,  Agullar  Garza  says,  will  return  to 
salvage  what  they  can  of  the  precious  opium 
poppv  that  promises  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
extreme  poverty  in  which  they  exist.  They  can 
sell  a  kilogram  of  raw  opium  for  $2,400, 
Dealers  who  transform  the  opium  into  heroin 
will  later  sell  it  for  $1,400  an  ounce. 

According  to  a  DEA  report,  it  takes  eight 
kilograms  of  opium  or  16  pounds,  to  make 
one  kilo,  or  2  pounds,  of  heroin. 

The  young  assistant  attorney  general  Is 
confident  his  sector  will  destroy  the  poppy 
fields  before  April  when  the  popples  reach  the 
harvesting  stage.  Each  day,  he  claims,  hell- 
copters  are  spraying  600  fields  to  reach  that 
goal.  "If  we  don't  do  It,"  warns  Agullar.  "we 
have  lost  the  war." 

Agullar  Garza  does  not  have  the  manpower 
or  equipment  available  to  launch  an  attack 
that  would  simultaneously  destroy  all  the 
poppy  fields. 

Instead,  the  fields  are  being  destroyed  as 
they  reach  maturity,  with  young  fields  being 
Ignored  In  favor  of  older  planted  poppies. 

Mexico's  Opium  Assault:  Poppy  Field  Raids 
Roar  Off  at  Dawn 

(By  Ellas  Castillo) 
CuLiACAV,  Mexico. — Each  day  the  raids 
start  at  dawn.  Mexican  Department  of  Jus- 
tice helicopters  at  CuUacan's  airport  whine 
then  explode  into  life  as  they  begin  another 
day  of  search  and  destroy  operations  aimed 
at  illegal  opium  poppy  fields. 

Helicopter  pilots,  with  .45  automatic  pistols 
swinging  from  their  hips,  lift  the  machines 
carrying  heavily  armed  soldiers  and  federal 
agents  for  the  day's  work  In  the  rugged 
Sinaloa  Sierra  Madre  mountains. 

Within  a  half-hour  they  will  be  swooping 
over  the  small  bright  green  patches  of  care- 
fully cultivated  opium  poppy  fields,  provid- 
ing armed  cover  for  smaller  helicopters  that 
will  spray  the  plants  with  a  powerful  herbi- 
cide. 

On  the  ground,  at  strategic  advance  bases, 
Mexican  soldiers,  armed  with  Belgium-made 
7.62  automatic  rifles  swing  aboard  trucks 
to  sweep  through  Isolated  mountain  villages 
in  their  search  for  caches  of  raw  opium  and 
heroin  processing  laboratories. 

"Here,  there  are  no  holidays  or  week- 
ends. We  will  work  365  days  a  year  trying 
to  destroy  these  damned  fields."  say  Mexi- 
can Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Carlos  Agullar  Garza. 
26,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  heroin  eradica- 
tion program.  In  this  section  of  Mexico. 

A  team  of  U.S.  newsmen,  including  a  Mer- 
cury reporter,  were  allowed  to  accompany 
one  of  the  raids  recently  to  get  a  close  look 
at  how  such  operations  are  conducted. 

The  day  before  the  raid,  a  reconnaissance 
plane  had  spotted  a  cluster  of  10  poppy  fields 
near  the  Isolated  village  of  Bacubirlto.  north- 
east of  Cullacan. 

Two  helicopters,  one  loaded  with  herbicide, 
the  other  with  newsmen  and  guards  were 
sent  to  destroy  the  fields. 

The  helicopter  carrying  the  newsmen  also 
had  as  a  passenger.  Manuel  Arreguln  Perez, 
chief  of  the  73  Mexican  federal  agents  in 
Slnaloa.  He  jjointed  out  at  least  five  more 
opium  fields  spotted  from  the  helicopter  as 
It  flew  to  the  target  area.  None  were  ready 
for  harvesting  so  did  not  require  immediate 
destruction,  Arreguln  Perez  said. 

From  the  air.  the  opium  fields,  ranging  In 
size  from  a  half-acre  to  the  size  of  a  large 
living  room,  are  small  bright  green  patches 
in  an  otherwise  arid  sea  of  grayish  green 
brush. 

Arriving  at  the  fields  to  be  destroyed,  the 
larger  helicopter  swooped  low  over  the  gul- 
lies and  ravines  hoping  to  fiush  out  any 
opium  growers  hiding  in  the  bush. 

Sensing  no  threat,  the  helicopter  pilot 
landed  at  a  clearing  next  to  one  of  the  poppy 
fields.  As  it  touched  down  helicopter  guards, 
one  carrying  an  Uzi  machine  gun  the  other 
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an  Ml  6  rifle,  sprang  from  their  seats  to  guard 
the  landing  perimeter  as  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers stepped  out. 

About  50  yards  away,  the  poppy  field, 
dotted  with  bright  red  flowers,  was  nestled 
against  a  gently  sloping  hillside.  Whoever 
cultivated  it  had  piled  branches  around  the 
border  to  keep  out  wild  animals. 

The  two  guards  leaped  over  the  rickety 
fence  and  began  thrashing  the  tallest  stems 
with  sticks.  Minutes  later  the  helicopter  in 
which  they  had  ridden  hovered  over  the  field. 
Five  soldiers,  picked  up  on  a  second  trip, 
leaped  onto  the  field  and  completed  cutting 
the  stems. 

They  were  followed  by  the  spraying  heli- 
copter which  made  three  passes  over  the  tiny 
field,  leaving  behind  the  herbicide  that 
would  kill  the  opium  plants  within  48  hours.' 

The  herbicide  is  so  effective  it  cannot  be 
washed  off  and  will  not  damage  the  soil  or 
nearby  vegetation  that  has  a  different  leaf 
structure   from   that  of  opium   plants. 

On  the  return  flight,  Arreguln  Perez  had 
the  pilot  fly  over  one  of  the  mountain  vil- 
lages. "We'll  fly  over  it,  but  we  won't  land 
because  we  don't  have  enough  protection. 
There  are  areas  in  these  mountains  where 
It's  too  dangerous  to  enter  without  enough 
men,"  he  said. 

As  the  helicopter  made  a  high  and  quick 
turn  over  the  village,  a  lone  woman  stood  at 
the  doorway  of  a  small  adobe  shack.  She  used 
her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  as  she  peered  at 
the  helicopter. 

No  other  person  could  be  seen. 

"It's  always  like  that.  Only  women  and 
children,"  yells  Arreguln  Perez  over  the  din 
of  the  helicopter  engine.  "It's  very  difficxjlt 
trying  to  find  out  who  is  growing  the  poppies. 
All  we  can  do  is  destroy  them." 

Earlier  the  same  day,  Mexican  soldiers  had 
seized  11  tons  of  marijuana  loaded  onto  three 
trucks.  The  drivers,  who  each  were  paid 
10,000  pesos  or  $500  U.S.  dollars,  had  been 
told  by  their  "employer"  they  wo'Od  have  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  a  rendezvous  point 
where  the  marijuana  was  to  be  transferred 
to  another  convoy  of  vehicles. 

The  marijuana,  pressed  Into  two  pound 
bricks,  wrapped  In  oiled  paper  sealed  with 
tape  and  placed  in  large  nylon  sacks,  made  a 
mound  10  feet  high. 

The  same  army  unit  that  had  discovered 
the  trucks  also  displayed  over  1,000  rifles  and 
pistols  seized  during  a  20-day  sweep  of  vil- 
lages in  a  section  of  the  Sinaloa  mountains. 

Mexican  Oen  Jose  Hernandez  Toledo,  in 
charge  of  the  troops,  stres.sed  "there  are 
twice  that  many  weapons  still  in  the  hills. 
There  are  enough  guns  to  start  a  revolution." 

Many  of  the  guns  are  used  by  opium  grow- 
ers and  opium  buyers,  called  "gomeros."  to 
protect  their  cargo  from  raids  by  rival  gangs. 

Hernandez  Toledo,  whose  soldiers  have 
come  under  criticism  for  alleged  mistreat- 
ment of  villagers  during  mountain  searches, 
said  "the  army  will  not  mistreat  anyone. 
Those  are  stories  made  up  to  keep  people 
from  cooperating  with  us.  Our  mission  Is  to 
destroy  drugs." 

Whether  Mexico  can  accomplish  that  goal 
remains  to  be  seen.  Its  government  and  the 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  are  confident  the  search  and  destroy 
method  will  reduce  the  heroin  to  "tolerable 
levels." 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  State  Depart, 
ment  in  Washington  believes  US.  heroin  ad- 
dicts will  start  feeling  the  pinch  from  the 
reduction  of  heroin  within  months. 

However,  he  adds,  it  may  be  as  much  as 
two  years  before  the  full  effects  of  the  eradi- 
cation program,  if  it  is  successful,  can  be  felt. 

He  cited  Turkey  as  one  example  In  which 
the  government  there,  with  the  U.S.  aid, 
eliminated  Illegal  opium  production.  It  was 
two  years  before  secret  stockpiles  of  opium 
gum  were  used  up  after  the  eradication  pro- 
gram in  that  country  ended. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Turkish  project  was  launched  in  the 
late  60s  and  early  70s  and  turned  that  coun- 
try's opium  fields  Into  the  source  of  govern- 
ment-controlled morphine  production  that 
is  used  by  hospitals  throughout  the  world. 

What  worries  officials  In  both  countries  Is 
that  if  a  stockpile  of  heroin  exists  In  Mexico 
there  may  be  enough  of  the  drug  to  carry 
over  the  narcotics  kingpins  until  they  can 
establish  heroin  connections  with  other 
opium  producing  countries  such  as  Burma. 

Should  the  Mexican  eradication  program 
fail,  there  are  enough  critics  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  DEA  who  will  charge 
that  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  have 
been  spent  on  a  more  widespread  project 
that  would  have  ended  Mexico's  heroin  pro- 
duction once  and  for  all. 

The  White  House,  through  a  DEA  spokes- 
man, has  said  President  Carter  plans  no 
immediate  change  in  the  present  U.S-Mexico 
effort. 


EDGAR   INTRODUCES   PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION   BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  Nation's  public  transporta- 
tion program,  the  94th  Congress  failed 
to  enact  an  important  measure  amend- 
ing the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964:  H.R.  3155,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman James  Howard,  and  S.  662,  the 
Senate  version  introduced  by  Senator 
Harrison  Williams.  This  legislation 
would  have  smoothed  the  administration 
of  public  transportation  programs,  and 
strengthened  the  section  of  the  1964  act 
dealing  with  the  transportation  of  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons. 

Early  this  year.  Senator  'Williams 
gave  new  life  to  the  provisions  of  S.  662 
by  introducing  new  S.  208.  the  National 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1977.  This  measure  combines  S.  662  with 
new  amendments  increasing  and  extend- 
ing authorizations  for  various  public 
transportation  assistance  progiams. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a 
House  bill  paralleling  S.  208.  This  bill 
incorporates  most  of  the  provisions  of  old 
H.R.  3155  into  a  new  measure  that  also 
will  provide  new  authorizations  for  the 
"section  3"  and  "section  5"  transit  as- 
sistance programs.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  differs  from  S.  208  in  that  it  does 
not  extend  transit  programs  through  fis- 
cal year  1982,  but  rather  provides  transit 
programs  with  new  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal years  1978.  1979,  and  1980  only.  While 
I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  and  indeed 
important  for  us  to  increase  transit  as- 
sistance at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  extending  current  programs 
past  fiscal  year  1980  should  be  debated  as 
part  of  a  more  comprehensive  surface 
transportation  act  that  will  hopefully  be 
developed  by  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration during  the  next  2  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  Mr.  Howard, 
has  indicated  his  willingness  to  tackle 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  sur- 
face transportation  measure  during  this 
Congress,  and  as  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee I  do  not  wish  to  constrict  our 
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options  in  designing  a  long-range  trans- 
portation policy  for  the  1980's. 

The  bill  I  introduce,  then,  is  a  short- 
range  "quick  fix"  of  our  public  transpor- 
tation program,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
H.R.  3155. 1  urge  prompt  hearings  on  this 
or  similar  measures,  and  invite  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  and  others  inter- 
ested in  public  transportation. 


A  75TH  BIRTHDAY  S.A.LUTE  TO 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  music- 
lovers  around  the  world  have  for  many 
years  delighted  in  the  unique  and  beau- 
tiful vocal  talents  of  Marian  Anderson, 
hailed  by  many  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
contralto  and  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est singers  of  our  century. 

Miss  Anderson's  career  spans  nearly 
five  decades  with  performances  on  four 
continents.  Her  accomplishments  in  the 
world  of  music  are  a  tribute  to  her  not 
only  as  a  woman  but  as  a  black  who 
brought  to  her  people  and  her  country 
a  strong  sense  of  pride  in  her  achieve- 
ments. 

Miss  Anderson's  natural  and  superb 
talent  for  singing  led  her  to  become  the 
first  black  to  sing  with  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  1945.  Cei'tainly  in  a  time 
when  racial  discrimination  was  openly 
practiced  throughout  our  Nation,  this 
achievement  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  the  struggle  for  black  peo- 
ple to  attain  recognition,  respect,  and 
equality  in  their  many  fields  of  en- 
deavors. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  Congress 
is  preparing  for  Miss  Anderson  a  special 
gold  medal  that  has  been  previously 
awarded  to  Americans  exhibiting  out- 
standing achievements  in  the  fields  of 
arts  and  .sciences,  entertainment,  and 
others.  Miss  Anderson  is  to  be  praised 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  75th  birthday 
last  February  27.  She  has  given  much 
to  the  world  of  music  and  to  those  of  us 
who  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  music. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Virgin  Lslands  Daily  News  com- 
memorating the  75ih  birthday  of  Marian 
Anderson.  The  article  follows: 
75th  Birthday  Salute  For  Marian  Anderson 

All  Americans,  black  or  white,  can  take 
great  pride  in  Marian  Anderson  a.s  a  national 
treasure. 

The  world-famous  contralto  will  be  saluted 
on  her  75th  birthday.  Feb.  27,  at  Carnegie 
Hall  with  a  benefit  concert  sponsored  by 
Young  Audiences,  a  nonprofit  organization 
devoted  to  introducing  millions  of  young 
people  each  year  to  classical  music,  theater 
and  dance. 

Featured  in  the  concert  will  be  Leontyne 
Price,  Clamma  Dale  and  Shirley  Verrett.  Miss 
Anderson,  who  has  been  In  poor  health.  Is 
expected  to  come  for  the  salute  and  will 
be  Joined  in  her  box  by  First  Lady  Rosalynn 
Carter. 

In  a  career  spanning  more  than  30-year8, 
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PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 
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ON  AMENDING  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 


March  10,  1977 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  in  his  closing  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  383.  creating  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Ethics,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  reso/ted  to 
an  ad  hominem  attack  on  me  by  referring 
to  "carp"  and  "personal  interest"  and 
not  knowing  the  rules.  I  will  not  dignify 
the  former  two  attacks  by  commenting, 
but  had  he  yielded  to  me  for  response, 
as  is  the  longstanding  tradition  in  this 
body  when  a  Member's  name  is  men- 
tioned, I  would  have  addressed  myself  to 
the  latter  charge  and  the  implication 
that,  had  I  been  familiar  with  the  House 
rules,  I  would  not  have  protested  or  chal- 
lenged the  no-amendment  procedure  un- 
der which  House  Resolution  383  was 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  once  during  my  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution  383  did  I 
charge  that  House  Resolution  383  was 
being  considered  under  a  procedure 
which  was  inconsistent  with,  contrary  to, 
or  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
While  I  may  not  be  the  expert  on  House 
rules  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
certainly  is,  I  think  I  have  been  on  the 
Rules  Committee  long  enough  now  to  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  does  have 
authority  under  clause  4  of  rule  XI  to 
report  matters  of  original  jurisdiction  as 
privileged.  I  never  questioned  that  right 
nor  was  that  ever  the  real  issue.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  certainly  fa- 
miliar enough  with  our  rules  to  know 
that  we  also  could  have  reported  House 
Resolution  383  under  an  open  rule  or  a 
rule  for  its  consideration  in  the  House,  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  thus  per- 
mitting amendments  to  be  offered.  To 
somehow  imply  that  such  a  rule  would 
have  been  impossible  under  our  rules,  or 
at  least  highly  unusual  or  unprecedented, 
is  to  totally  misrepresent  our  rules  and 
precedents  and  mislead  the  Members. 

While  the  gentleman's  memory  may  be 
faulty,  the  fact  is  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  granted  open  rules  on  four  of 
the  nine  resolutions  it  has  reported  in 
the  94th  and  95th  Congresses  creating  se- 
lect committees.  While  we  did  not  have 
to  report  any  rules  on  those  resolutions, 
we  did  so  because  we  realized  that  they 
involved  some  controversy  and  Members 
just  might  want  to  offer  amendments  to 
those  resolutions. 

That  is  all  I  was  asking  on  House  Reso- 
lution 383  when  the  amendments  which 
I  offered  during  markup  in  the  Rules 
Committee  were  rejected.  Had  we  fol- 
lowed our  usual  custom  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  granting  an  open  rule  on  a 
select  committee  resolution  to  which 
Members  wished  to  offer  serious  amend- 
ments, then  we  could  have  avoided  the 
time-consuming  and  heated  discussion 
over  the  procedural  constraints,  and  the 
House  would  have  had  the  chance  to 
freely  work  its  will  on  the  substantive 


aspects  of  House  Resolution  383  through 
the  amendment  process. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  made  against 
our  effort,  the  amendment  process  is  not 
a  partisan  minority  plot.  It  is  simply  a 
democratic  legislative  practice  to  permit 
all  Members,  of  both  parties,  to  fully 
participate  in  and  contribute  to  the  for- 
mulation of  important  measures.  To 
somehow  imply  that  amendments  are 
synonymous  with  minority  partisan 
domination  of  the  process  is  to  ignore  the 
two-thirds  majority  party  control  of  this 
body.  How  can  the  majority  leadership 
possibly  fear  amendments  offered  from 
the  minority  side  unless  it  is  uncertain  of 
its  own  case  or  its  own  membership? 

Certainly,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
{jurely  partisan  amendments  offered 
from  the  minority  side.  And  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  number  of  Democrats  of  all 
ideological  persuasions  voted  against  the 
previous  question  on  House  Resolution 
383  is  proof  that  something  other  than 
partisanship  was  involved  here.  What 
really  was  at  issue  here  was  openness 
and  whether  we  will  continue  to  be  rub- 
berstamps  of  the  leadership  and  our  com- 
mittees, or  whether  we  will  insist  on 
exercising  our  independent  judgment  on 
the  House  floor. 

Mr,  Speaker,  to  put  to  rest  the  bugaboo 
that  open  rules  on  resolutions  creating 
select  committees  are  somehow  contrary 
to  our  rules,  customs,  precedents,  and 
practices,  I  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
insert  a  complete  list  of  all  resolutions 
reported  from  the  Rules  Committee  in 
this  and  the  last  Congress  creating  such 
select  committees,  including  a  record  of 
those  on  which  open  rules  were  granted: 
Select  Committees  Created  bt  the  House 
ninety-fourth  congress 

(1)  Select  Commltee  on  Intelligence  (H. 
Res.  138) ,  adopted  February  19,  1975,  286-120. 
Rule  (H.  Res.  174),  open,  one  hour  of  debate, 
reported  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  adopted 
by  voice  vote. 

(2)  Select  Committee  on  Missing  In  Action 
(H.  Res.  335).  adopted  September  11.  1975, 
394-3.  Rule  (H.  Res.  705),  consider  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
reported  by  Mr.  Moakley,  adopted  by  voice 
vote. 

(3)  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (H. 
Res.  591),  adopted  July  17,  1975,  voice  vote. 
Rule  (H.  Res.  596) ,  open,  two  hours  of  debate, 
reported  by  Mr.  Boiling,  adopted  by  voice 
vote. 

(4)  Select  Committee  on  Professional 
Sports  (H.  Res.  1186),  adopted  May  18,  1976, 
voice  vote. 

(5)  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Control 
&  Abuse  (H.  Res.  1350),  adopted  July  29, 
1976,  361-10. 

(6)  Select  Committee  on  A.ssassinatlons 
(H.  Res.  1540),  adopted  September  17.  1976, 
280-65. 

NINETY-FIFTH    CONGRESS 

( 1 )  Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
(H.  Res.  222),  adopted  February  2.  1977,  237- 
164.  Rule  (H.  Res,  230),  consideration  In 
Hou.se  as  In  Committee  of  Whole,  reported 
by  Mr.  Boiling,  adopted  265-145. 

(2)  Select  Committee  on  Professional 
Sports  (H.  Res.  Ill),  rejected  March  7,  1977, 
75-271. 

(3)  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  (H.  Res. 
383).  adopted  March  9.  1977.  410-1. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TOTALS,   94TH  AND  95TH 
CONGRESSES 

(1)  Resolutions  Creating — 9:  (a)  adopted — 
8;  (b)  defeated— 1. 
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(2)  Open  Rules — 4:    (a)   adopted — 4;    (b) 
defeated — 0. 

(3)  No  Rule — 5:   (a)  adopted — 4;   (b)  de- 
feated—1. 


SURPLUS  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR 
LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  make 
it  easier  to  use  certain  Federal  surplus 
real  property  for  local  economic  develop- 
ment. When  the  Government  closes  a  fa- 
cility or  base,  local  employment  often 
drops  and  the  economy  suffers.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  sell  or  lease  surplus  real  prop- 
erty resulting  from  the  shutdown  to  local 
government  at  50  percent  of  estimated 
fair  market  value.  To  get  the  discount, 
the  purchasing  entity  must  present  a  plan 
to  use  the  real  property  for  economic 
development. 

1  In  the  last  Congress,  the  Government 
Activities  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
i-mittee  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2532  and 
16  identical  or  similar  bills  seeking  the 
objective  of  the  bill  I  now  offer.  The 
hearing  showed  wide  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  repairing  local  economic  in- 
jur>'  to  an  area  caused  by  such  a  shut- 
down, and  doing  so  through  discounted 
sale  of  available  surplus  real  estate.  The 
present  bill  is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
basic  objective  of  the  legislation  to  which 
this  subcommittee  devoted  much  atten- 
tion during  the  94th  Congress.  As  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  our  subcom- 
mittee members  have  joined  as  cospon- 
sors  in  bipartisan  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 
'     Here,  briefly,  is  what  the  bill  does: 

First.  It  covers  surplus  real  property. 
Including  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
equipment.  It  excludes  military  family 
housing.  Personal  property  is  not  in- 
cluded; it  is  available  under  other  law. 

Second.  Entitlement  to  the  discount 
benefit  is  dependent  on  a  facility  closure 
that  causes  or  threatens  severe  economic 
or  social  disruption,  and  unemployment. 

Third.  Disposals  may  be  made  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  their  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  which  must  use 
the  property  for  economic  development 
purposes. 

Fourth.  The  discount  rate  is  50  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  interest  to  be  sold  or 
leased. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  first  make  certain  determinations: 
That  there  are  special  economic  needs 
resulting  from  the  disruption  caused  by 
the  shutdown;  that  the  local  plan  for 
economic  development  use  of  the  prop- 
erty is  acceptable:  and  that  the  effect  of 
calling  for  the  full  estimated  fair  market 
value  for  the  property  would  discourage 
its  use  for  economically  productive  pur- 
poses. 

Sixth.  The  property  is  to  be  used  in 
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accordance  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment plan  for  at  least  20  years. 

Seventh.  Before  making  a  disposal  un- 
der the  new  authority.  GSA  must  send  an 
explanatory  statement  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee. 

Existing  law  already  authorizes  dis- 
posals of  surplus  real  property  for  non- 
Federal  activities,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals obtain  property  for  education  or 
public  health  purposes.  Local  public 
bodies  acquire  property  for  park  and  rec- 
reation, or  historic  monument,  or  wildlife 
conservation  purposes.  An  old  law  en- 
titles local  public  bodies  to  obtain  sur- 
plus real  property  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses. This  bill  is  in  the  transition  of 
congressionally-authorized  disposals  for 
select  purposes  of  a  public  character. 

I  believe  our  bill  is  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  the  issue,  and  can  attract 
broad  support  at  all  levels  within  and 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  I  hope 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  want  to 
join  us  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


ENCOURAGING  A  "MARRIAGE  OF 
TRADES  AND  THE  HUMANITIES" 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago,  on  my  first  day  in  the  Congress,  I 
spoke  of  the  need  for  a  strengthening 
of  the  vocational  education  systems  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  94th  Con- 
gress, this  need  was  answered  in  part  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  amendments  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  This  was  only  one  step,  however; 
and  because  I  believe  so  strongly  in  our 
Nation's  need  to  fully  utilize  the  talents 
and  resources  of  our  people,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  today  to  the  man- 
power demands  of  the  future,  and  the 
importance  of  lessening  the  great  divi- 
sion that  currently  exists  between  voca- 
tional education  and  our  traditional  4- 
year  college  and  university  education 
programs — and  of  considering  a  "mar- 
riage of  the  humanities  and  the  trades." 

The  manpower  needs  of  our  society  are 
rapidly  changing.  According  to  the  most 
recent  studies  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  employment  in  this  country  is 
expected  to  rise  by  29  percent  between 
1974  and  1985.  Approximately  13.1  mil- 
lion college  graduates  will  be  entering 
the  civilian  job  market  in  that  decade. 
However,  job  openings  requiring  college 
graduates  will  total  only  12.1  million. 
Thus  one  million  of  our  Nation's  most 
highly  educated  young  people  may  very 
well  be  forced  to  seek  employment  in 
skilled  jobs  for  which  they  are  not 
prepared. 

I  believe  that  we,  the  makers  of  edu- 
cation policy  in  this  country,  must  re- 
alize that  it  is  time  we  seek  to  provide  our 
college  graduates  with  vocational  skills 
in  addition  to  their  traditional  4-year 
college  education.  Presently,  a  student 
who  opts  for  a  traditional  4-year  college 
or    university    program    gives    up    the 
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chance  to  take  vocational  training.  In- 
dividuals who  chose  the  vocational  and 
technical  school  route  generally  give  up 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  background  in 
liberal  arts  and  the  humanities.  The  res- 
olution I  am  introducing  today  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  there  should 
be  a  blending  of  vocational  and  techni- 
cal training  with  education  in  liberal 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

With  increasing  shortages  of  natural 
resources,  we  must  make  the  best  use — 
and  reuse — of  all  materials  and  human 
skills  and  talents.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent combination  of  economic  problems 
facing  the  Nation  and  its  people,  and  the 
current  rates  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, demand  that  we  work 
to  provide  the  graduates  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  for  productive 
employment.  I  also  believe  that  a  re- 
newal of  the  work  ethic  could  be  a  major 
factor  in  restoring  our  country's  fiscal 
health  as  well  as  its  morale.  Thus.  I  urge 
your  attention  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and  a  "marriage 
of  the  humanities  and  the  trades": 
Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
continued  growth  and  de\'elopment  of  the 
United  States  that  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment be  minimized. 

Whereas  it  Is  the  role  of  our  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  to  adequately 
provide  their  graduates  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  productive  employ- 
ment. 

Whereas  job  projection  surveys  indicate 
that  there  will  be  a  significant  increase  in 
the  demand  for  persons  with  vocational  and 
technical  skills,  and 

Whereas  the  liberal  arts  background  pro- 
vided by  traditional  four-year  college  and 
university  education  programs  Is  vital  to  the 
personal  enrichment  of  the  Individuals  who 
attend  those  institutions  and  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  society:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrnig) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  there  should  be  an  In- 
creased emphasis  by  the  Congress,  the  Office 
of  Education  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  admlnU- 
ters  education  programs,  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  education  in  both  vocational 
and  technical  skills  and  the  liberal  arts  and 
humanities  to  all  full-time  or  part-time 
students  pursuing  postsecondary  education 
programs,  and  the  encouragement  of  such 
students  to  participate  in  both  types  of 
education. 


VOICE  OF  FREEDOM  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  a  speech  given  by  a 
young  constituent  of  mine,  David 
Walker.  David  is  a  junior  at  Regis  High 
School  in  Denver,  Colo.,  is  listed  in 
Who's  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students,  and  is  planning  a  ca- 
reer in  law.  David's  speech  won  the 
Colorado  division  of  the  national  Voice 
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of  Democracy  spech 

by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

The  speech  follows : 

America  Is  the  spirit 
and  the  vision  of  a  better 
who  will  Inherit  the  greatest 
dividual    freedom    and    htimin 
world    has   ever   known.    Mar 
architect  of  his  destiny,  and 
strates  the  power  of  the  Indlv 
the  course  of  events.  Socrates 
thyself",   Plato   said.    "Contrcjl 
Christ  said,  "Give  thyself" 
that  only  In  the  shaping 
ourselves  In  this  land  of  morjil 
liberty  do  we  achieve  the 
fathers  envisaged.  To  know 
stltutlon  guarantees  those 
able  Rights  endowed  by  our 
most  exciting  heritage  Amer 
upon  you  and  me. 

Our   birthright   Is   the 
the  direction  we  will  take 
and   the   next   200   years.   Th  ( 
doubt,  doom  and  despair 
Ueve  we  are  headed  down  th  ; 
chaos,  powerless  to  change 
on  the  discontent,  the 
tred.    the   seemingly   utter 
life's  problems  .  .  .  poverty 
Inflation,  pollution,  war.  the 
And  what's  their  answer? 
nomlc  philosophy  and 
outmoded,  unable  to  meet 
New  Social  Order. 

Has  something  happened  tc 
Dream?  Are  we  truly  a  natloi 
on  the  brink  of  collapse?  Has 
been  replaced  with  won't 
facts  prove  otherwise.  We 
the  world's  population,  ir,  ol 
yet  we  produce  25 '"r  of  all 
the  electric  power,  and  50^,,  o 
than  I'yc  of  us  are  farmers  an 
almost  half  of  the  world's 
have  sent  millions  to  feed 
hungry  ravaged  by  disasters 
of  the  earth  only  by  virtue  o 
we  are  Individuals  with  the 
dom  to  pursue  life,  liberty, 
Thank    Ood    for    problems, 
problems  to  keep  us  growing 
a    nation    of    uncommon    blrt  li 
people  with  uncommon  leader  . 
Izo  the  fruits  of  our  creations 
of  free  enterprise  that  has  pro  I 
without  parallel. 

Yes,  America  Is  the  land  of 
don't  owe  our  greatness  to  J 
climate.  It's  greater  than  that , 
a  thousand   history  books 
lives,  from  Maine  to  Miami, 
eral    to    Puget    Sound.    It's 
binds  us  together  as  one 
of  America.  The  essence  of 
scribed  on  the  Statue  of  Lib 
your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
yearning  to  breathe  free".  Th 
sence  of  the  American  Spirit 
breathe  free,   to  throw  off  the 
ranny,  to  build  where  nothlni ; 
tr-  worship  our  Creator  who 
possible. 

Ponder  these  words  of  Dr. 
"This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  neV 
given  me  this  day  to  use  as  I 
It,  or  use  It  for  good,  but 
will  be  gone  forever,  leaving  In 
thing  that  I  have  traded  for 
to  be  gain,  and  not  loss;  good 
success,    and    not    failure;    In 
shall  not   regret  the  price  th 
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Yes,   the  American   spirit 
for  those  who  believe  In  their 
dom  to  live  as  they  choose, 
rights  of  others  to  that  same 
will    always    be    this    great 
spirit.  In  faith  and  In  the 
tomorrow. 
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H^artsUl  Wilson, 
day.  God  has 
I  can  waste 
wltet  I  do    today 
Its  place  some- 
It.    I  want  It 
and  not  evil; 
order    that   I 
I  have  paid 
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This  Is  how  America  lives  In  each  Individ- 
ual. This  Is  America  to  me ! 
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HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

UlT.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Red  Smith, 
one  of  America'c  finest  sports  writers  has 
written  the  following  moving  tribute  to 
his  recently  deceased  brother,  Art.  Art 
Smith  was  a  "super  newsman"  having 
put  in  his  time  at  innumerable  papers 
across  the  country  making  his  special 
mark  at  each  stop.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  who  may  have  missed  this 
article  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
read  this  intimate  portrayal. 
The  full  text  of  the  article  follows : 
Hz'D  Qtnx  A  Job  To  See  the  Cractrs 
(By  Red  Smith) 

When  Art  Smith  worked  on  the  Chicago 
Times  the  paper  was  run  by  Louis  Ruppel. 
a  big.  hard-nosed  and  aggressive  editor  whose 
speech  was  redolent  of  Brooklyn.  On  some 
assignments  In  the  northern  Wisconsin 
woods.  Art  wrote  a  line  about  a  log  cabin 
"among  the  towering  tamaracks,"  no  doubt 
because  the  alliteration  pleased  him.  In  the 
flrst  edition  this  caught  the  eye  of  some  tree 
freak  in  the  city  room,  who  protested  to 
Ruppel  that  tamaracks  didn't  tower,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  only  20  or  25  feet.  "Don't  hire 
no  more  of  them  little  guys,"  Ruppel  told  the 
city  editor.  "Everything  looks  big  to  'em." 
That  wasn't  why  Art  lost  that  Job,  though. 
Pattl  was.  She  was  the  food  editor,  a  smash- 
ing young  widow  with  a  small  daughter.  An 
artist,  she  would  write  about  how  to  cook 
turnips  in  beer,  and  Illustrate  the  piece  with 
pen-and-ink  sketches.  Ruppel  fired  Art  for 
marrying  her.  "He  took  my  cooking  editor," 
Ruppel  said.  "I'll  fix  It  so  they  got  nothing  to 
cook." 

Art  got  another  Job.  He  could  always  get 
another  Job.  His  obituary  in  the  New  York 
Dally  News  yesterday  said  he  had  worked  on 
21  newspapers  before  he  landed  on  the  News 
In  1942.  How  anybody  managed  to  count 
them,  It  Is  hard  to  say.  Some  that  were  shot 
from  under  hUn  during  the  Depression  are 
almost  completely  forgotten  today,  like  the 
Detroit  Mirror. 

When  that  one  folded.  Art  went  down  to 
St.  Louis,  where  nobody  was  hiring  anybody. 
The  Star  wasn't  even  sending  anyone  to 
Florida  to  cover  the  Cardinals  and  Browns 
m  training  camp.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  Clarence  Lloyd,  a  reformed  sports- 
writer  who  was  the  Cardinals'  traveling  sec- 
retary, to  file  a  dally  story  from  his  camp. 
The  Star  was  going  to  pay  »15  a  week. 

FIREPOWER    OF    MARTINIS 

"Give  me  the  «15,"  Art  said,  "and  I'll  file." 
So  for  the  next  six  weeks  or  so  he  was 
a  sportswrlter.  In  those  days  the  newspapers, 
except  for  the  Post-Dispatch  in  St.  Louis, 
let  the  ballclub  pick  up  the  tab  for  writers 
traveling  with  the  team  So  food  and  lodging 
were  free,  the  $16  a  week  took  care  of  cigar- 
ettes, and  Sam  Breadon,  who  owned  the  club, 
loved  parties  and  poured  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Thus  all  necessities  of  life  were  provided, 
Clarence  Lloyd  was  relieved  of  a  chore  he 
didn't  want,  and  everybody  was  happy. 

When  that  assignment  ended.  Art  went 
somewhere  else.  He  W8us  always  going  some- 
where else — Milwaukee,  Chicago.  Denver, 
Philadelphia.  Sometimes  he  would  hit  two 
or  three  papers  In  the  same  town.  Sometimes 
he  did  two  or  three  different  hitches  on  the 
same  paper. 
He  could  always  get  a  Job  because  he  was 


a  hell  of  a  good  newspaperman,  an  enter- 
prising and  Imaginative  reporter  whose  ■WTlt- 
Ing  was  lively  and  professional.  He  used  to 
say  he  was  one  of  the  best  bad  writers 
around.  A  lead  comes  back  to  mind,  done 
when  he  was  on  rewrite  at  the  News:  "The 
filrepower  of  martinis  was  effectively  demon- 
strated at  the  New  York  Atheltlc  Club  last 
night  when  a  guest  sprang  across  the  table 
and  bit  off  his  host's  nose." 

When  Art  was  In  Detroit  the  Purple  Mob 
was  riding  high.  He  got  to  meet  some  Inter- 
esting people  with  names  like  Slngln'  in  the 
Nighttime  Sam  (Salvatore  Nottecantare) .  He 
covered  the  police  beat  in  the  Chicago  of  Ai 
Capone  and  Bugs  Moran.  He  never  really  got 
over  the  notion  that  the  best  possible  news 
story  was  a  good  gangster  funeral. 

Once  when  he  was  In  Milwaukee  between 
newspapers  he  took  a  Job  on  a  magazine 
called  The  Wisconsin  Banker.  Art  never  had 
mere  than  a  quarter  and  that  only  until  he 
could  get  rid  of  It.  It  was  pleasant  to  think 
01  this  master  of  finance  teling  banks  how 
to  handle  money. 

SINS   OF  THE   FATHERS 

The  Wisconsin  Banker  didn't  make  Ait's 
fortune  but  It  did  lead.  In  a  roundabout 
way,  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon.  On  the 
magazine  he  made  friends  with  a  colleague, 
one  Mort  Stevens,  an  older  man  who  had 
been  in  the  Klondike  gold  rush  of  1898.  La- 
ter in  St.  Louis,  Art  had  a  letter  from  Ste- 
vens, then  working  as  a  private  eye  in  South- 
ern California.  He  had  talked  a  couple  Into 
grub  staking  a  prospecting  expedition  and  he 
suggested  that  Art  Join  up. 

For  $20  Art  got  a  hot  pass  to  Los  Angeles 
from,  the  son  of  an  official  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
(The  young  man  did  a  small  business  rent- 
ing out  his  father's  pass.)  Art  and  Stevens 
were  Joined  by  Ray  Powers,  a  newspaperman 
who  had  gone  down  with  Art  when  the  De- 
troit Mirror  sank  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
territories  seemed  to  be  fresh  out  of  nug- 
gets, so  Art  worked  for  a  while  on  the  paper 
in  Anchorage,  caught  ship  for  Seattle  and 
hopped  an  eastbound  freight.  He  was  heard 
from  next  on  the  Denver  Post. 

He  was  light  of  heart  and  light  of  foot  and 
he  would  quit  a  Job  to  go  to  the  circus.  He 
drank  a  lot,  too  much  and  too  often  In  tho 
opinion  of  some  editors.  Once  he  landed  In 
New   York,   however,   he   stayed   put. 

After  17  years  on  the  News  he  did  a  short 
turn  on  the  Dally  Mirror,  then  took  over  the 
rod  and  gun  column  on  the  Herald  Tribune. 
He  made  such  a  hit  on  that  Job  so  fast  that 
editors  around  town  started  asking  who  was 
that  bright  new  boy  on  the  Trib.  He  wrote 
the  column  until  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
its  misbegotten  offspring,  the  World  Jour- 
nal Tribune,  were  dead.  Then  he  helpe'l 
Robert  Abplanalp  launch  the  Eldred  Pre- 
serve in  the  Catskllls,  a  trout  hatchery  and 
fee  fishing  project.  Pish  Interested  Abpla- 
nalp before  he  took  up  bankrolling  Richard 
Nixon. 

Authorities  from  Euripides  to  Shakespeare 
a-ssure  us  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children,  yet.  Art's  father 
was  a  sinless  man  who  headed  the  family 
bui^lness — wholesale  produce  and  retail  gro- 
ceries— In  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  two  sons  who  became  newspapermen 
and  had  each  a  son  who  became  a  newspa- 
perman, although  Art's  son.  Patrick,  escaped 
Into  television.  It  makes  one  wonder  about 
sin. 


FOOD  AND  POPULATION:  V 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1977 
Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.   Speaker,  the 
triumph  of  advanced  societies  to  a  life' 
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of  material  abundance  will  remain  pre- 
carious as  long  as  the  vast  human 
majorities  are  extremely  poor.  And  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  2  billion  under- 
priviledged  to  see  that  the  few  industrial 
civilizations  are  getting  richer  while  they 
are  frozen  into  technologically  illiterate, 
over  populated,  and  brutally  poor  socie- 
ties. If  one  is  also  to  consider  that  rapid 
population  growth  penalizes  primarily 
the  poor  in  the  poor  countries,  then  the 
future  of  a  stable  world  order  is  in  serious 
trouble. 

No  one  will  suggest  that  the  United 
States  can  solve  the  world  food,  poverty, 
and  population  problems.  But  at  least,  we 
should  see  that  our  assistance  does  bene- 
fit those  who  labor  in  the  earth — the 
small  farmers.  They  are  the  absolute 
majorities  in  many  poor  countries.  They 
work  the  land  under  severe  economic, 
social,  and  political  constraints.  They 
only  need  an  opportunity  to  continue  to 
produce  food  and  have  control  over  their 
limited  resources.  If  such  programs  are 
coupled  with  incentives  for  small  fami- 
lies, much  could  be  done. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  on  the  world's  small 
farmer  written  by  Dr.  Even  Vallianatos, 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  November  18,  1975.  Dr.  Vallia- 
natos is  a  consultant  with  the  Environ- 
mental Fund  and  author  of  a  major 
study  on  the  world  food  problem:  "Fear 
in  tiie  Countryside" — Ballinger,  1976. 
Vallianatos"  eloquent  article  on  the  need 
to  help  the  world's  small  farmer  follows: 

Harnessing  the  World's  Small  Farmers 
(By  E.  G.  Vallianatos) 

The  world  food  problem  Is  not  so  much 
a  problem  of  declining  food  production  as  It 
is  a  problem  of  gross  social  Inequalities  in 
the  poor  countries.  The  victim  of  these  in- 
equalities is  the  peasant  farmer. 

The  massive  exodus  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  the 
cities  reflects  the  desperate  effort  of  the 
peasants  to  escape  the  crushing  poverty  of 
their  social  and  physical  environment.  These 
peasant  majorities  have  vastly  Inferior  basic 
facilities  like  water  and  health  care.  And 
their  children  can  aspire  to  little  If  any 
schooling. 

The  rural  landowning  elites  of  the  poor 
countries  feel  nothing  short  of  contempt  for 
the  peasantry.  Land  tenure  Inequalities  per- 
mit a  very  small  number  of  landholders  to 
use  the  millions  of  landless  agricultural 
workers  as  labor  In  return  for  a  wage  of  per- 
petual poverty. 

The  landholder  has  both  the  state  and 
local  resources  at  his  command.  Most  of  the 
business  institutions  operate  largely  for  his 
convenience.  And  most  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  technologies  the  West  has 
transferred  to  the  poor  countries  have  been 
exclusively  designed  for  the  benefit  and  con- 
venience of  the  large  farmer. 

The  green  revolution  or  the  agricultural 
technologies  of  the  1960s  work  best  with  the 
assistance  of  mechanized  farming.  These 
high-yielding  monocropping  tech.nologles 
need  also  a  lot  of  fertilizers  and  plenty  of 
controlled  water  supplies.  This  means  that 
the  green  revolution  prefers  capital  to  labor. 

No  doubt  many  poor  farmers  used  the  new 
technologies  effectively  and  for  their  profit. 
But  as  a  rule  the  green  revolution  made  the 
wealthy  landowner  more  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor.  Besides,  the  crops  of  the 
green  revolution  are  genetically  vulnerable 
to  insects  and  disease  microorganisms.  Their 
untested  one-commodity  crop  farming 
threatens  the  traditional  but  biologically 
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sound  intercropping  practices  of  the  small 
farmer. 

The  green  revolution  is  another  example  In 
the  efforts  of  the  West  to  make  the  big  land- 
owner the  main  food  provider  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  But  the  green  revolu- 
tion effort  has  clearly  failed.  It  failed  pri- 
marily because  It  sought  to  fuel  an  agricul- 
tural development  strategy  that  was  largely 
inappropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  small  tropi- 
cal farmer. 

Some  members  of  the  Western  elite  like  to 
talk  about  the  rural  poor  and  the  global  food 
problem.  But  so  far  they  have  not  managed 
to  transcend  their  theoretical  and  often  hu- 
manitarian speculations  Into  concrete  action. 
Multinational  corporation  executives  attend 
and  finance  conferences  to  Justify  their  "so- 
cial responsibility."  And  yet  they  are  not 
even  willing  to  encourage,  much  less  support, 
research  to  explore  ways  to  help  the  poor 
farmer  to  break  the  vicious  chains  of  poverty. 

But  while  the  rich-country  elites  can  af- 
ford to  maintain  their  "neutrality"  to  the 
brutal  realities  of  backwardness,  the  poor- 
country  elites  must  be  aware  that  under- 
development Is  slowly  eroding  the  ecological 
as  well  as  the  human  environment  of  their 
own  countries.  It  Is  pointless  to  hold  tena- 
ciously to  a  largely  undermined  colonial  leg- 
acy of  keeping  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion In  a  state  of  perpetual  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition. If  not  human  kindness,  at  least 
technology  and  energy  have  made  slavery 
obsolete. 

It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  assume  that 
enough  citizens  of  the  poor  countries  will 
have  the  courage  to  face  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  small  farmers,  constituting  as 
they  do  the  most  productive  sector  of  their 
societies,  deserve  not  contempt  but  more 
land,  technical  assistance  and  credit.  In 
short,  the  small  farmers  deserve  to  be 
brought  into  the  realms  of  political  power 
and  technology. 

Land  reform  is  synonymous  with  social 
and  economic  Justice.  It  also  contributes  to 
higher  productivity.  It  must  then  become 
a  critical  priority  for  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

The  rich  countries  can  (1)  develop  appro- 
priate food-crop  technologies  for  the  tropical 
environment;  (2)  see  that  their  technical  as- 
sistance does  reach  the  small  peasant  farmer; 
and  (3)  use  their  technologies  and  power  to 
Insist  that  the  elites  of  underdeveloped 
countries  direct  their  development  goals  to 
benefit  their  rural  majorities.  A  new  green 
revolution  is  needed  to  combine  technologi- 
cal innovation  with  profound  and  sustained 
social  change. 


CLOSING  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT  OFFICE  IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  note  today  that  the  United  Nations 
development  program  recently  closed  its 
offices  in  Israel  after  26  years  of  success- 
ful assistance  to  the  Israeli  Government 
and  people. 

The  office  was  closed  at  Israel's  request 
since  the  Israeli  Government  will  no 
longer  be  requesting  any  funds  from  the 
UNDP.  The  program  has  been  an  out- 
standing example  of  international  coop- 
eration and  assistance.  It  is  a  model  for 
all  the  developing  countries  in  the  world 
to  look  to  and  for  the  UNDP  to  be  proud 
of. 

Following  my  comments  there  is  an 
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article  from  the  Jerusalem  Post  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress: 
U.N.  Development  Office  Closes  After  26 
Years 

The  office  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme  In  Israel  will  close  Its  doors 
on  Friday — ending  26  years  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  Israel. 

The  last  resident  representative,  Kenneth 
Luke,  will  be  leaving  on  Sunday.  It  is  his 
final  post  in  the  UN  too.  He  is  taking  the  op- 
portunity of  retiring  from  the  service. 

The  Israel  Government  Informed  the  Gov- 
erning Council  of  the  UNDP  In  June.  1973. 
that  it  would  not  be  requesting  funds,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  current  five-year  pro- 
gramming cycle  in  1976.  A  major  factor  In 
this  decision,  the  Government  stated,  was  Its 
awareness  that  resources  should  be  concen- 
trated on  those  developing  countries  most 
in  need. 

According  to  Mr.  Luke,  all  member  states 
of  the  UN  are  encouraged  to  become  "net 
contributors  '  to  the  programme  as  early  as 
possible.  Israel  contributes  $240,000  a  year, 
but  has  been  receiving  technical  assistance 
to  the  value  of  $lm.  Henceforth,  she  will  be 
a  net  contributor,  according  to  the  size  of 
her  annual  donation. 

During  the  period  1950-66.  Israel  was  host 
to  385  UN  experts,  and  received  731  fellow- 
ships for  training  abroad.  Since  1966  the  ac- 
cent has  l>een  on  sponsoring  major  proj- 
ectK — most  recently  the  creation  of  a  centre 
for  Information  systems  (under  the  Produc- 
tivity Institute),  dealing  with  data-process- 
ing. 

Asked  whether  Israel  will  stop  getting  tech- 
nical assistance  altogether.  Mr.  Luke  stated 
that  activities  wUl  continue  on  a  smaller 
scale  under  specallsed  agencies,  particularly 
the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Israel  will  still  participate  In  conferences 
and  seminars,  and  plans  to  be  active  In  TCDC 
(Technical  Assistance  Among  Developing 
Countries).  "Israel  is  increasingly  Important 
as  a  provider  of  know-how  for  others.  Sh 
has  600  experts  overseas  at  the  moment — 100 
of  them  under  the  UN  programme,  "  he  said. 
The  work  of  the  resident  representative 
win  be  handled  henceforth  from  afar  by 
Leonice  Bloch,  who  resides  at  IJNDP  head- 
quarters In  Geneva. 

End  of  an  Epoch 
It  is  a  cause  for  sentimental  regret  that  the 
small  but  always  busy  Jerusalem  office  of  the 
UN  Resident  Representative  will  be  finally 
closed  this  week,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  devoted  service  to  Israel's  development. 

Israel  has  outgrown  the  need  for  aid  In 
basic  skills  and  knowledge,  thanks  not  a  little 
to  the  work  of  the  UN  and  also.  In  its  time, 
to  the  American  Point  Pour  programme. 

The  impact  of  UN  assistance  was  always 
bigger  than  it  seemed  in  money  terms,  be- 
cause its  purpose  was  to  "teach  the  teachers." 
Every  expert  had  an  Lsraell  counterpart,  who 
was  supposed  to  pick  his  brains. 

Training  centres  were  established — among 
them  one  for  Technicians  and  Foremen,  one 
for  Industrial  Research,  one  for  Science 
Teaching,  one  called  the  Small  Industries 
Advisory  Service.  The  organisers  and  lecturers 
were  originally  UN  men,  handpicked  from 
the  industrialised  countries.  Today  they  are 
Israelis. 

In  contrast  with  the  political  arm  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  technical  assistance  ad- 
ministration has  always  shown  impartiality. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  various  bilateral 
(nation-to-nation)  programmes  by  its  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  recip- 
ient country. 

Disappointment  is  all  the  keener  that  the 
number  of  fellowship-holders  coming  to 
learn  in  Israel  under  the  UN  programme  has 
dropped— for  political  reasons.  The  respon- 
sibility lies  not  with  the  UN  Development 
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Programme,  but  with  Afrlcai 
want  to  avoid  ruffling  Arab 

They  should  take  inspiratl^; 
offices  that  continue  operati 
ous    territories,    and   whose 
from    a   scrupulous   determikati 
business  and  politics  apart.  Ifrael 
pily  say  '"thank  you"  to  the 
for  its  work  In  this  area,  wi^h 
science. 
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NBC's  3-HOUR  SMEAR 
MCCARTHY— PART 


HON.  LARRY  McIK)NALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1977 
Si  >eaker 
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Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr 

the  third  of  a  series  of  reports 
leagues  concerning  the  NBC 
film  "Tail-Gunner  Joe." 

On  February  28  Mr 
NBC's  Washington  office  visited 
and  presented  me  with  a 
dated  February  22,  1977 
Kasmire.  NBC's  vice  president 
porate  affairs.  In  essence 
fused  my  request  for  a  houi 
NBC  television  time  to  piesent 
swer  to  the  propaganda  film 
February  6,  1977.  According 
letter,   "It   is   true   that 
license  was  taken,  but  we 
it  was  well  within  accepqed 
historical    dramas    of 
Hynes  in  discussion  with 
bers  of  my  staff,  stated  tha 
an     "entertainment 
therefore  does  not  come  uijider 
ness  doctrine. 

I  believe  that  this  intep^tation  is  in- 
correct. The  3-hour  film  \fas  a  pseudo- 
history  which  was  introdufed  by  an  an- 
nouncer who  said : 

Peter  Boyle  stars  with  Burgess  Meredith. 
Patricia  Ncal.  John  Forsyth  ai  id  Jean  Staple- 
ton  in  the  Incredible  but  tru*  story  of  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy  the  mpin  who  almost 
tore  America  ap)art. 

A  January  18,  1977  prdss  release  by 
MCA-TV  which  produced  he  film  refer 
to  it  as  a :  "Fact-based  dran  la 

This  propaganda  film  certainly  comes 
under  the  fairness  doctrin(  and  I  intend 
to  write  to  the  FCC  makin|[  a  complaint 
under  this  doctrine. 

NBC's  Mr.  Hynes  seemed  upset  when  I 
and  members  of  my  staff  refer  to  the 
film  as  "Propaganda."  ActunUy.  it  utilized 
a  number  of  basic  propagarda  techniques 
to  get  its  ideas  across.  The  most  obvious 
was  the  name-calling  devi(  e.  During  the 
1930's  the  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis  exposed  Nazi  prcpaganda  and 
defined  the  name-calling  pevice  as  fol- 
lows: 


to   make   us 

exalninlng  the  evl- 

)ased.  Here  the 

hate  and  fear. 

i^ames"  to  those 

race,    policies, 

^  rhlch  he  would 


"Name  Calling"  is   a  device 
form  a  Judgment  without  .... 
dence  on  which  it  should  be 
propagandist  appeals  to  our 
He  does  this  by  giving  "bad 
Individuals,    groups,   nations 
practices,  beliefs,  and  Ideals 
have  us  condemn  and  reject 

Another  device  used  in  the  NBC  film 
and  described  years  ago  by  the  Institute 
for  Propaganda  Analysis  was  the  card 
stacking  device.  They  deflred  it  as: 

"Card  Stacking"  Is  a  devlc^  In  which  the 
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propagandist  employs  all  the  arts  of  decep- 
tion to  win  our  support  for  himself,  his 
group,  nation,  race,  policy,  practice,  belief 
or  ideal.  He  stacks  the  cards  against  the 
truth.  He  uses  under-emphasis  and  over- 
emphs.sls  to  dodge  issues  and  evade  facts. 
He  resorts  to  lies,  censorship,  and  distortion. 
He  omits  facts.  He  offers  false  testimony.  He 
creates  a  smoke-screen  of  clamor  by  raising 
a  new  Issue  when  he  wants  an  embarra.ssing 
matter  forgotten.  He  draws  a  red  herring 
across  the  trail  to  confuse  and  divert  those 
In  quest  of  facts  he  does  not  want  revealed. 
He  makes  the  unreal  appear  real  and  the 
real  appear  unreal.  He  lets  half-truth 
masquerade  as  truth. 

The  Nazis  knew  the  value  of  the  propa- 
ganda film.  Helmut  Heiber  In  his  de- 
finitive biography  of  the  Nazi  propa- 
gandist Goebbles  published  in  England 
in  1972  described  how  the  Nazis  took  over 
the  German  film  industry  and  then  pro- 
duced anti-Semitic  films  such  as  Die 
Rothschilds  and  Jud  Suss.  These  films 
were  used  to  justify  the  atrocities  against 
the  Jews.  The  classic  Nazi  propaganda 
film  "Triumph  of  the  Will"  produced  in 
1934  is  still  shown  to  students  of  the 
propaganda  art.  The  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  Film  Library  Catalog  de- 
scribes the  film  as  one  which  makes,  "the 
Nazis  seem  more  like  Gods  than  men." 

The  Communists  too  understood  the 
value  of  film  as  a  propaganda  medium. 
An  article  in  a  1925  issue  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  ipagazine  Worker's  Monthly 
said: 

Of  all  the  arts,  the  motion  picture  Is  for 
us  the  most  Important — these  words  of 
Nlcolal  Lenln  are  quoted  in  an  interesting 
illustrated  pamphlet,  "Conquer  the  Film!" 
by  Willi  Muenzenberg.  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workers'  Aid,  and  one  of  the  most 
expert  propagandists  In  the  world  today. 
Many  other  authorities  are  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  his  thesis;  that  the  film  Is  today  an 
avenue  to  the  mass  mind  comparable  only 
to  the  press  and  worthy  of  the  same  Intense 
support  by  the  workers.  Zlnovlev.  Luna- 
charsky,  Clara  Zetkln  and  many  others  give 
their  testimonials,  and  the  author  cites  the 
decision  of  the  Enlarged  Executive  of  the 
Communist  International,  held  In  March  of 
this  year,  that  all  Communist  Parties  are 
to  devote  much  more  attention  than  here- 
tofore to  the  problem  of  placing  the  cinema 
into  the  arsenal  of  Communist  weapons  for 
propaganda  and  enlightenment. 

Its  tremendous  revolutionary  possibilities, 
among  precisely  those  elements  difficult  of 
access  of  our  ordinary  propaganda  weapons — 
the  primitive-minded  inert  working  ma.sses 
who  never  go  to  meetings,  and  never  read 
anything  better  than  a  capitalist  comic 
page — as  well  as  special  elements  like  the 
scattered  rural  proletariat  and  semi-proleta- 
riat: the  oppressed  and  often  Illiterate  sub- 
ject peoples:  the  children,  and  similar 
groups.  'Tliese  vast  masses  hold  the  future 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  In  their 
hands — they  will  determine  the  outcome 
of  our  struggle  against  imperialism — we 
must  win  these.  Every  weapon  used  by  the 
masters  to  hold  them  we  must  seek  to  turn 
to  help  set  them  free.  And  the  film  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  these.  We  must  win  it 
for  the  working  class. 

The  NBC  propaganda  film  painted 
Senator  McCarthy  in  black  images.  He 
had  no  redeeming  features.  Interestingly 
enough  on  March  1,  1977,  ABC  presented 
a  1974  movie  with  Peter  Boyle — who  also 
starred  in  the  NBC  film — entitled,  "Crazy 
Joe."  This  film  which  was  a  fictional- 
ized account  of  the  life  of  an  organized 
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crime  mobster  Joey  Gallo  showed  him 
not  only  as  a  murderer  but  also  as  a  man 
who  loves  children — he  rescued  some 
from  a  burning  building — a  philosopher 
and  a  man  active  in  improving  race  rela- 
tions. The  propagandist  didn't  feel  that 
it  was  necessary  to  show  Joe  McCarthy 
in  any  favorable  light. 

Peter  Boyle,  the  star  of  the  movie,  has 
a  leftist  background  himself.  In  1971  he 
was  one  of  the  stars  and  a  writer  of  Jane 
Fonda's  anti-American  show  called 
"FTA"  which  was  translated  "F...  The 
Army."  This  show  was  put  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  bases  to  disrupt  our 
Armed  Forces.  According  to  a  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  show 
consisted  of  skits  and  songs  that  were 
"anti-m'"tar>-,  anti-establishment  or 
racially  agitational  in  nature."  See  In- 
vestigation of  Attempts  to  Subvert  the 
U.S.  Armed  Services — House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  1971  and  1972. 

I  am  attaching  NBS's  letter  to  me  as 
an  appendix  to  this  statement.  The  letter 
follows : 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y..  February  22, 1977. 
The  Honorable  Larrt  P.  McDonald, 
Ho'j.i.e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McDonald:  This  Is  in 
respon.se  to  your  letter  of  February  9  con- 
cerning the  NBC-TV  presentation,  "Tall 
Gunner  Joe." 

NBC  regrets  that  you  were  di.splea.sed  by  the 
program.  Even  though  Senator  McCarthy  and 
t^  •  events  depicted  in  "Tail  Gunner  Joe"  took 
place  many  years  ago,  divergent  views  per- 
sist with  regard  to  both  the  Issues  and  the 
Senator.  Indeed,  Mr.  Roy  Cohn.  one  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy's  chief  aides.  In  a  subsequent 
NBC  appearance  did  present  his  different 
version  of  some  of  the  dramatized  Incidents 
(Tomorrow  Show,  February  10,  1977). 

Although  the  period  remains  interesting, 
we  b»lleve  it  is  interesting  as  history,  and 
not  In  terms  of  current  controversial  Issues  of 
public  importance.  It  was  this  continuing 
Interest  that  made  us  feel  the  story  was  suit- 
able material  for  a  television  drama. 

It  Is  true  that  some  literary  license  was 
taken,  but  we  believe  that  it  was  well  within 
accepted  limits  for  historical  dramas  of  this 
type.  We  recognize  that  your  complaint  Is 
that  the  program  exceeded  these  bounds. 
As  with  many  matters,  this  Is  one  where  rea- 
sonable people  can  and  do  reach  different 
conclusions.  We  believe  that  the  ba.slc  events 
that  were  'he  focus  of  the  teleca-st  were  care- 
fully researched  by  the  Independent  produc- 
tion company  that  produced  the  film  for  NBC, 
and  we  believe  that  they  were  accurately 
portrayed,  without  any  excessive  dramatic 
liberties. 

While,  for  the  reasons  stated,  we  do  not 
believe  the  reply  time  you  request  Is  neces- 
sary, we  do  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  with  you. 
Cordially. 

Robert  D.  Kasmire. 
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THE    INTEGRITY    OF    THE    MERIT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1977 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
which    I    am    a    member    has   devoted 


enormous  amounts  of  time  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  m.erit  system 
which  was  established  when  Congress 
created  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  January  16.  1883.  While  there 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  "spoils" 
system  whereby  an  elected  official  upon 
taking  office  would  use  his  authority  to 
pass  out  political  patronage  jobs  to  all 
of  his  supporters,  that  has  been  tossed 
on  the  ash  heap  of  histoiy  as  not  being 
consistent  with  good  government.  The 
Civil  Service  Act  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  merit  system  so  that  appointments 
to  Federal  jobs  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  competence  rather  than 
Federal  preference  or  political  consider- 
ations. In  recent  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled  that 
an  otherwise  qualified  person  cannot  be 
removed  from  a  Fedei-al  position  on  the 
basis  of  his  political  views  or  activity, 
that  being  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  ad- 
dition, Congress  put  on  the  statute  books 
many  years  ago  laws  imposing  severe 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  persons  who 
promise,  award  or  deny  Federal  jobs  on 
the  basis  of  political  support  or  activity. 

Since  our  committee  first  published 
"Policy  and  Supporting  Positions'  in 
1960.  an  impression  has  developed  that 
there  exists  a  list  of  "political  jobs"  or  a 
"Plum  Book"  connoting  its  use  by  a  new 
administration  to  make  appointments  in 
the  executive  branch.  To  an  extent  this  is 
true.  Individuals  who  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  or  as  confidential 
assistants  to  Presidential  appointees  ob- 
viously hold  'political  jo'os."  The  excep- 
tion of  these  so-called  scheduled  C  posi- 
tions from  the  competitive  civil  service 
reflects  such  considerations  as  "advo- 
cacy" of  administration  programs  or  pol- 
icy determining  responsibilities. 

However,  other  positions  listed  in  the 
so-called  plum  book  such  as  those  in 
schedule  A  and  B  are  excepted  from  com- 
petitive civil  service  solely  because  it  is 
impractical  to  hold  competitive  examina- 
tions for  the  jobs.  They  are  not  political 
jobs  and  persons  holding  tliose  jobs  are 
not  subject  to  dismissal  at  the  will  of  the 
President  or  his  appointees. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrons  for  President 
Carter  directly  or  indirectly  to  permit 
schedule  A  positions  to  be  treated  as 
"political  jobs"  or  to  permit  evasion  of 
the  law  by  having  these  jobs  reclassified 
from  schedule  A  to  schedule  C.  This 
would  not  only  violate  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  crimi- 
nal laws,  but  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
well. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  reprinting  here  a  letter  to 
me  from  the  Honorable  Carl  L.  Shipley,  a 
former  distinguished  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  with  whom 
I  served  when  I  was  a  member  of  that 
organization,  and  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  President  Carter  in  this  connection. 
Regardless  of  partisan  considerations,  I 
believe  the  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved merits  the  attention  not  only  of 
Members  of  Congress  but  the  public  at 
large.  We  all  share  a  common  interest  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  Federal  employ- 
ment based  on  merit  instead  of  political 
patronage. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  10,  1977. 
Hon.  Gene  Taylor, 

Members  of  Congress.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Taylor:  I  am  attach- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  8  I 
wrote  to  President  Carter  In  behalf  of  cer- 
tain Schedule  A  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Agriculture  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  that  we 
represent. 

We  have  in  our  files  a  significant  number 
of  new.spaper  stories  containing  announce- 
ments by  various  Democratic  party  leaders 
In  different  states  that  the  state  directors 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  soon 
be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  political  patron- 
age by  the  Carter  Administration.  As  I  have 
indicated  In  the  attached  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  this  violates  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Elrod  v.  Burns.  —  U.S. 
— .  96  S.  Ct.  2673.  which  reaffirms  the  law 
that  federal  employees  have  a  First  Amend- 
ment right  not  to  be  denied  government  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  their  political  views, 
and  forbids  the  imposition  of  political 
allegiance  as  a  condition  of  federal  employ- 
ment. 

Not  having  received  a  response  to  my  Feb- 
ruary 8  letter,  and  having  received  a  number 
of  additional  newspaper  articles  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  this  problem  not  be  fairly  con- 
sidered by  the  White  House  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

In  1883  Congress  established  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
"spoils"  system  which  so  long  had  been  a 
part  of  our  elections.  Indeed  Congress  has 
Imposed  serious  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
to  protect  federal  employment  from  a  reim- 
posittlon  of  the  "spoils"  system.  (E.g.,  18  U.S. 
Code  1917). 

The  U.S.  Government  says,  "The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  was  designed  to  establish  a  merit  sys- 
tem under  which  appointments  In  federal 
Jobs  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  fitness  .  .  . 
rather  than  personal  preference  or  political 
considerations."  Congress  in  18  U.S.  Code  599, 
600  and  601  has  specifically  provided  fines 
and  imprisonment  for  any  one  who  directly 
or  Indirectly  pledges  support  for,  or  promises 
appointment  to  a  federal  Job  In  consideration 
for  political  support,  or  directly  or  Indirectly 
deprives  or  attempts  or  threatens  to  deprive 
any  person  of  federal  employment  on  the 
basis  of  political  activity. 

It  may  well  be  that  persons  on  the  White 
House  staff  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  not  familiar  with  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  simply  restate 
numerous  previous  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
or  with  the  laws  which  apply  to  federal  em- 
ployment. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there  are 
certain  policy  and  supporting  positions  in 
the  federal  government  which  the  President 
and  his  assistants  have  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  fill  with  persons  of  his  choice. 
These  are  known  as  Noncareer  Executive 
Assignments  and  Schedule  C  positions,  and 
the  Incumbents  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
agency  head  because  the  position's  excepted 
.statxis  reflects  such  considerations  as  advo- 
cacy of  administrative  programs  or  policy 
determining  responsibilities. 

However,  Schedule  A  positions  are  excepted 
from  the  competitive  civil  service  solely  be- 
cause it  Is  Impractical  to  hold  competitive 
examinations  for  the  Jobs.  They  are  not 
"political"  jobs  and  historically  do  not  in- 
volve either  "advocacy"  of  the  President's 
programs  or  "policy  determining"  responsi- 
bilities. State  directors  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  primarily  engaged  In 
banking  activities,  and  executive  directors 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  are  engaged  in  administrative 
responsibilities  carrying   out  policies  advo- 
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cated  and  determined  solely  by  the  President 
and  his  political  advisers. 

Unless  the  White  House  takes  definitive 
action  to  advise  the  Agriculture  Department 
that  it  cannot  and  should  not  seek  to  replace 
people  holding  Schedule  A  positions  in  the 
department,  these  people  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  litigate  the  issue.  This  should  not  be 
necessary  In  light  of  the  commitment  of  all 
of  us  In  general  and  President  Carter  In  par- 
ticular to  abide  by  the  law.  I  hope  you  can 
give  this  matter  your  early  and  serious  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  a  matter  of  urgency  based  on  in- 
formation that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  going  to  .start  an  "arm  twisting" 
campaign  asking  for  the  resignation  of  these 
Schedule  A  emploj-ees  within  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks — by  telephone  rather  than 
in  writing.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  calculated 
evasion  of  the  law,  and  I  would  hope  you 
can  set  in  motion  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  people  doing  this  to  up- 
hold the  oath  they  have  taken  as  federal 
officers.  Also  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
written  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
ask  that  Schedule  A  positions  be  reclassified 
as  Schedule  C  positions,  which  is  another 
calculated  scheme  to  evade  the  law  and  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  for  your  committee  to  look 
into  this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  L.  Shipley. 


FEDERAL    DEPOSITORY    LIBRARIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  for  a  class  of  libraries  in 
the  United  States  in  which  certain  Gov- 
ernment publications  are  deposited  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  These  libraries  are 
known  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  where  the  distribution  is 
made,  as  designated  depository  libraries. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  H.R.  4748 
which  would  make  all  American  Bar  As- 
sociation accredited  law  schools  Federal 
depositories. 

Title  44,  which  is  the  authority  for  the 
operatioii  of  the  depository  program,  was 
codified  and  enacted  during  the  90th 
Congress.  Under  the  present  provisions 
of  this  code,  those  libraries,  which  may 
be  Federal  depository  libraries,  are  the 
highest  State  appellate  court  libraries; 
State  libraries;  two  libraries  from  each 
congressional  district  designated  by  the 
Representative  from  that  district,  and 
two  libraries  designated  in  any  part  of 
the  State  by  each  Senator.  By  special 
legislation,  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
and  the  Public  Library  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  designated  Federal 
depositories. 

If  a  depository  designated  by  a  Repre- 
sentative already  exists  within  a  con- 
gressional district,  before  an  additional 
one  may  be  designated,  a  certified  state- 
ment of  justification  of  the  need  for  an 
additional  depository  must  be  fui-nished 
by  the  head  of  the  library  to  be  desig- 
nated. This  justification  must  further  be 
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signed  by  the  head  of  eac|i 
pository  library  within  thi 
al  district  or  by  the  head 
authority  of  the  State. 

Once  a  library  has  been 
a  depository,  it  cannot  be 
the  list  nor  can  another 
ignated  in  its  place  by 
a  new  Member  of  Congress 
depository  until  it  ceases  to 
the  privilege  at  its  own 
removed  by  the  Superin 
ments  for  failure  to  abid< 
governing  the  depository 

A    need   has   arisen 
school  libraries  of  this 
Federal  depositories;  how 
present  depository  law,  th 
sible.  A  crisis  has  develope(  I 
libraries  because  they  are 
tain  U.S.  Government 
the  speed,  reliability,  and 
of  the  past.  Many  law 
centers  of  research,  not 
and    students,    but    also 
judges,  and  scholars  from 
nity  and  other  institution: 
ments  of  the  U.S.  Gover 
cial  to  the  usefulness  of 
dents  and  those  doing 

Presently,  approximately 
ies  have  become  depositor 
approximately  26  in 
main  library  is  also  a 
must  keep  in  mind  that 
ies  are  not  in  the  proxim 
versity's  main  library, 
other  side  of  town  or  even 

Law  libraries  began 
lems  obtaining  Governmerjt 
when  the  Joint  Committee 
implemented    the 
that  the  Government  Print 
erate  without  the  benefit  ol 
sidies  and  become  self 
implementation  of  this  or 
disastrous  consequences 
ies ;    prices   rose 
ceased  doing  business  with 
ment  Printing  Office 
counts  were  discontinued 
tions,  which  had  supplied 
with  essential  items  as  soon 
available,  were  abolished 
to  order  itemus  only  after 
published. 

A  valid  question  can  be 
why  law  libraries  should 
as  Federal  depcsitories.  The 
and  users  of  the  various 
documents  at  these  libraries 
ily  underestimated 
ings  and  reports  are  vital 
compile  legislative  historic; ; 
mately  aid  courts  in 
tory  material.  The  various 
bills  which  proceed  the 
similarly  used.  It  must  be 
that  even  this  huge  categor  y 
is  only  a  part  of  the  output 
of  Government,  the  legisl 
The  judicial  branch  prodi^c 
ports  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
statistics  compiled  by  the 
istration. 

Do  not  torget  that  some 
ard  items  found  in  any 
also  the  most  difficult  to 
a  good  subscription  service 
are  the  reports  coming  fr 
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and  independent  agencies,  opinions  from 
the  Attorney  General's  office,  IRS  bulle- 
tins. U.S.  Tariff  Commission  annual  re- 
port. Civil  Aeronautics  Board  reports  and 
other  reports  used  in  research. 

Many  judges  and  attorneys  rely  upon 
law  review  articles  to  both  trace  trends 
in  law  and  expand  concepts.  These  lav; 
reviews  are  dependent  upon  a  good  re- 
search documentes  section  of  a  law  li- 
brary'. Law  school  courses — such  as  ad- 
ministrative law,  collective  bargaining, 
and  labor  arbitration — and  numerous 
others,  are  taught  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  Government  doc- 
uments. 

Both  the  teaching  and  the  research 
done  within  a  law  school  require  a  com- 
plete and  current  collection  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment documents.  The  recent  changes 
in  governmental  policies  have  made  this 
increasingly  difficult  and  potentially  im- 
possible to  achieve.  Depository  status 
would  insure  that  law  libraries  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  the  law  school 
students  and  the  many  others  that  rely 
upon  them. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  view  with  deep  concern  the 
current  indications  that  the  new  admin- 
istration is  pushing  ahead  on  the  pro- 
jected giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  believe  that  any  renegotiation  or  re- 
linquishment of  our  rights  to  this  stra- 
tegic waterway  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  United  States  to  make.  The  facts 
are  the  canal  is  vital  to  our  international 
trade,  commerce,  and  defense  interests. 
As  such.  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  reject  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  demands  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

History  shows  that  our  territorial  sov- 
ereignty was  undeniably  established  on 
December  2,  1903,  when  the  United 
States  signed  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty.  In  it,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  the  Republic  of  Panama  $10  million 
in  gold — plus  a  yearly  annuity  for,  "in 
perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  con- 
trol" of  a  IQ-mile  wide  strip  of  territory. 
Article  III  of  this  Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty  granted  the  United  States  "all 
rights,  power  and  authority,  which  the 
United  States  would  possess  and  exercise 
as  if  it  were  the  sovereign  of  the  terri- 
torj'  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights."  The  $10  million 
which  the  United  States  paid  to  Panama 
under  article  XIV,  as  well  as  the  $250,000 
to  be  paid  annually  during  the  life  of  the 
treaty  were  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
price  or  compensation  for  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  granted  in  this 
convention. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  canal  is  a  duly- 
paid-for  territory  of  the  United  States. 


Thus,  the  yielding  of  any  property  paid 
for  from  appropriated  funds,  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  must  be  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Usually  the  House  does  not  ratify 
treaty  negotiations,  a  prerogative  of  the 
Senate,  who  gives  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  by  the  President  of  a  treaty. 
However,  article  IV,  section  3,  paragraph 
2.  of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  Congress  .shall  have  the  Power  to  dis- 
po.se  of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Reg- 
tilatlons  respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

That  is  one  reason  why  sovereignty 
and  ownership  are  an  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1903.  such  eminent 
people  as  Secretaries  of  State  Hay.  Root, 
and  Hughes  have  repeatedly  and  cate- 
gorically confirmed  America's  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Shaw,  204 
U.S.  24,  a  suit  to  restrain  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  paying  out  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  title,  a  unanimous  court  said: 

It  Is  hypercritical  to  contend  that  the 
title  of  the  United  States  is  imperfect,  and 
that  the  territory  described  does  not  belong 
to  this  nation,  because  of  the  omission  of 
some  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  ordinary 
conveyances  of  real  estate  . . . 

In  a  1971  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  decision.  United  States  v. 
Husband  R.  Roach,  453  F.  2d  1054,  cer- 
tiorari denied  406  U.S.  935.  in  a  case 
coming  up  for  review  from  the  Canal 
Zone,  referring  to  both  the  1903  and  1936 
treaties  the  fifth  circuit  court  declared: 

The  Canal  Zone  is  an  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  over  which  Con- 
gre.ss  exercises  complete  and  plenary  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
is  unqualified  to  assume  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  operating, 
(maintaining,  controlling,  defending, 
and  improving  the  canal.  At  present,  the 
Panamanian  Government  is  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble,  as  a  result  of  its  own 
mismanagement.  I  believe  it  is  disas- 
trous to  attempt  to  insure  stability  in 
this  zone  by  yielding  control  of  U.S.  se- 
curity and  commerce  to  a  government 
headed  by  a  military  dictator,  who  seized 
power  in  a  coup  in  1968.  I.  for  one,  am 
not  ignoring  the  alleged  visit  of  Pana- 
ma's Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  to  Cuba,  nor 
allegations  that  Torrijos'  government 
has  denied  its  citizens  many  of  the  basic 
human  rights  promoted  by  President 
Carter. 

We  have  been  neither  imperialistic  nor 
exploitive  in  our  relations  with  Panama. 
Benefits  have  accrued  to  the  Republic,  as 
we  have  spent  in  excess  of  $6.8  billion  in 
maintaining,  defending,  and  operating 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Republic  of 
Panama  now  boasts  the  highest  per  capi- 
ta income  in  Central  America,  without 
a  doubt,  the  greatest  single  beneficiary 
of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  as  a  na- 
tion nullify  a  treaty  which  was  legally 
ratified,  and  give  land  back  which  was 
legally  purchased?  It  is  my  belief,  and  I 
think  the  belief  of  the  American  people 
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that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
and  strengthen  its  defense,  commerce, 
and  trade  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal. 


PLEASE  PASS  TITLE  XX  OR  THE 
CENTER  WILL  BE  CLOSED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
our  elderly  citizens  are  among  the  first 
to  be  rejected  from  the  mainstream  of 
our  society.  Many  times,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  community 
and  social  activities  that  make  up  the 
regular  daily  routine  for  most  of  us.  For 
our  elderly,  loneliness  and  depression  are 
oftentimes  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. And  when  confronted  with 
pressing  needs,  older  people  are  some- 
times left  unaware  of  the  avenues  of 
assistance  available  to  them. 

To  assist  senior  citizens  with  some  of 
these  problems,  some  States  have  applied 
their  title  XX  funds  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  toward  establishing  social 
group  centers  for  the  elderly.  Basically  a 
revenue  sharing  plan  to  the  States  for 
social  services,  title  XX  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  services  it  provides  for 
the  children  of  this  Nation  such  as  child 
day  care  centers.  Some  States  have  ex- 
panded their  social  service  programs  un- 
der title  XX  to  include  centers  for  senior 
citizens  that  provide  social  activities,  ad- 
minister hot  meals  through  title  "VII  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  provide  om- 
budsman services,  make  county  social 
workers  available,  and  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  administration  of  home 
health  services. 

I  recently  received  correspondence 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  who  was  in 
need  of  services  such  as  I  have  described. 
This  woman,  alone  and  despondent,  was 
unaware  that  a  program  operating  with 
title  XX  funding  allocated  by  the  State 
of  New  York  was  located  quite  near  her 
home.  I  urged  her  to  join  this  center, 
and  now  she  is  provided  with  companion- 
ship and  activities  of  interest  to  her. 

My  constituent  is  now  concerned  that 
this  center,  which  has  been  of  such  help 
to  her,  may  be  closed  if  title  XX  is  not 
adequately  funded.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  tell  her  that  President  Carter 
recently  proposed  funding  of  title  XX 
to  its  current  services  level.  I  also  urged 
her  to  contact  her  local  Social  Services 
District  Office  and  to  inform  them  of  her 
concerns,  since  the  decision  to  use  title 
XX  funds  for  Senior  Citizens'  Centers  is 
up  to  the  States.  I  have  appended  my 
correspondence  with  her  to  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  many  of 
our  social  service  programs  are  being 
reduced  in  their  scope,  I  am  glad  that 
President  Carter  has  recognized  the 
value  of  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  has  requested  a  restoration  of 
its  funding.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  support  the  President's  request.  In 
addition,  I  urge  those  States  that  now 
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do  so  to  continue  to  apply  part  of  their 
title  XX  funds  to  these  excellent  pro- 
grams to  aid  our  senior  citizens: 

February  7,  1977. 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch:  Thanks  for  sending 
me  the  ILst  of  allowable  tax  exemptions.  I'll 
take  it  to  the  lady  who  makes  out  my  tax 
returns. 

My  Income  Is  a  little  above  that  required 
to  receive  food  stamps,  etc.  What  is  SSI. 
Rent  relief,  etc. 

I  have  no  help  on  my  dental  expenses. 

I'm  a  retired  kindergarten  teacher,  age  81, 
on  a  fixed  income. 

Last  year  I  had  to  pay  more  In  taxes  than 
President  Nixon  did.  No  exemption  as  head 
of  the  household.  My  husband  had  a  special 
Washington,  D.C.,  Job.  He  planned  what 
should  be  put  on  the  ship  for  the  big  push 
to  Normandy. 

He  died  of  cancer  In  '51.  I  had  It  in  '61. 
God  has  been  merciful,  but  I  have  lived  too 
long. 

If  I  ever  need  home  care.  I  hope  I  will  have 
a  clear  enough  brain  to  take  my  own  life. 
I  have  no  one  alive  now  who  cares  about  me. 

Thanks  for  the  article. 

(Signature) 

Washington.  D.C.  February  25,  1977. 

Dear :  I  read  your  letter  and  I  want 

you  to  perk  up.  Life  is  never  over  so  long  as 
we  have  breath.  And  you  are  not  only  spunky 
but  intelligent.  Why  don't  you  join  a  Senior 
Citizens'  Organization  near  you,  such  as  the 
Stein  Senior  Center.  301  East  29th  Street, 
phone  *689-4615.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
new  friends  there  as  v/ell  as  activities  that 
will  interest  you. 
All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

February  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Edward  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your 
February  25th  letter. 

I   did   Join   the  Stein  Senior  Citizen's  on 
29th  and  they  are  terrific. 
Sincerely, 

(Signature) 

March  8,  1977. 
Representative   Koch:    The    Stein    Senior 
Club  on  29th  St.  as  you  wrote  is  excellent. 
Its  existence  Is  at  stake. 
Please  pass  Title  XX  or  the  center  will  be 
closed. 

They  do  a  fantastic  Job  and  many  I  see 
there  are  needy,  blind,  some  with  canes,  etc. 
Please  help. 

Sincerely, 

(Signature) 


Dear 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  10,  1977. 
I  have  your  letter  urging  me 


to  support  funding  for  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  at  the 
federal  level  to  make  certain  Title  XX  receives 
Its  current  services  funding.  When  the  Budget 
for  HEW,  which  administers  Title  XX.  comes 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House,  I  win  certainly  support  the  President's 
request  for  current  services  funding. 

However,  since  the  decisions  to  use  Title 
XX  funds  specifically  for  Social  Group  Cen- 
ters for  the  Elderly  is  made  at  the  state  level, 
I  suggest  that  you  contact  your  local  Social 
Service  District  Office  and  Inform  them  of 
your  concerns. 

■You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  more  New 
York  Counties  will  be  eligible  to  apply  Title 
XX  funding  towards  Senior  Citizens'  Centers 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  re -organization  of 
the  State  of  New  York's  Department  of  So- 
cial Services. 

In  addition,  the  enclosed  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Friday,  March 
11,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Digest 
section  of  today's  Record. 
The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 
MARCH  14 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until :  Noon  322  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public   Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  ol 
James  Gustave  Speth,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
an  overview  of  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  11,  and  printed 
amendment  No.  40  thereto,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict Judges. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 


year 


:  Woi  ks 


7282 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommltt^ 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for   fiscal 
public  worKs  projects. 
Room 
Appropriation.s 
Transportation  Subcommlt  ee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
the  Federal  Railroad 
1224 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fl.scal 
proposed  supplemental 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  , 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islan<^ 
1114 
Environment  and  Public 
To   resume   consideration 
posing  amendments  to 
Act  (S.  251,252.  and  253) 
4200  Dl 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Trea-sury.  Postal  Service  and 
erment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  y 
Council    of    Economic 
Council  on  Wage  and 
the  National  Security 
National  Center  for 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 
1224 
Appropriation.? 

HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To     continue     hearings 
budget  e.stlmates  for  fljjcal 
for      the      Veterans' 
American  Battle 
sion.  and  for  the  U.S. 
E.xpense.'. 

1318  Dirk 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
National  Institutes  of 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  Urbar  ,. 
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To   hold   hearings   on   S. 
amend  and  extend  the 
istrati(jn  Act. 

5302  _.._. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  i 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9.  ^. 
Continental  Shelf  Lands 
ment.s. 

3110 
Pinanco 

To    consider    the    nomina 
Champion,    of    Maiisach„ 
Under  Secretary,  Arabella 
thf  District  of  Columbia, 
sistant     Secretary,     and 
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to  be  laspecior  General, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tary  of  State;  John  E.  Rclnhardt.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency;  and  Hod- 
ding  Carter  III,  of  Mi.s.slssippi,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

4221  Dirk.sen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826.  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirk.'ieu  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  propo.sed 
fi.scal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

8^07.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fl.scal    year    1978   for 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID, 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.scal  year   1978  for  the 
National  lastltutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251.  252,  and  263) . 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriatlon.s 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate.^  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings   on   corporate   bribery 

and  investment  disclosure  legislation. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 


March  10,  1977 


Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

367  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  cau.ses  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund     of     1976     individual     income 
taxes;  to  reduce  Individual  and  busi- 
ness Income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform   certain   other   tax   provisions. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826.  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resvime  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on    bills   calling   for 
more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 
standards    (S.   682,   686,    182,   716). 

6110  Dirk.sen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   programs   to   hear   representa- 
tives of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH   17 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking,   Housing,  and   Urban   Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  69  and  92  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


March  10,  1977 


Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science  and  Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National    Aeronautics   and   Space   Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To   hold   hearings   on   proposed    author- 
izations   for   fiscal    year    1978   for   the 
Energy    Research     and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  Income  taxes: 
to  reduce  individual  and  business  In- 
come taxes,  and  to  simplify  and  reform 
certain  other  tax  provisions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coordi- 
nated  national   energy   policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills    calling    for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682.  586,  182,  715) . 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-Hew  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Pub- 
lic Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search,     development,      testing      and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on  an  overview  of  American  foreign 
economic  policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.,  telephone,  computers, 
etc.) 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion   industry,    including    S.    929    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Rus.sell  Building 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National    Aeronautics   and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  funds  for  the  Uni- 
formed    Services     University     of     the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To   hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Electronic  Fund  Trans- 
fer System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energv  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearinfjs  on  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
Energv  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reoreanlze  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearing.":  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  orograms,  to  hear  represent- 
atives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


7283 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communications    common    carrier 
policies    (i.e.,    telephones,    computers, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  for  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Mapping  Agency.  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National    Aeronautics  and   Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To- continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to 
receive  testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research    and    Development    Admin- 
istration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


7284 


Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovetnmental  Rela- 
tions 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Ooverr  mcnt  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (Jproposec!  Sun- 
set Act) 

3302  D^ksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearlnj 

fiscal  year  1978  authorlzjitlons 
ernmeiit  intelligence 
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on  proposed 
for  Oov- 
vities. 
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actl 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  y( 
Department  of  the  Trea^iry, 
Service,  and  General 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dl^l 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimate  for  fiscal 
National  Institute  of  E<lucatlon. 

S-128.  Capitol 
MARCH   23 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continvie  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  ej 
culture  and  Consumer 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agif 
land. 
Until:  noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for   fiscal 
the  Bureau  of  Land 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inqul 
tic    communication 
policies     (I.e.,     teleph 
etc  ). 
Commerce.  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the 
tion   Industrv,   including 
S.  689. 

5110 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defen.se  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on 

mlng  of  funds  for  fisca: 

1223  Di}ksen 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fiscal 
elementary   and  secondfiry 
programs 


:  propos  6d 


Banking.  Housing,  and  Urba  i 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406 , 
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5302 
Energy  and  Natural  Rcsourc^ 
Subcomniitee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro;}osed 
zations    for    fi.scal    year 
Energy     Research     and 
Administration. 

3110  Dl^ksen 
Governmrntal  Affairs 
Sxibcommitlee  on  Intergovernmental 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
authorization     of 
grams  at  least  every 
posed  Sunset  act). 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fi-^cal   year   1978   for 
school  assistance   In   Federal   affected 
areas  and  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony  on  beef   consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m,  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  am. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
S.  689 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1378  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S,  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fund.s  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association  and 
on  funds  lor  the  Office  of  Rail  Public 
Council    within    the   Interstate    Com- 
merce Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for   fiscal   year    1978   for  Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Government  Affairs 

'Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 


March  10,  1977 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  program.? 
at  lea.st  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  higher 
education  and  welfare  programs,  and 
for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  including  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommltte  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
defense  establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S,  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism  subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings   on   ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Rusfiell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourres 
Subcommitte    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations   for   1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until:  Noon. 

MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   Industry,    Including   S.   292   and 
S  689 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the    Federal    Aviation    Commission 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 


March  10,  1977 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephones,  com- 
puter, etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   hold   hearings  on  proposed   legisla- 
tion dealing   with   utilization  of  coal 
resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  6  years  (Pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirk.sen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing    with    utilization    of   coal    re- 
sovirces. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University, 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   industry.   Including   S.   292,   and 
S,  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flue  cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defen.se   Establishment,   to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dlrk.sen  Building 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public   works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and    investment    dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7,  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 


7285 

To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To   continue   hearings   to   examine   the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  In  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302  Dlrksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  defense  establishments,  to  hear 
public   witnesses 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witness. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
National   Highway  Traffic   Safety   Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To  consider  S.  7.  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  International  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  any  major  proj- 
ect expected  to  have  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  physical  envlron- 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 


7286 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW   Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  buug- 

et   estimates   lor   Hscal   year   1978   for 

the  Office  for  Civil  Rli  hts.  Inspector 

General,  Policy  Researcji  and  General 

Management. 
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APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 

Committee,  Science,  and  Tr^n.sportatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
ulatory  reform  in  the 
tlon   Industry,   Includln  ; 
S.  689. 

6110  Diifcsen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resou 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S 
commercial,    environme 
cial  viability  of  various 
nologles. 

3110  Dlrjcsen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent    Agencies 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
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for  New  York  City   fin 
1318 
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public  works  projects. 
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Room  to 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Forest  Service. 

1114 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
and  anticompetitive 
eye  glass  Industry. 
318 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates   for   fiscal 
the    Consumer   Product 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  annoimced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlrk.sen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witne-sses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  lor  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  gla.ss  industry. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Pviblic  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congres.s  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military   Construction   Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  puolic  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 


March  10,  1977 


APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Tran.sportatlon  Subcommittee 

To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  . 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  en  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate   for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  i-elated 
agencies  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Bulldii-.g 
Banking,  Hou.slng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Btidgct  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  hovising 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
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APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
1224  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  28 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    U.S. 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
*  Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 


estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  5 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental   Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 


MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental   Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to   hear   Secretary    of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 


SENATE— Fr/rfai^,  March  11,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  21, 1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  under  whose  providence  men 
and  nations  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  day  of 
deliverance.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  skill 
of  diplomats,  for  the  competence  and 
fidelity  of  the  custodians  of  our  safety — 
the  sergeants  at  arms,  the  police  officers, 
detectives,  and  their  associates,  for  faith- 
ful and  discerning  stewards  of  public  in- 
formation, and  for  the  patience,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation  of  the  people. 

We  thank  Thee.  O  Lord,  for  the  hidden 
power  of  the  Spirit  at  work  among  us. 
for  the  triumph  of  reason  over  the  irra- 
tional, for  the  concern  and  compassion 
of  the  community  in  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  the  fellowship  of  faith  and 
trust. 

Give  comfort  to  those  who  mourn 
and  healing  to  those  who  have  been  hurt. 
Bring  again  the  reign  of  law  and  uni- 
versal reverence  for  life  and  property. 
Prosper  the  counsels  of  our  President  as 
leaders  of  many  nations  arrive  and  de- 
part from  this  Capital,  to  the  end  that 
peace  and  justice  may  abide  in  the  world. 


And  dispose  all  of  us  to  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday, 
Thursday.  March  10,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
7.  understand  have  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  those  nominations 
only. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  we  are  speaking 
now  of  just  the  Coast  Guard  nominations 
and  not  the  Interior  or  Commerce  nomi- 


nations as  they  appear  on  the  Executive 
Calendar? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  objection  to 
proceeding  with  them  on  this  side,  Mr. 
President. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S   DESK— COAST    GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(All  nominations  confirmed  today  are 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSEON 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M*.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  tlie  consideratiorj  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi .  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 


RELEASE  OF  HOST/  GES 


tie 


4) 
Ca  3ital. 

time 


tliat 


ha\ie 
cf 


visited 
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Fo  rce  s 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presiden 
a  collective  sigh  of  relief  that 
morning  note  the  release  of 
tages  held  for  more  than 
terrorists  in  the  Nation's 

It  was  an  extraordinary 
traordinary  period  of  events 
painfully  home  the  arbitran 
terrorist  activities  which 
years  plagued  so  many  areas 
but  never  here.   Violence 
innocent  victims  wherever  It 
for  whatever  reason  will 
rlble,  but  now.  In  a  tragic 
could   have   potentially   beer, 
worse,  we  are  reminded  ho^,- 
tenuous  and  frail  is  the  threfid 
ization  that  binds  even  this 
and  this  Nation  together. 

But  it  was  extraordinary  foi 
sons.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
for  the  heroism,  the  painstak 
tion,  patience,  and  courage  of 
ington  Metropolitan  Police 
tireless   and   able  leadership 
Washington  and  Chief 
very  nature  of  their 
are  inclined  to  be  men  of 
throughout  the  entire  process 
potential  for  violence  was  so 
one  ill-considered  move  coulc 
gered  the  destruction  of  so 
human   beings,    they   waited 
watched  and  they  were  patie^it 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it 
dlnary  because  in  this 
treme  domestic  crisis  we 
by  three  very  courageous  dip 
placed  themselves  in  a  positibn 
personal  danger  to  negotiat; 
captors  and  help  secure  the 
the  hostages.  To  Ambassador 
Iran,  Ambassador  Yagub-Khi  i 
Stan,  and  Ambassador  Ghorbil 
we  owe  the  greatest  debt  of 

Perhaps  it  Is  ironic,  Mr. 
hope  that  it  is  an  omen  for 
but  I  cannot  help  but  note 
tiations  between  the  terrorist^ 
three   Ambassadors,   two   of 
themselves    from    the    troub 
East,  occurred  in  the  lobby 
Brith  Building.  However  frai: 
of  civilization  may  be.  Mr 
us  hope  that  the  compassic^ 
demonstrated    without 
identity  of  the  hostages 
also  be  demonstrated  by  all 
involved  in  the  very  troubled 
Middle  East. 

There  is  no  conclusion  to 
these  events.  Mr.  President.  It 
and  we  can  be  relieved  onl; 
did  not  prove  even  more  traipc 
time  marked  by  courage 


it  is  with 
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sion; and,  we  have  found  that  we  are  not 
Immune.  ^ 

OUTSTANDING  SPEECHES  BY 
SENATOR  PACKWOOD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  remark- 
able speech  by  our  colleague.  Senator 
Bob  Packwood. 

I  am  now  doubly  pleased  that  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "A 
Republican  Care  Package."  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  edition,  also  rec- 
ognized the  wisdom  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  should  note  that  this  speech  is  but 
one  of  a  series  of  outstanding  speeches 
delivered  by  the  Senator  that  invariably 
are  not  only  politically  astute  but  also 
are  of  great  literary  quality. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  another 
one  of  these  at  a  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast back  in  September  of  last  year.  It, 
too,  was  "pure  Packwood"  and  at  the 
time  I  asked  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  For  the  benefit  cf  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  missed  it,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  speech  and  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  March  11.  19771 
A     REPtJBLiCAN     Care     Package 

"There  Is  no  new  Republican  Party,  no  old 
Republican  Party.  There  Is  only  the  same 
Republican  Party  which  for  half  a  century 
has  opposed  every  major  piece  of  social  legis- 
lation." The  speaker  was  John  Kennedy  and 
the  time  was  the  1960  campaign,  but  It  could 
have  been  any  number  of  Democrats  speak- 
ing at  almost  any  time  since  the  New  Deal. 
Republican  obstructionism  on  social  welfare 
has  been  a  stock  target  In  Democratic  shoot- 
ing gallarles  for  a  generation. 

What  a  surprise,  then,  to  read  the  follow- 
ing sentiments  voiced  the  other  day  by  Sen- 
ator Bob  Packwood,  Oregon  Republican,  at 
a  conference  of  partisans:  "Rocsevelt  gave 
this  country  hope — but  the  Republicans  said 
'No'.  .  .  .  Why  even  within  the  last  15  years 
the  Republican  Party  opposed  Medicare.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  people  who  seek  cer- 
tainty and  security  mistrust  us?" 

It  should  not  be  hastily  a.ssumed  that 
Senator  Packwood  has  all  this  time  been  a 
closet  Democrat.  On  the  contrary,  his  words 
Introduced  an  Intensely  loyalist  proposal  for 
how  the  badly  outnumbered  Republicans 
should  try  to  reclaim  voter  support.  The 
problem,  as  he  sees  it.  Is  that  the  public 
wants  social  services  and  that  Republicans 
have  offered  no  discernible  alternative  to 
the  Democrats'  big  government  approach  to 
providing  them.  His  solution  Is  "a  Republi- 
can Care  Package."  in  which  government  re- 
quires employers  to  provide  health  Insurance, 
day  care,  education  assistance,  legal  aid  plans 
or  other  such  services  to  their  employees.  In 
return,  employers  would  receive  tax  benefits. 

There  are  plenty  of  problems  with  the 
Packwood  Idea.  It  would  not  reach  a  lot  of 
people;  those  who  don't  work  for  someone  or 
don't  work  at  all  total  perhaps  20  percent 
of  the  work  force.  It  would  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  "big  government"  anti- 
poverty  programs  such  as  food  stamps,  that 
disturb  some  conservatives  most.  The  Pack- 
wood  proiK>sal  might  be  onerous  for  smaller 
businesses   to   administer,    and   government 


might  be  required  to  enter  the  picture  after 
all,  with  Us  customary  red  tape. 

We  hope  the  Senator  fleshes  out  his  sketchy 
plan  and  that  it  generates  a  lively  debate. 
But  to  get  caught  up  In  details  Is  to  miss 
what  is  most  important  about  the  proposal: 
A  Republican  Is  willing,  even  eager,  to 
acknowledge  the  need  for  social  services  and, 
more,  Ls  groping  for  innovative  ways  to  meet 
it.  Against  the  wintry  Republican  record, 
that  may  be  a  sign  of  a  possible  political 
spring. 


|FYom  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sept.  9.  1976) 

Senator  Packwood's  Address  to  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast 

hume.  hegel.  and  toynbee 

This  is  a  particularly  axisplcious  morning 
for  me  because  I'm  going  to  use  as  part  of 
my  text  George  Sabine's  "History  of  Politi- 
cal Theory."  I  see  Mark  at  the  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  for  two  years  when  I  was  a  jwlitlcal 
science  student  of  his,  I  had  to  listen  to  him 
lecture  to  me  and  today  he  has  to  listen  to 
me  lecture  to  him. 

I'm  going  to  take  three  philosophers  and 
tie  some  of  their  philosophies  together.  Then 
I'll  try  to  translate  what  their  philosophies 
are  into  problems  that  we  face  today. 

The  three  are  David  Hume,  who  was  a  con- 
servative English  philosopher  of  the  1730's 
and  '40's;  Frederick  Hegel,  a  German  phi- 
losopher of  a  later  period;  and  then  Arnold 
Toynbee,  a  contemp)orary  historian  and 
philosopher. 

I'll  start  with  Hume  because  he  is  the  most 
significant  to  English  political  philosophy 
and  to  ours  because  of  what  we  took  from 
England  In  so  many  wavs.  Hume  In  1740 
wrote  a  book  called  the  "Treatise  of  Human 
Nature."  It  had  such  a  stunning  Impact  on 
philosophy  that  even  Immanuel  Kant,  the 
great  German  philosopher,  said  that  he  awoke 
from  thirty  years  of  Intellectual  slumber 
when  he  read  Hume's  "Treatise  of  Human 
Nature."  Professor  Sabine  described  it  as 
follows,  "This  work  occupies  a  critical  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and 
its  Importance  Is  not  even  mainly  In  the 
field  of  political  philosophy.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  philosophical  position  that 
Hume  developed  had  a  profound  bearing 
upon  all  branches  of  social  theory.  What 
Hume  supplied  was  a  penetrating  logical 
analysis  which.  If  accepted,  destroyed  all  of 
the  pretentions  of  natural  law  to  scientific 
validity.  In  addition,  he  extended  this  critical 
result  to  specific  applications  of  natural  law 
in  religion,  ethics  and  politics  .  .  .  Hume 
undertook  to  analyze  the  concept  of  reason 
as  this  term  was  customarily  used  in  the 
system  of  natural  law  to  show  that  under 
this  term  there  had  been  uncritically  com- 
bined and  confused  three  factors  or  proc- 
es-ses  which  are  quite  different  In  their  mean- 
ing. The  effect  of  this  confusion  was  to  de- 
scribe as  necessary  truths  or  unchallengeable 
laws  of  nature  and  morality;  propositions 
which  can  make  no  claim  to  such  absolute 
certainty." 

The  theology  and  philosophy  of  natural 
law  was  very  paramount  at  that  time.  The 
natural  law  theory  said  that  there  were 
certain  immutable  laws  in  science  and  among 
men  and  that  somehow  you  could  divine 
them  dlrectlv  from  God.  This  was  a  more 
prevalent  philosophy  In  continental  Europe 
than  it  was  in  England.  But  even  England 
to  some  degree  shared  it.  Certainly  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  Kings  was  one  branch 
of  that  concept  that  somehow  God  had 
endowed  certain  kinds  of  government  with 
divinity  and  they  were  not  to  be  changed. 

Hume  looked  at  the  theory  of  natural  law. 
He  divided  rea.son,  as  the  term  was  then 
used.  Into  three  categories.  He  said  first, 
you've  got  the  kind  of  reason  where  you 
reason  from  a  premise  to  a  conclusion.  It's  a 
mathematical  kind  of  reasoning.  He  said  K 
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Is  pure  reason  but  It  doesn't  prove  the  truth 
of  anything.  All  you  have  is  a  premise  and 
reasoning  from  the  premise  you  can  come  to 
a  conclusion.  It  doesn't  prove  the  conclusion 
is  true  because  you  don't  know  if  the  premise 
is  true.  But  it  Is  a  method  of  reasoning. 

Secondly,  he  took  what  he  called  cause 
and  effect  reasoning.  He  would  use  the 
example  of  Newton's  apple — you  hold  the 
apple,  let  it  loose,  and  it  falls.  It's  a  cause 
and  effect.  There's  no  necessary  morality 
to  that  cause  and  effect;  there's  no  neces- 
sary truth  to  it  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
centuries  later  we  find  that  in  space  the 
apple  doesn't  fall.  It's  simply  weightless.  It 
stays  in  the  same  position.  So  there  was  no 
necessary  truth  to  many  of  the  causes  and 
effects  which  in  1740  were  regarded  as  hav- 
ing divine  verity. 

Third,  H;ime  examined  what  he  called 
the  codes  of  human  conduct.  This  is  what 
we're  most  inclined  to  ascribe  natural  law 
to:  that  there  are  certain  Immutable  things, 
eternal  truths,  that  govern  mankind.  Hume 
said  that  those  were  really  conventions 
of  convenience.  As  such,  they  were  not  to 
be  demeaned.  They  are  very  important;  they 
give  government  stability.  But,  we  use  them 
and  we  keep  them  not  because  they  were 
divinely  inspired,  but  because  over  years  or 
centuries  of  experience  we  have  found  that 
they  produce  a  better  result  than  other  forms 
of  experience  that  we  may  have  tried  at  one 
time  or  another  and  found  wanting.  Again, 
Hume  says  there's  no  necessary  morality 
to  these  "conventions";  no  necessary  "truth"; 
no  necessary  "rightness";  but  our  experience 
teaches  us  It's  a  better  way  to  proceed  than 
other  ways. 

English  history  is  really  full  of  that  kind 
of  philosophy.  Most  of  the  traditional  Eng- 
lish civil  liberties,  which  generally  are  all 
of  the  acts  of  Parliament  guaranteeing  civil 
liberties  from  roughly  Magna  Carta  in  1215 
to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  In  1688,  were 
based  on  experience — not  divinity.  In  most 
cases  the  preservation  of  English  civil  liber- 
ties was  nothing  more  than  Individual  acts 
of  Parliament,  pa.ssed  after  years  of  expe- 
rience. Englishmen  collectively  decided  it  was 
necessary  to  limit  the  power  of  government 
and  especially  to  limit  government's  power 
over  Englishmen's  civil  liberties.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  certain  laws  to  restrain  major- 
ities, to  restrain  kings,  to  restrain  Parlia- 
ments. But  England  wisely  never  ascribed 
to  those  Acts  any  kind  of  divine  quality. 

The  common  law,  the  English  Judicial 
System,  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  Hume 
was  talking  about.  There  was  never,  in  all  of 
the  Court  cases  in  England,  never  any  indi- 
cation that  somehow  God  had  divined  cer- 
tain results.  Of  course,  the  common  law 
changed.  Every  fifty  years  or  so.  as  the  Courts 
would  see  new  circumstances,  they  would 
change  their  decisions. 

By  and  large  the  United  States  followed 
the  English  rather  than  the  continental 
European  philosophy.  We  were  never  a 
strong,  natural  law  country.  Our  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  phrased  in  terms  of 
natural  law.  That  is  understandable,  how- 
ever. At  that  time,  we  weren't  taking  much 
from  English  law.  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence we  say.  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  mankind  is  endowed 
by  his  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights."  That  is  very  much  natural  law  lan- 
gtiage.  By  the  time  v.e  came  to  writing  our 
Constitution,  however,  it  was  much  more 
English.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  was  copied  from 
England.  Additionally  we  added  to  it  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  religion 
which  England  did  not  protect.  Those  were 
innovations  of  this  country  rather  than 
England.  The  whole  Constitution  doesn't 
really  speak  of  being  from  God.  or  of  being 
divine.  It  was  the  history  of  experience  and 
what  do  we  need  to  do  to  limit  government; 
what  do  we  need  to  do  to  protect  mankind. 


We  drew  very  heavily  on  our  English  back- 
ground. 

Now  that's  Hume.  There  is  no  natural  law, 
no  natural  morality  but  certainly  strong  con- 
ventions and  codes  of  conduct  which  we 
find  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  stability. 

Move  now  to  Frederick  Hegel,  a  German 
philosopher,  much  maligned  because  of  later 
deviations  from  his  philosophy  that  he 
would  not  have  stood  still  for.  Hegel  came 
up  with  a  theory  of  studying  history  called 
the  "Dialectic."  He  thought  by  applying  the 
dialectic  you  could  look  at  history  and  be 
able  to  reveal  what  the  future  would  hold. 
He  thought  yovi  had  a  continual  outpouring 
of  ideas,  new  Ideas  tumbling  over  old  ideas, 
and  that  they  would  finally  culminate  in 
the  Nation  State.  He  regarded  this  as  the 
highest  form  of  government  and  that  these 
ideas  would  be  continually  outpouring  and 
revealing  themselves  almost  for  eternity  un- 
til  you  finally  had   a  perfect  Nation  State. 

Hegel  used  three  terms — thesis,  anti- 
thesis, and  synthesis.  His  concept  of  the 
"thesis"  was  that  there  would  be  an  idea. 
This  idea  was  ongoing,  bvit  eventually,  at 
some  stage,  the  idea,  not  being  irrevocably 
right,  was  met  with  a  counter  idea,  the 
"anti-thesis."  As  these  two  clash  together, 
out  of  it  comes  a  "synthesis"  which  Is  In 
essence  a  new  Idea  (that  is,  a  new  "thesis"). 
This  new  "thesis"  goes  on  and  meets  an- 
other "anti-thesis"  producing  a  new  "syn- 
thesis" which  in  turn  becomes  the  new 
"thesis"  and  so  on  continually.  Hegel 
analogized  this  process  to  waves  at  the  ocean 
coming  in  and  breaking  (the  thesis j,  then 
falling  back  and  hitting  the  next  wave  com- 
ing on  (the  anti-thesLs),  forming  a  new  wave 
(the  synthesis) ,  and  so  on. 

Marx  distorted  Hegel.  Marx  said  that  man- 
kind isn't  intere.sted  In  Ideas,  they're  In- 
terested In  goods,  materialism.  And  he  ap- 
plied the  dialectic  and  called  it  "dialectical 
materialism."  He  sild  the  inevitable  result 
of  his  study  of  history,  using  the  dialectic, 
is  the  inevitable  coming  of  communism  and 
materialism.  That  would  stand  Hegel  on  his 
head.  1  don't  think  he  ever  would  have  con- 
ceived of  that  but  it  didn't  do  much  for 
Hegel's  reputation  to  have  Marx  grab  the 
dialectic  and  attach  materialism  to  it  in- 
stead of  ideas.  The  dialectic  was  even  fur- 
ther demeaned  during  Hitler  and  the  Third 
Reich  becau.se  they  seized  upon  the  idea  of 
Hegel's  evolutionary  national  state  and  said 
that  Hegel  was  sort  of  a  patron  saint  of  the 
Third  Reich.  I  don't  think  Hegel  would  ever 
have  tolerated  most  of  the  things  the  Third 
Reich  stood  for.  But  between  Marx  and  Hit- 
ler. Hegel  was  put  Into  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
repute for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Now  take  Hume's  concept — that  there's  no 
natural  law;  take  Hegel's  concept  of  the 
thesis,  the  anti-thesis,  and  the  synthesis,  and 
view  them  in  light  of  Toynbee  and  his  Study 
of  History.  Toynbee  really  did  not  study 
democratic  civilizations.  They  hadn't  existed 
long  enough.  We  have  not  had  what  he  would 
have  called  a  civilization  of  democracies  that 
was  born,  flourished  and  died.  So  all  of  his 
studies  of  civilization  were  in  essence  dicta- 
torships and  monarchies,  call  them  what  you 
want.  Toynbee  concludes  in  his  Study  of 
History  that  all  civilizations  fall  because  they 
cannot  change.  They  become  too  rigid.  At  the 
very  height  of  their  power  and  glory,  they 
have  within  them  the  seeds  of  their  own  de- 
struction. He  even  uses  in  his  Study  of  His- 
tory the  concept  of  the  thesis,  the  anti-thesis, 
and  the  synthesis.  The  thesis  is  the  civiliza- 
tion at  its  absolute  glory  but  within  it  or 
without  It,  Is  an  antl-thesls  trying  to  chip 
away  at  It  trying  to  get  It  to  change,  trying 
to  come  forth  with  a  new  synthesis.  The 
problem  Toynbee  says  is  that  all  of  these  dic- 
tatorships or  monarchies  in  the  past  fell  be- 
cause they  could  not  change.  They  could  not 
adapt.  They  had  too  much  natural  law  in 
their  philosophy,  too  much  rigidity  in  their 
thinking,   too   many   absolute   verities   that 


they  knew  were  true  and  therefore.  If  they 
were  true  and  God  had  inspired  them,  they 
should  not  be  changed.  They  were  not  true 
and  they  could  not  stay  true  and  those  civili- 
zations could  not  stand  against  this  con- 
tinual pushing  at  it  of  new  ideas. 

I  don't  know  If  Toynbee  would  come  to  this 
conclusion  or  not.  The  conclusion  I  come  to 
is  this:  Democracies,  more  than  any  other 
form  of  government,  have  at  least  the  chance 
of  continuing  their  civilization  because  by 
the  very  nature  of  democracy — by  the  very 
nature  of  what  we  try  to  build  into  it  In 
terms  of  diversity — diversity  of  religion,  di- 
versity of  political  views — makes  us  more  re- 
ceptive to  being  able  to  change.  It  makes  us 
more  receptive  to  being  able  to  adapt  to  the 
anti-thesis  coming  back  to  us  than  if  we  were 
a  rigid  dictatorship  that  was  eternally  con- 
vinced we  were  right. 

Everjone  of  us  has  an  individual  conscience 
and  every  one  of  us  must  live  by  it.  There's 
probably  no  better  advice  than  that  In  Ham- 
let given  by  Polonlous  to  Laertes  when  he 
said,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true  and  as  sure 
as  the  night  must  follow  the  day  thou  can  be 
false  to  no  man."  We  get  ourselves  Into  a 
bind,  however,  if  we  ascribe  to  the  actions  of 
our  government  or  anything  we  may  vote 
upon  some  kind  of  natural  divinity. 

Take  capital  punishment.  Mark  and  I  can 
remember  within  the  last  15  years  in  our 
state  when  it  was  voted  out — I  think  over  2 
to  1.  Any  kind  of  poll  today  would  Indicate 
it  would  be  voted  back  in  Oregon  by  about 
the  same  margin.  I'm  not  saying  that  capital 
punishment  is  right  or  wrong.  I  personally 
happen  to  favor  It.  But  it's  awfully  hard  to 
ascribe  an  eternal  verity  to  it  if  fifteen  years 
ago  we  thought  it  was  terrible  and  now  we 
think  it's  good.  It  isn't  a  question  that  it  was 
good  and  It's  become  bad.  We  should  never 
say  that  It's  eternally  right  or  wrong. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  change  as  it  is 
necessary  to  change.  If  we  don't  change.  If 
we  try  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  certain  verities, 
certain  absolute  divinities,  and  say  those  are 
right,  God  has  spoken  to  us,  then  I  think 
what  we  are  asking  for  is  that  we  can  be- 
come rigid  because  of  our  own  thinking.  We 
can  get  ourselves  Into  a  box  by  ascribing  to 
God  things  that  should  not  necessarily  be 
ascribed  to  him.  And  then  we  are  in  essence 
asking,  or  at  least  sowing  the  seed,  for  the 
destruction  of  our  own  civilization,  because 
we  would  become  so  rigid  in  our  thinking,  so 
unreceptive  to  change,  so  convinced  that  God 
has  .spoken  to  us  collectively  as  a  Nation, 
that  we  won't  be  able  to  see  the  new  synthe- 
sis coming  on  and  It  will  wash  over  us  and 
possibly  destroy  us. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  order  for  the  recognition  of 
any  Senator,  is  there? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  previous  order  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  at  this  time  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 269. 

AUDIT  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO,  AND  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  at  this  time  to  the  consDder- 
ation  of  S.  213.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  here,  and 
he  is  ready  to  manage  it.  I  understand 
it  will  take  only  a  very  brief  time.  This 
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will  not  delay  the  action  oi 
Resolution  269. 

The  DEPUTY 
pore.  Without  objection,  it 
The  bill  will  be  stated 
The  legislative  clerk  rea^ 
A  bill   (S.  213)    to  amend 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
audit,  by  the  Comptroller 
Internal    Revenue    Service 
reau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 


pro  tem- 

s  so  ordered. 

title. 

as  follows: 

Accounting 

ifrovlde  for  the 

neral,  of  the 

of  the   Bu- 

Pirearms. 


)y 


tie 


as 

ana 


I^pre«!en  tatives 
es,  the  Com- 
of"; 

Insert  "Com- 

Cfcmmlttees": 
TU  presentatlves" 

"an  a 


Bure  ill 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  repor;ed  from  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  with 
amendments  as  follow: 

On  page  3,  line  16,  after  "taxation,  the" 
Insert  "Committee  on"; 

On  page  3.  beginning  in  fine  16,  strike 
"Committee"; 

On  page  3.  line  17,  strike 
and"  and  insert  "RepresentatK 
mittee   on   Governmental   Aff!  Irs 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  "and 

On  page  4,  line  2.  after  "the 
mittce  on"; 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike 

On  page  4,  line  3.  strike  " 
and  Insert  "Representatives." 

On  page  4,  line  4.  after  "arid"  Insert  "the 
Committee  on  Governmental  A  ffalrs  of"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  re^d 

S.  213 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives  oj  the  Vni 
America  in  Congress  assemble 
117  of  the  Accounting  and 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67)  is  amende<, 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowln 
tlon: 

"(d)(1)     The    Comptroller 
make,  under  such  rvile.s  and 
he   shall    prescribe,   audits   of 
Revenue  Service  and  the 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  of  the 
the   Treasury:    Provided,   Tha . 
shall    not  affect   the   finality 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  t 
his  delegate  under  section 
ternal  Revenue  Code. 

"(2)    For  purposes  of.  and 
necessary  in.  making  the  audits 
paragraph   ( 1 »  of  this  subsecti)n 
ative.s  of  the  General  Accoun 

"(A)  shall,  to  the  extent 
subject  to  the  requirements 
tlon  6103  of  such  Code  but  no: 
the  provisions  of  any  other 
to  returns  and   return 
fined  by  section  6103(b)  of  su 

"(B)  shall,  notwithstanding 
of  any  other  law.   have  acces 
books,    accounts,    financial 
files,  papers,  things,  and 
to  or  in  use  by  the  Internal 
or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol 
arms: 

Provided.  That  no  officer  or 
General   Accounting   Office 
otherwise  expressly  provided  b 
or  make  known  In  anv  m.in 
any    person,    other    than    anothe 
employee  of  such  office  whose 
or   responsibilities    require 
any  information  described  in 
a  form  which  can  bp  a=soclatef 
erwlse  Identify,  directly  or 
tlcular  taxpayer.  Any  such  offlc 
who  makes  a  disclosure  in  vi 
proviso    shall    be   subject    to 
provided  bv  law. 

"(3)   The  Comptroller  Gencr^il 
time  to  time,  bvit  not  less  o 
every  six  months,  designate  1 
name  and  title  of  each  officer 
of  the  General  Accounting 
suant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  Is  to  have 
turn   information,   or   any    in 
scribed  In  clause  (B)  of  such 


pr<  v 


la  k- 


inform  ation 
<h 


re(  ords. 
propi  rty 


Toba  rco 
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in  a  form  which  can  be  associated  with  or 
otherwise  Identify,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a 
particular  taxpayer.  Each  such  written  des- 
ignation, or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  prompt- 
ly shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  as 
frequently  as  may  be  practicable,  make  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  audit 
work  performed.  In  addition,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  an  annual  written 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate  which  report 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  procedures  and  requirements 
which  the  General  Adcountlng  Office,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  have  es- 
tablished for  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  tax  rettirns  and  tax  return  Information 
made  available  to  the  Comptroller  General 
under  this  subsection: 

"(B)  The  scope  and  subject  matter  of  any 
audit  or  other  examination  or  review  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
.sectlon;  and 

"(C)  Any  findings,  conclusions,  or  recom- 
mendations developed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  a  result  of  any  audit  or  other 
examination  or  review  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Including 
any  significant  evidence  of  Inefficiency  or 
mismanagement.". 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  purpose  of  S.  213  is  to  resolve  a 
longstanding  disagreement  between  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  bill  makes 
clear  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
the  authority  to  initiate  regular  man- 
agement reviews  of  the  IRS  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
obtain  access  to  pertinent  records  and 
personnel,  including  tax  returns  and  tax 
return  information,  and  make  such 
audits  on  an  independent  basis. 

Final  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sur>'  or  his  delegate  to  make  find- 
ings and  decisions  as  to  any  claim  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws  is  specifically 
preserved. 

A  second,  and  most  important  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  assure  that  GAO 
audits  will  in  no  way  result  in  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  tax  returns  and 
tax  information.  There  shall  be  full  con- 
gressional oversight  over  GAO's  han- 
dling of  such  sensitive  information.  GAO 
employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  and  sanctions  as  are  employees 
of  IRS  and  ATF  for  any  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

S.  213,  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  Senate  on  the  last 
dav  of  the  94th  Congress,  except  for  the 
technical  amendments  required  by  the 
renaming  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  background 


and  legislative  history  of  this  bill,  as  it 
appears  in  Senate  Report  95-42. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Background  and  Legislative  History 
The  IRS  and  the  ATF,  with  concurrencu 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  have  consist- 
ently taken  the  position  that  the  GAO  Is 
barred  from  making  Independent  manage- 
ment reviews  requiring  access  to  records  re- 
lating to  their  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Laws.  The  GAO  has  consist- 
ently been  of  the  opposite  view.  A  detailed 
sximmary  of  the  arguments  made  by  IRS. 
ATF,  and  GAO  in  support  of  their  respective 
positions  can  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions accompanying  H.R.  8948  (Rept.  No.  94- 
752).  This  longstanding  controversy  was  es- 
sentially resolved  In  the  94th  Congress.  But 
although  all  parties  Involved  had  reached 
agreement,  the  94th  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore perfecting  legislation  was  enacted. 

On  July  25,  1975,  the  chairman  and  seven 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs 
introduced  H.R.  8948  to  amend  the  Account- 
ing and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for 
the  audit  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Legislative  hearings 
on  H.R.  8948  were  held  on  September  11,  1975. 
when  testimony  was  received  from  Robert 
Keller.  Deputy  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
IRS,  Donald  C.  Alexander. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  formally  on  the  legisla- 
tion recognized  the  broad  authority  placed 
by  Congre.ss  in  the  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  Federal  agencies,  even  when  final  .set- 
tlement authority  is  lodged  with  the  agency 
being  audited,  as  is  the  case  with  the  IRS 
and  the  ATP.  and  it  further  recognized  the 
compelling  need  for  an  independent  GAO 
audit.  The  House  report  on  H.R.  8948  says  in 
part: 

"The  subcommittee  members  believe  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal,  IRS  and  ATF 
management  practices  and  administration  of 
the  tax  laws  have  not  been  as  efficient  as  they 
would  have  been:  and  that  many  committees, 
Including  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  Individual  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  been  denied  meaningful  Infor- 
mation on  IRS  and  ATF  operations.  Further, 
that  such  a  refusal  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  IRS  abu.ses  and  weaknesses  has  led 
to  some  loss  of  public  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  laws — an  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  success  of  our  voluntary 
system  of  tax  collection." 

However,  the  House  committee  also  con-, 
eluded  that  the  conclusive  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  findings  of 
fact  and  decisions  on  claims  should  be  pre- 
served, and  that  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
strictions against  disclosure  of  tax  returns 
and  tax  return  Information  should  be  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  GAO  In  Its  conduct 
of  any  audit. 

Accordingly,  the  House  committee 
.imended  the  legislation  to  provide  (1)  that 
the  GAO  audits  of  the  IRS  and  the  ATF  shall 
not  affect  the  finality  of  findings  or  deci- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  under  section  6406  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code:  and  (2)  that  no  officer  or 
employee  of  the  GAO  shall  disclose  any  tax 
return  or  tax  return  Information,  except  as 
authorized  by  existing  law. 

The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  make  audits  of  the  IRS  and  ATP  together 
with  the.^e  protecting  amendments  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  October  15,  1975, 
under  a  Buspension  of  the  rules.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  and  the  amendments  were 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  GAO.  the  IRS.  and  ATF. 
On  the  Senate  side,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management  introduced  S.  2352  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1975,  which  incorporated  the  language 
of  the  House-passed  bill  (H.R.  8948).  Hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  subcommittee  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1975,  at  which  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  testified 
accompanied  by  Robert  F.  Keller,  Deputy 
Comptroller  General,  and  other  officials  of 
GAO. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
received  written  comments  from  the  GAO 
and  the  Department  of  Treasury  on  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  IRS.  the  GXo,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  commented  In 
writing  on  the  amendments  propo.sed  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  to 
the  House-passed  bill.  The  GAO  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  draft  of  "GAO 
Procedures  for  Safeguarding  of  Tax  Returns 
and  Tax  Return  Information  Obtained  by 
Designated  Representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  Purposes  of  Evaluating 
Administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Laws."  The.se  materials  are  reproduced  in  a 
Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
print  entitled.  "GAO  Legislation:  Agency 
Comments  and  Other  Related  Materials," 
March  30.  1976. 

On  April  14,  1976,  the  Senate  Government 
Oper.itions  Committee  reported  the  House 
bill  (H.R.  8948)  essentially  as  passed  by  the 
House,  but  with  certain  reporting  require- 
ments added  concerning  advice  to  Congress 
as  to  personnel  and  procedures  Involved  in 
GAO's  access  to  tax  returns  and  Information. 
The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee  version,  reported 
May  20,  1976,  sought  to  preser%'e  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  audits  but  with  the  added 
requirement  that  access  by  the  GAO  to  tax 
returns  or  return  information  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Differences  among  the  various  approaches 
on  the  legislation  became  involved  in  de- 
bate on  the  1976  tax  reform  measure.  In 
that  bill,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in- 
.serted  an  amendment  specifying  the  basis 
upon  which  GAO  representatives  would  be 
granted  access  to  tax  returns  and  return  In- 
formation which,  again,  would  have  re- 
quired prior  approval  from  the  tax  writing 
committees. 

After  discussion,  a  modified  amendment 
was  placed  in  the  tax  bill  requiring  that 
plans  for  GAO  initiated  audits  be  reported 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
made  subject  to  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  committee  members  within  30  days. 

With  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  low  pro- 
vides In  subsection  6103(1)  (6)  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  conditions  forming  the  basis 
upon  which  GAO  representatives  have  access 
to  tax  returns  and  return  Information.  H.R. 
8948  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  1, 
1976.  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
with  amendments  to  conform  it  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  provisions.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  legislative  business, 
the  bill  arrived  at  the  Speaker's  desk  for 
House  action  shortly  after  the  House  had 
adjourned  sine  die.  The  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  had  been  notified  that 
the  House  was  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  was  also  satisfactory  to  the  IRS, 
the  ATF,  and  the  GAO.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration, S.  213,  Is  identical  to  the  measure 
passed  In  the  previous  Congress. 

The  new  provisions  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  es,sentlally  resolve  the  longstand- 
ing controversy  between  the  IRS  and  GAO 
concerning  the  authority  of  GAO  to  make 


tax  administration  audits  and  have  access 
to  tax  returns  and  tax  return  Information. 
However,  the  committee  believes  it  is  de- 
sirable and  nece.ssary  to  enact  the  original 
measure  as  amended  to  make  GAO's  au- 
thority clear.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  such  further 
enactment. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
feels  that  in  the  light  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  appropriate  committees  and  by  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  agencies  affected,  S.  213  should 
receive  expeditious  action  in  the  new 
Congress. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with- 
out any  resolutions  coming  over  under 
the  rule,  and  the  period  to  extend  only 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  Proxmire,  who  is 
now  on  his  way  to  the  floor,  reaches 
the  floor  and  is  ready  to  take  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  269. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMBASSADORS  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
capital  of  this  Nation  today  should  be  a 
place  where  humility  and  pride  both  can 
find  a  place  in  our  hearts. 

A  siege  has  ended  and  the  concern 
that  many  lives  would  be  lost  is  now  al- 
layed. We  have  suffered  the  death  of  a 
young  man  with  a  promising  future,  the 
injury  of  many  innocent  people,  the 
anguish  of  waiting,  the  mobilization  of 
our  police  force. 

But  we  were  spared  a  tragedy  that 
could  have  been  much  greater.  This 
escape  should  make  us  humble.  The 
credit  for  bringing  this  situation  to  a 
conclusion  with  minimum  loss  goes  to 
many  people,  including  Chief  Maurice  J. 
Cullinane  and  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  They  have  made  us  proud. 

Our  particular  gratitude  must,  how- 
ever, be  extended  to  three  remarkable 
men  who  live  among  us  as  friends  and 
neighbors,  but  who  had  no  special  duty 
to  involve  themselves  in  this  serious  do- 
mestic problem. 

They  are  the  Ambassador  of  Egypt, 
Ashraf  Ghorbal;  the  Ambassador  of  Iran, 
Ardeshir  Zahedi,  and  the  Ambassador  of 
Pakistan,  Sahabzada  Yaqub-Khan. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  of  the  danger 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land, 
they  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the 
lives  of  Americans  held  hostage  at  the 
B'nai  B'rith  headquarters,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Building  and  the  Islamic 
Mosque. 

They  have  set  the  world  an  example  of 
personal  courage  and  moral  commitment. 
They  have  shed  light  upon  the  words  of 


the  Koran  which  speaks  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 

Beyond  that,  Ashraf  Ghorbal.  Ardeshir 
Zahedi,  and  Sahabzada  Yaqub-Khan 
have  given  us  a  vision  of  brotherhood 
that  transcends  nations  and  religions. 
They  are  thrice  welcome  in  Washington. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
publlsheth  peace.  (Isaiah  52:7.) 


PRIVILEGE    OF   THE   FLOOR— S.    174 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Christopher  Lehman  and  John  I.  Brooks, 
of  my  staff,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  consideration  of  S.  174, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  impor- 
tation of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
474,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Canberra,  Australia, 
April  11-16,  1977:  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman>,  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ;  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) ;  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  DuRKiN) ;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood);  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Deputy 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  nomination  of  Robert  Riggs 
Nordhaus,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-864.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Presidential  Determination  No.  77-12 
permitting  the  .sale  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  480),  of  $15  million 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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EC-865.  A  letter  from  the 
fense  transmitting,  pursuant 
port  "Real  and  Personal 
partment  of  Defense,"  as  of 
(with  an  accompanjring  repor 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-866.  A  letter  from  the 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
mlttlng   a   draft   of   proposed 
authorize    appropriations   du 
year  1978.  for  procurement  ol 
siles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons 
development,   test   and 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
Ized  personnel  strength  for 
component  and   of   the 
each  Reserve  component  of  th 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of 
of  Defense,   and   to  authorize 
training  student  loads,   and 
poses   (with  accompanying 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-867.  A  letter  from  the 
Federal      Deposit      Insurance 
transmitting,   pursuant   to   li 
report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
poratlon  for  the  calendar  year 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 

EC-B68.  A  letter  from  the 
National     Railroad     Passengei 
transmitting,  pursuant  to 
report  on   the   Northeast 
ment  program  for  the  period 
to  September  30.  1976  (with 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-869.    A    letter    from    the 
Commerce  transmitting 
first  report  on  activities  of  the 
ery  Management  Councils  an 
ment  of  Commerce  with 
management    plans,    regulatiojis 
ment  such  plans,  and  other 
Ing  to  the  conservation  and 
fishery  resources  that  were  u 
ing  1976  (with  an  accompan 
the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Transportation. 

EC-870.    A   letter   from    the 
Health,    Education,    and 
ting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report 
gardlng  the  administration  of 
aging  and  Labeling  Act  by 
during  fiscal  year  1976  (with 
ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-a7l.  A  letter  from  the 
troUer  General  of  the  United 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
"Audit  of  the  Office  of  the 
clan  Revolving  Fund  August  1, 
September  30,  1976"  (with  an 
report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 

EC-672.   A    letter   from    the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth 
on  Head  Start  Services  to 
dren   for   1976    (with   an 
port);    to    the    Committee    on 
sources. 

EC-873.    A    letter    from    the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  law.  the  sixth  annifel 
and  health  report  for  1976  (wlih 
panying     report);     to     the 
Human  Resources. 

EC-874.  A  letter  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Comr^i 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
ministration  of  the  Freedom  o; 
Act  during  the  calendar  year 
accompanying  report);  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-875    A  letter  from  the 
sloner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
panel,  adopting   (with  minor 
and    Including    therein    the 


S  scretary  of  De- 

to  law,  the  re- 

Prop^rty  of  the  De- 

30  June    1976 

) ;  to  the  Com- 


peting General 
Defense  trans- 
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aircraft,  mis- 
combat  vehicles, 
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for  the 
the  aiithor- 
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Reserve  of 
Armed  Forces 
e  Department 
the   military 
!  or  other  pur- 
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Cltairman  of  the 
Corporation 
the  annual 
]  nsurance  Cor- 
1976  (with  an 
Committee  on 
Affairs. 
President  of  the 
Corporation 
the  annual 
Corridor   improve- 
Qctober  1,  1975 
accompany- 
on  Commerce, 
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Secretary    of 

pursuant  to  law,  the 
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the  Depart - 

to  fishery 
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Df  the  review 

nodlficatlon) 
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Trail  Comml.ssloner  concerning  the  ca.se  John 
T.  Knight  v.  The  United  States.  Cong.,  Ref. 
No.  7-76  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-876.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-877.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-878.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Justice  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered 
in  1,219  cases  In  which  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


r«  ports 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing petitions  which  were  referred  as 
indicated; 

POM-86  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  calling  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  early  hearings  on 
the  Consumer  Communications  Reform  Act 
of  1977  and  to  reaffirm  the  national  commu- 
nications policy  and  to  reaffirm  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  Public  Service  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransfKJrtatlon : 

"Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

"Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  to  assure  the 
widest  possible  availability  of  basic  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost  to  the 
consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  nearly  universal  use  of  tele- 
phone service  In  the  United  States  attests 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  national  policy  of  pro- 
moting an  Integrated  switched  communica- 
tions network  with  end-to-end  service  re- 
sponsibility; and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  years  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  was  created 
by  the  1934  act,  made  several  decisions  which 
have  upset  the  traditional  service  responsi- 
bility of  the  telephone  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  policy  may  permit  the  direct 
connection  of  nonutllity  provided  telephone 
instruments,  PBXs,  and  other  types  of  ter- 
minal equipment  to  the  telephone  network; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  also  permits  'specialized  com- 
mon carriers'  to  provide  intercity  private- 
line  telephone  service  over  selected  routes 
carrying  extremely  heavy  traffic  which  Is 
highly  profitable;  and 

"Whereas,  these  decisions  were  adopted 
without  analyzing  the  long  term  economic 
effect  on  such  'competition'  on  the  tele- 
phone industry;  and 

"Whereas,  these  policies  have  begun  to 
erode  the  revenues  of  telephone  companies 
and  an  acceleration  of  this  process  will  force 
the  companies  to  seek  new  rates,  causing 
residential  and  small  business  customers  to 
pay  higher  rates  or  do  without  telephone 
service;  and 

"Whereas,  the  net  effect  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  policies  re- 
duces the  subsidies  provided  to  basic  tele- 
phone service  by  revenues  from  long  distance 


calling,  business  communications  service  and 
various  optional  services:  and 

"Whereas,  these  subsidies  have  kept  the 
rates  for  basic  telephone  service  lower  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  reflecting  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  assure  the  widest  possible  avail- 
ability of  basic  telephone  services;  and 

"Whereas,  a  recent  research  study  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  Indicates  that  the  two 
types  of  so-called  "competition"  authorized 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  result  in  rate  increases  of  as  much  as 
60"^  to  residential  customers  and  56'7  to 
business  users  of  basic  telephone  service 
within  10  years,  exclusive  of  inflation; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  conduct  early 
hearings  to  reaffirm  the  stated  national  com- 
munications policy  of  "universal  service," 
the  provision  of  high-quality,  low-cost  tele- 
phone service  to  the  maximum  number  of 
people; 

"It  is  further  resolved  that  Congress  Is  re- 
quested to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commissions  to  regulate  the 
Interconnection  to  the  communications  net- 
work of  nonutllity  provided  equipment  uti- 
lized In  local  telephone  service." 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Energy  and  Natural   Resources: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  925.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

With  amendments: 

S.  925.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
facilltat«  emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought  (Rept.  No. 
95-50). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 

Without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  108.  A  resolution  waiver  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  489 
(Rept.  No.  95-51). 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unaninious  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  PROXNHRE: 

S.  981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tereslta  VU- 
lanueva  Prill;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  un- 
married Individual  without  any  dependents 
who  owns  or  Is  purchasing  his  principal 
residence  shall  be  treated  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold for  purposes  of  such  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.  983  A  bill  to  authorize  channel  clear- 
ing on  the  Yazoo  River  in  Mississippi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  984  A  bill  to  establish  congressional 
policy  direction  for  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System;  to  establish  the  "National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Service";  to  provide  authority  for 
study,  review,  and  establishment  of  addition- 


al units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem; and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment   and  Public   Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  prohibit  State  and  local  law 
from  permitting  construction  which  Inter- 
feres with  sunlight  necessary  for  solar  en- 
ergy equipment;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  make  crop  Insurance  under 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  available 
under  certain  emergency  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry, 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
an  unmarried  individual  without  any 
dependents  who  owns  or  is  purchasing 
his  principal  residence  shall  be  treated 
as  a  head  of  household  for  purposes  of 
such  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
not  only  help  to  balance  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  single  people,  but  also  encour- 
age investment  in  homeownership 
throughout  the  country. 

As  each  of  us  becomes  painfully  aware 
at  this  time  every  year,  there  are  four 
tax  rate  schedules  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals: First,  one  for  married  people 
filing  joint  returns  and  for  surviving 
spouses;  second,  one  for  single  people 
qualifying  as  heads  of  households;  third, 
one  for  single  people;  and  fourth,  one  for 
married  people  filing  separately. 

Piior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948  there 
was  only  one  tax  rate  schedule  and  the 
individual  was  the  sole  taxable  unit. 
Court  interpretations  of  pre-1948  income 
tax  laws  permitted  a  married  couple  to 
significantly  reduce  their  combined  tax 
liability  in  community  property  States 
by  filing  separate  returns  when  one 
spouse  received  most  or  all  of  the  couple's 
income.  The  1948  act  equalized  the  tax 
treatment  of  married  couples  in  com- 
munity property  States  and  noncom- 
munity  property  States  by  permitting 
all  married  couples  to  divide  their  in- 
come for  Federal  tax  purposes.  This 
marked  the  change  in  the  concept  of  the 
taxable  unit  for  married  people  from 
the  "individual"  to  the  "married  couple." 
Another  justification  for  this  shift  is 
frequently  cited :  That  married  couples 
generally  have  greater  living  expenses, 
because  single  people  do  not  generally 
maintain  a  household  or  support  de- 
pendents. In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  assumption  is  not  always  valid, 
Congress  created  a  new  filing  status, 
"head  of  household,"  in  1953.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  benefits  of  marital 
"income-splitting"  accrue  to  those  qual- 
ifying as  "heads  of  households."  A  "head 
of  household"  is  now  defined  as  an  un- 
married taxpayer  who,  first,  maintains  a 
home  for  himself  and  a  dependent,  a 
child,  or  a  descendant  of  a  child  or 
second,  supports  at  least  one  parent  in  a 
separate  home.  This  statutory  scheme  is 
an  incomplete  attempt  to  deal  fairly  with 
single  people,  because  it  applies  only  in 
situations  where  dependency  costs  are 
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incurred,  ignoring  the  additional  sup- 
port requirements  occasioned  through 
home  ownership  per  se. 

I  propose  a  simple  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  would  ex- 
pand the  definition  of  "head  of  house- 
hold" to  include  single  taxpayers  who 
own.  or  are  purchasing,  their  principal 
residences. 

This  approach  is  workable  since  the 
concepts  of  "ownership"  and  "principal 
residence"  are  well  defined.  This  ap- 
proach is  fair.  Each  of  us  is  familiar 
with  the  added  costs  associated  with 
homeownership.  This  approach  will  have 
very  significant  incident  benefits.  It  will 
stimulate  the  depressed  housing  industry 
and  provide  tax  relief  for  those  who  find 
the  costs  of  home  maintenance  sky- 
rocketing, particularly  elderly  widows 
and  widowers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  lighten  the  unequal 
tax  burden  on  single  people  of  all  ages. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  well  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  a  young  person's  decision  to 
purchase  a  first  home,  or  it  may  make  it 
easier  for  the  elderly  to  stay  in  a  family 
home  long  after  the  family  itself  has 
gone  its  separate  ways, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  982 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RcpTCKentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1S54 
(relating  to  definition  of  head  of  house- 
hold) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the  following  new   paragraph: 

"(4)  Single  Taxpayers  Purchasing  Prin- 
cipal Residences. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  a  tax- 
payer who  is  not  married  at  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year,  who  is  not  a  surviving  spouse, 
and  who  fails  to  qualify  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold under  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
section,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  head  of 
household  for  any  taxable  year  if,  at  the 
close  of  that   taxable  ye.ir.  he — 

"(A)  owns  the  property  he  use-s  a.s  his 
principal  residence  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  pays  or  incurs  amounts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
during  tlie  taxable  year  and  used  by  him  as 
his  principal  residence  for  the  taxable  year. 

For  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  a  tenant- 
.stockholder  (as  defined  in  section  216)  In 
a  cooperative  hou.sing  corporation  las  de- 
fined in  section  216)  is  treated  as  a  t.ix- 
payer  described  In  subsection  (B)  of  this 
p:iragraph  if  he  acquires  or  Is  acquiring  stock 
which  entitles  him  to  occupy  the  house  or 
apartment  which  Is  his  principal  residence." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1974. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  establish  congressional 
policy  direction  for  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System:  to  establish  the  "Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  Service";  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  study,  review  and  es- 
tablishment of  additional  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
Federal  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Pelican  Is- 
land, off  the  East  coast  of  Florida,  was 


established  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1903.  Since 
then,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem has  developed  into  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  wildlife 
habitat  management  program  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  land  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Today,  the  system  has  nearly 
350  units  and  contains  more  than  30  mil- 
lion acres.  There  is  a  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem unit  in  all  the  various  States  except 
West  Virginia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
system  has  more  field  stations  in  more 
States  and  contains  more  acreage  than 
the  National  Park  System.  In  addition  to 
wildlife  resources,  the  system  contains 
nationally  significant  multiple  values  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  cultural,  so- 
cial, natural,  economic,  recreation,  his- 
torical, and  scenic  values  of  enduring 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  years,  Congress  has 
provided  funds  and  the  authority  for 
wildlife  refuge  establishment.  Still  lack- 
ing, however,  are  clearcut  congressional 
policies  and  direction  on  what  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  should  be 
and  how  it  should  be  administered  and 
managed  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  existence  of  a 
Federal  land  management  program 
devoted  primarily  to  providing  wildlife 
habitat  needs  and  the  public  benefits 
therefrom  are,  in  my  view,  a  positive 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  American 
people  as  a  free  and  civilized  society.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  assure  future 
generations  an  enduring  wildlife  heritage 
by  providing  policy  guidance  for  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  one  of  our 
country's  finest  land  dedication  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   984 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Organic  Act  of  1977", 
statement  of  findings 
Sec.    2.    (a)    The    Congress    hereby    finds 

that—  „    ^ 

(1)  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
constitutes  a  national  network  of  wildlife 
environments  containing  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed public  land  resource  hi  the  United 
States  and  represents  the  most  comprehen- 
sive wildlife  habitat  management  and  preser- 
vation program  in  the  history  of  mankind; 
there  are  units  of  the  System  In  all  of  the 
major  Life  Zones  of  North  America;  and 
associated  with  these  lands  are  diverse  pUnt 
and  animal  communities  and  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resources  of  national  and  in- 
ternational significance  and  benefit  to  pres- 
ent and  future  generations; 

(2)  in  addition  to  wildlife  resources,  the 
Svstem  contains  nationally  significant  multl- 
nie  values  Including,  but  not  limited  to  cul- 
tural social,  natural,  economic,  recreational, 
educational,  wilderness,  historical,  m^^P'-f; 
tive,  and  scenic  values  of  epdurlng  benefit  to 

"'fs'I'^smc""  Its  inception  In  1903,  the  System 
has  grown  opportunistically  and  sporadically 
in  response  to  changing  national  needs  to 
acquire  and  administer  habitat  required  by 
a  wide  variety  of  wildlife  for  survival  and 
there  is  now  an  urgent  need  to  provide  com- 
prehensive   policy    direcuon    setting    forth 
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goals  and  principles  by  which  tl  e 
be  organized,  administered  and 

(4)  while  the  largest   numb; 
units  has  been  established   to 
husband    colonial     nesting    ar  d 
birds,  the  bulk  of  the  acreage  ( f 
has  been  acquired  by  withdraws  1 
domain    to   preserve   represent;  tl 
of   wildlife   landscapes   essential 
unique,  threatened,  rare  or  end 
life:  and 

(5)  one  of  the  unfortunate 
Illation  expansion  and  settlement 
growth  and  development,  u 
resource  extraction  and 
the  disappearance  of  natural 
and   ecosystems   required    by 
species   for  survival;    that 
tlon  often  Is  the  principal 
specific  wildlife  species  to 
dangered  or  extinct:    and   that 
urgent  need  to  expand  the 
authorities  of  the  Secretary  t< 
System  by  identifying,  acqu 
Ing  and  managing.  In  the  na 
natural   fish   and   wildlife   habi 
threatened   with   extinction 
not   limited   to,   environments 
sustain    in    perpetuity    game 
migratory,    upland,    and    mar 
wildlife:  and 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds 
fish  and  wildlife  have  a  natura 
habit  land,  air,  and  water:    th 
Ing  of  such  right  by  the  people 
States   enhances   our  stature  a  > 
civilized  peoples:   and   that  na 
wildlife  are  a  renewable  nature  1 
great  benefit  to  the  social,  eco 
ual,  recreational,  and  general 
our  citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF   FOLIC  f 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  American  people  of  this  an( 
erations  an  enduring  wildlife 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  polic 
gress  that — 

(a)    the  nilsslon  of  the  NatH)nal 
Refuge   System   Is   to   acquire, 
serve,  manage,  administer,  and 
life  environments  for  the  continued 
ment    and    benefit   of   the   Amqrican 
and  to  assure  that  no  native 
and  wildlife  shall  become  rare 
or    extinct   due    to    lack   of    hapitat 
United  States  and  its  possession: 

lb)   the  purpose  of  each  uni 
tern  now  and  in  the  future  sh 
vide    habitat    requirements    foi 
and    wildlife    to    thereby    assu 
benefits  derived  from  healthy 
wildlife  populations: 

(c)  the  System  is  an  incomi:  I 
network  of  wildlife  environme 
a  variety  of  public  values  and 
of  a  network,  each  unit  of  the 
Independent  entity  with  difTerftig 
features  which  shall  In  combln)ition 

(1 )  be  administered  to  prov 
enjoyment  of  wildlife  and  its 
ronment  in  such  manner  and  b 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
ment  of  this  and  future  generations 

(2)  be  administered,  in  com 
their  primary  wildlife  function; 
fully  guard  and.  where  necessait^- 
broadest  possible  spectrum  of 
and  associated  plant  life, 

(3)  be    consciously    develop 
places   for   all   kinds   of   wildli 
turbances  are  regulated  and 
where     wildlife-oriented 
spiratlonal,  educational  and  njltural 
values  are  protected   and   publ  c 
thereof  encouraged. 

(4)  stand   as   monuments   t( 
and    practice    of    wildlife    ma 
avoiding  artificiality  and  by  d 
tlve   flora  and    fauna   in   greatest 
and  reasonable  abundance. 

(5)  be  managed  to  retain 
natural  and  primeval  status  of 
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System  will  ment,  a.ssurlng  the  survival  in  a  nat\iral 
managed:  state  of  each  Indigenous  plant  and  animal 
r  of  System     species. 

protect  and  (d)  In  the  planning,  management  and  ad- 

migratory     ministration   of   the   System   and   each   unit 
the  System     thereof: 

from  public  (1)   social  and  intangible  values  shall  be 

ve  samples     considered  on  an  equ^l  basis  with  quantl- 
to   sastaln      flable  values, 
ngered  wild-  (2)    sound   ecological   principles   shall    be 

adhered  to,  and 

(3)  full  public  participation  shall  be  en- 
couraged In  all  management  decisions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act — 

(1)  the  terms  "administer"  and  "admin- 
istration" mean  the  operation  of  any  unit 
of  the  System  In  a  manner  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished and  classified: 

(2)  the  term  "existing  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Units"  means  all  wildlife 
refuges,  areas  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  wildlife  ranges,  game 
ranges,  wildlife  management  areas,  and 
waterfowl  production  areas  which  exist  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
established  by  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Administration  Act  of   1966: 

(3)  the  term  "fish  and  wildlife"  means  any 
wild  mammal,  fish,  wild  bird.  Insect,  am- 
phibian, reptile,  mollusk,  or  crustacean,  or 
any  part,  products,  egg,  or  offspring  thereof: 

(4)  the  term  "lands"  Includes  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein: 

(5)  the  terms  "manage"  and  "manage- 
ment" mean  the  rehabilitation,  restoration, 
protection,  and  preservation  of  lands  within 
the  System,  based  on  applied  research  and 
sound  ecological  principles,  for  primary 
wildlife  utilization  and  protection  purposes: 

(6)  the  term  "multiple  value"  means  the 
operation  and  coordinated  management  of 
the  varied  resources  and  values  of  any  sys- 
tem unit  without  impairment  to,  and  In 
harmony  with,  the  primary  wildlife  values 
of  that  unit: 

(7)  the  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation: 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior: 

(9)  the  terms  "State"  and  the  "United 
States"  mean  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands: 

(10)  the  term  "System"  means  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  units 
thereof  as  classified  by  this  Act. 

(11)  the  term  "take"  means  to  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt 
to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  or 
kill. 

PLANNING     AND    TRAINING 

Sec  6.    (a)    The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
systematic  planning  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  plans  to  guide  ad- 
1  ination  with      ministration  and  management  of  the  System 
to  purpose-      ^^^   each   unit   of   the   System.   Such   plans 
restore  the     shall  be  completed  within  five  years. 
v^Jlldlife  values  (b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 

of  such  plans,  the  Secretary  shall : 
d    as    show-  (1)  use  an  interdisciplinary  planning  team 

!   where   dis-      approach  to  achieve  integrated  consideration 
nlmized  and      of  ecological,   wildlife,   social  and  economic 
In-      .sciences,  and  skills: 
history  (2)  develop  concept  plans  for  each  unit  of 

enjoyment      the  System  and  the  System  as  a  whole  de- 
signed   to   document    goals   and    alternative 
the   science      methods  of  achieving  them  and  to  predict 
agement    by      possible  coasequences  In  order  to  explicate 
splaying  na-      multiple  values  to  society: 

diversity         o)  identify  and  coordinate  multiple  values 
with  an  objective  of  achieving  an  optimum 
•  restore  the      mix   of   values   for   wildlife,   natural   ecosys- 
the  environ-      terns,  and  public  benefit: 
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(4)  determine  and  state  costs,  both  social 
and  economic,  of  achieving  stated  goals: 

(5)  coordinate,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
feasible  and  proper,  with  local.  State  and 
other  Federal  agency  planning  activities: 

(6)  determine  environmental  impact  of 
planning  and  management  decisions  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969: 

(7 1  provide  maximum  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  participate  In  all  stages  of  decision- 
making concerning  planning,  administration, 
and  management  of  the  System  and  units  of 
the  System: 

(8)  from  time  to  time  revise  plans  to  reflect 
changing  candidates  and  public  attitudes; 

(9)  distribute  completed  plans  to  the 
public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  national 
planning,  training,  and  research  academy  to 
be  known  as  the  "J.  Clark  Salyor  II  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Training  Academy".  The 
Academy  shall — 

( 1 )  be  centrally  located  In  the  forty-eight 
coterminous  States  within  an  existing  sj'stem 
unit  or  a  unit  to  be  specifically  acquired  and 
developed  for  such  purpo.ses,  which  unit  to 
contain  a  wide  variety  of  ecosystems  and 
subsystems  so  that  training  experiences  and 
planning  and  land  management  methodolo- 
gies will  be  maximized; 

(2)  function  as  a  national  and  Interna- 
tional training  center  to  foster  understand- 
ing, knowledge,  philosophy,  and  development 
of  wildlife  and  wild  lands  management  tech- 
niques throughout  the  world: 

(3)  focus  on  development  of  human  lead- 
ership potential  by  continuous  training  of 
a  cadre  of  men  and  women  In  an  ecological 
approach  to  wildlife  habitat  management  as 
well  as  modern  managerial  techniques: 

(4)  function  as  a  nationwide  planning 
service  center  for  personnel  of  varied  plan- 
ning disciplines  and  skills. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SYSTEM  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OP   COMPONENT   UNITS 

SEC.  7.  (a)  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  consists  of — 

(1)  all  existing  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  units  established  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  all  units  of  the  system  established 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  units  of  the  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge System  in  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  established  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes  and  shall  be  appropriately 
classified  to  one  of  the  following  categories: 

( 1 )  National  Wildlife  Refuge. — A  unit  of 
the  System  established  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve natural  habitat  and  associated  ecologi- 
cal communities  required  to  meet  sanctuary 
needs  and  perpetuation  of  a  particular  .spe- 
cies or  groups  of  species  of  North  American 
fauna. 

(2)  National  Wildlife  Area. — A  unit  of 
the  system  established  to  manage,  rehabili- 
tate or  develop  wildlife  habitat  in  order  to 
perpetuate,  distribute,  and  provide  public 
enjoyment  of  native  wildlife  populations  and 
to  enhance  compatible  recreational,  educa- 
tion, social,  and  economic  use  of  associated 
lands,  waters,  and  natural  resources. 

(3)  National  Wildland. — An  extensive 
unit  of  the  System  withdrawn  from  public 
domain  or  established  by  Acts  of  Congress  to 
protect,  and  where  necessary  restore,  wildlife 
habitats  and  ranges  In  a  wildland  condition 
in  order  to  perpetuate  natural  ecological 
communities  necessary  to  restore  or  main- 
tain nationally  sieniflcant  or  unique  species 
of  wildlife  and  public  enjoyment  thereof. 

(4)  National  Waterfowl  Production 
Area. — A  unit  of  the  System  acqvilred.  con- 
trolled, and  managed  for  the  purposes  of 
preserving  North  American  waterfowl  pro- 
duction habitat. 

(5)  National  Marineland. — A  unit  of  the 
system  established  by  Act  of  Congress  to  pre- 
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serve  marine  environments.  Including  sur- 
face waters,  submerged  lands,  and  associated 
islands,  tidelands.  and  estuaries.  In  order  to 
protect  and  sustain  marine  life  for  public  en- 
joyment and  benefit. 

(6)  National  Urban  Wildlife  Area. — A 
unit  of  the  system  which  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  or  creating  neces- 
sary wildlife  habitat  in  close  proximity  and 
within  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  in  order 
to  provide  healthful  wildlife-oriented  rec- 
reational pursuits,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  hunting,  fishing.  Interpretation,  and 
wildlife  observation. 

(7)  National  Wildlife  Wildfrness. — A 
unit,  or  a  portion  of  a  unit,  of  the  System 
which  has  been  designated  as  wilderness  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136)  and  which 
Is  administered  to  preserve  the  wilderness 
character  of  the  area  for  wildlife  and  public 
benefit. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  classify  each  of 
the  existing  sy.stem  units  before  the  close  of 
the  one-ye.nr  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  no 
national  wildlife,  national  marlnclands.  or 
national  urb.in  wildlife  area  may  be  estab- 
lished within  the  system  other  than  by  Act 
of  Congress,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  national  wildlands  by  withdrawal 
of  lands  from  the  public  domain  or  by  trans- 
fer from  other  Federal  agencies. 

DISPOSAL  or  lands  within  system 
Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  all  lands  and  waters  within  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  are  valuable 
national  as-sets  which  sliall  be  retalnci  in 
the  public  Interest  primarily  for  wildlife  and 
wildlands  benefit. 

(b)  No  lands  within  the  system  may  be  dis- 
posed of  (whether  by  sale,  donation,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  otherwise),  nor  may  the 
administration  or  maiiiigement  ol  any  unit 
of  the  system  be  tran.sferred  in  whole  or  in 
part  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  such  disposal  or  transfer 
will  have  no  adverse  Impact  on  wildlife  or 
human  environments  and  has  transmitted  a 
report  of  his  findings,  including  environ- 
mental Impact,  and  recommendations  to  the 
President.  The  President  shall  advise  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  proposed 
relinqtilshment.  A  recommendation  of  the 
President  for  disposal  shall  become  effective 
only  if  so  provided  by  an  Act  of  Congress: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  exchange  provi- 
sions of  title  16.  United  States  Code  688dd 
(b)  (3),  shall  continue  to  apply. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the"  Interior  shall, 
prior  to  submitting  his  recommendations  to 
the  President,  conduct  a  thorough  public 
review  and  .shall— 

(1)  give  appropriate  public  notice  of  the 
proposed  action  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
in  newspapers  having  general  circulation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  affected  land  or  water:  Is- 
suance of  news  releases  describing  the  pro- 
posed action:  and  distribution  of  descriptive 
materials  to  th*>  public; 

(2)  hold  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  at 
a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  the 
area  affected.  The  public  hearings  shall  be 
announced  at  least  60  days  in  advance 
through  such  means  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  appropriate,  including  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  in  newspapers  having 
general  circulation  in  the  area,  and  other 
news  media  in  the  area  affected  bv  the  pro- 
posed action:  Provided.  That  if  the  lands 
Involved  are  located  in  more  than  one  State, 
at  least  one  hearing  shall  be  held  in  e.<ich 
State  in  which  a  portion  of  land  lies;  and, 

(3)  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing,  adv!?e  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
or  his  representative,  in  which  the  lands  are 
located,  and  citizens  having  an  Interest  in 
the   matter,    and    invite   such    officials    and 


citizens  to  stibmlt  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posed action  at  the  public  hearing  or  by 
no  later  than  forty-five  days  following  the 
day  of  the  hearing:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  officials  and 
citizens  such  materials  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  fully  explain  and  justify  the  pro- 
posed action.  Including  a  descriptive  bro- 
chure  and   a  map. 

(d)  Any  views  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  (c)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  area  shall  be  in- 
cluded with  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
such  area. 

(e)  No  lands  which  are  or  become  a  part  of 
the  System  may  be  dl.sposed  of  unless  such 
land.s  are  dl.sposed  of  for  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  greater  of  ( 1 )  the  fair  market  value 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  such 
lands  as  of  the  date  of  acquisition,  or  (2)  the 
fair  market  value  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  such  lands  as  of  the  date  of 
dl-sposal.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  into  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  proceeds  of  any  dis- 
posal referred  to  In  this  subsection. 

REVIEW  of  existing  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM    UNITS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  review  all  lands  and  waters  con- 
tigtious  to  and  within  all  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  In  existence 
on  the  efiectlve  date  of  this  Act  and  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  within  three  years  with  respect  to: 

(1)  lands  and  waters  which  should  be 
acqtilred  or  withdrawn  In  order  to  fully  pro- 
tect the  Investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  each  unit; 

(2)  lands  and  waters  which  should  be  ac- 
quired or  withdrawn  to  fulfill  the  pvirposes 
for  which  the  unit  was  originally  estab- 
lished; 

(3)  lands  and  waters  which  should  be 
acqtiired  or  withdrawn  to  assure  a  man- 
ageable ecological  unit  of  significance  to 
wildlife; 

(4)  lands  and  waters  which  should  be 
acquired  or  withdrawn  for  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  unit  and  Its  associated  wildlife 
populations; 

(5)  Inholdings  which  should  be  acqtiired 
to  effectively  administer  surrounding  lands 
or  waters. 

REVIEW  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Sec,  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
review,  within  three  years,  all  lands  and 
waters  under  his  jurisdiction  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  including  lands  previously 
classified  or  withdrawn,  except  lands  within 
the  National  Park  System  and  lands  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  the  System  pur- 
suant to  section  17(d)  (2)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act,  and  withdraw 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  those  lands  and  waters 
that  he  deems  suitable  for  addition  to  or 
creation  of  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  Emphasis  will  be  on  lands 
which  are  chiefly  valuable  as  reservations  for 
rare,  endangered,  threatened,  unique,  or  per- 
riphcral  species  of  wildlife;  nongame  verte- 
brates; all  forms  of  migratory  birds,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  passerines  and  rap- 
tors: and  lands  which  are  threatened  by  de- 
velopment which  are  chiefly  suitable  for  re- 
tention in  the  public  interest  for  wildlife 
conservation  and  related  purposes :  Provided, 
however,  That  the  SecreUiry  shall  transfer  a.s 
units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem those  areas  under  hts  Jurisdiction  pre- 
viously identified  and  classified  as  being 
principally  of  value  as  wildlife  habitat. 

(b)  With  respect  to  those  areas  that  are 
deemed  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  the  Secretary  shall 
stibmlt  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  advise  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  of  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  prc^osed  addition.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  prior  to  submitting  any  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  hold  public 
hearings  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  section  8(c)  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL  tniBAN  WILDLIFE  AREAS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  identify 
and  from  time  to  time  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the 
acquisition  of  areas  of  land  and  water  in 
proximity  to  urban  areas  which  are  suitable 
for  preservation,  restoration,  or  enhance- 
ment of  natural  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  for  public  use  In  pursuit  of  wildlife- 
oriented  recreational  activities  in  a  natural 
setting  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  nature 
appreciation,  environmental  education,  in- 
terpretation, wildlife  observation,  fishing, 
and  hunting.  The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  within 
the  authorized  boundaries  of  any  such  area 
hereafter  approved  by  Act  of  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  460). 

(b)  Any  such  area.s  of  land  and  water  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  designated  as 
"National  Urban  Wildlife  Areas"  and  shall 
be  administered  as  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

NATIONAL    MARINELANDS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  review,  in 
cooperation  with  the  various  States,  before 
the  close  of  the  three-year  period  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  all  coastal  and 
marine  waters  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
and  determine  those  marine  environments 
which  should  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress for  inclusion  as  a  national  marinelands 
within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
complete  reviews  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  marine  environments  surround- 
ing the  Farallon  Islands  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  submerged  lands  and  tidelands 
ePcompa?sing  Bristol  Bay  within  and  without 
'he  State  of  Alaska,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Islands  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  prior  to  submitting  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  shall  hold 
public  hearings  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  8(b). 

UNlrED   STATES  FISH   AND  WH^DLIFE  SERVICE 

Skc.  13.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  The  United  States  Pi.sh  and  Wild- 
life Service  consists  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Service  and  ihe  Bureau  of  Biological 
Services.  There  shall  be  a  Chief  of  each  such 
Bureau  appointed  bv  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  National"  Wildlife  Refuge  Service 
shall  be  responsible  for  (A)  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  (Including  the  provision 
of  all  supporting  services  and  activities) ;  (B) 
the  administration  of  all  programs  and  facil- 
ities (including  wildlife  research  stations) 
relating  to.  or  engaged  in.  research  regard- 
ing wildlife  habitat;  and  (C)  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  law.s.  programs,  and  activities 
relating  to  rare,  endangered,  and  threatened 
sjjecie?  of  wildlife  within  the  System. 

"(3)  The  Buieau  of  Biological  Services 
s-hall  be  responsible  for  all  those  functions 
administered  by  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title  except  thase 
functions  vested  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Service  by  paragraph  (2)." 

SPECIAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Unless  previously  withdrawn 
nnd  subject  to  existing  valid  rights,  all  units 
of  the  System  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 
laws,  including  the  mining  and  mineral 
leasing  laws. 
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(b)  Nothing  in  this  title 
an  express  or  Implied  claim  oi 
part    of    the    Federal    Goverji 
exemption  from  State  water 

(c)  Nothing    in    this    title 
strued   to  authorize   the   Se: 
trol  or  regulate  hunting  or  f 
dent  flsh  and  wildlife.  Inclu 
or  threatened  species  thereof, 
within    the    System.    The    re, 
mlttlng  hunting  and  flshln 
and  wildlife  within  the  Sy 
the  extent  practicable, 
flsh  and  wildlife  laws  and  re 
provisions   of   this    title   shall 
strued  as  affecting  the  atithar 
or    responsibility    of    the    sev 
manage,  control,  or  regulate 
wildlife   under  State  law  or 
any  unit  within  the  System. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  maj 
to  affect   In   any   manner   the 
acquire  lands  for  the  System  p 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  Ju 
U.S.C.    141).   the   Flsh   and 
1956    (16  U.S.C.  742  et  .seq). 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S 
the    Migratory     Bird    Huntini 
(16  US.C.  718  et  seq.).  the  Pis 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C 
Endangered  Species  Act  of   1 
1531  et  seq.).  the  Act  of 
(16  U.S.C.  460k  et  seq).  or 
in  effect  on   the  effective  dat 
which   otherwise  authorizes   t 
of  lands  for  wildlife  con.servat 

(d)  Nothing    In    this    Act 
strued  to  amend,  repeal,  or 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1962    (16    U.S.C.    460k    et    seq 
thorize  the  Secretary  to  admlr 
the  System  for  public  use 
The  provisions  of  this  Act 
tlon    shall    be    administered 
with  the  provisions  of  such  Ac( 
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Sec.  15.  All  regulations  ls.sue  1 
retary   to   implement   the   National 
Refuge  Administration  Act  of  1 
are  in  effect  on  the  day  befor ; 
the  enactment  of   the  Act  sh 
full    force    and    effect    until 
pended.  rescinded,  or  otherw 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.   16.  There   are   authorized 
proprlated  such  sums  as  may 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
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EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  take  etect 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
Mr.  Metcalf,  and 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  prohibit  St^te 
law  from  permitting  constr 
interferes   with   sunlight 
solar  energy  equipment;  to 
tee  on  Governmental  Affair 


THE    SOLAR    AIR    RIGHTS    ACT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 
I  am  introducing  the  Solai 
Act  of  1977.  with  my  distin^tuished 
leagues.  Senator  Metcalf 
MusKiE.       My      friend. 
Moakley.  is  introducing  sinjilar 
tion  today  in  the  House  of 
tives.  This  bill  deals  direc|ly 
right  of  access  to  sunlight 
by  solar  energy  equipment. 

Congress  has  clearly  indicated  its  in- 
terest and  support  for  solar  mergy — and 
I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  par  t  of  that  ef- 
fort. However,  we  have  failec  to  deal  with 
the  major,  and  even  critica  ,  legal  issue 
threatening  the  large-scale  i  itilization  of 
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solar  energy — the  lack  of  a  guaranteed 
right  to  lateral  sunlight  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  solar  collectors. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  made  great 
progress  in  developing  solar  energy  tech- 
nology. The  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing effective  measures,  as  well,  to  utilize 
and  promote  that  technology  now.  And. 
I  am  hoping  that  Congress  will  enact  tax 
credit  legislation  this  year  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  solar  energy  in  the  private 
sector. 

Existing  law  now  permits  adjacent 
landowners  to  construct  buildings,  erect 
fences,  or  otherwise  block  the  lateral 
light  necessary  for  a  solar  collector  to 
function  efficiently  and  reliably.  The  sur- 
face owner  only  has  the  right  to  receive 
sunlight  from  directly  above  his  prop- 
erty, not  the  right  to  light  flowing  to  him 
across  neighboring  land.  Yet.  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  all  sunlight  flows  lateral- 
ly. So,  Mr.  President,  the  only  way  one 
can  guarantee  the  use  of  lateral  sunlight 
under  existing  law,  is  to  buy  the  adjacent 
land  to  the  south. 

I  believe  Congress  must  clarify  the 
sunshine  rights  of  existing  and  potential 
solar  energy  users  in  order  to  insure  this 
technology's  future.  We  must  shift  our 
legal  doctrines  to  accommodate  this  new 
technologj'.  ancient  legal  precedent  not- 
withstanding. 

The  Solar  Air  Rights  Act  of  1977  would 
assure  and  protect  an  individual's  access 
to  the  sun.  It  would  mandate  solar  zon- 
ing activities  by  States  and  localities  to 
insure  that  one  person  unilaterally  does 
not  construct  anything  that  may  block 
the  flow  of  sunlight  to  a  solar  collector. 
This  legislation,  in  short,  would  provide 
legal  assurances  to  those  who  use  solar 
energy  equipment  that  solar  energy  will 
always  be  available. 

It  is  with  these  goals  in  mind  that  I 
am  introducing  the  Solar  Air  Rights  Act 
of  1977.  In  sponsoring  this  legislation  in 
tho  Senate,  it  is  my  hope  to  insure  the 
rapid  utilization  of  solar  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  "The  Solar  Air  Rights 
Act  of  1977." 

Sec.  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings,  the  heating  of  water 
and  the  production  of  electricity  accounts 
for  a  significant  portion  of  the  consumption 
of  oil,  natural  gas.  coal,  and  electric  power 
in  Interstate  commerce,  that  the  use  of  solar 
energy  equipment  can  reduce  the  depend- 
ency of  our  natural  economy  on  such  energy 
sources,  and  that  certain  construction  which 
may  be  permitted  under  State  and  local  law 
can,  by  obstructing  sunlight,  inhibit  the  use 
of  such  solar  energy  equipment. 

PROHIBITION    OF   STATE    AND   LOCAL   LAWS 
RESPECTING      CERTAIN      CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  State  or  local  zoning  law, 
regulation,  ordinance,  or  other  provision  may 
permit  the  construction  of  any  building  or 
other  object  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
State  or  locality  In  any  location  or  manner 
which  would  obstruct  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  sunlight  necessary  for  the  operation  of 


any  solar  energy  equipment,  and  which  is  in 
u.se  on  any  building  or  structure  on  the  date 
on  which  any  permit  or  other  authorization 
for  such  construction  Is  Issued  (or  on  the 
date  of  such  construction  In  any  ca.se  In 
which  no  such  permit  or  other  authorization 
for  such  construction  is  required  vinder  the 
applicable  law.  regulation,  ordinance,  or 
other  provision) . 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  permits  or  other 
authorizations  for  constrvictlon  which  are 
Issued  after  the  date  of  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

OTHER    STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAW    NOT    PREEMPTED 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude 
or  deny  any  State  or  local  go\'ernment  from 
adopting  or  enforcing  any  iaw.  regulation, 
ordinance,  or  other  provision  with  respect  to 
zoning,  construction,  or  any  other  matter 
which  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  make  crop  insurance 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
available  under  certain  emergency  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  CROP  INSURANCE  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion decided  that  it  would  no  longer  ac- 
cept any  new  crop  insurance  applications 
for  the  entire  State  of  Minnesota  and 
most  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

I  realize  the  language  of  the  crop  in- 
surance law  requires  that  the  program 
be  run  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  How- 
ever, for  our  producers,  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  another  year  of  drought,  this  is 
one  further  obstacle  in  obtaining  some 
measure  of  protection  on  their  invest- 
ments. With  our  various  emergency  as- 
sistance programs  in  a  state  of  disarray, 
it  is  urgent  that  action  be  taken  without 
delay  to  reopen  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram for  new  applications. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  with 
Senator  Anderson,  would  recognize  this 
critical  need  by  reopening  the  program 
for  new  crop  insurance  applications  for 
a  period  ending  30  days  after  the  normal 
closing  date.  We  would  require,  however, 
that  new  applicants  make  a  commitment 
to  remain  in  the  program  for  a  3-year 
period.  This  would  be  designed  to  encour- 
age these  new  policyholders  to  remain  in 
the  program  and  maintain  some  equity  in 
relation  to  those  producers  who  have  been 
in  the  program  for  many  years. 

Thus  we  would  not  wish  to  encourage 
a  producer  to  come  into  the  program  on 
a  1-year  basis  when  faced  with  serious 
drought  conditions,  only  to  withdraw  as 
weather  and  crop  prospects  improve.  The 
purpose  of  crop  insurance  is  to  spread  the 
risk  of  loss  over  a  number  of  years. 

We  also  would  require  that  new  appli- 
cations be  made  by  no  later  than  1  month 
after  the  "normal  closing  date"  when  the 
particular  crop  would  have  been  planted. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
drafted  to  meet  a  pressing  problem  for 
many  of  our  producers.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  support  for  it  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  986 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 508  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurace  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  With  respect  to  any  county  in  the 
United  States  In  which  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  has  for  any  reason  closed 
the  county  to  new  applications  for  crop  in- 
surance prior  to  the  normal  closing  date, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  an  emergency  exists  In  such 
county  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
specially  reopen  such  county  to  new  appll.-a- 
tions  for  crop  Insurance  for  a  period  ending 
thirty  days  after  the  normal  closing  date. 

Insurance  shall  be  Ls.sued,  during  this  spe- 
cial period,  to  applicants  who  otherwise  meet 
the  requirements  fcr  crop  insurance  set  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  same  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  premium  rates  as  were  applicable 
prior  to  the  most  recent  closing  period  for 
the  crop  to  be  insured.  Provided,  That  the 
Corporation    may    additionally   require   per- 
sons applying  during  this  special  reopening 
period  to  make  a  three  year  commitment  to 
the  crop  Insurance  program.  An  application 
may  not  be  rejected,  and  a  premium  rate 
may  not  be  established,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
ditions which  have  been  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  constitute  the  emergency  resulting  In 
the  reopening  of  the  application  period.  The 
Corporation    will    be   reimbursed    from    the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  the  Insurance  Is  Issued 
In   the   amount   by   which    the    Indemnities 
paid  exceed  the  premiums  received  by  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  policies  Issued 
during  the  special  reopening  period  provided 
for  In  this  sub.sectlon.   The  Corporaton.   in 
makng  any  future  adjustments  In  premium 
rates  shall   not  take   Into   account   acturlal 
data  arising  from   Insurance   Issued  during 
this  reopening  period.  This  .sub.sectlon  Is  to 
become  Immediately  effective,  and  apply  for 
the  1977  crop  year  only.  However,  any  obll- 
gation^i  Incurred  under  the  subsection  shall 
continue   to  it.s  conclusion.   As  u.^ed   herein 
'normal  closing  date'  for  any  crop  Insurance 
means  the  date  establi.shed  each  year  by  the 
corporation,    taking    Into   consideration    the 
crop  and  the  location  Involved,  after  which 
no  crop  ln=urance  policies  for  the  crop  may 
be  entered  Into  because  of  the  nearness  of 
such  date  to  the  normal  planting  date  for 
the  crop." 


753.  relating  to  disability  benefits  for  the 
blind. 

S.  926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  926,  to 
provide  for  the  public  financing  of  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.   14 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen  >  was 
added  a.s  a  consponsor  of  S  14,  to  protect 
citizens'  privacy  rights. 


S.  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen) 
was  added  a.-s  a  con^^ponsor  of  S.  62,  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.  274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  "Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  274.  to 
prohibit  unionization  of  the  military 
services. 

S.  7S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  925 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution : 
S.  Res.  hi 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  925,  a  bill  to  provide  temporary  authori- 
ties to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  facili- 
tate emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  1976-1977  drought.  The  waiver 
is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  opporm- 
nity  for  funding  of  drought  preventive  meas- 
ures In  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  mitigate 
beforehand  adverse  economic  and  resource 
Impacts  of  the  1976-1977  drought. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME— S.  174 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    68    THROUGH    71 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  submitted 
four  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  174)  to 
amf^nd  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   72  AND  73 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  'S.  174),  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

CHANGE  OF  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce a  change  in  date  for  the  confir- 
mation hearing  of  Carol  Tucker  Fore- 
man to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  committee  will  consider 
Mrs.  Foreman's  nomination  on  Tues- 
day, March  15,  along  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  C.  White  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  committee 
will  hear  testimony  on  Mr.  White  first. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  324.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  hearing  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  224-2035. 

NOMINATION    OF    PETER   F.   FLAHERTY    TO   BE 
DEPUTY   ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  22,  1977,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 
Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination: 

Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice  Harold 
R.  T5'ler,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee 
a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

This  hearing  will  be  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 

COMMITTEE    ON    HUMAN    RESOURCES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Re.sources  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  Tue.sday.  March  15.  1977  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  4232.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nominations  of  Francis 
X.  Burkhardt.  of  Marjland.  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Labor-Management 
Relations,  Arnold  Packer,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  A.ssistant  Secretary  for  Policy, 
Evaluation,  and  Research,  Dr.  Eula  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio,  to  be  Assi.stant  Secretary 
for  OSHA.  and  Alexis  Herman,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements,  please  contact  Ian  Lanoff  in 
Senate  Courts  302D  of  the  committee 
staff. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Mr.  Walter  Brown  commented 
on  the  Panama  Canal  in  two  editorials 
on  WSPA  of  Spartanburg.  S.C. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  journalist.  For  many  years, 
Walter  Brown  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
field,  often  taking  an  initiative  to  inform 
the  listening  public  on  important  issues 
cf  the  day.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  Mr.  Brown's  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Biown's  two  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 

as  follows: 

Panama    Canal 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
or.e  of  the  great  accompllshment.s  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the 
American  g.->vernmcnt,  and  that  l<;  the  reason 
the  talk  of  turning  Its  control  over  to  the 
government  of  Panami  ha-s  become  such  an 
emotional  issue  in  this  country  as  well  as  In 
Central  a'.ad  South  America 

Since  the  16th  Century  there  had  been  talk 
Stbout  an  Isthmian  canal  in  Central  America 
to  avoid  the  8.000  mile  trip  around  Cape 
Horn.  Several  abortive  attempts  were  made 
at  construction.  The  la.st  was  made  by  a 
French  campany  which  quit  in  1889  after 
expending  $260  million. 

Congress  in  1902  empowered  President 
Roosevelt  to  acquire  the  French  rights  for 
$40  million  If  Colombia  would  grant  "per- 
petual control"  of  a  strip  across  the  Isthmus 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  as  an  alternate 
route,  a  strip  across  Nicaragua. 

Colombia  rejected  a  treaty  which  would 
have  permitted  the  canal.  President  Roose- 
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declaring  that  the  then  President  and  the 
then  Foreign  Minister  of  Panama  declared  for 
the  record  that  they  had  received  "everything 
that  Panama  could  possibly  want  from  the 
United  States  and  henceforth  would  request 
no  more  concessions." 

Certainly  what  the  members  of  the  Defense 
Orientation  Conference  Association  conclude 
after  their  visit  to  Panama  and  Colombia 
and  transmit  to  the  Carter  Administration 
and  their  senators  will  have  strong  Influence 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
controversy. 


Pai  ama 


THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE SYSTEM:   AN  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Kit 
Cage  and  Samuel  S.  Epstein  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Advancement  of  Public 
Interest  Organizations  have  coauthored 
an  informative  article,  "The  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  System:  An  Assess- 
ment," in  Environmental  Law  Reporter, 
volume  VII,  No.  2,  February  1977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the 
article  and  its  footnotes  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  while  noting  that  the  article 
is  copyrighted  by  the  Environmental  Law 
Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  its  footnotes  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  Federal  Advisory  COMMrrxEE  System: 

An  Assessment 

(By  Kit  Cage  and  Samuel  S.  Epstein) 

Formal  and  Informal  advisory  committees 
have  long  been  used  to  furnish  expert  ad- 
vice. Ideas,  and  diverse  opinions  to  the  fed- 
eral government.!  Their  utility  depends  up- 
on the  balance  and  Institutional  and  finan- 
cial ties  of  members,  especially  when  their 
advice  Is  rendered  in  confidence.  For  present 
purposes,  "balance"  can  be  defined  as  broad- 
ly representatives  of  sectors  of  society  In- 
terested In  the  subject  matter  of  the  com- 
mittee. Problems  of  balanced  representation 
of  advisory  committee  viewpoints  and  In- 
terests and  confidential  communications  are 
apt  to  be  most  acute  in  the  environmental 
domain,  for  here  industrial  Interests  his- 
torically have  dominated  representation  on 
committees. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  inherent  In  un- 
balanced advisory  committees.  Congress  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  in  1970  and  1971  ' 
and  finally  enacted  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (FACA),^  which,  for  the  first 
time,  required  balance  advisory  committee 
membership  and  Insisted  on  public  meetings. 
This  article  describes  and  assesses  the  effec- 
tiveness of  FACA  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
balanced  and  accurate  Information  supply 
from  advisory  committees.* 

MAJOR     PROVISIONS     OF    THE    FEDERAL     ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE   ACT 

Scope 

The  scope  of  the  Act  Is  determined  by  Its 
definition  of  "advisory  committee:" 

"Any  committee.  board.  commission, 
council,  conference,  panel,  task  force  or  other 
similar  group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other 
subgroup  thereof  .  .  .  which  is 

"(A)  established  by  statute  or  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  or 

"(B)  established  or  utilized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or 

"(C)  established  or  utilized  by  one  or  more 
agencies.  In  the  Interest  of  obtaining  advice 
or  recommendations  for  the  President  or  one 
or  more  agencies.  .  .  /■  " 

This  unusually  broad  definition  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  covers  not  only  groups  set 
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up  and  administered  directly  by  agencies  but 
also  potentially  Includes  those  groups  estab- 
lished by  Institutions  contracting  with  the 
government,  such  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  Act,  as  clarified  by  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1970-71  hearings  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent oversight  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee."  de- 
fines the  formation,  procedures,  and  perml.s- 
sible  structure  of  advisory  committees,  and 
requires  that  this  Information  be  specified 
In  each  committee  charter.  These  statutory 
guidelines  apply  to  all  committees  created 
by  acts  of  Congress,  agencies,  or  executive 
order.'  The  guidelines  require  that  commit- 
tees must  be  'independent"  and  that  they 
operate  under  a  clearly  defined  charter. 
Members,  meetings,  and  access 

Crucial  to  the  Act  Is  the  stipulation  that 
committee  composition  must  be  balanced, 
so  that  individual  members  represent  all 
major  positions  of  different  segments  of  so- 
ciety on  the  Issues  under  consideration.  The 
advice  given  to  the  government  must  be: 
"balanced  In  terms  of  the  points  of  view 
represented  and  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  advisory  committee."  '• 

The  Act  mandates  that  advisory  commit- 
tee meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
with  the  few  exemptions  listed  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (POIA).  "Timely" 
notice  of  advisory  committee  meetings  must 
appear  In  the  Federal  Register." 

The  Act  requires  that  "detailed  minutes" 
be  kept  for  all  federal  advisory  committee 
meetings  and  that  these  should  comprise  "a 
complete  and  accurate  description  of  matters 
discussed  and  conclusions  reached."  '•  The 
Act  further  requires  that  minutes  and  all 
documents  Including  working  papers,  com- 
mittee reports,  and  charters  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Annual  reports,  which  are 
also  available  to  the  public,  must  be  pre- 
pared by  each  agency  for  each  of  its  advisory 
committees.  Even  advisory  committees  that 
hold  closed  meetings  must  Include  a  sum- 
mary of  such  meetings  In  their  annua' 
reports." 

Oversight 

The  standing  committees  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  have  oversight 
responsibilities  for  all  advisory  committees. 
These  standing  committees,  through  congres- 
sional and  staff  studies  and  public  hearings, 
must  en.sure  that  each  advisory  committee 
serves  a  necessary  function  and  follows  the 
guidelines  set  down  by  the  Act.'-'  The  appro- 
priations committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, similarly,  must  evaluate  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  each  advisory  committee.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  and  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committees  oversee  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

The  executive  branch  shares  In  these  over- 
sight responsibilities.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  Committee  Man- 
agement Secretariat  Is  a.sslgned  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  advisory  committees  and 
is  "responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  ad- 
visory committees."  "  An  OMB  Circular,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  all  agencies,  de- 
fines the  required  procedures  for  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  each  advisory  commit- 
tee." Qualitative  oversight  is  to  be  assured 
by  an  annual  comprehensive  review  con- 
ducted by  OMB  to  revl.se  merge,  or  abolish 
advisory  committees,  as  necessary.'^ 

THE     FEDERAL     ADWSORY      COMMITTEE     ACT: 
AMBIGUITIES     AND     VIOLATIONS 

The  effectiveness  of  FACA  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  advisory  committee  sys- 
tem can  be  assessed  by  studying  the  language 
of  the  statute  and  claimed  statutory  viola- 
tions by  advisory  committees — two  Interre- 
lated sets  of  issues.  Common  to  both  prob- 
lems Is  the  ambiguity  of  the  Act  Itself,  rang- 
ing from  simple  lack  of  clarity,  to  the  absence 
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of  requirements,  to  lack  of  sanctions  for 
noncompliance.  The  major  problems  fall  into 
three  groups:  scope,  membership,  and  access 
to  meetings  and  records. 

Scope 

Despite  the  Act's  seemingly  broad  coverage, 
there  remain  numerous  committees  which 
claim  exemption  or  are  exempted  by  statute 
from  the  Act  and  consequently  do  not  an- 
nounce their  meetings,  do  not  open  them  to 
the  public,  and  do  not  keep  detailed  min- 
utes available  to  the  public.'"  The  recently 
formed  Study  or  Investigatory  Panels  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  appear  to  fall  into 
the  former  category,  as  EPA  derided  they  are 
exempt  from  the  FACA.  EPA  claims  that 
these  panels  give  factual  advice  as  opposed 
to  recommendations,  and  this  advice  Is  re- 
ported to  EPA  advisory  committees  and  not 
to  the  Agency  directly;  thus.  EPA  claims 
that  the  panels  are  exempt  from  the  Act.'" 
A  former  senior  EPA  official  has  criticized  the 
propriety  of  such  procedures : 

"[Ilf  this  pattern  of  closed  deliberation  is 
repeated,  our  Science  Advisory  Board  will. 
In  my  opinion,  rapidly  squander  Its  credi- 
bility." 

Furthermore,  the  working  papers  of  the 
Study  Panels  are  unavailable  to  the  public 
and  minutes  are  not  kept  at  meetings,  al- 
though the  Panels'  assessments  are  used  in 
open  meetings  of  advisory  committees.  FACA, 
however,  clearly  stipulates  that:  "working 
papers  . . .  which  were  made  available  to  or 
prepared  for  or  by  each  advisory  committee 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection." '" 

Sometimes  groups  which  directly  advise 
the  government  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  federal  advisory  committees  until 
forced  to  do  so  through  litigation."'  One  ex- 
ample of  a  committee  which  was  claimed  to 
be  exempt  from  FACA  and  whose  recommen- 
dations were  almost  directly  incorporated 
into  a  proposed  rule  recently  occurred  In  a 
determination  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Quarf"..  This 
committee,  composed  exclusively  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  and  shipping  industries 
and  the  federal  government,  recommended 
against  the  use  of  double  bottoms  and  of 
segregated  ballast  (In  most  instances)  on 
large  oil  tankers,  a  measure  with  profound 
environmental  implications.  The  action  is 
now  In  litigation.'" 

In  other  instances,  meetings  of  advisory 
committee  members  take  place  outside  the 
statutory  framework.  An  example  of  this 
problem  is  furnished  by  an  October  1975 
meeting  of  EPA  with  state  officials  on  drink- 
ing water  regulations.  Members  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  were  invited,  but  EPA 
denied  that  this  was  an  advisory  committee 
meeting.  The  agency  then  met  separately 
that  same  month  with  environmentalists, 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  openly 
with  other  parties.  At  the  meeting.  EPA  an- 
nounced that  the  regulations  would  be  se- 
verely weakened.  There  was  never  a  joint 
meeting  of  all  concerned  groups  to  attempt 
some  compromise  effort.  Subsequently,  the 
Environmental  Defen.se  Fund  filed  suit  over 
the  decision  to  eliminate  testing  for  organic 
chemical  pollutants  in  drinking  water."  It 
is  certainly  possible  that  this  litigation  would 
have  been  avoided  if  an  open  forum  had 
been  arranged  via  an  advisory  committee. 

In  some  cases,  committees  apparently  drift 
in  and  out  of  federal  advisory  committee 
status.  In  1974.  69  previously  unreported 
committees  were  recognized,  and  13  others 
which  had  been  separately  identified  as  ad- 
visory committees  in  1973  no  longer  were 
so  Identified,  yet  still  existed  in  1974.- 

Some  bodies  which  are  not  specifically  In- 
cluded in  (or  explicitly  excluded  from)  FACA 
function  as  advisory  committees,  perform  ad- 
visory functions  of  comparable  import,  and 
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have  similar  kinds  of  problems.  One  impor- 
tant example  is  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NAS).  Through  a  congressional 
charter  of  1863.  the  Academy  is  the  "official 
scientific  advi.sor  to  the  Government."  -'  The 
NAS  has  a  major  role  in  providing  advice  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues  to  the  government: 
"By  the  1970's,  the  Academy  had  become  a 
major  source  of  scientific  advice  for  the  Fed- 
eral government.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  more 
scientists  served  on  the  Academy's  commit- 
tees than  served  on  advisory  committees  ap- 
pointed directly  by  government  agencies — 
namely  8328  appointments  on  Academy  com- 
mittees in  that  year  compared  'vith  only 
6424  appointments  to  science  advisory  posts 
with  Federal  agencies." -■ 

Though  the  members  are  not  paid  con- 
sultants' fees  for  their  efforts,  they  under- 
stand that  membership  on  an  NAS  commit- 
tee Is  a  prestigious  position  and  will  likely 
improve  their  connections  in  the  scientific 
sphere. 

The  applicability  of  FACA  to  NAS  has  been 
under  scrutiny.  In  response  to  a  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  request  in  1973 
regarding  FACA's  application  to  an  NAS  com- 
mittse  under  contract  to  the  FDA,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  stated  that  it  "dofes] 
not  regard  the  legislative  history  as  complete- 
ly clear  or  conclusive.  Still,  there  Is  evidence 
of  a  general  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  exclude  NAS  committees  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  Act."  -■" 

The  Department  of  Justice  went  on  to  say 
that  It  is  "unable,  however,  to  accept  as  a 
categorical  rule  the  .  .  .  statement  that  the 
"Act  does  not  apply  to  persons  or  organiza- 
tions which  have  contractual  relationships 
with    Federal    Agencies  ."    (as   does   the 

NAS).  Our  reason  is  that  if  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  contract  were  decisive,  avoidance 
of  the  Act  in  situations  involving  "utilized" 
advisory  committees  could  easily,  be  accom- 
plished."-'^ 

The  Department  of  Justice's  view  that  the 
NAS  is  exemot  from  FACA  depends  on  the 
structure  of  the  NAS  (as,  in  essence,  an  on- 
going review  organization)  and  that  there- 
fore one  of  its  advisory  committees  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  that  function  and  not  a  sep- 
arate entity  subject  to  FACA.  Using  the  same 
ratl.Tnale.  however,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  viewed  the  Federation  of  American 
Societies  for  Experimental  Biology  (FASEB) 
committees  as  advisory  committees  subject 
to  FACA,  because  they  were  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  an  on-going  review  process  of  FASEB, 
and  were  not  inseparable  from  the  structure 
of  the  organization.--  Notably,  Justice's  ra- 
tionale in  the  case  of  FASEB  could  subject  to 
FACA's  requirements  many  committees  that 
have  ben  exempt  from  FACA  solely  on  the 
ba«is  of  their  contractual  nature. 

The  Academy  was  recently  sued  over  just 
such  an  issue,  that  Is.  whether  the  Commit- 
tee on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  of  the  NAS 
was  an  advisory  committee  and  whether  the 
Academy  could  be  considered  an  agency 
under  FACA.  In  Lomhardo  x\  Handler,^  Judge 
Sirica  held  that  NAS  is  not  an  agency  for 
purposes  of  FACA  and  the  Committee  Is  not 
an  advisory  committee  .subject  to  FACA.  The 
crucial  factor  in  the  decision  seems  to  be 
Judge  Sirica's  thorou!;hly  researched  view 
that  the  legislative  history  exempted  the 
NAS  specifically  from  FACA.  Unfortunately. 
Lombardo  may  slow  the  process  of  opening 
the  deliberations  of  de  facto  advisory  com- 
mittees similar  in  nature  to  NAS:  those 
which  advise  the  federal  government  under 
in.siltutlonal  contract. 

There  are  other  organizations  not  affiliated 
with  the  federal  government  that  nonethe- 
less serve  in  an  official  advisory  capacity  and 
therefore  should  be  subject  to  FACA.  One 
such  is  The  Institute  of  Ecology  (TIE) . 
which  is  described  In  a  report  of  the  Director 
as  being  organized :  "to  direct  and  coordinate 
ecological  analyses  and  research  projects  in 


the  Western  Hemisphere — projects  beyond 
the  scope  and  management  capabilities  of 
any  single  university  or  research  institu- 
tion." ■■ " 

TIE  Includes  as  member  organizations 
some  80  universities  and  research  institu- 
tions. Since  its  organization  in  1971.  TIE  has 
performed  several  major  projects  at  the  be- 
hest of  NSF,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  EPA.  TIE  has  been  called  on  to  advise 
the  federal  government  on  various  important 
issues  of  ecological  concern.  Including  coastal 
zone  management,  tropical  ecology  research, 
urban  ecosystem  research,  and  ecological  pro- 
gram as.scssmeut.  TIE  does  not  consider  its 
committees  to  be  federal  advLsory  commit- 
tees and  therefore  they  do  not  attempt  to 
comply  with  FACA."  The  Acts  definition  of 
federal  advisory  committees,  however,  logi- 
cally includes  the  TIE  committees,  formed  at 
government  behest  and  cost  (though  the 
members  are  generally  not  paid  for  their 
services) .'-'  Little  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween TIE  committees  and  federal  advisory 
committees  in  any  area.  Despite  an  NSF 
ruling  on  TIE  advisory  committees  which 
uses  the  contractual  agreement  rationale  to 
exclude  TIE  from  compliance  with  FACA.  the 
Department  of  Justice  ruling  on  the  NAS," 
downplaying  the  role  of  institutional  con- 
tracts as  the  determining  factor  in  exemp- 
tion from  FACA,  demonstrates  that  TIE'S 
committees  ought  to  be  subject  to  FACA's 
requirements. 

There  are  other  Important  professional 
organizations,  such  as  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  (APHA),  which,  under 
contract  to  the  government,  advise  on  the 
status  of  research  and  propose  future  re- 
search areas.  The  APHA  committees  are  se- 
lected by  that  organization  and  are  paid 
consultant  and  travel  fees  for  their  efforts 
just  as  are  federal  advisory  committees.  The 
crucial  Issue  here  Is  that  these  professional 
organizations,  while  receiving  government 
funding,  have  sole  control  over  their  com- 
mittee membership  and  related  procedural 
matters." 

As  the  foregoing  demonstrates,  adminis- 
trative whittling  of  FACA's  seemingly  broad 
scope  has  made  Its  application  problematic. 
The  solution  would  seem  to  lie  in  Congress' 
being  more  specific  about  FACA's  coverage, 
through  legislation  or  oversight.  In  particu- 
lar. NAS  should  receive  special  attention  to 
bring  it  within  FACA's  scope. 

Membership  problems — balance 
The  FACA  does  not  explicitly  define  the 
term  "balanced  representation."  Nor  does  It 
specify  which  sectors  of  society  are  to  be 
represented  In  which  kinds  of  committees. 
Must  a  committee  be  divided  evenly  by  in- 
terest .sectors  or  Is  one  member,  with  a  view- 
point differing  from  the  majority,  sufficient 
to  balance  a  committee?  In  Implementing 
the  Act,  federal  agencies  have  generally 
skirted  the  Issue  of  representation  of  oppos- 
ing viewpoints,  concentrating  only  on  the 
less  controversial  factors  (In  this  context) 
of  geography,  race,  and  sex  as  the  overriding 
indicators  of  balance.-'  The  concept  that 
source  of  employment  and  grants  or  con- 
tracts should  be  considered  In  the  determi- 
nation of  balance  often  is  not  significantly 
reflected  In  appointment  of  advisory  com- 
mittee members. 

An  extreme  example  appears  in  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  which  "balance,"  as  re- 
flected through  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  the  representation  of  most  major 
petroleum  companies.'"  Even  after  pres.sure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Council  resulted  In 
perfunctory  efforts  to  represent  consumer 
and  environmental  Interests,  "balance"  was 
taken  to  mean  only  the  presence  of  a  few 
representatives  of  countervailing  interests 
and  not  equal  representation  of  diverse  view- 
points.*' 
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The  Council  has  since  been 
tor   Lee   Metcalf  on   the 
Coiincil's  composition  and 
FACA.  '  This  Issue   Is  slgnlfi 
the  Influence  the  Council  w 
rior  In  energy  policy  areas, 
of  standing  to  sue,  howevei 
concern  remains  unresolved. 
Issue  of  the  Council's  comp 
Act. 

Attempts  to  alter  the  mem 
tng    advisory    committees,    l 
them  with  respect  to  points 
sented.    are    constrained    In 
Terms  of  membership  on  . 
tees  average  about  three  year 
tlon  has  been  noted  from  a 
six  years  or  to  Indefinite 
often  overlap  within  a 
agencies   rarely   announce 
committee  vacancies  In  the 
For    Instance,    the    Bureau 
Health,    HEW,    as    part    of 
opened   Its    nominations   to 
three  federal  advisory  c 
cal     Electronic    Product 
Standards  Committee, 
and  Epidemiology  Advisory 
Medical  Radiation  Advisory 
Bureau  received  39,  14,  and 
respectively,  for  these   three 
a  result  of  this  public  notice, 
fears   that   they  would   be  c 
nominations."  This  policy  of 
Itlng  membership  is  an 
of  reaching  a  variety  of 
While   some   of   the    better 
amply-funded    assocltlons 
their  own  systems  to  place 
vlsory    committees,'-    other 
groups,    often    representing 
and  environmental  concerns 
ly.  must  rely  upon  the 
notice. 

PACA's  failure  to  limit 
Include  search  procedures  foi 
tends  to  slow  the  changeover 
and  maintain  the  "old  boy" 
Itatlon  for  new  members." 
the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
limited  areas,  begun  some 
bershlp  search  procedures,  a 
need  more  persuasion  to  set 
anlsms  throughout  the  federa 
mittee  system. 

Even   though   the  NAS   Is 
PACA.     Us    committees    ha 
problems  that  could  be  solvec 
to  follow  PACA's  mandates, 
on  Coal  Miners  Pneumoconio 
mittee  on  Mineral  Resources 
ronment  has  issued  a  report 
thoroughly  criticized  by  exper 
It  seem.s  clear  that  neither 
of   the   full   committee   nor 
competent    by    experience 
analyze  the  social  Implication! 
ers  pneumoconiosis  which  lt"i 
along  with  analysis  of  medlca 
thermore.   the  overwhelming 
the  panel  and  committee  wa 
agement.    both    directly    and 
demiclans'  close  affiliation  w 
There  was  no  representation 
ers.  disabled  miners,  or  even 
ows  "■    Nonetheless,   the 
tee   response   to   charges   of 
simple,  unelaborated 

\fembership  problems- 
Some  advisory  committees 
a  concerted  effort  to  inform 
vlronmental    or    consumer 
These  efforts  have  not,  however 
problems   of   the   nature   of 
The  current  definition  of  the 
"public"  is  a  major  hurdle 
tation  of  that  public.  The 
tend.s  simply   that  all   who 
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employees  are  the  public,  including  industry 
representatives.  This  distinction  is  not  suf- 
ficient because  the  general  public,  primarily 
consumers  and  recipients  of  services,  and  the 
technically-  or  scientifically-qualified  public 
interest  sectors  must  have  separate  repre- 
sentation. Persons  who  are  informed  on  en- 
vironmental or  consumer  problems,  knowl- 
edgeable about  specific  advisory  committee 
issues,  and  unaffiliated  with  Industry  or  gov- 
ernment are  necessary  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic on  advisory  committees  whose  work  in 
major  ways  affects  the  public,  whether  in 
consumer,  environmental,  or  other  affairs. 
They  need  not  necessarily  have  the  specific 
technical  expertise  to  deal  with  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  Issues  under  consideration. 

These  representatives  should  be  full  voting 
members.  Equally  Important,  however,  is  the 
adequate  representation  of  the  technically- 
qualified  public  interest  representatives,  for 
through  their  scientific  expertl.se  and  analy- 
sis the  public  can  be  protected  from  Indus- 
try self-interest. 

An  instance  of  consumer  representation 
being  isolated  and  limited  occurred  within 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Service's  initial  advisory  committee  plan 
included  the  membership  of  consumer  rep- 
resentatives on  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees as  well  as  on  a  Consumer  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  Service  has  now  drawn  away 
from  this  proposal  and  plans  to  Include  In 
its  plans  only  the  consumer  committee 
whose  members  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
on  its  expert  panels,  not  as  full  members. 
Though  this  category  of  membership  may  be 
preferable  to  no  membership.  It  tends  to 
minimize  the  Input  of  consumers  on  such 
crucial  committees  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Expert  Panel  on  Nitrites  and 
Nltrosamines." 
Membership   problems — Conflict   of   interest 

A  more  subtle  membership-related  prob- 
lem of  advisory  committees  is  conflict  of  In- 
terest. The  Act  requires  committees  not  to 
be  "inappropriately  Influenced  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority  or  by  any  special  Inter- 
est."  but  contains  no  enforcement  provi- 
sion.'' Experts  In  a  particular  field  are  often 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  government  or 
Industry  contracts  and  grants,  which  alone 
do  not  necessarily  determine  their  views  or 
prejudices.  Their  relationship  to  the  govern- 
ment agency  receiving  their  advice  Is  one 
which  must  be  clearly  understood  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  full  Implications  of  that  ad- 
vice. It  is  not  necessary  to  forbid  conflicts,  so 
much  as  to  mandate  disclosure  of  Interests. 
If  interests  remain  hidden,  then  it  is  im- 
possible to  properly  balance  a  committee 
with  respect  to  views  repre-sented  or  deter- 
mine If  special  Interests  are  disproportion- 
ately represented.  An  expert  working  at  a 
university,  for  example,  who  has  been  fund- 
ed by  Indusrty  grants  may  well  come  to  con- 
cluslorLs  unfavorable  to  that  Industry,  but 
it  is  also  likely  that  the  expert  would  make 
sure  that  his  or  her  actions  and  advice 
would  not  Jeopardize  continuation  of  these 
sources  of  funding.  In  this  case,  the  asso- 
ciations and  work  of  that  person  may  give 
the  closest  idea  of  the  point  of  view  he  or 
she  represents,  and  this  Information,  in 
tandem  with  public  knowledge  of  any  fund- 
ing grants  the  person  may  have  received 
would  enable  wise  placement  on  an  advisory 
committee.  This  Idea  has  been  elaborated 
by  the  former  director  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center  of  EPA: 

"|Tlhe  public  cannot  easily  understand 
subtle  Influences  that  may  Impinge  upon  sci- 
entists working  for  university  departments 
or  research  Institutes.  If  these  departments 
or  Institutes  are  heavily  funded  by  Industries 
which  are  being  regulated,  there  is  certainly 
the  potential  for  conflict  of  Interest.  This 
situation  Is  not  hypothetical  but  rather  one 
which  currently  exists.^ 


Conflict  of  Interest  statements  are  not 
mentioned  In  PACA.  Further,  only  a  few 
agencies  require  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers to  file  such  statements,  which  merely  list 
the  Identity  of  financial  affiliations.  I.e..  em- 
ployment, grants,  consulting  arrangements, 
and  other  financial  interests."  Also,  these 
statements  do  not  require  the  listing  of  com- 
pensation funneled  indirectly  from  industry 
to  an  individual  through  an  academic  or 
other  institution.  A  senior  official  of  EPA  has 
articulated  the  rationale  behind  requiring 
Interest  statements: 

"To  avoid  hidden  conflicts  of  Interest,  the 
background  of  our  scientific  advisors  must  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  .  .  .  Our  Agency 
should  take  Immediate  affirmative  action  to 
assure  that  the  sources  of  such  research  con- 
ducted In  departments  or  institutes  in  which 
our  scientific  advisors  work  are  matters  of 
public  record.  Our  Agency  should  not  only 
gather  this  Information,  but  also  collate  It. 
present  it  in  an  understandable  format  and 
make  sure  that  the  resulting  documents  are 
easily  available  to  any  Interested  member  of 
the  public."  ■= 

This  action  would  have  allowed  the  public 
to  know  that  a  newly-reappolnted  member  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  (and 
chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Carcinogenesis),  a  committee  which 
oversees  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(NCI),"  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  second 
highest  contract  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (of  which  NCI  Is  a  branch)  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee."  This 
member  also  has  been  a  consultant  to  Miles 
Laboratories  and  Abbot  Laboratories,  among 
other  industries."' 

Further  conflict  of  Interest  problems  arise 
in  the  political  screening  process  for  members 
of  scientific  advisory  committees.  Vacancies 
are  not  filled  on  some  important  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  ad- 
visory committees  due,  not  only  to  the  search 
for  balance  in  race,  sex,  and  geographical 
distribution,  but  to  the  fact  that  competent 
scientists  must  also  be  of  the  proper  political 
persuasion.  Such  pressure  comes  from  the 
White  House  and  occasionally  from  Congress. 
There  Is,  needless  to  say.  no  provision  of 
FACA  requiring  political  clearance  for  mem- 
bership. Such  a  politically-cleared  committee 
might  well  be  questioned  as  to  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Its  advice  to  the  administration 
In  power  or  to  Congress. ■'■ 

The  NAS  does  require  conflict  of  Interest 
statements  of  Its  members.''  though  it  is 
clear  that  many  conmmlttee  members  are 
In  serious  conflict  of  interest.  For  example, 
the  former  committee  to  examine  biological 
effects  of  airborne  fluorides  and  the  Food 
Protection  Committee  task  force  to  examine 
toxicity  of  chemicals  In  food  were  both 
heavily  weighted  by  Industry  representa- 
tives.'" An  unusual  case  where  an  undisclosed 
interest  prejudiced  a  committee's  function 
Is  described  In  a  recent  article  discussing 
the  NAS  Subcommittee  on  Particulate  Con- 
taminants, which  is  studying  the  health  ef- 
fects of  asbestos.  NAS  claimed  not  to  know 
that  one  member  was  an  unpaid  consultant 
to  Reserve  Mining  Company  and  had  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  Reserve  that  asbestos  is 
not  a  serious  health  hazard.  The  situation 
only  came  to  light  as  memoranda  describ- 
ing an  agreement  between  a  company  at- 
torney and  the  committee  member  regard- 
ing the  NAS  committee  surfaced  among 
documents  obtained  in  the  litigation  against 
Reserve  for  extensive  pollution  of  Lake  Su- 
perior by  dumping  taconite  tailings.  The 
NAS  has  three  procedural  safeguards  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  an  Individual  will 
have  no  conflict  of  Interest  with  regard  to 
a  particular  committee.  However,  due  to 
vagueness  in  the  bias  statement  Itself,  the 
committee's  non-compliance  with  one  of  the 
review  safeguards,  and  an  insufficient  screen- 
ing by  the  NAS.  the  committee  member  re- 
vealed no  affiliation.  The  committee  mem- 
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ber  has  since  resigned  under  pressure.'"^  The 
importance  of  this  example  has  been  lost, 
however,  because  NAS  has  not  Indicated 
what  steps  it  will  take  to  ensure  that  this 
and  other  conflicts  do  not  recur. 

Acce.is  to  meetings  and  records 

FACA  mandates  that  all  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  be  open  to  the  public,  with 
the  few  exceptions  provided  in  the  exemp- 
tions to  the  FOIA.''  In  1974  and  1975,  how- 
ever, half  of  all  federal  advisory  committee 
meetings  held  were  entirely  or  partially 
closed  to  the  pviblic."  Most  of  those  com- 
mittees which  clo-sed  all  or  part  of  their 
meetings  cited  one  of  the  FOIA  exemptions 
as  jusillication  for  closing.  Both  Senator 
Metcalf  and  Chester  Warner,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  OMB  Committee  Management 
Secretariat,  have  expressed  their  dismay  at 
the  high  percentage  of  closed  meetings  and 
have  encouraged  the  committees  to  consoli- 
date the  closed  portions  of  the  meetings 
to  allow  the  public  greatest  possible  access 
to  the  meetings.'-' 

It  now  appears,  though,  that  most  of  the 
problems  so  prevalent  with  the  applicability 
of  the  FOIA  exemptions  to  FACA  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  recently-enacted  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act.''  A  last  minute 
addition  to  the  bill  In  Congress  made  the 
limitations  on  open  federal  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  consonant  with  those  few 
in  the  sunshine  bill,  thus  eliminating  the 
exemption  covering  Interagency  and  intra- 
agency  memoranda.'' 

That  a  committee  member  may  feel  con- 
strained by  the  presence  of  the  public  or 
the  press  is  an  often-heard  complaint  and 
one  which  is  superficially  valid.  Often,  how- 
ever, public  exposure  compels  the  member 
to  give  more  carefully  reasoned  advice,  thus 
benefitting  the  government  and  the  public. 
One  other  plausible  reason  to  skirt  PACA 
would  be  to  avoid  public  exposure  of  a  sec- 
tor's views  and  method.s.  The  fedeial  advisory 
committee  system,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
forum  for  carrying  on  private  discussions 
with  the  government.  Another  reason  lor 
avoiding  the  Act's  open  meeting  requirement 
would  be  a  belief  that  the  committee  system 
is  an  Insufficient  forum  for  thoroughly  repre- 
senting particular  views.  Fairer  representa- 
tion of  all  major  interest  constituencies 
would   alleviate   this  concern. 

The  decisions  involving  the  Travel  Advis- 
ory Board  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB)  in  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project 
V.  Washburn  ••■  Illustrates  one  aspect  of  prob- 
lems with  the  closed-meeting  Issue.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  was  closed  to  the  public 
because  inter-ageiicy  and  iutra-agency  mem- 
oranda were  to  be  discu.ssed  at  the  meeting, 
an  FOIA  exemption  applicable  to  FACA. 
However,  in  the  district  court.  Judge  Bryant 
stated  that  the  exemption  was:  "inappli- 
cable and  cannot  be  invoked  ...  as  to  docu- 
ments which  have  been  voluntarily  disclosed 
by  the  agency  to  members  of  an  advisory 
committee  who  are  not  fuUtime  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  government." "" 

This  exemption,  in  particular,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy  as  It  brings 
to  a  head  the  issue  of  government  .secrecy 
and  real  questions  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween members  of  the  public  In  general  and 
members  of  the  pviblic  who  are  on  advisory 
committees. 

A  notable  change  from  agency  positions  on 
closure  of  meetings  has  occurred  through  the 
General  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 
which  not  only  positively  requires  clearly 
balanced  representation  on  advisory  com- 
mittees, but  which  also  mandates  open  meet- 
inges  (except  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  )."= 

Important  attempts  of  several  advisory 
committees  to  hold  open  meetings,  even  on 
some  fairly  sensitive  Issues,  have  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  movement  for  wider  standards 
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in  open  mcetlng.s.  Among  these  are  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavior- 
al Research,  which,  observers  believe,  now 
has  encouraged  greater  thoughtfulness  on 
the  part  of  members  while  not  inhibiting 
freedom  of  expression,  and  FDA's  Toxicology 
Advisory  Committee,  which  remained  open 
at  the  behest  of  the  public  through  a  com- 
plicated and  unre.solved  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  Red  Dye  No.  2.''" 

A  variation  on  closed-meetings  violations 
of  FACA  is  Illustrated  by  the  Standards 
Advisory  Committee  on  Coke  Oven  Emissions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  held  a 
"fact-finding  field  trip"  that  was  declared 
not  a  federal  advisory  committee  meeting, 
even  though  it  w.as  a  paid  gathering  of  the 
entire  committee  for  the  purpose  of  fact- 
finding prior  to  making  recommendations."' 

Public  attendance  of  advisory  committee 
sessions  is  also  inhibited  by  unofficial  gov- 
ernment actions  that  effectively  close  the 
sessions.  For  example,  an  "open"  meeting 
was  held  In  the  Old  Exacutive  Office  Building 
next  to  the  White  House.  Attendance  was 
made  very  difficult  by  the  tight  .security 
measures  and  after  a  few  hours  this  "open" 
meeting  was  clo.sed — without  prior  notice."'' 

Another  such  example  Is  afforded  by  the 
Bureavi  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  which 
announced  an  open  meeting  of  the  advisory 
board  as  a  field  trip  to  observe  lands  ac- 
quired by  BLM  in  which  members  of  the 
public  were  "required  to  furnish  their  own 
transportation." '' 

Likewise,  in  the  past,  NAS  meetings  have 
been  closed  to  the  public  and  only  final 
documents  have  been  made  public. •■'  NAS 
has  now  instituted  a  new  publlc-access-to- 
Informatlon  piolicy,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  open  some  NAS  advisory  committee  meet- 
ings to  the  public  and  provide  greater  acce.ss 
to  the  documentation  of  those  meetings  and 
reports  of  subcommittees.  Even  under  the 
new  NAS  guidelines,  executive  and  working 
meetings  of  the  committees  still  will  not 
normally  be  open  to  the  public  • '  and  notice 
of  meetings  will  not  appear  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

An  example  of  some  current  closure  prob- 
lems In  NAS  advisory  committee  proceedings 
concerns  the  committee  dealing  with  lead 
in  paint.  In  a  decision  regarding  the  per- 
centage of  lead  to  be  allowed  in  palht."'  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  re- 
ceived conflicting  recommendations.  One 
suggestion  from  HEW  would  have  set  maxi- 
mum levels  of  0.06  percent  lead  in  paint,  but 
another  recommendations  from  an  ad  hoc 
advisory  committee  of  the  NAS  would  have 
allowed  up  to  0.5  percent  lead  in  paint.' •  The 
Commission  decided  to  accept  the  Academy 
study  as  the  preferred  level.  If  the  NAS  bore 
the  title  of  "government  agency."  its  ad- 
clsory  committee  proceedings  would  be  open, 
thus  giving  others  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  in  the  input  and  analy- 
sis of  data.-'  With  its  closed  meetings,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  induced  the 
NAS  to  make  its  recommendations.  Some  of 
the  resultant  furor  might  have  been  avoided 
or  brought  in  at  an  earlier  stage  of  decision- 
making had  the  proceedings  of  the  advisory 
committee  meetings  been  open  to  the  pub- 
lic." Only  the  final  NAS  ad  hoc  committee 
report,  but  not  minutes  or  working  papers, 
was  made  available  through  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commis.sion.  Unfortunately, 
the  NAS  report  fails  to  validate  scientifically 
the  bases  for  its  recommendation  on  permis- 
sible lead  paint  levels. 

Access — -Notice  of  vieetings 

Notice  of  meetings,  whether  open  or  closed, 
is  a  crucial  element  of  member  and  observer 
attendance.  On  the  average,  federal  advisory 
committees  hold  three  meetings  per  year."" 
OMB  Circular  A-63  requires  that  announce- 
ments of  committee  meetings  appear  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  least  15  days  in  advance 


of  the  meeting,  along  with  notification  that 
the  meeting  is  either  open  or  closed,  and  If 
closed,  for  what  reasons.'"  December  1974  and 
August  1975  examinations  of  the  Register  in- 
dicate that  most  of  the  approximately  300 
meetings  held  per  month  are  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register  or  by  press  releases."  In 
July  1974.  however.  47  percent  of  the  Register 
notices  to  the  public  of  advisory  committee 
meetings  violated  the  15-day  requirement  for 
advance  public  notice  for  meetings,"'  by  De- 
cember, only  9  percent  remained  in  viola- 
tion."' 

Access — Minutes  of  meetings 
The  FACA  cills  for  complete  minutes  of 
meetings;  this  has  not,  however,  eliminated 
inconsistent  practices  in  keeping  minutes. 
Some  advisory  committees  already  keep  good, 
detailed  minutes  (supplemented  by  tran- 
scripts or  tapes):  others  supply  minimal 
minutes."^'  An  available  transcript  or  tape 
would  allow  government  and  public  access  to 
the  total  range  of  advice  given  by  the  com- 
mittee. Minutes  of  committee  meetings 
closed  for  reasons  of  national  security  should 
be  kept  by  the  agency  to  whom  the  commit- 
tee reports. 

Access — Annual  reports 
Critical  for  proper  oversight  of  the  system 
Is  consistent  and  accurate  basic  information 
on  the  structure,  membership,  and  activities 
of  each  federal  advisory  committee.  The  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress is  a  method  by  which  the  public  and 
the  government  can  have  direct  access  to 
and  oversight  of  advisory  committee  proceed- 
ings and  makeup  because  it  should  Include 
the  cost,  accomplishments,  and  membership 
of  each  committee.  The  Annual  Report  to 
Congress,  required  by  the  Act,  has  varied  in 
substance  and  in  public  availability.  For  the 
Second  Annual  Report,  covering  1973,  the 
full  documentation  of  individual  committee 
annual  reports  was  available  to  the  public 
only  at  the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA),  and  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committees of  Congress — not  "easily  accessi- 
ble" as  required  by  the  Act."'  While  the  GSA's 
report — the  Third  Annual  Report — is  publicly 
available  for  sale,  the  fiscal  figures  used  are 
not  entirely  consistent  with  those  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Account- 
ing and  Management,  primarily  due  to  pro- 
cedural differences."-"  In  addition,  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  has  dis- 
covered that  numerous  committees  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  are  now  moribund  though  they 
are  reported  as  active  in  both  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Annual  Reports.*' 

The  government  has  compiled  and  pub- 
lished indices  more  thorough  than  that  for 
the  First  Annual  Report  (no  index  was  com- 
piled for  the  Second  Annual  Report).  De- 
tailed, current,  and  mostly  accurate  Informa- 
tion Is  now^  readily  available  from  GSA.  This 
index  should  be  made  mandatory  for  each 
Annual  Report  because  of  the  ma.sslve  quan- 
tities of  information  they  Include. 
Access — Other  records 
The  Act  requires  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  maintain  a  repository  of  advisory  commit- 
tee documents  including  committee  char- 
ters and  any  report  an  advisory  committee 
submits  to  an  agency,  for  "public  inspection 
and  use."  "•  However,  approximately  one  quar- 
ter of  the  charters  of  federal  advisory  com- 
mittees li;ted  in  the  Second  Annual  Report 
are  not  on  file  at  the  Library.  Indeed,  until 
complaints  were  lodged,  there  was  no  regular 
file  at  the  Library  but  only  a  large  card- 
board box  for  storage  of  all  advisory  commit- 
tee material.""  The  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  research  branch  of  the  Library, 
is  given  the  option  to  keep  topical  advisory 
committee  reports:  otherwise  the  Library 
generally  discards  them."'  No  attempt  is  made 
by  the  Library  to  see  that  the  collection  of 
charters  is  complete  or  up-to-date  and  simi- 
larly,   the    reports    are    merely    channeled 
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Annual  reports  of  all  federal 
mlttees  must  describe  the 
compllshments  over  the  past 
compllshments    vary 
stance  EPA's  Antimicrobial 
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to  oversee  thoroughly  each  Individual  com- 
mittee. Section  5(a)  of  FACA  gives  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress  continuing  over- 
sight of  federal  advisory  committees  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  extent  of  actual  over- 
sight is  both  difficult  to  determine  and  vary- 
ing in  purpose."  For  instance,  there  has  been 
no  central  list  of  standing  committees,  and 
those  advisory  committees  they  are  to  over- 
see, In  the  House  and  a  severely  outdated  one 
for  the  Senate,  although  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  now  has  prepared  an  up- 
dated list  for  the  Senate."^  Furthermore, 
congressional  appropriations  committees  re- 
view some,  but  apparently  not  all,"  advisory 
committees  only  with  respect  to  their  cost 
effectiveness,  not  with  respect  to  compliance 
with  FACA. 

Most  of  the  congressional  standing  com- 
mittees engage  in  only  sporadic  oversight  of 
advisory  committee  compliance  with  FACA.™ 
Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  prob- 
lem are  committee  understafflng  and  result- 
ant concentrations  on  new  legislation  or 
more  major  Issues  with  perhaps  only  periph- 
eral study  of  advisory  committees,  lack  of 
public  or  congressional  prodding  to  investi- 
gate advisory  committees  and  dearth  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  FACA. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
oversight,  because  some  committees  have 
conducted  thorough  hearings  on  particular 
advisory  committees,"™  while  other  congres- 
sional committees  are  beginning  to  review 
advisory  committees  or  at  least  have  ex- 
pressed an  active  interest  in  pursuing  this 
function.  OMB's  Committee  Management 
Secretariat  should  also  be  clearly  empowered 
to  control  federal  advisory  committees.  Sanc- 
tions for  noncompliance  with  the  Act  must 
necessarily  come  from  that  office  and  from 
the  Congress. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  has  been  demonstrated,  most  of  the 
fallings  in  the  advisory  committee  system 
stem  from  statutory  ambiguity  and  adminis- 
trative lassitude.  Corrective  action  should  be 
by  amendment  to  FACA  or  vigorous  agency 
enforcement  of  Its  mandates.  Specifically, 
the  following  solutions  are  recommended. 
Scope 

Congress  should  legislatively  clarify  and, 
through  congressional  oversight,  enforce  the 
current  definition  of  a  federal  advisory  com- 
mittee. In  particular,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  should  be  legislatively  deter- 
mined to  be  subject  to  FACA. 

Membership — Balance 
Congress   should   statutorily   define   "bal- 
anced representation"  in  terms  of  direct  and 
indirect  Interests  as  well  as  geography,  race, 
and  sex. 

Af  em  bership — Discrimination 
All  members  should  have  equal  voting 
power  and  equal  financial  assistance.  Tech- 
nically- and  otherwise-qualified  public  in- 
terest representatives  should  be  Included  in 
all  advisory  committees. 

Afembers/itp — Conflicts  of  interest 
FACA  should  be  amended  to  require 
preparation  and  full  public  disclosure  of  ad- 
visory committee  members'  confiicts  of  In- 
terest statements.  The  statements  should 
contain  financial  affiliations  and  descriptions 
of  direct  and  Indirect  Industry  funding  of 
academic  personnel. 

Meeting  access^^losure 

The    Government    In    the    Sunshine    Act 
should   be   vigorously  enforced   by  agencies 
and  through  congressional  oversight. 
Meeting  access — Notice 

There  should  be  30-day  notice  publication 
in  both  the  Federal  Register  and  other  media 
likely  to  reach  affected  or  Interested  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

Meeting  access — Minutes 
Agencies   should    strictly   enforce    FACA's 
requirement  that  meeting  minutes  be  main- 


tained. In  addition,  the  Act  should  be 
amended  to  require  complete  transcripts  or 
tapes  to  be  kept  of  all  advisory  committee 
meetings. 

Meeting  access — Annual  reports 
FACA's  requirement  that  annual  reports 
be   "easUy   accessible"   should    be   enforced. 
Indexing  of  the  Annual  Report  should  be 
mandatory. 

Meeting  access — Other  records 
Through  amendment  of  FACA  or  an  OMB 
directive,  the  Library  of  Congress  should 
catalog  and  maintain  In  one  place  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  charters,  min- 
utes, transcripts,  reports,  and  membership 
lists. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Implementation  of  FACA  has  had  an 
Impact  both  on  the  advisory  process  and 
on  agency  operations.  It  has  reformed  the 
advising  system  into  an  organized,  though 
perhaps  slower,  feedback  system  of  non- 
governmental Input.  As  for  government  op- 
erations, surprisingly,  the  Increase  In  bu- 
reaucracy has  not  caused  greater  overall  cost 
as  the  number  of  committees  has  generally 
decreased  and  the  oversight  on  committee 
spending  has  Increased."'  Perhaps  too,  more 
careful  selection  of  members  through  de- 
mands for  balanced  representation  and  elim- 
ination of  conflicts  of  Interest  produces  more 
responsible  advice. 

PACA,  while  Incurring  significant  record- 
keeping does  seem  to  be  Increasingly  effec- 
tive. "Effectiveness"  of  a  committee,  though 
difficult  to  define  and  quantify,  may  be  sim- 
ply viewed  as  thorough  committee  consid- 
eration and  commentary  on  any  relevant 
issue  which  may  benefit  from  outside  evalua- 
tion. The  basic  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  see 
that  this  consideration  occurs  with  a  stand- 
ardized set  of  checks.  Given  this  purpose, 
some  strengthening  amendments  to  the 
Act,  based  on  several  years'  experience,  are 
in  order,  and  recent  oversight  hearings  and 
the  new  amendments  proposed  by  Senators 
Metcalf,  Hatfield,  and  Percy  could  go  far 
toward  Improvement  of  the  system.'" 
Though  some  vested  Interests  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Act  destroyed  or  weakened — and 
It  is  possible  that  stronger  regulation  m<i./ 
lead  special  interests  to  further  circumvent 
the  Act  and  advisory  committees — though 
oversight  and  agency  compliance  with  the 
Act  can  help  preclude  this.  It  Is  also  true 
that  some  committees  have  been  largely  Iso- 
lated from  the  Act  and  probably  will  never 
be  examined  by  overseeing  bodies  except 
possibly  by  the  agencies  which  control 
them — such  as  the  committees  which  deal 
with  "national  security"  issues.  In  general, 
though,  the  more  crucial  and  well-publicized 
the  Issue,  the  more  chance  that  there  will 
be  careful  consideration  of  membership  and 
activities  of  a  committee  by  an  agency.  The 
ultimate  effectiveness  of  FACA  depends 
on  the  overseers  of  the  agencies — Congress 
and  the  public — requiring  agencies  and  their 
advisory  committees  to  conduct  the  public's 
business  for  and  in  sight  of  the  public. 


TABLE 

.—NUMBERS 

AND  COST  OF  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 

Cost  (in 

millions  of 

Year 

Number 

dollars) 

1970' 

1,800 

•74 

1972" 

1, 439 

50 

1973' 

1, 250 

31 

1974< 

1,242 

42 

1975= 

1, 267 

52 

I  1970  House  Hearints.  supra  text  note  2,  at  31. 

■  121  Congressional  Record  S1429  (daily  edition  Jan.  27, 
1975). 

'  General  Services  Administration,  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees. "2d  Annual  Report  of  the  President  (1974). " 

•General  Services  Administration,  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, "3d  Annual  Repoit  of  the  President  "  (1975). 

'  "4th  Annual  Report."  supra  text  note  15, 

•Appioximate. 
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TABLE  ll.-NUMBERS  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  By  Neglect:  The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 

ON  MORE  THAN  1  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  tee  Act.  25  Am.  U.L.  Rev.  53  (1975).  See  gen- 

erally  Morehead,  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 

Numt)«r  of  members  ***'  ""''  Access  to  Public  Information,  In  2 

Government  Publications  Review  1  (1975). 

Number  of  committees  served        1st  annual          3d  annual  In  step  with  the  growth   of  government 

simultaneously  ■ report              report  =  the  number  of  subject  areas  In   which  ad- 

■  vlsory    committee    input    has    been    sought 

2 420 has   burgeoned,    as   has   the   complexity   of 

J 280 those  subject  areas  and  the  cost  of  dealing 

5 2;; '^                  *J5  with  them.  See  Table  I  infra.  By  1975  there 

6ir""""I"IIII.."I""I                 30                   21  were  over  1,250  federal  advisory  committees 

7. —                 14                     7  serving  some  62  federal  agencies,  composed 

I — : — U                      1  °^  approxlmAtely  25,000  members  (about  6,- 

jg 2  ^^^  nominated   each   year   for   about   four- 

12""".'""""I""I""""~1I!!""                   1  year  terms)  and  advising  all  sectors  of  gov- 

IS «                      1  ernment  on  the  widest  range  of  regulatory 

}J } policies.    Many    committee    members    serve 

20 1 simultaneously  on  several   committees.   See 

"  ' Table  II  infra. 

'                                                                    ^ —  =  Documents  Issued  pursuant  to  the  con. 

■  These  numbers  represent  maximum  committees  served.  In  irrAeEinn&l    fiturllps   inrinrlA    Prevlilimtini    ah 

other  words,  a  member  serving  simultaneously  on  4  advisory  S^fff.   ^*     "V„        Include   Presidential   Ad- 

committees  is  not  considered  to  be  serving  simultaneously  on  3  visory  Committees.  Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 

advisory  committees.  committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 

:  See  121  Congressional  Record  S22288  (daily  edition  Dec.  16.  ernment    Operations,    91st    Cong.    2d.    Scss. 

'''^^-                              (1970)     (hereinafter   1970   House   Hearings]; 

Advisory  Committees,  Hearings  on  Advisory 

Table  in.— Organizational  Representation  committees  Before  the  Legal  and  Monetary 

ON  ALL  Federal  Advisory  Committees  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 

Multiple  industry  representation-  ment  Operations  Committee,  92d  Cong.,  1st 

1  AT&T                                                         95  ^^^^'  ('^^''1)    (hereinafter  1971  House  Hear- 

„' jjj,-     "     Q5  ings];  Advisory  Committees,  Hearings  Before 

3    ITT                                                               86  *^^  ^^^('o^^iitee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 

«"  rtpn  'i-\^rtr'\r an  '"''""^   Of   ^^^   Senate    Government    Opera- 

l  rn^„7             ^  tions  Committee,  parts  I,  H.  in.  91st  Cong., 

6  ExxTcor"p::::::::::::::::::::::  S  ',^Jr„< ''2°' /""''>  (hereinafter  f97o-7i 

7   IBM                                                                  40  Senate  Hearings]. 

R   MTTRTr'rnrn                        "     Xi  " °^  ***®  many  bills  Introduced  the  most 

9   BoVinP             ■ ■"     il  "nportant  were  S.  1637,  924  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

W   Western  Uiii'o'n           "'     35  *"''^''  *^^   °P^"    Advisory   Committee   Act. 

i«.  western  union 35  introduced    by    Senator    Metcalf    (D-Mont.). 

Universities    and   institutes    multiple   mem-  and  H.R.  4383,  92d  Cong.,   1st  Sess.    (1971). 

berships:  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Standards 

1.  U.  of  California 350  ^^^'  Introduced  by  House  Committee  Chalr- 

2.  Harvard  U I"I  167  '"*'*  Monagan  (D-Ct.).  The  former  proposed 

3.  V.  of  Texas l.IIIIII  HO  tlrastic   change."!  in   the   advisory   committee 

4.  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.....'.....""""  108  system,    specifying    that    meetings    must    be 
6.  Johns  Hopkins 103  opcn  to  the  public,  that  membership  on  com- 

6.  U.  of  Michigan "IIII  103  nil^tees  must   be   fairly   balanced,   and    that 

7.  Columbia  tJ 102  noncompliance  with  the  Act  could  be  chal- 

8.  XJ.  of  Wisconsin II. I II     96  IdK^d  in  court.  This  bill  provided  that  one 

9.  U.  of  Washington IIII'I"     93  third  of  the  membership  on  an  advisory  com- 

10.  Stanford  U I..IIIIII     91  nilttee  must  be  from  the  public  sector,  that 

Is.  from  outside  Industry  or  the  government. 

Federatwns,  national   unions  and  employee  Representative    Monagan's    bill,    similar    in 

associations,  multiple  representation:  intent  but  less  restrictive,  wa.-;  the  basis  of 

1.  APL-CIO  .- 92  FACA.  As  passed,  however.  FACA  did  Incor- 

2.  ALPHA 30  porate    Senator    Metcalfs    recommendations 

3.  USA 16  that  meetings  and  records  be  open  and  ac- 

4.  IBEW 16  cesslble    in    accordance    with    the    require- 

5.  CIA 12  ments  of   the  Freedom   of   Information    Act 

6.  ACWA 11  (FOIA),  5  U.S.C.   «  552,  ELR  41015.  In  spite 

7.  APGE 11  October  6,  1972.  PL.  92-463,  5  U.S.C.  App.  I. 

8.  1AM .._      11  ELR  41019. 

9.  IWA 8  'The  authors  make  the  following  assump- 

10.  LIUNA 8  tlon-s:    (1)    that   public   examination   of   Is- 

Trade  and  other  Associations  Multiple  Rep-  ^"**  '®  ^''**'  ^°  proper  government,  (2)  that 

resentation  PACA  (or  an  improved  Act),  -which  requires 

1.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America.     34  '"P'j'fi^f"^   recordkeeping   and   some   stand- 

2.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  A.ssociatlon     26  ''^'"^f  °"   procedure.s^  helps  to   insure  this 

3.  National  Easiness  Aircraft  A.,soclatlon     21  !*f"V"%"r ' .?»  "^^'^T^.TZ?  '^''""^l'^' 

(3)    that    legislation    establishing   an    orga- 

'Employees  from  these  organizations  are  nized  set  of  meetings  in  which  Issues  may 

representatives  oii  the  listed  number  of  com-  be  debated  In  a  single  forum  is  In  the  public 

mlttees.  See  121  Cong.  Rec.  S22290  (dally  ed.  interest.  These  assumptions  are  based  upon 

Dec.  16,  1975).  a  well-founded   fear   on   the   part  of   many 

FOOTNOTES  environmentalists,  consumer  representatives 

'  George  Washington  reportedly  used  an  *"'*  other  public  Interest  workers  that  wlth- 
advlsory  committee  to  help  resolve  the  Whls-  °"^  these  measures.  Industrial  lobbying  ef- 
key  Rebellion  of  1794.  After  World  War  II.  ^°'"^  *"**  *  plethora  of  well-financed 
a  significant  number  of  advisory  committees  promotional  and  research  efforts  would, 
were  formed  to  help  agencies  make  decisions  meeting  in  secret  with  the  government,  over- 
by  providing  the  diversity  of  expert  advice  whelm  the  understaffed,  poorly-funded  pub- 
hot  available   within   the"  ranks  of   govern-  "*^  interest  sector. 

ment.  See  Levlne,  The  Federal  Advisory  Com-  [Editors'  note:  One  of  the  outhors,  Samuel 

mittce  Act,   10  Harv.  J.   Legls.  217    (1973)-  Epstein,  recently  was  rejected  for  member- 

Perrltt  ft  Wilkinson,  Open  Adr^isory  Commit'-  ^^^P    on    the    Pood    and    Drug    Admlnistra- 

tees  and  the  Political  Process:  The  Federal  lion's  advisory  board  for  the  National  Center 

Advisory   Committee   Act   After   Two    Years,  ^o^  Toxicologlcal  Research,  even  though  he 

63  Geo.  L.J.  725  (1976);  Tuerkhelmer,  Veto  received    the    highest    number   of    endorse- 


ments from  consumer  groups.  The  board 
advises  the  Center  on  how  to  allocate  funds 
to  study  the  biological  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. Burros,  FDA  Rejected  No.  1  Choice 
for  Advisory  Panel.  Washington  Post,  Nov,  27, 
1976,  at  A3,  col.  l.J 

■^PACA    5  3(2). 

"  Oversight  Hearings  before  the  SubcoTn- 
mittee  on  Budgeting,  Management  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  93d  Cong.,  ist  and  2d 
Sess.  (1973-74)  [hereinafter  1973-1974  Sen- 
ate Oversight  Hearings];  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1976)    (hereinafter  1976  Senate  Hearings]. 

'  FACA  5  5(c) .  There  Is  some  controversy  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  provision.  Agencies 
have  used  it  to  exempt  themselves  from  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  Act. 

^  Id.  i  10(a) (1). 

"Id.  5  10(a)(2). 

"/d  5  10(a)(3)(c). 

»/d.  {  10(d). 

'-Id.  5  5(a). 

"/d.  §  7(a). 

"OMB  Circular  A-63  (1974). 

'^General  Services  Admin.,  Federal  Advis- 
ory Committees.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
President  (1976),  Transmittal  Memorandum 
No.  3  (hereinafter  Fourth  Annual  Report]. 

'•  121  Cong.  Rec.  S6562  (daily  ed.  Apr. 
23,  1975). 

'■  Memorandum  from  C.  Richard  Boehlert, 
Deputy  Associate  General  Counsel,  Grants, 
Contracts  and  General  Administration  Divi- 
sion. EPA  to  Staff  Director,  Science  Advisory 
Board  Secretariat,  March  18,  1975,  on  The 
Use  of  Investigative  Panels  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittees of  the  Science  Advisory  Board: 

The  Act  .  .  .  does  not  apply  to  a  group 
specifically  constituted  to  gather  information 
for  the  use  of  an  "advisory  committee"  and 
which  lacks  recommendatory  authority.  Con- 
sequently, to  the  extent  that  your  subgroups 
simply  collect  scientific  information  and  data 
pertaining  to  a  specific  topic  for  presentation 
to  an  advisory  board  for  their  deliberations, 
they  are  not  "advisory  committee |s)"  within 
the  Act.  Cf.  note  69  infra. 

'"  Memorandum  from  John  F.  Pinklea. 
former  Director.  National  Environmental  Re- 
.scarch  Center,  to  Ms.  Ferial  Bishop,  Office  of 
Program  Management,  EIPA.  Comments  on 
the  Proposed  EPA  Science  Advisory  Board, 
Dec.  13,  1974.  at  2  (hereinafter  cited  as  Fink- 
Ica  Memorandum]. 

"PACA  5  10(b). 

-"  E.g.  a  meeting  of  advisors  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  not  acknowledeged 
as  a  federal  advisory  committee  and  was 
c-losed  to  the  public.  Aviation  Consumer  Ac- 
tion Project  v.  Yohe.  Judgment  for  Plaintiff, 
CMv.  No.  73-707  (D.DC.  June  21.  1973). 

"NRDC  V.  Coleman,  Civ.  76-181  (DJJ.C, 
filed  Feb.  2,  1976),  ELR  Doc.  (412],  ELR 
65322.  Of  the  11  members,  8  were  from  af- 
fected Industries.  3  from  the  government. 

-'-  Environmental  Defense  Fund  v.  Train. 
No.  75-2224  (DC  Clr.,  field  Dec.  17.  1975) 
ELR  Doc.  1 373 1 .  ELR  65291. 

='  121  Cong.  Rec.  S7340-42  (daUy  ed.  May  1, 
1975). 

-'  36  U.S.C.  §  251-254  (1970).  See  generally 
P.  Botfey.  The  Brain  Bank  of  America,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Politics  of  Science  (1976). 
In  1970.  a  House  commitee  stated: 

A  great  number  of  the  approximately  500 
advisory  committees  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  its  affiliates  should  be 
added  to  the  above  1800  advisory  committees 
as  the  NAS  committees  fall  within  the  in- 
tent and  literal  definition  of  advisory  com- 
mittees under  Executive  Order  11007.  H.  Rep. 
No.  91-1731.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  16   (1970). 

^Boffey,  5upro  note  24,  at  11.  Science  ad- 
visory committees  with  federal  agencies  are 
those  federal  advisory  committees  which  deal 
specifically  with  scientific  matters — for  ex- 
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Octc  ber 


aie 


h  ise  , 


ample,  most  National  Insti 
committees. 

-■"  Letter  from  Robert  O. 
Attorney   General.    Office   of 
Department  of  Justice  to  Pete: 
Ass"t  General  Counsel,  Food 
slon.  HEW,  Nov.  23,  1973. 

-•  Id.  at  3. 

-^  Id.  at  7.  These  committees 
review     "Generally     Recognized 
(GRAS)    ingredients  in  food 
the  ruling  FASEB  copied  NAS 
advisory    committees    which 
cumvented  its  need  to  compi  r 

•■•397   F.   Supp.   792.   6   ELR 
1975). 

*'Neuhold.    Ecosystem    Procit 
ganic  Contamination,  A  Work  h 
to    NSF-RANN.    App.    A     (The 
Ecology,  Dec.  2,  1974). 

"  Authors"  discussion  with 
The  Institute  of  Ecology. 

'-  Neuhold,  supra  note  30,  a 
solicits  and  chooses  committee 
its  membership.  Travel  expen 
the  contractee. 

"  Letter  from  Robert  G 
note  26. 

"  Authors'  discussions  with  a 
of  the  American  Public  Healt  » 
May  21,  1975  and  other  occasiorp 

'■  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
and  letters  between  the  author^ 
mittee  management  officers  of 
cles  during  the  month  of 
analysis  of  approximately  300 
mittee  charters.  See  also  Table 

*'At  least  105  of  the  155  m 
National  Petroleum  Council 
volved  In  the  recovery,  refiner^' 
of    petroleum    products,    not 
firms,  banks,  truckers,  etc.,  w 
business  may  be  from  the.se 
and  with  these  same  companlei 

'■Aug.  Ex-Aide  Calls  Contin 
sel  Illegal,  Washington  Star 
1975.  at  A12.  A  Department 
news  release  outlined  the  new 
balance  the  Council.  Twenty 
were    added:    three   envlronmfe 
consumers  (which  Includes  the 
a  rural  electric  cooperative), 
clans,  and  a  number  of  small 
pie.  Dept  of  the  Interior.  Natic 
Council  Broadened   (Jan.  6.   1 
server  has  stated : 
Itlyplcal  Is  the  National 
which     political     science 
Engler  commends  as  a  "case 
concentrated  economic  power 
shaping    or    forestalling    pres 
policies."     Rodgers,     Adinsory 
Back  Room  Arm  Twisters.  The 
8.  1974.  at  724. 

'^  Metcalf  V.   National 
Civ.  No.  75-0397  (D.D.C  .  filed 

"This  conclusion  Is  based 
sample  of  500  advisory  comm 
for  1974. 

'"39  Fed.  Reg.  24940  (July  8. 

"  This  data  Is  based  on  autho 
with   the  three  executive 
federal  advisory  committees  of 
Radiological  Health,  April  23. 

'-X.Af.i4.  Develops  Referral 
Doctors  on  U.S.  Health  Advisor  ] 
Times.  June  29,  1975,  at  19. 

"In    the   recently    phased-o 
Materials    Advisory    Committe< 
percent  of  the   membership 
stant  since  October  1971.  even 
bers  serve  terms  of  only  three  y 
1970  Senate  Hearings,  supra  no 
Committee     Management 
Committee    Membership    List 
1975). 

"Letter   from    Harriet   L 
Brian  Skinner.  M.D..  May  19.  1 
ner  is  Chairman.  Committee  oi 
sources  and  the  Environment 
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y.   M.D.   to 
'76   Dr.  Skin- 
Mineral  Re- 
NAS.   Letter 


from  John  D.  Stoeckle.  M.D.  to  Brian  Skin- 
ner. M.D..  Apr.  19.  1976. 

"Letter  from  Lorin  E.  Kerr.  M.D.,  United 
Mine  Workers  to  Brian  J.  Skinner.  Apr.  13. 
1976;  Falk.  Notes  on  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Supplementary  Report:  Coal 
Workers'  Pneumoconiosis — Medical  Consider- 
ations. Some  Social  Implications,  (United 
Mine  Workers,  May  28,  1976). 
''Id.  at  1,  2. 

"•  Letter  from  Brian  J.  Skinner  to  Dr,  Lorin 
E.  Kerr.  Apr.  22,  1976.  Letter  from  Robert 
Frank.  M.D..  Chairman.  Panel  on  Coal  Work- 
ers' Pneumoconiosis,  to  Lorin  E.  Kerr,  M.D., 
July  2.  1976. 

"  122  Cong.  Rec.  S678-80  (daily  ed.  Jan,  28. 
1976). 

«"PACA  5  5(b)(2). 

•■■"  Finklea  Memorandum,  supra  note  18,  at  2. 
'  Dept  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. HUD  Form  No.  HUD  844A  (8-69)  (not 
altered  since  pasage  of  FACA)  :  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  FDA  Form  rFD  2637 
(2.74).  Half  of  the  ten  agencies  contacted 
by  the  authors  regarding  the  confidential 
statement  require  their  advisory  committee 
members  to  complete  the  form.  None  of  these 
makes  the  completed  forms  public. 

■■■Finklea  Memorandum,  supra  note  18,  at 
2. 

-'Dep't  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
NIH  Public  Advisory  Croups,  Authority 
Structure,  Functions,  Members,  (Jan.  1, 
1974),  DHEW  Publ.  No.    (NIH)    74-11. 

'  NIH.  Public  Health  Service  Grants  and 
Awards,  Part  III.  (1973),  contract  *9  Nol 
CP33278-00.  $3,446,000.  to  Eppley  Institute  of 
Cancer  Research.  See  also  NIH  Advisors  Ad- 
vised Cost  of  Penury  is  High,  Science  (Mar. 
9.  1973). 

■•'  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Part  4.  93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  132 
(1973). 

"  Hicks,  Politics  Charges  in  Science  Panels, 
N.Y.  Times.  Dec.  4,  1975. 

•  Bofley,  supra  note  24.  at  44,  87. 
■■"/d.at77: 

In  addition  to  such  direct  industry  rep- 
resentation, many  academic  scientists  serving 
on  Academy  committees  have  ties  to  industry 
that  are  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  detect. 
Thus  a  committee  that  issued  a  report  in 
1971  on  the  biological  ofTects  of  airborne 
fluorides  was  composed  entirely  of  scientists' 
from  universities  and  research  laboratories 
that  were  seemingly  Independent  of  indus- 
try Influence.  But  It  was  later  revealed  that 
four  of  these  scientists,  who  had  written  most 
of  the  report,  had  close  ties  to  the  aluminum 
Industry,  which  is  a  major  emitter  of 
fluorides.  Some  had  written  publications  for 
the  Aluminum  Association,  received  research 
support  from  the  Industry,  or  testified  for 
the  industry  In  hearings  on  fluoride  stand- 
ards. The  report  which  they  helped  prepare 
under  the  Academy  Imprimatur  proposed 
tolerance  thresholds  which  were  somewhat 
more  lenient  than  standards  proposed  by  the 
Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest,  a 
Washington-based  study  group,  (footnotes 
omitted).  "The  NAS  itself  recognized  in  an 
Internal  document  of  April  20,  1975  that: 

Scientists  are  accustomed  to  forming  in- 
creasingly firm  conceptions  in  their  pro- 
fessional work  and  may  not  realize  how  much 
room  there  is  in  advice  on  policy  questions. 
One  of  the  authors  has  stated : 
In  April  1969.  a  nine-man  task  force  of 
this  Committee  (Food  Protection.  NAS),  of 
whom  five  were  Industrial  employees,  one  a 
commercial  testing  house  director,  and  the 
other  three  academic  scientists,  with  long 
and  intimate  associations  with  Industrial 
Interests,  released  a  report  entitled  "Guide- 
lines for  Estimating  Toxicologically  Insignifi- 
cant Levels  of  Chemicals  in  Food."  None  of 
the  authors  of  the  report  are  recognized  as 


knowledgeable,  let  alone  as  authortlies,  Jn 
the  field  of  carcinogenesis.  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  12 
(1972)    (testimony  of  Dr.  Samuel   Epstein). 

■■'■Wade,  NAS  Committee  on  Asbestos:  Dis- 
covery of  a  Special  Relationship,  193  Science 
661  (Aug.  20,  1976). 

"FACA  5  10(d).  FACA  allows  meetings 
which  consider  Issues  of  national  security, 
foreign  policy,  personnel  matters,  trade 
secrets,  confidential  financial  information, 
and  inter-agency  and  Intra-agency  memo- 
randa not  available  through  litigation  to  be 
exempt  from  public  access. 

"  121  Cong.  Rec.  S7340^2  (dally  ed.  May  1. 
1975);    122  Cong.  Rec.  E1844    (Apr.  6.  1976). 

"-  Id.  See  also  Aug.  sitpra  note  37. 

•■■^  Section  5(c) ,  5  U.S.C.  §  552b.  ELR  41017. 

•'FOIA,  5  U.S.C.  §  552(b)  (1)  (A)  (3). 

""-■•  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project  v. 
Washburn,  Civ.  No.  73-1838  (D.D.C.  Sept.  10, 
1974),  rev'd  535  P.2d  101  (DC.  Clr.  1976). 

'^  Id.  For  further  litigation  regarding 
FOIA  exemption  five,  see  also  Wolf  v.  Wein- 
berger, Civ.  No.  74-454  (D.D.C.  Oct.  31.  1975); 
Don't  Tear  It  Down,  Inc.  v.  GSA,  6  ELR 
20091  (D.DC.  Apr.  23,  1975):  Nader  v.  Dun- 
lop,  370  F.  Supp.  177  (D.D.C.  1973);  Gates  v. 
Schleslnger.  366  P.  Supp.  797  (D.D.C.   1973). 

"  Section  17,  P.L.  93-275.  U.S.C.  §  776,  ELR 
41270. 

"^  "Freedom  of  Information"  Can  Work.  188 
Science  812  (May  23,  1975) .  See  also  122  Cong. 
Rec.  E1589-90   (daily  ed.  Mar.  29.  1976). 

"» Letter  from  Bertram  Robert  Cottine.  Staff 
Attorney.  Health  Research  Group  of  Public 
Citizen.  Inc..  to  John  H.  Stender.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1975.  Factfinding  is  not  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  therefore,  the  meeting  was  closed  In 
violation  of  the  FACA. 

*"  1973-74  Senate  Oversight  Hearings,  supra 
note  6.  at  20. 

"  Id.  at  79. 

'-  Boffey  has  stated : 

It  Is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  evaluate 
how  well  a  committee  has  performed  simply 
by  reading  its  final  report.  The  report  seldom 
makes  explicit  the  compromises  that  were 
reached,  the  Issues  that  were  ducked,  or  the 
biases  that  may  have  swayed  committee 
members.  Such  flaws  might  often  be  re- 
vealed In  internal  files.  But  lacking  access 
to  those  files,  we  were  forced  to  rely  heavily 
on  Interviews  to  reconstruct  the  factors  that 
Influenced  a  committee's  thinking.  P.  Bof- 
fey. supra  note  24.  at  xl. 

■^NAS,  NRC  Drafting  Guidelines  for  New 
Public-Access-To-lnformation  Policy,  (May 
7.  1975). 

■'  Consumer  Product  Safety  Comm'n.  A  Re- 
port to  Congrefs  in  Comnliance  with  Lead 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  as 
Amended  (Dec.  23.  1974);  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
to  Evaluate  the  Hazard  of  Lead  in  Paint 
Prepared  for  the  Con.iumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (Nov.  1973). 

•"  Letter  from  Charles  C.  Edwards.  M.D.. 
Ass't  Secretary  for  Health.  HEW.  to  the 
Honorable  Richard  O.  Simpson.  Chairman. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  Dec. 
19.  1974.  summarizing  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  safe  level  of 
lead  In  residential  paints.  Letter  from  Ver- 
non N.  Houk.  M.D..  Director.  Environmental 
Health  Services  Division,  HEW,  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hehir.  Director,  Bureau  of  Biomedical 
Science,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, Dec.  9,  1974. 

■"  P.  Boffey.  supra  note  24,  at  xl. 

"Id.  at  via : 

Almost  all  meetings  of  the  Academy's 
working  committees  are  off  limits  to  press 
and  public,  making  It  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  determine  at  first  hand  how  well  a 
committee  performs.  Similarly,  most  of  the 
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Internal  documents  relating  to  an  advisory 
report — Including  original  data  submitted 
to  the  committee,  conflict-of-interest  state- 
ments filed  by  committee  members,  expert 
critiques  of  the  report  by  the  Academy's 
own  reviewers,  occasional  dissenting  opin- 
ions, correspondence,  minutes  of  meetings, 
and  the  like — are  kept  hidden  from  public 
view.  The  Academy  has  a  rule  that  only 
those  Internal  documents  that  are  more  than 
fifty  years  old  are  available  for  examination 
upon  request;  anything  less  than  fifty  years 
old  Is  considered  privileged  and  can  be  seen 
only  with  special  permission,  seldom  granted 
(letter.  Ernst  Weber  to  Ixsuls  V.  Lombardo). 

^  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  authors' 
1974  survey  of  500  committee  charters. 

■'■OMB  Circular  A-63.  ?  8(b)  (3)  (1974). 
ACAP  V.  Washburn,  supra  note  65.  suggested 
that  a  30-day  notice  period  would  more  easi- 
ly have  allowed  the  public  to  respond  to 
notices.  ALSO  testimony  In  the  1973-74  over- 
sight hearings  promoted  30-day  advance 
notice  to  allow  those  who  have  an  Interest  in 
the  meeting  in  question  to  arrange  to  attend 
the  meeting  or  submit  or  prepare  a  state- 
ment for  it.  See  generally  1973-74  Senate 
Oversight  Hearings,  supra  note  6. 

"Chester  Warner,  speech  at  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Lvincheon.  Washington, 
DC.  Feb.  6.  1975.  and  authors'  survey  of  the 
Federal  Register,  August  1975. 

"  OMB  Circular  A-63  ( 1974) , 

"-Chester  Warner  speech,  supra  note  80. 

■^A  survey  reported  in  the  1970-71  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  2,  at  815,  suggested  that 
keeping  complete  transcripts  of  all  meetings 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  However, 
although  no  study  has  determined  preci.se 
numbers,  many  committees  already  make 
complete  transcripts  of  meetings. 

''The  First  Annual  Report  Is  a  five  volume 
compendium,  which  costs  $52.  The  Library  of 
Congress  publishes  a  summary  of  each  an- 
nual report  listing  advisory  committees  and 
the  agencies  and  committee  management  of- 
ficers responsible  for  them.  Also  :«icluded  in 
this  summary  Is  a  copy  of  the  Act.  Circular 
A-63  and  some  basic  cost  information  on  the 
system.  The  microfilm  of  the  Third  Annual 
Report  is  available  for  $24.  Unlike  the  First 
Annual  Report,  the  Third  Report  lists  the 
individual  committee  reports  required  by  the 
Act  to  be  available  to  the  public. 

"•■These  differences  Include  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  consideration  that  ended  on 
December  31,  1974,  while  GSA  extended  its 
consideration  to  Include  committee  actions 
taken  in  January. 

■"'  Authors'  discu.ssion  with  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Ac- 
counting and  Management  regarding  for  ex- 
ample, the  Emergency  Stabilization  Indvistry 
Advisory  Committee  for  Retailing  (other 
than  for  and  automobiles)  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

"FACA  5  13. 

"'  Information  learned  from  authors'  re- 
peated visits  to  the  Library  of  Congre.ss.  Let- 
ters from  Carl  C.  Clark  to  L.  Qulncy  Mum- 
ford,  former  Librarian  of  Congress.  Letter 
from  Mumford  to  Clark,  October  I.  1974.  Mr. 
Mumford  correctly  stated  that  the  Act  "does 
not  define  the  methods"  which  should  be 
used  to  maintain  a  repository  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

"'Authors'  discussions  with  Nathan  Eln- 
horn.  Chief  Gift  and  Exchange  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

'"  Authors'  dlscu.sslons  with  Alma  Mather, 
Advisory  Committee  Desk,  Library  of 
Congress. 

■"  EPA,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Advisory  Committees,  Charters  and 
Rosters  6  (Jan.  1974).  The  committee  no 
longer  exists,  having  accomplished  nothing. 

"-/d.  at  34. 

"■'Fourth  Annual  Report,  supra  note  15, 
App.  D. 


1 "  EPA.  National  Air  Quality  Criteria  Ad- 
visory Comm.,  Draft  Resolution  {Revised), 
Effectiveness  of  the  National  Air  Quality  Cri- 
teria Advisory  Committee  (Apr.  4.  1975).  The 
Committee  passed  the  resolution;  EPA,  Na- 
tional Drinking  Water  Advisory  Council,  res- 
olution submitted  by  Harold  W.  Wolf,  Mar. 
15.  1975. 

'■■Draft  Resolution  (Revised),  supra  note 
94. 

"  In  early  June.  1975,  a  total  of  18  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  were  con- 
tacted by  the  authors  with  regard  to  their 
oversight  efforts. 

"•  This  new  list  Is  unfortunately  based 
largely  on  the  old  list  and  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports, Accoxjnting  and  Management  to  be 
significantly  Incorrect.  For  example,  advisory 
committees  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  are  listed  as  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee, rather  than,  more  logically,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

'■■'■Sec  Hearings  (Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
1975)  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Part  4,  93d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1914). 

'"  Id. 

>•■  Some  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion advisory  committees  are  being  Investi- 
gated by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  (D- 
Mass.)  Subcommittee  on  Health.  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pviblic  Welfare.  See,  e.g..  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, 1975,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1975). 

"■'  Most  committees  terminated  by  the 
FACA  as  of  January  1975  have  been  renewed; 
others  have  been  created  and  equal  25  more 
than  the  number  of  committees  terminated. 
See  Fourth  Anmial  Report,  supra  note  15. 

'"-Federal  Advisory  Committee  Amend- 
ments of  1976.  S.  2947.  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1976);  S.  3013,  94th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1976). 
See  1976  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  6. 


ROLE  OP  DIPLOMATS   IN  RELEASE 
OF  HOSTAGES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  three  diplomats,  the  Am- 
bassadors of  Iran.  Egypt,  and  Pakistan, 
for  their  efforts  in  the  succe.ssful  negoti- 
ations leading  to  the  freeing  of  the  hos- 
tages held  at  the  B'nai  B'rith  Building, 
the  D.C.  Building  and  at  the  Islamic  Cul- 
tural Center. 

The  actions  of  the  three  Ambassadors 
set  a  high  example  of  international  co- 
operation and  goodwill. 


THE  ESCALATING  FARM  REAL 
ESTATE  VALUES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
an  item  from  the  Kansas  Cooperative 
Council  Newsletter  pointing  out  the  rapid 
increase  in  land  values  in  recent  years  in 
our  agricultural  heartland. 

The  article  deals  mainly  with  the  sta- 
tistics on  Iowa  where  the  average  value 
per  acre  is  presently  $1,231  an  acre,  an 
increase  of  24  percent  over  last  year. 

The  article  also  details  earlier  land 
price  escalations,  beginning  in  1900,  and 
one  realtor  predicts  that  many  regions  of 
the  country  will  witness  a  tripling  of  land 
values  in  the  next  decade, 

A  news  release  by  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  February  15, 
1977,  provides  additional  information 
along  the  same  lines  regarding  Minne- 


sota's farm  real  estate  value  which  has 
doubled  in  just  the  past  3  years.  In  the 
case  of  Illinois,  land  value  has  gone  up 
119  percent,  and  there  has  been  a  111- 
percent  increase  in  Iowa  in  the  past  3 
years. 

These  trends  are  of  major  significance 
for  our  agricultural  community.  These 
trends  may  well  strain  the  family  farm 
system  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  informative  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  boom  in  farm  real  estate  values  over 
the  past  several  years  Is  a  phenomenon  of  all 
time.  The  soaring  trend  is  highly  visible  In 
all  farming  sections,  but  especially  In  the 
cornbelt  and  northern  Great  Plains. 

In  Just  one  year — Nov.  1975  to  Nov.  1976 — 
Kansas  farmland  values  rose  15  percent.  The 
average  dollar  value  is  now  $384  per  acre.  For 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  the  per  acre  value  in- 
creased from  $380  to  $445  In  that  Interval,  a 
Jump  of  17  percent.  Since  1970  when  th« 
U.S.  value  was  $195  and  acre,  the  Increase 
has  been  over  128  percent. 

Such  "averages"  as  these,  of  course,  do  not 
tell  the  true  story  of  actual  land  costs.  In 
most  states,  the  quality  of  farmland  varies 
widely,  ranging  from  flat  and  fertile  to 
rough,  rocky  and  thin;  so  an  average  Is  quite 
meaningless.  If  you're  after  good  land,  the 
Kansas  average  of  $384  will  hardly  get  you 
an  introduction  to  a  real  estate  agent. 

Iowa  statistics,  however,  present  a  truer  If 
.iomewhat  more  exaggerated  picture;  first,  be- 
cause its  land  Is  remarkably  uniform  state 
wide;  second,  Iowa  State  University  has  the 
oldest,  and  perhaps  most  accurate,  land 
value  report. 

Even  discounting  the  tendency  of  Its  public 
relations  to  sound  the  trumpet,  Iowa  Is  one 
whale  of  a  farm  state.  It  has  been  called 
"One  stupendous  farm,  90  percent  of  it  flat: 
95  percent  of  it  fertile."  It  has  5  percent  of 
the  nation's  top-grade  farm  land,  on  which 
is  grown  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  food  supply. 
In  short,  those  after  good  land  In  which  to 
sink  the  plow  can  find  it  there,  and  it  doesn't 
matter  much  which  part  of  the  state  they 
head  for.  It  also  costs  more  than  anywhere 
in  the  country  on  the  average,  that  Is. 

That  Iowa  average  right  now  is  $1,231  an 
acre,  an  increase  of  $242  or  24.5  percent  over 
last  year.  The  latest  survey  shows  land  values 
there  average  $1,000  or  more  per  acre  In  63 
of  Iowa's  99  counties.  The  average  price  In 
one  favored  spot.  Grundy  Co ,  is  a  whopping 
$1,806. 

The  price  of  land  In  Iowa,  and  elsewhere 
on  a  bit  more  modest  scale,  took  off  like  a 
home-sick  angel  about  five  years  ago.  After  a 
modest  increa.se  of  11.4  percent  In  1972,  It 
leaped  31.6  percent  In  1973;  32.6  percent  In 
1974:  308  percent  in  1975:  and  24.5  percent 
In  1976.  The  line  on  the  land  value  graph 
re,sembles  the  stralght-up  trajectory  of  an 
Atlas  rocket. 

So  far,  only  scanty  analysis  has  been  made 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  historic  farm  land 
boom,  and  it  shows  it  as  a  mixed  blessing.  For 
the  well -landed  farmer  with  his  acres  paid 
for  or  under  control,  the  Increment  from 
the  rising  value  has  been  a  bonanza.  For 
those  who  expanded  their  farms  with  bor- 
rowed money  on  the  strength  of  continued 
high  commodity  prices  and  future  promise, 
it  can  mean  a  disaster.  For  the  young  farmers 
trying  to  get  started,  it's  a  nightmare. 

Aside  from  these  obvious  and  more  im- 
mediate effects,  there  Is  one  far  more  Insidi- 
ous and  subtle.  This  Is  the  avid  interest 
of  "outside"  Interests,  banks  and  Investment 
houses.   "In  the  last  year  alone,   my  firm 
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has  talked  with  banks  Irorp 
the   world"   says   the 
eastern  real  estate  agency. 

This  Is  not  the  Individual 
cessful  business  and 
mon  to  agriculture;    nelth 
poratlon  farming"  that's 
out  of  farmers  for  decade: 
by  big  banks  and  other 
with  the  long-term 
as  the  goal. 

In  a  recent  Newsletter 
to  one  of  these  new  ven 
bank  and  a  top  U.S. 
teamed   up   to   Invest 
profit-sharing  and   pensloi 
prime  agricultural  land.  Thi! 
be  rented  to  farmers,  but 
bank.  We  understand  the 
ready  adept  In  that  role.  It 
farm  properties  in  22  states, 
Iowa  farms  totaling 

Outcome  of  the  boom 
forecast,  largely  because 
are  influencing  It.  These 
demand   for   food,   the 
good   land,   and   the   more 
what's  left.  In  spite  of  thn 
tastic   rate   of  appreciation 
expressed  fears  of  a  land 
thinking   is    bullish.    "Man  r 
country   will  witness  a 
the  next  decade,"  predicts 

At  this  point,  It  is 
happened   during    the   last 
land  boom.  There's  no 
The  story  Is  written 
of  farm  history,  and  It's 
tended  roughly  over  two 
to  1920.  As  now.  it  had  its 
Cornbelt,  radiating  out  to 
states. 

In    1900,    the    going    rat< 
land   was   around   $25   to 
1910.   impelled   by  higher 
and  wider  markets,  it  had 
up  to  an  average  $96 
break   of   war   in   Europe 
that  followed,  the  price 
stunning  $255  an  acre  in 
suddenly    found    themsel 
least  by  standards  then 
made  five   times  as   much 
as  they  have  earned  by 
brow."  roared  one  crusty 

What  happened  In  this 
decades  is  an   interesting 
nature  and  sociology,  as 
economics.  Iowa  lost  its 
practicing  farmers. 

Many  newly-descended 
with  itchy  heels  cashed  in 
Increment,  as  it  was  calle  1 
other  areas  where  land   v 
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return  so  cash-cropping   became   rife,   and 
livestock  was  neglected. 

It  was  the  smaller  farmers,  or  the  younger 
ones,  however,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
era.  Spurred  by  high  commodity  prices,  and 
by  the  increasing  availability  of  machinery 
which  enabled  them  to  farm  more,  they 
eagerly  bought  the  higher-priced  land  as 
addition  to  their  eighties  and  quarters,  un- 
mindful of  the  economics  Involved.  In  the 
new  expansion  minded  atmosphere,  the  mort- 
gage which  had  been  traditionally  considered 
a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  farmers,  came 
to  weigh  no  more  heavily  than  the  necktie 
they  wore  on  the  Sabbath.  When  the  decline 
came,  these  were  the  ones  who  paid  the 
piper. 

And  the  decline  came;  not  suddenly  or  dra- 
matically, but  at  about  the  same  pace  the 
land  went  up.  It  peaked  in  1920  at  $255  an 
acre.  By  1930,  it  had  slid  to  $135.  During  the 
next  decade,  the  price  sagged  to  $88.  Land 
values  began  to  recover  in  1940,  but  it  took 
45  years  to  get  back  to  the  1920  peak. 

So  far  as  farm  land  values  go,  we  seem  to 
be  back  in  the  "county  fair "  atmosphere 
which  prevailed  In  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century.  In  the  classic  words  of  the 
sideshow  barker  "Round  and  round  the  wheel 
goes;  and  where  It  stops  nobody  knows". 
But.  one  thing  Is  certain.  There  Is  a  desper- 
ate need  to  re-affirm  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  the  agriculture  of  this  country  was 
founded — the  idea  that  ownership  of  farm 
land  is  best  vested  in  those  who  work  It. 

The  logical  outgrowth  of  this  policy,  the 
traditional  family  farm  system,  has  proved 
its  value,  but  with  the  concentration  of  our 
most  fertile  acres  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands, 
the  system  is  taking  a  beating.  It's  time  we 
gave  more  than  lip  service  to  It. 

"What's  so  sacred  about  farm  land?  Every- 
thing else  in  this  world  Is  owned  by  Invest- 
ors." says  one  financier  whose  firm's  check- 
book 1.5  open  to  buy  up  the  best. 

The  answer  to  hLs  question  Is  simple.  It 
provides  our  daily  bread. 

The  foundation  of  a  national  farm  policy 
is  equally  simple.  It  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  an  anonymous  farm  philosopher 
back  in  1916.  "The  greatest  problem  of  the 
statesman  of  the  future,"  he  said.  "Is  to  keep 
enough  men  on  the  land  to  make  It  produce 
the  food  required  at  prices  the  consumer  can 
afford  to  pay." 

•  •  *  •  • 

Ag-Land  Trust,  the  plan  of  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  and  the  brokerage  firm 
of  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Penner  &  Smith  to 
invest  In  prime  farm  land.  Is  meeting  with 
strong  opposition  In  the  Congress.  Secretary 
Bergland  has  been  asked  to  investigate  the 
proposal  and  prevent  its  going  Into  operation. 

"I  see  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  high- 
handed attack  on  the  basic  premise  of  the 
family  farm  system."  said  Senator  George 
McGovern.  "It  is  a  cynical  scheme  by  cor- 
porate Interests  and  big  money  investors  to 
take  advantage  of  rapidly  rising  land  prices 
that  will  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
farmers  or  those  who  buy  their  products." 

(News  Release] 
Minnesota  Department 

OP  Agriculture, 
February  15.  1977. 
A  revised  federal  estimate  of  farm  real 
estate  values  has  boosted  the  worth  of  the 
average  acre  of  Minnesota  farm  land  to 
$627  per  acre,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture   reported   today. 

By  using  November,  1976  data.  Minne- 
sota's 30.6-mllllon  acres  of  farm  real  estate 
now  represents  an  estimated  value  of  nearly 
$19.2-blllion.  The  value  increased  by  over 
$3.6-blllion  in  Just  the  pa.st  year. 

The  average  Minnesota  farm.  261.5  acres 
in  1977,  is  valued  at  $163,985.  That  does  not 
Include     the     machinery,     tools,     livestock, 


poultry  or  grain  inventories,  or  the  personal 
property  of  farmers  .  .  .  only  their  real 
estate.  In  1975.  Minnesota's  average  farm 
value  was  $87,776. 

The  new  report  Issued  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  also  reveals  that  the 
value  of  Minnesota's  farm  real  estate  has 
doubled  in  Just  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  year  ended  last  November  the 
average  value  of  Minnesota  farm  land  In- 
creased by  $119  or  over  23  per  cent  per  acre. 
That  was  the  sixth  highest  rate  of  gain  in 
value  among  the  48  states,  behind  only 
Illinois  41  per  cent,  Iowa  33  per  cent,  Ohio 
32  per  cent,  Indiana  30  per  cent  and  Nebraska 
25  per  cent  one-year  Increases. 

Minnesota's  increase  In  farm  land  value 
during  the  previous  three  years.  November. 
1973 — November.  1976,  at  100  per  cent  was 
the  third  highest  rate  of  gain  In  the  nation, 
behind  only  Illinois'  119  per  cent  and  Iowa's 
111  per  cent. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  average  value  of 
Minnesota  farm  land  has  climbed  from  25th 
rank  among  the  48  states  to  the  18th  highest. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  taken  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  task.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  need  for  that  organization 
nor  have  I  impugned  the  professional 
competence  of  its  staff,  nor  do  I  intend  to 
do  either  or  those  things  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
however.  I  do  feel  compelled  to  comment 
on  a  recent  CBO  publication.  That  re- 
lease, entitled  "Five-Year  Budget  Projec- 
tions: Fiscal  Years  1978-1982,"  creates  a 
false  impression  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  Federal  budget  could  be  balanced  by 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  me  first  summarize  the  CBO  pub- 
lication and  deal  at  greater  length  with 
the  inadequacies  of  the  assumptions  upon 
which  that  forecast  is  based. 

According  to  CBO  projections,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  will  move  into  a  surplus  posi- 
tion of  between  $82  and  $126  billion  by 
1982.  Less  enthusiastic  economic  assump- 
tions reduce  the  potential  surplus  to  $34 
billion  in  1982.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  balance  and/or  surplus  is 
achieved  only  in  the  event  that  Federal 
revenues  rise  from  19  percent  of  GNP  in 
1976  to  22  percent  of  GNP  in  1982.  The 
projections  are  dependent  upon  a  num- 
ber of  questionable  assumptions  relat- 
ing to: 

First.  The  rate  of  economic  growth; 

Second.  The  rate  of  revenue  growth; 
and 

Third.  The  rate  of  expenditure  growth. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  assumptions, 
in  turn,  and  test  their  validity. 

The  report  includes  two  potential 
growth  paths  of  real  GNP  for  the  period 
1978-82.  The  first  path,  and  highest  reve- 
nue producer,  assumes  real  GNP  growth 
of  5.5  percent  annually  for  3  years  and  4.5 
percent  thereafter.  In  this  scenario,  un- 
employment falls  to  4.1  percent  and,  con- 
sequently, certain  categories  or  outlays 
are  reduced. 

The  second  path  assumes  less  vigorous 
economic  expansion  with  real  GNP 
growth  rates  falling  from  6.5  percent  in 
1976  to  4  percent  by  1979  and  remaining 
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at  the  4  percent  level  until  1982.  In  this 
case,  unemployment  would  fall  to  5.5  per- 
cent by  1982. 

Neither  projection  includes  a  recession 
or  any  other  period  of  reduced  real 
growth,  but  even  barring  such  an  event, 
the  constant  growth  projections  are  too 
high.  In  addition,  the  inflationary  conse- 
quences of  large  deficits  are  ignored.  Con- 
sequently, revenues  are  overstated  and 
economically  sensitive  expenditures  are 
understated.  Thus,  the  projected  fiscal 
surplus  is  unlikely  to  be  realized. 

Tlie  basis  for  the  revenue  projections 
is  current  law.  No  changes  in  that  law 
are  envisioned  over  the  5-year  period. 
Under  these  assumptions,  revenues  grow 
to  a  level  of  $668  billion,  or  22  percent  of 
GNP,  by  fiscal  year  1982. 

Sources  of  revenue  remain  virtually 
unchanged,  but  individual  income  tax  re- 
ceipts make  up  a  larger  percent  of  total 
receipts  due  to  inflation  and  the  nature 
of  the  progressive  tax  structure. 

Percent  of  total  revenues 


1977 


1982 


Individual  income  tax 44.6  51.0 

Corporate  Income  tax 16.1  13.8 

Payroll  tax,  etc.*. 29.5  28.1 

Other   taxas 9.7  6.9 


100. 0       100.0 


'Base  a.ssumcd  to  rise  from  $15,300  in  1976 
to  $24,000  in  1982.  Over  the  same  period,  the 
rate  would  Increase  from  11.7  percent  to  12.1 
percent. 

It  remains  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
envisioned  economic  growth  will  occur  in 
an  environment  in  which  effective  tax 
rates  on  consumers  continue  to  rise. 
Within  the  report,  this  conflict  remains 
unaddressed. 

In  the  event  that  tax  relief  is  granted 
in  order  to  maintain  current  effective 
tax  rates,  the  fiscal  dividend  or  budget 
surplus  disappears  in  its  entirety. 

Conceptually,  the  weakest  section  of 
the  entire  report  is  that  which  projects 
expenditure  growth  at  the  Federal  level. 
Outlays,  as  prescribed  in  the  1977  SCR, 
are  estimated  to  be  $413  billion,  or  five 
times  the  level  of  1957.  Over  the  past 
20  years,  expenditures  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.8  percent.  Thus,  outlays  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  rose  from  18  percent  in 
1957  to  23  percent  in  1977.  The  CBO 
projects  expenditures  to  rise  to  a  level  of 
$585.7  billion  by  1982,  if  all  programs  are 
indexed  for  inflation.  It  would  appear 
that  the  full  indexing  assumption  is  ap- 
propriate given  prior  legislative  history. 

Expenditures  and  the  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions relating  to  them  are  best  il- 
lustrated if  we  study  four  outlay  cate- 
gories rather  than  the  17  budget  func- 
tions. These  categories  are: 

First.  National  defense — to  include 
DOD.  military  assistance,  atomic  energy 
•  military),  et  cetera.  (Synonymous  with 
Function  050) 

Second.  Benefit  payments  for  individ- 
uals— to  include  payments  for  retired 
and/or  unemployed  persons,  their  de- 
pendents, the  disabled,  veterans,  and 
low-income  families  and  individuals. 
,  Also  included  are  Federal  benefits  to  in- 


dividuals paid  through  State  and  local 
governments. 

Third.  Grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— to  include  revenue  sharing, 
highway  construction,  waste  treatment 
plants,  transportation,  community  devel- 
opment, public  service  employment  and 
training.  (Does  not  include  payments  to 
individuals  counted  in  No.  2  above.) 

Fourth.  Net  interest — to  include  only 
that  interest  paid  on  the  portion  of  the 
debt  held  by  the  public. 

These  four  categories  account  for  88 
percent  of  Federal  expenditures.  All  CBO 
projections  are  based  on  programs  in 
place  in  1977  and  contemplate  no  net 
new  programs;  that  is,  a  current  policy 
is  used. 

NATIONAL   defense 

Outlays  in  national  defense  are  as- 
sumed to  rise  from  $100  billion  in  1976 
to  $147  billion  in  1982.  This  estimate  pro- 
vides for  no  change  in  major  procure- 
ment items,  and  makes  no  provision  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  weapons  systems. 
It  does  reflect  rising  personnel  and  pro- 
curement costs  associated  with  current 
programs.  Inasmuch  as  CBO  could  even 
then  anticipate  a  1978  budget  request  of 
some  $112  billion,  the  projected  1982  fig- 
ure of  $147  billion  is  suspect.  Such  a  fig- 
ure is  unlikely  even  in  the  event  of  a 
complete  revision  of  retirement,  pay  and 
allowances,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  this 
projection  of  25  percent  of  1982  total 
outlays  appears  to  be  unrealistically  low. 

payments  TO  INDIVroUALS 

These  expenditures,  the  largest  single 
component  of  Federal  outlays,  are  pre- 
dicted to  rise  from  $183.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977  to  $275.4  billion  in  1982,  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent.  Prior  years  growth 
in  these  outlays  has  reflected  the  intro- 
duction of  new  programs  such  as  medi- 
care, medicaid,  food  stamps,  and  housing 
assistance.  In  addition,  benefits  and  cov- 
erage have  been  expanded  in  older  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security,  public  as- 
sistance, and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  CBO  projections  assume: 

First.  Falling  unemployment; 

Second.  Reduced  infiation; 

Third.  Reduction  of  special  unemploy- 
ment benefits; 

Fourth.  Declining  veterans'  benefits; 

Fifth.  Stabilization  of  beneficiary 
populations  in  many  welfare  programs, 
that  is,  food  stamps,  AFDC,  and  so  forth ; 
and 

Sixth.  No  new  programs  or  extended 
coverage. 

Here  again,  the  projections  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  valid  predictions  of  the 
likely  course  of  events.  Thus,  this  cate- 
gory of  outlays  is  understated  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent. 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments 

For  1977,  these  grants  stand  at  a  level 
of  $48  billion.  CBO  projects  a  "current 
policy"  increase  to  $53  billion  by  1982.  In 
percentage  terms,  such  grants  would  de- 
cline from  12  percent  of  Federal  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1977  to  9  percent  of  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Here  again,  reduced 
levels  of  unemployment  and  the  phasing 
out  of  coimtercyclical  assistance  create 
an  unrealistically  low  projection. 


In  addition,  the  CBO  projections  fail 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  cities  are  in 
real  difficulty  and  some  form  of  Federal 
involvement  will  be  sought.  This  involve- 
ment, should  it  come  to  pass,  will  be  ex- 
pensive. 

net  interest 

According  to  CBO.  net  interest  outlays 
will  rise  from  $30.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977  to  $39.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  increase  reflects  a  larger  public  debt 
in  combination  with  a  rather  sanguine 
view  of  interest  rates. 

In  short,  given  unreal  economic  as- 
sumptions, an  escalating  effective  rate 
of  taxation  and  an  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative initiatives,  the  Federal  budget  can 
theoretically  move  into  a  surplus  posi- 
tion by  1982. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  colleagues 
and  certain  members  of  the  press  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  and 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  assumptions  em- 
ployed to  generate  the  data  contained  in 
the  CBO  report.  They  have  therefore 
concluded  that  a  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et including  many  new  spending  in- 
itiatives is  not  only  possible  but  likely  in 
the  near  future.  I  encourage  them  to 
study  the  report  more  closely. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  at  20 
percent  of  GNP  will  demand  restraint. 
It  will  require  that  new  programs  re- 
place existing  ones.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  days  of  incremental  budgeting 
are  clearly  behind  us.  Further,  the  goals 
of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  a 
healthy  private  sector  assume  effective 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  We  can  no  longer  endorse  in- 
flationary economic  policies  which  speed, 
in  the  short  run,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Federal  revenues  but  ultimately  lead 
to  recession  and  unemployment.  Just  as 
energy  is  a  scarce  resource  so  also  are 
Federal  tax  dollars.  We  must,  in  both 
areas,  learn  to  do  more  with  less.  This  is 
the  true  legislative  challenge  of  the  next 
5  years. 

GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  I  have  reminded  my  colleagues 
that  the  genocidal  acts  which  have  al- 
legedly been  committed  by  Ugandan 
President  Idi  Amin  should  move  us  to 
prompt  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Treaty. 

But  lest  we  be  deceived  by  recent  press 
attention  to  Amin  into  thinking  that  his 
actions  represent  isolated  and  unusual 
incidents,  I  would  remind  you  that  simi- 
lar, but  less  extreme  and  certainly  less 
publicized  acts  have  been  going  on  quite 
recently  in  other  nations. 

In  Ethiopia,  villages  have  been  ran- 
sacked and  their  occupants,  members  of 
tribes  unfriendly  to  the  government, 
slaughtered.  We  must  also  recall  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  Ibo  tribesmen  in 
Nigeria  in  the  late  1960's,  victims  in  a 
bloody  civil  war  over  the  independence 
of  the  Biafran  tribes.  In  Kenya  as  well, 
political  assassinations  and  repression 
have  accompanied  the  nation's  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  countless 
other  examples  of  mass  murder  which 
have  occurred  in  the  last  28  years,  while 
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we  have  continued  to  Ignbre  our  duty  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty 

I  do  not  profess  to  say 
cation  of  this  treaty  will 
timely  end  to  all  such  v 
least  it  would  allow  our 
staunch  in  its  defense  of 
has  become  in  defense  of 

Mr.  President,  I  urge 
mediately  to  ratify  the 
ventlon  Treaty. 


;hat  our  ratifl- 

bring  about  a 

olence.  But  at 

iJration  to  be  as 

Human  life  as  it 

human  rights. 

we  act  im- 

Oenocide  Con- 


tliat 


FRANCES  BOLPON 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 


reflect  on  our  years  of  serv 
gress  the  personalities  ol 


colleagues  stand  out  in  our  memories. 


is  one  of  the 
whom  I  have 


She    never 
ler  fortunate 


Frances  Bolton,  of  Ohio, 

finest  of  the  people  with 

served,  and  the  news  of  Her  death  stirs 

many  recollections. 

The  people  of  Maryland  have  good 
cause  to  remember  her  with  gratitude 
Her  personal  gifts  to  the  A  ;cokeek  Foun- 
dation and  her  ofRcial  intei  est  as  a  Mem 
ber  of  Congress  did  muc  i  to  preserve 
Maryland  history  and  the  Potomac 
shoreline.  She  was  distinguished  among 
a  distinguished  company  of  ladies  who 
have  preserved  Mount  vimon  for  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  one  of  the  rare  people 
who  accepted  both  the  benefit  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  p  ivlleges  with 
which  she  was  endoweq. 
shrank  from  the  fact  of 
position  in  life,  but  she  liever  flaunted 
It.  On  the  contrary,  she  s  lared  her  re- 
sources with  others  throug  !i  the  numer- 
ous causes  In  which  she  en  isted. 

But  her  life  was  not  alvays  easy.  In 
her  youth  her  health  was  tl  ireatened  and 
she  adopted  a  rigorous  discipline  of  life 
which  she  observed  through  the  years. 
Much  sadness  followed 
members  of  her  family. 

But  Frances  Bolton  ne\(er  flagged  in 
her  interest  in  people  and 
structive  work. 

Her  last  note  to  Mrs.  Mithias  and  me 
was  full  of  this  strong  sp  rit.  And  that 
spirit.  pre.served  In  the  wor^  she  did,  will 
survive  a  long  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  bv  Edward  A.  0'N(  ill,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday, 
March  11,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiectioii.  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Formes  Rep.  Prances  Boltoj^,  in  Cokcress 
29  Years.  Dies 
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ce  in  the  Con- 
some  of  our 


t  he    death    of 


In  doing  con- 


(By  Edward  A.  O 

Former   Rep.   Prances   Payn  ; 
Ohio),   a  Standard   Oil   helreas 
one  of  the  hardest  working 
gress  during  her  tenure  of 
died  Wednesday  at  her  home 
Ohio   She  was  91. 

Only    one    woman    membei 
served  longer  than  she — Reo 
Rogers    (D-Mass).   who   died 
after  she  had  been  nominate  t 
two-year  term. 

Mrs.   Bolton   was   defeate<t 
she  attempted  at  the  age  of 
15th  consecutive   term,   by 
Vanlk,  a  Democrat,  who  chall 
a  shlftln<?  of  district  be 

Marquis  Chllds  In  a  column 


N^ll) 

Bolton.   (R.- 

who  became 

members  of  Con- 

n^arly  29  years. 

In  Lyndhurst, 

of  Congress 
Edith  Nourse 
In    1960,    Just 

for  her  19th 

In    1968   when 

B3  to  win  her 

Charles   A. 

?3d  her  after 


R  !p 


en 


In  The  Wash- 


ington Post  In  1946.  when  Mrs.  Bolton  had 
been  in  the  House  for  nine  years,  charac- 
terized her  this  way:  "She  knows  that  a 
conservative  Is  not  someone  who  merely  says 
no  In  a  loud  and  angry  voice.  A  con.servative 
must  know  how  to  conserve,  which  does  not 
mean  standing  in  the  way  of  all  change." 

There  was  an  eclectic  quality  about  this 
very  rich  woman  from  Cleveland  who  more 
than  did  her  job  in  the  legislative  halls.  She 
made  herself  an  expert  on  Africa.  She 
traveled,  with  the  help  of  her  own  consider- 
able resources,  for  hundred.-:  of  thousands 
of  miles  to  see  what  the  world  was  like. 

She  could  be  called  the  "mother"  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  because  of  efforts  she 
made  as  a  civilian  during  World  War  I.  She 
interested  herself  personally  and  financially 
in  such  diverse  activities  as  control  of  ven- 
ereal disease,  extra-sensory  perception,  med- 
ical education  for  blacks,  basic  English,  the 
Illegitimate  children  of  American  soldiers 
overseas  and  African  art.  At  65,  she  could 
and  did  dance  the  polka  with  her  Slavic 
constituents. 

She  £isked  no  special  perquisites  as  a  woman 
in  Congress,  but  was  frequently  critical  of 
her  male  colleagues.  During  the  civil  rights 
debates  In  the  1960s,  she  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  while  trying  to  get  a  federal  ban 
against  discrimination  against  women: 
"Your  bones  harden  long  before  our  bones 
do.  We  live  longer  and  have  more  endur- 
ance." 

She  told  the  National  Press  Club  In  1965, 
"The  Lord  after  creating  the  world,  put  a 
man  In  charge.  He  messed  everj'thlng  up,  so 
the  Lord  turned  everything  over  to  a  woman, 
and  He  gave  her  everything  He  had  given 
man,  plus  two  more  things:  pain,  so  that 
she  would  understand  what  creation  Is,  and 
laughter,  so  that  she  could  stand  that  and 
the  man." 

Mrs.  Bolton,  after  her  1968  defeat,  returned 
to  Cleveland  but  kept  an  office  In  Washing- 
ton as  a  base  from  which  to  operate  the 
many  Interests  she  kept  In  this  area,  Includ- 
ing the  Mount  Vernon  Ladles  Association, 
which  maintains  the  George  Washington 
estate. 

She  was  president  of  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion, and  for  It  bought  more  than  400  acres 
of  land  across  the  Potomac  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  protect  It  from  development  and 
preserve  the  view.  The  tract  and  other  land 
has  been  designated  as  Plscataway  Park,  un- 
der federal  auspices,  but  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

Mrs.  Bolton  retained  her  home  on  Wyoming 
Avenue  NW  near  the  French  Embassy,  and 
used  It  during  her  visits  here,  which  might 
have  been  as  often  as  four  times  a  year. 
She  also  kept  houses  In  Maine  and  Palm 
Beach,  na..  where  her  father  was  one  of 
the  first  people  to  build  a  winter  vacation 
home. 

Born  Prances  Payne  Bingham  on  March  29, 
1885.  she  was  reared  in  the  style  of  the 
newly  wealthy  society  of  Industrial  Cleve- 
land, and  in  a  climate  of  high-level  Reoubli- 
can  politics.  Her  father,  Charles  W.  Bingham, 
banker  and  industrialist,  was  a  close  friend 
of  William  McKlnley.  Mark  Hanna  and  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft. 

However,  one  of  her  grandfathers.  Henry 
B.  Payne,  was  a  Democrat  who  represented 
Ohio  both  as  a  representative  and  a  senator. 
One  of  his  sons.  Oliver  Hazard  Payne,  was  an 
early  associate  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Sr..  in 
the  formation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Mrs.  Bolton  Inherited  a  fortune  from  this 
uncle,  among  whose  other  heirs  was  her 
cousin,  Payne  Whitney,  the  New  York 
financier. 

Mrs.  Bolton  attended  private  school  In 
Cleveland,  then  Miss  Spence's  In  New  York 
where  the  daughters  of  wealthy  families 
living  west  of  the  Alleghenies  were  sent  for 
eastern  "finishing."  She  later  studied  voice 
at  the  Mannes  School  of  Music  In  New  York, 


and  for  a  time,  was  said  to  have  considered 
a  singing  career. 

But  she  went  back  to  Cleveland,  made  her 
debut,  and  joined  a  debutante  club  called 
the  Brownies,  which  engaged  in  various  good 
works.  Unlike  most  debutantes  of  her  day. 
Frances  Bingham's  encounter  with  the 
darker  side  of  Cleveland  during  dutie.s  as  an 
assistant  to  public  health  nurses  left  a  last- 
ing impre.ssion.  For  the  rest  of  her  life, 
nursing  and  public  health  were  major  pre- 
occupations. 

In  1907  she  married  Chester  Ca.stle  Bolton, 
a  son  of  Mark  Hanna's  business  partner. 

The  Boltons  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  infant  daughter  died  a  day  after  her 
birth  during  the  Influenza  epidemic  of  1919 
Mrs.  Bolton  also  nearly  died  in  the  epidemic. 
Her  bout  with  Influenza  left  Mrs.  Bolton  a 
near  Invalid,  but  she  took  up  yoga  exercises 
and  regained  her  health  and  energy. 

In  1928,  her  husband  ran  for  Congress  as 
a  Republicm  from  Ohio's  22d  District,  and 
won.  He  served  in  the  House  until  1939,  ex- 
cept for  a  two-year  hiatus  when  he  was 
beaten  during  the  Roosevelt  landslide  in 
1936. 

When  her  husband  died  in  1939.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton successfully  ran  in  a  special  election  to 
replace  him  in  the  House. 

When  Mrs.  Bolton  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1939,  she  was  "vaguely  Isolationist,"  as  one 
writer  described  her.  She  voted  the  conven- 
tional Republican  line  of  those  days — against 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "billions 
for  defense'  legislation,  Lend-Lease,  and 
other  measures.  With  the  coming  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  like  other  Republicans',  her  views 
changed. 

The  first  significant  piece  of  successful 
legislation  she  sponsored  was  the  Bolton  Act. 
which  established  the  U.S.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps.  More  than  124,000  nurses  were  trained 
under  the  act,  and  nurses  In  uniform  be- 
gan receiving  pay  comparable  to  that  of  male 
officers. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  Cleveland  area  district  be- 
came the  most  populous  In  the  nation,  hav- 
ing more  than  900,000  peoole  after  World 
War  II.  In  1952.  it  was  divided,  and  her  son. 
Oliver  P..  r'n  for  election  as  a  Republican  In 
the  new  district.  According  to  one  biographi- 
cal sketch.  Mrs.  Bolton  asked  her  son  If  there 
was  anything  she  could  do  to  help  him  in  his 
campaign.  His  reply  was,  "Sure  there  Is — stay 
the  hell  out  of  my  district."  He  was  elected. 
The  only  mother-son  combination  to  serve 
simultaneously  In  Congress,  they  differed 
many  times  In  their  votes.  Oliver  Bolton  suf- 
fered a  heTrt  attack  In  1956,  and  left  the 
Congress.  He  died  In  1972. 

Mrs.  Bolton  Is  survived  by  a  son,  Kenyon 
Castle  Bolton,  of  Cleveland,  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  four  great-grandchildren. 
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ASSURING  REASONABLE  PRICES 
AND  ADEQUATE  PRODUCTION  OF 
MILK  FOR  THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  this  body  a  release 
by  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility on  the  issue  of  milk  price  sup- 
ports, a  rebuttal  letter  to  that  release  by 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
and  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Bert 
Lance.  Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  these  three  docu- 
ments because  I  am  concerned  that  milk 
supports  be  set  at  an  adequate  level  so 
that  our  producers  can  continue  to  sup- 
ply the  dairy  products  which  this  Nation 
needs.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  as  indicated  in  the  Federation  letter, 
that  the  Congress  has  directed  in  law 
that  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  price  sup- 


port program  is  "to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in 
Uie  cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level 
of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet 
anticipated  future  needs," 

The  letter  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  accuses  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  of  urging 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ignore 
this  directive. 

In  my  view  the  Council  has  too  nar- 
rowly focused  its  attention  on  what  the 
cost  of  the  milk  support  program  might 
be  without  fully  recognizing  or  even 
comprehending  the  full  implications  of 
its  own  recommendations  for  reduced 
price  support  levels.  The  Milk  Produc- 
ers Federation  letter  indicates  that,  in 
its  view,  the  Council  hopes  that  the  dairy 
industry  will  absorb  increased  produc- 
tion costs  and  produce  as  much  or  very 
nearly  as  much  milk  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Federation  also  points  out  that 
major  improvements  in  productivity  have 
taken  place  in  the  dairy  industry.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  1950,  dairy 
farmers  produced  116.6  billion  pounds  of 
milk  from  22  mUlion  cows.  By  1976  the 
level  of  production  had  increased  to 
120.4  billion  pounds  from  only  11  million, 
or  half  the  earlier  number  of  cows.  It 
also  is  worth  noting  that  the  average 
factory  worker  in  1950  needed  almost  one 
half  hour  of  labor  to  buy  a  pound  of 
butter.  In  1976,  less  than  15  minutes 
was  required. 

The  letter  of  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  to  the  Council  reminded  it 
of  the  statutory  charges  to  "focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  increase  produc- 
tivity in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy."  The  Federation 
letter  suggests  that,  in  spite  of  the 
charge,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Council  has  made  any  effort  to  assess 
the  record  of  productivity  within  the 
dairy  industry. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  my  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Bert  Lance,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
because  the  Carter  administration  neg- 
lected to  restore  a  major  reduction  in 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  Again,  we  see  a  short- 
sighted view  as  to  how  to  save  money 
without  a  full  understanding  as  to  the 
Impact  on  our  producers  and  ultimately 
the  assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of 
dairy  products  for  our  consumers. 

These  documents  must  be  reviewed  and 
considered  with  some  care  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
Forestry.  I  particularly  urge  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  response. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  10.  1977. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Cranoall. 
Acting  Director,  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 

Stability.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Crandall:  The  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  was  alarmed  to  receive 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
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and  Price  Stability  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  regard  to  establishment  of  the 
dairy  price  support  level  for  the  1977-78 
marketing  year. 

On  behalf  of  dairy  farmers  and  the  co- 
operative marketing  associations  throughout 
the  country,  we  must  say  that  our  alarm 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  once  again 
the  Council  has  utilized  methods  of  analysis 
and  proposed  courses  of  actions  which  have 
proven  bankrupt.  Beyond  this,  the  Intent 
of  the  law  authorizing  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  has  been  completely  Ignored. 

We  do  recognize  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this 
Instance  are  not  identical.  We  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  the  Council  can  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities by  totally  Ignoring  the  direc- 
tion and  purpose  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  ".  .  .  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  current 
needs,  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  assure  a  level  of  farm  income  ade- 
quate to  maintain  productive  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  meet  anticipated  future  needs."  You 
acknowledge  that  you  have  given  no  consid- 
eration to  these  factors,  yet  the  thrust  of 
your  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calls  upon  him  to  Ignore  this 
legal  mandate  and  thereby  fall  in  his  respon- 
sibility under  the  law. 

On  February  4.  1976,  the  Council  sub- 
mitted a  similar  set  of  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
Following  a  careful  review  of  that  paper, 
the  Federation  commented  In  detail  In  a 
letter  dated  February  12.  1976.  Since  much 
of  the  current  analysis  Is  based  on  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  in  the  1976  commentary, 
we  are  attaching  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  last 
February  to  Mr.  Michael  H.  Moskow,  then 
director  of  the  Council.  The  comments  con- 
tained In  that  letter  still  fully  apply. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  need  to 
restrain  Inflation  as  part  of  the  nation's 
economic  policy.  We  In  the  dairy  Industry 
are  as  fully  aware  of  the  ravages  of  Inflation 
as  any  segment  of  the  economy.  The  clear 
Implication  contained  In  your  recommenda- 
tions Is  that  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
consumer  should  be  abated  by  their  total 
absorption  by  dairy  farmers.  Serious  attempts 
were  made  to  force  achievement  of  this  con- 
dition during  1973  and  1974.  The  manifold 
problems  this  created  for  the  dairy  Industry 
and  the  resultant  price  Increases  forced  upon 
consumers  should  fully  demonstrate  the 
seriousness  of  that  error.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  role  of  the  Council  would  be 
more  fully  discharged  by  a  balanced  assess- 
ment of  specific  actions  that  recognizes  the 
need  to  achieve  needed  levels  of  production 
to  bring  about  stable  prices  for  both  con- 
sumer and  producer. 

The  statutory  charge  to  the  Council  to 
"focus  attention  on  the  need  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  .  .  ."  Is  cited  among 
the  reasons  for  the  current  interest.  Despite 
this  citation,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
Council  has  made  any  effort  to  assess  the 
record  of  productivity  within  the  dairy 
Industry. 

By  any  measurement.  It  Is  a  record  to  be 
sought  after  by  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  1950,  dairy  farmers  produced  116.6 
billion  pounds  of  milk  from  22  million  cows. 
In  1976.  120.4  billion  pounds  of  milk  was 
produced  by  11  million  cows.  Production  per 
cow  last  year  averaged  10.885  pounds,  up 
more  than  500  pounds  from  the  year  before. 
This  compares  with  a  5,314-pound  average 
in  1950. 

Labor  efficiency  on  dairy  farms  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  2.7  billion  man  hours 
were  devoted  to  milk  production  In  1950,  an 
average  of  2.36  hours  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk.  In  1975.  little  more  than  one-halt 
hour  was  required  to  produce  a  hundred- 


weight of  milk  as  total  labor  In  milk  pro- 
duction declined  to  600  million  hours. 

An  examination  of  the  situation  in  the 
retail  market  shows  that  these  results  have 
been,  in  large  measure,  transferred  to  that 
point.  Milk  and  dairy  products,  in  real  terms, 
cost  less  today  than  they  did  In  1950.  The 
average  factory  worker  needed  almost  one- 
half  hour  of  labor  In  1950  to  buy  a  pound  of 
butter.  In  1976.  less  than  15  minutes  were  re- 
quired. A  half-gallon  of  milk  at  the  local  store 
required  15.8  minutes  of  work  In  1950.  9.6 
minutes  were  required  last  year. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  1950.  expendi- 
tures for  dairy  products  have  declined  both 
as  a  percentage  of  disposable  personal  Income 
and  as  a  percentage  of  consumer  expenditures 
for  food.  Looking  at  milk  and  dairy  products 
as  an  element  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  Is  cited  In  your  recommendations,  the 
overall  Index  stood  at  170.5  for  1976.  All  food 
Items  were  at  a  level  of  180.8  for  the  year 
while  milk  and  dairy  products  were  below 
both  levels  at  169.3. 

Considerable  emphasis  Is  placed  on  seek- 
ing establishment  of  "competitive  levels"  for 
milk  prices  without  clearly  stating  what  those 
levels  might  be.  Reading  the  1977  and  1976 
submissions  of  the  Council,  however,  one  Is 
left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
competitive  level  envisioned  Is  substantially 
below  present  price  levels  and  without  regard 
to  the  Income  position  of  dairy  farmers. 

We  are  thus,  once  again,  faced  with  the 
finding  that  dairy  farmers  will  be  Induced  to 
produce  as  much  or  very  nearly  as  much  mlllc 
at  a  lower  price.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
advanced  by  several  government  agencies  in 
recent  years;  however,  those  of  us  with  some 
knowledge  of  farm  costs,  conditions,  and 
realities  can  find  no  basis  for  It  In  reality. 
Milk  production  does  respond  to  price.  Con- 
sequently, a  price  drop  can  only  mean  less 
milk,  followed  by  higher  prices.  Such  produc- 
tion and  price  volatility  thus  Induced  is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  consumers  or  farmers. 

The  combined  suggestions  of  reducing  farm 
prices  for  milk  and  expanding  Imports  as 
means  of  controlling  Inflation  are  not  new. 
Eiforts  to  Implement  these  policies  were  In 
full  force  In  1973  and  1974.  largely  at  the 
behest  of  the  Council's  predecessor  agency, 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The  record  of  that 
period,  as  documented  In  the  attached  letter, 
Is  so  dismal  that  any  efforts  to  repeat  the 
process  should  be  rejected  out-of-hand. 

In  1976.  dairy  farmers  responded  to  the 
most  pressing  need  facing  the  Industry,  the 
need  to  expand  production  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  market.  This  response  came  as  the  re- 
sult of  advanced  market  prices  created  by 
Increasing  demand  and  production  that  has 
been  at  reduced  levels  through  1973.  1974  and 
1975.  What  is  needed  today  Is  a  stabilizing 
period  that  will  allow  dairy  farmers  to  con- 
solidate gains  made  a  year  ago  and  permit 
consumption  to  match  demand. 

It  was  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  developed  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  the  dairy  price 
support  level  for  the  1977-78  marketing  year. 
A  copy  of  those  recommendations  Is  enclosed 
for  your  information  and  use.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that.  If  Implemented,  the  program  out- 
lined In  these  recommendations  will  prove  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  long  term. 

These  are  issues  of  great  Importance  to 
dairy  farmers  and  the  nation.  We  have.  In 
the  past,  expressed  the  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  meet  with  the  director  of  the  Council 
to  discuss  them.  We  would  welcome  such  an 
opportunity. 

Sincerely. 

Patrick  B.  Healy, 
Secretary.  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation. 
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particularly  high  this  year, 
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At  80  percent  of  parity, 
chase  costs  would  be  almost 
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about  $315  million  more  than 
cent  support  level  according 
lations  which    the   Cotmcll 
refine   Thus,  supporting  prices 
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payers  In  e.xcess  of  .9900  mill 
Ing  year. 

An  Increase  in  the  suppoiit 
to  80  percent  would  Increasi 
Price  Index  for  food  by  almoft 
a  percent.  This  would  come 
food  prices  are  beginning  to 
to  recent   adverse  weather 
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COMMmfE 
ACRILULTURK.  NUTRITION.  AND 

Washington,  D.C.,  M^rch 
Hon.  Bert  Lance, 
Director,  Office  of  Managem^n 
Executive  Office  of  the 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Lance:  I  wanted  tto  write  regard- 
ing the  Administration's  supmitted  budget 
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t  and  Budget, 
President,  Wash- 


whlch  proposed  a  major  reduction  In  funds 
for  the  special  milk  program  from  $155  mil- 
lion in  FY  1977  to  $34.9  million  In  FY  1978. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ford  Administration 
had  proposed  this  reduction,  and  the  Carter 
budget  did  not  restore  the  cut.  Earlier  Ad- 
ministrations, unfortunately,  also  had  rec- 
ommended reducing  this  important  program 
to  show  a  budget  saving. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  decided  that  the 
special  milk  program  Is  Important  In  terms 
of  maintaining  the  health  of  our  school 
children.  One  of  the  lessons  coming  out  of 
World  War  II  was  that  many  of  our  youth 
had  not  maintained  an  adequate  diet  and 
that  milk  was  one  of  the  best  ways  of  meet- 
ing this  need.  Our  school  children  need  this 
vital  food  as  much  as  ever  today  in  order  to 
assure  healthy  growth  and  development. 

This  program  also  is  of  major  significance 
to  our  farm  producers.  Our  dairy  producers 
are  without  peer  In  terms  of  efficiency,  and 
this  program  helps  to  stabilize  the  seasonal 
production  variations. 

You  should  be  aware  that  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
has  acted  to  recommend  adding  $126.- 
600.000  to  restore  the  special  milk  budget  cut, 
and  I  expect  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  sustain  this  restoration.  I  will 
do  my  part  to  see  that  the  program  Is  con- 
tinued. 

I  would  hope  that  the  next  Carter  Ad- 
ministration budget  will  act  forthrlghtly 
and  recommend  contlnnlng  this  Important 
program  which  .serves  to  benefit  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

Past     Administrations,     and     particularly 

0  M.B..  have  often  overlooked  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  our  farm  producers  In  favor  of 
shortsighted  cost  savings  for  urban  con- 
sumers. A  healthy  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture Is  essential  for  a  soxuid  economy,  and 

1  hope  that  you  at  O.M.B.  will  provide  posi- 
tive leadership  and  be  helpful  to  our  farm 
producers  without  relying  on  congressional 
guidance. 

Sincerely, 

HX^ERT    H.    HtTMPHREY. 


DROUGHT  IN   KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  words  alone 
cannot  portray  the  human  agony  and 
physical  devastation  of  the  severe 
drought  conditions  that  arc  parching 
Kansas  and  much  of  the  West.  The  rest 
of  the  Nation  has  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
full  extent  of  the  economic  and  spiritual 
damage  to  land  and  people.  By  failing  to 
respond  promptly  with  coordinated  emer- 
gency disaster  relief  and  water  supply  re- 
distribution plans,  the  administration 
has  been  particularly  negligent. 

In  the  March  9  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Joseph  M.  Winslci  drama- 
tically described  the  impact  on  Kansas  in 
an  excellent  article  written  from  Garden 
City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Land  Withers,  the  Wheat  Is  Torn  and 

THE   People    Pray — Kansas    Drought    and 

Wind  Stir  Pears  About  Harvest;   Throat 

Lozenges  Sell  Well 

(By  Joseph  M.  Wlnskl) 
Garden  City.  Kans. — "You  going  to  Garden 

City?"  the  man  at  the  Wichita  airport  says. 

"Better  hope  the  wind  don't  blow,  that's  all 

I  got  to  say." 

As  It  happens,  the  wind  isn't  blowing  hard 

this  day.  and  the  low-flying  Cessna  doesn't 

bounce  much.  There  Is  a  good  view  of  the 


landscape.  It  changes  gradually  from  east  to 
west.  In  the  east,  where  some  of  the  winter 
wheat  Is  four  Inches  tall  or  more,  there  are 
faint  patches  of  green.  As  you  move  west,  the 
land  Is  all  tan  and  brown  and  gray. 

Farm  ponds  In  the  west  are  muddy  brown 
or  dry.  Rivers  and  streams  look  like  thin  lines 
of  ink  on  parchment.  There  is  no  sign  of  rain. 
Just  a  few  wisps  of  cloud,  a  pale  blue  sky. 

The  sight  doesn't  inspire  optimism  about 
the  ability  of  the  breadbasket  of  the  world  to 
bring  forth  a  bountiful  harvest  this  year.  "It's 
too  dry  Just  about  everywhere  west  of  the 
Mississippi."  says  John  Gholson  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  office  In  Dodge  City, 
Kans. 

Especially  bad,  Mr.  Gholson  says,  are  north- 
ern California,  eastern  New  Mexico,  eastern 
Colorado,  most  of  Texas  north  of  San  An- 
tonio, most  of  Oklahoma,  and  all  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  are  also  too  dry,  Mr.  Gholson  says,  al- 
though they  had  some  "fairly  useful  snow" 
last  week.  Central  and  southern  Illinois  have 
been  hurt,  too;  In  many  places  farmers  have 
to  truck  In  water  to  feed  to  livestock  and  use 
In  the  home. 

the  ground  takes  off 

Garden  City,  In  the  high  plains  of  south- 
western Kan.sas,  is  Just  about  as  bad  off  as 
anyplace.  It  has  had  virtually  no  measura- 
ble precipitation  since  October.  The  soil 
feels  like  powder,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
hard  enough  and  low  enough,  the  ground 
takes  off.  The  wheat  plants  are  either  torn 
right  out  of  the  earth  or  pelted  by  the  flying 
dirt. 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  23,  the  wind 
reached  65  miles  an  hour.  Maurice  Nledens 
Jr.,  23.  became  a  local  celebrity  when  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  the  Garden  City  Telegram 
was  picked  up  by  the  As.soclated  Press  and 
was  carried  In  papers  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  picture,  Mr.  Nledens  Is  walking 
across  what  looks  like  a  sand  dune.  Ac- 
tually, It  is  part  of  the  thousand  acres  the 
Nledenses  own  north  of  town.  It  was  the 
morning  after  the  storm  and  he  was  survey- 
ing the  damage  to  the  delicate  wheat  shoots 
that  were  Just  poking  through  the  dirt.  The 
damage  was  considerable,  but  not  as  bad  as 
It  might  have  been  If  he  weren't  irrigating 
most  of  his  land. 

If  you're  willing  to  drill  far  enough  which 
could  mean  anywhere  from  150  to  400  feet, 
you  still  can  get  enough  water  to  Irrigate 
with  In  the  Garden  City  area.  That  isn't 
true  In  some  parts  of  the  Plains,  where  un- 
derground water  supples  are  Insufficient  to 
allow  much  Irrigation.  Some  people  In  Gar- 
den City  wonder  how  long  they'll  be  able  to 
keep  "mining"  the  water  this  way. 
$02,000  for  a  rig 

Besides,  irrigation  Is  expensive.  Mr  Nle- 
dens has  two  rlg.s  on  his  property,  each  capa- 
ble of  Irrigating  a  circle  of  land  a  half-mile 
In  diameter.  They  cost  $62,000  each,  so  while 
more  people  are  txirning  to  Irrigation,  a  lot 
of  people  are  still  dry-land  farmers.  They 
naturally  suffer  more  from  tht  lack  of  rain 
and  from  the  wind  than  the  irrigators  do. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Blehn  says  she  and  her  hus- 
band, who  heads  the  Finney  County  Wheat 
Growers,  lost  about  half  the  wheat  on  their 
1,200  unlrrlgated  acres  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  that  her  former  brother-in-law  lost  two- 
thirds  of  his:  "I  have  never  seen  land  move 
so,"  Mrs.  Blehn  say.s. 

Her  husband,  who  Is  stripping  now,  or 
plowing  under  alternating  strips  of  ground 
to  reduce  blowing,  says  that  even  normal 
weather  from  here  on  ovit  "will  produce  a 
disaster  in  western  Kansas,  because  normal 
weather  means  wind  and  wind  mea::s  good- 
bye wheat." 

Garden  City,  the  seat  of  Finney  County, 
has  19,674  people,  and  the  well-being  of  all  of 
them  Is  tied  to  agriculture — corn,  livestock 
and.  mostly,  wheat.  After  the  schools  and 
the  hospital,  the  largest  employer  Is  a  Farm- 
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land  Foods  beef  plant  run  by  a  large  farm 
cooperative.  There  are  about  25  'arm-equip- 
ment dealers  In  the  area,  36  livestock-related 
businesses,  15  fertilizer  companies,  five  farm 
auctioneers  (who  may  be  busy  If  things 
don't  get  better  soon)  and  31  irrigation 
companies. 

Expensive  though  It  may  be,  Irrigation  is 
booming  here.  You  can't  listen  to  the  radio 
very  long  without  hearing  a  commercial  for 
Boss  Irrigation  or  Glgot  Irrigation.  "Not 
gee-go,"  a  resident  tells  a  visitor  who  first 
sees  the  name  in  print.  It's  Jiggett,  he  says, 
"Just  like  it's  spelled."  These  firms  do  the 
drilling  and  install  and  service  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  dust  forces  a  lot  of  changes  In  every- 
day life.  For  Instance,  people  spend  a  lot 
more  time  these  days  cleaning  the  house 
and  laundering.  A  waitress  at  the  airport 
grumbles  about  having  to  "wash  the  bed- 
spreads all  over  again."  The  dust  isn't  good 
for  throats  and  sinuses,  either.  Marcella 
Degnan,  who  works  at  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment office  In  Garden  City,  had  a  spe- 
cial medicine  prescribed  for  her  sinuses  be- 
cause of  the  dust.  Local  drugstores  say  that 
throat  lozenges  are  selling  well.  So  are 
■humidifiers;  people  buy  extra  ones  and  run 
them  all  the  time. 

The  emotions  are  affected,  too.  "It  Just 
makes  you  feel  very  Irritable,"  Mrs.  Degnan 
says.  One  woman  said  the  dust  was  so  thick 
on  Ash  Wednesday  that  she  couldn't  even 
see  the  "Have  a  Nice  Day"  happy  face  on 
the  car  In  front  of  her  until  she  almost  ran 
Into  It. 

Certainly  there  are  other  things  to  talk 
about  In  Garden  City.  Two  women  showed 
up  at  a  council  meeting  the  other  day  with 
brown  bags  stuffed  with  magazines  that 
they  said  were  obscene  and  were  purchased 
in  Garden  City,  an  ordinance  to  outlaw  such 
publications  was  introduced.  And  that  same 
week,  the  freshman  girls'  basketball  team 
made  only  four  of  31  shots  from  the  field  in 
a  game  against  Liberal  South.  The  opposi- 
tion did  a  little  better,  six  for  37,  and  won 
the  game,  13  to  10 

But  the  weather  Is  topic  No.  1.  evoking 
memories  of  the  Dust  Bowl  of  Depression 
days.  People  here  say  that  the  Ash  Wednes- 
day storm  wasn't  as  bad  as  some  of  those  In 
the  1930s.  Dr.  Maurice  Nledens  Sr.,  who  was 
a  youngster  farming  with  an  Iron-wheeled 
tractor  then,  notes  that  the  Ash  Wednesday 
storm  lasted  only  24  hours  or  so.  At  times  in 
the  Thirties,  he  says,  "It  blew  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  the  way  It  did  at  the  peak 
of  this  last  storm." 

This  last  storm  was  bad  enough,  though. 
Schools  had  to  close  early,  and  the  rural 
kids  had  to  stay  In  town  because  the  high- 
ways were  closed.  Some  people  had  to  be 
treated  for  dust  Inhalation  down  south 
around  Ulysses.  Tumbleweeds  were  Jammed 
up  against  barbed-wire  fences,  forming  in- 
stant hedges.  Hubert  Blehn  got  caught  out 
In  the  dust  In  his  pickup,  and  now  the  truck 
has  started  to  burn  oil. 

"It  got  all  over  the  napkins,  the  dishes 
and  everything  In  here,"  says  Teresa  Ply- 
mell.  a  waitress  at  the  Grain  Bin  Supper 
Club.  "Oh.  maybe  I  shouldn't  have  told  you 
that.  Everything's  cleaned  up  now,  though." 
She  recommends  the  boneless  sirloin. 

The  Sunday  after  the  dust  storm  was  an 
official  day  of  prayer  for  rain  In  Garden 
City.  To  help  those  who  had  run  out  of  ways 
to  frame  their  requests,  the  Telegram  re- 
printed a  prayer  composed  by  famous  Kan- 
sas Journalist  William  Allen  White  during 
the  drought  of  the  Thirties.  It  Is  called.  "O 
Lord.  Let  It  rain":  ".  .  .  God  of  Israel,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  let  it  come  down  so  hard.  let 
Vne  droDs  dance  so  high  that  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  seem  covered  with  a  six-Inch  fog 
of  soatterdroDS.  .  .  ." 

Maurice  Nledens  Jr.  didn't  go  to  church 
that  Sunday  to  participate  officially  In  the 


day  of  prayer.  For  one  thing,  he  is  still 
peeved  at  the  way  some  of  the  town  women 
peered  disapprovingly  at  him  when  he  wore 
his  Jeans  to  church  once.  Anyhow,  he  says. 
"I  figure  I  can  talk  to  the  man  upstairs  Just 
as  good  out  here." 

"Out  here"  is  on  a  rise  In  the  middle  of 
his  land.  On  a  clear  day,  you  can  see  for  20 
miles  from  here,  Mr.  Nledens  says.  He  proudly 
sketches  the  lay  of  his  land  in  dashboard 
dust  of  his  truck.  "Bad  as  things  are"  he 
says,  "I  could  never  give  up  all  this." 

He  almost  did  once,  when  he  nearly  mar- 
ried a  girl  he  had  met  In  California.  She  vis- 
ited Garden  City  once,  decided  Immediately 
she  didn't  like  it  and  told  him  they'd  have  to 
live  In  California.  Three  days  before  the 
wedding,  he  called  it  off. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  there  Is  talk 
of  a  winter  storm  In  the  Rockies,  possibly 
heading  for  Finney  County.  Some  dark  cu- 
mulus clouds  that  look  fat  with  moisture  do 
roll  in,  and  war  with  the  sun  for  dominance 
of  the  sky.  TTie  wind  kicks  up — 15  miles  an 
hour,  25,  35.  The  dust  rises,  the  horizons 
turn  an  eerie  orange  as  sunlight  Is  filtered 
through  the  now  swirling  dirt.  The  world  has 
become  a  faded  sepia  photograph. 

The  rain  doesn't  come.  "All  we  get  Is 
promises  and  more  dirt,"  the  airport  wait- 
ress says  to  a  departing  visitor.  "Kansas  Is 
Indeed  the  proml.sed  land.  O  Lord,"  William 
Allen  White's  prayer  says,  "and  If  it  gets  a 
break  It  will  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  But 
we  can't  live  much  longer  on  promises.  .  .  ." 

The  plane  takes  off.  Down  below,  tiny 
bent  figures  can  be  seen  through  the  haze, 
moving  slowly,  as  If  under  water.  The  peo- 
ple of  Garden  City  lean  Into  the  wind,  and 
carry  on. 


MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  INTERN 
JAMES  ALLISON  SAVES  TAXPAY- 
ERS $50,000 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend a  $90-a-week  intern  in  my  office, 
Mr.  James  Allison,  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, Wis.,  for  his  role  in  saving  $50,- 
000  in  tax  funds  by  getting  the  Defense 
Department  to  use  the  regular  mail  in- 
stead of  telegrams  to  announce  fuel  price 
changes. 

It  all  began  one  day  about  2  weeks 
ago  when  my  office  received  some  in- 
formation about  price  notifications  that 
the  Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center  was 
sending  out  to  various  recipients. 

Jim  Allison  began  to  dig  into  the  de- 
tails. He  found  out  that  these  price  noti- 
fications had  been  .sent  out  since  Febru- 
ary 15  and  had  cost  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment an  extra  $6,000  to  $8,000  by  using 
telegrams  instead  of  regular  mail. 

He  also  discovered  that  a  new  batch  of 
notifications  to  some  500  fuel  users  was 
about  to  80  -out  at  an  increased  cost  of 
between  $56,000  and  $59,000.  Each  tele- 
gram was  to  be  about  50  pages  long. 

But  then  the  people  at  the  Defense 
Fuel  Supply  Center  Jim  had  been  talk- 
ing with  decided  that  just  maybe  it  was 
costing  too  much  to  use  telegrams.  So 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  batch 
and  after  Jim's  calls,  they  changed  their 
policies.  The  net  result  was  a  one-time 
savings  of  about  $50,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment weighed  the  extra  time  that  misrht 
be  saved  by  the  telegrams  against  the 
cost,  and  the  taxpayer  came  up  the  win- 
ner. In  fact,  given  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  mails  will  be  only  mar- 
ginally slower,  if  at  all. 


This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
just  one  person  can  make  a  difference 
It  took  Jim  only  a  day  or  two  to  save 
the  taxpayers  $50,000.  That  may  not  be 
a  big  sum  so  far  as  the  entire  Defense 
Department  goes,  but  it  is  a  lot  more 
than  the  average  family  takes  home  in 
Wisconsin, 

I  am  proud  of  Jim  and  his  work.  It  is 
that  kind  of  dedication  and  tough  re- 
search that  makes  the  internship  pro- 
gram pay  off — for  everyone. 

By  way  of  background,  Jim  came  to 
my  office  in  January  from  Marquette 
University  where  he  majored  in  political 
science.  He  had  a  3.87  grade  point  aver- 
age, was  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
and  was  on  the  dean's  list  for  five  semes- 
ters. He  plans  to  go  on  to  law  school. 


FEDERAL  CONSULTANTS  AND 
CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi.  President.  I  wish 
to  advise  Members  of  a  survey  of  Federal 
consultants  and  contractors  that  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports, Accounting  and  Management  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  recent  years  growing  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  on  increasing 
numbers  of  Federal  consultants  and  con- 
tractors for  a  widening  array  of  serv- 
ices. Often  work  has  been  contracted  out 
in  order  to  avoid  exceeding  personnel 
ceilings,  even  though  the  Government 
loses  in-house  competence  by  contract- 
ing out  work  previously  done  within  the 
agency. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty  how 
many  Federal  contractors  and  consult- 
ants there  are,  who  they  are,  or  how 
much  we  spend  on  their  services.  Nor 
can  we  find  answers  to  other  basic  ques- 
tions, which  both  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  have,  in  order  to 
provide  informed  oversight  and  policy 
direction  of  consultants  and  contractors. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  dis- 
cus.sed  this  matter  with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  My  staff  has 
reviewed  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
Central  Personnel  Data  file. 

We  have  reviewed  the  plans  for  a  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Data  System,  which 
would  establish  uniform  data  elements 
to  be  reported  to  a  central  data  bank  by 
Federal  agencies  on  contracts  of  more 
than  $10,000.  If  and  when  it  goes  into 
operation,  the  FPDS  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  what  was  purchased,  when, 
from  whom,  by  whom,  dollar  value  of 
tlie  transaction,  the  principal  place  of 
performance,  method  of  procurement, 
extent  of  competition,  negotiation  au- 
thority, type  of  contract,  tvpe  of  busi- 
ness, foreign  trade  data,  and  other  in- 
formation. For  all  that,  the  FPDS  will 
be  oriented  more  toward  hardware  than 
services. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  on  software 
services  obtained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  contractors  and  consul- 
tants, I  directed  letters,  each  accom- 
panied by  an  identical  short  question- 
naire, interrogatory  and  reference  defi- 
nitions, to  the  heads  of  178  departments. 
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agencies  and  bureaus  last 
units  of  government,  as  listed 
gressional  Directory,  are 
the  executive  branch  or  are 
regulatory  commissions.  Th  t 
these  queries  are  now 
and  evaluated  by  the 
search  Service.  An  Initial 
ing  major  agencies  involved 
should  be  available  in  a  moiith 
methodology  and  problems 
dissimilarities  In  the  materikls 
will  then  be  reviewed,  after 
lation  and  evaluation  of 
sponses  will  proceed. 

Various  committees  and 
Congress,  and  the  Genera 
Office,  have  expressed  interest 
siilts  of  this  survey.  It  Is 
to  make  them  available  as 
has  completed  its  tabulatioi 
tlon.  It  is  my  hope  that 
lead  to  the  development 
reporting  .system,  regarding 
tractors  and  consultants,  w 
to  improved  management  ol 
lars  and  personnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
sent  to  print  in  the  Recor: 
5  letter  to  agency  heads,  w 
and  Margot  Hornblower's 
article  in  the  Washington 
Contracting  for  Services; 
Too  Much?" 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
as  follows: 

U.  s 
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The  Senate  Subcommittee  o 
counting   and   Management 
distance   In   compiling   a   re 
contractors  and  consultants 

The  Subcommittee  has 
ports   from   the   Civil   Service 
Central  Personnel   Data  Pile 
1976,  covering  10.777  employees 
"EC"  (experts  and  consultants 
statistical    reports    compiled 
agency    personnel    actions 
CSC.  Unfortunately,  existing 
on  consultants  and  contracto 
plete.  necessitating  this  reque."!  t 

However.  I  believe  the  in 
contractor  and  consultant  am 
qiured  to  complete  the  quest 
interrogatory    will    provide 
ment  In.sights  Into  your  agen 
Information    which    the 
make  available  will  also  be 
uation  of  expendltiires  for 
contractors. 

The   major  question   to  be 
regard  to  a  format  for  a  contri 
sultant  reporting  system  Is 
be  a  registry  or  a  periodic  put  I 
as  an  annual  Index.  If  a 
computerized  data  bank  or 
tained    file   arrangement.   It 
basically  the  same  data  the 
required  to  maintain  on  expertfe 
tants  under  5  USC  3109. 

To  help  the  Subcommittee 
most  feasible  reporting  system 
vide  for  the  first  time  an  au 
ba.se  on  consultants  and  con 
respond  to  the  enclosed  quesll 
interrogatory -summary 
the  short  questionnaire,  one  of 
be  completed   for  each 
tractor,  are  available  from  the 
Separate  forms  should  be  used 
suiting  or  contract  arrangeniefi 
enclosure  provides  certain 
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fiscal  1976.  The  completed  questionnaires  and 
response  to  the  Interrogatory  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Subcommittee  no  later  than 
19  November.  Please  meet  the  deadline. 

If  all  the  Information  requested  on  the 
questionnaire  Is  available  in  a  report  com- 
piled by  your  agency.  It  may  be  submitted 
In  lieu  of  responses  to  the  qucKtionnalre. 
Submission  of  partial  data  that  is  available 
is  not  an  alternative  to  data  requested  in  the 
questionnaire. 

A  similar  letter  is  going  to  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Labor  Affairs.  Employment  and 
Training  Administration.  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services  AdmlnLstration.  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Therefore,  In  your 
response,  plea,se  provide  Information  on  all 
consultants  and  contractors  In  yovir  depart- 
ment except  those  agencies. 

If  there  are  questions,  they  should  be  di- 
rected to  Gerald  Sturges.  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  224-1474. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  Metcalp. 

Questionnaire 

To  be  completed  and  returned,  with  agency 
response  to  accompanying  interrogatory- 
summary,  to  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
ports. Accounting  and  Management,  161  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
20510. 

Note:  Report  on  separate  questionnaire 
form  each  contractor  or  consultant  to  whom 
(5.000  or  more  was  paid  or  obligated  in  fiscal 
1976.  Call  Subcommittee  at  224-1474  for  ad- 
ditional questionnaire  forms. 

Name  of  agency: 

(1)  Full  Name  and  Address  of  Contractor 
or  Consultant. 

(4)  (name)  ( street  address  or  box  number ) 
(city)  (State)  (zip). 

Agency  Official  Responding  to  Question- 
naire : 

(2)  (name)  If  contractor  or  consultant  is 
a  firm  rather  than  an  Individual,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  parent  firm,  provide  full  name 
and  addre.ss  of  parent  company. 

(3)  (phone). 

(5)  (parent  name)  (parent  address) 
(city)  (state)   (zip). 

(6)  Nximber  of  employees:  fvill  time 

(7)  Intermittent  or  (8)  tempo- 
rary   of  contractor  or  consultants  par- 
ticipating in  fulfillment  of  project.  If  con- 
sultants, include  their  name  and  addresses. 

Dollar  amount  paid  or  obligated  to  con- 
tractor or  consultant  during  fiscal   1976: 

(9)  .$ (paid). 

(10)  $ (Obligated). 

(11)  $ (total  of  9  and  10). 

( 12 1  Provide  a  brief  description  of  work 
for  which  contractor  or  con.sultant  was  en- 
gaged. Identify  product  or  service. 

coniractor-consultant  interrogatory  and 
Summary 
Note:  The  response  to  this  Interrogatory 
and  s\immary  should  be  sent  along  with 
completed  questionnaires  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Reports.  Accounting  and  Man- 
agement. 161  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20510. 

I.  What  definition  Is  used  by  your  agency 
for  (Ai   "contractor"  and  (B)   "consultant?" 

Are  grant  recipients  incUided  in  your  re- 
port to  the  subcommittee  as  (C)  contractors 
and  (D)  consultants? 

(If  answer  to  either  (C)  or  (D)  is  yes,  but 
requires  explanation  or  qualification.  Include 
brief  comment  in  your  response  to  those 
questions.) 

II.  Does  your  agency  always  include  In 
recommendatlon.s,  reports,  studies  and  other 
publications.  In  which  contractors  or  con- 
sultants participated,  written  acknowledge- 
ment and  description  of  their  participation? 

(If  an.swer  is  negative,  list  those  recom- 


mendations, reports,  studies  or  other  publi- 
cations in  fiscal  1976  where  attribution  wa.s 
not  made.  Identify  the  consultant  or  con- 
tractor who  participated  in  preparation, 
identify  the  materials  by  title  and  subject, 
and  state  where  copies  may  be  obtained.) 

III.  Are  all  reports  and  publications  which 
are  produced  pursuant  to  contracting  and 
consulting  arranec-ments  lA)  available  and 
(B)  Indexed.  In  the  agency  reading  room, 
library  or  elsewhere  within  the  agency? 

(If  an.«.wer  is  yes.  state  specific  location, 
including  room  number.  If  answer  Is  no,  nd- 
vi=e  how  reports  can  be  identified  and  ob- 
tained from  National  Technical  Information 
Service  or  other  sovirces.) 

IV.  Does  your  agency  maintain  a  central 
record  of  contracts  and  agreement."?  with  con- 
tractor.s  and  consultants?  If  so.  state  specific 
location.  Including  room  and  phone  number, 
and  state  whether  index  is  available. 

( If  answer  is  no.  advise  where  these  con- 
tracts and  agreements  can  be  viewed.) 

V.  (A)  What  information  docs,  your  agency 
require  from  prospective  consultants  and 
contractors  regarding  their  private  interests 
and  affiliations  and  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest if  engaged  by  your  agency? 

iB)  Does  your  agency  engage  con.sul tants 
or  contractors  who  are  registered  lobbyists 
or  affiliated  with  registered  lobbyists? 

(If  answer  to  (B)  Is  yes.  but  requires  ex- 
planation or  modification,  include  brief  com- 
ment In  your  response  to  the  question.) 

VI.  How  many  contracting  and  consulting 
arrangements  did  your  agency  (A)  enter  Into 
and  (Bi   renegotiate  in  fiscal  1976? 

(C|  Of  that  number,  how  many  were  sub- 
ject to  competitive  bidding? 

VII.  What  policies  govern  potential  con- 
flicts of  Interest  in  the  use  of  contractors 
and  consultaiiti?  Are  there  rules,  for  ex- 
ample, that  prohibit  contractors  from  evalu- 
ating work  they  oversaw  or  helped  design  or 
develop? 

VIII.  Does  your  agency  have  any  proce- 
dures which  It  follows  for  post-contract 
evaluation?  If  so,  describe  briefly. 

IX.  Does  your  agency  have  any  guidelines 
defining  or  limiting  the  kind  of  work  they 
may  be  as-igned  to.  or  the  degree  of  autiiorlty 
that  may  be  exercUed  by,  contractors  and 
consultants?  If  so.  describe  brleKy. 

X.  What  was  (Ai  the  total  of  (\vo)nian- 
years  of  contractor  and  con.sultant  employ- 
ment by  \our  agency  in  fiscal  1976?  and  (B» 
that  total's  percentage  relationship  to  the 
number  of  in-house  agency  employees  as  of 
30  June,  1976? 

XI.  What  was  the  total  compensation — In- 
cluding travel  and  fringe  benefits — (At  paid 
and  (B>  obli^'atcd  for  consultants  and  con- 
tractors by  your  agency  In  fiscal  1976? 

(C)   State  the  total  of  (A)   and  (B) 
(Di   State  the  total's  (C)  percentage  rela- 
tionship   to   total   agency  outlays  and  obli- 
gations in  fiscal  1976. 

(E)  Report  the  percentage  relationship  of 
total  compensation  (including  travel  and 
fringe  benefits)  paid  or  obligated  iCi  to 
total  agency  outlay  for  salaries  in  fiscal  1970 

XII.  On  27  July',  1976.  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  .i.sked  certain  agencies 
"to  identify  iby  23  August)  .  .  .  unles.s  very 
good  reasons  are  given  ...  at  least  five 
functions  presently  performed  in-hou.se' 
that  can  be  contracted  out. 

(A)  Was  your  agency  subject  to  this  OMB 
memorandvim? 

(B)  If  so.  what  functions  did  you  suggest 
for  contracting  out  ? 

(C)  If,  Instead,  your  agency  told  OMB  that 
you  had  good  rea.sons  not  to  suRgest  further 
contracting,   what  were   these  reasJiis? 

Reference    Definitions    for    Consultant- 
Contractor  Survey 
The  first  three  defiiiitions  below — of  con- 
sultant, intermittent  employment  and  tem- 
porary   employment — are    taken    from    the 
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Federal  Personnel  Manual.  The  definition  of 
contractor  is  a  working  definition  for  pur- 
poses of  this  survey. 

( 1 )  Consultant  means  a  person  who  serves 
as  an  adviser  to  an  officer  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Government,  as  distinguished 
from  an  officer  or  employee  who  carries  out 
the  agency's  duties  and  responsibilities.  He 
gives  his  views  or  opinions  on  problems  or 
questions  presented  him  by  the  agency, 
but  he  neither  performs  nor  supervises  per- 
formance of  operating  functions. 

(2)  Intermittent  employment  means  (a) 
occasional  or  Irregular  employment  (b)  on 
programs,  projects,  problems,  or  phases 
thereof,  requiring  intermittent  service.  When 
an  Intermittent  expert  or  consultant  works 
more  than  one-half  of  full-time  employ- 
ment, I.e.,  he  Is  paid  for  all  or  any  part  of 
a  day  for  more  than  130  days  In  a  service 
year,  his  employment  automatically  ceases 
to  be  Intermittent  and  becomes  temporary. 

(3)  Temporary  employment  means  (a) 
employment  for  one  year  or  less  (b)  on  pro- 
grams, projects,  problems,  or  phases  thereof, 
requiring  temporary  service  for  one  year  or 
less. 

(4)  The  term  "contractor"  Includes  not 
only  experts  and  consultants,  but  individuals 
and  organizations  who  supply  services  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  the  agency  to  pro- 
cure such  services  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act,  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  or  specific 
agency  legislation  authorizing  procurement 
of  particular  services.  The  term  does  not  In- 
clude individuals  or  organizations  who  con- 
tract to  provide  supplies  or  other  hardware, 
as  distinct  from  services. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  15.  1977] 

Federal  Contracting  for  Services  :  How 
Much  Is  Too  Much? 

(By  Margot  Hornblower) 

As  the  former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
tells  It,  the  contract  landed  on  his  desk 
about  six  months  ago  after  an  Interagency 
dispute  over  Its  approval.  "It  was  a  proposal 
for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  study  the  advantages  of  walking  to  work," 
William  Coleman  recalled. 

"I  said,  'For  Chrlssake,  why  spend  $300,000 
on  that?' " 

The  proposal,  which  he  turned  down, 
started  him  thinking.  Coleman  said.  He  asked 
his  staff  for  a  list  of  service  contracts — con- 
tracts which  provide  not  pencils  or  airplanes, 
but  services  such  as  economic  analyses,  policy 
studies  and  engineering  operations. 

The  list  Coleman  received  described  131 
outstanding  contracts  from  eight  Transpor- 
tation agencies  amounting  to  $104  million. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  for 
example,  is  paying  $1  million  to  a  Falls 
Church  computer  firm  for  "technical  support 
to  FAA  areas  Involving  communications  en- 
gineering." George  Washington  University 
was  listed  for  $140,746  to  study  "consumer 
motivation  to  use  public  transit." 

There  are'  scores  of  such  contracts  out- 
standing that  led  Coleman  to  the  obvious 
questions: 

With  nearly  73.000  civilian  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  who  needs 
outside  consultants?  Why  can't  the  bureauc- 
racy produce  reports  on  "consumer  motiva- 
tion" and  "communications  engineering"? 

The  same  questions  have  been  asked  by 
skeptical  members  of  Congress  about  the 
federal  government  as  a  whole.  It  employs 
nearly  5  million  civilian  and  military  men 
and  women  at  an  annual  fringe  and  payroll 
cost  of  $70  billion.  Why,  then,  must  It  dole 
out  billions  every  year  to  produce  studies, 
reports,  speeches  and  the  like? 

The  Issue  Is  not  a  new  one.  But  It  has 
far-reaching  Implications  for  a  new  admin- 
istration Intent  on  examining  federal  spend- 
ing. Contracting,  an  essential  part  of  agen- 


cies' operations,  Is  frequently  a  haphazard 
process  with  little  regulation  or  oversight, 
and  Is  open  to  abuse. 

Although  popular  opinion  tends  to  equate 
the  government  with  masses  of  entrenched 
bureaucrats,  more  than  $66  billion  annual- 
ly— one-fifth  of  the  federal  budget — is  spent 
through  contracts  to  about  250.000  busi- 
nesses and  Institutions.  The  largest  procure- 
ment— $48  billion  worth — is  the  Defense  De- 
partment's. 

Fe*-  would  argue  that  the  government 
should  manufacture  Its  own  weapons,  but  a 
dispute  has  raged  for  years  over  what  serv- 
ices should  be  contracted  out  by  various  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Should  a  military  base  laundry  be  run  by 
a  private  company  or  by  civil  service  em- 
ployees? Should  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
draw  Its  own  maps  or  contract  for  them? 
Should  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
use  Its  own  scientists  or  hire  private  labora- 
tories to  test  products? 

The  studies  Coleman  questions  are  a  small 
part  of  federal  procurement.  The  govern- 
ment buys  every  imaginable  type  of  service 
and  there  is  little  uniformity  across  the 
agencies  a.s  to  what  is  contracted  out  and 
what  is  performed  in-house. 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration,  gov- 
ernment policy  has  directed  that  commercial 
and  Industrial  activity — a  term  that  has  as 
many  interpretations  as  there  are  federal 
contract  officers — be  contracted  out  unless  it 
can  be  proven  to  be  more  cheaply  performed 
in-house.  The  reasoning  Is  that  government 
should  not  compete  with  private  industry 
for  work  a  contractor  might  do  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Under  Nixon  and  Ford,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  aggressively  promoted 
contracting  over  civil  service  hiring. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  (AFGE)  claims  that  services  con- 
tracts have  incr;ased  33  per  cent  in  four 
years,  to  89  billion  a  year.  Other  estimates 
go  as  high  as  $30  billion. 

The  contractors'  lobby  group,  the  National 
Council  of  Technical  Service  Industries,  says 
contracting  for  goods  and  services  was  60 
per  cent  of  the  federal  budget  In  the  middle 
1960s  and  has  since  declined. 

OMB  has  arguad,  however,  that  govern- 
ment does  not  contract  out  enough,  pointing 
out  that  contractors  could  do  military 
equipment  repair.  Janitorial  services,  film 
proces.iing.  cafeteria  work,  and  electrical 
work,  among  other  things. 

The  most  vocal  critic  of  contracting  Is, 
predictably,  AFGE.  the  largest  federal  em- 
ployees union.  "In  the  long  run,  contracting 
is  no  cheaper."  said  Greg  Kensfick.  the 
union's  spokesman. 

"There's  a  tenden?y  for  the  contractor  to 
pBrform  services  and  then  Jack  up  the  price 
during  the  second  and  third  year  of  the 
contract."  he  charged. 

Likawise.  th?  House  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  has  found,  according 
to  its  staff  director.  Paul  Newton,  that  "con- 
tractors cost  more.  Their  wage  rates  are 
comparable  and  you  end  up  paying  a  profit 
to  the  contractor." 

The  prime  motive  for  contracting  out.  ac- 
cording to  Newton  and  several  other  experts, 
has  often  been  to  cii-cumvent  civil  service 
hiring  ceilings  Imposed  by  Congress  and 
OMB  in  the  Nixon-Ford  years. 

Members  of  Congress,  for  the  most  part, 
tend  to  sympathize  with  the  contractors. 
"There's  an  emotional  reaction  on  the  Hill," 
Newton  said.  "They  react  negatively  against 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy  doing  work  that' 
could  be  contracted  out  to  their  districts." 

The  contractors  say  they  are  more  efficient 
than  government  agencies.  "We  advocate  a 
dollar-by -dollar  comparison,"  said  Ru.ssell  W. 
Richardson,  an  aerospace  industry  executive 
who  speaks  for  the  NCTSI.  "We  think  we  can 
beat  them  every  time." 

"Once  government  hires  people,  they  never 


fire  them.  Then  you  have  a  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. A  contractor  goes  in,  gives  a  re- 
port and  leaves.  There  are  no  damn  taxes 
to  pay  to  support  workers  who  have  nothing 
to  do." 

Contracts,  however,  can  be  windfalls  for 
some — freelance  writers,  for  example.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  signed  a  contract  for  a  6.000- 
word  article  on  the  Viking  Mars  landing  pro- 
gram. Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis),  com- 
plained that  the  $24,000  contract  amounted 
to  $4  a  word  for  the  writer,  who  already  had 
a  $78,850  NASA  contract  to  write  about  the 
Apollo  Soyuz  project. 

Charges  of  bureaucratic  favoritism,  con- 
gressional intervention  and  lack  of  compet- 
itive bidding  also  are  problems  with  con- 
tracting. The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  recently  reported  that  only  36 
per  cent  of  the  government's  more  than  $4 
billion  worth  of  contracts  for  automated 
data  processing  in  1975  was  fully  competi- 
tive. 

Newspaper  accounts  have  named  defense 
officials  who  visit  the  hunting  lodges  of 
weapons  contractors.  A  massive  investigation 
of  graphic  arts  firms  contracts  here  last  year 
has  resulted  In  evidence  of  widespread  brib- 
ery and  kickbacks  in  several  federal  agencies. 

Of  eight  1975  General  Services  Administra- 
tion contracts  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  all  eight  included  Improper 
billings.  The  $24.4  million  contracts,  for  gov- 
ernment equipment  such  as  aircraft  test  ma- 
chinery. Included  charges  for  hours  that  were 
not  worked,  gasoline  and  lumber  that  was 
not  used  One  company  charged  360  paint 
brushes  for  an  item  that  was  not  painted. 
Another  charged  48  gallons  of  red  paint  and 
40  gallons  of  black  paint  to  an  item  that  was 
painted  yellow. 

Some  waste  can  be  attributed  to  contract- 
ing frenzies  In  the  few  months  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  contractors  call 
"the  buying  season." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  program  heads 
find  they  have  money  left  over,  according  to 
Donald  Boegehold  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  "They  are  told  by  the  head  of  the 
agency,  'If  you  don't  spend  it  this  year,  then 
Congress  won't  give  it  to  you  next  year.'  " 

So.  in  the  case  of  consultants'  >:ontracts. 
agencies  pour  out  a  flood  of  "r'' quests  for 
proposals"  which  are  published  in  tha  Com- 
merce Business  Dally.  Contractors  submit 
proposals  In  response. 

With  a  new  administration,  the  time  may 
be  at  hand  to  re-examine  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedures of  government  contracting.  Coleman 
and  others  said. 

The  AFGE  has  been  pushing  for  oversight 
legislation.  "Were  asking  for  a  central  re- 
pository of  information  on  the  Justification 
for  contracts  and  on  what  the  government 
spends,"  said  Kenefick.  the  union  spokes- 
man. 

Coleman  sees  the  possible  solution  as 
stricter  control  by  each  department  head. 
"Once  you  find  out  what  you  are  spending 
for  contracts  .  .  .  the  next  step  Is  to  analyze 
each  one,"  he  said.  "The  Secretary  should  get 
a  briefing  and  establish  a  system  to  get  bet- 
ter review— to  make  sure  they  don't  get  out 
of  hand." 


VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  SELECTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday, 
Senator  Humphrey  and  I  were  honored  to 
participate  in  an  "NBC  Forum"  discus- 
sion of  "How  and  When  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Should  be  Selected."  It 
is  a  topic  that  both  of  us  addressed  from 
a  position  of  some  interest  in  prior  years. 
NBC  Is  to  be  commended  for  its  organi- 
zation of  the  examination  of  several  im- 
portant questions  of  electoral  reform,  in- 
cluding Federal  financing,  the  role  of  the 
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media,  and  the  function 
in  the  1976  campaign. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
entation  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
a.s  follows: 

Vice  Presidential 
(By  Senator  Bob 

The  decline  of  our  political 
disturbing  trend  for  several 
sons.    People   who   elect   to 
of   both    major    partle.s   are 
may  be  the  most  crucial  roU 
play — and    that   Is   the  oppor 
tlclpate  actively  in  the  nom 
dldates.   To  restore  their  < 
political  .system,  the  signs 
Is  necessary  for  us  to  open 
of  our  parties  In  every  way  ai 
Bible.   Decisions  secretly  arrl 
compatible    with    either    the 
or  the  demand.^  of  Amerlcanj 
enchanted  ulth  both  parties 

The  topic  that  Senator 
are  discussing  today — Vice 
tlon — Is  one  of  the  few  r.... 
of   the  electoral  system  that 
above  board  and  visible  for  all 
always,   a  certain   amount  of  . 
mystery   shrouds   the   selection 
Presidential  candidates.  Runni  r. 
tomarlly  emerge  from  the  bral  i 
acclaimed  Presidential  nomln(  e 
rather  short  order  without  ai 
chance  for  the  convention 
their  win. 

There  Is  considerable 
built   up  around  the  public 
of  how  this  process  works,  ho. 
tor  Humphrey  and  I  can  both 

FIRST   OF   THE    MYT 

The  first  of  these  myths  Is 
tlal  candidates  don't  dare  eve 
possible  running  mates  until 
safely  nominated. 

It   was   not   until   after   the 
that  I   had   time   to  Inquire  1 
details  of  how  I  came  to  be  on  t 
Gerald   R.   Ford.   The   prevalll 
left  throughout  the  campaign 
President  happened   upon   my 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  du 
ence  with  hLs  .'^leepy  advisors 
frantic  negotiations  with  Gov 
representatives.  Long  before 
the    White    House    began    c. 
leaders,   future   delegates,    gov 
bers  of  Congress,  and  so  forth 

As  the  screening  process  cor 
of  us  who  were  stUl  on  the  1: 
to  submit  our  persona!  financ 
review.  The  next  step  was  exit 
polling  under  the   direction  o 
who  was  coordinating  the  WhI 
Ing.  Then,  before  going  to  Kan 
were  more  staff  meetings,  thre 
volvlng   the   President   himself, 
two  hours  or  longer  In  length 
ventlon   city,   I   am    told,   theifc 
more    meetings,    two   of    them 
both  the  President  and  the  V 
Nel.son  Rockefeller.  At  the  end 
meeting,  the  list  had  apparenl 
rowed    to    three— Ruckeishaus 
Dole.  Following  the  President 
he  reconvened  his  advisers  fr 
5:30  in  the  morning,  and  agal  » 
next    morning.    Twenty    mlnu 
President  said:  "Assume  Its  B 
not  clear  what  happens  next  " 
marked:  "Mr.  President,  you  h 
him."  and  everyone  laughed 

The  point  Is  that  only  a  fool 
a   ninntng  mate  without  a   lo 
thought  and  research.  And  no: 
can  count  on   getting 
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ANOTHER    MYTH 

Another  myth  Is  that  an  other wi.^e  astute, 
methodical  politician  who  had  either  reached 
or  was  within  reach  of  the  Presidency  would 
make  such  an  important  decision  without 
carefully  con.sldertng  his  running  mate's 
standing  in  the  party — his  popularity  among 
the  delegates  who  represent  the  party — his 
strengths  and  weakne.^ses  in  various  regions 
of  the  country — and  the  fact  that  today 
voters  are  conditioned  to  think  of  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  as  a  potential  Presi- 
dential successor;  therefore,  they  are  going 
to  assess  the  running  mate's  capacity  to  be 
President.  Nor.  In  this  scientific  age.  would 
any  wl.^e  candidate  make  a  choice  of  such 
Importance  without  "market-testing"  various 
possibilities  through  public  opinion  polling. 
A  candidate  who  deliberately  selected  a  lesser 
light  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  out-shone 
by  his  running  mate  would  have  to  be  either 
way  out  in  front  or  awfully  Insecure. 

Is  there  any  reason,  then,  why  President 
Ford  could  not  have  made  public  the  field 
of  candidates  he  was  considering  a  month  or 
so  before  the  convention?  None,  except  for 
the  importance  in  a  close  contest  of  retain- 
ing maximum  flexibility  right  up  until  the 
last  moment.  A  candidate  who  does  not  have 
the  nomination  locked  up  finds  It  \iseful  for 
no  one  to  be  eliminated  from  Vice  Presiden- 
tial consideration.  Even  Mr.  Carter's  list  was 
so  lengthy  as  to  cover  all  the  bases  that  he 
had  to  b<»  concerned  about  at  that  late  date. 
How  the  rejects  felt  about  having  all  the 
world  know  they  had  fallen  short  of  his 
standards  has  not,  to  mv  knowledge  been 
recorded. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement — 
and  I  think  it  is  an  Important  one— Is  that 
the  Presidential  nominee  will  not  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  pull  the  name  of  a  comparative  un- 
known out  of  a  hat  without  adequate  time 
for  public  scrutiny.  After  recent  experience,  I 
believe  the  voters  would  react  unkindly  to 
the  last-minute  choice  of  a  running  mate 
whose  public  record  was  not  well  known. 

HISTORIC    BACKGROUND 

It  Is  only  recently  that  many  people 
thought  twice  about  the  Vice  Presidency  or 
much  cared  who  got  the  Job.  At  first.  It  was 
a  consolation  prize  for  the  runner-up  In  th*? 
Presidential  election.  But  the  political  rival- 
ries within  the  executive  branch  proved  In- 
tolerable. Then  there  were  a  series  of  forget- 
table non-entities  nominated  for  ticket-bal- 
ancing reasons.  During  most  of  one  .seven- 
year  period,  the  office  was  even  left  vacant 
Nobody  seemed  to  notice.  Daniel  Webster 
turned  dowii  the  nomination  on  the  Whig 
ticket  in  1848.  "No.  thank  you,"  he  said  "I 
do  not  propose  to  be  buried  until  I  am  really 
dead  and  in  my  coffin. "  Thomas  Marshall" 
who  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  running  mate 
compared  the  Vice  President  to  "a  man  in  a 
cataleptic  state:  He  cannot  speak;  he  cannot, 
move;  he  suffers  no  pain;  and  yet  he  Is  per- 
fectly conscious  of  everything  that  is  going 
on  about  him."  It  is  a  doomed  office."  said 
the  historian  Arthur  Schleslnger  "No  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  have  trusted  each 
other  since  Jackson  and  Van  Burean  " 

Nevertheless,  It  U  probably  unrealistic  to 
think  of  depriving  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  his  traditional  opportunity  to  "handpick" 
his  running  mate.  Leaving  thp  decision  to 
the  convention,  or  waiting  until  later  when 
the  delegates  would  either  reconvene  or  else 
the  national  committees  would  make  the 
choice,  are  suggestions  that  would  only  add 
to  party  factionalism- something  the  Repub- 
lican Party  can  do  without  right  now. 

Some  of  the  other  suggestions  have  merit 
Authorizing  confidential  FBI  checks  of  names 
submitted  by  Presidential  candidates  In  both 
parties  Is  one.  Another  is  requiring  after  the 
primaries  have  been  completed  that  the  can- 
didates make  public  a  list  of  names  from 
which  the  recommended  running  mate  must 
be  chosen.  Perhaps  serious  thought  should 


be  given  to  having  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidates  run  as  a  te.im  in  the 
primaries  and  come  before  the  convention  as 
a  team.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a  ticket- 
balancing  exercise  of  the  highest  order-- 
and  much  simpler  for  an  incumbent  Presi- 
dent, or  someone  who  has  the  nomination 
locked  up.  than  for  a  darkhorse  candidate. 
There  always  have  been  ticket-balancing  con- 
siderations In  the  Presidential  candidate's 
decisions.  In  my  case.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  pre-conventlon  surveys  indicated  we  had 
serious  troubles  in  the  farm  belt  and  I  would 
help  the  ticket  there  and  in  the  South. 

NO   DRASTIC   CHANGES    YET 

It  Is  probably  meaningful  that  both  parties 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking  about 
changing  the  selection  procedtires  recently, 
yet  have  agreed  on  no  drastic  changes. 

I  could  be  In  favor  of  convention  rules 
that  give  the  Presidential  nominee  a  little 
more  time  to  consider  his  recommendation; 
and  then  requiring  a  reasonable  wait  between 
the  announcement  of  his  decision  and  the 
balloting  for  Vice  President.  If  there  Is  sub- 
.stantlal  opposition  to  the  running  mate,  this 
would  allow  time  for  the  opposition  to  or- 
ganize. It  might  be  advisable  for  the  rules  to 
provide  for  an  automatic  first-ballot  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  President's  choice,  without 
the  necessity  of  pitting  him  or  her  against 
other  names  offered  In  nomination.  If  the 
ticket  failed  of  convention  endorsement,  then 
Vice  Presidential  nominations  could  be 
opened  up. 

By  focusing  attention  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant subject,  NBC  Is  performing  a  useful 
public  service.  Recent  history  underlines  the 
Importance  of  the  nominations  for  this  of- 
fice. Theodore  Roosevelt  thought  it  would 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  nothing  but  oblivion 
for  him.  He  was  wrong,  of  course.  The  Vice 
Presidency  is  now  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  warm  pitcher  of  spit  John  Nance 
Garner  talked  about  .  .  .  and  both  our 
parties  ought  to  do  everything  they  reason- 
ably can  to  bring  the  selection  procedures 
more  In  tune  with  the  times. 


SELECTING  THE  VICE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  it 
was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
NBC  Forum  conducted  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  March  5.  I  was  asked  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  what  reforms  should 
be  instituted  in  the  process  leading  to 
the  nomination  of  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  by  political  parties. 

In  recent  years,  the  Vice  Presidential 
selection  process  has  become  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Having  been  a  suc- 
cessful Vice  Presidential  candidate  and 
having  undergone  the  demanding  proce.ss 
of  naming  a  running  mate  for  the  Presi- 
dential election  camgaign  in  1968.  I  have 
certain  firm  viewpoints  on  this  important 
issue.  Moreover,  in  1973  I  chaired  the 
Democratic  Party's  Commission  on  Vice 
Presidential  Selection  which  made  an 
intensive  examination  of  various  reform 
proposals. 

A  basic  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Commission,  and  one  in  which  I  fully 
concur,  is  that  the  selection  of  the  Vic3 
Presidential  candidate  should  continue 
to  be  a  function  of  the  political  party 
convention.  However,  our  recommenda- 
tions focused  on  providing  adequate 
time  for  careful  deliberation  on  the 
selection  of  this  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  of  forums 
sponsored  by  NBC  brought  together 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  to 
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discuss  critical  issues  involved  in  our 
national  elections.  These  issues  include 
reforms  in  the  electoral  college  and  in  ths 
Presidential  primaries,  campaign  financ- 
ing, and  the  role  of  the  media  in 
campaigns. 

It  is  essential  that  we  find  answers  to 
these  vital  questions  as  we  seek  to 
strengthen  our  democratic  process.  They 
are  questions  that  demand  intensive 
public  discussion  prior  to  the  next  Pres- 
idential election  in  1980. 

NBC.  in  sponsoring  these  forums,  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  this 
public  discussion.  The  forums  were 
filmed  and  will  be  broadcast  nationwide 
on  radio  and  television. 

In  the  Washington  area,  radio  station 
WRC  will  carry  it  on  their  program. 
"Second  Sunday,"  on  March  13.  from  9 
to  10  p.m.  And  on  Sunday,  March  20,  the 
program  will  be  televised  nationwide  on 
NBC  from  1  to  3  p.m.  I  hope  a  wide  seg- 
ment of  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  these  discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  as 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  NBC  forum 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Selection   of  the  Vice  Presidential 

Candidate 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  1 

The  Vice  Presidency,  long  an  Ignored  or 
belittled  American  political  Institution,  has 
in  recent  years  received  lncrea.sed  attention 
in  this  country  consistent  with  the  increased 
responsibilities  of  the  office. 

This  new  interest  also  derives  In  great  part 
from  the  fact  that,  of  the  last  nine  Vice 
Presidents,  four  succeeded  to  or  were  elected 
to  the  presidency  Itself.  And  three  others 
were  leading  candidates  for  their  parties' 
presidential  nominations. 

I  was  privileged  to  carry  the  Democratic 
party's  standard  In  1968,  opposing  a  former 
Vice  President  who  emerged  victorious  after 
a  close  and  exciting  contest. 

Another  reason  the  vice  presidency  is 
undergoing  special  examination  is  the  wide- 
spread feeling  in  both  major  parties  that 
the  vice  presidential  selection  process  has 
been  too  hurried  and  has  not  received  the 
attention  from  national  convention  dele- 
gates that  the  office  deserves. 

In  the  traditional  vice  presidential  selec- 
tion process,  the  presidential  nominee  an- 
nounces a  running  mate  almost  at  the  last 
minute,  sometimes  to  the  dismay  and  sur- 
prise of  the  convention. 

Critics  of  this  process  point  especially  to 
1972.  when  the  Democratic  party's  vice  presi- 
dential nominee  withdrew  from  the  national 
ticket,  and  the  Republican  nominee,  al- 
though elected,  later  resigned  from  the  vice 
presidency  Itself. 

Because  the  vice  presidency  Is  a  spring- 
board to  the  White  House,  Increasing  atten- 
tion Is  being  focused  on  two  questions: 

First,  what  should  be  the  role  of  Vice 
Presidents  In  our  political  system? 

Second,  should  there  be  changes  In  the 
process  by  which  nominees  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  selected? 

As  Vice  President  and  as  a  candidate  for 
President  concerned  with  selecting  a  vi^^e 
presidential  running  mate,  I  have  reached 
some  general  conclusions  about  both  these 
questions. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Vice  President 
only  the  responsibility  for  presiding  over 
the  Senate  and  casting  votes  in  that  body 
In  the  case  of  a  tie,  or  succeeding  to  the 


presidency  In  case  of  a  vacancy  or  disability 
in  that  office. 

Consequently,  some  critics  argue  that  a 
vacancy  or  disability  In  the  presidency  Is 
not  the  best  time  to  introduce  an  unfami- 
liar face — that  of  the  Vice  President — to  the 
country.  The  widest  possible  acceptance  of 
such  a  transfer  of  power  should  be  one  of 
our  political  system's  highest  priorities. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  President 
to  assign  Important  duties  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— duties  that  wUl  equip  him  for  the 
difficult  decision-making  responsibilities  of 
the  President,  and  functions  that  will  give 
the  Vice  President  periodic  public  exposure. 
I  applaud  the  initiatives  taken  by  President 
Carter  in  giving  Vice  President  Mondale 
precisely  these  kinds  of  assignments. 

But.  second,  the  wise  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  a  vice  presidential  nominee  helps 
to  In-sure  public  acceptance  of  a  later  possi- 
ble transfer  of  power  precisely  because  that 
nominee  was  elected  to  office. 

The  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  a  Vice 
President  elected  on  the  same  ticket  and 
who  is  committed  to  the  same  platform 
and  policies  as  the  President,  maximizes  the 
opportunity  for  continuity  In  programs  and 
policies  endorsed  by  the  nation  in  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  election. 

When  no  one  was  especially  concerned 
with  the  vice  presidency,  scant  attention  was 
paid  to  nominees  for  the  office.  Our  politi- 
cal history  is  full  of  vice  presidential  nomi- 
nees chosen  to  placate  factions  of  a  party, 
regions  of  the  country,  or  ruffled  personali- 
ties otherwise  unhappy  with  other  conven- 
tion decisions.  Frequently,  in  our  political 
history  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
political  needs  of  the  party  than  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  of  presidential  timber. 

But  In  the  last  30  years,  becau.se  of  deaths 
and  Illnesses  of  Presidents  in  periods  of  gen- 
eral International  instability,  we  Increas- 
ingly have  come  to  recognize  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  giving  priority  to  In- 
house  party  politics  in  the  selection  of  vice 
presidential  candidates. 

Selection  of  vice  presidential  nominees  Is 
not  a  matter  that  is  controlled  or  guided  by 
federal  law.  Therefore,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
malor  parties  institute  reforms  in  the  .selec- 
tion of  vice  presidential  nominees  that  will 
contrlbuts  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  nomination  that  the  office  deserves. 

I  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  Commission  on  Vice-Presidential  Se- 
lection which  reported  proposed  changes  in 
vice  presidential  selection  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  in  Der-ember  1973. 

Our  commission's  work  might  be  Inter- 
preted as  having  had  limited  Impact.  But  It 
should  be  recognized  that,  after  having  con- 
sidered other  alternatives,  our  majoi-  rec- 
ommendation was  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
p-irty's  national  convention  as  the  be=t  forum 
for  vice  presidential  candld.^te  selection. 

But  from  an  historical  perspective,  the 
most  important  fact  was  that  the  establl.sh- 
m°nt  of  the  commission  and  the  widespread 
attention  ghen  to  our  work  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  vice  presidential  selection 
prcces.s  had  become  a  matter  of  national 
concern 

The  commission  recommended  that  the 
length  of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion be  extended  by  one  day  to  permit  an 
interval  of  48  hours  between  the  selection 
of  the  party's  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dentlil  candidates. 

A  second  recommendation  made  bv  the 
commission  would  allow  the  presidential 
candidate  to  ask  the  convention  for  addi- 
tional time  If  it  agreed  that  one  extra  dny 
did  not  allow  enough  deliberation  on  the 
choice  for  a  running  mate.  He  also  could 
propose  more  than  one  person  for  that 
nomination. 

If  that  additional  time  were  granted,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 


Committee  would  be  held  between  14  and  21 
days  after  the  convention  to  select  the  party's 
vice  presidential  candidate. 

We  also  proposed  that  every  Democrat, 
even  without  the  presidential  nominee's  rec- 
ommendation, might  seek  the  vice  presiden- 
tial nomination,  providing  petitions  sup- 
porting his  or  her  candidacy  are  signed  by 
at  least  10  percent  of  all  delegates,  and  those 
delegates  are  from  at  least  three  states. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  to  change 
the  method  of  selecting  vice  presidential 
nominees.  These  include  such  radical  de- 
partures from  present  practices  as  requiring 
presidential  candidates  to  Indicate  their 
choices  for  running  mates  before  state  con- 
ventions and  presidential  preference  pri- 
maries, or  requiring  that  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  be  awarded  to  the  runner-up  in 
the  presidential  nomination  balloting.  Other 
proposals  similarly  seek  to  narrow  the  op- 
tions open  to  the  party  and  the  presidential 
nominee. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  present  method — 
allowing  the  presidential  nominee  and  the 
the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to 
agree  on  a  choice  that  need  not  be  made 
official  until  mid-convention — best  serves  the 
needs  of  our  political  system. 

After  all.  both  the  party  and  the  presi- 
dential nominee  want  to  win  the  election. 
They  want  to  face  the  electorate  with  Issues 
and  candidates  they  can  proudly  support. 
Any  arbitrary  system  that  forces  a  vice  presi- 
dential nominee  on  a  reluctant  presidential 
nominee  would  not  serve  the  Interest  of 
the  party  or  the  nation. 

Today,  both  parties  should  be  focusing  on 
the  real  problem  In  vice  presidential  selec- 
tion—how to  give  the  presidential  candidate 
and  his  advisers  time  to  make  a  wise  choice. 

There  is  no  way  to  take  politics  out  of  the 
business  of  choosing  candidates  for  public 
office.  No  detailed  party  rules  can  prevent  a 
presidential  candidate  and  a  party  conven- 
tion from  chocsing  a  vice  presidential  candl- 
d.Tte  for  purely  political  reasons  or  prevent 
what  may  later  prove  to  be  a  bad  choice. 

We  must  rely  on  the  Individuals  Involved 
in  the  process — just  as  we  rely  on  the  good 
Judgment  of  public  officials  to  enact  good 
laws  and  carry  them  out  with  good  sense. 

Our  system  of  government  provides  the 
best  check  yet  devised  against  poor  govern- 
ment. That  check  Is  the  ballot  box  or  in  the 
case  of  political  party  conventions,  the  vote 
of  the  delegates. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  RFGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  submitted  to  us  each  year  shows 
what  the  judicial  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  request.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  usually  revises  requests  of  execu- 
tive branch  agencies,  does  not  alter  the 
requests  of  the  Congress,  its  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  the  judiciary.  OMB 
does,  however,  alter  the  requests  of  the 
independent  regulatory  commissions, 
which  are  arms  of  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, the  budget  documents  which  come 
to  our  desks  contain  what  OMB  thinks 
the  independent  commissions  should 
have,  and  for  what  purposes,  rather  than 
providing  us  with  the  independent  com- 
missions' own  requests. 

Similarlv.  responses  to  our  requests  to 
commissions  for  comment  on  legislation 
often  are  routed  through  OMB.  Conse- 
quently. Congress  sometimes  receives 
comments  from  commissions  that  have 
been  modified,  or  at  least  delayed,  by 
OMB. 
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The  Senate  Government 
Committee  has,  during 
considered  legislation  w 
budget    requests    and 
ments  of  independent 
missions  come  concurrently 
gress  and  OMB.  This  year 
tee,  in  volume  2  of  its  regulitory 
task    force    recommendatic  ns 
mends  passage  of  such  legislation 
to  introduce  an  appropria 
later  date,  similar  to  S.  363 
Congress,  which  provided 
proposed  by  the  independent 
commissions   be   printed 
denfs  budget:  comments 
pendent  commission  budge^ 
would  not  be  precluded. 

However,  at  this  time  it 
for  Members  to  be  aware 
which  OMB,  under  the  outgblng 
istration.  made  in  the  budge ; 
various    Independent 
January,  I  requested  commission 
men  to  provide  informaticn 
changes.   I  ask  unanimous 
have   printed   in    the 
mary  of  OMB  changes  in 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boird 
Communications    Commissipn 
Maritime    Commission 
Commission.  Federal  Trade 
Interstate  Commerce  Comi<iisslon 
Securities  and  Exchange 

There   being  no  objectioi 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 
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comr  lissions. 


Recc  rd 
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REGULATORY  COMMISSIONS"  BUDGETS,     ISCAL  YEAR   1978 
fDollar  amounts  in  thousanis) 


OMB 

Agency  request 

lequest  to 

OMB       Coniress 


CAB. 

FCC. 

FMC. 

FPC 

FTC 

ICC. 

SEC. 


Tout. 


$24, 226 
65,984 
9,580 
49,  778 
65,  714 
67.  504 
61,390 


J23,  367 
59,  826 
8,901 
42.  785 
59,543 
61,  566 
58,290 


344, 176         314, 268 


In  summary,  OMB  reduced  tl 
el  requests  by  a  total  of 


CAB  estin  ate 


Pfogram 


Positions 


AAaids  cf  operating  au- 
Ihonty 

Regulation  ot  rates  and  (ares. . 

Regulation  of  agreements 
and  Interlocking  relation- 
ships  


289 

232 


45 


FbOLB.M.  Communications  ComAission, 

Washington,  DC.  February  2, 1977. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Reports,   Ac- 
counting, and  Managernent.  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  ik  In  response 

to  your  letter  of  January  21    19  f7,  requesting 

informaticn  of  the  differences  between  the 
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terms  of  new  positions  proposed  by  the  com- 
missions but  denied  by  OMB,  the  cuts  were  as 
follows: 


CAB 

FCC  . 
PMC 
FPC 
PTC  . 
ICC  . 
SEC 


34 
194 

65 

96 
152 
315 

72 


mount 
cut 


$859 
6,158 
679 
6.993 
6.171 
5.938 
3,100 


Percent 
reduced 


3.5 
9.3 

7.1 
14.0 
9.3 
8.8 
5.0 


!9.908 


8.7 


seven  budg- 
$2919  million.  In 


Total 928 

Let  us  look  at  the  type  of  redvictions  which 
OMB  required  the  commissions  to  make. 

At  the  CAB  the  proposed  program  which 
toofc  the  greatest  cut — 12  positions — was  en- 
forcement and  consumer  advocacy. 

The  big  cut  at  the  FCC— 52  positions— was 
In  field  operations,  which  primarily  Involves 
enforcement  and  consumer  services.  OMB 
also  cut  out  29  proposed  positions  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  bvureau.  This  means  a  cutback  in 
the  area  where  the  FCC  Is  attempting  to  in- 
ject competition  Into  the  world's  largest 
monopoly,  where  the  commission  is  attempt- 
ing finally  to  determine  the  rate  base  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  ap- 
ply sound  economic  regulation  to  that  giant 
corporation  Students  of  telephone  regulation 
may  recall  that  in  fiscal  1971.  when  the  FCC 
finally  started  trying  to  keep  better  books  on 
Bell,  OMB  reduced  the  PCC's  budget  request 
to  Congres.s  by  30  percent,  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  cut  coming  from  the  common 
carrier  bureaii. 

Thk  year  OMB  reduced  PMC's  request  for 
ccmpliance  and  enforcement  by  44  positions. 
At  the  FPC,  43  positions  reque.sted  for  indus- 
try systems  analysis  were  denied,  ^  were  28 
positions  dealing  with  gas  certificate  regula- 
tion. The  FTC  lost  76  positions  propo.sed  for 
consumer  protection  activity.  The  ICC 
(which,  under  the  4-B  act  passed  last  year, 
has  the  right  to  transmit  its  budget  t3  Con- 
gress and  OMB  simultaneously)  lost  $5.9 
million  in  budget  requests  at  OMB.  Thi.s 
total  included  $1.3  million  for  rail  public 
counsel,  $1.8  million  for  compliance  and  en- 
forcement and  $1.9  million  for  formal  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  Include  In  the  Record 
details  I  have  requested  and  received  from 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  these  agencies,  and 
from  the  chairmen  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  as  well.  NRC's  budget  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  other  seven  commissions  to- 
gether— $292.5  million  as  compared  with 
$314.3  million.  OMB  disallowed  105  positions 
requested  by  NRC  and  reduced  its  budget  by 
$11  million.  However,  because  of  the  substan- 


tial budget  of  NRC  the  reduction,  percent- 
agewise, from  $303.5  million  to  $292.6  million 
was  only  3.6''-. 

Mr.  President,  It  appears  that  some  of 
the  commissions  have  earnestly  tried  to  beef 
up  enforcement  and  consumer  protection 
programs,  and  that  OMB  has  concentrated 
its  reductions  In  those  areas.  Congress  Is  the 
final  arbiter  and  the  various  appropriations 
subcommittees  will  be  considering  the  OMB 
requests  and  such  amendments  to  It  that 
the  new  administration  Is  making. 

Rigid  personnel  ceilings  at  the  independent 
regulatory  commissions  could  frustrate  ac- 
complishment of  tasks  which  Congress  has 
directed  those  commissions  to  do.  Too  often, 
rigid  ceiltags  lead  to  contractlr.g  out — some- 
times at  greater  cost — of  work  that  should 
be  done  within  the  agency.  In  order  to  main- 
tain commission  proficiency. 

The  detail.s  I  have  received  from  the  com- 
missions should  be  helpful  to  those  members 
and  committees  who  are  Interested  In  the 
budgets  and  work  of  the  Individual  commis- 
sions. I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  mate- 
rials I  have  received  from  the  commission 
chairmen,  along  with  the  task  force  discus- 
sion of  the  recommendation  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  budget  requests  and  legis- 
lative comments  of  independent  regulatory 
commissions  are  presented  to  Congress. 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  DC,  February  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Reports,   Ac- 
counting  and  Management,   Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  21,  1977  relating  to  dif- 
ferences    between     the     Civil     Aeronautics 
Board's  budget  estimates  and  requests  and 
those  included  in  the  budget  document  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President. 

The  Board's  request  to  OMB  for  the  appro- 
priation for  Salaries  and  Expenses  for  fiscal 
year  1978  was  for  836  positions  and  $24,226,- 
000,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  pay  rai.se  e.Tective 
in  October  1976.  The  President's  budget 
shows  802  positions  and  923,367,000.  Tlie  en- 
closed table  contains  a  breakdown  of  those 
totals  by  our  major  budget  activities. 

The  Board's  other  appropriation  is  for 
"Payments  to  Air  Carriers".  The  President's 
budget  includes  872,510,000,  the  same  amount 
as  requested  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  fiscal  1978. 
Sincerely. 

John  T.  Robson, 

C/iairm-jn. 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
ISCAt  1978  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  COMPARED  WITH  PRESIDENT  S  BUDGET 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


President's  budget 


D  sallo'.ved 


mount     Positions      Amount    Pos.'.ons        Amount 


18.  310 
6,815 


1,222 


279       $8, 071 
224         6. 598 


10 
8 


$239 
217 


45 


1,218 


CAB  estimate 


President's  budget 


DIsalloA'ed 


Program 


Positions      Amount    Positions      Amount     Positions        Amount 


Regulation  of  air  carrier  ac- 
counting and  reporting 

Enforcement  and  consumer 
advocacy 

Management  support 

Total 


94 

113 

63 


$2,990 

3,328 
1,561 


90        $2,921 


101 
63 


3,014 
1,545 


4 
12 


J69 

314 
16 


$36       24,226 


802 


23, 307 


34 


859 


Federal  Communications  Commission's 
budget  request  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  that  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Ford. 

The  Information  requested  is  provided 
herewith,  by  activity,  as  an  attachment. 

With  regard  to  your  request  relating  to 
the  Carter  budget  submission,  we  have  been 
advised  that  no  changes  are  contemplated 


Insofar  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Is  concerned.  Therefore,  data  trans- 
mitted herewith  apparently  will  be  valid  at 
that  time. 

If  I  can  be  of  fiu-ther  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Richard  E.  'Wiley, 

Chairman. 
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FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 


COMPARISON   OF   BUDGET   REQUESTS   TO   OMB   AND   TO 
CONGRESS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1978,  BY  ACTIVITY 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


To  OMB 

To  Co 

Posi- 
tions 

ngress 

Activity 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Amount 

Commissioners 

Broadcast 

Common  carrier 

Safety  and  special  radio 

services 

Field  operations 

47 
445 
323 

336 
552 

185 
117 
366 

$1, 650 
11,726 
9,707 

10,  645 
15,018 

5,485 
2,540 
9,213 

47 
431 
294 

315 
500 

155 
104 
331 

SI,  680 
11, 149 
8,076 

9,811 
13,  465 

Research  and  planning  in 
communications  tecn- 
nology 

Cable  television 

4.585 
2,441 

Support 

8,617 

Total 

2,371 

65, 984 

2,177 

59,  826 

Note:  Dollar  amounts  do  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  4,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Ac- 
counting, and  Management,  Comm,ittee 
on     Government     Operations,     Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  21,  1977,  I  am  pleased  to 
furnish   you   with   the   information   you   re- 
quested in  conjunction  with  legislation  you 
believe  might  be  considered  by  the  95th  Con- 
gress concerning  the  simultaneous  submis- 
sion of  regulatory  commissions'  budget  re- 
quests  and   estimates  to   the   Congress   and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  for  1978  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In- 
cluded a  request  for  65  additional  permanent 
positions  to  support  a  number  of  agency 
programs  of  major  significance  to  which  I 
planned  to  accord  greater  emphasis  during 
the  1977  and  1978  fiscal  years.  These  posi- 
tions, which  were  denied,  would  have  in- 
creased our  authorized  staffing  from  319  to 
384,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Administrative  Law  Judges — Reduce 
caseload  per  Law  Judge i 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel — Provide 
legal  support  for  increased  compliance 
and  enforcement  activity 2 

Compliance — Increase  in  volume  and 
complexity  of  agreements  and  tariff 
matters  24 

Certification  &  Licensing — Recertlflca- 
tion    of    vessels    for    hazardous    sub- 


stances under  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  reissuance  of  certifi- 
cates every  two  years 4 

Industry    Economics — Increase    number 
of  economic  studies;   conduct  on-site 
audit   of   carriers;    reduce   backlog   In 
environmental  assessments;  and  In- 
crease in  ADP  activity 10 

Enforcement — Step  up  enforcement  ac- 
tivity wtlh  regard  to  rebating  and 
other  forms  of  malpractice  In  the 
shipping   Industry 20 

Office  of  Hearing  Counsel — Increase  in 
hearings  due  to  compliance  and  en- 
forcement activity 2 

Division  of  Office  Services — Provldepro- 
curement  and  mall  and  communica- 
tions  support 2 


Total  increases. 


65 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  denial 
was  ba-ed.  In  part,  on  President  Ford's  ex- 
pressed desire  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
in  Fiscal  Year  1979. 

In  keeping  with  this  goal,  and  recognizing 
the  need  to  hold  down  Federal  expenditures, 
I  submitted  an  appeal  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  November  16,  1976, 
expressing  a  willingness  to  reduce  the  num-^ 
ber  of  additional  positions  from  65  to  26. 

The  appeal  for  25  additional  permanent 
positions,  for  our  enforcement  program,  was 
made  to  enable  the  Commission  to  continue, 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  end  rebating  and  other  forms  of 
malpractice  that  have  become  widespread 
in  the  U.S.  ocean  trades  during  recent  years. 
This  particular  campaign  Is  of  recent  origin, 
having  been  instituted  shortly  after  my  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman,  and  one  for  which 
prior  budgetary  provision  had  never  been 
made.  My  appeal  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  the  additional  23  permanent 
positions  was  also  denied. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  65  additional 
positions  initially  requested  in  our  Fiscal 
Year  1978  budget  estimates  represent  the 
minimal  number  of  positions  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  and  timely  administration 
of  all  Commission  activities.  I  also  believe 
that  these  26  additional  positions  requested 
in  my  appeal  letter  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  our  enforcement  pro- 
gram reflect  this  Agency's  highest  priority  if 
we  are  to  ensure  stability  in  the  liner  trades 
of  the  United  States. 

To  date,  the  Commission  has  been  obliged 
to  pursue  the  campaign  to  end  rebating  and 
other  malpractices  within  the  shipping  in- 
dustry with  the  present  staffing  available. 
This  has  meant  transfer  of  positions  to  this 
enforcement  program  which,  because  of  the 
very   small   professional   staff  on   our  rolls, 


creates  serious  staffing  deficiencies  In  other 
vital  program  areas. 

The  volume  of  cases  now  before  the  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  is  enormous  and,  without 
additional  staffing,  the  statute  of  limitations 
will  run  out  on  many  of  the  violations  before 
they  can  be  investigated. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  enforcement  ac- 
tion that  the  staff  has  been  processing  Is 
the  Commission's  recent  settlement  with 
Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  In  the  amount  of 
$4,000,000,  for  violations  under  Sections  16 
and  18  of  the  Shipping  Act  during  the  period 
from  August  30,  1972,  through  AprU  1.  1976. 
This  represented  the  largest  civil  penalty  set- 
tlement In  the  history  of  a  transportation 
regulatory  agency. 

I  have  personally  reviewed  the  need  for 
each  of  the  26  additional  positions  re- 
quested In  the  proposed  revisions  to  the 
1978  budget.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  this  request  are  compelling  in  nature 
and  of  such  significant  importance  as  to 
warrant  approval.  It  Is  generally  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Commission  to  obtain  evidence 
to  document  statutory  violations  by  foreign 
flag  carriers,  since  their  records  are  practical- 
ly always  located  overseas,  and  frequently 
protected  from  the  Commission's  direct  reach 
by  foreign  secrecy  laws.  Although  this  makes 
the  development  of  evidence  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  time-consuming,  the  leads  must 
be  pursued.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Com- 
mission's enXorcement  program  be  even- 
handed,  since  it  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  deal  more  severely  with  U.S.  fiag 
carriers  and  shippers  than  with  their  foreign 
competitors. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  this  request  can 
be  Justified  on  a  cost  effectiveness  basis.  With 
greater  emphasis  on  our  enforcement  pro- 
gram In  Fiscal  Years  1977  and  1978,  the  Com- 
mission can  expect  that  sums  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  additional  fines  or 
penalties  imposed  on  other  violators  of  the 
shipping  statutes  will  amount  to  several 
millions  of  dollars;  far  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  the  additional  positions  needed  to  imple- 
ment fully  this  program. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Commis- 
sion obtain  relief  from  Its  limited  staffing  If 
It  Is  to  properly  administer  and  carry  out, 
aggressively  and  effectively,  its  Congression- 
ally-mandated  responsibilities  under  the 
shipping  statutes. 

The  enclosed  table  summarizes  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  and 
1978.  and  Congressional  action  taken  to  date 
for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
Sincerely, 

Karl  E.  Bakke, 

Chairman. 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

APPROPRIATION  SUMMARY  (FISCAL  YEARS  1977-78) 

lln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1977 


Fiscal  year  1978 


Supplemental 
Positions      Amount    Positions      Amount    Positions       Amount 


FMC  request  to  OMB 

Reductions  by  OMB. 

Increase  for  civilian  pay 
raise  (Executive  Order 
No.  11883,  effective 
Octobe'  1975) 

Increase  for  civilian  pay 
raise  (Executive  Order 
No.  11941,  effective 
October  1976) 


380   (9, 026 
-61   -1,306 


319 


26 
-26 


$290 
-290 


384 
-65 


$9,  580 
-1,031 


'352 


'  Increase  for  civilian  pay  raise  eflective  in  October  1976  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11941. 


Fiscal  year  1977 


Fiscal  year  1978 


Supplemental 


Positions      Amount    Positions      Amount    Positions       Amount 


Recommended     to 
the  Congress  by 

the  President 319 

Action  by  the  Congress. 

Appropriation 319 

Supplemental  for  civilian 
pay  increases 

Appropriation 
(adjusted) 319 


$8,309  319         $8,901 

-9 

8,300 

»340  

8,640  


2  Request  for  supplemental  appropriation  of  $340,000  to  cover  civilian  pay  increases  effective 
October  1976  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11941  pending  action  by  the  Congress. 
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Federal  Power  Co 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jan-^ary 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   01 
counting  and   Managemt  nt 
on  Government  Operatio  is 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This 
request  of  January  21,  1977 


MISSION, 

31.  1977. 

Reports,   Ac- 
Committee 
U.S.  Senate, 

responds  to  your 
or  Information 


I.  Water  resources  analysis 

II.  Hydroelectric  praiect  licensing 

III.  Electric  utility  regulation 

IV.  Gas  certificate  regulation 

V.  Gas  rate  regulation 

VI.  Industry  systems  analysis 

VII.  Compliance  and  legal  support 

VIII.  Administration' 


Total. 
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concerning  any  differences  between  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  own  estimates  and 
requests  and  those  Included  In  the  budget 
document  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  January  17,  1977. 

The  Commission  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  a  FY  1978  budget 
request  of  849,778,000  and  1,554  positions.  The 


President's  budget  provides  for   $42,785,000 
and  1,458  positions. 

Enclosed  Is  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
by  Program  Activity,  as  well  as  by  Object 
Classification. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Dunham. 

Chairman. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

REDUCTION  BY  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

IDolldrs  in  thousands! 


(1) 

1978  to  OMB 


Positions 


Amount       Positions 


(2)  (3)                         (4) 

1978  to  OMB 

adjusted  lor 

administration  1978  OMB  mark 

October  1975 

Amount  Positions         Amount       pay  raise 


(5) 

President's 
budget  1978 


(6) 

Net  changes 


(2  less 


iges 
5) 


Positions         Amount       Positions 


Amount 


59 
162 

80 
190 
155 
394 
359 
155 


$1, 578 
4,135 
1,881 
5,279 
4,152 
17, 177 
10, 964 
4,612 


65 
180 

89 
211 
172 
438 
399 


$1.  795 

4.731 
2,138 
5,915 
4,707 
18,  277 
12,214 


65 
176 

83 
183 
176 
395 
381 


11,673 
4,202 
2.027 
5.114 
4,635 
12,906 
10, 568 


$82 

202 
88 
232 
213 
377 
466 


65 
176 

82 
183 
176 
395 
381 


Jl,  755 

4,404 
2,115 
5,346 
4,848 
13,  283 
11,034 


-4 

-7 

-28 

+4 

-43 

-18 


-$40 

-327 

-23 

-570 

+  141 

-4,  994 

-1, 180 


1,554 


49,  778 


1,554 


49. 778 


1,458 


41,125 


1,660 


1,458 


42,  785 


-96 


-6,993 


I  Administration  positions  and  funds  distributed  to  remaining  programs  in  President's  budget. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

REDUCTKfl    BY  OFFICE   OF   MANAGEMENT   AND    BUDGET, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1978 

|In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Obj  !Ct  class 


1978  to       1978(0 
OMB    Congress 


Difference 

(+)or 

(-) 


11. 1  Pernlanent 
11.3  Posi 

It 


positions 

ons      other      than 

rmanent 

11. 5  OlheJ     personnel    com- 

pe  isation 

11. 8  Spec  al  personal  services 


pa  iments. 


29. 244 

270 

150 

25 


29,086 
80 
150 
25 


-158 
-190 


'otal  personnel  com- 
pensation  

nel  benefits. 

and  transportation 

persons 

Tran  portation  of  things., 
communications, 

utilities.     .  

ng  and  reproduction. 

services 

les  and  materials... 
ment 


12.1  Pe 

21.  0  Travel 

of 
22.0 

23.0  Rent 
a 
24.0  Prin 
25. 0  Othe 
26.0  SupF 
31.0  Equi 


an  I 


29.  689 
2,743 

1,316 
55 

5,937 
505 

5,882 
947 

2,704 


29,  341 
2,732 

1,150 
46 

4,215 
552 

3,748 
751 
250 


-348 
-11 

-166 
-9 

-1,722 

+47 

-2.134 

-196 

-2,454 


To  al  obligations 49.778     '42,785       -6,993 


I  Inclu 
pensation. 
jn  1978  to 


dis 


<  pay  increase  of  $1,519,000  for  personnel  com- 
and  $141,000  for  personnel  benefits;  not  included 
1MB. 


Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  8,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalp, 

Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Budgeting, 
Management  and  Expenditures,  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse  to   your  January   21,    1977   Inquiry. 
Speclflcally,   you   requested   that   the   Com- 
mission  Inform   you   of  any   difference   be- 
tween the  Commission's  fiscal   1978  budget 
request   to  the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  and  President  Ford's  budget  as  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

To  that  end,  I  am  enclosing  two  tables 
that  show  the  Commission's  fiscal  1977  ap- 
propriation, the  request  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  fiscal  1978,  and 
President  Ford's  budget  for  1978,  by  mis- 
sion and  by  object  classification. 
Sincerely, 

Calvin  J.  Collier, 

Chairman. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

ANALYSIS  OF  RESOURCES  BY  MISSION 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


F  seal  1977 
ap  iropriation 


Fiscal  1978 

Commission 

request 


Fiscal  1978 
President's  budget 


Mission 


Wor  - 
yea  s 


Amount 


Work- 
years 


Amount 


Maintaining  competition 6^     $22,975         719     $26,906 

Consumer  protection 6t        19,966         737        25,810 

Economic  activities If)         3,859         157         4,531 


Work- 
years 

643 

674 
140 


Amount 


$24. 168 

22. 990 

4.071 


Fiscal  1977 
appropriation 


Fiscal  1978 

Commission 

request 


Fiscal  1978 
President's  budget 


Mission 


Work- 
years 


Amount 


Work- 
years 


Amount 


Work- 
years 


Amount 


Executive    direction    and    policy 

planning 

Administration  and  management 

Total 


104 
151 


$3,109 
4,771 


I  100 
151 


$3. 366 
5,101 


'104 
151 


$3,375 
4.939 


1,712        54,680      1.864       65.714      1,712         59.543 


'  Subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
number  of  workyears  required  to  administ 
ber  ol  planned  workyears  for  the  executi 
from  100  to  104. 


budget  request  to  OMB,  the  Commission  reassessed  the 

r  the  Freedom  ol  Information  Act;  therefore,  the  num- 

direction  and  policy  planning  mission  was  increased 


Note:  Figures  Include  the  costs  associated  with  the  October  1976  pay  raise. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  1978  BUDGET  ANALYSIS  BY  OBJECT  CUSSIFICATION 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Object  classification 


Fiscal 
1977 
ap- 
propria- 
tion 


Fiscal 
1978 
Commis- 
sion 
request 


Fiscal 

1978 
Presi- 
dent's 
budget 


460 

S6 

34 

500 

270 

935 

4,100 

440 

560 

9,109 


Salaries 34,555  40,671          36,198 

Benefits 3,184  3,791          3,337 

Travel 1,820  2,192          1,981 

Transportation  of  things 91  90               60 

Rents  and  communication 6,010  6,952          6,835 

Telephone— GSA 460  460 

Telephone — commercial...  75  96 

Teletype  and  telegraph 35  34 

Postage 500  500 

Rents— ADP 2/5  270 

Rents— office  equipment...  935  1.052 

Rents— office  space 3.340  4,100 

Federal  tie-line 390  540 

Printing 619  650 

Other  services 7,363  9,745 

Building  alterations 227  180 

Equipment  repairs 85  80 

Steno  reporting 651  807 

Tuition  and  framing 125  178 

Program  contracts 5,775  7,500 

Public  rulemaking  partici- 
pation   500  1,000 

Supplies  and  materials 850  987              850 

General    office,    lab    and 

printing  supplies 550  673              550 

Library  materials 300  314              300 

Equipment 188  756              513 

Furniture 50  320              205 

Equipment— office 138  348              220 

Other— lab 88  88 

Total 54,680  65, 7T4         597543 


180 

80 

784 

125 

7,540 

500 


Note:  These  figures  Include  the  cost  of  the  October  1976  pay 
raise. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  January  31,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
counting, and  Management,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Metcalf:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  21,  1977,  requesting 
dlflferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  own  budget  estimates 
and  those  recently  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  President,  I  am  enclosing  schedules  com- 
paring the  two  estimates. 

I  am  interested  In  your  statement  that 
legislation  Is  likely  to  be  proposed  which 
will  allow  for  simultaneous  transmission  of 
regulatory  agencies'  budget  estimates  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
and  to  Congress.  As  you  may  be  aware,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Revitallza- 
tlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  al- 
ready   been    given    the    right    to    transmit 


simultaneously  its  budget  to  OMB  and  Con- 
gress. 

The  recommendations  prepared  by  OMB 
and  currently  included  In  the  "President's 
Budget"  represent  substantial  reductions 
from  what  we  estimate  as  the  minimum  re- 
sources necessary  for  meeting  our  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  and  mandates.  OMB 
has  recommended  a  total  budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1978  of  $61,566,000  for  2,193  positions 
compared  to  the  Commission's  estimate  of 
$67,504,000  for  2,508  positions.  The  OMB 
recommendation  does  not  provide  the  re- 
sources needed  to  eliminate  "regulatory 
lag"  nor  does  it  provide  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  our  consumer  protection 
program  activities.  I  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide you  with  similar  comparisons  with  the 
new  Administration's  budget  estimates  as 
soon  as  that  information  becomes  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Stafford, 

Chairman. 

COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1978  BUDGET  ESTIMATES- 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  VERSUS  OMB 
ESTIMATES 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 
lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


ICC 


OMB 


Direct  programs; 

1.  Formal  proceedings 29,  495 

2.  Compliance    and    en- 

forcement  20.991 

3.  Financial  oversight 7,590 

4.  Tariff  examinaton 4,914 

5.  Planning  rail  services...  1,477 

6.  Permanent  planning 797 

7.  Rail  public  counsel 2,033 

8.  Deoreciation  and  funds 

flow  analysis 207 

Total  obligalions 67  504 

Estimated  outlays 68,  504 

Permanent  positions 2.508 


27,  572 

19,  150 

7,C89 

4,  8';2 

1,282 

714 

700 

207 


CI,  566 

60,566 

2,193 


OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 44,010 

Positions  other  than  perma- 
nent  204 

Otner  personnel  compensa- 
tion  422 

Total  personnel  compen- 
sation.    

Personnel  benefits 

Travel-.       _ 

Transpor'.dtfon  of  things 

Rent,     communications,     and 
utilities 
Standard      level      users 

charge 

Other    rent,    communica- 
tions, and  utilities 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services  .     

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment .. 

Total  obligations 67,  504 


40,  803 

1,101 

209 


44, 635 

4,151 

2,4fal 

67 


4,259 

2,898 
442 

7,203 
694 
694 


42, 113 

3,946 

1,847 

50 


3,979 

2,721 

389 

5,234 

faSO 
637 


61,  566 


SEcuRrriEs  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  1,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Ac- 
counting, and  Management,  Commitee 
on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Metcalf:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  21,  1977,  I  am  en- 
closing a  tabular  statement  reflecting  the 
variances  between  the  Commission's  budget 
submission  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  budget  estimate  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  which  reflects  the 
Presidential  allowances.  Basically,  the  reduc- 
tions shown  on  this  listing  can  be  summar- 
ized into  two  areas,  the  first  of  which  re- 
flects a  reduction  in  the  average  amount  of 
time  a  position  can  be  funded  (greater  lapse) . 
The  second  group  of  reductions  Is  mainly  In 
the  area  of  other  expenses  and  relates  pri- 
marily to  the  modernization  program  pres- 
ently underway  in  the  Commission.  In  retro- 
spect, even  with  these  reductions  In  our 
original  request,  sufficient  funding  is  avail- 
able for  continuing  the  projects  as  presently 
contemplated.  This  determination  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  recently  completed  Flve-"year 
Plan  for  automation  and  a  review  of  the 
planned  cycle  of  accomplishments  within 
this  area. 

As  we  have  indicated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions in  prior  communications-  to  various 
Congressional  leaders,  reasonable  men  could 
think  that  these  budget  requests  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission.  To  some  degree,  we  must  admit 
that  this  budget  represents  a  modest  request 
and  will  necessitate  a  stringent  plan  of  ac- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  staff  to  fulflll  these 
responsibilities.  Further  complicating  our 
abilities  to  carry  out  these  functions  are  the 
additional  burdens  placed  on  us  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 
1975. 

It  Is  because  of  these  ever-changing  and 
increasing  responslt;ilitles  that  the  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  effective  pro- 
gram management  must  be  centered  around 
an  Improved  automated  Information  sys- 
tem. It  is  our  plan  to  proceed  with  this  effort 
In  the  hopes  that  we  can  reduce  the  time- 
consuming  paperworlc  process  and  in  addi- 
tion provide  a  better  management  tool  for 
determining  the  most  effective  use  of  staff 
personnel.  Hopefully  these  Improvements 
will  allow  the  Commission  to  effectively  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  with  the  present 
staffing  levels. 

In  conclusion,  we  would,  of  course,  not 
hesitate  to  submit  a  supplemental  budget 
request  if  at  any  time  we  were  not  able  to 
meet  our  enforcement  01  other  program  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  present  staff  allow- 
ance. If  President  Carter's  budget  estimates 
to  Congress  reflect  changes  In  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  presently  In  Congress,  we  will 
then  Inform  you  of  the  changes. 
Sincerely, 

Roderick  M.  Hills, 

Chairman. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 
COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1978  BUDGET  REQUESTS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  AND  TO  CONGRESS 


"^ 

Requested  of  OMB 

Man- 
years             Amount 

Requested  of  Congress 

Man- 
years           Amount 

Variance 

Item 

Requested  of  OMB 

Man- 
years            Amount 

Requested  of  Congress 

Man- 
years           Amount 

Variance 

Item 

Man- 
years            Amount 

Man- 
years 

Amount 

Permanent  positions 

Temporary  positions 

Overtime... 

2,069 
15 

'  $42,  295,  650 
168,  500 
151.300 

2,001 
11 

$40,714,100 
163.  000 
151.  300  . 

(68)  ($1,571,550) 
(4)           (5, 500) 

Communications  and 

rentals 

Printing 

Other  services 

Supplies.. 

Equipment 

Subtotal,  other 
expenses 

Total  request 

$6, 990,  250 

269.  700 

4,017.100 

865.  750 

487. 800 

18.774.550 

$6,491,700  . 

252.200  . 

2.405.650  . 

802.000  . 

537,300  . 

17,261,600  . 

($498. 550) 

(17,500) 

Subtotal,  salary 
estimate 

2.084 

42,615,450 

2,012 

41. 028. 400 

(72)    (1,587.050) 

(611.450) 

(63.750) 

49.500 

Personnel  benefits.  ... 

24. 118. 100 

66,  200 

1, 919,  700 

39, 950 

3,893.200  . 

66,  000  . 

1,773,600  . 

39, 950  . 

(224.900) 

-- (200) 

(146,100) 

Accident  compensation.. 
Travel 

(1. 512. 950) 

Transportation  of 
things 

2,084 

61.390.000 

2,012 

58,290,000 

(72) 

(3,100,000) 

'  For  comparability  purposes,  the  sum  of  $2,181,000  has  been  added  for  the  cost  ol  the  pay  In-        2  For  comparability  purposes,  the  sum  of  $209,000  has  been  added  for  the  increased  costs  a$- 
crease  effective  Oct.  10,  1976.  sxiated  with  the  pay  increase  effective  Oct.  10, 1976. 


7320 


U.S. 


COJ  IMISSION, 


01; 


Ntjclear  Regttiatoby 

Washington,  DC.  February  3,  1977. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalt, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee 
counting,  and  Managem 
on  Government  Operatic 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In 
letter  of  January  21,  1977 


Reports,   Ac- 

'nt,  Committee 

■.  V.S.  Senate, 


r(  sponse 


ycu 


BUDGET  HISTORY  (THOUSANDS) 

Nuclear  material  safety  and  safeguards: 

Fuels  and  materials 

Safeguards 

Other 


Sulrtotal 

Nuclear  regulatory  research: 

Reactor  safety  research 

Nonreactor  confirmatory  research. 
Safeguards  research 


Subtotal 

Program  technical  support 

Program  airection  and  administration. 

Total  program  support 

Administrative  support 

Travel 

Equipment ..J' 

Construction '".'.'.. 

Refunds  to  licensees .." 


Total  obligations,  direct  program. .. 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES,  PERWANENT 
POSITIONS 

Nuclear  reactor  regulation 

Standards  development I.I 

Inspection  and  enforcement I.I 

Nuclear  material  safety  and  safeguards. . . 
Nuclear  regulatory  research 


<  This  total  does  not  irKlude  J200.000  tha 
priation  for  financing  intervenors'  participa 

Chapter    11 — Transmittal   of 
Legislative 


PROPOS  ILS 
BUDGETING    PROPOSALS 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  ' 
mandated  that  the  budgets  or  any  Federal 
"department  or  establishment"  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Budget  Bur;au  (now  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget).  The  few 
■Independent  regulatory  agercles  then  In 
existence  questioned  their  In  :luslon  under 
the  Act.  But  the  1933  Reorganization  Act  re- 
moved any  doubt  the  comml.sslons  might 
have  had  by  amending  the  B»  dget  and  Ac- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Fiscal  year 


Agency 
request 


OMB 

request 


Civil  Aeronautics 
Board- 

1973_. 

1974 

1975 

XVK.  

1977 

Consumer 
Product  Safety 
Commission: 

1973 

1974 

1975 


15. 356 
16, 252 
17. 419 
20,438 
21, 556 


14, 123 
14,  767 
17.283 
19,400 
21.  654 


1976. 
W77. 


30.900 
42,  819 

49,237 
54,870 


30.900 
42,819 
42,  819 
36.595 
37, 000 
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to  your 
will  find  en- 


closed a  table  which  shows  the  difference 
between  the  Commission's  budget  requests 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  September  and  the  budget  requests 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

We  are  currently  working  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  for  budget 
amendment  consideration.  We  will,  as  you 
requested,  provide  the  subcommittee  with  a 

U.S.  NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION-FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


comparison  of  the  Commission's  budget  re- 
quests and  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Commission  no  later  than  two 
weeks  after  President  Carter's  budget  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Marcus  A.  Bowden, 

Chairman. 


Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year  1978 


1976 
actual 


1977 
estimates 


Estimates 
to  OMB 


Estimates 
to  Congress 


Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year  1978 


1976 
actual 


1977 
estimates 


Estimates 
to  OMB 


Estimates 
to  Congress 


J2. 884 

937 

1,739 


$5,110 

3.627 

137 


J6.297 

5.078 

145 


{6, 082 

4.744 

145 


5,560 


8.874 


11.520 


74,496 

6,910 
2,831 


86, 454 

12,468 

9.113 


112.405 
15.675 
10. 935 


10. 971 


106, 200 
15.675 
10. 935 


84.237 
1.574 
3.423 

111.669 

11.605 
3.708 
5.381 
4,874 
2.000  . 


108. 035 
1,800 
4,840 


139,  015 

910 

10, 285 


132,810 

892 

10, 250 


148.579 

17,549 
4.855 
8,847 


186,665 

17.980 

5,505 

10,280 


178, 956 

17.580 

5,370 

9,744 


199. 299   '  256, 400    303, 500 


597 
132 
507 
192 
118 


613 
153 
592 
264 
135 


642 
153 
691 
301 
162 


2S2, 150 


618 
153 
666 
284 
150 


2,800 


2,695 


2.800 

76.200 

6,870 


3,330 

600 
10,645 


2.G95 
73.800 
6.700 


3.330 

600 

10, 377 


Program  technical  support $216  $224              $247               $241 

Program  direction  and  administration 527  548               604  '             583 

Total 2.289  2^15 

BUDGET  HISTORY  (in  thousands) 

Full-time  permanent  staff 2,289  2  529 

Personnel  compensation 54,988  70'250 

Personnel  benefits 5,074  $l320 

Program  support: 

Nuclear  reactor  regulation: 

Operating  reactors 360  1885 

Safeguards 0  500 

Licensing  reviews  and  support...  9,543  12,005 

Subtotal 9.903  14, 410 

Standards  development: 

Site  standard 1.066  2  048            1752 

Safeguards 1,050  1,555            l',500 

ruelcycle 607  532               860 

Nuclear  powerplants 957  1.046            1210 

Other 680  482              '688 

Subtotal 4.360  5.663            6,010 

Inspection  and  enforcement: 

Environmental 841  965 

Safeguards 1.260  1  020 

Other 511  2,972 

Subtotal 2.612  4.957            4.350              3.979 


14. 575 


14. 307 


1.597 
1,500 

860 
1,102 

688 

5,7<7 


1,395 
1.065 
1,890 


1.395 
1.065 
1.519 


the  Commission  requested  as  a  supplemental  appro- 
ion  solely  in  special  hearings  concerning  the  generic 


environmental  statement  on  the  use  of  mixed  oxide  fuel  in  lieht  water  cooled  reactors    Thin 
request  was  disapproved  by  the  administration  on  Jan.  14.  1977. 


Budget    and 


counting  Act  to  Include  "any  Independent 
regulatory  commission  or  board."  =  Sub- 
sequently, the  Independent  regulatory  com- 
missions were  treated  as  If  they  were  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  for  budget  and  related 
purposes.  The  agencies  present  their  budgets 
to  OMB,  which  usually  prunes  them  before 
the  President  transmits  the  requests  to  Con- 
gress In  his  budget.  Congress  does  not  see 
the  original  request  of  the  agency,  but  only 
the  amended  and  usually  reduced  OMB  ver- 
sion. Congress  often  reduces  further  the 
agencies'  budget  requests  In  the  Presidents 
budget,  thus,  allocating  to  the  agencies  slg- 

TABLEll-1 


nlficantly  less  than  originally  requested.  This 
may  leave  the  regulatory  commissions  with- 
out the  resources  necessary  to  effectively 
regulate  the  Industries  a.sslgned  to  them. 

As  Table  11-1  Indicates,  Congress  some- 
times appropriates  more  than  the  OMB  re- 
quests but  less  than  the  agencies'  original 
budget.  OMB  consistently  reduces  agency 
budget  requests.  Congress  can  Justly  assume 
that  the  President's  budget  has  reduced  the 
original  requests  of  the  agencies  without 
even  seeing  the  agency  request  to  OMB.  Ap- 
parently, the  appropriations  committees  have 
worked  upon  this  assumption,  though  at 
times  they  appropriated  a  sum  Identical  to 
OMB's  request  or  even  reduced  that  request. 


Percent 

agency 

request 

reduced 

(  ncreased 

receded  - 

by-1-) 


if  p. 


Appropriations  Committee 
House      Senate      Enacted 


Percent 

OMB 

request 

reduced 

(increased 

it  preceded 

by+) 


8.03 
9.  13734 

.  78076 
5.08 
.45 


14,  123 

14,  767 
17,150 
18,  995 
21,  450 


14,  123 

14,  767 
17, 150 
18,  995 
21,450 


14,  173 
14,  767 
17,150 
19,  295 
21.450 


+0.35 


.77 
.54 
.94 


5.68 
.57 


12, 


30,900 
36,219 
37.  454 
42,  790 
41.100 


30,900 
42,  569 
37,  454 
40,849 
37.  000 


30,900  . 
1 128, 269| 
37.  454 
41,  820 
39,000 


10.63 

12.53 

+  14.28 

+5.41 


Fiscal  year 


Agency 
request 


OMB 

reriuest 


Percent 

ageacy 

request 

reduced 

(increased 

if  preceded  - 

by+) 


Appropriations  Committee 
House     Senate      Enacted 


Percent 

OMB 

request 

reduced 

(increased 

if  preceded 

by+) 


Environmental 

Protection 

Agency: 

1973 452,000 

1974 435,000 

1975 594,500 

1976 888,400 

1977... 919,020 

Federal  Com- 
munications 
(^mmission: 

1973 38,046 

1974 43,840 

1975 48,260 


453. 014 
494,  000 
677,  200 
677.  200 
54,000 
742,  800 
817, 192 


34, 173 
36.  860 
46,847 


+0.22 
+  13.56 
+13.91 


16.39 
21.85 


10.18 

15.92 

2.93 


401,014 

532, 700 

644,  250 

.  642. 120 

.  54,000 

768,  520 

1,000.705 


495,  514 
572, 700 
723,  550 
642, 125 
54,  000 
766, 520 
968,  405 


471,014 
546,  700 
|672,  2501 
672, 125 
54,  000  . 
771, 520 
973, 405 


34. 173   34. 173   34, 173  . 
39.  £60   39,  860   39,  860 
46, 900  46, 900   46, 900 


+3  97 

+10. 67 

.73 

5.18 

'"+3.87 
+35.54 


+8.14 
+.1J 
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Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

agency 

OMB 

agency 

OMB 

request 

request 

request 

request 

reduced 

reduced 

reduced 

reduced 

(increased 

Appropr 

iations  Committee 

(increased 

(increased 

Appropriations  Committee 

(increased 

Agency 

OMB 

if  preceded 



f  preceded 

Agency 

OMB 

if  preceded 



f  preceded 

Fiscal  year 

request 

request 

by+) 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 

by+) 

Fiscal  year 

request 

request 

by+) 

House 

Senate 

Enacted 

by+) 

1976 

51, 885 

49. 820 

3.98 

49. 500 

49,  500 

49. 500 

.64 

National 

1977 

58, 334 

51,448 

11.80 

51. 448 

57,  945 

54, 696 

+6.31 

Highway 
Traffic  Safety 
Administra- 

Federal Energy 
Administration: 

1973 

tion  (104): 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

63.805 
64. 090 
95.962 
78.775 

48. 268 
56.882 
84.  500 
72. 150 

24.35 

11.25 

11.94 

8.41 

43.000 
44.632 
71,350 
66. 850 

45,673 
49,  757 
80,040 
67,440 

44,185 
44,757 
73.  445 
66.  850 

1974                                             

8.46 

1975                                             _           ...     - 

21.32 

1976 

NA 
351,  300 

112,435 
193, 157 

.    98,388 
145,  298 

158.  245 
185.  220 

149,  992 

150,  385 

+33.  40 
22.14 

13.08 

1977 

45.02 

7.35 

Federal  Maritime 

1977 

98,660 

73,980 

25.02 

68. 000 

74.826 

72, 326 

2.24 

(^mmission: 

National  Labor 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

1977 

5,800 
6,871 
7,560 
7,560 
8,276 
9  026 

5.679 
6,040 
7,382 
7.382 
7.915 
8,309 

5  09 

5  679 

5.679 

5,679  . 

Relations 

12.09 
2.35 
2.35 
4.35 
7.94 

6,000 
7.300 
7,300 
7.840 
8,300 

6.000 
7.300 
7,300 
7,840 
8,300 

6,000 
7,300 
7,300 
7  840 

6.61 
1  1 

Board: 
1973 

49,043 

50. 456 

+2.88 

SO.  456 

50. 456 

(SO,  456 1. 

1  11 

50  456 

50  456 

50. 456 

95 

1974 

55. 081 

55. 050 

.06 

55. 050 

55,055 

55.050  . 

8,300 

.11 

1975.. 

62. 378 

61.400 

1.57 

60, 980 

60.980 

60,  980 

.68 

1976 

68.493 

68. 499 

+.01 

67. 461 

68,071 

67.  766 

1.07 

1977 

78,579 

78, 204 

.48 

77, 776 

78,204 

77, 776 

.55 

1973 

27, 529 

23.  890 

13.22 

23,  500 

23. 500 

23,  500 

1.63 

National 

1974 

27,812 

27. 163 

2.33 

27.  700 

27.  700 

27,  000 

.60 

Transportation 

1975 

36,310 

32.  393 

10.79 

32, 100 

32. 100 

32, 100 

.90 

Safetv  Board: 
1973 

1976 

1977 

47.  240 

48,  124 

35,910 
41,  582 

23.98 
13.59 

35,610 
41,  582 

35,  610 
41,  582 

35.610 
41.  584  . 

84 

10  480 

7.785 

25.72 

7.700 

8.285 

7.785 

1974. 

10.800 

8,000 

25.93 

7.975 

7.975 

7.975 

.31 

1975 

10,225 

9,536 

6.74 

9.450 

9.450 

9,450 

.90 

1976 

11,950 

10, 175 

14.85 

11.110 

11,950 

11,260 

+10.66 

1973 

30. 428 

28.354 

6.82 

30,  474 

30, 474 

30. 474 

+7.48 

1977 

16, 500 

12,000 

27.27 

13.800 

13,800 

13,800 

+  15.00 

1974 

37, 080 

30. 090 

18.85 

29. 600 

32, 090 

30.600 

+1.€9 

Nuclear 

1975 

39. 835 

38. 104 
38,  379 

4.35 
3.66 

37. 034 
37.  898 

38,  848 
37,898 

1  138.  0431 
37. 898 

.16 
1.25 

Regulatory 
Commission: 

1976 

1977 .. 

Food  and  Drug 
Administra- 
tion* 

50,  966 
57, 837 

4b,  649 
53,073 

10.43 
8.24 

45,927 
52.700 

45, 927 
52. 700 

45.927 
52. 700 

.61 

7(1 

1973 

1974 



1975 

1976 

"'219935"' 

'2i9,'935' 

'im'm' 

'2i5.'423" 

"'2151423' 

2l05 

1977 

333,306 

249. 430 

25.16 

244,430 

244.430 

244, 430 

2.00 

1973... 

157.200 

(153,423) 

2.40 

(159.623) 

159.623 

159,623 

+4.04 

Occupational 

1974 

237.  200 

166.  140 

29.96 

166, 140 

168,  590 

168,  590 

+  1.47 

Safety  and 

1975 

208, 600 

200,  056 
200  056 

4.10 
4.10 

199,  206 
196,356 

199. 206 
196, 356 

1199.2061 
196. 356 

.42 
1.85 

Health  Admin- 
istration: 

1976 

228. 700 

203,  460 

11.04 

202,805 

202,805 

202, 805 

.32 

1973.. 

67, 500 

69.  207 

+2.53 

69,  207 

80,000 

'172.2071 

+4.33 

1977 

256. 600 

242,618 

5.45 

239,  796 

255  530 

245  102 

+1.02 

69,207 

69,  207 

72.  207 

1974 

79. 124 

69,  836 

10.61 

69.318 

73. 400 

70.408 

+.82 

Commerce 
Commission: 
1973 

1975 

120. 604 

102,  500 

15.01 

100.816 

1C5.  206 

102.006 

.48 

1976 

156.494 

116,025 

25.86 

108.221 

118,221 

116,221 

+.17 

37, 485 

31,660 

15.54 

33, 120 

33. 120 

33.120 

+4.61 

1977 

127,970 

130, 820 

+2.23 

129,  833 

134.  333 

130,  333 

.37 

1974    .  .  .. 

46,315 

35.  000 

24.43 

34.750 

34,  750 

34,  750 

.71 

Securities  and 

1975 

44.365 

■43,  300 

2.40 

43, 000 

43, 000 

43,  000 

.6-J 

Exchange 

1976 

5?  135 

49,  970 

4.15 

49, 130 

69, 630 

49. 330 

1.28 

Commission: 

1977 

58.967 

55, 976 

5.07 

56, 400 

5/,  036 

57,  036 

+  1.89 

1973 

1974 

32, 330 
34.027 

29.761 
31,210 

7.95 
8.28 

29,761 
34, 027 

29. 761 
34,  027 

29, 761 
34,027 

+9I63 

1975 

45. 349 

42. 131 

7.10 

43,077 

43.077 

43, 077 

+2.25 

1976 

51.577 

47, 187 

8.51 

46. 885 

48.885 

47,885 

+  1.48 

1977 

54. 822 

53, 098 

3.14 

53. 000 

53. 000 

53.000 

.18 

I  Vetoed. 

Senator  Metcalf  Introduced  In  1975  (94th 
Cong..  1st  sess.)  S.  363,  a  bill  providing  that 
seven  Independent  regulatory  commissions 
transmit  their  budget  estimates  and  requests 
to  the  Congress  and  executive  branch  con- 
currently.' S.  363,  which  did  not  become  law, 
made  It  clear  that  the  requests  must  be  the 
Independent  views  of  the  appropriate  agency 
and  cannot  be  changed  at  the  direction  of 
any  government  agency,  though  consulta- 
tions with  other  agencies  is  not  prohibited. 
The  bill  also  would  have  required  that  the 
President's  budget  set  forth  the  original 
budget  estimates  or  requests  transmitted  to 
OMB  by  all  of  the  commissions.  Thus,  the 
President  may  alter  the  original  budget  re- 
quests of  the  commissions  as  long  as  he  In- 
cludes their  original,  unaltered  requests 
within  the  budget  document.  This  procedure 
allows  Congress  to  conveniently  weigh  both 
the  commissions'  view  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  perform  Its  duties  and  the  overall 
recommendations  of  the  President. 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  ar- 
gues that  advance  submission  of  budget  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  would  "hinder  the 
President's  responsibility  to  submit  a  unified. 


Source:  Congressional  Research  Service,  Oct  28,  1976. 
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comprehensive  budget  to  Congress." '  The 
Executive  office  noted  that. 

The  present  process  by  which  the  budget 
submission  is  put  together  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  maximum  practicable  objective 
analysis  of  the  government's  fiscal  needs  to 
accomplish  overall  national  objectives.  This 
practice  entails  the  submission  to  OMB  of 
each  agency's  budget,  as  perceived  from  its 
narrow  point  of  view.  Since  the  budgets  and 
programs  of  other  agencies  and  programs  of 
the  government  closely  relate  to  those  of  the 
regulatory  agencies.  It  Is  OMB's  responsibil- 
ity to  coordinate  those  activities  which  are 
supportive  of  each  other.'' 

It  was  also  argued  that  if  budget  decisions 
"are  to  reflect  the  best  objectives  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, they  must  be  made  in  an  atmosphere 
free  frrm  the  pressure  of  special  Interests 
■"vhlch  may  accompany  advance  disclosures."  " 
The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  also  said 
that  existing  OMB  policies — expressed  In 
OMB  Circular  No.  A-IO — provide  that  after 
the  President's  budget  has  been  transmitted 
to  Congress,  the  heads  of  agencies  will  pro- 
vide Information  concerning  their  budget  re- 
quests when  solicited  by  Congress  or  congres- 
sional committees." 

But  these  claims  are  unfounded.  Concur- 


rent budget  submissions  would  not  deny  the 
President  his  overall  review  of  proposed  pro- 
grams and  agencies;  he  would  still  receive  the 
agencies'  requests  and  OMB  recommenda- 
tions. Similarly  the  President's  responsibility 
to  submit  a  unified,  comprehensive  budget  to 
Congress  would  be  unaffected.  All  that  con- 
current transmittal  would  require  is  that  the 
present  process  of  providing  the  Information 
on  agency  budget  requests  be  formalized  and 
accelerated.  In  the  words  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's  Report  on  S.  3308:  •'••• 
the  1  nique  position  of  the  Independent  regu- 
latory agencies,  and  the  unique  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  which  created  them,  require 
that  there  be  no  Impediment  to  communica- 
tion between  the  agencies  and  Congress."  • 
The  Committee  believed  that  agency  indepen- 
.  dence  was  severely  limited  if  they  were  not 
free  to  transmit  their  original  budget  esti- 
mates, requests  and  Justifications  directly  to 
Coi.^ress  for  Congressional  evaluation  pur- 
suant to  the  appropriations  process.  The 
Committee  concluded,  however,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  executive  branch  would  be 
Informed  of  the  agencies'  budget  requests 
"which  It  may  wish  to  counter  through  Its 
own  legislative  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation." 
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1 BOPOSALS 


Conp^ss  has  taken  some 
ing    simultaneously     with 
budget    the    original    budget 
certain    agencleji.    The    Cons 
Safety   Act  of   1972  ''  which 
Consumer  Product  Safety 
the  Commodity  Futures  Tradin 
Act  of    1974.    both   provided 
submittal  of  agency  budgets, 
the  Congress  and  the  latter 
priate  committees  of  Congress 
the    Federal    Trade    Commlss 
amended   in   the   94th   Cougrefs 
for  the   concurrent  submittal 
budget.' 

Though  the  concurrent  budg  ^ 
provision  of  the  Consximer 
Act   (Section  27(lc)  )    has  not 
long  enough   to  asses.s  Its  mer 
worthy  that  the  Senate 
mlttee  allotted  CPSC  over  S4  mi 
its  Independent  budget  request^ 
mlttee's  allocation  paralleled 
budget  outlay  for  the  CPSC). 
concurrent  transmittal  did  no 
slve  Influence  with  the  Commit 

Even  If  the  agencies  do  not 
larger  appropriations,  though 
merit  In  requiring  concurrent 
mlttal.  Jlost  subcommittees 
obtain  the  agencies'  original 
and  Jxj.stlflcatlon.s,  but  not  all 
so.  Tho?e  .subcommittees  which 
ently  review   the  agencies'   or 
request  may  find  the  estimates 
presented  with  them.  There  Is 
this  Information  cannot  be 
Congress    In    a    systematic.    < 
Therefore,   It  Is  recommended 
rent  budget  transmittal  be 
"Independent"  regulatory 

TR.ANSMrrXAL  OF  LEGISLATIVi: 

Since   the   mld-19305 
legislative  proposals  have  been 
the  Congress  via  the  Bureau 
(OMB)    OMB  revlc-.vs  the  repoit 
latlve  recommendations  In  light 
dent's  policy  objectives.  '  OMB 
elect  various  revLsion?;.  Althoup  I 
dure  has  been   In  effect   for 
forty  years,  no  stafutory  authojlt 
this  practice. 

Tlie  problem  with  this  custom 
cress  may  then  be  deprived  of 
views  of  the  Independent  agencj) 
more,  there  Is  probably  less  Jiiv 
this  practice  than  subm^-slo 
budcets  to  OMB:  much  le-s  th 
dent's  budget  process  Is  at  stak  ; 

A.-;   with   the   budcet   proposa  I 
mittee  believes  that  Concress 
to  receive  an  unccnsored  view 
indenendent  acrencv  oercelves  t< 
legislative  action.  The  Commit 
recommends    that    Independent 
required  to  .^ubmlt  their  Iccisl 
al.s  to  Concress  at  the  same  time 
OMB  of  their  Irtea.s. 

Recommenriatlon'^ :    The 
enact  legislation  requiring 
mission  of  budcret   and  lejlsla' 
bv   the  Independent  reqrulatory 
th''  Congress  anil  OMB. 

rOOTNOTES 

Public  Law  13 — 67th  Congress 

•  Public  Law  19 — 7Gth  Congres  i 
'  Senator   Metcalf   had   Introd  jced 

bills  In  previous  Congresses.  Sei 
(93d  Cong.) .  Other  bills  In  the  gfeth 
containing    similar    provisions 
S.  2925.  and  S.  3308  (94th  Cong 

•  Reg\ilntor,-    Commission's 
Act.  S.  704.  Comjjendlxim  of  Materials 
pared   by    the   Subcommittee 
Management  and  Expenditures 
Comm.  of  Government  Operatlo 
2d  se.es..  Sept.  1974.  p.  129. 

■  ■  /d. 

'The    Justice     Department 
q-icstions  as  to  the  constitni 
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704  and  the  concurrent  budget  transmittal 
provision.  The  Department  argued  that, 

".  .  .  Congress,  In  effect.  Is  Interfering  with 
the  Executive's  Article  U.  Section  3,  right 
to  recommend  legLslatlve  programs  or  'such 
Measures  as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient' and  his  obligation  to  'take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  exectited.'  Both  of 
these  Article  II.  Section  3  executive  func- 
tions require  that  the  Chief  Executive  retain 
a  measure  of  managerial  control  over  admin- 
istrative bodies  within  the  Executive  Branch. 
Legislation  designed  to  deny  the  Executive 
the  control  he  requires  to  manage  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  and  to  coordinate  its  functions 
to  formtilate  Executive  policy,  to  seek  im- 
plementation of  an  Administration's  legl.sla- 
tlve  program,  and  to  execute  the  laws 
throu',5h  effective  supervision  of  Government 
litigation  Is  of  questionable  constitutional 
validity  under  Article  11  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers. "  Regulatory  Re- 
form— 1974.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  93d 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  Nov.  1974.  Part  1.  pp.  24-41 
(letter  to  Senator  Ervin  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Rakestraw). 

The  Justice  Department's  argument,  how- 
ever, mi?ses  the  mark.  These  are  not  agen- 
cies "within  the  Executive  branch".  The  In- 
dependent commissions  were  intended  to  be 
free  from  Executive  control,  and  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  has  respected  Congress  deter- 
mination. In  describing  such  an  Independent 
agency  the  Court  said  "...  [a]  body  .  .  .  shall 
be  independent  of  executive  authority,  ex- 
cept in  Its  selection,  and  free  to  exercise  its 
Jut'jment  without  the  leave  or  hindrance  of 
any  other  official  or  any  department  of  the 
government."  Humphrey's  Executor  v.  United 
States.  295  US.  602,  625-2S  (1935). 
-  Interim  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  Re- 
port of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
S.  3308.  94th  Cong.,  2  s?ss..  S  Rept.  No.  94- 
838.  May  13,  1978,  p.  5.  . 
"Public  Law  92-573. 

'■•  MagnuFon-Moss  Warranty — Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvement  Act.  Public  Law 
94-637. 

"  Maclntyre,  "The  Status  of  Regulatory  In- 
dependence.' 29  Fed.  Bar  J  1.  10  (Winter, 
1969). 


OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1977 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tlie  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Official  Conduct  yes- 
terday reported  unanimously  Senate 
Resolution  110.  Each  Senator  has  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  resolution  and  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee. 

Title  I  of  Senate  Resolution  110  pro- 
poses a  new  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, to  be  incorporated  in  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  Title  II  proposes 
amendments  to  Senate  Resolution  338, 
the  basic  charter  of  tlie  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  to  set  forth  procedures  for 
enforcing  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
and  other  rules,  regulations  or  laws  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. Title  III  proposes  a  number  of  stud- 
ies by  othor  committees  of  the  Senate  on 
issu3s  touched  upon  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee which  the  committee  did  not  have 
the  time  or  the  jurisdiction  to  fully 
resolve. 

The  Special  Committee  ordered  Senate 
Resolution  110  to  be  reported  on  Febru- 
ary 24.  Since  the  new  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  were  not  designated 
until  recently,  the  special  committee  was 
unable  to  benefit,  prior  to  February  24. 
from  the  advice  of  the  committee  which 
would  actually  be  responsible  for  imple- 


menting the  code.  Consequently,  the  ad 
hoc  drafting  subcommittee  of  the  special 
committse  had  several  meetings  with 
Senators  Stevenson  and  Schmitt.  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  memb3r 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  and  the  joint 
leadership,  to  discuss  the  implementation 
of  the  code  as  drafted. 

Th3  concerns  expressed  by  Senators 
Stevem-son  and  Schmitt  were  valuable, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the 
drafting  subcommittee  that  the  concerns 
can  be  accommodated  without  changing 
the  basic  scope,  character  and  objectives 
of  Senate  Resolution  110.  For  that  rea- 
son, a  resolution  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute has  been  prepared  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
drafting  subcommittee.  Senators  Thur- 
mond.    RiBICOFF,     JAVITS,     CLARK.     PACK- 

wooD,  and  myself.  When  the  Senate  takes 
up  Senate  Resolution  110,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  offer  this  substitute  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
as  original  text. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record:  First.  Senate  Resolution  110. 
as  reported  by  the  special  committee; 
second,  an  outline  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Senate  Resolution  110  as  reported 
and  the  proposed  substitute;  and  third, 
the  proposed  substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  RES  110 

Resolution   to  establish   a   Code   of   Official 
Conduct  for  the  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Senat?:  and 
for  other  purposes 
Resolved.    Tliat    this    resolution    may    be 

cited  as  the  "Official  Conduct  Amendment .s 

of  1977  ". 

TITLE   I— CODE    OF   OFFICIAL    CONDUCT 
Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

are  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  rules  XLI.  XLII. 
XLni.  and  XLIV;  and 

(2)  by  renumbering  rule  XLV  a.s  rule  XLI. 
and  by  adding  after  .stich  rule  the  follow- 
ing new  rules  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Senate   Code   of   Official   Conduct": 

"RtTLE  XLII 

"PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSL'RE 

"1.  (a)(1)  Each  Individual  who  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  ninety  days  during  a  cal- 
endar year  Is  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  Is  compensated  at 
a  rata  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year,  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Each  employee  designated  under  rule 
XLIX  to  handle  campaign  funds  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  file  a  full  and  complete 
financial  disclosure  statement  for  that  cal- 
endar year. 

"(b)  Each  Individual  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  who  during  any  calendar  year 
ceases  to  occupy  an  office  or  position  de- 
scribed In  such  paragraph  shall  file  a  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial statement  for  that  portion  of  such  year 
beginning  on  January  1  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such 
office  or  position. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  seeks  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  shall  file  In  any  year 
In  which  such  Individual  hxs^ 

"(1)  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  or 

"(2)    received    political    contributions    or 
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made  expenditures,  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  political  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office, 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Select 
Committee")  a  complete  list  of  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who 
are  required  to  file  a  report  under  this  para- 
graph and  shall  submit  at  the  close  of  each 
calendar  quarter  a  list  of  Individuals  required 
to  file  such  report  who  have  begun  or  ter- 
minated employment  with  the  Senate  or  been 
designated  pursuant  to  rule  XLIX. 

"2.  Each  Individual  shall  include  in  each 
report  for  each  calendar  year  for  which  he 
is  required  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph 
1  a  full  and  complete  statement,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Select  Committee 
shall  prescribe,  which  contains  the  following: 

■■(a)(1)  the  amount  and  the  identity  of 
each  source  of  earned  income  (exclusive  of 
honoraria)  received  during  such  calendar 
year  which  exceeds  $100  In  amount  or  value: 

"(2)  the  identity  of  the  source,  the 
amount,  and  the  date,  of  each  honorarium 
received  during  such  calendar  year  and  an 
Indication  of  which  honoraria,  if  any,  were 
donated  to  a  charitable  organization  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  2(c)   of  rule  XLIV;   and 

■■(3)  the  identity  of  each  source  of  Income 
(Other  than  earned  Income)  received  during 
such  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value,  and  an  indication  of  which 
of  the  following  categories  the  amount  of 
value  of  such  item  of  income  is  within: 

■•(A)  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(B)  greater  than  $1,000  but  not  more 
than  $2,500. 

•■(C)  greater  than  $2,500  but  not  more 
than  $5,000, 

"(D)  greater  than  $5,000  but  not  more 
than  S15.000. 

(E)  greater  than  $15,000  but  not  more 
than  S50.000, 

■■(F)  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000.  or 

■■(G)  greater  than  $100,000. 

■■|4)  For  purpose?  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3). 
any  gift  described  in  subparagraphs  (bi  and 
to  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  considered 
a",  income. 

'■(b)  The  Identity  of  the  source,  a  brief 
description  of,  and  the  value  of  any  gifts  of 
transportation,  lodging,  food,  or  entertain- 
ment aggregating  $250  or  mere  provided  by 
any  one  source  other  than  a  relative  during 
the  calendar  year  except  that  any  food,  lodg- 
ing, cr  entertainment  received  as  part  of  the 
per.-onal  hosp.tallty  of  any  Individual  need 
not  be  reported. 

■■(c)  The  identity  of  the  Eovirce,  a  brief 
de'^crlption  of.  and  the  value  of  all  other 
gifts  aggregating  SlOO  or  more  from  any  one 
^otirce  other  than  a  relative  during  the  calen- 
dar  year. 

"(d)  Gifts  with  a  fair  market  valtie  less 
than  $35  need  not  be  aggregated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(e)  ( 1 )  The  identity  and  category  of  value 
of  each  item  of  real  property  held,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year 
which  has  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of 
$1,000  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar  year; 
and 

■■(2)  the  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
p.ich  item  of  personal  property  held,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year  In 
a  trade  or  business  or  fcr  Investment  or  the 
production  of  income  which  has  a  fair  market 
value  in  excess  of  $1,000  as  of  the  close  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(f|  The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each  personal  liability  owed,  directly  or  In- 


directly,  which  exceeds  $2,500  at  any  time 
during  such  calendar  year. 

"(g)  The  Identity,  date,  and  category  of 
value  of  any  transaction,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, in  securities  of  commodities  futures  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year  exceeding  $1,000,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  gift  to  any  tax-exempt 
organization  described  in  .section  601(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  involv- 
ing such  a  transaction  need  not  be  reported, 
and  (2)  any  transaction  solely  by  and  be- 
tween the  reporting  Individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  need  not  be  reported. 

"(h)(1)  The  identity,  date,  and  category 
of  value  of  any  purchase,  sale,  cr  exchange, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  interest  In  real 
property  auring  such  calendar  year  if  the 
value  of  the  property  involved  in  such  pur- 
chase, Eale,  or  exchange  exceeds  $1,000  as  of 
the  date  of  such  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange. 
■■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(e)(1)  of  this  paragraph  and  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph  the  Identity  of  an  Item 
of  real  property  shall  Include  the  number  of 
acres  of  property  (if  there  is  more  than  one 
acre),  the  exact  street  address  (except  with 
respect  to  a  personal  residence  of  a  reporting 
individual),  the  town,  county,  and  State  in 
which  th2  property  is  located,  and  if  there 
are  substantial  Improvements  on  the  land,  a 
brief  description  of  the  improvements  (such 
Si'-  "office  building"). 

"(1)  Any  patent  right  or  any  interest  In 
any  patent  right,  and  the  nature  of  such 
patent  right,  held  during  svich  calendar 
year. 

"(J)  The  identity  of  all  positions  held  as 
an  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  adviser, 
proprietor,  agent,  employee,  or  consultant 
of  any  corporation,  company,  firm,  partner- 
ship, or  other  business  enterprise,  any  non- 
profit organization,  and  any  educational  or 
other  institution. 

"(k)  A  description  of,  the  parties  to,  and 
the  terms  of  any  contract,  promise,  or  other 
agreement  between  such  Individual  and  any 
person  with  respect  to  his  employment  after 
such  Individual  cea,ses  to  occupy  an  office 
or  position  described  In  paragraph  1,  includ- 
ing any  agreement  under  which  such  In- 
dividual is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  an 
office  or  position  outside  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  occupy  an  office  or 
position  described  in  paragraph  1,  and  a 
description  of  and  the  parties  to  any  agree- 
ment providing  for  continuation  of  pay- 
ments or  benefits  from  a  prior  employer  other 
than  the  United  States  Government. 
An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  re- 
qvilred  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph  1 
shall  include  In  such  report  the  Identity 
of  any  person,  other  than  the  United  States 
Government,  who  paid  such  individual  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  $5,000  In  any  of  the 
two  calendar  years  prior  to  such  calendar 
year  and  the  nature  and  term  of  the  serv- 
ices such  Indivldvial  performed  for  such  per- 
son. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  re- 
quire any  individual  to  Include  in  such  re- 
port any  Information  which  Is  considered 
confidential  as  a  result  of  a  privileged  rela- 
tionship, established  by  law.  between  such 
individual  and  any  person  nor  shall  it  re- 
quire an  Individual  to  report  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  person  for  whom 
services  were  provided  by  any  firm  or  as- 
sociation of  which  such  individual  was  a 
member,  partner,  or  employee  unless  such 
individual  was  directly  Involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (e) 
through  (h)  of  paragraph  2,  an  individual 
need  not  specify  the  actual  amotmt  or  value 
of  each  item  required  to  be  reported  tmder 
such  subparagraphs,  but  such  individual 
shall  Indicate  which  of  the  following  cate- 
gories such  amount  or  v.tlue  is  within: 
"(1)  not  more  than  $5,000. 
"(2)  greater  than  $5,000  but  not  more 
than  $15,000, 


"(3)  greater  than  $15,000  but  not  more 
than  $50,000, 

"(4)  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000, 

."(5)  greater  than  $100,000  but  not  more 
than  $250,000. 

"(6)  greater  than  $250,000  but  not  more 
than  $500,000, 

■■(7)  greater  than  $500,000  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000, 

■■(8)  greater  than  $1,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $2,000,000, 

■■(9)  greater  than  $2,000,000  but  not  more 
than  $5,000,000,  or 

"(10)  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (e) 
of  paragraph  2,  If  the  current  value  of  an 
interest  in  real  property  (or  an  interest  In  a 
real  estate  partnership)  is  not  ascertainable 
without  an  appraisal,  an  individual  may  list 
the  purchase  price  of  the  interest  In  the  real 
property  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the 
date  of  purchase  Instead  of  specifying  a  cate- 
gory of  value  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) 
of  this  paragraph.  If  the  current  value  of 
any  other  item  required  to  be  reported  under 
subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2  is  not  ascer- 
tainable without  an  appraisal,  such  indivld- 
vial may  list  the  book  value  of  a  corporation 
whose  stock  is  not  publicly  traded,  the  net 
worth  of  a  business  partnership,  the  equity 
value  of  an  individually  owned  business,  or 
with  respect  to  other  holdings,  any  recog- 
nized Indication  of  value  but  such  individual 
shall  Include  In  his  report  a  full  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  method  used  In  de- 
termining such  value. 

"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(a)  through  (J)  of  paragraph  2.  a  reporting 
individual  shall,  subject  to  clau.ses  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subparagraph,  also  report  the 
Interests  of  the  spouse  or  dependents  of  that 
individual. 

'■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (a) 
through  (c)  of  paragraph  2.  the  individual 
need  only  report  the  source,  not  the  amount, 
of  any  earned  income  over  $1,000  or  gifts  over 
$100  ($250  in  the  case  of  transportation, 
lodging,  food,  or  entertainment)  received 
solely  by  his  spouse  or  dependents,  but  with 
respect  -  to  earned  Income,  if  his  spouse  or 
dependents  are  self-employed  in  his  or  her 
own  business  or  profession,  only  the  nature 
of  such  business  or  profession  need  be 
reported. 

■'(3)  No  report  shall  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interests  of  a  spouse  living 
separate  and  apart  from  the  reporting 
individual. 

"(d)(1)  Tlie  holdings  of  and  Income  from 
a  trust  or  other  financial  arrangement, 
whether  blind'  or  not.  whether  or  not 
created  by  or  under  the  control  of  the  re- 
porting Senator,  officer,  or  employee  or  the 
spouse  or  dependents  of  such  reporting  in- 
dividual must  be  publicly  reported  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2.  except 
that  the  Identity  of  the  holdings  and  the 
sources  of  a  trust's  income  need  not  be  dls- 
clcsed  If — 

"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
Indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents, 

"(B)  the  reporting  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  income  of  the  trust, 
and 

"(C)  the  reporting  Individual  has  re- 
quested the  trustee  to  provide  information 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  and  sources  of 
income  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refu.ses 
to  disclose  the  information. 
However,  where  the  Identity  of  the  holdings 
and  the  sources  of  Income  of  a  trust  need  not 
be  disclosed,  the  reporting  Individtial  must 
list  the  category  of  the  net  cash  value  of  his 
Interest  In  the  total  trust  holdings  under 
subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2,  and  must 
list  the  category  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
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come  from  the  trust  under  .«u 
(3)   of  paragraph  2. 

"(2)   Since  it  Is  the  policy 
States  Senate  that  Senators,  a 
employees  of  the  Senate  make 
plete  public  financial  dlsclosu 
holdings,  It  Is  the  sense  of 
trusts  established  for  the  pu 
"blind  trusts',  whether  revoca 
ble.  shall  be  dls.-olved  by  the 
to  permit  the  disclosures 
rule. 

"(e)  An  Individual  only  Is 
port  Information  within  his  kn 
ever,  it  is  the  respon.slbllity 
Individual   to   exercise 
to  obtain  the  Information  nee 
ply  with  this  rule. 

"4.  (a)  Each  Individual  req\ 
report  under  paragraph  1(a) 
dar  year  shall  file  such  report 
retary  of  the  Semte  not  later 
of  the  next  year. 

"(b)  Each  Individual  requ 
port  under  paragraph  Kb)   foi 
a  year  shall  file  such  report 
retary  of  the  Senate  on  the 
cupies  an  office  or  position  desc 
graph  1  during  such  year 

"(c)  Each  Individual  requ 
port  under  paragraph  1(c)  sha 
port  with  the  Secretary  of  t 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day 
day  on  which  such   Indlvldua 
the  filing  requirements  of 
during  such  year  or  May   15 
whichever  Is  later. 

"(d)    A  copy  of  each  repor 
subparagraphs    (a),    (b).   and 
provided    to    the   Select 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)    Each    Senator   and    ea  : 
required  to  report  under  paragr 
cause  his  financial  disclosure 
be  filed  as  a  public  dDoumeni. 
retary  of  State   (or,  !i"  there  1 
Secretary  of  Staie,  the  equlv 
flees)  in  the  State  which  the 
sents  or  in  which  he  Ls  a  can 
potstlon  of  Senator. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee 
or  more   reasonable  extension 
filing  any  report  but  the  tota 
tensions  shall  not  exceed  nine 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  Gei 
vide  assistance  in  completing 
quired  under  thl.s  rule  when 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  > 

"5.    la)    Except   as  provided 
graph,    the    Secretary    o.'    the 
make    each    report    filed    with 
this  rule  available  to  the  pub 
teen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
and  .shall  provide  a  copy  of 
to  any  person  upon  a  written 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the 
quire   any   person   rei-eiving   a 
report  under  subparagraph  (a) 
name  and  address  and  the  nan 
son  or  organization,  if  any.  on 
he  Is  requesting  such  copy  and 
sonable  fee  in  any  amount  wh 
tary  of  the  Senare  finds 
the  cost  of  reproduction  or 
report  excluding  any  salary  of 
involved  In   such   reproductloi 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
copy  of  any  such  report 
at  a  reduced  charge  if  he 
waiver  or  reduction  of  the  fee  is 
Interest  because  furnishing  th( 
can    be    considered   as   prlmar 
the  public. 

"(c)   Any  report  received  by 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  held 
and  made  available  to  the 
rlod  of  seven  years  after  recelp; 
retary  of  the  Senate  of  such 
such  seven-year  period,  the 
Senate  shall  destroy  any  such 
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"(d)  The  Select  Committee  shall  review 
all  financial  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  to  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment.s  are  filed  in  a  timely  manner  and  are 
complete  and  in  proper  form. 

■(e)  (II  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, conduct,  on  a  random  basis,  audits 
of  approximately  5  per  centum  of  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  .Senate  (other 
than  those  filed  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate). 

"(2)  Tlie  Comptroller  General  shall,  dur- 
ing each  six-year  period  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  audit  at  least 
one  report  filed  by  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate except  that  no  such  audit  shall  take  place 
during  the  calendar  year  such  Member  is  up 
for  reelection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  conducting  an  audit  under 
clau.se  (1)  or  (2),  the  Con-ptroUer  General 
is  authorized  to  request  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee issue  a  subpena  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  other  docvi- 
ment.s. 

'■(B)  The  Comptroller  General  may  use 
outside  consultants  to  assist  him  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  sxibparagraph. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  findings  of  each  audit  to  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  Individual  being  audited. 

"6.  (a)  Each  Individual  who  is  required 
to  file  a  financial  statement  under  paragraph 
1  for  any  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General.  In  a  sealed  envelope, 
a  report  containing  a  copy  of  the  returns  of 
taxes,  declarations,  statements,  other  docu- 
nient.s.  and  amendments  thereto,  which  he, 
or  he  and  hl.s  spouse  Jointly,  or  any  fiduciary 
(regarding  Income  received  on  behalf  of  .such 
Individual),  made  for  such  year  in  compli- 
ance with  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  report 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  date  on 
which  such  Individual  i.s  required  to  file  a 
financial  statement  under  paragraph   1. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  all  papers  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Comptroller  General  for  not 
less  than  seven  years,  and  while  so  kept  shall 
remain  sealed.  Upon  receipt  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Select  Committee,  adopted  by  a  re- 
corded majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee,  requesting  the  transmis- 
sio)i  to  the  Select  Committee  of  any  of  the 
reports  filed  by  an  individual  under  this 
rule,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Select  Committee  the  envelopes 
containing  such  reports.  Within  a  reason- 
able time  after  such  recorded  vote  has  been 
taken,  the  individual  concerned  shall  be  In- 
formed of  the  vote  to  examine  and  audit, 
and  shall  be  advised  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  such  examination.  When  any  sealed  en- 
velope containing  any  such  report  is  received 
by  the  Select  Committee  such  envelope  may 
be  opened  and  the  contents  thereof  may  be 
examined  only  by  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  In  executive  session.  If,  upon 
such  examination,  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  further  consideration  by  the 
Select  Committee  is  warranted  and  is  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee, 
It  may  make  the  contents  of  any  such  en- 
velope available  for  any  use  by  any  member 
of  the  Select  Committee,  or  any  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee,  which  Is 
required  for  the  discharge  of  his  official  du- 
ties. The  Select  Committee  may  receive  the 
papers  as  evidence,  after  giving  to  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  In  a  closed  session.  The  Comp- 
troller General  .shall  report  to  the  Select 
Committee  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of 
June  in  each  year  the  names  of  Senators,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  who  have  filed  a  report. 
Any  paper  which  has  been  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  for  longer  than  seven 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


this  paragraph,  shall  be  returned  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive. In  the  event  of  the  death  or  termina- 
tion of  service  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  such 
papers  shall  be  returned  unopened  to  such 
individual,  or  to  the  surviving  spouse  or  le- 
gal representative  of  such  individual  within 
one  year  of  such  death  or  termination  of 
service  unless  the  Select  Committee  directs 
that  such  papers  be  returned  at  a  later  date. 
"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagr.iph  (b),  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  Individual  being 
audited,  may  examine  the  material  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  audit  as  required  under  para- 
graph 5(e). 

"(d)  Whenever  in  any  criminal  case  pend- 
ing in  any  competent  court  In  which  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  a 
defendant,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  a 
grand  Jury  of  any  competent  court  In  which 
alleged  criminal  conduct  of  the  Member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  under  In- 
vestigation, a  discovery  order  of  such  court 
is  served  upon  the  Comptroller  General  di- 
recting him  to  appear  and  produce  any  re- 
ports filed  pursuant  to  this  rule,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall — 

"(1)  within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
appearing  In  response  to  such  discovery  or- 
der of  such  court,  notify  the  Individual 
whose  report  is  requested  of  the  receipt  of 
the  discovery  order  of  such  court. 

"(2)  if  such  report  is  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
unseal  the  envelope  containing  such  report 
and  have  an  authenticated  copy  made  of 
such  report,  replace  such  report  in  such  en- 
velope and  reseal  it.  and  note  on  such  en- 
velope that  it  was  opened  pursuant  to  this 
clause  In  response  to  a  discovery  order  of 
such  court,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  attached 
to  such  envelope,  and 

"(3)  appear  In  response  to  such  discovery 
order  of  such  court  and  produce  the  authen- 
ticated copy  so  made. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'competent  court'  means  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  has  general  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  ca.ses  Involving  criminal  oiTenses  against 
the  United  States,  such  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be:  and  the 
term  'discovery  order'  includes  a  subpena 
apnroved  by  a  competent  court. 
"7.  As  used  In  this  rule — 
"(a)  the  term  'commodity  future'  means 
commodity  future  as  defined  In  sections  2 
and  5  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as 
amended  (7  U.SC.  2  and  5); 

"(b)  the  term  'Comptroller  General"  means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"(c)  the  term  'dependent'  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

""(d)  the  terra  'earned  income"  means  out- 
side earned  Income  (as  defined  In  rule  XLIV ) 
and  any  salary  disbursed  to  an  Individual 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(e)  the  term  'gift'  means  a  payment,  sub- 
scription, advance,  forebearance,  rendering, 
or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  anything 
of  value,  including  food,  lodging,  transpor- 
tation, or  entertainment,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  other  than  necessary  expenses,  vm- 
less  consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value 
Is  received,  but  shall  not  Include  (1)  a  polit- 
ical contribution  otherwise  reported  as  re- 
quired by  law,  (2)  a  loan  made  in  a  com- 
mercially reasonable  manner  (including  re- 
quirements that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  be  paid),  (3)  o 
bequest,  inheritance  or  other  transfer  at 
death,  or  (4)  anything  of  value  given  to  a 
spouse  or  dependent  of  a  reporting  individ- 
ual by  the  employer  of  such  spouse  or  de- 
pendent In  recognition  of  the  service  pro- 
vided by  such  spouse  or  dependent; 
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"(f)  the  term  'Income*  meians  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

"(g)  the  term  "employee  of  the  Senate' 
means  an  individual  whose  salary  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(h)  the  term  'political  contribution' 
means  a  contribution  as  defined  In  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  use.  431); 

"(i)  the  term  'political  expenditure'  means 
an  expenditure  as  defined  in  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2U.S.C.  431); 

"(J)  the  term  'relative'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  person  required  to  file  a  report 
\nider  this  rule,  an  individual  who  is  re- 
lated to  the  person  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great 
uncle,  great  aunt,  first  coxisin,  nephew,  niece, 
husband,  wife,  grandfather,  grandmother, 
father-in-law,  mother-in-law.  son-in-lav/, 
dauyhter-in-law.  brother-in-law,  sister-in- 
law,  .stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  step- 
daughter, stepbrother.  stepsister,  half 
brother,  half  sister,  or  who  is  the  grand- 
father or  grandmother  of  the  spouse  of  the 
person  reporting; 

"(k)  the  term  'security'  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of   1933,   as   amended    (15   U.S.C.   77b):    and 

"(1)  the  term  'transactions  in  securities 
and  commodities  futures"  means  any  acqui- 
sition, transfer,  or  other  disposition  involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity. 

"RULE  XLIII 

"GIFTS 

'"1.  No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  shall  solicit  or  accept  a  present  or 
future  gift,  favor,  service,  or  anything  of 
value  from  any  person,  business,  or  other 
entity  under  circumstances  where  he  knows 
by  the  exercise  of  ordin.iry  care  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will, 
might  tend  to.  or  is  intended  to  aflfcct  the 
present  or  future  performance  of  ofhcial 
duties. 

"2.  (a)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent 
thereof,  shall  knowingly  accept  or  knowingly 
permit  his  spouse  or  dependent  to  accept,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having 
an  aggregate  value  e.xceeding  $100  during  a 
calendar  year  directly  or  indirectly  from  any 
per.ion,  organization,  or  corporation  having 
a  direct  mterest  in  legi.slatlon  before  the 
Congress  or  from  any  foreign  national. 

■"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
only  the  following  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  direct  Interest  in  legi.slaiion  befort:  the 
Congress : 

""(1)  a  person,  organization,  or  corporation 
rtgistered  under  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  or  any  successor  stat- 
ute, a  person  who  Is  an  offi.'er  or  director 
of  such  a  registered  lobbyist,  or  a  per.son  who 
has  b^en  employed  or  retained  by  such  a  reg- 
istered lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing legislation  before  the  Congress;  or 

"(2)  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
other  organization  which  maintains  a  sep.i- 
rate  .segregated  fund  for  polltfial  purposes 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  321  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2 
U.S.C.  441b)).  a  person  who  Is  an  officer  or 
director  of  such  corporation,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organization,  or  a  person  who 
has  been  employed  or  retained  by  such  cor- 
poration, labor  organization,  or  otlicr  orga- 
ni::ation  for  tlie  purpose  of  Influencing  leg- 
islation before  the  Congress. 

"(C)  The  prohibitions  of  this  subparagraph 
do  not  apply  to  gifts— 

""  ( 1 )  from  relatives; 

"(2)   with  a  value  of  less  than  $35; 

■"(3)  of  personal  hospitality  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

""3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"'(a)  the  term  "gift"  means  a  payment,  sub- 
scription, advance,  forebc  irance,  rendering, 
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or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  anjrthlng  of 
value.  Including  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, or  entertainment,  and  reimbursement 
for  other  than  necessary  expenses,  unless 
consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value  is  re- 
ceived, but  shall  not  Include  (1)  a  political 
contribution  otherwise  reported  a,s  required 
by  law,  (2)  a  loan  made  in  a  commercially 
reasonable  manner  (including  requirements 
that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that  a  reasonable 
r.ite  of  Interest  be  paid),  (3)  a  bequest.  In- 
heritance, or  other  transfer  at  death,  (4)  a 
bona  fide  award  presented  in  recognition  of 
public  servic3  and  available  to  the  general 
public,  (5)  a  reception  at  which  the  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  Is  to  be  honored,  pro- 
vided such  individual  receive  no  other  gifts 
that  exceed  the  restrictions  in  this  rule,  otlier 
than  a  suitable  memento,  or  (6)  anything  of 
value  given  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  of  a 
reporting  individual  by  the  employer  of  stich 
spouse  or  dependent  in  recognition  of  the 
•service  provided  by  such  spouse  or  dependent: 
and 

"(b)  The  term  'relative'  has  the  .same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  In  paragraph 
7(J)  of  rule  XLH. 

"4.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee,  after 
exercising  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  wltli  this 
rule,  unknowingly  accepts  a  gift  de.scribed  in 
paragraph  2,  sttch  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall,  upon  learning  of  the  nature 
of  the  gift  and  its  source,  return  the  gift  or. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  return  the  gift,  reim- 
burse the  donor  for  the  value  of  the  gift, 
""RULE  XLIV 

"OUTSIDE      EARNED      INCOME 

"1.  During  the  period  of  service  in  a  calen- 
dar year  of  a  Senaior,  or  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a  rate 
exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed  for 
more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unless  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis) ,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  otitside  earned  income 
of  stich  individual  for  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  oi — 

■•(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such  pe- 
riod; and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  s.ilary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"'2.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  hon- 
oraria in  excess  of  :;1.000  for  each  appear- 
ance, speech,  or  article. 

■■(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
covered  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  sha;i  not  receive 
honoraria  in  excess  of — 

""(1)  §300  for  each  appearance,  speech,  or 
article,  and 

""(2)  $1,500  In  the  aggregate  in  any  one 
calendar  year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  un- 
der paragraph  1  cr  2(b)(2).  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee  may  accept  honoraria 
in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  in  paragraph 
1  or  2(b)(2)  but  not  in  excess  of  $25,000.  If 
he  immediately  donates  such  honoraria  to  an 
organization  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  (c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  if  no  tax  benefits  accrue 
to  such  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  for  such 
donation. 

""3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  the  term 
"outside  earned  income"  shall,  subject  to  the 
provi.sions  of  subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c), 
mean  any  income  earned  by  an  individual 
which  is  income  received  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  If  such  serv- 
ices are  material  income-producing  factors. 

""(b)  Outside  earned  income  .shall  Include, 
but  is  not  limited  to — 

""  ( 1 )  honoraria  and  stipends,  and 

"(2)  advances  on  books  other  than  from 
an  established  trade  publisher  under  usual 
contract  terms,  cr  advances  on  other  creative 
or  artistic  works. 


"(c)  Outside  earned  income  does  not  In- 
clude the  following:  ( 1 )  royalties  from  books; 
(2)  income  from  family  enterprises  If  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senator  or  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  material 
income-producing  factor;  (3)  gains  derived 
from  dealings  in  property  or  investments;  (4) 
interests:  (5)  rents:  (6)  dividends;  (7)  ali- 
mony and  .separate  maintenance  payments; 
(8)  annuities;  (9)  income  from  discharge 
of  Indebtedness;  (10)  distributive  shares  of 
partnership  income  If  the  services  provided 
by  the  Senator,  or  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  are  not  a  material  income-producing 
factor:  (11)  Income  from  an  Interest  in  an 
estate  or  tru.st;  (12)  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  creative  cr  artistic  work;  and  (13)  any 
"buy-out"  arrangement  from  professional 
partnerships  or  businesses  which  Is  reason- 
ably related  to  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
interest  in  the  enterprise  at  the  time  of  the 
severance,  payable  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  not  related  to  future  profit- 
ability of  the  enterprise. 

"RULE  XLV 

'"CONFLICT    OF    INTEREST 

•"1.  A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any  compensalon, 
nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation  to 
accrue  to  his  beneficial  interest  from  any 
source,  the  receipt  of  which  would  occur  by 
virtue  of  infiuence  improperly  exerted  from 
his  position  as  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee. 

"'2.  No  Member,  oflicer.  or  employee  shall 
engage  in  any  outside  business  or  profes- 
.sicnal  activity  or  employment  for  compen.sa- 
lion  which  is  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  vrtth 
the  conscientio-as  performance  of  official 
dxities. 

""3.  No  officer  or  employee  shall  engage  In 
any  outside  business  or  professional  activity 
or  employment  for  compensation  unless  he 
has  repor'tod  in  writing,  when  such  activity 
or  employment  commences  and  on  May  15 
of  each  year  thereafter  so  long  as  such  activ- 
ity or  employment  continues,  to  his  supervi- 
sor. The  supervisor  shall  then,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  take  such  action  as  he 
considers  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  con- 
flict ol  interest  or  interference  with  duties 
to  the  Senate. 

•"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  pro.gress  or  pas.sage  oi  legis- 
lation, a  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
Uirtlier  only  his  pecuniary  interest,  only  the 
pecuiii<iry  interest  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  only  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enierprlses.  when  he.  or 
his  immedate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
chl.ss. 

■'5.  A  Member,  notwith.star.ding  the  pro- 
vi.sion.s  of  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  may  decline  ta  vote,  in  coin- 
mitteo  or  on  the  floor,  on  any  matter  when 
he  believes  that  his  voting  on  such  a  matter 
would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

"6.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  compons.titd  at  a  rate  In  exce«s  of 
825.000  p>er  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unle.ss 
hired  on  a  per  diem  ba.sis)  sh;ll  provide 
professional  services  for  compensation.  For 
the  purpo.-'ei  of  this  par.igraph.  "profersional 
services'  shall  include  services  as  an  engineer, 
real  est  ite  agent.  in.surance  agent,  attornev. 
physician,  architect,  consultant,  or  activities 
of  s.  similar  character. 

""7.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
serve  a<-.  an  officer  cr  member  of  the  board  of 
any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated  cor- 
poration, financial  Institution,  or  business 
entity.  This  prohibitio:i  .sh.ill  not  apply  when 
r.  Member,  officer,  or  employee  serves  without 
compensation  a.s  an  officer  or  member  of  a 
board  cf  an  or'janii^ation  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  Institutions  or  orga- 
nization.s   that   are   principally  available  to 
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Members,  officers,  or  employee! 
ate,  or  their  families. 

"8.  An  employee  on  the  staff 
tee  who  Is  compensated  at  a 
of  $25,000  per  annum  and  em 
than  ninety  days  in  a  cilenda 
hired  on  a  per  dlem  basts) 
self  of  any  holdings  which 
affected  by  the  actions  of  the 
which  he  works,  unless  he  has 
mission  In  writing  from  hl.s 
the   Select   Committee  on 
such  holdings. 

"9.  If  a  Member,  upon  leav 
comes  a  registered  lobbyLst  u 
eral  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
any  successor  statute,  or  Is  e: 
talned  by  such  a  registered 
purpose  of  Influencing 
not  lobby  Members,  officers,  or 
the  Senate,  or  seek  access  to 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
tlon  of  legislation,  for  a  perlo( , 
after  leaving  office. 

"10.  If  an  employee  on  the 
ber.  upon  leaving  that  posltl 
registered  lobbyist  under  the 
tlon  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946 
sor  statute,  or  Is  employed  oi 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for 
influencing  legislation,  such 
not  lobby  the  Member  for 
or  that  Member's  staff  for  a 
year  after  leaving  that  posltlo^ 
ployee  on   the   stiff  of  a 
leaving  his  position,  becomes 
tered  lobbyist  or  is  employed 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for 
Influencing  legislation,  such 
not  lobby  the  members  of  the 
which  he  worked,  or  the  staff  of 
tee.  for  a  period  of  one  year 
bis  DQsltlon. 

"11.  For  purposes  of  this  rule 

"(a)   an  employee  of  the 
any  employee  whose  salary  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"(b)   an  individual  who  is  ar 
the  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employi 
of  such  committee:  and 

"(c)  the  term  'lobbying" 
or  written  communication  to 
content  or   disposition   of  any 
Congress,   including  any  pe 
bill,  resolution,  treaty,  nomlna 
report,   or   Investigation:    but 
elude — 

"(A)   a  communication    (1) 
form  of  testimony  given  before 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  or  ( 
for   Inclusion    in   the   public 
docket,  or  public  file  of  a 

"(B)   a  communication  by 
acting  solely  on  his  own  beha^ 
of  personal  grievances,  or  to 
sonal  opinion. 

"12.  For  purposes  of  this  rule 

"(a)   a  Senator  or  the  Vice 
supervisor  of  his  admlnlstratlvfc 
other  assistants: 

"(b)   a  Senator  who  Is  the 
committee  is  the  supervisor 
slonal.  clerical,  or  other  asslstan 
mittee  except  that  minority 
shall  be  under  the  supervision 
Ing  minority  Senator  on  the 

"(c)   a  Senator  who  is  a 
committee  which  has  Us  own  st 
cial  authorization  is  the  superv 
fessional,  clerical,  or  other 
subcommittee    except    that 
members  shall  be  under  the 
the  ranking  minority  Senator  or 
mittee; 
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"(d)   the    President    pro 
supervisor  of  the  Secretary  of  . 
geant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  and 
of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
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"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  the 
supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  employees  of  his  office;  and 

"(1)  the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  employees  of  his  office. 
"RULE   XLVI 

"PROHIBITION  OF  UNOFTICIAI,  OFTICE  ACCOUNTS 

"1.  No  Member  may  maintain  or  have 
maintained  for  his  use  an  unofficial  office  ac- 
count. The  term  'unofficial  office  account' 
means  an  account  or  repository  Into  which 
funds  are  received  for  the  purpose,  at  least 
in  part,  of  defraying  otherwise  unreimbursed 
expenses  allowable  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  a  Member's  office.  An  unofficial 
office  account  does  not  Include,  and  expenses 
Incurred  by  a  Member  In  connection  with  his 
official  duties  shall  be  defrayed  only  from — 

"(a)    personal  funds  of  the  Member; 

"(b)  official  funds  speclflcally  appreciated 
for  that  purpose; 

"(c)  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  In  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431));  and 

"(d)  funds  received  as  reasonable  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  connection  with  personal  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Member  to  the  organization 
making  the  reimbursement. 

"2.  No  contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431))  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  personal  use  of  any  Member, 
or  any  former  Member  who  is  defeated  for 
reelection  or  does  not  seek  reelection.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  rule  'personal  use'  does 
not  include  reimbursement  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  Member  In  connection  with  his 
official  duties. 

"RULE  XL VII 

"FOREIGN     TRAVEL 

"1.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Senate  (or 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  after 
an  adjournment  sine  die),  no  funds  from  the 
United  States  Government  (including  for- 
eign currencies  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754(b) )  shall  be  received 
for  the  purpose  of  travel  outside  the  United 
States  by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  whose 
term  will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  Congress 
after — 

"(a)  the  date  of  the  general  election  In 
which  his  successor  Is  elected:  or 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  is  not 
a  candidate  in  such  general  election,  the 
earlier  of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second  reg- 
ular session  of  that  Congress. 

"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  en- 
gaged in  foreign  travel  may  claim  payment 
or  accept  funds  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (Including  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754(b))  for 
any  expense  for  which  the  Individual  has  re- 
ceived reimbursement  from  any  other  source; 
nor  may  such  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
receive  reimbursement  for  the  same  expense 
more  than  once  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. No  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
shall  use  any  funds  furnished  to  him  to  de- 
fray ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  for- 
eign travel  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  furnished. 


"3.  A  per  diem  allowance  provided  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel  shall  be  used  solely  for  lodg- 
ing, food,  and  related  expenses  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee receiving  such  an  allowance  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Government  that  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  received  which  is  not 
actually  used  for  necessary  lodging,  food,  and 
related  expenses. 

"4.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  includes  any  employee  whose 
salary  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

"RULE  XLVIII 

"FBANKING  PRIVILEGE  AND  RADIO  AND 
TELEVISION   STUDIOS 

"1.  A  Senator  or  an  individual  who  Is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  may  not  use  the  frank 
for  any  mass  mailing  (as  defined  In  section 
3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code)  if  such  mass  mailing  is  mailed  at  or 
delivered  to  any  postal  facility  less  than  sixty 
days  Immediately  before  the  date  of  any 
primary  or  general  election  (whether  regular, 
special,  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Senator  is  a 
candidate  for  public  office  or  the  individual 
is  a  candidate  for  Senator. 

"2.  A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  funds 
of  the  Senate  to  purchase  paper,  to  print,  or 
to  prepare  any  mass  mailing  material  which 
is  to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

"3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  in- 
formation under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mail- 
ing (as  defined  in  section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code),  the  Senator 
shall  register  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  regis- 
tration shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary, information  as  to  the  number  of  pieces 
included  in  the  mass  mailing  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to 
whom  the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  conying  the  cony  of  the  mail  matter 
registered,  the  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed,  and  the  number  of  pieces  mailed. 

"4.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  apply  to 
any  mailing  under  the  frank  which  is  in 
direct  response  to  Inquiries  or  requests  from 
persons  to  whom  the  matter  is  mailed,  is 
addressed  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or  to 
governmental  officials  (whether  Federal, 
State,  or  local),  or  consists  entirely  of  news 
releases  to  the  communications  media. 

"5.  The  Senate  computer  facilities  shall  not 
be  used  to  store,  maintain,  or  otherwise  proc- 
ess any  lists  or  categories  of  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  identifying  the  Individuals  in- 
cluded in  such  lists  as  campaign  workers  or 
contributors,  as  members  of  a  political 
party,  or  by  any  other  partisan  political  des- 
ignation, or  for  producing  mailing  labels  or 
computer  tapes  for  use  other  than  in  the 
service  facilities  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Senate. 

"6.  (a)  The  radio  and  telviston  studios 
provided  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  not  be  used  by  a  Senator 
or  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  the 
Senate  less  than  sixty  days  immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion (whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In 
which  that  Senator  is  a  candidate  for  public 
office  or  that  Individual  Is  a  candidate  for 
Senator. 

"(b)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the 
facilities  are  to  be  used  at  the  request  of, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  a  licensed  broadcast 
organization  or  an  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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"RUI.E  XLIX 

"POLITICAL    ACTIVITY    BY    OFFICERS    ANB 
EMPLOYEES 

"1.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  receive,  solicit,  be  the  cu.stodian  of.  or 
distribute  any  funds  in  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
the  election  of  any  individxjal  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  Federal 
office.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  one 
a.s.sistant  to  a  Senator  in  Washlnf^ton.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  one  assistant  In  the 
Senator's  home  State  who  have  been  desig- 
nated by  that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the 
functions  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  (except  solicitation)  and  who 
are  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess 
of  $10,000,  if  such  designation  has  been  made 
In  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  if  sxich  assistant  files  a  fi- 
nancial statement  in  the  form  provided 
under  rule  XLII  for  each  year  during  whlcli 
he  is  designated  under  this  rule.  The  Sec- 
retan,'  of  the  Senate  shall  make  the  designa- 
tion available  for  public  inspection. 

"2.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  contribvUe  funds  to  any  campaign 
for  the  nomination  for  election,  or  the  elec- 
tlnn,  of  a  Member  who  Is  his  supervisor  to 
any  public  office. 

"(b)  No  Member  shall  solicit  contributions 
for  any  such  campaign  from  any  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  such  Member  is  the 
.supervisor. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  a  Senator  is  the  supervisor  of  his  ad- 
ministrative, clerical,  or  other  a.isistants; 

"(2)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  Is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the 
committee  except  that  minority  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 

"(3)  a  Senator  wlio  is  a  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  which  ha.^  Its  own  staff  and 
financial  authorization  Is  the  supervisor  of 
iht  professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants 
to  the  subcommittee  except  that  minority 
staff  members  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  sub- 
committee; 

"(4)  the  President  pro  tempore  is  the 
supervisor  of  the  Secretary  of  ilie  Senate. 
Serceant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  the  Chap- 
lain, tlie  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  em- 
plovees  of  the  OITice  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
.Hel:" 

"(51  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  re.search.  clerical,  or  other 
a.ssistant.-.  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

"(6)  the  Majority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  of  the 
cmplovees  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Majority,  and 

"(7)  the  Minority  Leader  is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  tlie  Minority  and  the 
employees  of  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary  for 
the  Minority. 

"3.  No  oificer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  who 
IS  enga;;:ed  substantially  in  campaign  activl- 
tie.i  shall  remain  on  the  payroll  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  an  officer  or  employee 
from  entjiiging  in  ( 1 )  political  activity  direct- 
ly related  to  his  official  duties:  (2)  campaign 
activity  of  a  de  minimus  nature  during  office 
hours;  and  ( 3 )  voluntary  campaign  activity 
on  the  officer's  or  employee's  own  time. 

'4.  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  an  employee 
of  the  .Senate  includes  any  employee  whose 
■alary  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Renate 

"RULE  L 

"EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall,  with  respect  to  employment  by 
the  Senate  or  any  office  thereof — 


"(a)   fail  or  refuse  to  hire  an  individual; 

"(b)    discliarge  an  individtial:   or 

"(c)  otherwise  discriminate  afjainst  an  in- 
dividtial  with  respect  to  promotion,  com- 
pensation, or  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment 

on  the  basis  of  such  individual's  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  .state  of  phy- 
sical handicap.". 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON    ETHICS 

Si;'j.  201.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Re.soUi- 
tion  338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24,    1964   is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "violations  of  law," 
in  paragraph  (1)  "violations  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,";   and 

(2)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3),  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
(5).  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
f  oilo-.ving : 

"(4)  Prescribe  and  publish  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Select  Committee  feels  are  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct:  and" 

Sec.  202.  Section  2  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  (1),  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)(1)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall 
be  under  oath. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
complaint'  means  a  statement  o'  facts  with- 
in the  personal  knowledge  of  the  complain- 
ant, alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the  Senate 
Code  of  OlTiclal  Conduct,  or  any  other  rule 
or  regulation  of  tiie  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployee.3  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the 
Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'in- 
vestigation' Is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  01  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  if  true 
would  constitute  a  violation  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Select  Committee. 

"(c)  No  resolution,  report,  recommenda- 
tion, advisory  opinion,  or  investigation  of 
conduct  may  be  made  unless  approved  by  the 
affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less  than  fotir 
members  of  the  Select  Committee. 

"(d)  The  Select  Committee  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  each  sworn  com- 
plaint filed  with  it  by  a  Member  of  tlie  Senate 
or  by  any  other  person.  If,  as  a  result  of  such 
Initial  review,  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines by  recorded  vote  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  conduct  an  investig.itlon.  it  shall  re- 
port such  determination  to  the  complainant 
and  to  the  accused  party,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  basis  of  such  determina- 
tion. If  the  Select  Committee  determines  by 
recorded  vote  that  there  is  reason  to  con- 
duct an  investigation,  it  shall  promptly  con- 
duct such  Investigation.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  such  investigation,  and  upon  the  conclu- 
si  of  any  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
Select  Committee,  the  Select  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  results  of  such  investigation,  together 
with  its  recommendations  (if  any)  pursuant 
to  s-  '-section  (a)  (2) . 

"(e)  If  the  Select  Committee  determines 
not  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  a  sworn 
complaint  filed  under  subsection  (b) .  It  shall 
be  in  order  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  determination  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not 


in  session)  for  two  mr-mbers  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  introduce  a  rcsohition  which 
shall  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
in  its  entirety  directing  the  Select  Committee 
t.o  commence  such  invesiitratiou  immediately 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  Such  resolution 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
.Senate  one  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  tenth  day  following  the  introduction  of 
the  r-soltjtlon  (not  counting  any  day  on 
whinh  the  Senate  is  not  in  session).  During 
such  ten-day  period  the  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  pertaining  to 
sMch  resolution  shiill  be  made  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Select  Committee  to  Insure 
confidentiality.  Debate  on  the  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
and  the  party  charged  (if  a  member  of  the 
Senate)  or  his  designee  or  the  majority  or 
minority  leader  or  their  designees.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  and  no  intervening 
motion  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
shall  be  in  order,  and  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XIX,  paragraph  2.  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  shall  not  apply.  When  all  time  on 
the  resolution  has  expired,  the  years  and  nays 
shall  be  ordered  and  the  results  of  the  vote 
shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investi- 
gation shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation 
occurred 

"(g)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
u.sed  in  condticting  Investigations  of  com- 
plaints. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Select  Committee 
from  attempting  to  correct  or  prevent  a  vio- 
lation within  its  Jurisdiction  by  informal 
methods  if  the  Select  Committee  determines 
such  violation  to  be  inadvertent,  technical, 
or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  nature." 

Sec.  203.  The  first  section  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed 
to  July  24,  1964,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (d)  (as  added  by  section  102  of 
Senate  Resolution  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)(1)  A  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  in- 
itial review  or  Investigation  relating  to  his 
ctwn  conduct,  or  relating  to  any  complaint 
filed  by  him.  and  the  determinations  and 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(2)  A  member  of  tlie  Select  Committee, 
may  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  investigation  pend- 
ing before  the  Select  Committee  and  the  de- 
terminations and  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  witli  respect  thereto. 
Notice  of  such  dlsquallilcation  shall  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Cotnmlttee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  in  any  investigation  or  dis- 
qualifies himself  under  paragraph  (2)  from 
participating  in  any  investigation,  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d).  be  appointed 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tse  solely  for  purposes  of  such  investigation 
and  the  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  with  respect 
thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed for  such  purposes  shall  be  of  the  same 
party  as  the  member  who  Is  Ineligible  or 
disqualifies  himself.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338,  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July   24,    1964.   is  amended — 

(1)   by  insertinj"  after  "fix  the  compensa- 
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tlon  of"  In  subsection  (a)  (7) 
"a  staff  director,  a  counsel,  an 
sel.  one  or  more  Investigators, 
(2)    by  amending  subsectlo 
as  follows: 

■•(b)(1)   The  Select  Commit 
Ized  to  retain  and  compensat 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or 
meat  or  agency  of  the  execu 
the  Government)   whenever  th 
mlttee  determines  that  the 
side  counsel  is  necessary  or  a 
any  action  regarding  any  co 
gatlon,  which,  in  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  a 
ducted  by  counsel  not  employ 
ernment  of  the  United  States 
employee. 

"(2)    Any   Investigation   con  I 
section    2    shall    be    conducteil 
counsel  as  authorized  in 
less  the  Select  Committee 
use  outside  counsel." 

(3)  by  amending  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(c)    With   the   prior   conset^ 
partment    or   agency    concern 
Committee  may  ( 1 )   utilize  th 
formation,    and    facilities    oC 
partment  or  agency  of  the 

Sec.   205.   Section  2(a)    of 
tlon  338,  Eighty-eighth  Congn 
July  24,  1964.  Is  amended  bv  i 
"disciplinary   action"   In  parag 
following:    "(including,  but 
In  the  case  of  a  Member:  cen 
or  recommendation  to  the 
conference  regarding  such  Me 
ity  or  positions  of  responslbllit 
ca.se  of  an  officer  or  employee : 
dl.omissal) ". 

Sec.   206.   Section   3   of   Sena 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congre.ss 
24.   1964.   is  amended  by  addi 
thereof   the   following   new   su 

"(e)(1)  The  Select  Commltt 
an    advisory   opinion.    In    writ 
reasonable  time  In  response  to 
quest  by  a  Member,  officer,  or 
the  Senate,  or  by  a  candidate 
for  election,  or  election  to  the 
cerning  the  application  of  any 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  ruie 
of   the   Senate   within    its   Ju 
specific    factual    situation    pert 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduc  ; 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  an 
relies   upon   any   provision   or 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance 
visions   of   paragraph    (3)    and 
'„'ood  faith  In  accordance  with 
and  findlnsrs  of  such  advisory 
not.  as  a  result  of  any  such  a 
to  any  sanction  by  the  Senate 

"(3)  Any  advisory  opinion 
Select  Committee  under 
be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any 
the  specific  transaction  or  actji- 
spect    to    which    such    advl.sor 
rendered:    Provided,   houcicr 
quest   for  such  advisory  opini 
complete  and  accurate  stateme 
clfic    factual    situation:    and    ( 
son   involved   in   any  specific   t 
activity  which  is  indistlngul^h 
material  aspects  from  the 
tivity   with   respect   to   which 
opinion  Is  rendered. 

"(4)    Any  request  made  un 
(1).   and   any   advisory  oplnlor 
respect  thereto,  shall  be  prlnte( 
gresslonal     Record     with 
tions  to  assure  the  privacy  of  t 
concerned.  The  Select  Comml 
fore  rendering  an  advisory  op 
any  Interested  party  with  an 
transmit    written    comments 
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Committee  with  respect  to  the  request  for 
such  advisory  opinion.  The  advisory  opin- 
ions issued  by  the  Select  Committee  shall  be 
compiled,  Indexed,  reproduced,  and  made 
available  on  a  periodic  basis.". 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS;  EFFECTIVE 
DATES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  sufficiency  and  adequacy  of  Sen- 
atorial allowances  and  their  permissible  uses 
m  defraying  or  providing  for  reimbursement 
of  necessary  and  appropriate  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  a  Member's 
office. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  their  study  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  their  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  shall  review  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  tax  status  of  funds  raised 
and  expended  to  defray  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  a  Member,  the  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  and  the  rulings  made 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  committees  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  their  review  under  subsection  (a), 
together  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding for— 

( 1 )  periodic  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  accounts  of  all  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  a  centralized  system  of  recordkeeping 
and  comprehensive  reporting  relating  to  the 
accounts,  allowances,  expenditures,  and 
travel  expenses  of  all  committees  and  offices 
of  the  Senate; 

(3)  suggested  accounting  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  all  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  Members;   and 

(4)  public  disclosure  and  availability  of 
information  on  the  accounts  of  all  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate,  which  shall 
be  available  In  a  form  which  segregates  the 
allowances  and  expenses  of  each  committee 
and  office. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
agreed    to. 

SEC.  304.  (ai  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  requiring  that  only  official  Senate  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  any  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  Senator  in  the  use  of  the  radio 
and  television  studios  provided  by  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Us  review  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Ls 
agreed   to. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  review  the  problem  of  travel, 
lodging,  and  other  related  expen.ses  pro- 
vided to  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate  paid  for  by  foreign  governments 
In  the  situation  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
procure  transportation,  lodging,  or  other 
related  services  or  to  reimburse  the  foreign 
government  for  those  purposes. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  review  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  Us  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  ninety  days  after  the  day  on 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 


Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  review  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  permit — 

( 1 )  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mail  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery 
within  the  State  for  which  he  was  elected; 
and 

(2)  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mail  with 
a  simplified  form  of  address  as  provided 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )   which  is — 

(A)  to  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Postal  Service  and 

(B)  to  be  delivered  to — 

(1)  each  box  holder  or  family  on  a  rural 
or  star  route. 

(II)  each  post  office  box  holder,  and 

(III)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  amendments  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  made  by  title  I  and  the 
provisions  of  title  II  shall  take  effect  on 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolu- 
tion Is  agreed  to. 

(b)  (1)  Rule  XLII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Public  Financial  Disclosure,  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1977,  and  the  statement 
required  to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before 
May  15,  1978,  shall  cover  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1977,  through  December  31.  1977,  ex- 
cept that,  at  the  option  of  any  Individual 
required  to  file  such  statement.  It  may  cover 
the  calendar  year  1977. 

(2)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rviles  existed  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  the  statement  required 
to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before  May  15, 
1978,  shall  cover  the  period  January  1,  1977, 
through  September  30,  1977,  except  that,  at 
the  option  of  any  individual  required  to 
file  such  statement.  It  may  cover  the  calen- 
dar year  1977 

(C)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating  to 
Outside  Earned  Income,  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1978. 

(d)  Paragraphs  6.  7.  8.  9.  and  10  of  rule 
XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(as  amended  by  title  I),  relating  to  Conflict 
of  Interest,  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1978. 

(e)  Rule  XLVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I)  relating 
to  Prohibition  of  Unofficial  Office  Accounts, 
shall  take  effect  as  follows: 

( 1 )  On  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to.  no  contributions  to 
an  unofficial  office  account  may  be  received. 

(2)  Expenditures  from  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts shall  terminate  on  December  31.  1977. 

(f)  Rule  XLVIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Franking  Privilege  and  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Studios,  shall  take  effect  on  August  1, 
1977. 

(g)(1)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLIX  of  t'le 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended 
by  title  I)  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agre3d  to. 

(2)  Rule  XLIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  the  period  through  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to. 

(h)  The  amendments  to  Senate  Resolution 
338  contained  in  sections  202.  203,  and  206  of 
title  II  of  this  resolution  shall  take  effect 
thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resoUUion  is  agreed  to. 
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Outline  of  Diffehences  Between  Senate 
Resolution  110  as  Reported  and  the  Pro- 
posed Substitute 

Rule  XLIX— Politcal  Activity— -The  provi- 
sion prohibiting  contribution  of  funds  from 
staff  to  their  supervisor  and  the  provision 
prohibiting  employees  from  engaging  sub- 
stantially in  campaign  activities  (former 
paragraphs  2  and  3)  were  deleted.  Sections 
requiring  studies  of  these  problems— and  re- 
quiring reports  with  recommendations  to  the 
full  Senate  by  a  date  certain — were  included 
in  Title  III.  A  definition  of  the  word  "em- 
ployee" and  provisions  requiring  certain  em- 
ployees working  in  the  Senate  on  assignment 
or  without  pay  to  comply  with  the  Code  of 
Conduct  were  added. 

Rule  L — Employment  Practices — A  provi- 
sion was  added  to  Title  III  directing  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to  study 
how  to  handle  employment  discrimination 
complaints  and  to  report  its  recommenda- 
tions wUhln  180  days.  The  recommendations 
will  then  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  60  days.  Rule  L  will  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1979. 

TITLE    II ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  procedures  were  revised 
to  give  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  more 
flexibility  than  was  provided  In  S.  Res.  110 
while  preserving  the  basic  principles  of  the 
original  proposal. 

The  major  changes  are : 

1.  The  sworn  complaint  procedure  now 
applies  only  to  complaints  against  Senators 
or  officers.  The  procedure  for  handling  com- 
plaints against  employees  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

2.  The  Ethics  Committee  is  authorized  to 
propose  a  remedy  in  a  case  Involving  a  will- 
ful but  not  serious  violation  of  the  Code. 
If  the  matter  is  resolved  In  this  way,  a  state- 
ment of  the  remedy  and  the  Committee's 
reasons  for  proposing  it  would  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  a  public  doc- 
ument. The  Committee  then  would  not  have 
to  conduct  a  full  Investigation  or  report  its 
findings  to  the  Senate  for  Senate  action. 

3.  The  procedures  for  the  privileged  appeal 
to  the  full  Senate  of  an  Ethics  Committee 
decision  not  to  conduct  an  Investigation 
were  deleted. 

4.  Flexibility  was  added  to  the  advisory 
opinion  procedure  to  give  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee discretion  with  regard  to  issuing  ad- 
visory opinions  requested  by  employees.  The 
Committee  Is  also  authorized  to  issue  In- 
terpretive rulings. 

5.  The  Ethics  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
use  hearing  examiners. 

6.  The  provisions  prohibiting  retroactive 
application  of  the  new  Code  were  strength- 
ened. 

Amendment  No.  65 
(In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
On  page  1.  strike  all  after  "Resolved"  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

That  this  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Official  Conduct   Amendments  of   1977". 
TITLE  I— CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
Sec.  101.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  rules  XLI,  XLII,  XLIII. 
and  XLIV;   and 

(2)  by  renumbering  rule  XLV  as  rule  XLI. 
and  by  adding  after  such  rule  the  following 
new  rules  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Sen- 
ate Code  of  Official  Conduct": 

"RULE  XIJI 

"PUBLIC    FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 

"1.  (a)(1)  Each  Individual  who  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  ninety  days  during  a 
calendar  year  is  a  Senator,  or  an  officer  ;.r 
employee  of  the  Senate  who  is  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year, 
shall   file   a   report   containing    a   full    and 


complete  financial  statement  for  that  cal- 
endar year. 

"(2)  Each  employee  designated  under  rule 
XLIX  to  handle  campaign  funds  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  file  a  full  and  complete 
financial  disclosure  statement  for  that  calen- 
dar year. 

"(b)  Each  Individual  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  who  during  any  calendar 
year  ceases  to  occupy  an  office  or  position 
described  in  such  subparagraph  shall  file  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  fi- 
nancial statement  for  that  portion  of  such 
year  beginning  on  January  1  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  he  ceases  to  occupy  such 
office  or  position. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  seeks  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  shall  file  In  any 
year  In  which  such  individual  has— 

"(I)  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  cr 

"(2)  received  political  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  consent  for 
any  other  person  to  receive  political  con- 
tribution.s  or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  such  individual's  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office, 

a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
financial  statement  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Select 
Committee")  a  complete  list  of  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  Senate  who 
are  required  to  file  a  report  under  this 
paragraph  and  shall  submit  at  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter  a  list  of  individuals 
required  to  file  such  report  who  have  begun 
or  terminated  employment  with  the  Senate 
or  been  designated  pursuant  to  rule  XLIX. 

"2.  Each  individual  shall  include  In  each 
report  for  each  calendar  year  for  which  he 
is  required  to  file  a  report  under  paragraph 
1  a  full  and  complete  statement,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Select  Committee 
shall  prescribe,  which  contains  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  the  amount  and  the  Identity  of 
each  source  of  earned  income  (exclusive  of 
honoraria)  received  during  such  calendar 
year  which  exceeds  siOO  in  amount  or  value- 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  source  the 
amount,  and  the  date,  of  each  honorarium 
received  during  such  calendar  vear  and  an 
Indication  of  which  honoraria,  if  any,  were 
donated  to  u  charitable  organization  pur- 
suant to  paragraoh  2(c)    to  rule  XLIV;  and 

"(3)  the  identity  of  each  source  of  Income 
(other  than  earned  income)  received  during 
such  calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  In 
amount  or  value,  and  an  indication  of  which 
of  the  following  categories  the  amount  or 
value  of  such  Item  of  Income  is  within- 

"(A)   not  more  than  $1.0C0, 

"(B)  greater  than  $1 ,000  but  not  more  than 
$2,500. 

"(C)  B-reater  than  $2,500  but  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

"(D)  greater  than  $5,000  but  not  more 
than  $15,000. 

"(E)  greater  than  $15,000  but  not  more 
than  $50,000, 

"(P)  greater  than  $50,000  but  not  more 
than  $100,000.  or 

"(O)   greater  than  $100,000. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1)  and  (3), 
any  gift  described  in  subparapraohs  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  considered 
as  Income. 

"(b)  The  Identity  of  the  source,  a  brief 
description  of,  and  the  value  of  anv  gifts  of 
transportation,  lodging,  focd,  or  entertain- 
ment aggregating  $250  or  more  provided  by 
any  one  source  other  than  a  relative  during 
the  calendar  year  except  that  any  food,  lodg- 
ing, or  enterUlnment  received  as  part  of  the 


personal  hospitality  of  any  Individual  need 
not  be  reported. 

"(c)  The  identity  of  the  source,  a  brief 
description  of,  and  the  value  of  all  other 
gifts  aggregating  $100  or  more  from  any  one 
source  other  than  a  relative  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

"(d)  Gifts  with  a  fair  market  value  less 
than  $35  need  not  be  aggregated  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  .subparagraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(e)  (1)  The  identity  and  category  of  value 
of  each  Item  of  real  property  held,  directly 
or  indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year 
which  has  a  fair  market  value  in  exce.?s  of 
$1,000  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar  year; 
and 

"(2)  the  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each  item  of  personal  property  held,  directly 
cr  indirectly,  during  such  calendar  year  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  investment  or  the 
production  of  Income  which  has  a  fair 
market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  as  of  the 
close  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(f)  The  Identity  and  category  of  value  of 
each  personal  liability  owed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, which  exceeds  52,500  at  any  time  dur- 
ing such  calendar  year. 

■■(g)  The  Identity,  date,  and  category  of 
value  of  any  transaction,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  securities  or  commodities  futures 
during  such  calendar  year  exceeding  $1,OCO, 
except  that  (1)  any  gift  to  any  tax-exempt 
organization  described  in  section  601(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  involv- 
ing such  a  tran.sactlon  need  not  be  reported, 
and  (2)  any  transaction  solely  by  and  be- 
tween the  reporting  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  need  not  be  reported. 

"(h)(1)  The  identity,  date,  and  category 
of  value  of  any  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  Interest  in  real 
property  during  such  calendar  year  if  the 
value  of  the  property  Involved  in  such  pur- 
chase, sale,  or  exchange  exceeds  $1,000  as  of 
the  date  of  such  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (e) 
(1)  of  this  paragraph  and  clause  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph  the  Identity  of  an  item  of  real 
property  shall  include  the  number  of  acres 
of  property  (if  there  is  more  than  one  acre), 
the  exact  street  address  (except  with  respect 
to  a  personal  residence  of  a  reporting  indi- 
vidual ) .  the  town,  county,  and  State  in  which 
the  property  Is  located,  and  If  there  are  sub- 
stantial improvements  on  the  land,  a  brief 
description  of  the  Improvements  (such  as 
■'office  building") . 

"(i)  Anv  patent  right  or  any  Interest  In 
anv  patent  ri'^ht.  and  the  nature  of  such  pat- 
en*, ri^ht.  held  during  such  calendar  vear. 

"(JiThe  Hentity  of  all  positions  held  a.s 
an  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  adviser, 
proprietor,  aeent.  employee,  or  consultant  of 
any  corporation,  company,  firm,  partnership, 
or  other  business  enterprise,  any  nonprofit 
organization,  and  any  educational  or  other 
Institution. 

"(k)  A  description  of,  the  parties  to,  and 
the  terms  of  anv  contract,  promise,  or  other 
aereemeni  between  such  Individual  and  anv 
person  with  respect  to  his  employment,  after 
such  individual  ceases  to  occuov  an  office  or 
position  described  in  pnrarraoh  1.  InrlurtlnT 
anv  afrreenient  under  which  such  individual 
is  ta''lnrj  a  leave  of  absence  from  an  office  or 
position  outside  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  to  occunv  an  office  or  posi- 
tion rie  crlb»>'l  in  naracranh  1.  and  a  d»»scrlp- 
tl-^n  of  and  the  parties  to  anv  ap-reement.  pro- 
vtrtinc  for  continuation  of  nfi'-mpnts  or  bene- 
fits from  a  nrlor  emolover  other  than  the 
Unit"''  St.itps  Onv'rnment. 
An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  required 
to  file  a  report  xmder  paragraph  I  shall  In- 
clude in  such  report  the  identity  of  any  per- 
son, other  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment who  paid  such  individual  componsa- 
tion  in  excess  of  $5,000  in  any  of  the  two 
calendar  years  prior  to  such  calendar  year 
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provisions  of  paragraph  2,  except  that  the 
identity  of  the  holdings  and  the  sources  of 
a  trust's  income  need  not  be  disclosed  If — 
"(A)  the  trust  was  not  created  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  reporting  individual,  his 
spouse,  or  dependents, 

"(B)  the  reporting  individual,  his  spouse, 
and  dependents  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
contents  or  sources  of  income  of  the  trust, 
and 

"(C)  the  reporting  Individual  has  re- 
quested the  trustee  to  provide  information 
with  respect  to  the  holdings  and  sources  of 
Income  of  the  trust  and  the  trustee  refuses 
to  disclose  the  information. 
However,  where  the  identity  of  the  holdings 
and  the  sources  of  income  of  a  trust  need 
not  be  disclosed,  the  reporting  individual 
must  list  the  category  of  the  net  cash  value 
of  his  interest  in  the  total  trust  holdings 
under  subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  2,  H:id 
must  list  the  category  of  the  amo'int  o!  thf> 
income  from  the  trust  under  sutparagrap-' 
(a)  (3)  of  paragraph  2. 

"(2)  Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Unl'.ed 
States  Senate  that  Senators,  and  ofliceis  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  make  full  and  com- 
plete public  financial  disclosure  of  fin-dn.nl 
holdings,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
trusts  established  for  the  purpose  of  being 
"blind  trusts',  whether  revocable  or  irrevoc- 
able, shall  be  dissolved  by  the  creating  party 
to  permit  the  disclosures  required  by  this 
rule. 

"(e)  An  individual  only  Is  required  to  re- 
port Information  within  his  knowledge;  how- 
ever, it  is  the  responsibility  of  a  reporting 
individual  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to 
obtain  the  informaton  necessary  to  comply 
with  this,  rule. 

"4.  (a)  Each  individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(a)  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  sufh  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15  of  the 
next  year. 

"(b)  Each  Individual  required  to  file  a 
report  under  paragraph  1(b)  for  a  portion  of 
a  year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he  occu- 
pies an  office  or  po^ltic-n  described  In  para- 
graph 1  during  such  year. 

"(c)  Each  Individual  required  to  file  a  re- 
nrrt  under  para^aoh  1(c)  shall  file  such 
renort  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day 
on  whl:h  such  individual  first  fulfills  the  fil- 
ing reaulrements  of  such  nararraoh  during 
•such  year  or  May  15  of  that  year,  whichever 
I-  later. 

"(d)  A  copv  of  each  report  filed  under  sub- 
paragraohs  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Select  Committee  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  Each  Senator  and  each  individual  re- 
quired to  renort  under  paragraph  1(c)  shall 
cause  his  financial  disclosure  statement  to  be 
filed  as  a  public  document  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (or.  If  there  is  no  Office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  equivalent  State  offices) 
in  the  State  wMch  the  Senator  repre.sents  or 
in  which  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Senator. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  mav  erant  one 
or  more  reasonable  extensions  of  time  for 
filing  anv  renort  but  the  total  of  such  ex- 
tensions shall  not  exceed  nlnetv  davs. 

"(g)  The  Comotroller  Oeneral  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  in  completin"  anv  reports  re- 
quired under  this  rule  when  reouested  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  emplove?  of  the  Senate. 
"5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make 
each  report  filed  with  him  under  this  rule 
available  to  the  public  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  report,  and  shall 
provide  a  copy  of  any  such  report  to  any 
person  upon  a  written  request. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  re- 
quire  any   person   receiving  a  copy  of  any 


report  under  subparagraph  (a)  to  supply  his 
name  and  address  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son or  organization,  if  any,  on  whose  behalf 
he  is  requesting  such  copy  and  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fee  In  any  amount  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  finds  necessary  to 
recover  the  cost  of  reproduction  or  mailing 
of  such  report  excluding  any  salary  of  any 
employee  Involved  In  such  reproduction  or 
mailing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
furnish  a  copy  of  any  such  report  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  if  he  deter- 
mines that  waiver  or  reduction  of  the  fee  is 
in  the  public  Interest  because  furnishing  the 
Information  can  be  considered  as  primarily 
benefiting  the  public. 

"(c)  Any  report  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  held  in  his  custody 
and  made  available  to  the  public  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  after  receipt  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  such  report.  After  such 
seven-year  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ats   shall   destroy  any  such  report. 

'(d)  The  Select  (fommlttee  shall  review 
f.'l  financial  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  to  determine  whether  such 
statements  are  filed  in  a  timely  manner  and 
are  complete  and  in  proper  form. 

"(e)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall, 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, conduct,  on  a  random  basis,  audits  of 
approximately  5  per  centum  of  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (other 
than  those  filed  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate). 
"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  during 
each  six-year  period  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  audit  at  least  one 
report  filed  by  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
except  that  no  such  audit  shall  take  place 
during  the  calendar  year  such  Member  is  up 
for  reelection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  conducting  an  audit  under 
clause  (1)  or  (2).  the  Comptroller  General  Is 
authorized  to  request  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee issue  a  subpena  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  papers,  and  other  documents. 
"(B)  The  Comotroller  General  may  use 
outside  consultants  to  assist  him  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  findings  of  each  audit  to  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  individual  being  audited. 
"6.  (a)  Each  individual  who  is  required  to 
file  a  financial  statement  under  paragraph  1 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  a  sealed  envelope,  a 
report  containing  a  copy  of  the  returns  of 
taxes,  declarations,  statements,  other  docu- 
ments, and  amendments  thereto,  which  he. 
or  he  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  any  fiduciary 
(regarding  income  received  on  behalf  of  such 
individual),  made  for  such  year  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  report 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  the  date  on  which 
such  individual  Is  required  to  file  a  financial 
statement  under  paragraph  1. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
paragraph,  all  papers  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Comptroller  General  for  not  less 
than  seven  years,  and  while  so  kept  shall 
remain  sealed.  Upon  receipt  of  a  resalutlon 
of  the  Select  Committee,  adopted  by  a  re- 
corded majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee,  requesting  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Select  Committee  of  any  of 
the  reports  filed  by  an  individual  under  this 
rule,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  transmit 
to  the  Select  Committee  the  envelopes  con- 
taining such  reports.  Within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  recorded  vote  has  been  taken, 
the  individual  concerned  shall  be  Informed 
of  the  vote  to  examine  and  audit,  and  shall  be 
advised  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  such 
examination.  When  any  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining any  such  report  is  received  by  the 
Select  Committee  such  envelope  may  be 
opened   and    the   contents    thereof   may   be 
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examined  only  by  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  in  executive  se.ssion.  If,  upon  such 
examination,  the  Select  Committee  deter- 
mines that  further  consideration  by  the 
Select  Committee  is  warranted  and  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee,  it 
may  make  the  contents  of  any  such  envelope 
available  for  any  use  by  any  member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  or  any  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Select  Committee,  which  is  required  for 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  Select 
Committee  may  receive  the  papers  as  evi- 
dence, after  giving  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned due  notice  and  opportunity  for  liear- 
ing  in  a  closed  .session.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Select  Committee  not 
later  than  the  1st  day  of  June  in  each  year 
the  names  of  Senators,  officers,  and  employees 
who  have  filed  a  report.  Any  paper  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  for 
longer  than  seven  years,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  individual  concerned  or  his 
legal  representative.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
or  termination  of  service  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, such  papers  shall  be  returned  unopened 
to  such  individual,  or  to  the  surviving  spouse 
or  legal  representative  of  such  individual 
within  one  year  of  such  death  or  termination 
of  service  unless  the  Select  Committee  directs 
that  such  papers  be  returned  at  a  later  date. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (b),  the  Comptroller  General, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  individual  being 
audited,  may  examine  the  material  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  an  audit  as  required  under  para- 
graph 5(e). 

"(d)  Whenever  In  any  criminal  case  pend- 
ing in  any  competent  court  in  which  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  a 
defendant,  or  In  any  proceeding  before  a 
grand  Jury  of  any  competent  court  in  which 
alleged  criminal  conduct  of  the  Member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  under  inves- 
tigation, a  discovery  order  of  such  court  is 
served  upon  the  Comptroller  General  direct- 
ing him  to  appear  and  produce  any  reports 
filed  pursuant  to  this  rule,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall — 

"(1)  within  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  ap- 
pearing in  response  to  such  discovery  order 
of  such  court,  notify  the  individual  whose 
report  is  requested  of  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
covery order  of  such  court. 

"(2)  if  such  report  Is  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
unseal  the  envelope  containing  such  report 
and  have  an  authenticated  copy  made  of 
such  report,  replace  such  report  In  such  en- 
velope and  reseal  It,  and  note  on  such  en- 
velope that  it  was  opened  pursuant  to  this 
clause  in  response  to  a  discovery  order  of 
such  court,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  at- 
tached to  such  envelope,  and 

"(3)  appear  in  response  to  such  discovery 
order  of  such  court  and  produce  the  authen- 
ticated copy  so  made. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'competent  court'  means  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  general  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  cases  Involving  criminal  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  such  State,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the 
term  "discovery  order'  includes  a  subpena  ap- 
proved by  a  competent  court. 

"7.  As  used  in  this  rule — 

"(a)  the  term  'commodity  future'  means 
commodity  future  as  defined  in  sections  2 
and  5  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  2  and  5) ; 

"(b)  the  term  'Comptroller  General'  means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

"(c)  the  term  'dependent'  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

"(d)  the  term  'earned  Income'  means  out- 
side earned  income  (as  defined  In  rule  XLIV) 


and  any  salary  disbursed  to  an  Individual  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

"(e)  the  teem  'employee  of  the  Senate'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
paragraphs  2.  3,  and  4  of  rule  XLIX; 

"(f)  the  term  'gift'  means  a  payment,  sub- 
scription, advance,  forebearance.  rendering, 
or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  anything  of 
value,  including  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, or  entertainment,  and  reimbursement 
for  other  than  necessary  expenses,  unle.ss 
consideration  of  equal  or  greater  value  is  re- 
ceived, but  shall  not  Include  ( 1 )  a  political 
contribution  otherwise  reported  as  required 
by  law,  (2)  a  loan  made  In  a  commercially 
rea-sunable  manner  (including  requirements 
that  the  loan  be  repaid  and  that  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest  be  paid),  (3)  a  bequest,  in- 
heritance or  other  transfer  at  death,  or  (4) 
anything  of  value  given  to  a  spouse  or  de- 
pendent of  a  reporting  individual  by  the  em- 
ployer of  such  spouse  or  dependent  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  service  provided  by  such 
spouse  or  dependent; 

"(g)  the  term  'income'  means  gross  Income 
as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

"(h)  the  term  'political  contribution" 
means  a  contribution  as  defined  in  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971    (2  U.S.C.  431); 

"(i)  the  term  'political  expenditure"  means 
an  expenditure  as  defined  in  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U.S.C.  431); 

""(J)  the  term  "relative"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  person  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  rule,  an  Individual  who  is  related 
to  the  person  as  father,  mother,  son,  daugh- 
ter, brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  great  uncle, 
great  aunt,  first  cousin,  nephew,  niece,  hus- 
band, wife,  grandfather,  grandmother,  father- 
in-law.  mother-in-law.  son-in-law.  daughter- 
in-law,  brother-in-law.  sister-in-law,  step- 
father, stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  half 
sister,  or  who  is  the  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother of  the  spouse  of  the  person  reporting; 

"'(k)  the  term  "security"  has  the  meaning 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b);  and 

""(1)  the  term  'transactions  in  securities 
and  commodities  futures'  means  any  acquisi- 
tion, transfer,  or  other  disposition  involving 
any  security  or  commodity. 

""RULE    XLIII 

"GIFTS 

"1.  No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  shall  solicit  or  accept  a  present  or 
future  gift,  favor,  service,  or  anything  of 
value  from  any  person,  business,  or  other  en- 
tity under  circumstances  where  he  knows 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  that  such 
gift,  favor,  service,  or  thing  of  value  will, 
might  tend  to,  or  is  Intended  to  affect  the 
present  or  future  performance  of  official 
duties. 

"2.  (a)  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  there- 
of, shall  knowingly  accept  or  knowingly 
permit  his  spouse  or  dependent  to  accept, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having 
an  aggregate  value  exceeding  $100  during  a 
calendar  year  directly  or  Indirectly  from  any 
person,  organization,  or  corporation  having 
p.  direct  Interest  In  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress or  from  any  foreign  national. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a), 
only  the  following  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  direct  Interest  In  legislation  before  the 
Congress : 

"(1)  a  person,  organization,  or  corporation 
registered  under  the  Federal  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  or  any  succesor  statute, 
a  person  who  is  an  officer  or  director  of  such 
a  registered  lobbyist,  or  a  person  who  has  been 
employed  or  retained  by  such  a  registered 
lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of  inflvtenclng  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress;  or 


"(2)  a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
other  organization  which  maintains  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  for  political  purposes 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  321  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441b)  ),  a  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
director  of  such  corporation,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organization,  or  a  person  who 
has  been  employed  or  retained  by  such 
corporation,  labor  organization,  or  other  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
legislation  before  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Th3  prohibitions  of  this  subpara- 
graph do  not  apply  to  gifts — 

"(1 )  from  relatives; 

"(2)   with  a  value  of  less  than  835; 

"(3)  of  personal  hospitality  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"3.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(ai  the  term  'gift'  means  a  payment, 
subscription,  advance,  forebearance,  render- 
ing, or  deposit  of  money,  services,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  including  food,  lodging, 
transportation,  or  entertainment,  and  reim- 
bursement for  other  than  nece.s.sary  ex- 
penses, unless  consideration  of  equal  or 
greater  value  is  received,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude ( 1 )  a  political  contribution  otherwise 
reported  as  required  by  law.  (2)  a  loan  made 
In  a  commercially  rea.sonable  manner  (in- 
cluding requirements  that  the  loan  be  re- 
paid and  that  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  be 
paid).  (3)  a  bequest.  Inheritance,  or  other 
transfer  at  death,  (4)  a  bona  fide  award  pre- 
sented in  recognition  of  public  service  and 
available  to  the  general  public,  (5)  a  recep- 
tion at  which  the  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee is  to  be  honored,  provided  such  indi- 
vidual receives  no  other  gifts  that  exceed  the 
restrictions  in  this  rule,  other  than  a  .suit- 
able memento,  or  i6)  anything  of  value 
given  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  report- 
ing Individual  by  the  employer  of  such 
spouse  or  dependent  in  recognition  of  the 
service  provided  by  such  spouse  or  depend- 
ent; and 

"(b)  The  term  'relative'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  In  paragraph 
7(J)  of  rule  XLII. 

"4.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee,  after 
exercising  rea.sonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
rule,  unknowingly  accepts  a  gift  described 
in  paragraph  2,  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall,  upon  learning  of  the  nature  of 
the  gift  and  its  source,  return  the  gift  or.  if 
It  is  not  po.sslble  to  return  the  gift,  reim- 
burse the  donor  for  the  value  of  the  gift. 
"RULE  XLIV 

"OUrSIDE   EARNED   INCOME 

"1.  During  the  period  of  service  In  a  cal- 
endar year  of  a  Senator,  or  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  compensated  at  a 
ratj  exceeding  $35,000  a  year  and  employed 
for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year 
(unle.ss  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis),  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  outside  earned  In- 
come of  such  individual  for  such  period  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  salary 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  such 
period;  and 

"(2)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  Senator,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  base  salary  paid  to  Senators 
and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period. 

"2.  (a)  A  Senator  shall  not  receive  honor- 
aria in  excess  of  $1,000  for  each  appearance, 
speech,  or  article. 

•■(b)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate covered  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  re- 
ceive honoraria  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  $300  for  each  appearance,  speech,  or 
article,  and 

"(2)  $1,500  In  the  aggregate  In  any  one 
calendar  year. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  un- 
der paragraph  1  or  2  (b)(2),  any  Senator, 
officer,  or  employee  may  accept  honoraria  in 
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excess  of  the  amount  allowed  in  paragraph  1 
or  2(b)(2)  but  not  In  exces^  of  $25,000,  If 
he  Immediately  donates  such  honoraria  to 
an  organization  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  601(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  If  no  tax  jeneflts  accrue 
to  such  Senator,  officer,  or  em  aloyee  for  such 
donation. 

"3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  thla 
'outside  earned  income'  shall, 
provisions  of  subparagraphs 
mean  any  income  earned  by 
which  Is  Income  received  as  i>  result  of  per- 
sonal services  actually  render*  d  If  such  serv- 
ices are  material   Income-proiluclng  factors. 

"(b)  Outside  earned  lncom(t  shall  include. 
but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(1)    honoraria   and   stipends, 

"(2)  advances  on  books  other  than  from 
an  established  trade  published  under  usual 
contract  terms,  or  advances  on  other  creative 
or  artistic  works. 

"(c)  Outside  earned  income  does  not  in- 
clude the  following:  (1)  -oyaltles  from 
books:  (2)  income  from  t&mll/  enterprises  if 
the  services  provided  by  the  Se  nator  or  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  ma- 
terial income-producing  factoi ;  (3)  gains  de- 
rived from  dealings  in  prop(  rty  or  Invest- 
ments; (4)  interests;  (5)  rents;  (6)  divi- 
dends; (7)  alimony  and  separate  mainte- 
nance payments:  (8)  annulti^;  (9)  Income 
from  discharge  of  Indebtedness;  (10)  dis- 
tributive shares  of  partnershlri  Income  If  the 
services  provided  by  the  Senatar.  or  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  are  not  a  material  In- 
come-producing factor:  (11)  licome  from  an 
Interest  In  an  estate  or  trust;  (12)  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  creative  or  art  stic  work;  and 
(13)  any  "buy-out"  arrangement  from  pro- 
fessional partnerships  or  bu  ilnesses  which 
Is  reasonably  related  to  th  5  fair  market 
value  of  his  interest  In  the  erterprise  at  the 
time  of  the  severance,  payable  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  and 
future  profitability  of  the  ei^terprlse. 
"RULE  XLV 
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"1.  A  Member,  officer,  or 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any 
nor  shall  he  permit  any  comp<  i 
crue    to    his    beneficial 
source,  the  receipt  of  which 
virtue  of  influence  improper!;' 
his  position  as  a  Member,  offic^ 

■"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
engage  In  any  outside  busines! 
al  activity  or  employment  for 
which  Is  inconsistent  or  In 
conscientious  performance  of 

""3.  No  officer  or  employee 
any  outside  business  or 
or  employment  for  compensation 
has  reported  in  writing,  whet 
or  employment  commences 
of  each  year  thereafter  so 
tlvlty  or  employment  conti 
of  such  activity  or  employ 
visor.  "The  supervisor  shall 
charge  of  his  duties,  take 
considers  necessary  for  the 
flict  of   interest  or  Interferenjre 
to  the  Senate. 

""4.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
knowingly  use  his  official  position 
duce  or  aid  the  progress  or 
lation.   a   principal   purpose 
further  only  his  pecuniary  in((erest 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his 
or  only  the  pecuniary  Intere^ 
class  of  persons  or  enterprise; 
his  Immediate  family,  or  enterjrlse 
by  them,  are  members  of  the 

■"5.  A  Member,  notwithstanding 
slons  of  Rule  XII  of  the  Sta 
the  Senate,  may  decline  to 
tee  or  on  the  floor,  on  any  n^atter 
believes  that   his  voting  on 
would  be  a  conflict  of  Interest 

"'6.  No  Member,  officer,  or 
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Senate  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
$25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  In  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  provide  pro- 
fessional services  for  compensation.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  "professional 
services"  shall  Include  services  as  an  engineer, 
real  estate  agent,  insurance  agent,  attorney, 
physician,  architect,  consultant,  or  activities 
of  a  similar  character. 

•"7.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
serve  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board 
of  any  publicly  held  or  publicly  regulated 
corporation,  financial  Institution,  or  busi- 
ness entity.  "This  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
when  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  serves 
without  compensation  as  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  an  organization  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  Institutions 
or  organizations  that  are  principally  avail- 
able to  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  or  their  families. 

""8.  An  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  commit- 
tee who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $25,000  per  annum  and  employed  for  more 
than  ninety  days  in  a  calendar  year  (unless 
hired  on  a  per  diem  basis)  shall  divest  him- 
self of  any  holdings  which  may  be  directly 
affected  by  the  actions  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  works,  unless  he  has  received  per- 
mission In  writing  from  his  supervisor  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to  retain 
such  holdings. 

""9.  If  a  Member,  upon  leaving  office,  be- 
comes a  registered  lobbyist  under  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or 
any  successor  statute,  or  is  employed  or  re- 
tained by  such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  legislation,  he  shall 
not  lobby  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
leaving  office. 

"'10.  If  an  employee  on  the  staff  of  a  Mem- 
ber, upon  leaving  that  position,  becomes  a 
registered  lobbyist  under  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  or  any  suc- 
cessor statute,  or  Is  employed  or  retained  by 
such  a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  legislation,  such  employee  may 
not  lobby  the  Member  for  whom  he  worked 
or  that  Member's  staff  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  leaving  that  position.  If  an  em- 
ployee on  the  staff  of  a  committee,  upon  leav- 
ing his  position,  becomes  such  a  registered 
lobbyist  or  Is  employed  or  retained  by  such 
a  registered  lobbyist  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing legislation,  such  employee  may  not 
lobby  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
which  he  worked,  or  the  staff  of  that  com- 
mittee, for  a  period  of  one  year  after  leaving 
his  position. 

"11.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  "employee  of  the  Senate'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  to  such  term  In  paragraphs 
2,  3.  and  4  of  rule  XLIX; 

""(b)  an  Individual  who  is  an  employee  on 
the  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of  a  committee 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  on  the  staff 
of  such  committee;  and 

"'(c)  the  term  "lobbying"  means  any  oral 
or  written  communication  to  influence  the 
content  or  disposition  of  any  Issue  before 
Congress,  including  any  pending  or  future 
bill,  resolution,  treaty,  nomination,  hearing, 
report,  or  Investigation;  but  does  not  In- 
clude— 

""(A)  a  communication  (1)  made  In  the 
form  of  testimony  given  before  a  Committee 
or  office  of  the  Congress,  or  (ii)  submitted 
for  inclusion  In  the  public  record,  public 
docket,  or  public  file  of  a  hearing;  or 

"(B)  a  communication  by  an  individual, 
acting  solely  on  his  own  behalf,  for  redress 
of  personal  grievances,  or  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opinion. 

""12.  For  purposes  of  this  rule — 

"(a)  a  Senator  or  the  Vice  President  Is  the 
supervisor  of  his  administrative,  clerical,  or 
other  assistants; 

""(b)  a  Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  a 


committee  is  the  supervisor  of  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  or  other  assistants  to  the  com- 
mittee except  that  minority  staff  members 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  ranking 
minority  Senator  on  the  committee; 

"(c)  a  Senator  who  Is  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  Its  own  staff  and  finan- 
cial authorization  Is  the  supervisor  of  the 
professional,  clerical,  or  other  assistants  to 
the  subcommittee  except  that  minority  staff 
members  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  ranking  minority  Senator  on  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

■"(d)  the  President  pro  tempore  Is  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Etoorkeeper.  the  Chaplain, 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  and  the  employees  of 
the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel; 

'"(e)  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  employees  of  his  office; 

"(f)  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
Is  the  supervisor  of  the  employees  of  his 
office; 

'"(g)  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips  are  the 
supervisors  of  the  research,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants  assigned  to  their  respective  offices; 

"(h)  the  Majority  Leader  Is  the  supervisor 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority  is  the  supervisor  of 
the  employees  of  his  office:  and 

"(I)  the  Minority  Leader  Is  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  Is  the  supervision 
of  the  employees  of  his  office. 
"RULE  XLVI 

"PROHIBmON  OF  UNOFFICIAL  OFFICE  ACCOUNTS 

"1.  No  Member  may  malntein  or  have 
malnUined  for  his  use  an  unofficial  account. 
The  term  "unofficial  office  account'  means  an 
account  or  repository  into  which  funds  are 
received  for  the  purpose,  at  least  In  part,  of 
defraying  otherwise  unreimbursed  expenses 
allowable  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
a  Member's  office.  An  unofficial  office  account 
does  not  Include,  and  expenses  Incurred  by  a 
Member  In  connection  with  his  official  duties 
shall  be  defrayed  only  from — 

"(a)   personal  funds  of  the  Member; 

"(b)  official  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  that  purpose; 

"(c)  funds  derived  from  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  defined  In  section  301(d)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  431)):  and 

"(d)  funds  received  as  reasonable  reim- 
bursements for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  connection  with  personal  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Member  to  the  organization 
making  the  reimbursement. 

"2.  No  contribution  (as  defined  In  section 
301(e)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431))  shall  be  converted  to 
the  personal  use  of  any  Member,  or  any  for- 
mer Member  who  is  defeated  for  reelection  or 
does  not  seek  reelection.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  rule  'personal  use'  does  not  include  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  a  Member 
In  connection  with  his  official  duties. 
"RULE    XLVII 

"FOREIGN     TRAVEL 

"1.  Unless  authorized  by  the  Senate  (or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  after  an 
adjournment  sine  die),  no  funds  from  the 
United  States  Government  (including  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22 
U.S.C.  1754(b))  shall  be  received  for  the 
purpose  of  travel  outside  the  United  States 
by  any  Member  of  the  Senate  whose  term 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  a  Congress  after— 

"(a)  the  date  of  the  general  election  In 
which  his  successor  Is  elected:  or 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  In  such  general  election,  the  earlier 
of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second  regular 
session  of  that  Congress. 

"2.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  engaged 
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m  foreign  travel  may  claim  payment  or  ac- 
cept funds  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment (including  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754(b))  for 
any  expense  for  which  the  Individual  has  re- 
ceived reimbursement  from  any  other  source; 
nor  may  such  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
receive  reimbursement  for  the  same  expense 
more  than  once  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. No  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
shall  use  any  funds  furnished  to  him  to 
defray  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of 
foreign  travel  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  funds 
were  furnished. 

""3.  A  per  diem  allowance  provided  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  in  connection  with 
foreign  travel  shall  be  used  solely  for  lodging, 
food,  and  related  expenses  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee receiving  such  an  allowance  to  return 
to  the  United  States  Government  that  por- 
tion of  the  allowance  received  which  Is  not 
actually  used  for  necessary  lodping.  food, 
and  related  expenses. 

"RULE   XLVIII 

"FRANKING    PRIVILEGE    AND    RADIO    AND 
TELEVISION   STUDIOS 

"1.  A  Senator  or  an  Individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  may  not  use  the 
frank  for  any  mass  mailing  (as  defined  in 
section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code)  If  such  mass-  mailing  Is  mailed 
at  or  delivered  to  any  postal  facility  less  than 
sixty  days  Immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  or  general  election  (v/hether 
regular,  .special,  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  a  candidate  for  public  office  or  the 
Individual   is   a   candidate   for   Senator. 

"'2.  A  Senator  shall  use  only  official  fund."? 
of  the  Senate  to  purcha.se  paper,  to  print, 
or  to  prepare  any  mxss  mailing  material 
which  Is  to  be  sent  out  under  the  frank. 

""3.  (a)  When  a  Senator  disseminates  In- 
formation under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mail- 
ing (as  defined  in  section  3210(a)(5)(D)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code),  the  Senator 
shall  register  annually  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  such  mass  mailings.  Such  reg- 
l.stratlon  shall  be  made  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary, information  as  to  the  number  of  pieces 
included  In  the  mass  mailing  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to 
whom  the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  the  copy  of  the  mail  mat- 
ter registered,  the  description  of  the  group 
or  groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mas.s  mail- 
ing was  mailed,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
mailed. 

'"4.  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  apply  to  any 
mailing  under  the  frank  which  is  In  direct 
response  to  inquiries  or  requests  from  per- 
sons to  whom  the  matter  is  mailed,  is  ad- 
dres.sed  to  colleagues  In  Congn-e.ss  or  to  gov- 
ernment official  (whether  Federal.  State,  or 
local),  or  con.sists  entirely  of  news  releases 
to  the  communication-s  media. 

"'5.  The  Senate  computer  facilities  shall 
not  be  used  to  store,  maintain,  or  otherwise 
procefcs  any  lists  or  categories  of  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  Identifying  the  Individ- 
ual Included  in  such  lists  as  campaign  work- 
ers or  contributors,  as  members  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  or  by  any  other  partisan  political 
designation,  or  for  producing  mailing  labels 
or  computer  tapes  for  use  other  than  In  the 
service  facilities  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  Senate. 

"6.  (a)  The  radio  and  television  studios 
provided  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  not  be  used  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  the 


Senate  less  than  sixty  days  Immediately  be- 
fore the  date  of  any  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion (whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  in 
which  that  Senator  Is  a  candidate  for  public 
office  or  that  Individual  Is  a  candidate  for 
Senator. 

"(b)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the 
facilities  are  to  be  used  at  the  request  of, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  a  licensed  broadcast 
organization  or  an  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
"RULE  XLIX 

"POLmCAL    FUND    ACTIVITY;    DEFINmONS 

"'1.  No  Officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  receive,  solicit,  be  the  custodian  of.  or 
distribute  any  funds  In  connection  with  any 
campaign  for  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
the  election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  Federal 
office.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  one 
assistant  to  a  Senator  In  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  one  assistant  in  the  Sena- 
tor's home  State  who  have  been  designstcd 
by  that  Senator  to  perform  any  of  the  func- 
tions described  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  (except  solicitation)  and  who  arc 
compensated  at  an  annx;al  rate  in  exce'^s  of 
SIO.OOO,  If  such  designation  has  been  made 
In  writing  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  if  such  assistant  files  a  financial 
statement  in  the  form  provided  under  rule 
XLII  for  each  year  during  which  he  Is  desig- 
nated \uider  this  rule.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  .shall  make  the  designation  available 
for  public  inspection. 

"2.  For  purposes  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Condvict — 

"(a)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  includes 
any  employee  whose  salary  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:   and 

"'(b)  the  compensation  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  Is  a  reemployed 
annuitant  shall  Inchide  amounts  received  by 
such  officer  or  employee  as  an  annuity,  and 
such  amounts  shall  be  treated  as  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  Before  approving  the  utilization  by  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  services  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  in 
accordance  with  section  202(f)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  or  with  an 
authorization  provided  by  Senate  resolution, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  require  such  officer  or  employee  to  agree 
in  writing  to  comply  with  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate.  Any  such  officer  or  employee  shall, 
for  purposes  of  such  Code,  be  treated  as  an 
emplovee  of  the  Senate  receiving  compensa- 
tion disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation he  Is  receiving  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government. 

"4.  No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  utilize  the  full-time  services  of 
an  individual  for  more  than  ninety  days  in  a 
calendar  year  In  the  conduct  of  official  duties 
of  any  committee  or  office  of  the  Senate 
(including  a  Member's  office)  imless  such 
individual — 

"(a)  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  the  Senate),  or 

"(c)  agrees  in  writing  to  comply  with  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

Any  Individual  to  whom  .subparagraph  (c) 
applies  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  Code,  be 
treated  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  receiv- 
ing compensation  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  such  individ- 
ual is  receiving  from  any  source  for  perform- 
ing such  services. 


"RULE  L 


"EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES 

"'No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall,  with  respect  to  employment  by 
the  Senate  or  any  office  thereof — 

"(a)  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  an  Individual; 

"(b)  discharge  an  inrtlvldxial;  or 

"(c)  otherwise  discriminate  against  an  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  promotion,  compen- 
sailon,  or  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment 

on  the  basis  of  such  individuals  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  or  state  of  phys- 
ical handicap.". 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

Sec  201.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24.  1964.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "vio- 
lations of  law."  In  paragraph  (1)  "violations 
of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Condtict.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  2  of  Senate  Resolution 
3.38.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  July 
24.  1964.  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (b)  as  »k).  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)(1)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  In  writing, 
shall  be  In  such  form  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall  be 
under  oatli. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
complaint'  means  a  statement  of  facts  with- 
in the  personal  knowledge  of  the  complain- 
ant, alleging  a  violation  of  law.  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  other  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

"'(3 1  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint  does 
so  under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the  Select 
Committee  may  refer  any  such  case  to  the 
Attorney  Gejieral  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'In- 
vestigation' IS  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantia! credible  evidence  which  provides  sub- 
stantial cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude 
that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Select  Committee  has  occurred. 

"(c)(1)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member,  or  olficer.  and  no  report,  resolution, 
or  recommendation  relating  thereto  may  be 
made  unless  approved  by  the  affirmative  re- 
corded vote  of  not  less  than  four  members  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

"(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  recom- 
mendation, interpretative  ruling,  or  advisory 
opinion  may  be  made  without  an  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  voting. 

"(dHl)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
Of  officer  of  the  Senate.  It  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  neces.sary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to 
conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  has  occurred. 

"(2)  If  as  a  re.sult  of  an  initial  review  un- 
der paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  la 
not  such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the 
Committee  shall  report  such  determination 
to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party  charged, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of 
such  determination. 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  a  violation  Is  Inadvertent, 
technical  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus  na- 
ture, the  Select  Committee  may  attempt  to 
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correct  or  prevent  such  a  v 
formal  methods. 

"(4)   If  as  the  result  of  an 
imder  paragraph   (1 ) .  the 
determines   that   there   Is  su4h 
credible  evidence  but  that 
proven,  is  neither  of  a  de 
nor  sufBciently  serious  to  Jus 
penalties  expressly  referred 
(a)(2).  the  Select  Commute* 
a  remedy  it  deems  approprlat  i 
ter   Is   thereby  resolved,   a  su 
Committee's  conclusions  and  tL 
posed  shall  be  filed  as  a  publ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
such  filing  shall  be  printed  Ir 
slonal  Record. 

"(5)   If  as  the  result  of  an 
under  paragraph  (1).  the 
determines   that    there    Is 
credible  evidence,  the  Select 

promptly   conduct   an    inv 

the  violation,  if  proven,  would 
serious,  In  the  Judgment  of 
mlttee,  to  warrant  imposition 
of  the  penalties  expressly 
tlon  2  ( a )  ( 2 ) .  or  ( B )  the  vlolat  o 
is  less  serious,  but  was  not  reso 
to  paragraph  (4)  above.  Upon 
of  such  investigation,  the  Selefct 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  as 
tlcable,  the  results  of  such  In     ... 
gether  with  Its  recommendatl  ons 
pursuant  to  sub.sectlon  (a)  12) . 
"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
vestlgatlon  respecting  the  cond 
ber  or  officer   (as  defined  in  s 
(4))    undertaken  by  the  Selec ; 
the    Select    Committee   shall 
Senate,  as  .soon  as  practicable, 
such  investigation  together  \vi 
mendatlons  (if  any)  pursuant 
(a)  (2). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Commllttee 
sworn  complaint  against  an 
the  Senate,  it  shall  consider  t 
.iccording  to  procedures  it  deemi 
If  the  Select  Committee  determ 
complaint  Is  without  substan 
shall  notify  the  complainant  an 
of  It.s  determination,  together 
planatlon  of  the  basis  of  such 

"(f)    The   Select   Committee 
dl-cretlon.  employ  he.irlng  e.xa 
testimony  and  make  findings 
recommendations   to    the    Selec 
concerning  the  disposition  of  . 
"(g)    Notwithstanding  any  ot 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review 
tlon  shall  be  made  of  any  alle|ed 
of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of 
duct.  rule,   or  regul.itlon   whic 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged 
curred.   No  provision  of  the  Se 
Official    Conduct   shall    apply 
disclosure  of  any  act.  relation 
action  which  occurred  prior  to 
date  of  the  applicable  provision 
The  Select  Committee  may  cond 
review  or  investigation  of  any 
tlon  of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  1 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate 
clal    Conduct    if    the    alleged 
curred  while  such  rule  or  law 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  ma 
on    the    merits    by    the    predec 
Committee. 

"(h)    The    Select    Committee 
written    rules   setting    forth 
be    used    in    conducting 
complaints.". 

Sec.  203.  The  first  section  of 
tlon  338.  Eighty-eighth  Congre 
July  24.    1964.   is   amended   bv 
.subsection   (d)    (as  added  by  . 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Ninety-fi 
the  following  new  sub.sectlon: 

"(e)(1)   A  member  of  the 
tee  shall  be  Ineligible  to 
initial  review  or  Investigation 
own  conduct,  or  relating  to 
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filed  by  him.  and  the  determinations  and 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Selejt  Committee 
may.  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  investigation  pend- 
ing before  the  Select  Committee  and  the 
determinations  and  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto.  Notice 
of  such  disqualification  shall  be  given  in 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  is  ineligible  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  participate  in  any  Investigation  or  dis- 
qualifies himself  under  paragraph  (2).  from 
participating  in  any  investigation,  another 
Member  of  the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d).  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
solely  for  purposes  of  such  investigation  and 
the  determinations  and  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  with  respect  thereto. 
Any  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  of  tlie  same  party  as 
the  Member  who  is  Ineligible  or  disqualifies 
hlm.self.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24.  1964,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "fix  the  compensa- 
tion of"  in  subsection  (a)  (7)  the  following: 
"a  staff  director,  a  cour.sel.  an  assistant 
counsel,  one  or  more  investigators,  one  or 
more  hearing  examiners,  and":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government)  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  tlie  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  al- 
legation, which.  In  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately  con- 
ducted by  counsel  not  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  United  States  as  a  regular 
employee. 

"(2)  Any  Investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  by  out=ide  coun- 
sel as  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  unless 
the  Select  Committee  determines  not  to  use 
outside   counsel.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  2(a)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24.  19G4.  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"disciplinary  action"  in  paragraph  (2)  the 
following:  "(Including,  but  not  "limited  to. 
in  the  case  of  a  Member:  censure,  expulsion, 
or  recommendation  to  the  a-'proprlate  party 
conference  regarding  such  Member's  senior- 
ity or  positions  of  responsibility;  and.  In 
the  case  of  an  officer  or  employee;  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal) ". 

Sec.  206.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution 
338.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  agreed  to 
July  24.  1964.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(e)(1)  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  Interpretative  rulings  explaining 
and  clarifying  the  application  of  any  law. 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Senate  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(3 1  The  Select  Committee  shall  render 
an  advisory  opinion,  in  writing  within  a 
reasonable  time,  in  response  to  a  written 
request  by  a  Member  of  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  any  law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  its  jurisdiction  to  a  specific 
factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct  or 
proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking  the 
advisory  opinion. 


"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion render  an  advisory  opinion  in  writ- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  in  response  to 
a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
partlnent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory  opin- 
ion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  anv  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not.  as  a  result  of  any  such  act. 
be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the  Senate. 

"(6)  Any  advLsory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person 
Involved  in  the  specific  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  which  such  advisory 
opinion  is  rendered:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  request  for  such  advisory  opinion  in- 
cluded a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation;  and  (B)  any 
person  involved  In  any  specific  transaction 
or  activity  which  Is  Indistinguishable  In  all 
its  material  aspects  from  the  transaction 
or  activity  with  respect  to  which  such  ad- 
visory opinion  is  rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  Issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraphs  (3) 
or  (4)  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  Interested  party  with  an 
oportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
request  for  such  advl.sory  opinion.  The  ad- 
visory opinions  issued  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  be  compiled,  indexed,  repro- 
duced, and  made  available  on  a  periodic 
basis.", 

TITLE    III— MISCELLANEOUS;    EFFECTIVE 
DATES 

Sec.  301.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations shall,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to.  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate legislation  to  adjust  the  amounts  and 
permissible  uses  of  Senatorial  allowances  so 
that  such  allowances  will  be  adequate  to 
defray  the  necessary  and  appropriate  ex- 
penses incurred  In  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  a  Member's  office. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, in  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  shall  review  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  tax  status  of  funds  raised  and 
expended  to  defray  ordinary  and  neces.sary 
expenses  of  a  Member,  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  and  the  rulings  made 
with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  The  committees  shall  report  the  results 
of  their  review  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
viding for — 

(1)  periodic  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  accounts  of  all  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  a  centralized  system  of  recordkeeping 
and  comprehensive  reporting  relating  to  the 
accounts,     allowances,     expenditures,     and 
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travel  expenses  of  all  committees  and  offices 
of  the  Senate; 

(3)  suggested  accounting  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  all  com- 
mittees and  offices  of  Member.s;  and 

(4)  public  disclosure  and  availability  of 
Information  on  the  accounts  of  all  commit- 
tees and  offices  of  the  Senate.  v<hich  shall  be 
available  in  a  form  which  segregates  the  al- 
lowances and  expen.ses  of  each  committee 
and  office. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  Its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  shall  review  the  desirability 
of  requiring  that  only  official  Senate  funds 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  any  expeiises  Incurred 
by  a  Senator  In  the  use  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision stvidlos  provided   by  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  305.  fa)  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  .shall  review  the  problem  of  travel, 
lodging,  and  other  related  expenses  provided 
to  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate paid  for  by  foreign  governments  In  the 
situation  -^here  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  procure 
transportation,  lodging,  or  other  related  serv- 
ices or  to  reimburse  the  foreign  government 
for  those  purposes. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  ninety  days  after  the  day  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Tlie  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  revie-vv  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  permit — 

( 1 )  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mall  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  for  delivery  within 
the  State  for  which  he  was  elected,  and 

(2)  a  Senator  to  mall  franked  mail  with  a 
slmpHfted  form  of  address  as  provided  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  which  is — 

(A)  to  be  prepared  as  directed  by  the 
Post.^l  Service,  and 

(B)  to  be  delivered  to — 

(1)  each  box  h  aider  or  family  en  a  rural 
or  star  route, 

(ii)  each  post  office  box  holder,  and 

(111)  each  stop  or  box  on  a  city  carrier 
route. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  its  review  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  its  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec  307.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  study  laws  relating  to  con- 
tribution? solicited  from  or  made  by  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Senate  and  report  the 
results  of  their  review,  together  with  their 
recommendations,  to  the  Senate  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sec.  308.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall,  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  day  on  which  this  reso- 
lution Is  agreed  to.  report  proposals  to  pro- 
hibit the  nUsuse  of  official  staff  by  holders  of 
public  office  In  campaigns  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,   to  Federal  office. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  handling  employment  dscrlmina- 
tion  complaints. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  their  study  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  their  recommendations,  to  the  Senate 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
day  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

(C)  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  be  referred  to 


the  appropriate  committee  for  a  period  not 
to  e.xceed  sixty  days. 

Sec.  310.  la)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  amendments  to  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  made  by  title  I  and  the 
provisions  of  title  II  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to 

(b)(1)  Rule  XLII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Public  Financial  Disclosure,  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1977,  and  the  statement 
required  to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before 
May  15,  1978,  shall  cover  the  period  October 
1,  1977,  through  December  31,  1977,  except 
that,  at  the  option  of  any  individual  required 
to  file  such  statement,  It  may  cover  the  cal- 
endar year  1977. 

(2)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendments  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1977,  and  the  statement  required 
to  be  filed  thereunder  on  or  before  May  15, 
1978.  shall  cover  th.e  period  January  1,  1977. 
through  September  30.  1977.  except  that,  at 
the  option  of  any  individual  required  to  file 
such  statement,  it  may  cover  the  calendar 
year  1977. 

(c)  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Outside  Earned  Income,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1978. 

(d)  Paragraphs  6,  7,  8.  9,  and  10  of  rule 
XLV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(as  amended  by  title  I),  relating  to  Conflict 
of  Interest,  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1978. 

(e)  Rule  XLVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (a.s  amended  by  title  I)  relating 
to  Prohibition  of  Unofficial  Office  Accounts, 
shall  take  effect  ns  follows: 

(1)  On  the  day  after  the  day  on  which 
this  re-oolution  Is  agreed  to,  no  contributions 
to  an  unofficial  office  account  may  be  received. 

(2)  Expenditures  from  unofficial  office  ac- 
counts shall  terminate  on  December  31,  1977. 

(f)  Rule  XLVIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating 
to  Franking  Privilege  and  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Studies,  shall  take  effect  on  August 
1,  1977. 

(g)(1)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XLIX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended 
by  title  I)  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
the  day  on  which  thi.s  re.solution  Is  agreed  to. 

(2)  Rule  XLIII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (as  such  rules  existed  prior  to 
the  amendm.ents  made  by  title  I)  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  the  period  through  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  day  on  which  this 
resolution  Is  agreed  to. 

(h)  Rule  L  of  tlie  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (as  amended  by  title  I),  relating  to 
Employment  Practices,  shall  take  effect  on 
January  3,  1979. 

(!)  The  amendments  to  Senate  Resolution 
338  contained  in  sections  202  and  203  of  title 
II  of  this  resolution  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  the  day  on  which  this  resolution 
is  agreed  to. 

'This  corcludes  additional  statements 
submitted  today.) 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF. 
1977 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  row  lay  before 
the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  269. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
rore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  269,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.J.  Hes.  269,  a  Joint  resolution  makln)^ 
un  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977. 
for  disaster  relief. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  sugge.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i;ore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
v>e  are  taking  up  a  piece  of  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  269.  which  will 
provide  S200  million  that  is  badly  needed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  disaster  victims 
across  the  country.  Initially  the  Congress 
appropriated  $100  million  which,  with 
another  S65.8  million  in  carryover  funds 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  all  disasters  in  fiscal  1977.  However  we 
did  not  foresee  the  cruelty  of  the  winter 
we  have  just  passed  through.  We  did  not 
realize  that  we  could  have  a  drought  as 
s3vere  as  the  one  now  devastating  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Carter  administration  has  asked  that  we 
provide  the  $200  million  included  in  this 
resolution  so  that  $100  million  can  be 
us?d  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
drought  and  mother  $100  million  can  be 
u,"^ed  to  help  the  victim^  of  some  of  the 
coldpst  winter  weather  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  this  money  is  badlv  needed. 
The  resolution  is  supported  by  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  HUD — Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee,  Senator  Ma- 
iHiAS.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  411-to-4 
vote  on  March  3.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  269.  at  this  time 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quori'm. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  rail  the  roll. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
th°  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  very  anxious  to 
have  action  taken  by  Congress  that 
would  permit  as.sistance  to  be  given  to 
four  States,  including,  of  course,  Indi- 
ana. I  am  very  svmpathetic  with  him. 
We  have  a  problem  on  this  particular 
bill,  but  I  think  perhaps  we  can  work 
it  out  very  soon. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  aopreci- 
ate  the  courtesy  of  my  colleague  fi'om 
Wisconsin.  I  apologize  for  delaying  the 
Senate  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
ai-e  anxious  to  pass  quickly.  I  shall  take 
only  a  very  few  minutes.  I  wish  us  to 
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develop  a  record  on  which 
when  we  come  back  to  address 
to  the  full  supplemental  bill. 

A  number  of  States  are 
needed  money  to  deal  with  a 
of  disasters.  We  have 
much  water,  not  enough  w 
much  snow.  We  know  wha 
of  much  of  the  disaster 
'egislatlon  is. 

There  are  four  States  Inv 
sylvania.  Michigan,  Ohio, 
State  of  Indiana,  with  a  pa 
lem.  I  stood  in  the  Chamber 
to  the  pleas  of  our  colleagi^es 
Metzenbaum  and  Senator 
day.  Our  States  have  been 
by  the  President  in  our 
become  disaster  relief  areafc 
the  President  has  issued  an 
•leclaration  in  each  of  these 
vhlch  then  made  it  possible 
eral  Government  to  provid  ( 
to  remove  snow. 

In  Indiana,  this  declaratio^i 
3  or  4  days  after  the  snow 
so  deep  that  people  could  no^ 
out  of  places.  Most  small 
missioners  are  not  going  to 
and  wait  for  the  Federal 
trigger  legislation  when 
people  who  cannot  get  coal 
inner-city  people  who  cannot 
So  they  went  out  and  hirel 
remove  that  snow,  got  in  ther ; 
those  lives.  Then  3  days  lat;r 
eral  Government  came  alon  j 
"OK.  We  will  pay  for  clearini ; 
but  we  are  not  going  to 
fact." 

So  I  asked  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  fo:' 
Although  I  do  not  wish  to  del 
lation,  I  wish  him  to  offer 
on  the  full  supplemental  bill, 
to  be  able  to  say  to  those 
who  have  already  used  up 
road  maintenance  money  foi 
year,  that  we  will,  in  thosp 
where    there    has    been    an 
declaration  reimburse  those 
munities  for  the  cost  of  snow 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think 
from  Indiana  has  made  a 
case.  As  he  knows,  he  is  on 
mittee  that  will  deal  with 
supplemental  appropriation, 
be  marking  it  up  very  short|y 
matter  of  a  few  days. 

I  am  extremely  sympathetic 
Senators  position,  and  I  waiit 
if  we  possibly  can.  There 
problems.  We  have  not  had 
and  do  not  have  a  record 
not  understand  it  fully.  I  ha\<e 
any   reason  why  the 
unwilling   to   permit   the   si 
Senator  has  so  well  described 
Michigan,    Ohio,    and 
qualify,  and  I  would  like  to 
I  think  the  Senator  from 
made,  as  I  say,  a  very  strong 
am  sympathetic  and  want  to 
for  him. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President, 
tor  will  yield,  we  have  a  feUoh 
not  want  to  get  involved  ir 
ties — who  has  been  running 
relief  agency  down   there, 
running  it.  who  I  have  had 
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ings  with  over  the  past  3  or  4  years  when 
we  have  had  tornadoes  in  Indiana.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  wrong  psy- 
chology dpwn  there,  when  they  say,  "You 
have  disaster  legislation,  and  we  have  to 
do  our  best  to  protect  people  from  going 
in  there  and  using  that  disaster  legisla- 
tion." So  we  have  people  with  their  barns 
blown  down,  their  fences  rolled  up,  their 
cattle  gone,  and  we  have  people  in  that 
office  using  every  jot  and  tittle  to  see  if 
they  can  avoid  making  disaster  relief 
payments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
terpretation that  the  administration 
could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  humane  interpretation 
of  the  law,  it  seems  to  me,  would  do  it. 
The  emergency  declaration  provided  for 
clearing  roads,  but  because  of  the  timing 
of  that  declaration,  the  counties  and  the 
small  towns  involved  have  already  gone 
in  and  cleaned  the  roads,  to  help  people 
who  were  in  trouble.  Why  in  the  world 
should  not  the  Federal  Government  say, 
"We  are  going  to  go  back  and  reimburse 
them"? 

I  am  not  talking  about  reimbursing 
them  for  something  that  they  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  if  the  Federal  dec- 
laration had  been  made  before  the  fact. 
But  the  fact  is  that  when  you  have  a 
snow  emergency,  it  is  different  from  a 
tornado.  If  you  have  a  flood  or  a  tor- 
nado, the  destruction  is  there  after  the 
fact,  to  see.  Snow  melts  eventually  and  is 
gone. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  the  administration  should 
interpret  the  law  the  most  humane  way 
they  possibly  can.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that,  and  I  would  hope  the  ad- 
ministration would  reconsider  and  per- 
mit some  of  these  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  the  Senator  has  described 
e.xtremely  well.  I  think  that  is  a  humane 
kind  of  action.  It  clearly  is  not  an  emer- 
gency under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor, and  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  be  help- 
ful to  him  when  the  supplemental  comes 
before  the  committee. 

I  do  want  to  hear  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration: I  am  not  making  a  final 
commitment,  but  I  am  very  sympathetic. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  tolerance  in  taking  some  time 
on  a  very  busy  day  and  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  supplemental  appropriation  for  dis- 
aster relief.  The  $200  million  provided  in 
this  appropriation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward aiding  the  thousands  of  people  and 
businesses  hurt  by  this  winter's  severe 
effects  of  freezing,  droughts,  and  floods 
throughout  the  country. 

The  entire  Nation  has  felt  the  effects 
of  the  most  severe  winter  in  30  years. 
From  the  citrus  growers  in  Florida,  to  the 
breadbasket  farmers  in  the  Midwest,  to 
the  fruitgrowers  in  California,  to  the 
fishermen  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay— all 
these  Americans  have  been  set  back  by 
either  drought  or  freezing. 

This  appropriation  will  provide  the 
funds  for  loans  and  grants  to  those  people 


under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  get  back 
on  their  feet. 

The  fishermen,  oystermen.  and  crab- 
bers of  Chesapeake  Bay  were  unable  to 
pursue  their  very  livelihood  for  a  period 
of  almost  6  weeks  this  winter  when  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  froze  solid. 

They  could  not  fish.  They  could  not 
venture  from  their  homes  at  times.  Fuel 
and  food  was  scarce,  particularly  for 
those  on  Tilghman  Island.  Kent  Island, 
and  other  fishing  communities.  Emer- 
gency supplies  had  to  be  helicoptered  m. 

When  you  see  situations  like  that,  as  I 
did  in  January,  the  stark  reality  of  a 
natural  disaster  is  indelibly  printed  in 
your  mind. 

We  have  got  to  help  the  fishing  in- 
dustry recover  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  freeze  because  Chesapeake  Bay  sup- 
plies the  country  with  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  seafood. 

Maryland,  in  1975.  provided  over  14 
million  pounds  of  fish:  over  25  million 
pounds  of  crabs:  over  2  million  bushels 
of  oysters:  and  over  6  million  pounds  of 
clams. 

There  were  other  ravages  of  nature 
prior  to  this  winter  which  this  appro- 
priation will  also  help  to  relieve.  My 
hometown  of  Frederick,  Md.,  was  devas- 
tated by  a  freak  storm  in  October  of  last 
year  flooding  residents  and  businesses, 
forcing  them  from  their  homes,  and  gen- 
erally causing  havoc.  I  want  to  insure 
that  those  people  make  a  quick  recovery 
from  that  devastation  and  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  loans  to  repair  their 
homes  and  businesses. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 269,  would  provide  $200  million 
in  supplemental  funding  for  disaster 
relief. 

This  supplemental  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  severe  drought  in  the  Western 
States  and  severe  winter  storms  in  the 
East.  The  hardship  of  individuals  and 
the  econom.ic  losses  to  business  were  so 
severe  that  they  overwhelmed  the  ability 
of  regular  Government  programs  to  re- 
spond. The  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  relieved  numerous  crises 
with  disaster  unemployment  assistance, 
emergency  snow  removal,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  animals  and 
feed.  I  understand  that  if  these  addi- 
tional funds  are  not  quickly  appropri- 
ated, the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  will 
shortly  be  depleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amounts  in  this 
supplemental  can  be  accommodated 
within  the  spending  ceiling  established 
in  the  third  budget  resolution  which  was 
approved  by  Congress  on  March  3,  1977. 
I  support  enactment  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  269. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

IMPORTATION   OF   RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  174. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
'  A  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  1.  to  strike 
the  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"  and 
insert: 

The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  such  Executive  order  any  ship- 
ment of  chromium  in  any  form  which  Is  In 
transit  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence. 

so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c)  Is  amended— 

(1,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  Executive 
order  which  Is  issued  under  this  subsection 
and  which  applies  measures  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  pursuant  to  any  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  may  be  enforced, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law."  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  such  Executive  order  any 
shipment  of  chromium  in  any  form  which  is 
In  transit  to  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sentence. 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(C)(1)  During  the  period  In  which  meas- 
ures are  applied  against  Southern  Rhodesia 
under  subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  any  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution,  a  ship- 
ment of  any  steel  mill  product  (as  such 
product  may  be  delined  by  the  Secretary) 
containing  chromium  in  any  form  may  not 
be  relea.sed  from  customs  custody  for  entry 
Into  the  United  States  if — 

"(A)  a  certificate  of  origin  with  respect  to 
such  shipment  has  not  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary;  or 

"(B)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  shipment  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  certificate  of  origin  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  information  contained  in 
such  certificate  does  not  adequately  estab- 
lish that  the  steel  mill  product  in  such  ship- 
ment does  not  contain  chromium  in  any 
form  which  is  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin; 
unless  such  release  is  authonzea  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (3)   (Bi  or  (C(. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  ipsue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  Any  such 
subpena  may.  upon  application  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  enforced  in  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
certification  requirements  of  this  subsection 
any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product  con- 
taining chromium  in  any  form  which  is  in 
transit  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .?ub.sectlon. 

"(C)  Under  such  circumstances  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  release 
from  customs  custody  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  under  such  bond  as  he  may 
require,  any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product 
containing  chromium  in  any  form. 


"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 
"(A)  TTie  term  "certificate  of  origin'  means 
such  certificate  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
with  respect  to  a  shipment  of  any  steel  mill 
product  containing  chromium  in  any  form. 
Issued  by  the  government  (or  by  a  designee 
of  such  government  if  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied that  such  designee  is  the  highest  avail- 
able certifying  authority)  of  the  country  In 
which  such  steel  mill  product  was  produced 
certifying  that  the  steel  mill  prodxict  in  such 
shipment  contains  no  chromium  In  any 
form  which  is  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin. 
"(B)  The  term  'Secretary'  meaiis  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

The  Chair,  acting  under  his  preroga- 
tive as  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICZJR.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  174. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  tech- 
nical amendment  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  his  amendment  is  not  in  order  at 
this  time  until  the  committee  amend- 
ment has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Cn  page  2.  line  1.  strike  "and"  and  ln.sert 
new  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi'eed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  Norvill  Jones  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Pauline 
Baker  of  that  committee,  and  Marianne 
Spiegel  of  my  staff  be  given  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

t'P    AMTNOMENT    NO.    73 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  my  amendment  in 
order  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  a.^k  that  my  amendment 
be  .stated,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  second  pa'Tt  of  my  amendment 
be  in  order  even  though  it  amends  the 
committee  amendment  already  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Clark)  pro- 
poses an   unprinted   amendment  No    73 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  line  (5.  strike  the  word  "sen- 
tence '  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"sentences." 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  the  word  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"President." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sim- 
ply an  amendment  to  change  two  words 
in  the  bill.  The  first  one  simply  refers 
to  changing  the  word  "sentence"  on  line 
6  to  "sentences",  plural,  because  of  a 
phrase  which  was  added  later.  Secondly, 
on  page  2  of  the  bill,  it  simply  changes 
the  word  "Secretary",  referring  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  "President''  because 
upon  research  we  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  only  one  with  the  authority  to 
authorize  this. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Has  Mr.  Case  been  informed  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  He  is  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Republican 
side  have  been  advised  and  have  worked 
with  us  on  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Very  well.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amrndment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
.speak  for  a  few  moments  about  the 
measure  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  bringing  the  Rho- 
desian  sanctions  bill  before  the  Senate. 
I  would  liKe  to  review  here  the  back- 
ground behind  th3  legislation,  its  im- 
portance to  e\  ents  occurring  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  its  implications  for  the 
United  States. 

The  history  of  Rhode.sian  sanctions 
besan  shortly  after  Rhodesia's  white 
minority  government  made  a  unilat2ral 
declaiatioii  of  independence  fi'om  Great 
Britain  in  1965.  The  United  Nations 
Security  Council  responded  by  apply- 
ing selective  economic  saiictions  asainst 
Salisbury  in  1965  and  1966.  but  these 
failed  to  restrict  trade  with  any  degree 
of  effectiveness.  On  May  29.  1968.  the 
Security  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
apply  a  total,  mandatoi'y  embargo  on 
Rhodeslan  products  and  commodities. 
Two  months  later,  President  Lyndon 
John.son  issued  Executive  Order  11419 
enforcing  the  Security  Council  resolution 
and  fulfilling  U.S.  international  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  of  the  Unit<?d 
Nations. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee dated  February  18,  1977,  noted  that 
by  complying  with  the  vote  of  the 
Security  Council.  President  Johnson  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  two  provisions 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  in  which  we  pres- 
ently stand  in  violation.  The  first,  arti- 
cle 2.  section  5  states  that: 

All  memberjs  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every   assistance   in   any   action   it   takes   in 
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Representatives. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  some  mis- 
understanding has  resulted  from  this 
controversial  history.  For  this  reason,  it 
Is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  clarify 
precisely  what  Rhodesian  sanctions  leg- 
islation purports  to  do. 

Although  it  is  often  referred  to  as  "re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment,"  the  bill 
simply  suspends  the  Byrd  amendment  as 
it  pertains  to  Rhodesia,  nothing  more. 
But  for  that  exception,  the  rider  attached 
to  the  1972  Military  Procurement  Act. 
which  restricts  the  President  from  apply- 
ing sanctions  to  non-Communist  coun- 
tries from  whom  we  obtain  strategic  ma- 
terials, still  stands.  That  part  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  not  affected. 

However,  with  regard  to  Rhodesia, 
S.  174  goes  beyond  previous  efforts.  First, 
it  specifically  bans  steel  mill  products 
containing  Rhodesian  chrome — not  fin- 
ished goods — from  importation  into  the 
United  States;  these  products  are  manu- 
factured by  third  country  importers  and 
transshipped  to  the  United  States.  Sec- 
ond, it  establishes  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism to  monitor  embargoed  imports,  in 
order  to  protect  American  producers  from 
unfair  competition  with  foreign  produc- 
ers having  access  to  Rhodesian  chrome. 
In  addition,  this  enforcement  mecha- 
nism, which  consists  of  a  certificate  of 
origin  to  be  filed  for  each  steel  mill  prod- 
uct entering  the  United  Slates,  places 
the  burden  of  monitoring  responsibility 
on  third  country  importers  who  may 
transship  chrome  products  to  the  United 
States.  The  bill  empowers  the  Treasury 
Department  to  inspect  the  industrial 
routing  of  chrome  imports  to  insure  en- 
forcement of  legislative  restrictions. 

The  Rhodesian  sanctions  bill  that  I  am 
sponsoring,  together  with  18  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  thus  represents 
probably  the  most  effective  legislation  of 
its  kind  that  has  been  considered  by  Con- 
gress. The  expectation  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure early  next  week.  It  differs  from  past 
effort?  in  the  thoroughness  of  its  enforce- 
ment procedures,  in  the  sharing  of  moni- 
toring responsibilities  with  third  country 
importers,  and  in  the  specific  inclusion  of 
a  processed  product — steel  mill  imports, 
which  heretofore  offered  a  feasible  meth- 
od of  sanctions  evasion. 

Twelve  years  after  Rhodesia's  UDI  and 
6  years  after  Congress  insured  U.S.  vio- 
lation of  U.N.  sanctions,  this  country  is 
taking  an  important  step  forward  in  con- 
tributing toward  an  enlightened  foreign 
policy  in  Africa.  As  we  all  know,  this  bill 
will,  first  of  all.  restore  the  United  States 
to  a  position  of  honor  under  international 
law,  by  permitting  the  President  to  fulfill 
treaty  obligations  that  have  been  bla- 
tantly violated.  Its  enactment  will  also, 
thankfully,  put  to  rest  the  long  domestic 
controversy  which  has  surrounded  this 
issue.  It  places  congressional  support  un- 
equivocally behind  administration  efforts 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  txj  the  Rhode- 
sian problem,  a  need  which  was  affirmed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
when  he  testified  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
before  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
last  month. 

Beyond  this.  I  am  convinced  that 
American  credibility  in  Africa,  and  pos- 
sibly  in   many   other  countries   in   the 


Third  World,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  will  help 
shift  the  image  of  the  United  States 
from  one  which  tacitly  "tilted"  toward 
the  white  regimes  to  one  which  openly 
identifies  with  the  aspirations  for  self- 
rule  among  the  majority  of  peoples  in 
Southern  Africa.  Among  the  strongest 
conclusions  I  came  to  as  a  result  of  my 
trip  to  Africa  in  November  was  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  perhaps  the  single 
most  offensive  aspect  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Africa  in  the  eyes  of  leaders  throughout 
the  continent.  As  long  as  we  violate  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  our  chances 
of  improving  African-American  rela- 
tions, and  specifically,  of  making  inroads 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
southern  Africa,  remain  handicapped. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will,  of 
course,  not  in  itself  bring  about  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia  nor  suddenly  induce  the 
African  states  to  applaud  U.S.  policy  in 
all  its  dimensions.  But  it  will  certainly  re- 
move this  handicap  imder  which  we  have 
operated  for  years,  adding  one  more  link 
to  the  chain  of  opposition  to  minority 
rule  in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

In  retrospect,  it  may  well  be  that  his- 
torians will  evaluate  the  political  effect 
of  this  bill  as  being  more  meaningful 
now  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  enacted.  It  comes 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Geneva  talks 
and  in  the  wake  of  the  assertion  by 
Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  that  he  ex- 
pects assistance  and  sympathy  from  the 
West  because  he  accepted  the  so-called 
Kissinger  Plan,  although  he  refused  to 
negotiate  beyond  it.  This  legislation  rep- 
resents, in  effect,  an  answer  to  that  as- 
sertion. It  shows  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  in  accord  with  the  statement 
announced  by  Secretary  Vance  in  early 
February  that  Rhodesians  could  not 
count  on  any  form  of  American  assist- 
ance in  their  efforts  to  prevent  majority 
rule  or  to  enter  into  negotiations  which 
exclude  leaders  of  the  nationalist  move- 
ments. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  political 
and  symbolic  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  seen,  as  a  barometer  of 
congressional  opinion  at  a  crucial  junc- 
ture in  the  development  of  U.S.  policy 
in  southern  Africa. 

Exactly  what  economic  impact  this 
legislation  will  have  on  Rhodesia  is  dif- 
ficult to  assess  because  the  Rhodesian 
Government  does  not  release  trade  or 
production  statistics.  According  to  the 
State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research,  in  1975  the  United 
States  imported  from  Rhodesia  93,600 
tons  of  chromite,  an  estimated  27  per- 
cent of  that  country's  total  export  pro- 
duction. We  also  imported  74.000  tons 
or  53  percent  of  Rhodesi'^'s  ferrochrome 
exports.  In  1976,  these  figures  dropped  to 
12,000  tons  or  4  percent  of  Rhodesia's 
chromite  and  46,000  tons  or  31  percent 
of  Rhodesia's  ferrochrome  production. 
While  the  world  market  for  chrome  may 
not  be  affected  by  U.S.  sanctions  and 
Salisbury  may  readily  shift  to  other  buy- 
ers, our  continued  contribution  to  Rho- 
desia's economy  in  this  way  Is,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  indefensible, 
standing  in  direct  contradiction  to  our 
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longstanding  policy  not  to  recognize  or 
aid  a  regime  internationally  recognized 
as  illegal. 

Moreover,  there  remains  little  eco- 
nomic justification  for  continued  Amer- 
ican importation  of  Rhodesian  raw  ma- 
terials, a  fact  attested  to  by  Government 
and  industry  spokesmen  alike.  Secre- 
tary Vance  stated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  that  "American 
industry  is  not  dependent  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  repeal  will  not  harm  our 
economy."  Indeed,  Julius  L.  Katz.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  held  that  this  legisla- 
tion "is  a  rational  economic  step  look- 
ing forward  to  a  time  when  majority 
African  rule  in  Rhodesia  will  come 
about." 

Because  of  a  new  technological  devel- 
opment, in  fact,  several  developments — 
a  large  strategic  stockpile  of  chrome,  and 
wider  sources  of  supply,  U.S.  dependence 
on  Rhodesian  chrome  is  less  today  than 
at  any  other  time  since  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment was  enacted.  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
one  of  the  largest  U.S.  importers  of 
chrome,  indicated  that  the  dependence 
of  the  specialty  steel  industry  on  Rho- 
desian chrome  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  two  technological  breakthroughs. 
One  is  a  smelting  process  which  enables 
the  industry  to  get  higher  grade  ferro- 
chrome out  of  lower  grade  ores.  The 
other,  described  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Andrews  of 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  as  "a  vei-y 
major  breakthrough  in  the  steel  indus- 
try," is  the  Argon  Oxygen  Decarburiza- 
tion  process,  now  used  by  60-65  percent 
of  the  world's  steel  producers;  it  permits 
a  higher  yield  of  chiomium  from  lower, 
grade  ores.  Thus,  the  steel  industry  no' 
longer  needs  Rhodesia  chrome  as  it  has 
in  the  past. 

Indeed,  let  me  quote  specifically  from 
the  testimony  of  E.  F.  Andrews,  speaking 
for  the  producers  of  specialty  steels,  as 
he  appeared  before  our  subcommittee 
last  month: 

We  cannot  .stand  before  you  and  make 
the  arguments  we  made  in  1967  and  1971. 
getting  the  Byrd  amendment  In.  or  In  1974. 
In  keeping  It  in.  Those  arguments  are  no 
longer  valid. 

We  feel  that  due  to  technological  break- 
throughs In  both  the  ferroalloy  Industry  and 
the  ferrochrome  Industry  we  are  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Rhodesia  for  ferrochrome 
and  for  chrome  supplies — and  we  therefore 
cannot  make  the  arguments  we  have  made 
over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  In  regard 
to  the  Byrd  Amendment. 

Now,  chrome  inventories  in  this  coun- 
try today  are  between  6  and  9  months 
supply  for  normal  usage,  not  including 
the  Government's  strategic  stockpile 
which  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  is 
equivalent  to  3.82  million  tons  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome  ore.  of  which  3.59  mil- 
lion tons  are  reserved  for  national  secu- 
rity needs. 

I  explored  further  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  on  the  American  economy  in 
our  subcommittee  hearings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America.  Of  particular  interest  was 
the  refutation  by  Mr.  John  J.  Sheehan, 
legislative  director  of  the  steel  union,  of 
allegations  that  Rhodesian  sanctions 
would  have  deleterious  effects  on  labor. 


I  quote  from  the  steel  workers   them- 
selves: 

The  steel  workers  Union  has  consistently 
and  actively  supported  the  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  Amendment  ever  since  its  enactment. 
We  have  done  so  despite  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  ninjor  arguments  persistently  used 
to  Justify  its  existence  has  been  the  allega- 
tion that  access  to  Rhodesian  chrome  is 
necessary  to  preserve  Jobs  of  our  members  in 
the  specialty  steel  industry.  The  Job  loss 
argument  has  been  a  persuasive  one  to  many. 
But  it  Is  a  false  argument.  Steelworkers' 
jobs  are  not  threatened  by  a  relmpcsitlon 
of  the  full  embargo  on  Rhodesian  trade,  and 
they  never  have  been.  We  do  not  want  the 
jobs  of  our  members  to  be  used  as  a  screen 
for  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  the  em- 
bargo, thereby  contributing  to  the  repres- 
sion of  civil  liberties  for  the  majority  cf 
Rhodesians. 

While  these  political  and  economic 
arguments  have  become  more  persuasive 
in  evaluating  the  likely  consequences  of 
broader  Rhodesian  sanctions,  the  pri- 
mary justification  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  of  even  deeper  significance.  This 
justification  consists  essentially  of  the 
argument  that  American  access  to  stra- 
tegT  materials  should  remain  as  open  as 
possible  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions, in  order  to  avoid  heavy  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  However,  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  U.S.  tr.ide  in 
chrome,  of  the  actual  effect  of  the 
amendment  in  reducing  bur  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance and  reliability  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
supplier  negates  that  argument. 

First,  Russia  has  been  and  still  re- 
mains our  largest  supplier  of  chrome  ore. 
The  amendment  did  not  relieve  us  of  this 
dependence  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  To 
the  contrary,  since  it  came  into  effect 
in  1971,  Russia  has  continued  to  be  our 
largest  single  source  of  supply  and  it  is 
likely  to  remain  so  in  the  future  because 
it  has  the  highest  quality  chrome  ore 
available.  Trade  in  essential  commodi- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  the 
US  S.R.  is  extensive,  reciprocal,  and 
mutually  beneficial,  a  relation.ship  that 
encompasses  far  more  than  chrome.  The 
Byrd  amendment  has  had  very  little,  if 
any.  impact  on  this  relationship. 

Second,  to  say  that  the  U.S. S.R.  is  our 
l.irgest  supplier  is  not  to  say  that  it  is 
our  only  supplier.  The  proportion  of  our 
total  chrome  ore  imports  originating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  declining,  not 
because  of  the  amendment  which  permits 
us  to  buy  from  Rhodesia,  but  because  of 
diversification  of  sources  of  supply — in- 
cluding South  Africa.  Turkey,  Philip- 
Dines,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Finland,  and 
others.  The  decline  in  Soviet  imports — 
from.  59  percent  in  1972  to  44  percent  in 
1976 — was  not  matched  by  an  increase  in 
Rhodesian  imports.  Indeed,  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  imports  similarly  declined, 
from  9  percent  in  1972  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent in  1976. 

Third,  political  and  economic  difficul- 
ties have  established  Rhodesia  as  an  un- 
reliable supplier,  with  dwindling  export 
capabilities  as  a  result  of  tightening 
transportation  routes.  South  Africa  re- 
mains her  sole  remaining  route  to  the 
outside  world.  According  to  Mr.  Katz, 
Rhodesia  was  the  source  of  3  percent  of 
total  U.S.  imports  by  chromium  content 


in  1976  as  compared  to  17  percent  from 
the  U.S.S.R.,  38  percent  from  South 
Africa,  17  percent  from  Turkey,  10  per- 
cent from  the  Philippines  and  15  percent 
from  others. 

Fourth,  the  only  chromium  product 
imported  into  the  U.S.  from  Rhodesia 
in  significant  amounts  is  ferrochrome, 
an  intermediate  product  processed  from 
chrome  ore.  It  is  not  competitive  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  exports  no  fer- 
rochrome at  all.  Cutting  off  our  access 
to  Rhodesian  ferrochrome  would  compel 
a  widening  of  U.S.  sources  of  supply,  but 
it  would  not  increase  our  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Katz  reported  that 
economic  adjustments  such  as  this  re- 
quired by  barring  Rhodesian  imports 
would  be  '•relatively  short  term  and  can 
be  largely  overcome  over  a  period  of 
time." 

Barring  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  therefore  neither  makes  the 
United  States  significantly  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  Soviet  Union  than  it  might 
otherwise  be.  nor  places  the  United  States 
in  a  more  insecure  supply  position  gen- 
erally. Enactment  of  S.  174  will  imple- 
ment the  announced  policy  of  President 
Carter  and  that  of  the  previous  three 
Presidents — Republican  and  Den.ocrat 
alike.  Above  all.  it  will  recognize  political 
and  economic  realities  to  which  the 
United  States  must  now,  after  years  of 
debate,  meaningfiUly  respond.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  vote  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs) .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HAR::IY  F.  byrd.  jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the 
Africa  Sutcommitte  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  its  conclusions,  I  think  that  from 
his  point  of  view  he  has  made  a  fine  pres- 
entation. 

I  think  that  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Clark)  is  most  interesting.  The  legisla- 
tive background  is  in  good  order.  There 
is  one  particular  aspect  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  but  I  would  hardly 
expect  that  it  would  have  been. 

As  a  part  of  the  legislative  history,  the 
facts  show  that  the  Byrd  amendment, 
at  one  time  or  another,  when  it  was  be- 
fore Congress,  received  the  support  of 
Representatives  from  46  of  the  50  States. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  legislative  history.  It  shows  that 
it  was  not  a  regional  vote.  It  was  a  bi- 
partisan political  vote.  It  cut  across  party 
lines,  both  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party,  and  it  cut  across  geo- 
graphical lines.  In  fact,  representatives 
of  only  4  of  the  50  States  did  not  vote 
for  the  Byrd  amendment. 

So  I  commend  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Clark  >  for  this  report,  and  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  staff  members 
who  developed  the  report.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  report,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  re- 
port that  is  very  worthwhile  and  one  that 
draws  together  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  goes  back  almost  6  years. 
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I  first  became  interestep 
10   years   ago.   It   was 
United  Nations  had 

I  felt.  No.  1.  that  w 
became  independent  of 
whether  Rhodesia  continjued 
vious  status  within  the 
wealth  was  a  matter  to 
by  the  people  of  Rhodekia 
people  of  Great  Britain, 
me  at  that  time,  just  ; 
that  neither  the  United 
United  Nations  should 
the    Internal   affairs   of 
should  not  attempt  to 
Rhodesia  should  become 
Great  Britain  or  continue 
the  British  Empire. 

Incidentally,  the 
the  United  Nations  for 
and  it  is  quoted  in  the 
port — was  that  Rhodesia 
to  world  peace."  This  is 
locked  country,  with   6 
with  virtually  no  militaib' 
The  police  force  is  the  mqin 
which  maintains  order 
and  that  force  is 
So  there  is  no  way  in 
that  country  could  be  con  ; 
to  world  peace.  I  contended 
rather  ludicrous  for  the 
to  so  declare. 

I  had  a  very  interesting 
Secretary  Kissinger  w 
before   the   Committee 
March  7.  1974.  3  years 
put  several  questions  to 
I  admit  that  they  had  Uttle 
the  legi-slation  under 
the  Finance  Committee 
did.  too.  It  had  quite  a  bi 
ing  back  on  it,  with  th€ 
the  Finance  Committee 

Secretary  Kissinger  w 
behalf  of  liberalized  tra^e 
in  with  that  endeavor 

I  brought  up  the  qucstjon 
with  the  Secretary,  and 
this   brief   colloquy 
colloquy  is  not  mentioned 
mittee  report,  the  repor 
that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat 
I  read  from  the  colloquy 
Kissinger: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  very 
in  the  Rhodesian  matter.  I 
tViere:  I  have  no  connectioi: 
or  the  other.  You  have  testi 
the  actions  that  the  United 
is  a  Jvtst  action,  and  you  ar< 
view.  Just  a.s  1  am  entl 
think  It  is  an  unprincipled 
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I  will  skip  a  little. 

Sanator  Bvrd.  Yovi  have 
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Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  think  our  actions  to- 
ward Rhodesia  are  Just  or  unjust? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  It  reflects  the 
decisions  of  the  International  community 
and  the  general  conviction  about  Justice. 

Senator  Byrd.  Well.  I  am  not  clear  whether 
you  regard  it  as  Just  or  unju.st. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Our  action?  Yes,  I 
recognize  it  as  Just. 

i;enator  Byrd.  You  recognize  our  action  in 
embargoing  trade  with  Rhodesia  as  being 
Just? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  governed  by  a  tight  dictator- 
ship, by  a  very  few  persons  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  Individuals? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  consider  the  Soviet 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic 
nature,  that  is,  of  a  small  number  of  people 
In  the  Politburo. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Klssinger.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  disturb 
the  peace,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  does  Rus- 
sia have  a  more  democratic  government  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Senator  Byrd,  In  your  ludgment,  does 
South  Africa  have  better  racial  policies  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Does  South  Africa 
have  better  racial  policies? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Now,  I  digressed  from  going  back  to 
the  history  of  this  legislation  to  bring 
up  the  point  that  was  made  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  United  Nations 
decreed  Rhodesia  to  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  it  was  a 
rather  ridiculous  assertion,  and  certain- 
Iv  was  an  unjustified  one,  and  certainly 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  views  of  Sec- 
retarv  of  State  Kissinger  insofar  as  Rho- 
desia's being  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

I  emphasize  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
opposed  the  Bvrd  amendment.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  he 
urged  that  it  be  repealed,  but  he  was 
frank  enough  to  say  that  Rhodesia  is  not 
a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Now.  to  go  back  to  1967  when  I  first 
became  interested  in  this  matter,  it  re- 
sulted. I  suppose,  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  I  thought  it  was  unwise  for  our 
country  to  inject  itself  into  the  internal 
problems  of  another  country,  but  it  re- 
sulted because  at  that  time  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  a  full-scale  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  had  some  400.000 
Americans  in  Vietnam  at  that  time.  The 
number  went  up  considerably  subse- 
quent to  that  date.  It  got  up  as  high  as 
550.000. 

So  when  the  United  Nations  took  the 
action  of  embargoing  trade  with  Rho- 
desia. I  developed  a  series  of  questions 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  our  then  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  Goldberg. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  is  not  only  a 
tremendously  able  individual,  but  he  has 
served  his  country  with  distinction  in 
several  capacities,  including  that  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations, 


One  of  the  questions  that  I  put  to 
Ambassador  Goldberg  was  if  the  United 
Nations  were  determined  to  embargo  any 
country  why  would  it  not  embargo  trade 
with  Vietnam,  a  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  was  at  war.  a  nation  in 
which  we  had  at  that  point  lost  a  great 
many  men  and  subsequently  were  to  lose 
by  death  53,000  men  and  303,000  wound- 
ed. That  was  one  of  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. 

I  received  a  detailed  reply  from  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  in  which  he  said, 
in  response  to  one  of  my  questions,  that 
the  United  States  had  not  sought  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  Vietnam  and 
went  on  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
would  not  support,  in  his  judgment,  an 
embargo  on  trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

I  then  made  several  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  asking  how  our  country  could 
justify  putting  a  trade  embargo  on  the 
peaceful  country  of  Rhodesia,  which  had 
done  nothing  whatsoever  in  opposition 
to  the  United  States,  but  that  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  Nations  would 
not  advocate  a  United  Nations  embargo 
on  trade  with  North  Vietnam  with  which 
the  United  States  was  at  war. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Ambassador  Goldberg.  He  said: 

I  am  at  the  White  House  and  President 
Johnson  says  I  must  see  you  right  away. 

I  said: 

That  is  fine,  Mr.  Ambassador;  come  down 
at  your  convenience,  any  time  you  wish. 

He  said : 

I  will  be  right  down. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  2  hours  with  me  in  my 
office.  He  is  a  delightful  individual,  as 
Senators  who  know  him  would  certainly 
agree.  He  is  very  articulate.  We  had  a 
very  lengthy  and  useful  discussion  of  this 
matter.  Needless  to  say  we  were  not  in 
agreement  on  the  issue.  But  I  was  glad 
to  have  had  the  chance  to  go  into  it  in 
such  detail. 

I  cite  that  to  show  that  my  interest  in 
this  matter  goes  tack  some  10  years  and 
that  it  developed  to  a  considerable  extent 
because  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  felt 
that  if  anything  were  justified  in  the  way 
of  a  trade  embargo  by  the  United  Nations 
against  any  nation  of  the  world  that  cer- 
tainly the  justification  was  there  in  the 
case  of  North  Vietnam. 

Then  several  more  years  go  by. 
And  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  as  a 
result  of  the  trade  embargo  against 
Rhodesia  the  United  States  became 
heavily  dependent  on  Communist  Russia 
for  a  vital  war  material.  We  had  cut  our- 
selves off  from  trade  with  a  nation  that 
has  two-thirds  of  the  world's  metal- 
lurgical grade  chrome  supply.  The  rest 
of  the  world's  metallurgical  chrome,  for 
the  most  part,  is  in  only  two  other  coun- 
tries, Soutli  Africa  and  Russia.  The  other 
countries,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  one  or 
two  other  countries  have  very  small 
amounts.  But  as  a  practical  matter  vir- 
tually all  of  the  world's  supply  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome  is  in  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  and  Russia. 

So  it  was  then,  in  1971.  that  I  proposed 
to  Congress  that  the  United  Nations'  em- 
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bargo  and  President  Johnson's  unilateral 
embargo  not  apply  to  any  strategic  mate- 
rial. That  proposal  specificaly  provided 
that  the  President  would  be  prohibited 
from  placing  an  embargo  on  the  importa- 
tion of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free 
world  country  if  that  same  material  was 
being  imported  from  a  Communist  domi- 
nated country. 

We  had  many  fights  in  the  Senate  on 
that  issue.  The  proposal  was  finally 
adopted  after  many  votes  in  the  Senate, 
It  then  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
approval  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  and 
President  Nixon  signed  it  into  law. 

Almost  every  year,  I  believe  every  year 
thereafter,  an  effort  was  made  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate, or  both,  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. Up  to  this  point  the  efforts  have 
not  been  successful.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  matter  that  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  come  out.  I  recognize  that  those 
of  us  who  support  my  position  have  a 
very  tough  and  difficult  fight,  and  I  make 
no  claims  as  to  the  outcome. 

But  if  we  do  eliminate  the  opportunity 
for  our  Nation  to  buy  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia, then  we  are  cutting  ourselves  off 
from  the  nation  which  has  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  supply  of  that  strategic  metal. 

Let  me  point  this  out :  Under  the  exist- 
ing law.  under  the  Byrd  amendment,  a 
President  at  any  point  after  it  became 
law  in  1971  could  have  nullified  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Byrd  amendment  with  regard 
to  Rhodesia  in  one  of  two  ways.  By  re- 
moving chrome  from  the  strategic  mate- 
rials list  that  in  itself  would  nullify  ef- 
fect of  the  Byrd  amendment  with  regard 
to  Rhodesia. 

The  second  way  the  President  could 
have  reinstituted  the  embargo  on  chrome 
at  any  point  in  the  last  6  years,  if  Presi- 
dent Carter  desired  to  do  so,  would  be 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Commimist  Russia. 

The  Byrd  amendment  merely  says 
this:  That  the  President  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  a  strategic  ma- 
terial from  a  free  world  country  if  that 
same  material  is  being  imported  from  a 
Communist-dominated  country. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
foolish  for  this  country  to  spend  $120 
billion  of  the  tax  funds  of  the  hardwork- 
ing American  people  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  directed  almost  entirely 
against  the  potential  threat  of  aggression 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  put  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  dependence  on  that  potential 
aggressor  for  a  strategic,  vital,  and  es- 
sential material. 

The  United  States  has  no  chrome;  we 
have  to  import  all  of  our  requirements. 
We  do  not  have  any  of  our  own,  and  if 
we  cut  ourselves  off  from  Rhodesia, 
which  has  two-thirds  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply, we  will  obviously  become  more  de- 
pendent on  the  countries  which  have  the 
bulk  of  the  other  third;  namely.  South 
Africa  and  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement  in  this  report,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  9.  It  says: 

Because  of  the  history  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  Issue,  clarification  shovUd  be 


made  of  precisely  what  S.  174  does.  Although 
It  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  bill  to 
"repeal  the  Byrd  amendment,"  S.  174  does 
not  In  fact  repeal  that  provision  of  law. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 
It    simply    makes    an    exception    to    the 
amendment  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia. 

So  the  measure  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  does  not 
repeal  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  I  as- 
sume that  by  not  repealing  it,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee noted  that  fact  in  its  report,  it  sus- 
tains the  principle  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  note  that,  because 
in  the  past  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
It  sustains  the  principle  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  I  submit  is  a  sound 
principle,  but  it  vitiates  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment insofar  as  one  country  is  con- 
cerned; namely,  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President.  S.  174  would,  if  enacted, 
halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  It  seeks  to  reinstitute  an  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  into  the  United  States  in  com- 
pliance with  the  U.N,  embargo  initiated 
in  1966. 

President  Johnson  unilaterally  took 
action  to  implement  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  in  July  1968  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11322.  This  action  was 
undertaken  without  congressional  action 
and  without  congressional  review. 

The  United  States  has  complied  with 
this  U.N. -imposed  sanction  and  has  con- 
tinued vigorously  to  do  so  for  over  10 
years,  with  the  exception  of  chrome, 
which  is  a  strategic  material. 

In  1971,  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  ban- 
ning the  importation  of  a  strategic  ma- 
terial from  a  free  world  country  if  that 
same  material  is  being  imported  from  a 
Communist  country. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  legislation 
was  that  the  United  States  should  not 
allow  itself  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  strategic  material 
vital  to  the  defense  and  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions in  1966  Rhodesia  was  the  largest 
single  source  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  ere  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

In  the  years  after  1966  when  the 
United  States  observed  the  embargo,  in- 
cluding chrome,  the  United  States  be- 
came increasingly  dependent  on  its  next 
largest  supplier — the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1968  and  1969  U.S.  imports  of  metallur- 
gical grade  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union 
approached  60  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports. 

During  this  time  of  increased  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
price  for  chrome  ore  rose  by  188  percent 
with  prices  reaching  their  peak  in  1971, 
the  last  year  of  the  embargo  on  Rhodes- 
ian chrome. 

After  enactment  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, when  the  United  States  again  had 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome,  Soviet 
prices  declined  considerably. 

However,  again  in  1974,  when  legi.s- 
lation  to  reimpose  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo looked  as  though  it  might  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  the  Russians  again 


began  an  economic  "squeeze  play."  The 
Soviets  doubled  their  price  to  $160/ton 
and  sharply  curtailed  their  shipments. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated 
clearly  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  work 
this  lever  against  the  United  States  and 
history  makes  clear  that  if  we  cut  our- 
selves off  from  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
supply  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome  this 
lever  will  again  be  used  by  the  Soviets. 

Besides  Rhodesia,  there  are  only  two 
major  sources  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  in  this  finite  world — the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa — and  conse- 
quently we  will  by  definition  be  more 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  are 
cut  off  from  Rhodesia. 

And  I  might  say  at  this  point  that  we 
would  become  more  dependent  also  on 
South  Africa.  Is  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
prepared  to  argue  that  South  Africa  has 
better  racial  policies  than  Rhodesia?  I 
doubt  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  that 
argument, 

I  would  say  that  the  racial  policies  of 
both  of  those  countries  are  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But,  I  say  again,  that  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  those  coun- 
tries themselves,  and  not  by  the  United 
States.  They  are  internal  policies.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  embargo  Rhodesia  be- 
cause of  its  racial  policies,  what  justifi- 
cation is  there  for  not  embargoing  trade 
with  South  Africa,  whose  racial  policies 
are.  I  think  one  might  accurately  say, 
somewhat  more  severe  than  are  the  poli- 
cies of  Rhodesia? 

I  am  aware  that  technological  inno- 
vations may  soon  allow  the  widespread 
use  of  lesser  quality  metallurgical  grade 
chromium,  and  that  this  will  decrease 
our  dependence  to  some  extent  on  Rho- 
desian chrome  supplies. 

But  I  am  informsd  also  that  it  will  be 
a  much  more  expensive  process.  Certain- 
ly, it  took  a  very  heavy  investment  which 
must  be  recovered,  which  again  indicates 
a  substantial  increase  in  price.  However. 
I  should  note,  too,  that  despite  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Katz'  statement  be- 
fore the  African  Subcommittee  this 
month,  chemical  and  refractory  grade 
ores  will  not  be  suitable  substitutes  for 
metallurgical  grade  ore  in  steel-making 
applications. 

Consequently,  the  fact  remains  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromium  is  in  Rhodesia 
and  that  is  the  only  chromium  usable  in 
steel  making. 

There  is  another  factor  to  consider  in 
evaluating  the  effects  of  the  new  techno- 
logical process.  That  is,  many  of  the  in- 
dustries in  this  country  which  use 
chromium  are  small  firms  which  do  not 
have  the  new  process.  This  Nation  has 
hundreds  of  small  factories  which  can- 
not afford  the  massive  capital  investment 
required  by  the  new  process  and  must 
therefore  continue  to  depend  on  the  finer 
chrome  which  Rhodesia  supplies. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  one  more  way  in 
which  this  Nation's  small  businesses  will 
be  hurt  and  huge  multinationals  will 
benefit. 

If  the  new  process  is  successful  it  will 
permit  the  use  of  greater  quantities  of 
South  African  chromium  and  I  will  be 
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Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  world  peace,  but 
I  want  to  quote  it  again  because  I  think 
It  is  highly  significant: 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  judgment.  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  dLsturb 
the  peace,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  does  Rus- 
sia have  a  more  democratic  government  than 
Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Mr.  President,  we  might  say  it  fits  in  a 
nutshell. 

I  think  most  people  would  agree  with 
Secretary  Kissinger  that  Rhodesia  is  not 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  Most  people 
would  agree  with  Secretary  Kissinger 
that  Russia  has  the  potential  for  a  great 
threat  to  world  peace. 

Yet  if  this  proposal  before  the  Senate 
today  is  approved,  we  will  eliminate  the 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  buy 
a  strategic  material,  a  vital  and  essential 
material,  from  a  free  world  coiuitry — 
namely,  Rhodesia — and  thus  automati- 
cally increase  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  potential  enemy 
against  which  we  are  spending  $120  bil- 
lion on  defense. 

The  United  Nations'  embargo  against 
Rhodesia  has  no  legal  basis  whatsoever. 
Indeed,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  observed,  the  U.N.  action  against 
Rhodesia  is  "barefaced  aggression,  un- 
provoked, and  unjustified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  State,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  for  5  or  6  years.  He  certainly 
served  a  long  time.  Five  or  six  years  as 
Secretary  of  State.  And  he  was  in  that 
capacity  under  the  administration  of  the 
Democratic  President  from  Missouri, 
President  Harry  Truman. 

To  add  to  the  already  farcical  nature 
of  this  matter,  the  U.N.  sanctions  demon- 
strate a  grievous  inconsistency.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  given  for  the  em- 
bargo Is  the  failure  of  the  Rhodesian 
Government  to  provide  for  "an  orderly 
transition  to  majority  rule."  Yet,  if  the 
criteria  for  sanctions  is  minority  rule 
then  the  world  economy  would  be  crip- 
pled with  embargoes.  By  that  standard 
we  should  not  Import  chrome  from  South 
Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Where  do  you  have  a  greater  minority 
rule  than  in  the  Soviet  Union?  A  few 
people  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  have 
complete  domination  over  the  lives  of  230 
million  Russian  citizens.  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  other  nation  on  earth  where 
so  many  people  are  involved  with  a  dic- 
tatorship, except  Communist  China. 

Now,  in  Africa  alone,  of  the  49  coun- 
tries, 15  are  military  dictatorships  and 
29  of  them  are  one-party  states  of  a  dis- 
tinctly authoritarian  complexion.  Fur- 
ther, if  one  uses  the  criterion  of  political 
freedoms  the  farce  is  even  more  ap- 
parent. 

An  organization  in  New  York  called 
the  Freedom  House  conducts  an  annual 
survey  of  comparative  freedoms  around 
the  world  under  the  heading  of  political 
rights  and  civil  rights. 


In  this  year's  survey  Rhodesia  stands 
about  midway  in  the  world  ratings  and 
near  the  top  of  all  African  nations. 

This  proves  that  the  real  opposition  to 
Rhodesia  is  political  and  emotional  and 
is  not  based  on  facts  and  legal  principles. 

If  this  country  wants  to  take  action  in 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of 
another  country,  I  think  Uganda  would 
be  a  very  good  place  to  start.  The  best 
available  records  show  that  Idi  Amin, 
during  the  time  that  he  has  been  dictator 
of  that  country,  has  killed  between  50,000 
and  300,000  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  about 
that.  We  are  concentrating  entirely  on 
the  little  country  of  Rhodesia,  which  has 
no  problems  such  as  that,  I  might  add. 

"There  is  another  Important  phllo- 
.sophical  point  to  be  made  concerning  the 
legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  have  consistently  said  that  I  oppose 
the  application  of  any  embargo  against 
Rhodesia.  Recognizing  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  removing  all  sanctions,  I  have 
concentrated  my  effort  on  strategic  ma- 
terials. 

But  I  am  basically  opposed  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  embargo.  I  am  most  cer- 
tainly opposed  to  this  legislation,  which 
would  make  our  participation  in  the 
embargo  deeper  and  more  complete. 

Let  me  make  my  position  on  the  matter 
of  the  embargo  clear. 

The  whole  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  resources.  We  import  more  than 
50  percent  of  many  of  the  materials 
critical  to  our  industry;  indeed,  we  im- 
port all  or  nearly  all  of  our  supply  of 
chromium,  platinum  metals,  titanium, 
manganese,  cobalt,  strontium,  and  mica. 

And  I  hardly  need  remind  the  Senate 
that  we  Import  nearly  half  of  our  oil. 

A  free  flow  of  resourcs  among  nations 
is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  In  my  view,  a  nation  situ- 
ated as  Is  the  United  States  today  has  no 
business  taking  part  In  embargoes  for 
political  purposes. 

I  recall  all  too  well  the  cry  of  in- 
dignation which  arose  In  this  Chamber 
when  the  Arab  members  of  OPEC  im- 
posed an  embargo  upon  shipments  of  oil 
to  the  United  States.  I  say  that  cry  of 
indignation  was  well  justified. 

But  in  the  name  of  consistency  and 
fairness,  how  can  we  denounce  the  use 
of  an  embargo  for  political  ends  by  the 
Arabs,  and  in  the  next  breath  proclaim 
an  embargo  against  Rhodesia  as  a  holy 
crusade? 

I  say  that  by  participating  In  the 
Rhodesian  embargo,  we  weaken  our  posi- 
tion as  an  opponent  of  oil  embargoes,  or 
indeed  any  similar  moves  that  might  be 
made  by  individual  nations  or  cartels 
controlling  vast  amounts  of  vital  mate- 
rials. 

Our  country  has  a  strong  tradition  of 
free  trade.  I  say  we  should  cling  to  that 
tradition — not  only  on  theoretical 
grounds,  but  for  the  very  practical  rea- 
son that  v.e  must  have  assured  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  world. 

Aside  from  all  these  important  argu- 
ments it  is  extremely  important  to  note 
that   the   President  has  the  option  of 
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halting  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  instantly  without  any  legislative 
action.  As  written,  the  Byrd  amendment 
states  only  that  the  President  may  not 
ban  imports  of  a  strategic  commodity 
from  a  free  world  country  if  the  same 
material  is  being  imi>orted  from  a  Com- 
munist country. 

The  President  could  cut  off  shipments 
of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  to  the  United 
States  by  either  declaring  chrome  non- 
strategic  or  by  banning  imports  of 
chrome  from  Russia. 

Opponents  of  my  legislation  for  years 
have  argued  that  the  importance  of 
chrome  is  overrated.  If  they  really  be- 
lieve that,  why  is  chrome  not  declared 
nonessential?  Incidentally,  it  is  near 
the  top  of  the  strategic  list. 

My  opponents  also  have  said  that  cut- 
ting off  Rhodesian  chrome  will  not  make 
the  United  States  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  that  were  true,  we  could 
get  along  without  chrome  from  either 
Rhodesia  or  Russia.  If  we  are  not  to  be 
dependent  on  Russia,  then  why  do  we 
not  cut  off  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Russia  as  well  as  from  Rhodesia? 

Why  build  up  the  Russian  economy? 

Of  course,  the  facts  are  that  chrome  is 
vital  and  we  cannot  cut  off  both  the  Rho- 
desian and  Russian  supplies. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
take  chrome  off  its  strategic  list  or  to  cut 
off  Russian  imports  show  the  real  need 
for  chrome,  and  it  dramatizes  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  Byrd  amendment  was  sound  leg- 
islation in  1971  and  it  remains  sound  leg- 
islation today.  Representatives  of  46  of 
the  50  States  voted  in  favor  of  that 
amendment,  and  the  courts  have  upheld 
its  challenge,  the  challenge  to  its  legality. 

I  think  it  significant  that  not  only  was 
the  Byrd  amendment  approved  by  the 
Senate,  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, signed  by  the  President,  tut 
when  a  group  opposed  to  it  took  it  to  the 
courts  of  our  land  it  was  upheld  in  every 
court  in  the  United  States  to  which  it 
was  taken. 

I  think  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  essence  of  the  action  which  the 
proponents  of  S.  174  would  have  us  take. 
It  is  this:  We  are  being  asked  to  elimi- 
nate trade  in  a  vital  commodity  with  a 
friendly  country  and,  simultaneously, 
build  up  a  potential  enemy. 

I  think  enactment  of  S.  174  would  be  a 
surrender  of  our  long-term  interests  to 
the  passions  of  the  moment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
legislation. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  address  by  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  are  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Byrd  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  in  1971. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  According  to  this 
report,  and  I  wanted  to  verify  this,  it 
reads  this  way: 

".  .  .  the  President  may  not  prohibit  or 
regulate  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  material  determined  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  critical  pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  this  Act,  If  such  material  is  the  product 
of  any  foreign  country  or  area  not  listed  as  a 
communist-dominated  country  or  area  in 
general,  headnote  3(d)  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202), 
for  so  long  as  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  material  of  that  kind  which  is  the 
product  of  such  communist-dominated  coun- 
tries or  areas  is  not  prohibited  by  any  pro- 
vision of  law." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. That  was  the  prop>osal  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  signed  by  the 
President,  and  became  law  some  5  or 
6  years  ago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator, 
who  is  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
construe  that  amendment  merely  to 
mean  that  so  long  as  chrome  comes  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  Communist- 
dominated  country,  it  will  be  allowed  to 
come  from  Rhodesia  or  any  non-Com- 
munist country? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  all  it  does? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
what  it  does.  President  Carter  could  cut 
off  the  importation  of  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia tonight.  He  does  not  have  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment,  which,  inciden- 
tally, the  pending  legislation  does  not  do. 
He  does  not  need  the  passage  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  in  order  to  cut  off  chrome 
from  Rhodesia.  In  the  legislation  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  just 
read  there  are  two  ways  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  immediately,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen,  eliminate  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia.  He  can  do  it  in  one  of  two 
ways.  He  can  strike  chrome  from  the 
strategic  materials  list.  That  would  nul- 
lify the  effect  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
with  regard  to  Rhodesia.  In  lieu  of  that, 
he  could  say,  'We  are  not  going  to  import 
chrome  from  Russia,"  and  that  would 
prevent  the  importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
construe  the  effect  cf  this  action,  if  the 
bill  S.  174  should  pass,  to  be  that  which 
will  continue  to  allow  chrome  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  Soviet  Union  but  not  al- 
low it  to  be  imported  from  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  the 
effect  and  purpose  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  to  eliminate  the  importation 
from  Rhodesia.  It  would  continue  to  per- 
mit the  importation  from  Russia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  why  a  bill  of 
this  kind  has  been  introduced.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
Senator  would  support  such  a  bill.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  the  enemy  of  the  free 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  has  as  its  goal  to 
expand  communism  and  to  dominate  the 
world.  Are  we  going  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  to  send  chrome  here 
and  get  the  benefit  of  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  but  not  allow  a  non- 
Commimist  country,  a  country  which  is  a 


friend  of  the  United  States,  to  ship 
chrome  here  at  all?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  so  right;  he  is  so  correct.  Besides 
that,  by  this  legislation  we  are  aiding, 
economically  and  otherwise,  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  appropriating  $120to$121 
billion  of  defense  money  this  year  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  the  potential 
threat  of  Communist  aggression,  namely, 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  is  it  well 
known  that  the  aim  of  the  Soviets  is  to 
topple  the  United  States,  if  it  can,  be- 
cause if  they  should  topple  us,  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  falls  just  like  ripe 
apples  into  a  basket? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  My  belief 
is  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  dominate 
the  world.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  wishes 
to  invade  the  United  States  or  wishes  to 
take  over  the  United  States,  but  I  think  it 
wishes  to  be  in  a  position  where  it  can 
make  its  own  philosophy  effectively  felt 
on  the  United  States  and  on  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  heretofore,  the 
chief  sources  of  chrome  used  in  this 
country  have  been  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Rhodesia 
has  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply.  The 
other  one-third  is  divided  for  the  most 
part  between  South  Africa  and  Russia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  cut  off  Rho- 
desia and  become  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome,  or  for  a  large 
portion  of  it,  if  relations  should  be 
broken  off  with  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
would  we  get  sufficient  chrome? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Though 
there  is  a  little  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Turkey,  and  in  Pakistan,  we  would  have 
to  rely  almost  entirely  on  South  Africa. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  South  Africa.  Things  may  not 
go  too  well  for  the  people  there.  South 
Africa  may  come  under  Russian  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  it  sound  very 
practical  and  wise  to  rely  on  a  country 
which  wants  to  dominate  the  world, 
which  is  well  acknowledged  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  I  believe,  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  free  world  and  of  the 
United  States,  to  rely  on  it  from  which 
to  purchase  chrome  when  we  can  get  it 
from  other  countries,  especially  Rho- 
desia, friendly  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  certain- 
ly does  not  seem  logical  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  make  ourselves  further 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  this 
vital,  strategic  material,  one  which  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  our  military  but  is 
also  necessary  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
consumer  items  which  the  people  of  cur 
country  need. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  not  the  United  States  pay  the 
Soviet  Union  a  much  larger  price  for 
chrome  than  it  had  to  pay  in  Rhodesia? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  was  a 
tremendous  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  what  we  are  do- 
ing, if  we  pass  this  bill,  is  to  cut  off  a 
source  of  chrome  where  we  can  buy  it 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it  in  the  Soviet 
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Union,  and  if  we  buy  it 
Union  and  at  any  momen 
dissatisfied  with  selling  us 
we  are  cut  off  from 
from  that  country. 

Mr.    HARRY   F.   BYRD 
correct.  That  would  put 
ture  in  a  very  difficult,  aw 
most  impossible  situation, 
cur  consumers.  This  bill  i 
our  consumers.  It  will 
of  products.  Even  though 
favor  of  the  pending  legisla 
fled  against  the  positiors 
Senator  from  South 
Senator  from  Virginia,  th 
raise  the  price  to  consu 
want  to  increase  the  price 
consumers.    We   have    to 
price. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it 
if  they  do  not  cut  off 
paying  more  for  it.  costing 
more,   and  also,   it  is 
economy  of  the  only  natioi 
today  that  is  a  genuine 
United  States  and  the  free 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
is  a  vitally  significant  point 
Senator  from  South 
By  this  legislation,  we  an 
the  only  potential  threat 
States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
said  i;i  the  beginning,  I  j 
how  and  why  we  should 
Soviet  Union,  which  woulc 
freedom,  and  kicic  in  the 
that  is  a  friend  of  ours 
chrome  cheaper  than  the 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
am  as  bewildered  as  the 
South  Carolina  on  that 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr 
hope  the  Senate  will  think 
It  ha.s  been  said  that  the 
has    placed    certain    sane 
Rhodesia.  I  am  not 
question  of  Rhodesia.  Tha 
for  the  people  there.  I  am 
from  the  standpoint  of  t 
this  Nation.  I  am  looking 
from   our   best   interests, 
what  the  United  Nations 
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Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  said 
about  that  when  I  queried  him  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  en 
March  7,  1974.  3  years  ago  this  week. 

I  said  this : 

In  your  Judgment,  Is  Rhodesia  a  threat 
to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger  answered  In  one  word, 
"No." 

Yet  the  United  Nations  declared  it  to 
be  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  decreed 
an  embargo.  That  Is  about  as  ridiculous 
a  thing  &.%  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  not  about 
as  big  a  farce  as  the  Soviet  Union  used  to 
go  down  into  Czechoslovakia,  saying  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  a  threat  to  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Absolutely, 
Mr.  THURMOND.  And  everybody 
knew  that  little  Czechoslovakia,  with 
.iust  3  million  people,  was  no  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  200  million  peo- 
ple, and  with  nothing  like  the  arma- 
ments that  the  Soviet  Union  has. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  the 
sam.e  ploy  the  Soviet  Union  used  to  put 
dowTi  that  uprising  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Hungary,  who  were  seeking 
their  freedom,  a  fine  little  country,  just 
like  Czechoslovakia. 

I  have  been  to  Czechoslovakia.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  countries  in 
the  world,  though  not  so  wonderful  under 
Communist  dictatorship.  Prague  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  I  have  seen. 
Yet  when  those  people  sought  to  havs 
some  reasonable  freedom  of  their  own, 
this  nation  of  230  million  people.  Com- 
munist Ru.ssia.  said.  "You  are  a  great 
threat  to  us,"  and  went  in  there  with 
tanks  and  troops  and  quelled  that  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  get  some  little  freedom. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  view  of  the  action 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  attitude 
they  have  expressed  toward  the  United 
States,  is  there  any  reason  that  we  should 
feel  bound  to  go  along  with  them  on  some 
matter  that  we  know  or  ought  to  know 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  believe.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
that  our  obligation  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is.  No.  1.  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  is  our  fore- 
mo.st  obligation.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  put  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  dependence  on  a  potential  threat 
to  our  Nation  jvist  because  the  United 
Nations  decrees  that  we  should  do  so. 

The  only  breach  in  the  U.N.  embargo 
by  the  United  States  has  been  in  the  im- 
portation of  strategic  materials,  which 
we  badly  need,  which  we  have  to  have, 
which  we  have  little  or  none  ourselves, 
which  are  essential  for  our  military  op- 
erations and  essential  for  hundreds  of 
consumer  products. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  the  first  ob- 
ligation of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  Should  not 
that  be  our  prime  object  here,  as  Sena- 
tors in  this  body?  And  should  we  not 
follow  that  course  rather  than  some  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  which,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  been  against  the  interests 


of  the  United  States  in  many  ways,  and 
upon  which  we  cannot  rely  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  world? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  precisely 
correct.  Incidentally,  our  country,  for  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  appropriating 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations 
some  $453  million  a  year  of  money  we  are 
taking  out  of  the  hard  working  wage 
earners  of  our  countrj'  and  turning  it 
over  to  that  world  organization,  domi- 
nated by  nations  which  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  embarrass  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  sponsoring  this 
resolution  in  1971.  I  abhor  the  effort  to 
repeal  that  amendment  or  the  effect  of 
that  amendment,  as  I  am  confident  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Byrd 
amendment  allowing  continued  importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome.  We  have  all 
heard  the  arguments  In  favor  of  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  A  number  of 
witnesses  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  as  to  the  technological 
advances  in  the  refining  process  of 
chrome  and  to  the  changes  in  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  Rhodesia  and 
Soutli  Africa.  However,  one  very  vital 
element  in  the  argument  to  preserve  the 
Byrd  am.endment  has  not  changed  at  all: 
the  necessity  to  maintain  in  the  strong- 
est position  our  national  security  and 
defense. 

Chromium  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  production  of  specialty  steel.  It  is 
unique  in  its  corrosion -resistant  and 
alloying  qualities,  and  it  is  required  in 
the  production  of  almost  every  alloy 
from  stainless  steel  to  Iron  castings. 
Stainless  steels  are  vital  to  production 
of  aircraft,  machinerj',  processing  equip- 
ment, automobiles,  and  many  other  cap- 
ital, strategic,  and  consumer  goods  re- 
quiring a  high  degree  of  corrosion 
resistance.  Most  important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security  is  the  produc- 
tion of  stainless  steel. 

Since  there  is  no  substitute  for  chrome 
in  the  production  of  specialty  steels,  and 
since  chrome  plays  an  essential  role  in 
defense  related  production  requirements, 
the  strategic  and  critical  material  stock- 
pile contains  the  equivalent  of  3.82  mil- 
lion tons  of  metallurgical  chrome  ores 
in  the  form  of  ores  and  ferroalloys.  Of 
this.  3.59  million  tons  are  reserved  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  security.  This 
is  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  security 
importance  placed  on  chrome. 

It  is  true  that  the  Argon  oxygen  de- 
carburization — AOD — process  developed 
by  industiT  in  the  late  1960's  has  been 
successful  in  providing  a  higher  yield  of 
chromium  derived  from  lower  grades  of 
chrome  oie.  and  thereby  increasing  our 
use  and  importation  of  chrome  from 
South  Africa  and  other  countries.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  of  paramount  Importance 
which  country  provides  the  most  chrome 
ore  to  the  United  States.  What  Is  of  ex- 
treme urgency  is  that  the  United  States 
not  shut  itself  off  from  any  major  source 
of  this  vital  element. 
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Figures  compiled  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  last  month  indicated  that  32 
percent  of  imported  ferrochromium  for 
the  year  1976  was  from  South  Africa 
while  22  percent  was  from  Rhodesia. 
Since  ferrochrome  is  now  principally 
used  in  the  production  of  stainless  steel, 
the  relevance  of  these  figures  is  that 
our  second  largest  supplier  of  ferro- 
chrome last  year  was  Rhodesia.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  for  this  source  to  be 
outlawed. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  peaceful  nego- 
tiation of  a  system  of  majority  participa- 
tion in  the  Government  of  Rhodesia.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  compli- 
ance with  United  Nations  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States.  However,  I  am  most 
concerned  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  limit  our- 
selves in  the  availability  of  vital  elements 
of  our  national  defense.  We  do  not  have 
a  tremendous  stockpile  of  chrome.  With 
our  present  consumption,  it  would  be 
rapidly  depleted.  If  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  repealed,  then  we  will  be  without  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  our  supply  of 
ferrochrome.  The  impact  of  that  on  our 
economy,  in  terms  of  jobs  in  the  industry 
and  the  price  of  stainless  steel,  would  be 
rapid  and  drastic. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
effect  this  legislation  will  have  on  our 
security  and  defense  production  as  well 
as  on  the  domestic  use  of  stainless  steel. 
I  urge  retention  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  will  vote  against  S.  174. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his  par- 
ticipation. I  know  how  effective  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  was  in  1971, 
when  we  had  the  original  fight  on  this 
legislation  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  so  much  to  bring  about  its 
enactment.  The  points  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  raised  today  are  the 
salient  features  of  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  1971.  The  points  he 
brought  out  today  dramatize  so  ably  the 
reasons  why  the  pending  legislation,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
vision  shown  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  highly  commendable  and  regard- 
less of  how  the  vote  goes  on  this  matter 
in  the  Senate,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
position  that  he  has  taken  on  this  ques- 
tion is  the  sound  position  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  approved  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi- 
tion that  has  been  taken  over  the  years, 
today  and  before,  by  my  senior  colleague 
from  Virginia  and  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  that,  certainly, 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  threat  to  the  security 
or  safety  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  Personnel  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  a  four-star 


admiral  testify  before  our  subcommittee, 
and  we  asked  him  a  number  of  questions. 
But  specifically  we  asked,  aside  from  po- 
litical considerations.  Is  keeping  the 
Panama  Canal  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  militarily  desirable? 

Of  course,  he  replied  that  it  was.  Yet, 
we  have  people  negotiating  that  could 
result  In  a  treaty  that  would  take  away 
control  of  the  canal. 

We  asked  about  the  Simonstown, 
South  Africa,  Naval  Base  which  the 
United  States,  I  understand,  does  not  use. 
We  asked  him  as  to  the  caliber  of  this 
naval  base  and  he  indicated  it  was  one 
of  the  best  naval  bases  in  the  world,  and 
South  Africa  was  the  path  that  the  oil 
coming  from  the  Middle  East  took. 

These  things  may  seem  unrelated,  but 
I  think  they  are  related  to  one  another, 
because  here  we  need  Rhodesian  chrome, 
we  need  a  naval  base  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  talk  about  Diego  Garcia  and 
we  have  arguments  as  to  what  use  we 
should  make  of  that.  Then  we  have  this 
Panama  Canal  where  we  can  use  it  and 
not  go  around  the  entire  South  Ameri- 
can country. 

It  would  seem  that  our  political  leaders 
sometimes  do  not  appear  to  give  due  em- 
phasis to  the  military  strength  of  this 
country.  I  think  this  is  one  instance  of 
that. 

I  commend  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  what  h3  is  attempting 
to  do. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Virginia. 

The  point  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
makes  in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal 
dramatizes  thit  Ccngress.  regardless  of 
administrations,  is  too  eager,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  try  to  satisfy  everyone  throughout 
the  world — in  the  case  of  Panama,  by 
giving  away  our  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal;  in  the  case  of 
Rhodesn,  by  cutting  ourselves  off  from 
the  major  source  of  a  supply  of  a  stra- 
tegic material  which  we  have  none  of  and 
which  we  need  badly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yielding  to  me.  I  did  not 
intend  to  interrupt  his  train  of  discus- 
sion, but  I  just  thought  that  that  parallel 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  it  is 
en  excellent  parallel,  and  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  participating  in 
this  discussion  and  bringing  out  that  very 
important  point. 

<  This  concludes  the  proceedings  which 
occurred  earlier.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  position  the 
administration  has  advised  me  of  in 
terms  of  the  Defense  Department's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  Rhodesian  chrome 
and  with  specific  reference  to  the  Defense 
Department's  position  on  S.  174. 

The  Department  of  Defense  concurs 
with  the  proposed  legislation. 

While  the  United  States  now  imports 
significant  quantities  of  critical  metallurgical 
grade  chromium  from  Rhode.sla,  It  is  the  view 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  govern- 
ment and  private  stockpiles  and  possibilities 
for  expanded  Imports  from  other  sources, 
end -use  substitution,  secondary  recovery, 
con'^ervation,  and  Improved  technology  In 
combination  offer  sufficient  protection  to  the 


national  security.  Furthermore,  considering 
the  inevitability  of  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia, 
United  States  access  to  that  country's  chro- 
mium supplies  may  best  be  protected  in  thi; 
long  run  by  compliance  with  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  comments  and,  particu- 
larly, for  the  historical  analysis  and  the 
description  with  which  he  began  his  de- 
bate. I  think  it  is  valuable  to  have  this 
information  and,  indeed,  a  good  bit  of  it 
I  had  not  heard  before. 

I  think  it  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  I  disagree  on  this  im- 
portant me.isure  in  general  and  In  many 
specific  ways. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  issue 
Is  ultimately  simply  going  to  have  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  this  body, 
and  I  personally  have  no  further  debate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANAFI   SECT   SIEGE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
outraged  by  the  recent  events  surround- 
ing the  Hanafi  sect  takeover  of  three 
Washington,  D.C.,  buildings — and  I  am 
particularly  incensed  by  the  release  of 
the  leader  of  this  group.  The  growing  In- 
cidence of  crimes  of  terrorism  in  this 
country  is  abominable.  The  destruction 
of  innocent  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
so-called  political  objective  is  reprehen- 
sible and  alien  to  the  traditions  of  a  free 
and  civilized  society.  There  is  no  excuse, 
no  justification,  and  no  reasoning  that 
will  suffice  to  make  these  acts  anything 
else. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  must 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  these  terrorists 
who  will  plant  bombs  in  airport  lockers, 
Pistolwhip  hostages,  and  hold  them  while 
they  threaten  their  lives,  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  substitute  bullets 
for  ballots  or  violence  for  votes  In  the 
name  of  some  so-called  higher  political 
cause.  Murder  is  murder;  violence  is 
violence;  and  no  cause  or  higher  belief 
can  justify  either. 

I  believe  the  release  of  Hamaas  Abdul 
Khaalis,  the  mastermind  of  this  tragic 
endeavor,  was  a  grievous  error.  I  find  no 
fault  when  authorities  make  promises  to 
gun-wielding  outlaws  in  an  effort  to  free 
Innocent  victims.  But  a  promise  made  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  has  no  moral  force 
whatsoever.  You  cannot  negotiate  In 
good  faith  at  gunpoint.  Khaalis  was  free 
on  his  own  recognizance,  at  liberty  with 
his  family  and  friends,  even  before  his 
hostages  were  home,  and  even  before  the 
funeral  of  the  assassinated  reporter. 

What  kind  of  precedent  does  this  set 
for  those  who  would  contemplate  future 
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acts  of  violence?  What  kind  of  example 
does  the  release  of  Khaalis  set  for  the 
rest  of  the  world?  It  ill  b((comes  a  great 
nation  like  our  own  to  le(  ture  to  others 
about  the  evils  of  terrorism  and  acced 
ing  to  terrorist  demands  f  we  ourselves 
do  not  practice  what  we  p  reach. 

I  firmly  believe  our  poli<  y  should  be  to 
take  strong  and  severe  action  against 
terrorists      and      econon  ic 
against    nations    which     ild 
them.  And  we  ought  to  do 
ting  off  trade  preferences 
aid  where  it  is  applicable. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  suspend  all 
forms  of  assistance  to  countries  harbor- 
ing terrorists  and  a  bill  tc 

and   certain   punishment   ,__    

acts  of  terrorism.  I  hope  t  le  Senate  will 
act  soon  on  this  legislation  and  send  a 
message  to  those  who  wculd  entertain 
thoughts  of  terrorist  acts 
not  countenance  violtmce 
impose  the  severest  pena 
who  choose  terrorism  to 
personal  and  political  aims 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  ba^  :k  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  . : 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiqER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  llr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  res(  inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESI5ION 


Hr 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
the  two  nominations  that 
Executive  Calendar  under 
of  the  Interior  have  now 
have  discussed  this  with 
leader,  and  there  is  no  objection 
Deeding  with  these  nominations 
time.  Therefore,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  Senate  go 
session  to  consider  only  the 
tlons  to  the  Department  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 


OFFIC  ER 


The  second  assistant 
read   the  nomination   of 
Joseph,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  nomination 

The  second  assistant  leg 
read  the  nomination  of  Led 
of  Indiana,  to  be  Solicitor  o: 
ment  of  the  Interior 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  nomination 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
dent  be  immediately  notified 
firmation  of  these  n 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICER 


LEGISLATIVE  SESfelON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  K  r.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  th4t  the  Senate 


QUORUM  CALL 


sanctions 
and  abet 
that  by  cut- 
and  foreign 


that  we  will 

and  we  will 

ties  on  those 

further  their 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  TO  HA\TS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Committee  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r.  President, 
Appear  on  the 
Department 
cleared.  I 
the  minority 
to  pro- 
at  this 
unanimous  con- 
executive 
two  nomina- 
the  Interior. 
Without 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  A  BILL 
AND  REPORT  ON  S.  925  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the 
bill  and  report  on  S.  925,  the  emergency 
drought  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


biten 


into 


QUORUM  CALL 


INTERIOR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest,  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


leg  slative  clerk 
James  Alfred 
Under  Secre- 


Without 

confirmed. 

slative  clerk 

M.  Krulitz, 

the  Depart- 


s 
^[r. 
thit 


Without 
confirmed. 
President, 
the  Presi- 
of  the  con- 


CR.  Without 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhode- 
sian  chrome  and  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  its  position  as  a  law-abiding 
member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
the  stand  that  he  has  taken  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  take  on  this  vital  matter.  Long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  supported 
his  efforts  in  this  behalf,  and  since  com- 
ing here  I  have  done  my  best  to  con- 
tinue that.  I  commend  the  Senator,  I 
agree  with  his  position,  and  I  share  his 
concern  about  the  action  proposed  in 
repealing   the   so-called    Byrd    amend- 


ment. I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  able 
Senator  a  few  questions,  to  put  the 
matter  in  somewhat  better  perspective 
than  it  is  in  the  minds  of  some. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  in- 
deed. First  let  me  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  tremendous  part 
that  he  has  played  since  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate,  not  only  on  this  matter  but 
on  other  crucial  national  security 
matters. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  a  privilege  to  work 
with  the  Senator  on  all  matters. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  com- 
ment on  the  dependency  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  Imports  of  chromite 
ore. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  United 
States  has  not  produced  chromite  since 
1961.  We  have  no  chromite.  According  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  in  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  is  100  percent 
dependent  on  foreign  imports  of  chro- 
mite. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Are  there  any  other 
major  Industrial  areas  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  chromium? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  Both 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  our  closest 
allies,  must  import  100  percent  of  their 
chromium  needs  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  United  States  is  stockpiling 
chromium? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  United 
States  currently  stockpiles  chromium  in 
various  forms.  The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  of  the  Congress  substanti- 
ates this  assertion.  Stockpiling  includes 
three  grades  of  chromite,  three  grades 
of  chromium  and  chromium  metal. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Are  any  other  countries 
contemplating  stockpiling  chromite? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  was  in- 
formed that  in  January  1974  a  mining 
group  of  Japan  inunediately  recomended 
stockpiling  of  four  metals,  including 
chromite.  The  group  noted  Japan's  con- 
sumption of  chrome  has  increased  by 
an  average  of  12  percent  per  year  over 
the  past  decade.  Japan,  of  course,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  United  States  and 
Is  our  closest  friend  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator's  informa- 
tion is  identical  to  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Let  us  turn  to  the  U.S.  stockpile  for 
chromite.  Has  there  ever  been  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  any  part  of  that 
stockpile? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  During  the 
Berlin  blockade,  the  Soviet  Union  cut 
off  all  sale.s  to  the  United  States  for 
chromite  and  manganese.  This  cutoff  of 
shipments  lasted  through  the  blockade 
and  some  period  of  time  afterward, 
necessitating  economic  use  of  part  of 
this  country's  strategic  stockpile.  Those 
who  advocate  or  say,  "Do  not  worry 
about  having  to  import  chrome,  we  have 
a  stockpile."  should  know  the  purpose  of 
a  stockpile  is  to  take  care  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  an  emergency.  If  we 
are  going  to  dissipate  that  stockpile,  if 
we  have  another  Berlin  blockade  or 
something  similar  to  it  elsewhere  in  the 
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world,  where  do  we  go  from  that  point? 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  dis- 
sipate our  stockpile  of  this  vital  material. 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is 
chairman  of  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He 
has  consistently  opposed  having  the 
United  States  cut  itself  off  from  Rho- 
desian  chrome. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  leads  me  to  my  next 
question.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  now  a  ma- 
jor supplier  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes;  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  major  supplier.  The 
United  States  gets  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  chromite  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  embargo  is  placed  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  insofar  as  chromite  is  con- 
cerned, that  would  mean  that  we  will 
be  even  more  heavily  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia. It  is  axiomatic  if  our  country  cuts 
itself  off  from  the  country  which  has 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  we  can- 
not help  but  be  more  dependent  on  the 
other  one-third,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  dominant. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
in  responses  to  this  series  of  questions 
is,  first,  that  the  United  States  is  100 
percent  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
chromite. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  has  also 
made  clear,  and  this  ought  to  have  great 
interest  to  the  American  people,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  clear  its  willing- 
ness to  cut  off  all  shipments  of  chromite 
to  the  United  States  as  it  did  during  the 
Berlin  blockade,  whi?h  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR.  That  is 
correct.  It  just  shows  what  will  happen 
to  the  United  States  if  we  become  in- 
volved in  another  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  any  area  of  the 
world.  Ru.^sia  will  hold  a  very  important 
whip  at  our  backs  if  we  pass  the  pending 
legislation  and  make  it  impossible  to 
draw  on  the  vast  supply  of  chromite 
which  is  available  in  Rhodesia 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
supplying  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
chromite  which  we  import.  The  informa- 
tion the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  is  that  that  is  about  50  percent  of 
our  imports.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
about  right.  It  is  in  that  general  area. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  any  contention  to  the 
contrary'  notwithstanding  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  cause  for  concern  that  ship- 
ments of  chromite  to  the  United  States 
might  be  cut  off  again  by  the  Soviets 
in  the  future.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR.  That  is 
correct.  Also,  it  could  be  used  as  a  black- 
mail weapon  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  about 
in  the  SALT  talks?  When  Mr.  Warnke 
goes  over  there  to  negotiate  a  SALT 
agreement,  if  he  says.  "No,  we  do  not 
want  to  agree  to"  such  and  such  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Union  then  could  say.  "If  you  do  not 
agree  to  that,  we  will  cut  you  off  from 
chrome."  Then  what  will  we  do?  If  this 


bill  passes,  we  will  voluntary  cut  our- 
selves off  from  Rhodesia  and  that  will 
leave  us  dependent  on  South  Africa. 
Those  who  oppose  Rhodesia  oppose  it 
apparently  on  its  racial  policies  and 
South  Africa  has  a  problem  also  with 
its  racial  policies. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Just  to  shift  for  a  moment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent advocates  of  trying  to  stabilize 
the  economy  of  this  country,  to  stop  the 
inflation  which  is  plaguing  the  American 
people.  Whether  the  people  realize  it  or 
not,  this  issue,  which  is  being  largely 
overlooked,  I  am  afraid,  does  have  the 
potential  for  great  economic  impact.  Just 
suppose  there  was  the  chromite  cartel 
cutback  of  chrome  imports.  What  would 
be  the  economic  effect  of  that,  I  will  ask? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  it 
would  have  a  very  severe  effect.  We  know 
what  happened  when  the  cartel  decreed 
an  embargo  on  oil  and  multiplied  the 
price  of  the  oil.  We  know  what  happened 
to  our  economy  3  years  ago  when  that  oc- 
curred. Chrome  is  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  oil  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  used 
directly  by  the  individual  citizen  of  our 
country,  such  as  gasoline  is,  but  chrome 
is  essential  to  so  many  consumer  prod- 
ucts. All  stainless  steel  products  must 
have  chromite. 

If  we  are  subject  to  a  cartel  arrange- 
ment on  chrome,  then  we  are  going  to  see 
the  price  of  chrome  escalate  and  the  price 
of  the  consumer  products  in  the  country 
go  up  sharply. 

Even  with  a  cartel  arrangement,  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  just  acting  alone, 
without  being  in  concert  with  any  other 
nation,  if  this  legislation  is  passed,  can 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  cost  of 
many  consumer  products.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  Department  of  State  rec- 
ognizes that.  It  said  so  at  the  Foreign 
Rolations  Committee  hearing,  that  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  taking  too  many  steps  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Amen. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  many 
cases,  I  think  it  is  done — I  could,  perhaps, 
say  in  all  cases — with  good  intent.  This 
legislation  that  I  am  opposing  today  is 
done  with  good  intent.  I  do  not  question 
the  motives  at  all.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  difference  of  viewpoint.  This  legisla- 
tion has  good  intent  from  the  point  of 
those  who  are  pressing  it.  But  it  is  going 
to  have  the  effect,  again,  like  so  many 
pi?ces  of  legislation  with  good  intent 
around  here,  of  increasing  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  Am2rican  people. 
Where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Where  are 
we  going  to  stop?  All  these  regulatory 
things  we  do.  all  these  regulations  we 
pass — what  happens  is  that  all  the 
paperwork  that  is  required  of  the  various 
businesses  of  the  country,  all  that  addi- 
tional cost  is  paid  for  by  the  people  who 
buy  the  product.  If  we  cut  ourselves  off 
from  Rhodesian  chrome,  if  this  pending 
measure  is  passed  what  it  is  going  to  do 
is  increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  Amer- 


ican people  and,  more  than  that,  cut  the 
United  States  off  from  a  major  source  of 
a  vital  product,  one  we  cannot  get  along 
without  and  of  which  we  have  none  in  our 
Nation. 

To  make  it  more  ironic,  in  reimposing 
an  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  in 
regard  to  chrome,  we,  at  the  same  time, 
are  building  up  our  adversary,  our  poten- 
tial enemy  in  a  military  way — Communist 
Russia,  against  whose  possible  aggression 
we  are  spending  $121  billion  of  American 
tax  funds  to  arm  ourselves. 

Mr.  HI:lms.  The  Senator  is  saying  that 
we  are  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Rhodesia.  If  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
sistent, why  do  we  not  meddle  in  some 
other  internal  affairs?  What  does  the 
Senate  think  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  They  had  better  ask 
my  friend,  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn.  He 
will  tell  the  Senate  about  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  When  it 
comes  to  minority  government,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  government  in  the 
world — with  the  exception,  possibly,  of 
Red  China— where  so  few  people  dom- 
inate so  completely  in  a  dictatorship,  as 
does  Communist  Russia.  A  very  few  per- 
sons dominate  the  entire'  230  million 
Russians. 

Mr.  HELMS.  To  say  the  very  least,  our 
present  policy  is  very  selective  in  terms 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries 
into  which  we  meddle.  If  we  are  going  to 
tell  Rhodesian  how  to  run  Rhodesia's 
business,  why  do  we  not  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  other 
countries? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  believe 
virtually  every  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  in  my  office 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  past  10 
years.  I  put  that  same  question  to  all  of 
them.  I  put  it  to  the  various  secretaries 
of  state.  I  put  it  to  many  other  people. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  the  Senator  got 
mumbo-jumbo  in  return. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  an- 
swer it  a  little  differently  from  time  to 
time,  but  basically  they  say,  "Well,  Rus- 
sia is  too  big;  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  Russia.  But  this  little  country,  we 
can." 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  a  bit  significant  to 
me  that  we  appear  always  to  select  na- 
tions which  want  to  be  our  friend  for  our 
meddling.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  pretend  that  every- 
thing in  Rhodesia  is  apple  pie.  What  are 
we  getting  to,  I  ask  the  Senator,  when 
we  cut  off  our  own  noses  to  spite  our 
faces,  risking  our  defense  capability — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  chrome.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  chrome  is  not  quite  like  gasoline; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  really  is,  be- 
cause how  many  automobile  motors  can 
we  make  without  chrome?  It  is  essen- 
tial in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
engines. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  would 
not  have  any  jet  aircraft,  either. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  State  De- 
partment's acknowledgment  that  this 
would  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  this  country.  A  more  specific  acknowl- 
edgment was  made  by  the  Office  of  Min- 
erals Policy  Development  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior, 
knows.  This  office  estima 
year  economic  effect  of 
would  amount  to  an 
in  cost  to  the  American 
sumers.  We  are  all 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRlb 
Senator  repeat  that  figurp 

Mr.  HELMS.  $4  billion 
lea.  That  same  Office  of 
Development  of  the  Un 
partment  of  the  Interioi 
embargo  would  cost 
$5.7  billion  over  the 
nomlc  period. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRE 
Senator  agree  that  if 
passed,  we  are  on  our 
high  inflationary  period? 
on  our  way  to  another 
period,  anyway,  but  this 
to  it. 

Mr.   HELMS.   The 
That  is  what  we  are 
is  why  I  commended  the 
outset  for  his  perspicac^y 
these  things  out  to  the 
I  am  very  proud  of  the 
ginla.  He  fights  against 
he  fights.  I  admire  him 
In  other  words,  and 
to  keep  the  Senator  too 
untary  embargo  on 
coupled  with  action  by 
in  denying  this  country 
needs,  with  the  added 
tor  of  potential  unrest  ir 
and  what  that  may  do 
to  mine  and  market 
these  factors,  to  the 
Carolina,  seem  to  say 
States  may  find  itself  in 
critical  situation  if  we  vo 
that  is  what  we  are 
off  our  major  suppliers 

chromite  that  we  are  

Rhodesia.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD. 
a  tor  from  North  Carolina 
Even  with  the  26-month 
grade  chromite  in  the 
as  of  December  21.  1974. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  patience  in  responding 
to  my  questions. 

I  wish  that  all  Americans  could  be 
persuaded  to  sit  down  and  think  about 
what  is  being  proposed  that  this  coun- 
try do  to  itself  with  this  action,  which 
is  not  justifiable  to  any  extent  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  can  ascer- 
tain. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  and  then  I  am 
through. 

Some  weeks  ago,  former  Governor  of 
California,  Mr.  Reagan,  showed  me  a  let- 
ter he  had  received  from  a  member  of 
the  legislature  in  Rhodesia. 

That  Rhodesian  senator  thought  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  simply 
do  not  understand  that  the  problems  in 
Rhodesia  are  not  black  versus  white, 
they  are  black  versus  black. 

We  are  doing  this  as  part  of  this  ma- 
jority rule  matter  that  we  are  so  incon- 
sistent about  in  Rhodesia,  yet  the  fierc- 
est competition  over  there  is  black  fac- 
tions versus  black  factions. 

Now.  which  faction  will  the  United 
States  attempt  to  dictate  to  take  over 
that  country?  That  is  the  question  that 
is  not  raised  around  here  very  often  and 
it  ought  to  be  because  do  we  want  to 
see  a  stable  country,  or  at  least  it  was 
stable  until  we  began  meddling,  de- 
stroyed by  the  internal  strife  that  is  go- 
ing to  worsen,  if  I  am  any  forecaster  at 
all.  worsen  after  we  get  through  med- 
dling by  such  actions  as  contemplated 
by  the  measure  before  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  patience 
in  answering  my  questions  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  the  stand  he  has  taken  on 
this. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  particularly  pleased  that 
he  brought  out  the  questions  on  the  floor 
which  he  did  in  this  brief  colloquy  this 
afternoon.  I  think  it  helps  to  keep  the 
whole  situation  in  focus. 

In  regard  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina's  concluding  remarks.  I  started 
my  remarks  earlier  today  by  saying  that 
I  first  became  interested  in  this  matter 
some  10  years  ago.  I  became  interested 
ill  it  for  two  reasons.  My  interest  fol- 
lowed the  United  Nation's  embargo  and 
the  subsequent  U.S.  embargo  of  Rho- 
desia. 

I  felt  then  and  I  feel  the  same  way 
today  that  this  country  ought  not  at- 
tempt to  inject  itself  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  a 
matter  between  Great  Britain  and  Rho- 
desia was  to  fce  determined  between 
Rhodesia  and  Great  Britain.  We  were 
involved  at  that  time  in  Vietnam  and 
were  trying  to  tell  them  what  to  do  there. 
That  was  the  second  reason  I  became  in- 
volved in  it.  because  it  seemed  to  me  it 
was  very  foolish  for  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  to  embargo  trade 
with  Rhodesia  with  whom  we  were  at 
peace  and  do  nothing  about  embargoing 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  with  whom 
we  were  at  war.  We  suffered  53.000  men 
killed  and  303.000  wounded.  Tliat  did  not 
make  ajiy  sense  to  me.  That  is  how  I  be- 
came involved  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
not  only  at  peace  with  Rhodesia,  but 


Rhodesia  was  one  of  the  few  nations  In 
this  world  that  offered  to  help  us  in  Viet- 
nam, does  the  Senator  recall  that' 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  so  correct,  I  had  momentarily  for- 
gotten that.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  again  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  patience  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     68-71 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  four  amendments 
and  I  ask.  No.  1,  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  No.  2,  that 
they  be  printed  and  distributed  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  68 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

HALTING   THE   IMPORTATION     OF  SOVIET  CHROME 

Sec.  — .  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congres,s 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  a  minority  government  and  has  repeat- 
edly violated  human  rights. 

(b)  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  Chromium  In  any  form  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Amendment  No.  69 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  — .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
days  after  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
complying  with  the  sanctions  imposed 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 

Amendment  No.  70 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  upon  the  expiration  of 
30  days  following  the  date  of  any  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  price  of  chromium  in  any  form  has,  dur- 
ing any  3-month  period,  increased  by  at 
least  10  per  centum  more  than  the  Increase 
during  the  same  period  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Amendment  No.  71 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  — .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  effective  after  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  (1)  there  has  occurred 
a  significant  interruption  in  the  supply  to 
the  United  States  of  any  commodity  affected 
by  such  amendments,  and  (2)  such  Inter-  " 
ruptlon  Jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  1   P.M. 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  MEASURES  ON  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR  CON- 
TINUE TO  BE  SUBJECT  TO  RULES 
VII  AND  VIII 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  measures 
appearing  on  the  unanimous-consent 
calendar  continue  to  be  subject  to  rules 
VII  and  VIII  in  every  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Including  call  of  the  calendar  under 
rule  VIII. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Including  call 
of  the  calendar  under  rule  VIII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
it  is  my  understanding,  in  that  respect, 
that  the  measures  cleared  to  be  consid- 
ered by  unanimous  consent,  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  matters  that  will  still  be 
subject  to  all  the  rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  disposing  of 
them,  including  rules  VII  and  VIII,  and 
that  no  rights  will  have  been  created  and 
no  rights  extinguished  with  respect 
thereto,  and  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent calendar  will  be  simply  a  listing  of 
those  matters  that  the  leadership  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  under  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tenne.ssee  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  the  re- 
quest, and  I  certainly  concur  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  to  1  p.m.  on 
Monday,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages — either 
from  the  White  House  or  the  other 
body — and  that  they  may  be  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY   FOR   RECORD   TO   RE- 
MAIN OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  consider  a  request  that 
we  have  until  5  o'clock  for  Members  to 
file  statements? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  liave  imtil  5  p.m.  today  to  file  state- 
ments, to  introduce  bills,  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, and  memorials  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CODE  OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  FOR 
MEMBERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  of  all  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  Senate  Resolution  110,  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  code  of  official  con- 
duct for  the  Members,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  available  for  the  perusal  of 
Senators. 

I  also  call  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Official  Conduct  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  accompany  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110.  is  printed  and  is  available  to 
Senators  for  their  examination  and 
study. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  point  out  for  the  record 
that  there  will  be  a  Republican  confer- 
ence on  Monday  to  consider  these  mat- 
ters, and  all  our  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  are  urged  to  examine  those 
proposals  end  that  report  before  that 
conference. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  1  p.m.  on 
Monday. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, by  unanimous  consent,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  resolutions  may 
come  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  wish  to  put 
f,  time  limit  on  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Not  to 
extend  beyond  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Following  the 
period  for  routine  morning  bu-siness,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
174.  a  bill  to  amend  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome.  Amendments  may 
be  called  up  and  voted  on  in  relation  to 
that  measure.  Other  motions  in  relation 
thereto  may  be  made  and  voted  upon. 
Hopefully,  f  nal  action  can  be  taken  on 
that  m3a.=;ure  Monday,  but  this  cannot 
be  said  with  assurance  at  this  time. 

Other  measures  cleared  for  action  may 
be  taken  up  on  Monday.  Conference  re- 
i.jrts  will  be  called  up  on  Monday.  Roll- 
(  all  votes,  therefore,  are  entirely  possible 
and  even  likely  on  Monday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M.,  MONDAY. 
MARCH  14.  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:35 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
March  14.   1977,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11,  1977: 

Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations 
Robert  S.  Strauss,  of  Texas,  to  be  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  with 
the  rank  or  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  vice  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
resigned. 

Department  of  State 
Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating 
Security  Assistance  Programs. 

Terence  A.  Todman.  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Department  of  Labor 

Arnold  H.  Packer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Abraham 
Weiss,  resigned. 

Eula  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
S9cretary  of  Labor,  vice  Morton  Corn,  re- 
signed. 

Francis  X.  Burkhardt.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Bernard 
E.  DeLury.  resigned. 

Alexis  M.  Herman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor,  vice  Carmen  Mayml,  resigned. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
.     Robert    Campbell    Embry,    Jr..    of    Mary- 
land, to  be  an  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and    Urban    Development,    vice    David    Olan 
Meeker.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Lawrence  B.  Simmons,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  James  L.  Young,  resigned. 

Department  of  He.\lth,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Richard  D.  Warden,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Thomas 
L.  Lias,  resigned. 

Frank  Peter  S.  Libassl.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  William 
H.  Taft  IV.  resigned. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Howard  W.  HJort,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice 
Robert  W.  Long,  resigned. 

Council  or  Economi:  Advisers 

William  D.  Nordhaus,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, vice  Paul  Webster  Mac.'Vvoy.  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate.  March  11, 1977: 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Robert  Riggs  Nordhaus,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, vice  Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  resigned, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March  7. 
1977. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1977: 

Department  of  the  Interior 

James  Alfred  Joseph,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Leo  M.  Krulitz,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Solicitor 
of  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond   to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
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before   any  duly  constituted 
tne  Senate. 

In  the  Coast  Quj^o 
Coast      Guard      nomlnatloi  i 
Michael  B.  Garwood,  to  be 
ending  Glen  A.  Reed,  to  be  lie 
which    nominations    were 
Senate  and  appeared   in  the 
Record  on  January  18,  1977. 


UTILIZING  EXPERIENCE  OF 
FORMER    PRESIDCNTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

committee  of  Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Law- 
rence A.  Eppler,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.),  and 
ending  Robert  D.  Lasslter,  to  be  lieutenant 
(J.g.),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  January  19,  1977. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rob- 
ert E.  Hahn,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Marcus  J.   Wallace,  Jr.,   to   be  commander, 
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received    by    the 

Congressional 


which  nominations  were  received  by  tbo 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  21,  1977. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam Marlon  Addlngton,  to  be  ensign,  and 
ending  William  J.  Emerson,  to  be  lieutenant 
(J.g.),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  1.  1977. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 
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1977 

r,  my  good 
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necessarily  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us — or 
Infallible  In  their  Judgments.  It's  Just  that 
their  experience  is  different  from  ours  and 
therefore  they  possess  a  point  of  view  that 
the  rest  of  us  cannot  share. 

In  the  preface  to  his  memoirs,  "The  Van- 
tage Point,"  Lyndon  Johnson  spoke  of  that 
singular  experience: 

"No  one  can  share  the  burden  of  his  de- 
cisions or  the  .scope  of  his  duties,"  Johnson 
wrote.  "A  Cabinet  olTiccr,  no  matter  how 
broad  his  mandate,  has  a  limited  responsi- 
bility. A  senator,  no  matter  how  varied  his 
Interests,  has  a  limited  constituency.  But 
a  President  represents  all  the  people  and 
must  face  up  to  all  the  problems.  He  must 
be  re.sponsible,  as  he  sees  It,  for  the  welfare 
of  every  citizen  and  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
will  of  every  group.  He  cannot  pick  and 
choose  his  issues.  They  all  come  with  the  job. 
So  his  experience  Is  unique  among  his  fellow 
Americans." 

WASTED     QUALITIES 

I  worked  with  Lyndon  Johnson  during  the 
years  of  his  retirement.  I  watched  his  keen 
and  unflagging  Interests  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  I  was  constantly  amazed  by 
the  Insights  he  possessed — both  as  to  people 
and  to  events.  His  Judgment  was  sound  and 
seldom  in  error.  His  love  for  his  country  and 
Its  people  was  lowering. 

And  it  saddened  me  to  see  these  qualities 
going  to  waste. 

Not  that  he  wanted  back  in  the  arena.  He 
had  had  his  day,  and  he  knew  it.  The  last 
thing  In  the  world  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
make  life  more  difficult  for  his  successor — or 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself. 

But  there  were  times  when  I  suspect  he 
would  have  welcomed  a  forum— and  used  it. 
I  remember  well  his  anguish  in  1970  when 
the  future  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  in 
doubt.  I  can  Imagine  him  rushing  to  Wash- 
ington, striding  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  telling  a  hushed,  packed  crowd  about  the 
moral  commitment  that  the  nation  had  to 
voting  rights.  I  can  hear  him  describing,  in 
low,  urgent  tones,  how  black  men  and  women 
now  walk  proudly  to  the  polling  places 
throughout  the  South,  where  only  a  few  years 
ago  they  wouldn't  have  dared  to  show  their 
faces. 

I  imagine  he  would  have  come  back  again 
to  defend  his  anti-poverty  programs  against 
the  Incessant  attacks  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, speaking  passionately  of  the  young 
people  who  had  been  saved  from  wasted  lives 
by  Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps.  And  I  think  his  appeals  would 
have  made  a  difference. 

Perhaps  that's  all  a  special  Senate  seat  for 
former  Presidents  would  amount  to:  a  rarely 
used  forum  for  only  the  most  crucial  nation- 
al debates.  But  God  knows,  that  alone  would 
make  it  worthwhile. 

Think  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  re- 
turning to  Washington  to  try  to  temper  the 
repressive  actions  of  the  Reconstruction  Con- 
gress. (When  he  did  return  to  the  Senate 
after  six  years,  it  wa.s  too  late  for  the  Nation 
and  lor  himself  for  he  died  within  months.) 

Think  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  urging  the 
Congress  on  to  even  greater  reforms,  instead 
of  sulking  over  his  defeat  b>  Wilson, 

Think  of  Harry  Truman,  coming  back  at 
the  hei3;ht  of  the  McCarthy  era  to  restore  a 


semblance  of  sanity  to  public  life  with  his 
blunt  talk  and  common  sense. 

"Yes.  "  my  wife  reminds  me,  "and  think  of 
Richard  Nixon  returning  to  Washington  on 
still  another  comeback  trail."  I  reply  that  if 
the  Idea  has  merit.  It  can  survive  Richard 
Nixon,  too.  Just  as  the  Presidency  survived 
him. 

Someone  once  remarked  that  we  squeeze 
our  Presidents  like  lemons,  and  when  they're 
used  up,  toss  the  hulls  away.  But  I  don't 
think  that's  so.  We  abuse  them,  heaven 
knows,  but  we  don't  squeeze  them  dry. 

VOICES    OF    SANITY 

I  think  they  have  something  unique  to 
offer— something  even  more  valuable  than 
their  experience.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
politicians  at  the  twilight  of  their  careers. 
They're  not  burning  with  ambition;  they've 
already  been  at  the  summit.  They're  not  In- 
tensely partli.an.  for  they  understand  that  a 
President's  problems  go  beyond  party  Inter- 
ests. They  have  few,  if  any,  axes  to  grind. 

They  could  be  voices  of  sanity  and  reason 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  confusion  and 
party  bickering.  They  could  be  voices  that 
other  leaders  might  listen  to  and  that  the 
people  might  respond  to. 

Surely  Gerald  Ford  could  be  such  a  voice. 
Surely  he  has  more  to  give  to  the  Nation 
than  he  does  to  the  game  of  golf. 

I  didn't  vote  for  him.  but  I'd  like  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  In  the  years  ahead.  He  Is, 
as  I  said  before,  a  national  resource,  and  we 
don't  have  resources  to  squander. 


A  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  legislation  to  bring  Con- 
gress and  all  Federal  agencies  under  the 
enforcement  and  inspection  authority  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

While  section  19  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  encourages  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies  to  provide 
safe  and  healthful  working  places  for 
employees,  these  entities  are  exempt 
fiom  OSHA  inspections  and  fines. 

Late  la!;t  summer.  I  requested  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  an  inspection  of  my 
Washington  office.  I  found  that  it  was 
against  the  intent  of  law  for  a  bonafide 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  inspec- 
tor to  enter  my  office — even  at  my  re- 
quest— for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
inspection. 

Prior  to  the  pa.«sage  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  most  ma- 
jor industries  had  programs  to  encour- 
age on-the-job  safety.  These  programs 
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were  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  Hence,  a  Fed- 
eral law  was  passed  to  coordinate  safety 
and  health  programs  nationwide. 

The  programs  ostensibly  implemented 
by  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  government  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  are  no 
different  from  the  voluntary  programs 
which  existed  in  the  private  sector  prior 
to  1970.  Congress  and  Federal  agencies 
are  not  subject  to  unannounced  inspec- 
tions, penalties  or  any  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion enforcement  procedures  which  must 
be  followed  by  businesses. 

If  Congress  is  to  pass  a  law  governing 
the  safety  and  health  conditions  in  the 
private  sector,  it  should  subject  itself  to 
the  same  regulations,  enforcement  and 
compliance  procedures  demanded  of 
small  and  large  businesses.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  promote  a  double  standard 
whereby  Congress  does  not  live  by  the 
laws  it  passes. 

Congress  has  been  callous  to  the  prob- 
lems small  businesses  have  with  OSHA 
regulations.  This  is  evident,  since  Con- 
gress has  not  amended  the  law  since  its 
passage  in  1970.  The  inflexibility  of  cer- 
tain OSHA  regulations  may  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated  if  each  con- 
gressional office  were  to  be  inspected  by 
OSHA — and  fines  for  any  violations 
paid  by  Members  of  Congress. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  estabh&hment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Dally  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  beginning 
February  21,  and  until  the  computeriza- 
tion of  this  information  becomes  opera- 
tional, the  office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  such  information 
daily  for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH    14 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
Until:  Noon 

322  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  defense 
programs,   to   hear   testimony   on   the 
Marine  Aviation  Program  and  the  Navy 
Shipboard  Air  Defense  programs. 

224  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
State,  Justice,  Commerce 
To  mark  up  that  section  of  a  proposed 
measure  appropriating  funds  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1977  which  fall  within  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction:  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  hearings  on  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  j-ear  1978  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration;  and 
to  consider  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  for  activities 
falling  within  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorization   requests   for    selected   re- 
serve components  personnel  strengths. 
212  Russell  Building 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  Gustave  Speth,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony  on 
an  overview  of  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  11,  and  printed 
amendment  No.  40  thereto,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  dis- 
trict Judges. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 

for  the  Defense  establishment, 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a,m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  Defense  establishment. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p,m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 

works  projects. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

S-126,  Capitol 
MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
To  continue  hearings  on   defense  pro- 
grams to  hear  Navy  officials. 

224  Russell  Building 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  am. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  and  on 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  resume  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252,  and  253). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  General  Procurement 
To  hold  hearings  on  military  procure- 
ment   authorizations    for    fiscal    year 
1978  for  strategic  programs  and  space 
and  communications  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  and 
Quality  of  Working  Life. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, and  for  the  US.  Army  Cemeterial 
Expenses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
To  hold   hearings   on   S.   69   and   92,   to 
amend  and  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  proposed  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  consider  the  nominations  of  Hale 
Champion,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretary,  Arabella  Martinez,  of 
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the  District  of  Colvimbli ,, 
sUtant    Secretary,    anq 
Morris,  of  the  District 
to  be  Inspector  General, 
partment  of  Health. 
Welfare,  to  be  followed 
H.R.  3477.  to  provide 
1976  Individual  Income 
duce  Individual  and 
taxes,  and  to  simplify 
tain  other  tax  provlslo^ 
lowed  by  consideration 
of  Arabella  Martinez 
rls.    and   Hale   Champloln 
Department  of  Health, 
Welfare. 

2221 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Richard  Holbrooke,  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an 
tery  of  State:   John  E 
Maryland,  to  be  Director 
States  Information 
ding  Carter  III,  of 
an  A.sslstant  Secretary 
4221 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S 
!ish   a   Department   of 
Federal  Government  to 
dinated  national  energy 
3302 
Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the 
Francis    X.    Burkhardt, 
Arnold  H.   Packer,  of 
Eula    Bingham,    of   Ohio 
an  Assistant  Secretary 
Alexis  M.   Herman,   of 
Director  of  the  Women's 
partment  of  Labor. 
Until:  12  noon        4232 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearings 
fiscal  year  1978  authorlza 
ernment  Intelligence 
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£-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m.  ^ 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran%)ortatlon 
To    resume    hearings    on 
create  mandatory  safety 
for  all  oil  tankers  that  c 
or  foreign  commerce  (S 
715,  and  898) . 

6110 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Federal  Election  Commlsi 
Service  Commission,  the 
Preparedness  Agency  and 
Labor  Relations  Council 
1224 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
public  works  projects. 

Room  to  \^  announced 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
National  Institutes  of  He 


pre  posed 


Appropriations 

Foreign  Ooerations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^ 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
elgn  aid  programs,  to  h 
the  Department  of 

1318  Dirkfeen 


lea  r 
Defeii  ie 


Dlr]  ;sen  Building 

At^horlzatlon 
on  proposed 
Ion  for  Gov- 

act  ivltles. 


budg- 

1978  for  the 

the  Civil 

1  Jefense  Civil 

the  Federal 


s  on. 


DlrJi  sen  Building 
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1978   for 


projjcsed  budg- 
1978  for  the 
1  Ith. 
128.  Capitol 


budR- 

1978  for  for- 

officials  of 

and  AID. 

Building 
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Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo,sed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fi-scal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
military    procurement    authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Army  programs. 
224  RusseU  Building 
MARCH   16 
9:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  defense  pro- 
grams, to  hear  testimony  on  the  En- 
forcer aircraft. 

224  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

IlUDlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

To  continue  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252,  and  253). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  en  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To   hold  hearings  on  corporate   bribery 
and  investment  disclosure  legislation, 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive  testimony   on   the   overall   eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  caases  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    en    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research   and   Development  Ad- 
ministration,  with   testimony  on   nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund    of     1976     individual     Income 
taxes:   to  reduce  individual  and  busi- 
ness income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform   certain   other   tax   provisions. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
To  hold  closed,  followed  by  open,  hear- 
ings to  receive  testimony  on  national 
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.security  and  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  current  United  States  strate- 
gic opticus  with  re.spect  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  capabilities  and  Intentions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  re.-5unie  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal    year    1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Traaspcrtation 
To   hold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more     stringent     oil     tanker     safety 
standards   (S.  682,  586,   182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pm. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   programs   to    hear   representa- 
tives cf  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH    17 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  Buildln'! 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  69  and  92  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

6302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fl.scal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold   hearings  on   proposed  author- 
ization   for   fiscal    year    1978    for   the 
Energy    Research     and    Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 

To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  Income 
taxes;  to  reduce  individual  and  bust- 
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ness  Income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform   certain   other   tax   provisions. 
2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  In  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coordi- 
nated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  924,  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  In- 
dustrial   workers    and   to   establish    a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining In  the  construction  Industry. 
Until  6  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
To    hold   hearings   on   bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182.  715) . 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  Pub- 
lic Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announcpd 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign     Agricultural 
Policy 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  P.L.  480 
programs  (food  aid). 

322  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for  re- 
search,     development,      testing      and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine    and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To   hold    oversight   hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on   an  overview   of  American   foreign 
economic  policy. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

•Commerce.   Science,   and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182.  715) . 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 


Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  S.  754  and  755,  extending 
through   fiscal   year    1978  all   expiring 
health    programs    under    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.    4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on    Foreign     Agricultural 
Policy 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
P.L    480  program   (overseas  food  aid) 
322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
•Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  computers, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   industry.    Including    S.    292    and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dirken  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferation  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 


lic works  programs,  to  hear  represent- 
atives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl 
Relocation  Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  Inquire  Into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (i.e..  telephones,  computers, 
etc.). 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  administra- 
tion's   legislative    proposals    for    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  defense  establishment,  to  hear  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency.  Mapping  Agency,  Nuclear 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriation'; 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 

AID. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimater;  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautlcn  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

131C  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

8-120,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment. 

122*  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

4302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  U.S.  Monetary 
policy. 

357  Russell  Bulldlnf 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  propfcsed 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  19T3 
gy  Research  and  Develc  pment 
istratlon. 

3110  Dfrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  bearings  on  the 
Peter  E.  Flaherty,  of 
be  Deputy  Attorney  Geriera 

2228  Dtksen 
Oovernmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
tlons 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2. 
authorization  of  Govern]nent 
at  least  every  6  years 
set  Act) . 

6226  Di^ksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearlni 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizi  tlons 
ernment  Intelligence  acf  vltles 


Research    and 

authorlza- 
for  the  Ener- 
Admin- 
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Pennsylvania,  to 
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Rela- 
te require  re- 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  y 
Department  of  the  Tn 
Service,  and  General 
hear  public  witnesses. 
1224 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimate  for  fiscal 
National  Institute  of 


S-407,  Capitol 


General  Gov- 
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MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
To  continue  hearings  on 
lation  to  amend  and  e 
culture  and  Consumer 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agrfculturc 
land. 
Until:  noon  322 

9:30  a.m. 


pr<^osed  budget 
1978  for  the 
Managelnent. 

Dlrlfsen  Building 
Tran  iportatlon 


Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Bureau  of  Land 

1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommlt^e 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inqul 
tic    communication 
policies     (I.e.,     teleph 
etc.). 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills 
latory  reform  in  the  air  .. 
Industry,  Including  E.  292 

SllODlrHsen 
10:00  a.m. 


rion( 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propose  I 
mlng  of  funds  for  fiscal 

1223  Dlrl^sen 
Appropriatlon.s 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  pr 
et  estimates  for  fiscal 
elementary   and  seconda:  f 
programs. 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Oovernmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  act. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproliferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until:  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  school 
assistance    in    Federal    affected    areas 
and  emergency  school  aid. 

8-128.  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Bulldln;; 

9:30  am 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,   including  S.   292,   and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pro- 
grams   lor    education    of    the    handi- 
capped,   and    for   occupational,    voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
&-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1378  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building      1 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association  and 
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on  funds  for  the  Office  of  Rail  Public 
Council  within  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  International  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for   fiscal    year    1978   for   Energy 
Research   and   Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearing.';  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed  Sun- 
set Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
AID. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
higher    education    and    welfare    pro- 
grams,   and    for    library    resources. 

S-128  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transjjortatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.  292   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  btidg- 
et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine   and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To   hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Rus.sell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  anno»inced 
1:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearlngK  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for   1977  from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until:  Noon. 
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MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform   In   the   air   transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

SllO  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department    of   Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Commission. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Communications  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (I.e.,  telephones,  com- 
puter, etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing   with   utilization   of   coal   re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ments for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee   on   Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,    Including   S.   292,   and 
S.   689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  wltneses. 
Room  to  be  annoimced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

•Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses 
Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  flu-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense   Establishment,    to   hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


7355 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs,  to  hear  officials  of 
the   Export-Import   Bank,    and    Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  proposed  legislation  on  cor- 
porate   bribery    and    Investment    dis- 
closure. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To    consider    S.    7,    to    establish    In    the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sunset 
Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1976  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public   works   projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announcsd 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

To   continue    hearings    to    examine    the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health, 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  need  for 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until :   1  p.m.  3302  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including  S.   292,  and 
S.  689. 

SllO  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budg- 
et  estimate   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
the   defense   establishments,   to   hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


7356 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommltte 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimate  for  fiscal 
the  Social  Security 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
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Room 
Appropriations 
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Foreign  Relations 
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4221 
:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et  estimates   for   fiscal 
the  Office   for  Civil 
General.  PoMcy  Research 
Management. 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommltte  t 
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Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 
for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  wltnes.ses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  \z.  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety   Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  worlcs  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on   Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for   fiscal  year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  In  the 
eye  glass  industry. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
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Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:0n  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  rciiume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajTi. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AflTairs 
To  hold   hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and   community  development   legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to      the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  tlie 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies,  to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  on   proposed   housing 
.^       and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations      thereon      to     the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dltksen  Building 
APRIL   26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Highway  Traffic   Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL   27 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL   28 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY    3 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mone- 
tary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY   4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  16. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY   6 

10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  Its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


Governmental  Affairs 

Sul>commlttee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  IX5T, 
to   hear   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Cancellation 

MARCH  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  Impact 
of  product  safety  regulations  on  small 
businesses. 

318  Russell  Building 


SENATE— Mo/irfai^,  March  14,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21,  1977) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel  of  John : 
The  hour  cometh.  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God 
is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."— John  4:  23,  24. 

Our  Father-God,  as  for  this  quiet 
moment  we  look  away  from  ourselves 
and  our  tasks  to  Thee,  help  us  to  wor- 
ship Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Enable 
us  to  know  the  power  of  the  pause  that 
refreshes,  the  interval  when  all  else  is 
shut  out  and  our  hearts  know  Thy 
cleansing  and  renewing  grace.  As  we  re- 
turn to  the  pressing  problems  of  state,  we 
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beseech  Thee  to  replace  the  angry,  vio- 
lent, and  fearful  days  of  the  past  week 
with  days  of  peaceful  endeavor  and  high 
accomplishment  in  service  to  the  Nation 
and  in  the  advancement  of  Thy  kingdom 
on  Earth. 

We  pray  through  Him  who  redeems  all 
sin  and  heals  all  hurts.  Amen. 


Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Preshjent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14. 1977. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 

tlie  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 

President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
March  11,  1977,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS^ONSENT  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBfeltr  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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measures  that  appear  on  ttie  unanimous 
consent  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  COIV|MITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  9i  i)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  a  history  ol  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  as  a  Senrte  document, 
was  considered,  and  agrcfd  to.  as  fol- 
lows : 


Resolved,  That  a  compllatl  > 
relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Finance  be  printed,  with  Illustrations 
Senate  document,  and  that  ttcre 
one  thousand  six  hundred 
of  such  document  for  the  ui 
mlttee. 


n  of  materials 

Committee  on 

as  a 

be  printed 

additional  copies 

of  that  corn- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  kr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  f r  jm  the  report 
(No.  95-45),  explaining  thp  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectioij,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|i  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I'oul  d 


provide    (1) 

relating  to 

on  Finance  be 

Senate  docu- 

prlnted   1,600 

for  the 


Senate   Resolution   98   w 
that  a  compilation  of  materials 
the  history  of  the  Committee 
printed,  with  Illustrations,  as 
ment:  and  (2)   that  there  b« 
additional  copies  of  such  do<iiment 
use  of  that  committee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  ^uppUed  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estin^te 

To    print    as     a    document 

copies) 

1.600  additional  copies,  at  $f40  per 

thousand 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  1  [es.  98.     4.  555 


A  Joint  letter  in  support  of 
tion  98  addressed  to  Senator 
non.  chairman  of  the  Commjttee 
and   Administration,   by 
Long  and  Senator  Carl  T 
and  ranking  minority  membe  ■ 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 


Sena  ;or 


til 


U.S 
Committee  on 
Febr 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rul^s 
istration,  U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Seven 
Committee  on  Finance 
tracing  the  committee's  history 
a-Saure   that   all   Government 
brarles  received  copies,   the 
requested  to  publish  the  history 
document.   A  resolution   to 
introduced,   referred   to   the 
Rules  and  Administration, 
by  that  committee,  and  passed 
In  1970. 

When  supplies   were   exhausted 
edition  was  prepared  and  its 
Senate  document  was  authorlz^ 
Committee  and  the  Senate  in 
for  this  useful  document  havt 
since  the  second  edition  was 
ago  and  we  have  now  prepared 
to  bring  the  earlier  edition  of 
history  up  to  date. 

The  Committee  on  Flnanc* 
session  this  morning  approved 
print  the  new  edition  of  the 
tory  as  a  Senate  document, 
has  been  referred  to  the 
and  Administration.  On  behal 
mlttee  on  Finance  we  urge 
mlttee  approve  this  resolutlo:  i 
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$3,  371 
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I  Senate  Resolu- 
Howard  F.  Can- 
on Rules 
Russell   B. 
Ci^-tls,  chairman 
.  respectively. 
Is  as  follows: 


Sen  \tz. 

1  'INANCE, 

ary  23, 1977. 

and  Admin- 

Wckhington,  D.C. 

years  ago,  the 

prepared  a  pamphlet 

In  order  to 

depository   11- 

cpmmlttee  was 

as  a  Senate 

at  effect   was 

ommlttee   on 

favcjrably  reported 

by  the  Senate 

a   second 

printing  as  a 

by  the  Rules 

973.  Requests 

been  steady 

nted  4  years 

third  edition 

he  committee 


prl 


In  executive 

resolution  to 

cjimmittee  hls- 

resolution 

Comn^ttee  on  Rules 

of  the  Com- 

your  com- 

so  that  the 


tl  at 


revised  history,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed, 
may  be  published  as  a  Senate  document. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  B.    Long, 

Chairman. 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  routine  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

On  line  3,  strike  "amounts."  and  Insert 
"amount,"; 

On  line  5.  strike  "1946,  and  in  S.  Res.  148, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  August  2, 
1973."  and  insert  "1946."; 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the  Nlnety-flfth 
Congress,  $30,000  In  addition  to  the  amount, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  specified  In  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  95-46) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1916  (Public  Law  601  79th 
Congress,  60  Stat.  812,  August  2,  1946)  au- 
thorized each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per 
Congress  for  routine  purposes. 

Senate  Resolution  99  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
95th  Congress,  $30,000  In  addition  to  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  specified 
in  said  section  134(a). 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  Senate  Resolution  99  with 
technical  amendments. 

A  Joint  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 99  addressed  to  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  and  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member! 
respectively,  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  as  follows: 

tJ.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  4, 1977. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  favorably  reported  S.  Res  99 
a  resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the  Nlnety- 
flfth  Congress  $30,000  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  already  made  available  under  Sec- 


tion  134(a)    of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The  Committee's  workload  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Congress  promises  to  be 
a  heavy  one.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  Section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  have  been  used 
for  transcripts  of  hearings  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  expects  to  be  holding 
hearings  during  the  course  of  the  year  on 
tax  reduction  proposals  as  well  as  proposals 
Involving  social  security,  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  medicare  and  medicaid, 
revenue  sharing,  and  other  Important  areas 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction.  In  ad- 
dition the  ten  subcommittees  established 
recently  are  expected  to  be  active  In  devel- 
oping Information  and  holding  hearings  on 
legislative  proposals. 

In  order  for  the  Committee  to  accomplish 
its  legislative  work,  it  Is  necessary  to  request 
the  additional  authorization  sought  In  the 
pending  resolution.  We  urge  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  approve 
this  resolution  authorizing  additional  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

Chairman. 

Carl  T.  CtTRTis, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OF 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Study  on  Federal  Regulation, 
Volume  II,  Congressional  Oversight  of 
Regulatory  Agencies"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  entitled 
"Study  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume  11, 
Congressional  Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies" be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  there  be  printed  eight  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-47),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  100  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  committee  print  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  entitled  "Study  on 
Federal  Regulation,  Volume  II,  Congressional 
Oversight  of  Regulatory  Agencies"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  800  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To    print    as   a   document    (1.500 

copies)     $3,618.32 

800   additional    copies,   at   $730.64 

per  thousand 684.  51 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 

100    4,202.83 

A  Joint  letter  in  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100  addressed  to  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator  Abe 
Riblcoff  and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  is  as  follows: 


March  H,  1977 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  2, 1977. 
Hon.  How.\nD  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senate  Resolution  100 
and  Senate  Resolution  101,  before  your  com- 
mittee, provide  for  printing  as  Senate  docu- 
ments the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee's 
prints,  "Study  on  Federal  Regulation,  Volume 
II,  Congressional  Oversight  of  Regulatory 
Agencies"  and  "Study  on  Federal  Regulation, 
Volume  I,  The  Regulatory  Appointments 
Process,"  which  were  published  in  January 
1977.  They  were  prepared  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  71  (94th  Cong.,  1st  scss.)  by 
the  study  of  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100  and  Senate  Resolution  101  would 
authorize  the  printing  of  voKmies  II  and  I, 
respectively,  as  Senate  documents  ( 1,500  cop- 
ies each)  and  the  printing  of  800  additional 
copies  of  each  volume  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  first  find- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs' 18-month  investigation  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  which  was  begun  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  by  Senate  Resolution  71 
(94th  Ccng,,  1st  sess.).  Volume  I  examines 
the  regulatory  appointments  process.  Many 
of  the  problems  frequently  associated  with 
the  regulatory  agencies  are  attributed  to  the 
appointments  process  and  this  report  focuses 
on  how  the  process  falls  to  Insure  effective 
leadership  at  the  agencies.  Volume  II  exam- 
ines congre.'-slonal  oversight  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  predominantly  ad  hoc 
nature  of  congressional  oversight  has,  in  the 
past,  contributed  to  inefficiency  in  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  regulatory  agencies.  The  report 
examines  current  oversight  mechanisms  and 
offers  suggestions  to  improve  them. 

This  is  the  first  time  these  problems  have 
been  studied  by  the  Congress  and  much  of 
the  inlormation  In  these  reports  has  never 
before  been  published.  It  is  understandable, 
therefore,  that  the  demand  for  these  works 
has  been  overwhelming.  Our  supply  of  both 
volumes  has  been  virtually  e.xhaiisted.  Li- 
braries, State  and  local  governments.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  press,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  private  .sector  and  the  public  have  re- 
quested copies.  We  have  filled  a.s  many  as 
we  have  been  able.  We  would  like  to  fill  all 
requests  and  we  anticipate  that  with  the 
publication  of  the  ne.xt  two  roorts.  demand 
for  these  first  two  volumes  will  resume. 

We    respectfully   request    that    the    Rules 
Committee   approve   Senate   Resolution    100 
and  Senate  Resolution  101. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicoFF, 

Chairnian. 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
Ranking  Minority  .Member. 


STUDY  ON  FEDERAL  REGULATION, 
VOLUME  I.  THE  REGULATORY  AP- 
POINTMENTS PROCESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Study  on  Federal  Regulation, 
Volume  I,  the  Regulatorj*  Appointments 
Process"  as  a  Senate  document,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
the  Committee  on  Government.il  Affairs  en- 
titled "Study  on  Federal  Regulations,  Volume 
I.  The  Regulatory  Appointments  Process"  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there 
be  printed  eight  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printedi 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-48),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  101  would  provide  (I) 
that  the  committee  print  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Affairs  entitled  "Study  on 
Federal  Regulation,  Volume  I,  The  Regula- 
tory Appointments  Process"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document;  and  (2)  that  there  be 
printed  800  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 

The   printing-cost   estimate,   supplied   by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 
To  print  as  a  document 

(1,500  copies)   $7,026.95 

800  additional  copies  at 

$1,391.90  per  thousand 1,113.52 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res.  101-    fi.  140.  47 

A  Joint  letter  In  support  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 101  addressed  to  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  by  Senator  Abe 
Riblcoff  and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
Govern. ment  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senate  Resolution 
100  and  Senate  Resolution  101,  before  your 
committee,  provide  for  printing  as  Senate 
documents  the  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's prints,  "Study  on  Federal  Regulation. 
Volume  II.  Congressional  Oversight  of  Reg- 
ulatory Agencies"  and  "Study  on  Federal 
Regulation.  Volume  I,  The  Regulatory  Ap- 
pointments Process",  which  were  published 
in  January  1977.  They  were  prepared  pur- 
suant to  S.  Res.  71  (94th  Cong.,  1st  Se?s.)  by 
the  Study  of  Regulatory  Agencies  of  the 
Governmental '  Affairs  Committee.  Senate 
Resolution  100  and  Senate  Resolution  101 
would  authorize  the  printing  of  volumes  II 
and  I,  respectively,  as  Senate  documents 
(1.500  copies  each)  and  the  printing  of  800 
additional  copies  of  each  volume  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

These  two  volumes  represent  the  first  find- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs'  18-month  investigation  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  which  was  begun  pursu- 
ant to  authority  granted  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71  (94th  Cong.,  1st  session).  Volume  I 
examines  the  regulatory  appointments 
process.  Manv  of  the  problems  freouently 
as'^oclated  with  the  regulatory  aprencles  are 
attributed  to  the  appointments  process  and 
this  report  focuses  on  how  the  process  falls 
to  insure  efTectlve  leadership  at  the  age'icies. 
Volume  n  examines  conrrresslo"al  overslpht 
rf  the  regulatory  acrencles.  The  predoml- 
ii'>ntty  ad  hoc  nature  of  con'jrcsslonal  over- 
sight has.  in  the  pa«t.  contrlbi'tc'I  to  in- 
effilrency  In  the  operation  of  the  regulatory 
agencies.  The  report  examines  current  over- 
sl-Tht  mechanlsm.s  and  offers  suggestions  to 
improve  them. 

This  !■!  the  first  time  these  problems  have 
been  stiidlc^  by  the  Congress  and  much  of 
the  information  In  the«-e  report'  has  never 
h"<'orp  b^en  published  It  Is  vnf'ersfqndnbie. 
thrr"fore.  that  the  dema'^d  for  th»sp  wor^s 
ha=  been  overwhelming.  Our  s'lpplv  of  both 
volumes  has  been  virtually  ch^ius^ed. 
T  ibrarles.  State  and  local  povemments.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  pre«!B,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  private  pector  and  the  public  have 
requested  copies   We  have  filled  as  many  as 


we  have  been  able.  We  would  like  to  fill  all 
requests  and  anticipate  that  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  next  two  reports,  demand  for 
these  first  two  volumes  will  resume. 

We   respectfully   request    that   the   Rules 
Committee   approve   Senate   Resolution    100 
and  Senate  Resolution  101. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff, 

Chairman. 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  have  no  further  use  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  nor  request  for  time  under 
the  .standing  order,  and  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  15  minutes. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  S.  489 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  45  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  resolution  waiver 
under  section  402(a)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  489. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  108,  Calendar 
No.  45. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  .'state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  108),  waiver  under 
.section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
489. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  was  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  pursuant  to  section  402 
(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344;  88  Stat.  297). 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  consideration  in  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  (S.  489)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  Portugal  In  fiscal  year 
1977. 

(b)  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
m  reporting  S.  4'39,  Is  resriondlng  to  events 
In  Portugal  that  were  not  foreseeable  prior  to 
May  15.  1076, 

(2)  The  committee  believes  this  assistance 
to  be  Important  to  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  that  It  will  help 
strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization by  providing  the  means  for  an 
enhanced  Portuguese  contribution  to  this 
vital  alliance. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  95-51),  explaining 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President. 

^0  have  printed 

:  rom  the  report 

purposes  of 
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The  Budget  Committee 
luctant  to  recommend  the  ad 
tlons  waiving  section  402(a) 
Act.  This  section  was  Include  i 
Act  to  Insure  that  all  author  izlng 
Is  considered  as  far  as  posslb  e 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It 
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BUDGET   IMPLICATI^IN 

S.  489  authorizes  an 
In  supplemental  military 
gal  for  fiocal  year   1977.  _... 
legislation  would  result  in  a 
ance  program  to  Portugal  of 
fiscal  year  1977,  of  which 
within  the  levels  already 

According   to   the   Commlljtee 
Relations,  the  purpose  of  thl 
assist  Portugal  in  the  upgradjn 
forces  which  were  seriously 
result  of  prolonged  colonial 
and  that  it  Is  In  the  nationa 
United  States  to  support 
efforts  to  modernize   its 
assist   that   country   in   ful 
mission  and  also  help  to  s 
force  democratic  processes 
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In  favorably  reporting  the  resolution,  the 
Committee  notes  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  made  every  effort  to  fully  au- 
thorize all  military  assistance  programs  prior 
to  May  15,  1976.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
requirements  of  the  NATO-related  Portuguese 
military  modernization  had  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Consideration  of  S.  489  will  not  delay  the 
regular  appropriations  process  because  the 
fiscal  year  1977  appropriations  bill  for  For- 
eign Assistance  has  already  been  enacted. 
Funding  for  S.  483  could  be  provided  In  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  The  amount  In- 
volved can  be  accommodated  within  the 
spending  ceilings  of  the  Third  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  PLACING  S.  489  ON  CALEN- 
DAR OF  MEASURES  CLEARED  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED  BY  UNANIMOUS 
CONSENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  attention  to  Calendar  Order  No.  38, 
S.  489,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  This  measure  has 
been  cleared  for  unanimous  consent  ac- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  unanimous  consent  calen- 
dar as  far  as  today  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  HOLDING  HOUSE  MESSAGE 
ON  H.R.   3843  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  House  on  H.R.  3843  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  this 
request  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  my  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
ROMANIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  11  cosponsors  I  am  today 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution,  and 
will  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration, 
requesting  that  the  United  States  join 
with  other  nations  and  international  or- 
ganizations and  with  public  and  private 
groups  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  that 
has  befallen  the  Romanian  people  as  a 
result  of  the  recent,  disastrous  earth- 
quake they  have  experienced. 

This  calamity,  according  to  recent  re- 
ports, has  claimed  over  1,387  lives  in 
Bucharest  alone.  Some  of  Romania's 
most  outstanding  writers  and  artists  were 
killed  by  the  earthquake.  As  of  March 
10,  10,500  people  were  counted  among 
the  injured,  and  more  than  7,000  Ro- 
manian families  had  been  made  home- 
less. In  addition,  some  20,000  housing 
units  had  collapsed  or  sustained  seri- 
ous damage.  The  country's  economic 
losses  have  been  severe  and  probably 
will  exceed  $1  billion. 

Despite  this  blow,  the  Romanian  peo- 
ple already  have  demonstrated  their  re- 
silience and  resolve.  I  hope  that,  with  our 
continued  assistance  and  that  of  many 
nations,  should  that  prove  necessary, 
those  that  have  survived  this  terrible 
event  will  overcome  the  losses  they  have 
sustained. 

Together  with  other  nations,  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  private  groups, 
the  United  States  has  taken  steps  to  aid 
Romania.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  sorrow 
for  the  Romanian  people  and  am  certain 
that  the  American  people,  through  our 
Federal  Government  and  private  organi- 
zations, will  continue  to  do  all  that  is 
within  our  power  to  ease  the  suffering 
in  Romania.  The  United  States  always 
has  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  who 
have  been  the  unfortunate  victims  of  na- 
tural disasters.  This  is  a  fine  tradition, 
and  one  of  which  we  all  can  be  proud. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  sent  a  plane 
loaded  with  medical  supplies  to  Romania, 
and  a  team  of  structural  engineers  and 
seismologists  has  been  dispatched  to  help 
analyze  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  likelihood  of  additional  major  tre- 
mors. The  preparation  of  a  large  ship- 
ment of  powdered  milk  is  about  to  be 
completed  and  should  reach  Romania  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Additional  assistance  to  Romania  has 
come  from  a  large  number  of  coimtries 
including  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  East  Germany,  Greece, 
Italy,  Jordan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Disaster 
Office  and  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  have 
donated  $20,000  and  $25,000  respectively 
to  Romania. 

Offers  of  assistance  also  have  come 
from  various  private  organizations 
throughout  the  world  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  societies  of  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries, CARITAS,  World  Vision,  OXFAM, 
and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  Money, 
food,  field  hospitals,  ambulances,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  even  the  services  of  res- 
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cue  dogs  have  been  contributed  by  the 
International  community. 

I  have  cleared  the  resolution  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  with 
the  distingui.shed  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  relating  to 
the  earthquake  In  Romania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom  New 
York  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  hoped  for  that,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's name  may  appear  after  Senator 
Baker's  name. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  this  matter 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachu.setts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
I  am  pleased  to  loin  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  .Iavits)  in 
cosponsorlng  this  resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  American  people  over  the 
earthquake  disaster  which  struck  the  people 
of  Romania  March  4. 

The  full  scope  of  the  tragedy  which  hit 
Romania  Is  now  clear.  Close  to  1.500  people 
were  killed,  mostly  in  Bucharest.  2,300  peojsle 
were  hospitalized,  and  thousands  more  In- 
jured. 

Of  those  still  alive,  thousands  have  taken 
shelter  with  friends  or  relatives,  or  In  public 
buildings.  And  since  the  earthquake  struck 
the  urban  area  of  Bucharest,  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  damage  has  been  reported  to 
housing  and  apartment  complexe.s.  as  well  as 
to  commercial  and  industrial  facilities. 

According  to  government  reports,  over 
4,000  buildings  collapsed  and  some  12.000 
housing  units  are  no  longer  habitable.  In 
addition.  200  Industrial  enterprises  were 
closed,  some  only  temoorarlly.  but  many 
until  extensive  repairs  are  made. 

As  longer-term  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction needs  are  Identified,  I  stand  ready, 
as  I  know  others  in  Congre.ss  do.  to  support 
necessary  legislation  to  offer  America's  help- 
ing hand  to  the  earthquake  victims  in  Ro- 
mania. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator 
Javits  in  e.'cpressing  the  deep  sympathy  and 
concern  of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
and  government  of  Romania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  pi-eamble  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  12) ,  with  Its  preamble,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Javits  <on  behalf  of  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr,  Wil- 


liams,   and    Mr.    Zorinsky),    reads    as 
follows : 

Where.is  Romnnia  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
earthquake  which  resulted  in  a  .significant 
loss  of  life,  much  human  suffering,  enormous 
physical  destruction,  and  major  economic 
disruption;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  tradition  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  humanitarian  assl.stance 
to  the  victims  of  .such  dlsa.sters:  Now,  there- 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Mouse  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  United 
States  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  assist 
the  people  of  Rominia  in  their  hour  of  need 
following  the  terrible  natural  disaster  which 
has  Just  afflicted  t^em;  and  should  join 
with  other  nations  and  International  organi- 
zations and  with  public  and  rrivate  organi- 
zations for  that  purpose;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  express  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  victims  and  to  their  be- 
reaved families. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  in  the 
other  bodv  similar  action  will  be  present- 
ed by  Congre.'i.sman  Rostenkowski. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  am  grateful  to 
the  majoritv  leader  and  minority  leader 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

fLater  In  the  day  the  following  oc- 
curred :  > 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
dav  we  adopted  a  resolution  relating  to 
assisting  the  people  of  Romania  in  re- 
spect of  their  earthquake. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
form  of  that  res'^lution  may  be  deemed 
to  be  a  concurrent  resolution  for  the 
purposes  of  passage  and  action  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Note. — The  foregoing  measure  was 
originally  introduced  and  considered 
as  a  Senate  joint  resolution.  Pursuant  to 
the  above  unanimous-consent  request  of 
Mr.  Javits.  the  resolution,  as  it  appears 
in  today's  Record,  has  been  deemed  to  be 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  action  bv  the  Senate;  and  the  mea.sure 
has  been  agreed  to  as  8.  Con.  Res.  12,  as 
appears  a^ove.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  ab<5ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALEX  HALEY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  to  pay  tribute 
to  Alex  Haley  for  the  Impact  of  his  epic  work 
Roots. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  Senate  Resolution 
112  honoring  Mr.  Alex  Haley  for  his  out- 
standing, exhaustive  research  and  schol- 
arship that  culminated  in  the  epic  work. 
"Roots." 

Mr.  Haley,  by  virtue  of  this  work,  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
the  cause  of  better  racial  understanding 
in  the  United  States.  His  12  years  of 
research  into  his  African  ancestry  has 
given  all  Americans  a  new  sense  of 
awareness  of  black  Americans'  long- 
obscured  and  rich  history.  This  monu- 
mental effort  has  provided  us  with  new 
insights  into  and  better  understanding 
of  black  Americans'  ongoing  struggle  for 
complete  freedom  and  equality,  his- 
torically and  Bt  present. 

Mr.  Haley  is  a  very  distinguL^hed 
American.  He  was  born  in  1921.  he 
served  as  a  journalist  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  20  years  and  has  written  and 
researched  exten.sively.  He  holds  honor- 
ary doctorates  from  How  ard  Univerj^ity. 
Williams  College,  and  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity among  others  and  in  1975  he  was 
a  Presidential  appointee  to  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
Not  only  is  his  book.  "Roots,"  an  out- 
standing work,  but  the  television  adap- 
tation, an  unprecedented  12-hour.  8- 
night  production,  was  seen  by  record 
viewing  audiences. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
has  voted  33  to  0  to  honor  Mr.  Haley 
with  a  similar  resolution  that  was  spon- 
sored by  the  very  able  Ohio  State  Sena- 
tor, Mr.  M.  Morris  Jackson,  who  is  as- 
sistant president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Ohio  Senate.  I  believe  that  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Ohio  Senate  in  expressing  our  entire 
Nation's  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
Mr.  Haley's  excellent  work  and  achieve- 
ment. I  hope  that  Mr.  Haley's  epic  will 
help  the  Nation  deal  more  ably  and  more 
intelligently  with  its  still  serious  racial 
problems. 

I  urge  rapid  passage  of  this  resolution 

Mr.  ROBijRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Ls  my  understanding  that  the 
resolution  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  coirect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a.-^  the 
majority  leader  savs.  the  resc:ution  has 
been  cleared  on  thi.^  .side.  I  shall  take 
just  a  brief  moment  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
initiative  in  offering  this  resolution,  and 
tj  expres.s  my  apiDreciation  to  him  for 
permitting  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Haley  is  a  Tennessean.  and  his 
traditions  are  embedded  in  the  rich  soil 
of  the  western  part  of  our  State.  We  are 
proud  of  his  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  in  that  era. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  moving  this 
matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  in  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
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The  preamble  was  agdeed 
The  resolution,  with  i  s 
mitted  by  Mr.  Glenn,  on 
self,   Mr.    Brooke,    Mr 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Johnstjon 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Williams 
Matstjnaga,   Mr.   Bayh 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  METZENsiuM 
ER,    Mr.    DeConcini,    I[r 
Javits,    and    Mr.    HoLiiNcs 
follows : 

S.  Res.  1 
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Whereas  the  Senate  wishes 
Haley,  the  author  of  Rooti , 
research  and  scholarship 
In  the  book  and  the 
which  have  contributed 
racial  understanding  In  th  s 

Whereas  Alex  Haley  spenft 
In  the  Investigation  of 
nlng  with  only  fragments 
told  to  him  by  his  grandmbth 
Ing  travels  on  three  continents, 
country  African  villages 
libraries,  archives  and  othfer 

Whereas  the  unprecedei  ted 
eight  night  television 
gave  a  record  viewing  aud 
of  awareness  of  Black 
scured  rich  history  by 
ogy  of  Haley's  ancestors  dii-ing 
preceding   the   EmanclpatUn 
and 

Whereas  through  the  effdrts 
Individuals  of  all  races  hafe 
sights  Into,  and  a  better 
Black  Americans'  on-going 
plete  freedom  and  equality 
and  at  the  present  time 
It 


to  honor  Alex 

for  his  extensive 

vhlch  culminated 

tel^lsion  production 

much  to  better 

United  States; 

twelve  full  years 

ancestry,  begln- 

of  Information  as 

er,  and  requlr- 

vislts  to  back 

research  in  53 

repositories; 

twelve  hour- 

prc^duction   of  Roots 

ence  a  new  sense 

■  long-ob- 

pre^nting  a  chronol- 

the  100  years 

Proclamation; 

of  Alex  Haley, 

gained  new  In- 

inderstandlng  of, 

struggle  for  com- 

both  historically 

iJtow,  therefore,  be 


and 


Haley 
pro:  uclng 


Resolved.  That  the  Senalje 
and  pay  tribute  to  Alex 
tional  achievement  In 
to  extend  to  him  its  highest 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of 
transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Haley. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Pre^dent 
the  absence  of  a  quoruii 

The  PRESIDING  OFF : 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRI  i 
I  ask  unanimous  consen 
for  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  O   _  _ 
objection,  it  is  so  orderdd 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Messages   from   the 
United  States  were  received 
1977.  during  the  recess 
and  also  communicated 
today  by  Mr.  Heiting 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 

As  in  executive  sessioii 
Officer  laid  before  the  £ 
from  the  President  of 
submitting   sundry   nominations 
were  referred  to  the 
mittees. 

fThe  nominations  recilv 
11  and  today  are  printed 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  T  EIE 


me;  sage 


At  12:04  p.m.,  a  ..._„, 
House  of  Representatives 
Mr.    Hackney,    one   of 
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to. 
preamble,  sub- 
behalf  of  him- 
Kennedy,    Mr. 

Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Mr.    Abourezk, 

Mr.  Melch- 

Baker,    Mr. 
reads    as 


wishes  to  honor 

for  his  excep- 

Roots,  and 

praise. 

the  Senate  shall 

resolution  to  Alex 


I  suggest 

CER.  The  clerk 

legislative   clerk   pro- 

.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  order 
:  escinded. 
CER.  Without 


President  of  the 

on  March  11, 

of  the  Senate, 

to  the  Senate 

ote  of  his  secre- 


REFERRED 

the  Presiding 
^nate  messages 
United  States 
which 
ap|3ropriate  corn- 
ed on  March 
at  the  end  of 


HOUSE 

from   the 

delivered   by 

ts    clerks,    an- 


nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
bill  (H.R.  3843)  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  housing  assistance  for  lower- 
income  Americans  in  fiscal  year  1977,  to 
extend  the  |'ederal  riot  reinsurance  and 
crime  insurance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  389)  electing  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing;  and  Mr.  Nedzi  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Devine  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Stockman  of  Michigan 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  269)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  for  disaster  relief. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark). 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communications 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-879.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report  on 
rescissions  and  deferrals  for  the  month  of 
March,  1977  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30,  1975,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Budget,  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Armed  Services,  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Finance,  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  Human  Resources,  Small 
Business,  Foreign  Relations.  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Governmental  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

EC-880.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Public  Law  92-287  to 
provide  certain  additional  authorities  for 
the  replacement  of  a  metallurgy  research 
center  now  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Utah  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-381.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International,  Conser- 
vation, and  Resource  Development  Programs 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  meet- 
ing related  to  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram to  be  held  March  16.  17,  and  18,  1977: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-882.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  for  fl.scal  year  1978 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-883.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion fcr  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-884.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 


poration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  changes  to  existing  systems  of  rec- 
ords, m  accordance  with  the  Privacy  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-885.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1978  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-886.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
to  retire  Lieutenant  General  Vernon  An- 
thony Walters  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  (with  accomoanvlng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-887.  A  letter  from  the  Information  Offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1976  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-888.  A  le«^^ter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  covering  fiscal  year  1976  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-889.  A  lettar  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Pscal  years  1978  and  1979  for  certaTn 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying paoers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-890.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  t^^e  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that 
monitors  changes  in  market  shares  of  the 
statutory  categories  of  retail  gasoline  mar- 
keters for  November  1976  (preliminary  esti- 
mates) and  October  1976  (final)  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourcees. 

EC-891.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that 
monitors  changes  in  the  refiner  distribution 
and  market  shares  of  the  statutory  cate- 
gories of  refined  petroleum  products  for  No- 
vember 1976  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resourcees. 

EC-892.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
porting that  the  report  on  the  Special  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program  will  be  delayed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works, 

EC-893.  A  letter,  dated  March  10,  1977, 
from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
past  sixty  days  (with  accomoanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-894.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
system  of  records,  in  accordance  with  the 
Privacy  Act  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-895.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of 
amendment  cf  the  description  of  Systems  of 
Records  No.  SEC-36.  in  accordance  with  the 
Privacy  Act  (with  an  accomoanylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-896.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  transmitting  a 
review  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Haidica-iped  of  the  report  entitled 
"Training  EducntTS  for  the  Handicapned: 
A  Need  to  Redirect  Federal  Programs"  (with 
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accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Resources. 

EC-897.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  use  of  psychosurgery  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Himian  Resources. 

EC-898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  tran.smit- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-899.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  the  calendar  year  1976 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-900.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to 
amend  Section  1114  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  code  to  make  the  killing,  assaulting, 
or  intimidating  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
performing  Investigative,  inspection,  or  law- 
enforcement  functions  a  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-901.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  order 
in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  been  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-87.  House  Memorial  2002  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representative?  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  relating  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act;  urging  the  Congress  to  reject  all  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act  which  would  limit  State  regulation 
of  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary: 

"House   Memorial   2002 

"Whereas,  in  1945  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  (Title  15,  United  States  Code,  Sections 
1011  through  1015)  was  enacted  into  law 
and  in  that  Act  it  was  stated  that  "Congres.'; 
declares  that  the  continued  regulation  and 
taxation  by  the  several  States  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  is  In  the  public  Interest"; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  course  of  such  regula- 
tion, the  several  States  have  encouraged  and 
required  contlntied  Improvements  In  insur- 
ance coverages  and  the  provision  of  Insur- 
ance at  reasonable  rates;  and 

"Whereas,  the  several  States  have  continu- 
ally reviewed,  experimented  with,  and  altered 
various  approaches  to  regulation  in  an  effort 
to  assure  the  public  of  the  availability  of 
Insurance  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  the  business  of  Insurance  has 
developed  a  competitive  structure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  benefited  from 
the  competitive  structure  of  the  insurance 
Industry  Including  at  the  retail  level  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations,  often  small  busi- 
nesses, intensely  competing,  and  from  regu- 
lation of  the  industry  by  the  several  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulation  has  repeatedly 
been  shown  not  to  be  a  panacea;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  becomine  increasingly  clear 
that  the  establi.shment  of  federal  regulation 
Increases  the  cost  of  government,  often  In- 
creases the  cost  of  products  and  services  to 


the  consvimer,  and  often  without  providing 
offsetting  benefits  to  the  public;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulation  often  adds 
confusion  and  delay;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
the  several  States  cannot  continue  to  regu- 
late the  ln.surance  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry 
by  limiting  State  regulation  and  permitting 
the  application  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws 
will  have  a  salutory  effect  upon  the  Industry 
or  otherwise  benefit  the  public;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  often  necessary,  subject  to 
state  regulations,  to  pool  the  resources  of 
several  Insurance  companies  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  actions  to  provide  effec- 
tive insurance  coverage  of  certain  risks  and 
to  provide  the  public  with  reasonable  prices, 
efficiency  in  which  the  services  are  rendered 
at  reasonable  cost  and  Innovation  in  which 
now  products  and  services  are  made  avail- 
able; and 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  publicly,  although  unofficially, 
recommended  amending  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act  to  limit  state  regulation  of  the 
business  of  Insurance. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reject  all  legislation  proposing  any  amend- 
ment to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  which 
would  limit  state  regulation  of  Insurance. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-88.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts   memorializing    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
preclut?e  social  security  benefits  from  affect- 
ing  Veterans   Administration   pension   pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 
"REsoLrmoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OP  THE  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion  That    Would    Preclude   Social   Se- 
curity Benefits  from  Affecting  Veterans 
Administration  Pension  Payments 
"Whereas,  Many  war  veterans  are  receiving 
Social  Security  payments  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Pensions;  and 

"Whereas,  It  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to 
allow  any  Social  Security  payments  to  de- 
crea.se  or  eliminate  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Pensions  to  veterans  receiving  both; 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  preclude 
any  change  In  Social  Security  pavments  from 
affecting  any  Veterans  Administration  Pen- 
sion to  veterans  receiving  both;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
ConQ;ress,  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reoorts  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  M.  Moo=e,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  N.  G^rr'ner.  of  New  YorV.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy. 


(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mittment to  respond  to  recjuests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Political  Contributions  Statement 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the  nom- 
ination and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

Nominee:   Richard  N.  Gardner. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Nominated:  January  20,  1977. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $250,  February  8,  1976,  Jimmy 
Carter. 

$250.  April  6,  1976.  Campaign  Committee. 

2.  Spouse,  $250,  February  8,  1976,  Jimmy 
Carter. 

$250,  April  6,  1976,  Campaign  Committee. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  immediate  family  including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accur.it". 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  remove  all  restrictions 
on  the  adoption  by  U.S.  citizens  of  more  than 
two  children;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.   988.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Narayan 
Chandra  Mohanty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stone)  : 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  condomin- 
ium and  cooperative  home  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  allowances  to 
certain  physicians  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  enhance  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  such  physicians:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chile.s, 
Mr.  Chur'h,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mk-.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Matsunaca. 
Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Pearson.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Sparkm*n,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stonf,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  nr.v<>rnn:iental  ATairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr. 
Hollings)  : 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  a  cougresRlonal 
employee  mav  credit  service  as  an  employee 
of  a  coni^rosslonal  campalen  committee  for 
civil  service  retirement  purjioses;  con.sldered 
and  passed. 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  prohlbl 
while  In  the  United  States 
In  the  United  States  unla'  i'fully 
m  the  United  States  but  n  )t 
ployment;    to  the  Committee 
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of  Korea,  have  agreed  to  work  with  us  on 
the  adoption  of  another  Korean  child  even 
though  this  will  require  a  special  act  of 
Congress.  .  .  . 

«  •  «  «  • 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  My  name  Is 
Carolyn  Johnson.  I  have  a  husband  whose 
name  is  Charles,  and  a  very  precious  little 
son  named  Christopher. 

My  husband  and  I  adopted  Chris  through 
Lutheran  Social  Services  in  Minneapolis.  He 
arrived  from  Seoul,  Korea  on  July  10,  1974 
when  he  was  eighteen  months  old.  During 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  we  have 
shared  all  the  love  we  have  within  us,  and 
have  gotten  twice  that  much  in  return 
from  him. 

On  July  19.  1976  our  beautiful  three 
month  old  daughter  arrived  from  Korea. 
We  had  all  the  love,  affection,  anticipation, 
pride  and  everything  that  parents  can  feel 
towards  their  newly  arrived  child.  We  felt 
so  fortunate  to  have  received  a  second 
child. 

We  were  advised  at  the  airport  to  take 
our  daughter  to  a  doctor  immediately,  as 
she  was  very  ill.  Kara  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  and  two  days  later  It  was  diagnosed 
that  she  had  shigella.  Kara  was  not  able 
t J  win  the  fight  for  her  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious life.  She  passed  away  on  July  20,  1976. 

Kara  was  taken  from  us  for  a  very  spe- 
cial purpose.  We  have  accepted  that — for  we 
know  it  was  God's  will.  However,  there  is 
a  great  emptiness  in  our  family.  We  know 
that  no  one  can  take  the  place  of  the  very 
special  little  girl  who  was  so  much  a  part 
of  our  family  for  such  a  very  short  time. 
We  will  never  try  to  replace  our  little  Kara, 
but  we  still  have  all  the  love  and  hope 
within  us  to  adopt   another  Korean   child. 

As  you  know,  each  family  is  entitled  to 
only  two  I-600's  for  foreign  adoption.  .  .  . 
We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  and  all 
the   help   that   you   could   give   us.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  n54(c)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  no  petition  shall  be  approved 
if  the  alien  has  previously  been  accorded  a 
nonquota  or  preference  status  as  the  spouse 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  the 
spouse  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  by  reason  of  a  marriage 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
been  entered  Into  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  immigration  laws.". 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stone*  • 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  guarantee 
home  mortgages  for  the  purchase  of 
homes  converted  to  condominiums  or  co- 
operatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  will  only  guar- 
antee home  loans  for  new  condominiums 
and  not  condominum  or  cooperative  con- 
versions. This  is  an  inequitable  situa- 
tion which  excludes  from  VA  guarantee 
many  substantial  homes  and  apartment 
buildings  which  have  been  converted 
from  rental  to  the  condominium  or  co- 
operative form  of  ownership. 


The  apparent  reason  for  excluding 
condominium  and  cooperative  conver- 
sions from  VA  loan  eligibility  was  an 
interpretation  by  VA  that  it  was  not  the 
congressional  intent  to  permit  VA  loans 
for  condominium  and  cooperative  con- 
versions. This  bill  serves  to  correct  this 
mistaken  impression. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  reiterate  the 
numerous  statistics  on  our  inflationary 
housing  market  and  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  Nation's  families  cannot 
afford  the  median-priced  new  home  to- 
day. The  condominium  and  cooperative 
form  of  home  ownership  offers  one  way 
for  some  of  those  people  to  participate 
in  homeownership  because  frequently  the 
financing  terms  and  sales  price  are  less 
expensive  than  the  terms  for  a  conven- 
tional fee  simple  house. 

As  of  March  1975,  there  were  125,000 
condominium  conversions  in  the  coun- 
try, most  of  them  concentrated  in  the 
Boston-Washington  corridor.  This  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  housing  stock 
nationwide.  In  addition,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 28.000  cooperative  conver- 
sions in  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
a  hoasing  resource  which  should  be  made 
available  with  all  of  the  financing  and 
ownership  options  available  which  are 
also  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
ventional home. 

Many  of  our  veterans  have  not  been 
able  to  afford  a  home  and  are  presently 
renters.  This  bill  would  provide  them 
with  the  one  homeownership  option 
which  could  make  owning  a  home  within 
their  financial  means. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  allow- 
ances to  certain  physicians  employed  by 
the  United  States  in  order  to  enhance 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  such 
physicians:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  attract- 
ing and  retaining  the  best  quality  physi- 
cians in  the  U.S.  civil  service  system  is 
becoming  increasing  difficult  because 
physicians'  salaries  in  the  private  sector 
are  more  lucrative  than  in  the  civil 
service.  The  executive  pay  scale  limit  has 
placed  an  arbitrarily  low  ceiling  on  sal- 
aries for  doctors  and  dentists. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  a  variable  in- 
centive pay  system  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  which  provides  bonus  pay 
for  most  of  the  39.400  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  approximately  1,950  physicians 
and  dentists.  7  percent,  were  not  covered 
by  the  variable  incentive  pay  system,  VIP. 
My  bill  is  addressed  to  this  group  and 
simply  provides  for  the  variable  incentive 
pay  so  that  they  will  be  compensated  at 
the  same  level  as  other  physicians  in  the 
Federal  service. 

At  present,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
top  salary-  any  general  schedule  civil 
servant  can  receive  is  $39,600.  Without 
the  ceiling,  the  GS  pay  schedule  calls  for 
rates  up  to  $54,410  per  year.  When  the 
variable  incentive  pay  is  added  to  the 
GS  ceiling  salary,  the  top  salary  can 
reach  $53,100  for  federally  employed 
physicians. 


Thus,  for  this  small  group  of  doctors 
and  dentists  outside  the  VIP,  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  salary  of  up  to  $13,500 
compared  with  their  federally  employed 
counterparts. 

These  approximately  1,950  physicians 
who  do  not  receive  incentive  pay  are  em- 
ployed by  the'  following  agencies: 
List  of  Agencies 

Foreign  Service. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Commerce  Department. 

Interior  Department. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Library  of  Congress. 

DC.  Health  Services. 

Public  Health  Service. 

Labor  Department. 

National  Security  Agency. 

Social  Security  Administration. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

National  Institutes  of  Health. 

National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. 

Tennessee  Valley  Administration. 

Canal  Zone. 

The  physicians  employed  are  in  posi- 
tions ranging  from  staff  physician  to 
medical  director  and  their  tenure  ranges 
from  newly  employeds  to  20  years  of 
service. 

Without  the  variable  Incentive  pay 
system,  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned 
will  continue  to  have  difficulty  retain- 
ing, and  particularly  attracting,  qualified 
medical  personnel. 

The  obvious  inequity  of  this  situation 
was  pointed  up  in  an  August  31,  1976, 
GAO  report,  which  I  quote: 

We  found  cases  where  differences  between 
systems  caused  some  employees  to  transfer 
between  systems  in  an  agency.  In  one  PHS 
Installation  we  visited,  seven  GS  physicians 
transferred  to  the  commissioned  corps  d\ir- 
Ing  fiscal  year  1975  in  order  to  receive  VIP. 
Other  GS  physicians,  who  reportedly  would 
have  switched,  had  previously  switched  from 
the  commissioned  corps  to  the  GS  prior  to 
the  Implementation  of  VIP  because  the  bene- 
fits of  the  GS  system  were  better  at  that 
time. 

We  found  numerous  instances  where  physi- 
cians who  were  receiving  VIP  worked  with 
physicians  not  receiving  VIP  because  of  in- 
eligibility. This  has  caused  bitterness  among 
physicians  and  resulted  In  laws\iits  being 
filed  against  the  Federal  Government  by 
those  physicians  not  receiving  VIP. 

The  longer  term  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  GAO  report  roint  out 
the  need  for  one  rather  than  three  pay 
systems  for  federally  employed  physi- 
cians. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
agreed  to  submit  such  a  comprehensive 
pay  and  benefits  plan  to  the  Congress 
this  month.  Until  then,  however,  7  per- 
cent of  federally  employed  physicians 
continue  to  be  treated  unequally  with 
regard  to  pay. 

I  ask  for  speedy  consideration  of  this 
bill. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Al- 
len, Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 

S.  991.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  along  with  Senators 
Magnuson,  Humphrey,  Pell,  and  Nunn 
and  28  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  separate  Department 
of  Education. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Education  in  the  89th 
Congress.  Today,  such  a  Department  is 
even  more  needed. 

American  education  has  grown  rap- 
idly. The  needs  and  demands  placed  on 
education  have  greatly  increased.  Thirty 
years  ago,  fewer  than  half  of  American 
students  finished  high  school.  By  1974, 
the  average  school  years  attended  was 
12 '4.  Enrollment  of  blacks  has  increased 
by  more  than  200  percent  in  the  past  8 
years.  The  Office  of  Education  expects 
women  to  receive  almost  half  the  college 
degrees  awarded  by  1978.  Education  is 
row  becoming  a  lifelong  process.  Today, 
well  over  60  million  persons  are  enrolled 
in  public  and  private  education  institu- 
tions from  kindergarten  through  grad- 
uate school.  That  Is  almost  one  out  of 
every  three  citizens. 

Education  is  not  given  the  priority  at- 
tention it  needs.  We  cannot  help  but  be- 
come more  aware  that  problems  with  our 
education  sv.stem  are  worsening.  In 
March  of  1976,  the  Office  of  Education 
released  a  study  showing  a  10-year  de- 
cline in  reading  skills  among  American 
students.  In  November  1975,  the  college 
entrance  examination  board  reported 
that  1975  scores  on  the  scholastic  apti- 
tude test  showed  the  biggest  drop  in  20 
years.  College  educators  are  more  and 
more  concerned  about  the  low  reading 
and  writing  ability  of  high  school  grad- 
uates. In  one  of  our  major  universities, 
nearly  half  of  the  freshman  class  was 
required  to  take  remedial  courses  in 
English.  Surely,  we  must  make  education 
a  long-overdue  national  priority. 

Why  is  a  separate  Department  of  Edu- 
cation needed?  Leadership  to  handle  the 
vast  range  of  educational  issues  and  pro- 
grams is  almost  impossible  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  because  of  its  immen.se  size.  This 
Department  consists  of  a  vast  and  diffuse 
range  of  responsibilities,  agencies,  and 
programs — all  competing  for  attention. 
HE^\'^'s  total  spending  for  over  300  pro- 
grams was  $128  bUlion  in  1976.  in  1977  it 
is  approximately  $146  biUion  and  the 
spending  for  1978  is  expected  to  be  $162 


billion.  This  is  an  increase  of  $34  billion 
over  a  2-year  period  and  an  annual  aver- 
age increase  of  over  15  percent.  A  large 
portion  of  this  continued  increase  Is 
caused  by  increased  needs  for  social  se- 
curity and  medicare. 

The  budget  for  Health  and  Welfare  is 
IB  times  as  large  as  the  $9.1  billion 
budget  of  the  Education  Division.  Yet, 
the  Education  Division  itself  is  enough 
to  constitute  a  major  department.  Its 
budget  alone  is  more  than  that  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior,  $5.5  billion; 
Commerce.  $6.7  billion;  Justice,  $2.3  bil- 
lion, and  State,  $1.2  billion.  Its  Office  of 
Education  administers  136  education 
progi'ams.  The  proposed  new  Department 
of  Energy  is  expected  to  cost  $10  billion, 
just  $1  billion  more  than  the  Education 
Division  in  HEW. 

Tlie  unmanageability  of  this  Depart- 
ment is  widely  known.  Last  year,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported a  measure  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General  in  HEW.  Findings 
by  the  House  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee found  that  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  HEW's  activities— includ- 
ing the  administration  of  more  than  300 
separate  programs  involving  expendi- 
tures over  $118  billion — caused,  in  many 
instances,  a  lack  of  direct  control  over 
its  expenditures,  including  evidence  of 
fraud  and  abuse.  Hearings  by  several 
subcommittees  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  have  also  outlined  nu- 
merous examples  of  HEW  mismanage- 
ment. 

Education  can  never  be  a  major  prior- 
ity in  such  a  large  Department.  Uncon- 
trollable programs  will  continue  to  grow 
and  education  will  continue  to  be  en- 
meshed and  entangled  with  other  prior- 
ities. 

Although  most  of  the  components  for 
the  new  Department  of  Education  are 
presently  in  HEW,  other  education  pro- 
grams are  fragmented  and  dispersed 
throughout  more  than  20  Federal  agen- 
cies. No  mechanism  presently  exists  to 
coordinate  these  numerous  programs  in 
a  sensible,  workable  and  effective  frame- 
work. By  removing  education  functions 
out  of  HEW,  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare will  be  more  manageable  to  meet  the 
many  demands  of  our  most  needy  citi- 
zens, and  an  effective  reorganization  of 
all  three  areas  can  more  rapidly  and 
more  efficiently  occur. 

I  am  aware  that  Secretary  of  HEW 
Califano  has  announced  a  series  of  re- 
organization initiatives  to  improve 
HEW's  manageability,  and  I  commend 
him.  But  the  need  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  still  essential. 

Size,  budget,  and  management  con- 
siderations are  good  reasons  alone  to 
justify  the  creation  of  a  new  department. 
But  these  reasons  are  only  the  bureau- 
cratic side  of  the  picture. 

American  education  needs  a  unified 
direction.  It  needs  a  full-time  Secretary 
of  Education  who  can  devote  all  his  or 
her  enthusiasm,  imagination,  time  and 
capability  to  strengthening  American 
education. 

No  Secretary  of  such  a  large  Depart- 
ment as  HEW  can  adequately  devote  the 
time  for  the  national  education  leader- 
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ship  needed.  No  Secretary 
department  can  give  education  the  prior 
ity  It  should  have. 

This  bill  would  address 
effective  administration  of 
tional  programs.  The  SecreU  ry  of  Educa- 
tion would  advise  the  Presic  ent  on  goals 
and  priorities.  The  Secretaiy  would  de- 
velop policies  and  programs  to  foster  de- 
velopment of  educational  ficilities  and 
resources;  exercise  leadersh  p  in  coordi- 
nating Federal  activities  al  fecting  edu- 
cation; and  provide  leader;  hip  by  con- 
ducting studies,   making   r>commenda- 
tlons    and    administering    discretionary 
programs   to   facilitate   the 
development    of    Americar 
Also,  comprehensive  planning  by  State 
and  local  governments  woul  1  be  encour- 
aged. 

Under  the  Secretary  ol 
there  would  be  an  Under 
General  Counsel,  an  Inspedtor  General, 
and  four  Assistant  Secretar!  es — for  Leg- 
islation and  Public  Affairs,  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Evaluatioi  and  Plan- 
ning, and  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment. Each  officer  would  b;  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

The  act  would  transfer  HfW's  Educa- 
tion Division,  the  Headst^rt  program 
in  the  Office  of  Child  Development,  the 
Education  EWrectorate  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Aimed  Forces 
dependents  schools,  and  Jurl  idlction  over 
the  National  School  Lunc  i  Act,  BIA 
Indian  Schools,  HUD  coll;ge  housing 
loans,  and  HEW's  grant  programs  for 
the  construction  of  public  )roadcasting 
facilities.  Functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Of  ice  of  Civil 
Rights  concerning  the  enf  )rcement  of 
those  laws  and  education  crders  which 
apply  to  educational  institui  ions,  educa- 
tional financial  assistance  md  Federal 
contracts  in  education  wou  d  be  trans- 
ferred. 

The  bill  would  also  t-ansfer  the 
National  Foundation  on  tie  Arts  and 
Humanities  which  is  activel:  involved  in 
promoting  the  cultural  aspec  ts  of  educa- 
tion. The  National  Endowments  within 
the  Foundation  would  retail  i  their  pres- 
ent structure  under  the  bl  1  and  their 
inclusion  would  clearly  lend  itself  to  a 
broader  view  of  education. 

Other  components  of  this  bill  would 
include  a  Federal  Interagercy  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  a  Natioiial  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education,  aid  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General. 

The  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education  would  be  ch£  ired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  Th;  committee 
would  be  composed  of  various  representa- 
tives from  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Its  main  purpose  would  be  to  assure 
effective  coordination  of  I  ederal  pro- 
grams affecting  education.  T  "he  commit- 
tee would  meet  six  times  a  :  ear  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  Secrei  ary ; 

The  National  Advisory  Co  nmission  on 
Education  would  be  comjosed  of  15 
members,  appointed  by  th;  President, 
who  have  demonstrated  commitment  to 
the  educational  needs  of  thu  Nation.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  assist  t  le  Secretary 
in  the  formulation  of  Federa  1  policy  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Government  in  education  and  to  review 
the  administration,  regulatijns  for,  and 
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of  such  a  large  operation    of    Federal    education    pro- 
grams ; 

The  Inspector  General  whose  func- 
tions would  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  Inspector  General  In  HEW, 
would  provide  and  supervise  policy  direc- 
tion for  auditing  and  investigative  activi- 
ties in  the  Department.  Other  duties 
would  include  conducting  activities  to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  while 
preventing  and  detecting  fraud  and 
abuse  in  education  programs.  The  In- 
spector General  could  be  removed  only 
by  the  President. 

Hearings  have  never  been  held  on  a 
proposed  Department  of  Education,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  various  compon- 
ents of  the  bill,  including  the  proposed 
transfers,  would  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
join  us  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  a  cabinet 
Department  of  Education  to  coordinate 
education  programs,  eliminate  duplica- 
tion and  waste,  and  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove American  education. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senators  RrBicoFF,  Macnuson, 
Humphrey,  Pell,  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Education  to  administer  and 
oversee  all  educational  programs  and 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government. 

If  there  Is  one  point  on  which  most 
Americans  will  agree,  it  is  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  too  large  and  too  bureaucratic 
to  effectively  or  efficiently  manage  the 
numerous  programs  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. This  Department  is  currently 
charged  with  the  task  of  administering 
vast  programs  designed  to  provide  for 
the  health  needs  of  our  citizens,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  underprivileged,  and  to 
help  the  States  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  every  American.  One  of  the  big- 
gest tasks  facing  President  Carter  and 
the  Congress  should  be  to  restructure  and 
reform  this  massive  and  cumbersome  de- 
partment. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  bill 
we  are  Introducing  today,  is  the  first  log- 
ical step  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  re- 
organization of  HEW.  At  the  present 
time,  most  of  the  Federal  educational 
programs  are  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  which  is  a  relatively 
small  subdivision  of  HEW.  Yet,  this  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  alone  responsible  for 
approximately  120  programs.  Its  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  was  $7.4  billion  which 
is  larger  than  the  combined  budgets  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior, 
Justice,  and  State. 

For  too  long,  our  educational  pro- 
grams have  failed  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion and  status  that  their  importance 
demands.  The  lack  of  singular  leader- 
ship in  the  educational  field  has  also 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  a  coherent  and 
effective  Federal  education  policy.  Edu- 
cation needs  and  deserves  a  single 
spokesman  who  can  articulate  educa- 
tional priorities,  plans,  and  programs  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  a  more  efficient  and  admin- 
istratively    manageable    structure    for 


education  by  removing  the  OflBce  of 
Education  from  the  existing  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It 
will  also  consolidate  education  pro- 
grams, which  are  currently  fragmented 
throughout  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  consolidation  should  Insure 
that  duplication  of  programs  and  need- 
less waste  of  money  is  avoided. 

This  bill  also  creates  an  independent 
Office  of  Inspector  General  In  the  new 
Department  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse 
In  education  programs.  During  the  94th 
Congress,  legislation  was  signed  Into  law 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  HEW.  It  is  certainly  Important 
that  a  single  person  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  be  responsible  for 
fraud  detection  and  for  insuring  that 
the  taxpayers'  funds  appropriated  for 
educational  programs  are  not  wasted  be- 
cause of  Inefficiency  and  abuse. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  not  only  en- 
hance our  educational  policies  but 
would  also  give  new  prominence  to  our 
health  and  welfare  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Welfare  could  de- 
vote his  full  time  and  efforts  to  meeting 
the  pressing  health  needs  of  our  citizens 
and  to  cleaning  up  the  management  of 
our  welfare  programs. 

Investment  in  education  Is  Investment 
in  the  future  productivity  of  our  Nation 
through  the  advancement  of  skills  of  the 
workers  of  tomorrow.  Our  educational 
goals  are  important  ones  and  we  can- 
not gamble  with  their  success.  A  single 
Department  administered  by  a  single 
Secretary  is  the  best  way  of  reaching 
these  goals  and  of  guaranteeing  that  our 
educational  dollars  are  efficiently  and 
economically  spent  in  this  process.  The 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  represent  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  genuine  reform  needed  In  our 
educational  programs. 

Mr.  RIBICOF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  granted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  991 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1977". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  education  Is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  and  It  is  appropriate  to 
reassess  the  condition  of  education  in  our 
Nation  to  insure  that  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  quality  education; 

(2)  existing  Federal  programs  in  support  of 
education  are  fragmented  and  often  duplica- 
tive and  should  be  better  coordinated  in 
order  to  promote  quality  education; 

(3)  the  role  and  Importance  of  education 
increases  as  our  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  new  technologies  and  advancements 
are  developed  to  meet  changing  needs; 

(4)  public  policy  toward  education  is  vital 
to  the  present  and  long-range  Interests  of 
the  United  States; 

(5)  education  must  be  broadly  conceived 
In  terms  of  all  those  forces,  institutions,  and 
agencies  which  function  as  educating  in- 
fluences In  the  United  States;  goals,  and 
institutions  should  be  enhanced;  and 

(7)   It  Is  essential  therefore  to  establish  a 
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Department  of  Education  to  provide  Federal 
leadership,  to  In.sure  effective  enforcement 
of  equal  opportunity  legislation  In  educa- 
tion, to  weigh  and  consider  major  educa- 
tional policy  Issues  confronting  the  Nation, 
and  to  facilitate  a  continuing  renewal  of 
the  educating  Institutions  and  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  an  executive 
department  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Education  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ••Department"). 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  level  I  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  under  section 
5312  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  De- 
partment shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  During  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacai.cy 
In  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Under 
Secretary  shall  act  as  Secretary.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  receive  compen.sation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  level  III  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
General  Counsel  and  four  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Education  as  follows: 

1.  As.sistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Legislative  and  Public  Atralr.>j- 

2.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Administrative  and  Management  Policy; 

3.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Evaluation  and  Planning;  and 

4.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Each  of  such  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  such 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  During  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability, or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, an  Assistant  Secretary  determined  ac- 
cording to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  shall  act  as  Secretary.  Each  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  the  General  Counsel 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  under  section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  the 
Department,  and  sh.-Ul  have  authority  to 
direct  and  supervise  all  personnel  and  ac- 
tivities thereof. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  prescribe  their 
functions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Secretary   or   in   the   Department,   and    may 


design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

SEC.  6.  (a)  It  is  the  principal  function  of 
the  Department  to  promote  the  cause  and 
advancement  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  progr2ss  of  education.  Including  the  rec- 
ommendation of  long-range  goals  and  prior- 
ities; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriate  policies  and  programs  to 
foster  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  educational  facilities  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  especially  in  the  light 
of  long-range  requirements; 

(3)  exercise  leadership  at  the  direction  of 
the  President  in  coordinating  Federal  activ- 
ities affecting  education; 

(4)  conduct  continuing  comprehensive 
surveys,  and  to  collect,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate relevant  Information,  data  and  statis- 
tics, concerning  education  In  the  United 
States; 

(5)  provide  Information  and  such  other 
a.ssi.siance  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  aid  In  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
school,  college,  and  university  or  other  edu- 
cation systems; 

(6)  encourage  comprehensive  planning  by 
State  and  local  governments,  especially  with 
respect  to  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and 
community  educational  activities  at  the  local 
level;  and 

(7)  provide  leadership  by  conducting  stud- 
ies, making  recommendations,  and  adminis- 
tering discretionary  programs  to  facilitate 
the  continuing  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS    AND    AGETNCIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary,  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  as  the  case  may  be — 

(1 1  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare; 

(2)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regarding  Headstart; 

(3)  any  advisory  committee  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
giving  advice  to  and  making  recommenda- 
tions which  concern  education  primarily; 

(4)  under  section  394  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  relating  to  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  facilities  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes; 

(5)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  the  Secretary  through  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  for  the  enforcement  of  those  provi- 
sions of  law  and  Education  Orders  which 
apply  to  educational  institutions.  Including 
Title  VI  (Insofar  as  it  relates  to  educational 
flnanplal  assistance)  and  Titles  VII  and  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and 
Executive  Order  11246  (insofar  as  it  pertains 
to  employer's  holding  Federal  contracts  In 
education.) 

(6)  with  respect  to  all  functions  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Including  all  functions  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  all 
functions  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

(7)  with  respect  to  all  Federal  laws  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  Gallaudet 
College,    Howard    University,    and    American 
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for  Indian  children  being  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

(10)  with  respect  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  operation  of  the  Graduate 
School,  being  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture; 

(U)  with  respect  to  Title  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing Ar.t  of  1950  relating  to  college  housing, 
being  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  and 

(12)  with  respect  to  and  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Education  Directorate. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  func- 
tions of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  except  any  committee 
transferred  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section,  such  agency  or  office  shall  lapse. 

(c)  All  officers,  employees,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  records,  property,  leases,  ob- 
ligations, and  commitments  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  which  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
are  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  primarily 
in  connection  with  any  office,  agency,  bureau, 
foundation,  or  function  transferred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department. 

ADDITIONAL    TRANSFERS 

Sec.  8.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
any  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  the  President 
determines  has  functions  relating  to  edu- 
cation and  should  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  promote  efficiency 
In  Government  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  transfers  shall  Incor- 
porate, to  the  extent  deemed  desirable,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 12(c>  and  shall  be  completed  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  report  describing 
such  transfers  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  thirty  days  there- 
after. 

TRANSFERRED    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  9.  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  who  Is  transferred  at  any  time  to 
the  Department  of  Education  shall  be 
deemed,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer,  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department.  No  reappointment  of  any  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  be  required  because 
of  his  transfer  to  that  Department.  Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  this 
section,  no  such  officer  or  emnloyee  shall  be 
reduced  In  rank,  grade,  seniority,  or  rate  of 
compensation  because  of  -iny  such  transfer. 

PROVISIONS     OF     LAW     APPLICABLE     TO     THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  10.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  executive  departments  generally  shall 
apply  to  the  Department. 

REDESICNATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Department  of  Health. 
Edticatlon.  and  Welfare  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Welfare. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  any  other  law.  rule,  regulation,  certifl- 
cate,  directive.  Instruction,  license,  or  other 
official  paper  In  force  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  and 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare,  respectively. 

FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Federal  Interagency  Conunitt«e  on  Educa- 
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(b)  The  Committee  shall 
such  recommendations  as 
to  assure  effective 
programs  affecting  education , 

( 1 )  development   of 
accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  consistent 
and  practices  among  Federal 
conduct  of  smllar  programs; 

(3)  full    and    effective 
among  Federal  agencies  to 
sarj-   duplication  of  activities 
to  education; 

(4)  adequate   procedures 
ability  of  Information  on 
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of  federal  programs  for  the 
Ing     students     In     their 
school  to  worK;  and 

(6)  full  and  effective 
Secretary  on  such  studies 
are  necessary  to  carrv  out 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall, 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
ment  and  qualification  of 
members,  whichever  is 
to  the  President  the  transfe 
tional  responsibilities  as 
prlate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall 
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and  one  appropriate  represe 
of  the  following  agencies: 
of   State,   the   Department 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  Commerce,  the  Departmerjt 
Department  of  Health  and 
designated   by  section    11   of 
Department  of  Housing  and 
ment.  the  National  Sicence 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Istratlon.  The  Commute  shil 
the  Chairpersons  of  the 
for  the  Arts,  and  the  Natio 
for  the  Humanities  of  the 

(e)  The   Chairperson  may 
agencies,  in  addition  to  the 
are    represented    on    the 
the    provisions    of    subsectio 
section,  to  designate 
tlcipate   in  meetings  of  the 
matters    of    substantial     in 
agencies  which  are  to  be 
Committee. 

(f  I   The  Director  of  the  Ofl 
ment  and  Budget,   the  Chal 
Council  of  Economic  Adviser 
ecutive    Director    of    the 
may    each    designate    a 
attend     meetings     of     the 
observers. 

(g)  The  Committee  shall 
times    In    each    year    and   sh 
annual  report  to  the 
Its  recommendations. 

(h>   Each  Federal  agency 
sented  on  the  Committee  u 
sions    of    subsection    (d)    of 
shall    furnish    necessary 
Committee  in  accordance   w 
of  the  Act  of  May  3,  1945   (3 
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(3)  who  are  experienced  with  the  policies 
or  administration  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  of  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  (A)  In  the  case  of 
Initially  appointed  members,  as  designated 
by  the  President,  five  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  one  year,  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years,  and 
five  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years,  and  (B)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  the  member's 
predecessor   was   appointed. 

(b)   The  National  Commission  shall — 

(1)  assist  the  Secretary  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
each  action; 

(2)  review  the  administration  of,  general 
regulations  for,  and  operation  of  Federal 
education  programs; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  with  respect  to  the  educational 
needs  and  goals  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the 
progress  of  the  renewal  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  organizations  of  the 
Nation  In  order  to  meet  those  needs  and 
achieve  those  goals; 

(4)  conduct  objective  evaluations  of  spe- 
cific education  programs  and  projects  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  and  projects  In  achieving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  Intended; 

(5)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  consult  with  Federal.  State,  and  local 
and  other  education  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  with  respect  to  assessing 
education  In  the  United  States  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  education,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  areas  of  unmet  needs  in  education, 
national  goals,  and  changing  education  prior- 
ities, and  the  means  by  which  those  areas 
may  be  met,  developed,  and  achieved; 

(B)  specific  means  of  Improving  the  qual- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  teaching,  currlculums, 

and  educational  media  and  of  raising  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  levels  of  achieve- 
ment; 

(7)  conduct  national  conferences  on  the 
assessment,  improvement,  and  renewal  of  ed- 
ucation. In  which  national  and  regional  edu- 
cation associations  and  organizations.  State 
and  local  education  officers  and  administra- 
tors, and  other  education-related  organiza- 
tions. Institutions,  and  persons  (Including 
parents  of  children  participating  In  Federal 
educational  assistance  programs)  may  ex- 
change and  disseminate  information  on  the 
Improvement  of  education; 

(8)  conduct,  and  report  on,  comptirative 
studies  and  evaluations  of  education  systems 
in  foreign  countries;  and 

(9)  advise  and  assist  in  the  coordination 
of  all  Federal  educational  advisory  commit- 
tees, councils  or  commissions. 

(e)  The  National  Commission  shall  make 
an  annual  report,  and  such  other  reports  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  concerning  its  findings,  rec- 
ommendations, and  activities. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  National  Commission 
shall  take,  together  with  the  Secretary,  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  section 
448  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
to  devise  a  manageable  and  effective  advisory 
structure  for  the  Department.  The  National 
Commission  shall  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
number  of  advisory  bodies  that  are  necessary 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  bodies  relate 
to  one  another.  The  National  Commls.sion 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research,  and  such  other  ad- 
visory councils  and  committees   as  may   be 


appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  subsection.  All  Federal  agencies  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  National  Com- 
mission In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  subsection. 

(e)  The  National  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  procure  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions  and 
the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  National  Commission  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Department 
as  the  National  Commission  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  functions. 

(f)  Members  of  the  National  Commission 
who  are  not  In  the  regular  full-time  employ 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  National 
Commission  or  while  otherwise  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  National  Commission,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Naticnal  Commission  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(g)  The  President  shall  nominate  members 
to  the  National  Commission  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    INSPECTOR    GENERAL 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Inspector  General"  means 
the   Inspector   General   of   the   Department: 

(2)  the  term  "Deputy"  means  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General   of  the  Department;   and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
agency  as  defined  in  section  552(e)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  De- 
partment an  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

(c)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Office  an  Inspector  General  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  Integrity  and  demonstrated 
ability  and  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion. The  Inspector  General  shall  report  to 
and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  or.  to  the  extent  such  authority  Is 
delegated,  the  Under  Secretary,  but  shall  not 
be  under  the  control  of,  or  subject  to  super- 
vision by,  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

(d)  There  shall  also  be  In  the  Office  a 
Deputy  Inspector  General  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis  of  In- 
tegrity and  demonstrated  ability  and  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliatlon.The  Deputy 
shall  assist  the  Inspector  General  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  and  shall,  during 
the  absence  or  temporary  Incapacity  of  the 
Inspector  General,  or  during  a  vacancy  in 
that  office,  act  as  Inspector  General. 

(e)  The  Inspector  General  or  the  Deputy 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President. 
The  President  shall  communicate  the  rea- 
sons for  any  such  removal  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

(f)  The  Inspector  General  and  the  Deputy 
shall  each  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  73,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  notwithstanding  any  exemption 
from  such  provisions  which  might  otherwise 
apply. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Inspector  General — 

( 1 )    to  supervise,  coordinate,  and  provide 
policy  direction  for  auditing  and  investigate 
activities  relating   to  programs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Department; 
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(2)  to  recommend  policies  for.  and  to  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  coordinate  other  activities 
carried  out  or  financed  by  the  Department  for 
the  purpo.se  of  promoting  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of.  or  preventing 
and  detecting  fraud  and  abuse  in.  it.s  pro- 
grams and  operations: 

(3)  to  recommend  policies  for.  and  to  con- 
duct, .supervise,  or  coordinate  relation.shlps 
between  the  Department  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governmental  a!j«>n- 
cie.s,  and  nongovernmental  entities  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  all  matters  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
adininl.stratlon  of,  or  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  fraud  and  abuse  In,  programs  and 
operations  administered  or  financed  by  the 
Department,  or  (B)  the  Identification  and 
projccution  of  participants  In  such  fraud  or 
iibuse;  and 

(4)  to  keep  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  Informed,  by  means  of  the 
reports  required  by  sub.section  (i)  and  other- 
wise, concerning  fraud  and  other  serious 
problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  programs  and  opera- 
tions administered  or  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, to  recommend  corrective  action  con- 
cernhig  such  problems,  abuses,  and  deficien- 
cies, and  to  report  on  the  progre.ss  made  in 
implementing  such  corrective  action. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
specified  in  subsection  (g)  (1),  the  Inspector 
General  shall  have  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  use  of  outside  auditors  or  to 
take  other  appropriate  steps  to  Insure  the 
competence  and  Independence  of  such  audi- 
tors. 

(I)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities provided  by  this  section,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  shall  give  particular  regard  to  the 
activities  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  avoiding  dupli- 
cation and  Instirlng  effective  coordination 
and  cooperation. 

0»  The  Inspector  General  shall,  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  sum- 
marizing the  activities  of  the  Office  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  Identification  and  description  of 
significant  problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies 
relating  to  the  admini.stratlon  of  programs 
and  operations  of  the  Department  disclosed 
by  such  activities; 

(2)  a  description  of  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  made  by  the  Office  with 
respect  to  significant  problems,  abuses,  oc 
deficiencies  Identified  and  described  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  progress  made  In 
Implementing  recommendations  described  In 
the  report  or,  where  appropriate,  in  previous 
repc    -.;  and 

(4)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to 
prosectitive  authorities  and  the  extent  to 
which  prosecutions  and  convictions  have 
resulted. 

(k)  The  Inspector  General  shall  make  re- 
ports on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  or  sub- 
committees of  the  Congress  identifying  any 
significant  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies 
concerning  which  the  Office  has  made  a  rec- 
ommendation for  corrective  action  and  on 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, adeqtiaie  progress  is  not  being  made. 

(1|  The  Inspector  General  shall  report  Im- 
mediately to  the  Secretary  and  to  tlie  appro- 
priate commiilees  or  subooniinlttees  of  the 
Congress  whenever  the  Ofi^ice  becomes  aware 
of  p.irtlcularly  serious  or  flagrant  problems, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  operations  of 
the  Department.  The  Deputy  and  A^isistant 
Inspectors  General  shall  have  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  informing  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  such  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies. 

(m)  The  Inspector  General  (A)  may  make 
such   additional   Investigations   and   reports 


relating  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department  as 
are.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  In.spector  General, 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  (B)  shall  provide 
such  additional  Information  or  documents  as 
may  be  requested  by  either  Hotise  of  Congress 
or.  with  respect  to  matters  within  their  Ju- 
risdiction, by  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof. 

(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  reports.  Information,  or  docu- 
ments required  by  or  tinder  this  section  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress,  or  committees  or  subcommittees 
thereof,  by  the  Inspector  General  without 
further  clearance  or  approval.  The  Inspector 
General  shall.  Insofar  as  feasible,  provide 
copies  of  the  reports  required  under  sub- 
sectljns  vj)  and  (k)  to  the  Secretary  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  of  the  due  date  for  their 
submission  to  Congress  to  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appended  to  the  reports  when  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

(0)  In  addition  to  the  authority  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  the  Ins..ector  Gen- 
eral, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
suction.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  have  acce.ss  to  all  records,  reports, 
audits,  reviews,  doctiments.  papers,  recom- 
mendations, or  other  material  available  to 
the  Department  which  related  to  programs 
and  operations  with  respect  to  which  the 
Inspector  General  has  responsibilities  under 
this  section; 

(2)  to  request  such  Information  or  asslst- 
anr^e  as  may  be  necess'iry  for  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  provided  by 
this  section  from  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  unit  thereof; 

(3)  to  reqtilre  by  subpena  the  production 
of  all  Information,  documents,  reports,  an- 
swers, records,  accounts,  papers,  and  other 
data  and  documentary  evidence  necessary  In 
the  performance  of  the  functions  assigned 
by  this  section,  which  subpena.  In  the  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court; 

(4)  to  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to 
the  Secretary  when  necessary  for  any  purpose 
pertaining  to  the  performance  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  section; 

(5)  in  the  event  that  a  bvidget  request  for 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  reduced,  be- 
fore submission  to  Congresi.  to  an  extent 
which  the  Inspector  General  deems  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  adequate  performance  of 
the  functions  mandated  by  this  section,  the 
Inspector  General  shall  so  inform  the  Con- 
gress without  delay; 

(6)  to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Office  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  stibchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates: 

(7)  to  obtain  .services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at 
daily  rates  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  GS-18  «;f  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

|8)  to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be'  provided  in  advance  by  appropriations 
Acts,  to  enter  into  contracts  aiid  other  ar- 
rangements for  audits,  studios,  analyses,  and 
other  services  with  public  agencies  and  with 
private  persons,  and  to  make  such  payments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(p)  (1)  Upon  reqtiest  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  information  or  a.ssUtance  under  sub- 
section (o)  (21.  the  head  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy Involved  shall.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable, 
and  not  In  contravention  of  any  existing 
statutory  restriction,  or  regulation  of  the 
Federal  agency  from  which  the  information 
Is  requested,  furnish  to  the  Tnspector  Gen- 


eral, or  to  an  authorized  designee,  such  tn- 
lormatlon  or  assistance. 

(2)  Whenever  Information  or  assistance 
requested  under  subsection  (o)(l)  or  (o) 
(2)  Is,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, unreasonably  refused  or  not  provided, 
the  Inspector  General  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Congress  without  delay. 

(3)  In  the  event  any  record  or  other  in- 
formation requested  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (o)(l)  or  (o)(2)  Is 
not  considered  to  be  available  under  the 
provisions  of  section  552a (b)  (1),  (3).  or 
(7)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  such  rec- 
ord or  information  shall  be  available  to  the 
Inspector  General  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  It  would  be  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Ins- 
pector General  and  his  staff  with  appro- 
priate and  adequate  office  space  at  central 
and  field  office  locations  of  the  Department, 
together  with  such  equipment,  office  sup- 
plies, and  communications  facilities  and 
services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  offices,  and  shall  provide  neces- 
.sary  maintenance  services  for  such  oHicei 
and  the  equipment  and  facilities  located 
therein. 

(r)(l)  The  Inspector  General  shall  re- 
ceive compeiisation  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Deputy  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(s)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  established  under  title 
II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
conveyance  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  In  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah,  to  Shrlners'  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children,  a  Colorado  corporation."  approved 
October  15.  1976  (90  Stat.  2429)  which  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  determines  to  be  principally  Involved 
in  education. 

(t)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  tinexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  ftinds  employed,  held, 
tised.  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  any  office  or  agency  the  ftmc- 
tions.  powers,  and  duties  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  subsection  (s)  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General". 

(u)  Personnel  tran.sf erred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (t)  shall  be  transferred  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions 
except  that  the  classification  and  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel  shall  not  be  reduced 
for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(v)  In  any  case  where  all  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  office  or  agency  are 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  such 
office  Of  agency  shall  lapse.  Any  person  who, 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  held  a 
position  compensated  in  accordance  with  the 
Executive  Schedule,  and  who.  without  a 
break  in  service,  is  appointed  In  the  Office 
to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
tho.se  performed  Immediately  preceding  such 
appointment  shall  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated In  the  new  position  at  not  less  than 
the  rate  provided  for  the  previous  position, 
for  the  duration  of  service  In  the  new 
position. 

SAVING     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  In 
the  exercise  of  functions  which  are  trans- 
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ferred under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and  ac- 
tions had  been  by  the  agency  or  office,  or 
part  thereof,  exercising  such  functions,  Im- 
mediately preceding  their  transfer.  Any  stat- 
utory requirements  relating  to  notice,  hear- 
ings, action  upon  the  record,  or  administra- 
tive review  that  apply  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  exercise 
of  such  function  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in 
the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercis- 
ing such  functions  Immediately  preceding 
their  transfer,  and  the  Secretary's  actions  In 
exercising  such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thority to  delegate  and  redelegate  contained 
in  any  other  Act  in  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  in  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  any  of  such  functions  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department,  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate,  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegatlons  of  such  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  functions  of 
the   Secretary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be 
desirable  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  Department  including  such 
services  as  a  central  supply  service  for  sta- 
tionery and  other  supplies  and  equipment 
for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be  main- 
tained to  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  and  its  agen- 
cies; central  messenger,  mall,  telephone,  and 
other  communications  services;  office  space, 
central  services  for  document  reproduction, 
and  for  graphics  and  visual  aids;  and  a  cen- 
tral library  service.  The  capital  of  the  fund 
shall  consist  of  any  appropriations  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  capital  (which  ap- 
propriations are  hereby  authorized)  and  the 
fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of 
supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and  in- 
ventories on  order  as  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabili- 
ties and  unpaid  obligations.  Such  fund  shall 
be  reimbursed  in  advance  from  available 
funds  of  agencies  and  offices  in  the  Depart- 
ment or  from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operation,  including  the  accrual 
of  annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of 
equipment.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited 
with  receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty and  receipts  In  payment  for  loss  or  dam- 
age to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There 
shall  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus found  in  the  fund  (all  assets,  liabilities, 
and  prior  losses)  considered  above  the 
amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to  es- 
tablish and  mTlntain  such  fund. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  contained 
In  any  other  Act  which  is  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  as  necessary,  and 
when  not  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  for,  construct,  or 
maintain  the  following  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  stationed  at  remote  local- 
ities: 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  motion  picture  equipment  and  film 
for  recreation  and  training;  and 

(4)  living  and  working  quarters  and  facili- 
ties. 


The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  furnishing  of  services 
and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  at  prices  reflect- 
ing reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
expenditure  was  made. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other 
property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and  re- 
invest in  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States  any  monies 
contained  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 )  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  and 
shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  is 
Intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any  pro- 
visions of  law  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  authorize  the  making  of  contracts  for 
research. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
prepare  a  report  to  the  President  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  E:ach  such  report  shall  also  contain  ob- 
jective data  regarding  changing  trends  in  ed- 
ucation, including  enrollments,  expenditures, 
numbers  of  teachers  and  other  categories  of 
professional  and  related  personnel;  special 
needs  of  critical  concern  such  as  the  disad- 
vantaged, rural,  and  urban  education,  and 
progress  made  toward  the  continuing  renew- 
al of  education;  the  results  and  outcomes  of 
education  and  schooling,  including  the  over- 
all results  on  generally  recognized  standard 
examinations  for  entrance  to  undergraduat« 
and  graduate  Institutions:  budget  projec- 
tions for  five  years  based  on  actual  or  antici- 
pated appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  annual  report  is  issued:  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  Improvement  of  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  advisory  structure 
of  the  Department,  including  the  names  and 
composition  of  advisory  committees  and 
councils  and  the  relationships  the  commit- 
tees and  councils  bear  to  one  another  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  advisory  committees  and  similar 
data. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  18.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Secretary 
of  Education". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare."  and  Inserting  "Health  and 
Welfare.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
Departm-nt  of  Education.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  bv  strlklne;  out 

"(10)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"(10)  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare."; 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(14)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"(12)  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

the  following : 
"(13)  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(d)  Section  5314  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out 

'•(6)  Under  Secretary  of  "Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(6)   Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(62)  Under  Secretary  of  Education.". 

(e)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (5)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Health  and  Welfare 
(4)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(114)  A.'islstant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Le'jlsLitlve  and  Piibllc  Affairs. 

"(115)  Assi.'stant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Administrative  and  Manaeement  Policy. 

"(116)  As.slstant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Evaluation  and  Piannin!?. 

"(117)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

"(118)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Education. 

"(119)  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Education.". 

EXPENDITtTRES    AUTHORIZED 

Sfc.  19.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  «uch  expenditures  (including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and 
for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  ov»t  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  20.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  perform  anv  other 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  21.  Th?  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  Its  date  of  enactment. 


ByMr.PACKWOOD: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment while  in  the  United  States  of  aliens 
who  are  in  the  United  States  unlawfullv 
or  lawfully  in  the  United  States  but  not 
entitled  to  employment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ALIEN   EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducinrr  the  Alipn  Employ- 
ment Act,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  a  meaningful  effort  to  re- 
verse the  tide  of  illegal  immigration 
into  this  countr>'  is  long  overdue.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
reports  that  there  are  between  6  and  12 
million  illegal  aliens  presently  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  con.servative  esti- 


mates, that  number  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  250,000  per  year. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  treat  the 
results  of  this  problem  as  if  they  were 
the  problem  itself.  American  taxpayers 
are  hard  pressed  to  make  up  for  the  un- 
paid taxes  and  the  billions  of  dollars  lost 
through  money  sent  out  of  the  country 
by  illegal  aliens.  They  are  tired  of  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  education  and  welfare 
benefits  to  those  not  entitled  to  them. 
And  they  are  indignant  about  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  while  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens  hold  jobs.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  burden  is  in  the  area 
of  13  million  U.S.  tax  dollars  a  year.  And 
for  each  additional  250,000  illegal  immi- 
grants, the  taxpayers'  bill  raises  approxi- 
mately $500  million. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  has 
drawn  millions  of  illegal  immigrants  to 
our  country?  It  is  not  medicaid  or  food 
stamps.  It  is  not  our  fine  school  systems. 
It  is  employment.  Jobs.  I  do  not  mean 
just  low  paying  agricultural  jobs.  We  are 
talking  about  jobs  that  many  Americans 
would  grab  in  a  second. 

Many  people  accept  the  illegal  alien 
phenomenon  on  the  notion  that  illegals 
only  fill  Jobs  that  Americans  would  not 
take.  The  facts  dispute  this.  A  recent  INS 
study  shows  that  fewer  than  one-third  of 
the  illegals  in  the  United  States  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  The  1975  figures 
for  the  Los  Angeles  area,  for  example, 
show  that  of  a  total  8,813  aliens  appre- 
hended, 50  percent  were  employed  in 
heavy  industry  earning  $4.50  to  S6.50  per 
hour.  Twenty  percent  were  employed  in 
light  industry  at  $2.50  to  $3.55  per  hour, 
and  only  30  percent  were  involved  in  low 
paying  nonindustrial  labor.  Of  a  total 
8,747  employed  illegal  aliens  appre- 
hended in  Illinois,  90  percent  were  in 
industry  and  only  10  percent  in  agri- 
culture. 

If  employment  in  the  United  States  is 
the  goal  of  illegal  immigrants,  the  only 
way  to  effectively  discourage  this  silent 
invasion  of  the  American  work  force  is  to 
outlaw  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens.  Pres- 
ently, it  is  not  a  breach  of  Federal 
statutes  to  employ  an  illegal  alien.  My 
bill,  like  a  number  of  others  introduced 
during  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses, 
would  accomplish  this. 

We  must  realize  however,  that  such 
a  requirement  could  place  a  substantial 
cost  on  the  business  commmiity  to  screen 
all  job  applicants.  When  one  considers 
that  3  million  people  apply  for  jobs  each 
day,  the  paperwork  and  administrative 
procedures  could  be  overwhelming. 

Acknowledging  this  problem,  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  conducted  a  field  test  and  2 
days  of  hearings  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  such  legislation  on  American  business- 
men. It  has  determined  that  legislative 
recommendations  banning  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens  could  be  divided  into 
three  different  types : 

First.  The  first  type  provides  that  an 
employer  cannot  hire  an  illegal  alien, 
but  provides  no  method  for  checking  on 
a  job  applicant's  right  to  employment. 

Second.  The  second  would  provide  that 
every  job  applicant  simply  sign  a  state- 
ment that  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

Third.  The   third   type   of  legislation 


would  provide  that  an  employer  check 
specific  pieces  of  identification,  includ- 
ing the  social  security  card,  before  em- 
ployment could  be  granted. 

Legislation  which  I  proposed  last  year, 
and  which  I  again  propose  this  year,  is 
modeled  on  the  third  example.  Comments 
from  both  small  and  large  businesses  sug- 
gest that  any  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress prohibiting  the  employment  of  il- 
legal aliens  should  offer  the  employer  a 
clear  and  simple  way  of  complying  with 
the  law.  Such  legislation  should  spell  out 
in  certain  terms  what  Identification 
should  be  required  of  a  job  applicant  to 
satisfy  the  employer's  responsibility  to 
hire  only  legal  workers. 

The  result  of  my  work  with  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  the  substantial 
input  by  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity has  encouraged  me  to  retain  this 
approach  in  my  legislation.  It  also  has 
caused  me  to  redraft  some  provisions. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  still  to 
prohibit  the  employment  of  Illegal  aliens, 
with  an  exemption  for  agricultural  labor. 
I  still  propose  a  $1,000  fine  for  each  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  And  we  still  require 
presentation  of  a  job  applicant's  social 
security  card  to  verify  his  legal  right  to 
work  in  the  United  States. 

The  changes  I  have  made  focus  on  re- 
ducing paperwork  and  recordkeeping  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  in  conjunc- 
tion with  enforcement  of  the  law.  Added 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments will  be  minimized  and  the  use  of 
existing  recordkeeping  mechanLsms  will 
be  encouraged. 

Under  my  bill,  an  employer  v^'ill  be 
asked  to  keep  on  file  for  the  duration  cf 
the  employment  of  each  worker  a  state- 
ment verifying  that  he  ha?  seen  the  em- 
ployee's social  security  card  and  supple- 
mentary identification.  Many  employers 
already  have  a  similar  requirement  as 
part  of  their  job  application  forms. 

Officials  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration would  then  conduct  surveys  of 
employers  within  the  United  States  from 
time  to  time  to  insure  that  their  em- 
ployees have  presented  appropriate 
identification  to  verify  their  legal  right 
to  employment  in  the  United  States.  Of 
all  Federal  agencies,  the  SBA  has  the 
closest  operating  relationshin  with  Amer- 
ica's 13  million  small  businesses  and  can 
easily  work  with  the  Nation's  larger  em- 
ployers as  well.  SBA  has  an  existing  net- 
work of  70  offices  around  the  country, 
but  will  need  additional  resources  and 
staff  to  undertake  these  duties.  The  re- 
sults of  these  sun-eys  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  for  en- 
forcement action  as  he  sees  fit. 

While  the  majority  of  illegal  workers 
in  this  country  are  not  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural labor,  there  is  undeniably  a 
heaxT  concentration  of  them  in  that 
field.  In  enacting  prohibitive  legislation, 
we  in  Congress  would  be  remiss  not  to 
recognize  this  fact.  To  prohibit  such  em- 
ployment would  put  many  of  them  right 
out  of  business,  leaving  crops  literally 
rotting  in  the  field.  Therefore,  I  have 
provided  a  limited  5-year  exemption  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  alien  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry at  locations  where  there  are  not 
sufficient  laborers  who  are  legally  en- 
titled to  employment.  I  think  such  an 
exemption  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
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tempting  to  open  up  job;  which  would 
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We    are    at- 


of  our  unem- 
be  unrealistic 


held  industrial 


or  service-oriented  posit  ons  would  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  departed  alien 
harvester. 

Mr.  President,  the  cl  izens  of  this 
country  are  demanding  ar  answer  to  the 
illegal  alien  situation.  Pas  ,  congressional 
opposition  has  been  based  on  the  fact 
that  problems  could  ariss  with  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  T  lere  is  the  en- 
forcement problem:  How  nuch  pressure 
will  we  create  for  the  bu  liness  commu- 
nity How  much  paperwoik?  How  much 
Government  interference  in  the  private 
sector  There  are  human  rights  prob- 
lems: How  do  we  prevent  employment 
discrimination  against  c(  rtain  minori- 
ties? 

These  obstacles  have  bjen  fully  con- 
sidered during  the  2  years  I  have  worked 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  ecause  of  the 
tremendous  input  we  hav<  had  from  the 
business  community,  frori  Government 
ofRcials  and  human  rights  organizations. 
I  believe  my  bill  will  avo:  d  these  draw- 
backs. 

I  simply  ask  my  coUeagi  les  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  projlems  we  face 
now  and  will  face  in  the  f u  ;ure  if  the  tide 
of  illegal  immigration  is  not  stemmed. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  ur  animous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  £  sction-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  be  printed  n  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena  e  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Ur.ited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asemblei.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Allc  n  Employment 
Act.". 

DECLARATION  OF  P<  LICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— Th(  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  Employment  In  the  T  ntted  States  Is 
our  single  most  Important  ec<  nomic  resource. 

(2)  We  have  been  fortuna  e  enough  to  be 
able  to  extend  to  those  employed  In  this 
country  some  of  the  highest  i  rages  and  fringe 
benefits  received  by  the  v  orkers  In  this 
world. 

(3)  Because  of  our  econc  mlc  prosperity, 
other  workers  have  In  the  pa  it  and  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  to  legally  or  Illegally  seek 
employment  In  this  country. 

(4)  There  are  many  such  lersons  Illegally 
employed  In  this  country  at  ;hls  time. 

(5)  The  Government,  and  small  and  large 
employers  of  this  country  Ji  ave  an  Interest 
In  and  responsibility  toward  preserving  Jobs 
for  those  legally  entitled  to  them. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  therelore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  ts  enlist  the  aid 
of  Federal  agencies  concerne  1  with  employ- 
ment and  Immigration  and  to  solicit  the 
support  of  employers  towai  1  location  and 
removal  from  employment  o  r  those  persons 
Illegally  employed  and  to  cY  eck  future  em- 
ployees prior  to  employment  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain their  legal  right  thereto. 

RESTRICTION    OF    EMPLOYME  JT    OF    ALIENS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  274  of  1  he  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  is  amend  id — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  sut  section  (a)  the 
colon  and  all  that  follows  be  fore  the  period: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection   (c);   and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  willfully  or  know- 
ingly, or  who  In  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
should  know,  employs,  whether  as  an  agent 
or  as  an  employer,  or  refers,  for  a  fee.  an 
alien  for  employment  by  an  employer,  or  re- 
fers for  employment,  any  alien  in  the  United 
States  who  Is  not  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  un- 
less the  employment  of  such  alien  is  author- 
ized by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  for 
a  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  In  excess  of  $1,000 
for  each  alien  with  respect  to  whom  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  occurs,  and  for  any 
subsequent  offense  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  each  such  alien 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  violation  occurs. 

"(2)  The  requirement  of  due  diligence  Im- 
posed under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  met  If  the 
employer  or  person  who  refers  an  alien  for 
employment  complies  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  by  Section  5  of  the  Alien  Employ- 
ment Act." 

(b)  Section  274(a)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000" 
in  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$5,000". 

responsibilities  op  social  SECURITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Sec,  4.  (a)  Section  205(c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(C)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  not  assign 
to  any  individual  a  social  security  account 
number  unless  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
such  Individual  is.  either  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or,  an  alien  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  or,  under  other  authority  of  law 
permitting  such  alien  to  hold  such  card,  ex- 
cept that  such  card  shall  plainly  state  that 
such  alien  may  not  engage  In  employment 
In  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General,  conduct  a  review 
of  appropriate  records  and  other  reports, 
with  a  view  to  determining,  and  reporting  to 
the  Attorney  General,  each  instance  In  which 
(I)  an  Individual  referred  to  in  any  such 
report  Is  not  Identified  therein  by  a  social 
security  account  number  assigned  to  such 
individual  by  the  Secretary  and  whether  such 
an  individual  Is  entitled  to  be  issued  a  social 
security  account  number  and  (II)  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  identified  by  a  social  security 
account  number  Is  in  fact  the  individual  to 
whom  such  account  number  has  been  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  and  whether  the  number 
was  properly  Issued. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall,  beginning  not 
later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Alien  Employment  Act.  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  appropriate  records 
and  other  reports  to  determine  and  report 
to  the  Attorney  General,  each  instance  In 
which  (I)  an  individual  referred  to  In  any 
such  report  is  not  Identified  therein  by  a  so- 
cial security  account  number  assigned  to 
such  Individual  by  the  Secretary  and  wheth- 
er such  an  individual  is  entitled  to  be  Issued 
a  social  security  account  number,  and  (II) 
an  Individual  who  Is  Identified  by  a  social 
security  account  number  Is  In  fact  the  In- 
dividual to  whom  such  account  number  has 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  whether 
the  number  was  properly  Issued. 

"(Iv)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
action  to  encourage  individuals  referred  to 
In  clauses  (U)  (I)  and  (ill)  (I)  who  do  not 
have  a  social  security  account  number  to 
apply  for  svich  an  account  number. 

"(v)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  cooperate  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 


Administration  In  the  administration  of  the 
Allen  Employment  Act." 

RESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE   SMALL   BUSINESS 
AD  M  IN  ISTRATI  ON 

Sec.  6(a).  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  conduct  sur- 
veys of  employers  within  the  United  States 
from  time  to  time  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Such  surveys  shall 
be  conducted  to  insure  that  individuals  em- 
ployed by  employers  surveyed  have  shown 
their  employers  a  social  security  card  and 
two  pieces  of  supporting  Identification.  Such 
surveys  shall  not  be  limited  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  work  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  prepare  and 
cause  to  be  distributed  to  each  employer  In 
the  United  States  recommendations  for  a 
format  or  forms  requiring  submission  of  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  Sec.  5(a).  The  forms  or 
format  shall  be  prepared  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  employer  to  hold  for  exam- 
ination such  information  as  may  be  required 
for  the  surveys  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  whenever  such  surveys  are 
undertaken.  Such  information  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  employer  as  long  as  such  In- 
dividuals may  be  employed  by  such  employer. 

(c)  The  form.s  and  format  shall  provide  for 
certification  at  the  time  of  employment  by 
the  employee  that  such  employee's  social 
security  account  number  Is  the  account  num- 
ber assigned  to  such  employee  under  Sec. 
205  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  that  support- 
ing documentation  Is  furnished  as  identifica- 
tion and  has  been  issued  to  such  employee 
and  Is  otherwise  valid,  and  that  such  em- 
ployee Is  lawfully  entitled  to  employment  In 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Such  form  or  format  shall  take  Into 
.account  existing  requirements  placed  on 
employers  and  employees  at  time  of  em- 
ployment to  minimize  paperwork  as  re- 
quired under  Sec.  6  of  this  act. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  time 
of  employment  shall  be  defined  as  within 
30  days  of  the  commencement  of  employ- 
ment. However,  employees  may  be  required 
to  prove  the  right  to  employment  during 
any  survey  'made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

(f)  Should  an  employer  be  unable  to 
provide  the  documentation  on  employees 
required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  Information  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  such  action  as  he 
sees  fit  under  section  3  of  this  Act,  and 
notification  of  such  transmittal  shall  be 
sent  to  the  employer. 

Sec.  6  (a).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  work  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration In  drafting  regulations  as  may  be 
required  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5  to  accomplish  the  screening  of 
prospective  employees  for  employment  with 
the  least  possible  paperwork  falling  on  both 
prospective  employees  and  employers. 

EXEMPTION  FOR  CERTAIN  AGRIC1JI LTUR AL 

EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  ptovlslons  of 
section  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
nonimmigrant  aliens  who  lawfully  enter  the 
United  States,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  this  section  becomes 
effective  and  ending  five  years  thereafter,  to 
perform  authorized  agricultural  labor  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(b)(1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  from 
the  Governor  of  a  State  certifying  a  short- 
age of  agricultural  labor  within  such  State, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  grant  such  petl- 
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tlon  to  permit  the  temporary  admission  of 
nonimmigrant  aliens  In  sufficient  numbers 
to  satisfy  the  agricultural  labor  require- 
ments of  any  employers  approved  by  a  State 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State. 

(2)  Upon  petition  by  an  employer,  the 
State  agency  shall  investigate  to  determine 
whether  the  employer  is  able  to  obtain,  In 
the  locale  of  the  employer,  sufficient  em- 
ployees legally  entitled  to  employment  In 
the  United  States  who  are  qualified  to  per- 
form the  type  of  agricultural  labor  sought 
to  be  exempted.  At  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  requested  by  the  employer  for 
such  agricultural  labor,  the  State  agency 
shall  determine  whether  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  such  agricultural  labor.  Upon  an 
affirmative  determination,  the  Stats  agency 
shall  certify  both  the  number  of  such  aliens 
and  their  destination  and  places  of  employ- 
ment. If  such  aliens  are  to  be  employed  at 
more  than  one  location  In  one  or  more 
States,  or  by  more  than  one  employer,  or 
both,  such  certification  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed description  of  their  itinerary.  Such 
movement  must  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any 
such  proposed  transfer  unless  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  requested  by  the  employer. 
Such  certification  shall  also  Include  such 
evidence  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire to  insure  that  the  prospective  em- 
ployer or  employers,  or  their  agents,  have 
made  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  (A)  meet  and  transport 
such  aliens  from  their  point  of  entry  into 
the  United  States  to  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. (B)  transport  such  aliens  to  any  other 
place  of  employment  In  that  State  or  In  an- 
other State,  and  (C)  return  such  aliens  to 
their  point  of  departure  from  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  special  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  subsection  (b) 
may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  a  require- 
ment that  a  fee  be  paid  by  the  employers 
who  participate  in  the  agricultural  exemp- 
tion process,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  administering  the  program  and  that 
a  bond  be  furnl5hed  by  any  such  employer 
to  Insure  the  prompt  departure  of  such  non- 
immigrant aliens  to  the  next  point  of  nor- 
mltted  employment  or,  from  the  United 
States  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  exniratlon 
of  the  time  such  nonimmigrant  aliens  are 
authorized  to  be  employed  to  satlsfv  the  ae- 
rlcultural  labor  requirements  of  any  such 
emoloyer. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "agricultural  labor"  means  the  pro- 
duction, principally  by  hand  and  upon  the 
premises  of  the  emnlover.  of  aericnltural  or 
horticultural  commodities  Including  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  and  nuts  In  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  or  animal  husbandry. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    CRIMINAL    CODE 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
1546  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Whoever  forges,  counterfeits,  alters,  or 
falsely  makes  any  Immigrant  or  nonimmi- 
grant visa,  permit,  border  crossing  card,  alien 
registration  receipt  card,  or  other  document 
prescribed  by  law  or  regulation  nromulgated 
thereto  for  entry  into  or  as  evidence  of  au- 
thorized stay  In  the  United  States  knowing 
It  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  altered,  or 
falsely  made,  or  to  have  been  procured  by 
means  of  any  false  claim  or  statement,  or  to 
have  been  otherwise  procured  by  fraud  or 
unlawfully  obtained:  or". 

(b)(1)    Chapter    25    of    title    18.    United 
States  Code,   Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  510.  Social  security  card 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  falsely 
makes,    forges,    counterfeits,    or    alters    any 
document  issued  or  purported  to  be  issued 
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by  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  an 
Individual  for  purposes  of  Identifying  that 
Individual's  social  security  account  number 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 
(2)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  25  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"510.  Social  security  card.". 

LIMITATION    ON    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  require  the  issuance 
or  presentation  of  any  form  of  universal 
identification  not  already  in  existence. 

AUTHORIZATION    AND    APPROPRIATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment,  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3.  4, 
and  7  shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
such  date  and  the  provisions  of  section  5 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  The  bill  is  cited  as  the  "Alien  Em- 
ployment Act." 

Sec.  2.  Declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  coordinate  the  resources  of  both  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  employers  to  lo- 
cate and  remove  from  employment,  or  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  illegal  aliens. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibits  any  pers3n  from  willfully 
or  knowingly  hiring  or  referring  for  em- 
ployment any  Illegal  alien  in  the  United 
States.  This  section  provides  for  a  fine  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  violation.  It  also  increases 
the  penalty  for  smuggling  illegal  aliens  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000. 

Sec.  4.  The  Sociil  Security  Administration 
shall  coaperate  with  the  Attorney  General 
in  all  efforts  to  identify  individuals  who  are 
employed  without  a  valid  Social  Security 
account. 

Sec.  5.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  conduct  surveys  of  employers  from  time 
to  time  to  Insure  that  their  employees  have 
presented  a  Social  Security  Card  and  two 
supporting  pieces  of  identiflcitlDn  to  verify 
their  legal  right  to  employment  in  the  U.S. 
The  S.B.A.  shall  work  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  de- 
velop a  form  or  a  format  to  enable  each  em- 
ployer to  obtain  and  file  such  identification 
information  on  eich  employee. 

The  S.B.A.  will  report  the  findings  of  its 
surveys  to  the  Attorney  General  for  enforce- 
ment action  if  needed. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  special  procedure  for  agri- 
cultural employment  whereby  the  Governor 
of  any  state  may  establish  a  state  agency  to 
receive  petitions  from  employers  alleging  a 
shortage  of  agricultural  labor.  So  finding  the 
stite  agency  can  permit  an  employer  to  im- 
port alien  labor  for  a  specified  time  and  pur- 
pose either  from  outside  the  Country  or  from 
other  such  permitted  employment.  The  At- 
torney General  oversees  the  movement  of 
such  aliens  and  can  require  fees  from  em- 
ployers to  defray  administrative  costs  as  well 
as  to  ensure  that  employees  confine  their 
activities  to  permitteti  employment. 

Se3.  8.  Provides  penalties  for  the  altera- 
tion or  counterfeiting  of  various  immigra- 
tion documents  and  Social  Security  cards. 

Sec.  9.  States  that  no  provision  of  the  Act 
can  authorize  the  use  of  any  new  form  of 
Identification  not  already  in  existence. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.     76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  76,  to 


amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.     146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  146,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  174,  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945. 

S.     175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  175,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  special  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Centers  and  to  other  national 
commimity  based  organizations. 

S.     196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  196.  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.    201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  201,  to  amend 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code. 

S.    287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  287,  the  mosquito  con- 
trol bill. 

S.    666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  666,  to  allow 
Federal  employment  preference  to  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

S.    684 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  684.  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  Commission  Act  of  1977. 

S.   708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sena- 
tor from  lov/a  (Mr.  Culver)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  708,  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  payment  for  rural  health 
clini;  services. 

S.    779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  779,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

S.    780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  780,  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  establish  a  new  con- 
sumer price  index  for  older  Americans 
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for  calculating  automatic 
benefit  increases,  to  pro 
annual  cqst-of-livlng 
modify   the  social 
test. 

S.    784 


cost-of-living 
ide  for  semi- 
increases,  and  to 
retirement 


secur  ty 


£ci 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  added  as  a  cosponsoj- 
provide  for  unbiased 
applicants  to  medical  schools 


nwEiKER.  the 

<Mr.  Bartlett) 

of  S.  784.  to 

cohsideration   of 


At  the  request  of  Mr 
ator  from  South  Dakota  ( 
and    the    Senator    from 
Church)    were  added  as 
8.  795.  the  Petroleum 
tition  Act  of  1977. 


I  AYH.  the  Sen- 

Ar.  Abourezk) 

Idaho     <Mr. 

cosponsors  of 

Industry  Compe- 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Vermont  '  J 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S. 
title  I  of  the  Housing  ar 
Development  Act  of  1974. 


kIcIntyre,  the 

Mr.  Leahy)  was 

801.  to  amend 

d  Community 


S.    803 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  H 
ator  from  South  Dakota 
ezk),  the  Senator  from 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
cosponsors  of  S.  803,  to 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4 


LMS,  the  Sen- 

iMr.  Abour- 

Alaska    iMr. 

from  South 

were  added  as 

imend  the  In- 


S.   826 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator    from    Kansas    ( 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
Department  of  Energy  Or{  anization 


RiBicoFF,  the 

Ar.    Pearson  • 

of  S.  826,  the 

Act. 


S.    834 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  S 
Senator     from     South 
Thurmond)    was  added  a 
of  S.  834,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954  to  permit 
deduct,  or  to  claim  a  credi 
paid  as  tuition  for  his  ow 
the   education   of  a   dependent 
elementary,  secondary,  or 
levels. 


S.    939 


At  the  request  Mr.  Bay 
from    Arizona    fMr.    De 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
adju.stment  assistance  pi-i 
ments. 

AMENDMENT    NO 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
40,  intended  to  be  proposed 
provide   for   the 
tional  district  court  judges 

AMENDMENTS    72   A 


At  his  own  request,  the 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HelivJs 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendpients 
and  73,  intended  to  be 
174,  to  halt  the  importattn 
sian  chrome. 


AMENDMENTS 

PRINTING 


ALTERNATIVE  TYPES  lOP  MORT- 
GAGE LOANS— J 1.  70 


AMENDMENT   NO. 

(Ordered  to  be  printed 
the  table.) 
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No.  72 

proposed  to  S. 

of  Rhode- 


SUBMT  TTED  for 


r4 

and  to  lie  on 


Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  70)  to  broaden  homeowner- 
ship  opportunities  by  providing  alterna- 
tive types  of  mortgage  loans  in  order  to 
better  match  the  ability  of  families  to 
meet  monthly  payments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    S.MALL    BUSI.NESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  S.  972,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  support  the  development  and 
operation  of  small  business  development 
centers  in  order  to  provide  small  business 
with  management  development,  techni- 
cal information,  product  planning  and 
development,  and  domestic  and  interna- 
tional market  development,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
March  23,  1977,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Chairing  the  hearing  will  be  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  >  Mr.  Nunn  ) . 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  committee  office,  room  424  Rus- 
sell Office  Building,  telephone  224-5175. 

rOMMTTTEE    ON    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  and  the  pub- 
lic, I  amiource  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  meet  in  public  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday,  March  15,  at  10:15  a.m. 
In  room  414,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, to  consider  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ENERGY — S.     826 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  interest  expressed 
in  S.  826,  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibihties  for 
energy  matters.  Therefore,  as  chairman 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
I  wish  to  add  the  following  list  of  wit- 
nesses and  hearing  dates  to  our  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

Depart.ment  of  Energy  Hearings — 
Witnesses 

Friday.  March  18,  1977: 

Honorable  Stuart  Udall,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Ms.  Louise  Diinlap,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Mr.  Tom  L.  Klmbel,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Wildlife  Federation. 

Mr.  Greg  Thomas,  Washington  Representa- 
tive. Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  Jeffery  Knight,  Legislative  Director, 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Ivan  Tether,  Staff  Attorney,  Environ- 
mental Law  Institute. 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1977: 

Governor  JuU.in  Carroll,  National  Gov- 
nors  Conference  (Appearing  with  Governor 
Carroll  will  be  Governor  Lamm  from  Colo- 
rado and  Governor  Perplch  from  Minnesota) . 

Representative  Mary  O'HoIIaran.  chair- 
man. State  Federal  Assembly  Energy  Com- 
mittee, National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures. 

Thursday.  March  24,  1977: 

Mr.  Robert  Partridge.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 


dent and  General  Manager,  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  Association. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Kalinskl.  President,  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alex  Radin,  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Public  Power  A.ssociatlon. 

Mr.  Vernon  T.  Jones,  President,  As.socia- 
tion  of  Oil  Pipelines. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Unscll,  Executive  President,  In- 
dependent Petroleum  A!=.soclatlon  of  America. 

Mr.  William  P.  Chapman,  President,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Heating.  Refrigerating,  and 
Air  Conditioning  Engineers.  Inc. 

Friday.  March  25.  1977: 

Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kenneth  T.  Biaylock.  National  Presi- 
dent, American  Feder.ition  of  Government 
Employees. 

Mr.  George  E.  Pake,  President,  American 
Physical  Society. 
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REGULATORY   REFORM:    AIRLINE 
DEREGULATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  excellent  series 
of  articles  by  Carole  Shifrin  which  pro- 
vided in-depth  analysis  of  the  current 
question  of  deregulation  of  the  airline 
industry. 

The  airlines  are  one  of  America's  larg- 
est industries.  Each  day  they  fly  over 
half  a  million  passsngers  and  7,500  tons 
of  cargo  on  more  than  13,000  flights. 

Yet  today's  regulatory  apparatus  was 
created  in  1938  for  an  embryonic  indus- 
try. For  many  years  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  CAB,  operated  to  protect 
companies  from  competition  both  from 
inside  and  outside  the  industry.  Many 
feel  the  protection  and  its  concomitant 
regulation  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

The  proponents  of  deregulation  have 
amassed  an  impressive  array  of  evidence. 
Intrastate  airlines,  which  are  not  fed- 
erally regulated,  fly  routes  compai-able 
to  those  of  some  regulated  flights  for  as 
little  as  two-thirds  of  the  regulated 
price.  Too  often,  many  of  the  regulated 
companies  have  scored  di.smally  in  terms 
of  profits,  some  falling  deep  into  the  red. 
Experts  attribute  this  to  rigidities  inher- 
ent in  the  regulatory  process.  CAB 
Chairman  John  E.  Rob.son,  to  his  credit 
has  documented  the  case  and  cour- 
ageously called  for  substantial  deregu- 
lation. 

Such  deregulation  could  well  redound 
to  everyone's  benefit.  Price  competition 
assures  consumers  that  they  are  charged 
the  lowest  possible  flight  fees.  More  mar- 
ket-responsive pricing  could  expand  the 
total  industry  size,  creating  new  jobs 
and  providing  better  return  for  inves- 
tors. More  ready  entry  and  exit  into  the 
industry  would  work  to  optimize  society's 
allocation  of  scarce  resources. 

Chicago  residents  may  be  among  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  CAB'S  new  attitude  toward  airline  de- 
regulation. Two  new  airlines  have  ap- 
plied to  the  CAB  to  offer  regularly  sched- 
uled service  from  Chicago  to  as  many  as 
14  cities  at  a  53-percent  fare  savings.  One 
of  the  new  airlines  hopes  to  service  up  to 
5.1  million  new  passengers.  Including 
many  elderly  persons,  the  poor,  and  blue- 
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collar  workers  unable  to  pay  today's 
fares.  The  new  service  would  offer  one- 
way fare  to  Detroit  from  Chicago  for  $15. 
compared  with  the  current  $39.  The 
service  would  be  offered  out  of  Midway 
Airport,  only  20  minutes  by  auto  from 
Chicago's  energetic  Loop.  A  third  new 
airline  and  seven  established  carriers 
have  now  also  applied  for  similar  service. 

Some  special  interest  groups  may  well 
oppose  deregulation  because  it  threatens 
the  status  quo.  Throughout  history  there 
have  always  been  those  who,  out  of  self- 
interest,  would  amputate  Adam  Smith's 
proverbial  "invisible  hand."  But  eco- 
nomics and  history  amply  demonstrate 
that  when  the  market  can  work  properly 
on  its  own,  there  is  no  substitute  for  open 
competition.  It  works  for  the  general 
good. 

The  future  role  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  must  be  to  insure  an  efficient 
market  in  accord  with  social  objectives. 
Those  special  interests  that  now  oppose 
change  stand  to  benefit  when  the  econ- 
omy operates  to  maximize  our  standard 
of  living. 

Mr.  President,  Ms.  Shifrin  has  objec- 
tively written  on  an  issue  which  means 
dollars  and  cents  to  everyone  who  uses 
air  travel — indeed,  to  everyone  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  economy  at  all.  Her  arti- 
cles are  a  valuable  primer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  appearing  on  March  1, 
1977,  on  a  related  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

|From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   1.   1977) 
Making  Adults  Out  of  Airlines 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reported  re- 
cently that  if  the  airline  industry  had  been 
less  regulated  between  1969  and  1974  passen- 
gers would  have  saved  about  $1.5  billion  each 
year  in  fares.  That  Is  a  very  large  number — 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  average  fare — 
and  It  undoubtedly  will  be  disputed.  But  it 
Is  a  number  that  Congress  will  do  well  to 
keep  In  mind  as  It  considers  the  proposals 
for  deregulation  already  made  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  those  which  President 
Carter  says  he  will  make  soon.  For  if  the 
GAO  is  only  half  right,  the  costs  of  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  system  are  Elmply  too  high. 

But  there  Is  a  second  half  to  the  GAO  re- 
port that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  rest  of  us.  Savings  of 
that  size — If  they  come  about  with  less  regu- 
lation— are  not  going  to  come  out  of  airline 
profits,  which  are  Insufficient  now.  They  are 
going  to  come  at  the  cost  of  more  crowded 
airplanes,  fewer  flights,  less  leg  room,  a  lower 
level  of  on-board  service,  and,  quite  possibly, 
the  elimination  of  air  service  to  some  com- 
munities and  the  disappearance  of  some  air- 
lines. 

These  are  not  costs  to  be  dismissed  lightly, 
particularly  the  loss  of  service  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  airline  bankruptcies.  When  dereg- 
ulation occurs,  It  may  well  be  necessary  for 
government  to  Increase  its  subsidies  to  air- 
lines which  serve  non -profitable  routes.  But 
given  the  amount  of  money  now  being  poured 
Into  subsidies  for  other  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion, that  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  major 
concern  in  light  of  the  potential  savings  to 
air  travellers.  Bankruptcies  of  airline  com- 
panies, of  course,  would  disrupt  the  money 
markets  and  hurt  those  who  own  their  stocks 
or  bonds.  But  mergers  are  an  alternative  and 
a  carefully  managed  transition  from  the  pres- 
ent tight  regulation  towards  a  much  lower 


level  of  regulation  might  avoid  most  of  the 
problems. 

We  have  been  persuaded  for  some  time  that 
the  sacrifice  of  some  comfort  and  convenience 
In  exchange  for  lower  air  fares,  even  if  ac- 
companied by  a  period  of  some  dislocation 
and  economic  di-rorder.  is  one  the  nation 
ought  to  make.  The  system  of  tight  airline 
regulation — fares,  routes,  and  practically 
everything  else— was  created  In  the  1930s  to 
aid  an  infant  industry.  It  did  Its  job  well. 
But  the  airline  business  Is  no  longer  an  in- 
fant. Indeed,  it  Is  the  major  common  carrier 
of  Inter-cIty  passengers.  The  new  GAO  report 
bolsters  the  case  that  the  protections  given 
the  Infant  are  no  longer  needed.  It  Is  time  for 
the  airlines  to  join  the  adult  world  com- 
petition. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29,  1977] 

U.S.  Airlines  :  In  PRECARiotrs  Health 

(By  Carole  Shifrin) 

"No,  I  don't  want  a  federal  certificate," 
says  F.M.  Morse,  president  of  Command  Air- 
ways, one  of  235  commuter  airlines  In  this 
country  not  regulated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"That  (regulation)  just  assures  that  the 
government  will  see  you  never  make  any 
money." 

Morse's  view  of  what  regulation  does  to  the 
airline  Industry  may  be  extreme,  but  most 
critics  and  regulators  would  agree  there  Is 
more  than  a  grain  of  truth  to  it. 

If  you  accept  Morse's  view,  he  Is  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  Command  Airways  does  business 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  It  does  not 
fly  planes  seating  more  than  30  persons 
across  state  lines.  Hence  It  does  not  come 
under  federal  certification  and  regulation. 

But  the  big  U.S.  trunk  lines — United, 
American,  Pan  Am,  Eastern  and  others — do. 

And  these  are  the  lines,  with  some  excep- 
tions, that  are  hurting.  The  reasons  are  mani- 
fold and  complex. 

They  range  from  huge  cost  Increases  for 
fuel  and  new  planes  to  only  modest  growth 
In  the  number  of  people  who  use  planes. 

They  Include  small  rr  non-existent  profits, 
business  mistakes  made  In  the  glory  days  of 
the  '605,  competition  that  In  many  instances 
Is  phony.  And  eventually.  In  any  list  of  rea- 
sons for  the  precarious  health  of  the  airline 
industry,  one  comes  back  to  the  point  made 
by  F.M.  Morse — federal  regulation,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regulation. 

Since  the  CAB  was  established  In  1938  to 
encourage  and  develop  a  nationwide  air 
transportation  system  and  to  foster  sound 
economic  conditions  In  the  industry,  the  air- 
lines subject  to  its  regulation  have  had  their 
good  years  and  their  bad. 

Just  50  years  ago,  the  U.S.  airline  industry 
consisted  of  100-mlle-per-hour,  open-cockpit 
planes  that  took  30  hours  (and  six  pilot 
changes  en  route)  to  carry  mail  across  the 
country. 

In  1930,  Trans  World  Airlines  started  the 
first  transcontinental  airline  service:  it  took 
36  hovirs,  with  an  overnight  stop  In  Kansas 
City.  It  wasn't  until  1953  that  TWA  started 
the  first  non-stop  passenger  service  coast  to 
coast,  a  flight  that  took  eight  hours.  It  now 
takes  five. 

Today,  the  U.S.  airline  system  Is  a  pervasive 
part  of  American  life,  with  planes  cri^s-cross- 
tng  the  country  on  more  than  13,000  flights  a 
day,  carrying  more  than  half  a  million  pas- 
sengers and  more  than  7,500  tons  of  mail  and 
freight. 

The  Industry  that  carried  6,000  passengers 
In  1926  now  flies  215  million  a  year. 

The  airlines'  glamour  and  phenomenal 
growth  history  would  suggest  that  this  Is 
a  healthy,  thriving  Industry,  making  lots 
of  money. 

Instead,  In  the  words  of  CAB  chairman 
John  Robson,  It  Is  an  Industry  "frequently 
In  trouble." 


It  Is  also  an  exceptionally  cyclical  Indus- 
try. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  corporate  rate 
of  return  for  the  major  domestic  airlines 
reached  10  per  cent  only  once  (In  1966),  and 
In  seven  of  the  last  10  years  It  has  not  climbed 
over  6  per  cent. 

There  also  Is  a  wide  disparity  in  earnings 
among  the  carriers. 

From  1966  through  1975,  two  major  air- 
lines did  particularly  poorly;  Pan  American 
World  Airways  had  an  average  annual  loss 
of  $11.6  million  and  Eastern  Airlines  had  an 
average  annual  loss  of  $3.6  million. 

Over  the  same  10  years,  Delta  Airlines, 
Northwest  Airlines  and  United  Airlines  did 
the  best,  with  average  annual  profits  that 
ranged  from  $33  million  to  $47  million. 

Other  major  airlines,  on  the  average,  also 
made  money  over  the  last  10  years,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  staggering  revenues  collected 
might  suggest. 

For  Instance,  American  Airlines  collected 
a  total  of  $12.1  billion  In  gross  revenues  from 
1966  through  1975,  but  had  a  net  profit  of 
only  $110.3  million,  an  average  of  $11  million 
a  year  That  works  out  to  a  net  profit  as  a 
percentage  of  revenues  of  0.9. 

Continental  Airlines  collected  $3.3  billion 
In  gross  revenues  over  the  same  decade,  but 
had  a  net  profit  of  just  $66.9  million.  Its  net 
profit  as  a  percentage  of  revenues  collected 
was  2. 

Nineteen  seventy-five  was  a  disaster  for 
the  industry.  The  recession  and  a  resulting 
decline  in  passenger  traffic  combined  with 
continuing  increases  In  operating  expenses 
for  fuel  and  labor.  As  a  result,  the  6  biggest 
of  the  11  trunk  carriers  lost  money — Amer- 
ican, United,  Eastern,  Pan  Am,  TWA  and 
Continental. 

The  Industry  is  doing  better  this  year,  but 
many  industry  observers  believe  that  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  airlines  and  the 
present  state  of  regulation  don't  make  for 
rosy  forecasts. 
Among  the  problem  areas: 
Moderate  traffic  growth  In  the  future, 
compared  to  earlier  years.  From  1945  to 
1969,  mileage  flown  by  passengers  grew  at 
an  average  rate  of  15  per  cent  on  major  air- 
lines. Since  1969,  It  has  only  grown  by  3.8  per 
cent  a  year. 

Rising  costs,  especially  of  fuel  and  la- 
bor. In  the  past,  technological  advances 
such  as  larger  planes  and  jet  engines  tended 
to  offset  these  costs  and  often  even  reduced 
them.  This  will  not  be  true  In  the  future. 

The  need  for  substantial  amounts  of  capi- 
tal to  replace  an  increasingly  aging  fleet  of 
airplanes  with  models  that  are  quieter  and 
more  fuel  efficient.  About  1,550  planes  out 
of  the  major  airlines'  total  of  2,250  will  not 
meet  federal  noise  standards  that  will  be 
phased  in  over  the  next  eight  years. 

At  the  same  time,  retention  of  the  older 
eqiUpment  adds  to  the  airlines'  costs  by  de- 
nying them  the  savings  of  more  fuel-efficient 
planes. 

Ths  recent  lean  years  have  left  many  car- 
riers without  cash  reserves  and  deeply  In 
hock  to  banks  and  insurance  companies — 
their  traditional  lenders.  Many  airlines  still 
are  paying  off  for  the  mistakes  of  the  late 
1960s  when  carriers  made  overly  optimistic 
traffic  projections  and  ordered  large  and  ex- 
pensive planes. 

These  arrived  just  when  traffic  growth 
slowed,  leaving  the  airlines  with  big  bills  and 
tmderbo3ked  big  planes. 

The  cumulative  debt  some  of  the  airlines 
are  carrying  Is  enormous:  American  Airlines, 
$440  million;  Pan  Am,  almost  $700  million; 
Eastern.  $660  million;  TWA,  $1  billion. 

New  planes,  which  have  to  be  ordered  sev- 
eral years  before  delivery  Is  made,  each  cost 
anywhere  from  $7.5  million  to  $45  million 
(the  large  Boeing  747s). 

Rough  estimates  of  the  capital  needs  of 
the  airline  industry  for  new  planes  by  1985 
come  to  $20  to  $25  billion. 
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As  the  major  carriers  face 
the  poor  financial  condition 
them  raises  numerous 
present    regulatory    framew 
1938  during  the  Infancy  of 
dustry. 

The  CAB  now  regulates 
of  the  Industry  dealing  with 
while  the  Federal   Aviation 
(PAA)  regulates  matters 

The  CAB  decides  what 
what  city.  It  decides  how 
can  charge.  In  first  class  ani  I 
children  and  babies,  for 
tioners. 

Economists,  legislators,  ever 
have  begun  to  ask  whether 
protecting   the   carriers   from 
the  market  place  is  a 
airlines  and  the  passengers. 

Wouldn't  both  be  better  ofl 
were  exposed  to  competition'? 
result   be   greater   efficiency, 
ductlvlty,  a  wider  consumer 
prices? 

Airline  officials  answer  tha: 
13  quite  competitive.  And  It 
lines    don't    compete,    as 
might,  by  offering  to  unde 
petltors"  prices.  The  only  lorn 
petition  is  in  the  form  of  di 
motional  fares  with  their  var 

The  airlines  compete  for 
ferlng  more  and  more  frequ 
tractive   flight    attendants 
free   drinks,   first-run   movies 
All  of  these  increase  the 
erationj,  but  not  their  effici 
sarily  the  total  number  of 

The  carriers'  "service"  com 
fests  Itself  most  prominently 
and  frequency  of  flight.'?.  An< 
dence  to  support  the  airlines' 
creasing  the  number  of  fllghfc 
often  results  in  a  more  than 
increase    in    passengers, 
officials. 

This   pattern   drives   up 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
there    are    "competing"    carr 
generally  is  no  proportionate  r 
number  of  pa.ssengers  carried, 
flights  result  in  a  decline  in 
of  seats  occupied   by  paying 
load  factors  decline,  fewer 
the  total  costs  of  operations, 
creates  pressure  for  higher 

"If  fares  are  permitted  to 
repeats  itself,"  according  to 
son.  "The  higher  fare  levels 
to  mount  additional  capacity 
compete  for  a  larger  market 
suit   is   a   solral   of   future 
lower  load  factors,  and  pressii 
fare  Increases." 

CAB  statistics  indicate  that 
age,  planes  flown  by  the  maj 
barely  more  than  half  full 
"trunk"  airlines,  planes  wer« 
full  in  fiscal  1976  and  55.4 
fiscal  1974. 

There    are    wide    variation! 
carriers;   some  begin  to  make 
in?    far   fewer   passengers 
petltors.    Northwest    Airllne.<;, 
has  a  breakdown  'oad  factor 
compared  with  a  59  per  cent 
factor  for  United  Airlines. 
"The  board  believes  that 
Industry's   poor   financial 
times  Is  that  the  airline  indu 
ates  more  aircraft  than  are 
demand    at    normal     fares 
"With  supply  outrunning 
surprising  that  the  Industry 
profitable." 

Members  of  the  apparently 
group  of  government  officials 
critical  of  the  current  regu 
contend   that   exposing   the   c 
same  laws  of  supply  and  dp.ai 
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other  industries  face— by  giving  them  free- 
dom to  lower  and  raise  prices  and  by  open- 
ing opportunities  for  new  competitors — 
would  cause  them  to  become  more  efficient 
and  permit  their  managements  to  test  their 
skills  In  bringing  In  more  passengers,  and 
more  profits. 

Under  more  competitive  conditions,  the 
theory  goes,  the  airlines  would  seek  to  put 
more  passengers  on  their  planes,  would  go 
after  passengers  by  ofTerlng  lower  fares  than 
their  competitors  and,  in  the  end,  would  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  people  who  fly. 
The  airlines  see  a  simple  cause  for  many 
of  their  problems:  Airline  fares  have  been 
kept  too  low.  There  Is  "nothing  basically 
wrong"  with  the  Industry  or  the  form  of 
regulation  under  which  it  operates,  accord- 
ing to  Albert  V.  Ca.-^ey,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  American  Airlines.  "What  Is  wrong 
is  that  the  industry's  costs  have  escalated 
rapidly  in  rr.cent  years,  and  its  fares  have  not 
been  permitted  to  stay  abreast  of  costs,"  he 
says. 

He  and  other  airline  executl\'es  for  the  most 
part  believe  the  CAB  Is  to  blame  for  setting 
what  they  say  are  unreali-itlc  standards  for 
approving  fare  Increases.  The  board's  policy 
is  to  allow  the  airlines  to  charge  fares  that 
will  produce  a  12  per  cent  return  on  Invest- 
ment, assuming  that  the  carriers  are  operat- 
ing at  a  "reasonable"  load  factor  of  55  per 
cent — Irrespective  of  the  carriers'  actual  load 
factor — and  collecting  full  fares  from  those 
passengers.  The  formula  also  as.sumes  that 
the  plane  is  carrying  the  number  of  seats  it 
wa5  designed  to  carry. 

But  to  the  airlines,  these  are  sweeping 
assumptions. 

The  carrier.?  want  the  board  to  approve  fare 
increases  based  upon  their  actual  load  fac- 
tors and  yields:  they  point  out  the  yield  per 
pas.senger  is  lower  than  the  board  assumes  be- 
cause many  of  them  may  be  paying  the  dis- 
count Instead  of  the  regular  fares. 

Board  officials,  however,  insist  the  formula 
is  necessary  to  save  the  airlines  from  them- 
selves, to  prevent  ftirther  wasteful  overcapac- 
ity and  a  continual  upward  .spiral  in  fares 
that  may  in  turn  discourage  some  air  travel. 
The  standards  are  necessary  "to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  public  support  excess  capacity 
through  higher  fare  levels  and  to  protect  full- 
fare  passengers  from  subsidizing  discount- 
fare  passengers,"  Robson  told  Congress  this 
year. 

Besides  a!lowing  fares  to  eo  up.  Frank  Bor- 
man,  president — and,  as  of  Thursday,  chair- 
man— of  Eastern  Airlines,  has  other  pre- 
scriptions to  improve  the  economic  health 
of  the  industry:  Reduce  the  federal  tax  on 
air  transportation,  which  goe.s  into  the  air- 
port development  tru.st  fund,  abandon  the 
liberalization  of  charter  rules  designed  to  in- 
crease low-cost  air  travel  (the  scheduled  car- 
riers say  it  cuts  into  their  scheduled  busi- 
ness), put  off  hearings  on  applications  for 
"diipHcjitlve"  competitive  route  authority, 
reduce  government  environmental  regula- 
tions, let  the  airlines  cooperate  in  developing 
new  aircraft,  and  grant  ailing  carriers  federal 
subsidlea  "as  a  last  re.sort." 

Eastern  Is  one  of  three  major  carriers — 
Pan  Am  and  TWA  were  the  others — who 
asked  for  annual  subsidies  totaling  $500  mil- 
lion but  were  turned  down  by  the  CAB  this 
year. 

The  federal  government,  through  the  CAB, 
already  pays  sub.sidie.s  totaling  more  than 
$70  million  a  year  to  eight  of  nine  federally 
certificated  "local  service"  carriers  such  as 
Frontier,  Ozark,  and  Piedmont  to  serve  lo- 
calities the  board  thinks  might  otherwLse  go 
without  air  .service. 

Robson  worries  that  if  the  nation  doe^^n't 
move  soon  to  reduce  regulation  of  the  air- 
line Industry,  the  government  may  be  forced 
alternatively  to  tighten  regulation  as  car- 
riers turn  to  the  government  for  public 
funds  in  times  of  distress.  "I  do  not  presume 
to  speculate  or  assert  that  such  Is  inevit'\ble," 
he  told  the  New  York  Society  of  Security  An- 


alysts last  month,  "but  the  experience  of  the 
railroads  cannot  be  Ignored." 

He's  come  to  believe,  in  his  year  and-a- 
half  tenure  on  the  board  that  the  long-term 
flnanclal  prospects  for  industries  subject  to 
strict  government  economic  regulatlo.n  are 
not  as  bright  as  they  are  for  imregulated  in- 
dustries. 

Delay  In  the  regulatory,  decision  making 
process,  the  neccs.sity  for  economic  regulators 
to  fc.Viance  demands  of  competing  constitu- 
encies;, and  the  v.npredlctablUty  inherent  in 
differing  phllo.soph  les  as  board  members  leave 
and  are  replaced,  all  suggest  fundamental 
long-term  structural  problems  of  economic 
regulation,  Robson  contends. 

iProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  30,  1977) 

CAB  Called  Roadblock  Despite  Its  Cha>?ces 

(By  Carole  Shifrin) 

Everyone  appears  to  agree  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  changed — a  good  deal. 

Two  years  ago — only  ye.'iterday  in  the  life 
of  a  federal  bureaucracy— the  agency  was 
under  attack  for  alleged  corruption  of  its 
high  o.liclals,  lack  of  inipajtiality,  and  over- 
protcf-r.ive  view  of  the  industry  It  regulates, 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  npwcom'irs,  a  lack 
of  due  process,  and  disinterest  In  the 
con.stiJTier. 

"The  CAB  has  become  a  fundamentally 
dilTerer't  agency  than  the  one  I  studied  and 
critipied  during  the  in.tny  weeks  of  hearings 
in  1974  and  1975,"  admits  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass),  who  conducted  hear- 
ings of  tlie  Senate  Administrative  Piaotlce 
and  Procedure  Subcommittee  on  the  board's 
performance. 

Since  those  hearings,  the  CAB's  top  per- 
sonnel, procedires  and  policies  have  under- 
gone substantial  change. 

But  the  next  Congress  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  changes  Sen.  Kennedy  referred 
to  are  enough.  The  question.s  ren„T.in. 

Car.  ;he  age.ucy  junction  .^dequ;lt■.'^y  vmder 
its  38-ycar-old  mandate?  Has  it  outlived  its 
usefulness?  Is  it  serving  the  public  or  1«  it 
impairing  further  ticvelopment  of  a  sound, 
nationwide  air  transportation  system? 

The  boa.-d  itself  told  Congress  this  year 
that  less  regulation  would  result  1.;  a  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  air  travel  system. 

The  board  called  for  legislation  thai  -.vould 
alter  Its  :.tatutory  mandate  to  make  clear  that 
It  should  "favor  competition"  over  protec- 
tion, reduce  the  scope  of  its  regulation  over 
some  sectors  of  the  Indti^try,  encourage  freer 
entry  into  .ind  exU  from  air  routes  and  the 
bu-siuess  gcn'^r.HlIy.  and  give  the  airliners 
greater  pricing  freedom. 

"The  board  .should  be  given  high  marks  for 
coming  up  anil  .saying  all  is  not  well."  C-'VB 
mc-mber  R.  Ttpney  Johnson  said  in  an  ir.ter- 
vlew,  but  it  fTRneraily  wa.s  praised  for  not 
defending  the  status  quo. 

Thovgli  he  insists  it  was  a  "team  effort," 
the  man  generuliy  credited  wi'li  moving  the 
board  to  this  po-.itlon  ts  chairman  John  E. 
Robson.  who  took  over  the  embattled  agency 
18  months  ago. 

Since  that  time,  the  bi..ard's  achievements 
have  been  significant.  It: 

Ended  a  five-ye.ir  "rou<e  moraturinm  '  dur- 
ing which  it  .severely  limited  new  air  route 
awards  by  declining  to  grant  her.ring.'s  on  ap- 
plications from  carreers  .<,cpkin»  to  expand 
their  areas.  In  ftr.-al  1976,  the  board  sched- 
uled for  hearlntis  48  per  cent  more  route 
cases  than  it  had  In  fiscal  1975,  and  com- 
pleted 40  per  cent  more. 

Reversed  policy  direction  and  liberalized 
regulations  for  charters  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
pand low-coet  air  travel. 

Certificated  Air  Midwest  as  a  local  .service 
carrier.  TTiough  required  to  certify  those  "fit, 
willlnq;  nnd  able."  the  'coard  has  certificated 
few  local  service  carriers,  and  no  major  trunk 
carriers  in  its  38-year  history. 

Ended  a  policy  of  npproving  capacity  re- 
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ductlon  agreements,  an  antl-competltlve 
practice  sanctions  for  five  years  which  per- 
mitted airlines  to  meet  among  themselves 
and  agree  to  reduce  the  number  of  flights 
each  would  operate  on  highly  traveled  do- 
mestic routes. 

Implemented  many  recommendations 
made  by  an  outside  advisory  committee  on 
procedural  reform  to  expedite  board  activi- 
ties and  cut  down  on  regulatory  "lag,"  in- 
cluding the  im.posltion  of  deadlines  so  mat- 
ters no  longer  will  languish  for  years. 

Encouraged  and  approved  the  use  of  dis- 
count and  promotional  fares,  though  at  the 
same  time  approving  cumulative  fare  In- 
creases on  domestic  flights  totaling  10  per 
cent. 

Redirected  the  focus  and  resources  of  the 
board's  Bureau  of  Enforcement  away  from 
pursuing  technical  violations  of  the  law.  "We 
now  have  a  pervasive  attitude  of  looking 
at  the  policy  basis  for  pursuing  an  enforce- 
ment action,  with  the  consumers'  Interest 
the  number  one  concern,"  says  Thomas  F. 
McBride,  former  associate  Watergate  special 
prosecutor  who  became  the  bureau's  direc- 
tor. During  this  period,  American,  Branlff, 
Continental  and  Aloha  Airlines  agreed  to  civ- 
il penalties  totaling  $575,000  to  settle  charges 
of  falling  to  report  properly  disbursements 
of  corporate  funds,  some  of  which  were  tised 
to  make  illegal  political  contributions. 

Set  in  motion  many  Important  proceedings, 
including  a  comprehensive  review  of  rules 
governing  conflict  of  interest  and  outside 
communications  on  board  matters. 

But  despite  all  the  reforms,  despite 
quicker  action  on  route  applications,  despite 
encouraging  more  competition,  the  CAB,  in 
the  view  of  its  critics,  remains  a  formidable 
roadblock  to  a  healthy,  competitive  airline 
industry. 

The  antl -regulation  argument  holds  that 
airlines  would  make  quicker  decisions  on 
price  and  service  if  they  were  truly  compet- 
ing for  airline  travelers  in  a  free  and  open 
market. 

Instead,  because  of  regulation,  the  airlines 
spend  a  good  bit  of  time  and  resources  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  their  territories  from 
would-be  competitors.  They  do  It  by  filing 
petitions  with  the  CAB  opposing  another  air- 
line's request  to  fly  certain  routes.  Petitions 
result  in  hearings,  appeals,  rehearlngs,  and 
finally  court  tests. 

The  alternative  suggested  is  the  competi- 
tion of  the  marketplace— If  another  airline 
tries  to  take  your  passengers  away,  offer  a 
better,  cheaper  product  as  companies  In  un- 
regulated industries  do. 

A  good  test  of  the  regulatory  system  Is  in 
the  making  right  now. 

Southwest  Airlines,  a  Texas-only  carrier, 
and  a  new  airline,  Midway  Airlines,  have  ap- 
plied to  fly  to  and  from  Chicago  and  15  other 
cities  at  fare  almost  half  the  current  price. 
The  proposals  are  expected  to  be  greeted 
with  scores  of  opposing  petitions  from  air- 
lines that  now  fly  these  routes. 

Petitions  to  extend  the  initial  comment 
period  (a  preliminary  skirmish  before  the 
actual  petitions  of  opposition  are  filed)  were 
received  almost  immediately  by  the  CAB  and 
have  already  been  granted. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  big  hoedown,"  Robson 
admits. 

"Every  decision  the  board  makes  Is  going 
to  make  someone  unhappy,"  CAB  member 
Johnson  says. 

The  Southwest,  Midway  applications  are 
expected  to  take  18  months  to  two  years  and 
then.  In  all  probability,  will  wind  up  in 
court.  "The  board  is  always  caught  between 
the  carriers  and  courts,"  Johnson  says. 

Much  of  the  CAB's  prowine:  workload  In- 
volves decisions  on  the  nltty-grltty  of  airline 
operations.  For  instance,  last  month  the 
board  for  the  second  time  in  two  years  re- 
jected  a   request   from   Frontier   Airlines   to 


drop  permanently  two  cities  it  now  serves  by 
virtue  of  its  federal  certificate — Paris,  Tex., 
and  McAlester,  Okla. 

Frontier  had  argued  that  even  though  it 
might  be  subsidized  by  the  federal  govern- 
m.ent  to  serve  those  towns — it  gets  an  overall 
subsidy  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  million  a 
year — the  traffic  generated  wasn't  large 
enough  or  lucrative  enough  to  merit  stopping 
in  the  two  cities:  an  average  of  five  pas- 
sengers a  day.  Most  travelers  from  those 
places  prefer  to  drive  the  100  miles  to  the 
large  airports  near  them  (Dallas-Fort  Worth 
and  Tulsa)  than  use  the  local  service,  the 
carrier  contended. 

The  board  last  month  repeated  its  view 
that  cutting  off  air  service  to  the  commu- 
nities would  impair  their  link  to  the  na- 
tional transportation  network  and  would 
affect  their  growth  and  development,  even 
though  it  realized  that  continued  service  by 
Frontier  using  Its  large  aircraft  was  "not 
the  most  efficient  manner  for  providing  the 
necessary  service  at  these  two  communities." 
It  did  grant  Frontier  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend service  to  Paris,  Texas,  If  a  small  com- 
muter airline  institutes  scheduled  service  as 
Is  planned. 

Inaction  Is  another  charge  leveled  at  the 
CAB.  One  recent  example  Involved  a  plane 
load  of  Hawaii  vacationers  returning  on  a 
charter  flight  to  San  Francisco. 

From  San  Francisco  they  were  booked  on 
United  Airlines,  but  United  was  on  strike. 
So  intead,  the  charter  operator  arranged  for 
seats  on  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  a  Cali- 
fornia Intrastate  carrier. 

The  CAB  entered  the  picture  because  its 
permission  was  needed  to  transfer  the  bag- 
gage from  the  CAB-regulated  charter  to  the 
nonregulated  Pacific  Southwest  plane.  The 
CAB  members  could  not  agree  and  the  upshot 
was  that  the  passengers  had  to  carry  their 
own  luggage  from  one  plane  to  another. 

"They  made  those  people  lug  their  bags 
over  a  half  mile  from  one  gate  to  the  other 
for  no  good  reason,"  a  staff  member  said. 

More  serious  examples  of  inaction  are 
given  by  Reuben  B.  Robertson  III,  legal  di- 
rector of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action 
Project,  a  Ralph  Nader  started  group  that 
prods  the  board  on  consumer  problems. 

Robertson  agrees  that  the  CAB  has 
changed. 

"Personal  integrity  was  the  issue  two 
years  ago,"  but  no  longer,  he  says.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  excellent  people  on  the  board, 
the  CAB  is  not  able  to  regulate,  he  adds. 

"They  are  a  paralyzed  agency;  they  are  sim- 
ply unable  to  make  decisions  that  need  to  be 
made,"  Robertson  contends.  "Cases  wait  years 
to  be  resolved  in  areas  that  are  not  difficult  to 
resolve." 

Robertson  cites  overbooking  as  an  example. 

Overbooking  is  a  widespread  Industry  prac- 
tice under  which  the  airlines  sell  "confirmed 
reservations"  on  a  flight  to  more  custom.ers 
than  there  are  seats  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  problem  of  no-shows  they  say  they 
have  to  contend  with. 

More  than  130,000  would-be  passengers  who 
held  "confirmed  reservations"  were  bumped 
from  scheduled  flights  last  year  by  the  major 
airlines,  according  to  CAB  figures. 

"It's  a  fraud  and  causes  enormous  consum- 
ers inconvenience,"  Robertson  argues.  He  has 
asked  that  the  board  prohibit  the  policy  as 
"deceptive"  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
which  he  says  would  force  the  carriers  to 
come  up  with  a  better  way  to  handle  what- 
ever problems  they  may  have  as  a  result  of 
no -shows. 

So  far,  the  CAB  has  declared  that  airlines 
with  a  policy  of  deliberately  overbooking 
flights  must  begin  Informing  customers  of 
that  fact,  but  has  deferred  further  action 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  overall  examina- 
tion of  the  board's  policies  concerning  delib- 


erate overselling.  The  board  has  had  the  issue 
of  overbooking  before  it  for  several  years. 

"It's  a  question  of  what  comes  first,"  says 
CAB  chairman  Robson.  "You've  got  stuff  you 
have  to  do,  like  tariffs,  that  take  precedent 
over  everything;  you  have  things  of  varying 
degrees  of  importance,  and  you  Just  can't  do 
it  all  at  once.  So  it  doesn't  get  all  done  at 
once  and  some  things  get  less  expeditious 
treatment." 

Although  the  list  of  achievements  and 
changes  at  the  board  is  substantial  and  Rob- 
son speaks  only  of  his  respect  and  affection 
for  the  board  and  its  staff,  board  insiders  say 
it  hasn't  been  easy  to  effect  change  and  that 
some  board  members'  traditionalist  views 
have  slowed  the  process.  Robson,  a  non-tradi- 
tionalist who  came  to  the  board  without  a 
background  steeped  in  the  Industry  but  dedi- 
cated to  solving  some  of  its  problems,  faced 
an  overall  agency  steeped  in  tradition  and  a 
widely  held  view  that  their  Job  Is  really  to 
"help"  the  Industry,  some  board  sources  say. 
"We  never  did  It  that  way  before  "  Is  said  to  be 
the  most  frequent  sentence  uttered  at  the 
board  and  the  toughest  thing  to  contend 
with,  a  source  says. 

Some  observers  fear  that  whatever  progress 
the  board  has  made  could  be  wiped  out  If 
Robson  leaves  and  is  not  replaced  by  a  similar 
non-traditionalist. 

But  Robson  brushes  aside  questions  about 
whether  changes  at  the  agency  are  only  skin- 
deep. 

"The  only  fair  measurement  of  what  an 
agency  is  ...  is  what  it  does,"  he  says.  "The 
only  way  to  measure  whether  it's  different  or 
not  different  ...  is  sort  of  bottom  line." 

Robson  has  expressed  the  view  that  the 
problems  of  the  board  and  the  airline  indus- 
try are  inherent  in  regvilatlon  and  that  the 
board's  statutory  authority  should  be 
changed,  a  view  echoed  by  Kennedy. 

".  .  .  streamlined  procedures  and  better 
appointments — as  important  as  they  may 
be — do  not  close  the  book  on  regulatory  re- 
form," Kennedy  said.  "The  underlying  man- 
dates of  the  agencies  are  as  often  as  not  the 
real  problem  and  the  CAB  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  that." 

To  which  one  CAB  official  adds  a  plaintive 
footnote : 

"Any  senator  who  votes  to  set  up  a  multi- 
member agency  should  be  obliged  to  serve  on 
one." 

thttmbnail  sketches  of  the  cab 

Members 

john  e.  robson 

John  E.  Robson,  46,  became  chairman  of 
the  CAB  in  April  1975,  following  a  period  of 
blistering  crltclsm  of  the  board's  leadership, 
policies,  and  procedures  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
from  the  Executive  Branch. 

A  Republican,  Robson  had  served  in  the 
Johnson  administration,  fir^t  as  a  soeclai 
consultant  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  1966,  then  as  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  first  general  counsel  and 
then  as  its  Under  Secretary. 

He  was  a  partner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm 
of  Sidley  and  Austin  Immediately  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  board.  His  term  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  1977. 

Under  federal  law,  the  President  must 
annually  redesignate  the  CAB  chairman. 

R.    TENNEY     JOHNSON 

R.  Tenney  Johnson,  46,  was  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  when  appointed  to  the 
board  in  March.  A  Republican,  whose  term 
expires  at  the  end  of  next  month,  Johnson 
considers  himself  a  career  civil  servant.  He 
began  as  an  attorney  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment after  law  school,  and  has  served 
as  general  counsel  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  general 
counsel  to  the  CAB,  and  deputy  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Transportation  Department. 
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and  routes.  Scheduled  Skyways  Is  one  of  235 
commuter  airlines  whose  rates  and  routes  are 
not  set  by  tl  e  federal  government.  (Even 
though  Skyways  crosses  state  lines.  It  escapes 
federal  regulations  becau.se  Its  planes  seat  no 
more  than  30  passengers.) 

The  difference  In  the  fares  of  federally  re-j- 
iilated  and  unreRulaied  airlines  aren't  always 
as  startling  as  these  examples.  Sometimes  the 
fares  of  some  of  the  commuter  airlines  are 
the  same  or  higher  than  those  of  the  regu- 
lated airlines. 

But  evidence  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Indicates  that  fares  of 
commuters  In  the  markets  where  they  com- 
pete head-to-head  with  the  CAB-regiUated 
airlines  are  lower  more  often  than  they  are 
higher. 

In  addition,  the  fares  of  Intrastate  carriers 
In  Texas  and  California — who  are  subject  to 
various  forms  of  state  regulation — are  now 
and  have  always  been  lower  than  those  of  the 
CAB-regulated  airlines. 

The  success  of  Southwest,  Scheduled  Sky- 
ways and  other  federally  unregulated  air- 
lines in  providing  good  service  at  lower  prices 
raises  some  tough  questions  about  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  present  framework  of  CAB 
regulations. 

"The  difference  between  low  air  fares  and 
high  air  fares  should  not  be  the  difference 
between  the  absence  and  presence  of  federal 
regulation,"  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass. )  said  during  Senate  hearings  last  year. 

But  there  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
major  airlines  don't  compete  in  the  one  area 
of  most  concern  to  the  passenger — price. 

They  compete  In  other  ways.  Major  airliner 
campaigns  are  waged  over  such  frills  as  free 
movies,  cheap  liquor,  steaks  (even  bagels  and 
loxi,  and  flight   times.  But  not  over  prices. 

Often,  there  is  also  a  bewildering  schedule 
of  dltTerent  prices  depending  on  your  age.  the 
length  of  your  stay  or  ths  rime  of  departure. 
But  again,  the  competition  is  In  frills  or 
convenience,  not  In  price. 

If  a  Washin^tonlan  wants  to  fly  to  Los 
Angeles,  for  Instance,  there  are  a  number  of 
kinds  of  flights  from  the  scheduled  carriers 
with  atithorlty  to  take  you  there  (American 
Airlines.  United  Airlines,  and  Trans  World 
Airlines)  : 

If  you  have  to  go  tomorrow,  a  round-trip 
coach  ticket  will  cost  you  $384;  a  first-class 
ticket  Is  $584.  Accompanying  children  can 
travel  for  $256  coach  and  $390  first  class. 

If  you  go  at  night,  your  ticket  will  cost 
$308  coach,  your  child's  $205.  A  Arst-class 
ticket  at  night  costs  $384  for  adults,  $256  for 
each  accompanying  child. 

If  you  can  make  your  reservations  at  least 
11  days  In  advance,  pay  for  your  ticket  no 
later  than  10  days  after  reservations  are  con- 
firmed, but  at  least  14  days  prior  to  depar- 
ture, and  plan  to  stay  7  to  30  days,  you  pay 
$307  and  your  child  pays  $192  for  an  "excur- 
sion" fare.  This  alternative  may  not  be  avail- 
able, however,  because  only  a  limited  number 
of  seats  are  for  sale  at  this  price.  An  airline 
Is  allowed  to  offer  these  fares  for  up  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  seats  of  any  given  flight  at  this 
discounted  fare,  but  It  doesn't  have  to  desif:- 
nat2  any  seats  at  this  fare  If  It  doesn't  want 
to 

There  also  is  an  excursion  price  at  night 
with  the  same  rules  applying  which  will  cost 
you  8288  round-trip  with  children  traveling 
for  S192. 

If  you  are  willing  to  purchase  a  ground 
tour  or  hotel  package  along  with  your  air 
ticket,  and  will  not  travel  after  2  p.m.  on 
Friday  or  Sunday,  will  stay  at  least  6  days 
but  not  more  than  30.  your  round-trip  flight 
will  cost  you  $288— the  "tour  basing  fare" — 
plus  the  cost  of  the  ground  package,  which 
has  to  be  at  least  $65  including  two  nights' 
lodging  and  a  tour  feature. 

Exceot  for  charters,  which  have  their  own 
(often  more  complicated)  strings  but  whos» 
fares  are  usually  substantially  lower,  those 
are  your  choices.  None  of  the  three  carriers 


flying  to  California  from  here — American. 
United,  or  TWA— will  offer  you  a  better  price 
ro  get  vou  to  travel  with  them. 

Each  of  them  charges  exactly  the  same  for 
the  trip,  regardless  of  their  different  labor 
or  fuel  costs,  the  differing  amounts  of  money 
they  spend  on  advertising  and  decorating 
their  plane.s,  the  varying  costs  of  the  frills 
they  offer,  variations  In  how  much  they  pay 
their  top  executive  officers,  or  whether  the 
plane  Is  full  or  half -empty. 

This   Is  called   "service"   competition. 

Sometimes  a  traveler  will  be  quoted  differ- 
ent prices  by  different  airlines  for  the  same 
trip,  but  that  Is  the  result  of  mistakes.  And 
It  apparently  happens  frequently  for  trips 
Involving  more  than  one  destination,  thanks 
to  the  complex  .set  of  regulations  involving 
stopovers,  changes  of  airlines  and  fare  con- 
struction rules. 

"The  price  structure  Is  so  complicated  for 
certain  kinds  of  air  routes  that  neither  you 
nor  the  ticket  agent  can  cope  with  it,"  Con- 
sumer Reports  told  its  readers  after  It  sur- 
veyed trip  costs.  "And  there  Is  a  strong 
chance  that  you  will  pay  more  than  you 
should."  The  magazine,  published  by  the 
non-profit  Consumers  Union,  found  Itself 
overcharged  on  15  to  20  air  tickets  It  pur- 
chased from  8  major  airlines.  No  one  under- 
charged. 

Fares  for  the  federally  regulated  airlines, 
which  account  for  most  air  passenger  traffic 
In  the  United  States,  are  essentially  deter- 
mined by   the  CAB. 

The  carriers  file  their  proposed  fares  with 
the  board,  giving  at  least  30  days'  notice.  The 
board  has  the  power  to  approve  the  fare 
requests  or  to  suspend  them — not  put  them 
into  effect — and  Investigate  their  lawfulness 
If  the  beard  thinks  the  fares  might  be  dis- 
criminatory— too  htgh  or  too  low. 

The  board  approves  or  disapproves  fare 
proposals  using  standards  it  has  set  In  a 
series  of  decisions  over  the  last  five  years 
arising  out  of  Its  "domestic  passenger  fare 
Investigation"  (DPFX). 

Under  the  DPFI  formvila,  fares  are  ap- 
proved If  they  yield  a  12  per  cent  rate  of  re- 
turn on  Investment  above  costs  of  operations. 
For  the  purpose  of  setting  these  returns  the 
CAB  a.ssumes  that  planes  are  55  per  cent  full 
and  are  carrying  the  number  of  seats  they 
were  designed  to  carry. 

The  carriers  aren't  happy  with  these  CAB 
assumptions. 

They  say.  for  example,  that  seats  are  often 
taken  out  of  planes  to  make  them  roomier. 
This  makes  the  board's  use  of  the  full  num- 
ber of  seats  unrealistic.  United  chairman 
Edward  Carlson  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  putting  the  seats  back  would  result 
In  "cattle-car  treatment"  the  public  doesn't 
want.  TWA  chairman  Charles  Tllllnghast  has 
suggested  that  the  air  lines  can  make  the 
allowable  12  per  cent  rate  of  return  only  on 
the  "Mickey  Mouse  charts"  of  the  CAB. 

TTie  board,  however,  strongly  defends  the 
DPFI.  "I  don't  think  the  public  understands 
how  much  regulatory  reform  was  Involved  In 
the  DPFI,"  says  Arthur  H.  Simms,  director 
of  the  board's  Bureau  of  Economics.  "In  an 
industry  characterized  by  service  competi- 
tion, in'^tead  of  price,  there  wotild  be  ever- 
escalating  service  If  the  board  permitted 
fares  to  reflect  those  costs. 

"If  the  board  Is  going  to  protect  the  car- 
riers from  entry  (of  new  competition!,  then 
It  must  set  standards  to  encourage  the  In- 
dustry to  be  efficient." 

Because  service  comoetltion  results  In  ex- 
cess capacity,  board  officials  contend  that  if 
they  allowed  the  carriers  wha'  they  w.int, 
the  customers  would  face  higher  and  higher 
fares  to  pay  for  a  continual  spiral  of  empty 
seats. 

■'The  board  acted  to  prevent  some  m.ijor 
costs  of  service  competition  from  being 
passed  through  to  the  consumer  In  nl-;her 
fares,"  CAB  chairman  John  E.  Robson  says 
of  the  DPFI. 
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Robson  told  Congress  this  year  during 
bearings  on  proposals  to  reduce  regulation  of 
the  Industry  that  the  board  fears  that  serv- 
ice competition  is  "an  Inherent  feature  of 
the  basic  regulatory  system"  rather  than  a 
product  of  the  board's  particular  decisions. 
In  a  system  with  limited  freedom  of  entry, 
the  carriers  appear  to  have  "very  little  In- 
centive" to  compete  on  the  basis  of  price, 
Robson  said.  No  carrier  has  ever  come  In  -.ind 
asked  for  a  general  reduction  of  Its  fares. 

In  Its  testimony  to  Congress  on  d'^regula- 
tlon  proposals,  the  board  admitted  that  regu- 
lation had  produced  fares  that  were  higher 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Senate  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  Subcommittee,  after  I's  sxter.sive 
hearings  on  board  operations,  admitted  the 
DPFI  was  a  step  forward,  but  contended 
that  built  Into  the  board's  rate-sfittln?;  sys- 
tem are  a  number  of  features  tiiat  Inherently 
will  tend  to  discourage  the  offering  oX  lower 
fares  to  consumers: 

Because  the  board  Insists  Mint  carriers 
charge  equal  fares  for  equal  dlitance«.  car- 
riers are  prevented  from  selective  price  cuts 
even  though  their  costs  vary. 

The  rule  that  fares  must  Increase  gradu- 
ally as  distances  Increase  Ignores  the  fact 
that  costs  over  the  long-haul  routes  may  be 
lower  per  mile  than  shorter-distance  route.s. 

By  making  fare  decisions  based  on  their 
effect  on  the  entire  Industry,  the  CAB  dis- 
courages across-the-board  price  cuts  by  one 
carrier.  It  works  this  way:  Carrier  A  applies 
to  cut  all  Its  fares  by  5  per  cent;  the  board 
studies  the  effect' that  this  price  cut  would 
have  on  all  of  carrier  A's  competitors;  It  finds 
that  if  the  entire  group  followed  carrier  A's 
example,  the  rate  of  return  would  be  less 
than  the  permitted  12  per  cent.  The  request 
Is  denied. 

The  subcommittee  also  noted  that  built 
Into  the  board's  formula  is  a  view  that  de- 
mand for  air  travel  Is  relatively  Inelastic, 
that  is,  it  does  not  change  much  with  changes 
in  price.  The  contrary  may  be  true.  It  said. 

"If  the  board  Is  mistaken — If  demand  is  in 
fact  elastic  rather  than  inelastic — then  the 
board's  efforts  to  obtain  higher  revenues  for 
the  Industry  through  a  series  of  continued 
price  Increases  are  doomed  to  failure,  for  the 
price  Increases  will  drive  away  too  many  pas- 
sengers to  make  service  more  profitable,"  the 
subcommittee  suggested.  "Rather,  efforts  to 
tap  new  markets  through  lower  fare  service 
would  be  more  likely  to  maintain  Industry 
profits." 

The  airlines  operating  solely  within  the 
States  of  California  and  Texas,  and  thus  out- 
side the  scope  of  CAB  regulation,  provide  es- 
pecially good  fodder  for  the  Kennedy  sub- 
committee's conclusions  that  lower  fares 
might  attract  Increasing  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers. 

By  offering  consumers  low  fares  on  fre- 
quent flights  between  major  cities  In  Cali- 
fornia, two  carriers — Paciflc  Southwest  Air- 
lines and  Air  California — created  a  dramatic 
Increase  in  air  traffic  compared  to  similar- 
distance  routes  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Between  1965  and  1971.  DOT  figures  In- 
dicate that  their  traffic  increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  23.3  per  cent  per  year,  while  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  In  Interstate  short-haul 
markets,  like  the  California  routes,  was  4.7 
per  cent. 

Air  traffic  In  Texas  also  Increased  dramatic- 
ally after  the  entry  of  Southwest  Airlines  Into 
the  Texas  market  In  1971.  For  Instance,  there 
were  340,000  passengers  a  year  flying  between 
Dallas  and  Houston  In  1970  before  South- 
west got  in.  This  year,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
900,000  air  passengers  between  the  two  cities. 
And  Southwest  will  be  flying  about  675.000 
of  them,  according  to  the  airline's  president. 
M.  Lamar  Muse. 

His  airline  has  attracted  new  passengers  by 
offering  them  low  fares  and  frequent  serv- 
ice. Muse  says  Southwest  offers  its  passengers 
a  two-tier  pricing  system.  An  "executive 
class"  fare — $25  on  all  but  one  of  Its  routes- 


Is  charged  for  flights  weekdays  until  8:59 
p.m.;  a  "pleasure  class"  fare  of  $15  Is  charged 
In  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

Compared  to  the  "executive  class"  fare, 
"the  CAB  airlines'  coach  fares  are  some  55 
per  cent  higher,"  Muse  told  Congress  this 
summer.  His  "pleasure  class"  fare  Is  61  per 
cent  less  than  the  CAB  carriers'  coach  fare. 

Southwest  Is  flying  planes  that  are  66.7 
per  cent  full  compared  to  the  major  air- 
lines' 53  per  cent.  Fuller  planes  mean  more 
profits. 

A  report  wTltten  by  the  aviation  consulting 
firm  of  Slmat,  HelUsen  &  Elchner  for  DOT 
concluded  that  nationally  there  are  60  In- 
terstate markets  similar  In  distance  and 
density  to  the  California  and  Texas  mar- 
kets— 6  of  them  Involving  Washington. 

Travelers  on  those  routes  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  lower  fares,  similar  to  those  In 
Texas  and  California,  if  the  airlines  were  op- 
erating In  a  less  regulated  environment,  the 
report  suggested.  The  figures  Indicated  that 
travelers  from  Washington  could  save  $9  a 
flight  to  Boston,  $10  to  Detroit  and  $7  to 
New  York  during  peak  travel  times,  and  fly 
almost  half-price  at  other  times. 

A  traveler  flying  the  399  miles  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston  now  pays  $55,  while  a 
Californian  flying  the  456  miles  from  San- 
Francisco  to  San  Diego  pays  $32.  "A  com- 
parison of  virtually  any  intrastate  route  with 
virtually  any  comparable  Interstate  route 
reveals  similar  fare  differences,"  the  Ken- 
nedy subcommittee  said. 

The  CAB-regulated  airlines  argue  that  It 
is  not  CAB  regulations  but  special  circum- 
stances, that  brought  about  the  low  fares 
within  California  and  Texas,  like  better 
weather,  denser  traffic,  less  congestion  and 
the  absence  of  costs  associated  with  Inter- 
state baggage  and  ticket  requirements. 

The  Kennedy  subcommittee  concluded 
that  there  were  differences  but  that,  taken 
all  together,  the  factors  accounted  for  less 
than  half  of  the  fare  differences. 

"Most  of  the  differences  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  intrastate  carriers  carry  more 
passengers  in  their  planes,"  the  report  sim- 
ply concluded.  "...  greater  freedom  to 
compete  Is  probably  responsible  for  those 
fuller  planes  and  lower  fares." 

Southwest  Airlines  plans  to  get  CAB  ap- 
proval to  fly  between  Chicago  and  14  cities 
at  nearly  half  the  current  fares,  applying 
the  formula  so  successful  In  Texas — low-fare, 
frequent,  on  time  commuter  type  service, 
using  airports  close  in  to  major  cities  when 
possible. 

Midway  Airlines,  a  newly  created  carrier, 
has  already  flled  with  the  CAB  for  authority 
to  fly  in  and  out  of  Chicago's  little-used 
Midway  Airport  from  six  cities  at  similarly 
low  fares. 

But  It  would  be  premature  to  try  and 
make  reservations. 

A  decision  on  their  applications  is  ex- 
pected to  take  from  18  months  to  two  years. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 

Degree  of  Chance  Needed  in  Airline 

Recitlation  Disputed 

(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

World  Airways,  a  charter  airline,  applied 
In  1967  to  fly  regular  routes  at  low  prices 
between  Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  After 
6'2  years  of  study,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  dismissed  the  application  as  stale. 

Federal  Express  Corp.,  an  all-cargo  airline, 
wanted  permission  to  operate  larger  planes 
because  Its  business  was  growing.  The  large 
planes  required  a  CAB  exemption.  It  was 
denied. 

Pan  Am  sometimes  flies  near-empty  planes 
between  New  York  and  the  West  Coast  be- 
cause it  Is  not  permitted  to  pick  up  "local" 
passengers.  Local  passengers  are  those  who 
aren't  coming  from,  or  going  to,  an  overseas 
location. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  examples 
are  cited  to  show  that  the  regulatory  process 


is  slow  and  rigid  and  not  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  carriers  or  the  consumers. 

And  many  experts.  Including  Industry  and 
CAB  officials,  agree  that  changes  in  the  reg- 
ulatory system  are  needed. 

The  ongoing  argument  is  over  how  far 
these  changes  should  go. 

One  view  Is  that  airlines,  like  most  other 
Industries,  should  compete  openly  In  the 
marketplace. 

Another  Is  that  the  regulatory  system  can 
be  streamlined  and  updated  to  do  away  with 
the  delays  and  absurdities  spawned  by  the 
present  maze  of  rule. 

The  rules  that  govern  major  airline  opera- 
tions were  fashioned  in  the  1930s  when  air- 
planes literally  were  barely  off  the  ground. 
The  whole  orientation  of  the  mandate  under 
which  the  CAB  operated  then — and  operates 
now — was  geared  to  developing  and  protect- 
ing an  infant  industry  through  traditional, 
publlc-utlllty-typ)e  regulation: 

Control  who  comes  Into  the  market: 

Control  where  they  operate; 

Control  how  much  they  charge  for  their 
services. 

But  the  U.S.  airline  industry  Is  grown  up 
now  and  may  no  longer  need  the  protective 
mantle  of  federal  regulation.  If  indeed  It 
ever  did. 

Proponents  of  change  suggest  that  the  air- 
lines' current  unhealthy  financial  condition 
may  In  fact  be  caused  by  being  protected 
from  the  rigors  of  the  marketplace.  Com- 
petition ordinarily  spurs  efficiency.  Innova- 
tion, sensitivity  to  consumer  demands  and 
lower  prices. 

The  argument  over  deregulation  also  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  airline  Industry  faces 
challenges  far  different  from  its  growing 
period. 

What  Is  ahead  Is  a  period  characterized  by 
increasing  costs  without  the  productivity 
gains  of  the  past.  Traffic  growth  (the  number 
of  people  who  fly)  will  be  moderate  compared 
with  the  spectacular  Increases  of  previous 
years.  New  capital,  to  finance  a  modern  and 
environmentally  acceptable  fleet  for  the 
1980s,  will  be  difficult  to  raise. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  cry  for  deregula- 
tion, or  at  least  decreased  regulation,  has  be- 
come more  Insistent. 

Even  at  the  CAB,  there  Is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  the  fortunes  of  the  carriers  may 
be  substantially  Improved  If,  over  a  transi- 
tion period,  the  agency's  controls  are  loosened 
and  the  airlines  are  permitted  to  operate  in 
a  more  competitive  environment. 

Legislative  proposals  for  change — written 
by  the  Ford  administration:  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.);  Senate  Aviation  Sub- 
committee chairman  Howard  W.  Cannon 
(D-Nev.);  and  House  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee chairman  Glenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Callf.)  — 
all  have  a  similar  thrust,  relax  federal  reg^u- 
latlon  of  pricing  and  entry  and  exit  on 
routes;  move  toward  placing  greater  reliance 
on  competitive  market  forces. 

These  advocates  of  change,  while  they  dif- 
fer on  details,  all  believe  that  giving  airlines 
the  chance  to  charge  different  prices  as  well 
as  drop  or  add  different  routes  will  lead  to 
more  efficiency,  lower  fares,  more  customers 
and  higher  profits. 

Primarily  because  they  feel  the  CAB  has 
not  permitted  adequate  fare  increases  In  the 
past,  the  airlines  now  support  some  pricing 
flexibility.  But  they  are  still  opposed  to  de- 
controls on  who  can  enter  or  leave  a  certain 
market. 

Supporters  of  change  Insist  that  if  you 
have  one  you  must  have  the  other.  If  air- 
lines are  given  the  right  to  raise  or  lower 
prices  on  certain  routes,  then  other  airlines 
must  have  the  right  to  compete  on  those 
routes  without  CAB  Interference. 

"Fare  flexibility  will  equal  rapidly  Increas- 
ing fares  If  there  Is  not  some  kind  of  market- 
place constraint  .  .  ."  argues  John  W.  Bar- 
num.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
"The  marketplace  is  disciplined  by  the  po- 
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it  happens  too  qtilckly  It  would  put  some 
carriers  Into  bankruptcy  In  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time." 

As  a  re.3Ult  of  the  long-time  regulation,  the 
carriers  have  different  route  structures  that 
may  face  different  intnisions  under  a  less 
regtUated  environment;  their  current  cost 
system  is  also  a  result  of  regtilation;  they 
have  built-in  seniority  labor  costs  because 
they  are  mature  companies. 

The  incumbent  carriers  wouldn't  start  off 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  possibility  of 
bankruptcies  haunts  them.  "I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  say  that  TWA  is  not  afraid  of  de- 
regulation of  market  entry,"  TWA  chairman 
Charles  C.  TiUinghast  testified  this  summer, 
"I  cannot." 

Despite  their  opposition  so  far,  DOT  Deputy 
Secretary  Barnum  thinks  several  of  the  air- 
lines might  endorse  proposals  to  reduce  air 
regulation  if  the  new  administration  decides 
to  back  a  measure.  "In  this  town,  yoti've  got 
to  let  a  lot  of  shoes  drop  before  you  put  yours 
on  the  floor,"  he  says.  Because  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  aviation  subcommittee  chair- 
men have  written  their  own  bills,  held  lengthy 
hearings  this  year  and  have  stated  that  they 
plan  to  go  forward  in  the  next  Congress  with 
consideration  of  deregulation  propos.\ls,  the 
remaining  question  Is  what  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration will  do. 

Earlier  this  month,  aides  to  Pre.^ident-elect 
Carter  said  regulatory  reform  proposals 
would  he  "one  of  the  early  priorities"  of  his 
administration.  During  the  campaign.  Carter 
told  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  Forum  that 
"economic  regtilation  which  permits,  in  many 
Instances,  an  unwarranted  Increase  in  the 
price  of  products  to  consumer.?  ought  to  be 
drastically  curtailed. 

"One  obviotis  .  .  .  example  ...  is  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  intrastate  airline  travel,  such  as 
.  in  Texas  or  California,  compared  to  equiva- 
lent distances  traveled  in  interstate  airline 
routes  where  the  cost  is  almost  doubled  .  .  ." 
he  said. 

Formidable  opposition  to  passage  of  legis- 
lation, however,  exists.  Some  may  come  from 
K-vbor  unions  who  perceive  in  deregulation  a 
threat  to  jobs  should  a  carrier  fail,  and  in- 
creased pressure  on  future  wage  contracts; 
under  the  present  system,  increased  labor 
costs  are  passed  through  to  the  consumer. 

These  costs  are  significant.  The  airline  in- 
dustry is  the  highest  paid  in  America.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Transport  Association,  the 
scheduled  carriers  trade  group,  the  average 
salary  of  the  regulated  carriers  is  $17,000  plus 
.$3,000  in  benefits.  Airline  pilots'  salaries  range 
up  to  $100,000  a  year. 

But  despite  opposition,  the  CAB's  chair- 
man, John  E.  Robson,  l>elieves  that  change 
must  come. 

If  not,  Robson,  says  the  airline  Industry 
will  continue  to  have  its  ups  and  dov,'ns,  but 
probably  more  downs;  fares  will  continue  to 
rise,  putting  a  damper  on  traffic  growth;  and 
the  airlines  will  Increasingly  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  financial  aid. 

And  with  federal  aid  will  come  tighter  and 
tigher  controls  on  the  way  the  airlines  do 
businc.-s. 

As  one  congressional  source  pvit  it : 

"Congress  does  not  allocate  federal  funds 
to  private  con^panles  without  taking  its 
pound  of  flesh." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  110 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Official  Con- 
duct has  reported  out  Senate  Resolution 
110,  establishins  a  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct for  the  Senate.  I  support  that  res- 
olution. 

I  believe  in  full  disclosure.  I  believe  the 
people  of  my  State  are  entitled  to  know 
my  net  worth,  and  I  published  such  a 
statement  during  my  campaign. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Prior  to  July  1  of  this  year,  I  will 
up-date  the  statement  and  print  it  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Net  wort'ii  statement  for  Howard  M.  and 
Shirley  T.  Mctzenbaum,  March  1, 1976 

Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bnnks $70, 100 

Municipal     bonds     and     Citicorp 

note  95,000 

Loans     Receivable 20,000 

Corporate  stocks: 
International      Telephone     and 

Telegraph    Corp 3.601,600 

ComCorp.    621,000 

Ogden  Corp 66.370 

Curtis  Noll   Corp... 37,500 

Penril   Corp- - 368,200 

MCI  Communications,  Inc 1,400 

Samuel  Moore  &  Co 1.425 

Grandview    Racev.-ay 2,800 

Bi'dd    Company 4,400 

Xerox    Corp 2,700 

Cleveland    Professional    Ba.sket- 

ball    Co -  45,000 

Miscellaneo^Js    45,000 


Total   4,756,895 

Investments  in  various  nonpublic 
companies  (reasonable  esti- 
mate) : 

194th  Street  Hotel  Corp 100,000 

Miscellaneous    Real    Estate   and 

F.  J.  Cooper,  Inc.. 230,  000 


6,271,995 
Partnership   Interests: 
Cleveland  Crusaders  and  Cleve- 
land  Indians 125,000 

Loiusiana    Investment 100,000 

Investment      Plaza      ( including 

notes  and  Interest  (e.'^timate)  .       400,  000 
Miscellaneous   real   estate 150,000 


6,  04C,  995 


Personal 
home   . 


assets. 


Including 


350,  000 


Total  assets 6,396,995 

Liabilities: 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Co 2,455.000 

Society  National  Bank 120,000 

Union  Commerce  Bank 155,000 

Miscellaneous  loans 20,  000 


Total  liabilities 2,750,000 

Net    worth- 3,646.995 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  UNIONS  IN  THE 
MILITARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  March  8,  1977,  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  James  J.  Kilpatrick  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Unions  in  the  Military."  In  this  article, 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  points  out  that  AFGE  is 
ready  to  make  its  move  to  unionize  the 
military.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  and  I  both  agree 
that  such  action  would  be  disastrous.  He 
urges,  as  I  have  done  many  times  in  the 
past,  that  my  bill  be  passed  now  rather 
than  waiting  to  see  what  AFGE  is  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thi.s  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


March  U,  1977 
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The  Case  Against  Unions  in  the  Military 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

President  Carter,  In  the  Pentagon  last  week 
for  a  question-and-answer  session  with  de- 
fense employees,  said  of  unionization  in  the 
military  forces:  "My  own  opinion,  which  is 
strongly  held,  is  that  it  wouid  not  be  advis- 
able to  have  the  military  personnel  union- 
ized." The  President  said  no  labor  leaders 
had  approached  him  about  it;  he  had  no 
plans  for  sponsoring  legislation  to  forbid 
unionization,  but  if  the  proposition  seemed 
to  be  heating  up,  he  wou.d  attempt  to  en- 
gender public  support  for  his  position. 

Mr,  Carter  might  be  well  advised  to  start 
engendering.  Last  September  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
(AFGE)  speclflcally  authorized  mhltary 
memberships.  David  Cortright,  an  associate 
with  the  Center  for  National  Security,  re- 
ports that  "an  actual  organizing  drive  may 
begin  within  a  few  months."  Far  from  being 
anyone's  fancy,  Mr.  Cortright  says,  "Union- 
ism in  the  American  military  has  become  a 
pressing  issue." 

The  prospect  may  strike  most  Americans 
as  fantastic — It  strikes  me  as  disastrous — 
but  military  unionization  is  far  advanced  in 
Europe  and  In  Sweden.  Writing  in  the  De- 
fense Review  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, Mr.  Cortright  summarizes  the  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  military  unions.  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  argues  with  equal 
fervor  against  them.  I  stand  four-square 
with  Senator  Thurmond. 

The  two  advocates  agree  on  this  much — 
that  troublesome  conditions  exist  among  the 
ranks  of  both  enisted  personnel  and  profes- 
sional officers.  The  enlistees  and  non-coms 
are  concerned  with  all  the  usual  gripes  over 
pay,  food,  housing,  and  even  the  length  to 
which  hair  must  be  trimmed.  Officers  are  in- 
creasingly vexed  by  what  seems  to  oe  a 
steady  curtailment  of  their  fringe  benefits.  In 
civilian  life,  these  are  among  the  issues  an 
industrial  union  would  deal  with.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  AFGE,  enchanted  by  the 
prospect  of  two  million  dues-paying  union 
members,  amended  its  constitution  to  au- 
thorize the  formation  of  military  locals. 

Acknowledging  all  this,  most  observers 
probably,  would  regard  the  move  as  unthink- 
able. Granted,  citizens  do  not  give  up  their 
First  Amendment  rights  when  they  volunteer 
for  military  service;  they  are  free  "peaceably 
to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances."  But  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  transform  this  basic  right  Into 
a  right  to  bargain  collectively,  to  negotiate  on 
working  conditions,  and  even — Incredibly — 
to  strike. 

The  advocates  of  military  unionism  doubt- 
less will  soothe  objections  by  disavowing  any 
thought  of  interjecting  union  democracy  into 
policy  decisions.  But  if  the  AFGE's  now-dor- 
mant seeds  ever  germinate,  it  is  hard  to  see 
a  stopping  point.  If  military  unions  can  ne- 
gotiate a  40-hour  workweek  with  extra  pay 
for  overtime,  as  they  have  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  can  negotiate  just  about 
anything. 

"Move  out!"  cries  the  captain.  "Let's  take 
that  hill!" 

"No  can  do."  says  the  steward  of  Local  507. 
"The  men  still  have  20  minutes  on  their 
lunch  break;  we  have  a  union  meeting  at 
4  o'clock;  and  the  members  voted  last  night 
against  further  overtime  or  weekend  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  month.  Take  the  hill 
yourself." 

The  fallacy  in  the  concept  of  military 
unionism  lies  In  the  notion  that  military 
service  can  be  equated  with  private  employ- 
ment. No  wav.  The  armed  forces  traditionally 
and  constitutionally  have  ooerated  under  dif- 
ferent oblleations  and  different  law.  Military 
service  is  inherently  authoritarian;  It  cannot 
be  made  democratic. 

Fortunately,  the  proposition  apoears  to 
command  little  public  support.  One  public 


opinion  poll,  cited  by  Senator  Thurmond  in 
his  AEI  argument,  finds  82  per  cent  of  the 
people  opposed.  A  recent  survey  of  936  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  Indicated  that  only  36 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  and  16  per 
cent  of  the  officers  would  join  a  union.  Half 
of  the  Air  Force  respondents  said  they  be- 
lieved unionization  would  hurt  discipline 
and  decrease  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Carter  may  be  right,  and  Mr.  Cortright 
wrong,  in  estimating  the  momentum  toward 
military  unions.  If  so.  Congress  should  act  to 
prohibit  unionization  now,  rather  than  a  few 
years  hence  when  it  may  be  too  late.  Senator 
Thurmond  has  a  bill  that  says  flatly,  no.  The 
bill  ought  to  be  passed. 


2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  chair- 
manship, and  seniority  on  the  particular 
Subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily  apply. 


RULES     OF    THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  133 
B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, adopted  March  10,  1977,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rules    of    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 

Science,     and     Transportation,     Adopted 

March  10,  1977 

I.  meetings  of  the  committee 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec. 
133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended. 

2.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours 
In  advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  testimony  In  as  many  copies  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee prescribes. 

3.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Committee. 

n.  quorums 

1.  Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  official  action  of  the  Committee  when 
reporting  a  bill  or  nomination:  provided,  that 
proxies  shall  not  be  counted  In  making  a 
quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PRoxres 
When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  Committee 
on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or  any 
other  question,  a  ma<orlty  of  the  members 
being  present,  a  member  who  Is  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by 
proxy.  In  writing  or  by  telephone  or  through 
personal  instructions. 

rv,    BROADCASTING    OF    HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  full  Committee. 

V.    SUBCOMMrrTEES 

1.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  mav  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  Member  of  such 
Subcommittee. 


KEEPING    EXCELLENCE    IN    TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  pleasure  last  week  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  introduced 
by  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  to  assure  that 
216  million  Americans  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  most  advanced  and  low-cost 
local  and  long-distance  telephone  service 
provided  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  why  in  the  world  any- 
one would  want  to  tamper  with  a  tele- 
phone system  that  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing seen  in  any  other  nation  is  beyond 
me.  Americans  who  have  visited  abroad 
have  a  standard  of  reference  and  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Advances  have  been 
made  In  the  quality,  convenience  and 
even  appearance  of  telephone  service  in 
the  United  States  on  a  steady  basis. 
These  accomplishments  have  been  ac- 
companied by  small  price  increases  that 
have  stayed  far  below  the  rises  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  In  fact,  average 
Arizona  home  telephone  rates  have  gone 
up  only  by  a  total  of  19  percent  since 
1954. 

Yet,  in  the  late  1960's,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  began  to 
e.xperiment  with  a  very  selective  type  of 
competition  within  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  The  FCC  first  opened  up 
the  terminal  equipment  market  in  1968 
and  then  the  intercity  private  line  mar- 
ket in  1969.  The  Commission  promised 
that  this  would  uniquely  benefit  certain 
customers  by  bringing  new  services  to 
meet  new  needs.  This.  I  say,  is  the  theory 
behind  the  FCC's  decisions. 

The  actual  and  potential  conseouences 
of  those  decisions  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
The  competitors  who  are  unregulated 
and  can  pick  and  choose  whom  they  will 
serve,  have  for  the  most  part  duplicated 
intercity  private  line  routes  and  services 
that  were  already  supplied  by  the  tele- 
phone companies.  A  somewhat  larger 
variety  of  terminal  equipment  might 
have  become  available,  but  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  equipment  is 
presently  Imnorted  and  may  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  jobs  in  this  country. 

But  the  real  problem  is  not  in  what 
has  been  done  by  the  FCC  to  date;  the 
serious  question  which  must  be  con- 
fronted by  the  American  peonle  is  what 
effect  the  continuation  of  these  experi- 
ments by  the  FCC  will  have  on  the  tele- 
phone service  the  public  receives  In  the 
future.  Here  is  where  I  am  very  troubled. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  voluml- 
ous  materials  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
And,  I  am  convinced  from  mv  personal 
review  of  the  situation  that  the  almost 
universal  svstem  of  low-cost  telephone 
service,  which  Is  now  available  In  this 
country  to  Americans  of  all  Income 
groups  and  to  residents  of  the  most  iso- 
lated places  In  the  Nation.  Is  endangered 
by  the  trend  of  FCC  decisions. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  qualltv  of  telephone  service  people 
now  get  If  these  decisions  continue. 
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I  believe  telephone  rates 
majority  of  the  American 
dramatically  if  these  declEi 

I  believe  telephone  users 
ceive  the  benefits  of  innov 
products  and  services  that 
customed  to  receiving  if 
cles  continue. 

I  believe  many  of  the  1, 
ent  telephone  companies  wil 
of  business  if  these  policies 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
sudden  and  giant  shift  in 
rection  of  our  Nation's 
tions  policy  has  occurred 
have  decided  to  cospon.sor  1 
this  field.  Now,  as  I  unders 
purpose    of    the    original 
tions  Act  of  1934  was  to  prov 
est  passible  availability  of 
telephone  service  at  the  low 
price  to  all  of  the  public.  If 
in  this  interpretation,  then 
that  the  direction  of  recent 
is  contrary  to  this  aim. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  it 
for  Congress,  as  the  elective 
resentatives  of  all  the  people 
what  is  going  on.  Do  we,  the 
want  to  change  the  course 
telecommunications  policy 
done  by  the  FCC?  Do  we  wlsl 
the  original  purpose  of  the 
cations  Act  of  1934? 

Mr.  President,  Congress  m 
this  issue.  We  must  not  let  ; 
agency  take  such  a  serious 
ter  the  future  of  the 
industry  beyond  change  with 
amining  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally 
affirm  the  1934  law.  But  whi 
sion    Congress    as   an 
make,  it  is  we  who  must  makfe 
elected  Commission  should 
one  who  makes  such  a 
cislon. 

Mr.  President,  there  are 
which  have  caused  me  to 
mind  on  this  matter.  Not  the 
them  is  proof  that  the  averagi 
phone  bills  of  Arizona's  2  3 
zens  may  go  up  by  more  thar 
if   the   trend   of   FCC 
halted  and  that  rates  in  rura 
increase  even  more,  to  over 
On  top  of  that,  there  are  ta 
on  telephone  ser\'ice  by  som 
ernments  that  will  make  the^ 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
tance  of  the  subject,  I  will 
cuss  the  most  common 
against  the  legislation  I  am 
with  my  answers  to  these 

First,  Mr.  President,  it  is  : 
tition  in  terminal  equipment 
line  services  will  have  an 
effect  on  telephone  compan 

My  answer  is  that  FCC 
not  been  fully  felt  because 
portion  of  the  terminal 
program  ha";  been  stayed  by 
Also,    the    more    formidable 
competitors  have  not  yet 
field. 

Second,  it  Is  claimed  the 
competition. 

My  answer  is  that  what 
panics  want  is  not 
want  to  take  only  the  profit 
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.sei-vlce  without  any  obligation  to  furnish 
all  services  to  all  the  public.  Moreover, 
this  kind  of  unregulated  comijetitlon 
would  destroy  many  of  the  1,618  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies  who  now 
connect  to  the  Bell  System  for  long-dis- 
tance sei-vice.  There  are  seven  independ- 
ents operating  in  Arizona  alone.  If  sev- 
eral of  these  independents  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, there  would  be  less  competition 
than  exists  in  the  industry  today  and 
less  service  to  home  users. 

Third,  it  Is  claimed  tlie  bill  grants  a 
blanket  exemption  for  A.T.  &  T.  from 
antitrust  laws. 

My  answer  is  that  this  statement  is 
completely  wrong.  The  Senate  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  acquisitions,  nor  with 
the  pending  Justice  Department  anti- 
trust suit  that  seeks  to  separate  Western 
Electric  from  the  Bell  System;  nor  does  it 
make  any  mention  of  antitrust  matters. 
Fourth,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  said  the 
bill  will  reverse  terminal  competition. 
My  answer  is  in  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  A.T.  &  T..  John  de  Butts, 
who  said  last  year  that  he  does  not  look 
to  Congre.ss  to  turn  back  the  clock.  He 
said  terminal  competition  "is  not  at  is- 
sue." The  bill  would  not  give  State  regu- 
latory bodies  any  authority  to  reverse 
the  FCC  decision  on  terminal  equipment. 
If  an  amendment  is  needed  to  clarify 
this  point,  I  will  help  draft  and  wiil 
support  .such  an  amendment. 

Fifth,  it  Is  claimed  the  bill  will  give 
the  telephone  industry  a  monopoly  over 
microwave  relay  systems  now  used  to 
carry  TV  .signals. 

Here.  Mr.  President,  my  answer  is  that 
the  bill  would  not  touch  at  all  on  cable 
TV's  present  relay  system.  This  charge 
may  stem  from  the  desire  of  some  cable 
systems  to  expand  their  services  beyond 
TV  and  FM  signals  to  messages. 

Sixth,  it  is  claimed  the  bill  will  give 
the  telephone  industry  a  monopoly  of 
satellite  service. 

My  response  is  that  the  bill  will  not 
affect  competing  satellite  companies  so 
long  as  they  stay  in  the  private  line  busi- 
ness. But  if  a  competing  satellite  com- 
pany wLshes  to  enter  the  switched  mes- 
sage field,  then  it  would  be  duplicating 
service  already  provided  by  the  telephone 
system.  Service  can  be  provided  more 
effectively  and  at  a  lower  cost  by  a  single 
telephone  system. 

Seventh,  it  is  charged  the  telephone 
industry-  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  de- 
cision to  tax  business  and  long-distance 
customers  and  allot  the  tax  to  home 
users. 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  is  that  this 
is  a  badly  misinformed  claim.  For  the 
present  rate  structure  has  evolved  over 
a  great  manv  years  and  was  not  dictated 
by  the  telephone  Industry,  but  by  vari- 
ous State  regulatory  commissions.  The 
telephone  industry  does  wLsh  to  encour- 
age the  widest  possible  availability  of 
service  by  keeping  local  rates  low.  but 
this  aim  has  been  mandated  by  official 
orders  of  State  commissions  directing 
the  telephone  comoanies  to  derive  most 
of  allowed  rate  increases  from  their  busi- 
ness users,  rather  than  residential  users. 
Eighth,  it  is  argued  unregulated  com- 
petition will  promote  a  wider  and  better 
variety  of  services  and  equipment. 


My  an.swer  is  that,  in  fact,  the  predict- 
able result  of  dividing  up  the  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  telecommunications  market 
to  open  competition  by  unregulated  com- 
panies, who  can  pick  and  choo.se  what 
business  they  wish  to  provide  and  who 
their  customers  may  be,  will  hinder  the 
introduction  of  high  capacity  and  thus 
cost-saving  technology.  And,  let  us  re- 
member, it  is  the  telephone  industry  who 
introduced  electronic  switching,  satel- 
lite communications,  direct  overseas  dial- 
ing, touch-tone  calling,  and  other  ad- 
vances. The  telephone  industry  has  not 
been  a  slouch  in  bringing  forth  innova- 
tions and  the  implication  is  not  substan- 
tiated that  unregulated  competition 
could  do  any  better  for  the  public  than 
the  telephone  industry  has  already  done. 

Ninth,  tlie  charge  is  made  that  growth 
in  the  market  will  increase  telephone 
company  revenues  faster  than  competi- 
tion will  cut  into  them. 

My  answer  Is  that  the  only  way  tele- 
phone industry  revenues  could  increase 
or  keep  pace  with  wide  open  competition 
from  unregulated  companies  is  by  a  re- 
structuring of  rates  that  will  bring  much 
higher  phone  bills  to  home  customers 
and  the  likely  destruction  of  numerous 
independent  telephone  companies.  This 
is  the  real  question.  What  will  unregu- 
lated competition  do  to  the  existing  rate 
structure?  And,  how  will  home  tele- 
phone service  be  priced  if  the  trend  of 
FCC  decisions  continues? 

Tenth,  it  is  argued  there  is  no  evidence 
residential  service  is  supported  by  other 
services. 

My  reply  is  that  the  telephone  indus- 
try has  presented  voluminous  evidence 
that  business  and  long  distance  service 
now  help  to  offset  the  costs  of  home  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  these  studies  prove  that 
increased  competition  from  unregulated 
companies  would  force  the  telephone 
companies  to  lower  the  price  of  services 
in  these  specialised  fields.  In  turn,  this 
would  result  in  lower  contributions  from 
these  services  to  home  rates. 

It  is  true  that  large  businesses  and 
higher  income  families  who  do  a  lot  of 
long  distance  calling  may  gain,  but 
charges  will  increa.'se  dramatically  for  the 
great  bulk  of  telephone  users  with  home 
phones. 

Moreover,  the  separations  payments 
Independent  telephone  companies  now 
receive  from  the  Bell  System  for  their 
part  in  handling  long  distance  calls 
would  be  cut  so  drastically  many  of  tho.se 
companies  would  be  forced  to  go  out  of 
business.  The  independents  typically  de- 
pend upon  the  flowthrough  of  toll  pay- 
ments for  70  to  85  percent  of  their  reve- 
nues. For  example,  the  Arizona  inde- 
pendent telephone  company  which  .serves 
the  most  isolated  Indian  people  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Havasupai  Indians  who  live  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  testi- 
fied before  Congress  that  it  "could  lase 
everything"  if  the  trend  of  FCC  decisions 
is  not  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  eight  different 
major  studies  prove  the  potential  for 
sharp  rises  in  home  telephone  rates  and 
the  damaging  impact  of  unregulated 
competition  on  independent  telephone 
companies.  These  studies  have  been  re- 
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viewed  by  independent  auditors  and 
economists  who  verify  the  truthfulness 
of  these  conclusions  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  study  methods. 

These  reports  include  an  impartial 
study  conducted  by  Systems  Applica- 
tions, Inc.,  a  research  firm  previously 
used  by  the  FCC.  This  study  was  com- 
missioned by  the  U.S.  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association  and  is  entitled  "Regu- 
latory Policy  Changes  and  the  Future  of 
the  Independent  Telephone  Industry." 
The  final  report  is  dated  January,  1976. 

Also,  Walter  S.  Baer  and  Bridger  M. 
Michell,  independent  consultants  to  the 
Continental  Telephone  Corp.,  have  pub- 
lished a  significant  study  bearing  upon 
these  issues.  It  is  entitled  "The  Economic 
Impact  of  Competition  on  Telephone  Op- 
erations in  the  Continental  Telephone 
System"  and  is  dated  March,  1975.  The 
study  uses  a  methodology  based  on  prin- 
ciples prescribed  by  the  FCC  and  State 
regulatory  commissions. 

In  fact,  the  Committee  on  Communi- 
cations of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  a 
body  representing  the  State  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  regulating  local  rates, 
issued  a  report  which  concludes  that  un- 
regulated competition  will  have  "a  sub- 
stantial adverse  economic  impact  on  local 
exchange  telephone  subscribers."  This 
paper  is  called  the  "Report  After  In- 
vestigation of  May  1974." 

Then,  there  is  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
study  relative  to  the  impact  of  techno- 
logical progress  of  multiple  suppliers  in 
the  telecommunications  industry. 

And  finally,  there  are  the  1975  resi- 
dential cost  study,  the  business  exchange 
cost  study,  and  the  study  relative  to  the 
impact  of  cost  pricing  on  home  telephone 
customers  by  the  Bell  System  and  the 
Bell  Laboratories  multiple  supplier  net- 
work study. 


acts  of  mass  violence  and  would  raise 
genocide  to  the  status  of  an  interna- 
tional crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we  act  im- 
mediately to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention treaty. 


FARM  POLICY 


RECENT  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
need  look  no  further  than  our  daily 
newspaper  for  the  evidence  of  blatant 
disregard  for  human  life  which  should 
move  us  to  ratify  promptly  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  treaty. 

However,  I  should  remind  colleagues 
that  mass  slaughter  of  human  beings  and 
other  atrocities  did  not  begin  yesterday, 
nor  are  they  merely  modern  phenomena. 

Indeed  recent  history  is  marred  with 
a  series  of  such  occurrences.  Can  we 
ever  forget  the  brutality  which  accom- 
panied the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917, 
the  mass  executions  which  were  so  vital 
to  the  Communist  takeover  in  China  in 
1949,  the  Stalinist  purges  of  the  1950's, 
or  the  violence  which  attended  the  as- 
cendance of  Castro  in  Cuba? 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man  knows  no 
political  bounds,  Mr.  President.  It  flour- 
i-shes  wherever  those  with  political  power 
or  military  might  are  invested  with  an 
ability  to  exercise  their  ruthless  will  over 
innocent  and  defenseless  people. 

Neither  the  lessons  of  history  nor  the 
daily  reminders  we  receive  in  our  news- 
papers seem  sufficient  to  move  us  to  ac- 
tion. For  nearly  28  years,  we  have  neg- 
lected to  ratify  a  treaty  which  would  put 
the  United  States  on  record  as  deploring 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  potential  problems  faced  by  this 
country's  agricultural  community  as  a 
result  of  the  drought  conditions  which 
exist. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pete  Domenici,  has  recently  trav- 
eled his  own  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
made  some  significant  findings  regard- 
ing this  situation.  He  has  dLscus-sed  his 
findings  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  can  benefit  from  his 
knowledge  of  this  difficult  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Testimony  by  U.S.  Se.mator  Pete  Domeniti 

OF  New  Mexico  Before  the  Senate  Agri- 

cuLTiTRE   Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  plensetl  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day and  testily  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural 
Producers  of  New  Mexico. 

In  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  general  statements  on  farm  policy  and 
then  move  into  some  areas  where  I  will  make 
spe?ific  recommendations. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  time  during  th°  past  several  years 
in  which  more  instabiUty  and  iniccrtiinty 
afflicted  the  agricultural  community  In  my 
state  and  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

As  I  have  toured  my  state,  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  members  of  th3  financial  community 
that  have  de.ilt  for  years  with  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  have  told  me  of  their  deep 
fears  about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  this 
nation.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  all  of  the 
gr~at  service  our  agricultural  producers  have 
done  for  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  the  success  of  .American  agriculture  can 
at  least  In  part  be  attributed  to  the  sen!;ltiv- 
ity  this  committee  has  shown  to  the  needs 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Howe\er,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  now  feel  caught  up  in  events 
out  of  their  control — events  that  may  force 
th?m  into  ban':ruptcy  or  into  financial  hard- 
ship. I  hope  that  whatever  legislation  this 
committee  adopts  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  new  equation  that  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  confront — increasing  costs  of 
energy  and  fertilizer,  decreasing  returns  on 
their  produce,  and.  In  many  areas,  an  uncer- 
tain water  supply  aggravated  by  this  year's 
drought.  This  new  equation  could  spell  seri- 
ous disruption  of  the  nation's  agriculture. 

When  considering  legislation  on  farm  and 
food  policy,  we  realize  that  a  unique  .set  of 
economic  and  physical  relationships  affect 
our  farm  markets. 

First,  major  farm  crops  are  harvested  only 
cn:e  a  year,  requiring  that  supplies  be  stored 
and  metered  out  until  the  next  harvest.  This 
metering  system  relies  on  future  markets 
that  provide  buyers  and  sellers  with  prices  for 
future  purchases  or  sales.  If  supplies  become 
scarce,  futures  prices  rise,  which  tends  to 
reduce  purchases  by  domestic  and  foreign 
buyers  and  a.ssures  a  supply  of  the  commodity 
at  tlie  end  of  the  marketing  year.  If  supplies 
increass,  future  prices  fall,  encouraging 
longer  use  of  supplies  and  lower  carryover 
at  year's  end. 


Second.  In  our  farm  economy  a  small  vari- 
ation In  the  supply  of  a  commodity  causes  a 
large  variation  in  its  price.  A  shortage  of  food 
brings  a  willingness  to  pay  high  prices;  too 
mvich  results  In  little  demand  for  more  at 
any  price.  A  .shift  from  too  much  to  little  or 
vice-versa  causes  dramatic  fluctuations  In 
price. 

Third,  livestock-meat  production  Involves 
a  multi-year  process  requiring  large  amounts 
of  grain.  As  a  result,  livestock  production 
must  be  coordinated  with  feed  crop  produc- 
tion or  unusual  instability  will  occur  In  live- 
stock cost  and  profit  relationships. 

Pour,  one  out  of  every  four  acres  harvested 
in  America  is  exported.  Variations  In  demand 
for,  or  In  the  volume  of,  our  annual  export 
shipments  cause  sharp  fluctuations  in  market 
prices  with  subsequent  effects  on  grain  and 
livestock  producers,  and  eventually  on  the 
consumers. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  complexity 
and  tmiqueness  of  our  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction system  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of 
developing  any  farm  and  food  policy.  How- 
ever, It  does  suggest  certain  goals  toward 
which  we  shovild  aim  in  legislating  a  farm 
policy.  I  believe  the  direction  we  choose  to 
take  should  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1 .  To  assure  Americans  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  and  fiber. 

2.  To  a.ssure  adequate  production  incen- 
tives to  our  nation's  farmers. 

3.  To  promote  reasonable  stability  In  our 
farm  and  food  markets  with  minimal  gov- 
ernment interference  in  market  forces. 

4.  To  develop  and  expand  foreign  markets 
for  our  agricultural  commodities;  and,  fi- 
nally, 

5.  To  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  flex- 
ibility in  our  programs  to  allow  America's 
agricultural  producers  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

While  these  goals,  and  many  more,  have 
been  suggested  by  others.  I  do  believe  the 
ones  I  have  briefly  summarized  here  should 
guide  the  committee  In  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  make 
specific  recommendations  on  provisions 
which  I  feel  should  be  Included  in  any  new 
farm  legislation. 

First,  commodity  loan  level  rates  should  be 
set  at  more  realistic  levels  and  target  prices 
should  be  adjusted,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
to  levels  close  to  current  costs  of  production. 
I  .should  admit  that  In  New  Mexico  there  Is 
some  area  of  disagreement  between  various 
farm  organizations  and  individual  farmers  as 
to  what  constitutes  realistic  loan  levels  and 
the  concept  of  target  prices  .set  at  full  cost 
of  production  levels.  However,  many  farmers 
have  Indicated  that  if  it  Is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  set  target  prices  at  current  costs  of 
production  levels,  they  disagree  with  the  fig- 
ures provided  In  the  Economic  Research 
Service  estimates  and  with  the  figures  con- 
tained in  several  of  the  legislative  proposals 
which  have  been  introduced.  Most  New  Mexi- 
co farmers  wovild  ask  the  committee  to  take 
another  look  at  the  formulas  used  to  evaluate 
costs  of  production,  especially  In  the  area  of 
land  costs. 

Second.  I  recommend  that  the  maturity 
of  commodity  loans  be  extended  from  one 
year  to  any  period,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
specified  by  the  producer-borrower,  and  bear- 
ing an  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Third.  I  recommend  adoption  of  S.  505.  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Bellmon,  and  which  I  cosponsored.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  assist  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  to  construct  grain 
shortage  facilities  on  their  farms.  Loans 
guaranteed  under  this  bill  would  be  guaran- 
teed up  to  90  percent  of  the  local  cost  of  the 
storage  facility,  not  to  exceed  $500,000.  The 
size  of  the  storage  facility  would  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  space  required  to  store 
the  average  quantity  of  the  commodity  pro- 
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duced  by  the  borrower  during 
ceding  crop  years.  Tlie  tern:  fc^- 
would  be  for  any  period,  not  1 
years,  as  specified  by  the  boirc 

Fourth,  I  would  recommend 
mlttee    that    the    Consolidated 
Rural  Development  Act  be  anie  id- 
raise  the  limits  on  Faraicrs  Hijme 
tratlon  farm  ownership  and  (n 
loans. 

Authority  shoxild  be  given  for 
ship  loans  np  to  3*200.000 
present  SI 00.000,  and  up  to  .?3or 
anteed  loan.s.  Authority  shoiiJd 
to  Increase  farm  operaiing  U 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  and  up  U 
guaranteed  loans. 

There  are  many  other  areas 
general  farm  legl.V-ation.  Howe 
terest  of  brevity,  I  would  recor  i 
committee  that  any  new  lecis! 
provisions  which  acco.T.pllsh  t 

Provide   Incentives   for   forefc 
who  wish  to  purchase  and  store 
country; 

Provide  restraints  that  will  U 
eign  customers  against  an  uniic 
ruption  in  their  food  supply; 

Update  crop  allotments  to 
rent  cropping  patterns; 

Update  and  streamline  the 
slons  In  the  1973  Act;  and 

Allow  the  control  of  carryov 
reserves  to  remain  in  the  han  I 
dividual  producers.  Concern!: 
would  like  to  submit  for  the 
ment    by    Wayne    Baker,    Pres 
Roosevelt  County  Farm  and 
reau  (Exhibit  6). 

Let  me  close  by  making  one 
tlon.  I  have  recently  been 
eral  livestock  and  crop  producer  ; 
in  the  habit  of  "crying  wolf" 
government  assistance.  They 
me  of  the  severity  of  their  slU 
the  need  for  this  Congress  to 
expedite    the   pa.ssage    of   meai 
legislation. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunijy  of  appear- 
ing before  you  today. 


a  Id 

h£  V 


A  VIETNAM  VETERAN'S   VIEW  OP 
AMNESTY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presideijt.  I  want  to 
share  with  the  Senate  the  r^  laction  of  a 
young  Vietnam  veteran  to  thi  i  pardon  for 
draft  evaders  that  President  Carter  an- 
nounced shortly  after  takinp  office. 

I  think  Roger  Corbin's  lett  ?r  expresses 
the  feeUngs  of  many  Americans;  a  par- 
don granted  by  the  Governm  ?nt  does  not 
detract  from  the  worth  of  the  service 
our  veterans  performed,  or  fr  jm  the  self- 
respect  and  justifiable  pride  that  these 
men  can  and  should  take  in  1  laving  hon- 
orably carried  out  their  duty 

The  differences  that  dividei 
over  the  conduct  and  purpo.sc 
nam  war  have  not  invalidat 
of  these  .voung  men's  sacrifice 
ences  over  the  nature  of  the 
not  denigrate  their  contribu 

Roger  Corbin  expres.sed  hi 
me  forcefully,  and  I  think 
the   attention   of   the   whol< 
therefore  ask  unanimous 
the  text  of  his  letter  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  \he  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Mcskif.:  I'm  a  Viet-Nam 
Veteran.  I  .served  in  Vlei-Nam  I  rom  July  23 
1968   to  July  23,   1969. 
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If  you  look  at  the  history  of  this  cold  war  Throuchiut  ihr.  r-c^t  ,«„«ti,  r  ♦ 
you'll  notice-that  year  was  one  of  the  most  ,,-i  /,?h  Hr^.^ou  ^  k„  °."^  of  terror- 
critical  ye.'.r3  we  .spent  there.  For  twelve  ^"^  ^"^  brutality,  public  debate  has  fo- 
months.  I  served  my  cotuitry  In  Viet-Nam  ^"^''''^  '^"  '"^  actions  of  elected  officials, 
as  a  Combat  Infantry  OR  what  we  used  to  ^^"6  police — even  the  President  of  the 
call,  "A  grunt".  I  didn't  get  a  rear  Job  but  United  States — in  dealing  with  these  sit- 
rather  out  in  the  boonies  my  entire  year,     uations.  Particular  attention  has  been 

I  do  not,  want  a  pat  on  the  back,  for  I     given    to   the    Question   of    Immunitv— 

know  myself  and  what  I  have  done  for  my     whfithpr     immnniftr     fv.,^«,     ,. i."^ 

country.  I  do  not  want  a  favor,  for  my  coun-  1  ^nn  L  „"^f  J^  ^^^^  .  Prosecution 
try  has  given  me  the  G.I.  Bill  which  helped  ^"°"\°  ^®  granted  m  order  to  save  lives; 
me  get  through  college.  What  I  do  want  Whether,  because  immunity  is  granted 
from  you.  Is  to  consider  my  opinion  on  the  lender  duress,  it  can  be  subsequently  with- 
.subject  of  Amnesty.  drawn;   and  the  precedential  effects  of 

I  do  agree  with  President  Carter  giving  such  actions, 
amnesty  for  these  people  as  he  stated.  Let 
these  men  come  back  to  their  country  If  they 
want  to.  Let  these  men  Judge  themselves  and 
live  with  their  Judgment.  1  know  what  I 
have  done  for  my  coimtry  and  I  can  walk 
proudly  among  them. 

The  issue  being  used  by  such  men  is  that 
we  didn't  belong  there.  The  real  l.ssue.  in 
my  opinion,  was  answering  the  call  of  otir 
government  to  serve  our  country.  Whether 
such  action  tal^en  upon  by  our  country 
was  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  still  remains, 
are  you  going  to  back  your  country's  de- 
cision; at  a  time  it  thinks  Its  doing  right 
by  it. 

One  thing  I  will  be  against.  If  the  Issue 
over  occurs,  is  the  draft  evaders  asking 
amnesty  for  deserters.  Draft  evaders  and 
Deserters  are  two  separate  elements.  You  are 
now  talking  about  men  who  have  raised  their 
right  hands  and  sworn  to  protect  and 
serve  their  country. 

If  you  are  asked  In  our  courts  of  law,  to 
raise  your  right  hand  and  swear  to  tell  the 
truth  and  do  not  stand  by  what  you  swore 
to,  you  will  be  punished. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  I  feel  these  deserters 
should  not  be  granted  Amnesty.  If  a  deserter 
wants  to  come  back  to  the  U.S.  of  America, 
then  let  him  face  the  punishment  the  Amer- 
ican Government  gives  him. 

Senator  Muskle,  our  Democratic  Govern- 
ment tells  its  people  that  they  have  a  say 
in  government  by  representation.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  your  saying  Is  my  saying. 

If  the  Issue  on  granting  Amnesty  for  De- 
serters Is  brought  out  on  the  Senate  Floor, 
I  woxild  appreciate  if  you  would  keep  in  mind 
my  small   portion   of  representation. 

If  ever  you  should  read  this  letter  on  the 
Senate  Floor,  then  I  wo"ld  have  to  say  to 
you  Senator  Muskie,  that  you  have  repre- 
sented me  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  Thank  you  very  much. 

A  Loyal  Citizen, 

Roger  G.  Corbin. 


TERRORISM,  HOSTAGES,  AND 
IMMUNITY 


Mr.  PEI  L.  Mr.  President,  the  year  1977 
has  so  far  been  sadly  replete  with  in- 
stances of  gunmen  taking  hostage  inno-     "^''^^  immunity,  then,  after  the  hostage 


In  the  Indianapolis  incident.  State  of- 
ficials promised  immunity  from  State 
prosecution  to  a  gunman  holding  hostage 
a  real  estate  executive.  After  the  gunman 
released  his  hostage  unharmed.  State  of- 
ficiak  withdrew  the  promised  Immunity, 
later  confiding  that  they  had  never  in- 
tended the  immunity  offer  to  be  sincere. 
Although  violations  of  Federal  law  oc- 
curred in  that  case,  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Indianapolis,  upon  conferring  with  the 
Justice  Department  in  Wa.shington.  de- 
cided not  to  offer  immunity  from  Federal 
offenses  in  exchange  for  release  of  the 
hostage. 

When  questioned  about  the  Justice  De- 
partment's policy  on  immunity  a  few 
days  later.  Attorney  General  Bell  stated 
that  the  granting  and  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  immunity  was  a  bad  idea.  He 
said  that  if  he  granted  immunity  he 
would  stand  by  his  word,  because  he 
would  never  want  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  a  person  would  not  believe  his 
word  when  he  offered  immunity.  I  be- 
lieve this  policy  is  most  sensible  and 
proper  and  I  commend  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  wisdom. 

Although  the  emphasis  in  such  situa- 
tions must  be  on  saving  lives,  the  prece- 
dential effect  of  official  conduct  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Governments  must  not 
make  it  a  practice  of  co'untenancing  mis- 
trust. When  the  word  of  a  public  official 
is  given,  it  must  be  kept,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  principle  but  because  of  the 
effect  that  loss  of  faith  in  one  situation 
will  have  on  future  actions. 

Yesterday's  Wa.shington  Post  carried 
a  story  by  Charles  Fenyvesi,  one  of  the 
hostages  held  at  the  B"nai  B'rith  Build- 
ing, in  which  he  points  up  the  dangers  of 
such  mi.strust.  According  to  this  story, 
the  leader  of  the  Hanafi  group  in  Wa.sh- 
ington was  most  aware  of  the  Indiana 
situation    wherein    State    officials    had 


cent  people  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  their  cause,  or  to  make  demands  of 
one  foiin  or  another.  Recent  events  here 
in  Washington,  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  Indi- 
ana and  outside  New  York  City  have  left 
many  of  us  baffled,  saddened  and 
angered. 

D\spite  our  relief  and  thanks  that,  in 
the  latest  incident.  134  hostai^es  were  re- 
leased unharmed  early  Friday  morning 
by  the  Hanafi  Muslims,  we  are  reminded 
today  of  the  very  thin  line  between  life 
and  death  in  these  situations  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  observes  the  funeral  of  a 


was  released  unhanned,  v.ithdrawn  It. 
He  points  out  how  this  action  by  Indiana 
State  and  local  officials  had  colored  the 
Hanafi'.<:  view  of  dealing  with  Pederrtl 
and  District  of  Columbia  officials.  An 
already  tense  situation  was  thereby  fur- 
ther aggravated,  and  could  have  led  to 
further  bloodshed. 

I  commend  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  officials  for  the  calm  and  effec- 
tive way  they  handled  a  potentially  ex- 
plo-ive  situation.  I  particularly  commend 
the  Ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Iran,  and 
Pakistan  for  their  courageous  personal 


promising  young  reporter,  Maurice  Wil-  involvement  in  helping  settle  the  matter 
Hams,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  opening  peaceably.  All  these  officials  helped  re- 
moments  of  the  Hanafi  attack  on  the  Dis-  store  much  of  the  credibility  that  was 
trict  Building.  lost  by  official  misdeeds  in  Indiana. 
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AMERICAN  MARIGOLD 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23. 
to  designate  the  American  Marigold  as 
the  national  flower  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  from  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  the  marigold  throughout  the  coun- 
try urging  that  favorable  action  be  taken 
on  this  measure,  and  I  am  both  pleased 
and  grateful  to  know  that  this  proposal 
continues  to  have  a  wide  appeal. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements 
on  behalf  of  the  marigold  which  I  have 
received  comes  from  my  good  friend  Mr. 
David  Burpee  of  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
in  Doylestown.  Pa.  Mr.  Burpee  lists  a 
number  of  reasons  why  the  marigold, 
more  than  any  other  flower,  deserves  to 
be  honored  as  our  national  floral  em- 
blem. I  would  like  to  share  those  rea- 
sons with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Burpee's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reasons     Why     the     American     Marigold 

Should   Be  the   Floral   Emblem   or  the 

United  States  of  America 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  American 
Marigold  (Tagetes  erecta),  the  Friendship 
Flower  should  be  the  Floral  Emblem  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  them:  The  Marl- 
gold  is  native  to  Southwestern  United  States 
and  to  Mexico.  It  grows  well  and  is  popular 
In  every  state  of  our  Union  from  Florida  to 
Maine  and  from  Hawaii  to  Alaska  and  also 
In  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  known  as  the  Friendship  Flower. 

The  Marigold  Is  not  the  state  flower  of  any 
one  of  our  states  and  Is  not  the  national 
flower  of  any  foreign  nation  and  as  It  is 
American,  it  can  truly  represent  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Rose  Is  the  national  flower  of  England 
and  Is  considered  a  symbol  of  warfare — The 
War  of  the  Roses.  The  Rose  Is  also  the  na- 
tional flower  of  six  other  nations,  two  of 
which  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Rose 
would  not  be  appropriate  as  our  national 
flower. 

When  Cortez  conquered  ancient  Mexico,  he 
found  Marigolds  growing  there.  The  gorgeous 
golden  Marigolds  were  so  beautiful  Cortez 
took  seed  with  him  back  to  Spain.  In  Spain 
the  beautiful  golden  Marigolds  became  the 
favorite  flower  of  the  devout  to  place  at 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  because  of 
that  they  were  called  Marys  Gold  and  then 
became  known  as  Marigolds. 

Then  seed  of  Marigolds  was  taken  to  every 
civilized  country  of  the  world.  They  were  so 
easy  to  grow  everywhere  and  so  beautiful, 
they  became  popular  everywhere. 

In  India  Marigolds  became,  and  still  are. 
the  favorite  flower  to  put  In  lels  to  place 
around  a  person's  neck  to  Indicate  friend- 
ship and  because  of  that  they  have  become 
known  as  friendship  flowers. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  since  we  are  the 
only  great  nation  In  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  floral  emblem,  that  especially  when 
world  affairs  are  so  troubled,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  name  as  our  National  Floral 
Emblem  the  American  Marieold.  the  Friend- 
ship Flower.  It  would  indicate  that  we  desire 
to  be  friends  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  through  friendship,  It  would  perhaps 
help  to  deter  future  wars. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  American  Marl- 


gold  for  the  National  Floral  Emblem  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


KAIPAROWITS  POWERPLANT 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
finds  itself  today  caught  in  a  bind  be- 
tween the  need  for  environmental  pro- 
tection and  the  need  for  energy.  The  bind 
is  neatly  illustrated  by  the  controversy 
over  the  construction  of  the  Kaiparowits 
powerplant.  which  died  last  year  after 
10  years  of  planning.  Its  demise  was 
largely  a  function  of  delays  produced  by 
governmental  regulation  and  environ- 
mental lawsuits,  both  direct  and  indirect. 

The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  have 
watched  this  growing  bind  with  consid- 
erable apprehension,  because  their  own 
opportunities  and  livelihoods  are  at 
stake.  Utah  has  tremendous  energy  po- 
tential, and  is  ready  and  wilhng  to  make 
it  available  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Despite  that  willingness.  Utah  is  not 
allowed  to  produce:  coal  leasing  mora- 
toriums, surface  mining  regulations,  air 
quality  restrictions,  concerns  about  wa- 
ter, all  combine  to  stifle  growth  needed 
not  just  for  Utahans,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Our  sense  of  frustration  is  real  and 
growing. 

Last  month,  I  visited  southern  Utah,  to 
hear  at  first  hand  the  expression  of  this 
frustration  from  rural  Utahans.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief 
statement,  delivered  at  one  of  the  public 
meetings,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Kropf,  a  rep- 
resentative of  ALIVE,  the  American 
League  for  Industry  and  Vital  Energy. 
This  is  an  authentic  voice,  and  one  that 
demands  to  be  listened  to.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mr.  James  E.  Kropf 

The  problems  we  are  addressing  this  after- 
noon are  not  peculiar  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  All  governmental  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus have  grown  at  enormous  rates.  Today, 
we  are  addressing  problems  that  deal  with 
Interface  of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  American  public.  These  problems  are  not 
Just  limited  to  this  geographical  area,  but 
rather  to  the  whole  system. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  a  bureau  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  came  Into 
existence  In  1916  under  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  At  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  Inception,  the  national 
park  system  consisted  of  37  geographical 
areas.  In  the  last  60  years  it  has  grown  to  300 
geographical  areas,  encomoasslng  a  land  area 
of  48,500  square  miles.  This  represents  a  total 
land  mass  larger  than  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  Is  some  land  involvement  In 
every  state  and  territory  except  Delaware. 

To  operate  and  administer  this  svstem, 
the  park  service  has  six  regional  offices,  a 
national  capital  park  office,  a  planning  and 
service  center,  as  well  as  two  training  cen- 
ters. This  is  only  the  main  entities.  It  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  manv  smaller 
offices  under  the  control  of  the  regional 
offices. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  with  all  the 
resources  available  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  that  a  report  such  as  the  National 
Park  Service's  environmental  evaluation  on 
Kaiparowits  could  have  come  Into  existence. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  reports  and  studies 
of  many  private  companies  and  responsible 


governmental  agencies — at  al  levels— this  re- 
port stood  singularly  out  of  line.  To  any  re- 
sponsible thinking  person.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  report  was  based  on  a  prejudically  formed 
assumption — then  written  to  support  that 
position.  It  was  based  on  very  existing  fact. 
Not  only  was  the  report  apparently  erroneous 
and  unprofessional  In  Its  statements  In  the 
negative  direction,  it  did  not  Include  the 
positive  aspects.  I  would  think  that  this 
would  border  on  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Intent  of  the  act  which  created  the  service. 
It  In  no  way  could  be  Informative  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  charge  of 
the  park  service;  therefore,  it  could  not 
Infcrm  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nor  the 
Congress,  nor  the  President.  It  only  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  confusion  In  the  Kaiparo- 
wits development.  In  concept,  the  report 
reeked  of  a  conspiracy  similar  to  the  EPA 
report  filed  on  Kennecott  Copper  Corpora- 
tion, which  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  other 
news  media  exposed  as  a  doctored  version. 
AlU  of  this  was  done  at  an  expense  that  we 
can  only  conjecture — not  to  mention  the 
expense  of  all  the  other  reports  made — most 
of  them  duplicated  efforts. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  take  steps  to: 

1.  Ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  this 
report  and  closely  scrutinize  their  position. 

2.  Take  steps  to  insure  that  this  agency  as 
well  as  other  agencies  cease  and  desist  from 
this  type  of  reporting. 

3.  Take  steps  to  eliminate  the  duplication 
of  studies  and  reports. 

4.  Insure  that  all  the  agencies  get  back  Into 
line  of  administering  rather  than  setting 
policy,  policing,  and  Judging. 

It  is  evident  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  Judging  belongs  to 
the  Judicial  branch — and  that  these  bureaus 
were  created  to  administer  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  Executive  branches.  I  do  not  see 
any  place  in  the  act  that  created  the  National 
Park  Service  that  would  give  them  the  right 
to  suppre.ss  facts,  or  to  attempt  to  suppress 
the  wishes  and  inalienable  rights  of  a  region 
to  develop  it's  own  natural  resources — in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we.  as  well  as  the  developers 
of  Kaiparowits,  had  complied  with  all  exist- 
ing requirements  and  laws  at  the  time. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  a  state- 
ment by  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of  the 
United  States  made  on  January  27,  1916. 
which  Illustrates  the  state  of  mind  that 
existed  in  IQie-when  the  Congress  created  the 
National  Park  Service: 

"Gentlemen,  there  Is  something  that  the 
American  people  love  better  than  they  love 
peace.  They  love  the  principles  upon  which 
their  political  life  Is  founded.  They  are  ready 
at  any  time  to  fight  for  the  vindication  of 
their  character  and  of  their  honor.  They  will 
not  at  any  time  seek  the  contest,  but  they 
will  at  no  time  cravenly  avoid  it  because  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  Individual  ought 
to  fight  for,  and  that  the  nation  ought  to 
fight  for.  It  Is  the  Integrity  of  Its  own  con- 
victions. We  cannot  surrender  our  convic- 
tions." 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
of  Senators  submitted  today.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
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Senate  will  now  resume 
tion  of  S.  174,  which  the  citr 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

A  bUl   (S.  174)    to  amend  tfcie  United  Na 
tlons  Participation  Act  of   1915  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  RhodesUn  chr  imc  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  it  i  position  a.s  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community. 

The  Senate   resumed  tHe  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The  PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative 
ceed-3d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
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I  shall  review  for  just  a 
history  of  our  relationships 
Africa  and  do  so  from  a 
a  member  for  several  years 
can  Subcommittee  of  the 
tions  Committee  and  from 
servations  that  I  made  wh 
study  trip  in  southern  Afrlr 
on    behalf    of    the    Forei^ 
Committee. 

In     1965,    a    white-mi 
headed  by  Ian  Smith  in 
clared  itself  independent  of 
white  minority  constitutes 
cent  of  the  Rhodesian 
has  retained  a  complete 
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the  black  Rhodesian 
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has  risen  steadily  in  recen 
so  have  the  numbers  of  while 
leaving  the  coimtry. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Smith 
not  continue  to  cling  to  po^i' 
force.  Yet  they  have 
tional  belief  that,  if  they 
country  into  racial  war 
Rhodesian  nationalists 
they  can  induce  South  A 
and  the  United  States  to 
their  side. 
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Mr.  President,  it  was  quit( 
that  I  should  do  everything 
could,    as    one    Senator,    td 
Rhodesia  of  the  fact  that 
tried  to  manipulate  and  conlrol 
uation.  the  United  States  hi  i 
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tion of  coming  in  and  pulling  their  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  f:re,  that  the  grievances 
that  were  held  were  legitimate  griev- 
ances, that  this  is  the  20th  century  and 
they  cannot  continue  to  live  in  the  19th 
century,  that  they  must  face  the  reality 
of  world  affairs.  Not  a  si.igle  nation  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Smith  re- 
gime now  in  Rhodesia,  and  those  facts  of 
life  have  to  be  recognized. 

I  have  not  any  doubt  that  the  author 
of  that  amendment.  Senator  Harry  F. 
Bybd,  Jr.,  who  is  one  of  my  most  beloved 
and  distinguished  colleagues  and  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  eminent  respect,  had 
an  honest  conviction  that  he  did  not 
want  to  make  this  country  more  depend- 
ent upon  Communist  countries  like  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  vital  mineral,  such  as 
chrome. 

But  now  we  have  a  chance  to  analyze 
that  objective  and  the  facts  simply  re- 
fute the  continuation  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

I  think  we  should  recopnize  that  grad- 
ually the  resistance  of  the  whites  to 
.sharing  power  has  caused  the  Rhode- 
sians  to  resort  to  arms.  That  has  caused 
a  tremendous  destabilizing  effect,  and 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  level  of  casualties  has  risen.  So 
has  the  number  of  white  Rhodesians 
leaving  the  country.  Those  facts  of  life 
have  to  be  looked  at  realistically  by  the 
remaining  whites.  Property  values  are 
declining.  Whites  are  beginning  to  flee. 
We  have  seen  this  same  pattern  in 
other  countries,  and  what  has  the  result 
been?  Obviously,  the  Communists  stand 
ready  to  move  in.  Obviously,  the  Com- 
munists would  be  delighted  to  start  fur- 
nishing arms.  But  it  is  the  black  front- 
line presidents,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
African  Subcommittee  can  testify,  who 
are  saying.  "We  do  not  want  outside 
forces  to  come  in." 

I  cannot  speak  for  Great  Britain,  but 
feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  not  be  on  their  side,  and  hav- 
ing talked  with  Air  Marshal  Hawkins, 
who  is  the  resident  representative  In 
Cape  Town  for  Rhodesia,  I  know  he  is 
under  no  illusion  that  South  Africa  with 
its  forces  and  arms  is  going  to  come  in 
to  bail  Rhodesia  out. 

Both  Britain  and  South  Africa  have 
worked  hard  to  produce  a  political  solu- 
tion in  which  black  Rhodesians  would 
gain  power  while  the  rights  of  white  Rho- 
desians would  be  protected.  Pour  succes- 
sive U.S.  administrations  have  tried  to 
make  it  plain  to  Smith  that  the  United 
States  favors  this  type  of  solution  and 
will  not  intervene  on  his  side. 

In  1968,  the  United  States  supported 
a  resolution  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  calling  for  a  trade  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesia.  The  purpose  was 
to  compel  the  Smith  regime  to  grant  basic 
political  rights  to  the  country's  b)ack 
majority  before  racial  unrest  got  out  of 
hand.  Some  Soviet  arms  are  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  nationalists.  The  em- 
bargo was  and  is  conceived  as  a  device  to 
encourage  political  change  in  Rhodesia 
before  the  situation  there  attracts  mas- 
sive outside  military  intervention,  as  in 
Angola. 

However,  in  1972,  Congress  passed  the 
Bvrd  amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  This  amendment  prohibits 
U.S.  sanctions  against  a  non-Commu- 


nist country  that  supplies  the  United 
States  with  strategic  materials.  The  prac- 
tical effect  has  been  that,  during  the  last 
5  years,  we  have  imported  between  4  and 
18  percent  of  our  chrome  ore  and  be- 
tween 18  and  45  percent  of  our  ferro- 
chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

Other  important  suppliers  of  these 
commodities  are  South  Africa,  Turkey, 
Brazil,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
the  Byrd  amendment  was  designed  to  cut 
our  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  still  imported  between  41  and  83 
percent  of  our  chrome  ore  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  last  five  years.  We  have 
never  imported  ferrochrome  from  the 
Soviets. 

When  it  comes  to  ferrochrome,  we  are 
more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day than  we  were  before  adoption  of  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Our  stockpiles  of  chrome  ore  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  our  total  needs  for  4  years 
and  our  purely  military  needs  for  an 
estimated  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  single 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  that  would  say  that  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country  depends  in 
any  way  upon  continuation  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Thus,  refusin.;  to  buy  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome  need  not 
make  us  more  dependent  on  the  Soviets 
for  these  commodities.  Indeed,  this  was 
indicated  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
stainless  steel  industry  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  Congress.  However,  these 
industry  representatives  continue  to  op- 
pose the  embargo  as  a  violation  of  free 
trade. 

U.S.  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies  agree  that  restoring  a  full  em- 
bargo on  trade  is  consistent  with  our 
broader  economic,  political,  and  secu- 
rity interests. 

I  believe  they  are  correct  in  this  judg- 
ment and  that  Conure.ss  will  act  accord- 
ingly. Restoring  the  embargo  will  make 
it  plain  to  the  white-minority  regime  in 
Rhodesia  that  it  cannot  look  to  us  for 
support  if  it  continues  to  refuse  basic 
poUtical  ri'-'hts  to  the  black  majority. 

We  also  have  a  growing  interest  in  ac- 
cess to  the  raw  materials  and  markets  of 
African  states  that  support  the  embargo. 
Failing  to  restore  the  embargo  now 
will  send  the  wrong  signal  about  US.  in- 
terests and  aims.  It  would  rob  us  of  dip- 
lomatic leverage  to  help  resolve  this  prob- 
lem before  it  attracts  greater  foreign 
intervention. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  I  believe 
deeply,  as  does  the  President  of  the 
Un'.ted  States  and  all  other  leaders  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  di'^tinpuished 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  led  by  Senator 
Clark,  that  this  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. I  can  see  no  disadvantage.  I  can 
see  tremendous  advantages  accruing  to 
this  country  by  the  repeal  of  this  art.  I 
think  the  circirnstances  have  proved  that 
it  is  not  needed,  that  conditions  in  the 
world  are  auite  different  from  when  it 
wa»:  imposed. 

In  no  sense  do  I  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  high  motivation,  the  great 
patriotism,  or  the  sincere  belief  of  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  that  what  he 
was  doing  was  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country;    but   the   experiment   has  not 
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worked.  The  changing  world  is  such  that 
today  we  cannot  evaluate  the  arguments 
similarly  in  the  light  of  today's  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
dangerous.  Indeed,  for  us  to  continue  to 
violate  this  embargo  and  thereby  isolate 
ourselves  from  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  we  should  back  up  our 
convictions  as  supporting  the  resolu- 
tions at  the  United  Nations  and  not  look 
like  hypocrites  or  be  inconsistent  with 
the  stated  policy  of  this  Government. 

Many  of  these  points  were  developed 
in  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  which  appeared  this 
morning  in  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  text  of  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restore  Rhodesia  Trade  Embargo 
(By  Charles  H.  Percy) 

The  Senate  may  act  Monday  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  restore  the  embargo  on  Imports  of 
strategic  goods  from  Rhodesia.  What  Is  at 
stake?  How  does  the  embargo  relate  to  our 
main  foreign  policy  objectives? 

In  1965,  a  white-minority  regime  headed 
by  Ian  Smith  in  Rhodesia  declared  itself 
Independent  of  Britain.  The  white  minority 
constitutes  only  4  percent  of  the  Rhodesian 
population,  yet  it  has  retained  a  completj 
monopoly  of  political  power,  and  it  has  only 
recently  shown  signs  of  easing  some  of  the 
economic  restrictions  on  the  black  majority. 

Gradually,  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
whites  sharing  power  has  caused  the  black 
Rhodesian  nationalists  to  resort  to  arms.  The 
level  of  casualties  has  risen  steadily  In  re- 
cent years,  and  so  have  the  numbers  of  white 
Rhodesians  leaving  the  country. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  Smith  regime  cannot 
continue  to  cling  to  power  by  sheer  force. 
Yet  they  have  retained  an  Irrational  belief 
that,  If  they  plunge  their  country  Into  racial 
war — and  label  the  Rhodesian  nationalists 
"Communist" — they  can  induce  South  Afri- 
ca, Britain  and  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene on  their  side. 

Both  Britain  and  South  Africa  have 
worked  hard  to  produce  a  political  solution 
In  which  black  Rhodesians  would  gain  power 
while  the  rights  of  white  Rhodesians  would 
be  protected.  Four  successive  U.S.  adminis- 
trations have  tried  to  make  it  plain  to  Smith 
that  the  United  States  favors  this  type  of 
solution  and  will  not  Intervene  on  his  side. 

In  1968,  the  United  State.":  supported  a  res- 
olution m  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  calling  for  a  trade  embargo  against 
Rhodesia.  The  purpose  was  to  compel  the 
Smith  regime  to  grant  basic  political  rights 
to  the  country's  black  majority  before  racial 
unrest  got  out  of  hand.  Some  Soviet  arms 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  nationalists. 
The  embargo  was  and  is  conceived  as  a  device 
to  encourage  political  change  In  Rhodesia 
before  the  situation  there  attracts  massive 
outside  military  intervention,  as  In  Angola. 

However,  In  1972,  Congress  passed  the  Byrd 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement  bill. 
This  amendment  prohibits  U.S.  sanctions 
against  a  non-Communist  country  that  sup- 
plies the  United  States  with  strategic  mate- 
rials. The  practical  effect  ha-  been  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  we  have  imported  be- 
tween 4  and  18  percent  of  our  chrome  ore 
and  between  16  and  45  per  cent  of  our  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia. 

Other  Important  suppliers  of  these  com- 
modities are  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Brazil  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  cut  our  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  still  imported  be- 
tween 41  and  43  percent  of  our  chrome  ore 
^om  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  last  five  years.  (We 
have  never  imported  ferrochrome  from  the 
Soviets.) 


Our  stockpiles  of  chrome  ore  are  sufficient 
to  meet  our  total  needs  for  four  years  and 
our  purely  military  needs  for  an  estimated 
20  years. 

Thus,  refusing  to  buy  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  and  ferrochrome  need  not  make  us  more 
dependent  on  the  Soviets  for  these  commod- 
ities. Indeed,  this  was  indicated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  stainless  steel  industry 
In  recent  testimony  before  Congress.  How- 
ever, these  Industry  representatives  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  embargo  as  a  violation  of 
free  trade. 

U.S.  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies  agree  that  restoring  a  full  embargo 
on  trade  Is  consistent  with  our  broader  eco- 
nomic, political  and  security  Interests. 

I  believe  they  are  correct  In  this  Judgment 
and  that  Congress  will  act  accordingly.  Re- 
storing the  embargo  will  mike  It  plain  to 
the  white-minority  regime  in  Rhodesia  that 
It  cannot  look  to  us  for  support  if  It  con- 
tinues to  refuse  basic  political  rights  to  the 
black  majority. 

We  also  have  a  growing  interest  in  access 
to  the  raw  materials  and  markets  of  African 
states  that  support  the  embargo. 

Falling  to  restore  the  embargo  now  will 
send  the  wrong  signal  about  U.S.  interests 
and  aims.  It  would  rob  us  of  diplomatic 
leverage  to  help  resolve  this  problem  before 
it  attracts  greater  foreign  intervention. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  his 
statement.  He  knows  what  he  talks  about. 
He  has  traveled  in  South  Africa  exten- 
sively. He  has  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  attended  more  sessions  than 
almost  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  talked  with  a  number  of 
the  leaders  in  southern  Africa,  all  across 
the  front  line  states — Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  and  so  forth.  I  commend  him  on 
his  statement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia submitted  four  amendments  to  the 
pending  measure  and  requested  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that 
they  be  printed  for  distribution  to  Sena- 
tors today.  I  have  been  looking  for  those 
amendments.  They  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed to  Senators. 

I  am  prepared  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  a  copy  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  when  I  call  it  up.  Can  the 
Chair  advise? 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  a  .swered 
to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  12  Leg.] 

Baker  Clark  Matsunasa 

Byrd,  He'.ms  Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Laxiilt  Thurmond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Let  the 
Clerk  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  » ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Stone), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  iMr.  Culver)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr  Inouye)  are 
absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Biden)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Schmitt)  .  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ( Mr.  Scott  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  absent  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

49  Leg.l 

YEAS— 71 

Allen 

Ford 

Morgan 

Anderson 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Biirdick 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Percy 

Harry  F.. 

.Tr.     He'ms 

Pro-mire 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Holllngs 

Randolph 

Case 

Huddleston 

Rlbicoff 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Javlts 

Sasser 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Maanuson 

Stennls 

Dan  forth 

Mathias 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Matsunasa 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durkin 

Mclniyre 

Young 

Eastland 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 2 

Zorinsky 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-27 

Abourezk 

Hatch 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Schmitt 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Scott 

Biden 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stone 

Culver 

Leahy 

Tahnadge 

Easleton 

Long 

Tower 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Haskell 

Melcber 

WUliams 
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agre  »d 


OFFK  :er 


So  the  motion  was 

The  PRESIDING 
addition  of  Senators  voting 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
present. 

AMENOMEXT  NO 


to. 

With  the 

who  did  not 

[uorum  is  now 


.  fR.  Mr.  Presl- 
amendm  ?nt  No.  69  and 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD. 
dent,  I  call  up  my 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  reid  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  adq  the  following: 


OFFICER.     The 


EFFECTIVE  DAT! 


b€c<  me 


Sec.  — .  This  Act  shall 
days  after  the  President  certifies 
that  all  members  of  the  Unl 
complying     with     the     sanctions 
against   Southern   Rhodesia 
Nations  Security  Council. 


effective  30 
to  Congress 

ed  Nations  are 
Imposed 

6y    the   United 


Con  rress 


h  IS 


;it  1 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from 
ceed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
dent,  this  amendment  is 
one.  It  provides  that  the 
pending  before  the  Senate, 
shall  become  effective  30 
President  certifies  to 
members  of  the  United 
plying  with  the  sanctions 
desla. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
amendment,  it  will  mean 
States    is   voluntarily 
economically,  penalizing 
our  counti-y  economically, 
ing  any  effort  to  have  the 
which  are  members  of  th 
tions  comply  with  the 
embargo. 

The   United   Nations 
charged   its   members   w 
violations  of  the  embargo 
desia.    Hundreds    of    case^ 
reported. 

Nations  that  have  been 
West  Germany.  Japan,  It 
tions  of  black  Africa — and 
a  "major  sanctions-breakiji 
was  attributed  to  the  Sovi 
mania.  East  Germany, 
and  Bulgaria. 

In  tliat  connection,  Mr 
is  very  interesting  to  no 
which  wa?  published  in  th 
Post  of  February  10,  1977. 
cial  report  to  the  Washingt 
lined  United  Nations 
read  a  few  paragraphs  fro:: 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  leadl  i 
supporter  of  guerrilla  forces 
throw    the    white-minority 
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tween  Rhodesia  and  companies  controlled  by 
Soviet  bloc  governments.  Together,  they  Indi- 
cate a  broad  pattern  of  sanctions-breaking 
by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Failure  of  the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia over  the  last  decade  has  been  generally 
acknowledged. 

This  is  a  report  to  the  Washington 
Post  datelined  United  Nations,  which 
was  published  in  the  Po.st,  as  I  say,  on 
February  10  of  this  year. 

At  a  later  point  I  shall  put  the  entire 
article  into  the  Record,  but  it  goes  on  to 
say  that : 

Tlie  U.N.  Sanctions  Coromlttee,  which 
meets  in  secret  and  U  composed  of  all  15 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  has  no 
power  to  halt  sanctions  violations.  The  re- 
port also  disclosed  that  the  committee  had 
considered  58  new  cases  of  sanctions-break- 
ing last  year.  Other  countries  charged  in- 
cluded We.st  Germany,  Bclgi.im,  Italy,  Japan, 
Switzerland,  several  African  nations,  Tur- 
key, Iraq.  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  Washington  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recohd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Before  the 
trade  embargo  again.st  Rhodesia  was  im- 
posed, the  U.S.  automobile  industry 
controlled  some  90  percent  of  the  Rho- 
desian  auto  market.  Today  it  is  the  Fiats, 
the  MG's,  tiie  Toyotas,  and  the  Volkswa- 
gens which  can  be  found  in  Rhodesia. 

The  world  has  isnorcd  the  embargo, 
including  our  European  allies.  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Red  China,  as 
well  as  the  principal  African  nations. 
As  the  London  Economist  observed: 

Nobody  Is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  the 
country  could  survive  without  the  unpubli- 
cized  assistance  from  Rhodesia's  neighbors, 
both  black  and  white.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance are  the  agreements  that  allow  Rho- 
desian  Imports  and  exports  to  move  by  train 
across  Zambia.  Bot.s.vana  and  Mozambique. 
Coal  still  moves  from  the  Wankie  mines 
across  the  Victoria  Falls  brid;^e  into  Zambia, 
bound,  so  It  is  believed,  for  Zaire. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  and  has 
bsen  clear  for  a  long  time  that  many  if 
not  most  of  the  nations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  are  violating 
the  United  Nations  embargo.  The  United 
States  has  not  violated  the  United  Na- 
tions embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia 
except  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  in 
respect  to  strategic  materials,  which  are 
vital  to  our  own  national  defen.sc  and 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  so 
many  consumer  products  whicli  are  sold 
to  our  citizens  h?re  in  ths  United  States. 

If  we  are  going  to  p.iss  the  p2nding 
legislation,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lov/a  'Mr.  Clark), 
which  would  prevent  the  United  States 
from  importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 
then  I  think  we  .should  certainly  put  as 
an  amendment  on  that  proposal  tlie 
amendment  whicli  I  have  just  offered 
and  which  is  now  the  pending  business, 
namely,  that  we  will  not  c^ase  to  im- 
port chrome  from  Rhodesia  until  such 
time  as  the  other  nations  are  comply- 
ing with  the  embarso. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10,  1977  J 

Soviets  Accused  of  Trade  Links  With 
Rhodesia 

United  Nations,  Feb.  9. — The  Soviet  Union, 
the  leading  non-African  supporter  of  guer- 
rilla forces  seeking  to  overthrow  the  whlte- 
mlnorlty  government  of  Rhodesia,  has  been 
accused  along  with  fo'.ir  other  East  European 
countries  of  conducting  "regular  trade"  with 
Rhodesia  In  a  "major  sanctions-breaking 
operation." 

The  charge  emerged  In  a  limited-distribu- 
tion annual  report  issued  last  month  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council's  committee  to  police 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations  in  1966.  The 
report  was  not  distributed  to  the  press. 

The  acctisation,  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
Sanctions  Committee  by  the  British  govern- 
ment In  September,  was  one  of  four  British 
diplomatic  notes  over  the  past  year  that  have 
alleged  specific  trade  relationships  between 
Rhodesia  and  companies  controlled  by  Soviet 
bloc  governments.  Together,  they  indicate  a 
broad  pattern  of  sanctions-breaking  by  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Failure  of  the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia over  the  last  decade  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  but  previously  most  sanction- 
breaking  had  been  laid  to  Western  nations. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  criticized  the  United 
States  frequently  for  openly  importing  Rho- 
dcsian  chrome,  despite  the  U.N.  ban,  as  a 
result  of  Conyress"  passage  In  1971  of  the 
Byrd  Amendment. 

The  United  Natlon.s  has  often  criticized  the 
West  for  trading  with  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith's  white-minority,  breakaway  govern- 
ment that  declared  Independence  from  Brit- 
ain in  1965. 

The.se  documented  British  accusations  rep- 
resent the  first  hard  evidence  of  Soviet  and 
East  E\iropean  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Romania,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanctions  Committee,  have  de- 
nied the  allegation.'!  while  the  other  East 
European  nations  named — East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria — have  not  re- 
plied. 

Although  the  formal  British  notes  do  not 
explicitly  accuse  these  nations  of  knowingly 
trading  with  Rhodesia,  one  diplomat  on  the 
Sanctions  Committee  said,  "If  they  didn't 
know,  it  was  because  they  hadn't  asked  the 
questions  that  thev  didn't  want  answered." 

The  major  British  allegation  involving  the 
Soviet  Union  was  linked  to  a  Rhodeslan  trad- 
ing agency,  Michelle  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  which 
allegcdlv  exported  "tobacco  and  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  Rhodesia  and,  In 
turn.  Imported  chemicals,  metals  and  agri- 
cultural requirements  from  Eastern  Europe." 
according  to  the  U.N.  report. 

The  amounts  Involved  and  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  chemicals  and  metals  allegedly 
traded  to  Rhodesia  were  not  specified,  except 
for  a  general  description  of  the  trade  as 
"major." 

Rhodesia's  hlph-q;ia!lty  tobacco  has  con- 
tinued to  reach  world  markets  and  has  been 
a  major  factor  In  maintaining  the  Rhodeslan 
economy,  desnite  sanctions.  The  network 
tised  to  exDort  the  tobacco  has  never  been 
exDosed,  however. 

It  Is  anparent  from  the  ouiet  wav  thit  the 
Sanctions  Committee  circulated  the  British 
allegations  that  it  did  not  want  to  embarra.ss 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  trade  between  Rhode- 
sia and  the  Soviet  bloc  came  to  general  pub- 
lic attention  as  a  result  of  InveRtipative  re- 
porting by  Eric  Mailing  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcastlnc  Corporation's  nubile  affairs  pro- 
gram, "the  fifth  estate,"  televised  yesterday 
in  Canada. 

The  trade  was  allegedly  conducted  through 
three  Geneva-based  companies,  set  up 
specifically  fur  the  purpose — Comalsa.  Toba- 
trade    and    Centrex.    It    Involved,   the   U.N. 
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committee  was  told,  the  sale  in  Eastern 
Europe  of  cigarettes  made  from  Rhode.sian 
tobacco  and  packaged  with  striking  realism 
under  the  names  Benson  &  Hedges,  Pall  Mall, 
Lucky  Strike,  Chesterfield  and  State  Ex- 
press— all  fraudulently  piirportlng  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

A  subsequent  British  note  to  the  U.N.  com- 
mittee sent  on  Dec.  15.  alleged  that  the 
Soviet  state-owned  trading  company,  AU- 
Unlon  Corporation  For  Trade  in  Miscella- 
neous Goods,  and  the  Bulgarian  state 
tobacco  trading  company,  had  entered  nego- 
tiations through  a  Geneva  company.  Inta- 
bex,  to  buy  Rhodeslan  tobacco  from  the 
Rhndeslan  company  Tradimpex. 

Two  other  British  notes  to  the  U.N.  com- 
mittee Implicated  other  Eastern  European 
nations  in  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

One.  submitted  in  April,  noted  that  the 
C.  Z.  Scientific  Instruments,  Identified  as  a 
British-based  subsidiary  of  the  East  German 
company  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena,  had  been  fined 
810,003  after  pleading  guilty  In  a  Britush 
coiu-t  to  sanctions-breaking. 

The  East  Germans  denied  Involvement  in 
the  Rhodesia  trade  conducted  by  the  cor- 
poration. Britain  replied  with  documenta- 
tion on  the  extensive  East  German  share- 
holdings in  and  managerial  control  of  the 
British  company. 

The  most  recent  British  note,  submitted 
just  la.st  month,  alleges  that  a  Liechtenstein- 
based  firm  called  Tobmark,  Ltd.,  "collects 
orders  and  negotiates  contracts"  for  the 
Rhodeslan  tobacco  trading  company  called 
Trading  Enterprises,  Lt.  Among  the  Rhode- 
slan customers,  the  note  says,  are  the 
Tobacco  State  Enterprises  of  Iraq,  and  Tabak 
DSC  Bulgarskitutlnll  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

The  U.N.  Sanctions  Committee,  which 
meets  in  secret  and  is  composed  of  all  15 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  has  no 
pov/er  to  halt  sanctions  violations.  The  re- 
port also  disclosed  that  the  committee  had 
considered  58  new  cases  of  sanctions  break- 
ing last  year.  Other  countries  charged  In- 
cluded West  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan, 
Switzerland,  several  African  nations,  Turkey, 
Iraq.  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

Special  correspondent  Mailing  reported 
that  the  CBC  began  to  investigate  the  Rho- 
deslan trade  Issue  la.st  fall,  after  British 
customs  in  Manchester  seized  370,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  that  had  been  purchased  by  Mac- 
Donald  Lease  Co.  of  Canada  for  one  of  Its 
European  subsidiaries. 

British  customs  became  suspicious  after 
a.  Rhodeslan  coin  fell  out  of  a  bail  of  Mac- 
donald's  tobacco  during  a  routine  inspection. 
Dissident  black  workers  In  Rhode.sia  occa- 
sionally salt  the  tobacco  with  Rhodeslan 
coins  to  tip  foreign  Inspectors  as  to  the  prod- 
uct's origin. 

The  particular  shipment  of  tobacco  was 
seized  officially  July  15  last  year  after  neither 
Macdonald  nor  the  Geneva-based  firm  Inta- 
bex  could  produce  a  simple  certificate  of 
origin  for  what  the  company's  claim  was 
Thai  tobacco. 

Macdonald,  a  recently  purchased  subsid- 
iary of  the  U.S.  tobacco  giant  R.  J.  Reynolds 
of  North  Carolina,  said  It  ordered  Thai 
tobacco  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  origin  was 
questioned,  it  canceled  the  contract  and  got 
Us  money  back  from  Intabex. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  if  he  will  modify  his  amendment 
to  correct  the  obvious  typographical 
error,  and  change  the  word  "national"  to 
"nations"? 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  appreciate 
CXXIII 466— Part  6 


the  Senator's  calling  that  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  change  one  word.  Where  the 
printed  amendment  says  "United  Na- 
tional Security  Council"  that  should  be. 
of  course,  "United  Nations  Security 
Council." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Viiginia  on 
his  amendment.  As  he  knows,  I  do  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  I  strongly  support  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

But  as  I  read  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, all  he  is  proposing  is  that  we  en- 
sure that  there  will  be  consistency  in  this 
imposition  of  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  if  there  are  going  to 
be  sanctions  by  the  United  Nations,  that 
they  will  be  uniformly  applied;  is  that 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  no  reason,  Mr. 
President,  why  the  United  States  should 
be  the  only  nation  that  applies  these 
sanctions  rigidly.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  just  stated,  Rhodesia  ex- 
ports many  milions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  and  commodities  every  year. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  must  be 
somebody  buying  them,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  I  would  say 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
I  have  reliable  information  that  Great 
Britain  is  among  tho.se  nations. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  he  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  concern  for  violations  of  sanctions 
is  a  very  proper  one.  Although  I  have  no 
specific  evidence  of  violations,  it  is  my 
own  judgment  that  sanctions  have  been 
violated  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  it  Is  not  our  concern  and  our  inter- 
est, particularly  if  we  are  now  going  to 
begin  to  abide  by  these  sanctions,  to  be 
concerned  about  those,  and  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  within  our  power,  the  Presi- 
dent and  others,  to  see  that  in  fact  these 
sanctions  are  implemented  by  others  with 
whom  we  have  relations  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  concern. 

It  seems  tOL  me,  however,  that  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  amendment — and  I 
read  the  amendment  because  it  is  just 
one  sentence — 

This  act  shall  become  effective  30  days 
after  the  President  certifies  to  Congress  that 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  com- 
plying with  the  sanctions  imposed  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council — 

Obviously,  the  President  does  not 
have  the  authority,  ability  or  respon- 


sibility to  go  into  every  other  coimtry  in 
the  world,  the  160  countries  in  the  world, 
to  make  sure  that  sanctions  are,  in  fact, 
being  followed,  desirable  as  that  would 
be,  in  my  judgment. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  be  very 
certain  that  no  other  country  was  violat- 
ing sanctions,  if  we  had  an  effective  way 
to  implement  it,  I  would  be  for  it.  Ob- 
viously, we  cannot  go  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  into  Japan,  into  Burundi,  into 
Cambodia,  make  a  judgment  and  the 
Pi-esident  come  back  to  the  Congress  and 
certify  that  Cambodia  is  not  violating 
any  sanctions  in  Rhodesia  or  any  other 
country, 

I  think  the  amendment  is  certainly 
well  intentioned.  It  is  one  in  which  I 
concur  if  we  could  find  a  way  for  the 
President  to  honestly  and  effectively 
monitor  every  other  country  in  the  world 
on  its  imports  and  exports.  I  believe  it 
is  clear,  however,  that  that  is  not  work- 
able. 

Since  the  President,  obviously,  could 
not  in  good  judgment  ever  say  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world,  no  other 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  is  violat- 
ing these  sanctions,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  amendment,  in 
my  judgment. 

The  United  States  is  unique  in  that  it 
passed  a  law,  the  Byrd  amendment, 
allowing  violations  of  sanctions  after 
voting  in  favor  of  these  sanctions  in  the 
United  Nations.  So  we  are  a  bit  different 
than  other  countries  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  matter. 

Some  other  countries,  interestingly 
enough,  are  unable  to  comply  with  sanc- 
tions because  they  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  even  effectively  monitor  their  own 
companies'  activities.  I  think  that  is  quite 
clear  from  the  history  of  these  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  It  is  not  because,  in 
many  cases,  they  deliberately  passed  laws 
allowing  sanctions  violations  as  we  did, 
but  rather  because  they  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  carrv  out  the  monitoring. 

Of  course,  not  all  United  Nations  mem- 
bers are  complying  with  these  sanctions, 
as  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Helms,  and  I 
have  said.  I  think  that  almost  certainly 
is  the  case.  The  most  serious  violator  of 
all,  obviously,  is  South  Africa,  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  pointed  out 
last  Friday,  as  even  I  believe  and  I  share 
his  view,  has  even  worse  racial  policies  of 
discrimination  than  Rhodesia.  They  are 
obviously  violators  of  the  sanctions.  Be- 
cause South  Africa  has  a  policy  of  viola- 
ting sanctions  it  is  very  difficult  for  any 
country  which  trades  with  South  Africa 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  its 
products  are  not  getting  through  to 
Rhodesia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
would  be  very  difficult,  would  be  impos- 
sible, to  really  enforce.  All  Rhodesia's 
trade  goes  through  South  Africa.  Often 
goods  intended  for  South  Africa  end  up 
in  Rhodesia. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  tell  the  difference 
between  South  African  and  Rhodeslan 
chrome  and  ferrochrome.  Ironically, 
sanctions  against  Rhodeslan  chrome  are 
therefore  easier  to  enforce  than  other 
commodities  which  South  Africa  may  ex- 
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port  as  its  own,  at  least  in 
with  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  compliance  with 
uniquely  important  for  both 
psychological  reasons.  First, 
still  hopes  that  in  the  end 
States  will  come  to  his  aid 
guerrilla  forces.  I  think  h< 
that  clear  in  statement  afte 

Violation  of  sanctions 
hope.  That  is  why  President 
Secretary  Vance  have  said 
they    support    this    measure 
today. 

Smith  does  not  look  for 
any  other  power  outside  Africa 
fore,  indications  of  the  U.S. 
change    in    Rhodesia    are 
significant  to  Prime  Minister 

The  United  States  has  an 
peaceful  rather  than  violen 
Rhodesia. 

U.S.   compliance   with 
help  to  encourage  Ian  Smith 
peaceful  settlement  to  go  bac 
and  try  to  work  out  a 
short  of  war.  The  altornativ 
a   devastating  racial   war 
Africa,    which    is    already 
daily. 

Other  countries,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  are  providihg 
for  this  conflict.  Their  interest 
ful  change,  and  in  sanctions 
not  as  great  as  ours.  We  neec 
are  working  for.  with  Great 
peaceful  transition  to  majority 

Finally,  this  amendment 
intended  to  vitiate  or  make 
the  intention  of  the  bill, 
pliance  as  a  condition  of 
means  there  will  be  no  embargo 
impossible  task  for  any  single 
undertake,  I  believe.  Moreov 
our  legal  or  moral  obligatiofi 
universal  compliance,  much 
it.  Our  task  is  to  try  to  insi^-e 
compliance    with    the 
resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
table  the  pending  amendment 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEjR 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mot  ion 
the  amendment  of  the  Senatqi' 
ginia.  The  yeas  and  nays  ha 
dered  and  the  clerk  will  call 

The  second  assistant 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce 
Senator     from     South 
Abourezk),   the   Senator 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
souri  (Mr.  Eacleton*,  the 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Govern),  the  Senator  from 
Una    (Mr.   Morgan),   the 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
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Georgia    (Mr.   Talmadce), 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Wil 
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Se  lator 


Senator 


the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Culver)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Biden)  is  absent  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bartlett) 
and  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  *Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Hatfield  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Pearson"  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Scott >,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  Stafford >.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth)  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  28,  as  follows : 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  60  Leg.) 
YEAS— 45 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Buraick 

Case 

Chafee 

Church 

Clark 

Cranstor. 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Durkin 

Ford 


Allen 
Baker 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eastland 


Glenn 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Huhiphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Mapnuson 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 28 
Gam 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

McClellan 

McClure 


Moynlhan 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schweiker 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Metcalf 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Abourezk  Hatch  Muskie 

Bnrtlett  Hatfield  Pearson 

Bellmon  Inouye  Roth 

Biden  Johnston  Schmitt 

C'annon  Kennedy  Scott 

Culver  Leahy  Stafford 

Eagleton  Long  Talmadge 

Gravel  McGovern  Tower 

Haskell  Morgan  Williams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  De- 
Concini). The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  Ballance 
be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre<5ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dick  McCall  of 
Senator  Humphrey's  staff  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    68 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  amendment  No.  68  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 68: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 
halting  the  importation  of  soviet  chrome 

Sec.  — .  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  has  a  minority  government  and 
has  repeatedly  violated  human  rights. 

(b)  EfTectlve  upon  the  expiration  of  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation of  chromium  In  any  form  from  the 
Union   of  Soviet   Socialist   Republics. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  which  would  nullify  the  application 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  to  Rhodesia  and 
thereby  prevent  continued  trade  in  stra- 
tegic materials — particularly  chrome — 
with  that  country. 

The  suggested  major  justification  for 
this  measure,  according  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report,  is  that  it 
may  help  bring  about  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia.  Mr.  President,  we  trade  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We  trade 
with  a  number  of  Eastern  European 
countries  with  Communist  governments. 
We  trade  with  Russia.  None  of  these 
countries  permits  majority  rule  but 
there  is  no  protest  about  these  conditions 
by  the  proponents  of  this  legislation.  In 
my  view,  it  is  hypocritical  under  these 
circumstances  to  make  a  special  case  of 
Rhodesia  and  treat  it  harshly  while  tol- 
erating without  protest  equally  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  discriminations  in  other 
countries. 

Chrome  is  a  vital  material.  It  is  on 
the  Defense  Department's  list  of  "stra- 
tegic materials" — ones  considered  essen- 
tial for  the  Nation's  defense.  Increasing 
the  vulnerability  of  this  country's  source 
of  chrome  by  stopping  trade  with  a 
country  that  has  proven  a  reliable  sup- 
plier and  forcing  a  resort  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  alternate  source  of  this  ore 
and  a  powerful  adversary  of  this  coun- 
try is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  order 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  per- 
suaded that  Russia's  form  of  govern- 
ment grants  any  greater  liberties  to  some 
of  its  citizens  than  is  denied  by  Rho- 
desia to  some  of  its  people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  just  offered  is  an  appropri- 
ate amendment. 

Why  will  we  not  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  Russia,  our  second 
source?  It  is  just  as  logical  that  we  do 
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it.  No  one  will  stand  on  this  floor  and 
insist  that  there  is  not  opprcs.sion  and 
discrimination  in  Russia  or  that  they 
have  open  rule. 

The  proposed  measure  is  void  of  both 
high  principle  and  sound  policy.  I  shall 
vote  against  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
is  a  real  test  of  consistency,  of  what  is 
really  behind  this.  If  it  is  simply  not  to 
trade  with  Rhodesia  because  she  denies 
majority  rule  and  some  of  her  people 
are  oppressed,  then  the  same  argument, 
the  same  principle — everything  that  is 
said  to  justify  doing  this  to  Rhodesia — 
is  applicable  to  Russia  and  to  other 
countries  with  whom  we  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  be  con- 
sistent with  my  vote. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  just  made  an  effective  and 
powerful  statement. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  pointed  out,  if  this  country 
wishes  to  take  action  in  the  way  of  a 
trade  embargo  against  Rhodesia  because 
it  disapproves,  as  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  disapprove,  of  the 
way  Rhodesia  handles  some  of  its  in- 
ternal problems,  then  certainly  it  is  log- 
ical that  Congress  should  take  similar 
action  against  Russia,  whose  repressive 
policies  against  an  overwhelming  number 
of  its  citizens  is  no  better  than  that  of 
Rhodesia  and  indeed,  in  almost  any  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  word,  is  far  worse, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
citizen  of  Russia  as  compared  to  the 
average  citizen  in  Rhodesia. 

The  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark),  has  only  two  brief  sections.  Sec- 
tion (a)  saySt 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republks  has  a 
minority  government  and  hns  repeatedly 
violated  human  rights. 

Can  any  Member  in  this  Chamber 
challenge  that  as.sertion?  The  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics — namely, 
Russia — has  a  minority  government  and 
has  repeatedly  violated  human  rights. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  human 
rights  in  Rhodesia,  why  are  we  not 
equally  concerned  about  human  rights  in 
Russia?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should 
be  more  concerned  about  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  Russia  as  compared  with 
Rhodesia,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Rhodesia  is  no  military  threat  to  the 
United  States.  Russia  is  a  military  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  being 
called  upon  this  year  to  put  up  S121 
billion  for  national  defense,  the  primary 
purpose  being  to  safeguard  our  Nation 
against  the  potential  aggression  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet.  if  S.  174  is  enacted, 
it  will  greatly  benefit  Communist 
Russia  and  build  up  our  adversary. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  S.  174 
would  cut  the  United  States  off  from 
trading  with  a  nation  that  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  chrome.  For  the  mo.st  part, 
the  remaining  one-third  is  in  South 
Africa  and  Russia.  So  in  cutting  our- 


selves off  from  thct  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
we  would  make  ourselves  more  depend- 
ent on  Russia. 

Section  'b)  of  the  pending  amendment 
says : 

Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  President  shall  prohibit  the  importation 
of  chromium  in  any  form  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

So  if  we  want  to  cut  ourselves  off  from 
Rhodesia's  chrome  supply.  I  submit  that 
we  also  should  cut  our3elves  off  from 
Russia;  because  il  we  do  not  do  that,  we 
become  more  dependent  upon  a  potential 
adversary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
commend  tlie  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  another  fine  amendment,  which 
I  support. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  if  the  United 
States  is  really  interested  In  supporting 
sanctions,  let  us  support  sanctions  across 
the  board. 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  Senator  is  opposed  to  any  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  I  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  United  Nations  in  imposing 
sanctions  was  illegal  and  immoral,  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  clear  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  never  should 
.submit  its  sovereign  acts  to  the  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  any  case.  ever>' 
nation  has  a  prior  right  to  place  its 
strategic  interests  before  any  other  in- 
ternational obligations,  real  or  pretended. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  support 
sanctions,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  emphasized,  even  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  national  security — and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here — then  we 
should  support  them  all  across  the  board. 
Let  us  not  be  selective,  Mr.  President. 

I  already  have  pointed  out.  during  the 
debate  on  this  legislation,  that  both  Ja- 
pan and  South  Africa  import  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  some  form,  and  I  do  not  fault 
them  for  doing  it. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  hope  his  amendment  will  prevail. 
If  we  are  going  to  go  this  absurd  route, 
let  us  go  all  the  way,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  understand  what 
the  Senate  of  this  country  is  doing. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  sanc- 
tions, certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional security  and  our  own  economic 
welfare,  when  so  many  other  countries 
are  playing  footsie  behind  the  scenes. 
Here  we  go,  throwing  principles  aside, 
which  reap  us  nothing  but  the  whirl- 
wind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  printed  amendment  is  not  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.'=cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  rea.sons 
of  political  expediency  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  nullify  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, whatever  the  cost  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  The  distortions  which 
have  been  circulated  regarding  the  need 
of  this  Nation  for  chromium  in  all  forms 
are  .so  great  that  one  is  inevitably  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  deliberate  attempt 
has  been  made  to  mislead  the  American 
people. 

For  example.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said 
the  following: 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  access  to  Rho- 
desian chrome  and  other  inlnerals  Is  not  an 
important  element  in  U.S.  security  or  over- 
all economic  policy.  We  maintained  a  huge 
supply  of  chrome  In  our  strategic  stockpile, 
and  the  Defense  Department's  requirement 
for  metallurgical-grade  chromlte  was  rela- 
tively small. 

Moreover.  Mr.  John  J.  Sheehan.  legis- 
lative director  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  are  nearly  experiencing  a  de  facto  em- 
bargo on  Rhodesian  chrome  right  now,  and 
there  is  no  impact  on  American  Jobs. 

It  has  even  been  alleged  that  new  tech- 
nology now  makes  it  possible  to  use  low- 
grade  chromite  for  making  stainless  steel, 
and  so  therefore  our  stocks  of  chromite 
or  sources  of  supply  are  no  longer  critical. 

Mr.  President,  such  allegations  gloss 
over  the  harsh  realities  of  the  supply  pic- 
ture, and  seize  upon  the  worldwide  reces- 
sion of  the  past  2  years  to  paint  a  false 
picture  of  declining  need.  "They  also  fail 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  word  "stra- 
tegic" when  we  talk  about  strategic 
stockpiles,  and  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain them.  Fluctuations  of  demand  in  the 
consimier  market  are  not  the  criteria  by 
which  we  determine  strategic  need;  nor 
is  a  narrow  definition  of  military  uses 
sufficient  to  exclude  chromium  from  the 
list  of  strategic  materials. 

The  point  is  this:  It  should  be  plainly 
obvious  that  a  shortage  of  chrome  could 
cripple  the  United  States  both  militarily 
and  economically,  even  if  we  were  able 
to  supply  the  specific  amounts  of  chro- 
mium needed  in  weapons  and  military 
transport.  All  kinds  of  machine  tools, 
chemical  and  petroleum  processing 
equipment,  pumps  and  tanks,  railroad 
rolling  stock,  airplanes,  boilers,  reactors, 
generators,  and  medical  equipment,  not 
to  speak  of  food  processing  equipment 
and  consumer  goods  require  chromium. 
Although  some  of  these  goods  can  be  ra- 
tioned, it  remains  true  that  even  the  lack 
of  small  amounts  of  chromium  can  shut 
down  entire  industries,  or  prevent  ex- 
pansion. In  time  of  war — and  we  cannot 
assume  that  all  wars  in  the  future  will 
consist  of  nuclear  exchanges — rapid  mo- 
bilization of  production  facilities  can  re- 
quire large  quantities  of  critical  mate- 
rials. 
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Mr.  President,  with  the 
dulgence.  I  want  to  go 
tailed  discussion  of  the 
stockpiles  in  a  few  minuljes 
now  we  must  look  at  the  a 
and  the  real  factors  behind 
situation. 

Throughout  this 
keep  in  mind  the 
chromite — the  unprocessed 
rochromium,  the 
is  used  directly  in  the 
ess.   The   Byrd   amendmerjt 
importation  of  both  from 
ever,  the  Church  bill  goes 
ther  than  merely  prohibit! 
tation  of  chromite  and 
also  effectively  forbids  the 
of  any  "steel  mill  product 
chromite  and /or  ferrochroqie 
desia.  Thus  the  impact  of 
far  greater  upon  the  Unite  I 
a  simple  repeal  of  the  Byre 
This.  I  think,  the  Senate 
in  mind  during  the 
pending  legislation. 

This  impact  will  be  obv 
amine  what  has  been 
world  chrome  market  in  the 

The  first  factor  in  recent 
been  the  fact  that  the  very 
the  Byrd  amendment  would 
has  been  sufficient  to  treble 
for  chrome  ore.  After  the 
ment  was  adopted  in  1971 
had  been  raised  to  abnormally 
by  the  Soviet  Union, 
clined  to  normal. 

That    was    the    effect 
amendment,  and  the 
the  consumers,  were  the 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senator 
in  putting  forth  his 
Senate  and  House  of 
approving   it.   But   beginn 
when  it  appeared  that  a 
would    be    made    to 
amendment — a  drive  that 
time— the  Soviet  Union  an 
mediately  began  to  raise 
Although  the  Soviet  Union 
chrome,  the  effect  was  w 
all     producers     of 
chrome-alloy  steels. 

Despite  the  rising  co.sts 
ever,  world  demand 
of  the  economic  recession 
in  Western  Europe  and 
reason  why  the  normal 
and  demand  failed  to  work 
of  the  political  intervention 
pass  the  Byrd  amendment 
the  Rhodesian  GovernmenJ; 
unstable  group  of  r 

1974  was  a  boom  year  for 
1975  showed  sharp  decli 
cutbacks  in  all  kinds  of 
dustries. 

Thus,  early  last  year,  the 
found  itself  with  a  large 
both  ore  and  ferrochrome 
beginning  of  1976,  chromit( 
twice  what  they  had  beer 
fore — a  6-month  surplus 
pened  in  spite  of  the  fact 
chromite  in  1975  was  40 
than  in  1974. 

Indeed.  U.S.  alloyers  cut 
to  40  to  60  percent  capacity 
stocks  of  alloyers  were  70 
October  1975,  as  compared  Ho 
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Senate's  in-     In  October  of  1974.  The  stocks  of  chrome 
a  more  de-     alloy    consumers    were    68,000    tons    in 

for  strategic     October  1975,  as  compared  to  43,000  tons 
but  right     in  October  1974. 
leged  decline.        Thtis  U.S.  alloyers  have  been  "working 

the  present  down  their  Inventories."  They  have  pre- 
ferred to  hold  ore,  rather  than  to  refine 
it.  and  be  caught  holding  large  stocks  of 
processed  Inventories.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation behind  the  so-called  de  facto 
embargo  that  we  have  been  hearing  so 
much  about.  It  is  entirely  economic  in 
origin,  due  to  the  temporary  recession.  It 
would  indeed  be  folly  to  make  permanent 
legislation  upon  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
of  a  temporary  aberration  in  the  market, 
an  aberration  that  is  already  changing. 
In  1976,  consumption  of  chromite  rose 
to  1.04  million  tons  from  only  881,000  the 
year  before.  In  fact,  demand  is  predicted 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  2.1  percent 
through  1980. 

Moreover,  another  factor  in  the  exces- 
sive stocks  of  chrome  alloys  in  the  hands 
of  chrome  consumers  in  1975  was  the 
sharp  increase  in  the  importation  of  steel 
mill  products  containing  chrome.  Tliere 
were  two  reasons  for  this:  The  first  was 
that  the  worldwide  recession  resulted  in 
poor  markets  for  ferrochrome  in  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  so  producers  flooded 
the  American  market,  which  was  in  bet- 
ter shape.  The  second  was  the  fact  that 
the  imports  found  a  ready  market  where 
the  buyers  were  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  action  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  might  make  chromium  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply. 

Should  S.  174  become  law,  then  such 
imports  would  beprohibited  if  they  con- 
tained chromium  from  Rhodesia.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  table 
of  major  U.S.  imports  of  high-carbon 
ferrochromium  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  of  exporter 
countries  and  the  short  tonnage.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

High  carbon 

Exporter:  Short  tons 

Brazil 15,653 

Japan 63,277 

Rhodesia 60.645 

South  Africa 70.051 

Yugoslavia   10,133 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
This  table  shows  that  the  major  ex- 
porters of  ferrochromium  to  the  United 
States  are  Japan,  Rhodesia,  and  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia,  of  course,  would  be  ex- 
cluded per  se.  But  Rhodesia  is  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  chromite  to  Japan,  and 
a    high    proportion    of    South    Africa's 
chromite    also    comes    from    Rhodesia. 
Moreover,  any  steel  mill  products  that 
'  Jnited  States     contained  ferrochrome  from  those  three 
inventory  of    countries  would  also  be  banned,  because 
fact,  at  the     of  the  Rhodesian  origin  of  the  chromite. 
stocks  were        It  is   thus   erroneous   to   dwell   upon 
a  year  be-     chromite  imports  from  countries  other 
this  hap-     than  Rhodesia,  or  to  put  the  emphasis 
1  hat  usage  of    on  new  technological  developments.  The 
percent  lower    fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  name  of 
the  game  now  is  ferrochrome.  and  that 
their  output     Rhodesian  ferrochrome  will  continue  to 
in  1975.  The    Play   an   important   role   in   the  world 
000  tons,  in     market.  If  we  pass  S.  174,  we  will  be  cut- 
19,101  tons    ting  ourselves  off  not  just  from  Rhodesia 
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but  also  from  most  of  the  steel  producers 
of  the  world. 

Now,  if  that  is  what  the  U.S.  Senate 
wants  to  do,  let  Senators  go  home  and 
tell  the  people  that  that  is  what  they, 
the  Senators,  favor. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
chrome  market  have  had  a  ripple  effect 
throughout  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union 
blatantly  raised  prices,  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier, to  an  exorbitant  level  until  their 
near-monopoly  position  was  defeated  by 
the  Bvrd  amendment  in  1971. 

Then  and  then  only  prices  fell.  Instead 
of  repealing  the  Bvrd  amendment  now 
we  ought  to  be  engaging  in  a  colloquy  of 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  proposing  the 
amendment  in  the  first  place  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  having  ap- 
proved such  legislation  Instead  of  wip- 
ing it  from  the  books. 

With  the  expectation  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  might  be  repealed,  prices,  as 
I  said  earlier,  have  again  tripled.  Obvi- 
ouslv,  in  both  cases,  Turkey  has  followed 
the  Soviet  Union's  example. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Soviet 
Union  suspended  chromite  shipments 
during  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  for  5 
months  during  the  Vietnam  war.  In  1975, 
Turkey  was  unable  to  meet  delivery  re- 
quirements because  of  the  Cyprus  affair. 
So  what  does  this  indicate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Does  it  indicate  that  we  can  afford 
to  cut  off  any  .fiource,  especially  a  major 
source  like  Rhodesia,  in  a  world  where 
politics  is  sometimes  more  powerful  than 
economics? 

I  sav,  Mr.  President,  the  answer  to 
that,  after  any  rational  consideration,  is 
no. 

Here  we  are.  preparatory  to  repealing 
the  Byrd  amendment  and  going  further 
even  than  that,  cutting  off  our  noses  to 
spite  our  faces,  inviting  a  position  of 
power  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
country  which  is  trying  to  be  our  friend, 
one  of  the  two  countries  that  when  we 
were  bogged  down  in  Vietnam  offered  to 
help  us. 

Maybe  there  is  a  logical  explanation 
for  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  but  it 
escapes  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  cutting  off  Rhodesia  because 
we  have  chromium  in  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. At  the  present  time  the  goal  for  the 
stockpile  of  metallurgical  grade  chro- 
mite is  2.5  million  tons:  we  have  1.9  mil- 
lion tons  of  metallurgical  grade — about 
22  months'  usage  at  last  year's  rate.  But 
at  the  1974  rate  of  usage,  we  have  only 
about  18  months'  usage. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
fully  understand  these  issues.  If  I  count 
correctly,  I  have  been  in  about  40  States 
in  the  past  14  months  and  I  have  met 
with  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  awareness 
of  this  issue  among  the  people.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  how 
the  people  stand  on  the  issue.  They  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  putting  pressure  on  Rhodesia. 
They  overwhelmingly  favor  buying 
chrome  from  Rhodesia,  regardless  of  its 
internal  political  situation.  That  is  the 
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way  the  American  people  feel  about  it, 
and  yet  here  we  go. 

Here  we  go,  wiping  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment away,  as  if  we  had  a  logical  expla- 
nation for  our  action.  In  a  survey  con- 
ducted a  few  rnonthii  ago  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  of  Princston,  N.J.,  66 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  the 
United  States  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  pressuring  Rhodesia,  and  72 
percent  said  that  we  should  continue  to 
buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  no  matter 
what  the  internal  situation. 

That  is  the  way  the  American  people 
feel  about  it.  Think  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent :  72  percent  of  the  American  people 
agree  with  the  fundamental  premise  of 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

Moreover,  the  Opinion  Re.search  group 
said  that: 

Opinion  on  this  Icsue  shows  no  significant 
variation  by  party  aflUlatlon,  political  ideol- 
ogy, or  other  major  demographic!. 

Concerning  the  findings  of  the  Opinion 
Research  group,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  and  answers  in 
their  entirety  on  this  issue  from  the 
Opinion  Research  poll  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  American  Public  Beiieves  the  United 

States  Should  Not  Become  Involved  in 

the  polmcal  problems  of  rhodesia 

Fewer  than  a  fifth  of  the  public  favor  the 
policy,  recently  expressed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  of  the  United  States  bring- 
ing pressure  on  Rhodesia  to  give  the  rule  over 
to  the  black  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  about  one  person  In  ten  favors  sup- 
porting the  present  Rhodesian  government. 
The  majority  opinion — voiced  by  two-thirds 
of  the  public — Is  for  the  United  States  not 
to  become  Involved.  And  a  policy  of  non- 
Involvement  Is  supported  throughout  the 
population. 

U.S.   POLICY  TOWARD  RHODE.SIA 

Question  8.  "As  you  know,  Rhodesia  Is  a 
country  In  the  southern  part  of  Africa  that 
is  ruled  by  a  white  government,  although 
whites  are  a  minority  In  the  country.  Re- 
cently, Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  said  the 
United  States  would  bring  pressure  on 
Rhodesia  to  give  the  rvile  over  to  the  black 
majority.  Do  you  favor  sxich  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  do  you  favor  sup- 
porting the  pre.sent  government,  or  should  we 
not  become  Involved?" 

Total  puhUc 

Percent 

Favor  a  policy  of  bringing  pressure  on 
Rhodesia  to  give  rule  to  black  ma- 
jority   18 

Pavor  supporting  present  Rhodesian 
government   9 

United  States  should  not  become  In- 
volved     66 

No  opinion 7 

Number  of  interviews 1,  017 

By  a  wide  margin,  the  public  supports  the 
United  States  continuing  to  buy  chromium 
ore  from  Rhodesia  regardless  of  Its  internal 
political  situation. 

To  determine  public  opinion  on  the  issue 
of  buying  Rhodesian  chromhim  ore,  respond- 
ents were  Informed  about — 

Secretary  of  Stat*  Ki.sslnger's  recently  an- 
nunciated position, 

The  need  for  chromium  ore  In  a  number 
of  manufacturing  processes. 

The  worlds  supply  of  high-quality  chro- 
mium ore. 


With  thi.";  i)iformatIon  to  consider,  over 
seven  people  In  ten  say  tlie  United  States 
should  continue  to  purchase  Rhodesian 
chromium  ore,  while  14%  support  a  ces- 
sation of  these  purchases. 

THE    PURCHASE    OP    CHROMIUM    ORE    FROM 
RHODESIA 

Question  9.  "Secretary  Kissinger  also  has 
said  that,  if  the  rule  of  Rhodesia  Is  not 
turned  over  to  the  black  majority,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  deny  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  Rhodesia  and  we  will  stop  buying 
its  high-quality  chromium  ore. 

"Chromium  ore  is  necessary  for  a  number 
of  manufacturing  processes — such  as  manu- 
facturing stainless  steel,  manufacturing 
paint,  food  processing,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jet  engine  blades  and  other  com- 
ponents in  mass  transportation  systenis. 
Two-thlrda  of  the  world's  hl^h -quality  chro- 
mium ore  Is  In  Rhoiesia.  The  only  other  ma- 
jor .sources  are  the  Republic  of  South  .\frica 
and  Ru.3sia. 

"Given  this  situation,  should  the  United 
States  stop  buying;  chromium  ore  from  Rho- 
desia, or  should  we  continue  to  buy  from 
Rhodesia  regardless  of  its  internal  political 
situation?" 

Total  public 
percent 
Stop  buying  chromium  ore  from  Rho- 
desia .-- 14 

Continue  to  buy  chromium  ore  from 

Rhodesia  _ - _         72 

Does  not  matter 3 

No  opinion 11 

Nu-mber  of  interviews 1,017 

Op'nion  on  this  Issue  shows  no  significant 
variation  by  party  affiliation,  political  ideol- 
ogy, or  other  major  demographics. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  observe  that  these 
que<^tions  are  from  a  wide  ranging  poll 
of  attitudes  on  foreign  policy  questions 
conducted  by  Opinion  Research  for  the 
Institute  of  American  Relations  in  May 
of  1976. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  this  particular 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  just  two 
sentences,  and  I  should  like  to  read  those 
two  sentences  before  commenting  on  it: 

It  is  the  sen=e  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  a 
minority  government  and  hn.s  repeatedly  vio- 
lated liuman  rights. 

Effective  upon  the  expiration  of  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  prohibit  the  Importation 
of  chromium  in  any  form  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  one  particular 
point  straight  at  the  outset.  No  one  that 
I  know  of  in  this  body,  or  any  sponsor  of 
this  amendment,  questions  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  repeatedly  violated  hu- 
man rights.  I  do  not  favor  violation  of 
human  rights.  I  support  the  initiative  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  human 
rights,  and  the  amendment  I  offer  in  no 
way  suggests  that  we  think  less  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  the  language  that 
indicates  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  not  to 
cut  off  trade  with  all  countries  which 
violate  human  rights.  Obviously,  if  that 
were  the  purpose,  it  would  have  to  in- 
clude the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  it  would 
have  to  include  at  Iea.st  half  the  nations 
of  the  world,  which  do,  indeed,  violate 
human  rights. 

So  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  read  this 
debate  or  hear  this  debate  and  believe 


that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  mea.sure  to 
cut  off  all  trade  with  all  countries  which 
violate  human  rights.  Obviously  it  is  not. 

I  believe  we  should  protest  human 
rights  violations  as  the  President  and 
others  have  done,  and  work  to  correct 
them.  However,  the  precise  actions  we 
will  take  are  different,  obviously,  from 
one  country  to  another,  given  one  his- 
torical situation  as  compared  to  another. 

I  might  say,  incidentally,  before  look- 
ing at  Rhodesia,  that  there  has  been  a 
good  bit  of  discussion  about  consistency. 
Is  it  consistent  to  say  that  we  will  impo.se 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia  but  not  on  the 
Soviet  Union?  In  fact,  the  whole  premise 
cf  this  amendment  as  presented  is  one 
of  consistency.  Are  we  really  concerned 
about  con? 'Stency? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  really 
concerned  about  consistency,  we  would 
not  limit  it  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lock  at  the  countries  we  import 
chrome  from:  Turkey.  South  Africa, 
Bra::il,  the  Philippines,  Madagascar,  the 
Sudan,  Pakistan,  Iran,  New  Caledonia — 
we  import  chrome  from  many  countries 
that  I  think,  almost  by  any  standard, 
one  would  have  to  say  are  broader  than 
the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  violations 
of  human  rights. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  human 
rights  are  not  violated  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  where  black  people  are 
not  permitted  the  right  to  vote  at  all, 
under  any  circumstances — in  v.hai  is 
called  "white  South  Africa"? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
ouestion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  aoproved,  then  it  will 
mefjn  that  the  United  States  will  become 
more  dependent  on  South  Africa  as  well 
as  more  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  the  able  Senator  has  said.  South 
Africa  has  no  better  racial  policies  than 
does  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  worse. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor thinks  worse;  and  yet  the  propo.sal 
which  is  before  the  Senate  and  which  lias 
been  approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  would  build  up  South  Africa 
and  the  economy  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  precisely  why  I 
have  said  that  I  think  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  correct  violations 
of  human  rights  all  over  the  world.  If 
indeed  that  were  the  purpose,  tlien 
South  Africa  would  have  to  be  included, 
because  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  is  more 
racist  in  its  attitudes. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  violates  human  rights, 
but  it  is  the  country  in  the  world.  I  think, 
that  violates  human  rights  on  the  basis 
of  racism  more  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Yet  South  Africa  is  not  in 
the  amendment,  and  South  Africa  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  debate.  Why 
not  South  Africa,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  become  a  human  rights  amendment, 
which  in  mv  opinion  it  should  not  be? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
posal  offered  by  the 
does  not  include  South  A 
son  that  the  Senator  Is 
desia,  as  I  understand  it 
Rhodesia's  racial  policy; 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  w 
much  more  deeply  than 
Ing  to  that  part  of  my  di 
the  matter  has  to  be 
perspective,  as  to  how  th 
emment  came  into  pow 
would  have  to  show  the  B 
and  the  reaction  in  the 
I  think  only  in  that 
make  sense  to  have 
Rhodesia. 
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Let  us  remember  that  here  was  a 
British  colony  for  decades  and  decades. 
They  decided  they  were  going  to  give  this 
colony  its  independence,  just  as  they  had 
done  with  Northern  Rhodesia,  which 
became  Zambia,  just  as  they  had  done 
with  Kenya,  just  as  they  had  done  with 
several  other  parts  of  their  colonial 
empire. 

Just  a  short  period  of  time  before 
it  was  done,  suddenly  there  was  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power  in  Salisbury  by  Ian  Smith 
and  the  party  which  called  itself  the 
Rhodesian  front.  They  took  power 
through  a  unilateral  declaration  of  in- 
dependence in  1965. 

One  could  say,  "Well,  that  Is  not  so 
bad.  Many  countries  have  done  that." 
That  is  quite  right,  but  the  point  was 
they  did  it  on  a  racial  basis.  That  is  why 
Great  Britain  did  not  recognize  it.  In 
fact,  the  question  at  issue  in  1965  was 
whether  Great  Britain  should  in  fact 
send  in  troops,  lake  the  government  over 
again,  go  ahead  with  the  decolonization 
process,  and  let  that  colony  develop  as 
Kenya,  Zambia,  and  others  had  done. 
They  chose  not  to. 

Instead  of  going  a  war  route,  in  a  sense, 
a  violent  route,  they  said,  "No.  rather 
than  doing  this,  let  us  go  to  the  United 
Nations.  Let  us  get  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  insist  that  they 
be  colonized  in  a  nonracist  way." 

So  they  came  to  the  United  Nations, 
they  made  their  case,  and  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  South  Africa,  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  including  the  United 
States,  said.  "Yes,  let  us  try  to  get  a 
peaceful  transition,  a  peaceful  solution, 
to  the  decolonization  process."  We  sup- 
ported that. 

Incidentally,  no  nation  in  the  world 
recognized  Rhodesia  and  that  new  gov- 
ernment because  they  did  not  want  to 
encourage  it  to  go  down  that  racial 
route.  Indeed,  South  Africa  herself  did 
not  even  recognize  the  existence,  and 
does  not  recognize  the  legal  existence, 
of  the  Government  of  Rhodesia.  It  has 
always  failed  to  get  recognition.  It  has 
always  been  viewed  as  an  illegal  gov- 
ernment. The  United  Nations  always 
tried  to  bring  it  along  the  route  of  bring- 
ing about  the  decolonization  without 
warfare. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Would  that  not  put  us 
and  the  United  Nations  in  the  position 
of  solving  a  difficult  problem  for  Great 
Britain  whereas  a  similar  kind  of  situa- 
tion has  occurred  in  other  countries  of 
the  world,  such  as  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  seems  to  me  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  by  participating  in 
this  United  Nations  decision,  was  to  get 
Britain  off  an  extremely  difficult  political 
problem.  For  obvious  reasons,  they  could 
not  send  troops  against  citizens  of  their 
own  country  because  the  colonists  were 
citizens  of  their  own  country.  Now  it 
seems  that  the  posture  we  are  taking  is 
to  have  the  United  Nations  solve  a  diffi- 
cult political  situation  for  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  case  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  obviously  there  are  a  lot  of 
countries  which  have  declared  a  uni- 


lateral declaration  of  Independence.  We 
did. 

Obviously,  there  are  a  lot  of  countries 
that  violate  human  rights.  Obviously, 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  countries  that  are 
racist  in  their  attitude,  as  evidenced  by 
South  Africa.  That  is  quite  true.  This 
amendment  does  not  cover  all  of  them. 

Under  this  unique  circumstance.  Great 
Britain  came  to  the  United  Nations.  All 
the  nations  heard  their  case  and  they 
said,  "Yes,  we  provided  for  this  in  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  under  sec- 
tion 7." 

They  made  their  case  and  universally, 
with  the  possible  exceotion  of  South 
Africa,  they  said,  "Yes,  this  is  the  right- 
ful way  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion rather  than  having  an  invasion 
from  Great  Britain." 

We  subscribed  to  that,  though  the  Sen- 
ator may  disagree.  We  did  and  other 
countries  did,  and  we  abided  with  those 
sanctions  until  we  provided  for  this  ex- 
ception for  chrome. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Not  every  other  country 
has  abided  by  the  sanctions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  West  Germany  has  not 
and  a  number  of  other  western  ally  coun- 
tries have  not  who  presumably  cast  the 
same  vote.  Yet  we  are  posturing  ourselves 
as  something  different  or  more  moral 
when,  by  the  arguments,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  there  is  significant  economic  and 
strategic  effect  for  this. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  we  said  in  the  debate 
on  the  last  amendment,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  what  other 
countries  in  the  world  do  violate  sanc- 
tions in  their  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations.  Some  of  them  do.  Frankly,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  or  in  what 
amounts  because  we  do  not  have  any  offi- 
cial reports.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  sanctions  are  violated.  I  do 
not  have  any  statistics.  As  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  statistics.  All  we  hear  are 
rumors,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  i-ssue  with  us  is 
not  just  whether  everybody  else  in  the 
world  is  right,  but  whether  it  is  right  for 
us  and  whether  we  ought  to  abide  by  it. 
There  may  be  other  cheaters.  I  should  not 
say  other  cheaters,  but  there  may  be 
cheaters.  If  there  are,  we  ought  to  con- 
demn them  and  stand  against  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  allows  us  to  be  one  of 
the  cheaters,  in  effect,  by  exempting  our- 
selves legally  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  those 
sanctions.  That  is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  United  Nations 
sanctions,  in  effect,  go  further  than  just 
chrome,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  We  abide  by  that 
sanction  with  the  exception  of  chrome 
and  some  other  strategic  materials  in- 
cluded in  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  complete  what  I  was 
saying,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  straighten  out  the  problems  of  hu- 
man rights  around  the  world.  It  is  not 
even  to  be  consistent.  As  I  have  said,  if  we 
were  to  be  consistent  in  terms  of  applying 
this  sanction  to  every  country  in  tlie 
world  that  violated  human  rights,  we 
would  turn  very  quickly  to  South  Africa, 
which  is  a  major  exporter  of  chrome  and 
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ferrochrome  to  this  country.  That  is  not 
our  purpose. 

In  simply  saying,  "We  do  it  with  Rho- 
desia, therefore  we  must  include  the  So- 
viet Union,"  as  this  amendment  proposed, 
seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  unique 
situation,  the  case  of  Rhodesia.  In  this 
case,  as  I  have  said  in  discussions  with 
Senator  Wallop,  the  international  com- 
munity has  taken  a  stand  in  support  of 
human  rights  in  this  area.  It  seeks  to 
bring  about  peaceful  change  through 
international  sanctions.  That  is  the  key 
point,  peaceful  change. 

It  hurts  the  cause  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  for  the  United 
States,  I  think,  not  to  stand  with  the 
United  Nations  in  this  case.  It  is  a  unique 
case  for  the  reasons  I  believe  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

It  would  hurt  the  United  State,'^,  much 
more  to  stop  importing  chrome  from  the 
Soviet  Union  than  from  Rhodesia  if  one 
is  going  to  make  tlie  assumption  that 
chrome  is  a  strategic  material,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  I  think  it  clearly  is.  That  is 
why  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
it  not  to  be  a  strategic  material.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  in  the  process  of 
this,  that  the  United  States  has  not,  as 
a  result  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  become 
less  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  is  that,  last  year,  we  imported 
44  percent  of  our  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
imported  5  percent — less  than  5  percent; 
4.7  percent — from  Rhodesia.  With  tiiose 
figures — 44  percent  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  4.7  percent  from  Rhodesia — can 
anyone  argue  that  if  we  indeed  cut  off 
further  imports  from  Rhodesia,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  survive  strategi- 
cally, where  we  are  getting  less  than  5 
percent  now  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  we  could  afford  to  cut  off 
purchases  from  tlie  Soviet  Union,  v.here 
we  are  getting  44  percent  of  our  chrome? 
If  we  are  interested  in  this  as  a  strategic 
material  in  continued  supply,  it  doe.?  not 
seem  to  me  one  could  aigue,  no,  v.'e  want 
to  continue  to  buy  from  Rhodesia,  but, 
yes,  we  want  to  cut  off  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  logical  way  one 
could  support  this  amendment  is  to  say, 
yes,  let  us  cut  off  importations  altogether. 
But  unfortunately,  this  amendment  does 
not  do  so — or  fortunately,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  it  does  not  do  so. 

Looking  back  on  dependence  en  the 
Soviet  Union,  people  assume  that  if  we 
became  more  dependent  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  during  the  period  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  it  is  a  fact  that  since  we 
could  go  back  into  Rhodesia  and  buy 
their  chrome,  we  would  become  less  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union.  Ai  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  to  the  contrary.  United 
States  dependence  on  Soviet  chrome  pre- 
cedes even  the  embargo  itself.  It  is  not 
generally  realized  that  the  Soviet  has 
long  been  our  principal  supplier.  In  4  out 
of  5  years  preceding  the  period  in  which 
wc  did  adhere  to  the  embargo,  before  the 
U.N.  ever  acted,  Russia  was  our  largest 
source  of  ore,  not  Rhodesia.  Before  sanc- 
tions were  even  brought  about,  v.e  bought 
most  of  our  chrome  from  the  U.S.S.R. 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, we  continue  to  rely  on  Russia  as 
our  main  source  of  ore. 

I  would  argue,  I  think,  without  having 
the  table  in  front  of  me,  the  statistics, 
that  they  have  ahvavs  been — before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
the  embargo — they  have  continued  to  be 
our  principal  supplier. 

So,  in  fact,  we  have  not  become  less 
dependent  and  are  not  apt  to  become 
less  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
fact,  whether  or  not  we  pass  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Certainly,  that  has  been  the 
historical  fact  of  the  matter. 

I  might  say,  before  leaving  that  point, 
it  is  because  the  United  States  is  not 
dependent  upon  Rhodesian  chrome  that 
every  Pi'esident  since  the  sanction  has 
said  that  v.e  ought  to  abide  by  the  United 
Nations  sanctions.  We  have  not  had  a 
single  President — President  Johnson  at 
the  time  the  sanctions  were  imposed,  in 
fact,  gave  the  Executive  order  to  impo.se 
the  sanctions,  followed  by  President 
Nixon,  who  always  favored  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  maintenance  of 
the  sanctions — yes,  President  Nixon — 
President  Ford,  who  followed  him,  who 
.■^poke  strongly  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment;  President  Carter  to- 
day, who  favored  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment — I  would  not  argue  that  any 
of  these  people  is  soft  on  communism. 
I  would  not  argue  that  any  of  them 
does  not  operate  in  the  strategic  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course  they  do. 

The  Secretai-y  of  State,  who  was 
quoted  here  earlier.  I  think,  is  quite  right 
in  sfiying  that  this  country  is  not  de- 
pendent— not  dependent — upon  Rho- 
desia for  its  strategic  stockpiles  and 
needs  in  chrome.  I  think  he  has  shown  it 
quite  clearly. 

Those  persons  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  who.  after  all,  have  a  certain 
concern  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of 
our  national  .security,  sav  they  favor  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment.  They  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  the  strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
they  argue  to  the  contrary — that  they 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  this 
country  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  argue  that 
the  United  States  is  somehow,  going  to 
be  left  defenseless,  less  dependent  on 
Soviet  chrome  if  this  measure  is  passed. 

If  it  is  argued,  as  it  is  going  to  be 
argued,  that  trade  sanctions  should  be 
applied  equally  against  the  Soviet  Union 
as  in  Rliodesia.  then  we  will  have  to  cease 
all  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is 
what  we  did  with  Rhodesia,  that  is- what 
we  are  doing.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
chrome  or  tho.se  materials.  We  have  no 
trade  with  Rhodesia  except  in  those 
areas,  so  if  we  are  to  be  consistent,  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  expanded  to  say 
we  shall  have  no  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  main  argument  for  applying  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  is  that  we  are 
legally  bound,  as  a  responsible  member 
of  the  international  community,  to  do 
so.  That  is  what  I  argue.  We  are  com- 
plying with  our  treaty  obligations.  No 
such  responsibility  for  applying  sanc- 
tions applies  against  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the 
U.N.  does  apply  such  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union,   we  would  similarly 


like  to  see  the  United  States  apply  those 
sanctions.  That  is  what  we  agreed  to 
and  what  we  ought  to  abide  by  or  get  out. 

Finally,  our  dependence  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  has  dwindled  substantially.  Our 
dependence  on  Russian  chrome  has  not. 
To  cut  off  access  to  our  largest  supplier 
is  quite  different  from  cutting  off  access 
from  one  of  our  smallest  suppliers — 
namely,  Rhodesia,  from  whom  we  get 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  chrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  seeks  to  apply 
more  consistently  the  logic  which  un- 
derpins the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
If  it  is  wise  policy  to  embargo  the  im- 
portation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  be- 
cause that  country  has  a  minority  gov- 
ernment, then  that  logic  should  apply 
equally  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  would  main- 
tain that  there  is  more  political  freedom 
in  the  Soviet  Union  than  there  is  in 
Rhodesia. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  views  of  our  former  long- 
time Secretary  of  State,  one  of  our  ablest 
Secretaries  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger, 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  March  7,  1974.  I  put 
several  questions  to  him  along  this  line.  I 
quote  from  that  Finance  Committee 
report: 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  regard  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  governed  by  a  tight  dictator- 
ship, by  a  very  few  per.sons  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  Individuals. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  ccinsider  the  Soviet 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship  of  an  oligarchic 
natiire.  that  is,  of  a  small  number  of  people 
in  rhe  Politburo. 

Senator  Bvhd.  In  your  jtidgment  Is  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No, 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  Is  Russia 
a  potential  threat  to  world  peace? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  think  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  military  capacity  to  disturb 
the  peace,  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  Judgment,  does  Rus- 
sia have  a  more  democratic  government  than 
Rhode.<5ia? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  deal  with 
oppressive  governments  or  want  to  do 
something  about  oppressive  govern- 
ments, none  is  more  oppressive  of  its 
citizens  than  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Theie 
is  an  organization  in  New  York  called 
Freedom  House,  which  conducts  an  an- 
nual survey  of  comparative  freedoms 
around  the  world  under  the  heading  of 
"Political  Rights  and  Civil  Rights."  In 
this  year's  sun'ey,  Rhodesia  stands 
about  halfway  in  the  world  ratings  and 
toward  the  top  of  the  nations  of  Africa. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  rat- 
ings. However,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
hear  arguments  that  we  should  not  im- 
pose the  sanctions  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  suggest  that  any  argument  against 
sanctioning  the  Soviet  Union  should 
apply  equally  well  to  Rhodesia. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  are  justified,  then 
.sanctions  against  Russia  are  even  more 
justified. 

I  doubt  that  any  government  on  Earth 
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more  consistently  and  systematically 
tramples  upon  the  rigiits  of  its  citizens 
than  does  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  you  want  to  know  of  feoviet  freedom 
or  Soviet  justice,  aslc  SoLiienitsyn.  Ask 
Sakharov.  Ask  Buchovsky.  Ask  Russian 
Jews.  Ask  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gulag 
Archipelago. 

Yet,  before  us  today  Is  legislation 
which  would  increase  oi  r  dependence 
upon  the  Communist  tyramy  of  Russia, 
while  cutting  us  off  from  a  supply  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  nation  whose 
government — whatever  its  faults — is  less 
oppressive  and  is  basicaly  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  debate  it  was  irentioned  that 
a  basic  reason  for  impoi  ing  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia  is  that  Rhodesia  unilateral- 
ly sought  her  independence  from  Great 
Britain. 

Is  that  not  exactly  whit  the  United 
States  did  in  1776?  If  our  ancestors  had 
not  unilaterally  sought  reedom  from 
Great  Britain,  I  do  not  believe  Great 
Britain  would  have  voluni  arily  given  us 
our  freedom. 

Also,  in  regard  to  that  United  Nations' 
sanction,  we  had  anothei  Secretary  of 
State  who  was  widely  acclaimed  in  his 
time.  I  am  referring  to  Sec:  etary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  I  quote  whi  it  Dean  Ache- 
son  said  in  regard  to  United  Nations' 
sanction  again  Rhodesia.  He  said  this: 

That  sanction  against  Rhodesia  Is  bare 
faced  aggression,  unprovoke  1  and  unjusti- 
fied by  a  single  legal  or  mcral  principle. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  has  decreed  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  is  not  tie  law  of  the 
land  for  the  United  States  The  fact  the 
United  Nations  has  decreed  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  does  not  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  action  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  United  States  and 
the  defense  of  our  Natior . 

That  is  the  basic  purpa  e  of  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  to  make  it  possible  for  our  coun- 
try to  import  a  strategic  material — 
chrome — from  a  free  wor  ,d  country,  if 
that  same  commodity  is  b;ing  imported 
from  a  Communist  domirated  country, 
and  the  facts  are  that  twc -thirds  of  the 
world's  supply  of  chrome  is  in  Rhodesia. 
The  other  one-third  for  the  most  part  is 
In  South  Africa  and  Russij . 

It  is  logical  that  if  we  cut  ourselves 
off  from  two-thirds  of  the  i  rarld's  supply, 
we,  ipso  facto,  become  mdre  dependent 
on  the  other  one-third. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  say  in  regard 
to  the  legality  of  the  Byni  amendment, 
that  it  was  approved  by  he  Senate  in 
1971.  It  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1971.  It  was  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Unitei  1  States.  Sub- 
sequently, a  group  of  legislators  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  t  )ok  it  through 
the  courts  of  the  United  £  tates  and  the 
courts  sustained  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
whatsoever  as  to  its  legal  ty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Wil  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr    President,  I 


have  listened  to  this  debate  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Actually,  if  we  wanted  to  do  Rhodesia 
a  favor,  we  would  insist  on  these  sanc- 
tions. I  have  been  to  that  coimtry  twice 
since  the  sanctions  were  placed,  and  it 
has  forced  this  country  to  diversify  itself 
until  today  it  is  better  off  economically 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

So  here  is  the  United  States  meddling 
in  a  coimtry  that  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  extremely  difficult,  while 
we  refuse  to  take  any  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  disrupts  the  lives 
of  its  people,  and  people  all  over  the 
world. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Members  of  Congress  seem 
so  interested  in  castigating  a  small  na- 
tion in  Africa,  tr>-ing  their  best  to  work 
out  something  that  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  everybody  on  Earth  and.  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  anything  they  want. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  certainly  con- 
cur in  his  views  which  he  has  just 
expressed. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  right  from 
the  beginning  of  the  embargo  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia,  that  the  matter  between 
Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
should  inject  itself  into  that  controversy 
and  attempt  to  dictate  its  terms  or  at- 
tempt to  embargo  one  party  because  of 
the  desires  of  the  other  party. 

I  think  we  have  been  trying  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation 
and  we  certainly  ought  not  do  that.  But 
if  we  insist  on  doing  it,  as  we  have,  then 
because  of  the  critical  nature  of  this  very 
strategic  material,  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  United 
States  and  the  fact  that  it  will  make  us 
more  dependent  on  Russia,  the  only  po- 
tential threat  to  our  security. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia have  put  their  finger  on.  as  the 
cliche  goes,  the  bottom  line. 

Here  is  the  United  States  jumping  on 
a  little  country.  We  do  not  have  the 
temerity  to  take  on  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  question  of  human  rights. 

I  wish  that  Senators  could  have  talked 
as  I  did  at  great  length  with  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  when  he  was  here.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  visited  in  my  home.  He 
talked  about  tyranny  as  it  is  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  appeases  and  com- 
promises with  the  Soviet  Union — but  we 
are  so  courageous  when  we  take  on  a 
little  country  that  is  probably  the  most 
developed  and  civilized  country  in  Af- 
rica— the  country  of  Rhodesia. 

Statistics  have  been  bandied  around, 
but  before  we  vote  on  this  question  let 
me  reiterate  the  point  that  the  American 
consumers  are  going  to  pay  through  the 
nose  if  this  measure  is  approved. 


I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  comments 
that  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  its  way. 
prices  tripled,  and  anybody  who  tries  to 
contend  that  there  will  be  no  economic 
effect  on  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  had  better  look  again. 

Regardless  of  any  percentage  figures 
that  anybody  may  want  to  advance,  let 
me  give  some  statistics  which  are  not  in 
contest. 

Very  little  is  being  said  about  U.S.  im- 
ports of  high-carbon  ferrochromium 
products. 

The  year  1975  is  the  last  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available  on  U.S.  im- 
ports of  high-carbon  ferrochromium 
products.  But  in  1975,  from  Rhodesia,  we 
imported  60,545  short  tons,  exceeded 
only  by  Imports  from  Japan  and  South 
Africa. 

From  South  Africa,  we  imported 
70,051  short  tons  in  that  year,  1975;  from 
Japan,  63,277  short  tons;  Brazil,  15,653 
short  tons;  Yugoslavia.  10,133  short  tons. 

It  is  a  little  exasperating,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  see  our  country  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  another  nation.  How  we 
would  resent  it  if  another  nation  did  the 
same  thing  to  us. 

As  for  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence by  Rhodesia,  thev  did  it  precisely 
as  we  did  it  in  1776.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  alluded  to  that. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  criticize  the 
declaration  of  independence  from  Great 
Britain  by  Rhodesia,  then  we  criticize  by 
implication  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
owTi  land.  That,  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  not  going  to  do. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senator  yields  the  floor 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor made  a  very  important  point  when 
he  mentioned  the  increase  in  prices  to 
the  American  consumer,  which  certainly 
will  occur  if  the  pending  legislation,  S. 
174.  is  enacted. 

Even  those  officials  of  our  Government 
who  testified  on  behalf  of  the  legisla- 
tion admitted  that  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts containing  stainless  steel  would  cer- 
tainly go  up. 

So  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  consumers  of  our  Nation, 
Not  only  is  chrome  vitally  important  as 
a  military  material,  as  a  national  defense 
material,  but  it  is  vitally  important  for 
so  many  stainless  steel  products  which 
must  be  used  by  the  housewives  of  our 
country,  and  the  housewives  of  our  coun- 
try already  are  facing  some  difficult  times 
in  this  inflationary  period  in  making  ends 
meet. 

I  do  not  know  wliy  we  want  to  msist 
upon  Congress  passing  legislation  which 
would  have  an  upward  impact  on  prices. 
Incidentally,  going  back  a  few  years 
during  the  time  of  increased  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  between  the  em- 
bargo and  the  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  1971.  the  Soviet  price  for 
chrome  rose  by  188  percent  with  prices 
reaching  their  peak  in  1971,  the  last 
year  of  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
chrome,  and  as  of  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  which  is  now  being  sought  to 
be  rapealed,  when  the  United  SUtes 
again  had  access  to  Rhodesian  chrome, 
Soviet  prices  declined  considerably. 
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I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  just  as 
those  who  testified  in  opposition  to  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  the  prices  of  consumer  products 
will  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  2  minutes,  and  then  I  will  be  ready 
to  vote,  as  well. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  point  that 
was  made. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  dis- 
cussion here  about  poor  little  Rhodesia 
and  the  note — I  am  trying  to  get  it  cor- 
rect— the  most  civilized  country  in 
Africa. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  at 
least,  that  Rhodesia  is  a  country  which 
has  4-percent  white  and  96-percent 
black.  Yet  whites  effectively  control  all 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  life 
of  that  country. 

It  is  a  country  in  which  over  half  of 
the  whites  have  come  to  it  in  the  last  two 
decades,  about  250,000  out  of  6  million. 

It  is  a  country  in  which  until  the  last 
few  days,  in  fact,  blacks  could  not  even 
buy  part  of  the  white  land. 

It  is  a  country  in  which  half  of  all  the 
land  is  reserved  for  that  4  percent  of  the 
country  which  is  white  by  law. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  should  pass  with- 
out at  least  saying  that  although  it  may 
be  true  that  South  Africa  is  an  even 
more  racist  society  than  Rhodesia.  Rho- 
desia would  be  a  very  close  second  with- 
out any  competitor,  in  my  judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
EHN),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  (Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge"'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Culver)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver).  It 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  51  Leg.l 
YEAS— 29 


Allen 
Baker 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durkin 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bent sen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Case 

Chafee 

Church 

Clerk 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DPConcini 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 


Eastland 

Ford 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HoUings 

Laxalt 

Lucar 

NAYS— 50 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mc;lhlas 

Matsunaga 

Molntyre 

Melcher 

Metccilf 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Muskle 

Nelson 


McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Sparkmnn 

Stennis 

Slone 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Yoimg 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rtblcoff 

Riesrle 

Sarhanes 

S?.sser 

Schmitt 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Stevtnson 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Cannon 

Culver 

Eagleton 


Haskell 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Inouve 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 


McGovern 

Morgan 

Roth 

Scott 

Stafford 

TaJmadpe 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.  Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  Let  us  have  order  in  tlie  Chamber. 
Will  Senators  either  take  their  seats  or 
retire  to  the  cloakroom?  Proceedings  will 
be  suspended  imtil  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    74 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
No.  74. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  The  President  shall  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  chromium  In  any  form  from 
any  country  If  he  finds  that  country  has 
Imported  chromium  In  any  form  from  South- 
ern Rhodesia  during  the  year  prior  to  the 


enactment  of  this  Act.  This  section  shall  be- 
come eiTectlve  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  the  total 
text  of  this  amendment  just  for  em- 
phasis. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  chromium  In  any  form  from 
any  country  If  he  finds  that  country  has  Im- 
ported chromium  In  any  form  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  during  the  year  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  This  section  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses very  simply  to  tear  off  the  hypoc- 
risy very  inherent  in  S.  174.  If  we  are 
really  interested  in  supporting  sanctions 
now.  let  us  really  support  the  sanctions. 
Why  should  we  penalize  the  American 
people?  Why  sliould  we  weaken  our  owti 
industry?  V/hy  should  we  further  esca- 
late inflation  in  our  country?  And  why 
should  we  undermine  our  security  and 
our  strategic  stockpiles  when  other  na- 
tions have  it  both  ways?  They  pretend  to 
abide  by  the  sanctions,  but  they  make 
money  by  surreptitiously  evading  those 
sanctions.  Moreover,  they  will  be  gaining 
at  our  expense  because  of  our  stupidity — 
and  there  is  no  other  word  for  it,  Mr. 
President — in  placing  our  own  national 
security  and  our  own  economic  survival 
in  jeopardy  when  no  one  else  is  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  opposed  to  any  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  imposing 
sanctions  was  illegal,  immoral,  and  a 
clear  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Rhodesia. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
never  submit  its  sovereign  acts  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  Nations.  And  in  any 
case,  every  nation  has  a  prior  right  to 
place  its  strategic  interests  before  any 
other  international  obligations,  real  or 
pretended. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  support  sanc- 
tions, even  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
security,  then  we  should  support  them 
across  the  board.  Let  us  not  be  selective. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  both  Japan 
and  South  Africa  import  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  some  form.  I  do  not  fault  them 
for  it;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  commendable 
that  they  place  their  national  interests 
before  those  of  an  uncontrollable  inter- 
national body,  namely;  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  I,  as  a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  do  not  see  why  we  should  ban 
Rhodesian  chrome  when  these  other  na- 
tions do  not.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Similarly,  we  import  chrome  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  importing  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  does  not  apply  only  to 
chrome  of  Rhodesian  origin.  It  forbids 
also  the  substitution  of  other  chrome  for 
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rtei  s 


if  the  ex- 
frc^m  Rhodesia, 
cannot  ex- 
United  States 
chrome   for 
siA:stitution  in 
iciation  of  the 
consistent,  we 
their  logical 


export  to  the  United  States 
porter  is  buying  chrome 
In  other  words,  the  expor 
port  their  chrome  to  the 
and   substitute   Rhodesian 
their  own  needs.  Such  a 
itself  would  depend  upon  v 
sanctions;  if  we  are  to  be 
must  follow  the  sanctions  to 
conclusion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J^t.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  simply 
wish  to  commend  the  Senato  ■  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  amendment  he  has  in- 
troduced. It  seems  to  me  t)  be  a  most 
appropriate  one,  and  I  am  [very  happy 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  North 
yeas  and  nays  have  been 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
has  there  been  a  response  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
not  been  a  response.  The 
West  Virginia  is  recognized 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
the  fact  that  this  is  the 
the  day,  I  ask  unanimous 
It  be  a  20-minute  roUcall, 
come  up  suddenly,  without 
on  the  part  of  many  Senators 
back  to  their  offices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJR 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Toe 
proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  afid  conclud- 
ed. 


Senator. 
.  The  ques- 
ariendment  of 
a.  The 
ordered,  and  the 


legiilative  clerk 


M- 


President. 
Ithe  rollcall? 
There  has 
Senator  from 


ICE]  I 


last 


that  the 
(Mr.  Abou- 
(Mr. 
N|issouri  (Mr. 
Louisiana 
from  Mass- 
Senator 
he  Senator 
VERN) , the 
(Mr.  MoR- 
(Mr. 
Arizona 
Senator  from 
( ssarily  ab- 


thie 


G(  orgia 
fnm 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annouijce 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
REZK),  the  Senator  from  > 
Cannon  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  froii 
(Mr.  Johnstons  ,  the  Senator 
achusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McC*) 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 
CAN),  the  Senator  from 
Talmadce).   the  Senator 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  and  the 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver*   are  nee 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Colorado   (Mr.  Haskel  . 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
absent  on  official  business 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden»  is  . 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
Carolina  (Mr. Morgan)  is 
Senator   from    Iowa    (Mr. 
present  and  voting,  the 
North  Carolina  would  vote  " 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  v. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
DeConcini  )   would  vote 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announde  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Aifzona  (Mr. 
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expectation 
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trie  Senator 

>   and  the 

IkouYE)  are 

S(  nator  from 
absent  because 


rom  North 
paired  with  the 

.^ER).    If 

Se^iator  from 
and  the 
"nay." 
tresent  and 
Aiizona  (Mr. 
"na:." 


ysa' 


GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott ),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  ),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Younc)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Roth  )  is  absent  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  52  Leg.| 
YEAS— 22 


Allen 
Baker 
Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenicl 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chafee 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Durkln 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Cannon 

Culver 

DeConcini 

Eag.eton 

So  Mr. 
jected. 


Eastland 

Gam 

Hansen 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

NAYS— 54 

Hart 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Magnuson 

Mathtas 

Matsutiaga 

Mclntyre 

Melcher 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Nelson 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Goldwater 

Haskell 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 


McCIellan 

McClure 

Sasser 

Stennis 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Wallop 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Riesle 

Sarbanes 

Schmitt 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zorinsky 

-24 

McGovern 

Morgan 

Roth 

Scott 

Stafford 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Y'oung 


Helms'  amendment  was  re- 


AMENDMENT    NO.    73 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  73  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following; 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  .  This  Act  shall  become  effective  30 
day  after  the  Secretary  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  certification  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945.  as  such  section  would  be  In  effect 
If  this  Act  were  effective,  do  not  violate  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  General  Agreements 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs  and  do  not  otherwise 
comprise  a  non -tariff  barrier  to  the  free  flow 
of  trade. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  action  on  the 
bill  today  or  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Allen.  It  is  my  understanding,  from  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Allen,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  only,  with- 


out any  action  being  taken  thereon  to- 
day. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wishes  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  resisting  the  effort  to  impose 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  into  the  United 
States. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  namely,  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  present  Government  of 
Rhodesia  to  work  more  diligently  toward 
majority  rule.  I  believe  that  much  more 
effective  pressure  can  be  brought  as  an 
economic  partner  of  that  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  all  the  people  who 
depend  on  and  need  jobs  and  income. 
These  people  include,  most  of  all.  the 
indigenous  black  people  who  must  gradu- 
ally become  a  functioning  part  of  the 
electorate  and  Government  of  Rhodesia. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  and  much 
would  be  lost  if  we  force  even  greater 
economic  privation  on  the  same  people 
we  profess  to  be  trying  to  help. 

In  addition,  our  participation  in  eco- 
nomic embargoes  for  political  reasons 
rather  than  reasons  clearly  related  to 
our  national  security  is  inconsistent  with 
our  traditional  belief  in  free  trade  and 
the  betterment  of  the  economic  situation 
of  individual  human  beings  everywhere 
Unless  we  work  for  a  lessening  of  the 
economic,  agricultural,  and  educational 
gap  between  peoples  everywhere,  there 
is  little  chance  for  freedom  to  expand  and 
survive  on  this  planet. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  an 
embargo  on  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  argue  that  this  w'ill  help 
bring  down  the  present  white  minority 
government  of  that  unfortunate  country 
and,  by  so  doing,  help  establish  black 
majority  rule.  There  is  very  little  evi- 
dence in  the  history  of  other  African  na- 
tions that  this  would,  in  fact,  occur.  In- 
stead, the  probability  is  extremely  high 
that  a  black  minority  government  would 
be  established  to  the  detriment  of  the 
majority  of  Rhodesians  and,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  Africans,  and  our  own 
national  interests. 

Our  economic  cooperation  with  Rho- 
desia provides  an  important  vehicle 
through  which  we  can  bring  about 
peaceful  change  using  our  nonmilitary 
strength  in  agriculture,  education,  and 
technology.  We  should  not  throw  this 
opportunity  away  for  the  faint  hope  that 
black  majority  rule  will  follow  the  fall 
of  the  present  government  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  also  argue  that  we  have  no  fur- 
ther need  for  the  high  quality  metallur- 
gical grade  chrome  ore  that  we  presently 
import  from  Rhodesia  as  a  strategically 
critical  mineral. 

We  also  import,  indirectly,  much  Rho- 
desian chrome  from  other  countries. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
as  a  geologist  who  has  been  long  associa- 
ted with  the  science  and  economics  of  ore 
deposits,  I  feel  obligated  to  talk  to  the 
general  issue  of  chrome  as  a  strategic 
material.  Chromium  as  an  element  is 
very   different   from   other   ores   in   its 
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chemical  and  metallic  properties.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  properties,  it  has  a 
high  melting  point  and  i-esists  corrosion 
greatly.  In  alloy  with  iron.  It  transfers 
these  properties  to  steel,  making  the  re- 
sulting material  extremely  valuable  for 
commercially  and  strategically  essential 
products. 

We  are  presently  dependent  on  Rho- 
desia for  about  17  percent  of  our  metal- 
lurgical chromite  imports  and  for  over 
50  I'ercent  of  our  imports  of  ferrochrome. 
if  other  countries  are  included  that  indi- 
rectly ship  us  ferrochrome.  Ferrochrome 
is  an  intermediate  product  derived  from 
metallurgical  chromite  and  extremely 
important  in  the  total  economic  picture 
involving  this  Important  element.  This 
dependence  has  a  very  reasonable  geo- 
logical explanation.  The  very  old,  great 
layered  intrusive  rocks  which  contain 
metallurgical  chromite  are  very  rare  in 
occurrence,  although  very  large  in  vol- 
ume. They  are  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  maria  on  the  moon. 

It  may  be  that  new  deposits  in  the  free 
world  will  be  found.  However,  until  then 
we  are  dependent  on  Rhodesian  and 
South  African  deposits. 

The.se  deposits.  Mr.  President,  arc  im- 
portant and  unique.  I  cannot  emphasize 
that  too  much  for  the  purposes  of  this 
debate. 

Technology  is  gradually  providing  al- 
ternatives to  the  high  quality  Rhodesian 
chromite  we  presently  use.  Technology 
may  provide  an  alternative  to  chromium 
and  steel.  However,  until  we  have  these 
alternatives,  we  must  either  buy  Rhode- 
sian chrome  from  Rhodesia  at  a  reason- 
able price  or  we  buy  Rhodesian  chrome 
from  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  vastly  inflated 
price  and  with  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanence  of  its  availability  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Until  we  have  other  options  or  much 
larger  emergency  stockpiles,  we  must 
continue  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  as- 
sure our  supplies  from  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  this  essential  nature  of 
chromium  in  our  strategic  economics  and 
the  lack  of  certainty  that  its  embargo 
would  at  all  solve  the  internal  problems 
of  the  Government  of  Rhodesia  will  force 
me  to  cast  my  vote  against  S.  174. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Viiginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
by  his  speech  in  the  Senate  today  brought 
out  information  which  has  not  previous- 
ly been  developed  in  the  Senate  debate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  prob- 
ably is  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  had  personal  experience  of  an 
unusual  nature  with  this  strategic  metal. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  makes 
the  point  that  high  grade  chromite  is  a 
unique  material  and  that  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  abundance  only  from  Rhode- 
sia and  South  Africa. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  rendered  the  Senate  an  important 
service  in  the  comments  he  has  made  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  certainly 
added  a  lot  to  the  debate  on  the  pending 
measure. 

It  seems  logical  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  if  the  United  SUtes  cuts 
Itself  off  from  the  source  of  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  total  chrome  supply,  it 


necessarily  must  be  more  dependent  on 
the  one-third  which  is  left,  and  most  of 
that  Is  foimd  either  in  South  Africa  or  in 
Russia. 

But,  in  any  case,  by  eliminating  the 
opportunity  for  this  country  to  purchase 
high-grade  chromite  from  Rhodesia,  we 
are  limiting  our  capacity  and  our  ability 
to  purchase  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  calls  a  unique  natural  resource. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  very  interesting  and  informative 
comments. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  extend  my  compli- 
ments to  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
to  point  out  many  of  the  myths — as  he 
calls  them— versus  the  facts  that  have 
surrounded  this  particular  element  and 
the  auras  of  that  element. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  how 
marginal  the  political  benefits  seem  to 
be  to  force  an  embargo  on  imports  of 
this  material  and  how  much  it  goes 
against  our  own  traditions  in  searching 
for  a  free  trade  environment  in  this 
world  and  our  own  needs  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assLstance  to  the  people — black 
and  white — of  Africa. 

Moreover,  I  must  emphasize  something 
that  I  am  afraid  not  many  people  rea- 
lize that  there  really  is  not  another  large 
intrusive  rock  mass  of  the  scale  that  we 
find  in  this  very  old  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  which  is  known  to  geo- 
logists today.  There  are  smaller  ones,  and 
most  of  the  other  deposits  we  talk  about 
come  from  related  types  of  rocks,  but 
these  apparently  unique  earth  resources 
are  confined  to  that  part  of  southern 
Africa. 

We  had  better  realize  that,  before  we 
take  a  precipitate  step  to  deny  ourselves 
that  particular  resource,  when  other  na- 
tions are  not  going  to  do  the  same  thing. 

So  there  are  two  basic  arguments — the 
political  one,  the  rationale  for  which  I 
think  is  very  marginal,  and  the  eco- 
nomic one.  the  question  of  our  strategic 
resource  base.  I  think  that  Is  extremely 
important,  and  we  should  not  deny  our- 
selves at  this  time  in  our  history  this 
resource  base. 

I  will  advocate  at  a  different  time,  and 
I  suggest  strongly  to  the  Senate  now. 
that  we  explore  our  alternatives  to 
chrome  in  terms  of  developing  our  own 
domestic  resources  and  developing  our 
technology,  so  that  those  resources  can 
be  used  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
and  that  we  generally  apply  the  same 
logic  to  other  strategic  minerals. 

In  a  crisis,  other  nations  may  start  to 
cut  off  some  of  the  other  resources  in 
order  to  put  the  screws  on  us  in  an  in- 
ternational situation  that  may  develop 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  vitally  important  point. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
this  question:  Did  chromite  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  making  po.ssible  our  Moon 
flights? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  These  specialty  steels 
have  been  very  important  in  that  mod- 
em technology  and  will  continue  to  be. 
Yes,  there  are  specialty  steels,  involving 
chrome,  titanium,  nickel,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  elements  for  which  we 
also  have  importation  problems. 

Of  course,  the  defense  applications  of 


chrome  alloy  are  well  known,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  important  in  that  national 
endeavor  that  brought  us  to  the  moon 
and  back. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  chemical  proper- 
ties of  chrome  are  such  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  nature  to  concentrate.  It 
tends  to  be  dissolved  in  solution  only 
when  the  rocks  are  very  hot:  and  as  St 
cools,  they  combine  with  oxygen  very 
readily  and  precipitate.  This  has  hap- 
pened on  a  variety  of  occasions  in  the 
hist^jry  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  large 
volume  in  connection  with  these  unique 
rocks  in  Southern  Africa. 

So  I  hope  our  Senate  colleagues  will 
look  at  the  record  before  they  cast  their 
votes  and  realize  the  kind  of  strategic 
situation — intolerable  situation — we  will 
be  putting  ourselves  into  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  or  by  repealing 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  chrome.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  the  point  any  stronger 
than  that. 

The  same  problem  is  going  to  develop 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  roped  into 
placing  embargoes  on  other  imported 
materials  in  this  world.  This  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  situation  where  we 
argue  against  oil  embargoes,  where  we 
are  the. ones  being  embargoed,  and  the 
inconsistency  in  our  position  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  lost  on  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  true. 
is  it  not.  that  our  country  lacks  many  of 
the  vitally  important  materials  we  must 
import?  If  we  get  into  the  business  of 
embargoing,  other  countries  can  get  into 
the  same  business,  and  we  could  find  our- 
selves in  a  very  awkward  position,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Realizing  this,  I  hope  that  we  will  take 
note  of  our  strategic  dependence  on  some 
of  these  minerals  and  develop  emergency 
plans  for  action  in  the  event  that  they 
disappear,  if  they  are,  In  fact,  embar- 
goed. 

What  is  our  natural  resource  base  in 
this  country?  What  are  the  substitutes 
or  the  steps  we  take  to  conserve?  These 
kinds  of  questions  must  be  asked.  This 
kind  of  planning  must  be  done  in  this 
very  volatile  and  uncertain  world  we  live 
in.  An  embargo  of  chrome,  an  embargo 
of  oil.  an  embargo  of  other  essential  sup- 
plies such  as  nickel,  could  happen  at  any 
time,  and  we  are  not  prepared  for  it.  We 
are  not  prepared  for  another  embargo  of 
energy  supplies  from  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  now  create  another  situation  in 
which  we  deny  ourselves  imports  of  a 
strategic  material — in  this  case  chrome, 
we  will  have  created,  I  feel,  a  critical  sit- 
uation that  no  logical  or  rational  people 
would  ever  step  into. 

So  I  strongly  urge  a  vote  against  S. 
174  at  the  conclusion  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  great  as 
our  country  is — and  we  have  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  and  we  have  many 
natural  resources — but  as  great  as  we  are, 
despite  the  number  of  natural  resources 
we  have,  there  are  many  we  do  not  have. 
We  are  not  self-sufficient.  We  must  de- 
pend on  trade.  The  direction  we  need  to 
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go  in,  as  I  see  it,  is  towarp 
rather  than  away  from 
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If  we  precipitately  force 
ment  of  Rhodesia  to  turn 
we  call  a  black  majority 
fident  that  unfortunately, 
solve  the  problems  of  the 
blacks  in  Rhodesia.  I  fear 
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ent  government,  perhaps 
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pen. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Presideiit 
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country  importers  to  share  the  monitor- 
ing responsibility  with  the  United  States. 
On  February  10,  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  testified  before  the  Senate 
Africa  Subcommittee  stating  the  Carter 
administration's  strong  support  for  legis- 
lation repealing  the  Byrd  amendment. 
I  believe  that  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  new  U.S.  policy  for  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

Our  support  of  majority  rule  with 
equal  rights  is  not  new.  S.  174  is  a  neces- 
sary means  of  achieving  these  worthy 
ends.  It  will  put  the  United  States  back 
in  compliance  with  our  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945.  It  will  greatly  enhance  American 
credibility  throughout  the  region. 

That  credibility  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
play  a  constructive  role  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  dream  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  can  no  longer 
be  deferred.  The  brutalities  r^.d  atrocities 
which  have  already  been  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  through  the  in- 
transigence of  the  present  government 
must  not  continue.  Every  day  that  we 
delay  participating  in  this  international 
effort  designed  to  assist  the  forces  of 
social  justice  in  Rhodesia  means  another 
day  of  unnecessary  suffering  for  those 
who  wish  a  full  voice  in  their  national 
destiny. 

Despite  the  moral  Imperative  which 
many  of  us  feel  as  sufScient  reason  for 
support  of  this  legislation,  we  must  ad- 
dress the  cold  economic  realities  as  well. 
Since  1971  when  the  Byrd  amendment 
was  enacted  into  law,  several  arguments 
were  made  for  its  maintenance  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest.  One  argument 
appeared  particularly  compelling.  If  the 
United  States  did  not  have  access  to 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia,  or  so  the 
reasoning  went,  we  would  be  forced  to 
rely  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  necessary 
supplies  of  this  vital  material.  Unfor- 
tunately, resulting  import  figures  worked 
out  quite  the  reverse  of  what  proponents 
of  this  argument  had  intended. 

In  1971  Rhodesia  accounted  for  4  per- 
cent of  all  chrome  ore  imported  while 
45  percent  came  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1972,  when  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
imports  rose  to  9  percent  of  the  import 
market,  we  were  importing  63  percent 
of  all  chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this  is  what 
the  advocates  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
intended. 

Another  important  point  in  reference 
to  the  Soviet  supply  argument  is  the 
fact  that  we  import  no  ferrochrome 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Ferrochrome  is  a 
processed  alloy  made  from  raw  chrome 
and  is  a  major  component  of  specialty 
steels.  Imports  of  this  alloy  are  increas- 
ing substantially  because  of  the  desire 
of  producer  nations  to  establish  refining 
facilities  of  their  own. 

Nonetheless,  Rhodesian  ferrochrome 
imports  dropped  some  56  percent  in 
1976.  Technological  advances  such  as 
that  pioneered  by  Union  Carbide  known 
as  the  argon -oxygen  decarbonization 
process — AOD — permit  greater  use  of 
chrome  from  sources  other  than  Rho- 
desia. 

I  would  add  that  there  is  evidence 


that  Rhodesian  ferrochrome  imports 
have  been  detrimental  to  U.S.  jobs.  The 
Committee  of  Producers  of  Low  Carbon 
Ferrochrome  have  petitioned  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  an 
investigation  into  the  damage  done  to 
the  ferroalloy  industry  in  this  country, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  less  we  im- 
port Rhodesian  ferrochrome,  the  more 
we  will  be  protecting  American  workers. 

The  view  that  we  must  import  Rho- 
desian chrome  In  order  to  satisfy  our 
national  security  requirements  has  been 
discounted  by  every  administration  since 
President  Johnson's  Executive  Order 
11419  of  1968  imposing  the  original  im- 
port ban.  Secretary  of  State  Vance  re- 
iterated this  view  on  February  10  when 
he  said: 

It  should  be  clear  that  access  to  Rhodesian 
chrome  and  other  minerals  Is  not  an  impor- 
tant element  In  U.S.  security  or  overall  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Since  March  of  1976  no  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  has  been  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  Julius  Katz 
emphasized  that  "Rhodesia  cannot  be 
considered  a  reliable  supplier"  and  that 
the  "prospects  for  finding  other  sources 
of  material  are  good."  And  review  of  the 
facts  indicates  that  this  is  clearly  the 
case.  Even  one-time  supporters  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  such  as  E.  F.  Andrews, 
vice  president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  In- 
dustries, have  stated  that  previous  argu- 
ments against  repeal  are  no  longer 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  merits 
and  the  political  logic  of  banning  Rho- 
desian chrome  now  resonate  with  the 
moral  requirement  that  we  do  so.  I  would 
hasten  to  add,  however,  that  it  is  also  in 
our  own  economic  self-interest  that  we 
take  this  step.  Despite  our  ability  to  get 
along  without  Rhodesian  chrome,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  vast  natural 
riches  of  that  country.  Therefore  we 
must  move  to  make  certain  that  our 
relations  with  the  black  majority  gov- 
ernments which  will  eventually  rule 
Zimbabwe  have  a  stable  foundation.  Our 
resoluteness  in  prompt  passage  of  S.  174 
is  an  important  element  in  that  founda- 
tion. It  will  provide  President  Carter 
with  the  authority  he  needs  to  conduct 
a  more  effective  African  policy. 

Our  action  today  in  passage  of  S.  174 
is,  in  many  ways,  a  fulfillment  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  pledge  to  the  peoples  of 
the  developing  world  when  he  said: 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves — not 
because  the  Communists  are  doing  It.  not 
because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  it 
l3  right. 

These  bonds  have  been  loosened  con- 
siderably during  the  past  16  years  and 
the  people  of  Africa  stand  on  the  brink 
of  true  self-determination.  Our  role  in 
the  realization  of  their  national  liber- 
ation can  only  be  limited.  It  is.  however, 
with  an  unlimited  sense  of  urgency  that 
we  should  support  efforts  that  will  mean 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  with 
equal  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  a  point  now  in  dealing  with  the 
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i-^sue  of  U.S.  compliance  with  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  by  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  evidence 
favoring  repeal.  There  is  no  longer  any 
real  economic  rationale,  since  new  proc- 
esses permit  the  use  of  lower  grades  of 
chrome.  Even  one  of  the  major  defend- 
ers of  the  3yrd  amendment,  E.  F.  An- 
drews of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Corp.,  ad- 
mits that  there  would  be  no  practical 
adverse  impact  on  the  American  st«el 
Industrj'  if  the  Byrd  amendment  were 
repealed. 

The  United  Steelworkers  Union  also 
testified  that  no  American  jobs  would  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  imposing  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  prevents  the  im- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  containing 
Rhodesian  chrome  by  requiring  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  that  specifies  that  the 
chrome  contained  in  the  steel  did  not 
come  from  Rhodesia.  Therefore.  U.S. 
jobs  will  not  be  lost  to  German  or  Japa- 
nese steelmakers  using  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  re- 
pealing the  Byrd  amendment.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  now  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Rhodesian  Government  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
bail  them  out  in  the  end.  If  there  is  any 
remaining  hope  now  for  some  type  of 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia,  it  will  requi'-e  Ian  Smith  to 
negotiate  with  the  Rhodesian  national- 
ists. I  have  followed  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Smith  government  and  these 
nationalists  with  great  interest,  and  my 
information  is  that  the  Smith  govern- 
ment would  not  negotiate  on  the  Kis- 
singer proposals,  even  after  Dr.  Kis- 
singer himself  said  repeatedly  that  these 
were  not  fixed  in  concrete  but  were  a 
basis  for  negotiating.  The  Smith  gov- 
ernment again  rejected  the  good  office 
of  Ivor  Richard,  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.,  who  sought  a  formula  for 
the  control  of  sensitive  posts  in  an  in- 
terim Rhodesian  Government  that 
would  satisfy  black  concerns  and  white 
fears.  Again  Ian  Smith  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  concessions  whatever. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  legal  grounds. 

The  least  the  United  States  can  now 
do  is  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
bring  our  country  back  into  compliance 
with  our  international  legal  responsi- 
bilities. 

Further,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  favor  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia — and  in  southern  Africa — if 
we  are  to  exercise  the  positive  influence 
of  wliich  we  are  capable  on  the  course 
of  events  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  issues  paper  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  that 
spells  out  these  arguments  in  greater 
detail,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rhodesian  Sanctions:   Issufs 

Today,  South  Africa  and  the  United  States 
stand  alone  as  the  only  two  nations  In  the 


world   which   have  decided    to  publicly   ig- 
nore these  international  sanctions. 

rOREION    POMCY    ISSTJES 

Since  the  Byrd  Amendment  was  first  pro- 
posed m  1971,  It  has  been  consistently  op- 
posed by  every  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  every  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  International  Relations  Committee 
of  the  House.  In  1974,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  wrote  Representative  Diggs.  ".  .  . 
the  Byrd  provision  Ls  not  essential  to  our 
national  security,  brings  us  no  real  economic 
advantage,  and  Is  detrimental  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations.  ...  On  the  other  hand 
the  Eyrd  provision  has  impaired  our  ability 
to  obtain  the  understanding  and  support  cf 
many  countries.  .  .  ."  In  1977,  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  told  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, "It  Is  my  firm  beiief  that  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  Amendment  will  serve  the  interests 
of  tiie  United  States.  Ifc  will  In  no  way  harm 
us  strategically  or  economically.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  will  .strengtheu  our  position  a'.id  add 
to  ou.-  stature  internationally." 

On  February  21.  1977,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  wliich  would  restore  the  United  States 
to  full  compliance  with  the  U.N.  Sanctions  on 
Rhodesia,  aud  therety  repeal  the  BjTd 
Amendment.  In  their  Report,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  stated:  As  long  as  the 
1971  Byrd  Amendment  stands,  US.  credibility 
as  a  country  committed  to  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  remaln-s  weak.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  amendment,  the  United  .States 
tr.kes  a  real  step  forward  in  restoring  its 
credibility  in  Africa.  .  .  . 

One  week  later,  the  House  International 
Relations  Committee  took  similar  action,  and 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  thai 
the  Rhodesian  case  presents  both  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  to  the  international  com- 
munity as  it  attempts  to  effect  peaceful  polit- 
ical change  on  behalf  of  self-determination. 
Only  by  complying  with  the  decision  of  the 
Security  Council  can  the  United  States  exert 
effective  leadership  to  achieve  full  compliance 
by  other  nations. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Committee 
Reports  echo  their  previous  recommendations 
which  were  made  by  the  House  Committee 
in  July  1974  and  July  191!^.  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  in  October  1973. 

INTERNATIONAi    t-ECAL    OBLIGATIONS 

Under  the  authority  granted  to  him  by 
Article  II;  Section  2  of  the  US.  Constitu- 
tion President  Roosevelt  negotiated,  and 
President  Ituman  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Pursuant  to  Article  1;  Section  6  of  the  Cor- 
stituHon  the  Congress  decided  to  make  the 
United  States  a  party  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  by 
way  of  a  special  Act,  The  United  Nations 
ohJigation.  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Participation  Act  of  1945.  Since  that  timr 
the  United  States  has  been  bound,  by  treaty 
U.N.  Charter. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII;  Article  39  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  Security  Council  deter- 
mined on  December  16,  1966  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 
As  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  States  had  the  author- 
ity tc  veto  this  decision,  but  instead  the 
U.S.  actively  supported  it.  The  Security 
Council  went  on  to  act  under  Article  41  of 
the  Charter,  and — once  again  with  U.S.  sup- 
port— imposed  selective  ntandatory  economic 
sanctions  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  On  May  29. 
1968,  the  Security  Council  decided  to  expand 
the  Sanctions;  and  make  them  comprehen- 
sive. 

Since  December  1966,  the  United  States, 
like  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  legally  obliged  to  carry  out  the  Sanc- 
tions Program  under  Articles  25  and  48  of 
the  Charter.  Article  48  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
as  ratified  by  the  Congress  reads:  The  action 
required  to  carry  out  the  declsloiis  of  the 


Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  shall  be  taken 
by  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
some  of  them  as  the  bccurlty  Council  may 
determine,  (emphasis  added). 

Repeatedly  since  1946,  U.S.  Federal  Courts 
have  recognized  the  legality  of  this  treaty 
obligation,  to  adhere  to  the  U.N.  Sanctions 
on  Rhodesia  (see  U.S.  v.  Mul'.er  arid  Co.; 
U.S.  V.  Margas  Shipping  Co.;  U.S.  v.  Reynolds 
International,  Inc.;  etc.) 

In  August  1972,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion took  up  the  question  of  U.S.  obligations 
to  adhere  to  the  UJJ.'s  Sanctions  on  Rho- 
desia. The  Bar  Asscciaiion  concluded  that: 

Wliereas,  Artlr^le  26  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  that,  "The  Members 
of  the  United  Natloris  agree  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil . . ."; 

Whereas,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  has  decided  In  accordance 
with  the  Charier  to  Impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia; 

Wheri-.as,  the  Congress  .  .  .  has  approved 
legislation  which  .  .  .  requires  tlie  United 
States  to  permit  the  Importation  of  chrome 
.  .  .  from  Rhodesia; 

Therefore  Be  It  Re.solved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  repeal  such  legisla- 
tion. .  .  . 

ECONOMIC    ISSUES 

When  the  Congress  first  considered  the 
proposal  that  the  United  Stateb  violate  the 
U.N.  Sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  one  of  the  most 
compelling  factors  raised  in  support  of  that 
action  was  the  economic  importance  of 
Rhodesia  to  the  United  States.  Rhodesia  is  a 
territory  rich  in  minerals  needed  by  most 
iiidustHal  economies.  Most  significant  among 
these  is  chrome  ore,  or  ohromlte,  as  It  Is 
sometimes  called. 

Scientists  estimate  that  22%  of  global 
clirome  reserves  are  to  be  found  in  Rhodesia. 
However,  of  the  chrome  ore  that  is  considered 
useful  for  metallurgical  purposes,  (i.e.,  hav- 
ing a  high  chromic  oxide  content)  about  67% 
of  world  reserves  are  fo-.md  In  Rhodesia.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Rhodesian 
chrome  ha-s  long  been  used  by  the  ind'istrial 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrochrome. 
vyhlch  Itself  Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
stainless  and  specialty  steel. 

One  should  not  assume  from  these  figures, 
however,  that  R'aode^-ia — or  Rhodesian 
chrome — is  of  major  significance  to  the 
American  eco7iomy.  In  fact,  although  Rhode- 
sia has  substantial  reserves  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore.  It  has  not  nearly  ap- 
proached fxili  capacity  to  exploit  these  re- 
serves. This  has  been  the  case  because  of 
the  international  economic  sanctions  which 
have  largely  prohibited  the  improvement  of 
the  Rhodesian  chrome  mining  and  smelting 
Industries. 

Since  1969,  Rhodesia  has  been  a  producer 
of  ferrochrome,  as  well  as  cf  chrome  ore.  Al- 
though by  any  standard,  Rhodesia  Is  not  ft 
major  producer  of  ferrochrome. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  Im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  on  Rhodesia 
has  done,  or  will  do,  serious  harm  to  the 
American  economy  In  general,  and  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  in  particular.  The  factx 
do  not  support  such  a  position. 

Since  1972,  when  the  United  States  re- 
sumed trade  with  Rhodesia  (In  violation  of 
the  UN.  Sanctions),  a  small  and  decreasing 
percentage  of  U.S.  Imports  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  have  come  from  Rhodesia.  For 
the  five  year  period  1972  through  1976.  an 
average  of  112':  of  annual  U.S.  imports  of 
metallurgical  chrome  came  from  Rhodesia. 
In  1976  the  percentage  of  metallurgical 
chrome  imported  from  Rhodesia  dropped  to 
5  percent.  Since  Mitch  1976.  according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  there  have  been 
no  U.S.  Imports  o]  metallurgical  chrome 
whatever  from  Rhodr.iia. 

The  cause  of  the  steady  decline  tn 
porta  of  metallurgical  chrome  from  Rhode 
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Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  our  large  stock- 
piles of  chrome  are  sufficient  to  last  us 
for  decades.  Our  economic  reliance  on 
Rhodesian  chrome  has  come  to  an  end 
and,  therefore,  so  does  any  need  for  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

State  Department  analysis  suggests, 
moreover,  tliat  a  failure  to  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendment  may  well  severely 
jeopardize  our  trading  relationshins  with 
other  nations  in  Africa.  According  to 
the  Department,  at  stake  could  be  our 
continued  access  to  such  strategic  goods 
as  petroleum,  uranium,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  and  diamonds. 

But  these  economic  realities  are  not 
the  only  consideration.  We  must  be  sen- 
sitive, also,  to  the  political  situation  in 
Africa.  As  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  10,  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment  "will 
strengthen  our  positions  and  add  to  our 
stature  internationally"  in  seeking  a 
"peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  and 
equal  rights"  in  Rhodesia.  Secretary 
Vance  told  the  committee  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  "symbolic  Importance"  of 
repeal  "cannot  be  overestimated."  The 
Secretary  added  that  repeal  would  "in 
no  way  harm  us  strategically  or  economi- 
cally. To  the  contrary,  it  will  strengthen 
our  position  and  add  to  our  stature  in- 
ternationally. And  it  will  assist  us  in 
reaching  ...  a  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  and  equal  rights  in  Rhodesia." 

Our  good  colleague,  Senator  Dick 
Clark  of  Iowa,  who  chairs  the  Senate 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee,  has  said — 
quite  rightly — that  a  breakthrough  In 
technology  now  permits  the  United 
States  to  do  "what  is  politically  and 
morally  right  without  any  economic  sac- 
rifice." I  trust  we  will  have  the  wisdom 
to  repeal  this  unnecessary  legislation. 

S.  174 TO  RETURN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  COM- 
PLIANCE WITH  V.N.  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  S.  174,  to  place  the 
United  States  back  into  compliance  with 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, I  urge  its  swift  passage  by  the 
Congress. 

The  situation  throughout  southern 
Africa  has  become  chaotic  and  increas- 
ingly precarious.  I  have  supported,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  a  peaceful 
transition  to  democratic  government 
which  would  allow  all  people  to  partici- 
pate in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  in 
the  political  process. 

I  support  this  general  policy  line  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  basic  foundation 
of  American  democratic  principles,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  right  for  all 
adults — regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  sex — to  participate  in  the  democratic 
political  process  on  an  equitable  basis. 
This  opportunity  has  been  denied  blacks 
in  Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  institution- 
alized discrimination  based  on  race  is 
practiced  in  that  country  on  a  variety  of 
levels,  including  education,  use  of  fa- 
cilities, access  to  jobs,  land  ownership, 
and  wages.  Although  we  in  the  United 
States  still  have  our  problems  with  race 
relations,  I  have  fought  such  inequities 
over  the  entire  course  of  my  political 
career,  and  have  sponsored  much  of  the 


civil  rights  legislation  which  has  been 
addressed  to  solving  these  problems.  I 
am,  therefore,  committed  to  supporting 
the  cause  of  human  rights  both  within 
our  borders  and  abroad. 

Today,  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States  stand  alone  as  the  only  two  na- 
tions in  the  world  which  have  decided  to 
publicly  Ignore  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  Continued  U.S.  violation  of 
these  sanctions  is  widely  understood— In 
the  developing  countries,  in  Europe,  and 
in  Rhodesia  itself — as  a  symbol  of  our 
support  for  an  economic  and  political 
system  imposed  on  the  black  majority, 
who  comprise  96  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  the  white  minority  of  Rhode- 
sians. 

Since  the  Congress  first  voted  to  place 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia — back  in  1971— 
this  measure  has  been  consistently  op- 
posed by  every  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  every  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  both  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  In- 
ternational Relations  Committee.  As 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer stated  in  1974: 

.  .  .  the  Byrd  provision  Is  not  essential  to 
our  national  recurity,  brings  us  no  real  eco- 
nomic advantage,  and  U  detrimental  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Byrd  provl.=!on  has  Impaired 
our  ability  to  obtain  the  understanding  and 
support  of  many  countries.  .  .  . 

Just  last  month,  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  told  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that: 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  will  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  In  no  way  harm  us 
strategically  or  economically.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  will  strengthen  our  position  and  add 
to  our  stature  Internationally. 

As  we  noted  in  our  report  on  S.  174, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pointed 
out: 

As  long  as  the  1971  Byrd  amendment 
stands.  U.S.  credibility  as  a  country  com- 
mitted to  peacefxil  tran-ltion  to  majority  rule 
remains  weak.  With  the  repeal  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  United  States  takes  a  real  step 
forward  In  restoring  Its  credibility  In 
Africa  .  .  . 

When  the  Congress  first  supported  the 
proposal  allowing  the  United  States  to 
violate  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  one 
of  the  arguments  raised  in  support  of 
that  action  was  the  economic  Importance 
of  Rhodesia  to  the  United  States.  Rho- 
desia is  a  territory  rich  in  minerals 
needed  by  most  Industrial  economies. 
Most  significant  among  these  minerals 
is  chrome  ore. 

Scientists  estimate  that  22  percent  of 
global  chrome  reserves  are  to  be  found 
in  Rhodesia.  However,  of  the  chrome  ore 
that  is  considered  useful  for  metallurgi- 
cal purpose,  about  67  percent  of  the  world 
reserves  are  found  in  Rhodesia. 

Since  1969,  Rhodesia  has  been  a  pro- 
ducer of  ferrochrome,  as  well  as  of 
chrome  ore,  although  by  any  standard 
Rhodesia  is  a  minor  producer  of  ferro- 
chrome. 

In  light  of  these  facts  I  have  just  men- 
tioned it  has  often  been  argued  that  the 
imposition  of  economic  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia  will  do  serious  harm  to  the 
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American  economy  in  general,  and  the 
American  steel  industry  in  partictolar. 
Yet.  the  facts  do  not  support  such  a 
claim. 

Since  1972,  when  the  United  States  re- 
sumed trade  with  Rhodesia — in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  sanctions — a  small  and  de- 
creasing percentage  of  U.S.  imports  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  has  come 
from  Rhodesia.  For  the  5-year  period 
1972  through  1976,  an  average  of  11.2 
percent  of  annual  U.S.  imports  of  metal- 
lurgical chrome  came  from  Rhodesia. 

In  1976,  the  percentage  of  metallurgi- 
cal chrome  imported  from  Rhodesia 
dropped  to  5  percent.  Since  March  of 
1976,  according  to  the  U.S  Bureau  of 
Mines,  there  have  been  no  U.S.  imports 
of  metallurgical  chrome  whatsoever. 

The  cause  of  the  steady  decline  in  Im- 
ports of  metallurgical  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  can  be  traced  to  the  political 
and  military'  situation  in  southern 
Africa.  Since  Mnrch  of  1976,  all  of  land- 
locked Rhodesia's  neighbors — sa-\e  South 
Africa — have  closed  tneir  borders,  deny- 
ing Rhodesian  products  access  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  ports. 

Rhodesia  has  also  been  a  source  of  fer- 
rochrome imports.  Since  the  United 
States  resumed  trade  with  Rhodesia  in 
1972,  we  have  imported  an  average  of 
28.8  percent  of  our  annual  imports  of 
high  carbon  ferrochrome  from  Rhodesia, 
and  9.8  percent  of  our  annual  low  carbon 
ferrochrome  Imports. 

Two  factors  should  be  borne  in  mind 
In  analyzing  these  figures,  however.  First, 
imports  are  not  the  onlv  source  of  ferro- 
chrome to  the  U.S  steel  Industry.  In 
1976,  for  example,  the  American  stoel  in- 
dustry consumed  some  248,000  gross  tons 
of  high  carbon  ferrochrome.  while  it  Im- 
ported for  the  same  period  some  179,000 
gross  tons.  The  difference  was  made  up 
from  mdustrj-  stockpiles  and  domestic 
production. 

The  second  factor  which  should  be 
understood  in  viewing  the  importance  of 
Rhodesia  as  a  source  of  ferrochrome  to 
our  economy  is  the  Importance  of  new 
technologies  in  the  manufacture  of  stain- 
less steel.  Many  of  these  technologies 
make  the  importation  of  ferrochrome 
from  Rhodesia  less  important  than  it 
might  have  been  in  the  past.  According 
to  Representative  John  Dent  of  Penn- 
.syivania,  who  has  been  a  long-time  ad- 
vocate of  U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S.  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  can  now  satisfactorily 
u.se  lower  grade.  non-Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
which  Is  available  from  other  sources.  Since 
American  economic  reliance  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  has  been  overcome,  there  is  no  longer 
any  Immediate  need  for  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Andrews,  vice  president  of 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Co.— and  an- 
other long-time  advocate  of  U.S.  trade 
with  Rhodesia — expanded  on  this  point 
in  hi.s  February  9  testimony  before  our 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee.  Mr.  An- 
drews pointed  out: 

•  .  .  the  point  I  am  making  l.s  we  have 
come  up  here  with  Integrity  and  argued  for 
our  ore  svipply  in  1967.  1968.  1969.  for  our 
ferrochrome  supply  In  1974,  we  have  put  our 
rn^p  for  exactly  what  we  need — we  now  stand 
before  you  and  frankly  admit  that  due  to 
this  Investment  In  technology  we  are  not 
dependent    upon    Rhodesia    for    our    ferro- 


chrome as  we  were  three  years  ago,  or  on 
their  ore  as  we  were  eight  years  ago. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs.  Julius  Katz, 
also  testified  before  our  committee  that 
the  prospects  for  finding  other  sources 
of  chrome  and  ferrochrorrie  are  good.  He 
noted  that  in  the  first  11  months  of  1976, 
the  United  States  imported  from  Rho- 
desia only  6.871  content  tons  of  chrome 
ore  and  28,546  content  tons  of  processed 
ferrochrome.  Chrom.e  ore  imports 
dropped  by  more  than  80  percent  from 
the  previous  year;  ferrochrome  imports 
were  down  by  56  percent.  Alternative 
supplies  of  ore  include  Turkey,  the  Soviet 
Union,  South  Africa,  and  Finland;  ferro- 
chrome is  available  also  from  Japan. 
South  Africa.  Brazil,  Yugoslavia,  France, 
Norway  and  West  Germany. 

Assistant  Secretary  Katz  also  pointed 
out  that  Rhodesia  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  reliable  supplier.  Once  again, 
the  reason  given  was  Mozambique's 
closure  of  its  border  with  Rhodesia.  In 
addition.  South  Africa  quietly  held  up 
some  Rhodesian  exports  during  the 
negotiations  on  the  future  of  Rhodesia 
in  the  second  half  of  1976. 

A  major  study  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  by  Charles 
River  Associates  in  August  last  year  also 
found  that  current  U.S.  stocks  were  sub- 
stantially larger  than  required  under 
almost  any  reasonable  a.sse,ssment  of 
contingency  risks.  The  report  found  that 
private  stocks,  plus  Government  stocks 
in  excess  of  strategic  needs,  totaled  4 
years'  consumption.  Bureau  of  Mines 
statistics  show  that  privately  held  stocks, 
plus  excess  Government  stocks,  could 
replace  Rhodesian  imports  at  1976  levels 
for  90  years  in  the  case  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore  and  12  years  in  the 
case  of  ferrochrome. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Rhodesia  should 
also  take  into  account  the  growing  U.S. 
economic  interdependence  with  inde- 
pendent Africa.  The  U.S.  imports  signif- 
icant amounts  of  minerals  from  these 
countries,  including  high-quality,  low- 
sulfur  oil  from  Nigeria,  copper  from 
Zambia  and  Zaire,  manganese  from 
Gabon.  Zaire  and  Ghana,  bauxite  from 
Guinea  and  Ghana,  and  cobalt  from 
Zaire. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  total  U.S.  trade 
with  Independent  Africa  has  grown  at 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  trade  with 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  In  1975,  U.S. 
private  investment  in  independent 
Africa  was  about  S2.5  billion,  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  majority  rule  is  clearly 
inevitable  in  Rhodesia,  but  the  minority 
regime  of  Ian  Smith  remains  intransi- 
gent in  coming  to  grips  with  this  reality. 
Pressure  on  Smith  is  clearly  required  if 
we  are  to  avoid  an  acceleration  of  vio- 
lence in  Rhodesia.  No  less  than  seven 
times  since  1965  has  the  Smith  regime 
entered  Into  negotiations  with  the  Brit- 
ish and/or  African  nationalists.  But  he 
has  never  conceded  any  real  power  or 
accepted  any  settlement  which  would 
provide  for  genuine  majority  rule  and 
avoid  an  all-out  race  war. 

As  Secretary  Vance  noted  in  our  hear- 
ing last  month,  the  U.S.  Government 
views : 


.  .  .  with  deep  concern  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation m  Rhodesia  that  has  arisen  out  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Illegal,  minority  government 
to  maintain  Itself  in  power. 

"The  Secretary  also  made  the  follow- 
ing point  which,  in  my  view,  makes  it  all 
the  more  imperative  that  the  Congress 
support  pavssage  of  S.  174. 

.  .  .  the  key  to  peace  lies  In  Mr.  Ian 
Smith's  hands,  and  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Am.endment  would  do  far  more  to  persuade 
him  to  use  it.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  work  to- 
gether m  this  respect  to  present  a  unlHed 
American  position. 

By  repealing  the  Byrd  Amendment  we 
would  remove  this  symbol  of  ambivalence  In 
American  policy  toward  Rhode.sla  and  to- 
ward international  law.  We  would  return  to 
adherence  to  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  Senate 
action  placing  the  United  States  back 
into  compliance  with  U.N.  sanctions 
agp-lnst  Rhodesia  will  give  a  consistency 
to  the  new  human  rights  initiatives 
laanched  by  the  Carter  administration. 
When  the  international  community  has 
taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  hu- 
man rights  and  self-determination,  the 
United  States  has  turned  out  to  be  not 
the  International  leader,  but  a  nation 
paying  lipservice  to  international  politi- 
cal agreements  which  it  originally  en- 
dorsed. ITierefore,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  be  consistent  in  its  support  of  the 
President's  human  rights  policy. 

Our  role  as  a  great  Western  power  is 
not  the  only  reason  we  must  take  the 
leadership  in  this  international  defense 
of  human  rights.  We  are  also  one  of  the 
world's  largest  multiracial  states.  There 
are  more  people  of  African  descent  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  than  any  other 
country-  in  the  world  outside  Nigeria.  Our 
struggle  to  assure  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, to  make  good  our  commitment  to 
human  rights.  Is  not  over.  But  we  realize 
It  must  be  made,  that  all  races  will  bene- 
fit when  it  is  finally  won. 

An  increasingly  Interdependent  multi- 
racial world  looks  to  us  as  a  test  to  see 
whether  the  races  can  live  and  work  to- 
gether as  equals.  \\'Tienever  our  commit- 
ment to  racial  equality  lags  at  home  or 
abroad,  those  who  are  committed  to  in- 
terracial cooperation  feel  the  blow.  And 
those  who  are  committed  to  apartheid 
feel  their  case  is  strengthened — that  the 
races  will  forever  remain  unequal  and 
apart. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  on  S.  174.) 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  CREDIT  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN  COMMIT- 
TEE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  and  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration.  It  Is  my 
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understanding  that  It  Has 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

The  PRESIDING  OFflCER 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows: 


ameid 


title  V  of  the 

that  a  con- 

ctedlt  service  as  an 

congression  il  campaign  com- 

rc(lrement  purposes. 


A  bUl    (S.   992)    to 
United  States  Code  to  provide 
gresslonal  employee  may 
employee  of  a 
nilttee  for  Civil  Service 


Pn  isldent, 


the 


the 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr 
only  say  we  have  indeec 
cleared  this  bill  on  this 
ter  that  has  been  dealt 
ate  before  and  we  fully 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRt 
I  ask  unanimous  conseit 
be  considered  as  havini: 
first  time  by  title  and 
length,  and  that  it  be 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderei  I 

The  question   is  on 
and  third  reading  of 

The  bill  was  ordered 
ing,  was  read  the  third 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress 
8332    of    title    5.    United 
amended  by   the  end   thet 
new  subsection: 

"(1)   An  individual  who 
annuity  upon  separation 
Congressional  employee  mat 
for   service   as   an   employ  ;e 
cratlc  Senatorial  Campalg^ 
Republican  Senatorial 
the  Democratic  National 
mlttee.  or  the  Republican 
slonal    Committee   If   such 
the  deposit  provided  for  1 
of   this   title   with   respect 
employees  for  such   servl 
service    which   may   be 
subsection  by   any 
ceed  10  years.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment 
section  of  this  Act  shall 
who  are  entitled  to  annultl  i 
from  service  as 
or  after  the  date  of  the 


I  would 
considered  and 
I  iide.  It  is  a  mat- 
1th  in  the  Sen- 
support  It. 
Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill 
been  read  the 
second  time  at 
moved  to  third 


OF^^ICER.  Without 


ihe  engrossment 

bill, 
to  a  third  read- 
time,  and  passed, 


Congresslc  nal 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRt) 
I  move  to  reconsider  thp 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  t< 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  ofi 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  RECOGNIZING 
BARTLETT  ON 


Mr.   ROBERT  C. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
Wednesday,    after   the 
their   designees    have 
under  the  standing  ordir 
be  recognized  for  not  tc 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
ON     COMMERCE, 
TRANSPORTATION 
THURSDAY  AFTERSOON 


Mr.    ROBERT   C. 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
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been  cleared 

The  bill 

clerk  read  as 


Senate  and  House  of 

Inited    States    of 

assenvf)led,  That  section 

States    Code.    Is 

jof  the  following 

Is  entitled  to  an 

'rom  service   as  a 

be  allowed  credit 

of    the    Demo- 

Commlttee.  the 

Canlpalgn  Committee, 

C  ingresslonal  Com- 

Matlonal  Congres- 

employee   makes 

section  8334  (c) 

to   Congressional 

The   period   of 

credited    under   this 

Individ  ual  shall  not  ex- 


(e. 


made  by  the  first 

a  jply  to  Individual 

s  upon  separation 

employees  on 

enattment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  President, 
vote  by  which 

lay  that  motion 

the  table  was 


SENATOR 
WtDNESDAY 


B"XRD 


Mr.  Presi- 

consent  that  on 

two   leaders    or 

)een    recognized 

Mr.  Bartlett 

exceed  15  min- 


COMMITTEE 

SCIENCE     AND 

TO    MEET   ON 


B"5iRD 


Mr.  Presi- 
oonsent  that  the 


Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 

Thursday  afternoon.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon 
tomorrow,  following  a  recess. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes  each  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  the 
regular  order  for  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees,  after 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  bill. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Allen. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  finally  on 
the  bill  tomorrow.  The  Senate  may  be  In 
session  into  the  evening  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this.  There  will  be  roUcall 
votes  on  amendments  throughout  the 
afternoon. 

Other  measures  which  likely  will  be 
called  up  tomorrow  at  some  point  are 
the  following:  S.  650,  a  bill  to  provide 
temporary  emergency  assistance  to 
wheat  producers;  H.R.  3879,  an  act  to 
rescind  certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  17,  1977,  House  Docu- 
ment 95-48,  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

It  may  be  possible  on  tomorrow  to 
take  up  S.  925,  a  bill  to  provide  tempo- 
rary authorities  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  facilitate  emergency  actions 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the  1976-77 
drought. 

ORDER    rOR    ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  recognition  of 
the  Senators  aforementioned  under  the 
orders  previously  entered,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  reso- 
lutions come  over  under  the  rule  at  the 
close  of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senate  does  not  complete  action 
on  S.  174,  a  bill  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  on  tomorrow,  ac- 
tion will  continue  on  Wednesday  on  that 
measure. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership 
to  bring  up,  either  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  the  code  of  ethics  measure. 
Senate  Resolution  110,  and  to  continue 
action  thereon  until  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  work  on  that  measure. 

Other  measures  may  be  called  up  If 
cleared  for  action.  There  may  be  a  con- 
ference report  or  so  that  would  be  ready 
to  be  called  up  during  tomorrow  or  on 
any  day. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:41  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977,  at  12  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate   after   the   adjournment  of  the 
Senate  on  March  11,  1977,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  March  11,  1977: 
Renegotiation  Board 

William  P.  McQulllen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
Norman  B.  Houston,  resigned. 

Harry  R.  Van  Cleve,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vlrJ» 
Christopher  U.  Sylvester,  resigned. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  14,  1977: 

Organization  of  American  States 

Gale  W.  McGee.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Department  of  State 

I>atsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
Department  of  Defense 

William  James  Perry,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, vice  Malcolm  R.  Currle,  resigned. 

Department  op  KtALTH,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Eileen  Shanahan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Susan 
B.  Gordon,  resigned. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Daniel  H.  Brill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Sidney  L.  Jones,  resigned. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

35,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  B.  Conaway,  315-30-2700FO,  Air 
National  Guard. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Alfred  Kjellstrom,  339-12- 
9525,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army  and  colonel, 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Hill,  James  J.,  257-60-9065. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Willis,  David  B.,  726-03-5141. 
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To  he  major 

Meade,  William  C,  187-32-7830. 

Rlnkel,  Marcta  L.,  612-34-1776. 
To  be  captain 

Arkangel,  Carmellto,  Jr.,  675-44-4596. 

prantner,  Jim  N.,  535-42-4165. 

Brantner,  Jam  N.,  535-42-4165. 

Brigham,  Robert  A  ,  332-50-4576. 

Carleton,  Ardenne  S.,  098-36-7005. 

Clark,  Elliot  J.,  Jr.,  228-58-6697. 

Cobey,  Eldwood  A.,  220-42-4456. 

Fall,  Stephen  M.,  653-68-6305. 

Fay,  Michael  J.,  521-58-6714. 

Gordon,  Donald  J.,  219-36-9650. 

Herman.  Stephen  M.,  054-34-3180. 

Hlgglns,  Bernard  F.,  097-30-9989. 

Hlgley,  John  W.,  225-52-6599. 

Home,  Daniel  W.,  Ill,  260-72-8015. 

Konermann,  Leo  L.,  Jr.,  282-38-1832. 

Kullkowskl,  Bogdan  M.,  147-38-8444. 

Ozlmek,  Carl  D.,  156-38-3029. 

Spellman,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  233-68-1153. 

Waters,  Keith  H.,  248-78-4536. 

Yonushonis,  William  P.,  228-68-4224. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bantz,  Eric  W.,  133-42-2212. 

Bcrrey,  Bedford  H.  Jr.,  223-66-4310. 

Blckel,  John  W.,  465-72-0170. 

Bowman,  Greg  A.,  209-40-9695. 

Brown,  David  L.,  417-68-9267. 

Doleac,  Philbert  C,  Jr.,  452-82-0965 

Donovan.  John  C,  298-42-6192. 

Fltzharris,  Joseph  B.,  155-38-9283. 
Pournet.   Ronald  A.,  435-70-1217. 
Gibson,  Merlyn  D.,  620-60-5422. 
Grimm,  Paul  W.,  558-78-4553. 
Hales,  Robert  E.,  345-42-4562. 
HoUsten,  Donald  A.,  469-64-6151. 
Hopklnson,  William  J.,  343-46-0273. 
Innis,  Bruce  L.,  018-42-9625. 
James,  William  D.,  514-56-0360. 
Knight,  Robert  D.,  130-44-4669. 
Mancuso,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  261-98-9285. 
McNab,  James  F.,  Jr.,  5.'»2-86-  1759. 
Morris,  William  J  ,  488-54-7832. 
Mueller,  Edward  J.,  275-44-1125. 
Nlckle,  Gary  W.,  275-48-3925. 
Reyna,  Troy  M  ,  457-94-5084. 
SlomlnskI,  Martin  W.,  120-38-7288. 
Smith.  Paul  N  ,  223-66-9689. 
Thomassen,  Thomas  S  ,  377-52-0010. 
Wiswell,  Thomas  E  ,  058-38-3101. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appolrt.- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of   the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  specified,  under  the  p'.-. 
visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  se~- 
tlons  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  captain 
Barton.  Douglas  A.,  307-48-0473. 
Bates.  Bernle  L.,  238-62-3856. 
Brown,  Roger  L.,  526-52-6126. 
Olnn,  James  P.,  255-62-1079. 
Hartley,  William  R.,  238-66-2128. 
Hudak,  Jane  L.,  462-80-5407. 
McCarroll,  James  E..  450-68-1509. 
Newman,  John  P.,  216-60-5492. 
Shank,  Joyce  G.,  012-36-9103. 
SpUler,  John  E.,  450-70-5177. 
Thompson,  Gerald  E.,  259-64-3654. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Anderson,  Karen  A.,  078-42-2483. 
Badger,  Kathy  A.,  306-56-3242. 
Bakley,  Patricia,  216-56-5532. 
Bakslc,  Michael  T.,  366-^6-3856. 
Balthaser,  Gretchen  T.,  024-36-5956. 
Berlin,  Eileen  K.,  339-44-5220. 
Cheney,  Virginia  R.,  516-58-9036. 
Chlsolm,  Janet  E..  247-98-2430. 
Coakley,  John  M.,  249-74-8222. 
Cooper,  Richard  L.,  562-54-5822. 
Creasman,  Michael  D.,  434-88-9169. 
Doherty,  Thomas  E.,  011-34-8233. 
nyer,  Roberta  E.,  044-40-1773. 
Eberly,  Larry  E.,  669-56-6289. 
Flecker,  Gary  W.,  42C  70-3800. 
Poster,  Janice  M.,  226-«2-6712. 
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Hancock,  Mary  M.,  352-40-0022. 

Hopkins,  Connie  S.,  444-54-2260. 

Howell,  John  L.,  384-42-7109. 

Jeleskl,  Barbara  A.,  448-62-3034. 

Knight,  Carolyn  C,  499-52-4578. 

Large,  Patricia  C,  230-72-4126. 

Lashlee,  Jo  Lynne,  265-02-0522. 

Maddox,  Stephen  L.,  255-88-4183. 

McFarland,  Barbara  T.,  298-42-1686. 

Nelson,  Patricia  D.,  282-52-4265. 

O'Connor,  Sheila,  451-92-1493. 

Paige,  Patti  L.,  266-86-4585. 

Patney,  Carol  A.,  181-40-3967. 

Patterson,  Cynthia  R.  M.,  555-92-0799. 

Peterson,  Jeffrey  B.,  473-58-9873. 

Rlhm,  David  M.,  264-S0-7287. 

Roach,  Thomas  W.,  191-34-8676. 

Robertshaw,  Linda  A.,  619-60-3395. 

Russell,  Wayne  O.,  184-34-6434. 

Schryver,  Darrell  L.,  520-46-2075. 

Steed,  Robert  D.,  529-64-7151. 

Tltcomb,  Linda  K.,  282-50-7263. 

Wildes,  Ann  P.,  214-48-3199. 

Young,  Susan  D.,  445-54-8736. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2105, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288  and  3290: 

Adams,  James  R.,  Jr.,  262-17-1970. 

Agosta,  Paul  P.,  056^6-6858. 

Akers,  Eruce  E.,  234-90-5855. 

Alford,  Leon  E.,  Jr.,  423-64-3347. 
Allen,  Kenneth  R.,  Jr.,  626-90-3572. 

Amadee.  Jcseph  C,  III,  175-42-3888. 
Anderson,  Jack  M  ,  536-46-0251. 
Anderson.  Karen  D.,  217-56-5281. 
Andrzejewskl.  Joseph  A..  209-42-6363. 
Angleton,  David  L.,  215-66-8448. 
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Rayborn.  James   W.,   587-24-2493. 
Redmon,  David  A.,  507-66-5272. 
Relchard.  Michael  E  .  264-35-2061. 
Held.  Terry  N..  528-84-2798. 
Reilly,  Jeffrey  M..  554-98-0720. 
Rhoad,  Loren  M.,  287-64-0940. 
Rlre.  Paul  D  ,  545-86-2165. 
Rice,  Ralney  M.,  587-12-2971. 
Richards.,  Wayne  J..  2?3-82-0396. 
Richardson,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  223-76-2194. 
Richardson,  Wayne  P.,  262-35-7302. 
Riddle,  Johnny  B..  440-68-2308. 
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Rlos,  Luis  A.,  683-80-0554. 
Ritchie,  Ronald  W.,  246-78-7355. 
Rlttmanlc,  Mark  B.,  261-25-5334. 
Rivera,  Enrique  S.,  583-80-6252. 
Roberts,  Henry  D.,  Jr.,  437-76-3865. 
Roberts,  Jeanne  C,  008-40-5216. 
Robinson,  Bruce  H.,  266-98-0701. 
Rodgers,  Johnny  O.,  241-90-1721. 
Rodriguez,  Francis  X.,  257-86-8583 
Rosbeck,  Ronald  C,  081-50-5318. 
Rosenberg,  David  C,  II,  220-68-7106. 
Ross,  John  M.,  447-54-8098. 
Ross,  Keith  J.,  265-13-0086. 
Rouse,  John  E..  233-84-4247. 
Runyon,  Susan  R.,  355-42-4374. 
Sadler,  John  R.,  II,  051-52-4057. 
Salassl,  Louise  A.,  081-50-1034. 
Sanders,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  266-86-6622. 
Savage,  Marilyn  J.,  011-40-8744. 
Schambach,  Paul  D..  191-46-4366. 
Schlavonl,  Stephen  J.,  203-42-7092, 
Schlmkat,  Peter  A.,  356-40-7658. 
Schodlbauer,  Robert  A.,  458-08-4337. 
Schons.  Mark  F.,  637-60-7391. 
Schumacher.  Ruth  A.,  166-48-8929. 
Scott,  Michael  P..  264-16-7768. 
Sell,  John  P..  316-62-4163. 
Seufer.  Paul  M.,  228-68-6053. 
Seymore.  Roger  D.,  263-92-2711. 
Shaffer,  Michael  E.,  513-62-1932. 
Shepherd,  John  C,  482-70-2904. 
Shimabukuro,  Dennis  Y.,  575-66-2862. 
Shrives,  Mark  W.,  648-02-0753. 
Shuman,  Jeffrey  S.,  405-76-3677. 
Slmklns,  Hiram  D.,  430-04-6308. 
Simon,  Alfred  J.,  142-50-4447. 
Simpson,  Paul  M.,  483-54-5889. 
Singleton,  Daniel  G.,  388-56-6971. 
Skeen,  David  L.,  276-62-8757. 
Slaughter,  Charles  D.,  512-60-6183. 
Slayton.  Bernard,  227-82-3863. 
Sloan,  Diane  R.,  198-46-6470. 
Smart,  Leroy  P.,  246-94-1472. 
Smith,  Beatrice.  168-46-5935. 
Smith.  Clayton  G..  215-60-8645. 
Smith,  Ernest  A.,  Jr.,  449-86-6244. 
Smith,  James  B.,  521-86-1699. 
Smith,  Jon  R.,  607-62-3272. 


Smith,  Michael  J.,  547-08-7109. 
Sozlo,  Michael  A.,  110-46-2112. 
Speaker,  Gregory  C,  261-88-7070. 
Spiker,  Robert  P.,  200-44-0217. 
Spring,  Michael  Y.,  326-40-4369. 
Stafford,  Arthur  T.,  Ill,  451-98-4921. 
Stark,  Kenneth  J.,  498-60-0639. 
Steckel.  Paul  W..  263-19-9715. 
Stephens.  Loren  D..  248-82-5429, 
Stevenson,  David,  258-88-4382. 
Stlth,  Lonnle  L.,  223-68-8694. 
Stoetzer,  Charles  E.,  265-92-9059. 
Storey,  Cynthia  J.,  401-84-1825. 
Strader,  Lacy  E.,  406-80-7012. 
Street.  Victor  L.,  247-02-0585. 
Strong,  Cynthia  C,  314-54-0590. 
StuU,  Robert  W.,  435-96-2210. 
Sturrup,  Warren  B.,  261-90-3483. 
Styer,  John  C,  561-88-6920. 
Sullivan,  Michael  J..  384-62-3037. 
Swarlngen.  Mark  A..  043-54-4304. 
Swarts.  John  C,  566-80-5790. 
Tammany,  Thomas,  184-46-3098. 
Taylor,  William  C,  558-04-9647. 
Terrell.  Constance  E..  079-48-2698. 
Tlppett.  David  E.,  285-46-8832. 
Thomas,  Randolph  J.,  344-46-1007. 
Thompson,  Bonnie  M.,  387-64-7045. 
Tosl,  Amadlo  J.,  298-52-9093. 
Toskl,  Mary  P.,  190-46-4553. 
Trent,  Neal  H.,  348-40-4026. 
Tryon,  John  A.,  143-44-4440. 
Turner,  Michael  G.,  646-88-5197. 
Underwood,  Anthony  P.,  258-98-8559. 
Uphoff,  Frederick  M.,  557-72-0558. 
Urban,  Stephen  A.,  170-44-4794. 
Uson,  Jose,  Jr.,  575-78-0677. 
Vantresca,  Guy  P.,  078-38-9525. 
Vega,  Raymond  A.,  584-20-5884. 
Vermillion,  Michael  L.,  461-90-0238. 
Vlnacco.  John  J..  Jr..  036-38-0818. 
Vincent,  James  C.  253-92-0982. 
Vogl,  Mark  K..  094-48-6650. 
Walcott,  Craig  R.,  029-46-8192. 
Walker,  Brett  D.,  105-40-5941. 
Wall,  James  A.,  240-90-6785. 
Wall,  Marvin  O.,  415-64-4947. 


Wallace,  Alan  L.,  474-64-1891. 

Wallace.  Stephen  O.,  400-66-4118. 

Waller,  James  L.,  568-90-0046. 

Walsh,  Michael  J.,  086-50-0884. 

Wanstall,  Catherine  R.,  119-36-3341. 

Warne,  Richard  N.,  576-62-7016. 

Warren,  Robert  S.,  421-76-1755. 

Watson,  Cynthia  J.,  254-02-6419. 

Watson,  Larry,  261-11-0137. 

Waugh,  Michael  L.,  264-11-5474. 

Webb,  Anthony  M.,  649-76-1414. 

Webb.  Charles  B.,  297-60-8101. 

Webb,  Harold  W.,  422-82-5834. 

Weed,  John  L.,  560-08-6442. 

Weldenthal,  Kurt,  II,  300-44-0855. 

Wells,  John  E.,  428-02-6669. 

Wells,  Thomas  D.,  230-84-5937. 

West,  William  T..  Jr.,  548-68-9776. 

White,  Wayne  M.,  038-38-3824. 

White,  William  A.,  292-52-5844. 

Widener,  Michael  A.,  413-78-0887. 

Wilde,  Terry  L.,  540-76-2415. 

WUde,  Vicky  L.,  541-76-2544. 

WUhlde,  David  C.  268-60-7124. 

Williams,  Barry  J..  435-96-8187. 

WUllams.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  217-68-3707. 

WUliamson,  Ronald  A.,  229-76-2288. 

Wollenberg,  Larry  E.,  444-60-3983. 

Wynn,  James  E.,  231-84-4161. 

Yandl,  Steven  J.,  534-60-6016. 

Yates,  Douglas  R.,  217-70-4392. 

York,  Jay  A.,  422-80-6126. 

York,  Ken  C,  665-86-7918. 

Young,  Hazel  L.,  435-88-2565. 

Yurk,  Michael  J..  394-54-7761. 

Yuzakewlch,  Michael  D,,  044-48-1386. 

Zamecnlk,  David  C,  259-96-1334. 

Zimmerman,  David  C,  385-50-3988. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Ernest  LeRoy  Boyer,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Education,  vice  Edward 
Aguirre,  resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Elsa  Allgood  Porter,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Joseph 
E.  Kasputys,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  he 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee. — Joshua 
1:9. 

Eternal  Father  of  us  all,  in  the  quiet 
reverence  of  this  sa:r€d  moment,  we  lift 
our  hearts  anew  unto  Thee  praying  that 
Thy  grace  will  cleanse  us.  Thy  power 
strengthen  us,  and  Thy  love  create  in  us 
a  greater  spirit  of  good  will.  May  Thy 
wisdom  be  our  wisdom  as  we  make  our 
decisions  this  day.  May  Thy  strength  be 
our  strength  as  we  stand  firmly  for  what 
Is  right.  May  Thy  patience  make  us  pa- 
tient. Thy  forgiveness  make  us  forgiving, 
and  Thy  love  make  us  loving,  too. 

Amid  the  disturbances  of  our  day  and 
the  tenseness  of  our  time  keep  us  calm, 
hold  us  steady,  and  give  us  enough  un- 
derstanding to  listen  and  to  do  what  is 
right  and  good  for  all  concerned. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  calls  us  to  do 
justly  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977,  for 
disaster  relief. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Local  Public  Works  Capital  De- 
velopment and  Investment  Act  of  1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11)  entitled  "An  act  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and 
Investment  Act  of  1976,  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.   Randolph,  Mr.  Burdick, 


Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  MOYNiHAN,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
CiiAFEE.  Mr.  DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  213.  An  act  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit,  by  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms; 

8.  964.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  salaries 
of  certain  positions  and  Individuals  which 
were  Increased  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  shall  not 
be  Increased  by  the  first  comparability  pay 
adjustment  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act. 

S.  Res.  104 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress : 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Printing:  Mr.  Can- 
non of  Nevada.  Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Griffin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
Tennessee. 
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chairman  of  the  Committee 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affalfs 
section  712(a)  (1)    of  the 
duction  Act  of   1950,  as 
pointed   Mr.   Proxmire, 
Mr.    MclNTYRE,    Mr 
Tower  to  be  members,  on 
Senate,  of  the  Joint 
fense  Production  for  the 

And  that  the  Vice 
to  section  6968fa),  title  10 
States    Code,    appointed 
(Armed  Services) ,  Mr 
atlons ) ,  Mr.  Mathias  ( 
and  Mr.  Chafee  (At-Larg( 
bers,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board    of    Visitors    to 
Academy. 

And  that  the  Vice 
to   Public    Law   85-474, 
Sparkman    (chairman) , 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Durkin, 
and  Mr.  Stafford  to  attenji 
of  the  Senate,  the 
Union  Conference,  to  be 
berra.  Australia,  April  11 


annoijnced  that  the 
on  Banking, 
pursuant  to 
Defense  Pro- 
amended,  ap- 
Sparkman, 
and   Mr. 
he  part  of  the 
Com  nlttee  on  De- 
Ii5th  Congress. 
President,  pursuant 
of  the  United 
Mr.    Bumpers 
(Appropri- 
Apjproprlations), 
)  to  be  mem- 
I  Senate,  of  the 
U.S.    Naval 
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Presi<  ent,  pursuant 

appointed   Mr. 
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Interfcarliamentary 
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10  16,  1977. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCT  ON  ACT 


gl^e 
sei  ond. 


(Mr.    MOORHEAD    of 
asked  and  was  given  . 
dress  the  House  for   1 
revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of 
Speaker,  today  I  am 
to  extend  for  2  years  the 
duction  Act  of  1950.  The 
expire  on  September  30, 
would  simply  extend  it  to 
1979. 

The  Defense   Productio^ 
statutory  mechanism  by 
ernment  can  insure  that 
capacity  and  resource 
at  levels  necessary  to  sa 
tional  security. 

Briefly,  the  act  provides 
the  President  to:  First, 
vital  defense  contracts; 
materials  and  facilities 
fense  programs:  third, 
tion's  productive  capacity 
defense  needs  can  be  met, 
making  of  loans  and  loan 
private  business  enterprise! 
courage  increa.sed  . 
business  enterprises  in 
fifth,   request   various 
private  sector  to  enter 
agreements  to  develop  prep^ 
grams  and  to  expand  . 
and  supply,  with  such 
viding   an    affirmative 
antitrust  prosecution;  and 
lish   a   national   defense 
serve— a  pool  of  trained  ... 
available  to  the  Govemmerjt 
of  a  required  rapid 
sion  of  the  Defense 
also  continue  the  Joint 
Defense  Production 

In  all.  some  18 
and  boards  of  the  Pedera. 
participate  directly  in  the 
tion  of  the  Defense 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defend 
Act  was  first  passed  dunn 
war,  and  it  has  been  ex. 
Congress  since  then.  I  bel 
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agencies, 
Government 
implementa- 
Produtition  Act. 

Production 

the  Korean 

terjded  by  every 

it  is  neces- 


sary legislation  and  should  be  extended 
for  another  2  years. 


RESOLVED:  EVERY  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS  SHOULD  PREPARE  HIS 
OWN    INCOME    TAX    RETURN 

(Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
paraphrase  the  report  of  Capt.  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  on  his  historic  victory  In 
1812,  and  with  apologies  for  grammati- 
cal license,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  us?" 

This  Is  the  personal  report  of  at  least 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
emerged  victorious  Trom  the  menacing 
labyrinths  of  Federal  Income  tax  form 
1040.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  relatively  modest 
victory.  More  important,  any  impulse  to 
heroics  is  subdued  by  the  sober  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibility  which  the  Con- 
gress must  bear  for  the  complex,  ab- 
struse, productivity-limiting  tax  code 
upon  which  the  tax  forms  are  based.  But 
if  we  had  to  reach  the  present  madden- 
ing level  of  mystifying  tax  codification 
in  order  to  be  prodded  into  change  then 
there  may  be  some  promise  of  eventual 
victory.  And  if  we  do  lay  siege  to  the 
burdensome  tax  structure,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  we  are  not  without  a  powerful 
ally  in  the  Executive,  judging  from  the 
President's  endorsement  of  tax  simplifi- 
cation during  his  recent  telephone  hook- 
up with  the  Nation. 

In  the  thought  that  added  incentive 
to  the  process  of  demolition  and  recon- 
struction may  be  necessary,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  to  require  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  prepare  his 
own  income  tax  return  without  assist- 
ance until  Congress  exercises  its  respon- 
sibility to  lift  the  burden  on  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  recent  tax  legislation  has  made 
Federal  tax  laws  Increasingly  complex; 

Whereas  this  Increase  In  complexity  has 
forced  many  persons  to  seek  professional  as- 
sistance to  prepare  their  tax  returns; 

Whereas  Congress,  while  bearing  respon- 
FlbUlty  for  the  complexity  of  the  Federal  tax 
laws  and  with  the  authority  to  simplify 
them,  has  not  enacted  tax  simplification 
legLslation :    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring } ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
cf  Congress  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
must  prepare  his  own  Income  tax  return 
without  assistance  until  Congress  exercises 
Its  responsibility  and  prerogative  to  ease  the 
burden  that  the  complex  and  obtuse  tax 
laws  place  on  taxpayers. 


lefe 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2647, 
INCREASING  SBA  LOAN  LIMI- 
TATIONS AND  SURETY  BOND  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2647)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  loan  limitations  and 
to  increase  surety  bond  authorizations. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent   that  the 


statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  8, 
1977.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte»,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  Is  non- 
controversial  and  has  bipartisan  support; 
and  it  should  not  take  very  long. 

The  House  has  already  passed  H.R. 
692,  an  omnibus  bill  which  would  spec- 
ify program  levels  at  which  SBA  would 
be  authorized  to  operate  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979.  The  Senat*  has  already 
commenced  holding  hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bill  H.R.  2647  is 
an  interim  measure  which  merely  in- 
creases the  amount  of  loans  which  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  and  it 
also  increases  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation to  the  surety  bond  guaran- 
tees fund. 

The  program  levels  at  which  SBA  is 
designed  to  operate  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  subsequently  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  is  the  primary'  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  allow  SBA  to  con- 
tinue operating  at  these  previously  ap- 
proved levels  and  also  to  have  some  flexi- 
bility to  operate  at  higher  levels  if  the 
Congress  and  the  President  so  desire 
without  our  committee  being  required 
to  bring  additional  legislation  to  the 
floor  to  increase  the  limitations. 

The  bill  agreed  upon  In  conference 
would  increase  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's overall  loan  celling  to  $7.4 
billion  from  the  present  $6  billion — the 
House  bill  would  have  increased  it  to  $8 
billion  and  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have  increa.sed  it  to  $6.8  billion — increase 
the  sublimitation  for  economic  oppor- 
ttinity  loans  to  $525  million  from  $450 
million — as  provided  in  the  House  bill; 
no  comparable  Senate  provision — and 
for  financial  assistance  to  small  business 
investment  companies  to  $887.5  million 
from  $725  million — the  House  bill  would 
have  increased  it  to  $1.1  billion  and  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  increased 
it  to  $775  million.  The  surety  bond  guar- 
antees fund  would  be  increased  to  $110 
million  from  $56.5  million — as  provided 
In  the  House  bill ;  the  Senate  amendment 
would  have  increased  it  to  $68.5  million. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  compro- 
mise and  that  it  will  provide  SBA  with 
the  needed  flexibility  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  it. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2647.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  its  constituency  that  this 
conference  report  be  approved  im- 
mediately. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2647,  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  February  1  of  this  year.  It  is  a 
simple,  noncontroversial  bill  which 
merely  raises  the  ceilings  on  the  amount 
of  obligations  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration may  have  outstanding.  It  raises 
the  ceiling  on  the  small  business  loan  and 
investment  fund,  the  subceiling  on  eco- 
nomic opportunity — minority  enter- 
prise— loans,  the  ceiling  on  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  loans;  and  the 
authorization  for  surety  bond  guaran- 
tees. 

Action  is  needed  immediately  in  each 
of  this  areas,  because  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  reached  its  statutory 
ceilings. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  raised 
the  ceiling  for  the  business  loan  and 
investment  fund  from  $6  billion  to  $8  bil- 
lion, the  subceiling  on  EOL  loans  from 
$450  million  to  $525  million,  the  ceiling 
on  SBIC  loans  from  $725  million  to  $1.1 
billion,  and  the  surety  bond  guarantee 
authorization  from  $56  million  to  $110 
million. 

The  new  ceilings  approved  by  the 
House  were  designed  to  carry  the  SBA 
through  this  fiscal  year  and  into  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  was  our  intention  to 
insure  that  the  agency  could  continue  to 
operate  at  the  current  or  increased  levels 
until  the  other  body  had  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  another  House  bill,  H.R.  692, 
which  would  provide  annual  levels  of 
operation  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

The  other  body  increased  the  ceiling 
for  the  business  loan  and  investment 
fund  from  $6  billion  to  $6.8  billion.  It 
failed  to  raise  the  subceiling  on  EOL 
loans.  It  raised  the  ceiling  on  SBIC  loans 
to  only  $887.5  million  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  surety  bond  guarantees  to  only 
$68.5  million. 

We  have  received  assurances  that  H.R. 
692,  which  provides  new  ceilings  for  the 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979.  will  be  acted 
on  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  For 
that  reason,  the  House  conferees  did  not 
insist  on  the  House  figures  for  the  busi- 
ness loan  and  investment  fund  and  the 
small  business  investment  company 
loans.  On  the  other  hand,  we  felt  that 
the  figures  adopted  by  the  other  body 
were  too  low  to  permit  the  SBA  to  op- 
erate at  a  desired  accelerated  pace 
through  this  fiscal  year.  Consequently, 
the  conference  substitute  split  the  dif- 
ference in  these  two  areas. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  House 
figures  in  the  other  two  areas,  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loans  and  the  surety 
bond  program,  were  appropriate  and 
needed.  Consequently,  the  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  figures. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  fair, 
adequate,  and  needed  compromise.  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  must,  due  to  statu- 
tory limitations,  severely  curtail  its  ac- 
tivity immediately  if  this  conference  sub- 
stitute is  not  adopted. 


For  these  reasons,  I  urge  a  favorable 
vote  on  approving  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  355.  nays  1, 
not  voting  76.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  67] 

YEAS— 355 

Abdnor 

Conte 

Harsha 

Addabbo 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

.^kaka 

Corcoran 

Hefner 

Alexander 

Corman 

Heftel 

Alien 

Cornell 

Hightower 

Ammerman 

Coughlin 

Ho!lenbe.~k 

Anderson, 

Crane 

Holt 

Calif. 

D 'Amours 

HOit^man 

Anderson,  111. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Horton 

Andrews, 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Howard 

N.  Dak. 

Danie'.son 

Hubbard 

Annunzio 

Davis 

Huckaby 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Armstrong 

Delaney 

Hyde 

Ashbrook 

Dent 

Ichord 

Ashley 

Derrick 

Ire  and 

Aspln 

Derwinski 

Jacobs 

AuCoin 

Devine, 

Jeffords 

Badham 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Bafalis 

Diggs 

Jenreite 

Baldus 

D  neell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Barnard 

Downey 

Johnson,  Coo. 

Baucus 

Drlnan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Bauman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Early 

Jordan 

Bedell 

Edgar 

Kasfn 

Bellenson 

Edwards,  A' a 

Kastenmeier 

Benjamin 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Bennett 

Eilberg 

Kelly 

Bevill 

English 

Ketchum 

B'n?ham 

Erlenborn 

Keys 

Blanchard 

Ertel 

Kildee 

B'.ouln 

Evans.  Co'o. 

Kindness 

Boggs 

Evans,  Del. 

Koch 

Boiling 

Evans,  Ga. 

Kostmayer 

Bonior 

Fary 

Krebs 

Bonker 

Fascell 

Lagomarsino 

Bowen 

Fenwick 

Latta 

Bradtimas 

Fisher 

Le  Fante 

Breaux 

F.thiaij 

Leach 

Brinkley 

Flippo 

Lederer 

Brodhead 

Flood 

Leggett 

Brooks 

Fiowers 

Lehman 

Broomfleld 

Flynt 

Lent 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fo.ey 

Levitas 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford,  Mich. 

L.oyd.  Calif. 

Broyhiil 

Forsythe 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Buchanan 

Fountain 

Long,  La. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Eraser 

Long.  Md. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frenzel 

Lott 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gammage 

Luken 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Gaydos 

Lundlne 

Burlison.  Mo 

Gephardt 

McC!ory 

Burton,  John 

G'a  mo 

McCloskey 

Burton,  Phillip  Gibbons 

McCormack 

Butler 

Ginn 

McDade 

Byron 

Gllckman 

McFall 

Caputo 

Goodling 

McHugh 

Carney 

Gore 

McKay 

Carr 

Gradlson 

McKlnney 

Carter 

Grass.ey 

Madl^an 

Cavanaugh 

Gudger 

Magulre 

Cederberg 

Hagedorn 

Mahon 

Chlsholm 

Hall 

Mann 

Clausen, 

Hamilton 

Markey 

DonH. 

Hammer- 

Marks 

Clawson,  Del 

schmidt 

Marriott 

Cleveland 

Han  ey 

Martin 

Cochran 

Hannaford 

Mathis 

Coleman 

Hansen 

Mattox 

Collins  Tex. 

Harrington 

Mazzoll 

Conable 

Harris 

Meeds 

Meyner 

Quia 

Stanton 

Michel 

QuUlen 

Stark 

Mikva 

Rahall 

Steed 

Miller.  Calif. 

Railsback 

Steers 

Mineta 

Rangel 

Stratton 

Min'.sh 

Regula 

Studds 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rhodes 

Symms 

M  tche.l.N.Y. 

Rlnaldo 

Taylor 

Moakley 

Risenhoover 

Thompson 

MofTett 

Roberts 

Thoue 

MoUohan 

Robinson 

Traxler 

Moore 

Roe 

Treen 

Moorhead, 

Rogers 

Trible 

Calif. 

Roncallo 

Tsongas 

Moss 

Rooney 

Tucker 

Mottl 

Rose 

Udall 

Murphy,  HI. 

Rosenthal 

UUman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ros.enkowskl 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Vento 

Murtha 

Rovbal 

Vo.kmer 

Myers,  Gary 

Rudd 

Waggonner 

Myers.  Ind. 

Runne'.s 

Walgren 

Myers  Michael 

Russo 

Walker 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Walsh 

Nedzl 

Sarastn 

Wampler 

Nix 

Satterfield 

Watkms 

Nolan 

Schroede' 

Weaver 

Nowak 

Schulze 

Weiss 

O'Brien 

Sebeiius 

Whalen 

Dakar 

Seiberling 

White 

Cberstar 

Sharp 

Whitehurst 

Obey 

Shipley 

Whitley 

Panetta 

Shuster 

Whitten 

Patten 

Sikes 

Wiggins 

Pattison 

Slsk 

Wuson.  Bob 

Pease 

Ske  ton 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

Winn 

Perkins 

S  ack 

Wirth 

Pettis 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wolff 

Pick;e 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Wright 

Pike 

Snyder 

Wydler 

Poage 

So.arz 

Wvlie 

Pressler 

Spellman 

Yates 

Preyer 

Spence 

Yatron 

Price 

SC  Germain 

Young,  Mo. 

Pritchard 

Staggers 

Young,  Tex. 

Quayle 

Stangeland 

NAYS— 1 
McDonald 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Ambro 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Patterson 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frey 

Pursell 

Apple^ate 

Fuqua 

Reuss 

Badillo 

Gi:man 

Richmond 

Biagr;i 

Go'.dwater 

Rodino 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Ruppe 

Breckinridge 

Guyer 

Santini 

Brown.  Ca.if. 

Harkin 

Sawyer 

Burgener 

Heck.er 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Hillis 

Simon 

Cay 

Holland 

Ste.per 

Cohen 

Kemp 

Stockman 

Collins,  111. 

Krueger 

Stokes 

Cornwell 

LaFalce 

Stump 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Teague 

Dellums 

McEwen 

Thornton 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Tonry 

Dodd 

Metcalfe 

Vander  Jagt 

Dornan 

Mikulski 

Vanik 

Eckhardt 

Ml  ford 

Waxman 

Edwards,  Calil 

.  Miller.  Ohio 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Emery 

Montgomery 

Young,  Alaska 

Evans.  Ind. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  F.a. 

Ftndley 

Neal 

Zeferetti 

Fish 

Nichols 

Florio 

Ottinger 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ambro  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Krueger. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  LaFalce  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Lvijan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Bergener. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
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Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Pish 
Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Flndley 
Ms.  Mlkulskl  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr 
California. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Dick 
Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  wltl  i 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with 
Mr.  Ottlngcr  with  Mr.  Vander 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Young 
Mr.  Stump  with  Mr.  Guyer. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mrs.  Heckle  ir 
Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Stelg«  r 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Pattersoi 


Pursell. 
Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  Cornwell. 
1  rlth  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Dornan. 
Jagt. 

jf  Florida. 


of  California. 


to. 


So  the  conference  repqrt  was  agreed 

announced 
as  laid  on  the 


was 


II 


ITH    OF    IOWA 

r.  Speaker,  I 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 

MOTION    OFFEKEO    BY    MR.    I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo'vts 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  moves 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemeni 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  yas  laid  on  the 
table. 


that  the  House 

to  the  amend- 

tltle  of  the  bin 


GENERAL  LEhVE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
unanimous    consent    that 
may  have  5  legislative 
revise  and  extend  their 
conference  report  Just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th 
the  request  of  the  gentlem 

There  was  no  objection. 


days 


agr  !ed 


ers 


APPOINTMENTS      TO 
OFFICIAL    OBJECTOriS 
TEES    FOR     CONSEN:" 
VATE  CALENDARS 


and 


th( 
ar  d 


(Mr    RHODES  asked 
permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
remarks,) 

Mr.  RHODES.   Mr.  Speaker 
asked  for  this  time  for 
annoimcing  my  appointm^t 
publican  official  objectors 
the  Consent  and  Private 

For  the  Consent  Calendi  i 
lican  official  objectors  for 
gress  will  be  the  gentlemar 
Mr.  Frey,  tlie  gentleihan 
vania.  Mr.  Schttlze.  and 
from  California,  Mr.  BadhKm 

For  the  Private  Calendai 
can  offlclal  objectors  for 
press  will  be  the  gentleman 
fomia,   Mr.   Rousselot, 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Wylie, 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  BaumIn 


FREEDOM  AS  A  REWARD  FOR 
TERRORISM 


<Mr.  KREBS  asked  and 
mission    to    address    the 
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H.  Wilson  of 
nson. 


Speaker,  I  ask 

all   Members 

in  which  to 

remarks  on  the 

to. 

objection  to 

n  from  Iowa? 


lEPUBLICAN 

COMMIT- 

AND    PRI- 


was  given 

House  for  1 

extend  his 


I  have 

purpose  of 

s  to  the  Re- 

dommittees  for 

(Calendars. 

r,  the  Repub- 

the  95th  Con- 

from  Florida, 

rom  Pennsyl- 

he  gentleman 

the  Republi- 

he  95th  Con- 

from  Cali- 

gentleman 

gentleman 


tie 

ttie 


ivas  given  per- 
House    for    1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  city  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  wit- 
nessed one  more  terrorist  activity  of  the 
type  that  gave  us  Munich,  Lydda,  Maa- 
lot,  Khartoum  and  other  demented  ter- 
rorists' outrages.  For  38  long  hours  these 
outlaws  threatened  to  decapitate  their 
innocent  hostages,  after  having  mur- 
dered a  22-year-oId  reporter  and  having 
injured  other  innocent  human  beings. 

Since  then  several  of  these  criminals 
have  been  released  without  bail  to  walk 
the  streets  of  this  city  as  free  men  as  a 
reward  for  their  activities  of  last  week. 

I  believe  It  is  impossible  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  understand  that  we  have 
a  system  of  justice  In  any  part  of  these 
United  States  which  would  tolerate  this 
kind  of  judicial  process.  While  we  all 
commend  the  police  of  this  city  and  the 
three  ambassadors  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  the  release  of  the  hostages,  I  think 
it  behooves  the  city  of  Washington  to 
clean  its  house  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  American  people  to  renew  their 
faith  In  our  system  of  justice. 


FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Prances  Payne  Bolton 
has  removed  from  this  earth  a  lady  who 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  during  her  30  years 
of  service  from  1939  to  1969.  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  the  wife  of  one  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  Representative  Chester  Bol- 
ton, and  the  mother  of  another.  Repre- 
sentative Oliver  Bolton. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  who  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  92,  was  more  than  just  a  Congress- 
woman.  In  Congress,  she  was  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  she  also  was  a  driving  force 
for  improvements  in  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. 

Out  of  Congress,  she  found  time  for 
massive  philanthropic  and  public  serv- 
ice activities,  in  which  she  recognized 
her  responsibilities  as  one  of  the  richest 
woman  In  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pursue  political  activities  In  be- 
half of  the  Republican  Party,  serving  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  national  Republican 
program  committee  and  a  member  of 
Ohio's  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. When  she  left  Congress  in  1969, 
she  was  the  senior  Republican  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
had  headed  up  a  number  of  its  sub- 
committees. 

She  will,  I  am  sure,  find  herself  a  niche 
in  the  Valhalla  to  which  we  all  aspire  in 
our  afterlives. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1746,  UNITED  NAIIONS 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF  1945  TO 
HALT  IMPORTATION  OF  RHO- 
DESIAN  CHROME 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  397  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  397 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou^e  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tTnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1746)  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  Im- 
portation of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  397 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1746,  a  bill  which  amends  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  in  order  to 
halt  the  importation  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  and  is  an  open  rule. 

H.R.  1746  would  amend  section  5(a) 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  by  providing  that  an  Executive 
order  issued  under  this  section  that 
would  reimpKJse  the  embargo  against 
Rhodeslan  chrome  will  be  enforceable, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
any  other  law.  In  other  words  upon  en- 
actment of  this  bill  the  President  could 
issue  an  Executive  order  banning  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendment  which  amended 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  in  1971. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  the  discretionary 
authority  to  exempt  shipments  that  were 
already  in  transit  at  the  time  this  bill 
was  enacted  so  that  there  will  be  no  un- 
due hardship  on  importers. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  prevent  the  In- 
direct importation  of  chrome  from  Rho- 
f^esia  via  foreign-made  specialty  steels. 
Imported  chrome  ore,  ferrochrome,  and 
nickel  products  would  have  to  bear  a 
certificate  of  origin  that  stated  that  the 
material  therein  was  not  from  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long-term  U.S.  economic 
•ests  in  Africa  will  be  aided  by  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment.  African 
nations  have  large  .supplies  of  valuable 
natural  resources  and  future  American 
iccess  to  these  resources  could  be  denied 
•  'h-  United  States  falls  to  fully  support 
the  majority  rule  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  juncture  I  yield 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. ,    ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 

as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  outlined  the  provisions  of 
this  1-hour,  open  rule  allowing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1746,  a  bill  to  halt 
the  Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome. 

What  the  legislation  is  designed  to  do 
is  permit  the  President  to  reimpose  the 
embargo  on  Imports  of  chrome  ore,  ferro- 
chrome, and  nickel  from  Rhodesia. 
Since  the  President  has  Indicated  his 
strong  support  for  the  embargo  and  this 
bill,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  im- 
port ban  against  Rhodesia  will  be  imple- 
mented should  H.R.  1746  be  enacted  in- 
to law. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  in- 
tends to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  number  of 
other  amendments,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  did  come  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  discuss  his 
amendment.  It  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
embargo  If  in  his  opinion  such  suspen- 
sion would  promote  meaningful  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
problems  in  Rhodesia.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  be  In  order, 
according  to  the  Parliamentarian,  and  I 
shall  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  testimony 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  both  pro  and  con,  and 
certainly  this  Is  a  very  emotional  issue 
and  one  this  House  has  debated  at  length 
in  the  past. 

What  I  find  difficult  to  rationalize  Is 
this  Nation's  general  abhorrence  of  eco- 
nomic boycotts  with  its  apparent  acquies- 
cence in  just  such  a  boycott  against  Rho- 
desia. From  what  I  have  gathered  from 
recent  news  accounts,  the  circumstances 
in  Southern  Africa  have  changed  dra- 
matically since  very  similar  legislation  to 
this  was  considered  in  the  last  Congress. 
Yet,  only  1  day  of  hearings  were  held  in 
the  subcommittee  before  the  bill  before 
us  today  was  reported. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Rules 
Committee  is  to  make  sure  that  legisla- 
tion which  comes  before  this  body  has 
been  properly  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  submit  the  political  situation  is  so 
complex  and  volatile,  we  should  take  the 
time  to  adequately  review  the  entire  is- 
sue in  the  light  of  new  developments.  I 
would  urge  this  body  to  proceed  very 
cautiously  and  carefully  In  considering 
passage  of  such  legislation  to  make  sure 
we  are  not  endangering  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  there  are  some 
basic  questions  that  have  to  be  addressed 
in  debate  on  this  bill  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  be.  How  is  the  Soviet  chrome  less 
tainted  for  their  violation  of  human 
rights  than  Rhodeslan  chrome? 

How  much  is  the  price  going  to  in- 
crease that  we  pay  for  Rhodeslan 
chrome?  How  many  members  of  the  U.N 
abide  by  the  present  embargo  on  Rho- 
deslan imports  and  how  many  do  not?  I 
think  we  will  be  surprised  by  the  number 
that  do  not  abide  by  it.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  we  will  probably  be  joining  the  mi- 
nority of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Finally,  how  well  will  the  embargo  be 
enforced  against  indirect  Imports  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia?  In  other  words, 
will  we  be  buying  chrome  at  higher 
prices  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  oppose  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  on  parliamentary 
grounds,  but  I  do  oppose  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    cannot    oppose    the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 

Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1746  which  would  amend  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  impor- 
tation of  Rhodeslan  chrome  into  this 
country.  This  legislation  was  supported 
by  the  previous  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations and  now  has  the  support  of  the 
present  Carter  administration.  All  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  bring 
the  United  States  back  into  full  compli- 
ance with  the  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  which  we  first  approved 
In  the  Security  CouncU  in  1966,  and 
again  when  they  were  expanded  in  1968 
to  make  them  comprehensive.  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  and 
South  Africa  are  the  only  nations  which 
openly  flout  these  sanctions  and  thus 
publicly  violate  international  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some  who 
have  argued  in  the  past  that  U.S.  support 
for  the  sanctions  under  chapter  7  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  was  mistaken  because  the 
Rhodeslan  minority  regime's  breakaway 
from  Great  Britain  in  1965  did  not  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  as  required  by  that  chapter 
for  the  imposition  of  international  sanc- 
tions. I  seriously  doubt  if  anyone  today 
would  make  that  argument  given  the 
volatile  situation  in  southern  Africa  and 
all  its  international  imphcations  and  pit- 
falls. This  clearly  Is  a  situation  which  is 
fraught  with  peril  for  the  international 
community,  and  the  United  States  can- 
not sit  idly  by  while  that  situation  erodes, 
especially  when  the  continuation  of  our 
economic  support  for  the  minority  regime 
under  the  Byrd  amendment  only  con- 
tributes to  its  resistance  to  majority  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  old  argu- 
ments used  to  oppose  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  no  longer  apply.  Innovations 
In  the  steel  industry  no  longer  make  us 
as  dependent  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  as  we 
were  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  amendment  Is  in  the  best 
long-term  interest  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  nation3l  security  interests.  We  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  raw 
materials    from   other    African   nations 
which  view  with  disdain  our  continued 
flouting  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
By  the  same  token,  the  imminence  of 
majority  rule  In  Rhodesia  should  give  us 
sufficient  cause  for  concern  and  action  to 
insure  future  access  to  its  resources  and 
favorable  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  the  most  opportune  and  propitious  time 
to  abandon  the  Byrd  amendment  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Smith  regime  and  the 
world  commimity,  not  only  our  strong 
support  for  human  rights  and  majority 


rule  in  Rhodesia,  but  to  bring  further 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Smith  regime  to 
go  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  work 
out  a  peaceful  transition  settlement  for 
majority  rule  in  that  countrj*. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois.    I    am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  most  earnestly  with  the  gentle- 
man's fine  remarks.  I  think  they  convey 
the  feelings  many  of  us  have,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  for  her 
contribution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
in  addition  to  giving  strong  support  to- 
day, I  would  hope,  for  majority  rule,  for 
human  rights,  that  the  result  of  this  ac- 
tion might  be,  hopefully,  to  bring  further 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Smith  regime  to 
go  back  to  the  negotiating  table  and  to 
work  out  the  peaceful  transition  settle- 
ment that  will  bring  about  majority  rule. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  and  my  good 
friend  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  for  yielding  to 
me.  even  though  I  think  a  great  deal 
differently  than  she  does  on  the  proposal 
we  are  considering  today. 

I  would  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  well  aware  of  my  feelings  to- 
ward this  repealer  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  discussed  many 
times  previously  in  this  body.  I  have 
branded  it  as  the  most  hypocritical  reso- 
lution ever  to  come  before  this  great  par- 
liamentary body.  Ostensibly,  the  pro- 
posals predicate  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  on  America's  dedication  to 
human  rights,  but  still  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
measure  prohibits  the  importation  of 
chrome  and  nickel  from  Rhodesia,  but  it 
permits  the  importation  of  chrome  from 
Russia,  a  nation  which  Henry  Kissinger 
himself  has  testified  before  this  Congress 
is  less  democratic  than  the  nation  of 
Rhodesia. 

This  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  steeped 
in  cleverness,  but  it  is  lacking  in  char- 
acter. It  is  polluted  with  hypocrisy;  it 
is  short  on  principle.  The  proposed  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  were  born  in  hy- 
pocrisy. Today,  11  years  later,  the  sanc- 
tions are  still  wallowing  in  hypocrisy. 

Why  do  I  say  so?  To  begin  with,  the 
sanctions  are  Ulegal.  Why  are  they  il- 
legal? This  is  because  the  United  Nations 
Charter  Itself  only  permits  sanctions 
against  a  given  nation  if  that  nation  is 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  Is  Rhodesia  a 
threat  to  world  peace?  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  can  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  honestly 
state  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  worid 
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peace?  Perhaps  one 
that,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Foreign  Affairs 
one  who  actually  know! 
tions  In  Rhodesia  and 
would  believe  that  statemfent 

This  is  what  Secretary 
to  say  about  the  matter 
ago,  and  I  read  from  the 
timony   of    Secretary    K 
the  body: 

Senator  Byrd.  Do  you  tUink 
toward  Rhodesia  are  Just  or 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  thl^k 
decisions  of  the  Internationa 
the  general  conviction  abo^t 

Senator  Byrd.  Well,  I  am 
you  regard  It  as  Just  or  un 

Secretary   Kissinger.   Our 
recognize  it  as  Just. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  recogn 
embargoing   trade   with 
Just? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  Yes 
Senator   Byrd.   Do   you   r 
Union  as  being  governed 
torshlp.  by  a  very  few  persfns 
number  of  individuals? 
Secretary  Kissingeh.  I 
Union,  yes,  as  a  dictatorship 
nature,  that  is,  of  a  small 
in  the  Politburo. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  your  Ju^ 
desia  a  threat  to  world  peace  > 
Secretary  Kissinger.  No 
Senator  Byro.  In  your  Ju 
sla  a  potential  threat  to  wdrld 
Secretary    Kissinger.    I    tl  ink 
Union  has  the  military  capacity 
the  peace,  yes. 

Senator    Byrd.    In    your 
Russia  have  a  more  democritic 
than  Rhodesia? 
Secretary  Kissinger.  No. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro 
of  the  gentleman  from 
pired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tional  minutes   to  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I,  Mr. 
trying  to  preserve  the  st 
desia.  I  was  reared  to 
any  form.  I  was  also 
hypocrisy.  I  have  no 
Interest,    from    the 
district,  I  would  state  to 
in  the  House.  I  have  no 
industry.  But  I  do  have 
perience  of  having  Bishop 
greatest  moral  force  in 
black   Bishop   Abel 
gone  to  school  In  my  con 
trict.  I  met  with  Bishop 
the  gentleman  from  Per 
Dent)    and   the   gentlem4n 
Mexico   <Mr.  Runnels) 
Rhodesia  a  little  over  a 
half  ago. 

Last  Friday  I  talked  to 
duku,  who  was  the 
Muzorewa's  party.  I  also 
Smith,  by  the  way.  I  do 
this    particular    time    to 
amendment  in  detail;  but 
plead  with  the  gentleman 
sota  that  he  accept  my 
know  that  he  is  now  talkii^g 
Department  about  the 

Why  do  I  ask  that  this 
accepted?  I  charge,  Mr 
know  that  the  gentleman 
vania   will   concur   in   m^ 
that  there  are  very  few 
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floor  of  this  House  who  actually  know 
what  is  going  on  in  Rhodesia.  How  many 
of  the  Members  have  been  there?  I 
charged  last  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  our  State 
Department,  in  the  main,  was  Ignorant 
about  what  was  going  on  in  Rhodesia. 
Why  is  the  American  State  Department 
Ignorant?  Because  we  have  no  contact 
whatsoever  with  the  nation  of  Rhodesia. 
The  only  intelligence  that  we  have  is  the 
intelligence  that  we  get  through  the 
British.  I  say  to  the  Members  that  there 
could  be  no  more  biased  intelligence 
than  that  coming  from  the  British.  In 
fact,  I  would  state  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
that  probably  the  reason  why  the  bril- 
liant and  fair  proposal  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer failed  was  because  he  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  British  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations  to  transfer  power 
from  a  minority  government  to  a  ma- 
jority government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  placing  the  British  in 
charge  of  those  negotiations  would  be 
just  about  like  placing  the  British  in 
charge  of  negotiations  leading  to  a 
treaty  between  George  Washington's 
newly  formed  American  Government  and 
the  Indians  in  1792  to  give  America  back 
to  the  Indians. 

There  are  very  few  white  Rhodesians 
who  trust  the  British  in  Riiodesia,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  British  extraction, 

I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  con- 
tinue in  this  body  acting  out  of  ignor- 
ance, if  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that,  we  could  very  well  have 
on  our  hands  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  in  fact  I  will  predict  that 
we  will  have  on  our  hands  the  blood  of 
not  only  thousands  of  white  Rhodesians 
but  thousands  of  black  Rhodesians  if  we 
proceed  blindly  without  checking  the 
status  of  negotiations  in  Rhodesia. 

I  am  not  so  much  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  as  I  am  against 
the  timing  At  this  particular  time  we 
could  very  well,  by  impo.sing  an  external 
settlement  in  Rhodesia,  impose  a  black 
minority  instead  of  a  black  majority  gov- 
ernment upon  the  people.  This  is  a  state 
of  affairs  that  none  of  us  desire. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mimiesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  referred  to  an 
amendment  which  he  has  indicated  he 
will  propose  to  the  bill  when  we  reacla 
that  part  of  the  proceedings. 

I  want  to  advise  the  gentleman  that 
my  understanding  of  his  amendment  is 
that  it  would  give  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  withhold  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  If 
in  his  judgment  it  would  facilitate  the 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichord)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord i. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  discretion  which  the 
gentleman  seeks  is  contained  in  the  bill 
at  the  present  time,  but  in  order  to  make 
absolutely  clear  that  the  discretion  ex- 
ists, it  is  my  present  intention — and  I 
have  consulted  with  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  concerning 
this — to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment at  the  time  it  is  offered. 

My  understanding  also  is  that  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  present  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ichord)  would  be  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  Fraser)  tliat  it  is  my  great  fear 
that  if  we  proceed  without  my  amend- 
ment, the  President  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  discretion.  I  urge  upon 
the  Members  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  write  legislative  history  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  want  him  to  look  into  the 
situation  to  see  how  close  they  are  to 
successful  negotiations  in  Rhodesia  and 
how  close  they  are  to  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power  from  a  minority  govern- 
ment to  a  black  majority  government. 

In  that  event,  as  much  as  I  feel  that 
the  measure  is  steeped  in  hypocrisy,  I 
would  still  vote  for  it  because  I  do  not 
want  the  blood  of  thousands  of  blacks 
and  whites  on  my  hands. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  liberal  foreign  policy  initiatives  re- 
garding Africa  which  in  my  opinion  could 
eventually  culminate  in  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  African  Continent  by 
communism.  Many  of  the  nations  of  that 
area  are  already  under  the  control  of 
leftist  or  Communist  dictatorships, 
armed  with  Soviet  weapons  and  in  the 
cise  of  Angela,  aided  by  Castroite  colo- 
nials. 

Why  would  I  make  such  a  serious 
charge?  Is  not  the  real  issue  here  the 
political  and  moral  and  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  Rhodesia?  Should  not  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  St.ates  be  willing 
to  cast  its  vote  for  decency  and  humanity 
against  the  racist  regime  of  Ian  Smith? 
We  know  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions are  not  simple  and  yet  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  the  simplest  re- 
sponses to  a  highly  complex  problem  one 
could  imagine. 

There  are  manv  good  arguments  sup- 
porting the  retention  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  eco- 
nomic effect  its  repeal  will  have  on  Amer- 
ican industries  and  American  consumers. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  collective  wailing 
about  the  plight  of  consumers  from  our 
liberal  brethren  in  this  House,  but  today 
the  fnct  that  consumers  will  get  socked 
with  increased  costs  for  specialty  steel 
products  as  a  result  of  this  bill  is  the 
price  unfortunate  Americans  must  pay 
so  that  liberal  foreign  policy  objectives 
can  be  attained. 

Yes,  Mr.  Sjieaker,  the  real  cause  at  is- 
sue here  is  human  rights,  and  so  the 
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United  States  will  move  away  from  the 
politically  and  morally  contaminated 
low-cost  chrome  of  Rhodesia,  which  we 
need,  and  turn  instead  to  increasing  our 
purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  na- 
tion we  all  know  to  be  a  paragon  of  inter- 
national virtue,  where  seldom  is  heard  a 
dissident  word,  and  the  political  prisons 
operate  24  hours  a  day.  By  our  vote 
today  we  say  to  the  world  that  America 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  white 
racists,  but  we  will  embrace  the  Red  to- 
talitarians  who  have  subjected  half  the 
world  to  their  tyranny,  murder,  and  mass 
bloodshed.  But  then  we  were  told  only 
last  month  by  our  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  that  communism  is  no 
threat  to  Africa,  but  racism  is. 

This  despite  the  fact  that  Angola  has 
fallen  to  the  Communists,  Mozambique 
is  controlled  by  Communists,  and  the  So- 
viet Union's  shipments  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  Cuban  mercenaries  to  numer- 
ous African  states  is  somehow  supposed 
to  bring  peace  and  freedom. 

Or  perhaps  the  legislation  before  us 
will  force  America  to  turn  to  South  Afri- 
ca as  a  source  of  more  of  our  chrome. 
That  nation  has  the  second  largest  sup- 
ply in  the  world.  But,  you  say,  is  not 
South  Africa  constantly  attacked  by  the 
self -same  people  who  are  pushing  hard- 
est for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  we  will 
vote  on  today?  Of  course  it  is,  and  that 
nation  will  be  next  on  the  list  for  boy- 
cotts and  trade  restrictions,  and  our  lib- 
eral brethren  have  already  made  that 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  forums  in  the 
world  which  should  set  the  standard  for 
morality,  it  is  laughable  that  we  should 
be  told  that  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  follow  the  United  Nations 
in  its  boycott  of  Rhodesia.  Tl./s  i^  the 
same  U.N.  which  condemned  I  rael  as  a 
"racist"  nation.  The  same  U.N  wh-s; 
Commission  on — would  you  'ae\isve? — 
Human  Rights  refused  ui.*t  werk  in 
Geneva  to  investigate  the  bV-udy  carn.sge 
which  is  and  has  been  taking  ^lace  in 
Idi  Amin's  Uganda,  when-  more  than 
50,000  people  have  been  .sJaagriered  m 
an  area  not  much  bigger  than  vii-  Sl.r.te 
of  Maryland. 

Lastly,  by  our  action  here  todc.y.  if  wc 
do  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment,  wt  ai> 
indeed  giving  what  one  of  our  colleagu: 
has  called  "a  strong  signal  to  the  v.orla 
community,"  not  as  he  suggr o' ■     ■      • 
America     is     committed     to     a :;.  . 
majority    rule    in   southern    A''  .   . 
peaceful  means,  but  rather  a  sig ti- 
the United  States  will  join,  even  t 
tacitly,  with  the  forces  of  darkn^'- 
violence  that  wish  to  crush  all  1;  ;  •' 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Rhodesia .  b 
black  and  white. 

I  hold  no  brief 'for  Ian  Smith  ar.  1 
his  government.  In  a  matter  of  months 
that  government  will  be  gone,  even  as 
Mr.  Smith  himself  finally  has  pledged  to 
transfer  power  to  a  new  government  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people  of  his  na- 
tion. But  by  our  unnecessary  slap  at 
Rhodesia  today  we  will  lend  encourage- 
ment to  the  guerrilla  forces,  armed  with 
Soviet  weapons  and  trained  by  their 
Cuban  clients,  who  are  slaughtering 
blacks  and  whites,  bishops,  nuns,  minis- 
ters, priests,  mothers,  fathei's,  children 
indiscriminately.  By  our  vote  we  will  dis- 


courage those  democratic  black  elements 
in  Rhodesia  who  might  be  seeking  a 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  must  be 
raised  here  today  and  again  and  again 
in  the  future  as  to  just  what  our  liberal 
brethren  mean  when  they  say  "majority 
rule."  Nothing  could  better  underscore 
the  need  to  define  that  high-sounding 
phrase  than  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Is  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
really  going  to  bring  about  a  free  and 
democratic  system  in  Rhodesia?  Are  we 
really  lending  encouragement  to  freedom 
in  that  troubled  land?  The  situation  has 
changed  in  Rhodesia.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Smith  forced  through  his  Par- 
liament one  of  the  broadest  grants  of 
civil  rights  to  Rhodesian  blacks  ever  en- 
acted, and  he  did  so  with  the  votes  of 
some  of  the  black  members.  Oh,  you  say. 
it's  about  time,  and  I  agree,  but  think 
what  we  signal  the  world  if  we  vote 
against  the  Byrd  amendment. 

We  are  saying,  purely,  and  simply,  that 
no  amount  of  progress  toward  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  southern  Africa  will  gain 
the  blessing  of  the  United  States.  Instead 
we  will  align  ourselves  with  the  most 
extreme  elements  aiming  not  at  estab- 
lishing majority  rule  but  those  who  de- 
sire control  at  any  price,  including 
collaboration  with  communism. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Africa  and  see,  one 
after  another,  the  tyrannical  rulers  who 
hav©  subjected  their  people,  black  and 
white,  not  to  freedom  but  to  political 
slavery  and  worse.  If  we  vote  for  this 
bill  today  we  make  it  all  but  inevitable 
that  one  more  nation  will  fall  back  into 
a  new  darkness  which  is  descending  over 
Africa. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  genLIrr.an  from  Ciufomla 
(Mr.  RoussEi.oT) . 

Mr.  ROUSi.'FX.O r.  Mr.  S,>eaivfr,  the 
legislation  we  are  ccu.'.idering  t-c';-  ••  ' H  R. 
1746)  does  nothing.  I  rei>cat  noDuig,  for 
luman  rights. 

I  tliirik  the  comments  of  our  roileague. 
\...<-.  gcj.tienian  fro.a  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
tirxjijiiNG/  wiio  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
1  /.tee.  a;.d  by  liis  own  statement  in  the 
?  iruMity  \:ews,  ,states  that  he  cannot 
\<.te  for  ilje  bill  because  it  is  totally  in- 
t  ..i„sL-?torit  with  commonsense.  This  bill 
j-  ihe  height  of  hypocrisy.  And  for  that 
va.^Kii  alone  I  cannot  support  it.  But,  Mr. 

•  ikf  r,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  in  tlie 

e  of  human  rights  we  believe  we  are 

s'   io  help  establish   civil   rights   in 

•liesia  by  the  passage  of  tliis  legisla- 

1.  When  it  is  known  it  will  do  nothing 

ihe  &.3rt.  Unfortunately  most  members 

liie  Committee  on  International  Af- 

.  rs  know  that. 

.So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
•soiit  with  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
::om  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodltog).  I 
;t>i  e  that  my  other  colleagues  will  at 
>ast  review  the  views  he  has  presented 
ii  the  report  of  the  committee.  As  I  say. 
Die  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  he  has 
tried  desperately  to  find  a  way  to  deter- 
mine v,-hether  he  really  was  contributing 
in  a  positive  way  to  human  rights  by  vot- 
ing for  this  repeal,  but  he  knows  we 
will  not  be.  Neither  will  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  I  cannot 
support  H.R.  1746  is  that  it  sets  a  dan- 


gerous precedent  in  American  foreign 
policy  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Members. 

Let  us  look  at  the  basic  principles 
which  underlie  this  country's  proposed 
embargo  of  Rhodesian  chrome.  When  all 
the  peripheral  issues  are  eliminated,  and 
I  am  sure  the  proponents  of  H.R.  1746 
will  agree  with  this,  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo is  based  on  the  Smith  government's 
alleged  denial  of  human  and  political 
rights  to  Rhodesia's  black  majority.  I 
do  not  want  to  enter  at  this  time  into 
the  question  of  to  what  extent  those 
rights  are  or  are  not  actually  recognized. 
What  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  H.R.  1746  singles  out  Rho- 
desia as  an  object  of  revulsion,  without 
reference  to  the  continuous  denial  of  hu- 
man and  political  rights  which  goes  on 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  in  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries  in  particular. 

For  a  systematic  and  coldly  executed 
suppression  of  human  and  political 
rights,  no  parallel  exists  for  the  Com- 
munist systems.  Certain  national  varia- 
tions must  exist,  but  the  underlying 
principles  remain  the  same  throughout. 
Whether  it  is  in  Cambodia,  where  at 
least  1.2  million  people  have  been  quietly 
massacred  since  1975  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge;  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
where  political  dissent  brings  lengthy 
terms  of  "reform  through  labor";  or  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  dissenters  are 
arrested,  confined  to  mental  institutions, 
or  in  the  more  fortunate  cases  exiled, 
free  political  expression  is  a  nonexistent 
commodity  tliroughout  the  Communist 
world.  This  is  not  random  political  sup- 
pression; it  is  i'.stitutionalized,  and  for 
that  reason  it  i.s  rriore  dangerous.  Why 
do  we  insist  oa  r'.jsing  our  ears  to  the 
courageous  w;rds  -A  Alexandr  Solzhenit- 
syn,  Dr.  Sal.}:ai  v  Mr.  Bukovsky,  and 
others  who  tcil  us  again  and  again  of 
the  smothering  of  political  rights,  of  po- 
litical expression,  and  of  pohtical  par- 
ticipation on  the  Soviet  Union? 

T!iP  aJministration  has  recently  had 
t'-me  s^tiong  words  to  say  on  human 
tights  in  the  USSR.;  and  we  are  all 
cy.rit^  ted.  no  doubt,  to  take  this  as  a  sign 
of  the  administration's  clearcut  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  I  fear,  though. 
that  our  interest  will  stop  there,  that 
with  a  token  gesture  made  it  will  prove 
too  inconvenient  to  translate  those  words 
into  action.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia, 
how  ever,  we  are  seeking  to  impose  sanc- 
tions, because  that  is  convenient.  The 
world— that  same  world  which  continues 
to  covertly  trade  with  Rhodesia  on  a 
large  scale  will  likely  applaud.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  certainly  applaud  too,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  cited  by  the 
U.N.  for  "massive  sanctions  breaking" 
in  contravention  of  the  Rhodesian  em- 
bargo. 

Tlie  ninth  report  of  the  special  Se- 
ruiity  Council  committee  established  to 
o\ersee  the  embargo,  dated  this  year, 
files  the  Soviet  Union  and  five  Soviet 
bloc  countries  for  "regular  trade"  with 
Southern  Rhodesia  through  three  Swiss 
trading  companies,  which  are  said  to 
exist  "solely  to  provide  a  seemingly 
legitimate  cover  for  a  major  sanctions- 
breaking  operation,"  This  trade  is  car- 
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Tied  out  through  the  stat;  trading  or- 
ganizations of  these  cou:itrles,  which 
exchange  chemicals,  metals,  and  agri- 
ciUtural  Items  for  Rhodgslan  tobacco 
and  other  agricultural  commodities.  And 
it  is  this  same  Soviet  government,  which 
actively  trades  with  Rhodjsia  yet  sup- 
presses the  political  and  human  rights 
of  its  own  citizens,  from  which  the 
United  States  proposes  to  import  fully 
half  its  chromium. 

These  facts  should  be  cjonsidered  by 
the  members  of  this  boaild.  We  all,  I 
am  convinced,  believe  in  the  importance 
of    fundamental   human   and   political 
rights,  and  we  must  defend  those  rights. 
The  real  question  is:  Is  mcrality,  as  we 
conceive  it,  relevant  to  only  certain  times 
and  certain  situations.  Car  it  be  selec- 
tively applied,  ignoring  thos;  cases  which 
threaten    to    be    inconvenisnt    or    em- 
barrassing? If  this  is  so,  th  en  our  Gov- 
ernment's  avowed   defense    of   hiunan 
rights  is  a  farce,  and  our  moral  stand- 
ard no  more  than  a  propaganda  tool. 
Both   justice   and   logic   demand    that 
if  the  United  States  is  to  insist  on  en- 
forcing   its    moral    standards    against 
other  nations,  that  that  p()licy  is  pur- 
sued consistently  and  impartially.  If  the 
standard  of  human  and  political  rights 
is    to    be    used    for    sanctisns    against 
Rhodesia,  then  those  sanc;ions  should 
be  enforced  no  less  agains .  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  wtiich  affront 
our  values — or  else  they  should  not  be 
enforced  at  all.  The  pious  application 
of  a  double  standard   in    ;he   case   of 
Rhodesia,  in  response  to  the  clamoring 
of  nations  which  also  folkw  a  double 
standard,  sets  a  dangerous  )recedent  in 
American    foreign    policy    which    this 
House  must  firmly  oppose. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  I  e  persuaded 
not  to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  because  it  does  not,  in  fact, 
improve  human  rights. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  f re  m  New  Jer- 
sey (Mrs.  Penwick). 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  Intended  to  speak  again  ,o  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  our  colleag  ue,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  has  spoken  elo- 
quently on  this.  This  bill  Is  receiving 
some  resistance  because  it  s  symbolic. 
It  is  far  more  important  p(  rhaps  than 
it  may  seem  to  be  on  the  su  rface.  What 
we  really  are  doing  in  the  rtpeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  which  I  ea;  nestly  hope 
we  will  vote  to  do,  is  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  bef oi  e  the  world. 
We  voted  for  it  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Security  Council  tnanimously 
sustained  the  vote  not  to  buj  from  Rho- 
desia. In  this  we  are  joined,  not  just  by 
a  group  of  nations  that  meai ,  nothing  to 
us,  but  by  our  principal  a: lies:  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  the  Nether  ands,  West 
Germany,  most  of  the  nations  in  the  west, 
nations  that  stand  for  justice  and  order 
in  this  world.  So  this  bill  is  ihdeed  sym- 
bolic. 

People  have  accused  othen  of  hyproc- 
risy.  How  do  we  judge  th(  hearts  of 
others? 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  ac(  use  no  one 
as  to  motives  in  this.  If  they  i  esist  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  they  surely  have 
reasons  which  I  would  not  Impugn.  But 
I  believe  they  are  mistaken.  It  will  in- 


ure to  the  honor  of  this  cotmtry  that 
we  vote  repeal.  It  Is  important  for  the 
position  of  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  great  shame  and  a 
great  pity  if  it  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  about  the  fact 
that  other  nations  have  joined  In  this 
repeal  of  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment 
concept,  but,  having  done  so,  many  of 
them  have  turned  right  around  and  have 
continued  to  buy  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 
How  does  that  affect  human  rights  In 
Rhodesia? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  before 
the  United  States  ever  passed  the  Byrd 
amendment,  we  bought  50  percent  of  our 
chromium  ore  from  Russia,  and  we  are 
still  buying  40  percent  of  our  chromium 
ore  from  Russia.  As  to  human  rights — 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
in  this  well  many  times  on  this  Rhodeslan 
chrome  issue.  I  have  told  the  President 
and  I  am  telling  the  Members  that  my 
past  position  supporting  the  Byrd 
amendment  was  based  upon  the  needs 
of  my  constituency  and  the  economic 
needs  of  the  country.  I  felt  that  unless 
we  had  access  to  Rhodeslan  chrome,  the 
high-grade  metallurgical  ores,  we  could 
not  produce  the  specialty  steels  that  are 
critical  to  the  American  economy.  The 
American  specialty  steel  Industry  has 
now  discovered  and  perfected  a  method 
by  which  it  can  use  the  lower  grade  non- 
Rhodesian  ores.  Thus,  I  have  no  further 
argument  on  the  economics  of  this  mat- 
ter. The  only  thing  that  has  to  be  done 
by  this  country  is  to  assure  that  the  other 
non-Rhodesian  sources  are  made  avail- 
able to  us. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Phaser,  and  he  under- 
stands the  economic  situation.  I  have 
also  talked  to  the  White  House  and  they 
understand  the  economic  and  supply  sit- 
uation. Both  Mr.  Phaser  and  the  Presi- 
dent agree  that  we  cannot  be  put  in  a 
position  where  we  are  subject  to  eco- 
nomic blackmail  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Those  steel  producing  countries  that  are 
competing  with  us  are  still  buying  their 
ore  directly  and  indirectly  from  Rho- 
desia. At  the  time  of  the  embargo,  this 
Nation  obeyed  the  sanctions  of  the  U.N., 
but  the  other  nations  did  not.  By  our  ac- 
tions today  we  must  assure  compliance 
with  the  embargo  to  protect  our  vital  in- 
dustries. I  want  to  support  the  rule  and 
will  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  my  collague  from  Penn- 
sylvania where  this  low-grade  ore  comes 
from. 
Mr.  DENT.  Prom  the  Transvaal  re- 


gion of  South  Africa,  Russia,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  it  is  available  from  those 
hiunan  rights  giants,  the  Soviet  Union, 
South  Africa,  India.  Albania,  and  Chile. 
Mr.  DENT.  And  Turkey. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  All  of  those  human 
rights  giants,  the  Soviet  Union.  South 
Africa,  India,  Albania,  Chile,  and  Turkey. 
Mr.  DENT.  While  I  am  fighting  for  hu- 
man rights;  I  am  also  fighting  for  the 
honor  of  this  country  and  its  economic 
needs. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  repeat  the  issues  that  have  been  cov- 
ered by  other  Members.  But  this  is  an 
incredibly  complex  subject,  complex  be- 
cause one  could  argue  an  economic  ques- 
tion while  another  Member  could  argue  a 
civil  rights  issue,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet.  But  there  are  a  few  points  I 
wish  to  make  for  the  record. 

First,  one  of  the  implications  in  this 
attack  on  the  Byrd  amendment  is  that  by 
passage  of  the  Byrd  amendment  the 
United  States  has  kept  Rhodesia  afloat. 
That  is  not  true  at  all.  Let  me  just  recite 
a  little  history  for  the  Members.  The 
Rhodeslan  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  Great  Britain  was  adopted  Novem- 
ber 11,  1965.  The  British  Government  at 
the  time  was  too  weak  or  too  afraid  of 
home  vote  reaction  to  take  any  practical 
action  to  put  down  this  revolt.  They  in- 
stead imposed  economic  sanctions  which 
did  not  work.  Then  on  December  16, 1966, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  first  voted 
sanctions.  Prom  that  time,  December 
1966  until  early  1972  the  United  States 
completely  abided  by  the  sanctions. 

That  was  the  period  of  the  greatest 
economic  boom  for  Rhodesia  in  which 
many  other  nations — some  of  them  listed 
in  U.N.  reports,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  some 
countries  in  Africa,  not  just  South  Af- 
rica but  other  countries  in  Africa — con- 
tinued to  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment— and  let  me  again  make  this  point 
because  it  gets  lost  in  rhetoric— the  Byrd 
amendment  did  not  mention  either 
chrome  or  Rhodesia  but  rather  stated 
that  "any  strategic  material  imported 
from  Communist  countries  could  not  be 
banned  from  importation  from  non- 
Communist  countries."  Basically  that  is 
the  Byrd  amendment.  Chrome  is  a  criti- 
cal material  and  that  is  the  issue. 

If  we  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment, 
what  we  do.  in  eCfect,  is  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  that  we  were  in  from  1966  to 
1971.  when  there  was  a  growing  depend- 
ence on  the  chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  this  ore  was  available  to  us 
only  at  a  constantly  rising  cost. 

I  do  not  defend  at  all  the  legality  of 
that  government  in  Rhodesia.  My  inter- 
est is  in  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States,  its  industries,  and  its  con- 
sumers. When  the  U.S.  industries  have 
to  acquire  chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  much  higher  cost,  that  cost 
Is  going  to  be  borne  by  the  consxmiers. 
your  constituents.  That  Is  the  issue  be- 
fore us. 
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If  Members  wonder  about  violations, 
here  we  are  in  the  United  States  by  act 
of  Congress  abiding  by  these  violations 
except  for  the  strategic  materials  which 
Congress  permits  us  to  acquire  from 
Rhodesia.  The  other  countries,  the  ones 
who  have  been  referred  to  by  many  Mem- 
bers as  being  the  hypocritical  lot,  are 
carrying  on  extensive  trade  with  Rho- 
desia. Recently  a  British  report  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Sanctions  Com- 
mittee noted  that  Bulgaria,  East  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  all  were  in  violation  of  the  sanc- 
tions. Other  reports  have  indicated  that 
Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  Switzerland,  sev- 
eral African  nations,  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Israel  are  in  violation.  These  countries  do 
not  admit  to  be  violating  the  sanctions. 
The  United  States  openly  does  it  by  the 
act  of  Congress  in  passing  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  one  other  fig- 
ure. The  issue  is  made  that  we  now  de- 
pend more  on  ferrochrome  than  on 
chrome  ore.  One  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  import  ferrochrome  is  Japan. 
Japan  is  not  a  producer  of  chrome  ore. 
Japan  has  to  import  its  chrome  ore,  and 
they  refine  it.  and  sell  it  to  the  United 
States.  Where  does  Japan  get  its  chrome 
ore?  There  is  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  a  good  deal  of  that  Japanese  chrome 
ore  comes  from  Rhodesia. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
deal  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
major  argument  which  has  been  raised 
against  this  rule  and  legislation.  I  refer 
to  the  contention  that  by  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment  we  will  somehow  be 
engaged  in  an  act  of  moral  hypocrisy  be- 
cause, at  the  same  time  that  we  prohibit 
the  importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome, 
we  will  be  simultaneously  importing 
chrome  from  other  coimtries,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa,  which 
no  one  here  could  fairly  characterize  as 
exemplars  of  decency  or  as  protectors  of 
those  human  and  civil  rights  which  we 
hold  dear  in  our  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this 
argument,  which  I  think  is  a  very  seri- 
ous and  legitimate  one,  is  that  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  act  in  a  completely 
consistent  fashion,  but  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live  it  is  not  really  possible  to 
formulate  and  to  fashion  a  foreign  pol- 
icy which  is  completely  consistent. 

I  suspect  that  Emerson  was  right  when 
he  said  that  "A  foolish  consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  little  minds."  I  would  sub- 
mit that  our  inability  to  act  against  im- 
morality in  one  part  of  the  world  should 
not  prevent  us  from  acting  against  im- 
morality in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Would  it  have  made  sense,  for  example, 
in  World  War  II  for  us  to  have  abstained 
from  the  fight  against  fascism  because 
in  order  to  defeat  Nazi  tyranny  we  had 
to  aline  ourselves  with  Communist  to- 
talitarianism in  tlie  Soviet  Union?  Or, 
to  put  it  in  somewhat  more  contempo- 
raneous terms,  take  the  example  of  the 
different  policies  which  we  fashioned 
and  formulated  with  respect  to  Chile  on 
the  one  hand  and  Korea  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  both  repressive 


regimes.  They  are  both  countries  which 
violate  our  most  cherished  ideals  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  funda- 
mental mistake  for  us  to  treat  them  both 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  security  of  one  of 
those  countries  is  essential  to  the  inter- 
national balance  of  power,  while  the 
security  of  the  other  is  in  no  way  sig- 
nificantly endangered;  or  to  put  it  some- 
what differently,  I  submit  that  just  be- 
cause we  provide  military  assistance  to 
Korea  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to 
feel  obligated  to  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  Chile  in  the  same  sense  that  our 
refusal  to  provide  arms  to  Chile  should 
not  require  us  to  refrain  from  providing 
essential  assistance  to  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  an  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesia  can  make  a  dif- 
ference while  an  embargo  against  the 
Soviet  Union  or  against  some  of  these 
other  countries  would  not. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  July  to 
travel  to  several  of  the  countries  of 
southern  Africa.  I  was  in  South  Africa, 
Rliodesia,  Zambia,  Mozambique,  and 
Tanzania.  I  can  tell  this  House  that  oiu- 
willingness  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  viewed  throughout  Africa  as  the 
litmus  test  of  our  commitment  to  ma- 
jority rule.  I  think  our  relations  with 
Africa  have  improved  significantly  since 
Secretary  Kissinger's  speech  at  Lusaka 
and  the  reafBrmation  of  the  American 
commitment  to  majority  rule  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  his  administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa>.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  refuses  to  re- 
peal the  Byrd  amendment,  this  change 
in  our  foreign  policy  from  benign  neglect 
to  active  diplomatic  support  for  majority 
rule  will  be  viewed  throughout  Africa  as 
an  exercise  in  national  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  significant  commitment  to  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  majority  rule 
in  Rhodesia.  Our  ability  to  achieve  such 
a  transition  without  the  kind  of  blood- 
shed, and  without  the  possibility  of  in- 
ternational intervention  which  might 
otherwise  take  place,  depends  to  a  very 
significant  extent  on  a  perception  on  the 
part  of  Ian  Smith  and  the  Rhodeslan 
front  that  they  can  no  longer  count  in 
the  crunch  on  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  minority  rule 
in  their  country. 

If  we  fail  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment today,  it  will  be  possible  for  Mr. 
Smith  to  continue  to  delude  himself  into 
the  profoundly  mistaken  belief  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  if  he  holds  out  long 
enough,  we  may  come  rushing  to  his  as- 
sistance. That,  my  friends  would  be  a 
formula  not  only  for  disaster  within 
Rhodesia  itself,  but  for  international 
chaos  and  confrontation  as  well. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  these  \/ry 


excellent  remarks  and  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers were  listening  closely. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  the  issue 
of  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy  is  not  at 
all  the  case,  that  one  does  not  use  the 
same  weapons  against  a  rat  and  a  rhi- 
noceros. 

We  have  taken  positions,  and  ought  to 
take  positions,  to  attempt  to  obtain  hu- 
man rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  also,  but 
this  can  work  in  Rhodesia,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man may  be  more  familiar  with  rats  and 
rhinoceroses  than  I  am;  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  general  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  are  well  taken.  What  is  appro- 
priate in  one  set  of  circumstances  may 
be  inappropriate  in  another.  I  think  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  we  were  frozen 
into  diplomatic  and  morel  immobility  be- 
cause we  are  not  in  a  position  to  In- 
stantaneously establish  similar  policies 
with  respect  to  every  other  repressive 
regime  that  also  exports  chrome. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  other 
words,  there  are  extenuating  circiun- 
stances  so  that  we  do  not  want  to  argue 
for  equality  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
of  America;  is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  for  equal  rights  for 
all  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  not  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  very  much  commit- 
ted to  freedom  and  equality,  not  only  in 
the  West  but  in  the  East;  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  what  is  appropriate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  objectives  in  one  country 
mav  not,  because  of  prevailing  inter- 
national realities,  be  appropriate  else- 
where. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  International  Organization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  if  I  could. 

Did  I  understand  him  correctly  to  say 
earher  that  he  found  the  Ichord  amend- 
ment acceptable,  or  that  he  v.-as  inclined 
to  accept  it  when  we  get  to  the  amending 
process? 

Mr.  PRASER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  what  I  said  was  that  our  present 
intention  is  to  accept  the  amendment 
at  the  time  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear, listening  to  some  of  this  discus- 
sion, that  the  best  course  Rhodesia  could 
take  in  its  own  self  interest  is  to  become, 
first  of  all.  much  more  oppressive  than 
it  is  now  in  denying  human  rights,  and 
to  perpetrate  the  kinds  of  injustices  and 
violations  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
doing  for  so  many  years,  about  which  we 
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violation  of  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  will  underscore 
the  Impact  we  attach  to  fulfilling  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

I  am  convinced  that  repeal  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  need  for  this  legislation  for 
.strategic  and  economic  reasons.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment  rep- 
resents an  excellent  opport\inlty  for  the  C-n- 
gress  to  work  closely  with  the  Administra- 
tion In  helping  to  bring  peace  to  Southern 
Africa,  an  Important  foreign  policy  goal. 

I  hope  you  will  give  full  bipartisan  support 
to  this  effort. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  Young. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tlewoman tell  us  what  they  are  about 
and  why  this  permission  is  needed? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  The  reports  are  on 
House  Resolution  4876.  the  economic 
stimulus  bill,  and  House  Resolution  4877, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  why 
is  unanimous  consent  needed? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  They  are  scheduled 
for  this  week.  One  is  on  the  floor  to- 
morrow and  the  other  is  on  the  floor 
the  following  day. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  we  doing  dam- 
age to  the  3-day  rule,  or  what  is  it? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  It  can  be  laid  over 
1  day  before  it  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  all  we  are 
bypassing  here  is  the  1-day  rule;  is  that 
correct? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  UNITED  NATIONS  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT  OF  1945  TO  HALT 
IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1746>  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
In.-iiinesota  (Mr.  Fraser). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COKMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1746,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recofrnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minne?^ota  (Mr.  Fraser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  1746, 
amends  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  in  order  to  permit — 
but  not  require — the  President  to 
enforce  full  United  States  compliance 
with  United  Natioas  Security  Council 
sanctions  against  trade  with  the  white 
minority  government  of  Rhodesia.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  override  the  Byrd  amendment 
which  has  been  in  force  since  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  this  bill  has  been  debated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  several  times 
in  recent  years.  Today  there  is  probably 
a  more  compelling  reason  for  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  the  reasons  that  have  been 
cited  in  opposition  to  the  bill  are  con- 
siderably  less   than   ever   before. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dependence  of 
the  United  States  upon  Rhodesian 
chrome  is  very  small.  Only  5  percent 
of  the  chromium  ore  which  the  United 
States  imports  comes  from  Rhodesia; 
only  14  percent  of  the  ferrochrome 
comes  from  Rhodesia. 

Second,  it  is  now  clear  that  through 
technological  advancement  in  the  fer- 
rochrome industry  lower  grade  chrom- 
ium ore  can  now  be  utilized  in  making 
ferrochrome.  Thus,  our  dependence 
upon  high-grade  chrome  ore  which  is 
found  in  Rhodesia  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity for  American  industry. 

Third,  the  Smith  government  will  not 
be  in  power  very  long.  It  is  hard  to  as- 
certain how  long  the  white  minority  of 
5  percent  will  retain  power,  but  surely 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  months  or  a 
year  or  so  that  government  will  no 
longer  be  in  power,  and,  therefore,  at 
that  point  there  will  be  no  need  to  en- 
force sanctions  against  the  successor 
government. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point 
that  the  political  climate  in  which  we 
consider  this  measure  has  changed 
considerably.  Those  who  have  opposed 
the  bill  in  the  past  are  now  prepared  to 
support  it.  President  Carter  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure is  important  to  his  leadership  in 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  major  stainless  steel  companies 
are  not  opposing  the  measure  at  this 
time.  There  was  some  concern  expressed 
by  the  foundries,  but  it  turns  out  upon 
examination  that  they  only  use  2  per- 
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cent  of  the  chromium  which  is  brought 
into  the  United  States. 

So  on  every  count,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  every  reason  now  to  adopt  this 
bill.  There  are  very  few  reasons  left  to 
oppose  It.  President  Carter  will  be  going 
to  the  United  Nations  later  this  week. 
It  will  be  important  for  the  United 
States  and  for  President  Carter  to  carry 
with  him  a  message  that  the  Congress 
has  given  him  authority  to  put  the 
United  States  back  into  compliance  with 
the  United  Nations  sanctions,  thereby 
restating  our  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
debate  will  proceed  on  the  merits,  and 
I  think  as  the  Members  examine  the 
merits  they  will  conclude  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1746  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  use  the  time  avail- 
able to  me  to  explain  the  factors  that 
have  convinced  me  that  this  legislation 
Is  In  our  national  interest.  I  also  want 
to  emphasize  some  of  my  continuing 
concerns  about  the  Rhodesia  embargo 
and  the  moral  duplicity  rampant  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  my  congressional  district — 
chrome  platers,  employees  of  the  large 
automotive  firms,  small  businessmen — 
whose  very  livelihood  depends  on  con- 
tinued access  to  chrom.e  ore  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  economic  well-being  of 
these  people,  together  with  my  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  em- 
bargo, led  me  In  the  past  to  oppose  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Recent  technological  advances  have 
made  the  American  economy  far  less  de- 
pendent than  In  the  past  on  high-grade 
ferrochrome  ore.  Congress  has  also  been 
assured  by  the  administration  that,  even 
with  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  have  ac- 
cess to  chrome  ore  adequate  to  meet  our 
strategic  and  industrial  requirements. 
While  I  believe  we  must  continue  to 
monitor  carefully  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  chrome  ore  in  this  country,  I 
can  no  longer  see  any  compelling  eco- 
nomic justification  for  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  powerful  politi- 
cal rationale  arguing  in  favor  of  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Our  acknowl- 
edged violation  of  the  U.N.  embargo 
against  Rhodesia  has  acquired  a  sym- 
bolism and  generated  an  emotionalism 
that  damages  our  position  among  black 
African  nations  at  a  particularly  critical 
time.  It  would  well  hamper  our  future 
ability  to  play  a  constructive  role  In 
helping  to  resolve  the  problems  of  south- 
em  Africa.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
potential  political  advantages  of  repeal 
outweigh  the  economic  risk  involved. 

However,  I  think  we  should  also  take 
care  not  to  delude  ourselves  about  the 
impact  of  repeal,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  the  issue  of  human  rights.  Through 
seme  quirk  of  nature  and  politics,  abun- 
aant  chrome  ore  Is  concentrated  In  areas 


such  as  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  respect  for  human 
rights  Is  minimal  or  nonexistent. 

Racism  Is  wrong  In  Rhodesia;  it  Is  also 
wrong  in  South  Africa.  Suppression  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  is  wrong  In 
Rhodesia;  it  Is  equally  wrong  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  will  probably  act  today  to  punish 
Rhodesia  for  its  policies  and  its  intran- 
sigence on  human  rights  issues.  Ironi- 
cally, our  action  will  tend  to  reward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  by  hand- 
ing them  a  greater  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can chrome  market. 

I  sincerely  hope  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  will  have  the  desired  political 
impact  because,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  fail  to  see  how  Rhodesian  ore  is  any 
more  tainted  than  that  of  South  Africa 
or  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  the  U.N.  em- 
bargo of  Rhodesia  Is  not  our  forced  reli- 
ance on  the  product  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  rather  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  of  Its  Eastern 
European  allies  have  violated  this  em- 
bargo under  the  table  without  incurring 
the  wrath,  or  even — as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine— the  notice  of  the  third  world  na- 
tions so  prominent  at  the  United  Nations. 

Somehow,  the  United  States  has  man- 
aged to  monopolize  international  ill  will 
on  this  issue  for  several  years.  There  is 
hard  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  brutally  suppresses  dissidence  at 
home,  denies  Its  people  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, and  makes  a  mockery  of  Basket 
Three  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  also  en- 
gages In  covert  violations  of  the  Rhode- 
sian embargo.  But  little  is  heard  about 
Soviet  attitudes. 

I  think  the  administration  now  has  an 
obligation  to  insure  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  fully  comprehends  Soviet  policy 
and  actions  on  Rhodesia.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  written 
tD  Ambassador  Young  on  this  Issue,  and 
I  think  we  will  see  some  action.  I  hope  we 
wiU  see  the  United  States  forcefully  and 
aggressively  challenge  the  moral  double 
standard  that  prevails  in  the  General  As- 
sembly and  many  of  the  U.N.  specialized 
agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  certain  logical  inconsistencies 
in  H.R.  1746.  On  balance,  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  our  hand  in  south- 
ern Africa  and  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  serve  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  stability  in  that  Important 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
President  has  asked  us  to  give  him  the 
authority  that  is  embodied  in  this  bill  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  situation  that  has  cre- 
ated problems  for  our  country  for  some 
years  now.  He,  in  recommending  this  ac- 
tion, joins  each  of  his  last  two  predeces- 
sors in  urging  this  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. Presidents  Nixon.  Ford,  and  now 
Carter  have  urged  us  to  take  this  action. 
In  addition,  the  present  and  immedi- 
ate past  Secretaries  of  State  have  asked 
us  to  take  this  action,  and  all  the  other 
principal  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  who  have  re- 


sponsibility that  is  relevant  urge  us  to 
take  the  action  of  giving  the  President 
the  discretion  to  act  in  a  way  that  would 
effect  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in  fact  a  human 
rights  issue,  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
asking  our  country  to  do  better  than 
some  others  may  do.  I  make  no  apology 
for  taking  this  position  and  asking  the 
question,  "If  gold  doth  rust,  then  what 
will  iron  do?"  I  make  no  apology  for  ex- 
pecting our  country  to  do  that  which  Is 
rieht  and  just  whatever  others  may  do. 
It  Is  a  human  rights  Issue  and  It  Is 
clearly  that.  Every  nation  in  Africa  looks 
to  us  this  day,  and  they  tmderstand  that 
we  here  will  take  a  stand  clearly  for  or 
against  the  aspirations  of  the  95  per- 
cent majority  of  the  people  in  Rhodesia. 
They  understand  we  v/ill  take  an  action 
for  or  against  black  rights  and  human 
rights  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  confusion 
there  as  to  what  the  nature  of  this  issue 
is;  it  Is  a  legitimate  human  rights  issue. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  Into  detail 
on  this  subject,  but  I  would  again  say 
that  we  can  use  different  weapons  In 
fighting  for  human  rights  In  different 
cases.  In  this  instance,  the  taking  of  this 
action  can  be  effective  toward  helping  to 
bring  about  negotiations.  We  can  take 
action  now  which  may  prove  effective  in 
this  cd.s6 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  we 
continue  to  take  action  In  support  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
ought  to  commend  our  President  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  and  the  others  who 
have  taken  strong  stands  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  in  that  repressive  country. 
I  happen  to  believe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  by  taking  this  action,  we  do  not 
render  ourselves  more  reliant  on  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  long  term,  but  that, 
rather  If  we  do  not  wish  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  that  totalitarian  super 
power,  we  will  take  this  action  today  so 
that  we  shall  better  guarantee  our  long- 
term  access  to  the  world's  richest  supply 
or  richest  reserves  of  chrome  by  pitting 
our  great  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  that  coun- 
try, who  shall  control  that  country  from 
a  few  short  years  or  months  from  now 
until  the  end  of  time. 

I  would  further  say  that  it  Is  our  last 
chance  to  help  influence  the  outcome  as 
to  who  shall  be  in  charge  in  the  long 
term  of  the  Rhodesian  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  put  our  weight, 
by  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  behind 
the  negotiating  process,  we  may  not  yet 
be  too  late  to  help  bring  about  an  end 
result  of  the  kind  of  government  that 
will  follow  policies  of  moderation,  policies 
of  wisdom,  and  may  be  the  best  end  re- 
sult within  Rhodesia;  but  if  we  continue 
to  pit  our  strength  behind  the  minority 
Government  of  Rhodesia,  to  strengthen 
it  psychologically  in  its  intransigence,  we 
caniiot  help  but  guarantee  a  violent  and 
revolutionary  end  result  with  a  govern- 
ment of  most  unfortunate  nature.  Then 
in  the  long  term,  we  may  find  all  the 
chrome  on  which  we  would  depend  for 
all  the  years  to  come  In  hostile  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  inconsis- 
tency in  taking  this  stand  for  human 
rights,  but  it  is  one  that  is  mandatory  if 
the  people  of  Africa  are  to  understand 
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governments 
this  matter. 


that  we  are  on  their  side  a^d  to  support 
their  legitimate  aspiration*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  made  plain. ' le  are  reliant 
not  only  in  the  long-term  o  n  the  chrome 
reserves  that  are  there,  tut  there  are 
many  other  basic  raw  materials  Impor- 
tant to  us  in  the  hands  of 
that  oppose  our  position  In 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mf,  Buchanan) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairihan,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gei^tleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yidlding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Houiie  today  can 
take  a  stand  on  behalf  of  wlkat  our  coun- 
try stands  for  as  a  nation, 
underline  our  support  for  human  rights 
and  majority  rule  In  Rhocesia  and  our 
support  for  the  legitimate  i  spirations  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa.  The  p  Kjple  of  Rho- 
desia shall  win  their  strugg 
ity  rule,  but  they  should  d<  so  with  our 
support  rather  than  agalns ;  our  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  it  seen  ,s  to  me  that 
not  only  Is  that  In  our  national  Interest, 
in  narrow  economic  terms  but  It  is  In 
our  national  interest  in  t>rms  of  our 
continuing  to  be  a  country  that  identi- 
fies with  those  things  whic  i  caused  our 
countrj-  to  be  created  in  tie  first  place 
and  for  which  I  hope  and  jrust  it  shall 
forever  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  thit  we  act  to- 
day to  give  the  President  t  le  discretion 
to  put  us  In  line  with  our  <  ommitments 
solemnly  made  and  in  line  \-\\h.  our  own 
principles  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  ChalrrAan,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f^om  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  d^airman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  tl^  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


[Chairman,    I 


sancti  ins 
wih 


and 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Ch 
In  support  of  H.R.  1746 

I  believe  we  should 
bargo  on  imports  of  chronic 
chrome  and  nickel  from 
believe   we   should   return 
States  to  full  compliance 
Nations     economic 
Rhodesia  in  accordance 
national    Treaty    obligati 
country. 

After   the   Unilateral 
Independence  by  the  British 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  1965 
lishment  of  a  white  minority 
under  Ian  Smith,   the 
Security  Council  voted  to 
tory    economic    sanctions 
Smith  regime.  The  United 
time,  strongly  support  the 
cause  the  white  minority 
Rhodesia  had  not  taken 
the  rights  of  95  percent  oi 
the  black  majority.  This 
persists  today. 

Since  1966,  we  have 
Nations  sanctions  with  a  i 
tion.  In  1971,  the  Congress 
Strategic  and  Critical  Ma 
Piling  Act  to  allow  the 
Rhodesian    chrome.    This 
amendment  was  designed  t 
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steel  industi-y  from  strategic  reliance  on 
imports  of  Russian  chrome. 

Recent  events  in  Africa  and  changes 
in  the  needs  of  our  steel  industry, 
however,  have  made  this  exception 
politically  indefensible  and  strategically 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three  crucial  arguments 
can  be  made  for  support  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

First,  the  Byrd  amendment  has  al- 
lowed us  to  disregard  our  obligation  to 
abide  by  international  law  and  agree- 
ments. Its  repeal  would  reestablish  im- 
portant legal  and  moral  commitments. 
We  can  hardly  argue  for  the  nile  of  law 
among  nations  if  we  ourselves  abide  by 
that  law  only  when  it  is  convenient. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  only  Na- 
tion other  than  South  Africa  which 
openly  violates  the  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Second,  the  Byrd  amendment  has 
alined  us  against  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule.  Its  repeal  would  reaffirm 
our  historic  support  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

We  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  re- 
spect our  democratic  principles  if  we 
ourselves  do  not  support  those  principles 
abroad.  We  cannot  have  a  viable  or 
credible  African  policy  if  we  do  not  op- 
pose colonial  rule.  We  ignore  the  95  per- 
cent of  Rhodesians  who  are  black  at  our 
own  risk. 

Third,  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
may  have  heen  helpful  for  a  time,  is  no 
longer  required  to  safeguard  our  stra- 
tegic needs  of  chrome  ore,  ferrochrome 
and  nickel.  A  recent  advance  in  steel 
technology  is  making  Rhodesian  chrome 
unnecessary. 

Even  with  the  Byrd  amendment,  we 
have  been  importing  rapidly  declining 
amounts  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  we 
are  replacing  it  with  Finnish,  South 
African,  and  Turkish  supplies. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore  has  represented  no  more 
than  17  E>ercent  of  the  U.S.  market  and 
sinch  March  1976,  no  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  has  been  imported.  Similarly  while 
Rhodesian  high -carbon  ferrochrome  was 
imported  heavily  5  years  ago,  in  the  last 
year  imports  fell  over  50  percent. 

Finally,  we  have  the  equivalent  of  3.82 
million  tons  of  chromium  ore  in  storage 
in  our  coimtry.  Such  a  quantity  Ls  more 
than  enough  for  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I 
support  H.R.  1746  which  repeals  the 
Byrd  amendment  because  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Without  it,  there  will  be  no 
credibility  to  any  African  policy  we  may 
seek  to  implement. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  after- 
noon in  New  York  City  a  man  v;ho  until 
recently  was  a  member  of  this  body  sits 
now,  by  Presidential  appointment,  as  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  his  capacity  as  Amba-ssador  to  the 
United  Nations  he  is  now,  this  month, 
taking  his  turn  as  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

I  believe  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary or  perhaps  the  first  day  of  March 
of  this  year  that  Ambassador  Young  ad- 


dressed the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  One  remark  that  he 
made  at  that  time  has  rung  in  my  mind 
ever  since.  He  said — if  I  may  para- 
phrase— 

I  am  very  new  at  this  job  I  am  a  little 
scared.  I  cannot  think  o'  anything  that 
would  help  me  or  help  my  country  more  than 
to  be  President  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  and  be  able  to  bring  the  news 
to  the  other  members  of  that  body,  the  sig- 
nificant news,  that  the  United  States,  and 
the  Congress  of  that  country,  has  chai'i-ged  Its 
mind  and  now  finds  itself  in  accord  with  the 
stated  principles  and  Inteiitlons  of  the 
United  Nations  on  this  issue  This  is  a  sig- 
nal issue,  and  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  current  issue  of  chrome  ore. 

We  have  already  heard  speakers  up 
until  now  say  that  the  actual  amount  of 
chromiimi  ore  is  low  that  we  get  from 
Rhodesia. 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  looking  at 
current  metal  trade  demands  where  this 
would  be  increased  for  any  particular 
reason.  In  fact  we  have  today,  so  I  am 
told,  more  than  a  4-year  supply  of  this 
material  in  our  stockpile  in  case  the 
United  States  should  lose  its  sources  of 
supply.  So  that  this  issue  of  supply  can- 
not be  the  primary  issue  itself. 

It  cannot  be  the  primary  issue  because 
of  the  objection  of  the  unions  and  others, 
because  we  have  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
United  Steelworkers,  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  as  well  as  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  NAACP,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  various 
other  distinguished  and  different  bodies 
throughout  this  countiy  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  particular  bill. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason 
as  to  really  why  this  bill  must  pass  in  this 
body  and  must  pass  this  year. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  from  a 
historic  perspective.  Many  Members,  if 
they  wanted  to,  could  find  reason  to 
argue  that  we  should  have  the  status 
quo  as  it  was  say  40  years  ago  in  Africa 
when  most  of  these  countries  were  co- 
lonial entities  owned  by  some  country 
from  outside  their  own  continent,  but 
that  does  not  make  much  sense  today. 
But  the  colonial  past  is  gone.  The  pres- 
ent looks  to  the  future.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  anyone  here  who  would  not  say 
in  this  body  that  we  are  committed  as  a 
nation,  and  that  this  House  Is  com- 
mitted as  a  body,  to  majority  rule  in 
America. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  To  me  it 
seems  to  be  a  problem  of  when  and  in 
what  way  we  implement  that  particular 
general  principle  of  maiority  rule  for 
Africa,  in  general,  and  Rhodesia  in  par- 
ticular. In  that  respect  there  can  be  no 
more  clear  statement  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Ambassador  Young,  than  a  state- 
ment made  by  this  particular  body  as  to 
this  issue.  It  is  not  as  if  we  cho.se  ':hls 
issue  to  make  this  statement  because  I 
do  not  think  we  did.  Time  itself  has 
forced  upon  us  this  particular  is.sue  and 
given  it  the  kind  of  signal  visibility 
which  it  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
from  a  mere  commercial  or  trade 
standpoint.  Its  sole  importance  now 
rests  with  the  statement  that  we  will 
make  today  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  by  this  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment.   I   cannot  help  but  com- 
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pare  this  situation  with  the  circum- 
stances that  arose  2  years  ago  on  an- 
other matter  upon  which  Members  from 
both  sides  argued  very  vehemently  from 
their  own  points  of  view,  that  matter 
having  to  do  with  the  situation  in 
Cyprus,  wherein  this  House  injected  it- 
self Into  an  emotional  battle  between 
warring  Greek  and  Turkish  residents  of 
Cyprus.  We  foimd  ourselves  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  issue.  How  that  came  out  I 
am  not  prepared  to  assess  today,  but  I 
can  tell  the  Members  that  this  stand  we 
take  today  on  this  issue  is  not,  as  has 
been  implied,  just  an  issue  which  affects 
the  country  of  Rhodesia  alone.  Even  on 
that  point,  I  think  we  have  been  told 
that  the  Ian  Smith  proposal  for  broad- 
ening majority  rule,  or  for  broadening 
the  base  of  the  vote  and  participation 
in  the  government  of  Rhodesia,  consists 
of  allowing  exactly  13  hundredth  of  1 
percent  more  blacks  to  vote  than  voted 
before,  in  a  nation  that  Ls  95  percent 
black. 

If,  then,  there  is  reason  to  presume 
that  this  legislation  Is  important,  it  is 
important  because  it  is  a  signal  to  the 
other  46  nations  In  Africa  who  are  not 
particularly  friendly  to  this  country 
today. 

We  want  a  more  cordial  relationship 
with  those  countries  in  Africa.  We  need 
good  relationship — If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  we  need  their  trade,  and 
their  abundant  natural  resources,  as  our 
own  dwindle. 

Abolition  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
means  more  than  that.  It  signals  to  those 
African  nations  that  we  are  interested  in 
their  own  self-government,  and  in  their 
own  future. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  should 
renew  its  boycott  of  Rhodesian  chrome  is 
a  tricky  one  Indeed.  Contrary  to  what 
proponents  would  like  Americans  to 
believe,  relmposition  of  the  boycott  would 
not  Improve  the  consistency  of  the 
American  position  on  human  rights  nor 
would  it  be  without  certain  economic  and 
strategic  drawbacks.  At  best,  it  would 
leave  us  more  chrome-dependent  on 
other  nations  whose  record  on  human 
rights  is  suspect ;  at  worct,  and  far  more 
likely.  It  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  the  most  to 
gain,  both  economically  and  politically, 
from  such  a  display  of  misplaced 
Idealism. 

Looking  at  the  situation  realistically, 
cutting  off  our  purchases  is  not  going  to 
aid  the  cause  of  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia.  Regrettably,  the  current 
choices  in  Rhodesia  are:  First,  between 
minority  black  rule  and  minority  white 
rule  unless  a  compromise  can  be  worked 
out;  and  second,  between  continued 
bloodshed  and  peaceful  evolution. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  March  13, 
1976,  issue  of  the  Economist  on  civilian 
governments  in  Africa,  only  three  of  32 
OA'J  nations  have  anything  resembling 


multiparty  governments.  All  the  rest,  in- 
cluding most  of  those  active  in  the  fight 
to  topple  the  current  Rhodesian  regime 
are  dictatorships  antithetical  to  the  con- 
cept of  majority  rule.  And,  at  least  one, 
Mozambique,  has  declared  itself  to  be  a 
Marxist-Leninist  state. 

If,  we  are  really  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  -ajority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  per- 
haps we  should  rethink  the  logic  behind 
this  bill  which  says  that  its  passage  will 
show  the  Ian  Smith  regime  it  can  expect 
no  support  from  the  United  States.  The 
corollary  to  such  a  proposition  is  that 
enactment  of  this  measure  will  show  that 
the  United  States  does  support  the 
guerrillas  in  Rhodesia  and  the  anti- 
democratic nations  that  are  behind 
them.  How  that  contributes  to  either  a 
peaceful  solution  or  majority  rule  is  a 
question  that  I  think  must  be  answered 
and,  frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
answered  affirmatively.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  indication,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  self-appointed  guerrilla  leaders  who 
claim  to  represent  Rhodesian  blacks  are 
indeed  the  leaders  the  black  majority 
would  choose,  or  that  they  would  not 
become  increasingly  intransigent  in  light 
of  our  "support."  For  another  thing, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  by  our  actions 
we  will  not  be  bringing  another  Idi  Amin 
to  power. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  this 
human  rights  question.  Perhaps  the  most 
ironic  is  that  on  the  heels  of  President 
Carter's  letter  to  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  visit  with  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  Con- 
gress is  contemplating  the  boycott  of 
Rhodesian  chrome,  but  not  Soviet 
chrome.  Certainly  the  treatment  of  So- 
viet dissidents  and  the  refusal  of  the  So- 
viets to  permit  Jews  to  emigrate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  the  Soviets  do  not 
hold  elections  in  either  their  own  country 
or  the  countries  they  have  taken  over, 
suggests  that  the  Soviets,  rather  than  the 
Rhodesians,  should  be  the  first  target  of 
any  boycott.  After  all.  they  are  a  far 
greater  threat  to  human  freedom  than 
278,000  Rhodesian  whites  and  they  are 
not  the  least  bit  hesitant  to  assist  in  the 
imposition  of  minority  rule  throughout 
Africa.  Their  activities  in  Angola,  and 
those  of  their  satellite  Cuba,  ought  to 
make  that  quite  clear. 

Also  ironic  is  the  fact  that  proponents 
of  this  bill  would  have  us  become  more 
dependent  on  South  Africa,  Turkey,  and 
Brazil — along  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
for  chrome.  Yet,  many  of  those  who 
would  have  us  take  this  position  have 
been  outspokenly  critical  of  minority  rule 
in  South  Africa,  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  military  government 
of  Brazil. 

Are  we  to  expect  that  at  some  future 
time  the  arguments  we  are  hearing  today 
may  be  resurrected  leaving  us,  ultimately, 
with  no  chrome  at  all,  or  are  we  simply 
going  to  pick  on  one  country  for  no  real 
philosophical  purpose?  Moreover,  have 
we  not  forgotten  how  vehemently  we 
protested  when  the  Arabs  embargoed  oil 
to  this  country  for  political  purposes. 
Yet,  here  we  are  talking  of  boycotting 
Rhodesian  chrome  for  equally  political 
reasons. 

Then,  there  is  the  practical  side  of  this 
question.  If  we  do  not  opt  to  cut  our- 


selves off  almost  completely  from  foreign 
chrome,  what  assurances  are  there  that 
either  the  South  Africans  or  the  Turks 
will  continue  to  sell  it  to  us.  The  South 
Africans  may  well  see  in  this  proposed 
boycott  further  indication  of  both  U.S. 
hostility  and  hypocrisy  and  do  business 
elsewhere,  while  the  Turks  have  already 
demonstrated  that  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  hurt  us  strategically  if  they  view  it  in 
their  interest.  In  short,  we  could  find 
ourselves  in  a  critical  bind,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  price  of  chrome  but  also 
in  terms  of  supply.  And  it  is  not  as  if  we 
can  do  without  chrome;  our  steel  and 
defense  industries  are  highly  dependent 
upon  it,  particularly  for  the  production 
of  jet  engines. 

A  few  figures  put  this  picture  in 
clearer  context.  In  1975,  we  imported  50 
percent  of  our  metallurgical  grade  chro- 
jnite — chrome  ore — from  the  Soviet 
Union,  15  percent  from  Turkey  and  12 
percent  from  South  Africa;  last  year, 
these  figures  were  44  percent,  24  percent, 
and  26  percent,  respectively — just  about 
our  entire  supply.  Moreover,  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  high  grade  chrome 
reserves  are  in  Rhodesia  meaning  that, 
if  we  rule  them  out,  we  may  find  our- 
selves vulnerable  to  other  political  pres- 
sures at  a  later  date. 

If  all  that  were  not  enough,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  effects  of  the  provisions 
requiring  that  all  foreign  steel  imports 
carry  certification  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain Rhodesian  chrome.  Not  only  will 
this  section  be  difficult  to  enforce,  but 
it  will  endanger  relations  with  our  allies, 
particularly  Japan.  The  Japanese  import 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  chrome  they 
use  for  steel  and  steel  is  one  of  Japan's 
major  exports.  Any  further  restriction 
of  their  export  trade  would  cause  difficul- 
ties that,  in  the  end.  are  likely  to  drive  up 
prices  for  the  American  consumer. 

Given  all  these  factors,  I  see  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  the  United  States 
should  repudiate  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  boycott  Rhodesian  chrome.  Such  a 
step  is  likely  to  encourage  intransigence 
rather  than  compromise  and,  in  any 
event,  is  not  likely  to  produce  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  Moreover,  by  singling 
out  one  nation,  among  a  number  with 
whom  we  deal  for  chrome,  for  special 
punishment  smacks  of  a  double  stand- 
ard on  human  rights.  If  we  believe  sup- 
pression of  these  rights  to  be  wrong  in 
one  place  it  should  be  wrong  everywhere 
and  the  worst  culprit  should  be  punished 
first.  At  the  very  least,  if  we  are  to  cut 
off  purchases  of  Rhodesian  chrome  we 
should  do  the  same  thing  with  Soviet 
chrome  and  let  the  world  know  that  our 
rhetoric  has  some  meaning  and  some 
consistency.  Commonsense  requires  no 
less. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  should  feel  shame.  Yes, 
this  House  should  feel  shame  that  we 
are  seriously  considering  this  proposal 
that  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  genuine 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States  by 
agreeing  to  deprive  our  country  of  its 
source  of  an  important  natural  resource. 
Why  are  we  doing  this?  Well,  the  main 
reason  being  given  is  that  by  so  doing  we 
shall  ingratiate  ourselves  with  the  leaders 
of  black  African  nations.  Incidentally,  it 
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the  world's  chrome — metallurgical 
chrome,  chromite,  or  whatever  term  you 
want  to  use — are  Rhodesia,  South  Af- 
rica, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  economic  sanctions  placed  against 
Rhodesia  were  voted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  were  put  into  effect  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  never  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  ratification. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  internal  policies 
of  the  Rhodesian  Government,  but  cer- 
tainly by  the  same  token  I  do  not  en- 
dorse the  internal  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Government  or  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government.  However,  to  be  consistent, 
should  we  not  similarly  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  all  nations  whose  form 
of  government  and  way  of  life  are  not 
consistent  with  our  sense  of  human 
values?  Of  course  not.  We  cannot  hope 
to  impose  our  way  of  life  on  any  other 
nation  of  the  world. 

If  we  eliminate  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  as  sources  of  chrome  ore,  our  only 
remaining  supplier  is  Russia.  I  find  it  in- 
conceivable that  this  body  could  possibly 
accede  to  such  stupidity. 

During  the  Korean  war,  the  Russians 
turned  off  their  supply  of  chrome  ore. 
What  perverse  logic  prompts  us  to  think 
that  when  the  Soviet  Union  again  finds 
it  in  its  national  interest  to  deny  chrome 
ore  to  the  United  States  that  it  will  not 
do  so  once  again? 

If  the  Congress  passes  this  bill  and 
reimposes  an  embargo  on  Rhodesia,  we 
will  be  legislating  higher  prices  for 
American  consumers  and  windfall  prof- 
its for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  American  was  disturbed  by  the 
oil  embargo  imposed  on  us  in  1973.  Yet 
we  are  now  contemplating  ratifying  the 
same  kind  of  economic  sanctions  that  we 
then  condemned. 

This  is  a  bad  bill  and  it  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
miiiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ) . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
asked  by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas),  to  publicly  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion he  asked  me.  during  the  course  of 
a  conversation  we  had  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  oui-  support  for  the  boycott  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  would  obligate  us  to 
support  a  U.N.  boycott  against  Israel, 
should  one  ever  be  imposed  on  that  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  some  other  kind  of 
critical  commodity. 

The  long  answer  as  well  as  the  short 
answer  to  that  question  is:  No.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  U.N.  can  impose 
a  boycott  on  a  country  is  tlu-ough  the 
action  of  the  Security  Council.  To  the 
extent  that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  in  a  position  to  veto  such  sanc- 
tions. I  think  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  it  is  virtually  inconceivable  that  we 
would  ever  acquiesce  in  a  United  Na- 
tions-approved boycott  of  our  one  reli- 
able democratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  even  if  somehow,  as  a  result  of  cir- 
cumstances no  one  can  envision,  the 
United  Nations  went  ahead  and  tried, 


perhaps  through  a  nonbinding  vote  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  impose  a  boy- 
cott on  Isiael,  I  would  submit  that  we 
would  be  under  no  such  obligation  to 
adhere  to  that  boycott.  I  say  this,  because 
those  of  us  who  support  this  bill  do  so 
not  simply  because  of  our  obligations  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also 
because  the  boycott  against  Rhodesian 
chrome  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

If  the  United  Nations  should  ever  ad- 
vise us  to  embark  on  a  course  of  action 
which  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  then  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  stand  up  and  say  that  is  a 
course  of  action  with  which  we  choose 
not  to  associate  ourselves. 

In  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
often  has  to  choose  between  what  is  stra- 
tegically sound  and  what  is  morally 
right.  This  legislation  provides  us  with 
a  very  rare  opportunity  to  adopt  a  course 
of  action  which  is  both  principled  and 
pragmatic.  If  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  the  establishment  of  an  embargo 
on  Soviet  or  South  African  chrome  holds 
forth  the  prospect  of  significantly  im- 
proving the  status  of  human  rights  in 
those  countries,  I  will  be  the  first  to  sup- 
port it,  but  until  that  day  arrives  let  us 
not  be  frozen  into  a  stance  of  diplomatic 
and  moral  immobility  by  refraining  from 
taking  the  kind  of  action  against  Rho- 
desia which  holds  forth  the  prospect  of 
achieving  an  objective  to  which  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  Chamber  and 
virtually  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
Nation  is  truly  committed :  the  establish- 
ment of  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights  for  all  the  people  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? , 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how  Russia 
is  treating  its  minorities  now  and  if  It 
permits  free  emigration  from  Russia  of 
these  minorities?  And  if  this  is  not  true, 
why  should  we  continue  to  purchase 
chrome  from  Russia? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  they  trample  on 
human  rights  every  day  of  the  week  and 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  I  may  reply,  that  I  would  be  perfectly 
prepared  to  support  such  a  boycott  if  I 
thought  it  could  be  effective.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  should 
not  purchase  Russian  chrome;  nor  be 
forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  ILR.  1746  which  will  allow 
the  President  to  ban  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome.  I  am  a  cosponsor  and 
supporter  of  this  legislation,  because  I 
believe  it  will  express  America's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Rhodesian  regime  which  pres- 
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ently  represses  and  rules  illegally  over 
the  black  majority  in  that  country. 

This  bill  rejuvenates  America's  com- 
mitment against  the  inhumane  and  in- 
equal  policies  in  Rhodesia.  In  1966,  the 
United  States  supported  the  enactment 
of  the  U.N.  resolution  that  requires  its 
signers  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia.  In  1967,  the  United  States  sup- 
ported those  sanctions  under  an  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President.  However,  in 
1971  Congress  supported  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  allowed  the  United 
States  to  escape  Its  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  undercut  the 
strength  and  authority  of  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution. The  Byrd  amenciment  in  reality 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  posture  of 
thumbing  its  nose  at  the  international 
community.  It  also  placed  us  in  a  ter- 
ribly hypocritical  stance — defenders  of 
freedom  at  home,  but  not  abroad. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  that  rejects  the  Byrd 
amendment  by  legislating  America's  sup- 
port for  the  original  U.N.  sanctions.  By 
doing  so  we  will  lend  the  strength, 
weight,  and  force  of  our  country's  repu- 
tation as  a  nation  of  free  people  to  press 
Rhodesia  into  reforming  its  inhumane 
policies.  Refusal  by  the  United  States  to 
import  chrome  will  signal  our  opposition 
to  the  following  Rhodesian  policies: 
Voter  qualification  laws  which  discrimi- 
nate against  blacks  and  allow,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  only  whites  to  vote; 
segregationist  policies  that  allow  whites 
to  have  free  mobility,  but  restrict  the 
black  majority  to  living  in  so-called  pro- 
tected villages;  and  the  Emergency  Act 
for  Law  and  Order  Maintenance  which 
permits  the  Rhodesian  Government  to 
hold  prisoners  without  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  however,  signals 
in  my  mind  much  more  than  mere  oppo- 
sition to  "policies";  rather  this  bill  indi- 
cates our  support  for  majority  rule  and 
the  right  to  the  majority  to  have  their 
natural  human  rights  recognized.  In  ad- 
dition, I  believe  this  bill,  if  passed,  will 
inject  a  breath  of  fresh  air  which  has 
long  been  needed  in  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
consolidating  and  mobilizing  our  coun- 
try's moral  indignation  over  the  treat- 
ment of  all  human  beings  all  over  the 
world  including  those  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
Uganda,  South  Africa,  and  others  who 
are  having  their  natural  human  rights 
denied. 

I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  to  advance  their  wholehearted 
support  for  this  vital  and  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1746.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  issue  of  today's  debate;  name- 
ly, the  geopolitical  question. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  very  perceptive 
article  in  Harper's  magazine,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  noted  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  two  driving  forces  in  the  world 
today  is  the  quest  for  self-determination. 
Certainly  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Schles- 
inger's  observation  is  quite  obvious,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II   countless  colonies  have 


achieved  their  independence  and  are  now 
free  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize,  however,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  is  the  fact  that  when 
there  exists  a  group  of  people  who  are 
enjoying  a  good  life,  who  possess  power, 
despite  their  minority  status,  they  are 
not  going  to  give  this  up  very  easily.  As 
a  consequence,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
when  these  two  forces  come  into  con- 
flict there  is  going  to  be  bloodshed.  In- 
deed, we  are  seeing  blood  being  shed  in 
Rhodesia  today.  I  am  very  fearful  that 
what  we  may  see  in  the  near  future  is  full 
scale  hostiUties. 

I  addressed  a  group  of  African  leaders 
several  months  ago  at  a  conference  in 
Lesotho.  I  pointed  out  to  the  representa- 
tives of  this  conference  that  the  answer 
to  African  problems,  and  specifically 
those  in  Rhodesia,  must  rest  with  the 
Africans  themselves.  I  pointed  out  that 
if  Rhodesia  is  to  look  to  any  other  coun- 
tries for  help,  they  must  seek  this  assist- 
ance from  their  neighbors  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  can  these  neigh- 
boring African  countries  do?  Fiist,  they 
can  provide  sanctuary  to  those  who  may 
flee  the  terror  of  war. 

Second,  if  they  so  desire,  they  may 
undertake  the  training  of  Rhodesian 
military  forces. 

Third,  these  neighboring  states  may 
find  it  necessary  either  to  supply  arms 
or  troops  to  the  Rhodesian  majority 
seeking  self-determination. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  there  is  very 
little  that  the  United  States  can  do  in 
this  situation.  Quite  obviously,  it  is  not 
in  our  security  interests  to  send  troops 
either  to  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  or  South 
Africa;  but  I  did  state  there  are  certain 
political  actions  that  I  think  we  can  take 
that  may  be  of  very  much  help  in  this 
situation,  such  as  positive  actions  in  the 
World's  fora,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
as  well  as  in  the  U.S.  Congress  itself. 
I  think  today  offers  one  such  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  H.R.  1746  for  three  reasons.  First, 
it  is  going  to  reestablish  our  credibility 
by  reaffirming  a  commitment  which  we 
made  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  To  my 
embarrassment,  and  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  many  of  our  country,  we  have 
reneged  on  this  commitment  which  we 
made  in  1966. 

Second,  It  is  going  to  put  us  on  the 
right  side  of  a  world  political  issue,  and 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  to  do  this. 

By  affirming  H.R.  1746  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  say,  in  effect,  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  let  me  make  a  third 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  obser- 
vation of  all.  I  expressed  the  fear  a  few 
moments  ago  that  there  might  be  all- 
out  war  in  Rhodesia  if  Xhc  majority  rule 
issue  is  not  settled.  This  might  be  avoided 
if  it  becomes  very  evident  to  the  minority 
leaders  that  they  have  no  chance  of  win- 
ning, that  they  must  compromise. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  the  bill  that  is  before 
lis,  we  are  saying,  in 'effect,  to  the  Smith 
regime,  "Look,  we  are  with  you;  we  are 
likely  to  back  you  in  any  future  problems 
you  may  have". 


President  Carter  has  gone  on  record 
very  forcefully  saying  to  Rhodesia's 
leaders : 

Don't  look  to  the  United  States  for  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  back  up  the  Presi- 
dent if  it  passes  this  bill.  We,  too.  will 
send  the  signal  to  Ian  Smith  that  he  can- 
not look  to  the  United  States  for  help  in 
perpetuating  his  minority  regime.  If  we 
do  this  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  the  one  chance,  the  one  hope, 
of  avoiding  all-out  warfare  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  President  Carter's  swear- 
ing in  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  seated  on  the  House 
side.  I  was  right  below  a  pillar  on  which 
the  American  flag  was  projected  against 
a  brilliant  blue  sky.  While  I  sat  there  ob- 
serving our  flag,  I  had  some  time  to 
ruminate  on  what  it  is  that  makes  this 
country  assume  the  leadership  role  of 
the  world.  As  I  sat  there  and  ruminated, 
it  was  very,  very  clear  to  me  that  military 
might  alone  does  not  project  a  nation 
into  world  leadership.  As  I  sat  there  con- 
templating the  flag,  it  was  made  very 
clear  to  me  that  economic  power  alone 
docs  not  project  a  nation  into  world 
leadership. 

So.  I  thought  on  those  things,  and  It 
occurred  to  me  that  a  nation  assumes 
world  leadership  in  the  international 
scene  primarily  and  almost  solely  and 
exclusively  because  it  can  see  the  right 
and  it  will  do  the  right.  There  have  been 
times,  as  many  Members  know,  when  I 
have  questioned  what  America's  role  is 
on  the  international  scene.  There  have 
been  times  when  we  have  been  concerned 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
our  involvement  in  some  other  issues,  but 
generally  this  Nation  has  the  capacity 
and  the  will  and,  I  think,  the  deepseated 
decency  to  come  back  and  do  the  right 
thing. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  today.  All 
that  we  are  asking  for  is  that  America 
live  out  its  role  of  moral  leadership  in  the 
world.  Shortly,  our  President  will  go  be- 
fore tlie  United  Nations,  and  quite 
frankly,  my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor, 
I  do  not  want  my  President  to  go  before 
the  United  Nations  saying  that  my  coun- 
try is  still  operating  outside  of  the  scope 
of  international  law.  I  do  not  want  this 
to  happen,  and  I  do  not  think  other 
Members  should  want  it  to  happen. 

I  believe  that  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Buchanan)  has  made  the  very 
salient  point  here  earlier,  that  time  is 
running  out.  Had  we  done  this  a  year 
ago,  maybe  we  might  have  diminished  the 
possibility  for  armed  conflict  in  Rhodesia, 
because  a  moderate  leadership  was  avail- 
able, looking  to  us  for  some  help,  and 
that  moderate  leadership  might  have  as- 
sumed the  chief  negotiating  role.  But, 
we  delayed,  and  berause  of  this  delay  we 
might  have  moved  ourselves  closer  to 
some  sort  of  turmoil  in  Rhodesia. 

There  are  times  in  this  House,  and 
there  are  times  in  the  country  when  the 
issue  becomes  so  very  stark  and  clear. 
We  simply  raise  the  questions  that  one  of 
the  Cliief  Justices  used  to  raise  when  is- 
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sues  came  before  the  Supreme 
questions  that  Justices  raised 
right?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it  just? 

Now,  If  we  lay  out  what 
today  in  terms  of  those  three 
Is  it  right?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
will  pass  this  legislation  and 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
vote  on  H.R.  1746,  a  bill  to 
United  Nations  Participation 
to  halt  the  importation  of 
chrome.  This  is  a  bill  which 
sponsored  and  a  bill  which,  in 
is  desperately  needed. 

In  addition  to  cosponsorinj  ■ 
lation  I  have  also  presented 
behalf  of  the  Congressional 
before    the    House 
Africa  and  International 
of  the  International  Relations 
on  the  Rhodesian  chrome 

In  1971,  the  Congress 
amendment  which  permitted 
States  to  Import  chrome 
racist  nation  of  Rhodesia, 
gressional  act,  the  United 
violation  of  its  Internationa 
because  under  chapter  VII  of 
Nations  Charter  enforcemen|t 
against  Rhodesia  have  been 
a  matter  of  international  law 
States  was  committed  under 
of  the  United  Nations 
by     the     enforcement 
United  States  did  not,  and 
acted  in  violation  of  its  often 
claimed  devotion  to 
short,   by   Importing  chrom( 
Rhodesia,  the  United  States 
lawless  fashion. 

Economically,    former 
the  Byrd  amendment,  such 
cialty  steel  companies,  now 
that  for  economic  and 
sons,  there  Is  no  need  for 
ment  to  remain  ir.  force 
deslan  high-carbon 
United  States  were  56 
1976  than  in  1975.  Moreov 
desian    chrome    ore    has 
United  States  since  March 
Contrary  to  arguments  tha 
Rhodesian  chrome  would 
pendency  on  the  Soviet  Unior 
chrome  supplier,  44  percent  o 
Imports  in  the  United 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
desia  accounted  for  only  5 

The  crucial  objection  to 
tion  of  the  chrome  ore  had 
the  workers  of  the 
shoremen's  Association  who^ 
bility  it  was  to  unload  the 
August  1,  1972.  local  333  in 
Baltimore,  refused  to  unload 
abroad  the  Mormaccoi'e, 
flag  ship  owned  by  Moore 
Lines.  This  and  other 
tlon  by  the  longshoremen 
and  in  other  cities  across  the 
lustrate  that  I  am  not  the 
indignant   about   the   import 
that  helped  to  maintain  a 
gime  In  Africa. 

If  we  continue  to  Import 
chrome  the  United  States 
international    law    and 
United  Nations  sanctions 
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desia— sanctions  which  I  must  stress 
upon  again,  were  originally  approved  by 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  Is 
ofiBcially  responsible  for  having  broken 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  ban 
on  trade  with  the  minority  regime  In 
Rhodesia.  That  failure  to  comply  with 
these  sanctions  undermines  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  overall  con- 
tribution to  world  stability  and  peace  the 
United  States  values  and  seeks  to 
enhance. 

Repealing  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  be  the  strongest  signal  we  could 
give  to  the  world  community  that  we 
are  seriously  committed  to  achieving 
majority  rule  in  southern  Africa  through 
peaceful  means.  The  success  of  the  re- 
cent factfinding  mission  to  Africa  by 
U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  proved 
the  desire  of  African  nations  to  achieve 
our  mutually  avowed  goal  of  peace  in 
Southern  Africa.  President  Carter  has 
already  stated  his  full  support  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore, the  specialty  steel  companies 
which  have  hitherto  opposed  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  have  also  stated 
that  they  would  no  longer  oppose  such 
an  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
rectify  a  mistake  which  has  caused  us 
severe  difficulty  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  A  return  to  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  relations  with  the 
black  African  nations  upon  whose  good 
will  and  understanding  we  will  be  in- 
creasingly dependent.  Failure  to  amend 
the  U.N.  sanctions  may  well  result  in 
the  development  of  a  negative  foreign 
policy  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa. 

I  would  think  that  we  would  be  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  rectify  such 
travesty  while  it  is  still  in  our  power 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr. Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  Its  understand  this  Rhodesian  chrome 
bill  exactly  as  it  is.  The  bill  does  not  refer 
to  Rhodesia  nor  does  it  refer  to  chrome. 
The  bill  establishes  a  trade  policy  that 
gives  free  countries  the  same  opportunity 
to  trade  with  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms  that  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain its  strategic  critical  materials. 

Let  me  quote  the  exact  language  of  the 
bill: 

To  amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the  Imposition  there- 
under of  any  prohibition  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  from  any  free  world  coun- 
try for  so  long  as  the  Importation  of  like 
material  from  any  Communist  country  Is 
not  prohibited  by  law. 

Of  all  the  strategic  critical  materials 
chrome  is  one  of  the  most  critical.  We 
do  not  produce  any  of  our  Nation's 
chrome  and  have  mined  none  since  1961, 
so  we  rely  on  foreign  imports.  Sixty- 
seven  percent  of  the  world's  reserves  of 
metallurgical  chrome  are  in  Rhodesia 
while  South  Africa  has  22  percent. 
Chrome  is  what  makes  stainless  steel 
stainless. 

The  United  Nations  contended  that 


Rhodesia  must  be  under  an  embargo, 
because  it  was  a  threat  to  world  peace. 
This  little  country  with  6  million  people 
has  only  250,000  whites.  So  apparently 
the  reference  Is  to  this  handful  of 
whites.  Over  in  Africa  with  401  mUlion 
people,  we  discuss  Rhodesia  when  the 
threat  to  the  world's  peace  is  in  Uganda 
in  Africa.  This  Is  a  technical  reason, 
because  the  United  Nations  Charter  does 
not  allow  it  to  enter  into  internal  affairs. 

What  this  debate  Is  doing  is  opening 
the  door  for  another  American  Vietnam 
relationship.  We  all  remember  so  vividly 
how  the  liberal  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try did  not  approve  of  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment that  existed  in  Vietnam.  With 
firm  intentions  for  establishing  a  democ- 
racy for  the  people  of  Vietnam,  our  lib- 
erals pushed  us  Into  a  confrontation  in 
Asia.  The  Vietnam  conflict  was  the  most 
unfortunate  period  our  Nation  has  suf- 
fered. In  a  no-win,  undeclared  war  that 
was  hopelessly  administered  by  the  State 
Department,  the  Vietnam  war  dragged 
through  10  of  the  most  dismal  years  of 
America's  history.  Now  we  have  taken  it 
upon  ourselves  in  our  self-righteousness 
to  move  from  Asia  to  Africa  to  solve 
the  human  rights  for  Rhodesia.  This  con- 
tinued meddling  could  well  lead  us  into 
another  Vietnam  disaster. 

Who  ordained  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
determine  the  governmental  systems  for 
the  entire  world?  We  are  doing  a  poor 
Job  in  administering  a  government  in 
the  United  States.  We  should  concen- 
trate on  ending  inflation.  We  should  find 
solutions  for  water  in  California  and  the 
other  dry  States.  We  should  concern  our- 
selves with  the  gas  and  energy  shortages. 
We  should  be  finding  answers  for  the 
perpetual  unemployment  which  hovers  in 
Northern  cities.  We  should  be  calling  for 
austerity  in  those  cities  that  are  facing 
bankruptcy.  We  should  eliminate  terror- 
ism here  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  We 
should  be  finding  solutions  for  drugs 
that  are  becoming  entrenched  in  the 
lives  of  our  young  people. 

Through  all  of  these  years,  our  coun- 
try made  progress  by  building  a  great 
country  on  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  provided  an  inspiration  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  showing  them  how 
to  build  through  our  living  example. 
Vietnam  did  not  want  our  advice.  Rho- 
desia does  not  need  it.  Let  us  allow  the 
world  freedom  of  speech  and  action.  Let 
us  turn  to  solving  this  Nation's  own  prob- 
lems. America  does  not  have  the  genius 
to  solve  world  problems,  when  we  cannot 
solve  our  own  problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Benjamin)  . 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  for  yielding  in 
order  that  I  may  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
1746. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  1971,  the  United  States 
has  permitted  the  importation  of  Rho- 
desian chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome  in 
contravention  of  a  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions program  which  was  established  in 
1966  with  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 
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In  spite  of  repeal  attempts  in  the  93d 
and  94th  Congresses,  and  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's request  for  repeal  in  April  1976. 
the  1971  action  of  the  Congress  remains 
inviolate. 

At  the  lU'ging  of  the  present  admin- 
istration and  specifically  President  Car- 
ter and  U.N.  Ambassador  Young,  we  are 
again  considering  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  probably  with  much  greater 
promise  than  in  previous  Congresses. 

Having  the  honor  and  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting northwest  Indiana,  the  steel- 
producing  capital  of  the  Nation,  I  admit 
to  my  early  apprehensions  regarding  the 
Impact  of  this  bill,  not  only  in  terms  of 
employment,  but  also  in  terms  of  na- 
tional defense. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  steel  em- 
ployers in  northwest  Indiana  previously 
opposed  any  repeal  or  the  modification 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Consequently, 
our  office  proceeded  to  contact  such  firms 
as  United  States  Steel,  Inland  Steel. 
Youngstown  Steel,  Armco  Steel,  Budd 
Co.,  Republic  Steel,  La  Salle  Steel,  Blaw- 
Knox  Foimdry,  and  Calumet  Steet.  These 
are  some  of  the  major  steel  producers  in 
northwest  Indiana  who  have  a  need  for 
chrome  or  ferrochrome.  They  employ 
from  105  persons  to  over  25,000  persons 
at  their  northwest  plants. 

In  anticipation  that  all  or  some  of 
them  would  oppose  this  bill,  we  were  pre- 
paring amendments  to  be  offered  today 
which  are  found  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
so  as  to  offer  assistance  to  persons  who 
might  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  as  the  re- 
sponses were  received.  Each  one  of  these 
industries  reported  that,  first,  there 
would  be  no  adverse  impact  to  their 
plants,  production,  or  employment  rolls 
resulting  from  the  adoption  of  this  bill, 
and  second,  there  was  either  support  or 
at  least  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  We  did 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  impact,  if 
any,  on  businesses  and  industries  out- 
side of  northwest  Indiana. 

Considering  the  reported  supplv  of 
chrome  and  ferrochrome  for  military 
needs,  and  considering  the  negligible  im- 
pact of  any  bovcott  of  these  products  on 
northwest  Indiana,  I  am  delighted  to 
join  in  support  of  H.R.  1746. 

Recently,  several  of  us  joined  in  to  ut- 
ter public  remarks  regarding  the  inde- 
pendence of  several  captive  nations. 
Those  remarks  were  inundated  with 
quests  for  independence,  majority  rule, 
and  human  rights. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  our  philosoph- 
ical positions  on  these  noble  goals  when 
we  refuse  to  act  from  time  to  time  to 
support  our  verbiage.  Today,  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  President  was  criticized 
for  his  recent  remarks  on  behalf  of  hu- 
man rights.  I  suggest  that  we  offer  appro- 
priate rebuke  to  those  criticisms  by  sup- 
porting him  on  this  measure. 

While  every  geographical  region  may 
not  be  a,s  well  off  under  this  legislation 
as  mine,  I  suspect  that  any  adverse  eco- 
nomic imoact  is  neglieible  and  almost 
unnoticeable  in  face  of  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  the  world  leadership  our  Nation 
Is  assuming  in  the  ouest  for  peace,  free- 
dom, and  human  rights. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 


measure  in  relating  that  the  economic 
fears  and  apprehensions  of  several  years 
ago  have  been  removed  in  at  least  one 
sector  of  the  country  and  one  segment 
of  the  steel  industry  and  that  I  join  with 
the  President  in  attempting  to  resolve  a 
tenuous  situation  by  using  our  economic 
position  to  support  our  foreign  policy. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  cf  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lacomarsino). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  H.R.  1746,  to 
halt  the  Importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  into  the  United  States. 

Since  1971,  we  have  been  importing 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  as  a  result  of 
passage  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  states  that 
any  strategic  material  imported  from  a 
Communist  country  cannot  be  banned 
from  imoortation  from  a  non-Commu- 
nist coimtry.  One  of  the  major  reasons 
advanced  for  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment was  that  chrome  was  a  critical 
strategic  material  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive source  of  chrome  other  than  Rho- 
desia was  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  been  hearing  that  techno- 
logical innovations  have  rendered  this 
argument  Invalid.  Due  to  a  technique 
known  as  argon-oxygen  decarbonization. 
the  U.S.  steel  indastry  can  get  along  with 
lower  grade  chrome  from  other  suppliers, 
particularly  South  Africa,  but  also  coun- 
tries such  as  India,  Brazil,  Turkey,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
in  the  past  provided  a  major  source  of 
chrome  for  U.S.  markets  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  issue  which  we  are  debating  today 
revolves  around  bringing  the  United 
States  into  compliance  with  U.N.  im- 
posed economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, because  of  that  country's  attitudes 
and  practices  against  its  black  citizens. 
Yet  passage  of  H.R.  1746  would  embody 
the  most  blatant  sort  of  hypocrisy.  We 
assail  Rhodesia  for  its  recorel  on  human 
rights  and  use  this  as  a  rationale  for 
curtailing  all  trade  with  that  country. 
However,  what  about  the  nations  which 
would  fill  in  the  trade  gaps  left  by  with- 
drawal of  Rhodesian  chrome?  Would 
anyone  care  to  comment  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  on  human  rights?  or 
India's? 

If  H.R.  1746  were  passed,  then  the 
United  States  would  be  one  of  very  few 
U.N.  members  which  actually  honor  the 
economic  embargo  against  Rhodesia.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  many  of  her  Eastern  Euro- 
pean allies  covertly  carry  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  under  cover  of  Swiss  comoa- 
nies  acting  as  middlemen.  The  United 
States  at  least  has  never  tried  to  hide 
her  actions  in  this  regard. 

H.R.  1746  Ls  bad  legislation,  because  It 
takes  a  moralistic  approach  to  foreign 
affairs,  but  on  a  highly  selective  and  dis- 
criminatory basis  and  consequently,  I 
shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1746.  to  halt 
the  Importation  of  Rhexlesian  chrome. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment in  1971,  the  United  States  has  im- 
ported Rhodesian  chrome,  an  Important 
element  for  our  industrial  economy.  We 
considered  It  to  be  in  our  national  In- 
terest not  to  join  the  ban  on  trading  with 
Rhodesia,  and  we  were  not  afraid  to 
make  our  position  official  by  legislating 
an  exception  for  chromium  Imports. 
Other  nations  hypocritically  denounced 
the  United  States  for  its  dealings  with 
Rhodesia  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducted a  broad  range  of  import  and  ex- 
port activities  with  that  nation.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  we  should  now 
have  to  yield  to  pressure  to  join  a  com- 
mon front  against  trading  with  Rhodesia 
when,  in  fact,  a  common  front  does  not 
exist. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  our 
imports  of  chrome  provide  crucial  eco- 
nomic support  for  an  oppressive  minority 
government.  I  do  not  intend,  by  my  re- 
marks, to  support  minority  rule  in  Rho- 
desia. There  have  been  encouraging  signs 
in  recent  weeks  of  movement  by  the 
Smith  government  to  take  steps  which 
will  lead  to  majority  rule.  I  believe  that 
we  should  serve  as  a  positive  instrument 
to  encourage  that  transition  to  majority 
rule.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
an  entirely  negative  action  which  will 
most  likely  not  have  the  effect  desired 
by  those  supporting  repeal.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  promote 
economic  instability  in  that  country. 
That  would  only  increase  the  problems 
a  new  majority  government  would  have 
to  solve  when  It  comes  to  power.  Such 
action  certainly  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  resolve  of  the  Smith 
government  to  seek  a  transition  which 
does  not  jeopardize  its  own  security.  The 
Rhodesian  Information  Office  has  made 
that  very  clear  in  its  own  statement: 

The  safeguarding  of  political  and  economic 
stability  in  Rhodesia  under  majority  rule 
far  outweighs  the  Importance  of  chrome  sales 
to  the  United  States. 

Beyond  the  futility  of  such  a  course  of 
action  are  the  verj'  real  negative  effects 
upon  the  United  States.  These  include 
higher  costs  to  consumers  for  chromium 
steel  products,  higher  costs  to  taxpayers 
for  defense  procurement,  and  increased 
unemployment  in  a  variety  of  industries. 

There  are  only  three  major  suppliers 
of  chrome  in  the  world:  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  suggest  we  are 
cutting  off  our  ethical  noses  to  spite  our 
diplomatic  faces  when  we  single  out 
Rhodesia  for  a  boycott.  During  the  period 
when  we  honored  the  U.N.  sanction,  we 
were  forced  to  turn  to  Russia  for  our 
strategic  needs.  The  Soviets,  Marxist  in- 
junctions against  capitalism  notwith- 
standing, promptly  doubled  the  price, 
whereupon  we  got  smart  late  and  lifted 
the  boycott.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
any  different  scenario  today.  The  irony 
is  that  the  Soviets  were  actually  selling 
us  Rhodesian  chrome  during  this  period, 
saving  their  own  supplies. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
new  process  for  processing  low-grade 
ore  which  negates  all  these  arguments. 
Yet  close  analysis  reveals  this  is  just  talk. 
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would  not  be  an  economic  reason  for  It 
to  go  up  very  much. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  enlighten 
us  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser),  I  do 
not  have  any  hard-and-fast  figures;  but 
my  guess  is  that  the  chrome  ore  prices 
would  soon  double,  as  they  did  in  the 
previous  period  when  we  did  not  have 
access  to  Rhodesian  chrome. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  approached  this  whole  idea  of 
serving  on  the  committee,  someone  asked 
me,  "What  do  you  have  to  offer  that 
committee?" 

I  said,  "Hopefully,  an  open  mind  and 
no  preconceived  ideas.  I  want  to  hear  all 
sides  and  make  judgments  after  I  have 
heard  all  sides." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  get  that  op- 
portunity in  relationship  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Do  we  realize  that  we  are  spending 
more  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
on  this  very  important  issue  than  we  did 
in  committee?  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, we  only  had  one  hearing  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  in  my  dis- 
senting remarks  that  I  opposed  this  leg- 
islation not  because  of  my  disregard 
for  human  rights  and  majority  rule,  but 
because  I  believe  it  is  an  undesirable 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  become 
caught  in  inconsistencies  concerning  the 
issue  of  morality  and  security  within  the 
context  of  current  American  foreign 
policy. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  we 
no  longer  need  Rhodesian  chrome,  in  fact 
that  has  been  the  whole  mood,  we  do  not 
need  the  Rhodesian  chrome,  and  that  is 
true — that  is  true — but  we  do  need 
chromium  and  the  question  is:  Should 
we  not  then  come  back  next  week  and 
take  the  same  stand,  and  I  think  many 
people  would  agree  we  should,  in  relation- 
ship to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa? 
Then  I  think  we  would  hear  a  tremen- 
dous uproar  in  relationship  to  the  whole 
issue. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  issue 
is,  and  the  point  I  would  really  like  to 
make,  that  if  we  are  going  to  write  for- 
eign pohcy  around  human  rights  as  seen 
through  American  eyes,  and  that  is  the 
important  thing,  as  seen  through  Ameri- 
can eyes — and  that  is  what  has  gotten 
us  into  all  of  the  trouble  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  into  in  international  affairs 
over  the  past  40  years — but  if  that  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  make  realistic  for- 
eign policy,  then  we  want  to  make  very, 
very  sure  we  have  the  American  people 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
additional  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  finish  my  state- 
ment, let  me  repeat  that  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  center  our  foreign  policy  around 
human  rights  as  seen  through  American 
eyes,  then  I  think  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  American  public  is  ready  for 
this.  As  you  know,  we  get  on  our  soap 
boxes  down  here  and  sometimes  we  seem 
to  think  that  the  American  people  are 
as  idealistic  as  we  are.  I  am  certain  we 
are  full  of  idealism  but  I  never  have 
thought  that  we  can  attach  that  same 
amount  of  idealism  to  the  American 
public  when  things  start  to  get  tough 
because  at  that  time,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  lose  that  idealism.  That  sticks  in 
my  mind  because  when  we  had  the  oil 
embargo,  had  that  embargo  continued 
a  few  more  months,  the  ground  swell  in 
this  country  would  have  meant  that  no 
longer  could  we  continue  our  policy  and 
therefore  like  other  countries  would 
have  to  back  off  our  support  for  Israel. 
This  support  would  no  longer  be  possible, 
because  the  country  would  have  been 
forced  to  withdraw  the  support  because 
of  the  public  swell  against  it. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  make  very  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  public  geared  for 
that  kind  of  foreign  policy  based  on 
human  rights  as  seen  through  American 
eyes,  not  just  as  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress see  it,  but  as  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  see  it. 

Mr.  BROOr,IPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  and  will  hear  learned  arguments 
pro  and  con  about  the  merits  of  H.R. 
1746.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  not  only  constitutionally 
sound  but  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation.  I  will  therefore  vote  against  H.R. 
1746. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
while  the  specific  issue  may  be  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  Rhodesian  chrome, 
what  we  should  today  be  debating  is 
something  far  more  wide  ranging  and 
important.  We  should  be  debating  our 
Nation's  policies  in  Africa.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  debating  a  larger  argument 
and  that  is  how  our  Nation  should  deal 
with  countries  whose  internal  policies 
we  may  deplore. 

If  we  do  overturn  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  impose  a  ban  upon  importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome,  who  will  be 
hurt?  The  white  Rhodesians?  This  is 
absurd,  since  they  have  long  since 
proved  that  there  are  ways  to  get  around 
even  the  most  stringent  sanctions.  The 
Rhodesian  Government  will  be  strength- 
ened, not  hurt,  as  even  those  whites  who 
might  disagree  with  certain  government 
policies  rally  around  Ian  Smith  as  a  sign 
of  white  Rhodesian  solidarity. 

If  anyone  is  hurt  by  this  sanction.  It 
will  be  black  Rhodesians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder.  Is  this  really 
what  we  want  to  do?  I  think  not.  I  think 
we  want,  instead,  to  help  Rhodesians  of 
both  races  to  achieve  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  want. 

Ian  Smith  has  agreed  to  majority  rule 
in  2  years  under  a  plan  presented  by 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger.  It 
was  not  Smith,  it  was  not  black  Rho- 
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desians,  but  the  leaders  of  surrounding 
black  nations  who  rejected  this  offer  of 
majority  rule.  So  we  have  Smith's  ges- 
ture of  good  will  rebuffed  and  now  we 
want  to  follow  that  with  an  action  that 
can  only  be  interpreted  in  Rhodesia  as 
American  support  of  the  intransigence 
of  the  black  leaders  who  are  the  only 
ones  holding  up  majority  rule  under  a 
plan  guaranteeing  minority  rights.  We 
do  not  pass  legislation  in  a  vacuum.  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  we  do  here  today  con- 
cerns more  than  chrome. 

Finally,  may  I  add  a  fact  that  every- 
one knows  but  no  one  here  seems  willing 
to  talk  about?  As  it  stands  at  the 
moment,  we  have  no  certainty  that  "ma- 
jority rule"  will  mean  "democratic  rule" 
in  Rhodesia.  In  fact,  the  historic  evidence 
in  Africa  suggests  very  strongly  that 
majority  rule  without  strong  guarantees 
for  minority  rights  will  lead  to  the  kind 
of  dictatorships  that  are  endemic  in 
Africa  today.  From  Ethiopia  in  the  north 
to  Mozambique  over  to  Angola  and  up 
to  Nigeria  there  are  more  dictatorships 
than  democracies.  What  makes  anyone 
think  that  black  or  white  Rhodesians  are 
going  to  get  anything  different  if  "ma- 
jority rule"  is  brought  about  without 
protection  of  civil  and  human  rights? 

That  is  what  we  are  faced  with,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Not  pleasant-sounding  words 
about  "majority  rights"  but  the  current 
facts  of  denial  of  human  rights  by  whites 
and  blacks  all  over  the  African  continent. 
Needless  to  say,  such  denial  of  rights  is 
not  unique  to  Africa.  There  are  denials  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  as  well  as  in  dozers  of  African 
countries. 

To  make  all  of  this  even  more  grave, 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  acting  as 
President  Carter's  "point  man"  has  been 
going  around  the  world  using  inflam- 
matory and  irresponsible  rhetoric  about 
the  Rhodesian  and  South  African  situa- 
tions. He  is  being  prai-sed  in  the  media 
for  his  courage  and  his  willingness  to 
take  risks.  I  am  reminded  of  the  grim 
joke  of  American  soldiers  in  World  War 
II  about  Gen.  Geoi-ge  Patton,  nick- 
named "Old  Blood  and  Guts."  They 
would  say:  "Our  blood,  his  guts."  I  feel 
the  same  way  about  President  Carter's 
African  policie.';  as  embodied  in  Ambas- 
sador Young:  His  courage — but  who  will 
pay  the  price?  Whose  blood  will  be  shed? 
Will  it  be  the  American  soldiers  Young 
wants  to  send  to  Rhodesia  a.«  a  "peace- 
keeping force"? 

The.se  are  the  questions  we  should  be 
debating.  But  we  choose  to  debate  a  ques- 
tion that  avoids  the  real  issue.  Right  now 
the  only  real  question  in  Rhodesia  is 
whether  the  plan  agreed  to  by  Ian 
Smith's  government,  which  would  lead  to 
majority  rule  in  2  years  with  rights  of 
the  minority  guaranteed,  will  be  revived. 
If  it  is  not,  there  will  be  a  tragedy  of 
unimaginable  proportions  in  Africa.  And 
history  will  show  that  while  this  tragedy 
was  developing,  the  Congress  was  debat- 
ing the  right  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  get  strategic  materials  when 
and  where  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
winski) ,  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  halt  the  importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome.  It  seeks  to 
reinstitute  an  embargo  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Rhodesian  chrome  into  the 
United  States  in  compliance  with  the 
U.N.  embargo  initiated  in  1966. 

The  United  States  has  fully  complied 
with  this  U.N. -imposed  sanction  for  over 
1,0  years,  with  the  exception  of  chrome, 
which  is  a  strategic  material. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  the 
President,  in  1968,  took  action  to  imple- 
m.ent  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. This  action  was  undertaken  with- 
out congressional  action  or  congressional 
review. 

Subsequently,  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia introduced  the  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  ban- 
ning the  importation  of  a  strategic 
material  from  a  free- world  country  if 
that  same  material  is  being  imported 
from  a  Communist  country. 

The  argument  for  this  legislation  was 
that  the  United  States  should  not  allow 
itself  to  become  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viet Union  for  a  strategic  material  vital 
to  the  defense  and  economic  well-being 
of  this  country.  At  the  time  of  the  im- 
position of  U.N.  sanctions  in  1966,  Rho- 
desia was  the  largest  single  source  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  Imported 
into  the  United  States. 

In  the  years  after  1966  when  the 
United  States  observed  the  embargo,  in- 
cluding chrome,  the  United  States  be- 
came increasingly  dependent  on  its  next 
largest  supplier — the  Soviet  Union.  In 
1968  and  1969  U.S.  imports  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union 
approached  60  percent  of  our  total  im- 
ports. In  this  period  of  increased  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
price  for  chrome  ore  rose  by  188  percent 
with  prices  reaching  their  peak  in  1971, 
the  last  year  of  the  embargo  on  Rho- 
desian chrome. 

After  passage  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
when  we  agam  had  access  to  Rhodesian 
chrome,  Soviet  prices  declined  consid- 
erably. 

Besides  Rhodesia,  there  are  only  two 
major  sources  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome — South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union — and  we  will  clearly  be  more  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  do 
not  import  chrome  from  Rhodesia 

I  understand  that  technolo.'jical  in- 
novations mav  allow  the  widespread  use 
of  lesser  quality  metallurgical  grade 
chrominum  and  this  decreases  our  need 
for  Rhodesian  chrome  supplies. 

There  is  another  pertinent  factor  to 
consider  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  the 
new  technological  process  and  that  is — 
many  of  the  industries  in  the  United 
States  which  use  chromium  are  small 
firms  which  do  not  have  the  new  process. 
Our  Nation  has  hundreds  of  small  found- 
ries which  cannot  afford  the  huge 
capital  investment  required  by  the  new 
process  and  they  must  continue  to  de- 
pend on  the  finer  chrome  which  Rhodesia 
supplies. 

The  United  States  has  properly  ob- 
served the  U.N.  embargo  since  its  incep- 


tion in  1966,  importing  from  Rhodesia 
only  strategic  materials.  But  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  persistently  ignored  the 
embargo.  Many  of  our  European  friends, 
Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and 
even  many  of  the  black  African  nations 
have  ignored  the  embargo.  In  January 
1977,  a  limited  distribution  report  was 
issued  by  the  U.N.  charging  the  Soviet 
Union  and  four  East  European  countries 
with  "major  sanction-breaking"  opera- 
tions. 

Another  point  to  note:  This  bill  would 
require  strict  monitoring  of  steel  mill 
product  imports  into  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  none  of  these  products 
contained  chromium  of  Rhodesian  ori- 
gin. This  will  be  a  cumbersome  operation 
and  will  be  open  to  cheating.  Many 
countires  now  import  Rhodesian  chrome 
desoite  the  embargo  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Rho- 
desia only  consume  approximately  35 
percent  of  Rhodesia's  yearly  chrome  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  65  percent  is  con- 
sumed by  sanction  violators,  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
prevent  that  chronium  from  coming  into 
the  United  States.  For  countries  like 
Japan,  which  have  no  indigenous  chrome 
and  import  Rhodesian  chrome,  this  bill 
will  force  them  either  to  curtail  their  ex- 
ports of  steel  pi-oducts  to  the  United 
Slates  or  resort  to  alternations  of  the  so- 
called  certificates  of  origin.  Another 
problem  is  the  possibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  importing  Rhodesian  chrome  for 
its  own  consumption  and  exporting  to  the 
United  States  chromium  of  Soviet  origin. 
The  net  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  that 
Rhodesian  chromium  will  still  be  con- 
sumed as  a  result  of  U.S.  demand. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  President 
presently  has  the  option  of  halting  Rho- 
desian chrome  imports  without  any  leg- 
islative action.  This  is  because  the  Byrd 
amendment  provides  that  the  President 
may  not  ban  imports  of  a  strategic  com- 
modity from  a  free  world  country  if  the 
same  material  is  being  imported  from  a 
Communist  country. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
take  chrome  off  the  strategic  materials 
list,  or  to  cut  off  Russian  imports,  shows 
the  real  need  for  chrcme — and  drama- 
tizes the  validity  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

The  Byrd  amendmeni  was  sound  leg- 
islation in  1971.  and  it  remains  sound 
legislation  today.  The  courts  have  upheld 
it  despite  a  challenge  to  its  legality. 

The  issue  simply  is  one  of  providing  a 
critical  commodity  needed  for  industrial 
production.  The  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  will  increa.se  co^ts  to  the 
American  consumer.  Prom  a  human 
rights  standpoint,  our  increa,sed  prices  of 
chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
advance  the  cause  of  Individual  freedom 
in  that  country. 

For  some  years  now.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
International  Relations  Committee  to  see 
the  importance  of  maintaining  some  con- 
sistency in  our  foreign  policy.  To  date, 
they  have  failed  to  heed  by  advice  and 
H.R.  1746  bears  witness  to  that.  They  are 
blissfully  unconcerned  about  the  illogic 
of  a  bill  that  imposes  sanctions  against 
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a  nation  because  of  intemap 
are   commensurate   with 
other  countries  from 
chrome  supplies. 

This  same  inconsistency 
temational  politics.   Whil  s 
States,  with  the  exception 
amendment,  has  abided  by 
bargo  against  Rhodesia,  mfiny 
low  U.N.  members  have  no 

Ironically,  some  of  the 
posture  most  dramaticallj 
moniously  on  this  issue  at 
also  among  those  that  ha\e 
regular  trade  with  Rhodesii  i 
ber  of  years. 

Mr.   Chairman,   just    as| 
vinced  of  the  correctness 
am  aware  that  mine  is  a 
point  in  the  House  today 
record  these  points  had  to 
passage  of  time  will 
side  of  the  argument  will 
the  most  accurate. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chai 
the  remaining  time  to  cloke 
to  our  distinguished  coUeajgue, 
tleman    from    Michigan 
whose  subcommittee  also 
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measure. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I 
league,  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  ii 
port    of    this    legislation 
to     commend     the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser) 
man  from  Michigan  in 
Dices)  for  their  outstanding 
on  a  measure  that  seems  to 
cial  to  the  capacity  of 
speak  with  a  clear  and  telli4g 
conduct  of  foreign  policy 
respect  of  Africa. 

At  stake  in  this  legislation 
tegrity  of  our     commitment 
rights  and  majority  rule, 
integrity  of  our  internatickial 
ligations.  At  stake,  in  part, 
pect  fo"  peaceful  settlement 
sues  afflicting  southern 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
both  former  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  Vance  have 
peal  of  the  Byrd  amendmfent 
made  clear  that  the  natiorial 
our  own  country  would 
endangered. 

We  are  all  aware,  finallt 
man,  that  our  distinguish^! 
league  in  the  House,  now 
to    the    United    Nations, 
Young,   has   given   great 
this  important  matter,  as 
Carter.    It    would,    Mr. 
tragic  if  our  President  w 
the  United  Nations  later 
not  be  able  to  point  to  the 
Congress    of    the    United 
Democrats  and  Repubhcajis 
gether — have  joined  in 
important  legislation.  I 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  thank 
from  Indiana  for  his  verj 
contribution. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
repeal  and  to  Just  say  a  few  words  of 
emphasis  rather  than  elucidation,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  issues  are  quite 
clear.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  perhaps  have  the  historical 
perspective  of  how  long  we  have  been 
dealing  with  this  matter,  and  the  rea- 
son that  it  may  have  been  processed  by 
the  International  Relations  Committee 
as  expeditiously  as  it  has  relates  to  that 
particular  fact,  not  because  a  full  record 
has  not  been  laid  out  time  and  time 
again. 

I  would  like  to  express,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  surprise  that  the  whole 
question  of  our  international  obligations 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  has  been  treated 
so  cavalierly  by  some  of  the  people  who 
have  spoken  here  today. 

It  is  a  solid  obligation,  and  as  long  as 
we  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
operating  under  that  charter,  I  think 
that  our  obligations  ought  to  be  quite 
clear. 

I  think  that  the  references  to  the  clear 
signal  that  our  action  here  is  going  to 
send  to  the  minority  regime  in  Rhodesia 
is  a  point  that  is  well  taken  because  as 
early  as  3  weeks  ago  on  "Issues  and  An- 
swers" it  was  quite  apparent  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  still  not  been  convinced  that 
there  is  not  some  kind  of  rescue  opera- 
tion standing  by  when  the  crunch  comes. 

I  think  also  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  has 
been  a  nonpartisan  issue.  We  have  had 
this  matter  under  consideration  now  by 
three  administrations,  all  of  whom  have 
approved  the  repeal  which  is  pending  on 
the  floor  today.  There  has  not  been 
enough  respect  in  my  view  for  that  par- 
ticular fact  Is  one  to  gain  any  Influences 
from  what  has  been  said  here  today  by 
people  who  would  seek  to  substitute  their 
foreign  policy  considerations  for  the  for- 
eign policy  establishment  of  three  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mi .  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
upon  the  dependency  question  and  the 
technological  innovations  that  have  been 
made,  although  I  would  say  that  matter 
has  not  been  stressed  enough,  that  we 
now  really  have  techniques  that  make  it 
possible  to  seek  other  sources  for  this 
very  important  metal. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Andrews,  who  is  the 
vice  president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Corp.,  testifying  for  the  stainless  steel 
industry  committee,  a  traditional  op- 
ponent of  the  repeal,  has  indicated  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  stainless  steel 
industry  no  longer  needs  Rhodesian 
chrome.  That  is  why  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Dent)  among  many  additional  people 
can  now  advocate  repeal. 

Most  importantly,  failure  to  restore 
sanctions  will  jeopardize  our  improving 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Africa. 

During  the  past  10  years,  Africa  has 
become  increasingly  important  in  the 
area  of  investment  and  trade  to  the 
United  States.  In  1966,  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment in  Africa  was  only  $1.8  billion. 
By  1970,  it  has  soared  to  $3.2  billion  and 
in  1975,  amounted  to  $4  billion,  a  figure 
that  would  have  been  higher  had  it  not 
been  for  the  nationalizations  of  U.S. 
investment  in  Libya  and  Nigeria.  It  is  im- 


portant to  note  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
this  investment  is  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustry. Many  of  the  minerals  involved 
are  ofiQcially  considered  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  critical  and  strategic  raw 
materials. 

Africa  is  the  last  largely  unexploited 
region  that  enjoys  great  resource  wealth, 
so  we  can  anticipate  increased  and  sus- 
tained interest  by  U.S.  investors. 

Similarly,  U.S.  exports  to  Africa  in- 
creased from  $1.3  billion  in  1966  to  $4 
bUlion  in  1975. 

While  South  Africa  traditionally  has 
been  the  largest  recipient  cf  U.S.  invest- 
ment— increasing  from  $460  million  in 
1966  to  $1.6  billion  in  1976— the  political 
situation  has  begun  to  change  this  pat- 
tern. According  to  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, before  the  June  16,  1976  student 
uprising  in  Soweto,  the  net  inflow  of 
capital  into  South  Africa  each  was  $184 
million.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a  net  monthly  outflow  of  $6.4  million. 

The  new  recipients  of  large  U.S.  in- 
vestment are  those  very  countries  who 
have  urged  us  to  adopt  more  progressive 
policies  in  support  of  majority  rule  in 
Southern  Africa:  Nigeria,  Zaire,  Zambia, 
Libya,  Gabon.  Stopping  Rhodesian 
chrome  imports  will  demonstrate  to  the 
nations  of  Africa  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  serious  about  their  support  for 
majority  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  constrained  to 
comment  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  fair- 
ly widespread  misunderstanding.  Cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  have  objected 
to  restoring  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
because  it  would,  according  to  their  ob- 
servations, leave  t.  e  United  States  de- 
pendent upon  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  human  rights 
records  are  not  better  than  that  of 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Sanctions  were  im- 
posed on  Rhodesia  to  end  its  rebellion 
against  Britain,  the  former  colonial 
power,  not  because  of  human  rights 
violations  which  have  accompanied  UDI. 
Let  \is  recall  that  economic  sanctions 
constitute  an  action  short  of  war,  or 
militai-y  sanctions.  If  this  Nation 
espouses  peaceful  solutions  to  conflict, 
we  must  support  them. 

M.-.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  it  may 
bo  difficult  for  some  Americans  to  adjust 
to  the  post  colonial  world.  However,  dis- 
enchantment with  it,  will  not  change  the 
contemporary  political  configuration  of 
power  in  the  world  community.  African 
States  account  for  nearly  one  third  of  the 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
represent  an  important  voting  group  in 
international  fora. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  President  Carter  will  address 
the  United  Nations  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  this  week.  Our  former  col- 
league, Andrew  Young,  is  presiding  over 
the  U.S.  Security  Council  this  month.  A 
debate  on  southern  Africa  questions  is 
anticipated  in  the  Security  Council  be- 
ginning on  March  21.  A  stronger  vote  in 
support  of  Byrd  repeal  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  new  administration  as  it 
tries  to  reach  an  accommodation  on  the 
southern  Africa  problem  in  the  United 
Nations.  ■ 

If  the  economic  case  for  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment  is  persuasive,  the  moral 
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justification  for  restoring  sanctions  is 
overwhelming.  Ian  Smith's  latest  rejec- 
tion of  a  settlement  plan  represents  the 
Seventh  abortive  attempt  to  end  the  col- 
ony's 12-year-old  rebellion  against  the 
British  Government.  Self  determination, 
majority  rule  and  respect  for  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  are  the  pillars 
of  democratic  societies.  The  incumbent 
regime  in  Rhodesia  makes  a  mockery  of 
such  principals. 

Over  3,500  have  already  died  in  the 
protracted  struggle  in  Rhodesia. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  14,  1977,  3,534  people  died  in  the 
war  for  independence  with  majority  rule 
between  December  1972  and  mid-Febru- 
ary 1977.  The  vast  majority  of  these  were 
Africans:  2,364  insurgents,  874  black 
civilians  including  189  accused  of  break- 
ing the  curfew;  71  white  civilians  and  252 
members  of  government  forces.  During 
the  week  that  the  7  Catholic  missionaries 
were  killed.  52  other  civilians  died — most 
of  them  black  and  30  of  these  killed  by 
Rhodesian  Government  forces. 

By  restoring  sanctions,  we  enhance  the 
chances  for  peaceful  settlement.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  usher  in  a  new  era  with 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  developing 
world. 

We  must  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment 
not  just  because  it  is  our  duty  under  in- 
ternational law,  not  just  because  it  is 
right,  but  because  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  1745,  a  bill 
to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  This  legislation  does  not  serve 
our  national  Interest. 

Chrome  is  an  important  strategic  ma- 
terial. It  is  vital  to  our  defense  needs 
and  our  domestic  economy.  Specialty 
steels  such  as  stainless  stcol,  for  exam- 
ple, require  chrome  ore  for  their  produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  has 
virtually  no  chrome  deposits.  A  report 
issued  in  the  94th  Congress  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  states  the 
following : 

The  United  States  has  no  indigenous 
chromlte  ores  of  economic  significance.  .  .  . 
Since  1961  there  has  been  no  domestic  mining 
of  chromlte. 

Simply  put,  we  have  no  chrome.  We  are 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  this 
important  material. 

The  world's  supply  of  chrome  is  con- 
centrated in  a  very  few  areas,  in  particu- 
lar Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Sovi- 
et Union.  About  67  percent  of  the  known 
reserves  of  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
is  found  in  Rhodesia.  Another  22  per- 
cent is  located  in  South  Africa.  Approxi- 
mately nine-tenths  of  all  the  known 
chromium  reserves  is  in  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa. 

A  large  share  of  the  rest  is  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  fact,  about  40  percent  of 
oui-  chrome  ore  is  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  Rhodesian 
chrome  by  adopting  H.R.  1746,  we  only 
make  ourselves  more  dependent  on 
chrome  from  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Can  anyone  seriously  argue  that 
the  Soviet  Union — a  land  dotted  like  a 


"Gulag  Archipelago"  with  concentration 
camps  for  those  who  disagree  with  the 
Communist  regime — is  less  repressive 
than  Rhodesia?  Is  South  Africa  with  its 
official  policy  of  apartheid  a  morally  su- 
perior nation  tf^  Rhodesia? 

To  halt  purchases  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  but  continue  to  buy  it  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  seems 
somewhat  hypocritical.  We  would  be  em- 
bracing a  double  standard  of  morality. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  the  chrome  ex- 
porting nations  do  not  come  up  to  our 
own  moral  standards.  Consequently  for 
the  United  States  to  pick  out  Rhodesia 
for  penalty  is  little  more  than  selective 
morality. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  of  selective 
morality.  Black  Africa  is  run  largely  by 
military  juntas,  one-party  dictatorships 
and,  in  the  case  of  Idi  Amin,  an  abso- 
lute madman.  Why  are  not  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  out  demanding  majority  rule 
in  these  other  countries? 

Let  us  be  honest.  Chrome  is  essential 
to  our  national  security  and  our  econ- 
omy. It  should  be  foolhardy  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  such  a  major  source  as  Rho- 
desia, especially  when  the  primary  alter- 
native sources  are  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa. 

In  addition,  if  we  halt  tlie  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  we  will  place  Amer- 
ican steel  companies  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  price  of  chrome  ore 
for  American  firms  will  almost  certainly 
go  up.  During  the  period  of  the  last 
Rhodesian  embargo,  the  Soviet  Union 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  by  dou- 
bling the  price  and  lowering  the  quality 
of  the  ore  Only  after  removal  ssmctions 
did  Soviet  prices  drop. 

Consequently  other  countries  that  use 
the  cheaper  high-grade  Rhodesian 
chrome  will  be  able  to  sell  their  products 
at  a  lower  price.  We  should  not  be  naive 
in  this  regard.  Our  foreign  competitors 
may  give  lip  service  to  boycotting  Rho- 
desia but  in  actuality  they  have  contin- 
ued to  import  chrome  from  that  nation. 

Japan  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about.  It  supposedly  v/as 
scrupulously  abiding  by  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  In  mid- 1974, 
however,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that 
Japan  had  been  importing  over  25  per- 
cent of  its  chrome  requirements  from 
Rhodesia  over  the  previous  5  years.  Jap- 
anese chrome  buyers  used  forged  South 
African  certificates  to  evade  the  embar- 
go, a  policy  apparently  winked  at  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

So  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  on  this 
point.  Passage  of  H.R.  1746  would  put 
us  in  a  position  of  being  the  only  major 
steel  producer  prohibiting  imports  of 
Rhodesian  chrome.  Foreign  countries 
will  continue  to  use  the  cheaper  Rhode- 
sian chrome,  either  openly  or  covertly, 
and  then  sell  these  products  in  tlie  U.S. 
markets  in  competition  with  American 
firms.  The  end  result  will  be  a  loss  of 
business  for  American  firms  and  a  loss 
of  jobs  for  Americans. 

The  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations recognizes  this  problem  and  at- 
tempts to  solve  it  by  requiring  foreign 
steel  mill  products  to  have  a  certificate 
of  origin  stating  that  these  products  do 
not  contain  Rhodesian  chrome.  This  may 


sound  good  on  the  surface  but  it  is  no 
real  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  detect  the 
origin  of  chromium  once  it  has  been 
made  into  processed  steel.  This  fact  has 
been  well  established  in  previous  con- 
gressional testimony.  Consequently  the 
certificate  of  origin  provision  is  little 
more  than  window  dressing  to  help  a 
serious  problem.  It  is  ineffective,  unen- 
forceable and  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  place  American 
interests  first  on  this  important  issue. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
shocked  that  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  Byrd  amendment  regarding 
Rhodesian  chrome  have  so  easily  skirted 
the  real  issue,  which  is  the  matter  of  our 
economic  and  military  security,  and  de- 
generated to  an  unproductive  argument 
on  civil  rights.  Rhodesia  has  limited  civil 
rights  but  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  the 
other  major  source  of  chrome  has  even 
more  limited  civil  rights,  is  an  economic 
adversary  and  an  avowed  ideological  and 
military  enemy.  Any  action  which  would 
make  the  United  States  largely  or  solely 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
not  only  blatantly  unwise,  but  even  trea- 
sonous. 

And  as  for  civil  rights,  I  am  shocked  at 
the  civil  rights  tunnel-vision  which  seems 
to  exist  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  oppression 
of  certain  ethnic  groups  is  not  necessarily 
the  worst  example  of  civil  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  world.  Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  is  not  limited  along  lines  of  racial, 
religious,  and  sexual  bigotry.  Oppressive 
government  knows  no  such  limitations 
and  the  best,  or  worst,  examples  are  na- 
tions like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
cles'  Republic  of  China. 

It  is  in  both  the  context  of  national  se- 
curity and  civil  rights  that  I  must  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  for  a  strong  search 
of  conscience  regarding  forthcoming  ac- 
tion on  the  Byrd  amendment.  Civil  rights 
are  Improving  in  Rhodesia  under  the 
pre.ssure  of  political  reality  and  I  feel 
that  an  extension  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment for  at  least  an  additional  proba- 
tionary period  is  in  order. 

In  the  meantime,  out  of  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. I  feel  that  any  pressure  being  ex- 
erted on  Rhodesia  should  also  be  applied 
in  like  manner  to  nations  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  so  that  they  also  will  have 
.strong  inducement  to  get  their  human 
rights  houses  in  order.  If  civil  rights  is  to 
be  the  deciding  factor  then  v/e  should  ban 
South  African  chrome  because  of  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  that  Government.  Turk- 
ish chrome  because  of  that  country's  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus,  and  the  Brazilian 
chrome  because  of  that  country's  inter- 
nal policies.  This  would  leave  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  ore  and  their 
internal  oppression  is  the  flagrant  of  all. 
Our  priorities  should  not  be  arbitrary  in 
this  regard— the  worst  offenders  against 
civil  rights  should  not  be  exempted  just 
because  they  are  larger  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  impress. 

Economically,  the  United  States  is  to- 
tally dependent  upon  imoorts  for  chrome 
ore,  both  for  production  ourposes  and  for 
our  national  stockpile.  Without  the  Byrd 
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amendment  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome  si  ppUes. 

During  the  period  whm  sanctions 
against  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  were  in 
effect,  the  Soviet  Union  was  our  prin- 
cipal source  of  high  chromite.  The 
U.S.S.R.  took  advantage  oi  our  depend- 
ence upon  It  in  two  respects.  First,  the 
quality  of  the  ore  exported  x»  the  United 
States  steadily  deteriorated ,  and  second, 
Soviet  prices  dramatically  increased. 
From  $35.78  per  short  tor  in  1965  the 
price  steadily  increased  to  i  68.45  in  1972 
and  then  fell  back  to  $51.'  3  per  ton  in 
1973  when  sanctions  were  lifted.  How- 
ever, In  anticipation  of  i  wngressional 
action  restoring  the  U.S.  embargo  on 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  (  hrome,  Rus- 
sian metallurgical  grade  <re  prices  in 
1975  were  being  quoted  as  5160  per  ton. 

There  is  also  another  s;rong  reason 
for  not  abandoning  the  Ityrd  amend- 
ment at  this  point  just  because  the  large 
steel  and  other  multinational  corpora- 
tions say  it  is  OK.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  this  >ody  who  are 
tired  of  having  the  big  mon  ey  groups  set 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  partic- 
ularly when  it  can  have  d  imaging  im- 
pact upon  the  Nation's  sma  11  and  family 
businessmen  and  their  emjloyees. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  announced  technolouical  break- 
through which  has  promi)ted  the  big 
steel  Industries  to  switch  positions  on 
this  need  for  Rhodesian  chrome  is  not 
all  that  great  and  immedi£|te  a  blessing 
to  the  smaller  and  someti:|ies  marginal 
businesses  not  so  able  to  pass  on  in- 
creased costs  of  productioil  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  have  learned  that  75  percent  of 
our  domestic  cast  metal  firr  is,  those  who 
employ  100  or  fewer  workiTs,  may  end 
up  as  little  more  than  broke  rs  for  foreign 
cast  metal  industries  leaving  the  United 
States  even  more  dependent  upon  other 
nations. 

Economically,  there  is  so  much  to  ex- 
plore in  terms  of  the  full  ir  ipact  on  this 
Nation  of  killing  the  Byrd  amendment 
that  I  feel  such  action  is  ex  ;remely  risky 
and  premature.  For  the  sak ;  of  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  security  for  true  in- 
ternational progress  in  civ:  I  rights,  and 
for  the  benefit  and  well-bdng  of  small 
businessmen,  the  laborers,  ind  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation,  I  implore  you  to 
once  again  vote  to  retain  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  a  similar  bill  to  H.R.  ]  746  came  be- 
fore this  body,  and  I  suppjrted  it.  And 
the  reasons  for  my  doing  io  again  this 
session  are  just  as  compelliig. 

What  has  changed  this  year  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  countrir.  We  have  a 
new  President,  who  has  bol  dly  made  in- 
ternational human  rights  o  le  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  his  foreign  po  icy,  who  has 
not  shrunk  from  the  cont  oversial  and 
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difficult  actions  that  are 
"put  oiu-  money  where  our 


necessary   to 
mouth  is." 


It  would  be  ironic  if  we.  k\  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  feeling  for  the  first  time 
in  so  many  years  that  we  can  establish 
a  cooperative  and  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationship with  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  and  with  his  £  gencies,  were 
to  vote  against  a  measure  vhich  he  has 
directly  declared  that  he  [supports :   "I 


want  to  see  the  Byrd  amendment  re- 
pealed," President  Carter  has  stated, 
"and  I  will  give  my  backing  for  the  re- 
peal." Our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Andrew  Yoiuig,  has  reinforced 
this  thought; 

In  very  tangible  terms  repeal  would  show 
the  Smith  regime  that  It  could  not  count  on 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  government  In  Its 
obstinate  refusal  to  accede  to  majority  rule. 
It  would  impress  on  Africans  that  the  United 
States  Is  serious  In  Its  support  for  majority 
rule  In  independent  Zimbabwe. 

"It  would  Impress  on  Africans  •  •  *" 
Those  are  very  important  words.  Our 
present  posture  can  do  nothing  but  in- 
crease hostility  to  our  country  among 
black  African  nations,  nations  whose 
support  we  need  much  more  than  Rho- 
desia's, and  will  certainly  not  sit  well 
with  the  inevitable  black  regime  of  that 
country. 

Finally,  the  Byrd  amendment  is  offen- 
sive to  those  who  believe  in  the  future  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  the  search  for  world  peace 
through  that  body.  We  have  excoriated 
those  member  states  who  have  not  abided 
by  its  principles.  And  yet,  for  seemingly 
crass  commercial  reasons,  we  are  guilty 
of  ignoring  U.N.  sanctions,  and  thereby 
contributing  to  weakening  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  organization. 

And  so,  for  our  commitment  to  black 
Africa,  for  our  commitment  to  world 
peace,  and,  primarily,  so  that  we  can  ef- 
fectively Implement  our  country's  hope 
for  individual  rights  throughout  the 
world,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
indicate  my  support  of  H.R.  1746,  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  of 
1971.  I  take  this  position  after  careful 
deliberation.  My  views  are  based  on  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  imposition 
of  an  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chrome  and 
ferrochrome  will  have  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  economy  or  on  our  na- 
tional security.  Further,  I  view  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  be  an  important 
demonstration  of  this  Nation's  new  com- 
mitment to  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
and  consistent  foreign  policy  toward 
third  world  nations. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Byrd  amendment.  From  the  time  it  was 
adopted  in  1971  until  as  recently  as  the 
vote  in  the  last  Congress,  I  had  opposed 
the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  Rho- 
desia chrome  because  of  this  Nation's 
seeming  dependence  on  the  supplies  and 
reserves  of  chrome  and  ferrochrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

However,  based  on  figures  provided  in 
the  committee  report  and  by  the  State 
Department,  the  dependence  argument 
is  a  specious  one.  In  1976,  only  3  percent 
of  our  chromium  ore  and  22  percent  of 
our  ferrochrome  supply  were  Imported 
from  Rhodesia.  This  does  not  constitute 
undue  dependence  by  anyone's  inter- 
pretation. 

I  have  also  based  my  opposition  to  re- 
peal in  the  past  on  the  impact  such  an 
action  would  have  on  the  American  job 
market.  Concerns  had  been  raised  by 
the  specialty  steel  industry.  Yet.  as  the 
committee  report  points  out,  the  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  has  stated  emphati- 


cally that  a  reimposition  of  the  embargo 
on  Rhodesia  chrome  would  not  threaten 
steelworker  jobs.  The  comments  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
have  also  played  a  role  in  my  decision  to 
change  my  position. 

The  Rhodesia  chrome  question  must  be 
analyzed  from  another  perspective.  The 
Carter  administration  has  made  a  strong 
commitment  in  support  of  self-determi- 
nation and  majority  rule  for  Rhodesia. 
Yet,  our  efforts  to  be  influential  in  this 
area  are  being  sabotaged  daily  by  the 
continued  importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia.  This  has  the  effect  of  giving 
the  present  Rhodesian  leadership  a  sense 
of  security,  allowing  them  to  stall  in  the 
implementation  of  the  agreement  to 
transfer  power  in  Rhodesia;  an  agree- 
ment ironed  out  during  the  previous 
administration. 

It  is  time  that  our  foreign  policy  re- 
flected a  sense  of  consistency  in  its  appli- 
cation. We  must  stop  undermining  our 
own  image  through  the  perpetuation  of 
outdated  positions  and  philosophies.  The 
right  of  self-determination  has  long  been 
a  bulwark  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  has 
been  primarily  directed  at  the  Soviet 
satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  But 
the  deprivations  of  human  freedoms 
exist  in  other  nations  such  as  Rhodesia, 
as  well  as  Northern  Ireland  and  if  our 
policy  is  to  have  any  credibility,  we  must 
support  a  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Last,  we  must  view  a  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  as  a  positive  step  in 
the  development  of  improved  relations 
with  the  continent  of  Africa.  Many  na- 
tions in  Africa  including  seme  which  are 
economically  more  important  than  Rho- 
desia, have  been  angered  by  our  contin- 
ued importation  of  chrome.  Repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  constitute 
an  important  good  faith  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  which  will 
place  us  in  a  better  position  with  the 
entire  African  Continent.  This  is  the  real 
national  security  issue.  The  growth  of 
Soviet  influence  in  Africa,  especially  in 
southern  Africa,  should  be  a  source  of 
deep  concern  to  this  Nation.  It  has  been 
allowed  to  flourish  in  part  because  of 
basic  distrust  of  American  policies  in 
Africa,  best  exemplified  by  our  policy 
with  respect  to  Rhodesia  chrome.  A 
change  in  position  on  this  matter  may 
improve  the  course  of  American-African 
foreign  policy. 

Finally,  of  somewhat  lesser  impor- 
tance, is  the  fact  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  will  put  us  in  full 
compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  This  could  have  Important 
benefits  to  our  position  in  the  United 
Nations,  especially  if  Ambassador  Young 
is  able  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the 
Security  Council. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  my  vote  today 
does  represent  a  change  In  my  position. 
Yet,  weighing  all  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  I  have.  I  see  no  real  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  to  support  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Our  economy  is  capable  of 
detaching  its  limited  dependence  on 
Rhodesia  chrome  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  available  supplies,  as  well 
as  our  reserves  of  the  metal.  I  do  add  the 
thought  that  if  we  are  successful  in  re- 
pealing the  Byrd  amendment  today,  we 
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should  accompany  it  with  a  strong  new 
commitment  to  increasing  our  own  do- 
mestic capabilities  to  develop  sources  of 
chrome  and  ferrochrome.  Extreme  reli- 
ance on  imports  of  any  necessary  com- 
modity presets  problems,  as  we  have  seen 
with  respect  to  the  Arab  oil  cartel. 

Good  economic  sense  as  well  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  foundation  for  im- 
proved third  world  relations  are  what 
a  vote  for  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
represents.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  today. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
belies  our  pious  criticism  of  white  su- 
premacist rule  in  southern  Africa. 

The  efforts  of  this  administration  to 
secure  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia,  a  transition  without 
bloodshed  and  retaliation,  will  fail  unless 
we  can  restore  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  black  Africa. 

Our  influence  with  the  governments  of 
Africa  will  be  negligible,  however,  if  we 
continue  to  grant  Ian  Smith's  regime  the 
implicit  recognition  of  economic  rela- 
tions. 

There  are  two  events,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  will  be  influenced  by  our  vote  today. 

The  first  is  President  Carter's  address 
before  the  United  Nations  on  Thursday. 
He  can  go  there  with  a  foreign  policy 
that  proves  that  America,  the  first  nation 
to  throw  off  the  chains  of  colonial  rule. 
Is  still  the  defender  of  national  self- 
determination  everywhere. 

This  will  be  possible  only  if  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  repealed. 

The  second  event  is  the  Helsinki  fol- 
lowup  meeting,  which  convenes  in  Bel- 
grade on  June  15.  We  are  going  to  Bel- 
grade with  the  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  live  up  to  the  treaty  they  signed 
at  Helsinki,  especially  to  that  treaty's 
provisions  on  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Our  demand  will  be  compromised, 
however,  if  the  Soviet  representatives  at 
Belgrade  can  take  our  own  arguments 
and  throw  them  back  into  our  teeth.  Why 
did  the  United  States  vote  for  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the 
Soviets  can  ask,  if  we  were  not  prepared 
to  observe  them  oiu-selves?  Do  we  con- 
sider ourselves  exempt  from  our  interna- 
tional agreements? 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  already  been 
said  about  the  Irrelevance  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  to  our  economy.  The  Government 
says  we  have  enough  chrome  stockpiles 
to  meet  our  strategic  needs  for  several 
decades  of  war.  The  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  have  testified  that  a  ban  on 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome  will  not  affect 
employment  in  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry. The  steel  industry  itself  has  con- 
ceded that  the  loss  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
will  not  significantly  affect  production. 

But  whether  or  not  we  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment,  events  will  soon  overtake 
our  ability  to  ship  any  chrome  from 
Rhodesia.  To  state  the  facts  simply: 
American  imports  of  Rhodesian  clirome 
are  declining  year  after  year. 

We  have  not  purchased  any  raw 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  since  March  1976. 
Imports  of  refined  high-carbon  ferro- 
chrome, used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stainless  steel,  have  declined  from  41 
percent  of  the  import  market  to  21.9 
percent  last  year. 


Those  imports  will  continue  to  decline, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Rhodesian 
Government  is  unable  to  protect  either 
its  internal  stability  or  its  external  trade. 
Mozambique  has  closed  its  ports  to 
Rhodesian  business  and  guerrilla  activity 
is  rapidly  escalating  into  civil  war. 

The  white  minority  regime  is  losing  its 
grip  on  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  thou- 
sand Byrd  amendments  will  not  guar- 
antee continued  shipments  of  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

But  the  main  issue  before  us  today  has 
nothing  to  do  vith  the  steel  Industry.  The 
black  nations  of  Africa  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  our  support  for  majority 
rule  in  Southern  Africa  is  not  a  piou.s 
fraud.  There  is  a  word  for  their  growing 
confidence  in  our  policies:  It  is  called 
"credibility."  And  credibility  is  indispen- 
sable to  our  efforts  to  avert  racial  war  in 
Rhodesia.  The  future  welfare  of  both 
blacks  and  whites  in  that  country  may 
very  well  turn  upon  our  ability  to  influ- 
ence the  black  governments  of  Africa. 
That  issue  alone  would  justify  our  sup- 
port for  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  in  1975  for  the 
last  attempt  in  this  House  to  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendment,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1746  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

So  far  1977  has  been  an  important 
year  for  all  who  cherish  the  basic  rights 
that  belong  to  all  people.  We  sre  begin- 
ning to  end  the  inconsistencies  betweoi 
our  philosophy  of  human  rights  and  our 
foreign  policy.  I  applaud  the  administra- 
tion for  all  it  has  done  in  this  cause.  It 
is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  in 
Congress  v/ill  now  take  this  opportunity 
to  continue. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment in  1971,  we  have  supported  a  racist 
minortiy  government  which  restricts  the 
rights  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens.  Oar 
economic  support  of  tliis  government 
runs  contrary  to  our  historical  prefer- 
ence for  majority  rule. 

If  the  United  States  means  what  it 
says  about  human  rights  we  must  prove 
it  by  the  policies  we  pursue  abroad. 

These  policies  cannot  include  the  sup- 
port of  minority  rule  against  the  will  of 
the  majority,  nor  can  they  include  the 
abrogation  of  our  international  commit- 
ments. The  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment in  1971  created  such  an  abrogation. 

Since  1971,  we  have  stood  against  a 
United  Nations  sanction  prohibiting 
trade  with  Rhodesia.  The  sanctions  were 
invoked  in  1966  and  1968  under  chapter 
VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  are  com- 
mitted, by  the  Charter  to  abide  by  those 
sanctions. 

How  can  this  country  be  an  advocate 
of  human  rights  when  we  stand  opposed 
to  the  one  international  body  capable  of 
forwarding  the  cause  to  which  we  at- 
tach so  much  importance?  Our  stand- 
ing in  the  world  depends  on  our  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  effect  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  for  all  people.  This 
must  include  the  black  majority  in 
Rhodesia. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those 


of  my  colleagues  who  supported  the 
Byrd  amendment  did  not  do  so  out  of 
any  desire  to  limit  the  human  rights  of 
the  people  of  Rhodesia.  They  perhaps 
felt  at  that  time  the  economic  realities 
of  the  situation  demanded  we  import 
chrome  from  Rhodesia.  Dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  high  quality 
chrome  was  viewed  as  disadvantageous, 
and  still  is.  However  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  may  have  required  our  reli- 
ance on  Rhodesia  chrome  no  longer 
exist.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  our 
dependence  on  Rhodesian  chrome 
dropped  by  almost  50  percent  between 
1975  and  1976.  This  is  due  to  advances 
in  technologj'  in  our  steel  industrj-  which 
have  limited  the  need  for  high  quality 
chrom.e  ore  as  well  as  our  ability  to  pur- 
chase chrome  from  other  sources,  such 
as  the  Phillipines  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  an  unfortu- 
nate reality  that  economic  necessity  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  philosophically  con- 
sistent policy.  However,  when  the  eco- 
nomic realities  change  we  must  do  what 
is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  200  years 
struggling  people  all  over  the  world  have 
looked  to  America  for  inspiration.  Many 
times  we  have  provided  it.  Now  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia  look  to  us.  The  major- 
ity is  setting  forth  its  rightful  demand 
to  rule  that  embattled  countrj'. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  against 
minority  rule,  to  stand  against  abro- 
gation of  international  agreements,  and 
to  vote  for  H.R.  1746. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  1746  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
will  be  a  sign  to  the  world  community 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  about 
its  commitments  to  human  rights.  This 
action  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  good  relationships  with  the  African 
nations.  If  we  continue  to  import  Rho- 
desian chrome,  we  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  citizens  of  these  countries 
to  believe  that  we  are  sincere  in  our 
support  of  self-determination  and  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia. 

When  the  Byrd  amendment  passed 
in  1971,  forceful  arguments  were  made 
that  we  must  import  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia; that  we  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome;  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  national  security. 
Presently  we  have  enough  chrome  stock- 
piled to  last  for  several  decades  of  war. 

Another  argument  was  the  loss  of 
American  jobs.  The  proponents  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  stated  that  many 
workers  in  the  stainless  cteel  Industry 
would  be  laid  off.  This  has  been  a  falla- 
cious argument  according  to  the  United 
Steelworkers.  In  fact,  they  have  been  re- 
sentful that  the  job  security  of  their 
workers  has  been  the  scapegoat  for  not 
complying  with  the  embargo.  And  now 
the  stainless  steel  industry,  who  In  the 
past  lobbied  for  the  need  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  has  testified  that  new  tech- 
nologies no  longer  make  this  necessary. 

It  is  our  hope  to  effect  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problems  in  Rhodesia. 
President  Carter's  administration  Is  be- 
hind the  repeal.  There  are  no  reasons  to 
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continue  to  Import  chrome  from  Rho- 
desia and  every  reason  to  qomply  with 
the  terms  of  the  embargo. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  i|ote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendn^ent  and  in 
doing,  they  will  be  voting  ifor  human 
rights  and  our  commitment  i  oward  self- 
determination  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chahman,  today 
this  body  is  considering  H.R.  1746,  a 
measure  to  halt  the  Importation  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome.  I  believe  thai  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  e:onomically 
unwise  and  if  enacted,  it  w  11  establish 
glaring  incongruities  in  our  oreign  pol- 
icy regarding  human  rights. 

The  proponents  of  this  legb  lation  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  steel  lidustry  has 
developed  new  and  improved  technology 
thereby  eliminating  the  nee  1  for  high- 
grade  Rhodeslan  chrome.  Thi  ise  support- 
ers say  that  the  need  for  coitinued  use 
of  this  product  can  be  eliminated  by 
switching  to  the  lower  gradd  chrome. 

What  they  fail  to  realize  is  the  expense 
of  initiating  a  new  technolory.  Compa- 
nies such  as  Republic  Steel.  U  lited  States 
Steel,  and  others  may  be  ab  e  to  absorb 
the  capital  expenditures  njcessary  to 
bring  on  line  a  new  proces^  but  other 
smaller  factories  will  find  it  prohibitive. 
The  cast  iron  metal  industr  es  are  pri- 
marily comprised  of  small  faci  lities  utiliz- 
ing the  manpower  of  less  thai  i  100  work- 
ers. These  plants  do  not  have  the  capi- 
tal on  hand  to  rapidly  switci  from  the 
present  process  to  the  newer  liore  expen- 
sive process  known  as  AOD.  '\f  e  would  be 
cutting  off  the  livelihood  of  many  of  the 
companies,  increasing  unei  iplovment, 
and  requiring  additional  impsrtation  of 
foreign  processed  metal  products. 

Furthermore,  the  eliminati  on  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  an  adverse  inflationary « ffect  on  our 
economy.  By  limiting  the  su:)ply  of  any 
product,  our  economic  laws  tell  us  the 
competition  for  a  restricted  market  item 
will  increase  its  price.  The  in<  reased  cost 
of  the  new  product  made  wi;hout  Rho- 
desian  chrome  would  be  pass  ;d  along  to 
the  consumer  stymieing  our  p  atential  for 
growth. 

But  this  is  only  the  econom  Ic  aspect  of 
this  legislation,  what  of  the  pc  litical  ram- 
ifications? The  thrust  behind  this  bill  is 
due  to  the  repressive  attitudes  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Government.  Their  api  .rtheid  pol- 
icies are  as  caustic  to  me  as  ;hey  are  to 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  bui  so  are  the 
tyrannical  and  dictatorial  policies  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  our  other 
major  source  for  chrome.  Are  we  to  over- 
look the  Questionable  police  tactics  of 
this  Communist  country  and  in  the 
meantime  place  restrictive  trade  sanc- 
tions on  a  smaller  government?  To  se- 
lectively impose  such  econom  c  sanctions 
is  dangerous,  confusing,  and  capricious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  face  facts. 
We  need  Rhodesian  chrome  vhether  we 
like  their  internal  policies  oi  not.  If  we 
impose  this  economic  sanct  on  against 
Rhodesia  it  would  be  totally  inconsistent 
to  turn  aroimd  and  look  towai  d  the  other 
principle  exporter  of  chrome,  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  product.  I  hop ;  we  utilize 
rationality  over  passion  on  th  s  issue  and 
defeat  the  proposal  before  us  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  1746,  a  bill 


x>  halt  the 


importation  into  the  United  States  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  and  restore  the  United 
States  to  full  compliance  with  United 
Nations  economic  sanctions  in  accord- 
ance with  international  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

On  December  16,  1966,  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a 
resolution  invoking  mandatory  selective 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  this 
resolution,  and  the  sanctions  were  im- 
plemented in  this  country  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11322.  Further  sanctions,  also 
supported  by  the  United  States,  were 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  in  May 
1968.  The  impact  of  this  action  was  to 
make  the  embargo  on  Commerce  with 
Rhodesia  virtually  total. 

The  United  States  supported  the  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  Rhodesia  until 
1971,  when  the  Byrd  amendment  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  was  adopted.  This  allowed  the 
importation  from  Rhodesia  of  chrome 
ore,  ferrochrome,  and  nickel  in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  sanctions.  Attempts  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment  in  the  93d  and  94th 
Congresses  were  unsuccessful. 

We  must  not  allow  this  present  effort 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment  to  fail. 
I  say  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  economic  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Byrd  amendment  no  longer 
are  persuasive.  In  a  specialty  steel  up- 
date to  the  Pennsylvania  congressional 
delegation,  Mr.  Howard  O.  Beaver,  Jr., 
president  of  Carpenter  Technology  Corp.. 
stated: 

Today,  because  of  major  technological 
advances  In  specialty  steelmaklng  and  tre- 
mendous Investments  In  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  In  mining,  ore  beneflclatlon, 
and  new  smelting  technology,  the  chromium 
from  Rhodesia  Is  no  longer  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  operation  of  our 
Industry. 

Similarly,  Mr.  E.  F.  Andrews,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Africa  Sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  the  Tool  and 
Stainless  Steel  Industry  Committee  that 
"we  cannot  stand  before  you  and  make 
the  arguments"  made  in  1971  and  1974 
against  previous  repeal  efforts.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  John  Sheehan,  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Our  union  has  always  opposed  the 
embargo-breaking  Byrd  amendment,  and  we 
have  always  denied  the  argument  that  re- 
instatement of  the  embargo  would  Jeopardize 
the  Jobs  of  our  members  in  the  specialty  steel 
Industry. . . .  We  are  pleased  that  the  special- 
ty steel  Industry  has  now  also  publicly  stated 
that  Rhodesian  chrome  Is  not  vital  to  do- 
mestic needs.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  chrome  consumed 
by  the  U.S.  last  year  came  from  Rhodesia. 
That  small  amount  can  easily  be  replaced  by 
other  sources. 

Some  in  the  specialty  steel  industry 
have  expressed  concern  that  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  allow  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  specialty  steel 
producers  who  ship  steel  to  the  United 
States  which  contains  Rhodesian  chrome. 
The  bill  before  us  addresses  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  that  imports  of  chromi- 
um-bearing specialty  steel  mill  products 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 


specifying  that  the  chromium  in  them 
did  not  originate  in  Rhodesia. 

There  is  another  point  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  far  as  the  economic 
impact  of  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  concerned.  It  is  the  question  of 
short  term  policies  versus  long  term 
policies.  Whatever  economic  benefits  are 
derived  from  dealing  with  the  present 
minority  government  in  Rhodesia  in  vio- 
lation of  the  U.N.  sanctions,  those  bene- 
fits inevitably  are  short  term  in  dura- 
tion. The  tide  of  history  is  against  that 
government,  and  its  days  clearly  are 
numbered.  We  must  consider  that  a  fu- 
ture majority  government  of  Zimbabwe 
will  recall  those  who  propped  up  the 
predecessor  regime  through  illegal  trade 
when  it  decides  with  whom  it  will  share 
the  world's  largest  natural  reserves  of 
chrome  ore. 

Second,  retention  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  injurious  to  the  international 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Byrd 
amendment  has  severely  damaged  our 
credibility  with  black  Africa.  How  can 
we  claim  to  be  concerned  about  human 
rights,  self-determination,  and  majority 
rule  when  we  violate  U.N.  sanctions  by 
trading  with  an  illegal,  racist  govern- 
ment to  which  no  nation  has  extended 
diplomatic  recognition?  Our  words  in 
support  of  majority  rule  will  not  be 
taken  seriously  in  Africa  until  they  are 
matched  by  action.  By  making  a  small, 
short  term  commercial  sacrifice,  we  can 
recapture  the  respect  of  black  Africa  and 
dispel  the  mistrust  our  actions  have  en- 
gendered. 

Hopefully,  by  asserting  our  moral 
leadership  to  bring  about  universal  com- 
pliance with  the  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  we  can  create  a  climate  that 
will  permit  the  peaceful  implementation 
of  majority  rule  in  that  country.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  Congress  is  confronted  with  the 
critical  issue  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
10-year-old  U.N.  embargo  of  Rhodesian 
chrome.  Since  1971,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Byrd  amendment,  we  have  directly 
violated  the  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions  against  that  nation,  and  have 
alined  ourselves  with  a  government 
which  represents  only  4  percent  of  its 
population.  I  hope  that  today  we  will  end 
this  practice,  and  will  put  the  United 
States  back  into  compliance  with  inter- 
national law,  permitting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  constructive  role  in  a 
peaceful  transition  to  majority  govern- 
ment. 

The  arguments  against  this  action  have 
been  persuasive  in  the  past,  but  have  re- 
cently los-  their  strength.  For  instance, 
the  specter  of  U.S.  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  this  critical  material 
has  always  been  a  powerful  argument 
against  our  participation  in  anv  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia's 
self-proclaimed  minority  government. 
Given  the  current  technological  advances 
in  the  processing  of  lesser-grade  chrome 
ore,  however,  U.S.  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  this  critical  material 
has  lessened.  While  we  currently  imoort 
from  the  Soviet  Union  aoproximately  50 
percent  of  our  chrome  ore,  we  have  con- 
sistently increased  our  ferrochrome  im- 
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ports,  which  are  processed  from  a  lower 
quahty  ore  made  available  from  non- 
Soviet  sources. 

Also,  the  impact  which  this  embargo 
would  have  upon  industries  dependent 
on  chrome  supplies  would  be  minimal. 
Last  year  Rhodesian  chrome  accounted 
for  only  5  percent  of  the  total  imported, 
and  the  steel  industry  has  acknowledged 
that  ending  Rhodesian  imports  is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  serious  contention. 
We  also  must  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  has  a  4-year  supply  of  high-grade 
chrome  ore  in  reserve.  Even  if  there  are 
repercussions  as  a  result  of  this  embargo, 
losing  5  percent  of  our  imports  now  is 
better  than  losing  future,  and  hopefully 
a  greater  percentage,  of  imports  after 
the  inevitable  advent  of  majority-ruled 
government. 

With  the  v;eakening  of  these  economic 
arguments,  it  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  take  its 
proper  place  among  those  nations  press- 
ing for  an  orderly  transition  to  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia.  The  emerging  nations 
of  Africa  and  the  entire  Third  World  will 
surely  condition  their  future  trade  agree- 
ments on  how  we  support  their  allies 
today.  Remember,  beside  huge  chrome 
deposits,  Africa  houses  some  of  the 
world's  richest  supplies  of  tin,  bauxite, 
copper,  and  other  materials  we  need  to 
exist  as  an  industrial  nation. 

The  change  to  majority  rule  in  Rho- 
desia is  close  at  hand.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
be  a  peaceful  transition,  and  that  we  can 
play  a  beneficial  role  in  it.  With  adequate 
stockpiles  to  meet  our  defense  needs  for 
years  to  come,  we  should  not  hesitate 
today  to  help  the  oppressed  Rhodesians 
through  our  support  of  H.R.  1746.  As  re- 
cent developments  have  shown,  contin- 
ued ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the  major 
industrialized  nations  will  only  prolong 
the  senseless  bloodshed  and  violence 
which  has  marred  the  road  to  majority 
rule. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  urging 
support  of  H.R.  1746,  a  bill  which  reim- 
poses  an  embargo  on  imports  of  chrome 
ore,  ferrochrome,  and  nickel  from 
Rhodesia.  Since  Congress  pas.sed  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act  in  1971, 
this  Nation  has  been  in  open  violation  of 
the  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations  against  Rhodesia.  The  Bvrd 
amendment  was  adopted  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  in  1968  sup- 
ported the  U.N.  Security  Council  finding 
that  the  actions  of  the  white  minority 
regime  in  Rhodesia  constituted  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  joined  the  Security  Council's 
mandatory,  comprehensive  sanctions 
program  against  the  Ian  Smith  govern- 
ment. 

Adoption  of  the  Bvrd  amendment  has 
meant  economic  support  by  the  United 
States  for  an  African  regime  which 
represents  only  whites — less  than  4  per- 
cent of  Rhodesia's  population.  Voting 
qualifications  for  blacks  are  extremely 
restrictive  and  continuing  white  control 
has  denied  them  a  fair  share  of  educa- 
tion, income,  and  land.  F\jrthermore.  it 
is  entirely  inconsistent  for  this  Nation, 
which  seeks  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for  hu- 


man rights,  to  continue  economic  support 
for  such  a  repressive  and  racist  regime. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  before  us 
today  has  the  support  of  a  wide  range 
of  groups  including  the  American  Bar 
Association,  AFL-CIO,  United  Auto 
Workers,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  the  NAACP. 

I  strongly  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  to  question  any  group's  motives 
for  action  or  inaction,  but  the  complicity 
of  big  steel  in  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored. 
By  supporting  imposition  of  the  ban  on 
chrome  from  Rhodesia,  the  industry  has 
further  imperiled  this  Nation's  sources 
of  a  vital  mineral  for  its  own  narrow  in- 
terests. Having  supported  the  Byrd 
amendment  in  the  past,  the  industry  has 
done  an  about-face,  declaring  there  will 
be  no  damage  to  it  by  imposing  the  ban. 
I  am  disturbed  that  any  industry  in  this 
country  would  put  its  own  interests 
ahead  of  national  security  and  economic 
health. 

The  excuse  in  the  Congress  for  this  ac- 
tion was  human  rights.  Now  we  find  our 
purchases  of  chrome  ore  and  ferro- 
chrome must  be  made  from  such  coim- 
tries  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Albania,  and 
India,  none  of  which  has  shown  any  con- 
cern for  human  rights.  How  hypocritical 
can  we  be? 

I  intend  to  monitor  closely  not  only 
the  effect  on  prices — which  may  be  con- 
siderable— but  also  the  availability  of 
supply. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  under  debate  by  the 
House  would  restore  the  embargo  by  the 
United  States  on  Rhodesian  goods,  par- 
ticularly chrome,  that  was  imposed  in 

1966  in  compliance  with  the  United  Na- 
tions sanction  but  then  lifted  in  1971  by 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment. 

Although  it  appears  from  ail  accoimts 
that  the  Congress,  with  the  strong  back- 
ing of  the  Carter  administration,  will 
vote  to  pass  the  legislation  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it,  although  somewhat  reluctant- 
ly. My  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
grounded  in  my  belief  that  while  the  ex- 
pressed aims  are  noteworthy,  repealing 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  not  be 
in  the  best  practical  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  this 
leigslation  will  help  attain  our  objective 
of  obtaining  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia 
by  peaceful  means. 

In  the  questionnaire  that  I  sent  my 
constituents  in  1967,  I  asked  whether 
they  approved  of  the  economic  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  U.N.  on  Rhodesia,  which 
only  2  years  previously  had  imilaterally 
declared  its  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  Britain  had  requested  the  sanc- 
tions, and  I  told  my  constituents,  in 
answering  my  own  questionnaire,  that 
out  of  deference  to  our  oldest  ally  I  "re- 
luctantly supported"  the  sanctions. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  events  since 

1967  have  convinced  me  that  our  em- 
bargo of  Rhodesian  chrome  was  not  a 
wise  course  of  action.  The  Soviet  Union 


became  our  principal  source  of  chrome, 
and  quickly  took  advantage  of  our  de- 
pendence by  reducing  the  quality  of  the 
ore  exported  to  the  United  States  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  its  price  by 
nearly  100  percent.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reportedly  been  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  violators  of  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  Consequently, 
Congress  in  1971  passed  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill, 
lifting  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
chrome.  I  supported  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment at  that  time,  and  have  voted 
against  legislative  attempts  since  then  to 
repeal  it,  in  1972  and  1975. 1  remam  con- 
vinced that  Rhodesian  chrome,  which 
accounts  for  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
our  imported  ore,  is  vital  to  our  security 
interests,  and  my  position  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  has  not  changed. 

Chrome  ore,  a  resource  conceded  by  all 
as  critical  to  American  interests,  is  coin- 
cidentally  found  mainly  in  countries  also 
guilty  in  varying  degrees  of  repressing 
human  rights — Rhodesia.  South  Africa, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Brazil,  and  Turkey.  If 
we  are  to  follow  the  argument.s  of  those 
favoring  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  trade 
with  a  country  whose  government  is  mor- 
ally repugnant,  then  the  logical  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  should  be  consistent  and 
cease  importing  chrome  from  those  oth- 
er countries  as  well,  a  conclusion  whose 
absurdity  is  self-evident.  The  irony — 
indeed  hypocrisy — of  thus  singling  out 
Rhodesia  for  embargo,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
compounded  by  the  result,  which  will  be 
to  increase  our  dependence  for  chrome 
on  countries  whose  internal  policies  are 
also  offensive.  This  is  what  disturbs  me 
m.ost  about  this  legislation  and  is  why 
I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  ill 
my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Miami  Herald  on  February  25, 1977, 
entitled  "Boycott  on  Chrome  Is  Unreal- 
istic." The  editor  rightly  states  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  such  as  those  imposed 
on  Rhodesia  do  not  prevent  the  flow  of 
subject  goods  in  world  commerce.  Their 
main  economic  imoact  is  to  increase  the 
costs  to  American  businesses  and  in  turn 
to  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  further  noted  that  Rhodesian 
chrome  is  vital  to  U.S.  security.  In  repeal- 
ing the  Byrd  amendment,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  rely  more  heavily 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  supply  of 
high  chromite — a  move  the  Soviets  have 
already  anticipated  by  raising  metallur- 
gical grade  ore  prices  from  $51.73  per  ton 
in  1973  to  the  present  price  of  $160  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  defeat  H.R.  1746  which  would 
reimpose  tiie  U.N.  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore.  This  is  a  course  of  action 
consistent  with  both  practical  economics 
and  the  interests  of  our  national  security. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
BoTCOTT  ON  Chrome  Is  UNEEALtsnc 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
at  the  behest  of  the  .State  Department  has 
voted  15  to  1  to  restore  the  embargo  on  Im- 
ports of  Rhodesian  chrome  which  was  can- 
celled In  1972  by  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  ran  counter 
Nations  embargo  on  72  strategic 
produced  by  Rhodesia.  The 
aimed  at  the  racial  policies  ol 
well  as  Its  rebellion  against  Brll  Ish 
Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  argued 
that   cutting   off   Rhodeslan 
deprive  this  country  of  a  vital 
to  manufacture  steel  and  maki  i 
ent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
chrome  producer  after  South 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
only  by  emotion  but  also  by 
statistics  and  a  recent  Inventloh 
vldes  a  larger  yield  of  chromluqi 
grade  of  chrome  ore  available 
desia.   Too,   while   Sen.   Dick 
argues  that  "only  5  per  cent  ol 
last  year  came  from  Rhodesia, 
ferrochrome  from  all  sources 
six  times  in  seven  years. 

Chrome  from  Rhodesia  is 
security.  The  U.N.  embargo  whl 
to  support  is  a  sieve  through 
ores  pour  at  much  higher  prices 
a  form  of  economic  war  with 
plications.  The  full  Senate  ou 
the  Byrd  repealer  in  the  name 
sense. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairmkn,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1746  of  wh  ch  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  Mr.  Chairman,  a^  you  know, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  1746  is  \o  allow  the 
reimposition  of  embargo  on 
chrome    ore,    ferrochrome 
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from  apartheid-ridden  Rhoiesia.  Me 
chanically,  H.R.  1746  would  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participatio  i  Act  and 
thus  repeal  the  Byrd  amendinent  by  al 
lowing  the  President  of  the  Ui  lited  States 
to  issue  an  executive  order  r«  quiring  the 
United  States  to  comply  wit  i  U.S.  eco 
nomic  sanctions  against  Rh  jdesia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  Byrd  i  mendment 
was  first  proposed  in  1971  it  h  is  been  op 
posed  by  every  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  every  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Intern  itional  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Hoise.  Despite 
this  opposition  the  U.S.  Co  igress,  has 
seen  fit  to  support  the  oqious  Byrd 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  repeatedljj  upholding 
the  Byrd  amendment  the  United  States 
has  gone  on  record  as  suppor  ;ing  apart- 
heid and  the  myriad  of  huma  n  suffering 
and  misery  which  accompanii  s  this  con- 
dition. Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  Ions 
overdue  for  the  Congress  to  £  erve  notice 
on  the  world  that  America  s  unequiv- 
ocally opposed  to  racism  anc  resolutely 
on  the  side  of  majority  rule  iii  Rhodesia. 
Mr.  Chairman,  apologists  for  the  racist 
conditions  within  Rhodesia  lave  made 
three  major  arguments  in  sup  port  of  the 
retention  of  the  Byrd  ameniment.  Ac 
cording  to  these  apologists,  opposition 
to  the  Byrd  amendment  is  i  iconsistent 
with  the  U.S.  approach  to  human  rights, 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  jobs  and  a  major 
supply  of  chrome,  and  will  be  ineffective 
in  altering  Rhodesia's  racist  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  ttiese  three 
arguments  as  specious  for  s  iveral  rea- 
sons. First,  to  imply  that  An  erica's  op- 
position to  apartheid  in  Rhoc  esia  is  "in- 
consistent" begs  the  issue.  Th  ;  stark  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  95  perct  nt  of  Rho- 
desia is  black  African  yet  it  is  subjected 
to  domination  by  a  minority  c  f  European 
whites.  The  sole  basis  for  this  domina- 
tion is  racism.  Opposing  these  circum- 
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stances  does  not  imply  that  the  United 
States  condones  human  rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  racism  in  the 
ghettos  of  America,  for  America  recog- 
nizes that  human  rights  must  be  sup- 
ported in  all  nations.  The  problem  with 
Rhodesia  is  that  it  represents  not  only 
a  blatant  affront  to  the  international 
community  and  a  clear  threat  to  inter- 
national peace,  but  one  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  European  colonialism  of 
Africa. 

Second,  to  suggest  that  Americans 
would  lose  jobs  and  a  major  source  of 
chrome  by  repealing  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  simply  not  true.  According  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America: 

Steelworker  Jobs  are  not  threatened  by  a 
reimposition  of  the  full  embargo  on  Rho- 
deslan trade,  and  they  never  have  been. 

Concerning  American  dependence  on 
Riiodesian  chrome  the  United  States  has 
not  only  stockpiled  chrome  in  excess  of 
its  need  but  the  domestic  ferrochrome  in- 
dustry has  developed  a  procedure  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
utilize  low-grade  chrome  ore  which  need 
not  be  imported  from  Rhodesia.  And  fin- 
ally to  suggest  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  thus 
we  should  not  even  try  is  a  position  which 
is  clearly  without  merit.  It  ignores  the 
tremendous  and  far-reaching  symbolic 
impact  of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  the  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  tells  the  world  that 
America  no  longer  supports  racism  and 
apartheid  in  Africa  and  no  longer  up- 
holds minority  rule.  Mr.  Claairman,  the 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  tells  the 
world  that  America  will  no  longer  vio- 
late its  own  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  vote  to- 
day to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  aimounces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.'s: 

Be  it  amended  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  Executive 
order  which  Is  Issued  under  this  subsection 
and  which  applies  measures  against  Southern 
Rhodesia   pursuant   to  any  United   Nations 


Security  Council  Resolution  may  be  enforced, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lov/lng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  During  the  period  in  which  meas- 
ures are  applied  against  Southern  Rhodesia 
under  subsection  (a)  pursuant  to  any  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution,  a  ship- 
ment of  any  steel  mill  product  (as  such  prod- 
uct may  be  defined  by  the  Secretary)  con- 
taining chromium  in  any  form  may  not  be 
released  from  customs  custody  for  entry  Into 
the  United  States  if— 

"(A)  a  certificate  of  origin  with  respect  to 
such  shipment  has  not  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary;  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  shipment  with  respect 
to  which  a  certificate  of  origin  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Information  contained  in  such  cer- 
tlflcats  does  not  adequately  establish  that 
the  steel  mill  product  in  such  shipment  does 
not  contain  chromium  in  any  form  which  is 
of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin; 
unless  such  release  is  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (3)   (B)  or  (C). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence.  Any  such 
subpena  may,  upon  application  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  enforced  in  a  civil  action  in  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the 
certification  requirements  of  this  subsection 
any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product  con- 
taining chromium  in  any  form  which  is  in 
transit  to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Under  such  circumstances  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
lease from  customs  custody  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  under  such  bond  as  he  may 
require,  any  shipment  of  a  steel  mill  product 
containing  chromium  In  any  form. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'certificate  of  origin'  means 
such  certificate  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
with  respect  to  a  shipment  of  any  steel  mill 
product  containing  chromium  in  any  form, 
issued  by  the  government  (or  by  a  designee 
of  such  government  if  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fled  that  such  designee  is  the  highest  avail- 
able C3rtlfylng  authority)  of  the  country  in 
which  such  steel  mill  product  was  produced 
certifying  that  the  steel  mill  product  in  such 
shipment  contains  no  chromium  in  any  form 
which  is  of  Southern  Rhodeslan  origin;  and 
"(B)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.". 

Mr.  FRASER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6, 
strike  out  "sentence"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "sentences";  and  in  line  10,  Imme- 
diately before  the  closing  quotation  mark 
insert  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
President  may  exempt  from  such  Executive 
order   any  shipment   of   chromium    in   any 
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form  which  Is  in  transit  to  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    BAUMAN    TO   THE 
COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "sentence."  strike  the  period 
and  quotation  marks  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ",  Provided  however.  That  no  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  chrome  ore,  ferro- 
chrome or  nickel  shall  be  allowed  unless  the 
President  first  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  the  country  or  origin  of  such 
Imports  is  In  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simply  an  effort  to  api^ly 
evenly  the  principle  which  the  backers 
of  this  bill  say  they  support,  and  that  is 
true  concern  for  the  condition  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  people  in  any  coun- 
try from  which  chrome  is  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  the  bill  before  us,  in  fact, 
limits  itself  specifically  to  Rhodesia.  But 
as  I  indicated  in  my  previous  remarks, 
the  state  of  civil  and  human  rights  in 
other  nations,  which  also  produce  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  chrome,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  which  we  will  have 
to  turn  for  these  imports,  also  certainly 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  consistent  applica- 
tion of  the  Carter  principle  of  foreign 
policy,  that  is,  concern  with  human 
rights,  it  should  be  applied  evenly  across 
the  board  to  each  and  every  country. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which  simply  says  that  the 
President,  who  has  certain  other  duties 
under  the  existing  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act,  must  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress that  every  one  of  these  countries 
seeking  to  import  chrome,  ferrochrome 
or  nickel  to  the  United  States  shall  have 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  statement  to  the 
Congress,  in  writing,  demonstrating  that 
such  nation  is,  in  fact,  in  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

This  amendment  is  not  in  any  sense 
frivolous,  unless  its  opponents  consider 
human  rights  to  be  frivolous;  unle.ss  its 
opponents  consider  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  dissidents  to  be  frivolous.  No; 
this  is  deadly  serious  and  if  one  is  truly 
for  human  rights  for  everyone,  this 
amendment  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord>  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  offer- 
ing his  amendment  as  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am,  indeed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  realizes,  of 
course,  that  the  country  of  South  Africa, 
has,  I  believe,  around  23  percent  of  the 
world's  reserve  of  chrome.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  or  Rhodesia,  has  about  67 
percent.  The  country  of  South  Africa 
practices  apartheid,  while  the  country  of 


South  Rhodesia,  or  Rhodesia,  or  Zim- 
babwe, whatever  they  want  to  call  it, 
does  not  practice  apartheid,  and  this 
means  that  we  would  have  no  chrome 
that  we  could  import  from  South  Africa. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  a  very 
astute  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
sure  he  understands  the  meaning  of  this 
amendment.  The  United  States  would 
not  be  able  to  import  chrome  from  any 
country  which  continues  to  act  in  vio- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
its  guarantees  of  human  rights. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  seeks  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  apply  that  charter  and 
those  human  rights  provisions  to  all 
countries. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Certainly  that  would  be 
true  of  Russia  because  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  testified  that  Russia 
is  less  democratic  than  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Would  it  also  apply  to 
Turkey?  Turkey  has  considerable 
chrome. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  knows,  we 
agreed  here  to  the  Harkin  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  last  year 
which  directed  the  State  Department  to 
produce  an  assessment  of  human  rights 
in  every  country  that  receives  our  as- 
sistance. We  now  have  a  catalog  of  those 
rights  violations.  These  reports  have 
been  coming  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
reports  to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations,  and  we  need  only  to 
look  at  them. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
can  simply  make  a  determination,  and  if 
he  thinks  that  human  rights  in  Russia, 
which  has  produced  and  exported  chrome 
ore  to  the  United  States,  are  in  such  good 
order  that  we  ought  to  import  chrome 
from  them  in  preference  to  Rhodesia, 
then  he  can  simply  say  that  to  us  in  writ- 
ing. He  can  state  that  Russia  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  I 
think  he  would  be  reluctant  to  do. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  is  another  coun- 
try, one  in  South  America,  from  which 
we  import  some  chrome,  and  that  is 
Brazil.  Would  these  provisions  apply  also 
to  Brazil? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  think  that  Brazil,  in 
deference  to  the  statements  whi.h  have 
been  made  about  human  rights,  would 
also  be  prohibited.  This  probably  would 
apply  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  nation  of  the  Philip- 
pines mmes  a  little  chromium.  I  suppose 
we  could  import  chrome  from  the  Pliilip- 
pines;  could  we  not? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Once  that  country  or 
any  country,  as  Rhodesia,  is  shown  to 
have  complied  with  the  U.N.  Charter's 
human  rights  provisions,  tliat  Nation 
could  be  brought  back  into  the  sisterhood 
of  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  sincere  in  what  they  say 
about  human  rights,  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  rights  in  every  nation  and 
not  to  engage  in  the  crass  hypocrisy  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
has  referred  to  previously. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  obtain 
enough  Membei's  to  stand  and  get  a  roll- 


call  vote  on  this  amendment  so  that  we 
can  renew  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  in  every  country  all  across  the 
world.  To  do  otherwise  would  indeed  show 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm.an,  throughout  the  debate 
this  afternoon  there  perhaps  has  been  a 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  embargo  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Harkin  amend- 
ment was  referred  to  just  a  few  moments 
ago.  The  Harkin  amendment  deals  with 
governmental  policy  in  terms  of  for- 
eign assistance,  and  it  was  decided  by 
this  body  that  we  would  deny  aid  to  those 
countries  which  are  determined  to  be 
engaged  in  gross  denial  of  basic  human 
rights.  But  today  we  are  talking  about 
private  contracts  and  private  enterprise. 

The  history  of  the  Rhodeslan  sanc- 
tions began  in  1965  when  a  handful  of 
of  whites  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  repre- 
senting less  than  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, declared  themselves  independent 
of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  went  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  and  indi- 
cated that  it  was  opposed  to  this  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  independence,  par- 
ticularly on  the  grounds  that  the  human 
and  individual  rights  were  not  protected 
by  this  declaration  of  independence.  The 
Security  Council  took  this  case  under 
consideration  and  in  1966  agreed  unani- 
mously, the  United  States  concurring, 
that  indeed,  the  unilateral  declaration  of 
independence,  UDI,  should  not  be  recog- 
nized. In  other  words,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
ruled  that  Southern  Rhodesia  should  be 
denied  the  right  of  nationhood. 

Furthermore,  in  this  decision  of  the 
U.N.,  it  was  determined  and  agreed  by 
all  parties  in  the  Security  Coimcil  that 
certain  items  would  be  embargoed. 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  about  a 
unilateral  decision  by  the  United  States; 
we  are  not  talking  here  about  consistency 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Tlie  Rho- 
deslan policy  is  a  world  policy. 

Certainly  there  are  many  private  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States  that  deal  with 
countries  which  have  a  record  of  human 
rights  that  are  as  poor  as  that  of  Rho- 
desia's. We  have  not  cut  those  countries 
off  from  commercial  relations  with  pri- 
vate firms.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  a  resolution  passed  in  1966  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
which  does  two  things:  It  denies  the 
right  of  nationhood  to  this  group  of  peo- 
ple that  declared  itself  independent,  and, 
second,  it  imposes  an  embargo. 

This  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Therefore,  we 
are  not  talking — I  repeat — about  con- 
sistency or  inconsistency  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  urge  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment because  it  has  no  relevance  to  the 
issue  before  us. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 
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Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr. 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
made  a  very  important 
to  human  rights. 

He  said  that  the  U.N 
was  Imposed  in  1966  was 
denial  of  human  rights  in 

Does  the  gentleman  feel 
has  that  power?  It  was  my 
ing  that  the  U.N.  Chartei 
states  that  the  only  time 
the  right  to  impose 
against  any  nation  is  whei; 
that  nation  is  a  threat  to 

Mr.  WHALEN.  To  answei 
man,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  done  under  those 
cause  the  unilateral  declara 
pendence,  not  recognized  bj 
country — In  this  case 
was    unanimously 
members  of  the  Security 
this  would  not  be  recognizee 
pendent    nation    or    state, 
furthermore,  embargoes 
plied  on  certain  key 

Mr.   ICHORD.   Then    the 
disagrees   with   former 
singer  when  he  stated  tha' 
think  that  Rhodesia  was 
world  peace;  is  that  correc 

Mr.  WHALEN.  This  was 
the  United  Nations  taken, 
man  suggests,  in  1966,  whicl 
was  imdoubedly  the  view  of 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  KETCHUJ^.  Mr 
to  strike  the  requisite 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
interest  to  the  argument 
preceding    as    to   whether 
Nations  recognized  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia. 

I  would  submit  that  had  s 
tlons  existed  200  years  ago, 
country,  of  course,  would 
ognized  the  independence  o 
States.    That,    however, 
bearing  on  this  particular 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
day  to  some  very  high-flow^ 
on  human  rights.  We  seem 
small  country  that  where 
are  concerned  in  Rhodesia, 
bargo  a  particular  product 
bring  that  country  to  the 
table  for  majority  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  the 
made  that  in  relation  to  o 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
man  rights  do  not  exist, 
with  them  a  different  way. 

I  would  submit  that  the 
ferent  way  is  that  we 
because  it  is  a  little 
cannot  do  much  about  it, 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
argument  there  is  to  drop 
then  maybe  they  will  unddi 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of 
and  I  think  the  gentleman 
land  (Mr.  Bauman)  does  th< 
service  by  addressing  what 
be  addressing  in  this  bill, 
human  rights. 
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Chkirman.  the  If  we  feel  as  strongly  about  human 
Whalen)  has  rights  as  we  claim  to  feel,  certainly  there 
in  regard  is  no  reason  not  to  pass  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman).  He  simply  says,  in  relation  to 
chrome,  that  we  will  not  import  it  from 
South  Africa;  we  will  not  import  it  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  obviously,  not  from 
Brazil;  obviously,  not  from  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that  If 
we  v;ent  a  little  further  and  dealt  with 
all  of  our  foreign  trade  relations  in  this 
manner,  we  would  probably  not  deal 
with  anybody,  including  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill 
at  a  bad  time  and  for  all  of  the  wrong 
reasons.  I  would  submit  that  if  we  want 
to  make  the  bill  a  little  bit  more  palat- 
able, we  ought  to  be  honest  about  human 
rights  and  pass  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  here 

gentleman     today  that  we  only  import  5  percent  of 

Secretary   Kis-     our  chromium  needs  from  Rhodesia  and 

he  did  not    only  14  percent  of  our  ferrochrome  needs 

0,  threat  to     from  Rhodesia. 

?  It  has  also  been  said  that  all  of  a  sud- 

decision  of     den  labor  and  management  now  say  that 
the  gentle-     we  really  do  not  need  Rhodesian  chrome, 
at  the  time        Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  surely  a  swell 
he  members     time  to  get  moral  when  we  do  not  need 
any  more  of  what  it  is  that  we  say  we 
should  not  have  from  this  immoral  na- 
tion of  Rhodesia. 

That  question  and  that  action.  If 
taken,  is  really  hypocrisy  at  its  best — if 
the  Members  will  pardon  my  use  of  the 
word  "best." 

V/hat,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  my  colleagues  of  this 
United  Na-     body,  would  be  the  case  if  we  really 
the  mother     needed  Rhodesian  chrome? 

have  rec-        Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
the  United     gentleman  yield? 
no    great        Mr.  BADHAM.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
argument  be-     my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
listened  to-     the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
arguments        Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
say  to  this     point  in  relation  to  the  gentleman's  point 
hjuman  rights     that  I  believe  he  is  making  so  well,  and 
we  can  em-     that  is  about  the  argon  oxidation  process 
and  maybe     which  is  su?h  an  expensive  process  that 
bargaining     some  of  the  big  steel  companies  have  said 
that  they  would  try  to  get  by  without 
irgument  is     chrome  because  it  is  so  expensive  that  no 
her  nations     one  can  use  it  but  the  big  huge  com- 
which  hu-     panies.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
must  deal     Chairman,  that  80  percent  of  the  found- 
ries in  America  employ  less  than  50  peo- 
^parent  dif-     pie  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
Rhodesia     afford  this  argon  oxidation  process  be- 
and  they     cause  it  is  too  expensive, 
in  the  case        So  there  again  we  are  only  for  the 
the  only     biggies  and  letting  the  little  ones  all  fall 
bomb  and     by  the  wayside  without  chrome,  not  to 
stand  that,     mention  the  $100  million  per  year  the 
think  that     consumers  of  steel  v.ill  pay  in  the  United 
doing  things.     States  thanks  to  this  action, 
from  Mary-        Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
body  a  real     the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for  the  com- 
we  claim  to     ments  he  has  made,  and  to  thank  him 
and  that  is     for  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
"big"  and  "little." 
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That  is  exactly  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchum)  has  said,  that  we  could 
not  do  it  if  it  were  Russia  but  we  can  do 
it  with  poor  little  Rhodesia.  And  we  are 
again,  in  some  small  sense,  being  hypocri- 
tical, because  we  can  do  it  to  the  little 
man  in  the  United  States  but  not  to  the 
big  steel  companies  who  can  afford,  as 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  says,  the  argon  oxidation 
process. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  ask 
what  would  happen  if  we  really  needed 
Rhodesian  chrome  in  this  country?  You 
can  bet  your  bottom  buck  that  all  of  the 
sanctionious  statements  concerning  hu- 
man rights  in  Rhodesia  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears  for  those  who  would  want  the 
chromium  to  come  from  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  finish  up 
simply  by  saying  that  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
the  United  Nations  and  its  great  con- 
cern for  human  rights  today  when  it 
comes  to  chromium  and  Rhodesia.  But 
does  the  United  Nations  govern  the 
United  States  of  America?  Not  yet,  by 
golly,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  us  around 
here  who  do  not  think  that  day  is  go- 
ing to  come,  hopefully.  But  the  United 
Nations  has  called  Israel  "racist."  It  is 
the  U.N.  who  fights  the  "peacekeeping 
operations"  against  our  friends.  It  is  the 
U.N.  who  tell  us  that  we  cannot  judge 
between  big  or  little  in  the  United  States 
so  far  as  organized  labor,  and  the  like, 
by  putting  sanctions  upon  us — that  are 
meaningless  in  the  first  place — and  on 
our  relationships  with  foreign  friends  in 
the  community  of  nations.  We  find  now 
that  about  20  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  global  land  mass,  or  what- 
ever, remains  in  the  free  camp,  20  per- 
cent. But  if  these  kinds  of  proposals  are 
passed  then  we  are  telling  the  rest  of 
the  20  percent  that  we  are  going  to  go 
it  alone,  and.  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchum)  said  we  probably  could 
not  even  abide  by  our  own  rules  if  we 
really  had  to. 

I  aorree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman),  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect :  if  we  are  going  to  use  chromium  on 
this  planet  as  a  vehicle  for  human 
rights,  then  let  us  use  chromium  as  the 
essence  of  human  rights;  let  us  not  get 
it  from  anyone  who  does  not  have  the 
same  kind,  whatever  that  is,  of  human 
rights  that  we  enjoy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  T\%e  in  opoosition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
major  point  has  been  omitted  from  much 
of  the  discussion  of  this  issue.  Yes,  we 
are  talking  about  human  rights.  Yes  we 
are  talking  about  the  United  Nations. 
But,  in  this  particular  case,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  much  more.  We  are  talking 
about  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  we  were  a  member,  at 
the  time  when  President  Johnson  was 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country,  and 
pursuant  to  his  instructions  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  this 
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country  joined  other  members  of  the 
Security  Council  in  making  a  firm 
commitment. 

We  have  since  reneged  on  a  commit- 
ment which  this  country  made.  It  is  well 
enough  to  talk  about  why  do  we  not  cut 
out  Russia,  and  why  do  we  not  cut  out 
other  nations,  which  do  not  respect  hu- 
man rights.  This  is  really  an  evasion  of 
the  point.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  shall  measure  up  to  our  responsibili- 
ties, our  firm  commitment,  which  we 
joined  with  other  nations  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  in  making.  Tliey  were  not 
imposed  on  us  by  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  are  commitments 
in  which  we  participated,  and  in  which 
we,  indeed,  were  one  of  the  leaders  in 
bringing  about  this  projected  embargo 
of  chrome  and  other  imports  from  Rho- 
desia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  brought  into  this  dis- 
cussion the  previous  President,  President 
Johnson,  and  his  intent  to  improve  hu- 
man rights  around  the  world.  We  have 
heard  from  President  Carter  recently 
about  his  intention  to  apply  the  concept 
of  human  rights  everyplace.  That  is  all 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  was  trying  to 
encourage,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  knows.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  is  not  opposed  to 
human  rights  everyplace,  is  he? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  opposed  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  back  my  time  to 
human  rights  anywhere.  I  am  in  favor 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  all  the  Bau- 
man amendment  suggests. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  cannot  unilaterally 
boycott  Russia  and  unilaterally  boycott 
other  nations  with  whose  domestic  poli- 
cies we  do  not  agree.  But  in  this  case  we 
voted.  We  made  the  commitment  our- 
selves as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's Security  Council. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
for  human  rights;  then  he  can  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  because  that  is  all  it 
seeks. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  The  thrust  of  this 
amendment  is  to  deny  this  country  any 
access  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  no,  no,  that  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  amendment.  Only 
if  human  rights  are  abridged  in  the  other 
covmtrjes  that  export  chrome  to  the 
United  States — the  same  mandate  we 
give  to  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  said  that  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  effec- 
tively preclude  our  buying  chrome  from 
any  nation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  no,  only  if  those 
countries  denied  human  rights. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  in  effect  he  said  they 
all  deny  human  rights. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  direr- 
ence? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  explain  the  difference  to 
me?  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 
What  is  the  difference  between  Russia 
and  Rhodesia  for  instance? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  difference  is  that  we 
committed  in  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  ourselves  to  this  course  of 
action.  We  participated  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  The  gentleman 
is  not  speaking  to  the  issue  of  human 
rights.  Tell  me  the  difference  in  the  de- 
nial of  human  rights — which  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  and  other 
places  address  themselves  all  of  the  time, 
and  I  agree  with  them — between  Russia 
and  Rhodesia?  Does  the  gentleman  want 
to  speak  to  that  issue? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  human  rights. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  We  are  not  in 
agreement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  also  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  our  President,  when  he 
goes  before  the  United  Nations  later  this 
week,  can  say  that  our  Congress  has  now 
authorized  him  to  carry  out  our  firm 
commitment  which  we  made  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council,  some  5  or  6 
years  ago.  That  is  the  i.ssue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Allen)  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
back  and  talk  about  some  of  the  real 
is.sues,  the  issue  of  economics  and  what 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
neither  makes  economic  sen5e.  nor  is  it  in 
the  best  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  now  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  being  tied  to  Rhodesian 
chrome.  That  is  absolutely  true — so  long 
as  other  chromes  supplies  are  available. 
It  is  the  one  product  that  we  do  not 
produce  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  it  is  the  one  product  that  is  most 
essential  to  this  country  in  peace  and  in 
war.  We  have  been  assured  by  our  Gov- 
ernment that  at  no  time  would  this  Na- 
tion get  into  a  position  of  being  subjected 
to  what  we  were  subjected  to  during  the 
time  of  the  embargo. 

The  Byrd  amendment  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  know- 
ing exactly  what  it  meant  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  what  it  meant  to  us.  It  was 
meant  that  we  would  survive  as  a 
specialty  steel  producing  nation.  We 
cannot  produce  anything  we  can  see, 
we  cannot  produce  anything  we  can  play 
with  and  we  cannot  produce  anything  for 
our  Defense  without  ferrochrome.  Every 
tool  man  has  made  since  he  learned  to 


harden  tools  has  been  made  from  mix- 
tures of  chrome  and  ferrochrome  which 
has  enabled  us  to  produce  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  We  would  have  never  been 
able  to  build  a  plane  or  produce  a  plow 
for  our  fields  without  chrome. 

We  have  done  that  because  we  had 
access  to  supplies  of  chrome.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  is  if  we  are  pushed  either 
by  Ru-ssia  or  by  anybody  else,  we  can  use 
the  lower  grade  chrome  ore  we  have  in 
this  country. 

But  we  should  want  to  get  away  from 
this  business  of  being  dependent  every 
time  somebody  gets  an  exclusive  throttle 
on  our  economic  tliroats.  Other  countries 
are  squeezing  us  on  coffee  and  tea  and  on 
oil.  Next  winter  we  will  probably  be 
squeezed  on  meat  and  the  American 
people  will  have  to  pay  a  tremendous 
price  for  their  foods. 

In  helping  other  nations  become  in- 
dependent, we  ourselves  are  becoming 
more  dependent. 

To  me  it  is  a  simple  thing  we  have  to 
do  for  this  country.  We  have  to  use  the 
inventiveness  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  people  to  be  independent  of  all 
nations  in  all  things. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  who  is  speaking  knows 
ferrochrome  and  he  knows  chrome  and 
he  knows  the  stainless  steel  industry. 

There  is  one  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  this  new  process  that  we  developed, 
the  AOD  process,  where  we  can  use  low- 
grade  chrome  in  the  mnking  of  stainless 
steel.  Our  good  friend  Andy  Andrews 
from  Allegheny  Ludlum  talked  about 
this. 

Mr.  DENT.  He  is  from  my  district.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  He  is  from  the  gentle- 
man's district.  He  has  advised  me  we  can 
tell  when  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  is  com- 
ing into  the  United  States.  We  can  even 
tell  when  ferrochrome  is  coming  into  the 
United  States.  But  no  one  can  tell  the 
ferrochrome  or  the  chrome  that  is  in  a 
stainless  steel  product.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  that  if  we  go  ahead  and 
pass  this  amendment,  we  know  Japan 
buys  a  lot  of  ferrochrome  and  chrome  ore 
from  the  nation  of  Turkey.  It  will  be  all 
Turkish  ore  and  the  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  every  major  country  in 
the  world  has  been  buying  ferrochrome 
from  Rhodesia,  and  they  have  been  trad- 
ing many  other  items  from  Rhodesia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 1 

Mr.  DENT.  Those  of  us  who  went 
through  the  certificate  of  fraud  during 
the  days  when  we  embargoed  Red  China 
know  what  happened  then,  but  certifica- 
tion can  be  done  if  we  are  serious. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  we 
have  to  do.  We  have  to  pass  this  bill  and 
pass  it  today,  and  if  we  do  it  right  we 
will  pass  it  overwhelmingly,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  coimtry  who  buys 
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1  pound  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  will  be  permitted 
United  States  one  product 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome  or 

Let  me  just  say  how  it 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  my 
to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  do  it. 
man  will  give  me  an  open 
There  will  not  be  a  pound 
chrome  sold,  not  1  pound 
explain  why,  because  we 
productivity  and  the  use 
chrome   in   every   country 
specialty  steel  and  stainles^ 
cannot  send  us   stainless 
cannot  send  us  specialty 
have  Rhodesian  chrome, 
they  are  getting  it. 
knows  where  they  are 
get  it  from  Rhodesia 
us  over  the  head  in  this 

The  only  thing  I  am  ask 
that  any  chrome  or 
purchased  before  the 
by  American  companies  be 
them.  Do  not  do  what 
the  embargo  when  ships  w 
of  the  way  home  and  they 
back.  These  were 
been  bought  and  paid  for 
last  time,  they  turned  them 
know  where  the  shlpmen 
They  ended  up  in  the 
Russia  and  they  sold  it 
States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr. 
to  .strike  the  requisite 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
H.R.  1746  and  urge  its 
House.  The  bill,  as  reportec 
mittee  on  International 
no  other  purpose  than  to 
internal  affairs  of  Rhodesifc 

Every  Member  of  this 
that  the  di.<;pute  involves 
tions  embargo  placed  on 
tensibly.  the  embargo  and 
adopted  because  of  the 
peace  resulting  from  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia 
Independence  from  the  Uni 
However,  as  we  are  all  aw 
been  no  threat  to  world 
sanctions  imposed  by  the 
are  motivated  by  the  desire 
disagree  with  the  internal 
Government  of  Rhodesia. 
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sent  a  threat  to  world  peace,  as  distin- 
guished from  internal  civil  war. 

The  Byrd  amendment  is  sound  even  if 
it  were  predicated  on  this  fact  alone. 
Moreover,  the  Byrd  amendment  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  defense  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  Byrd  amendment  seems  to  me 
to  be  right,  fair  and  just,  because  it  is  in 
our  own  defense  interests  and  merely 
exerts  the  option  not  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Chrome,  is  of  course,  a  critical  defense 
material,  the  first  such  item  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  list  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  of  1939.  The  Byrd 
amendment  said,  in  substance,  that  if  we 
can  import  any  strategic  or  critical  ma- 
terial from  a  Communist  country,  we  can 
import  it  from  a  non-Communist  coun- 
try. What  is  so  reprehensible  about  this? 
There  must  be  some  substance  to  the 
language  since  the  Congress  has  rejected, 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  efforts 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Keep  in  mind  four  salient  facts: 

First.  Chrome  is  essential  in  the  mak- 
ing of  stainless  steel.  Despite  what  you 
hear,  there  is  no  substitute  for  chrome, 
and  stainless  steel  is  the  backbone  of  de- 
fense production. 

Second.  There  is  no  domestic  source  of 
supply  for  chrome.  The  United  States  is 
completely  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  metallurgical  grade  chrome. 

Third.  Rhodesia  has  67  percent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome.  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  together,  have  89  percent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves. 

Fourth.  Soviet  Russia,  presently  our 
major  supplier  of  chrome  ores,  has  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  world's  known  re- 
sources of  metallurgical  grade  chrom*. 

Reinstituting  the  embargo  on  chrome 
will  increase  our  dependence  on  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  source  of  supply.  Common- 
sense  and  simple  arithmetic  should  tell 
us  that  it  is  not  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  shut  off  the  greatest  single 
source  of  chrome  in  the  world.  It  is  fool- 
ish, from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
defense,  to  increase  our  dependence  on 
Soviet  Russia  for  supply  of  this  vital 
material. 

Need  I  add  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  the  most  reliable  supplier  in  the 
world.  During  the  Korean  war,  chrome 
shipments  to  the  United  States  were  cut 
off  and  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  resume  their 
shipments  until  1959.  And  during  the 
period  1967-71.  when  the  U.S.  embargo 
on  Rhodesian  chrome  was  in  effect,  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of 
Russian  chrome. 

Statements  have  been  made  in  the  past 
that  we  should  "forget  about  Rhodesia 
since  we  have  a  cushion  in  our  national 
stockpile — a  supply  sufficient  for  several 
decades  of  war."  Let  me  put  that  asser- 
tion to  rest.  It  is  based  on  confusion,  on 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  and  on 
dubious  assumptions. 

On  October  1,  1976,  the  Federal  Pre- 
paredness Agency  established  new  Gov- 
ernment stockpile  goals  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  The  new  goal  for 
metallurgical  grade  cliromite  was  set  at 


2,550,000  tons.  This  Is  an  increase  of 
more  than  2  million  tons  since  the  last 
objective  of  444,000  tons  was  established 
in  1973.  Had  the  Congress  accepted  that 
objective,  where  would  we  be  today?  In 
fact,  the  stockpile  policy  guidance,  under 
which  the  requirement  for  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  was  reduced,  concerned 
me  so  much  that  I  insisted  that  the  en- 
tire stockpile  policy  be  reviewed.  That 
study  has  now  been  completed  and  as  a 
result,  many  of  the  objectives  were  in- 
creased by  the  Ford  administration,  in- 
cluding metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore; 
and  just  this  morning  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Carter  administration  that 
it  "has  imposed  a  moratorium  on  all 
stockpile  disposals  requiring  new  legis- 
lation until  a  new  stockpile  policy  re- 
view can  be  completed." 

In  summary,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
not  required  by  international  law.  We 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  our  sources  of 
supply  and  become  even  more  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  one  of  the 
most  vital  minerals  required  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  urge  the  House  to  reject 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .'Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  emphatic 
ambivalance  about  the  proposed  ban  on 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion has  occupied  the  forefront  of  human 
rights  advocacy  during  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  in  this  body.  But  as  we  cat- 
apult ourselves  into  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  I  believe  there  are  two  funda- 
mental considerations  that  bear  on  the 
legislative  precedent  that  we  are  setting 
on  this  date. 

We  are  leaping  to  this  courageous  and 
momentous  denunciation  in  a  total  vac- 
uum of  overall  direction  and  policy.  We 
pursue  this  legislative  course  in  the  sin- 
cere commitment,  or  the  guise,  of  mak- 
ing a  substantive  advancement  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  Should  we  rush 
to  legislative  particulars  when  we,  as  a 
Nation  and  legislative  body,  are  doing  so 
upon  the  tangential  impulse  of  righteous 
indignation  rather  than  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional policy  and  determination? 

There  is  a  substantive  deficiency  in 
our  legislation  foundation.  First,  the 
piecemeal  mollifier  is  not  part  of  an  in- 
place  national  policy.  We  have  no  policy 
or  consistent  philosophy  in  the  interna- 
tional arena  of  human  rights.  It  is  at 
best  hit  and  miss  and  at  worst  exoedient 
hypocrisy.  How  in  the  name  of  "hiunan 
rights"  and  "basic  democratic  principles" 
can  we  legislate  against  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  while  we  accelerate 
our  importation  of  OPEC  oil?  There  is  a 
logical  impairment  in  this  approach.  And 
to  what  ultimate  end?  We  will  increase 
our  present  31  percent  reliance — 1972- 
75 — upon  importation  of  chrome  from 
Ccmniunist  Russia.  Now  there  is  a  nation 
that  reveres  "human  rights"  and  em- 
bodies the  "democratic  principles"  that 
underline  the  resolution.  Yet,  will  this 
body  ever  be  asked  to  impose  a  similar 
legislative  sanction  upon  the  U.S.S.R? 
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Even  with  our  expanded  lung  capacities 
none  of  us  would  be  well  advised  to  hold 
our  breath  in  anticipation  of  this  legisla- 
tive sanction  against  U.S.S.R. 

There  is  a  second  foimdational  de- 
ficiency with  this  kind  of  legislative  ap- 
proach. An  important  legislative  decision 
is  being  requested  about  a  vital  mineral 
resource  without  any  inplace  mineral 
policy  to  guage  the  long-  and  short-term 
consequences  to  this  Nation.  Do  we  know 
where  we  are  going  as  a  nation  with  our 
significant  dependence  upon  Russian's 
importation  of  chrome?  Emphatically, 
we  do  not.  V/e  are  in  a  state  of  national 
oblivion  about  our  future  dependence 
on  chrome  and  23  other  minerals  that 
support  the  industrial  base  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  indifference  to  import  de- 
pendency cost  us  dearly  in  1973  with  oil. 
We  are  walking  down  the  same  dead-end 
street  with  nonfuel  minerals.  A  national 
mineral  policy  could  direct  a  way  out 
and  provide  some  logical  context  in 
which  to  legislate  this  Nation's  mineral 
future.  We  do  not  have  that  rational 
framework  at  this  time. 

There  are  blatant  democratic  de- 
ficiencies in  Rhodesia.  A  similar  con- 
demnation could  be  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  many  rightest  or  leftest  totalitarian 
regimes  in  our  world.  This  Nation  desper- 
ately needs  some  coherent  and  consistant 
and  national  policy.  We  have  none  on 
either  foreign  policy  front  or  the  mine- 
ral dependence  front. 

Any  legislature  foray  in  such  a  vacuum 
is  subject  to  inherent  infirmities. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  that  I  think  he  has  hit  on 
the  key  to  this  whole  debate  here.  I,  for 
one,  am  fully  willing  to  cast  my  vote  for 
H.R.  1746  if  this  House  consistently — 
which  is  the  point  the  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing— adopts  also  the  Bauman  amend- 
ment. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  we  have  a  consistent 
policy  in  defense  of  human  rights  every- 
where. I  have  been  active  in  trying  to 
help  secure  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  had  their  rights  denied  them,  and 
I  am  concerned  that  what  the  House  is 
saying  if  the  House  votes  against  the 
Bauman  amendment  is  that  the  rights 
of  the  black  majority  in  Rhodesia  are 
more  important  to  us  than  the  rights  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  Russia,  who  are 
having  their  rights  denied  also.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support,  and  would  only  invite 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  respond 
to  one  additional  query. 

Do  we  not  compound  our  lack  of  foun- 
dational basLs  for  this  legislative  judg- 
ment with  this  amendment,  rather  than 
enhance  it.  having  no  national  policy 
either  in  the  arena  of  human  rights  or 
mineral  policy? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  for  a  consistent  national  pol- 
icy on  minerals — in  fact,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  him  in  his  letter  to  President 
Carter  on  that  subject — that  the  amend- 
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ment  certainly  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  concerns  he  has  expressed.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  as  indeed  it 
should  be,  we  may  put  an  end  to  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  rationally  address  the  issues 
the  gentleman  has  raised.  But,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  bringing  about 
the  rational  mineral  policies  the  gentle- 
man seeks. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  But  we  do  foreclose  the 
import  of  chrome,  realistically,  from  the 
principal  supplier. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No,  we  do  not  necessar- 
ily do  that.  I  would  say,  if  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  amendment  again,  that  it 
makes  clear  that  if  these  countries  will 
follow  the  pattern  of  concern  for  human 
rights  we  have  laid  down  for  Rhodesia, 
they  can  change  their  form  of  repressive 
government  and  adopt  a  policy  on  human 
rights  consistent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  we  will  be  glad  to  import 
anything  and  everything  they  have  to 
sell. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  can  see  Russia  adopt- 
ing that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Santini  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  letter  to  President  Carter,  which 
I  also  signed,  with  respect  to  the  national 
minerals  policy.  I  think  the  gentleman, 
who  is  gaining  a  reputation  in  this  Con- 
gress of  being  one  who  is  very  aware  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  United  States 
of  America  with  respect  to  withdrawals 
of  lands  in  relation  to  minerals,  has 
brought  up  a  very  important  point. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  last  year  we  voted 
away  another  potential  substitute  for 
chrome  in  Glacier  National  Bay  in 
Alaska.  Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
did  not  vote  it  away,  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  House  did. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  think  all  19  of  us  stood 
firm. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  question  the  gentleman  proposed 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  Turning  it 
around,  would  not  it  be  a  little  bit  better 
for  us  to  have  some  American,  say  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  deter- 
mining these  human  rights,  as  against 
the  United  Nations?  If  we  do  not,  it  is 
going  to  be  the  United  Nations  deter- 
mining, whereas  in  this  case  the  Presi- 
rent  of  the  United  States  is  a  little  bit 
closer  to  home  and,  I  suggest,  a  much 
better  person,  a  much  better  instrument, 
for  determining  these  situations. 

I  would  rather  have  the  President  of 


the  United  States  passing  judgment  than 
the  United  Nations,  because  they  have 
already  indicated  that  they  are  going 
to  be  one-sided  on  this  issue,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  as  objective  as  our 
own  President. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  The  gentleman  poses  a 
fair  question.  I  would  like  to  see  it  ul- 
timately resolved,  not  by  spontaneous  re- 
sponse of  our  distinguished  aggregation 
with  all  our  assembled  enlightenment  but 
rather  as  a  process  of  national  policy  and 
determination.  I  feel  we  aggravate,  per- 
haps, the  situation  rather  than  enhance 
it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Except  that  the 
President  would  come  closer  to  express- 
ing national  policy  than  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  would  think. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  the  last  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  specifically  asked 
us  to  take  this  action,  and  the  President 
IS  now  asking  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
am  also  aware  that  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations failed  to  develop  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  mineral  resources  to 
guide  our  Nation  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  extensive 
debate  on  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  frustrate  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  totally.  This  amend- 
ment could  never  become  law  because 
the  bill  with  that  amendment  obviously 
could  not  be  signed  by  the  President.  It 
would  deprive  the  United  States  of  im- 
portant access  to  chrome  ore  and  ferro- 
chrome which  our  industries  need.  It 
makes  no  sense.  It  is  clearly  one  of  those 
frivilous  amendments  designed  to  defeat 
the  entire  legislation.  I  would  hope  we 
can  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
and  then  move  on. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  *Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  statement  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  the  President  would  not 
sign  the  bill. 

I  know  the  President  is  for  human 
rights.  Is  the  gentleman  privy  to  some- 
thing wliich  tells  us  that  the  President 
would  not  sign  a  bill  guaranteeing  human 
rights? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows,  as  well  as  I  do.  that 
while  the  President  has  spoken  out,  as 
I  think  the  gentleman  welcomes,  on  hu- 
man rights  issues,  to  make  clear  where 
we  stand  as  a  nation,  this  question  of 
how  we  bring  to  bear  our  economic  or 
military  power  remains  quite  a  separate 
question.  And  to  arbitrarily  deprive  the 
United  States  of  important  access  to 
chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome  would  not 
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make  economic  sense,  no: 
that  it  would  help  the 
man  rights,  which  I  know 
is  interested  in. 

Here  we  are  dealing 
problem.  There  is  now 
desia  a  major  conflict 
volve  other  nations.  It 
become  an  ever  wider  war. 
ter  13  going  up  to  the  U.N. 
President  Ford  and  S 
and  also  Secretary  Vance, 
record  in  support  of  these 
is    the    issue.    This 
totally  frustrate  the  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield 
woman   from   New   Jersej 

WICK). 

Mrs.    FENWICK.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a 
as  well  as  impatience.  We 
mockery    here.    Frivolous 
have  been  entered 
cause  of  human  rights.  W 
not  discussing  human 
que.'tion  the  motives  of 
troduced  them.  Certainly 
are  defending  the  interest 
Slates.  But  we  all  are  here 
interest  of  the  United  Sta 

I  never  in  my  earlier 
any  mention  of  human  r 
here  Involved,  it  seems  to 
honor  of  our  country 
the  U.N.  voted  not  to  buy 
We  then  passed  an 
gress  to  buy.  I  feel  we 
mistake  when  we  did  so. 
come  to  a  stage  in  human 
we  cannot  fool  with  issue; 
portance.  And  that  is  what 
We  are  fooling  around  in 
think  the  time  has  come  I 
stand  up  against  this 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  for  yieldini ; 

Mr.    Chairman,    will 
agree  that  the  President's 
field  of  human  rights  has 
to  our  U.S.  military  and 
sistance,  whereas  here 
about  commercial  relations 
sector? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The 
right. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield 
man  from  Idaho  fMr. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
is  sincerely  trying  to 
lation.  In  an  effort  to 
time.  I  have  an  amendmei^t 
I  would  like  to  get  an 
gentleman,  as  the  floor 

My  amendment  would 
tation  of  chrome  and 
the  Soviet  Union  effective 
this  bill  becomes  effective. 
Union  also  has  minority  _ 
is  guilty  of  human  rights 


do  I  believe 

qi^stion  of  hu- 

\  he  gentleman 


th  a  specific 
on  in  Rho- 
wtich  does  in- 
threaten  to 
president  Car- 
week.  Both 
ecretkr^'  Kissinger, 
have  gone  on 
Si  nctions.  That 
amen  Iment    would 

C  lalrman,  v/lU 


w; 


expe<  Ite 
h;lp 


opu  lion 
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of  sorrow, 

are  making  a 
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know  we  are 

We  do  not 

those  who  In- 

hey  feel  they 

of  the  United 

Jefending  the 
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stitement  made 
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me,  with  the 

delegate  in 

Horn.  Rhodesia. 

in  Con- 

^ade  a  grave 

We  now  have 

affairs  where 

of  such  im- 

we  are  doing. 

this  House.  I 

3  vote  and  to 

an^endment. 

man,  will  the 

'  he  gentleman 

Chairman,  I  thank 

tie    gentleman 

( oncem  in  the 

been  directed 

economic  as- 

are  talking 

in  the  private 


gent^man  Is  quite 
Chaliinan,  will  the 


tj 

SIMMS 

tie 


the  gentle- 
,) 
gentleman 


tie 


gentleman 

this  legis- 

him  save 

at  the  desk. 

from  the 

lea4er  of  this  bill. 

the  impor- 

chrfcme  ore  from 

30  days  after 

as  the  Soviet 

government  and 

1  iolatlons. 


Would  the  gentleman  give  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  thinks  that  amend- 
ment would  be  covered  in  the  Bauman 
amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
the  Soviet  Union  violates  human  rights, 
so  that  this  provision  would  deny  access 
by  the  United  States  to  chrome  ore  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  also  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  opinion. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
that  he  would  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  also  in  violation  of  human  rights.  We 
will  not  get  into  a  debate  as  to  v.hether 
its  violation  is  worse  than  Rhodesia's  or 
not,  but  I  think  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  will  not  have  to  offer  an  amendment 
and  we  can  vote  on  this  amendment  and 
settle  the  i-ssue.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  on  that,  and  I  urge  support 
of  the  Bauman  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
No.  1  enemy  of  human  rights  in  the 
world  today.  Most  recently  President 
Carter  has  spoken  out  against  the  denial 
of  human  rights  in  Russia  and  has  of- 
fered support  for  Soviet  dissidents.  So 
why  should  this  proposed  boycott  of 
chromium  apply  only  to  Rhodesia?  In 
1975  we  Imported  49  percent  of  our 
chromium  from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
are  going  to  base  our  chrome  import 
policy  on  whether  or  not  exporting  coun- 
tries deny  their  citizens  basic  human 
rights,  then  at  least,  let  us  be  con- 
sistent. If  denial  of  human  rights  is  the 
driving  factor  in  these  import-export 
decisions,  then  this  embargo  of  chrome 
absolutely  must  extend  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  can  any  Member  of  this 
Congress  vote  to  embargo  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  but  not  the  Soviet  Union?  How 
can  any  Member  of  this  Congress  not 
admit  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  far 
more  oppressive  regime  than  the  one  in 
Rhodesia?  Mere  consistency  and  intel- 
lectual honesty  requires  that  the  Soviet 
Union  be  Included  In  the  provisions  in 
this  bill. 

As  long  as  the  economic  embargoes 
against  Rhodesia  have  been  in  effect  the 
United  States  has  been  the  only  U.N. 
member  nation  to  abide  by  them.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  Soviet  chromium  products  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  have,  in 
actuality,  been  Rhodesian  in  origin.  We 
should  make  certain  that  all  U.N.  mem- 
ber nations  abide  by  the  embargo. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  that  will 
prevent  this  body  from  becoming  the 
world's  greatest  hypocrite  today.  If  we 
are  so  concerned  about  human  rights  In 
Rhodesia,  why  are  we  not  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  chrome  from  the 
world's  greatest  alltime  violator  of 
human  rights — the  Soviet  Union.  The 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  longest 
and  most  consistent  in  modern  history  in 
this  regard.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
suppressed  the  church,  it  has  prevented 
free  elections,  it  systematically  terror- 
izes its  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems,  its 
Tartars,  its  Baltic  citizens,  and  sup- 
presses the  identity  of  its  Ukrainians  to 


name  just  a  few.  The  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  suppression  has  ranged 
from  simple  incarceration  in  a  psychi- 
atric hospital,  to  long  years  and  repeated 
sentences  In  forced  labor  camps  and  in- 
cluding execution.  Mass  resettlement  has 
been  used,  quotas  on  admission  to  high- 
er educational  institutions  has  also  been 
utilized.  Whole  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
been  depopulated  in  order  to  stifle  re- 
sistance or  nationalist  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  some  Members  may  say  that  if 
we  reimpose  the  ban  today,  and  we  also 
ban  Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
we  have  only  South  Africa  left  as  a 
major  importer  and  that  Is  true.  But 
these  Members  should  also  recall  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cut  off  imports  of  their 
chrome  during  the  Berlin  Blockade  of 
1948-49  as  well  as  during  the  Korean 
war,  so  if  v.'e  cut  off  Rhodesian  chrome 
today,  we  are  essentially  down  to  one 
supplier  anyway,  except  for  minuscule 
quantities  available  from  places  such  as 
Turkey,  the  Philippines,  and  Brazil. 

We  have  testimony  from  Soviet  ref- 
ugees that  chrome  ore  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  mined  by  slave  labor.  Rejection  of  this 
amendment  is  total  hypocrisy. 

I  move  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from.  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  to  the 
committee  amendment. 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  153,  noes  246, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  68 

AYES— 153 

Abrlnor 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Doyd,  Tenn. 

Andrews. 

Edwards,  Okla 

Lott 

N.  Dak. 

English 

Lujan 

Archer 

Evans.  Del. 

McC'ory 

Armstrong 

Evans,  Ga. 

McCloskey 

Ashbrook 

Pllppo 

McCormack 

Badham 

Flowers 

McDonald 

Baralis 

Flynt 

Madicran 

Barnard 

Puqua 

Marriott 

Bauman 

GnmmR!»e 

Martin 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gephardt 

Mathis 

BeviU 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Eia»gl 

Gllman 

Mil  ford 

Bo  wen 

Ginn 

Miller,  Ohio 

Breaux 

GUckman 

Mit<hell,N.Y 

Brlnkley 

Goodling 

Moll  oh  an 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grad'son 

Moore 

Broyhtll 

Gmssley 

Moorhead, 

Burjtener 

Hatredorn 

Calif. 

Burke.  F'a. 

Hall 

Mottl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hammer- 

Murtha 

Burleson,  Tex. 

schmldt 

Myers,  Gary 

Butler 

Hansen 

O'Brien 

Byron 

Harkin 

Pettis 

Carter 

Harrington 

Pickle 

Cavanaugh 

Herkler 

Poage 

Clausen, 

Holt 

Pressler 

Don  H. 

Hubbard 

Quayle 

Clawson,  Del 

Huckaby 

Quillen 

Cleve'and 

Hyde 

Regula 

Cochran 

Ichord 

Rhodes 

Coleman 

Jenkins 

Rinaldo 

Collins.  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roberts 

Coughlin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Robinson 

Crane 

Kasten 

Rousselot 

D'Amours 

Kazen 

Rudd 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kelly 

Runnels 

Dan'e'.R.  W. 

Kemp 

Sarasin 

de  la  Garza 

Ketchum 

Satterfield 

Derwinski 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Devine 

Lagomarsino 

8ebe'  lus 

Dornan 

Latia 

Shipley 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lent 

Shuster 

Early 

Levitas 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangcland 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadlUo 
Bald  us 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bei'.enson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bingham 
B'anchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
DanielEon 
Davis 
De'.aney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 


Thone 

Treen 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Walsh 

Warn  pier 

Watklns 

NOES— 246 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Gore 

Gudger 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillts 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

Ire'.and 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenretle 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ok'a. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

KUdee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

I^e  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 


White 
Whitehurst 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 


Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Cakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pattison 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Risenhoover 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Sharp 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Steieer 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvlie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Applegate 
Brown,  Calif. 
Chappell 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Dickinson 
Evans.  Ind. 
Findley 


Florio 

Frey 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Guyer 

Holland 

LaFalce 

McEwen 


Montgomery 

Neal 

Nichols 

Patterson 

Pursell 

Rah  all 

Reuss 

Richmond 


Rose 

Ruppe 

Simon 


Stump 
Teague 
Tonry 


Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Simon 
against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Patterson 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Stump  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  MILFORD  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations. I  refer  to  a  letter  of  March  7, 
1977,  from  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  chair- 
man, to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman),  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
In  this  letter  Chairman  Zablocki  notes 
that  paragraph  2  of  H.R.  1746,  the  biU 
under  consideration,  establishes  proce- 
dures for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury with  respect  to  certificates  of  origin 
as  the  means  to  determine  that  steel  mill 
product  shipments  do  not  contain 
Southern  Rhodesian  chromium.  Far- 
ther the  chairman  concedes  that  such 
matters  are  technically  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and,  therefore,  H.R.  1746  is  sub- 
ject to  sequential  referral  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Although  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  did  not  request  sequen- 
tial referral,  I  should  like  to  confirm  for 
the  record  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  recognizes  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
International  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  absolutely 
correct.  Paragraph  2  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  the  Ti-easury  De- 
partment with  respect  to  certificates  of 
origin.  As  such  the  provision  is  a  matter 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
therefore,  is  subject  to  sequential  refer- 
ral. But  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  Committee  on  International  Re- 
lations recognizes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  this 
matter  and  it  does  not  intend  nor  is 
there  any  desire  to  establish  a  precedent 
in  this  regard.  We  fully  recognize  that 
this  particular  matter  is  within  their 


jurisdiction,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting consideration  of  the  bill  we 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  permitting  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  to  act  on  H.R.  1746 
even  though  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  could  have  requested  sequential 
referral. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  references. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  a  further  observation 
regarding  administration  of  H.R.  1746  by 
the  Customs  Service  and  possible  effects 
on  importers  of  steel  mill  products  con- 
taining chromium.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  exists  no  physical  test  that  can 
determine  the  origin  of  chromium  in  a 
steel  mill  product.  Therefore,  the  im- 
porter must  accept  at  face  value  the  ex- 
porter's certificate  of  origin  regarding 
chromium  content.  Should  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  subsequently  determine 
that  the  certificate  is  false  or  does  not 
adequately  establish  that  the  imported 
product  does  not  contain  chromium  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  origin,  the  importer 
of  record  would  be  subject  to  the  very 
stringent  fraud  and  penalty  provisions  of 
the  customs  law. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary but  because  of  the  halo  of  the  U.N. 
that  is  placed  upon  this  issue  let  me  first 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  stand  before  them  as  a  strong  advocate 
and  supporter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Also  in  self-defense  I  must  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia. 

Now  having  stated  those  points  for  the 
record,  let  me  point  out  I  think  this  bill 
before  us  is  ill-advised  and  ill-timed, 
and  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  one 
or  two  points  that  are  still  fuzzy  after 
these  hours  of  debate.  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  overly  partisan  and  at  the  risk 
of  interjecting  humor  into  a  serious  situ- 
ation, the  argument  of  passing  this  bill 
so  that  the  President  could  wave  it  at 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  when  he 
addresses  that  body  Thursday,  amuses 
me.  It  reminds  me  of  the  evening — and 
some  of  the  older  Members  will  remem- 
ber it — when  we  were  held  here  until  past 
midnight  to  pass  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  bill  as  a  tribute  to  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  and  our  wives,  all  dressed  in 
evening  wear  were  in  the  gallery  waiting 
for  us  to  pass  that  bill  and  proceed  to 
the  White  House  for  a  victory  party.  We 
were  delayed  so  long  that  it  ruined  the 
social  evening  for  the  Johnson  family. 
I  hope  the  President  will  make  a  suitable 
impression  on  the  U.N.  members  with 
or  without  this  bill. 

I  saw  our  former  colleague  and  dear 
friend  Andy  Young  on  the  floor  earlier. 
Andy  was  not  lobbying,  he  was  just  visit- 
ing old  friends.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  clear.  But  one  of  the  reasons  we 
are  given  to  pass  this  bill  is  because 
Andy  is  presiding  over  the  Security 
Council  in  the  month  of  March,  and  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill  we  give  Andy 
tremendous  evidence  of  congressional 
support  and  the  ability  to  wave  this  bill 
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at  the  Security  Council 
say:  "Look,  I  have  achievec 

They  generally  move 
order  in  presiding  over  the 
Council,  so  that  means  in 
April  the  ambassador  f ror  i 
will  preside.  What  do  we 
a  gift  to  wave  at  his 
Do  we  repeal  the  Jackson- 
ment?  That  would  be  the 
consistency  is  the  order  c 

I  will  be  very  serious 
There  has  been  talk  about 
who  would  be  responsible 
would  be  lost  if  the 
Rhodesia    elevates    Into 
conflict. 

The  only  official  mentioji 
possible  U.S.  troop  activit 
came  when  Ambassador 
that  U.S.  troops  may  pa 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force 
gestion  was  shot  down  b^ 
ment  of  State,  by  the 
and  as  far  as  I  know  there 
ment  of  any  kind  for  U 
involved  in  any 
in  Rhodesia. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  ms 
will    probably    find    Cub 
Rhodesia  long  before 
other  country. 

Last,  but  not  least.  Mr, 
would  like  to  make  the 
Byrd  amendment  has  not 
reason  for  Rhodesia  stay 
Rhodesians  declared  their 
in  1965.  UJJ.  sanctions 
1966.  Most  of  the  countries 
Europe,  most  of  the 
Europe  and  Japan  have 
nored  the  sanctions.  We 
tions  only  as  a  result  of  the 
ment.  We  abide  by  the 
sanctions.   I   think   our 
morally  and  diplumaticall 
rior  to  that  of  most  of 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
the  recent  report  to  the  U 
of  Rhodesian  trade.  It 
Union,  East  Germany 
gary,  Yugoslavia;  it  also 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy, 
zerland,  a  number  of  Afr 
in  addition  to  South  Africa, 
Iran,  and  a  number  of 
.so  I  submit  that  the  issue 
ord  of  the  United  States. 
economic  action  that  we 
ourselves  off  from  needed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tleman  from  Illinois  has 

fBy  unanimous  consent 
of  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
lowed   to  proceed   for  an 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yielc 
man  from  Idaho 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairih 
gentleman  is  saying,  in 
the  United  States  says  it 
forced  by  other  members 
Council  of  the  United 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What 
that  other  countries  hav; 
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violated  these  .v.inctlons  for  over  11  years. 
These  are  countries  of  all  political  color- 
ations and  in  all  geographical  areas. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  it  be  in 
order  to  amend  this  bill  to  say  that  all 
these  countries  obey  this  also,  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Any  way  the  gentle- 
man could  amend  the  bill  to  produce 
more  compliance  with  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions,  I  sxippose  would  be  greet- 
ed with  enthusiasm  by  the  proponents; 
although,  I  cannot  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  the  gentle- 
man accepting  this  for  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  accepting  this 
for  all  those  who  worship  at  the  altar  of 
diplomatic  consistency. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1746.  In  so  doing.  I  would  like 
to  make  one  specific  point  apropos 
of  the  discussion  today  of  human 
rights.  As  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor,  there  is  a  symbolic  issue  here.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1746  will  clearly  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  support  of  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia.  It  will  be  a  sig- 
nal to  the  Smith  government  in  Rho- 
desia. It  will  be  a  signal  to  black  African 
leaders,  including  the  five  frontline  Afri- 
can presidents  who  have  been  seeking 
American  support  for  black  majority 
rule  in  Rhodesia;  but  I  hope  that  today's 
vote  will  also  be  a  signal  to  one  and  all 
of  what  the  United  States  believes  about 
majority  rule;  that  majority  rule  means 
they  must  respect  basic  human  rights 
and  policies. 

That  conventions  of  civilized  society 
must  be  provided  for;  that  this  is  as  true 
for  black  majority  rule  in  Africa  as  it  Is 
anywhere  else.  Accordingly,  I  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  call  upon  the  frontline  pres- 
idents and  other  black  leaders  of  Africa 
to  restrain  Idi  Amin  in  his  pursuit  of 
genocide  policies  within  Uganda.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  ask  the  frontline 
presidents  of  Africa,  in  their  support  of 
black  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  policy  strong  sup- 
port for  basic  human  rights. 

For,  as  black  majority  rule  comes  to 
Rhodesia,  the  dangers  of  violence  and 
repression  will  be  great.  In  both  of  these 
instances,  in  Uganda  and  in  the  cording 
black  rule  in  Rhodesia,  the  mast  effec- 
tive pressure  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
for  observance  of  human  rights  will 
come  from  the  black  African  leaders 
themselves.  The  United  States  must  ask 
African  leaders  to  exercise  that  influence 
for  human  rights,  and  our  ability  to  do 
so  will  be  strengthened  by  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1746. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald,  how  many  of  the 
elected,  so-called  presidents  of  the  five 
front  line  nations  were  elected  in  open, 


free  elections  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  PEASE.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  human 
rights.  It  Is  important,  wherever  we 
have  a  human  rights  problem,  to  use  the 
tools  that  are  available  to  us  to  bring 
about  greater  adherence  to  human 
rights.  I  think  that  these  five  presidents 
and  other  black  African  leaders  are  in  a 
h>etter  position  than  any  of  us  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  over  Idi  Amin  and  oth- 
er African  leaders  to  restrain  themselves 
within  their  nations. 

Mr.  Mcdonald,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  a  question,  how  does 
he  define  the  area  of  majority  rule?  Is 
that  synonymous  with  black  rule,  or  does 
that  mean  in  open,  free  elections  of  all 
individuals  of  tiiut  counti-y.  or  does  that 
mean  election  guided  by  revol.Hionary 
groups  from  the  five  front  line  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Well,  it  can  mean  the  first 
two.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  mean 
the  third.  Certainly  in  Africa,  an  open 
definition  of  majority  rule  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  blacks  in  a  nation  such 
as  Rhodesia,  where  blacks  far  outnumber 
the  whites,  arc  in  effective  control  of  the 
country.  Beyond  that.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  mean  a  majority  of  the  people 
within  that  country  voting  for  the  gov- 
ernment. That  is  my  liope  for  Rhodet^ia, 
and  I  think  that  our  support  of  this  bill 
will  help  to  biinc  that  about. 

Mr.  Mcdonald,  if  we  are  going  to 
use  the  term  "majority  rule"  as  a  \ery 
necessary  earmark  of  human  rights,  then 
are  we  to  say  therefore  that  the  various 
five  front  line  African  states  are  com- 
plying with  human  rights,  and  Indeed 
their  governments  represent  majority 
elected  representatives  or  presidents  or 
various  other  officials? 

AMrNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME.    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Icjiord:  Page  4. 
Immediately  after  llr.e  6,  Insert  the  foUowIng 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
the  President  may  svispend  the  operation  ot 
the  amendments  contained  In  this  act  if  he 
determines  th.'t  £i;ch  suspension  would  en- 
courage meaiiins^ful  negotiations  and  fur- 
ther the  penceful  transfer  of  governing  power 
from  minority  lule  to  majority  rule  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Such  suspension  shall  remain 
in  effect  for  such  duration  a.s  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  r»residtnt. 

(b)  If  the  Presidtnt  suj?pends  the  operation 
of  the  amendments  contained  Ir.  this  ac*.  he 
shall  so  report  to  the  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress when  he  termfnates  such  suspension. 

(c)  If  the  President  suspends  the  operation 
of  the  amendments  contained  In  this  act. 
any  reference  in  those  amendments  to  date 
of  enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  date  on  which  such  suspension  Is 
terminated  by  the  President. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
so  much  opposed  tc  the  repeal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  at  this  time  as  I  am 
to  the  timing  of  the  amendment. 


I  appeared  before  the  committee  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Delaney),  and  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  committee  In  its  wis- 
dom could  see  fit  to  set  this  bill  over  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  past  the  Easter  recess, 
and  that  the  committee  go  to  Rhodesia 
and  take  a  look  at  the  situation  existing 
In  Rhodesia,  much  the  same  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Runnels)  .  and  I  did  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

I  made  the  charge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  American  State  Department  was 
really  not  very  well  informed  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  Rhodesia.  I  expressed  the 
thought  that  in  proceeding  with  this  mad 
rush  in  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, we  might  be  bringing  about  in 
Rhodesia  another  minority  government 
which  even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
this  repealer  do  not  want. 

Why  do  I  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman?  When 
we  arrived  in  South  Africa  we  were 
warned  by  the  State  Department  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  take  our  wives  into 
Salisbury  and  throughout  Rhodesia.  To 
my  surprise,  we  found  it  more  safe  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  on  the 
streets  of  Salisbury  than  two  blocks  from 
where  I  am  standing  and  speaking  today 
in  broad  daylight.  To  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  I  met  several  black 
millionaires  in  Salisbury.  I  got  the  im- 
pression from  the  State  Department  that 
Rhodesia  practices  apartheid,  or  some- 
thing worse;  but  I  not  only  met  several 
black  millionaires,  I  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salisbury  and  I  found  that  the 
student  population  was  about  50  per- 
cent black  and  about  50  percent  white. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  condi- 
tions in  Rhodesia  much  better  than  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  far  as  black  and  white  is  concerned, 
in  several  sections  of  this  country  only 
about  10  or  12  years  ago.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  will  verify.  I 
saw  black  crane  operators  in  Rhodesia 
being  taught  to  replace  white  crane 
operators,  and  at  the  same  salary. 
I  also  learned,  to  my  astonishment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  black  man  in  Rho- 
desia— and  I  ask  the  Members  to  listen 
to  this,  since  very  few  of  them  have  been 
to  Rhodesia — has  the  highest  wage 
throughout  all  of  Africa,  including  the 
nation  of  Egypt. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  charge  that  this  body,  is 
getting  erroneous  information  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  Rhodesia. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  being 
very  arrogant,  but  I  think  I  know  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Rhodesia  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body.  Includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations.  The  reason  why 
I  think  that  is  true  is  that  I  have  taken 
a  long  and  personal  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia. 

It  so  happens  that  the  great  moral 
force  of  Rhodesia,  Bishop  Muzorewa, 
went  to  school  at  Central  Methodist  Col- 
lege In  Missouri,  which  used  to  be  In 


my  district.  I  visited  with  Bishop 
Muzorewa  when  I  was  in  Rhodesia  a  year 
ago,  and  in  fact  only  Firday  of  this  week 
I  talked  to  Bishop  Muzorewa's  right- 
hand  man,  Dr.  Chavunduku,  who  is  a 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Salisbury.  He  said  to  me  at  that  time, 
"For  God's  sake,  give  the  President  some 
discretion.  Don't  turn  Rhodesia  over  to 
the  bad  guys.  Yes,  we  would  have  a  black 
government,  but  it  would  be  a  minority 
black  government." 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
Members  would  only  take  the  time  to  go 
to  Rhodesia  and  see  what  the  situation 
is,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  possible  party  that  will  be 
able  to  rule  Rhodesia  is  the  party  of 
Bishop  Muzorewa.  I  have  read  reports 
in  some  newspapers  that  the  front  line 
nation's  would  like  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment over  to  parties  which  most  cer- 
tainly will  result  in  civil  war  between 
blacks  as  well  as  between  black  and 
white.  As  I  read  the  situation,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  I  am  wrong,  this  Is  certain 
to  be  the  end  result  if  the  President  does 
not  firmly  take  charge  of  the  situation. 

I  read  a  good  bit  in  the  paper  concern- 
ing what  these  front-line  nations  are 
going  to  do.  My  distinguished  colleague 
states  that  he  Is  going  to  go  along  with 
the  front-line  nations.  Why  should  we 
not  let  the  blacks  and  the  whites  work 
things  out  among  themselves  in  Rho- 
desia, just  as  we  did  in  the  past  when  we 
solved  some  of  our  own  very  serious  racial 
problems  here  in  America? 

If  we  are  going  to  impose  an  external 
solution,  I  charge  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  have  on  their  hands  not  only 
the  blood  of  several  thousand  whites  but 
the  blood  of  several  thousand  blacks. 
If  we  insist  upon  imposing  an  external 
peace,  I  hope  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  "I  told  you  so." 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Eraser)  has  stated  that  he  would  accept 
this  amendment.  Let  me  explain  my  pur- 
pose in  offering  it.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  see  the  President  do:  I  would  like 
to  see  the  President  send  a  commission 
consisting  of  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  our  highly  esteemed  former  col- 
league, Andy  Young,  now  ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  Rhodesia  and 
learn  just  what  the  situation  is. 

We  have  no  relations  with  Rhodesia. 
The  only  information  we  have  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  Rhodesia  is  from  British 
intelligence. 

We  are  the  only  nation,  I  would  point 
out  to  my  friends,  the  only  major  nation 
in  the  world  which  has  lived  up  to  most  of 
the  sanctions  of  the  United  Nations.  We 
live  up  to  all  the  sanctions  of  the  United 
Nations  that  have  been  imposed  against 
Rhodesia  except  those  involving  chrome 
and  nickel.  But  do  the  Members  think 
that  the  other  major  nations  have  lived 
up  to  those  sanctions?  We  all  talk  about 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  go  along  with  the 
United  Nations.  Do  the  Members  think 
that  other  nations  are  living  up  to  the 
U.N.  sanctions?  You  should  have  seen  the 
new    Fiats,    Volvos,    Volkswagens,    and 


Toyotas  lining  the  streets  of  Salisbury 
that  I  saw  in  Rhodesia. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  much  fer- 
rochrome  Rhodesia  produced  last  year? 
Let  me  ask  that  question  of  my  col- 
leagues. How  much  did  they  produce? 
They  produced  250,000  tons  of  ferro- 
chrome.  Do  we  know  how  much  the 
United  States  bought  from  Rhodesia  un- 
der the  Byrd  amendment?  Only  47,000 
tons.  Who  bought  the  other  203,000  tons 
of  ferrochrome  produced  by  Rhodesia? 
Do  not  tell  me  the  Rhodesians  dumped 
the  ferrochrome  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  is  nothing  but  a 
symbolic  maneuver,  a  symbolic  action,  a 
psychological  action.  It  is  not  going  to 
hurt  Rhodesia.  Every  major  country  In 
the  world  Is  already  trading  with 
Rhodesia. 

So  why  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  send  Andy  Young  to 
Rhodesia  to  see  what  is  going  on?  Why 
does  he  not  send  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  who  presented  this  rule,  to  Rho- 
desia and  let  her  take  a  look  for  herself? 

But  for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  bring 
another  Idi  Amin  into  power  in 
Rhodesia.  I  fear  that  is  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  permit  the  President  to  have 
leverage  over  the  negotiations  and  to  in- 
fluence sincere  negotiations  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichord).  Those  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  reviewed  it  carefully, 
and  we  have  submitted  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  comments. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  give  the  President  authority 
to  suspend  the  operations  of  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  act  if  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  would  encourage  mean- 
ingful negotiations  and  further  the 
peaceful  transfer  of  governing  power 
from  minority  rule  to  majority  rule  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  rest  of  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
shall  report  to  Congress  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  in  which  the 
act  is  currently  worded  causes  me  to 
believe — and  I  think  that  members  of 
the  committee  with  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted agree  with  me — that  there  is 
already  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  do  this.  However,  since  this 
amendment  spells  out  at  least  one  set  of 
considerations  that  might  influence  the 
President  in  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion, I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  am  prepared  to  accept 
it.  Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  we  accept  it  as  it  Is  written;  and  I 
make  that  point  because  I  understand 
that  there  may  be  an  amendment  on  it 
or  proposed  to  it  which  would  defer  the 
effective  date  and  would  change  the 
word  "may"  to  "shall"  and  would  change 
it  in  other  respects  which  would  create 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Therefore,     Mr.     Chairman,     if     the 
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amendment  offered   by 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoh^) 
vote  unamended,  I  will  s 
just  wanted  to  make  my 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr. 
the    gentleman    from 
Phaser)  for  yielding. 

We  must  remember  tha , 
fore  us  does  not  repeal  the 
ment.  Rather,  what  it  doe^ 
pass,  is  to  give  discretion 
dent  either  to  enforce  the 
ment  or  to  waive  the  Byr< 

Consequently,  Mr. 
do  not  feel  that  the 
by  the  gentleman  from 
IcHORD)  would  add  anythii^g 
President  does  have  the 
force  the  Byrd  amendmen  , 
30,  60,  or  90  days,  or  ad 

However,  Mr.  Chairman 
tainly  agree  with  the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser) 
language  in  the  bill  will 
harm  and  perhaps  will 

Therefore,  I  accept  thi; 
on  behalf  of  the  minority 
and  I  would  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr. 
whether  the  gentleman 
the   author  of   this 
whether  or  not  he  will 
if  this  amendment  prevail! 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Michigan  obviously  was 
at  the  time  the  gentleman 
sota  (Mr.  Phaser)  did  ask 
tion.  I  did  say  that  I  wou 
would  state  this,  and  I 
that  I  understand  the 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  : 
have  it  a  matter  of 
that  the  President  ox  the 
study  this  amendment 
he  use  the  authority  that 
certain   tiiat  we   do  not 
turn  over  Rhodesia  to  the 
people. 

My  fear  is  that,  in 
are,  we  may  well  incite 
each  side  of  the  question ; 
some  of  the  ultra- 
Smith's  government  and 
position  of  some  of  the  bla4k 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  think 
and  I  would  share  the  view 
dent  should  use  his  very 
in  carrying  out  the 
and  the  authority  that  is 
by  the  gentleman's 
further  the  interests  of  the 
I  think  we  would  both 
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Chairman,  I  of- 
amendment. 

Stratton  to  the 
:  In  section 


Strike  out  the  words  "Upon  the  enactment 
of  this  Act" 

Strike  out  the  word  "may"  and  insert  the 
word  "shall";   after  line  6; 

Insert  a  new  sub.sectlon  (b)  as  follows: 

(b)  To  enable  the  President  to  examine  In 
full  detail  the  current  status  of  such  nego- 
tiations and  to  report  to  the  Congress  his 
findings  thereon,  this  Act  shall  not  become 
effective  until  30  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment." 

Strike  out  the  present  subsection  (b) ,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  promptly  to 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
provided  for  in  subsection  (b).  He  shall  also 
report  to  the  Congress  If  he  siispends  the 
operation  of  the  amendments  contained  in 
this  Act,  and  he  shall  report  further  to  the 
Congress  U  and  when  he  terminates  such 
suspension." 

Renumber  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(d). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord).  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  in 
accord  with  it. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  committee  it- 
self that  the  President  has  this  discre- 
tion. But  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
have  it,  I  think  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
President  wants  this  legislation.  He  plans 
to  go  to  the  U.N.,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
Thursday,  to  announce  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  being  repealed. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  many  of  the 
apprehensions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to 
pause  just  a  little  bit  to  have  this  kind 
of  factfinding  undertaking  that  he  has 
referred  to.  All  my  amendment  does  is  to 
delay  for  30  days  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments  giving  this  power  to  repeal 
the  Byrd  amendment,  so  that  we  can 
have  some  consideration,  and  particular- 
ly some  report  to  this  House,  as  to  what 
the  policy  of  our  Government  really  is 
with  respect  to  Africa. 

I  have  some  very  serious  doubts  as  to 
where  we  are  heading  in  Africa  today. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
really  knows  what  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  now  with  respect  to 
Africa.  But  I  am  afraid  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  have  been  seeing  in  the  papers 
and  reading  about  these  various  commit- 
ments that  are  being  made,  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  legislation  may  not  be 
taking  us  down  the  road  to  a  peaceful 
negotiated  solution,  but  may  instead  be 
taking  us  down  the  road  to  war  in  Africa, 
and  even  choosing  up  sides  in  advance 
in  that  war.  If  what  we  did  in  Vietnam 
was  wrong,  then  I  think  what  we  may 
be  doing  here  in  Africa  is  twice  as  bad. 
I  think  we  ought  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  find  out  exactly  where  we  are 
going. 

In  the  last  administration,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dr.  Kissinger,  went  to 
Rhodesia.  He  had  a  formula  which  he 
offered  to  the  Rhodesian  Government.  I 
am  not  sure  of  all  that  happened  in  those 
negotiations,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
thrust  of  it  was  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  change  in  Rhodesia  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  from 


taking  over  further  control  in  Africa  and 
perhaps  even  taking  control  in  Rhodesia. 

Secretary  Kissinger  had  as  part  of  his 
proposal  that  if  Rhodesia  would  cooper- 
ate in  these  negotiations  we  would  not 
impose  any  sanctions  on  the  purchase  of 
chrome  or  anything  else  from  Rhodesia. 
We  would  remove  the  sanctions. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  Ian  Smith 
is  responsible  for  the  breakdown  in  nego- 
tiations or  whether  the  frontline  presi- 
dents are  responsible  for  it,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  clear  that  Rhodesia  is  at 
least  not  entirely  at  fault.  So  If  we  are 
really  interested  in  a  negotiated,  peace- 
ful solution  in  Rhodesia  instead  of  get- 
ting into  war,  we  ought  not  to  impose  the 
penalty  until  we  know  where  we  stand. 

That  is  all  that  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  give  us  a  chance 
here  in  this  House  to  find  out  whether  we 
know  where  we  are  going,  whether  there 
is  any  clear  African  policy,  and  to  assure 
us  that  that  policy  is  directed  toward  a 
peaceable  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  make  a  mistake 
by  trying  to  alienate  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  negotiations  before  we  know 
where  the  negotiations  are  going. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  lose  anything  by 
pausing  for  30  days  to  try  to  inform  the 
American  people  and  to  try  to  inform  the 
Congress  what  our  policy  is  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Here  Is  yesterday's  New  York  Times: 
Zaire  is  being  invaded  by  Angola.  And  on 
the  opposite  page:  The  Russians  and  the 
Cubans  are  cooperating  to  push  the 
United  States  and  China  out  of  Africa. 
I  do  not  think  the  situation  over  there 
looks  good.  Before  we  take  the  advice  of 
some  of  these  experts  on  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  we  ought  to 
learn  the  facts,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  suggests. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  suppose  I  am  between  the  so-called 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  stated  that  he  would  accept  my 
amendment  as  I  propose  it.  But  I  rather 
gather — and  particularly  do  I  gather 
when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  started 
to  move  the  previous  question,  against 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York — that  they  will  not  accept  my 
amendment  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  adopted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  all  candor  that  I  assume  the 
reason  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Phaser)  accepted  his  amendment 
is  he  knows  perfectly  well  the  President 
has  no  intention  of  exercising  this  re- 
straint and  in  fact  intends  to  make  the 
statement  in  New  York  on  Thursday  that 
the  Byrd  amendment  will  be  rescinded. 
I  think  we  in  the  Congress  ought  to  ask 
him  to  pause  for  30  days,  at  least  until 
we  find  out  what  the  policy  is. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  this  is  the  thing  that  wor- 
ries me.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
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and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gave  their 
Interpretation  of  my  amendment  and 
said  that  it  really  does  not  add  anything; 
the  President  still  has  the  discretion;  but 
I  would  like  to  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  least,  become  informed 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Rhodesia. 

Let  me  understand  the  gentleman.  All 
he  is  saying  is  we  are  going  to  repeal  the 
Byrd  amendment,  but  let  us  wait  for  30 
days  until  the  President  studies  this  sit- 
uation, and  if  he  believes  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, would  promote  successful  negotia- 
tions, or  if  it  would  promote  a  peaceful 
transition  of  power  from  a  minority  gov- 
ernment to  a  majority  government,  he 
can  so  suspend. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  All  we  have  now  are 
a  lot  of  offhand  opinions  that  this  repeal 
is  going  to  contribute  to  something  or 
other,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the 
kind  of  examination  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  and  a  mission,  perhaps,  to 
Rhodesia  similar  to  the  one  now  going 
to  Hanoi. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  With  that  explanation 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  am 
going  to  take  my  chance  and  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  the  well  suggesting 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  of  his  ad- 
visers on  foreign  policy  would  have  taken 
the  position  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment without  having  studied  what  the 
situation  is  in  Rhodesia?  It  seems  incred- 
ible to  me  to  assume  that. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  have  studied  it  or  not.  I  assume 
that  they  have.  What  I  am  .saying  is  that 
their  conclusions  have  unfortunately  not 
been  expounded  to  the  Congress  or  to  the 
American  people.  Nobody  has  explained 
how  this  repeal  action  is  going  to  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  solution,  and  I  can 
see  some  grave  indications  from  the  press 
reports  that  it  may  well  contribute  to 
war. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  in  discus- 
sion with  the  gentleman  from  Mi.'^souri 
for  the  last  2  days.  We  have  tried  to 
check  his  amendment  out  carefully  and 
to  ascertain  its  effect.  On  the  basis  of  that 
check  and  review  we  agreed  to  accept  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
more  than  delay  the  effect  of  the  whole 
bill.  In  the  very  key  word.  It  changes 
"may"  to  "shall."  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
conequences  of  that  are,  but  everything 
in  the  bill  up  until  now  has  been  discre- 
tionary. It  has  been  discretionary  for  the 
President  in  effect  to  override  the  Byrd 
amendment.  It  has  been  discretionary  to 


permit  the  continuation  of  shipments  in 
order  to  have  them  completed. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  not 
only  seeks  to  delay  the  effective  date  but 
to  change  the  word  "may"  to  "shall," 
changing  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take 
this  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  apparently  does  not  have  much 
trust  in  the  President's  judgment.  That 
is  his  right.  But  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  been  involved  in 
this  for  m.any  years.  The  present  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs was  the  gentleman  who  accompa- 
nied Secretary  Kissinger  on  his  African 
trip.  One  of  the  reasons  he  has  been  re- 
tained in  office  was  because  of  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  negotiations  and  with  the 
British. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  has 
asked  about  "shall"  and  "may."  Will  the 
gentleman  let  me  respond? 

Mr.  FRASER.  When  I  am  through,  I 
will. 

The  point  is  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  to  compel  the  President 
to  do  anything.  If  he  needs  time  to  study 
before  any  Executive  order  is  issued,  all 
the  time  needed  is  afforded  here. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  lays  out  some  of  the 
considerations  the  President  should  have 
in  mind.  I  believe  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  offers 
discretion  for  the  President.  But  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  changes  the  word  "may"  to 
"shall."  We  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  legal  effect  of  this 
amendment.  It  may  be  useless.  I  hope  it 
will  be  voted  down. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment,  it  says  In  the 
Ichord  amendment: 

.  .  .  the  President  may  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  in  this 
Act  if  he  determines  that  such  suspension 
would  encourage  meaningful  negotiations 
and  further  the  peaceful  transfer  of  govern- 
ing power  .  . . 

My  amendment  says : 

.  .  .  the  President  shall  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  in  this 
Act  if  he  determines  that  such  suspension 
would  encourage  meaningful  negotiations 
and  further  the  peaceful  transfer  of  govern- 
ing power . . . 

If  the  President  finds  out  that  suspen- 
sion would  contribute  to  the  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations, he  would  be  crazy  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  suspend. 

Mr.  PRASER.  If  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing his  amendment  is  meaningless,  I  do 
not  know  why  he  has  offered  it.  But  I 
say  it  changes  the  meaning  of  an  amend- 
ment which  we  have  carefully  reviewed 
and  checked.  He  changes  "may"  to 
"shall"  and  he  says  it  does  not  mean 
anything. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  changes  "may"  to 


"shall"  and  all  it  does  is  it  delays  it  for 
30  days. 

Mr.  PRASER.  We  agreed  to  take  the 
Ichord  amendment,  but  now  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  proposes  to  come 
and  change  its  timing  and  effect  £ind 
meaning.  My  point  of  view  is  his  is  really 
not  a  helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  really  makes  the 
Ichord  amendment  effective  and  mean- 
ingful. Otherwise  it  would  be  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Solarz  ) . 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman    yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton), for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, does  our  committee  an  injustice 
when  he  suggests  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
status  of  the  negotiations.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  few  weeks  our  committee  has 
heard  from  Under  Secretary  Habib,  from 
Ambassador  Young,  from  Ambassador 
Richards,  and  from  the  new  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Owen, 
about  the  status  of  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority 
rule. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  has  not  gotten  into 
the  papers.  I  can  say  that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  correct  when  he  states  that 
I  did  submit  this  amendment  to  him  last 
Thursday,  when  we  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  might  state  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  that  I 
have  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cyrus  Vance,  about  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  great  concern  about  what  we 
might  be  doing  here— bringing  about 
both  black  and  white  genocide  in  Rho- 
desia. 

The  Secretary  of  State  never  agreed 
to  accept  my  amendment  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  never  agreed  to 
accept  my  amendment  until  about  1:30 
this  afternoon.  After  the  explanation,  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  does  add  a  great 
deal  to  my  amendment. 

My  fear,  and  I  will  speak  with  candor 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  my  fear  is 
that  the  American  State  Department  has 
opted  for  an  external  settlement  of  the 
problem  in  Rhodesia,  rather  than  an 
internal  settlement.  This  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  President  to  look  at,  a 
possible  internal  settlement  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  Rhodesia.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
that  this  is  the  only  way,  the  only  pos- 
sible way.  and  there  may  be  great  blood- 
shed in  Rhodesia,  anyway,  regardless  of 
the  passage  of  this  amendment ;  but  this 
is  the  only  way  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  permanently  settle  the  problems 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  still  gives  the  President  discre- 
tion. The  gentleman  says  the  President 
shall  suspend  the  repeal  if  he  determines 
that  such  suspension  would  encourage 
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meaningful  negotiations 
peaceful   transfer   of 
from  minority  rule  to 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Hoif 
against  that? 

The    only     difference 
amendment  of  the 
York  and  my  amendment 
gentleman  is  going  to 
days.  Why  are  30  days 
At  least  it  will  give  the 
New  York    (Mr.  Solarz 
standing,  a  chance  to  gt 
desia.  To  Charlie  Digos 
run  him  out  of  Rhodesiii 
and  look  at  the  situation 

The  gentleman  from 
Phaser)  .  why  not  look  at 

The  gentleman  from 
us  go  over  and  take  a  look 
our  minds  as  to  what 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield 
man  from.  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr. 
tually,  the  question  of 
is  minor.  I  had  no 
mind  changing  it  from 
I  would  be  very  happy 
"may"  and  if  that  is  th4 
affecting  the  gentleman 
I  would  ask  unanimous 
draw  that  portion  of  my 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
sent  to  modify  the 
as  it  relates  to  the  substitilt 
for  "may." 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  th^re 
the  request  of  the 
York? 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Cha 
the  right  to  object,  and  1 
to  object,  I  would  have  to 
added  reason  for  oblectior 
and  it  will  leave  the  lssu( 
am  opposed  to  that  equqll 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New    York    for 
amendment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr. 
draw  my  reservation  of 
The  CHAIRMAN.   Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr. 
to  strike  the  requisite 
I  rise  to  propose  a 
author  of  the  amendment 
ment,  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Stratton)  . 

If  the  gentleman  would 
question,  I  am  concerned 
porting     provisions.     In 
amendment  submitted  by 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichorii 
requires  a  report  only  if 
suspends  the  operation  c 
ments.  Now.  am  I  correct 
standing  that  In  the 
section  (c)  that  the 
port  to  the  Congress  his 
or  the  other? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr. 
gentleman  will  yield,  wha 
section  which  suspends  th( 
for  30  days,  to  enable  thi; 
examine  in  full  detail  the 
of  such  negotiations  and 
Congress  his  findings  theijeon 
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particijlar  purpose  in 
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amendment. 
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objection  to 
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am  not  going 
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there  objection 

gentleman  from 
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t  lere  objection 
g€  ntleman  from 
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the  original 
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Mr.  WHALEN.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  which  deals  with  reports, 
my  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
his  findings  after  he  has  spent  30  days 
to  see  where  the  negotiations  are  going. 
And  then  my  amendment  simply  con- 
tinues the  other  reporting  requirements 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  had  in  his  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  burdensome 
here.  The  Idea  is  just  to  find  out  what  Is 
going  on  over  there  in  Africa  today.  I 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the 
President  to  let  us  know  what  he  found 
out. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
Ichord  amendment  is  that  there  Is  no 
report  necessary  If  the  President  decides 
not  to  suspend  the  provisions  In  this  act, 
whereas  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  the  amendment  is  adopted,  a  report 
is  required  regardless  of  the  President's 
decision. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct,  but  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  go  into  this  morass,  we  ought 
to  know  where  we  are  going.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
understand  that  <f  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  adopted,  this  legislation  cannot  take 
effect  until  30  days  after  its  enactment 
on  the— I  might  add,  the  mistaken— as- 
sumption that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  aware  of  the  status 
of  the  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  majority  rule  in  Rho- 
desia at  the  present  time.  Now,  In  the 
course  of  the  last  several  weeks,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  have  been  briefed  in 
public  and  in  private  by  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Andrew  Yoimg, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
southern  Africa;  by  Undersecretary 
Habib;  by  Ambassador  Richards,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference; 
and  by  the  new  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Owens,  who  has  been  on  top  of 
this  situation. 

We  know  what  the  status  Is.  It  Is  that 
the  negotiations  have  been  suspended. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Smith  has  said  that 
he  will  refuse  to  go  back  to  Geneva  if, 
by  going  back,  he  has  to  negotiate  with 
the  patriotic  front.  We  know  why  the 
negotiations  broke  up  orlginallv,  because 
of  disagreement  over  the  composition  of 
the  interim  government  and  of  who 
would  control  the  Ministries  of  Defense 
and  Law  and  Order. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  learn  in  the 
next  30  days  that  we  do  not  know  al- 
ready with  respect  to  the  status  of  these 
negotiations.  Consequently,  I  think  It 
does  a  disservice  to  the  briefings  we  have 
already  been  given  and  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  situation  to  adopt  this  amend- 


ment, which  would  prevent  this  law  from 
becoming  effective  for  30  days  while  we 
try  to  find  out  Information  which  we  are 
already  aware  of. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman's 
committee  may  have  been  Informed,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Solarz)  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  well  In- 
formed members  of  that  committee.  But 
the  point  Is  that  the  rest  of  us  have  not 
been  Informed,  and  the  public  has  not 
been  Informed.  I  probably  read  the  New 
York  Times  more  carefully  than  almost 
any  other  Member  of  this  body — I  carry 
it  around  with  me  all  day.  I  have  not 
found  a  single  thing  In  it  so  far  that  in- 
dicates how  this  legislation  is  expected 
to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  solution  in 
Rhodesia.  I  would  like  to  know.  I  do  not 
think  99  and  44/100  of  the  American 
people  know  how  It  Is  going  to  contrib- 
ute either. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  I  have  left,  but  I 
think  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  will 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  Stratton 
amendment  to  the  Ichord  amendment 
will  make  the  Ichord  amendment  abso- 
lutely useless.  Predicated  upon  my  own 
feelings,  at  least,  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  the  fact  that  we 
had  some  time  under  this  legislation, 
both  in  the  original  copy  earlier  and  In 
the  Ichord  amendment,  which  assured  us 
that  there  would  be  a  transition  period, 
during  which  time  we  would  be  able  to 
ship  back  to  the  United  States  all  of  the 
ore  and  all  of  the  ferrochrome  Americans 
had  purchased  on  previous  orders. 

To  put  a  30-day  limit  of  any  kind  imder 
this  amendment  means  that  we  have 
taken  from  the  President  the  sole  right 
to  say  whether  the  embargo  shall  be 
lifted,  whether  it  shall  not  be  lifted,  de- 
pending upon  his  judgment. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  explained  his  Interpretation 
of  my  amendment,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  did  not  get  any  promise  of 
any  delay  In  actually  putting  the  repeal 
Into  effect. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
answer  that,  please? 

The  gentleman  told  me  that  Is  what  it 
would  do.  He  wrote  the  amendment  and 
he  convinced  me  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  leverage  In  what  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  do.  And  the  basic  reason  for 
setting  the  period  of  time  was  spelled  out 
In  the  gentleman's  amendment,  because 
It  had  to  be  based  upon  what  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  would  do  to  the  negotia- 
tions. That  Is  what  I  was  voting  for,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  going  to  vote  for  now. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  talked  to  me,  I  thought 
that  the  President  did  not  have  any  dis- 
cretionary power  whatsoever.  But  I  have 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
also  talked  to  many  other  people.  I  have 
not  received  any  promise  from  anyone  as 
to  any  delay  which  the  gentleman  from 
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Pennsylvania  wants.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  accepting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
If  I  cannot  get  the  promise,  then  if  the 
gentleman  from  Mlnnes-ta  wishes  to 
defeat  my  amendment,  so  be  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 
I  gave  him  my  word  I  would  support  it. 
But  I  will  not  support  the  Stratton 
amendment. 

Mr.   ICHORD.   The   gentleman   from 
Pennsylvania  is  in  no  way  Inferring  that 
I  have  gone  back  on  any  of  my  word? 
Mr.  DENT.  Oh,  no. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
gentleman.  I  have  a  heck  of  a  time  speak- 
ing for  myself. 

I  know  the  Members  are  anxious  to 
vote.  But.  very  seriously,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  pieces  of  legislation  we 
are  going  to  have  In  this  entire  term. 
What  we  have  to  do  Is  speak  and  talk 
honestly.  If  there  are  any  misunder- 
standings, let  us  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota If  he  misunderstood  what  I 
talked  to  him  about? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment Is  rejected,  despite  any  unhap- 
piness  of  the  change  of  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  still  will 
support  his  amendment.  But  I  think  we 
should  take  the  amendment  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  first  understood  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  We  are  saying,  first  and 
foremost,  what  this  means  in  all  cate- 
gories of  need.  Defeat  the  Stratton 
amendment,  accept  the  Ichord  amend- 
ment, and  pass  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   (Mr.  Ichord). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  55.  noes  59. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  160,  noes  236, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevin 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brtnkley 
Brooka 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kindness 

Lagcmarslno 

Lotta 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mazzoll 

M  chel 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 
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Byron 

Evans,  Ga. 

Carter 

Flowers 

Cederberg 

Flynt 

Clausen, 

Fountain 

DonH. 

Fuqua 

Clawson,  Del 

Gammage 

Cleveland 

Gephardt 

Cochran 

Oilman 

Coleman 

Glnn 

Collins,  Tex. 

Ooodling 

Corcoran 

Gradlson 

Crane 

Grassley 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gudger 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hagedorn 

Davis 

Hall 

de  !a  Garza 

Hammer- 

Derrick 

sclimldt 

Dcrwlnskl 

Hansen 

Devine 

Harsha 

Dornan 

Hiphiower 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Holt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Huckaby 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Hyde 

English 

Ichord 

Evans,  Del. 

Jenkins 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  R  I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
B.anchard 
Blouin 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PhUUp 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D' Amours 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 


Moore 
Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Shuster 
S-kes 
Skelton 
Skubitz 
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Evans,  Colo. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Fish 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Oaydos 

Oiaimo 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Gore 

Hamilton 

Han'.ey 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hillls 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Hortoii 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jcnrette 

Jchuson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordar 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Ktldec 

Koch 

Ko-'tmayer 

Krcbs 

Krueger 

Le  Fante 

Leach 

Lederer 

Lct^gett 

Lehman 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Mattox 

Meeds 


Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Treen 

Trible 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyd'.er 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 


Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

MUler,  Calif. 

M*.neta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rlnaldo 

Risenhoover 

Rodlno 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiber'.ing 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spe'  Iman 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark     -^ 

Steed 

S'eers 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker . 

Udall 

UUman 


Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Weiss 
Whalen 
Whltiey 
Wilson,  Tex. 
Wlrth 

woitr 


Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Ter. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 
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Brown,  Calif. 

Chappell 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Dickinson 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ind. 

Findiey 

Florio 

Frey 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 


Guyer 

Holland 

Jones,  N.C. 

LaFalce 

McEwen 

Montgomery 

Neal 

Nichols 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Purseli 

RahaU 


Reuss 

Richmond 

Roe 

Ruppe 

Simon 

Stump 

Teague 

Tonry 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Walker 

WUson,  C.  H. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  must  be  con- 
sidered as  great  a  farce  as  the  House 
has  had  perpetrated  upon  it  In 
recent  history.  The  arguments  for  the 
bill  have  defied  the  imagination.  Even 
the  term  human  rights  has  been  so 
twisted  that  It  applies  only  to  little 
Rhodesia.  By  refusing  to  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  apply  human 
rights  criteria  to  all  nations,  the  House 
has  exempted  Russia,  which  controls  a 
major  area  of  the  world  and  its  people 
and  which  has  trampled  human  rights 
in  the  dust  for  decades.  How  blind  can 
we  be?  Talk  about  international  hypoc- 
risy— this  Is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  historians  some  day 
may  say  that  the  House  is  on  a  lost 
weekend  binge,  that  we  are  drunk  on 
morality.  Earlier  in  this  session,  this 
body  chose  the  moral  path  of  approving 
a  pay  raise  for  themselves  without  giv- 
ing the  people  who  pay  for  Federal  pay 
raises  an  opportunity  to  see  who  was  for 
it  and  who  was  against  it.  Then  the 
House  approved  a  code  of  new  morality 
which  pro\'ides  that  unearned  income 
from  Inherited  wealth  is  ethical  but  a 
dollar  earned  over  an  arbitrary  morality 
limit  by  honest  toil  is  unethical. 

This  week  we  are  back  at  the  wine- 
press of  morality  working  toward  the 
goal  of  goodness  and  mercy  squeezing 
the  rule  of  minority  out  and  majority  in. 
Is  that  all  that  is  really  involved?  Have 
we  no  concern  for  what  we  may  be  do- 
ing to  our  own  country  and  to  the  free 
world? 

Let  us  look  ahead  a  few  years.  Assum- 
ing that  world  communism  will  be  suffici- 
ently encouraged  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  Cuban  troops  will  move  from  An- 
gola to  Rhodesia  to  assist  the  terrorists 
to  kill  off  or  drive  out  the  white  popu- 
lace of  Rhodesia  and  establish  a  Com- 
munist-type government  controlled  by 
Russia?  Will  we  then  reverse  the  em- 
bargo and.  with  our  sense  of  morality 
satisfied,  resume  the  purchase  of  Rho- 
desian  chrome? 

With  this  background,  placing  an  em- 
bargo on  Rhodesian  chrome  should  be 
easy.  Some  among  us  say  that  the  de- 
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cislons  of  the  U.S.  Security  Council 
should  be  binding  on  all  menbers  of  the 
U.N.  Presumably  it  matter ;  not  that 
hardly  anyone  else  lives  up  ;o  the  U.N. 
sanctions  or  directives  wher  these  run 
contrary  to  national  interests 

Due  to  a  new  technology  n  the  steel 
Industry,  we  are  also  told  Rhodesian 
chrome  can  now  be  embargced  without 
placing  us  in  position  of  alriost  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
chrome,  until  of  course,  U.M.  sanctions 
and  the  wrath  of  our  new  nrorality  are 
turned  against  South  Africa  which  has 
limited  amounts  of  Inferior  (  hrome  but 
which  also  buys  chrome  fron  Rhodesia. 
They  say,  only  in  the  event  hat  South 
Africa  chrome  is  denied  wc  uld  we  be 
forced  into  a  situation  of  relj  ing  almost 
exclusively  on  men  of  reason  ind  moral- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union.  JIow  many 
among  us  doubt  that  it  will  be  only  a 
few  short  years  before  the  So\  iet  guns  of 
conquest  are  turned  also  agsjinst  South 
Africa? 


re<  lulring 


ho  f 


ptr 


first 


But,  can  we  be  sure  that 
not  get  any  Rhodesian  chrorie 
processed  steel  Imports?  Not 
can  be  assured  no  U.N. 
tries  would  never  buy  raw 
Rhodesia — certainly  not 
or  any  of  her  children.  You 
they  did,  the  bill  today  strict^ 
indirect    importation    by 
ethical  declaration  on  a 
origin  to  be  administered  b; 
toms  Bureau,  the  same  good 
handle  our  illegal  alien  situa 
mirably.  How  many,  yes 
the  Eastern  European 
would  hesitate  to  provide  w 
tificate  is  needed  for  their 

Would  not  the  embargo  of 
chrome  add  to  our  inflation 
ployment  of  course  it  would 
mates  have  it  that  after 
acted  the  price  of  chrome  wi 
more  than  40  percent  in  the 
is  such  a  small  price  to  pay  f o 
surely  only  immoral  United 
sumers  will  have  trouble 
Besides.  It  will  be  disguised 
creased  prices  of  finished 
no  one  will  recognize  chrome 
prit.  Unemployment  should 
problem.  We  pay  for 
public    works   projects   and 
ment  compensation.  If  our 
dries  say  they  lack  the  capitjal 
space  to  Install  the  new 
use  low  grade  South  African 
just  goes  to  show  how  our 
nesscs  have  become;    and   ij 
small,  it's  likely  they  don't 
that   many   people   anyway, 
what  are  the  jobs  of  a  few 
Americans   when   weighed 
greater  good  of  the  new 

Mr.   Chairman,   today   the 
people  are  caught  in  a  mora 
and  they  will  be  squeezed 
key  ingredient  in  stainless  an(  1 
steels  having  crucial  application 
generators,  refining 
production  and  processing 
plus  a  host  of  other 
Hardly  items  we  can  afford 
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with.  There  are  far  too  many  gambles  in 
turning  off  a  presently  reliable  source  of 
chrome  and  potentially  placing  ourselves 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  people  who  will  ultimately  suffer 
are  the  American  people;  they  will  get 
one  more  straw  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment to  carry,  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Rhodesia  will  find  other  buyers 
for  its  chrome  who  will  process  it  and 
sell  it  to  our  country  at  a  profit. 

And  to  what  end?  What  purpose  will 
be  served?  We  show  our  allegiance  to  the 
U.N.  and  we  help  to  require  majority  rule 
in  Rhodesia  but  at  what  cost  to  the 
United  States?  Rhodesia  is  moving  to- 
ward majority  rule,  not  rapidly  but  sure- 
ly. There  are  better  ways  to  help  move 
that  process  forward  than  by  harming 
"U.S.  consumers  and  promoting  world 
communism. 

I  wish  someone  would  explain  to  me 
why  the  Soviet  Union  is  exempt  from  the 
morality  we  are  applying  to  Rhodesia. 
Tell  me  how  the  Soviet  Union  can  trade 
with  Rhodesia  and  go  unscathed  in  the 
U.N.?  Tell  me  how  for  so  many  years 
they  can  play  with  the  lives  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  their  families  for  political 
blackmail.  Tell  me  why  suppression  of 
the  majority  and  of  political  dissent  in 
Russia  is  so  different  from  the  suppres- 
sion in  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  should  be  called 
the  "buy  Russia"  bill.  The  House  will 
remember  when  we  stressed  "buy  Amer- 
ica." That  is  now  old  fashioned.  This  is 
a  new  age  when  we  are  told  to  be  kind 
to  our  enemies.  Help  them  to  be  modem. 
Help  them  to  be  strong.  The  more  we 
give  them,  the  more  they  can  spend  for 
their  own  development  for  defense.  May- 
be the  taxpayers  will  understand. 

The  "buy  Russia"  bill  will  create  un- 
employment in  America,  increase  infla- 
tion and  cause  American  industry  to  be 
dependent  in  large  extent  on  chrome 
from  Russia.  Russia  is  principal  bene- 
ficiary of  the  bill,  the  United  States  is 
the  loser.  Jobs  for  American  employees 
and  price  restraints  on  steel  products 
depend  upon  defeat  of  this  "buy  Russia" 
bill. 

We  are  told  the  U.N.  may  enforce 
measures  against  a  country  if  the  Se- 
curity Council  finds  that  country  poses 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. I  do  not  know  Ijy  what  possible 
stretch  of  the  imagination  Rhodesia  is 
posing  a  threat  to  peace  and  security. 
It  is  the  nations  around  Rhodesia — na- 
tions which  are  more  and  more  Com- 
munist-controlled— who  are  training  ter- 
rorists to  infiltrate  Rhodesia  and  who 
destroy  that  country's  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  who  open  the  door  to  threats  to 
world  peace  and  security. 

I  urge  defeat  of  H.R.  1746  first  for  the 
economic  prosperity  and  well  being  of 
our  people,  but  I  also  argue  for  its  de- 
feat because  it  is  unworkable  and  self- 
defeating  and  because  it  arbitrarily  ap- 
plies an  unforgivable  double  standard  of 
morality  which  blasts  a  signal  loud  and 
clear  to  our  friends  and  enemies  alike 
that  political  expediency  has  became  the 
standard  of  the  United  States. 


AMEm>MENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levptas:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
That  section  5 'a)  of  the  tJnltcd  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country  is  engaged  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  (including  torture 
or  cruel,  Inhuman,  or  degrading  treatment 
or  punishment,  prolonged  detention  without 
charges,  or  other  flagrant  denial  of  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  person), 
the  President  may,  through  any  agency 
which  he  may  designate  and  under  such 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  suspend  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  economic  relations  or  rail,  sea.  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means 
of  communication  betwen  that  foreign  coun- 
try or  any  national  thereof  or  any  person 
therein  and  the  United  States  or  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  in- 
volving any  property  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tJnited  States. 

"(B)  A  suspension  under  subparagraph 
(A)   shall  become  effective  only  if — 

"(i)  the  President  submits  to  the  Congre.ss 
a  report  describing  the  proposed  suspension; 

"(11)  a  period  of  60  days  has  elapsed  since 
such  report  was  submitted  to  the  Congress; 
and 

"(Hi)  during  such  60-day  period,  neither 
House  of  the  Congress  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  suspension.". 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
confess  that  in  the  past  I  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  certain  doubts  about 
this  bill  that  Ls  now  before  us.  These  are 
not  doubts  that  are  in  any  way  based 
upon  my  condemnation  of  and  the  op- 
probrium that  I  hold  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Separatist  regime  of  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  of  Rhodesia  has  de- 
nied to  a  majority  of  its  citizens  their 
basic  human  rights. 

In  the  past  I  have  had  certain  eco- 
nomic concerns  about  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States,  but 
as  a  result  of  intervening  developments, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  by 
prior  speakers,  in  particular  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  rea- 
sons no  longer  exist  to  oppose  the  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  Indeed,  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  may  very  well  be  furthered  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  I  place  before  the  body  is  simply 
to  recognize  that  Rhodesia  is  not  alone 
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in  its  denial  of  human  rights  to  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  exists  in  Rhodesia,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  other  nations 
in  the  world  which  deny  certain  of  their 
citizens  basic  human  rights  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent:  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
South  Korea,  Chile,  and  India,  and  not 
the  least  of  which  should  be  mentioned 
is  Uganda.  Who  in  this  body  can  stand 
to  look  at  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of 
minority  rule  in  Uganda  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  persons  simply  because 
they  are  not  of  the  same  faith  as  the  rul- 
ing party  in  that  country? 

However,  the  United  States  has  not 
seen  fit  to  prohibit  economic  relations 
with  nations  other  than  Rhodesia  when 
we  disagree  with  their  treatment  of  their 
citizens.  Why  then  do  we  single  out  Rho- 
desia? Why  do  we  import  copper  from 
Chile?  Why  do  we  import  coffee  from 
Uganda? 

My  amendment  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman)  with  one  exception. 
His  amendment  made  it  mandatory.  My 
amendment  gives  the  flexibility  of  dis- 
cretion, discretion  such  as  was  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  as  being  necessary. 

I  also  must  say  if  we  were  voting  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment simply  because  the  United  Nations 
has  asked  us  to,  I  could  not  agree.  I 
would  have  to  oppose  it  because,  as  our 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  now  our  colleague  in  the  other 
body  has  pointed  out,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  indeed  become  a  theater  of  the 
absurd,  and  we  must  not  let  our  foreign 
policy  be  dictated  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  formulate  our  own  foreign  pol- 
icy consonant  with  our  own  national 
interest. 

Accordingly,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  lets  us  speak  up  forthrightly  on 
the  issue  of  human  rights  and  lets  us 
make  our  own  foreign  policy  rather  than 
require  us  to  acquiesce  to  the  demands 
of  the  United  Nations  and  lets  us  stand 
up  for  the  principles  we  agree  on  as  being 
fundamental  rather  than  single  out  one 
nation  as  being  the  malefactor  in  the 
world  when  we  know  other  nations  of 
the  world  are  equally  if  not  more  guilty 
of  depriving  their  citizens  of  human 
rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) . 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  deals  only  with  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  importation 
of  chrome,  while  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  deals 
with  embargoes  and  other  economic 
sanctions  on  any  material  or  commercial 
transaction.  Also,  the  bill  deals  only  with 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  both  in  the 
title  and  in  the  body  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  permits  U.S.  rather  than 
VN.  sanctions  to  be  imposed  on  prod- 


ucts or  communications  from  any  for- 
eign country.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane, and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

There  being  no  further  amendments, 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R  1746)  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
397,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  1746,  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  with  instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Immediately  after  section  2,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  report  to  Congress  the  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  United  Nations'  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  by  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  that  has  arisen  again  and 
again  in  the  debate  this  afternoon  and 
a  year  ago  when  this  bill  was  on  the  floor 
was  whether  or  not  the  United  States  be- 
ing in  compliance,  except  for  the  Byrd 
amendment,  was  in  a  better  or  worse 
moral  and  legal  position  than  the  coim- 
tries  who  give  lip  service  to  the  U.N. 
sanctions,  but  are  known  to  violate  them. 
All  this  motion  to  recommit  provides  is 
that  the  President  shall  give  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  compliance 
of  member  nations  with  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. 

Now,  there  are  no  teeth  in  it.  There 
is  no  action  other  than  that  requested 
of  the  President.  There  is  no  action  re- 
quested of  the  Congress.  All  we  would 
do  is  to  place  in  the  Record  quarterly  the 
compliance  or  lack  of  it  by  other  coun- 
tries with  the  U.N.  sanctions.  I  would 
think  this  consistent  with  the  intention 


of  Members  of  this  House  that  the  U.N. 
sanctions  be  observed.  This  quarterly 
report  would  provide  information  so  that 
those  who  consistently  violate  the  sanc- 
tions are  publicly  and  properly  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  a  construc- 
tive suggestion.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  tlie  basic  goal  of  the  bill 
before  us.  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port as  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions.  The  instructions  which 
tlie  gentleman  proposes  would  put  on 
the  President  the  responsibility  of  get- 
ting information  which  is  not,  frankly, 
available  to  him.  There  is  a  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  committee  with  which 
the  gentleman  is  familiar  which  seeks  to 
determine  what  nations  are  in  compli- 
ance and  which  are  not  in  compliance; 
but  despite  their  best  efforts  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  information  we 
ought  to  have.  There  is  no  way  that  the 
President,  without  doubling  the  budget 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  get  this  information, 
since  countries  will  not  openly  admit  to 
these  violations  and  we  will  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  massive  international  investi- 
gation to  try  to  elicit  facts  which  are  not 
normally  available  to  us  from  any  of  the 
countries  involved;  so  it  is  not  a  work- 
able provision.  I  think  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  put  it  in  the  legislat'ion. 

I,  therefore,  oppose  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  any  official  policy 
of  violation  by  any  other  governments 
than  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
only  South  Africa  officially  admits  it.  I 
am  not  even  sure  they  officially  admit  it. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  issue 
all  along  has  been  the  official  policy 
of  the  Government  of  our  .fountry 
to  permit  violations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution.  Now, 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted  in  the 
form  of  a  recommital  motion,  it  would 
mean  we  would  require  the  President,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  try  to  ferret  out  in- 
formation regarding  every  illicit  private 
transaction  in  violations  of  U.N.  sanc- 
tions; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes;  not  only  violations 
by  United  States  companies,  but  every 
single  entity  around  the  world. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  That  is  what  I  mean, 
by  South  Africa  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  an  imworkable  version. 
It  would  not  function. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
posing an  impossible  task  On  the  Pres- 
ident and  I,  too,  oppose  the  recommital 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  motion  to  recommit 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question 

passage  of  the  bill. 
The    question    was    take^ 

Speaker  announced  that 

pcared  to  have  it. 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.    Mr. 

that  I  demand  the  yeas  ani  I 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  el 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  2 

answered  "present"  1,  not 

follows  : 

(Roll  No.  701 
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'  ?as  rejected, 
is  on  the 


on 
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Speaker, 
nays. 
ed. 
ctronic  de- 
0,  nays  146. 
^tetlng  35,  as 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerrnan 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Anniin^io 

Applegate 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badlllo 

Baldus 

Bauciia 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Blcuin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bradema:; 

Breckinrtdge 

Erodhead 

Broom  field 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Masa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PbUUp 

Caputo 

Carney 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cornwell 
Cotter 

Coughl'n 
D'Amours 
Danielson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dicks 

Digss 

Dinc;ell 

Dodd 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Emery 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Del. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Flood 

Foley 


Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Cammage 

Qaydos 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Clickman 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gudeer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Barkin 

Harrington 

HawUins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hill  is 

Holler.beck 

Hoi  I  zm  an 

Horton 

Howard 

Hurhes 

Ichortf 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

JciTords 

Jenrctte 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  1  cnn. 

Jordan 

Kastennieler 

Keys 

Klldee 

Koch 

K'.s»mH'.er 

Krebs 

Kriifger 

Le  Fante 

Leach 
Ledeter 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Lon'.',  Md. 

Luken 

Lund^ne 

McClqry 

McCloskey 

McConnack 

McDade 

Mc:-^a!l 

McHugh 

McKay 

MoKlnney 

Masruire 

Markey 

Marks 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mlkulskl 

MIkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moak'ey 

MolTett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy.  SI. 


X  urphy,  N.Y, 

M  urphy,  Pa. 
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N  itcher 
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N 
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O  [kar 
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O  t 

P; 

Pi  tten 

P:  ttison 

P<  Bse 

Pe  pper 

P(  rkins 


Pi 


Pice 
Pi  jyer 
Pi  ice 
Pi  itchard 
Qijie 
shack 

Rihaldo 
Rifenhoover 
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and    the 
ayes  ap- 


kle 


Rcdlno 

R(  e 

Re  ncali 

R<:  oney 

Re  se 

Re  senthal 

Re  stcnkowski 

Re  ybal 

Ri  sso 

Rjin 

Sa  sryer 

Sc  leuer 

Sc  iroeder 

Se  berling 

Shirp 

Si!l£ 

Sk  aton 

Sn  1th,  Iowa 

So  arz 


man 
Germain 
geers 
nton 


Stirk 


s 

p;9r 
(Jckman 
ces 


Stek 
St\  dds 
Th  )mpson 


xler 


l's(  ngas 
Tu  :ker 
Ud  ill 
Ul!  nan 


Deerlin 
to 


Vol  kmer 
Wa  gren 
Wa  cman 
We  iver 
We  ss 
Wh  lien 
Wh  Itley 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wl 
Wi 
Wo 

Wr  ?ht 
Yates 
Ya(  ron 
Yo\  ng.  Mo. 
Yo\  ng,  Tex. 
Zat  lockl 
Zef  irettl 


Abdnor 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bo  wen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Bro'*'n,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawEon,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dornan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okie. 

English 

Evins,  Ga. 

Flippo 

Flowers 
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Flynt 

Fountain 

Geph&rdt 

G!nn 

Grassley 

Hagedora 

Hull 

Hammer- 
Echmldt 

Han.«;en 

Harris 

Ha-iha 

Hightower 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Jenfclias 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

K;3ten 

Kaztn 

Kelly 

K.mp 

Kctchum 

Klndr.'.is 

I.a^cinarsino 

Litta 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Madlgen 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Maihis 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Murtha 
Myers,  Gary 


Myers,  Ind. 

OBrien 

Pettla 

Foage 

Press!  er 

Quaylo 

Quillen 

Reg-jla 

Rhodes 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rou.'-5:lot 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Sarasin 

Satterneld 

Rchulze 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

S-atk 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Steed 

Stratton 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Trible 

WaEgonner 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Watkins 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 
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AuCoin 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Calif. 
Chappell 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Dickinson 
Evans.  Ind. 
Flndley 
Florio 
Frey 
Ooldwater 


Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Guyer 

Holland 

Jones,  N.C. 

LaFalce 

McEwen 

Montgomery 

Neal 

Nichols 

Patterson 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Ruppe 

Simon 

Stump 

Teague 

Tonry 

Vander  Jagt 

Van'.k 

Wilson.  C.  H. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Rahall  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Vanlk  for,  with  Mr.  Chappell  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Stump  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  AuColn. 
Mr.    Richmond    with    Mr.    Evan.s    of    In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Reus.=  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  LaPalce  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Guyer. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Qoodllng. 
Mr.  Flndley  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Goldwater  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pas.sed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  SERGEANT 
AT  ARMS— SUBPENA  TO  TESTIFY 
BEFORE  GRAND  JURY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.3e 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms: 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  Arms. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  14, 1977. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  31,  1977  I 
was  served  with  the  attached  subpoena  duces 
tecum    commanding   me    to   appear   In   the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri  and  to  bring  with  me 
copies  of  the  records  attached  thereto.  Sub- 
sequently, on  February   18,   1977,   the  Court 
Issued  an  order  finding  that  the  documents 
called  for  In  the  subpMjena  are  material  and 
relevant  to  the  grand  Jury's  Investigation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Re- 
solution  10,  I  am   hereby  transmitting  said 
subpoena  and  order,  and  the  matter  Is  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R.  Harding, 
Sergeant-at-Arms.  U.S.  House  of  ReprC' 
sentatives. 

The  SPEAKER.Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sion of  House  Resolution  10,  the  sub- 
pena  and  order  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  subpena  and  order  follow: 
I  U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri, Eastern  District] 
Subpoena  To  Testify  Before  Grand  Jury 
To:  Kenneth  R.  Harding,  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  DLstilct  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Missouri  at  Room  427,  U.S. 
Court  and  Customs  House,  1114  Market 
Street,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louly  on  the  3rd  day 
of  March,  1977,  at  10:00  A.M.,  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  and  bring  with  you  the 
following  records  of  William  L.  Clay  and/or 
Carol  A.  Clay.  633  Whitingham  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland: 

(See  attached  list.) 

This  subpoena  Is  issued  on  application  of 
the  United  States. 

Dated  this  3l3t  day  of  January.  1977. 

[US.  District  Court.  Eastern  District  of 

Missouri  I 

In  re  Grand  Jury  Subpoena 

ORDER 

Application  having  been  made  to  the  Court 
by  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  No.  10,  95th  Congress,  for  a 
determination  of  the  relevancy  and  material- 
ity to  the  Grand  Jury's  investigation  of  the 
relevancy  and  materiality  to  the  Grand  Jury's 
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Investigation  of  certain  documents  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Grand  Jury  and  having  con- 
sidered the  facts  set  forth  in  the  application 
and  having  reviewed  the  Grand  Jury  sub- 
poena. It  Is  hereby 

Determined  that  the  documents  called  for 
In  the  subpoena  to  Kenneth  R.  Harding,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  House  of  Representatives  are 
material  and  relevant  to  the  Grand  Jury's 
Investigation  of  poisslble  violations  of  26 
U.S.C.  I!  7201  and  7206(1)  by  William  L.  Clay. 

Furthermore,  the  Court  requests  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  certified  copies 
of  said  documents  available  at  a  place  under 
the  order  and  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  a  duly  authorized  Special  Agent 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  who  will  take 
custody  of  said  certified  copies  on  behalf  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 


LEGISLATION  TO  DENY  COST-OF- 
LIVING  INCREASE  TO  MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESS,  JUDICIARY,  AND 
TOP  LEVEL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sarasin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  deny  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Judiciary,  and  top  level  employ- 
ees of  the  executive  branch  would  have 
received  this  October  under  the  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  2559,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  August 
of  1975  without  my  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  improve  Its  image 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  we  represent. 
We  cannot  do  this  if  the  public  finds  us 
increasing  our  salary  twice  in  1  year, 
with  the  second  raise  based  on  the  very 
inflation  that  is  caused  by  the  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  approved  by  the  majority  of 
this  House.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries: 

Among  the  public's  frustrations  we  know 
of,  none  ranks  higher  than  Inflation.  And 
we  know  of  no  problem  which  the  public  Is 
more  likely  to  blame  on  government  spend- 
ing and  therefore  the  Congress  and  Execu- 
tive branch.  The  idea  that  Congress  would  be 
willing  to  support  the  notion  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  suffers  the  ravages  of  Infla- 
tion, but  that  Its  Members  have  a  kind  of 
inflation  Insurance,  protected  from  the  very 
disease  that  It  Is  believed  to  have  created 
Is  not  one  whose  time  has  come. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  or  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  salary  increase  which 
went  into  effect  on  February  20,  1977,  I 
feel  it  is  critically  important  that  we  not 
allow  the  comparability  salary  adjust- 
ment— better  known  as  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment — to  take  place  this  year. 
I  think  that  the  cost-of-living  and  other 
factors  that  would  ordinarily  be  taken 
into  account  in  that  respect  were  fully 
considered  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

The  recent  pay  increases,  after  8  years, 
were  reasonable  and  adequate.  The 
House  coupled  the  increase  with  a  sound 
and  reasonable  code  of  ethics.  I  see  no 
reason  to  provide  a  second  pay  increase 


in  the  same  calendar  year.  Future  cost 
of  living  increases  can  bo  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  added  my 
support  to  legislation  which  would  deny 
Members  of  Congress  any  future  in- 
creases in  salary  during  their  current 
term.  I  feel  that  any  and  all  salary  in- 
creases should  be  effective  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  following  Congress.  In  this 
way,  any  potential  image  of  the  Congress 
sitting  around  thinking  up  new  ways  to 
increase  their  salaries,  enhance  their 
perquisites,  and  generally  improve  their 
financial  status  at  the  public's  expense 
can  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  your  support  for 
these  measures  and  your  assistance  in 
enhancing  the  potential  for  early  pas- 
sage. The  tarnished  image  of  the  Con- 
gress cannot  be  ignored  much  longer.  We 
must  act  responsibly  if  we  are  to  earn 
the  respect  of  our  constituencies. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
January  of  1976,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration— FEA — formally  entered 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  for  an 
18-month,  $300,000  pilot  project  to  de- 
velop a  model  voluntary  Statewide  en- 
ergy conservation  program  for  on-farm 
production  agriculture.  The  technical 
structure  of  the  program  has  been  jointly 
designed  by  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Departments  at  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  coor- 
dination with  their  respective  State  Co- 
operative Extension  Services  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  under  the 
purview  of  their  respective  Governors. 

FEA  has  estimated  that  the  equivalent 
of  about  100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
could  be  saved  by  1985  through  voluntary 
energy  conservation  programs  on  the 
more  than  21/2  million  U.S.  farms.  These 
savings  could  be  made  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  more  efficient  energy 
management  practices  In  many  farming 
operations.  Consequently  this  pilot  proj- 
ect was  established  to  determine  where 
energy  inefficiencies  presently  exist,  de- 
velop a  suitable  program  of  corrective 
measures,  and  establish  a  workable  de- 
livery system  for  these  practices.  The 
major  goal  was  to  design  and  Implement 
a  program  that  would  decrease  energy 
inputs  per  unit  of  crop  production. 

This  program  is  presently  more  than 
half  way  through  the  original  contract 
period.  More  than  200  cooperating  farm- 
ers have  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  ongoing  pilot  program.  They  are 
presently  keeping  detailed  records  of 
their  fuel  usage  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions. To  varying  degress,  these  farmers 
have  also  actually  implemented  a  num- 
ber of  low  cost,  low  risk,  energy  conser- 
vation practices  on  their  farms.  Further 
program  implementation  has  been 
achieved  through  utilization  of  existing 
institutional  networks  such  as  the  Coop- 


erative Extension  Service,  4-H,  FFA, 
farm  groups,  and  FEA  Region  vn. 

While  project  members  have  found 
that  there  is  no  panacea  for  reducing 
agricultural  enei'gy  consumption,  there 
are  a  number  of  small,  technically  sound 
practices  available  using  existing  tech- 
nology that  can  produce  a  worthwhile 
energy  reduction  while  maintaining  or 
increasing  curent  productivity.  Most  re- 
quire very  little  or  no  capital  investment. 
These  include  energy  efficient  practices 
for  both  farm  and  agricultural  industry 
participation  in  field  operations,  irriga- 
tion, crop  drying,  transportation,  fertil- 
izers and  pesticides,  and  on-farm  trans- 
portation. 

Statewide  implementation  of  the  agri- 
cultural energy  conservation  program  in 
Kansas  could  minimally  attain  a  10-  to 
12-percent  savings  in  fuel  that  would  be 
the  equivalent  to  the  income  from  a  5  to 
7  million  bushel  wheat  crop;  that  is,  $11 
to  $15  million  to  the  Kansas  agricultural 
community.  A  similar  program  in  Ne- 
braska would  equate  to  an  additional  7 
to  8  million  bushels  of  corn  income — $14 
to  $21  million — for  the  Nebraska  agri- 
cultural community. 

Implementing  the  Kansas -Nebraska 
agricultural  enegry  conservation  pro- 
gram nationwide  would  reduce  fuel 
waste  in  agriculture  and  still  maintain 
the  agricultural  production  so  vital  to 
this  Nation's  standard  of  living  and  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments. 

By  1980,  it  would  result  in  a  realistic 
savings  of  almost  441,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  year  in  a  typical  agricultural 
State.  The  economic  value  of  this  441,000 
barrels  would  be  more  than  $11  million 
based  on  current  agricultural  fuel  costs. 
Implementing  this  program  in  17  agri- 
cultural States  would  yield  a  projected 
savings  of  1,627,124  barrels  per  year. 

Estimated  cost  for  Statewide  imple- 
mentation of  this  type  program  through 
the  end  of  1980,  including  a  5  percent 
rate  of  inflation,  would  be  approximately 
$619,000.  Calculation  of  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  yields  a  payoff  of  almost  20  to  1. 
In  other  words,  for  every  5  cents  invested 
in  this  type  of  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram $1  in  fuel  savings  will  result. 

This  program  is  demonstrating  that, 
with  a  relatively  low  level  of  funding,  to 
two  agricultural  States,  an  energy  con- 
servation program  for  on-farm  produc- 
tion agriculture  can  be  formulated  to 
successfully  utilize  existing  institutional 
mechanisms  and  resources  to  achieve 
widespread  coverage,  particioation  and 
results.  I  urge  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Interior  Subcommittee  to  continue 
funding  this  essential  project  and  ex- 
pand it  to  additional  States  as  well. 

On  February  3,  a  briefing  on  the 
progress  of  the  FEA-sponsored  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Energy  Conservation  Program 
was  held  here  in  Washington,  DC.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  the  reports : 

AGRICtn-TURAL   ENERGY    CONSERVATION   GOALS 

The  major  goal  of  this  project  has  been  to 
test  and  prove  (or  disprove)  four  hypotheses: 
(1)  energy  conservation  on  the  farm  can  be 
both  practical  and  profitable.  From  the 
farmer's  standpoint,  a  reduction  In  fuel  con- 
sumption can  be  translated  directly  Into  a 
means  of  saving  money;  (2)  a  model  con- 
servation program  can  be  designed  and  effec- 
tively Implemented  through  existing  instl- 
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BARRIERS 

The   barriers  to  establlshln) 
tural  energy  conservation  j 
lar  to  those  existing  In  the 
any  conservation  program.  Th 
number    of    barriers    which 
imlqxie  to  a  voluntary, 
energy  conservation  program. 
(1)    an   overall   resistance   to 
Farmers  are  often  associated 
staunch  supporters  of  the 
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have  lived  In  an  age  of  very 
supplies.  For  example,  as 
Kansas  farmer's  fuel  costs 
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the  price  of  natural   gas    (w 
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there  Is  a  general  lack  of 
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realize,  or  fail  to  believe,  that 
plies  are  limited.  When  shortage 
the  blame  Is  often  placed  on 
panles,  rather  than  the  lack  of 
In^  of   many  conservation 
clally  the  ones  that  have  only 
develooed.  Even  If  there  Is  a  d,.^ 
more  Information  relating  to  a 
tice,  there  Is  often  a  lack  of 
where  this  Information  can  be 
This  last  barrier  Is  where  the 
can  be  made.  Much  Informati 
conservation  practices  is  ... 
and  further  research  is  being  doiie 
ness  of  this  Information  needs 
oped,  but  It  Is  only  a  first  ... 
farmer  knows  where  his  energy 
and  how  much  It  costs  him,  he 
provided  with  the  Information 
apply   suitable   conservation 
techniques. 
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scale  conservation  program  complete  with 
energy  savings.  As  a  result  of  the  time 
needed  to  develop  the  program  and  establish 
staff  credibility  within  the  State,  the  most 
significant  portion  of  these  savings  occurs 
toward  the  end  of  the  program. 

Behavioral  change  In  production  tech- 
niques, even  In  the  presence  of  strong 
economic  incentives,  is  usually  a  slow 
process  In  the  agricultural  commimlty,  but 
It  can  be  accelerated. 

The  more  obvious  energy  conservation 
practices  will  be  Implemented  first  as 
farmers  become  aware  of  the  savings 
potentials:  upgrading  of  irrigation  pump 
and  engine  efflciencles;  Improved  water 
management  techniques;  the  use  of  dual 
tires  and  weights;  reduced  tillage;  more 
attention  to  machinery  maintenance,  cut- 
ter sharpness,  et  cetera;  low  temperatures 
grain  drying;  demands  for  pickup  trucks 
averaging  more  than  a  few  miles  per  gallon; 
and  better  interpretation  of  soil  analysis 
results,  and  more. 

If  each  farmer  persuaded  in  one  year 
could  persxiade  Just  one  or  two  of  his  neigh- 
bors the  next,  the  effect  of  an  initial  educa- 
tion program  In  these  early  years  would  be 
considerable  by  1985  In  terms  of  both  energy 
savings  and  dollars  retained  annually  by 
farmers. 

Using  figures  developed  for  PEA  by  the 
USDA  Economic  Research  Service,  these 
energy  .savings  are  possible: 

Field  machinery.  20  percent  of  390  trillion 
btu  =  78  trillion  btu. 

Transportation,  20  percent  of  320  trillion 
btu  =  64  trillion  btu. 

Irrigation.  25  percent  of  260  trillion 
btu  =65  trillion  btu. 

Livestock,  15  percent  of  160  trillion 
btu  =  23  trillion  btu. 

Crop  drying,  20  percent  of  110  trillion 
btu  =22  trillion  btu. 

Fertilizer,  15  percent  of  620  trillion 
btu  =93  trillion  btu. 

Miscellaneous,  10  percent  of  150  trillion 
btu  =  15  trillion  btu. 

Total.  18  percent  of  2010  trillion  btu  =  360 
trillion  btu. 

This  equates  to  about  170.000  barrels  per 
day,  a  savings  at  today's  energy  prices  of 
more  than  $1  billion  in  production  costs. 
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SYNTHETIC  FUELS  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which  will 
effectively  demonstrate  the  practical  ap- 
plication for  synthetic  fuels  in  our  econ- 
omy. Entitled  "The  Synthetic  Fuels 
Demonstration  Act  of  1977."  this  bill 
consists  of  trvo  separate  and  distinct 
program-^ :  The  first  introduces  synthetic 
fuels  into  daily  use  in  a  controlled  fleet 
environment.  The  second  part  encour- 
ages extensive  experimentation  with 
synthetic  fuels  in  high  performance 
peak  turbine  electric  generators. 

PART    I — MOTOR    VEHICLE    DEMON.STBATION 
PROJECT 

This  program  is  administered  by  ERDA 
in  cooperation  with  the  selected  agency 
in  which  the  program,  is  to  be  conducted. 
The  ERDA  Administrator  first  selects 
a  synthetic  fuel  to  be  used,  based  on 
blending  quaUties  with  gasoline,  com- 
patibility to  vehicles,  availability,  and 


cast.  Also,  the  synthetic  fuel  must  be 
produced  domestically. 

Concurrent  with  the  selection  of  the 
fuel  is  the  selection  of  a  demonstration 
agency  for  the  program,  based  on  the 
agency's  facilities  for  testing  and  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  synthetic 
fuel-gasoline  blend.  The  other  criteria 
requires  that  the  agency  under  consid- 
eration be  a  large  purchaser  of  motor 
vehicles  and  also  have  common  fueling 
and  maintenance  facilities. 

A  demonstration  plan  is  also  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  ERDA 
Administrator,  which  includes  considera- 
tion of  a  variety  of  motor  vehicles  to  be 
used  in  the  program,  the  necessity  for 
modifications,  and  the  system  for  data 
collection  and  evaluation. 

The  demonstration  program  runs  for 
3  years  with  annual  interim  reports  and 
a  final  evaluation  being  submitted  to 
Congress. 

The  authorization  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  $15  million. 

PART      n ELECTRICAL      GENERATION      SYNTHETIC 

FUEL    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 

This  program  is  basically  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  synthetic 
fuel  substitution  for  fossil  fuel  distillates 
in  peak-power  turbines. 

Under  this  program,  interested  utili- 
ties submit  plans  for  implementation  of 
synthetic  fuels  in  their  turbines  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. If  accepted,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  the  synthetic  fuel 
and  the  cost  of  the  conventional  fuel  is 
paid  to  the  utilities. 

Authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
entire  4-year  duration  of  the  program  is 
$6  million.  Reports  are  also  annually 
submitted  to  Congress  with  a  final  eval- 
uation due  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  technologies  for  making 
and  using  alcohol  fuels  are  known  and 
solutions  to  operating  problems  are  solv- 
able by  new  engineering  technologies. 
Research  in  modification  of  engines  and 
fuels,  fuel  distribution,  performance 
data,  and  fuel  composition  is  being  con- 
ducted at  universities  and  research  cen- 
ters around  the  country. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  fleet  test  In 
cars  and  electric  turbines.  Users  will 
then  have  assurance  that  they  can  op- 
erate as  expected  without  unknown  prob- 
lems and  that  the  fuel  is  reliable  under 
user  conditions. 

Tlie  natural  gas  crisis  of  this  winter 
should  be  a  strong  reminder  to  us  that 
we  must  proceed  with  all  possible  speed 
in  our  development  of  renewable,  clean 
synthetic  fuels.  A  demonstration  pro- 
gram, of  the  nature  I  am  proposing,  will 
hasten  the  commercialization  of  gasoline 
blends  and  begin  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  high-priced  foreign  petroleum 
products. 
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LEGISLATION  MANDATING  AGENCY 
COMPLIANCE  WITH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Del  CtAWSON) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  Congress  approves  legislation  any 
boomerang  effect  on  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  manifests  Itself  early  in 
the  agency  implementation  of  the  law. 
Opposition  organizes  and  calls  are 
mounted  for  corrective  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that 
"Many  a  boomerang  does  not  return  but 
chooses  freedom  instead."  It  is  the  free- 
wheeling legislative-regulatory  boomer- 
angs which  were  the  target  of  legislation 
which  I  introduced  with  broad  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  in  the  last  Congress.  We 
refer  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  executive  agencies  to 
issue  rules  or  regulations  contrary  to 
congressional  intent  or  which  go  beyond 
the  original  intent  of  the  law  and  which 
frequently  are,  in  effect,  new  legislation. 
The  fact  that  the  regulations  are  formu- 
lated In  arcane  bureaucratic  reaches  far 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  outside 
the  process  by  which  the  people  hold  duly 
elected  Representatives  responsible  for 
legislative  acts  is  at  the  foundation  of  our 
concern. 

Individuals — and  small  businesses — 
adversely  affected  often  cannot  afford  to 
take  to  the  courts  for  recourse,  and  these 
same  courts  are  increasingly  clogged  by 
litigation.  Meanwhile,  the  distinction  be- 
tween rules  and  regulations  and  new  law 
is  increasingly  in  doubt. 

In  keeping  with  our  pledge  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Congress,  I  am  again  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  an  orderly  method 
for  congressional  review  and  disapproval 
of  those  rules  and  regulations  which  may 
be  contrary  to  law  or  inconsistent  with 
congressional  intent.  The  bill  builds  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  following  hearings  on 
our  bill  in  the  last  Congress.  It  Is  in- 
tended as  an  oversight  tool;  not  a  re- 
placement for  effective  committee  over- 
sight. It  is  hoped  that  both  the  Rules  and 
J'adiciary  Committees  will  take  early  op- 
portunities to  act  on  this  legislation  so 
that  Congress  may  regain  those  constitu- 
tional legislative  functions  which  have 
been  usurped  by  some  members  of  the 
bureaucracy. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN 
NATIVES  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  Congressman  Heftel, 
four  bills  which  seek  to  amend  existing 
welfare  and  social  laws  to  include  Native 
Hawaiian  people  under  the  heading  of 
native  Americans.  By  correcting  the  defi- 
nition of  native  Americans  In  key  stat- 
utes the  Native  Hawaiians  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  vital  Federal 
assistance  now  available  to  American  In- 
dians and  other  native  groups.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  that  Native  Hawaiians  are 
native  Americans.  The  Hawaiian  people 
face  many  problems  in  the  land  now 
called  Hawaii.  They  face  hardships  sim- 
ilar to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Indian  nations.  As  a  nation,  we  were 


self-governing  prior  to  our  discovery,  and 
we,  like  the  Indian  nation  and  the  Eski- 
mos, are  now  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  has  been  kind  in  passing 
key  legislation  which  has  assisted  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  in  maintaining 
their  identity  and  self-respect.  Sadly, 
however,  the  definition  of  Hawaiians  as 
native  Americans  was  not  mandated  at 
the  time  of  the  drafting  of  these  impor- 
tant laws. 

I  am  asking  you,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  right  an  inequity  in  current 
statutes,  assuring  the  Hawaiian  Natives 
the  rights  and  privileges  currently  en- 
joyed by  other  native  Americans. 

The  Native  Hawaiian  of  today  faces  a 
great  problem  in  adjusting  to  a  society 
that  is  alien  to  his  native  beliefs.  He  faces 
the  trauma  of  identity  in  a  world  not  his 
own;  he  searches  for  his  home  in  his  own 
homeland;  he  asks  for  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  recognizing 
him  as  a  native  American  so  that  he,  too, 
can  be  proud  of  his  heritage  and  be 
recognized  for  what  he  is — a  native 
American. 

The  measures  that  I  am  introducing 
will  rectify  some  of  these  inequities.  The 
first  of  the  measures  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  include  Native  Hawaiians  for 
eligibility  for  aid  under  the  manpower 
programs  of  section  302  of  the  1973  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act — CETA — which  was  designed  to  as- 
sist the  creation  of  job  training  educa- 
tional and  employment  programs  for 
unemployed  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged native  Americans.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
request. 

The  second  measure  proposed  Is  en- 
titled the  Hawaiian  Native  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1977.  This  measure 
would  amend  section  810  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  include  Native  Hawaiians  with 
American  Indians  now  covered  by  the 
act. 

The  third  measure  would  extend  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  to  Native 
Hawaiians.  The  fourth  would  extend  to 
Native  Hawaiians  provisions  of  the  In- 
dian Financing  Act  of  1974. 

I  hope  that  these  measures  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
House  Committees,  the  full  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  President.  The  Native 
Hawaiians  are  looking  to  you  for  assist- 
ance. I  feel  that  these  measures  will  cor- 
rect some  of  the  inequities.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  each 
of  the  four  bills  that  I  have  introduced 
this  day : 

S.  860 

A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974  to  Native  Hawaiians 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  any  Native  Hawaiian  as  defined  In 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and   further   Includes   any   corporation   or 


other  legal  entity  organized  by  Native  Ha- 
waiians as  defined  In  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  further  includes  lands  held  by  incor- 
porated Native  Hawaiian  groups". 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  'NatWe  Hawaiian'  means  any  Individ- 
ual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of 
the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands prior  to  1778.". 

S.   859 
A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  to  Native  Hawaiians 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
4(a)   of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  any  Native  Hawaiian  as  defined  In  clause 
(e)  of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  further  Includes  any  cor- 
poration or  other  legal  entity  organized  by 
Native  Hawaiians  as  defined  In  clause  (e) 
of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  after  clause  (d)  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"(e)  'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any  individ- 
ual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of 
the  area  which  con.slsted  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands prior  to  1778.". 

S.  858 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  pro- 
vide manpower  programs  for  Native  Hawai- 
ians 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Native  Hawaiian 
Manpower  Act  cf  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  the 
second  time  It  appears;  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  such 
section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "native"  In  such 
clause  (1)  the  following:  "and  Hawaiian 
native". 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  fifth  time 
It  appears  in  clause  (2)  of  such  section, 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  such  clause  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  Native  Hawaiians  In 
Hawaii". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  in  section  302(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  such  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies as  he  determines  will  best  serve  Native 
Hawaiians". 

(d)  Section  302(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "4  percent"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "5  percent". 

(e)  The  heading  of  such  section  302  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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S.  857 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
and  certain  other  related  ecjica- 
ance  programs  to  provide 
cial  assistance  to  Hawalia: 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    Vr.i 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assem 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Educational  Assistance   Act 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  810  of 
and    Secondary    Education    A 
amended  by  striking  out  "In 
each    time   the    words    appea: 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Indfin 
Hawaiian  children". 

(b)  Section   810  of  such 
amended  by  redesignating  su 
such  section,  and  ail  referen 
sub.sectlon  (h)   and  by  Inserting 
section  (f)  the  following  new 

"(g)  As  used  In  this  Act  'Na 
means  any  Individual  any  of 
tors  were  natives  of  the  area 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  prloi 

(c)  The  heading  of  such 
amended  by  strilslng  out 
sertlng   in  lieu  there:    "indiaK 
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EHementary  and  Secondary  S^ 
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(2)  The  Indian  Elementary 
School  Assistance  Act  Is  amen 
out  "Indian  children"  wiierev 
such  Act,  except  in  the  secon^ 
section  303(a)(2)(B),  and 
thereof  "Indian  and  Native 
dren". 

(b)  The  Indian  Elementary 
School  Assistance  Act  is  amended 
at  the  end  thereof  the  folloMlnj; 
tlon: 

"NATIVE  HAWAIIAN   DE: 

"Sec.   308.   As  used   in   this 
'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any 
of  whose  ancestors  were  nativ 
which  consisted  of  the  Hawaii 
to  1778.". 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Indljbi 
and    Secondary    School    Assls 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8HORT  TITLE 

"SEC.  301.  This  title  may  b 
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Hawaiian  children". 

(3>  Such  section  422(a)  Is 
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lieu  thereof  "Indians  and  Natiije 

(b)  Section  423(a)  of  such  ..^^ 
by  striking  out  'Indian  stud*  n 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "India  i 
Hawaiian  students". 
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(c)(1)    The  first  sentence  of  section  412 

(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Indian  Education"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  and  Native  Hawaiian  Educa- 
tion", and  by  inserting  after  "Indians"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "native  Ha- 
wallars". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  442fa) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "organiza- 
tions," the  following:  "and  by  Native  Ha- 
waiian organizations". 

(3)  Section  442(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  oxit  "Indian  children" 
and  in.;erting  in  lieu  thereof  "Indian  and  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  children". 

(4)  Section  442(b)(3)  of  sucii  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian  children" 
and  iniefiin^  In  lieu  thereof  "Indian  and 
Native  Hawaiian  children". 

(5)  Section  442(b)(4)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "crganizaticns"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  NaMve  Hawaiian  organi- 
zations", and  by  striking  out  "Indian  chil- 
dren" and  inserting  in  I'eu  thereof  "Indian 
and  Native  Hawail.^n  children". 

(6)  Section  442(b)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "I::dlan  and  Native 
Hawaiian". 

(7)  The  heading  of  sujh  section  442  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "indi.^n"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "indtan  and  native 

HAWAIIAN". 

(d)  (1)  Section  453  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term 
'Native  Hawaiian*  means  any  individual  p.ny 
of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the  area 
which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  pri- 
or to  1778.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  .section  453  Ls 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "definitions". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  314(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Aot  is  am.ended  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  by  inserting  after  the 
word  'organizalion"'  the  following:  "and  to 
Native  Hawaiian  organizatioc;". 

(2)  Such  section  314(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ter  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "In- 
dians" in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
and  in  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Indians  and  Native  Hawallans". 

(3)  Section  314(a)(2)  cf  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  each  time 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
dian and  Native  Hawaiian". 

(4)  Section  314(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  and  In- 
serting in  ileu  thereof  "Indian  and  Native 
Hawaiian". 

(5)  Section  314(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  after  the  word  "organizations"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Native  Hawaiian  organization". 

(6)  Section  314(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Indian"  each  time 
it  appears  in  clause  (1)  and  clause  (2)  there- 
of and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  and 
Native  Hawaiian". 

(7)  TTte  last  sentence  of  section  314(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Ir.sertlng  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  Na- 
tive Hawaiian  organizations". 

(b)  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 

(d)  and  all  references  thereto,  as  stibsectlon 

(e)  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  now  .subsection: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any  individ- 
ual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of 
the  area  which  consisted  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands prior  to  1778.". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  314  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  strlkint;  out  "Indians" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Indians  and 
Native  hawahans". 


VETERANS   JUDICIAL   REVIEW   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Binghaiw)  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  Interest  m  H.R.  200,  the  Veterans 
Judicial  Review  Act,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing that  bill,  along  with  the  following 
28  cosponsors:  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Edv.'ards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  N:x,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St 
GtRi/iAiN,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

This  bill  would  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  jtidicial  re- 
view of  VA  decisions,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions pur-suant  to  title  5,  United  States 
Code  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act.  It  would  also  re- 
peal section  3404(c),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  present  limi- 
tation of  $10  which  veterans  are  allowed 
to  spend  on  attorney's  fees  when  appeal- 
ing a  case  before  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  VA,  the  third  largest  Government 
agency,  is  the  only  agency  whose  deci- 
sions about  such  matters  as  benefit 
levels  and  eligibility  are  exempted  from 
review  by  the  Federal  courts.  Congress 
has  created  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, a  special  review  process  for  ad- 
ministrative actions  taken  by  the  VA.  It 
Is  somewhat  unique  In  that  other  agen- 
cies do  not  have  an  appellate  review 
board,  although  most  agencies  have  ap- 
peals processes  which  end  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  at  the  Commission  level. 
However,  the  VA  internal  review  proc- 
ess, conducted  solely  by  VA  employees 
even  at  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
level,  is  the  only  check  on  the  fair  and 
proper  application  of  statutory  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Congress.  Without 
judicial  review,  the  VA  is  free  to  issue 
regulations  and  make  rulings  which 
may  differ  significantly  from  the  intent 
of  the  laws  it  is  responsible  for 
administering. 

I  am  certain  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  famHiar  with  individual  vet- 
erans' cases  in  which  the  veteran's  claim 
for  disability  or  educational  benefits  was 
denied  by  the  VA  despite  what  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  case. 

The  frustration  of  having  no  means  of 
appeal  beyond  the  VA  itself  for  such  ar- 
bitrary or  Inconsistent  rulings  Is  intol- 
erable. I  am  confident  tliat  the  Congress 
did  not  foresee  what  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  justice  this  immunity  from 
judicial  review  would  be.  and  the  time 
has  come  to  remove  it. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  on 
his  bill.  H.R.  4395,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Judicial  Review  Act  of 
1977,  which  is  identical  to  HJl    200.  I 
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understand  that  Mr.  Wirth  will  be  re- 
introducing his  bill  on  March  21  and  I 
hope  that  those  of  you  who  did  not  co- 
sponsor  H.R,  200  will  join  Mr.  Wirth  in 
cosponsorlng  H.R.  4395.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  working  together  to  correct 
the  Inconsistencies  and  inequities  of  the 
VA  review  process. 

I  am  Including  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  May  20,  1976, 
edition  of  the  national  veterans  newspa- 
per, the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  makes 
a  persuasive  case  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation: 
Should  the  VA  Remain  Free  From  Judicial 

Review? 
(By  Guest  Editor  Dean  K.  PhiHlps.  101st  Air- 
borne Div.  Vietnam  Veteran,  August  1376 
TJnlv.  of  Denver  Law  Oradvate,   Member 
National  Advisory  Committee,  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee) 
An  increasing  number  of  Americans  have 
viewed  with  concern  what  many  have  labeled 
a  fourth  branch  of  government,  elected  by 
no  one,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  power  and 
responsibility — the     federal     administrative 
age>  cies. 

These  agencies  were  given  life  by  the  Con- 
gress which  charges  them  with  specific  re- 
sponsibilities through  federal  statutes.  Some 
government  agencies  administer  and  adjudi- 
cate benefits  applied  for  by  its  citizens  such 
as  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

When  applications  for  Social  Security  bene- 
fits are  denied,  applicants  then  have  a  right 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  that  agency  within 
the  agency  framework — in  the  later  stages 
via  a  hearing  on  the  record  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  examine.  If  the  final  agency 
decision  is  not  In  their  favor,  the  citizens 
have  the  right  to  appeal  it  In  a  court  of  law — 
an  outside  review  consistent  with  the  basic 
"checks  and  balances"  envisioned  by  the 
founding  fathers. 

However,  unlike  its  sister  agencies,  one 
agency  remains  Immune  from  outside  jxidl- 
ciai  review  of  Its  adjudicative  decisions — the 
Veterans  Administration  [VA],  third  largest 
government  agency.  Under  Title  38,  USC,  Sec- 
tion 211  [a],  the  decisions  of  the  VA  on  any 
question  of  law  or  fact  under  all  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  VA  are  ".  .  .  final  and  conclu- 
sive and  no  other  official  or  any  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  or  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  any  such  decision  .  .  ." 

Since  no  Judicial  review  Is  permitted,  the 
VA  writes  rules  and  regulations  wliich  m.ay 
differ  significantly  from  the  original  statutes. 
One  example  is  Public  Law  93-508  which  per- 
mits a  student  veteran  who  has  exhausted 
his  or  her  36  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance ".  .  .  an  additional  nvimber  of  months, 
not  exceeding  nine,  as  may  be  utilized  in 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education  leading 
to  a  standard  undergraduate  college  degree  '. 
However,  under  a  subsequent  VA  regula- 
tion: 

"The  Veteran  [who  applies  for  the  addi- 
tional nine  months]  or  in-service  student 
must  have  betn  enrolled  in  a  standard  un- 
dergraduate college  oi  first  professional  de- 
gree program  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  at  the  time  that  orlgijial  [36  month] 
entitlement  was  exhausted." 

Based  upon  this  untestable  (in  Court]  VA 
regulation,  thousands  of  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans [who  were  enrolled  in  educational  pro- 
grams other  than  those  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  when  their  36  months  were 
exhausted]  have  been  deprived  of  their  addi- 
tional nine  months  of  G.I.  Bill  educational 
assistance  which  the  law  on  its  face  clearly 
does  not  deny  them. 

Not  only  does  the  VA  write  Its  own  rules — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with 
Federal  statutes  but  which  are  not  subject 


to  judicial  review — but  the  VA  also  adjudi- 
cates claims  for  benefits  and  these  decisions 
are  also  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  Individual  veteran's  application  for 
benefits  might  be  rejected  at  one  of  the  58  VA 
regional  offices.  If  his  appeal  with  that  office 
is  denied,  the  ultimate  appeal  would  be  with 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  which  is  comprised  of  31  permanent 
members — a,l  of  whom  are  VA  employees  and 
under  Title  38  "The  Board  shall  be  bound  In 
Its  decisions  by  the  regulations  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  instructions  of  the 
Administrator,  and  the  precedent  opinions  of 
the  chief  law  officer". 

Furthermore,  under  VA  rules,  "Hearings 
conducted  by  and  for  tlie  Board  are  ex  pa^J't* 
in  nature  and  nonadversary,  cross-examina- 
tion by  pai  ties  to  the  hearing  will  not  be 
permitted".  Clearly.  Title  38,  Section  211  [a] 
appears  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, particularly  since  73.6s'  of  the  VA 
budget  is  spent  on  "Benefit  Programs". 

Every  veteran  that  has  his  or  her  initial 
claim  for  benefits  denied  at  the  regional 
office  level  should  not  go  crashing  directly 
into  Federal  Court.  Veterans  should  be  re- 
quired to  exhaust  administrative  remedies 
up  throiigh  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

If  the  veteran  was  then  not  satisfied  with 
the  Board  decision,  he  sliould  have  the  right 
to  file  a  civil  action  in  Federal  District  Court, 
or  file  an  action  with  a  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals  which  could  be  established  inde- 
pendent of  the  VA,  much  like  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  Is  Independent  of  the 
military. 

Tlie  VA  should  be  also  required  to  subject 
Its  proposed  rules  and  regulations  interpret- 
ing Federal  statvites  to  outside  review  under 
the  strict  provisions  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Hence,  proposed  rules  Inconsistent  with 
Federal  statutes  could  be  effectively  chal- 
lenged by  interested  parties  in  hearings  on 
the  record  where  the  VA  would  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  and  thus  resolved  before 
they  had  the  force  of  law.  Presently,  VA  pro- 
posed regulations  generally  have  the  force 
of  law  30  days  after  they  are  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

VA  spokesmen  have  stated,  "The  Interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  veteran  population 
would  not  best  be  served  by  Court  review. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  event  of  an 
Individual  decision  becoming  precedent  and 
then  being  applied  to  the  veteran  population 
re.=;ulting  in  action  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  veteran  or  claimant  concerned".  [Offi- 
cial VA  response  to  the  National  Association 
cf  Concerned  Veterans,  March,  1975.1 

Precedent,  however,  is  a  double-edged 
sword  and  could  indeed  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  many  veterans.  For  example.  If  the 
aforementioned  nine  month  extension  issue 
ever  got  to  Court,  there  is  a  more  than  rea- 
sonable chance  that  the  questionable  VA 
regulations  would  be  found  more  restrictive 
than  the  original  statute  and  nullified.  This 
would  result  in  thousands  of  veterans  finally 
becoming  eligible  for  retroactive  educational 
assistance  that  Congress  had  originally  man- 
dated when  it  passed  Public  Law  93-508  in 
December,  1974. 

The  knowledge  that  their  decisions  might 
ultimately  be  subject  to  outside  judicial  re- 
view would  have  a  definite  effect  on  those  VA 
officials  who  write  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  presently  virtually  unchallengeable.  No 
less  affected  would  be  the  adjudicative  deci- 
sions of  VA  officials  that  deal  with  veterans 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  at  the  regional  office 
level.  No  longer  would  VA  adjudication  offi- 
cers be  assured  that  their  findings  are  sub- 
ject to  review  only  by  fellow  VA  employees. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  longer  would  the 
Board   of    Veterans   Appeals    decisions,    the 


overwhelming  majority  of  which  are  just 
and  legally  sound,  be  vulnerable  to  the  pres- 
ent criticism  due  a  closed  and  endogamous 
system  like  any  other  in  the  myriad  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  certainly  Inconsistent 
with  the  basic  principles  of  a  representative 
democracy. 


FEDERAL  TANKER  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1977 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  be  known  as  the 
Feder?!  Tanker  Safety*  Act  of  1977,  which 
addresses  the  growing  national  problem 
of  pollution  resulting  from  the  unsafe 
operation  of  oil  tankers  off  our  shores. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1976,  over 
200,000  tons  of  oil  were  spilled  by  oil 
tankers  around  the  world.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  rash  of  tankers  acci- 
dents, including  the  Argo  Merchant, 
which  plagued  our  country  during  late 
1976  and  1977.  Clearly,  inadequate  oil 
tanker  safety  is  a  problem  that  not  only 
causes  the  loss  of  a  much-needed  energy 
supply  but  it  also  pollutes  our  waters, 
destroys  our  fragile  coastal  environment, 
and  threatens  our  already  suffering  fish- 
ing industry. 

With  this  in  mind,  our  goal  is  not  to 
cconom.ically  penalize  the  tanker  indus- 
try or  hinder  the  transport  of  this  needed 
energy.  Instead,  our  goal  Is  to  provide 
this  energy  in  the  safest  possible,  most 
efficient  manner,  which  is  what  I  believe 
my  bill  will  help  to  do. 

However,  before  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  this  i.'sue,  I  wanted  to  see  and 
discuss  oil  tanker  safety  with  the  pilots 
and  captains  who  guide  these  giant  ships. 
Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  Haven  Har- 
bor in  Connecticut  I  took  a  tour  of  the 
tanker  the  Gulf  Oil  and  discussed  tanker 
safety  with  tanker  captains  who  know 
the  issue. 

I  found  that  while  many  tankers,  e.spe- 
cially  those  under  American  flags  already 
contain  most  of  the  safety  equipment 
that  my  legislation  would  mandate,  there 
does  exist  10  to  15  percent  of  the  world 
tanker  fleet,  many  times  flying  under 
flags  of  convenience,  which  have  sub- 
standard safety  equipment  and  ill- 
trained  crews.  For  this  reason  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Federal  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1977.  My  bill  would  man- 
date certain  safety  requirements  and  help 
to  insure  that  all  tankers  which  enter 
our  ports  wili  meet  uniform  safety  guide- 
lines. 

The  basic  components  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

It  would  establish  an  FAA-style  traffic 
control  system  for  our  oil  tankers  oper- 
ating off  our  shores; 

It  would  require  full  disclosure  of 
tanker  ownership; 

It  would  establish  mandatory  naviga- 
tional equipment  requirements  and  con- 
struction requirements. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Federal  Tanker 
Safety  Act  of  1977,  will  provide  that  all 
tankers,  foreign  owned  or  domestically 
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owned,  which  enter  our  por  s  will  have 
to  meet  some  of  the  most  stri  ngent  anti- 
pollution and  safety  guidel  nes  In  the 
world.  These  new  standards/  will  apply 
to  both  U.S.-  and  foreign- awned  and 
registered  tankers;  thus  flags  of  conven- 
ience can  no  longer  be  used  i  s  loopholes 


by  shippers  seeking  to  escape  safety  reg- 
ulations. 

Inspection  both  on  an  annual  basis 
and  unannounced  will  take  place. 

And,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  the 
bill  will  address  the  probleir  of  tanker 
personnel.  Equipment  improvements  are 
not  the  sole  answer.  The  tra  redy  of  the 
Argo  Merchant  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a  more  professional  and  better 
trained  crew. 

My  bill  would  establish  strifcter  licens- 
ing and  training  requiremens  based  on 
National  Adademy  of  Scien  :es  reports 
which  will  apply  to  the  crpws  of  all 
vessels  who  enter  our  ports. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Spekker,  that 
through  improved  legislation  £  nd  stricter 
monitoring  systems,  we  can  { revent  fu- 
ture tanker  disasters  which  spoil  our 
beaches  and  pollute  our  watei .  The  Fed- 
eral Tanker  Safety  Act  of  19^7  is  legis- 
lation whose  time  has  come. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  temper^ 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from  Indiana   (Mr.  Be^ijamin 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  . 

today  I  had  occasion  to  addres  5 
the  support  of  the  adoption  oi 
to  allow  reimposition  of  the 
imports  of  chrome  ore,  ferrocHrome 
nickel  from  Rhodesia  and  thus 
United  States  to  full  complfence 
United  Nations  economic  sand  ions 
cordance  with  the  intematiohal 
obligations  of  our  country 

While  my  remarks  concentrated 
economics  of  the  proposal.  I 
the  overall  subject  of  human 
jority  rule  and  national  indepindence 
I  did  on  the  Ukraine  on   Ji  nuary 
(Congressional  Record,  page 
Lithuania  (Congressional  REtoRD 
1 1 00 ).  It  therefore  grieves  me 
of  us  were  compelled  to  vote 
Bauman  amendment  today  in 
H.R.  1746  could  be  adopted  to 
our  present  national  policy  in 
human  rights. 

The    Levitas    amendment 
ruled  to  be  out  of  order  for  . 
maneness.  certainly  should  be 
for  legislative  and  executive  ac 
form  of  a  renewal  effort  to 
world  of  nations  that  we  do 
our  Influence  to  a  new  work 
freedom,    self-determination 
guarantee  of  human  rights  as 
in  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

On  February  20.  I  appeared 
Lithuanian  American   Counci 
County,  Ind.,  on  the  occasion 
nual  dinner  which  was  being 
Casimir's  Hall  in  Gary.  Ind. 

I  advised  the  350  Lithuani4n 
cans  and  friends  gathered  at 
that  I  believed  that  January 
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Inaugural  Day,  would  be  considered  by 
historians  as  the  hallmark  of  a  new  com- 
mitment and  dedication  to  "human 
rights"  for  all  people  and  that  the  Carter 
administration  would  inspire  an  unpar- 
alleled crusade  provided  the  American 
people  supported  their  President  and  that 
we  could  avoid  all  possibilities  of  global 
confrontation.  I  indicated  that  any  use 
of  moral  and  economic  persuasion  would 
certainly  invoke  criticism  of  internal 
meddling  as  it  did  by  the  Senate  this 
past  weekend.  However,  I  concluded  my 
reasoning  that  the  pilot  light  had  to 
be  kept  burning  and  that  more  favor- 
able treatment  of  repressed  nations  was 
in  the  offing. 

My  remarks  were  followed  by  those 
of  a  local  personality  who  indicated  that 
I  exuded  false  hope  and  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was  an  instrument  of  our 
economic  goals  rather  than  the  design 
and  employment  of  economic  pursuits  to 
support  our  foreign  policy.  I  personally 
believe  that  the  passage  of  H.R.   1746 
by  a  decisive  250  to  146  vote  should  serve 
to  dispel  that  observation  and  pessimism. 
Frankly,  there  is  hope  for  proposals 
as  these  offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  and  Georgia.  If 
they  are  as  sincere  as  I  believe  they  are, 
I  hope  that  they  will  take  counsel  and 
join  with  others  who  have  kindred  be- 
liefs to  promote  the  new  era  of  interna- 
tional goodwill  through  the  medium  of 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  for  all. 
Upon  conclusion  of  the  program  con- 
ducted   by     the    Lithuanian-American 
Council,  I  was  presented  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  I  hope  will  pro- 
vide the  inspiration  and  invocation  for 
new  hope  and  aspiration  in  our  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  would  ask  that  this  res- 
olution be  included  in  the  Record: 
Resolution 
That  February   16.   1977.  marks  the  59th 
Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithu- 
anian  States,    which    was    restored    by    the 
blood    sacrifices    of    the    Lithuanian    people 
during   the   wars  of   Independence   In    1919- 
1920.   and   recognized   by   the   International 
community  of  States; 

That  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
forcibly  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1940.  In  violation  of  all 
the  existing  treaties  and  the  principles  of 
International  law; 

That  so  many  countries  under  foreign 
colonial  domination  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  Inde- 
pendent states;  while  Lithuania  Is  still  ex- 
posed to  the  most  brutal  Russian  oppression 
and  Is  nothing  but  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
empire; 

That  altliough  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
programs  of  resettlement  of  peoples.  Inten- 
sified russiflcatlon.  suppression  of  religious 
freedom  and  political  persecutions .  con- 
tinues In  Its  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic 
character  of  the  population  of  Lithuania, 
the  Soviet  invaders  are  unable  to  suppress 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
for  self-government  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights. 

Now.  Therefore,  be  It  resolved 
That  we  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
withdraw  its  mUitary  forces,  administrative 
apparatus  and  the  Imported  Russian  colon- 
ists from  Lithuania  and  allow  the  Lithuan- 
ian  people   to   govern   themselves   freely; 

That  we  demand  Immediate  release  of  all 
Lithuanians  who  are  Imprisoned  for  political 


and  religious  reasons  and  who  for  years  are 
lingering  in  various  Soviet  Jails  and  con- 
centration camps  or  kept  In  psychiatric 
wards; 

That,  meanwhile,  we  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
Soviet  rulers  in  proclaiming  that  Lithuan- 
ians shall  be  grateful  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  "liberation";  and  that  we  further  pro- 
test against  subversion  and  corruption  of  the 
minds  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  the 
preaching  of  lies  about  all  kinds  of  human 
rights  in  occupied  Lithuania  which  In  fact 
do  not  exist. 

That  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  e4th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  passage  of 
new  Resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  relating  to  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

That  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  its  firm  posi- 
tion of  non -recognition  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  annexation  of  Lithuania,  we 
request  an  activation  of  the  non-recognl- 
tlon  principle  by  stressing  at  every  opportu- 
unlty  in  the  United  Nations  and  other  In- 
ternational forums  the  denial  of  freedom 
and  national  Independence  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  Baltic  States. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our 
State,  and  to  the  news  media. 
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CONTESTED  ELECTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  6,  1977,  I  advised  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  seven  election  contests 
arising  out  of  the  1976  congressional 
elections  had  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Again,  on  January  31,  1977.  I  advised 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  the  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee was  abolished;  we  then  appointed 
seven  ad  hoc  panels,  each  comprised  of 
three  members  of  the  committee,  to  deal 
with  each  of  the  seven  contested  elec- 
tions. At  that  time,  I  indicated  that 
I  would  request  the  chairman  of  each 
ad  hoc  contested  election  panel  and  com- 
mittee staff  to  proceed  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  contested  election  matters 
as  expeditiously  as  po.ssible. 

Now,  some  6  weeks  later,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  the  Member.^  of  the  House  that 
5  of  the  7  contested  elections  cases  have 
been  heard  by  their  respective  ad  hoc 
election  panels.  By  hearing  these  matters 
promptly  consonant  with  fairness  and 
due  process,  I  w^ould  hope  to  save  the 
House  substantial  sums  of  money  by  way 
of  reducing  attorneys'  fees,  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  Contested  Election 
Act  (2U.S.C.  381etseq.). 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Members  who  served  on 
or  chaired  the  respective  election  panels. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  well  know, 
the  U.S.  Constitution  provides  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  plenary  author- 
ity to  "be  the  judges  of  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  Members  •  *  *  ." 
(article  I.  section  5) .  The  Committee  on 
House  Administration  is  executing  its  re- 
sponsibility under  the  U.S.  Constitution 


and  Uie  Rules  of  the  House  by  dealing 
with  the  largest  number  of  serious  con- 
tested election  matters  ever  filed  with 
the  House  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 


SLAUGHTER   OP   B.'^BY    SEALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be 
very  brief. 

On  March  15,  off  the  coast  of  Canada 
this  year,  there  will  be,  again,  the  so- 
called  harvest  of  young  harp  seals.  Just 
being  born  on  the  ice  floes  as  they  drift 
south  In  the  sprirrgtime.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  licensed  the  taking  of 
some  70,000  baby  seals  this  year.  I  believe 
this  so-called  taking  of  seals  is  witnessed 
because  of  television  coverage  and  be- 
cause of  coverage  in  the  nev;spapers,  by 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world, 
as  a  result,  there  is  growing  shock  and 
horror  at  this  continued  practice. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  killing  I 
believe  endangers  the  species  there  is  the 
act  of  killing  itself  which  is  among  the 
most  brutal  acts  which  mankind  takes 
during  the  year  against  helpless,  imma- 
ture seals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  a  letter 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  asking  him  if 
he  will  use  his  good  oflBces  to  intervene 
in  the  slaughter  of  these  baby  seals  off 
the  coast  of  Canada  in  behalf  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  In  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  include  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  March  10, 1977. 
His  Excellency.   Prime  Minister   of   Canada 

PlLRRE  TRULSAU, 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dear  Mb.  Prime  Minister:  In  yoMr  speech 
to  the  Joint  Seslson  of  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1977.  you  stated  that.  "The  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries  Is  so  basic 
that  it  has  long  since  been  regarded  by 
others  as  the  standard  for  enUghtened  in- 
ternational relat'ons."  We  concur  whole- 
heartedly and  hope  that  the  door  of  friend- 
ship and  international  relations  will  forever 
remain  open. 

In  that  same  spirit  the  unders'.gned  are 
writing  you  this  letter  to  express  concern 
about  our  planet  and  its  present  condition. 
The  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
baby  seals  off  the  coast  of  Canada  Is  about 
to  take  place. 

We  view  this  slaughter  with  the  same  con- 
cern we  have  for  other  such  hunted  species 
as  the  Asian  tiger,  the  African  rhinoceros. 
and  the  various  species  of  whale.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  a  certain  slight  economic 
advantage  to  a  few  people  In  the  continued 
harvest  of  such  a  species. 

But  the  same  might  have  been  said  for  the 
buffalo  that  once  wandered  over  our  vast 
plains,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  that  once 
darkened  our  skies  with  Its  flocks — and  Is 
now  gone,  for-jver.  The  Fame  economic  strug- 
gle now  goes  on  In  Callfornfa  to  save  the  few 
giant  redwoods  that  are  left  from  timber 
harvest. 


As  we  work  to  save  these  endangered  spe- 
cies of  life,  we  urge  you  to  review  your  pres- 
ent policy  regarding  conservation  of  wildlife 
as  part  of  our  International  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  enviornment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Senators  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Harrison  A. 
Wllilanis.  Jr. 

Representatives  Leo  J.  Ryan,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham.  David  E.  Eonlnr,  William  M.  Brod- 
head.  Bob  Carr,  Mickey  Edwards,  Henry  J. 
Hyde,  Jick  F.  Kemp.  Paul  N.  McCloskey, 
George  Miller,  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  John  Breck- 
inridge, Romano  L.  MazzoU,  Joseph  G.  Min- 
Ish,  Joe  Moakley,  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Claude 
Pepper.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  Harold  S.  Saw- 
yer, Morris  K.  Udall,  Frank  Horton,  Edward 
W.  Pattison,  Jerry  M.  Patterson,  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  Jim  Lloyd,  Clair  W.  Burgener, 
Charles  Wilson,  Helen  S.  Meyner,  Bruce  P. 
Caputo,  Joseph  L.  Fisher. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Krueoer)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  voted  with  249  of  my  colleagues  to 
repeal  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment, 
which  since  1971  has  permitted  the 
United  States  to  import  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore,  ferrochrome,  and  nickel  in 
spite  of  United  Nations  sanctions  to  the 
contrary.  When  a  similar  measure  came 
before  the  Congress  last  year,  I  voted 
against  repealing  the  Byrd  amendment 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  some 
reasons  for  supporting  repeal  at  this 
time. 

Several  reasons  are  usually  given  for 
denying  the  benefits  of  our  trade  to 
Rhodesia.  First  of  all,  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  only  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  have 
chosen  officially  to  disregard  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  imposed  upon  Rhodesia 
by  that  body.  Therefore,  our  position  as 
a  proponent  of  international  law  and 
order  is  eroded  somewhat  by  our  refusal 
to  adhere  to  the  international  boycott 
of  Rhodesian  goods.  Second,  our  con- 
tinuing trade  with  Rhodesia  in  the  face 
of  the  U.N.  sanctions  may  be  viewed  by 
the  lesser  developed  coimtries  in  general, 
and  by  African  nations  in  particular,  as 
an  indication  of  our  unwillingness  to 
stand  up  for  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  and  human  rights  whenever  our 
economic  interests  make  it  impractical 
to  do  so.  This  is  a  highly  undesirable 
consequence  at  a  time  when  we  may  be 
forced  to  rely  increasingly  on  certain 
black  African  nations  for  vital  commodi- 
ties, as  is  possible  with  oil-rich  Nigeria. 
Third,  the  United  States  should  fashon 
its  foreign  relations  posture  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maximize  our  long-term, 
rather  than  short-term  supplies  of  com- 
modities like  chromium  ore  and  ferro- 
chrome; although  a  white  minority  gov- 
ernment may  be  presently  in  control  of 
Rhodesian  natural  resources,  the  long- 
range  outlook  for  its  sur\'ival  is  not 
optimistic,  and  it  would  do  us  well  to 
cut  off  trade  with  Rhodesia  now  in  order 
to  curry  favor — or  at  least  not  to  incur 
disfavor — with  Rhodesia's  black  ma- 
jority and  future  rulers. 

These  are  all  good  arguments  for  join- 
ing the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  but,  in  my  mind  at 


least,  the  linchpin  in  the  case  against 
the  Byrd  am.endment  was  only  recently 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  it  elimi- 
nated the  major  reason  for  my  vote 
against  removing  that  amendment  last 
year.  Representatives  of  the  specialty 
steel  industry  appeared  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  testify  that  their 
industry  was  no  longer  dependent  upon 
Rhodesia  as  a  source  of  chromium  ore, 
ov;ing  to  the  development  of  a  new  in- 
dustral  process  which  could  make  use  of 
lower  grade  chromium  ore.  This  meant 
that  ore  could  in  the  future  be  imported 
from  several  other  coimtries  which  had 
better,  if  not  wholly  respectable,  records 
on  human  rights. 

I  should  also  point  out  at  this  time 
the  reason  for  singling  Rhodesia  out 
among  nations  as  the  object  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  First,  in  no  other 
country  dees  such  a  small  minority  of 
the  inhabitants  deny  the  basic  rights  of 
a  vast  number  of  persons  to  determine 
their  own  form  of  government.  Second, 
Rhodesia  is  a  true  bandit  among  nations 
in  that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  officially  recognized  her  existence, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  international 
law  Rhodesia  is  still  recognized  as  a 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  I  vill  also 
point  out  that  it  was  the  protector- 
country.  Great  Britain,  which  requested 
that  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia be  imposed. 

Thus,  a  danger  to  American  jobs  and 
the  welfare  of  an  entire  American  in- 
dustry no  longer  existed  as  a  result  of  a 
boycott  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  and  it 
made  economic  sense  for  the  first  time 
for  the  United  States  to  join  in  the  in- 
ternational sanctions.  This  may  seem 
overly  mercenary  reasoning  on  my  part, 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  some  nations 
which  officially  endorse  the  economic 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  but  which  conduct 
clandestine  trade  with  that  nation. 
Therefore,  adherence  to  the  ban  made 
sense  only  if  our  industries  no  longer 
depended  on  Rhodesian  chrome,  and  if 
some  effective  precautions  could  be 
taken  whereby  American-made  steel 
were  not  prejudiced  in  international 
markets  by  competition  with  specialty 
steel  products  made  with  Rhodesian 
chrome. 

I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  such  discrimination  under  the  terms 
of  H.R.  1746,  and  thus  it  makes  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  join  in  the 
international  sanctions  and  to  aid  in 
their  enforcement  against  other  nations 
now  trading  clandestinely  with  Rhodesia. 
Although  some  proponents  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  claimed  that  passage  of  H.R. 
1746  would  make  the  United  States  re- 
liant upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  strate- 
gic defense  material,  my  investigations 
showed  this  contention  to  be  false.  Actu- 
ally, the  United  States  has  enough 
chrome  ore  stockpiled  today  to  last  this 
Nation  through  several  decades  of  war. 
In  short,  the  economic  and  national  de- 
fense arguments  which  previously  under- 
lay the  Byrd  amendment  simply  col- 
lapsed under  the  weight  of  technological 
innovation  and  national  defense  policy. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  this  year  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  the  White  House,  one 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  intema- 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  waj 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
of  the  Koch  amendment  tc 
1977  Foreign  Operations 
Act,  which  ended  U.S. 
ance  to  Uruguay,  I  was  ^._„ 
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the  country  to  which  he  was  assigned.  In 
this  case.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Ambas- 
sador can  be  held  accountable  for  all  the 
recalcitrance  and  dissimulation  prac- 
ticed by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  as  it 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  convince  the 
Congress  to  reject  my  amendment  cut- 
ting military  aid.  However,  the  article 
makes  clear  that  our  Ambassador  was 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  course 
of  American  policy. 
I  am  appending  a  copy  of  the  article: 

SiRACusA,  OuK  Man  in  Uruguay 
(By  Max  Holland  and  Kai  Bird) 
(President  Carters  repeated  assurance  that 
a  concern  for  human  rights  will  color  his 
relationships  with  other  countries  must,  If 
that  concern  is  to  bear  fruit,  be  reflected  In 
the  embassies  the  United  States  maintains 
abroad.  As  evidence  that  this  Is  an  urgent 
matter,  the  authors  of  the  following  piece 
review  the  career  of  Ernest  Slracusa,  a  career 
foreign  service  officer,  who  Is  now  our  Am- 
bassador to  Uruguay.) 

Washington.  DC. — Since  ambassadors 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  It  is 
customarj-,  each  time  a  new  administration 
takes  office,  for  all  the  heads  of  missions  to 
send  in  form  letters  of  resignation.  That 
makes  it  easier  for  a  new  President  to  put 
his  imprint  on  the  foreign  service.  Amba.ssa- 
dorshlps  are  useful  for  paying  political  debts, 
but  not  all  posts  are  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose: the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  is  still 
regarded  as  no  place  for  a  political  crony  to 
practice  diplomacy,  and  Afghanistan  is  sim- 
ply not  thought  an  ample  reward  for  politi- 
cal favors. 

Thus,  the  majority  of  ambassadorships  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  career  foreign  service 
officers.  Even  a  career  officer  who  has  com- 
piled a  controversial  record  during  his  am- 
bassadorial tours  of  duty  is  in  little  danger 
of  being  retired;  the  more  likely  recourse  Is 
quietly  to  transfer  him.  Such  a  transfer  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  rebuff,  because  ambas- 
sadors rarely  serve  more  than  four  years  in 
a  given  country. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  Uruguay,  Ernest  Slracusa.  A  career 
officer  for  thirty  years.  Slracusa  has  been 
posted  to  Mexico.  Honduras.  Guatemala, 
Peru,  Argentina  and  Italy.  In  1969  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Bolivia,  and  after 
four  years  was  transferred  to  Uruguay. 

Slracusa  is  a  classic  example  of  that  State 
Department  malady  known  as  "cllentlsm," 
in  which  the  career  officer  forgets  which 
country  he  actually  represents.  He  has  .served 
conspicuously  as  an  "apologist"  for  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Uruguay.  He  caters  to  the 
sensitivities  of  Uruguayan  officialdom  at  the 
expense  of  human  rights.  And  he  Is  still  en- 
trusted with  carrying  out  American  foreign 
policy  there — even  though  that  policy  is  offi- 
cially changed. 

Uruguay,  once  an  island  of  tolerance  and 
democracy  in  South  America,  has  gradually 
besome  a  complete  military  dictatorship.  The 
situation  began  to  deteriorate  well  before 
Slracusa  arrived  in  December  1973.  but  It 
has  become  much  worse  during  his  tenure. 
The  parliament  remains  closed;  the  constitu- 
tion ignored.  Newspapers  and  other  media 
are  censored,  and  a  once -powerful  trade 
union  movement  has  been  destroyed.  All 
political  activity  is  banned.  The  definition  of 
•subversive"  In  Uruguay  has  been  expanded 
to  include  any  person  who  holds,  or  is  alleged 
to  hold,  democratic  or  leftist  opinions.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  so-called  "subversives"  are 
Imprisoned  and  subjected  to  ps"chologlcal 
and  physical  torture.  Almost  300,000  Uru- 
guayans have  voted  with  their  feet  against 
the  dictatorship  by  emigrating  during  the 
past  three  years. 

The  first  public  indication  of  Siracusa's 
attitude  toward  human  rights  came  on  April 


21,  1976  m  The  Washington  Post.  The  story     Koch  said  later. 


said  that  on  February  13,  the  Ambassador 
had  written  a  confidential  complaint  to  the 
State  Department  about  a  radio  program 
broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  America.  One  day 
earlier,  VOA  had  carried  a  story  out  of  Ge- 
neva about  charges  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Uruguay  that  had  been  made  by  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  (ICJ), 
an  impartial  group  of  about  forty  respected 
Jurists  who  promote  the  rule  of  law  and  in- 
vestigate the  status  of  human  rights  In  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

The  two-minute  VOA  broadcast  was  a  sum- 
mary of  an  ICJ  report  which  found  that  mas- 
sive arrests  of  political  suspects  had  oc- 
curred; that  many  of  these  suspects  had  been 
tortured,  some  until  they  died;  and  that  both 
press  and  church  were  censored. 

Siracusa's  letter,  quoted  by  the  Post,  said 
the  VOA  story  contained  "exaggerations  and 
distortions"  of  the  Uruguayan  situation, 
which  "can  only  be  Injurious  to  our  friends, 
to  our  relations  and  to  our  efforts  to  develop 
useful  Influence  on  the  very  situation  com- 
mented upon."  Specifically,  the  Ambassador 
complained  that  the  word  "massive" — used 
both  in  the  ICJ  report  and  the  VOA  story— 
"grossly  exaggerated  the  situation."  To  say 
that  few  of  those  arrested  survived  was  not 
true  and  "can  only  be  considered"  by  the 
Uruguayan  Government  as  a  "calumny  and 
a  provocation."  And  the  question  of  press 
freedom  was  "a  relative  one,"  Slracusa  said, 
while  the  alleged  church  censorship  was  "a 
minor  problem  .  .  .  worked  out  between  the 
government  and  the  [church)  hierarchy. 

At  three  places  In  his  letter.  Slracusa  sup- 
ported VOA's  policy  of  broadcasting  such 
news,  but  he  said  the  story  should  have  been 
handled  with  more  discretion  so  as  not  to 
endanger  his  attempts  to  Improve  the  human 
rights  situation  "to  the  extent  that  there  are 
violations." 

The  director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency — former  Nixon  speechwrlter  James 
Keogh — defended  the  accuracy  of  the  VOA 
story  In  a  reply  to  Siracusa's  complaint.  But 
Keogh  did  concede  that  the  phrasing 
"showed  insufficient  appreciation  for  the  sen- 
sitivities involved,"  and  he  assured  Slracusa 
that  future  reports  would  be  "subject  to 
closer  review  and  cross-checking  prior  to 
use." 

This  complaint  marks  the  emergence  of 
Slracusa  as  a  public  relations  agent  for  a 
brutal  regime.  In  the  future  he  would  excuse 
the  Uruguayan  Government's  heavy-handed- 
ness  by  repeating  the  government's  own 
alibi:  "the  continued  threat  of  subversion" 
Justifies  the  suppression. 

Just  one  week  after  Slracusa  chastised 
VOA  for  Its  story.  Amnesty  International  em- 
barked on  an  unprecedented  campaign  to 
dnw  international  attention  to  torture  and 
other  violations  of  human  rights  In  Uruguay. 
It  was  the  first  Amnesty  campaign  ever  di- 
rected against  a  single  government.  The 
agency  released  the  names  of  twenty-two 
persons  who  allegedly  had  died  at  the  hands 
of  torturers,  and  circulated  a  petition  call- 
ing for  an  international  investigation  Into 
tbe  repression,  Uruguay,  Amnesty  said,  had 
the  highest  number  of  political  prisoners  per 
capita  in  the  world — nearly  5,000  In  a  popu- 
lation of  2.7  million. 

This  campaign  produced  another  cam- 
paign, this  one  inside  the  U.S.  Congress.  In 
the  spring  of  1976,  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D.- 
N.Y.)  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  to  cut  off  all  mili- 
tary aid  (worth  $3  million)  to  Uruguay.  Koch 
chose  Uruguay,  from  among  all  the  repres- 
sive regimes  given  aid  by  the  United  States, 
for  two  re ''sons;  It  was  as  repressive  aa  Chile 
(whose  aid  had  been  cut  off  earlier),  and  It 
was  of  no  real  strategic  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  "Uruguay  was  a  natural  to  Il- 
lustrate, to  make  the  point  with  other  Latin 
American  countries,  that  we  were  no  longer 
going  to  sit  bick  and  support  repression," 
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One  month  after  Koch  started  his  cam- 
paign. Rep.  Andrew  Magulre  (D.,  N.J.)  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Don  Guerrlero,  the  polit- 
ical/labor attach^  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Montevideo.  Guerrlero  Is  also  one  of  the  em- 
bassy officers  who  report  on  human  rights  to 
Slracusa.  The  attach*  told  his  home-town 
Congressman  that  "much  of  what  Congress- 
man Koch  said  Is  unture  and  the  AI  report 
Is  demonstrably  false."  As  an  example,  Guer- 
rlero cited  Koch's  reference  to  thousands  of 
political  prisoners.  "There  may  be  a  few  polit- 
ical prisoners  around  here,"  Guerrlero  wrote, 
"but  most  people  In  Jail  here  are  In  for  crimes 
like  murder,  rape,  bank  robbery,  hldnappl. :g 
and  the  like."  (But  the  State  Departriipnc 
publicly  recognizes  there  are  at,  least  2,000 
political  prisoners  In  Uruguay.)  Along  with 
his  letter,  Guerrlero  Included  an  article  from 
a  Journal  called  The  Raiew  of  the  F.iver 
Plate,  explaining  that  It  said  what  he  wanted 
to  say  only  "much  better."  The  article  called 
Amnesty  International  a  "Communist  front 
organization." 

As  Koch  said  when  he  later  Inserted  Guor- 
rlero's  letter  Into  the  Congressional  Recoid: 

"Certainly  the  man  Is  entitled  to  have  and 
speak  his  opinions.  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
his  line  of  argument  Is  so  close  to  that  of  the 
Uruguayan  Government  and  Is  in  such  con- 
tradiction to  the  accepted  facts  that  one 
must  wonder  how  valid  his  Judgments,  as  re- 
flected in  this  letter  are  in  his  regular  reports 
to  the  State  Department." 

The  human  rlgiits  report.s  sent  to  Washing- 
ton by  Slracusa  and  his  staff  were  of  the 
utmost  help  to  Koch's  campaign,  for  they  led 
the  State  Department  to  defend  the  Indefen- 
sible—the military  regime  in  Montevideo. 
That  effort  turned  into  a  fiasco  last  summer, 
when  the  International  Organizations  Sub- 
committee of  tlie  House  International  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  two  days  of  hearings  on 
the  status  of  human  rights  in  Uruguay.  The 
subcommittee  chairman.  Rep.  Donald  Fraser 
(D.,  Minn.),  is  the  acknowledged  Congres- 
sional expert  on  human  rights.  His  subcom- 
mittee has  held  seventy-six  separate  hearings 
on  a  variety  of  cpuntries  during  the  past  four 
years. 

In  contrast  to  the  testimony  offered  by 
Amnesty  International  representatives  and  a 
Uruguayan  Senator  now  in  political  exile,  the 
State  Department  testimony  seemed  ludi- 
crous. Praser  questioned  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Hewson  Ryan  about  tor- 
ture m  Uruguay.  Ryar  replied  that  there  had 
been  "occasional"  cases,  hut  that  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  it.  "Do  you  believe  It?" 
asked  Praser.  "It  Is  what  the  [Uruguayan] 
Government  tells  us,"  said  Ryan.  "We  have 
no  rea.son  to  doubt  them  at  this  moment.  I 
cannot  prove  that  they  have  not  taken  the 
steps."  Ryan  found  his  position  so  untenable 
that  at  one  point  he  claimed  US.  mnitary  aid 
to  Uruguay  "is  seen  as  a  treaty-like  obUga- 
tlon."  No  such  treaty  or  treaty-like  obligation 
exists,  as  Fraser  was  quick  to  point  out. 

Koch  said  of  the  hcarlng.s : 

"I  cannot  determine  where  the  fault  lies: 
whether  the  US.  Embassy  in  Uruguay  Is  not 
providing  all  the  facts  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  whether  the  State  Department  Is 
Intentionally  e.xcluding  Information  which  is 
not  supportive  of  Us  position.  ...  I  must 
say  that  the  State  Department  is  proficient  at 
stopping  Just  short  of  lying  in  Its  state- 
ments," 

But  If  Koch  did  not  know  then  how  much 
fault  lay  with  Siracusa's  embassy,  he  soon 
found  out.  After  the  Koch  amendment  be- 
came law  In  September,  Siracu.sa  paid  e  visit 
to  Koch  in  New  York,  Koch  recalls:  "When 
he  came  to  my  office,  he  took  the  position 
that  much  of  what  was  said  against  Uruguay 
was  false.  He  said  that  it  was  overstated. 
He  didn't  have  evidence  to  prove  that,  but 
was  basing  it  simply  on  his  own  observa- 
tions." 

More  startling  than  Siracusa's  defense  of 
the  Uruguayan  regime  was  tliat  he  regarded 


the  Bid  cutoff  as  a  personal  rebuke.  Koch 
said:  "He  v;as  veiy  upset.  Ho  was  personally 
embarrassed  that  this  had  occurred.  It  made 
him  look  bad.  ...  He  had  become  so  Iden- 
tified with  Uruguay  that  it  was  a  personal 
affront  to  him.  That's  the  way  he  viewed  It." 
When  Slracusa  returned  to  Uruguay,  the 
local  press  was  as  eager  to  find  out  about  his 
meeting  with  Koch  and  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional officials.  Would  aid  be  resximed? 
Rather  than  represent  the  suspension  of  aid 
as  U.S.  Government  policy,  Slracusa  took 
pains  to  remind  the  regime  publicly  that  he 
had  opposed  the  Koch  amendment.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  Uruguayan  Government 
against  the  U.S.  Congress.  If  there  was  at 
least  a  shm  possibility  that  Koch's  legisla- 
tion might  have  Induced  the  Uruguayan 
military  to  mend  Its  ways,  Siracusa's  remarks 
only  encouraged  It  to  per-^evere  in  them. 

On  October  19,  El  Dia  (Montevideo)  quoted 
Slracusa  as  saying  "The  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Montevideo  and  the  State  Department  did 
not  support  the  cutoff  of  military  aid  to 
Uruguay.  However,  I  still  believe  something 
can  be  arranged,  but  I  will  not  venture 
an  opinion  on  how  long  It  will  take.  From 
here,  I  will  do  everything  possible  to  resolve 
this  problem." 

The  Ambassador's  remarks  caused  him 
some  anguish  once  they  had  filtered  back 
to  the  United  States.  The  Council  on  Hemis- 
pheric Affairs,  which  monitors  U.S. -Latin 
American  relations,  issued  a  press  relea.se 
that  characterized  Slracusa  as  a  "major  apol- 
ogist for  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  bru- 
talizing states  In  the  region,"  and  asked  the 
incoming  Carter  administration  to  remove 
him. 

In  a  series  of  cables  to  Washington,  Slra- 
cusa said  his  remarks  had  been  "embroidered 
or  distorted"  by  Uruguayan  reporters  not 
present  at  the  news  conference.  He  said  the 
subject  of  military  aid  was  not  even  men- 
tioned during  the  Interview,  and  he  im- 
plored the  State  Department  to  exonerate 
him  by  releasing  the  "true  facts."  But  the 
department  refused.  Charles  W.  Robinson, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Stat»  at  that  time, 
reportedly  told  Slracusa  that  an  official  re- 
sponse would  only  earn  the  accusations  a 
prominence  they  had  failed  to  get  In  the 
American  press.  All  that  Siracusa  could  do 
was  attempt  to  rebut  the  charges  to  his  su- 
periors. In  a  final  cable  on  the  subject  he 
wrote : 

"As  any  review  of  this  embassy's  reporting 
would  show,  the  emba.ssy  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  give  the  department  a  fair, 
factual  and  unbiased  picture  of  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Uruguay.  While  we  have 
not  agreed  with  many  of  the  accusations 
made  against  Uruguay,  especially  regarding 
torture  of  prisoners  and  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, we  had  nonetheie.ss  frankly  reported 
those  practices  which  we  considered  incon- 
sistent with  accepted  standards  for  hum,\ne 
treatment  of  prisoners.  .  .  .  We  might  add 
that,  at  the  Ambassador's  direction,  the  em- 
bassy has  adopted  a  policy  of  the  strictest 
possible  compliance  with  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Koch  amendment." 

Siracusa's  unqualified  defen.se  of  the  em- 
bassy might  lead  one  to  wonder  whether  his 
position  was  misinterpreted  or  obscured  by 
State  Department  bureaucracy.  But  a  cable 
he  sent  on  October  26,  1976  indicates  that 
nothing  of  the  port  occurred,  '^n  that  m'"s- 
sage  he  hailed  Uruguay's  new  "Law  on  the 
State  of  Dangerousness"  as  demonstrating 
the  military  government's  "growing  con- 
sciousness with  respect  to  human  rights" 
and  providing  "greater  due  process  of  law  for 
those  only  tending  toward  subversion,  thus 
easing  application  of  the  stringent  emergency 
security  measures." 

According  to  Amnesty  International,  how- 
ever, the  law  places  a  facade  of  legality  on 
the  indefinite  detention  of  thousands  of  cit- 
izens. It  rescinds  certain  legal  rights  and 
Incorporates   practices   of   martial   law   Into 


the  civilian  legal  system.  Special  civilian 
courts  win  be  empowered  to  punish  those 
"in  or  outside  the  country"  who  may  subvert 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  restore  "na- 
tional values."  The  new  law  penalizes  those 
with  an  "inclination  to  commit  crimes";  an 
Individual  who  has  committed  no  crime  may 
be  imprisoned  for  up  to  six  years  at  hard 
labor. 

The  right  of  a  convicted  political  prisoner 
to  exile — prevIoiLsly  a  cojistltutloual  right — 
is  revoked  under  the  new  law.  Judges  now 
have  the  power  to  refuse  any  request  for 
exile.  Political  dissidents  may  have  to  live  In 
a  particular  town,  report  regularly  to  the  au- 
thorities and  submit  to  official  surveillance 
of  their  homes.  Ambassador  SiraciLsa  did  not 
mention  these  facts  In  his  cable. 

Siracusa's  cllentlsm  and  attitude  toward 
human  rights  are  all  too  common  among 
American  envoys.  It  poses  a  problem  for  a 
new  President  whose  .spoken  commitment  to 
hunian  rights  far  exceeds  campaign  rhetoric. 
Bccati.se  Siracusa  Is  a  visible  symbol  of  a  dis- 
credited policy,  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
pick  up  his  resignation,  especially  since  his 
tour  of  duty  Is  nearly  complete.  The  prob- 
lem may  only  be  where  to  post  him  next. 
Carter's  difficult  problem  Is  how  to  find  am- 
bassadors who  believe  that  an  active  concern 
for  human  rights  is  part  of  their  job. 


A    THOUGHTFUL    LETTER    ON    THE 
NATURAL  GAS  SITUATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  tasks  facing  this  Congress 
is  the  formulation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  new  administration,  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  energj*  policy. 

With  the  thought  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  con- 
cerning the  recent  natural  gas  shortage 
from  Irwin  M.  Stelzer,  president  of  Na- 
tional Economics  Research  Associates, 
Inc.  It  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
economics  of  natural  gas  by  a  person 
whom  I  consider  to  be  very  knowledge- 
able about  the  ei^ergy  choices  facing  this 
country:  and  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of 
every  Member's  consideration,  regardless 
of  one's  conclusions  to  date  on  the 
subject. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Economic  Reseaech 

Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  26, 1977 
Congre.ssinan  Edward  I.  Koch, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  With  things  getting  active  on  the 
natural  gas  scene.  I  thought  I  might  take 
the  liberty  of  passing  along  a  tew  thougiits. 

With  the  near-record  cold  winter  we  are 
experiencing,  and  with  horror  tales  of  nat- 
ural gas  shortages  dominating  the  headlines, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  pressf.d  to  pass  sundry 
emergency  measures.  The^.c  appear  to  be  of 
two  types — those  aiming  at  short-term  .-illo- 
catlon  of  existing  supplies,  from  "have"  to 
"have  not"  regions,  and  those  aimed  at 
longer-term  solutions  Whll»  efforts  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  to  have  deregulation  of 
field  prices  passed  as  an  emergency  measure, 
it  should  be  clear  that — even  if  the  premises 
of  Its  sponsors  are  correct — such  a  move 
should  be  considered  only  in  the  context  of 
long-term  incentives  to  supply. 

Let  me  attempt  to  sort  out  the  various 
relevant  topics. 

The  Shortage.  This  Is  principally  a  phen- 
omenon stemming  from  two  forces:  an  up- 
ward surge  in  gas  value,  and  therefore  de- 
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mand,  vls-a-vls  other  fueU,  . 
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panles  which  are  the  prime 
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help  during  the  dulling  dc 
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You   will  be  Interested   In 
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First,  even  at  the  likely  much 
gas  demand  In  the  state  will 
grow,  though  very  modestly. 

Second,  this  growth  can  be  _. 
the  expected  continued  gradual 
supply  from  traditional  sources, 
program  to  attach 
such  as  LNO,  synthetic  "gas 
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Third,  this  demand  Is  there 
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essentially,  to  have  the  FEA  loof 
on   new  SNO  plants    (existing 
saved  New  York's  consumers 

Second,    to   Interior:    abandoi 
bonus  bidding  for  federal 
up  the  competition  to  others 
giants — and   most   Important, 
term,  the  next  five  years  say. 
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velopment    of    Gulf    Coast 
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of  bringing  the  gas  ashore.  Nou 
of  mains  is   laid   in   the   Oulf 
takes    seven     to     eight     years 
Leases  of  the  late  19603  and 
period   where   gas   is   already   „. 
still  awaiting  development  worl 
gas  Is  not  being  used  to  ea^e 
pinch.  The  Gulf  is  dotted  with 
Shut-in"    leases,    to    use 
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Sometimes  the  gas  has  not  yet  even  been 
committed. 

Please  note:  We  do  not  say  that  these  re- 
sources would  cure  the  shortage  in  any  per- 
manent sense — they  would  not,  for  the  fun- 
damental problem  I  alluded  to  at  the  outset 
still  remains.  But  it  would  enormously  im- 
prove the  shortrun  outlook,  and  ameliorate 
the  current  crisis  If  development  work  were 
speeded.  We  cannot  criticize  the  lease  own- 
ers (who  were  forced  to  put  up  many  mil- 
lions for  a  lease  by  the  bonus  bidding  system) 
for  waiting  for  the  best  gas  prices,  as  they 
leap  upward;  but  the  lease  form  requires 
expeditious  development,  and  It  is  this  re- 
quirement which  Interior  appears  to  have 
chosen  to  Ignore. 

So  far  I  have  addressed  only  supply  prob- 
lems. The  FPC  tackles  demand  by  a  complex 
series  of  curtailment  (rationing)  orders. 
How  much  more  efficient  If  It  and  the  state 
commissions  made  the  same  advances  on  the 
gas  front  that  are  being  made  In  the  electric 
rate  area,  toward  marginal  cost  pricing — the 
only  durable  solution  on  the  demand  side. 
What  to  conclude  from  this  already  overly 
long  analysis.  First,  "crisis"  bills,  covering 
emergency  gas-shtftlng  powers  for  the  FPC, 
should  be  approached  cautiously.  The  pres- 
sure Is  to  take  from  the  "have"  pipelines 
(In  middle  America)  and  give  (or  loan)  to 
the  "have-nots,"  generally  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi (including  New  York).  This  may 
have  an  attractive  sound,  but  beware  of  the 
effect  on  the  long-term  solution.  What  dis- 
tributor (or  pipeline)  Is  going  to  make  ex- 
pensive Investments  in  supplpmental  sup- 
plies If,  as  the  FPC  Is  already  planning,  they 
can  be  taken  away  because  someone  in  Wash- 
ington thinks  someone  else  "needs  It  more"? 
The  least  to  watch  out  for  here  Is  the  need 
to  restrict  the  powers  to  the  current  crisis 
and  to  provide  that  the  compensation  Is  on 
a  full  marginal  cost  bafls.  This  will  minlmi?e 
the  negative  impact  on  incentives  of  such 
progressive  companies  as  Brooklyn  Union  to 
Invest  in  their  own  supplies. 

Second,  the  cost  to  New  York  consumers 
of  "new"  gas  deregulation  bills  which  will 
be  pressed  on  you  will  importantly  depend 
on  their  definition  of  "new  gas."  If  the  defi- 
nition of  "new  gas"  Is  strict  (as  it  was  not 
in  most  of  the  1976  bills)  and  we  do  not 
wake  up  and  find  ourselves  paying  new  gas 
prices  for  already-discovered  gas,  the  cost 
of  improved  gas  supply  in  the  state  will  be 
more  tolerable.  But  If  the  definition  is  loose 
consumers  will  pay  unnecessary  sums  for 
already-discovered  supplies.  Furthermore  a 
careful  distinction  between  offshore  and  on- 
shore should  be  kept  In  mind:  cost  clrcum- 
stancss  are  different  and  gas  from  offshore 
must  be  committed  to  Interstate  sale,  regard- 
less of  Intrastate  prices. 
Sincerely, 

Irwin  M.  Stixzek, 

President. 


THE  PIPEDREAM  OF  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  statements  made  by  an  engineer 
concerning  our  energy  dilemma.  For  that 
purpose,  I  am  asking  that  his  statements 
which  were  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
February  24  Washington  Star  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

The  engineer.  Dr.  John  McKetta,  spe- 
cializes in  the  energy  field  and  has  served 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Government  many 


times  in  dealing  with  energy  problems. 
You  will  see  his  points  are  very  clear:  We 
cannot  for  the  foreseeable  future  gain 
energy  Independence  and  we  must  de- 
velop every  practical  source  to  stave  off 
catastrophic  consequences.  I  cannot  help 
but  comment  that  it  appears  our  official 
actions  all  seem  to  ignore  his  advice— 
for  example,  conservation  is  being  touted 
as  the  complete  solution,  utilities  are 
cutting  back  on  plans  to  build  more  coal 
and  nuclear  plants,  drilling  for  addi- 
tional oil  is  being  held  up,  and  so  forth. 
We  must  start  taking  actions  which  wlli 
add  to  our  energy  supplies  from  our  own 
domestic  sources. 

In  my  statement  of  February  23,  1977, 
printed  on  page  H1386  of  the  February 
23  Record,  I  point  out  the  confusion 
which  is  being  injected  In  the  planning 
of  electrical  utilities  by  the  many  state- 
ments being  made  by  Government  offi- 
cials that  we  can  take  care  of  all  of  our 
problems  by  conservation.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  misconception  is  removed 
in  the  energy  plan  the  administration 
has  scheduled  to  release  in  April. 

The  interview  of  Dr.  John  McKetta 
from  the  February  24.  1977.  Star  follows: 
He  Endorses  Usino  Every  Energy  Form 
Dr.  John  J.  McKetta,  a  University  of  Texas 
professor  of  chemical  engineering,  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Department's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Energy  and  on  a  variety 
of  other  energy  panels.  He  was  Interviewed  by 
Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Stephen  M. 
Aug. 

Question:  Where  would  you  say  we  are 
today  in  terms  of  energy  independence? 

McKetta:  We  are  at  the  point  of  no  return. 
There's  no  way  In  our  lifetime  and  our  chll- 
dren's  lifetime  that  there's  anything  we  could 
do  In  the  United  States  to  have  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

<?.■  So  the  old  idea  of  energy  independence 
by  1980  ... 
A:  It's  out.  It's  a  pipe  dream.  It's  a  shuck. 
Q:  Why  couldn't  we  be  energy  independent 
by,  say,  the  turn  of  the  century? 

A:  First  of  all,  in  order  to  continue  a  posi- 
tive gross  national  product  would  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  increase 
of  energy  of  approximately  2  or  3  percent  a 
year.  And  this  will  continue  between  now 
and  the  year  2000.  From  the  supply  stand- 
point there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  today  that 
woulw  bring  you  more  energy  by  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years.  You  can't  open  enough 
coal  mines  or  Increase  the  transportation 
and  so  forth  In  the  next  five  or  seven  or  eight 
years.  In  the  United  States  It  takes  about 
10  or  11  years  to  build  a  nuclear  olant.  You've 
got  to  find  four  more  Alaskas.  You've  got  to 
triple  the  amount  of  coal,  you've  got  to  build 
a  new  reactor  each  week — a  new  nuclear  re- 
actor—starting today.  You've  got  to  get  ap- 
proximately a  million  to  2  million  barrels 
of  oil  from  shale  by  the  year  2000.  All  these 
things  together  you've  got  to  do  in  order 
to  have  self-sufficiency  by  the  year  2000  or 
2010. 

Q:  Would  you  put  more  emphasis  on  de- 
veloping coal  miners  or  building  nuclear 
pla-nts  or  perhaps  solar  energy  which  takes 
no  fuel  to  run? 

A:  Right  now  I'd  put  effort  In  every  direc- 
tion. First  of  all  I  would  start  a  very  strong 
program  Into  tripling  the  amount  of  coal 
In  the  next  15  years.  This  evening  I  would 
start  opening  up  trying  to  have  as  many 
nuclear  plants  started  as  we  could  get.  I 
would  try  to  encourage  people  to  find  more 
oil  and  gas  opening  up  the  outer  continental 
shelf  p.nd  free  the  people  from  the  shackles. 
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Right  now  as  you  know  the  new  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  bill  is  going  to  hold  back  the 
producing  companies  up  until  1987  before 
you  really  develop  the  fields.  This  Is  really 
senseless.  It  sounds  like  Soviet  Russia  Is  mak- 
ing the  rules  for  us  rather  than  our  own 
people.  I  would  remove  those  shackles  and 
go  out  In  the  outer  continental  shelf  and 
start  bringing  In  oil  next  year.  It  can  be 
done.  The  reason  I  say  oil  and  gas  Is  be- 
cause the  present  dependence  Is  about  80  per- 
cent on  oil  and  gas.  If  you  and  I  Increase  this 
only  10  percent  that  helps  us  as  much  as 
doubling  the  amount  of  coal.  But  we've  got 
to  do  all  this  at  one  time. 

Q:  The  coal  industry  advertises  that  there's 
enough  coal  to  last  500  years.  If  more  of  ovr 
energy  demand  was  to  come  from  coal  how 
long  would  the  coal  last? 

A:  If  coal  were  to  supply  all  the  energy 
that  oil  and  gas  is  supplying  today  It  would 
only  last  100  years.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  have  vast  amounts  of  shale  as  well  as 
shale  oil  and  coal  and  lignite.  What  we're 
looking  for  Is  by  the  year  2010  we  will  be  re- 
ceiving possibly  8  to  10  percent  of  onr  energy 
from  solar  and  maybe  by  2020  this  may  in- 
crease to  25  percent.  By  the  year  2030  we  will 
be  in  the  fusion  energy  era  where  we  will  be 
making  energy  from  deuterium  In  the  sea 
water.  These  are  Inexhaustible  sources.  You 
and  I  want  to  do  something  over  the  next  30 
years.  In  the  meantime  we've  got  to  be  frugal. 
We're  going  to  have  to  make  many  sacrifices 
and  we  ought  to  have  voluntary  sacrifices 
right  now  to  try  not  only  to  conserve  but  to 
do  without  the  luxurious  use  of  energies. 

Q:  Would  you  just  go  ahead  and  build  nu- 
clear plants  and  not  worry  about  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  wa-ste  products? 

A;  Well,  there  are  two  things  we  want  to 
look  at.  First,  the  nuclear  reactive  waste  Is 
dangerous.  Radiation  Is  dangerous.  But  re- 
member gasoline  Is  extremely  dangerous.  You 
and  I  keep  It  In  our  cars  every  night:  10,  15 
or  20  gallons  In  our  car  each  night  of  this 
highly  dangerous  gasoline.  Automobile  driv- 
ing Is  dangerous.  So  there  are  dangers  In 
every  area.  But  reasonable  people  will  take 
moderate  risks  If  the  benefits  are  great,  or 
they'll  take  small  risks  If  the  benefits  are 
moderate  or  they  won't  take  any  risks  If  the 
benefits  are  small.  Fortunately  there  have 
been  no  accidents  In  the  nuclear  field.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  any  nuclear  reactor, 
power  reactor  facility,  no  over-radiation  cases, 
and  remember  we've  been  In  business  for  over 
20  years.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  accidents 
I  think  that  we've  learned  how  to  handle 
plants  and  so  forth. 

Q:  Is  one  way  to  encourage  frugality  to 
simply  make  energy  so  expensive  that  people 
can  no  longer  afford  to  use  it? 

A:  I  don't  think  that  you  should  Intention- 
ally make  energy  more  expensive.  I  think  that 
what  happens  Is  that  you  have  to  encourage 
pe<^le  to  go  out  and  look  for  energies.  And 
one  way  that  you  are  going  to  encourage  them 
is  by  making  sure  that  they  get  a  good  re- 
turn on  their  Investment.  And  If  they  don't, 
then  they  aren't  going  to  look.  You  under- 
stand that  in  1954  we  had  as  high  as  38.000 
independent  drillers  for  oil  and  gas.  In  1974 
we  had  less  than  3.800.  The  people  left  the 
business  because  the  risks  were  too  great 
for  the  return  of  their  money.  Now  we're  back 
up  to  about  10,000  people  In  the  business. 
And  the  risks  are  still  great.  But  the  return 
Is  a  little  better.  And  a  lot  of  it  on  the  basis 
that  we  do  have  Intrastate  gas  whose  price 
Is  maybe  as  high  as  $1.75  or  $2. 


CHRISTOPHER  BACUS,  WINNER  OP 
THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  "VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 
CONTEST 

(Mr.    PRICE    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  today  for  me  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  the  achievements  of  Chris- 
topher Bacus,  winner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  V/ars  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
contest  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Chris  is  from  East  Alton,  111.,  and  he 
lives  in  my  congressional  district.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bacus,  and 
is  one  of  the  student  leaders  of  Roxana, 
HI.,  Community  High  School,  having  held 
such  oftices  as  President  of  his  National 
Honor  Society  chapter  and  parliamen- 
tarian of  the  student  council. 

For  his  effort  as  1  of  50  State  first- 
place  winners  out  of  more  than  500,000 
entrants  from  throughout  the  country, 
Chris  has  won  an  all-expense-paid  trip 
here  to  Washington.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
reward. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  Chris"  winning 
speech,  on  the  topic  of  "What  America 
Means  to  Me": 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land! 
.  .  .  The  wretch  .  .  .  will  go  down 
to  vile  dust  from  which  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

In  this  excerpt  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  man  without  a  soul  Is  described  as 
the  man  without  love  for  his  country.  Un- 
fortunately, this  man  seems  to  abound  today 
In  our  selfish  society,  but  still  there  are  those 
who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  our  coun- 
try. As  for  me,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
an  American,  and  that  this  Is  my  native  land. 
You  ask  me,  "What  America  means  to  me?" 
This  question  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  Not 
because  America  means  nothing  to  me,  but 
because  the  emotion  this  land  of  curs  arouses 
In  m.e  escapes  description.  Why  ask  me?  Ask 
the  land  itself. 

First,  ask  the  mighty  Mississippi  River. 
Ask  It  of  the  Force  with  which  It  moves 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  water 
without  effort.  Ask  it  of  the  Power  whicli 
allows  nothing  to  stand  In  Us  way.  Ask  the 
River,  and  it  will  tell  you  that  this  is  the 
Force  of  America.  This  Force  causes  Ameri- 
cans to  defeat  obstacles  with  ease.  This  Force 
moves  our  country  forward,  without  hesita- 
tion, but  with  cautious  confidence.  It  is  this 
Power  which  will  not  allow  our  country  to 
be  second  best,  but  which  makes  It  the  leader 
of  the  world.  And  It  Is  this  Force  which  made 
this  nation  grow  from  a  settlement,  to  sev- 
eral colonies,  to  a  few  states,  and,  finally,  to 
the  great  nation  It  is  today.  Ask  the  mighty 
Mississippi  of  the  Force  of  America. 

Then,  ask  the  great  Redwood  tree.  Ask  It 
of  the  Spirit  which  caused  It  to  strain  from 
Its  seed  through  the  firm  soil  and  force  Itself 
upward  to  the  sky.  Ask  it  of  the  Spirit  with 
which  It  stretches  Its  limbs  outward  to  God. 
Ask  the  Redwood,  and  It  will  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  Spirit  of  America.  It  is  this  Spirit 
which  urged  the  pioneers  to  set  out  toward 
the  West  in  covered  wagons,  against  ail  odds, 
and  It  Is  this  Spirit  which  urged  us  to  send 
the  first  man  to  the  Moon;  an  American.  It 
Is  this  Spirit  which  drives  men  to  the  battle- 
front  to  give  their  lives  If  necessary.  And  It 
Is  this  Spirit  which  encourages  a  poor  farm 
boy  to  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ask  the  great  Redwood  of  the  Spirit 
of  America. 

Finally,  ask  the  wide,  spacious  sky.  Ask  It 
of  the  Freedom  with  which  an  eagle  soars 
through  the  clouds.  Ask  It  of  the  Freedom  it 
gives  to  a  man  at  the  sight  of  a  golden  sun- 


set or  the  silvery  stars.  Ask  the  sky,  and  It 
win  tell  you  that  this  Is  the  Freedom  of 
America,  the  Freedom  for  which  men  have 
died.  It  is  this  Freedom  which  allows  us  to 
say  what  we  feel,  to  act  as  we  see  fit,  and  to 
worship  as  we  wish.  This  Freedom  cau.ses 
excitement  at  election  time  becaiise  we  know 
the  People  will  speak  through  their  Freedom. 
Ic  is  this  Freedom  which  makes  us  proud  to 
see  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  fly  freely.  And 
It  Is  this  Freedom  which  makes  the  United 
States  the  envy  of  the  world.  Ask  the  sky  of 
the  Freedom  of  America. 

What  does  America  mean  to  me?  America 
means  a  Force,  a  Spirit,  and  a  Freedom.  In 
other  words,  America  Is  life,  for  what  is  life 
without  a  force  to  give  us  strength?  What  is 
life  without  a  spirit  to  encourage  ue?  And 
what  is  life  without  a  freedom  to  make  vis 
independent?  Yes,  to  me,  America  Is  life.  I 
now  challenge  you  to  move  thL";  Force  along, 
to  keep  this  Spirit  alive,  and  to  forward  this 
Freedom,  because  our  lives  without  Ameri- 
ca's attributes  would  not  be  life,  but  only 
existence.  I  agree  with  one  of  our  early  pa- 
triots, Daniel  Webster,  who  said.  "Thank 
God!  I — I  also — am  an  American!" 


ACTION  TAKEN  TO  IMPROVE  EDU- 
CATION OF  U.S.  CONSULAR 
OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  are  approximately  2.3  million 
Americans  traveling  or  residing  abroad 
for  commercial,  educational  and  ofScial 
reasons;  a  vast  increase  over  the  num- 
ber 10  years  ago.  There  are  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  foreigners  request- 
ing visas  to  travel  in  the  U.S.  and  a  seem- 
ingly endless  number  of  foreigners  de- 
siring to  immigrate  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  our  citizens  living  abroad 
find  themselves  facing  changing  and 
often  complex  legal  and  political  situa- 
tions which  affect  their  well  being.  All  of 
these  factors  have  created  increasing 
demands  upon  our  embassies  and  con- 
sulates abroad.  These  increased  demands 
fall  on  the  Department  of  State  and  its 
consular  officers. 

The  depth  of  consular  officers'  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  Department  of 
State,  as  is  the  question  of  better  serv- 
ice. Recently  the  Department  inaugurat- 
ed a  new  training  program  for  con.sular 
officers  under  the  rubric  of  "The  Consu- 
late General  Rosslyn"  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

This  novel  facility,  patterned  after  an 
overseas  post  in  Its  layout  and  opera- 
tion, is  being  used  to  provide  beginning 
consular  officers  with  as  much  practical 
experience  In  consular  work  as  possible 
under  realistic  conditions.  Role-play  in- 
terviews, actual  case  work,  and  critiques 
from  experienced  officers  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  trainees  to  utilize  basic 
knowledge  gained  through  self-study 
throughout  the  program.  In  this  simu- 
latated  American  consulate,  officers  ac- 
tually issue  passports,  visit  prisoners, 
and  refuse  visas,  as  they  will  once  they 
are  abroad.  Unlike  earlier  programs 
primarily  based  on  lecture  formats.  Con- 
sulate General  Rosslyn  promises  to  grad- 
uate better  qualified  and  capable  con- 
sular officers  for  the  Department  of 
State. 
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At  this  time  when  we  are 
about  the  welfare  of  our 
I  believe  It  Important  to 
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support  to  American  Intere  sts 
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(Mr.  FASCELL  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.     FASCELL.     Mr. 
March  4.  1977.  Secretary  o: 
Vance  submitted  to 
report  on  progress  toward 
respect  for  the  human  and 
U.S.  citizens  detained  in 
report  makes  note  of  some 
eluding  a  treaty  to  allow 
of  prisoners  between  our 
but  details  continuing  prob 
to  the  physical  abuse  of 
the  time  of  arrest,  failure 
notify  our  Government  of 
failure   to    respond    to    ou' 
notes  protesting  certain  cas^ 

Because  of  the  great 
gress  about  this  issue,  I  wisl; 
full  text  of  the  Secretary's 
attention  of  the  House : 

The  Secretary 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker  House  of 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  In 
tion  408(b)  (2)    of  the 
rlty  Assistance  and  Arms  Export 
of  1976  (P.  L.  94-329),  I  am 
on  the  progress  which  has  beer: 
achieving  full  respect  for  th< 
legal   rights   of   United   States 
talned  In  Mexico. 

In  the  last  report,  submitted 
my  predecessor  on  November 
reported  that  the  problem  of 
respect  for  the  human  and 
der  Mexican  law,  of  all  United 
detained  in  that  country  had 
and  that  the  Department  was 
Isfled  with  the  progress  that 
at  that  time  toward  Its  solution 
During  hearings  before  the 
national    Relations    Commlttei  i 
1975  through  January,  1976, 
reported  on  its  findings  In  som^ 
United   States   citizens   who 
In  Mexico  as  of  July  1,  1975.  Thfe 
Indicated  during  those  hearlngi 
ers'  allegations  of  physical  abu^ 
of   human   and   legal   rights 
tiated  In  a  disturbing  numbe  ' 
which    U.S.    citizens   are    not 
full  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
can  law. 

During    the    period    from 
through  January  15,  1977.  over 
cans  were  arrested  In  Mexico.  A 
of    that    number    were    Involv 
offenses  and  the  arrestees  were 
only  one  or  two  days  in  lall  an 
ment  of  a  fine.  During  this 
were  58  cases  of  substantiated 
at  the  time  of  arrest.  In  anothe  ■ 
evidence  was  not  sufficient  to 
conclusion.  There  were  also  17 
Americans  were  subjected   to 
financial    practices    by    attorneys 
tracted  large  fees  from  the 
bis  family  for  services  which 
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to  provide  and  another  61  cases  where  the 
evidence  of  malpractice  was  not  sufficient  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  In  cises  of  substantiated 
abuse  the  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  and  our 
consular  posts  throughout  Mexico  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  protests  to  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  at  both  the  local  and  federal 
levels.  I  should  point  out,  however,  that  pro- 
tests have  not  been  made  In  those  cases 
where  the  arrested  American  citizens 
specifically  requested  that  no  protest  be 
made.  The  protests  are  normally  made  both 
orally  and  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  local 
officials.  In  many  instances,  the  cases  are 
documented  by  constituent  posts  and  for- 
warded to  the  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  so 
that  protests  can  be  lodged  with  the  Mexican 
Foreign  Ministry.  In  such  cases,  the  Embassy 
sends  a  formal  note  of  protest  to  the  Ministry 
with  a  copy  to  the  Mexican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. These  notes  include  a  description  of  the 
case,  a  sworn  statement  by  both  the  prisoner 
and  the  consular  officer  where  appropriate, 
and  a  request  that  a  full  investigation  be 
made  into  the  allegation  of  abuse.  To  date, 
the  Embassy  has  not  received  satisfactory 
replies  to  the  vast  majority  of  such  notes. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  substantiated  abuse  represents  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
arrests,  we  cannot  be  complacent.  As  was 
noted  in  our  previous  report,  as  long  as  one 
American  citizen  is  not  being  accorded  his 
human  and  legal  rights  under  Mexican  law, 
we  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Timely  notification  to  our  consular  officers 
of  the  arrest  of  an  American  in  Mexico  and 
subsequent  early  access  to  the  arrestee  con- 
tinue to  be  major  problems,  which  we  have 
discussed  repeatedly  with  officials  of  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  highest  levels. 
We  have  stressed  in  these  discussions  the 
Importance  the  United  States  Government 
places  on  obtaining  early  notification  of  an 
arrest  and  subsequent  prompt  access  to  the 
detainee  in  accordance  with  the  Vienna  Con- 
ventlon  on  Consular  Relations  to  which  both 
of  our  countries  are  signatories.  While  we 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Mexican 
Federal  Government  of  our  position,  prac- 
tical results  on  the  local  level  remain  spotty 
and  uneven.  During  the  last  eighteen 
months,  there  were  some  269  cases  where  we 
did  not  consider  notification  of  an  arrest  by 
police  authorities  as  adequate. 

In  many  cases  the  Initial  information  on 
the  arrest  case  came  from  outside  sources 
such  as  friends  or  relatives  rather  than 
from  local  authorities.  Once  notification  has 
been  received,  however,  the  gaining  of  con- 
sular access  to  the  arrested  American  is 
usually  no  longer  a  problem.  Conditions  of 
communication  and  or  transportation,  how- 
ever, can  be  an  obstacle,  particularly  in  the 
many  cases  where  the  arrest  takes  place  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  consular 
office.  In  these  instances  initial  contact  with 
the  arrested  citizen  is  made  by  telephone  and 
a  consular  officer  visits  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practical. 

In  our  last  report,  the  Department  also 
noted  that  the  Mexican  Government  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  the  process  of  revising  its 
law  to  extend  parole  to  drug  offenders  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  convicts.  The  parole  bill, 
however,  was  not  reported  out  of  committee 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  December  31.  We  understand 
that  the  parole  legislation  may  be  recon- 
sidered when  the  Mexican  Congress  recon- 
venes In  September. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  concluded  successful 
negotiations  on  a  treaty  which  will  permit 
a  national  of  the  United  States  or  Mexico 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  other  country  to 
serve  his  sentence  in  a  penal  facility  located 
m  his  own  country.  The  Treaty  on  the  Execu- 
tion of  Penal  Sentences  was  formally  signed 


in  Mexico  City  on  November  25,  1976  and 
ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  December 
31,  1976.  The  Treaty  was  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Se-ate  for  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  on  February  15.  Imple- 
menting legislation  which  is  currently  being 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  must 
also  be  enacted  before  the  Treaty  can  go  Into 
force.  We  are  hopeful  that,  when  ratified,  the 
Treaty  will  help  to  alleviate  the  long  range 
problem  of  large  numbers  of  Americans  serv- 
ing extended  sentences  in  Mexico. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
a  new  Mexican  admin Lstration  has  assumed 
office  and  we  have  discussed  the  problem 
with  newly  installed  officials.  President  Lopez 
Portlllo  is.  of  course,  aware  of  the  problem 
and,  as  you  know,  alluded  tu  It  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
his  recent  State  Visit  to  Washington.  We  are 
hopeful  that  our  continuing  discussion  of  the 
plight  of  U.S.  citizens  arrested  in  Mexico  with 
the  new  Mexican  Government  officials  will 
lead  to  rapid  Improvement. 
Sincerely, 

Ctrtts  Vance. 


THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  OF  ENERGY 
PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
attracted  my  attention,  and,  I  might  add, 
my  agreement.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
it  as  sound  reading  material  to  my  col- 
leagues who  exhibit  what  the  Post  edi- 
tors refer  to  as  "the  Atlantic  state  of 
mind." 

The  editorial  characterizes  "the  Atlan- 
tic state  of  mind,"  which  we  often  see 
in  this  area  and  points  North  and  East, 
as: 

...  an  attitude  that  vehemently  opposes 
offshore  drilling,  or  the  construction  of  new 
refineries,  or  the  development  of  oil  ports. 
It  Is  also  an  atttlude  that  bitterly  resents 
rising  fuel  costs  and  utility  bills.  This  at- 
titude concedes  that  the  disruptive  and  some- 
times dirty  process  of  producing  and  refin- 
ing oil  Is  necessary,  but  It  wants  It  to  take 
place  somewhere  else.  At  the  same  time.  It 
does  not  see  why  the  northeastern  states 
should  pay  more  for  their  fuel  than,  say 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  seen  this  dou- 
ble standard  attitude  expressed.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  oil  and  natural  gas  pro- 
ducing State,  I  can  assure  our  colleagues, 
the  people  of  Louisiana  resent  this  hypoc- 
risy. While  the  environmental  "guerrilla 
warfare,"  which  has  dragged  out  oppor- 
tunities for  exploration  and  development 
of  oil  and  gas  deposits  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  continues,  our  consumers  are  sub- 
sidizing the  importation  of  oil  into  the 
Northeast. 

Our  people  are  as  concerned  about  the 
environment  of  our  coastline  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  about 
theirs.  We  have  not  deliberately  plun- 
dered and  ruined  our  beautiful  bayous 
and  rich  marshlands  in  the  wild  pursuit 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  We  have  been 
careful  to  conserve  and  protect  our 
abundant  natural  inheritance.  We  have 
learned  that  producing  the  energy  our 
country  needs  and  protecting  the  en- 
vironment are  comoatible.  We  can  have 
both,  if  we  are  willing  to  try.  But  the  un- 
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realistic  and  selfish  attitude  of  "give  us 
your  oil,  but  keep  your  refineries"  can 
only  lead  to  more  shortages  and  national 
divisiveness. 

I  hope  that  this  editorial  will  signal  a 
new  awakening  of  reasonable  attitudes 
about  offshore  drilling  and  refining  in 
the  Northeast.  I  am  only  sorry  it  has 
taken  so  long. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  "Oil  Wells 
and  Beaches,"  from  the  Washington 
Post  following  my  remarks: 

Oil  Wells  and  Benches 

The  guerrilla  warfare  over  energy  and  the 
environment  goes  on  and  on — expensively, 
wastefuUy  and,  worst  of  all,  Inconclusively. 
It's  belpg  fought  mostly  through  the  tangled 
Jungles  of  the  regulatory  agencies  and  vari- 
ous court  systems.  Now  a  federal  judge  In 
New  York  has  delivered  an  opinion  that 
holds  up  indefinitely  any  oil  and  gas  drill  ing 
operations  off  the  East  Coast.  The  environ- 
mental planning  was.  In  the  Judge's  view,  in- 
adequate under  the  standards  of  the  Natural 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

By  Itself,  this  delay  In  offshore  drilling 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  less  than  cru- 
cial. Mother  Nature  has  lately  been  offering 
broad  hints  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Is  not 
going  to  be  sufficiently  rich  in  oil  and  gas  to 
change  significantly  the  dimensions  of  the 
national  shortage.  For  one  thing,  the  Cana- 
dians have  been  doing  a  lot  of  drilling  in 
their  segment  of  the  continental  shelf,  to 
the  north,  and  the  results  have  been  disap- 
pointing so  far.  The  more  distressing  thing 
about  the  court's  decision  is  this  further 
demonstration  that  the  country  still  Isn  t 
coming  to  terms  with  the  limits  on  its  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

A  certain  set  of  attitudes  has  emerged  that 
can  be  called  the  Atlantic  state  of  mind  It  is 
characteristically  American,  and  widespread, 
but  it  Is  most  expllcU  in  the  region  that 
runs  from  Washington  to  the  north  and  ea.st. 
It  Is  an  attitxide  that  vehemently  opposes 
offshore  drilling,  or  the  construction  of  new 
refineries,  or  the  development  of  oil  ports. 
But  it  Is  also  an  attitude  that  bitterly  re- 
sents rising  fuel  costs  and  utility  bills.  This 
attitude  concedes  that  the  disruptive  and 
sometimes  dirty  process  of  producing  and  re- 
fining oil  is  necessary,  but  wants  it  to  take 
place  somewhere  else.  At  the  same  time,  It 
does  not  see  why  the  northeastern  states 
should  pay  any  more  for  their  fuel  than,  say, 
the  Southwest. 

The  rest  of  the  country  Is  now.  In  fact, 
subsidizing  the  Imports  of  home  heating  oil 
Into  this  country — most  of  It  into  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  It  isn't  a  government  subsidy;  It's 
paid  by  one  consumer  to  another  through 
the  refiners  and  dl.stributors.  to  equaHze 
fuel  costs  nationwide.  It's  perml.ssible  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  a  very  cold  winter. 
But  the  sections  of  the  country  that  pro- 
duce and  refine  oil  have  a  right  to  ask  how 
much  they  are  to  pay,  and  for  how  long, 
while  the  fight  over  environmental  stand- 
ards goes  on  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  offshore  leasing  decision  was  "a  sting- 
ing victory  for  our  1,000  miles  of  shoreline," 
declared  John  V.  N.  Klein,  Suffolk  County 
(N.T.)  Executive.  ".  .  .  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
'Inevitahillty'  of  offshore  drilling  may  not  be 
as  'inevitable'  as  some  have  suggested." 
Quite  true.  But  there  are  choices  to  be  made 
here.  Somewhere,  some  time,  this  country 
is  going  to  have  to  work  out  a  reliable  and 
rational  way  of  reconciling  the  benefits  of 
stable  fuel  prices  with  the  different  but  even 
more  important  benefits  of  environmental 
protection.  Perhaps  It  is  reasonable  for  the 
Atlantic  states  to  demand  a  higher  standard 
of  protection  for  their  coasts  and  beaches 
than  those  now  in  effect  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  California,  where  drilling  has  been  go- 


ing on  for  years.  But  Is  It  fair  for  the  Atlantic 
states,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  help  pay  the  high  costs  of  its 
Imported  heating  oil? 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  EX- 
EMPT CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL 
AIRCRAFT  FROM  THE  AIRCRAFT 
USE  TAX 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exempt  ceilain  agricultural  air- 
craft from  the  aircraft  u.se  tax  and  to 
provide  for  the  refund  of  tlie  gasoline 
tax  to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator. 

The  law  recognized  an  exemption  for 
gasoline  used  on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  the  method  of  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  have  caused  a-sricultural  air- 
craft operators  to  pay  the  entire  tax  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  it  being  refunded 
to  individual  farmers. 

The  Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-259,  imposes 
a  yearly  excise  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on 
gross  weight  over  2,500  pounds  and  a 
total  fuel  tax  of  7  cents  a  gallon  on  avia- 
tion fuel.  The  average  taxable  weight  per 
aircraft  is  1,500  pounds  On  8,000  air- 
craft, that  is  a  total  of  $240,000. 

In  1975,  agricultural  aviators  flew  over 
2,000  000  hours,  treating,  seeding,  and 
fertilizing  more  than  250.000,000  acres. 
Over  65  million  gaiions  of  aviation  fuel 
is  used  for  agricultural  purposes  each 
year.  Fuel  tax  at  7  cents  a  gallon  on  65 
million  gallons  total  $4.5  million  and 
the  total  tax  burden  on  the  agricultural 
aviation   industries  is  $4,740,000. 

This  "user"  tax  is  placed  into  a  trust 
fund  for  development,  research,  and  im- 
provement of  public  airports.  The  trust 
fimd  currently  has  an  excess  of  over  $2 
million  and  it  is  projected  that  the  trust 
fund  could  have  a  surplus  of  $3.6  million 
by  1980. 

Figures  developed  by  the  Cost  Alloca- 
tion Study  Group  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  during  the  preparation 
of  working  paper  No.  5,  "Measures  of 
Use,"  show  agricultural  aircraft  use  the 
Federal  system  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  time. 

Basically,  the  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced today  provides  that  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  use  of  any  aircraft  by 
a  person  who  holds  a  certificate  as  an 
agricultural  aircraft  operator,  if  such 
aircraft  is  equipped  for  farming  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  relieve  the  heavy  tax  burden 
now  imposed  on  aircraft  operators  who 
conduct  agricultural  activities.  I  urge 
the  support  of  this  bill  by  the  House. 


A  WAY  TO  PREVENT  THE 
SACCHARIN  BAN 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  so 
that  we  can  prevent  the  kind  of  sense- 
less action  represented  by  the  plan  of 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  ban  saccharin. 

The  current  law  requires  FDA  to  refuse 
a  safety  rating  for  any  food  additive 
that  has  been  tested  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  law,  "is  found  to  induce  cancer  in 
man  or  animal." 

This  is  an  unreasonable  requirement, 
because  it  says  nothing  about  the  dosage 
of  the  additive  to  be  consumed  or  the 
kind  of  test  to  be  conducted. 

You  could  induce  cancer  in  just  about 
any  animal  if  you  force-fed  it  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  almost  any  additive — Just  as 
you  could  bum  a  hole  in  a  car  radiator  by 
filling  it  with  a  full-strength  portion  of 
some  antifreeze  or  antirust  additive, 
which  in  its  proper  proportion  would 
only  constitute  one  part  per  thousand  of 
the  total  solution. 

In  the  Canadian  Government's  sac- 
charin test  on  rats,  the  animals  v.ere 
given  a  daily  dosage  of  the  sugar  sub- 
stitute that  a  human  being  would  only 
get  by  drinking  1,250  cans  of  diet  soda 
every  day. 

That  dosage  of  salt,  pepper.  Tabasco — 
just  about  anything — would  also  prob- 
ably cause  cancer.  And  if  tested  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Canadian  saccharin 
test  on  rats,  the.se  foodstuffs  would  also 
be  banned  by  FDA  under  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  current  law. 

Obviously  no  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  enormous  .suffering  that  this  sac- 
charin ban  will  impose  upon  millions  of 
Americans  w:'th  heart  ailment.s,  weight 
problems,  diabetes,  and  other  health 
problems.  What  is  the  trade-off  here? 
We  prevent  cancer  for  people  who  drink 
1,250  cans  of  diet  soda  a  day.  But  we 
cause  tens  of  thousands  of  other  possible 
deaths  by  banning  a  sugar  substitute 
that  many  people  must  use  for  life  itself. 
This  is  absolute  stupidity. 

Tlie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
hopefully  provide  a  reasonable  solution. 
It  proposes  a  change  in  the  current  law 
to  require  that  no  food  additive  will  be 
declared  unsafe  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unless  tests  have  proved  the  addi- 
tive to  be  cancer-cau.sing  when  consumed 
in  normal  quantities. 


GAS  INDUSTRY  PROVING  NEED  FOR 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  ALLEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Ten- 
nessean : 
Gas  Industry  Proving  Need  for  Regulations 

The  actions  of  Tenneco  Inc.  in  diverting 
natural  gas  from  interstate  delivery  to  the 
higher-priced  Intrastate  market  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  monopolistic  fuel  Industry 
Is  able  to  manipulate  supplies  to  American 
consumers  to  lncrea.se  Ite  profit*. 
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Tenneco  has  long  contracted 
gas  to  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline 
piles  Nashville  Gas  Co.  and  m(Jst 
of  Tennessee.  Gas  sold  In  this 
between  states  and  the  price  of 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commissi  an 
mum  price  celling  on  this  i 
$1.44  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
Tenneco   admitted  to  the 
Exchange  Commission  last  we^k 
back    as    1965    It    had    been 
pledged  to  Tennessee  Gas  . . 
the  intrastate  market,  where 
rently  as  high  as  $2.25  per 
feet. 

Tenneco  said  It  did  this  by 
tended  for  Tennessee  Gas  P: 
Tenneco's  own  subsidiaries, 
tries  Gas  Co.,  of  Texas. 

The  subsidiary  Is  aptly  n 
since  1965  Tenneco  has  used  It 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  Into  th  i 
Intrastate  market,  according  to 
Investigation  by  a  House  sut 
FPC  spokesman  said  Tenneco 
ing  approximately  30  million 
gas  a  day  to  Channel. 

The  gas  and  oil  industry  frei 
plains  that  It  should  not  be  calfed 
oly.  But  what  can  you  call  it 
gas  company,  free  from  the  ^, 
genuine  competition.  Is  able  to 
sldlary  through  which  It  can 
regulation,  ignore  binding 
sell  its  gas  for  the  highest 
When  an  Industry  is  so 
sure  of  Its  market  that  It  can 

product  from  a  large  body  of 

Ing  an  emergency  to  profit  by 
another  group  of  consumers,  It 
be  called  a  monopoly. 

One  thing  is  clear:  The  FPC 
doing  Its  Job  when  a  major 
over  a  period  of  12  years,  can 
sldlary   through   which   It   can 
regulation  and  sell  Us  gas  to  w. 
to  pay  the  highest  price  for  It. 
Tenneco  maintains  its  trans 
nothing  to  do  with  the  current  , 
with  the  recent  contention  tha 
were  withholding  from  the 
ket." 

However,  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  „. 
ever  have  known  about  Tennecofe 
If   the   fuel   crisis   had    not   dev 
Nashville  consumers,  at  least, 
that  the  transactions  "had 
with  the  so-called  shortage. 

At  the  height  of  the  crisis 
schools  and  some  businesses  wer 
and  homes  were  threatened  w 
tlon  of  supply— the  FPC  authorl|ed 
see   Gas   Pipeline   to   buy  some 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  from 
dU5trles  at   "emergency" 
up  to  60  Tr  greater  than  the  „ 
It  Is  not  known  how  much 
Tennessee    gas    consumers.    Bu 
sumers  should  be  concerned  „. 
perhaps   should    consider    trying 
any  overcharges  they  may  have  j^ 
The  Tenneco  practices  are  on( 
son   why  Congress  should   move 
the  concentration  of  fuel  reserve 
hands. 

In  view  of  the  Industry's  . 
whatever  means  available  to 
Its,  It  Is  absurd  for  the  gov. 
thinking    about    deregulating    „  , 
natural  gas.  It  is  clear  that  what 
Is  more  regulation,  not  less,  and 
forcement  of  the  regulations. 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  29  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing the  Franchising  Termination 
Practices  Reform  Act.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended to  correct  inequities  in  certain 
franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  protection 
from  unfair  practices,  and  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  competition  and  a  free  market 
economy. 

The  bin  is  simUar  to  one  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year  and  which  eventually 
attracted  over  110  cosponsors.  The  wide- 
spread support  for  last  year's  bill  indi- 
cated the  need  for  legislation  to  equalize 
the  relationship  between  franchisors  and 
franchisees.  I  am  also  very  appreciative 
of  the  suggestions  which  last  year's  co- 
sponsors  have  offered  on  ways  to  im- 
prove the  bill. 

The  new  bill  retains  the  most  signifi- 
cant provisions  included  in  the  version 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress.  As  in 
last  year's  bill,  franchisors  must  give 
notice  to  franchisees  of  decisions  to  can- 
cel or  terminate  the  arrangement  except 
in  certain  carefully  prescribed  situations; 
franchisors  must  have  good  cause  for 
canceling  or  terminating  a  fl-anchisee; 
and  Federal  courts  may  grant  legal  and 
equitable  relief  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
prohibited  conduct  under  the  act.  The 
bill  also  encourages  the  arbitration  of 
disputes,  a  process  which  is  quite  often 
quicker  and  far  less  expensive  than  court 
litigation. 

However,  the  bill  also  contains  some 
important  changes  which  I  think  repre- 
sent significant  Improvements.  Because 
it  is  often  difficult  to  agree  upon  new 
terms  after  the  conclusion  of  a  franchise 
arrangement,  the  bill  permits  franchisees 
to  sell  their  interest  in  the  franchise  to  a 
new  franchisee  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  franchisor.  Should  the  franchisor  fail 
to  approve  the  sale,  reasonable  compen- 
sation must  be  paid  the  franchisee.  This 
provision  recognizes  that  a  successful 
franchise  operation  depends  upon  the 
individual  operating  the  franchise  as  well 
as  the  corporate  efforts  of  the  franchisor. 
Finally,  the  bill  includes  an  important 
new  protection  for  franchisees.  Upon 
passage  of  this  bill,  franchisors  will  be 
required  to  treat  all  their  franchisees 
equally  unless  there  are  substantial  geo- 
graphic differences  between  the  fran- 
chisees justifying  different  treatment. 

Last  Congress,  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
franchisees.  During  that  hearing,  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  value  of  the  franchis- 
ing form  of  business  was  becoming  more 
important  in  American  commercial  life. 
However,  it  was  also  clear  that  too  often 
franchisors  took  advantage  of  superior 
bargaining  power  to  force  franchisees  to 
accept  arbltrarj'  and  unfair  treatment. 
Of  course,  immediate  termination  is  a 
powerful  tool  to  insure  compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  not  correct 
all  the  abuses  in  the  franchise  system. 
Nor  will  it  put  franchisees  in  a  dominant 
position  vis-a-vis  franchisors.  It  is  simply 
designed  to  put  both  partners  in  the  eco- 


nomic relationship  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing. It  is  intended  to  provide  both  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  evenhanded 
protection  from  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Faxtntroy,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Gorman,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  John  T.  Myers,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mr. 
RoYBAL  in  including  the  text  of  the 
Franchising  Termination  Practices  Re- 
form Act  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  5016 
A  bill  to  correct  inequities  In  certain  fran- 
chise practices,  to  provide  franchisors  and 
franchisees    with    evenhanded    protection 
from    unfair    practices,    to    provide    con- 
sumers   with    the   benefits    which    accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  eco- 
nomy, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Franchising  Termi- 
nation Practices  Reform  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings  : 

(1)  A  substantial  amount  of  useful  busi- 
ness activity  in  and  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  is  today  carried  on  and  conducted 
under  franchise  agreements  or  relationships 
between    franchisors    and    franchisees. 

(2)  Such  agreements  and  relationships 
benefit  the  economy,  enhance  commerce,  and 
promote  competition  by  providing  a  means 
for  combining  centralized  planning,  direc- 
tion, and  standard-setting  by  the  fran- 
chisor with  local  decisionmaking,  Initiative, 
and  capital  formation  by  the  franchisee  In 
a  way  which  appears  to  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  commercial  arrangements  based  on 
principal    and    agent    relationships. 

(3)  Because  the  franchise  relationship 
In  Its  present  form  Is  a  relatively  new  one, 
existing  law  has  not  evolved  sufficiently  to 
protect  adequately  the  parties  to  the  fran- 
chise relationship  and  to  Insure  against 
overreaching,  unjust  enrichment,  and  un- 
justifiable termination.  Traditional  anti- 
trust, agency,  and  contract  law  doctrines 
fall  to  provide  sufficient  remedies  for  con- 
duct that  should.  In  this  context,  be  char- 
acterized as  wrongdoing. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
certain  remedies  to  franchisors  and  fran- 
chisees to  assure  fair  dealing,  to  protect 
franchisees  from  Inequitable  practices,  and 
to  guarantee  to  consumers  the  greater  bene- 
fits which  would  flow  from  more  equitable 
franchise  agreements  and  relationships. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  includes — 
(A)  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.); 
fB)  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41,  et  seq.): 

(D)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Wilson  Tar- 
iff Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  e  and  9 ) ;  and 

(E)  the  Act  of  June  19.  1936,  chapter  592 
( 15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21  A) . 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  term  "franchise"  means  any 
commercial  relationship  which  affects  com- 
merce and  which  is  created  by  agreement, 
contract,  lease,  or  other  understanding,  whe- 
ther written  or  oral,  express  or  Implied,  In 
which — 
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(1)  a  person  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "franchisor")  grants  to  an- 
other person  (hereinafter  In  tills  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "franchisee")  the  right  to,  or  per- 
mits such  person  to,  offer,  sell,  or  distrib- 
ute— 

(I)  goods  or  commodities  manufactured, 
processed,  or  distributed  by  such  franchisor; 
or 

(II)  services  established,  organized,  or  di- 
rected by  such  franchisor; 

(11)  (I)  the  franchisor  represents  that  It 
will  lend  more  than  nominal  assistance  to 
the  franchisee  in  the  franchisee's  organiza- 
tion, promotional  activities,  management, 
marketing  plan,  method  of  operation,  or 
other  business  affairs;  or 

(11)  the  operation  of  the  franchisee's  bus- 
iness Is  substantially  associated  with  the 
franchisor's  trademark,  service  mark,  trade 
name,  or  other  Identifying  symbol  or  name 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  fanchlsor;  and 

(HI)  not  less  than  $25,000  In  annual  gross 
revenues  of  the  goods,  commodities,  or  serv- 
ices sold  by  the  franchisee  each  year  Is  de- 
rived from  the  franchise  business. 
Such  term  Includes  any  franchise  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence  under  which  a 
franchisee  Is  granted  the  right,  or  Is  per- 
mitted, to  offer,  sell,  or  negotiate  the  sale 
of  such  franchises  In  the  name  of  or  on 
behalf  of  the  franchisor. 

(B)  The  term  "franchise"  does  not  Include 
any  commercial  relationship  under  which  a 
person  Is  granted  the  right  or  Is  permitted  to 
offer,  sell,  or  distribute,  on  a  commission  or 
consignment  basis,  goods  or  commodities 
manufactured,  processed,  or  distributed  by 
another  person  and  bearing  the  trademark, 
service  mark,  trade  name,  or  other  Identify- 
ing sjrmbol  or  name  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  other  person. 

(3)  The  term  "good  cause",  when  used 
with  respect  to  the  cancellation  of,  termina- 
tion of,  or  failure  to  renew  a  franchise, 
means — 

(A)  continued  failure  by  the  franchisee, 
without  reasonable  excuse  or  justification, 
to  comply  substantially  wlti.  an  essential 
and  reasonable  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
franchisor  under  the  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise; or 

(B)  continued  bad-faith  conduct  or  un- 
justified and  unreasonable  failure  to  act 
by  the  franchisee  with  respect  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  terms  of  such  franchise. 

(4)  The  term  "marketing  area  withdrawal" 
means  the  cancellation  of,  termination  of, 
or  failure  to  renew  a  franchise  by  a  fran- 
chisor for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
franchisor  to  withdraw  from  the  business 
of  granting,  organizing  supplying,  or  direct- 
ing franchises  within  a  particular  marketing 
area  of  the  United  States — 

(A)  which  is  not  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws; 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  such  franchisor 
does  not  sell  or  provide,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
In  such  marketing  area  the  same  goods  and 
services  covered  by  such  franchise  during 
the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  such  cancellation,  termination,  or  failure 
to  renew;  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  which  such  franchisor 
pays  the  franchisee  Involved  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  such  franchisee's 
business.  Including  goodwill,  or,  if  agreed  to 
by  such  franchisee,  provides  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  franchise  with  a  new  franchise 
of  equivalent  value. 

(5)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 


NOTICE  TO   FRANCHISEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
.sectlon  (b),  no  franchisor  may  cancel,  fail 
to  renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise 
unless  such  franchisor  furnishes  prior  notifi- 
cation In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  to 
the  franchisee  affected. 

(2)  The  notification  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be 
sent  to  the  franchisee  by  certified  mall  not 
less  than  ninety  days  before  the  date  on 
which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated.  Such  noti- 
fication shall  contain  a  statement  of  Inten- 
tion to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  otherwise  ter- 
minate, together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  date  on  which  such  action  shall  take 
effect,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy  or 
remedies  available  to  such  franchisee  under 
this  Act,  Including  a  summary  of  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  franchisor  may  cancel,  fall  to  renew, 
or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  without 
furnishing  the  notification  required  under 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  In  order  to  protect  against  an  Immi- 
nent danger  to  public  health  or  safety  caused 
by  the  franchisee; 

(2)  In  the  event  of  Insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  franchisee;   or 

(3)  In  the  event  of  voluntary  abandon- 
ment by  the  franchisee  of  the  franchise  busi- 
ness. 

TERMINATION   OF  FRANCHISES 

Sec  5.  No  franchisor  may  cancel,  fail  to 
renew,  or  otherwise  terminate  s  franchise 
unless — 

(1)  the  franchisor  Is  effecting  a  marketing 
area  withdrawal;  or 

(2)  the  franchisor  has  good  cause  for  such 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  termina- 
tion and.  In  any  case  In  which  prior  notifica- 
tion is  required  under  section  4,  the  fran- 
chisor has  furnished  such  notification  and 
the  franchisee  has  not  corrected  the  conduct 
specified  in  such  notification  as  the  reason 
for  such  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  wUhin  60  days  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  notification. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    FAILHRE    TO    RENEW    A 
FRANCHISE 

Sec.  6.  A  franchisor  who  falls  to  renew  a 
franchise  for  other  than  good  cause  shall — 

(1)  permit  the  franchisee,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  90  days  beginning  on  the  date 
of  expiration  of  the  franchise,  to  sell  the 
franchise  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
franchisor;  or 

(2)  If  no  sale  Is  made  under  paragraph 
(1),  pay  the  franchisee  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  lo.ss  of  the  value  (Including 
goodwill)  of  the  franchisee's  business  at- 
tributable to  the  franchisor's  failure  to  re- 
new the  franchise. 

If  the  franchisee  and  franchisor  do  not  agree 
on  the  amount  of  the  reasonable  compen- 
sation described  In  paragraph  (2),  they  shall 
submit  the  determination  of  such  amount 
to  binding  arbitration  In  accordance  with 
section  9(b). 

relationship  between  parties 
Sec.  7.  A  franchisor  may  not  discriminate 
between  franchisees  in  the  charges  offered  or 
made  for  royalties,  goods,  services,  equip- 
ment, rentals,  advertising  services,  or  In  any 
other  business  dealing,  unless,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  that,  any  classification  of,  or 
discrimination  between,  franchisees  Is  rea- 
sonable, Is  based  on  franchises  granted  at 
mate-lally  different  times,  and  Is  reasonably 
related  to  such  difference  In  time  or  Is  based 
on  other  proper  and  justifiable  distinctions 
considering  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  is 
not  arbitrary. 

judicial   remedies   and   BT7BDEN   OF   PROOF 

Sec  8.  (a)  If  a  franchisor  engages  In  con- 
duct prohibited  under  this  Act,  a  franchisee 
may  maintain  a  suit  against  such  franchisor. 


(b)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
conduct  which  It  finds  to  exist  and  which  is 
prohibited  under  this  Act,  including  declara- 
tory judgment,  mandatory  or  prohibitive  In- 
junctive relief,  and  Interim  equitable  relief. 
The  court  may,  unless  required  by  this  Act, 
award  damages.  Including  the  value  of  good- 
wlU.  The  court  may.  If  such  suit  Is  success- 
ful, direct  that  costs.  Including  reasonable 
attorney  and  expert  witness  fees,  be  paid  by 
the  franchisor.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
franchisor  has  acted  In  bad  faith  In  Invok- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  4(b)  as  justifi- 
cation for  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  of  a  franchise,  it  shall  award 
actual  damages,  as  well  as  costs,  as  provided 
for  In  this  subsection. 

(c)  A  suit  under  this  section  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  the  franchisor  against  whom  such 
suit  Is  maintained  resides.  Is  found,  or  Is 
doing  business.  No  such  suit  shall  be  main- 
tained unless  commenced  within  two  years 
after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
other  termination  of  the  franchise,  unless 
the  franchisor  has  allegedly  re-entered  the 
marketing  area  after  having  effected  a  mar- 
keting area  withdrawal.  In  which  case  no 
such  suit  shall  be  maintained  unless  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
such  alleged  re-entry. 

(d)  In  any  suit  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  franchisor  availing  himself  of  any 
of  the  justifications  specified  In  section  4(b), 
5(1),  6(2),  or  7  as  a  defense  to  such  action 
shall  have  the  burden  of  establishing  and 
proving  such  defense. 

prohibition     on     waiver     of    RIGHTS     AND 

arbitration 

Sec  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  any  condition,  stipula- 
tion, provision,  or  term  of  any  franchise 
agreement  waiving  any  right  granted  under 
this  Act,  or  relieving  any  person  from  liabil- 
ity imposed  by  this  Act,  shall  be  void  and 
unenforceable. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
limit  the  right  of  a  franchisor  and  a  fran- 
chisee to  agree  to  binding  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes. If — 

(1)  the  standards  applied  In  such  arbi- 
tration are  not  less  than  the  requirements 
spec'fied  In  this  Act.  and 

(2)  any  arbitrator  employed  In  such  arbi- 
tration Is  chosen  by  the  parties  from  a  list 
of  Impartial  arbitrators  supplied  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  or  by  any 
other  impartial  third  party  tgreed  to  by  the 
parties. 

ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec  10.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
peal, modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States.  This  Act  Is  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  supplementary  to,  but  not  a 
part  of,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

EFI-ECTS    OK    STATE    LAW 

Sec  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  Invali- 
date or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy  of  any 
franchisee  under  the  law  of  any  State. 

SEVERABILITY    CLAUSE 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to 
any  person  or  circumstances.  Is  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  and  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held 
Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  can- 
cellation of,  failure  to  renew,  or  other  ter- 
mination of  any  franchise  occurring  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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requ  est 


By  unanimous  consent, 
sence  was  granted  as  follow ; 

Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois  (a 
of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today 
Illness. 

Mr.   GuYER    (at   the 
Rhodes),  for  today  and 
account  of  a  death  in  the 

Mr.    Neal    (at    the 
Wright),  for  March  14,  15 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact  (at  the 
Rhodes),  for  the  week  of 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at 
Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  until  3  p.m. 
count  of  attendance  at  a 

Mr.  Bob  Stitmp,  for  today, 
of  official  business. 


en 


reqliest  of  Mr. 
tc  morrow,  on 
ffimily. 

of    Mr. 
and  16,  on 


rdquest  of  Mr. 
March  14,  on 


tlie 


tcday 
fui  jeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  imanimous  consent.  ^ 
address  the  House,  following 
tive  program   and   any  spetial 
heretofore  entered,  was  granfed 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Leach)  to  revise 
their  remarks  and  include 
material : ) 
Mr.  Sarasin,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  Sebelius,  for  10  minute  i 
Mr.  Emery,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Del  Clawson,  for  5 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  60  minutes , 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Ertel)  to  revise 
their  remarks   and  include 
matter:) 
Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Akaka,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  minutes,  to4ay 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes 
Mr.  AspiN,  for  15  minutes, 
Mr.  Dodd.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Thompson,  for  5  minut^ 
Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Kruecer,  for  5  minutes, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes, 
16. 


toe  ay 


14 


Mr.  Benjamin,  for  10  minute  s,  on  April 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  , 
revise  and  extend  remarks 
to: 

Mr.  McDonald,  immedlatel  r 
the  vote  on  the  Bauman  a: 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Leach)  and  to 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  three  instances 
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eave  of  ab- 
to: 

the  request 
account  of 


request  of 
on  ae- 


on account 


permission  to 
the  legisla- 
orders 
to: 
at  the  re- 
and  extend 
extraneous 

today, 
oday. 
today, 
tbday. 
minptes,  today. 
March  17. 
I  at  the  re- 
md  extend 
extraneous 

today, 
to^ay. 
ly. 

today, 
tbday. 


today, 
today. 


today, 
on  March 


Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Pressler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.   Evans   of   Delaware  in   two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Members   fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ertel),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Heftel. 
Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Eraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Hannaford. 
Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.   Brown  of  California  in   10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Teacue. 
Mr.  Perkins. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  15,  1977,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


pernisslon  to 
wis  granted 

prior  to 
amehdment. 
(it  the  re- 
ii  dude  ex- 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  213.  An  act  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit,  bj-  the  Comptroller  General,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977  for 
disaster  relief. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

998.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  amendments  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1978  (H.  Doc.  No.  95-97);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
tJnlted  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes  (H.  Doc.  No. 
95-98);  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

lOOC.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  March  1,  1977,  pursuant  to 
section  lOUfe)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  95-99) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  sell  the  destroyer 
BoTdelon  (DD-881)  to  the  Government  of 
Iran,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7307(b)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
view by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped  of  a  GAO  report  on  Fed- 
eral programs  for  training  educators  for  the 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  to  extend  for 
6  months  the  deadline  for  transmittal  of  the 
Commission's  report  on  unreasonable  age  dis- 
crimination, and  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  Information  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  officials  respon- 
sible for  implementing  the  prohibition 
against  unreasonable  age  discrimination  In 
federally  assisted  programs  and  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1976.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Inter-American  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1976,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  562(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  General   Counsel, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  change  In  a  sys- 
tem of  records,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652a(o); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  Public  Law  92-287  to  pro- 
vide certain  additional  authorities  for  the  re- 
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placement  of  a  metallurgy  research  center 
now  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  lor 
fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b;  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber 197G  on  changes  in  market  shares  of  the 
statutory  categories  of  retail  ga.sollne  mar- 
keters, pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  month  of  November  1976, 
on  changes  in  the  refiner  distribution  and 
market  shares  of  the  statutory  categories  of 
refined  petroleum  products,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  the  killing,  assaulting,  or  In- 
timidating of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  per- 
forming investigative,  inspection,  or  law-en- 
forcement functions  a  Federal  '•rlmlnal  of- 
fense;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1978  and  1979  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
prospectus  proposing  alterations  at  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Federal  BuUdlng-U.S.  Court- 
house, pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Indian  education  in  the  public 
school  system  (HRD-76-172.  March  14, 
1977) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
revised  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Inter- 
national Relations,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


[Pursuant  to  the  order  o/  the  House  on  Mar. 
10,  1977  the  following  reports  were  filed 
Mar.  11.  1977] 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Supplemental  report  on  HJt.  4876.  A 
bin  making  economic  stimulus  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-€6, 
Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4877.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  95-68).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  March  14,  1977] 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI;  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations.  Report  on  allocation  of 
budget  totals  under  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  ou  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1977 
(Rept.  No.  95-69) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Report  o'  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  pursuant  to  section  302 
(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  No.  95-70).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportaion.  Report 
on  Buballocatlon  of  spending  authority  from 
the  third  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1977  In  accordance  with  section  302(b) 
(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  No.  95-71) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protec- 
tion Plan  and  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  as 
authorized  by  chapter  73  of  that  title,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-72) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DODD;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  402.  Resolution  providing  consid- 
eration of  waiving  certain  points  of  order 
against  H.R.  4876.  A  bill  making  economic 
stimv'Llus  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-73).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  403.  Resolution  pro- 
viding consideration  of  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  H.R.  4877.  A  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Septeniber  30,  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  95-74).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
E3  follows: 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  hlm.self  and  Mr. 
Heftel) : 

H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  to  provide  manpower  programs  for  Na- 
tive Hawallans;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act  and  cert-in  other  related  edx'ca- 
tlon  assistance  programs  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  Hawaiian  Nitives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  to  Na- 


tive Hawallans;    to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  4881.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  to  Native  Hawallans; 
Jointly,  to   Che  Committees  or  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  B.abn.'.rd,  Mr.  BracENEB, 
Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  D*niel  Jr.,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  FrrHiAN,  Mr.  Ickord,  Mr.  Ksr- 
CHUM,  Mr.  Madican,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilfon  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bob 
Wn.soN,  and  Mr.  Youvc  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4882.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearm?)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
In  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  relating  exist- 
ing  provisions;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  D'AMOtms, 
Mr.  BAtrcus,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fithian, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Kil- 
dee, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Schulze,  and  Mr.  Volk- 

MER)  : 

H.R.  4883.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
service  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
MERMAN,  Mr.  AtJCoiN,  Mr.  Badram, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  BLOUiif, 
Mr.     BoLAND,     Mr.     Bhodhead,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bkown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  BtmcENnH.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carr,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ecwards  of 
CaUfornla,    Mr.    Emery,    Mr.    Ertel, 
Mrs.     Fenwick,     Mr.     Fi.ippo,     Mr. 
Phaser,  and  Mr.  Puqua)  : 
H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  with  respect  to  using 
solar  energy  in  residential  structures  on  fam- 
ily farms;  to  i-he  Committee  on  Agriculcure. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  ?.Ir.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.     Harrington,    Mrs.    Holt,    Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Jefiords,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Krebs,  Ml.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
OTriNCER,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  Tork) : 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  with  respect  to  using 
solar  energy  in  residential  structures  on  fam- 
ily farms;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    BAUCUS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Pritchard,    Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.    Rich- 
mond,   Mr.    RoDiNo,    Mr.    Rose,    Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mrs.    ScHROEDER,    Mr.    Shipley,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.     VoLKMER.     Mr.     Weaver,     Mr. 
Whitehurst,    Mr.    Charles   Wilson 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4886.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  with  respect  to  using  solar 
energy   in   residential   structures  on   family 
farms;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Murphy  of 

Nolan,  Mr. 
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tie  38,  United 

Federal   loans   and 

the  purchase 

cooling  sys- 

;  to  the  Com- 


hlmself,    Mr. 

■s.  Pettis,  Mr. 

Mr.   RicH- 

RosE,    Mr. 

Mr.  Santini, 


Mrs.   ScHROEDER,   Mr.   Shipley,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.     Volkmer,     Mr.     Weaver,     Mr. 
Whitehurst,   Mr.   Charles   Wilson 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Wolfe)  : 
H.R.  4892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   Federal   loans   and 
loan   guarantees   to   veterans   for   the   pur- 
chase and  installation  of  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems   which   utilize   solar   energy;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  4893.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  National 
Security   Council,   and   for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  provide  that  payments 
for  military  retired  pay  shall  be  made  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  that  ap- 
propriations for  such  purpose  shall  be  made 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Spence,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Mol- 

lohan,    Mrs.    ScHROEDER,    Mr.    Carr, 

and  Mr.  Trible)  : 

H.R.  4895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 

and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  and 

for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  4896.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  customs  and  Immigration  Inspectors,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
DiGGS,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 
Edwards  of   California,   Mr.   Glick- 
man, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr,  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
H.R.  4897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  Income, 
estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non- 
military   purposes;    to   create   a   trust   fund 
(the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund)  to  receive  these 
tax   payments;    to   establish   a   World   Peace 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLo,  Mr.  Blancharo.  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip  Burton.   Mr.   Carney,   Mr.   Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Edwards   of  Oklahoma,   Mr.  Faunt- 
KOY,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.   HoLLENBECK,   Mr.   Howard,    Mr. 
Hughes,      Mr.      Lacomarsino,      Mr. 
Mathis.    Mr.    Murphy    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.    Ottincer,   Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.   4898.   A   bill   to  provide   for   Judicial 
review     of     administrative     determinations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM    (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Spellman,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 

Mr.  Eilberg)  : 

H.R.   4899.   A  bill   to   provide   for   Judicial 

review     of     administrative     determinations 

made  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals;   to 

the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  4900.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 


tem of  health  security;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
nuttees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  4901.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of  agen- 
cy rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  law  or 
Inconsistent  with  congressional  Intent,  to 
expand  opportunities  for  public  participa- 
tion in  agency  rule  making  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

ByMr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  4902.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  appropria- 
tion and  expenditure  of  unvouchered  funds 
(except  m  the  case  of  intelligence  agencies) 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law,  and  to 
provide  for  reports  on  and  audits  of  author- 
ized   expenditures    of    unvouchered    funds: 
Jointly   to   the   Committee  on   Government 
Operations  and  Rules 
ByMr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  4903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
by   the   prevailing   party   of  attorney's   fees 
from  the  United  States  in  civil  actions  where 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  which  does  not 
prevail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  4904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Insurance  against  damage  caused 
by  the  movement  of  frozen  water  into  prop- 
erty located  along  shorelines;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  4905.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
cost-of-living  and  other  Increased  benefits 
received  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  not  be  considered  as  income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  of  participants  In  the  food 
stamp  program  and  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibUity  and  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits of  participants  in  certain  programs  con- 
cerning surplus  agricultural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4906.  A  bill  to  provide  that  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increases  occurring  after  May 
1977  shall  not  be  considered  a.-^  income  or 
resources  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  for  or  amount  of  assistance  which 
any  individual  or  family  Is  provided  under 
certain  Federal  housing  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
H.R.  4907.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain  that  in- 
dividuals otherwise  eligible  for  medicaid  ben- 
efits do  not  lose  such  eligibility,  or  have  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  reduced,  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4908.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rules 
for  the  appearance  of  witnesses  before  grand 
Juries  in  order  to  better  protect  the  rights 
of  such  witnesses,  to  provide  for  Independent 
inquiries  by  grand  Juries,  to  require  periodic 
reports  to  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4909.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  recipi- 
ents of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation 
win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
to discontinued,  becauFe  of  certain  Increases 
In  monthly  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  other  Federal  retirement  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  and  re- 
cipients of  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  aid 
or  benefits  reduced  because  of  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4911.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  in- 
dustry rendering  services  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  tne  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice In  certain  Instances;  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  make 
certain  findings  in  connection  with  Commis- 
sion actions  authorizing  specialized  carriers; 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4914.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-interest  loan  program  to 
assist  homeowners,  builders,  and  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  purchasing  and  installing 
solar  heating  (or  combined  solar  heating  and 
cooling)  equipment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,   Finance   and   Urban    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buchanan)    (by   request)  : 
H.R.  4915.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1977  (Public  Law  94-350;  SO  Stat  829), 
to   authorize    appropriations    for   the   fiscal 
years  1S78  and  1979,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
H.R.  4916.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year    1977,    (Public    Law    94-350;    90    Stat. 
823)    to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the   Committee   on   International   Rela- 
tions. 

H.R.  4917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1978  and  1979  for  carrying  out  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  4918.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  Judges;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4919.  A  bill  to  name  the  lake  located 
behind  Lower  Monumental  Look  and  Dam, 
Washington.  Lake  Herbert  G.  West.  Sr.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  4920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  agri- 
cultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax.  to 
provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax  to 
the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  4921.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the   Boundary    Waters    Canoe    Area,    to    re- 
designate such  area  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Wilderness    Area,    to   withdraw    certain    au- 
thorities for  timber  harvesting  and  vehicle 
use  within  such  area,  to  Increase  the  pay- 
ments   made    to    counties    respecting    such 
area,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Emery,   Mr.  Harrington,   Mr.  Kas- 


tenmeier,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  Mey- 
NER,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Steers,    and    Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.  4922.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  development 
of  U.S.  ocean  mining  capabilities  and  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference     negotiations;     Jointly     to     the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
International      Relations,      and      Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  4923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  bonds  issued  to  finance  facilities 
for  production  and  purification  of  .synthetic 
n8tur.il  gas  by  coal  gasification  not  be  con- 
sidered industrial  development  bonds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  4924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  criterion  u.sed  for 
determining  eligibility  of  families  a-ssisted 
under  such  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4925.  A  bill  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  Imported  meat  be  subjected 
to  certain  tests  and  that  such  meat  or  prod- 
ucts be  identified  as  having  been  imported; 
to  require  the  Inspection  of  Imported  dairy 
products  and  that  such  products  comply 
with  certain  minimum  standards  of  sanita- 
tion; to  require  that  the  cost  of  conducting 
stich  tests,  inspections,  and  identification 
procedures  on  Imported  meat  and  meat  focd 
products  and  on  dairy  products,  as  the  case 
may  be.  be  borne  by  the  exporters  of  such 
articles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4926.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
the  act  households  which  have  members  who 
are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4927.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  49  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
union  organization  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4928.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4029.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  career  edu- 
cation program  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  for  the 
establishment  and,  or  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal, low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4931.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4932.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Individuals  to  make  financial  contribu- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  Income  tax,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4933.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
to  the  exclusion  for  sick  pay  shall  only  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  monthly 
publication  of  a  consumer  price  index  for 
the  aged  and  other  social  security  benefici- 
aries, which  shall  be  used  In  the  provision  of 
the  cost-of-living  benefit  Increases  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  4935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  certain  ag- 
ricultural aircraft  from  the  aircraft  use  tax, 
to  provide  for  the  refund  of  the  gasoline  tax 
to  the  agricultural  aircraft  operator,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  4936.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  public  utility  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  Individuals  by 
providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  wages  paid  to  such  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4939.  A  bJl  to  provide  for  quality  as- 
surance and  utilization  control  in  home 
health  care  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  social  services  programs  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  to  be  developed  by  a  commission 
specifically  established  for  that  purpose; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4940.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
eligible  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
Pormiuary  Committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4941.  A  bin  to  provide  for  congression- 
al review  of  all  regulations  relating  to  costs 
and  expenditures  for  health  care,  reimburse- 
ments to  Individuals  or  providers  of  health 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself.  Ms, 
Mikulski,  and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  4942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  exclude  from  ad- 
mission Into  and  to  deport  from,  the  United 
States  an  aliens  who  persecuted  others  on 
the  basis  of  reMgion,  race,  or  national  origin 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nazi  government 
of  Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Keys) ■ 
HJl.  4943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Colorado    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Armstrong)  : 
H.R.  4944.  A  bin  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator   of     the     Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  exercise  his  authority  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  make  grants  for 
certain  demonstration  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
H.R.  4945.  A  bin  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal   Government  to 
eliminate  excessive,  duplicative,  infiationary, 
and  anticompetitive  regulation;    Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules. 

H.R.  4946.  A  hUl  amending  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  agency  rule- 
making by  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
public  participation,  by  creating  procedures 
for  congressional  review  of  agency  rules,  and 
by  expanding  Judicial  review,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

H.R.  4947.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  by  agencies  of 
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the  United  States;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4948.  A  bUI  to  ameiid 
slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
Congress  a  zero-base  budgeting 
full  congressional  review  of 
gram  at  least  once  every  6  y 
mittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIE^ 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr 
Dakota,   Mr 
MAN.  Mr.   Dicks, 
Fauntboy,  Mr 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr 
BONS,  Mr.  Olickman 
Mr.     Ireland,     Mr 
Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Mr.    LoTT,    Mr. 
York,  Mr.  MrrcHELL 
MtTRPHY  of  New  Yoijc 
and  Mr.  Patterson 
H.R.  4949.  A  bill  to  requln 
Federal  office.  Members  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
file  statements  with  the 
with  respect  to  their  Income 
transactions;  to  the  Committee 
dlclary. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIE|l 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Tis,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr 
GAS.  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Missouri) 
H.R.  4950.  A  bill  to  require 
Federal  office.  Members  of 
officers  and  employees  of  th( 
to  file  statements  with  the 
eral  with  respect  to  their 
clal  transactions;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Carney,     Mr. 
Harrdjcton,      Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  MrrcHEit. 
Mr.    Nolan,    Mr 
York,     Mr.       Schetj^R 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  4951.  A  bill  to  amend 
curlty  Act  to  replace  existing 
assistance  and  welfare  pro:» 
program   under   which   all 
United   States   are   euaranteetl 
minimum  Income,  with 
for  those  who  are  able  to  do 
purposes:    to   the   Committee 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEQGETT 
H.R.  4952.  A  bill  to  amenc 
title  10  to  provide  additional 
dependents  of  active  duty 
uniformed    services;    to    the 
Armed  Services. 

HR.  4953.  A  bill   to  amenjl 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to 
purposes  of  determining  the 
be  withheld,  payments  paid 
ployees  and  members  of  the 
Ices    for    accumulated    leave 
sldered  to  be  paid  on  the 
payroll  period;   to  the 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    LEGGETT    ( 
FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Obers 
and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
H.R.    4954.    A   bill    to   ameijd 
Conservation  Zone  Transition 
give   effect   during    1977    to 
Fisheries    Agreement    betwec^ 
States   and   Canada;    to   the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pisherl^ 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD  of 
H.R.   4955.   A   bill   to   repeal 
limitation  of  the  Social 
Committee  on  Wavs  and 
By  Mr.  MARKS: 
H.R.  4956.  A  bill  to  amend 
lief  Act  of  1974;  Jointly,  to 
on  Agriculture,  and  Small 
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By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  4957.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  a  fire- 
arm or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4958.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1372  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relating 
to  passive  Investment  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  4959.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  common  carrier  telecommunications  In- 
dustry rendering  services  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and  sta- 
tion equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service:  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In 
connection  with  Commission  actions  author- 
izing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  to  change  the 
title  and  duties  of  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Finance  and  Investment  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ammerman,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Dent,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr. 
Reuss,  and  Mr.  Walgren)  : 
H.R.  4961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Act   to   expand   assistance   under   such 
act    to    minority    small    business    concerns, 
to  provide  statutory  standards  for  contract- 
ing and  subcontracting  by  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  such  concerns,  and  to  create 
a    Commission    on    Federal    Assistance    to 
Minority  Enterprise,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business, 
Government  Operations,   and   Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  A.Tairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORKEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.   4962.   A   bill   to   extend   the   Defense 
Production  Act  of   1950;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New    York: 
H.R.  4963.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1978  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 
H.R.  4964.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities by  any  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed  on 
any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4965.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  .Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who  dies  shall  (If  he  is  otherwise  qual- 
ified and  it  would  not  reduce  total  family 
benefits)  be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit 
for  thb  month  of  his  death;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  49t-7.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  licensed  (registered)  nurses  under 
medicare  and  medicaid;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4968.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 


States  to  regulate  terminal  and  station 
equipment  used  for  telephone  exchange 
service;  to  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  make  certain  findings  In 
connection  with  Commission  actions  author- 
izing specialized  carriers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  4969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  common 
situs  picketing  on  construction  sites;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mrs.  Schboedeb)  : 
H.R.  4970.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  I'or  the  annual  col- 
lection and  publication  of  world  population 
statistics  and  data;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Harkin,   Mr.   Harrington,   and  Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  4971.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (commonly  known 
as    the    Administrative    Procedure    Act),    to 
permit  awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  other  expenses  for  public  participation 
In  Federal  agency  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Hollenbeck,    Mr.    Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Jenrette,  Mrs.  Keys.  Mr. 
LaPalce,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mrs.  Meyner, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.    Pattison    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Tbaxler,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Wetss,  Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Zeter- 
etti)  : 
HR.  4972.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (commonly  known 
as   the   Administrative   Procedure   Act),   to 
permit  awards  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  other  expenses  for  public  participation 
In  Federal  agency  proceedings,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HR.  4973.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  assume  100  percent  of  all 
Federal,   State,  and  local  welfare  costs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Schxuer.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.   Florio,   Mr.   Maouire,   Mr.   Or- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Walcren, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Madigan)  : 
H.R.    4974.    A    bill    to    amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  planning 
and  related  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Plorio,   Mr.  Ma- 
GuiRE,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Walgren,     Mr.     Carter,     and     Mr. 
Maiigan)  : 
H.R.   4975.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  biomedical  re- 
search and  related  programs:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Commimlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  program  of  assistance 
for  home  health  services  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  health  serv- 
ices programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUDD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Devine)  : 
H.R.  4977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
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Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  the 
safety  of  food  additives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     RUSSO     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Murphy      of      Illinois,      and      Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
H.R.  4978.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  audit  the  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  financial  operations  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  and  to  amend 
certain  housing  laws  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving Federal  programs  which  insure  home 
mortgages;    to  the   Committee   on   Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  4979.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  convey  certain  public  and  ac- 
quired lands  m  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the 
County  of  Mineral,  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4980.  A  bill  to  declare  that  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
2,640  acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held  by 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Paiute  and 
Shoshone  Tribes  of  the  Fallon  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Nevada  to  promote  the  economic  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Paiute  and  Shoshone  Tribes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4981.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Illinois, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.    Glickman,    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr. 
Horton,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Lehman,    Mr.    McClory,   Mr.   Mann, 
Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
H.R.   4983.   A  bill   to   amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  consultation  and  education 
to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steiger.  Mr.   Mollohan,  Mr.   Moor- 
head    of    California.    Mr.    Gary    A. 
Myers,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,   Mr.   Whalen.  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.   4984.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  consultation  and  education 
to  employers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.   4985.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1954   to  provide   that   the 
tax-exempt  treatment  allowed  to  certain  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  be  restricted  to 
bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
within  economic  development  areas,  and  to 
allow    national    banks    to    underwrite    these 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  special  cost- 
of-living    Increases    in    benefits    thereunder 
based   on   local   differentials   in   the   cost   of 
food  and  other  necessities   (over  and  above 
the  regular   annual    cost-of-living   increases 
in  such  benefits   which   are  provided   under 
present  law  on  a  national  basis)  for  Individ- 
uals residing   in  high   cost  cities  and   other 
high  cost  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,    Mr.    Stanton,   Mr.   Ap- 
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plegate,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Cedeeberc, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Marks,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr.    Moak- 

LEY,     Mr.     MiCHAEL     O.     MYERS,     Mr. 

Nedzi,     Mr.    Nix,     Mr.    Novak,     Ms. 
Oakab,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
HJl.  4987.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 
viding an  additional   Investment  credit  for 
machinery  placed  in  service  in  existing  man- 
ufacturing  plants   or    in    nearby   plants;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.   Wolff,   Mr.  Yatron,   Mr. 
Zablocki.   Mr.   Zeferetti.   Mr.   Carr, 
Mrs.  Meyner,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick)  : 
H.R.  4988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  mod- 
ernization of  manufacturing  plants  by  pro- 
viding  an   additional   Investment  credit   for 
machinery    placed    In    service    in    existing 
manufacturing  plants  or  in  nearby  plants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son   of    California,    Mr.    Krebs,    Mr. 
Leggett,    Mr.    McFall,    Mr.    Mineta, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Panetta)  : 
H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Commltte  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.     STARK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Carr)  : 
H.R.  4990.  A  bill  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  Information  by  financial 
institutions    to    governmental    agencies,    to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions   of  privacy   by  prescribing 
procedures    and    standards    governing    dis- 
closure of  such  Information,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thornton,  and  Mr.  Hollenbeck)  : 
H.R.  4991.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska ) : 
H.R.  4992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974  by  revising  the  appro- 
priations authorization  for  the  Indian  Busi- 
ness Development  Program;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4993.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug    Administration    to    withhold    its    an- 
nounced prohibition  of  the  use  of  saccharin 
in    foods    and    beverages    pending    fvirther 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4994.  A  bill  to  give  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  greater  discretion  in  the  con- 
trol of  food  additives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself. 
Mr.     Blanchard,     Mr.     Bonior,     Mr. 
Broohead,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
RoE,    Mr.    Sawyer,   Mr.    Steers,    Mr. 
Walgren,     Mr.     Walker,     and     Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4995.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    to    make   a    comprehensive 
study  of  the  wolf  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing adequate  conservation  measures,  and  for 


other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Blanchard.    Mr.    Bonior,    Mr. 
Brodh&ad,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Steers,   Mr.   Walgren,   Mr.   Walker, 
and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  unneces- 
sary large-scale  killing  of  birds  or  mammals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT 
H.R.  4997.  A  bin  to  amend  section  216(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  entitle 
the  Delegates  in  Congress  from  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  make  nominations  for 
appointments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4998.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  related  provisions 
of  law  to  make  the  supplemental  security 
income  benefit  program  applicable  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  benefits  thereunder  (Includ- 
ing supplemental  security  Income  benefits) 
shall  be  made  available  and  financed  In  the 
case  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  basis  as  in  the  case  of  other  States; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  5000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
annuities  payable  under  such  act  to  the  wid- 
ows of  retired  raUroad  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  5001.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  annuities  for  sur- 
viving spouses  under  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  without  reduction  In  principal 
annuities,    and    for    other   purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee  1 : 
H.R.  5002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species   Act   of   1973   In  order  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  act  regarding  Federal  agen- 
cy cooperation:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  injured  by  certain  criminal  acts  and 
omissions,   and   for  other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  5004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5005.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
Taxes  may  not  be  Increased  during  a  4-year 
period;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
H.R.  5006.  A  bill  to  establish  comprehensive 
requirements  governing  the  operation  of 
tankers  within  the  200-mlle  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EMERY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
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ka,  Mr.  Andrews  of  I|orth 
Mr.  Pritcharo,  Mr. 
Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.  6007.  A  bill  to  promo^ 
with  the  Energy  Reorganlzatlo 
and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
development  Into  expanding 
ternatlve  energy  resources  In 
and  power  generation,  through 
ment  or  experimental  research 
stration  projects  utilizing  domestic 
fuels  in  the  operation  of  certain 
owned    and    maintained 
and  In  the  generation  of  peak 
er  from  combustion  turbines  by 
ties,   to  report   the   scientific 
mental  Implications  of  such  prefects 
gress  for  use  In  developing  enirgy 
vlronmental  policies,  and  for  otl  ter 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  an( . 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  5008.  A  bin  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
organization  In   the  Armed 
other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttjee 
Services. 

ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  5009.  A  bin  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
under  the  medicare  program  for 
Ices  performed  by  chiropractor  i 
the  Committees   on   Ways  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerfie 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  5010.  A  bUl  to  amend  th< 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
Ing  assistance  for  projects  located 
other  than  urbanized  areas,  to 
mass  transportation  assistance 
needs  of  elderly  and   handlcapbed 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C 
Public  Works  and  Transportatlor 
By   Mr.   MADIGAN    (for 

Wampuh,      Mr.      HiCHfowER 
Thone,   Mr.    Johnson 
Mr.     Ptthian,     Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.   JenretA: 
arrz,  and  Mr.  STANGELA:n>) 
H.R.   6011.   A   bin   to   amend 
Crop  Insurance  Act;   to  the 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MARKET    (for 
CORNWEIX,    Mr. 

Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  6012.  A  bin  to  amend  s« 
(2)   of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
1946  to  provide  that  the  salarleii 
and  Representatives  may  not  1 
any    cost-of-living    adju8tm<>nt 
section  before  October  1,  1978; 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  o-h  Civil 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  6013.  A  bin  to  reoeal  section 
title  23  of  the  United  States 
to  the  national  maximum  speed 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
tlon. 

H.R.  6014.  A  bni  to  amend 
United  States  Code  to  remove 
tatlon  within  which  programs 
for  veterans  must  be  completed 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Ms.   NHKULSKI    (for 
BAOIU.O,  Mr.  BLOtriN. 
Downey.  Mr.  Florid, 
Hall,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr 
LsvrrAS.    Mrs.    Lloyd 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
PHY   of   Pennsylvania 
SON  of  California.  Mr 
Rose.  Mr.  Schetjer,  Mn 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  ChaJiles 
of  Texas) : 
HM.  5015.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
slon  of  sick  pay;  to  the  Commlt|tee 
and  Means. 
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Dakota,  By    Mr.     MIKVA     (for    himself,    Mr. 

and  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cornell, 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  Simon)  : 
HJl.  5016.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors   and    franchisees    with    evenhanded 
protection  from  unfair  practices,  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits   which   accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  PiTHiAN,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Hannapord,   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Jen- 

RETTE,     Mr.     MOFFETT.     Mr.     JOHN     T. 

Myers,     Mr  .  Roybal,     Mr.     Russo, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.     Vento,    Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HR.  5017.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  In 
certain  franchise  practices,  to  provide  fran- 
chisors and  franchisees  with  evenhand  pro- 
tection   from    unfair    practices,    to    provide 
consumers  with  the  benefits   which  accrue 
from  a  competitive  and  open  market  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NOW AK: 
H.R.  5018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;   Jointly,  to 
the   Committees  on  Ways   and  Means,   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5019.  A  bin  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
shall  be  payable  with  respect  to  unborn  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   OTTINQER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.   Gephardt,   Mr.   Hanna- 
FORD,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr, 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Seiberung,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  and  Mr.  Tbongas)  : 
H.R.  6020.  A  bill  to  provide  guidelines  and 
strict   liability   in   the   development   of   re- 
ilmself,    Mr.      search  related  to  recombinant  DNA;  to  the 
and  Mr.     Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 
tlon  601(a)  By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Act  of  BArcTTS,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Brown  of 

of  Senators  California,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Har- 

s  subject  to  RiNGTON,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Long  of 

under    such  Maryland,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 

to  the  Com-  Kinney,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mottl, 

fervlce.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr. 

Richmond)  : 
164  of  HR.   5021.  A  bill  to  promote  the  use  of 

relating      energy  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  total 
limit;  to  the      energy  systems  In  Federal  buildings;  to  the 
Transporta-     Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
38  of  the  ByMr.  QUIE: 

time  llmt-  H.R.   6022.   A   bUl   to   provide  a  compre- 

educatlon      henslve   approach   to  meeting  the   employ- 
to  the  Com-      ment  and  training  needs  of  youth,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
herself,   Mr.     cation  and  Labor. 
Davis,  Mr.  By    Mr.    RtseNHOOVER: 

OiNN,  Mr.  H.R.  5023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  statute  of 

Kildee,  Mr.      limitations  provisions  In  section   2415  title 
Tennessee,      28.   United  States  Code,  relating  to  claims 
Mr.  McR-      by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  Indians; 
Mr.    Patter-      to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rahall,  Mr.  By  Mr.  SARASIN: 

Spellman,  H.R.  6024.  A  bill  to  provide  that  salaries  at 

Mr.  Walsh,      levels  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Wilson      down  to  and  Including  positions  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  not  be  Increased  by  the  next 
anges  made      comparability  pay  adjustment;  to  the  Com- 
tbe  exclu-      mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
on  Ways  By   Mr.   SATTERFIELD    (for   himself, 

Mr.  Hammexschmidt,  Mr.  Roberts, 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Danielscn, 
Mr.    Hefner,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr. 
Mottl,   Mr.   Allen,   Mr.   Hall,   Mr. 
Applecate,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Abd- 
nor,   Mr.   GuYER,   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Teague,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.    Cornell,    and    Mr.    Beard    of 
Rhode  Island)  : 
H.R  5025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise  the 
provisions  therein  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Veterans* 
Administration    medical    facilities;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD  (fcr  himself,  Mr. 
WoLFj',  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  5026.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions therein  relating  to  the  construction, 
alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SATTERFIELD    (for   himself, 
Mr.   Hammerschmidt,   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.     Edwards     of    California,     Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dan- 
lELSON,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler,   Mr.    Hillis,    Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr. 
GuYER,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Cornell, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr. 
Wylie)  : 
H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  require- 
ment that  medical  services  be  provided  by 
the    Veterans'    Administration    In    certain 
cases;    to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'   Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   SATTERFIELD    (for   himself. 
Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Walsh    and    Mr. 
Ullman)  : 
H.R.  6028.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  require- 
ment that  medical  services  be  provided  by 
the    Veterans'    Administration    In    certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   SATTERFIELD    (for   himself, 
Mr.   Hammerschmidt,   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Montgomery,     Mr.      Carney,     Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford, Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Heckitr, 
Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Guyer, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Teague, 
Mr.    Brinkley,    Mr.    Cornell,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  Mr.  Walsh  )  : 
H.R.  6029.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize  con- 
tracts with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and  medical 
services    to   Commonwealth    Army    veterans 
and  new  Philippine  Scouts  for  service-con- 
nected   disabilities;    to   authorize    the    con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration office  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  6030.  A  bni  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize 
contracts  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  provision  of  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  to  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  and  new  PhlMnplne  Scouts  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  to  authorize  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration office  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford, Mr.   Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.    5031.    A    bin    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  treatment 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  MiLFORD,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.   Wirth,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  ToNRY,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr. 
Gary    A.    Myers,    Mr.    Hollenbeck, 
and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.R.  5032.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research    and    develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and   program    management,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.  5033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  revise  and 
Improve  the  program  of  making  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction,  remodeling,  or 
renovation  of  State  home  facilities  for  fur- 
nishing hospital,  domiciliary,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  eligible  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  5034.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  agricultural  producers  who  suf- 
fer losses  as  the  result  of  having  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  livestock  contami- 
nated by  toxic  chemicals  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  or  whose  agricultural  com- 
modities or  livestock  have  been  contaminated 
so  as  to  adversely  affect  the  economic  via- 
bility of  the  farming  operation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  assistance  to  States  which  establish  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  the  protection  and 
Indemnification  of  individuals  Injured  in 
their  business  or  person  by  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  5036.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  to  engage  In  violence  or 
destruction  at  or  near  a  construction  site  or 
any  other  place  where  work  or  business  Is 
carried  on;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abdnor,      Mr.   Baldus,   Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Ba- 
dillo, Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  Collins  of  ininois, 
Mr.      Carter.      Mr.      Carney,      Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr.    Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Ebtel,  Mr.  Pary,  and 
Mr.  Plorio)  : 
H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim   September  8  of 
each  year  as  National  Cancer  Prevention  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Gep- 
hart,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Han- 
naford, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
LUKEN,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mann,  and 
Mr.  McHugh)  : 
^■J-  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 


each  year  as  National  Cancer  Prevention  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.    Moorhead    of    California,    Mr. 
Moakley,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mi«- 
phy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
OrriNGER,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall, Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Richmond,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Sarasin,   Mr.   Skelton,   Mr.   Stump, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Sckeuer,    Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Van- 
DER  J  act)  : 
H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President   to  proclaim   September   8   of 
each  year  as  National  Cancer  Prevention  Day; 
to  'he  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wag- 
gonner,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zef- 
eretti)  : 
H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  orociaim  Seotemher  8  of  each 
year  as  National  Cancer  Prevention  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Le  Fante,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Patti- 
son of  New  York,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  as  "National 
Lupus  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  a  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  National  Burglary  and  Theft  Preven- 
tion Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
November  6,  1977,  and  ending  November  12, 
1977,  as  "National  Volunteer  Firemen  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Brodhead,    Mr. 
Caputo,   Mr.   DoRNAN,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Exwery,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,   Mrs.   Penwick,   Mr.   Jeffords, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of     California,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr. 
Moakley,    Mr.    Pursell,    Mr.    Rose, 
Mr.     Simon,     Mrs.     Spellman,    Mr. 
Steers,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  wildlife  preserve  for  humpback  whales  in 
the  West  Indies;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,   Mr.    Kemp,   Mr.   Kostmayer, 


Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Steers,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr. 
Weiss)  : 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  caning  for 
an  Immediate  moratorium  on  the  killing  of 
the  eastern  timber  wolf;  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.   Con.   Res.    153.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  income  tax  returns  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  154.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  support  of   the   Congress   for  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  convert  to  the  metric 
system;    to   the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Min- 
ish,    Mr.    BoNioR,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
Brodhead,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge,   Mr.    Akaka,    Mr.    Prey,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Patter- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Edwards   of   Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.   Con.    Res.    155.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  Canadian  Government  to  reassess 
its  policy  of  permitting  the  killing  of  new- 
born harp  seals;  to  the  Committe  on  Inter- 
national Relations. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself. 
Mr.     Badillo,     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 
Caputo,    Mr.    Corcoran    of    Illinois, 
Mr.  DoRNAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,   Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,  Mr.    Moffett,   Mr.   Mollohan, 
Mr.  PuRSEiL,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    156.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  northern  hemisphere  pinnipeds;    to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.    Res.    398.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the   effect   on   our   society   of   the   level    of 
violence  depicted  on  television  requires  more 
consideration  and  study;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MADIGAN: 
H.  Res.  399.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
the  development  of  pay  television;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broyhill,   Mr.   Symms,   Mr.   Simon, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.   Lederer,  Mr.  Poage,   Mr.   Quie, 
Mr.     Krueger,     Mr.     Walker,     Mr. 
Stangeland,    Mr.    Satterfield,    Mr. 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Flynt,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mrs.  Mey- 
NER,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Whttley, 
Mr.    RoussELOT,    Mr.    Hefner,    Mr. 
Prenzel,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.    Res.    400.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  on  saccharin 
should   take   effect   without   prior   congres- 
sional approval;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Boccs, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Mann,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  ef- 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule 
were  presented  and  refenjed 

38.    By    the    SPEAKER 
Legislature  of  the  State  of 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  5037.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  R. 
Misner;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMs.  MIKtJLSKI: 
H.R.  5038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Hume;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
HJl.  5039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  D. 
Bulkley;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Max 
Hlrsch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  techni- 
cal analysis  of  Oovernment  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

67.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  declaring  New  York 
City  a  disaster  area  due  to  damages  caused 
by  weather  conditions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  Bernardo  P.  Villas, 
Dumaguete  City,  Philippines,  and  others,  rel- 
ative to  veterans'  benefits  for  certain  Filipino 
guerillas;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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BYRD 


or  wrsT  vniciXA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UI  ITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  14    1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ar.  President, 
three  very  Interesting  ani  informative 
articles  appeared  in  the  NeW  York  Times 
magazine  of  February  27.  1977,  the  first 
of  which  was  titled  "Perils  of  Detente," 
the  second  of  which  was  tl  Jed  "Promise 
of  Disarmament"  and  the  third  of  which 
was  titled,  "Negotiating  With  the  Sovi- 
ets." I  ask  unanimous  cons«nt  that  these 
three  articles  may  be  print  ;d  in  the  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  t\  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Perils  or  DAtsnt  e 
(By  Walter  Laquevr) 
Some  18  months  ago,  the  C.l  .A.  announced 
that  it  had  revised  its  estlmales  on  Russian 
military  spending.  The  Soviet  Jnion  was  not 
spending  6  to  8  percent  of  its  gTo.<=s  national 
product  on  defense,  but  doubl<  that  amount. 
Which  meant,  the  agency  poiited  out,  that 
Russia  was  outspendlng  the  Ui  ited  States  by 
60  percent,  if  one  stripped  awa;  pensions  and 
similar  items  from  the  U.S.  def  jiise  budget. 

For  many  experts,  this  announcement  did 
not  come  as  a  great  surprise,  "hey  had  long 
thought  that  the  CIA.  estimates  were  too 
low.  However.  Representative  les  Aspln.  one 
of  the  Pentagon's  best-informi  id  critics,  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  new  estimates 
were  no  more  than  an  exerci.se  in  bookkeep- 
ing. They  did  not  mean  that  the  Russians 
had  one  more  tank  or  plane  th  \n  before.  In- 
deed, in  some  ways,  he  obser  ed,  the  news 
was  good.  Greater  spending  m(  ant  the  Rus- 
sian defense  industries  were  less  efficient 
than  we  believed,  and  it  would  be  difflcxUt  to 
expand  them. 

Perhaps  Aspin's  points  are  wsll-taken.  but 
he  tends  to  ignore  other  con  lltions.  First, 
there  might  well  be  even  mo-e  tanks  and 
guns  and  planes  than  previa  isly  believed, 
since  the  "means  of  national  ve 'ificatlon"  (to 
use  the  official  term)  are  so  fir  from  fool- 
proof. And  it  certainly  is  net  immaterial 
whether  a  nation  allocates  6  t<  8  percent  of 
Its  ON.P.  to  military  spendini  ,  or  twice  as 
much. 

More  recently.  MaJ.  Generil  George  J. 
Keegan  Jr  .  former  Air  Force  cl  lef  of  Intelli- 
gence, has  argued  that  the  U.S  S Jl.  wa.s  not 
only  aiming  at  superiority  bu(  had  already 
won  it  and  there  was  hard  evii  lence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  was  actually  pre- 


paring for  war.  He  referred  specifically  to 
the  Soviet  concentration  of  offensive  weap- 
ons, and  the  construction  of  giant  military 
and  civilian  undergroimd  silos.  Similar 
warnings,  perhaps  slightly  less  emphatic, 
have  emanated  from  other  quarters.  Against 
this  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Russians 
were  pursuing  a  chimera  if  indeed  they 
aimed  at  superiority.  For  given  the  ability  of 
the  two  superpowers  to  destroy  each  other 
several  times  over,  superiority  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  no  longer  exists.  This  argument 
is  not  however  as  strong  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  for  if  there  is  rough  strategic  equality 
between  the  two  superpowers,  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  not  likely  to  go  to  the  side  with  the 
greater  conventional  strength.  Whether  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  risk  a  major  conflict  with 
the  danger  of  escalation.  Is  a  different  ques- 
tion; in  the  foreseeable  future,  they  are  un- 
likely to  do  so.  unless,  of  course  the  dis- 
parity between  the  military  strength  of  the 
two  sides  grows  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
risk  will  be  negligible. 

The  pessimistic  appraisal  of  Soviet  capac- 
-5-ltle8  and  intentions  is  relatively  simple  and 
straightforward,  whereas  the  reasoning  of 
those  opposing  military  spending  is  more 
complicated  and  proceeds  on  various  levels. 
They  do  not  on  the  whole  dispute  the  facts 
and  figures  about  Soviet  armaments.  But 
some  of  them  claim  that  the  facts  are 
wrongly  interpreted,  either  intentionally  by 
vested  Interests,  such  as  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  or  unintentionally,  by  cold 
warriors  who  suffer  from  paranoiac  sus- 
picions and  always  attribute  to  the  Russians 
the  worst  possible  motives.  This  Is  the  Rus- 
slans-are-not-10-feet-tall  argument.  An- 
other school  of  thought  concedes  that  the 
Russians  have  Indeed  made  considerable 
progress,  but  claims  that  their  technology  Is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  West,  that  some  of 
their  weapons  are  quite  outdated,  that  they 
have  no  combat  experience.  The  Russians,  in 
short,  may  be  10  feet  tall,  but  they  have  a 
soft  underbelly. 

Yet  others  admit  both  Soviet  numerical 
superiority  and  growing  technological  so- 
phistication, but  maintain  that  military 
superiority  cannot  be  translated  into  politi- 
cal power  in  our  day  and  age.  A  further 
argument  is  based  on  geographical  consid- 
erations. In  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  have  to  defend  its  borders, 
the  Russians  have  to  defend  themselves  on 
their  western  and  eastern  frontiers.  Others 
refer  to  hlstorlcal-cultural-psychologlcal 
factors.  The  Russians  act  out  of  fear,  having 
suffered  Invasions  more  than  once  in  their 
history;  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  their 
apprehensions.  Furthermore.  Russians  have 
always  been  great  believers  in  numbers.  It  is 
also  maintained  that  in  a  realistic  compari- 
son of  the  military  strength  of  allies.  Rus- 
sia's allies  are  thought  to  be  both  weaker 


and  less  reliable  than  America's  partners  In 
NATO. 

Until  fairly  recently  these  arguments  had  a 
great  deal  of  public  supp)ort.  In  democratic 
societies  there  is  always  great  reluctance  to 
increase     defense    spending.     As     President 
Elsenhower  once  said,   "Every  gun   that  is 
made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
signifies  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  and 
are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not 
clothed."  Of  late,  however,  the  critics  of  the 
defense  establishment  have  been  very  much 
on  the  defensive,  facing  the  growing  evidence 
about  Soviet  rearmament  on  one  hand  and 
Soviet    secrecy    on    the    other.    The    Soviet 
Union,  unlike  Western  countries,  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  details  of  its  military 
effort*  known.  The  only  figure  annually  re- 
leased is  the  budget  total  of  the  Ministry 
of  Defense,  which  happens  to  be  about  17  bil- 
lion rubles.  It  has  remained  static  with  the 
slightest  variations  for  many  years  and  be- 
come something  of  a  ritual.  No  one  believes 
it,  nor  can  anyone  di.spute  it,  for  what  it 
supposedly  entails  Is  unknown.  It  Is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  world  politics  that  Soviet  se- 
crecy, deeply  rooted  in  Russian  history  as  well 
as  the  present  political  system,  is  politically 
counterproductive.  For  it  defeats,  of  course, 
another  aim  of  Soviet  policy,  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  Its  peaceful  intentions 
and  above  all  not  to  arouse  America. 

It  is  not  widely  known  that  all  the  basic 
figures  about  the  American  and  the  Soviet 
military  buildups,  whether  emanating  from 
NATO  or  from  strategic  research  institutes  In 
London,  Stockholm  or  elsewhere,  actually 
originate  In  Washington.  For  only  America 
has  the  facilities  for  large-scale  satellite  re- 
connaissance and  communications  analysis, 
which  have  almost  entirely  superseded  tradi- 
tional methods  of  Intelligence  gathering. 

The  general  picture  that  emerges  is,  briefly, 
that  the  United  States  has  1,054  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles;  the  U.S.S.R.,  1,618. 
The  United  States  has  656  ballistic  missiles 
on  submarines;  the  U.S.S.R.,  885;  the  U.S. 
has  about  a  thousand  bombers  capable  of  de- 
livering nuclear  bombs;  the  Soviet  Union 
about  550. 

But  these  figures  have  given  rise  to  endless 
disputes  because  they  do  not  by  themselves 
present  an  accurate  picture  of  strategic  bal- 
ance, and  they  can  be  used  to  prove  almost 
anything.  If  other  things  were  equal,  the 
side  with  the  greater  number  of  vehicles 
would  have  a  distinct  advantage.  But,  as  Ed- 
ward Luttwak  has  recently  shown  In  his  il- 
luminating study,  "Strategic  Power:  Military 
Capabilities  and  Political  Unity,"  things  are 
not  equal.  It  is  not  warheads  that  count,  he 
points  out,  but  surviving  warheads.  The 
United  States  has  more  warheads  (9,000  in 
comparison  with  Russia's  3.500);  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  bigger  megatonnage;  America 
Is  ahead  with  MIRV  and  accuracy,  but  the 
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Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly  catching  up.  The  U.S. 
has  an  advantage  in  bombers  and  these  are 
more  flexible  than  the  ICBM's,  but  they  are 
also  unprotected  on  the  ground  and  they 
may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fense. The  Soviet  Union  has  more  modern, 
and  therefore  presumably  more  effective,  silos 
and  a  far  more  developed  civil-defense 
scheme  than  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  presently  maintains 
rough  parity  with  the  United  States  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  systems.  By  1980,  when 
their  five  or  more  new  missiles  with  multi- 
ple warheads  will  be  developed,  It  may  have 
superiority  in  deliverable  warheads.  The 
missile  program  of  the  United  States  is  far 
more  modest;  among  the  few  weapons  that 
could  counterbalance  the  increasing  Soviet 
lead  is  the  cruise  missile.  But  some  pro- 
ponents of  disarmament  regard  the  cruise, 
and  similar  arms,  as  a  "destabilizing  factor" 
in  the  balance  of  power,  and  are  therefore 
reluctant  to  develop  it.  On  this  issue  the 
difference  in  attitude  between  the  two  sides 
is  quite  striking,  for  the  very  term  "de- 
stabilizing factor,"  which  causes  sleepless 
nights  to  some  people  in  the  West,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Soviet  mentality.  To  prevent 
or  delay  further  United  States  development 
of  the  cruise  missile  (which  they,  too,  have 
In  a  more  primitive  model),  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers now  suggest  a  new  SALT  treaty  which 
would  freeze  development  and  deployment 
of  the  cruise. 

Agreements  reducing  the  danger  of  war 
are  always  welcome,  but  only  if  they  con- 
stitute a  real  advance.  In  recent  years,  un- 
fortunately, treaty  making  a  la  Helsinki  has 
become  something  of  a  fetish  and  there  is 
the  danger  that  it  may  become  a  Joke.  An 
agreement  that  cannot  be  verified,  which  is 
based  on  Soviet  a.<>surances  of  good  will  and 
peaceful  Intentions  is  worth  nothing.  It  can 
be  taken  for  granted  for  instance,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  catch  up  with  the  prpsent  United  States 
lead  in  cruise  technology  quite  irrespective 
of  SALT  II.  Whatever  the  state  of  Soviet 
technology,  its  facilities  for  concealment  are 
light  years  ahead  of  those  in  the  West.  Amer- 
ican military  leaders  would  presumably  also 
try  to  cheat,  in  the  national  interest,  if  they 
had  the  chance  to  do  so  with  impunity.  But 
again,  conditions  are  not  equal.  In  a  demo- 
cratic country,  secrets  cannot  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  a  closed  society  it 
is  possible  to  hide  almost  anything  short 
of  a  battleship. 

In  conventional  military  strength,  there 
is  no  "rough  equality."  The  Soviet  Union 
has  168  divisions;  the  United  States,  19. 
Even  if  all  allowances  are  made  for  the 
fact  that  a  U.S.  division  is  bigger  than  a 
Soviet  one  and  has  more  firepower,  that 
the  United  States  employs  a  certain  number 
of  civilians,  whereas  the  Russians  employ 
conscripts,  it  still  remains  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  between  35,000  and  40,000  tanks, 
whereas  the  United  States  has  fewer  than 
10,000. 

Soviet  conventional  strength  is  superior 
to  American  in  every  respect  except  hell- 
copters  and  strategic  airlift.  But  whether 
the  helicopter,  which  had  its  uses  in  Viet- 
nam where  there  were  few  anti-aircraft 
weapons,  would  be  effective  in  another  war 
is  doubtful.  A  comparison  of  new  arms  un- 
der construction  is  not  more  encouraging. 
The  Russians  build  1.5  planes  for  every 
American  plane,  five  artillery  pieces  for 
every  American  cannon,  and  7.3  tanks  for 
every  American  tank. 

Global  comparisons,  it  may  be  argued,  are 
misleading.  It  is  area  balance  that  counts. 
Robert  Close,  a  Belgian  general  serving  In 
NATO,  has  argued  in  a  new  book,  "Defense- 
less Europe,"  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pre- 
paring for  a  short  war  and,  in  a  surprise  at- 
tack could  reach  the  Rhine  in  48  hours.  Such 
pessimism  may  be  excessive,  but  it  would 
still  be  small  comfort  if  it  took  them  two  or 
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three  weeks.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  local 
forces  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  many 
Soviet  divisions  from  the  Kola  peninsula, 
the  Leningrad  military  district  and  the  Baltic 
republics,  as  well  as  the  massive  naval  build- 
up, with  amphibious  capacity,  in  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

On  the  northern  and  the  central  sectors 
In  Europe,  NATO's  29  active  combat  units 
(11  armored)  face  the  Warsaw  Pact's  55  (31 
armored).  The  difference  in  actual  manpower 
is  not  as  great  as  these  figures  suggest  (815,- 
000)  compared  with  900,000).  But  it  is,  of 
course  divisions  that  win  wars,  especially  a 
war  of  short  duration,  not  the  support  per- 
sonel. 

Allowing  for  uncertainties,  it  still  seems 
doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union  already  pos- 
sesses overall  military  superiority.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Russians  believe  in  such 
superiority,  that  they  seek  to  attain  it  and 
that,  if  present  trends  continue,  they  will  do 
so  in  the  early  1980's. 

Sometimes  it  is  argued  that  it  is  not  the 
military  buildup  of  the  other  side  that  mat- 
ters but  its  Intentions.  This  is.  of  course, 
true  within  limits.  Unfortunately,  this  argu- 
ment is  used  mostly  by  people  who  have  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  find  out  what  Soviet 
intentions  are.  They  have  simply  persuaded 
themselves  that  Soviet  policy,  while  basically 
pacifist,  is  also  quite  stupid,  for  it  devotes 
a  very  substantial  part  of  its  G.N.P.  to 
something  it  does  not  really  want  or  need. 
But  if  this  should  be  so,  why  limit  our  cuts 
in  military  spending  to  a  mere  10  percent 
and  not  go  for  90  percent  instead?  One  looks 
in  vain  for  logic  and  consistency  in  such  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  a  policy  of  weakness 
in  the  West. 

Of  America's  NATO  allies,  a  few  have  ef- 
fectively opted  out  for  the  time  being,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Briti-sh,  have  drastically 
cut  their  forces.  The  opponents  of  military 
strength  have  one  strong  argument,  but  they 
are  usually  a  little  coy  when  it  comes  to  spell- 
ing it  out  in  detail.  If  the  United  States  gave 
up  its  foreign  commitments,  if  it  retreated  to 
"fortress  America,"  it  would  not  need  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $120  billion;  one-third  or 
one-quarter  that  sum  would  be  sufficient. 
Such  radical  isolationism  at  least  has  the 
advantages  of  consistency.  To  argue,  on  the 
other  band,  that  America  can  live  up  to  its 
commitments  abroad  and  yet  afford  a  grow- 
ing discrepancy  between  its  military  power 
and  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  both  illogical 
and  dangerous.  Such  a  course  of  action  is 
likely  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to  surrender,  or 
to  a  disastrous  war. 

What  follows  from  all  this  is  not  that  the 
United  States  should  try  to  match  every 
weapon  system  produced  and  deployed  by  the 
other  side.  While  in  the  years  to  come  there 
cannot  be  any  major  cutbacks  in  defense 
without  inviting  grave  dangers,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  more  money  will  not  necessarily  re- 
sult in  greater  security.  A  great  deal  of  stra- 
tegic rethinking  will  be  needed.  It  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered,  for  Instance,  whether  in 
an  age  of  astronomically  Increasing  costs,  it 
is  still  practical  to  go  for  bigness,  be  it  in 
nuclear  submarines  or  in  strategic  bombers. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  in  present  condi- 
tions it  is  even  more  urgent  to  strengthen 
conventional  forces;  the  kind  of  conflict  the 
United  States  Is  likely  to  face  in  the  years  to 
come  will  be,  in  all  probability,  local  In 
character. 

That  the  overall  aim  is  not  a  ruinous  arms 
race  but  agreement  to  limit  it,  goes  without 
saying.  The  world  would  no  doubt  be  a  .safer 
place  if  the  Soviet  leaders  were  Western-style 
liberals;  unfortunately  they  are  not,  and,  to 
be  fair,  they  have  never  pretended  to  be.  They 
believe,  as  Mr.  Dulles  did,  in  positions  of 
strength.  Unlike  Mr.  Dulles,  they  are  not 
hamstrung  by  the  checks  and  balances  of  a 
democratic  society.  Their  Marxist-Leninist 
training  has  taught  them  the  Importance  of 
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political  and  military  power,  something  many 
Westerners  have  enormous  difficulty  in  grasp- 
ing. There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  will  indeed  negotiate,  but  only  when 
they  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  a  firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  West  not  to  allow 
them  to  establish  military  superiority  in  nu- 
clear or  conventional  arms.  If  they  scan  the 
Western  scene  today,  if  they  listen  to  the 
voices  counseling  unilateral  disarmament, 
they  must  be  forgiven  for  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  this  resolve  is  lacking.  And  they 
will  go  on  rearming,  while  stressing  their  fer- 
vent belief  in  peaceful  coexistence,  and  they 
will  go  on  signing  disarmament  treaties  that 
are  largely  meaningless. 

President  Carter's  new  initiatives  toward 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  arsenals  are  most 
welcome.  But  the  danger  of  war  will  recede 
only  if  any  such  scheme  is  combined  with 
mutually  balanced  arms  cuts.  Above  all,  there 
will  have  to  be  effective  means  of  controL 
Soviet  leaders  have  an  altogether  admirable 
record  of  making  sweeping  disarmament  pro- 
posals. But  they  have  consistently  opposed 
effective  inspection  schemes.  Unless  they 
modify  their  attitude  In  this  respect,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  rely  on  Soviet  pro- 
fessions of  good  faith.  In  this  case,  it  would 
be  far  more  logical  to  opt  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament. Why  waste  time  and  effort  Just 
to  create  the  Impression  of  having  reached  a 
mutually  binding  agreement? 

Until  swords  are  beaten  Into  plowshares, 
military  might  will  have  political  effect.  To 
someone  who  makes  his  home  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  political  Impact 
of  military  superiority  may  appear  obscure 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  To  residents  of 
Helsinki,  Stockholm,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  of 
Bucharest.  Ankara,  Teheran,  Tokyo  and  a 
great  many  other  places,  the  connection  Is 
far  more  obvious.  To  paraphrase  Marx,  the 
geographical  location  of  the  questioner  de- 
cisively shapes  his  perception,  and  this  is  true 
even  in  the  nuclear  age. 

What  would  be  the  political  consequences 
if  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  as  the  pre-emi- 
nent military  power  in  Europe?  There  are  a 
great  many  synonyms  for  hegemony  in  the 
political  dictionary:  control,  dominance, 
ascendancy.  Whatever  the  term,  the  conse- 
quences will  not  be  pleasant  for  those  at  the 
receiving  end.  Hegemony  does  not  necessarily 
mean  physical  control;  it  does  not  even  mean 
exercising  power  by  means  of  direct  threats. 
If  the  Iranian  Government  returns  a  Soviet 
officer  who  has  escaped  to  Persia,  If  the  Turks 
no  longer  protest  against  Soviet  military  air- 
craft overflying  their  territory  or  Soviet  war- 
ships crossing  the  straits  in  contravention  of 
the  Montreux  Treaty,  if  the  small  Austrian 
Army  decides  not  to  modernize  Itself,  if  the 
Finnish  press  exercises  strict  self -censorship, 
if  the  Rumanians  no  longer  emphasize  so 
loudly  their  independent  foreign  policy,  if 
various  West  European  radio  stations  have 
discontinued  or  cut  their  broadcasts  to  East- 
ern Europe,  the  reason  is  not  that  they  were 
faced  with  an  ultimatum.  None  of  these 
events  is  of  world-shaking  Importance — they 
are  Jvist  straws  in  the  wind — but  there  are 
hundreds  of  them,  and  their  number  is  grow- 
ing. 

The  history  of  mankind  offers  endless  il- 
lustrations in  every  age  of  small  countries 
adjusting  themselves  to  their  powerful 
neighbors.  What  applies  to  big  powers  In 
general  is  true,  a  fortiori,  with  regard  to  a 
big  power  which  still  believes  in  a  political 
mission.  Sometimes  this  is  stated  openly,  as 
happened  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  when  the  leader  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Labor  Party,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  said  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  as 
strong  militarily  as  maintained,  appease- 
ment would  be  the  only  sensible  policy.  But 
usually  the  process  of  adaptation  is  far  more 
subtle. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  Fin- 
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will  perceive  a  distorted  meaning  in  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  Army.) 

The  Soviet  buildup  raises  two  issues:  What 
does  the  Soviet  program  to  modernize  and 
expand  Its  military  forces  mean?  What 
should  the  United  States  do  about  It?  Kis- 
singer argues  that  to  talk  about  "superiority" 
is  a  false  issue.  "What  In  Ood's  name  do  you 
do  with  military  superiority?"  he  once 
asked.  Very  little,  it  seems.  Judging  by  the 
history  of  the  cold  war.  The  United  States 
started  the  post-war  era  with  a  monopoly 
of  nuclear  weapons  (in  addition  to  having  the 
only  economy  unravaged  by  war) .  But 
American  "superiority*  could  not  be  har- 
nessed to  political  ends.  "The  period  of  Amer- 
ican monopoly  of  the  bomb,"  Prof.  Adam 
Ulam  of  Harvard  writes  in  his  book  "Expan- 
sion and  Coexistence,"  "was  the  period  of 
greatest  Soviet  pushfulness  In  foreign  pol- 
icy, of  the  rapid  satelUzation  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  of  the  Communist  conquest  of 
China."  Nuclear  superiority  of  the  United 
States  did  not  deter  the  Korean  War  or  the 
Berlin  blockage.  In  short,  "nuclear  superi- 
ority" was  Irrelevant  to  the  political  and 
military  struggles  of  the  immediate  postwar 
world.  Its  primary  effect  was  to  spur  the 
Soviets  to  catch  up. 

The  alarmists  point  out  that,  of  course, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
different.  We  could  be  trusted  with  a  monop- 
oly, but  the  Russians  would  strike  If  they 
could  get  away  with  it.  In  the  spring  of 
1950,  Paul  Nitze  wrote  a  top-secret  planning 
document  for  the  National  Security  Council, 
NSC-68,  predicting  that  1954  would  be  "the 
critical  date  for  the  United  States"  because 
the  Soviets  would  then  have  200  atomic 
bombs.  The  critical  date  passed  and  the  So- 
viets now  have  3,500  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  United  States  has  about  9,000.  (Mr.  Nitze 
is  at  least  consistent:  He  was  recently  part 
of  a  C.I. A.  study  group  which  warned  of 
the  Soviet  quest  for  "superiority"  and  "war- 
winning  capability")  Whether  the  Soviets 
would  have  exploited  their  monopoly  of  nu- 
clear weapons  more  ruthlessly  than  did  the 
United  States,  we  will  never  know.  Today 
there  are  enough  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  to  make  the  notion  of  "war-winning" 
absurd. 

According  to  calculations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  published  10  years  ago,  100 
nuclear  weapons  landing  on  the  Soviet  Union 
would  kill  37  million  people— 15  percent  of 
the  population — and  destroy  59  percent  of 
the  industrial  capacity.  The  United  States 
now  has  9, 0^0  such  weapons  that  can  be  de- 
livered by  missiles  or  bombers  and  many 
thousands  more  that  could  strike  Soviet  ter- 
ritory from  forward  bases.  A  high  propor- 
tion of  these  might  be  destroyed  in  a  sur- 
prise attack,  it  is  true,  but  many  times  one 
hundred  nuclear  weapons  would  survive  to 
land  on  their  targets.  Representative  Les 
Aspln,  a  former  Pentagon  analyst,  calculated 
that  after  a  far  more  devastating  Soviet 
first  strike  than  would  ever  be  likely  to  hap- 
pen, in  which  50  percent  of  the  submarine- 
based  missiles,  80  percent  of  the  B-52s,  and 
90  percent  of  the  ICBM  s  were  destroyed,  the 
United  States  would  have  3,100  warheads  left 
for  retaliation— a  little  less  than  the  entire 
present  Soviet  stockpile.  One  submarine  alone 
can  destroy  as  many  as  224  separate  targets, 
each  as  large  as  a  Soviet  city,  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  about  to  build  more  of 
them,  has  41  such  submarines.  No  planner 
of  a  surprise  attack  could  hope  to  neutralize 
this  force  completely  because  submerged  sub- 
marines are  difficult  to  detect  and  to  destroy. 
I  once  had  the  grisly  assignment  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  working  on  one  of 
the  periodic  estimates  the  military  likes  to 
make  about  how  many  will  die  In  the  event 
that  various  "nuclear  options"  are  employed. 
These  analyses  are  Intended  to  inform  major 
decisions — eg,  whether  to  strike  first,  wheth- 
er to  target  civilian  as  well  as  military  tar- 
gets. So  many  uncertainties  about  the  ef- 
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fects  of  a  retaliatory  attack,  such  as  fallout 
disease  and  panic,  are  implicit  in  such  esti- 
mates that  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  stat- 
isticians of  death  who  prepare  them,  can 
have  much  confidence  In  them.  Political  lead- 
ers with  the  destiny  of  entire  societies  In 
their  hands  are  not  going  to  start  World  War 
III  on  the  basis  of  a  computer  printout. 

Ultimately,  the  barrage  of  facts  and  figures 
nuclear  strategists  hurl  at  our  political  lead- 
ers can  be  reduced  to  two  questions :  Is  there 
reason  to  believe  that  a  rational  Soviet  leader, 
however  depraved,  could  fall  to  realize  that 
In  a  nuclear  war  millions  of  his  countrymen 
would  surely  die  and  his  industrial  capacity 
would  be  wrecked?  Would  he  start  a  war 
even  If  he  did  realize  it?  McGeorge  Bundy.  a 
former  national  security  adviser  to  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Is  right  when  he  says 
that  no  sane  leader  of  any  country,  whatever 
his  Ideology,  would  deliberately  risk  the  loss 
of  10  of  his  major  cities — and  that  risk  can 
never  be  eliminated.  Inflicting  40  million  cas- 
ualties on  an  enemy  and  suffering  20  million 
yourself  is  not  a  political  definition  of  "win- 
ning." But  If  Bundy  is  wrong,  building  more 
missiles  is  not  going  to  help.  If  Soviet  leaders 
are  too  depraved  or  too  crazy  to  be  aware  of 
the  effects  of  the  3,000  bombs  that  would  sur- 
vive a  first  strike,  or  to  be  deterred  by  that 
prospect,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  adding  9,000 
or  90.000  more  will  bring  them  to  their 
8en.ses. 

"Superiority"  is  not  only  meaningless,  it  Is 
unattainable.  The  Soviets  have  served  no- 
tice on  the  United  States  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  accept  anything  less  than  a  posi- 
tion of  "parity."  Detente  is  built  on  the 
idea  that  the  two  giants  accept  each  other 
as  symbolic  equals  in  military  power.  The 
Soviets  are  prepared  to  devote  whatever  re- 
sources are  needed  to  keep  up  with  the 
United  States.  The  next  9,000  United  States 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  matched  one  way 
or  another  by  new  Soviet  buildups.  This 
Is  what  Robert  McNamara  long  ago  called 
the  "mad  momentum"  of  the  arms  race. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Russians  to  be  any 
more  intelligent  alKiut  the  arms  race  than 
we  have  been.  We  are  still  the  fat  boy  In 
the  canoe,  as  Dean  Rusk  used  to  say,  and 
we  have  great  Infiuence  to  set  the  terms  of 
coexistence.  If  we  continue  to  believe  that 
rings  of  foreign  ba.scs.  aircraft  carriers  prowl- 
ing exotic  waters,  and  a  steady  stream  of 
advanced  weapons  will  help  us  sleep  better 
at  night — three  major  new  U.S.  strategic 
weapons  systems  are  in  an  advanced  plan- 
ning stage — then  we  must  assume  that  the 
Russians  will  seek  to  project  their  power  in 
similar  ways  and,  as  they  develop  more 
bureaucratic  momentum,  at  an  ever  faster 
rate. 

At  every  crucial  stage  of  the  arms  race, 
the  United  States  has  acted  first  and  the 
Soviets  have  imitated  our  actions.  The 
atomic  bomb,  the  long-range  bomber,  the 
nuclear  submarine,  the  intercontinental 
missile.  MIRV,  and  now  the  cruise  missile, 
were  all  developed  first  by  the  United  States 
and  then  Introduced  In  to  the  Soviet  forces. 
Khrushchev  tried  to  substitute  bluster  for 
military  buildup,  the  expense  of  which  he 
hoped  to  avoid.  He  unilaterally  cut  his  army 
and  hoped  to  pressure  the  United  States  Into 
accepting  parity  in  nuclear  weafwns.  Hli 
policy  of  confrontation  by  bluff  failed  spec- 
tacularly in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962. 
And  indeed  it  contributed  to  his  own  col- 
lapse. He  was  forced  from  office,  and  the 
big  buildup  began.  Soviet  leaders  discovered 
that  when  they  had  matched  the  United 
States  in  missiles.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  were 
ready  to  make  some  agreements  on  matters 
that  had  been  at  an  impasse  for  years — the 
German  twrders,  arms  control,  the  recogni- 
tion of  East  Germany.  Soviet  politicians 
may  well  conclude  that  a  few  more  missiles 
may  elicit  more  respect  from  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  few  new  agree- 
ments. In  any  event,  they  believe  that  ef- 
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forts  by  the  United  States  to  "catch  up" 
with  Soviet  weapons  developments,  when 
the  United  States  Is  so  far  ahead,  must 
be  countered.  . 

Explaining  the  behavior  of  governments, 
even  our  own,  is  not  easy.  Long-term  inten- 
tions of  leaders  are  hard  to  fathom,  since 
most  politicians  don't  have  any.  But  the  bu- 
reaucratic momentum  of  a  growing  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex,  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing further  behind  the  United  States,  the 
fear  of  China,  the  temptation  to  sport  the 
trappings  of  great-power  status,  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  bargaining  chips  for  future 
SALT  talks  are  all  plausible  explanations  of 
the  Soviet  buildup — far  more  plausible  than 
the  notion  that  the  Kremlin  has  a  demented 
plan  to  convince  the  world  that  It  can  win 
(or  that  it  thinks  it  can  win)  a  nuclear  war. 
Not  even  the  Pentagon  Cassandras  say  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  start  a  nuclear 
war.  In  recent  briefings  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Department  of 
Defense  spokesmen  stated  the  opposite.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to  attack  West 
Europe. 

The  advocates  of  bigger  budgets  say,  how- 
ever, that  intentions  do  not  matter.  It  is 
"capabilities"  that  count  because  the  arms 
race  is  fundamentally  a  struggle  of  nerve, 
not  hardware.  If  the  Soviets  can  project  even 
a  theoretical  "war-winning  capability"  they 
will  be  able  to  use  it  to  extract  political  con- 
cessions from  the  weak  and  the  timid.  "Fin- 
landlzatlon" will  break  out  all  over  Europe. 
(The  term,  which  Is  understandably  offen- 
sive to  the  Finns,  is  code  for  accommodation 
to  the  Soviet  Union.)  It  Is  the  political  costs 
of  "losing"  the  terms  race  to  which  our  at- 
tention is  Increasinlgy  called. 

This  debate  raises  the  most  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  sources  of  power  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  For  nations  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  diminishing  returns 
to  military  might.  The  first  100  nuclear  weap- 
ons, perhaps  the  first  1,000,  are  a  source  of 
Immense  power.  But  not  the  next  9,000,  nor 
redundant  systems  for  delivering  them. 

Military  forces  add  strength  only  If  they 
can  be  used  to  achieve  specific  national  ob- 
jectives. To  be  sure,  threat  Is  a  form  of  use. 
If  the  purpose  of  our  nuclear  force  is  to 
frighten  other  countries  Into  adopting  pol- 
icies compatible  with  American  Interests,  as 
the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon  may  con- 
ceive those  Interests  at  a  given  moment — 
"projecting  Influence"  it  is  called  in  the 
polite  parlance  of  military  diplomacy — then 
we  can  never  have  a  big  enough  stockpile. 
One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's  as 
to  how  much  is  enough  to  scare  Fidel  Castro 
or  Idi  Amim;  9,000  don't  seem  to  be  enough. 
But  If  the  United  States  were  to  accept  the 
reality  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  instru- 
ments of  diplomacy,  that  reserving  the  op- 
tion to  threaten  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons — we  call  such  diplomacy  "nuclear 
blackmail"  when  someone  else  adopts  it — 
makes  an  escalating  arms  race  inevitable,  we 
could  achieve  greater  security.  Nuclear  black- 
mall  is  a  credible  strategy  for  a  weak,  desper- 
ate nation  with  little  to  lose,  not  for  a  great 
industrial  nation.  The  more  the  United  States 
by  its  example  legitimates  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  international  bargaining,  the 
more  vulnerable  we  become  to  the  "monkey 
wrench  politics"  of  nuclear  terrorism.  If  we 
were  to  say  that  nuclear  weapons  were  good 
for  one  thing  only,  to  pose  a  threat  of  retalia- 
tion against  a  nuclear  attack,  we  would 
establish  the  only  firm  base  possible  for  seri- 
ous arms  limitation.  For  that  purpose.  It  is 
possible  to  calculate  how  much  is  enough, 
and  it  is  a  lot  less  than  we  have.  Without  a 
strong  move  by  the  superpowers  to  delegitl- 
mlze  the  atomic  bomb  as  an  instrument  of 
politics,  a  stable  arms  control  agreement  is 
an  illusion,  and  President  Carter's  commend- 
able goal  of  eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons 
from  the  earth  a  piety. 

We  should  be  debating  what  we  need  nu- 
clear weapons  for,  and  what  we  think  we  can 
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do  with  them.  Instead  of  playing  the  num- 
bers game.  The  same  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  conventional  forces  which  take  most  of 
the  military  budget.  The  issue  is  not  how  big 
an  army  the  Soviets  have,  but  how  big  an 
army  the  United  States  needs.  That  need 
depends  upon  what  we  think  we  can  do  with 
the  forces.  We  don't  need  capabilities  for  In- 
tervening into  future  Vietnams  if,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  such  adventures  turn  out  to 
undermine  American  power  rather  than  to 
enhance  it.  The  political  conditions  for  using 
U.S.  ground  forces  around  the  world  the  way 
we  have  for  30  years  no  longer  exist. 

To  maintain  them  anyway  at  enormous 
cost  does  not  add  to  national  power.  For  great 
industrial  nations  like  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  power  is  developed  by  creating 
the  conditions  of  social  strength — sensible 
use  of  resources  to  keep  industrial  civiliza- 
tion going,  ecological  balance,  a  food  policy 
to  sustain  the  population,  a  set  of  incentives 
for  people  to  produce  and  to  contribute  to 
society,  a  legitimate  government  that  can 
elicit  allegiance  without  repression,  an  eco- 
nomic policy  to  control  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  maldistribution  of  wealth.  The 
society  which  can  demonstrate  the  greater 
success  in  achieving  such  social,  political, 
economic  and  psychological  goals  will  have 
the  greater  influence  In  shaping  the  contours 
of  the  coming  civilization. 

The  United  States  started  the  postwar  era 
with  colossal  advantages  in  its  economy,  its 
tradition  of  political  liberty,  and  in  Its 
worldwide  reputation.  Much  of  that  lead  has 
been  squandered.  To  fight  the  cold  war,  the 
United  States  completely  restructured  the 
Federal  Government,  concentrating  power  in 
the  executive,  promoting  secrecy  and  clan- 
destine operations,  cutting  away  Congress's 
constitutional  role  in  making  foreign  policy. 
Instituting  loyalty  procedures  and  authoriz- 
ing the  widespread  violation  of  civil  liberties 
once  held  to  be  the  essence  of  American  cltl- 
eenship.  Each  of  these  reforms  mirrored  a 
Soviet  institution,  and  each  was  designed 
to  put  the  United  States  in  a  better  position 
to  oppose  Soviet  power.  The  military  compe- 
tition in  which  we  are  still  ahead  is  the 
arena  In  which  the  United  States  has  the 
least  chance  to  succeed  over  the  long  run, 
and  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  undermining 
the  purposes  for  which  this  society  exists.  It 
is  the  one  arena  In  which  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  spectacular  gains  In  recent  years. 
If  we  wish  to  create  the  conditions  of  social 
strength  and  to  place  the  competition  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  plane  where  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage, we  should  seek  to  demilitarize  the 
competition  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  best  way  to  test  Soviet  intentions 
about  whether  they  are  planning  war  or 
atomic  blackmail  is  to  take  them  up  on  their 
numerous  arms-control  and  disarmament 
proposals.  They  are  on  record  as  favoring  the 
cessation  of  future  weapons  production,  a 
complete  test  ban,  limiting  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  retaliation  only  and  ban- 
ning bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  among  other 
measures.  Chairman  Brezhnev  has  sent  word 
to  President  Carter  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  military  area  that  cannot  be  discussed. 

If  history  is  any  guide,  the  negotiations 
will  be  difficult.  American  and  Soviet  gen- 
erals differ  as  to  what  the  adversary  needs 
for  legitimate  defense.  But  history  also  offers 
hope  that  restraint  on  the  U.S.  side  will  be 
reciprocated.  There  Is  a  little-known  record 
of  U.S.  unilateral  initiatives  on  such  matters 
as  nuclear  testing,  rate  of  missile  deploy- 
ment, military  spending  and  manpower  lev- 
els which  elicited  similar  initiatives  on  the 
Soviet  side.  Given  the  huge  stockpiles,  sym- 
bolic acts  of  restraint  to  create  a  favorable 
climate  for  negotiations  involve  negligible 
risks. 

Arms  control  negotiations  can  be  sabotaged 
by  the  sort  of  alarmist  talk  the  Pentagon 
and  its  friends  have  orchestrated  over  the 
last  30  years  whenever  the  defense  budget 
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has  been  cut  or  has  been  about  to  be  cut. 
Such  talk  has  always  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
aggerated or  misleading.  It  obviously  serves 
the  Interests  of  military  bureaucracies,  mili- 
tary contractors,  and  labor  unions  who 
fear,  not  without  reason,  that  there  are  no 
alternatives  to  military  make-work  programs. 
It  does  not  serve  the  American  people. 

Whether  this  nation  can  be  intimidated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  depends  upon  our  inner 
strength.  A  United  States  dedicated  to 
strengthening  its  economy,  extending  its 
democracy,  and  facing  its  real  secvirlty  prob- 
lems— world  starvation,  nuclear  proliferation, 
exhaustion  of  energy  sources,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  basic  life-support  systems — 
has  no  reason  to  fear  the  Soviet  stockpile, 
even  if  It  were  as  large  as  our  own.  The  hawks 
are  right  that  the  arms  race  Is  really  a  psy- 
chological exercise  having  more  to  do  with 
perceptions  than  with  hardware.  But  we 
have  it  within  our  power  to  build  the  psy- 
chological defenses  that  come  from  creating 
a  successful  society  or  to  capitulate  to  the 
fears  that  will  kill  us. 

Negotiativg  WrrH  the  Soviets 
(By  Gerard  C.  Smith) 
Washington. — President  Carter  begins  his 
Administration  at  a  time  when  the  process 
for  placing  limits  on  nuclear  competition  is 
approaching  an  important  turning  point.  The 
1972  interim  freeze  on  Intercontinental  and 
submarine  missile  launchers  runs  out  in  less 
than  nine  months.  Replacing  the  freeze  with 
a  more  comprehensive  and  longer-lasting 
agreement  Is  apparently  one  of  Carter's  top- 
priority  goals.  Setting  his  sights  even  higher 
than  President  Nixon  and  President  Ford, 
he  even  speaks  of  an  end  to  all  nuclear  tests, 
of  early  reduction  In  strategic  forces,  and  of 
the  long-range  goal  of  banning  nuclear  weap- 
ons altogether. 

His  prospects  of  success  will,  I  believe,  de- 
pend to  a  large  degree  on  his  negotiating 
procedures.  Yet  although  much  has  been 
written  about  the  SALT  agreements  to  date, 
little  is  known  about  the  process.  It  may  be 
timely,  therefore,  to  expose  some  of  its  dif- 
ficulties. The  seven  years  we  have  spent  on 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviets  should  have 
taught  us  some  lessons.  If  an  American  nego- 
tiator who  participated  in  those  talks,  as  I 
did.  were  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  set  of  do's 
and  don't  to  guide  the  new  President  in  the 
next  round,  he  might  come  up  with  some- 
thing like  the  following  general  principles: 
1.  Don't  lust  for  the  summit.  A  desire  to 
link  arms-control  negotiations  with  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow  af- 
fected the  timing  and  perhaps  the  substance 
of  SALT  I,  the  first  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks.  From  the  start  of 
his  Administration,  President  Nixon  aimed  at 
sv.ch  a  summit,  with  a  SALT  accord  as  its 
centerpiece.  When  plans  for  a  1971  summit 
did  not  pan  out,  the  Soviets  had  little  in- 
centive to  reach  early  agreement.  Time  was 
working  in  their  favor.  They  were  adding 
launchers  to  their  strategic  forces — launch- 
ers that  were  the  objects  to  be  limited.  The 
agreemer;t  finally  reached  in  1972  could  have 
been  reached  the  previous  year. 

Moreover,  negotiating  complex  technical 
matters  in  Moscow  can  be  a  hairy  business. 
During  the  1972  summit,  Henry  Kissinger 
telegraphed  me  from  Moscow  that  he  never 
knew  from  hour  to  hour  with  whom  he  was 
to  meet  or  what  the  topic  would  be.  TTie  So- 
viets have  a  way  of  bending  local  arrange- 
ments to  their  advantage.  Some  wry  observa- 
tions on  that  score  were  Jotted  down  by  an 
American  delegate  returning  from  the  SALT 
signing  ceremony  in  Moscow.  Under  the 
heading,  "The  Last  20  Minutes  of  the  Nego- 
tiations Are  the  Most  Important,"  he  spelled 
out  some  Ironic  guidelines: 

"First,  arrange  for  the  negotiations  to  be 
conducted  at  several  levels.  Try  to  pocket 
the  optimum  for  your  side  arising  at  any  one 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  this  Is  the  process  best  designed  to 
produce  solid  arms  controls.  The  ABM  treaty 
has  worked  well.  In.stead  of  building  up  to 
permitted  levels,  the  two  nations  agreed  In 
1974  to  hold  their  ABM's  to  one  system 
apiece.  We  have  gone  further  and  put  our 
one  system  In  mothballs.  The  Soviet  Union 
ha.s  not  deployed  all  of  the  100  launchers 
permitted  for  the  defense  of  Moscow.  As  for 
the  interim  freeze,  the  number  of  missile 
launchers  deployed  by  both  sides  at  the  end 
of  Its  five-year  term  will  be  at  or  below  the 
permitted  levels,  and  an  arrangement  to 
broaden  this  agreement  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  1974  Vladivostok  accord. 

4.  Don't  waste  time  on  obviously  Inequita- 
ble propositions.  For  many  months,  the 
United  States  pressed  for  an  ABM  agreement 
based  on  inequality — In  our  favor — only  in 
the  end  to  agree  on  two  sites  for  each  side. 
The  time  expended  on  this  was  better  used 
by  the  other  side. 

Nor  does  It  seem  wise  to  table  positions 
we  are  not  sure  of.  At  the  preliminary  SALT 
round  at  Helsinki  In  1969,  we  tabled  a  set 
of  "illustrative  elements"  to  stimulate  a  dia- 
logue. They  were  examples,  not  offers;  this 
was  a  useful  technique.  But  after  the  negoti- 
ation started,  we  tabled  a  number  of  what 
appeared  to  be  proposals  but  were  actually 
"approaches"  Intended  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  repudiate  them  if  that  ap- 
peared prudent.  A  number  of  alternate  ABM 
limitations  were  tabled,  thus  giving  the 
Soviets  a  plausible  claim  that  a  choice  had 
been  offered.  When  their  pick  did  not  suit 
our  policy,  confusion  and  delay  resulted.  We 
should  avoid  giving  the  other  side  a  chance 
to  pick  and  choose.  Negotiations  are  not 
seminars;  we  should  table  only  those  posi- 
tions we  have  decided  to  support. 

Much  of  the  time-consuming  routine  I 
have  described  above  Is  necessary,  but  little 
is  gained  by  oral  presentation  of  statements 
in  plenary  sessions.  The  negotiating  process 
could  be  speeded  up  If  this  step  were  elimi- 
nated. 

5.  Remember,  that  what  may  seem  like  a 
polemical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
may  reflect  the  difference  in  the  negotiating 
styles  of  the  two  sides.  During  SALT  I,  we 
tended  to  make  specific  proposals,  while  the 
Soviets  for  the  most  part  made  general  pro- 
posals, assuring  us  that  once  they  were  ac- 
cepted, the  "fine  print"  would  offer  no  prob- 
lem. The  Soviets  seem  to  consider  arms  con- 
trol as  primarily  a  matter  of  international 
policies  having,  technical  aspects.  For  them, 
a  major  arms-control  agreement  would  be  so 
significant  politically  that  It  would  not  re- 
quire detailed  provisions.  American  officials, 
while  appreciating  its  high  political  signifi- 
cance, tend  to  see  arms  control  more  as  a 
search  for  solutions  to  the  complex  technical 
problems  of  establishing  force  levels  and 
weapons  characteristics  by  International 
agreement. 

I  certainly  do  not  favor  loosely  drafted 
agreements.  There  is  no  denying  that  while 
Soviet  estimates  of  verification  needs  start 
with  an  assumption  that  American  commit- 
ments will  be  honored,  the  United  States 
cannot  be  so  sure.  Soviet  weapons  programs 
may  be  observed  by  national  means  of  veri- 
fication, including  satellite  photography,  only 
when  well  along  In  development.  This  fact  of 
life,  together  with  some  poor  experience  with 
Soviet  implementation  of  postwar  agree- 
ments, has  in  the  past  made  for  an  American 
negotiating  approach  that  emphasizes  loop- 
hole closing. 

But  even  the  most  skillful  negotiator  can- 
not persuade  another  nation  to  make  com- 
mitments against  Its  will.  Even  the  most 
tightly  drawn  agreement  cannot  make  a  sov- 
ereign power  act  in  ways  that  it  Judges  prej- 
udicial. The  most  Ingenuous  lawyer  cannot 
anticipate  all  developments  under  such  un- 
precedented arrangements  as  SALT.  Contlnu- 
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ally  emphasizing  the  risk  that  the  nation  you 
are  bargaining  with  may  well  violate  the 
agreement  does  not  provide  the  best  back- 
ground for  improved  political  relations, 
which  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  aim  of  SALT 
or  any  other  International  agreement.  The 
first  SALT  agreements  were  carefully  tailored 
so  as  to  be  simple  to  verify.  In  future  ne- 
gotiations, we  may  face  choices  between  leav- 
ing some  conceivable  loopholes  open  or 
abandoning  the  whole  negotiation.  Future 
agreements  may  be  harder  to  verify  Infalli- 
bly. That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
would  be  prejudicial  to  our  Interests. 

6.  Realize  that  the  Soviets  enjoy  a  tactical 
negotitlong  advantage  because  of  the  closed 
nature  of  their  society.  The  Soviets  know 
from  American  publications  the  number  of 
strategic  weapons  we  have  or  plan  to  deploy, 
and  they  know  a  good  deal  about  their  de- 
signs. We  have  to  rely  on  far  from  Infallible 
Intelligence  findings  that  do  not  reveal  full 
information  about  their  future  deployment 
plans.  They  know  precisely  how  many  Amer- 
\cAn  missiles  are  to  have  multiple  warheads; 
we  can  only  estimate  the  scope  of  their  MIRV 
programs. 

But  the  SALT  agreements  that  have  been 
reached  so  far  have  compensated  in  part  for 
this  asymmetry.  Because  of  the  interim 
freeze,  our  knowledge  of  what  their  aggre- 
gate ml.ssile  force  numbers  would  be  In  1977 
approached  their  knowledge  of  ours.  This  was 
no  small  accomplishment.  In  appraising  pos- 
sible agreements  in  the  future,  it  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  Moscow's  superior  com- 
mand of  information  tends  to  be  neutralized 
by  arms-control  agreements  as  they  are  car- 
ried out.  And  commitments  made  by  the 
Soviets  not  to  Interfere  with — or  conceal 
weapons  systems  from — national  means  of 
verification  increase  the  reliability  of  the 
information  obtained  by  these  means. 

7.  Don't  overreact  to  the  inevitable  leaks. 
During  the  SALT  I  talks,  rather  accurate 
projections  of  American  negotiating  moves 
were  at  times  available  to  the  Soviets 
through  press  stories;  Pravda  never  helped 
us  In  that  way.  The  inability  of  Washington 
agency  officials  to  keep  their  mouths  shut 
was  one  reason  for  White  House  exclusion  of 
SALT  officials  from  Information  they  should 
have  had,  and  the  cost  of  that  exclusion  Is 
still  hard  to  assess.  In  retrospect,  I  think 
the  importance  of  the  leaks  was  exaggerated, 
and  the  leakers  had  nothing  more  sinister 
in  mind  than  to  manipulate  the  press  to 
advance  negotiating  positions  they  favored 
or  to  retard  those  they  opposed. 

A  more  serious  negotiating  advantage  was 
given  to  the  Soviets,  I  felt,  whenever  the 
White  House  put  out  optimistic  predictions 
about  SALT  prospects.  Generating  expecta- 
tions of  agreements  does  not  add  to  bar- 
gaining power  for  your  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  help  If  the 
Carter  Administration  discouraged  the  prac- 
tice of  underrating  our  military  posture 
vls-a-vis  the  Soviets'  as  a  means  of  getting 
Congressional  appropriations  for  the  Defense 
Department.  The  strength,  variety  and  flex- 
ibility of  our  forces  gave  us  ample  bar- 
gaining power  at  the  SALT  I  talks,  and  In  the 
next  round  the  United  States  still  holds  the 
high  card— technological  superiority.  The 
Soviet*  cannot  match  American  scientific, 
engineering  and  industrial  power.  Yet  con- 
sider what  readers  and  listeners  around  the 
world  have  been  told. 

From  the  Soviet  side,  when  the  silence  Is 
broken,  come  self-assured  statements  that 
the  Soviet  strategic  forces  have  what  they 
need.  From  our  side  come  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  growth  of  Soviet  forces; 
worries  about  the  vulnerability  of  American 
ICBM's;  charges  that  SALT  has  endowed  us 
with  Inferiority;  new  targeting  doctrine  and 
strategic  Initiatives  that  resemble  efforts  to 
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Imitate  Soviet  force  structures  and  their  pre- 
sumed capabilities.  It  would  be  Ironic  If  the 
pattern  of  poor-mouthing  our  position  at 
home  should  lead  to  a  second-best  image 
abroad.  The  Soviets  have  done  better  than 
we  in  manipulating  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  strategic  balance. 

8  Don't  interfere  with  the  negotiating 
process  once  It  has  begun.  Intervention  by 
top  officials  should  be  resorted  to  only  In 
extremes,  when  the  clear  alternative  Is  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  negotiation.  Even  then, 
the  negotiating  process  should  be  much  more 
carefully  handled  than  was  the  case  during 
the  high-level  phases  of  SALT  I.  Deadlines 
are  useful  In  some  international  negotiations 
but  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  SALT.  The 
overt  role  of  heads  of  government  should  be 
limited  to  public  ratification  of  what,  under 
their  direction,  has  already  been  done  by 
their  agents. 

9.  Don't  worry  If,  at  first,  results  seem  to 
elude  you.  Prolonged  SALT  negotiations  are 
not  necessarUy  a  bad  thing.  The  process  of 
preparing  for  and  conducting  negotiations 
has  a  constructive  effect  on  United  States 
policies  and  the  attitudes  of  American  de- 
cision makers,  and  the  same  doubtless  holds 
true  of  Its  effect  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  SALT  I  negotiation,  leaders  of 
both  countries  were  required  to  educate 
themselves  about  strategic  matters.  Because 
of  SALT,  certain  Soviet  civilians  for  the 
first  time  entered  deeply  Into  the  complexi- 
ties of  nuclear-arms  doctrine  and  planning. 
American  and  Soviet  officials  spent  years  ex- 
changing views  about  strategic  arms  and 
their  control.  The  U.S.  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Soviet  Politburo  have  been 
deeply  engaged  In  trying  to  understand 
arcane  aspects  of  ballistic  mlssllry.  The 
United  States  Congress  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Council,  the  press  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  have  for 
years  had  an  opportunity  to  go  as  deeply 
as  they  chose  into  the  complexities  of  the 
unique  strategic  relationship  of  the  two 
superpowers. 

Behind  the  specific  value  of  SALT  agree- 
ments is  the  great  worth  of  the  process  it- 
self. The  strategic  relationship  has  already 
been  altered  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  the 
negotiations  thus  far,  and  more  negotiations 
can  only  be  of  further  benefit. 

10.  Above  all,  do  everything  possible  to 
ttu'n  the  beginning  made  in  SALT  I  Into  an 
Irreversible  process.  Already,  in  a  period  of 
only  seven  years,  arms  control  has  become 
a  respectable  part  of  national-security  pol- 
icy. The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  it  as  a  fact  of 
military  life.  Pentagon  planning  and  pro- 
gramming are  done  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  here  to  stay.  Machinery  has  been 
set  up  at  a  high  level  In  the  executive 
branch  to  monitor  fulfillment  of  SALT  com- 
mitments. Although  grumbling  was  heard 
from  not  unexpected  quarters  that  the 
spirit  of  the  SALT  agreements  was  not  being 
respected.  President  Ford  publicly  stated 
that  the  terms  of  the  agreements  were  being 
fulfilled.  The  prospect  seems  good  that, 
gradually,  strategic  arms  can  be  brought 
under  control.  Both  the  cost  of  deterring 
war  and  the  risk  of  its  occurring  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  Tliese  are  great  prizes 
worth  the  investment  of  immense  energy 
and  ingenuity. 

As  the  Arab  saying  goes,  "It  takes  two 
hands  to  clap."  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  see  It  In  their  secu- 
rity Interest  to  keep  the  first  agreements 
and  build  on  them.  Having  proved  that 
they  can  agree  to  some  constraints  they 
must  push  on  lest  they  slide  back  Into 
hostUity.  They  will  be  still  at  it  after  we 
are  all  dead.  If  world  civilization  Is  to 
fiurvive. 
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REPORT  ON  RroE-SHARING  INSUR- 
ANCE SUMMARIZES  FINDINGS  OF 
JANUARY  MEETING 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  2  months,  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  area  of  providing  insurance 
opportunities  for  vanpoolers.  Vanpool- 
ing  is  an  innovative  form  of  commuter 
transportation  which  has  a  high  poten- 
tial for  saving  energy,  reducing  pollu- 
tion, relieving  traffic  congestion,  and  sav- 
ing money  for  participants.  It  is  more 
flexible  and  cost-effective  than  public 
mass  transit.  Yet  the  insurance  barrier 
has  been  a  major  hurdle  to  the  promo- 
tion of  this  transportation  mode. 

On  January  27,  1977.  I  cosponsored  a 
vanpool  insurance  conference  here  in 
Washington  which  brought  together  rep- 
resentatives from  Government,  vanpool 
organizations,  and  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  work  out  fair  solutions  to  the  in- 
surance problems  of  vanpoolers.  This 
meeting  was  very  constructive,  and  com- 
mitments were  made  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  obtain  insurance  which  fulfills 
the  unique  needs  of  vanpoolers  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

I  received  today  a  long-awaited,  defin- 
itive report  on  vanpooling  insurance 
which  incorporates  the  results  of  the 
January  27  meeting.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  869,  the  "Federal- 
Aid  to  Ridesharing  Act  of  1977."  which 
I  introduced  on  January  4,  and  others 
interested  in  vanpooUng  and  carpooling. 
I  am  inserting  this  report  in  the  Record. 
The  report  is  authored  by  Dr.  Frank 
Davis,  Jr..  Dr.  William  W.  Dotterweich, 
and  Mr.  David  A.  Burkhalter  III.  all  from 
the  Transportation  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  I  have  met  Dr. 
Davis,  and  he  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion as  the  catalyst  for  solving  the  very 
complicated  insurance  problems  asso- 
ciated with  ridesharing.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  his  assistance,  and  I  anticipate 
that  solutions  to  other  problems  can  be 
worked  out  informally  without  the  re- 
quirement of  legislative  remedies. 

The  report  follows : 
Excerpt  From  Insurance  fob  Vanpools:  Ak 
Analysis  of  Current  iNStmEss  and  Progress 
(By  Dr.  Frank  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Dr.  William  W. 

Dotterweich,   David   A.    Burkhalter   III) 

THE  INSURANCE  SERVICES  OFFICE  SOLtTTION 

The  Insurance  Services  Office  (ISO)  has 
issued  a  general  revision  of  its  commercial 
automobile  classification  manual.  This  revi- 
sion will  be  complete  and  filed  with  the 
state  Insurance  commissioners  in  each  of 
the  states  plus  Washington,  DC.  and  Puerto 
Rico  by  March  4,  1977.  In  four  states:  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Hawaii, 
the  filing  will  be  for  Information  purposes 
only  since  these  states  still  have  local  rate 
bureaus  which  have  the  filing  responsibility. 
In  addition,  the  ISO  private  automobile  com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  continue  to  Ignore  the 
additional  passenger  exposure  which  exists 
when  a  privately-owned  automobile  is  used 
as  a  pool  vehicle.  This  policy  will  continue 
to  extend  to  all  privately-owned  vehicles  In- 


cluding sedans,  statlonwagons,  pickup  trucks 
and  vans. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  commercial  filing 
and  the  retention  of  the  private  passenger 
classification,  there  are  now  four  categories 
of  vanpooling  for  insurance  purposes: 

1.  Shared  driving  pools — a  group  of  In- 
dividuals alternate  driving  the  pool  and  the 
insured  vehicle  Is  not  driven  more  than  twice 
a  week  nor  two  weeks  per  month  for  commut- 
ing purposes. 

2.  Privately-owned,  shared  expense  pools — 
the  pool  members  ride  in  the  same  vehicle 
every  day  and  contribute  to  the  expense  In- 
curred by  the  driver. 

3.  Employer-provided  pools — the  pool  riders 
are  employees  of  the  same  firm  where  rider- 
ship  in  the  pool  is  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, an  inducement  to  employment,  or  In- 
cidental to  employment  of  the  riders. 

4.  All  other  pools — all  other  pooling  ar- 
rangements whether  third  party  operators, 
multiple  employment  center  pools  or  em- 
ployer pools  where  workmen's  compensation 
probably  will  not  apply. 

Under  this  approach,  the  shared  driving 
pools  and  the  prlvately-ow^ned  shared  expense 
pools  would  continue  to  be  Included  In  the 
private  passenger  manual,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  used  as  pool  vehicles  would  not  be  a 
factor  In  their  rating.  If  the  vehicle  Is  owned 
by  an  individual  and  not  used  for  "business 
purposes,"  then  It  will  be  rated  from  the  pri- 
vate automobile  manual.  The  employer-pro- 
vided pools  and  all  other  pools  will  be  listed 
In  the  commercial  manual  as  "vanpools." 
Commuting  and  commuter  pooling  are  not 
considered  a  business  purpose,  but  if  the  ve- 
hicle is  to  be  used  to  haul  tools  between  work 
sites,  used  for  messenger  or  delivery  service, 
and/or  used  In  other  activities  In  the  normal 
course  of  employment,  then  this  use  would 
place  the  vehicle  In  the  commercial  manual. 
If  the  vehicle  is  owned  by  a  company,  corpo- 
ration or  governmental  agency,  then  it  Is 
considered  a  commercial  vehicle. 

The  employer-sponsored  pools  are  based  on 
the  premise  that  in  many  cases  the  workers 
win  be  covered  by  workmen's  compensation 
and  not  by  the  vehicle  llftblUty  policy.  Since 
the  legislation  is  not  specific  on  this  in  most 
states  and  case  law  is  not  well  developed.  It 
is  still  uncertain  as  to  how  injuries  will  be 
covered.  The  Insurance  Industry,  however,  has 
been  willing  to  insure  employer  pools  at  a 
lower  rate  and  assume  the  risk  until  such 
time  as  case  law  and  vanpool  statistics  estab- 
lish a  more  reliable  base. 

BATES 

Thus.  ISO'S  action  will  set  the  following 
policies  and  rates  in  the  private  passenger 
manual : 

1.  Shared  driving  pools — continue  the  dis- 
count classification  for  standard  private  pas- 
senger cars  (including  vans)  regularly  used 
for  commuting  to  work.  The  van  Is  then  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "pleasure  use  only"  vehicle  and 
the  specific  rate  will  depend  upon  the  mileage 
driven  each  year. 

2.  Privately-owned,  shared  expense  pool — 
continue  writing  coverage  as  for  standard  pri- 
vate passenger  cars  (including  vans)  regu- 
larly used  for  commuting  to  work.  The  rate 
will  vary  with  factors  such  as  aggregate  yearly 
mileage,  distance  to  work,  geographical  areas 
and  demographics  of  the  principal  driver. 

The  new  ISO  commercial  classifications  In 
the  commercial  passenger  manual  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Seating  capKity 

Classiricalion 

Ho  8 

9  10  20  2110  60 

Over  60 

Employer  furnished 

Another 

..      1.00 
1.10 

l.OJ       1.4D 
1.2S       1.80 

1.90 
2.30 
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These  factors  are  based  on  th  e  lowest  com- 
mercial rate,  I.e.,  small  plckvip  truck  used  In 
business.  Thus  a  vanpool  carry  ng  employees 
to  work  In  an  employer  furnish  sd  pool  would 
pay  1.05  X  the  lowest  commercli  ,1  rate  for  the 
area  and  coverage  desired.  It  shi  luld  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  rates  do  not  allow  a 
"holding  out  to  the  public"  w  lere  the  pool 
vehicle  Is  soliciting  passengers  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  and  does  no ;  include  use 
of  the  van  to  haul  social  serv  ce  clients  on 
a  regular  basis  during  the  day 
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Once  the  classification  and 
filed  with  the  respective  states 
commissioners  In  each  state 
reject  the  filing.  It  would 
ful  for  various  vanpool  promote 
their  state  Insurance  comm 
form  them  of  the  rea.sons  behln 
and  encourage  their  prompt  ac 

Once  the  classes  and  rates 
proved  by  the  respective  statei 
the   Individual   Insurance 
their  companies  to  decide  If 
tarlly  write  Insurance  at  the=e 
January  27  meeting,  the 
pendlx  I  for  the  list  of 
committed  to  take  the  following 

1.  Allstate  and  State  Farm 
they  would  continue  to 
ually-owned  vans  used  for 
provided  that  the  individuals 
mal  eligibility  criteria  and  prov 
Is  strictly  on  a  shared-drlvlng 
pense  basis.  They  further  agreed 
up  any  misunderstandings  tha' 
In  this  regard  between  prospecil 
and  the  company  agents  and  en  iployees. 

2.  The  ISO  would  include  inl  ormation  for 
assigned  risk  prcgrams  with  tl  elr  filings. 

3.  The  Insurance  trade  group  i  would  edu- 
cate their  members  on  the  rol<  of  vanpool- 
ing  and  the  new  rate  schedules , 

4.  The  state  Insurance 
expedite  consideration  of  the  n*v 
In    addition,    those    attending 
strong  need  for  the  insurance 
develop  special  merchandising 
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Limit  per  accident 


10 


15 


20 100  U2 

25 108  116 

30 Ml  118 

35 113  121 

40 114  122 

45 117  124 

50 118  126 

70 129  136 

100 Ml  147 

150 146  153 

200 151  158 

250 155  162 

300 160  166 

Limit  per  accident  SO 

350 188  192 

400 189  193 

500 193  196 

600 195  197 

700 196  199 

800 197  200 

900 199  201 

1.000 200  204 

1.250 204  208 

1.500 207  209 

1.750 2(«  210 

2.000 209  212 


12  1 
121 
12  i 

12  1 

13  1 
13! 
13  1 
14 
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15  i 

16  1 
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ni 


19 

19  I 
191 

201 

20 

201 

20  i 

20  1 
21 

21  ; 
211 
21  > 


Limit  per  accident 


2.500 216  218  22 

3,000 218  221  221 

4,000 224  228  231 

5.000 229  233  23  i 

7,500 234  238  24 

10,000 238  241  24  1 
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Inform  the  local  agents  about  pooling  activi- 
ties and  to  suggest  appropriate  insurance 
packages.  The  target  date  for  completion  of 
these  tasks  Is  June  30,  1977. 

FELLOW    EMPLOYEE    EXCLUSION 

Some  concern  was  voiced  over  the  fellow 
employee  exclusion  clause  which  is  presented 
in  the  standard  commercial  policy.  In  gen- 
eral, workmen's  compensation  covers  em- 
ployees who  are  injured  "In  the  cour.se  of 
their  employment."  The  commercial  policy, 
then,  has  a  clause  that  Indicates  that  em- 
ployees who  are  injured  "In  the  course  of 
their  employment"  will  not  be  covered  under 
the  commercial  auto  policy  since  workmen's 
compensation  (which  costs  less  than  third 
party  liability  insurance)  would  have  first 
responsibility. 

A  problem  arises  when  an  employer  who 
does  not  carry  workmen's  compensation 
starts  a  vanjxjol.  For  example,  consider  if  a 
.state  did  not  require  a  business  with  fewer 
than  five  employees  to  have  workmen's  com- 
pensation. If  such  a  company  started  a  van- 
pool  program  with  four  employees  and  the 
three  owners  of  the  business  riding  each 
day,  then  there  may  be  no  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  the  commercial  liability  pol- 
icy would  not  apply.  In  cases  where  work- 
men's compensation  may  not  apply,  the  van- 
I>ool  operator  should  have  the  clause  removed 
or  obtain  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance. 

HIGHER    LIMITS    OF    COVERAGE 

Many  operators  were  convinced  about 
higher  limits  of  liability  in  order  to  offer 
greater  protection  to  the  riders.  These  rates 
generally  are  available.  Table  1  is  a  higher 
limit  matrix  for  private  automobile  policies 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee.  According  to  this 
table.  100/300  coverage  would  cost  189  per- 
cent of  the  base  10/20  coverage.  Such  tables 
are  available  in  virtually  every  state.  There 
may  be  limitations,  however,  on  assigned  risk 
coverages.  Currently,  ISO  Ls  considering  add- 
ing bodily  injury  limits  of  50/250,  lOO.'SOO 
and  250/1,000  with  $5,000  and  $10,000  medi- 
cal limits. 

There  was  a  caution  about  the  use  of  well 
publicized  high  limit  policies  since  this  be- 
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comes  an  Invitation  to  sue  for  the  maximum. 
There  is  some  indication  that  the  recent 
medical  malpractice  dilemma  may  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  Insurance  companies 
encouraging  higher  limits  on  malpractice  In- 
surance. Once  several  large  judgments  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  there  was  a  snowballing  ef- 
fect of  physicians  wanting  higher  limits  and 
attorneys  pre.ssing  for  higher  judgments 
until  Insurance  cost  became  prohibitive.  It 
would  be  self  defeating  for  this  to  happen  to 
vanpooling. 

ALTERNATIVE    VANPOOLING    INSURANCE 
APPROACHES 

There  are  now  four  approaches  to  insur- 
ing vanpools  which  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. 

1.  Obtain  higher  per  accident  limits  as 
given  in  Table  1.  Under  this  approach  the 
bodily  injury  liability  coverage  would  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  not  only  anyone  In  another 
vehicle  Injured  by  the  pool  vehicle  but  also 
all  of  the  riders  in  the  pool  vehicle.  ThLs  cov- 
erage woxild  not.  however,  provide  rider  pro- 
tection where  another  vehicle  was  at  fault. 
This  protection  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
an  underlnsured  motorist  policy  or  In  some 
other  manner. 

2.  Obtain  traditional  bodily  Injury  liabil- 
ity insurance  to  protect  the  other  vehicle  and 
provide  protection  to  the  riders  through  a 
high  limit  first  party  insurance  such  as  medi- 
cal coverage.  This  coverage  typically  costs 
'/a  to  V2  as  much  as  bodily  injury  coverage.  If 
$50,000  excess  medical  coverage  were  avail- 
able, this  would  provide  as  much  rider  pro- 
tection as  a  $100,000/$!, 350,000  bodily  Injury 
policy  since  court  and  legal  costs  generally 
would  not  be  deducted  from  first  party  In- 
.surance  payments,  and  the  medical  limits  are 
on  a  per  occupant  basis.  Although  the  ofll- 
cial  position  of  the  Insurance  companies  Is 
that  medical  coverage  will  not  cover  non- 
medical items  such  as  loss  of  wages,  in  gen- 
eral practice  it  is  less  expensive  for  the  com- 
pany to  do  so  when  it  can  settle  a  claim  and 
avoid  costly  litigation.  This  approach  would 
cover  the  rider  no  matter  who  is  at  fault.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  in- 
vitation to  sue  which  is  Inherent  In  the  high 
liability  coverage  approach. 


TABLE  if  20. -SUPPLEMENTARY  INCREASED  LIMITS.  AUTOMOBILE  BODILY  INJURY  LIABILITY- LIMIT  PER  PERSON 
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40 
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3  In  states  where  underlnsured  motorist 
nro'tectlon  is  available,  rider  protection  may 
be  obtained  by  having  each  rider  obtain 
hlKh  limit  underlnsured  motorist  protection. 
In  case  of  accident,  this  underlnsured  motor- 
ist protection  would  provide  coverage  above 
the  van  insurance  limits  to  the  limits  of  the 
underlnsured  motorist  coverage.  Although 
the  insurance  company  would  have  the  right 
of  subrogation  against  the  party  that  was  at 
fault  in  general  practice  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  not  exercise  the  right  to  the 
extent  of  the  defendant's  insurance  coverage. 

4  In  the  case  of  company-owned  vehicles, 
the  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
approach  will  probably  be  followed  first. 

CONCLUSION 

In  general  the  marketability  of  vanpool 
Insurance  appears  to  be  resolved  at  least 
after  June  30.  1977.  Until  then,  vanpool 
promoters  will  have  to  take  the  initiative  in 
disseminating  Information  about  the  ISO 
proposals  until  all  levels  of  the  Insurance 
industry  are  familiarized  with  vanpooling. 
Over  the  next  two  to  three  years,  data  will  be 
collected  on  various  classes  of  vanpools,  and 
then  new  rates  can  be  made  based  primarily 
on  experience  rather  than  relying  solely  on 
Judgment.  It  Is  Important,  however,  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  separate  the  various 
classes  of  vans.  The  first  class  of  vans,  when 
owned  by  the  young  male  driver  with  water 
bed,  portholes,  mag  wheels,  wide  tires  and 
painted  scenes  on  the  sides,  have  very  high 
accident  rates.  The  second  class  of  van, 
operated  by  the  mature  driver  with  an  un- 
blemished driving,  employment  and  punctu- 
ality record,  who  has  completed  a  defensive 
driving  class,  has  a  chauffeur's  license,  drives 
a  familiar  route  and  is  very  conscious  of  the 
responsibility  he  has,  U  an  entirely  different 
class  of  risk. 

It  is  therefore  Imperative  that  government, 
employers  and  the  Insurance  Industry  col- 
lectively develop  a  program  to  train  and 
screen  capable  vanpool  drivers  who  can 
operate  in  the  urban  areas  to  provide  effi- 
cient, low  cost  commuter  transportation.  The 
public  sector  can  do  the  screening  and  train- 
ing, the  insurance  industry  can  offer  spe- 
cial vanpool  packages  with  lower  rates  to 
the  well  qualified  driver,  and  the  employers 
can  offer  their  best  employees  as  drivers. 

There  will  be  a  place  for  all  types  of  rlde- 
sharlng.  Some  areas  will  prefer  to  have  em- 
ployers own  the  vehicles.  Others  will  prefer 
to  promote  employee-owned  pools  or  third 
party  pools  where  the  credit  union,  an  auto 
dealer  or  some  other  group  owns  the  vehicle 
and  promotes  the  pools.  Still,  the  selection 
and  training  of  drivers,  the  maintenance  of 
vehicles  and  the  protection  of  riders  by 
insurance  are  vital  parts  to  the  program, 
and  a  joint  effort  and  new  rldesharlng  Insur- 
ance packages  need  to  be  developed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Industry  still  views 
vanpools  as  a  new  Idea  and  Is  one  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  Each  company 
wants  to  be  helpful,  but  companies  do  not 
want  to  actively  solicit  vanpooling  for  fear 
of  capturing  the  entire  market  only  to  find 
out  later  that  the  actual  pa.ssenger  exposure 
was  greater  than  expected.  Therefore,  each 
company  wants  to  ar"°pt  only  as  many  as  the 
other  companies  accept  so  that  the  risk  can 
be  spread  between  companies.  This  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  ma.sslve  education  pro- 
gram necessary  to  sell  all  insurance  com- 
panies en  the  vanpooling  concept. 

appendix:     ATTENDEES    OF    JANUARY    27TH 
INSURANCE    MEETING 

Insurance  industry 

Mr.  John  Nangle,  Washington  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Insurers. 

Mr.  Tom  O'Day,  Director  of  Public  Affairs. 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

Mr.  Les  Cheek,  V.P.  for  Federal  Affairs, 
American  Insurance  Association. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Brusaw,  Insurance  Services 
Office. 
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Ms.  Mavis  A.  Walters,  Vice  President,  In- 
surance Services  Office. 

Mr.  Dale  Nelson,  State  Farm  Insurance. 

Mr.  Herman  Brandau,  State  Farm  Insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  John  McGonack,  Insurance  Co.  of 
North  America. 

Mr.  Dave  Murphy,  Vice  President.  Allstate 
Insurance  Companies. 

State  insurance  offices 

The  Honorable  Wesley  J.  Kinder,  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  State  of  California. 

The  Honorable  Maximilian  Wallach.  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  James  R.  Montgomery  III,  1st  Deupty 
Supt.  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  Phllipp  K.  Stern,  Chief  Actuary.  N.J. 
Dept.  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  Elmer  Michael,  Corporation  Commis- 
sion, Insurance  Bureau. 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Goodman,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Insurance  Division,  State  of  Mary- 
land. ,  . 

Mr.  Stanley  Vinton,  Chief,  Rating  and 
Forms  Review  Section,  Insurance  Division, 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  Honorable  John  R.  Ingram,  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  State  of  North  Carolma. 

Mr.  Byron  Tatum,  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance. 

Mr.  Mel  Boynton,  Special  Assistant  to 
Commlsisoner,  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Dept. 

Mr  Dale  Broadwater,  Actuary,  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance  Department,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  J.  Reynolds,  Dept.  of  Insurance, 
80th  Fl.,  State  of  New  York. 
Federal  agencies 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Morln,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Urban  Planning  Division. 

Mr  Stephen  J.  Baluch,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Urban  Planning  Division. 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Hunter,  Federal  Insurance 
Administrator,  Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  Howard  Clark,  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration, Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  Frank  Rellly,  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration, Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  Rick  Fenton,  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Grey,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Trans- 
portation Policy. 

Ms.  Carla  Heaton,  Transportation  Systems 
Center,  U.S.  DOT. 

Mr.  Lew  Pratsch,  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Gary  Grobman,  Representative  Robert 

W.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Clyde  Wcodle,  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

Mr.  Ron  Fisher,  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Admin.,  Office  of  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstration. 

Mr.  James  Bautz,  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Admin.,  Office  of  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstration. 

Mr.  Paul  Fish,  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Admin.,  Office  of  Service  and  Methods  Dem- 
onstration. 

Mr.  Larry  A.  Bruno,  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Admin.,  Office  of  Service  and  Methods 
Demonstration. 
National  Association  of  Vanpool  Operators 

Mr.  David  J.  Lester,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company. 

Mr.  William  R.  Fortune,  Continental  Oil 
Company. 

Ms.  Kay  Deshler,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Roy  Coughlin,  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Owens,  3M  Company. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Melendez,  Commuter  Computer. 

Mr.  John  Mahony,  Smith  Kline  Corp. 

Dr.  Prank  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  The  University  of 
Tennessee,  Transportation  Center. 
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Mr.  Jay  Russell,  Environmental  Law  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Timothy  Letzvis,  Highway  Users  Fed- 
eration. 

Mr.  Craig  Bryars,  Highway  Users  Feder- 
ation. 

Mr.  Steve  O  Toole,  Highway  Users  Feder- 
ation. 

Mr.  Mitch  Fanaroff,  Senate  Motors  Inc. 

Mr.  Don  Maxwell,  Vanpool  Programs  Man- 
ager, Alan  M.  Voorhees  and  Assoc. 

Ms.  Roml  Slowlak,  Planner,  Alan  M.  Voor- 
hees &  Assoc. 

Mr.  Samuel  Seskln,  Institute  of  Public 
Admin. 

Mr.  David  Grayson,  Commuter  Computer. 

Mr.  John  Schmidt,  Johnson  and  Higglns. 

Mr.  Prank  B.  Harris,  Skidmore,  Owlngs, 
and  Merrill. 

Mr.  Morrison  Bump,  Skidmore,  Owlngs, 
and  Merrill. 

Mr.  Richard  Juster,  Multisystems,  Inc. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  IN  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  table 
I  had  prepared  which  shows  the  national 
debt,  by  years,  during  the  78  years  of 
the  20th  century. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  National  Debt  in  the  20th 

Century 

Totals  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years 

(Rounded  to  the  nearest  billion  dollars) 

1900 - — 1 

1901  1 

1902  - 1 

1903  -  — —   1 

1904  - 1 

1905  I 

1906 1 

1907 1 

1908  -: 1 

1909  --- 1 

1910  1 

1911 - 1 

1912  1 

1913  I 

1914  - 1 

1915  1 

1916  1 

1917  3 

1918 12 

1919  -  25 

1920 24 

1921  24 

1922 23 

1923  22 

1924  21 

1925  — 21 

1926  "  20 

1927  - -   19 

1928  —  -  18 

1929  1' 

1930  .- -- — 18 

1931 — 17 

1932  —  20 

1933 23 

1934  27 

1935  29 

1936  3* 

1937 38 

1938  —  37 

1939  - - *0 

1940 - - -  *3 

1941  --  *9 
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It — Contin  xed 


The  National  Debt  in 

CENTtJR 

Totals  at  the  end  of 
(Rounded  to  the  nearest  bll 

1942  

1943  

1944 

1945  

1946 

1947  

1948  

1949  - 

1950  

1951  

1952 

1953  

1954  -- 

1955  

1956  

1957 

1958  

1959  

1960 - 

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964  ■ 

1965  

1966  • 

1967 

1968  ■ 

1969  ■ 

1970  - 

1971  

1972  

1973 — - 

1974  

1975  - 

1976 - 

1977> 

1978' 

'  Estimated  Figures.  March, 
Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Depar 


:he  20th 


fiical 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF 


years 
Ion  dollars) 

...  72 
...  137 
...  201 
...  259 
...  269 
...  256 
...  251 
...  252 
...  256 
...  254 
...  258 
...  265 
...  271 
...  274 
...  273 
...  272 
...  280 
...  288 
...  291 
...  293 
...  303 
...  311 
...  317 
...  323 
...  329 
...  341 
...  370 
...  367 
...  383 
...  409 
...  437 
...  468 
...  486 
...  544 
...  631 
...  727 
...  802 
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COFFEE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYpD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.'iTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 
JR. 


Lea<  er 


Ugh 


Re;  narks. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD. 
ident,  the  Laurel,  Miss., 
llshed  an  interesting  editorfel 
ary  25.  dealing  with  the 
coffee.  I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  Extensions  of 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ir 
as  follows: 

State   Department   BIamed 

Some  coffee-drinkers  In  America 
State   Department' for   the 
prices. 

A  St.  Louis  coffee  distributer 
complete    los.s    of    raw    coffee 
Angola,   the   fourth   largest  cqffee 
in    the    world,    on    the    recen 
takeover  of  this  former  Portvjgu 
in  southern  Africa. 

Many  Congressmen  have  ca4ed 
to    bottom"    investigation    of 
prices  which  continue  upward 

According  to  Dana  Brown  of 
warned    customers   back    in 
coffee  prices  would  go  beyond 
it  were  not  for  "pro-commuiijst 
which  the  United  States  has 
Rhodesia.  U.S.  coffee  Importers 
to  buy  fine  quality  Rhodesiaj 
at  a  savings  of  $1  per  pound. 

The  United  Slates  Imposes 
tary   and  economic  sanctions 
desla  In  compliance  with  a  Utilted 
resolution    which    refuses   to 
Declaration  of  Independence 
this   white-ruled  country   In 


Mr.  Pres- 

-Call  pub- 

on  Febru- 

price  of 

cbnsent  it  be 


the  article 
the  Record, 


blame  the 
KC^ring   cost   of 

blames  the 

beans    from 

producer 

Communist 

e.se  Colony 

for  a  "top 

world    coffee 

week  to  week. 

3t.  Louis,  who 

E  ecember   that 

S3  a  pound.  If 

sanctions" 

iniposed  against 

would  be  able 

coffee  beans 

loth  the  mlll- 

a^amst  Rho- 

Natlons 

recognize   the 

1  troclaimed  by 
065.    The   UN 
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maintains  that  Rhodesia  simply  is  in  a  state 
of  "rebellion"  against  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  like  a  puppet  on  a  string,  has 
gone  along  with  this  reasoning,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  through  Just  such  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  the  American 
colonies  achieved  their  independence  from 
England   more   than  200  years  ago. 

According  to  Brown,  who  made  a  trip 
through  Rhodesia,  the  country  produces 
some  of  the  rarest  coffee  In  the  world  and  he 
can  buy  it  for  $J  per  pound  less  than  he 
pays  for  a  much  inferior  Bra^rlllan  quality 
But  it  Is  not  allowed  to  buy  the  Rhodcstan 
.  coffee. 

Brown  claims  Americans  have  been  misled 
by  the  talk  of  a  frost  In  Brazil.  Meanwhile 
he  has  this  advice  for  coffiee  drinkers: 

"When  you  go  to  your  food  store  don't 
blame  your  grocer  for  high  coffee  prices.  The 
responsibility  is  pro-commvinlst  sanctions  by 
our  own  U.S.  State  Department.  Let's  put  the 
bee  on  the  right  bonnet!  Your  food  dealer  Is 
Just  an  Innocent  victim  of  these  sanctions." 

Maybe  U.S.  Senator  Harry  Byrd.  whose 
famed  Byrd  Amendment  exempted  Rho- 
deslan  chrome  from  the  trade  ban.  can  do 
something  about  the  coffee  situation. 
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CHOOSING  CANDIDATES  FOR  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMIES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  merits 
of  Congress  continuing  its  role  in  nomi- 
nating constituents  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Academies  is  beins  ques- 
tioned. Some  believe  that  it  is  far  better 
to  defer  the  selection  process  to  the  mili- 
tary academies  in  an  attempt  to  stand- 
ardize the  admission  process  and  remove 
any  political  decisions  which  may  cause 
a  qualified  candidate  from  being  denied 
admission. 

To  hand  over  this  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess would  again  give  another  segment  of 
control  maintained  by  Congress  to  the 
military.  In  no  way  should  this  absolute 
power  over  the  election  process  be  yielded 
to  the  military,  leaving  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  the  duty  of  announcing  a  deci- 
sion of  admission  or  denial — a  decision 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Further,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  mili- 
tary is  in  a  better  position  to  determine 
those  most  qualified  for  admission  to 
their  programs.  Basically,  the  main  cri- 
teria used  for  admission  is  the  scholas- 
tic aptitude  test  scores.  The  national 
standard  at  the  present  time  is  1,100,  al- 
though a  score  of  900  will  qualify  an  in- 
dividual for  admission.  I  cannot  see  the 
difficulty  in  any  one  Member  of  Congress 
being  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  SAT 
scores  and  make  a  decision  based  on  this 
data. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  only  way 
to  get  nominated  is  to  personally  know 
the  Member  of  Congress,  this  statement 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  I, 
for  one.  have  known  very  few  of  the  in- 
dividuals I  have  nominated  for  the  acad- 
emies in  the  more  than  10  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  We,  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  districts,  are  here  to 
serve  our  constituencies — whether  it  is 
making  inquiries  about  lost  social  secu- 
rity checks  or  the  eligibility  of  obtaining 
veterans  benefits. 

Thus,  the  nomination  of  qualified  in- 


dividuals for  academies  is  still  another 
way  in  which  we  can  serve  our  constitu- 
ency. As  elected  officials,  it  is  both  mutu- 
ally beneficial  and  advantageous  to  allow 
applicants  and  their  families  to  make 
direct  contact  with  their  representatives. 
In  addition,  we  need  to  insure  that  nomi- 
nations to  academies  continue  to  be  geo- 
graphically represented. 

The  present  system  of  nominating  one 
principal  and  nine  alternatives  for  each 
of  the  academies  affords  the  opportunity 
of  40  people  having  the  chance  to  be 
selected  for  admission.  Due  to  this  proc- 
ess, I  find  that  there  is  a  small  percentage 
of  constituents  who  are  disqualified,  and 
thus,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  precarious 
position  of  having  to  inform  constituents 
that  they  were  not  chosen. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  proc- 
ess of  nominating  candidates  for  mili- 
tary academies  entails  quite  a  bit  of  work 
for  congressional  offices  with  limited 
staffs,  I  believe  that  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion and  increased  opportunity  to  directly 
assist  constituents  derived  from  the 
present  program  far  outweighs  the  work- 
load. 


LOWER  INCOME  HOUSING 
AMENDMENTS  FOR  1977 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lower  income  Housing  Amendments  of 
1977.  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
would  revise  the  structure  for  eligibility 
under  the  section  8  housing  assistance 
program. 

Presently,  the  income  limitations  for 
eligibility  are  tied  to  the  median  income 
for  a  metropolitan  area.  This  is  an  un- 
realistic measure  of  poverty,  since  the 
median  income  reflects  only  the  income, 
but  not  the  cost  of  living  in  an  area.  In 
other  words,  a  community  with  a  large 
number  of  very  wealthy  persons  would 
have  a  higher  median  income  than  an 
average  city,  yet  the  cost  of  living  in  that 
city  might  be  relatively  low.  My  proposal 
would  correct  that  problem  by  tying  the 
eligibility  levels  to  the  national  poverty 
income  level  for  the  appropriate  size  of 
family,  and  by  further  adjusting  this 
figure  to  reflect  the  cost  of  living  in  each 
locality  acro.ss  the  country.  This,  I  feel, 
would  provide  a  more  realistic  measure 
of  eligibility  for  section  8  funds. 

A  second  feature  of  my  bill  would 
retarget  available  section  8  funds  to  a 
lower-incime  group.  Presently,  on  the 
average,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  up  to  $10,975  could  receive  section  8 
assistance — according  to  1975  figures.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  families  could  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  current  law.  My  plan 
would  establish  a  rate  of  120  percent  of 
the  poverty -income  level  as  a  guide  in 
determining  section  8  eligibility. 

Below  is  a  table  of  proposed  new  eligi- 
bility limits.  The  eligible  applicants 
would  amount  to  less  than  20  percent  of 
America's  families.  The  funding  level 
for  section  8  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill,  meaning  that  a  considerable  amount 
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of  money  would  be  made  available  to 
those  families  who  are  among  the  poorest 
in  our  country.  The  objective  of  section  8 
would  change;  instead  of  providing 
financial  assistance  to  vast  groups  of 
families,  section  8  would  represent  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions for  the  poor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  which  would  make  section  8 
a  more  realistic  and  efficacious  program: 
Average   Eligibility   Limits   for   Section   8 
Housing    Assistance    by    Size    of    Family 
Under    Lower-Income    HorsiNG     Amend- 
ments OF  1977 — Based  on  the  Estimated 
1976  Poverty  Level 
Size  of  family  and  maximum  Income  for 

1  person   (unrelated  individual) $3,456 

2  persons   4,452 

3  persons    5,448 

4persons    6.984 

5  persons    8,244 

6  persons   9,288 

7  persons  or  more.. 11,448 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
LINE  ITEM  VETO 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman Caldwell  Butler,  Republican 
of  Virginia,  Congressman  Charles 
Bennett,  Democrat  of  Florida,  and  my- 
self, have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  create  a  Presi- 
dential line  item  veto.  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  as  cosponsors  in 
making  the  appropriations  process  more 
effective  and  responsible. 

Under  present  law,  the  President  may 
either  sign  or  veto  a  bill,  but  he  cannot 
pick  and  choose  the  good  parts  from  the 
bad.  He  must  take  the  whole  thing  or 
leave  it.  With  the  item  veto,  the  Presi- 
dent could  eliminate  wasteful  and  low- 
priority  programs  without  totally  sacri- 
ficing vital  legislation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  re- 
quired to  implement  the  item  veto  be- 
cause the  Constitution  now  allows  for 
only  the  all-or-nothing  procedure.  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  reads  : 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  becomes  a  law.  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Unltei  States;  If  he 
approves  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  It.  with  his  objections  to  the  Honse 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated  .  .  . 

State  governments  are  way  ahead  of 
the  Federal  Government  when  it  comes 
to  the  item  veto.  Forty-four  States  have 
provided  their  governors  with  the  item 
veto,  and  all  indications  are  that  it  works 
well  in  those  States  by  permitting  the 
Governors  to  approve  bills  while  delet- 
ing those  sections  which  they  find  un- 
acceptable. Surely,  the  item  veto  would 
work  just  as  well  on  the  Federal  level. 

A  Gallup  poll  on  the  Presidential  item 
veto  clearly  shows  that  support  for  the 
item  veto  transcends  regional  and  party 
lines.  Nationwide.  69  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  the  item  veto  while  only 
20  percent  expressed  opposition  and  11 
percent  voiced  no  opinion.  Sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  Democrats,  77  percent  of 
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the  Republicans,  and  71  percent  of  the 
Independents  said  they  favored  the  item 
veto.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
take  action. 

Since  Congress  always  retains  the 
power  to  override  an  item  veto,  we  are 
not  adding  to  the  "Imperial  Presidency," 
but  permitting  a  process  of  legislative 
fine-tuning  that  can  only  serve  the  tax- 
payers. In  addition,  it  imposes  one  more 
important  measure  of  responsibility  on 
the  entire  appropriation  process. 

We  will  be  reintroducing  our  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  March  28,  and  urge 
our  colleagues  to  join  us  as  cosponsors. 


FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Frances  P. 
Bolton.  I  may  truthfully  say  that  it  was 
not  only  with  regret,  but  also  somewhat 
astonishment  that  I  received  this  sad 
news. 

My  astonishment  comes  from  the  fact 
that  having  known  someone  of  Mrs. 
Bolton's  great  strength  and  character 
all  my  life,  I  could  easily  accept  that 
Mrs.  Bolton  would  be  with  us  forever. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  the  name 
Bolton  in  my  hometown  and  later  in 
my  congressional  district  has  always 
stood  for  what  is  good  and  great  and 
just  about  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. For  over  a  40-year  period 
either  Mrs.  Bolton,  her  husband,  or  her 
late  son,  Oliver,  represented  parts  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  with  great 
distinction. 

Mrs.  Bolton's  career  here  in  Congress 
was  filled  with  too  many  accomplish- 
ments to  enumerate.  I  think  I  could  say 
in  all  honesty,  though,  that  while  she 
served,  she  provided  a  degree  of  mother- 
hood and  was  without  a  doubt  the  con- 
science of  the  Congress. 

Recently,  in  conversation  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  who  remembered  Mrs. 
Bolton  so  well,  the  subject  of  Africa  came 
up.  We  all  remembered  vividly  how  Mrs. 
Bolton  was  the  first  champion  of  this 
Continent  in  Congress  and  indeed  was 
decades  ahead  of  all  of  us  in  recogniz- 
ing the  future  problems  of  Africa  and 
the  future  possibilities  for  all  mankind 
existing  in  this  Continent.  She  was  a  true 
friend  of  Africa. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  remember 
1  day  in  1966  when  Mrs.  Bolton  met  my 
future  wife  for  the  first  time.  She  came 
right  out  afterward  and  warned  me  that 
if  I  did  not  marry  that  girl,  she  would 
be  deeply  disappointed.  I  assured  Mrs. 
Bolton  that  I  had  every  intention  of  try- 
ing to  do  this  and  was  very  encouraged 
that  her  excellent  taste  coincided  with 
my  own. 

Although  Mrs.  Bolton's  life  has  drawn 
to  a  close,  I  know  she  would  hope  that 
her  great  family  tradition  of  public  serv- 
ice will  not  end.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  this  great  family  tradition  will  be 
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carried  on  and  that  while  Mrs.  Bolton 
will  not  be  among  us,  she  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

PHILADELPHIA  JURISTS  PROTEST 
SOVIET  DENIAL  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
months,  representatives  of  the  35  na- 
tions that  signed  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion will  again  meet  in  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia, to  evaluate  the  effect  and  each 
country's  compliance  with  that  now  fa- 
mous document.  The  Soviet  Union,  one 
of  the  signatory  nations,  has  continually 
abridged  the  rights  of  her  citizens 
granted  to  them  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned document.  It  has  ignored 
such  provisions  as  respecting  human 
rights,  reunifying  families,  as  well  as 
allowing  for  freer  contacts  among  citi- 
zens of  the  participating  nations.  Several 
such  infractions  of  the  Helsinki  Declara- 
tion are  those  of  prisoners  Nadia  Svit- 
lychna-Shumuk,  Iryna  Stasiv-Kalynets, 
Nina  Strokata-Karavanska,  Stafania 
Shabatura,  Iryna  Senyk,  and  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

Fortunately,  these  brave  and  courage- 
ous people  have  not  been  abandoned  by 
the  American  people  in  their  hour  of 
need.  I  have  recently  received  two  peti- 
tions from  Philadephia  jurists  protesting 
the  treatment  of  these  six  people. 

The  first  petition  that  I  will  enter  into 
the  Record  was  signed  by  Philadephia 
Common  Pleas  Court  judge.  James  Cava- 
naugh,  as  well  as  11  other  members 
of  the  city's  legal  community,  and  pro- 
tests the  "denial  of  freedom  and  undue 
harsh  treatment  administered  to  Va- 
lentyn Moroz  by  the  Soviet  Government." 
It  further  called  upon  the  Soviet  procu- 
rator general  Roman  Rudenko  to  "im- 
mediately take  steps  to  procure  freedom 
for  Moroz  under  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter." 

The  second  petition  that  I  will  enter 
into  the  Record  was  signed  by  four 
judges  from  the  common  pleas  court,  a 
municipal  court  judge  three  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  City  Council  and  a  city 
commissioner.  After  the  signing  of  the 
document  it  was  read  by  Judge  Richette 
to  the  Ukrainian  representatives  seated 
in  her  courtroom.  She  has  mailed  copies 
of  the  petition  to  Secretary  General  of 
the  Communist  Party  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev and  Volodimir  Shcherbitsky  and 
hopes  that  the  harsh  conditions  that 
these  six  people  are  forced  to  face  every 
day  will  be  alleviated. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
these  two  petitions: 

Declaration 

Whereas,  the  dignity  and  individuality  of 
man  finds  its  best  expression  in  his  personal 
freedom  of  belief  and  speech  and  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  free  expression  to  even  one 
man  diminishes  the  freedom  of  all  men.  we 
the  undersigned,  do  hereby  protest  the  denial 
of  freedom  and  undue  harsh  treatment  ad- 
ministered to  Valentyn  Moroz  by  the  Soviet 
government. 

We  believe  that  the  arrest,  trial  and  convlc- 
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tion  of  Valentyn  Moroz  has 
In  contravention  of  the  Unitec 
ter  and  the  Universal 
Rights  to  which  the  gov 
Viet  Union  and  the  Ukrainian 
tones. 

We  believe  that  the 
incarceration  of  Valentyn 
similarly  situated  represents 
indignity  which  deserves  the 
who  believe  In  and  strive  for 
spect  for  the  worth  of  every 
place. 

We  reafflrm  our  dedication 
vation  of  man's  eternal  righl 
and  speak  with  freedom  In 

Now,  therefore,  we  who  are 
pursuit  of  J'lstlce  and  the 
freedom  as  lawyers  and  Ju 
Roman  Rudenko — procurator 
Soviet  Union  to  Immediately 
procure  freedom  for  Valentyi 
the  obligation  of  the  United 

Tliose  who  signed  the 
mon  Pleas  Court  Judges  James 
Robert  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Samuc  1 
T.    McDermott.    Charles   A. 
Judge  of  Orphans  Court 
Philadelphia    Councilman 
Pennsylvania     State     Senatoi 
Dougherty.    President   of 
"American  Lawyers  Association 
phla"  Julius  E.  Plorvantl,  Esq 
B'rlth  Society  "Representatlv* 
munity"  Meyer  A.  Bushman, 
of  the  Barristers  Association 
Black  Lawyers  of  Philadelphia 
Jordan,   Esq.,   and   Thomas   A 
President  of  Brehon  Law  Sod 
American  Law  Association  In 
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Whereas,   a   true   regard   foi 
rights,    responsibilities 
nity  of  all  Individuals  as 
United   Nations   Charter   and 
Declaration    of    Human 
as.serts:  "Everyone  has  the  r 
of  opinion  and  expression;  this 
freedom  to  hold  opinion 
ence  and   to  seek,  receive, 
formation  and  ideas  through 
regardless  of  frontiers." 

We,   the   undersigned,    do 
the  denial  oi  freedom  and  ha 
of  incarceration  imposed  upon 
persons  of  Ukraniai;  extraction 
government : 

Nadla  Svitlychna-Shtimuk, 
employee  at  the  Kiev  radio 
arrested  iti  1972  and.  after  a 
was  sentenced  to  4  years  at 
has  been  threatened  with  psy 
ment  for  protesting  camp 

Iryna  Staslv-Kalynets,  write 
at  Lvlv  Polytechnic  Institute 
tenced  to  6  years  at  hard 

Nina  Strokata-Karavanska, 
at  Odess   Medical   Institute,   t; 
In  camera  and  sentenced  to  4 
labour   for   disseminating   ant , 
ature : 

Stafanla  Shabatura,  tapestry 
was    tried    on    an    undlsclosec 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard 
Is  reported  to  be  extremely  ill 
logical  disorders: 

Iryna  Senyk.  an  artist,  whc 
with  writing  offensive  poems 
to  6  years  at  hard  labour, 
ferlng  from  tuberculosis  of  th  i 

Valentyn  Moroz,  historian, 
Imprisoned  twice  since  1965, 
camera   and  sentenced   to   9 
labotir;  Moroz,  according  to 
national,  has  been  beaten   by 
mates  and   hospitalized: 

We  believe  that  the  arrests.  In  camera 
trial,  and  convictions  for  so-cilled  political 
crimes  under  Act  62  of  the  Criminal  Code 
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of  the  Ukranlan  SSR  of  these  creative  writ- 
ers, artists,  and  intellectuals — Svltlychna- 
Shumuk,  Staslv-Kalynets,  Strokata-Kara- 
vanska, Shabatura,  Senyk,  and  Moroz — con- 
travene both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  esi>eclally  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  cited 
above,  to  which  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR  are 
signatories. 

We  believe  that  the  continued  Inhumane 
Incarceration  of  these  persons,  many  of  whom 
are  outstanding  women  (and  others  simi- 
larly situated),  represents  a  grave  onslaught 
on  the  freedom  to  transmit  new  Ideas  In  the 
modern  world  and  deserves  the  concern  of 
all  who  believe  in  and  strive  for  a  universal 
respect  for  the  worth  of  every  Individual  In 
every  place. 

We  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  preser- 
vation of  every  person's  eternal  right  to 
think,  act,  and  speak  with  freedom  In  his 
social  order,  and  we  declare  our  solidarity 
with  the.se  valiant  women  who  are  our  sisters. 

SIGNERS    OF    DECLARATION    AND    PETITION 

Judges  Of  Common  Pleas  Court:  Honorable 
Myrna  Marshall,  Honorable  Lisa  Rlchette, 
Honorable  Doris  Harris,  Honorable  Judith 
Jamison. 

Municipal  Court  Judge:  Honorable  Lynn 
Abraham. 

Philadelphia  City  Council  Women:  Dr. 
Ethel  Allen,  Ann  Verna,  Be.itrlce  Chernock. 

City  Commissioner:  Margaret  Tartaglione, 
Faith  Angell.  Esq. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
chaos  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Communist  China.  Reports  of  leader- 
ship changes  in  the  provinces,  purges, 
and  riots  dominate  the  sketchy  news  re- 
ports by  the  mainland. 

It  is  clear  that  the  personality  cult 
of  Mao  was  not  wholly  transferable  to 
any  other  leader  or  group  of  leaders. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
simple  question,  "Who  is  leading?",  is 
the  question,  "What  is  there  to  lead?"  Or 
in  essence.  What  is  the  legacy  of  Mao? 

Although  firsthand  evidence  is  diffi- 
cult to  find,  a  recent  report  by  Professor 
Luttwak  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  accompanied  James  Schlesinger  to 
mainland  China  last  September.  Is  re- 
vealing to  China  watchers. 

Professor  Luttwak's  experience  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  gained  by  most  other 
mainland  "tourists"  in  that  he  and  his 
party  were  allowed  to  roam  unfettered 
in  Peking  for  3  days  because  of  cancel- 
lations in  the  schedule  due  to  the  death 
of  Mao.  They  also  visited  the  perimeter 
of  Sinkiang  and  Tibet. 

The  real  China  seen,  thanks  to  the 
unplanned  travels  in  Peking,  shows 
Mao's  legacy  to  be  a  sad  one.  Mao's  rule 
exercised  complete  control  over  and 
domination  of  the  Chines  people.  The 
result  has  been  a  denial  of  freedom, 
poverty  and  hunger  for  the  people.  Fail- 
ure to  bring  a  better  life  to  the  Chinese 
people  will  be  Mao's  lasting  heritage. 

E>r.  Luttwak's  recollections,  published 
originally  in  the  December  1976  issue  of 
Commentary    magazine,    were    recently 


synopsized  by  Reed  Irvine,  the  chair- 
man of  Accuracy  in  Media.  This  brief 
article  will  fill  some  of  the  information 
gaps,  and  hopefully  will  interest  some  of 
my  colleagues  enough  to  encourage  them 
to  take  time  out  of  their  busy  schedules 
to  read  all  of  Professor  Luttwak's  article. 
The  article  follows: 

Red  China  Poverty  Glossed  Over 
(By  Reed  J.  Irvinge) 

Prof.  Edward  Luttwak  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  charged  that  reporting  on 
Communist  China  by  American  Journalists 
and  scholars  has  "acquired  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  a  scandal."  "In  the  press  that  in- 
vestigated Watergate  is  there  no  one  ready 
to  Investigate?"  he  asks. 

Prof.  Luttwak  visited  Mainland  China  last 
year,  accompanying  James  Schlesinger, 
former  secretary  of  defense  and  now  energy 
advi.ser  to  President  Carter.  As  a  member  of 
the  Schlesinger  party,  Luttwak  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  such  out-of-the-way  places 
as  Tibet  and  Sinkiang.  In  addition,  they 
had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  explore 
Peking  for  three  whole  days  on  their  own, 
because  the  death  of  Mao  Tsetung  forced 
the  cancellation  of  planned  appointments. 
Luttwak  was  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween what  he  saw  and  what  numerous  re- 
porters and  scholars  had  been  writing  about 
conditions  in  Communist  China.  He  observed 
miserable  poverty  everywhere,  noting  that  no 
country  in  tlie  temperate  zone  In  the  world 
has  poverty  that  compares  with  that  of 
Mainland  China. 

Writing  in  the  December  issue  of  Com- 
mentary, Prof.  Luttwak  said:  "Instead  of 
asphalt  and  concrete,  the  real  Peking  was 
made  of  beaten  earth,  mud,  and  .sun-dried 
brick,  its  people  living  and  working  in  nar- 
row unpaved  alleys  lined  with  low  build- 
ings gi-ouped  around  small  courtyards.  .  .  . 

"Instead  of  the  neat  factories  of  the  tour 
circuit,  we  saw  how  much  of  urban  China 
really  works.  In  miserably  eqiilpped  shanties. 
In  one,  dozens  of  women  crowded  the  nar- 
row doorway  as  they  sorted  out  the  single 
twigs  of  medicinal  herbs  by  hand;  another 
was  In  classic  sweatshops  out  of  New  Tork  in 
the  1890R,  with  a  roomful  of  women  working 
elbow  to  elbow  on  sewing  machines  of 
ancient  design;  In  still  another  we  saw  men 
making  wooden  cotton  looms  with  small 
hand  tools— no  electricity  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected at  all." 

Housing  was  bad.  Even  in  the  new  hous- 
ing, a  three-room  apartment  had  to  shelter 
three  separate  families.  Lighting  was  limited 
to  a  single  naked  30-watt  bulb  per  room. 
Much  has  been  .said  aboxit  the  abundance  of 
food  in  China,  but  Luttwak  noted  long  lines 
of  people  waiting  to  buy  vegetables.  In  lovely 
Kweilin  he  .saw  thovi.sands  of  women  and 
old  men  harnessed  like  animals  pulling  heavy 
carts. 

While  some  observers  have  made  much  of 
the  appearance  of  equality  in  China.  Lutt- 
wak pronounced  this  a  fraud.  The  fact  that 
everyone  wears  the  Mao  uniform  Is  part  of 
the  fraud.  Luttwak  wTote:  "Senior  party 
men  would  wear  their  equality  in  carefully 
tailored  worsted  wool,  and  their  Mao  suits 
had  much  more  in  common  with  Pierre 
Cardin  than  with  the  blue  coton  outfits  of 
the  ordinary  people." 

Luttwak  questioned  whether  the  Chinese 
needed  a  prison -camp  system  for  political 
devlationists,  saying:  "To  be  removed  from 
one's  post,  to  lose  one's  apartment  and  be 
forced  to  live  among  the  ordinary  folk, 
should  be  punishment  enough  for  any  de- 
vlationist  In  the  party." 

Luttwak  wondered  out  loud  how  so  roanj 
reporters  and  scholars  had  missed  the  grind- 
ing poverty,  why  they  had  failed  to  criticize 
the  blatant  militarism,  and  why  they  had 
not  been  revolted  by  the  regimentation  in 
the  schools.  He  was  also  struck  by  the  exist- 
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ence  of  pronounced  racial  and  cultural  dis- 
crimination, especially  in  Tibet. 

The  Tibetan  culture  is  being  wiped  out, 
and  even  the  written  language  has  virtually 
been  obliterated.  In  the  capital  of  Tibet 
there  was  only  one  book  In  the  Tibetan  lan- 
guage in  the  city's  large  bookstore.  That 
was  the  little  red  book,  the  quotations  from 
Chairman  Mao.  Luttwak  found  that  a 
Chinese  official  who  had  lived  In  Tibet  for 
15  years  did  not  know  how  to  say  "thank 
you"  in  Tibetan,  but  he  did  know  how  to  say 
"move"  and  "faster." 

Prof.  Luttwak  found  China  to  be  even 
more  totalitarian  than  Russia.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  you  can  do  anything  except 
what  is  forbidden,  but  In  China  all  activity 
is  forbidden  except  for  those  things  specifi- 
cally permitted  and  encouraged  by  the  party. 
He  found  that  even  the  potential  for  free- 
dom was  absent.  But  the  Journalists  and 
scholars  who  want  visas  to  enter  China  won't 
write  about  these  ugly  matters. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  enable  drought-stricken  areas  to 
be  eligible  for  additional  emergency  Fed- 
eral relief  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974. 

Droughts  may  cause  the  same  kind  of 
loss  and  disruption  as  other  types  of  dis- 
asters, but  occur  over  extended  periods 
of  time,  and  therefore  require  special 
Federal  attentions  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  because  the  drought  in  California, 
and  across  the  country,  shows  no  signs 
of  lessening. 

In  Marin  County,  the  use  of  available 
water  supplies  have  been  cut  back  by 
nearly  60  percent;  the  use  of  water  for 
everyday  purposes  has  been  drastically 
curtailed  for  drinking,  bathing,  and 
cooking,  vi'hile  the  threat  of  personal 
health  and  sanitary  problems  continue 
to  grow;  people  are  putting  bricks  and 
bottles  in  toilets  to  flush  tanks  to  con- 
serve water,  and  recycling  their  dish 
water  time  after  time;  lawns  and  gar- 
dens are  dying  for  lack  of  moisture. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  choice  of  food 
in  markets  will  soon  diminish  becau.se  of 
crop  failures;  and  more  people  are  losing 
their  jobs  every  day  as  water  dependent 
and  water  related -industries  are  forced 
to  shut  down. 

Although  drought  is  included  in  the 
definition  of  disaster  under  the  existing 
law,  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  severity  of  the  effects 
of  this  particular  natural  disaster.  Be- 
cause of  the  hardships  incumbent  in  a 
drought,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  steps  to  enable 
people  to  benefit  from  the  same  funds  to 
which  victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
hurricanes  are  now  entitled,  and  to  pro- 
vide both  immediate  and  long-term  as- 
sistance to  these  drought  areas. 

To  highlight  the  economic  effect  that 
the  drought  may  have,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
estimates  recently  issued  by  the  Califor- 
nia  Department    of    Water   Resources. 
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They  estimate  that  the  drought  could 
cost  the  State  between  $2.9  billion  and 
$6.3  billion  in  its  1977  gross  product,  and 
that  up  to  259,000  people  may  lose  their 
jobs  if  the  dry  spell  continues. 

State  economists  agree  tliat  the  local 
impact  of  the  drought  will  be  very  se- 
vere, especially  in  Marin  County  which 
I  represent.  Farmers,  who  depend  heav- 
ily on  water,  will  suffer  quite  markedly. 
And  when  they  suffer,  we  all  will  feel 
the  impact. 

By  multiplying  the  economic  danger 
facing  California  by  the  numerous  other 
States  suffering  through  droughts,  the 
national  impact  of  this  disaster  becomes 
readily  apparent.  Failure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  immediate  aid  could 
mean  a  slide  back  into  the  economic 
recession  from  which  we  are  just  now 
recovering. 

This  legislation  contains  other  impor- 
tant provisions,  and  its  passage  will  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  relief  services  for  those 
in  drought  areas. 

Among  these  provisions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Providing  assistance  from  Federal 
agencies  including  emergency  work  or 
service  essential  to  avoid  the  loss  of  lives 
and  to  protect  and  preserve  property. 

Providing  for  water  and  other  essen- 
tial needs. 

The  movement  of  supplies  or  persons 
and  the  drilling  for  or  expansion  of  water 
sources. 

Comprehensive  employment  and  man- 
power training  programs. 

Federally  funded  State  grants  to  in- 
viduals  or  families. 

Mortgage  and  rental  assistance  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  those  suffering  finan- 
cial hardship. 

The  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  Federal  coordinator  to  work  with  the 
Governor  of  the  affected  State,  if  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  continued  national  drought, 
and  the  personal  and  economic  hard- 
ships faced  by  those  living  in  these 
drought  areas,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  immediately  and  positively  in 
approving  this  legislation. 


OSHA  MORE  PAPERWORK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  small  businessman  from  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  who  runs  a  little  furniture  store 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  OSHA  No.  103 
form.  I  think  we  should  pass  a  law  that 
all  Congressmen  should  be  required  to 
fill  out  all  of  the  forms  that  are  required 
of  constituents. 

Here  is  a  fellow  with  a  little  store  that 
has  a  seven  section  report  to  complete. 
This  report  asks  him  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  by  any  and  all  em- 
ployees. Under  this  section  it  says,  "do 
not  include  any  nonworked  time  even 
though  paid."  This  fellow  is  going  to  have 
to  go  back  and  add  all  of  the  hours, 
deduct  vacation  time,  sick  leave  or  if 
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there  were  strikes  or  fires  that  also  must 
be  figured  on  a  hourly  basis. 

Then  he  is  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  injuries  or  illness  during  the  entire 
year.  On  this  subject  he  must  go  into 
considerable  detail.  He  must  state  wheth- 
er it  is  occupational  skin  diseases,  dust 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  respiratory  condi- 
tions due  to  toxic  agents,  poisoning,  dis- 
orders due  to  physical  agents,  disorders 
associated  with  repeated  trauma,  or  all 
other  occupational  illnesses.  He  takes 
and  lists  the  number  of  lost  work  day 
cases  and  then  also  lists  the  cases  in- 
volving days  away  from  work  plus  days 
of  restricted  work  activities.  Then  OSHA 
requires  a  column  to  provide  for  the  non- 
fatal cases  without  lost  work  days.  The 
final  column  shows  terminations  or  per- 
manent transfers. 

The  explanations  are  to  clarify  things. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  it  says,  "code  30- 
add  all  occupational  illnesses — code  21 
plus  22  plus  23  plus  24  plus  25  plus  26 
plus  29)  and  enter  on  this  line  for  each 
column  (1)  through  (8). 

It  is  easy  for  OSHA  to  issue  these 
paperwork  requirements.  These  OSHA 
guys  in  Washington  leave  the  office  at 
4:45  p.m.  They  have  9  official  holidays, 
13  days  sick  leave  and  a  veteran  gets  up 
to  26  days  of  added  leave.  OSHA  gives 
48  days  off  work,  and  here  is  the  poor 
store  owner  that  works  all  week,  Satur- 
days, and  never  closes  the  store  except 
on  five  holidays. 

Now  here  is  a  little  guy  running  a  fur- 
niture store  and  he  has  to  go  back  at 
night  or  on  Sunday  and  look  at  the  past 
year  to  figure  out  by  hours  when  any 
employee  was  off  the  Job.  In  addition,  he 
needs  to  know  about  employees  who  were 
on  the  job  but  had  some  kind  of  restricted 
activity. 

At  the  top  of  the  page,  it  states  this 
report  is  mandatory  under  Public  Law 
91-596. 1  do  not  think  this  form  is  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  think  Congress  should  re- 
quire it.  This  country  has  too  much  gov- 
ernment. We  can  facilitate  the  normal 
management  of  private  enterprise  by 
taking  this  burden  off  of  their  shoulders. 
We  could  also  relieve  the  bureaucracy 
who  process  this  paper  and  put  them  on 
a  useful  function. 

Many  times  I  have  asked  myself  the 
question,  does  this  country  really  need 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act? 


BANKRUPTCY  MARKUP 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  has  scheduled  markup  ses- 
sions for  H.R.  6,  a  bill  to  establish  a  uni- 
form law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 
They  will  begin  on  Monday,  March  21, 
1977,  and  continue  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  March  23  and  24,  1977,  and 
thereafter  for  as  many  days  as  are 
needed.  The  markup  sessions  will  be 
public. 
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The  subcommittee  has 
work  in  the  area  of  bankr 
sion  over  the  past  several 
H.R.  6,  is  the  product  of 
effort.  In  the  94th  Congreis 
days  of  hearings  on  bankrifJtcy 
sion,  and  compiled  over 
testimony  from  experts  in 
bankruptcy.  The  education 
provided  was  very  helpful 
new  bankruptcy  bill.  H.R. 
bill  from  the  bills  on  which 
held.  H.R.  31  and  H.R.  3} 
Congress,  but  that  does  no 
that  education.  Virtually 
tive  point  of  any  importance 
was  discussed,  often  at 
in  great  depth,  during  th( 
H.R.  31andH.R.  32. 

The  comments  received 
hearings  were  so  extensive 
so  many  areas  in  such  gre: 
the  subcommittee  feels 
necessary  to  review  the 
in  a  new  series  of  hearing; 
ences  between  H.R.  6  and 
H.R.  32  are  mainly  in  style 
All  of  the  ideas  in  H.R.  6  wfre 
In  one  form  or  another  in  ll 
bills,  or  were  discussed  at 
New  hearings  are  simply 
discuss  the  stylistic  and  dra 
contained  in  H.R.  6. 

The  time  to  move  aheaB 
and  report  out  a  bankrupt(  y 
We  intend  to  move  as  quid  ly 
through  subcommittee  majrkup 
many  days  as  are  needed, 
reported. 

We  continue  to  welcome 
this  legislation.  The  tmie  : 
ever,  and  I  would  urge  all  tliose 
to  comment  to  write  to  th 
tee  soon,  in  order  that  we 
these  ideas  during  our  maikup 
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TIME   TO  RECOGNIZE   4LL   NATIVE 
AMERICANS 


HON.  CECIL  "CEC" 


OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE*:NTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14    1977 
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Mr.  Akaka  and  I  have  introduced  today 
will  extend  these  opportunities  to  the 
descendants  of  Hawaii's  first  people. 

The  first  measure,  called  the  Native 
Hawaiian  Manpower  Act  of  1977,  would 
extend  to  Native  Hawailans  the  employ- 
ment programs,  job  training  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  contained  in  the 
1973  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act — CETA.  Tliis  will  be  ac- 
complished by  amending  section  302  of 
the  act. 

A  second  bill  is  the  Hawaiian  Native 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1977, 
which  would  include  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians  with  the  native  Indians  who  are  now- 
covered  under  section  810  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

The  third  bill  would  include  Native 
Hawaiians  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  fourth  measure  would  ex- 
tend to  Native  Hawaiians  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  inherent  jus- 
tice involved  in  including  Native  Ha- 
waiians within  the  provisions  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  lives  of  our 
nation's  first  citizens. 
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DESEGREGA'nON  AND  BUSING 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  desegregation  and  busing  is 
one  that  has  torn  certain  sections  of  this 
country  apart  in  recent  years.  Both  sup- 
porters and  proponents  seem  to  be  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  softening  or 
wavering  of  their  position. 

As  the  representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district  located  in  Chicago's  inner- 
city  area,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
problems  incurred  by  desegregation  and 
busing.  Although  I  do  not  regard  busing 
as  the  ideal  solution  to  improving  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  many  disad- 
vantaged children,  it  is  at  the  moment 
the  only  equitable  answer  that  we  have. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  we  stand  firmly  behind  the 
judgments  of  the  Nation's  courts  as  they 
try  to  maintain  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligations to  see  that  all  children  receive 
an  equal  education.  Agreement  on  this 
point  is  especially  Important  for  black 
parents — quality  education  remains  the 
key  to  the  future  for  black  children. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  on  this 
issue  that  originally  appeared  on  Febru- 
ary 22  in  the  Chicago  Defender,  the  city's 
legendary  black  newspaper: 

Busing  and  the  Bl.\ck  Mothers 

It  is  sarJ,  bewildering,  painful  to  hear  blaclc 
mothers  in  Chicago  argue  against  desegre- 
gation and  busing.  They  iise  the  same  faJ- 
lacious,  jaded  argument  thai  Boston  and 
Louisville  racists  put  forth.  "What  we  want, 
is  quality  education — not  busing." 

This  argument  gives  black  parents'  bless- 
ings on  ghetto  schools.  That  is  a  fatal  error. 
Competent  and  experienced  teachers  regard- 
less of  their  racial  Identity  do  not  want  to 


be  assigned  to  schools  in  the  black  ghetto. 
The  Teachers'  Union  backs  theii-  stand. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commi-ssion.  federal  ap- 
paratus and  District  courts  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  honor  their  constitutional  obliga- 
tions and  tear  down  the  wall  of  school  segre- 
gation and  to  do  away  with  ghetto  schools 
that  turn  out  students  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Black  parents'  arguments  against 
busing  are  stupid  and  sickening. 

It  has  been  establl.shed  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  main  tlirust  of  school  in- 
tegration is  a  leveling  of  Pducatlonal  oppor- 
tunity on  a  principle  that  gives  vitality  to 
the  democratic  concept. 

These  mothers  know  darn  well  they  are 
not  going  to  get  q\iallty  education  with 
poorly  trained  teachers  in  the  ghetto  .^chorls 
that  turn  out  Imbeciles  who  don't  know  a 
verb  from  an  adverb. 

Such  parents  are  just  as  much  an  impedi- 
ment to  desegregation  as  was  Alabama  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Wallace  wlio  stuck  his  foot 
at  a  school  door  to  keep  blacks  from  enterinT: 
the  Universitv  of  Alabama. 


INVESTIGATING   THE    KOREAN 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
many  Members  read  the  article  by  Wil- 
liam Safire  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  Thursday.  To  this  Mem- 
ber it  is  upsetting  to  learn  more  about 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  Korean  pay- 
ments scandal  from  that  newspaper  than 
from  the  institution  directly  involved.  I 
hope  this  information  will  be  vigorously 
followed  by  the  House  to  ascertain  its 
accuracy.  Whatever  the  embarrassment, 
our  standard  for  pursuing  this  matter 
should  be  to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  article  for 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 
The  Back  Channel 
(By  William  Safire) 

San  Francisco. — Let  us  now  consider  the 
strange  origin  of  the  investigation  Into  cor- 
ruption in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which — if  properly  pursued — will  lead  to  the 
slamming  of  cell  doors  behind  one  out  of 
every  ten  Congressmen. 

In  the  White  House,  there  was  and  Is  more 
than  one  channel  of  intelligence  information 
to  the  President.  The  obvious  channel  Is 
through  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
The  other — the  back  channel — Is  usually 
through  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  designated  by  the  President  to 
handle  the  "bureaucratic  byproduct"  of  the 
collection  of  foreign  intelligence. 

This  byproduct  is  usually  generated  by 
ELINT,  the  electronic  Intelligence  operations 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  that  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  tunes  in  on 
all  overseas  communications,  and — we  hope^ 
can  even  detect  a  computer's  order  to  launch 
a  missile. 

The  political  byproduct  is  of  Interest  to  a 
President.  For  example,  it  enables  him  to 
know  how  foreign  governments  are  evaluat- 
ing a  visit  of  his  Vice  President.  ELINT  tells 
him  what  foreign  finance  ministers  are  tell- 
ing their  home  offices  about  the  negotiating 
position  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
enabling  the  President  to  give  good  advice 
to  his  representative. 

Closer  to  home,  suppose  a  top  White  House 
staffer  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  attend 
a  dinner,  seated  at  different  tables,  at  an 
embassy  In  Washington.  After  the  dinner,  the 
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foreign  ambassador  and  his  stafif  often  com- 
pare notes  about  the  different  answers  to  the 
same  question,  giving  them  a  good  fix  on  the 
political  tension  within  an  American  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  Is  Interested  In  that  politi- 
cal assessment,  but  does  not  think  It  is 
necessary — or  thinks  It  would  be  an  abuse 
of  power — for  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence or  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  It. 
A  close  staff  aides,  beholden  to  nobody  but 
the  President  and  his  National  Secxirlty  ad- 
viser, looks  over  the  piolitlcal  byproduct  and 
decides  what  goes  Into  the  Oval  Office. 

The  man  who  has  had  more  experience 
than  even  Laurence  Eagleburger  In  doing 
that  job  is  William  G.  Hyland,  a  highly  re- 
garded old  pro  who  was  on  the  N.S.C.  staff 
In  the  Nixon  years,  headed  State  Depart- 
ment Intelligence  and  was  Deputy  National 
Security  Adviser  In  the  Ford  years,  and  now 
runs  the  Etiropean  "cluster"  In  Mr.  Car- 
ter's N.S.C. 

In  1974  and  early  1976,  the  byproduct  be- 
came loaded  with  Information  about  mlUlon- 
dollar-a-year  payoffs  to  United  States  Con- 
gressmen by  the  South  Korean  C.I.A.,  and 
was  reviewed  by  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, then  Mr.  Kissinger.  Control  of  that 
kind  of  Information  was  the  reason  he  fought 
so  hard  to  retain  his  N.S.C.  "second  hat" 
while  Secretary  of  State.  He  decided  not  to 
transmit  most  of  that  Information  at  that 
time  to  President  Ford. 

By  mld-1975,  however,  reporter  Seymour 
Hersh  of  The  New  York  Times  had  broken 
the  story  of  the  extensive  listening  In  on 
overseas  calls,  and  Otis  Pike's  House  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  took  public  testimony 
from  the  head  of  the  ELINT  operation  on 
Aug.  8,  1975.  The  Pike  committee  Issued  sub- 
poenas for  embarrassing  Information;  con- 
tempt and  perjury  were  talked  about,  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  (along  with  Amabassa- 
dor  Richard  Helms  In  Iran)  became  worried. 

In  the  last  week  of  October  1975  some 
Congressmen  were  warned  about  Administra- 
tion knowledge  of  illegal  payments  handled 
through  the  Speaker  of  the  House's  office.  In- 
volving members  of  the  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion" who  ran  the  House.  The  Implication 
of  the  warning  was  clear.  If  the  Pike  com- 
mittee pushed  Its  Investigation  or  contempt 
charges  further,  the  targets  of  that  investi- 
gation had  plenty  of  ammunition  with  which 
to  riddle  the  House. 

The  Pike  committee  lost  Its  Hou.se  leader- 
ship support  in  a  hurry,  but  Mr.  Kissinger's 
"second  hat"  was  taken  away  on  Nov.  3, 
1975,  and  with  it  his  control  of  the  back 
channel  and  the  byproduct  In  It. 

Those  then  operating  the  back  channel 
did  their  duty  and  ELINT's  byproduct  was 
shown  to  the  President  after  his  Vail  vaca- 
tion. Mr.  Ford  expressed  amazement  at  the 
extent  of  greed  and  corruption  rampant 
among  his  old  House  colleagues  and  In  early 
1976  directed  that  the  Information  be  turned 
over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

In  a  few  months,  a  grand  jury  was  im- 
paneled and  has  been  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  paper  trail  ever  since.  In  1977,  however, 
the  Democrats  took  over  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Charged  last  week  with  trying  to 
deadline  the  grand  Jury  to  death.  Attorney 
General  Griffin  Bell  promised  more  speed — 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  Justice  In  this 
complicated  case  requires. 

On  Jan.  24,  1977,  Hou.se  Ethics  Commit- 
tee chairman  John  Flynt  wrote  Senator 
Howard  Baker  asking  for  more  information 
about  the  Congressional  bribe-taking  he 
spoke  about  on  television.  The  Senator  re- 
plied the  next  day  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  had  begun  a  staff 
inquiry  into  the  K.C.I.A.-U.S.C.I  A.  connec- 
tion, and  would  pass  along  "information  col- 
laterally developed." 

If  Senate  Intelligence  or  House  Ethics 
wants  the  facts,  let  them  talk  to  BUly  Hy- 
land,  or   better   still,   the   N.S.A.'s   Juanlta 
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Moody.  "If  tough  ol'  Mrs.  Moody  starts  to 
spin,"  one  very  good  source  told  me,  "forty 
Congressmen  go  right  up  the  flue." 


I'D  RATHER  NOT  GO  GENTLE  INTO 
THAT  GOOD  NIGHT 


HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  issue 
that  is  moving  to  the  forefront  of  our 
minds  is  that  of  mandatory  retirement. 
The  following  article  from  the  New- 
York  Times,  "A  Refusal  To  Be  Welked," 
by  Harold  Queen,  is  a  vivid  example  of 
what  he  describes  as  being  pushed  out  of 
the  system  while  feeling  energetic  and 
productive: 

[From  the  New  "Vork  Times,  Mar.  9,  1977) 

A  Refx^sal  To  Bf  Weiked   ("Welk"  in  the 
Dictionary:  "To  Fade;  Dry  Up") 

(By  Harold  Queen) 

Scarborough,  F.Y. — I  am  61,  going — I 
prefer  to  think — on  52. 

Periodically,  I  test  this  proposition,  bound- 
ing two  at  a  time  up  the  steps  at  Grand 
Central,  and  the  puinng  doesn't  bother  me 
a  bit.  I  could  make  !*■  down  in  a  third  the 
time  if  the  bifocals  didn't  blur  the  landings. 
A  ruddy  complexion,  my  doctor  assures  me. 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  high  blood  pressure. 
I  split  wood,  eat  heartily,  sleep  through  the 
night,  and  never  read  the  obituaries. 

Two  months  ago,  I  received  a  notification 
that  shortly  I  Avould  begin  receiving — 
gratLs — a  monthly  magazine  for  retirees. 

Through  a  computer  error  that  has  slotted 
my  name  in  the  memory  bank  assigned  to  oil 
sheiks  and  lottery  winners,  I  receive  a  steady 
stream  of  mail  solicitations — investment 
offers,  land-development  deals,  Insurance 
programs,  memberships  in  cheese  and  pear 
clubs.  But  never  until  now  a  free  subscrip- 
tion for  a  retirement  magazine. 

A  montli  later  the  ausv>'er  came  in  a  lettei 
from  the  organization  that  feeds  and  shelters 
me.  It  began  'Dear  Hal."  and  I  grew  wary. 
Twenty-two  years  of  ccrporatese  had  not 
prepared  me  for  this  burst  of  chummlness.  I 
read  on. 

"The  enjoyment  you  derive  from  retired 
life  may  be  largely  dependent  on  how  well 
you  plan  in  advance,  "  the  letter  said.  To 
stimulate  my  thinking,  it  continued,  a  sub- 
scription in  a  retirement  magazine  had  been 
taken  out  in  my  name. 

'"You  will  receive  your  first  issue  within 
the  next  several  weeks  and  will  continue  to 
receive  thi.'j  monthly  magazine  during  the 
next  five  (5)  years — four  (4)  years  prior  to 
retirement,  and  one  (1)  year  after  retire- 
ment." 

It  took  a  while  to  consider  this.  After  a  life- 
time of  what  probably  was  an  Illusion  of  free 
will,  I  was  being  waltzed  ever  so  gently  to  the 
nearest  exit. 

In  due  time,  tlie  magazine  came.  It  was 
happenstance,  but  the  first  page  I  turned  to 
featured  an  ad  that  began:  "Afraid  you're 
going  deaf ?  '  Turning  furilier,  I  read  another. 
"No  wonder  you're  constipated,"  It  said.  I 
considered  that  briefly  and  went  on.  "Enjoy 
our  fine  magnifying  glasses,"  read  a  third. 
An  announcement  of  "14  important  health 
discoveries,"  listed  among  them  "relief  for 
kidney  stones,"  "help  for  painful  knees," 
"new   hope   lor  emphysema   victims." 

Scattered  Throughout  the  pages  were  ads 
for  mobile  homes  in  what  v/cre  generally  de- 
scribed as  "congenial  adult  surroimdlngs."  At 
this  point,  I  needed  cheering  up,  and  ran  In- 
to a  full  pager  promoting  "The  Lawrence 
Welk  Golden  Anniversary  Collection." 
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My  first  encounter  with  retirement  has  left 
me  a  bit  shaken.  Until  now,  when  I  had 
thought  of  It,  It  was  with  a  sen-se  of  floating 
free  of  burdens  and  woes:  a  beginning  and 
not  an  end. 

I  know  better  now.  I  know  that  retirement 
means  sitting  in  a  Whirlpool  tending  the  sac- 
roiliac; straining  to  catch  the  sound  of  Law- 
rence Welk  from  a  nearby  mobile  home; 
gauging  the  best  reading  distance  between 
the  magnifying  glass  and  the  pages  of  the 
retirement  magazine. 

The  people  who  sent  it  to  me  had  my  Inter- 
ests at  heart,  and  I  thank  them.  But  my  God, 
Is  this  what  they  think  of  us — these  pec^le 
who  could  be  our  children — when  they  send 
us  on  our  way? 

If  It's  all  the  same.  I'd  rather  not  go  gen- 
tle Into  that  good  night.  There  are  too  many 
things  to  do  between  now  and  forever.  Just 
show  me  the  door;  no  need  to  help  me  on 
with  the  coat. 


NO  APPLICANTS  FOR  AVAILABLE 
JOBS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week,  the  House  will  take  up  the 
Economic  Stimulus  Appropriations  Act, 
which  will  fund  the  public  works  jobs  bill 
passed  back  in  February.  I  voted  against 
that  bill  because  I  believe  policies  of 
the  United  States  advocated  by  previous 
Congresses,  and  likely  to  be  continued  by 
this  Congress,  are  a  major  cause  of  our 
current  high  rate  of  unemployment.  The 
Nation's  liberal  unemployment  laws, 
which  encourage  people  not  to  work  and 
pay  them  more  for  not  working  than 
they  might  earn  in  some  meaningful 
jobs  are  an  example.  To  bear  me  out, 
you  will  find  below  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  a  constituent  who 
has  found  our  unemployment  laws  to  be 
one  of  his  greatest  hindrances  toward 
finding  qualified  workers. 

The  letter  follows: 

DUNLAP  Industries,  Inc., 

Eldora,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Charles  ■*!.  Grassley, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Grassley  :  Enclosed  are 
8  copies  of  an  article  written  in  the  Hardin 
County  Index. 

In  1974,  we  moved  Dunlap  Industries  to 
Eldora.  Iowa.  Since  then,  the  lack  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment  has  been  our  larg- 
est deterrent  to  expansion.  I  have  contacted 
several  of  the  other  manufacturers  and  found 
out  that  thpy.  too,  are  plagued  with  a  short- 
age of  available  people.  One  firm,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  put 
an  addition  on  to  their  plant,  but  had  to 
scrap  the  idea,  due  to  a  lack  of  available  peo- 
ple for  employment.  During  this  past  elec- 
tion, candidates  for  public  office  discussed 
the  7-8'^  tmemployment  rate.  Yet,  when  I 
contact  the  emplojinent  service  of  Hardin 
County  and  the  state  of  Iowa.  I  find  that 
they  cannot  furnish  me  with  applicants  to 
fill  my  openings. 

Kansas  City  has  finally  allowed  me  to  bring 
In  applicants  from  other  counties  to  fill  my 
needs. 

Today  In  the  mall,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  state  of  Iowa,  stating  that  they  ran  out 
of  funds  to  pay  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance   Even  though  the  unemployment  In- 
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surance  rat©  for  companies  h^s  gone  up  three 
fold  in  the  past  year 

Please  distribute  the 
article  so  that  others  may 
ship  to  manufacturers  caus^ 
unemployment  Insurance  re 

Our  country  was  built  by 
people  and  grew  to  be  the 
In  the  world. 

Please  don't  let  the  downfall 
be  caused  by  making  it  ben(  flclal 
to  stay  at  home,  rather  tha  a 
living  as  our  predecessors  dl(  I 
With  best  regards, 

Grant 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HA  IRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSE  TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi  SENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  It,  1977 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  M* 
election  of  Jimmy  Carter 
new  hopes  for  the  revita 
cities.  With  urban 
above  the  national  average 
lated  burdens  of  soaring 
tax    base    disintegration, 
decay,  the  problem  must 
determination  and  vigor 
solved. 

In  a  recent  speech  befode 
League  of  Cities'  Congressional 
ference    in    Washington, 
Commerce  Juanita  Kreps 
Carter  administration's 
the  cities.  In  outlining  a 
merce    Department 
grams,  Secretary  Kreps 
cautious  optimism.  Clearl 
the  essential  elements  of 
possesses  the  analytical 
required  to  begin  to  meet 
I  recommend  her  speech, 
to  the  attention  of  my  co 
Address  by  Secretary 
Juanita  M. 
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Thank  you  for  the 
some  of  the  Important  issuer- 
Administration.  It  is  my 
Department  of  Commerce 
Instrument  of  national 
in  doing  so,  to  bring  the 
ment's  resources  to  deal  with 
dent  has  referred  to  as  the 
one  economic  problem:  our 

As  an  economist,  I  am 
tive    to    the      underlying 
prosperity  and  urban   decll 
Is  clear  that  the  Federal 
not  have  the  resources  to 
lems   by   fiscal    transfusion 
simultaneously  working  to 
ing  cities  economically  well 
be  no  solution. 

Every  declining 
shut-down  or  marginal  store; 
derused.  cleared  or 
and  structures;  all  of  the 
pal  workers  and  cutback  in 
of  the  pressures  of  higher 
stores,   employees   and   taxp^y 
result  from  economic 
tractive    cities    and    towns 
threatens. 

Urban    economic    policy 
fined  to  mailing  revenue 
time,    nor   to   helping   hous( 
poor,  combat  crime,  or 
Each  of  these  is  e.ssentlal 
the  need  is  critical.  Now  is 
when  we  must  decide  how  to 
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economically  viable  once  again.  Failure  to 
rectify  the  underlying  economic  distress  of 
thousands  of  America's  older  towns  and 
cities  has  In  recent  decades  encouraged  the 
view  that  much  of  what  has  been  Invested 
by  the  government  has  been  wasted. 

These  underlying  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  coming  months.  One  forum  for 
that  analysis  will  be  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Balanced  Growth  and  Economic 
Development,  which  Is  now  In  the  planning 
stage.  In  the  course  of  the  preparatory  work, 
local  and  state  officials  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  their  analyses  and  pre.scrlp- 
tions  with  our  Department  and  others  con- 
cerned with  domestic  economic  problems.  In 
planning  the  conference.  Commerce  will 
work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Whereas  some  of 
the  Issues  to  be  considered  before  and  during 
the  White  House  Conference  will  transcend 
those  we  traditionally  think  of  as  "urban,"  I 
can  assure  you  that  many  questions  will  be 
concerned  with  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  our  cities  and  towns. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nation's  economy  is 
perhaps  the  most  Important  consideration 
for  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  Nation.  Some 
of  our  cities  and  towns  have  long  had  dif- 
ficulties. But  the  disastrous  and  prolonged 
recession,  combined  with  the  inflation  of  the 
past  eight  years,  has  weakened  their  capacity 
to  maintain  their  earlier  levels  of  service 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  their  citizens.  We 
cannot  have  true  recovery  while  some  groups 
of  Americans  remain  In  a  condition  of  pov- 
erty. No  trick  of  statistical  medians  can  hide 
the  fact  that  structural  unemployment,  low 
incomes  and  small  business  failures  have 
been  heavily  concentrated  in  the  older  cities 
and  towns. 

To  combat  these  urban  problems  there  are 
skills  and  resources  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Let  me  list  some  of  the  resources  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  brings  to  urban 
economic  redevelopment  and  balanced 
growth. 

Our  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
is  active  in  the  area  for  which  concentrations 
of  minority  group  members  live  and  work — 
in  the  cities.  In  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  SBA. 
and  scores  of  minority-staffed  local  business 
development  corporations,  OMBE  Is  work- 
ing. 

First  to  Improve  neighborhood  commer- 
cial strips  by  upgrading  existing  businesses 
and  creating  new  ones. 

Second,  to  identify,  acquire  and  start  up 
businesses  with  assets  of  8250,000  or  more, 
primarily  In  the  areas  of  light  manufac- 
turing and  assembly.  This  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  local  economic  base  and  al- 
low disadvantaged  men  and  women  to  be- 
come owner-operators. 

Third,  to  find  business  opportunities  in 
housing,  real  estate  and  construction. 

And  fourth,  to  provide  technical  and  man- 
agerial assistance  for  individual  businesses 
and  community-wide  business  development 
planning. 

Other  departmental  functions  need  to  be 
kept  In  mind.  The  National  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Administration — through  its 
National  Fire  Academy,  state  and  local  data 
system,  and  public  education  programs — 
provides  grants  and  technical  assistance  to 
local  fire  departments,  allowing  them  to 
Implement  model  programs.  The  research 
programs  of  the  Fire  Administration  and 
Fire  Research  Center  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  provide  new  and  improved 
standards  for  fire  safety. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  encourages  states 
and  cities  as  well  as  Industry  to  promote 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  providing 
matching  grants  and  essential  market  infor- 
mation. When  so  many  of  our  cities  are 
restoring  residential  neighborhoods,  public 
and  commercial  buildings,  and  new  down- 
town areas,  this  Commerce  Department  pro- 
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gram  can  help  cities  recapture  some  of  their 
redevelopment   Investment. 

The  Department  also  provides  economic 
adjustment  tools  to  communities  facing  dis- 
locations due  to  rapid  growth  associated  with 
energy  development  projects.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  between  200  and  400  counties  outside 
the  coastal  zone  will  be  affected  by  signifi- 
cant energy  development  activities  ranging 
from  power  plant  construction  to  coal  and 
uranium  mining.  Through  the  state-federal 
partnership  provisions  of  the  Title  V  Com- 
missions, these  communities  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  for  essential  infrastruc- 
ture and  the  planning  required  to  balance 
their  growth. 

Similarly,  our  Coastal  Zone  legislation  is 
helping  communities  prepare  for  the  rapid 
growth  that  will  accompany  off-shore  oil  de- 
velopment. Here,  the  problem  Is  to  protect 
fragile  environmental  resources  from  poorly 
planned  development. 

Congress  recently  added  a  major  new  $1.2 
billion  state  and  community  assistance  pro- 
gram to  coastal  zone  management.  In  order 
to  £»sure  orderly  development  of  onshore 
facilities  and  to  reduce  the  adverse  economic 
and  environmental  Impacts  on  coastal  com- 
munities. 

Our  64  Domestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness Assistance  field  offices  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  help  municipal  planning  proj- 
ects involving  use  of  economic  and  other 
data  from  our  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Seminars  and  conferences  co-sponsored  with 
local  officials  deal  with  such  urban-relevant 
subjects  as  crimes  against  businesses  and 
consumer  Issues. 

The  Census  is  an  obvious  and  es.sential  re- 
source in  all  aspects  of  local  planning.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  decennial  enumerations,  special 
studies  such  as  the  Annual  Housing  Survey 
are  produced  in  cooperation  with  other  De- 
partments. And  soon,  largely  to  meet  your 
needs,  we  are  preparing  for  the  first  mid- 
Census  enumeration. 

Finally,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  the  focal  point  of  our  Na- 
tion's urban  and  regional  economic  develop- 
ment policies.  It  provides  the  tools — public 
works  assistance,  loans  for  land  assembly 
and  site  preparation,  business  loans,  economic 
planning  grants,  and  technical  assistance — 
to  encourage  private  Investment  in  depressed 
areas. 

Recent  amendments  to  EDA's  legislation 
strengthened  our  urban  programs,  making 
flexible  EDA  assistance  available  to  most  ma- 
jor urban  centers.  The  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments Is  clear:  a  greater  share  of  EDA's  funds 
will  be  available  to  needy  cities,  and  we  will 
have  some  flexibility  In  providing  assistance 
In  ways  that  are  useful  to  you.  The  changes 
provide  a  find  opportunity  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  build  the  partner- 
ship necessary  for  revitalizing  the  Nation's 
cities. 

Urban  economic  development  Is  not  a  re- 
cent discovery  of  EDA.  As  far  back  as  1966, 
EDA  public  works  loans  and  grants,  business 
loans  and  technical  assistance  helped  Oak- 
land create  its  marine  terminal  with  the 
first  contalnerlzatlon  facilities  on  the  West 
Coast,  resulting  In  1000  new  permanent  Jobs. 
Today,  EDA's  urban  program  is  expanding: 
250  cities  with  populations  of  more  than  50,- 
000  persons  have  been  designated  and  are  now 
qualified  for  EDA  assistance.  Recent  amend- 
ments now  allow  cities  as  small  as  25,000 
in  population  to  become  eligible. 

These  are  some  of  the  resources  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  available  to  aid  cities 
and  towns  of  all  kinds.  Let  us  now  consider 
how  these  resources  may  be  deployed,  and 
on  which  urban  problems. 

1.  Cities  are  great  generators  of  new  busi- 
nesses. Here  the  mixes  of  skills,  markets,  and 
capital  combine  to  enable  men  and  women 
to  make  the  big  Jump — to  undertake  the 
struggles  and  satisfactions  of  being  one's  own 
boss.   Such    undertakings   are    important   to 
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the  neighborhoods  or  larger  communities 
they  serve  because  they  add  to  the  choice  of 
goods  and  services  and  thus  enhance  the 
quality  of  otir  lives. 

They  arc  necessary  to  local  governments 
because  of  the  revenues  they  generate  and 
the  Jobs  they  supply.  And  they  are  good  for 
the  economy  because  they  Increase  efficiency 
and  add  to  our  gross  national  product. 

In  short,  fostering  new  business  Is  good  for 
America  as  well  as  for  cities.  In  cooperation 
with  other  agencies,  we  Intend  to  draw  on 
the  Department's  resources  to  help  enterpris- 
ing men  and  women,  black  Americans,  the 
Spanish  speaking,  the  young  and  the  old — 
those  who  want  to  revitalize  an  obsolete 
enterprise  as  well  as  those  who  would  begin 
an  entirely  new  one.  Our  field  offices  will  be 
fully  supportive  of  municipal  and  state  busi- 
ness efforts. 

2.  More  than  forty  percent  of  black  Ameri- 
can teenagers  are  out  of  work.  You  mere  than 
any  other  group  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
implications  of  this  statUtic.  It  might  be 
worthwhile,  however,  to  recall  that  prolonged 
unemployment  at  any  age  is  a  burden  that 
the  individual,  the  family  and  the  commu- 
nity will  long  bear.  Unemployment  is  Income 
not  earned.  It  Is  Job  skills  lost.  It  is  invest- 
ments deferred.  It  means  educational  op- 
portunities delayed  or  forever  lost.  In  short, 
it  is  e  major  barrier  to  economic  and  social 
mobility. 

Congress  has  enacted  major  Job  creation 
public  works  programs,  which  we  will  put 
into  place  swiftly.  You  and  the  employers 
and  unions  Involved  are  In  the  best  position 
to  assure  that  those  whose  high  rates  of  un- 
employment earned  that  project  for  your 
community  will  have  full  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy  the  employment  generated.  I  do  not  mini- 
mize the  difficulties.  Training  and  employ- 
ment programs  which  enrol)  minority  teen- 
agers will  need  to  be  directed  In  such  a  way 
a-s  to  make  available  those  workers  who  can 
perform  some  of  the  necessary  tasks.  It  Is 
Important  that  you  and  we  in  the  federal 
government  make  that  extra  effort  to  meet 
the  full  Intent  of  the  statute,  for  there  are 
many  who  claim  that  public  works  cannot 
be  targeted  adequately  to  combat  structural 
unemployment. 

We  need  also  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  lasting  nature  of  the  public  works  we 
create.  The  projects  we  are  to  build  ought 
to  serve  the  public  well,  to  be  attractive  and 
well  integrated  into  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  each  community.  As  Mayors  and 
councilmen,  you  will  want  to  have  the 
same  sense  of  satisfaction  that  came  to  peo- 
ple who  durine  the  Great  Depression  buUt 
the  trails  and  picnic  tables,  the  schools  and 
parks  that  continue  ta  serve  us  today. 

4.  Finally,  you  would  agree.  I  am  sure, 
that  we  are  Investing  far  too  little  in  the 
so-called  "software"  side  of  economic  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  enough  that  we  locate 
public  works  wisely  or  that  we  arrange  for 
adequate  bu.siness  financing  to  complete 
Industrial  or  commercial  projects.  As  Im- 
poriani  as  these  are.  there  is  a  greater  need 
to  b  Uld.  strengthen  and  expand  the  institu- 
tional infrastructvire  of  urban  economic  de- 
velopment to  Include  state  as  well  as  private 
investments.  "The  President  has  made  clear 
his  intent  to  include  the  states  in  our  plans, 
recognizing  that  they,  too,  represent  the 
urban   constituency. 

In  meeting  these  problems.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  Department's  record.  We  need 
to  streamline  some  programs  and  to  bring 
more  of  our  resources  directly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  cities.  We  are  committed  to  ex- 
panding employment,  revenues,  and  sales  so 
that  cities  can  take  care  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  tools  we  are  presently  applying 
may  not  be  the  best  we  can  devise,  however, 
and  I  look  to  you  to  help  us  consider 
whether  we  need  new  ones. 

Two  years  ago,  an  official  of  the  previous 
administration     who    should    have    known 
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better  told  the  press  that  the  tirbaii  crisis 
was  over.  You  will  hear  no  such  nonsense 
from  this  administration. 


BRITAIN'S   VIEW   OF   DETENTE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thrusday  of  last  week  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  the  honor  of  hosting  a  lunch- 
eon for  Mr.  David  Owen,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed British  Foreign  Secretary  and 
the  youngest  person  to  hold  that  position 
since  Anthony  Eden. 

We  had  a  frank  discussion  with  Mr. 
Owen  about  numerous  foreign  policy 
issues  and  were  impressed  with  the  depth 
and  scope  of  his  knowledge.  In  that  re- 
gard, the  Washington  Post  ran  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  maiden  speech  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  That  speech  shows  an  en- 
lightened perspective  of  detente. 

Mr.  Owen  makes  the  important  point 
that  one  reason  there  is  such  widespread 
disillusionment  with  detente  is  that  we 
expected  too  much  from  detente.  He 
argues  that  we  should  step  back  and 
take  a  look  at  the  real  accomplishments 
rather  than  the  unachieved  ideals. 

I  commend  this  brief  article  to  the 
Members  for  their  consideration: 
Britain's  View   of   Detente:    Now  for  the 
Hard   Part 
(By   David    Owen) 

No  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  deny 
the  basic  proposition  that  as  a  result  of  the 
detente  process — a  proce.^s  that  began  almost 
25  years  ago  and  to  which  successive  Ameri- 
can Presidents  and  leading  statesmen  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  have  contributed — East- 
West  relations  are  mere  stable  and  the  world 
safer.  The  quantity  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
both  sides  has  regrettably  Increased  in  this 
period.  But  there  has  been  a  qualitative  im- 
provement in  the  way  in  which  East  and 
West  seek  to  manage  the  mutual  threat  pre- 
sented by  each  other's  nuclear  arsenals  .  .  . 

It  is  most  crucially  reflected  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  suspect  that  few  people  realize  that 
between  1971  and  1974  something  like  25  bi- 
lateral agreements  were  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  all  con- 
tributing in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  stable  relationship.  The 
central  achievement  h.as  been  the  willing- 
ness of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
engage  In  talks  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion— to  exchange  views  and  data,  and  to  try 
and  reach  agreement,  in  areas  of  the  most 
advanced  military  technology.  As  a  result 
there  is  today  less  risk  of  misunderstanding, 
less  risk  of  military  confrontation  and  there- 
fore less  risk  of  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Britain's  commitment  to  detente  and  the 
search  for  a  more  constructive  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
is  as  firm  today  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Helsinki  Conference  in  1975.  But  over  the 
past  18  months  a  widespread  feeling  has  de- 
veloped In  the  West  that  too  little  ha.s 
changed  for  the  better  and  that  some  Im- 
portant things  may  even  have  channed  for 
the  wori-e. 

No  objective  observer  can  deny  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  continues  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  armed  forces — on  land,  sea  and 
air — and  that  this  process  has  gathered  mo- 
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mentum  In  the  period  of  detente.  Many 
rightly  ask  what  all  this  military  effort  is 
for.  Many  also  rightly  ask  whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  seventh  principle  of  the  Hel- 
sinki final  act,  pledging  signatory  states  to 
xiphoid  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. What  has  happened  to  the  commit- 
ment to  the  free  exchange  of  peoples  and 
ideas,  into  which  the  35  states  who  signed 
the  final  act  have  entered,  and  which  remains 
more  an  aspiration  than  a  reality? 

As  a  result  public  opinion  In  the  West 
has  tended  to  display  an  increasing  skepti- 
cism both  toward  the  final  act  and  by  exten- 
sion toward  the  process  of  detente  itself. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  this 
skepticism  and  disappointment  has  been  mis- 
conceived, and  that  expectations  have  out- 
stripped by  far  the  limits  of  what  detente 
could  have  reasonably  delivered. 

For  while  detente  has  substantial  achieve- 
ments to  Its  credit,  the  process  started  from 
a  low  threshold  and  represents  to  date  only 
a  limited,  though  vitally  Important,  accom- 
modation In  Europe  and  between  the  super- 
powers. We  are  witnessing  the  early  stages 
of  this  process,  not  its  culmination.  Detente 
has  solved  some  of  the  most  urgent  and  ob- 
vious problems  in  East-West  relations  and 
it  has  established  a  basic  framework  for  the 
solution  of  those  that  remain.  But  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  the  first  and 
easier  stage  of  detente  is  over.  The  Issues  that 
are  today  on  the  agenda  of  East-West  rela- 
tions are  more  complex,  more  contentious 
and  far  more  intractable.  We  are  beginning 
to  encroach  on  fundamental  attitudes,  on 
human  behavior,  and  the  Issues  go  to  the 
heart  of  each  side's  perception  of  Itself  and 
its  Interests.  Inevitably  we  cannot  expect 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  early 
1970s. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
we  should  be  realistic.  Detente  on  Its  own 
could  not.  and  was  never  Intended  to,  stop 
the  Soviet  Union  trora  being  a  world  power, 
still  less  to  convert  the  Russians  and  their 
allies  from  communism.  Already  in  the  last 
century  It  was  clear  that  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  a  country  of  the  size, 
population  and  resources  of  Ru.ssia  emerged 
as  a  global  power.  Any  idea  that  detente 
could  or  should  have  reversed  this  process  Is 
absurd.  The  bas'c  premLse  from  which  we  in 
the  West  must  start  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  world  power  with  national  interests  and 
ambitions  to  match,  which  Inevitably  bring 
It  Into  competition,  and  sometimes  confron- 
tation, with  the  West.  To  this  we  must  add 
that  Communist  Ideology  Invests  the  natural 
rivalry  between  East  and  West  with  a  dy- 
namic of  Inceaslng  struggle. 

Increasingly,  as  we  have  devised  mecha- 
nisms for  reducing  military  tension,  this 
struggle  has  become  one  for  the  minds  of 
men.  As  Prime  Minister  Callaghan  has  faid. 
there  is  no  armistice  in  the  war  of  ideas.  But 
this  is  a  struggle  from  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  .'-brink.  Why  else  do  we  permit  a  free 
flow  of  information  and  ideas  in  both  direc- 
tions? We  are  confident  that  our  model  of 
society  Is  better  adapted  to  satisfy  human 
aspirations,  both  intellectual  and  material. 
Ttue,  we  in  the  West  have  our  problems.  But 
they  are  of  a  complexity  and  sophistication 
that  Conununist  societies  are  only  Just  be- 
ginning to  encounter.  Above  all.  Western  so- 
ciety thrives  on  the  intellectual  ferment  and 
the  imfettered  e.xpresslon  of  human  crea- 
tivity In  all  its  forms. 

So,  sweeping  away  the  unreal  expectations 
and  delusions  of  recent  years,  we  see  that 
detente  so  far  has  to  be  placed  in  the  con- 
text of  a  relationship  In  which  competition 
between  the  two  systems  exists  slde-by-slde 
with  the  search  for  common  ground.  The 
scope  for  accommodation  between  East  and 
West  is  limited  by  the  competition.  Some  ask 
whether  it  is  worth  our  while  to  try  to  ex- 
pand the  limits. 

The   answer   must  be  emphatically   "yes" 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO   CONGRESS 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio 
would  like  to  insert  in  the 
sage  of  congratulations  f: 
constituents  to  my  c 
gress.   This    concerned 
that    heartiest    congratul 
order   for  all   of  my 
Representatives    who    ha  / 
diligently  and  so  long  to 
ment  regulation  of  the 
gas.  So  dedicated  have 
been  to  this  end  that  not 
of  this  cold  winter,  with 
plant  closings,  was  enoui 
them  to  adopt  the  more 
of  permanent  deregulatioji 

The    congratulatory 
follows  is  fitting  praise  foi 
Congress  who,  like  a 
has  prescribed  a  tempor 
long-term  ailment.  We 
day   while  the   condition 
worsen : 

Message  of  Concrat[|lations 

First  the  good  news!  This 
to  be  one  of  a  congratulatory 
the   bad   news!   This  congratulation 
meant  tor  you,  in  that  I 
position  as  to  the  regulatlor 

These    congratulations 
your  colleagues,  who  have,  oter 
diligently  supported   the  re  julat 
price  of  natural  gas.  Their 
matter  has  finally  re-sulted 
dream,  to-wit:  government 
distribution  and  sale  o:'  said 
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closed  herewith  is  a  copy  of  our  local  News- 
paper announcing  our  City's  Intention  to 
enter  the  field  of  distribution  and  sale  of 
natural  gas.] 

While  this  Is  a  "giant  step  forward  for  man- 
kind," it  has  been  almost  twenty-three  years 
since  the  Phillips  decision.  Might  I  humbly 
suggest  that  the  Government  take  over  of 
the  natural  gas  industry  could  be  accelerated 
by  the  exercise  of  further  regulatory  powers 
reducing  the  retail  price  of  gas  21',;  below 
the  actual  production  costs.  I  estimate  that 
complete  Government  take  over  of  the  in- 
dustry would  result  within  eighteen  months. 

Upon  reaching  this  point,  I  suspect  the 
formation  of  a  giant  Government  conglomer- 
ate. Incorporating  the  gas  Industry  with  such 
successful  ventures  as  the  Post  Office,  Am- 
trak.  ConRail  and  the  HUD  Housing  Projects. 
would  be  In  order. 

Again,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  bestow 
my  congratulations  on  you  for  the  accom- 
plishments thus  far,  but  I  trust  you  will  pass 
my  congratulations  on  to  your  colleagiies  for 
their  accomplishments  to  date. 


March  1^,  1977 


THE  OPEN  WINDOWS   ACT  OF   1977 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  a  companion  bill  to  a  very 
practical  piece  of  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Pell  in  the  Senate.  My  bill, 
H.R.  4035,  would  reo.uire  that  buildings 
built  with  Federal  funds  have  windows 
which  can  be  opened  and  shut  manually. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Rayburn  Building  has  gazed  out- 
side on  the  lovely  spring  days  we  have 
enjoyed  recently  in  Washington,  wishing 
they  could  open  a  window  and  benefit 
from  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Of 
course  this  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  the  superintendent's 
office. 

Aside  from  the  esthetic  benefits  of  my 
bill,  there  are  some  very  important  en- 
ergy-saving aspects  of  this  legislation.  On 
certain  days,  the  simple  ability  to  open  a 
window  would  eliminate  the  need  for  air- 
conditioning.  With  the  cost  of  electricity 
becoming  increasingly  higher,  the  sav- 
ings, in  terms  of  both  fuel  and  money, 
would  be  considerable. 

I  might  also  add  that  in  the  event  of 
a  breakdown  in  an  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem, the  inhabitants  of  the  afflicted  sys- 
ture  would  not  have  to  suffer  unneces- 
sarily because  they  could  no  open  a  win- 
dow. I  have  heard  of  cases  where  classes 
have  ben  canceled  or  interrupted  be- 
cause of  air-conditioning  failures  in 
school  buildings. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
ventilation  in  even  the  newest  of  build- 
ings is  not  without  flaws.  An  open  win- 
dow would  be  a  welcome  sight  to  many 
a  nonsmoker  who  must  work  with  col- 
leagues who  smoke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  be 
simple  to  implement  and  would  bring 
forth  countless  benefits  if  enacted.  The 
living  and  working  conditions  of  millions 
of  Americans  would  eventually  be  im- 
proved. Let  us  not  hesitate  to  take  this 
step  toward  the  betterment  of  our  im- 
mediate environment. 


MR.  LEONARD  WOODCOCK'S  STATE- 
MENT  ON  THE  HEALTH  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  report  that  as  of  today  there 
are  89  House  sponsors  of  the  Health 
Security  Act,  H.R.  21. 

On  March  1.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, who  has  introduced  the  compan- 
ion bill,  and  I  held  a  breakfast  briefing 
on  the  Health  Security  Act.  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

New  House  and  Senate  Members  and 
their  staffs  were  invited  to  attend,  as 
well  as  new  members  of  the?  four  commit- 
tees which  have  the  jurisdiction  over  na- 
tional health  legislation. 

For  those  new  Members  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  and  my  more  senior  col- 
leagues, I  recommend  Mr.  Woodcock's 
remarks  as  a  lucid  case  for  health  secu- 
rity, and  insert  them  at  this  point  into 
the  Record: 

Remarks  by  Leonard  Woodcock 

In  his  campaign,  President  Carter  made 
national  health  Insurance  an  exception  to  his 
pledge  not  to  increase  total  Federal  expendl- 
tvu-es  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product.  He  said  he  might  be.  willing  to  add 
one  to  two  percent  of  GNP  to  Federal  spend- 
ing to  pay  for  a  national  health  insurance 
program.  This  would  mean  approximately 
$18-S36  billion  at  the  outset  of  a  program 
beginning,  say,  in  1980. 

The  President  set  specific  standards  for 
the  plan  in  a  speech-  to  the  Student  Na- 
tional Medical  Association  on  April  16.  1976. 
He  suggested  in  his  recent  visit  to  HEW  that 
the  staff  read  that  statement.  In  It,  Mr.  Car- 
ter said : 

"An  efficient,  cost  effective  health  care 
system  will  deliver  and  not  Jusi  promise  na- 
tional health  care.  We  must  follow  the  basic 
principle  that  the  amount  of  personal 
wealth  should  not  limit  the  state  of  a  per- 
son's health. 

"National  health  Insurance  alone  cannot 
redistribute  doctors  or  raise  the  quality  of 
care.  So  we  must  plan,  and  decisively  phase 
In,  simultaneous  reform  of  services  and  re- 
financing of  costs.  Reform  will  enable  us  to 
set  and  secure  the  following  principles  of  a 
national  health  Insurance  program: 

"Coverage  must  be  universal  and  manda- 
tory. Every  citizen  must  be  entitled  to  the 
same  level  of  comprehensive  benefits. 

"We  must  reduce  barriers  to  early  and 
preventive  care  in  order  to  lower  the  need  for 
hospitalization. 

"Benefits  .should  be  insured  by  a  com- 
bination of  resources :  employer  and  employee 
shared  payroll  taxes,  and  general  tax  reve- 
nues. As  President,  I  would  want  to  give  our 
people  the  most  rapid  improvement  in  in- 
dividual health  care  the  nation  can  afford, 
accommodating  first  those  who  need  It  most, 
with  the  understanding  that  It  will  be  a 
comprehensive  program  in  the  end." 

Mr.  Carter  in  subsequent  statements  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  as  President  has  re- 
affirmed his  determination  to  enact  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  based  on 
these  principles. 

We  on  the  Committee  for  National  Health 
Insurance  have  been  working  for  eight  years 
to  develop  a  program  containing  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  reform  of  services  and  re- 
financing of  costs,  and  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic to  the  need  for  such  a  program.  Spade- 
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work  for  the  Health  Security  program  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Corman  was  carried  out  by  our  Tech- 
nical Committee.  It  has  been  introduced  In 
every  Congress  since  the  91st.  We  intend  to 
do  our  utmost  to  help  the  members  of  the 
95th  Congrses  enact  a  national  health  insur- 
ance bin  baaed  on  principles  endorsed  by 
President  Carter  and  contained  in  the  Health 
Security  program. 

A  great  problem  in  our  educational  efforts 
has  been  the  myth  created  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  carried  forth  by  former  Presi- 
dent Ford  that  we  can't  afford  national 
health  insurance — that  it  costs  too  much. 
When  you  consider  the  fact  that  In  FY  1976, 
we  Americans  spent  an  average  of  $638  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child  for  health  care, 
you  can  begin  to  understand  that  we  are  al- 
ready over-spending  without  any  national 
health  insurance. 

As  a  nation,  we  spent  $139  billion  In  FY 
1976  for  health  services  without  any  nation- 
al health  Insurance  program.  This  Is  more 
than  the  total  for  national  defense  and  It 
Is  rising  much  faster  than  defen.se  casts,  even 
with  the  B-1  bomber  included. 

By  FY  1981,  you  in  the  Congress,  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
have  to  vote  $49  billion  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  alone,  which  cost  "only"  $26  bil- 
lion in  FY  1976.  This  is  with  no  National 
Health  Plan. 

We  spend  more  of  our  GNP  for  health  than 
any  European  country,  and  they  all  have  na- 
tional health  programs. 

So  I  am  sure  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  Mr. 
Nixon  when  he  appeared  before  the  AMA 
and  criticized  the  Health  Security  bill  as  be- 
ing too  costly  that  he  was  playing  to  a  hip 
audience.  He  knew  and  Mr.  Ford  knew  that 
the  national  health  Insurance  costs  they 
referred  to  were  Federal  costs  representing 
transfers  from  private  premiums.  State  and 
Local  taxes  and  direct  patient  payments,  and 
were  not  new  costs. 

It  Is  possible  to  reduce  Federal  health  costs 
and  not  Increase  them,  as  Mr.  Ford  proposed 
in  his  1977  budget  with  respect  to  Medicare. 
All  you  have  to  do,  as  he  did  in  the  budget, 
is  grant  the  elderly  people  the  privilege  of 
paying  part  of  their  hospital  bills  now  cov- 
ered by  Medicare.  This  will  save  costs  for 
everyone  but  the  elderly  people  and  their 
families,  at  least  Initially.  But  since  no  re- 
forms of  services  or  strong  cost  controls  on 
providers  are  proposed,  all  the  rest  of  us 
would  soon  pay  highly  Inflated  costs  for 
medical  services,  whether  or  not  we  are  elder- 
ly or  have  elderly  parents.  It  is  this  kind  of 
piecemeal  program  and  patchwork  approach 
that  has  caused  hospital  costs  to  Increase 
each  year  at  a  15  percent  rate  and  physicians' 
fees  by  over  12  percent  annually  imder  the 
current  system. 

Other  methods  of  limiting  Federal  costs 
also  have  been  tried,  and  are  being  tried, 
without  great  success.  When  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  were  first  enacted.  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congre-ss  that  they  should  be  neutral 
with  re.spect  to  the  delivery  system.  Costs 
escalated  rapidly,  and  amendments  Included 
In  P.L.  92-603  were  described  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  a  partial  repeal  of  this  neutral 
intent. 

The  1972  Medlcare-Medlc<\ld  amendments 
established  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  limitations  on  reasonable  cost 
reimbursements  and  on  capital  expenditures, 
and  other  conditions  tied  to  the  government 
programs  alone.  A  logical  step  seemed  to  be 
to  try  to  prevent  Federal  funding  of  unneces- 
sary hospital  admLsslons  and  Inappropriate 
medical  procedures.  Regulations  proposed  by 
HEW  following  the  1972  amendments  would 
have  required  hospitals  to  review  all  non- 
emergency admissions  of  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid patients  within  24  hours  to  determine 
whether  hospitalization  was  necessary.  But 
the  regulations  prompted  the  AMA  to  file  Its 
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first  suit  against  the  Federal  government  and 
the  regulations  were  withdrawn. 

Thus,  under  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Adminis- 
trations, national  health  expenditures  dou- 
bled from  $69  billion  in  FY  1969  to  $139  bil- 
lion in  FY  1976  while  we  tinkered  with  the 
costly  and  defective  system  but  declined  to 
institute  meaningful  controls  and  reforms. 

When  the  Health  Security  bill  was  first 
introduced,  it  was  called  too  costly  at  $40  bil- 
lion. Its  opponents  today  call  it  too  costly  at 
$100  billion.  Remember:  It  is  the  same  basic 
program,  but  It  takes  over  existing  costs  seven 
years  later.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  more  it 
will  cost. 

Health  services  will  continue  to  absorb  an 
Increasing  share  of  our  nation's  resources 
until  such  time  as  we  have  a  national  health 
insurance  program  which  deals  concurrently 
with  reform  of  services  and  refinancing  of 
costs. 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  in  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  bills  now  before  the 
Congress.  The  first  is  contained  In  the  AMA's 
bill — lntrod\iced  by  Congressman  Duncan 
and  Senator  Hansen,  and  others  like  It.  It 
aslcs  the  Congress  to  p.ass  a  law  requiring  em- 
ployers to  offer  private  health  Insurance  plans 
to  employees.  In  this  respsct,  at  least,  the 
AMA  has  risen  above  principle  and  departed 
from  itsS  long-standing  insistence  on  volun- 
tarism. In  other  respects,  the  AMA  remains 
consistent.  There  are  no  cost  controls  In  the 
program.  No  quality  safeguards.  No  incentives 
for  reforms  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. And  for  the  poor  and  near-poor,  there 
are  degrading  and  costly  means  tests  based 
on  sharing  of  premium  costs  according  to  tax 
liability.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  91 
different  pigeonholes  that  poor  individuals 
or  families  might  fit  into  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  health  Insurance  premiums  they 
must  pay  and  how  much  the  Federal  Treas- 
xiry  will  pay.  The  AMA  challenges  the  charge 
that  we  have  one  health  care  system  for  the 
rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  To  the  AMA, 
there  are  no  poor,  and  their  bill  would  re- 
q\ilre  all  but  the  most  destitute  to  make  co- 
insurance payments  on  their  medical  bills 
In  order  to  make  them  cost-conslcous. 

The  other  basic  approach  to  national 
health  insurance  involves  a  tax-financed  pro- 
gram with  budgeting  of  health  expenditures. 
The  fact  that  most  hospital  bills  arc  now 
paid  on  a  cost-plus  basis  has  generated  a 
blank  check  environment  for  the  financing 
of  hospital  care.  The  fact  that  most  doctors 
negotiate  only  with  themselves  what  their 
fees  should  be  and  how  often  their  services 
the  medical  marketplace  even  more  advan- 
tageous for  suppliers  than  the  oil  or  coffee 
markets. 

Under  the  Health  Security  bill's  budgeting 
procedures,  hospitals  and  doctors  would  both 
be  paid  negotiated  amounts  based  on  annual 
budgets  determined  In  advance.  Participating 
providers  would  be  required  to  accept  pay- 
ment from  the  program  as  payment  in  full; 
they  could  not  charge  patients  additional 
amounts.  Doctors  would  be  entitled  to  rea- 
sonable fees  or  other  methods  of  payment; 
but  the  amounts  would  be  negotiated  by  the 
Insurance  program  personnel  on  the  local 
level  and  representatives  of  the  doctors.  Hos- 
pitals would  present  prospective  budgets  re- 
lating both  to  their  own  internal  and  external 
services,  and  to  other  hospitals  in  the  same 
area  so  that  duplication  of  expensive  and 
under-utilized  services  could  be  controlled, 
and  needed  but  presently  unavailable  serv- 
ices, such  as  hospital -based  home  care,  could 
be  rapidly  developed. 

The  Health  Security  bill  would  be  financed 
by  a  combination  of  payroll  and  general  reve- 
nue taxes.  The  Medicare  tax  would  be  shifted 
into  this  program  as  everyone,  including  the 
elderly,  would  be  covered.  Employers  would 
pay  three-and-one-half  percent  of  payroll. 
This  is  well  within  the  percentage  of  payroll 
which  large  employers  are  now  paying  for 
comparable  coverage  under  private  group 
plans,  and  even  small  employers'  contrlbu- 
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tlons  are  approaching  this  figure.  Self-em- 
ployed would  pay  2.5  percent  up  to  $24,000 
income — or  a  maximum  of  about  $600  for 
comprehensive  coverage.  The  individual  and 
payroll  taxes  would  be  matched  by  Federal 
general  revenues. 

The  last  Administration  estimated  that 
Health  Security  would  induce  new  costs  or 
transfer  $100  billion  from  other  financing 
sources  to  the  Federal  budget.  We  have  chal- 
lenged their  assumptions  about  induced 
costs,  since  such  costs  could  not  possibly 
occur  in  the  first  year  of  operation  and  they 
would  be  offset  by  savings  resulting  from 
preventive  medicine  encouraged  by  Health 
Security  In  later  years.  Of  the  $100  bllUon,  an 
estimated  $16  billion  is  the  amount  that 
State  and  local  governments  would  otherwise 
be  paying  and  ought  to  be  charged  to  fiscal 
relief  to  the  States.  The  rest  would  be  raised 
by  tax  revenues  from  an  Improved  economy 
or  from  new  taxes.  There  could  even  be  cir- 
cuit breakers  as  the  program  is  phased  in. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  in  congressional 
testimony  over  the  years  that,  while  the 
Health  Security  bill  provides  equal  financing 
by  payroll  and  general  revenue  taxes,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  other  divisions  of  fi- 
nancing. For  example,  our  Technical  Com- 
mittee considers  there  might  be  merit  in  par- 
tially financing  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  through  a  Federal  cigarette  tax  and  a 
.surcharge  on  alcohol  taxes,  on  the  theory  that 
people  who  use  clgaretttes  and  alcohol  should 
specifically  contribute  toward  the  greater 
health  costs  that  are  likely  to  occur  because 
of  such  use. 

The  division  of  the  sources  of  financing  of 
national  health  insurance  may  be  endlessly 
arguable,  but  I  hope  members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  understand  that  costs  have  been  a 
distorted  issue.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice has  stated  that  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  program  can  actually  con- 
serve billions  of  dollars  within  a  few  years  if 
it  contains  workable  and  across-the-board 
cost  controls,  although,  of  course,  more  costs 
would  flow  through  the  Federal  budget  and 
less  through  other  sources  of  financing. 

As  Professor  Rashi  Fein  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  put  the  cost  picture : 

"The  Issue  Is  a  non-l&sue.  The  question  can 
we,  as  a  people,  afford  national  health  insur- 
ance really  means  can  v/e  afford  to  spend 
what  we  are  already  spending — and  surely  the 
answer  is  "yes".  The  Issue  is  not  whether  we 
are  spending  more  than  we  can.  The  issues 
are  whether  we  are  getting  what  we  should 
for  our  money  and  whether  the  present  ar- 
rangements which  make  health  expenditures 
depend  on  a  family's  Income  are  fair.  Just  and 
humane." 

Under  a  Health  Security  bill,  we  would  sub- 
stitute new  and  earmarked  taxes  for  what 
people  are  now  spending,  and  the  coiintry 
will  save  money.  At  the  same  time,  access  to 
quality  care  for  all  would  be  provided  in  a 
way  consistent  with  the  self-respect  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED  VOTE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  missed  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  2647,  Small  Business  Act 
amendments.  The  late  arrival  of  my 
flight  from  New  York  prevented  my  par- 
ticipation when  the  vote  was  taken. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 
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FDR  MOVES  HOLD  L  ESSON  FOR 
CARTER 


HON.  RICHARD   JOLLING 

or  MissouR) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  .  4,  1977 
Sp<  aker 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr. 
not  enough  wise  people 
And  surely  the  United 
ticularly    Washington.    E 
some  more.  But  Ben  Cohep 
and  Eliot  Janeway's  repo 
speech   is   well   worth 
appeared  in   the  Washington 
Sunday.  Mar.  13,  1977 
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Ben  Cohen  Is  the  very 
the  elder  statesman.  For 
he   has    been    recognized 
member  of  the  V.S 
young   man,   he   was   In  on 
the    Balfour    Declaration 
Israel's    Magna    Charta.    In 
drafted  the  United  Nations 
tween,  he  was  the  author 
making  New  Deal  leglslatloh 
pace    for    Franklin    Roosevelt 
First  Hundred  Days. 

Washington  has  learned 
rare   occasions  when  Ben 
speak.  He  did  so  last  Frlda^ 
commemorating    the    44th 
Roosevelt's  first  year   in 
dress  that  night  stands  as 
ical  document.  It  struck  a 
Roosevelt's  accompllshmenti 
turns  he  made:  am!  focused 
central  problem  Carter  has 
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Congress,  Cohen  said,  is 
lem   or   part   of   the   solutl(^n 
President.  The  confrontatlo 
ing  towards  with  Congress 
If  Carter  invites — or  even 
down  over  powers  or  prerogi 
gress,     Cohen     warned,     he 
mandate. 

To  sharpen  his   warning, 
three  relevant  experiments 
dentlal  career,  two  of  which 
that  didn't.  The  first  relateb 
accomplishment   of   the   Ne'  ,• 
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He  neglected,  however,  to 
porters    that   he   himself 
opposed  to  the  notion  when 
ommended.   The   narrow- 
italled  at  the  Treasury 
gestion  of  federal  deposit 
ligate,    echoing    angry    mu 
American  Banker's  Associat 
initiative  for  federal  deposi 
from    that    unforgettable 
vatism,  Sen.  Arthur 
His  proposal  stirred  up  a 
on   the   grounds   that   it 
sponsible." 

As  Cohen  recalled,  however 
President  Garner  and  RFC 
told  Roosevelt  there  was 
berg  In  the  Congress.  Rocse 
Vandenberg  idea  and  the 
of  bank  deposits  became  a 
of  the  New  Deal  banking 
ther    Garner    nor    Jones 
Office    Intimates:    and    FDI 
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shrinking  violet.  Roosevelt  established  him- 
self as  a  survivor  from  his  first  encounter 
with  power  because  he  demonstrated  his  will- 
ingness to  accept  advice  from  unsympathetic 
members  of  the  coalition  he  led:  and  to  dis- 
card the  dogmas  of  his  devotees  in  favor  of 
recommendations  from  ambitiovis  congres- 
sional opponents  like  Vandenberg. 

The  second  experiment  Cohen  recalled  did 
not  work  out.  It  was  Roosevelt's  ill-considered 
effort  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  Cohen 
noted  that  Roosevelt  was  mousetrapped  Into 
the  attempt  after  his  1936  re-election  sweep. 
He  was  drinking  wine  headier  than  that 
Carter  uncorked  between  his  march  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  his  telephone  talk- 
In. 

Roosevelt's  court-packing  plan  was  fore- 
doomed. But  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  It 
would  not  have  helped  him.  The  first  vic- 
tims of  the  purge  would  have  been  the  very 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  whom  he 
had  reason  to  regard  as  allies  and  whom  his 
supporters  had  learned  to  trust:  Holmes, 
Brandels  and  Cardoza.  They  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  self-defeating  mandatory 
retirement  age  limit  prescribed  by  the  court- 
packing  bill. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  critical  votes 
to  be  counted  in  the  Senate,  Roosevelt  sent 
for  the  man  whom  he  identified  as  controlling 
the  swing  vote:  Sen.  Francis  Maloney  of  Con- 
necticut. Roosevelt  had  an  unerring  Instinct 
for  his  target:  and  he  recognized  that  Ma- 
loney, and  Sen.  Joseph  O'Mahoney  of  Wy- 
oming, normally  an  administration  stalwart, 
had  an  agreement  to  act  together  against 
his  bill.  To  keep  O'Mahoney  he  needed  to  re- 
capture Maloney.  In  this  occasion,  he  used 
his  famous  charm  too  late. 

Maloney  told  me  how  dfficult  it  was  to  sit 
at  Roosevelt's  desk,  share  a  lunch  tray  with 
him,  and  stand  up  to  him.  "Don't  you  trust 
me,  Frank?  "  he  recalled  Roosevelt  asking 
him,  "After  all  we've  been  through  together?" 
.(Maloney  had  been  one  of  the  original  up- 
and-coming  New  England  Irish  powers  whom 
Jos  Kennedy  had  weaned  away  from  Al 
Smith.)  "I'd  trust  you  with  any  powers  you 
felt  you  needed/'  Maloney  replied,  "What 
worries  me  is  how  far  my  children  could  trust 
anyone  who  might  sit  in  that  chair  after 
you." 

Roosevelt  lost  the  court  fight  by  a  hair 
and  the  defeat  he  suffered  taught  him  not 
to  rush  into  confrontations  with  Congress 
without  prior  clearance. 

Cohen's  third  point  centered  around  Roose- 
velt's reliance  on  bipartisan  cooi>eratJon:  he 
asked  for  it  and  he  got  it  on  two  memorable 
occasions.  The  first  occurred  at  the  outset 
of  his  administration  when  Ben  Cohen  and 
Tom  Corcoran,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  first  be- 
gan their  partnership.  Sam  Rayburn,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  developed  considerable  doubts 
about  the  first  White  House  proposal  to  reg- 
ulate Wall  Street.  He  asked  for  the  help  of 
independent  coun.sel,  which  turned  out  to  be 
Corcoran  and  Cohen.  Rayburn,  however,  also 
took  the  precaution  of  involving  the  ranking 
Republican  congressman  on  his  committee. 
Carl  Mapes,  Gerald  Ford's  predecessor.  By 
the  time  Rayburn,  Mapes,  and  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  were  finished  with  their  collaboration, 
the  Whit2  House  had  more  than  a  bill:  it 
had  a  mandate  with  neither  scars  to  heal  nor 
wounds  to  lick. 

Rayburn  figured  prominently  In  Roosevelt's 
other  use  of  the  same  bipartisan  technique. 
The  division  in  the  country  over  Roosevelt's 
response  to  the  war  danger  forced  him  to 
seek  support  across  party  lines.  When  the 
time  came  for  Rayburn  to  pass  the  initial 
legislation  in  support  of  Britain  through  the 
House,  the  nonpartisan,  issue-minded  Repub- 
licans like  James  Wadsworth  of  New  York 
titled  the  balance.  Prior  consultation  made 
the  difference:  and  White  House  trust  in  the 
congressional  leadership  provided  the  forum 
for  this  therapeutic  procedure. 
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As  Cohen  said,  "Roosevelt  well  understood 
that  members  of  Congress  like  to  be  a  part 
of  the  action,  and  he  was  quick  to  accept 
suggestions  growing  out  of  congressional 
hearings.  He  knew  he  would  need  support 
from  both  parties,  for  rarely  without  some 
support  from  both  parties  can  an  Important 
measure  get  through  Congress  Intact.  In  a 
country  as  large  and  diverse  as  ours,"  Cohen 
added,  "congressional  leaders  cannot  Impose 
party  discipline  which  would  oblige  members 
of  both  Houses  to  vote  against  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  their  constituents." 

Wall  Street  had  been  slow  to  learn  the  cen- 
tral lesson  of  our  time  during  the  Vietnam 
crisis:  That  when  the  President  and  the 
Congress  fall  out,  the  market  gets  caught  in 
the  middle.  Ironically,  It  was  the  protege  of 
the  Corcoran-Cohen  team,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  transmitted  this  message  to 
the  market.  To  its  astonishment  and  dismay, 
the  breach  he  provoked  with  Congress  over 
his  strategy  of  escalating  the  Vietnam  War, 
without  prior  clearance  of  his  commitments 
with  Congress,  first  broke  the  market,  and 
then  revoked  his  mandate. 

Cohen  concluded  with  the  forward-look- 
ing warning:  "We  are  now  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis — indeed  In  a  time  of  Interna- 
tional crisis,  possibly  deeper  than  the  public 
has  yet  realized.  But  better  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  we  are  equipped  with 
human  resources  and  material  resources  to 
meet  our  problems.  We  know  both  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  gro-jps  we  must 
cooperate  with  one  another,  as  Roosevelt 
taught  us  in  the  New  Deal  days." 

Like  Brandeis  before  him,  Cohen  is  as 
shrewd  a  Judge  of  practical  marketplace 
pressures  as  he  is  of  the  processes  of  power. 
The  state  paper  he  delivered  to  his  fellow 
survivors  of  the  New  Deal  is  to  be  read  as  a 
market  letter  for  1977.  The  stock  market  is 
sending  ominous  signals  to  Washington  that 
It  has  Cohen's  message.  It  Is  brainwashed 
with  reports  and  guesstimates  of  statistics  of 
every  sort,  but  it  as  clear-sighted  as  Ben 
Franklin  was  when  he  told  the  Continental 
Congress  "We  must  all  hang  together  or  as- 
suredly we  will  hang  separately." 

If  Congress  sees  the  Carter  White  House 
curbing  its  propensity  for  feuding,  and  opt- 
ing for  consultation  and  compromise  with 
Congress,  the  market  will  boom.  This  is  what 
it  wants  to  do.  But  a  market  that  wants  to 
boom,  and  fails  to  do  so,  sets  a  fatal  trap 
for  Its  followers.  Carter  has  a  chance  to  avoid 
Johnson's  fate  and  pull  off  another  Roose- 
veltlaia  miracle,  but  if  the  Carter  White 
House  gets  involved  in  a  war  with  Congress, 
it  will  spring  the  bear  trap  now  being  baited 


MANDATORY  SENTENCES 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  crimes  where  a  fire- 
arm is  in  the  possession  of  the  criminal 
is  an  idea  whose  time  is  coming. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  item  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1977,  edition  of  Illinois  Wildlife, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Illinois 
Wildlife  Federation : 

Mandatory  Sentences 

The  Illinois  Wildlife  Federation  has  been 
a  proponent  of  legislation  to  create  manda- 
tory sentences  for  any  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  where  a  firearm  is  used.  They  have  been 
unsuccessful  In  the  past  of  getting  such  leg- 
islation passed.  It  seems  that  some  of  the 
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legislators  believe  the  power  to  sentence 
should  lie  only  with  the  Judge  and  If  such 
bills  were  passed  Judges  would  not  convict. 

While  it  is  true  that  mandatory  sentences 
fiuch  as  this  have  been  passed  In  some  states 
and  they  Just  have  not  worked  out.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  In  Florida,  however. 

Florida's   year-old    mandatory    sentencing 
law  which  mandates  a  three -year  minimum 
Jail  term  for  robberies  committed  with  a  fire- 
arm is  proving  quite  a  crime  stopper  and  it 
is  being  enforced. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1976  armed 
robberies  dropped  39  percent.  Small  business 
saw  a  23.6  percent  decrease  while  the  stat.e's 
chain  stores  witnessed  a  30.4  percent  de- 
crease. Florida's  overall  robbery  rate  has 
dropped  12.5  percent. 

The  state  of  Arizona's  five-year  mandatory 
sentencing  law  for  firearms-related  robberies 
has  been  credited  with  cutting  the  state's 
gim  robberies  by  14  percent. 

These  figures  are  available  to  any  of  our 
legislators  and  hopefully  they  will  provide 
the  citizens  of  Illinois  with  a  three-to-five- 
year,  non-parollable,  non-plea  bargaining 
law  dxirlng  this  session  of  the  legislature. 


REGINA  HALL:  LENDING  A  HAND 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
nearly  6  years  since  the  Regina  Hall 
home  for  girls  opened  in  Henderson,  Nev., 
it  has  provided  guidance  for  the  lives  of 
almost  100  troubled  young  women.  The 
unique  success  of  the  hall  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  founders  are  a  source  of 
pride  to  tha  State  of  Nevada  and  I  would 
like  to  call  this  institution  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  low  return  rate  of  runaway  girls 
to  "reform  schools"  from  Regina  Hall  is  a 
tribute  to  Sister  Riccarda  Moseley,  ex- 
ecutive director,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Harrington,  houseparents.  Of  the  93 
young  women  aged  14  to  17,  who  have 
spent  time  at  the  hall,  72  have  returned 
to  family  and  friends  without  further 
commitments  to  an  institutional  setting. 

The  hall,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Nevada  Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  can 
boast  of  a  success  rate  much  higher  than 
that  of  similar  programs  around  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  best  witness  to  this 
is  the  three  weddings  of  former  residents 
that  have  taken  place  at  Regina  Hall  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  girls  obviously 
consider  the  hall  their  home  and  the 
houseparents  their  best  friends. 

Many  awards  have  befallen  the  hall 
and  its  personnel,  including  a  new  book 
and  invitations  to  open  other  halls 
around  the  country.  And  the  hall's  re- 
putation has  attracted  the  friend.ship  and 
beneficence  of  many  celebrities  due  to 
its  close  proximity  to  Las  Vegas. 

But  all  these  honors  cannot  compare 
to  the  deeply  personal  joy  of  those  who 
work  at  the  hall  when  a  lost  and  fright- 
ened child  grows  into  a  mature,  respon- 
sible woman. 

The  spiritual  guidance  and  moral  sup- 
port given  by  those  at  Regina  Hall  are 
something  we  can  all  learn  to  share  with 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RED  ADVANCE  ON  THAILAND 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
persons  who  still  do  not  believe  in  the 
"domino"  theory  just  do  not  understand 
long  range  Communist  objectives.  Mr. 
Ian  Ward  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London  recently  presented  a  very  cogent 
analysis  of  the  Thai  situation  in  the 
March  3,  1977  i.ssue.  As  he  points  out  the 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  patterns 
are  very  similar  to  those  followed  in  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam.  The  item 
follows : 

The  Red  Advance  on  Thailand 
(By  Ian  Ward) 

Indo-Chlna's  fall  to  Communism  In  April 
1975  revived  debate  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
Domino  Theory,  which  maintained  that 
once  Communism  took  hold  in  South-East 
Asia,  States  In  the  region  would  succumb  to 
its  influence  like  a  toppling  line  of  domino 
pieces. 

Pessimists  speculated  on  which  would  be 
the  next  State  to  collapse  and  In  what  order 
the  others  might  follow.  Alarmed  by  the  de- 
moralising effects  such  discussions  were 
having,  regional  leaders  In  mid-1975  began 
issuing  pronouncements  roundly  rejecting 
the  domino  prognosis. 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  without  any 
further  dominoes  dropping.  Indeed,  the 
theory  Is  less  openly  discussed  these  days, 
and  within  the  Association  of  South-East 
Asian  Nations,  the  five  member  States,  Ma- 
laysia, Indonesia,  Singapore,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand,  have  adopted  staunchl  anti- 
Communist  postures  as  the  tackle  the  prob- 
lems of  mutual  assistance  In  development. 

Optimists  take  the  view  that  power- 
centres  for  ideological  expansion  like  Mos- 
cow, Peking  and  Hanoi  are  content  with  the 
apparent  status  quo  or,  for  some  reason  are 
unable  to  make  commitments. 

Insurgency  experts,  particularly  those  In 
Thailand,  take  strong  Issue  with  the  view 
that  the  Communists  have  lost  Interest  in 
the  idea  of  furthering  wars  of  national  liber- 
ation. They  feel  that  22  months,  given  the 
type  of  time-scales  the  Communists  use.  is 
far  too  short  a  period  to  start  taking  credit 
for  stemming  the  tide.  Rather,  they  feel  that 
those  22  months  show  more  than  enough 
evidence  that  all  the  forces  which,  if  un- 
checked, would  produce  the  domino  effect, 
remain  ready. 

The  American  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  has  completed  within  the  past  six 
weeks  a  thorough  re-appraisal  of  the  security 
situation  In  Thailand.  The  findings  all  point 
to  the  Kingdom  being — from  the  Communist 
strategists'  viewpoint  at  least — the  next  pri- 
mary target. 

The  CIA  report  is  not  alone.  Other  Western 
countries  have  conducted  similar  studies. 

That  several  Western  countries  should 
have  Independently  'ordered  re-assessments 
of  the  Thai  situation  at  this  time  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  co-incidental.  Rapidly  de- 
teriorating conditions  during  the  Kingdom's 
three  years  of  experimentation  with  civilian- 
led  democracy  from  1973-1976  prompted  some 
alarming  diplomatic  dispatches  from  Bang- 
kok. Since  the  October  coup  last  year  which 
re-instated  military  control,  Thailand  has 
been  beset  by  a  vast  range  of  political  prob- 
lems which  would  probably  have  flattened  a 
less  adaptive  society. 

During  the  past  few  months  Communist 
Insurgents  operating  in  the  north,  north-east 
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and  southern  areas  have  stepped  up  their 
separate  military  campaigns,  expanded  their 
recruitment  drives  and  sought  to  re-adJust 
their  strategy  In  line  with  the  changing  po- 
litical scene  in  the  national  capital. 

In  answer  to  this  Increased  threat  has 
come  more  Intensive  Government  operations 
in  the  north  and  north-east  together  with 
the  launching  in  late  January  of  a  Joint  op- 
eration with  neighbouring  Malaysia  in  the 
southern  border  region. 

The  military  effectiveness  of  these  efforts 
has  been  much  criticised  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  that  the  Thais  together  with  the 
Malaysians  are  guilty  of  overdependence  oa 
heavy  stand-off  firepower — a  charge  repeat- 
edly directed  at  the  Americans  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

And  what  of  external  assistance  for  the 
Thai  Communists?  Thai  avtthorities  now 
claim  to  have  Identified  five  separate  guer- 
rilla training  camps  in  southern  Laos  where 
Thai  Instructors  work  with  Vietnamese  ad- 
visers. 

Furthermore  Thai  Intelligence  agents  are 
reporting  on  Communist  efforts  In  the  north 
and  north-east  to  expand  battlefield  arsenals 
with  heavier  firepower  weapons.  The  pattern 
closely  follows  the  one  established  in  the 
early  1960s  in  Vietnam.  There  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  careful  not  to  Introduce 
weapons  ahead  of  training  schedules  and 
only  when  proficiency  was  achieved  at  one 
level  of  warfare  were  steps  taken  to  move  up 
to  the  next. 

all-weather  roads 

At  the  same  time  Communist  long-range 
planning  is  imderway  and  the  Thais  are 
closely  watching  the  development  of  two  all- 
weather  roads  which  will  link  Mekong  River 
cro.sslng  points  in  Laos  with  sea  ports  in  Viet- 
nam. In  addition  the  Vietnamese  are  con- 
structing an  oil  pipeline  into  Laos  and  have 
recently  increased  the  number  of  troops  there 
by  some  10,000.  One  unit  of  the  new  forces 
comes  from  the  ninth  division  which  was 
brought  into  South  Vietnam  for  the  final 
push  on  Saigon  in  1975. 

•  Meanwhile  Thailand's  running  border  feud 
with  Laos  has  intensified.  To  the  east  the 
massacre  on  Jan.  28  has  created  even  greater 
fear  than  normal  along  the  ill-defined  border 
with  Cambodia,  a  nation  in  the  throes  of  a 
grisly  policy  of  population  control  by 
slaughter. 

Thai  policy  is  to  withdraw  people  from 
isolated  villages  along  the  frontier.  The 
reasoning  Is  that  this  will  reduce  the  number 
of  possible  targets  for  attack.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  go  strict  instructions  to  security 
officers  in  frontier  regions  to  be  non-belliger- 
ent. In  short  the  military  must  avoid  any 
action  that  the  Cambodian  Communist 
leaders  might  construe  as  antagonistic.  Not 
surprisingly  there  Is  substantial  discontent 
over  directives  among  middle  and  upper- 
ranking  Thai  Army  officers. 

Complicating  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
acerbating the  Laos  and  Cambodian  border 
crises  are  the  refxigees.  Still  they  come, 
sometimes  In  large  batches,  sometimes  in 
trickles,  but  always  desperate  to  escape  the 
indignities  of  Communist  domination.  The 
Thais,  essentlaUy  humanitarians,  tried  la.st 
year  to  block  the  flow  by  sending  a  token 
batch  back  to  Cambodia.  All  those  returned 
were  summarily  executed  within  minutes. 
Bangkok  Is  now  resigned  to  a  continuing 
stream  of  refugees. 

Already  saddled  with  tens  of  thou.sands 
from  the  old  Indo-Chlna  war  era.  Thai  au- 
thorities find  the  influx  since  1975  has  so 
far  added  a  further  75,000  to  the  refugee  list. 

Thailand  has  appealed  to  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Australia,  Canada  and 
other  Western  nations  to  provide  havens  for 
the  inmates  who  crowd  the  country's  camps. 
The  response  has  been  paltry.  But  In  effect, 
whatever  approach  the  Thai's  adopt,  the  di- 
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Washington  Man  of  the  Week 

One  of  the  first  government  agencies  to 
answer  President  Carters  caU  for  a  reduction 
of  the  federal  reporting  workload  Imposed 
upon  the  nation's  business  community  Is 
the  VJS.  Ctistoms  Service. 

Commissioner  Vernon  D.  Acree  reported 
that  the  form  used  by  foreign  firms  export- 
ing commercial  shipments  to  this  country 
and  by  the  American  Importers  has  been 
so  revised  and  simplified  that  It  will  "save 
millions  of  dollars  "  through  the  reduction 
of  required  paperwork. 

Presently  paperwork  dreamed  up  by  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  necessitates  special 
staffs  in  business  and  Industry  that  adds 
millions  of  dollars  to  payrolls,  a  burden 
which  is  shared  by  the  consumer. 

CommlEsioner  Acre,  whose  agents  seized 
smuggled  property  valued  at  $36  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970  and  recorded  $23.5  million 
in  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Is  a  man 
of  action. 

Let's  hope  those  regulatory  agencies  take 
the  hint  and  ease  the  burden  on  business 
and  Industry.  And  that  goes  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  whose  forms  defy  interpre- 
tation. 


THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE  BYRD  AMENDMENT 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  CORCORAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  March  9.  1977, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  MICHEL,  took  the  floor  of  this  body  to 
criticize  the  Carter  administration's  pe- 
culiar form  of  do-it-yourself  diplomacy. 
I  want  to  use  this  occasion  to  associate 
myself  with  his  timely  and  provocative 
comments  on  the  disturbing  lack  of  co- 
ordination in  the  statements  of  certain 
high-level  foreign  policymakers  in  the 
Carter  administration. 

Successful  diplomacy  is  an  art  which 
contains  many  elements,  but  confusion  is 
not  one  of  them.  This  confusion  in  the 
early  days  of  the  new  administration  is 
troubling  to  many  Americans.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Michel  points  out,  it  is  confusing 
to  other  nations  as  well.  And  in  today's 
papers,  we  learn  that  this  uncertainty 
extends  to  our  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  this  is 
helpful  to  keeping  peace  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  raising  my  voice  in 
protest. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
against  H.R.  1746,  legislation  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome,  was  a 
vote  of  protest,  too.  We  all  know  the 
history  of  the  so-called  Byrd  amendment, 
which  since  1971  has  had  the  effect  of 
permitting  U.S.  importation  of  Rhode- 
sian chrome  without  affecting  our  em- 
bargo on  other  Rhodesian  products.  To- 
day in  floor  debate  we  heard  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

However,  in  today's  international  cli- 
mate, the  issue  is  not  whether  we  should 
allow  Rhodesian  chrome  into  this  coun- 
try. It  is  more  than  that.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  or  not  congressional  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  serve  to  clar- 
ify or  further  confuse  American  foreign 
policy  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
repealing  the  Byrd  amendment  may  serve 
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the  best  interests  of  this  country  at  some 
point  down  the  road,  amid  today's  un- 
certainty it  could  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

THE  PREGNANCY  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 

ULt.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  In  recent 
weeks  concerning  the  effects  of  television 
violence  on  the  children  of  America. 
However,  little  has  been  said  concerning 
the  equally  harmful  Influences  that  over- 
ly suggestive  music  has  on  our  younger 
generation. 

I  was  impressed  and  pleased  with  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson's  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  "Outlook" 
section  of  Sunday's  Washington  Post. 
Reverend  Jackson  touched  on  a  related 
problem  when  he  commented  that — 

Many  of  abortion's  enlightened  proponents 
only  focus  on  the  consequences  of  decadence, 
not  on  causes.  This  concern  Is  panicked  re- 
action to  Immediate  Impact,  not  with  the 
roots  of  a  problem  for  which  their  panacea  Is 
abortion. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  is  a  respected 
and  Influential  leader  among  today's 
black  teenagers,  but  his  message  is  an 
urgent  warning  to  all  of  us.  Commercial 
exploitation  coupled  with  young  and  im- 
pressionable youth,  largely  Ignored  by  a 
passive  public,  can  lead  to  grave  conse- 
quences. 

I  applaud  Reverend  Jackson's  foresight 
and  courage  In  speaking  out  on  this  sub- 
ject and  commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  The  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1977) 
The  Preonanct  Epidemic 
(By  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson) 

The  deadliest  poisons  are  colorless,  odor- 
less and  tasteless  toxins  with  the  power  to 
penetrate  anywhere,  undetected.  No  effective 
way  exists  to  develop  resistance  against  such 
Invisible  poisons.  Traditional  safeguards  are 
ineffective,  and  to  rely  on  them  blindly  can 
be  a  fatal  mistake. 

And  so  It  Is  today,  when  parents  look  to 
traditional  Institutions  either  as  sources  of 
help  or  as  scapegoats  In  their  frustrating 
battles  to  reach  or  save  the  minds  of  their 
children.  Home,  school,  church  and  syna- 
gogue are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  save 
children,  because  their  combined  power  can- 
not match  or  overcome  the  other  forces  that 
also  shape  chUdren's  lives  and  attitudes. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  power  of  the 
media. 

Consider  only  one  potent  media  Influence 
on  children  that  parents  generally  are  In- 
sensitive or  deaf  to:  the  radio.  Those  parents 
who  do  become  aware  of  their  children's 
addiction  to  radio  and  the  music  It  broad- 
casts deal  with  It  by  ordering  the  volume 
turned  down.  But  loud  or  soft,  the  beat  goes 
on  and  Its  message  comes  through. 

In  the  days  when  popular  music  first  be- 
gan flirting  with  sexually  suggestive  lyrics, 
program  directors  dropped  the  offending 
songs  once  they  realized  what  was  going 
on;  some  even  bleeped  or  muddled  the  sug- 
gestions. But  now  the  songs  are  sexually 
directive,  with  explicit  Instructions,  and  with 
radios  amplifying  their  messages. 

Do  you  know  what  songs  radios  are  beam- 
ing into  the  ears  of  14-,  IS-,  and  16-year- 
olds,  and  their  4-,  5-,  and  6-year-old  brothers 
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and  sisters?  There  have  been  "Shake  Your 
Booty,"  "Ain't  That  a  Bitch,"  "I  Want  to 
Do  It  to  You  All  Night  Long,"  "Let's  Spend 
the  Night  Together,"  "It's  Alright  to  Make 
Love  on  the  First  Night."  "Squeeze  Box," 
and  "Love  to  Love  You,  Baby,"  the  short 
version  of  which,  Time  magazine  said,  fea- 
tures the  singer.  Donna  Summer,  having  22 
orgasms. 

These  present-day  heroines  and  heroes  of 
the  young  use  their  art.  through  the  medium 
of  radio,  to  transmit  a  moral  tone  and  an 
ethical  content  that,  at  the  least,  encourages 
their  listeners,  our  children.  Into  premature 
heat.  The  pervasiveness  of  radio  and  pop 
music  Is  undeniable.  Wherever  young  people 
go,  their  radios  are  with  them,  from  waking 
to  sleeping,  playing  through  the  hours.  Are 
our  children  its  audience  or  its  victims? 

This  year,  our  nation  Is  In  the  midst  of 
a  teenage  pregnancy  epidemic:  babies  having 
babies.  This  year,  more  than  one  of  every 
10  of  this  country's  15-  to  19-year-old  girls 
will  be  pregnant — and  so  will  30,000  more 
10-  to  14-year-old  girls.  Only  a  third — or 
less — of  these  million-plus  child-mothers 
will  conceive  In  wedlock.  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose they  have  been  tuned  while  developing 
their  attitudes  about  love  and  love-making? 
The  victims  of  the  pregnancy  epidemic 
aren't  Just  our  children,  but  their  children, 
too.  Children  they  really  don't  want,  children 
they  don't  know  how  to  care  for,  children 
they  lack  the  maturity  to  care  for — or  love — 
Intelligently.  Because  they  may  foresee  this, 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  teenage  girls  who 
will  get  pregnant  this  year  will  have  abor- 
tions. That's  a  step  we  should  see  as  another 
horrifying  symptom,  rather  than  as  a  cure. 
Of  those  teenagers  who  will  bear  their  chil- 
dren, nine  of  10  will  take  their  babies  home. 
They  will  take  them  to  homes  where,  because 
their  mothers  are  immature,  unprepared,  too 
poorly  educated  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment, these  children  of  children  will  experi- 
ence enormous  family  insecurity  and,  all  too 
often,  be  condemned  to  lives  of  material  and 
mental  poverty,  physical  and  psychic  dep- 
rivation. 

All  this  defies  other  trends  In  American 
life.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  overall 
birthrate  has  been  dropping — but  not  among 
15-  to  17-year-olds.  Not  only  is  pregnancy 
increasing  among  younger  girls,  so  is  the  pro- 
portion of  them  who  conceive  their  children 
out  of  wedlock.  The  birthrate  for  unmarried 
18-  and  19-year-olds  is  now  higher  than  that 
of  unmarried  women  20  to  24  years  old — a 
reversal  of  traditional  patterns. 

What  Ideals  of  love  and  attitudes  about 
love-making  are  these  young  women  and 
their  lovers  tuning  Into? 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  teenager's  con- 
stant, transistorized  companion  doesn't  In- 
fluence him?  Does  anyone  doubt  that  music 
heard  on  the  radio  doesn't  motivate  millions 
of  teenagers  to  spend  millions  to  buy  the 
records  the  radio  stations  play — and  some 
they  don't,  like  the  16-mlnute  version  of 
Donna  Summers'  "Love  To  Love  You,  Baby"? 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  radio  and  other 
media  exercise  very  real  power  In  directing 
our  children's  lives? 

If  the  media  are  to  have  power  over  the 
minds  of  children,  then  they  must  accept 
responsibility  for  the  directions  they  pro- 
vide. The  public  has  a  responsibility  to  .see 
It's  done.  Educators  have  a  responsibility, 
too.  And  so,  too.  do  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  young.  It  may  be  too  late  to  save 
some  of  our  children,  but  it's  not  too  late 
to  save  the  children  of  the  children. 

It  still  amazes  me  that  so  many  of  abor- 
tion's enlightened  proponents  only  focus  on 
the  consequences  of  decadence,  not  on  caures. 
Their  concern  is  panicked  reaction  to  imme- 
diate Impact,  not  with  the  roots  of  a  prob- 
lem for  which  their  panacea  is  abortion. 

Isn't  It  logical  that  teaching  too  little,  too 
late,  about  sex  and  falling  to  teach  anything 
about  moral  responsibilities  has  produced  too 
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many  Ignorant  and  irresponsible  young  men 
and  women? 

We  can't  wait  to  see  who  might  be  willing 
to  tal;e  responsibility.  Abortion  might  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  our  children's  children, 
but  It  won't  save  our  children.  We — all  of 
>is — need  to  realize  and  communicate  that 
we  cannot  ana  will  not  allow  our  public  air- 
waves to  transmit  society's  lowest  and  most 
debased  values  to  our  youngest  and  most 
Impressionable  citizens. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
EXPANSION  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOTJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Expansion  Act,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well 
as  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  a  bill  (S.  497)  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry.  However,  it  does  differ  some- 
what from  that  bill  as  illustrated  later 
in  these  remarks. 

Several  complaints  have  been  aimed  at 
the  disaster  payments  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  under  the  1973 
Farm  Act,  such  as — it  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain crops  planted  on  allocated  acres; 
and  there  are  numerous  inconsistencies 
in  payment  computations,  eligibility  re- 
quirements, and  program  coverage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  Federal 
crop  insurance  is  limited  to  certain  com- 
modities; participation  is  very  low;  cov- 
erage is  limited  or  denied  in  many  coun- 
ties; and  in  many  cases  the  premiums  in 
certain  areas  are  prohibitively  high. 

I,  therefore,  am  introducing  this  bill  as 
a  possible  alternative  to  the  disaster 
payments  program,  which  may  or  may 
not  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  1977 
farm  bill  when  it  is  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Once  a 
decision  is  made  on  what  to  do  with  the 
disaster  payments  program — at  least  for 
the  1978  crop  year — I  would  hope  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  the  issue  of 
Federal  crop  insurance.  If  in  marking  up 
the  1977  farm  bill  the  disaster  payments 
program  is  phased  out,  this  bill  will  be 
available  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
dLsaster  payments  program. 

This  bill  would  among  other  things : 

First.  Increase  participation  in  the 
crop  insurance  program  by  giving  more 
comprehensive  coverage  and  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  commodities  insured. 

Second.  Offer  insurance  at  reasonable 
premiums  by  providing  25  percent  of  the 
cost  to  be  funded  by  appropriations — at 
a  level  believed  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
existing  cost  of  the  disaster  payments 
program. 

TTiird.  Permit  the  corporation  to  pro- 
vide reinsurance  whenever  feasible. 

Four.  Offer  an  "open"  program  for 
3    years    before    the    corporation    may 
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place  limitations  on  the  program  for 
those  who  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  coverage. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  the  last 
word  on  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
posals. It  is  not  cast  in  concrete;  and  if 
during  hearings  and/or  markup  anyone 
offers  amendments  that  would  improve 
upon  this  proposal,  I  would  welcome  such 
proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in- 
tentionally drafted  for  principal  imple- 
mentation for  the  1979  crop  year  with 
authority  to  implement  it  on  a  pilot  pro- 
gram or  limited  basis  for  the  1978  crop 
year.  I  believe  it  is  too  late  in  this  ses- 
sion to  pass  and  implement  such  a  com- 
prehensive program  so  that  it  would  be 
in  place  for  the  1978  crop  year — except 
on  a  pilot  program  basis. 

In  addition,  the  date  of  principal  im- 
plementation is  set  for  the  1979  crop 
year  so  as  to  await  a  determination  by 
the  Congress  as  to  what  they  plan  to  do 
with  the  disaster  payments  program. 
Obviously,  the  issue  will  be  addressed 
when  the  1977  farm  bill  is  considered 
by  the  Congress  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
If  it  is  decided  in  the  course  of  the 
markup  of  the  1977  farm  bill  that  a 
Federal  crop  insurance  program  need  be 
enacted,  I  submit  this  proposal  merits 
strong  consideration.  I  believe  this  bill 
is  an  improvement  on  the  bill  which 
Senator  Dole  and  I  introduced  in  our 
respective  bodies  in  the  94th  Congress. 
The  administration  has  not  yet — and 
may  not — offer  such  a  program.  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  to  explore  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine it  as  a  reasonable  approach  to  a 
complex  problem. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  S.  497  Introduced  by  Senator  Dole 
and  upon  which  my  bill  is  tailored: 
S.  497 — Section-by-Section  Summary 

Section  1:  Raises  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  authorized  from  $100  million  to  $300 
million.  By  Industry  standards,  capital  avail- 
able for  loss  should  approximate  15 ^c  of 
total  viability.  The  Corporation,  therefore, 
requires  a  capital  stock  authorization  of  $300 
million,  the  entire  addition  amount  to  be 
issued  in  fiscal  year  1978  to  provide  neces- 
sary working  capital. 

Section  2:  Raises  the  maximum  compen- 
sation of  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  no  greater  than  the  dally  rate 
for  G.S.-18.  Their  present  salary  equates  to 
about  a  G.S.-7.  The  estimated  additional 
cost  is  less  than  $1,000. 

Section  3:  Deletes  references  to  county 
crop  insurance  committeemen  and  associa- 
tions of  producers.  The  Corporation  has 
never  established  or  utilized  committees  of 
associations  of  producers,  and  foresees  no 
such  occasion  in  the  future. 

Section  4:  Make  insurance  available  to 
producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  grain  sorghum, 
rice,  corn,  and  barley  wherever  they  are 
grown  commercially. 

Deletes  limitation  on  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional counties  where  the  Corporation  may 
offer  insurance. 

Provides  for  a  three-year  period  during 
which  the  Corporation  must  accept  all 
eligible  producers  who  want  insurance. 
Thereafter,  the  Corporation  may  limit  or 
refuse  insurance  under  adverse  circum- 
stances to  producers  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
program. 
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The  principal  differences 
bill    and    Senator    Dole 
follows : 

1.  I  have  Increased   the 
the  Corporation  from  $300 
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a  program  with  25% 
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In  1981.) 
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crops,  this  feature  for  1978 

4.  This  bill  also  would 
of  Directors   to   provide   foi 
private  Insurance  companle  > 
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The  Dole  bill  limits  this  tc 
It  does  in  existing  law 

5.  The  authority  to  restore 
tlon  those  amounts  of  premi  u 
for  administrative,  operating 
penses  Is  extended  through 
year  1978  (rather  than  1977 

The  losses  Incurred  by 
recent  years  have  been  us 
without    any    relmbursemei^t 
legislative  proposal  was 
ary  18,   1977,  from  USDA 
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capital  of  the  Corporation  (from  $100  million 
to  $150  million).  However,  USDA's  proposal 
merely  adds  to  capital  which  will  soon  be  dis- 
sipated by  expenses  and  crop  losses.  There- 
fore, this  provision  would  Increase  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  of  capital  through 
fiscal  year  1978.  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  con- 
templates an  effective  date  of  Implementa- 
tion for  crop  year  1979. 


March  U,  1977 


EDWARD  T.  HOAK  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, Edward  T.  Hoak,  the  American 
Legion  State  Adjutant — Department  of 
Pennsylvania.  Such  a  tribute  is  both 
fitting  and  proper  for  the  man  who  is 
credited  with  first  recognizing  and  alert- 
ing the  Nation  to  the  strange  respiratory 
disease  that  swept  through  the  ranks  of 
those  who  attended  the  American  Legion 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  during  July 
21-24,  1976.  It  was  Ed  Hoak's  alertness 
and  devotion  to  the  American  Legion 
that  probably  saved  the  lives  of  many 
who  were  exposed  to  the  so-called 
Legionnaires'  Disease  which  tragically 
claimed  the  lives  of  29  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Hoak's  life  is  the 
American  Legion,  an  outstanding  or-, 
ganization  which  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction since  1946.  Over  the  years  he 
has  served  as  a  post  commander  and  ad- 
jutant of  American  Legion  Post  472  in 
Manor,  Pa.;  a  deputy  district  comman- 
der, a  commander  of  the  31st  district,  a 
western  vice-commander,  a  State  com- 
mander, a  national  vice-commander; 
and,  since  1963.  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Adjutant,  which  is  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  for  the  State  American 
Legion. 

As  the  State  Adjutant  for  Penn- 
sylvania, Ed  Hoak  undertook  to  alert 
health  officials,  the  media,  and  his  fellow 
legionnaires  to  the  strange  disease.  As 
the  chief  administrative  officer  he  made 
an  effective  and  heroic  effort  to  coordi- 
nate and  funnel  the  necessary  informa- 
tion concerning  the  disease.  It  was  Ed 
Hoak's  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  American  Legion  and  its  members 
that  provided  critical  information  in 
detecting  and  defining  the  scope  of  the 
disease.  Doctors  and  health  officials  have 
credited  Ed  Hoak's  efforts  as  a  major 
factor  in  containing  the  disease  and 
thereby  probably  saving  countless  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Hoak,  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  is  a  hero  by  any  definition. 
As  a  young  man  he  served  his  country 
with  honor  in  war  time.  Throughout  his 
life  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
worthy  community  causes  and  has  con- 
tributed his  time  and  considerable  tal- 
ents to  helping  those  less  fortunate  than 
he.  Ed  Hoak  is  a  humanitarian  and  an 
unabashed  patriot  whose  devotion  and 
compassion  have  been  recognized  by  all 
who  have  known  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany. 

On  Sunday,  March  20,  1977,  Edward 


T.  Hoak  will  be  honored  for  his  civic  con- 
tributions and  service  to  the  American 
Legion  by  his  home  post — the  Carl 
Leroy  McKelvy  American  Legion  Post 
472  of  Manor,  Pa.  In  recognition  of  his 
humanitarian  work  and  his  heroic  efforts 
associated  with  the  "Legionnaires'  Dis- 
ease" the  Westmoreland  County  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  and  the  Manor 
Pennsylvania  Boro  Council  have  declared 
March  20  "Edward  T.  Hoak  Day."  As  the 
Member  of  Congress  representing  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  and  as  a  fellow 
Legionnaire,  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ed  Hoak.  Thus,  on  behalf 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Pennsylvania  21st 
Congressional  District,  I  salute  you,  Ed- 
ward T.  Hoak,  for  a  job  well  done. 


GUN  CONTROL'S  TIME  IS  OVERDUE 


HON.  THEODORE  S.  WEISS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to 
pass  effective  gun  control  legislation  has 
probably  been  met  with  the  largest  stum- 
bling block  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  experienced.  Pete 
Hamill's  article,  "Take  Away  Guns  and 
Whataya  Got?  Harmless  Nuts,"  from  the 
New  York  News,  provides  a  useful  review 
of  the  recent  violence,  media  reaction, 
and  most  importantly  some  hard 
solutions : 

Take  Away  Guns  and  Whataya  Got? 

Harmless  Nuts 

(By  Pete  Hamill) 

There  they  go,  Hamaas  Abdul  Khaalls  and 
the  Hanafi  Muslims,  Joining  the  American 
Nut  Parade.  All  you  need  to  join  the  march  Is 
a  gun.  So  take  a  look  and  you'll  find  Fr»d 
Cowan,  on  his  way  to  New  Rochelle,  with  his 
rifles  and  his  Nazi  sickness  and  his  pair  of 
.45-callber  automatics.  There  Ls  Cory  Moore, 
from  Ohio,  pushed  off  the  front  pages  by  the 
Hanafi  Muslims,  pressing  a  .45-caliber  auto- 
matic to  the  head  of  a  police  captain,  de- 
manding to  speak  to  Jimmy  Carter,  and  ask- 
ing all  whites  to  leave  the  planet  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Put  them  all  In  the  line  of  march,  and  leave 
rooms  for  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  with  his  Mann- 
llcher-Carcano.  and  give  a  place  to  Sirhan 
Slrhan  with  his  .25-callber  Saturday  Night 
Special.  Don't  forget  Jack  Ruby,  and  leave 
some  room  for  the  men  who  walked  Into  the 
Audubon  Ballroom  and  shot  Malcom  X  into 
eternity. 

Just  step  right  up,  folks;  all  you  need  Is  a 
gun.  And  you  can  get  Into  the  parade  that  In- 
cludes James  Earl  Ray,  waving  his  rifle  and 
his  brand-new  passport,  heading  for  history. 
And  meet  Sara  Moore,  with  the  .38-calibcr 
pistol  she  was  holding  when  she  tried  to  kill 
Gerald  Ford,  and  Squeaky  Fromme,  holding 
the  .45  semi-automatic  that  she  used  when 
she  tried  the  same  thing. 

They're  all  there  In  the  Nut  Parade:  the 
Instant  celebrities,  the  people  who  use  guiw 
to  make  the  front  pages  and  the  network 
news.  Look:  down  near  the  end  of  the  march, 
there  Is  Anthony  Klrltsls,  holding  a  press 
conference,  with  a  shotgun  taped  to  the  skull 
of  a  man  from  a  mortgage  company.  And  who 
Is  that  pale  blond -haired  young  man  with  the 
thick  glasses?  VThy,  of  course:  It's  Arthur 
Bremer,  fresh  from  pumping  bullets  Into 
George  Wallace  In  a  Maryland  shopping  cen- 
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ter.  HI,  Arthur.  Come  on  over,  Arthtir.  Bring 
vour  piece.  ,     ,    ,  ^ 

Some  people,  of  course,  will  try  to  isolate 
the  Hanafi  Muslims  write  them  off  as  a 
strange  psychotic 'sect;  but  they  are  really 
part  of  the  cxirrent  American  tradition.  That 
says:  If  you  have  a  grievance,  get  a  gun.  And 
getting  a  gun  is  never  a  problem. 

Consider  some  of  the  numbers:  there  are 
more  than  90  million  handguns  now  In  circu- 
lation m  this  country;  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  new  guns  are  sold  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  24  seconds,  and  old  ones  change 
hands  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  minutes. 
More  than  20,000  Americans  are  killed  every 
year  with  guns,  and  another  800,000  are 
wounded.  Here  in  New  York  the  toll  Is  par- 
ticularly ferocious.  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  Codd,  pleading  for  federal  controls, 
said  once: 

"Before  this  day  Is  out,  we  may  anticipate 
that  two  citizens  will  be  murdered  by  fire- 
arms t'lat  60  robberies  will  occur  In  which 
firearms  were  used,  that  22  citizens  will  be 
assaulted  by  gunmen,  and  that  at  least  one 
police  officer  will  either  be  fired  upon  or 
threatened  by  a  gun." 

But  no  fresh  outrages  with  guns,  no  plead- 
ing words  for  reform  from  a  cop  like  Codd, 
seem  able  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  this 
country  needs  an  arras  limitation  treaty  for 
Itself.  The  reason  Is  simple:  Congress  has  no 
guts.  Its  members  fold  up  every  time  to  the 
people  from  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
an  organization  whose  prime  task,  under  the 
banner  of  sportsmanship.  Is  to  keep  the 
national  massacre  going. 

That  lobby  is  rich,  resourceful  and  clever. 
They  point  to  the  failure  of  New  York's 
Sullivan  Law.  but  do  not  explain  that  the 
Sullivan  Law,  ana  any  other  state  law.  is 
useless  as  long  as  guns  are  freely  available 
at  the  end  of  a  car  ride  over  a  state  line. 
They  tell  you  that  guns  don't  kill  people, 
people  kill  people.  But  It  is  hard  to  Imagine 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  killers  doing 
their  killing  with  their  bare  hands,  with 
ropes  or  arsenic  or  knives  (statistics  show, 
for  example,  that  guns  kill  five  times  as  many 
people  every  year  as  knives  do) .  If  the  Hanafi 
Muslims  had  invaded  three  buildings  in 
Washington,  threatening  to  beat  everybody 
up,  they  would  have  been  overpowered.  But 
they  had  guns. 

They  had  those  guns  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
Ineton.  v,hlch  last  year  passed  one  of  the 
toughest  local  gun-control  laws  In  the  United 
States.  Nobod^  Is  certain  yet  about  where 
the  Hanafi  Muslims  got  their  guns.  But  they 
got  them.  And  easily.  And  they  u.sed  them 
a  block  away  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  And  one  person 
is  dead.  And  people  with  guns  killed  him. 

Now.  perhaps,  one  last  attempt  should  be 
made  to  pass  tough  federal  legislation  that 
will  lead  to  the  domestic  disarming  of  the 
United  States.  This  will  be  no  simple  task. 
It  will  take  several  years.  But  some  basic 
steps  can  be  swiftly  taken.  Some  suggestions: 

1.  A  national  moratorium  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  guns  made  for  private  use,  such 
moratorium  to  last  no  less  than  five  years. 

2.  A  similar  moratorium  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  or  sale  of  ammunition,  except  to 
law  enforcement  officers;  the  average  citizen, 
including  such  endangered  people  as  shop- 
keepers or  rent  collectors,  cannot  need  more 
than  12  rounds  of  ammo  a  year  for  self-pro- 
tection; If  they  expend  more,  they  can  apply 
to  a  local  police  station  for  a  replenished 
supply. 

3.  A  bounty  of  $50  for  each  old  rifle  or  gun 
turned  In  to  law-enforcement  authorities. 
This  would  help  dry  up  the  supply  of  existing 
guns. 

4.  The  closing  of  all  pistol  clubs  for  a 
period  of  five  years;  these  clubs  frequently 
lead  to  the  proliferation  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, and  help  glorify  the  gun  culture. 

5.  The  requirement  that  hunters  store 
their  weapons  In  police  statlon-s,  where  each 
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weapon  would  be  registered,  to  be  released 
only  during  the  hunting  season. 

6.  Mandatory  long-term  sentences  for  all 
criminals  who  use  guns  In  the  commission  of 
a  crime.  There  could  be  no  exceptions  to  the 
length  of  such  prison  sentences;  crimes  with 
guns  would  automatically  become  federal 
crimes,  the  sentences  mandated  by  federal 
law. 

Such  a  program  would  Infuriate  the  pro- 
g\m  people,  the  criminals  and  probably  some 
civil  libertarians.  But  the  gun  sickness  in 
this  country  has  reached  epidemic  stages.  And 
if  the  current  outbreak  of  armed  lunacy  in 
Washington  is  to  become  more  than  just  an- 
other TV  show,  filled  with  blood  and  rhetoric. 
Congress  must  use  the  moment  to  change 
the  laws  about  guns.  Not  next  year.  Not  after 
the  next  election.  Now. 


NEAR-TERM  ECONOMICS  OF  RESI- 
DENTIAL SOLAR  HEATING  SYS- 
TEMS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
prehensive energy  program  submitted  to 
the  Congress  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
public  debate  about  this  important  policy 
issue.  This  debate  will  occur  at  a  time 
when  our  energy  outlook  is  rapidly 
changing. 

Underlying  these  changes  are  pre- 
viously unexpected  and  substantially  re- 
duced long-term  demand  projections. 
Moreover,  in  recent  years  many  policy- 
makers have  assumed  that  a  vastly  ex- 
panded use  of  nuclear  energy  could  com- 
pensate to  a  considerable  degiee  for  the 
decreasing  availability  of  conventional 
fossil  fuels.  We  are  beginning  to  realize, 
however,  that  the  nuclear  option  is  a  very 
capital-intensive  one  with  potentially 
disruptive  consequences  for  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Furthermore,  increasing 
attention  is  being  paid  to  concerns  about 
this  alternative  energy  source  and  Its 
relation  to  health,  safety,  and  nuclear 
proliferation  issues. 

As  a  result  of  changing  perspectives 
about  our  energy  future,  it  is  clear  that 
any  new  energy  policy  at  the  Federal 
level  will  need  to  focus  on  a  broad  range 
of  resources  and  technologies,  including 
energy  conservation. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  insert  an 
excerpt  from  an  address  to  Barry  Com- 
moner, together  with  some  comments  by 
HUD.  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  ERDA.  regarding  one  alternative 
technological  system,  the  residential 
solar  hot  water  heater.  In  this  section 
of  his  speech,  Dr.  Commoner  argues  that 
solar  hot  water  heating,  complemented 
with  proper  insulation,  is  cost  effective 
when  compared  to  electric  heating. 

The  excerpt  follows : 
[From  Dr.  Commoner's  November  1976  Key- 
note address  before  the  Congress  of  Cities 
National  League  of  Cities  annual  meeting.] 
A  recent  Washington  University  study  by 
Bernard    Yudow    showed    that    a    St.    Louis 
Homeowner    could   cut    his   hot   water    bill, 
right  now.  by  installing  a  solar  collector  to 
meet  about  46  percent  of  the  need,  the  rest 
being  provided  by  electricity.  Although  the 
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collector  would  cost  $660  Installed,  amortized 
at  eight  percent  bank  financing  it  would  still 
reduce  the  overall  annual  total  hot  water 
bill  by  10  percent. 

Nationwide,  24  percent  of  all  homes  now 
use  electric  water  heaters,  which  consume 
16  percent  of  all  residential  electricity,  sec- 
ond in  demand  only  to  refrigeration.  Based 
on  the  St  Louis  data,  these  homes  could 
be  equipped  for  about  one-half  solar  hot 
water  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $10.5  billion. 
This  Investment  would  save  about  30  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  worth  about  $1 
billion  (at  $.03/kwh).  annually.  This  energy 
saving  could  eliminate  the  need  for  about 
seven  million-kilowatt  nuclear  power  plants, 
costing  about  $1.3  billion  each.  So,  as  a  rough 
estimate,  the  nation  could  produce  the  same 
amount  of  hot  water  by  Investing  $10  billion 
in  solar  collectors  or  In  nuclear  power  plants. 
But  the  solar  collectors  are  likely  to  be  much 
more  reliable  and  certainly  much  less  risky 
than  the  nuclear  power  plants;  and  besides, 
you  don't  need  to  be  a  multlblllion  dollar 
corporation  to  buy  one. 

These  examples  show  that  Insulation  and 
solar  heating  can  be  used  to  counteract  ris- 
ing utility  costs,  with  future,  and  in  some 
cases  present,  savings  to  the  householder — 
If  suitable  financing  can  be  arranged. 

Department  of  Housing 
AND  Urban  Development. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  It,  1977. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser:  I  am  sorry  fcr  the  del.iy 
in  replying  to  your  letter  of  December  22. 
1976.  asking  for  my  comments  on  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Barry  Commoner's  keynote  address  to 
the  National  League  of  Cities  meeting  last 
November. 

Dr.  Commoner's  statement  that  solar  do- 
mestic water  heating  systems  are  already 
economically  competitive  with  conventional 
systems  in  .some  applications  and  parts  of 
the  country  Is  quite  correct.  The  equation, 
however,  is  dependent  upon  several  varia- 
bles— the  price  of  the  system  as  Installed, 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  system  (that 
is,  what  percent  of  the  total  annual  energv 
demand  can  It  replace ) .  the  type  and  cost 
of  financing,  and  the  price  (and  rate  of 
change  In  price)  of  competing  fuels. 

Dr.  Commoner  used  an  example  from  a 
recent  Master's  Thesis  at  the  Washington 
University  which  showed  that  a  $660  invest- 
ment, financed  at  ST.  could  buy  a  domestic 
water  system  to  carry  46%  of  the  load  and 
reduce  the  total  hot  water  bill  by  10:  .  We 
could  quibble  with  the  individual  numbers 
used  in  the  study:  for  example,  solar  sys- 
tems providing  domestic  hot  water  for  sin- 
gle family  residences  in  our  current  residen- 
tial demonstration  program  are  averaging 
about  $1,500  each  installed,  with  estimated 
efficiencies  of  65'.  -75%.  But  there  is  no  "In- 
dustry price"  as  yet.  and  the  prices  for 
individual  systems  vary  widely.  For  Instance, 
solar  domestic  hot  water  systems  in  larger 
multlfamlly  buildings  are  coming  in  at 
about  $700  per  dwelling  unit. 

We  and  ERDA  have  noted  that  solar  do- 
mestic water  systems  can  he  competitive  in 
areas  of  high  electric  rates,  say  over  &<•  ' 
KWH.  and  may  be  competitive  elsewhere 
based  on  the  other  factors.  In  general,  at 
current  controlled  gas  rates  and  with  cur- 
rent system  prices,  such  systems  are  not 
competitive  with  gas  In  areas  where  gas  is 
still  available. 

HUD'S  portion  of  the  national  solar  pro- 
gram .  .  .  includes  collecting  data  on  ac- 
tual operating  costs  and  experience,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  techniques  to  permit 
homeowners,  lenders,  and  builders  to  esti- 
mate Just  what  the  cost  and  cost  tradeoffs 
are  for  various  approaches. 
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I  trust  that  these  comme  i 
question.  If  you  have  any 
please  call. 

Sincerely, 

D.^\^D 

Program  Manager.  Solar 

Cooling  DemonstratioTi 
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U.S.  Department  of 
National   Bureau  of 

Waaliington,  D.C.,  Ja'^uary 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fraser:   This  Is 
your  recent  request  of 
an    evaluation    of    Barry 
comparison    of    residential 
heaters  with  combined  eleclrlc 
heaters  and  an  evaluation  of 
solar  hot  water  heaters. 

We  have  made  the  cost  ev 
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given  In  tho  excerpts  from 
dress,  plus  our  own  assumption 
ues   which   were   not  given 
address.  Because  results  of 
tlons  are  sensitive  to  these 
feel  that  our  response  .shou 
cate  the  range  of  outcomes 
Bible  depending  on  the  partl^ul 
sumed. 

Enclo.sed  Is  a  table  which 
annual  savings  (or  losses,  whqre 
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(1)  Residential  use,  assuming  a  32  percen 

inflation  loan  interest  rate,  and  a  3 

(2)  Without  consideraton  of  income  and  (_ 

(3)  With  a  10  percent  after-infl.ition  disco 
(A)  With  a  ?rant:  25  percent  of  system  co 

(5)  With  exemption  of  property  taxes-.. 

(6)  With  system  cost  raised  from  $660  to 


>  These  calculations  are  based  on  the  i  s 
conventional  electric  resistance  hot  water 
efficiencies  of  80  percent  and  45  percent, 
water  heaters  are  assumed  to  remain  cons{a 
savings  would  be  raised  slightly  it  it  we 


Energy    Research 
Development    Admini 

Waf^hington.    D.C..    Febru 
Hon.   Donald  M.  Fraser. 
House  of  Representativese. 

Dear   Mr.   Fraser:    I   have 
terest.  the  section  of  Dr.  Bai 
speech  which  was  enclosed 
of  December  22,   1976.   Dr. 
culatlons  of   the  cost   effect! 
energy  are  generally  correct, 
slons  depend  upon  the  region 
the  price  of  alternative  fuels, 
ables.  For  example,  with  the 
kilowatt  hour  electric  rates 
In  the  Seattle,  Washington 
heating    cannot    compete 
water  heating.  On  the  other 
in  the  northeast  where 
from  5i   to  8i-  per  kilowatt  h 
heating  may  Indeed  be  cost 

Enclosed   Is  a  study  of  th 
solar   water   and   space 
examined  the  cost  compe 
water  heating  and  combined 
heating  under  e  variety  of 
tlons  of  13  regions  of  the  c 

Dr.  Commoner's  analysis 
of   solar   water   heating   to 
power  plants  Is  more  co 
heating  does  not  provide 
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combined  gas- 
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precedes  the  number)  expected  to  result 
from  Investing  $660  In  a  solar  hot  water  sys- 
tem which  saves  48  percent  of  the  energy 
which  would  otherwise  be  provided  by  either 
an  electric  resistance  system  or  by  a  natural 
gas  system.  Row  1,  column  1  of  the  table 
shows  that  the  system  described  would  about 
break  even  over  15  years  If  used  In  combina- 
tion with  an  electric  resistance  heater  (and 
in  place  of  the  electric  resistance  heater  used 
alone) ,  provided  the  Initial  fuel  price  of  $.03/ 
KWH  Increa.ses  only  about  as  rapidly  as  other 
prices  In  the  economy.  However,  if  the  initial 
$.03/ KWH  price  Increases  at  an  annual  rate 
10  percent  greater  than  most  other  prices, 
the  solar  energy  system  Is  estimated  to  be 
quite  profitable,  with  a  net  annvial  savings 
equivalent  to  $140  over  the  assumed  15  years 
life  of  the  system.  Looking  at  the  third  and 
fourth  columns  of  the  first  row  of  the  en- 
closed table,  we  find  that  when  substituted 
for  natural  gas  at  $.24  therm,  the  solar  en- 
ergy system  loses  money  If  future  gas  prices 
do  not  Increase  rapidly;  and  yields  modest 
savings  if  gas  prices  rise  at  a  rate  of  10  per- 
cent per  year  faster  than  most  other  prices. 
The  remaining  rows  2  throvigh  6  show  the 
Impact  of  changing  certain  of  the  other  as- 
sumptions. Row  2  shows  that  estimated  sav- 
ings would  be  somewhat  higher  if  the  effects 
of  taxes  were  not  included  In  the  analysis. 
Row  3  shows  that  the  use  of  a  higher  Interest 
rate  to  discount  future  energy  savings  would 
reduce  estimated  savings.  Rows  4  and  5  show 
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the  beneficial  effect  on  savings  of  two  gov- 
ernment incentive  programs:  a  grant  of  25 
percent  of  the  solar  energy  system  cost  and 
an  exemption  of  the  assumed  4  percent  prop- 
erty tax  on  the  solar  energy  system.  The  last 
row  shows  the  negative  Impact  on  net  sav- 
ings of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  solar  energy 
system  from  $660  to  $1,000.  This  comparison 
Is  useful  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  $660 
system  cost  appears  somewhat  optimistic. 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  given 
the  stated  cost  and  performance  of  the  sys- 
tem, solar  energy  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
hot  water  heating  when  substituted  for  elec- 
tric resistance  heating;  the  amount  depend- 
ing strongly  on  future  energy  price  escala- 
tion. The  value  of  solar  energy  Is  much  less 
clear  when  used  in  place  of  a  less  expensive 
natural  gas  system.  It  may  Increase  the  cost 
of  providing  hot  water  unless  gas  prices 
escalate  sharply.  Based  on  the  estimates 
s'.iown  In  the  table,  it  would  appear  that 
Commoner's  estimate  of  a  10  Tr  overall  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  hot  water  bill  is  some- 
what high. 

The  estimates  presented  In  the  table  were 
developed  using  the  basic  evaluation  method, 
with  several  moifications,  that  is  described  in 
the  enclcsed  report,  NBSIR  76-1127.   .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Dikkers. 
Program  Manager,   Solar  Energy  Pro- 
gram, Office  of  Housing  and  Building 
Technology . 


15- YEAR  LIFE  FOR  A  COMBINED  SOLAR  HOT  WATER  HEATER  WHICH  COSTS  J660  AND  SUPPLIES  48  PERCENT  OF  A  9C-GAL,DAY  LOAD  ' 


In  combination  with  electric  at 
50.03  kWh 

In  combination  with  gas  at 
!0.24  therm. 

Future                      Future 

electric  price           electric  price 

escalation                escalation 

equal  to    10  percent  greater 

general  price            than  general 

inflation          price  inflation 

Future 

gas  price 

escalation 

equal  to 

general  price 

inflation 

Future 

gas  price 

escalation 

10  percfnt  greater 

than  general 

price  inflation 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


composite  tax  bracket,  4  percent  property  and  sales  fax,  4.5  percent  atter- 

rcent  after  inflation  discount  rate .    

operty  taxes- 

ntrate- 


K 


t- 


1,000  =  . 


$140  -$48  $15 

148 

105 


e  of  3  $660  solar  energy  system  in  conjunction  with  a 

heater  or  a  natural  gas  hot  water  heater  w;th  thermal 

respectively.  The  capital  costs  of  the  conventional  hot 

nt  with  or  without  the  sniar  energy  system.  Net  annual 

assumed  that  the  purchase  price  o(  the  conventional 


system  in  combination  with  solar  is  less  than  the  purchase  price  of  the  conventional  system  used 
alone. 

-  Note  that  the  set  of  assumptions  given  in  row  1,  hold  for  the  subsequent  rows,  except  for  those 
assumption(s)  which  are  explicit. 
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mand,  i.e.,  some  sort  of  backup  (electricity 
capacity)  to  the  solar  system  will  be  required 
for  periods  of  successive  cloudy  days.  When 
Inadequate  provision  is  made  for  energy  stor- 
age, installation  of  solar  water  heaters  can 
have  relatively  little  impact  upon  displace- 
ment of  baseload  nuclear  or  coal  power 
plants.  A  major  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  interfacing  solar  energy  systems 
with  public  utilities  will  be  available  next 
month,  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

Thank   you   for   your   Interest   In  ERDA's 
solar  energy  program. 
Sincerely, 

H.  H.  Marvin. 
Director  Division  of  Solar  Energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  the  above 
comments  that  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus among  these  agencies  that — on 
the  whole — Dr.  Commoner's  presenta- 
tion of  calculations  of  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  residential  solar  heating  is  in- 
deed correct.  Furthermore,  a  number  of 
economic  and  political  forces  are  grad- 
ually converging  to  make  solar  heating 
also  increasingly  economical  when  com- 
pared to  heating  systems  using  conven- 
tional fuels  such  as  oil  and  natural  gas. 


For  instance,  it  is  expected  that  the 
present  trend  of  increasing  prices  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  make  solar  systems  more  and  more 
attractive  to  prospective  buyers.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  a  widespread  momentum 
toward  the  development  of  State  and 
Federal  policies  facilitating  the  applica- 
tion of  solar  energy.  These  include  pro- 
posals for  revising  building  codes  and 
providing  economic  incentives  to  pur- 
chasers of  solar  equipment. 

These  various  expectations  about 
trends  regarding  the  viability  of  solar 
energy  have  been  buttressed  by  a  recent 
Mitre  Corp.  study  analyzing  the  im- 
mediate and  near-term  economic  via- 
bility of  residential  solar  heat  in  com- 
parison to  a  variety  of  conventional 
heating  systems.  One  of  the  main  con- 
clusions of  the  Mitre  study  is  that  solar 
hot-water-heating  systems  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  economically 
competitive  with  oil  heaters  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  not  to  dis- 
tant future. 

Table  III  follows: 
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TABLE  III.— ECONOMICS  OF  SOLAR  HOT  WATER  AND  HEAT  SOLAR  ECONOMICS  FOR  15  DOLLAR,FT:  INSTALLED  COST 
[Definition:  A  system  is  economic  if  positive  savings  occur  in  5  yr  or  lesi  or  payback  occurs  in  15  yr  or  less.  Y  =  yesl 


Hot  v/ater 

Hot  water 

and  heat 

Hot  water 

Hot  water  and  heat 

Electric 

Oil 

Gas 

Electric 

H.P. 

Oil 

Gas 

Electric 

Oil         Gas 

Electric 

H.P. 

Oil         Gas 

Atlanta 

Bismarck        .  . . 

Y 

Y 

"y 

'y 

Y 

„  Y 
..  Y 
..  Y 
„  Y 
.-  Y 
-.  Y 
-.  Y 

....... 

Y 
Y 

Los  Angeles 

Madison 

Miami 

New  York  City 

Seattle 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y          

Y mill 

..  Y 
..  Y 
.-  Y 
..  Y 

Y 
Y 
.„... 

Y 
..Y 

Boston 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Dallas/Fort  Worth 

Grand  Junction 

Y 

V 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Washington,  D.C 

Y 

..  Y 

Y 

Y 

Note:  From  An  Economic  Analysis  of  Solar  Water  and  Space  Heating,  The  Mitre  Corp.,  1976. 


These  studies  clearly  indicate  that 
solar  heating  system  are  increasingly 
feasible  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
One  major  challenge  remains,  however: 
the  need  for  adequate  storage  systems. 

When  solar  systems  have  the  capability 
to  function  independently  of  conven- 
tional systems,  we  should  be  able  to  plan 
for  an  energy  future  involving  a  mix  of 
resources  that  are  reliable,  economical, 
safe  and  environmentally  sound.  Solar 
energy  should  be  an  integral  part  of  such 
an  energy  mix. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION,  INC. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
majority  of  groups  and  organizations 
which  monitor  congressional  votes  and 
publish  ratings  of  Members  are  both  re- 
sponsible and  conscientious. 

That  this  Is  so  was  demonstrated  ear- 
lier this  year  when  many  such  groups 
participated  voluntarily  in  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  nonpartisan  Fair  Csun- 
paign  Practices  Committee.  The  confer- 
ence was  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  how  ratings  of  public  officials 
can  be  made  in  a  more  accurate  manner. 

Unfortunately,  one  organization  that 
did  not  attend  the  conference  is  the  one 
against  which  more  complaints  have  been 
made  than  probably  any  other.  Environ- 
mental Action,  Inc.,  which  since  1970  has 
put  out  the  so-called  Dirty  Dozen  list, 
utilizes  a  vote  selection  criteria  that  in 
the  opinion  of  many  makes  very  little 
sense. 

If  any  organization  is  In  need  of  some 
intensive  self-examination,  it  Is  certain- 
ly Environmental  Action,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Member  who  ap- 
peared on  the  1976  Dirty  Dozen  list,  the 
Honorable  James  Cleveland  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  written  a  highly  incisive 
article  which  was  published  recently  by 
the  New  York  Times.  Congressman 
Cleveland  makes  an  excellent  rebuttal 
tc  the  selection  of  1  of  the  only  14  votes 
used  in  the  creation  of  the  Dirty  Dozen. 
Similar  cases  can  be  made  against  other 
votes  chosen  by  the  group. 

Despite  his  presence  on  the  EMrty  Doz- 
en list.  Congressman  Cleveland  was  re- 
elected with  61  percent  of  the  vote.  My 
own  experience  was  similar.  For  my  per- 
centage of  the  vote  Improved  by  seven 


points  over  1974.  In  fact,  only  3  of  the  12 
Members  targeted  by  Environmental  Ac- 
tion, Inc.,  were  defeated. 

On  this  basis  alone,  Environmental  Ac- 
tion,  Inc.,   ought  to  be   realizing  that 
something  is  awi-y  in  its  operations: 
Westway  and  the  "DrHTY  Dozen  " 
(By  James  C.  Cleveland) 

Washington. — In  each  Congressional  cam- 
paign since  1970,  12  House  members  have 
been  labeled  the  "Dirty  Dozen"  and  targeted 
for  defeat  as  the  most  consistent  opponents 
of  strong  environmental  legislation.  The  se- 
lection Is  made  by  the  Environmental  Action 
lobbying  group,  which  claims  to  use  strin- 
gent rating  criteria.  Including  floor  votes  on 
what  are  portrayed  as  key  environmental 
Issues. 

In  response.  Congressmen  so  named  label 
the  rating  practice  unfair  and  misleading,  an 
exercise  In  distortion  and  misrepresentation. 
Where  does  the  truth  lie?  A  revealing  answer 
lies  In  Environmental  Action's  treatment  of 
one  of  14  votes  It  used  In  the  1976  campaign, 
involving  the  $1.2  billion  Westway  Interstate 
highway  project  In  New  York  City. 

I  believe  a  project  like  Westway  can  en- 
hance the  urban  environment  If  well-de- 
signed and  coordinated  with  adjacent  rede- 
velopment. If  some  disagree  on  environ- 
mental grounds,  I  would  question  their 
Judgment  but  not  necessarily  their  motives. 

But  one  may  Indeed  question  Environ- 
mental Action's  use  of  a  Westway  vote  as  an 
environmental  "saliva"  test,  and  particularly 
its  distortion  of  the  Issue  to  portray  Westway 
supporters  as  environmental  thugs.  The  en- 
vironmental case  against  Westway  Is  far  from 
clear-cut,  much  less  overwhelming,  and 
failed  to  persuade  Mayor  Beame,  Governor 
Carey  and  former  Transportation  Secretary 
William  T.  Coleman  Jr. 

The  project's  benefits  Include  Improved 
mass  transportation  (express  buses),  re- 
moval of  commuter  and  truck  traffic  from 
local  streets,  reduced  air  pollution  and  fuel 
consumption,  land  made  available  for  parks, 
recreation  and  other  river-front  amenities. 

In  Its  attack.  Environmental  Action  asserts 
that  I  and  others  tried  to  gut  a  provision  of 
law.  known  as  "Interstate  transfer,"  which 
permits  cities  to  abandon  planned  interstate- 
highway  projects  and  substitute  mass  transit 
with  equivalent  Federal  funding.  It  charged 
that  a  key  highway-bill  amendment  we  sup- 
ported would  have  attached  "srvere  financial 
penalties  to  those  localities  attempting  to 
use  the  Interstate  transfer  mechanism  to 
fund  local  mass  transit." 

In  reality,  we  sought  to  prevent  a  city 
from  deliberately  obtaining  approval  of  an 
Interstate-highway  project  newly  redesigned 
to  higher  construction  costs — roughly 
doubled  now  In  the  case  of  Westway — and 
then  .scrapping  It  for  a  transit  substitute. 

The  background:  Bella  Abzug,  then  in 
Congress,  was  determined  to  see  the  cost  of 
Westway  Increased  on  paper,  followed  by  Its 
abandonment  and  substitution  of  mass-tran- 
sit funding  at  an  artificially  Inflated  level. 
But  the  law  based  the  amount  of  Federal 
funding  for  a  transit  substitute  on  the  cost 


of  the  Interstate  segment  being  abandone<I. 
as  that  segment  was  designed  before  1973 
when  the  Interstate  transfer  provision  was 
enacted.  (Cost  updating  was  permitted  to 
adjust  for  inflation,  but  not  redesign  solely 
to  fatten  up  the  turkey  for  the  kill.) 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Abzug  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  base  an  interstate  project's 
"transfer  value"  on  the  cost  of  the  latest 
design,  m  effect  doubling  the  amount  ot 
transit  funding  the  city  would  obtain  by 
scrubbing  Westway  as  most  recently  de- 
signed. It  also  prohibited  the  Government 
from  requiring  any  payback  of  Federal  high- 
way funds  spent  on  projects  later  aban- 
doned. Cities  thus  could  convert  land  ac- 
quired for  right-of-way  to  other  uses  or 
sell  It  and  pocket  the  proceeds  without  jeop- 
ardizing their  substitute  transit  funding. 

I  opposed  this  as  a  fiscally  irresponsible 
subversion  of  the  Interstate-transfer  provi- 
sion, and  supported  a  counter-amendment  to 
keep  the  law  as  Is  (rather  than  abrogate 
anything  or  penalize  anyone,  as  Environ- 
mental Action  charged) .  We  lost. 

Interestingly,  "environmentalists"  argued 
throughout  that  continuation  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  (not  the  Abzug  amend- 
ment) was  the  key  envlroiimental  issue  in  the 
highway  bill.  They  supported  Mrs.  Abzug  on 
grounds  of  "flexibility,"  Ignoring  the  amend- 
ment's cost-ballooning  gimmickry  and  anti- 
Westway  origins;  they  opposed  "payback"  re- 
quirements, but  only  on  the  false  grounds 
that  funds  to  be  paid  back  otherwise  would 
be  earmarked  for  transportation. 

Though  named  to  the  Dirty  Dozen  In 
1976,  on  these  and  other  equally  spurious 
grounds,  I  won  re-election  with  61  percent  of 
the  vote.  Thus,  these  observations  are  not  to 
mitigate  personal  political  damage  but  to 
question  the  credibility  of  Environmental 
Action  and  Its  Dirty  Dozen  campaign  com- 
mittee. In  the  absence  of  responsible  chal- 
lenge, such  groups  distort  the  political  and 
lelgslatlve  proces.ses,  fostering  legislation 
like  the  Abzug  shuffle  and  endangering 
worthwhile  projects  like  Westway. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  place  before  the 
95th  Congress  the  same  issues  as  H.R. 
3155  did  in  the  94th  Congress.  This  Is  a 
bill  amending  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  mass  transit  aid  in  areas  other 
than  urban  areas  and  in  dealing  with 
accessibility  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

The  major  problem  area  in  this  bill  has 
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to  do  with  the  elderly 
provision. 
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As  the  committee 
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was  considered  last  year 
into  the  picture.  I  want 
that  the  bill  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  Secretary's 
sion,  which  he  has  promjised 
by  May  27  of  this  year. 

I  would  hope  that  thi; 
acted  upon  expeditiously 
mittee  can  proceed  to  consider 
the  total  transportation 
this  95th  Congress. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B. 


or    NEW    VORH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPR]  SENTATIVES 


Monday.  March  U,  1977 
Sp(  aker, 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr. 
like  to  share  with  my 
torial  from  the  January 
magazine  which  offers 
the  man  who  is  our  new- 
dor,  the  Honorable 
editorial  suggests  that 
perience  that  Ambassador 
as  a  black  in  America 
serve  as  an  asset  as  he 
mission  at  the  United  Nat 
I  submit  "Mr.  Ambassadoi 
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Andrew   Jackson   Young. 
United  States  Permanent 
the  United  Nations.  The 
carries    Immense    prestige. 
Is  the  first  black  man  to 
well  qualified  in  terms  of 
and  temperament. 

Mr.  Young  has  represente< 
Congre.sslonal  District  In 
having  been  elected  by  a  coti^ 
Is  sixty  per  cent  white.  He 
six  times,  most  recently  to  a 
ference  in  Lesotho  sponsored 
American  Institute.  He  has  a 
larlty  with  many  leaders  on 
which  represents  the 
nation -states    at    the 
Young  was  a  strong  and 
leader  during  the  turbulent 
as   chief    lieutenant    to    Dr. 
King  and  a.s  executive 
ern  Christian  Leadership 

In  those  hectic,  brutal  dayi 
In  the  front  lines.  He  faced 
dogs-and  powerful  firehoses 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery 
ened,  hara.ssed.  beaten  and 
all  came  a  toughness  of 
later  developed  a  reputation 

As    Ambassador    to    the 
those   two  qualities   will 
value  to  Mr.  Young,  for  he 
to  both  developed  and 
tions,  each  pressing  its  own 
and,  at  the  same  time,  aco^ 
precedented    feat   of    ma 
contact  with  the  Secretary 
President.   Previous  U.N 
had  the  handicap  of 
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Conference. 
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not  from  the  Secretary  of  State  but  from 
second-  and  third-string  State  Department 
functionaries. 

Mr.  Young  is  reported  to  have  held  an  in- 
depth  conversation  with  Cyrus  R.  Vance  In 
advance  of  acceptance  of  the  Ambassadorship 
to  clarify  their  relationship.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  Mr.  Young  has  a  close  relatlon.ship 
to  Jimmy  Carter.  Let  us  hope  that  these  facts 
will  givehim  the  power  which  belongs  In  his 
post,  but  which  previous  ambassadors  found 
elusive. 

If  the  new  administration  is  wise.  It  will 
ensure  that  Mr.  Young  work  In  conjunction 
and  parallel  with  Mr.  Vance,  for  the  new 
ambas'sador  may  be  able  to  employ  an  ac^et 
previous  American  ambassadors  have  not 
possessed — his  skin  color. 

How  is  that  an  asset?  Firstly,  It  suggests  ^.o 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  at  long 
last,  attempting  to  treat  its  black  citizens  as 
full  citizens.  That  alone  will  be  slgnlflcant 
to  the  Image  of  this  country  as  held  by  the 
Third  World.  Secondly,  the  non-European 
countries,  the  non-white  countries — the 
Third  World— are  likely  to  find  at  least  an 
initial  affinity  for  the  non-whiteness  of  Mr. 
Young's  skin.  Whether  the  Ambassador  will 
find  this  an  aid  in  developing  any  kind  of 
effective  long-term  negotiating  ability  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  fairness  and  real- 
ism in  the  developing  foreign  policy  of  the 
new  administration,  plus  the  support  Mr. 
Young  receives  from  Mr.  Vance  and  Mr. 
Carter. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  color-blind, 
and  In  interpersonal  relationships  It  does 
succeed  remarkably  well.  At  a  nation-to- 
nation  level,  however,  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains even  a  hint  of  European-American 
alliance  against  the  Third  World,  skin  color 
will  affect  world  politics. 

Mr.  Youzig  was  born  In  New  Orleans  on 
March  12,  1932.  He  attended  Dillard  Univer- 
sity. Howard  University  and  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  worked  for  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Voting 
Rights  of  1965.  He  has  received  a  number  of 
honorary  degrees.  He  Is  a  fully-paid  Life 
Member  of  the  NAACP.  He  Is  married  to  the 
former  Jean  Childs.  The  couple  has  four 
children. 
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•  •  *  And  Some  of  His  Concerns 
Frequently,  the  NAACP  has  taken  positions 
on  foreign  affairs.  Particularly  regarding 
Africa,  the  Association  has  been  consistently 
outspoken.  Although  all  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  the  Sixty-seventh  Annual 
Convention,  held  In  Memphis,  were  published 
in  the  December  issue  of  THE  CRISIS,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reproduce  here  those 
dealing  with  Africa. 

SOUTH    AFRICA 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  is  greatly 
disturbed  by,  and  strongly  condemns,  the 
mass  killings  by  South  African  authorities 
of  blacks  protesting  mandatory  use  of  Afrl- 
kaan  Language  in  township  schools;  the  re- 
pressive measures  in  South  Africa  point  up 
the  urgency  of  eliminating  apartheid  and 
white   minority   rule   in    that   country,   and 

Whereas,  it  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  urge  and  support  the  Imposition  of  uni- 
lateral and  more  effective  sanctions  against 
the  Soxith  African  Government  until  such 
time  as  minority  rule  is  disestablished. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  call  on  our  govern- 
ment to  demonstrate  its  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  protest  of  South  African  students 
against  morally  Indefensible  and  democrat- 
ically  Incompatible   educational   policies. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  to 
take  all  public  and  diplomatic  action  to 
make  evident  Us  firm  commitment  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  racist  policies  of  the  South 
African  regime  and  the  barbaric  treatment 
of  its  non-white  citizens. 

Be    it    finally    resolved,    that    recognizing 


that  the  actions  of  South  Africa  are  In- 
compatible with  the  American  ideal  being 
celebrated  In  the  Bicentennial  of  this  na- 
tion's founding,  we  urge  our  government  to 
rescind  the  Invitation  to  the  South  African 
Navy  which  is  sending  a  frigate,  SAS  Presi- 
dent Kruger,  to  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate In  the  July  4  Naval  Review. 

southern    AFRICA 

Through  the  years  the  NAACP  has  op- 
posed colonialism  and  all  forms  of  oppres- 
sion in  Afrl'-a.  Historically,  the  Association 
has  instituted  and  participated  in  Pan- 
African  conferences  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bols.  Walter  White  and 
Roy  Wllkins,  and  supported  the  development 
of  the  emerging  nations  of  that  continent. 

We  have  vigorously  opposed  apartheid 
practices  in  South  Africa  and  opposed  white 
minority  rule  In  Namibia,  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  We  note  wfth  approval  the  re- 
cent statements  of  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  on  African  setting  forth,  at  long 
last,  a  U.S.  policy  seeking  majority  rule  In 
those  African  states  still  dominated  by  white 
minority  governments.  We  shall  expect  this 
policy  to  be  speedily  and  vigorously  Imple- 
mented. 

We  urge  NAACP  units  to  sponsor  programs 
to  further  enlighten  the  general  community 
on  living  conditions  of  blacks  in  Southern 
African  countries. 

republic    of    south   AFRICA 

We  reaffirm  our  1975  resolution  on  South- 
ern Africa  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
While  there  has  been  some  publicized  relaxa- 
tions of  apartheid  policies  in  South  Africa 
with  respect  to  visitations  of  selective  blacks 
from  abroad,  the  South  African  regime  Is 
still  implementing  its  racist  policies  and 
practices,  enforcing  repressive  laws  of  deten- 
tion, employment  discrimination,  and  deny- 
ing suffrage  and  representation  to  the  black, 
colored  and  Indian  populations. 

In  a  reaffirmation  of  our  1975  resolution, 
we  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  call  on 
American  business  firms,  individuals,  reli- 
gious and  secular  institutions  to  cease  their 
investing  in  South  Africa  until  apartheid  is 
ended  and  majority  rule  becomes  a  reality. 

NAMIBIA 

We  reaffirm  our  policy  statement  of  1976 
on  the  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  by  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

We  call  upon  the  U.S.  Government  to  pre- 
vent American  companies  from  operating  in 
Namibia  and  aiding  the  South  African  econ- 
omy: to  support  the  World  Court  decision 
and  the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  call- 
ing on  Sovith  Africa  to  withdraw  from 
Namibia. 

RHODESIA ZI  MBABWE 

We  note  the  crucial  state  of  the  freedom 
fight  in  Zimbabwe  bordering  on  revolution, 
and  the  continued  Implacable  posture  of  the 
government  of  Ian  Smith  with  respect  to 
recognizing  majority  rule  and  representation 
in  the  government.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  relmpose  the  boycott  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome  by  rescinding  the  Byrd  Amendment 
which  permits  the  importation  of  chrome 
into  this  nation. 

Further,  we  call  for  vigorous  support,  by 
our  government,  of  the  efforts  of  Rhodeslan 
(Zlmbabwlan)  blacks  to  attain  majority  rule 
in  their  country  through  peaceful  struggle. 


PHOENIXVILLE   PHANTOMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishments  of  a  group  of  young 
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men  from  my  congressional  district.  For 
the  second  successive  year  the  wrestling 
team  from  Phoenixville  High  School  has 
won  the  Ches-Mont  League  champion- 
ship. Under  the  able  guidance  of  Coach 
Lonny  Moore,  Assistant  Coach  William 
Jackson,  and  Athletic  Director  Edward 
Aurand  this  team  of  fine  young  athletes 
has  brought  honor  to  their  school,  them- 
selves, and  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  These  young  men.  some  of  whom  will 
now  advance  to  district  and  regional 
competition,  epitomize  what  I  believe  is 
the  good  that  is  too  often  ignored  in  the 
youth  of  America  today.  If  the  schools 
of  this  great  country  can  produce  young 
men  of  this  caliber  then  the  community 
and  the  Nation  will  be  the  eventual  bene- 
factors. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this 
championship  team  are  Joseph  Holland, 
Peter  Famulari.  Peter  Giannopoulous, 
Donald  Harrop,  Gary  Szydlowski.  Mark 
Kagle,  Steve  McGovern,  John  Leo,  Joseph 
Tometta,  Neil  Pufko,  Joseph  Parry,  and 
John  Giannopoulous. 

I  congratulate  them,  their  coaches,  and 
their  school  for  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 


HOW  SWEET  IT  WAS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  WHITEHURST,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  14, 
1977,  there  is  an  excellent  editorial  out- 
lining some  of  the  problems  surrounding 
the  FDA's  action  in  proposing  a  ban  on 
saccharin. 

The  Journal's  points  are  well  taken,  and 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  do  just  what  the  editors  suggest; 
namely,  change  the  Delaney  clause.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  editorial  with  my 
colleagues,  and  I  hope  that  many  of  them 
will  join  me  in  cosponsoring  my  bill  when 
I  reintroduce  it  early  next  week. 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  14,  1977) 
How   Sweet   It  Was 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nouncement that  it  intends  to  ban  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  saccharin  has 
stirred  up  a  small  firestorm  of  protest.  The 
president  of  the  Calorie  Control  Council 
called  the  FDA  action  "an  example  of  colossal 
government  overregulatlon  in  disregard  of 
science  and  the  needs  and  want.s  of  consum- 
ers." And  the  agency  has  been  a.'^salled  by 
phone  calls  from  ordinary  people  as  well — 
"some  of  them  In  tears,"  an  PDA  official  re- 
ported, "demanding  that  we  leave  saccharin 
alone." 

Now  in  one  sense  these  complaints  to  the 
FDA  are  misdirected:  In  banning  saccharin, 
the  agency  is  only  doing  what  the  law  very 
clearly  requires  it  to  do.  In  1968  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Food.  Drug  and  Co.smetic  Act 
directed  the  FDA  to  deem  any  food  additive 
unsafe  "if  it  is  found,"  after  "appropriate" 
testing,  "to  induce  cancer  in  man  or  ani- 
mals." This  "Delaney  clause" — immortalizing 
Representative  James  J.  Delaney — does  not 
allow  the  agency  to  Judge  how  much  of  the 
additive  may  produce  the  cancer,  how  much 
benefit  it  brings  to  consumers  or  any  other 
such  consideration. 

In  the  80  years  that  saccharin  has  been 
to  tise  in  America,  there's  no  evidence  that 
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anyone  has  gotten  cancer  from  eating  It.  And 
until  recently,  laboratory  tests  also  failed  to 
show  any  harm  from  the  substance.  But  now 
research  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  found  that  saccharin  can  indeed 
be  made  to  cause  cancer  In  rats — when  you 
feed  the  poor  things  as  much  of  the  stuff  as  a 
human  would  get  If  he  drank  800  diet  sodas 
a  day  for  a  lifetime.  Nevertheless,  the  law  Is 
clear  about  what  must  be  done  with  such  a 
finding:  Saccharin  has  to  go. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  colleagues  at  The 
New  York  Times  were  just  about  right  In  pro- 
posing what  to  do  about  this  matter.  We 
should,  very  simply,  change  the  Delaney 
clause — and  change  it  because  it  now  forbids 
us  to  balance  costs  against  benefits  In  the 
way  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  rea- 
sonable decisions  In  this  or  any  other  policy 
area.  But  we  might  also  consider  the  more 
general  lesson  that  the  saccharin  ban 
teaches,  because  It  came  to  paiss  through  a 
process  and  an  attitude  that  are  encroaching 
on  more  and  more  of  our  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

The  legislation  of  the  past  10  years  rarely 
goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit  outright  a  system- 
atic analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
various  regulations,  but  It  does  systematically 
derogate  the  idea  of  considering  costs  and 
complexities.  In  the  field  of  air  pollution,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  does  not 
have  costs  Included  among  the  factors  it 
should  t.ikb  into  consideration  when  drawing 
up  Its  health-related  air  quality  standards.  In 
the  field  of  consumer  product  safety,  the 
regulators  are  told  to  make  assessments  of 
the  economic  impact  of  their  acts  but  not  to 
use  those  assessments  in  actually  making 
their  decisions. 

In  short,  the  saccharin  ban  is  not  some 
freak  accident.  Our  elected  representatives 
have  proved  willing  to  tolerat*  a  good  deal 
of  harm  to  the  rest  of  us  rather  than  permit 
our  regulatory  decisions  to  take  the  world's 
complications  into  account. 

This  kind  of  thoughtless  Intervention  in 
people's  lives  is  simply  a  little  bit  crazy — 
and  yet  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  in  recent 
yeans  with  such  righteous  fervor  that  its  op- 
ponents have  had  to  spend  their  time  de- 
fending themselves  against  charges  of  otit- 
rlght  moral  turpitude.  Maybe  now  the  very 
visible  example  of  saccharin  will  make  It  a 
little  easier  to  point  out  that  even  in  health 
policy,  the  most  uncompromising  position  is 
not  necessarily  the  one  that  reveals  the  best 
motives  or  deserves  the  readiest  approval. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  Save  Your  Vision  Week. 

This  is  one  observance  Americans 
should  pay  special  heed.  Sight  is  a  most 
precious  gift.  It  should  be  guarded  with 
care. 

The  1977  occasion  of  Save  Your  Vision 
Week  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
event.  A  farsighted  group  of  optome- 
trists began  it  in  1927  as  a  means  of 
focusing  attention  on  the  value  of  good 
vision  and  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
take  care  of  their  eyes. 

Congress  saw  the  significance  of  this 
week  in  1963,  and  by  joint  resolution, 
called  upon  the  President  to  make  it 
oflBcial  by  annual  proclamation. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  blessed 
with   excellent  vision   care.   Great  ad- 
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vances  have  been  made  over  the  past 
half  century  in  preventive  and  restora- 
tive procedures.  Researchers  today  are 
working  diligently  to  seek  out  the  causes 
of  vision  problems,  find  new  ways  to  pre- 
vent vision  damage  and  to  develop  new 
methods  to  treat  and  cure  common 
vision  ailments. 

The  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion notes  that  the  best  way  to  give  this 
week  meaning  is  to  participate  in  an  eye 
care  program  of  periodic  examination 
to  detect  vision  changes. 

The  American  people  today  are  reap- 
ing the  gains  of  five  decades  of  vision 
care  progress,  and  can  look  ahead  to- 
ward even  better  vision  protection  in  the 
years  ahead. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  DACHAU 


HON.  MARK  W.  HANNAFORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  I  would  like  to  present  to  you 
and  to  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
recollections  of  a  talented  and  sensitive 
constituent,  Mr,  Roy  Feastermaker  of 
4223  Hackett  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Calif. 

Mr.  Fenstermaker  recently  received  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  Award 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  for  his  address  entitled,  "A  Pil- 
grimage to  Dachau,"  It  is  an  honor  well- 
deserved. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  publication  of  these 
remarks  cannot  truly  capture  the  depth 
of  the  meaning  and  feeling  which  un- 
doubtedly can  be  found  in  Mr.  Fenster- 
maker's  oral  rendering,  but  the  words 
by  themselves  are  moving  nonetheless 
and  certainly  worthy  of  your  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Buchenwald  .  .  .  Auschwitz  .  .  .  Bergen 
Belsen  .  .  .  Nordhausen  .  .  .  Dachau.   .  .   . 

My  friends :  I'm  sure  most  of  you  recognize 
these  places.  If  only  from  what  you've  read 
In  your  history  books.  They  were,  of  course. 
five  of  the  most  notorious  of  Hitler's  hun- 
dreds of  concentration  camps. 

I  was  reminded  of  one  of  them,  Dachau, 
the  other  night  when  I  read  in  the  paper 
about  the  revival  of  cross-burning  and 
.swastikas  in  the  United  States. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  a  visit  I  made 
to  Dachau  in  1972.  Tonight  I  want  to  re- 
create that  visit.  I  want  you  all  to  come  with 
me.  if  you  will,  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  Dachau. 

See  for  yourslf  what  cross-bvirning.  racial 
and  religious  Intolerance  can  lead  to.  Then 
ask  your.self  whether  there  is  any  place  for 
racial  and  religious  intolerance  in  these 
United  States — especially  in  this  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Freedom  of  Speech,  Free- 
dom of  A-ssembly,  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Free- 
dom of  Religion. 

Come  my  friends.  Tread  with  me  the  .stones 
of  Dachau  .  ,  . 

Our  pilgrimage  begins  in  a  little  town 
about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Munich. 
Bavaria.  Here  in  1933,  Heinrich  Himmler,  the 
Gestapo  Chief,  established  the  first  Nazi  con- 
rcntration  camp. 

Tliere  is  only  one  entrance  and,  as  you  go 
through  the  gates,  you  look  up  and  see  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  wrought  iron  the  words: 
■Arbeit  Macht  Frel",— "Work  shall  make  you 
Free !" 
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gave  up  his  last  rations  of  bread  to  a  Com- 
munist, and  himself  died  of  starvation, 
weighing  eighty-five  pounds. 

He  tells  how  all  the  prisoners  in  his  own 
barrack  gave  up  their  rations  one  day  in  or- 
der to  bribe  a  guard  to  save  th"  life  of  an 
old  Jewish  rabbi,  who  despite  this  was  taken 
out  and  shot  the  next  day. 

And  so  he  goes  on  with  story  after  story 
of  evil,  cruelty,  courage,  heroism,  and  self 
sacrifice — but  especially  tolerance,  that  bond 
of  humanity  that,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
could  endure  even  beyond  the  very  gates  of 
Hell.  Itself. 

When  Pastor  Reger  finishes  his  talk,  you 
walk  slowly,  so  slowly,  up  the  ramp  and  into 
the  twilight.  Darkness  Is  settling  once  more 
over  Dachau  as  you  retrace  your  steps  to  the 
gate. 

Then  you  turn  about,  look  over  this  great 
compound  and  ask  yourself: 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this?  How 
did  It  begin? 

Did  It  begin  with  the  smashing  of  a  syna- 
gogue window?  The  howling  down  of  an  op- 
posing political  candidate?  The  burning  of 
a  cross  on  a  dark  night? 

Did  it  all  begin  In  a  human  heart? 

What  les.son  does  Dachau  have  for  an 
American  in  this  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Freedom?  The  answer  comes  back  to 
you  out  of  the  ditches,  out  of  the  furnaces, 
out  of  the  very  stones  of  Dachau: 

Tolerance!  Tolerance!  Tolerance! 

My  friends  and  Fellow  Americans,  Pilgrims, 
your  pilgrimage  Is  over.  Or  Is  It?  Perhaps, 
Just  perhaps.  It  has  only  reallj  begun.  .  . 


A  GOOD  SAMARITAN  FOR  NALA 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally one  comes  upon  an  act  of  un- 
solicited generosity  that  calls  for  some 
form  of  recognition.  Recently  such  an 
act  took  place  within  my  district  and  I 
feel  it  only  proper  to  call  it  to  your 
attention. 

Dr.  Ronald  M.  Melmed,  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  was  recently  vacationing  in  Las 
Vegas  when  he  heard  news  accounts  of  a 
Lain-American  day  care  center  which 
was  floundering  financially.  The  center 
had  been  denied  a  Federal  grant  due  to 
qualification  complications  and  had  been 
forced  to  close  after  local  support  ran 
out. 

Dr.  Melmed  took  time  out  from  his 
vacation  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Aida  Brents 
of  the  Nevada  Association  of  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  hear  the  story  of  the  troubled 
center.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  work- 
ing parents  who  used  the  center  to  care 
for  their  children  during  the  day  in 
order  to  hold  down  their  jobs. 

The  doctor  became  the  Good  Samaritan 
of  the  Biblical  story  by  providing  the 
remedy  the  center  so  badly  needed — a 
generous  $3,000  donation  from  his  own 
pocket.  Today  the  center  is  back  on  its 
feet,  receiving  more  local  donations.  Its 
future  looks  a  little  brighter,  thanks  to 
the  initial  beneficence  of  Dr.  Melmed. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  colleagues,  the 
acts  of  this  fine  gentleman  are  truly 
worthy  of  this  small  tribute.  His  personal 
sacrifice  has  truly  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  in  Southern  Nevada  and  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
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STATEMENT  ON  REINTRODUCTION 
OF  SOLAR  ENERGY  FOR  HOMES 
ACTS 

HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977    . 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1977,  I  introduced  a  package  of 
three  bills  (H.R.  3127,  3128,  and  3129). 
knowTi  collectively  as  the  "Solar  Energy 
for  Homes  Acts."  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  bills  is  to  insure  that  solar  heating 
and  cooling  equipment  is  treated  the 
same  as  conventional  equipment  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  housing  loan  pro- 
grams. Structural  features  of  tlie  current 
programs  tend  to  discriminate  against 
solar  equipment;  these  bills  would  re- 
move those  features  and  include  solar 
equipment  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  past  month,  72  Members  have 
asked  that  their  names  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  these  bills.  I  have  today 
reintroduced  the  bills  with  their  names 
on  them.  These  cosponsors  represent  29 
States  and  both  parties.  Among  them  are 
several  members  of  the  subcommittees  to 
which  the  bills  were  sent. 

The  advantages  of  solar  power  have 
been  discussed  so  often  that  I  feel  no 
need  to  review  them  here.  Instead,  I  want 
to  briefly  describe  exactly  what  each  of 
my  three  bills  do. 

H.R.  3127  deals  with  housing  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  bill  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  explicitly 
include  solar  equipment  among  the  items 
for  which  farm  improvement  loans  may 
be  made  or  guaranteed. 

H.R.  3128  allows  the  limits  on  HUD 
housing  loan  programs  to  rise  by  up  to 
20  percent  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  solar 
equipment.  For  example,  under  the  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  insurance  for  homes 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
there  is  currently  a  limit  of  $21,600  on 
the  size  of  a  guaranteed  loan  for  a  single 
family  home.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
limit  to  rise  by  up  to  $4,320  if  needed  for 
the  extra  cost  of  a  solar  system.  A  low- 
income  family  might  purchase  a  solar 
unit  if  it  could  get  this  extension;  with- 
out the  increase,  a  gas  or  electric  furnace 
might  be  purchased  instead.  This  bill  also 
insures  that  solar  equipment  can  be  pur- 
chased with  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Funds. 

H.R.  3129  is  designed  to  include  solar 
equipment  among  the  items  for  which 
VA  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans  can  be 
made.  This  bill  stipulates  that  said  equip- 
ment cannot  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  home  in  which  it  is  installed. 
This  provision  is  similar  to  the  20  percent 
section  of  the  HUD  bill. 

Collectively,  the  bills  have  the  advan- 
tage of  creating  no  new  bureaucracies  or 
spending  programs.  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  avoid  increasing  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy  every  time  a  new  need  is 
perceived.  We  can  provide  Government 
loans  for  solar  equipment  within  the 
current  structure  of  housing  loan 
programs. 

Like  many  other  offices,  my  office  has 
received  numerous  requests  for  informa- 
tion on  how  people  can  get  Government 
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loans  or  grants  for  solar  equipment.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  currently  fund- 
ed programs  of  loans  or  grants  set  up 
specifically  for  solar  equipment.  How- 
ever, an  immediate  solution  to  this  prob- 
leb  would  be  to  direct  people  to  the  cur- 
rent VA,  FmHA,  and  HUD  loan  pro- 
grams. With  the  modifications  contained 
in  these  bills,  we  will  be  able  to  do  just 
that. 

Several  people  have  asked  me  how 
these  bills  relate  to  the  solar  energy 
package  which  I  cosponsored  along  with 
several  other  Members  on  February  23. 
This  second  package  has  a  much  broader 
scope  than  my  bills,  dealing  with  inter- 
national assistance.  Federal  buildings, 
agricultural  applications,  tax  credits,  and 
a  special  grants  program.  I  view  my 
three  bills  as  a  first  step  which  can  be 
quickly  implemented  and  should  precede 
consideration  of  more  broad  programs. 

I  am  listing  below  the  names  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  package,  as  well  as 
copies  of  each  bill  in  it.  Any  Members 
who  wish  to  join  the  current  cosponsors 
of  this  package  or  desire  further  infor- 
mation about  it  should  contact  Jerry 
Tinianow  in  my  office  at  53211: 
Cosponsors  of  the  Soi-ar  Energy  for  Homes 
Acts 

Mr.  Ammerman,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Blouln,  Mr.  Bo- 
land.  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mrs.  Fenwlck,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  OUckman, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Holt,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr.  Ottlnger,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pattl- 
son  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Prltchard.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Santinl,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Slsk, 
Ms.  Spellman. 

Mr,  Spence.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whltehurst,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wolff. 

H.R.  3127 
A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  with  respect  to  using  solar 
energy  In  residential  structures  on  family 
farms. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1923)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before  the  first 
sentence  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 
"(1)  the  term  'improving  farms'  Includes 
the  acquisition  and  installation  of  any  solar 
heating,  solar  heating  and  cooling,  or  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  system  in  a 
residential  structure  located  on  a  family 
farm; 

"(2)  the  term  'solar  heating'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  In  section  3(1)  of 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974;   and 
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"(3)  the  terms  'solar  heating  and  cooling" 
and  'combined  solar  heating  and  cooling' 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  terms  In 
section  3(2)  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act  of  1974.". 

H.R.  3128 

A   bin   to  provide   more  Federal   assistance 
under  certain  housing  programs  for  dwell- 
ing units  which  ultlllze  solar  energy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Solar  Energy  for  Homes  Act  of  1976". 

increase  in  AMOUNT  OF  LOAN  WHICH  MAY 
BE  MADE,  INSURED,  OR  PURCHASED  BY  FARM- 
ERS HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEDERAL  HOUS- 
ING ADMINISTRATION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  NA- 
TIONAL MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  IF  SUCH  LOAN 
CONCERNS  A  DWELLING  UNIT  UTILIZING  SOLAR 
ENERGY 

Sec.  2.  The  administrator  of  any  Federal 
program  which  Is  established  by  title  II  or 
III  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  Increase  by 
not  more  than  20  per  centum  any  amount 
which  represents  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  a  loan  that  may  be  made  on  a  single-  or 
multi-family  dwelling  unit  or  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
of  a  mortgage  on  such  unit  which  may  be 
Insured  or  purchased  under  any  such  pro- 
gram. If  such  Increase  represents  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  dwelling  unit  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  unit's  being  heated 
or  cooled  (or  both)  by  solar  heating,  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  or  combined  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  3  of  the  Solar  Heat- 
ing and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 
LOAN  WHICH  MAY  BE  INSURED  IF  THE  LOAN 
IS  USED   TO   ACQUIRE   A   SOLAR   ENERGY   SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  undesignated 
paragraph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  limitation  in  this 
section  or  In  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
principal  obligation  of  any  loan  or  advance 
insured  under  this  section  and  used  for  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  any  solar 
energy  system  may  be  equal  to  the  reason- 
able, total  cost  of  such  acquisition  and  in- 
stallation.". 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  COMMUNrTY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  THE  USE 
OF    SOLAR     ENERGY     IN    RESIDENTIAL     HOUSING 

Sec.  4.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12),  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(14)  payments  to  assist  residential  hous- 
ing owners  to  acquire  and  Install  any  solar 
heating,  solar  heating  and  cooling,  or  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling  system,  as 
defined  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
3  of  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974,  If  such  acquisition  and 
Installation  Is  part  of  community  develop- 
ment activities  designed  to  utUlze  new  ener- 
gy resources.". 


H.R.  3129 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  Federal  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  veterans  for  the  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  heating  and  cooling  systems 
which  utilize  solar  energy. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1810(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  To  purchase  and  Install  solar  heating, 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  or  combined  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  as  defined  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  3  of  the  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5502),  in  any  dwelling,  farm 
residence,  or  residential  unit  described  In 
paragraph  (6),  owned  and  occupied  or  to  be 
owned  and  occupied  by  him  as  his  home.". 

SEC  2.  Section  1810(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(c)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)," 
Immediately  before  "shall  not  be"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,"  Immediately  before 
"and  other";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  An  amount  of  guaranty  entitlement 
shall  be  available  to  a  veteran  for  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  a  solar  energy  sys- 
tem described  In  paragraph  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of— 

"(A)  the  reasonable,  total  cost  of  such 
purchase  and  installation;  or 

"(B)  20  per  centum  of  the  value,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  of  the  struc- 
ture In  which  such  system  Is  to  be  In- 
stalled.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1811(d)(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "in  sections  1810(B) 
(7)  and"  In  subparagraph  (A); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  The  original  principal  amount  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  section  for  pur- 
poses described  in  section  1810(a)  (7)  of  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  guar- 
anty entitlement  available  to  a  veteran  un- 
der section  1810(c)(2)    of  this  title.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  AND  HIS  ILL- 
CONCEIVED  ACTION  ON  19  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Carter  has  made  an  unfortunate,  and  I 
fear  a  hasty  decision  to  cut  some  19 
water  development  projects  out  of  the 
budget.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  We  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  adequate  future  water  supply 
to  hasty  and  ill-conceived  actions. 

Since  1902 — three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury— the  Federal  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  West  have  worked  in  tan- 
dem to  promote  an  orderly  program  to 
provide  water  for  a  growing  population. 
Now — after  being  in  office  only  50  days— 
the  Carter  administration  proposes  to 
jettison  this  policy  and  jeopardize  water 
supplies. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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a  series  of  editorials  whicfc 
the  Phoenix   Gazette,   edqted 
Meek.  I  urge  that  my 
time    to    read    them 
wealth  of  information  on 
water  and  the  West  and 
continuity  in  development 
sources. 

Text  of  the  editorials  ari  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  21.  1977] 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arizona  Industries  dependent  on  an  adequate 
water  supply.  And  Jobs  are  properly  an  Im- 
portant goal  of  the  Carter  administration. 

If  the  President  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
change  his  mind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress can  summon  the  wisdom  to  reverse 
what  could  be  a  {jotentially  disastrous  de- 
cision. And  if  the  federal  government  de- 
cides to  back  out  of  its  partnership  on  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  Arizona  has  little 
choice  but  to  try  to  finish  the  project  on  its 
own.  Without  additional  water,  Arizona  Is 
headed  for  the  worst  kind  of  trouble — the  sort 
that  comes  when  people  are  confronted  with 
that  ancient  enemy  of  mankind,  drought. 

IProm  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  1977) 
Carter   Reunites   Us 

Arizona  Is  displaying  commendable  unity 
as  the  state  mobilizes  to  keep  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  alive.  If  only  that  unity  lasts 
beyond  the  initial  shock  Into  what  may  be 
a  prolonged  period  of  difficulty,  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  still  will  flow  into  central 
Arizona. 

The  important  consideration  ever  since 
CAP  was  a  dream  among  such  visionaries  as 
Arizona  Sen.  Carl  Hayden  has  been  to  get 
the  first  drop  of  water  through  a  completed 
delivery  system  from  the  river  into  central 
Arizona. 

That  approach  Is  probably  more  important 
than  ever  because  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect was  far  enough  along — even  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  suddenly  put  it  in  Jeopardy — for 
factional  disagreements  to  begin  to  surface 
here.  Differences  over  any  water  supply  In 
arid  Arizona  are  inevitable,  of  course,  but  it 
hardly  makes  sense  to  squabble  about  water 
that  isn't  tiere,  ready  to  use.  That's  like  argu- 
ing over  who  owns  a  rain  cloud. 

During  all  the  years  that  Arizona  was 
fighting  for  a  start  on  the  CAP,  the  water 
project  was  put  above  politics,  regional  con- 
siderations, and  the  conflicting  Interests  of 
potential  users.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
agriculture.  Industry,  municipalities  and 
other  interests  stuck  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  water  here. 

So  It  must  be  again.  Unfortunately,  the 
CAP  ha.s  developed  some  new  opposllton  from 
a  short-sighted  element  of  no-growth  advo- 
cates and  self-proclaimed  experts  who  see 
water  as  nothing  more  than  another  com- 
modity, like  .steel  or  concrete. 

The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  life  on  the 
de.sert  depends  upon  the  right  amount  of 
water  being  available  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  To  the  thirsty  desert  wan- 
derer, the  value  of  water  is  not  measured  in 
acre  feet  or  miner's  Inches  or  In  terms  of 
crops  or  monthly  water  bills  or  money.  Water 
\H  life. 

So  It  is.  In  a  collective  perspective,  with 
the  CAP.  Unless  Arlzonans  who  realize  the 
Importance  of  water,  brought  together  by  the 
current  threat,  stick  together  until  Colorado 
River  water  starts  flowing  here,  the  conse- 
quence.s  could  be  dire  indeed. 

(From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  24,  19771 
Water,  Economics,  and  CAP 

President  Carter  says  he  is  cutting  off 
funds  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  be- 
cause the  project  Is  uneconomical,  among 
other  things.  The  trouble  with  that  argu- 
ment is  that  on  the  desert,  water  Is  price- 
less and  its  value  can't  always — or  even  us- 
ually— be  measured  in  dollars. 

Put  a  man  on  the  desert,  say,  around  Gila 
Bend,  on  a  summer  day  without  water,  and 
unless  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  survival 
in  one  of  the  world's  most  hostile  environ- 
ments he  probably  will  be  dead  in  48  hours. 
Toward  the  end,  he  surely  would  trade 
everything  for  a  full  canteen. 

Arizona  has  whole  cities  of  people  living 
In  such  a  hostile  environment.  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  the  state's  largest  communities,  and 
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several  smaller  towns  as  well,  exist  onlv  be- 
cause the  water  supply  is  adequate — for  now. 
Tucson,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
without  a  surface  water  supply.  Is  already  in 
trouble  because  the  town  wells  are  going  dry. 
Slowly  perhaps;  but  surely.  There  Is  even  now 
not  enough  water  to  meet  domestic  needs, 
to  supply  mining  operations  important  to 
the  city's  economy  and  to  support  agricul- 
ture, an  Indxistry  steadily  dwindling  as  more 
water  Is  put  to  domestic  and  Industrial  use. 

So  It  Is  in  the  perspective  of  the  empty 
canteen  for  entire  cities  that  the  $1.6  billion 
cost  of  the  CAP  must  be  considered.  In  other 
places  where  It  is  possible  to  dig  a  well  with 
a  shovel,  the  CAP  would  be  an  outrageous 
boondoggle.  On  the  desert  it  could  make 
the  difference  between  thriving  cities  and 
ghost  towns. 

In  any  event,  the  economics  of  water  on 
the  desert  should  be  of  little  concern  to 
Washington  because  Arizona  will  repay  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  CAP  by  the  sale  of 
water  and  from  other  revenues.  The  remain- 
ing cost  Is  nonreimbursable  because  it  in- 
volves expenditures  for  flood  control,  wild- 
life, recreation  and  other  functions  more 
properly  charged  to  the  federal  government 
than  to  water  users. 

As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the  fed- 
eral treasury  will  recover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  project  many  times  over  In  federal  in- 
come taxes  and  other  revenues  that  will  be 
generated  if  Arizona  gets  enough  water  to 
maintain  a  healthy  economy.  Moreover, 
Washington  reduces  the  risk  of  heavy  dis- 
aster relief  in  event  of  drought  here. 

By  straight  mathematics,  then,  CAP  is  eco- 
nonilcal,  especially  so  as  Washington  ordi- 
narily flgures  things.  More  important,  how- 
ever, the  water  it  would  bring  to  the  Arizona 
desert  could  make  the  same  difference  water 
has  made  on  the  desert  since  Genesis — the 
difference  between  good  land  and  wasteland 

(Prom  the  Phoenfx  Gazette,  Feb.  25,   1977] 
CAP  AND  Environment 

Although  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
would  alter  the  environment,  it  would  do  no 
major  violence  to  nature,  and  considering 
the  enormous  benefits  it  promises  to  the 
people  of  a  parched  land.  It  is  difficult  to 
figure  how  President  Carter  could  conclude 
that  the  project  is  environmentally  unsound. 

The  environmental  consideration  was  one 
reason  offered  by  the  President  for  termi- 
nating federal  funds  for  the  project.  To  the 
ecoextremlsts  Inclined  to  protest  the  move- 
ment on  a  single  rock  or  bush  except  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  the  protect  Is,  of  course,  dis- 
aster in  the  making.  Reasonable  conserva- 
tionists who  recognize  that  people  are  also 
part  of  the  environment  do  not  find  CAP  so 
objectionable. 

The  worst  features  of  the  project  as  It  was 
once  envisioned — the  hydroelectric  "cash 
register"  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Gorge  In  the  Grand  Canyon  area — were  can- 
celed long  ago  and  new  arrangements  made 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  federal 
government  from  the  sale  of  water  and  from 
other  power  generating  resources. 

Tliat  leaves  Orme  Dam,  proposed  for  con- 
struction at  the  confluence  of  the  Salt  and 
Verde  rivers  east  of  Phoenix,  as  the  single 
feature  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  that 
Is  drawing  heavy  protest,  because  the  Im- 
povmded  waters  would  force  the  relocation 
of  Indians  at  Port  McDowell  and  would  en- 
danger the  two  eagle  nests.  The  safety  of  the 
dam  is  also  being  questioned. 

Orme  Dam  is  not  essential  to  CAP.  how- 
ever; the  water  project  could  be  completed 
using  alternative  storage  facilities.  Orme 
Dam  provides  flood  protection  for  Phoenix 
not  found  in  the  other  options  but,  again. 
it  is  not  needed  for  CAP  water  delivery.  The 
adverse  environmental  and  social  impact  of 
the  proposed  Orme  Dam  and  the  concerns 
about   possible   risky   geological  features  at 
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the  site   offer  no   reason   to   abandon   CAP 
entirely. 

IProm  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  28,  1977] 
The  Lesson  of  Histort 

To  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  to  this  area.  It  Is  neces- 
sary only  to  review  a  lesson  of  history.  It 
starts  in  a  dry  year  for  the  Valley — 1897.  By 
that  time  the  Valley  was  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural area,  with  perhaps  100,000  acres  In 
crops  irrigated  by  water  from  canals  branch- 
ing off  the  Salt  River. 

The  primitive  but  effective  canal  systems, 
operated  by  various  companies,  depended 
upon  the  flow  of  the  river.  In  1897,  It  didn't 
rain  in  the  mountains.  Nor  in  1898.  Nor  in 
1899.  Drought  held  the  Valley  in  its  grip. 

At  least  75,000  acres  of  farmland  developed 
by  pioneers  over  a  20-year  period  were  left 
to  revert  to  desert.  Houses  were  abandoned. 
Trees  died  by  the  hundreds  of  acres  in  the 
Glendale  area.  Animals  were  turned  loose 
to  fend  for  themselves.  What  little  water  re- 
mained In  the  river  was  guarded  by  armed 
patrols.  Dust  boiled  In  great  clouds  over  what 
had  been  an  oasts. 

A  rain  in  February  of  1900  proved  more 
curse  than  blessing.  It  triggered  a  flash  flood 
that  wiped  out  the  diversion  dams  on  the 
river,  dashing  hopes  for  a  spring  crop  that 
year.  Then  it  was  dry  again.  After  a  brief 
period  of  too  much  water,  once  again  there 
was  not  enough. 

That  period  of  near  disaster  inspired  the 
people  here  to  try  for  a  water  storage  sys- 
tem, an  effort  that  culminated  in  the  Salt 
River  Project.  With  the  project,  the  Valley 
has  enjoyed  a  more  dependable  water  supply. 
first  for  an  essentially  agricultural  endeavor 
and  later  on  for  increasing  urban  and  In- 
dustrial use.  Drought  has  threatened,  how- 
ever; in  1940  and  again  In  1951  the  project's 
storage  facilities  held  a  water  supply  meas- 
sured  in  days  when  the  rains  finally  came. 

This  year,  the  runoff  from  the  mountains 
Is  about  48  per  cent  of  normal.  The  Salt 
River  Project  flgures  the  800,000  acre  feet 
It  has  in  storage  is  enough  to  stretch  into  a 
two-year  supply,  with  supplemental  pump- 
ing. 

So  central  Arizona  is  not  entirely  safe 
from  water  shortage,  and  that  Is  why  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  is  so  important. 


THEY  ARE  A  LOST  GENERATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  written  by 
Horace  Morris,  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Urban  League;  it  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  this  problem 
facing  our  country,  I  have  written  Sec- 
retary Marshall  urging  that  priority  be 
given  these  youngsters.  I  would  like  to 
share  this,  too,  with  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President  has 
just  proposed  a  $1.5  billion  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  progrram  that  will  ad- 
dress itself  to  this  critical  situation.  I 
hope  it  is  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
Congress. 

The  Morris  article  and  letter  follow: 
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THEY  Are  a  Lost  Generation 
(By  Horace  W.  Morris) 

Their  eyes  are  bleak.  Some  strutting  down 
the  street,  speak  with  false  bravado.  Others 
stand  listlessly  on  street  corners  speaking  in 
monotones  of  what  they  think  being  an  adult 
Is  like.  Most  can  barely  read  or  write.  They 
lack  good  work  habits  that  should  have  been 
built  into  their  educational  experience.  They 
are  17  to  22  yeai-s  old.  The  majority  of  them 
are  minority  youngsters.  They  are  a  lost 
generation. 

They  are  victims  of  an  era  in  which  some 
took  "benign  neglect"  literally.  They  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  get  a  Job.  Their 
lives  have  been  programmed  for  emptiness. 

During  an  earlier  era,  efforts,  though  lim- 
ited, were  made  to  help  some  of  them.  Com- 
munity action  organizations  with  training 
components  were  established  and  funded 
with  Federal  money.  Most  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  now  extinct,  or  funding  has  been 
so  drastically  cut  that  the  programs  are  in- 
effective. In  1977  there  are  no  Jobs,  and  the 
programs,  during  their  existence,  met  with 
minimal  success.  Why? 

First,  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  recession  or.  In  minority 
communities,  a  depression.  Present  data 
show  that  the  programs  helped  only  a  small 
number  of  needy  youngsters.  In  addition, 
the  programs  attempted  to  treat  the  symp- 
toms— unemployed,  uneducated  young- 
sters— not  the  illness,  the  illness  being  one 
of  years  of  neglect  and  lack  of  concern. 

Trying  to  encourage  minority  youngsters 
to  get  an  education,  learn  good  work  habits 
and  seek  employment  that  holds  little  for 
the  future,  while  bombarding  them  every  day 
with  television  and  film  Images  of  success, 
mostly  illegal,  some  legal,  without  telling 
them  "how  to"  become  legally  successful,  is 
almost,  if  not,  impossible  to  do. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  complex 
when  one  recalls  the  words  of  Dr.  Harold 
Hodgklns  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation during  a  recent  television  panel  dis- 
cussion about  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  col- 
lege education.  Dr.  Hodgklns  recommended 
strongly  that  blacks  and  other  minority 
youngsters  18  to  22  go  to  college,  or,  he  said. 
"They  will  never — or  may  never — get  a  Job." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  even  with  an  ad- 
vanced education  most  minority  youngsters 
will  probably  find  themselves  underemployed. 

The  entire  problem  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  But,  meanwhile,  what  can  be  done  to 
relieve  some  of  the  suffering  that  the  unem- 
ployed minority  youngsters  are  enduring? 
There  are  no  clear-cut  answers. 

Some  claim  that  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  programs  of  the  1930's  won't  work 
today.  Are  those  who  make  this  claim  fully 
aware  of  the  kinds  of  useless  lives  these  un- 
employed yoimgsters  lead?  Are  they  taking 
Into  consideration  that  not  only  are  the 
youngsters  unemployed,  but  in  most  cases 
so  are  their  parents.  Can  there  not  be  a 
combining  of  the  concept  of  past-corps  pro- 
grams and  the  rebuilding  of  urban  centers? 
Why  can't  there  be  programs  that  take 
youngsters  away  from  an  intimidating  envi- 
ronment and,  at  the  same  time,  employ  their 
parents   in   urban-rehabilitation   programs? 

Then  there  are  those  who  advocate  the 
revltallzation  of  the  Job  Corps  programs  of 
the  1960's.  This  would  help  approximately 
45,000  hard-care  unemployed  youths.  Esti- 
mates set  the  number  of  youngsters  In  this 
category  at  anywhere  from  400.000  to  500,000. 
Subtracting  45,000  from  500.000  and  having 
it  mean  something  would  be  like  trying  to 
find  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  establishing  sys- 
tems to  effectively  deal  with  the  crisis  situa- 
tion of  unemployed  minority  youth  In  Amer- 
ica Is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task.  Nor  Is  It 
going  to  be  cheap. 
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Current  estimates  start  at  $3  billion  and 
go  as  high  as  $8  billion.  On  the  conservative 
side,  $1  billion  would  be  added  to  the  $2  bil- 
lion that  Is  now  being  spent  to  train  young- 
sters m  such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps.  On 
the  liberal  side.  It  would  Involve  setting  up 
a  variety  of  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams that  take  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  unemployed,  uneducated  urban  and  rural- 
area  youths.  The  cost  of  employing  their  un- 
ployed  parents  has  yet  to  be  estimated. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  crying  need 
of  these  youngsters  and  their  parents.  Espe- 
cially with  the  realization  that  too  many 
years  have  already  been  lost. 

Soon  the  sufTerlng  youngsters  of  today  will 
marry  and  have  children  who  in  a  few  years 
will  inherit  the  problems  of  their  parents, 
and  the  vicious  circle  will  go  on:  poor  edu- 
cation, lack  of  training,  Jobless  youngsters, 
continuing  welfare  drain,  chaos. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  2,  1977. 
Hon.  Ray  Marshall, 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sec-retary:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  enclosed  "Op-ed"  article  by  Ho- 
race Morris  of  the  New  York  Urban  League 
to  you.  The  problem  he  describes,  that  of 
the  thousands  of  Jobless  minority  youngsters 
condemned  to  the  streets  of  out  major  cities, 
is  the  number  one  social  problem  with  which 
the  country  has  to  deal.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is 
the  root  cause  of  the  drastic  Increases  in 
urban  crime,  narcotics  and  .social  unrest.  It 
also  Is  a  threat  to  our  future,  promising  years 
of  expenditures  for  police,  Jails,  welfare,  un- 
employment and  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  continued  conditions  which  make 
our  cities  "non-viable"  and  uninhabitable. 

Certainly  it  is  critical  that  our  new  Jobs 
program  include  a  massive  effort  to  attack 
this,  the  worst,  of  hard-core  problems  from 
every  point  of  view — economic  and  social. 

I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  those  who 
have  the  Job-creation  responsibilities  In  the 
Carter  Administration  read  this  article  and 
aodress  themselves  with  priority  to  the  prob- 
lems it  describes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger. 


THE   SHELTERBELT  ACT  OP   1977 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  today  my  statement  regarding 
the  Shelterbelt  Act  of  1977,  which  I  have 
introduced.  I  place  this  statement  into 
the  Record  with  the  hope  that  Members 
of  the  95th  Congress  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  tree  planting  and  windbreak 
development. 

The   Shelterbelt   Act  of   1977 
(By  Congressman  Larry  Pressler) 

Roaring  out  of  the  west  in  the  1930's  came 
ferocious  winds  which  made  history.  Several 
million  acres  of  Irreplaceable  topsoil  were 
lost  during  this  unforgettable  culmination 
of  man's  failure  to  protect  his  natural  re- 
sources from  nature's  periodic  fury.  Many 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  once  again 
feeling  the  environmental  and  economic 
hardships  of  drought  and  wind  erosion.  As 
was  done  in  the  1930's,  the  American  people 
must  renew  their  commitment  to  an  aggres- 
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This  has  resulted  in  excessive  grazing  of 
windbreaks,  the  spread  of  destructive  brome- 
grasses,  and  Improper  tree  selection.  A  third 
important  factor  is  the  wholesale  removal  of 
tree  belts  by  farmers  under  the  pressures  of 
skyrocketing  land  values  and  the  national 
goal  of  peak  production.  Some  officials  believe 
that  this  factor  can  be  overcome  through 
an  aggressive  deevlopment  program  which 
would  convince  farn:ers  of  the  long-term 
benefits  of  windbreak  development. 

Two  programs  presently  provide  funds  for 
tree  deve.opitjent;  however,  neither  the  Ag- 
riculture Conservation  Program  (ACP)  nor 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
(OPCP)  designate  tree  development  as  a 
priority  conservation  practice.  The  ACP,  for 
example,  allocates  only  7/lOths  of  one  per- 
cent of  its  total  expenditures  to  shelterbacks. 
The  result  Is  a  lag  in  shelterbelt  development 
on  the  Great  Plains  due  to  a  shortage  of 
funds  for  cost-sharing,  technical  assistance, 
and  the  promotion  of  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks. 

The  Shelterbelt  Act  of  1977  provides  a  com- 
prehensive cost-sharing  program  directed 
specifically  at  sheiterbelt  development  and 
management.  Through  grants  to  county  Ag- 
riculture Soil  Conservation  Service  offices, 
farmers  would  be  fully  or  partially  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  culti- 
vating seedlings.  These  grants  would  al.so 
include  funds  for  technical  assistance,  thus 
eliminating  one  of  the  major  barriers  out- 
lined above.  As  an  additional  Incentive,  farm- 
ers would  receive  a  full  tax  credit  on  lands 
set  aside  for  the  development  of  shelterbelts 
and  field  windbreaks.  The  revenues  lost  to 
states  and  county  government  from  these 
credits  would  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government. 

I  have  Introduced  the  Shelterbelt  Act  of 
1977  In  the  belief  that  the  95th  Congress 
must  act  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  tree 
planting  In  agricultural  areas.  Without  a 
comprehensive  program  of  shelterbelts  and 
windbreak  development,  the  attendant  loss 
of  water  and  land  resources,  agricultural 
productivity,  as  wildlife  habitats  and  natural 
beauty  will  be  a  loss  of  truly  national  pro- 
portions. 

We  must  once  again  affirm  the  Importance 
of  tree  planting  and  windbreak  development. 
In  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  statesman 
Cicero.  "He  plants  trees  to  benefit  another 
generation." 


SMALL  FARM  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  MAX  BAUCUS 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  to  help  small 
farms  survive. 

My  bill  amends  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  to  provide  for  small  farm  re- 
search and  extension  programs.  The  re- 
search includes  new  approaches  to  up- 
grade small  farmer  operations  through 
management  techniques,  agricultural 
production  techniques,  farm  machinery 
technology,  new  products,  new  marketing 
techniques,  and  small  farm  finance.  The 
Extension  Service  program  includes 
paraprofessional  workers  teaching  these 
new  techniques  to  small  farmers  across 
the  country. 

LECISUITTVE    HISTORY 

This  bill  is  a  refinement  of  legislation 
I  introduced  last  year.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  without  hearings  last  year, 
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and  here  in  the  House  hearings  were 
held  late  in  the  second  session  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Family  Farms  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. In  those  hearings  my  bill  received 
overwhelming  support  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  farm  groups,  educational  organi- 
zations, and  Congressmen. 

In  fact,  the  only  objections  to  my  bill 
came  from  USDA.  While  Department  of- 
ficials freely  admitted  that  existing  small 
farm  research  and  extension  programs 
were  extremely  successful  and  cost-effec- 
tive. USDA  had  no  intention  of  expand- 
ing these  programs,  because  small  farms 
do  not  provide  a  major  proportion  of  our 
national  agricultural  production.  I  think 
that  this  refusal  to  expand  help  to  small 
farmers  is  dead  wrong. 

In  Augu.st  of  1975,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Oltice  published  a  report  en- 
titled "Some  Problems  Impeding  Eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  Small  Farm  Op- 
erations: What  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Could  Do."  The  report  contained 
the  following  recommendations  which 
USDA  has  failed  to  follow: 

The  Department  should: 

Identify  small  farm  operators  in  their  pro- 
ductive years  who  depend  on  the  farm  as 
their  primary  source  of  income  and  cate- 
gorize them  according  to  their  re.souroes, 
abilities,  educational  experiences,  and  will- 
ingness to  improve  their  operations  by  using 
available  technology  and  efficient  manage- 
ment practices. 

Examine  the  potential  for  research 
uniquely  designed  to  improve  the  economic 
position  of  .small  farm  operators  and,  if  such 
potential  exists,  consider  tlie  priority  of  such 
research  In  relation  to  other  federally  funded 
agricultural  research. 

Establish  procedures  for  ( I )  evaluating  the 
economic  and  social  impacts  of  future  re- 
search that  could  greatly  change  the  produc- 
tivity, structure,  and/or  size  of  existing 
farms,  and  (2)  determinmg  the  assistance 
small  farm  operators  would  need  to  plan 
for  and  adjust  to  the  resulting  changes. 

It  is  possible  that  our  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  want  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  last  few  years  toward  more  and 
more  emphasis  in  the  Department  on 
large-scale  corporate  agribusiness.  My 
bill  will  give  him  one  of  the  tools  he  will 
need  to  begin  redressing  this  balance. 

There  are  two  basic  differences  be- 
tween this  bill  and  last  year's  version. 
First,  I  have  deleted  Uie  requirement  that 
USDA  conduct  a  large-scale  survey  to 
identify  small  farmers.  It  became  clear 
in  the  hearings  last  year  that  small  farm 
problems  are  so  widespread  that  there  is 
no  need  to  spend  additional  money  iden- 
tifying the  farms  or  the  problems.  And, 
second,  this  year's  bill  provides  a  specific 
dollar  authorization  to  cari-y  out  the 
work  needed. 

In  followup  conversations  with  USDA 
officials,  GAO  was  told  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  probably  support  specific  au- 
thorization for  small  farm  programs  now 
that  the  requirement  for  a  survey  has 
been  removed  from  the  bill. 

WHY    DO    WE    NEED    THIS    BILL? 

Even  in  Montana,  which  ranks  17th 
among  the  States  in  terms  of  average 
gross  sales  per  farm  and  averages  over 
2,600  acres  per  farm,  over  half  the  farms 
gross  less  than  $20,000  per  year.  "Before 
expenses"  profits  of  under  $20,000  are 
small  by  any  standards.  And  preliminary 
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indications  from  the  latest  farm  census 
show  that  small  family  farms  in  Mon- 
tana are  disappearing  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  country:  At  least 
10  percent  have  gone  in  the  last  5  years. 

Everywhere  I  travel  in  my  district, 
people  are  concerned  about  the  problems 
that  small  farmers  are  facing.  They  are 
worried  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
following  policies  that  favor  large  farm 
operations  and  overlook  small  farmers. 
America  needs  full  agricultural  produc- 
tion. But  policies  that  promote  produc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  millions  of  people 
need  to  be  modified. 

Agricultural  concentration  poses  huge 
problems  for  both  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. Current  projections  show  that  fewer 
than  5  percent  of  all  our  farms  produce 
half  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products 
sold.  These  few  big  farms  receive  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  research  and 
economic  development  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  can  ex- 
ercise increasing  control  over  the  agri- 
cultural and  food  consumption  patterns 
of  the  country.  Concentration  is  increas- 
ing in  every  area  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

For  example,  about  2,000  feedlots 
produce  over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
beef  and  many  of  these  lots  are  under 
multiple  ownership. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  farm -size  scale, 
the  number  of  farms  with  gross  annual 
sales  under  $20,000  decreased  by  almost 
2  million  between  1960  and  1973.  About 
one-third  of  these  got  bigger,  but  the 
other  two-thirds  went  out  of  business. 

Many  small  farms  are  operated  by 
farm  families  in  their  productive  years 
who  depend  primarily  on  farm  income 
for  their  livelihood.  Many  of  these  fam- 
ilies have  incomes  near  or  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Agriculture's  emphasis  on  large  farm 
production  and  needs  clearly  harms  these 
people.  In  addition,  it  directly  harms  all 
of  our  rural  areas.  In  the  last  40  years, 
over  30  million  people  have  left  rural 
areas  for  cities.  Recent  census  data 
shows  that  this  trend  may  be  reversing 
and  people  may  soon  be  leaving  the  cities 
to  return  to  rural  America.  If  USDA  can- 
not begin  to  explore  ways  for  farms  to 
use  labor  productively,  these  people  will 
be  returning  to  the  conditions  their  par- 
ents and  grandparents  left. 

Rural  areas  may  benefit  much  more 
directly  from  several  successful  small 
farms  than  one  successful  large  one.  The 
fewer  people  spending  farm  income  in 
smaller  communities,  the  less  hkely  these 
communities  are  to  provide  essential 
services.  And  large  farms  siphon  off  in- 
come from  the  land  and  send  it  to  rich 
individuals  and  corporations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  addition,  a  re- 
cent study  indicates  that  small  farms,  if 
managed  well,  give  a  higher  return  on 
cropland  than  large  farms  do. 

Finally,  concentrated  farm  holdings 
are  not  good  for  the  country.  Even  some 
of  the  advantages  of  size  may  not  be  due 
to  efficiency,  use  of  resources,  or  manage- 
ment advantages,  but  may  be  the  result 
of  either  tax  breaks  for  the  big  farms  or 
the  leverage  game  from  a  large  share  of 
the  control  of  an  industry  in  one  area. 
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WHAT  THIS  BILL  WILL  DO 

Hearings  on  my  similar  bill  last  year 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  are 
programs  in  place  around  the  covmtry 
that  do  a  wonderful  job  in  helping  small 
farmers.  Three  of  the  most  important 
programs,  those  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
the  TVA  service  area,  demonstrate 
clearly  that  small  farmers  can  greatly 
improve  their  productivity  with  a  mini- 
mum of  help  and  can  make  a  go  of  it 
sticking  to  the  land.  The  only  problem 
witii  these  programs  is  that  they  are  few 
and  far  between. 

My  bill  establishes  specific  funding 
for  research  aimed  at  helping  the  small 
farmer.  New  management  and  produc- 
tion techniques  will  be  refined  and  a  new 
emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technology  that  is  appropriate 
for  small  farm  use.  In  addition,  tliis  bill 
expands  the  funding  for  Extension  Serv- 
ice efforts  to  get  this  new  technology 
and  these  new  techniques  out  to  small 
farmers  all  over  America. 

We  have  overlooked  the  needs  of  small 
farmers  for  too  long  and  have  ignored 
the  contribution  that  small  farmers  can 
make  to  America's  agriculture  if  given 
the  chance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  by  pro- 
viding for  small  fann  research,  exten- 
sion, and  development  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  of  my 
constituents.  I  insert  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.   4704 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  section 
502  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
is  amended  by — ■ 

(a)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  SiviALL  Farm  Research  Programs. — 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist 
of  research  programs  with  respect  to  new 
approaches  to  upgrade  small  farmer  opera- 
tions through  management  techniques,  agri- 
cultural production  techniques,  farm  ma- 
chinery technology,  new  products,  new  mar- 
keting techniques,  and  small  farm  finance."; 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Small  Farm  Extension  Programs. — 
Small  farm  extension  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  with  respect  to  im- 
proving operations  of  small  farmers  using,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  para-pro- 
fessional personnel  to  work  with  small  farm- 
ers on  an  Intensive  basis  to  Improve  manage- 
ment techniques,  agricultural  production 
techniques,  farm  machinery  technology,  new 
products,  marketing  techniques,  and  small 
farm  finance  and  to  improve  capabilities  to 
utilize  existing  services  offered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  503  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

(a)  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  a  comma 
and  the  phrase  "except  subsections  (c)  and 

(d)  of   section    502,"    following   the   phrase 
"this  title"; 

(b)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d)  and 

(e)  as  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  respectively; 

(c)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  502  of 
this  title  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1978 
and  September  30,  1979. 

"(d)  Such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  as 
follows : 

"(1)  4  per  centum  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  Federal  administration; 

"(2)  19  per  centum  to  be  allocated  to  each 
State  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
In  subsection  (c)  of  section  502  of  this  title. 
In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  number 
of  small  farmers  located  in  that  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  small  farmers  In  all 
of  the  States  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  77  per  centum  to  be  allocated  to  each 
State  to  carry  out  the  programs  authorized 
in  subsection  (d)  of  section  502  of  this  title 
in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  to  be  allocated  as  the  number 
of  small  farmers  located  in  the  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  small  farmers  in  all 
of  the  States  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary."; and 

(d)  deleting  In  subsection  (f),  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
word  "and"  following  "(b)"  and  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  phrase  "and,  (d)"  following 
"(c)  "  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  507  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  'Small  farmer'  means  any  farmer 
with  gross  sales  from  farming  of  under  $20,- 
000  per  year  who  depends  on  farming  as  his 
primary  source  of  Income.". 

Sec.  4.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  509  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  509  Reports. — The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
established  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  502  of  this  title  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  on  that  evaluation  and  the  operation  of 
the  programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
ANNOUNCES  CRITERIA  FOR  WA- 
TER PROJECTS  REVIEW 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  press  re- 
lease of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  release  details  the  criteria  to  be 
used  in  reviewing  water  resources  proj- 
ects pursuant  to  the  announcement  of 
President  Carter  on  February  21,  1977. 

Because  this  issue  is  shaping  up  to  be 
the  first  major  tussle  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  I  antici- 
pate that  my  colleagues  will  be  closely 
monitoring  this  controversy. 

The  material  follows : 
Criteria  Established  for  Reviewing  Wateb 
Projects 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  D.  Andrus 
today  announced  the  initial  screening  cri- 
teria and  data  collection  requirements  to  be 
used  In  the  review  of  water  resource  projects 
directed  by  the  President  on  February  21. 
The  criteria  and  data  requirements  were 
established  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
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interior.  Army.  AgrlcultMre, 
Environmental    Qtia'.lty, 
Management  anrt  Budget,  a? 
Valley  Authority. 

The  Initial  screening 
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benefits  Is  greater  than  ont 
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Each    of    the    constructlo 
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Include  members  from  the 
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piled  on  Individual  projects 
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and  the  Impacts  of  alternatl 
tlons. 
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INFORMATION     BASE     FOR     FU 
OF     WATER     RESOURCE 

Responsible  agencies  will 
lowing  Information  In  a  st 
all    water   resources   project 
from     further     evaluation 
screening. 

A.   Economic 

1.  Federal  and  non-Federa 

a.  Total. 

b.  Sunk  through  FY  1977. 

c.  To  complete  (Tabulate 
relocations,  and  constructlor 

2.  Benefit  cost  Ratios: 

a.  Current     Rate      (e^s 
Primary. 

b.  Authorized  Rate.  Total 

c.  Rate  applicable  for 
cal    year    of    initial    cons: 
Total  Primary. 

3.  Average   annual   benefl 
project  output.  Including 
tlon  of  any  flood  control 
tectton  of  future  "developme 
Federal  cost  share  by  purpose 
able. 

4.  Amounts  already  paid 
to  be  paid  by  non-Federa 
project  beneficiaries;  terms 

5.  Status  of  Definite  Plan 
Memorandtim    and 
Statement. 

6.  Net  direct  employment 
and  off -site. 

7.  Whether   opportunity 
with  foregone  recreation  ben 
electric  power  generation  h 
rated  In  beneflt/cost  analysis, 
dollar  value  u?lng  market 

8.  Water  use  as  propo,sed 
rtgatlon:  volume  of  water  div 
of  water  consumed:    munici  jal 
trial:  average  dally  per  caplt^ 

B.  Environmen 
I.  Significant  Impacts  on: 
a.  Agricultural  and/or  forest 

(acreage,  type:  cropland, 

est). 
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the  Office  of 
the  Tennessee 
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for  each  line.) 
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Primary. 
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Report  or  Design 
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b.  Upland  wildlife  habitat  (acreage,  types 
of  wildlife  affected). 

c.  Wetland  habitat   (acreage,  type). 

d.  Commercial  and/or  sport  fisheries  re- 
sources (urea,  type). 

e.  Water  quality  (short-term,  loiig-term; 
eutrophlcatlon,  salinity,  flow  reductions). 

f.  Inducement  for  floodplaln  development 
( urban  &  agricultural  acreage. ) . 

g.  Existing  or  potential  recreational  uses 
(type,  magnitude). 

h.  Threatened  or  endangered  species 
(specify). 

1.  Potential  induced  downstream  flooding 
(magnitude,  frequency). 

J.  Cultural,  historic,  and  archeological  re- 
sources (type,  extent). 

k.  Paries,  wUdeirness  areas,  wild,  or  scenic 
rivers  (specify). 

2.  Nature  and  extent  of  mitigation  of  or 
compensation  for  any  adverse  Impacts  listed 
above  and  enhancement. 

C.  Safety 
(Data    required    only    for   projects   where 
credible  questions  remain  to  be  resolved  con- 
cerning safety  of  structures.) 

1.  Status  of  design  In  relation  to  stage  of 
project  development. 

2.  Condltlon.s  requiring  special  cortsldera- 
tiou  In  design,  such  as  seismic  and  founda- 
tion conditions. 

D.  Institutional 

1.  Identification  of  beneficiaries,  including 
lor  direct  beneficiaries  estimated  number  of 
Individuals,  farm.s  where  available,  and  Iden- 
tification of  all  beneficiaries  receiving  over 
5',r  of  direct  project  benefits. 

2.  Any  Involvement  with  international  ob- 
ligations. 

3.  Extent  of  displacement  of  area  residents. 

4.  Are  costs  within  project  authorization 
celling? 

5.  Status  of  local  assurances  and  contract- 
ual  com.mltments  of  non -Federal   Interests. 

6.  Extent  to  which  project  beneficiaries 
have  made  investments  whose  return  Is  con- 
tingent upon  completion  of  the  Federal 
project. 

7.  Effect  on  Indians  (Federal  trust  respon- 
sibilities, etc.) 

8.  Litigation. 

E.  Alternatives 

1.  Reasonable  alternatives  where  available. 

2.  What  use  of  projeci  can  be  made  in 
present  scale  or  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  make  It  useful  short  of  completion? 
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TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1976 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  I,  receive  a  constituent's  complaint 
about  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  reasons  that  I  voted 
against  it.  It  seems  that  passing  it  into 
law  was  hke  opening  Pandora's  box:  The 
retroactivity  of  the  sick  pay  provisions; 
the  inequitable  treatment  of  Government 
retirement  income;  and,  the  capital- 
robbing  provisions  regarding  intangible 
drilling  costs  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  new  laws  "spirits  and  demons" 
which  have  vexed  private  business  and 
private  citizens. 

One  of  the  act's  most  inequitable  fea- 
tures deals  with  the  treatment  of  income 
earned  abroad.  Section  911  <ci  of  the  law 
reduced  the  earned  income  exclusion 
from  $20,000  to  $15,000  and  made  several 
other  significant  changes  in  our  present 
tax  laws  which  severely  affect  the  em- 


ployment of  U.S.  personnel  assigned 
overseas.  The  net  effect  of  this  change  in 
the  law  has  been  to  make  it  more  costly 
for  U.S.  business  to  function  abroad. 
European  or  Japanese  contractors  not 
required  to  pay  the  new  tax  "premium " 
will  be  able  to  operate  with  less  cost 
overhead  and  be  more  competitive.  In 
short,  the  change  pushes  unemployment 
up  and  slows  our  economy  down. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  it  is 
unbelievable  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Task  Force  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Foreign  Income  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  law  permitting  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  income  be  entirely 
repealed.  Such  a  change  in  the  tax  law 
would  completely  ruin  U.S.  business 
initiatives  overseas.  It  is  constantly 
amazing  to  me  how  congressional  com- 
mittees can  be  so  oblivious  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  free  market  system  by  making 
recommendations  and  passing  laws 
which  sap  American  business  of  the 
capital  lifeblood  it  needs  to  expand, 
create  jobs,  and  keep  our  economy  work- 
ing. 

The  following  article  from  the  March 
11  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
comments  on  the  proposed  change  in 
the  treatment  of  foreign  source  income. 
It  is  hoped  that  my  colleagues  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
details  surrounding  the  task  force  recom- 
mendation and  realize  that  by  accepting 
their  advice  and  plugging  these  so-called 
loopholes  of  American  business,  we  are 
denying  our  system  the  capital  needed  to 
reduce  unemployment  and  boost  GNP, 
and  by  so  doing,  are  writing  the  epitaph 
of  our  free  market  system : 
Group  in  House  Succeste   Ending  Foreign 

"SHEt-TER,' 

Washington. — U.S.  citizens  working 
abroad  would  get  the  old  one-two  punch  if 
a  House  task  force  has  its  way. 

A  Ways  and  Means  Committee  task  force 
recommended  repeal  of  the  la'.v  that  permits 
Americans  abroad  to  exclude  from  Income — 
and  thus  to  avoid  paying  U.S.  taxes  on — up 
to  $15,000  a  year  of  earnings. 

The  recommendation  for  outright  repeal 
comes  less  than  half  a  year  after  Congress 
reduced  the  exclusion  to  315,000  from  $20,000 
and  In  some  cases  $25,000.  Last  year's  bl.g 
Tax  Act  made  other  changes,  too,  that  tight- 
ened the  tax  treatment  of  U.S.  citizens  living 
and  working  abroad.  These  changes  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  Treasury  about  $40  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Rep.  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowskl  (D.,  111.),  recommended  retention 
of  another  favorite  targe*;  of  liberal  tax 
"reformers:"  the  provision  that  allows  VS. 
companies  to  defer  tax  on  their  overseas 
earnings  until  they  bring  those  earnings 
home.  It  also  proposed  tighter  treatment  of 
shipping  Income  and  repeal  of  the  current 
tax  exclusion  for  allowances  and  benefits  re- 
ceived by  U  S.  government  employees 
abroad. 

But  It's  the  proposal  for  outright  repeal 
of  the  $15,000  exclusion  for  overseas  workers 
that's  likely  to  generate  the  most  contro- 
versy. The  recommendation  comes  when 
U.S.  multinational  companies  and  their  em- 
ployes are  trying  to  persuade  Congress  to 
undo  last  year's  changes,  or  at  least  delay 
them  a  year.  The  1976  Act.  which  then-Pres- 
ident Ford  signed  Oct.  4,  tightened  the  tax 
treatment  of  overseas  workers  retroactive  to 
the  beginning  of  1976. 

LIMNG  COSTS  CITED 

Tax  "reformers"  say  the  exclusloti  permits 
Americans  abroad  to  avoid  paying  their  fair 
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share  of  U.S.  taxes.  Overseas  workers  say  It's 
needed  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of  living 
abroad. 

While  recommending  repeal,  the  task  force 
also  proposed  some  tax  relief  In  lieu  of  the 
exclusion.  It  urged  that  ov-erseas  workers  be 
allowed  a  tax  deduction  for  expenses  of  edu- 
cating their  children,  when  these  are  reim- 
bursed by  employers.  And  it  recommended 
that  health  and  other  "municipal-type" 
services  supplied  by  employers  be  excluded 
from  workers'  Income  for  tax  purposes. 

The  tax  force  also  proposed  retention  of 
the  current  $20,000  exclusion  for  oi'erseas 
employes  of  U.S.  charities  and  retention  of 
the  815,000  exclusion  for  U.S.  construction 
and  engineering  workers  abroad. 

These  recommendations  are  essentially  the 
same  as  provisions  contained  in  the  big  tax 
bill  the  House  approved  late  in  1975.  The 
Senate  later  voted  much  loaser  restrictions, 
and  the  1976  act  represented  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  and 
Its  domestic  and  foreign  affiliates  have  start- 
ed a  lobbying  drive  to  delay  the  1976  changes 
or  to  repeal  them  altogether  The  chamber 
would  like  to  hitch  its  delaying  plan  to  the 
tax  part  of  President  Carter's  economic- 
stimulus  package. 

But  the  Carter  administration  and  Al  Ull- 
man  (D.,  Ore.),  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  oppose  additions  that 
might  delay  passage  of  the  stimulus  package. 

HOLDING  HEARINGS 

Thus,  if  it  comes  at  all,  any  move  to  delay 
the  1976  changes  will  start  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  House-pa.ssed  tax  bill  and  hopes 
to  draft  Its  version  next  week.  Once  again, 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  will  have  to  be  resolved  In  a  conference. 

In  urging  repeal  of  the  current  exclusion 
for  a  variety  of  allowances  received  by  over- 
seas employes  of  the  U.S.  goveniment,  the 
task  force  said  it  was  trying  to  treat  private 
and  public  employes  "more  nearly  the  same." 
Repeal  of  the  exclusion  for  government  work- 
ers should  be  accompanied  by  a  "review"  of 
their  salary  levels,  the  task  force  said. 

It  also  proposed  allowing  deductions  for 
certain  emergency  travel,  moving,  education, 
housing  and  other  expenses,  when  these  are 
reimbursed  by  the  government. 

The  task  force  said  that  Congress  "may" 
want  to  give  U.S.  oil  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  Indonesia  one  more  year  to  renegoti- 
ate their  production-sharing  contracts  with 
the  Indonesian  government. 


RURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, March  6,  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Marshall  addressed  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  about  the  necessity  to  create 
jobs  In  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban 
areas. 

Secretary  Marshall  said: 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  Labor  who  also  paid  attention  to  rural 
problems.  Unemployment  feels  the  same  In 
small  towns  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  it  does 
In  New  York,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles. 

I  want  to  echo  those  sentiments,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  a  number  of  very  poor 
areas  within  my  district,  where  willing 
and  able-bodied  men  and  women  are  un- 
able to  find  work,  although  they  have 
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tried  hard  to  do  so.  Past  administrations 
have  ignored  these  people,  and  I  am 
happy  and  relieved  to  find  that  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  Labor  who  is  going  to  cor- 
rect that  imbalance. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  be  in- 
formed of  Secretary  Marshall's  views  on 
the  problems  of  rural  unemployment,  I 
am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
some  excerpts  from  Secretary  Marshall's 
speech : 

Speech  by  Secretary  Marshall 

It  is  a  rare  event,  I  suspect,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  address  a  convention  of 
small  farmers.  We're  not  supposed  to  do 
things  like  this.  We're  supposed  to  spend 
all  our  time  worrying  about  unemployment 
in  Detroit,  contract  negotiations  In  the  steel 
Industry  and  industrial  safety  and  health  in 
New  Jersey. 

Obviously,  these  are  vital  national  prob- 
lems with  far-reaching  consequences  that 
affect  us  all.  These  are  clearly  the  sort  of 
Issues  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  can't  ne- 
glect. But  I  strongly  believe  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Labor  do  not — and  cannot — 
stop  at  the  outer  boundaries  of  our  urban 
areas. 

Traditionally,  the  Labor  Department  has 
had  a  strong  urban  bias.  The  standard  Image 
of  the  primary  constituency  of  the  Labor 
Department  has  always  been  men  and  women 
tolling  In  the  factories  and  offices  of  our  larg- 
est cities.  To  the  Labor  Department,  unions 
meant  groups  like  the  miners  and  the  auto 
workers,  not  groups  like  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union. 

I  think  It  Is  time  that  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  Labor  who  also  paid  attention  to  rural 
problems.  Unemployment  feels  the  same  In 
small  towns  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  it 
docs  In  New  York,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles. 
Jobs  are  Jobs  no  matter  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. In  fact,  the  problem  has  been  that  far 
too  few  of  them  have  been  located  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  small  towns  of  our  rural 
areas. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  Important 
problems  of  bureaucratic  turf  and  jurisdic- 
tion Involved  In  this  new  interest  by  the 
Labor  Department.  I  have  had  several  good 
discussions  with  Bob  Bergland  about  thLs.  He 
is  very  receptive  to  the  Idea  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Labor  Departments  working  to- 
gether to  battle  rural  unemployment. 

This  Is  an  llUtstratlon  of  the  need  for  the 
kind  of  government  reorganization  that  is 
such  an  Important  goal  for  President  Car- 
ter. In  the  past,  the  job  problems  in  rural 
areas  has  been  one  of  those  Issues  that  has 
generally  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  the 
bureaucracy.  It  was  an  employment  problem 
so  the  Agriculture  Department  didn't  spend 
too  much  time  thinking  about  It.  And  it 
was  a  rural,  not  an  urban,  problem,  so  it 
seemed  outside  the  domain  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

What  few  have  recognized  is  the  way  that 
historically  urban  and  rural  problems  have 
been  closely  linked.  If  there  had  been 
enough  jobs  on  the  farms  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  millions  of  Americans 
would  not  have  migrated  to  the  cities  look- 
ing for  work.  Today,  it  Is  going  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  find  enough  Jobs  in  our  urban 
centers  to  bring  unemployment  down  from 
the  unacceptable  rate  of  7.5  percent. 

That's  why  we  must  explore  job  creation 
in  rural  areas,  as  vigorously  as  we  search  for 
new  meaningful  and  productive  jobs  In  our 
great  cities.  Talking  to  Bob  Bergland,  I  have 
come  to  the  happy  discovery  that  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  sensitive  to 
this  problem.  Finally,  we  have  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  doesn't  believe  that  the 
goal  of  our  agricultural  policy  Is  to  send  all 
the  farmers  to  the  cities  and  leave  farming 
to  machine  and  giant  corporations. 

This  country  has  been  built  on  freedom. 
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And  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  free- 
doms is  the  freedom  to  live  wherever  we 
choose.  But  this  freedom  becomes  awfully 
hollow  If  all  the  jobs  are  In  our  cities  and 
suburbs.  The  Census  Bureau  tells  us  that 
millions  of  Americans — all  things  being 
equal — would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  areas 
where  they  can  see  the  sky,  smell  the  grass 
and  get  to  know  their  neighbors. 

That's  why  I  believe  that  we  must  mesh 
our  Labor  policies  and  our  Agriculture  poli- 
cies so  that  as  many  Americans  as  possible 
can  live  the  kind  of  life  they  want.  We're  a 
big  country.  Americans  should  be  able  to  find 
jobs  in  all  parts  of  It. 


REFORM  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  REGULATORY  PROCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  50 
years  ago,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandeis.  noted  for  his  liberal  decisions 
while  on  the  Bench,  made  a  very  percep- 
tive statement  about  an  issue  that 
prompts  my  introduction  of  a  package  of 
legislative  reform  proposals  today. 

He  said  that — 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

Throughout  the  last  election  year,  we 
heard  much  about  Government  reform. 
As  the  administration  and  Congress  be- 
gin to  replace  rhetoric  with  serious  con- 
sideration of  how  best  to  accomplish  such 
reform,  it  seems  to  me  that  Justice  Bran- 
deis' words  are  most  instructive. 
fed  up  with  government 

People  in  the  United  States  are  fed  up 
with  a  government  that  is  ineffective, 
inefficient,  and  unresponsive. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  elected  officials 
have  abdicated  much  of  the  operation  of 
Government  to  a  bureaucracy,  neither 
elected  by  nor  accountable  to  the  people. 
We  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  a 
fourth  branch  of  Government  with  vastly 
greater  powers  than  ever  envisioned  in 
the  Constitution. 

Today,  many  more  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  made  by  the  decrees  of  un- 
elected  bureaucrats  than  by  elected 
Members  of  Congress. 

growth  of  bureaucracy 

We  have  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  regulate  more 
and  more  of  our  economy  and  our  way  of 
life.  Federal  programs  and  bureaucracies 
have  grown  geometrically.  In  the  last  15 
years  236  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  have  been  created  while 
only  21  have  been  eliminated. 

Today  we  have  more  than  1.000  differ- 
ent Federal  programs,  more  than  80  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  more  than  100,000 
Government  workers  whose  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  regulate  some  aspect  of 
our  lives. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  American 
family  pays  $2,000  a  year  for  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  regulations — a  total  cost 
to  the  American  consumer  of  $130  billion 
a  year.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  sup- 
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porting  the  Federal  regulf  tory  bureauc- 
racies is  estimated  at  $4  b:  llion  a  year. 
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times  liberty  if  he  violates  an  adminis- 
trative rule.  My  bill  would  insixre  that 
these  rules  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

REGULATORY  REFORM     ACT 

While  Vv-e  never  will,  and  would  never 
want  to,  eliminate  all  Government  reg- 
ulations, we  must  be  sure  that  any  regu- 
lation which  goes  into  effect  Is  necessary 
and  justified.  For  this  reason,  the  third 
element  of  my  reform  package  v/ould 
bring  regulatory  agencies  back  xmder  the 
control  of  elected  representatives  by — 

First.  Making  every  agency  demon- 
state  to  the  appropriate  Senate  and 
House  committees  that  the  economic 
benefits  of  a  proposed  regulation  exceed 
Its  anticipated  costs  to  the  consumer: 

Second.  Requiring  the  Congress  to  re- 
view every  regulation  proposed  by  agen- 
cies, except  those  rules  v/hich  relate  to 
purely  internal  housekeeping  matters 
and  do  not  affect  persons  outside  the 
agencies; 

Third.  Providing  that  employers  and 
employees  have  joint  responsibility  for 
comphance  with  regulations  and  protect 
employers  from  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance where  the  violation  can  be  sho^-n 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
inaction  of  others; 

Fourth.  Relieving  persons  from  habil- 
ity  for  breaking  agency  standards  where 
such  violation  was  necessitated  by  com- 
pliance with  other  rules  promulgated  by 
the  same  or  a  different  agency; 

Fifth.  Eliminating  unnecessary  paper- 
work, report  filing,  and  recordkeeping 
requirements;  and 

Sixth.  Doing  away  with  costly  redtape 
delays  by  requiring  an  agency  to  com- 
plete findings  and  make  its  final  deter- 
mination within  six  months  from  the 
date  that  a  proceeding  is  initiated. 

ZERO-BASED  BUDGETING 

The  final  part  of  my  regulatory  reform 
package  is  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  zero-based  budgeting.  Zero- 
based  budgeting  is  a  management  tool 
designed  to  provide  more  efficient  use  of 
limited  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  spe- 
cified goals. 

Most  organizations,  including  the 
U.S.  Government,  utilize,  to  some  ex- 
tent, an  incremental  budgeting  system. 
This  means  that  for  a  given  budgeting 
period,  only  proposed  increases  in  speci- 
fic functions  or  activities  are  subject  to 
detailed  scrutiny  and  justification.  The 
rest  of  the  budget,  the  base.  Is  assumed 
to  be  justified. 

Often,  a  program  that  has  lost  its  use- 
fulness or  fulflllea  its  purpose  will  be 
perpetuated  simply  because  Government 
officials  do  not  take  the  time  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  review.  This  practice  has  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  countless  dollars. 
Its  continuance  is  unacceptable  because 
it  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  economic 
demands  of  the  future. 

Under  a  system  of  zero-based  budget- 
ing, the  base  as  well  as  the  increment 
must  be  examined  and  justified  for  each 
budgeting  period. 

For  too  long,  outmoded  programs  have 
continued  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
Zero-based  budgeting  would  force  the 
Administration  to  thoroughly  review  all 
programs  in  terms  of  their  merit,  con- 
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tinued  effectiveness  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  priorities  of  the  present  and 
foreseeable  future. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  four  point 
program  I  have  outlined  can  make  our 
Government  more  efficient,  less  costly, 
and  more  responsive  to  the  American 
people.  It  does  not  offer  a  magic  cure,  but 
rather  a  systematic  approach  to  revers- 
ing a  trend  that  has  culminated  in  Gov- 
ernment encroachment  on  far  too  many 
areas  of  our  lives.  By  reorganizing  the 
structure  itself  and  by  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  regulatory  activities  within 
that  structure,  I  believe  we  can  accom- 
plish meaningful  reform. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  too  often 
abandoned  to  the  bureaucracy  the  power 
to  enact  administrative  laws.  Certainly, 
we  have  realized  some  benefits  from  this 
delegation  of  powers.  However,  we  have 
now  reached  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
tunnel  vision  when  it  pursues  major 
goals.  For  too  long  we  have  devised  pro- 
grams aimed  at  short-range  cures  rather 
than  long-range  effectiveness. 

The  American  people  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  short- 
sighted planning.  Their  elected  repre- 
sentatives must  now  act  to  provide  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  responsive  leader- 
ship. 
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THE  METRIC  CONVERSION  ACT  OF 
1975 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  our  American  standards 
of  weights  and  measures  to  the  metric 
system  wa.s  made  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress through  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-168.  This  action  followed  a  long 
study  which  had  been  carried  on  by  a 
commission  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Standards — a  study  which  was 
completed  in  1971.  The  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1975  followed  the  recommen- 
dations of  that  study  commission,  look- 
ing toward  a  largely  voluntary  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  after  more  than  a 
year  has  expired  since  the  signing  into 
law  of  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
the  Metric  Conversion  Board  called  for 
in  that  legislation  has  yet  to  be  con- 
firmed. Policy  statements  and  directions 
for  which  the  Nation  is  anxiously  await- 
ing have  yet  to  be  announced.  These  will 
be  vital  for  the  guidance  of  American 
business  and  Industry,  our  educational 
Institutions  and  our  Individual  day  to  day 
social  contacts  and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
17  persons  nominated  for  the  Metric  Con- 
version Board  by  President  Ford  are  be- 
ing given  thoughtful  consideration  by 
President  Carter,  and  that  the  Metric 


Conversion  Board  will  soon  be  confirmed 
by  action  of  the  Senate  so  that  their  im- 
portant coordinating  role  may  be  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  give  continu- 
ing emphasis  to  the  need  for  active,  com- 
prehensive, and  coordinated  conversion 
to  the  metric  system,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  shall 
proceed  through  the  adoption  of  policies 
and  actions  by  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  through  the  policies  of  the 
various  State  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  these  remarks  and  trust 
that  the  appropriate  committee  of  this 
House  will  consider  such  action  at  an 
early  date  in  order  to  reinforce  the  deter- 
mination expressed  earlier  on  this  Issue, 
that  the  Nation  may  progress  toward 
substantial  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  an  orderly,  comprehensive,  and 
coordinated  way.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  154 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  express  support  of 

the  Congress  for  a  coordinated  program  to 

convert  to  the  Metric  System. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring  herein,  that 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-168, 
there  was  adopted  a  policy  for  a  substantial 
and  coordinated  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
United  States,  and 

^X'he^eas,  in  fulfillment  of  the  objectives 
of  Public  Law  94-168  the  Congress  adopted 
a  Statement  of  Policy  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
stantial and  coordinated  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
largely  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 

Whereas,  there  was  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished a  United  States  Metric  Board,  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  members,  whose  nomina- 
tion and  confirmation  Is  pending,  and 

Whereas,  there  appear  currently  to  be  cer- 
tain delays,  uncertainties  and  misunder- 
standings regarding  our  national  policy  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  policies  of  the  various 
state  governments  toward  metric  conversion. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  Nation  shall.  In 
a  coordinated  manner,  and  pursuant  to  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  procedures,  con- 
vert to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and 

Bt  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Government  shall  adopt  and  apply 
metric  standards  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
In  its  contractual  practices  and  In  Its  Internal 
and  external  affairs.  Including  standards  for 
machines,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  In 
the  utilization  of  terms  of  measurement  for 
subjects  such  as  highway  speeds,  distances, 
and  In  measurement  descriptions  of  auto- 
mobile vehicles,  watercraft  and  aircraft,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  various 
Executive  departments  shall  adopt  and  pro- 
mulgate guldlines  applicable  to  the  various 
offices  and  agencies  under  their  direct  au- 
thority or  control  utilizing  to  the  maximum 
practical  extent  possible  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  be 
authorized  to  conduct  periodic  seminars  or 
briefing  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting, 
facilitating  and  informing  the  American  peo- 
ple  and   the   various   affected  segments   of 
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American  society  of  the  progress  toward  sub- 
stantial conversion  to  the  metric  system. 
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DRUMFIRE  OF  PROPAGANDA 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  proponents 
of  the  canal  giveaway  have  a  few  prob- 
lems to  overcome  when  they  try  to  make 
a  case  for  surrendering  our  sovereignty 
there.  First,  they  have  to  refute  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  In  an  attempt  to  over- 
come this  obstacle — history — they  have 
resorted  to  an  unprecedented  distortion 
of  historical  fact  and  have  tried  to  re- 
write history  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

Once  they  hurdle  this  obstacle  to  their 
satisfaction,  they  run  Into  another — the 
present  value,  economic,  and  strategic,  of 
the  canal.  To  clear  this  hurdle  they  have 
to  downplay  the  Importance  of  the  canal. 

Next,  they  run  into  the  doubtful  integ- 
rity of  the  Panamanian  Government.  To 
overcome  doubts  on  this  score  they  have 
to  paint  a  new  character — a  new  image — 
for  Mr.  Torrijos  and  his  underlings. 
Another  rewrite. 

The  big  problem  with  this  tactic  of 
rewriting  what  does  not  suit  you,  is  that 
once  you  compare  canal  giveaway  propa- 
ganda to  truth,  the  intentional  distor- 
tion becomes  blatantly  obvious.  A  good 
example  is  provided  by  the  following 
article  from  Sensing  the  News  by  An- 
thony Harrigan. 

Mr.  Harrigan  illustrates  the  problems 
this  "drumfire  of  propaganda"  runs  into 
when  compared  with  the  truth : 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUE 

The  American  Congress  and  people  should 
hold  President  Carter  to  his  campaign  prom- 
ise that  he  would  "never  give  up  complete  or 
practical  control  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone." 

There  Is  need  to  bring  up  the  matter  of 
Mr.  Carter's  promise  because  all  the  signs 
point  to  a  major  effort  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  seek  ratification  of  a  treaty  that 
diminishes  or  relinquishes  America's  sover- 
eign control  over  the  strategically  vital 
Panama  Canal   Zone. 

Indeed,  a  massive  campaign  is  afoot  to 
popularize  U.S.  relinquishment  of  authority 
In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  A  drumfire  of 
propaganda  Is  distorting  history. 

Evidence  of  this  appeared  recently  in  a 
shoclclng  editorial  In  The  New  York  Times 
(Feb.  14,  1977).  The  Times  said  of  the 
Panama  Canal: 

"We  stole  It  and  removed  the  incriminating 
evidence  from  our  history  books.  .  .  .  Our  peo- 
ple sit  In  colonial  luxury  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
defending  this  history  and  mythology  more 
than  the  canal  and  driving  politicians  to 
demagogic  fury  against  any  change  In  the 
arrangement." 

This  is  rewriting  history  with  a  vengeance. 
The  American  record  in  connection  with  the 
Panama  Canal  is  an  open  book.  Lt.  Gen.  V.  K. 
Krulak,  editorial  director  of  the  Copley  News- 
papers, set  forth  this  record  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle entitled  "Panama:   Strategic  Pitfall." 

He  points  out  that  as  to  the  matter  of 
sovereign  control,  there  Is  no  question  what- 
ever, adding  that  "The  Canal  Zone  Is  not 
In  any  sense  Panamanian  territory."  He  ob- 
serves that  the  1903  treaty  granted  the 
United  States  "perpetual  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 


exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  authority." 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  no  more  Panamanian 
territory  than  New  Mexico  Is  Mexican  terri- 
tory or  Alaska  is  Russian  territory. 

In  a  lengthy  proceeding,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  rules:  "It  Is  hypocritical  to  contend 
that  the  title  of  the  United  States  Is  im- 
perfect, and  that  the  territory  described  does 
not  belong  to  this  nation.  So  much  for  The 
New  York  Times  contention  that  the  Canal 
Zone  was  stolen  from  the  Panamanians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.  S.  paid  Panama 
$160  million  for  clear  title  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  Since  then,  as  Gen.  Krulak  reports. 
"The  country  has  flourished  and  now,  large- 
ly due  to  Canal-related  employment,  the 
one  and  one-half  mllUon  Panamanians  have 
a  living  standard  equaled  by  few  other  Latin 
American  nations." 

What  about  the  contention  of  the  give- 
away advocates  that  the  Panama  Canal  Isn't 
strategically  valuable  to  the  United  States? 
Gen.  Krulak  writes  In  Strategic  Review  that 
"In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  some 
750  U.  S.  Navy  ships  transited  the  waterway 
bound  east  or  west  on  affairs  related  to  our 
national  security. 

The  New  York  Times  insists  that  the  Pan- 
amanian regime  of  President  Torrijos  "will 
be  fair  and  flexible."  Gen.  Krulak  points 
out  Panamanian  control  of  the  canal  would 
mean  Marxist  control  of  the  strategic  water- 
way. He  says:  "The  principal  government 
officials  In  Panama  are  all  Marxists,  Includ- 
ing the  chief  of  state,  Omar  Torrijos,  a  Na- 
tional Guard  lieutenant  colonel  who  seized 
power  by  force  from  the  elected  president. 
Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  in  1968."  He  adds  that 
"hatred  and  defamation  of  the  United  States 
are  as  much  a  national  policy  (of  Panama) 
as  are  close  ties  with  the  communist  world, 
most  particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba." 

U.  S.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.  has 
led  the  fight  In  the  Senate  against  surrender 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  His  resolution  oppos- 
ing such  a  svirrender  has  been  supported  by 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Senate.  It 
should  command  the  support  of  all  senators 
concerned  about  hemispheric  security  and 
America's  sovereign  rights. 

A  Riveawav  of  the  Panama  Canal  would 
not  be  a  yielding  of  some  foreign  zone  of 
Influence.  The  Panama  Canal  Is  U.  S.  terri- 
tory, and  .should  be  retained  in  nerpetulty 
as  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  provides. 

Gen.  Krulak  has  cansuled  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Issue  In  these  words:  "If  the  Congress 
concludes  that  the  U.  S.  can  risk  sharing 
those  50  vital  miles  of  lifeline  with  a  hostile 
communist  povor^me^t:  even  worse.  If  It 
agrees  to  give  the  Canal  away.  It  will  have 
done  this  country  more  harm  than  a  dozea 
succeeding  Conpre«ses  could  repair." 


BALANCE'S)  OF  POWER  SERIES: 
PART  V(i)(B)— U.S.  ARMY  TOTAL 
FORCE  OVERVIEW 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Army  has  de- 
clined precipitously  since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  While  there  may  be  no 
need  for  men  In  combat,  we  have  entered 
an  era  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  in 
which  manpower  is  an  extremely  expen- 
sive commodity.  To  at  least  some  extent 
we  have  replaced  men  with  machines. 

I  am  privileged  to  continue  my  "Bal- 
ance(s)   of  Power"  series  begun  In  the 
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last  Congress,  and  contini^d  this  95th 
Congress.  The  staff  issue  piaper  for  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  by  John 
D.  Sltterson,  Jr.,  is  a  continuation  of  our 
part  V,  Conventional  Ba  lance (s)  of 
Power  between  the  Soviet  U  lion  and  the 
United  States.  The  article  presents  an 
overview  of  the  U.S.  force  s  ;ructure  and 
manpower  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  standir  g  Army  has 
declined  to  a  point  where  the  775,000 
men  presently  in  this  bran  :h  of  service 
represents  the  lowest  num  »er  of  Army 
personnel  on  active  duty  si  ice  the  dark 
pre-war  days  of  1940.  As  th?  author  de- 
scribes It,  an  effort  is  beiig  made  to 
create  a  more  efficient  fighting  machine 


by  increashig  the  number 


Active  military  2 

Civilians  •« 

Direct  hire 

Indirect  hire' 

Army  National  Guard' 
Army  Reserve' 


<  As  stated  m  DOO  budget  for  fiscal  year 
figures,  see  000  appropriation  authorizatio 

J  End  strength. 

J  Less  Army  part  of  9.000  congressional 

<  Military  functions  only  (excludes  separ< 
''  Piogramed  part  of  DOO  total,  subject 

congressional  cut  for  DOO  overall. 


1976  and  fiscal  year  197T,  January  1975.  For  updated 
request  for  Tiscal  year  1977,  when  submitted. 

dit  (military)  to  be  allccated  by  Secretary  of  Defense. 
a1  >ly  funded  civil  functions). 
f  Secretary  of  Defense  reallocation  of  reduced  total 


Below  Is  a  breakdown  of  tht  Active  mili- 
tary, civilian  (direct  and  Indlr  ict  hire)  and 
Selected  Reserve  (paid  drill  st  ength)  man- 
power of  the  Army,  according  to  the  main  De- 
fense Planning  and  Programml  ng  categories, 
showing  the  trends  FY74-Fy7  f 

(End  strengths,  thousand:  | 


197! 

1974   author 

actual    ijat'on 


Strategic  forces: 

Military 

Civilian 

Reserves 

General  purpose  rorces: 

Military 

Civilian 

Reserves.. 

Auxiliary  forces: 

Military.... 

Civilian 

Reserves 

Mission  support  forces: 

Military 

Civilian .. 

Reserves 

Central  support  forces : 

Military „.. 

CvJIian 

Reserve* 

Individual    (active    mili- 
tary)..  

Cadets,  students,  trnes. . 

Patients,  prison,  trans. .. 


3.0 
4.S 


0. 


417.8 

45.3 

S63.8 

40.1 
31.6 


444. 

46. 

553, 

35.3 
30.  S 


42.9  41. 

99. 6  103. 

26.0  25. 

Ul.9  128. 

227. 6  224. 

32. 5  33. 

134. 2  133. 

(95  6)  (95. 

(38.6)  (38. 


Organization  of  the  Acti 
The    Active    Army    in    the 
is  under  Headquarters 
Army,  In  Washington.  DA 
activities  In  the  United  States 
elements    under    unified    or 


*  Compiled  from  DOD ^ 

ments  Report  for  FY  1976  and 
Force   Manpower    Requirement^ 
FY  1976.  For  up-dating,  see 
FY  77,  when  published. 


of  divisions 
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without  an  increase  in  military  man- 
power. It  is  a  difficult  problem  with  no 
certain  guarantee  of  success.  Mr.  Sitter- 
son's  working  paper  follows: 
U.S.  Army  Total  Force  OvERvirw  and  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Force  Manpower  Require- 
ments Issues 

(A  staff  Issue  paper  for  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission) 
(By    John    D.    Sltterson,    Jr.,    requirements 

group,     Defense     Manpower     Commission 

staff,  October  1976) 

PART  I — overview 

The  purposes  of  this  paper  are:  (a)  to 
present  an  Informational  overview  of  the 
force  structure  and  manpower  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  including  Its  Reserve  Components,  in 
terms  of  the  Total  Force;  and  (b)  to  focus 

ARMY  MAf<POWER  IN  THE  TOTAL  FORCE 
|ln  thausandsl 


March  lU,  1977 


on  the  16-dlvlslon  plan  and  other  manpower 
requirements  Issues  concerning  the  Army 
force  structure,  principally  Army  General 
Purpose  Forces,  on  which  the  Defense  Man- 
power Commission  should  establish  a  posi- 
tion. (Other  staff  papers  will  focus  on  the 
support  forces  and  other  Issues.) 

Summary  of  Army  manpower  in  the  total 
force 

U.S.  Army  Forces  consist  of  the  Active 
Army  and  Its  Reserve  Components.  The  Se- 
lected Reserve  elements  of  the  Army  are  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve.  (Individual  Reservists  outside  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  treated  separately  in 
another  DMC  staff  paper.)  Selected  Army 
manpower  data  are  summarized  as  follows 
(Including  FY  1964  as  a  pre-Vietnam  base- 
line year ) : 


Fiscal  year  — 


1964  actual        1975  authorized       1976  authorized       197T  authorized    1977  ODD  program 


969.0 

453.2 

(360. 0) 

•261.0 


785.0 
401.8 

(337.5). 

9(64.3). 
400.0 
225.0 


1 785. 0 
M01.8 


400.0 
219.0 


5  793. 0 
3  406.4 


400.0 
219.0 


793.0 
407.7 


400.0 
212.4 


*  Indirect  hire  not  included  in  manpower  authorization  controls  prior  to  fiscal  year  1976.  Indirect 
hire  figures  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  well  as  fiscal  year  1964  are  actual. 

'  Authorization  for  ARf4G  and  USAR  is  minimum  average  paid  drill  strength. 

'  National  Guard  technicians  were  changed  from  Slate  to  Federal  employees  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  Fiscal  year  1964  data  have  been  adjusted  to  include  these  technicians  as  if  Federal  civilian 
employees. 


Fiscj  I  year- 


1976  1977 

re-  pro- 

quested       jected 


0.9 
.9 


0.8 
.6 


472. 5      475. 2 

45.  7       47. 3 

553. 8     553. 8 


27.9 
28.4 


27.3 
28.7 


40.5 
105.3 
21.9 


39.7 
105.9 
22.2 


121.5      120.6 

221.  5      225.  2 

32. 6       32. 6 

121.8      134.8 
(83.9)  (100.4) 
(37.9)    (34.4) 


'  Army 

nited    States 

Department  of  the 

con  mands  Army 

(except  Army 

s]  leclfied    Joint 


Manpc  wer  Requlre- 

DOD  Reserve 

Report   for 

sai|ie  reports  for 


commands) .  Under  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  DA  also 
remains  responsible  for  the  administration 
of,  and  the  provision  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  support  for.  Army  forces  under 
the  operational  command  of  unified  or  speci- 
fied commands  overseas   (or  elsewhere). 

The  Army  command  structure  In  CONUS 
underwent  many  changes  In  1973.  As  a  result, 
there  are  now  three  major  commands  under 
DA,   as  follows: 

Forces  Command  (FORSCOM),  with  Head- 
quarters at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia — Com- 
mands the  deployable  Active  Army  forces  In 
CONUS,  presently  including  two  corps  (III 
and  XVIII  Abu)  and  all  the  divisions  and 
other  deployable  units,  and  the  forces- 
oriented  Installations  on  which  those  units 
are  based.  Also  exercises  command  over  three 
CONUS  "field  army"  headquarters  (dividing 
geographically  the  country,  plus  Puerto 
Rico),  which.  In  turn,  command  the  Army 
Reserve  units  In  their  areas  and  supervise 
USAR  and  Army  National  Guard  training. 
The  three  "field  armies"  control  and  are  as- 
sisted by  nine  Army  Readiness  Regions  and 
by  Active  Army  Advisory  Groups  working 
with  the  USAR  and  ARNG  units.  Active  Army 
troops  under  FORSCOM  represented  about 
60 ',r  of  total  Active  Army  military  strength 
In  1974,  with  the  proportion  increasing  in 
1975-77. 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRA 
DCX;),  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Vlrgliala — Directs  all  Army  Individual  train- 
ing. Including  the  Active  training  centers 
and  Army  schools*  and  exercises  command 
over  some  22  major  Installations.  Manages 
the  Army  ROTC,  through  four  recently  estab- 
lished regional  activities.  Also  Is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  organizations,  mate- 
rial requirements  and  doctrine:  directs  three 
functional  combat  development  agencies  (for 


•  Except  the  Army  War  College,  which  Is 
directly  under  DA,  and  the  Medical  Training 
Center  and  Medical  Service  Schools. 


administration,  logistics,  and  combined  arms 
operations)  co-located  and  affiliated  with  key 
Army  educational  Institutions.  (Note:  Issues 
of  DHC  interest  In  the  areas  of  training  and 
education  are  addressed  in  separate  DMC 
staff  papers  prepared  by  the  Development 
and  Utilization  Group.) 

Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  with 
headquarters  in  Alexandria,  Virginia — re- 
sponsible for  the  design,  development,  pro- 
curement, distribution  of,  and  support  serv- 
ices for,  the  Army's  combat  and  support 
material.  Exercises  command  over  a  number 
of  subordinate  "commodity  commands" 
(Armaments  Command,  Electronics  Com- 
mand, Troop  Support  (kimmand,  etc.),  the 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  depots, 
laboratories,  etc.,  and  asssoclated  installla- 
tions. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
but  highly  important  other  activities  di- 
rectly under  DA — notably  including  the 
Health  Services  Command  (single  manager 
for  Army  medical  activities  In  the  United 
States),  the  Recruiting  Command,  the  Army 
Intelligence  Command,  the  Army  Security 
Agency,  the  Strategic  Communications  Com- 
mand, the  Army  War  College,  and  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

Overseas  the  Army  provides,  administers 
and  supports  the  Army  forces  which  are  un- 
der the  operational  command  of  the  Unified 
Commanders.  The  principal  Army  compo- 
nents overseas  are  U.S.  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR),  consisting  primarily  of  the 
Seventh  Army  and  support  elements  (4 ',4 
divisions  and  other  units  in  Germany  In 
1974,  with  two  more  combat  brigades  being 
added  in  1975-76  under  the  Nunn  Amend- 
ment); and  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea,  now 
down  to  one  division  plus  supporting  ele- 
ments. (The  U.S.  Army  Is  In  the  process  of 
eliminating  field  army  headquarters.)  Other 
Army  organizations  overseas  Include  the 
U.S.  Army,  Japan  (primarily  concerned  with 
logistical  activities  and  installations  on 
Okinawa  and  In  malriand  Japan),  the  Army 
elements  of  80UTHC0M  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
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and  the  Army  elements  of  various  U.S. 
MAAGS,  missions  and  attache  activities  ac- 
credited to  foreign  countries  around  the 
world. 

Army  force  structure 

The  key  combat  unit  in  the  Army  Is  the 
division.  The  U.S.  Army  has  several  different 
types,  which  can  be  tailored  In  detailed 
organization  and  strength,  but  typically 
would  run  In  authorized  strength  (at  100% 
manning  levels  with  three  brigades  each) 
about  as  follows: 

Infantry    Division 16,500 

Infantry    Division    (Mechanical) 16,300 

Armored    Division 16,500 

Airborne  Dllvslon   (82nd) 14,900 

Airmobile   Division    (101st).. ._  17,700 

The  U.S.  Army  uses  a  Division  Force  Equiv- 
alent (DFE),  sometimes  called  "division 
slice,  "for  figuring  and  allocating  manpower 
requirements  in  an  active  theater  of  opera- 
tions. For  about  ten  years,  this  planning 
figure  has  been  48,000  for  each  division  and 
Its  proportionate  share  of  all  the  other  com- 
bat and  support  troops  In  the  force.  (NOTE: 
An  analysis  of  U.S.  Army  combat-to-support 
ratios  In  comparison  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Army  Is  provided  In  a  separate  DMC  staff 
paper  and  the  associated  contract  research 
report  on  that  subject.) 

As  of  1974,  there  were  13  divisions  (actual- 
ly 12%,  as  one  was  short  a  brigade)  plus  four 
separate  brigades  and  other  units  In  the 
Active  Army,  and  8  National  Guard  divisions 
plus  20  separate  brigades  (general  purpose) 
and  other  units  in  the  Reserve  Components. 

A  main  subject  of  DMC  and  Congressional 
interest  concerning  the  U.S.  Army  Force 
structure  Is  the  on-going  DOD/Army  pro- 
gram to  Increase  the  number  of  Active  Army 
divisions  from  13  to  16  by  end  FY  76,  ini- 
tially at  least  using  a  Reserve  Component 
brigade  to  round  out  each  of  four  "hybrid" 
divisions,  plus  using  a  number  of  additional 
"round-out"  battalions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Army  is  forming  two  additional  division- 
al brigades  for  deployment  to  Europe  under 
the  Nunn  Amendment.'  The  Army  has  stated 
that  It  can  do  this  progressively  by  internal 
reorganizations  and  manpower  conversions 
with  no  significant  Increase  In  authorized 
personnel  (except  a  small  end-strength  ad- 
justment for  seasonal  differences  under  the 
new  fiscal  year  system) .  DOD  and  Army  five- 
year  plans  project  a  leveling  off  at  the  Active 
Army  level  of  16  divisions  and  end-year 
strengths  of  793,000  active  military  person- 
nel, with  no  Increase  In  civilian  employee 
levels.  Some  needed  reorganization  of  the 
Reserve  Component  force  structure  Is  being 
worked  out  (as  will  be  discussed  separately), 
but  with  no  increase  now  programmed  in 
paid  drill  strength. 

In  a  comparison  of  periods  of  hostilities, 
the  Army  reached  a  high  of  89  divisions  and 
about  8.3  million  in  World  War  II  (Including 
about  2.3  million  In  the  Army  Air  Force) ;  20 
active  divisions  with  1,668,579  active  military 
personnel  (Including  some  mobilized  Re- 
serves) as  of  31  March  1952  during  the  Ko- 
rean War;  and  19  active  divisions  with  1,- 
670.343  active  military  personnel  during  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  (30  June  1968)  .= 


>  The  Nunn  Amendment  (to  the  FY  75  De- 
fense Appropriations  Authorization  Act)  re- 
quired the  non -combat  component  of  total 
U.S.  military  strength  to  be  reduced  by  18,- 
000  by  June  30,  1976  (6,000  by  June  30, 
1975)  and  authorized  equivalent  Increases 
In  combat  strength.  The  Army's  share  of 
the  non-combat  cut  In  Europe  and  of  the 
commensurate  Increase  In  combat  strength 
there,  as  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  about  two  thirds  of  the  total. 

•Source:  Selected  Manpower  Statistics, 
DOD,  OASD  (Comptroller).  May  1975. 
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SOME  OTHER  SELECTED  COMPARATIVE  DATA  FOLLOW 


Fiscal 

^ear— 

1964 

1%8 
(Viet- 
nam) 

1977 

1977 

pro- 
posed 2 

Divisions: 
Active 

16 

19 
8 

13(--) 

16(-i 

Reserve 

29 

Total 

49 

28 

21 

24 

Separate  brigades: 

Active' 

Reserves 

5 
11 

6 
20 

•  20 

4 

'20 

Total 

16 

26 

4  24 

•24 

Armored  cav  regis: 

Active. 

Reserve 

4 
3 

S 

4 

4 
4 

Total 

7 

9 

8 

Spec  forces  gps: 

Active. 

Reserve 

7 
7 

7 
4 

3 
4 

Total 

14 

11 

8 

8 

'Sources:  DOD  Manpower  Requirements  Report  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976;  Report  of  Hearings  before  the  SASC  (94th  Cong.) 
on  S.920  (DOD  appropriations  authorization  for  hscal  years 
1976  and  197T,  February-March  1975). 

-  Programed  as  of  spring  1975. 

'  Of  the  Active  Army  brigades,  3  are  "special  purpose" 
(Berlin,  Alaska,  Canal  Zone).  The  4th,  in  fiscal  year  1975  77, 
is  the  newly-organized  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Brigade  (Air 
Combat),  a  new  type  experimental  unit  formed  in  1975.  In 
1974  the  4th  separate  brigade  was  the  197th,  subsequently 
incorporated  in  one  of  the  new  hybrid  divisions. 

*  Of  the  Reserve  (ARNG  and  USAR)  separate  brigades  in  Fiscal 
year  1974-76  and  programed  for  fiscal  year  1977,  20  are  m  the 
deployable  "General  Purpose  Forces  "  There  is  an  additional 
special  purpose  ARNG  brigade,  programed  for  school  troop 
support  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

The  projected  16  divisions  in  the  Active 
Army  at  the  end  of  FY  76  will  vary  from  two 
Active  brigades  each  to  four,  with  varying 
use  of  additional  "round-out"  brigades  and 
separate  battalions;  there  also  are  24  separate 
brigades  (as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables) 
and  many  other  non-divisional  combat 
units;  and  various  Active/Reserve  battalion 
mixes  are  Involved.  Therefore,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  count  the  net  changes  in  total  num- 
bers of  brigades  and  combat  battalions. 

In  terms  of  Active  Army  brigades,  there 
were  42  total  In  1974  and  there  will  be  50 
at  the  end  of  FY  76,  a  net  increase  of  eight. 
The  Army  and  DOD  programmed  two  more 
for  FY  77,  to  replace  the  round-out  Reserve 
Component  brigades  in  two  of  the  hybrid 
divisions.  (The  RC  brigades  would  remain 
affiliated  as  augmentation  units.)  However, 
the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee,  in  act- 
ing on  the  16-divlslon  plan  In  May  1975, 
stated  Its  approval  of  the  plan  to  be  "con- 
ditioned only  If  the  Army  .  .  .  continues  to 
maintain  an  Army  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serve brigade  as  one  of  the  three  brigades 
in  each  of  the  three  proposed  divisions."' 
The  Committee  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  Army  divisions  Is  not  au- 
thorized as  a  matter  of  permanent  law  and 
will  continue  to  be  subject  to  changes  in  the 
annual  authorization  and  appropriation 
process. 

In  terms  of  Reserve  Component  brigades, 
the  total  of  44  (24  divisional  and  20  non- 
divisional)  is  unchanged  from  FR  74  In  the 
present  programs  for  FY  76-77  and  there- 
after. 

Maneuver  battalions  (counting  other  non- 
dlvlslonal  combat  units  of  Armor  and  In- 
fantry as  well  as  those  included  in  the  table 
above)  totaled  378  (172  Active  and  206  Re- 
serve) in  FY  74  and  (as  of  summer  1975, 
subject  to  change)   were  programmed  to  in- 


•  Report  No.  94-146,  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  S.920  (DOD  Appropria- 
tions Authorization  Bill),  May  1975,  p.  115. 
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crease  to  about  411  In  FY  77  (205  Active  and 
the  same  206  Reserve).  Thus,  the  Active 
Army  maneuver  battalions,  a  meaningful 
measure  of  strength  In  combat  units,  would 
increase  by  27. 

Army  General  Purpose  Forces  also  Include 
other  non-divlslonal  units  of  Rangers,  Field 
Artillery,  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Engineers, 
etc.  In  all,  counting  these  units  as  well  as  the 
maneuver  battalions,  the  Army  states  that  It 
has  programmed  the  addition  of  48  new  Ac- 
tive Army  combat  battalions  by  end  FY  76 
(compared  to  FY  74),  a  17%  Increase  In 
such  units.  (Actually,  some  of  these  are 
conversions  of  previously  existing  units.  I.e., 
converting  three  Construction  Engineer  bat- 
talions to  Combat  Engineer  units.)  Of  these, 
28  battalions  will  go  toward  making  up  the 
Active  Army  components  of  the  three  new 
"hybrid"  divisions.  Eight  will  be  used  to  form 
the  two  new  Nunn  Amendment  brigades  for 
Europe  (both  actually  fourth  brigades,  de- 
ployed in  Germany,  of  two  divisions  in 
CONUS). 

Two  are  new  Ranger  battalions.  Three  are 
the  Engineer  unit  reorganizations,  previously 
mentioned.  The  remainder  are  six  field  artil- 
lery battalions  and  one  HAWK  air  defense 
battalion,  to  beef  up  non-dlvlsional  combat 
support.  (A  tabular  recapitulation  of  all  the 
existing  and  programmed  units  in  the  Active 
Army  cannot  be  provided  In  this  paper  be- 
cause of  security  classification.) 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  units,  some 
significant  manning  increases  are  pro- 
grammed in  the  authorized  level  of  actual 
organization  (ALXD)  of  some  units  previously 
programmed  for  manning  at  less  than  full 
TOE  strength." 

Summing  up  all  the  changes,  Mr.  Paul 
Phillips,  then  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (M&RA),  stated  before  a  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1975  that  the  changes  will  Increase 
the  Active  Army's  combat-to-support  man- 
power ratio  to  53:47  by  the  end  of  FY  76, 
compared  to  a  FY  72  ratio  of  41:59.' 

Projected  end  FY  76  peacetime  deploy- 
ments of  Active  Army  divisions  and  separate 
brigades  are  as  follows: 

CONUS:  10  Divisions  (including  3  with  one 
brigade  each  In  Europe  and  3  hybrid  division 
short;  1  active  brigade  each) . 

Europe:  4  Divisions  +  3  Brigades  (from 
CONUS  divisions) ;  1  Brigade  (special  pur- 
pose, Berlin) . 

Hawaii:  1  Division  (hybrid,  short  one 
brigade). 

Alaska:  1  Brigade  (special  purpose). 

Panama  Canal  Zone:  1  Brigade  (special 
purpose) . 

Far  East  (Korea) :  1  Division  (rounded  out 
by  KATUSAs). 

The  foregoing  information  has  been  fur- 
nished in  considerable  detail  because  the 
24-divlsion  (16  active  and  8  reserve)  struc- 
ture and  manpower  levels  programmed  :'or 
FY  76-7T   have  been   projected   by   DA  and 


'  For  example,  the  Army  planned  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  manning  level  of  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  in  Korea  (excluding  at- 
tached Korean  KATUSA  personnel)  from 
80';;  (ALO-3)  to  86';;  in  FY  75,  hoping  to  go 
higher  in  FY  76  and  ultimately  to  100% 
(ALO-1).  (Report  of  Hearings  before  SASC. 
94th  Congress,  on  S.  920,  DOD  Appropriations 
Authorization  Bill  for  FY  76  and  FY  7T,  1976. 
Parts,  pp.  1197-98.) 

-SASC  Hearings,  op.  clt.,  p.  1155.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Phillips  used  the  "major  combat 
units"  (divisions  plus)  methodology  which 
counts  as  "combat"  all  manpower  In  divi- 
sions and  all  non-dlvlsional  combat  units. 
For  further  discussion,  see  the  separate  DMC 
staff  paper  entitled,  "U.S.  and  Soviet  Combat- 
to-Supj)ort  Ratios"  and  the  associated  con- 
tract study  for  the  DMC  by  the  General 
Research  Corporation. 
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AVIATION  PIONEER  HAAOLD  HODG- 
ENS  "KIDDY"  K  \RR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPREi  lENTATIVES 


Monday,  March  14.  1977 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr. 
that  we  have  landed  men 
and  that  space  flight  is  con; 
routine,  we  tend  to  forget 
perience  with  flight  began 
few  decades  ago. 

However,    a    few 
thankfully  remain  to 
early  days.  Such  a  man  is 
ens  "Kiddy"  Karr,  the 
listed  pilot.  Kiddy's  flying 
two  world  wars,  the  in- 
storming"  and  seat  of 
route  flying  to  modern 
stories  he  has  to  tell — of 
over  the  German  trenches 
hitching  40-second  rides 
gether   "flying   machines," 
learning  to  fly  on  an 
glider  at  age  14 — make  up 
of   the   early  hlstolr   and 
flying. 

Since   we   take   flying 
granted  now,  it  might  do 
member,  through  Kiddy's 
the  dawn  of  aviation. 


Nsv 


th; 


ToBOOA  Island  Fi.i  ;ht 


part. 


(By  H.  H.  Karr) 
In  the  late  1920s  I  was 
battleship  Mlssi.ssippl,  home 
Calif,  as  catapult  pilot  with 
tion  fighters  under  the  c 
Charley  Hayden.  We  had 
West  Indies  with  the  coi 
were  back  In  Panama  for 
returning  to  Calif. 

The  men  of  the  aviation 
to  me  and  told  me  their  tah 
had  planned  to  stock  up  on 
they  returned   to 
the  return  of  the  Fleet  to 
prices  had  gone  sky  rocketing 
rum  had  gone  up  from  eo<^  a 
and  they  wanted  me  to  fly 
Island    and    buy   their 
prices  were  unchanged. 

The  Island  was  only  about 
flight  from  our  anchorage   ir 
and  there  was  a  luggage  c( 
of  the  rear  seat  where  the 
stowed  until  we  returned  to 
an  old  "Liberty"  engine  tool 
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large  as  a  tent,  was  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  aviation  .storeroom  as  soon  as  the  plane 
was  hoisted  aboard  and  secured  on  the  cata- 
pult since  this  was  to  be  the  last  flight  of 
the  day. 

The  chief  mecb,  "Doggy"  Pehrman  was  to 
be  my  passenger  and  our  plans  had  been  dis- 
cussed In  minute  detail.  This  was  still  the 
"Orapejulce  Navy'  of  Josephu«  Daniels  so 
what  we  planned  was  a  General  Court  Martial 
offense  if  we  got  caught  at  it.  Normally  the 
luggage  compartment  was  empty  so  ample 
"wiping  rags"  were  stowed  in  it  on  the  morn- 
ing watch,  for  padding. 

In  mid  afternoon  the  float  type  seaplane 
was  tied  up  at  the  stern  so  "Doggy"  and  I, 
in  flight  gear,  climbed  down  the  ladder,  got 
aboard  the  plane  and  cast  off.  When  we  had 
drifted  far  enough  back  "Doggy"  started  the 
engine  and  we  took  off.  We  flew  up  towards 
the  Miraflores  Locs  and  then  keeping  well 
away  from  the  Mississippi  anchorage  I  headed 
for  Toboga  at  about  3,000  feet  altitude. 

Over  Port  Toboga  I  retarded  the  spark  and 
pulled  the  mixture  control  to  "Lean"  which 
made  the  engine  backfire  and  "pop"  loudly 
to  Indicate  to  "earthlings"  underneath,  that 
I  was  having  engine  trouble  and  explained 
why  I  made  an  Immediate  landing.  Doggy  got 
out  on  the  wing  to  inspect  the  engine  as 
soon  as  I  had  taxt-ed  in  to  the  beach.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  asked  him  what  he  needed 
(all  prearranged!)  and  he  yelled  out  "I  need 
some  insulated  wire".  I  replied,  also  in  a  loud 
volce^  "I'll  go  up  In  town  and  get  you  some", 
and  with  that,  I  headed  up  the  road  to  town. 
"Covering  my  tracks"  thoroughly,  I  did  stop 
at  the  powerhouse  and  got  some  insulated 
wire  and  then  on  to  the  liquor  store.  I  had 
borrowed  a  pair  of  large  baggy  trousers  and  a 
blouse  four  sizes  too  large  for  me  so  I  tied 
heavy  cord  ro\md  the  ankles  and  put  an  ex- 
tra belt  around  my  waist  and  then  started 
stowing  away  bottles  In  each  pants  leg  and 
around  my  middle  until  I  could  barely  walk. 
I  felt  like  I  weighed  a  ton!! — and  must  have 
looked  like  a  Mlchelln  tire  adv. 

I  realized  I  could  never  climb  up  on  the 
wing  to  walk  out  to  the  fuselage  so  I  Just 
waded  out  to  the  pontoon  and  pushed  the 
plane  around  so  that  the  plane  hid  me  from 
the  crowd  that  had  collected  on  the  beach 
and  got  Doggy  back  the  rear  cockpit  and  the 
luggage  compartment  open  and  we  certainly 
stowed  away  our  "cargo",  well  padded,  and 
In  seconds  we  were  ready  to  batten  down 
hatches  and  take  off ! ! ! 

I  turned  the  plane  around  and  gave  It  a 
shove  out  from  the  beach  and  by  the  time 
I  got  In  the  cockpit.  Doggy  was  cranking  the 
engine  and,  luckily.  It  started  on  the  first 
try  and  we  headed  for  the  ship.  We  were 
supposed  to  come  alongside  and  catch  the 
boom  hook  and  hoist  in  at  once  but  my  heart 
fell  when  they  signalled  me  to  come  up  astern 
to  disembark  and  take  on  new  passengers. 
"Catastrophe". 

We  climbed  the  rope  ladder  at  the  stern 
and  came  up  on  deck.  We  found  that  Lieut. 
Hayden  wa.s  going  to  make  an  unexpected 
flight  with  a  shlp.s  radioman  and  he  asked 
me  if  the  plane  was  O.K.  and  how  much  gas 
there  was  left  and  climbed  down  and  got 
aboard  the  plane  while  he  waited  for  the 
radioman.  I  was  not  too  greatly  concerned 
about  our  "cargo"  because  sometimes  a 
month  might  go  by  without  ever  opening 
that  luggage  compartment,  in  normal  oper- 
ation. 

But — the  afternoon  sun  was  hot — and  the 
radioman  long  In  coming — and  soon  Charley 
Hayden  took  off  his  blouse  and  looked  around 
at  the  luggage  compartment  to  stow  It.  I  said 
to  myself — "Well_  there  goes  15  years  of  Naval 
service  down  the  drain  with  likely  a  Naval 
prison  sentence  to  go  with  a  "kick  out". 
Doggy  couldn't  bear  to  look  any  longer  and 
flopped  flat  on  the  deck  but  I  bravely  smiled 
down  at  calamity  as  much  as  to  say  "Nice 
knowin'  you  folks". 
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Then  the  radioman  came,  got  aboard  and 
took  off!  Our  crew  asked  what  we  should  do 
now.  I  said,  "Proceed  exactly  as  planned,  get 
the  big  tool  roll  up  and  ready  to  unload  and 
get  it  down  to  the  aviation  storeroom  as  fast 
a.s  you  ever  can  while  Doggy  and  I  write 
out  our  wills."  This  they  did  when  the  plane 
came  In.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  "cargo" 
and  In  minutes  it  was  In  its  prepared  hid- 
ing place  in  the  storeroom. 

I  think  that  wa-s  the  most  miserable  night 
I  ever  spent.  Every  moment  I  was  expecting 
an  order  to  report  to  Lt.  Hayden — but  none 
came.  That  was  one  night  I  believe  I  heard 
the  bells  struck  every  half  hour  all  night 
long.  The  worst  of  It  was  there  could  be  but 
one  verdict  of  the  Court  Martial — "Guilty 
as  charged". 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  on  the  quarter- 
deck with  the  crew  as  we  checked  over  the 
planes  when  Lt.  Hayden  walked  up  to  me  and 
said  "As  long  as  we  are  in  Panama,  stay 
within  gliding  distance  of  the  ship  unless 
otherwl.se  ordered  " — no  more  then  or  ever 
after  but  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  "broke 
the  law". 

(Prom  Federal  Aviation  News,  March  1976) 
"Acm"  Trip 
(By  Harold  "Kiddy  "  Karr) 
I  believe  it  was  in  the  mid-Twenties,  when 
I  was  attached  to  Scouting  Two,  that  I 
had  the  most  dangerous  peacetime  flight 
of  my  life.  I  was  at  the  naval  air  station  In 
San  Diego,  Calif.  I  was  copilot  with  Lt.  Cy 
Simard  (later  admiral)  of  a  1918  P5L  fly- 
ing boat  that  had  two  Liberty  engines  and  a 
crew  of  three.  I  had  known  Cy  a  long  time. 
We  were  ensigns  together  at  Pensacola  In 
1920  and  he  frequently  drove  me  from  our 
apartment  house  to  the  air  station  In  his 
little  red  Ford  "bug." 

That  particular  morning  we  were  to  make 
an  experimental  flight  using  a  thick  fluid, 
titanium  tetrachloride.  This  very  peculiar 
fluid  made  dense  white  .smoke  when  sprayed 
near  moisture  of  any  sort.  We  were  to  lay 
a  smoke  screen  at  4,000  feet.  Then,  maintain- 
ing our  altitude,  we  were  to  find  out  how 
fast  the  heavy  white  vapor  would  sink.  Thus, 
we  would  determine  how  high  our  smoke- 
screening  planes  should  fly  around  an  en- 
emy fleet  in  order  to  obscure  their  vision 
clear  up  above  the  masthead  and  how  long 
It  would  take. 

Our  crew  had  ACCM  Bobby  Roberts  as 
chief  mech.  ACOM  Frenchy  Le  Page  would 
control  the  fluid  flow.  I  have  long  since  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  radioman,  but  he 
was  surely  a  hero.  When  the  fluid  we  were 
to  use  was  mixed  with  water  It  formed  acid 
and  required  very  high  pressure  (800  psl)  for 
operations  Therefore,  dual  tubing  went  to 
each  engine  behind  the  exhaust  stacks  on 
one  side  of  the  engines.  The  fluid  spray 
mixed  with  the  moisture  of  the  exhausts 
and  created  two  streams  ol  heavy  smoke  be- 
hind us. 

A  gas  bottle,  about  four  feet  high,  was 
lashed  against  the  forward  bulkhead  of  an 
open  hatch  back  of  the  wings.  Le  Page 
would  handle  the  valve  on  this  bottle.  Rob- 
erts would  be  at  another  open  cockpit  In- 
side the  wing  gap.  The  radioman's  station 
was  right  behind  Lt.  Simard  and  me  in  the 
hull,  forward  of  the  gasoline  tanks.  Lt. 
Simard  and  I  were  In  the  open  pilots'  cock- 
pit. 

We  were  well  down  the  Mexican  Coast 
when  we  reached  4,000  feet.  We  prepared  for 
our  first  simulated  screening  run  which  was 
to  last  about  90  seconds.  Then  we  were  to 
head  away  from  the  smoke  and  time  the 
rate  of  drop  of  the  screen. 

Lt.  Simard  signaled  Le  Page  that  we  were 
ready.  Nothing  happened  and  so  we  as- 
sumed he  was  having  trouble  with  the  valve. 
I  was  watching  the  rear  In  an  automobile 
rear  view  mirror  which  I  had  Installed  to 
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view  the  crew  in  back  without  turning 
around  every  time.  I  saw  Roberts  In  posi- 
tion, half  out  of  the  middle  cockpit.  Le  Page 
was  moving  back  and  forth  behind  the  gas 
bottle — but  no  smoke  appeared  behind  the 
engines. 

Lt.  Simard  looked  questlonlngly  at  me  and 
I  wrote  on  a  message  pad,  "Evidently  trou- 
ble with  the  valve."  He  nodded.  We  had 
plenty  of  time  and  gas,  so  we  kept  on 
course — no  worry!  Then  I  turned  around  to 
watch  Le  Page.  I  saw  him  throw  his  arms 
up  around  his  face.  A  burst  of  white  smoke 
enveloped  him.  I  could  see  a  fine  spray  of 
fluid  escaping  from  the  bottle  which  In- 
stantly turned  to  white  smoke,  and  I  knew 
the  valve  was  leaking.  I  quickly  wrote  to  Lt. 
Simard,  "Valve  leaking — Le  Page  face  cov- 
ered with  fluid."  At  that  moment  the  acrid 
smoke  was  drawn  into  the  hull  and  sucked 
forward.  We  were  enveloped  In  smoke  and 
blinded. 

We  had  no  blind  flying  instruments  in 
those  old  planes  except  a  turn  and  bank 
indicator,  an  altimeter,  a  compass  and  an 
airspeed  indicator.  Lt.  Simard  made  a  per- 
fect ball -In-the -center  turn  back  towards 
the  base.  In  a  few  minutes  he  motioned 
for  me  to  take  the  controls  while  he  got 
his  handkerchief  out  to  wipe  his  streaming 
eyes.  Then  he  took  the  wheel  again.  I  saw 
Le  Page  crawling  up  on  the  stub  wing  by 
Roberts  who  was  in  the  m.id  cockpit.  He  evi- 
dently was  crazed  by  the  pain  of  the  fiuld 
and  gas  leaking  Into  his  goggles.  He  was 
getting  ready  to  jump  overboard  to  get 
away  from  It  when  Roberts  came  up  out 
of  the  cockpit.  He  threw  his  arm  around 
Le  Page  and  got  a  firm  grip  on  the  inter - 
wing  wires. 

My  eyes  were  running  water.  I  had  my 
goggles  off  and  was  wiping  them  frequently 
when  Lt.  Simard  motioned  for  me  to  take 
the  wheel  a^.iln.  After  wiping  his  eyes,  he 
kept  them  closed  for  a  few  minutes  to  keep 
out  the  dense  smoke.  Since  we  could  see 
through  the  smoke  only  at  intervals,  we  were 
practically  fiying  blind.  With  the  5"  by  12" 
windshield  keeping  the  airstream  away  from 
me.  I  left  my  goggles  off  so  I  could  wipe  my 
eyes.  Then  Simard  took  the  wheel  again.  As 
I  looked  back.  I  could  now  and  then  see  Le 
Page  beating  Bobby  Roberts  over  the  head  to 
make  him  let  go.  Since  Le  Page's  arms  and 
hands  were  heavily  coated  with  this  thick 
yellow  fluid.  Roberts  was  also  immediately 
enveloped  in  thick  white  smoke. 

I  suppose  It  was  then  that  I  realized  what 
the  acid  was  doing  to  Le  Page  and  Roberts — 
and.  Incidentally,  all  of  us.  I  grabbed  the  pad 
and  wrote  a  message  to  base  sick  bay.  "Crew 
of  2S4  covered  with  acid,  get  wash  tubs  of 
baking  soda  water  to  VS-2  ramp!  Now!  Now! 
Soonest!"  Because  of  the  smoke,  I  couldn't 
see  the  radioman  behind  us.  So,  I  reached 
over  and  got  a  spare  message  pad.  I  threw  it 
where  he  should  be  and  waved  the  paper 
I  had  Just  written  at  him.  He  got  it  and 
turned  back  to  his  set.  From  then  on  we  were 
in  direct  communication  with  the  base. 

I  was  afraid  to  look  back  at  Roberts  and 
Le  Page  for  fear  they  both  had  gone  over- 
board (none  of  us  had  parachutes  on).  But 
through  a  rift  In  t'ne  smoke  I  saw  they  were 
still  on  the  stub  wing  and  still  battling.  Fi- 
nally Roberts  got  Le  Page  down  on  the  wing, 
with  part  of  him  in  the  mid  cockpit.  He  was 
still  wildly  throwing  punches  and  struggling 
to  get  away.  Roberts  was  having  a  rough  time 
of  It.  I  would  have  dropped  my  seat  and  gone 
back  to  give  him  a  hand  but  I  had  to  be 
ready  to  relieve  Lt.  Simard  when  the  pain  in 
his  eyes  got  so  bad  he  couldn't  stand  It  any 
longer.  Dropping  his  lids  to  keep  out  the 
smoke  seemed  to  be  the  only  relief.  My  eyes 
watered  so  bad,  my  handkerchief  was  almost 
dripping  wet.  I  knew  Simard  was  in  a  similar 
condition.  I  hated  to  think  about  the  poor 
radioman  down  there  in  the  hull,  still  at  his 
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post  with  no  relief.  Now  and  then  he  handed 
up  a  message  from  the  base. 

Sick  bay  radioed  they  were  leaving  for  the 
beach  with  the  soda  water,  and  the  tower  said 
the  air  had  been  cleared  around  North  Island. 
We  were  to  come  straight  In  and  up  to  the 
sand  beach.  I  sent  another  message  to  the 
squadron  advising  them  to  keep  the  beach 
crew  away  from  us  until  the  props  had 
stopped  windmllling.  I  knew  that  the  moment 
we  stopped  the  entire  plane  would  be  in  the 
center  of  a  cloud  of  dense  smoke  and  a  crew- 
man could  easily  be  killed  by  a  prop. 

We  were  letting  down  gradually,  increasing 
our  speed  and  reducing  the  time  needed  for 
an  approach  when  we  came  in  to  land.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I  could  see  the  horizon  and 
kept  us  on  the  original  course  Lt.  Simard  had 
set.  At  last.  In  the  dim  distance,  I  could 
see  Point  Loma. 

By  now  we  were  all  feeling  the  action  of 
the  acid  on  our  skin.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
Just  the  smoke  causing  it,  but  then  it  began 
to  smart.  I  could  think  of  nothing  so  grand 
as  putting  my  head  into  one  of  those  tubs  of 
soda  water,  getting  my  clothes  off  and  spong- 
ing off  with  more  of  the  water.  I  hated  to 
think  of  the  pain  Roberts  and  Le  Page  were 
suffering  with  the  concentrated  fluid  on  their 
skin  and  eyes.  I  could  see,  now  and  then  that 
Le  Page  did  not  seem  to  be  struggling  so 
violently.  Ke  was  still  half  in  the  cockpit  with 
Roberts'  arm  and  one  leg  around  him.  I  was 
confident  they  could  hold  out  until  we  hit 
the  beach.  The  radioman  had  put  his  arm  up 
on  the  back  of  our  seat  so  I  could  signal  him 
if  I  had  another  message  to  send,  and  he 
could  signal  me  if  a  message  came  in.  But 
after  the  arrangements  were  made  the  air  was 
silent. 

We  came  In  over  the  lower  end  of  the 
bay  and  bore  slightly  north,  directly  towards 
the  squadron.  The  tension  now,  when  we 
were  so  close  to  the  end,  seemed  even  greater. 
It  seemed  at  least  half  an  hour  before  we 
made  the  last  turn  and  dropped  for  the 
landing.  The  second  Lt.  Simard  felt  the  hull 
hit  the  water,  he  opened  the  throttles  and 
kept  the  plane  on  the  step  across  the  bay. 
Evidently  the  denser  air  near  the  water  Im- 
proved visibility  and  we  had  an  almost 
uninterrupted  view  ahead. 

Of  course,  the  plane  was  smoking  fiercely 
astern.  I  suppose  anyone  who  saw  us  thought 
we  were  on  fire.  AVhen  we  slid  high  on  the 
sand  beach  in  front  of  the  hangar,  the  beach 
crew  forgot  all  about  what  they  had  been 
told.  Thinking  the  plane  was  on  fire,  they 
started  scooping  up  water  with  their  hands 
and  hats,  throwing  it  all  over  the  plane.  This 
immediately  Intensified  the  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  around  us.  Lt.  Simard  and  I  were 
yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  "keep  away 
from  the  props."  The  thick  smoke  we  drew 
into  our  lungs  started  us  coughing  so  hard 
we  couldn't  talk. 

Quickly,  other  plane  crews  waded  in  from 
the  rear  and  got  Roberts  and  Le  Page  off.  I 
dropped  the  catch  on  my  seat  so  the  radioman 
could  come  out  forward.  We  Jumped  down 
on  the  sand  and  ran  away  from  the  smoke 
cloud.  I  got  up  on  the  ramp  Just  In  time  to 
see  .someone  pick  up  Le  Page,  flip  him  over 
and  dunk  him  In  the  tub  of  soda  water. 
When  they  pulled  him  up,  he  was  "boiling" 
all  over  as  the  soda  neutralized  the  acid. 
Then,  one  by  one,  the  rest  of  us  got  the 
same  treatment.  What  a  blessed  relief  when 
the  stinging  pain  suddenly  stopped.  Then 
and  there  we  all  undressed  and  sponged  our 
bodies  with  the  soda  water.  We  washed  our 
eyes  with  some  liquid  from  sick  bay.  However, 
the  stuff  remained  In  our  eyes  until  the 
next  day.  Fortunately  there  was  no  perma- 
nent damage  or  Injury. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  radioman  remain- 
ing on  station  many  .-omplications  could 
have  resulted.  Bobby  Roberts  surely  deserved 
a  medal.  Although  he  was  recommended  for 
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one  he  never  got  It.  Aside  from  the  engines, 
the  plane  was  a  total  survey  Job.  The  acid 
ate  Into  the  plywood  hull  until  you  could 
skive  It  off  with  your  thumbnail.  The  control 
wires  looked  like  squirrel  tails  with  stranded 
wires  sticking  out  In  every  direction.  The 
oddest  effect  was  seen  In  the  kapok  life 
preservers  that  had  been  in  the  plane.  You 
could  tear  the  cover  away  and  the  Interior 
resembled  a  mush -like  substance.  It  could 
be  squeezed  through  the  fingers.  Just  like 
toothpaste. 

The  engines  were  removed  and  the  plane 
was  taken  to  the  dump  and  burned.  We 
could  not  get  reimbursed  for  the  clothing  we 
had  on  which  was  absolutely  ruined.  I  went 
home  that  night  In  GI  coveralls.  By  the  time 
I  got  there  my  shoes  had  started  coming 
apart  where  the  acid  had  eaten  into  the 
cotton  thread  with  which  they  were  sewed 
together ! 
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HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  I  am 
very  disturbed  by  President  Carter's  re- 
cent announcement  not  to  include  the 
Oahe  Irrigation  Unit  in  his  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1978.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  South  Dakotans 
who  are  upset  that  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
Unit  will  not  be  funded.  After  experienc- 
ing a  severe  drought,  the  subject  of  water 
is  very  important  to  South  Dakotans. 
They  need  water  if  they  are  to  survive 
through  another  year.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Potter 
County  News  on  February  24,  1977  by  Mr. 
Randy  Howell.  I  feel  this  article  expresses 
the  views  of  many  South  Dakotans  who 
want  and  need  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Unit: 
Son  of  the  Middle  Border 
(By  Randy  Howell) 

Howdy. 

Something  to  stand  upon. 

That's  what  an  historical  site  marker  near 
Pierre  says  the  Indian  word  "Oahe"  means. 

We  wonder  if  the  Indians,  speaking  that 
word  generations  ago,  had  any  idea  that 
Oahe  would  become  a  portent,  the  beginning 
of  a  pathway  that  could  lead  to  solid  footing 
for  South  Dakota's  agriculture-based  econ- 
omy. 

It  Is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Indian's — something  to  stand  upon — 
would  become  a  possible  dream.  A  dream  that 
would  revolutionize  the  concept  of  farming 
in  what  at  one  time  was  referred  to  as  the 
Great  American  Desert. 

A  possible  dream.  Something  to  stand 
upon.  Something  real.  Dryland  farms  irri- 
gated by  the  mighty  waters  of  what  was  to 
become  Lake  Oahe.  Oahe  is  a  dream  with 
a  future  begun  by  those  who  knew  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  and  learned  from  them. 
Oahe  Is  a  dream  of  courage  and  action  not 
far  removed  from  the  pioneer  spirit  that 
brought  the  Great  American  Desert  into 
bloom  when  the  world,  secure  in  its  sheep 
pen,  said  dryland  farming  could  not  be  done. 

Oahe  is  the  possible  dream  of  a  new  gen- 
eration, schooled  by  the  wisdom  and  work 
experience  of  an  older  generation  that  built 
Americas  heartland.  Oahe  Is  agricultural 
man  at  his  best,  breaking  new  ground  today 
for  an  Investment  in  tomorrow.  Oahe  is  the 
seed    that   germinated    In   dryland   and   set 
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watch  when  one  should  act. 

destroy   than   to  build.   It   is 

than  to  work  together.  It  is 

from  the  hip  than  to  put  y 

worthy  goal.  It  is  easier  to  d< 

yesterday   rather    than   chart 

tomorrow. 
Yes.  my  middle  border  frl 

things  are  easier  for  today 

woman  unconcerned  about  a 

for  tomorrow. 
If  South  Dakota  loses  the 

will  be  the  darkest  day  in  the 

young  state.  It  will  represent, 

a  responsibility  you  and  I  hav( 

face  tomorrow  with  courage 

help  shape  the  future  of  dry: 
Before   you   get   too   self  sa 

quiet  approval  of  the  war  Oah 

ping-pong  ball  in  political 

ask  you  a  few  questions  aboi^t 

your  future. 

South  Dakotans  seem  to 

in  being  independent,  cons 
government   people.    How    in 

you   going   to   maintain   your 

when    corporation    after 
family  farm  after  family  farn 

from  the  drought?" 
South  Dakotans  more  often 

themselves    In    being    hard 
dedicated  to  free  enterprise 
Some    call    it    the    American 
slmpiy  "getting  ahead  " 

How  do  you  propose  to 
qualify    to   enter   the   race    If 
your   present   production   whl 
for  food  in  the  world  expands  > 
pie  are  not  going  to  listen  to 
any  drought  now  or  in  the 
.simply   buy   from   a  food  proc 
learned    to   exercise    some 
production  of  foodstuffs. 

That's  free  enterprise  at 
know  as  well  as  I  that  that  Is 
In  the  marketplace  .  .  .  suppl] 
You  may  think  the  country  Is 
much  beef  now.  Well,  I  canno; 
from  you  when  not  only  that 
crea-ies,  but  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
a  host  of  other  crops  start  co 
country.    They    will    come    at 
rate  because  the  South  Dakolfe 
other   mldwestern   farmers  lik 
get  it  together  long  enough 
fluence  on  their  own  future. 

And.    answer   this,   how  can 
kotan  scream  about  federal 
terventlon  out  of  one  side  of 
out  of  the  other  side,  refuse 
project  that  would  help  lead  t 
nomlo  strength  and  Independehce 

If  you   think  federal  govern  ment 
programs  help  keep  the  feds    Jff 
you've  got  another  thing  coml  ig 
want   Independence   and   yet   i  o 
work  for  it.  If  you  pay  lip  ser\  Ice 
self-made.  Felf-sufficient  man  ^nd 
to  the  local  welfare  office  for 
strings. attached  crisis  grant, 
forked  tongue. 

The  time  has  come  to  talk  lof  water.  The 
lime  has  come  to  talk  of  Irriga  ion.  The  time 
has  come  to  talk  of  tomorrow.  The  time  has 
come  to  talk  of  something  to  stand  upon 
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ARE  PEOPLE  READY  FOR  TAX 
REFORM? 
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HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Pcxst  of  Friday,  March  11. 
contained  an  article  by  Bill  Gold  sup- 
porting perfectly  a  resolution  I  was  pre- 
paring to  introduce,  and  which  I  have 
Introduced  today,  that  its  publication 
seemed  almost  uncanny.  Since  the  reso- 
lution sets  a  requirement  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  complete  his  own 
tax  return  until  needed  action  is  taken  on 
tax  simplification,  I  had  sought  to  meet 
that  requirement  myself  before  Introduc- 
ing the  resolution.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  the  article  is 
included  at  this  point,  with  a  special 
word  to  its  author.  "Thanks,  Bill  Gold, 
we  needed  that." 
The  article  follows: 

Are  People  Ready  for  Tax  Reform? 
(By  Bill  Gold) 

Ask  a  congressman  why  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion is  so  difficult  to  pass  and  you're  likely 
to  get  an  explanation  that  runs  something 
like  this: 

"People  aren't  ready  for  real  tax  reform  yet. 
The  present  laws  Include  special  benefits  for 
Just  about  everybody,  and  nobody  is  willing 
to  give  up  his  own  goodies  for  the  sake  of 
simplification  for  everybody.  When  a  con- 
stituent demands  tax  reform,  chances  are 
he  means,  'knock  out  every  special  benefit 
except  the  ones  that  help  me.'  And  we  Jvist 
can't  do  that." 

There  may  be  a  measure  of  truth  to  this 
explanation,  but  mail  reaching  my  desk  this 
week  Indicates  that  most  taxpayers  are  far 
more  sophisticated  than  their  congressmen 
think.  Eleven  District  Liners  have  written  to 
me  on  the  subject,  and  all  11  are  clearly 
aware  that  the  only  way  to  get  simplification 
and  lower  tax  schedules  is  to  give  up  the 
numberless  boondoggles,  exceptions,  allow- 
ances, deductions  and  exemptions  In  the 
present  law.  The  average  taxpayer  Is  not  the 
dumbbell  some  politicians  think  he  is. 

Avery  Comarow,  who  did  the  "Tax  Filing 
Tips"  article  that  is  featured  on  the  cover 
of  the  March  issue  of  Money  magazine  (it's 
well  worth  reading) ,  sees  the  problem  as  two- 
fold: first,  the  complicated  tax  laws  them- 
selves, and  second,  the  "Incredibly  unread- 
able language  of  the  tax  instructions." 

Noting  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion recently  found  it  necesary  to  issue  a 
682-page  report  explaining  what  Congress 
meant  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
Comarow  suggests  that  one  of  the  best  things 
the  government  could  do  would  be  to  hire 
some  professional  Journalists  to  write  the 
laws  and  instructions.  Even  the  present  tax 
laws  might  be  tolerable  If  they  were  put  into 
simple  English  sentences  that  an  average 
person  could  comprehend. 

I  agree.  I  think  some  of  the  worst  writing 
In  America  is  done  by  legislatures. 

Capt.  Brenda  D.  Smith.  USA,  stiggests:  "No 
income  taxes  for  those  making  less  than  $10,- 
000.  Thereafter,  no  personal  deductions,  no 
advantages  for  being  married  or  unmarried, 
no  complicated  figuring.  Just  a  flat  percent- 
age rate  of  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  or  what- 
ever It  takes  to  run  the  government." 

Instructions  too  long  and  too  complicated 
to  comprehend  drew  much  fire.  R.  M.  Clen- 
denin  suggested  that  IRS  be  required  by  law 
to  explain  all  its  rules  and  instructions  on 
one  sheet  of  letter-sized  paper.  P.  E.  Arbo 
wants  all  congressmen  and  tax  committee 


staff  members  to  be  required  to  fill  out  their 
own  income  tax  returns  without  professional 
help.  But  M.  Wilson  of  Oxon  HIU  goes  a  step 
further  with  this  suggestion: 

"To  simpiify  the  tax  forms,  all  we  would 
have  to  do  is  make  it  a  law  that  all  congress- 
men report  to  the  Capital  Centre  with  all 
their  supi>ortlng  data,  a  pocket  calculator 
and  a  supply  of  pencils  and  pens.  They  would 
be  permitted  to  bring  in  food  supplies  for  up 
to  two  weeks,  but  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  until  they  filed  their  completed  tax  re- 
turns at  the  door.  Aspirin  and  tranquilizers 
would  be  supplied  free  at  taxpayer  expense — 
but  I'll  bet  we'd  get  some  quick  reforms." 

Indeed,  Indeed.  It  would  dawn  on  the  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  In  very  short 
order  that  any  time  they  pass  a  law  that 
needs  682  pages  of  explanation  to  tell  a  citi- 
zen what  his  government  requires  of  him,  the 
law  Is  absurd.  The  quicker  we  get  rid  of  It. 
the  better  off  we'll  all  be.  And  the  best  time 
to  start  Is  yesterday. 

OH,   WHOM  CARES? 

A  recent  Item  In  The  Washington  Star's 
Ear  column  said: 

"The  tongue-wagging's  about  Carter  en- 
chilada Jack  Watson,  whom,  they're  all  whis- 
pering. Is  renting  a  near-palace  for  a  mere 
400  smackers  a  month." 

Really,  darlings!  What  has  happened  to 
standards?  If  you  don't  stop  using  the  ele- 
gant-sounding "whom"  where  "who"  is  re- 
quired, the  tongue-wagging  Is  going  to  be 
about  ycu. 


DELAYS  IN  DAM  INSPECTION  PRO- 
GRAM EXAMINED  IN  POST 
ARTICLE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  EDGAR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Government  Operations  Subommittee 
on  Conservation,  Energy,  and  Natural 
Resources  will  conduct  hearings  this 
week  on  the  inadequacies  of  the  Federal 
Dam  Safety  Act.  I  serve  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Ti-ansportation  Committee, 
which  has  reserved  $30  million  in  its 
fiscal  year  1978  budget  for  this  program. 
I  share  the  concern  of  both  committees 
that  enforcement  of  this  act  has  been 
deficient,  and  that  dam  inspections  have 
never  been  carried  out. 

The  issue  of  dam  safety  is  explored  In 
an  excellent  article  which  appeared  to- 
day in  the  Washington  Post  by  Gaylord 
Shaw.  I  believe  that  this  article  merits 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Nationwide  Dancer  Found  in  Old,  Ill-De- 
signed Dams 

(By  Oaylord  Shaw) 

Fallon,  Nev. — Lahontan  Dam  looks  safe. 

Rising  168  feet  above  the  Carson  River,  it 
creates  a  lake  stretching  for  miles  across  the 
quiet  expanse  of  western  Nevada.  Weekend 
boaters  ply  the  calm  waters.  Children  fish 
from  the  banks.  Campers  pitch  tents  in  the 
valley  below,  where  Irrigation  has  turned  the 
desert  into  an  oasis. 

But  far  from  this  placid  scene,  documents 
In  the  gray  filing  cabinets  of  government 
paint  a  shockingly  different  picture:  62-year- 
old  Lahontan  Dam  Is  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  back  severe  flood  pressure. 

A  federal  report  gives  this  description  of 
what  dam  failure  at  Lahontan  would  mean: 

Almost  100  billion  gallons  of  water  would 
suddenly  surge  downstream.   "Hundreds  of 
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people  In  mobile  homes  and  trailers,  on 
farms,  roads  and  trails  likely  would  be 
trapped  and  overwhelmed  by  the  flood." 

The  town  of  Fallon,  population  3,500,  lo- 
cated 18  miles  downstream  would  be  inun- 
dated. Homes,  businesses,  highways,  canals, 
bridges,  a  power  plant  would  be  wrecked. 
Beyond  the  human  casualties,  economic 
losses  would  reach  $82  million. 

And  Lahontan  Is  not  alone.  Prom  North 
Carolina  to  California,  Arizona  to  North  Da- 
kota, Inadequate,  aging,  and  poorly  designed 
dams  pose  potentially  devastating  threats  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Yet  work  to  make  such  dams  safe  Is 
bogged  down  by  politics  and  lethargy. 

Inadequate  spillways,  unstable  embank- 
ments, faulty  foundations,  excessive  seep- 
age, severe  hydraulic  uplift  pressures,  de- 
teriorating concrete,  transverse  cracking — 
technical  terms  like  these  are  sprinkled 
throughout  Internal  government  documents. 

Without  exception,  officials  responsible  for 
federal  dams  say  none  of  them  Is  In  immi- 
nent danger  of  collapse.  And  there  is  much 
evidence  that  most  of  the  5,000  federally 
constructed,  owned  or  licensed  dams  meet 
the  government's  rigid  safety  standards. 

But  that  Is  not  true  of  several  dozen  of 
the  federal  dams.  And  last  summer's  disas- 
trous collapse  of  Teton  Dam  In  Idaho— 11 
deaths,  more  than  $400  million  In  damage — 
showed  that  even  the  newest,  most  sophis- 
ticated can  be  fatally  flawed. 

In  the  months  after  the  Teton  disaster,  ex- 
aminations of  government  documents  and 
Interviews  on  federal  dam  safety  have  un- 
covered the  following: 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  nearly 
300  dams,  20  would  be  unable  to  cope  with 
floods  that  updated  studies  say  they  need  to 
be  able  to  handle. 

Five  other  bureau  dams  currently  have 
seepage  or  leakage  problems,  some  described 
as  severe. 

Fifty-four  recommendations  for  emergency 
remedial  work  were  made  by  bureau  Inspec- 
tors last  year  because  "the  safety  or  ade- 
quate fuctlonlng  of  the  facilities  are  In- 
volved. .  .  ." 

There  is  a  backlog  of  1,333  other  recom- 
mendations covering  "a  wide  range  of  im- 
portant matters  ...  to  prevent  or  reduce 
damage  or  to  preclude  eventual  operational 
faUure"  at  bureau  dams. 

Of  the  400  dams  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  61  were  Identified  by  experts  as 
requiring  further  study  because  they  "may 
not  perform  as  well  during  extreme  floods  as 
Intended.  .  .  ." 

After  the  Teton  collap.<>e,  the  corps  reviewed 
64  of  its  dams  built  on  "difficult  founda- 
tions" and  found  cracking  and  signs  of  dis- 
tress in  several. 

Some  officials  and  engineers  within  the  fed- 
eral government's  multibillion-doUar,  50,000- 
employee  dam-building  bureaucracy  are  so 
concerned  about  potential  hazards  that  they 
have  kept  up  a  drumfire  of  memos  urging 
faster  steps  toward  safer  dams,  but  they  find 
themselves  frustrated  by  the  facts  of  political 
life. 

New  dams  usually  have  a  built-in  con- 
stituency of  Individuals  and  Interests  that 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  projects.  Yet  In 
most  cases,  no  such  constituency  exists  for 
upgrading  the  safety  of  existing  projects,  be- 
cause such  work  rarely  increases  water  sup- 
plies. 

Of  the  corps'  $1.5  billion  general  construc- 
tion program  this  fiscal  year,  $27.5  million — 
or  1.8  percent — was  listed  for  rehabilitation 
work.  Of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  $723 
mUllon  construction  and  rehabilitation 
budget,  $5.6  million — or  less  than  1  percent — 
was  listed  for  rehabilitation. 

This  Imbalance  translates  into  slow  pro- 
gress on  safety  and  other  modification  work. 

Lahontan  Dam  offers  one  example. 

A  bureau  study  In  1965  concluded  that  the 
original   estimates   of   the   floods   Lahontan 
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must  be  able  to  withstand  were  understated 
and  that  the  runoff  from  a  record  rainstorm 
would  be  much  higher  than  flrst  expected. 
Yet  today,  a  recommendation  that  Lahontan 
Dam  be  modified  so  it  can  meet  the  updated 
flood  forecast  is  still  creeping  through  bu- 
reaucratic channels — several  months  away 
from  reaching  Congress,  which  must  author- 
ize the  $4.7  million  project. 

Concrete  in  the  dam's  thin  spillways  is  so 
severely  deteriorated  with  age  that  it  would 
disintegrate  If  the  spillways  attempted  to 
pass  more  than  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second — less  than  20  percent  of  the  spillways' 
design  capacity,  government  engineers  said 
last  summer. 

Even  as  the  spillways'  floors  crumbled, 
their  sidewalls  would  be  overtopped  by  the 
surging  water.  The  dam's  right  abutment 
would  become  saturated  and  slide  away. 
Water  would  begin  eroding  the  dam's  inner 
core.  Soon  the  dam  would  be  breached. 

To  produce  the  dam-destroying  maximum 
probable  flood  would  require  an  extraordi- 
nary 17-inch  rainstorm  somewhere  within 
Lahontan's  watershed.  "Although  the  occur- 
rence of  the  maximum  probable  flood  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,"  said  a  bureau  memo 
written  last  November,  "such  a  flood  could 
possibly  cccur  in  any  year  . . ." 

Because  of  advance  in  flood  forecasting, 
and  because  some  of  Its  projects  were  built 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  began  in  1965  to  re-examine  the 
ability  of  its  projects  to  cope  with  floods. 
Twenty  dams  were  listed  as  "known  to  have 
Inadequate  capacity." 

Yet  work  to  modify  potentially  hazardous 
dams  proceeds  slowly. 

One  reason  is  that  the  division  which  rec- 
ommends safety  work  must  call  upon  another 
division  to  design  the  modifications. 

Officials  who  set  priorities  seem  uncon- 
vinced that  Immediate  action  is  required. 
"Wo  don't  consider  any  of  these  dams  in 
imminent  danger,"  said  Assistant  Reclama- 
tion Commissioner  Ed  Sullivan.  "The  proba- 
bility of  failure  is  quite  remote,"  said  Ben 
Prlchard,  the  safety  program's  chief. 

Another  cause  for  delay  is  the  cumbersome 
financial  arrangement  to  pay  for  the  modifi- 
cations. Congress  requires  the  bureau  to 
negotiate  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with  the 
Irrigators  who  benefit  from  the  projects,  a 
process  that  can  take  years. 


SUPPORT  FOR  MANDATORY  SEN- 
TENCING BILL  CONTINUES  TO 
GROW 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  2,  I  listed  the  names 
of  those  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
1559,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
mandatory  prison  sentence  of  5  years  for 
anyone  convicted  of  committing  a  Fed- 
eral crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  I 
would  like  to  add  the  names  of  four  ad- 
ditional Members  at  this  time. 

ADDITIONAL  CO-SPONSORS  OF  H.R.   IS59 

Mr.  Fithian  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Panetta  of  California. 
Mr.  Sisk  of  California. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Burgener  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  these  Members 
for  showing  their  support  and  dedication 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
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rising  crime  with  decisive  action.  I  urge 
anyone  who  has  not  yet  agreed  to  co- 
sign  this  realistic  legislative  effort  to  do 
so. 

I  include  with  my  remarks,  several  let- 
ters from  law  enforcement  officials  from 
my  State  of  California.  All  voice  support 
for  this  bill  which  has  now  been  co- 
authored  by  103  Representatives.  The 
letters  follow : 

Bell-Cxtdahy  Police  Department, 

BeU,  Calif..  March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  In  the  29th 
year  of  my  career  in  law  enforcement,  I  have 
finally  seen  some  meaningful  sentence  legis- 
lation Introduced  to  combat  crimes  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  firearms  (HR  1559). 

Placing  the  emphasis  on  punishment,  for 
crimes  committed,  has  been  the  only  work- 
able deterrent,  against  the  commission  of 
criminal  acts,  in  the  history  of  law  enforce- 
ment yet,  the  controversy  generated  over 
gun  ownership  has  been  a  diversionary  wind- 
fall for  criminals,  Intent  on  using  weapons, 
for  the  past  decade. 

Certainly,  we  have  never  considered  legis- 
lation prohibiting  the  use  of  automobiles  on 
public  highways,  despite  the  fact  that  irre- 
sponsible motorists  kill  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent victims  each  year.  Nor,  has  a  law  been 
seriously  considered  which  would  perma- 
nently revoke  the  driving  privilege  of  a  mo- 
torist found  criminally  responsible  for  a 
traffic  death.  Correspondingly,  there  has 
never  been  a  national  controversy  over  the 
right  to  own,  and  operate  a  vehicle. 

I  congratulate  you,  Congressman  Ander- 
son, for  Introducing  this  vital  measure  (HR 
1559),  and  for  your  leadership  In  generating 
the  support  necessary  to  carry  It  through 
for  final  approval. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  R.  Wagner, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Office  of  District  Attorney, 
Afodesfo,  Calif.,  February  28,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Congressman,  House  of  Representatives,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear    Congressman    Anderson:    I    whole- 
heartedly support  H.R.  1559. 

It  has  been  my  policy  as  District  Attorney 
to  utilize  special  allegations  that  a  defendant 
was  armed  or  using  a  firearm  In  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  In  order  to  obtain  greater 
sanctions.  I  believe  that  the  federal  system 
would  profit  from  mandatory  prison  terms 
for  those  convicted  of  committing  federal 
crimes  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  The  people, 
in  the  final  analysis,  will  profit  the  most 
from  having  armed  felons  behind  bars  where 
they  belong. 

Your  approach  is  consistent  with  the  view 
that  It  Is  criminals  who  misuse  guns  and 
cause  injury  to  Innocent  citizens  and  that 
it  is  not  the  innocent  citizen  with  the  gun 
who  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  violence 
by  firearm. 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  a  copy 
of  your  resolution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  N.  Stahl, 

District  Attorney. 

Office  or  District  Attorney, 
Ukiah.  Calif.,  February  28, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Congressman,  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  The  u.se  of 
firearms  in  the  commission  of  crime  is  be- 
coming  more   evident   daily.   Ten   years   ago 
those  of  us  living  In  rural  America  prose- 
cuted  crimes    involving   firearms;    today    It 
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seems  to  be  a  rare  case  that  ^'csn't  Involve 
them 

Because  the  use  of  a  flrearjli  has  the  In- 
rreased  potential  of  death  or  great  bodily 
Injury  I  strongly  support  your  proposed  leg- 
islation. H.R.  2004.  I  hope  that  my  Congress- 
man, the  Honorable  Don  Clat^sen.  will  Join 
In  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DtTNCAN  M  J  James, 

District  Attorney. 


California  Distinct 
Attorneys 
Sacramento ,  Calif 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress.  House  o, 
tives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Anderso;  r 
celved   a   copy   of  H.R.    1559 
be  similar,   in  many  respects, 
law    (.see  ppeclfieally  Sections 
12022.  and  12022.5  of  the  Penal 

It   Is  my   view   that  such 
prove    useful    In    attempting 
outlandish    growth     of 
sweeping    the    country. 
crimes  In  which  firearms* are 

If  we  may  be  of  further 
matter,  please  let  us  know 
Yours  very  truly, 

Btron 
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Office  of  District  Attorney. 
San  Jose  Calif., 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  oj 
fives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderso 
time  that  our  citizens  know 
quate  penalty  will  be  imposed 
Inals    who   prey    upon    them 
any  type.  It  will  also  give  then 
faction    (and  should  give  then 
of  mind)  to  know  that  wheth 
penalty    will    be    imposed    is 
depend  upon  the  mood,  whim, 
some   prosecutor   or   Judge   at 
moment  on  sentencing. 

I  endorse  your  proposed   bll 
gard  and  feel  that  it  expresses 
of  the  citizens  in  my  commu 
question     would     be     whether 
shouldn't  exclude  those  cases 
citizen    might    get    caught    In 
where,  for  example,  he 
cessive   force   to  protect  his 
In  fact,  guilty  of  a  felony.  A 
this  might  be  In  a  situation 
zen  answers  a  tumultuous 
front  door  at  2  o'clock  In  the 
out  of  fear,  shoots  the  person 
thinking  he   is  a  robber,  etc 
that    the    victim's    wife    Is    oui 
delivering— the  victim  Just  w 

In  California  the  person  wo  i 
of  a  felony.  Such  a  law  wouU 
mandatory  five  years — I  would 
and  I  don't  believe  you  would. 

Thank  you  for  referring  tlis  matter  to 
me  and  giving  me  an  opportun  ty  to  express 
my  views. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  P.  Sergna, 
Distri<^  Attorney. 


Office  of  District  .__ 
Martinez,  Calif.,  Februaty 
Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:   I  suppoit 
prison    sentences    for    anyone 
committing  a  felony  crime  w 
a   firearm.    We    must    in   some 
slow  down  the  violent  crime  in 
It  seems   to   me    that   anyone 
gun   has  stepped  over  the  lin( 
be  dealt  with  severely.  The 
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that  I  have  Is  the  mandatory  minimum  of 
five  years.  I  have  seen  some  cases  In  which 
the  wife  has  shot  the  husband  In  a  fight 
under  tragic  circumstances  and  It  may  be 
In  cases  like  that  there  should  be  some 
room  for  stlpultion  that  they  do  not  have 
to  serve  the  full  minimum. 
Thank  you  for  contacting  me. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  O'Malley, 

District  Attorney. 

County  of  San  Mateo, 
Redu-ood  City,  Calif.,  March  3,  1977. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Congressman,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing,   House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Re;   HR-1559 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  Thank  you 
for  your  Introducing  the  above  bill  Into 
Congress.  In  California,  as  you  know,  the 
legislature  has  recently  taken  similar  steps, 
although  not  in  as  broad  a  scope  to  deter 
persons  from  committing  crimes  involving 
firearms.  Because  the  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  requires  planning  and  deliberate 
action,  such  penalties  are  appropriate  and 
appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  make' 
our  streets  and  communities  safe. 
Good  luck ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Keith  C.  Sorenson, 

District  Attorney. 

Sheriff's  Dep.«tment, 
Yuba  City,  Calif.,  March  4,  1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Afember  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Office  Building.   Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear    Representative    Anderson:    I    read 
with   Interest  your  bill  H.R.   1559.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  best  approach 
to  curbing  crimes  of  violence  Is  strict  ap- 
plication of  severe  punishment.  Once  the 
criminal  element  Is  educated  in  this  concept, 
then  we  can  begin  to  stem  the  tide  of  ever 
increasing  violence. 

It  Is  legislation  such  as  this,  presented 
and  supported  by  lawmakers  such  as  your- 
self, which  will  substantially  reduce  the  pres- 
sent  excessive  crimes  of  violence  plaguing  our 
nation. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  and  pledge  of  support  In  all  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roy  D.  WHriEAKER,, 

S/ierijf -Coroner. 

Opfice  of  District  Attorney, 

Willows,  Calif.,  March  3, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
House   of   Representatives,   Rayburn   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    Anderson:     Lest    we 
Jeopardize  the  existing  right  of  responsible 
citizens   to   own   and   use   firearms   and   in 
order   to   reflect   In   our   federal    system    of 
criminal  Justice  an  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  misuse  of  firearms,   I  whole- 
heartedly   support    your    Bill     (H.R.     1559) 
mandating   minimum   prison   sentences   for 
persons    convicted    of    committing    federal 
crimes  with  the  use  of  a  firearm. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  J.  Maloney, 
District  Attorney. 

Police  Department, 
Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  March  4, 1977. 
Congressman  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  February  28  regarding 
HJl.  1559  and  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that 
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I    strongly   support    this    proposed,    timely, 
needed  legislation. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  your  efforts  to 
get  this  bill  passed,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Cordially, 

JoN  D.  Elder, 
Chief  of  Police. 

District  Attorney, 
Independence,  Calif.,  March  7, 1977. 
Hon.  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  H.R.  1559 

Dear  Congressman  Anderson:  As  District 
Attorney  of  Inyo  County,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for  H.R. 
1659.  Regrettably,  the  Judiciary  of  this  coun- 
try has  not  been  sufficiently  willing  to  put 
violent  offenders  where  they  may  no  longer 
prey  on  the  public.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  effort  must  come  from  the  legisla- 
ture and  I  am  pleased  that  It  Is  forthcoming. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  H.  Gibbons, 
District  Attorney. 


THE  PAY  RAISE  ISSUE  SHOULD  BE 
ADDRESSED  ON  ITS  MERITS  BY 
THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
submitting  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae,  or 
friend  of  the  court,  in  support  of  a  case 
brought  by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Larry  Pressler  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  the  mechanics 
of  approving  pay  raises  for  Congressman. 
1  hereby  submit  the  text  of  the  brief, 
minus  footnotes,  for  the  interest  of  other 
Members  and  the  public  at  large: 
(The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  Term,  1976,  No.  76-10051 
Brief  of  James  Jeffords 

Larry  Pressler,  Member,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Appellant,  v.  Warren  M.  Blum- 
enthal.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Francis  R. 
Valeo,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  Kenneth 
R.  Harding,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Appellees. 

On  Appeal  Prom  The  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  members  of  Congress,  the  amlcl  have 
a  threefold  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  this 
appeal.  First,  the  Court's  decision  In  this 
appeal  will  have  a  direct  Impact  on  the  ac- 
tlorus  of  the  amlcl  In  discharging  their  con- 
stitutional obligations  under  Article  I,  Sec- 
tions 1  and  6.  Second,  the  disposition  of  this 
appeal  will  substantially  affect  the  ability  of 
the  voters  represented  by  the  amlcl  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  rates  of  Congres- 
sional pay.  Third,  the  rates  of  compensation 
paid  to  each  of  the  amlcl  as  members  of 
Congress  may  be  directly  affected  by  the 
Court'  decision  in  this  appeal. 

The  amlcl  have  filed  this  brief  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  pursuant  to  Rule  42 
{ 1 ) .  The  written  consent  of  each  party  has 
been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  simul- 
taneously with  the  filing  of  this  brief. 

ARGUMENT 

I.  The  Statutory  Provisions  at  Issue  Sub- 
stantially Impair  the  Efficacy  of  the  Vote  of 
Each  Member  of  Congress — 

The  rate  of  compensation  for  each  Mem- 
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ber  of  Congress  is  presently  computed  on  the 
basis  of  two  statutes:  The  Postal  Revenue 
and  Salary  Act  of  1967  and  the  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of-Llving  Adjustment  Act  of 
1975.  Under  these  statutes.  Congressional 
salary  rates  are  adjusted  pertodically  In 
amounts  determined  by  the  President.  Con- 
gressional involvement  in  the  adjustment  of 
Its  members'  compensation  Is  restricted  un- 
der both  statutes  to  a  limited  power  of  dis- 
approval. To  exercise  this  power  of  disap- 
proval, one  House  of  Congress  must  act  af- 
firmatively within  thirty  days  to  reject  the 
salary  adjustments  recommended  by  the 
President.  In  the  absence  of  an  affirma- 
tive resolution  of  disapproval,  the  salary  rates 
recommended  by  the  President  automatically 
go  Into  effect. 

Amlcl  believes  that  the  statutory  proce- 
dures for  Congressional  disapproval  of  Presi- 
dential salary  recommendations  substantially 
Impair  the  efficacy  of  their  votes  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congres.";  In  ascertaining  the  rates  of 
Congre.ssional  compensation. 

The  power  of  Congressional  disapproval 
under  the  statutes  at  Issue  In  this  appeal 
must  be  exercised.  If  at  all,  within  thirty  days 
of  the  relevant  Presidential  salary  recom- 
mendation. In  legislative  terms,  thirty  days 
is  an  extremely  brief  period  of  time  for  secur- 
ing any  type  of  affirmative  action.  Although 
Congress  has.  on  occasion,  taken  affirmative 
action  on  a  matter  In  less  than  thirty  days, 
such  expeditious  treatment  normally  Is  pos- 
sible only  when  there  Is  overwhelming  sup- 
port In  favor  of  the  measure  and  there  is 
some  extraordinary  outside  circumstance  re- 
quiring extremely  speedy  action.  As  a  con- 
sequence to  a  salary  adjustment  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  the  thirty  day  time 
limit  on  the  power  of  disapproval  may  make 
it  impo.sslble  for  Members  of  Congres3  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  ca.st  their  votes. 

The  reverse  nature  of  the  disapproval 
power,  which  allows  new  governmental  action 
to  be  Initiated  If  no  Congressional  action  is 
taken,  also  Impair  the  efficacy  of  each  Mem- 
ber's vote.  ITie  parliamentary  procedures 
used  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  been  developed  solely  to  regulate 
the  process  by  which  Congress  enacts  affirma- 
tive legislation.  These  parliamentary  proce- 
dures Include  numerous  methods  by  which 
a  small  minority  can  delay  action  that  Is  de- 
sired by  a  substantial  majority.  So  long  as 
Congress  Is  acting  by  affirmative  legislation, 
all  of  the  various  procedural  devices  for  de- 
lay tend  to  have  the  salutary  effect  of  ensur- 
ing that  Members  of  Congress  will  have  am- 
ple time  for  deliberation  and  consultation 
before  some  new  governmental  action  Is 
taken.  In  the  case  of  a  thirty  day  disapproval 
power,  however,  all  of  the  devices  for  delay 
operate  to  frustrate,  rather  than  foster,  the 
goal  of  deliberate  Congriwslonal  action. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  decision  to  bring 
a  salary  adjustment  disapproval  resolution 
up  for  fioor  action  depends  not  upon  the  will 
of  the  majority  In  either  House,  Instead  It 
depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  majority  leadership  and  the  com- 
mittees to  which  the  resolution  has  been 
referred. 

Disapproval  resolutions,  like  all  other 
legislative  proposals,  are  normally  referred 
to  committees  after  Introduction.  If  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  fall  to  report  a 
disapproval  resolution  in  time  for  floor 
action  within  the  statutory  thirty  day  lime 
limit,  the  pay  raise  recommendation  In  ques- 
tion will  normally  take  effect  without  any 
opportunity  for  Members  of  Congress  to  vote 
on  the  question  This,  In  fact,  has  been  the 
fate  of  virtually  all  of  the  salary  adjustment 
disapproval  resolutions  lntrod(iced  In  the 
past. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
only  two  basic  ways  that  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution  not   reported    by    committee   can    be 
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brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote :  By  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  and  by  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules.  Neither  of  these  devices  Is 
of  any  significant  value  in  forcing  a  vote 
on  a  salary  adjustment  disapproval  reso- 
lution. 

Motions  to  discharge  a  committee  cannot 
be  Introduced  In  the  House  until  the  measure 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  motion  has  been 
pending  before  the  committee  for  more  than 
thirty  days.  Since  Congressional  power  to 
disapprove  a  pay  rai.'e  recommendation  Is 
limited  to  thirty  days,  the  salary  adjustment 
in  question  will  always  take  effect  before  a 
motion  to  discharge  can  be  lntrod\iced.  More- 
over, the  motion  to  discharge  a  committee 
would  probably  be  of  little  value  even  If  the 
statutory  period  for  disapproval  was  longer 
than  thirty  days.  Motions  to  discharge  are 
rarely  introduced,  largely  because  of  tradi- 
tional deference  to  the  committee  system. 
Furthermore,  the  relatively  few  motions  to 
discharge  that  are  Introduced  frequently 
fall  because  such  a  motion  cannot  be  acted 
upon  until  a  majority  of  the  full  House  has 
formally  Joined  In  sponsorship  of  the  motion. 

Motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are  of  eqiially 
little  value  In  forcing  floor  action  In  the 
House  or  a  disapproval  resolution  stalled  in 
committee.  Motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
normally  are  In  order  In  the  House  only  on 
the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month. 
Motions  to  suspend  the  rules  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  passage  and  must,  upon 
demand  by  any  Member,  be  .seconded  by  a 
simple  majority  In  a  teller  vote.  Finally, 
and  most  Importantly,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  absolute  discretion  In  recognizing 
any  Member  who  rises  to  move  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

In  the  Senate,  the  procedures  for  bringing 
a  measure  stalled  in  committee  to  the  floor 
are  somewhat  more  flexible  than  those  in  the 
House.  Motions  to  dlschMge  a  committee 
may  be  Introduced  in  the  Senate  without  a 
waiting  period  and  pa.ssage  requires  only  a 
simple  majority.  Motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  In  the  Senate  also  may  be  Introduced  at 
any  time.  However,  If  any  Senator  objects  to 
either  type  of  motion,  the  motion  must  lay 
over  one  day,  after  which  it  is  eligible  for 
floor  action  in  the  order  of  Its  placement  on 
the  calendar.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  can  avoid  fioor  ac- 
tion on  any  such  motion  by  recessing  each 
legislative  day  before  the  measure  comes  up 
on  the  calendar.  This  was  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  Senate  efforts  to  disapprove  the  most 
recent  Congressional  pay  raise  recommenda- 
tion. 

One  final  method  for  forcing  floor  action 
Is  available  in  the  Senate.  That  method  Is  to 
offer  the  disapproval  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  some  other  unrelated  legislative 
business.  This  alternative  is  possible  because 
the  Senate  does  not  normally  require  that 
amendments  be  germane  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  proposal  being  amended.  A  dis- 
approval resolution  offered  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  some  other  legislative  pro- 
posal, however,  is  still  subject  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  filibuster  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bility that  the  underlying  proposal  could  be 
defeated. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  these  obstacles,  the 
ability  of  Individual  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  record  their  votes  on  the  "en- 
actment" of  a  salary  adjustment  is  severely 
curtailed. 

II.  The  Statutory  Procedures  at  Issue  In 
This  Appeal  Substantially  Impair  the  Voters' 
Ability  to  Ascertain  the  Position  Taken  by 
Their  Senators  and  Representatives — 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  any  rep- 
resentative democracy  is  the  ability  of  the 
voters  to  ascertain  the  position  taken  by 
their  elected  officials.  To  preserve  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  Congress,  Article  I, 
Section  5  of  the  Constitution  requires  that: 

"Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  Its 
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Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same  .  .  .;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the 
Members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Pres- 
ent be  entered  on  the  Journal." 

Thus,  the  Constitution  contemplates  that 
no  new  governmental  action  can  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  without ;  ( 1 )  a  record  being 
made  of  the  action  In  the  Journal  of  each 
House  and  (2)  a  record  being  made  of  each 
Member's  vote  If  such  a  record  Is  requested 
by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  present. 

The  statutory  procedures  for  adjusting 
Congressional  pay  at  issue  In  this  appeal 
effectively  nullify  all  of  the  protections  af- 
forded to  the  public  by  Article  I,  Section  5. 
Under  the  statutes  In  question,  there  is  no 
Instance  In  which  either  House  must  vote 
to  enact  an  Increa.se  In  the  salary  rates  for 
its  members.  Raises  recommended  by  the 
President  under  the  Salary  Act  can  go  Into 
effect  without  any  recorded  action  by  either 
House,  much  less  any  recorded  vote.  Under 
the  Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustment  Act,  pay 
raises  normally  go  Into  effect  without  even 
the  possibility  of  Congressional  disapproval. 

Although  either  House  of  Congress  can 
record  Its  support  In  favor  of  a  recommended 
pay  raise  If  It  wishes  to  do  so,  the  actual 
experience  under  the  statutes  clearly  .shows 
that  Congress  Is  extremely  reluctant  to  vol- 
untarily record  Its  views  In  support  of  a 
pay  raise.  To  date,  three  Congressional  pay 
raises  have  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Salary  Act.  Forty-seven  Rep- 
resentatives Introduced  thirty-four  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  first 
pay  raise  recommendation  In  1969.  Ninety- 
five  Representatives  Introduced  sixty-three 
resolutions  to  disapprove  the  second  pay 
raise  recommendation  In  1974.  Seventy-one 
Representatives  introduced  thirty-three  reso- 
lutions to  disapprove  the  third  pay  raise 
recommendation  In  1977.  Not  a  single  one 
of  these  one  hundred  thirty  disapproval 
resolutions  ever  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  received  a  vote  of  any  sort  by  the 
House  membership. 

The  record  In  the  Senate  Is  only  slightly 
better.  A  resolution  to  disapprove  the  first 
pay  raise  recommendation  did  reach  a  floor 
vote  In  the  Senate  in  which  disapproval  was 
defeated  by  a  narrow  vote  of  34-47.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  by  an  overwhelming  71-26  major- 
ity a  resolution  disapproving  the  second  pay 
raise  recommendation.  A  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  third  pay  raise  was  defeated  In 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42-56  on  a  motion 
to  table. 

There  Is  probably  no  coincidence  In  the 
fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
(whose  Members  must  stand  for  election 
every  two  years)  has  never  voted  on  a  Salary 
Act  disapproval  resolution  while  the  Senate 
(whose  MPmbers  stand  for  election  only  every 
six  years)  has  taken  at  least  some  form  of 
recorded  vote  on  each  Salary  Act  recom- 
mendation. It  is  also  probably  no  coincidence 
that  the  one  Salary  Act  recommendation 
actually  disapproved  was  the  only  one  which 
came  before  the  Congress  In  a  Congressional 
election  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Salary  Act  Increase, 
there  has  been  one  Cost-of -Living  Act  ad- 
justment. Under  the  terms  of  that  act,  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  was  not  subject 
to  Congressional  disapproval.  However,  since 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  exceeded  the 
amounts  available  under  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  disbursements 
could  not  be  increased  to  the  rate  ordered 
under  the  adjustment. 

In  short,  since  1967  two  Congressional  pay 
raises  have  gone  into  full  effect,  one  has 
been  defeated,  and  one  has  been  nullified  for 
lack  of  appropriations,  but  the  voters  have 
no  recorded  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  any  of  these  pay  raise  meas- 
ures and  none  of  the  votes  recorded  in  the 
Senate   were   required   by   the   statutes   for 
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CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated  ati)ve, 
believe  that  probable  Jurisdiction 
noted  In  this  appeal. 


AL  SHANKER  OF  THE 
ERATION      OF 
CUSSES   PROPOSED 
PACT  AID 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREl  SENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  U ,  1977 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  column  written  by  Albert  Shanker, 
president  of  the  United  F'ederation  of 
Teachers,  which  appeare(    in  the  New 
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York  Times  of  March   13 
article.   Mr.   Shanker   out 
astrous  effect  the  propose!  cut  in  Fed- 
eral impact  aid  funds  wjuld  have  on 
school  districts  across  thelNation. 
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I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  about  the  financial 
problems  facing  school  districts,  and  I 
believe  they  will  find  Mr.  Shanker's 
column  of  great  interest. 
Disappointing  Start  on  Funds  for  Schools 
(By  Albert  Shanker) 

Since  school  districts  all  acro.ss  the  coun- 
try are  facing  financial  problems,  they  all 
waited  hopefully  for  the  first  budget  proposal 
by  President  Carter.  That  proposal  has  now 
been  made,  and  It  Is  disappointing. 

The  headlines  which  appeared  throughout 
the  country  correctly  reported  that  Carter 
had  Increased  the  federal  money  for  schools 
over  what  President  Ford  had  proposed.  That 
Is  true.  But  when  we  compare  the  Carter 
proposal  not  with  the  Ford  budget  but  with 
what  the  federal  government  actually  spent 
on  schools  last  year,  we  get  a  different 
picture. 

President  Carter  Is  proposing  a  very  slight 
increase  in  federal  aid  to  education,  but  an 
increa.se  so  small  that  it  will  not  even  begin 
to  cover  the  Inflationary  costs  of  this  year. 
In  real  dollars,  schools  will  be  getting  less 
money  under  the  Carter  budget  than  they  are 
getting  now  under  a  budget  which  the  Con- 
gress comrelled  President  Ford  to  accept. 

One  of  t.  le  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  the 
Adminlstri>.tlon's  proposal  is  that  it  drasti- 
cally reduces  "impact  aid"  by  $300  million. 
This  cut.  If  approved  by  Congress,  Is  not 
Justified  and  would  be  disastrous. 

Impact  aid.  which  was  first  enacted  In  1950. 
is  an  important  school  aid  program  which  is 
not  generally  understood.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  federal  government  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  school  districts  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  special  burdens 
they  confront  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment owns  property  within  the  school  dis- 
tricts, and  they  must  educate  the  children 
of  thoGe  wno  live  or  work  on  such  property. 
The  Idea  behind  Impact  aid  is  simple.  School 
districts  get  most  of  their  funds  from  taxes 
imposed  on  both  residential  and  commercial 
property.  In  the  most  common  situation, 
schools  receive  support  through  taxes  which 
parents  pay  on  their  residence  and  taxes  paid 
by  the  businesses  for  which  the  parents  work. 
But  since  school  districts  cannot  Impose  real 
estate  taxes  on  federal  Installations,  such  dis- 
tricts are  hard -hit  when  they  must  educate 
children  who  live  with  their  families  on  fed- 
eral property  and/or  whose  parents  work  on 
a  federally-owned  site. 

Just  imagine  the  problems  faced  by  a 
school  district  In  which  a  large  number  of 
the  residents  live  on  a  local  military  base  or 
in  public  low-income  housing  and  where 
many  of  the  residents  work  In  federal  build- 
ings! The  taxpayers  in  the  district  who  live 
and  work  on  privately-owned  property  would 
have  to  agree  to  a  very  high  tax  rate  to  cover 
the  education  of  all  the  children. 

The  Impact  aid  formula  defines  two  cate- 
gories of  federally  connected  children.  Cate- 
gory A  are  those  who  live  on  federal  property 
arid  re  ,lde  with  parents  who  work  on  federal 
property.  The  federal  government  now  pays 
roughly  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. Category  B  children  are  those  who 
either  live  on  federal  property  or  In  low- 
Income  housing,  or  reside  with  parents  who 
work  on  federal  property — so  that  only  one 
tax  source,  rather  than  the  usual  two.  sup- 
ports their  education.  Currently  the  federal 
government  provides  about  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  educating  Category  B  children. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  payment  for  Category  B  children. 
Major  cities — which  were  to  be  targeted  for 
special  help  by  this  Administration — will  lose 
a  staggering  amount  of  money  for  education. 
The  Council  of  Great  City  Schools  has  given 
the  following  estimate  of  the  dollar  loss  for 
27  such  school  systems: 
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Impact  aid 

School  system:  dollar  loss 

Atlanta - $1,208,601 

Baltimore 771,881 

Boston --- 466,405 

Buffalo 306,  824 

Chicago 5,906,459 

Cleveland 870,815 

Dade  County 909,936 

Dallas    766,384 

Denver    1,176,242 

Detroit - -  787,974 

Long  Beach -.-  620,824 

Los  Angeles - 2,510,488 

Memphis 829,  944 

Milwaukee   389,626 

Minneapolis 357,571 

Nashville    246.790 

New  Orleans - 858.994 

New  York  City 19,819,814 

Oakland    963,836 

Philadelphia    4,064,721 

Pittsburgh - 778,898 

Portland    - — —  236,866 

St.  Louis 435,  874 

San    Diego 3,625,120 

San  PrancLsco 407,939 

Toledo 266,608 

Washington 3,727,528 

Though  popular  with  Congress  (Impact 
aid  Is  said  to  benefit  anywhere  from  375  to 
more  than  400  congressional  districts),  Im- 
pact aid  was  often  opposed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  on  the  ground,  largely,  that  because 
some  federally-connected  children  lived  In 
certain  wealthy  school  districts  surrounding 
the  capital,  where  their  parents  worked,  the 
aid  went  to  districts  which  did  not  need  it. 
But  in  a  reform  amendment  In  1974.  such 
children  were  gradually  phased  out  and,  in 
their  place,  children  from  low-rent  public 
housing  were  substituted,  thus  providing 
assurance  that  the  funds  would  go  to  dis- 
tricts with  the  greatest  need.  By  proposing 
now  to  eliminate  payments  for  such  Cate- 
gory B  children,  the  Carter  Administration 
is  not  only  undoing  the  reform  but  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  President  does  not 
mean  to  keep  his  oft-stated  commitment  to 
a  larger  federal  support  level  for  education. 
It  must  be  that  the  same  Nlxon-Ford 
bureaucrats  who  have  opposed  Impact  aid  in 
the  past  are  still  around  making  their  ir- 
responsible suggestions.  Or  perhaps  the  Car- 
ter Administration  Is  not  aware  of  the  re- 
forms instituted  in  1974  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  the  impact  aid  critics.  In  either 
event,  the  Administration's  proposal  is  un- 
sound  and  should   be  re-thought. 
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A  RESPONSIBLE  ENERGY  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  coming  to  the  end  of  the  coldest  win- 
ter in  many  years,  a  winter  when  more 
than  1  million  Americans  were  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  because  of  energy 
shortages.  Millions  of  others  were  incon- 
venienced or  lost  wages  because  of  re- 
duced working  hours. 

In  this  light.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
following  policy  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  While  I  do  not  en- 
dorse all  of  the  findings  of  the  Time 
panel  of  economists,  I  share  their  con- 
cerns, and  particularly  their  conclusion: 


[From  Time  Magazine.  Feb.  21,  1077 1 
Prescriptions  fob  a  Drastic  Program 
The  shortage  of  natural  gas  that  has 
closed  factories  and  schools  throi'.ghoat  the 
Northeast  and  Midv.e'~i  is  only  the  most 
visible  and  urgent  symptom  of  the  nation's 
energy  crisis.  Oil  Imports  continue  to  hover 
at  a  record  44  percent  of  the  nation's  sup- 
ply—a dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers that  "has  got  to  stop."  as  President 
Carter  put  it  at  his  news  conference  last 
week.  But  domestic  oil  production  l,s  stil!  de- 
clining, gasoline  may  run  short  during  this 
summer's  driving  .season  because  refineries 
will  switch  from  making  heating  oil  to  gaso- 
line much  later  than  usual.  Construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  is  far  behind  schedule; 
only  one  was  licensed  last  year.  That  could 
lead  to  brownouts  and  blackouts  in  five  years 
or  so  if  utilities  cannot  find  greater  supplies 
of  gas.  oil  and  coal.  Even  so.  lights  blaze 
wastefully  In  New  York  and  many  other 
cities. 

Carter  has  pledged  to  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive energy  policy,  which  is  mostly  be- 
ing drafted  by  his  energy  coordinator  James 
Schleslnger  (see  following  story),  for  presen- 
tation to  Congress  by  Ap.'-il  20.  What  should 
It  contain?  An  Impressive  amount  of  agree- 
ment has  been  building  up  among  experts,, 
and  it  is  reflected  by  Time's  Board  of  Econ- 
omists, who  gathered  in  Manhattan  la.st 
week  for  their  first  day-long  meetings  of 
1977.  Though  the  board  contains  liberals  and 
conservatives,  the  nine  members  present 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  a  drastic 
policy  focused  on  sharply  higher  energy 
prices  and  taxes.  Observed  Alan  Greenspan, 
who  rejoined  the  board  after  having  been 
on  leave  for  28  months  while  he  served  as 
chairman  of  President  Ford's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers:  "On  energy,  there  Is  little 
division  among  economists.  The  division  is 
between  economists  and  politicians." 

The  program  the  board  propo.ses  would 
require  every  Congressman  to  vote  to  make 
his  constituents  pay  for  more  than  ever  be- 
fore for  energy.  There  will  be  manv  tempta- 
tions to  seek  less  painful  solutions.  Harvard 
Professor  Otto  Eckstein  Usts  "three  cop- 
outs"  that  all  too  many  people  take  on  en- 
ergy policy.  The  first  is  to  put  faith  in  blue- 
sky  technologies,  such  as  development  of  so- 
lar and  geothermal  power,  to  increase  energy 
supplies,  whlcii  they  can  do  only  marginally. 
Says  Eckstein:  "When  somebody  talks  about 
solar  as  the  aaswer  to  energy,  you  know  he  Is 
dodging  the  issue."  The  second  cop-out  is  re- 
liance on  "cosmetic  symbols,"  such  as  invest- 
ment credits  for  home  insulation,  which 
helps,  but  not  enough.  The  third:  belief  that 
shortages  are  artificially  created  by  energy 
companies. 

The  shortages  are  real,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  boldly.  The  board's  program: 

Prices  of  on  and  gas  must  be  set  free  to 
find  their  own  levels  in  the  market.  Liberals 
on  the  board  would  phase  out  controls  over 
three  or  four  years  to  cushion  the  blow  to 
consumers:  conservatives  favor  more  rapid 
decontrol.  But  all  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  eventually  remove  Itself 
from  energy  pricing  altogether,  eliminating 
the  red  tape  that  has  engulfed  the  system. 

Decontrol  would  cause  the  price  of  natural 
gas  piped  across  state  lines  to  Jump  to  $2  or 
so  per  1.000  cu.  ft.,  from  levels  of  29  cents  to 
51.44  now  set  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. U.S.  oU  prices,  now  controlled  at  $8  62 
per  bbl..  would  rise  to  the  world  level  of 
about  S12.50,  set  by  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries.  Consumers' 
fuel  bills  would  soar,  and,  as  Eckstein  can- 
didly acknowledges,  energy  companies  and 
their  stockholders  would  be  enriched— a  po- 
litically unappealing  prospect  that  could  be 
tempered  by  ihe  elimination  of  oll-lndustry 
tax  loopholes.  In  any  case,  board  members 
see  no  other  way  to  encourage  heavy  invest- 
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ment  In  domestic  energy  production  than  to 
let  prices  go. 

Taxes  should  be  slapped  on  energy  use. 
Board  members  generally  feel  that  people 
win  not  stop  wasting  energy  unles.*  they  are 
forced  to  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege;  they 
may  turn  down  thermostats  when  a  Presi- 
dent asks  them  to.  but  not  for  long. 

Joseph  Pechman.  director  of  economic 
studies  for  the  Brookings  Institution,  would 
slap  a  stiff  excise  tax  on  big  gas-wa.stlng  cars. 
Says  he:  "If  you  want  to  drive  a  decked-out 
Cadillac,  you  ought  to  pay.  In  addition  to 
the  $12,000  price,  the  social  cost  of  driving 
that  Cadillac."  He  would  also  levy  a  tax  of 
60  cents  per  gal.  on  gasoline,  raising  its  price 
to  the  motorist  an  average  of  SO^v,  to  some- 
thing over  $1  per  gal.,  and,  he  estimates, 
thus  cutting  consumption  by  one-fourth 
within  five  years.  Eckstein  would  broaden 
the  tax  to  cover  oil,  gas  and  coal,  and  levy 
It  on  the  amount  of  use.  Much  of  the  energy 
tax  would  have  to  be  rebated  in  some  form 
to  the  poor  to  help  them  meet  higher  living 
expenses. 

Supply  policy  should  concentrate  on  boost- 
ing production  of  coal,  which  Is  the  nation's 
great  hope  for  avoiding  energv  squeezes  in 
the  near  future.  The  U.S.  has  enough  coal 
to  supply  all  Its  energy  needs  for  at  least 
400  years,  but  demand  and  production  have 
risen  dLsappolntingly  little  since  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  One  rea.son;  gas  and  oil  are  more 
efficient  fuels.  To  ask  plant  managers  to  shift 
back  to  coal  Is  to  ask  them  to  use  a  less  effec- 
tive technology— a  kind  of  engineering  sin. 

Two  Vetoes.  The  first  essential  is  to  pass 
a  strip-mining  bill— almost  any  strip-mining 
bill.  Mining  companies  have  been  holding 
back  from  tapping  vast  coal  deposits  in  the 
West  because  of  uncertainty  about  what 
kind  of  environmental  controls  mighi  be 
placed  on  them— an  uncertainty  that  In- 
creased when  President  Ford  vetoed  two 
strip-mining  bills  passed  by  Congress.  Says 
Arthur  Okun,  a  senior  fellow  at  Brookings: 
"We  need  a  strip-mining  bill  more  than  we 
need  an  Ideal  strip-mining  bill."  Robert 
Nathan,  a  Washington  economic  consultant 
would  also  stimulate  coal  output  by  making 
low-interest  Government  loans  to  producers 
and  even  providing  federal  subsidies  to  en- 
able coal  companies  to  buy  rail  cars  for  ship- 
ping. 

One  element  that  should  be  dropped  from 
a  comprehensive  energy  policv  is  anv  attempt 
to  break  up  the  big  oil  companies,  such  as  a 
divestiture  bill  introduced  In  the  House  last 
week  with  21  co-sponsors.  Such  moves  only 
divert  attention  from  the  real  lssue.<;  and 
they  may  have  prompted  some  oilmen  to  buy 
non-energy  companies  with  monev  thai  could 
have  been  used  to  increase  oil  and  gas  input 
Okun  proposes  that  Carter  offer  the  industry 
a  trade:  a  pledge  not  to  sign  any  breakup 
bill  In  return  for  a  promise  to  devote  funds 
to  domestic  exploration  and  development 
rather  than  diversification  or  more  invest- 
ment in  OPEC  countries. 

What  are  the  chances  of  getting  something 
like  the  board's  program  enacted?  Carter  has 
made  some  noises  In  the  right  direction  He 
has  spoken  of  decontrolling  some  gas  prices 
and  requiring  "substantial  sacrifices"  from 
the  American  people  to  assure  energy  sup- 
plies. Says  Okum  optimlstlcallv :  "If  a  Repub- 
lican President  can  go  to  Red  China,  a  Demo- 
cratic President  can  recommend  market  pric- 
ing for  energy."  But  powerful  forces  in  Con- 
gress are  sure  to  scream  at  anything  as  tough 
as  the  board's  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  there  is 
much  choice  is  an  illusion.  Greenspan  fears 
that  if  gas  and  oil  output  continue  to  dwin- 
dle and  coal  production  does  not  rise,  the 
U.S.  in  a  few  more  years  WiU  suddenly  run 
out  of  readily  usable  fuel  and  have  to  begin 
Importing  nearly  all  its  energy,  at  cata- 
strophic cost.  So  the  Choice  comes  down  to 
pay  now.  or  pay  even  more  later. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEd 

Monday,  March  14.  1977 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my 
request,  Ms.  Patricia  Garfinkel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  prepared  a  History 
of  American  Energy  Use.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  find  it 
both  interesting  and  useful: 

History  of  American  Energy  Use 
America  has  truly  been  a  land  of  plenty 
and  its  people  have  used  its  many  and  varied 
resources  with  both  tnmglnatlon  and  aban- 
don. Although  the  Industrial  Revolution  be- 
gan in  Europe,  America,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  youth,  was  open  to  every  new  idea, 
every  possibility  and  even  some  Impossibili- 
ties. As  a  people,  we  were  innovative  and  al- 
ways in  a  hurry.  This  combination  propelled 
Americans  m  new  conveyances  across  the  na- 
tion, across  the  seas  and  around  the  world  it 
ever -increasing  speeds.  This  need  to  go  places 
and  do  things  with  expediency  is  closely  tied 
to  our  insatiable  demand  for  energy. 

Just  nine  years  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence we  passed  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785  which  establish  a  policy  of  reserved  min- 
eral lands.  And  by  1807  we  authorized  the 
President  to  lease  lead  mines.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history  we  moved  on  an  eager 
path  of  resource  exploitation. 

Until  1850  however,  the  new  nation  ran  on 
renewable  energy  sources,  muscle  power  from 
man,  horse  and  mule,  plus  wind  and  falling 
water.  In  that  year  approximately  two-thirds 
of  all  the  horse-power  hours  produced  In  the 
United  States  came  from  animals  and  liu- 
nians.  Two- thirds  of  our  mechanical  force 
was  driven  by  windmills  and  falling  water 
and  90' .   of  the  fuel  burned  was  wood. 

Although  coal  had  been  known  and  used  by 
the  American  Indian  as  early  as  A.D.  1000. 
and  its  use  had  been  highly  developed  in  Eu- 
rope. American.s  were  .slow  to  accept  coal.  It 
accounted  for  only  10';  of  our  fuel  in  18-50. 

It  was  not  until  the  forests  in  Eastern 
America  were  extensively  cut  and  new  wood 
had  to  be  transported  from  greater  distancc!>. 
that  the  price  of  the  wood  for  fuel  rose  and 
.stimulated  an  interest  in  coal. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the 
nation's  coal  consumption  had  tripled  and 
by  the  end  of  the  War,  legislation  was  passed 
allowing  persons  In  the  coal  business  to  en- 
ter public  lands.  By  1885.  coal  surpassed 
wood  as  the  domln.int  fuel  and  propelled 
the  nation  into  a  fossil  fuel  economy.  Coal 
ran  the  railroads,  fueled  the  industries  and 
heated  our  homes.  The  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  America  make  Its  first 
major  tran-sfer  In  energy  forms — wood  to 
coal. 

The  new  nation  drove  Its  roots  deeper  Into 
the  ground.  Infant  Industries  that  sprang  up 
everywhere  needed  better  illumination;  more 
people  were  learning  to  read  and  there  was 
a  general  demand  for  better  lighting.  At 
this  time  an  Englishman  had  devised  a 
method  for  producing  au  oil  from  coal.  This 
ne'ov  "coal  oil"  as  it  became  known,  caught 
on  quickly  in  America  and  before  the  Civil 
War  there  were  50  to  60  "coal  oil"  production 
plants  along  the  east  coast. 

By  coincidence,  people  began  to  notice  a 
similarity  between  the  new  "coal  oil"  and  a 
"rock  oil"  that  bubbled  from  springs  In  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  did  not  take  long  before 
American  Ingenuity  discovered  that  "rock 
oil"  furnished  as  much  light  as  coal  oil. 
burned  more  economically  and  held  up  well 
in  erttreme  cold.  Drilling  proved  to  be  more 
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profitable   than   digging   It 
and  in  1859,  America  drilled 
A    Yale    chemistry   profes 
the  oozing  new  substance  ta 
Irom  which  "very  valuable  | 
be    manufactured.    He    was 
While  coal  reigned  supreme. 
In   the   wings   for  its  debut 
time,  useful  by-products  su(Jh 
which   smoothed   industrial 
oil   were  produced  from   th( 
crude. 

Fuel  oil  was  expensive 
mercially   competitive   as    a 
there   was   soon    a   surplus 
from  wells   in   Ohio  and 
its  quality  was  unsuitable 
lamp  oil,  a  solution  was 
rapidly    accumulating    inve 
panics   presented   the  cheapi  r 
Indiana  crude  as  a  new 
for  firing  boilers  that 

The   emergence   of   the 
tion  gasoline  engine  in  1900 
for   oil    in   American's   futur^ 
100    years.    Henry   Ford's    i 
Americans  on  the  road  in 
bers.  The  smoke  of  that 
lly  over  us  today. 

The  year  1903  marked  not 

Ing  of  Henry  Ford's  motor 

the  year  that  the  Wright  brot  i 
historic  flight.  As  the  airpl 
tured  the  demand  for  fuel 
ically. 

Meanwhile,  the 
ture  doubled  the  number  o 
80,000    to    160,000    between 
America  was  literally  hummi 
turbines,  conveyor  belts  and 

Natural  gas,  which  is  freqt  i 
conjunction   with   oil   deposi ; 
Ignored   until   the  early   193C 
proof  pipeline  technology  wa 
1960,  natural  gas  had 
residential  heating  fuel. 

Without  intense  debate  .... 
another  major  energy  transfei 
tury  marked  the  era  of  oil 

In    1905.    Albert    Einstein 
theory   of   relativity   but   it 
1942  that  a  nuclear  experlme  it 
ful.  The  peaceful  production 
ergy    has    developed    slowly 
States. 

In  the  past,  our  energy  __„._ 
piecemeal,  attending  to  isola 
no  overall  plan.  We  have  tat 
an  endless  supply  of  energy  to 
increasing  needs.  But  the  fa 
belie  this  fantasy.  Our  oil  pro( 
10  percent  since  1973.  Oil 
to  50  ""r  of  our  oil  consumpti 
pro  luction  is  on  the  decline. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  cr 
If  we  want  to  maintain  the 
tern  and  Institutions  of  the  , 
must  plan  and  act  carefully 

With  our  lncrea.5ed  concern 
the  environment,  we  must  be 
energy  to  meet  demands  of 
assuring  the  protection  of  the 
ment.  We  can  no  longer  affon  1 
indiscriminate  use.  We  can  n( 
in  energy  production  inturiou; 
and   safety   of  Americans.   A 
longer  legislate  haphazardly 
fact.  ' 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  ene- 
Immediate  and  appropriate 
our  homes  and  the  very  ex 
tion    will    be    threatened, 
always  faced  their  crises  with 
and  Imagination.  If  we  begl 
insure    present    and    future 
stable  economy,  a  safe  env„ 
strong  national  defense.  It  is 
to  develop  and  utilize  new 
also  time  to  take  serious  _ 
malning  fossil  fuel  and  use 
There  Is  no  longer  time  to  , 
time  is  now— the  situation 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 
and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information  be- 
comes operational,  the  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate Daily  Digest  will  prepare  such  infor- 
mation daily  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  15.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows : 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  16 
8:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

To  consider  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Room  S-146,  Capitol 
9.00  a.m.^ 
Armed  Services 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  defense  pro- 
grams, to  hear  testimony  on  the  en- 
forcer aircraft. 

224  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977.  and  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  consider  supplemental  appropriations 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies  (H.R.  4877) . 

Room  S-146,  Caplt"bl 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  consideration  of  bills  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (S.  251,  252.  and  253) . 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  hear  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

S-128.  Capitol 


March  11^,  1977 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  corporate  bribery 
and  Investment  disclosure  legislation, 
8.  305. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  of  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  j-ear  1978  budget,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic outlook. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  involving  cars  and 
tractor  trailers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research   and   Development  Ad- 
ministration,  with  testimony  on  nu- 
clear aspects. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund     of     1976     individual     Income 
taxes;   to  reduce  Individual  and  busi- 
ness income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform  certain  other  tax  provisions. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control 
Oceans  and  International  Environment 
To  hold  closed,  followed  by  open,  hear- 
ings to  receive  testimony  on  national 
security    and    arms    control    implica- 
tions of  current  United  States  strate- 
gic options  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  capabilities  and  Intentions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish  a  Department  of  Energy  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 

To   resume   consideration   of   S.    Res.    5 

through  12  proposing  several  changes 

in   the   Senate   rules   principally  with 

regard  to  Rule  XXII  (cloture),  10  a.m. 

301  Russell  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
•  Commerce,   Science,   and   Transportation 
To    hold    hearings    on    bills    calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works  programs  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Room  S-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  for- 
eign aid. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


March  14,  1977 


Appropriations 

Treasury-Postal    Service -General    Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Gen- 
eral Government 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  consider  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  Department 
of  HUD. 

MARCH  17 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped.  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

To  receive  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1978  Navy  shipbuilding  claims  cost 
growth,  and  other  production  consid- 
erations 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  uo  S.  69  and  92  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  related  matters. 

_   _  S302  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing fund.s  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

-.„  235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Re.sources 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources. 
To  hold  hearing.?  on  proposed  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Finance  3110  Dirksen  Building 

To  mark  up  H.R.  3477.  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  Income 
taxes;  to  reduce  Individual  and  busi- 
ness Income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform  certain  other  tax  provisions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  826,  to  estab- 
lish  a  Department  of  Energy  In   the 
Federal  Government  to  direct  a  coor- 
dinated national  energy  policy. 
_  3302  Dirksen  Building 

Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  924,  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  In- 
dustrial  workers  and   to  establish  a 
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national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  industry 
Until  6  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  liearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities., 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  SubcommilCec 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  Pub- 
lic Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold    hearing.s   on    bills   calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586.  182,  715). 

fillO  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

To  receive  testimony  on  Naval  forces  and 
requirements. 

212  Russell  BuUdlng 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee    on    Foreign     Agricultural 
Policy 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  P.L.  480 
programs  (food  aid). 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  924.  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  In- 
dustrial  workers,   and   to  establish   a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dirksen  Bulldlne 

10:00  a.m.  ^ 

Appropriations 
Defense 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search, development,  testing  and 
evaluation  program  of  the  Army. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  Campbell  Embry.  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Lawrence  B.  Simons,  of  New 
York,  each  to  be  an  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary; and  Jay  Janis,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Under  Secretary,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Meichant  Marine   and   Tourism  Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on   an   overview  of  American   foreign 
economic  policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
•  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
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more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586.  182,  715). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consider  15. 754  and  755,  extending 
through  fiscal  year   1978  all  expiring 
health    programs    under    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.    6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee    on    Foreign    Agricultural 
Policy 
To  continue  oversight  bearings  on  the 
P.L.  480  program  (overseas  food  aid) 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  am. 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
'Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  com- 
puters, etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292  and  S. 
689. 

eilO  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  re.sume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

•Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  Joint  bearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dirk,sen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Electronic  Fund  Transfer 
System  Commission. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 

To  hold  hearing;  to  release  a  "Supple- 
mental Staff  Study  of  Severance  Pay- 
Life  Insurance  Plans  Adopted  by  Union 
Locals" 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2  00  p  m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  programs,  to  hear  represent- 
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atlves  of  Environmental 
Development  Adminlstri^tton 
Room  to 
MARCH   22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
office  of  the  Secretary; 
the    Solicitor;    and    the 
Relocation  Commission. 
1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Communications  Subcommlt 
To  hold  hearings  to  Inquln 
tic    communications 
policies    (i.e.,    telephone 
etc.). 

235 
Commerce.  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  told  hearings  on  bills  . 
ulatory  reform  In  the  a! 
tlon   Industry,   Including 
S.  689. 

5110  Di 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  on  th 
tlon'3    legislative    propoj 
grams  for  the  handlcapp^ 
Room  to 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
defense  establishment,  to 
of      the      Defense 
Agency,     Mapping     Ager 
Agency,  and  Supply  Agen 
1223 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcomm  tt 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
elgn  aid  programs,  to 
AID. 
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Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
National   Aeronautics 
ministration. 

1318  Dlrisen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  ^ 
estimates  for  fiscal  year 
Office   of   the   Assistant 
Education   and   the 
Education. 


T  -easurv 


Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on  pr 
estimate  for  fiscal   year 
Department     of     the 
Postal   Service,   and   Gen; 
ment. 

1224  Dirtse 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Ir 
To  hold  oversight  hearings 
of  the  Electronic  Fund 
tern  Commission. 

5302 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  in 
porting  the  first  concurrent 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978 
celve    testimony    on 
policy. 

357  Ru*sell 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource! 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  E.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

2228  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sunset 
Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  to 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m.     ■ 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
■  culture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land, 
Until:  noon  322  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

11 14  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communication    common    carrier 
policies      'I.e.,     telephone,     computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  including  E.  292.  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dlrk.sen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  reprogram- 
mlng  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
elementary    and   secondary   education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
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zatlons  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  act. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S^07,  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  972,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  grants  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until:  1p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  school 
assistance  In  Federal  affected  areas 
and  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  am. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive   testimony   on   beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   including   S.   292,  and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
programs  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  programs. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1378  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

•Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 

Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  922  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 

Railway  Association  and  on  funds  for 

the    Office    of    Rail    Public    Council 
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within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal for  an  international  petroleum 
transshipment  port  and  storage  center 
to  be  located  on  the  Palau  District, 
Western  Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Eiiergy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for   fiscal    year    1978   for   Energy 
Research   and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  reau- 
thorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  five  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
•Government  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897.  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonprollferatlon  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
more  efficient  administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
higher    education    and    welfare    pro- 
grams, and  for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defen.se  Establishment,   to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  -Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

J  5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations   for   1977   from  offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until:   Noon. 

MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Svibcommlttee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry.  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hud-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  fcr  the 

Department    of    Housmg    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriatlcns 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public   works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
.Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et e'=timates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Commission. 

1224  Dlrk.sen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
Communications   Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier   policies     (i.e.,    telephones,    com- 
puter, etc.) . 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  ( proposed 
Sunset  Act) . 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Svibcommlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
p\ibllc  works   projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.cs  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ment.s  for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion   industry,    including   S.    292   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
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Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Development. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
(Northern  Corridor  |. 

1224  Dlrksen  Bulldlr.g 
Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  bxjdg- 
et   estimates   for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  wltne.sses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
dealing  '.vlth  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Buildir.g 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

SD-128.  Capitol 
-Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  propo.sed  budg- 
et  estimates   for  fiscal  year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
.MARCH   30 
9 :  30  am. 

.Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  re.sume  hearines  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fis-al  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,   including   S.   292.   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrk.sen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

•Agriculture.   Nutrition   and   Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production. 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversleht  hearings  on  problems 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 


7524 


Appropriations 

Subcommittee  on  Defense 

To  continue  hearings  on 

et  estimates  for  fiscal 

Defense  Establlshmen 

gresslonal  witnesses. 

1223 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations 

To  resume  hearings  on 

estimates  for  fiscal  ye 

elgn  aid  programs,  to 

the    Export-Import 

seas  Private  Investmen 

1318 

Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on 

estimates  for  fiscal  y 

Social  and  Rehabllltat 


ve 


D  rksen  Building 

Subcor  imlttee 

p  ropo'ed  budget 
r  1978  for  for- 
lear  officials  of 
Bapik.    and    Over- 
Corporation, 
rftrksen  Building 


-'rba  1 


ii.v 


Resouri  es 


Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommltte 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for  fiscal 
public   works  projects 
bers  of  Congress  and 
Room 
Banking.  Housing,  and  U 
To  mark  up  proposed 
porate    bribery    and 
closure. 

5302 
Energy  and  Natural 
Subcommittee  on   Public 
sources 
To   consider   S.    7,   to 
Department  of  the  In 
of    Surface   Mining 
Enforcement  to  adml 
to  control  surface  coal 
tlons. 

3110 
Oovernmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovi 
tlons 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  '. 
authorization  of  Oover 
at  least  everv  5  vears  ( 
Act). 

*3302 
Select  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Budget 
To  resume  closed  hearl 
fiscal  year  1976  au 
ernment  Intelligence 


I  roposed  budget 
elr  1978  for  the 
on  Service. 
S-128,  Capitol 


proposed  budg- 

year   1978   for 

to  hear  Mem- 

c  witne.sses. 

be  announced 

Affairs 

legislation  on  cor- 

estment    dls- 


p  Jbllc 
t  I 


Dlrksen  Building 
1  .ands  and  Re- 


eftabllsh  In  the 
erlor  an  Office 

R^lamatlon  and 
ster  programs 
mining  opera- 


rl 


=1 


public 

t3 


tD 

c  let 


2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for  fisca 
public  works  projects 
bers  of  Congress  and 
Room 
MARCH  31 
0:00  a.m. 
Select  Nutrition  and  Humbn 
To    continue    hearings 
relationship  between 
to  receive  testimony 
fiber  In  diet. 
Until:  I  p.m.  3302 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
et   estimates   for   fisca! 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
the    Land     and     Wat 
Fund 

1114 
Commerce,  Science,  and 
Subcommittee  on  Aviatio 
To  hold  hearings  on  bill 
ulatory  reform  in  th( 
tlon   Industry, 
S.689. 

5110 


ter 
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proposed  budg- 
ar  1978  for  the 
to  hear  con- 


Dlrksen  Building 
nmental  Rela- 

to  require  re- 
I  ment  programs 
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E  Irksen  Building 


uthorlzation 
nfes  on  proposed 
thortatlon  for  Gov- 
tlvltles. 
S.  407.  Capitol 
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proposed  budg- 
year   1978   for 

to  hear  Mem- 
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be  announced 


Needs 

examine    the 
and  health, 
the  need  for 


I  irksen  Building 


proposed  budg- 

year   1978   for 

Recreation  and 

Conservation 


If  Irksen  Building 
nsportatlon 


proposing  reg- 

alr  transporta- 

Includlng  S.  292,  and 


1  )lrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et   estimate   for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
the    defense    establishments,    to    hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et   estimate    for    fiscal    year    1978    for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  propcsed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee   on   Public   Lands   and   Re- 
sources. 

To  consider  S.  7.  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  to  administer  program.s 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tioTial  Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  Government  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  a 
proposed  treaty  requiring  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  international  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  any  major  proj- 
ect expected  to  have  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  physical  environ- 
ment. 

4221  Dirk.sen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Inspector 
General.  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
Tc  resume   closed   hearing   en  proposed 
fiscal     year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

S--107,  Capitol 
APRIL    1 
9:30  a.m. 

Committee,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulaton-  reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion  Industry,   Including  S.  292,   and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    419,    to    test 
the   commercial,   environmental,    and 
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!'■ 
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social    viability    of    various    oU-shale 
technologies. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treeisury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing, 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978  for 
public   works   projects   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263,  to  require 
Federal    agencies    having    jurisdiction 
over  transportation  regulations  to  re- 
view their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p  m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public   works   projects   to  hear   Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Small  Busine.ss 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates  for   fiscal    year    1978  for 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety   Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.  263,  to  require 
Federal    agencies    having    Jurisdiction 
over     transportation     regulations     to 
review  their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419,  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability    of    various    oil    shale    tech- 
nologies. 

3110  Dlcksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  6 
9:30  am. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 


March  H, 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  to  hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Indvistry. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
App'opriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates    for    fiscal    year     1978    for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission; 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Con- 
svimer  Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hpar  members  of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  lii78  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Independent  Agencies, 
to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propo.«ed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year  1978  for  the 
Federal    Aviation    Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,   and   Technology 
Science.  Technology  and   Space   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  126,  the  proposed 
Earthquake    Hazards    Reduction    Act. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development   legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 

Management 

To  hold  he  rings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures, 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  hear  public  witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  Subcommittee  ^ 

To     continue     he.irlngs     on     propoied" 
bttdget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for   the   Department    of   the    Interior 
and   related   agencies   to   hear   public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  hou'uie 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Commltee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearing  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a  m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for    the    Department    of    the    Interior 
and   related   agencies,   to   hear   public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dlrksen  Btillding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearing,-^  on  proposed  housin? 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirk.sen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subconimittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consumer  Prodv.ct  Safe- 
ty Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports.  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  am 
Banking.  HoMsing.  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
•Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  27 
10:00  am.  ^ 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for    the    Urban   Mass    Transportation 
Administration. 

J224  Dlrksen  Building 
Com.merce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  held  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
.■^PRIL  28 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
,10:00  am. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  3 
10:00  am. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

^L^Y  4 

:0:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
'Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  y-ar  1978  for  the 
Federal   Highway   .■^dmlnlstration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committees  Jtirisdiction  with  a 
view  ro  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY    5 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking  Housing,  and  Urban  -Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  under 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a 
view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15, 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY    6 

10:00  a  m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der the  committee  s  Jurisdiction  with 
a  view  to  reporting  its  final  recommen- 
dations to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
May  15. 

5302  Dlrksen  Buildmg 
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MAT    10 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Vr\> 
To  hold  oversight  heari 
etary  policy. 

5302 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  exar  i 
and  auditing  practices 
5302 
MAY    12 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports. 
Management 


an  Affairs 
nts  on  T/.S.  mon- 

I  Irksen  building 

Accounting,  and 

Ine  accounting 

and  procedures. 

r  Irksen  Building 


i  ccountlng.  and 


The  Senate  met  at  12 
expiration  of  the  recess 
to  order  by  Hon.  John 
from  the  State  of  Ohio 


me  ridian,  on  the 

a  id  was  called 

Gli^in,  a  Senator 


PRAT£R 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered 
prayer: 


Edward 
;he  following 


We  thank  Thee,  O  God. 
cies  which  are  new  every 
thank  Thee  for  Thy  Son  ., 
men.  Judge  us  by  Thy  lov< 
burden  of  our  sins.  We 
are  twisted  by  pride,  view 
when  we  are  stained,  and  , 
are  small.  We  have  failed 
gotten  to  be  just,  and  have 
from  Thy  truth.  Renew  us 
Help  us  in  the  discharge 
with  wisdom  greater  than 
bless  the  United  States  an 
blessing.  Hear  this,  our 
through  Jesus  Christ  our 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACT! 
DENT  PRO 


TEMPORE 


The  PRESIDING 
will  please  read  a 
Senate  from  the  President 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read 
letter: 


Sen  iTE 


US 
President  pro 
Washington,  DC.  M^rch 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  .._ 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ol  . 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
James  O.  I 
President 


Mr.  GLENN  thereupon 
as  Acting  President  pro  tembore 


THE  journa;  . 


Mr 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
nal    of    the    proceedings    , 
March  14,  1977,  be  approved 
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To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY    18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yenr  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 


et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978.  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY    14 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 
and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY   26 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 

Management 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  accounting 

and  auditing  practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 


SENATE—  Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  21,  1977) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


se:it 


co:  if  ess 


for  Thy  mer- 

morning.  We 

to  save  lost 

and  lift  the 

that  we 

cjurselves  pure 

•eat  when  we 

in  love,  for- 

turned  away 

)y  Thy  grace. 

)f  our  duties 

)ur  own.  God 

make  her  a 

prayer, 

Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


L(  inten 


lord. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
certain  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  have  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  beginning  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  those  nominations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NG  PRESI- 


OPFIC:  ilR.  The  clerk 

communication  to  the 

pro  tempore 


the  following 


^  EMPORE, 

15,  1977. 


from 


the  Senate 

John  Glenn. 

to  perform 

my  absence. 

LAND. 

>ro  tempore. 


E  iST 


t<  ok  the  chair 


President, 

the  Jour- 

of    Monday, 


ttat 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Richard  M. 
Moose,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State;  the  nomination  of 
Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and 
the  nomination  of  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Italy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  conferred  with  the 
majority  leader  and  our  Executive  Cal- 
endar shows  that  the  nominations  are 
clear  on  this  side.  We  have  no  objection 
to  their  consideration  en  bloc  and  their 
confirmation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  38.  S.  489.  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  amendments,  on  the  unan- 
imous-consent calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  489)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  489) 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  6.  strike 
"$196,800,000"  and  insert  "$181,800,000" 
in  lieu  thereof;  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  504 
(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"$177,300,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$181,800,000";  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence — 

(1)  "Portugal"  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
designated  countries;  and 

(2)  "$34,500,000"  as  the  fiscal  year  1977 
amount  for  Portugal  In  that  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
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ter  was  placed  on  the  unanimous-con- 
sent calendar  last  night,  and  it  is  cleared 
for  action  on  our  side.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appropri- 
ate extracts  from  the  committee  report 
be  printed  In  the  Record  in  explanation 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSES    OF   THE    BII,!. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to:  (a)  make 
Portugal  eligible  for  mUltary  assistance  of 
not  more  than  $34,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  (b)  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grant  military  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1977  from  $177,300,000  to  $181,- 
800,000  to  provide  for  the  program  for 
Portugal. 

The  legislation  amends  section  504(a)(1) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  Passage  of  S.  489  will  necessitate 
a  budget  waiver  resolution  because  the  bill 
was  reported  after  May  15,  1976,  the  dead- 
line established  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  for  reporting  authorization  legislation 
for  fiscal  year  1977. 

BACKCROT7ND   AND    COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Senator  Edward  Brooke  Introduced  S.  489 
on  January  28,  1975.  As  Introduced  It  would 
have  (1)  allocated  $34,500,000  for  military 
assistance  to  Portugal  In  fiscal  year  1977.  and 
(2)  authorized  additional  fiscal  year  1977 
appropriations  of  $19,500,000  to  fund  par- 
tially this  program.  The  bill  was  amended  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance  to 
reduce  the  additional  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations from  819.500,000  to  $4,500,000. 
Existing  authorizations  and  the  availability 
of  funds  recouped  from  prior  year  programs 
are  sufficient  to  fund  ail  but  $4,500,000  of 
the  recommended  $34,500,000  military  aid 
program  for  Portugal. 

On  February  17,  1977,  the  administration 
transmitted  legislation  requesting  author- 
ization to  allocate  $30,000,000  In  military 
grant  assistance  to  Portugal  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  By  request.  Senator  John  Sparkman 
Introduced  this  legislation  (S.  844)  in  the 
Senate  on  March  l,  1977.  The  purposes  of 
S.  844  are  similar  to  S.  489,  except  that  the 
total  program  for  fiscal  year  1977  would  be 
$30,000,000,  $4,500,000  less  than  that  au- 
thorized in  8.  489.  S.  844  would  not  require 
an  additional  authorization  of  appropriations 
or  a  waiver  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assistance 
held  a  hearing  on  February  25,  1976,  to  con- 
sider both  bills.  Testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration's  bill  (S.  844)  were  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  des- 
ignate Richard  Cooper  and  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Portugal,  Frank  Carlucci  Mr 
Cooper  presented  a  prepared  statement  and 
Ambassador  Carlucci  briefed  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  current  political  and  economic 
situation  in  Portugal.  The  witnesses  stressed 
the  military  and  political  Importance  of  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  supplementary  re- 
quest under  consideration.  Senator  Brooke 
submitted  a  statement  in  support  of  S.  489. 

On  March  3.  1977,  the  Subconunittee  on 
J'orelgn  AssLstance  agreed  by  voice  vote  in 
open  session  to  report  S.  489  favorably  to  the 
lull  committee.  Present  were  Senators  Hum- 
phrey. Ca.se,  Javits  and  Clark. 

The  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  the  bill  m  open  session  on 
March  8,  1977.  The  committee  agreed  by  voice 
vote  to  report  S.  489  to  the  Senate  with  a 
favorable  recommendation.  The  committee 
oy  voice  vote  also  favorably  reported  a  res- 
olution waiving  the  prohibition  contained  in 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
f^iv*"^,  S«"ate  consideration  of  legislation 
authorizing  appropriations  after  May  15  of 
the  previous  year. 


COST     ESTIMATE 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  on 
March  4,  1976,  provided  the  following  cost 
estimate  on  S.  489: 

1.  Budget  Impact: 

iln  millions  of  dcllarsi 


Fiscal  year — 


1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982 


Budget  function  050: 

Authorization  amounts 4.5 

Estimated  costs 3.5 


2.  Basis  for  estimate:  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $4.5  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1977.  The  estimated  costs 
associated  with  this  legislation,  assuming  a 
$34.5  million  program  of  military  assistance 
for  Portugal  in  fiscal  year  1977,  equal  $34.5 
million  In  fiscal  year  1977.  The  Portuguese 
program  can  be  initiated  quickly,  following 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation, "and  Is  esti- 
mated to  require  the  disbursement  of  the 
full  $34.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1977.  This 
estimate  assumes  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation on  or  before  June  1,  1977. 

The  fiscal  year  1977  program  of  military 
assistance  to  Portugal  would  be  financed  as 
follows : 

[In  millions] 
Fund.s  currently  available  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program $15.0 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  but  as  yet  un- 
appropriated        15.0 

Funds  authorized  for  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1977  by  this  legisla- 
tion         4,5 


Total    program 34.5 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislation  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  $15  million  currently 
available  to  the  military  assistance  program 
or  the  $15  million  authorized  but  not  yet 
appropriated,  if  appropriated,  would  be  used 
to  finance  other  fiscal  year  1977  military 
assistance  country  programs;  rather  the 
funds  would  be  carried  forward  Into  fiscal 
year  1978  to  finance  military  assistance  pro- 
grams In  that  year.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  the  Initiation  of  a  Portuguese 
program  preclude  the  carrying  forward  of  any 
of  these  funds  to  finance  programs  In  fiscal 
yenr  1978,  and  therefore  potentially  increase 
amounts  required  to  be  authorized  for  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1978. 

3.  Estimate  comparison :  None. 

4.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENTS 

5.  489  is  intended  to  assist  Portugal  in  the 
upgrading  of  its  armed  forces  which  were 
seriously  debilitated  as  a  result  of  prolonged 
colonial  wars  in  Africa.  During  this  period 
the  ability  of  the  Portuguese  forces  to  con- 
tribute to  NATO  was  negligible.  Portugal  was 
separated — philosophically,  militarily,  and 
economically — from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Portugal  is  In  the  process  of  revolutionary 
change:  (1)  democratic  government  has  been 
re-established;  (2)  Its  economy  is  being  re- 
oriented toward  Europe,  and  (3)  its  armed 
forces  are  being  reduced  in  size,  modernized 
and  integrated  into  NATO. 

The  committee  believes  strongly  that  It  Is 
in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  support  Portugal  In  these  efforts.  This  bill 
will  directly  contribute  to  the  third  objec- 
tive and  indirectly  to  the  other  two.  all  of 
which  are  interrelated.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  strong  congressional  en- 
dorsement of  this  bill  will  have  a  psycholog- 
ical Impact  both  on  Portugal  and  on  other 
potential  contributors.  This  evidence  of  U.S. 
support,  and  related  support  from  other 
European  states,  may  strengthen  the  will  of 
democratic  forces  in  Portugal.  The  moderni- 
zation of  Portuguese  forces  tc  fulfill  its  pro- 


fessional NATO  mission  will  also  help  to 
stabilize  and  reinforce  democratic  processes 
In  Portugal. 

The  $34,500,000  program  authorized  by  S. 
489  will  contribute  to  the  modernization  of 
Portuguese  forces  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
approved  by  NATO  force  planners.  The  plan 
Includes  the  following  modernization,  in  or- 
der of  priority: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  partially  air-trans- 
portable Infantry  brigade  with  air  support 
elements  capable  of  quick  responses  in  crisis 
situations.  This  brigade  Is  to  be  Integrated 
In  the  NATO  command  structure  after 
proper  training  and  equipment  requirements 
are  met  It  Is  designed  to  reinforce  NATO 
forces  In  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  The 
brigade  will  constitute  Portugal's  main 
ground  force  unit. 

2.  Navy  modernization,  with  particular 
■emphasis  on  upgrading  elements  of  the 
Portuguese  Navy  surface  ASW  (anti-subma- 
rine warfare)  component  to  NATO  stand- 
ards. 

3.  Enhance  Air  Force  ocean  surveillance 
capability  by  replacement  of  current  non- 
operational  maritime  patrol  craft  (ob.solete 
PTV  aircraft). 

The  committee  recommends  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Brooke.  S.  489.  and  a  $34,500,000  level  of  as- 
sistance, rather  than  the  $30,000,000  level 
proposed  by  the  Administration  In  S.  844,  for 
three  reasons : 

The  recommended  level  will  more  rapidly 
implement  the  modernization  plan  by  per- 
mitting earlier  procurement  of  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  (APC's)  and  TOW  anti-tank 
missiles. 

S.  489  would  provide  101  APC's  and  216 
TOW  ml-siles  versus  6C  APC's  and  100  TOW 
missiles  in  S.  844. 

The  higher  level  would  serve  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  Importance  that  the  Senate 
places  on  support  of  Portugal  at  this  crKlcal 
period  of  its  history. 

The  following  table  contains  the  proposed 
package  of  equipment  to  be  provided  if  S. 
489  is  enacted  into  law: 

Modernization  force  package 

Already  committed :  In  thousands 

Loan  fees  (5  tanks.  20  APC's) $233 

Loan  of  si.x  T-38  trainer  a/c 880 

Five  engines  for  F-86  a/c 112 


Subtotal  - 1,225 


C-130  Package: 

One  C-130  aircraft 8,200 

Spare  engines 600 

Spare   parts.- 2.400 

Ground  Spt  equipment 4.000 


Subtotal - 16.000 

Recommended  ground  package: 

101  APC's  M113A1 11,295 

54 
845 
999 
60 
149 
700 
1.306 


403  LAW  A/T  RKTS 

16  TOW  launchers 

216  TOW  missiles 

Log 'Maintenance  survey 

Training  ammo 

One  M88  tank  recovery  vehicle 

Four  M578  light  recovery  vehicles 

Ten  M106A1  w/4.2"  mortars 1,221 

Spare   parts 856 

Supply  operations 700 


Subtotal   18,175 


Grand  total 34,500 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  allocation  of  $34.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977  grant  military  as- 
sistance to  Portugal  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance  to  finance 
partially  this  important  program. 

Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally  who  is  emerg- 
ing from  a  turbulent  revolutionary  pe- 
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riod— a  rare  revolution 
cause  it  has  resulted  in  ., 
rather  than  abolition,  of 
form  of  government, 
authoritarian  rule  at 
tating  colonial  wars  t 
now  concentrating  its 
grating   its   economy   „ 
forces  with  those  of  the 
Europe. 

S.  489  was  Introduced 
WARD  Brooke,  who  has 
cerned  about  the  well-, 
this  bill  is  evidence  of 
489  would  directly  con...^ 
building  of  Portuguese  mil 
enable  them  to  make  a 
tributlon  to  the  NATO  u.,.- 
is  reducing  the  overall  siz< 
Forces  and  intends  to  n 
leaner  force  in  accordanc( 
United  States-West  Ger 
Portugal's  needs  that  has  ^ 
to  NATO  force  planners  f oi  • 
context  of  alliance  requir 
the  economic  dislocations 
suited  from  Portugal's  loss 
and   from   its   attempt   to 
500,000  refugees  from  the 
100,000  men  cut  from  the 
since  mid- 1975,  it  is  under. 
Portugal  is  looking  for  and 
assistance  in  modernizinE 
force  structure. 

It  is  in  the  U.S.  Interes 
terest  of  other  NATO 
strengthen  NATO  by  assis 
In  this  program.  Not  onlj 
interest  to  strengthen 
by  passage  of  this  bill,  bu 
our  Interest  to  do  what 

consolidate  the  new  den .. 

tions.  Under  the  new  electee 
the  Portuguese  Armed  1 
linquished  their  political 
developing    a    professiona 
force  that  will  operate  wi 
context.  This  bill 
ports  these  efforts. 

A  top  priority  item  in 
tion  package  is  the  esta.... 
air- transportable  Infantry 
ble  of  quick  response  in 
It  is  being  designed  to 
forces  in  central  and 
The  brigade  will  constitu^ 
main  ground  force  unit. 

It  should  be  noted  that 
public  of  Germany  has  i...>„ 
uted  20  aircraft,  to  Portugal 
lively  considering  an  add 
bution  for  the  air-tra 

Over  the  years  the  United 
contributed  military  _ 
countries    throughout    „.,. 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
vided    that    grant    militaii' 
worldwide  would  terminat( 
of  this  fiscal  year  unless 
thorized  by  the  Congress.  G- 
to  authorize  such  program ; 
extraordinary  circumstance  s 
gram  for  Portugal  and  a 
gram  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
that  test  and  is  deserving 
It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest 
NATO,  and  most  assuredll^ 
democratic  Portugal. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  . 
ate  Foreign  Relations  ^„w,, 
be  commended  for  the  speei  I 
It  has  considered  S.  489 
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duced this  measure  I  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
sometime  in  April.  That  we  are  now 
ready  to  act  on  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  staff  and  the  importance 
members  of  that  committee  attach  to 
our  relations  with  Portugal. 

I  wish  to  note  the  following  Senators 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bill:  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, Senator  Case,  Senator  Javits, 
Senator  Stevenson,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Pei.l.  Senator  Mathias,  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Bartlett,  and  Sena- 
tor Metcalp. 

I  am  also  grateful  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  Indicated  that  it  has  no 
objection  to  this  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  committee.  Congressional-Executive 
cooperation  on  providing  support  for 
Portugal's  adventure  in  democracy,  as 
evidenced  by  this  bill,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  type  of  cooperation  necessary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  important  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  will  per- 
mit a  $34.5  million  military  assistance 
program  for  Portugal  in  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  program  will  be  funded  by  $15 
million  in  re  flows  and  recoupments  from 
already  appropriated  funds  and  a  new 
appropriation  of  $19.5  million. 

Portugal  is  struggling  to  consolidate 
new  democratic  Institutions.  With  the 
inauguration  of  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment Portugal's  armed  forces  have  vol- 
untarily relinquished  a  direct  role  in 
politics  and  government.  The  present 
moderate  military  leadership  has  turned 
its  attention  to  creating  a  new,  post- 
colonial  mission  emphasizing  apolitical 
professionalism,  discipline  and  a  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  role  in  the  NATO  al- 
liance. The  military  assistance  that  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  permit  is  aimed 
at  supporting  and  encouraging  this  new 
sense  of  direction.  In  strengthening  the 
military  forces  of  a  NATO  ally,  this  pro- 
gram will  also  contribute  directly  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

A  high  priority  aspect  of  the  Portu- 
guese armed  forces  modernization  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
NATO  allies,  and  to  which  they  are  co- 
ordinating their  contributions,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Portuguese,  NATO- 
committed,  partially  air  transportable 
Army  infantry  brigade.  This  brigade  will 
be  integrated  into  the  NATO  command 
structure,  and  NATO's  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Europe,  has  designated  this 
brigade  for  reenforcement  of  southern 
Europe. 

Portugal  has  already  completed  the 
initial  stages  of  this  brigade  formation, 
with  the  guidance  and  active  encourage- 
ment of  NATO  military  authorities  and 
Secretary  General  Luns.  The  present 
leaders  of  Portugal's  armed  forces  have 
committed  themselves  and  their  careers 
to  tliis  modernization  effort.  New  equip- 
ment, which  Portugal  cannot  buy  with- 
out undermining  its  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program,  is  essential  to  its  success. 
A  sustained  U.S.  commitment  of  sup- 
port is  necessary  to  ensure  that  Portu- 
gal's NATO  oriented  force  moderniza- 
tion does  not  fiounder  at  this  critical 
stage.  Delay  would  raise  questions,  not 
only  by  Portugal,  but  also  by  our  other 
allies  engaged  in  this  cooperative  en- 
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deavor.  as  to  the  strength  of  our  commit- 
ment. In  a  very  real  sense,  this  support 
for  Portugal  will  be  tangible  evidence  of 
the  renewed  U.S.  emphasis  on  NATO. 

A  joint  United  States-West  German 
survey  has  been  made  of  Portuguese 
Army  deficiencies  and  efforts  needed  to 
upgrade  its  capabilities  to  NATO  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
US  Navy  have  conducted  surveys  of  the 
Portuguese  Air  Force  and  Navy  and 
made  extensive  recommendations  which 
the  Portuguese  have  accepted. 

The  Portuguese  have  now  submitted 
their  reorganization  plans  for  the  next 
5  years  to  NATO,  and  have  indicated 
that  these  force  commitments  can  only 
be  met  through  considerable  allied  as- 
sistance. 

The  following  table  outlines  U.S.  in- 
volvement to  date  in  support  of  this 
modernization  effort  and  what  is  antici- 
pated to  be  funded  by  the  proposed  as- 
sistance. 

Fiscal  year  1977  map 
[In  thousands  dollars] 

S.  489  program 
Already    committed            projection 

Loan  fees  (5  tanks.  20  APCs) $233 

Loan  of  six  T-38  Trainer  a/c 880 

Five  engines  for  F-86  a/c n2 

C-130  Package 

One  C-130  Aircraft 8,200 

Spare  engines '500 

Spare   parts 2.400 

Ground  support  equipment 4,000 

Recommended  Ground  Package: 

APCs    M113A1 11  295 

493  Law  AT  RKTS.. -JJ"  '   54 

16  TOV(r  Launchers ""  845 

Log'Malnt.    Survey _  50 

Training  Ammo [~  149 

One  M88  Tank  Recovery  Vehs 700 

Four  M578  Light  Recovery  Vehs 1  306 

Ten  MlOQAl  w/4.2"  Mortars i'221 

Spare   parts 856 

Supply  Operations.. 700 

TOW   Missiles 999 
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Grand  total 34,500 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
already  contributed  20  G-91  aircraft  and 
is  actively  considering  contributing  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  brigade.  A 
NATO  ad  hoc  group  on  assistance  to  Por- 
tugal has  been  established  and  the  allies 
will  be  using  that  forum  to  coordinate 
the  assistance  program  for  Portugal. 

The  funds  requested  in  this  legislation 
are  a  modest  U.S.  investment  in  a  pro- 
gram which  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Our  inter- 
ests require  that  we  support  the  efforts 
to  reorient  the  focus  of  the  Portuguese 
military,  to  assist  the  process  of  democ- 
ratization and  to  maintain  the  level  of 
stability  which  has  been  so  painfully 
gained.  If  we  do  not,  there  will  likely  be 
a  reduction  in  internal  political  and  mili- 
tary confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
current  government,  and  we  might  see 
its  downfall  and  a  return  to  the  chaotic 
revolutionary  climate  which  reigned  in 
Portugal  during  1974  and  1975,  threaten- 
ing radical  takeover  and  a  weakening  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. 

The  U.S.  effort  Is  strongly  supported 
by  our  NATO  allies,  by  our  Supreme 
Commander  in  Europe,  by  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal  and  by  our  State  and  De« 
fense  Departments. 


I  had  the  good  fortune  of  recently  vis- 
iting Portugal  and  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  the  great  democratic  progress  that 
has  been  made  there  under  the  current 
government.  I  met  with  the  Portuguese 
leadership  and  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  sincere  desire  to  bring  democ- 
racy to  the  country,  and  to  dedicate  their 
armed  forces  to  NATO  missions  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  should  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  providing  additional  MAP  funds 
for  Portugal,  The  attitude  of  the  Portu- 
guese military  toward  the  democratic 
experiment  is  still  a  key  factor  in  Portu- 
gal. Assistance  from  the  United  States 
that  solidifies  support  in  the  military  for 
democracy  would  be  a  wise  investment. 

Some  have  raised  questions  as  to  why 
a  $34.5  million  program  makes  more 
sense  than  the  original  request  of  $30.0 
million.  I  posed  this  question  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  testified  before  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriatiorus.  The  re- 
ply, in  brief,  was  that  it  would  accelerate 
the  effort  to  make  the  brigade  opera- 
tionally effective.  For  example,  while  a 
$30  million  figure  would  only  allow  the 
procurement  of  66  armored  personnel 
carriers,  among  other  equipment,  the 
additional  $4.5  million  would  permit  the 
procurement  of  101  armored  personnel 
carriers — the  minimum  requirement  for 
the  NATO-committed  Portuguese  bri- 
gade. 

Having  reviewed  the  information  re- 
garding the  brigade,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  should  accelerate  on.r  efforts  to 
make  the  brigade  operationally  effective 
by  increasing  the  number  or  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  other  priority 
equipment  for  the  brigade.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  fund  military  assistance  for 
Portugal  in  fiscal  year  1977  at  a  $34.5 
million  program  level. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
initiative  contemplated  in  S.  489  is  only 
one  part  of  a  multilateral  effort  by  the 
world's  democracies  to  support  a  similar 
form  of  Government  in  Portugal.  U.S. 
representatives  are  currently  holding 
discussions  with  counterparts  in  other 
countries  and  with  Portuguese  officials 
regarding  the  most  effective  way  the 
democratic  world  can  help  Portugal  sur- 
mount the  economic  difficulties  occa- 
sioned by  years  of  authoritarian  mis- 
management of  the  economy  under  the 
pre- 1974  governments  and,  more  re- 
cently, by  the  near  anarchy  in  that 
country  as  a  revolution  into  democracy 
was  unfolding. 

In  my  talks  with  Portuguese  officials 
I  have  been  impressed  with  their  strong 
commitment  to  putting  tlieir  country's 
economic  house  in  order.  They  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  efforts  that  will  not  be 
universally  popular  in  their  coimtry. 
They  know  their  economic  stability  will 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  key  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  democracy  survives. 
And  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
and  others  to  provide  needed  external 
assistance  to  help  achieve  this  stability 
will  be  an  important  measure  of  how 
much  of  a  commitment  we.  Indeed,  have 
to  a  form  of  government  that  is  coming 
under  increasing  pressure  in  much  of  the 
world. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Portuguese  people  and  their  pres- 
ent political  leadership  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  democracy  In  close  association 
with  the  United  States  and  the  world's 
other  truly  free  nations.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people,  given  a  full  and  can- 
did explanation  of  the  need  for  U.S.  as- 
sistance for  Portugal,  will  respond  posi- 
tively, both  to  the  Initiative  anticipated 
in  S.  489  and  to  future  requests  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  that  country. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  or  request  under  the  stand- 
ing order  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


HOUSING 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
still  In  a  recession,  that  we  have  7  V2  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  out  of  work,  and 
that  the  economy  has  been  stumbling 
along,  not  recovering  effectively.  We  are 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  so-called  economic  stim- 
ulus package 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  ingredients 
we  need  in  that  kind  of  a  package? 

No  1,  we  need  something  that  will  pro- 
vide jobs.  No,  2,  we  need  something  that 
will  provide  jobs  with  as  little  infiation 
or  no  additional  Infiation,  if  possible.  No. 
3,  we  need  something  that  will  do  this  in 
the  private  sector,  if  possible,  with  the 
discipline  of  the  private  sector.  And  we 
also  need  something  that  will  provide  a 
service  or  a  product  which  is  very  u.seful 
and  is  needed. 

I  submit  that  under  the  circumstances, 
with  high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
Infiation,  which  is  missing  from  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram is  a  housing  program.  A  housing 
program  for  today's  economic  problems 
is  almost  a  marriage  made  in  heaven  for 
the  present  circumstances.  And  yet  the 
present  administration  has  completely 
neglected  a  housing  program.  They  have 
overlooked  and  omitted  housing.  It  ought 
to  be  in  the  President's  program  but  it 
Is  not.  That  Is  why  I  have  asked  for  time 
to  speak  this  morning. 

First  and  foremost,  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry  is  over  15  per- 
cent. There  are  great  idle  housing  re- 
sources. Putting  idle  men  and  women  to 
work  on  Idle  resources  to  produce  needed 
housing  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive 


measures  possible  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  provide  useful  housing.  The 
country  needs  housing  and  needs  it 
badly. 

Furthermore  it  can  be  done  for  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the  cost  of  most 
other  methods  of  providing  jobs  through 
Government  programs. 

THE    NEED    FOR    A    HOtJSINC    STIMTTLTTS 

Based  on  the  number  of  new  house- 
hold formations,  the  housing  lost  from 
inventory,  and  the  imits  built  for  sec- 
ond homes  and  needed  for  a  reasonable 
vacancy  rate,  we  have  a  backlog  of 
needed  housing  from  the  last  3  years 
alone  of  about  2.3  million  units.  That  is 
the  backlog. 

Our  housing  goals  are  for  2.6  million 
units  a  year  and  our  present  housing 
needs  are  estimated  at  about  2.45  mil- 
lion imlts  a  year. 

What  have  we  done  to  meet  those 
housing  goals  and  how  have  we 
progressed? 

In  the  last  3  years,  new  starts  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  been  1.3  mil- 
lion, 1.16  million,  suid  1.54  million  units 
in  the  years  1974.  1975.  and  1976.  Even 
with  fairly  large  mobile  home  shipments, 
the  shortfall  below  our  needs  has  been 
at  least  2.3  million  units  of  housing. 

In  1977,  provided  Interest  rates  do  not 
rise  and  the  weather  remains  reason- 
able, we  may  produce  as  many  as  1.8 
million  housing  units.  But  this  means — 
even  with  large  mobile  home  ship- 
ments— that  1977  will  see  a  shortfall  or 
new  addition  to  the  backlog,  of  at  least 
300.000  units  below  the  housing  needs 
and  450,000  units  short  of  the  housing 
goals.  That  Is  for  housing  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  point  out  that 
every  housing  start  is  2  man -years  of 
work.  So  we  can  multiply  each  housing 
start  by  two  and  get  the  number  of  jobs 
that  will  be  created. 

ASSISTED    HOUSING    BACKLOG 

If  we  examine  "assisted"  housing,  that 
is  Government-assisted  housing,  housing 
for  people  with  low  and  moderate  in- 
come, the  situation  is  even  worse..  The 
goal  there  is  600,000  units  a  year. 

Last  year  the  total  new  assisted  starts 
provided  by  HUD  was  41,000  units — 
think  of  that— only  about  7  percent  of 
the  goal. 

In  1977,  no  one  believes  we  will  achieve 
more  than  100,000  assisted  starts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  testified  before  our  committee  lust 
a  few  days  ago  saying  she  estimated 
100,000  starts  for  the  year  and  in  1978 
she  said  we  would  be  lucky  to  get  200,000 
starts. 

Therefore,  in  the  next  2  years  when 
additional  economic  stimulus  is  needed, 
assisted  housing  starts  will  fall  below  the 
assisted  housing  goals  by  500,000  in  1977 
and  by  400,000  in  1978,  or  a  total  of 
900.000  assisted  units  below  the  housing 
goals. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  danger  that  an 
additional  modest  housing  stimulus  will 
provide  an  excessive  number  of  units  or 
stoke  the  fires  of  inflation.  Now  is  pre- 
cisely the  time — when  we  are  far  short 
of  our  goals — to  add  a  modest  housing 
stimulus  to  the  economic  program. 

And  there  Is  also  no  fear  that  In  1977 
or  1978  we  will  achieve  full  employment. 
The  end  of  the  year  1977  goal  for  unem- 
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stimulus  without  great  effcjrt 
a  hurry.  It  is  the  so-callec 
the    Brooke-Cranston    ^. 
which  the  interest  rate  is 
the  present  9  percent, 
prices  people  out  of  the 
to  7.5  percent. 
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to  buy  mortgages  under  .. 
the  Government  National 
sociation  at  HUD. 
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new  starts  which  would 
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these  funds.  That  would  . 
230,000  new  jobs  because 
one  direct  job  and  one 
ciated  with  each  new 

The  cost  of  the  program 
billion.  That  is  the  authoriti' 

The  cost  is  the  difference 
the  mortgages  are  bought 
for  by  GNMA.  In  the  cas 
house  under  the  Brooke- 
dem  plan  in  which  a  7.5 
gage  was  held  for  10  years 
to  produce  a  9.1 -percent  yield 
the  Government.is  about 
count  points. 

The  cost  per  new  job  prov 
fore,  half  that  amount  or 

That  is  $1,750  a  job. 
$10,000  a  job  for  public 
costs  about  $17,000  a  job  _ 
and  it  costs  about  $25,000 
jobs.  But  here  is  a  job  th 
vided  for  $1,750,  and 
vate  sector,  not  with 
works. 

The  outlays  to  the  _. 
a  long  period  of  time  are 
lion,  not  $4  billion.  It  w 
almost  no  adverse  effect 
budget  deficit. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  unemployment 
high  over  the  next  2  yes 
already  have  a  housing 
least  2.3  million  units;  L. 
fall  short  by  at  least  300 
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year  of  our  housing  needs,  and  from 
800,000  to  900,000  units  over  the  next 
2  years  below  our  assisted  housing  goals; 
because  a  new  housing  job  can  be  cre- 
ated for  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  the 
cost  of  other  jobs;  and  because  housing 
is  badly  needed  by  from  65  to  75  percent 
of  the  American  families  who  are  now 
priced  outside  that  market,  a  housing 
stimulus  should  be  Included  in  the  eco- 
nomic program. 

That  is  not  my  estimate.  That  is  the 
estimate  of  the  MIT-Harvard  study  com- 
pleted just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  which 
showed  that  75  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  now  cannot  afford  to  buy 
a  new  home  and  65  percent  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  used  home.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  this  program  would  be  intended 
to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  and  letter  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  relating  to  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  facing 
this  nation  Is  the  development  of  a  national 
housing  policy.  We  have  fallen  short  by  a 
mUllon  to  a  million  and  a  half  units  In  each 
of  the  past  three  years  of  meeting  the  hous- 
ing goal  of  2.6  million  units  a  year.  It  will 
be  far  later  than  1978  before  we  can  fulfill 
the  1968  Housing  Act  promue  of  a  decent 
house  In  a  decent  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

Not  only  has  the  failure  of  federal  leader- 
ship In  recent  years  destroyed  the  promise  of 
millions  of  American  families  seeking  decent 
homes.  It  also  has  meant  the  unnecessary 
Idling  of  a  vast  portion  of  our  construction 
work  force.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts over  the  past  three  years  construc- 
tion Jobs  have  fallen  by  over  40  percent. 

National  attention  ha.s  been  focused  on 
this  problem  recently  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced release  of  Information  on  a  study 
conducted  by  the  MIT-Harvard  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies.  The  Centers  revised  hous- 
ing forecast  contains  distressing  news  for 
most  Americans.  Since  1970.  the  sales  price 
of  new  housing,  homeownershlp  costs  and 
rental  housing  operating  costs  have  risen 
sharply. 

Secretary  Harris  emphasized  these  prob- 
lems when  she  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. Five  million  American  homeowners 
with  mortgages  have  housing  costs  which 
require  more  than  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come. Another  10.5  Americans  spend  25  per- 
cent or  more  cf  their  income  on  rent.  And 
In  1975  about  60  percent  of  American  families 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  median-priced  new 
home. 

These  problems  touch  the  lives  of  virtually 
every  American  family;  but  they  are  felt 
most  keenly  by  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  elderly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  states 
that  older  persons  are  entitled  to  suitable 
housing,  available  at  costs  they  can  afford. 
Yet  today  more  than  three  million  elderly 
or  13  percent  of  all  older  Americans  are  In 
need  of  assisted  housing.  And  that  number 
Is  not  going  to  get  smaller.  The  proportion  of 
people  aged  65  and  over  Is  continuing  to 
grow.  Their  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  4.1  percent  in  1900 
to  10.5  percent  in  1975.  That  represents  an 
increase  from  3  million  to  over  22  million 
persons.  In  the  next  fifty  years,  that  number 
will  Increase  to  51  million  persons  or  17  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 
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The  problem  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  most  elderly  persons  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes. For  every  year  since  1966.  a  larger 
percentage  of  persons  aged  65  and  over  has 
been  below  the  low  Income  or  poverty  level. 
In  1974  about  16  percent  of  the  elderly  were 
living  below  the  low-Income  level. 

Over  six  million  elderly  persons  live  in 
dilapidated,  deteriorating  and  substandard 
housing.  They  already  are  spending  a  third 
or  more  of  their  Income  for  housing.  Their 
choice  Is  not  between  paying  more  for  rent 
and  less  for  luxury  items.  It  Is  between  rent 
and  bread. 

The  failure  of  the  past  Administration  to 
resolve  this  problem  Is  an  outrage.  In  1971 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  called 
for  a  minimum  of  120.000  new  federally  as- 
sisted units  for  the  elderly  annually,  but 
this  figure  has  never  been  reached. 

The  elderly  are  In  this  desperate  situation 
today  because  of  bureaucratic  ineptitude  and 
Intentional  callousness  by  the  past  Adminis- 
tration in  its  determined  elTort  to  block  the 
Implementation  of  the  Section  202  Housing 
for  the  Elderly  Program.  Unfortunately  for 
our  nation's  elderly,  this  popular  and  des- 
perately needed  program  has  been  the  victim 
of  administrative  Intransigence  and  hostility. 
Following  the  enactment  of  Section  202  In 
1974.  HUD  refused  to  Issue  regulations,  ef- 
fectively Impounding  those  funds.  For  those 
of  us  who  were  actively  Involved  In  the  en- 
suing battle,  there  was  no  easy  victory.  It 
was  only  after  HUD  attempted  to  make  202 
a  short-term  construction  loan  program  In 
obvious  violation  of  the  Intent  of  the  1974 
legislation — and  failed  because  of  Congres- 
sional action — that  those  regulations  were 
finally  Issued. 

In  August  1976  Congress  again  made  clear 
that  202  was  not  a  one-shot,  stop-gap  pro- 
gram by  Increasing  Section  202  authoriza- 
tion to  $3.3  billion. 

The  Section  202  program  Is  very  Important 
to  me  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  I  was 
very  active  In  Congressional  efforts  to  revital- 
ize this  program.  I  will  continue  to  be  active 
In  legislative  battles  until  we  get  a  viable 
202  program  which  will  relieve  the  burden 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  under  the 
Carter  Administration,  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  our  elderly  who  so 
sorely  need  it  will  be  met.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  Secretary  Harris  will  be  able  to  resolve 
the  current  regulatory  logjam  the  Depart- 
ment has  created  for  Itself. 

HUD  received  1,500  applications  for  202  FY 
1976  funds  and  approximately  200  projects 
were  granted  funds.  However  these  projects 
are  at  a  virtual  processing  standstill  In  HUD 
Area  Offices  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  staff. 
Almost  three  years  have  passed  and  only  one 
Section  202  project  Is  under  construction  and 
that  one  was  a  pipeline  236  project. 

Recent  admlntstrative  actions  by  HUD  offi- 
cials concerning  the  Section  202  elderly  hous- 
ing loan  prc'Tram  are  Inexcusable  If  they  are 
permitted  to  halt  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  this  year  and  result  In  the  loss  of  FY  1977 
Section  202  funds. 

The  new  proposed  regulations  published  on 
January  31,  1977,  would  complicate  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  202  funds.  The  Feb- 
ruary 22  HUD  memo  would  withdraw  Section 
202  set  aside,",  of  Section  8  funds.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  viable  housing  program  for  the 
elderly,  the  Section  8  fund  reservations  for 
Section  202  units  must  be  maintained. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Harris  urging 
her  to  postpone  Implementation  of  these  new 
regulations,  and  to  take  those  steps  necessary 
to  Insure  full  utilization  of  Fiscal  Year  1977 
Section  202  funds. 

I  am  hopeful  that  she  will  respond  to  the 
problems  generated  by  the  new  regulations 
and  make  every  effort  to  Insure  the  viability 
of  the  202  program. 
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I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Harris  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

March  1.  1977. 
Hon,  Patricia  R,  Harris, 

Secretary  of  Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment. HUD  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Harris:  Recent  adminis- 
trative actions  by  HUD  relative  to  the  Sec- 
tion 202  elderly  housing  loan  program  are 
of  a  great  concern  to  me  as  they  clearly 
threaten  to  bring  the  program  to  a  com- 
plete halt  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  and, 
as  a  result,  Fiscal  Year  1977  Section  202 
funds  will  be  lost. 

As  you  know,  the  202  program  was  re- 
created by  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  Unfortunately  for  our 
nation's  elderly,  this  popular  and  desper- 
ately needed  program  has  been  the  focus 
of  continuing  legislative  battles  and  the  vic- 
tim of  administrative  Intransigence  and 
hostility.  The  new  proposed  regulations  pub- 
lished on  January  31.  1977,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Section  202  set-aside  of  Fiscal 
Year  1977  Section  8  funds,  by  memo  dated 
February  22.  1977,  seem  to  have  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  continuing  the  past  HUD 
administration's  hostility. 

Following  enactment  of  202  In  1974,  HUD 
refused  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  to  Issue  regula- 
tions, thereby  Impounding  those  funds  by 
delay.  You  may  be  aware  that  I  was  heavily 
involved  In  the  resulting  fight  with  GAO 
to  force  Issuance  of  these  regulations.  Fi- 
nally. In  Fiscal  Year  1976,  due  to  renewed 
congressional  action.  HUD  Issued  final  regu- 
lations. However,  these  final  regulations 
were  not  Issued  before  additional  adminis- 
trative attempts  to  hinder  the  program  had 
failed.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  ef- 
forts was  HUD'S  attempt  to  make  202  a 
short-term  construction  loan  program  In  di- 
rect  contradiction    to   the    1974    legislation. 

In  August,  1976,  Congress  acted  again,  this 
time  making  clear  that  20?  was  not  a  one- 
shot,  stop-gap  program.  In  the  Housing  Au- 
thorization Act  of  August.  1976,  Congress  in- 
creased the  Section  202  authorization  to  $3,3 
billion  for  Fiscal  Years  1976  through  1979. 

When  the  first  round  of  requests  for  202 
Fund  Reservations  was  held  over,  1,500  ap- 
plications were  received  by  HUD  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976  funds,  and  awards  were  granted  to 
approximately  200  projects.  However,  these 
projects  are  at  a  virtual  processing  stand- 
still In  Area  Offices  due  to  a  lack  of  trained 
staff  and  leadership  from  HUD  Central,  Al- 
most three  years  have  passed  and  only  one 
Section  202  project  is  vmder  construction, 
and  that  one  was  a  pipeline  236  project.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
and  its  Subcon  nlttec  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly,  I  wa,-,  very  active  In  the  legislative 
battles  to  revitalize  this  program.  Congress 
has  becji  forced  to  shepherd  the  202  pro- 
gram for  the  past  three  years. 

The  January  31,  1977.  proposed  regulations 
appear  ill-advised  in  two  respects.  First,  the 
timing  of  the  decentralization  effort  leaves 
little  change  for  the  commitment  of  Fiscal 
Ye.ir  1977  202  funds.  Even  assuming,  purely 
for  the  siike  of  argument,  that  Are,i  Offices 
could  proces-  applications  In  under  60  days, 
early  June  would  be  the  absolute  latest  for 
Fund  Reservation  invitation.  This  timing 
would  make  highly  questionable  the  finaliz- 
ing of  regulations,  drafting,  publishing,  and 
distributing  Handbook  instructions,  and 
training  the  existing  and  requisite  new  Area 
Office  per.sonnel  to  administer  Fund  Reserva- 
tions in  lime  for  invitations  to  go  out.  At  this 
late  date.  HUD  has  only  two  choices  if  Fiscal 
1977  202  funds  are  to  be  saved.  Either  Area 
Offices  must  select  1977  awards  from  the  over 
1.300  1976  applications  which  have  already 
been  analyzed  and  ranked,  and  which  re- 
main in  HUD  Central  or  a  new  selection 
round,  administered  by  HUD  Central,  must 
be  undertaken  Immedlatelv  under  the  exist- 
ing regulations. 

In  addition  to  being  Ill-timed,  the  pro- 
posed   regulations     would    compound     the 


problems  which  currently  plague  the  Sec- 
tion 202  program.  Particularly  grievous  would 
be  the  effect  of  Sections  885.225(1).  885.230 
(c)  and  885.235(f)(2)  upon  minority  spon- 
sors. 

In  making  HUD  Fiscal  Year  1977  appropri- 
ations for  Section  202  and  8  programs.  Con- 
gress made  clear  Its  intent  that  sufficient 
Section  8  authority  was  to  be  reserved  to 
provide  subsidization  to  all  Section  202  units 
contemplated.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  accompanying  the 
1977  HUD  Appropriations  bill  stated: 

"The  Committee  recognizes,  however,  that 
rent  supplementation  is  vital  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  these  units  once  constructed. 
The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  limitations 
on  Section  8  contract  authority  for  new  con- 
struction may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
above-mentioned  30,000  unit  goal.  Therefore, 
notwithstanding  any  set-asldes  or  limitations 
on  the  use  of  Section  8  authority  for  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation 
contained  In  this  act  or  In  HUD  regulations, 
if  is  the  intention  of  this  Committee  that 
sufficient  Section  8  contract  authority  be 
made  available  in  Fiscal  Year  1977  for  100 
percent  of  the  Section  202  units  contem- 
plate. (Italic  supplied,) 

In  order  to  Implement  this  directive,  HUD 
issued  a  memorandum  to  all  Regional  Ad- 
ministrators Instructing  them  to: 

".  .  .  set  aside  sufficient  Section  8  budget 
and  contract  authority  to  permit  100  Cr  cov- 
erage for  all  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  Transition 
Quarter,  as  well  as  Fiscal  Year  1977  units 
which  can  be  supported  by  the  Region's  fair 
share  of  Section  202  lean  authority.  .  .  ."' 
(See  Attachment  A). 

On  February  22,  1977,  a  HUD  memoran- 
dum was  approved  cancelling  this  set-aside 
and  making  previously  reserved  authority 
available  for  other  use  by  Field  Offices.  The 
attached  memorandum  clearly  files  In  the 
face  of  expressed  Congressional  intent  to 
guarantee  that  sufficient  Section  8  subsidies 
be  available  for  all  Fiscal  Year  1977,  as  well 
as  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  Transition  Quar- 
ter projects. 

The  Section  202  program  Is  sorely  needed 
by  this  nation's  elderly.  In  1976,  though  202 
was  a  new  and  poorly  publicized  program, 
and  in  spite  of  the  critically  short  invita- 
tion period,  1,527  applications  were  received 
for  funding  which  was  sufficient  for  no  more 
than  200  selections.  Given  the  over  1,300  dis- 
appointed applicants  and  the  many  others 
who  have  heard  about  the  program  and  are 
ready  to  apply  an  estimated  volume  of  2.000 
applications  for  FUcal  Year  1977  would  be 
quite  conservative.  Tliis  number  of  applica- 
tions must  clearly  reflect  the  desperate  need 
for  202  since  the.se  non-profit  applicants  can 
have  no  possible  motive  other  than  serving 
the  need  of  their  elderly  constituents. 

In  the  best  Interest  of  the  202  program, 
and  with  the  concomitant  interest  of  this  na- 
tion's elderly  in  mind,  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
postpone  Implementation  of  these  new  regu- 
lations, and  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to 
Insure  full  utilization  of  Fiscal  Year  1977  202 
fvinds. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  have  some  time  remaining,  and 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz >. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  for 
yielding,  and  commend  him  also  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks. 

As  one  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise of  decent  housing  for  all  Americans. 
The  task  we  face  in  this  area  is  an  ur- 


gent one  and  the  need  for  effective  Fed- 
eral action  is  great. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  impor- 
tance of  producing  new  housing  stock.  In 
the  coming  years,  we  will  need  to  build 
new  homes  to  replace  housing  that  is 
dilapidated  beyond  repair.  We  will  need 
to  make  greater  efforts  to  build  housing 
that  will  enable  older  Americans  to  re- 
main a  part  of  their  communities.  We 
will  need  to  stimulate  new  production 
that  will  allow  low-  and  middle-income 
families  to  share  in  the  promise  of,  a 
decent  living  environment.  There  Is  a 
clear  need  to  encourage  housing  con- 
struction that  will  provide  young  families 
with  an  opportunity  to  invest  and  be- 
come established  in  their  own  homes. 

Although  the  need  for  new  housing  is 
real  and  apparent,  new  construction  is 
not  the  only  answer  to  the  problems  we 
face.  In  addition  to  investing  in  new 
construction.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  Federal  Government  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  encouraging 
reinvestment  in  the  over  80  million  units 
of  housing  already  standing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  demands  of  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  in  our  past 
efforts  to  fulfill  our  housing  needs.  We 
have  not  fully  appreciated  the  benefits 
that  conservation  can  bestow  on  people 
and  the  areas  where  they  live.  It  is  time 
for  us  now  to  put  the  principles  of  con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  to  work  in 
the  housing  field,  because  by  doing  so 
we  can  save  resources,  enhance  living 
environments,  and  breathe  new  life  into 
the  older  neighborhoods  of  the  North- 
east and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  most 
of  the  housing  stock  was  built  in  the 
years  preceding  the  Second  World  War, 
so  in  many  areas  of  my  State  the  homes 
in  which  families  have  built  their  lives 
are  well  over  30  years  old.  These  homes 
have  been  valuable  resources  in  the  past, 
and  with  reasonable  reinvestment,  they 
can  continue  to  be  valuable  resources 
that  will  allow  communities  to  thrive  and 
grow. 

Homeowners,  as  well  as  people  who 
seek  to  become  homeowners,  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  our  existing  housing 
stock.  This  sort  of  policy  would  not  only 
stimulate  new  jobs,  but  it  would  also 
help  engender  new  confidence  in  the 
neighborhoods  and  homes  in  which  most 
Americans  have  already  made  their 
largest  investment. 

I  am  heartened  by  recent  reports  of 
experimentation  and  innovation  by  local 
governments  in  the  area  of  housing  con- 
servation. Based  on  my  knowledge  of 
communities  around  my  own  State,  con- 
servation of  neighborhood  resources  Is 
high  on  the  list  of  local  concerns.  I  also 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has  re- 
cently acted  to  encourage  neighborhood 
conservation  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
go  further,  and  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  take  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  preserving  existing  housing 
stocks  and  revitalizing  our  older  neigh- 
borhoods in  cities  and  small  towns  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
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Pennsylvania.  He  is  cei 
addition  to  our  Bankini 
Urban  Affairs  Commil 
a  splendid  educational 
did  a  fine  job  in  behali 
the  House  of  Reprcsen 
been  a  very  effective 
for  better  housing,   w 
much  for  stimulation  ol 
economy  and  to  meet  the 
ing  <lecent  housing  for 
Mr.  President,  how 
have  remaining? 
The  ACTING 
pore.  The  Senator  has  3 
Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BY 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
distinguished    Senator 
<Mr.  Proxmire)    may 
his  remaining  3  minutes. 

Tlie  ACTING 
pore.  Without  objection 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    I 
jority   leader.   I   reserve 
time,  and  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am 
leagues.  Senators  Proxmi  i 
in  calling  the  Senate's 
housing  situation  in  this 
There  are  many  facets 
crunch  which  our  Natioi 
encountering.  Some  of 
problem.";  are  the  housin 
the  condition   of   the 
stock,  and  the  high  cos 
renting  a  home. 

As  Senator  Proxmire 
the  number  of  housing  st 
down  almost  40  percent 
production  year  of  1972 
for  this  year  range  frorr 
1.8  million  starts.  The  .se^ 
country  has  jast 
set  back  a  recovery  in  the 

We  know  that  the 
our  economy  historically 
of  cyclical  ups  and 
ment  in  the  construction 
been  on  an  upward  climl 
hit  an  unacceptably 
percent  in   1975.  And  it 
level  over  10  percent  for 
now. 

It  is,  therefore,  indeec 
the   administration   did 
housing  element  in  its 
package. 

The    track    record    for 
housing  starts  has,  with 
a  minor  improvement  in 
steady  downward  trend  s 
I  attach  a  table  show 
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This  table  clearly  shows  the  neglect  of 
our  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
needs  over  the  past  6  years  in  both  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation. 

Just  look  at  those  figures.  In  1976  we 
had  a  total  of  46.254  low  and  moderate 
income  new  construction  starts  and  only 
5.418  rehabilitation  starts.  The  continu- 
ing decline  in  rehabilitation  starts  is 
particularly  dLsturbing.  For  the  past  year 
or  two  we  have  been  mouthing  a  "born 
again"  enthusiasm  for  neighborhood  re- 
vival and  yet  when  we  look  at  one  of  the 
principal  indicators  of  that  revival  it  is 
pitifully  small— 5,418  homes  had  rehabil- 
itation started  in  1976. 

More  recently  the  administration  has 
been  pledging  its  full  support  to  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  particularly  the  large  cities 
experiencing  decline.  It  is  those  older, 
declining  cities  which  have  vacant  hous- 
ing and  neighborhoods  in  need  of  reha- 
bilitation. 

But.  yet  we  find  little  help  for  those  de- 
clining cities  and  their  residents  in  the 
proposed  economic  stimulus  package. 

One  would  think  this  is  the  ideal  time 
and  place  to  put  our  money  where  our 
mouths  are.  We  have  aging  cities  with 
housing  in  need  of  repair  and  a  con- 
struction industry  experiencing  severe 
unemployment.  Two  social  goals  could 
be  achieved  at  the  same  time — housing 
starts  and  employment. 

There  Ls  little  preliminary  planning 
on  leacjtime  required.  The  work  could 
get  under  way,  in  most  ca.ses,  in  less 
time  than  that  required  to  let  contracts 
for  the  bigger  public  works  employment 
projects.  And,  I  would  venture  to  guess, 
the  employment  generated  by  a  housing 
stimulus  for  new  construction  and  re- 
habilitation would  be  for  local  unem- 
ployed contractors  whereas  .some  of  the 
larger  scale  public  works  will  probably 
result  in  acceptance  of  work  bids  from 
construction  companies  from  outside  the 
town  concerned. 

We  need  a  balanced  mix  of  subsidized 
housing  starts  to  accommodate  both  the 
growing  and  declining  regions  of  our 
country.  A  quick  look  at  the  geographic 
distribution  of  housing  starts  during  the 
past  year  clearly  shows  the  imbalance  of 
our  public  policy. 

The  third  quarter  statistical  survey  of 
the  U.S.  housing  markets  by  advance 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  most  recent 
quarterly  data  available,  reveals  the 
following: 

On  the  west  coa.st  and  In  Texas,  this  has 
bet'ii  the  best  ycnr  ever  for  sIngle-fRmlly 
biiildinK  and  the  »)cst  for  total  .starLs. 

In  the  Northca.sl,  new  housing  Is  at  the 
lowest  ebb — except  for  last  year  (1075)  — 
.since  immediately  after  World  War  II,  and  In 
Florida,  It  is  half  the  avcrnge  rate  of  the 
past  decade. 

The  report  goes  on  to  describe  the 
dismal  performance  of  the  ai^artment 
sector  of  the  housing  construction  scene. 
Multifamily  housing  starts,  according 
to  advance  mortgage's  third  prediction, 
would  total  500,000  units  nationwide  in 
1977  or  only  about  half  the  level  achieved 
in  the  boom  years  of  1971-73. 

It  is  this  multifamily  sector  which  sup- 
plies the  Nation's  renters  with  housing. 
Those  renters  remain  renters  because  of 


income  limitations  and  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  homcownership.  They  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  home  of  their  own.  It  is 
the  apaitment  sector  that  has  been  de- 
pressed for  so  long  which  Ls  particularly 
disturbing  in  its  perfonnance. 

With  the  growth  of  new  household 
formation — young  people  leaving  their 
parents'  home  to  set  out  on  their  own 
and  tlie  young  couples  of  the  post-war 
baby  boom  marrying  and  having  their 
own  children — the  demand  for  housing 
within  their  means  to  pay  continues  to 
grow.  We  must  respond  to  this  demand. 

Senator  Proxmire's  Emergency  Mort- 
gage Credit  Act  attempts  to  do  this  by 
reducing  the  financing  cost  of  new  con- 
struction through  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  A.ssociation. 
Tlie  GNMA  Umdem  program  was  in 
large  part  responsible  for  getting  HUDs 
section  8  program  off  tlic  ground  in  the 
past  2  years  by  providing  7'/-j  percent 
mortgages.  Many  apartment  builders 
took  advantage  of  that  program  and.  I 
believe,  will  continue  to  xise  the  tandem 
program  as  the  primary  financing  vehicle 
for  HUD  section  8  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

Regional  imbalances  in  housing  ac- 
tivity are  readily  ajiparent  from  the 
third  quarter  data  I  have  cited. 

Advance  Mortgage  Corporation  stated: 

It  l.s  especially  lopsided  In  the  aparlnieiit 
sector. 

Two  Slates,  California  and  Texas,  arc  pro- 
viding :15  percent  of  U.S.  apartment  permit';. 
Five  local  markets — Houston,  lios  Angeles, 
Dallas-Port  Worth,  San  Diego,  and  Chicago  - 
account  for  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  total 
Houston  alone  provides  8  percent. 

One  can  pick  out  any  "frostbolt" 
metropolitan  housing  market  and  .sec  the 
discrepancy  in  housing  activity  between 
it  and  a  "sunbelt"  hou.sing  market. 

For  example,  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1976.  the  Washington,  D.C.  housing  mar- 
ket had  total  housing  permits  numbering 
5,240  units.  In  contrast.  Houston  had 
13.250  total  units  under  i)ermit  by  the 
same  third  quarter  of  1976. 

It  seems  to  me,  we  have  got  to  begin 
at  the  Federal  policy  level  to  be  aware  of 
these  booms  and  busts  and  begin  to  take 
steps  to  .soften  such  wide  fluctuations  in 
housing  construction. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  dwell 
on  for  a  moment  is  the  high  cost  of  home 
finance  for  so  many  middle-income 
Americans. 

Two  recent  studies  have  documented 
the  escalation  in  home  sales  and  rental 
prices  which  is  squeezing  out  an  alarm- 
ingly high  proportion  of  Americans, 
many  of  them  young  couples  of  the 
"baby  boom"  era. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  a 
study  released  in  February  found  that 
the  costs  of  buying  a  new  home  for  the 
first  time  have  increa.sed  twice  as  fast 
as  the  average  family's  Income  over  the 
past  5  years. 

Concurring  in  this  finding  Is  a  report 
by  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  by 
Harvard-M.I.T.,  which  found  that  by 
1976  only  27  percent  of  Americans  could 
afford  the  median-priced  new  home — 
$44,200 — and  only  36  percent  could  af- 
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ford  the  median-priced  existing  home — 
$38,100. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this  problem 
of  high  financing  costs  for  homeowner- 
ship. 

The  Home  Buyers'  Assistance  Act  of 
1977  would  permit  Federal  banking  regu- 
latory agencies  to  allow  lenders  to  offer 
new  types  of  mortgages  with  varying 
montWy  payments,  interest  rates,  and 
other  terms  which  would  better  match 
monthly  mortgage  costs  to  the  home  buy- 
er's income. 

One  type  of  mortgage  permitted  by  my 
bill,  the  graduated  payment  mortgage, 
would  have  initial  low  monthly  payments 
which  rise  over  time  as  the  homeowner's 
income  rises.  My  bill  also  expands  HUD's 
experimental  mortgage  program  which 
operates  along  the  same  lines  as  I  have 
just  described. 

I  believe  this  and  other  new  kinds  of 
mortgages  would  enable  first  time  home 
buyers,  as  well  as  others,  to  purchase  a 
home  now  when  they  want  to  buy.  In  the 
good  old  days  of  their  parents,  those 
young  people  would  have  been  able  to 
purchase  a  home  when  they  were  first 
setting  out  in  life  on  their  own. 

Today,  inflation  has  eaten  away  at  the 
American  dream  of  homeownership. 

We  must  all,  here  in  the  Congress  and 
In  the  administration,  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  regional  imbalances  in 
housing  construction,  and  the  escalating 
cost  of  shelter  to  both  renters  and  home- 
owners. And  we  must  quickly  set  about 
clearly  stating  policies  and  an  action  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  a  growing  housing 
crisis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  that  much  time,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  today  in 
support  of  a  stronger  housing  assistance 
program  for  the  Nation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  helped  families  of  lower  in- 
come receive  housing  since  1937,  when 
the  first  publicly  assisted  housing  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  more  than  1  million  families 
being  assisted  under  this  program.  In 
1949  another  milestone,  the  National 
Housing  Act,  was  passed.  Under  this  act, 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  assisted 
to  become  homeowners,  as  well  as  rent- 
ers, of  decent  housing.  In  1968,  after  re- 
viewing the  progress  that  had  been 
achieved  and  the  need  for  shelter  that 
was  made  evident  by  surveys  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  existing  housing,  and  of  fu- 
ture population  growth  and  movement, 
the  Congress  set  goals  for  upgrading  the 
Nation's  housing  supply. 

These  goals  called  for  the  production 
of  some  26  million  units  over  the  1968- 
78  decade.  Six  million  of  these  units  were 
to  be  for  lower-income  families,  with 
financial  assistance  to  be  made  available 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Congress  said 
that  these  goals — and  particularly  the 
goal  of  Improving  housing  for  lower 
income  Americans — were  required  for 
CXXm 474— Part  6 


the  Nation's  security,  as  well  as  its 
prosperity. 

Through  the  year  1972  the  Nation  met 
its  goals.  Our  housing  stock  was  clearly 
on  the  upgrade.  But  in  1973  the  admin- 
istration, without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, ended  efforts  to  upgrade  the  Na- 
tion's housing  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  A  moratorium  on  all 
HUD  programs  was  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  that  moratorium  has  not 
yet  been  effectively  and  completely  lifted. 
Its  legacy  is  still  with  us.  HUD's  assisted 
housing  programs  are  still  far,  far  short 
of  meeting  our  national  housing  goals. 

We  have  a  new  administration  and  a 
new  and  capable  Secretary  of  HUD.  We 
have  a  new  spirit  in  the  Nation — and  a 
new  confidence  that  our  Government  can 
solve  the  Nation's  critical  problems,  and 
can  help  American  families  achieve  the 
American  dream  of  a  decent  home,  a 
stable  neighborhood,  a  livable  commu- 
nity. 

And  we  have  a  kit-full  of  tools  to  build 
housing.  The  Congress  has  passed  a  num- 
ber of  different  programs  to  produce  and 
rehabilitate  housing  for  renters  and 
housing  for  buyers. 

All  we  need  is  a  new  commitment  to 
housing — and  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  supported  by  the  President,  has 
that  commitment. 

But,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  somewhat 
disappointed  by  the  low  profile  that  has 
been  given  to  housing  in  the  President's 
economic  stimulus  program  for  1977,  and 
in  his  first  proposals  for  1978.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  greater  role  could  be  given 
to  housing  programs  in  order  to  expand 
employment  opportunities,  to  rejuvenate 
our  cities,  and  to  conserve  our  Nation's 
energy  supplies.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
strengthened  housing  program  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  could 
help,  right  now,  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary pressures  which  are  driving  up  rents 
throughout  the  country  and  increasing 
home  purchase  prices  every  month. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  housing, 
economists  tell  us,  tends  to  reduce  its 
cost.  Similarly,  an  increased  investment 
in  housing  increases  employment 
throughout  the  economy. 

I  join  my  colleagues  this  morning  in 
urging  the  President  and  his  advisors  to 
review  his  program  for  getting  the  Na- 
tion back  to  work.  I  believe  that  a  higher 
priority  for  housing  can  be  justified. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
former  chairman  of  that  committee,  as 
well  as  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues in  today's  discussion  of  the  state 
of  housing  in  America. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  discussion  will 
help  us  to  focus  more  clearly  on  the  need 
to  revitalize  and  redirect  our  national 
housing  effort,  and  thereby  help  us  to 
set  the  tone  for  our  work  in  this  regard 
over  the  next  several  months. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  Congress  firmly 
committed  this  Nation  to  "the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 

Almost  20  years  later,  in  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Congress  reaffirmed  this  commitment 
and  set  forth  specific  housing  produc- 
tion goals  to  be  achieved  over  the  next 
10  years. 

These  goals  called  for  the  production 
of  26  million  housing  units,  of  which  6 
million  were  to  be  designed  for  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income. 

Since  that  time,  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  has  become  a 
chasm. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  worked 
diligently  to  fashion  the  array  of  tools 
necessary  to  achieve  real  progress  toward 
our  housing  objectives. 

But  too  often  the  hopes  of  Congress 
have  been  frustrated  as  these  tools  have 
been  abused  and  misused,  or  not  even 
used  at  all. 

Throughout  the  1970's  housing  in  this 
country  has  suffered  from  the  combined 
effects  of  a  prolonged  economic  crisis 
and  two  administrations  openly  hostile  to 
housing  production. 

In  1976,  multifamily  housing  starts, 
both  publicly  assisted  and  conventional, 
were  more  than  50  percent  below  their 
1972  peak. 

That  same  year,  publicly  assisted  hous- 
ing starts  totalled  only  41,000,  which  is 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  600,000  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

As  of  November  30,  1976.  more  than  2 
years  after  its  enactment,  barely  more 
than  7,000  units  had  been  constructed 
under  the  section  8  leased  housing  pro- 
gram— a  meager  achievement  indeed  for 
the  program  which  './as  meant  to  be  our 
chief  response  to  the  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

Before  the  Nixon  housing  moratorium 
in  1973  brought  housing  production  to  a 
virtual  standstiU,  the  section  202  pro- 
gram produced  44,322  units  of  excellent 
low-cost  rental  housing  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  program  has  been  an  unqualified 
success,  experiencing  only  one  default. 

Yet  today,  more  than  2  years  after  its 
revival  in  the  1974  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  the  program  is 
dead  in  the  water,  beset  by  a  host  of  un- 
workable, unreasonable  regulations,  that 
threaten  to  sink  it,  despite  the  persistent 
and  insistent  efforts  of  the  Congress  to 
get  it  underway  again. 

In  1975  single  family  housing  starts 
were  at  a  40-year  low. 

While  this  sector  of  housing  construc- 
tion experienced  a  welcome  upturn  in 
1976,  the  number  of  starts  was  still  far 
short  of  need. 
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In  addition,  the  median 
home  had  climbed  to  more 

A  recently  released  study 
the  Harvard-MIT  Joint 
Studies  reveals  that  the 
ownership  have  been  dasl^ed 
the  wealthiest  families. 

According  to  the  study, 
two  American  families 
median-priced,  new  home, 
only  27  percent  of  our 
so. 

From  1970-76.  the  median 
for  new  homes  jumped  by 
cent,  and  monthly 
rose  more  than  100  percer^t 

On  the  other  hand, 
Increased  by  only  47  percent 
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and  to  provide  them  with  a  healthy  en- 
vironment In  which  their  families  can 
grow  and  their  businesses  can  prosper. 

These  objectives  have  been  clear,  but 
for  too  long  the  path  to  their  achieve- 
ment has  been  filled  with  obstacles. 

Over  the  course  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, Congress  will  have  the  chance  to 
sweep  these  obstacles  away,  and  proceed 
with  the  business  of  moving  our  commit- 
ment to  better  housing  for  all  our  citizens 
significantly  closer  to  fulfillment. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  we  must  not 
neglect. 

I  think  that  this  coming  together  to- 
day In  this  colloquy  and  putting  focus  on 
this  will  be  one  of  the  significant  steps 
on  our  way  to  those  objectives.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  Senator 
Sparkman's  15  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. None.  The  Senator  had  just  run 
out  of  time  when  he  finished.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining on  his  time. 
Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. The  Senator  has  15  minutes 
under  the  previous  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  Its  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  other  of  my  colleagues  in  their  view 
of  the  emphasis  which  we  believe  the  new 
administration  should  place  on  the  hous- 
ing sector  of  our  economy  as  a  major  way 
of  restoring  full  employment  in  this 
country.  I  take  this  position  for  three  es- 
sential reasons : 

First  of  all,  it  Is  clear  that  economic 
activity  in  the  housing  sector  will  pro- 
duce goods  which  are  in  desperate  need 
in  this  country.  We  have  consistently 
fallen  short  with  respect  to  housing 
starts,  both  private  and  public,  projected 
in  legislation.  We  have  consistently  fallen 
short  of  meeting  the  objectives  which 
have  been  so  eloquently  stated  repeat- 
edly, both  In  legislation  and  by  new 
members  of  the  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  our  goals  in  this  area.  Only  re- 
cently, the  new  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  in  a  statement  to 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  said: 
We  must  affirm  as  a  Nation  that  a  decent 
home  is  a  right  and  that  adequate  shelter  Is 
a  basic  commodity  equivalent  to  food  and 
clothing  In  the  spectrum  of  human  needs. 

I  do  not  think  it  needs  elaboration  here 
to  appreciate  the  importance  to  all 
Americans  of  achieving  the  objective  of 
a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood. 
So  we  are  talking  about  producing  goods 
which  are  in  clear  demand,  goods  which 
are  in  clear  sliortage,  goods  about  which 
there  can  be  no  make-work  question  of 
arvy  sort. 

Second,  when  we  talk  about  stimulat- 
ing the  housing  sector  we  refer  to  an 
economic  area  in  which  unemployment 
amongst  those  engaged  In  producing 
such  goods  greatly  exceeds  the  national 
average.  The  unemployment  rate  In  the 


construction  trades,  as  an  average  across 
the  country.  Is  about  double  the  general 
unemployment  rate.  In  December  of 
1976.  the  national  unemployment  figure 
was  7.8  percent.  The  unemployment  fig- 
ure in  the  construction  trades  was  14.4 
percent.  In  January  of  1977.  when  the 
national  rate  dropped  half  a  percentage 
point,  from  7.8  percent  to  7.3  percent, 
the  unemployment  rate  In  the  construc- 
tion trades  went  up,  by  half  a  percentage 
point,  to  14.9  percent.  In  February,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  went  back  up  to 
7.5  percent,  the  unemployment  rate  In 
the  construction  trades  continued  to  In- 
crease and  Is  now  above  15  percent,  at 
15.2  percent. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
skilled  American  labor,  with  the  knowl- 
edge in  their  minds  and  the  skill  in  their 
hands  to  produce  housing,  who  are  sit- 
ting Idle  today,  not  working,  not  meet- 
ing a  national  demand  for  a  critically 
needed  product. 

Third,  economic  stimulus  In  the  hous- 
ing area  offers  a  tremendous  opportu- 
nity for  using  a  limited  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  and,  through  the  leverage  that 
works  in  the  hoasing  sector,  translating 
that  Investment  into  economic  activity 
multiplied  many  times  over.  This  Is  the 
prime  area  of  our  national  economy 
where  we  can,  significantly  enhance  a 
small  public  Investment  through  the 
levering  principle. 

These  three  reasons  underscore  why 
the  new  administration  ought  to  place 
great  emphasis  on  activity  in  the  hous- 
ing area.  What  is  needed  from  the  De- 
partment Is  a  critical  list  of  priorities  of 
housing  moves  on  which  they  will  act 
and  act  now.  Let  me  just  mention  a  few 
areas  In  which  such  activity  might  go 
forward. 

One  Is  the  section  312  housing  rehabil- 
itation program  for  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  decided 
to  ask  for  no  new  budget  money  from 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  rely- 
ing, instead,  on  a  carryover  of  moneys 
already  appropriated.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  pending  applications  for 
rehabilitation  money  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
has  already,  in  its  submission  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  proposed  ad- 
ditional money  for  fiscal  1978  In  the  be- 
lief and  the  hope  that  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  will, 
in  fact,  be  moved  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
not  carried  over  for  fiscal  1978. 

Second  are  the  section  202  housing 
projects  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  successful 
program  across  the  country.  It  was  op- 
posed strongly  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. We  thought  in  the  Congress  that 
the  problem  had  been  resolved  In  1974 
with  the  passage  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  then-existing  administration 
delayed  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram for  nearly  2  years  by  delaying  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the 
necessary  regulations. 

HUD  has  had  over  1,500  applications 
for  202  fimd  reservations,  200  of  which 
were  awarded,  the  others  are  still  pend- 
ing. If  the  new  adm.inlstration  chose  to 
move  vigorously  on  this  program  It  could 
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proceed  to  process  those  pending  appli- 
cations. 

In  most  Instances,  those  projects  have 
been  very  carefully  worked  out  by  their 
nonprofit  sponsors.  Some  of  the  best 
housing  we  have  developed  recently  has 
been  under  the  section  202  program.  It 
has  met  with  strong  and  widespread 
community  support.  The  figures  show 
that  30  percent  of  our  elderly  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  and  many  others  spend 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  In- 
come on  housing.  The  program  therefore 
clearly  meets  a  compelling  need.  There 
is  an  opportimity  now,  if  the  Department 
would  move  and  move  quickly  with  re- 
spect to  202  housing,  to  meet  this  need 
and  to  stimulate  economic  activity  all 
across  the  country. 

I  have  received  communications,  some 
from  my  own  State,  some  from  across  the 
country,  of  projects  that  are  ready  to  go, 
submissions  that  have  been  m.ade.  They 
are  awaiting  approval  from  HUD. 

HUD  has  now  proposed  to  decentralize 
the  approval  process  and,  while  in  the 
long  run  that  may  be  a  sensible  position 
to  take,  at  the  moment  It  is  serving  sim- 
ply to  delay  approval  of  these  projects. 

I  urge  the  Department  to  move  for- 
ward expeditiously  with  those  approvals 
so  that  these  projects  can  begin  there- 
by meeting  the  needs  of  our  elderly  for 
housing  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
Important  economic  stimulus. 

There  are  many  other  programs  of  im- 
portance where  the  Department  can  act 
promptly:  The  modernization  and  main- 
tenance of  public  housing  so  that  exist- 
ing housing  stock  is  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion; the  urban  homeoteadlug  program; 
the  section  8  program;  the  whole  range 
of  housing  programs  offer  an  opportunity 
to  move  in  a  very  sensible  way  to  provide 
economic  stimulus  and,  at  the  same  time, 
meet  the  pressing  housing  needs  of  our 
citizens. 

I  share  the  deep  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  housing  area  had  not 
been  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
economic  stimulus  package.  It  ought  to 
be  at  the  very  heart  of  the  economic 
stimulus  package.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  seize  the  opportimity  to  press  for- 
ward in  this  area. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  add  a  Republican  voice — and 
there  are  many  others — to  what  he  has 
said  and  what  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
said  on  the  Important,  even  critical,  is- 
sue of  housing  in  this  country. 

First,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  that  we  have  fallen 
far  short  of  our  goals  for  new  housing 
construction  over  the  past  few  years.  And 
the  need  for  new  and  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing has  continued  to  grow,  both  in  as- 
sisted housing  for  our  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  and  In  housing  for 
middle-income  families,  particularly  our 
young  families. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 


consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  favors  additional 
authority  for  the  so-called  Brooke- 
Cranston  GNMA  tandem  program.  This 
would  provide  7 1/2 -percent  mortgage 
money  for  the  purchase  of  new  homes. 
I  would  support  the  use  of  the  $2  billion 
in  unobligated  Brooke-Cranston  author- 
ity for  rehabilitation  of  multifamily 
housing. 

I  do  not  see  the  need  for  further 
Brooke-Cranston  stimulus  at  this  time 
in  the  single-family  housing  sector.  Sin- 
gle-family starts  reached  record  levels  in 
December.  I  am  not  convinced  that  a 
shallow  Interest  subsidy  is  the  best  way 
to  increase  homeownership  opportunities 
for  moderate-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. And  I  question  whether  making  IVz- 
percent  mortgage  money  available  for 
new  home  purchase  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  assisting  families  who 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  homeowner- 
ship  market. 

I,  too,  am  deeply  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  restoring  the  possibility  of 
homeownership  for  families  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  homes.  To  assist  these  fam- 
ilies, I  Introduced  the  Young  Families' 
Housing  Act  last  year,  and  I  reintroduced 
it  this  year  as  S.  664,  on  February  10. 
My  bill  has  21  cosponsors,  including  Sen- 
ator Sparkman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Housing  Subcommittee. 

The  bill  would  provide  authority  for 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
FHA,  to  expand  its  current  experimental 
graduated  payment  mortgage  program 
into  a  permanent  program.  The  gradu- 
ated payment  mortgage  would  reduce 
monthly  mortgage  payments  during  the 
early  years  of  a  mortgage  and  increase 
those  payments  proportionately  during 
the  later  years.  This  new  mortgage  in- 
strument is  tailored  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  a  young  family's  Income 
and  the  value  of  its  home  is  likely  to  rise 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Even  though  I  call  it  the  Young  Fam- 
ilies' Housing  Act,  it  is  not  limited  to 
families.  A  single  person  buying  a  first 
home  would  also  be  eligible  under  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  creation  of  a 
new  type  of  tax-exempt  savings  ac- 
count— an  "Individual  housing  ac- 
count"— ^whlch  would  allow  first-time 
home  buyers  to  accumulate  the  equity 
needed  for  the  downpayment  on  a  home. 
This  savings  account,  which  Is  similar  to 
an  individual  retirement  account,  would 
permit  a  potential  home  buyer  to  deposit 
up  to  $2,500  a  year  to  a  maximum  of 
$10,000.  This  amount  would  be  deductible 
from  income  for  income  tax  purposes, 
anci  the  interest  income  would  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
partial  recapture  of  the  taxes  forgone  at 
the  time  of  sale  of  the  house.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  basis  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  sale  by  the 
amount  of  the  downpayment  which 
derived  from  the  individual  housing 
account. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been 
almost  a  decade  of  young  people  who 
have  been  unable  to  buy  their  first  homes. 
This  Is  not  only  unfortunate  but  It  Is 
potentially  dangerous  to  our  country. 

Recent  studies  have  only  imderscored 


the  urgent  need  to  assist  young  families 
in  purchasing  a  home.  A  study  released 
just  last  week  by  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  confirmed  the 
fact  that  sales  prices  of  new  homes  have 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  family  Incomes 
and  that  the  proportion  of  American 
families  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  median- 
priced  new  home  is  barely  25  percent. 
The  study  found  that  the  poorest  one- 
third  of  the  population  has  been  com- 
pletely priced  out  of  the  homeownership 
market  and  that  the  only  families  who 
can  afford  a  median-priced  new  home 
have  Incomes  of  $20,000  or  more.  And 
those  families  represent  the  upper  25 
percent  of  the  country  in  earning  power. 

A  Congressional  Budget  Office  report 
issued  last  month  observed  that  down- 
payments  on  median-priced  new  homes 
rose  almost  one  and  two-thirds  times  sis 
fast  as  annual  income  for  the  first-time 
home  buyer,  and  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  times  as  fast  as  income  for  ex- 
isting homes. 

If  the  trends  of  the  last  few  years  con- 
tinue, many  families  in  our  country  will 
be  priced  out  of  the  homeownership  mar- 
ket forever.  And  if  that  happens,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  lose  one  of  the  most 
important  stabilizing  influences  in  our 
society.  Homeownership  has  always  been 
the  principal  way  in  which  our  Nation's 
families  acquire  equity  and  a  stake  In 
our  society. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  bill  is 
needed  in  order  to  give  today's  first-time 
home  buyers  the  same  chance  that  we 
in  our  generation  had  to  buy  a  home. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
closely  at  this  problem,  which  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Harvard -MIT  report  said 
could  replace  the  slums  as  the  major 
problem  in  housing  in  this  country.  And 
I  hope  that  you  will  look  closely  at  the 
remedies  which  are  proposed  in  the 
Young  Families'  Housing  Act.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  a  more  xirgent  priority 
on  our  national  agenda,  and  I  Intend 
to  devote  my  energies  to  assure  the 
passage  of  this  bill  which  will  restore 
the  "dream"  of  homeownerhsip  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  very  helpful  45  minutes.  In 
my  view. 

We  have  had  Senator  Heinz,  who  spoke 
eloquently  as  to  the  desirability  of  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  action  by  the 
Federal  (3ovemment  to  provide  housing 
in  other  areas,  but  he  emphasized  re- 
habilitation. 

We  had  Senator  Sparkman,  who  has 
been  "Mr.  Housing"  in  this  body  for  a 
long  time  and  in  the  other  body,  when  he 
was  there,  who  gave  us  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  housing  and  spoke  In  protest 
against  the  low  priority  housing  has  re- 
ceived under  recent  administrations. 

We  had  Senator  Williams,  who  spoke 
forcefully  and  well  about  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  need  for  housing  for 
the  elderly,  the  lack  of  production  imder 
the  section  8  program. 

We  had  a  remarkable  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
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who  pointed  out  how 
now  of  the  noble  goals 
written  Into  law  and 
affirmed  so  well  by  the 
But  we  are  not  meeting 
pointed  out  that  housing 
that  is  in  demand;  that 
very  high  in  the 
people  who  will  do  the 
provide  the  housing;  tha 
ment     investment — 
achieve  a  great  deal  of 
perhaps  more  than  in 
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istration  Is  asking  nothli^ 
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live  in  housing  that  Is 
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now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER> .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and.  not  the  least,  I  thank  the  ever  alert 
majority  leader. 

Sir,  I  rise  to  extend  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Senators  here  this  morning, 
led  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  ACfairs, 
a  national  figure  of  whom  no  comment 
of  mine  would  add  any  measure  to  his 
already  great  stature  except,  if  I  might 
take  this  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
in  this  Chamber  as  a  student  of  urban 
afifairs  over  the  years,  to  speak  of  the 
very  great  respect  with  which  not  only 
those  persons  and  communities  directly 
concerned  have  come  to  regard  him  but 
also,  If  I  may  say  so,  those  persons  who 
have  sought  to  study  the  subject  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  increasingly  baf- 
fling dynamics  of  urban  society,  the  dy- 
namics of  which  the  chairman  has  been 
very  clear  in  establishing. 

The  question  of  housing  at  once  com- 
bines an  extraordinarily  substantive 
reality  with  a  symbolic  significance  as 
well  that  makes  it  the  single  most  power- 
ful indicator  of  the  well-being  or  the  de- 
clining well-being  of  an  urban  area. 

In  the  colloquy  we  have  had  today,  I 
believe  three  large  points  have  been  made 
about  the  question  of  housing  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  today.  All  sub- 
sume under  a  first  fact  that  8  years  ago 
Congress  and  the  President  adopted  a 
national  goal,  one  of  the  most  explicit 
and  forward-looking  measures  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  social  policy  in  the 
United  States.  We  said  that  for  a  decade 
the  United  States  would  build  2.8  million 
new  units  of  housing  or  add,  in  effect, 
2.8  million  new  units  of  housing  each  year 
to  the  housing  stock.  Even  as  that  goal 
was  forward  looking  and  promising,  our 
failure  to  achieve  it  has  been  as  dramatic 
and  as  distressing. 

As  the  chairman  will  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  not  now  achieving  more  than 
half  that  goal,  and  the  costs  of  doing  it 
become  increasingly  clear  not  jast  to  the 
industry  but  to  the  Nation  that  mast  look 
to  such  measures  as  a  warrant  of  com- 
mitment kept  or  commitment  abandoned. 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  particular 
condition  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  to  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  chairman's  dis- 
cussion which  has  to  do  with  the  non- 
inflationary  aspect  of  investment  in  areas 
of  high  levels  of  unutilized  capacity  and 
low  levels  of  utilized  capacity. 


One  of  the  large  questions  which  baffles 
economists  at  this  time  in  our  country 
and  in  the  Western  World  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  stagflation,  the  phenomenon 
of  high  levels  of  imemployment  being  as- 
sociated with  high  levels  of  inflation,  a 
phenomenon  which,  in  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics no  less  than  In  classical  Marxian 
economics,  Is  not  everywhere  possible  to 
be  observed,  which  tells  us  something 
about  economics  which  we  have  got  to 
learn. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  if  there  is  any 
sort  of  near-term  understanding  of  this 
phenomenon  it  is  that  in  the  United 
States  we  have  tended  of  late  to  reach 
levels  of  full  utilized  capacity  in  our  Na- 
tion before  we  tend  to  full  employment, 
and  the  effort  to  go  beyond  induces  in- 
flationary pressures.  If  there  is  any  clear 
counterstrategy  it  is  to  concentrate  simu- 
lative activities  in  areas  of  low-utilized 
capacity,  and  If  there  is  any  one  such,  it 
is  in  the  area  of  housing  in  this  country 
today. 

Our  levels  of  investment  in  housing— 
and  they  ought  to  be  understood  to  be 
levels  of  investment— are  astonishingly 
low,  and  I  think  I  can  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  Is  no  State  in  which  this  is 
more  the  case  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  second  most  populous  State  in 
the  Nation. 

I  can  give  some  measure  of  our  situa- 
tion by  noting  that  in  1975,  at  a  time 
when  we  had,  as  we  have,  8V2  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation,  New 
York  accounted  for  only  2.7  percent  of 
the  housing  starts.  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  just  to  maintain  our  proportion 
of  the  population,  we  should  have  been 
building  three  times  as  much  housing 
as  we  were.  In  1976  that  ratio  actually 
dropped  to  2  percent  of  the  housing 
starts  of  the  Nation,  where  to  maintain 
our  level  of  population  we  would  have 
had  to  build  more  than  4 '/a  times  as 
much  as  we  were  doing. 

And  this  is  happening  in  the  State  of 
New  York  at  a  time  when  in  our  largest 
urban  area  most  conspicuously,  and  in 
all  urban  areas  in  some  degree,  we  are 
seeing  a  massive  destruction  of  housing. 
Not  only  are  we  not  building,  we  are 
through  the  processes  of  urban  decay 
actually  disinvesting,  actually  destroy- 
ing housing  units  at  a  rate  for  which 
the  word  "alarming"  seems  insufficient. 
Mr.  President,  last  year,  in  New  York 
City  the  assessed  evaluation  of  property 
in  the  city  dropped  by  $4  bUllon. 

The  complex  of  issue  forces  which 
bring  about  such  decline  are  beyond  the 
immediate  focus  of  this  debate.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  the  correctness  of  the  chair- 
man's call,  first,  for  Congress  to  keep 
its  commitment  to  the  American  people. 
What  has  to  be  the  value  of  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  if  we 
do  not  constantly  review  our  perform- 
ance and  renew  our  commitment? 

Second,  I  say  that  the  chairman  speaks 
to  the  phenomenon  which  is  on  the  edge 
of  emergency  in  this  Nation. 

Thursday  in  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  we  were  debating  the  mat- 
ter. The  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
stood  up  and  said,  not  wishing  to  exag- 
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gerate  it  was  his  recollection  that  in 
Rochester.  N.Y..  for  example,  the  con- 
struction industry  was  running  at  levels 
of  35  percent  unemployment.  We  made  a 
quick  call  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  established  that  the  rate  was 
indeed  41  percent.  Forty-one  percent 
levels  of  unemployment. 

We  have  begun  to  lose  the  meaning  of 
language  and  the  import  of  statistics  if 
we  can  hear  such  a  number  and  not  be 
astounded. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's,  the  great 
trauma  of  the  Western  economy  and  its 
history  did  not  attain  to  such  levels  of 
unemployment.  They  are  the  levels  that 
exist  today  in  a  correlatively  prosperous, 
successful,  and  well-run  city,  the  stand- 
ard statistical  metropolitan  area  of  the 
Northwestern  United  States. 

Nothing  could  larger  command  our 
concern. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  three  points: 

One,  this  Congress  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people.  If  it  will 
not  keep  it  it  ought  to  so  state.  And  the 
chairman  is  absolutely  correct  in  saying 
that. 

Two.  there  is  an  extraordinary  ab- 
sence of  activity  in  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental of  all  the  economic  sectors  of 
our  economy,  to  wit,  the  housing  sector. 

Three,  this  is  most  conspicuous  in 
Northeastern  urban  areas  of  the  country 
v.'here  combined  with  a  failure  to  create 
new  housing  is  an  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  old  housing,  the  combina- 
tion of  which  is  making  for  a  depth  of 
urban  disorder,  crisis,  malfunctioning, 
and  pathological  decline  more  pro- 
nounced, perhaps,  than  anything  we  ever 
witnessed  during  periods  when  attention 
to  such  matters  was  much  greater  than 
it  is  today. 

The  fact  that  there  will  be  more  at- 
tention certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
considerable  measure  owing  to  the 
thoughtfulness.  diligence,  and  indomi- 
table conviction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  that  when  Congress 
makes  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people  that  commitment  ought  to  be 
kept. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  on  an  excellent,  most 
timely  speech. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  put  housing  in  perspective,  something 
we  missed  in  the  previous  colloquy.  He 
pointed  out  how  very  important  housing 
is,  not  only  as  a  symbol  but  a  fact  of  life. 

This  is  the  single  most  important  ele- 
ment of  wealth  in  virtually  every  family 
in  America.  It  is  the  biggest  investment 
that  almost  every  family  makes. 

The  status  of  our  housing  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  status  of  our  country  in  a  very 
real  fundamental  way. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  pointed 
out  the  cost  of  not  achieving  our  hous- 
ing goals  and  how  very  far  we  have  fallen 
below  those  housing  goals  of  26  million 
housing  starts  in  10  years  beginning  with 


the  act  of  1968  that  we  passed  and,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out,  we  have 
achieved  about  half  those  goals  in  recent 
years. 

But  I  think  it  was  particularly  useful 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  to  point  to  the  dilemma  in  his  own 
State.  Here  we  have  a  State  which  has 
been  the  preeminent  State  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years.  It  is  now  second  in 
population,  but  it  is  the  leading  State 
as  a  financial  center;  it  is  a  leading  State 
in  many  other  ways.  It  has  been  a  highly 
progressive  State.  And  yet  it  is  a  State, 
as  he  pointed  out,  which  has  fallen  far 
below  the  housing  needs  that  they  should 
have.  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out,  if  they  had  a  pro  rata  pro- 
portion of  housing  starts  in  New  York  as 
they  have  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  they 
would  have  four  times  the  nuraber  of 
housing  starts  than  they  have  today. 

I  might  point  out  that  would  probably 
reduce  unemployment  in  New  York.  I 
would  estimate  just  off  the  top  of  my 
head  it  would  at  least  cut  it  in  half.  For 
each  housing  start  there  are  2  man- 
years  of  work  and,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  they  have  a  situation  where  they 
have,  as  I  understood  him  to  say,  in 
Rochester  41  percent  unemployment  in 
construction,  and  these  are  the  people 
who  would  be  put  to  work  if  we  provided 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  thanking 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  think  his  speech  is  a  fitting  and 
appropriate  windup  for  our  attempt  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion the  necessity  of  moving  ahead  on 
housing,  which  is  the  best  way,  the  most 
economical  way,  and  the  most  efficient 
way  that  we  can  stimulate  this  economy 
and  do  it  promptly.  We  have  the  pro- 
grams available.  The  money  is  available. 
Congress  is  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  support 
the  President  if  he  will  take  the  initia- 
tive. We  have  set  the  goals  into  the  stat- 
utes, and  I  do  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  listen  to  the  distinguished  words 
of  Senator  Moynihan  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  and  give  us  some 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2647)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  loan 
limitations  and  to  increase  surety  bond 
authorizations;  and  that  the  House  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  concurs  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICA'nONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commu- 
nications wiiich  were  referred  as 
indicated : 

EC  902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  Government  of  Guam  for  capital  Im- 
provement 01  public  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  Finance. 

EC  903.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
second  annuaj  report  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
year  1976  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC  904.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission's determination  to  extend  the  time 
period  for  acting  upon  the  appeal  pending 
before  the  agency  In  No.  35956,  Morelli  Over- 
seas Export  Service  of  Wisconsin,  Inc.  versus 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Transportation 
Co.  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC  905.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  adjustment  as  a  production 
Incentive  to  the  maximum  weighted  average 
first  sale  price  for  domestic  crude  oil  (Energy 
Action  No.  11)  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC  906.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Resource  Development  Programs  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  three  meet- 
ings concerning  the  voluntary  agreement  and 
plan  of  action  to  implement  the  International 
energy  program  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC  907.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
V.B.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  sixth  report  on 
abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear 
facilities  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC  908.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pros- 
pectus for  alterations  at  the  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Federal  Building,  U.S.  Courthouse,  In 
the  amount  of  $2,722,300  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC  909.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Indian  Education  in  the  Public  School  Sys- 
tem Needs  More  Direction  from  the  Congress" 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  910.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Problems  Pound  With  Government  Acquisi- 
tion and  Use  of  Computers  FYom  November 
1965  to  December  1976"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC  911.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  document 
which    provides    a    summary    of    research 
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Committee  on  Human 

EC  913.  A  letter  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on 
mlttlng  a  draft   of 
extend  the  deadline  for 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
unreasonable   dlscrlmlnatlJDn 
In  programs  and  activities 
financial  assistance,  and 
(with  accompanying 
mlttee  on  Human  Resourc^ 

EC  913.  A  letter  from 
tlonal   Center  for  Health 
transmitting,  pursuant  to 
on  controlling  the  cost  of 
an  accompanying  report); 
on  Human  Resources. 


<  'ivli 
propc  Bed 


lor 
papers 


Staff  Director  of 

Rights  trans- 

leglslatlon   to 

transmittal  of  the 

Rights  report  on 

based  on   age 

receiving  Federal 

other  purposes 

);   to  the  Com- 


t^e  National  Adju- 
Wbrld  War  I  trans- 
the  financial  re- 
World  War  I  as  of 
an  accompanying 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Secretary  of  the 
Bar  Association 
law,  the  audit  re- 
f4r   the   fiscal   year 
(with  an  accom- 
dommlttee  on  the 


EC  914.  A  letter  from 
tant  of  the  Veterans  of 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law. 
port  of  the  veterans  of 
September  30,  1976   (with 
report) ;  to  the  Committee 

EC  915.  A  letter  from  tb 
Foundation   of  the  Pedera 
transmitting,  pursuant  to 
port  of  the  foundation 
ending  September  30,  1976 
panylng  report);   \p_  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRli.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication from  the  S;cretary  of  the 
Interior,  relative  to  autiorizing  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the 
Guam  for  capital  improvjement  of  public 
facilities,  be  referred  joiritly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and 
sources,  and  Finance. 

I  understand  this  has  been  cleared  by 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Jack$on,  the  chair- 
men of  thoee  committers,  respectively, 
and  by  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 
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National   Center 

the  past  2  fiscal 

report) ;  to  the 


D  rector  of  the  Na- 
Servlces  Research 
law,  a  discussion 
health  care  (with 
to  the  Committee 


Natural    Re- 


REPORTS  OP  CO 


to 
Inti  inded 
t<» 


The  following  reports 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BELLMON,  from  , 
Agrlcultiire,  Nutrition,  and 

S.  Res.  115.  An  original  rt- 
section  303(a)   of  the  Congr 
Act  of  1874  with  respect 
tlon  of  an  amendment  1: 
posed  to  S.650.  Referred 
the  Budget: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from 
the  Budget: 

Without  amendment ; 

S.  Res.   107.   A  resolution 
303(a)   of  the  Congressional 
1974    with    respect   to    the 
S.  660  (Rept.  No.  95-52) . 

By  Mr.  McCLEULAN,  froi^ 
on  Appropriations: 

S.  Res.  113.  An  original  _ 
Izlng  additional  expenditures 
mlttee  on  Appropriations 
poses.  Referred  to  the 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from 
the  Budget: 

Without  amendment: 
S.   Res.   HZ.  A  resolution 

402(a)    of  the  Congressional 

1974  with  respect  to  the 

925  (Rept.  No.  95-63). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  fron, 

on  Appropriations: 
A   special   report   entltlec 


TTEES 
of  committees 

t^e  Committee  on 

Forestry : 
r^olutlon  waiving 
esslonal  Budget 
the  considera- 
te be  pro- 
the  Committee 


tlie  CcHnmlttee  on 


waiving  section 

Budget  Act  of 

consideration   of 

the  Committee 

resolution  author- 
by  the  Corn- 
ier routine  pur- 
Com^lttee  on  Rules 

tlie  Committee  on 


waiving  section 

Budget  Act  of 

colislderatlon  of  S. 


Subcommittee  of  Budget  Totals"  from  the 
third  concurrent  resolution,  fiscal  year  1977 
(Rept.  No.  95-54). 


the  Committee 
"Allocation  to 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  on  the  Senate.) 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL— S.  923 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  8,  I  had  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  concerning 
the  need  to  refer  S.  923  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Environ- 
ment. I  pointed  out  that  the  executive 
communication  forwarding  this  bill  to 
the  Congress  had  been  referred  jointly. 

Since  our  colloquy,  I  understand  that 
the  appropriate  chairmen  have  informed 
the  majority  leader  that  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  in  harmony  with 
their  intent. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my 
request  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  923  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of  1972 
to  authorize  appropriations  and  borrowings 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  complete  imple- 
mentation of  the  development  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   WILLLAMS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Bbooke,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Heinz,   Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE,  and  Mr.  Riecle)  : 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vera  Polgar 
Stelner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  997.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title 
10,   United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  union 
organization  and  membership  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make  killing, 
assaulting,  or  Intimidating  of  any  officer  or 


employee  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  performing  Investigative,  Inspec- 
tion, or  law  enforcement  functions  a  Federal 
criminal  offense;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  999.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  of 
1972;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  mineral  rights  to  certain  homestead 
patentees  who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of 
such  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond,      Mr.      Bellmon,      Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  ScHMrrr,  Mr.  McClttre, 
Mr.  LtJCAR,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ooldwatep,. 
Mr.   Stevens,   Mr.   Yottnc.   and  Mr. 
Oarn) : 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  access 
to  courts  In  civil  actions  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.   1002.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1902  of 
title    38,    United    States    Code,    to    extend 
eligibility    for   automobile    adaptive    equip- 
ment to  certain  additional  veterans;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  1003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Me  Young 
Lee; 

S.  1004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hee  Kyung 
Too;  and 

S.  1005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Young  Shin 
Joo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concrete 
Industries   (Monier).  Limited;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission   on    Energy    Policy    to    recommend 
policies  and  programs  to  reconcile  national 
energy  and  environmental  requirements  to 
Insure  that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  energy 
will   be  met  consistent  with  environmental 
quality   requirements,    and    for    other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1008.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5817)  to  delegate  power  to  State  legislatures 
to  veto  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  site  selection  for  radioactive 
waste  storage;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
8.  1009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Fernandez    Tlrao    and    his    wife,    Benylln- 
Lynda  Oblena  Tlrao:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abovrezk.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    Church,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
DtTRKiN,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Hart,   Mr.  Hatfietd,   Mr.  Has- 
kell, Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.     Javits,     Mr.     Johnston,     Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1010.  a  bill  to  provide  for  consumers  a 
further  means  of  minimizing  the  Impact  of 
inflation  and  economic  depression  by  nar- 
rowing the  price  spread  between  costs  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  of  needed  goods, 
services,  facilities,  and  commodities  through 
the  development  and  funding  of  specialized 
credit  sources  for,  and  technical  assistance 
to,  self-help,  not-for-profit  cooperatives,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the    Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  borrowings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  complete  implementation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1972. 

The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1972  to  develop  and  implement  a 
plan  for  the  redevelopment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House.  The  Corporation  trans- 
mitted its  plan  to  the  Congress  in  No- 
vember 1974,  and  the  plan  became  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  60-day  review 
period  in  May  1975. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  investment  of 
$130  million  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  $200  million  in  loans.  Im- 
pementation  of  the  plan  is  expected  to 
generate  over  $350  million  in  private 
investment. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  the  necessarj-  author- 
ization for  the  Corporation  to  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  its  plan. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Ja- 
vits.   Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Ma- 
thias. Mr.  McIntyre.  and  Mr. 
Riegle) : 
S.  995.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Human  Resources. 

PREGNANCY    DISCRIMINATION    IS    SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supremo  Court's  decision  on  December  7. 
1976,  in  the  case  of  Gilbert  against  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  came  as  a  deep  dis- 
appointment to  working  women  across 
the  Nation.  It  constituted  a  serious  set- 
back to  women's  rights  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  antidiscrimination  law 
under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  But  far  more  important,  this 
decision  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  family  unit. 

The  6-3  majority  in  the  Gilbert  case 
concluded  that  women  who  must  take 
time  off  from  work  because  of  pregnancy 
or  related  disabilities  are  not  entitled  by 
law  to  the  same  benefits  that  their  em- 
ployers provide  for  workers  who  have 
contracted  other  disabilities.  The  court 
held  that  General  Electric's  exclusion  of 
pregnancy  and  pregnancy-related  dis- 
abilities from  the  protection  of  the 
company's  otherwise  comprehensive  dis- 
ability insurance  program  does  not  con- 
stitute sex-based  discrimination  under 
title  vn. 

Under  G.E.'s  program,  an  employee 
who  becomes  disabled  as  a  result  of  any 
nonoccupational  sickness  or  accident — 
other  than  pregnancy  or  related  disabil- 


ities— can  receive  60  percent  of  his  or 
her  weekly  earnings,  up  to  $150  a  week, 
for  a  maximum  period  of  26  weeks. 

The  company  plan  provides  protection 
for  virtually  every  conceivable  type  of 
disability,  from  venereal  disease,  to  ath- 
letic injuries,  to  cosmetic  surgery  includ- 
ing hair  transplants — but  not  for 
pregnancy. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  states  the 
G.E.'s  plan  was  "nothing  more  than  an 
insurance  package  which  covers  some 
risks,  but  excludes  others."  The  Su- 
preme Court  thus  concluded  that  it  was 
"impossible  to  find  any  gender-based 
discriminatory  effect  in  this  scheme  sim- 
ply because  women  disabled  as  a  result 
of  pregnancy  do  not  receive  benefits." 
Mr.  President,  when  an  employers  plan 
provides  protection  in  the  event  of  vir- 
tually every  conceivable  disability  but 
one,  and  that  one  can  affect  only  women, 
it  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  such 
a  plan  by  definition  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

One  of  the  considerations  offered  by 
the  Court  to  justify  the  singling  out  of 
pregnancy  for  noncoverage  was  that 
pregnancy  is  "often  a  voluntarily  under- 
taken or  desired  condition."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  however,  that  medical  sci- 
ence knows  of  no  perfect  contraceptive, 
and  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  preg- 
nancy is  not  a  planned  or  "voluntarily 
xmdertaken  condition"  at  all. 

The  failure  to  pay  in  this  case  was 
discriminatory  even  if  a  particular  preg- 
nancy involved  was  voluntary,  because 
the  G.E.  plan  provided  income  mainte- 
ance  for  every  conceivable  disability  that 
could  be  incurred  by  a  man,  voluntary 
as  well  as  involuntary.  A  male  employee 
can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
matter  how  he  becomes  disabled,  he  will 
receive  income  maintenance  benefits  to 
get  him  through  the  rough  period  and 
back  on  the  job.  But  a  female  employee 
and  her  family  must  live  with  the  in- 
security of  knowing  that  if  she  becomes 
disabled  from  pregnancy  or  a  related 
condition,  she  will  be  left  to  fend  for 
herself.  Such  a  scheme  of  risk  alloca- 
tion is  obviously  discriminatory  and  not 
"gender  neutral"  as  the  Supreme  Court 
concluded.  In  so  concluding,  the  Court 
has  ignored  the  congressional  Intent  in 
enacting  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act — that  intent  was  to  protect  all  in- 
dividuals from  unjust  employment  dis- 
crimination, including  pregnant  work- 
ers. 

In  arriving  at  its  conclusion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  6  Federal  appellate  courts 
and  18  Federal  trial  courts  that  had  pre- 
viously considered  the  issue  and  had  held 
that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  preg- 
nancy is  sex  discrimination  in  violation 
of  title  vn.  Furthermore,  the  Court  over- 
ruled the  EEOC's  guidelines  on  employ- 
ment policies  relating  to  pregnancy  and 
childbirth.  The  guidelines  required  that 
any  pregnancy  related  disability  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  temporary 
disability  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  disability  or  sick  leave  benefits  and 
for  all  other  job  related  purposes. 

These  guidelines  were  promulgated  by 
the  agency  which  the  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing title  VII,  vested  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  the  law. 


The  underlying  theory  upon  which  the 
guidelines  were  predicated  is  a  simple 
and  just  one — a  disabled  pregnant  work- 
er should  be  treated  like  any  other  dis- 
abled worker.  The  Court's  repudiation  of 
these  guidelines  constitutes  a  dramatic 
departure  from  its  previous  policy.  In  the 
past  the  Court  consistently  treated  the 
agency's  views  on  various  issues  "with 
great  deference." 

The  Court's  conclusion  that  such  a 
disability  plan  does  not  treat  women  un- 
fairly or  unequally  disregards  the  reality 
of  what  a  loss  of  Income  means  to  women 
who  must  work  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  I  am  afraid  that  lurk- 
ing between  the  lines  of  the  Gilbert 
opinion  is  the  outdated  notion  that 
women  are  only  supplemental  or  tempo- 
rary workers — earning  "pin  money"  or 
waiting  to  return  home  to  raise  children 
full-time. 

In  recent  years,  the  family  unit  has 
undergone  many  changes.  There  are 
more  women  in  the  workforce  now  than 
ever  before,  both  married  and  immar- 
ried.  Approximately  46  percent  of  all 
women  over  the  age  of  16  are  in  the  labor 
force  today.  There  are  now  39  million 
women  who  are  working  or  seeking  work. 
Twenty-five  million  of  these  women  are 
doing  so  because  of  the  basic  need  to 
support  their  families — because  they 
have  husbands  who  earn  less  than  $7,000 
a  year  or  because  they  are  single,  di- 
vorced, or  widowed. 

The  law  must  be  changed  to  expressly 
prohibit  pregnancy  discrimination.  If  it 
is  not  changed,  countless  women  and 
their  families  will  be  forced  to  suffer  un- 
just and  severe  economic,  social  and  psy- 
chological consequences.  Many  women 
disabled  by  pregnancy  and  childbirth  will 
be  forced  to  take  leave  without  pay.  The 
resulting  loss  of  income  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  family  unit.  The 
loss  of  a  mother's  salary  will  make  it 
difficult  for  families  to  provide  their 
children  with  proper  nutrition  aJid 
health  care.  For  some  women  and  their 
families  it  will  mean  dissipating  family 
savings  suid  security  and  being  forced 
to  go  on  welfare.  For  others — especially 
low-income  women — the  loss  of  income 
will  discourage  them  from  carrying  their 
pregnancy  to  term. 

Mr.  President,  today  In  14  States,  as 
the  result  of  various  types  of  statutes, 
administrative  rulings,  and  court  deci- 
sions, private  employers  are  required  to 
pay  disability  benefits  to  women  disabled 
by  pregnancy  in  the  same  amounts  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  they  pay 
for  any  other  type  of  disability.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  Is  one  which  guarantees  disability 
payments  to  all  women  whose  employers 
are  covered  by  the  State's  temporary  dis- 
ability insurance  law.  But,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  make  sure  that  women  in  all 
States  will  not  continue  to  be  subjected 
to  pregnancy  discrimination  and  Its  po- 
tentially tragic  effects  is  for  Congress 
to  act. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  Is  Intended  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  prohibitions  against  sex 
discrimination  in  employment  set  forth 
in  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  also  encompass  and  forbid  dlscriml- 
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ration  based  on  pregnan  ;y 
related  medical  conditions 
My  proposal  is  simple  ^ 
It  is  aimed  at  getting  the 
out  furtlier  ado  by  addi 
tion  to  title  VII's  defin 
section  701(k)  would 
that  the  term  "sex 
(k)    would  explicitly 
term   "sex   discriminatlin 
meaning  of  the  act  Includ 
tion  based  on  "pregnan^ 
related  medical  condit... 
ment  would  furthermore 
ployers  are  required  to 
fee  ted  by  pregnancy, 
la  ted  medical 
all    employment-related 
eluding  fringe  benefit 
persons  not  so  affected 
their  ability  or  inability 

The  Congress  has  

nlzed  that  there  cannot 
unequal  treatment  of  mei  i 
a  country  that  takes  prid  ; . 
of  freedom  and  democracy 
enacted  the  Equal  Pay  A( 
women  receive  equal  pay 
In  1964,  title  VII  of  the 
Rights  Act  was  enacted 
nation  based  on  race 
national  origin,  from 

ployment.  This  was 

Employment   Opportunltjr 
which  added  significant 
amendments  to  title  vn 
the  Congress  voted  in  1„ . 
Constitution  In  order  to 
once  and  for  all,  that  . 
must  be  viewed  as  equals 
the  law. 

Now,  once  again  it  has 
bent  upon  the  Congress 
women    throughout    our 
varied  walks  of  life  are  ir 
They  are  hopeful  that  th  ; 
take  prompt  action  to  .. 
rights  which  the  Supremt 
fringed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  now 
consent   to  have   the 
printed  in  the  Record,  . 
editorial  commentaries 
decision  in  the  Gilbert  „ 
an  article  which  appeared 
York  Journal  of 
ber  14,  1976.  The  second 
published  in  the  New 
January  25,  1977. 

There  being  no  objectioli 
material  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  995 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena 
Representatives  o/  the  United 
ica  in  Congress  assem  bled,  Tt 
the  Civil  nights  Act  or  1964 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
subsection: 

"(k)  The  terms  'because  o 
basis  of  sex'  include,  but  ar< 
because    of  or  on   the   baslj 
chUdblrth  or  related  medical  ^ 
women  affected  by  pregnane  y 
related  medical  conditions 
the  same   for   all   employm. 
poses.   Including   receipt   of 
fringe  benefit  programs,  as  o 
so  affected  but  similar  in  th 
ability  to  work,  and  nothtn 
(h )  of  this  title  shall  be 
otherwise." 
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a  new  subsec- 
tions. Proposed 
licitly  provide 
701 
pijovide  that  the 
within    the 
es  discrimina- 
childbirth  or 
."  The  amend- 
fclarify  that  em- 
tr  eat  "women  af- 
chjlldbirth,  or  re- 
same  for 
purposes,    in- 
as  other 
but  similar  in 
tlo  work." 
consistently  recog- 
be  a  place  for 
and  women  in 
in  its  heritage 
In  1963,  we 
to  insure  that 
for  equal  work, 
milestone  Civil 
ban  discrimi- 
rellgion.  and 
eveitr  aspect  of  em- 
followied  by  the  Equal 
Act   of    1972 
strengthening 
J^nd,  ultimately, 
t^  amend  our 
make  it  clear, 
w^men  and  men 
in  the  eyes  of 


)ecome  incum- 
act.  Working 
Nation  from 
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restore  the  basic 
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fProm  the  New  Tork  Journal  of  Commerce 

Dec.  14,  1976] 

Sick  PAT-pRrcNANcv  Rxjlinc  Hit 

(By  Bernlce  Malamud) 

nri^L^'^'  ^"P''^'"<'  Court's  6-3  decision  that 
private  employers  may  refuse  sick  pay  for 
pregnancy-related  dLsabllltles  has  been  called 
%^T.^^°u  ^,1^^"^"  to  the  women's  movement. 
That  s  half  right.  It's  also  a  major  setback 
for  human  rights. 

The  case  Involved  43  female  employes  of 
the  General  Electric  Co..  who  contended  thev 

rn^fif^r'^ltf"***^  ^^^"'*  *'y  "^  company 
rtu.K^,..^  "''  *^^'  ««l"^«d  pregnancy-related 
disabilities,  while  paying  up  to  8150  a  week 
for  virtually  all  other  disabilities.  Including 
elective  procedures  such  as  cosmetic  surgery 
and  hair  transplants.  ^  ^ 

It  may  go  down  as  the  most  cost-conscious 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  since 
Dred  Scott  was  forcibly  returned  to  his 
masters  after  escaping  to  free  territory 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  then  that  Scott 
was  somebody's  property  no  matter  where  he 
wa.s  located.  So  much  for  the  Interpretation 
of  human  rights  when  big  money  and  eco- 
nomic systems  are  at  stake. 

INTERESTTNC    PARALLEL 

Had  the  court  ruled  otherwise  In  those 
times,  It  would  have  been  an  Invitation  for 
every  slave  to  dare  the  borders  between  slave 
and  free  states— placing  the  economic  value 
of  all  that  black  work  force  In  jeopardy  It's 
an  Interesting  parallel. 

Had  the  court  ruled  otherwise  In  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  case,  the  company  argued,  it 
would  have  cost  American  business  as  much 
as  *l .3  billion  In  additional  Insurance  costs 

The  attorneys  for  the  GE  employes  chal- 
lenged that  cost  estimate  forcibly.  They  knew 
how  potent  the  money  argument  was. 

It  leaves  one  to  wonder  Just  what  the 
courts  would  have  decided  about  the  rights 
of  these  women  if  the  price  had  been  right 

Dissenting  Justices  William  J,  Brennan 
and  Thurgood  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the 
GE  plan  Included  coverage  of  things  peculiar 
to  males— vasectomies,  prostatectomies  tir- 
cumclslons.  even  hair  transplants. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  majority  opinion 
stated  that  exclusion  of  pregnancy  was  not 
discriminatory,  becaase  It  dldnt  exclude 
from  one  sex  what  it  provided  for  another 

In  other  words,  neither  sex  could  collect 
for  disability  If  they  got  pregnant,  but  both 
could  if  they  needed  a  clrcumcUion. 

"It's  amazing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
could  promulgate  any  proposition  so  easily 
reduced  to  absurdity. 

As  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  commented 
In  his  separate  dissent,  the  exclusion  places 
the  risk  of  pregnancy  caused  ab.sence  from 
work  in  a  class  by  Itself,  since,  as  he  observed 
malps  do  not  get  pregnant— ever. 

MORE    PREDICTABLE 

GEs  lawyers  also  argued  that  pregnancy 
is  voluntary,  unlike  other  disabilities.  Rich- 
ard D.  Godown,  general  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional A.ssoclatlon  of  Manufacturers,  which 
applauded  the  court's  decision,  was  quoted 
last  week  saying,  "Pregnancy  In  this  day  and 
age  IS  voluntary.  It's  a  little  more  predictable 
than  a  broken  arm." 

The  GE  plan  does  cover  hair  tran.splants 
cosmetic  surgery  and  vasectomies— all  of 
them  presumably  also  more  predictable  than 
a  broken  arm. 

And  when  one  thinks  about  it,  the  court 
decision  on  Just  what  does  and  what  doesn't 
constitute  unfair  discrimination  Is  danger- 
ous to  other  rights. 

Let's  assume,  for  example,  that  a  plan  ex- 
cluded sickle  cell  anemia  from  its  coverage. 
The  fact  that  only  black  males  contract  this 
condition  would  not,  under  the  majority  In- 
terpretation, constitute  unfair  dlscrlmixia- 
tlon.  After  all.  nobody  else  was  covered  for  It 
either. 

Cooley's  anemia,  peculiar  to  whit«s  of  the 
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Mediterranean  area  could  be  slmUarly  ex- 
cluded. So  could  Tay-Sachs  syndrome  which 
only  Jews  contract. 

Oh.  It  would  be  argtied,  that's  absurd 
These  diseases  don't  occur  that  frequently 
They  wouldn't  logically  be  excluded,  because 
It  doesn't  cost  that  much  to  Include  them 

Precisely  so. 

But  what's  the  Supreme  Court  supposed  to 
be  doing?  Deciding  human  rights  In  the  con- 
text of  the  law?  Or  Is  it  still  keeping  a 
weather  eye  on  the  system's  bank  account- 
as  it  did  more  than  a  century  ago  in  Dred 
Scott's  case? 

The  law  of  the  land,  as  many  have  com- 
mented, is  what  a  majority  of  nine  men 
decide  It  Is,  at  any  giv-en  time.  Not  until 
this  decision  did  It  become  apparent  that 
they  are  men  only. 

The  ruling  is  devastating  to  the  hard-won 
and  precariously  held  foothold  women  have 
gained  In  the  economic  system. 

To  working  women  of  childbearing  age, 
and  to  the  four  out  of  10  families  that  de- 
pend on  their  wages.  It's  a  serious  economic 
blow.  It  means  that  they  are  back  to  square 
one.  Now  they  must  go  about  the  parlous 
business  of  getting  the  legislation  on  which 
the  court  ruled  so  narrowly — Title  vn  ot 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— changed  so  that 
It  spells  out  Incontestably  what  they  thought 
it  meant  already. 

ABOXrr   THE    AUTHOR 

A  recognized  authority  on  women's  insur- 
ance problems,  Ms.  Malamud  Is  a  consultant 
to  the  insurance  Induslry.  u  lecturer  and  a 
columnist.  She  is  a  member  of  N.Y.  State's 
Insurance  Advisory  Board,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Discrimination  in  In- 
surance, which  has  adviser  Presldent-elecS 
Carter  on  insurance  matters. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.  1977) 

Pregnancy  and  Discrimination 

(By  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  and 

Susan  Delier  Ross) 

A  company  provides  income-replacement 
payments  to  temporarily  disabled  employees 
for  all  disabilities  that  both  men  and  women 
incur,  such  as  lung  cancer,  alcoholism  and 
skiiiog  Injuries,  and  all  disabUitles  that  only 
men  incur,  such  as  prostatectomies;  There 
is  one  exception:  disabilities  arising  from 
pregnancy  or  childbirth. 

Is  that  exclusion  sex  discrimination?  Not 
at  all,  ruled  the  Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  7, 
1976.  interpreting  the  Federal  law  prohibit- 
ing job  discrimination. 

Yes,  indeed,  held  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  state's  highest  court,  on  Dec. 
20,  1976,  interpreting  the  substantially  Iden- 
tical state  law. 

The  New  York  decision  fosters  eradication 
of  sex  discrimination  In  the  l.-ibor  market, 
root  and  branch.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion leaves  a  gaping  hole  In  the  protection 
guaranteed  women. 

The  Supreme  Court  deci.sion  was  a  stun- 
ning rejection  of  the  position  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  and  six  Federal  courts 
of  appeals.  These  authorities  had  identified 
discrimination  against  the  pregnant  worker 
as  the  essence  of  sex  discrimination.  But  no 
pregnant  man  receives  disability  benefits,  the 
Supreme  Court  majority  said,  hence  It  is  not 
sex  discrimination  to  deny  such  benefits  to 
pregnant  women. 

The  dissenting  Justices  responded  that  the 
pregnancy  classification  was  necessarily  sex- 
based,  both  because  it  is  the  capacity  to 
become  pregnant  that  differentiates  men 
from  women  and  because  all  disabilities  spe- 
cific to  males  were  covered  by  the  plan. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the  rulings 
on  thia  pregnant  Issue?  Millions  of  gamfuliy 
employed  women  have  husbands  earning  less 
than  $7, COO  per  year.  Families  dependent  on 
the  Income  of  these  women  will  suffer  the 
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harshest  Impact  when  no  wage  replacement 
attends  childbirth. 

But  far  graver  Implications  attend  refusal 
to  recognize  disadvantageous  treatment  of 
the  pregnant  worker  as  sex  discrimination. 
If  it  Is  not  sex  dLscrlmlnation  to  exclude 
pregnant  women  from  standard  fringe- 
benefit  programs.  Is  It  sex  discrimination  to 
fire  pregnant  women,  refuse  to  hire  them, 
force  them  to  take  long,  unpaid  leaves,  or 
strip  them  of  seniority  rights  when  they 
return  to  work? 

Until  very  recently  such  practices  were  the 
common  pattern.  They  had  been  fought  suc- 
cessfully in  litigation  under  Federal  and  state 
human  rights  laws.  Women  outside  states 
with  secure  state-law  rulings  now  fear  in- 
dustry's return  to  old  ways. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  di.sadvantageous 
treatment  of  pregnant  workers  has  been  a 
constant  target  of  employment-discrimina- 
tion cases.  Women's  child-bearing  function 
has  always  played  a  central  role  in  support- 
ing sex  discrimination.  Anticipating  the 
woman's  withdrawal  from  the  paid  labor 
force  when  she  becomes  pregnant,  the  econ- 
omy-minded employer  keeps  her  till  then, 
at  the  lowest  cost,  and  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  job  ladder. 

The  reality  is  that  many  women  become 
labor-force  outcasts  upon  pregnancy,  not  by 
choice  but  because  of  their  employers'  pre- 
conceptions or  prejudices. 

Even  pregnant  workers  who  manage  to  re- 
tain their  jobs — albeit  without  the  fringe- 
benefit  package  given  other  workers — find 
their  opportunities  limited  because  of  the 
image  of  the  "typical"  woman  generated  and 
perpetuated  by  employers'  own  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

Without  confronting  head-on  this  source 
of  differential  treatment  of  the  female  work- 
er, basic  Improvement  in  the  status  of  gain- 
fully employed  women  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

Employers  will  continue  to  regard  women 
as  people  who  neither  need  nor  want  to  re- 
main in  the  labor  market  for  more  than  a 
temporary  sojo^irn.  Traditional  states  of 
mind  about  women's  proper  work  once  the 
baby  comes  are  difficult  to  abandon,  even  for 
gray-haired  jurists.  The  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  judges  surmounted  this  dif- 
ficulty; the  Supreme  Court  Justices  did  not. 

A  further  ominous  signal  marks  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion.  The  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  has  sharply  distinguished 
the  muted  protection  against  discrimination 
that  women  have  gained  under  the  Constitu- 
tion's 19th-century  equal-protection  prin- 
ciple from  the  vital  safeguard  afforded  by  the 
state's  modern  human-rights  law. 

By  contrast,  the  Supreme  Court  twice  Iden- 
tified as  a  source  for  determining  Congres- 
sional Intent  in  banning  "discrimination"  the 
"long  history  of  Judicial  construction"  of  the 
14th  Amendment's   equal-protection  clause. 

But  until  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sistently interpreted  the  14th  Amendment  to 
allow  wholly  arbitrary  forms  of  sex  dis- 
crimination, including  state  restrictions  on 
women's  working  as  bartenders  or  serving  on 
juries. 

In  fact,  the  "long  history"  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  refusal  to  relate  sex  discrimination 
to  equal -protection  analysis  continues  to 
provide  strong  impetus  for  the  insistence  of 
the  contemporary  women's  movement  on  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

On  the  issue  of  statutory  construction  In- 
volved In  the  Supreme  Court's  Dec.  7  deci- 
sion, the  high  court  is  not  the  final  arbiter. 
Legislative  overruling  is  available  when  the 
Court  misconceives  Congressional  purpose. 
The  re.sponse  of  the  new  Congress  and  Ad- 
ministration will  provide  an  early  measure 
of  the  nations  current  commitment  to 
achievement  of  genuinely  equal  opportunity 
for  women. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1976,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 


in  General  Electric  versus  Gilbert  that  it 
is  not  sex  discrimination,  within  the 
meaning  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  pregnancy  and 
related  disabilities  from  otherwise  com- 
prehensive insurance  plans. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  thus 
overruled  not  only  24  lower  Federal 
courts  but  also  the  pregnancy  guidelines 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  which  had  ruled  that  preg- 
nancy-related disabilities  had  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  tempo- 
rary disability  for  all  job-related  pur- 
poses. 

The  Gilbert  decision  could  have  a 
widespread  effect  upon  our  society  and 
our  economy,  for  46  percent  of  all  women 
of  working  age  are  now  in  the  labor 
force.  Thirty-five  million  women  are 
working  or  seeking  work.  And  25  million 
of  these  women  are  working  because  they 
must,  either  because  they  are  the  sole 
support  of  their  families  or  because  their 
husbands  earn  less  than  $7,000  a  year. 

And  the  effect  of  the  Gilbert  decision 
on  these  working  women  and  their  fam- 
ilies could  be  devastating.  Many  women 
temporarily  disabled  by  pregnancy  will 
be  forced  to  take  leave  without  pay.  In 
so  doing,  they  must  forfeit  the  income 
which  holds  their  family  together,  which 
helps  assure  their  children  adequate  nu- 
trition and  health  care,  and  which  helps 
keep  their  family  off  welfare.  And  faced 
with  the  dual  cost  of  being  forced  to  pay 
their  medical  costs  plus  losing  their 
wages,  many  low-income  women  may 
come  to  feel  that  their  only  alternative 
is  an  abortion. 

The  costs  of  providing  women  with 
pregnancy  benefits  is  far  from  prohibi- 
tive. The  disability  period  is  defined  as 
only  that  time  when  a  woman  is  medi- 
cally certified  as  unable  to  work.  For  95 
percent  of  the  women  the  disability 
period  as  defined  lasts  only  6  weeks  or 
less.  Calculations  based  on  actuarial  evi- 
dence supplied  as  part  of  the  Gilbert 
case  Indicate  that  pregnancy  benefits  will 
cost  U.S.  industry  less  than  $150  million 
more  a  year,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  60  percent  of  all  women  em- 
ployees who  are  covered  by  a  tempo- 
rary disability  plan  may  already  receive 
benefits  in  the  event  of  disability  due  to 
pregnancy. 

There  are  two  points  which  must  be 
stressed.  The  first  is  that  G.E.  versus 
Gilbert  upheld  a  plan  which  paid  bene- 
fits for  all  disabilities  incurred  by  males, 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  but  yet  would 
deny  benefits  for  pregnancy  which  is 
not  always  voluntary  as  claimed. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  bill  being 
introduced  would  not  mandate  compul- 
sory disability  coverage.  It  will  simply 
mean  that  employers  who  do  provide  a 
disability  plan  must  treat  disability  due 
to  pregnancy  or  any  related  medical  con- 
dition the  same  as  all  other  nonwork- 
related  disability  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  and  to  the  provision  of 
leave  policies. 

Mr.  President,  in  G.E.  versus  Gilbert 
the  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  that 
Congress  could  indicate  through  legisla- 
tion that  such  discrimination  as  perpetu- 
ated in  G.E.  versus  Gilbert  is  illegal.  The 
legislation  which  we  are  introducing  pro- 


hibits this  unbelievable  and  unjustifiable 
discrimination.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
in  introducing  legislation  to  counteract 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  General 
Electric  versus  Gilbert.  In  Gilbert,  the 
Court  held  that  an  employer's  exclusion 
of  pregnancy-related  disabilities  from 
coverage  of  an  otherwise  comprehensive 
employee  disability  income  protection 
plan  does  not  constitute  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  violation  of  title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Gilbert  decision  was  a  major  set- 
back to  women's  efforts  for  equity  in  the 
job-market,  not  only  in  its  specific  appli- 
cation that  denies  disability  benefits  to 
pregnant  women,  but  also  in  its  potential 
for  erosion  of  title  VII  protection  against 
sex  discrimination  generally.  Unless 
remedial  legislation  is  enacted,  employ- 
ers may  well  consider  that  they  have 
a  green  light  for  additional  classifications 
based  on  pregnancy  and  other  sex- 
related  discriminations  as  well,  without 
fear  of  violating  title  VII.  This  would 
have  grave  consequences  for  the  female 
work  force  in  America. 

The  Court's  decision  in  Gilbert,  re- 
jecting the  unanimous  conclusion  of  all 
six  Federal  courts  of  appeals  that  had 
previously  considered  the  issue,  repu- 
diated guidelines  promulgated  by  the 
EEOC  after  extensive  and  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  issues  involved.  Both 
the  lower  courts  and  the  EEOC  con- 
sidered that  Congress,  in  enacting  title 
VII,  clearly  intended  to  eliminate  em- 
ployment discrimination  based  on  sex, 
and,  that  exclusion  of  pregnancy-related 
disabilities  from  otherwise  comprehen- 
sive disability  plans  constituted  unlaw- 
ful discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
This  was  my  interpretation  of  title  VII 
when,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  voted  in  favor  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

But,  the  Supreme  Court  has  seen 
things  differently.  I  must  admit  surprise 
at  the  Court's  conclusion.  I  thought  that 
this  was  one  battle  in  the  fight  for 
equality  between  the  sexes  that  had  been 
fought  and  won.  Now  the  ball  is  back  in 
the  Congress'  court.  And.  we  have  an  op- 
portunity within  our  constitutional 
authority  to  amend  title  VII  to  make 
clear  that  sex  discrimination  includes 
classifications  based  on  pregnancy.  The 
legislation  which  we  now  introduce,  will 
achieve  that  goal. 

The  Gilbert  decision  evoked  an  out- 
pouring of  concern  among  many  Ameri- 
cans, including  civil  rights  and  women's 
rights  groups.  These  groups  have  banded 
together  and  protested  to  their  elected 
officials.  Their  success  in  focusing  na- 
tional attention  on  this  important  issue 
was  poignantly  demonstrated  at  the 
press  conference  held  this  morning  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  this 
remedial  legislation.  This  morning's 
gathering  typified  the  support  that  ex- 
ists for  this  proposal  both  on  and  off 
Capitol  Hill. 

I  am  certain  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  supports  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  with  whom  I  join  to- 
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day     in     Introducing     th 
amendment  to  title  VII.  a 
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of  the  commander,  would  raise  the  very 
real  possibility  of  divided  loyalties,  and 
might  very  well  make  it  Impossible  for 
our  military  organization  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created 
In  short.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  vitai 
and  unique  role  and  position  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  fact  that  the 
military  is  the  very  linchpin  of  our  na- 
tional security,  justifies  and  requires  this 
legislation.  Unionism.  If  Introduced  Into 
our  Armed  Forces,  could  very  easily  de- 
stroy those  fine  and  honorable  principles 
and  traditions  which  have  characterized 
our  military  forces  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic. 

This  question  is  particularly  serious 
now  because  we  are  already  faced  with 
a  troubled  and  unsettled  situation  In  the 
military.  This  results  from  the  serious 
difScultles  and  problems  which  the 
armed  services  are  encountering  as  a 
result  of  our  effort  to  go  to  and  main- 
tain an  all-volunteer  military  force.  This 
has  not  been  fully  successful.  We  have 
fallen  short  of  our  military  manpower 
goals  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We 
are  faced  with  many  problems  In  this 
area  and  I  believe  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous—and perhaps  fatal— mistake  to 
further  aggravate  and  agitate  this 
troubled  situation  by  permitting  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  organized  by  labor 
unions. 

I  am  not  jumping  at  shadows.  I  am 
not  tilting  at  a  straw  man.  The  danger 
Is  real,  clear,  and  Imminent.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  specifically  author- 
ized military  memberships.  Only  this 
week  the  leaders  of  this  same  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  the  largest  Government 
workers'  union  In  this  country,  specifi- 
cally backed  and  approved  a  proposal  to 
begin  organizing  the  Armed  Forces,  call- 
ing unionization  of  the  military  inevita- 
ble. The  vote  of  the  union's  executive 
council  to  endorse  the  plan  was  15  to  2. 
The  question  will  now  be  put  to  the 
union's  280.000  civilian  members  who  will 
be  polled  over  the  next  several  months. 
The  outcome  Is  entirely  predictable. 

The  basic  fallacy  of  labor  organization 
In  the  armed  services  lies  in  the  concept 
that  military  service  is  on  the  same  plane 
as  employment  In  the  private  sector. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  Armed  Forces  have  different  obliga- 
tions, higher  loyalties,  and,  of  necessity, 
operate  under  different  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
believe  that  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  organization  of  the  military  by  labor 
unions  is  an  imperative. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced on  this  subject  which  are  certainly 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Notable 
among  these  is  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond>  and  others.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  hold 
comprehensive  hearings  on  all  these  bills 
and  the  entire  problem  of  union  orga- 
nization and  membership  in  the  armed 
services.  All  parties  having  a  proper  and 
legitimate  interest  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  express  their 
views  on  this  very  important  subject. 
The  entire  issue  will  be  completely  ex- 
plored and  all  viewpoints  will  be 
thoroughly  considered. 
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I  believe  that  we  can  and  will  develop 
and  pass  a  bill  which  will  protect  our 
military  security  by  guarding  against  di- 
vided loyalties  and  by  insuring  that  our 
military  forces,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  units,  are  at  all  times  and  in  all  situa- 
tions fully  responsive  to  their  duty  and 
to  the  military  chain  of  command  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  and  will  do  this  with- 
out infringing  upon  any  basic.  Inherent 
or  constitutional  rights  of  any  individ- 
ual. 

S.  997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat",  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectiok  1.  The  Congress  hereby  determlne.s 
that — 

(a)  Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight,  and 
If  necessary,  to  die,  to  preserve  and  Insure 
the  welfare,  security,  survival,  and  liberty 
of  this  country  and  Its  people; 

(b)  Control,  discipline,  and  prompt  and 
unquestioning  obedience  to  lawful  orders  of 
superior  officers  are  essential,  necessary,  and 
time-honored  elements  of  the  American  mili- 
tary tradition,  and,  from  the  earliest  Articles 
of  War,  mUitary  laws  and  regulations  have 
proscribed  conduct  which  would  undermine 
the  military  chain  of  command; 

(c)  The  processes  of  conventional  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  labor  negotiation  can- 
not and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  United 
States  military  organization,  and  strikes, 
slowdowns  and  similar  Job  actions  have  no 
place  in  the  armed  services; 

(d)  Unionization  of  the  armed  forces  is 
Incompatible  with  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand, undermines  the  role,  authority,  and 
position  of  the  commander,  and  could  have 
the  unfavorable  and  divisive  effect  of  creat- 
ing adversary  relationships  between  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  or  between  such 
members  and  the  Congress; 

(e)  Under  Article  I,  Section  8,  clauses  12, 
13.  14.  and  16  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  has  the  undis- 
puted power  to  enact  legUlation  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  military 
forces,  and  the  vital  and  unique  duties  and 
position  of  the  armed  forces  Justify  and  re- 
quire the  enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
assure  a  disciplined,  effective,  and  responsive 
national  defense  force. 

.Sec.  2.  That  Chapter  49  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the 
end  thereof,  a  nc-w  .section  as  follow^s:    • 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'Member  of  the  armed  forces'  means 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  is  (A) 
serving  on  active  duty,  (B)  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component,  and  (C)  a  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  United  States 
Navy. 

"(2)  'Labor  organization'  means  any  labor 
union  or  other  organization  of  any  kind  in 
which  employees  (Including  members  of  the 
armed  force?)  participate  or  belong  to,  and 
which  exist,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining,  dealing  or  ne- 
gotiating with  employees  concerning  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  work,  service,  or  pay. 
Such  terms  shall  not  include  any  profes- 
sional, fraternal,  patriotic,  military  or  veter- 
ans organizations  or  association  unless  such 
organization  or  association  supports,  advo- 
cates, or  asserts  the  right  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  to  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  asserts  that  It 
has  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  or  neg^o- 
tlate  with  the  Government  of  the  Unled 
States  concerning  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  work,  service  or  pay  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(3)  'Employer'  shall  mean  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  specifically  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense. 
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"(b)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organization,  or  any  other  group,  associa- 
tion, organization,  individual,  or  other  entity 
to  enroU  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in, 
or  to  solicit  or  other\vise  encourage  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  to  Join  any  labor 
organization,  or  to  receive  or  accept  any 
labor  organization  dues  from  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  organiza- 
tion or  person  to  use.  or  permit  or  authorize 
the  use  of,  any  military  reservations,  prop- 
erties, or  other  defense  facilities  for  labor 
organization  recruiting  or  unionizing  activi- 
ties, or  for  meetings,  demonstrations  or  other 
activities  in  support  of  labor  organizations 
or  membership  In  labor  organizations  by 
members  of  the  armod  forces. 

"(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  to  Join  any  labor 
organization  or  to  be  or  remain  a  member 
thereof.  It  shall  also  be  tmlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  to  solicit  or 
otherwl.se  encourage  any  other  member  of 
the  armed  forces  to  Join,  become  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  organization. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  to  actively  support  any 
activity  of  any  labor  organization  which  (1) 
Is  a  protest  against,  is  Intended  to  focus  on 
or  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  pay.  working  conditions,  or 
military  service  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  (2)  supports,  advocates,  or  asserts 
the  right  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
join  or  be  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  (3)  supports,  advocates  or  asserts 
the  right  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
engage  in  strikes,  work  stoppages,  slowdowns, 
and  similar  Job  actions. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces,  or  any  civilian  official 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  negotiate  or  bargain  collectively,  or  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  or  bargain  collectivelv. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pay,  work. 
or  military  service  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  with  any  individual,  organization,  or 
association  which  represents  or  purports  to 
represent  members  of  the  armed  forces.  It 
shall  likewise  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  the  armed  services,  or  any  civilian  official 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  recognize  any  individual,  organization,  or 
association  for  any  such  purpose. 

"(d)  None  of  the  prohibitions  of  subsec- 
tions (b)(1),  (b)(2),  (c)(1),  and  (c)(2)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  in  cases  where  the 
labor  organization  involved  does  not  repre- 
sent, or  purport  or  attempt  to  represent,  the 
Interests  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
any  dealings  or  negotiations,  or  in  any  at- 
tempt to  deal  or  negotiate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  does  not  sup- 
port, advocate  or  assert  the  right  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  to  engage  In  strikes,  work 
stoppages,  slowdowns,  or  other  Job  actions 
against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)(1)  Any  Individual  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  SIOOO  nor  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five 
(5)  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

"(2)  Any  labor  organization  violating  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S25.000  nor  more 
than  S250.000. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections^ at  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  49  of  "Htle  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"975.  Union  organizing  and  membership 
prohibited." 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 


killing,  assaulting,  or  intimidating  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  performing  in- 
vestigative, inspection,  or  law  enforce- 
ment functions  a  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kill,  assault,  or  intimidate 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  FCC's  Field  Op- 
erations Bureau  conducted  3,400  inves- 
tigations, and  12,045  inspections.  The  in- 
spectors have  no  choice  as  to  where  in- 
spections are  made,  and  much  of  their 
work  must  be  done  at  night  when  sus- 
pected illegal  signals  are  being  trans- 
mitted. 

The  nature  of  their  work  has  sub- 
jected FCC  inspectors  to  a  growing  num- 
ber of  attacks  each  year.  A  few  recent 
examples  are  illustrative. 

In  August  1976,  an  FCC  engineer  was 
threatened  with  a  revolver  when  he  at- 
tempted to  make  an  inspection. 

In  September  1975,  two  engineers  were 
threatened  by  a  man  wielding  a  two- 
by-four  during  an  inspection. 

In  June  1974,  two  FCC  engineers  were 
attacked  while  attempting  to  inspect  a 
station.  One  of  them  required  hospitali- 
zation. 

I  could  cite  many  more  cases  in  which 
FCC  employees  have  been  harassed, 
threatened,  and  physically  harmed. 
These  Federal  employees  have  been  in- 
creasingly exposed  to  violence  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties.  They 
need  the  full  protection  of  Federal  law. 

Most  Federal  employees  who  perform 
Investigative  or  law-enforcement  func- 
tions are  already  protected  by  Federal 
criminal  laws.  But  FCC  employees  are 
not.  Thus,  if  an  FCC  officer  accompanies 
an  FBI  agent  during  an  investigation  and 
both  are  attacked,  only  the  attack  on  the 
FBI  agent  would  be  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The  assault  on  the  FCC  officer 
would  subject  the  offender  to  State  or 
.local  prosecution  only.  Unfortunately, 
the  Commission  has  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtaining  criminal 
prosecution  of  such  offenders  through 
State  and  local  authorities. 

The  FCC  has  sought  legislation  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  since  1967.  While  there 
is  little  or  no  opposition  to  giving  FCC 
employees  the  protection  of  Federal 
criminal  laws,  there  has  been  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  appropriate  form  of 
corrective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  act 
on  this  matter  without  further  delay.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  FCC  employees  to  enforce  our  com- 
munications laws  and  regulations  more 
effectively  and  safely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  998 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  "while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties"  the  fol- 


lowing: "or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  per- 
forming investigative,  inspection,  or  law 
enforcement  functions". 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  t(xiay 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  of  1972,  FIFRA,  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  pest  control 
technology  back  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultui-e. 

The  agricultural  community  has  con- 
tinued to  implement  new  and  changing 
pest  control  technology  as  it  becomes 
available  and  proven.  Farmers  are  in- 
creasingly using  various  nonchemical 
methods;  however,  for  the  foreseeable 
future  the  primary  method  will  continue 
to  be  chemical. 

However,  since  1972  when  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  was  given  the 
authority  over  this  area,  there  have  been 
growing  concerns  and  evidence  that  EPA 
cannot  handle  expeditiously  the  respon- 
sibility and  that  increasingly  large 
amounts  of  tax  dollars  are  going  to  be 
spent  to  give  them  the  capability  in  the 
agricultural  area.  This  is  a  capability 
that  already  exists  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  EPA  Is  presently  spending  more 
than  10  times  what  the  USDA  spent  and 
has  asked  for  one-half  again  as  much 
money  in  order  to  proceed. 

These  funds  are  being  spent  in  a  situ- 
ation that  finds  neither  registration  nor 
classification  completed.  The  EPA  was 
specifically  authorized  to  act  in  these  two 
areas,  but  registration  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  several  more  years,  and  a 
tentative  list  of  restricted  pesticides  is 
only  now  going  to  be  published. 

In  the  meantime,  EPA  is  removing  ex- 
isting chemicals  from  the  market  without 
complete  scientific  testing.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  food,  wood,  and  fiber 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

EPA  is  not  the  only  agency  that  has 
gotten  itself  twisted  In  its  own  regula- 
tor>-  language,  but  an  example  will  serve 
to  elucidate  the  problems  that  confront 
farmers  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  FIFRA. 

The  congressional  intent  of  FIFRA  is 
that  of  implementation  in  a  "common- 
sense"  fashion.  On  September  21,  1976, 
the  EPA  published  the  following  material 
in  the  Federal  Register : 

The  use  of  a  registered  pesticide  to  control 
a  pest  not  named  on  the  EPA  accepted  label 
would  not  generaUy  pose  different  risks  to 
man  or  the  environment  than  would  the  use 
of  such  pesticide  to  control  pests  which  are 
named  on  the  label  when  used  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  all  other  labeling  Instruc- 
tions. 

Certainly  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
statement;  however,  the  following  addi- 
tional statement  was  included : 

The  use  of  a  registered  pesticide  to  control 
pests  not  named  on  the  label  or  labelling 
constitutes  a  violation  of  FIFRA  Section  12 
(a)  (2)  (G)  in  that  it  Is  a  use  of  a  registered 
pesticide  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  Its 
labelling. 
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By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  authorize  ^ 
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Energy  and  Natural 
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in  the  94th  Congress.  Although  a  hear- 
ing was  scheduled  on  this  measure,  in 
the  closing  rush  of  business  that  hearing 
had  to  be  canceled.  No  public  hearings 
ever  have  been  held  on  the  substance  of 
this  bill,  with  opportunity  accorded 
homesteaders  to  present  their  case. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  a  right  so  basic  to  our 
American  democracy,  can  and  will  be 
accorded  early  In  the  95th  Congress. 
That  is  basically  what  this  bill  Is  all 
about:  to  accord  American  citizens  who 
have  reasons  to  believe  they  were  wrong- 
fully deprived  of  property  rights  by  their 
government  to  be  heard  on  the  facts  and 
the  law.  The  bill  does  not  take  away  or 
give  away  anything  to  anybody. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  "the  report  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, a  great  many  laws  were  enacted  in 
years  gone  by  under  which  a  citizen 
could  go  out  on  vacant,  unappropriated 
public  lands,  make  an  "entry,"  and  by 
performing  certain  work  and  complying 
with  specified  procedures,  he  could  get 
title  to  a  given  tract,  the  size  of  which 
might  vary  from  160  acres  to  640  acres. 
Under  certain  of  these  homestead 
laws,  title  to  the  minerals  passed  with 
the  surface  to  the  homesteader,  pro- 
vided the  land  had  not  been  classified 
as  having  known  mineral  values.  Under 
other  laws,  the  Government  was  re- 
quired to  reserve  coal,  oil.  and  gas  de- 
posits whether  or  not  there  was  any 
reason  to  believe  such  deposits  did  in 
fact  exist. 

The  variety  of  laws,  procedures,  and 
situations  led  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  there  were  instances  in  which 
a  homesteader  did  not  get  the  minerals 
in  his  land  to  which  he  was  rightfully 
entitled  under  the  law  and  facts  as 
known  at  the  time  he  acquired  title  to 
the  surface.  On  occasion.  Congress  has 
passed  and  the  President  has  signed  pri- 
vate laws  for  the  relief  of  individual 
homesteaders  or  for  specified  groups, 
such  as  the  Kenai  homesteaders  in 
Alaska. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  for 
a  general  law  to  provide  for  rectification 
of  this  situation  and  enable  homestead 
titleholders  to  obtain  equity  if  they  were 
mistakenly  deprived  of  the  minerals  In 
their  lands.  Again.  I  point  out  that  no 
existing  rights  acquired  by  others,  such 
as  those  of  a  Federal  lessee  on  the  land, 
would  in  any  way  be  interfered  with  or 
invalidated. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.   Bzllviou, 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Schmitt.  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  LucAR.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.    GoLDWATER.    Mr.    Stevens, 
Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Garn)  : 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equal  ac- 
cess to  courts  in  civil  actions  involving 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  grant 
to  successful  litigants  in  civil  cases  and 
certain  agency  proceedings  against  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  an 
award  of  legal  fees  and  other  related 
expenses. 

With  several  important  changes,  the 


bill  is  similar  in  concept  to  S.  2871  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  session.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  S.  2871 
last  year.  I  solicited  the  views  of  the  at- 
torneys and  others  in  New  Mexico  as  to 
the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
response  to  my  survey  far  exceeded  my 
expectations  in  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  replies.  Greater  than  90 
percent  of  those  responding  supported 
the  concept  of  providing  attorney's  fees 
and  related  costs  to  private  parties  pre- 
vailing against  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  the  reasons  given  for  support- 
ing this  concept  were  based  on  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  attorneys  whose 
clients  have  endured  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  having  been  "worn  out"  by 
inexhaustible  Government  resources  in 
both  administrative  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Other  responses  reflected  con- 
cern that  the  judicial  system  is  losing  Its 
capacity  to  act  as  a  balancing  factor 
against  arbitrarj-  or  capricious  Govern- 
ment action  because  many  private  par- 
ties view  litigation  and  other  proceed- 
ings against  the  Government  as  being 
prohibitively  expensive  even  though  these 
proceedings  have  a  direct  and  substantial 
impact  on  the  economic  interest  of  the 
parties. 

A  small  percentage  of  those  responding 
expressed  opposition  to  several  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  2871.  One  major  criti- 
cism was  the  inclusion  In  the  bill  of  crim- 
inal proceedings.  A  number  of  those  re- 
sponding expressed  the  view  that  existing 
procedures  more  than  adequately  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  a  criminal  defendant 
unable  to  provide  for  his  own  defense. 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  facts  com- 
pletely support  this  view.  It  Is  my  view 
that  the  civil  and  criminal  provisions 
represent  a  logical  distinction  and  can  be 
separated.  Accordingly,  I  have  not  In- 
cluded coverage  of  criminal  cases  in  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today. 

Another  criticism  was  that  S.  2781  did 
not  distinguish  between  private  parties 
who  are  put  at  a  clear  financial  or  re- 
source disadvantage  In  a  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative dispute  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  private  parties 
who  are  not.  Clearly  some  parties  such  as 
giant  corporations  and  the  very  wealthy 
are  capable  of  adequately  protecting 
their  interests  and  are  not.  therefore, 
put  in  a  position  of  "caving  in"  when 
faced  with  litigating  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  this  reason  I  have  added  a  limita- 
tion on  those  parties  who  would  be  per- 
mitted to  recover  under  this  proposed 
legislation.  No  party  other  than  a  party 
qualifying  as  a  small  business  or  with  as- 
sets valued  at  less  than  $1  million  and 
annual  receipts  or  income  of  less  than 
$100,000  in  each  of  the  5  years  preceding 
the  initiation  of  the  litigation  or  proceed- 
ing would  be  permitted  to  recover.  I 
would  ask  that  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
particularly  focus  on  these  specific 
provisions. 

Further.  I  have  added  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  rates  of  the  attorneys'  fees 
that  would  be  recoverable  under  the  bill. 

Lastly,  I  propose  to  initiate  this  com- 
pensation program  for  a  3-year  trial 
period. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
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legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  growing  tendency  of  escalating 
legal  and  related  costs  deterring  Ameri- 
cans from  enforcing  and  defending  their 
legal  rights  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  basic  problem  this  bill  seeks 
to  overcome  is  the  inability  of  many 
Americans  to  combat  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Government.  The  Government 
employs  thousands  of  lawyers  assigned 
to  enforce  and  defend  the  often  lengthy 
and  sometimes  arbitrary  regulations  and 
rulings  of  the  hundreds  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  volumes  of 
the  annotated  laws  of  the  United  States 
take  up  dozens  of  shelves  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto  number  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Unfortunately,  these  vast  numbers 
of  rules  and  regulations  are  too  often 
subject  to  arbitrary  interpretation  and 
application  by  the  Federal  functionaries 
who  are  now  vested  with  very  broad  dis- 
cretionary powers. 

As  a  result,  there  are  a  few  elements 
of  life,  commercial  or  otherwise,  where 
the  Federal  Government  does  not — at 
least  potentially — have  some  role  to  play, 
a  role  which  often  leads  the  regulator  to 
take  the  regulated  to  the  court  on  issues 
whose  merits  are  highly  questionable. 

Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment, there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of 
helplessness  among  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  Many  people,  particularly 
those  small  businesses  and  organizations 
and  individuals  who  are  not  particularly 
wealthy,  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with 
an  institution  such  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  size  and  complexity  of  which 
is  so  great  that,  literally,  no  one  can 
come  to  terms  with  it. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  dilemma 
are  that  in  the  usual  case,  an  aggrieved 
party  has  to  weigh  the  high  cost  of  liti- 
gation or  agency  proceeding  against  the 
value  of  the  rights  to  be  protected.  In  far 
too  many  cases,  a  party  will  knuckle  un- 
der to  a  Federal  order  he  knows  to  be 
wrong  because  he  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  taking  the  matter  to  court,  or  chal- 
lenging an  administrative  action.  In  the 
case  of  these  private  parties,  it  is  often 
only  the  most  wealthy  who  can  afford 
to  challenge  the  Government. 

This  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  the  income  and  assets  of  the 
private  litigant  or  defendant  are  gen- 
eraly  extremely  limited  and,  therefore, 
can  be  subject  to  a  war  of  attrition  on 
the  part  of  a  determined  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Justice  for  the  citizen  requires 
that  the  cost  of  securing  justice  not  out- 
weigh the  value  of  the  right  asserted  by 
the  citizen  against  the  Government.  It  is 
important,  also,  that  the  expense  of  cor- 
recting error  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  task  which  could  have  wide- 
ranging  beneficial  implications  for  other 
Americans — not  rest  wholly  on  the  party 
whose  willingness  to  go  to  court  has 
helped  define  the  limits  of  Federal  au- 
thority. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  court  litigation 
and  agency  proceedings,  many  issues  of 
great  importance — of  importance  in  de- 
fining the  relative  rights  of  government 
and  governed  in  a  free  society — are  never 
tested.  Surely,  if  society  has  a  suflBcient 
interest  in  an  issue  to  channel  thousands 


of  dollars  into  the  Government's  case, 
it  has  an  equal  interest  in  insuring  that 
the  case  Is  decided  pursuant  to  a  fair 
presentation  of  the  issues  to  the  court 
or  to  the  administrative  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  interpretation  of  the  regu- 
lation. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  mentioned 
earlier,  my  proposal  for  awarding  legal 
fees  and  costs  in  civil  actions  applies  to 
all  actions  in  which  the  United  States  or 
an  agency  or  official  is  a  party,  including 
tort  claims  and  judicial  reviews  of 
agency  actions.  Awards  of  fees  and  costs 
are  requii-ed  to  be  made  by  courts  in 
favor  of  parties  prevailing  over  the  Gov- 
ernment in  actions  instituted  or  defended 
by  the  Government.  If  the  private  party 
prevails  partially,  he  must  be  awarded 
an  amount  for  fees  and  costs  incurred 
by  him  in  the  action  commensurate  with 
his  success.  In  cases  in  which  the  private 
party  fails,  he  may  be  awarded  fees  and 
costs  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

What  I  propose  Is  hardly  a  radical 
concept.  Today  we  find  over  50  Federal 
statutes  which  provide  for  the  awards  of 
attorney's  fees  and  related  costs  in  spe- 
cific situations.  As  recently  as  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  subse- 
quently signed  into  law  the  Civil  Rights 
Attorney's  Fees  Award  Act,  which  per- 
mits compensation  in  civil  actions 
against  the  United  States  in  certain 
civil  rights  and  Internal  revenue  cases. 
What  I  propose  is  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  cases  which  now 
have  the  benefit  of  specific  legislation  and 
those  which  do  not  by  providing  general 
legislative  coverage  for  all  civil  cases 
against  the  Government. 

The  awarding  of  legal  fees  to  success- 
ful private  litigants  should  not  in  any 
way  deter  Government  attorneys  from 
pursuing  meritorious  claims.  Similiarly, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  incentive 
to  spurious  litigation,  as  the  nonprevail- 
ing  party  will  be  awarded  legal  fees  only 
when  the  interests  of  justice  manifestly 
dictate. 

What  it  will  do  is  to  deter  the  govern- 
mental tendency  to  dispute  meritorious 
claims  In  the  expectation  of  outlasting 
an  adversary.  This  is  a  practice  which 
must  be  discouraged. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  may  show  that 
improvements  may  be  made  in  the  details 
and  limitations  of  my  bill;  however.  I 
am  without  a  doubt  that  they  will  find 
that  this  bill  represents  badly  needed 
legislation  and  deserves  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  new  Congress.  I  believe  it  is 
bipartisan  in  nature  and  I  find  that  it 
should  receive  enthusiastic  support  of 
those  of  widely  varying  political  philoso- 
phies. 

Therefore.  I  together  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Thurmond,  Bellmon. 
Schmitt,  McClure,  Lugar.  Dole,  Gold- 
water,  Stevens,  Young,  and  Garn,  intro- 
duce this  bill  to  provide  equal  access  to 
the  courts  in  civil  actions  against  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Access  to 
Courts  Act  of  1977". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  serious 
inequities  and  inequalities  exist  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  certain  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  labor  and 
other  organizations  In  terms  of  the  relative 
ease  with  which  each  Is  able,  without  suffer- 
ing extreme  economic  hardship,  to  prevail  or 
to  secure  the  vindication  of  Its  rights  In 
civil  actions  and  In  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  dimin- 
ish such  Inequities  and  inequalities  by  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  attorney  fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and 
other  costs  in  specified  situations. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2412  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2412.  Attorney  and  witness  fees  and  costs 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  and  in 
section  2678  of  this  title,  a  Judgment  for 
costs,  as  provided  in  section  1920  of  this 
title  (but  not  including  the  fees  and  expenses 
of  attorneys),  may  be  awarded  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  any  civil  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States  in  any  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  such  action. 

"(b)  (1)  A  Judgment  for  costs,  as  provided 
m  section  1920  of  this  title,  for  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  any  witness  or  expert  wit- 
ness, for  the  reasonable  cost  of  any  study, 
analysis,  engineering  report,  test  or  project 
which  the  court  finds  necessary  to  the  liti- 
gation of  the  action,  and  for  reasonable  at- 
torney fees,  based  upon  the  actual  time  ex- 
pended by  any  attorney  of  a  party  and  bis 
staff  In  advising  and  representing  such  party, 
such  fees  to  be  determined  at  the  recipient's 
usual  rate  of  compensation,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lower  of  the  prevailing  market  rate 
or  $90  per  hour,  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
party,  other  than  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  official  thereof,  who  prevails  in 
any  civil  action.  Including  an  action  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  agency  action  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or 
official  thereof.  In  any  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  action. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'party'  means  (1)  a  small -business  con- 
cern as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  632),  or  (2)  an  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  or  any  other 
private  organization  having  assets  valued 
at  less  than  $1,000,000  and  annual  receipts 
or  Income  of  less  than  $100,000  In  each  of  the 
five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  civil  action  In  question. 

"(c)  In  any  civil  action.  Including  an  ac- 
tion for  Judicial  review  of  agency  action.  In- 
stituted by  or  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  official  thereof,  in  which  a  party 
other  than  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  official  thereof — 

"(1)  prevails  partially,  such  party  shall  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  for  costs  and  fees,  as 
provided  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  prevails;  or 

"(2)  does  not  prevail,  such  party  may  be 
awarded  a  Judgment  for  costs  and  fees,  as 
provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  In  any 
case  In  which  the  court  finds  that  such  an 
award  would  be  In  the  Interests  of  Justice. 

"(d)  Any  amount  awarded  for  costs  or  fees 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  compensation,  If 
any.  awarded  In  any  Judgment. 

"(e)  Any  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  for  costs  or  fees  shall  be  paid  as  pro- 
vided In  sections  2414  and  2517  of  this  title". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  161  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  2412 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
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"2412.  Attorney  and  witness 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)   ol 
title  28.  United  States  Codl 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)    Any  final  Judgmeni 
final  Judgment  for  costs 
rendered  by  the  Court  of 
United  States  shall  be  paid 
eral  appropriation  therefor, 
to  the  General  Accounting 
cation  of  such  Judgment 
the  chief  Judge  of  such  court 

Sec.    5.   Section   2678   of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to 

"(a)  If  any  Judgment  Is 
settlement,    award 
mendatlon  Is  made  In  fav^r 
other    than    the    United 
United  States  or  a  Federal 
celved  notice  that  such  part] 
attorney.  Including  the 
ney,  such  party  shall  be 
attorney  fees,  based  upon 
expended  by  such  attorney 
advising  and  representing 
fees  to  be  determined  at  the 
rate  of  compensation,  but 
lower  of  the  prevailing 
per  hoxir.  and  all  costs   ( 
fees,  studies,   analyses,  en 
tests,  and  projects)   necessary 
tlon.  In  any  case  In  which 
not   prevail   or  only   prevalt 
court  may  award  such  costji 
finds.  In  Its  discretion,  would 
ests  of  Justice. 

"(b)  Any  amount  awarded 
tlon  for  costs  and  fees  shall 
to  the  compensation  awardi  d 
ment,  settlement,  award,  co 
ommendatton. 
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Sec.  6.   (a)    Subchapter  I 
title  5.  United  States  Code, 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
section : 
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title  shall  apply  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  paragraph  (3); 

"(2)  "award  for  costs  and  fees'  shall  In- 
clude the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  wit- 
ness or  expert  witness,  the  reasonable  cost 
of  any  study,  analysis,  engineering  report, 
test,  or  project  which  the  agency  conducting 
any  agency  proceeding  finds  necessary  to  the 
resolution  of  such  proceeding,  and  reason- 
able attorney  or  agent  fees  based  upon  the 
actual  time  expended  by  such  attorney  or 
agent  and  his  staff  in  advising  or  represent- 
ing any  party,  such  fees  to  be  determined  at 
the  recipient's  usual  rate  of  compensation, 
but  not  to  exceed  the  lower  of  the  prevailing 
market  rate  or  $90  per  hour;  and 

"(3)  'party'  means  a  party  as  defined  In 
section  561  of  this  title  who  Is  also  (A)  a 
small-business  concern  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632), 
or  (B)  an  Individual,  partnership,  corpo- 
ration, labor  or  any  other  private  organiza- 
tion having  assets  valued  at  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  and  annual  receipts  or  Income  of  less 
than  $100,000  in  each  of  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Initiation  of  the 
agency  proceeding  In  question.",  (b)  The 
table  of  sections  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"504    Costs  and  fees  of  parties.". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  have  no  effect  on  or  after  the  day 
which  Is  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1902 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
eligibility  for  automobile  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  certain  additional  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  a  bill  extending  eligibility  for 
automobile  adaptive  equipment  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability  resulting  in  ankylosis 
of  the  knee  or  hip. 

As  the  law  reads  now,  only  the  veter- 
ans who  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
loss  of  use  of  a  limb  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cially adaptive  automobile  equipment. 
Veterans  with  an  ankylosed  knee  or  hip, 
that  is  considered  at  a  favorable  angle 
for  compensation  rating  purposes,  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  and,  therefore, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  special 
adaptive  automobile  equipment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  many  States' 
drivers  license  laws  require  veterans  with 
ankylosed  knees  or  hips  to  have  this  spe- 
cial equipment  on  their  automobiles  prior 
to  the  veteran  being  issued  a  driver's  li- 
cense in  that  State. 

Recognizing  this  injustice  toward  this 
group  of  veterans,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  oragnization  adopted  a 
resolution  during  their  55th  national 
convention  recommending  that  necessary 
legislation  be  introduced  and  passed  by 
Congress  in  order  for  this  inequity  to  be 
rectified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  resolution  of  the 
DAV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion   1902  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  receiving 
compensation  under  chapter  11  of  this  title 
for  ankylosis  of  one  or  both  knees,  or  one  or 
both  hips,  which  resulted  from  an  Injury  In- 
curred or  disease  contracted  In  or  aggravated 
by  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  on  or 
after  September  16,  1940,  the  Administrator, 
under  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  provide  such  adaptive  equipment  as  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  driver's  license  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Jurisdiction  In 
which  the  veteran  Is  a  bona  fide  resident.". 

Liberalization  or  Automotive  Adaptive 
Equipment   tor   Certain   Veterans 

Whereas,  under  present  laws  and  regula- 
tions only  those  veterans  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  loss  of  use  of  a  limb  are 
entitled  to  specially  adaptive  automobile 
equipment;  and 

Whereas,  veterans  with  an  ankylosed  knee 
or  hip  that  Is  considered  at  a  favorable  angle 
for  compensation  rating  purposes  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  loss  of  use  of  a 
limb  required  for  the  automobile  equip- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  many  state  driver's  license  laws 
require  veterans  with  ankylosed  knees  or 
hips  to  have  specially  adaptive  equipment 
on  their  automobiles  in  order  to  be  Issued 
a  driver's  license  to  safely  operate  a  motor 
vehicle;  NOW 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  National  Convention 
assembled  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  August 
1-5,  1976,  go  on  record  recommending  that 
necessary  action  be  taken  to  provide  that  In 
cases  wherein  a  veteran  has  an  ankylosed 
knee  or  hip  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  Driver's  License  laws 
require  specially  adaptive  equipment,  be  is- 
sued the  necessary  equipment,  the  same  as 
those  who  meet  the  Schedular  requirements 
for  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  limb. 


By  Mr.  RANEKDLPH: 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Energy  Policy  to  recom- 
mend policies  and  programs  to  reconcile 
national  energy  and  environmental 
requirements  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  energy  will  be  met  con- 
sistent with  environmental  quality 
requirements,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
national  commission   on   energy  policy 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  since 
1943  I  have  urged  acceptance  and  com- 
mitment to  meeting  our  country's  energy 
needs  from  domestic  resources.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  I  sponsored,  with 
Senator  Joseph  0*Mahoney,  the  Synthet- 
ic Liquids  Fuels  Act  of  1944. 

In  support  of  a  congressional  national 
energy  policy,  I  introduced  on  August  18, 
1959,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73, 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  Policy.  The  resolution  was 
cosponsored  by  43  Senators.  There  was 
introduction  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  24  identical  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  measure. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1959,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  reported  favorably 
our  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  a  National  Fuels  Policy.  The  com- 
mittee noted — 

The  widespread  and  growing  concern,  both 
within  and  without  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
In  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
fuel  and  energy  resources  .  .  .  and  the  lack 
of  a  national  policy  for  the  most  effective 


utilization   of  these  resources,   in  the  best 
public  Interest. 

However,  the  resolution  died.  There 
was  Insufficient  sentiment  for  the  joint 
committee  concept,  particularly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  assure  its 
eventual  establishment. 

On  January  19,  1961,  my  proposal  for 
a  Joint  Committee  on  a  National  Fuels 
Study  was  reintroduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
g--ess  as  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
There  were  55  cosponsoring  Senators.  By 
March  1961,  however,  It  was  apparent 
that  the  joint  committee  proposal  had 
little  chance  for  success. 

On  March  2,  1961,  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  105  providing  for  creation 
of  a  Senate  Special  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  Study.  The  resolution  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  sponsored  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  the  87th  Congress  or 
any  other  Congress.  It  was  a  bipartisan 
effort  with  63  cosponsors.  The  resolution 
authorized  a  Special  Committee  on  a  Na- 
tional Fuels  Study,  to  consist  of  nine 
Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  June  12, 1961, 1  said : 

The  world,  the  United  States  Included,  has 
available  more  energy  fuels  in  the  form  of 
coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  than  currently  we 
can  use.  In  reference  to  oil,  the  word  Is  "glut." 
Prom  recent  oil  discoveries  in  North  Africa,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  still  vast  sources 
of  supply  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Who  knows  what  the  continent  of  Africa  may 
hold  in  the  way  of  energy? 

This  Is  fine,  but  It  Is  a  small  source  of  com- 
fort and  security  to  Americans  living  In 
Maine.  Minnesota,  or  Montana  that  what 
might  become  an  antl-Amerlcan  land  has  In 
her  earth  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  of  energy  fuels  that  are  the  very  life- 
blood  of  America.  What  guarantee  do  we 
Americans  have  that  the  African  continent, 
or  Venezuela,  or  Kuwait,  or  any  of  the  other 
prolific  oil  areas  of  the  world  will  constantly 
make  their  riches  available  to  us? 

What  good  wUl  Venezuelan  oil  be  to  the 
United  States  If  Latin  America  embraces 
communism,  or  if  Africa  turns  against  us,  or 
if  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  effect  a  coup 
d'etat  In  the  Middle  East? 

Every  year  that  passes.  In  which  we  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  to  buttress  our  national  economy  and 
security  perhaps  Is  1  year  nearer  disaster. 
What  makes  this  all  the  more  tragic  Is  that 
It  Is  unnecessary.  The  United  States  of 
America,  the  richest  country  the  world  has 
ever  known,  is.  by  Its  own  complacency, 
gradually  placing  at  the  mercy  of  those 
It  should  most  diligently  guard  against.  By 
neglecting  to  apprise  ourselves  of  the  true, 
unbiased,  realistic  picture  of  our  own  en- 
ergy wealth  and  stability,  we  are  gambling 
with  our  country's  future. 

This  Nation  has  a  foreign  policy— a  defense 
policy— a  farm  policy  and  the  beginning  of  a 
transportation  policy.  All  are  necessary  and 
of  first  Importance.  But  not  one  of  them  is  so 
basic  to  our  national  security  and  economy  as 
would  be  a  national  policy  In  respect  of  those 
energy  fuels  that  make  all  of  them  possible 
and  without  which,  or  lacking  an  abundant 
available  supply  of  which,  would  render  all 
other  national  policies  Impotent  and  would 
disarrange  our  country  industrially,  economi- 
cally, and  militarily. 

The  Senate  on  September   11,    1961 
passed  the  resolution  and  instructed  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  undertake  a  study  as  a 
basis  for  possible  revision  of  national 


fuels  and  energy  policies,  including  the 
possibility  of  new  legislation. 

Subsequently,  on  September  21,  1962, 
the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Study  Group  completed  its  assessment  of 
available  information  on  energy  in  the 
United  States.  The  final  report — Senate 
Document  No.  87-159— identified  12  ma- 
jor policy  issues: 

The  sale  of  natural  gas  to  Industrial 
consumers  under  interruptible  rate 
schedules; 

Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil; 

Importation  of  crude  oil  and  products 
other  than  residual  fuel  oil; 

Importation  of  natural  gas  from  Can- 
ada; 

Development  of  a  domestic  shale  oil 
Industry ; 

The  role  of  Government-sponsored  en- 
ergy research; 

Domestic  self-sufBciency; 

Emergency  needs; 

End-use  controls; 

Government  encouragement  of  electric 
transmission  interties ; 

How  to  handle  unemployed  coal  min- 
ers; and 

Granting  of  rights  of  eminent  domain 
to  coal  pipelines. 

Many  of  these  issues  were  recently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senate's  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy  study.  On  July  16, 
1970,  I  Introduced  legislation  cospon- 
sored by  60  Senators  of  both  parties  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Fuels 
and  Energy.  This  was  to  be  a  joint  execu- 
tive-legislative body  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Nation's  energy 
needs  and  how  best  to  meet  them.  How- 
ever, the  Nixon  administration  opposed 
creation  of  this  Commission  on  the 
ground  that  Its  work  would  overlap  with 
studies  by  the  Domestic  Council. 

A  serious  study  was  needed  and  a 
unique  cooperative  effort  was  initiated  In 
the  Senate  on  February  4,  1971.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  45,  cospon- 
sored by  50  Senators.  It  authorized  the 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  with 
participation  by  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  Sen- 
ate later  approved  the  addition  of  ex 
officio  members  from  the  Committees  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  on 
Finance,  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Beginning  in  late  1971  and  continuing 
through  1976,  the  Senate's  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  a  wide  range  of  issues 
Including  deep  water  port  policy,  energy 
conservation,  oil  import  policy.  Federal 
leasing  programs,  fuel  shortages,  and 
energy  research  programs.  These  hear- 
ings and  their  associated  committee 
prints  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  ex- 
tensive legislative  program  on  energy 
considered  by  the  92d,  93d,  and  94th 
Congresses. 

In  summary,  the  92d  Congress  enacted 
three  public  laws  related  to  energy  and 
fuels;  the  93d  Congress,  43  public  laws; 
and  the  94th  Congress,  25  public  laws. 
Over  the  last  5  years  some  71  measures 
affecting  a  national  energy  policy  have 
been  enacted  into  a  substantial  body  of 
law. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  these  laws  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  our 
remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Summary  or  Energy  Laws 
S2D  congress 

92-307,  To  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  authorize  temporary  licenses  to 
operate  nuclear  power  reactors,  H.R.   14655. 

92-322,  Extension  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact to  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas,  8J.  Res.  72. 

92-401,  To  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Actm  of  1968,  H.R.  5065. 

930    congress 

92-28,  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  S.  398. 

93-32,  Rural  Electrification  Act  Amend- 
ments, S.394. 

93-55,  Water  Resources  Planning  Appropri- 
ations Act,  S.1501. 

93-87,  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  S.  502. 

92-88,  To  amend  the  Euratom  Corporation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  S.1993. 

93-119,  Oil  Pollution  Act  Amendments, 
H.R.  5451. 

93-146,  Rail  Passenger  Corporation,  S. 
2016. 

93-153,  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
amendments  and  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline 
authorization,  S.  1081. 

93-159,  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  S.  1570. 

93-182,  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973.  H.R.  11324. 

93-236,  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act,  H.R. 
9142. 

93-239,  Emergency  Highway  Energy  Con- 
servation Act,  H.R.  11372. 

93-245,  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
to  Explore  and  Develop  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves,  H.R.  11576. 

93-248,  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  Act, 
S.  1070. 

93-249,  Fuel  Cost  Pass-Through  for  Truck- 
ers, S.J.  Res.  185. 

93-275,  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
S.  2776. 

93-276,  AEC  Authorization  Act,  S.  3292. 

93-316,  NASA  Authorization  Act,  H.R. 
13998. 

93-319.  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974,  H.R.  14368. 

93-322,  Special  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Appropriations  for  1975,  H.R. 
14434. 

93-377,  AEC  Omnibus  Legislation  of  1974, 
S.  3669. 

93-383,  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act, 

93-386,  Aid  Energy  Affected  Small  Busi- 
ness, S.  3331. 

93-403.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  as 
amended,  additional  appropriations,  H.R. 
15205. 

93-409,  The  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  H.R.   11864. 

93-410,  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act,  H.R. 
14920. 

93-423.  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  H.R.  14883. 

93-426,  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
extended  for  2  years,  S.  3270. 

93-434,  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973,  amend- 
ments H.R.  16102,  H.R.  16102. 

93-438,  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974, 
H.R.  11510. 

93-454,  Federal  Columbia  River  Transmis- 
sion System,  S.  3362. 

93-473.  Solar  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  S.  3234. 

93-479,  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act,  S. 
2840. 

93-482,  To  amend  the  tariff  schedule  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty 
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free  entry  of  methanol  imported 
asfuel.  H.R.  11231. 

93-485.  International  Nuc 
Act.  S.  3698. 

93-496,  National  Railroad 
ration,  H.R.  15427. 

93-500.     Export 
ments,  S.  3792. 

93-693,    Urban    Mass 
S.  386. 

93-511,  To  extend  the 
leum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

93-577,    Federal 
search  and  Development  Act 

93-627,  Deep  Water  Port 

93-643,  Federal-Aid  Hlghnfay 
ments  of  1975,  S.  3934. 

93-646,  Export-Import 
ments,  H.R.  16977, 

94-12,  Tax  Reduction  Act 

94-18.     Nuclear     Regula 
appropriation  authorization. 

94-25,  Amtrak  Improvemer  t 
S.  852. 

94-79,     Nuclear     Regulatory 
appropriation  authorization. 

94-107.  Military  construction 
acts. 

94-116,    HUD    and 
appropriations,  1976. 

94-163,  Energy  Policy 
Act,  H  R.  7014/S.  622. 

94-165,    Interior 
tlons  1973,  H.R.  8773 

94-180,  Public  Works 
Including  ERDA,  H.R.  8122 

94-187,    ERDA 
3474/S.  598. 

94-197,  Public  remunera. 
of  a  nuclear  Incident,  H.R.  85; 

94-210,  Rail  Services  Act 
aid  to  Improve  services,  Incli 
reform,  H.R.  0979 /S.  2718. 

94-258,  Naval  Petroleum 
tlon  Act  of  1976,  H  R.  49/S. 

94-269,  ERDA  approprlatitfi 
fiscal  year  1976.  H.R.  123881 

94-291.    Nuclear 
appropriation     autborlzatlor 
S.  3107. 

94-335,  Energy  Conservatli  in 
tlon  Act,  H.R.  12169 /S.  2872. 

94-355,  Public  Works 
year  1977,  Including  ERDA 

94-364,  Motor  Vehicle 
Cost  Savings  Act,  H.R.  10807 

94-370,  Coastal  Zone 
amendments.  State  grants. 

94-373,     Interior 
tlons,  fiscal  year  1977.  H.R. 

94-377,  Federal  Coal 
Act,  H.R.  6721/S.  391. 

94-413.  Electric  and  . 
search.  Development  and 
of  1976.  HR.  8800/S.  1632. 

94-422,  Land  and  Water 
Act,  H.R.  12234/S.327. 

94-431,    Military   Construciion 
tion  acts,  fiscal  year  1977,  H.l 

94-473,  Continuing  certain 
Including   ERDA    through 
H.J.  Res.  1105. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  fc'resident  be- 
cause of  this  extensive  leg  slation  enact- 
ed during  the  last  5  year;  and  the  na- 
tional importance  of  a  joiiit  effort  by  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
formulate  a  national  energy  policy,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislatibn  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Energy  Policy 
The  Commission  would  lie  directed  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  aJtemiitive  national 
energy  and  fuels  policies  akrailable  to  the 
United  States  to  meet  th^  Nation's  en- 
ergy requirements  consistent  with  na- 
Uonal  policies  for  the  rrotection  and 
enhancement  of  the  qualii  y  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  for  economi :  recovery  and 


full  employment.  Within  1  year  of  its 
creation  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on: 

First,  current  and  prospective  energy 
requirements  of  the  United  States; 

Second,  current  and  prospective  vol- 
untary and  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures and  their  potential  for  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  energy  requirements; 

Third,  current  and  prospective  energy 
resource  production,  transportation,  con- 
version, and  utilization  requirements,  in- 
cluding coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  nu- 
clear and  renewable  resources — includ- 
ing, but  not  lilmted  to,  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy ; 

Fourth,  the  adequacy  of  energy  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
programs  being  carried  out  by  Federal, 
State,  local  and  nongovernmental  en- 
tities, including  the  ability — Including  fi- 
nancial resources,  manpower,  and  stat- 
utory authority— of  such  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  nongovernmental  entities  to 
Implement  such  programs; 

Rfth,  alternative  strategies  for  meet- 
ing anticipated  U.S.  energy  require- 
ments, consistent  witli  achieving  other 
national  goals,  including  national  se- 
curity and  environmental  protection; 
and 

Sixth,  existing  and  prospective  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  laws  affecting  the 
fuels  and  energy  industries  with  the  view 
of  determining  what,  if  any,  changes  in 
and  Implementation  of  such  policies  and 
laws  may  be  advisable  In  order  to  con- 
solidate, coordinate,  and  provide  an  ef- 
fective and  equitable  national  energy 
policy. 

The  Commission  membership  would 
consist  of  18  members :  3  appointed  from 
the  Senate,  3  appointed  from  the  House, 
and  12  members  of  the  public  appointed 
by  the  President,  including  four  State 
Governors. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  Commission  is 
urgently  needed  at  this  time  to  expedite 
the  formulation  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional energy  policy  consistent  with  na- 
tional economic  and  environmental  poli- 
cies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ao 
follows: 

S.  1007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Energy  Policy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall,  pursuant  to  section  103, 
make  a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  na- 
tional policies  afTectlng  energy  resources.  In- 
cluding the  conservation,  production,  trans- 
portation, and  utilization  of  such  resources, 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Such  Commission  shall  be  appointed 
within  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  be  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers appointed  as  folloNvs: 

(1)  three  appointed  from  the  membership 
Oi  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  majority  party, 
and  one  from  the  minority  party;  who  shall 
serve  on  such  Commission  ex  officio  and 
without  vote; 

(2)  three  appointed  from  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  two  from  the  majority 
party,  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  who 


shall  serve  on  such  Commission  ex  officio  and 
without  vote; 

(3)  twelve  members  of  the  public  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Such  Commission 
shall  Include  four  State  Governors,  who  may 
designate  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  State's  air  pollution  control  agency. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(e)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  forum. 

(f)  The  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Commission  In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission  such  Information 
as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

DUTIES   OP   THE   COMMISSIION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  alternative  national  energy  and  fuels 
policies  available  to  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  requirements  con- 
sistent with  national  policies  for  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  for  economic  recovery  and 
full  employment.  In  particular  the  Commis- 
sion shall  evaluate — 

(1)  current  and  prospective  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States: 

(2)  current  and  prospective  voluntary  and 
energy  conservation  measures  and  their  po- 
tential for  reduction  of  the  United  States 
energy  requirements; 

(3)  current  and  prospective  energy  re- 
source production,  transportation,  conver- 
sion, and  utilization  requirements,  including 
coal,  petroleum,  natural  g.is,  nuclear  and  re- 
newable resources  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  solar  and  geothermal  energy) ; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  energy  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  programs 
being  carried  out  by  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  nongovernmental  entities.  Including  the 
ability  (including  financial  resources,  man- 
power, and  statutory  authority)  of  such  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  nongovernmental  en- 
titles to  Implement  such  programs; 

(5)  alternative  strategies  for  meeting  an- 
ticipated United  States  energy  reqiUrements, 
consistent  with  achieving  other  national 
goals.  Including  national  security  and  en- 
vironmental protection;  and 

(6)  existing  and  prospective  governmental 
policies  and  laws  affecting  the  fuels  and  en- 
ergy industries  with  the  view  of  determining 
what.  If  any,  changes  In  and  implementation 
of  such  policies  and  laws  may  be  advisable 
in  order  to  consolidate,  coordinate,  and  pro- 
vide an  effective  and  equitable  national  en- 
ergy policy. 

(b)  Within  one  year  of  Its  organization, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  Its  studies  and  Investigations,  to- 
gether with  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  order  that  the  Congress  may  have 
such  Information  In  a  timely  fashion.  Such 
report  shall  Include  the  Commission's  deter- 
minations with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  Nation's  projected  energy  needs, 
broken  down  Into  regional  areas,  for  the  next 
two  decades  with  particular  reference  to  elec- 
tric power; 

(2)  the  fuel  resources  available  or  which 
must  be  developed  to  meet  those  needs.  In- 
cluding, as  applicable,  the  programs  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  nec- 
essary to  provide  those  major  technological 
advances  which  may  greatly  enhance  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  efficiently  and  economically 
utilize  Its  fuel  resources; 

(3)  the  air,  water,  and  other  pollution  cre- 
ated by  energy  requirements,  including  any 
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programs  to  overcome  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently any  technological  or  economic  barriers 
to  the  elimination  of  such  pollution;  and 

(4)  the  existing  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  State  and 
local  governments,  which  have  any  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  availability  or  economic 
utilization  of  such  fuel  resources  and  on  the 
ability  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  and 
environmental  requirements,  including  pro- 
posals, policies,  and  programs  for  reconciling 
the  Nation's  environmental  quality  require- 
ments with  energy  needs. 

POWERS    AND    AOAJINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  hold  public  hearings  to 
take  testimony  forums,  and  workshops  to  en- 
able full  public  participation  and  to  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Com- 
mission, subcommittee,  or  member  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  member  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  subcommittee  or  member  thereof. 

(b)(1)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agencies, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  conduct  of  its  Investigation  and 
the  preparation  of  its  report,  the  Commission 
shall  seek  the  participation  and  consultation 
of  the — 

(A)  Chairman  of  the  Energy  Resources 
Council; 

(B)  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality; 

(C)  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration; 

(D)  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration; 

(E)  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and 

(F)  Governors  of  energy  producing  and 
consuming  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  contract  with 
nonprofit  and  scientific  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  information 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power— 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  in  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commi.sslon,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  Commission  or  while  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for 
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grade  GS-18,  as  provided  in  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently  In  Govern- 
ment service,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  such  persons  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  105.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  106.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  107.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  Cocunisslon  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $17,000,000. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  <for  himself, 

Mr.    Aboufezk,    Mr.    Anderson, 

Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr. 

BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Ca.^e,  Mr.  Church, 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr. 

Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart, 

Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 

Javits,      Mr.      Johnston,      Mr. 

Leahy,     Mr.     McGovern,     Mr. 

Mathias,     Mr.     Metcalf,     Mr. 

Melcher,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  RiEGi.E,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 

Sparkman,    Mr.    Stafford,    Mr. 

Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  consumers 
a  further  means  of  minimizing  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  and  economic  depres- 
sion by  narrowing  the  price  spread  be- 
tween costs  to  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer of  needed  goods,  services,  facilities, 
and  commodities  through  the  develop- 
ment and  funding  of  specialized  credit 
sources  for,  and  technical  assistance  to, 
self-help,  not-for-profit  cooperatives,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAL    CONStTMER    COOPERATIVE    BANK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  National  Consiuner  Co- 
operative Bank.  The  following  Senators 
join  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation:  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
McGovern.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mi.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  idea  of  people  joining  together  in 
business  ventures  for  their  mutual  bene- 
fit is  hardly  a  new  one.  Even  before  our 
country  came  into  being  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  1754,  organized  a  mutual  fire 
insurance  company  in  Philadelphia  that 
is  still  operating:  "Cooperatives  are  as 
American  as  apple  pie,"  said  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Taf  t. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  familiar  with  the  unqualified  successes 


we  have  had  in  electrifying  rural  Amer- 
ica through  cooperatives  supported  by  a 
Federal  loan  program.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
clearly  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  tremendous  increases  in  productivity 
and  development  of  American  agricul- 
ture— the  envy  of  the  world — by  provid- 
ing the  sound  financing  to  farmers  and 
their  co-ops  that  made  it  possible. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  renais- 
sance of  interest  in  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  private  enterprise.  The  eco- 
nomic difficulties  encountered  by  many 
citizens  during  the  recent  periods  of  run- 
away inflation  and  recession  have  caused 
thousands  of  individuals  and  himdreds 
of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  nonfarm 
groups  around  the  country  to  renew  their 
interest  in  developing  their  own  food  co- 
operatives, their  own  health  cooperatives, 
their  own  housing  organizations,  their 
own  auto  repair  service  and  many  other 
types  of  cooperatives. 

Consumer  owners  cooperatives  may 
have  the  initiative  to  develop  new  sources 
of  energy. 

Capital  is  one  of  the  key  requirements 
for  those  who  are  trying  to  organize 
new  cooperatives  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  existing  cooperatives  in  need  of 
enlargement,  modification  or  expansion. 
These  organizations,  whether  in  New 
England,  Wisconsin,  California,  or  New 
York  City  are  encountering  great  diffi- 
culty In  finding  lenders  to  provide  the 
much  needed  start-up  capital.  In  short, 
there  exists  a  great  need  to  find  a  meth- 
od of  filling  the  gaps  in  existing  coop- 
erative financing. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
a  60-year-old  national  federation  of  co- 
operatives, has  been  working  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  existing  coopera- 
tive groups  to  find  the  most  practical 
way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  coopera- 
tives not  now  adequately  financed.  With 
the  input  of  farm  cooperatives,  consumer 
groups,  cooperatives  in  the  fields  of  con- 
sumer goods,  housing,  health,  insurance, 
credit,  and  with  input  from  national  and 
State  civic  leaders,  the  concept  of  a  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  has 
emerged. 

This  bank  would  be  started  initially 
with  seed  capital  Invested  in  the  form 
of  preferred  stock  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. But  like  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  System,  this  capital  would  be  re- 
placed gradually  by  private  capital  from 
borrowers  as  the  organization  gets  its 
feet  on  the  ground  and  moves  ahead.  Its 
loans  would  be  on  a  sound  basis.  It 
would  obtain  the  bulk  of  its  loan  funds 
from  private  investors,  not  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  bank  would  be  supervised  by  a 
small  independent  government  agency 
which  would  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  public  on  the  bank's  operations 
and  on  how  it  meets  the  policy  guide- 
lines Congress  establishes.  This  agency 
would  also  be  responsible  for  a  self-help 
development  fund  to  be  invested  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  equity  cap- 
ital in  newly  formed  cooperatives  to 
serve  low-income  people.  It  also  would 
provide  the  very  necessary  technical  as- 
sistance to  cooperatives  such  as  feasi- 
bility studies,  board  orientation,  man- 
agement and  financial  training — espe- 
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daily  to  the  new  and  small  organiza- 
tions. 

This  tsrpe  of  service  haa  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of 
sound,  effective  farm  cooperatives.  It  has 
been  available  to  farm  groups  for  the 
past  40  years  through  thd  Parmer  Co- 
operative Service,  the  Exte  nsion  Service, 
and  the  Rural  Electrifica  ion  Adminis- 
tration in  USDA. 

Here  is  an  opportimlty  fdr  the  Govern- 
ment to  save  billions  of  dol  ars  in  the  fu- 
ture by  investing,  for  a  few  years,  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  ca]  )Ital  in  a  me- 
chanism that  will  enable  ;  )eople  to  help 
themselves  rather  than  ha  /ing  them  de- 
pendent on  costly  annual  i  ppropriations 
from  taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars  in 
order  to  provide  expenslvei  bureaucratic 
solutions  to  help  solve  n^any  of  their 
problems. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  opportunity 
for  Individuals  acting  throi  igh  their  local 
cooperative  to  influence  t^eir  own  des- 
tinies. Not  only  would  it 
citizens  into  leadership  rol^s  in  their  co 
operatives,  but  it  would  al^o  provide  the 
opportunity  for  recycling 
Dollars  spent  in  local  cooperatives  for 
consumer  goods,  health,  housing,  credit, 
and  so  forth,  would  stay 
community  thereby  multiplying  the 
benefits  manyfold. 

By   giving   millions   of 
chance  to  be  Involved  in  sniall  businesses, 
it  can  be  an  important  factor  in  build 
ing  stronger  local  neighborhoods,  com 
munitles  in  cities  and  sub  irbs  and  be  a 
shot  In  the  arm  to  dying  mral  towns 

Mr.  President,  I  heartiU  endorse  the 
concept  of  a  bank  for  corisimier  coop- 
eratives. I  am  convinced  that  it  is  needed 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
forces  in  our  society  throui  [h  this  proven 
form  of  private  enterprl^ 
vinced  the  bank  will  help 
themselves  and  thus  becon^e  less  depend- 
ent on  Government  to  s01ve  all  their 
problems.  Its  benefits  will 
fold  to  our  society  and  its 

Mr.  President,  to  further  explain  the 
purpose,  needs,  and  concept  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperatijve  Bank,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that 
section  analysis  of  the  kej 
this  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioti,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Be  it  enacted   by  the  Seriate 
of  Representatives  of  the  UrUed 
America   in   Congress   assem 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Cooperative  Bank  Act". 
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SISTANCE ADMINISTRATION  AND  GEN- 
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Sec.  401.  Creation,  functions  and  powers  of 
the  administration. 

Sec.  402.  Examination  and  audit. 

Sec.  403.  Exoendltures. 

Sec.  404.  Taxation. 

Sec.  405.  Quarters  and  space. 
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Sec.  407.  Appropriations. 

Sec.  408.  Appeals. 
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FlNDINCS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    CONGRESS 
STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  economic  and  financial  struc- 
ture of  this  country  In  combination  with  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  peop'e  has  produced 
one  of  the  highest  average  standards  of 
living  m  the  world.  However,  declining  com- 
petition has  contributed  to  recurring  periods 
of  inflation  and  unemployment  together  with 
an  Increasing  gap  between  producers'  prices 
and  consumers'  purchasing  power.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  growing  proportion  of  our  citi- 
zens being  unab'.e  to  share  In  the  fruits  of 
our  Nation's  highly  efficient  economic  system. 
Congress  finds  that  user-owned  cooperatives 
are  a  proven  method  for  broadening  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  economic  organiza- 
tions, increasing  competition,  narrowing 
price  spreads,  raising  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services,  and  thereby  contributing  to  an 
Improved  standard  of  living  for  their  mem- 
bers and  patrons.  Congress  also  finds  that 
consumer  and  other  types  of  self-help  coop- 
eratives have  been  hampered  In  their  forma- 
tion and  growth  by  lack  of  access  to  adequate 
cooperative  credit  facilities  and  lack  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  Therefore.  Congress  finds  a 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  and  a  Coopera- 
tive Bank  and  Assistance  Administration 
which  will  make  aval  able  necessary  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  cooperative  self- 
help  endeavors  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
the  Nation's  economy. 

TITLE    I— NATIONAL    CONSUMER 
COOPERA-nVE    BANK 

CREATION   AND   CHARTER   OF   BANK 

Sec.  102.  There  Is  hereby  created  and  char- 
tered a  body  corporate,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank,  hereinafter  called 
the  Bank,  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  and  until  otherwise  provided 
shall  be  a  mixed  ownership  Government  cor- 
poration. The  Bank  shall  have  perpetual  ex- 
istence unless  and  until  its  charter  Is  revoked 
or  modified  by  act  of  Coneress.  The  right  to 
revise,  amend,  or  modify  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  Is  specifically  and  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  Congress.  The  principal  office  of  the 
Bank  shall  be  In  Washington,  DC,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  venue,  shall  be  considered  a 
resident  thereof.  It  shall  make  loans  and 
offer  Its  services  throughout  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  and  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and,  to 


that  end,  may  carry  on  its  business  through 
such  additional  offices,  agents,  and  public 
or  private  agencies  as  It  determines  to  be 
necessary,  wherever  located.  The  Bank  shall — 

( 1 )  encourage  the  development  of  new  and 
existing  cooperatives  eMglble  for  Its  assist- 
ance by  providing  specialized  credit  and 
technical  assistance; 

(2)  maintain  broad-based  control  of  the 
Bank  by  its  voting  stockholders; 

(3)  encouratre  broad-based  ownership, 
control  and  active  participation  by  members 
In  eligible  cooperatives; 

(4)  assure  that  the  net  savings,  as  defined 
In  section  108(c)  of  this  Act,  from  Its  opera- 
tions and  the  operations  of  borrowers  from 
the  Bank,  are  made  available  or  accounted 
for  to  the  stockholders  or  members  of  the 
cooperative  organization:  and 

(5)  assist  In  Imorovlng  the  quality  and 
availability  of  goods  and  services  to  con- 
sumers. 

REGIONAL   BANKS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  the  event  It  appears  to 
eligible  borrowers  or  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  after 
the  bank  begins  operations,  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Act  and  the  dlscharee  of  the 
functions,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Bank  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  creation  and  operation  of  no  less  than 
four  or  more  than  twelve  corporate  regional 
banks,  with  power  to  perform  all  or  part  of 
Its  functions,  to  serve  a  specific  geographical 
area,  or  to  serve  a  particular  specified  class 
or  group  of  eligible  borrowers,  the  coopera- 
tives or  the  Bank  shall  recommend  to  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration that  regional  banks  be  created.  Un- 
less that  Administration  finds  that  the  crea- 
tion of  such  regional  banks  Is  not  financially 
feasible,  it  shall  approve  the  area  of  services 
or  the  class  of  cooperatives  as  defined  by  the 
Bank  to  be  served  and,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  In  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  869), 
shall  charter  such  regional  Banks  under 
charter  provisions  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act  and  the  charter  of  the  central  Bank. 
The  term  "bank"  used  herein,  unless  the  con- 
text Indicates  the  contrary,  shall  include  a 
regional  bank  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Its  charter  or  delegated  authority. 

(b)  Regional  banks  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  seven  members.  The 
original  Board  of  each  such  regional  bank 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, taking  into  consideration  a  list  of 
nominees  submitted  by  eligible  cooperatives 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  that  bank  who  are 
residents  of  that  area,  no  less  than  one  each 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  last  three 
years  as  Board  member  or  senior  officer,  re- 
spectively, of  a  housing  cooperative,  a  con- 
sumer goods  cooperative,  a  service  coopera- 
tive, a  low-income  cooperative,  other  eligible 
cooperatives,  or  have  been  engaged  in  financ- 
ing cooperatives.  The  terms  of  the  original 
board  shall  be  for  two  years. 

(c)  Regional  banks  shall  be  capitalized  to 
the  extent  determined  by  the  central  Bank 
and  the  Administration,  by  the  subscription 
to  regional  bank  class  A  preferred  stock  by 
the  central  Bank  and  by  the  subscription  to 
class  B  stock  by  borrowers  or  cooperatives 
and  other  organizations  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank.  Class  C  stock  may  be  Issued 
only  subject  to  charter  provisions,  If  any, 
relating  thereto. 

(d)  A  regional  bank  shall  have  the  same 
powers,  duties,  functions  as  the  central  Bank 
except  as  restricted  by  its  charter  provisions 
and  except  as  follows: 

(1)  A  regional  bank  shall  serve  only  those 
eligible  cooperatives  whose  headquarters  and 
predominant  operations  are  located  in  the 
geographical  area  served  by  the  Bank.  After 
a  regional  bank  is  ready  for  operations  the 
central  Bank  shall  no  longer  make  loans  to 


such  cooperatives  in  the  region  except  in 
participation  with  or  at  the  request  of  the 
regional  bank,  unless  the  applicant  has  first 
applied  for  and  been  denied  a  loan  by  the 
regional  bank. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  marketing  Its  notes,  bonds, 
and  obligations  to  obtain  lending  funds,  a 
regional  bank  shall  olTer  its  loans,  participa- 
tions, and  guarantees  to  the  central  Bank 
for  discount  until  the  central  Bank  and  the 
Administration  determine  that  the  paid  In 
capital  of  the  regional  Bank  is  sufficient  to 
support  its  sale  of  its  own  obligations  at  rea- 
sonable costs  without  disturbing  the  market- 
ing of  obligations  of  the  central  Bank. 

(3)  A  regional  bank  may  agree  to  service 
part  or  all  of  any  loan,  participation,  or  guar- 
antee held  by  the  central  Bank  or  to  process 
a  loan  for  the  central  Bank.  Any  loan,  par- 
ticipation, or  guarantee  held  by  the  central 
Bank  which  the  regional  bank  could  have 
made  may  be  purchased  by  the  regional  bank 
and  borrower  held  stock  in  the  central  Bank 
In  connection  therewith  shall  be  exchanged 
for  stock  In  the  regional  bank. 

(4)  A  regional  bank  may  agree  with  any 
organization  of  eligible  cooperatives  whose 
members  agree  to  obtain  their  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  to  process  and  serv- 
ice loans,  participations,  and  guarantees  to 
be  made  by  the  bank  originating  within  an 
area  of  the  region  which  such  organization 
will  serve. 

GENERAL    CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  104.  The  Bank  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  and  service  loans,  commitments  for 
credit,  guarantees,  furnish  financially  related 
services,  technical  assistance  and  the  results 
of  research.  Issue  Its  obligations  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  section  110  hereof  In 
such  amounts,  at  such  times,  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  bank  may  determine,  and  to 
exercise  the  other  powers  and  duties  pre- 
scribed In  this  Act,  and  shall  have  the  power 


(1)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

(2)  Adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noted. 

(3)  Elect  by  its  Board  of  Directors  a  presi- 
dent, one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  provide  for  such  other 
officers,  employees,  and  agents  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  define  their  duties  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  and  standards 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  require  surety 
bonds  or  make  other  provisions  against  losses 
occasioned  by  acts  of  employees. 

(4)  Prescribe  by  its  Board  of  Directors  Its 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law,  which 
shall  establish  the  terms  of  office  and  the 
procedure  for  election  of  elective  members; 
provide  for  the  classes  of  Its  stock  and  the 
manner  In  which  its  stock  shall  be  Issued, 
transferred,  and  retired;  and  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  its  officers,  employees,  and 
agents  are  elected  or  selected,  its  property 
acquired,  held  and  transferred.  Its  loans, 
commitments,  other  financial  assistance, 
guarantees  and  appraisals  may  be  made,  its 
general  business  conducted,  and  the  privilege 
granted  it  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed. 

(5)  Enter  into  contracts  and  make  ad- 
vance, progress,  or  other  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  contracts,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(6)  Sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name 
and  complain  and  defend,  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or  Federal, 
but  no  attachment,  injunction,  or  similar 
process  shall  be  issued  against  the  property 
of  the  Bank  or  against  the  Bank  with  respect 
to  its  property. 

(7)  Acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage,  or  dis- 
pose of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property  and  sell  or  exchange  any 
securities  or  obligations,  and  otherwise  ex- 
ercise all  the  usual  Incidents  of  ownership 
of  property  necessary  or  convenient  to  its 


business:  Provided,  That  any  such  acquisi- 
tion or  ownership  of  real  property  shall  not 
deprive  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of of  Its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  In  and 
over  such  property  or  Impair  the  civil  rights 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  such  property  under 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws. 

(8)  Obtain  Insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets. 

(9)  Modify  or  consent  to  the  modification 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of 
payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal  or 
Interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  cr  agreement  to  which  It  Is  a  party 
or  has  an  Interest  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(10)  Utilize  and  act  through  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  public  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality, or  private  agency  or  organization,  with 
the  consent  of  the  agency  or  organization 
concerned,  and  contract  with  such  agency, 
Instrumentality  or  organization  for  furnish- 
ing or  receiving  technical  services  and  bene- 
fits of  research,  services,  funds  or  facilities; 
and  make  advance,  progress,  or  other  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  contracts  with- 
out regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

(11)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds 
and  debentures  or  other  obligations  Indi- 
vidually or  In  concert  with  other  financial 
Institutions,  agencies  or  Instrumentalities,  of 
such  character  and  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  at  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be 
determined. 

(12)  Issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  to 
its  stockholders  or  members  and  pay  interest 
on  funds  left  with  the  Bank,  and  accept 
grants  or  interest  free  temporary  use  of 
funds  made  available  to  it. 

(13)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
financial  Institutions,  agencies.  Instrumen- 
talities, or  foundations  In  loans  or  guar- 
antees under  this  Act  on  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  accept  guarantees  from 
other  agencies  for  which  its  loans  may  be 
eligible. 

(14)  Approve  the  salary  scale  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Bank  and  of  any  re- 
gional bank,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(15)  Deposit  Its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  with  any  member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  pay  fees  therefor 
and  receive  Interest  thereon. 

(16)  Deal  In  "commercial  paper"  and 
"Federal  funds". 

(17)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of,  or  In- 
sured by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentalities  thereof,  or  securities 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  any 
such  agency  or  Instrumentality  and  make 
such  other  Investments  as  may  be  author- 
ized  by  the   Board   of   Directors. 

(18)  The  stock  or  other  securities  or  in- 
struments Issued  by  the  Bank  shall,  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  the 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  States,  be 
"exempt  securities"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

(19)  Shall  have  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  and  Incident  to  carry  out  its 
power  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  called 
the  Board)  which  shall  consist  of  thirteen 
members.  All  of  the  original  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  six  members  (no  more 
than  one  from  any  agency)  from  among 
officers  of  the  consumer  protection  office  or 
agency;  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Agriculture;  Labor;  National  Credit 
Union  Administration;  Treasury,  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  whose  functions 
and  experience  Involve  cooperative  organiza- 


tions. In  addition,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point the  Chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Bank 
and  Assistance  Administration  as  a  Federal 
member  of  the  Board.  The  six  other  original 
members  shall  not  be  Federal  employees  but 
should  have  extensive  experience  In  the  co- 
operative field  and  for  these  appointments 
the  President  shall  consider  nominees  sub- 
mitted by  national  associations  of  coopera- 
tives. The  list  of  nominees  presented  shall 
Include  the  names  of  at  least  two  candi- 
dates from  each  of  the  following  categories 
of  consumer  cooperatives;  housing,  con- 
sumer goods,  services,  financial,  and  coop- 
eratives whose  members  are  predominately 
low-Income  persons. 

(b)  The  term  of  a  member  who  holds 
Federal  office  shall  continue  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  so  long  as  the  member  holds 
that  office  or  until  he  is  replaced  by  a  di- 
rector elected  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  The  term  of  the  initial  ap- 
pointed director  shall  be  for  two  years.  Re- 
placements for  unexpired  terms  of  the  Initial 
appointed  directors  shall  be  for  the  balance 
of  the  term,  with  the  same  qualifications 
and  appointed  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
initial  appointed  director. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  two  years  each  of  the 
non -Federal  directors  shall  be  elected  by 
voting  stockholders  other  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Bank. 

(d)  When  51  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  Bank  is  held  by  others  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  six  remaining 
appointed  directors,  excluding  the  Chairman 
of  the  Cooperative  Bank  and  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  replaced  by  elected 
directors  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Bank. 

(e)  When  elections  are  first  held  pursuant 
to  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section 
or  subsection  (b)  of  section  103,  the  Bank 
shall  classify  Its  voting  stockholders  into  the 
following  classes:  housing  consumer  goods, 
services,  financial,  those  whose  membership 
Is  predominantly  composed  of  low-income 
persons,  and  all  others.  Each  of  these  classes 
shall  nominate  one  or  more  candidates  who 
has  had  at  least  three  years  of  experience  as 
director  or  senior  officer  in  that  cla.ss  of  co- 
operatives. Each  class  of  stockholders  shall 
vote  for  and  elect  at  least  one  director  from 
nominees  of  that  class.  In  the  case  of  elec- 
tions for  regional  bank  directors,  all  classes 
of  cooperatives  may  nominate  and  vote  for 
one  dlrector-at-large.  Under  subsection  (c'j 
of  this  section,  the  terms  of  the  first  direc- 
tors elected  to  a  board  shall  be  staggered, 
two  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two 
for  three  years,  divided  by  lot  among  the 
classes  of  stockholders.  The  terms  of  the  di- 
rector at  large  of  a  regional  Bank  and  direc- 
tors elected  at  .succeeding  elections  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  three 
years.  The  terms  of  directors  first  elected 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
arranged  so  that  the  terms  of  the  two  di- 
rectors elected  by  each  class  of  stock- 
holders •  •  •  shall  be  for  three  years.  No 
director  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  full  three- 
year  terms.  The  Bank  shall  give  adequate 
advance  notice  to  all  voting  stockholders  of 
the  nominating  procedure,  the  time  for  nom- 
inations, the  qualifications  of  norj:inees,  the 
voting  strength,  the  time  and  manner  of 
casting  ballots  by  mall,  If  elections  are  not 
held  at  annual  meetings.  There  shall  be  no 
proxy  voting.  Each  voting  stockholder  shall 
make  the  information  required  In  this  para- 
graph available  to  its  members. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  annually  elect  from 
among  Its  members  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  and  select  a  secretary  v;ho  reed  not 
be  a  member.  The  Board  shall  establish  the 
policies  of  the  Bank  governing  Its  funding. 
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or  representatives  of  all  ellglBle 
and  other  eligible  organizations 
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amended. 
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Sec.  106.  (a)  The  capital  of 
consist   of  capital   subscribed 
from  the  Bank,  by  cooperative  i 
come  borrowers,  by 
controlled    by   such   borrowei^ 
tlons.  trusts  or  charitable 
bodies,  and  by  the  United 
with  the  fiscal  year  1978.  the 
shall  purchase  class  A 
for  that  fiscal  year  and  the 
ceedlng  fiscal  years  there  Is 
appropriated  $250,000,000  per 
purchases.  Any  amounts  so 
not  appropriated  or  not 
such  stock  of  the  Bank  In 
year  Is  authorized  to  be  a 
appropriated  and  so  used  In 
years. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of 
Include  class  A.  class  B.  and 
such  other  classes  with  such 
privileges,   and   preferences 
classes  as  may  be  specified, 
with  law.  In  the  bylaws  of  thi 
preferred   stock   held   by   the 
shall   have   first  preference 
assets  and  dividends  over  all 
stock  Issued  by  the  Bank. 
United   States  holds   any 
stock,  th"!  Bank  shall  not  pai 
on  any  other  class  of  stock  a< 
than  the  statutory  dividend 
class  A  preferred  stock.  Class 
stock   shall    be    voting    stock 
Issued  only  to  eligible 
zatlons  CO" trolled  bv  such 
nlzatlons   eligible   to   borrow, 
entitled  to  more  than  one 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock 
h»ld.  exceot  as  provided  In 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Class  A  stock  shall  be 
Bank  to  the  Secretary  of 
behalf  of  the  United  States 
capital  furnished  pursuant  to 
of    this    section.    Such    stocV 
deemed  and  retired  by  the 
practicable  consistent  with 
this  Act:  Provided.  That 
30,    1990.   the  minimum 
stock    retired    shall    equal 
class  B  stock  Issued  by  the 
year.  Outstanding  cla.ss  A 
titled  to  a  return,  payable 
rate  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
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and  technical  tum  of  gross  revenue  of  the  Bank  for  the 
not  engage  year  less  necesssu-y  operating  expenses  In- 
cluding reserves  for  possible  losses,  or  (2)  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
takln»  Into  account  the  average  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  all  Issues  of  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  States  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  prevloiis  fiscal  year  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Act  to  attain  full  borrower 
ownership  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  return 
shall  be  cumulative  and  shall  be  payable 
annually  Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(d)  Class  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
recipients  of  loans  under  section  111  of  this 
Act.  and  such  borrowers  shall  be  required 
to  own  class  B  stock  In  an  amount  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  face  amount  of 
the  loan  at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made.  Such 
borrowers  may  be  required  by  the  Bank  to 
own  additional  class  B  or  class  C  stock  at 
the  time  the  loan  Is  made,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  face  amount  of  the  loan,  or  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Bank  may  determine.  Such  ad- 
ditional stock  ownership  requirements  may 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  outstanding  balances,  or  on  a 
percentage  of  interest  payable  during  any 
year  or  any  quarter  thereof,  as  the  Bank  may 
determine  will  provide  adequate  capital  for 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  and  equitable 
ownership  thereof  among  borrowers. 

(e)  Class  C  stock  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  and  shall  be  held  only  by  borrowers 
or  by  organizations  eligible  to  borrow  under 
section  111  of  this  Act  or  by  organizations 
controlled  by  such  borrowers,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  dividends  in  the  manner  specified 
In  the  bylaws  of  the  Bank.  Such  dividends 
shall  be  payable  only  from  Income,  and.  un- 
til all  class  A  stock  has  been  retired,  shall 
not  exceed  the  current  average  annual  rate 
payable  on  bonds,  debtenures,  and  similar 
obligations  of  the  Bank. 

(f)  Nonvoting  stock  of  other  classifica- 
tions and  other  priorities  may  be  issued  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to  other  in- 
vestors. 

(g)  The  bylaws  of  the  Bank  may  provide 
for  more  than  one  vote  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  the  amount  of  class  B  stock,  class  C 
stock,  or  both  classes  held,  with  such  limi- 
tations as  will  encourage  investments  in 
class  C  stock; 

(2)  the  amount  of  patronage  of  the  Bank; 
and 

(3)  number  of  members  In  the  cooperative. 
Such  bylaws  shall  avoid — 

(A)  voting  control  of  the  Bank  from  be- 
coming concentrated  with  the  larger  afflu- 
ent or  smaller  less  affluent  organizations; 

(B)  a  disproportionately  larger  vote  in  one 
or  more  classes  of  eligible  borrowers  de- 
scribed In  section  105(e)  of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  the  concentration  of  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  voting  control  In  any 
one  class  B  or  class  C  stockholder. 

(h)   The  Bank  may  accept  nonreturnable 
capital  contributions  on  which  no  Interest, 
dividend,  or  patronage  refund  shall  be  pay- 
able, from  associations,  foundations,  or  funds 
or  public  bodies  or  agencies  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board.  For  the  purjKJse  of  accepting 
such  contributions  the  Bank  will  be  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 170(b)  (c)  (A)  (V)   of  the  Internal  Rev- 
Issued  by  the     enue  Code  of  1954. 
Treasury  on         (l)    After   payment   of   all   operating   ex- 
exchange  for     penses  of  the  Bank,  Including  Interest  on  its 
subsection  (a)      obligations,   and  after  setting  aside  appro- 
shall    be    re-     priate  funds  for  reserves  for  losses,  returns 
as  soon  as     on  class  A  stock  and  dividends  on  class  C 
purposes  of     stock,  the  Bank  shall  annually  set  aside  the 
on  June     remaining  earnings  of  the  Bank  for  patron- 
of  class  A     age  refunds  In  the  form  of  class  B  or  C  stock 
amount    of      or  allocated  surplus  In  accordance  with  the 
during  such     bylaws  of  the   Bank.   After   ten  years  from 
shall  be  en-     the  date  of  Issue  of  any  such  stock,  or  at 
Income,  at  a     such  earlier  time  as  all  the  Government-held 
)   25  per  cen-     stock  is  retired,  patronage  refunds  may  be 
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made  In  cash,  or  partly  In  stock  and  partly 
In  cash. 

ELICIBILrrT 

Sec.  107.  For  the  purpose  of  all  titles  of 
this  Act,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  an  eligible  coop- 
erative is — 

(a)  An  organization  chartered  or  operated 
on  a  cooperative,  not-for-profit  basis  for  pro- 
ducing or  furnishing  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties, or  financing,  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  Its  members  or  voting  stockholders  who 
are  ultimate  consumers,  or  a  legally  char- 
tered entity  entirely  owned  and  controlled 
by  such  organization  or  organizations,  U 
It— 

(1)  makes  such  goods,  financing,  services, 
or  facilities  directly  or  Indirectly  available 
to  its  members  or  voting  stockholders  on  a 
not-for-profit  basis; 

(2)  does  not  pay  dividends  on  voting  stock 
or  membership  capital  in  excess  of  such  per- 
centage per  annum  as  may  be  approved  under 
the  bylaws  of  the  Bank; 

(3)  provides  that  its  net  savings  shall  be 
allocated  or  distributed  to  member  patrons, 
or  to  all  patrons  In  proportion  to  their 
patronage;  or  shall  be  retained  for  the  actual 
or  potential  expansion  of  Its  services  or  the 
reduction  of  its  charges  to  the  patrons,  or 
for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  authorized 
by  its  membership  not  inconsistent  with  its 
not-for-profit  character; 

(4)  makes  membership  available  on  a 
vountary  basis,  without  any  social,  political, 
racial,  or  religious  discrimination  and  with- 
out any  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 
sex.  or  marital  status,  to  all  persons  who  can 
make  use  of  Its  services  and  are  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  membership, 
subject  only  to  limitations  under  applicable 
Federal  or  State  laws  or  regulations;  and 

(5)  restricts  Its  voting  control  to  members 
or  voting  stockholders  on  a  one  vote  per 
person  basis  In  the  case  of  primary  organiza- 
tions or  with  other  protections  to  Insure  eco- 
nomic democracy  In  the  case  of  organizations 
owned  by  groups  of  cooperatives. 

No  such  organization  shall  be  ineligible  be- 
cause It  also  produces,  markets,  or  furnishes 
goods,  services,  facilities,  or  financing  for  Its 
members  as  primary  producers;  or 

(b)  Any  other  institution  chartered  or 
operated  In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  com- 
petitive market  forces  or  to  reduce  the  price 
spread  between  producers  and  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  products  or  services,  if: 

( 1 )  its  net  savings  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
either  the  ultimate  consumers  or  of  the  pri- 
mary producers  of  goods,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices, rather  than  to  those  whose  primary  In- 
terest Is  in  making  a  profit  from  the  market- 
ing, processing,  handling,  or  transportation 
of  goods  or  in  making  a  profit  from  providing 
services  to  ultimate  consumers  or  primary 
producers:  and 

(2)  Restricts  Its  voting  control  to  members 
or  voting  stockholders  on  a  one  vote  per 
person  basis  In  the  case  of  primary  organiza- 
tions or  with  other  protections  to  Insure 
economic  democracy  in  the  case  of  organiza- 
tions owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  groups 
of  self-help  organizations. 

The  dollar  volume  of  loans  made  by  the  Bank 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  lending  capacity  of  the 
Bank. 

(c)  Net  savings  as  used  In  this  section  Is 
the  remainder  of  gross  receipts  after  payment 
of  operating  co-^ts  and  other  obligations,  con- 
tributions to  allowable  reserves,  payment  of 
any  dividends  permitted  under  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section,  and  after  making  provision  for  such 
separate  funds  as  may  be  required  or  specifi- 
cally permitted  by  statute  or  by  the  articles 
of  incorporation  or  by  the  bylaws  of  the 
organization. 

(d)  An  eligible  cooperative  which  also  has 
been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  financial 
asslst<)nce  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration,   the    National    Rural    Utilities 
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Cooperative  Finance  Corporation,  Rural 
Telephone  Bank,  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
or  other  institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem, or  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration may  receive  the  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act  only  if  its  requests  for  assistance 
from  any  such  source  or  sources  has  been  re- 
jected or  denied.  However,  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  such  sources,  the  services 
of  the  Bank  may  be  made  available  to  such 
organizations  with  such  prior  rejections  or 
denial. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  180.  The  Board  may  establish  and  ap- 
point, or  authorize  stockholders  or  groups  of 
stockholders  to  elect,  advisory  committees  In 
such  number,  with  such  membership,  rep- 
resenting such  areas  of  the  country  or  such 
classes  of  eligible  organizations,  selected  In 
such  manner  and  for  such  terms  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
or  as  specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Bank. 

ANNUAL    MEETINGS 

Sec  109.  The  Bank  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting  of  Its  stockholders.  The  Board  may 
Invite  other  eligible  organizations  to  attend 
part  or  all  of  that  meeting.  Adequate  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  given  to  all  stock- 
holders. Borrowers  from  the  Bank  shall  also 
give  notice  of  the  meeting  to  their  members, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  attend.  At  such 
meeting  the  Bank  shall  give  a  full  report  of 
Its  activities  during  the  year.  Its  financial 
condition  and  may  present  proposals  for 
future  action  and  other  matters  of  general 
concern  to  borrowers  and  organizations  eli- 
gible to  borrow  from  the  Bank.  Members  and 
representatives  of  borrowers  may  present  mo- 
tions or  resolutions  relating  to  matters 
within  the  scope  of  this  Act  and  may  par- 
ticipate In  the  discussion  thereof  and  other 
matters  on  the  agenda. 

BORROWING    AUTHOHriT 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to 
Obtain  funds  through  the  public  or  private 
sale  of  Its  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
other  evidences  of  Indebtedness.  Such  obli- 
gations shall  be  Issued  at  such  times,  bear 
Interest  at  such  rates,  and  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine. Unless  otherwise  provided  In  the 
charter  of  any  regional  bank  authorized  un- 
der section  103  of  this  Act,  the  bank  may  In 
like  manner.  Join  with  or  act  for  any  such 
regional  bank  In  obtaining  funds  needed  by 
such  bank:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amount  of  such  obligations  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  twenty  times  the 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  the  Bank,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  obligation  with  a  re- 
gional bank  or  banks  the  combined  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  banks  primarily 
liable  on  such  obligations.  Obligations  of  the 
Bank  or  banks  shall  be  lawful  Investments 
and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all 
fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds. 

(b)  Any  federally  or  State  chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  mutual  savings 
bank  or  credit  xmlon,  subject  to  regulations 
otherwise  applicable  thereto,  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  any  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  any  Institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  may  buy  and  sell  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  or  banks  ls«ued  un'ier  the 
authority  of  this  Act  and  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank  may  buy  and  sell  such  oblleatlons  to 
the  same  extent  and  subiect  to  the  same 
limitations  Dlaced  uoon  the  purchase  and 
sale  by  said  banks  of  State,  county,  district, 
and  munlcloal  bonds  under  section  355  of 
title  12  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  by 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Bank  Open  Market 
Committee. 

(c)  The  Bank  Is  also  authorl7ed.  but  not 
required,  and  only  so  lone:  as  anv  of  Its  olttss 
A  stock  Is  held  by  the  Pecretnrv  of  the 
Treasury,  to  Issue  Its  obligations  to  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Treasury,  In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  In  appropriations  Acts  and  the 
Fecretiry  of  the  Treasury  may  In  his  discre- 
tion purchase  any  such  obligations.  E^ch 
purchase  of  obligations  of  the  Bank  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  rate  of  return  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturity.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall 
determine  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Bank 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Bank  may  purchase  Its  own  obli- 
gations and  obligations  of  any  regional  bank, 
and  may  provide  for  the  sale  of  any  such 
obligations  through  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents, 
by  negotiation,  offer,  bid.  syndicate  sale,  or 
otherwise,  and  may  deliver  such  obligations 
by  book  entry,  wire  transfer,  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  appropriate. 

LENDING    POWERS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  loans 
and  commitments  for  loans  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  to  any  organization  determined 
by  the  Bank  to  be  eligible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  107  of  this  Act.  and  may 
purchase  or  discount  obligations  of  Its  mem- 
bers from  such  organizations  If  the  Bank,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  entities, 
agencies,  or  Jurisdictions,  also  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have  a  sound 
organizational  and  financial  structure.  In- 
come In  excess  of  Its  operating  costs  and 
assets  in  excess  of  Its  obligations,  and  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  a  continuing  demand 
for  Its  prodtictlon,  goods,  commodities,  or 
services,  or  the  use  of  its  facilities,  so  that  the 
loan  win  be  fully  repayable  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms  and  conditions.  The  criteria 
to  be  applied,  and  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, by  the  Bank  In  making  loans,  loan 
commitments,  purchases,  discounts,  and 
guarantees  shall  be  stated  In  rules  of  the 
Bank  which  shall  be  published  and  made 
available  to  applicants  and,  upon  request, 
to  any  other  person  or  organization. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
payable In  not  more  than  forty  years  and. 
except  for  loans  with  final  due  date  not 
longer  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
loan,  shall  be  amortized  as  to  principal  and 
Interest.  In  setting  the  terms,  rates,  and 
charges.  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  Bank 
to  provide  the  type  of  credit  needed  by 
eligible  borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost  on  a  sound  business  basis,  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Bank, 
necessary  reserves  and  expenses  of  the  Bank 
and  the  technical  and  other  assistance  at- 
tributable to  loans  under  this  section  made 
available  by  the  Bank,  but  so  long  as  the 
Bank  makes  loans  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  class  A  stock,  the  Interest  rate  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  rates  generally  prevail- 
ing In  the  area  from  other  sources  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  maturities,  taUng 
Into  con^^ideration  the  cost  to  the  borrower 
of  required  purchase  of  class  B  stock  in  the 
Bank.  The  loan  terms  may  provide  for  inter- 
est rates  to  vary  from  time  to  time  during 
the  rep'iyment  period  of  the  loan  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  being  charged  by  the 
Bank  for  new  loans  at  such  times.  Loans 
under  this  .sub'^ection  (b)  may  include  funds 
for  advance  by  the  borrower  to  its  members 
or  stockholders  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  bylaws  or  rules  of  the  Bank. 

(c)  The  Bank  may  provide  for  the  guar- 
antee of  loans  by  any  lending  agency,  up  to 
the  full  nmount  theref^f,  which  the  Bank 
might  otherwise  mate  to  an  ellTlble  appli- 
cant, a^d  ''har^e  fees  f^erefor.  The  interest 
rate  on  such  loans  shall  be  the  amount  agreed 
upon  between  the  borrower  and  lender  but 


not  to  exceed  any  maximum  rate  which  the 
Board  of  the  Bank  may  establish  from  time 
to  time. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  title,  a  guaranteed  loan 
Is  one  which  Is  made,  held,  and  serviced  by 
a  State  or  federally  chartered  lending  agency 
and  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Bank.  A 
guaranteed  loan  and  the  contract  of  guaran- 
tee thereof  shall  be  assignable  to  the  extent 
provided  in  the  contract  of  guarantee  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Bank.  The  guarantee 
shall  be  uncontestable,  except  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  of  which  the  holder  had 
knowledge  at  the  time  he  acquired  the  loan. 
The  Bank  in  lieu  of  requiring  such  lender 
to  service  such  guaranteed  loan  until  final 
maturity  or  liquidation,  may  purchase  the 
loan  for  the  balance  of  the  principal  and 
accrued  Interest  thereon  without  penalty.  If 
It  determines  that  (1)  the  liquidation  loan 
would  result  In  the  Insolvency  of  the  bor- 
rower or  deprive  the  borrower  of  assets  es- 
sential to  Its  continued  operation  and  (2) 
that  the  loan  will  be  repayable  with  revision 
of  the  loan  rates,  terms,  or  payment  periods 
or  other  conditions  not  inconsistent  with 
loans  made  by  the  Bank  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  which  revisions  the  lender  or 
other  holder  of  such  guaranteed  loan  Is  un- 
willing to  make. 

(e)  When  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  class 
A  stock  are  no  longer  used  to  make  or  guar- 
antee loans,  the  loaps  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  Included  In 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
general  limitations  lmDo<=ed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays)   of  the  United  States. 

TITLE    II — SELF-HET.P    DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 

CREATION  AND  OPFRATION  OF  SELF-HELP 
DEVELOPMENT     FUND 

Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  »•  fund  known  as  the  Consumer  Co- 
operative Self-Helo  Develooment  Fund,  here- 
inafter called  the  Fund.  Beginning  October  1, 
1977,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  anpropriated 
out  of  funds  not  otherwise  aDorooriated  the 
sum  of  $250,000,000  which  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Fund.  The  Fund  shall  be  u.sed  by  the 
Cooperative  Bank  and  A~slstance  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  as  authorized  In  section  202  of  this  Act. 
Any  collections  under  agreements  pursu^'nt 
to  section  202  and  any  grants  which  may  be 
received  for  the  purposes  of  that  section  shall 
bo  separately  accounted  for  and  shall  be 
available  for  appropriation  to  the  Fund.  To 
bp  eTectlve  such  appropriations  should  pro- 
vide a  working  margin  of  not  less  than  $50,- 
OOC.OOO.  Any  moneys  in  t>^e  Fund  not  Im- 
mediately needed  by  the  Administration  may 
bo  Invested  by  f^e  Admlnl.st.ration  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency 
thereof  or  In  Uouid  obllsations  Insured  by 
such  agency  and  the  earnings  from  such  in- 
vestments shall  be  depo.Hlted  In  the  F^ind. 

CAPITAL     INVESTMENTS     AND     INTEREST 
SUPPLEMENTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Administration  may 
make  a  capital  lnve.stm»?nt  advance  out  of 
the  Fund  to  any  eligible  cooperative.  In 
conh'n'-tion  with  or  without  a  lo^n  If  the 
Administration  determine*  that — 

(1)  tbe  aoDllcanfs  initial  or  supplemental 
canital  requirements  exceed  Its  ability  to  ob- 
tain such  canltal  through  a  loan  under  sec- 
tion 111  or  from  other  sources; 

(2)  the  membership  of  the  applicant  Is. 
or  will  consist,  sub^t'intlally  of  low-Income 
per.5ons,  as  determined  by  t>ie  Board,  or  the 
applicant  proposes  to  undertake  to  provide 
sneclallzed  eoods,  services,  or  facilities  to 
serve  ti->e  needs:  or 

(3)  If,  u"der  either  Items  (1)  or  (2)  above, 
f^e  criteria  for  a  loan  under  section  111  can- 
not be  met  bpcus"  of  f^e  la''k  of  s"fflc<ent 
canltal  to  Initiate  the  proposed  undertaking, 
and  the  applicant  presents  a  plan  which  the 
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Administration  determines 
replacement  of  a  capital 
out  of  member  equities 
to  exceed  thirty  years. 

(b)  The   Administration 
vances  out  of  the  Fund  In 
terest  supplements  or  credits 
cooperative  applicant  which 
tlon  determines  cannot 
e,  loan  under  section  111  of 
son  of  deficiency  of  Income 
goods  or  services  to  or  the 
by  Its  members  or  groups 
Income:  Provided,  That  sufch 
not  exceed  that  part  of  the 
Indebtedness  of  such  appll:ant 
ministration,  Bank,  or  othei 
exceeds  5   per  centum  per 
year  In  which  the  net  incoiiie 
zatlon  Is  Insufficient  to  me^ 
terest  payments. 

(c)  The  Administration 
clal  Interest  rate  to  any  elifelole 
which  meets  the  requlremeqts 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
Interest  rate  shall  be  calculbted 
eluding  the  cost  to  the  F\|nd 
provided  to  the  applicant 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Administration 
the   Fund   to    its   operatln 
sums  equal  to  the  interest 
credits  under  subsection   ( 
mated  cost  of  assistance 
vlded  under  subsection  (c 
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SEPARATE    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  203.  The  operations 
tratlon  and  the  Bank  and 
the  Fund  under  title  II  shjill 
for  and  reported  separately 
tions  and  funding  of  assistance 
and  assistance  under  title  V.  I 

TITLE  III— COOPERATIV  S 
ASSIST  ANCI : 


REPORTS 

Of  the  Admlnis- 

the  condition  of 

be  accounted 

from  the  opera- 

under  title  I 

of  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL 


ORCANIZATIONAI,  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  301.  The  Cooperative 
ance   Administration,    or, 
that  Administration,  the 
organizational  division  as 
mines,  shall  make  available 
services  concerning  the 
organization  of  cooperatives 
the  objectives  of  this  Act 
the  means  through  which 
goods,  services,  and  faclliti^: 
available  to  members  and 
ministration  or  the  Bank 
operative  agreements  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local 
leges  and  universities,  or 
nonprofit  organizations  or 
the  development  and 
Information,  and  services 
title.  The  Administration 
cept  grants  or  transfer  of 
purposes. 
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INVESTIGATION  AND 

Sec.  302.  The  Administration 
may  undertake  investigatl 
of  services  which  can  more 
vided     through     cooperatlv 
organizations    and    make 
where  the  Increased  use  of  sifch 
will  contribute  to  the 
the  community. 


riNANCIAL  ANALYSIS  AND 

Sec.  303.  The  Admlnist 
may,  at  the  request  of  anv 
tlve,  provide  a  financial  an^lvsis 
pllcant's  capital  structure 
cost  of  operations,  survev  11 
goods  or  services  the  coooiratl 
desires  to  make  available  t< 
patrons  or  the  users  of  its 


DIRECTOR      AND      MANACEMEin 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  The  AdmlnistraAon 
shall  develop  and  make  available 
concert  with  other  opganlza  ;lons, 
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Bank  and  Asslst- 
authorlzed    by 
through  such 
Board  deter- 
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for  training  directors  and  staff  of  eligible  co- 
operatives to  Improve  their  understanding 
of  their  responsibilities:  the  problems  of  and 
solutions  for  effective  and  efficient  operation 
of  their  organizations  or  of  cooperatives  In 
general:  and  may  by  any  means  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, conduct  membership  studies,  pro- 
vide membership  education  programs,  and 
programs  for  Inlorming  consumers  and  the 
general  public  of  the  advantages  of  coopera- 
tive action.  Management  supervision,  review, 
and  consultations  shall  be  available  from  the 
Administration  or  Bank  to  any  eligible  co- 
operative. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec,  305.  Beginning  October  1,  1977,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Ad- 
ministration such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  title  ni. 

FEES  FOR  SERVICE 

Sec.  306.  The  Administration  or  the  Bank 
may  make  the  services  under  this  title  III 
available  for  such  fees  as  it  may  establish, 
not  exceeding  the  cost  thereof:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  services  as  the  Adminis- 
tration or  Bank  may  determine  may  be  made 
available  without  charge  to  eligible  coopera- 
tives depending  on  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices or  on  ability  to  pay.  Any  fees  collected 
shall  be  accounted  for  separately  and  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Bank  or  Ad- 
ministration that  provided  the  services, 
TITLE  IV— THE  COOPERATIVE  BANK  AND 

ASSISTANCE      ADMINISTRATION      AND 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

CREATION,     FTTNCTI0N3,     AND     POWTERS     OF    THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  401.  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  United  States  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  Cooperative  Bank 
and  Assistance  Administration,  herein  called 
the  Administration,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Board  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senat*.  The  Chairman,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  not  hold  any  Federal  of- 
fice except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and  shall 
act  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  other  four  members  shall  be 
chosen,  one  for  his  experience  In  finance,  one 
for  his  experience  in  cooperative  organiza- 
tions and  activities,  one  for  his  experience 
with  cooperatives  having  a  predominance  of 
low-income  members,  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public.  The  terms  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  five  years  on  a  staggered  basis. 
Appointments  for  successive  terms  shall  be 
made  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  the  Chairman,  no 
member  shall  serve  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive terms.  No  more  than  three  members  of 
the  Board  may  be  of  any  one  major  political 
party.  The  Chairman  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  an  annual  rate  at  level  in  of  the 
Executive  Pay  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
6311),  and  the  other  four  members  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  per  diem  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled  rate  of 
the  general  schedule,  as  adjusted  from  time 
to  time,  pursuant  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  to  actual  expenses 
and  subsistence  while  on  business  of  the 
Administration. 

(b)  Functions  and  Responsibilities. — The 
Administration  shall,  by  policy  guidelines, 
directives,  determinations  (promulgated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  5  VS.C. 
653).  audits,  and  examinations,  assure  that 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  and 
that  a  proper  balance  Is  maintained  between 
assistance  made  available  to  the  several 
classes  of  cooperatives  described  In  section 
105  and  the  assistance  under  title  I  and  under 
title  It  of  this  Act.  The  Administration  shall 
be  primarily  responsible  for  audits  and  ex- 
aminations and  for  the  activities  authorized 
In  titles  n  and  III  of  this  Act,  but  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Bank  such  responsibility  or  func- 
tions as  the  Board  of  the  Administration  de- 


termines can  effectively  be  carried  out  by 
the  Bank.  It  shall  be  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating operations  of  the  Bank  with  all  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  responsibilities  Include 
matters  within  the  objectives  and  authoriza- 
tions of  this  Act.  The  bylaws  of  the  Bank  and 
the  general  policies  of  the  Bank  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  review  and  comment  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Board  of  the  Administra- 
tion. With  the  consent  of  that  Administra- 
tion, the  officers  and  employees  thereof  may 
be  utilized  by  the  Bank  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

(c)  Board  Meetings. — ^The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  upon 
Joint  request  of  the  other  four  members 
or  on  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bank,  but  not  less  frequently  than  quarterly. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Chairman. — The  Chair- 
man shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Administration  and  shall  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
deputies  not  to  exceed  five,  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  which  shall  respec- 
tively, concern  the  operations  of  the  Bank, 
operations  under  titles  II  and  III  of  this 
Act,  administration  of  the  agency,  and 
examination  and  audit..  The  deputies  shall 
receive  compensation  at  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  schedule  rate  of  the  General 
Schedule,  as  adjusted  from  time  to  time, 
pursuant  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended. 

The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  establish 
and  fix  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  divi- 
sions, appoint  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  Administration  and  adopt  a  seal  for  the 
Administration,  which  shall  be  judicially 
noted. 

EXAMINATION    AND   AUDIT 

Sec.  402.  Until  the  stock  of  the  Bank  held 
by  the  United  States  has  been  fully  retired, 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  shall  be  examined 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief  Administration 
examiner.  Thereafter  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administration  the  Bank  shall  be  audited 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  The  Bank  may  request  or  the 
Administration  may  require  the  examination 
or  audit  of  borrowers  from  the  Bank  or  the 
use  of  funds  of  the  Bank  or  the  Administra- 
tion under  contracts  or  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  Act.  The  scope,  extent  and 
findings  of  such  audits  and  examinations 
shall  not  be  modified  or  limited  contrary  to 
the  professional  recommendations  of  the 
chief  examiner.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  examiners  of  the  Administration  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  requirements,  re- 
sponsibilities and  penalties  as  are  applicable 
to  examiners  under  the  National  Bank  Act, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  and  other  provisions  of  law 
and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  are  vested  In  such  examiners  by 
law. 

EXPENDirURES 

Sec.  403.  The  AdmlnUtratlon  may.  within 
the  limits  of  funds  available  therefor, 
make  necessary  expenditures  for  personnel 
services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  elsewhere:  contract  stenographic  report- 
ing services;  purchase  and  exchange  law 
booVs,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers:  pay  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  and  conferences;  purchase,  operate, 
and  maintain  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
elsewhere  passenger -carrying  vehicles  and 
other  vehicles;  provide  for  or  purchase  print- 
ing, binding,  and  such  other  facilities  and 
services,  including  temporary  employment  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  as  It  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  404.  Until  the  stock  of  the  Bank  held 
by  the  United  States  has  been  fully  retired, 
but  not  thereafter,  the  Bank,  including  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mort- 
gages or  other  security  holdings  and  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  now  or  here- 
after imposed  by  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pality, or  local  taxing  authority,  but  any  real 
property  held  by  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value  as   other  real   property   Is   taxed. 

QUARTERS    AND    SPACE 

Sec.  405.  UntU  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
held  by  the  United  States  has  been  fully  re- 
tired, space  for  the  principal  office  of  the 
Bank  .shall  be  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  space  for  any  regional  bank  or  other 
offices  of  the  Bank  shall  be  provided  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Thereafter 
the  Bank  may  lease,  construct,  or  own  quar- 
ters and  provide  for  the  space  requirements 
of  its  principal  offices,  regional  banks,  and 
other  offices. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  406.  The  Administration  and  the  Board 
of  the  Bank  shall  annually  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  Administration  and  on  the 
Bank's  capital,  operation,  financial  condition, 
the  self-help  development  fund,  and  pro- 
grams undertaken  or  proposed  under  title  in, 
and  make  recommendations  for  legislation 
needed  to  Improve  Its  services. 

.\PPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  407.  In  addition  to  appropriations  spe- 
cifically authorized  In  this  Act,  beginning 
October  1,  1977,  there  are  herehy  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  by  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Administration  or  the  Bank  or  other  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  408.  If  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  denied  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  applicant  shall  be  Informed  promptly  In 
writing  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  or  re- 
restrlctlon. 

Any  applicant  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
receiving  notice  of  denial  or  restriction  of 
the  application  may,  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice,  request  the  Bank 
Board  to  review  the  application  and  notice 
of  denial  or  restriction  for  a  determination  of 
whether  the  action  of  the  Bank  was  correctly 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  regulations, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
consider  the  request  for  review  at  Its  next 
meeting  and  promptly  Inform  the  applicant 
of  Its  determination  and  the  reason.';  there- 
for. 

Similarly,  after  complying  with  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  if  the  applicant  has  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  the  determlnsitlon  of  the 
Board  Incorrectly  Interpreted  or  applied  the 
law.  the  regulations,  or  the  policy  applicable 
to  the  matter  or  failed  to  consider  pertinent 
facts  which  the  applicant  had  presented  to 
the  Bank  or  the  Board,  the  applicant  may. 
within  thirty  days  of  recelpit  of  notice  of  the 
Board's  determination,  request  review  of  the 
matter  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Co<>peratlve 
Bank  and  Assistance  Administration  who 
shall  promptly  review  the  matter,  make  a 
determination,  and  Inform  the  applicant  and 
other  parties  involved  In  writing  of  his  de- 
termination and  the  reason  therefor. 

CONFLICT     OF    INTEREST 

Sec.  409.  Each  Board  established  under  this 
Act  shall  adopt  and  publish  its  own  con- 
flict of  Interest  rules  which  shall  be  no  less 
stringent  in  effect  than  the  Federal  Executive 
confilct  of  Interest  rules  contained  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Numbered  11222  In  prohibiting 
participation  or  action  or  the  use  of  Inside 


Information  for  personal  advantage  on  any 
matter  Involving  a  corporation,  trust,  part- 
nership, or  cooperative  organization.  In 
which  a  board  member,  officer,  or  employee 
holds  a  substantial  financial  Interest  or  holds 
a  position  as  board  member  cr  senior  officer, 
the  activities  of  which  organization  might  be 
relevant  to,  be  competitive  with,  or  be  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  any  bank 
created  under  this  Act.  These  rules  shall  re- 
quire— 

(1)  each  nominee  for  elected  membership 
on  any  Board  established  under  this  Act  to 
make  public  and  file  with  the  election  official 
before  the  date  of  election  a  statement  of  his 
financial  interest  and  position.  If  any,  in  such 
organizations;  and 

(2)  each  senior  executive  officer,  appointed 
member  of  a  board,  or  advisory  committee 
to  file  with  the  appointing  officer,  before 
entering  that  office  a  statement  of  his  finan- 
cial Interest  and  position,  if  any.  In  such  or- 
ganizations, which  shall  be  available  for  In- 
spection upon  request. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec  410.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(31  U.SC.  856),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "and"  immediately  be- 
fore "(6)"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma, 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  (6)"  the  second 
time  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(7)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  be- 
fore "(8)"  and  by  Inserting  ",  and  (9)  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank"  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.SC. 
867) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  "or"  before  "the 
Federal  Land  Banks"  and  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "the  Federal  Land  Banks"  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  303  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
lion  Control  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.SC.  868 
(d)).  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank."  immediately 
before  "the  Rural  Telephone  Bank". 

(d)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(64)  Chairman,  Cooperative  Bank  and  As- 
sistance Administration." 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  411.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  In 
any  circumstances.  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  In  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Act 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Sec.  2,  Is  to 
create  a  financial  organization  for  consumer- 
oriented  cooperatives  so  as  to  enhance  com- 
petition and  thereby  reduce  the  spread  be- 
tween production  costs  and  consumer  prices, 
and  to  minimize  the  impact  of  Inflation  and 
rece.sslon.  This  purpose  would  be  accomp- 
lished through  additional  capitalization  and 
financing  of  nonorofit  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, and  with  technical  advice  or  assistance 
to  be  furnished  through  the  specialized 
credit  and  other  services  of  the  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank. 

Section  102  charters  the  bank  as  a  mixed 
ownership  government  corooration  to  oner- 
ate  as  an  Irstrumentallty  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  objectives  of  the  bank 
will  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
and  existing  consumer  cooperatives,  which 
will  result  in  a  broadly  based  ownership  and 
control  of  the  bank,  foster  Increased  mem- 
ber participation  in  the  affairs  of  borrowers 
from  the  bank  and  other  eligible  organiza- 


tions, make  possible  the  distribution  of  net 
savings  from  its  operation  to  Its  stockholders 
and  through  them  to  their  consuming  pa- 
trons, as  well  as  making  available  quality 
goods  and  services  to  consumers  at  reason- 
able costs. 

While  only  a  single  bank  is  chartered  Ini- 
tially, after  seven  years,  as  the  need  develops, 
not  more  than  twelve  additional  banks  can 
be  cliartered  to  serve  eligible  cooperatives 
in  geographic  regions  or  to  serve  particular 
classes  of  co-operatives.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  initial  costs  low  and 
permitting  expansion  and  specialization 
compatible  with  the  needs  and  growth  of  the 
bank.  (Sec.  103) 

The  activities  of  the  central  bank  would 
be  exercised  under  the  policies  of  a  13-mem- 
ber  board  of  directors  and  the  public  super- 
vision is  through  a  Cooperative  Bank  and 
Assistance  Administration,  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  which  are  more  fully  described 
In  Title  IV.  At  the  outset,  the  board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  will  In- 
clude seven  cabinet  or  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  six  non-Federal  employee 
members  as  provided  In  Sec.  105.  It  is  en- 
visioned that  most  of  the  initial  stock  will  be 
subscribed  by  the  Treasviry  and  the  services 
of  the  bank  will  be  supplementary  to  many 
existing  Federal  programs.  As  the  borrower's 
holdings  of  stock  Increase  to  eventual  major- 
ity ownership,  appointive  board  members  will 
be  replaced  by  democratically  elected  bor- 
rower representatives.  To  a.ssure  that  all  types 
of  eligible  cooperatives  are  given  fair  rep- 
resentation on  the  board,  nominees  and  sub- 
sequent elections  will  divide  membership 
among  cooperatives  for  housing,  consumer 
goods,  consumer  services,  flnancmg,  low-in- 
come members,  and  other  cooperatives.  The 
chairman  of  the  supervising  agency  will  con- 
tinue as  the  only  government  board  member 
after  the  cooperatives  own  51  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  central  bank. 

The  regional  bank  boards  of  seven  mem- 
bers will  Initially  be  appointed  by  chairman 
of  the  supervising  agency  from  among  the 
same  groups  of  cooperatives  and  one  at-large 
member.  After  two  years,  the  groups  would 
elect  their  representatives  on  the  board. 

The  regional  banks  would  be  capitalized 
by  borrower  stock  subscription,  investment 
stock  sale,  and  perhaps  by  preferred  stock 
subscription  by  tlie  central   bank. 

After  the  creation  of  a  regional  bank,  loans 
originating  in  its  territory  would  be  made  by 
It,  except  as  the  regional  bank  requests  cen- 
tral bank  participation. 

Local  organizations  of  eligible  cooperatives 
could  be  utilized  for  processing  and  servic- 
ing regional  bank  loans. 

The  corporate  powers  of  the  banks  are 
enumerated  in  Sec.  104.  The  listed  powers 
provide  all  those  corporate  authorizations 
thought  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
this  type  of  financial  Institution. 

Sec.  106  authorizes  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  $250,000,000  per  year  for 
four  years  of  preferred  Class  A  stock  of  the 
central  bank.  Classes  B  and  C  stock  will  be 
i.ssued  to  ellgUJle  cooperative  borrowers  and 
organizations  controlled  by  such  borrowers. 
The  amount  of  such  required  stock  holdings 
Is  left  for  by-law  or  board  determination, 
between  the  minimum  of  one  share  of  voting 
stock  and  an  amount  not  exceeding  10  per- 
cent of  the  face  of  the  loan.  This  flexibility 
was  found  necessary  In  the  modernization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Institutions  In  order  to  pro- 
vide necessary  leverage  for  funding  their 
lending  operations. 

Investment  stock  and  other  capital  con- 
tributions may  also  be  issued  to  investors 
who  are  not  eligible  borrowers.  Such  means 
will  more  rapidly  permit  retirement  of  gov- 
ernment held  stock. 

The  rate  of  return  or  Treasury  held  stock 
win  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  25%  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  bank,  or  the  cost  of 
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money  on  government 
earnings  of  the  bank   w 
distributed  In  stock,  as 
borrowers.   Government 
preference  as  to  assets 
any  other  class  of  stock 
Class  A  stock  shall  be 
practical  when  a  reasonab^ 
Ital  has  been  accumulated 
held  stock  Is  Issued. 

Subject  to  limitations 
that  the  services  of  the 
plementary  to  and  not  in 
existing    Federally    asslste< : 
such  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Ity  win  be  determined 
described  in  Sec.  107. 
or  operat«d  on  a  cooperat^- 
basis  will  generally  be 

In  order  to  assure  that 
ble   borrowers   are   fully 
banks,  provision  is  made  ii 
utilization  of  advisory 
with  their  needs  and 

Under  Sec.  110  funds  for 
tlons  of  the  central  bank 
prlm<(rily  through  the  issue 
or  debentures  and  other 
private  investment  markets 
Institutions,   but  not 
20  to  1  against  paid-in 
The   Secretary  of   the 
chase  such  obligations  at  hi! 
purchases  would  be  included 
This  authority  might  be  usil 
with   operations   of  the 
Bank    to    avoid    critical 
"agency"  market.  Under  Se( 
til  a  regional  b^nk  has  enouj  h 
to  Justify  the  sale  of  its 
It  would  discount  loans 
central  bank.  Such 
support    additional    sale 
obligations. 

Sec.   Ill   describes  the 
and  general  criteria  for  loan  i 
stltute  the  major  activities 
to  40  year,  fully  repayable 
the  borrower  with  the  type 
at  generally  competitive 
business  basis  may  be 
nlcal  assistance.  In  order 
use  of  other  available 
able  by  cooperatives,  loans 
financial  institutions  may 
the  bank. 

Title  II  provides  the  meanfe 
cooperatives  m<ide  up  of.  oi 
ices  to,  low-Income  person 
acquire  goods,  services  and 
sary  to  maintaining  their 
producing  capacity  within 
means. 

Sec.  201   creates  a 
Self-Help     Development 
orlgln"(l    appropriations   of 
authorized. 

As  provided  In  Sec.  202 
velopment  Fund  would  be 
sumer    Cooperative 
tlon  for  investments  in  the 
supplementary  Interest 
or  special  low  rate  Interest 
aiding  low  Income  and 
operative  organizations  to 
Income  members  or  patrons 
supplying    supplemental 
such   cooneratives  under  a 
for  its  retirement,  would  be 
slble  for  many  such 
slvely  qualify  for  obtaining 
the  banks  under  Sec.   111. 
such  investments  would  be 
Fund   for  re^ppropriatlon 
This  approach  has  proven 
fective  method  of  bolstering 
power  of  low-income  groups 
vldes  that  oneratlons  and 
Title  II  would   be   kept 
Title  I  regular  loan  and 
of  the  bank  and  TlUe  III 


obligations.  The  net 
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institutions,  eliglbil- 

un  ler  qualifications 

Corporations  chartered 

e  not  for  profit 

enable. 

t  le  needs  of  ellgi- 

c^nsldered   by   the 

Sec.  108  for  the 

coiAmittees  familiar 

probli  ms. 

t  le  lending  opera- 
would  be  obtained 
find  sale  of  bonds 
o  >llgatlons  in  the 
and  to  financial 
exceeding  a  ratio  of 
catftal  and  surplus, 
could  pur- 
discretion.  Such 
In  the  budget, 
in  conjunction 
Federal   Financing 
C(figestion    of   the 
.  104(d)(2).  un- 
paid-ln  capital 
bonhs  or  debentures, 
m  ide  by  it  to  the 
di«courted  loans  would 
c  f    central    bank 

leading  objectives 
which  win  con- 
■>t  t^e  banks.  Up 
loans  to  provide 
of  credit  needed 
on  a  sound 
coupled  with   tech- 
maximize  the 
of  credit  use- 
made   by   other 
guaranteed  by 
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making  it  pos- 
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its  purposes. 

Ise  a  cost  ef- 

the  purchasing 

Sec.   203  pro- 

a^countlng  under 

from   the 

guarlintee  operations 
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Cooperative  undertakings  which  have  not 
succeeded  can  usually  be  identified  with  in- 
sufBclent  knowledge  of  organizational  prob- 
lems; lack  of  understanding  of  how  bast  to 
obtain  maximum  benefits  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  cooperative;  ambitious  but 
unverified  appraisal  and  survey  of  the  mar- 
ket: and  lack  of  experience  or  training  in  the 
responsibilities,  functions,  and  activities  of 
boards  of  directors  and  managers.  Title  III, 
Sees.  301-304.  would  authorize  the  banks  and 
the  supervising  Administration  to  provide 
these  types  of  technical  assistance,  independ- 
ently, or  in  concert  with  educational  institu- 
tions, foundations  and  other  agencies.  The 
costs  of  this  technical  assistance  would  be 
borne.  In  appropriate  part,  by  inclusion  in  the 
interest  charged  on  sound  loans  under  Title  I. 
the  Fund,  maintained  under  Title  II,  the  fees, 
charges  and  appropriations  authorized  In 
Title  III,  and  contributions  under  agreements 
with  other  agencies  and  institutions. 

Historically,  the  public  Interest  in  and  pub- 
lic dependence  on.  financial  institutions  has 
resulted  In  public  authorization,  regulation 
and  supervision.  In  those  cases  of  substantial 
initial  capital  assistance  by  government,  the 
need  is  obvious.  By  degrees,  as  cooperative 
ownership  and  capitalization  replaces  that  of 
government,  a  case  can  be  made  for  more 
freedom  from  supervision.  In  this  instance 
involving  probable  continued  Federal  con- 
tribution to  low-income  cooperatives,  a  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agency  is  essential.  Existing 
Federal  agencies  with  programs  dealing  with 
consumer  cooperatives  do  so,  more  or  less,  in 
a  limited  scope  or  as  an  appendage  to  major 
programs  and  functions.  For  these  reasons. 
Title  IV  of  the  bill  creates,  describes  the  or- 
ganization, functions  and  responsibilities  of  a 
new  Independent  Federal  agency  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  (Section  401) 

This  agency — the  Cooperative  Bank  and 
Assistance  Administration — would  be  headed 
by  a  board  of  5  consisting  of  a  chairman,  who 
will  be  the  chief  executive  officer,  a  member 
who  shall  be  chosen  for  his  experience  in  fi- 
nance, another  for  his  experience  In  coopera- 
tive organization  and  activit'es.  one  for  his 
experience  with  cooperatives  having  a  pre- 
dominance of  low  income  members  and  one 
representative  of  the  general  public. 

The  agency  functions  will  primarily  fall 
Into  three  categories:  (1)  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  the  banks,  (2)  supervising  the  lend- 
ing and  borrowing  functions  of  the  banks  and 
the  correlation  of  those  activities  with  .ither 
Federal  programs,  and  (3)  the  capital  invest- 
ments, interest  supplements,  and  technical 
assistance  to  low-income  cooperatives. 

Section  401  (b^  authorizes  the  delegation 
by  the  Administration  to  the  bank  such 
responsibilities  for  technical  assistance  and 
the  Self-Help  Development  Fund  as  can  be 
effectively  done  in  that  manner. 

Section  402  sets  out  the  audit  and  exami- 
nation authority. 

Appropriations,  expenditures,  and  quar- 
ters are  provided  for  in  Sections  403,  405  and 
407,  with  Section  404  treating  the  tax  status 
of  the  bank  and  Section  406  establishing 
the  bases  of  continued  Congressional  review. 
Section  408  provides  for  an  administrative 
review,  at  the  request  of  an  aggrieved  appli- 
cant, on  the  denial  or  restriction  of  a  loan 
or  for  failure  to  properly  apply  the  law  and 
applicable  policy  rules. 

Section  409  requires  the  establishment  of 
confilct  of  Interest  rules  no  less  stringent 
than  those  contained  in  Executive  Order 
11222  and  for  publication  of  financial  Inter- 
est In  excess  of  $1,000  of  senior  executive  of- 
ficers and  of  candidates  for  board  member- 
ship and  of  their  positions  as  board  member 
or  senior  officer  held  in  other  business  orga- 
nizations. 

Section  410  contal'^s  necessary  correlating 
amendments  to  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act  and  to  the  Executive 
Schedule  of  basic  pay  for  the  chairman  ol 
the  supervising  agency. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


s.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  to  require 
authorizations  of  new  budget  authority 
for  Government  programs  at  least  every 
5  years,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  4,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

B.    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  121,  the 
Federal  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1977. 

S.    247 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  247, 
a  bill  to  provide  recognition  to  the 
Women's  Air  Forces  Service  Pilots  for 
their  service  to  their  country  during 
World  War  II  by  deeming  such  service 
to  have  been  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

S.   291 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  291,  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

S.   300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  300,  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education. 

8.    388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  388,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

S.    395 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  relating 
to  low-interest  loans  for  certain  home 
improvements. 

S.    530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  530,  the  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  of  1977. 

S.   603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  603.  to 
help  develop  the  commercial  fisheries  of 
the  United  States. 

S.    621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  621,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  research  in  connection  with 
recombinant  DNA. 
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B.   67a 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  672,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  existing  solar  energy  devices 
for  use  in  (3overnment  buildings. 

S.    772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  772,  to  amend  section  1011(d)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  800,  relating  to  energy  conservation. 

B.   802 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
802,  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1976. 

5.  8S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  856,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

8.  938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  938,  to 
prohibit  certain  aerial  spraying. 

6.  985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  985.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  State  and  local  law  from 
permitting  construction  which  inter- 
feres ^vlth  sunlight  necessary  for  solar 
energy  equipment. 

SEKATE  JOINT  RESOLTTrlOIf  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  13,  designating  En- 
ergy Conservation  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen^ 
Rtor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30,  relating  to  American  con- 
sumers' telecommimicatlons  needs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDI-nONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIA-nONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

S.  Res.  113 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress,  $250,000.  In  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  114— SLTBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  STUDY  OP  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS  POLICY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: 

S.  Res.  114 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  teiecommunications  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
determining: 

(1)  What  are  the  appropriate  Jurisdictional 
limits  of  Federal  and  state  regulation  of  com- 
munications common  carriers? 

(2)  When  does  a  regulated  monopoly  best 
serve  the  public  interest  in  the  delivery  of 
communications  services  and  when  does  com- 
petition among  regulated  common  carriers 
best  serve  the  public  interest? 

(3)  What  are  the  regulatory  requirements 
to  assure  equality  of  competition? 

(4)  Are  national  standards  for  all  terminal 
equipment  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest? 

(5)  What  will  be  the  long  term  effect  of 
the  present  telecommunications  policy  on 
the  rates  of  telephone  service  for  the  Na- 
tion's residential  customers? 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  shall  make  such  investiga- 
tions and  studies  as  soon  as  possible  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate  as  to 
whether  legislation  is  necessary  In  order  to 
direct  the  future  of  our  Nation's  telecom- 
munications policy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  debate 
regarding  this  Nation's  future  telecom- 
munications policy.  Senator  Hart  has 
submitted  for  the  record  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  issues  in  this  debate.  Sen- 
ators Inouye,  Hart,  pnd  Hansen  already 
have  introduced  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject this  session. 

Since  1968  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Com.mission  has  allowed  limited 
competition  in  the  specialized  common 
carrier  and  interconnect  markets  of  the 
telephone  industrj'.  The  impact  this  ac- 
tion has  had  on  the  communications  in- 
dustry has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
95th  Congress  must  take  an  active  role 
in  the  further  development  of  U.S.  tele- 
communications Dolicv.  The  Congress,  43 
years  ago,  established  a  national  policy 
to  provide  for  an  eflScient  and  universally 
available  telephone  service  at  reasonable 
rates.  There  have  been  many  social  and 
technological  developments  since  1934. 
Those  who  believe  that  Congress  needs  to 
redefine  or  reaffirm  our  telecommunica- 
tions policy  have  introduced  legislation 
to  this  effect. 

Supporters  of  legislative  proposals 
such   as   the  Hansen   or   Inouye  bills. 


argue  that  the  communications  markets 
which  were  opened  to  competition  by  the 
FCC  decisions  traditionally  provided  ex- 
cess revenues,  which  allowed  A.T.  &  T. 
and  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  to  sub- 
sidize or  charge  lower  prices  on  basic 
residential  telephone  service.  Opponents 
argue  that  telephone  company  revenues 
derived  from  competitive  markets  do  not 
cover  the  cost  of  competitive  market  serv- 
ices or  subsidized  local  rates. 

The  proper  role  of  Congress  in  di- 
recting this  Nation's  telecommunications 
pohcy  is  an  issue  which  I  believe  should 
be  fully  debated  this  session.  Congress 
created  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency.  I  feel  that  the  relationship 
of  Congress  to  the  regulatory  agencies 
should  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time. 
The  resolution  I  am  submitting  today 
raises  some  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  investigated  and  analyzed  regarding 
our  present  telecommunications  policy. 

In  Minnesota  there  are  102  telephone 
companies  serving  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  telephone  subscribers.  The 
questions  raised  in  the  debate  over  tele- 
communications policy  may  potentially 
impact  on  each  of  these  telephone  users. 
I  believe  that  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of 
al'  of  the  complicated  issues  regarding 
telecommimicatlons  policy  is  necessary  in 
order  that  all  interested  parties  may  pre- 
sent their  views  before  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. The  Congress  could  then  de- 
cide what  the  most  appropriate  course  of 
action  should  be. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Humphrey, 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  focus  on  this 
complex  and  comprehensive  problem. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  650 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.) 

Mr.  BELLMON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  115 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  650.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  statutory  authority  for  new  entitle- 
ments for  wheat  producers  with  respect  to 
wheat  planted  after  January  1,  1977,  to  be- 
come effective  in  a  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
has  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  special  pro- 
gram authorized  by  S.  650  is  of  an  emergency 
nature,  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  producers 
affeced  receive  the  earliest  possible  assur- 
ance that  they  may  use  their  wheat  crop 
m  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  bill. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


(X)DE  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCTT— 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  110 

AMENDMENT   NO.    75 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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an  amendment 
by    him    to 


Amendment  No.  65  to  be  droposed  to  the 
resolution  fS.  Res.  110)  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  for  Members, 
officers,  and  employees  of  tjhe  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMON  SITUS  PICKETING— S.  924 


AMENDMENT  NO. 


(Ordered  to  be  printed 
to  the  Committee  on  Humi  m 

Mr.  THURMOND  submit 
ment  Intended  to  be 
to  the  bill  (S.  924)   to  protect 
nomic  rights  of  labor  in 
construction  industry  by 
equal  treatment  of  craft 
workers   and   to   establish 
framework  for  collective 
the  construction  industry 
purposes. 


and  referred 

Resources.) 

ed  an  amend- 

pro^osed  by  him 

the  eco- 
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providing  for 

ind  industrial 
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SAFE  TANKER  PREPERaNCE  ACT  OF 
1977— S.  682 


AMENDMENT  NO 

(Referred  to  the  Comm 
merce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr. 
Committee  on  Commerce 
Transportation  must  develop 
regulate    the    transportation 
bulk  by  tankers  in  the  foreign 
mestic  commerce  of  fee 
which  will  protect  the  fishery 
feat  are  subject  to  fee  exclusive 
management  aufeority 
States.     I    strongly 
Magntjson's  effort  to 
islatlon  and  have  agreed 
his  bill.  Despite  fee  fine 
present  draft  of  Senator 
safe  tanker  bill,  it  like 
of  developing  legislation 
which  need  work. 


supi  lort 
deve  lop 


an^ 


has 


In  feat  connection.  I 
Ing  a  series  of  five 
technical  and  conforming 
are  printed  en  bloc.  These 
are     designed    to    impro\e 
Magnuson's  bill  and  assis|t 
Commerce  Committee  in 
working  paper  which  all  of 
of  the  committee  can 
is  consistent  with  fee 
philosophy. 

Mr.    Inoute,    the 
Subcommittee    chairman, 
presented  a  floor  statement 
bers  of  the  Senate  in  which 
his    legislative    objectives 
chairman  of  fee  Subcomm 
chant  Marine  and  Tourism. 
to  note  that  as  one  of  fee 
relating  to  tankers,  he 
feat: 


on  coming  Into  the  United 
move  In  ships  that  are  not  „ 
the  environment  of  the  oceats 
this  country  and  its  island  States 
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ttee  on  Com- 
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Science,  and 
a  bill  to 
of   oil    in 
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Jnlted  States 
resources 
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the   United 
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such  leg- 
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(Quality  of  the 
Magnxtson's 
other  piece 
some  areas 


submit  for  print- 

amei  idments   plus 

cfianges  which 

amendments 

Chairman 

the  Senate 

developing  a 

the  members 

suppdrt  and  which 

chiirman's  own 

Merchant    Marine 
has    already 
to  the  Mem- 
he  set  forth 
as   fee    new 
ttee  on  Mer- 
was  pleased 
bfesic  problems 
declpred  strongly 


states  . . .  must 

to  damage 

surrounding 


going 


On  that  very  same  day,  but  imknown 
to  him  at  fee  time,  anofeer  "oreign  tank- 
er was  in  trouble,  burning  on  fee  high 
seas  only  several  hundreq  miles  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  The  $S  Hawaiian 
Patriot,  a  ship  of  liiberian  registry,  ex- 
ploded and  sank.  It  is,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post,  which  pri  uted  a  page  1 


photograph  of  the  disaster — February  26, 
1977,  "a  contender  for  the  distinction  of 
spilling  more  oil  Into  the  sea  than  any 
other  in  history." 

This  situation  must  cease.  It  seems  like 
every  week  or  so  we  learn  of  a  new 
tanker  accident  involving  a  foreign-flag 
vessel,  a  new  tanker  accident  that  Im- 
perils our  precious  fishery  resources  and 
fee  other  resources  of  the  ocean  en- 
vironment. As  a  result  of  this  event  I 
asked  my  staff  to  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  Senator  Magnuson's  bill,  which 
not  only  incorporates  and  refines  the  best 
features  of  all  the  pending  bills.  Includ- 
ing the  provisions  in  fee  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject recently  introduced  by  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  but  additionally  remedies  an 
oversight  which  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  protect  all  of  Its  fishery  re- 
sources. 

On  March  1,  1977,  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1978 
went  into  effect.  This  monumental  law, 
which  means  that  fishery  resources  will 
finally  receive  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement that  is  so  long  overdue  and  so 
badly  needed,  is  primarily  the  achieve- 
ment of  one  Member  of  this  body — Sen- 
ator Magnuson.  In  the  amendment  to 
Senator  Magnuson's  bill  which  I  asked 
my  staff  to  write  I  proposed  that  the  new 
provisions  of  law  designed  to  regulate 
tankers  transporting  oil  in  bulk  for  land- 
ing in  the  United  States  be  in  the  form 
of  amendment  to  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  of  1976  since 
it  is  the  fishery  resources  feat  are  chiefly 
imperiled  by  oil  spills  and  tanker  acci- 
dents. I  also  propose  that  the  short  title 
of  the  act  be  amended  to  become  what  it 
should  have  been  originally:  the  "Mag- 
nuson Marine  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act." 

It  is  not  a  "cargo  preference"  bill,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  feat  term,  because  it 
gives  preference  in  the  carrying  of  car- 
goes of  vitally  needed  oil  to  safe  tankers 
of  any  qualifying  nation.  The  safest 
tankers  will  be  eifeer  U.S. -flag  tankers 
that  comply  with  the  standards  set  forth 
in  fee  bill  or  foreign-flag  tankers  docu- 
mented under  fee  laws  of  foreign  na- 
tions that  have  the  same  standards  and 
that  enter  into  "governing  international 
tanker  agreements"  wife  the  United 
States.  Yes,  like  a  cargo  preference  bill, 
it  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  jobs  in  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  and  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  I  believe,  and  I  think  this  view  is 
shared  by  others,  that  increasing  fee 
number  of  jobs  for  Americans  is  a  good 
thing;  I  reject  the  view  of  those  who 
disparage  such  efforts  as  economic  na- 
tionalism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been 
told  feat  the  entire  concept  of  "cargo 
preference"  is  "neutral"  from  the  stand- 
point of  fee  negotiations  to  achieve  a 
Law  of  fee  Sea  Treaty.  The  unilateral 
creation  of  territorial  creation  of  ter- 
ritorial zones  may  be  inimical  to  fee 
achievement  of  such  a  treaty;  the  reg- 
ulation of  vessels  landing  cargoes  in  our 
States  is  not.  Once  again,  feis  amend- 
ment does  not  give  preference  to  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  because  they  are  U.S.-flag 
vessels;  it  gives  preference  to  safe  tank- 
ers, and  every  nation  has  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  tankers  documented 


under  its  laws  treated  as  safe  tankers  for 
purposes  of  this  preference. 

With  respect  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations,  again,  I  note  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  President  has  appointed, 
and  the  Senate  has  unanimously  con- 
firmed, as  the  chief  negotiator  for  fee 
United  States  a  prominent  member  of 
the  minority  party.  I  applaud  this  de- 
cision because  there  are  neither  Demo- 
crats nor  Republicans  where  the  vital 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  the  mer- 
chant marine  are  concerned,  there  are 
only  problems  that  must  be  met  and 
solved.  I  wish  to  assure  Ambassador 
Richardson  personally,  for  myself  and  I 
am  sure  for  the  ofeer  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  fullest  cooperation 
in  his  efforts,  in  the  same  nonpartisan 
spirit  in  which  Senator  Magnuson's  bill 
was  created,  developed,  and  drafted. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  on  the  problem  of  tanker 
safety.  I  look  forward  to  assisting  Chair- 
man Magnuson  in  the  speedy  processing 
of  his  safe  tanker  legislation. 


March  15^  1977 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Agricultiu-al 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry, 
I  wish  to  announce  oversight  hearings 
on  Public  Law  480,  the  food-for-peace 
program,  beginning  on  Friday,  March  18 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  continuing  on  Monday, 
March  21  at  10  a.m. 

The  hearings  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
the  activities  conducted  under  Public 
Law  480  as  well  as  emphasize  fee  future 
role  of  food  aid  in  light  of  projected 
world  food  supplies  and  demand. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  in  room 
324  Russell  Building  and  will  hear  in- 
vited witnesses  only.  Anyone  wishing  to 
submit  v/ritten  testimony  for  the  record 
should  send  a  copy  to  the  Hearings  Clerk, 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  322  Rus- 
sell Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Regulation  of  fee  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
hearings  on  April  4  and  6  on  the  subject 
of  energy  conservation.  These  hearings 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

On  April  4,  fee  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  from  selected  private  wit- 
nesses. On  April  6,  the  heads  of  feose 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  pres- 
ently managing  programs  in  energy  con- 
servation will  appear. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  national  ef- 
fort in  energy  conservation.  The  sub- 
committee will  review  the  performance 
of  fee  Federal  Government  with  respect 
to  energy  conservation  authorities  en- 
acted in  previous  years,  for  example,  in 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act — Public  Law  94-163 — and  the  Energ>' 
Conservation  and  Production  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  94-385.  We  will  also  be  interested 
in  identifying  gaps  In  existing  authority 


and  opportunities  for  legislative  action 
in  the  95th  Congress.  These  hearings  will 
be  the  first  of  several  which  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  holding  on  feis  subject  this 
session. 

Questions  concerning  feese  hearings 
should  be  directed  to  James  T.  Bruce, 
counsel  to  fee  subcommittee  at  224-9894, 
or  Benjamin  S.  Cooper,  professional  staff 
for  fee  committee,  at  224-0611. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  farm- 
ers, small  businessmen,  and  ofeer  em- 
ployers across  fee  country  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  fee  antics  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. The  complicated  mass  of  regula- 
tions coming  from  OSHA  is  a  constant 
irritant  to  employers  in  general  and  is 
of  dubious  value  In  protecting  employee 
safety.  The  sheer  volume  of  regulations 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  anyone 
to  master  all  of  fee  potentially  applicable 
ones. 

The  difficulty  of  complying  with 
OSHA's  regulations  was  dramatically  Il- 
lustrated recently  when  OSHA  Inspected 
Its  own  Washington  headquarters  and 
found  numerous  violations  of  OSHA 
safety  standards.  No  wonder  Labor  Sec- 
retary Ray  Marshall  concluded  feat 
OSHA's  "problems  are  even  greater  fean 
I  expected."  I  am  hopeful  that  this  lat- 
est incident  will  prompt  Congress  to  ef- 
fect a  comprehensive  overhaul  and  re- 
form of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Healfe  Administration's  statutory  au- 
thority. Two  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  179  and  S.  180,  would  reduce 
OSHA's  aufeority  and  reform  its  pro- 
cedures, and  would  be  a  good  starting 
place  for  meaningful  OSHA  reform. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  others  might 
read  about  OSHA's  inspection  of  itself,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  14,  1977,  entitled  "Job  Safety 
Agency  Violates  Own  Rules,  Officially 
Cites  Itself,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Job  Safety  Agency  Violates  Own  Rules, 
Officially  Cites  Itself 

Washington. — The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  has  nailed  an- 
other employer  for  violating  health  and  safe- 
ty rules.  But  this  time  the  employer  Is  OSHA 
Itself. 

The  agency  Inspected  Its  own  Washington 
headquarters  and  cited  Itself  for  a  variety  of 
violations.  They  include  Insufficient  office 
lighting;  aisles,  halls  and  exits  blocked  by 
boxes,  furniture  and  trash;  Improperly  main- 
tained fire  extinguishers,  and  failure  to  post 
various  notices  and  keep  various  records  re- 
quired by  the  agency  itself. 

Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall,  whose  de- 
partment Includes  OSHA,  said  he  was 
"shocked  and  distressed"  by  the  inspection 
findings,  and  pledsed  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  correct  OSHA's  deficiencies,  and  also 
those  found  In  several  other  Labor  Depart- 
ment offices  around  the  country.  He  said  he 
will  soon  write  to  all  other  federal  agencies 
as  well  to  urge  them  to  comply  fuUy  with 
OSHA  rules. 


Technically,  federal  agencies  aren't  cov- 
ered by  the  main  provisions  of  the  1970  act 
that  established  OSHA,  end  thus  aren't  sub- 
ject to  the  Inspections,  fines  and  corrective 
orders  that  the  agency  hands  out  to  private 
employers.  However,  agencies  are  required  to 
follow  prudent  safety  rules  and  OSHA  has  a 
special  division  to  monitor  their  progress. 

Without  placing  any  blame  for  his  agen- 
cy's failure  to  pass  the  Inspection,  Secretary 
Marshall  used  the  release  of  the  Inspection 
report  to  issue  a  statement  blasting  the 
Nixon  and  Ford  administrations  for  "sabo- 
taging" the  lob-safety  agency. 

He  called  the  act  "a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion" but  charged  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations never  believed  In  it,  and  thus 
"the  result  has  been  chaos"  In  enforcing  the 
law.  "Unfortunately,"  he  said.  "It  has  taken 
me  less  than  six  weeks  In  office  to  discover 
that  the  problems  are  even  greater  than  I 
expected." 

Noting  that  the  agency  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  constant  criticism  from  business  and 
labor  over  the  years,  Mr.  Marshall  pledged 
to  make  Improving  OSHA  his  second-highest 
priority  after  reducing  unemployment.  He 
asked  the  Congress,  the  public  and  the  press 
to  "give  us  a  little  breathing  space,  a  little 
time"  to  Improve  the  agency. 

To  familiarize  himself  with  the  agency's 
problems,  Mr.  Marshall  said  he  will  spend  a 
day  acting  as  an  OSHA  Inspector  later  this 
month. 

Separately,  the  White  House  announced 
the  selection  of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  head  the  beleaguered  Job-safety 
agency — Eula  Bingham,  a  47-year-old  health 
professor  at  the  TJnlverslty  of  Cincinnati. 
Her  nomination,  which  was  supported  by  or- 
ganized labor,  had  been  expected  for  weeks. 

The  White  House  also  confirmed  that 
President  Carter  will  nominate  Francis  X. 
Burkhardt,  32-year-old  research  director  of 
the  painters  union,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  labor-management  relations. 

Both  appointments  are  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 


VOLUNTARY  BEVERAGE  CON- 
TAINER RECYCLING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  pro- 
posals that  would  ban  nonretumable  bev- 
erage containers  as  a  way  to  prevent  Ut- 
ter. In  particular,  great  publicity  is  made 
of  the  Oregon  law  which  became  effec- 
tive in  October  of  1972. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  wel- 
come efforts  at  finding  reasonable  solu- 
tions to  a  very  obvious  problem.  Like 
everyone  else,  I  am  all  for  cleaning  up 
this  dirty  area  in  which  we  live.  In  my 
lifetime,  I  can  remember  the  desert  when 
it  was  the  most  beautiful,  clean  thing 
known  to  man,  but  today  it  has  become 
an  unholy  mess. 

However,  there  are  alternative  ways 
of  getting  at  the  problem.  While  some 
are  advocating  placing  mandatory  de- 
posits on  beverage  containers,  Arizona 
has  established  and  quietly  been  running 
a  voluntary  recycling  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

Tlie  people  who  run  the  beverage  in- 
dustry recycling  program  in  Arizona  be- 
lieve they  have  proven  that  recycling  is 
economically  feasible  in  our  State  and 
that  it  could  be  in  others,  as  well.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  story  is  not  widely  known. 

The  Arizona  program  runs  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  and  cheapest  wav  to 
keep  containers  off  of  highways  and  the 
countryside  is  to  place  a  market  value 
on  them  and  let  the  people  pick  them  up 


for  a  profit.  Mr.  Jerry  Petrie,  general 
manager  of  the  program,  states  that  Ari- 
zona is  far  ahead  of  Oregon,  which  has 
a  mandatory  container  deposit  law,  in 
reducing  container  litter  and  solid  waste. 
Surprisingly,  the  Arizona  program  Is 
a  $2  million  industry.  This  includes  cash 
payments  to  the  public,  a  $400,000  pay- 
roll, and  nearly  $300,000  saved  by  cities 
which  did  not  have  to  collect  find  bury 
the  materials  themselves. 

Under  fee  Arizona  program,  more  than 
650  million  cans  and  bottles  have  been 
reclaimed.  In  fact,  the  program  is  now 
collecting  about  a  pound  of  recyclable 
material  for  every  person  in  fee  State 
each  month. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  make  better 
known  the  imique  Arizona  recycling  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
news  article  about  it  that  appeared  In 
the  Glendale  News-Herald  of  January  12. 
1977,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BIRP's  Better  Than  New  Laws 

"After  state-wide  successes  In  both  Maine 
and  Michigan,"  reported  Conservation  News, 
"renewed  attempts  will  be  made  to  enact  a 
nationwide  "bottle-bill"  requiring  refund- 
able deposits  on  all  beverage  containers  as  an 
Incentive  to  encourage  reuse  and  recycling 
activities." 

Proponents  of  Oregon's  and  Vermont's 
"bottle  laws"  also  point  to  successes  In  those 
states  and  cry  out  for  a  nationwide  law  which 
would  require  that  all  beverages  be  con- 
tained In  returnable  bottles. 

Arlzonans  might  well  wonder  why  the 
need  for  government  regulation,  when  a  pro- 
gram exists  In  this  state  which  has  elimi- 
nated such  a  need,  a  program  without  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  private  Industry. 

Arizona's  answer  Is  to  simply  pick  up  the 
litter  and  recycle  It. 

Since  1971  more  than  650  million  cans  and 
bottles  have  been  reclaimed  through  the 
Beverage  Industry  Recycling  Program 
(BIRP).  This  year  the  collection  of  newspa- 
pers has  been  added  to  the  effort  which  cur- 
rently saves  nearly  2,000,000  poimds  of  re- 
cyclables  each  month — "about  a  pound  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child,"  BIRP  officials 
note. 

Recycling  of  materials  Is  not  the  public's 
only  motivation — they  have  been  paid  more 
than  $3.5  million  for  their  efforts — an 
amount  that  averages  close  to  $125,000  per 
month  today. 

These  dollars  and  cents  amounts  are  an 
effective  answer  to  governmental  imposed  re- 
strictions, an  answer  that  reduces  waste 
without  disrupting  an  economy,  restricting 
container  choice  in  the  market  or  raising 
beverage  prices. 

BIRP  Is  the  first  such  statewide  non-profit 
cooperative  effort  between  Industry  and  state 
and  local  governments  involving  household 
containers.  The  Glendale  center  on  North 
62nd  Drive  is  one  of  six  In  the  state. 

The  centers  have  Just  raised  the  price  they 
pay  for  aluminum  cans  to  17  cents  a  pound. 
They  pay  a  penny  a  pound  for  steel  (tin) 
cans  and  14  cent  a  pound  for  newspaper  and 
glass.  BIRP  officials  point  out  that  "wbUe  not 
as  much  as  a  deposit,  this  is  new  money  to 
our  customers,  not  the  return  of  their  deposit 
funds." 

Highest  use  of  the  centers  is  made  by 
senior  citizens  and  low  Income  families  try- 
ing to  augment  their  Incomes.  "Many  have 
developed  sophisticated  collection  routes  of 
their  own  In  trucks  financed  from  recycling 
funds,"  says  Jerry  Petrie,  BIRP's  general 
manaeer. 

BIRP's  program  has  created  a  steady  mar- 
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ket  for  recyclables.  "It 
state's  economy  where  a 
have  drained  It,"  said  Petrle. 

Bottle  laws  would  ellmlnafe 
gram,  for  It  Is  the  sale  of  the 
which  keeps  It  going.  Half  . 
sold  In  the  state  are  recycled 
centers. 

Without  the  cans,  not  onljr 
shut  down,  but  many  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  would  _ 
cost  the  Industry  more  to  use 
space,  delivery  weight  and  lo< 
These  costs  would  be  passed  on 
citizens  of  Oregon  pay  higher 
erages  than  do  others. 

In  addition,  studies  of 
contradictory,  show  that  only 
its  solid  Utter  has  been  reduce^! 
some  say  are  more  from  an 
collection  effort  than  the  bott 

While  Arizona  may  still 
ter,  cities  here  save  $26,000  a 
lection  and  landfill  burial 
containers. 

Conservationists  have  long 
cycling  and  general  resource 
uable  materials  Is  necessary, 
gon.    Maine.    Michigan    and 
their  proponents  of  bottle  law  ( 
proved  that  new  laws  are  not 
to  handle  a  problem. 
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and  a  letter 


BAN  THE  TRAI'S 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25.  I  Introduced  h  bill  to  ban 
the  use  of  the  steel-jaw,  1^-hold  trap. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  njumerous  let- 
ters and  petitions  from  9II  over  the 
United  States  In  support  oi  this  bill,  S. 
818.  Some  of  them  have  described  per- 
sonal experiences  In  which  tl  lelr  own  pets 
have  been  caught  and  injured  In  these 
inhumane  traps. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  five  of  these  letters,  a  recent 
editorial    that   appeared    in 
River,  N.J..  Dally  Observer, 
to  the  editor  of  the  ElizabetlT  N.J..  Daily 
Journal  be  printed  In  the  FIecord 

There  being  no  objection,   „. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toms  Rrvij.  N.J., 

Ma  -ch  2.  1977. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
US.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harrison:  I  wholeheartedly 
support    the   legislation   you    are 
banning  the  use  of  steel -Jawed 
traps  throughout  our  nation.  I 
a  most  torturous  and  Inhumane 
ping  animals. 

I  know  for  my  dog  was  caught  In  a  steel 
trap  here  m  Toms  River  on  Pet  ruary  1  1977 
Thankfully,  he  was  trapped  in 
so-called  'humane"  traps  that 
tbe  Jagged  teeth.  Had  It  been  the'jagged 
teeth  steel  trap.  I  feel  my  do)  would  have 
had  a  broken  leg  or  an  ampu  ;ated  one. 

Who  ever  says  that  traps  cuuse  no  pain 
should  have  heard  mv  dog  crying  as  his  foot 
was  caugl^;  in  the  trap  It  was  pure  anguish! 
Furthermore,  the  area  In  which  the  trap  was 
set  Is  frequented  by  young  chll  Iren.  I  shud- 
der to  think  of  what  could  hive  happened 
to  one  of  them. 

I  certainly  hope  this  legislation  of  banning 
the  use  of  steel -Jawed  and  leg- hold  traps  Is 
adopted,  especially  with  your    line  support 
Sincerely, 

KaTHRTN  I  :.  CUMMINCS. 
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Dear  Senator  WaLiAMs:   M] 
I  applaud  you  for  preparing 


ISILIN.   N.J. 

family  and 
bill  to  ban 


the  use  of  the  steel  Jaw  leg  hold  trap.  I  hope 
It  wUl  be  enacted  Into  law  soon  after  you 
Introduce  It. 

We  have  a  problem  here  with  the  leg  hold 
trap  that  my  husband  and  I  haven't  been 
able  to  solve.  As  you  know  the  use  of  this 
type  of  trap  is  forbidden  in  Middlesex 
County  where  we  live.  However,  someone  Is 
lulng  them  In  our  neighborhood.  We  re- 
moved one  from  the  front  leg  of  a  cat  who 
was  dragging  It  through  our  yard.  It  had 
managed  somehow  to  loosen  the  stake.  The 
cat  lost  the  lower  part  of  her  leg.  We  re- 
ported It  to  the  Humane  Society  and  the 
police.  There  was  no  name  on  the  trap  and 
It  couldn't  be  traced.  I'm  sure  many  animals 
have  been  caught  and  killed  here. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come  when  this  In- 
strument of  torture  will  completely  vanish. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  this  humane  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Madeline  Coar. 

West  Orange,  N.J., 

February  21, 1977. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
The  Senate  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  100%  favorable  toward 
the  bill  you  will  be  Introducing  this  week 
regarding  the  steeljaw  leghold  trap  in  the 
United  States. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Environment  Committee  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  requesting  that  the  bill  be  released. 
I  wrote  letters  to  the  editors  of  two  large 
newspapers  asking  for  support  from  the  pub- 
lic. What  a  shame  If  people  prefer  to  wear 
"genuine  fur"  coats  to  express  their  vanity 
rather  than  come  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow 
creatures  I 

The  steeljaw  leghold  trap  Is  permitted  In 
eleven  of  New  Jersey's  twenty-one  counties. 
This  Indicates  that  our  state  legally  supports 
acts  of  cruelty  and  negligence  toward  hu- 
manity. How  can  one  ever  Justify  causing 
Injury  and  death  not  only  to  wild  creatures, 
but  also  to  pets  and  children?  An  unsuspect- 
ing child  or  a  lost  dog  or  cat  can  be  caught  in 
the  trap  as  easily  as  the  poor  animals  for 
whom  the  trap  was  originally  Intended 
These  traps  are  barbaric,  and  the  Injury  and 
cruelty  they  bestow  on  God's  creatures  can- 
not m  any  way  be  Justified.  Each  day  that 
goes  by,  stray  pets.  Innocent  children,  and 
harmless  wildlife  searching  for  food  are 
caught  in  theee  primitive  "Jaws."  At  a  time 
when  so  much  attention  Is  being  given  to 
the  Justice  system  cf  the  country,  shouldn't 
Justice  toward  all  living  creatures  be  con- 
sidered? In  no  way  can  whatever  good  the 
steeljaw  leghold  trap  does  outweigh  the 
awful  and  vicious  circumstances  It  creates 
Innocent  animals  actually  bite  off  their  own 
paws  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the 
pain  of  the  trap.  I  sincerely  doubt  that  the 
supporters  of  the  trap  would  like  to  see 
their  beloved  chlldnm  or  pets  in  that  situ- 
ation. 

This  Is  an  iwue  which  requires  a  close  look 
at  the  ethics  and  morals  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Umtsd  States  of  America  I 
give  you  my  full  support.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  T  might  be  of  cervice  to  you  In 
getting  this  bill  passed,  please  feel  free  to 
get  in  touch  with  me. 
Sincerely, 

Linda  A.  Schaefer. 

Bloomfield.  N.J., 
February  27, 1977. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
t/.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wili.iams:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  your  bill  banning 
steel  Jaw  traps.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
aware  of  the  horrible  pain  and  suffering 
Inflicted  by  these  traps  and  am  very  pleased 


to  see  you  have  Introduced   legislation  to 
stop  it. 

Sincerely, 

Jo-Anne  Voytac. 

Middlesex,  N.J., 
February  20, 1977. 
Senator  Williams  :  I  am  in  full  support  of 
your  bill  to  ban  the  steel  Jaw  trap.  I  think 
Its  use  Is  cruel  end  senseless  and  has  no 
place  in  a  civilized  society.  I  truly  hope  that 
your   legislation  passes   and   would   like   to 
know  what  else  1  can  do  to  help.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  you  can  count  on  my 
vote  In  your  next  election. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  Sanderson. 

"A  Terrible  Injustice" 
Since  the  birth  of  our  precious  country, 
founded  on  truth.  Justice  and  freedom,  a 
terrible  injustice  has  been  done  and  is  still 
being  done  to  the  earliest  Inhabitants  of 
North  America,  no,  not  the  Inldans,  but  the 
wildlife  of  this  continent. 

It  Is  only  one  of  many,  but  possibly  the 
cruelest:  the  inhumane  trapping  of  game  or 
"pests"  using  steel-Jaw  and  leghold  traps. 

These  traps  kill  very,  very  slowly.  An  ani- 
mal caught  In  these  types  of  traps  will  suffer 
for  days,  being  submitted  to  excruciating 
pain,  which  can  only  be  termed  "torture," 
until  It  finally  dies  of  starvation,  or  dehydra- 
tion. 

Even  worse,  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
small  wandering  child  can  find  himself  In 
such  a  trap,  and  die  a  similarly  slow  death 
while  frantic  parents  search  everywhere.  In 
the  event  the  child  does  escape,  he  will  most 
probably  have  a  few  broken  bones. 

New  Jersey  Sen.  Harrison  Williams  Is  now 
planning  legislation  to  ban  these  metal 
monsters,  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  person 
reading  this  to  write  to  him  and  pledge  sup- 
port In  any  way  possible.  The  voice  of  the 
people  is  what  runs  this  country',  at  least 
that  Is  what  should,  and  It's  up  to  you. 

If  the  people  are  on  his  side,  how  can  he 
not  succeed.  It  only  takes  ten  minutes  to 
write  a  letter.  If  a  bill  Is  passed  to  ban  this 
senseless  slaughter,  we  can  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  wiped  out  one 
of  the  greatest  injustices  in  the  history  of 
our  nation 
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PUTTING  ECONONHC  THEORY  INTO 
PRACTICE  IN  THE  AIRLINES  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Prof.  Ju- 
lian L.  Simon  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois authored  a  January  10  article  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Where- 
in the  Author  Offers  a  Modest  Proposal." 

Three  centuries  ago.  Jonathan  Swift 
in  jest  offered  a  "modest  proposal"  which 
too  many  people  considered  seriously. 
Today  Professor  Simon  seriously  offers  a 
modest  proposal  which  too  many  people 
consider  In  jest.  While  Swift's  proposal 
w-^s  irrational,  Simon's  Idea  Is  highly  ra- 
tional. 

The  professor  suggests  a  solution  to  the 
airline  overbooking  problem.  He  calls  It 
the  overbooking  auction  plan.  The  plan 
would  establish  a  bidding  mechanism 
whereby,  if  a  plane  is  overbooked,  the 
airline  would  pay  the  lowest  bidding  pas- 
sengers to  wait  until  the  next  flight.  The 
delayed  pa.ssengers  would  be  paid  the 
amount  they  bid  as  the  price  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  wait. 

I  need  not  outline  here  all  the  excellent 
featiu-es  of  this  plan;  the  article  speaks 
for  itself.  What  is  worth  pointing  out  is 
that  the  plan  is  eminently  workable.  The 


invir-.ble  hand  is  just  as  dexterous  today 
as  it  was  in  Adam  Smith's  day. 

Professor  Simon's  proposal,  unlike  Jon- 
athan Swift's,  is  worthy  of  our  very  seri- 
ous attention.  He  has  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  theoretical  economics  to  the 
problems  of  the  day.  This  reflects  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  social  sciences. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  several 
plans  currently  being  considf^red  by  the 
CAB  in  its  attempt,  through  an  ongoing 
r  lemaking  proceeding,  to  deal  with  the 
overbooking  problem.  I  commend  Mr.  Si- 
mon for  hi.s  refreshing  article,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wherein  the  Author  Offers  a  Modest 
Proposal 

(By  Julian  L.  Simon) 

Airline  overbooking  is  a  continuing  prob- 
lem The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  again 
holding  hearings  to  consider  a  variety  of 
plans  to  deal  with  It.  But  these  are  all  var- 
iations on  the  basic  approaches  of  higher 
penalties  against  airlines,  or  higher  prices  for 
guaranteed  seats  than  for  non -guaranteed 
seats. 

There  Is,  however,  a  plan  that  Is  better 
for  everybody — that  leaves  every  passenger 
satisfied,  and  allows  the  airlines  to  make 
more  money.  This  Is  the  Overbooking  Auc- 
tion Plan.  I  first  published  It  in  1968,  and  it 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed  In  the  litera- 
ture without  a  logical  or  practical  flaw  being 
found.  Various  Improvements  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  is  crucial  to  the  plan's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  Overbooking  Auction  Plan  works  as 
follows:  If  more  ticketed  passengers  show  up 
than  there  are  seats,  each  passenger  writes 
a  "bid"  of  the  lowest  amount  he  is  willing 
to  accept  In  return  for  waiting  until  the  spec- 
ified next  flight.  Low  bidders  are  given  the 
amounts  bid  and  they  take  the  next  flight, 
satisfied.  All  other  passengers  fly  as  sched- 
uled, satisfied.  The  airlines  can  overbook  to 
a  higher  degree  than  now,  and  without  com- 
plaint; they,  too,  would  be  satisfied.  Liter- 
ally everyone  is  better  off. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  essence  of  this  ex- 
change scheme  has  been  re-dlscovered  on  the 
spot  by  travelers  In  trouble.  For  example, 
Ralph  Nader  asked  Allegheny  Airlines  to  of- 
fer his  compensation  to  others  on  the  famous 
flight  from  which  he  was  bumped.  (The  air- 
line refused  lest  it  create  a  precedent) . 

Other  schemes  having  some  advantages  of 
this  auction  plan  have  been  tried — for  exam- 
ple, selling  lower-price  tickets  to  people  on 
condition  that  they  fiy  only  if  there  Is  room. 
But  each  such  scheme  Is  relatively  less  at- 
tractive than  the  auction,  either  because  It 
reduces  airline  revenue,  because  It  does  not 
select  for  being  "bumped"  the  people  who  are 
most  willing  to  be  bumped  or  because  It  has 
some  other  undesirable  economic  feature. 

One  objection  Is  that  pa-ssengers  might 
conspire  to  fix  a  common  high  price.  But  the 
roughly  loO  persons  who  have  never  met  be- 
fore, to  be  organized  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 
runs  against  all  experience  and  logic.  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  even  an  occasional  problem 
In  practice,  however,  routinely  asking  pas- 
sengers for  a  bid  amount  when  checking  in 
for  a  crowded  flight  or  purchasing  the  ticket 
would  Immediately  remove  the  problem. 

A  more  reasonable  objection  Is  that  in- 
dividual bids  would  be  so  high  the  scheme 
would  not  be  feasible.  Therefore  a  colleague 
and  I  made  an  empirical  investigation.  We 
went  to  waiting  rooms  at  O'Hare  Airport  In 
Chicago,  distributed  questionnaires  speci- 
fying a  set  of  hypothetical  conditions  and 
asked  how  much  the  respondent  would  bid. 
We  varied  the  time  to  wait  for  the  next 
flight  among,  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  hours. 


The  bids  are  remarkably  low:  the  median 
person  would  be  willing  to  wait  for  roughly 
$10  per  hour  of  waiting  time.  And  In  the 
likely  situation  of  only  one  or  two  people 
being  overbooked  out  of  100,  the  relevant 
bids  are  two  dollars  an  hour  or  less. 

So  among  passengers  ticketed  for  any  air- 
line fiight  there  will  always  be  a  good  many 
who  will  accept  very  small  sums  to  wait  for 
the  next  flight.  These  people  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  small  amounts  can  only  be 
Identified  by  an  auction  system. 

In  short,  the  proposed  auction  system  is 
fair  rather  than  arbitrary.  At  a  minlscule 
cost  It  will  leave  all  passengers  satisfied.  And 
the  airlines  can  operate  more  efficiently  than 
at  present  by  overbooking  more  than  at  pres- 
ent— and  paying  out  smaller  .sums  than  the 
present  CAB  rules  require.  And  in  the  long 
run  ticket  prices  will  thereby  fall. 

Any  one  airline  could  unilaterally  Initiate 
the  Overbooking  Auction  Plan,  and  to  its 
own  competitive  advantage.  It  could  adver- 
tise "We  guarantee  that  you  will  never  be 
disappointed  by  overbooking  on  Happy  Skies 
Airlines,"  which  is  certainly  a  more  power- 
ful appeal  than  unprovable  claims  about 
frlenily  service  and  the  like. 

If  this  plan  is  so  good  why  have  the  air- 
lines not  adopted  It?  Apparently  It  Is  not 
"dignified"  and  does  not  accord  with  their 
self-image.  Some  airlines  have  said  this 
plainly,  while  others  have  offered  transpar- 
ent excuses  not  to  adopt  it.  These  objections 
are  mostly  that  the  plan  would  be  complex 
and  bothersome  to  operate.  Mock-up  tests, 
however,  suggest  that  actual  operation  would 
be  simple  and  easy. 

Why  has  not  the  CAB  Investigated  the 
Overbooking  Auction  Plan  experimentally? 
The  only  answer  I've  been  able  to  get  from 
the  CAB  Is  that  the  plan  Is  "too  novel." 

Argument  about  the  plan's  feasibility  Is  a 
waste,  however.  It  can  be  tested  in  one  day 
in  one  waiting  room  of  one  airport  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  very  little 
Inconvenience. 

Is  there  an  airline  that  Is  serious  about 
Improving  Its  .service,  and  thereby  Increas- 
ing Its  market  share  and  profits,  but  really 
worried  about  the  practicability  of  the  plan? 
If  so.  my  colleagues  and  I  will  carry  out  the 
experiment,  and  we  will  even  foot  the  out- 
of-pocket  expenses.  All  we  ask  is  coopera- 
tion of  one  airline  and  perhaps  permission 
of  the  CAB.  Is  this  an  offer  that  a  consumer- 
oriented,  competitive,  and  profit-minded  firm 
and  Industrv  can  refuse? 


BEHIND   THE   UNEMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  recently  pa.s.sed  S. 
427.  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1977.  and  will  soon  be  considering  H  R. 
372.3.  to  extend  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits.  There  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  inflation. 

Greater  Federal  spending  to  solve  eco- 
nomic ills  has  been  tried  time  and  time 
again.  Each  time  this  approach  has  been 
used,  it  has  failed  to  provide  permanent 
economic  recovery. 

The  timing  of  the  public  works  bill  is 
wrong.  Many  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
outlays  that  will  be  generated  by  this 
program  will  come  many  months  hence, 
when  recovery  will  be  presumably  well 
along  and  inflationary  pressures  will 
have  increased.  Thus  the  results  of  these 
public  works  programs  may  cause  added 
inflationary  impact. 

I  think  that  it  .should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  in  this  country  we  must  ultimately 
rely  upon  the  private  sector  to  provide 
jobs.  Rather  than  pumping  tax  funds 


into  public  works.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
preferable  to  create  the  kind  of  economic 
climate  that  would  encourage  private  ex- 
pansion thereby  assuring  more  meaning- 
ful and  permanent  employment. 

Unemployment  can  only  be  reduced 
when  businessmen  and  consumers  regain 
confidence  that  our  economy  will  cease  to 
follow  a  course  of  inflation  followed  by 
economic  slowdowns. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an  edito- 
rial published  March  7,  1977,  addresses 
the  tradeoffs  underlying  the  current  un- 
employment statistic.  It  provides  an  in- 
formed analysis  of  why  the  current  rate 
of  unemployment  is  not  hkely  to  fall. 

I  would  particularly  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  this  editorial's  con- 
clusion that — 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  pass  laws  that  keep 
the  unemployment  statistic  up,  It  should  not 
panic  because  the  unemployment  statistic 
stays  up.  If  it  extends  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  65  weeks,  it  should  not  see  an 
unemployment  rate  of  7',;  as  a  reason  for 
deficit  and  monetary  growth  that  are  in- 
tended to  cure  unemployment  and  succeed  in 
causing  Inflation. 

I  agree,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Behind   the   tJNEMPLOYMENT   Figures 

Congress  must  soon  decide  whether  to  ex- 
tend the  federal  emergency  unemployment 
program,  which  adds  26  weeks  of  federal  ben- 
efits to  state  benefits,  allowing  the  unem- 
ployed to  collect  benefits  for  up  to  65  weeks 
in  many  states.  The  measure  was  pa.<;sed  In 
the  midst  of  the  recession,  and  expires  March 
31.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
trade-offs  in  the  decision  it  faces. 

Ever  since  the  Great  Depression,  the  word 
"unemployed"  has  conjured  images  of  help- 
less men  unable  to  feed  their  starving  fami- 
lies. To  deal  with  this  heart-rending  problem, 
the  U.S.  and  other  western  democracies  have 
built  elaborate  Income-support  systems,  of 
which  unemployment  compensation  Is  the 
most  significant.  But  the  same  political  sys- 
tems have  had  a  hard  tlm.e  learning  a  little 
secret:  their  systems  work.  They  have  solved, 
as  well  as  any  social  problem  Is  likely  to  be 
solved,  the  problem  they  were  designed  to 
attack.  No  doubt  a  few  of  the  unemployed  fit 
the  Depression  stereotype,  but  today  it  is  far 
from  typical. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  Harvard 
Economist  Martin  Feldsteln.  far  greater  at- 
tention has  recently  been  focused  on  pre- 
cisely who  the  unemployed  are.  About  half 
comprise  new  entr.ints  into  the  labor  force, 
re-entrants  and  people  who  have  voluntarily 
left  their  former  jobs.  The  other  half  have 
lost  their  Jobs,  but  of  these,  40'!  have  been 
temporarily  laid  off  and  will  return  to  the 
same  Jobs. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  re- 
cently broke  down  the  7.8'r,  December  un- 
employment figure  as  follows:  1.0%  new  en- 
trants, 2.0'/,  re-entrante,  0.99^  who  quit  their 
previous  Job,  l.e"",  on  temporary  layoff  and 
2.3'/5  who  had  bsen  permanently  discharged. 
And  especially  since  the  unemployment  fig- 
ure Includes  16  year -olds  looking  for  part- 
time  jobs,  often  the  unemployed  member  Is 
not  the  sole  Income -provider  In  his  or  her 
household. 

There  Ls  growing  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
Do>;ltlon  that,  even  as  they  solve  the  Depres- 
sion-type unemployment  problem.  Income 
supnort  systems  cause  the  unemplovment 
statistics  to  go  up.  People  can  look  longer 
for  the  "right"  Job.  and  thus  stay  on  the  un- 
employment   rolls    longer.    One    Bureau    of 
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Labor  Statistics  study  foun< 
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"NOW.    SIR?"— THE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
pubMc  has  not  forgot 
Carter's  order  pardoning 
evaders.  This  was  clearlv 
attention  In  the  form  of  ; 
by  an  Arizona  mother  wiio.'se 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces 
ViPtnam  war. 

This  poem,  written  a.s  If 
by  one  of  the  1.300  servlcehien 
ing  in  Southeast  Asia,  saj 

Whv  was  it  written? 
Mrs.     Bobble     Russell 
Phoenix,  says  the  messag^ 
may  help  make  people 
obligations  as  a  nation 
groun  of  citizens.  In  addition 
her  sons  and  grandsons 
they    are    ever    called 
sacrifice,  our  Government 
its  hack  on  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uit 
sent   that    the    poem 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 

"Now,  Sir''' 
(By  Bobble  Russell 
I  iust  received  word 

That  the  turncoat  who 
Has  now  been  invited 

To  return  to  this  land 
This  land,  Mr.  President 

Mv  blood  has  kept  free 
I  ask  vou  now.  Sir, 

What  about  me? 
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My  mother  still  sheds  her  tears 

In  the  night, 
My  wife  Is  still  waiting 

Word  of  my  plight .  . . 
I'm  Missing  In  Action 

And  my  children  will  be, 
Forever  wondering. 

■What  about  me? 
I  languish  alone 

In  my  hospital  room, 
Forever  to  be 

In  darkness  and  gloom, 
I  gave  all  I  had 

That  men  might  be  free, 
Now.  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 

What  about  me? 
I  lived  in  hell 

For  seven  Icng  years, 
A  prisoner  In  Hanoi 

In  anguish  and  tears. 
But,  I  remained  true 

For  the  whole  world  to  see, 
Now  as  for  my  honor,  Sir, 

What  about  me? 
Cowards  are  winners 

While  I  hoped  to  save, 
A  nation  of  people 

Now,  I  cry  from  my  grave  . .  . 
A  slap  In  the  face 

For  those  who  would  be, 
Faithful  to  death.  Sir, 

What  about  me? 
I  fought  in  that  war 

Returned  home  to  find. 
Those  aiding  the  enemy 

While  I  left  behind  buddies 
Whose  blood  stains  foreign  soil. 

What  of  our  sacrifice,  honor  and  toll. 
Dear  God  in  heaven 

How  can  It  be. 
That  no  one  remembers. 

Sir,  what  about  me? 


CONCERN  OF  SUBCOMMTTTEE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasurv,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  is  reporting 
Chapter  V — Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasurv  In  support  of 
the  economic  stimulus  program  without 
recommendation. 

The  subcommittee  is  gravelv  concerned 
about  the  precedent  of  approving  appro- 
priations in  advance  of  receiving  legis- 
lative authorization.  The  Tax  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act  of  1977  fH.R. 
3477)  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  to  rec- 
ommend amounts  prior  to  completion  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  would  be  abro- 
gating our  responsibilities  in  the  appro- 
priation process. 


MAKING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
BETTER  NEIGHBORS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  94th  Congress.  I  was  pleased  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Buildings  Coopera- 
tive Use  Act.  That  bill  eventually  became 
Public  Law  94-546.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Cooperative  Use  Act  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant and  beneficial  impact  on  the  way 
that  the  Federal  Governm.ent's  activities 
are  integrated  into  communities  across 
our  Nation. 

This  law  directs  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  imorove  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  communities  through  several  im- 
portant ways: 

First,  It  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  purchase  older  buildings  and  to 
convert  them — a  job-intensive,  relatively 
low-cost  process — into  new  Federal  office 
space,  where  needed; 

Second.  It  allows  the  rental  of  ground 
floor  space  in  Federal  office  buildings  for 
shops  and  restaurants,  breaking  up  the 
"public  keep  out"  facade  so  often  found 
at  today's  Federal  buildings:  and 

Third,  It  expands  ways  for  improving 
access  for  handicapped  persons  at  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

The  Washington  Post  last  week  ran  an 
article  that  discussed  this  new  law,  and 
the  many  opportunities  it  provides.  In 
general,  it  was  an  excellent  article,  one 
that  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  But  I  must  note  one  rather 
significant  reservation.  The  article  re- 
ferred to  the  original  sponsor  and  author 
of  the  law,  the  former  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  James  Buckley,  as  "William 
Buckley."  Knowing  the  good  humor  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  I  know  that  Sen- 
ator "James"  Buckley  will  understand 
such  misstatements  by  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Fortresses 
(By  Robert  A.  Peck) 
Our  so-called  "public"  buildings  are  run 
as  if  they  were  the  private  precincts  of  the 
civil  service.  A  uniformed  guard  at  the  door 
often  makes  a  visitor  feel  he  has  as  much 
business  applying  for  a  government  Job,  say, 
as  forcing  entry  to  the  Pentagon  war  room. 
Hardly  anywhere  are  pleasant  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  people  waiting  to  have 
their  petitions  cranked  through  the  admin- 
istrative machinery. 

Cavernous  lobbies  and  barren  plazas  are 
peopled  only  In  the  drawings  architects  sub- 
mit to  federal  construction  officials.  Federal 
building  managers  close  off  alluring  entry- 
ways,  courtyards  and  balconies.  Government 
bookstores  and  employment  offices  are 
tucked  into  sub-basements  and  out-of-the- 
way  corridors.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
cafeteria — not  to  mention  the  food — reminds 
one  of  a  James  Cagney  prison  movie 

The  message  comes  through:  "The  public 
be  damned."  Tf  you're  a  downtown  shopper, 
don't  say  "meet  me  in  the  Federal  Building" 
or  plan  to  picnic  in  the  courtyard.  If  you're 
a  town  planner,  don't  ask  the  government 
to  allow  commercial  uses  In  its  ground  floor 
space. 

The  message  Is,  "the  employees  be 
damned,"  too.  These  mean  buildings  reject 
both  institution  and  evidence  that  a  pleasant 
environment  Improves  the  quality  of  work. 
Perhaps  our  Jeffersonian  rll=trust  of  govern- 
ment Impels  us  to  punish  those  who  work 
for  it.  Yet  the  one  amenity  the  government 
has  borrowed  from  private  Industry  is  the 
very  un- Jeffersonian  executive  rtlnlng  room, 
surely  the  most  contrived  status  symbol 
(next  to  first-class  on  the  Parl<!  subway) 
post-ln'iu'-trial  society  has  con'^elved. 

Improving  federal  ar'^hltecture  Is  not  a 
matter  of  gettinc  "''istlnfiilshed"  architects 
to  design,  "prettier"  buildings  It  Is  more  ba- 
sically a  matter  of  putting  fef'cal  architec- 
ture back  In  touch  ^-l^h  the  peonle.  'What  we 
need  is  a  "good  neighbor"  policy  In  our  pub- 
lic bvllfllnes  nroeram. 

Congress  on  Oct.  1.  1976.  provided  the  lee- 
islative  authority  necked  to  IntKte  this  pol- 
icy. Actln"  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Art's  Federal 
Architecture  Project  (reported  previously  In 
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this  column) .  Congress  gave  final  approval 
last  year  to  the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act,  and  President  Ford  signed  It  Into 
law  Oct.  18.  The  bill  was  sponsored  In  the 
Senate  by  Sens.  Robert  Morgan  (D-N.C), 
Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.)  and  William  Buck- 
ley (Cons/R-N.Y.)  and  in  the  House  by 
Reps.  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y.)  and  Bo  Glnn 
(D-Ga). 

The  new  law  requires  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  locate  some  federal  offices 
In  old,  landmark  buildings.  Some  were  de- 
signed on  a  more  intimate  scale  than  con- 
temporary office  buildings,  and  it  ought  to 
give  citizens  some  relief  simply  to  see  the 
government  scaling  down  its  architectural 
pretensions  and  associating  itself  with  the 
best  of  our  past.  The  law  could  save  the 
Wlllard  Hotel  from  dying  of  neglect  and 
bring  new  life  to  the  Old  Post  Office  and  the 
Auditors  Building  (the  turreted,  Victorian 
building  next  to  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds) .  GSA  is  already  studying  plans  for 
the  latter  two. 

The  law  also  permits  GSA  to  rent  out 
ground-level  space  in  federal  buildings  to 
stores,  restaurants  and  the  like.  It  orders 
GSA  to  encourage  public  access  to  buildings 
and  to  promote  pedestrian  activity  in  and 
around  them.  Here  Is  an  opportunity  for 
federal  buildings  to  reassume  the  role  the 
"U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court  House"  had  up 
until  about  50  years  ago  In  America's  smaller 
cities  and  towns:  as  a  center  of  civil  and 
commercial  life. 

Here  In  Washington,  of  course  there  are 
areas  of  town — most  obviously,  the  Federal 
Triangle  and  the  congruent  area  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue — that  have  no  civic  or 
commercial  life  precisely  because  they  are 
dominated  by  federal  buildings.  And  what- 
ever signs  of  city  bustle  break  through  dur- 
ing office  hours  vanish  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends. 

When  the  Federal  Triangle  architects  laid 
out  the  curved  12th  Street  facade  of  the  New 
Post  Office  Department,  they  said  their  model 
was  the  Place  Vendome,  the  glittery  Parisian 
shopping  square.  Using  the  new  law,  we  can 
capture  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  look  of  their 
model  by  Installing  shops  In  the  graceful 
arcade.  We  can  also  make  good  at  last  on  the 
50-year-old  government  promise  to  dedicate 
the  Triangle  courtyards  to  pedestrian  uses. 
That  requires  no  new  law,  Just  a  change  of 
attitude,  some  landscaping  and  a  few  bench- 
es and  tables. 

The  law  could  even  humble  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  FBI  Building.  Its  hostile  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  face  is  conveniently  composed 
of  thin  concrete  panels.  The  District's  Munic- 
ipal Planning  Office  has  already  propo.sed 
that  the  panels  be  exchanged  for  shop  win- 
dows. Even  more  convenient  are  the  build- 
ing's generous  courtyard  and  Its  mezzanint- 
promenade,  replete  with  built-in  amphithea- 
ter. Noontime  and  evening  performances  by 
local  dramatic,  musical  and  dance  groups  set 
amid  the  tables  of  an  outdoor  cafe  might 
overturn  the  biillding's  oppressive  architec- 
tural Imagery. 

The  new  Labor  Department  and  the  Por- 
restal  Building  have  ample — but  emptv — 
reception  lobbies.  Barriers  between  vlsltoi-i 
and  employees  might  drop  a  little  if  they 
shared  .some  moments  taking  in  an  arts  .mci 
crafts  exhibit,  a  display  showing  ofT  a  govern- 
ment agency's  work  or  an  Indoor  choral  per- 
formance. Perhaps  GSA  could  divert  some  of 
the  money  It  sets  aside  for  Isolated  monu- 
mental sculptures  to  purchase  sound  and 
lighting  equipment  for  exhibits  and  per- 
formances. 

Some  government  buildings  already  house 
public  attractions:  The  Interior  Department 
has  an  Indian  craft  shop  and  a  denartmental 
museum  in  its  basement,  the  GSA  a  Geo- 
loelcal  Survev  map  store  off  a  front  ballwav 
and  the  USIA  a  Govfrnment  Printing  Offi-  e 
bookstore  up  the  steps  and  around  to  the 
rlfht  from  the  front  door.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  any  of  them  on  the  street;  there 


are  no  directions  Inside,  either.  If  good  fences 
make  good  neighbors,  so  do  good  signs. 

The  traditionally  hospitable  National  Park 
Service  is  notable  for  its  courteous  and  oc- 
c.isionally  witty  Information  and  warning 
signs.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Archives 
and  Museum  of  History  and  Technology  re- 
cently have  shown  us  that  festive  banners 
draped  on  the  walls  and  between  the 
columns  of  monumental  buildings  not  only 
attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  but  also 
color  and  soften  the  severe  white  forms. 

The  lesson  seems  to  bz  that  opening  a 
building  to  the  public  requires  more  than 
Just  removing  the  guard  from  the  door,  al- 
though that  Is  a  good  first  step  (a  step  the 
present  GSA  leadership  has  taken  at  Its  own 
headquarters) .  It  requires  changing  som3 
long-lngralned  attitudes:  One  GSA  building 
manager,  asked  If  he  welcomed  the  public 
Into  a  federal  building,  reportedly  replied 
yes,  he  allowed  people  to  use  the  restrooms. 

As  a  first  step,  the  new  GSA  leadership 
could  announce  a  number  of  "good  neighbor" 
demonstration  projects.  Just  as  GSA  has  pro- 
moted energy  conservation  demonstrations 
in  recent  years.  The  announcement  would 
come  none  too  soon.  The  people  in  the  hin- 
terlands are  beginning  to  catch  on  to  what 
the  government  has  wrought  In  their  town- 
scape  and  they  don't  like  it.  An  Oregon 
critic  recently  wrote  of  the  new  Portland 
Federal  Buildlnu's  plaza: 

"While  the  Federal  Plaza  may  please  the 
esthetic  sense  of  some  officials  looking  down 
from  their  10th  floor  offices,  the  lowly  tax- 
payer-pedestrian Is  beset  with  Impossible  cir- 
culation patterns,  no  place  to  stop  and  sit, 
total  absence  of  shelter  and  a  feeling  of 
emptiness  that  borders  on  panic  ...  if  the 
goal  of  the  plaza  was  to  Impress  the  onfoot 
citizen  with  the  image  of  federal  power.  It 
Is  a  huge  success." 

The  Portland  building  might  be  a  good 
place  to  start,  and  there  are  other  federal 
sites  all  over  the  country,  not  to  mention 
those  right  here  at  home,  that  would  qualify 
as  well. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  the 
people  In  American  towns  were  proud  to  get 
a  new  federal  building.  They  saw  it  as  a 
token  of  the  government's  friendly  and  active 
support  for  their  community's  development. 
Federal  buildings  can  project  that  Image 
again.  And  the  officials  m  tho<=e  buildings, 
exposed  to  the  flux  of  everyday  life,  would 
he  part  of  a  government  literally  back  In 
touch  with  the  people. 


CIVIL  RESERVE   AIR  FLEET 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
will  occur  on  March  20,  1977.  During  its 
first  25  years,  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
has  proven  itself  worthy  of  its  name — a 
civil  air  fleet  in  ready  reserve  when  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  demand  its 
use.  This  fleet  of  over  300  aircraft  be- 
longing to  21  U.S.  carriers  has  been 
a  dedicated  partner  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  times  of  crisis  having  never  failed 
to  respond  to  a  call  for  support.  The  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  is  an  appropriate  time  to  study  its 
future  role  in  our  strategic  airlift  re- 
quirements. 

During  my  recent  review  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  NATO  Alliance,  it  be- 
came clear  that  in  the  face  of  decreased 
warning  time  it  is  essential  that  our 
capability  for  rapid  reinforcement  must 
be  dramatically  improved.  As  Senator 
Bartlett  and  I  indicated  in  our  report 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  U.S. 
strategic  airlift  capability  is  inadequate 
and  the  demand  for  those  resources  will 
exceed  the  availability  In  the  event  of 


a  short  warning  attack  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces. 

As  I  view  the  problem,  it  is  apparent 
that  modification  of  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  aircraft  provides  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  us  to  expand  our  stra- 
tegic airlift  resources  in  a  very  cost- 
effective  manner.  In  view  of  the  require- 
ments for  increased  strategic  airlift  ca- 
pability, I  believe  we  should  take  a  very 
serious  look  at  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's proposed  funding  for  this  program 
in  the  fiscal  year  1978  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  all  my 
fellow  Senators  an  editorial  frc«n  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  regard- 
ing a  blueprint  for  the  future  of  airlift 
developed  by  Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand. General  Carlton  will  be  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  AprU  1,  1977, 
but  his  valuable  ideas  and  proposals  for 
the  concept  of  a  "total  airlift  system" 
will  continue  into  the  future.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Total  Airlijt  Systzm 

(Gen.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  who  has  been  com- 
mander of  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
for  the  past  4  years,  has  developed  a 
white  paper  calling  for  Joint  civil  military 
development  and  operation  of  future  cargo 
aircraft.  Because  of  the  impact  this  concept 
would  have  throughout  the  industry  and 
military.  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology 
Is  publishing  key  excerpts  below — Ed.) 

Future  airlift  requirements  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  world  economy,  and  therefore, 
international  economic  developments  bear 
watching.  Traditional  Indicators  point  to 
continued  Inflation  and  budgetary  and  fi- 
nancial constraints  for  both  the  civil  and  the 
military  sectors.  The  prices  of  raw  materials. 
Including  petroleum,  may  continue  to  rise, 
thereby  Increa-sing  the  costs  of  end  products. 
Any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  airlift  services 
relative  to  other  prices  will  result  In  an  In- 
crease in  traffic  of  the  civil  carriers.  Therefore, 
one  way  to  bolster  the  economic  strength  of 
the  civil  aviation  sector  Is  to  adopt  policies 
which  serve  to  reduce  the  costs  and  relative 
prices  of  air  transportation.  At  the  same 
time,  Increases  in  domestic  and  International 
economic  growth  will  also  increase  the  air 
cargo  market. 

Strategic  airlift,  as  a  blend  of  the  civil  and 
military  sectors,  provides  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  economies  in  air  transportation. 
MAC  and  the  airlines  should  work  together 
with  the  aircraft  manufacturers  to  design 
a  large,  efficient,  "uncompromlsed"  air 
frelr^hter  (termed  the  C-XX  by  the  military) 
suited  to  both  civil  and  military  operations. 
Should  this  be  achieved,  the  resulting  large- 
volume  production  of  such  aircraft  would 
yield  lower  aircraft  prices  which.  In  turn, 
would  benefit  the  airlines  by  permitting 
lower  prices  for  commercial  air  freight  serv- 
ices, thereby  increasing  traffic.  In  addition, 
the  improved  service  quality  provided  by  an 
"uncompromlsed "  air  freighter  would  In- 
crease traffic  even  more. 

MAC  would  also  benefit  from  being  able 
to  purchase  its  next  generation  of  strategic 
aircraft  at  lower  prices.  Furthermore,  It 
would  benefit  from  having  essentially  the 
same  al/.-raft  operated  by  the  airlines  and 
committed  to  CR.'VF  (civil  reserve  air  fleet] 
for  emergency  expansion.  The  commodity 
in  aircraft  wcnld  also  promote  standby  ex- 
pansion capability  by  providing  civilian 
crews  familiar  with  MAC  aircraft  and  by 
providing  stocks  of  space  parts  that  could 
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portatlon  pipelines,  reducing  Inventory  and 
warehousing  costs,  and  lessening  the  chances 
for  loss  or  damage.  . .  . 

The  "total  airlift  system"  covild  also  affect 
cost  savings  by  attacking  areas  of  duplicated 
fixed  costs  such  as  airfields,  support  fac. lilies 
and  equipment,  storage  facilities,  freight 
terminals  and  systems,  and  sp.ire  parts.  The 
system  could  Include  Joint  tenancy  at  air- 
fields and  other  installations.  Present  mili- 
tary airfields  in  industrial  areas  of  the  coun- 
try are  generally  located  awiy  from  large 
cities'  and  have  good  arcess  to  highways  and 
railroads,  offering  excellent  transshipment 
points  for  commercial  air  cargo  operations. 

Economies  would  be  gained  by  "pl-'gyback" 
on  maintenance,  storage,  and  freight  han- 
dling facilities  should  this  yield  economies  of 
scale.  Tills,  coupled  with  a  common  aircraft 
type  featuring  standardization  of  aircrew, 
mantenance  personnel  and  required  sup- 
plies, would  pay  great  dividends  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  consumer.  .  .  . 

The  proposed  "total  airlift  system"  would 
provide  the  civil  industry  with  cargo 
capabilities  that  no  other  nation  could 
match  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
military  with  an  augmentation  capability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  nation's  mobile 
forces. 

The  final  phase  of  the  "total  airlift  system" 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  worldw.de 
airlift  reserve  consortium  among  the  civil 
airlines  of  our  allies.  This  consortium  would 
insure  that  future  aircraft  systems  would  be 
complementary  and  mutually  supporting.  .  .  . 


GOVERNMENT  ENCROACHMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  fellow  Texans  who  were  visit- 
ing our  Nation's  Capital  as  representa- 
tives of  the  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  our  State.  As  in  previous  years, 
these  meetings  attract  a  good  turnout, 
and  I  think  this  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  Texans  take  a  strong  and  active 
interest  in  the  governmental  aflairs 
which  affect  our  Nation,  our  Stiite.  and 
our  local  communities.  We  all  profit.  I 
think,  from  these  discussions  about  exist- 
ing and  proposed  legislation,  and  the 
efTect  it  will  have  on  our  State. 

Among  the  group  this  year  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Big  Spring  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  presented  me  with  some 
written  comments  regarding  various  leg- 
islative issues,  and  expressing  their  con- 
cern about  the  constant  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  States,  the  localities, 
aiid  our  individual  citizens.  I  think  this 
cogent  presentation  reflects  the  feelings 
of  most  Americans,  whether  they  live  iii 
my  own  State  of  Texas,  or  in  other  parts 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  may  have  tlie  opportunity 
to  appreciate  these  sentiments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  comments 
from  the  Big  Spring  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Big  Spring  Are.*. 
CH.AMBtR  OF  Commerce. 
Big  Spring.  Tex..  March  7.  1977. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  and  express  to 
you  our  increasing  alarm  over  the  constantly 
growing  m.enace  to  what  we  all  know  and 
refer  to  as  "the  American  Way." 

The  freedoms  that  we  so  casually  take  for 
granted  are  being  drastically  eroded  thru  the 


sprawling  giant  known  as  big  government. 
The  two  most  menacing  areas  of  government 
encroachment  are: 

1.  Excessive  federal  control  and  regulation. 

2.  Accelerated  federal  spending  which  far 
exceeds  our  national  Income. 

These  two  deadly  cancers  aid  and  abet 
each  other  and  must  be  cured  if  our  nation 
is  to  survive.  Only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  reverse  this  disastrous  course. 

We  ask  you  use  the  influence  of  your  of- 
fice to  re-establish  the  basic  Ingredient  which 
has  made  the  United  States  the  world  leader 
for  200  years.  "Freedom  of  Enterprise." 
For  the  Board  of  Directors, 

W.  L.  Albright, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Excessive  Government  Control 

Normally  the  Congress  provides  fair  and 
Just  legislation  to  guide  our  country.  Inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  those  laws 
often  deviate  from  the  originally  Intended 
purpose.  Administering  agencies  should  be 
encouraged  and  admonished  by  the  law- 
makers to  show  a  greater  degree  of  common 
sense. 

EPA 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  ban  on  new  con- 
struction in  "non-attainment"  areas  is  a 
serious  blow  to  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

•  »  «  •  w 

Non  attainable  auto  emission  standards  are 
unreasonable  and  if  enforced  will  create  a 
shut  down  of  virtually  all  auto  production 
In  this  country. 

*  *  •  «  • 

OSKA 

Amblgous  standards  set  by  newly  proposed 
rules  to  eliminate  or  reduce  a  non-existent 
problem  in  the  operation  of  cotton  gins  will 
require  large  capital  expenditures.  The  re- 
sult— some  gins  will  be  forced  to  close  result- 
ing in  more  lost  jobs  and  of  course  the  in- 
creased cost  will  eventually  be  assessed  the 
consumer. 

«  •  *  *  w 

Unreasonable  levels  of  noise  standards  pro- 
posed by  OSHA  make  the  administration  of 
such  a  program  utterly  ridiculous.  A  hearing 
conservation  program  built  around  ear-plugs 
or  special  ear  muffs  could  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  protection  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Government  paper  work  ranks  high  on  the 
list  of  troublesome  problems  created  by  ex- 
cessive government  regulation.  Generally, 
the  smaller  the  business,  the  greater  the 
problem  because  there  are  less  people  to 
do  the  administration  required  by  govern- 
ment. 

Excessive  Federal  Spending 
It  would  appear  that  Big  Government 
teamed  with  Big  Labor  Is  on  a  course  to  put 
Business,  both  Big  and  Small  out  of  .  .  .  .! 
Each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  busi- 
ness to  operate  and  to  make  a  profit.  Of 
course  the  example  of  Britain.  Australia  and 
Canada  can  serve  as  a  contemporary  warning 
that  "it  can  happen  to  us." 

Of  course  what  we're  speaking  of  is  the 
inflation  that  rhymes  with  "spending  na- 
tion." And  the  next  stop  on  this  trip  is 
socialism. 

Minimum  Wage 
An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is  cer- 
tain to  have  some  very  cj-astic  immediate  ef- 
fects. First,  many  jobs  now  held  by  people 
earning  the  present  minimum  wage  will  be 
lost.  Second,  some  employers  will  ije  forced 
to  go  out  of  business  simply  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  in  wages — the  end 
result  Is  still  less  Jobs  for  more  people. 
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Tax  Reform 
Of  course  a  permanent  tax  reduction  is 
desirable.  And  any  tax  credit  action  that 
will  stimulate  business  in  the  private  sector 
is  Just  what  we  need  right  now.  But  a  phony 
fifty  dollar  rebate  which  will  stimulate  only 
Inflation  Is  a  rip-off  of  the  American  people. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Welfare  reform 
The  welfare  "crime  against  civilization"  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  unhealthy  eco- 
nomic crisis  experienced  by  the  United  States 
today.  It  has  preempted  the  work  ethnic 
that  helped  to  make  our  country  the  eco- 
nomic leader  of  the  world.  It  is  easier  to  re- 
ceive (welfare)   than  to  give  (honest  work). 

Other  Vital  Issues 
repeal  of  14b 
Again  the  labor  forces  are  aligned  to  fur- 
ther deny  a  freedom  to  the  American  work- 
er— the  right  to  choose  union  membership 
or  the  right  to  reject  such  membership.  If 
enacted  it  will  mean  higher  labor  costs  and 
add  to  the  nations  number  one  enemy — in- 
flation. 

•  •  *  *  • 

CONSTRtrCTION    SITE    PICKETING 

Same  song,  second  verse — another  opportu- 
nity for  big  labor  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
productivity  and  decrease  the  effectiveness 
of  a  free  economy.  Secondary  boycotts,  now 
prohibited  by  law,  are  simply  un-American 
and  must  remain  Illegal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PETROLEUM    DIVESTrrURE 

Such  an  e.Tort  to  break  up  the  major  oil 
companies  is  Just  another  example  of  either 
thoughtless  false  economy  or  a  downright 
mallcous  attempt  to  divest  this  country  of 
ths  basic  American  tenents  of  freedom  of  en- 
terprise. The  net  result  would  certainly  be 
Increased  cost  to  the  consumer  and  reduced 
efficiency  in  providing  much  needed  energy. 

•  *  •  •  • 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    CONTROLS 

Time  after  time,  history  has  proven  the 
fallacy  of  a  regulated  market.  A  free  econ- 
omy cannot  survive  such  controls.  Federal 
deregulation  in  the  case  .of  current  controls 
and  a  strong  program  to  protect  the  free 
market  system  is  essential  to  the  quality  of 
life  that  we  now  experience  and  that  we  plan 
for  our  future. 

"Let  Government  serve  the  people  and  not 
master  them!" 


PRESERVING  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Cy  Carpenter,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
entitled  "Preserving  the  Family  Farm." 

Cy  Carpenter  is  one  of  the  most  capa- 
ble and  public  spirited  farm  leaders  in 
this  Nation  today.  I  have  worked  with 
him  and  can  vouch  for  his  judgment  and 
capabilities. 

In  his  article  he  indicates  that  very 
often  agriculture  and  farmers  have  been 
praised  but  rewarded  inadequately  for 
the  contribution  which  they  make  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  He  suggests  that 
generally  "farmers  have  received  less  in- 
come, less  return  on  investment,  less  ac- 
cess to  education,  a  lower  level  of  health 
care,  poor  housing." 

He  also  suggests  that  "farmers  have 
outstripped  business,  labor,  and  industry 
in  efliciencv  and  productivity.  The  con- 
sumer receives  an  ever  increasing  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  an  ever  decreasing 
percentage  of  his  earnings." 
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Mr.  Carpenter  suggests  the  need  for  a 
number  of  steps  to  improve  farm  income 
and  maintain  the  existence  of  the  fam- 
ily farm.  He  also  notes  the  passage  of 
the  Family  Farm  Security  Act  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  to  enable 
young  farmers  to  acquire  land  and  get 
into  the  business. 

Mr.  Carpenter  also  points  out  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Farmers  Union  has 
fought  over  the  years  in  order  to  assist 
farmers  and  improve  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  wish  to  commend  him  and  the 
Farmers  Union  on  the  leadership  which 
they  have  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preserving  the  Family  Farm 
(By  Cy  Carpenter) 

Throughout  the  past  200  years  of  our  his- 
tory, America  has  praised  and  extolled  the 
quality  and  virtues  of  both  our  farmers  and 
our  family  farm  agriculture.  From  the  first 
display  of  courage  and  determination  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  to  the  modern  array  of 
finance  and  mechanical  gadgetry,  it  has  been 
the  family  farmer's  production  know-how 
that  has  held  American  agriculture  in  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

Our  family  farmers  have  been  richly 
praised,  but  what  else  have  they  received? 
The  grim  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
much  of  what  has  been  offered  as  tribute  to 
the  character  and  contribution  of  American 
family  farmers  has  been  only  lip  service. 
Throughout  most  of  our  history,  farmers 
have  received  less  Income,  less  return  on 
investment,  l&ss  access  to  education,  a  lower 
level  of  health  care,  poor  housing,  and  the 
list  goes  on.  In  fact,  the  majority  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  farming  business,  in  spite 
of  ever-growing  demand  for  their  product. 
From  this,  we  are  forced  to  ask  the  question 
"why?" 

Can  we  assume  that  the  family  farmer  and 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  have 
not  really  been  all  they  should  as  America 
has  changed  and  grown  and  prospered?  The 
answer  is  a  resounding  "no!"  Then,  if  we  are 
to  recognize  these  realities  of  the  past,  we 
face  the  question,  "what  difference  will  it 
make  to  keep  the  family  farm  system  of 
agriculture?" 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  some  of  the 
contributions  of  family  farm  agriculture,  and 
perhaps  even  more  important,  review  condi- 
tions that  will  Involve  agriculture  as  we  move 
into  the  third  century. 

standards   of   EFFICIENCY   AND   PRODUCTIVITY 

From  a  public  standpoint,  farmers  have 
out-stripped  business,  labor,  and  Industry  in 
efficiency  and  productivity.  The  consumer  re- 
ceives an  ever  increasing  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  for  an  ever-decreasing  percentage  of 
his  earnings.  Food  and  the  products  of  our 
farmers  have  been  a  major  force  in  keeping 
America  first  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  More 
recently,  these  products  have  given  great 
strength  and  stability  to  our  balance  of  trade 
and  thus  to  our  national  economy. 

Additionally,  our  greatest  natural  re- 
source— the  land — while  held  and  worked 
by  our  family  farmers,  has  not  only  been 
appropriately  cared  for,  but  unlike  any  of 
our  other  natural  resources,  is  perhaps  in 
better  condition  to  meet  our  needs  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.  Still  further,  the  family 
farmer  and  the  rural  community  he  has  sus- 
tained, has  demonstrated  a  unique  and  har- 
monious way  of  life.  The  American  people 
are  Increasingly  demonstrating  their  support 
for  farm  communities  by  attempting  to  move 
back  to  the  country  and  become  a  part  of 


them.  It  is  obvious  that  family  farmers  have 
done  much  to  buUd  our  nation.  But  what 
about   tomorrow,   and    the   century   ahead' 

Since  the  public  has  not  seen  fit  to  reward 
family  farmers  equitably  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  the  past,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
our  family  farm  system  will  be  supported 
and  retained  only  if  it  can  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  has  special  advantages  over 
other  kinds  of  agriculture.  Increasingly  the 
consumer  sees  the  source  of  food  only  as  the 
nearest  grocery  store,  and  the  price  not  a 
part  of  his  earnings  in  total,  but  rather  a 
definite  number  of  dollars. 

As  we  move  into  the  future  some  trends 
are  already  obvious.  To  mention  a  few: 

Our  economy,  trade  position,  and  general 
level  of  world  leadership  will  be  subjected 
to  greatly  Increased  competition,  not  only 
from  the  developed  countries  that  are  striv- 
ing for  greater  trade  and  GNP  growth,  but 
also  from  the  developing  nations  and  OPEC 
block  as  they  struggle  to  strive  for  growth, 
development,  recognition,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  share  more  of  the  material  wealth 
of  the  world. 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  and  food 
shortage  will  continue  to  be  a  major  con- 
sideration both  in  meeting  our  moral  obli- 
gations and  in  world  politics.  While  its 
Intensity  may  vary  it  will  continue  to  play 
a  major  role  in  our  nation's  direction. 

The  energy  crisis,  and  particularly  the  need 
for  maximum  energy  effilcency  and  less  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  energy,  must  be  met 
in  a  manner  that  will  allow  us  to  proceed 
not  only  through  short-term  crises,  but  to- 
ward long-term  solid  progress  and  uninter- 
rupted growth. 

Within  our  own  country  we  will  need  to 
establish  an  economic  climate  that  will 
encourage  both  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
balanced  growth  of  small  business  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  our  business 
giants.  We  need  to  encourage  the  growth 
and  development  of  all  our  communities  In- 
stead of  only  a  few  population  centers. 

Where  does  the  family  farm  Issue  fit  In 
this  discussion?  Frankly,  right  In  the  middle. 

Agricultural  products  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  most  valuable  items  in  meeting 
economic  competition  from  other  nations. 
Agriculture  is  the  one  area  where  the  U.S. 
can  expect  to  hold  a  growing  position  of  ad- 
vantage for  an  indefinite  period.  Every  reli- 
able study  has  shown  that  our  most  efficient 
and  productive  type  of  farming  is  that  of  the 
family  farm  operation. 

A    tool    FOR    WORLD    PEACE 

As  we  strive  for  world  peace,  the  food  pro- 
duced by  our  family  farm  system  can  do  more 
to  meet  the  problems  of  woild  hunger  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  great  tool  for  peace  and  development.  In 
the  face  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  family  farm 
system  is  the  most  effective  and  efficient  user 
of  energy  there  is.  With  the  great  adaptability 
already  demonstrated  by  our  family  farmers, 
there  is  little  question  that  they  could  readily 
adjust  to  utilization  of  wind,  solar,  methane 
and  other  sources  of  energy,  as  this  becomes 
increasingly  necessary.  In  fact,  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  family  farms  might  well  partici- 
pate in  the  generation  of  electricity  through 
the  use  of  wind  power  generators.  Solar  beds 
could  also  be  harnessed  by  REA  cooperatives, 
with  rural  distribution. 

In  looking  to  the  economic  climate  and 
stability  of  our  own  nation,  nothing  has 
given  more  economic  stability  in  the  past 
than  a  stable  agriculture.  While  there  has 
been  much  speculation  about  farming  by 
robots,  farm  fields  under  plastic  bubbles,  or 
harvesting  our  food  from  the  sea,  these  are, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  pipe  dreams  when 
we  are  faced  with  the  reality  of  the  tomorrow 
directly  ahead  of  us.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer,  a  more  sobering  thought  is 
that  no  other  business  or  Industry  cotild  op- 
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Instances,  these  programs  are  not  Imple- 
mented to  the  advantage  of  the  family 
farmer,  btit  often  are  subverted  or  misused 
by  the  giant  operators  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  program,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  often  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public  In  terms  of  understanding  programs 
of  this  nature  and  the  true  position  of  the 
family  farmer. 

As  we  review  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
this  nation,  there  Is  not  one  single  advan- 
tage of  corporate  farming  over  family  farm- 
ing, except  for  those  who  might  profit  di- 
rectly from  corporate  agriculture.  This  being 
the  case,  what  can  and  should  we  concern 
ourselves  with  to  assure  a  continuation  and 
growth  of  the  most  desirable  kind  of  agri- 
culture for  the  family  farmer,  their  rural 
communities,  for  America  and  for  the  world? 
First,  we  need  to  do  everything  po.sslble  to 
provide  this  kind  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  This  means  there  Is  no 
time  to  be  spent  on  trivial  differences  or 
problems  that  occur  In  any  activity  this 
broad  and  encompassing  this  many  people. 

Next,  we  need  to  demonstrate  first  with 
our  actions  and  then  with  the  support  of  the 
public  that  we  are  not  powerless.  We  do  not 
have  to  accept  either  a  change  or  a  continua- 
tion of  trend  If  It  Is  going  to  be  harmful. 
We  ought  to  determine  the  kind  of  rural 
America  and  agriculture  we  want,  and  then 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  do  have  ihe 
ability  to  infiuence  decisions  either  through 
our  efforts  as  individuals  or  through  farm 
operations,  cooperatives,  agencies,  services, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  and  legislative 
processes. 

Once  we  have  convinced  ourselves  and 
caused  the  public  to  truly  understand  the 
value  of  a  family  farm  agriculture  and  rural 
communities  throughout  our  land,  we  need 
to  demonstrate  fully  that  corporations  do  not 
have  to  compete  with  family  farmers  In  the 
true  sense  to  gain  advantage  or  take  con- 
trol of  part  or  all  of  agriculture.  Greater  ac- 
cess to  capital,  greater  use  of  tax  advantages 
and  loop-holes,  greater  buying  and  bargain- 
ing power  In  the  procurement  of  supply 
materials,  fertilizer,  machinery,  chemicals, 
greater  purchasing  power  due  to  volume  buy- 
ing of  materials,  energy,  services  and  trans- 
portation can  give  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  giants  without  ever  competing  the  field 
of  farming.  Further,  In  the  future  the  con- 
trol of  water,  favorable  decisions  on  land 
use,  pollution  control,  world  market  access 
and  contracting,  can  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  corporate  operator  to  literally 
control  or  force  the  family  farmer  off  the 
land  before  the  outside  Investor  finds  It  nec- 
essary to  control  and  operate  the  land  Itself. 
In  this  connection.  Just  the  destruction  of 
our  cooperatives  would.  I  believe,  eliminate 
our  family  farm  system.  Farmers  must  have 
cooperatives,  and  cooperatives  cannot  sur- 
vive without  family  farmers! 

We  need  to  be  not  only  mindful,  but  ac- 
tive In  preventing  these  things  from  hap- 
pening. Abuse  of  the  water  rights  In  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  prime  example  of  what  can  be 
done  when  programs  designed  and  Intended 
to  support  a  family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture are  allowed  to  be  abused  by  those  with 
wealth  and  power.  We  must  act  to  Insure  that 
farmers  have  access  to  the  land  not  In  com- 
petition with  greater  capital  power,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  the  land  will  be 
retained  by  family  operators. 

Minnesota  has  demonstrated  both  the 
recognition  of  this  need  and  the  ability  to 
act,  and  has  taken  a  different  direction  by 
passslng  the  Family  Farm  Security  Act. 

This  puts  the  resources  of  the  state  In 
support  of  a  method  of  transferring  land  to 
the  advantage  of  the  young  farmer  Just 
starting  out  and  demonstrates  a  change  In 
the  ability  to  transfer  agricultural  land 
in   harmony   with   changing   conditions   in 


farming  and  our  economy.  This  kind  of  re- 
direction In  land  transfer  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated before  in  at  least  a  century.  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  other 
states  have  passed  laws  against  corporate 
farming.  These  are  necessary  but  they  are 
only  one  small  measure  and  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  only  a  part  of  a  program  to  save 
the  family  farm. 

Each  of  us,  as  Individuals  or  part  of  an 
organization,  must  make  sure  that  our 
efforts  contribute  to  this  end  not  only  to- 
day but  In  the  future  we  will  face.  We 
must  work  to  find  ways  to  help  family  farm- 
ers meet  their  capital  needs;  to  be  sure  that 
they  can  participate  through  their  coopera- 
tives In  the  marketing  and  procurement  of 
farm  supplies   in   a  competitive   manner. 

The  co!nmunlcatlon  business  must  provide 
not  only  modern  communications  for  today, 
but  mtist  provide  the  services  for  family 
farm  agriculture  that  corporate  business  and 
extensive  capital  might  provide  If  they  were 
running  our  agricultural  Industry.  You  must 
be  Just  as  Innovative  as  they  with  radio- 
telephone communications,  computer  projec- 
tion and  analysis,  overseas  and  domestic  In- 
formation, farm  to  market,  and  person-to- 
person  communications  on  food  and  con- 
sumer Issues.  This  Is  not  only  In  response  to 
demand  or  request.  We  must  Initiate  such 
action  and  provide  this  direction  before  we 
are  actually  caJed  upon  to  do  so. 

We  must  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive national  food  policy  that  allows 
all  of  us  to  plan  for  realistic  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Our  supply  of  food  for  our  consum- 
ing public  and  our  world  needs  must  be  based 
on  a  planned  economy,  rather  than  a  crisis 
boorn-and-bust  course. 

Farmers  Union  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide Ideas,  understanding,  suggestions,  and 
direction.  We  have  worked  and  fought  for 
many  years  for  cooperatives  such  as  those 
which  NTCA  represents  and  other  serving 
family  farmers  throughout  this  country.  We 
recognize  this  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture.  We  have 
also  fought  long  and  hard  for  farm  programs 
such  as  farm  commodity  loans,  FmHA  and 
other  kinds  of  finance,  soil  conservation  and 
many  other  programs  that  more  directly  in- 
volve family  farmers.  We  must  continue  to 
support  the  programs  that  will  assure  the 
farmer  a  decent  return  for  his  product,  the 
ability  to  obtain  and  own  land,  access  to  edu- 
cation  and   good   healthcare,   housing,   and 
transportation  so  that  we  can  then  move  to 
the   programs   supportive   to   rural   electric, 
rural  telephone,  and  overall  rural  develop- 
ment. We  must  use  our  greatest  resources — 
our  land  and  our  people — to  produce  some  of 
the  most  basic  benefits,  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  a  broad  distribution  and  sharing  of 
our  wealth  and  a  desirable  community  and 
environment  In  which  to  live  and  raise  our 
families.  The  greatest  contribution  we  can 
make  to  each  other  in  a  world  at  peace  Is  per- 
haps demonstrated  most  clearly  and  effec- 
tively by  our  family  farm  system  in  our  rural 
community. 
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ALASKA  PIPELINE  ROUTE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  crucial  issues  facing  this  coun- 
try today  is  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
under  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  hard- 
pressed  consumer  in  tlie  Lower  48.  There 
is  an  estimated  recoverable  gas  reserve 
under  the  North  Slope  of  26  trillion  cubic 
feet,  enough  to  supply  our  country's  en- 
tire natural  gas  needs  for  3  years.  There 
are  three  proposals  to  move  the  gas  from 
the  North  Slope,  only  one  of  which  would 
be  entirely  under  U.S.  control.  The  other 


two     lines     involve     pipelines     across 
Canada. 

Recently,  the  all-Amerlcan  route,  that 
proposed  by  El  Paso,  received  a  much 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  when  yet  another 
major  organization  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal. At  the  Miami  meeting  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council,  the  AFL-CIO 
urged  the  Carter  administration  to  ap- 
prove the  proposed  trans-Alaska  gas 
route  to  assure  "expedited  availability" 
to  the  Lower  48  of  natural  gas  supplies 
that  will  increase  the  Nation's  energy 
self-reliance.  This  significant  endorse- 
ment follows  by  a  couple  of  weeks  one 
from  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  because,  among  other  reasons, 
the  trans-Alaska  line  will  be  under  the 
constant  care,  custody  and  control  of  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  all  concerned  to  read  the  AFL- 
CIO  endorsement  of  the  El  Paso-all 
American  route  which  I  am  submitting 
here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execwtive  Coun- 
cil ON  Alaska  Pipeline  Roxtie 
The  nation's  need  for  new  energy  supplies 
has  been  compounded  by  the  effects  of  the 
harsh  weather  conditions  which  have  raised 
the  demand  for  fuel  supplies  to  unprece- 
dented levels.  The  dual  effects  of  the  cold 
winter  In  the  U.S.  east  and  midwest,  coupled 
with  the  drought  on  the  West  Coast,  have 
produced  economic  chaos  that  has  affected 
the  nation's  vital  industries  and  many  homes. 
In  the  early  montlis  of  this  year  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  have  been 
temporarily  and  In  many  cases  permanently 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  energy  supplies,  particularly  nat- 
ural gas.  In  the  West  the  continuing  drought 
has  not  only  caused  economic  problems  but 
threatens  the  supply  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  which  is  the  basis  for  the  operation 
of  many  industries  in  the  West. 

These  problems  have  heightened  and 
dramatized  the  immediate  need  for  addi- 
tional energy  sources,  of  which  natural  gas 
Is  In  the  shortest  supply.  One  of  the  most 
Immediately  available  new  sources  of  energy 
for  the  U.S.  are  the  huge  reserves  of  natural 
gas  available  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
The  production  of  this  gas  would  make  a 
major  contribution  towards  the  nation's  ef- 
forts to  become  more  self-reliant  in  its  energy 
supplies. 

There  are  three  proposals  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Administration  for  moving 
Alaska  gas  to  consumers  in  the  lower  48 
states.  Of  the  three  only  one  would  be  en- 
tirely under  U.S.  control.  This  is  the  Trans- 
Alaska  gas  route.  The  line  would  largely 
parallel  the  Alaska  oil  line  across  Alaska  and 
would  Involve  the  construction  of  a  com- 
plex of  gasification  and  llqueficatlon  facili- 
ties as  well  as  a  fleet  of  liquid  natural  gas 
vessels  to  carry  the  gas  to  the  U.S.  West  Coast. 
The  other  two  lines  both  Involve  gas  pipe- 
lines across  Canada. 

The  decision  on  which  of  these  three  lines 
the  Administration  will  support  will  be  made 
by  the  President  later  this  year.  The  Presl- 
dents  decision  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  for  It  to  approve  or  disapprove. 

Of  the  three  proposed  routes,  the  Trans- 
Alaska  line  will  provide  the  maximum  Job 
benefits  in  Alaska  as  well  as  In  the  lower  48 
states,  particularly  during  the  construction 


in  U.S.  yards  of  the  fleet  of  LNQ  vessels 
needed  to  carry  the  gas.  The  line  would  em- 
ploy over  44,000  construction,  trade  and 
shipyard  workers  during  the  peak  construc- 
tion phase.  In  addition  the  Alaska  gas  line, 
because  it  would  use  many  of  the  facilities 
built  for  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline,  could  be 
constructed  sooner  than  the  two  competing 
routes  across  Canada. 

As  Important  as  the  employment  benefits 
are,  however,  the  need  to  obtain  secure  sup- 
plies of  gas  for  the  lower  48  states  as  soon  as 
possible  to  meet  the  present  shortage  clearly 
transcends  all  other  considerations.  On  this 
basis  also  the  Trans-Alaska  line  is  clearly 
superior. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Admin- 
istration to  approve  the  Trans-Alaska  gas 
route  In  order  to  assure  the  expedited  availa- 
bility of  the  secure  new  gas  supplies  that 
will  Increase  U.S.  energy  self-reliance. 


CARRYING  THE  BALL 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  media 
coverage  of  the  Congress  necessarily 
focuses  on  issues,  not  on  men  and  women, 
and  on  events,  not  on  procedures.  That  is 
unfortunate,  for  it  is  the  men  and  women 
who  deal  with  the  issues,  and  it  is  the 
procedures  which  shape  the  events.  The 
result  is  that  Congress  Is  too  often  high- 
ly visible  but  little  understood. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
an  article  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  focusing  on  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  and  his  important  role  as  the 
Senate  majority  whip.  By  detailing  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  activities  for  a  week,  this 
article  has  given  the  public  a  clear  view 
of  the  complexity  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  the  vital  role  played  by  the  lead- 
ership. Legislation  does  not  just  flow 
through  Congress,  it  must  be  carefully 
coaxed  and  guided.  Competing  legitimate 
interests  must  be  reconciled,  and  there  Is 
perhaps  no  truer  test  of  leadership  than 
this.  As  this  article  makes  clear.  Sena- 
tor Cranston  has  devoted  not  only  con- 
siderable skill,  but  also  considerable 
energy  to  this  difficult  task.  Those  who 
know  him  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  for  it  serves  to  illuminate  the 
fine  job  being  done  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston as  well  as  the  intricacies  of  the 
legislative  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Democr.^ts'  Whip,  Senator  Cranston, 

Emerges  as  Key  Asset  for  Carter 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — The  phone  rings  In  the  ele- 
gant Capitol  office  of  the  Senate  majority 
whip,  Alan  Cranston.  The  caller  Is  Paul 
Warnke,  President  Carters  controversial 
nominee  to  be  chief  arms-control  negotiator, 
the  subject  of  a  hot  Senate  battle. 

"Paul,  you  ought  to  try  to  see  Henry  Bell- 
mon,"  Sen.  Cranston  says.  "(Sen.  Edmund) 
Muskle  has  talked  to  him  and  thinks  that 
we  have  a  pretty  good  crack  at  him.  and  I  do 
too,"  the  Senator  tells  his  caller.  The  con- 
versation is  crisp  and  to  the  point.  Sen.  Bell- 
mon.  a  Republican  from  Oklahoma.  Is  listed 
on  the  whip's  dogeared  he  id-count  tally  as 
undecided  on  the  Warnke  nomination,  so  Sen. 
Cranston  Is  mobilizing  a  bit  of  personal 
lobbying  by  the  nominee  to  try  to  win  the 
Oklahoman's  vote  for  confirmation. 


That  phone  conversation,  which  took  place 
on  Monday  morning  of  last  week,  provides 
a  peek  Into  the  backstage  life  of  the  Senate, 
where  Democratic  Whip  Alan  Cranston  plays 
B  vital  but  largely  unseen  role.  The  62-year- 
old  Callfornlan,  who  In  January  was  elected 
to  the  Senates  No.  2  leadership  Job  of  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  or  whip,  is  one  of 
the  chief  backstage  managers  In  Congress, 
and  he  is  plunging  Into  his  new  role  with 
characteristic  zest. 

Last  Week,  Sen.  Cranston  allowed  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  to  observe  him  close- 
ly In  his  work.  The  picture  that  emerges 
sheds  light  not  only  on  what  the  whip  does 
but  also  on  how  the  Senate  works  and  how 
Its  relationship  with  the  new  President  is 
evolving. 

A  workhorse  among  the  Senate's  many 
show  horses,  the  unglamorous  Mr.  Cranston 
is  a  man  Ideally  suited  for  his  Job.  Neither 
a  great  orator  nor  a  charismatic  political 
figure,  he  thrives  Instead  on  the  nuts-and- 
bolts  works  of  Capitol  HUl:  counting  and 
rounding  up  votes,  building  coalitions  on  Is- 
sues, and  domg  out-of-the-Umellght  lobby- 
ing for  the  liberal  causes  he  believes  in. 

CARTER -CONGRESS  RELATIONSHIP 

"If  he  weren't  the  majority  whip,  he  would 
be  a  de  facto  whip,"  says  Dan  Tate,  a  White 
House  lobbyist  who  Is  the  President's  liaison 
man  for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Tate,  who  was  a 
Senate  staff  aide  for  seven  years,  adds,  "He 
probably  has  the  best  antenna  and  the  best 
network  (of  political  alliances)  of  anyone 
up  there."  Sen.  Cranston  "makes  my  Job  so 
much  easier,"  the  White  House  lobbyist  de- 
clares. 

These  days,  the  White  House  needs  all 
the  help  it  can  get  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  early 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  new 
President,  an  outsider  from  Georgia  with  a 
reputation  for  combatlveness,  has  been 
marked  by  uneasiness  and  tension.  The 
White  House  failure  to  consult  Democratic 
leaders  on  some  appointments  and  some  con- 
troversial decisions,  such  as  the  proposed 
cancellation  of  major  water  projects,  hM 
brought  protests  from  both  House  and 
Senate. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  lanky,  bald  Call- 
fornlan with  the  good  Senate  connections  is 
emerging  as  a  crucial  asset  for  President  Car- 
ter on  Capitol  Hill.  The  unchallenged  boss 
of  the  Senate,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Cranston's 
superior.  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  But  Sen.  Byrd,  who  has  been 
outspokenly  critical  of  Mr.  Carter's  handling 
of  Congress,  has  made  It  plain  he  won't  be 
the  White  House  ballcarrier  on  every  play. 
He  did  nothing,  for  Instance,  to  round  up 
votes  for  Mr.  Warnke,  who  was  confirmed 
last  week,  and  he  voted  against  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  cancel  dams  and  waterways. 
In  Sen.  Byrd's  absence,  the  whip  has  grabbed 
the  White  House  ball  and  run  with  It. 

In  the  Senate,  the  whip  doesn't  have  any 
official  duties  or  Inherent  power,  so  the  job 
Is  what  the  holder  makes  of  it.  What  Sen. 
Cranston  ultimately  will  make  of  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  early  signs  suggest  that 
he  hopes  to  be  the  Senate  activist  liberal 
point  man,  spearheading  the  drive  on  issues 
where  the  more  conservative  majority  leader 
declines  to  lead. 

THE  SENATE'S  "BEST  NOSE-COUNTES" 

To  this  task,  the  former  athlete  and  re- 
porter brings  unmeasured  energy  and  a  po- 
litical keenness  built  up  during  eight  years 
of  studying  and  working  in  the  Senate.  "He 
was  always  counting  votes  and  lobbying 
around,"  says  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  the  vet- 
eran Wisconsin  Democrat.  In  effect,  the  Call- 
fornlan has  been  practicing  to  be  whip  ever 
since  be  came  to  the  Senate  In  1969. 

"The  best  nose-counter  in  the  Senate,  he 
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Is  abflolutely  superb  when 
Ing  how  the  votes  will 
given  Issue,"  Majority 
Sen.   Cranston   has  a 
three-foot  long  roll-call  tal 
folded  up  in  bis  suit  pocket 
dogeared  and  pencll-markec 
a  minus  sign  or  a  question 
Senator's  name,  showing 
vote  on  a  coming  roll  call. 
It  can  Influence  the  outcome 
ton    of   his   nose-countlng, 
Senators  often  ask  to  see 
sometimes    decide    to    ]um|> 
ning  side  of  the  whip's  tally. 

A  track  sprinter  in  college 
sinewy  Callfornian  still  Jo^ 
and   goes   through  his   12- 
on   the  run.   He   is   freque 
down  a  Senate  corridor,  witii 
scurrying  a  half -step  behlnc 
routine  office  business  that 
neither  time  nor  inclination 
relaxed  pace. 

The  story  of  how  Mr 
Job  is  being  told  in  the 
events.  Last  week  was  a  tou 
one  in  the  life  of  the  whip 
It  went: 

Monday 

He  is  up  at  6:30  for  his 
ing  Jog.  His  morning  sched 
the  routine  of  a  Senator — a 
tton  hearing,  meetings  with 
ference  with  Rep.  John  Mo^s 
ments  of  U.S.  marshals  In 
his   mind    is   preoccupied 
main  event:  the  Warnke 

Conservatives  have  begui 
palgn  to  kill  the  nominat) 
consider  Mr.  Warnke  too 
with  the  Rtissians  on 
wing  mail  is  flooding  into 
Ing  some  pro-Warnke  and 
tors;    Mr.  Cranston's  own 
turns  up  about  4,000  antl- 
exactly  four  pro-Warnke  on#s 
mlts  that  the  B\ipport  for 
slipping.  A  week   ago,   his 
likely  votes  for  Mr.  Warnke 
most  we  can  get  Is  65." 

As    the   morblng   call 
about    Sen.    Bellmons    voti 
whip  is  orchestrating  the 
Ing.  Working  closely  with 
White  House  lobbyist.  Sen. 
Ing  the  targets  and  giving 
Vice  President  Walter 
one    Senator,    Mr.    Moore 
and   perhaps  a  call   from 
will  be  necessary  for  a  thin  1 

At  noon,  he  rushes  to  a 
with  three  other  Senators, 
soring  a  bill  to  provide 
Senate  elections.  It's  an 
intends  to  take  a  lead  role 
he  takes  a  back  seat  to  t 
well-covered  news  conferen4e 
pay  more  attention  to 
Massachusetts  than  to  the 

Much   of   the   afternoon 
the  Senate  floor,  where  the 
spends  hours  manning  his 
protecting   against   any   un 
mentary  maneuvers.  It  Is 
he  uses  the  time  to   come  ' 
private  chats— to  lobby,  to 
count,  or  to  promise  or 
whip  listens  with  one  ear  to 
the    Warnke   critics,    oc 
offer  a  mild  rebuttal.  Bomh^st 
his  weapons. 

The  floor  session  ends  at 
Cranston  hurries  back  to  hli 
some  hideaway  with  vaulted 
chandeliers   and    marble 
a  crowd  is  waiting.  The 
appointments  with  a  delega 
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mayors  and  a  squad  of  briefca.se -tot ing  sav- 
Ings-and-loan  lobbyists.  While  they  wait,  the 
wlalp  takes  a  call  from  a  union  official  and 
suggests  he  contact  an  undecided  Southern 
Senator  on  the  Warnke  nomination.  "I  know 
how  close  your  union  Is  to  him,"  Mr.  Cranston 
says. 

Tuesday 

Just  before  8  am.,  the  whip  drives  bis 
1972  Dodge  Dart  down  to  the  White  House 
for  the  biweekly  meeting  of  congressional 
leaders  with  Mr.  Carter.  Over  breakfast,  the 
President  talks  with  the  10  leaders  about  his 
legislative  agenda.  Sen.  Cranston  gives  a  re- 
port on  the  Warnke  confirmation  outlook, 
telling  Mr.  Carter  he  counts  S8  "firm  votes" 
and  hopes  for  more  than  60. 

The  whip  drives  back  to  his  Capitol  office 
to  display  another  of  his  talents;  that  of  a 
reporter.  He  was  a  foreign  correspondent 
before  World  War  II,  and  after  each  White 
House  leadership  meeting  he  gives  the  press 
a  detailed  account.  About  20  newsmen  gath- 
ered In  the  whip's  office  scribble  as  the  for- 
mer Journalist  rattles  off  quotes  and  color 
frnm  the  meeting,  which  he  has  noted  on 
three-by-flve  file  cards. 

Putting  on  another  hat.  he  Is  off  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  committee,  which  he 
heads.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
vention is  In  town,  and  about  300  hat-topped 
VPW  members  Jam  Into  the  big  hearing 
room  to  listen  to  the  chairman.  Here,  spe- 
cial interest  overcomes  party  loyalty:  He 
tells  the  cheering  vets  not  to  worry  about 
Mr.  Carter's  government-reorganization 
plans  because  he  will  insist  on  leaving  the 
Independent  Veterans  Administration  un- 
touched. 

The  Senate  has  scheduled  six  hours  of  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Warnke  starting  at  noon,  so 
Mr.  Cranstons'  afternoon  is  mostly  floor 
duty.  About  a  half-dozen  Senators  arc  pres- 
ent at  any  given  time.  As  Utah's  freshman 
Republican  Orrin  Hatch  drones  on  (".  .  . 
the  wrong  man  at  the  wrong  time  for  the 
wrong  position  .  .  ."),  Sen.  John  Sparkman 
of  Alabama  reads  The  New  York  Times,  and 
Sen.  Cranston  confers  with  Majority  Leader 
Byrd.  He  Is  asking  Mr.  Byrd  to  be  the  final 
pro-Warnke  speaker  when  debate  ends  to- 
morrow, and  the  West  Virginia  agrees. 

The  Senate  recesses  at  5:45  p.m.,  and  the 
whip  dashes  off  to  a  VFW  reception  and 
dinner. 

Wednesday 
The  Democratic  Caucus,  composed  of  all 
62  Democratic  Senators,  meets  at  9  a.m. 
with  Vice  President  Mondale.  It  Is  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  the  former  Minnesota 
Senator  with  his  old  colleagues,  and  he  gets 
an  earful  of  complaints  from  all  sides.  Sena- 
tors who  are  Irked  by  White  House  failure  to 
consult  them  on  appointments,  policy  mat- 
ters and  dam-project  cancellations  let  their 
feelings  boll  over.  "This  Isn't  a  meeting; 
this  Is  an  ambush"  Mr.  Mondale  cries  at 
one  point.  Sen.  Cranston  Just  listens. 

Back  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  whip  Ls  wor- 
ried about  the  Warnke  vote  as  the  session 
starts  at  10:30.  Republican  Leader  Howard 
Baker  of  Tennessee  has  Just  told  reporters 
that  the  opponents  have  at  least  40  votes, 
and  Sen.  Cranston  worries  that  the  pro- 
Warnke  tally  may  be  hurt  by  absentees. 
There  Is  a  rumor  that  Maryland's  Charles 
Mathias.  one  of  the  few  GOP  supporters  of 
Mr.  Warnke,  may  be  absent;  worse,  Indi- 
ana's Birch  Bayh,  a  pro-Warnke  Democrat, 
has  decided  to  fly  to  California  to  make  a 
speech  and  is  "irretrievable,"  the  whip  la- 
ments. Sen.  Cranston  wanted  to  win  with  a 
big  margin,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  he 
won't. 

The  Warnke  vote  is  set  for  5  p.m.,  and 
the  final  hours  of  debate  are  growing 
heated.  President  Carter  threw  some  fuel  on 
the  fire  at  his  televised  morning  news  con- 


ference, at  which  he  charged  that  opponents 
of  Mr.  Warnke  are  against  controlling  nu- 
clear arms.  Texas's  GOP  Sen.  John  Tower 
is  sputtering  mad  at  that,  proteftlng  tliat 
Mr.  Carter  is  portraying  opponents  as 
"mindless  war  hawks." 

Sen.  Cranston  buttonholes  Jim  Sasser, 
the  freshman  Democrat  from  Tennessee,  to 
make  sure  his  vote  Is  "nailed  down"  for  Mr. 
Warnke.  Sen.  Sas.sev,  who  lia-s  been  prodded 
by  Vice  President  Monda'.e,  assures  him  It 
Is.  The  whip  keeps  checking  and  rechecklng 
his  nose-count  during  the  afternoon.  At 
4:35,  he  sends  a  note  to  a  reporter  in  the 
prew  gallery.  It  reads:  "Best  hope,  and  pos- 
sible: 69-39".  More  likely:  56-42." 

Just  after  5  p.m.,  the  clerk  starts  the  15- 
minute  roll  call,  from  Abourezk  to  Zorln- 
sky.  The  chamber  now  teems  with  Senators 
and  the  galleries  are  packed  as  the  final 
tally  is  announced:  58  votes  In  favor  of  con- 
firming the  nomination,  40  against.  Every- 
one seems  satisfied;  the  anti-Warnke  Sen- 
ators feel  that  they  have  sent  a  hard-line 
message  to  the  White  House  and  the  Krem- 
lin, and  Sen.  Cranston  and  his  allies  are 
glad  to  have  won,  though  more  narrowiy 
than  lie  hart  hoped. 

Thursday 

At  8  am..  Sen  Cran.'^ton  is  back  at  the 
White  House,  ihls  time  for  a  special  meet- 
ing including  about  80  members  of  Congress 
whose  states  were  hit  by  the  Carter  dam  ax. 
Mai'iy  of  the  lawmakers,  sensing  a  iio-com- 
promlse  stance  by  the  President,  come  away 
from  the  meeting  angry — a  sentiment  that 
Is  about  to  sweep  over  the  Senate  floor 
today. 

After  some  routine  office  appointments. 
Mr.  Cranston  discovers  he  Is  scheduled  to 
be  in  three  different  places  at  noon;  a  con- 
ference with  three  California  mayors,  a 
meeting  with  Sen.  Byrd  and  the  10  fresh- 
man Democratic  Senators,  and  a  lunch  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Ja-nes  Callaghan. 
Displaying  his  politics-first  sense  of  priori- 
ties, the  whip  decides,  with  a  grin,  "1  guess 
I'll  scratch  the  p-lme  minister." 

After  managing  to  squeeze  in  the  other 
two  meetings,  he  heads  to  the  floor  for  a  2 
p.m.  ro'.l  call  on  a  bill  that  he  and  Sen.  Byrd 
are  pushing:  legislation  to  deny  members 
of  Congres.s,  who  Just  got  a  «12,900-a-year 
salary  increase,  a  further  automatic  t'x 
cost-of-living  raise  In  October.  It's  a  band- 
wagon bill,  and  everyone  Is  climbing  aboard 
a  kind  of  cheap  insurance  policy  against 
voter  Ire  over  rising  congressional  salaries. 
It  passes  93  to  one. 

Next,  the  public-works-Jobs  bill  Is  on  the 
floor,  and  anti-White  House  sentiment  sud- 
denly burst.s  out.  The  whip  is  In  his  office 
as  Sen.  J  Bennett  Johnston,  a  Loviisiana 
Democrat  angry  about  the  Carter-ordered 
dam  cuts,  offers  a  rider  barring  the  White 
Hou.se  from  stopping  any  already-budgeted 
water  projects.  One  after  another,  big-name 
Democrats  rise  to  support  the  Johnston 
amendment.  The  whip  hurries  to  the  cham- 
ber, torn  between  casting  a  protest  vote 
agaitist  a  California  dam  cancellation  and 
voting  to  support  the  adniinistraiion.  He  de- 
cides during  the  roll  call  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  amendment  p.-usses  easily,  65 
to  24.  It  Is  the  Senates  first  big  rebuke  of 
the  new  President. 

Friday 

It  Is  a  day  for  winding-down.  Sen.  Cran- 
ston's sched'ile  i.--  light,  so  he  manages  to 
squeeze  In  a  morning  trip  to  bis  dentist. 
The  Senate  convenes  at  noon,  but  only  for 
speechmaking.  not  for  law-making.  Mr. 
Cranston  prepares  his  weekly  "whip  notice" 
Informing  Democratic  Senators  which  bills 
the  majority  leader  has  scheduled  for  next 
week.  Including  the  controversial  new  Sen- 
ate ethics  code. 
The   whip   proclaims   the   week   "exciting 
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and  successful."  He  Is  especially  pleased  by 
a  brief  letter  that  arrived  this  morning.  It 
read:  "Your  extraordinarily  effective  work 
for  the  Paul  Warnke  confirmation  was  Im- 
portant to  me,  to  our  nation,  and  ultimate- 
ly, I  believe,  to  world  peace." 
It  was  signed,  simply,  "Jimmy." 


8.  991— A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Education. 
This  bill,  the  Department  of  Education 
Act  of  1977,  makes  good  on  our  promise 
that  the  education  of  our  people  will  be- 
come a  critical  priority  of  our  Nation. 
By  bringing  all  educational  programs  to- 
gether under  one  Department  with  Cabi- 
net status,  this  proposal  brings  our  com- 
mitment to  quality  education,  equal  op- 
portunity, and  an  enlightened  citizenry 
to  the  center  of  policymaking  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Specifically,  this  act  would  transfer 
HEW's  Education  Division,  including  the 
138  education  programs  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram in  the  OflSce  of  Child  Develooment, 
the  Education  Directorate  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  the  Armed  Forces 
dependents'  schools,  and  .iurisdiction  over 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  BIA  In- 
dian Schools,  HUD  college  housing  loans, 
and  HEJW's  grant  programs  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  broadcasting  facilities 
to  the  new  Department. 

It  would  aLso  transfer  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
which  is  actively  involved  in  promoting 
the  cultural  aspects  of  education.  The 
National  Endowments  within  the  Foim- 
dation  would  retain  their  present  struc- 
ture under  the  bill  and  their  inclusion 
would  clearly  lend  Itself  to  a  broader 
view  of  education. 

The  future  of  American  education  and 
our  national  educational  policy  rests,  I 
believe,  on  our  continuing  and  Informed 
discussion  of  ways  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  and  to  allow  people 
of  all  ages  to  take  advantage  of  various 
learning  experiences. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  Federal 
education  policy  has  taken  major  steps 
toward  those  goals. 

Certainly,  enactment  of  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  which 
I  authored,  provided  new  hope  and  new 
direction  for  handicapped  children  and 
their  families.  That  law  signaled  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  concern  and  insist- 
ence that  these  children  be  sissured  their 
right  to  a  free  public  education. 

The  development  of  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant,  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  a  new  program  for  life- 
long learning,  expanded  programs  for 
continuing  education,  and  better  coor- 
dination in  vocational  education  are  also 
important  steps  in  this  direction. 

Yet,  today,  the  Federal  contribution  to 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation is  just  over  9.8  percent  of  all  ex- 
penditures In  this  area.  Given  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  education  and  the  in- 
creasing pressures  on  State  and  local  tax 


dollars,  this  contribution  must  be  seen  as 
a  basic  minimum. 

Yet,  we  know  that  these  figures  repre- 
sent a  decrease  from  a  higher  level  of 
11.9  percent  in  the  late  1960's.  In  terms 
of  the  proportion  of  the  gross  national 
product,  expenditures  in  the  education 
area  have  remained  at  just  under  8  per- 
cent for  the  last  10  years. 

We  also  know  the  hard  facts  in  indi- 
vidual programs.  For  example,  in  title  I, 
aid  to  disadvantaged  children,  our  ex- 
penditures in  dollars  of  constant  value — 
1965  dollars — were  $1,161  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1966  compared  to  only  $1,081  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1976 — a  7-percent  reduc- 
tion. I  was  very  pleased  that  Secretary 
Calif  ano  has  recognized  this  problem  and 
that  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  reflects 
increased  funding  for  title  I. 

The  issue,  however,  is  broader  than  a 
single  program  or  a  single  budgetary  in- 
crease. The  question  that  is  raised  is  the 
ability  of  our  national  education  lead- 
ers— the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education — to 
provide  the  Federal  advocacy  necessary 
in  education  when  the  Education  Divi- 
sion is  only  a  part  of  a  department  with 
high  budgetary  and  program  responsibil- 
ities in  other  areas.  This  Issue  has  been 
raised  more  clearly  over  the  past  few 
years  as  HEW's  spending  has  grown  to 
more  than  $145  billion.  Most  of  this 
growth  is  a  result  of  uncontrollable  budg- 
et items  in  health  and  welfare.  The  Edu- 
cation Division  budget  of  $9  billion  is 
dwarfed  In  comparision — and  in  prior- 
ity in  day-to-day  management  and  pol- 
icymaking. 

Clearly.  I  do  not  question  the  necessity 
of  HEW  nor  the  importance  of  its  other 
programs — many  of  which  also  evolve 
from  the  committee  I  chair.  My  desire  is 
to  define  a  coherent  and  coordinated  pol- 
icy in  education  and  to  Increase  Its  visi- 
bility and  importance  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  saying  this.  I  realize  that  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Education  does  not 
automatically  solve  these  problems  and 
In  many  cases  raises  additional  policy 
issues  which  will  have  to  be  examined. 

For  example.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
want  to  examine  carefully  the  inclusion 
of  each  of  the  programs  which  Is  sug- 
gested to  be  transferred  in  this  bill.  Such 
issues  as  the  location  of  Head  Start  and 
its  relationship  to  other  community- 
based  poverty  and  social  service  pro- 
grams needs  to  be  fully  explored  for  this 
program  is  not  Intended  to  be  exclusive- 
ly a  school-based  program.  Similarly,  the 
proposal  to  transfer  the  OflBce  of  Civil 
Rights'  education -related  enforcement 
responsibilities  also  needs  to  be  explored 
further  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
these  enforcement  activities,  the  need 
for  a  consistent  policy  in  all  civil  rights 
enforcement,  and  the  impact  on  enforce- 
ment of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  made  ab- 
solutely clear.  In  the  course  of  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Department  of  Edu- 
cation does  not  imply  any  diminution 


of  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  providing  skill  training,  job  counsel- 
ing, work  experience  and  other  employ- 
ment services.  A  fundamental  challenge 
for  the  new  administration  is  to  develop 
comprehensive,  long-term  policies  for 
•helping  young  Americans  make  the  diffi- 
cult transition  from  school  to  work.  An 
associated  challenge  is  to  strengthen 
significantly  existing  approaches  for  af- 
fording workers  of  all  ages  the  oppor- 
tunity for  retraining,  the  means  of  lo- 
cating new  and  better  jobs,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  be  able  to  move  their 
homes  to  communities  that  need  their 
new  skills.  If  learning  is  a  life-long  proc- 
ess, then  the  transition  from  classroom 
to  work  is  a  life-long  challenge.  With  or 
without  a  separate  Federal  educational 
department,  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Federal  education  officials  must  be 
brought  Into  effective  coordination  of 
joint  efforts  to  weld  together  the  ele- 
ments of  employment  and  education 
policy. 

I  believe  that  our  highest  priorities 
In  education  must  be  to  increase  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  people,  no  matter 
what  their  age,  their  socioeconomic  back- 
grotmd,  or  their  previous  schoohng  and 
to  find  new  ways  to  allow  personal  free- 
dom and  dignity  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess. 

I  believe  the  way  to  assure  that  we 
as  a  Nation  accomplish  this  goal  is  by 
creating  a  seperate  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lend 
my  full  support  to  this  concept  and  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  Introducing  the 
Department  of  Education  Act  of  1977.  I 
look  forward  to  the  hearings  on  this 
issue, 

MRS.  MONDALE  ADDRESSES  THE 
TRUSTEES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUSEUMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
special  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  most  excellent  address 
presented  in  recent  days  by  the  talented 
and  distinguished  wife  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  trustees  of  our  Nation's  mu- 
seums at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mondale  spoke  to  the 
trustees  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums,  a  committee 
chaired  with  outstanding  ability  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Seybolt  of  Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Mondale  spoke  with  eloquence 
and  with  particular  firsthand  knowledge 
of  a  broad  and  highly  imnortant  area  in 
our  country's  cultural  life,  for  she  has 
worked  in  the  past  in  the  museum  field, 
in  her  home  State  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

She  brought  to  her  subject  not  only 
a  wise  understanding  of  the  purposes 
museums  serve;  she  illumined  these  pur- 
poses with  her  own  wit  and  charm. 

I  was  delighted  to  be  a  member  of  the 
audience  representing  cultural  leaders 
from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties, the  evening  had  deep  meaning  for 
me.  For  the  past  5  years  I  have  been  help- 
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In  conclusion  she  spoke 
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May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  can 
imagine  no  one  better  abl( !  to  express  the 
values  of  museums — or  In^  leed  the  values 
of  our  cultural  well-belfg — than  Joan 
Mondale. 
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THE  BASQUES  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
CONCERN  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  four 
decades  the  proud  people  of  the  Basque 
regions  of  Spain  have  fought  against 
cultural,  economic,  and  political  suppres- 
sion by  the  Franco  regime.  Since  the 
Spanish  civil  war.  when  the  Basques 
succumbed  to  the  might  of  Franco,  sys- 
tematic suppression  and  torture  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Basques.  This  sup- 
pression and  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  during  the  Franco  era  became  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  Spain's 
neighbors  and  to  the  world.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  the  Spanish  Government  will 
hold  parliamentary  elections,  and  the 
world  now  awaits  signs  that  Spain's 
hoped-for  new  democracy  will  protect 
and  enhance  the  rights  of  Basques  which 
were  denied  during  the  Franco  era. 

In  one  of  the  last  repressive  moves 
under  Franco,  a  decree  was  approved  in 
August  1975  that  incorporated  strong 
measures  against  dissidents.  The  most 
severe  aspect  of  this  decree  W9s  the  man- 
datory death  penalty  for  those  convicted 
of  killing  members  of  the  dreaded 
Guardia  Civil.  The  new  law  establLshed 
for  a  period  of  2  years  a  national  state 
of  exception  which  was  described  as  stop- 
ping one  st€p  short  of  martial  law.  Under 
the  law  Spanish  citizens  lost  even  the 
right  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate 
within  72  hours.  In  September  1975,  five 
Basques  were  executed  by  firing  squad 
after  being  tried  and  condemned  by  con- 
fessions obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Since  the  death  of  Franco,  the  Span- 
ish cabinet  has  spoken  of  restoring  civil 
liberties  and  opening  roads  to  demo- 
cratic reform  with  unembarrassed  en- 
thusiasm. For  example,  on  July  25,  1976, 
at  the  behest  of  King  Juan  Carlos,  Prime 
Minister  Suarez  announced  a  partial  am- 
nesty for  political  prisoners  excluding 
those  who  were  arrested  for  terrorism. 
While  not  condoning  violence,  I  do  ap- 
plaud this  partial  amnesty  as  bolstering 
the  government's  credibility  in  bringing 
Spain  back  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  royal  amnesty  has  resulted 
in  the  release  of  184  persons  and  the  is- 
suing of  passports  to  350  political  exiles. 
While  this  is  a  step  toward  restoration  of 
basic  human  rights  and  justice,  there  are 
still  himdreds  of  imprisoned  Basques  who 
have  not  been  brought  to  trial.  And  the 
Guardia  Civil  remains  a  constant  re- 
minder of  Francolst  suppression  and  a 
source  of  constant  tension  in  the  Basque 
areas. 

While  the  Basques  in  Spain  now  enjoy 
greater  freedom  than  they  did  under 
Franco,  this  freedom  does  not  represent 
rights  formally  granted.  They  are  given 
by  administrative  discretion  and  can  al- 
ways be  taken  away.  The  relaxation  of 
the  Spanish  Government's  grip  in  such 
cases  as  the  use  of  the  Basque  langu-^ge 
and  the  display  of  the  Basque  flag  Is  in 
response  to  pressures  from  both  within 
and  outside  Spain.  Unfortimately.  the 


Spanish  Government  still  falls  short  in 
guaranteeing  the  Basques  full  political 
and  civil  rights.  Therefore,  it  is  my  deeply 
felt  hope  that  the  Government  of  Spain 
will  restore  to  all  its  citizens  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  dignities 
worthy  of  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  accompanying  article  en- 
titled "Guardia  Civil:  Repressive  Symbol 
In  a  Changing  Spain,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuARDiA  Civil:  Repressive  Symbol  in  a 

Chancing  Spain 

(By  Stanley  Melsler) 

Madrid — In  1845,  a  year  after  the  founding 
of  the  Guardia  ClvU,  Spain's  rural  police 
force  proclaimed  Its  moral  code:  "The 
Guardia  Civil  must  not  be  fearsome,  ex- 
cept to  evildoers.  Nor  must  It  be  feared,  ex- 
cept by  enemies  of  order." 

Since  then,  the  men  of  the  Guardia  Civil— 
who  still  wear  Napoleonesque  patent  leather 
hats  and  green  capes,  still  travel  In  pairs, 
still  carry  infantry  rifles — have  been  fear- 
some to  bandits,  gypsies,  anarchists,  workers. 
Communists,  democrats,  Basques  and  a  host 
of  other  Spaniards  out  of  step  with  their 
central  government. 

For  many,  the  Guardia  Civil  Is  the  symbol 
of  governmental  repression,  especially  In  the 
four  Basque  provinces  of  the  north.  For  40 
years  the  late  dictator  Francisco  Franco  used 
the  Guardia  Civil  to  stifle  Basque  separatism, 
repress  Basque  culture,  eliminate  Basque 
subversion  and  punish  the  Basques  for  op- 
posing him  In  the  civil  war. 

A  Basque  lawyer,  Juau  Maria  Bandres, 
recently  described  relations  between  the 
Guardia  ClvU  and  his  people  as  "a  situation 
of  hate,  and  Irreconcilable  situation." 

This  Is  a  poor  image  for  a  police  force 
that  now  works  for  a  government  trying  to 
transform  Spain  from  a  dictatorship  to  a 
democracy.  Recognizing  this  Premier  Adolfo 
Suarez  fired  the  guardla's  commander  last 
December,  replacing  him  with  a  less  con- 
servative general  who  obviously  has  been 
given  the  task  of  changing  the  Image  of  his 
policemen. 

"Tou  can  change  the  chief,"  said  Miguel 
Castels,  a  Basque  lawyer,  in  his  office  in 
Sebastian,  "but  you  can't  change  the 
Gestapo.  Every  Guardia  Civil  has  been 
trained  to  devalue  humanity  and  to  devalue 
democracy." 

To  an  outsider,  the  Guardia  Civil  seems  to 
be  no  more  brutal  or  repressive  than  the 
Armed  Police,  the  federal  riot  police  as- 
signed to  Spain's  major  cities.  The  Armed 
Police  smash  the  heads  of  leftists  and  Bas- 
ques and  break  up  rallies  with  rubber  pellets, 
tear  gas  and  smoke  bombs.  Yet  many  Span- 
iards denounce  the  Guardia  Civil  as  worse, 
perhaps  because  there  are  more  of  them, 
perhaps  because  their  history  of  repression 
Is  so  long,  perhaps  because  they  seem  to 
have  a  kind  of  Independence. 

Several  city  councils  in  the  Basque  region 
have  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Guardia  Civil  from  their  communities,  and 
government  sources  say  that  the  Armed  Po- 
lice may  take  over  in  some  places. 

There  is  some  confusion  over  the  degree 
of  independence  of  the  Guardia  ClvU  and 
its  63,000  men.  Its  orders,  after  all,  come 
from  Madrid  The  government  of  King  Juan 
Carlos  and  Premier  Suarez  bans  the  rallies 
that  are  broken  up  by  the  Guardia  City. 
Moreover,  Franco  laws  still  forbid  some  leftist 
and  regional  propaganda. 
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The  Guardia  Civil  appears  to  be  overzealous 
m  carrying  out  its  orders,  picayune  in  Its 
Interpretation  of  the  law,  brutal  in  its  appli- 
cation of  force. 

An  incident  In  the  Basque  region  illus- 
trates part  of  the  problem: 

Captain  Luis  Alonso  Valles  30,  was  assigned 
last  year  to  command  the  Guardia  Civil  post 
in  Tolosa,  a  paper  mill  town  of  just  under 
20,000  people  15  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. His  predecessor  had  been  transferred 
after  embarrassing  the  Guardia  Civil.  His 
men  had  arrested  a  young  woman  union  offi- 
cial and  beaten  her.  Color  photographs  of 
her  in  the  Spanish  magazines  shocked  the 
public  and  forced  the  authorities  to  transfer 
and  discipline  the  Tolosa  commander. 

Then,  in  September,  the  mayor  of  Tolosa 
decided  to  allow  a  rally  on  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  execution  of  three  Basque  nation- 
alists and  two  leftist  guerriUas.  He  asked 
Alonso  not  to  interfere,  and  Alonso  agreed  on 
condition  that  the  demonstrators  follow 
strict  guides.  The  rally  followed  the  rules 
and  Alonso  did  not  disperse  the  demonstra- 
tors. 

"Capt.  Alonso  was  not  a  hero,"  a  young 
Basque  nationalist  said  recently.  "He  was 
Just  normal.  But  to  be  normal  In  the  Guar- 
dia ClvU  is  a  rare  thing." 

A  few  days  later  superior  Guardia  officers 
ordered  Alonso's  arrest,  charging  him  with 
permitting  the  demonstration  and  thus  faU- 
Ing  to  perform  his  duties.  A  military  court 
convicted  Alonso,  Jailed  him  for  two  months 
and  he  was  exiled  then  to  a  remote  post  in 
Oallcia. 

Pederico  Garcia  Lorca,  the  poet  who  was 
martyred  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  probably 
fixed  the  image  of  the  Guardia  Civil  for 
most  Spaniards.  In  his  "Romance  of  the 
Spanish  Guardia  Civil"  Garcia  Lorca  de- 
scribed the  massacre  of  a  gypsy  village  one 
Christmas  Eve  by  40  men  of  the  Guardia 
Civil.  All  the  images  of  the  Guardia  Civil 
in  the  poem — shining  capes,  black  patent- 
leather  tricornered  hats,  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  the  guards  two-by-two — became 
symbols  of  murder  and  hate. 

During  the  Franco  era,  the  Guardia  Civil 
assumed  a  natural  role  as  the  oppressor  of 
those  opposed  to  Franco.  This  has  caused  a 
problem  for  the  post-Franco  government, 
which  is  trying  to  develop  democracy  while 
using  a  police  force  trained  to  oppose  democ- 
racy. 

There  is  evidently  a  morale  problem  In 
both  the  Guardia  Civil  and  the  Armed  Police, 
the  urban  force  that  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  Guardia  Civil.  In  mid-December, 
1.000  Guardia  Civil  and  Armed  Police  dem- 
onstrated for  higher  pay,  more  social  secur- 
ity, longer  vacations  and  separation  from  the 
army. 

The  police  marched  from  the  royal  palace 
in  downtown  Madrid  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  There  a  scuffle  broke  out  in  which 
Brig.  Gen.  Jose  Chlcharro  of  the  Armed  Po- 
lice was  struck  several  times  in  the  face.  The 
government  has  arrested  200  policemen,  half 
of  them  from  the  Guardia  ClvU,  for  taking 
part  in  the  demonstration. 

The  spectacle  of  a  police  demonstration, 
rather  than  police  brutality,  gave  the  gov- 
ernment the  excuse  It  needed  to  discipline 
the  police.  Suarez  fired  the  three  top  police 
officials.  Including  the  head  of  the  Guardia 
Civil. 

Lt.  Gen.  Angel  Campano,  the  Guardia  Civil 
commander,  was  replaced  by  Lt.  General  An- 
tonio Ibanez  Prelre,  63,  a  former  governor 
of  Barcelona.  Little  is  known  about  Freire, 
but  Suarez  advanced  him  over  several  con- 
servative generals,  and  many  observers  as- 
sume that  he  intends  to  change  the  Guardia 
CivU's  Image. 


RESERVE   OFFICERS   ASSOCIATION 
LUNCHEON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
W.  A.  Knowlton,  U.S.  Army,  is  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Land  Forces,  Southeast — 
COMLANDSOUTHEAST.  This  is  the 
Southeastern  flank  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  NATO,  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean.  General  Knowlton 
addressed  the  Reserve  Officers'  Associ- 
ation, ROA,  Convention  on  the  subject 
of  NATO's  Southeastern  flank  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1977,  in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  it  with 
him. 

His  address  is  most  timely  and  of  great 
significance  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. The  Senate  must  soon  act  favor- 
ably and  with  dispatch  on  the  defense 
cooperation  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Southeastern  flank 
of  NATO  is  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  to  the  security  of  NATO.  The  erup- 
tion between  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
the  island  of  Cyprus  caused  serious  dam- 
age to  the  defense  capability  of  the 
Southeastern  flank  of  NATO.  The  best 
way  to  help  repair  this  damage  is  for 
the  Senate  to  approve  these  agreements. 
The  agreement  with  Turkey  has  been 
before  the  Senate  since  last  year  and  the 
agreement  with  Greece  is  expected  to  be 
received  by  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future. 

These  new  defense  agreements  will  re- 
vitalize the  military  and  political 
strength  of  NATO's  Southeastern  flank. 
Standardization  and  modernization  of 
the  forces  of  Turkey  and  Greece  which 
have  been  dangerously  obstructed  by 
previous  arms  embargoes  and  the  rift 
between  these  allies  must  move  forward 
with  the  consummation  of  the  new  de- 
fense agreements. 

Mr.  President,  General  Knowlton's  ad- 
dress highlights  the  problems  which 
have  weakened  the  military  capability 
of  these  two  Important  allies.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  they  be  strengthened  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet's  ever-increasing 
military  expansion.  I  commend  General 
Knowlton's  speech  to  my  dLstinguished 
colleagues  for  enlightenment  in  prepar- 
ation for  action  by  the  Senate  on  the 
two  defense  cooperation  agreements. 

General  Knowlton  Is  one  of  our  great- 
est and  most  capable  military  leaders 
with  over  40  years  of  dedicated  and  dis- 
tinguished service.  Although  he  has  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  all  of  our 
military  leaders,  he  Is  performing  an 
outstanding  service  to  om-  Nation,  as 
commander  of  all  the  land  forces  of 
NATO's  Southeastern  flank.  His  evalu- 
ation of  this  task  is  noteworthy  and  de- 
serving of  attention  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  speech  given  by  Gen.  W.  A. 
Knowlton  on  February  24,  1977,  at  the 
ROA  convention  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Speech  by  Gen.  W.  A.  Knowlton  to  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Association 
It  Is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
noon  and  to  speak  to  you  on  some  aspects  of 
military  defense  In  Europe.  General  Haig  has 
asked  me  to  send  his  best  to  all  of  you.  I  am 
constantly  amazed  at  how  much  this  out- 
standing Commander  carries  in  his  head.  I 
am  also  constantly  amazed  at  the  killing 
schedule  which  he  maintains.  He  meets  this 
schedule  because  he  believes  strongly  In  get- 
ting the  word  out  to  the  people  of  NATO  on 
the  changing  balance  of  defense  in  the  Free 
World.  Fortunately  for  me,  he  asked  that  I 
plnch-hlt  for  him  In  addressing  you  today. 
In  starting  this  talk,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  before  even  my  Cadet  days.  The  purpose 
In  this  win  become  apparent  a  little  later. 
My  biography  mentions  my  enlistment,  at 
age  18,  in  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
Army — as  a  private  in  the  298th  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Hawaiian  National  Guard. 
Had  I  the  time,  I  would  tell  you  how  I  made 
P.F.C. — ^but  that  will  have  to  wait  until  to- 
night's reception   and   a  smaller  group. 

But  let  me  mention  even  earlier  enlisted 
service.  Almost  42  years  ago  this  summer,  I 
served  as  a  private  In  the  5lst  Field  Artillery 
Brigade  of  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard.  We  moved  to  Pine  Camp  New  TTork 
for  the  first  large  maneuver  held  by  the 
Army  in  the  1930's.  You  wlU  not  find  that 
service  in  my  biography.  Since  I  was  only  15, 
It  was  suggested  that  my  participation 
should  disappear  from  the  official  record.  I 
paid  the  Government  for  the  food  I  had 
eaten,  and  did  not  charge  the  Government 
for  my  services.  That  seemed  to  even  out. 

The  one  thing  about  those  1935  maneuvers 
which  sticks  in  my  memory  is  the  sight  of 
trucks  with  a  big  sign  on  the  side  reading 
tank,  of  pieces  of  stovepipe  stuck  In  the 
ground  with  a  sign  reading  mortar,  of  the 
divisional  MP  Company  being  transported  in 
the  side -cars  of  a  rented  motorcycle  club 
from  Springfield  or  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
because  we  had  no  motorcvcles  for  our  Mili- 
tary Police.  Yet  that  was  the  period  when 
Hitler's  relentless  drive  to  take  over  Europe, 
Russia  and  other  areas  was  already  becoming 
visible. 

In  retrospect,  we  look  back  to  those  first 
faint  movements  of  preparation  and  realize 
how  inadequate  they  were.  I  would  certainly 
not  suggest  that  we  are  as  Ill-equipped  today 
as  we  were  in  the  1930's.  Far  from  it.  I  do 
suggest  that  we  are  facing  again  a  relentless 
build-up  on  the  part  of  those  who  now  face 
us  across  f^e  no-man's  land  of  mine  fields, 
walls,  barbed  wire  and  automatic  untended 
weapons  of  destruction. 

So  I  would  like  today  to  talk  a  little  about 
the  threat  and  try  to  define  some  significant 
points  of  its  magnitude.  I  would  then  like  to 
talk  about  the  problems  of  my  particular 
flank  of  NATO.  From  there,  I  have  a  few 
philosophical  comments  on  the  problems  of 
modernization  and  standardization  within 
NATO.  Lastly.  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  on 
some  aspects  of  my  flank  which  are  not  nor- 
mal":y  considered  and  which  pose  potential 
problems  for  the  United  States  and  for  our 
way  of  life. 

Now  for  the  threat.  If  General  Haig  were 
here,  he  would  probably  tell  you  the  follow- 
ing. First,  he  would  emphasize  its  relentless 
character.  The  growth  in  Soviet  power  is  not 
the  result  of  some  precipitlous  change  in 
Soviet  policy;  rather,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
decade  of  steady  3-5  percent  annual  Increase 
In  defense  spending,  this  year  amounting  to 
some  11-13  percent  of  G.N.P.  And  while  the 
greater  Soviet  percentage  undoubtedly  re- 
flects a  relatively  inefficient  production  base. 
It  does  also  reflect  the  priority  assigned  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  expansion  of  mUl- 
tary  capabilities. 
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Soviet  building  trends 
have  achieved  a  momentiim 
both  unprecedented  and 
past  few  years,  the  USSR 
new  ICBM's,  three  of  whlcl 
all  of  which  have  increased 
hard  point  targets.  To 
the  4200  mile  SS-N-8. 
ployed  on  Delta  and 
marines,   and  a  MIKV'D 
the   SS-NX-18,   whose 
made  public. 

Together,     these 
quite  clearly  that  the 
scribe  to  the  thesis  that 
serve  only  political  purpos45 
tlon   occasionally 
that  a  nuclear  war  can 
the  contrary,  as  former 
pointed    out   last    all 
grams  together  with 
tlon  to  civil  defense 
the  Soviet  intend  to  have 
the  event,  however  unlikely 
change. 

Increasingly,  theater  nti 
sent  a  similar  picture.  Dui 
for  example,  we  have  seen 
and  a  modernization  of 
gi-ound  rocketry — Progs. 
and  replacement  systems.  . 
of  the  probable  deployment  .. 
artillery  capability.  providiJg 
crease  in  delivery   flexibility 
We  see  a  fundamental  ctu 
ter  of  the  Soviet  tactical 
introduction    of    third 
fighter-bomber     aircraft 
range  and  trebled  load  .. 
Finally,  we  have  seen  the 
testing,  and  expect  soon  tc 
ment.  of  the  SS-X-20,  a 
bile  MRBM/TRBM. 
Increase  In  Soviet  target 

Both  strategic  and  theater 
opmeuts    are   worrisome, 
cause  for  concern.  But  it 
most    Immediate    problem 
the  area  of  our  conventior  al 
air  capabilities.  During  thi 
we  have  seen  a  mllllon-mai  i 
Soviet    force    structure,    w 
troops  appearing  against  il 
region  alone.  We've  seen  a  4C 
in  tanks,  a  50-100  percent 
ventional  artillery  while 
propelled,   and   a   doubling 
Pact's  sustaining  capability  _ 
we  in  the  west  are  reducin  r 
efforts  to  revise  what  we 
ratios. 

Up  to  now.  I  have 
Region    of   Eurone.    rather 
where  I  am  privileged  to  s 
for  this  Is  that 
of   offensive   combat   forces 
Region  normally  precede  slriil 
northern  flank  and  the  sc .. 
while    the    Soviet    Central 

gets  the  priority  in  ^__^ 

war.  a  similar  modernization 
the   flank,    although    at 
the  equipment  may  be  a 
case,  whether  older  or  not 
more  modern  than  the 
allies  can  field  in  defense  „„ 

What  area  am  I  speaking 
my  command  encompasses 
Turkey.  My  NATO   mission 
fense  of  the  land  areas  of  Gr 
Within   the   NATO   concept 
fense.  the  concept  applies  i 
countries.    Particularly    in 
only  a  short  distance  separ 
border  from  the  sea.  Porw 
very  real  meaning  In  those 
areas. 

I  should  make  It  clear  thak 
and  many  strengths  are 
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those   great   countries.   The   national   pride 

and  effective  combat  ability  of  the  Individual 
fighting  man  In  each  Is  a  matter  of  historical 
record  and  was  well  demonstrated  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  in  the  Korean  War.  But 
this  also  means  that  veterans  of  that  war 
are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  we  have  a  new 
generation  which  has  not  had  the  same  bat- 
tlefield experience  which  tests  and  tempers 
leadership. 

It  also  means  that  the  equipment  available 
to  these  countries  dates  largely  from  the  era 
of  World  War  U  or  the  Korean  War.  Both 
countries  thus  face  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
pensive modernization  of  ground  defense  at 
a  time  when  they  are  economically  iU-placed 
to  take  on  such  a  tremendous  burden.  The 
recent  Nunn/Bartlett  Report  correctly  cites 
the  need  for  this  modernization. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  do  today  is  to 
weave  together  several  disparate  trends,  and 
show  the  Impact  they  have  upon  my  area 
when  they  are  put  together.  However,  even 
though  my  war-time  and  peace-time  tasks 
Involve  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  shall,  as  I 
said,  concentrate  my  remarks  on  Turkey. 

One  reason  Is  related  to  the  dlfflctUtles 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  which  resulted 
in  the  temporary  withdrawal  by  Greece  from 
portions  of  the  military  structure  of  NATO, 
whUe  reassessing  the  new  form  of  such  a 
military  connection.  As  a  result,  I  have  not 
been  privileged  to  visit  Greece  in  detail,  ex- 
cept for  two  short  trips  to  Athens  and  my 
Advance  Command  Post,  nor  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  Greek  forces  or  Greek 
defense  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  visit  Turkish  forces  In 
great  detail  all  over  the  country.  I  have  been 
hosted  By  Turkish  units  all  the  way  from  the 
western  border  with  Bulgaria  to  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  large  portion 
of  my  military  staff  Is  composed  of  Turkish 
officers.  My  headquarters  Is  located  In  Turkey. 
Therefore,  my  knowledge  of  Turkey  and  of 
the  things  which  need  to  be  said  about  it  is 
considerably  deeper  than  my  knowledge  of 
Greece. 

Yet  another  reason  for  concentrating  on 
Tur'itey  Is  that  Greece  Is  a  relatively  known 
quantity  In  this  city  in  which  I  am  speak- 
Uig.  Many  of  our  American  citizens  visit 
Greece  as  tourists.  The  Greek  view  of  for- 
eign affairs  Is  amply  represented  In  the  coun- 
cils of  our  government.  Many  of  our  citizens 
have  family  or  historical  ties  to  Greece,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  known  their  views 
when  questions  arise  concerning  that  coun- 
try. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  In- 
deed, It  Is  a  healthy  part  of  our  democracy, 
and  all  segments  of  public  opinion  should  be 
known  to  our  lawmakers  and  to  our  press. 
However,  Turkey  has  far  less  representa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  great  within  this 
country.  We  have  fewer  citizens  of  Turkish 
origin.  We  have  fewer  religious  ties — al- 
though most  of  our  citizens  have  no  Idea 
how  much  of  our  ChristHn  heritage  within 
the  New  Testament  took  place  on  Turkish 
soil.  After  the  Crucifixion,  John  tlie  Apostle 
brought  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  to  Turkey 
to  live — about  an  hour's  drive  south  of  my 
headquarters.  Several  of  the  early  Apostles 
are  buried  in  that  area.  At  Ephesus,  one  can 
walk  the  street  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
amphitheater — treading  where  Saint  Paul 
trod  when  he  attempted  to  speak  and  defend 
himself  against  the  forces  of  the  Goddess 
Diana — who  were  stirring  up  the  populace 
against  him. 

So,  much  of  our  Christian  history  is  located 
in  the  land  now  known  as  Turkey,  but  most 
Americans  do  not  know  it.  I  recently  hosted 
a  visit  of  NATO  Parliamentarians.  After  vis- 
iting our  headquarters  and  the  Turkish  head- 
quarters in  Ankara,  one  member  of  the  Bri  - 
Ish  Parliament  said  to  me:  "General,  I  am 


afraid  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  not  real- 
izing that  our  thinking  stops  at  the  western 
border  of  Turkey." 

Yet  Turkey  Is  a  large  and  proud  member 
of  the  NATO  community.  It  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  CENTO  and  provides  a  link  between 
those  two  defense  mechanisms.  It  controls 
the  vital  Turkish  Straits— the  outlet  from  the 
Black  Sea.  But  even  more  Important  in  the 
present  and  future  context,  it  is  part  of  the 
land  barrier  between  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
aggressive  potential  Is  only  now  becoming 
murkily  revealed,  and  the  vital  Middle  East 
area,  whose  oil  resouices  will  still  exist  long 
after  the  reserves  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  other  countries  have  been  exhausted. 

But  I  promised  that  I  would  weave  to- 
gether a  few  disparate  trends  within  Amer- 
ican culture.  My  view  of  them  Is  an  outside 
view — as  an  international  commander  whose 
sources  on  U.S.  trends  are  necessarily  spotty. 
These  three  trends  are  not  purely  military  In 
nature,  but  they  each  Impact  Importantly  on 
my  ability  to  carry  out  the  military  mission 
assigned  me  by  NATO. 

The  first  of  these  trends  Is  not  new  to  me 
because  I  am  old  enough  to  have  gone  to 
school  In  the  1930's  when  the  "Merchants  of 
Death"  syndrome  was  so  apparent.  The  library 
of  my  boarding  school  was  full  of  books  oii 
war  and  books  whose  approach  enhanced  the 
view  that  wars  were  caused  by  those  who 
manufactured  munitions.  This  is  neither  new 
nor  startling.  The  country  has  always  been 
philosophically  divided  between  those  who 
believe  that  men  fight  because  they  have 
arms  and  those  who  believe  that  men  have 
arms  because  they  fight.  But  then  the  1940's 
arrived  and  the  "Merchants  of  Death"  became 
the  "Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

I  mention  all  of  this  because  there  is  again 
an  expressed  view  that  there  is  something 
evil  In  America  In  the  production  ol  arms. 
This  view  Is  nowhere  near  as  extreme  as  the 
1930's,  but  it  does  Impact  upon  the  sale  of 
arms  to  friendly  and  allied  governments.  It 
also  Impacts  upon  efforts  to  aid  in  a  military 
fashion  those  countries  who  are  part  of  a 
unified  defense  against  Communist  mischief 
making,  but  whose  economic  condition  is 
such  that  they  cannot  bear  the  full  burden  of 
arms  modernization.  This,  then.  Is  trend  one. 
Let  me  come  back  to  It  later. 

The  second  theme  has  to  do  with  standard- 
ization. Over  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  studies  by  "Think  Tanks,"  statements 
by  military  officials  and  pronouncements  by 
governmental  figures  on  the  need  for  stand- 
ardization within  the  NATO  Alliance.  We  are 
told  that  the  duolication  of  design  and  pro- 
duction, the  proliferation  of  types  of  weap- 
onry, and  the  smaller  differences  between  na- 
tional versions  of  even  the  same  system 
hamper  defense  flexibility  and  complicate  Im- 
measurably the  detailed  planning  for  defense. 
These  statements  are  correct.  Obvloxisly, 
standardization  to  a  greater  degree  would 
lower  defense  costs  and  provide  for  greater 
flexibility  In  the  application  of  resources. 

I  end  thl«<  theme  with  the  observation  that 
standardization  is  a  highly  desirable  military 
characteri«;tlc.  Th\s  Is  nartlcularly  true  in  my 
area  where  we  depend  so  heavily  on  external 
reinforcements  for  soohistlcatlon  In  com- 
munications, reconnaissance,  targeting  and 
weaoonry  which  are  beyond  t^e  present  state 
of  the  force's  on  the  ground.  But  If  these  ex- 
ternal forces  are  armed  in  a  fashion  com- 
pletely different  from  the  forces  whom  they 
are  comlne  to  auirment.  then  my  supply  task 
and  my  Infrastructure  task  become  vastly 
more  complex  and  difficult.  So  much  for  the 
second  "trand — "standardization." 

The  tMrd  trend  has  to  do  with  actions  by 
one  country  which  may  disrupt  the  defense 
plans  of  another.  Such  action  Is  usually  seen 
by  those  who  sponsor  it  as  enhancing  the 
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application  of  order  In  international  affairs. 
From  my  limited  but  close  experience,  the 
result  is  not  seen  by  those  whom  It  affects  In 
that  light  nor  does  It  necessarily  enhance 
their  flexibility  to  deal  with  International 
problems  in  a  way  that  we  In  the  U.S.  might 
think  useful.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  prob- 
lems between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the 
U.S.  attempt  to  hasten  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems by  placing  an  embargo  on  Turkish  arms 
and  spare  parts  from  the  U.S. 

First,  let  me  comment  that  membership  in 
a  Joint  military  organization  such  as  NATO 
does  not  insure  that  there  will  be  no  problems 
between  the  members.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  both  members  of  NATO,  but  this 
does  not  keep  us  from  having  conflicting 
views  on  the  fishing  areas  which  lie  off  the 
northeastern  coasts  which  are  bounded  by 
our  two  countries.  Fishing  has  also  brought 
about  difficulties  of  definition  between  Ice- 
land and  Britain — both  members  of  NATO. 
In  a  similar  fashion,  there  are  many  long 
standing  Aegean  and  Mediterranean  problems 
which  cause  difficulty  between  Greece  and 
Turkey — both  members  of  NATO.  Mr.  Cag- 
layangil,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Turkey, 
summed  one  of  these  up  when  he  said  "Be- 
cause the  Law  of  the  Sea  is  still  being  formu- 
lated, countries  which  have  disadvantageous 
coasts  and  enclosed  seas,  the  disagreement 
can  be  greater."  Problems  similar  to  those  In 
the  Aegean  between  Greece  and  Turkey  exist 
as  well  In  other  parts  of  the  world  not  con- 
cerned with  NATO,  where  archipelago  states 
and  those  with  large  land  masses  and  coasts 
have  conflicting  thoughts  over  the  sharing  of 
the  resources  which  lie  under  the  seas. 

The  C>T3rus  dispute  about  this  Island  off 
the  Turkish  coast  near  Syria  Is  far  too  com- 
plex for  me  to  address  here.  Mr.  Waldhelm's 
recent  statement  gave  grounds  for  optimism. 
Mr.  Clifford  has  Just  visited  Turkey  and  is 
in  Cyprus  now.  We  all  wish  him  well  in  his 
Important  mission. 

But,  a  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  my  observa- 
tion that  the  embargo  placed  upon  arms  for 
one  side  in  the  dispute  has  not  had  the  result 
envisaged  by  some  of  Its  proponents.  Mr. 
Clifford  will  know  much  more  about  this 
facet  on  his  return. 

One  result  which  it  has  had  Impacts  on 
standardization.  In  Turkey,  we  had  a  country 
which  was  largely  standardized  In  its  mili- 
tary weaponry.  The  weaponry  was  mostly 
U.S.,  although  much  of  it  was  a  generation 
old.  Now  I  hear  within  the  country  where  I 
live  that  If  there  was  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  embargo,  It  Is  that 
standardization  of  weapons  from  only  one 
outside  country  carries  with  it  political  and 
military  risks  which  may  be  unacceptable  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. Diversity  is,  to  them,  the  obvious 
answer. 

And  so  the  prospect  Is  that  the  land  forces 
of  Turkey,  largely  standardized  before  the 
embargo,  will  now  become  less  standardized. 
For  me  as  a  military  commander,  this  brings 
on  all  sorts  of  problems  with  such  mundane 
things  as  maintenance,  spare  parts  and  flex- 
ibility of  forces.  The  problems  are  made 
more  complex  by  the  probability  that  ex- 
ternal reinforcements  will  be  armed  and 
equipped  In  yet  another  fashion  from  the 
forces  whom  tbey  are  pledged  to  help. 

Thus.  In  pulling  together  the  three  dis- 
parate trends  of  arms  manufacture,  stand- 
ardization and  embargo,  I  believe  we  can  say 
that  standardization  Is  highly  desirable  and 
enhances  the  military  anpllcatlon  of  forces 
by  reducing  costs  and  increasing  the  flex- 
ibility with  which  higher  commanders  can 
move  external  reinforcements.  But  American 
equipment  is  quite  often  the  very  best  and 
mmost  modern  available  within  the  Alliance, 
partly  because  our  large  industrial  complex 
and  size  of  military  forces  enable  us  to 
achieve  economies  of  scale  in  manufacture. 


So  If  we  are  to  have  standardization,  then 
some  weapons  will  be  of  U.S.  make.  Arms 
manufacture  requires  arms  manufacturers, 
and  a  realization  that  the  production  of 
weapons  for  defense  Is  not  Inherently  evil, 
but  a  basic  factor  In  the  balance  so  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  am  not 
against  efforts  at  world-wide  mutual  arms 
reductions.  Nor  am  I  for  Indiscriminate  sale 
to  all  comers.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  first  two  trends  In  America  run  counter 
to  each  other. 

Lastly,  before  leaving  these  three  strands, 
we  need  to  recognize  that  unilateral  measures 
applied  by  one  ally  upon  another  ally  which 
deny  the  second  ally  access  to  spare  parts, 
maintenance,  training  and  standardized 
weaponry  may  not  produce  the  overall  restilt 
intended  but  will  almost  surely  Increase  a 
diversity  In  arms  acquisition.  So  all  three 
strands  Impact  on  my  military  mission  of 
NATO  defense. 

Now  I  should  speak  rather  directly  to  an- 
other aspect  of  my  area  to  which  I  alluded 
at  an  earlier  point.  Turkey,  that  great  un- 
known country  where  I  serve.  Is  not  Just 
the  flank  of  NATO.  Although  General  Haig 
has  recently  stressed  the  Importance  of 
NATO's  two  flanks,  the  word  flank  may  con- 
tain a  secondary  connotation.  Turkey  may 
be  the  flank  of  NATO,  but  It  Is  very  much 
the  central  front  in  Middle  East  stability. 
Turkey  and  Iran  together  block  an  uncer- 
tain Soviet  Union  from  direct  access  to  cli- 
ent states  north  and  east  of  Israel. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  many  good  things 
going  In  the  area  southeast  of  Turkey.  An 
oil  pipeline  from  Iraq  has  now  been  com- 
pleted through  Turkey  to  an  outlet  at  a 
Turkish  port.  Syria  has  been  instrumental 
In  helping  to  bring  a  relative  peace  to  much 
of  war-torn  Lebanon.  But  intentions  are 
subject  to  rapid  change.  The  fact  remains 
that  this  area  Is  heavily  armed  with  Soviet 
weapons.  The  last  thing  needed  in  the  equa- 
tion of  military  stability  in  the  area  would 
be  a  weak  Turkey,  disillusioned  with  NATO, 
which  might  swing  toward  allowing  the  So- 
viet Union  unlimited  over-flights  with  the 
vast  aerial  transport  fleet  which  we  have 
seen  Involved  in  the  semi-annual  troop  rota- 
tion from  the  Soviet's  occupation  forces  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

It  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  West 
that  Turkey  remain  a  strong  and  reliable 
ally.  That  necessity  will  grow  over  the  next 
few  decades  as  the  finite  supplies  of  the 
world's  oil  begin  to  dry  up  and  the  final  re- 
maining dei-oslts  In  the  Middle  East  gain 
ever  Increasing  importance.  We  should  be 
very  careful  of  what  we  do  to  the  military 
equation  today  as  we  look  ahead  to  events 
some  twenty  years  hence. 

Last  December,  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil met  in  Ministerial  Session  in  Brussels. 
In  their  communique,  the  Ministers  acknowl- 
edged the  continuing  needs  of  Portugal  and 
Turkey  for  external  assistance  to  improve 
their  force  contributions  to  the  Alliance. 
They  reaffirmed  their  support  for  studies 
which  they  had  underway.  They  confirmed 
their  view  of  the  missions  and  of  the  contri- 
bution to  the  solidarity  and  vital  security 
needs  of  the  entire  Alliance  of  the  early  im- 
plementation of  Defense  Cooperation  Agree- 
ments relating  to  the  southeastern  flank. 
One  of  these  two  Agreements,  affecting  Tur- 
key, was  initialed  by  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  and  Turkish  Governments  about  three 
quarters  of  a  year  ago.  Yet.  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, despite  the  concern  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  the  legislative  action  with- 
in the  U.S.  to  confirm  this  Agreement  has 
never  gone  to  completion. 

Without  commenting  further  on  why.  I 
agree  that  it  is  only  natural  for  an  incom- 
ing Administration  and  a  new  CongrcRS  to 
wish  to  review  the  facts  before  taking  action. 
We  have  Just  completed  our  national  elec- 
tion. But  Turkey  Is  also  going  to  have  an 


election  by  this  October.  Just  as  our  election 
was  reported  In  the  press  to  have  made  it 
difficult  for  us  to  ratify  the  Defense  Agree- 
ment with  Turkey,  so  will  the  approach  of 
the  Turkish  elections  make  It  even  more 
difficult  for  those  within  Turkey  who  support 
a  continuing  relationship  of  Turkey  with  the 
West  to  Justify  such  a  stand  and  to  obtain 
Turkish  legislative  approval  similar  to  that 
which  we  who  are  stationed  In  Turkey  now 
hope  will  come  from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  Clifford's  trip  to 
Turkey  has  been  most  timely.  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  his  comment  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post.  "In  the  operation  of 
NATO  it  Is  necessary  that  nations  have  arms 
agreements  and  understandings  so  that  the 
full  strength  of  NATO  can  be  maintained." 

In  his  press  conference  yesterday  on  his 
departure  from  Turkey.  Mr.  Clifford  also  said 
"The  representatives  of  Turkey  and  I  .  .  . 
were  In  agreement  on  the  Importance  that 
both  nations  attach  to  their  partnership  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
which  is  of  such  Importance  to  the  security 
of  all  the  member  nations  of  NATO." 

To  sum  up,  the  situation  on  my  flank  of 
NATO  particularly  needs  agreement  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  on  those  Issues  which 
now  divide  those  two  proud  countries.  They 
have  excellent  soldiers — but  if  they  are  to 
face  the  steadily  growing  Soviet  ground 
might,  they  need  more  than  Just  bravery. 
They  very  much  need  a  modernized  force  to 
tipgrade  their  present  World  War  II  and 
Korean  vintage  weaponry.  For  that  reason, 
I  Join  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  their 
urging  of  early  Implementation  of  the  De- 
fense Cooperation  Agreements  relating  to  my 
area.  The  Turkish  Agreement  is  already  In 
this  country.  The  Greek  Agreement  Is  Hear- 
ing finalization,  but  has  not  yet  arrived. 
The  importance  of  these  Agreements  and  of 
the  force-upgrading  connected  with  them 
can  not  be  over-estimated  in  terms  of  the 
ground  defense  mission. 

I  hope  I  have  left  you  with  the  realization 
that,  when  the  Soviet  reserves  of  oil  give  out, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  countries  of  my 
area — particularly  Turkey — are  going  to  be- 
come ever  more  vital  to  the  West. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  come  late  to  my 
desk  In  Turkey,  but  I  recently  read  three 
quotes  which  bear  on  NATO  defense.  The  first 
is  a  view  by  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  and  re- 
fers to  the  Soviet  increase  in  military  forces 
and  in  offensive  weaponry.  While  his  views 
may  not  automatically  be  right,  his  experi- 
ence Justifies  our  listening.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn 
said  "The  situation  at  the  moment  is  such — 
the  Soviet  Union's  economy  is  on  such  a  war 
footing — that  even  if  it  were  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  Politburo 
not  to  start  a  war  this  would  no  longer  be  in 
their  power." 

The  second  quote  comes  from  Soviet  his- 
torian Andrei  Amalrik.  who  is  now  in  the 
U.S.  after  years  of  Imprisonment  and  harass- 
ment at  home.  He  said  "Soviet  domestic  prob- 
lems such  as  the  economic  troubles,  inten- 
sifying discord  between  nationalities,  the 
conflict  with  the  Intelligentsia  and  other  fac- 
tors, may  prompt  the  Soviet  leaders  to  seek 
their  solution  precisely  in  foreign  political 
conflicts,  as  Russian  Governments  before 
them  have  tried  to  do." 

My  last  quote  is  perhaps  a  summary  of  all 
that  I  have  said.  On  19  January,  slightly  over 
a  month  ago,  Donald  Rumsfeld  left  the 
Pentagon  and  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  said:  "What  has  been  made  clear 
during  the  past  years  is  that  for  those  whose 
hopes  suggested  that  free  nations  could  safely 
relax  and  that  there  would  be  similar  relaxa- 
tion by  others,  the  message  is  unambiguous: 
It  has  not  haopened." 

As  an  International  commander  located  on 
NATO's  flank  and  near  the  Mid-East  center, 
may  I  express  my  thanks  for  the  interest  and 
support  which  your  organization  brings  to 
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defense  Issues.  May  I  also 
tors  here  present  wisdom  and 
pull  together  the  disparate 
which  do  not  always  lead  In 
tion. 
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Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr. 
Idaho  State  Legislature  recfently 
a  joint  memorial  in  suppoqt 
aid  the  ailing  sugar  beet 

This  action  by  Idaho's 
ture  is  particularly  timely 
recent  finding  by  the  U.S. 
Trade  Commission  that  foreign 
were  threatening  Injury 
tic   sugar   industry.   The 
vote  on  proposed  remedies 
day,  ended  In  a  split  of  3  to : 
tive  positions  of  the 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Moore,  Mrs.  Bedell, 
supported  the  establishment 
of  4.275  million  short  tons 
sirups.  The  quota  would  b< 
5  years  and  would  be  allocatjed 
try  by  country  basis  with 
determining  an  equitable  dj^ision 
foreign  suppliers. 

Mr.  Minchew,  Mr.  Leonird 
Ablondi  favored  a  4.4  million 
quota  for  sugrar  and  sirup; 
as  to  the  length  of  the  qijota 
method  of  administration. 

Mr.  Minchew  supported  a 
allocated  country  by  coun 
1972-76    market    shares 
countries.  Under  his  propo^l 
porting  country  did  not  sup  oly 
the   shortfall   would  be   d 
other  suppliers. 

Mr.   Leonard  and   Mr. 
gested  a  3 -year  quota  to 
time  of  a  Presidential 
the  others  would  have  the 
mined  from  the  first  of  this 
location  of  the  quota  woulc 
auction  with  the  Secretary 
ture  selling  non-transferab 
cen.ses  with  conditions  that 
pose.  The  object  of  this  scheme 
to  recoup  windfall  profits 
true  to  foreign  suppliers 
as  a  result  of  the  increase 
price.    Money    raised    in 
would  be  returned  to  the 

The  Commission's  reports 
mendations  will  be  sent  to 
on  Thursday,  March  17. 
that  the  President  then  has 
days  in  which  to  accept,  nodify 
ject  the  Commission's  propjosals 
President  refuses  to  adopt 
proposed  remedies,  Congresfe 
ride  his  decision   by  indlciting 
remedy  it  wishes  to  reinsta  e 
I  am  very  concerned  abqut 
being  of  ovu'  domestic 
These  last  few  years  have 
most  of  American  agriculttre 
have  been  particularly  criel 
beet  farmers.  I  intend  to 
forts  to  provide  sugar  beet 
a  program  that  will  allow  thfem 
a  price  for  their  product  which 
mensurate  with  operating 
reasonable  profit.  I  think  a 
Industry  is  important  for 
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vitality  of  the  coimtry,  particularly  its 

rural  areas,  and  I  will  continue  to  press 

for  prompt  action  in  meeting  the  needs 

of  sugar  beet  farmers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  the  joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 

Idaho  State  Legislature  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  105  by  Agricul- 
tural. Affairs  Committee 

A  Joint  memorial  regarding  current  sugar 
beet  market  conditions;  to  the  Honorable 
President  of  the  United  States,  Jimmy  Car- 
ter, the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Robert  Bergland,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represenatlves  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  assembled,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  con'Tesslonal  delegation  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Idaho 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  sugar  beet  production  Is  an  Im- 
portant agricultural  crop  In  the  state  of 
Idaho  and  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  states  economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  glut  of  the  sugar  market  as  a 
result  of  current  unlimited  Imports  is  caus- 
ing serious  economic  loss  to  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas,  at  present  prices,  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers are  not  receiving  a  market  price 
which  covers  even  the  minimum  costs  of 
production,  and  provides  no  return  to  the 
producer;  and 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  such  losses  to  a 
major  agricultural  segment  In  the  state's 
economy  has  serious  repercussions  through- 
out the  state  and  among  her  citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  that  we 
respectfully  urge  Immediate  relief  from 
dumping  of  foreign  sugar  and  the  resulting 
economic  depression  in  which  sugar  beet 
growers  of  Idaho  are  experiencing  serious 
losses.  We  urge  consideration  of  realistic  im- 
port quotas  and  Increased  duties  and  such 
other  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  Insure 
at  least  the  costs  of  production  and  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  sugar  beet  producers 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forwrard  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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DON'T  CRIPPLE  CIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  the  3d  of  March,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  printed  an  excellent  editorial 
on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  meas- 
ure of  secrecy  in  the  dealings  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  The  article  re- 
ferred specifically  to  the  recent  disclos- 
ure of  payments  to  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan, but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
situations  in  which  ttie  effectiveness  of 
the  security  activities  of  the  CIA  may  be 
crippled  by  public  disclosure. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  find 
the  remarks  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  to  be  noteworthy.  Ac- 


cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Don't  Cripple   CIA 

Revelation  that  the  U.S.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  delivered  secret,  under-the- 
table  payments  to  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
has  caused  a  Carter  Administration  revalua- 
tion of  the  CIA's  role  In  dealing  with  for- 
eign governments. 

But,  as  Is  too  often  the  case,  the  cries  from 
Capitol  Hill  about  alleged  CIA  "misman- 
agement" of  money  seem  to  be  nothing  more 
than  another  case  of  political  axe  grinding. 

Whether  one  defends  the  Hussein  pay- 
ments or  not — or  the  tens  of  millions,  for 
that  matter,  that  have  been  regularly  fun- 
nelled to  Israel's  security  services — the  fact 
is  both  payments  went  for  what  we  think 
to  have  been  legitimate  Intelligence  purposes. 

Sometimes,  secret  payments  are  warranted. 

Take  the  following  case  in  point  with  re- 
gard to  Israel:  A  public  reqiiest  for  hereto- 
fore secret  CIA  funds  for  use  by  Tel  Aviv 
to  economically  penetrate  developing  na- 
tions in  Africa  would  have  naturally  fright- 
ened many  African  governments.  After  all, 
the  Communists  and  black  extremists  would 
be  quick  to  scream  that  Israel  was  the  proxy 
missionary  for  "U.S.  imperialism"  and  the 
result  would  probably  be  that  Africa  would 
refuse  all  cooperation  with  Tel  Aviv. 

These  huge  Israeli  subsidies  had  equal  Jus- 
tification with  the  payments  to  the  Jor- 
danian king.  Yet  now  the  Hussein  payments 
have  been  stopped  and  the  Israeli  supple- 
ments could  be  In  jeopardy. 

This  Is  not  to  excuse  any  possible  illegality 
on  the  part  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  someone 
within  the  CIA  proposed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mafia.  But  it  Is  to  remind  Americans  that  a 
responsible  safeguarding  of  the  national  se- 
curity must  always  be  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  the  CIA  leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  should  be  all  too  clear  that,  like  it  or 
not,  the  gathering  of  intelligence  data  and 
Implementation  of  action  necessary  to  vitll- 
Ize  the  findings  to  the  fullest  is  not  a  func- 
tion that  always  lends  Itself  to  over-the- 
counter  actions. 

It  requires  rapid  calculations — such  as  the 
Hussein  and  Israeli  payments. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  some  members  of 
the  Congress,  and  officials  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration— no  matter  how  good  their 
Intentlon.s — are  willing  to  expose  the  Hus- 
sein payments,  they  had  better  be  careful  of 
crippling  other  more  important  aspects  of 
this  Nation's  vital  Intelligence  gathering 
network. 
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THE  OUTSTANDING  EFFORTS  OF 
THREE  AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  this  city  and  the  Na- 
tion went  through  a  deeply  disturbing 
experience  last  week.  It  was  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Nation.  It  was  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  those  who  live  here.  But 
to  those  who  were  involuntary  partici- 
pants in  this  monstrous  disorganization 
of  the  orderly  life  of  the  community,  it 
was  a  harrowing,  painful  and,  to  some, 
tragic  experience. 

There  are  legal  aspects  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  matter  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end  which  raise  serious 
questions.  But  in  human  terms,  the  in- 
cident could  have  terminated  in  a  hid- 
eous fashion,  given  the  furious  blood 
feud  which  apparently  triggered  the 
affair. 


That  it  did  not  do  so  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  three  men  who  are,  in  effect, 
strangers  in  our  midst.  They  had  no 
responsibility  for  the  resolution  of  this 
difficulty.  Yet  when  the  urgent  need  ap- 
peared they  responded  without  hesita- 
tion, offering  their  services  through  the 
responsible  authorities.  I  refer  to  the 
Ambassador  of  Pakistan,  Sahabzada 
Yaqub-Khan;  the  Ambassador  of  Egypt, 
Ashraf  A.  Ghorbal,  and  the  Ambassador 
of  Iran,  Ardeshir  Zahedi. 

These  distinguished  envoys  brought  to 
bear  on  the  situation  a  tenuous  religious 
affinity  which  was  buttressed  by  a  high 
degree  of  professional  skill  and  great 
personal  courage.  They  entered  the  be- 
selged  buildings  and  cooperating  fully 
with  the  authorities,  attempted  to  find  a 
way  to  break  the  impasse  and  bring  out 
the  hostages.  Their  effort  made  a  highly 
significant  contribution  to  the  resolution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  three  Ambassadors 
performed  a  most  distinguished  service 
for  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

So  before  this  bizarre  and  outrageous 
interlude  recedes  too  far  into  memory, 
I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  to 
thank  the  Ambassadors  of  Pakistan, 
Egypt,  and  Iran  for  their  assistance. 
Moreover,  I  would  suggest  most  respect- 
fully to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  some 
official  notice  be  taken  of  their  contribu- 
tion. They  deserve  a  fitting  citation  for 
their  outstanding  efforts. 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  ROOSEVELT 
ACTIONS  IN  NATIONAL  CRISIS 
PROVIDES  GUIDE  TO  FUTURE  IN 
SOLVING  NATION  S  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
1939  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt called  a  press  conference  to  warn 
the  Nation  of  future  energy  shortages. 
He  deplored  the  waste  of  many  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  escaping 
from  Texas  oil  wells  yearly,  and  asked 
for  a  broad  cooperative  energy  policy. 
The  President  noted  that  the  United 
States  already  was  using  more  energy 
per  capita  than  any  other  nation,  and 
he  said  a  coordinated  policy  of  energy 
development  and  conservation  of  re- 
sources was  needed. 

We  know  that  the  Nation's  attention 
turned  eastward  toward  a  simmering 
World  War  II  at  that  time,  and  Roose- 
velt's plea  for  development  and  conser- 
vation of  energy  went  unheeded.  Today, 
we  are  starting  from  square  one  on  a 
proposal  offered  by  the  administration  38 
years  ago. 

I  cite  this  historical  footnote  to  illus- 
trate the  vision  and  hope  ignited  during 
the  1930's  by  the  melding  of  bright  minds 
and  noble  ideals  within  the  New  Deal 
administration. 

On  March  4  approximately  800  men 
and  women  who  participated  in  that 
challenging  era  gathered  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
mark  the  44th  anniversary  of  Roosevelt's 
first  Inauguration.  It  was,  in  many  ways, 
a  "bath  in  nostalgia"  for  many  old 
friends  and  some  former  enemies.  It  also 
served  to  remind  the  present  generation 
that  capable  and  committed  and  coura- 
geous public  servants  have  risen  to  the 
challenge  throughout  our  history. 

In  recounting  the  "first  hundred  days" 


of  the  Roosevelt  administration — in 
which  I  was  privileged  to  share — speaker 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen  summarized  the  se- 
cret of  Rooseveltian  leadership  which 
pulled  this  country  through  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  II. 

"The  miracle  of  Roosevelt's  leader- 
ship," said  Ben  Cohen,  "was  that  he 
could  summon  the  country's  undiscov- 
ered depth  of  ability." 

Ben  Cohen  was  one  of  the  special 
honored  guests  at  the  anniversary  party. 
Others  were  Thomas  G.  Corcoran  and 
Rex  Tugwell.  Together,  these  brash 
young  men  headed  a  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated team  of  "brain  trusters"  who 
helped  move  this  Nation  from  a  winter 
of  despair  to  the  sunshine  of  preemi- 
nence in  the  world.  In  his  Ineffably  po- 
etic style.  Tommy  Corcoran  introduced 
Cohen  with  these  words : 

Without  bloodshed  the  New  Deal  defanged 
our  most  dangerous  Internal  crisis  of  1861. 
This  it  accomplished  by  institutionalizing 
compassion  and  recognizing  the  political  In- 
dispensablUty  for  a  democracy  of  hope  In 
all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  Cohen 
and  Corcoran  have  an  up-to-the-minute 
ring.  Their  recollections  on  how  Roose- 
velt and  his  many  loyal  and  dedicated 
followers  sought  to  save  and  preserve 
our  society  provide  a  modern-day  guide 
to  this  and  future  administrations.  The 
problems  we  face  today  are  little  differ- 
ent except  in  depth  and  dimension,  and 
our  reactions  to  these  problems  and  their 
solution  can  be  mobilized  and  directed  by 
what  Corcoran  so  aptly  calls  "the  en- 
ergy of  moral  purpose." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
troductory remarks  by  Mr.  Corcoran  and 
Mr.  Cohen's  address  be  placed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  this  and  future  genera- 
tions can  share  in  the  spirit  and  wisdom 
and  hope  and  compassion  which  infused 
the  American  people  during  one  of 
our  Nation's  darkest  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  articles  in  Time  and  News- 
week on  this  event  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Introduction  of  Benjamin  Cohen 
(By  Thomas  G.  Corcoran) 

Without  bloodshed  the  New  Deal  defanged 
our  most  dangerous  Internal  crisis  since  the 
crisis  of  1861.  This  It  accomplished  by  insti- 
tutionalizing compassion  and  recognizing  the 
political  Indlspensabllity  for  a  democracy 
of  hope  in  all  its  people. 

First  came  the  luck  of  the  nation  in  the 
genius  of  a  President  who  could  reach  the 
popular  mind,  who  could  summon  the  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  and  they  woxild  come. 
But  to  a.ssure  the  continuity  of  a  change  of 
spirit  he  had  also  to  summon  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  particular  individuals  to  set  up 
nationwide  from  Maine  to  California  govern- 
ment organizations  to  sustain  his  miracle. 
Reorganizing  a  government  Is  peanuts  to 
organizing  It  then. 

Justice  Holmes  used  to  describe  a  colleague 
whom  he  Identified  only  as  "the  last  of  the 
tobacco  spitting  Judges."  "The  jaws  of  his 
imagination  could  open  like  the  jaws  of  a 
great  vise  and  expand  to  grasp  the  whole 
universe.  But  he  could  never  close  on  the  last 
three  Inches."  What  made  the  New  Deal's 
miracle  of  the  spirit  work  was  the  Interaction 
between  the  Imagination  and  devotion  of 
those  who  came  here  wanting  to  make  the 
world  over  and  those  who  hoped  only  they 
could  make  it  work. 


In  Ben  Cohen  that  interaction  found  a 
universal  Joint.  He  had  the  imagination  to 
see  in  a  problem  not  only  the  obvious  but 
the  penumbra.  A  true  'super  lawyer,"  he 
could  draft  laws  in  terms  even  an  antago- 
nistic Supreme  Court  could  not  disturb.  In 
the  largest  sense  his  legal  victories  were  the 
most  Important  defense  of  the  whole  New 
De.Tl  because  they  defanged  in  the  money 
markets  and  the  utility  holding  companie.s. 
the  only  concentrations  of  political  power 
which  could  organize  a  political  counter- 
revolution. Ben  thus  protected  through  the 
election  of  the  Third  Term  all  any  of  us 
were  doing  and  after  the  election  of  the 
Third  Term  in  which  here  tonight  Joe  Alsop 
and  Ernie  Cuneo  and  Luvle  Pearson  through 
her  husband,  Drew,  did  unrecognized  yeoman 
service  to  Roosevelt,  we  were  sure  the  New 
Deal  was  safely  on  high  ground  where  not 
even  a  tidal  wave  would  wash  it  away. 

But  there  was  more  to  Ben  Cohen's  con- 
tribution to  President  Rocsevelfs  New  Deal 
than  his  exploits  as  an  Individual  palladln. 
More  important  was  a  quality  of  spirit  and 
wisdom  by  which  he  contributed  that  maxi- 
mum contribution  anyone  can  make  to  gov- 
ernment— that  Is  multiplying  the  capabilities 
of  hundreds  of  others  and  energizing  their 
contributions  to  their  specific  tasks.  And  he 
is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only,  non-politi- 
cal figure  in  public  life  I  have  known. 

Always  Ben  eschewed  administrative  office 
with  its  perquisites  and  high  visibility  social 
honor.  His  Influence  did  not  grow  from  com- 
mand of  a  big  office  and  hosts  of  assistants. 
His  power  seeped  from  the  many  Uttle  offices 
In  which  he  served  as  a  titular  assistant  or 
adviser  to  some  more  visible  figure — and  the 
frugality  of  his  social  life  in  which  he  es- 
caped all  pleasure  except  that  of  functioning 
so  he  might  concentrate  as  no  other  New 
Dealer  concentrated  on  devotion  to  what  he 
saw  as  a  cause. 

No  one  from  the  President  down  did  not 
seek  and  benefit  from  Ben's  quiet  advice. 
Never  was  there  a  more  harmonious  work- 
ing relationship  with  Judiciary  and  Congress 
than  was  exhibited  in  Ben's  own  work.  And 
he  Infused  all  he  touched  with  the  energy 
of  moral  purpose — always  I  felt  sure  con- 
nected with  memory  that  the  Cohens  were 
the  high  priests  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Believing,  and  still  believing,  in  the  perfecta- 
blllty  of  human  society  and  that  faith  can 
make  the  fact,  he  Inspired  in  the  rest  of 
us  minor  leaguers  against  the  abuse  of  those 
who  saw  us  getting  in  their  way. 

In  a  New  Deal  in  which  Roosevelt  was  the 
Indispen.sable  father,  Ben  was  In  truth  Uncle 
Ben  to  all  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
touched  by  him.  Like  Ulysses,  he  was  part  of 
all  he  had  met.  If  his  ecumenicality  will  per- 
mit it,  I  canonize  him  Saint  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  remarkable  continuity  of  the  New 
Deal's  evolutionary  Idea  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  to  be  an  Instrument  of  hope  and 
compassion,  a  continuity  which  survived  ad- 
ministrations who  could  not  If  they  would 
reverse  It— that  continuity  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
contribution  without  peer  Ben  Cohen  made 
to  the  dreams  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Having  as  none  other  of  us  given  up  wife, 
children,  and  every  pleasure  in  life  except  the 
Joy  of  functioning  in  great  things,  Ben  is  en- 
titled to  what  Holmes  described,  "the  secret 
Joy  of  the  thinker,  who  knows  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  after  he  is  dead  and  forgotten,  men 
who  never  heard  of  him  will  be  moving  to  the 
measure  of  his  thought,  the  subtle  rapture 
of  a  postponed  power,  which  the  world  knows 
not  because  It  has  no  external  trappings,  but 
which  to  his  prophetic  vision  Is  more  real 
than  that  which  commands  an  army." 


The  New  Deal  Looks  Forward 
(Address  by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen) 
Fellow  veterans  of  the  New  Deal — veterans 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  earlier  years  of  strug- 
gle to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the  Great  De- 
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presslon  and  In  the  later 
defenses  and  flght  for  our 

We  were  the  lucky  ones  ca 
wiBe  and  compassionate 
dent  Roosevelt — In  the 
energy,   experience,   and 
great  nation — to  meet  Its 
neglected  needs.  For  us  it 
"to  be  alive  was  Joy  and  to 
Heaven".  Indeed,  If  we  were 
we  would  not  be  here  tonlghljl 

Tonight  we  meet  in 
44th  Anniversary  of  the 
President  Roosevelt  In 
taneous  and  shared  wish  ol 
proudly  to  recall  our  part  In 
New  Deal  programs  of 
No   generation   which   did 
imagine  Its  like. 

May  I  begin  at  our 
of  1933  became  the  worst 
presslon — the  "Winter  of 
augural  Day  the  nation's 
collapsing  and  Its  economy 
paralysis. 

We  all  recall   the  stirring 
President  In  his  inaugural 
ago  today:  "The  nation  aski; 
action  now  .  .  .  We  must  ac 
ly.  The  only  thing  we  have 
Itself."  Those  words  brougi;  t 
country  relief  from  despair 
hope  for  responsive  action. 
The  breakdown  of  the  old 
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was   looking    to   him.    readj? 
leadership  In  this  time  of 
velt  not  only  a  new  sense  of 
and    sobering   sense    of 
friends  and  admirers  observe^ 
of  understanding  and 
they  had  not  before  detected . 

Roosevelt  had  promised 
came. 

On  the  very  evening  of  h 
Roosevelt  signed  a  proclama 
bank  holiday  and  calling  a 
the  Congress  on  March  9.  H( 
the  Secretary   of  the 
emergency  banking  bill 
on  March  9.  On  March  8 
viewed  a  draft  of  the  bill 
leaders — significantly,  from 
authorized  the  issue  of  Federal 
against  bank  assets  to  make 
opening  of  banks  with 
sets.  On  March  9,  the  next 
pleted  draft  went  to  the 
message  from  the  President 
the  clear  necessity  for 
less  than  eight  hours  after 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  it 
law  by  the  President  at  the 
Only  three  days  later,  on 
velt  gave  his  first  Fireside 
language  that  his  millions  ol 
understand  he  explained  wh4t 
and  the  Congress  had  done 
for  the  people  to  keep  their 
banks  as  they  reopened. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for 
millions   to   hear   the   voice 
deeply  concerned  about  wha1 
them.  It  changed  the  mood  o 
tion.  Walter  Lippman  who 
a  critic  observed,  "In  one 
which  had  lost  confidence  in 
everybody,   has   regained 
government  and  in  itself." 

The  President  had  planne 
Congress  after  the  emergenciir 
was  enacted.  But  an 
whelming  outpouring  of 
help  pres.?ed  Roosevelt  to 
had  the  Congress  and  the 
him  for  action.  The  Emergen  :y 
was  to  be  only  the  first  of  isf 
grams  and  actions  which 
guidance  of  the  President  w 
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during  the  First  Hundred  Days.  Let  me  call 
the  roll : 

Following  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  of 
1933  came  the  Economy  Act. 

Then  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — 
then  the  abandonment  of  the  Gold  Standard. 
Then  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act 
which  enabled  Harry  Hopkins  to  provide 
work  relief  for  millions  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

Then  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — 
Mr.  Tugwell  will  remember  that  he,  Wallace, 
M.  li.  Wilson  and  Mordecai  Ezeklel  shaped 
the  final  draft  which  with  successive  modi- 
fications enabled  the  farmers  to  cooperate  to 
Improve  the  productivity  of  their  farms. 

Then  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
to  refinance  farm  mortgages. 

Tlien  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  Act 
which  v.'lth  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
produced  the  aluminum  for  the  war  planes 
which  enabled  us  to  win  World  War  11. 

Then  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act  which 
brought  W.  O.  Douglas  to  the  SEC  first  on 
special  assignments  then  as  a  member,  then 
as  chairman  until  he  was  lifted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  he  and  Justice  Black 
gave  new  life  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Then  came  the  Abrogation  of  the  Gold 
Clause  in  Public  and  Private  contracts,  then 
the  Homeowners  Loan  Act  to  finance  home 
mortgages. 

Then  came  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  and  a  $3.5  billion  public  works 
program — NRA  was  an  experiment  in  mdus- 
trial  self-government  with  codes  of  conduct 
for  Industry  and  labor — when  NRA  was  dis- 
continued Section  7A  became  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
drafted  by  Senator  Wagner  and  Leon  Key- 
eerling  and  also  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — Professor  Schlesinger  reminds  us 
that  NRA  was  the  father  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board — Leon  Henderson,  Donald  Nelson, 
Averlll  Harriman,  William  H.  Davis,  Isadore 
Lubin  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  all  had 
their  training  in  mobilization  In  the  breath- 
less days  of  1933  and  1934. 

Then  came  the  Gla'ss-Steagall  Banking 
Act  which  divorced  comn-ercial  from  invest- 
ment banking  and  guaranteed  bank  de- 
posits. 

Then  came  the  Farm  Credit  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Coordination  Act. 

Never  befor*^  In  American  history  was  so 
much  accomplished  by  the  Congress  in  so 
little  time.  Senator  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, here  tonight.  Is  t^e  last  survivor  in 
Con^rcs  of  that  One  hundred  Davs. 

Never  before  bad  the  government  been  re- 
quired simultaneously  to  confront  problems 
of  relief,  agriculture,  banklne,  investment. 
P"bUc  works.  Industry  and  labor.  The  times 
called  for  enthusiasm  and  energy  both  from 
tho-e  who  wanted  to  make  the  world  a  better 
world  and  from  tho^e  who  just  hoped  It 
co"ld  be  made  to  work.  Roosevelt  encour- 
aged both  groups  while  he  steered  a  middle 
course. 

The  miracle  of  Roosevelt's  leadership  was 
that  he  could  summon  the  country's  undis- 
covered depth  of  ability. 

Nothing  could  have  been  accomolished 
without  Roosevelt's  strong  and  confident 
leadership.  But  little  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  assistance  of  out- 
standing civil  servants,  the  Hoover  holdovers 
who  volunteered  their  temporary  services 
as  well  as  the  many  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  came  to  help  Roosevelt  for  the 
duration.  Some  of  the^^e  deservedly  have 
received  public  recognition  for  their  services, 
but  others  remain  anonymous  like  many 
h'Te  tonight  whose  contributions  were  of 
equal  if  not  greater  significance.  But  "it  is 
the  impetus  of  the  undistinguished  host 
that  burls  forth  a  Dlomed  or  a  Hector". 

Many  of  us  here  came  to  Was4ilnr:;ton  in 
those  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  Washing- 


ton was  the  center  of  action  and  most  of  us 
wanted  to  be  part  of  that  action.  Some  of  us 
came  on  our  own  initiative;  others  were 
recruited. 

Most  of  the  original  brain  trust — Sam 
Rosenman.  Ray  Moley  and  Adolf  Berle  and 
the  survivor  of  them,  Rex  Tugwell,  who 
honors  us  with  his  presence  tonight — were 
active  before  the  Inaugural  In  recruiting 
capable  staffs  for  the  new  Administration. 
Sam  Rosenman  s  wife  Dorothy  also  honors 
us  with  her  presence  here  tonight. 

A  cooperative  Jim  Farley,  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  facilitated 
the  recruiting.  Unless  an  appointee  had  pub- 
licly opposed  his  Congres.sman  or  spoken 
publicly  against  the  President,  Farley  con- 
sidered the  appointee  politically  acceptable 
to  the  Party.  Never  before  had  party  politics 
responded  so  fully  and  so  uncomplainingly 
to  national  needs. 

Tlie  New  Dealers  brought  to  Washington 
new  energies,  new  Ideas,  and  the  fruitful 
clashing  of  ideas,  both  new  and  old.  We  came 
from  homes  of  wealth  and  homes  of  pov- 
erty, aJid  many  more  from  homes  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Only  hostile  propaganda  ac- 
cused Roosevelt  of  unfair  discrimination 
against  what  was  called  "his  own  class".  He 
welcomed  the  cooperation  of  Mariner  Eccles, 
AveriU  Harriman,  Herbert  Lehman,  Henry 
Morgenthau  and  Bernard  Baruch.  He  gave 
aid  to  the  bankers  who  opposed  him — even 
to  those  who  complained  he  had  not  saved 
their  silk  hats. 

Most  Important  to  the  acceptability  and 
therefore  to  the  success  of  the  New  Deal 
was  Roosevelt's  conception  that  he  was  not 
the  leader  of  his  party  but  the  leader  of  the 
nation.  He  recognized  his  responsibility  and 
accountability  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

He  was  wary  of  attaching  himself  to  any 
dogma  or  to  any  one  school  of  thought.  In 
reaching  his  decisions,  he  liked  to  have  the 
reaction  of  persons  from  different  schools 
of  thought  with  varied  Interests  and  experi- 
ence. 

Thus  in  the  selection  of  his  first  Cabinet. 
Roosevelt  sought  to  create  a  broadly  based 
Administration  made  up  of  persons  of  pub- 
lic standing  and  Influence  from  throughout 
the  country  with  differing  experience  and 
outlook,  representing  the  man'^  and  dif- 
ferent forces  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
White  House.  It  Included  not  only  Hull, 
Woodin  and  Roper  with  conservative  lean- 
ings, but  Progressives  Wallace  and  Ickes  with 
their  early  ties  to  the  Republican  Party. 

To  be  able  to  give  leadership  to  the  whole 
Congress  he  sought  the  support  of  the  whole 
Congress.  He  knew  he  would  need  support 
from  both  parties,  for  rarely  without  some 
sv.pport  from  both  parties  can  an  important 
measure  get  through  Congress  Intact.  In  a 
country  as  large  and  diverse  as  ours,  Con- 
gressional leaders  cannot  Impce  party  dis- 
cipline whlcli  would  oblige  members  of  both 
Houses  to  vote  against  the  wishes  and  In- 
terests of  their  constituents. 

So  when  domestic  problems  and  reforms 
were  predominant,  Rooeevelt  worked  not 
only  with  the  Democratic  leaders  but  with 
Senators  Norrls,  LaFollette.  McNary  and 
their  liberal  Republican  colleagues.  When 
war  threatened,  and  emphasis  shifted  to 
problems  of  defense,  the  draft  and  the  revi- 
sion of  the  neutrality  laws.  Roosevelt  wel- 
comed cooperation  from  Republican  Inter- 
nationalists like  Wadsworth  In  the  House  and 
Austin  and  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  and  brought 
two  eminent  Republicans,  Stlmson  and  Knox, 
into  his  own  Cabinet. 

Instinctively,  until  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
support  he  might  expect  and  the  opposition 
he  mi»ht  encounter.  Roosevelt  refrained 
from  committing  himself  completely  or  Ir- 
revocably to  a  sneclfic  course,  whether  execu- 
tive action,  national  legislation  or  Interna- 
tional agreement.  The  one  exception  whlcb 
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proves  the  rule  occurred  after  the  1936  elec- 
tion sweep  in  the  presentation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  plan  without  adequate  consul- 
tation. 

Before  taking  a  stand  on  controversial  Is- 
sues, Roosevelt  usually  sought  to  be  Informed 
of  the  viewpoints  and  Interests  represented 
In  the  Congress.  To  gain  support  for  vital 
proposals,  he  would  then  consider  to  what 
extent  he  could  meet  or  reconcile  these  view- 
points and  interests  with  his  own  and  to 
what  extent  he  would  be  required  to  educate 
constituents  in  order  to  alter  any  negative 
reaction  of  members  of  Congress.  As  a  re- 
sponsible leader  of  a  democracy,  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  get  too  far  behind  or  too  far  ahead 
of  public  opinion. 

He  was  particularly  helpful  In  the  han- 
dling of  foreign  affairs  not  to  make  any 
definite  commitment  or  to  take  any  Impor- 
tant action  until  he  was  confident  that  he 
could  carry  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  him.  Until  recently  I  had  al- 
ways thought  that  after  Munich  until  the 
fall  of  Poland  and  the  collapse  of  France, 
Roosevelt  was  quite  Indecisive  and  equivocal 
in  his  actions.  But  after  reading  Joseph 
Lash's  recent  book  on  "Roosevelt  and 
Churchill,"  1939-1941,  I  can  better  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  his  seeming  indeclsive- 
ness. 

Without  committing  the  nation,  Roosevelt 
Immediately  after  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
sought  to  keep  Churchill  (and  Chamberlain 
as  long  as  he  was  Prime  Minister)  Informed 
how  far  he  felt  he  could  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  in  helping  the 
British  in  various  contingencies.  In  his  first 
communication  to  Churchill  he  indicated 
he  hoped  to  repeal  the  embargo  In  the  near 
future  and  "this  was  definitely  part  of  the 
Administration  policy".  This  was  done  in 
the  hope  of  strengthening  Churchill's  stand 
against  further  appeasement. 

But  the  phony  War  followed  the  Invasion 
of  Poland.  Hitler  transferred  his  crack  divi- 
sions to  the  West  attemotlng  by  threatening 
war  for  which  the  Allies  were  Ill-prepared 
to  stampede  them  Into  a  peace  conference 
where  he  would  offer  them  at  Munich  peace 
for  acquiescing  In  the  destruction  of  Poland. 

Roosevelt  deliberately  sought  to  equivocate 
to  gain  time  to  frustrate  Hitler's  efforts.  He 
sent  Sumner  Welles  to  Europe  on  a  fact- 
finding mission  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  peace  formula  that  a  neutral  group 
led  by  the  United  States  might  put  forward. 
He  also  revived  the  idea  of  a  quarantine 
against  the  aggressors  which  the  United 
States  might  join  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  was  expanding  our 
own  defense  programs  and  extending  our 
defense  patrols  in  the  eastern  Atlantic.  In 
September  1940  the  Russians  occupied  east- 
ern Poland,  and  in  October  before  the  elec- 
tion Congress  finally  repealed  the  arms  em- 
bargo. In  December  1940  after  the  election 
Roosevelt  advocated  lend-lease  aid  to  Britain 
on  the  ground  that  "the  best  defense  of 
Britain  is  the  best  defense  of  the  United 
States."  Public  onlnlon,  despite  strong  lob- 
bies against  lend-lease  had  already  caught 
up  with  the  President. 

During  the  critical  years  1939-1940  Roose- 
velt gave  his  undivided  attention  to  help 
keep  the  British  in  the  war.  He  brought  to 
this  task  all  the  lessons  he  had  learned  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I,  his  great  knowledge  of  geography 
particularly  in  relation  to  sea-power,  and  his 
studies  In  his  early  years  of  the  oceans  and 
the  ships  which  plied  thereon.  He  himself 
Initiated  and  formulated  every  step  as  our 
nation  movd  from  neturalitv  to  become  the 
arsenal  of  the  democracies.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  historians  viewed  his  accom- 
plishments in  these  critical  years  as  the 
greatest  of  his  life. 

I  recall  how  smoothly  and  effectively 
Roosevelt  worked  with  the  Concress  when 
Jim  Landls,  Tom  and  I  were  asked  to  work 


on  our  first  assignment;  I.e.,  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  The  Administration's  original 
draft  had  been  hastily  prepared  because  of 
differences  between  those  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  prepare  it.  Congressman  Rayburn, 
then  Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  told  Ray  Moley  that  he  had 
considerable  doubts  about  the  bill  and  asked 
for  the  help  of  Independent  counsel.  At 
Roosavelt's  request,  Moley  called  on  Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter  of  Harvard  Law  School  to 
provide  such  independent  assistance  for  the 
Committee.  Frankfurter  recommended  Lan- 
dls, Corcoran  and  myself. 

Congressman  Rayburn  asked  us  to  work 
In  preparing  a  revised  bill  for  the  Committee 
with  Mr.  Middleton  Beaanan,  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  House.  We  did  so,  not  knowing 
whether  we  were  working  for  the  Congress  or 
for  the  President. 

Congressman  Rayburn,  when  satisfied  with 
our  redraft,  asked  us  to  talk  with  Republican 
Congressman  Carl  Mapes  from  Grand  Rapids, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee. Mapes  represented  the  same  Michigan 
Congressional  District  which  Gerald  Ford 
later  served  before  he  became  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mapes  was  favorably 
impressed  with  our  revised  draft  and  in  turn 
asked  us  to  talk  with  his  Republican  col- 
leagues who  might  have  some  questions. 

In  truth,  the  only  unresolved  partisan 
question  about  our  work  on  the  Securities 
Act  was:  Who  should  pay  Landis',  Corcoran's 
and  my  hotel  bill?  Finally,  after  the  1936 
election,  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
was  affluent  and  generous  enough  to  pay  the 
bill,  and  the  three  of  us  New  Dealers  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  lifetime  friendship  with 
both  Congressman  Raybiu'n  and  Congress- 
man Mapes. 

Roosevelt  well  understood  that  members 
of  Congress  like  to  be  a- part  of  the  action  and 
he  was  quick  to  accept  suggestions  growing 
out  of  Congressional  hearings  and  debates. 
Again,  during  the  first  hundred  days  when 
Senator  Vandenburg  proposed  to  attach  to 
the  Glass-Steagall  bill  a  plan  to  guarantee 
bank  deposits,  both  Roosevelt's  own  Treasury 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association  op- 
posed Vandenburg's  suggestion  as  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. But  when  Vice  President  Garner 
and  RFC  Chief,  Jesse  Jones,  told  Roosevelt 
that  there  was  support  for  Vandenburg  in  the 
Congress  and  they  thought  very  well  of  his 
suggestion,  Roosevelt  accepted  the  Vanden- 
burg idea  and  the  Federal  guarantee  of  bank 
deposits  became  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  the 
New  Deal  banking  legislation. 

Similarly,  after  Munich,  when  It  became 
necessary  to  speed  defense  and  war  prepara- 
tion and  create  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  Roosevelt  met  the  need  to  bring 
into  government  for  defense  work  and  later 
war  work,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations, 
representatives  from  industry,  many  of 
whom  happened  to  be  Republicans;  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  many  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  Democrats,  and  many  profes- 
sionals— lawyers  and  economists — who  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  industry  and  labor  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  Among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  lawyers'  group  were  John  Lord 
O'Brlan,  Henry  Fowler.  Joseph  Wiener, 
Maury  Fleischman,  Fred  Eaton,  and  Herbert 
Marks,  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  econo- 
mists' group  were  Bob  Nathan,  Leon  Hender- 
son, Joseph  Keenan  and  Richard  Gilbert. 
There  were  so  many  extraordlnarly  able  men 
In  these  groups  that  it  is  hai-d  to  name  some 
without  neglecting  others  equally  significant. 

Of  course  there  was  considerable  In-fipht- 
Ing.  But  alrlner  differences  in  privacy  had 
ultimate  advantages.  When  each  group  be- 
gan to  talk  to  the  other  prlvatelv,  each 
learned  something  of  the  problcns  of  the 
other  in  relation  to  the  oven-idlng  public 
need.  Usually  they  were  able  to  find  solutions 
that  all  or  most  of  them  could  accept.  The 


sign  allegedly  on  the  desk  of  Chairman 
Knudsen  of  the  War  Production  Board  head, 
"Have  you  a  solution  to  this  problem  or  are 
you  a  part  of  the  problem?" 

To  obtain  the  all-Important  "Hold  the 
Line  Order  "  against  Infiation  in  World  War 
II,  we  would  have  had  great  difficulty  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  tripartite  War  Labor 
Board,  OP  A.  Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  and  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization.  You  will  recall  that  the  public 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  Chairman,  Frank  Graham, 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Wayne  Morse,  Dean  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon Law  School — the  industry  and  labor 
members  were  equally  outstanding  and  co- 
operative. 

It  s2ems  to  me  that  today  In  this  New  Deal 
spirit  It  Is  equally  Important  that  our  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people  find  means  like 
those  Roosevelt  used  during  the  Depression 
and  World  War  II,  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  groups  with  different  interests  and  view- 
points In  developing  programs  to  meet  our 
most  difficult  and  Intractable  economic  and 
energy  problems. 

We  are  now  in  a  time  of  national  crisis- - 
Indeed  in  a  time  of  international  crisis — pos- 
sibly deeper  than  the  public  has  yet  realized. 
But  better  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  we  are  equipped  with  human  re- 
sources and  material  resources  to  meet  cur 
problems.  We  know  both  as  Individuals  and 
as  members  of  groups  we  must  cooperate 
with  one  another  as  Roosevelt  taught  us  in 
the  New  Deal  days.  We  know,  in  the  words 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "We  must  all  hang 
together  or  assuredly  we  wUl  all  hang  sep- 
arately.'' 

It  is  tragic  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
let  ourselves  quarrel  and  become  Irrecon- 
cilable adversaries.  The  President  and  the 
Congress,  business  and  government,  industry 
and  labor,  environmentalists  and  developers, 
the  media  and  government,  all — needlessly — 
have  become  irreconcilable  adversaries  of  one 
another  and  make  little  effort  to  find  a  com- 
mon ground  for  action.  In  time  of  crisis,  gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  act.  That  requires 
efforts  to  compose  differences  and  to  reach  a 
sufficiently  broad  consensus  to  permit  action 
In  the  common  interests  of  all. 

The  situation  is  not  unique  to  our  country. 
Indeed  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all  free 
societies  in  the  Western  world.  We  remem- 
ber how  gallantly  the  British,  without  regard 
to  party  or  economic  station,  worked  together 
v/lth  Churchill  in  a  government  of  national 
unity  to  win  the  war  against  Hitler.  It  Is  sad 
for  us  to  observe  that  the  British  have  not 
been  able  similarly  to  unite  in  their  fight 
against  inflation  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  economic  recovery.  They  first  entrust 
the  government  to  the  Labor  Party,  then  to 
the  Conservative  Party,  then  back  to  the 
Labor  Partv.  What  Great  Britain  needs — and 
it  is  for  her  to  determine  throueh  what  party 
or  combination  of  parties  it  can  be  ob- 
talned^is  a  government  representing  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  national  consensus  to  give  it 
the  ability  to  act  in  the  common  Interest  of 
all  Britain. 

For  above  all,  Roosevelt  did  demonstrate 
that  In  our  country  a  nationally  elected 
President  can  In  time  of  crisis  Rive  us  a 
broadly  based  Administration  which  can  en- 
Jov  the  confidence  of  al  our  people. 

Wo  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  New  Deal  and  are  nroud  to  have  been 
e,  part  of  it.  For  most  of  us.  ovir  New  Deal 
vears  were  the  best  vears  of  our  lives.  Elihu 
Root  once  said.  "To  be  part  of  great  thin-rs — 
that  Is  life."  Just  as  the  New  Deal  saw  our 
country  throueh  a  great  depression  and  a 
world  war,  today  when  our  country  and  other 
countries  face  new  and  equally  difficult 
r>rob!ems — the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  "New 
Deal." 

We  look  to  President  Carter  and  Vice 
President   Mondale  to  establish   their   own 
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"New  Deal"  In  tbelr  own  w 
believe  that  they  will  find 
tn    Roosevelt's    words    added 
own    handwriting    to    the 
speech  prepared  for  a  Jetfcrsdn 
ner — tcords  which  because  ol 
never  delivered: 

"The  only  limit  to  our 
morrow  will  be  our  doubts 
move  forward  with  strong 
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today.  Let  us 
active  faith". 
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(By  Hugh  Side  r 
The  title  of  Ben  Cohen's 
day   night   was   "The   New   _ 
ward."  It  was  as  if  Franklin 
still  In  the  White  House  and 
bers  were  rolling  up  their 
Job. 

Friday  was  the  44th 
velt's    first   Inauguration, 
the  men  and  women  who 
with  him,  or  Joined  later,  or 
specially   touched   by  those 
at   Washington's   Mayflower 
memoration.     Cohen.     82, 
ubiquitous   counselors   and 
sounded  the  theme  of  ma 
the  New  Deal  in  flesh  and  .. 
losophy  c.oes  seem  to  go  on 
have    been    the    most    dran. 
Government    in   our   history 
plained   Thomas   G.    (" 
Corcoran,  "the 
passion." 

For  a  night  they  drank  ar 
told  stories,  old  people  gro 
those  who  had  hustled  Into 
their    cardboard    suitcases 
new  law  degrees  and  fresh  ho;  i 

On  that  March   4  In  1933, 
Just  32,  was  standing  In  the  co 
dred  feet  out  In  the  audience 
He  was  a  young  lawyer  w 
Herbert      Hoover      in      the 
Finance    Corporation,    trying 
banks.  At  1  o'clock  on  that 
voice  echoed  over  the  Cap., 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
Corcoran  stood  there  knowing 
would  soon  be  closed  and  w 
It  would  give  Americans  a 
or  panic  them.  It  was  one  of 
chip  gambles  of  history 
Inside  position,  had  wrestled 
sonal  problem  of  whether  to 
out  of  his  bank  or  leave  it 
story  with  relish— how  he  met 
way,  took  half  of  his  money 
of  It  in  the  bank. 

West  Virginia's  Senator  Jen 
Joined  exuberantly  In  the 

30,  he  had  been  a  new  C( , 

tip  on  the  Inaugural  stand  J 
Roosevelt.   Randolph    is   the 
from   P.D.R.'s   first    100   days 
Congress.  He  recalled  how  h« 
vlted  to  the  V/hlte  House  a 
with  other  new  Congressmen 
suggested  Roosevelt  was  mo 
President   doubled   his   fist 
desk  twice.  "I  still  can  see 
got   white,"   said   Randolph 
swered,  'But  gentlemen,  do 
we  must  act  now.  By  acting 
mistakes,  but  If  we  do  not 
not  have  another  opportunity 
They  all  recalled  with   rcl 
LIppmann,  the  prominent 
missed   Roosevelt  as   "a 
without  any  important 
office,  would  like  very  much  to 
The  thing  that  had  saved  R< 
Dealers  Insisted,  was  that  he 
least  Idea  how  things  got 
elded  what  needed  to  be  don« 
others  to  achieve  the  imposs 
burdened  with  technicalities, 
to  cocktail  time  each  day  wit 
Intact.  The  country  got  the 
What  fun  It  had  ail  been 
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85  the  oldest  of  the  Roosevelt  originals,  mar- 
veled at  their  ability  to  laugh  in  thoss  dismal 
times.  Then  he  chuckled  over  the  memory  of 
seeing  Tammany  Democrats  dres."-ed  In  their 
long  coats  and  plug  hats  but  so  broke  th°y 
could  not  pay  their  hotel  bills.  "We  didn't 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  problem." 
mused  .ommy  the  Cork,  still  young  at  76, 
"but  we  knew  the  Joy  of  functioning." 

The  New  Deal:   Born  Again 
(By  Tom  Mathews  with  James  Doyle) 

It  was  a  class  reunion  for  the  New  Deal — 
a  lively,  happy-days-are-here-agaln  testi- 
monial. The  guests  of  honor  in  Washington 
last  week  were  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  82,  and 
Thomas  G.  (Tommy  the  Cork)  Corcoran,  76, 
two  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  most  .sprightly 
Brain  Trusters.  In  their  day  they  were  called 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins.  Now  they  have  slivered 
into  grand  old  men.  And  15,968  evenings  after 
FDR's  100  Days,  nearly  900  aging  New  Dealers 
hired  a  hall  and  paid  them  homage  "Ben 
and  I  were  thinking  about  giving  $1,000  to  a 
Buddhist  guru  to  get  reincarnated,"  the  Cork 
told  the  crowd.  "Then  we  came  here  and  got 
reincarnated  without  the  fee — and  before  the 
rest  of  the  country  got  born  again." 

The  gentle  dig  at  Jimmy  Carter,  52,  drew 
laughs — and  a  few  nods.  Last  fall,  the  Presi- 
dent set  off  for  the  White  House  from  FDR's 
Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  home;  he  chose  not  to 
attend  the  party.  After  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  decided  to  skip  the  bash  to  go  Ice 
fishing.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  65,  a^eed 
to  show  the  flag  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  allowed  that  he  was  probably  too  young 
for  the  mission,  but  he  sailed  happily  Into 
the  Republicans  anyway  for  fighting  the  New 
Deal.  "I  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer  and 
T  pray  they  will  be  forgiven,"  he  said  with 
a  grin.  "Everyone  of  us  In  this  room  has  since 
become  a  beneficiary  of  social  security." 

The  guest  list  was  a  bit  geriatric— but 
spirited.  Rexford  Tugwell,  85,  an  FDR  social 
planner  who  drew  much  of  his  economic  in- 
spiration from  Thorsteln  Veblen,  was  at  a 
table  up  front.  So  was  Leon  Keyserllng,  69, 
an  economist  who  shaped  Roosevelt's  hous- 
ing policy.  There  were  official  historians: 
Arthur  SchlesLnger  Jr.,  59,  chronicler  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  Joseph  P.  Lash,  67,  biographer 
of  Franklin  and  Eleanor.  There  were  also 
widows:  Mrs.  Hugo  Black,  wife  of  the  great 
Jurist,  and  Mrs.  Dean  Acheson,  wife  of  the 
statesman.  Even  Alger  Hiss  was  Invited  and 
welcome — but  he  didn't  come.  "I  thought 
maybe  nostalgia  would  drip  all  over  this 
place,"  observed  Tugwell,  who  laced  instead 
into  latter-day  planners  for  allowing  "th« 
Jolly  Green  Giant  to  capture  the  family  farm 
and  ITT  to  run  the  comer  drugstore." 

Finally,  Ben  Cohen,  a  lean,  slightly 
stooped,  ascetic  man  with  sharp  brown  eyes, 
stood  and  took  the  rostum — with  a  ten -page 
speech.  He  chose  to  offer  Carter  and  the 
country  a  quiet  warning.  "It  Is  tragic,"  he 
said,  "that  .  .  .  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, business  and  government.  Industry  and 
labor,  environmentalists  and  developers,  the 
media  and  government  all — needlessly — have 
become  Irreconcilable  adversaries  .  .  .  They 
make  little  effort  to  find  a  common  ground 
for  action."  "Ben  wrote  the  speech, "  reported 
the  Cork.  "All  I  did— In  fact  all  I  ever  did— 
was  cut  him." 

Acronyms.  Ben  and  the  Cork  descended 
upon  Washington  44  years  ago.  "How  young 
w©  were,"  Corcoran,  a  plump  man  with  flow- 
ing white  hair,  bushy  eyebrows  and  the  dark 
blue  suit  of  a  corporate  lawyer,  mused  last 
week.  Actually  Cohen  was  38  at  the  time  and 
Corcoran  was  32. 

They  were  prosoerous  and  liberal  Wall 
Street  lawyers.  With  introductions  from 
Felix  Frankfurter  (their  detractors  called 
them  Frankfurter's  happy  hot  dogs),  they 
plunged  Into  the  New  Deal.  Before  It  was 
out,  Cohen,  a  shy,  Introspective  le.^al  crafts- 
man, and  Corcoran,  a  robust  tactician,  man- 
aged to  dream  up,  draft,  work  for  or  sell  the 


RFC.  SEC,  TV  A.  FHA '  and  half  the  other 
celebrated  acronyms  of  the  day. 

Their  work  and  their  style  won  them 
potent  friends — and  enemies,  FDR  was  fond 
of  Corcoran's  salty  common  sense  and  the 
sea  chantey  that  be  sang  at  parties.  John 
Poster  Dulles,  a  rising  young  conservative 
from  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  called  Corcoran  and  Cohen  a  threat 
to  the  country.  They  lived  together  in  a  red- 
brick Itallanate  mansion;  their  foes  dubbed 
It  "The  Little  Red  House  on  R  Street "  and 
maintained  darkly  that  it  was  full  of  Com- 
munists. Actually,  their  ideology  was  much 
simpler.  "Ben  believes  In  the  perfectibility 
of  man,"  noted  Corcoran  cheerfully.  "Being  a 
Catholic.  I  believe  in  original  sin." 

Both  believed  In  pragmatic  compromise. 
When  Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg,  a  conserva- 
tive Republican,  proposed  a  few  changes  In 
their  bill  to  reform  the  banking  industry. 
Cohen  and  Corcoran  accepted  them.  "When 
we  first  came  into  this  business,  we  were 
called  In  because  the  Congress  was  un- 
happy," Corcoran  recalled  last  week.  "When 
we  were  finished,  Sam  Rayburn  said,  you 
couldn't  tell  whether  we'd  been  working  for 
the  Congress  or  the  White  House.  It  can  be 
done." 

Mr.  Deeds.  Cohen  maintains  that  such 
legerdemain  would  serve  Jimmy  Carter  well. 
•Roosevelt  conducted  himself  so  as  to  have 
the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Amsrlcan 
people."  he  recalls.  ""He  dldn"t  feel  this  con- 
flict, the  Idea  that  It's  easier  to  confront  and 
defy  the  Congress."  A  lifetime  bachelor, 
Cohen  lives  quietly  in  an  apartment  clut- 
tered with  nev.spaper  clips,  government  pub- 
lications, scholarly  reviews — and  hU  pet 
schnauzer,  Mr.  Deeds.  He  plays  singles  at  the 
St.  Albans  tennis  club,  where  he  gracefully 
allows  duffers  to  beat  him. 

The  Cork  Is  still  very  much  a  man  about 
town.  He  gets  up  weekdays  and  goes  to  work 
at  the  same  law  offices  he  has  maintained 
since  the  early  '40s.  A  rich  widower,  he  often 
squires  Anna  Chennault,  widow  of  World 
War  lis  famous  Flying  Tiger,  about  Wash- 
ington. "I've  been  reincarnated."  he  reports. 
"I'm  so  young  now  that  I  can't  afford  to 
drink  whisky."  He  has  lunch  with  Cohen 
nearly  every  Saturday  at  the  Cosmos  Club. 
""I  don't  have  the  spare  time  for  tennis  like 
my  lord  of  leisure  here,"  he  said  to  Cohen 
one  day  last  week.  "Besides,  my  tennis  isn't 
good  enough." 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
submitted  by  Senators  today.) 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.siness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


IMPORTATION   OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate, having  recessed  on  yesterday,  will 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  S.  174, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to 
restore  the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  InternatloiTiJ 
community. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


'  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp..  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Federal  Housing  Administration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  73)  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  be  temporarily  set  aside,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  be  permitted  to  submit  and 
have  acted  upon  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trp  AMENDMENT  NO.  7S 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  offers  an  unprlntcd  amendment 
numbered  75: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

(a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the 
President  may  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  this  act  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  suspension  would  en- 
courage meaningful  negotiations  and  further 
the  peaceful  transfer  of  governing  power 
from  minority  rule  to  majority  rule  In 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Such  suspension  shall 
remain  In  effect  for  such  duration  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  President. 

(b)  If  the  President  suspends  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  in  this 
act,  he  shall  so  report  to  the  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  when  he  terminates  such  suspen- 
sion. 

(c)  If  the  President  suspends  the  opera- 
tion of  the  amendments  contained  In  this 
act,  any  reference  In  those  amendments  to 
date  of  enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  date  on  which  such  suspen- 
sion Is  terminated  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  vote 
take  place  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Vermont  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  does  not  object.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday. 

TTie  proposed  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions of  S.  174  if  he  determines  that  such 
suspension  would  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Rhodesia.  The  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  resume  the  U.S.  pur- 
chase of  chromium  from  Rhodesia  if,  in 
his  judgment,  it  would  help  to  peacefully 
settle  matters  in  that  country.  I  believe  it 
is  a  worthwhile  amendment.  It  was  of- 
fered in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Ichord.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
do  not  personally  approve  the  amend- 
ment, I  find  no  great  problem  with  it. 
The  amendment  seems  superfluous  to  me 
because  the  bill  which  is  before  us,  name- 
ly, S.  174,  gives  the  President  clear  au- 
thority to  exercise  his  discretion  if  there 
are  changing  circumstances.  Further- 
more, I  would  contemplate  a  suspension 
of  the  type  suggested  in  the  amendment. 

I  have  no  basic  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  and 
its  acceptance  here,  I  believe,  woiild  speed 
the  bill  to  the  President.  For  those  rea- 
sons I  would  Intend  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  amendment  has  a 
great  deal  of  significance  because  the 
amendment  recognizes  that  the  Congress 
has  the  right  to  set  aside  an  embargo 
imposed  by  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
the  principle  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  fought  for  lo  these  10  years, 
that  the  Congress,  when  it  feels  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  has  the 
right  to  set  aside  action  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  Seciu-ity  Council. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  being 
accepted  by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  arrangement,  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  will  not  take  place  until  2 
o'clock.  Therefore,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  withhold 
that  request. 

T7P   AMENDMENT    NO.    76 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  minor  technical  amendment  that  I 
wish  to  offer  at  this  time,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  in  order  to  offer  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  an  unprinted  technical  amendment 
be  in  order  at  this  time  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  pro- 
poses unprinted  amendment  No.  76: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  the  material  that  follows  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  2,  line  5,  Immediately  after  the 
period,  add  quotation  marks,  a  semi-colon, 
and  the  word  ""and". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
explain  the  amendment,  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  line  1,  we  would  strike  the  comma 
and  the  semicolon  that  follows  it,  as  well 
as  the  word,  "and,"  as  that  is  not  needed 
there.  Then  four  lines  after,  on  page  2 — 
that  is  to  say,  on  line  5 — immediately 
after  the  period,  we  would  add  quotation 
marks,  a  semicolon,  and  the  word  "and." 
It  in  no  way  changes  the  substance.  It  is 
simply  a  printing  error  that  the  commit- 
tee thinks  should  be  straightened  out  at 
this  point.  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  wanted  to  bring  up  a  nomination. 
As  soon  as  he  enters  the  Chamber,  I  shall 
move,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  that  this  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside. 

Meanwhile,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  confirming  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  John  C.  White  to  be  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  reported  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  has  cleared 
this  with  me.  I  understand  he  has  cleared 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  There- 
fore, I  interpose  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  it  has  been  discussed  on  this  side. 
As  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  knows,  Mr.  White  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  this  morning  and  made  a 
fine  impression  on  Members  of  both 
parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
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proceeded  to  the  consideration 
tive  business. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  more  enlightened  ap- 
pointments that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  made.  Mr.  White  has  long  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  as  the  Texas 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  pre- 
sided over  some  tremendous  break- 
throughs on  agriciUtural  problems.  He 
has  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  agricid- 
ture  in  the  Texas  agrarian  community, 
the  most  diversified  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  its  swift  approval  of  my  fellow 
Texan,  John  White,  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  hearings  this 
morning  confirmed  what  we  in  Texas  al- 
ready know,  that  Commissioner  White  Is 
well  prepared  and  fully  experienced  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated. 

We  will  be  sorry  to  lose  John  White  as 
our  State's  agricultural  commissioner.  It 
will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  an- 
other person  duplicates  the  outstanding 
Job  he  has  done.  But  my  State  and  the 
Nation  stand  to  gain  from  the  service  he 
will  render  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  Ser-retary  Bergland  In  the  years 
ahead  for  the  betterment  of  the  Ameri- 
can farm  community. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  selection  of 
appointees  to  positions  within  the  admin- 
istration is  a  difficult  ta.sk,  and  oiu-  con- 
firmation process  Is  Intended  to  Insure 
that  this  task  is  completed  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. I  know  that  In  this  Instance,  both 
the  nomination  and  confirmation  proc- 
ess have  accomplished  their  intended 
purposes.  In  all  respects,  Jo*in  White  is 
the  right  man  for  the  job,  and  the  Na- 
tion will  benefit  as  a  result. 

In  the  statement  I  presented  this 
morning  to  the  committee.  I  pointed  out 
that  it  is  imnecessary  for  a  Senator  to 
agree  in  every  instance  with  the  political 
philosophy  or  policy  positions  of  a  nomi- 
nee before  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
It  is  essential  only  that  we  in  this  body 
assure  ourselves  and  the  country  that 
the  nominee  is  qualified,  capable,  and 
earnest. 

Without  doubt,  John  White  meets  those 
criteria.  So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
nominee,  but  I  am  proud  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  nomination  and  urge  his 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  presented  on  behalf 
of  Deputy  Secretary-Designate  White  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  or  Senator  John  G.  Tower  of 
Texas 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  meet  with 
you  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  John  White, 
In  regard  to  his  nomination  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  know  the  Committee  has  been  provided 
biographical  Information  so  I  will  not  dwell 


on  those  facts,  except  to  point  out  that  Com- 
missioner White  Is  one  former  college  pro- 
fessor who  understands  the  problems  of 
farmers  and  ranchers.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  same  college  faculty  as  Com- 
missioner White  where  he  helped  direct  the 
University's  agriculture  program,  and  since 
that  thne  I  have  come  to  admire  and  respect 
him  for  his  dedicated  efforts  to  help  the  agri- 
cultural community  of  Texas. 

Over  the  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time. 
Presidents  have  from  lime  to  time  nominated 
Individuals  whose  qualifications  were  called 
Into  question  by  this  body.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  such  prob- 
lem with  this  nomination. 

For  26  years,  John  White  has  served  the 
state  of  Texas  well  as  Its  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  winning  election  to  that  post  as 
a  young  man  of  25.  and  subsequently  winning 
re-election  a  dozen  times.  I  can  assure  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  anyone  who  wins  thirteen 
statewide  elections  In  Texas  Is  doing  some- 
thing right. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
cult problems  facing  Texas  agriculture  are 
familiar,  too,  with  the  vital  leadership  which 
the  Agriculture  Commissioner  has  provided 
over  the  years.  He  Is  the  dean  of  state  agri- 
culture comml.ssloners  not  only  through  ten- 
ure of  office,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  abilities 
he  has  brought  to  that  office. 

He  Is  a  working  farmer  and  rancher,  from 
his  earliest  days.  He  knows  what  It  takes  to 
make  a  crop,  and  I  Imagine  he  is  familiar 
with  losing  one  as  well.  He  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  he  un- 
derstands what  they  are  saying.  The  policies 
which  he  has  pursued  In  Texas  reflect  his 
concern  for  the  needs  of  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas,  for  both  producer  and  consumer. 
As  a  state  official  he  knows  first-hand  the 
problems  and  successes  of  national  farm  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  he  has 
been  close  to  the  people  he  now  seeks  to 
serve. 

As  a  Texan,  I  am  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Commissioner  White's  admin- 
istration. Over  the  years,  he  has  renewed 
the  vitality  of  the  Texas  Agriculture  Com- 
mls<;lon  through  reorganization  and  consoli- 
dation, in  order  to  better  serve  the  constitu- 
ency of  his  office. 

His  efforts  to  develop  good  working  rela- 
tionships with  his  counterparts  In  Mexico 
have  paved  the  way  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  develop  trade  and  combat  agricul- 
tural problems.  As  a  boy,  and  later  as  Com- 
missioner, he  learned  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  long-term  drought  on  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  his  own  programs  to  deal  with 
that  crisis  saved  a  good  many  farmers  from 
ruin. 

John  White  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
this  country  to  see  the  future  of  agiiculture 
In  exports,  and  his  organization  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Products  Program  can  be  cred- 
ited for  much  of  the  export  development 
which  has  occurred  over  the  last  five  years 
in  Texas. 

Likewise,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  impending  agricultural  fuel  short- 
ages, and  the  Implications  for  Irrigated  farm- 
ing. Surveys  and  studies  of  these  shortages 
have  served  to  focus  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem so  that  farmers  and  ranchers  can  act  on 
their  own  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  we,  as 
members  of  the  Senate,  can  or  should  ex- 
pect that  every  nominee  coming  before  us 
will  share  our  every  point  of  view.  Nor  do 
I  expect  that  John  Wlilte  and  I  will  agree 
on  every  policy  of  the  Administration  over 
the  next  four  years.  I  believe  we  do  have  the 
obligation  to  confirm  appointees  only  If  they 
are  qualified  by  experience  for  the  Job  they 
seek,  and  refiect  a  concern  for  those  who 
they,  in  effect,  represent  in  the  conduct  of 
their  offices. 
I  know  that  Commissioner  White  is  quall- 
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fled;  I  believe  his  record  substantiates  his 
abilities;  and  I  chn  assure  you  that  he  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  lives  and  Uveli- 
hoods  of  farmers  and  ranchers  throughout 
our  cotmtry. 

The  mainstay  of  this  country  is  the  land 
and  those  who  work  it.  Those  who  admin- 
ister the  programs  which  affect  those  people 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  John 
White  recognizes  that  responsibility  and  is 
ready  to  undertake  it. 

In  considering  his  nomination.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  focus  on  those  facts,  and  to  avoid 
the  distraction  of  petty  personal  or  partisan 
concerns,  no  matter  how  Important  those 
concerns  may  be  to  any  of  us  individually. 
This  office  for  which  John  White  has  been 
nominated  deserves  no  less  than  he  has  to 
offer,  and  I  would  urge  the  Committee  to 
recommend  his  confirmation  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  of  John  White 
for  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RKODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rhode- 
sian  chrome  and  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  its  position  as  a  law-abiding 
member  of  the  International  Commu- 
nity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
time  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  will  take  place. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  Is  absent  on 
oflBcIal  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  63  Leg.) 
YEAS— S3 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Anderson 

Baker 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 


Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdtck 

Byrd. 


Chafee 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 


Harry  P.,  Jr.  Culver 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Curtis 
Case  Danforth 
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DeConcinl 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durkin 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatiield 

Hathaway 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

He.ms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 


Cannon 

Gravel 

Hatch 


Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Maihias 

Matsunaga 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mel  Cher 

Met  calf 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moynlhan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Parkwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Inouye  Talmadge 

Kennedy 

Roth 


Pro  xm  ire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 

Zorinsky 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  was  agreed  to. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3839, 
Calendar  No.  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) .  The  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill,  Calendar  No.  36  (H.R.  3839),  to  re- 
scind certain  budget  authority  recommended 
in  the  message  of  the  President  of  Janaury 
17,  1977  (H.  Doc.  95-48),  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDraG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  3839,  Calendar 
No.  36. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  is  the  rescission 
measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  from  the  President  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1977,  contains  nine  rescission  pro- 
posals which  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  H.R.  3839,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  today,  recommends  conciir- 
rence  with  the  House  in  approving  five  of 
the  rescissions  and  in  disapproving  the 
remaining  four  rescissions. 

The  estimated  total  of  budget  author- 
ity recommended  to  be  rescinded  in  this 
bill  is  $664,050,000.  This  is  $277,228,000 
less  than  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  Januai-y  17. 

Of  the  five  items  In  H.R.  3839,  four  of 
these  are  routine  and  did  not  encounter 


any  opposition  in  committee.  These  In- 
clude: 

Subcommittee,  item,  and  amount 

First.  Defense,  retired  pay,  $143,600,000. 

Second.  Defense,  Air  Force  procurement, 
$14,350,000. 

Third.  Foreign  operations,  foreign  military 
credit  sales,  $41,500,000. 

Fourth.  State/Justice,  contributions  for 
Internatlcnal  peacekeeping  activities,  $12,- 
000,000. 

H.R.  3839  also  contains  language  rec- 
ommending rescission  of  $452.6  million 
for  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion account.  In  his  message  of  Janu- 
ai-y  17,  President  Ford  recommended  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  not  procure 
the  fourth  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
rier— CVN-71 — or  convert  the  nuclear 
powered  cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  to 
the  Aegis  air  defense  weapons  system 
configuration,  and  urged  the  Congress 
to  rescind  $721  million  for  the  funding  for 
these  items. 

The  present  administration  modified 
the  rescission  proposal  for  the  nuclear 
carrier  because  $268  4  million  of  tlie  $350 
million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1977 
has  been  obligated;  the  proposal  has  been 
revised,  tlierefore,  to  rescission  of  $81.6 
million.  The  committee  recommends  con- 
currence with  the  rescission  of  $81.6  mil- 
lion for  the  carrier  in  addition  to  rescis- 
sion of  the  full  amount  of  $371  million 
for  the  Long  Beach  conversion. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee are  not  to  be  construed  as  a  depar- 
ture from  its  continuing  support  of  the 
carrier  task  force  concept.  During  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
conceiTiing  the  rescLssiou  proposals,  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  elicited  testimony 
from  Dr.  Bro-An  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  administration  to  include  a  new 
type  aircraft  carrier — CVV — in  the  fiscal 
year  1979  defense  budget  and  a  second 
CW  in  the  5-year  defense  plan.  The 
committee  would  have  prefeiTed  a  com- 
mitment rather  than  a  mere  statement 
of  intent,  and  the  committee  expects  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  to  move  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  with  an  accelerated  verti- 
cal short  takeofif  and  landing — V./ 
STOL — aircraft  program,  as  well  as  the 
design  and  construction  of  an  interim 
carrier — CVV.  This  direction  includes  the 
submission  of  a  budget  amendment  for 
fiscal  year  1978  funds  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1977,  to  help  achieve  these  new 
capabilities  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Rollcall  votes  were  taken  during  con- 
sideration of  the  rescission  bill,  both  in 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  meet- 
ings. The  Defense  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended ratification  of  the  rescission  of 
fiscal  year  1977  funds  for  the  fourth  nu- 
clear powered  Nimitz  class  aircraft  car- 
rier by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The  subcommit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  8  to  4,  recommended 
ratification  of  the  rescission  of  fiscal  year 
1977  funds  for  conversion  of  the  nuclear 
powered  cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach  to  the 
Aegis  air  defense  weapons  system  con- 
figuration. The  full  committee  recom- 
mended ratification  of  the  rescission  of 
tlie  nuclear  carrier  funds  by  a  vote  of  18 
to  4  and  ratification  of  the  Long  Beach 
conversion  funds  by  a  vote  of  15  to  6.  The 
committee  approved  report  language  per- 
taining to  the  V/STOL  aircraft  program 
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and  the  design  and  const 
interim  carrier — CVV — by 
to  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
guished  colleague  from 
the  ranking  member  of  the 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President 
mittee    recommends    the 
$664,050,000  in  this  bill.  Thife 
000  less  than  the  amount 
the  message  from  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the 
scinds  appropriated  funds 
partment  of  Defense;  funds 
to   the  President   for   fordgn 
credit  sales;  Department  of 
ternational    organizations 
ences;  Department  of 
Department  of  Transportation 

Most  of  the  funds 
rescission  are  contained  in 
ment  of  Defense  portion  of 
concerns  the  shipbuilding 
Specifically,  this  rescission 
tlie  effect  of  terminating 
ment  of  a  fourth  nuclear-^ow 
craft  carrier  and  the  conv 
nuclear-powered    cruiser, 
Beach,  with  the  Aegis  air 
ons  system.  The  action 
ships  amounts  to  a  rescission 
600,000. 

President  Ford 
scission  of  funds  prior  to 
and  President  Carter  has 
recommendation.  This  iss^e 
up  on  the  floor  of  the 
rescission  was  sustained  by 
to  161  on  the  nuclear  career 
to  136  on  the  Long  Beach 

Many  of  the  Appropriatibns 
tee  members,  as  well  as  my  self 
support  the  Navy's  aircraft 
gram.  When  Dr.  Brown,  the 
Defense,  appeared  before 
Subcommittee  in  support  ( 
sion,  he  was  asked  to  give  a 
on  the  administration's 
the  fourth  nuclear  carrier 

Dr.  Brown  said  it  was  th( 
the  administration  to  incliide 
for  a  smaller  carrier  with 
power  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
small  carrier  in  fiscal  198: 
view  of  the  members  of 
that  a  more  positive 
mere  statement  of  Intent 
been  forthcoming  from  the 
tion.  Since  this  commitment 
made,   the  committee 
language    concerning    the 
and  design  of  the  smaller 
as    vertical  /short    takeoff 
aircraft  programs.  It  is  the 
the  committee  that  the 
ment    and    the 
such  a  program  to  the 
plemental  request  for  fiscal 

I  support  the  rescission 
bv  the  committee  and 
though  many  of  us  would 
to  continue  on  with  the 
gram  as  passed  by  the 
that  it  just  Is  not  practical 
view  of  the  recommendatijons 
Presidents  and  the  vote  on 
the  House  of  Representativjes 
scind  this  money. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr 
concerned  about  the 
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uctlon  of  an 
a  vote  of  16 
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1  saving  office, 
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was  taken 
and  the 
a  vote  of  252 
and  269 
(inversion. 
Commlt- 
,  strongly 
carrier  pro- 
Secretary  of 
the  Defense 
I  this  rescis- 
commitment 
alternative  to 

intention  of 
a  request 
conventional 
and  a  second 
It  was  the 
committee 
than  a 
should  have 
admlnlstra- 
was  not 
report 
acceleration 
carrier  as  well 
and    landing 
intention  of 
Depart- 
submit 
in  a  sup- 
year  1978. 
as  reported 
that  even 
ve  preferred 
pro- 
last  year, 
this  time  in 
by  both 
the  floor  of 
not  to  re- 


ship  Duildlng 
Congi  ess 
at 


Preiiident.  I  am 
rescisiiion  of  fiscal 


year  1977  funds  for  the  fourth  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  of  the  Nimitz 
class.  My  concern  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  going  forward  with  this 
ship  and  that  we  are.  Instead,  merely 
hoping  to  build  two  smaller  carriers  of 
yet  undefined  characteristics,  sometime 
in  the  indefinite  future.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  not  wise.  According  to  Dr.  Brown, 
the  administration  has  not  expressed  the 
intent  to  request  even  the  first  of  these 
smaller  carriers  until  fiscal  year  1979. 
To  me,  this  is  an  intolerable  slippage  of 
2  years  in  that  part  of  our  fieet  which 
represents  the  margin  of  superiority 
over  our  potential  adversaries.  It  would 
seem  that  if  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
choose  between  the  CVV  and  the  smaller 
V/STOL  carriers,  as  apparently  has  now 
been  done  by  the  administration,  then 
this  alternative  solution  must  of  neces- 
sity be  something  we  can  go  forward 
with  now.  Otherwise  the  decision  to  re- 
scind the  funds  for  the  fourth  Nimitz 
class  carrier  is  premature. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  approval  of  this 
rescission  would  be  conditioned  upon 
a  firm  commitment  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  submit  to  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  1978  budget  in  time 
for  us  to  act  upon  it  during  considera- 
tion of  DOD  fund  requests  during  this 
Congress.  Since  that  did  not  occur,  I 
have  voted  against  this  rescission  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee,  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  require  the 
submission  of  the  request  for  one  of  the 
two  alternatives  and  that  we  will  go 
forward  with  the  commitment  to  main- 
tain our  Navy's  strength  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  hope  that  we  will 
proceed  to  take  these  matters  under  im- 
mediate consideration  within  Congress 
to  assure  that  there  is  no  pause  in  what 
I  think  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
defense  strategy,  and  that  is  a  strong  and 
viable  seven-ocean  navy. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Sermtor  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  3839,  the  second  budget  rescission 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1977,  makes  significant 
budget  reductions  for  the  fiscal  year. 
These  reductions  are  economizing  moves 
with  the  principal  rescissions  in  the  area 
of  defense,  and  they  demonstrate,  I  be- 
lieve, that  certain  specific  reductions  can 
be  made  in  the  defense  budget.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  am  speaking  here  of 
limited  reductions  that  will  endanger 
neither  the  military  preparedness  nor  the 
overall  security  of  the  Nation. 

I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the  rescis- 
sion on  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
which  accounts  for  almost  70  percent  of 
the  rescission  total  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  A 
decision  not  to  procure  a  fourth  Nimitz- 
class,  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier, 
one  which  eventually  would  have  cost  an 
estimated  $1.63  billion,  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  this  rescission. 

The  present  plan  is  to  construct  two 


smaller  carriers  instead  of  the  one 
Nimitz-cl&ss  carrier.  These  will  be  less 
costly,  non-nuclear  carriers  that  could 
accommodate  the  fighter  bombers  of  to- 
day as  well  as  the  new  vertical/short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  that  the 
Navy  intends  to  develop.  These  carriers 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  present  require- 
ments as  well  as  some  future  ones  which 
have  been  identified.  The  administration 
plans  to  include  the  first  of  these 
smaller,  less  costly  non-nuclear  carriers 
in  the  fiscal  year  1979  defense  budget. 
The  second  is  to  be  included  in  the  5 -year 
defense  plan. 

The  need  for  a  greater  number  of 
smaller  carriers  has  been  recognized  by 
many  of  our  naval  experts.  It  is  argued 
that  by  focusing  construction  on  a  small 
number  of  huge  carriers,  we  continue  to 
limit  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
The  Navy  must  maintain  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence on  the  oceans,  but  also  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vessels  available  to  re- 
spond to  trouble  spots  around  the  world. 

I  support  President  Carter's  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion  rescission  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  can  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  direction  of  our  Navy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  3839,  a  rescission 
bill  which  includes  five  rescissions  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  also  want  to  express  my  views 
on  how  the  bill  relates  ot  the  third  budg- 
et resolution  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

H.R.  3839  would  rescind  $664  million 
in  budget  authority.  Outlays  associated 
with  the  rescissions  total  $49  million; 
these  amounts  are  in  line  with  the  third 
budget  resolution  assumptions. 

Pour  of  the  rescissions  are  technical  in 
nature,  and  the  funds  previously  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  these  items  are 
excess  to  program  needs.  These  rescis- 
sions, totaling  $211  million,  involve  re- 
ductions in  retired  military  pay.  Air 
Force  procurement,  foreign  military 
credit  sales,  and  the  U.S.  assessment  for 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  fifth  rescission  in  the  bill,  and  the 
only  nontechnical  item,  concerns  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  construction  rescis- 
sion of  long  lead  time  components  for 
the  CVN  71  Nimtf2-class  nuclear  attack 
carrier  and  conversion  of  the  USS.  Long 
Beach  cruiser  to  accommodate  the  Aegis 
missile  defense  system.  The  amount  pro- 
posed for  the  shipbuilding  rescission  by 
President  Ford  in  his  rescission  message 
of  January  17,  1977,  was  $721  million. 

President  Carter  affirmed  his  support 
for  the  proposed  shipbuilding  rescission 
in  February;  however,  in  testimony,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  $268  million  of  the 
funds  had  been  obligated  for  spare  parts 
for  the  nuclear  propulsion  unit  of  the 
carrier.  Inasmuch  as  these  spares  can  be 
utilized  by  tlie  three  nuclear  carriers  pre- 
viouslv  approved  by  Congress,  the  rescis- 
sion bill  rescinds  only  the  remaining  un- 
obligated $453  million  in  budget  author- 
ity for  Navy  shipbuilding. 

There  are  several  substantive  reasons 
for  supporting  the  shipbuilding  rescis- 
sion. 

The  basic  decision  not  to  build  the 
large  carrier  results  from  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  study.  The  study  disclosed 
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that  a  Nimitz  class  carrier  will  incur  38 
percent  more  in  investment  costs  and  13 
percent  more  in  30-year  operating  costs 
than  a  conventional  carrier  of  the  same 
size. 

Further,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
United  States  must  begin  dispersing  its 
at-sea  aviation  assets.  This  obviously 
requires  a  larger  number  of  aircraft 
carriers.  The  National  Security  Council 
suggested  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
vertical /short  takeoff  and  landing — 
V/STOL — carriers  as  an  alternative  to 
Nimitz  class  carriers.  This  alternative 
should  significantly  reduce  the  vulnera- 
bility of  our  at-sea  assets  by  basing  more 
inexpensive  carriers  throughout  the 
world.  The  current  estimate  for  two 
V/STOL  carriers  is  $2.4  bUlion  as  op- 
posed to  $2.3  billion  for  one  Nimitz  class 
can'ler. 

The  lack  of  desire  to  retrofit  the  U.S.S. 
Long  Beach  as  a  platform  for  the  Aegis 
missile  defense  system  is  based  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  analysis  that  the 
DDG-47  destroyer  represents  the  cheap- 
est and  fastest  way  for  introducing  the 
Aegis  system  into  the  fleet.  Further,  if  a 
need  ever  exists  for  retrofitting  ships  with 
Aegis,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  retrofit  on 
the  newest  nuclear-powered  cruisers.  The 
Long  Beach  is  the  oldest  nuclear-powered 
surface  combatant  ship  in  the  fleet,  and 
its  assumed  life  utility  after  Aegis  con- 
version would  not  warrant  the  expected 
expenditures. 

Based  upon  the  above  facts,  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions supported  this  rescission.  Moreover, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  February  17,  1977,  and  voiced 
his  sunport  for  the  propo.sed  actions. 

Although  I  fully  support  this  rescis- 
sion, the  report  accompanying  the  bill 
includes  language  which  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  submit  supple- 
mental requests  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  a 
V/STOL  carrier  and  V/STOL  aircraft.  It 
is  the  administration's  view  that  these 
systems  are  required.  However,  due  to 
further  design  and  development  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
stated  that  fiscal  year  1979  is  the  earliest 
time  extensive  development  could  occur 
for  the  system.?.  He  is  also  on  record  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  seek  appropria- 
tions for  any  system  not  ready  for  de- 
velopment. I  accept  the  Department's 
position  in  this  matter  and  disagree  with 
the  committee's  language  stipulating  a 
fiscal  year  1978  supplemental  request 
prior  to  the  time  the  systems  are  ready 
for  full-scale  development. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  remind  col- 
leagues once  more  that  the  third  budget 
resolution,  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
March  3,  assumes  enactment  of  this  res- 
cission bill. 

With  regard  to  the  rescission  of  the 
Nimitz  carrier,  there  are  two  additional 
points: 

First,  from  a  budgetary  aspect,  a  nu- 
clear attack  carrier  cannot  stand  by  it- 
self. The  carrier  must  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  escort  and  supply /support  ships, 
aircraft,  and  weaponry.  These  support- 
ing items  are  not  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1978  budget  nor  in  the  5-year  pro- 
jections of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


The  investment  and  operating  costs  of 
these  additional  items  would  be  multi- 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  presently  as- 
sumed defense  program  for  the  next  15 
years.  The  carrier  alone  would  add  $2 
billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  room  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  these  additive  ship- 
building and  associated  equipment  and 
operating  costs  at  the  expense  of  other 
defense  requirements,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
focusing  on  upgrading  our  conventional 
arms  capability  for  the  primary  U.S.  de- 
fense mission,  our  NATO  forces. 

Second,  & .  Nimitz-c\ass  carrier  is  an 
illustration  of  interest  in  maintaining 
the  task  force  concept  for  projecting 
power  against  our  adversaries.  The 
United  States  currently  has  12  carriers 
for  this  mission;  it  is  expected  that  these 
12  will  be  in  the  fleet  until  the  year  2000 
with  most  of  the  carriers  active  well  be- 
yond that  time.  An  additional  large  car- 
rier makes  no  sense  when  we  confront 
these  facts.  Equally  as  important  is  the 
question  of  what  is  the  primary  future 
mission  of  the  Navy,  sea  control  or  power 
projection?  The  large  carrier  and  the 
projection  role  precludes  the  United 
States  from  placing  many  ships  in  sev- 
eral places  to  meet  contingencies,  and  at 
a  much  higher  cost  than  a  sea  control 
Navy.  The  proposed  rescission  is  a  first 
step  toward  building  up  the  size  of  our 
naval  fleet  with  more  cost-efficient, 
smaller,  more  flexible,  and  less  vulner- 
able ships.  It  also  leaves  the  door  open 
for  the  administration  to  determine  the 
future  roles  and  missions  of  the  Navy. 

I  strongly  support  this  move  tov.ard 
the  sea  control  mission  of  the  Navy.  In 
my  opinion,  the  consumption  value  of 
the  Navy  dollar  is  enhanced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  smaller,  efficient  ships. 
These  are  the  facts  I  suggest  colleagues 
should  consider  as  reasons  to  support  the 
rescission  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3839)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT— 
S.  925 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  925,  Calendar  Order  No.  44,  a 
bill  to  provide  temporary  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  facilitate 
emergency  actions  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  the  1976-77  drought,  is  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Hansen;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of  10 
minutes;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 


on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  of  10 
minutes;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  any  point  of  order  such  as  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  discussion  of  20  min- 
utes; and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  402(a)  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT- 
CONSIDERATION   OF   S.    925 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  I  will  then  put  in  a 
quorum  call,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
now  with  the  budget  waiver  of  S.  925  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  budget 
waiver  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  925. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  matter  of  the  budget  waiver  is  one 
that  addresses,  of  course,  itself  to  Sena- 
tor Bellmon,  who  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican who  will  be  here  shortly. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  intends  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call  pending  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  susrgest  th°  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBOES     FOB     THE      YEAS     AND     NAYS     ON     S.     S3S 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  S.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  S.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tlicre  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  tlie  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  111,  the 
budget  waiver  resolution  on  S.  925. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
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provisions  of  section  402(a) 
waived  with  respect  to  the 
S.  925,  a  bin  to  provide  tempotary 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
emergency  actions  to  mltlga 
of    the    1976-1977    drought, 
necessary  In  order  to  provide 
for  fvindlng  of  drought  prev 
In  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to 
hand  adverse  economic  and 
of  the  1976-1977  drought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKtER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  an  extensive  dlscuislon  of  the 
waiver  resolution  is  necessa  ry.  The  reso- 
lution, by  its  terms,  is  int  nded  to  deal 
with  an  emergency,  a  si  tuatlon  that 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  last 
May  15,  and  related  to  drought  condi- 
tions that  have  developed  ttiis  winter. 

For  that  reason,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  voted  to  report  out  the  waiver 
resolution,  so  that  the  Senate  may  con- 
sider the  bill  on  its  merits.  I 

I  emphasize  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee does  not  take  a  position  pn  the  merits 
of  this  or  any  other  piece  jof  legislation 
that  Is  waived  under  the  tonditions  of 
the  Budget  Act  The  committee  position 
was  unanimous,  and  I  suspect  there  will 
be  no  need  for  further  debite,  and  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICflR.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  bacl^  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  b^ick  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  i  esolutlon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  IJl)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  hav»  printed  In 
the  Record  an  exrerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  95-53),  explaining  th^  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectlonl  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  14  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESOLtmOW 


case 


£25 


1: 


PURPOSE  OP  THE 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Congreislonal 
Act  of   1974   provides   that   It 
In  order  In  either  the  House 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolutjlon 
rectly  or  Indirectly  authorizes 
of  new  budget  authority  for 
unless  that  bill  or  resolution 
the  House  or  Senate,  as  the 
or  before  May  15  preceding  th(  i 
such  fiscal  year.  Because  S 
thorlzes  enactment  of  new  bui^et 
which  would  become  available! 
was  reported  by  the  Commitee 
Natural  Resources  on  March  1 
lution  waiving  section  402(a) 
Act  with  respect  to  8.  925  mvfet 
before   this  bill   can   be   cons  dered 
Senate.  In  reporting  favorably 
lution,  the  Budget  Committee 
ommendlng  that  the  Senate  proceed 
slderatlon  of  S.  925,  but  Is 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Committee  criteria 
The  Budget  Committee  Is 
tant  to  recommend  the 
tlons  waiving  Section  402(a) 
Act.  This  section  was  included 
Act  to  insure  that  all  au 
U  considered  as  far  as  pofslble 
the  Hscal  year  In  which  It  will 


Budget 
shall   not  be 
or  the  Senate 
which  dl- 
;he  enactment 
a  fiscal  year 
Is  reported  In 
may  be,  on 
beginning  of 
which  au- 
authority 
In  fiscal  1977. 
jn  Energy  and 
1977,  a  reso- 
Df  the  Budget 
be  adopted 
by  the 
on  the  reso- 
is  simply  rec- 
to con- 
prejudglng 


not 


extremely  reluc- 
adoptlon  of  resolu- 
3f  the  Budget 
in  the  Budget 
thorl^ng  legislation 
in  advance  of 
take  effect  so 


that  It  co\Ud  be  considered  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution.  In 
addition,  this  section  was  Included  to  pro- 
vide the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
some  reasonable  notice  of  needed  appropria- 
tions for  the  coming  fiscal  year  so  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  meet  the  ap- 
propriations timetable  spelled  out  In  the 
Budget  Act. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  which  is  reported  to 
the  Senate  after  May  15  could  delay  the 
enactment  of  appropriations  bills  past  the 
Budget  Act  deadline  of  seven  days  after  Labor 
Dav  f<^r  the  completion  of  the  entire  appro- 
priations process.  The  legislative  history  of 
the  Budget  Act  indicates  that  the  May  15 
reporting  deadline  Is  not  to  be  lignily  waived. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  deciding  whether  to  favorably 
report  resolutions  waiving  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act,  will  con?lder  factors  includ- 
ing: the  reporting  committee's  effort  to  meat 
the  May  15  deadline,  the  delay  in  the  appro- 
priations process  engendered  by  the  delayed 
reporting  of  the  authorization,  and  whether 
the  enactment  of  the  authorization  will  sig- 
nificantly  affect    the   Congressional   budget. 

BTTDCET    IMPLICATIONS 

S.  925  authorizes  an  appropriation  not  to 
exceed  $200  million  which  may  become  avail- 
able m  FY  1977  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of  1948.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  also  permit  a  trans- 
fer Into  the  emergency  fund  of  up  to  $200 
million  of  FY  1977  funds  already  appropri- 
ated for  other  Interior  Department  purposes. 
However,  outlays  from  both  the  new  and 
transferred  money  are  limited  to  $200  million. 
(The  $200  million  not  expended  in  FY  1977 
would  serve  to  replenish  the  fund  for  future 
emergencies). 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  provide  temporary  authority 
and  the  necessary  funding  to  undertake  pre- 
ventive measures  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
severity  of  drought  conditions  affecting  irri- 
gated lands.  This  is  an  emergency  measure. 
Its  programs  focus  on  preventing  arought 
damage  before  it  occurs,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  continued  productivity  of  irri- 
gated l<»nds  and  the  protection  of  perennial 
crops.  If  consideration  of  this  blV  is  defeated, 
the  economic  effects  of  the  drought  may  be 
far-reaching,  including  crop  losses,  unem- 
ployment and  permanent  damage  to  farm 
land. 

In  favorably  reporting  the  resolution,  the 
Committee  notes  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  made  every 
effort  to  fully  authorize  all  1  -igatlon  pro- 
grams prior  to  May  15.  1976.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  continuing  severity  of  the 
drought  conditions  In  the  Western  States 
could  not  have  been  anticipated. 

Consideration  of  S.  925  will  not  delay  the 
regular  appropriations  process  because  the 
FY  1977  appropriations  for  the  Emer-«»ncy 
Fund  Act  have  already  been  enacted.  Fund- 
ing for  S.  925  could  be  provided  In  a  s-^^ple- 
mental  appropriation.  Full  funding  of  this 
legislation  would  not  In  Itself  cause  the 
celling  for  Function  300  or  the  aggregate 
budget  ceilings  to  be  breached. 


EMERGENCY  DROUGHT 
AUTHORITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  925)  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thorities to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  facilitate  emerpency  actions  to  miti- 
gate the  impacts  of  the  1976-77  drought, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  "(a)"  and 
insert  "(1)"; 


On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "(b)"  and 
insert  "(2)"; 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  "within"  and 
insert  "'to  users  either  within  or  out- 
side"; 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(3)"; 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(4)"; 

On  page  3,  line  9,  after  "SEC.  3."  In- 
sert "(a)"; 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  "things,"  in- 
sert "State  law,"; 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out: 

drought:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
allocation  of  the  water  will  be  to  a  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  contracting  entity  which 
win  be  responsible  for  repayment  on  terms 
and  conditions  within  the  repayment  capa- 
bility of  the  beneficiaries  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  funds  used  for  developing  or  acquiring 
emergency  water  supplies  that  exceed  the 
repayment  capability,  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

drought. 

(b)  Where  the  allocation  of  the  water  Is 
to  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contracting  en- 
tity such  entity  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
payment on  terms  and  conditions  within 
the  repayment  capability  of  the  beneficiaries 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
funds  used  for  developing  or  acquiring 
emergency  water  supplies  that  exceed  the 
repayment  capability,  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  in- 
dividual irrigators  outside  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  Interest-free  loans  to  such  irrigators 
for  the  purposes  of  undertaking  construc- 
tion, management,  conservation  activities,  or 
the  acquisition  of  water,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  effect  In  mitigating  losses 
and  damages  resulting  from  the  1976-1977 
drought  period  and  to  make  payments  to 
landowners  outside  Federal  reclamation 
projects  who  are  without  Irrigation  water 
supplies  to  carry  out  soil  conservation  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  productivity  of  their 
lands  for  future  seasons. 

(d)  Each  irrigator  desiring  a  loan  or  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  make  application  to  the  Governor 
of  the  appropriate  State  or  his  designee.  The 
Governor  or  his  designee  shall  determine 
whether  the  intended  use  of  the  amount 
requested,  in  his  Judgment,  meets  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  laws.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  such  loans  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  that  these  requirements 
are  met.  The  period  of  repayment  for  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "irrigators"  shall  mean  any  person  or 
legal  entity  who  holds  a  valid  existing  water 
right  for  irrigation  purposes. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  after  "charges"  in- 
sert "Including  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs"; 

On  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  period. 
Insert : 

Construction  activities  undertaken  to  im- 
plement the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  Initiated  after  October  1, 
1977. 

On  page  7,  beginning  with  line  1,  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  restricting  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or — 

(1)  as  affecting  in  any  way  any  law  gov- 
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crnlng  appropriation  or  use  of.  or  Federal 
right  to,  water  on  public  lands; 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibiUty,  inter- 
ests, or  rights  In  water  resources  develop- 
ment or  control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting, 
or  mrdlfyinp  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  Siites  or  of  two  or  mere  States  and 
the  Federal  Governmsnt; 

(4)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  rejjeal- 
ing,  except  as  specl.'.cally  set  forth  in  tnls 
Act,  existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regulatory  functions  in  relation  thereto;  and 

(5)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  inter- 
state compact. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  o/ 
Re,nesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary",  acting  throtigh  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  purouant  to  the  Jtuthor- 
Itles  1)1  the  Reclamation  Laws  (74  Stat.  382,  as 
amended)  and  the  authorities  granted  herein, 
is  directed  to — 

(1 )  perform  studies  to  identify  opporttml- 
lles  to  augment,  utilize,  or  conserve  water 
supplies  available  to  Federal  reclamatioii 
projects;  and,  within  existing  contractual 
arrangements  and  pursuant  to  State  water 
law  to  undertake  without  further  authoriza- 
tion construction,  management,  and  con- 
servation activities  which  can  be  expected  to 
have  an  effect  in  mitigating  losses  and  dam- 
age,s  to  Federal  reclamation  projects  resulting 
from  the  1976-77  drought  period: 

(2)  within  the  constraints  of  State  water 
laws,  acquire  available  wnter  supplies  by  piir- 
cha.se  from  willing  sellers  and  to  redistribute 
such  water  to  users  either  within  or  out.side 
Federal  reclamation  projects  based  upon 
priorities  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  objective  of  minimizing  losses  and 
tlan>ages  resulting  from  the  drought; 

(3)  undertake  expedited  evaluations  and 
reconnaLsance  studies  of  potential  facilities 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
current  emergency  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
evaluating  sucli  potential  undertakings  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  wells,  putnping 
plants,  pipelines,  canals,  and  alteration,  of 
outlet  works  of  existing  impoundments;  and 

(4)  make  payments  to  Federal  reclamation 
project  landowners  who  are  without  Irriga- 
tion water  supplies  to  carry  out  soil  conser- 
vation measure.^  to  protect  the  productivity 
of  project  lands  for  future  seasons. 

Sec.  2.  Payment  for  v.-ater  acquired  from 
willing  .sellers  will  be  at  a  negotiated  price, 
but  will  not  confer  any  tnidue  benefit  or 
profit  to  any  person  or  persons  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  realized  if  the  water 
had  been  used  in  the  r.ormal  irrigation  of 
crop.s  adapted  to  the  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determl-.e  for 
purpo.ses  of  this  Act  the  priority  of  need  for 
allocatlnij  the  acquired  or  developed  water, 
taking  into  consideration,  among  other 
things,  Slate  law,  national  need  and  the  ef- 
fest  of  If  .King  perenjiial  crons  due  to  drought. 

(b)  Where  the  allocation  of  the  water  is 
to  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contracting  en- 
tity such  entity  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
payment on  terms  and  conditions  within  the 
repayment  capability  of  the  beneficiaries  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  funds 
used  for  developing  or  acquiring  emergency 
water  suppiie.s  that  exceed  the  repayment  ca- 
pabiliiy,  bhall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(c)  In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual irrigators  outside  Federal  reclamation 


projects,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
Interest-free  loans  to  such  Irrigators  for  the 
purposes  of  undertaking  construction,  man- 
agement, conservation  activities,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  water,  which  can  be  expected  to 
have  an  elTect  in  mitigating  lo.sscs  and  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  1973-1977  drought 
period  and  to  make  payments  to  landowners 
outside  Federal  reclamation  projects  who  are 
without  Irrigation  water  supplies  to  carry 
out  soil  conservation  measures  to  protect  the 
prod'.^ctl^■ity  of  their  lands  for  future  sea- 
6ons. 

(d)  Each  irrigator  desiring  a  loan  or  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  subjection  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  make  application  to  the  Oovernor 
of  the  appropriate  State  or  his  designee. 
The  Governor  or  his  designee  shall  determine 
whether  the  intended  u.«e  of  the  amount  re- 
quested, in  his  Judgment,  meets  the  pur- 
po.ies  cf  subsection  (c)  of  this  .section  and 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
propriate State  laws.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove such  loans  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  that  these  requirements  are 
met.  The  period  of  repayment  for  such  loans 
shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "irrigators"  shall  mean  any  person  or 
legal  entity  who  holds  a  valid  existing  water 
right  for  Irrigation  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  defer  without  penalty,  the  1977  and  1978 
payments  of  any  Installment  of  charges  in- 
cluding operation  and  maintenance  costs 
owed  to  the  tJnlted  States  on  Federal  recla- 
mation projects  as  he  deems  necessary  be- 
cause of  financial  hardship  caused  by  ex- 
treme drought  conditions:  Provided,  That 
any  deferment  may  be  added  to  the  end  of 
the  repayment  period  under  the  contracting 
entities'  existing  contract  with  the  United 
States 

Sec.  5.  Actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
are  in  response  to  emer^'ency  conditions  and 
depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  their 
completion  prior  to  or  during  the  1977  irri- 
gation season  and,  therefore,  are  deemed  not 
to  be  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment for  ptirposes  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policv  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852,  as 
amended:  42  U.S.C.  4321 ) . 

Sec.  6.  The  program  established  by  this  Act 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  coordi- 
nated with  emergency  and  dls.-uster  relief 
operations  conducted  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies under  other  provisions  of  law.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. The  heads  of  all  other  Federal  agencies 
performing  relief  functions  under  other  Fed- 
eral authorities  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designee,  such  information  and  records  as 
tie  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  March  1,  1978.  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
complete  report  on  expenditures  under  this 
Act  which  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  Itemized  account  of  each  contract  for 
construction  or  the  purcha.se  and  sale  of 
w.-xter  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Src.  e.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  of 
1948  (62  Stat.  1052:  43  U.S.C.  503),  a  sum. 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
pi'rpo.ses  of  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  and 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  transfer  to  tlie  emer- 
gency fund  such  fiscal  year  1977  fundi  ap- 
propriated for  other  piirpr^se?  as  may  be 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Pro- 
vided, howevi-r,  That  no  more  than  $200,000,- 
COO  of  fiscal  year  1977  appropriated  finid.s 
shall  be  expended  from  the  emergency  fund 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Con- 
struction activities  undertaken  to  implement 


the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  initiated  after  October  1.  1977. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  restricting  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or — 

( 1 )  as  affecting  in  any  way  any  law  govern- 
ing appropriation  or  use  of,  or  Federal  right 
to.  water  on  public  lands; 

(2)  as  expanding  or  diminishing  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility.  Interests, 
or  rights  in  water  resources  development  or 
control; 

(3)  as  displacing,  superseding,  limiting,  or 
modifying  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  as  superseding,  modifying  or  repealing, 
except  as  specifically  set  forth  in  this  Act, 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
or  participate  in  the  development  of  water 
resources  or  to  exercise  llcen.sing  or  regula- 
tory functions  in  relation  thereto;  and 

(5)  as  modifying  the  terms  of  any  inter- 
state compact. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  myself  to  the  emergency  aspects 
of  this  legislation  and  the  need  for 
prompt  action.  As  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  a  serious  drought  has  been 
predicted  for  the  Western  States  for  this 
coming  summer.  The  prediction  is  based 
upon  facts  regarding  the  available  snow- 
pack  which  has  accumulated  in  water- 
shed areas,  the  amount  of  water  stored  in 
reservoirs,  and  historical  weather  data.  It 
is  not  a  prediction  to  be  taken  lightly — 
and  we,  therefore,  must  prepare  for  the 
worst.  In  some  areas,  drought  conditions 
are  already  into  their  second  year,  while 
other  areas  are  predicted  to  have  as  lit- 
tle as  zero  percent  of  normal  water  sup- 
ply available  this  summer. 

However,  there  are  opportunities  to 
prevent  some  of  the  forecasted  destruc- 
tion and  economic  hardship  if  action  is 
taken  on  a  timely  basis.  A  wide  range  of 
opportunities  are  available  to  ameliorate 
drought  impacts  before  they  occur.  De- 
velopment of  emergency  water  to  aug- 
ment existing  supplies,  implementation 
of  conservation  techniques  and  improve- 
ment of  irrigation  efficiencies,  redistribu- 
tion of  available  water  supplies  in  order 
to  prevent  a  lasting  drought  impact,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  physical  remedies 
available. 

The  question  is  time.  There  are  onlj' 
weeks  remaining  in  which  we  can  pre- 
pare preventive  works  that  will  help  to 
provide  \\ater  this  summer.  If  we  do  not 
provide  the  authority  to  prevent  disaster, 
if  we  do  not  provide  the  funding  to  pre- 
vent disaster,  we  will  end  up  providing 
disaster  relief.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energj'  and  Natural  Resources, 
when  they  unanimously  ordered  S.  925 
reported  last  Thursday,  that  a  dollar 
spent  now  for  prevention  will  sa\  e  many 
times  that  amount  in  dollars  for  relief. 
The  programs  envisioned  in  S.  925  are 
designed  to  prevent  or  mitigate  drought 
effects  before  they  occur.  Teraporai-y  au- 
thority is  provided  to  either  construct  or 
fund  emergency  works  which  will  provide 
additional  water  or  utilize  more  effi- 
ciently existing  supplies.  Authority  is  also 
provided  whereby  available  water  can  be 
purchased  on  a  willing  seller  basis  and 
shifted  from  annual  crops  to  perennial 
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uniquely  the  Columbia  River  system,  by 
far  and  away,  is  the  most  important 
water  resource  for  that  Western  States 
area,  the  emergency  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation  becomes  apparent.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 40  percent  of  all  lands  contained 
in  Federal  reclamation  projects  will  b^ 
adversely  affected.  This  amounts  to  4 
million  acres  of  irrigated  farmland.  One- 
half  of  this  land,  or  2  million  acres,  will 
face  severe  shortages.  If  perennial  crops 
are  lost,  even  if  the  drought  should  last 
only  1  year,  the  destruction  would  cause 
lost  production  for  up  to  a  decade.  In 
addition,  some  annual  crops  cannot  be 
planted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  925,  which  is  designed 
to  deal  with  drought  conditions  within 
Federal  reclamation  projects. 

This  year's  weather  conditions  have 
been  disastrous  for  all  regions  of  the 
country.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress 
recognized  the  problems  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  brought  about 
by  extremely  cold  temperatures  and 
heavy  snowfall,  by  passing  emergency 
natural  gas  legislation.  In  the  West,  we 
are  facing  the  most  serious  drought  con- 
ditions on  record.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
source we  are  dealing  with — water — is 
inherently  limited  in  supply.  We  cannot 
deregulate  prices  on  it  in  the  hope  of 
stimulathig  development  of  new  re- 
sources, and  we  cannot  convert  to  coal  or 
other  resources.  We  have  to  do  our  best 
to  manage  what  we  have. 

This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects  in  the  West.  They  have  al- 
lowed us  to  use  land  which  would  other- 
wise remain  idle  to  produce  food,  power, 
and  recreation. 

Without  a  strong  reclamation  pro- 
gram, we  would  not  be  considering  this 
legislation  today,  because  there  would  be 
no  irrigation  districts  to  assist  and,  in 
many  instances,  no  crops  to  save. 

I  would  hope  that  this  year's  condi- 
tions will  be  helpful  to  those  in  and  out 
of  Government  as  they  examine  the  need 
for  future  water  resource  development 
projects.  Certainly,  it  is  clear  that  we 
need  more  and  better  resource  manage- 
ment, not  the  end  of  the  reclamation  era. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  urging  all  Sena- 
tors to  support  this  very  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation  that  directly  brings 
the  focus  of  the  limited  water  resources 
we  have  upon  those  areas  where  peren- 
nials are  grown — orchards,  for  ex- 
ample— that  can  and  will  be  able  to  be 
saved  under  this  bill,  rather  than  to  go 
on  without  the  intervening  helpful  hand 
of  Goverrmient  trying  to  spread  water 
resources  which  are  already  too  thin  to 
do  very  much  good  to  anybody,  thereby 
losing  the  opportunity  this  bill  affords  to 
make  some  important  savings  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  taken 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman's  efforts  to  see  that 
it  is  placed  before  the  Senate.  It  is  equal- 
ly important  that  we  realize  we  are  still 
babes  in  the  woods  when  it  comes  to 
fully  understanding  the  weather  pat- 
terns which  cause  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  developed  in  this  country  over  the 
last  year  or  so,  both  the  heavy  cold  in 
the  East  and  the  drought  in  the  West.  I 
hope  that  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress has  concluded,  we  will  seriously 
consider  a  much  broader  range  analysis 
of  the  weather  patterns  of  our  country 
and  of  the  short-  and  long-term  in- 
fluences of  various  aspects  of  the  Earth's 
environment  on  those  weather  patterns. 

If  we  can  make  some  breakthroughs, 
which  I  personally  believe  are  possible 
to  make,  in  the  areas  of  prediction  and 
long-term  analysis,  then  I  feel  that 
many  of  the  problems  which  have  to  be 
treated  in  an  emergency  way,  such  as  we 
are  doing  today,  can  be  alleviated  by 
much  more  reasoned  and  much  more 
economical  ways  in  the  future. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
on  this  particular  bill  and  I  hope  that 
at  a  future  time  I  and  others  can  expect 
support  from  the  Congress  in  imple- 
menting much  longer  term  programs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  His  comments  are  most 
pertinent.  He  comes  to  the  Senate  with  a 
scientific  background,  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  opportunities  which  exist 
here  with  proper  research.  Certainly,  our 
forecasting  needs  to  be  Improved.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  have  some 
longer  range  view  of  what  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen. It  is  not  that  we  can  be  precise,  but 
I  believe  more  can  be  done  in  this  area 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  The  ter- 
rible potential  disaster  we  face,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  one  which  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  country  that  we  need  to 
do  more  in  the  areas  to  which  the  Senator 
Vjoe  rpfprrcd 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  might  suggest  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  our  ability  to  un- 
derstand weather  phenomena  and  fore- 
casting. However,  we  are  not  yet  to  the 
point  where  we  would  like  to  be.  The 
exciting  thing  to  me  is  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  weather  satellite,  with  the 
advent  of  computer  technology,  and  the 
keeping  of  extensive  ground-based  rec- 
ords on  weather,  we  have  within  our 
grasp  the  potential  to  further  greatly  the 
art  and  eventually  the  science  of  weather 
forecasting.  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely 
important.  We  will  be  dealing  with  this 
within  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  am 
sure.  It  is  very  important  that  we  at  least 
anticipate  the  conditions  which  create 
the  requirement  for  legislation  such  as  we 
are  considering  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  with  the 
available  information. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  might  point  out  one 
of  the  troublesome  thines  for  the  public. 
I  read  about  an  individual  who  aopears 
to  be  a  dissenter  from  the  orthodoxy  in 
weather  forecasting,  who  had  a  rather 
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horrendous  forecast  for  the  future  2  or 
3  years,  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  rainfall 
as  it  will  affect  a  very  large  part  of  the 
United  States.  That  individual  is  not  ac- 
cepted within  the  meteorological  com- 
munity. What  does  the  public  believe? 
This  individual,  if  the  Senator  recalls  the 
story  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago, 
apeared  to  be  right  so  far  in  the  foreca.sts 
he  made  last  year,  which  ran  contrary 
to  the  majority  point  of  view  in  the 
meteoroloEtical  communitv. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  believe  there  is 
probably  a  middle  ground.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  a  field  in  which  I  consider  myself 
fully  expert.  There  has  obviously  been  an 
imbalance  in  energy  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  if  not  the  whole  world,  and 
that  balance  is  probably  being  re-stored 
by  these  very  adverse  conditions  we  are 
seeing  today.  That  is  a  presumption  on 
my  part,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
correct. 

I  might  mention  that  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico,  while  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  we  are  subject 
to  the  same  drought  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  is  experiencing;  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  conditions  are 
absolutely  normal.  We  are  coming  on  the 
upswing  of  a  wet  season,  which  is  normal. 
That  has  been  the  pattern  for  a  hundred 
years  with  the  sunspot  cycle.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  area  where  we  already  have  a 
good  understanding  of  what  controls  the 
wet  and  dry  portions  of  an  11 -year  cycle. 

If  we  could  convince  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  of  the  area  to  plan  their  eco- 
nomic cycles  on  a  5-  or  6-year  basis,  they 
could  probably  improve  their  incomes, 
provided  we  in  the  Congress  do  not 
di-stort  the  economics  of  farming  much 
more  than  we  already  have. 

I  do  think  the  potential  is  very  great. 
I  hope  we  will  con?ider  further  in  the 
Congress  how  to  emphasize  that  poten- 
tial and  hopefully  within  the  next  few 
years  be  able  to  look  forward  to  less 
susceptibility  to  the  vicariousness  of  the 
weather. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  he  can  be  of  tremendous  help, 
because  of  his  professional  background 
in  the  various  disciplines  in  the  scientific 
field  which  are  pertinent  in  this  area. 
I  look  forward  to  that  assistance.  I  thank 
him  for  his  helpful  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  I  wouder  if  we  can 
call  up  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  connection 
with  the  pending  legislation.  He  made 
some  suggestions  which  resulted  in  giving 
the  committee  a  larger  dimension  of  ca- 
pability in  dealing  with  the  drought 
problem.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  those  comments 


and  also  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
in  trying  to  alleviate  what  is  really  a 
drastic  crisis  in  all  of  the  Northwest. 

I  do  not  think  people  have  yet  fully 
comprehended  how  serious  the  problem 
will  be  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
water  is  not  only  irrigation,  the  liveli- 
hood for  the  farmers,  but  also  82  per- 
cent of  the  electrical  energy  in  the  North- 
v.'est.  The  result  is  that  every  acre-foot 
of  water  which  escapes  us  now  cannot  be 
applied  later  either  to  irrigation  or  to 
the  power  conduction  nece.ssary  to  keep 
men  and  women  at  work  throughout  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  and  those  areas  adjacent  to  those 
three  States  which  are  within  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  and  affected  by  Columbia 
Basin  power  supplies. 

It  is  not  just  those  of  us  in  the  North- 
west who  are  affected.  There  were  18  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  sent 
to  southern  California  from  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  as  a  result  of  excess  stream 
flows  last  spring,  stream  flows  that  we 
will  not  have,  18  billion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  which  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
southern  California  market,  because  we 
have  a  shortage  of  water  . 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  address  these  ques- 
tions in  the  long  range.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  well  remembers,  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  attitude  we  had  in  Congress 
some  15  to  20  years  ago  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  water  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  DC,  and  New  York  City 
were  running  short  of  domestic  water. 

Growing  out  of  that  sense  of  urgency 
we  set  in  motion  some  water  planning 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  were  then  allowed  to  slow  down 
and  to  fall  into  relative  disuse.  They  lost 
their  spotlight  when  the  rains  fell  and 
the  large  cities  in  the  East  were  no  longer 
short  of  water. 

I  think  we  also  must  recognize  that 
water  programs  are  long-term  programs. 
This  bill  is  absolutely  nece.s,sary  to  meet 
this  crisis.  We  are  willing  to,  and  I  think 
we  should,  put  money  into  meeting  the 
crisis  that  does  exist  in  the  Northwestern 
United  States  today,  but  let  us  anticipate 
the  future. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
talking  about  our  ability  to  forecast 
weather.  Two  years  ago,  I  had  occasion 
to  meet  with  the  professor  of  climatology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  was 
talking  about  future  weather  patterns 
and  whether  or  not  we  can  anticipate  in 
the  future  what  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past.  He  said  the  last  70  or  75  years 
have  had  predictable  weather  compared 
to  all  the  historical  evidence  of  what 
preceded  that  period  of  time  and  we 
should  anticipate  greater  fluctuations  in 
annual  temperature  and  annual  rainfall 
than  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  75 
years.  That  finding  he  reported,  only  2 
years  ago,  has  since  been  corroborated 
by  others,  who  tell  us  that  weather  pat- 
terns are  not  as  predictable  as  we  would 
expect  if  we  look  only  at  the  last  75  years 
of  history.  We  must  look  at  a  much 
broader  sweep  of  historical  evidence  to 
determine  what  those  patterns  may  be. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment  at  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Not  only  must  we  look 
at  a  broader  sweep,  but  we  must  make 
sure  we  understand  all  the  variables  af- 
fecting it.  It  may  just  be,  when  we  can- 
not predict  the  weather,  that  we  have 
not  looked  at  all  the  variables  which  can 
affect  it.  The  Sun  is  one  and  we  have 
not  studied  it.  Only  now  we  cannot 
predict  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  saying  we 
cannot  predict  it.  I  am  saying  we  cannot 
predict  it  on  the  basis  of  the  experience 
of  the  last  75  years  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  simply  state  in  con- 
clusion one  thing  that  must  be  recog- 
nized in  this;  that  is,  that  water  rights 
must  be  determined  under  State  law. 
This  does  not  attempt  to  preempt  tiie 
water  rights.  It  leaves  the  water  rights 
question,  the  priority  on  use,  absolutely 
where  it  is  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  supplement  by 
this  means  the  ability  of  people  to 
marshal  the  water  assets  that  they  have 
and  apply  tliem  to  the  greatest  need. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  fioor  so  promptly.  It  will  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  people  who 
are  hard  pressed,  hundreds  of  whom  are 
out  of  work  in  the  Northwest  today, 
thousands  of  whom  may  be  out  of  work 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  because  of 
lack  of  energy.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is 
protecting  the  agricultural  base,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  all  of  our  States 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  legislation  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  and  especially  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  have  acted 
so  quickly  to  help  provide  relief  for  the 
drought  stricken  West  by  considering 
this  emergency  drought  bill,  S.  925.  I 
find  this  bill  a  necessity  for  those  irriga- 
tors in  the  West  who  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  all  relief 
programs  available  whether  they  are 
through  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States. 

While  this  bill  was  proposed  to  provide 
relief  for  water  users  on  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects,  I  was  successful  in 
committee  to  see  that  its  benefits  were 
extended  to  all  irrigators.  I  was  also  in- 
sistent that  this  legislation  in  no  way 
preempts  State  water  law,  but  if  State 
laws  permit  or  States  choose  to  tempo- 
rarily amend  their  water  laws,  provisions 
under  this  relief  bill  could  then  be  avail- 
able to  water  users. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  bill 
is  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  purchase  water,  but  only  from  willing 
sellers,  and  then  distribute  and  sell  that 
water  to  willing  buyers.  It  is  a  simple 
means  of  helping  irrigators  get  the  max- 
imum benefits  of  the  water  supplies  this 
summer  and  provides  a  choice  to  irriga- 
tors for  either  planting  crops  or  selling 
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water;   whichever  provides 
some  means  of  economic 

In  Idaho,  as  in  most 
this  kind  of  water 
will  not  work  unless  the 
amends  our  water  laws 
temporary  transfer  of  witer 
priorities  established  unper 
If  the  States  consider 
this  bill  will  give  the 
work   for  implementing 
program  with  the  Bureaju 
tion.  It  also  gives  the 
loans  so  he  can  take 
program  if  he  chooses. 

An  irrigator  must  appl; ' 
nor^or  his  designee — of 
loan  and  must  meet  certa 
indicating  what  the  mon*y 
for  and  if  it  is  in  compli4nce 
law.  The  Secretary  of 
approve  the  loan  on  the 
of  the  Governor  and  enter 
with   the   individual 
amount  requested.  The 
period  of  5  years  and 
Payments   under   Federal 
reimbursable  within  the 
pacity  of  the  irrigation 

This  bill  provides  majiy 
benefits  both  on  and  off 
tion  projects  that  can  be 
through  the  loan  procedii-e 
tional  benefits  include  th(i 
pumps,  drilling  new  welli 
available  ground  water 
Install  canal  lining  for 
tion.  Technical  assistance 
system  operation  and 
uling  is  also  to  be  made 
the  Bureau's  Emergency 

On  Federal  irrigation 
allows  for  the  defermenjt 
without  penalty  if  it 
drought   conditions  havi 
adverse  effect  on  the 
ty  of  the  district. 

Within  the  confines  of 
the  Secretary  is  also 
form   studies   to   identify 
to  augment,  utilize,  or 
and  especially  to  undertake 
potential  facilities  to   h 
recurrence  of  this  kind  of 

This  legislation  is 
beyond  what  our  present 
is  a  preventative  program 
ing  problems  head  on, 
disaster  relief  programs 
up  the  pieces  after  a 
curred. 

This  legislation  leaves 
program  within  State 
where  It  can  be  most  efRc 

I  might  also  add  that 
legislation  we  will  at 
ministration  that  we 
our  nands  and  that  we 
they  are  doing,  to  "stud^ 
and  assess  the  possible 
years  studies  have  been 
gress  has  initiated  projects 
projected  water  and 
gress  has  been  attemotin^ 
needs  yet  it  is  ironic 
me  that  the  administratibn 
t'me  we  in  Congress  are 
with  a  water  crisis,  is 
long-term  water  projects 
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alleviate  these  kinds  of  emergencies  in 
our  future.  Our  country  is  just  begin- 
ning to  "■  *er  from  such  shorte  ~3  and 
yet  we  blindly  continue  to  ston  those 
projects  that  give  us  any  future  hope. 

It  is  also  ironic  and  tragic  that  the  ad- 
ministration chooses  to  cut  such  water 
projects  that  are  reimbursable;  projects 
that  do  not  just  take  from  the  Federal 
Government  but  repay  and  continue  to 
benefit  our  country.  Water  projects  of 
this  nature  must  pass  a  cost/benefit 
standard  before  they  are  authorized  and 
they  undergo  severe  reviews  before  Con- 
gress authorizes  or  funds  them.  They 
are  exactly  the  answer  the  administra- 
tion is  after  for  dealing  with  our  pres- 
ent and  future  energy  and  water  prob- 
lems. If  the  administration  fails  to  catch 
the  flavor  of  this  crisis  soon  we  will  be 
facing  the  same  kind  of  emergency  leg- 
islation every  year,  but  with  less  re- 
sources to  be  even  remotely  effective. 
We  are  causing  more  damage  by  stopping 
such  projects  and  stalling  on  this  drought 
legislation  than  our  lack  of  moisture  may 
ever  cause.  The  administration  has  got 
to  learn  that  you  can  solve  problems  bet- 
ter by  trying  to  prevent  them  than  to 
pass  out  monetary  aid  after  the  disaster 
has  hit. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  Immediate  passage 
of  this  preventative  and  necessary  meas- 
ure.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  925,  to  provide  some 
emergency  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  deal  with  the  drought  in 
Western  States. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  strong 
action  be  taken  now  to  deal  with  this 
worst  water  situation  on  record,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  am  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  respond 
quickly  and  forcefully  to  the  serious 
problems  we  are  facing. 

This  legislation  provides  authority  to 
purchase  water  from  those  who  have  it 
and  to  redistribute  it  to  priority  users. 
Growers  of  orchards,  if  they  are  without 
adequate  water  this  year,  could  be  10 
years  before  they  are  producing  crops 
again.  With  this  legislation,  which  Is  en- 
tirely voluntary,  those  who  grow  row 
crops,  which  could  be  producing  again 
next  year,  can  decide  not  to  plant,  and 
sell  their  water  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, which  will  then  redistribute 
it  on  a  priority  basis. 

This  measure  also  provides  authority 
for  construction  of  facilities  which  can 
contribute  to  wiser  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  water  resources  during  this 
critical  shortage. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  enactment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mine  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  been  used  or  yielded  back,  and 
the  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

64  Leg.l 

YEAS— 92 

Abourezk 

Gam 

Morgan 

Allen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

BeUmon 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hollin^s 

Rlegle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sasser 

Case 

Jackson 

Schmttt 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Scott 

Church 

Laralt 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Culver 

Maenuson 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Williams 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 0 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Roth 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Hatch 

Long 

So  the  bill  (S.  925)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPORTATION  OP  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
and  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its 
position  as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 
international  community. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     73 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  No.  73. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  73: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  .  This  Act  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  the  Secretary  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  certification  requirements  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  Natlon.s  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945,  as  such  section  would  be  In 
effect  If  this  Act  were  effective,  do  not  violate 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Trade  and  Tariffs  and  do  not  other- 
wise comprise  a  non-tariff  barrier  to  the  free 
flow  of  trade. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Hamilton  C. 
Horton  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussion  of  this  meas- 
ure and  any  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
CHANCELLOR  OF  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  in  our  Chamber  today  a  very  dis- 
tinguised  guest,  the  Chancellor  of  Aus- 
tria, Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky. 

I  believe  that  our  colleagues  would  like 
to  pay  him  the  honor  of  saying  hello  or 
receive  the  honor  of  having  a  brief  visit 
with  the  Chancellor. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  3  minutes  in  order  that  our 
colleagues  may  join  me  in  welcoming  our 
honored  guest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:13  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:16  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

(Mr.  RlEGLE)  . 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
and  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its 
position  as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 
international  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  considering  for  some  3  days  now  a 
measure  to  strengthen  further  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. I  have  listened  carefully  to  the 
debate  and  I  must  say  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  have  been  largely  devoid  of  logic 
and  have  boiled  down  to  the  proposition 
that  this  measure  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate to  black  African  nations  that  the 
United  States  is  sincere  in  its  desire  for 
rapid  progress  toward  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia.  Rapid  passage  before  this 
Thursday  is  urged  simply  to  enable  the 
President  to  make  appropriate  remarks 
during  his  visit  on  that  day  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  No  one  has  seri- 
ously contended  that  the  measure  will 
damage  the  Rhodesian  economy  or  that 
it  will  significantly  impair  that  country's 
ability  to  export  into  world  markets.  Yet 
the  presumed  cosmetic  value  of  the  pro- 
posal alone  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  vote  in 
favor  of  final  passage,  notwithstanding 
the  other  very  serious  defects  in  the  bill 
which  promise  to  harm  both  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  principal  trading 
partners  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill  does  not  provide  even  the  slightest 
clue  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  bill,  I 
believe  a  careful  study  of  the  measure 
would  show  that  it  is  very  seriously 
flawed.  Es.sentially,  the  bill  does  two 
things.  First,  in  effect,  it  repeals  section 
203  of  the  Armed  Forces  Appropriation 
Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-156.  at  least 
so  far  as  that  section  pertains  to  Rho- 
desia. Section  203,  the  Bvrd  amendment, 
amended  the  National  Stockpile  Act  to 
forbid  the  President  to  prohibit  or  regu- 
late by  Executive  order  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  strategic  ma- 
terials of  non-Communist  country  origin 
In  practical  effect,  the  Byrd  amendment 
permitted  the  continued  importation  of 
Rhodesian  tungsten,  nickel,  asbestos,  and 
ferrochrome.  The  measure  under  con- 
sideration now  would  reverse  that  de- 
cision and  by  amendment  of  section  5 
of  the  United  Nations  Particination  Act 
of  1945  (22  use.  287c)  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesian  tungsten,  nickel, 
asbestos,  and  ferrochrome.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  question  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  undo  by  statute  what  has 
been  done  by  statute,  so  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  mv  mind  that  the  amendments 
proposed  to  be  made  bv  this  bill  are 
prooer  in  a  strict  ie?al  sen'^e  ^n-^ofar  as 
they  would  repeal  the  effect  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  as  th^t  stat'ito  pertains  to 
the  importation  of  strategic  materials 
from.  Ph'^dps'a. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  measure  does 
not  stop  with  the  repeal  of  the  e^Tect  of 
the  Byrd  am.endment  on  "hodesian 
strates;ic  exports.  This  me'^snre  has  a 
second  feature  which  is  entirely  new. 
which  poes  beyo'^d  the  r^'-irrements  of 
m«)n'^ator"  sanctio'-'s  voted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  and  which  may 


violate — and  I  believe  does  violate — the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  treaty  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  better  known  as  GATT.  I  re- 
fer to  the  feature  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts regardless  of  country  of  origin  so 
long  as  those  products  contain  in  any 
form  chromium  which  may  be  of  Rho- 
desian origin. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
.stitutional  svstem  is  that  no  statute  may 
be  given  effect  which  contravenes  a 
treaty  commitment  undertaken  by  our 
country.  In  fact,  obligations  arising  un- 
der a  validlv  adopted  treaty  will  be  given 
effect  even  if  in  contravention  of  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  wisdom 
of  that  construction  but,  nevertheless, 
there  it  is.  Treaties  are  therefore  to  be 
given  even  greater  weight  than  our  su- 
preme fundamental  law,  and  certainly  we 
are  obligated  to  take  care  that  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress  do  not  attempt 
to  contravene  the  solemn  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  the  National  Government  in 
its  dealings  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate needs  to  look  carefully  at  the  second 
feature  of  the  bill  because  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  that  that  feature  does,  in  fact, 
violate  several  fundamental  obligations 
set  forth  in  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  I  now  refer  to  the  sec- 
ondary boycott  aspect  of  the  bill.  Not 
only  does  it  prohibit  the  importation  of 
strategic  materials  from  Rhodesia  but,  as 
far  as  chrome  is  concerned,  where  it  Is 
part  of  a  steel  mill  product  even  though 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  trading 
partners,  that  would  be  forbidden  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States.  So  it 
goes  far  beyond  the  mere  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  of  these  natural  raw  materials. 

Frankly,  I  regret  that  this  problem 
should  first  surface  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe  the  fact  that  wc 
are  only  now  considering  this  major  de- 
fect in  the  proposal  is  a  result  of  the 
proposal  having  been  studied  only  by  the 
Committee  in  Foreign  Relations.  Not- 
withstanding my  very  great  respect  for 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  do 
ser\'e  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  believe  there  would  be  general 
agreement  with  my  opinion  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  the  great- 
est expertise  in  dealing  with  matters  di- 
rectly bearing  on  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  with  the 
import-export  policies  of  the  United 
States,  because,  indeed,  the  G.ATT  agree- 
ment did  proceed  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  prior  to  being  considered 
in  the  Senate  and,  obvioasly,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  the  one  that  should 
have  studied  any  measure  that  might  be 
affected  or  that  might  have  an  effect 
on  our  GATT  obligations. 

This  measure  contains  extensive  pro- 
visions directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  various  certifications 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  steel 
mill  products,  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  many  steel  products,  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "steel  mill  prod- 
ucts," and  to  take  many  other  actions 
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directly  bearing  on  our  rade  with  a 
great  many  friendly  foreijn  countries. 
Ordinarily,  legislation  of  th  at  sort  would 
be  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  of  the  (lommittee  on 
Finance,  but  regrettably  he  desire  of 
the  proponents  to  move  wllly-nllly  and 
at  great  speed  to  adopt  thi  i  measure  for 
presumed  cosmetic  purpoiies  caused  a 
circumvention  of  what  I  wsuld  consider 
to  have  been  normal  procedures. 

So  now,  Mr.  President,  ive  are  faced 
with  the  task  here  on  th«  floor  of  the 
Senate  of  trying  to  corrjct  problems 
which  ought  to  have  been  resolved  in 
committee.  I  do  not  prof esj  i  to  have  any 
great  expertise  with  respeit  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Genenl  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  :  believe  that 
I  do  have  enough  genenl  familiarity 
with  the  subject  to  recogiize  that  we 
will  indeed  have  a  very  seilous  problem 
If  this  measure  is  adopted  as  presently 
written. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  12  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  or  Foreign  Re- 
lations, they  will  see  at  tlje  top  of  the 
page  the  following  heading^  and  I  quote: 
"Paragraph  (2) .  Halting  thi  importation 
of  steel  mill  products."  I  rjpeat.  "Halt- 
ing the  importation  of  ste;l  mill  prod- 
ucts." I  note  that  the  bill  ^  loes  not  halt 
the  importation  of  produc  s  containing 
Rhodeslan  tungsten,  nickel  or  asbestos, 
but  it  does  apply  a  secondary  boycott 
against  our  trading  partners  who  pro- 
duce steel.  It  win  raise  a  rontariff  bar- 
rier prohibited  by  the  Geieral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  it  will— 
I  am  certain— prejudice  many  of  the 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  In  the  report  Is  any  explana- 
tion offered  for  this  p:  ovlslon  and 
nowhere  Is  explained  the  in)  lerent  incon- 
sistency of  prohibiting  steid  mill  prod- 
ucts containing  Rhodesia  i  chromium 
while  not  prohibiting  products  contain- 
ing Rhodeslan  tungsten,  rickel,  or  as- 
bestos. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  tffects  of  this 
second  provision  are,  Indeea  curious  and 
bear  much  greater  attention  than  they 
have  heretofore  been  given.  One  won- 
ders, for  example,  what  thejeffect  of  this 
provision  will  be  on  the  dbmestlc  steel 
Industry.  What  will  be  the  f ffects  on  the 
holder  and  licensees  of  the  irgon  oxygen 
decarbonlzatlon  process  pr  making 
stainless  steel  from  lowfgrade  non- 
Rhodesian  chrome?  What  I  will  the  ef- 
fects be  on  small  specialty^  steel  indus- 
tries which  cannot  afford  tie  capital  in- 
vestment to  pay  license  feci  and  to  con- 
vert their  mills  to  the  ADD  process? 
What  percentage  of  forelin  steel  mill 
imports  are  likely  to  be  blo<^ed?  Not  one 
of  these  Issues  Is  addressed  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  the  one 
major  principle  inherent  throughout  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tan^s  and  Trade 
Is  that  protection  Is  to  bd  afforded  to 
domestic  industries  exclusiVely  through 
the  customs  tariff  and  not  through  other 
commercial  measures.  So  tf\ls  is  a  non- 


tariff  barrier  to  trade  that 


posed  by  this  bill  in  vloUtlon  of  the 
GATT  agreement  which,  I  say,  is  a 
treaty  between  signatory  ;iations.  cer- 


Is  being  im- 


talnly  having  greater  force  and  effect 
than  a  statute,  and  many  feeling  It  su- 
persedes a  provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion as  well.  Lest  there  be  any  doubt  on 
this  subject,  I  will  quote  for  Senators  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1)  of  article  XI 
of  the  general  agreement : 

No  prohibitions  or  restrictions  other  than 
duties,  taxes  or  other  charges,  whether  made 
effective  through  quotas,  Import  or  expKjrt 
licenses  or  other  measures,  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted or  maintained  by  any  contracting  party 
on  the  Importation  of  any  product  of  the 
territory  of  any  other  contracting  party  or 
on  the  exportation  or  sale  for  export  of  any 
product  destined  for  the  territory  of  any 
other  contracting  party. 

In  other  words,  secondary  boycotts  are 
forbidden  under  the  GATT  treaty  as  be- 
ing a  nontariff  barrier  to  free  trade. 

And,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many, 
many  other  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which 
appear  to  be  contravened  by  this  meas- 
ure. For  example,  does  the  provision  vio- 
late article  I  of  the  general  agreement 
which  mandates  that  any  advantage, 
favor,  privilege,  or  Immunity  granted  to 
any  country's  product  must  be  accorded 
to  like  products  originating  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  other  signatory  state? 

Does  the  measure  violate  article  DC  of 
the  agreement  prohibiting  regulations 
relating  to  marks  of  origin  which  cause 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  exporting  coun- 
tries? Does  the  provision  violate  para- 
graph (7)  of  article  III  of  the  General 
Agreement  which  prohibits  import  regu- 
lation or  prohibitions  relating  to  the  mix- 
ture, processing,  or  use  of  products  in 
specified  amounts  or  proportions  which 
are  allocated  by  amount  or  proportion 
among  external  sources  of  supply?  Cer- 
tainly, that  provision  appears  to  be  di- 
rectly violated  by  this  bill.  Moreover,  I 
am  concerned  too  that  paragraph  (5)  of 
article  III  Is  also  violated  In  that  the 
United  States  would  by  this  measure  ap- 
ply a  quantitative  regulation  in  a  market 
contrary  to  the  general  principles  set 
forth  in  article  HI  against  raising  non- 
tariff  barriers  under  the  guise  of  regu- 
lating content  of  products  produced  by 
other  signatory  states.  I  also  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5>  of  article  II  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  which  instructs  that 
compensation  will  be  paid  to  a  partici- 
pating state  In  the  event  an  Internal 
statute  such  as  we  have  here  or  regula- 
tion which  cannot  be  clsissifled  as  a  tariff 
law  causes  a  violation  of  the  agreement. 
Will  our  trade  partners  seek  compensa- 
tion for  damage  caused  by  the  artificial 
nontariff  barrier  which  would  be 
brought  into  force  should  this  measure 
be  adopted?  I  frankly  do  not  know  that 
answer,  and  I  suspect  that  no  one  in  the 
Chamber  would  have  the  answer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  insure  that  we 
do  not  do  great  violence  to  our  treaty 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  which 
would  guarantee  that  the  questions  I 
have  raised  are  given  the  careful  atten- 
tion that  they  do  merit.  My  amendment 
would  simply  prevent  the  Imposition  of 
the  nontariff  trade  barrier  which  would 
be  imposed  by  this  measure  in  that  it 


forbids  steel  mill  products  from  other 
countries  from  being  Imported  into  this 
country  If  they  contain  chromium  that 
can  be  identified  as  being  of  Rhodeslan 
origin.  If  that  certification  can  be  made 
then  we  would  be  satisfied;  in  other 
words,  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
certifies  to  Congress  that.  In  fact,  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
would  not  be  violated  by  this  bill,  if  that 
certification  can  be  made  then  we  could 
be  satisfied  that  we  had  not  in  haste 
caused  a  breach  of  the  treaty  commit- 
ments of  our  Government.  If  the  certifi- 
cation cannot  be  made,  then  I  would  sub- 
mit that  we  would  have  saved  our  Gov- 
ernment considerable  embarrassment  in 
Its  dealing  with  the  many  friendly  na- 
tions who  are  our  trading  partners. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  are  in- 
deed treading  on  thin  ice  In  erecting 
artificial  nontariff  barriers  to  the  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  steel  and  that  we  may 
well  see  retaliation  In  kind.  We  had  bet- 
ter pay  a  little  closer  attention  to  what 
we  would  do  by  passage  of  this  measure 
and  we  ought  to  recognize  the  great  harm 
we  can  do  to  our  trade  relations  by  glibly 
adopting  a  measure,  the  effect  of  which 
we  very  imperfectly  understand.  Since 
the  majority  seems  bent  on  achieving 
passage  of  the  measure — more  or  less  at 
whatever  cost  and  to  pass  it  before  the 
evening  is  over — I  do  therefore  strongly 
urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted  as 
a  stopgap  procedure  to  guarantee  that 
at  least  the  responsible  officials  within 
the  administration  do  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  analyze  more  carefully  the  meas- 
ure's full  impact  on  International  trade 
and  to  determine  if  in  fact  the  measure 
does  violate  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  thank  Senators  for  their  attention. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  first  half 
of  the  bill  In  effect  Imooses  a  ban  on 
the  Importation  from  Rhodesia  of  these 
strategic  materials,  not  only  chrome,  but 
then  going  beyond  that  bans  the  impor- 
tation of  steelmlll  products  from  what- 
ever country  Involved,  not  just  Rhodesia, 
but  any  country  that  uses  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  I  might  say  not  the  other  strate- 
gic materials.  There  is  no  secondary  boy- 
cott on  the  other  materials.  But  as  to 
chrome  It  would  forbid  the  importation 
from  other  coimtrles.  As  to  our  allies  and 
trading  partners  who  might  have  used 
some  Rhodeslan  chrome  It  would  apply 
secondary  boycott  as  to  that. 

I  do  not  feel  that  even  the  authors 
of  the  bill  really  want  to  go  that  far. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
other  Senator  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  Just  briefly.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  of 
course,  is  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  pass 
S.  174  we  would  be  in  violation  of  our 
GATT  treaties,  and  the  Senator  quotes 
from  several  articles  within  the  GATT 
treaty  to  try  to  evidence  that  point.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  hat  he  does  not 
point  to  article  21(c)  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ment which  says  as  follows: 
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Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued ...  to  prevent  any  contracting  party 
from  taking  any  action  In  pursuance  of  its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

That  Is  precisely  what  this  measure 
does.  It  brings  us  into  line  with  our 
solemn  treaty  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations. 

I  repeat,  it  says: 

Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued ...  to  prevent  any  contracting  party 
from  taking  any  action  In  pursuance  of  its 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

I  do  not  see  how  It  could  be  clearer 
that  the  Senate  in  joining  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  In  complying 
with  our  United  Nations  obligations  is 
clearly  operating  under  article  2Hc)  of 
the  GATT  agreement.  We  are  not  oper- 
ating in  violation  of  that  treaty.  We  are 
operating  very  consistently  with  it. 

Indeed,  exactly  the  opposite  would  be 
happening  if  we  do  not  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  because  we  are  In  violation 
of  our  solemn  treaty  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  and  have  been  since 
we  passed  that  amendment. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  there  Is  not 
more  concern  about  our  violations  of 
that  agreement  with  the  United  Nations. 

This  amendment,  the  Allen  amend- 
ment, would  make  this  legislation  ineffec- 
tive. If  this  amendment  passes  the  effect 
will  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Of  course,  economic  sanctions  are  a 
barrier  to  free  flow  of  trade.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  that.  Sanctions  are 
a  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of  trade.  In  the 
case  of  Rhodesia  the  International  com- 
munity within  the  United  Nations  has 
decided  to  sacrifice  free  flow  of  trade  for 
what  it  believes  to  be  a  greater  good, 
peaceful  pressure  to  halt  a  growing  mili- 
tary conflict  In  southern  Africa. 

We  said  then  that  there  is  no  violation 
of  GATT  agreements  under  article  XXI 
<c)  of  the  GATT  treaty  itself.  We  said 
further  that  if  we  do  not  take  this  action 
today,  if  we  do  not  join  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  repealing  the  Byrd 
amendment,  we  continue  to  stand  in  vio- 
lation of  our  solemn  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  treaty. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
considering  this  measure  wllly-nllly. 
After  all,  this  measure  was  before  the 
Senate  first  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Byrd  amendment.  It  came  back  be- 
fore this  body,  and  was  debated  at  great 
length,  In  1973,  at  which  time  a  cloture 
motion  was  filed,  and  it  went  to  the  Hou.«ie 
of  Representatives.  It  came  before  the 
Senate  in  very  orderly  fashion  on  this 
occasion. 

We  had  hearings  in  the  African  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  was  discussed  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Itself,  and 
voted  out  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1  on  Febru- 
ary 22;  and  it  has  been  before  the  Senate 
for  study  since  that  date.  I  think  it  has 
been  carefully  considered  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present. 

As  to  the  Treasury  Department's  feel- 
ing about  this  particular  amendment, 


they  are  opposed  to  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. They  say: 

The  Secretary  could  not  issue  the  certifica- 
tion which  would  be  required  by  the  Allen 
amendment  to  bring  S.  174  into  effect.  There- 
fore it  would  frustrate  the  Intent  of  S.  174,  a 
bill  -to  amend  the  United  Nations  Partic- 
ipation Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome". 

To  issue  the  certiScation,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  find  that  the  certification  -e- 
qulrements  under  section  5(c)  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act: 

a.  would  not  violate  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  GATT,  and 

b.  would  not  be  a  non-tariff  barrier  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade. 

GATT  specifically  (in  article  XXI)  permits 
any  action  In  pursuance  of  U.N.  obligations. 
Therefore,  certification  would  not  violate  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  GATT. 

However,  the  certification  requirement  is 
by  its  very  nature  "a  non-tariff  barrier  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade."  Its  purpose  and  effect 
Is  to  halt  imports  of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  The 
Secretary  therefore  could  not  find  that  the 
certification  requirement  Is  not  a  non-tariff 
barrier  to  trade.  As  a  result,  the  bill  could 
never  take  effect. 

As  to  the  so-called  secondary  boycott, 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  other  countries 
continue  to  obtain  Rhodeslan  ore,  and 
their  exports  gain  a  competitive  advan- 
tage In  the  U.S.  market  as  a  result,  it  is 
unfair  to  make  American  companies  and 
workers  bear  the  burden  of  compli- 
ance with  the  amendment. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  our  industry  and 
unfair  to  our  labor  to  say  that  "While  we 
comply  with  these  sanctions,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  requirement  that  you 
comply,"  and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  everything  within  our  reasonable 
power  to  see  that  other  nations  do  in  fact 
comply. 

Opponents  of  sanctions  have  argued  In 
the  past  that  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  hurt  American  industry  be- 
cause of  foreign  competition.  The  provi- 
sion we  have  in  S.  174  will  correct  that 
problem. 

Treasury  representatives  have  ex- 
plained that  these  provisions  are  en- 
forceable and  will  be  effective  in  keeping 
steel  mill  products  containing  Rhodeslan 
chrome  out  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  the  technology  to  determine 
whether  Indeed  Rhodeslan  chrome  is  in- 
cluded In  the  product. 

In  addition  to  protecting  U.S.  com- 
panies from  unfair  competition,  this 
legislation  also  puts  strong  pressure  on 
the  other  industrialized  states  to  comply 
with  the  embargo.  This  will  make  the 
sanctions  a  more  effective  force  for 
peaceful  change  In  Rhodesia. 

The  same  new  technologies  that  have 
ended  the  U.S.  steel  industry  need  for 
Rhodeslan  chrome  are  also  used  In  the 
other  stainless  steel  producing  nations. 
Because  of  these  new  technologies,  the 
supplies  of  chrome  available  to  other 
producing  countries  outside  of  Rhodesia 
have  also  expanded  greatly.  Like  the 
United  States,  they  should  be  able  to 
obtain  their  chrome  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  main  exporters  of  stainless 
steel  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  has 
often  been  cited  In  debates  on  sanctions 
as  a  country  that  has  developed  world 
chrome  resources  In  many  places  other 
than  Rhodesia.  Japanese  Investments  in 


Turkish  and  Brazilian  chrome  are  two 
examples  of  those. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  clearly  does 
not  stand  in  violation  of  our  treaty  agree- 
ments with  GATT,  as  evidenced  by  ar- 
ticle XXIfc) ,  which  specifically  says  that 
any  action  may  be  taken  that  keeps  us 
in  compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  in  stat- 
ing that  this  bill  does  not  violate  the 
GATT  treaty.  Then,  in  proof  of  that,  or 
for  some  reason,  he  offers  the  statement 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  they 
say  just  exactly  the  opposite  from  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
said.  They  said  they  could  not  make  a 
certification  that  the  proposal  did  not 
violate  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
GATT  agreement,  and  further  that  they 
could  not  certify  that  it  did  not  con- 
stitute a  nontariff  barrier,  thus  refuting 
everything  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator argues. 

The  Treasury  Department,  which  he 
offers  as  his  star  witness,  says  In  effect 
that  it  violates  the  GATT  agreement 
because  they  cannot  certify  that  it  does 
not.  They  could  not  certify  that  it  does 
not  constitute  a  nontariff  barrier,  refut- 
ing the  very  argument  the  Senator  made. 

Obviously,  it  does  violate  GATT. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  read  to  him  once 
again  specifically  what  the  Treasury 
position  is: 

GATT  specifically  (In  Article  XXI)  per- 
mits any  action  in  pursuance  of  UN  obliga- 
tions. Therefore,  certification  would  not  vio- 
late the  letter  or  spirit  of  GATT. 

That  is  Treasury  speaking. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  understand  they 
say  they  cannot  make  the  certification 
that  it  does  not  violate  GATT. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  the  Senator  is  mis- 
quoting what  I  have  just  quoted  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  all  that  the  certi- 
fication under  my  amendment  would 
require  that  they  certify,  that  it  does  not 
violate  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  GATT. 
The  Senator  quotes  the  Treasury  as  say- 
ing they  cannot  certify  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quote  the  Treasury  as 
saying  there  is  an  exception  under 
GATT,  under  article  XXI.  I  am  quoting 
from  Treasury  when  I  say: 

GATT  specifically  (In  Article  XXI)  per- 
mits any  action  In  pursuance  of  UN  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Do  they  not  say  they  can- 
not make  the  certification? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  cannot  make  the 
certification  as  to  a  nontariff  barrier  to 
free  world  trade. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  also  say  they  can- 
not certify  that  it  does  not  violate  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  GATT. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  true,  but  they  say 
that  the  certification  Itself  would  be  a 
nontariff  barrier. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  does  it  not  let  them 
make  the  certification,  then? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Precisely  because  there  Is 
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an  exception  In  GATT  for 
as  we  are  taking  in  this  leg 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  the 
they  cannot  make  the 
cause  It  does  violate 
cannot  say  It  does  not  cons 
tariff  barrier. 

Obviously,  If  It  did  not 
all  they  would  have  to 
with  the  amendment  Is 
violate  the  letter  or  spirit  o 
it  does  not  constitute  a 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
Ing  to  the  colloquy  between 
tinguLshed  Senators,  the 
Alabama  and  the  Senator 
seems  to  me  that  the 
ment  Is  clearly  saying  that 
violate  the  spirit  of  GATT. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
is  another  provision  in 
could  be  used  to  Justify  the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  violation 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
tlon  of  GATT,  yes. 

This  other  provision  In 
used  to  justify  this  legislat 
GATT.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes:  I  believ 
rect.  They  state  definitely 
make  this  certification. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR 
because  it  does  violate  GATJ, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
the  spirit  of  GATT. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  my 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD 
about  the  United  States 
the  United  Nations  action 
place  that  violation,  if  It 
tion — and  In  my  judgment 
was  done  by  the  Congress. 
President,  and  upheld  by 
pubhc. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JF 
just  a  little  while  ago.  by  a 
the  Senate   agreed   to  an 
which  I  proposed,  which 
President,  at  any  time,  may 
embargo  put  on  by  the 
If  he  is  so  inclined.  Ninety 
bers  of  the  Senate  went  or. 
today  in  support  of  that 
which  is  now  part  of  S.  174. 
shows  that  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  American 
feels  an  action  taken  by  the 
tlons  goes  too  far. 

I  believe  that  ties  in  with 
of  the  able  Senator  from 
gard  to  these  GATT  matters 
ator  from  Alabama  points 
ury  Department  makes  clear 
which  is  being  put  into 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  trust  he 
the  Record.  If  not,  I  will 
Recori). 

Mr.  CLARK.  H  the 
I  will  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  discuss  it  with  the  two 
I  may. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  the 
have  his  opportunity  as  sooi  i 
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as  we  com- 


plete our  discussion.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  the  Senator  will  offer  the  Treasury 
statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  have  not 
read  the  statement  by  the  Ti-easury  De- 
partment, but  in  listening  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it  by  the  two  Senators,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  it  certainly  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  Treasury  Department  recognizes  this 
legislation  does  violate  GATT. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

I  might  also  say  this  escape  hatch  the 
Senator  pins  his  contention  on.  that  this 
would  not  violate  GATT— that  is.  that 
any  nation  can  do  anything  It  wants  to 
do  In  pursuit  of  peace,  or  words  to  that 
effect — I  would  not  think  that  would  en- 
able a  nation  to  take  unilateral  action 
imposing  a  secondary  boycott  on  friendly 
allied  trading  partners.  I  would  think 
these  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States,  against  whom  a  secondary  boy- 
cott has  been  applied,  would  have  the 
right  to  contest  that  unilateral  conten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  They  could  say,  "Look.  here,  how 
are  you  promoting  world  peace  by  im- 
posing a  secondary  boycott  on  us?" 

He  asserts  his  right  to  pass  through 
this  escape  hatch  that  he  has  found  In 
the  GATT  agreement.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  give  him  the  right,  uncontestedly, 
to  make  that  assertion.  Apparently,  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  not  of  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
how  many  times  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Treasury  Department  herein  suggests 
that  the  spirit  of  GATT  Is  violated,  the 
record  will  show  differently. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  statement  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
emphasis  of  this  statement  is  on  the 
word  "and."  In  other  words,  grouping 
both  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  of  GATT  and  the  nontariff  barrier 
to  the  free  flow  of  trade,  here  is  what 
they  say: 

The  Treasury  opposes  the  Allen  amend- 
ment. The  Secretary  could  not  Issue  the  cer- 
tification which  would  be  required  by  the 
Allen  amendment  to  bring  S.  174  Into  effect. 
Therefore  It  would  frustrate  the  Intent  of  S. 
174.  a  bin  "to  amend  the  tJnlted  Nations' 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  Impor- 
tation of  Rhodesian  chrome". 

To  issue  the  certification,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  find  that  the  certification  re- 
quirements under  Section  5(c)  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act. 

a.  would  not  violate  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  GATT.  and 

b.  would  not  be  a  non-tariff  barrier  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade. 

GATT  specifically  (In  Article  XXI)  per- 
mits any  action  in  pursuance  of  U.N.  obli- 
gations. Therefore,  certification  would  not 
violate  the  letter  or  spirit  of  GATT. 

However,  the  certification  requirement  Is 
by  Its  very  nature  "a  non-tariff  barrier  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade".  Its  purpose  and  effect  is 
to  halt  imports  of  Rhodesian  chrome.  The 
Secretary  therefore  could  not  find  that  tlie 
certification  requirements  Is  not  a  non-tariff 
barrier  to  trade.  As  a  result,  the  bill  could 
never  take  effect. 

The  point  here,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Treasury  points  out.  is  that  to  meet  the 


compliance  of  the  Allen  amendment  they 
would  have  to  find  both  of  these  things; 
that  is.  would  not  violate  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  GATT.  and,  would  not  be  a 
nontariff  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of  trade. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  they 
could  flnd  that  it  is  not  In  the  spirit  of 
GATT— that  is  covered  by  article  XXI— 
but  their  problem  is  that  they  could  not 
certify  that  It  would  not  be  a  nontariff 
barrier.  Therefore,  they  could  not  meet 
both  qualifications.  They  could  meet  one 
but  not  the  second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to 
an  amendment  if  it  would  eliminate  the 
second  half  of  the  equation;  that  Is,  the 
certification  that  it  was  not  a  nontariff 
barrier? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Obviously,  I  would  not. 
because  I  would  not  want  to  have  some- 
thing in  this  bill  which  says.  In  effect, 
that  the  President  has  to  violate  some- 
thing that  Is  already  allowed  for  In 
article  XXI.  What  it  would  say.  In  effect. 
Is  that  since  every  other  country  in  the 
world  except  South  Africa  is  committed 
under  the  treaty  to  Rhodesian  sanctions, 
and  since  many  of  these  are  members 
of  GATT.  somehow  they  are  all  in  vio- 
lation of  GATT.  or  at  least  to  imply  that 
the  President  has  to  certify  that  we  are 
not  In  violation  of  GATT. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Treasury  said  It  could 
certify  It  was  not  In  violation  of  GATT 
but  what  stumped  It  was  that  is  could 
not  say  It  was  not  a  nontariff  barrier.  If 
we  eliminate  the  second  portion  of  it, 
why  would  the  Senator  not  be  willing  for 
the  Secretary  to  say  that  it  does  not 
violate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  I  think  It  would 
be  useless  and  quite  redundant  for  us  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
certify  that,  in  fact,  we  were  not  In  vio- 
lation of  article  XXI  when  article  XXI  is 
quite  clear.  I  know  of  no  other  coimtry 
that  Is  a  member  of  GATT  that  partici- 
pates In  sanctions  that  require  anybody 
in  the  Cabinet  to  certify  they  are  not  In 
violation  of  this  treaty  or  that  treaty. 
I  see  nothing  that  would  be  gained  by 
that  other  than  forcing  this  bill  to  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  the  Treas- 
ury statement  that  they  could  sign  that 
statement  does  not  influence  the  Sena- 
tor, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
other  Senator  wish  to  be  heard?  If  not, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The 
yeas  and  navs  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KIen- 
NEDY),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadce>  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin j,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

65  Leg.  J 

YEAS— 26 

Allen 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Gam 

Bchmitt 

Bcllmon 

Hansen 

Scott 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Hollings 

Biennis 

Curtis 

Lavalt 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Wallop 

I>omenicl 

McClure 
NAYS— 64 

Young 

Anderson 

Hart 

Nelson 

Baker 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Brooke 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C  Jackson 

Rl'jlcoff 

Case 

Javits 

Rlet^le 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Church 

Long 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

McGovem 

Stone 

Durkln 

Mclnlyre 

VPeicker 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Zoriusky 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Gravel 

Muskie 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Abourezk 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Gold  water 

Kennedy 

Griffin 

Melcher 

So  the  amendment  (amendment  No. 
73)  was  re.jected. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY).  May  we  please  have  order 
In  the  Chamber?  Those  Senators  wishing 
to  converse,  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    71 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  plan  to  call  up  an  amendment, 
but  I  say  for  the  Information  of  Senators 
that  I  do  not  think  this  will  take  very 
long.  As  far  a.s  I  am  concerned,  it  will 
take  probably  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  I  doubt  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  take  much  time,  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
71  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  71: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  effective  after  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  (1)  there  has  occiirred  a 
significant  interruption  in  the  supply  to  the 
United  States  of  any  commodity  affected  by 
such  amendments,  and  (2)  such  Interruptloii 
Jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tlie  amendment  Is  so  clear  that  I 
do  not  think  I  will  do  anything  except 
read  the  amendment  again. 

Am.endment  No.  71,  which  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  states  as  follows : 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  effective  after  a  finding  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  (1)  there  has  occurred  a  signif- 
icant Interruption  In  the  supply  to  the 
United  States  of  any  commodity  affected  by 
such  amendments,  and  (2)  such  interruption 
Jeopardizes  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  says.  It 
says  that  If  there  is  an  interruption,  a 
significant  interruption  in  the  supply  to 
the  United  States  of  any  commodity  af- 
fected by  this  bill  and  that  such  interrup- 
tion jeopardizes  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  then  S.  174  would  no 
longer  be  In  effect.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  more  than  2  minutes. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  intent  of  the  amendment, 
but,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  an  un- 
necessary amendment  simply  because 
compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  any  event.  At  any  time,  if  he  felt 
United  States  security  was  seriously 
jeopardized  by  sanctions,  he  could  issue 
a  hew  executive  order  allowing  imports 
of  Rhodesian  chrome.  Under  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  the  President 
may  issue  an  Executive  order  to  put  the 
United  States  in  compliance  with  sanc- 
tions, and,  likewise,  he  may  act  to  sus- 
pend these  if  it  Is  not  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  whenever 
he  deems  it  appropriate. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  the  amendment 
would  be  redundant,  and  it  would  have 
the  adverse  effect  of  delaying  passage  by 
sending  it  to  conference  or  to  send  it 
back  to  the  House  for  an  additional  vote. 

I  close  by  quoting  from  the  Defense 
Department,  which  concurs  with  the 
pending  legislation.  They  say  this: 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  government  and  private  stockpiles 
and  possibilities  for  expanded  Imports  from 
other  sources,  end-use  substitution,  second- 
ary recovery,  conservation  and  Improved 
technology  In  combination  offer  sufficient 
protection  to  the  national  security.  Further- 
more, considering  the  inevitability  of  ma- 
jority rule  In  Rhodesia.  United  States  access 
to  that  country's  chromium  supplies  may 
best  be  protected  in  the  long  run  by  compli- 
ance with  United  Nations  sanctions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   Nevada    (Mr.   Cannon), 


the  Senator  from  Rfassachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsi,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  axe 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fron;  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

66  Leg.l 

YEAS-42 

Allen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Schniitt 

Bartlett 

Heinz 

Schweiker 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Scoit 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    LaxftH 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Stxjne 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Young 

Garn 

Nunn 

Zorinsky 

Gold  water 

Packwood 

Griffin 

Pearson 

NAYS— 50 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Biden 

Hart 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Burdick 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Huddleston 

Ribicoff 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Church 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Clark 

Javits 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Weicker 

DeConcinl 

McGovem 

Williams 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-8 

Cannon 

Inouyc 

Roth 

Hatch 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Hollings 

Matsunaga 

So  the 

amendment  of 

Mr.  Harry  F. 

Byrd,  Jr.,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  the  last  vote  I  was  de- 
layed on  the  subway  train  and  missed 
the  vote.  If  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    77 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  unprinted  amendment  No. 
77: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  The  amendments  made  bv  this 

Act  applicable  to  "Southern  Rhodesia"  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Independent  state  of 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  will 
please  have  order  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  withdraw  this  amendment  in  a 
moment,  after  brief  discussion  of  it. 
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I  simply  want  to  make 
I  shall  call  up  another 
which  there  will  be  a  rolldall 
suggest  to  the  distinguish 
the  bill  that  he  might  waqt 
10-minute  vote  on  that, 
tri  his  judgment,  of  course 

Mr.  President,  for  3  daj'^ 
been  talking  on  tliis  floor 
uation    in    Rhodesia 
made  repeated  reference  ; 
and  of  tlie  impact  of  s 
desia.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
look  at  S.  174  they  will  nof- 
reference   to  Rhodesia 
only  to  "Southern  Rhodesia 

Mr.  Prrtldent,  there  is 
the  world  named  Southerti 
Senators  will  check  they 
that  "Southern  Rhodesia' 
ist  on  October  24,   1964, 
Northern  Rhodesia  becanie 
October  24,  1964,  Southerr 
came  just  plain  Rhodesia 

This  was  not  the  actioji 
claimed  independence, 
months  before  Rhodesia's 
independence  on  November 
was  the  action  of  a  terri 
President,  was  still  united 
ain. 

Yet  here  we  are,  now  in 
of  discussion,   persisting 
United  Nations'  terminology 
recognizing  the  reality 
only  common  courtesy  to 
tion  by  the  name  which 
chosen.  The  official  name  i 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

So  if  the  sponsors  of  S, 
keeo  the  terminology  of  £ 
desia,  this  amendment  w 
make  clear  that  there  is 
For  one,  I  would  like  for 
apply  to  a  mythical 
because  they  would  then 
country  that  actually  exist^ 

I  hope  the  managers  of 
least  correct  the  legislation 
country  that  exists  rathe:' 
that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  CLARK.   Mr. 
simply  say  to  Senator 
try  is  known  as  Southeni 
accordance  with  the  Unitep 
scription.  That  is  why 
chosen. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  tc 
any    other   kind    of 
what  the  name  of  a  country 
obviously,  no  country  in 
including  South  Africa, 
the  government  whose  capital 
bury. 

So  It  could  perhaps  be 
what  the  name  of  the 
use  the  term  "Southern 
cause  that  is  the  official  najme 
by  the  United  Nations, 
ing  here  with  sanctions  un^er 
Nations.  That  is  why  we 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 
the  United  Nations  does 
refer  to  the  able  Senator 
"Uncle  Joe  Clark."  I  think 
from  Iowa  ought  to  be  thi 
what  he  is  going  to  be 
Government  of  Rhodesia 
the  declaration  of 
the    name    to    Rhodesia, 


a  point.  Then 

Amendment  on 

vote,  and  I 

d  manager  of 

to  consider  a 

Tjhat  will  be  up 


now  we  have 

about  the  sit- 

sides    have 

to  Rhodesia 
ancjtions  on  Rho- 

Senators  will 

(here  find  any 

Tlhe   bill  refers 

ia." 

no  country  in 

Rhodesia.  If 

will  discover 
ceased  to  ex- 
the  day  that 

Zambia.  On 

Rhodesia  be- 


of  self-pro- 
occurred  13 

declaration  of 
11,  1965.  It 

ory  that,  Mr. 

to  Great  Brit- 

our  third  day 

in  bowing   to 

Instead  of 

exists.  It  is 

refer  to  a  na- 

nation  has 
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"Southern,"  at  the  same  time  Northern 
Rhodesia  became  Zambia. 

But  I  have  made  my  point,  and  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  another  un- 
printed  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  call  up  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Within  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish in  Rhodesia  a  Liaison  Office  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Chief 
United  States  Liaison  Officer  shall  present 
hLs  credentials  to  the  appropriate  officials  of 
Rhodesia. 

(2)  The  Chief  United  States  Officer  shall 
not  be  designated  as  ambassador  or  minister, 
but  may  have  conferred  upon  him  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  ambassador,  and  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and  Immunities. 

(3)  The  President  will  expedite  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  United  States  of  a  Liaison 
Office  of  Rhodesia,  with  reciprocal  privileges 
and  Immunities. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  stated 
simply,  this  amendment  proposes  that  if 
we  are  going  to  meddle  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  country  let  us  at  least 
be  in  a  position  to  communicate  with 
them.  Let  us  at  least  be  fair  enough  to 
listen  to  their  side  of  the  matter.  This 
Senate  today,  as  did  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday,  is  making  a  judg- 
ment about  Rhodesia — an  arrogant 
judgment,  I  might  add — without  ever 
having  anyone  on  the  ground  In  that 
country  to  know  what  the  real  problems 
are,  what  the  people  really  think,  or  the 
bloodbath  that  we  are  helping  to  en- 
courage. 

This,  to  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, seems  unthinkable,  and  this 
amendment  is  a  serious  proposal  that 
we  do  what  we  should  have  done  long 
ago.  simply  to  set  up  a  U.S.  Liaison  OfRce 
in  Rhodesia  on  the  very  same  basis  that 
we  have  a  liaison  office  in  Peking.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  reasoning  in  both  cases  Is  similar 
if  not  identical.  We  do  not  recognize 
Salisbury;  we  do  not  recognize  Peking. 
But  we  are  very  interested  in  finding  out 
what  is  going  on  in  China  and  ascertain- 
ing the  mood  of  the  people.  Since  we 
are  so  obsessed  with  meddling,  as  we 
are  doing  now,  cutting  off  our  own  noses 
to  spite  our  faces  in  terms  of  our  own 
national  security,  our  own  economic 
stability,  the  very  least  we  can  do,  it 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  to  have  representatives  in  Salis- 
bury who  can  be  aware  firsthand  of  the 
true  facts  and  not  have  to  operate  on 
secondhand  information. 

It  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  have  com- 
munication with  governments  in  the 
cases  of  both  Peking  and  Salisbury, 


The  Rhodesian  Government  has  been 
independent  since  November  11,  1965.  Its 
record  on  human  rights,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  criticism  that  is  published  and 
spoken,  much  of  it  erroneous.  Is  far  su- 
perior to  the  record  on  most  African 
countries:  yet  no  .'American  official  has 
ever  made  a  formal  visit  to  Rhodesia  to 
talk  v;ith  the  authorities  there  to  com- 
municate with  them.  Indeed,  for  that 
matter  we  have  never  sent  anyone  over 
there  to  talk  with  the  people  to  find  out 
what  they  think,  what  their  problems 
are,  in  order  to  make  a  reasoned 
ji'dgment. 

I  realize  that  the  claim  is  made  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  country.  That  claim  Is 
a  sophistry  and  we  know  that.  It  is  a 
myth  that  cannot  be  sustained  any  long- 
er. Rhodesia  has  had  de  facto  independ- 
ence for  almost  12  years  now.  It  has  had 
control  of  the  territory.  It  does  not  re- 
quire recognition  by  other  countries  for  a 
country's  existence  to  be  legal.  For  years 
we  did  not  recognize  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  still  do  not  recognize  the  Communist 
regime  in  Peking.  I  reiterate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  outside  nations  are  not  the  ar- 
biters of  national  sovereignty.  Our  diplo- 
matic recognition  or  nonrecognition  has 
no  influence  on  the  legality  of  any  re- 
gime anywhere.  It  is  merelv  a  tool  which 
we  use  to  advance  U.S.  policy  interests. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  much  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  for  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Rhodesia.  That  is  clear.  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  time.  But  we  will  be 
watching  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  approved.  We  will  be 
gaining  more  influence  over  the  Rhode- 
sian Government's  action  if  we  are  in 
direct  and  continuous  contact  with  the 
people  there.  So  why  not  have  such  com- 
munication? What  is  to  be  lost,  Mr. 
President,  by  having  someone  there,  at 
least  showing  a  willingness  to  try  to  be 
fair  about  it? 

Here  we  are  making  judgments  in  the 
Senate  today,  as  did  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday,  on  amendment 
after  amendment  when  we  had  five  or 
six  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
discussion.  What  happens  time  after 
time?  In  come  all  the  other  Senators 
when  the  lights  go  on  and  the  bells  ring, 
and  the  votes  are  cast  against  amend- 
ment after  amendment.  I  would  dare  say 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  Senators 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendments  on  which  they 
are  voting. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

I  think  it  is  a  pretty  bad  way  to  oper- 
ate a  legislative  body,  but  that  is  not  the 
subject  before  us.  And  it  is  one  very  much 
on  the  minds  of  citizens  who  come  to 
Washington  and  visit  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  provide,  of 
course,  that  the  Rhodesian  Government 
could  set  up  a  similar  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
other  than  beneficial,  because  then  at 
least  we  could  have  a  dialog  and  know 
what  is  going  on  with  ar.  exchange  of 
views.  The  President  could  and  should 
expedite  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  announced  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  to  effect  a  transition.  This 
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has  been  said  over  and  over  again  during 
the  debate  for  the  past  3  days. 

But  to  have  infiuence  and  an  affirma- 
tive influence,  over  a  transition,  does  it 
not  make  sense  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  diplomatic  presence  in 
Rhodesia  so  as  to  monitor  local  develop- 
ments and  to  be  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  all  the  factions  that  are  in- 
volved? That  is  the  question.  Are  we 
really  interested  in  seeing  something 
constructive  worked  out  over  there?  Or 
are  we  Interested  only  in  pandering  to 
political  pressure  groups  in  this  country? 
What  are  we  up  to? 

I  think  if  Senators  would  answer  that 
question  honestly  we  might  come  up 
with  a  little  bit  different  vote  on  some 
of  these  amendments  that  are  being 
killed  with  no  real  consideration  being 
given  to  them. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
such  an  office  in  China,  in  Peking.  Vv'e 
have  found  it  useful.  China  is  a  Govern- 
ment whose  very  philosophy  is  contrary 
to  basic  human  rights.  That  is  a  term  we 
bandy  around  here  a  lot  in  this  Cham- 
ber. But  are  we  not  oddly  selective  in  our 
application  of  pressure  to  achieve  human 
rights? 

We  have  an  office  In  Peking,  as  I  say. 
And  why,  Mr.  President,  would  it  not 
be  useful  in  Rhodesia  to  deal  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  is,  after  all,  basically 
Western  in  its  concept  and  outlook? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
will  be  without  logic  to  vote  down  this 
amendment.  No  doubt  it  will  indeed  be 
voted  down,  because  Senators  will  come 
in;  they  will  not  know  what  they  are 
voting  on,  but  they  will  vote  it  down. 
In  doing  so,  they  will  be  voting  down  fair 
play.  They  will  be  voting  down  a  prop- 
osition to  have  a  reasonable  dialog  with 
a  country  in  whose  Internal  affairs  we 
are  meddling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  1  minute. 

We  would,  of  course,  strongly  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  amendment.  It  would 
be  tantamount  to  taking  a  first  step  to- 
ward recognition  of  the  regime  in  Salis- 
bury, just  as  I  think  the  liaison  office  in 
Peking  is  the  first  step  toward  recogni- 
tion of  that  regime  as  the  Government 
of  China. 

Since  no  country  in  the  world  has  so 
far  recognized  the  government  in  Salis- 
bury as  a  legal  government,  this  would 
indeed  be  a  very  major  change  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  our  attitudes  to- 
ward Rhodesia.  It  is  not  something  we 
would  want  to  do  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Every  President  since  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  by  the 
Rhodesian  front  in  1965  has  opposed  that 
Government  and  has  opposed  legally 
recognizing  that  Government.  It  is  not 
something  that  is  opposed  simply  by 
President  Carter.  President  Nixon  always 
felt  that  we  should  not  in  fact  recognize 


that  Goverimient  as  legal.  President  Ford 
held  that  position.  President  Johnson 
held  it  first,  at  the  time  of  the  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  holds  it  now. 

So  we  have  had  a  very  long  and  con- 
sistent pattern,  together  with  every  other 
single  nation  in  the  world,  of  not  recog- 
nizing that  regime.  To  establish  a  liaison 
office  there  with  ambassadorial  immunity 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
recognition.  For  that  reason,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Iowa — 
and  he  is  my  friend — about  all  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  wrong  in  this  proposi- 
tion. At  least  it  has  been  bipartisan  folly, 
if  that  is  any  comfort.  Personally,  I  find 
no  comfort  in  it. 

If  we  are  just  going  to  meddle,  the 
Senator  is  right,  we  ought  to  vote  down 
the  amendment.  But  if  today  in  the  Sen- 
ate we  want  to  take  a  step  toward  en- 
couraging In  Rhodesia  a  solution  to  the 
problem — then  this  amendment  makes 
sense,  and  ought  to  be  approved. 

I  do  not  care  whether  another  country 
in  the  world  has  recognized  Rhodesia  or 
not.  The  position  of  the  United  Nations 
is  of  no  interest  to  me.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  of  no  value  to  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Rhodesia,  we  should  at  least  arrange  to 
know  the  positions  of  those  with  whom 
we  may  disagree  in  Salisbury,  and  so  that 
they  will  know  ours. 

Surely  It  would  diminish  the  resent- 
ment. It  would  diminish  the  psychologi- 
cal hostility.  Above  everything  else,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  just  plain  commonsense 
and  fair  play. 

Maybe  somewhere,  as  Senators  come 
in,  someone  might  mention  to  them  that 
this  is  a  pretty  good  amendment,  and 
that  they  ought  to  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  it  before  they  case  an  auto- 
matic to  kill  it.  That  may  be  too  much 
to  hope,  however. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.SAS- 
SER) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Hatch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 


IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 
YEAS— 26 


Allen 

Eastland 

SIcClure 

Baker 

Gam 

Morgan 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Schmitt 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Laxalt 

Tower 

Curtis 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 
NAYS— 67 

Young 

Abourezk 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bentscn 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Heinz 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Clark 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Long 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Magnuson 

SparKman 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Deconcini 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McGovern 

Stone 

Durkin 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Williams 

Ford 

Metcaif 

Zorlnsky 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Gravel 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Talmadgt 

Hatch 

Roth 

Rollings 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  was  re- 
Jcctcd 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  voted  not  to  have  firsthand 
communication  with  the  government  in 
who.se  affairs  we  are  meddling.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  rely  on  secondhand  informa- 
tion to  make  our  own  judgments  about 
who  is  reliable  and  who  is  not.  In  that 
connection,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in 
correspondence  with  Mrs.  Karin  Wood, 
a  very  fine  lady  who  is  a  resident  of 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia.  Her  latest  letter  to 
me,  dated  March  1,  1977,  contains  some 
quite  interesting  observations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

March  1. 1977. 
Hon.  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heims,  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  which  I  was  happy  to  receive  as  it 
shows  the  green  light  for  me  to  give  you 
news  of  the  exciting  new  developments  In 
Rhodesia. 

Under  separate  cover  you  will  receive  two 
newspaper  pages  concerning  ZUPO,  and  in 
order  to  place  the  new  developments  In 
proper  perspective  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the 
outline  already  supplied  and  fill  In  the  de- 
tails therefore  this  letter  supercedes  and  re- 
places my  letters  dated  27th  January  and 
13th  February  1977.  Please  bear  with  the 
repetition. 

A.  American  blacks  were  slaves  of  the 
whites,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  erased  from 
their  race  memory. 

I.  Some  blacks  In  Rhodesia  were  slaves  of 
other  blacks  until  liberated  by  whites,  and 
this  cannot  be  erased  from  their  race  mem- 
ory. 

Mr.  Moss,  a  black  American  Journalist  who 
visited  Rhodesia,  said  in  a  televised  Inter- 
view that  he  found  the  relatlonshio  between 
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blacks  and  whites  here  muth 
America.  I  then  drew  his 
above    mentioned    facts 
Chlrau.  the  Chairman  of 
as  a  child,  freed  by  whites, 
is  what  he  is  today  thanks 

A  multi-racial  governmeit 
Rhodeslan  thinking,  feeling 
whereas   Americans   have 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other,  which  explal 
nary  policies  such  as 
school  children   and   the 
ment  of  whites  in  Southern 
cied  oppression  of  blacks 

B.  Historical    facts 
can  be  verified  in  the 
Salisbury   where   I   was   e 
as  indexer  of  historical  doc 

The  blacks  as  well  as  the 
migrants,  and  immigration 
same  time  for  the  forebear^ 
black  as  well  as  white 
country  was  developed  by 
Africa  Company  through  C 
still  the  whites  banded 
first  government  which  theti 
country  from  the  British 
pany,  bravely  shouldering 
Fortunately  the  mining  of 
vate  enterprise  contributed 
payment  of  this  debt. 

This  country  was  therefore 
from  the  start  but  a  Britlph 
tolerated  for  a  time  to 
tection    during    the    world 
aftermath. 

Some  of  the  members  of 
ernment  are  alive  today 
In  the  present  government 
attitude   towards  the 
of  this  country  by  U.K.  an< . 
of  communist  lackeys  should 
In  the  light  of  past  history. 

I.  What  should  also  b( 
their  Implacable  refusal  to 
by  terrorists,  and  the  leaders 
Ing  countries,  the  so-called 
dents,  who  put  their  coun 
tary  liquidation  in  order 
ternatlonal  dole. 

II.  When  the  flow  of 
a  trickle  they  closed  their 
claimed    aggression,    to 

III.  Once  again  the  handouts 
be   Inadequate  hence  their 
tain  through  their  appointed 
Front,    Rhodesia's    hard 

using    overseas    politicians 
horse. 

rv.  These  African  leaders 

rulers,    the    two    commun 
tram  terrorists  on  their  soil 

C.  In  Amex-ica  the  land 
the    Indians.    In    Rhodesia 
fairly  divided  at  the  outset, 
celved  their  share  free — a 
by  U.K.  and  U.S.A.  who 
discrimination,  which  if  fiT 
would  mean  that  the  Afric^ 
to  buy  their  land. 

The    Africans    were 
schools,  and   also  with 
agriculture    and    animal 
who  were  prepared  to  learn 
order  to  progress  have 
results  and  pro.^perity,  In  £o|ne 
lionalre    level,    with    their 
and  farms. 

1.  Others  destroyed  their 
point  of  no  return  and 
European  farms. 

II  There  is  still  plenty 
African  areas  available  to 
proijlem  Is  to  stop  them 
well;  and  teachers  black  8 
have  been  murdered  and 
stroyed.  Even  farm.s  and 
property    of    fellow    blacks 


better  than  in 
attention  to  the 
ind  that  Chief 
was  enslaved 
and  feels  that  he 
to  the  whites. 
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tacked. The  African  purchase  areas,  and  all 
white  areas  for  the  most  part,  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  races  by  purchase, 

D.  Resistance  to  progress  In  some  Afri- 
can quarters  even  in  commerce  and  Indus- 
try has  to  be  experienced  to  be  believed, 
for  example,  a  fisherman  tribe  was  offered 
free  a  ready-made  industry  complete  with 
boats,  nets,  and  a  market  with  above  aver- 
age Income  for  fishing  Lake  Karlba. 

I.  They  refused,  preferring  to  eke  out  a 
living  fishing  Lake  Karlba  in  the  way  their 
forefathers  fished  the  Zambesi  rather  than 
to  work  even  a  three-day  week. 

n.  Politically  there  has  been  an  even 
greater  resistance  to  progress.  In  1961  the 
then  African  leader,  Joshua  Nkomo  signed 
acceptance  of  the  1961  constitution.  The  next 
day  he  repudiated  it  and  In  addition  ordered 
Africans  not  to  register  as  voters,  and  not 
to  take  part  In  central  government.  Joshua 
Nkomo  had  and  still  does  take  his  orders 
from  Moscow.  In  Africa  instructions  by 
Africans  to  Africans  is  backed  up  with  the 
Intimidation  of  dissenters. 

E.  Against  this  historical  and  ethnic  back- 
ground a  blaze  was  Ignited  by  British  poli- 
ticians with  their  Federation  deb'.cle,  fuelled 
by  their  imposition  of  sanctions,  stoked  by 
their  settlement  charades,  and  given  explo- 
sive force  by  their  mismanagement  of  the 
Geneva  conference  and  follow-up  shuttle. 

I.  This  blaze  is  used  to  the  full  by  the 
African  lackeys  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
communists. 

II.  Their  method  Is  to  entice  and  to  abduct 
Impressionable  youngsters,  train  them  and 
arm  them  for  terrorists  Incursions  Into 
Rhodesia. 

III.  These  Incursions  are  not  to  fight  the 
Rhodeslan  Security  Forces,  but  to  malm, 
butcher,  and  kill  defenceless  people  e.g.  nuns 
and  priests,  persons  In  government  employ, 
plant  mines,  destroy  African  businesses, 
African  beer  halls  and  administrative  cen- 
tres, European  farms  and  farmers,  and  tour- 
ists, in  fact  to  carry  out  the  typically  marxlst 
orders  to  instill  fear  and  create  chaas. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  the  terrorists  is 
paid  for  by  the  British  and  American  tax- 
payers through  the  grants  made  by  their  re- 
spective Governments.  Portuguese  who  man- 
age to  escape  from  Mozambique  estimate 
that  there  are  15,000  Mozambicans  in  the 
camps  which  are  pointed  out  to  visiting 
dignitaries,  as  being  refugee  camps  when 
in  fact  they  are  Mozambicans  Imprisoned  for 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  Frellmo  regime. 
Russia  and  China  supply  the  terrorists  with 
weapons. 

P.  The  very  recent  emergence  into  the  open 
of  middle  of  the  road  Africans  who  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  government  in  realising 
natural  African  aspirations  must  be  ap- 
preciated for  what  they  are  by  overseas  poli- 
ticians since  their  stand  is  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  natlon:ilists,  to  the  extent  that 
their  lives,  their  families  and  property  Is  In 
danger  and  may  be  for  some  time  to  come. 
Even  this  initial  approach  by  these  Africans 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  begin  making 
changes  in  the  constitution  towards  creat- 
ing a  non-racial  society,  and  already  legisla- 
tion Is  In  progress. 

I.  A  complete  sharing  of  present  wealth 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  pocket  money 
for  each  individual  and  what  is  needed  for 
additional  business  ventures  to  provide  Job 
opportunities  for  all,  even  for  those  who  de- 
cide to  lay  down  their  arms  In  favour  of 
employment. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  decentralization  after  an 
initial  survey  by  Rhodeslan  experts  of  all 
reasonable  densely  populated  areas; 

Do  the  raw  materials  available  Justify  the 
establishment  of  factories  to  process  the 
materials? 


Is  the  produce  grown  suitable  for  canning, 
or  the  grains  for  manufacturing  grain  prod- 
ucts, or  for  extracting  oils  or  spirit? 

What  Is  the  mining  potential? 

Can  beef  on  the  hoof  be  processed  at 
source? 

Will  a  new  tourist  resort  be  viable  in  an 
area  rich  in  folk  music,  particularly  the 
haunting  music  made  by  playing  on  huge 
boulders  as  if  they  are  a  xylophone,  and 
folk  tales  told  In  a  theatrical  campfire 
setting? 

The  list  is  endless. 

II.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  a 
country  under  sanctions  which  have  and  are 
already  harming  the  blacks  and  not  the 
whites  improve  life  for  the  blacks. 

III.  What  is  needed  for  peace  in  Southern 
Africa  are  men  with  guts  In  U.K.  and  U.S.A. 
men  who  will  lift  sanctions  by  withholding 
contributions  to  U.N.  If  necessary  until  this 
is  effected. 

IV.  The  lifting  of  sanctions  would  ensure 
unrestricted  access  to  and  sale  of  raw  mate- 
rials thereby  generating  the  necessary  fi- 
nance In  a  continuing  process  for  the  equita- 
ble distribution  of  wealth. 

V.  It  would  ensure  peace  through  trade  in 
foodstuffs  with  hungry  neighbours,  and 
through  movement  of  African  peoples.  It 
would  improve  relations  between  the  Third 
World  and  the  West  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
stalking  horse  pressurizing. 

VI.  It  would  enable  Rhodesia  with  her  su- 
perior knowledge  and  long  experience  of 
Africans  In  Africa  to  dampen  the  blaze  and 
gradually  extinguish  it  by  specialised  de- 
fensive military  measures,  and  by  political 
changes  to  create  a  non-racial  society.  It 
would  enable  Rhodesia  to  resume  her  round- 
the-clock  trouble-shooting  role  in  this  and 
in  neighbouring  black  countries  in  prevent- 
ing the  unchecked  breeding  of  locusts  from 
becoming  plagues,  and  the  unchecked  para- 
sitic and  contagious  diseases  such  as  cholera 
and  rabies  from  becoming  epidemics.  It  needs 
knowledge  and  long  experience  of  Africans  in 
Africa  to  get  those  living  In  remote  areas  to 
report  outbreaks  to  the  nearest  centre  from 
where  the  teams  can  be  alerted. 

G.  The  Americans  slaves  were  cut  off  from 
their  families,  and  black  immigrants  In  U.K. 
and  U.S.A.  voluntarily  cut  themselves  off. 
With  no  ethnic  ties  they  feel  a  lack  which 
they  endeavour  to  remedy  by  ever-increasing 
demands  from  the  whites  to  make  them  part 
of  their  group. 

I.  Rhodeslan  blacks  emigrated  from  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  have  ethnic  ties  with 
tribes  In  those  countries.  Until  BIX  they 
moved  freely  across  the  borders. 

H.  The  rural  free  African  areas  are  In  the 
care  of  traditionally  appointed  chiefs,  coun- 
cillors and  headmen.  The  Chief  tries  civil 
and  criminal  cases  according  to  African  law, 
and  serious  cases  are  handed  over  to  the 
central  courts  for  trial  under  Roman  Dutch 
law.  A  government  trained  liaison  officer 
holds  a  watching  brief,  and  chiefs  who  mis- 
appropriate the  dues  paid  by  their  subjects 
into  the  pool  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity, or  otherwise  misbehave,  are  deposed 
by  the  government.  The  government  assists 
financially  and  with  expert  advice  In  school- 
ing, irrigation,  agriculture,  health,  etc. 

I.  All  have  many  children  and  some  have 
two  or  more  wives,  therefore  there  can  be  no 
land  inheritance  and  It  has  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Chief. 

J.  The  urban  free  African  areas  have  sub- 
sidised housing,  all  the  amenities  from  sewer- 
age to  golf  courses;  their  own  town  council 
and  the  usual  liaison  officer.  Here  again  there 
cannot  be  ownership  and  inheritance  due  to 
the  side  of  the  families.  The  purchase  areas 
within  the  townships  are  of  course  a  different 
matter.  Some  have  one  wife  In  a  rural  area 
and  another  in  an  urban  area,  and  commute 
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between  them  to  make  children  to  work  on 
his  lands  with  a  minimum  of  schooling.  As 
adults  they  bring  in  dowries  and  further 
free  labour. 

These  children  are  fertile  ground  for  re- 
cruitment with  empty  promises  which  they 
are  only  too  ready  to  believe.  The  only  remedy 
is  more  Jobs  and  lifting  of  sanctions.  There 
are  clinics,  and  country  hospitals  (mainly 
missions)  and  all  Africans  pay  only  nominal 
fees  In  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hospital 
In  Southern  Africa  which  was  built  for  them. 

K.  The  businessmen  In  the  purchase  areas 
are,  like  their  counterparts  the  world  over, 
reluctant  to  take  part  In  politics  and  admin- 
istration but  are  so  desperately  afraid  of  a 
black  government  with  communist  leanings 
which  will  deprive  them  of  their  possessions 
that  they  are  beginning  to  take  part  in  deal- 
ing with  African  moderates. 

L.  In  all  the  years  of  its  existence  the  ANC 
have  never  formulated  a  policy,  have  no  gov- 
erning or  administrative  experience  due  to 
Dil,  the  rejection  of  participation  by  Nkomo. 
The  leaders  are  a  prime  example  of  the  Beriut 
syndrome — too  much  high  level  free  educa- 
tion with  too  little  backbone  to  apply  that 
education  in  a  competitive  world. 

The  number  of  trained  terrorists  are  pe- 
riodically reduced  in  number  through  bloody 
feuds  between  rival  factions  of  the  ANC. 

The  factions  are  now  being  kept  in  separate 
camps  in  neighbouring  black  countries.  If  the 
present  government  were  to  be  so  stupid  as  to 
succumb  to  the  unjustifiable  pressures  ex- 
erted by  U.K.  and  U.S.A.  and  the  western 
countries  which  they  have  brainwashed  into 
accepting  the  ANC,  these  bloody  fueds  would 
be  taking  place  inside  Rhodesia  plus  the  ter- 
rorist war. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Karen  Wood, 

Retired  librarian. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
No.  79 : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  upon  the  expiration  of 
30  days  following  the  date  of  any  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  price  of  chromium  in  any  form  has  in- 
creased by  at  least  100  per  centum  more  than 
the  price  of  that  form  of  chromium  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  take  only  a  moment,  be- 
cause I  think  the  amendment  is  rather 
clear.  What  it  says  is  that  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  pending  legislation,  S. 
174,  which  prevents  the  United  States 
from  buying  chrome  from  Rhodesia — if, 
as  a  result  of  that  action,  the  other  na- 
tions— mainly,  Russia  and  South  Africa, 
which  have  the  deposits  of  chrome — un- 
realistically  increase  the  price  then  the 
Clark  bill  would  not  be  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  might 
be  called  a  consumer  protection  amend- 
ment. It  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  174  will  be  nullified  if  there  is  a  dou- 
bling of  the  price  of  chrome. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  gives 
new  life  to  that  old   adage  that  the 


only  thing  we  ever  learn  from  history 
Is  that  we  never  learn  from  history. 

During  the  years  after  1966.  when  the 
United  States  observed  the  Rhodeslan 
embargo,  our  increasing  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  supplier  of  chrome 
resulted  in  a  188-percent  price  increase, 
with  prices  reaching  their  peak  in  1971, 
the  last  year  of  the  embargo  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Byrd 
amendment,  prices  declined  consider- 
ably. 

Now,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Katz  has  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  this  bill 
will  result  in  only  26 -percent  increase  in 
the  price  of  chrome,  and  that  this  will 
be  short  term. 

If  his  figures  are  correct,  then  my 
amendment  will  have  absolutely  no  ef- 
fect. No  one  will  be  happier  than  I  to 
learn  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
take'  advantage  of  the  United  States' 
vulnerable  position  in  order  to  gouge  us 
on  the  price  of  chrome. 

If,  however,  Assistant  Secretary  Katz 
is  overly  optimistic,  then  we  certainly 
should  have  some  protective  mechanism 
to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  push  the  price  of  chrome  through 
the  roof  while  we  stand  helplessly  by, 
unable  to  act  in  order  to  protect  our 
economy. 

We  have  been  given  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
use  a  price  lever  against  us  in  order  to 
accomplish  political  gains.  What  varia- 
ble in  Mr.  Katz's  economic  equation 
takes  account  of  this? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  accepts 
the  Clark  bill,  it  has  an  obligation  to 
insure  that  our  economy  is  protected 
from  extreme  cases  of  victimization  by 
our  enemies.  If  supporters  of  S.  174  are 
correct  concerning  the  potential  impact 
of  this  bill,  my  amendment  will  have 
absolutely  no  effect.  It  will  take  effect 
only  if  our  concern  over  the  goals  and 
intentions  of  other  nations  prove  to  be 
justified  and  the  American  economy  is 
put  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  just  a  couple  of  moments. 

I  think  that  we  cannot  politically  and 
diplomatically  say  we  will  only  comply 
with  sanctions  if  it  does  not  cost  us  any- 
thing. It  seems  to  me  if  it  is  the  right 
action,  it  is  the  right  action;  if  it  is  the 
wrong  action,  it  is  the  wrong  action.  The 
cost."  of  a  growing  war  in  Rhodesia  are 
great  in  terms  of  peace  and  in  terms  of 
stability.  I  think  it  is  worth  a  small  sac- 
rifice in  the  price  of  chrome  to  avoid  such 
a  conflict.  If  it  is  right  to  take  the  action, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  a  dollar 
sign  on  it.  There  is  no  evidence  to  date 
that  this  will  cost  us  any  more.  The  his- 
tory of  the  amendment,  I  think,  has  not 
borne  that  out. 

There  are  obviously  countervailing 
considerations  that  override  this  single 
economic  interest.  Among  these  are  the 
other  economic  concerns  and  interests, 
including  American  access  to  chrome 
after  majority  rule  comes  about.  Other 
countries  are  paying  a  much  higher  price 
in  compliance  with  these  sanctions  in 
many  cases — countries  such  as  Zambia, 
who  have  cut  ofif  total  trade  and  linkage. 


It  has  cost  them  an  enormous  amount  in 
terms  of  inability  to  use  rail  lines  through 
Rhodesia  and  so  forth. 

The  cost  of  chrome  and  ferrochrome 
may  well  go  up  and.  in  fact,  it  may  well 
go  up  for  reasons  that  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  sanctions,  following 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The  costs 
have  been  down  for  quite  a  while  now, 
obviously,  because  of  the  recession.  If  de- 
mand for  stainless  steel  goes  up  with  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  price  of  ferrochrome 
and  chrome  will  also  go  up.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  make  the  accept- 
ance of  this  legislation  dependent  upon 
the  price  of  the  chrome.  Therefore,  I  ar- 
gue for  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  point  out  that  when  the  embargo 
was  first  put  on,  some  years  ago,  Russia 
increased  the  price  of  chrome  by  188  per- 
cent. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  try  to  give  some  protection  to  the 
American  consumer,  because,  after  all,  it 
is  the  American  consumer  which  will  be 
paying  the  bill  and  paying  the  increased 
cost.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
i.iNcs>,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Talmadce)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  58  Leg.l 

YEAS— 31  i 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Domenicl 
Eastland 


Abourezk 

Anoerson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Case 

Chafee 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Durkin 


Garn 

Goldwater 
Hansen 
Hayakawa 
He'ms 
Johnston 
,  Lavalt 
Lugar 
McClellan 
McClure 
Morgan 

NAYS— 61 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 


Nunn 

Randolph 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Magnuson 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 
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Rlegle 
Barbanes 
SchweUcer 
Stafford 


Cannon 

Dole 

Hatch 


Stevens 
Stevenson 
Wallop 
Welcker 

NOT  VOTING 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Roth 
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exclusively  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
supply — which  I  might  add,  it  appears  we 
already  do.  It  is  somewhat  reasiu'ing  to 
know  that  should  an  emergency  arise,  we 
have  a  source  of  supply  available  other 
than  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  in  South  Africa, 
whose  own  internal  situation  is  less  than 
tranquil. 

In  addition,  while  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  point,  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  February  4,  1977,  a  question 
was  directed  to  Secretar:'  of  State  Vance 
concerning  the  "linkage"  theory.  Basi- 
cally, Vance  was  asked  if  there  was  a 
"linkage  between  our  feelings  about  the 
Sovle  treatment  of  their  citizens  and  the 
human  rights  questions,  and  our  other 
relations  with  them — trade,  economic, 
and  arms  talks."  Vance  replied  that, 

No,  there  is  no  linkage.  I  think  each  of 
these  subjects  Is  an  important  subject  and 
each  should  be  discussed  on  Its  own  footing. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  Secretary  Vance 
was  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union,  her 
human  rights  issue  and  our  strategic 
weapons  negotiations.  However,  here  we 
have  an  issue  of  human  rights,  and  we 
contend  that  we  can  separate  these  poli- 
cies from  economic  and  trade  policies. 
I  believe  we  can  logically  relate  this  Is- 
sue with  the  situation  in  Rhodesia — and 
perhaps  we  should  say  again  that  there 
"is  no  linkage."  I  think  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  at  times  has  been  a  duallstic  one. 
not  only  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  but 
throughout  the  entire  world.  I  question 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  can 
again  invoke  this  policy — this  Incon- 
sistency— when  what  we  have  here  is  the 
curtailment  of  a  natural  resource  vital 
to  our  strategic  needs. 

The  temptation  to  use  such  an  eco- 
nomic sanction  against  Rhodesia  is 
fraugh*  with  additional  dangers.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  possible  higher  prices 
of  steel  products  and  the  accompanying 
possible  reduction  in  related  employment. 
I  am  also  concerned  over  the  possible 
trade  effects  this  will  have  upon  our  al- 
lies; in  particular,  Japan,  who  continues 
to  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

In  the  latter  case,  this  could  effectively 
create  a  considerable,  if  not  dramatic, 
economic  impact  upon  this  Nation  and 
her  allies.  I  have  read  where  projections 
of  price  increases  could  easily  reach  17 
percent,  or  approximately  $300  million 
on  a  yearly  basis.  And,  we  would  surely 
need  additional  econometric  studies  to 
ascertain  the  costs  for  substitution,  or 
implementation  of  technological  innova- 
tions; we  can  already  be  fairly  certain 
that  any  new  technologies  will  require 
some  energy  cost  analysis.  In  addition, 
we  do  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  raised 
the  price  for  chrome  ore  over  180  per- 
cent when  alternative  sources  were  not 
as  readily  available:  it  appears  we  have 
no  assurances  she  will  not  continue  that 
policy  if  S.  174  Is  enacted. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  contend  that  in 
1976  the  United  States  depended  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  44  percent  of  its  chrome 
ore  imports,  while  we  looked  to  Rho- 
desia for  only  2  percent  of  our  imports. 
If  these  figxires  are  accurate,  then  I 
truly  wonder  how  great  this  economic 
impact  may  be.  When  this  bill  was  in- 


troduced on  January  11,  1977,  the  ac- 
companying statement  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.^L  Record  said  that: 

The  United  States  has  responded  with  a 
refusal  to  make  even  a  minor  economic  sac- 
rifice for  freedom. 

I  respect  these  views.  However,  I  might 
say  conversely,  that  any  minor  sacrifice 
may  only  be  endured  by  Rhodesia,  while 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  experi- 
ence impacts  of  inestimatable  propor- 
tions. 

In  conclusion,  again.  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate my  firm  belief  in  the  concept  of  pro- 
moting human  rights  objectives  in  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  I  do  support  an 
orderly  transition  from  Rhodesia's  pres- 
ent minority  rule  to  majority  rule,  and  I 
applaud  every  meaningful  effort  toward 
that  goal.  However,  considering  the 
strategic  and  economic  impacts  resulting 
from  passage  of  S.  174,  I  must  cast  my 
vote  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

REPEATING    THE    BYRD    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
issue  came  before  the  Congress  the  last 
time  in  1975,  I  voted  against  repealing 
the  Byrd  amendment,  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  repeal— and  therefore  the 
embargo  of  Rhodesian  chrome — would 
have  had  a  serious  economic  impact  on 
the  specialty  steel  industry,  an  industry 
of  considerable  economic  importance  to 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Hearings  this  year,  however,  have  in- 
dicated a  change  in  circumstances  lessen- 
ing that  impact.  One  reason  for  that 
change,  improved  technology,  was  well 
illustrated  by  E.  F.  Andrews,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny-Ludlum  Industries  in 
his  February  9  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

A  significant  portion  of  the  specialty  steel 
Industry  has  spent  substantial  sums  to  re- 
search and  develop  technological  Innovations 
permitting  the  use  of  lower  quality  ferro- 
chrome  smelted  from  ore  currently  available 
from  sources  other  than  Rhodesia.  Sizable 
Investments  have  been  made  in  capital 
equipment  to  take  advantage  of  new  techno- 
logical processes.  In  addition,  substantial 
smelting  capacity  for  high-carbon  ferro- 
chrome  has  been  added  outside  Rhodesia, 
particularly  in  South  Africa.  Thus,  our  eco- 
nomic reliance  upon  Rhodesian  chrome  is 
less  than  when  the  Byrd  amendment  was 
adopted  In  1971. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  recent  de- 
cline in  U.S.  reliance  on  Rhodesian 
chrome,  in  part  caused  by  higher  prices 
due  to  changed  transportation  pat- 
terns— chrome  ore  Ls  now  being  shipped 
through  South  Africa  rather  than  Mo- 
zambique. For  the  first  11  months  of 
1976,  U.S.  imports  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore — metallurgical  grade,  the  grade  used 
in  the  steel  industry — constituted  only 
5  percent  of  our  total  imports.  In  quan- 
tity that  represented  an  86-percent  de- 
crease over  the  preceding  year.  Clearly 
tliese  levels  no  longer  represent  a  sig- 
nificant reliance  on  our  part  on  Rho- 
desian chrome. 

Given  this  change,  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. In  domg  so.  we  must  recognize  that 
chrome  is  a  critical  commodity  for  our 
economy,  and  we  must  take  care  that 
our  actions  do  not  permanently  remove 
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us  from  major  sources  of  supply  or  force 
us  to  depend  on  unreliable  suppliers. 

From  that  perspective,  one  of  the 
strongest  economic  arguments  in  support 
of  repeal  is  the  recognition  that  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Rhodesia  is  unlikely 
to  be  a  permanent  one  and  that  its  suc- 
cessor will  in  all  probability  be  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  country's  population 
and  have  significantly  different  policies 
in  many  areas.  At  that  point  we  can  ex- 
pect U.N.  sanctions  to  be  lifted,  and  we 
can  expect  that  government  to  establish 
new  trade  relationships.  What  form 
those  relationships  with  the  United 
States  may  take  will  almost  certainly 
depend  in  part  on  our  attitude  toward 
and  past  compliance  with  the  embargo. 
Clearly,  short-term  compliance  with  the 
embargo  will  be  in  our  long-term  inter- 
ests in  terms  of  reestablishing  trade  with 
a  future  Rhodesian  government,  and  in 
terms  of  our  maintaining  good  relations 
with  other  African  governments  honor- 
ing the  embargo  as  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental principle. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should 
recognize  that  boycotting  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  the  short  run  narrows  our 
sources  of  supply,  and  we  must  take  care 
to  preserve  our  other  sources,  notably 
South  Africa,  which  has  become  a  more 
important  source  to  us.  Our  determina- 
tion to  live  up  to  our  U.N.  obligations  and 
embargo  Rhodesian  chrome  should  be 
matched  by  an  equal  determination  to 
maintain  our  other  supply  sources. 

I  have  not  in  this  statement  empha- 
sized the  issues  of  principle  that  are  at 
stake  in  this  matter,  because  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  those  principles  point 
clearly  toward  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and  reimposition  of  the  embargo. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past  to  compromise  those  principles 
in  the  interests  of  our  economy  and  our 
security.  Now  that  the  economic  circum- 
stances have  changed,  however,  it  is  time 
to  reaffirm  those  principles  and  bring  our 
policy  into  line  with  them.  I  intend  to 
support  S.  174,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
vote  today  on  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  restora- 
tion of  U.S.  compliance  with  economic 
sanctions  against  the  illegal  government 
of  Ian  Smith  in  Rhodesia.  The  House 
has  already  voted  in  favor  of  compliance. 
What  we  decide  will  inevitably  have  an 
impact  on  developments  in  southern 
Africa  and  our  capacity  to  encourage 
reasonable  settlements  of  outstanding  is- 
sues in  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  174,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  measure  and  the  ac- 
tion it  prescribes  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed  without  delay. 

Many  arguments,  pro  and  con,  have 
been  advanced  regarding  the  issue. 
There  would  be  little  merit  in  my  repeat- 
ing in  detail  the  arguments  against  the 
continued   importation   of  chrome  and 

ferrochrome  from  Rhodesia.  Others  have 
done  so  in  impressive  and  compelling 

fashion.  But  I  would  like  to  make  several 

general  observations  as  to  why  I  believe 

the  proposed  action  merits  the  support 

of  this  body. 


First,  although  choosing  to  respect 
the  sanctions  that  have  been  imposed 
on  RhSdesia  would  not  give  the  United 
States  a  juarantee  of  success  in  promot- 
ing a  solution  to  the  conflict  that  mini- 
mizes violence  and,  hopefully,  achieves 
a  substantial  amount  of  justice  for  the 
people  in  that  country,  we  will  have  far 
less  a  chance  of  success  in  achieving 
these  goals  if  we  do  not  respect  those 
sanctions.  U.S.  political  capital  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  determined  and 
able  to  bring  about  change  will  be  mini- 
mized if  we  fail  to  take  this  step  to  sig- 
nify that  further  procrastination  by  the 
Smith  regime  is  unacceptable  to  the 
United  States. 

Second,  there  is  no  adequate  economic 
justification  for  continued  U.S.  violation 
of  the  sanctions.  The  U.S.  stainless  steel 
industry  has  agreed  that  previous  argu- 
ments for  violating  the  sanctions  no 
longer  have  validity.  New  technologies 
have  made  the  utilization  of  lower  grade 
chrome,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  economically  feasible.  Moreover, 
in  1976  we  imported  only  5  percent  of 
our  metallurgical  chrome  needs  from 
Rhodesia,  the  decrease  largely  due  to 
our  recognition  of  the  basic  unreliability 
of  that  source  under  prevailing  military 
and  political  conditions  in  that  country. 
Third,  and  related  to  the  above,  if  the 
chrome  located  in  Rhodesia  is  important 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  so  in  the  long 
run  rather  than  in  the  near  term.  If  we 
are  to  have  future  access  to  that  chrome 
on  a  just  basis,  then  it  is  time  to  stop 
ignorinj  the  inevitability  of  "revolution- 
ary" changes  in  that  country  in  the  very 
near  future.  These  changes  will  bring  to 
power  individuals  who,  at  present,  have 
serious  reservations  as  to  the  desirability 
of  good  working  relations  with  the 
United  States.  U.S.  compliance  with  ex- 
isting sanctions  can  begin  to  alter  their 
perceptions,  just  as  noncompliance  can 
serve  to  deepen  animosity  without  prom- 
ising to  limit  the  damage  to  our  interests 
in  the  area. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  whole  question  of  the 
U.S.  trading  relationship  with  independ- 
ent Africa  can  be  affected  by  our  deci- 
sions regarding  Rhodesia.  Many  African 
States  desire  a  mutually  beneficial  trad- 
ing relationship  with  our  country.  They 
realize  that  we  are,  at  least  potentially, 
the  most  important  market  for  many  of 
their  goods.  They  also  realize  that  eco- 
nomic interdependence  means  that  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials in  Africa.  Thus,  the  ingredients 
for  a  productive  cooperative  relationship 
exist.  But  U.S.  policies  in  the  past  have 
reflected  an  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  Africans  have  re- 
garding the  vestiges  of  colonialism  in 
southern  Africa.  Just  as  Americans  feel 
deeply  about  their  fundamental  freedom 
from  coercion  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution, so  do  Africans  throughout  the 
continent  have  a  deep  emotional  com- 
mitment to  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
be  rid  of  the  last  tangible  expressions  of 
colonial  coercion.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  many  in  Africa  are  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price  to  do  so,  a  price  that  could 
entail  negative  consequences  for  U.S. 


trading  relationships  with  Africa  if  our 
policy  choices  are  inept  and  irrelevant 
to  evolving  conditions. 

Fourth,  a  goal  of  U.S.  efforts  in  south- 
ern Africa  must  be  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  area  becoming  a  focal 
point  for  competition  between  ourselves 
ana  the  Soviet  Union.  Responsible  Afri- 
can leaders  certainly  desire  to  avoid  such 
a  situation.  The  best  way  to  do  so.  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  accelerate  the  changes 
needed  to  permit  the  Africans  them- 
selves to  resist  aggressive  expansion  of 
influence  and  control  by  any  outside 
power.  Having  struggled  for  decades  to 
achieve  freedom  from  colonial  control, 
the  Africans  do  not  want  to  be  subject 
to  the  policy  dictates  of  any  power.  U.S. 
policies  in  the  past  have  not  reflected 
an  adequate  appreciation  of  this  funda- 
mental truth.  It  is  imperative  that  they 
do  so  now. 

We  cannot  nor  should  we  attempt  to 
dictate  policies  to  any  African  state. 
What  we  can  justifiably  do  is  work  with 
them  to  provide  an  environment  where 
the  United  States  and  the  African  covm- 
tries  will  have  the  necessary  freedom  of 
choice  to  work  out  their  relationships  un- 
fettered by  coercive  influences  from  any 
source. 

Finally,  U.S.  compliance  with  these  in- 
ternational sanctions  has  a  very  impor- 
tant moral  dimension.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  our  obligation  to  do  what 
we  can  to  assist  those  who  desire  that 
changes  in  Rhodesia  and  the  rest  of 
southern  Africa  occur  at  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  life  and  personal  and  societal 
freedom.  Favorable  action  on  S.  174  can 
place  the  United  States  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  do  so. 

Equally  important  is  our  obligation  to 
advocate  the  principles  we  believe  to  be 
universally  applicable  to  government. 
The  manner  by  which  we  do  so,  of  course, 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances evident  in  any  specific  case  if 
we  are  to  avoid  making  conditions  worse 
by  well  meant  but  inappropriate  initia- 
tives. This  caveat  explains  why,  at  times, 
a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  characterizes 
our  Government's  attempts  to  bring 
about  greater  respect  for  human  rights 
in  the  world.  But  in  the  Rhodesia  case, 
no  such  ambiguity  exists.  The  present 
governmental  structure  cannot  survive. 
It  will  be  changed  either  through  tlie 
carnage  of  escalating  violence  or,  hope- 
fully, through  negotiations  leading  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  those  currently  de- 
nied their  rightful  participation  in  the 
political  and  economic  mainstreams  of 
their  country.  Such  enfranchisement  is  a 
fundamental  right  in  our  own  society. 
And  in  keeping  with  our  tradition,  we 
desire  it  for  the  peoples  of  Rhodesia  and 
should  be  willing  to  undertake  the  initia- 
tive contemplated  in  S.  174  to  help  bring 
it  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  in  the  past 
several  years  has  assumed  increasing 
powers  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy.  We 
have  the  duty  to  exercise  such  powers 
wisely  and  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  arising  therefrom. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  responsible  ex- 
ercise of  power  in  this  case  is  to  bring 
the  United  States  back  in  compliance 
with  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  I 
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tional  independence  without  appropriate 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  black  major- 
ity in  that  country.  Today,  we  are  v.it- 
nessing  a  constantly  expanding  role  of 
black  Rhodesians  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical fatric  of  that  nation,  and  the  Smith 
government     has     promised     complete 
transition  to  black  majority  rule  within 
2  years.  There  is  now  a  better  chance  for 
gaining  a  peaceful  solution  to  Rhodesia's 
racial  problems  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
own   ability   to   influence  and  promote 
that   solution   relies   heavily  upon   con- 
tinued  American   interaction   with    the 
present  Rhodesian  Government.  Suspen- 
sion of  our  remaining  ties  with  the  Smith 
government  will  only  decrease  our  lever- 
age   in    helping    to    promote    progress 
toward  political  stability  in  that  area. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States  was 
acting  in  accord  with  its  fellow  members 
on  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  express 
support  for  political  self-determination 
by  the  popular  majority  in  Africa.  Today, 
we  are  witnessing  just  what  the  term 
self-determination     means     to     Soviet 
and  Cuban  leaders,  who  have  indelibly 
stamped    their    impressions    upon    that 
beleaguered  continent.  Reports  indicate 
that  as  many  as  10,000  Cuban  soldiers, 
with  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
main enclaved  on  the  African  continent. 
The  bitter  fighting  in  Angola  last  year — 
fueled  by  Soviet  arms  and  Cuban  mer- 
cenaries— is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  A 
full  breaching  of  U.S.  ties  with  Rhodesia 
at  this  time  will  not  enhance  stability 
and   self-determination    in   Africa.    In- 
stead, it  will  most  likely  contribute  to 
the  instability  of  the  Smith  government 
and   result   in    increased    bloodshed    in 
Rhodesia. 

It  will  not  "restore  the  United  States 
to  the  community  of  law-abiding  na- 
tions," but  more  likely  encourage  addi- 
tional lawlessness  in  Africa  by  merce- 
nary agents  of  the  Communist  powers. 

R£OUCED    U.S.    INFLUENCE 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  Rhode- 
sian situation  today  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  sever  our  remain- 
ing links — both  tangible  and  symbolic — 
with  that  Government. 

We  have  already  shut  off  all  imports 
of  Rhodesian  products  except  for  those 
considered  strategic  or  critical  to  U.S. 
security.  In  fact,  imports  of  even  these 
items  have  dwindled  considerably  in  re- 
cent years. 

By  severing  this  final  link  with  the 
present  Rhodesian  Government,  we  are 
not  just  cutting  ourselves  off  from  one 
of  the  world's  best  sources  of  valuable 
clirome  and  chrome  byproducts,  but  we 
are  symbolically  severing  our  remaining 
channels  of  interaction  with  that  na- 
tion. We  are  perhaps  terminating  our 
last  opportunity  to  help  bring  about 
peaceful  political  transition  in  that 
country.  The  Smith  government  has 
pledged  its  cooperation  in  transferring 
power  to  the  black  majority;  it  has  gone 
to  the  bargaining  table;  and  just  recent- 
ly it  passed  major  reforms  in  property 
ownership  rights.  By  retaining  our  con- 
tact with  that  government,  we  can  help 
facilitate  needed  change.  By  reducing 
our  contact,  we  diminish  our  influence 


and  leave,  not  the  Smith  government, 
but  Rhodesia  itself  open  to  an  uncertain 
future. 

SELECTIVE    MORALITY 

It  is  diflicult  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  should  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  while  con- 
tinuing trade  with  other  governments 
that  are  generally  perceived  as  being  re- 
pressive, or  insensitive  to  the  will  of 
their  people.  I  am  concerned  about  re- 
presson  wherever  it  may  exist  in  the 
w&rld.  But  it  is  indefensible  for  us  to 
practice  selective  morality  with  regard 
to  certain  governments  while  looking  the 
other  direction  with  others.  How  ironic 
that  a  major  alternate  supplier  of 
chrome  to  the  United  States  should  be 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  advised  that  Rus- 
sia has  been  and  still  remains  our  largest 
supplier  of  chrome  ore.  If  we  were  to  ap- 
ply the  same  standards  and  arguments 
used  here  with  respect  to  Rhode.<.ia, 
would  we  not  be  consistent  in  restricting 
chrome  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union? 
Would  we  not  be  consistent  in  halting 
coffee  imports  from  Uganda? 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  the  United 
States  does  not  stand  alone  in  its  con- 
tinued commerce  with  the  Rhodesian 
Government.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Japan,  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  some  African  nations  are  them- 
selves in  violation  of  the  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  1968  U.N.  resolution. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  repeal  of  the  policy  permitting  our 
continued  restricted  trade  with  Rhodesia 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  general 
international  trade  practices.  It  would 
also  reduce  or  eliminate  what  leverage 
we  still  have  to  encourage  basic  changes 
in  the  political  and  social  structure  of 
the  Rhodesian  nation. 

This  is.  as  I  have  said  a  largely  sym- 
bolic action  by  the  Congress,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  vote  to  retain  our 
country's  right  to  Interact  with  the  rul- 
ing government  of  Rhodesia,  In  whatever 
form  it  may  take  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

RHODESIAN  CHROME 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
voting  today  on  a  measure  that  in  es- 
sence reasserts  our  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law.  The  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  stand  with  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  defense  of  principles 
which  we  ourselves  agreed  to  when  we 
signed  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

For  nearly  6  years  we  have  denied 
these  princioles.  We  have  violated  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  For  when 
we  entered  the  United  Nations  we  agreed 
"to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  present  charter." 

In  1968.  the  Security  Council  voted 
unanimously  to  apply  an  embargo  on 
Rhodesian  trade  after  that  country  had 
acted  to  deny  legitimate  rights  to  the 
vast  majority  of  black  men  and  women 
within  its  boundaries. 

President  Johnson  issued  an  executive 
order  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  prohibit  U.S.  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  However,  in  1971.  an 
amendment  was  adopted  to  the  Military 
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Procurement  Act  of  1972  which  voided 
that  Executive  order  in  its  application 
to  Rhodesian  chrome. 

By  that  action,  we  not  only  placed 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  but  also  helped  prevent  any 
positive  role  for  this  Nation  in  aiding  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia.  By  that  action, 
we  alined  ourselves  with  white  colonial 
rule  in  a  continent  where  legitimate  as- 
pirations for  self  determination  repre- 
sented an  ever  more  dominant  force.  By 
that  action  we  undermined  any  possi- 
bility for  an  effective  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  Africa. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  effect  of  our 
action  today  in  approving  this  measure 
by  a  substantial  margin  will  not  alter 
the  economic  pressures  on  the  Rhodesian 
regime  immediately.  Our  imports  have 
represented  significant  but  not  critical 
economic  support  to  that  government. 
However,  those  imports  have  been  viewed 
by  Rhodesians  and  by  most  of  the  black 
African  states  as  an  important  poli- 
tical support  to  the  regime  as  well.  Re- 
moving that  support  is  an  essential  step 
in  rebuilding  the  structure  of  our  rela- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Nor  is  there  an  argument  that  overrid- 
ing national  security  concerns  would  be 
damaged  by  our  action  today.  Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  disclosed  new  technologi- 
cal developments  in  the  steel  industry 
and  adequate  strategic  stockpiles  of 
chrome  which  remove  all-legitimacy 
from  those  who  claim  we  cannot  afford 
a  halt  to  Rhodesian  chmme  shipments. 

However,  that  issue  is  tangential  to 
the  action  we  take  today. 

We  act  in  defense  of  majority  rule. 

We  act  in  defense  of  racial  equality. 

We  act  in  defense  of  international  law. 

On  those  grounds,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  S.  174. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  an  as- 
pect of  debate  on  Rhodesian  trade  that 
I  find  greatly  disturbing,  is  the  claim  that 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  are 
legally  binding  on  the  United  States. 
Former  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  John 
Scali  stated  that  the  Byrd  amendment 
"placed  the  United  States  in  open  viola- 
tion of  international  law."  It  is  argued 
that  the  veto  provides  adequate  means 
to  protect  our  interest.  This  view  shows 
a  dangerous  misunderstanding  of  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  tripartite 
form  of  Goverimient.  Under  this  inter- 
pretation of  our  obligation  as  a  United 
Nations  member.  Congress  is  precluded 
from  altering  or  modifying  U.S.  commit- 
ments made  through  a  U.N.  resolution. 
Under  this  interpretation,  the  War 
Powers  Act  would  be  null  and  void  if  the 
executive  branch  failed  to  veto  a  U.N. 
"police  action." 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  double  standard  used  in  condemn- 
ing Rhodesia.  Freedom  Hoiise  recently 
published  a  comparative  survey  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world.  The  study 
ranks  all  nations  according  to  their  ob- 
servances of  political  and  civil  rights.  In- 
terestingly, many  of  Rhodesia's  bitterest 
critics  allow  far  less  freedom  to  their 
people  then  does  Rhodesia.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  comparative  sur- 
vey of  freedom  together  with  a  list  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Freedom  House  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ranking   of  Nations  by  Political  Rights 
most  free   (1)  to  least  free   (7) 

1 

Australia,  Austria,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Ccsta  Rica,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany  (W),  Iceland,  Ireland,  Ja- 
maica, Malta,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Seychelles,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  U.S.A.,  Venezuela. 
2 

Botswana,  Colombia,  Fiji,  Finland,  Gam- 
bia. Greece,  Grenada,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Luxembourg,  Nauru,  Papua-New  Guinea, 
Portugal,  San  Marino,  Sri  Lanka,  Surinam, 
Trinidad  &  Tobago,  Turkey. 

3 

Cyprus,  El  Salvador,  Guyana,  India,  Ma- 
laysia, Mauritius. 

4 

Andorra,  Bhutan,  Brazil,  Dominican  Rep., 
Giiatemala,  Lebanon,  Liechtenstein,  Mal- 
dives. Mexico,  Monaco.  Pakistan,  South  Afri- 
ca. W.  Samoa. 

5 

China  (Nat.),  Comoro  Is.,  Congo  Rep., 
Egypt,  Indonesia,  Kenya,  Korea  (S) ,  Lesotho, 
Morocco,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Qatar,  Sao  Tome  &  Principe,  Singapore, 
Spam,  Tonga,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Upper 
Volta,  Zambia. 

6 

Algeria.  Angola.  Argentina.  Bahrain,  Bang- 
ladesh, Bolivia,  Burma,  Cape  Verde  Is.,  Ecua- 
dor, Equatorial  Guinea,  Gabon,  Guinea-  Bis- 
sau, Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Iran,  Ivory 
Coast,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Liberia,  Malagasy 
Rep.,  Mauritania,  Nepal,  Nigeria,  Oman,  Peru, 
Poland,  Rhodesia,  Saudi  Arabia.  Senegal 
Sierra  Leone.  Sudan.  Swaziland.  Syria.  Tan- 
zania. Thailand.  Transkei,  Tunisia,  Uruguay. 
Yemen  (N) ,  Yugoslavia. 
7 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Benin,  Brunei,  Bul- 
garia, Burundi,  Cambodia,  Cameroon,  Cen- 
tral Afr.  Rep.,  Chad.  Chile,  China  (Com.), 
Cxiba.  Czechoslovakia.  Ethiopia,  Germany 
(E),  Ghana,  Guinea,  Iraq,  Korea  (N),  Laos, 
Libya,  Malawi,  Mali.  Mongolia,  Mozambique, 
Niger,  Panama,  Rumania.  Rwanda,  Somalia, 
Togo,  Uganda,  USSR,  Vietnam,  Yemen  (S) 
Zaire. 

Ranking  of  Nations  by  Civil  Rights 
most  free    (1)   to  least  free    (7) 


Australia,  Austria.  Barbados.  Belgium, 
Canada,  Costa  Rica.  Denmark.  Prance,  Ger- 
many (W),  Iceland.  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan. 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland.  United  Kindom. 
U.S.A. 

a 

Bahamas,  FIJI.  Finland.  Gambia,  Greece, 
Liechtenstein,  Malta  Mauritius.  Monaco. 
Nauru,  Papua-New  Guinea.  Portugal.  San 
Marino,  Seychelles,  Surinam.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  Venezuela,  W.  Samoa. 
3 

Botswana.  Colombia.  Comoro  Is..  Doinln- 
Ician  Rep..  El  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Guyana. 
Honduras,  Israel,  Jamaica,  Spain,  Sri  Lanka. 
Tonga,  Turkey. 

4 

Andorra.  Bahrain.  Bangladesh,  Bhutan, 
Bolivia,  Cyprus,  Ecuador.  Egypt,  Grenada, 
Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Liberia.  Malaysia,  Mal- 
dives, Mexico,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Senegal,  Swazi- 
land. 


Argentina,  Brazil,  Brunei,  Cameroon,  Chile, 
China  (Nat.),  Ghana,  India.  Indonesia.  Ivory 
Coast,  Kenya,  Kuwait.  Malagasy  Rep..  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal,  Nicaragua.  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Qatar,  Rhodesia.  Rwanda,  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe.  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore.  South 
Africa,  Transkei,  Tunisia,  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates, Upper  Volta,  Yemen  (N),  Zambia. 
6 

Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Angola,  Burma, 
Burundi,  Cape  Verde  Is.,  Chad,  Congo  Rep., 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Ethiopia.  Gabon, 
Guinea-Bissau.  Haiti.  Hungary,  Iran.  Jordan, 
Korea  (S).  Libya.  Malawi,  Mauritania,  Niger, 
Oman.  Panama,  Paraguay,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Thai- 
land, Togo,  USSR,  Uruguay,  Yugoslavia. 
7 

Albania,  Benin,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia,  Cen- 
tral Afr.  Rep.,  China  (Com.),  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Germany  (E),  Guinea,  Iraq,  Korea 
(N).  Laos.  Mali.  Mongolia,  Mozambique, 
Somalia,  Uganda,  Vietnam.  Yemen  (S).  Zaire. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  Byrd  amendment 
have  been  debated  for  many  years  now 
and,  to  date,  the  logic  of  avoiding  de- 
pendence on  a  potential  enemy  has  out- 
weighed the  logic  of  a  weak  political  ges- 
ture. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  again  the  issue 
here. 

Those  who  support  S.  174  say  that 
reimposition  of  the  embargo  on  Rhodesia 
is  necessary  to  "restore  the  United  States 
to  a  position  of  honor  under  internation- 
al law."  They  state  that  continuing  to 
import  Rhodesian  Chrome  "seriously 
damages  U.S.  international  prestige  and 
influence"  and  that  we  must  reimpose 
the  embargo  as  a  signal  to  black  African 
leaders.  Further,  those  who  support  S. 
174  maintain  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  a  great  help  towards  achieving 
a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  truly  a  "phony 
issue."  Is  it  better  to  support  hjijocriti- 
cally  the  U.N.  sanctions  in  public  and 
then  turn  around  and  ignore  the  sanc- 
tions in  practice?  Many  countries  are 
in  this  hypocritical  posture.  And  to  make 
it  even  worse,  some  of  those  same  "sanc- 
tion busters"  are  the  most  vocal  critics 
of  the  United  States  which  has  abided 
by  the  U.N.  sanctions  in  all  categories 
except  strategic  materials.  I  suggest  that 
it  is  unjust  and  even  perverse  that  the 
United  States  has  become  the  scapegoat 
on  this  issue. 

Before  the  trade  embargo  with  Rho- 
desia was  imposed,  the  U.S.  automobile 
industry  controlled  some  90  percent  of 
the  Rhodesian  auto  market.  Today  it 
is  the  Fiats,  the  MG's,  the  Toyotas,  and 
the  VW's  which  can  be  found  in  Rho- 
desia. 

The  world  has  ignored  the  embargo, 
including  our  European  allies,  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  as  well 
as  the  principal  African  nations.  As  the 
London  Economist  not  too  long  ago  ob- 
served. 

Nobody  Is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
the  country  could  survive  without  the  un- 
publicized  assistance  from  Rhodesia's  neigh- 
bors, both  black  and  white.  Of  particplar 
importance  are  the  agreements  that  allow 
Rhodesian  Imports  and  exports  to  move  by 
train  across  Zambia,  Botswana  and  Mozam- 
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hardening  of  positions  on  both  sides  of 
the  dispute.  The  likely  result  will  be  more 
bloodshed  rather  than  less. 

This  very  point  was  made  clearly  in  an 
article  in  the  March  12,  1977,  New  York 
Times.  I  quote  from  that  article: 

The  shifting  mood  among  the  270,000  white 
Rhodesians  Is  a  factor  that  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan  of  Bri- 
tain would  do  well  to  weigh  as  they  review 
the  situation  in  this  former  British  colony  at 
their  talks  in  Washington.  Though  weakened 
by  a  widening  guerrilla  war.  the  whites,  the 
backbone  of  the  economy,  retain  the  poten- 
tial for  stiff  resistance  to  any  plan  they  con- 
sider Inimical  to  their  Interests. 

Many  whites  who  opposed  Mr.  Smith  In  the 
days  when  his  Cabinet  clung  unremittingly 
to  white  supremacy  now  share  the  view  that 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  a  course  that 
win  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  Marxist 
regime  here,  complementing  the  Soviet-back- 
ed Governments  In  power  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. Furthermore,  the  critics  say, 
Washington  has  broken  the  promises  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  made  as  Secretary  of  State  when 
he  met  the  Prime  Minister  In  Pretoria,  South 
Africa. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that,  should  this  bill  pass,  it  will  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  of  that  intended 
by  it^  sponsors.  It  is  negative  diplomacy 
and  it  is  not  substitute  for  an  active  and 
positive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
United  States  to  work  actively  with  all 
the  major  parties  rather  than  seeking  to 
pressure  one  side  while  ignoring  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  are  better 
ways  to  work  towards  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Rhodesia  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  shallowness  and 
shortsightedness  of  this  proposed  step.  I 
urge  that  S.  174  be  defeated. 

ExiiiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1977) 

Adamant  White  Rhodesians — Mood  Among 

THE  Minority  Is  Shifting  To  Rule  Out 

Ant  Concessions  to  Those  Blacks  Seen  as 

Radicals 

(By  John  F.  Burns) 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  March  11. — Six 
months  ago.  when  Prime  Minister  Ian  D. 
Smith  agreed  to  a  British-American  plan  for 
majority  rule  within  two  years.  David  Nelld. 
a  tobacco  farmer,  was  resigned  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  black  government.  Now  Mr.  Nelld 
says  he  will  poison  his  fields  and  burn  his 
buildings  rather  than  surrender  them  to  con- 
fiscation by  a  radical  black  regime. 

"When  Smithy  accepted  the  Kissinger 
plan,  most  of  us,  even  those  who  had  been 
dead  set  against  majority  rule  before,  realized 
that  we  had  to  go  along."  Mr.  Nelld  said  over 
supper  recently.  "But  our  support  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  what  was  Involved 
was  a  moderate  black  government,  represent- 
ing the  majority.  There's  no  way  we're  going 
to  hand  over  to  a  bunch  of  Communists  Just 
because  they're  black." 

The  shifting  mood  among  the  270,000  white 
Rhodesians  is  a  factor  that  President  Carter 
and  Prime  Minister  James  Callaghan  of  Brit- 
ain would  do  well  to  weigh  as  they  review  the 
situation  In  this  former  British  colony  at 
their  talks  in  Washington.  Though  weakened 
by  a  widening  guerrilla  war.  the  whites,  the 


assurance  of  western  support 
According  to  participants  on  both  sides  oJ 
those  talks,  Mr.  Kissinger  assured  Mr.  Smith 
that  if  he  accepted  majority  rule  within  two 
years — an  outcome  the  Rhodesians  sought  to 
avoid  with  his  breakaway  from  Great  Brit- 
ain m  1965 — he  could  be  assured  of  strong 
Western  support  in  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions with  the  black  nationalists.  However, 
when  the  nationalists  rejected  the  Kissinger 
plan,  there  was  no  sign  of  Western  backing 
for  Rhodesia. 

Instead,  the  United  States  and  Britain 
condemned  Mr.  Smith,  not  the  nationalists, 
for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  In  Geneva 
on  the  transitional  government  called  for  In 
the  Kissinger  plan.  Moreover,  officials  in 
Washington  and  London  Insisted  that  the 
white  minority  accept  an  alternative  set  of 
proposals,  put  to  Mr.  Smith  by  Ivor  Richard 
of  Britain,  which  lacked  all  the  essential 
guarantees  for  whites  painstakingly  built 
Into  the  Kissinger  plan. 

Mr.  Smith.  Indignant,  has  proposed  that 
the  plan  be  reconsidered  In  a  fresh  round 
of  talks  with  black  groups  prepared  to  ac- 
cept It.  First,  he  envisages  a  referendum 
among  the  6.3  million  blacks  to  establish 
which  of  the  competing  nationalists  groups 
represent  the  majority.  He  has  predicted 
that  the  referendum  will  be  won  by  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewa's  United  African  National 
CouncU,  the  least  militant  of  the  groups 
represented  at  Geneva. 

The   Carter    Administration   has   rejected 
any    such    "Internal"    settlement.    Through 
Secretary    of    State    Cyrus    R.    Vance    and 
others,  It  has  argued  that  no  plan  can  work 
If  It  does  not  have  the  support  of  the  Patri- 
otic   Front,    a   loose   alliance   of   previously 
antagonistic  nationalist  groups  that  claims 
control  of  the  guerrillas  fighting  the  Smith 
Government  from  bases  in  neighboring  black 
states.   Suggestions  that  the  United   States 
play  a  supervisory  role  have  been  Ignored. 
left  out  in  the  cold 
Meanwhile,  Intensive  negotiations  between 
American  and  British  diplomats  have  been 
conducted  without  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment here.  Mr.  Smith,  complaining  that  "we, 
the  government  most  concerned,  have  been 
left  out  In  the  cold,"  professes  to  have  no 
Idea  what  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Callaghan  will 
be  discussing  In  Washington. 

Probably  the  most  serious  consequence  of 
the  diplomacy  followed  by  London  and 
Washington  since  the  Pretoria  meeting  has 
been  the  alienation  of  Prime  Minister  John 
Vorster  of  South  Africa,  whose  Influence 
with  Mr.  Smith  was  the  key  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Kissinger  plan.  South  Africa 
continues  to  participate  in  discussions  on 
Rhodesia  In  Washington,  but  senior  South 
African  officials  make  no  secret  of  Mr.  Vors- 
ter's  contempt  for  the  failure  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  push  harder  for  the 
Kissinger  proposals. 

Mr.  Vorster  has  now  dug  his  heels  In,  re- 
fusing to  put  pressure  on  Mr.  Smith  for  any 
concessions  that  would  substantially  weaken 
the  plan.  The  South  African,  who  supported 
the  plan  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  Communist  government  In  Rho- 
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desla,  which  would  complete  a  belt  of 
Marxist  states  along  his  northern  frontier, 
has  placed  no  new  constraints  on  supplies 
of  oil  and  arms  to  Rhodesia. 

The  collapse  of  the  plan  has  also  exacer- 
bated a  backlash  among  conservatives  in 
Mr.  Smith's  governing  party,  the  Rhodesian 
Front.  When  the  Government  went  before 
Parliament  last  week  with  a  bill  curbing 
racial  discrimination,  an  important  element 
In  the  settlement  plan,  a  quarter  of  Its  sup- 
porters opposed  the  legislation,  arguing  that, 
like  the  acceptance  of  majority  rule,  It  would 
do  nothing  to  win  Western  support. 
a  msasure  or  its  sincerity 

The  revolt  against  the  race  bill  suggested 
something  of  Mr.  Smith's  maladroltness  In 
seeking  Western  backing  for  an  Internal 
settlement.  Although  he  acknowledged  from 
the  outset  that  the  Government's  willing- 
ness to  abandon  racial  discrimination  would 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  Its  sincerity  In 
seeking  a  settlement,  he  balked  when  the 
issue  reached  a  decisive  point.  Reluctant  to 
alienate  conservatives  In  his  ranks,  he 
brought  In  a  measure  that  eliminated  dis- 
crimination in  the  ownership  of  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  land  but  left  seg- 
regation In  education  and  in  urban  residen- 
tial areas — the  heart  of  the  system — un- 
touched. Even  this  diluted  solution  was  too 
much  for  the  conservatives  to  stomach. 

Perhaps  more  troubling  to  those  who  qvies- 
tlon  the  Government's  sincerity  has  been 
Mr.  Smith's  equivocation  on  the  Issue  of  a 
majority-rule  franchise.  His  Insistence  that 
the  vote  be  limited  to  what  he  terms  quali- 
fied blacks  has  been  enough  to  raise  fears 
among  the  very  moderate  blacks  whom  he  en- 
visages as  negotiating  partners  that  the  set- 
tlement would  leave  disproportionate  power 
In  white  hands. 

Officials  dispute  this,  saying  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  no  longer  In  a  position  to  be  law- 
yerly  about  settlement  negotiations  even  If 
he  wanted  to  be.  "If  we  try  and  fudge  on 
this,"  a  senior  official  saW,  referring  to  the 
commitment  to  majority  rule,  "John  Vorster 
will  cut  us  dead.  He  controls  us.  and  If  we 
defy  him  he'll  simply  close  the  border.  This 
time  there's  simply  no  way  out." 

Mr.  Smith's  aides  suggest  that  a  major  rea- 
son for  Washington's  rejection  of  the  taternal 
settlement  Is  pressure  by  Britain.  Their 
theory  Is  that  the  United  States.  In  defer- 
ence to  Britain  as  the  constitutional  power 
In  Rhodesia,  has  become  a  party  to  a  policy 
that  subordinates  considerations  of  fairness 
to  a  desire  to  Impose  a  punitive  settlement 
on  the  whites  for  their  11  years  of  defiance. 
continuation   op   war   foreseen 

In  Wa.shington,  Administration  officials 
have  said  that  their  opposition  stems  pri- 
marily from  the  likelihood  that  the  Patriotic 
Front  would  continue  tlie  war.  Another  rea- 
son, unstated,  for  the  Carter  Administra- 
tions position  Is  the  hope  of  retaining  the 
tentative  contacts  that  have  been  established 
with  the  five  so-called  front-line  states 
neighboring  Rhodesia,  which  have  endorsed 
the  Patriotic  Front.  The  five  countries  are 
crucial  to  the  new  Africa  policy  launched  by 
Mr.  Kissinger  In  the  declining  days  of  the 
Ford  Administration  In  an  effort  to  repair 
the  damage  done  by  years  of  neglect. 

The  American  position  Is  fraught  with 
drawbacks.  First  among  them  is  the  improb- 
ability that  the  Patriotic  Front  will  accept 
any  settlement  that  does  not  open  the  way 
for  its  leaders  to  take  unalloyed  control. 
Robert  Mugabe,  co-leader  of  the  group  with 
Joshua  Nkomo.  was  only  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  principle  of  elections 
before  independence  when  the  issue  arose  in 
Geneva. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Mugabe  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent. Mr.  Nkomo  have  shown  a  cle.ir  prefer- 
ence for  radical  socialist  solutions.  Although 
Mr.  Nkomo  took  a  full  page  in  a  Rhodesian 


newspaper  recently  to  deny  that  he  is  a 
Marxist,  he  has  long  been  favored  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  Both  men  have  pledged  to  con- 
fiscate white  land  and  businesses  If  they  gain 
power  and  have  threatened  reprisals  against 
blacks  serving  In  the  army  and  police. 

In  addition,  the  underlying  divisions  in  the 
Patriotic  Front  suggest  that  even  If  it  gained 
control  of  the  country  after  Independence,  it 
would  be  likely  to  split,  provoking  a  civil 
war.  Even  now,  with  Mr.  Nkomo  and  Mr. 
Mugabe  politically  allied,  they  have  been 
unable  to  forge  a  unified  command  for  the 
separate  armies  that  they  have  In  the  field, 
each  In  his  area  of  tribal  strength. 

In  the  circumstances  it  Is  far  from  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  serving  Its  own 
Interests  or  those  of  Rhodesians,  black  and 
white,  by  precluding  a  partial  settlement  ot 
the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith,  especially  if 
ho  can  demonstrate  that  the  negotiating 
partners  he  has  in  mind  enjoy  majority  sup- 
port. Immense  difficulties  stand  In  the  way 
of  a  fair  test  of  opinion  among  a  population 
that  is  widely  intimidated,  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  guerrillas,  but  it  may  be 
that  no  fairer  means  of  settling  the  issue  can 
be  devised. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
serious  reservations  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  One 
of  these  reservations,  Mr.  President,  was 
the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  taking 
this  action  at  this  particular  stage  in 
the  continuing  turmoil  of  southern 
Africa.  I  believe  it  entirely  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  we  vest  in  the  President 
the  discretion  to  waive  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  this  act  should  he  deter- 
mine that,  in  so  doing,  the  opportunity 
for  peaceful  transition  in  Rhodesia  will 
be  enhanced. 

Were  I  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
insure  the  peaceful  transition  of 
Rhodesia  to  a  more  representative  gov- 
ernment, I  would  feel  much  more  at  ease 
with  this  vote.  Ian  Smith  has  accepted 
in  principle  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  the  citizens  of  Rhodesia,  and 
I  would  hope  that  this  vote  would  en- 
courage his  pursuit  of  that  principle. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  various  na- 
tionalist leaders  opposing  the  Smith  re- 
gime recognize  that  nowhere — whether 
it  be  Korea,  Vietnam,  Palestine,  Angola, 
or  the  Soviet  Union — has  violence  or  ter- 
ror advanced  the  right  of  a  people  to 
determine  its  government. 

I  wish  that  in  addition  to  this  vote, 
the  need  for  which  is  often  cast  in  terms 
of  human  rights,  there  were  similar 
options  available  to  us  to  seek  redress  of 
deprivations  of  rights  in  other  areas  of 
the  world — deprivation  far  worse  than 
presently  exists  in  Rhodesia — in  Uganda, 
Cambodia,  or  East  Germany,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Would  that  we  could  be  as 
effective  in  correcting  the  wrongs  of 
those  who  oppose  us  as  we  presume  to 
be  of  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not. 

Despite  this  curious  paradox,  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  in  favor  of  repeal 
of  the  Byrd  amendment.  My  reasons  are 
almost  entirely  pragmatic,  and  with  no 
illusion  that  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, in  and  of  itself,  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  problem  of  southern  Africa. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  Mr.  President, 
the  reasons,  then  logical,  for  the  enact- 


ment of  the  Byrd  amendment  have  been 
vitiated  by  a  number  of  factors:  advanc- 
ing technology  has  made  possible  the 
use  and  importation  of  lower  grade 
chromite  ores  and  a  consequent  diversifi- 
cation of  sources  of  supply;  industrial 
and  strategic  stockpiles  of  chromite  are 
significant;  and,  most  importantly,  the 
Byrd  amendment  has  had  little  effect  on 
our  reliance  on  the  importation  of 
chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment  was  a  pri- 
mary motivating  factor.  For  the  immedi- 
ate future,  therefore,  neither  the  strate- 
gic nor  the  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  served  by  continuing 
the  abrogation  of  our  legal  responsibility 
to  abide  by  the  sanctions  imposed  on 
Rhodesia  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Rnally,  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
United  States  may  well  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  continuance  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Whether  by  peaceful  or 
violent  means,  Rhodesia  is  a  territory  in 
transition;  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  a 
nation  at  least  nominally  representative 
of  its  black  majority.  And  eventually  we 
will  need  the  resources  controlled  by  that 
government.  If  chrome  or  other  natural 
resources  are  truly  the  issue  at  stake, 
then  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  better  served  by  repeal  of  the  Byrd 
amendment.  This  is  particularly  true,  if 
by  repeal  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
encourage  the  development  of  a  moder- 
ate successor  government  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  United  States. 

(This  concludes  additional  statements 
of  Senators  submitted  on  S.  174.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  any  roUcall  votes  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  to 
sound  after  the  first  2V2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  650.  SPECIAL  GRAZING  AND  HAY 
PROGRAM  FOR  WHEAT  ACRE- 
AGE—TIME LIMITATION  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  650,  Calendar  No.  634.  a  bill 
to  provide  temporary  emergency  assist- 
ance to  wheat  producers  by  permitting 
such  producers  to  utilize  a  portion  of 
their  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for 
grazing  purposes  or  for  hay  rather  than 
for  commercial  production,  be  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour, 
to    be    equally    divided    between    Mr. 
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Bellmon  and  Mr 
MADGE'S  designee; 
limitation  on  any 
30  minutes;  that  there  be 
tion  on  any  debatable 
of  20   minutes;   that 
limitation  on  any  point  o 
is  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  20  minutes;  and  that 
be  in  the  usual  form 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr. 
the  bill  be  brought  up? 

Mr.    ROBERT   C 
mind   that   it   will  be 
Thursday  morning. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr 
stand  that  there  is  no  ob 
side  to  the  majority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  0_  _ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

In    text    of    the    ___ 
agreement  Is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the 
S.  650  (Order  No.  34),  a  bill 
porary      emergency      ass: 
producers  by  permitting 
utilize  a  portion  ot  their  farr  i 
allotments  for  grazing 
rather     than    for    commerc 
debate  on  any  amendment  In 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minute 
divided  and  controlled  by  th( 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
any     amendment    In     the 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
which  is  submitted  or  on 
entertains     debate     shall 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  such  _ 
of  the  bill:  PTOvided,  That  li 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  in 
amendment,    debatable    i 
point  of  order,  the  time  in  , 
shall  be  controlled  by  the 
or  his  designee:   Provided 
amendment  that  Is  not  „ 
visions  of  the  said  bill  "shall 

Ordered  further,  That  on 
the   final   passage   of   the   sa 
shall   be  limited  to   1   hour, 
divided  and  controlled,  resp«  c 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 
the  Senator  from  Georgia   ( 
or    his    designee:     Provided, 
Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
time  under  their  control  on 
the  said   bill,   allot   additional 
Senator    during    the    cons 
amendment,    debatable 
point  of  order. 
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The  Senate  continued 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1 
the  U.N.  Participation 
halt     the    importation 
chrome  and  to  restore  the 
to  its  position  as  a  law 
of  the  'ntemational 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
does    the    distinguished 
Alabama  wish  to  offer  an 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
may  we  have  third  reading , 
no  further  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 

is  open  to  further 
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the  question  is  on  the  .. 
third  reading  of  the  bill 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1746,  an  act  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  1746)  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill:  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  3  days,  we  have  been  debating  a 
number  of  i.ssues  related  to  Rhodesian 
sanctions.  Many  of  these  are  valid  con- 
cerns about  our  national  security,  our 
support  of  human  rights,  our  enforce- 
ment capabilities,  the  likely  economic  and 
political  Impact  of  the  bill,  and  other 
worthwhile  considerations.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  all  this  discussion,  we  have 
not  focused  sufficiently  on  the  central 
issues  involved  in  the  legislation.  Some  of 
these  I  touched  on  briefly  in  yesterdays 
debate  and  I  want  to  elaborate  further 
on  them  today  in  my  concluding  remarks. 
The  primary  justification  for  this  bill 
is  that  it  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  honor  its  treaty  obligations  and  supply 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  in  compli- 
ance with  a  U.N.  resolution  we  voted  for 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  has  suggested  in 
our  long  debate  that  this  is  a  trivial  or 
unjustifiable  consideration.  Yet  no  one 
has  answered  the  basic  question  raised  in 
my  opening  statement — namely,  how  they 
proposed  to  maintain  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  resolve  the 
legal  dilemma  that  presents  for  us.  The 
American  Bar  Association  said  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  not  only  violates  U.S. 
treaty  obligations,  but  "seriously  dam- 
ages U.S.  international  prestige  and  in- 
fluence while  tending  to  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations."  I 
stated  at  the  outset  that  I  hoped  that 
in  the  ensuing  debate  "those  who  favor 
our  continued  violation  of  our  solemn 
legal  commitment  will  describe  for  us 
how  they  would  answer  this  important 
legal  question."  No  one  has  done  so. 

Another  major  justification  for  this 
bill  is  that  It  would  contribute  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Rhodesian 
problem  and  set  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  right  direction  in  Africa.  In  order 
to  understand  this  clearly,  I  should  em- 
phasize what  I  expect  this  bill  to  accom- 
plish. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  bill  will  not, 
in  itself,  bring  majority  rule  to  Rhodesia. 
It  will  not  generate  widespread  African 
acclaim  for  U.S.  policy  in  the  continent. 
It  will  probably  not  contribute  greatly  to 
the  worldwide  defense  of  human  rights, 
which  is  too  complex  an  issue  to  deal  with 
in  a  single  piece  of  legislation  devoted 
to  violations  in  one  small  country.  And 


it  will  not  insure  universal  compliance 
with  U.N.  sanctions,  although  we  would 
be  delighted  to  see  that  occur  and  we 
should  do  all  In  our  power  to  encourage 
it.  None  of  these  goals  were  ever  con- 
templated when  I  and  the  other  18  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  introduced  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  essence,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  this  bill  is  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order  with  regard  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  our  African  policy.  The  Senate 
passed  this  legislation  4  years  ago;  the 
House  passed  it  yesterday  with  a  wide 
margin  of  105  votes.  Circumstances  have 
changed  greatly  since  Congress  last  con- 
sidered Rhodesian  sanctions  and  yester- 
day's vote  suggests  this.  The  United 
States  faces  less  strategic,  economic,  and 
political  risks  now  in  passing  this  bill 
than  any  time  since  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment was  enacted. 

But  let  us  focus  on  Rhodesia  Itself 
which,  in  my  view,  is  a  unique  case  for 
a  combination  of  reasons.  As  I  will  indi- 
cate along  the  way,  any  one  of  these 
reasons  I  cite  as  justification  for  sanc- 
tions may  be  applicable  in  other  States 
as  well.  But  no  country  other  than  Rho- 
desia qualifies  as  having  them  all. 

First,  as  we  all  know,  the  Rhodesian 
Government  Is  recognized  by  the  world 
community  as  an  illegal  regime.  In  the 
12  years  since  Salisbury  declared  its  in- 
dependence, not  a  single  state  has 
granted  it  formal  recognition,  a  status 
shared  only  by  one  other  state— the 
Transkei— and  even  that  country  is  rec- 
ognized by  South  Africa.  If  no  country 
has  granted  recognition  in  the  years  since 
it  declared  independence,  then  it  is  high- 
ly unlikely  that  one  will  ever  do  so  before 
the  advent  of  majority  rule. 

Second,     Rhodesia     violates     human 
rights  on  the  grounds  of  race,  a  situation 
exceeded   in   its    offensiveness   onlv  by 
South  Africa.  Far  from  being  a  "civilized 
little  country,"  as  one  Senator  put  it. 
Rhodesian  laws  and  practices  run  coun- 
ter to  Western  standards  of  decency  and 
democracy.  Rhodesia  embodies  a  system 
of  government  that  stands  in  defiance  of 
the  coimtry  that  gave  birth  to  parlia- 
mentary democracy  as  we  know  it  today. 
Third,    the    Rhodf^sian    Government 
aborted  what  was  an  orderly  and  consti- 
tutional process  of  decolonization  begun 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  early  1960's.  It 
was  clear  that  the  form  of  government 
Britain  was  evolving  was  like  that  in  its 
other  former  colonies — one  based  on  the 
British    parliamentary    model.    Several 
African  countrie."!  have  changed  that  sys- 
tem; many  have  found  it  does  not  take 
root  easily  in  heterogenous  societies  with 
massive  problems  of  underdevelopment, 
ethnic  rivalr>'.  and  little  institutionaliza- 
tion. The  ironic  fact  is  that  of  all  of 
Britain's    former    colonies    in    Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia  probably  could  have 
sustained  parliamentary  democracy  bet- 
ter than  most  African  countries  because 
it  had  a  burgeoning  middle  class,  a  good 
infrastructure,  a  large  educated  popu- 
lation, good  economic  resources,  and  a 
multiracial   society.    But    it    was    never 
given  a  chance.  What  happened  was  that 
4  percent  of  the  society — the  privileged 
group  of  white  settlers,  the  bulk  of  whom 
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came  to  the  country  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades — overturned  the  British 
constitution,  declared  independence,  and 
embarked  upon  a  program  which,  in  ef- 
fect, excluded  the  96  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  was  black  from  ever  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  participate  in  that 
society  on  an  equal  basis.  Today,  Rho- 
desia faces  widespread  disorder  as  its 
illegal  government  pursues  discrimina- 
tory policies  tantamount  to  internal 
colonization. 

Fourth,  Rhodesia  has  become  an  inter- 
national problem — legally,  politically, 
and  militarily.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  U.N. 
said  that  Rhodesia  was  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  Many  still  refute  that  claim.  But 
five  African  countries  are  already  in- 
volved in  the  war  against  Rhodesia: 
three  of  them — Mozambique,  Zambia, 
and  Botswana — are  directly  engaged. 
More  resources  are  being  committed  to 
the  war  by  other  African  States  and  the 
threat  of  foreign  intervention  grows  in- 
creasingly. It  is  distinctly  possible  that 
another  Angolan  situation  could  develop, 
with  civil  war  among  rival  African  arm- 
ies and  possible  South  African,  Cuban  or 
Soviet  intervention  occurring.  But  unlike 
Angola,  the  threat  of  a  race  war  is  much 
greater  in  Rhodesia  because  the  white 
settlers  are  less  willing  to  emigrate  and 
the  mother  country  is  less  able  to  absorb 
them.  Rhodesia's  ties  to  South  Africa  are 
also  much  closer  than  were  the  Portu- 
guese. For  these  reasons,  attempts  by  the 
whites  to  resist  majority  rule  are  liable 
to  trigger  wider  racial  hostilities  in  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia  is  inevitable,  a 
conclusion  which  Ian  Smith  admitted 
during  the  course  of  his  discussions  with 
former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was  how  and 
when  the  transition  would  take  place.  The 
Geneva  talks  broke  down  last  year  over 
differing  interpretations  of  those  issues, 
not  over  the  question  of  majority  rule. 

Now  we  must  face  these  realities,  un- 
pleasant as  they  may  be.  Those  who  say 
we  should  leave  Rhodesia  alone  and,  at 
the  same  time,  advocate  maintenance  of 
the  Byrd  amendment,  are  a  Httle  incon- 
sistent. By  withdrawing  support  from 
Rhodesia,  as  this  legislation  does,  we  will 
be  leaving  Salisbury  alone.  But  by  con- 
tinuing to  trade  with  Rhodesia,  we  are 
continuing  our  involvement  with  a  regime 
that  for  all  the  reasons  I  stated  has  no 
basis  upon  which  to  expect  American 
support. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  contribute  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Rhodesia  because  it  will  with- 
draw support  from  minority  rule,  because 
it  will  convey  a  message  of  limited  Ameri- 
can involvement,  and  because  it  shows 
that  the  United  States  does  not  regard 
Rhodesia's  war  primarily  as  a  battle 
against  communism,  as  Salisbury  claims 
it  is.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  Rhodesia 
is  laying  the  very  foundation  for  Soviet 
exploitation  and  intervention. 

In  any  confiict  situation,  there  is  a 
threshold  beyond  which  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back.  The  participants  become  locked 
into  fixed  positions  of  confrontation  and 
the  confiict  is  played  out  to  its  painful 
and  often  bloody  conclusion.  Those  who 
urge  peaceful  settlement  and  political  ne- 


gotiation become  helpless  captives  of  ac- 
tors over  whom  they  have  little  or  no 
control.  We  are  nearing  that  threshold 
in  Rhodesia.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  in  the 
one  concrete  way  we  have  available  to  us, 
we  may  never  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  meaningful  gesture  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  We  must  show  not  only 
that  we  are  sympathetic  to  majority  rule, 
but  that  we  are  unsupportive  of  minority 
rule.  Let  us  now  set  ourselves  on  a  course 
which  will  clearly  forge  a  new  direction 
in  Africa,  one  that  is  consistent  with  our 
moral  principles,  our  legal  obligations, 
and  our  political  interests.  Once  again,  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  legislation  so 
we  can  send  President  Carter  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Thursday  with  a  man- 
date to  launch  a  fresh  approach  to  our 
Africa  policy,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  has  the  solid  backing  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  final  passage  of  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  stricken  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  inserted  in  lieu  thereof? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
is  voting  on  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  Senate  bill?  Will  it  be  in- 
definitely postponed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  not  present.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  is  agreeable  to  passing 
the  House  bill,  so  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  pending  his  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  recognized  for  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  T»Ir.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
allowing  10  minutes  on  this  rollcall  vote 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
THURSDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BARTLETT  AND  SENA- 
TOR GOLDWATER  THURSDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Thursday  morning,  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  be  recognizcd  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE   CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  650  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
completion  of  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  on  Thursday,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  34,  S.  650. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  after 
the  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
Rhodesian  chrome  bill,  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  today. 


IMPORTATION  OF  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  174)  to  amend 
the  United  States  Participation  Act  of 
1945  to  halt  the  importation  of  Rho- 
desian chrome  and  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  its  position  as  a  law-abiding 
member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  fwhen  his  name  was 
called  >.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  who  would  vote 
"no."  I  would  vote  "aye."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGs) .  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
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(Mr.  Dole),  and  the  SenatJDr 
(Mr.  Hatch)  would  each 

The  result  was  announ4ed 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  69 


from  Utah 
fote  "nay." 
1 — yeas  66, 
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Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A 
PREVIOUSLY 
Metcalf,  for. 
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Dole  Inouye 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  1746)  wa 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presiden 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Senator  say  H.R.  1746  or  S 

Mr.  CLARK.  H.R.  1746. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlbER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  fhe  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th^  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMllTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 


thst 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tees  may  be  authorized  to 
until  midnight  tomorrow  ni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEH  E 
REFER  MESSAGE;  3 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  unti 
on  Thursday  morning,  the 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
sage.s  from  the  House  of  ..,, 
and  from  the  President  of 
States,  and  that  they  may  be 
ately  referred. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


passed. 
,  I  move  to 
H.R.  1746 
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President, 
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President. 
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reports 
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President, 
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10  o'clock 

Secretary  of 
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AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  imtil  Thurs- 
day morning,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Deputy  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER) .  The  Chair,  en  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
474.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  April  11-16,  1977. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  to  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Third  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  23-July  8.  1977. 


say  that  I  am  not  objecting  to  routine 
ordinary  course  of  events  but  I  must  ob- 
ject to  its  consideration  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  Senate  session  in  the  after- 
noon. Otherwise.  I  do  not  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  Oceans  and 
International  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  March  21,  1977.  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is 
to  receive  a  briefing  from  Ambassador 
Elliot  Richardson,  our  Representative  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow  and,  hope- 
fully, committees  may  do  a  good  bit  of 
work  tomorrow  without  interruption  by 
roUcall  vote  or  quorum  calls  from  the 
floor. 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Thursday 
at  10  a.m.  After  the  two  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
Goldwater,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  650,  the  wheat 
emergency  assistance  bill,  under  a  time- 
limitation  agreement  of  1  hour,  with  a 
time  limitation  on  any  amendment  of  30 
minutes. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  measure, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  call  up  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
code  of  official  conduct.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 110,  an  order  having  already  been 
entered,  authorizing  the  majority  leader 
to  call  up  that  measure  at  that  time.  So 
there  will  be  roUcall  votes  on  Thursday, 
and  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Friday. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unpnimous  consent  that  the  Sci- 
ence. Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Fridav, 
March  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing 
in  the  afternoon  of  March  17  to  con- 
sider pending  legislation  concerning  situs 
picketing,  S.  924. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  must  object.  It  is  important  to 


RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M.  THURSDAY 
MARCH  17,  1977 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  et  6:10 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday. 
March  17,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  15, 1977: 

Department  of  State 

Richard  M.  Moose,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  Stat^. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlooten- 
tlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Italy. 

Department  or  Agriculture 

John  C.  White,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
sub'pct  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
resDond  to  reauest;;  to  apoear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


March  15,  1977 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Earl  W.  Allen,  executive 
director.  Greater  Reading  Council  of 
Churches.  Reading,  Pa.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Your  leading  is  as  con- 
stant as  Your  love,  therefore,  we  implore 
Your  grace  to  be  upon  this  body  and  all 
officers  and  offices  of  this  great  Nation. 

Through  this  funnel  of  law  flow  the 
hunger,  hope,  and  habitude  of  millions. 
Guide  us  in  this  heavy  responsibility. 
Help  us  to  think  Your  thoughts.  Enable 
us  to  proceed  from  a  vision  of  universal 
well-being  to  the  reality  that  secures  it, 
but  mindful  we  are  stewards  of  a  finite 
world. 

Let  our  words  and  deeds  glorify  Your 
holy  name  and  through  Your  spirit 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Your  people. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  992.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  Con- 
gressional employee  may  credit  service  as  an 
employee  of  a  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee for  civil  service  retirement  purposes; 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  the  people  of  Romania. 


KHAALIS  WAS  HOME  BEFORE 
HOSTAGES  WERE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  an  article  by  William  Raspberry 
appeared.  It  begins: 

That's  something,  isn't  it.  Khaalls  was 
home  before  the  hostages  were. 

Of  course,  the  reference  is  to  the  kid- 
napings,  the  terrorism,  and  the  hos- 
tage taking  this  past  week  in  the  Dis- 
trict. I  would  not  contribute  to  what  I 
believe  has  already  become  a  major 
newsstory  by  going  into  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  that  situation. 

I  bring  it  up  only  to  make  a  point.  And 
that  is,  that  today  it  is  ever  increasingly 
common  for  those  who  commit  crimes 
to  end  up  back  on  our  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  100  Members  of  this 
House  have  joined  with  me  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  a  minimum  manda- 
tory prison  sentence  of  5  years  for  any- 
one convicted  of  committing  a  Federal 


crime  with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  I  bring 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  extension 
statement  in  yesterday's  Record  on 
page  7515. 

I  today  have  been  notified  of  the  sup- 
port of  our  bill  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations  and 
its  180,000  police  officer  membership.  I 
urge  my  friends  in  this  House  to  also 
join  with  me  in  cosponsorship. 

We  must  demonstrate  our  support  and 
dedication  to  come  to  grips  with  rising 
crime.  Our  citizens  deserve  no  less. 


THE  SOVIETS  RELEASE  DR. 
MIKHAIL  SHTERN 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  announce 
today  that  the  Soviet  New  Agency  Tass 
has  reported  the  release  of  a  very  fa- 
mous Soviet  endocrinologist.  Dr.  Mikhail 
Shtern.  I  have  been  writing  to  Dr.  Shtem 
for  the  last  2V2  years  to  try  and  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  a  68 -year- 
old  man  who  was  brought  to  trial  on 
the  trumped-up  charge  of  bribery  should 
not  be  forced  to  stay  in  a  Soviet  prison 
for  8  years.  He  was  there,  because  he 
wanted  to  emigrate,  along  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Israel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's  policies 
of  articulating  human  rights  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
spurred  the  Soviet  Union  to  act.  I  am 
excited  by  the  movement  and  I  hope  it 
continues.  I  congratulate  the  Soviets  for 
this  demonstration  of  compassion. 


THE  1977  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
REPORT 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  filing  the  1977  joint  economic  re- 
port which  was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  committee's  Democratic  majority 
and  which  includes  a  10-point  state- 
ment of  agreement  between  majority 
and  minority  members. 

I  call  this  report  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  because  we  on  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  its  analyses  of  economic 
data  along  with  its  forecasts  and  rec- 
ommendations can  be  both  useful  and 
productive  as  we  debate  the  very  serious 
economic  issues  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
served  an  important  role  in  the  Congress 
since  its  creation  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  Our  goal,  as  this  1977  report 
spells  out,  is  to  restore  prosperity  with 
full  employment  without  inflation,  a  goal 
to  which  all  of  its  members  and  I  as 
chairman  are  committed. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  a 
long  record  as  a  nonlegislative  committee 
in  both  accuracy  of  its  data  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  recommendations 
which  are  based  on  a  variety  of  sources 


including  public  hearings  drawing  on 
leading  experts  in  the  respective  areas 
covered  and  in  its  detailed  analyses  and 
studies  that  result. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  and  your  staffs 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  1977  joint 
economic  report  including  our  recom- 
mendations for  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions. 


A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  CARRYOVER 
BASIS  PROVISIONS  OF  TAX  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1976 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  issue  which  soon  will  be  enveloped  in 
a  chorus  of  outrage.  I  refer  to  the  cost 
basis  carryover  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  Effective  for  less 
than  3  full  months,  they  have  al- 
ready proved  unworkable.  If  these  pro- 
visions are  not  changed  they  will  produce 
a  conundrum  in  the  administration  of 
estates  of  unprecedented  proportions. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976,  a  beneficiary's  tax  basis  for 
inherited  property  was  increased,  or 
stepped  up,  generally  to  its  fair  market 
value  on  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death.  Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  pro- 
visions, after  January  1.  1977,  the  in- 
crease in  basis  has  been  eliminated  so 
that  an  heir  receives  the  decedent's 
original  basis.  In  short,  after  that  date 
the  cost  basis  carryover  is  phasing  in 
and  will  cause  increasing  State  prob- 
lems. 

Those  involved  with  the  application  of 
these  new  rules  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
records  necessary  to  determine  a  dece- 
dent's basis  in  the  assets  which  he  held 
at  his  death.  He  may  have  held  some  as- 
sets for  nearly  a  lifetime.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  fair  market 
value  of  a  decedent's  property  at  the 
time  he  or  she  acquired  it;  frequently 
even  the  date  the  property  was  acquired 
Is  undetectable. 

Under  these  new  provisions,  execu- 
tors are  forced  to  allocate  assets  on  the 
basis  of  potential  tax  liabihty  rather 
than  good  sense. 

We  simply  must  act  to  eliminate  this 
growing  problem  under  the  new  law. 
That  is  why.  last  January,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1563  which  would  repeal  the  carry- 
over basis  provisions  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  I  will  hold  a  special 
order  after  the  close  of  business  Thurs- 
day to  explore  this  matter  further,  and  to 
seek  further  cosponsorship.  I  urge  you 
carefully  to  review  this  issue;  it  is  im- 
portant, it  is  complex,  and  a  resolution  is 
needed  urgently. 


AUDIO -VISUAL       RECORDING       OF 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS— AN- 

NOUNCEMENT BY  THE   SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announcement.  Today  the 
House  begins  a  historic  90 -day  test  of 
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the  audio-visual  recording 
ceedings  on  the  floor. 

Three  cameras  will  aud 
cord  the  floor  proceedings 
sitlons  in  the  Chamber,  ov 
clock.  In  the  periodical  pres  i 
in  the  radio-TV  gallery. 

The  picture  and  sound 
on  a  closed-circuit  system 
bum   House   Office   Buildi 
building  with  the  capability 
the    signal.    The    proceedi}igs 
viewed  on  channel  3  of  any 
connected  to  the  master 
Rayburn  Building,  but  will 
cast  and  will  not  be  released 
Capitol  buildings  under 
the  House  for  any  purpose 

Members  should  be  aware 
erage  will  last  from  the  opehlng 
the  beginning  of  special  orders 
legislative  day. 

The  House  rules  do  not  . 
sion  or  radio  broadcast  of 
ceedings,  or  the  use  of  audio 
excerpts  outside  the  Capltjil 
Chair's  intention  to  seek 
the  House  if  It  is  considered 
to  commence  permanent 
dia  coverage  or  to  permit 
live  coverage  of  the  House 
by  the  news  media.  The  Ch4ir 
emphasize  that  during  the 
video  and  audio  recordings 
taken  from  any  transmiss 
purpose.  The  Chair  seeks  the 
of  all  Members  in  insuring 
is  conducted  in  a  manner 
dignity  of  the  House  and 
purposes  for  which  it  has 
taken. 
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PRIVILEGES  OF  THE 
VISION  COVERAGE  OF 
INGS  OF  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois 
er,  I  raise  a  question  of  ._ 
of  the  House  and  offer  a  pri' 
lution  (H.  Res.  404)  and  ask 
mediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk   read    the 
follows: 

H.  Res.  404 

Whereas  television  cameras 
troduced  Into  the  galleries  of 
the  purpose  of  televising  Its  ^.- 
determlnlng  the  value  of  such 
an  Information  resource  for 
and  of  establishing  a  video 
torlc  purposes;  and 

Whereas  the  Speaker  has  stat4d 
test  win  form  the  basis  for  the 
coverage  of  the  Hotise  for 
the  public";  and 

Whereas  such  coverage  will  . 
conducted  on  a  continuous  basis 
period:  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  such 
constitute  an  Intrusion  on  o 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  — 

Whereas  the  transmission  of 
for  actual  broadcast  use  may  _._. 
duct  of  Members  and  otherwls^ 
dignity  and  Integrity  of  the 
the  House:  and 

Whereas    such    coverage    ma^ 
public    demonstrations    or 
safety  of  the  House  and  Its 

Whereas  such  coverage  directly 
safety,  dignity  and  Inteerltv  of 
ings  of  the  Hoiase  and  the 


House 


thn  ats 
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of  our  pro- 


venience of  its  Members,  and  thus  raises  a 
question  of  privilege  of  the  House:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  Investi- 
gate and  evaluate  the  full  scope  and  Impact 
of  the  House  broadcast  test  as  It  affects  the 
safety,  dignity  and  Integrity  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  the  conduct  and 
convenience  of  Members,  and  to  report  back 
to  the  House,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
following  the  conclusion  of  such  test.  Its 
findings  and  such  recommendations  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate.  Including  whether 
such  broadcast  coverage  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  reco(?nlzed  for 
1  hour  on  his  question  of  privilege. 


TELE- 
PROCEED- 


Mr.  Speak- 

privileges 

^^eged  reso- 

for  its  Im- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  71] 
Andrews,  N.C.     Gonzalez  Ruppe 

Armstrong  Guyer  ScheuT 

Baucus  Harsha  Sebellus 

Blaggl  Heckler  Shuster 

Burton,  John      Hefner  Stagsjers 

Byron  Holland  Stokes 

Cavanaugh         Jones,  N.C.  Stump 

Chlsholm  LaFalce  Teague 

Hl^y  Lon?.  Md.  Tonry 

Dickinson  Miller,  Calif.       Tucker 

"'■f  Montgomery-       Udall 

Drlnan  Neal  Ullman 

Edwards,  Calif.  Pettis  Van  Devlin 

Fenwick  Rhodes  Vander  Jagt 

Forsythe  Richmond  Vanik 

Gaydos  Roe  Waxman 

Gllman  Roybal  Wiggins 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr 
IcHORD).  On  this  rollcall  381  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PRTVTLEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— TELE- 
VISION COVERAGE  OF  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Antierson)  for  1  hour 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  raised  this  ques- 
tion of  privilege  not  out  of  any  disrespect 
for  you.  or  as  any  challenge  to  your  au- 
thority, or  as  a  protest  against  your  ini- 
tiation of  this  broadcast  test.  As  you  well 
know,  I  am  probably  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  House  broadcasting  and 
worked  along  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Rules  Committee  in  the  last  Congress  to 
develop  a  House  broadcast  rule  and  sys- 
tem. I  commend  you  on  taking  this  long 
overdue  step  to  bring  the  House  into  the 
electronic  age  and  hopefully,  eventually 
Into  the  homes  of  the  American  people 
through  their  television  sets. 

But,  having  listened  to  testimony  be- 
fore our  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Broad- 
casting, and  having  discussed  this  matter 


with  numerous  colleagues,  I  realize  that 
there  are  some  legitimate  concerns  about 
House  broadcasting  which  must  be  re- 
solved. Hopefully,  these  can  be  resolved 
in  part  through  this  test  which  you  have 
authorized.  But  I  am  concerned  that 
these  may  not  be  adequately  and  prop- 
erly resolved  unless  we  have  a  thorough 
and  systematic  evaluation  of  this  test 
and  how  it  impacts  on  our  proceedings. 
The  resolution  which  I  have  offered  Is 
designed  to  authorize  such  an  evaluation 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  which  would, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  report  back 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
House,  including  a  recommendation  as 
to  whether  this  coverage  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  through  normal 
broadcast  channels. 

I  consider  this  resolution  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity for  the  House  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  test  which  you  have  au- 
thorized and  initiated,  as  well  as  for 
making  this  coverage  available  to  the 
public  if  the  test  proves  that  it  is  feasible 
and  desirable.  We  already  know  from 
two  Member  surveys  in  the  last  Congress 
and  this  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  House  favors  public  bioadcasting  of 
our  proceedings— about  69  percent  of  the 
Members  in  the  last  Congress,  and  81  per- 
cent of  the  Members  in  this  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  Lou  Harris  public  poll 
conducted  for  the  Obey  Commission  re- 
veals that  68  percent  of  the  public  would 
like  to  see  our  debates  televised.  This  is 
obviously  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  the  first 
step  to  realize  that  goal. 

In  my  special  order  in  this  body  last 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1977,  I  raised  some 
questions  about  the  nature  of  this  test, 
the  central  one  being  whether  its  ulti- 
mate objective  was  to  provide  a  service 
for  Members  or  a  service  for  the  public. 
And  I  stated  that  the  public  interest 
should  be  our  primary  objective.  The 
adoption  of  this  resolution  will  make  It 
clear  that  this  test  is  being  conducted 
with  the  public  interest  first  and  fore- 
most in  our  minds.  I  think  the  public  has 
already  become  cynical   enough   about 
self-serving  actions  by  this  Congress.  Our 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bottom 
line  of  which  calls  for  a  recommendation 
on  making  broadcast  coverage  available 
to  the  public,  should  allay  any  concerns 
that  we  are  simply  out  to  serve  ourselves 
through   a   costly,   closed -circuit,   floor 
monitoring  system.  This  test  should  be 
conducted  from  the  outset  with  a  view  to 
producing  the  type  of  quality  broadcast 
coverage  which  will  be  suitable  for  com- 
mercial use  by  our  networks  and  stations. 
Our  Subcommittee  on  Broadcasting  In 
the  last  Congress  found  that  numerous 
State  legislatures   and  foreign  legisla- 
tures alreadv  publicly  televise  their  pro- 
ceedings. And  moreover,  that  broadcast- 
ing in  these  legislatures  has  not  altered 
or  distorted  the  proceedings  or  changed 
the  conduct  of  the  legislators.  So,  we  are 
not  reallv  being  the  trallblazers  In  this 
regard.  Others  have  gone  before  us  and 
have  found  that  broadcasting  has  In- 
creased public   knowledge  and   under- 
standing of  their  legislatures  and  the  Is- 
sues which  they  debate. 
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The  Lou  Harris  poll  to  which  I  earlier 
alluded  revealed  that  88  percent  of  the 
public  thinks  Congress  should  do  more 
to  inform  the  public  about  its  activities, 
and  some  76  percent  thinks  we  try  to 
hide  a  lot  of  things  from  the  news  media. 
In  summarizing  his  findings,  Lou  Harris 
said,  and  I  quote : 

Basically,  what  people  are  saying  Is  that 
they  want  serious  and  full  coverage  of  what 
Congress  does,  with  added  efforts  by  both 
Congress  and  the  media  to  Improve  on  the 
job  now  being  done. 

Harris  went  on  to  say,  and  again  I 
quote: 

In  fact.  It  Is  not  overstating  the  case  that 
If  Congress  did  a  better  job  of  communicat- 
ing Its  real  business.  Its  rating  might  Im- 
prove. This  study  shows  clearly  that  the 
greater  amount  of  Information  people  have 
about  Congress,  the  higher  they  rate  Con- 
gress. 

Broadcasting  our  proceedings  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  that  additional  information 
about  us,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  65  percent  of  the  people  rely  on 
television  as  their  principal  source  of 
information  about  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  as  a  way  to  register  our  sup- 
port for  this  broadcast  test  as  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of,  in  the  Speaker's 
words: 

The  eventual  video  coverage  of  the  House 
for  dissemination  to  the  public. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  ,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Broadcasting. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding  time  in  connection 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  very  vital  and 
important  subject,  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns the  House  and,  I  think,  the  future 
image  of  the  House 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  comments  that  he  has  made  with 
reference  to  me  and  some  of  the  work 
that  we  have  done,  along  with  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Elinois  (Mr. 
Murphy),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  ,  and  other  members  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  . 

I  personally  have  >^een  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  opening  the  House  to  the  elec- 
tronic media.  I  would  like  just  very  brief- 
ly, if  the  gentleman  has  the  time,  to  re- 
cite quickly  the  experiences  that  some 
of  us  had  as  far  back  as  1969  and  1970, 
when  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  who  also  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  served  on  a 
committee  with  me  at  that  time  on  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  when  we 
even  then  had  a  series  of  hearings  in 
connection  with  the  advisability  of  open- 
ing this  Hall  to  the  electronic  media,  to 
radio  and  to  television.  I  supported  it  at 
that  time. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to 
give  to  the  Speaker  the  power  to  go  ahead 


and  to  do  the  things  that  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  use  of  those  media  In 
connection  with  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  felt  that  the  American  people 
were  entitled  to  see  actually  a  lot  more 
about  what  was  going  on  than  they  had 
heretofore. 

Bringing  it  down,  of  course,  more  re- 
cently to  the  experiences  of  the  94th 
Congress,  which  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  commented  on, 
let  me  say  I  basically  think  we  came  up 
with  some  very  excellent  approaches, 
but  I  recognize  there  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  how  these  matters  may  be 
technically  handled.  That  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  is  something  which  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  leave  In  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority  leader.  I  believe  at  all  times 
that  they,  of  course,  will  do  those  things 
that  are  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause that  Is  in  the  final  analysis  what 
we  are  concerned  with. 

Let  me  say  prior  to  the  announcement 
that  the  Speaker  has  made  and  to  the 
letter  which  has  been  Issued  to  the  Mem- 
bers, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
did  discuss  the  matter  with  me  and  it  is 
my  understanding  frankly  that  he  has  In 
mind,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  pretty  much 
the  very  kinds  of  procedures  that  the 
gentleman  has  outlined  in  his  resolution. 

Certainly  the  Speaker,  having  consid- 
ered this  matter  very  seriously  and  I 
think  possibly  a  great  deal  more  deeply 
and  more  comprehensively  than  a  lot  of 
people  though  that  he  might  have  over 
the  past  year  or  two,  as  he  has  looked  at 
the  problem  and  as  he  has  explored  and 
examined  its  Implications  and  its  effect 
on  the  image  of  the  Congress  In  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people.  Is  prepared  I 
think  to  go  forward  once  this  test  has 
been  completed,  assuming  that  It  Is  com- 
pleted favorably,  as  I  believe  It  will  be. 
I  am  one  of  those,  as  I  say,  who  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  this  will  enhance  the 
image  of  the  House  and  not  destroy  It, 
as  I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  are  ter- 
ribly fearful  of. 

Again  let  me  say  to  my  colleague,  I 
appreciate  his  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  make  these  comments 
on  this  occasion,  and  particularly  to  say 
that  I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  In 
recent  days  by  comments  by  the  Speaker 
as  to  what  his  Intentions  are. 

Certainly  prior  to  any  final  determina- 
tion of  an  ongoing  program,  I  think  our 
Committee  on  Rules  will  certainly  have 
a  part  of  the  action. 

If  I  may  conclude  with  just  1  more 
minute,  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jack 
Brooks,  because  Jack  has  long  been 
Interested  in  and  concerned  with  this. 
In  fact,  I  recall  some  2  or  3  years  ago 
I  appeared  before  his  Joint  Congressional 
Operations  Committee  with  a  plea  for 
opening  the  House  to  television,  and  at 
that  time  he  expressed  support  for  that 
very  Idea.  So  his  committee  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  this.  I  want  to 
commend  him. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  I  am  most 


grateful  to  the  Speaker  for  his  earlier 
announcements.  The  thing  that  has 
brought  us  to  where  we  are  today  has 
been  the  culmination  of  a  lot  of  Interest 
by  a  lot  of  people  and  I  am  personally 
appreciative  for  having  had  a  small  part 
In  that  action. 
I  appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  position. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very 
Interesting  at  this  particular  time  that 
we  are  making  history.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  ever  televised  the 
House.  Tapes  will  be  made  and  kept  for 
the  historical  record. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  Interesting  that 
we  have  this  resolution  before  us  today. 
This  resolution  does  nothing  more  than 
I  had  intended  to  do,  anyway.  Actually, 
I  do  not  know  why  it  Is  before  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois has  the  time.  The  gentleman 
granted  me  some  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  in  response  to  the 
question,  and  it  is  an  entirely  legitimate 
question  that  the  Speaker  has  just 
raised;  but  he  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  floor  when  I  began  my  remarks. 
I  said  I  had  taken  this  parliamentary  de- 
vice because  it  was  the  only  one  avail- 
able to  me;  but  In  offering  this  privileged 
resolution,  I  did  so  out  of  no  disrespect 
for  the  distinguished  Speaker.  It,  rather, 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
on  the  initiative  that  he  had  displayed 
in  launching  this  90-day  test.  I  referred, 
moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  letter  In  which  the 
Speaker  said  that  there  were  no  rules  of 
the  House  at  the  present  time  that  would 
provide  for  the  public  dissemination  of 
materials  broadcast  and  televised  from 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  Inferred  from 
that  necessarily  is  that  this  would  be  a 
matter  which  would  have  to  be  confined 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  even  as  It  was  In  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  can  assure  the  Speaker  that  I  ap- 
plaud the  Initiative  he  has  shown.  This 
resolution  Is  Intended  simply  as  an  af- 
firmative record  that  we  can  make  today 
showing  our  strong  support  of  the  action 
that  he  has  taken  and  the  hope  that  it 
will  culminate  In  the  eventual  extension 
of  this  facility  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
commercial,  video,  and  audio  outtakes  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  know  that  the 
resolution  will  be  adopted.  I  urge  Its 
adoption.  In  the  same  breath  may  I  laud 
the  gentleman  on  this  historical  day  for 
presenting  the  first  resolution  that  has 
been  recorded  for  posterity  on  television. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 
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to  conduct  a  test  of  broadcasting  the 
House.  In  preparing  for  the  test,  the 
joint  committee  has,  from  the  beginning, 
recognized  the  need  to  build  into  the  test 
an  evaluation  component  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  basis  for  a  sound  judgment 
and  subsequent  recommendations. 

In  making  this  evaluation,  the  joint 
committee  intends  not  only  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  all  Members  and  other  in- 
terested parties  to  submit  comments  and 
suggestions,  but  to  solicit  such  views  of 
the  entire  membership  on  the  basis  of  a 
carefully  structured  questionnaire. 
Moreover,  by  the  very  nature  of  this  test, 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  test, 
Members  wil'  be  able  on  a  daily  basis  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
for  themselves,  to  make  their  own  judg- 
ments on  its  results.  Our  purpose  is  to 
involve  every  Member  of  the  House  in 
this  project. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
decision  to  permit  a  test  of  broadcasting 
House  proceedings  was  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was  and  is  clear- 
ly within  the  Speaker's  authority  to  do 
so,  and  in  making  that  decision  the 
Speaker  has  also  indicated  that  he  in- 
tends— and  he  stated  that  again  just 
prior  to  this  comment — that  before 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  House  be- 
comes either  permanent  or  public,  he 
will  submit  the  question  for  a  decision 
by  the  full  membership  of  this  body.  Ob- 
viously, it  will  require  a  rule  change  for 
a  permanent  installation. . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
IcHORD) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  making  that  de- 
cision, he  said  that  he  would  go  to  the 
membership.  He  intends  to  go  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  submit  that  ques- 
tion to  them. 

On  this  basis,  then.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  fully  expect,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
test,  that  every  Member  will  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  exercise  his  or  her  individual 
judgment,  fully  informed  and  personally 
aware  of  every  aspect  of  this  important 
issue. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks,  and  to  commend  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  We  have  had  this  in 
our  Legislature  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
body,  the  very  concept  of  a  democracy 
implies  openness  in  Government,  and 
this  is  going  to  provide  that. 

I  commend  the  Speaker  and  all  those 
who  have  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
I  am  very  plea.sed  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland) . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
The  reason  I  take  this  time  is  to  associate 


myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua), 
who  serve  with  me  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  do  realize  at  this  his- 
toric moment  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  which  was 
established  by  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  has  had  this  matter  under 
study  for  more  than  5  years.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  this  moment  would 
not  have  arrived,  as  it  has  at  this  time, 
without  the  work  of  the  joint  committee. 
The  joint  committee  has  an  excellent 
staff,  and  I  think  the  staff  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  fairminded  and  objective 
manner  in  which  they  have  pursued  their 
studies  of  this  entire  matter  of  the  elec- 
tronic broadcastion  and  recording  of  our 
proceedings. 

I  think  that  they,  along  with  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Brooks)  and  his  committee  should,  be 
publicly  praised  at  this  time. 

There  seems  on  the  surface,  at  least, 
to  be  a  little  problem  between  the  joint 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  can 
be  worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion. I  think  it  is  important,  however, 
that  the  record  show  that  this  is  not 
a  hasty  action  we  undertake  today.  It  is 
not  an  action  that  has  come  about  just 
because  of  the  Rules  Committee  actioi 
or  just  because  of  the  Speaker's  action. 
This  is  an  action  that  has  been  put  into 
place  and  has  now  come  to  pass,  because 
there  have  been  years  of  study  and  hear- 
ings by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations.  Those  studies  and 
hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  go  back  to  1972, 
followed  by  a  report  in  1974,  and  hear- 
ings in  1974. 

In  1975  Mr.  Brooks  introduced  legisla- 
tion with  more  than  100  cosponsors.  It 
is  with  this  background  that  our  Speaker 
has  wisely  decided,  and  well,  to  laimch 
this  historic  90-day  test  of  televising  our 
proceedings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleage,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  time  of  a  great  idea  which 
has  come.  I  want  to  thank  warmly  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
for  yielding  to  me  and  for  his  kind  ref- 
erence to  some  poll  which  my  office  had 
initiated  as  to  the  sentiment  of  this 
House  about  broadcasting  our  proceed- 
ing. 

I  wish  further  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  his  reference  to  the  fact  that 
in  1944,  I  introduced  in  the  other  body 
a  resolution  to  provide  for  broadcasting 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by  radio.  Since  the  television 
technique  came  into  being,  I  have  modi- 
fied my  resolution  to  include  television, 
and  I  have  been  highly  privileged  to 
serve  on  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  under  the  distin- 
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guished  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk).  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  an  idea  which 
tends  toward  the  perfection  of  our  demo- 
cratic process  in  this  regard  and  brings 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  spokes- 
men of  the  people,  into  closer  accord 
and  cooperation  with  the  people  whom 
we  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Here  above  the  Speaker's  desk  we  see 
the  press  gallery.  They  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  us  in  the  performance  of 
our  duties  here  and  to  hear  what  we  have 
to  say.  In  the  galleries  are  citizens  of 
our  country,  our  visitors,  who  are  privi- 
leged to  come  here.  They  can  see  us  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties  and  hear 
what  we  have  to  say.  Now  when  we  have 
the  miracle  of  the  television  and  the 
radio,  why  should  we  deny  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  the  opportunity  such  as 
those  in  the  press  gallery  and  in  the 
visitors'  gallery  have  to  see  and  hear 
what  we  do  here  in  this  Chamber  as 
the  people's  representatives? 

I  want  to  commend  in  the  warmest 
way  our  distinguished  Speaker  for  be- 
ing the  first  Speaker  in  the  history  of 
this  House  or  of  this  Congress  who  took 
the  daring  initiative  of  experimenting 
with  this  process  of  broadcasting  the 
proceedings  of  our  body.  As  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
others  have  said,  I  have  no  doubts  that 
that  experiment  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
which  this  resolution  will  be  referred. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  his- 
toric day.  It  is  in  line  with  our  sunshine 
legislation  to  open  oui"  deliberations  to 
the  public,  with  our  ethics  resolution 
under  which  we  perform  in  a  way  that 
is  suitable  to  the  moral  concept  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  This  is  another 
step  toward  the  perfection  of  our 
democracy,  and  again  America  leads  the 
world  as  the  most  perfect  example  of 
democracy  that  man  has  ever  known. 

I  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  offering  this  resolution  and 
I  heartily  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
for  offering  his  resolution  and  also  com- 
mend the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  his 
initiative  in  providing  for  this  test  period 
of  broadcasting. 

I  have  long  been  in  support  of  the 
broadcasting  of  the  sessions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  several  years  ago,  as  we 
know,  we  had  live  televised  broadcasts  of 
important  proceedings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  was 
done  under  rules  which  the  Committee  on 
Rules  authorized,  and  it  resulted  in  rais- 
ing the  level  of  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  result  of  the  tele- 
vised proceedings  that  occurred  then.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  following  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  impeachment. 


we  were  on  the  verge  of  televising  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  that  issue — to  extend  over  a  2- 
week  period  when  the  former  President 
resigned  from  office. 

I  contend  that  this  resolution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) is  offering  is  extremely  important. 
If  we  were  to  have  live  television  of  all 
our  proceedings,  it  would  be  dull  viewing 
for  the  American  people.  But  under  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
together  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  those  debates  which  are 
historic  and  those  occasions  which  are 
memorable  in  this  great  body  can  be  per- 
petuated for  posterity.  That,  It  seems  to 
me,  is  the  significant  part  of  this  action 
which  we  are  taking  here  today. 

As  we  knov/,  the  people  are  not  ade- 
quately Informed  today.  We  can  see  by 
looking  in  the  Press  Gallery  today  that 
there  is  not  the  kind  of  coverage  of  House 
proceedings  by  the  press  that  we  would 
like  to  have.  It  has  been  charged  that  no- 
body covers  the  House.  Either  the  press 
does  not  report  what  is  going  on  in  the 
House  or  people  do  not  read  the  newspa- 
pers when  the  press  does  cover  our  pro- 
ceedings. But  we  do  know  that  this  great 
facility  of  television  provides  information 
to  the  American  people,  and  it  is  infor- 
mation which  can  be  beneficial  to  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  strong  support  of 
this  resolution  which  we  are  considering 
here  today,  and  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  respond  constructively  to  the  benefit 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
for  yielding  me  these  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Members  who  are  here  that  there  are 
two  assimiptlons  we  can  make  about  this 
particular  event  that  are  in  error.  One  is 
that  if  this  experiment  does  not  work 
very  well  we  can  go  back. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  We  cannot  go 
back.  That  unblinking  eye  is  there;  it 
will  be  here  from  now  on. 

The  second  assumption  we  make  is 
that  nothing  else  in  our  operation  will 
change,  and  that,  too,  Is  terribly  wrong. 
The  impact  of  TV  on  this  Chamber  will 
be  simple  if  we  consider  it  as  one  little 
arithmetical  number:  435  times  5  equals 
36  hours  of  debate  if  each  Member  takes 
an  allotted  5  minutes. 

Very  frankly,  a  large  part  of  the  rea- 
son why  I  asked  to  speak  here  today  is  to 
illustrate  that  point.  I  am  here,  because 
I  want  my  2  minutes  to  talk  about  the 
matters  before  us,  because  now  this  im- 
portant matter  is  on  television.  It  is  more 
important  now  because  each  Member 
tries  to  run  before  his  constituents  and 
now  we  can  do  it  here — all  year  long. 

We  cannot  go  back.  Television  now 
becomes  a  part  of  the  problem  of  running 
this  House.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  have 
an  effect  upon  everything  else  that  we 
do  as  Members.  That  is  a  fact.  It  will 


have  an  effect  on  the  number  of  hours 
we  can  spend  in  our  offices;  it  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  number  of  hours  we  can 
spend  in  committee;  it  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  amount  of  time  we  can  spend 
talking  to  our  constituents  anywhere  we 
can  find  them;  and  it  will  have  an  effect 
on  every  single  element  of  what  Is  today 
our  daily  congressional  life. 

That  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  much  like 
the  day,  I  suppose,  in  1859  when  a  man 
named  Colonel  Drake  discovered  oil  in 
Titusvllle,  Pa.  The  first  use  of  that  oil 
for  any  profitable  purpose  was  for  stom- 
ach bitters.  They  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  It.  There  was  no  way  in  1859 
of  predicting  that  we  would  have  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  in  the  United 
States,  let  alone  smog  problems  in  Los 
Angeles. 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  today  what 
that  unblinking  eye  that  is  up  there,  over 
there,  and  up  there  will  not  change  our 
work  here  in  this  Chamber.  I  do  not 
know  what  will  happen,  but  I  do  know 
there  will  be  profound  differences.  Those 
Members  who  assume  that  somehow  it 
is  simply  going  to  be  just  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent, because  now  there  are  people 
watching  us  are,  I  think,  making  an 
enormous  mistake.  They  assume  too 
much  or  too  little. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  In  order 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  have  just 
been  made  in  the  well  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  gentleman  would  go  back  and  ex- 
amine and  read  the  hearings  that  were 
held  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Broadcasting  which  resulted  In  the  two 
reports  that  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier 
remarks  when  I  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion, I  am  sure  he  would  be  disabused  of 
the  many  fears  that  he  has  expressed; 
namely,  that  the  entrance  of  what  he 
calls  the  "unblinking  eye"  of  the  tele- 
vision camera  In  this  Chamber  is  going 
to  totally  disrupt  and  so  utterly  change 
our  lives  as  Members  of  this  body  that 
our  lives  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  who 
spoke  earlier  and  as  others  who  testified 
before  the  ad  hoc  committee  could  attest, 
once  these  cameras  had  been  Installed 
In  the  various  State  legislatures  across 
the  land,  it  was  found  that  In  very  short 
order  Members  literally  forgot  that  the 
cameras  were  there.  The  legislative  busi- 
ness proceeded  as  it  always  had  In  the 
l>ast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in 
January  of  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  I  called  for  coverage  of  the  House 
proceedings  by  the  electronic  media.  At 
that  time  I  said,  "Let  the  cameras  come 
in.  Let  the  people  be  the  judge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  for 
taking  the  time  that  he  has  here  today, 
and  I,  in  turn,  commend  the  Speaker  for 
this  test  run. 

I  just  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  do 
believe  it  very  important  that  we  have  a 
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full   and  open   evaluation 
period,  so  as  to  make  the  . 
tween  a  test  run  in -house 
conceivably  then  would  be 
tlonwide.   We   must   consider 
questions  of  whether  or 
can  people  should  view  our 

on  a  gavel -to -gavel   

on  a  selective  basis,  and  w 

for  this.  If  we  take,  for  

bate  on  the  ethics  legislatio^is 
month,    it   makes    a   lot 
whether  or  not  we  are  just 
an  in -house  coverage  of 
distinguished  from 
trywide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
reservations  and  am 
what  it  would  be  like  undfer 
cumstances,  with  435 
House  demanding  time  on 
tube  in  order  to  declare  or  . 
selves  on  their  own  position 
to   congressional    ethics.   I 
viously  have  a  bearing  upor 
of  time  we  would  have  to 
eral    debate    or    during    , 
process  under  the  5 -minute 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
initely  going  to  have  to  be 
riod  beyond  in-house 
least  we  are  making  that  _, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
an    appropriate    subcommi 
Committee  on  Rules  as  wel 
committee,  as  suggested  by 
man    from    Illinois     (Mr. 
should  take  these  questions 
because  there  are  so  many 
We  will  siirely  have  to 
time  in  the  immediate  futijre 
rent  practice  of  revising 
our  remarks.  PuJl  public 
erage  of  this  body  will 
ferentiation  in  the 
CRD  of  those  remarks 
and  those  merely  inserted. 
In  any  event,  at  least  the 
been  taken  here  today;  and 
the  Speaker  and  those 
bringing  it  about.  I  am  glad 
my  hopes  for  electronic 
been  realized,  even  if  on  a  . 
limited  basis.  As  you  know, 
can  conference  has  been 
erage  by  all  the  press  includ^ig 
of  the  electronic  media,  so 
thing  will  cause  no  problem^ 
bers  of  the  minority  party, 
the  other  party,  who  do  i 
the  benefit  of  always  havin  i 
caucus  proceedings  open  to  tl 
who  may  feel  uncomfortable 
television  cameras,  let  me 
"Be  yourself,  do  what  you 
done.  And  then,  let  the 

My  good  friend  and 
tleman  from  Illinois,  has 
privileged   resolution  which 
thorize  the  Committee  on 
vestigate    and    evaluate" 
closed-circuit  television  test 
of  such  an  Investigation  w 
in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  .. 
broadcast  coverage  should  be 
able  to  the  public. 
I  support  this  excellent 
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resolution  and 


agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
when  he  says  : 

Adoption  of  my  resolution  will  be  a  clear 
Indication  of  House  support  for  the  test 
which  the  Speaker  has  Initiated  as  well  as 
for  a  thorough  evaluation  and  report  on  the 
test  by  the  Rules  Committee  which  has  al- 
ready done  considerable  work  In  this  area. 
Moreover,  It  will  underscore  the  House's  In- 
tention that  this  test  be  conducted  with  the 
principal  objective  of  making  coverage  avail- 
able to  the  public  If  the  test  demonstrates 
It  Is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  gains  the 
support  of  every  Member.  The  more  that 
citizens  learn  about  our  proceedings,  the 
better  they  will  be  able  to  evaluate  our 
performance.  Some  may  call  this  a  risk — 
I  call  it  applying  20th  century  electronic 
technology  to  old-fashioned  democracy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Bauman)  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  joined 
him  and  others  in  supporting  the  televis- 
ing of  the  House  sessions  because  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  if  the  American  peo- 
ple ever  see  what  is  going  on  here,  there 
will  be  some  fundamental  political 
changes  made;  and  I  think  that  would 
be  to  the  good. 

However,  the  question  that  I  have  deals 
with  the  power  of  the  Speaker  to  sum- 
marily order  the  placement  of  television 
cameras  within  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  to  record  our  proceedings  without 
any  prior  authorization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  aware  that  under  rule  I  the 
Speaker  has  the  general  control  over  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  there  are  certain  prohibitions 
about  broadcasting  televised  proceedings 
in  the  House  under  our  rules ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  there 
has  been  a  consistent  i:se  by  the  Chair 
of  this  sort  of  general  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Rules  of  the  House  or  in 
statutes  or  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  what  the 
thoughts  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  might  be  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Speaker's  authority  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bau- 
man) has  certainly  raised  an  entirely 
legitimate  question. 

I  have  before  ^le — and  I  assiune  he 
does  as  well— a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  first 
session  of  this  95th  Congress. 

Rule  I,  clause  3,  provides  as  follows, 
and  this  is  under  the  Duties  of  the 
Speaker: 

He  shall  have  general  control,  except  as 
provided  by  rule  or  law,  of  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  corridors  and  passages  and 
the  disposal  of  the  unappropriated  rooms  In 
the  part  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  the  use 
of  the  House,  until  further  order. 


But,  as  the  Speaker  himself  has  con- 
ceded in  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  each 
of  the  Members  under  the  date  of  March 
15,  1977,  there  are  no  provisions  in  these 
rules  for  the  use  of  audio  or  video  ex- 
cerpts and  it  is  his  intention  to  seek  the 
approval  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
before  beginning  any  permanent  media 
coverage  or  the  use  of  video  or  live  cov- 
erage of  the  House  by  the  news  media. 

So  I  believe  the  Speaker  has  acted  with 
propriety.  I  want  to  conclude,  before  I 
move  the  previous  question,  by  thanking 
the  Speaker  for  his  support,  and  his  very 
generous  support,  for  the  resolution  I 
have  offered  today. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Ander- 
son ) ,  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  dili- 
gence in  pressing  for  the  telecasting  of 
House  proceedings. 

Along  with  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Anderson  as 
much  as  anyone  has  kept  this  issue  in 
full  public  view  when  the  inclination  of 
some  among  us  may  have  been  to  let  it 
slide  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

As  we  begin  a  90-day  test  of  limited 
television  coverage  of  House  proceedings, 
I  am  happy  to  add  my  support  to  the 
pending  resolution,  which  calls  on  the 
Rules  Committee  to  follow  up  on  the 
tests,  in  a  significant  fashion. 

Besides  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Committee,  I  am  also 
a  former  broadcast  newsman,  and  so  I 
feel  a  special  concern  in  these  matters. 

I  strongly  believe  we  must  keep  firmly 
in  focus  what  should  be  the  central  con- 
cern here— namely,  the  public's  right  to 
know.  The  convenience  of  broadcasters 
and  even  the  dignity  of  the  House  are 
genuine,  but  secondary  considerations.  If 
we  deny  or  limit  the  access  of  broadcast 
newsmen  to  our  floor  proceedings,  we  are 
also  effectively  abridging  the  access 
rights  of  the  public  we  are  intended  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Anderson's  resolution  is  but  a  first 
step.  Let  us  make  certain  that  it  leads 
to  a  truly  open  House,  one  that  does  not 
continue  to  lag  behind  its  parliamentary 
counterparts  in  most  of  the  western 
democracies,  and  in  many  of  our  own 
States,  which  long  ago  accepted  the  elec- 
tronic media  as  equal  to  print  jour- 
nalism. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  398,  nays  10, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuColn 
Badham 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Bloutn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowcn 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  PlB. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
CHausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cornwell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 

CXXUI- 
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Dent 

Hasten 

Derrick 

Kastenmeler 

Derwtnskl 

Kazen 

Devine 

Kelly 

Dicks 

Kemp 

Dodd 

Ketchum 

Dornan 

Keys 

Downey 

Kildee 

Drlnan 

Kindness 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Koch 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Kostmayer 

Early 

Krebs 

Eckhardt 

Krueger 

Edgar 

Lagomarslno 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Latta 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Le  Fante 

Edwards,  Okla 

Leach 

Ellberg 

Lederer 

Emery 

Le-:!Kett 

English 

Lehman 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Ertel 

Levitas 

Evans.  Colo 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Evans,  Del. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Long,  Md. 

Pary 

Lott 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Fenwick 

Luken 

Fmdley 

Lundine 

Pish 

McClory 

Fisher 

McCloskey 

Fithian 

McCormack 

Flippo 

McDade 

Flood 

McEwen 

Plorlo 

McFall 

Flowers 

McHugh 

Flynt 

McKay 

Ford,  Mich. 

McKlnney 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Madican 

Forsythe 

Magulre 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Fraser 

Mann 

Prenzel 

Markey 

Frey 

Marks 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Gammage 

Marriott 

Gaydcs 

Martin 

Gephardt 

Mathis 

Gla'mo 

Mattox 

Gibbons 

MazzoU 

Gilman 

Meeds 

Olnn 

Metcalfe 

Glickman 

Meyner 

Goldwater 

Michel 

Goodllng 

M'kulskl 

Gore 

Mikva 

Gradison 

Mil  ford 

Grassley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Gudger 

MUler,  Ohio 

Hagedorn 

Mineta 

Hall 

Mlnish 

Hamilton 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Hanley 

Mitchell.  N.y. 

Hannaford 

Moakley 

Hansen 

Moffett 

Harkin 

Mollohan 

Harrington 

Moore 

Harris 

Moorhead, 

Hawkins 

Calif. 

Heckler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Hefner 

Moss 

Heftel 

Mottl 

Hightower 

Murphy,  111. 

Hlllls 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

HoUenbeck 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Holt 

Murtha 

Holtzman 

Myers.  Gary 

Horton 

Myers,  Ind. 

Howard 

Myers.  Michael 

Hubbard 

Natcher 

Huckaby 

Nichols 

Hughes 

Nix 

Hyde 

Nolan 

Ichord 

Nowak 

Ireland 

Oakar 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Jeffords 

Obey 

Jenkins 

O'Brien 

Jenrette 

Ottinger 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Panetta 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Patten 

Jones.  Okla. 

Patterson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pattison 

Jordan 

Pease 
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Pepper 

Sawyer 

Trible 

Perkins 

Scheuer 

Tsongas 

Pettis 

&chroeder 

Tucker 

Pickle 

Schulze 

UdaU 

Pike 

Scbeilus 

Uliman 

Pressler 

Seiberllng 

Van  Deerlln 

Preyer 

Sharp 

Vento 

Price 

Shipley 

Voikmer 

Pritchard 

Shuster 

Waggonner 

Pursell 

Sikes 

WaiKren 

Quayle 

Sjmon 

Walker 

Quie 

Sisk 

Walsh 

QuUlen 

Skelton 

Wampler 

Rahall 

Skubitz 

Watkins 

RaUsback 

Slack 

Waxman 

Rangel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Weaver 

Regula 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Weiss 

Reuss 

Snyder 

Whaien 

Rhodes 

SOiarz 

White 

Rinaldo 

Spellman 

Whitehurst 

Risenhoover 

Spence 

Whitley 

Roberts 

Si  Germain 

Wiggins 

Robinson 

Stangeland 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rodino 

Stanton 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Roe 

Stark 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Rogers 

Sfeed 

Winn 

Roncalio 

Steers 

Wirth 

Rooney 

Steiger 

Wolff 

Rose 

Stockman 

Wright 

Rosenthal 

Stokes 

Wydler 

Kostenkowskl 

Stratton 

Wyhe 

Rousselot 

Studds 

Yates 

Roybal 

Symms 

Yatron 

Rudd 

Taylor 

Young,  Alaska 

Runnels 

Thompson 

Young,  Pia. 

Russo 

Thone 

Young,  Mo. 

Ryan 

Thornton 

Young,  Tex. 

Santinl 

Traxler 

Zablockl 

Sarasin 

Treen 

NAYS— 10 

Zeferettl 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Karsha 

Whitten 

Collins,  Tex. 

McDonald 

Dingell 

Nedzl 

Kammer- 

Poage 

schmldt 

SatterHeld 

NOT  VOTINa- 
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Armstrong 

Foley 

Richmond 

Biaggl 

Gonzalez 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Guyer 

Staggers 

Burton,  John 

Holland 

Stump 

Clay 

Jones,  N.C. 

Teague 

Collins,  m. 

LaFalce 

Tonry 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Diggs 

Neal 

Vanlk 

Mr.  SYMMS  and  Mr.  HANSEN 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4088,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRLATIONS  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No. 
95-78)  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  405) 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4088)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  402  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  402 
Resolved..  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rule  XXI  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4876)  making  economic  stlmuliis  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions in  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  are  here- 
by waived;  beginning  on  page  2,  line  10 
through  line  18;  beginlng  on  page  4,  line  1 
through  line  9;  beginning  on  page  5,  line 
21  through  line  24;  beginlng  on  page  6,  line 
1  through  line  7;  and  beginning  on  page  6, 
line  12  through  line  17. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York) .  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  402 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4876,  an  act  making  important  economic 
stimulus  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  by  waiving  points  of  order  against 
certain  provisions  in  the  measure  and 
by  waiving  clause  7  of  rule  XXI  (21) ,  the 
3 -day  rule  regarding  availability  of  ap- 
propriations committee  reports  and 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4876  would  appro- 
priate $22.6  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  economic  stimulus  purposes 
necessary  to  continue  this  Nation's 
struggle  to  improve  its  economy.  Among 
other  purposes,  this  measure  would  fund 
essential  jobs  creating  programs  and 
projects  to  encourage  consumer  spending 
through  $50  tax  rebates. 

In  our  present  period  of  economic  un- 
certainty, with  unemployment  rates  still 
much  too  high  and  with  more  than  7 
million  Americans  out  of  work,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  this  measure  to  the  economic  health 
of  our  country  and  to  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens. 

Because  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion, it  is  important  to  continue  Federal 
economic  stimulus  efforts  and  to  increase 
them  in  certain  areas. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  continuation 
along  with  substantial  increases  in  pub- 
lic service  jobs,  public  works  projects, 
and  antirecession  financial  assistance  to 
our  cities  and  towns.  This  Is  essential  if 
the  present  high  levels  of  unemployment 
are  to  be  reduced  in  the  near  future. 

Estimates  indicate  that  nearly  1  mil- 
lion jobs  will  be  directly  created  by  funds 
in  this  bill,  along  with  a  considerable 
number  of  other  jobs  created  by  the 
multiplier  effects  of  these  appropriations. 

I  might  add.  at  this  point,  that  these 
jobs  and  economic  stimulus  progz-ams 
are  an  absolute  necessity  for  my  area 
of  the  country,  the  Northeast,  and  for  my 
own  Stat-;  of  Connecticut. 

In  Connecticut,  the  latest  unemploy- 
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ment  statistics  show  that  :  35,700  people 
were  out  of  work  In  Janua:  y.  That  Is  9.3 
percent  of  our  State's  laboi  force,  and  it 
represents  an  unhappy  Increase  from 
December  1976,  when  Com  ecticut's  job- 
less rate  was  8.2  percent,  or  120,300 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  befjore  us.  House 
Resolution  402,  provides  waivers  of  points 
of  order  for  several  appropriating  para- 
graphs in  H.R.  4876  for  fail' ire  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  cla  ise  2  of  rule 
XXI  (21).  which  requires  prior  author- 
izing legislation  for  a  jpropriations 
measure. 

These  paragraphs  lack  authorizing  leg- 
islation because  of  the  timetable  of  the 
authorizing  committees,  bit  these  au- 
thorizations certainly  are  ekpected.  It  Is 
considered  necessary  to  have  these  funds 
already  in  place  through  this  appropria- 
tions measure  so  as  to  insure  orderly 
management  of  the  programs  and  to  per- 
mit the  economic  stimulus  Initiatives  to 
have  the  desired  results  as  sbon  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  rule  waives  points  of  jrder  against 
the  following  paragraphs: 

In  chapter  I  of  title  1,  page  2  of 
bill,  lines  10  through  18,  the  amounts 
for  the  antirecessional  financial  assist- 
ance fund.  This  program  wlas  originally 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  during 
the  last  Congress  through  September  30. 
1977.  T 

The  President  requested  an  expansion 
of  the  program,  but  the  Hduse  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  just  be- 
gun hearings.  j 

Also  in  chapter  I  In  these  same  lines 
of  the  bill  there  Is  a  paragraph  appro- 
priating more  funds  for  thefepace  Shut- 
tle—some $95  million,  in  fce  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
budget.  The  House  Selene*  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  plans  t^  bring  for- 
ward the  fiscal  year  1977  authorization 
for  this  purpose. 

In  chapter  III,  the  authorization  for 
the  $4  billion  for  the  local  jubllc  works 
program  of  the  Economic  ]  development 
Administration  has  not  been  completed. 
The  necessary  authorization  is  contained 
In  H.R.  11  which  passed  the  House  on 
February  24.  A  companion  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  February  28  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  Friday. 

In  chapter  IV,  the  auth(  rlzatlon  for 
the  paragraph  entitled  "Special  Pay- 
ment to  Recipients  of  Cer  ;ain  Retire- 
ment and  Survivor  Benefits"  is  con- 
tained In  H  R.  3477.  the  Ta  ic  Reduction 
and  Simplification  Act.  wMch  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  Hsuse. 

With  further  reference  to  the  tax  bill, 
the  committee  has  added  t^ro  other  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  paragraph  entit  ed  "Special 
Payments  to  Recipients  of  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Childre  i,"  and  "Re- 
bates in  Excess  of  Tax  Liibility."  are 
also  included  in  response  ts  provisions 
of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  this  legisls  tlon  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  coisume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  Intend  to  be 
repetitive  and  to  repeat  waivers  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  so  ade- 
quately described.  I  will  Insert  those  in 
my  remarks  with  some  additional  com- 
ments I  might  choose  to  make  on  the 
same. 

I  do  want  to  take  just  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  is  a  $22,599,419,000  bill. 
Tha  major  provisions  include  $4  billion 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  local  public 
works  program;  $4,991,085,000  for  the 
regular  revenue  sharing  program;  $632,- 
500,000  in  antirecession  financial  assist- 
ance for  increased  payments  to  States 
and  local  governments;  $6,847,000,000 
for  public  service  jobs  which  will  expand 
the  present  program  from  310,000  jobs  to 
600,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1977  and  725,- 
000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1978;  $2,578,000,000 
for  a  variety  of  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs;  $1,300,000,000 
in  special  $50  payments  to  recipients  of 
certain  retirement  and  survivor,  veteran, 
and  other  benefit  programs;  $600  million 
In  $50  payments  to  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children; 
$1,363,000,000  in  $50  payments  to  per- 
sons whose  tax  liability  is  less  than  $50 
and  to  those  who  paid  no  taxes  at  all; 
and  $59,400,000  for  an  additional  14,800 
jobs  for  community  service  employment 
for  older  Americans. 
These  are  staggering  figures. 
On  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Harry  Byrd,  Jr., 
inserted  some  statistics  in  the  Record 
that  are  likewise  staggering. 

On  page  7479  he  sets  out  what  has 
happened  to  the  national  debt  in  this 
country  during  this  century. 

Today,  as  we  get  ready  to  pass  this 
legislation — and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  going  to  pass  it — we 
ought  to  ponder  what  we  are  doing,  not 
only  to  today's  inhabitants  of  the  great 
United  States  but  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  great  country  In  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

Going  to  what  the  Senator  has  set 
forth  in  the  Record,  we  find  that  from 
1900  to  1943,  during  all  those  years  we 
still  did  not  have  $100  billion  worth  of 
debt.  But  lo  and  behold,  come  1944,  our 
Federal  debt  had  gone  up  to  $201  billion. 
By  1962  that  debt  had  gone  up  to  $303 
billion.  It  did  not  take  long  for  it  to  get 
over  the  $400  billion  mark. 

By  1971  the  Federal  debt  was  $409  bil- 
lion, and  then  by  1975  another  $100  bil- 
lion of  debt  was  added,  making  it  $544 
billion.  One  year  later,  in  1976,  we  had 
$631  billion  worth  of  debt.  The  projected 
debt  for  1977  is  $727  billion,  and  In  1978 
the  estimated  debt  is  $802  billion. 

These  are  staggering  figures.  And  then 
we  say  to  the  country,  "Look  what  we 
are  doing  for  you." 

April  15  is  not  very  far  in  the  future.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
them  during  this  period  of  time,  because 
the  third  highest  item  in  the  budget  they 
are  going  to  be  paying  for  when  they 
settle  up  with  Uncle  Sam  on  April  15  is 
just  the  interest  on  that  national  debt. 
That  figure  is  a  projected  $38  billion  for 


fiscal  year  1977.  That  Is  how  it  affects  the 
American  people.  This  figure  pays 
nothing  on  the  principal  of  this  debt  we 
are  going  to  be  passing  on  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  children's  children  and 
to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  think  we 
ought  to  ponder  a  little  bit  what  we  are 
doing  before  we  pass  this  legislation  and 
ask  ourselves,  "What  are  we  doing?  What 
are  we  doing  In  this  economic  stimulus 
package  that  we  are  passing  today?"  And 
this  is  only  half  the  package.  We  get  the 
other  half  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  waivers 
of  two  points  of  order,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  consideration  of  H.R. 
4876,  the  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

First,  the  rule  waives  clause  7  of  rule 
XXI  which  requires  that  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  must  be  available  for 
3  days  prior  to  consideration.  This  waiver 
is  necessary  because  a  supplemental  re- 
port containing  minority  views  was  not 
filed  until  last  Friday.  March  11.  and 
therefore,  has  not  been  available  for  the 
required  3  days. 

The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 
Clause  2  prohibits  appropriations  for 
which  authorizing  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted.  This  same  clause  prohibits 
legislation  on  general  appropriations 
bills. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  be  considered  today  which  require  that 
this  clause  be  waived.  In  chapter  I.  the 
amount  in  the  paragraph  entitled  "Anti- 
recession Financial  Assistance  Fund"  Is 
without  legislative  authorization.  Also, 
the  paragraph  appropriating  funds  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration is  presently  without  authoriza- 
tion. In  chapter  III,  the  authorization  for 
the  $4  billion  for  the  local  public  works 
program  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  not  been  completed. 
The  necessary  authorization  is  contained 
in  H.R.  11  which  passed  the  House  on 
February  24. 

In  chapter  IV,  the  authorization  for 
the  paragraph  entitled  "Special  Payment 
to  Recipients  of  Certain  Retirement  and 
Survivor  Benefits"  is  contained  in  H.R. 
3477,  the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  which  was  considered  in  the 
House  March  8. 

With  further  reference  to  the  tax  bill, 
two  other  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  have  been  added.  The 
paragraphs  entitled  "Special  Payments  to 
Recipients  of  Aid  To  PamUies  With  De- 
pendent Children."  and  "Rebates  in  Ex- 
cess of  Tax  Liability."  are  also  included 
in  response  to  provisions  of  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  waivers  are  neces- 
sary if  the  economic  stimulus  appropria- 
tion is  to  be  considered  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  4876.  the  Economic 
Stimulus  Appropriations  Act. 

In  this  bill  the  House  is  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $22.6  billion  based  on  the  ques- 
tionable premise  that  additional  Federal 
spending  will  alleviate  the  chronic  un- 
employment plaguing  the  Nation.  As  the 
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following  table  demonstrates,  there  Is  no 
positive  correlation  whatsoever  between 
high  rates  of  Government  spending  and 
economic  growth,  indeed  there  are  in- 
dications that  quite  the  (^posite  is  true: 

Public  spending  and  growth,  1962-71 
[In  percent] 
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This  failure  of  Government  spending 
to  stimulate  growth  is  reflected  in  the 
unemployment  rate.  From  1972  to  1976, 
for  example.  Federal  outlays  rose  from 
$232  billion  to  $373.7  billion,  an  increase 
of  61  percent  in  just  4  years.  This 
amounted  to  total  Government  spending 
of  over  $1.4  trillion. 

Over  this  same  period,  however,  un- 
employment rose  from  5.6  percent  to  7.8 
percent.  Thus  not  only  did  the  spending 
not  cure  the  unemployment,  but  it  prob- 
ably made  the  situation  worse.  Deficits 
caused  by  unprecedented  Government 
spending  drained  financial  resources 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  avail- 
able for  job-creating  private  sector  in- 
vestment. And  the  monetizatlon  of  this 
huge  debt  led  to  high  rates  of  Inflation, 
which  also  depressed  growth.  As  Prime 
Minister  James  Callaghan  of  England 
recently  observed : 

We  used  to  think  that  you  could  spend 
your  way  out  of  a  recession  and  Increase 
employment  by  cutting  taxes  and  boosting 
government  spending.  I  tell  you,  In  all  can- 
dor, that  that  option  no  longer  exists,  and 
that  Insofar  as  it  ever  did  exist.  It  only 
worked  by  Injecting  bigger  doses  of  Infla- 
tion into  the  economy  followed  by  higher 
levels  of  unemployment  as  the  next  step. 
That  Is  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  main  feature  of  this  legislation 
is  an  appropriation  of  $7.99  billion  for 
pubhc  service  jobs  under  titles  II  and 
VI  of  CETA. 

The  evidence,  however,  suggests  that 
even  such  a  large  sum  of  money  as  this 
is  not  likely  to  affect  the  unemployment 
rate  this  year.  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  testified 
to  this  fact  in  January.  She  said  that  be- 
cause of  redtape  and  long  leadtimes  in 
getting  public  works  projects  going,  the 
money  simply  cannot  be  spent  fast 
enough.  ITiIs  is  one  reason  for  the  mys- 
terious shortfall  in  spending  we  have 
heard  about  so  much  lately. 


Thus  there  are  already  $24  billion  in 
public  works  projects  on  line  which  have 
not  yet  produced  any  jobs.  Included  in 
this  is  the  $2  billion  appropriated  last 
year  over  the  President's  veto.  To  this 
date,  the  money  has  failed  to  produce  any 
jobs  outside  of  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy. And  when  it  does  begin  to  trickle 
down,  much  of  the  money  will  Inevi- 
tably go  to  areas  which  do  not  have  an 
unemployment  problem. 

The  only  way  this  Congress  can  really 
hope  to  solve  the  imemployment  prob- 
lem is  by  creating  incentives  to  work, 
hire,  and  Invest  in  the  private  sector. 
This  means  reducing  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion by  holding  down  the  growth  of 
Government  spending  ana  the  money 
supply;  by  increasing  the  aftertax  re- 
ward for  work  and  investment  through 
reduction  of  the  tax  rates;  and  a  restora- 
tion of  confidence  by  business,  through 
creation  of  an  environment  hospitable 
to  business  activity. 

H.R.  4876  and  the  entire  administra- 
tion stimulus  package  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  I  want,  at  this  point, 
to  include  the  minority  views  of  myself. 
Representative  Armstrong  of  Colorado, 
and  Representative  Burgener  of  Califor- 
nia: 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  William  L.  Arm- 
strong, Hon.  Jack  Kemp,  and  Hon.  Clair 
W.  Burgener 

In  H.R.  4876,  the  House  Is  asked  to  appro- 
priate $22.6  bUllon  based  on  the  questionable 
premise  that  additional  Federal  spending 
win  alleviate  the  chronic  unemployment 
plaguing  the  nation. 

If  that  were  true — if  we  could  really  spend 
ourselves  Into  prosperity — we  would  be  the 
first  to  support  the  appropriation.  We  would 
even  suggest  amendments  to  Increase  the 
amount.  After  all,  why  should  we  settle  for 
only  $22.6  billion  more  prosperity?  Why  not 
twice  or  treble  that  amount? 

But  If  Federal  spending  could  get  people 
off  unemployment  rolls  and  back  to  work, 
the  problem  would  have  long  since  been 
solved.  From  1972  to  1976,  Federal  outlays 
rose  from  $232  billion  to  $373.7  billion,  an 
Increase  of  61  percent  In  Just  4  years.  Dur- 
ing the  period  total  Federal  spending 
amounted  to  a  staggering  $1.4  trillion. 

But  unemployment  went  up!  In  1972  the 
nation's  unemployment  rate  was  5.6  percent; 
by  1976  It  had  risen  to  7.8  percent.  The  fail- 
ure of  Federal  spending  to  curb  unemploy- 
ment Is  most  conspicuous,  and  of  greatest 
concern,  among  minority  persons  for  whom 
special  programs  such  as  those  funded  in 
this  appropriation  bill  are  supposedly  tar- 
geted. From  1972  to  1976,  unemployment 
among  blacks  and  other  minorities  Increased 
from  10  to  13.4  percent  and  at  one  point 
rose  to  nearly  14  percent  during  this  period. 

Not  only  did  this  massive  spending  fail  to 
cure  unemployment,  it  probably  made  the 
situation  worse.  Deficits  caused  by  unprece- 
dented government  spending  drained  finan- 
cial resources  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  available  for  Job-creating  private  sec- 
tor investment.  And  the  inflation  fostered  by 
such  deficits  (the  dollar  lost  about  40  per- 
cent of  Its  purchasing  power  in  this  brief 
period)  also  took  a  heavy  toll. 

The  sour  experience  of  recent  years  ought 
to  convince  anybody  that  more  Federal 
spending  Isn't  the  answer  to  the  Nation's 
economic  Ills.  Moreover,  this  particular  ap- 
propriation. H.R.  4876.  Is  especially  In  need 


of  pruning  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
programs  being  funded. 

PUBLIC     WORKS 

Last  August  this  Committee  appropriated 
$2  biUlon  to  fund  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976.  Under  this  program  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  received  ap- 
proximately 25.000  applications  for  local  pub- 
lic works  projects,  accepted  some  22,000  for 
review,  and  selected  1,988  for  funding. 

Our  experience  with  the  program  to  date 
has  essentially  been  this  application  process. 
Project  construction  has  not  yet  begun,  out- 
lays have  not  yet  occurred  and,  In  response 
to  a  question  on  the  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated, the  Department  testified: 

"We  have  not  at  this  point  come  up  with 
a  firm  revised  estimate.  We  will  not  know 
the  actual  Job  creation  figure  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  evaluate  the  projects." 
(Hearings,  page  253). 

And  yet,  we  are  acting  with  considerable 
haste  to  double  the  amount  and  appropriate 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  this  bill  at  a 
time  when  there  are  close  to  $20  billions  of 
dollars  In  more  sound  projects  for  capital 
improvements  now  held  up  by  red  tape  and 
bureaucracy. 

This  wisdom  of  this  action  Is  further  called 
Into  question  because  .  .  . 

Increased  public  works  spending  will  not 
affect  employment  this  year. 

A  low  percentage  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  projects  actually  end  up  as 
wages  (19  to  32  percent  according  to  one  esti- 
mate). 

Projects  and  employment  which  would  be 
generated  by  local  communities  will  be  de- 
layed m  anticipation  of  a  chance  for  federal 
dollars,  even  though  only  one  out  of  five  ap- 
plications will  be  funded. 

PUBLIC  service  employment 

Included  in  this  bill  Is  an  appropriation  of 
$7.99  billion  for  public  service  Jobs  under 
titles  II  and  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act. 

As  with  public  works,  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  are  acting  to  appropriate  large 
sums  without  a  solid  assessment  of  the  value 
of  public  service  employment  programs. 

In  response  to  a  question  on  whether  these 
funds  will  create  new  Jobs  or  simply  sub- 
stitute for  present  and  planned  local  employ- 
ment, the  Department  of  Labor  testified : 

•'The  fact  is  that  we  really  do  not  have  un- 
assailable evidence  that  none  of  the  public 
service  employment  money  Is  used  to  defray 
property  and  Income  tax  Increases  at  the  local 
level  which  would  be  used  to  hire  more  public 
service  employees.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  numerous  studies  which  have  addressed 
this  point.  I  should  add  that  there  Is  little  or 
no  agreement  among  these  studies  as  to  the 
extent  or  level  of  the  substitution  effect. " 
(Hearings,  page  32.) 

In  response  to  a  question  about  what  hap- 
pens to  people  once  they  leave  public  service 
employment,  the  Department  testified: 

"We  are  In  the  middle  of  a  very  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  CETA.  We  don't  know  what 
postenroUment  figures  will  be."  (Hearings, 
page  30.) 

In  response  to  our  request  for  whatever  in- 
formation is  currently  available  on  what  hap- 
pens to  individuals  when  they  are  terminated 
from  a  public  service  employment  program, 
the  Department  supplied  statistics  Indicating 
that  for  fiscal  year  1976,  0.7  percent  of  those 
terminated  from  title  II  programs  and  13 
percent  terminated  from  title  VI  programs 
were  placed  directly  In  unsubsldlzed  employ- 
ment. Another  11.2  percent  under  title  n  and 
15.3  percent  under  title  VI  were  placed  In  un- 
subsldlzed Jobs  after  participating  In  train- 
ing, employment,  or  other  supportive  serv- 
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Ices.  An  additional  6.3  percent 
and  10.2  percent  under  title 
own  Jobs. 

Thus,  only  17.2  percent  oi 
nated  from  title  11  programs 
cent  of  those  terminated  fron 
grams  found  an  unsubsldlzed 

The  conclusion  we  draw  fro^ 
we  are  creating  Jobs  that  have 
Our  policy  Is  one  of  deferment 
rather  than  providing  a  real 
portunlty  to  earn  a  decent  llv4ng 

We  and  many  others,  belleife 
viable    and    constructive 
proposals  under  the  1977  Jobs 
providing  for  a  permanent, 
reduction  of  tax  rates  for  all 
order  to  create  Jobs  In  the  private 
Increasing  the  Incentives  for 
tlon,  savings  and  Investment. 

The  only  real  way  to  create 
vide  the  capital  Investment 
tlve  for  Americans  to  product 
Instead  we  are  taxing  and  borrowing 
the  American  public  and  redi  clng 
Job  creating  resources.  Under 
reducing    employment,    we   am 
stage  for  greater  and  greater  u 
and  higher  and  higher  Inflatlor 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  o; 
appropriation. 
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I  have  no 
ind  I  move 
resolution, 
ordered, 
tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
qiiestion  is  on 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker 
further  requests  for  time 
the  previous  question  on 

The  previous  question  waj 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
TisoN  of  New  York) .  The 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present , 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wit 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eljctronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  ^33,  nays  71, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Aspln 
AuColn 
Badlllo 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Senior 


(Roll  No.  73) 

YEAS— 333 

Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinklsy 
B  rod  head 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conte 
Corman 
Cornell 
Corn  well 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
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D  iniel.  R.  w. 

D  inlelson 

Divis 

di  la  Garza 

Dslaney 

DfcUums 

Dsnt 

D  srrick 

D  srwinskl 

D  cks 

D  ngell 

D>dd 

D)wney 

D  -inan 

D  mean.  Oreg. 

D  mean,  Tenn. 

Ei.rly 

E<  khardt 

E<  igar 

E(  wards.  Calif. 

El  Iberg 

El  aery 

El  iglish 

Eitel 

El  ans.  Colo, 

El  ans,  Oa. 

El  ans,  Ind. 

F(  ry 

Fi  seen 

F(  nwick 

Flih 

PlJher 

Flthian 

Fllppo 

Pl>od 

Fl )rio 


Flowers 

Fiynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gammage 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oiaimo 

G'bbons 

Gilman 

O'nn 

Glickman 

Goodilng 

Gore 

Grassley 

Gudger 

Hagedom 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanimer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Klldee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Le  Fante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burgeaer 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Caputo 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Crane 

Devlne 

Dornan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Evans,  Del. 


Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Ma^uire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

M  neta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moak.ey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Michael 

Nateher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prl^e 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

NAYS— 71 

Flndley 

Frenzel 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Hansen 

Holt 

Hyde 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lott 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Marriott 

Mllford 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Gary 
Myers,  Ind. 


Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlnl 

Sarasln 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sehulze 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Skelton 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

S   Germain 
Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Steers 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Thornton 

Ttaxler 

Tsongas 

Tucker 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Poage 

Quayle 

Regula 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Rvmnels 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Sebellus 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stelger 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Trcen 

Trible 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Ashley 

Guyer 

Sttimp 

Cavanaugh 

Holland 

Teague 

Chappell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Thompson 

Clay 

LaFalce 

Tonry 

Collins,  ni. 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Conyers 

Neal 

Vanik 

Dickinson 

Pettis 

Watkins 

Dlggs 

Richmond 

Young,  Alaska 

Erienborn 

Ruppe 

Gonzalez 

Staggers 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Tonry. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Erienborn. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  STARK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4876)  making  economic  stim- 
ulus appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1977,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4876.  with  Mr. 
Kazen  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  bring  before  the 
Members  the  first  major  appropriation 
bill  of  the  session. 

We  have  been  talking  about  televising 
our  meetings  of  the  House.  It  might  be 
good  for  us  to  witness  some  of  these  tele- 
vision exhibitions  and  for  our  constitu- 
ents to  witness  them.  We  would  find  and 
they  would  find  that  we  spend  a  great 
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amount  of  time  throwing  money  at  our 
problems.  Sometimes  we  hit  the  bull's- 
eye;  we  hit  the  mark  and  are  successful, 
and  sometimes  we  fail  to  do  so. 

I  am  aware  as  I  stand  here  before  this 
House  that  stimulus,  economic  stimulus 
legislation,  is  not  something  new  under 
the  Sun.  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
back  in  1935  for  the  f!rst  major  stimulus 
bill  ever  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  It  provided  eco- 
nomic stimulus  in  the  sum  of  $4  billion 
for  a  public  works  program.  That  became 
the  genesis  of  the  WPA  and  the  PWA.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Government 
moved  in  in  a  big,  big  way  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  -the  country,  to 
bring  about  employment,  and  to  prevent 
economic  stagnation  and  disaster.  While 
that  program  was  somewhat  successful, 
but  only  partially,  whether  this  program 
will  be  successful  or  not  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  I  do  not  personally  support.  I 
hope  the  bill  will  prove  successful.  I  shall 
vote  for  it.  along  with  certain  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered. 

We  have  undertaken  to  compromise 
our  differences  and  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  offers  the  maximum  possibility  of 
being  successful,  but  we  do  not  know  in 
advance  whether  it  will  be  successful,  so 
this  is  just  one  more  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  economy. 

Under  the  Ford  administration  we  were 
called  upon  to  provide  for  a  handout  of 
$50  per  person  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Whether  it  was  successful  or 
not,  we  probably  cannot  very  well  prove. 

Further,  whether  this  legislation  of 
$22,600  million  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider, will  succeed  or  not  only  history  will 
tell.  I  will  say  this:  it  will  tend  to  create 
more  inflation,  but  creating  a  limited 
amount  of  inflation  may  not  be  entirely 
objectionable  if  we  succeed  in  putting 
millions  of  Americans  back  to  work.  We 
must  strike  a  balance  and  it  is  a  little  bit 
difficult  to  know  just  what  course  to  take 
on  some  of  the  proposals  in  the  bill. 

I  have  resolved  the  doubt  in  favor  of 
the  stimulus  package.  I  have  resolved  the 
doubt  in  favor  of  the  administration.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  give  the  administra- 
tion this  opportunity  to  see  what  can  be 
done  toward  stimulating  the  economy, 
putting  the  unemployed  back  to  work  and 
thereby  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  anything 
other  than  a  temporary  measure  toward 
the  long-range  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  economy  if  it  is  to  get  well  and  thrive 
again  will  have  to  have  the  backing  of 
the  private  sector  and  that  is  where  our 
difficulty  lies.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  get 
stuck  with  too  much  inflation  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation.  I  would  hope  that  we 
cut  down  the  imemployment  rate  and. 
therefore,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  and  other  programs  such 
as  welfare  that  are  necessary  because  of 
high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Well,  we  have  had  many  problems  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  trying  to  stimu- 
late and  manage  the  economy  or  other- 
wise. We  have  problems  now,  but  we  have 


always  been  able  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  difficulties  which  have  come 
forth. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  a  rather 
awkward  operation  this  afternoon.  A 
number  of  amendments  are  going  to  be 
offered,  totaling  about  $700  million,  to 
further  expand  the  jobs  program.  I 
would  hope  that  we  may  resolve  the 
doubt  in  favor  of  the  package  that  we 
have  and  move  along  and  see  just  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  this  effort  to 
bring  employment  to  a  lot  of  Americans. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  for  about 
a  million  jobs,  and  I  hope  that  it  has  a 
ripple  effect  and  that  there  will  be  many 
other  jobs  provided  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  We  are  also  helping  the  el- 
derly in  certain  provisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  when 
speaking  on  the  rule,  gave  the  Members 
quite  a  bit  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  I 
should  recite  some  of  those  things  which 
the  bill  does — it  will  not  take  but  a 
moment.  The  highlights  are  as  follows; 

There  are  $4  billion  for  acceleration  of 
local  public  works  projects.  We  have  $4.9 
billion  for  the  regular  revenue  sharing 
program,  which  some  of  us  did  not  origi- 
nally support,  but  we  have  launched  the 
revenue  sharing  program  and  it  will  be 
with  us  until  the  end  of  this  century, 
and  probably  for  several  centuries  there- 
after, so  we  have  to  provide  that  $5 
billion. 

Then,  there  is  $632  million  in  anti- 
recession financial  assistance  for  in- 
creased payments  to  States  and  local 
governments.  There  is  not  much  en- 
thusiasm for  that  program.  The  fact  is 
that  I  wish  we  could  have  eliminated  it, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  package  and  we 
will  go  along  and  see  what  we  can  do 
with  it. 

Then,  there  is  $7.9  billion  in  the  bill  for 
public  service  jobs.  This  will  expand  the 
total  from  310.000  jobs  to  600,000  jobs  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  725,000  jobs  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  So,  this  is  a  big  part  of  the 
package.  It  worries  me  that  we  may  not 
get  more  productive  work  with  respect 
to  these  expenditures,  but  then  again  it 
will  provide  jobs  and  we  hope  that  the 
program  will  be  handled  so  that  the  jobs 
will  be  productive  and  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

Then,  there  is  $1  billion  for  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  program.  The  $4 
billion  program  which  we  established  in 
the  1930's  set  up  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  a  series  of  programs  that  did 
turn  out  to  be  rather  popular  and  pro- 
ductive at  that  time.  How  this  will  do 
today,  I  do  not  know. 

Then,  we  have  $1.3  billion  for  special 
$50  payments  to  recipients  of  certain 
retirement  and  survivor,  veteran,  and 
other  benefit  programs,  the  $50  hand- 
out which  has  been  agreed  upon.  I  tried 
to  persuade  the  President  that  I  thought 
this  was  a  bad  way  to  go,  but  the  con- 
sensus was  that  it  should  be  put  in.  The 
economists  were  wild  over  it.  They  are 
often  wild  about  anything  that  spends 
money,  generally  speaking. 

Then,  there  Is  $600  million  in  $50  pay- 
ments for  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  Then,   there 


is  $1.3  billion  in  $50  payments  to  persons 
whose  tax  liability  is  less  than  $50. 

Then,  there  is  $50  million  for  an  addi- 
tional 14,800  jobs  for  community  service 
employment  for  older  Am.ericans.  I  know 
from  observation  that  these  programs 
have  been  quite  successful  in  many  in- 
stances, and  the  more  we  contemplate 
this,  the  more  we  are  fascinated  with 
the  idea  that  we  ought  to  go  this  way  for 
the  elderly  in  the  country. 

Several  amendments  will  be  offered, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  vote  for  this  bill  with  our  eyes  open, 
recognizing  the  pitfalls  that  confront  us. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  while  we  talk  of 
a  balanced  budget  during  a  4-year  period, 
we  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  the  cm-rent  fiscal  year  1977,  which 
ends  September  30,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  increase  in  public  debt  will  be  $80 
billion. 

The  deficit  will  be  somewhat  less.  For 
1978,  $75  billion  is  the  estimated  increase 
in  the  debt.  For  the  past  fiscal  year  1976. 
some  $87  billion  was  added  to  the  debt. 
This  is  a  staggering  back-to-back.  3- 
year  total  of  $243.7  billion  of  increase  in 
the  Federal  debt.  If  we  are  capable  of  be- 
ing shocked  by  figures,  this  will  shock  us. 
However.  I  wonder  if  we  are  capable  any- 
more of  being  shocked  by  fiscal  facte  and 
figures.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978, 
the  public  debt  will  approximate  $794 
billion. 

If  the  Members  are  interested  in  sta- 
tistics, over  55  percent  of  the  entire  debt. 
$440  billion,  will  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  Members  on  the  floor  who 
have  been  here  during  that  10 -year  pe- 
riod. I  am  sorry  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  a  better  job.  We  hope  to  do  a  bet- 
ter job  in  the  future.  But  all  thoughtful 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the  situ- 
ation which  confronts  us  today.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  achieve  its  objective, 
that  we  will  have  renewed  confidence  in 
the  economy,  and  that  the  money  which 
we  provide  from  the  ta.^payer's  pocket 
will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Labor- 
HEW  chapter  of  this  economic  .stimulus 
appropriation  bill  totals  $9,489,000,000— 
all  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  dollar  amount  actually  represents 
a  reduction  of  $1.2  billion  from  the  budg- 
et requests  considered  by  the  committee. 
But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
reduction  is  in  budget  authority  only  and 
will  have  no  effect  on  actual  outlays.  The 
committee  has  basically  provided  the 
same  program  levels  as  the  administra- 
tion proposed  in  ite  budget.  The  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority  that  we  are 
recommending  is  solely  related  to  how 
far  in  the  future  wc  want  to  "forward 
fund"  the  public  service  jobs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act — CETA.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  in  a  minute. 

The  committee  considered  budget  re- 
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no  budget  request,  to  expand  the  older 
workers  employment  program  under  title 
IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  will 
add  about  15,000  jobs  over  the  current 
level  of  22,600.  We  have  included  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  insure  that  all  of 
these  new  jobs  are  allocated  to  national 
contractors. 

We  are  also  providing  $5,099,000  to  fi- 
nance 572  new  permanent  positions  that 
were  requested  in  the  budget.  These  are 
all  directly  related  to  the  very  sizable 
expansion  proposed  in  the  budget  and 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  all 
of  these  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  CETA. 

We  think  it  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  cut  this  request  for  Fed- 
eral staff.  If  we  are  going  to  appropri- 
ate all  of  this  additional  money  and  start 
these  new  programs,  then  the  Labor  De- 
partment should  have  the  necessary  staff 
to  oversee  and  monitor  the  use  of  the 
funds. 

We  did  adjust  the  so-called  lapse 
rate  on  the  jobs  to  reflect  a  more  real- 
istic hiring  schedule  than  the  budget  pro- 
poses. That  resulted  in  a  reduction  ol 
about  $5  million  in  the  budget  request. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  recom- 
mending $500,000  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  begin  development 
of  a  job  vacancy  survey.  There  was  no 
budget  request  for  this  item. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHQN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sv.bcom- 
mittee  to  insure  that  all  of  the  funds 
that  are  provided  for  public  training  in 
this  bill,  under  whatever  title  of  the 
CETA  bill,  are  to  be  made  available  for 
people  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ities. There  is  nothing  in  the  committee 
report.  I  want  to  clarify  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  to  see  to  it 
that  people  who  do  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage are  trained  in  a  language  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  imagine  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  bilingual  people. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  providing  training  for  people  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  is  a  good 
program,  and  I  think  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  it  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Secretary  Marshall  understands  this  and 
will  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  doing  an  outstanding  job. 


as  he  always  does  In  connection  with  the 
appropriation  bills. 

I  do  have  a  few  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
CETA  program. 

In  title  II  programs  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  additional  $124  million 
for  fiscal  year  1977  to  expand  that  pro- 
gram from  its  present  level  of  50,000 
public  service  employment  slots. 

Is  this  extra  money  to  be  used  also  to 
increase  the  slots  up  to  100,000  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year?  That  is  my  question  to  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  who  works  inti- 
mately with  this  program  would  be  able 
to  respond  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. 

Very  frankly  and  very  happily,  I  say 
that  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  answer  this  further  question: 
The  committee  has  put  in  here  $1,016 
billion.  Has  this  been  for  the  purpose  of 
forward  funding  of  the  program  for 
fiscal  year  1978  so  that  these  slots  under 
title  II  can  be  not  only  maintained  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1978  but  increased  by 
another  25,000  slots  during  fiscal  year 
1978? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  further  question. 

For  title  VI  programs,  the  committee 
has  recommended,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
total  of  $6,847  billion  for  fiscal  years  1977 
and  1978.  This  will  enable  us  to  increase 
the  number  of  title  VI  slots  from  the 
present  level  of  260,000  to  500,000  by 
September  30,  1977;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  it  will  enable  us 
to  increase  that  level  to  600.000  slots  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1978? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

In  title  I  of  the  bill  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $95  million  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BOLAND)  . 

In  the  committee  report,  on  page  13, 
there  is  reference  to  those  funds  being 
used  to  advance  the  production  of  the 
Third  Space  Shuttle  Orbiter  from  fiscal 
year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1977. 1  am  inquir- 
ing of  the  gentleman,  since  that  money 
is  to  be  used  for  Orbiter  103,  may  some 
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of  the  money  also  be  used  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  to  refurbish  Orbiters  101 
and  102  as  well  as  advancing  the  Orbiter 
103  program? 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  in- 
tended to  not  limit  this  to  just  the  one 
orbiter,  but  if  the  money  could  be  used 
on  either  one  of  the  other  two.  and  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that 
we  are  not  limiting  it  only  to  advancing 
the  third  orbiter.  A  limited  amount  of 
money  within  the  $95  million  provided 
for  advancing  the  third  orbiter  from 
fiscal  year  1978  to  1977  can  be  used  for 
refurbishment  of  orbiters  101  and  102. 

So  the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  yes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  clarification,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  additional  $4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  local  pub- 
lic works  program,  administered  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion, we  recommend  that  of  the  total 
amount  provided,  up  to  $15  million  may 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses. 

Although  the  budget  estimate  con- 
tained In  House  Document  No.  95-85  was 
for  an  additional  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1978, 
the  provision  of  the  entire  $4  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1977  is  consistent  with  the 
authorizing  legislation.  H.R.  11,  which 
passed  the  House  on  February  24. 

While  some  1,988  projects  with  a  total 
value  of  about  $2  billion  were  funded 
under  the  initial  appropriation  of  $2  bil- 
lion provided  in  fiscal  year  1977,  some 
20,000  project  applications  with  a  total 
value  of  approximately  $18  billion  remain 
unfunded. 

In  closing,  I  would  add  that  the  $15 
million  provided  for  administrative  ex- 
penses is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  the 
timid  enthusiasm  that  my  chairman  has 
for  thLs  bill.  I  have  listened  to  his  re- 
marks as  he  was  giving  us  dire  predic- 
tions about  increasing  the  national  debt, 
and  as  he  was  talking  about  his  other 
concerns,  but  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
share  the  same  concerns  that  my  chair- 
man has;  and  for  this  reason,  I  cannot 
support  the  bill,  in  good  conscience. 


The  funds  requested  here  under  this 
first  major  appropriation  bill  of  the 
Carter  administration  are  phenomenal. 
All  during  the  campaign  last  year  he 
made  this  statement,  and  I  will  read 
what  President  Carter  said: 

I  have  set  a  goal  for  myself  which  I  Intend 
to  meet — that  before  my  Administration  Is 
over,  the  budget  of  the  United  States  wUl 
be  balanced. 

Here  we  are  today  with  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  which  is  the  largest  sup- 
plemental appropriation  since  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  of  $22.6  billion.  Tomorrow  we 
consider  a  supplemental  in  the  amount 
of  $27.9  billion.  That  is  a  total  of  $50.5 
billion,  and  we  can  add  another  $1.5  bil- 
lion there  for  contract  authority,  trans- 
fers, increases  in  limitations,  and  so 
forth. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  House,  that  is  just  for  openers. 
Today  I  understand  that  we  are  going 
to  have  amendments  to  increase  it  by 
$700  million  more. 

It  is  rather  amazing  how  this  bill 
has  been  put  together.  There  have  been 
practically  no  authorizations  for  most  of 
it.  We  had  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  get  the  authority  to  bring  those 
unauthorized  appropriations  to  the  floor. 

I  guess  we  cannot  claim  human  rights 
for  the  minority;  but  there  ought  to  be 
some  minority  rights.  I  got  a  call  from 
my  chairman  at  about  5  o'clock  one  eve- 
ning about  having  a  full  appropriation 
bill  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In 
his  concerned  way,  he  said  to  me: 

I  have  Just  been  advised — I  have  been 
called  into  the  inner  sanctum — that  they 
want  to  raise  this  $250  million  In  counter- 
cyclical aid  to  $900  million  or  so. 

We  had  made  real  progress.  They  were 
only  going  to  raise  it  to  $632  million. 
There  were  no  hearings. 

At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  sub- 
committee was  called  together.  At  9:30 
o'clock  we  go  into  full  committee  and  put 
the  rubberstamp  on  it. 

Just  yesterday  my  chairman  tells  me 
that  he  was  being  called  to  put  almost 
another  $1  billion  on  it.  I  guess  maybe 
only  $700  million  of  that  may  be  today; 
the  rest  we  will  get  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  at  all;  no  hear- 
ings; nothing. 

The  amendments  will  be  here  this 
afternoon  for  $700  million  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  that  is  not  the  way  to 
run  this  House.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  here  before  long. 
I  am  one  who  has  usually  gone  along  with 
increasing  the  debt  limit,  because  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  consequences  if  it  is 
not  increased;  but  it  is  almost  beginning 
to  look  as  though  some  of  us  are  going 
to  have  to  oppose  increasing  the  debt 
limit  only  as  a  method  of  expressing  our 
concern  about  what  is  going  on  around 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said : 


We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
Federal  employees. 

Are  we?  We  have  1.021  in  this  bill  just 
to  administer  these  programs — all  new 
employees.  Why  do  they  not  use  what 
they  have?  I  know  it  is  a  little  difficult 
to  do  that  when  we  are  spreading  around 
that  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  money  were  the  an- 
swer to  solving  some  of  these  economic 
problems,  they  would  have  been  solved 
a  long  time  ago.  because  we  have  been 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
and  the  problem  gets  more  difficult  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  start  to  take  a  new  approach. 
Why  do  we  not  put  some  of  this  money 
into  permanent  reduction  of  the  income 
tax  for  the  average  man  who  is  strug- 
gling out  there  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
for  his  family?  Yes,  we  are  going  to  give 
them  all  $50.  That  will  not  go  very  far. 
We  ought  to  have  a  permanent  income 
tax  reduction  for  those  in  that  middle- 
income  tax  bracket  who  are  trying  to 
raise  their  families  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  schools  and  to  colleges  and  so 
forth. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  rather 
do  it  this  way,  a  way  that  has  not  worked 
before  and  that,  I  predict,  will  not  work 
now. 

We  on  the  minority  side  do  not  have 
too  many  votes.  Maybe  the  politically 
popular  thing  would  be  to  go  along  for 
the  ride.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  al- 
most had  the  feeling  that  maybe  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  increase  it  a  little 
more. 
Why  not? 

FMrther,  I  would  say  that  if  any  of  the 
Members  have  any  amendments  that 
might  be  in  order,  then  now  is  the  time 
to  get  them  in.  Get  them  in  right  now. 
Well,  here  we  are  with  the  biggest 
supplemental  we  have  had. 

Remember  the  Budget  Act.  I  served 
on  the  committee  that  helped  put  the 
Budget  Act  together.  One  of  the  things 
that  we  had  a  little  celebration  about 
in  our  full  committee  was  that  there 
would  be  no  more  supplementals  after 
the  Budget  Act.  That  was  going  to  be 
the  end  of  the  supplementals.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard 
the  end  of  them  since.  Not  only  have 
we  had  more  supplementals,  we  have  big- 
ger supplementals. 

Somone  asked  me  whether  this  is 
within  the  budget  target  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Budget  Control  Act. 
There  is  one  thing  in  the  Budget  Control 
Act  that  Is  not  in  it  and  that  is  control 
of  the  budget.  There  is  no  control  of  the 
budget  in  the  Budget  Control  Act.  All 
they  do  is  increase  the  amount  of  money. 
So  that  all  anybody  has  to  do  is  to  come 
in  with  more  money.  Then  they  ask.  Is 
that  within  the  ceiling?  Well,  we  were 
going  to  break  the  ceiling,  like  I  said,  so 
they  called  the  Budget  Committee  to- 
gether and  raised  the  ceiling. 

That  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Budget  Act.  But  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do  about  it,  especially  those  of  us  in 
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has  provided  for  forward-funding  of  ti- 
tle VI  funds  for  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
number  of  new  programs  under  title  III 
of  CETA 

One  billion  dollars  is  provided  for  a 
new  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram, including  Rural  and  Urban  Youth 
Service  Corps. 

Another  $250  million  is  provided  for 
a  new  skill  training  improvement  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  intended  primarily 
for  retraining  permanently  displaced 
workers. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars is  provided  for  a  program  known  as 
HIRE,  aimed  at  persuading  large  cor- 
porations to  hire  disabled  young  vet- 
erans. 

Sixty-eight  million  dollars  is  provided 
to  substantially  increase  the  size  of  the 
Job  corps,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
finest  programs  we  have  available  for 
training  young  people. 

Finally,  an  additional  $59.4  million  is 
added  for  community  service  employ- 
ment programs  for  older  Americans,  and 
the  committee  has  directed  the  Secretary 
to  allocate  $60  million  in  available  dis- 
cretionary funds  for  programs  aimed  at 
migrants,  Indians,  veterans,  and  appren- 
ticeship training. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  March  9  indicates  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  further  re- 
finements in  its  stimulus  package  as  it 
relates  to  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. We  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  new  administration  in  working  out 
further  changes  that  will  benefit  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Let  me  conclude  by  congratulating  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  of 
many  years,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Flood.  He  has 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  we  are  dealing  with  here  to- 
day, and  a  great  compassion  for  those 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
those  who  need  training  in  order  to  enter 
our  labor  force  on  a  competitive  basis. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  presented 
the  House  with  a  well-balanced  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  trepidation  that  I  direct  a  question 
to  one  part  of  the  committee  report  on 
page  18,  that  deals  with  $10 1/2  million  for 
a  senior  citizen  program.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity on  Sunday  to  visit  one  of  the 
programs  that  will  be  funded  and  there- 
by continued  under  this  supplemental. 
The  program  provides  for  neighborhood 
senior  citizen  centers  to  be  staffed  by 
senior  citizens.  The  project  not  only  sup- 
plements their  average  income,  but  it 
also  allows  the  town  to  keep  the  centers 
open  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  is 
one  very  good  example  of  where  the 
money  we  are  appropriating  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  Individuals 
and  their  lives.  It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
does  follow  the  committee's  directive. 


At  this  point  I  will  place  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  modest  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  citizens  who  would  like  to  see  this 
supplemental  passed  and  this  funding 
continued. 
Town  of  Islip,  Department  of  Human 
Resources 

March  3,  1977. 
To:  Thomas  Downey,  Congressman. 
From:  Senior  Citizens  Clubs,  Clayton  St.  C.I. 
Re :  Discontinuance  of  Recreational  Workers 
21.  No.  1  Sponsored  by  AARP  and  NRTA 
National  Level,  title  No.  10,  Administra- 
tion on  Aging: 
Signed  by  M.  Kavanach  and  116  others. 
The  above  signatures  feel  that  the  follow- 
ing employees  Hazel   Treadwell,  Ben  Stats, 
Jane  Penny,  Bertha  Rivera,  and  Rose  Mo- 
dugno  are  very  essential  to  the  Seniors  who 
participate  at  the  Clayton  Street  Center,  C.I. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I, 
likewise,  have  visited  these  centers  for 
the  elderly,  and  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing 
that  is  being  done  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  It  means  a  lot.  I  think  all  of  the 
Members  who  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram support  the  program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  the  subject  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND) ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee having  to  do  with  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
approach  this  matter  with  temerity  nor 
do  I  approach  it  with  furiosity,  I  merely 
approach  it  with  a  little  bit  of  logic  and 
reason,  and  I  hope  compromise. 

Chapter  I  of  the  economic  stimulus 
bill  contains  three  appropriations  which 
total  $5,718,585,000.  The  first  item,  Mr. 
Chairman,  provides  $4,991,085,000  to 
fund  regular  general  revenue  sharing 
payments  for  the  entitlement  period  be- 
ginning January  1  of  this  year  and  end- 
ing September  30  of  this  year.  As  the 
Members  well  know,  under  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  some  39,000 
units  of  general  purpose  governments 
are  eligible  to  receive  funds  and  will  re- 
ceive funds  under  this  appropriation. 
Before  the  revenue  sharing  program  was 
extended  last  fall— it  was  extended  for 
3%  years  as  of  January  1  of  this  year— 
these  funds  were  provided  through  a  per- 
manent appropriation.  However,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Budget  Act,  the  legisla- 
tion renewing  the  program  requires  an 
annual  appropriation  of  the  entitlement 
funds.  Although  it  is  not  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package,  we  are  recom- 
mending funds  in  this  bill  to  insure  that 
the  moneys  will  be  avaUable  for  the  next 
quarter's  payment  which  must  be  made 
by  April  5.  This  is  a  mandatory  appro- 
priation for  the  payment  of  entitlement 
funds,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  3  weeks.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  included  this  item  in 

the  bUl.  »„«„*. 

The  next  item  includes  $632,500,000  for 
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the  antirecession  financial  assistance 
program,  the  countercyclical  revenue 
sharing  program  that  was  a  part  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1976. 
title  II.  This  program,  as  the  member- 
ship knows,  provides  quarterly  payments 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  help 
maintain  basic  services  during  periods 
of  economic  recession  which  reduce  local 
tax  receipts. 

Last  year  in  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Appropriations  Act  this  commit- 
tee, and  the  full  committee,  provided 
$1,250,000,000  for  that  particular  title. 
That  was  the  total  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization, the  full  amount,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  program  would  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  supplemental  request  of  $925  mil- 
lion would  have  provided  for  higher  pay- 
ments in  the  fourth  and  fifth  quarters 
but  the  committee  decided  to  fund  the 
fourth  and  fifth  quarters  under  the  old 
formula.  That  is  what  we  did  in  the 
original  markup.  Subsequently  we  were 
asked  by  the  administration  and  by  the 
leadership  to  include  additional  funds 
for  the  antirecession  financial  assistance 
program  to  permit  a  change  in  the  for- 
mula. This  committee  decided  that  we 
would  fund  the  fourth  quarter  at  the 
present  formula  and  that  we  would  fund 
the  fifth  quarter  at  the  new  formula, 
provided  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations — the  committee  that 
has  jurisdiction  in  this  area — approves 
legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
new  formula.  So  we  do  provide  in  this 
bill  $632.5  million  for  the  fifth  quarter 
payment.  That  $632  5  million,  when 
added  to  the  $62.5  million  that  will  be 
available  after  the  fourth  quarter  pay- 
ment, will  bring  the  total  available  for 
the  fifth  quarter  payment  to  $695  mil- 
lion. But  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  spent  under  the  new  formula 
will  not  be  spent  and  cannot  be  spent 
until  there  is  an  authorization  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
So  the  most  that  could  be  spent  would  be 
$250  million,  absent  an  authorization 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  the  new  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  also 
recommending  advancing  $95  million 
from  fiscal  year  1978  to  1977  for  pro- 
duction of  the  third  space  shuttle  or- 
biter.  The  third  orbiter  was  originally 
scheduled  for  Initial  funding  in  1977. 
Last  year's  budget  proposed  a  1-year  de- 
lay in  the  program,  and  while  the  1978 
request  does  include  funding  for  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  orbiters,  in  order 
to  keep  people  on  the  job  we  have  ad- 
vanced funding  for  the  third  orbiter 
from  1978  to  1977. 

The  reason  we  did  this  in  the  job 
stimulus  bill  is  to  be  sure  that  some 
14,000  jobs  in  35  States  throughout  the 
coimtry  would  be  saved  in  this  fiscal  year. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  $95  million 
being  advanced  from  1978  to  1977  in  this 
bUl. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper 
time  I  will  offer  a  committee  amendment 
to  add  $300  million  for  the  EPA's  section 
206(a)  waste  water  treatment  reim- 
bursement program.  This  program  is  au- 


thorized and  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $2.1  billion  for  reimbursement 
to  the  local  communities  under  this  pro- 
gram. In  our  judgment  there  is  not  only 
a  moral  commitment  but  there  is  also  a 
legal  commitment  to  reimburse  those 
communities  that  initiat^ed  waste  water 
treatment  plants  between  the  years  1966 
and  1972.  Those  communities  that  built 
waste  water  treatment  plants  between 
1966  and  1972  had  the  promise  held  out 
to  them  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  reimburse  them  up  to  55  percent 
of  the  moneys  that  they  expended  for 
this  purpose.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
in  this  bill  by  providing  $300  million- 
making  the  reimbursement  whole  under 
the  section  206(a>  program. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  half- 
heartedly support  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  but  I  do  so  with  mixed  emotions, 
because  while  the  measure  contains  a 
number  of  elements  that  could  be  help- 
ful in  dealing  with  our  unemployment 
problem,  particularly  long-term,  struc- 
tural unemployment,  it  provides  sub- 
stantial funding  for  programs  of  dubious 
value  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  par- 
ticularly from  a  cost-effectiveness  stand- 
point. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  the  latter 
is  the  S4  billion  included  in  the  bill  for 
public  works  construction  projects.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hou.<;e  Budget  Committee, 
this  amount  will  create  only  an  addi- 
tional 160,000  man -year  jobs,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  at  a  staggering  cost  of 
$25,000  per  job. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from. the  claims  of 
proponents  of  this  approach  that  it 
would  create  upwards  of  400,000  to 
600,000  jobs.  It  might  create  this  num- 
ber of  jobs  if  you  count  jobs  of  3  days' 
duration,  or  a  week's  duration,  or  a 
month's  duration,  as  is  typical  for  jobs 
on  a  construction  project,  but  a  more 
straightforward  count  shows  that  the 
actual  total  is  far  less  on  a  yearly  basis. 

In  addition,  many  of  these  jobs  are 
not  likely  to  come  on  board  until  18 
months  to  2  years  from  now  when  the 
needs  may  not  be  the  same  and  the  effect 
will  be  to  further  stimulate  inflationary 
pressures. 

There  is  little  justification  for  includ- 
ing $632  million  for  antirecession  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  localities, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  committee's 
own  admission  in  the  original  version  of 
this  report  that  "very  little  information 
on  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  program 
is  available."  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  the  cost  of  each 
job  financed  by  this  program  is  $25,000, 
and  even  then,  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  jobs  would  not  be  funded  any- 
way. 

The  cost  of  the  425,000  public  service 
jobs  added  in  this  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  $8,300  annually  per  job.  Most 
of  the  public  service  jobs  will  be  funded 
under  CETA  title  VI,  which  is  aimed  at 
those  areas  with  an  unemployment  rate 
of  4.5  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months. 


The  law  adopted  last  year  extending 
title  VI  made  some  significant  changes 
which,  if  effectively  administered,  should 
enable  this  program  to  more  effectively 
zero  in  on  the  long-term  unemployed 
and  substantially  reduce  the  high  sub- 
stitution problem  which  has  plagued  this 
program  in  the  past. 

Basically,  the  new  law  requires  that 
new  public  service  jobs  go  only  to  those 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  or 
more  weeks  or  to  welfare  recipients.  It 
further  requires  that  an  individual  have 
a  family  income  of  less  than  $6,700  on 
a  national  average  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  PSE  job,  and  that  the  new  jobs 
be  part  of  a  project  of  no  more  than  12 
months  duration  and  which  involves 
jobs  not  normally  funded  by  local  com- 
munities. 

There  are  several  elements,  however, 
which  are  potentially  troublesome.  One 
has  to  do  with  the  tremendous  amount 
of  paperwork  which  is  required  of  locali- 
ties in  administering  the  CETA  program. 
I  hope  that  with  this  great  expansion  of 
the  program,  the  Carter  administration 
will  also  act  to  ease  this  burden. 

The  other  element  relates  to  the  wages 
which  can  be  paid  to  public  service  job- 
holders. There  is  currently  a  ceiling  of 
$10,000  per  job  annually,  which  I  think 
is  too  high  because  it  would  not  provide 
sufficient  incentive  to  the  PSE  job- 
holders to  treat  these  jobs  as  transitory 
in  nature  and  continually  look  for  more 
permanent  employment. 

When  one  realizes  that  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  PSE  jobholders  end  up  on 
other  jobs  when  they  leave  their  PSE 
jobs,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem,  because  we  want  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  having  people  simply 
stay  in  their  PSE  job  until  it  expires, 
and  then  go  back  into  the  unemplojTnent 
rolls. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Labor 
Department,  some  23  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic service  jobs  pay  over  $7,500  annually 
in  wages,  and  some  39  percent  pay  over 
$6,700.  So,  while  we  are  talking  about  a 
minority  of  the  public  service  jobhold- 
ers, we  are  talking  about  a  significant 
number  who  may  be  finding  their  wages 
so  satisfying  they  do  not  seek  other  work. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  13  million 
Americans  currently  working  full  time 
on  a  year-round  basis  earn  less  than 
$7,000  annually,  an  additional  7  6  mil- 
lion working  full  time  for  27  to  49  weeks 
earn  less  than  $7,000.  It  is  clearly  unfair 
to  these  people,  who  are  not  eligible  for 
public  service  jobs,  to  have  their  taxes 
used  to  pay  a  substantial  number  of 
public  service  jobholders  at  higher  wage 
rates. 

The  converse  is  that  public  service  job- 
holders are  not  likely  to  seek  some  of 
these  other  jobs  in  the  private  sector  if 
their  PSE  wages  are  higher  than  the 
rates  in  the  other  jobs. 

I  had  toyed  with  the  idea  of  offering 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  reducing  the 
wage  ceiling,  but  decided  to  wait  until 
the  authorizing  bill  comes  up,  because 
of  the  rather  complicated  nature  of  the 
issue. 

A  total  of  of  $1.5  billion  in  the  bill  will 
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go  for  various  training  rrograms,  In- 
cluding $1  billion  for  yoith  programs. 
I  am  quite  concerned  abcut  the  youth 
money,  because  the  prograi  ns  do  not  ap 
pear  to  be  very  well  structured 
pears  as  though  there  was 
to  do  something  about  you^h  unemploy 
ment,  but  very  litle  concejition  of  what 
to  do.  so  the  money  was  s  mply  thrown 
into  a  mixmash  of  pursuits.  There  ap 
pears  to  be  considerable 
teaching  basic  skills,  which 
responsibility  of  our  schoo 
putting  youth  to  work  in 
centers,  but  very  little  emihasis  on  the 
actual  job  training  necessary  to  enable 
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conservation 


them  to  qualify  for  jobs 
sector. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  we  are 
funding,  however,  appear  ta  be  more  po 
tentlally  beneficial;  $250  liiillion  is  in 
eluded  for  a  new  skill  trailing  improve 
ment  program,  which  Is  designed  to  up 
grade  the  quality  of  skill  training  in  close 
cooperation  with  private  industry.  Prime 
sponsors  would  administer  ;he  program, 
but  they  would  be  funded  an  the  basis 
of  project  applications  or  pi  oposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Labor  Department. 

The  proposals  will  have  t<i  be  endorsed 
by  a  private  sector  oversight  committee, 
which  will  be  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  community's  ir  dastrv.  This 
committee  is  to  be  fuUv  invc  ved  in  iden- 
tifying types  of  occupations  ivhere  train- 
ing, is  needed,  in  reviewing  i  )r  arranging 
for  on-the-job  training.  anc(  assisting  in 
the  placement  of  program  graduates.  The 
intent  is  that  training  be  in  occupations 
requiring  signuicant  and  rec  Dgnized  skill 
levels,  such  as  technicians,  i-epair  work, 
and  paraprofessional  occupy  tions. 

In  my  view,  this  is  the  direction  our 
training  programs  ought  to  be  headed, 
with  close  working  cooperati  jn  with  pri- 
vate industry,  and  with  training  geared 
to  actual  skills  needed  and  jo  as  available. 
Another  program,  called  HIRE,  funded 
at  a  level  of  $120  million,  will  essentially 
provide  stipends  to  employer;  i  to  hire  and 
train  young  veterans,  the  participating 
employers  will  be  selected  b  r  the  Labor 
Department  on  the  basis  cf  proposals 
submitted  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis.  The  plan  is  to  use  only  large  firms 
that  operate  on  a  multiregic  nal  basis. 

The  bill  also  includes  funds  to  double 
the  size  of  the  Job  Corps  am  i  to  expand 
the  apprenticeship  prograrr ,  two  pro- 
grams which  have  pretty  gcod  rates  of 
matching  skills  with  jobs. 

A  small  item  in  the  bill,  or  which  I 
take  personal  responsibility  is  $500,000 
to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Labdr  Statistics 
to  undertake  the  development  of  a  Job 
vacancy  survev.  Our  full  Apj  iropriatlons 
Committee  added  the  items  t  >  the  bill  as 
a  result  of  my  amendment  o  the  sub- 
committees recommendation;.  We  have 
very  little  information  availa  ale  at  pres- 
ent on  jobs  available  but  unl  lied  in  this 
country,  but  we  need  such  inl  ormation  if 
we  are  to  effectively  determuie  where  to 
direct  our  job  training.  We  also  need  it 
to  enable  the  Employment  sirvice  to  do 
a  better  job  of  referring  the  fnemployed 
to  job  openings,  and  to  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  what  the  real  job  ere  ition  needs 
are. 

This  survey  will  enable  us  to  fill  this 
important  informational  gap 


It  will  be  similar  to  the  current  unem- 
ployment statistics  in  that  information 
will  be  provided  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
statistics  will  also  be  broken  down  ac- 
cording to  job  vacancies  by  region  and 
job  vacancies  by  occupation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cates it  will  take  about  2  years  to  develop 
the  mechanics  before  the  survey  can  be 
undertaken,  so  the  money  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  to  get  BLS  started  on 
this  effort  without  further  delay. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  bill  will  enable  us  to  make  some 
progress  on  the  unemplosonent  front,  but 
it  should  not  be  thought  of  as  any  great 
panacea,  and  certainly  in  several  in- 
stances does  not  represent  the  most  pru- 
dent use  of  tax  dollars.  It  is  a  short-term 
measure  that  does  not  focus  on  the  long- 
term  aspects  of  unemployment,  a  prob- 
lem which  we  must  begin  to  address  In 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

And  finally  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  are 
amendments  adopted  to  Increase  this 
measure  over  the  budget  I  will  have  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SncES). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  Economic  ^Stimulus  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1977  is  to  provide 
meaningful  jobs  for  imemployed  Ameri- 
cans and  to  stimulate  the  private  sector. 
Pew  of  us  would  argue  with  those  goals. 
The  committee  has  honestly  and  admir- 
ably recognized  that  the  programs  put 
forth  in  the  bill  are  not  cure-alls  for  the 
serious  and  complex  economic  problems 
we  face.  However,  the  bill  has  obvious 
shortcomings  which  I  shall  discuss. 

Obviously  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into 
the  bill.  The  committee  has  worked  hard. 
Although  the  stated  goals  of  the  bill  are 
commendable,  even  the  most  commend- 
able goals  must  be  weighed  against  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  bill.  With 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  we  incur  an  im- 
mediate tax  burden  to  be  paid  by  today's 
citizens,  and  there  are  long-term  tax 
costs  which  will  have  to  be  borne  by  fu- 
ture generations.  The  bill  provides  for 
$22,599,419,000  in  new  budget  authority 
which  the  committee  hopefully  figures 
will  create  1  million  new  jobs.  Only  in  re- 
cent years  have  we  blithely  juggled  fig- 
ures like  these.  Viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  jobs  to  be  created,  the  direct  cost  of 
the  bill  will  be  a  staggering  $22,599.42 
per  job.  On  the  plus  side,  the  spending  of 
this  much  money  will  create  many  other 
jobs  through  the  multiplier  effect.  We 
can  agree  nevertheless,  that  it  is  well  to 
understand  just  how  expensive  this  bill 
will  be  In  terms  of  effecting  its  stated 
goals. 

The  committee's  report — No.  95-66 — 
contains  a  statement  on  the  inflationary 
Impact  of  H.R.  4876  about  which  the 
committee  is  rightfully  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  report  then  goes  on  to  make  two 
incredible  statements  to  wit: 

(1)  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  Federal 
spending  Is  not  by  definition  Inflationary 
.  .  .  (page  9,  para.  3). 

(2)  Estimates  have  been  on  President  Car- 
ter's economic  package  which  Indicate  that 
there  would  be  no  Inflationary  Impact  In  FY 


1978  .  .  ."  Although  later  noting  that  ".  . 
these  are  very  imprecise  estimates  .  .  .  (page 
9,  para  4). 

Obviously,  the  spending  of  $22.6  bfl- 
lion  in  a  short  term  will  be  inflationary. 
This  is  especially  so  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  now  estimated  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  from  our  productive 
citizens  $73  billion  this  year  and  $65.8 
billion  in  1978.  Whether  the  inflationary 
spending  of  H.R.  4876  coupled  with  the 
heaping  of  anothw  $138  billion  on  the 
ever-increasing  deficit  is  an  acceptable 
trade  off  for  the  jobs  and  economic 
stimulus  that  are,  in  theory,  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  bill  is  a  question  that  should 
be  seriously  considered  by  this  body  and 
by  the  administration.  No  one  has  at- 
tempted to  tell  us  the  extent  of  the  effect 
the  impact  of  the  bill  will  have  on  future 
unemployment  and  inflationary  prob- 
lems. 

We  recall  very  painfully  the  difficulties 
encoimtered,  because  of  faulty  guidelines, 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  regulation 
created  havoc  in  the  application  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  comparatively  small 
jobs  program  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. The  programs  which  were  made 
possible  have  been  delayed  and  their  ap- 
plication has  been  to  very  limited  areas. 
Too  much  of  the  Nation  was  completely 
ignored  in  the  distribution  of  project, 
we  can  only  hope  this  situation  will  not 
recur  in  the  new  program. 

I  am  seriously  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  H.R.  4876  provides  approval  for 
blank  check  spending.  This  is  something 
new  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  has  carefully  guarded  its  preroga- 
tives determining  exactly  where  money  is 
to  be  spent  and  for  what  programs.  It  has 
wanted  careful  accounting  of  appro- 
priated funds  in  advance  of  spending,  not 
at  some  future  date  and  probably  as  a 
result  of  investigations  into  what  hap- 
pened to  the  taxpayer's  money.  Blank 
check  spending  is  a  dangerous  adventure 
which  is  unnecessary. 

We  realize  that  we  have  to  go  one  more 
time  to  the  well.  We  have  to  prime  the 
pump  again.  I  am  afraid  we  do  it  with 
less  faith  than  in  times  past.  To  do  it 
without  proper  authorization,  as  will  be 
the  case  in  some  areas  in  this  bill,  will  be 
a  new  adventure  in  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  could  be  induced 
to  accept  greater  participation  in  solving 
unemployment  through  tax  incentives  of 
other  acceptable  programs.  This  would 
achieve  a  desirable  puipose  of  putting 
the  worker  diiectly  into  the  private  sec- 
tor and  this,  after  all,  should  be  our  goal 
in  all  Federal  spending  programs. 

The  bill  has  some  desirable  provisions 
such  as  job  and  skill  training  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  industry.  This  is  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Still  others 
such  as  public  service  employment  have 
annual  compensation  at  such  a  rate — up 
to  $10,000 — that,  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  would  create  an  incentive  for 
many  individuals  to  want  to  stay  with 
the  program  instead  of  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector. 

Some  action  now  is  necessary.  We  are 
given  no  choice  except  the  bill  now  before 
us.  It  is  infiationary;  it  will  add  to  the 
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burden  of  an  ever-increasing  deficit.  We 
had  hoped  it  would  offer  new,  creative 
ideas  to  the  problems  of  unemployment. 
I  am  very  disturbed  that  the  bill  in 
reality  falls  back  on  the  deception  that 
free  spending  Washington  liberals  have 
visited  on  our  people  for  40  years;  name- 
ly, that  we  can  spend  ourselves  into  eco- 
nomic recovery,  provided  we  are  willing 
to  spend  long  enough  and  hard  enough. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  provide  economic 
stimulus  appropriations.  Today,  high 
rates  of  unemployment  continue  to  be 
a  serious  national  economic  problem.  Be- 
sides the  human  tragedy  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  is  losing 
billions  of  dollars  in  foregone  tax  reve- 
nues and  is  having  to  spend  additional 
billions  in  various  income  support  pro- 
grams for  the  unemployed. 

Because  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion, it  is  important  to  continue  Federal 
economic  stimulus  efforts  and  to  in- 
crease them  in  certain  areas.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  continuation  along  with 
substantial  increases  in  public  service 
jobs,  public  works  projects,  and  anti- 
recession financial  assistance.  These 
measures  are  essential  if  the  present 
high  rate  of  unemployment  is  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  near  future. 

The  bill  which  was  reported  from  com- 
mittee contains  over  $20.7  billion  in  new 
budget  authority.  Estimates  indicate 
that  nearly  1  million  jobs  will  be  directly 
created  by  the  funds  in  this  bill,  along 
with  a  considerable  number  of  other  jobs 
created  by  the  multiplier  effects  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill. 

Highlights  of  this  bill  include  .$4  bil- 
lion for  the  acceleration  of  local  public 
works  projects.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  this  is  in  addition  to  the  $2  billion 
which  was  provided  for  local  public 
works  so  far  this  year. 

While  some  1,988  projects  with  a  total 
value  of  over  $1,9  billion  were  funded 
under  the  initial  $2  billion  provided  by 
the  Congress,  some  20,000  project  appli- 
cations with  a  total  value  of  approxi- 
mately $18  billion  remain  unfunded,  and 
they  are  ready  to  go. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  of  $4 
billion  provided  in  this  bill  should  permit 
the  funding  of  a  significant  number  of 
these  projects  which  will  provide  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities 
through  the  rapid  construction  of  useful 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
in  distressed  areas. 

The  bill  also  includes  $1  billion  to  es- 
tablish a  new  youth  employment  and 
training  program.  This  program  will  be 
directed  toward  the  unemployed  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  and 
will  include  both  an  Urban  Youth  Service 
Corps  and  a  Rural  Youth  Service  Corps. 
Young  people  will  be  employed  and  re- 
ceive training  in  conservation  centers 
where  the  activities  will  be  primarily  di- 
rected to  the  conservation,  development, 
or  management  of  public  parks,  forests, 
and  recreational  areas.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  youth  program  will  include  72.- 
000  employment  and  training  slots  by 


the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  154,000 
jobs  by  the  end  of  1978. 

As  the  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  the  problems  of 
youth  unemployment  finally  receiving 
the  attention  they  deserve  here  on  the 
House  fioor. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  that 
I  proposed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Meeds)  to  expand  this 
program  to  those  up  through  age  25  will 
pass  because  that  is  where  serious  un- 
employment problems  remain.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon),  was  right  when  he  said 
this  was  a  popular  program.  It  was. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  programs  dur- 
ing the  depression,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  old  CCC,  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  was  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  all  the  Roosevelt  programs.  To- 
day we  can  see  the  lasting  effects  of 
those  programs  in  my  own  district,  in 
forests,  in  campsites,  in  picnic  areas,  and 
in  areas  of  reforestation.  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  tailored  after  that  program, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  only  take  peo- 
ple off  the  welfare  rolls  and  off  unem- 
ployment rolls,  but  it  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  constructive  work. 

I  hope  this  will  be  expanded  to  allow 
them  to  put  up  quonset  huts  with  shops 
so  that  they  may  learn  a  trade.  This  will 
teach  the  boys  and  the  girls  how  to  ac- 
complish things  and  give  them  training 
right  there  in  the  forests  so  that  when 
they  go  back  to  the  city  they  will  have  a 
useful  trade  in  which  they  can  seek  em- 
ployment. 

This  bill  also  includes  $59.4  million  for 
community  service  employment  for  older 
Americans.  This  amount  will  provide  an 
additional  14,800  part-time  jobs  for  low- 
income  older  workers  over  the  level  of 
22,600  jobs  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
the  regular  appropriations  bill  for  1977. 
This  program  represents  a  significant 
benefit  for  our  older  citizens  who  depend 
upon  this  part-time  employment  pro- 
gram to  supplement  their  fixed  incomes 
while  providing  valuable  community 
service. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  are  funds  for 
the  acceleration  of  a  variety  of  transpor- 
tation projects.  These  include  increased 
funding  for  airport  development  grants, 
off-system  railway-highway  crossing 
projects,  and  safer  off -system  highways. 

When  we  get  into  the  amendment 
stage,  I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  this  bill  by  another 
$50  million  for  section  505  of  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  Act  of  1976  for  our 
railroads  which  desperately  need  this 
money  to  rebuild  their  roadbeds,  espe- 
cially in  the  Northeast  part  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  in  this  bill  are 
generally  designed  to  provide  much 
needed  economic  stimulus.  I  believe  that 
they  will  significantly  assist  our  people 
and  our  Nation  to  pull  out  of  the  reces- 
sion which  has  continued  to  plague  us.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman      from     Connecticut      (Mr. 

GlAIMO ) . 

Mr.  GLA^IMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4876,  the  economic  stim- 
ulus appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  committee  later  this  afternoon. 

These  amendments  would  restore  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  economic  stimulus 
package  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  the  third  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  adopted  on  March  3. 1  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  vari- 
ous subcommittee  chairmen  for  their 
willingness  to  offer  these  amendments  in 
order  that  the  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age we  have  agreed  upon  can  be  promptly 
implemented. 

It  should  be  clear  to  Members  of  the 
Hoase  that  the  third  budget  resolution 
presented  the  Congress  with  a  highly  un- 
usual situation.  It  was  made  necessary  by 
the  need — recognized  by  all — to  provide 
stimulus  to  the  economy. 

The  Budget  Committee  began  with  the 
President's  stimulus  proposals.  However, 
nearly  every  witness  appearing  before 
our  committee  stated  that  the  President's 
proposals  could  not  achieve  his  goal  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  about  6.8  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1977. 

Consequently,  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate added  certain  stimulus  proposals  to 
a.ssure  that  the  President's  economic 
goals  were  met.  These  additional  pro- 
posals were  approved  by  substantial 
margins  in  the  third  budget  resolution. 

The  amendments  to  be  offered  today 
make  our  appropriations  actions  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  level  of  economic 
stimulus  called  for  in  the  third  budget 
resolution.  I  urge  their  adoption,  and 
once  again  commend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  its  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy  as  expressed 
through  our  budget  process. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  of  my  own  personal  con- 
cerns about  this  legislation  and  the 
amount  of  money,  the  total  amount  in- 
volved, I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  bring  certain  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  with  re- 
spect to  title  II  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Economic  Stimulus 
Appropriations  Act  for  1977  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $632.5  million  in  anti- 
recession assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  under  title  n  of  the  Public 
Works  Employment  Act  of  1976. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  we  un- 
derstand the  origin  and  nature  of  this 
program.  Title  II  came  before  us  last 
year  in  a  conference  report  as  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House-passed  public 
works  employment  bUl.  No  House  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  program  which 
authorized  $1.5  billion  of  temporary, 
emergency  assistance  to  help  State  and 
local  governments  impacted  by  the  re- 
cession to  maintain  their  basic  services. 
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Title  n  was  accepted  by  thi ; 
15-month  program  because 
insisted  that  the  public  w 
ment  bill  could  not  be 
this  concession  to  the  Senatj; 

As  part  of  his  economic 
age.  President  Carter  has 
extending  the  title  II  . 
its  present  expiration  date 
ber    30,    1977.    with 
creased  funding. 

I  am  pleased  to  report 
tergovemmental  Relations 
Resources  Subcommittee,  w 
is   actively   considering   this 
Several  hearings  have  alreacjy 

this    month    by    the    

which  we  have  obtained  som< 
tial  information  for  evaluat 
II  program  and  hopefully 
a  rational  economic  stimuJu; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
with  the  Members  of  this 
committee,  some  of  the  facts 
already  been  brought  to  our 

First,  title  II  is  not  a 
since  the  money  can  be 
purpose  relating  to  the 
basic  services.  Further,  like 
sharing  program  we  renew 
and  for  which  provision  is 
$4  billion  in  this  bill  under 
ment  program,  title  II  funds 
used  to  reduce  State  and 
course,  to  the  extent  that   . 
tions  benefit  individuals  whi) 
rather  than  spend  the 
the  very  opposite  of  econon^c 
tion  will  result. 

Second,  as  presently  const 
II  is  not  an  economic  stimuli  s 
The  only  reliable  informatio^ 
on  the  actual  use  of  title  II 
a  field  investigation  being 
the  General  Accounting  Officje 
mine  the  impact  of  these 

month  ago.  the  GAO  had 

lent  governments,  constitutirfg 
sentative  sample  of  States 
counties.  Of  the  six  State 
studied,  not  one  has  yet  spen 
the  funds  they  have  been 
last  July.  While  half  of  these 
appropriated  some  funds,  no 
yet  been  spent.  The  picture  is 
better  for  the   10  large  citii 
in  the  GAO  survey.  Pour  of 
have  spent  some  of  their  titl« 
tions.  Similarly,  two  of  the  .. 
examined  have  speht  some  tit 
If  these  findings  hold  true 
maining  governmental  units 
study,  then  most  recipients 
their  title  II  money  into  savin 
rather  than  spending  it  to 
economy.  You  may  have 
Senate      subcommittee       ,_ 
found  the  title  II  funds  bein; 
a  variety  of  program  purpose^ 
what  you  have  not  been  told 

survey  is  that  it  asked 

how  they  planned  to  use  th( 
not  how  or  whether  the  funds 
The  GAO  findings  are  not  , 
if  we  examine  the  provisions 
Since  these  funds  must  be  „ 
cordance  with  the  laws  and 
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applicable  to  the  expenditure  of  each 
government's  own  revenues,  delays  are 
inevitable  until  the  legislative  bodies  can 
meet  to  decide  on  their  disposition.  In 
addition,  local  and  State  governments 
cannot  plan  ahead  to  include  title  II 
funds  in  their  budgets,  as  they  do  reve- 
nue sharing,  because  payments  are 
geared  to  fluctuating  unemployment 
rates.  In  many  instances,  payments  are 
turned  on  and  off  like  a  water  faucet 
when  a  government's  3-month  average 
rate,  or  final  month  unemployment  rate, 
falls  below  4.5  percent. 

A  third  and  even  more  serious  problem 
is  that  the  unemployment  rates  used  to 
determine  who  receives  money  and  how 
much  are  highly  unreliable  and  of  ques- 
tionable appropriateness  in  a  program  of 
this  kind. 

We  simply  do  not  have  acceptable  un- 
employment figures  below  the  State  level, 
except  for  some  very  large  communities. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  in- 
formed the  subcommittee  that  when  un- 
employment rates  are  assigned  to  com- 
munities of  less  than  50,000  population, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  worries 
whether  the  rates  are  any  better  than 
random  numbers.  Yet,  it  is  these  ar- 
bitrary, concocted  numbers  that  deter- 
mine which  of  our  local  communities 
receive  title  II  funds  and  the  amount  of 
that  assistance. 

The  unemployment  rates  estimated  for 
large,  central  cities  do  have  greater  re- 
liability. However,  the  very  high  rates  for 
many  of  our  older,  central  cities  reflect 
conditions  of  long-term  decline  resulting 
from  a  continuing  loss  of  jobs  and  reve- 
nue base,  rather  than  the  temporary 
effects  of  an  economic  downturn.  Prior 
to  the  1974-75  recession,  for  example,  the 
unemployment  rate  was  above  6  percent 
for  such  cities  as  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.C..  New  York,  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  above  10  percent  for  San 
Francisco  and  Detroit.  The  BLS.  it  should 
be  noted,  has  unemployment  rate  esti- 
mates only  for  a  dozen  or  so  central 
cities  earlier  than  1974.  Our  troubled 
central  cities  need  help,  but  an  anti- 
recession assistance  program  is  not  the 
solution  for  their  special  problems. 

In  most  areas  of  the  country,  the  cur- 
rent 7.5-percent  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
continued  growth  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons holding  jobs — which  is  now  at  an 
all-time  high.  Obviously,  the  number  of 
people  employed  must  be  considered  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  judging  a  State  or  local  government's 
fiscal  condition. 

In  testifying  before  our  subcommittee, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics 
gave  this  explanation  for  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  high  unemployment  oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  the  record 
growth  in  employment.  Current  unem- 
ployment rates  represent  the  changing 
structure  of  the  labor  market  as  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  women,  many  of 
them  available  for  part-time  work,  look 
for  jobs  to  augment  their  family  income. 
Also  reflected  in  the  unemployment  fig- 
ure  is   the  relatively   large  number  of 


young  people  born  in  the  baby  boom  of 
the  1950's  who  are  entering  the  labor 
market  for  the  first  time.  While  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  provide 
enough  jobs  for  a  growing  work  force, 
title  II  is  not  intended  to  address  his 
problem. 

To  appreciate  how  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious the  title  11  formula  is,  let  me 
direct  your  attention  to  those  State  gov- 
ernments which  received  no  payments 
whatever  last  January  simply  because 
their  estimated  unemployment  rates 
slipped  below  the  meaningless  4.5-per- 
cent cutoff  point  during  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1976.  These  States  include  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  New  Hampshire.  I  believe 
most  of  these  States  were  eliminated 
from  the  program  only  because  unem- 
ployment tends  to  be  underestimated  in 
rural  States  due  to  the  way  the  rates 
are  estimated.  This  is  not  a  sound  way 
to  allocate  Federal  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  not 
correct  these  Inequities.  By  making  the 
program's  disbursements  ever  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  unemployment  rate,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  actually  magnify 
the  problem. 

If  it  is  the  decision  of  the  House  to 
appropriate  increased  funding  for  needy 
State  and  local  governments  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the  national  economy,  I 
am  confident  that  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  can  and  will  devise 
appropriate  and  equitable  legislation  for 
this   purpose   well   before   the   May    15 
budget  deadline.  The  increased  payments 
could  then  be  made  beginning  with  the 
July  quarter.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently working  full  speed  on  this  matter. 
In  summary,  in  its  present  form  the 
title  II  program  is  not  a  job  program,  it 
is  not  stimulating  the  economy  to  the 
extent  that  assisance  paymens  are  being 
put  in  bank  accounts,  and  it  produces  a 
highly  erratic  and  unfair  distribution  of 
funds  by  relying  on  unreliable  and  inap- 
propriate   unemployment    rates    in   its 
formula. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  substantial  part 
of  this  economic  stimulus  appropriation 
was  in  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee.  I  might  say  that  under 
the  distinguished   chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 
BoLAND) .  that  subcommittee  worked  very 
hard  on  this  and  eventually  arrived  at 
unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  amount 
that  should  be  included  in  this  appro- 
priations bill.  However,  that  agreement 
which  had  pertained  was  changed.  I  take 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  at 
the    appropriate   time   I    will   offer   an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funding  for  the 
Antirecessional      Financial      Assistance 
Fund  from  $632.5  million  to  the  original 
sum  recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
of  $250  million. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  $250  mil- 
lion which  was  unanimously  agreed  up- 
on by  the  subcommittee  fully  funds  the 
program,  through  the  authorized  period, 
at  the  current  formula  level.  It  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Then  a  funny  thing  happened 
on  the  way  to  the  Speaker's  ofl^ce.  This 
Member  was  called  at  5  o'clock  one  eve- 
ning by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  told  that  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  morning  we  would  re- 
markup  the  subcommittee  portion  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  appear  before  the  full 
committee  at  9:30  in  the  morning.  All 
of  this  was  to  allow  for  a  new  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  the  countercy- 
clical aid,  the  antii-ecessional  aid,  that 
had  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

What  does  this  new  formula  do?  Un- 
der the  existing  formula,  it  provides  for 
quarterly  payments  equal  to  $125  mil- 
lion, plus  $62  5  million  for  each  one- 
half  of  a  percentage  point  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  exceeds  6  per- 
cent. The  new  formula  will  provide  for 
quarterly  payments  equal  to  $125  mil- 
lion, plus  $30  million  for  each  one- 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point  that  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  exceeds  6  per- 
cent. Thus,  under  the  new  formula,  each 
one-half  percentage  point  would  in- 
crease total  funding  by  $150  million  as 
compared  to  the  $62.5  million  under  the 
current  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
revenue  sharing;  in  fact,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  it.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  this  particular  program;  in  fact,  I 
voted  for  it  last  year.  However,  it  has 
raised  serious  questions,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  method  of  increasing  the 
funding  under  this  program. 

First  of  all.  the  increased  amount  of 
funding  in  the  new  formula  has  never 
been  authorized  and.  in  fact,  the  whole 
program  has  never  been  authorized  by 
any  committee  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  added  in  the  Senate 
last  year.  It  has  never  had  hearings  be- 
fore any  committee  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  no  matter  how  we  look 
at  it — no  matter  how  we  look  at  it — to 
approve  this  funding  will  be  to  be  hold- 
ing a  hammer  over  the  committee,  the 
authorizing  committee,  to  establish  the 
new  formula  or  some  other  new  formula. 
We  may  be  sui-e  that  they  will  have  to 


find  a  way,  some  way,  of  spending  this 
money  because  every  community  in  the 
country  will  be  looking  to  them  to  spend 
the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program.  As  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
ceding speaker  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain) there  is  little  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram stimulates  new  jobs  at  all.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of 
the  funds  means  that  we  cannot  deter- 
mine whether  the  funds  are  being  made 
to  create  new  jobs  or  simply  as  temporary 
aid  to  the  States  and  cities. 

In  fact,  as  pointed  out  when  the  Gen- 
era'. Accounting  Office,  our  auditors,  con- 
tacted 21  State  and  local  governments 
that  had  received  $112.7  million  as  of 
Febi-uary  7,  only  6  had  spent  any  of  the 
money — only  6  had  spent  any  money — 
15  had  spent  none,  and  none  of  the  com- 
munities had  spent  it  all.  So,  to  say  that 
this  is  helping  to  stimulate  the  economy 
is  subject  to  real,  serious  question. 

Second,  there  has  been  little  demon- 
strated correlation  between  the  levels  of 
employment  and  the  ability  of  local  com- 
munities to  raise  revenues.  Of  the  20,000 
communities  that  have  received  assist- 
ance, according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 9,000  or  almost  one-half  of  all  the 
communities  that  have  received  assist- 
ance got  $1,000  or  less.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers, in  a  community  what  is  $1,000  going 
to  do  to  stimulate  the  economy?  For  6,- 
000  of  the  20,000  communities  got  $500 
or  less. 

The  communities  said  that  it  was  hard 
to  determine  in  advance  how  much 
money  they  were  going  to  get  because  the 
amount  of  unemployment  varied  and  the 
amounts  of  the  funding  varied. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  program 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  dependency. 
There  is  a  danger  that  the  program 
might  not  terminate,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
do,  when  the  unemployment  drops  below 
6  percent.  According  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
payments  is  a  detriment  to  spending  the 
money.  We  know  that  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, when  we  provide  the  communities 
with  greater  funding  under  the  new 
formula  and  unemployment  drops  below 
6  percent,  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry 
such  as  we  never  heard  when  we  want 


to  drop  the  funding  to  the  communities. 
Members  know  we  will  be  right  back  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  reduce  the 
levels  to  5  percent,  to  4  percent,  and  to 
3  percent. 

I  say  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  larger 
revenue -sharing  program,  let  us  have  a 
larger  revenue-sharing  program  and  let 
us  not  put  it  under  the  guise  of  this 
which  is  really  a  hoax.  We  are  not  pro- 
posing to  eliminate  the  funding.  It  is 
said  the  cities  need  money  and  they  do 
need  money.  However,  this  increase  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  at  the  appropriate 
time  will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  Budget  Committee  tracks 
congressional  spending  actions  against 
the  aggregate  numbers  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  budget  resolution.  Each  time 
the  Congress  adopts  a  measure  v;hich 
either  increases  or  decreases  the  margin 
from  the  spending  ceiling  or  the  revenue 
floor,  a  special  report  is  sent  to  the 
Speaker  and  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  most  recent  Parliamentarian's  re- 
port which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  3,  1977,  shows  that 
amounts  remaining  before  breaching  the 
ceiling  are  $43,572  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $10,359  million  in  outlays. 
However,  after  adjusting  for  new  entitle- 
ment authority  and  the  continuing  reso- 
lution included  in  these  two  bills  and  a 
technical  accounting  adjustment  for  off- 
.setting  receipts,  the  amount  remaining 
will  accommodate  the  two  supplemental 
appropriations. 

The  bill  before  us  today — the  economic 
stumulus  appropriations  bill  for  1977 — 
would  add  $22,599  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $11,221  million  in  outlays. 
The  general  spring  supplemental  which 
we  will  consider  tomorrow  would  add 
$27,925  million  in  budget  authority  and 
the  $7,281  million  in  outlays.  These  two 
bills  taken  together  would  reduce  the 
amount  remaining  under  the  budget 
ceiling  to  $7,267  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,513  million  in  outlays. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
explaining  the  effect  of  these  adjust- 
ments to  the  budget  ceiling  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr 
the  defeat  of  H.R.  4876, 
Stimulus   Appropriations 
Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
of  reckless  Federal  spendin  i 
of  stimulating  the  economj 

This  bill  appropriates 
$22.6  billion  in  additional 
ing.  Another  $22.6  billion 
fund  more  public  works 
public  service  jobs  and 
sion  assistance. 

Advocates  of  this  legislat 
will  help  solve  the 
lem  and  stimulate  the 
our  economy.  Does  anyone 
that    more    Federal 
answer? 

Since   the   early    1960's 
budget  and  the  public 
astoundingly.  In  the  6 
to   1976   alone,   annual 
jumped  from  $196.5  billion 
lion,  a  whopping  86  percent 

If  the  advocates  of 
spending  were  right,  such 
nomy-stimulating"  outlays 
ago  have  brought  us 
hardly  the  case.  Instead 
treated  to  high 
flation  and  high  Interest 

Etespite  what  the  liberal 
say,  more  stimulus  will 
economy.  This  is  just  a 
same  liberal  economics 
Itself  bankrupt,  intellectual 
cially.  Congress  should  be 
ways  to  reduce  spending 
lions  more  to  the  Federal 

The  ''spend,  spend  and 
more"  politicians,  however 
us  appropriate  $4  billion 
public  works  projects.  These 
add  to  the  inflationary 
economy  while  doing  litt 
unemployment. 

Proponents  of  the  publt 
proach  claim  it  will 
from  400,000  to  600,000  job 
too  optimistic.  According  to 
pared  by  Urban  Institute  . 
Fechter.  each  $1  billion  of 
vides  only  30,000  to  60,00G 
cry  from  liberal  assertion. 
In  addition,  many  of  the 
do  result  from  these  projec 
available  for  months.  This 
long  lag  time  between 
legislation    and    the    poin 
money  is  actually  spent 
sional  Budget  Office 
percent  or  more  of  the  fund  ; 
spent  18  to  24  months  afte 
The  long  lag  time  makes 
projects  a  very  dubious  way 
ing  the  economy.  By  the 
jorlty  of  the  funds  is 
economic    situation    may 
drastically.    Consequently 
effect  may  be  to  fuel 
Congressional  Budget  Office 

"public  works  can  . 

Inflationary  pressures  if 
demand  for  scarce  skills 
during  a  recovery  period." 

H.R.  4876  would  also  havk 
billion    into    public     servicit 
present    program    would    . 
from  310,000  jobs  to  600  000 
year  1977  and  725,000  in 
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This  is  the  same  tripe  that  liberal 
politicians  have  been  giving  us  for  years. 
Billions  of  dollars  for  public  service  jobs 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  Public  service  jobs  are  tempo- 
rary and  usually  of  a  make-work  variety. 
They  are  also  incredibly  expensive.  Esti- 
mates are  that  each  $1  billion  produces 
only  50,000  temporary  jobs.  Consequent- 
ly, even  the  large  siun  of  money  provided 
in  this  bill  would  hardly  scratch  the  sur- 
face when  it  comes  to  reducing  unem- 
ployment. 

The  real  answer  to  the  unemployment 
problem  is  not  more  public  service  jobs 
but  the  creation  of  more  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  These  are 
permanent  and  productive  jobs,  jobs 
where  people  can  put  their  skills  to 
work. 

To  do  this  we  must  revitalize  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy.  We  need 
legislation  such  as  the  Kemp  Jobs  Crea- 
tion Act  which  will  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  investment  capital  that  is 
needed  to  increase  job  opportunities  and 
productivity  in  business  and  industry. 
We  also  need  to  cut  Federal  spending  and 
work  toward  balancing  the  budget.  This 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  a  more 
productive  and  stable  economy. 

An  even  more  questionable  section  of 
the  bill  is  that  providing  antirecession 
financial  assistance.  Although  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $250  million,  which 
would  fully  fund  the  current  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1977,  the  full  com- 
mittee boosted  it  to  $632.5  million. 

There  is  little  justification  for  this  in- 
crease. In  fact,  the  committee  report 
states  the  following : 

During  the  recent  subcommittee  hearing 
with  the  Office  of  Revenue  sharing.  It  was 
disclosed  that  very  Uttle  Information  on  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  program  is  avail- 
able. 

The  additional  funds  for  this  program 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4876,  the  economic 
stimulus  appropriations  bill.  As  the 
Members  know,  the  Congress  adopted 
less  than  2  weeks  ago,  the  third  budget 
resolution  which  lifted  our  expenditure 
ceilings  and  altered  our  revenue  floor  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  our 
economy. 

Budget  resolutions,  however,  provide 
only  the  guidelines  by  which  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  is  to  be  implemented. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  now 
accomplished  its  part  of  that  imple- 
mentation. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  features  of 
the  bill  that  I  believe  merit  the  support 
of  all  of  us.  The  $4  billion  for  accelera- 
tion of  public  works  is  badly  needed. 
Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry hovers  at  over  20  percent.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  added 
$632  million  to  the  $5  billion  for  regular 
revenue  sharing  as  an  antirecession 
measure  targeted  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  provided  $6  billion  for  public 
service  jobs  which  will  expand  the 
present  program  from  310,000  jobs  to 
600,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1977  and 
725,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  197C.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Appropriations  Committee  has 


$2.5  billion  for  employment  and  training 
assistance  programs,  $59.4  million  for 
community  service  employment  for  older 
Americans. 

Beyond  this,  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  offer  amendments  to  its  own 
bill  in  order  to  implement  fully  the 
stimulus  package  recommended  in  the 
third  budget  resolution.  This  means 
amendments  will  be  offered  which  will 
provide  $162.5  million  for  job  oppor- 
tunities programs,  $300  million  for  EPA 
construction  grant  reimbursements,  $245 
million  for  transportation,  particularly 
railways,  and  $81  million  for  Forest 
Service  labor-intensive  recreation  proj- 
ects. I  understand  also  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered,  at  least  sometime 
this  week,  for  $150  million  in  military 
construction  to  be  used  for  family  hous- 
ing, winterization,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  similar  general  labor-inten- 
sive efforts. 

We  on  the  Budget  Committee,  applaud 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  its 
prompt  and  decisive  implementation  of 
the  full  stimulus  package.  Eight  million 
Americans  are  unemployed,  millions 
more  are  out  of  the  work  force  and  still 
others  are  completely  discouraged  and 
content  to  live  on  welfare  payments.  We 
must  turn  this  situation  around.  Struc- 
tural unemployment,  that  is  lack  of  jobs 
for  minorities,  teenagers,  women,  and 
older  Americans,  has  a  crippling  effect 
on  our  economy. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  utilize  only 
80  percent  of  our  industrial  capacity,  but 
to  neglect  our  human  capacity  is  nothing 
short  of  tragic.  This  stimulus  package 
takes  a  first  step  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
long  journey  to  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $22 
billion  budget-buster  is  described  as  the 
Economic  Stimulus  Appropriations  Act 
of  1977.  I  believe  it  should  be  described 
as  the  Inflation  Stimulus  Act  or  possible 
the  Future  Recession  Planning  Act. 

I  am  voting  against  H.R.  4876  because 
of  the  economic  damage  it  will  do.  Sure- 
ly the  hopes  of  the  proponents  will  be 
dashed  when  they  behold  the  effects  of 
what  they  have  done. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
has  sent  this  monster  to  the  House  floor, 
even  admits  that  this  additional  deficit 
spending  is  "likely  to  have  some  infla- 
tionary impact  over  the  life  of  the  funds." 
How,  then  can  the  Congress  proceed  to 
behave  in  such  a  manner? 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  this  leg- 
islation will  cost  $5  billion  more  than 
the  sum  recommended  by  President  Car- 
ter. I  once  believed  that  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation was  devised  to  force  Republican 
Presidents  into  veto  situations,  but  now 
I  am  not  sure.  It  seems  that  this  Congress 
intends  also  to  impose  its  extravagant 
spending  schemes  on  the  new  Democratic 
President.  It  is  the  same  old  pork-barrel 
game,  and  the  message  Congress  is  send- 
ing President  Carter  is  that  he  should 
accept  all  the  pork  the  Congress  creates. 
Mr.  Chairman,  reputable  economists 
appearing  before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  told  us  that  the  weakest 
phase  of  our  economy  is  capital  invest- 
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ment.  We  are  not  achieving  the  invest- 
ment we  need  for  expanding  production 
and  creating  productive  jobs. 

Investors  and  potential  investors  are 
worried  about  inflation,  energy  shortages 
and  the  growing  costs  of  Government 
regulation.  Investment  requires  confi- 
dence in  the  future. 

In  this  legislation,  the  Congress  re- 
sponds with  a  $22  billion  dose  of  infla- 
tionary deflcit  spending  that  is  certain 
to  increase  the  alarm  of  investors  and 
potential  investors.  Instead  of  relieving 
the  concerns  of  the  business  community, 
the  Congress  seems  determined  to  make 
them  worse. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  recession  fol- 
lows inflation  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day?  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  deep 
recession  of  1975  was  caused  by  the  wild 
inflation  of  1974? 

Apparently  the  Congress  has  forgot- 
ten those  lessons  of  recent  times,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  and  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Mahon  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  prompt  action  in  au- 
thorizing funds  for  employment  and 
training  programs  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
in  the  economic  stimulus  appropriations 
bill. 

The  committee  recommends  :?1.140  bil- 
lion for  public  service  employment  under 
title  II  which  would  provide  advance 
funding  of  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1978.  This  amount  would  expand 
the  program  to  125,000  jobs  during  fiscal 
1978.  The  bill  includes  $1  billion  to  es- 
tablish a  new  youth  employment  and 
training  program;  $250  million  for  a  new 
skill  training  improvement  program; 
$120  million  to  establish  a  progi-am  to 
provide  jobs  for  young  veterans;  $68 
million  to  expand  the  Job  Corps  from  Its 
current  level  of  22,700  slots  to  30,000 
slots  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1977. 

For  title  VI  of  CETA,  the  temporary 
employment  assistance  program,  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $6,847 
billion  to  provide  advance  funding  of  the 
program  through  fiscal  year  1978.  This 
amount  would  expand  the  program  to 
600,000  jobs  through  September  30.  1978. 
While  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
expand  these  programs  at  a  faster  rate 
than  is  proposed,  I  believe  that  such  ad- 
ditional expansion  might  be  appropri- 
ately considered  under  the  fiscal  1978 
appropriations  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  Opportunities,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, I  wish  to  declare  my  intention  to 
move  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Subcommittee  has  held  5  days 
of  hearings  to  date  on  the  extension  of 
CETA  and  other  employment  proposals. 
We  plan  to  hear  this  week  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  in  this  regard.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  report  out  a 
bill  extending  CETA  for  1  year  within  a 
few  days.  This  1-year  extension  would 
enable  the  subcommittee  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  consider  in  a  more 
thorough  fashion  those  change  in  CETA 
which  may  be  necessary  for  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  manpower  and 


training  programs  authorized  under  the 
act. 

(Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Stim- 
ulus Bill  H.R. 4876) 
Summary — Budget  AuTHOBrrY 
[In  millions  of  dollars  1 

For  FY  1977: 

CETA  VI - $1,992 

CETA   II.- - 124 

Youth  programs — 1,000 

Skin    training 250 

HIRE — 120 

Job  Corps 68 

Program    administration 4.4 

Subtotal  CETA  FY  1977 3,  558.  4 

Community   Svc.   Employment  for 

Older  Americans 59.4 

Departmental  Management  S&E —  0.6 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  S&E 0. 5 

Total   3,618.9 

For  FY  1978 

CETA  VI. _- 4,  855 

CETA   II 1.016 

Total    - 5,871 

Total  in  bill  FY  1977/1978—     9,  489.  9 

NOTES 

1.  CETA  VI — Funds  represent  build  up  to 
500,000  slots  by  FY  1977  (Sept.  30,  1977)  and 
to  600,000  slots  during  FY  1978: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars,  budget  authority ) 

1977  funds - 1,992 

1978  advance  funds 4, 855 

6,847 
N.B.  This  is  less  than  Carter's  package  for 
1977/78  CETA  VI  because  Appropriations  took 
out  the  1979  'carryover'  money  worth  $1,187 
(about  3  months  funding  for  600,000  slots 
at  $8,300  per  annum). 

2.  The  funds  in  FY  1977  for  CETA  programs 
other  than  Title  VI  are  $60  million  less  than 
Carter's  request  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  directs  the  Secretary  to  use  $60 
million  out  of  his  discretionary  funds  to 
cover : 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Migrant  programs 60 

Indian   programs 14 

Veteran  programs 10 

Apprenticeships   20 

60 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  that  would  do  more  harm  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  this  country 
and  the  people  than  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion— except  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion even  more.  The  last  tiling  we  need 
to  do  is  to  increase  the  Federal  deficit  by 
another  $22.5  billion. 

I  would  like  to  say,  at  this  time,  that 
there  is  only  one  item  in  this  bill  that  I 
can  support — namely,  the  completion  of 
the  third  Space  Shuttle  Orbiter  in  1977 
rather  than  1978.  For  one,  I  support  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  for  national  se- 
curity reasons,  and  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers less  in  the  long  run  to  go  ahead 
and  build  the  third  orbiter  this  year 
rather  than  delay  it.  Further,  for  na- 
tional security  reasons,  I  feel  it  impera- 
tive to  proceed  with  the  Space  Shuttle  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  But  this  Is  only 
one  very  small  part  of  this  bill  unfortu- 
nately. 

Back  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  nothing  but  old-fashion  New  Deal-style 


pump  priming.  However,  the  total  debt 
burden,  and  each  fiscal  year  deficit,  is  so 
high — inflation  is  at  such  high  rates — 
that  pump  priming  does  not  even  have 
the  temporary  effect  that  it  once  had. 
Rather,  it  now  has  immediate  detri- 
mental effects  through  infiation  and 
greater  absorption  of  available  capital. 
We  are  now  at  a  monetary  crisis  point 
where  pump  priming  of  this  sort  will 
result  in  nothing  but  runaway  inflation 
and  massive  unemployment. 

Consider  this  if  you  will,  one  of  the 
most  critical  reasons  for  long-term — 
that  is  periods  of  5  years  or  more — 
business  uncertainty  is  shortage  of  cap- 
ital and  the  persistent  inflation  rates  of 
between  7  and  12  percent  per  year.  Now 
this  has  been  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  over  7  years.  This  chronic  inflation 
and  capital  shortage  makes  long-term 
business  commitments  almost  impossi- 
ble. No  industry  knows  what  the  infla- 
tion rate  may  be  5  or  10  years  from  now; 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  enterprise, 
say  the  construction  business,  for  ex- 
ample, to  make  extended  fixed-price 
contractual  commitments  for  any  dura- 
tion due  to  these  uncertainties.  All  of  this 
only  serves  to  increase  unemployment 
due  to  the  lack  of  expansion  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

As  proof  of  these  points,  consider,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  during  the  years  1972  to 
1976  the  unemployment  rate  rose  from 
5.6  to  7.8  percent  although  Federal 
spending  rose  61  percent  during  that 
period.  At  the  same  time,  these  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits  drained  financial 
resources  from  the  job-producing  pri- 
vate sector  and  reduced  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power  by  40  percent.  Of  course, 
this  hurts  lower  income  people  and  those 
on  fixed  incomes  the  worst. 

Also,  I  must  make  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional comments  about  this  bill.  Histor- 
ically, a  low  percentage  of  Government 
funds  allocated  for  pump  priming  public 
service  jobs  ends  up  for  wages — usually 
19  to  32  percent — as  pointed  out  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  minority  views 
accompanying  this  bill. 

It  does  not  go  unnoticed  that  the  great- 
est outlays  in  this  bill  are  scheduled  for 
1978 — an  election  year.  Could  it  be  that 
our  good  friends  in  the  Democrat  major- 
ity are  using  the  old  tax-spend-elect 
scheme?  Is  this  bill  designed  to  provide 
a  temporary  shot-in-the-arm  to  the 
economy  just  in  time  for  the  elections, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  severe  recession? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  over 
$1  billion  is  allocated  in  this  bill  "to  alle- 
viate youth  unemployment",  but  when 
are  the  Members  of  this  Congress  going 
to  face  up  to  the  real  cause  of  youth  un- 
employment— especially  among  disad- 
vantaged youth — and,  of  course,  I  am 
talking  about  the  minimum  wage  laws. 
Everytime  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased unemplovnnent  among  youth  goes 
up.  Employeers  simply  cannot  afford  to 
hire  an  unskilled  youth  at  the  going  min- 
imum wage.  This  only  serves  to  increase 
the  welfare  burden. 

Consequently,  I  urge  this  House  to  re- 
ject H.R.  4876.  This  bill  will  create  un- 
employment in  the  long  run.  It  will  de- 
prive the  private  sector  of  needed  capital 
for  economic  expansion  and  the  creation 
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of  real  jobs.  It  Is  high 
Members  of  this  Congress 
that     government     does 
wealth — it  only  confiscates 
perity  is  created  only  by 
in  a  free  economy.  The 
neur  is  literally  being 
government  confiscation 
excessive  regulation.  It 
entrepreneurship  that  built 
business  started  out  big. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it 
tion  of  entrepreneurship 
lack  of  risk  capital  plus 
that  is  at  the  root  of  our 
lems.  I  wonder  how  much 
and  inflation  this  $22.5  hi 
buy. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  urge  a| 
healthy  America. 

Mr.   AMMEBMAN.   Mr 
weeks  ago  the  House  too  i 
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$3.2  billion  for  $50  tax  rebates  and  pay- 
ments to  beneficiaries  of  certain  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  $4.9  billion  for  the  next 
quarterly  payments  under  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  endorse  every 
dollar  to  be  appropriated  by  H.R.  4876. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  it  solves  all  of 
our  economic  recovery  problems. 

Despite  these  reservations,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  legislation  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  effort  for  economic  re- 
vival. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
both  this  and  other  measures  that  are 
needed  to  put  the  Nation's  economy  on 
the  path  toward  a  full-fledged  recoverj* 
which  will  put  Americans  to  work. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  before  us  today,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stimulus  Appropriations  Act,  of- 
fers something  for  almost  everyone — ex- 
cept the  taxpayer. 

Many  of  the  programs  contained  in 
the  bill  are  admirable.  Some,  like  the 
nearly  $8  billion  appropriation  for  CETA 
title  II  and  title  VI  public  service  jobs 
programs,  are  unwise.  It  is  our  job  to 
weigh  the  good  and  the  bad  against  the 
massive  costs  of  this  bill,  and  reach  a 
judgment  on  the  total  advisability  of  the 
entire  package. 

To  me,  however,  the  issue  is  clear.  This 
bill  simply  spends  too  much  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  in  the  wrong  places. 
Therefore,  I  must  oppose  its  enactment. 
The  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act  takes  us  one  more  giant  step 
down  the  road  of  bigger  spending,  more 
Government,  and  less  personal  initiative. 
It  calls  for  spending  over  $22  billion 
worth  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  at  a  time 
when  I  believe  we  should  be  reducing 
Government  spending  instead  of  in- 
creasing it. 

Each  one  of  us,  when  we  go  back  to 
our  districts,  talks  about  cutting  the 
taxes  for  middle-income  Americans, 
who,  In  my  opinion,  are  taking  it  on  the 
chin  right  now.  Yet,  when  we  get  back 
to  Washington,  the  concerns  of  most 
Americans  who  are  paying  these  ex- 
horbitant  tax  bills,  and  our  promises  to 
them  to  reduce  spending,  are  forgotten. 
At  every  opportunity,  we  act  to  add  more 
spending  to  the  already  bloated  Federal 
budget. 

This  measure  contains  a  list  of  major 
proposals.  Some  I  support;  others  I  do 
not  support. 

For  instance,  I  support  the  $5  billion 
appropriated  for  funding  of  local  gov- 
ernments under  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. The  revenue-sharing  concept  is 
a  good  one,  and  its  benefits  have  been 
felt  in  Delaware  and  across  the  country. 
It  places  decisionmaking  in  the  hands 
of  officials  closest  to  the  people,  and  I 
for  one  believe  It  represents  a  wise  in- 
vestment of  public  funds. 

I  also  support  full  funding  for  the  local 
public  works  jobs  program.  This  program 
provides  jobs  through  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy,  and  leads  to  the  con- 
struction of  needed,  productive,  and  last- 
ing public  works  projects,  many  of 
which  would  not  be  done  without  this 
assistance. 

The  $1  billion  appropriated  in  the  bill 
for  employment  and  training  programs 
for  unemployed  youth  between  the  ages 


of  16  to  21  is  highly  commendable  and 
long  overdue.  We  must  find  productive 
and  permanent  jobs  for  our  youth  that 
will  not  only  provide  short-term  jobs, 
but  will  also  lead  to  long-term  skilled 
employment  in  the  private  sector. 

I  also  intend  to  support  an  amendment 
which  will  restore  $200  million  for  the 
emergency  fuel  assistance  program  to 
help  the  elderly  and  poor  cope  with  sky- 
rocketing fuel  bills.  Approximately  2  mil- 
lion households  will  be  unable  to  pay 
this  winter's  fuel  bill  without  assistance. 
This  funding  will  prevent  utilities  from 
being  cut  off  to  these  people,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  give  its  support  to  this 
amendment. 

However,  despite  these  constructive 
provisions,  I  must  oppose  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

I  do  so  because  of  the  unwise  appro- 
priations of  $8  billion  for  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program.  This  money  will  permit 
the  doubling  of  the  public  service  jobs 
program  to  600.000  persons  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  and  725,000  in  1978. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  mas- 
sive money  we  have  expended  on  public 
service  jobs  programs  over  the  last  few 
years  has  led  to  any  substantial  perma- 
nent employment  in  the  private  sector 
by  those  engaged  in  CETA  programs. 
Statistics  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
show  that  for  fiscal  year  1976  only  17.2 
percent  of  title  II  programs,  and  26.8 
percent  of  title  VI  persons  were  able  to 
find  unsubsidized  jobs. 

Public  Service  jobs  only  postpones  our 
unemployment  problem.  It  does  nothing 
to  correct  it.  The  real  answer  to  our  em- 
ployment problem  is  to  find  permanent 
and  productive  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor for  our  people.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
to  provide  job-related  training  to  those, 
like  unskilled  youth,  who  need  it.  Another 
way  to  create  more  jobs  is  to  enact  a 
permanent  reduction  in  income  taxes 
for  middle  income  Americans.  By  reduc- 
ing taxes,  we  will  be  putting  money  back 
into  people's  pockets  where  it  can  do 
some  good.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  the  Jobs  Creation  Act, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  which  would 
mandate  a  10  percent  across-the-board 
tax  cut  for  Americans. 

The  choice  today  Is  whether  to  con- 
tinue our  expensive  subsidy  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,  or  start  to  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  greater  productivity.  A 
healthy  public  sector  depends  on  a 
healthy  private  sector.  If  we  allow  the 
private  sector  to  wither,  then  we  simply 
cannot  maintain  necessary  government 
services. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject this  unproductive  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ANTIRECESSION    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Anti- 
recession Financial  Assistance  Fund," 
$632,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  really  believe 
that  this  bill  is  necessary  any  more  than 
I  thought  that  the  authorizing  legislation 
or  the  third  budget  resolution  was  neces- 
sary. I  realize,  however,  the  temper  of  the 
House  is  to  pass  this  money  bill  and  I  did 
not  take  the  fioor  to  reiterate  some  of  the 
arguments  which  I  made  on  previous 
occasions. 

I  did  take  the  floor  to  ask  of  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a 
couple  of  questions  concerning  three 
items  which  I  have  before  me  in  a  table 
which  I  am  sure  the  chairman  has  also. 
It  Is  entitled,  "Comparison  of  Economic 
Stimulus  for  Fiscal  Year  1977."  It  Is  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  square  what  this  bill 
does  with  the  third  budget  resolution.  I 
have  been  trying  to  discover  most  of  the 
day  whether  or  not  the  appropriation 
bill  Is  above  the  budget  resolution  or  be- 
low the  budget  resolution  and  in  just 
what  areas  it  seems  to  be  below. 

In  this  particular  piece  of  work  It  seems 
to  be  that  In  the  Items  entitled  "Acceler- 
ated public  works,"  the  Item  entitled 
"CETA  title  II  and  VI"  and  the  Item 
entitled  "CETA  title  I,  III,  and  IV,"  the 
committee  has  stricken  rather  substan- 
tial amounts  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1977,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Is  not  really  the  case  be- 
cause what  this  bill  apparently  does  Is 
to  appropriate  the  funds  on  a  no-year 
basis  or  a  multiyear  basis  that  would  be 
asked  for  the  "Accelerated  public  works" 
and  the  two  CETA's.  And  the  line  entitled 
"Outlays"  under  House  Appropriation 
Committee  action,  although  it  Is  lower 
than  the  comparable  sums  under  the  Out- 
lays title  for  the  third  budget  resolution 
Is  simply  an  estimate  of  what  will  be 
actually  spent  in  flscal  year  1977. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  Is  not  a  limitation 
on  what  can  be  spent.  It  is  merely  an  esti- 
mate. Now,  is  that  the  situation  as  the 
Chairman  understands  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 
Mr.  RHODES.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Of  course, 
we  are  within  the  limitations  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  recall 
that  in  the  third  budget  resolution  the 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1977  were  $1.7  bil- 
lion above  the  President's  supplemental. 
What  I  am  trying  to  clear  up,  I  am  con- 
fining my  query  on  the  effects  this  bill 
will  have  on  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977  and  trying  to  determine  whether 
there  are  additional  outlays  or  whether 
It  Is  a  maneuvering  for  outlays. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  know  is 
where  we  will  be  with  regard  to  the 
stimulus  package  when  we  adopt  this  bill 
and  the  amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Also  with  regard  to  the 
Carter  proposal,  which  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  the  budget  resolution. 
CXXin 480— Part  6 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  The  Carter 
proposal  was  incorporated  into  the  third 
budget  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  on  March  3.  It  had  an  out- 
lay Impact  of  $1.9  billion,  compared  to 
$3.7  billion  in  the  budget  resolution.  The 
appropriations  bill  had  an  outlay  impact 
of  $1  7  billion  below  the  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  That  Is  the  $1.7  blUlon 
I  am  talking  about.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  happened  to  that? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
deal  further  with  what  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  accomplishing  with  re- 
gard to  that  stimulus  package.  It  Is  pro- 
viding appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1977 
for  economic  stimulus,  and  it  Is  doing  so 
in  two  bills;  today's  bill,  which  Is  called 
the  economic  stimulus  appropriation, 
and  In  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bin  which  comes  up  tomorrow.  Consider- 
ing both  of  these  appropriation  bills,  to- 
day's bill  and  tomorrow's  bill,  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  the  amendments  to  be  offered,  will 
provide  approximately  $700  million  addi- 
tional moneys  In  today's  bill  and  another 
$431  million  in  tomorrow's  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  For  fiscal  year  1977? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  GiAiMO,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  2  minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  saying  that  by  vir- 
tue of  amendments  which  have  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  committee  today  and  to- 
morrow, amounts  of  $700  miUlon  and 
$431  will  be  added  to  the  bills. 

Mr.  RHODES.  May  I  clarify  whether 
they  refer  to  fiscal  year  1977? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  talking  only  about 
fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  RHODES.  All  right. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  will  be  $1.1  billion, 
bringing  us  relatively  close  to  the  $3.7 
billion  In  outlays  provided  for  in  the 
third  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  RHODES.  So  when  all  these  ac- 
tions have  been  taken,  the  actual  out- 
lay for  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1.7  biUion  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wul 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  same  subject  of  add-on  costs,  I  won- 
der if  our  budget  chairman  or  the  ap- 
propriations chairman  can  tell  us  how 
many  new  jobs  will  be  added  with  all 
extra  spending.  The  report  says  a  mil- 
lion jobs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  estimate  Is  that  with 
this  program,  the  state  of  this  program, 
there  will  be  directly  added  about  1 
million  jobs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  fast  will  those 
jobs  come  onstream? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  effort.  It  Is  hoped, 
will  have  a  ripple  effect  and  create  a  con- 


siderable number  of  additional  jobs. 
That  is  the  expectation  and  the  hope 
and  the  plan,  but  of  course  it  has  not 
been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  speed  with  which 
these  jobs  will  come  onstream  has  clearly 
not  been  demonstrated  except  like  a  slow 
turtle.  We  have  been  told  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  better  than 
50  percent  of  the  listed  unemployed  peo- 
ple are  Individuals  who  are  only  unem- 
ployed for  10  or  15  weeks,  most  of  them 
In  transit  or  In  between  jobs.  So,  how 
many  of  these  new  Federal  jobs  are 
going  to  help  people  permanently  un- 
employed? This  extra  money,  which  the 
Treasury  will  have  to  borrow,  cannot 
possibly  reach  those  who  are  unemployed 
and  need  permanent  long-term  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rhodes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  did  the  committee 
really  go  Into  how  fast  these  jobs  were 
going  to  come  onstream  or  whether  they 
are  going  to  produce  real  jobs,  or  Is  it  just 
conversation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Some  of  these  come  on- 
stream very  rapidly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Public  service-type  jobs, 
which  I  do  not  completely  endorse  in 
every  respect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  does 
not  endorse  them? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  do  give  early  em- 
ployment opportunities.  Of  course,  the 
$4  billion  in  public  works,  some  of  that 
will  come  onstream  rather  soon.  Some  of 
it  wUl  be  delayed.  That  Is  just  one  of  the 
gambles  we  are  taking,  that  these  jobs 
will  become  available  at  a  time  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  gamble  Is  taken  with  our  tax- 
payers, who  have  to  pay  for  all  these 
boondoggles,  and  we  are  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  going  to  help  the 
hardcore  unemployed;  yet,  we  know  full 
well  that  most  of  these  jobs  are  not 
coming  onstream  for  nearly  a  year.  We 
are  not  contributing  anything  to  stop 
long-term  unemployment.  That  is  pure 
bunk.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  not  cut  out 
some  of  this  unnecessary  funding  that 
will  not  reach  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. .„ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut a  question,  if  I  may. 

I  understand— maybe  it  is  a  rumor- 
that  there  has  been  a  request  before  the 
Budget  Committee  for  another  $5  billion. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  No.  No,  there  is  no  re- 
quest of  that  nature. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  came  to  the 
committee  and  asked  for  $5  billion  more_ 
My  only  question  was  whether  or  not,  if 
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that  took  place,  the  gentleman 
have  to  get  another  amendment 
budget. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  saj 
what  the  gentleman  is 
the  fact  that  yesterday  we 
in  the  Budget  Committee 
fiscal  year  budget.  That  is 
we  are  discus.sing  today. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  So 
would  not  be  for  the  1977 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  not 
a  double-edged  question 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tleman  from  Arizona  has 
Mr.   CEDERBERG.   Mr. 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the 
yield  further,  he  can  see 
of  the  gentleman  from  ! 
tified  before  our  committee 
ber  correctly,  he  was 
possibility  of  having  a 
type  fund  of  $5  billion,  but 
timony  and  that  is  not  inc 
appropriation.  It  is  not  inc 
budget  markup. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Does 
man  mean  he  will  have  a 
for  $5  billion? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do  not 
referring  to  the  $5  billion 
The  gentleman  will  have  tc 
testimony,  or  better  yet,  as! 
man  from  Missouri,  the  cha 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 
$5  billion  in  this  budget, 
the  1978  budget. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  Ls  not  con- 
templated any  new  budget  amendment 
for  the  1977  budget  out  of  the  Budget 
Committee? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  None  that  t  know  of. 

AMEKOMENT   OFTERCD   BY    MR     COXJGHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chajirman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couchlin:  On 
page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "$63:  ,500,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$25D,000  000 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chai  rman.  this  is 
the  amendment  about  whch  I  spoke 
during  the  general  debate.  I  reduces  the 
appropriation  for  the  anti  ecesslon  fi- 
nancial assistance  fund  from  $632.5  mil- 
lion to  the  original  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommiltee  of  $250 
million.  As  I  pointed  out  at  t  lie  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  $250  million  fully  funds 
the  program  through  the  au  thorized  pe- 
riod at  the  current  level.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  subcon  mittee.  The 
only  reason  for  the  increase  that  is  pro- 
posed now  is  because  of  a  proposed 
change  in  the  formula  for  al  ocating  this 
countercychcal  fund.  That  ci  lange  in  the 
formula,  as  I  pointed  out,  has  never  been 
authorized  by  the  appropriate  autlioriz- 
Ing  committee  of  the  House  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  program  has  never  been  au- 
thorized by  any  authorizlni;  committee 
of  the  House. 

I  pointed  out  then  that  t  lere  Is  little 
evidence  that  this  program  does,  in  fact, 
stimulate  new  jobs.  The  mdney  that  is 
proposed  here  may  simply  b  b  put  in  the 
Treasury,  and  has  been  put  1 1  the  Treas- 
ury, by  many  communities.  In  fact,  of 
the  21   communities  contacted  by  the 
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GAO,  only  6  communities  had  spent  any 
money,  15  communities  had  spent  none, 
and  none  had  spent  all  of  the  money. 

I  pointed  out,  too,  that  there  was  little 
demonstrated  correlation  between  the 
levels  of  employment  and  the  ability  to 
raise  revenue. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the 
dependency  of  local  communities  upon 
these  funds  because  of  the  Increased 
foiTOula,  In  particular. 

As  I  EKJinted  out  then.  too.  we  are  not 
proposing  to  eliminate  the  fund.  We  are 
simply  proposing  to  do  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  majority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  originally  adopted  after 
the  subcommittee  hearings.  We  want  to 
fully  fund  the  existing  formula  and  not 
to  provide  for  a  new  unauthorized,  un- 
tested, unheard  of  formula. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

So  what  the  gentleman  is  doing,  in- 
stead of  having  this  Congress  add  $632 
million  to  this  fund,  which  already  has 
$1.2  billion  in  it  for  fiscal  year  1977.  this 
amendment  is  just  trimming  out  the 
extra  fat.  So  that  leaves  250  million? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  $250  million 
would  fully  fund  the  program  under  the 
existing  formula  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  well  taken,  and 
let  me  tell  the  Members  why.  In  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  had  many  Carter 
administration  personnel  tell  us  that  no 
matter  what  the  Congress  did  with  many 
of  these  funds,  the  various  agencies  could 
not  possibly  spend  it  as  fast  as  we  are 
trying  to  give  it  to  them.  They  could  not 
get  it  out.  It  takes  time.  It  takes  proce- 
dures. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
Is  a  moderate  one  and  a  correct  one  to 
restrain  the  Increase  to  a  fund  which 
has  already,  as  I  understand  It,  $1.2 
billion. 

So  the  gentleman  is  not  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  the  program,  as  I  am  sure 
some  of  the  claims  might  be.  The  gentle- 
man is  merely  moderating  the  increase, 
because  even  the  Carter  administration 
says,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  told  us.  they  cannot  possibly 
spend  some  of  these  funds  as  fast  as  we 
want  to  give  away  the  money. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  This  is  absolutely 
true.  As  the  General  Accounting  Office 
study  pointed  out.  there  were  cities  sur- 
veyed which  had  not  spent  the  money, 
the  existing  money  they  have  now,  much 
less  being  able  to  spend  the  money  we 
are  proposing  to  give  them.  That  bothers 
me.  And  It  also  bothers  me  that  through- 
out this  whole  bill  today  there  is  program 
after  program  that  is  not  authorized. 
This  particular  program  is  the  worst  ex- 
ample, because  not  only  was  it  not  au- 
thorized this  time,  in  terms  of  new  for- 
mula, but  It  was  not  authorized  before  in 
this  House  and  has  never  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  by  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee of  this  House 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    The    gentleman's 
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amendment  makes  commonsense,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  prevail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pensylvanla  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coughlin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  then,  the 
present  authorization  law,  which  went 
Into  effect  last  year,  would  permit  the 
spending  of  $250  million  In  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Additional  authori- 
zation would  be  needed  even  for  the  $250 
million. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  In  this  fiscal  year. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
COUGHLIN) ,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  offering  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  substantial 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  many  aspects 
of  the  Economic  Stimulus  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  is  before  us  today,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  enormous  $22.6 
billion  overall  cost  of  the  measure — 
money  which,  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
will  be  produced  through  further  deficit 
financing.  This  will,  of  course,  have  its 
impact  on  inflation  which  has  shown 
some  signs  of  slowing. 

But  like  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  would  ap- 
propriate $632.5  million  for  the  anti- 
recession financial  assistance  fund.  This 
is  more  than  2'/2  times  as  much  as  the 
$250  million  originally  argued  for  when 
the  authorization  passed  the  House  for 
the  antirecession  financial  assistance 
fund. 

That  $250  million  figure  originally  was 
set  because  we  were  told  it  would  fully 
fund  the  authorization  for  this  purpose 
through  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Now.  the  proposal  is  for  a  new  and 
higher  funding  formula  which  should  be 
rejected  by  this  body.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  not  been  authorized  and  If  it  Is 
approved,  it  will  put  the  authorizing 
committee  under  pressure  to  approve  a 
new  formula  without  the  opportunity  to 
consider  fully  what  is  Involved  here. 

There  are.  In  addition,  some  serious 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  this 
whole  program,  which.  Incidentally,  ako 
has  never  been  authorized.  Have  similar 
programs  in  the  past  stimulated  new 
jobs?  Frankly,  we  have  no  valid  evidence 
that  they  have.  Revenue  sharing  funds, 
have  been  provided  for  this  same  pur- 
nose.  But  we  do  know  whether  the  funds 
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in  the  program  have  been  used  to  help 
create  additional  employment,  or  used 
simply  to  provide  budgetary  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  In  addition. 
States  with  budget  surpluses  are  receiv- 
ing economic  stimulus  money,  while 
small  local  governments  with  high  un- 
employment figures,  may  not  be  getting 
needed  funds. 

I  agree  with  my  minority  colleagues  on 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
who  feel  this  bill  should  not  be  passed 
so  long  as  it  extends  a  program  which 
has  not  been  evaluated  and  provides 
funds  for  a  program  which  has  not  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  COUGHLIN)  for  the  work 
that  he  has  performed  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. He  just  joined  this  subcommittee 
in  January,  and  I  must  say  that  I  know 
of  no  member  of  our  subcommittee  who 
is  in  attendance  more  often  and  who 
participates  as  frequently  and  as  in- 
cisively as  he  does.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  activity  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

What  the  gentleman  states  in  relation 
to  the  journey  that  this  particular  item 
has  taken  is  precisely  right.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  recommend  $250  million  in 
the  original  markup  of  this  section  of 
the  economic  stimulus  bill.  Then,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  one 
who  is,  I  think  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  program  of  this  administra- 
tion and  who  !■=•,  of  course,  responsible  to 
the  leader.sliip  n\  enacting  legislation 
that  the  administration  is  interested  in, 
it  was  my  duty  and  obligation  to  call  our 
subcommittee  members  together  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  subcommit- 
tee was  interested  in  fulfilling  the  request 
that  was  made  by  the  administration  to 
provide  not  $632.5  million  for  the  Anti- 
recession Financial  Assistance  Fund,  but 
$925  million. 

So  our  subcommittee  did  act,  and  we 
were  called  together.  The  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  were  notified  at  5 
o'clock  last  Monday  night  that  we  would 
meet  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a 
half  hour  before  the  full  committee  met, 
and  that  I  would  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  full  committee  to  increase  the 
amount  for  this  particular  program  from 
$250  to  $632.5  million.  That  suggestion  to 
the  subcommittee  was  adopted,  let  me 
say,  not  unanimously,  but  it  was 
adopted,  and  so  I  offered  the  amehdment 
in  full  committee. 

The  full  committee  considered  it,  and 
the  full  committee  did  recommend  the 
$632.5  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this:  So  far, 
out  of  the  $1,250  billion  appropriated  last 
year  in  the  Public  Works  Employment 
Appropriations  Act,  payments  for  three 
of  the  five  quarterly  installments  due 
under  this  program  have  been  made. 
That  totals  $875  million,  and  there  re- 
mains available  $375  million  to  pay  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth  quarters. 

The  present  formula  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $125  million  plus  $62.5  mil- 


lion for  each  one-half  of  1  percent  above 
the  national  unemployment  rate  of  6 
percent,  and  because  of  that  formula,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  $312.5  mil- 
lion for  the  fourth  quarter,  which  is  due, 
incidentally,  April  5.  That  is  only  3 
weeks  down  the  road. 

Therefore,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  fourth  quarter 
ought  to  be  funded  under  the  old  for- 
mula. Nobody  objects  to  this.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  or  not  we  would  pro- 
vide funds  so  that  the  fifth  quarter  pay- 
ment could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  formula,  as  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

After  much  discussion  in  this  area,  it 
was  the  majority  opinion  that  we  would 
fund  it  under  the  new  formula,  but  only 
if  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions recommended  an  extension  of  the 
antirecession  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  administration's  request  for 
that  extension  asks  for  a  5 -year  authori- 
zation funded  at  $1.5  bUlion  per  year, 
plus  a  change  in  the  formula  which 
would  provide  $125  million  quarterly  plus 
$30  million  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent that  the  national  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  6  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  we  do  in 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
LAN  )  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  if  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  does  not  recommend 
a  change  in  the  formula,  then,  of  course, 
the  fifth  quarter  payment  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  formula.  That  pay- 
ment would  total  $250  million  or  $312.5 
million,  depending  on  the  unemployment 
rate  for  this  month. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
really  think  we  are  pressuring  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  into 
providing  a  new  formula  for  this  par- 
ticular program.  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  said  was  cor- 
rect: It  was  put  in  on  the  Senate  side,  but 
the  House  adopted  it.  We  adopted  It  last 
year  under  title  II  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act,  and  it  passed  by  a  rath- 
er substantial  margin.  It  was  vetoed,  but 
the  objections  of  the  President  notwith- 
standing, the  veto  was  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  think  we  have  the 
obligation  to  fund  this  program.  Whether 
or  not  we  have  the  obligation  to  fund  the 
program  under  the  new  formula  is  an- 
other matter,  but  that  is  not  our  prob- 
lem. That  problem  reaily  rests  with  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  also  rests  with  the  House  itself  on 
whether  or  not,  once  w-e  get  a  good  look 
at  this  program,  the  program  ought  to 
be  changed,  whether  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  whether  or  not  the  formula 
itself  ought  to  be  changed. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  is 
one  who  is  easily  pressured.  I  get  the  feel- 


ing that  he  is  a  rather  tough  hombre  in 
vei-y  many  ways.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  if  we  provide  the  entire 
$632.5  million,  which  would  fund  the  pro- 
gram under  the  new  formula  for  only  the 
fifth  quarter,  then  that  money  will  be 
spent.  It  will  not  be  spent  unless  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
makes  the  recommendation  and  the 
House  passes  upon  it  and  it  is  signed  into 
law.  If  that  happens,  of  course,  this 
amount  of  money  v;ould  be  available  to 
satisfy  that  higher  payment  only  in  the 
fifth  quarter. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  matter  that 
I  referred  to  In  my  speech  on  general 
debate  when  we  were  talking  about — I 
think  we  can  call  it — the  midnight  or 
late  afternoon  massacre,  where  every- 
body was  called  together  and  said.  "This 
Is  not  authorized,  but  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  to  go  along  and  in- 
crease this  amount  from  $250  million  to 
$900  million  plus." 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts held  out,  as  I  understand,  very  well. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  his  right  arm  Is 
again  functioning  today  because  shortly 
after  that  it  had  been  twLsted  so  badly 
he  could  hardly  lift  it  because  he  was  the 
one,  if  you  read  the  testimony,  who  said 
he  was  reluctantly  for  the  $250  million. 

So,  anyway,  the  meeting  was  held  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  went 
through,  just  like  that,  and  at  9:30  we 
came  out  and  now  we  are  here  with  this 
S632  million  that  was  not  authorized  at 
all,  waiting  until  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee changes  the  formula.  Well,  you 
know  very  well  they  are  going  to  change 
their  formula. 

I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  hold  a  hammer  over 
the  heads  of  the  authorizing  committees. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  time 
around  here  when  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees were  pretty  jealous  of  their  pre- 
rogatives, but,  not  any  more.  All  they  do 
now  is  just  say  gee,  if  you  are  going  to 
appropriate  the  money  it  will  make  it  a 
little  bit  easier  for  us  later  on.  So  they 
just  change  the  formula.  I  can  mider- 
stand  it,  too,  because  I  used  to  be  the 
mayor  of  a  city  at  one  time,  myself  and. 
you  know,  they  would  start  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork  from  all  over  once  you 
had  authorized  anything,  and  they  would 
say  that  the  money  is  in  there  and  all  you 
have  got  to  do  is  just  change  the  formula 
and  get  the  thing  on  the  road. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a 
bad  way  to  legislate. 

We  talk  about  back-door  spending. 
This  is  sort  of  a  back-door  approach,  it 
Is  blackjacking  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee into  taking  an  action  that  they  might 
or  might  not  take  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  took  this  action  ourselves. 

This  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  But,  here 
we  are. 

I  just  think  the  House  ought  to  know 
what  happened  in  this  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin). 
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,  I  make 
quorum  Is  not 


Mr.  WYLXE.  Mr.  Chaiiinan 
the  point  of  order  that  a 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces 
clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he 
ceedings  under  the  call  w 
of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  eledtronic 

QUORUM    CALL     VAC/  TED 


th£  t 

wil 


I  en 


ther 


The  CHAIRMAN.  One 
bers  have  appeared.  A 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
suant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause 
proceedings  under  the  call 
sidered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resi^me  its  busi 
ness. 


hundred  Mem- 
qtorum  of  the 

present.  Pur- 
2,  further 

shall  be  con- 


The  question  is  on  the 
fered   by   the   gentleman 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Coughlin). 

The  question  was  taken; 
announced  that  the  ayes 
have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   EOLAND.   Mr. 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  e 
vice,  and  there  were— ayes 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


an  lendment  of - 
from   Perm- 


4nd  the  Chair 
appeared  to 


Cha;  rman,  I  de- 


ectronic  de- 
83,  noes  225, 


Abdnor 
Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn 
Bedell 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bo  wen 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Cederberg 
C happen 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Ci.iwson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Dcvine 
Doruan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Fmerv 
Knglish 
Erieuborn 
Evi.ns,  Del. 
ppnwlck 
Findley 


(Roll  No.  74 1 

AYES — 183 

Plfh 
Pllppo 
FiOwers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Piey 
Puciua 
Gibbons 
Glii'kman 
GoUlwater 
Good!  In  g 
Gore 
Cradison 
GruEsiey 
Gudger 
Hogedorn 
Hall 

Hf.mmer- 
scbtnidt 
Hcnsen 
Herklu 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hints 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Laita 
Leach 
Levitas 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
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pursuant  to 
vacate  pro- 
a  quorum 


presence  by 
:  device. 


J  ladlgan 
Jtann 
S  [arks 
S  larlenee 
» larrlott 
Itartln 
t  lathis 
A  [ichel 
>;ilford 
K  iller,  Ohio 
S  :oore 
r.  ocrhead, 

Calif. 
A  unha 
N  yers,  Gary 
K  yers.  Ind. 
h  ichols 

'Brien 
Piase 
F  !ttls 
P  ckle 
P  ke 
Psage 
P  -essler 
P  eyer 
P  itchard 
P  irsell 
Q  Liayle 
Qiiie 
d  allien 
R  Ulsback 
R?gula 
R  nodes 
R  Jbinson 
R  3f ers 
R  }usselot 
Ridd 
R  .innels 
Si  ,ntlnl 
S;  irasin 
8i  tterfleld 
Si  .wyer 
Si  hulze 
Si  belius 
S;  ius<.er 
Slices 

Si  lith,  Iowa 
Si  lith.  Nebr. 
S|  lence 
SI  angcland 
Si  anion 
St  eers 
SI  elger 
St  Dckrnan 
S;  mms 
Ti  ylor 


Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

Trible 

Volkmer 

VVttggonner 

V^'aiker 


Watnpler 

Watkins 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

NOES— 225 


Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young,  Alaska 

Younj,  Fla. 


Addabbo 

Flood 

Nedzi 

Akaka 

Florio 

Nix 

Alexander 

Ford.  Mich. 

Nolan 

Allen 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nowak 

Ambro 

Fraser 

Oakar 

Ammerman 

Gammage 

Oberstar 

Anderson, 

Oa,vdos 

Obey 

Calif. 

Gephardt 

Ottinger 

Annunzlo 

Ouiimo 

Panetta 

Applegate 

Oilman 

Patten 

Ashley 

Ginn 

Patterson 

Aspln 

Hamilton 

Pattlson 

AuCoin 

Hrnley 

Pepper 

BadiUo 

Hannaford 

Perkins 

Bald  us 

Harrington 

Price 

Barnard 

Harris 

Rahall 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Bellenson 

Heckler 

Reus.<! 

Benjamin 

Heftel 

Rlnaldo 

Blaggi 

HoUenbeck 

Risenhoover 

Bin:?ham 

Holtzman 

Roberts 

Bianchard 

Horton 

Rodino 

B'.ouin 

Howard 

Roe 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Roncalio 

Bo.  and 

Jeffords 

Rooney 

Boiling 

Jenkins 

Rosenthal 

Bonior 

Jciirette 

Rostenkowski 

Bonker 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rovbal 

Brademas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

RUSEO 

Brinkley 

Jordan 

Ryan 

Brodhead 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

Burke,  Calif. 

Kiidee 

Seiberling 

Burke,  Mass. 

Koch 

Sharp 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Kostinayer 

Shipley 

Burton,  John 

Krebs 

Simon 

Burton,  Phillip  Le  Fante 

Slsk 

Byron 

Lederer 

Skelton 

Caputo 

Leggett 

Slack 

Carney 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Carr 

Lent 

So;  arz 

Carter 

L'.oyd,  Calif. 

Spellman 

Cavanaugh 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

St  Germain 

Chisholm 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Conyers 

Luken 

Steed 

Cornea 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Corn  well 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Cotter 

McFall 

Studds 

D'Amours 

McHugh 

Thompson 

Uanielson 

McKay 

Traxler 

Davis 

Maguire 

Tsongas 

de  la  Garza 

Mnhon 

Tucker 

Delaney 

Markey 

Udall 

Dellums 

Mattox 

Ullman 

Dent 

Mazzoli 

Van  Deerlln 

Derrick 

Meeds 

Vento 

Dicks 

Metcalfe 

Walgren 

Dlggs 

Meyner 

Walsh 

Dingell 

MikiUski 

Waxman 

Dojld 

Mikva 

Weaver 

Downey 

Miller,  Calif. 

Weiss 

Drinan 

Mineta 

Whalen 

Luncan,  Tenn 

Minish 

White 

Early 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Edi;ar 

Moaklev 

Wirth 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moffet 

Wolff 

Eilberg 

MoUohan 

Wr.ght 

Erlel 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yates 

Svuns.  Colo. 

Moss 

Yatron 

Evims.  Ga. 

Mottl 

Young.  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Murphy,  m. 

Young,  Tex. 

Farv 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Fafcel'. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Zefereitl 

Fisher 

Myers.  Michael 

Fithi&n 

Natcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Beard.  R.I. 

Holland 

Ruppe 

Breaux 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubitz 

Clay 

LaPalce 

Staggers 

Collins,  111 . 

Lundine 

Stump 

Corman 

Montgomery 

Teague 

Dickinson 

Neal 

Tonry 

Goiizaiez 

Richmond 

Vander  Jagt 

Guyei 

Rose 

Vanik 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Stump  for,  with  Mr.  Vanlk  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Richmond 
against. 

Mr.  Breaux  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 


Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 

Island  against. 

Mr.  Quyer  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  again.st. 

Mr.  Skubitz  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  LaFalce  against. 

Mei;srs.  EDWARDS  of  California, 
RUSSO.  ASHLEY,  RISENHOOVER,  and 
ERTEL  changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  BOWEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVLLOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  development",  895,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

AM^NDME^^T   Ol'PERED   BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   oiTered    by   Mr.    Boland:    On 
page  2,  after  line  18,  Insert 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

For  payment  of  reimbursement  claims  pur- 
suant to  section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUvition  Control  Act,  as  amended,  $300,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  membership  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  take  very  long  since  it  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  result  of  the  last 
amendment. 

This  amendment  provides  $300  mil- 
lion for  waste  water  treatment  plants. 
It  is  authorized.  We  had  appropriated 
$1.9  billion  in  this  area  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  Last  year  we  provided  $200 
million  more  for  this  program,  so  we 
have  actually  provided,  by  app)ropria- 
tion,  $2.1  billion.  The  total  amount  of 
reimbursement  claimed  under  this  pro- 
gram run.^  to  around  $2.4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  tar- 
geted to  those  communities  which  started 
to  build  waste  water  treatment  plants 
between  1966  and  1972. 

At  the  time  that  they  were  being 
planned  and  buiit,  those  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  were  given 
assurances  that  if  they  started  to  clean 
their  own  waters  up  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  reimburse  them  to 
some  extent  for  their  efforts  in  this  area. 
Section  206fa)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  provides  for  reimbursement  of  up 
to  55  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
ject to  those  communities  that  initiated 
construction  of  waste  water  treatment 
plants  between  the  years  1966  and  1972. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  moral  com- 
mitment. In  my  judgment  this  is  a  lecal 
commitment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  com- 
mitment to  have  in  the  economic  stimu- 
lus bill  and  I  recommend  its  adoption 
by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  issue  of  reimbursing  communities 
which  prefinanced  the  Federal  share  of 
constructing  wastewater  treatment 
works  required  by  Federal  environmen- 
tal law  is  extremely  important.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  to  the 
4,500  other  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion which  relied  on  the  good  faith  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  its  share  of  these  necessary  and 
mandated  projects. 

These  communities  borrowed  money 
to  construct  these  treatment  plants  and 
they  are  paying  interest  on  the  resulting 
debt.  In  Buffalo's  case,  the  Buffalo  Sewer 
Authority  is  paying  at  an  interest  rate  of 
10 '/z  percent  for  prefinancing  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  and  for  financing  its 
own  local  share. 

These  communities  began  their  proj- 
ects before  the  more  generous  75  percent 
share  came  into  effect  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-500.  Section  206 
(a)  of  that  law  established  the  reim- 
bursement program  to  pay  communities 
the  difference  between  what  they  had 
received  under  the  "old  law"  and  the  55 
percent  they  were  eligible  to  receive. 

In  1972,  $1.9  billion  was  appropriated 
to  reimburse  these  communities  up  to 
the  authorized  55  percent  Federal  share. 
Because  of  EPA  delays  in  establishing 
the  reimbursement  program  and  errone- 
ous estimates  of  how  many  projects  were 
actually  eligible,  the  $1.9  billion  was  in- 
sufficient to  completely  reimburse  all 
costs.  Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
an  additional  $200  million  to  bring  the 
reimbursement  level  higher.  With  the 
appropriation  of  $300  million  today,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  good  on 
the  Federal  commitment  and  provide 
full  funding  to  this  important  program. 

These  communities  have  been  meeting 
more  than  their  share;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  carry  its  load  now.  This 
appropriation,  besides  reducing  an  unfair 
burden  on  municipalities,  would  free 
their  own  funds  which  are  sorely  needed 
to  get  back  on  the  track  of  economic  re- 
covery— a  recovery  requiring  improve- 
ments and  investments  that  have  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  on  private  sector  growth. 

The  need  for  stimulus  is  now:  Public 
works  jobs,  countercyclical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  public 
service  jobs,  tax  rebates  for  individuals, 
and  assistance  to  communities  for  water 
pollution  reimbursement.  All  of  these  are 
necessary  ingredients  to  this  critical  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mr. 
NowAK.  As  the  members  from  New  York 
State  well  know,  the  gentleman  from  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  very  effective 
and  instrumental  in  the  appropriation  we 
made  last  year  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Really  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  want  this  money  available  in  the 


job  stimulus  bill  or  the  regular  1978  bill. 
We  have  got  to  pay  this  bill.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  paying  it.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  full  committee  that  we  ought 
to  pay  it  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is  absolutely 
correct  that  these  funds  have  to  be  paid 
eventually. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  this  is  a  good  time 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  not  only  a  legal 
commitment  but  certainly  there  is  a 
moral  commitment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  will  not  say  that  by  providing 
this  money  now,  that  we  will  be  provid- 
ing or  creating  any  additional  jobs  at 
this  time?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  says  is  true.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  this  proposal 
will  provide  any  additional  jobs  and  a 
fair  answer  to  that  question  is  no  because 
the  majority  of  the  municipal  plants 
have  already  been  built,  or  are  very 
nearly  completed.  So  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  said  that  very  few  jobs  will  be  pro- 
vided and,  in  a  sense,  I  suggest  that  this 
is  a  countercyclical  proposal  because  it 
will  stimulate  those  areas  that  can  take 
the  funds  and  pay  off  their  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  their  municipal  plants 
and  be  able  to  put  people  to  work  in  those 
municipal  plants.  In  that  way  it  does  add 
stimulus  to  the  economy,  and  I  suggest 
we  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  But,  it  is  not  a  job 
stimulation  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman again  he  is  correct.  It  is  not  a  job 
stimulating  program  insofar  as  the  con- 
struction of  waste-water  treatment 
plants  is  concerned,  because  these  treat- 
ment plants  are  either  all  built  or  nearly 
built.  So  in  a  sense  it  would  not  add 
many  jobs.  What  it  does  do  is  give  com- 
munities the  money  they  are  entitled  to 
as  a  result  of  their  having  proceeded  with 
these  programs  before  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  was  passed  in  1972. 
So  it  does  give  a  great  number  of  com- 
munities money.  They  can  use  that 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  people 
to  operate  the  plants  or  keeping  people 
aboard  in  other  basic  services  whom  they 
otherwise  may  have  to  lay  off. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  in 
DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
Economic  Development  Administration 

LOCAL    public  WORKS  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Local  pub- 
lic works  program",  $4,000,000,000:  Provided, 


That  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  may  be  used  for 
necessary  administrative  expenses.  Includ- 
ing expenses  for  program  evaluation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CEDERBERG 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cederberg:  On 
page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Commerce" 
insert  " :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  ap 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  any  project  where  less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  personnel  to  be  employed  on 
the  project  have  currently  resided  for  at 
least  thirty  days  In  the  area  used  In  deter- 
mining project  eligibility  under  Section  108 
(e)  of  Public  Law  94-369  and  have  been 
currently  \inemployed  for  at  least  thirty 
days". 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  try  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Public  Works 
Act.  When  we  passed  that  act,  the  pur- 
pose of  it  was  to  do  something  about  un- 
employment: yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
act  that  assures  that  any  individual  in 
the  area  in  which  a  project  is  built  can 
be  employed  on  that  project.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  a  public  works  project 
is  built  in  the  area  used  in  determining 
project  eligibility  under  this  section — it 
tells  us  what  the  area  is — 10  percent  of 
the  people  they  have  to  employ  on  that 
project  must  be  unemployed  and  have 
lived  in  the  area  at  least  30  days.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very,  very  reasonable 
amendment  if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  unemployment  in  the  areas  where 
the  projects  are  going  to  be  built. 

This  matter  has  been  taken  up  before. 
It  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote  unani- 
mously— unanimously — in  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  year  ago, 
but  we  had  a  problem  with  it  on  the 
floor.  Let  me  just  explain  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers again.  If  a  public  works  project  is 
built  in  a  given  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, we  say  that  1  person  in  10  em- 
ployed on  that  project  must  have  been 
unemployed  30  days  or  longer  or  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  that  area  for 
at  least  30  days. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
really  sincerely  interested,  by  the  use  of 
these  public  works  projects,  in  helping 
people  who  are  unemployed,  that  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  concern 
that  this  amendment  may  delay  the 
granting  of  funds  under  the  program 
until  certification  is  made  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  employed  on  a  proj- 
ect have  resided  in  the  area  for  30  days. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  to  move  these  projects  as  fast  as 
possible.  Although  there  is  some  merit 
to  this  proposal,  I  fear  that  it  may  cause 
some  delay  in  getting  these  projects 
underway. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


that 
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Mr.    OBERSTAR.    Mr. 
thank  the  gentleman  for 

I  remind  the  Commlttfe 
the  same  amendment 
in  this  same  debate  in 
year  by  a  vote  of  239  to  _ 
rejected  this   amendment 
should  reject  the 

House  Public  Works  ^ 

ered  this  matter  very  fully 
amendment  would  only 
would  only  delay  a 
posed  to  get  into  operation 
days  with  a  minimum  of 

The  committee  has  alijeady 
foresight  to  provide  In 
quote  from  Public  Law 

Any  grant   made  to  a   lofcal 
based  upon  the  unemployment 
munlty  within  Its  Jurlsdlct 
direct  benefit  to  or  provide 
unemployed    persons   who 
that  community  or  nelghborliood 


Chairman,    I 
yielding. 

that  this  is 
was  defeated 
October  of  last 
The  House 
then  and  it 
now.  The 
consid- 
They  felt  this 
redtape  and 
that  is  sup- 
within  90 
^dtape. 

had  the 
law,  and  I 
£(4-369: 

government 

rate  of  a  com- 

on  must  be  of 

employment  for 

ap«   residents   of 


219. 


amendi  lent 
Com  nittee 
illy  ■] 
acd 
progra  m 


tie 


add  unneces- 
bog  down  one 
itrograms  that 
effective- 
it  is  Intended 
of  the  law? 
( Chairman,  will 

he  gentleman 


no 


So  why  duplicate?  Why 
sarily  to  this  program  and 
of  the  few  Government 
is  functioning,  that  is  woAing 
ly,  and  that  is  doing  the  jo  » 
to  do  within  the  time  framp 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr 
the  first  place  there  is 
for  certification  after  the 
certified.  All  we  want  to  knbw 
person  out  of  ten  have 
area.  That  is  all. 

I  do  not  know  where 
from  Minnesota  is  from 
but  when  a  project  is  built 
does  he  not  think  it  is  reas 
one  person  out  of  ten 
dent  for  30  days  or  longer 
unreasonable? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr 
gentleman  from  West  Vir^n 
I  have  one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  Minnesota.  We 
these  projects.  They  are 
are  employing  people  in 
The   law   already 
should. 

So  I  do  not  know  why 
another  layer  of  bureauci^cy 
tape  In  the  requirements 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fiirther 
of  no  projects  under  waj 
We  passed  it  last  year,  but 
projects  underway  now. 
some  time  to  do  that.  So  if 
is  under  the  impression  th 
ects  are  under  constructior , 
They  are  not. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
who  is  unemployed  gets  a 
be  unreasonable.  It  may 
body  to  find  out  if  somebody 
ployed.  If  that  is  unreasonable 
whole  bill  is  unreasonable 
intent  of  it  is  to  help  people 
unemployed. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr. 
to  differ  with  the  gentlemaji 
tleman  from  Virgina  will 
there  are  projects  underwiy 
important  point  is  that  th  s  program  is 
geared  to  and  the  law  alr(  ady  provides 


provid(  s 
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Chairman,  in 

requirement 

0  percent  are 

is  that  one 

rfesided  in  the 

t  le  gentleman 

n  Minnesota, 

in  his  district, 

( inable  to  have 

une  nployed  resi- 

iiere?  Is  that 

Chpirman.  if  the 

a  will  yield. 

Unemployment 

several  of 

M^orking.  They 

local  area. 

that    they 


tie 


\)'e 


should  add 

and  red- 

the  law. 

Chairman,  if 

I  know 

at  all  now. 

there  are  no 

still  have 

le  gentleman 

t  these  proj- 

he  is  wrong. 


(f 


T  ley 
th 


as  sure : 


j3b. 


someone 
.  That  may 
i|equire  some- 
is  unem- 
then  the 
because  the 
who  are 

Chairman,  I  beg 

If  the  gen- 

ield  further. 

The  most 


that  projects  must  benefit,  directly  bene- 
fit the  local  area  where  the  project  is 
approved,  by  creating  those  jobs  right 
there.  And  if  this  House,  this  body  last 
year  had  voted  this  amendment,  it  would 
only  have  added  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, which  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  does  not  want.  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  want  to  undertake  that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  In 
the  first  place,  if  there  are  projects  that 
are  underway  in  that  program,  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are.  There  may  be  some 
in  Minnesota.  There  are  none  in  Michi- 
gan, none  have  been  started.  The  facts 
are  we  want  only  one  thing,  to  be  sure 
that  in  my  State  of  Michigan  where  I 
have  high  unemployment  that  1  person 
out  of  10  be  employed  on  that  project 
who  has  previously  been  unemployed. 
If  that  is  unreasonable,  then  the  amend- 
ment is  unreasonable.  I  do  not  think  It  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  L-.  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberc). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  165,  noes  245, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows : 


Addabbo 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Archer 
Annstrong 
Asbbroolc 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Baiiman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bowen 
Broom  field 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byrou 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Davis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Doman 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  OUa. 
Emery 
Erlenbom 


[Roll  No.  751 

AYES— 165 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Findley 

Fish 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gammage 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Harsba 

HlUis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Hasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kelchum 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lent 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 


McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers.  Ind. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Presfiler 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlsenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Sarasin 
Satterheld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubitz 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 


Stan^'eloiid 

Stanton 

Steiger 

Stockman 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thone 

Treen 

Trible 

Abdnor 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Allen 

Ambro 

Ammerman 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
App:egate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Ba)dus 
Barnard 
Baucus 
Beard,  RJ. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
B.ouln 
Boggs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Caputo 
Carney 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chishoim 
Conyers 
Cornell 
Com  well 
Cotter 
D' Amours 
Dan  lei  son 
de  la  Garza 
Delauey 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Greg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
English 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Fisher 
Flthlan 


NOES— 245 

Waggonner 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

While 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

PUppo 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fraser 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

GlQimo 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Gudger 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keys 

Kildee 

Koch 

Kostmayer 

Krebs 

LePante 

Lederer 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCormack 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mann 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikulski 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 


Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Zeferettl 


Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Murtha 

Myers,  Gary 

Myers,  Michael 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pattlson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Piirsell 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santlni 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skelton 

Slack 
Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 
'  Spellman 
St  Germain 
Stark 
Steed 
Steers 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Tucker 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Whalen 
Whitley 
WUson.C.  H. 
WUson,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Yates 

Young,  Mo. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
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NOT  VOTING— 22 


Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Corman 
Dickinson 
Gonzalez 
Guyer 
Holland 
Jones,  N.C. 


LaFalce 

Montgomery 

Neal 

Patterson 

Richmond 

Ruppe 

Staggers 

Stump 


Teague 

Tonry 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Yatron 


Mr.  VENTO  and  Mr.  STEERS  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BV    MR.    SLACK 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Slack:  Page  4, 
after  line  9,  Insert: 

JOB    OPPORTUNrrlES    PROGRAM 

For  Job  Opportunities  Program  assistance, 
as  authorized  and  permitted  to  be  available 
by  title  X  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  94- 
487)    as  amended,  $162,500,000. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  this  bill  provides 
$162,500,000  for  the  job  opportunities 
program  as  authorized  by  title  X  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  amended.  This  pro- 
gram is  authorized  at  a  level  of  $81,250,- 
000  per  quarter,  contingent  upon  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  being  at  least 
7  percent,  and  provides  for  short-term 
public  works  jobs  on  a  variety  of  devel- 
opment projects. 

While  neither  President  Ford  nor 
President  Carter  has  requested  any 
funding  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1977,  the  amount  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment will  permit  funding  of  public  works 
and  capital  improvement  projects  for  the 
last  two  quarters  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  With  respect  to  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  program,  the  committee 
expects  EDA  to  hold  such  costs  to  a 
minimum  and  believes  that  these  ex- 
penses can  be  absorbed  within  funds  cur- 
rently available  in  the  EDA  administra- 
tive appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  a  job  op- 
portunities program.  Is  there  an  authori- 
zation for  it,  and  is  there  a  request  from 
President  Carter  with  respect  to  this 
item? 

Mr.  SLACK.  There  is  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $325  million. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  current,  then, 
as  far  as  the  gentleman  knows? 

Mr.  SLACK.  It  is  current. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  no  request 
from  the  President  on  this  at  all,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SLACK.  There  was  no  request 
from  either  President  Ford  or  from  Pres- 
ident Carter. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  this  double  the 
amount  that  we  had  before? 

Mr.  SLACK.  No.  A  total  of  $500  mil- 
lion was  previously  appropriated  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Therefore,  this  is 
for  $162.5  million. 

Mr.  SLACK.  This  provides  for  two 
quarters  at  $81,250,000  per  quarter.  This 
program  has  not  been  funded  since  the 
previous  funding  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Is  the  gentleman 
sure  that  this  is  enough  money? 


Mr.  SLACK.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
quite  enough. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  we  might  re- 
quire a  little  bit  more  than  this  amount, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  not  funded  it  since 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  it  is  $162.5  million. 
If  the  gentleman  is  sure  that  this  is 
plenty  of  money,  then  I  do  not  think  I  am 
going  to  say  anything  more  about  it  or 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  full  funding  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  is  not  full 
funding. 

Mr.  SLACK.  That  is  correct.  However, 
the  authorization  is  $81,250,000  per 
quarter. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  So  this  is  all  we 
can  spend? 

Mr.  SLACK.  This  is  all  we  can  spend. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  the  record 
I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

off-system  railway-highway  crossings 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  elimination 
of  hazards  of  railway-highway  crossings  on 
roads  other  than  those  on  any  Federal-aid 
system  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  the  "Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1976".  to  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1980:  $40,000,000. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
three  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  McFall)  tell 
us  whether  all  of  these  amendments  have 
prior  legislative  authorizations  behind 
them  and  that  they  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct;  I  can 
say  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  McPall:  On 
page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "$75,000,000 '. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "$40,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:   "$150,000,000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  14.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

FEDERAL    RAILROAD    ADMINISTRATION 

NORTHEAST   CORRmOR    IMPROVEMENT   PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  Improvement  program.  $50,000,- 
000,   to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  my 
amendments,  title  IV  of  the  bill  would 


increase  by  $195  million  to  a  level  of  $300 
million.  I  am  proposing  increases  in  two 
accounts  and  an  appropriation  for  a  pro- 
gram not  included  in  the  reported  bill. 

My  first  amendment  is  for  off -system 
railway-highway  crossings.  I  am  propos- 
ing an  increase  from  $40  to  $75  million. 
This  appropriation  will  provide  Federal 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities  to 
erect  railroad  crossing  protection  devices 
on  highways  not  now  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance.  In  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  these  funds  should 
be  used  for  low-cost  protection  devices 
such  as  train-activated  gates,  bells,  and 
flashing  signals  and  not  for  costly  grade 
separation  or  relocation  projects.  Testi- 
mony from  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration officials  in  last  year's  hearings 
before  my  subcommittee  revealed  that 
protection  devices  costing  $20,000  to 
$30,000  were  more  cost-effective  safety 
improvements  than  an  alternative  grade 
separation,  costing  $400,000  to  $1.3  mil- 
lion. While  providing  for  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  we  can  realize  sig- 
nificant safety  benefits  from  the  amounts 
I  am  proposing. 

For  the  safer  off-system  roads  pro- 
gram, I  am  proposing  an  increase  from 
$40  million  in  the  reported  bill  to  $150 
million.  This  higher  amount  is  appro- 
priate, because  I  believe  this  program 
provides  urgently  needed  funds  to  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  finance 
highway  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion, bridge  replacements,  and  other 
safety  improvements  on  roads  not  pre- 
viously eligible  for  Federal  aid.  Every 
community  in  America,  no  matter  how 
remote,  can  realize  positive  transporta- 
tion improvements  with  the  provision  of 
these  funds.  As  these  worthwhile  high- 
way improvements  are  achieved,  we  will 
at  the  same  time  generate  about  3,300 
man-years  of  labor  at  the  project  sites 
and  an  additional  3,300  man-years  in 
related  product  and  service  industries.  I 
think  all  Members  will  concede  that 
there  is  widespread  support  for  this  kind 
of  program  from  our  constituents  who 
must  drive  or  try  to  drive  on  the  2.8  mil- 
lion miles  of  highways  not  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system. 

In  the  area  of  railroad  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction,  my  subcommittee 
has  already  provided  over  $1  billion  for 
Federal  support  in  various  forms.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  Northeast  corridor  im- 
provement program  is  a  sound  trans- 
portation improvement  project  which 
can  productively  use  an  additional  $50 
million  for  construction  work  during  the 
upcoming  summer  months.  The  limited 
amount  of  air  space  between  Washing- 
ton and  Boston  and  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  our  highways  mandates  a  strong 
role  for  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
region.  This  is  a  project  which  has  been 
studied  for  many  years  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Detailed  plans 
have  been  developed  to  produce,  by  1981 
or  1982,  a  first-class,  120-mlle-per-hour 
railroad,  capable  of  providing  for  nearly 
21  percent  of  the  Washington-New 
York-Boston  trips  by  1990.  Previously 
appropriated  funds  together  with  the 
$50  million  proposed  here,  would  pro- 
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vide  over  3,000  direct 
upcoming  summer  work 
as  new  Jobs  in  the  varioi:  s 
ply  sectors  of  the  econorfy 

This  title  of  the  bill 
for  some  very  worthwhile 
improvement  projects 
hance  the  safety  and  _-^ 
transportation  system  wh 
time  providing  thousand! 
jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr. 
support  of  the 
the  gentleman  from 
Fall). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
these  amendments  to ... 
tions  for  the  Northeast 
in  fiscal  year  1977. 
The     Railroad 
Regulatory    Reform    Act 
amended,  provides  for  th« 
the  Northeast  Corridor 
this  upgrading  ic  to  imp. . 
passenger  service  between 
and  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
tablishment  of  high-speed 
service  in  the  corridor 
ridor  improvements  cover 
work,    track    improvemen|3 
alinement.    bridge 
tunnel  improvements. 
In  fiscal  year  1977, 
been  provided  for  this  pro 
tional  $50  million,  as  proj 
amendments,    would    emp 
tional  3,000  people,  in     , 
who  would  be  employed  as 
supplies  and  equipment  wh 
be  employed.  But  this  $50 
be  for  primarily  labor- 
such    as    ditching    along 
painting   necessary 
forming    much-needed 
Some  additional  work  on 
ities     will   also   be  per 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dated  certain  performance 
the  Northeast  Corridor  tha 
by  specific  dates.  The 
provided  in  these 
significant  benefit  in  insurfci. 
criteria  can  be  met — making 
passenger  service  in  the 
ridor   a   reality,   while 
tional  and  much-needed 
I  urge  my  colleagues 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendments  offered 
man  from  California,  (Mr 
The  amendments  were 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  _ 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

HIGHWAYS  CROSSINO 

For  an  additional  amount 
crossing  Federal  projects" 
U.S.C.   156;    $15,000,000,   to 
xintil  September  30,  1979. 
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FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

RAILROAD  REHABILITATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
FINANCING  FDNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 502.  505-507  and  609  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210)  as  amended, 
$50,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURT 
OFFICE  OP  THE  SECRETARY 

INVESTMENT  IN  F0ND  ANTICIPATION  NOTES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  investment 
In  fund  anticipation  notes.  $50,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30,  1978. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  provide  an 
additional  amount  of  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1977  under  section  505  of  the  RaU- 
road Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  That  section  created  a 
flexible  loan  program  which  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Issue  re- 
deemable preference  shares  to  begin  the 
rehabilitation  and  revitalizatlon  of 
America's  deteriorated  railroads. 

This  program  can  be  implemented 
quickly  and  can  put  thousands  of  people 
to  work.  In  fact,  much  of  the  heavily  la- 
bor intensive  work  such  as  ditching,  im- 
proving drainage,  bolt  tightening  on  rail 
ends,  disposal  of  tie  butts,  and  general 
right-of-way  cleanup  can  begin  within 
days  of  the  issuance  of  the  redeemable 
preference  shares. 

Last  week  Acting  FRA  Administrator 
Bruce  Flohr  testified  before  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcomjnittee 
about  this  program.  He  said  that  rail- 
roads have  submitted  applications  for 
$130  million  in  section  505  funding  up 
to  this  date.  In  addition,  three  railroads 
alone — the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Illinois 
Central  Gulf,  and  the  Rock  Island- 
will  be  submitting  applications  for  sec- 
tion 505  funding  totaling  $210  million  in 
the  next  6  weeks. 

So  right  now,  it  appears  that  there  will 
be  in  excess  of  $340  million  in  applica- 
tions for  the  $70  million  that  has  been 
appropriated  to  date  for  this  program. 
That  $70  million  is  miniscule  when  com- 
pared to  the  $7  billion  in  deferred  mainte- 
nance which  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  we 
do  not  move  to  correct  the  capital  starva- 
tion problems  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads, then  we  will  deal  a  serious  setback 
to  the  revitalizatlon  of  this  portion  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  network. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  presently 
preparing  an  application  for  an  issue  of 
$25  million  in  redeemable  preference 
shares  for  rehabilitation  of  their  main- 
line between  Ayer,  Ma.ss..  and  Mechanic- 
ville.  N.Y.  This  program  proposes  to 
spend  about  $15  million  for  track  up- 
grading and  rehabilitation  including  the 
laying  of  welded  rail.  $7  million  for  signal 
work  and  $3  million  for  bridge  mainte- 
nance. While  all  of  the  work  would  not 
be  completed  this  year  it  is  important 
to  have  the  total  amount  of  funds  com- 
mitted so  that  orders  can  be  placed  for 
rail,  ties,  and  other  materials  that  arc  in 
short  supply  and  need  substantial  lead 
time.  Much  of  the  heavy  labor  inten- 


sive work  such  as  ditching,  improving 
drainage,  bolt  tightening  on  rail  ends, 
disposal  of  tie  butts  and  general  rights- 
of-way  cleanup  can  begin  within  days 
of  the  issuance  of  the  redeemable  pref- 
erence shares. 

I  know  this  track  because  much  of  it 
is  on  the  B.  &  M.  in  my  congressiontJ 
district.  The  work  needs  to  get  underway 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  understand  that  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  will  soon  file  a  formal  applica- 
tion for  rights-of-way  rehabilitation  be- 
tween the  Quad  Cities  and  Kansas  City 
with  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  State;- 
of  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Preapplication 
conferences  have  already  been  held.  The 
Rock  is  seeking  an  issue  of  about  $30 
million  in  trustee  certificates  as  provided 
in  section  505  of  the  4-R  act. 

The  Milwaukee  Road,  meanwhile,  has 
filed  a  petition,  just  yesterday,  with  the 
ICC  requesting  joint  use  of  this  track 
with  the  Rock  Island.  This  then  is  a  co- 
ordination project  in  p  DOT-designated 
"Corridor    of    Consolidated    Potential," 
and  as  such  according  to  DOT  draft  reg- 
ulations should  have  the  highest  priority 
for  funding.  The  Milwaukee  hopes  to  be- 
gin joint  use  on  the  Rock  Island  track 
on   March  21.  It  is  essential  that  the 
full  amount  of  section  505  funding  be 
made   available   this   year   so   commit- 
ments can  be  made  for  material  and 
equipment. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
di-y  amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,    reported    that    the    Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4876)  making  economic  stimulus 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
402.  had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not.  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  EECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
CEDERBERG 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offei 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4876  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  281,  nays  126,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  76) 
YEAS— 281 


Addabbo 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Akaka 

Delaney 

Hyde 

.Alexander 

Dell  urns 

Ireland 

Allen 

Dent 

Jeffords 

Ambro 

Derrick 

Jenrette 

Ammerman 

Dicks 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Diggs 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Dlngell 

Jordan 

Anderson.  111. 

Dodd 

Kastenmeier 

Annunzio 

Downey 

Kazen 

Applegate 

Drinan 

Keys 

Ashley 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Kildee 

Aspln 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Koch 

AuColn 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Badlllo 

Eckhardt 

Krebs 

Baldus 

Ed  gar 

Krueger 

Baucus 

Edwards,  Calif 

Le  Fante 

Beard.  R.I. 

Eilberg 

Lederer 

Bedell 

Emery 

Lesgett 

Beilenson 

Ertel 

Lehman 

Benjamin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lent 

Bevlll 

Evans,  Ga. 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Bingham 

Fary 

Long,  La. 

Blanchard 

Fascell 

Long,  Md. 

Blouin 

Fenwick 

Luken 

Boggs 

Fish 

Lundine 

Boland 

Fisher 

McClory 

Boiling 

Fithian 

McCloskey 

Bonier 

Flippo 

McCormack 

Bonker 

Flood 

McDade 

Bowen 

Florio 

McFall 

Brademas 

Flowers 

McHugh 

Breaux 

Foley 

McKay 

Brinkley 

Ford.  Mich. 

McKlnney 

Brodhead 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Madigan 

Brooks 

Fraser 

Maguire 

Broomfleld 

Fuqua 

Mahon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gammage 

Markey 

Buchanan 

Gaydos 

Marks 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gephardt 

Mattox 

Burke,  Mass. 

Glaimo 

Mazzoll 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Gllman 

Meeds 

Burton,  John 

Glickman 

Metcalfe 

Burton,  Phillip  Gore 

Meyner 

Byron 

Gudger 

Mikulski 

Caputo 

Hamilton 

Mikva 

Carney 

Hanley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Carr 

Hannaford 

Mineta 

Carter 

Harkin 

Mlnish 

Cavanaugh 

Harrington 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Chisholm 

Harris 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Clausen. 

Harsha 

Moakley 

DonH. 

Hawkins 

Moffett 

Cochran 

Heckler 

Mollohan 

Cohen 

Hefner 

Moore 

Conte 

Heftel 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Hightower 

Moss 

Cornell 

Hillls 

Mottl 

Corn  well 

HoUenbeck 

Murphy,  m. 

Cotter 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Horton 

Murphy,  Pa. 

D'Amours 

Howard 

Murtha 

Danlelson 

Hubbard 

Myers,  Michn  el 

Davis 

Huckaby 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Rooney 

Thompson 

Nix 

Rose 

Thornton 

Nolan 

Rosenthal 

Tsongas 

Nowak 

Rostenkowski 

Tucker 

OBrlen 

Roybal 

Udall 

Dakar 

Russo 

Van  Deerlln 

Oberstar 

Ryan 

Vento 

Obey 

Santini 

Walgren 

Ottinger 

Sarasin 

Walsh 

Panetta 

Scheuer 

Wampler 

Patten 

Schroeder 

Watkins 

Patterson 

Schulze 

Waxman 

Fattison 

Seiberling 

Weaver 

Pease 

Sharp 

Weiss 

Pepper 

Shipley 

Whalen 

Perkins 

Sikes 

White 

Pickle 

Simon 

Whitten 

Pike 

Slsk 

Wilson,  Bob 

Preyer 

Slack 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Price 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wirth 

Quillen 

Solarz 

Wolff 

Rahall 

Spellman 

Wright 

Railsback 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Rangel 

Stanton 

Young.  Alaska 

Reuss 

Stark 

Young,  Mo. 

Rinaldo 

Steed 

Young.  Tex. 

Risenhoover 

Steers 

Zablockl 

Rodino 

Stokes 

Zeferettl 

Rogers 

Stratton 

Roncalio 

Studds 

NAYS— 126 

Abdnor 

Fountain 

Myers,  Ind. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frenzel 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Frey 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Gibbons 

Poage 

Archer 

Ginn 

Pressler 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Pritchard 

Ashbrook 

Goodling 

Pursell 

Badham 

Gradison 

Quayle 

Bafalis 

Grassiey 

Quie 

Barnard 

Hagedorn 

Regula 

Bauman 

Hall 

Rhodes 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Roberts 

Bennett 

schmldt 

Robinson 

Breckinridge 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holt 

Rudd 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Runnels 

Broyhill 

Jacobs 

Satterfield 

Burgener 

Jenkins 

Sawyer 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sebelius 

Burleson,  Tex 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shuster 

Butler 

Kasten 

Skelton 

Cederberg 

Kelly 

Skubitz 

Chappell 

Ketchum 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson.  Del 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Lagomarsino 

Spence 

Coleman 

Latta 

Stangeland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Leach 

Steiger 

Conable 

Levitas 

Stockman 

Corcoran 

Lott 

Symms 

Crane 

Lujan 

Taylor 

Daniel,  Dan 

McDonald 

Thone 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McEwen 

Treen 

Derwlnski 

Mann 

Trlble 

Devine 

Marlenee 

Volkmer 

Dornan 

Marriott 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

Walker 

Edwards,  Okla 

.   Mathis 

Whitehurst 

English 

Michel 

Whitley 

Erlenborn 

Mil  ford 

Wiggins 

Evans,  Del. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Winn 

Findley 

Moorhead, 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Calif. 

Wylie 

Forsythe 

Myers,  Gary 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Clay 

LaFalce 

Tonry 

Collins,  ni. 

Montgomery 

Traxler 

Corman 

Neal 

Ullman 

Dickinson 

Richmond 

Vander  Jagt 

Gonzalez 

Roe 

Vanik 

Guyer 

Ruppe 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Holland 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stump 

Kemp 

Teague 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mr  Teague  again.st. 
Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Stump  against. 
Mr.  Yatron  for,  with  Mr.  Guyer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Ganzalez. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Tonry  with  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.   Holland   with   Mr.   Charles   Wilson   of 
Texas 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  LaFalce. 


Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  that  I  may  include  cer- 
tain extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
COMPILATION  OF  TRIBUTES  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  GERALD  R. 
FORD 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  157) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  CON.  Res.  157 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  appropriate  Illustration,  as 
a  House  document,  a  compilation  of  tributes 
by  Members  of  the  House  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress,  to  commemorate  the  years  of  serv- 
ice of  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  bound 
as  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, in  addition  t,o  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
which  shall  be  distributed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
March  16,  1977. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION         FROM         THE 
CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  ;ommunication  from  the 
chairman  of  ihe  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 
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Committee  ok  tnr. 
District  op  Cr^tJMBiA, 
Waahfngton.  DC, 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiu,,  Jr., 
The  Speaker. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear     Mr.     Speaker:     A 
amounts  allocated  to  the 
tiie  Third  Budget  Resolution.  £ 
shows   no  revisions  as  to  th 
cated   to   us   under   S.    Con. 
cause  there  are  no  revisions 
subdivision    of   those   amounti 
same,  our  report  required  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
the  onp  submitted  for  the 
Resolution.   In  that  report, 
subdivided  Its  allocation  by 
We  wUl  act  In  a  similar 
R»s.  10. 

Pursuant  to  Sec.  302(c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  we  submit  this  letter  In 
Ueu  of  the  report,  rather  than  jrlnt  a  dupli- 
cate report  In  which  only  th ;  date  would 
change. 

If  further  analysis  shows  thai  a  more  form- 
al submission  Is  required,  we    vlll  be  happy 
to  comoly  In  whatever  form  y(  u  suggest. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  fc.  Dices,  Jr. 
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Federal  Energy  Administration 
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Based  upon  conservativel  r 
daily  imoort  levels  of  13  mi 
of  crude,  and  using  FEA  __, 
mate  Increased  costs  of  18 
per  barrel,  the  total  annual 
rpfulations  will  be 
billion.  As  with  virtually  all 
prn?rams.  this  one  l.s  a  zen 
with  the  full  cost  of  the 
coa.st  and  residual  Importers 
bv  domestic  refiners  and 
their  products. 

A  further  effect  of  the  new 
program  will  be  to  provide 
imoort  residual  crude,  by  .< 
eien    nroHticers.    Recocnizir 
creased  value  of  their 
importers  as  a  result  of 
refi.sonahip  to  exneft  that 
ducers  will  ra«e*»  their  nrices 
the  benef't.s.  When  a 
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implemented  last  year,  Venezuela  sharp- 
ly raised  its  residual  prices  in  response. 
Such  "secure"  foreign  sources  as  Ro- 
mania, Algeria,  Angola,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  among  the  possible  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  subsidies. 

For  many  years,  the  east  coast  has  en- 
joyed cheaper  petroleum  costs  than  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  market 
conditions  in  that  region,  and  the  fact 
that  foreign  crude  oil.  especially  that  re- 
fined in  the  Caribbean,  was  cheaper  than 
domestically  produced  crude.  The  east 
coast  typically  paid  5  to  10  cents  less  per 
gallon  for  fuel  oil  than  did  the  rest  of 
the  covmtry,  including  those  who  lived 
in  the  heart  of  crude  production  areas. 
Increasing  residual  prices  that  are  now 
occurring  on  the  east  coast  do  not  jus- 
tify the  massive  interregional  subsidy 
that  FEA  is  proposing.  Not  only  are  resid- 
ual prices  still  1  to  2  cents  cheaper  in 
many  east  coast  markets  than  they  are 
in  the  Midwest,  but  rising  prices  are  at- 
tributable basically  to  continued  reli- 
ance by  the  East  upon  imported  products 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  world  economic 
conditions.  Regional  energy  decisions, 
specifically  with  respect  to  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development,  have  also 
contributed  substantially  to  current  pric- 
ing problems  in  the  East. 

Energy  costs  are  up  all  across  the 
country;  they  are  not  the  special  burden 
of  any  one  sector  of  the  country.  In  the 
Midwest,  particularly,  increasing  coal 
and  natural  gas  prices,  compounded  by 
an  extended  drought,  have  resulted  in 
substantial  curtailments  of  school  and 
commercial  activities.  My  own  State  of 
Minnesota  is  presently  undergoing  a  sus- 
tained fuel  emergency.  Rather  than  re- 
quiring energy  users  in  the  Midwest  to 
pay  costs  that  should  legitimately  be  as- 
sumed by  those  receiving  the  benefits  of 
these  costs,  the  FEA  should  treat  the 
problem  for  what  it  actually  is,  a  com- 
petitive pricing  problem  on  the  east 
coast,  largely  induced  by  their  own 
energy  decisions,  and  not  one  for  which 
the  entitlements  program  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear.  Any  price  equalization 
regulations  that  it  passes  ought  to  be 
limited  in  scope  to  the  east  coast.  To  at- 
tempt to  inject  artificial  price  competi- 
tion between  domestic  and  imported 
residual  fuel  through  reductions  in  the 
price  of  the  latter  is  to  pursue  a  policy 
certain  to  provide  disincentives  to  energy 
conservation  and  the  development  of 
alternative  domestic  sources  of  energy. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  O'Leary.  along  with  a  list  of  its 
cosigners : 

U.S.  HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washinpton,  DC,  March  8. 1977. 
Subject:    Residual    and   home    beating   oil 

entitlements. 
Mr.  John  O'Leary, 

Administrator.  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Leary:  Over  the  past  two 
weeks,  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  written  you  to  express  their  opinion 
that  FEA's  proposal  to  l^sue  entitlements 
for  residual  fuel  oil  Imports  should  be 
withdrawn  because  it  represented  a  subsidy 


for  foreign  refineries  and  the  prices  paid 
for  their  products.  Crude  costs  and  product 
prices  would  substantially  be  Increased  to 
Midwestern  consumers  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  entitlements  that  would  be  Issued  to 
importers. 

Since  that  time,  an  FEA  economic  Impact 
evaluation  (Author:  David  L.  Shapiro,  DIS- 
CUSSION PAPER  EIA-77-01,  dated  January 
1977)  has  concluded  that  ".  .  .  the  proposal 
would  substantially  raise  the  costs  of  refined 
products  other  than  residual  fuel  oil 
throughout  the  country."  The  report  also 
concludes  that,  under  one  alternative  pro- 
posal, more  than  $1.1  billion  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  residual  fuel  oil  importers  based 
upon  import  levels  of  1.3  million  barrels 
per  day.  As  you  are  aware,  residual  im- 
ports this  past  winter  frequently  exceeded 
1.7  million  ban-els  per  day.  Indicating  that. 
on  a  short-term  basis,  the  subsidy  price 
paid  by  non -benefitting  consumers  could  ex- 
ceed PEA'S  projections. 

The  FEA  study  was  completed  prior  to 
your  Agency's  Issuance  of  regulations  to 
grant  full  entitlements  for  February  and 
March  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  heating  oil  im- 
ports. As  reported  by  the  OH  Dally,  home 
heating  oil  prices  on  the  East  Coast  are 
already  lower  than  in  upper  Midwestern 
markets  which  are  dependent  upon  domes- 
tically refined  oil. 

The  subsidy  that  Is  occurring  (No.  1  and 
No.  2  heating  oil)  and  the  subsidy  that  is 
now  being  proposed  (residual  fuel  oil)  rep- 
resent unwarranted  transfers  of  costs  from 
areas  of  the  country,  which  have  chosen  to 
rely  on  foreign  refineries,  to  those  relying 
on  domestically  refined  products.  Much  of 
that  cost  would  fall  on  the  Midwest  at  a 
time  when  demand  for  agricultural  fuels 
will  be  sharply  increasing  due  to  the  spring 
planting  season. 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  take  immediate 
action  to  withdraw  your  Agency's  proposal 
to  subsidize  East  Coast  product  imports. 
Your  Agency's  own  study  and  the  likelihood 
of  severe  regional  pricing  distortions  strong- 
ly support  this  course  of  action. 
Sincerely, 

list  op  cosigners 
Representative  Hagedorn  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Grassley  of  Iowa. 
Representative  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Representative  Madlgan  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Representative  Thone  of  Nebraska. 
Representative  Sebelius  of  Kansas. 
Representative  Nolan  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Cederbert:  of  Michigan. 
Representative  Sawyer  of  Michigan. 
Representative  Corcoran  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Flndley  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Stangeland  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Harkln  of  Towa. 
Representative  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Representative  Stockman  of  Michigan. 
Representative  Railsback  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Quie  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Crane  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Myers  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Derwinskl  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Broomfield  of  Michigan. 
Representative  Vento  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Flthian  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Quayle  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Pres''.er  of  South  Dakota. 
Representative  McClorv  of  Hllnols. 
Representative  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Rus-so  of  Illinois. 
Representative  Hillis  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Ander.-son  of  Illinois. 
Representative  '"renzel  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Hy'e  of  minols. 
Representative  A^irhel  of  Tllinols. 
Representative  winn  of  Kansas. 
Representative  Oberstar  of  Minnesota. 
Representative  Kasten  of  Wisconsin. 
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Bedell  of  Iowa. 
Baldus  of  Wisconsin. 
Annunzlo  of  Illinois. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 
Abdnor  of  South  Dakota. 
Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 
Simon  of  Illinois. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 
Skubltz  of  Kansas. 


SACCHARIN  BAN 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  two 
pieces  of  legislation  intended  to  permit 
the  continued  use  of  saccharin  as  an  ar- 
tificial sweetening  agent  in  food  products. 
Millions  of  Americans  use  food  products 
containing  saccharin  for  health  reasons. 
I  ask  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  halt  the  removal 
of  these  products  from  the  market,  and 
to  amend  portions  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  avoid  senseless  restric- 
tions in  the  future. 

Since  the  announcement  last  week  of 
the  proposed  ban  on  saccharin  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  expressing  the  outrage  and 
concern  of  my  constituents.  If  the  FDA 
bans  every  product  that  poses  health 
hazards  when  consumed  in  quantities  of 
9,600  ounces  a  day,  it  will  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  we  have  nothing  left 
on  grocery  and  pharmaceutical  shelves. 

Congress  will  assure  for  the  public  far 
more  serious  problems  if  it  allows  the  ban 
to  take  effect  than  if  it  intervenes  and 
amends  the  law,  even  with  the  knowledge 
that  75  gallons  of  diet  drink  consumed 
daily  over  a  lifetime  could  lead  to  can- 
cer— at  least  in  rats. 

Many  of  us  would  acknowledge,  for  in- 
stance, that  too  many  Americans  are 
overweight.  And,  we  also  acknowledge  the 
proven  correlation  of  obesity  and  cardio- 
vascular disease,  which  ranks  among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  death  and  dis- 
ability in  the  Nation.  To  ban  saccharin, 
the  only  remaining  sugar  substitute  in- 
gredient on  the  market,  would  be  to  de- 
prive millions  of  Americans  of  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  health  care.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  the  only  safe  alter- 
native for  diabetics  who  prefer  sweetened 
food,  but  for  whom  sugar  would  cause 
illness  or  death. 

Congress  simply  cannot  allow  an  ac- 
tion with  the  implications  and  impact 
that  the  FDA  ban  would  cause,  without 
providing  the  public  a  justifiable  ex- 
planation. It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  justi- 
fication does  not  exist. 


REMEMBER   THE  WASPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congresswoman  with  the  most  seniority 
in  this  body,  I  speak  with  special  pride 
today.  Knowing  of  the  diversity  of  the 
women  Members  of  Congress.  I  rise  today 
to  say  that  17  of  18  of  the  women  Mem- 


bers— from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with 
different  political  philosophies,  and  rep- 
resenting varying  geographic  regions — 
have  joined  together  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  grant  veterans'  benefits  to  former 
Women's  Air  Force  Service  Pilots — 
WASP'S — for  their  service  to  this  Nation 
during  World  War  II. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation.  I  am  buoyed  by  this 
spirit.  Moreover,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  shown  this  legislation  by  my  male 
colleagues  in  the  House,  50  of  whom  have 
already  signed  onto  a  companion  bill  to 
be  introduced  later  this  week  by  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable LiNDY  BocGS.  of  Louisiana. 

An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  of  Arizona,  a  long-time  ad- 
vocate and  staunch  defender  of  veterans' 
benefits  for  the  valiant  WASP'S. 

Last  year.  "Remember  the  Ladies"  was 
a  catch-phrase  of  the  Bicentennial.  This 
year.  "Recognize  the  WASP's"  has  be- 
come a  catch-phrase  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well-documented  that 
1,070  WASPs  ferried  fighter  and  bomber 
planes,  towed  targets  for  combat  pilots, 
and  helped  train  other  pilots;  that  38 
WASP'S  died  while  in  service  with  the 
Air  Corps;  and  that  approximately  800 
WASP'S  are  still  living  at  this  time. 

From  September  1942,  to  December 
1944.  the  WASP'S  completed  military 
pilot  training,  served  under  military  dis- 
cipline, lived  in  military  barracks,  re- 
ceived military  pay.  and  earned  mili- 
tary decorations,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  would  be  militarized  and 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants. 

For  33  years,  the  WASP's  have  sought 
such  recognition,  and  for  33  years  they 
have  been  denied.  In  1944  a  bill  to  mili- 
tarize the  WASP'S  was  defeated  on  the 
House  fioor.  in  a  legislative  debacle 
which  focused  on  perinheral  issues 
rather  than  the  merits  of  the  WASP's 
claims. 

Last  session,  with  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Barry 
GoLDWATER  amended  a  House-passed 
veterans'  bill  to  recognize  these  claims. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  original  bill,  the 
amendment  was  limited  to  the  extension 
of  medical  entitlement  to  the  WASP's, 
but  it  established  the  principle  of  recog- 
nition of  their  right  to  veterans'  bene- 
fits. The  House  struck  the  amendment, 
and  recognition  for  the  WASP's  was 
again  denied. 

However,  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  WASP  en- 
tiltement  to  veterans'  benefits  this  ses- 
sion. For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  texts 
of  these  letters  at  this  time : 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  1,  1976. 
Ben.  Barry  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  This  has  refer- 
ence to  the  "WASP"  amendment  added  by 
the  Senate  to  H.R.  71. 

If  a  bill  Incorporating  the  provisions  ol 
this  amendment  Is  Introduced  in  the  House 


next  session,  appropriate  agency  reports  will 
be  obtained  and  the  subcommittee  with  jur- 
isdiction will  hold  hearings  next  session. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 

U.S.    SEa«ATE, 

Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.  October  1,  1976. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  This  is  to  in- 
form you  that  we  plan  to  hold  hearings  on 
your  legislation  to  provide  medical  benefits 
for  members  of  the  Women's  Air  Forces 
Service  Pilots  early  In  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Clifford  Hansen, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure today,  along  with  Hon.  Lindy  Bogcs 
of  Louisiana,  Shirley  Chisholm  of  New 
York.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  of 
California.  Marjorie  S.  Holt  of  Mary- 
land. Elizabeth  Holtzman  of  New  York, 
Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas,  Patricia 
Schroeder  of  Colorado,  Cardiss  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Martha  Keys  of  Kansas, 
Marilyn  Lloyd  of  Tennessee.  Helen 
Meyner  of  New  Jersey.  Virginia  Smith  of 
Nebraska.  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  of 
Maryland.  Shirley  Pettis  of  California, 
Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland,  and 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  of  Ohio,  I  say  that  the 
time  has  come — in  fact,  is  long  overdue — 
for  the  WASP's  to  present  their  case  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

I  trust  that  the  two  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  schedule  hearings 
on  this  legislation  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, so  that  the  WASP's  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  convince  everyone  in  this 
body  of  the  fairness  and  justice  of  their 
claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  join  the  scores  of  Mem- 
bers— of  both  sexes,  from  both  Houses, 
from  both  parties,  with  varying  philoso- 
phies, from  all  regions — who  support 
full  veterans'  status  for  the  WASP's.  Sel- 
dom have  so  few  waited  so  long  for  rec- 
ognition. My  esteemed  colleagues,  let  us 
act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  SEAL. 
DIRECTOR  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
SERVICES.    DISABLED    AMERICAN 

VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  veterans  organiza- 
tions from  all  across  the  Nation  are  com- 
ing to  Washington  to  meet  with  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  discuss  their 
needs  and  their  problems.  But  it  will  not 
be  the  same  this  year,  because  one  of 
their  finest  representatives  and  one  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  is  no  longer 
with  us.  I  am  referring  to  George  Seal, 


alli^e 


consti  ;uent 
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the  director  of  membership 
the    Disabled   American 
died  last  week.  His  passing 
not  only  for  his  family 
Who  knew  him  and  worked 
There  was  not  a  man 
more  or  who  gave  more  of 
prove  life  for  the  veterans 

George  Seal  was  a 
born  in  Gibson.   Pa.,   in 
County.  He  ser^-ed  with 
World  War  II  with  the  50 
Infantrj-  Regiment  of  the 
Division.  Twice  wounded, 
permanently  by  those 
resolved  to  dedicate 
veterans  with  similar  or 
worse  afflictions.  He  went  . 
Disabled  American  Vetera  i 
country  as  a  DAV  nationrfc 
cer.  after  training  at  Ame 
sitv  here  in  Washington, 
.ioined  the  DAVs  nationa 
he  became  director  of 
volunteer  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  tha 
miliar  presence  to  many  of 
of  this  House.  Certainly 
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Revenue  Act  Investment  tax 
Depreciation   guldellnea 


:redlt 1. 1        1.4 

1.3        1.4 


Totals 


Source :  "Meetings  with 
Banking  and  Currency,  1967,  p 


In  1964,  taxes  were  cut 
5  years: 


Revenue  Act  of  1964 : 
Reduction  In  personal  inccbne  tax. 
Reduction  in  corporate  incc  me  tax. 


Totals 


Again  in  1965  there  wer? 
tax  cuts,  as  this  table 

Excl<<e  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
tlon  In  excise   taxes,  net  of 
crease?  of  Tax  Adjustment  Act 

1966 

1967 

1968 


Source:    Meetings   with 
Agency  Officials,  p.  12. 

If  one  then  adds  ud  .,» 
these  various  tax  cuts,  you 
lowing  results: 


1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 


[In  billions  of  dolla  s] 


These  figures  are  the 
revnup  losses  from  the 
estimates  were  incorrect 
assumed  that  people's 
not  change  in  response  to 
rates. 


totil 
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better  life  for  our  veterans  had  no  greater 
champion  on  Capitol  Hill  or  anywhere 
else.  I  know  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  Hou.se  will  join  with  me  in  extending 
to  his  wonderful  wife  and  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathies.  We  shall  miss 
him. 


he  was  a  fa- 

the  Members 

cause  of  a 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOSEPH  FISHER  REGARDING 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
STATISTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  a  few 
Members  recently  about  revenue  gains 
from  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  In  the  early 
1960's.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to- 
day to  explain  where  the  figures  I  and 
other  Members  have  been  using  came 
from  and  what  they  mean. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated dollar  lnjpact  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962; 


[In  billions  of  dollars) 


1863       1964       1965       1966       1967      1968 


2.4         2.8 


1.6 

1.6 

3.1 


1.0 

1.6 

3.6 


2.1 

1.7 

3.8 


1.3 
1.8 

3.1 


pep  irtment  and  Agency  Officials,"  hearings  before  Committee  on 


12. 


ai:aln.  This  table  shows  the  estimated  dollar  Impact  over 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1964       1966       1966       1967       1968 


2.4 


8.7 
1.5 


12.4 
2.9 


14.1 
3.2 


15.6 
3.2 


2.4       10.2       15.3       17.3       18.7 


Source:  "Meetings  with  Depa  rtment  and  Agency  Officials,"  p.  12. 


substantial 
denjonstrates : 

1965:  Reduc- 
I  xclse  tax   In- 
of  1966: 


1.2 
2.5 
2.6 


De]  artment   and 
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totals  for 
get  the  fol- 


2.4 

5.2 
13.3 
20.0 
23.7 
24.4 


Then,  If  one  examines  the  actual  tax 
revenues  collected  In  each  of  these  years 
you  get  these  totals  (in  millions) : 

nil  - — - — M9-676 

m.    - 106,660 

n!l   - 112.662 

,o^S - 130,856 

]lfl  - - - 149,552 

^^^8 163,671 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The    difference    between    the    yearly 
totals  then  Is: 

1962-63  _  je  884 

1963-64 ..._  "^102 

1964-65 4  171 

1965-66 ...:::::  14:023 


are  unresponsive  to  work,  investment, 
and  spending  Incentives. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  seems  very 
clear  to  me,  as  it  did  to  those  who  engi- 
neered these  tax  cuts.  Dr.  Arthur  Okun, 
for  example,  wrote  in  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Prosperity"  page  48: 

According  to  my  estimates,  the  tax  cut 
added  $24  blUlon — annual  rcte — to  our  GNP 
by  ihi  secorrl  quarter  of  1<J65,  and  ultimately 
provided  a  lift  of  $36  bitlton.  Both  consumer 
sn?ndlng  and  business  Investment  forged 
ahead,  and  unemployment  moved  down.  Rev- 
enue ffalns  from  hlehor  personal  and  corpo- 
rate Incomes  flowed  Into  the  Treasury,  and 

broMght  the  Federal  budget  Into  surplvts 

on  a  national  accounts  basis — during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  in  Mav  1965, 
the  duration  of  economic  expansion  toppled 
the  previous  peacetime  record  of  50  months. 

More  recently.  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  who 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advi«ers  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, was  psked.  during  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Kconomir  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1977.  whether  the  1964  tax  cut 
produced  additional  tax  revenues.  He  re- 
plied: 

Did  It  pay  for  Itself  In  Increased  revenues? 
I  think  the  evidence  Is  very  strong  that  It 
did. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964  contains  the  following 
declaration  In  its  first  section: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congre's  that  the  tax  reduction  oro- 
vlded  by  the  bill,  through  stimulation  of  the 
economy,  will,  after  a  brief  transitional  pe- 
riod, raise  (rather  than  lower)  revenues. 

I  could  go  on  to  cite  additional  evidence 
and  Innumerable  statem*»nts  from  prom- 
inent economists  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  nermanent  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions. If  people  wish  to  draw  different 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  revenue  figures  and  the  statements 
of  those  originally  involved  with  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  cuts,  then  let  them  back  up  their 
conclusions  with  analyses  and  facts. 

For  myself,  I  think  It  Is  obvious  that 
when  you  Increase  the  reward  for  work 
and  investment,  you  are  going  to  get  an 
increase  in  production  and  an  expansion 
of  the  tax  base.  This  results  in  Increased 
tax  revenues.  Furthermore,  I  think  that 
the  same  thing  would  happen  today  if 
this  Congress  enacted  permanent,  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  tax  rates  across 
the  board.  These  rates  have  been  increas- 
ing the  real  tax  burden  for  years  as  in- 
flation pushes  money  incomes  higher  Into 
the  graduated  tax  brackets  that  choke  off 
productive  activities. 


1966-67  .. 


18,696 


estimated 

cuts.  The 

bjecause  they 

behavior  would 

chjanges  in  tax 


1967-68 4,119 

As  one  can  see,  these  are  obvious 
revenues  gains  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  taxes  are  being  cut  substantially. 
Anyone  who  wishe«!  to  argue  that  the 
tax  reductions  did  not  contribute  to  an 
expanded  tax  base  and,  thereby,  higher 
tax  revenues,  must  assume  that  people 


FUTURES  STUDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temnore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Moffett  in  hosting 
a  workshoD  on  "Futures  Studies"  at  10 
a.m.,  March  18.  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Raybum  Buildine.  I  want  to  tav-e  this 
onportunity  to  explain  more  fully  the 
purpo'se  of  this  conference  and  to  invite 
my  colleagues  and  their  staff  members  to 
attend. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  encourage 
Congressmen  and  their  assistants  to  look 
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more  carefully  at  ways  we  can  anticipate 
our  national  problems.  Such  forecasting 
is  mandated  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  require  all  stand- 
ing committees — except  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations— to  use  "futures"  research 
on  matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
other  words,  committees  have  not  only 
oversight,  but  also  foresight  respon- 
sibilities. 

"Futures"  research  consists  of  infor- 
mation on  anticipated  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  trends,  as  well  as  data  on 
changes  in  the  population,  work  force, 
environment,  and  the  quality  of  life.  Such 
information  has  two  important  applica- 
tions. 

First,  we  can  use  It  to  establish  legisla- 
tive priorities.  For  instance.  If  studies  in- 
dicate that  our  population  in  the  next  few 
years  will  consist  of  more  elderly  people 
and  fewer  youngsters,  then  Congress 
could  deal  promptly  with  health  care  and 
retirement-oriented  legislation  and  post- 
pone action  on  proposals  to  Increase  the 
number  of  child  care  facilities.  In  this  re- 
gard, futures  studies  can  be  especially 
useful  to  standing  committees.  When 
forecasts  indicate  that  a  specific  prob- 
lem— or  opportunity — is  likely  to  develop, 
committee  members  can  begin  to  identify 
and  evaluate  the  alternatives  available  to 
Congress  and  be  better  prepared  when 
the  situation  actually  evolves. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  applica- 
tion. Once  a  committee  formulates  a 
proposal,  it  should  use  futures  research 
to  evaluate  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
measure.  We  can  all  cite  examples  of 
laws  which,  once  enacted,  created  un- 
anticipated results.  One  that  comes  to 
mind  quickly  is  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970,  which  set  auto  emission  standards 
that  we  still  are  trying  to  modify.  This 
particular  law  also  has  had  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  our  long-term  plans  for 
energy  development  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion. It  serves  as  a  good  reminder 
that  the  issues  we  are  facing  now  are 
becoming  Increasingly  complex  and  in- 
terrelated. If  we  are  to  create  long-last- 
ing, worthwhile  policies  for  our  Nation, 
we  must  carefully  analyze  and  use  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  effects  these  laws 
will  have  on  our  people. 

Several  resources  to  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing our  foresight  responsibilities  already 
exist.  The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  Library  of  Congress  Futures  Re- 
search Group,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  GAO,  and  the  CBO  all  have 
developed  methods  of  analyzing  future 
trends.  However,  their  data  are  of  little 
value  unless  we  utilize  them  properly.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  that  we  are  hosting 
the  workshop.  Representatives  from  the 
agencies  involved  briefly  will  explain 
their  resources  and  answer  questions.  In 
addition,  participants  can  obtain  a  bro- 
chure directing  them  to  publications, 
books,  issue  briefs,  and  other  materials 
helpful  in  conducting  futures  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Information 
we  are  sharing  is  very  important  to  Con- 
gress and  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  this  time  of  rapid  change, 
we  must  anticipate  if  we  are  to  survive. 
I  urge  as  many  people  as  possible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  workshop  this  Friday. 


DR.    MIKHAIL    SHTERN    RELEASED 
FROM  SOVIET  PRISON  CAMP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  the  fight  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Dr.  Mikhail  Shtem  from  a  Soviet  prison 
camp  has  reached  a  happy  and  success- 
ful conclusion,  for  I  have  learned  that 
Dr.  Shtem  has  been  released  from  jail 
today. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow  colleagues. 
Congressman  Downey  and  Congressman 
ScHEUER  and  the  national  conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  for  their  efforts  In  behalf 
of  Dr.  Shtem.  Recently,  we  joined  in 
introducing  a  House  resolution  calling 
for  his  immediate  release.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
this  resolution. 

This  most  recent  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  reflects  that  country's  sensitivity 
to  worldwide  criticism  of  their  handling 
of  the  Human  Rights  issue. 

However,  I  would  also  like  to  caution 
my  colleagues  that  we  cannot  rest  on 
our  laurels,  because  for  every  "ref usenik" 
the  Soviet  Union  releases  from  prison, 
there  is  probably  another  Soviet  Jew 
who  is  being  harassed  and  jailed  because 
of  his  desire  to  emigrate. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE  IN 
U.S.-SOURCE  PLUTONIUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  a  December  30, 
1976  decision  made  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  allow  the  transfer  of 
U.S. -supplied  nuclear  fuel — for  commer- 
cial reprocessing  In  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom — that  had  been  used  in 
Swiss,  Japanese  and  Spanish  nuclear  re- 
actors. In  spite  of  U.S.  efforts  to  control 
the  spread  of  weapons  grade  materials 
throughout  the  globe  by  retaining  control 
over  the  subsequent  transfer  of  the  mate- 
rials extracted  in  the  reprocessing — 
especially  the  weapons  grade  Pluto- 
nium— these  materials  are  evidently  now 
bound  for  West  Germany  where  they 
will  be  used  in  experimental  fast  breeder 
reactors.  Thus,  the  United  States  has 
evidently  been  placed  in  the  position  of 
assisting  West  German  development  of 
breeder  reactors  before  this  extremely 
sensitive  nuclear  technology  has  been 
licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  cleared  by  the  President  for 
development  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  written  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  expressing  my  concern  over  this 
decision — the  text  of  my  letter  follows — 
and  I  plan  to  pursue  the  matter  further 
when  hearings  begin  on  H.R.  4409,  The 
Nuclear  Antiproliferatlon  Act,  next 
month.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  consider  an  option 
available  to  President  Carter  under  exist- 
ing nuclear  agreements:  to  aoprove  the 
transfer  of  spent  fuel  out  of  these  coxm- 


tries  for  storage  only,  but  to  withhold 
approval  of  reprocessing. 

We  must  understand  the  significance 
of  spent  fuel  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  establish  a  global  anti- 
proliferation  regime. 

It  is  essential  that  we  retain  control 
over  this  spent  nuclear  fuel  for  this  fuel 
represents  a  "plutonium  bank"  upon 
which  nations  possessing  large  stocks 
may  draw  for  subsequent  reprocessing 
and  extraction  of  weapons  grade  mate- 
rial. 

Ideally  all  spent  fuel  will  be  returned 
to  supplier  nations  or  to  International 
facilities  for  storage.  The  construction 
of  additional  facilities  to  serve  these 
needs  must  become  a  top  priority.  In  the 
interim,  we  must  move  toward  prohibit- 
ing any  reprocessing  of  U.S. -supplied 
nuclear  fuel  If  we  are  to  curb  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  grade  nuclear  materials 
such  as  Plutonium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  minute  decision 
made  last  December  30  by  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration could  trigger  the  world's 
first  major  commercial  reprocessing  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel.  This  ill-conceived,  ill- 
considered  decision  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration graphically  demonstrates 
the  reasons  why  our  nuclear  export  pol- 
icies require  swift  coordination  and 
tightening.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  an  antiproliferatlon 
policy  which  places  too  much  faith  In 
U.S. -approval  of  how  consumer  nations 
handle  our  most  sensitive  exports  once 
they  are  out  of  our  hands. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to 
take  unequivocal  action  to  oppose  the 
development  of  plutonium  economies 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  A  necessary 
first  step  in  this  effort  will  be  the  placing 
of  consistent  criteria  which  will  govern 
all  U.S.  nuclear  exports  into  law  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Text  of  letter  to  Secretary  Vance 
follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  8,  1977. 
Honorable  Cyrus  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cy  :  I  remain  deeply  concerned  about 
a  December  30,  1976,  decision  made  by  the 
previou«;  Administration  to  allow  the  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  supplied  nucleai  fuel — for  com- 
mercial reprocessing  In  Prance  and  the 
United  Kingdom — that  had  been  used  In 
Swiss,  Japanese  and  Spanish  nuclear 
reactors. 

Apparently,  this  approval  was  authorized 
in  spite  of  objections  raised  by  the  State 
Department  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA)  based  upon  Pres- 
ident Ford's  nuclear  policy  statement  of 
October  28.  In  this  statement,  he  declared 
that  "the  United  States  should  no  longer 
regard  reprocessing  of  used  nuclear  fuel  to 
produce  plutonium  as  a  nece<!sary  and  In- 
evitable step  In  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,"  and 
he  called  for  domestic  and  International 
Initiatives  to  "control  the  spread  of  plu- 
tonium and  technologies  for  separating 
plutonium." 

As  you  know,  the  current  United  States 
reappraisal  of  reprocessing  is  based  on  tech- 
nical findings  that  question  the  economics  of 
recycling  uranium  and  plutonium  recovered 
from  spent  reactor  fuel  at  this  time  and, 
mo^t  pertinently,  that  question  the  adequacy 
of  present  safeguards  and  physical -security 
measures  to  detect  and  prevent  the  diversion 
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Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
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For  example,  the  United  States  entered 
Into  an  agreement  in  June,  1976,  with  West 
Germany  to  cooperate  In  the  development  of 
the  fast-breeder  reactor.  Furthermore,  over 
the  years  we  have  exported  a  total  of  8,900 
pounds  of  hlgh-enrlched  uranium  and  1,700 
pound?  of  plutonlum  to  West  Germany  for 
research  and  development  programs — mostly 
Involving  the  breeder.  Also,  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  about  150  pounds  of  plutonlum 
have  been  separated  In  a  British  reprocessing 
plant  from  US. -supplied  reactor  fuel  that 
was  used  In  a  Spanish  reactor — apparently 
with  United  States  approval.  The  present 
status  of  this  plutonlum  is  unclear. 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  need  for  Intensive  review 
and  reform  by  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  procedures  under  which  the 
United  States  considers  and  approves  appli- 
cations by  other  governments  for  permission 
to  transfer,  alter  and  utilize  U.S.-supplled 
nuclear  fuel  after  use  in  a  reactor.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  appreciate  your  giving  the 
above  cited  aspects  of  the  spent-fuel  question 
the  closest  scrutiny  In  the  current  Inter- 
agency review  of  nuclear  export  policy,  and 
also  providing  me  with  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  requests  for  pertinent 
data  by  March  18,  in  order  that  my  subcom- 
mittee might  further  investigate  these  mat- 
ters and  consider  appropriate  legislative 
remedies. 

1.  Can  President  Carter  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  previous  Administration  to  approve 
the  transfer  for  reprocessing  of  U.S.-supplled 
nuclear  fuel  that  has  been  used  In  Swiss, 
Spanish  and  Japanese  reactors,  approving  in- 
stead the  transfer  of  this  fuel  for  storage 
only  In  France  and  the  United  Kingdom? 

2.  Does  the  February  11  letter  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  asserting  that  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  restrict  transfer  and 
use  of  separated  plutonlum  within  EURA 
TOM,  represent  a  rejection  of  the  conditions 
placed  by  the  U.S.  on  transfer  of  spent  fuel 
from  Switzerland  to  France?  Is  the  U.S.  ap- 
proval of  the  transfer  for  reprocessing  thus 
made  null  and  void? 

3.  Did  the  United  States  approve  an  earlier 
transfer  of  109  US  -supplied  fuel  assemblies 
from  Switzerland  to  Prance,  which  took  place 
in  1975  and  1976,  and  the  reprocessing  of  76 
of  these  assemblies,  which  took  place  in  May 
and  June  of  1976? 

(a)  In  this  regard,  what  Is  the  significance 
of  the  handwritten  notation,  apparently  by 
an  ERDA  official,  "Have  we  approved  this 
(?),"  that  appears  on  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 2,  1976,  from  a  Swiss  company  to  ERDA, 
describing  the  above  mentioned  transfer  and 
reprocessing  of  U.S.-supplled  reactor  fuel? 

(b)  What  Is  the  present  status  of  the  plu- 
tonlum and  depleted  uranium  separated  from 
this  spent  fuel? 

(c)  Was  the  United  States  aware  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Swiss-German 
contract  for  use  of  the  separated  plutonlum 
In  German  breeder  reactors  prior  to  receipt  of 
an  Incomplete  copy  of  the  contract  In  April, 
1976?  Since  U.S.-supplled  fuel  was  Involved, 
why  was  there  no  public  announcement  of 
this  transaction  by  the  United  States? 

(d)  Did  the  Swiss  government  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  prior  to  permit- 
ting the  plutonlum  contract  with  Germany 
to  proceed? 

(e)  Please  examine  the  file  on  this  earlier 
spent-fuel  transfer  for  any  evidence  of  a  U.S. 
determination  that  safeguards  can  be  effec- 
tively applied,  as  required  by  the  U.S.-Swlss 
nuclear  agreement. 

4.  Has  the  United  States  approved  the 
transfer  and  reprocessing  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  U.S.-supplled  fuel  that  was  used  In  a 
Spanish  reactor?  If  so,  how  much  plutonlum 
has  been  separated  an-l  what  is  the  current 
status  of  this  material?  Please  examine  the 
file  on  this  matter  for  any  evidence  of  a 
U.S.  safeguards  determination  and  the  de- 
tails of  any  U.S.  control  over  the  end-use  of 
the  plutonlum. 


5.  Do  the  U£.-West  German  breeder  agree- 
ent  and  the  U.S.  export  of  high-enriched 
uranium  and  plutonlum  for  use  in  the  Ger- 
man breeder  program  conflict  with  current 
U.S.  efforts  to  maintain  control  over  the  end- 
use  of  any  plutonlum  that  Is  separated  from 
U.S.-supplled  reactor  fuel  abroad?  How  do 
the  United  States  activities  affect  our  efforts 
to  restrain  reprocessing  and  breeder  develop- 
ment? 

6.  Please  furnLsh  a  listing  of  all  United 
States  approvals  of  reprocessing  of  U.S.-sup- 
plled reactor  fuel  abroad,  including  (a)  a  de- 
scription of  any  transfer  arrangements  be- 
fore and  after  reprocessing,  and  (b)  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  or  actual  end-use 
of  the  separated  plutonlum.  and  depleted 
uranium.  In  each  case,  please  Include  a  copy 
of  any  United  States  determination  that 
safeguards  can  be  effectively  applied. 

7.  Please  furnish  a  listing  of  all  pending 
applications  for  United  States  approval  of 
reprocessing  of  U.S.-supplled  reactor  fuel 
abroad,  including  the  Information  requested 
In  Item  3  above. 

8.  Please  furnish  a  listing  of  all  United 
States  approvals  for  transfer  of  U.S.-supplled 
or  derived  material  for  purposes  other  than 
reprocessing.  Please  Indicate  the  end  use  of 
the  material  In  each  case  and  Include  a  copy 
of  any  U.S.  determination  that  safeguards 
can  be  effectively  applied. 

9.  Please  furnish  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
and  a  description  of  the  Interagency  pro- 
cedures that  were  followed  for  aoprovlng  ap- 
plications for  transfer  for  reprocessing  (a) 
at  the  time  of  the  earlier  Swiss  transfer  cited 
in  Item  2  above,  (b)  at  the  time  of  the  De- 
cember 30  approval,  and  (c)  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  aware  of  your  keen  Interest  in  these 
matters  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  the  weeks  ahead  to  write  some  com- 
prehensive U.S.  exports  policies  Into  law. 
Please  be  aware  of  my  firm  support  for  the 
strong,  unambiguous  stand  alreadv  taken  by 
President  Carter  against  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  have  alreadv  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary Joe  Nye  and  discuss  proliferation  Issues 
with  him  and  would  add  that  I  am  extremely 
heartened  by  the  priority  which  the  Admin- 
istration Is  evidently  giving  to  the  compre- 
hensive review  of  antiprollferatlon  policy. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  floor  statement  of  March  3  upon  Intro- 
duction of  the  "Nuclear  Antiprollferatlon 
Act"  and  an  analysis  of  the  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy. 


DEBT  COLLECTION  PRACTICES 
ACT  LONG  OVERDUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  horror  stories  this  subcommit- 
tee heard  last  week  during  3  days  of  hear- 
ings, it  is  apparent  that  a  law  protecting 
consumers  from  unscrupulous  debt  col- 
lectors is  long  overdue. 

The  bill  I  introduced  this  Congress, 
H.R.  29,  is  the  result  of  2  years'  worth  of 
investigations,  8  days  of  hearings,  and 
countless  meetings  with  both  consumer 
grouns  and  industry  representatives,  to 
make  sure  the  bill  would  be  fair  and 
meaningful  to  all. 

Unlike  last  year's  hearings  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  when  a 
former  debt  collector  testified  in  a  mask. 
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this  year  two  former  debt  collectors  came 
forth  under  their  own  identity  to  tell  of 
the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  in  their  indus- 
try. 

According  to  Mr.  William  Mann  who 
worked  in  the  Washington  area  for  16 
years  as  a  collector,  debt  collectors  sell 
only  one  product — they  are  merchants 
of  misery.  The  lies,  tricks,  and  harassing 
techniques  he  was  pressured  into  using 
as  a  collector  so  sickened  him,  he  turned 
to  alcohol  to  ease  his  conscience. 

When  testimony  and  evidence  pre- 
sented to  this  subcommittee  revealed 
that  these  unethical  practices  were  the 
rule  and  not  exceptions  in  debt  collect- 
ing, I  realized  consumers  were  pawns 
being  manipulated  by  the  kings  of  a  $3 
billion  industry. 

It  Is  time  the  tables  are  turned  and  a 
moderator  steps  in  to  blow  the  whistle 
when  fouls  are  committed.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  unnecessarily  policing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  legitimate  business  of 
collecting  debts— just  of  establishing  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocent consumers. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  objections 
to  H.R.  29:  let  the  States  establish  local 
laws;  let  the  industry  trade  associations 
monitor  their  members;  leave  it  to  the 
individual  collection  agency  boards  to 
handle.  That  would  be  all  well  and  good 
if  any  or  all  of  those  solutions  provided 
consumers  with  protection  or  redress  in 
abuse  situations — but  they  do  not. 

Even  if  States  had  laws  governing  the 
debt  collectors,  it  still  would  not  protect 
the  consumers  from  being  harassed  in 
interstate  practices. 

At  present,  13  States  have  no  laws  at 
all,  leaving  more  than  40  million  con- 
sumers unprotected. 

I  hardly  think  the  American  Collectors 
Association's  code  of  ethics  will  eliminate 
the  unethical  tactics  practiced  by  many 
collectors.  Recent  investigations  revealed 
that  the  two  largest  debt  collection  agen- 
cies, both  members  of  the  ACA,  were 
operating  under  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion consent  orders  charging  them  with 
using  false  threats  and  abusive  and  ob- 
scene language  when  contacting  debtors. 
Not  only  has  the  ACA  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion against  these  two  agencies,  but  the 
incoming  president  of  ACA  is  the  operator 
of  one  of  these  agencies. 

In  response  to  the  third  solution  offered 
by  the  bill's  opponents — why  State  col- 
lection agency  boards  could  not  handle 
violations — I  found  a  rather  obvious  rea- 
son. Of  the  14  States  with  collection 
agency  boards,  all  but  2  of  the  States 
require  that  the  majority  of  the  board  be 
composed  of  debt  collectors.  When  a  body 
designated  to  advise  those  responsible 
for  enforcing  legislation  is  composed  of 
the  very  members  It  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late, I  would  hardly  call  that  an  un- 
biased and  objective  body  working  for 
the  consumer's  good. 

Passage  of  H.R.  29  will  not  mean  es- 
tablishing a  new  costly  Federal  agency, 
or  even  having  a  set  of  complicated  regu- 
lations for  agencies  to  comply  with.  The 
beauty  of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  practically 
self-enforcing.  Collectors  need  only  read 
the  bill  to  determine  what  constitutes  an 
"unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice." 
Consumers  will  be  able  to  get  redress  in 


abuse  situations  by  suing  violators  di- 
rectly in  civil  suits. 

Last  year  the  Debt  Collection  Practices 
Act  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly, 
but  lack  of  time  prevented  the  Senate 
from  acting  on  it.  I  expect  H.R.  29  will 
again  pass  the  House  and  this  time  the 
Senate,  and  finaUy  be  signed  into  law. 
Consumers  have  been  left  unprotected 
far  too  long,  and  the  time  for  Federal 
legislation  is  now. 


REGULATORY     COMPLACENCY     ON 
AIR   SAFETY    SPELLS   DANGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  out  on  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  us  all — air  safety.  Air  travel  is  a  highly 
dependable  and  safe  mode  of  travel. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  that  com- 
placency can  lead  to  disaster  if  we  relax 
our  vigilance  long  enough  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  such  a  fine  safety  rec- 
ord. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
discharge  of  the  statutory  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
regulate  the  safety  of  flight,  both  on  its 
own  initiative  and,  more  particularly,  in 
response  to  recommendations  made  by 
the  independent  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  concern  in 
the  past  over  the  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween these  two  agencies,  and,  it  is  fair 
to  say,  both  have  responded  somewhat 
favorably  to  congressional  direction. 
However,  a  recent  insertion  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  NTSB  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  all  is  not  well  in 
the  safety  regulatory  field.  Much  work 
needs  to  be  done  and  perhaps  funda- 
mental change  needs  to  be  undertaken 
to  avoid  a  rapid  erosion  of  our  fine  safety 
record. 

I  would  now  like  to  set  forth  briefly 
the  results  of  my  initial  look  into  FAA's 
response  to  NTSB  recommendations. 

On  January  21  the  NTSB  inserted 
summaries  of  correspondence  with  FAA 
concerning  several  recommendations 
NTSB  had  made  for  regulatory  change. 
One  area  involved  an  18-month  hiatus 
in  a  regulatory  project  to  expand  the 
parameters  of  flight  data  recording  sys- 
tems; a  second  area  involved  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Board  for  FAA  to 
require  periodic  inspection  of  supple- 
mental oxygen  systems;  and,  a  third  area 
covered  the  Board's  disagreement  with 
FAA's  decision  to  continue  authorizing 
"look  see"  approaches  at  foreign  air- 
ports although  they  are  not  allowed  in 
the  United  States.  This  Federal  Register 
insertion  led  me  to  inquire  of  NTSB  as 
to  how  many  recommendations  were: 
First,  still  "open";  that  is,  agreed  to  in 
principle  by  FAA  and  in  various  stages 
of  implementation;  and  second,  closed 
without  affirmative  action  being  taken. 

To  my  amazement,  as  of  February  16, 
there  were  281  open  recommendations 
dating  back  to  1970,  with  95  of  these 
being  initiated  in  the  1970-74  time 
frame.  With  respect  to  recommendations 
not  adopted  by  FAA,  I  received  a  list 


totaling  135  covering  the  8-year  period 
of  September  1967  to  August  1975.  I  felt 
that  these  numbers  were  of  suCBcient 
magnitude  to  warrant  further  inquiry 
and  a  report  to  the  House. 

In  preparing  this  report  I  narrowed 
the  scope  to  include  only  recommenda- 
tions Involving  air  carriers,  air  taxis,  and 
commuter  airhnes.  Alter  initially  nar- 
rowing the  field  to  39  open  and  27  re- 
jected recommendations  a  decision  was 
made  to  report  only  on  the  open  cases 
because  the  merits  of  these  recommen- 
dations were  not  in  issue — FAA  had 
agreed  to  implement  them.  The  39  rec- 
ommendations studied  in  depth  appear 
to  fall  primarily  into  two  categories: 
passenger  safety  and  crash  survivability; 
and,  commuter  airline  safety. 

In  the  passenger  safety  and  crash  sur- 
vivability area  27  recommendations,  half 
of  which  were  made  before  1974,  remain 
open.  To  give  you  an  appreciation  for 
the  specifics  let  me  summarize  some  of 
these  recommendations  together  with 
FAA's  response. 

In  September  1970,  after  studying  sev- 
eral accidents,  the  Board  found  that  "a 
serious  question  as  to  the  reliability"  of 
fabric  to  metal  seatbelts  existed  and  rec- 
ommended that  within  a  reasonable 
time  FAA  require  metal  to  metal  type 
seatbelts.  Over  6  years  has  passed  since 
that  recommendation,  and  the  NTSB 
status  chart  shows  the  following:  "No- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  by  FAA  in 
process — estimated  completion,  May 
1977."  This,  mind  you,  is  not  a  final 
rule — this  is  merely  the  required  notice 
that  a  rule  is  contemplated. 

In  early  1971  following  investigation  of 
a  ground  fire  involving  a  Boeing  737 
which  occurred  during  oxygen  replenish- 
ment, the  NTSB  recommended  FAA  take 
regulatory  action  to  prohibit  servicing  of 
oxygen  systems  while  passengers  are  on 
board.  Today,  6  years  later,  the  NTSB 
status  sheet  reveals  the  following:  "No- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  issued  June 
10,  1974.  Technical  comments  received 
required  substantial  rewrite.  New  NPRM 
issued  December  1976."  In  the  mean- 
time, presumably,  oxygen  systems  con- 
tinue to  be  serviced  with  passengers 
aboard.  How  lonsr  must  we  wait? 

Again  in  1971,  the  Board  recommended 
certain  fuel  system  safety  devices  to  pre- 
vent and  control  both  in-flight  and  post- 
crash  fuel  system  fires  and  explosions. 
This  recommendation  was  repeated  twice 
following  subsequent  accidents.  How  has 
FAA  responded?  In  1974,  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  was  issued,  and,  ac- 
cording to  NTSB,  FAA,  6  years  following 
the  original  recommendation,  is  review- 
ing the  comments  received. 

Following  a  1970  accident  the  NTSB 
made  several  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  need  to  improve  the  crashworthi- 
ness  of  galley  equipment,  flight  attendant 
seats,  and  restraining  devices.  These  rec- 
ommendations were  followed  in  1973  by  a 
"Special  Study  on  In-Flight  Safety  of 
Passengers  and  Flight  Attendants 
Aboard  Air  Carrier  Aircraft."  Again  the 
Board  made  several  recommendations. 
Much  time  has  elapsed  since  those  sev- 
eral recommendations  were  made,  and 
new  cabin-equipment  recommendations 
have  followed.  The  current  status?  Ac- 
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In  January  1974  the  Board  made  still 
another  recommendation  based  on  two 
additional  fires  occurring  in  lavatory 
waste  containers:  to  require  automatic- 
discharge  type  fire  extinguishers  in- 
stalled in  lavatory  waste  paper  con- 
tainers on  all  transport  aircraft.  In 
Marcii  1975,  FAA  advised  the  Board  that 
a  rulemaking  project  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  would  be  begun.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Board  2  years  has  elapsed 
and  not  so  much  as  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  hss  been  forthcoming. 

A  second  major  category  of  open 
recommendations  concerns  air  taxi  and 
commuter  airline  operations.  The  safety 
record  of  this  important  segment  of  the 
aviation  industry  has  not  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  certificated  air  carriers,  and 
the  Board  expressed  concern  with  this 
fact  as  early  as  1968  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  designed  to  raise  the 
level  of  safety  of  air  taxi  and  commuter 
operations. 

In  early  1972  the  Board  recommended 
that  FAA  take  a  much  closer  look  at  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  air  taxi 
certificates  and  establish  flight  time 
limitations  for  pilots.  These  recom- 
mendations were  followed  in  September 
1972  by  a  major  Board  "Air  Taxi  Safety 
Study"  which  made  20  additional  recom- 
mendations. As  of  this  date,  at  least  2 
of  these  recommendations  have  been 
rejected  outright  while  another  12  re- 
main open. 

In  November  1976,  FAA  held  what  was 
billed  as  a  "Regulatory  Review  Program" 
of  rules  governing  air  taxi  and  commuter 
airlines.  On  the  agenda  for  discussion, 
4  years  after  they  were  made,  were  15  of 
the  Board's  recommendations  made  in 
the  1972  report. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  perplexed  by 
the  passage  of  some  50  months  before 
FAA  was  ready  to  discuss  seriously  these 
several  NTSB  recommendations.  But 
perhaps  what  is  even  more  disturbing  is 
that  if  FAA  is  just  in  the  discussion 
stage,  how  many  years  will  go  by  before 
the  NTSB's  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of 
safety  will  be  realized? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  generally  a  great 
hue  and  cry  raised  from  all  quarters  im- 
mediately following  an  air  disaster.  The 
media  provides  very  close  coverage  and 
calls  are  made  for  sweeping  changes. 
Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  clamor 
subsides  and  we  are  back  to  business  as 
usual.  I  am  speaking  today  months  after 
the  latest  major  U.S.  air  disaster  when 
we  can  calmly  look  at  how  FAA  goes 
about  discharging  its  duty  to  regulate  air 
safety.  As  I  have  shown,  there  is  much 
for  us  to  be  concerned  with  in  how 
diligently  and  efficiently  FAA  is  conduct- 
ing its  regulatory  business,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  acting  on  reconmienda- 
tions  made  by  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board.  The  cases  I  have  illus- 
trated today  of  intolerable  and  in- 
excusable regulatory  delay  on  the  part  of 
FAA  do  not  tell  the  entire  story  by  any 
means — as  I  mentioned  earlier  some  281 
recommendations  which  FAA  has  agreed 
to  implement  remain  open,  and  these 
cover  many  more  aspects  of  safety  than 
I  have  touched  upon. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  for 
FAA    to    consider    the    economic,    in- 


flationary, and  environmental  aspects  of 
any  rulemaking  project  undertaken,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Furthermore.  I  am  not  one  who  favors 
unnecessary  intrusion  by  Government 
agencies  into  all  aspects  of  our  lives  and 
businesses.  However,  when  the  safety  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  fly  annually 
is  at  stake  I  think  the  type  of  regulatory 
lag  and  lethargy  I  have  pointed  out  today 
is  intolerable  and  courts  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Bo  Ginn,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Review, 
is  fully  aware  of  the  problems  I  raise 
today  and  is  initiating  an  investigation 
into  the  manner  in  which  FAA  conducts 
its  regulatory  business.  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  that  Investigation  and  would 
hope  that  FAA  will  cooperate  fully  in  ex- 
ploring means,  either  through  reorgani- 
zation or  legislation,  for  that  agency  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  need  to  discharge 
its  duties  more  efficiently. 


ENDING  AN  UNJUST.  UNNECESSARY 
LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  a  law  af- 
fecting Federal  employees  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  ineffective,  discriminatory, 
outmoded,  and  unnecessary. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  the  statutory 
requirement  that  appointments  to  the 
competitive  civil  service  in  Federal  agen- 
cies located  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  population  among  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  repeal  this  re- 
quirement for  several  reasons,  and  I  am 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

A    MEANINGLESS    LAW 

First,  the  effect  of  this  requirement 
has  been  minimal  since  the  law's  enact- 
ment in  1883  making  it  virtually  a  mean- 
ingless law.  This  year,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  says  14  States  are  in  ex- 
cess of  their  quotas;  the  rest  are  in 
arrears.  GAO  says  that  this  pattern  has 
been  true  for  the  past  25  years. 

The  many  exceptions  under  the  law 
make  it  almost  meaningless;  of  all  the 
Federal  jobs  in  Washington,  apportion- 
ment applies  only  to  about  15  percent. 
For  example,  apportionment  does  not 
apply  in  positions  over  GS-13  and  the 
excepted  service.  Moreover,  all  veter- 
ans— and  they  constitute  50  percent  of 
all  Federal  appointee.s — are  excepted. 
Nor  does  it  apply  to  shortage  category 
positions  such  as  certain  scientific  and 
professional  jobs.  And  finally,  also  ex- 
empted are  po-jitions  in  agency  field  of- 
fices in  Washington,  temporary  and 
part-time  jobs,  and  general  schedule  po- 
sitions in  agencies  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  are  outside  the 
t-  ccutive  branch. 

VIOLATES    MERIT    SYSTEM 

Second,  hiring  on  the  basis  of  resi- 
dence has  no  place  in  a  modem,  blas- 
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free  merit  system.  Under  this  law,  it  is 
possible  for  an  employee  to  receive  pref- 
erential treatment  merely  because  of 
where  he  or  she  lives.  Because  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  applicants  from 
States  in  arrears,  this  law  in  fact  denies 
employment  to  more  qualified  individ- 
uals— simply  because  they  come  from  the 
wrong  State.  Furthermore,  this  law 
places  agencies  in  an  impossible  con- 
flict: On  the  one  hand,  they  must  hire 
on  the  basis  of  merit;  on  the  other,  they 
are  required  to  consider  the  residence 
of  an  applicant  in  making  the  hiring  de- 
cision, especially  those  applicants  from 
States  in  arrears  of  their  quota.  And 
since  veterans  are  exempt  from  the  ap- 
portionment requirement,  women,  ac- 
cording to  GAO,  "Have  had  to  bear  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
apportionment." 

AN    OBSOLESCENT   LAW 

And  flnally,  this  law  is  outmoded.  It 
was  enacted  in  1883  as  an  expression  of 
public  policy  to  insure  all  sections  of  the 
coimtry  a  proportionate  share  of  Federal 
appointments  and  to  provide  varied 
viewpoints  in  Washington.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  40  percent  of  the  14,000  com- 
petitive jobs  were  concentrated  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Today  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  1.5  million  jobs  in  the  competitive 
service  are  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Com- 
parable representation  of  States  is  being 
achieved  today  by  more  field  offices, 
rotation  policies,  open  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  increased  mobility  of  the 
population.  In  the  1970's  many  civil  serv- 
ants transferred  from  regional  offices  to 
Washington,  providing  varied  points  of 
view.  Equally  important.  20th  century 
communications  technology  has  brought 
us  a  more  rapid  exchange  of  ideas  across 
the  country  than  was  possible  in  the 
1880's.  Visits  and  contacts  between  the 
various  Government  offices  are  much 
more  frequent  today. 

COST    SAVINGS 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  says 
that  repealing  the  apportionment  re- 
quirement would  save  each  agency  from 
$450  to  $13,000.  Savings  to  the  Com- 
mission would  be  about  $30,000  a  year. 
Administering  this  law  is  time-consum- 
ing and  cumbersome,  not  to  mention 
frivolous  since  the  law  has  virtually  no 
effect.  Repealing  this  law  could  be  one 
real  step  toward  eliminating  Government 
waste. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION    AND    GAO    SUPPORT 
REPEAL 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
quested repeal  of  the  apportionment  law. 
It  has  said : 

The  Commission  has  long  held  that  the 
apportionment  requirement  Is  outmoded.  In- 
effective, and  cumbersome  to  administer  .  .  . 
the  most  objectionable  aspects  of  apportion- 
ment. In  our  view,  are  Its  adverse  effects  on 
the  merit  system  and  on  the  achievement  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  objec- 
tives ...  We  do  not  believe  that  this  re- 
quirement, enacted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
markedly  different  period  in  our  civil  service 
htetory,  has  any  place  In  a  modern,  stream- 
lined appointment  system,  the  keystone  of 
which  Is  merit. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in  a 
November  1973  report  entitled  "Proposed 
Elimination  of  the  Apportiormient  Re- 
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quirement  for  Appointments  in  the  De- 
partmental Service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia"  concluded  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  repealed.  The  15  depart- 
ments and  agencies  surveyed  by  the  GAO 
also  favored  eliminating  the  apportion- 
ment requirement. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  from 
the  Washington  area  have  joined  me  in 
removing  this  law  from  the  books.  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  Congressman 
Fauntroy,  Congressman  Fisher,  Con- 
gresswoman  Spellman,  and  Congress- 
man Steers.  And  I  have  been  assured  by 
Congressman  Clay,  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Subcommittee,  that 
hearings  will  be  held  soon. 

Though  perhaps  well-founded  when 
enacted,  this  law  reflects  adversely  on 
the  image  and  character  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Administering  it  is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayer's  money.  And  basically,  it 
is  unjustified  and  unjust. 


A     CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT 
FOR  ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  constitutional  amendment 
which,  I  believe,  will  bring  the  antiquated 
electoral  college  system  into  the  20th 
century.  This  body  has  long  discussed  the 
great  need  for  reform  of  the  process  by 
which  we  elect  our  Presidents  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  act  now,  while  the 
memory  of  the  close  1976  election  is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds. 

Under  the  constitutional  amendment  I 
have  proposed,  a  candidate  receiving  the 
most  votes  in  a  congressional  district 
would  receive  one  vote.  There  would  be 
two  votes  awarded  to  the  candidate  who 
received  the  most  votes  statewide.  These 
votes  would  automatically  be  awarded  to 
a  candidate,  after  the  chief  elections  of- 
ficial of  the  State  certifies  the  results. 
There  will  be  no  "phantom"  electors,  in- 
dividuals who  can  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  residing  in  that  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  votes  cast  in  one  congressional  dis- 
trict would  be  just  as  important  as  the 
votes  cast  in  any  other  congressional  dis- 
trict. A  candidate  would  have  to  appeal 
to  persons  living  in  rural  areas  as  well 
as  cities  and  in  small  States  as  well  as 
States  with  large  populations.  Hereto- 
fore, a  candidate  need  only  concentrate 
his  or  her  efforts  on  a  few  States  with  the 
large  number  of  electors.  This  winner- 
take -all  concept  is  unfair  today  and 
should  be  abolished. 

I  believe  my  amendment  offers  a  good 
balance  between  the  present  system  and 
those  who  would  favor  the  election  of  a 
President  based  on  who  receives  the  most 
votes  nationwide.  Although  it  may  sound 
noble  to  say  that  the  election  should  only 
be  based  on  who  receives  the  most  votes, 
that  system  would  still  permit  a  candi- 
date to  base  his  or  her  appeal  to  only  a 
few  States  in  hopes  of  carrying  them  by 
large  margins. 

A  President  must  be  a  person  who  is 
acceptable  to  a  broad  range  of  people. 
He  or  she  must  truly  represent  the  rural 


areas  as  well  as  urban  centers  and  the 
people  in  States  with  small  populations 
must  feel  that  this  person  is  their  Pres- 
ident, not  someone  elected  because  he  or 
she  gathered  the  votes  from  the  States 
with  the  largest  population. 

I  believe  the  congressional  district  is 
a  small  enough  unit  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  people.  If  people  in  one  section  of 
a  State  do  not  favor  a  particular  candi- 
date, they  must  feel  that  their  votes 
count  as  much  as  the  votes  of  any  other 
section  of  the  State.  Under  the  winner- 
take-all  concept  we  now  operate  under, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

My  amendment  also  makes  other 
changes  in  the  present  method  by  which 
we  choose  our  leaders.  I  propose  that 
candidates  be  officially  paired  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Additionally,  we  would  be  declaring  a 
constitutional  date  for  the  selection  of 
our  leaders. 

The  time  has  come  for  meaningful  re- 
form of  the  electoral  process  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  95th  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  that  is  accept- 
able to  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  where  they  live. 


THE  PROPOSED  BAN  ON  THE  USE  OP 
SACCHARIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Tucker)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  saccharin 
is  the  only  artificial  sweetener  currently 
approved  for  use  in  the  United  States.  At 
least  5  million  pounds  a  year  are  used  In 
the  country  of  which  about  three- 
quarters  is  used  in  diet  soda.  The  re- 
mainder is  used  in  dietetic  foods  and  as 
a  tabletop  sweetener. 

Tlie  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion had  no  choice  but  to  ban  the  use  of 
saccharin  in  food  and  beverages  after  the 
result  of  the  recently  reported  Canadian 
tests  on  rats.  The  reason  the  PDA  had  no 
choice  was  because  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
which  flatly  bans  any  food  additive  which 
is  "found  to  produce  cancer  when  in- 
gested by  man  or  animal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  saccharin  has  been  in  use 
in  the  United  States  for  some  80  years, 
witli  absolutely  no  evidence  that  it  pro- 
duces cancers  in  human  beings. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  research 
on  monkeys  conducted  for  the  past  6*2 
years,  with  similar  results.  However,  the 
Canadians  have  conducted  tests  on  rats. 
the  results  of  which  have  just  been  re- 
ported, with  the  rats  being  fed  diets  of  5 
percent  sacchaain.  If  the  same  diet  had 
been  fed  to  human  beings  to  match  the 
quantities  fed  to  rats,  a  human  would 
have  had  to  drink  some  800  bottles  of  12- 
ounce  diet  sodas  each  day  in  order  to 
have  a  comparable  ingestion  of  saccharin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Delaney  clause,  how- 
ever, leaves  no  choice  but  to  ban  sac- 
charin. The  results  of  this  are  serious. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  the  major 
killer  in  the  United  States  today,  respon- 
sible for  more  deaths  than  all  other 
diseases  combined.  Without  some  artifi- 
cial sweetener,  just  replacing  10  billion 
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cans  of  diet  soft  drinks  with  regular  soft 
drinks  would  lead  to  an  e^tra  2  trillion 
calories  and  600  million  pounds  of  fat  in 
America.  In  addition,  some  10  million 
Americans  are  diabetic  and  need  to  care- 
fully control  their  Intake  of  sugar.  In- 
deed, many  diabetics  cannot  have  any 
sugar  at  all  in  their  diet.  This  is  more 
than  a  mere  matter  of  incor  venience,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  is  literally  a  matter  of  1  ife  and  death 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  Congress  has  only  it  lelf  to  blame. 
The  Delaney  clause  provides  absolutely 
no  option  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. I  do  not  underfestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  tests  perfbrmed  by  the 
Canadians  or  the  epidemic  droportions  of 
cancer  itself  within  our  so;iety.  Yet  we 
in  this  country  permit  ard  have  per- 
mitted in  the  past  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
and  Government  support  of  tobacco  for 
decade  after  decade,  and  i  oday,  in  the 
face  of  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truly 
overwhelming  risk  of  cancer  and  em 
physema  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  we 
continue  to  permit  the  sals  of  tobacco, 
with  only  a  mild  warning  fippearlng  on 
the  cigarette  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  thai  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  outrage  of  the  )eople  I  rep- 
resent, outrage  both  with  (he  action  of 
the  FDA  and  with  the  f ailur ;  of  Congress 
to  act  to  correct  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Delaney  clause  and  also  t  tieir  outrage 
with  the  paradox  of  the  di:ferent  treat- 
ment of  cigarettes  and  saccharin. 

I  am  cosponsoring  with  :ny  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  In(  iana, 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  what  has  been  ti  led  the  "Un- 
crazying  of  Federal  RegulJ  tions  Act  of 
1977,"  an  act,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
amend  title  XXI  of  the  Inited  States 
Code  to  provide  that  sacch^in  would  be, 
despite  any  Federal  law  or 
the  contrary,  available  for 
the  United  States  and,  second,  would  re- 
quire that  a  warning  appeaf  on  the  sac- 
charin package,  to  wit: 

The  Canadians  have  determined  that  sac- 
charin Is  dangerous  to  your  rat's  health. 

Sp€  aker. 
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In  all  seriousness,  Mr 
cision  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
tlon  imposes  upon  tens  of 
Americans  more  than 
an  actual  threat  to  their  lif( 
this  Congress  and  the  Fo^d 
Administration    will    give 
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Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  will  be 
to  my  colleague,   the 
North  Carolina  (Mr  Martin}) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
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that  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  upon  the  statement  he  has 
made.  The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  in 
both  his  observations  and  in  the  reme- 
dies which  he  has  proposed  before  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  that  the  gentleman  will  also 
agree  that  great  care  must  be  taken  as 
we  approach  the  task  of  modernizing  the 
provisions  known  as  the  Delaney  clause, 
because  It  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  in 
protecting  the  public  interests  from  ex- 
posure to  harmful  carcinogenic  contacts. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusion  here  in  the  case 
with  saccharin  and  perhaps  with  other 
cases  that  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the 
food  additive  saccharin  are  not  nearly  so 
harmful  to  the  public  interests  as  the 
risk  of  denying  them  access  to  that 
material. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  correct  to  view  saccharin  as  just  a 
substance  of  convenience.  There  are 
some  who  have  said  that  saccharin  Is  a 
convenience  and  that  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  indulging  one's  sweet  tooth  and,  there- 
fore, you  can  solve  this  problem  by  deny- 
ing yourself  any  kind  of  sweetener,  arti- 
ficial or  natiu-al. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  that  it  does  indeed  go  far 
beyond  that  If,  for  example,  we  take  into 
account  the  situation  of  a  teenaged  dia- 
betic who  has  perhaps  enormous  peer 
group  pressure  at  high  school  social 
functions,  and  so  forth,  that  presently 
can  be  met  with  the  availability  of  diet 
soft  drinks.  But  under  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  this  absolute  standard  which 
has  been  written  into  the  law  some  two 
decades  ago,  these  people  would  be  de- 
nied that.  While  some  would  forgo  any 
sweetened  soft  drinks  whatsoever  I  am 
sure  there  would  be  others  who  would 
feel  that  they  would  have  to  backslide, 
to  use  the  parlance  of  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors In  the  South. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

It  also  ought  to  be  made  clear  from 
evidence  that  we  know  to  be  far  superior 
and  far  more  reliable  than  the  tests  on 
the  rats  where  there  have  been  massive 
overdoses  daily  for  18  months  applied  to 
them,  that  such  is  not  the  basis  of  the 
far  more  reliable  scientific  evidence  we 
have.  We  know  that  saccharin  is  just  as 
safe  as  we  have  always  felt  it  was  for 
the  past  80  years  as  do  the  producers  in 
this  country. 

Therefore,  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
and  Invite  him  to  consider  a  bill  which 
I  have  just  concluded  drafting  this  after- 
noon, which  I  will  introduce  tomorrow 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
these  kinds  of  reasonable  modernization 
adjustments  without  doing  violence  to 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Delaney  clause 
which  protects  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks  and  will  certainly  look 
forward  to  reviewing  that  proposal  with 
him.  He  points  out  very  correctly  that 
the  Delaney  amendment  does  serve  a 
good  purpose,  but  it  does  require  a  re- 
study  and  reconsideration. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
taking  the  floor  today  in  this  very  im- 
portant discussion.  While  we  do  have 
to  recognize  our  own  responsibility  for 
the  terrible  dilemma  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  think  that  there  should  be 
some  discretion  and  should  be  some  equi- 
ty aplied  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration with  respect  to  ^his  subject.  I 
happen  to  represent  the  district  which 
includes  Abbott  Laboratories,  the  princi- 
pal manufacturer  of  cyclamate.  As  we 
know,  the  application  of  the  Delaney 
amendment  several  years  ago  resulted 
in  the  ban  of  cyclamate  with  respect 
to  all  human  use.  Yet  subsequent  tesjs 
and  clinical  "studies  have  demonstrated 
that  the  earlier  clinical  studies  with  re- 
gard to  rats  were  wrong  and  that  over 
a  period  of  some  years  now  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
cancer  even  to  ar^mals  from  these  tre- 
mendous overdoses  of  cyclamate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  was  about  to  ac- 
cord a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  re- 
entry of  cyclamate  into  the  market  when 
this  Canadian  test  occurred,  which  has 
resulted  In  the  ban  of  saccharin.  This, 
of  course,  affects  cyclamate,  I  under- 
stand, because  cyclamate  contains  one- 
tenth  part  of  saccharin. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  my  attention, 
neither  saccharin  nor  cyclamate,  has 
caused  any  Injury  to  human  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly I  do  not  believe  that  the  ban 
against  either  of  these  valuable  dietary 
aids  should  be  banned.  If  a  legislative 
remedy  is  needed — we  should  supply  it 
promptly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 
PROGRAM  AS  IT  PERTAINS  TO 
ALIENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  matter  concerning  the 
supplemental  security  income — SSI- 
program  as  it  pertains  to  aliens.  This 
subject  has  become  an  issue  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  my  constituents  and  I 
believe  is  one  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  many  of  you  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  constituents  respond- 
ing to  a  series  of  articles  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  columnist  Guy  Wright. 

For  the  record,  please  permit  me  to  re- 
view some  of  the  background  concerning 
SSI.  The  legislation  which  established 
the  SSI  program  CEune  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  was  enacted 
into  law  in  October  1972.  According  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  un- 
der whose  authority  this  program  is  ad- 
ministered, SSI  was  developed  as  an  in- 
come maintenance  program  for  those 
persons  in  particularly  unfortunate  situ- 


ations. These  Individuals  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  be  65  or  older,  blind,  or 
disabled.  They  must  also  qualify  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

In  a  sample  taken  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  It  was  determined 
that  4  percent  of  all  SSI  applicants  are 
permanent  legal  alien  residents.  The 
Administration  maintains  that  very  few 
abuses  occur  because  the  quota  and  pref- 
erence system  used  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  substantially 
restricts  the  number  of  aliens  admitted 
in  the  United  States. 

SSI  payments  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  amount  to  a  maximum  of 
$167.80  per  month  per  person.  In  addi- 
tion, each  State  may,  and  in  some  cases 
must,  provide  a  specific  level  of  aid  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  contribution.  Any 
aUen  receiving  SSI  payments  who  leaves 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  30  days 
or  more  will  automatically  have  their 
benefits  terminated,  according  to  admin- 
istration officials. 

Since  the  funding  for  SSI  comes  out  of 
general  revenue,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
stricter  regulations  must  be  enacted  re- 
garding the  administration  of  SSI  to 
legal  aliens,  many  of  whom  have  never 
paid  taxes  but  are  nevertheless  able  to 
collect  SSI  after  residing  in  the  United 
States  only  30  days.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  insuring  that  a  legal  alien  is  sin- 
cere in  his  decision  to  live  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  United  States  before  re- 
ceiving those  benefits  to  which  all  Amer- 
icans are  entitled. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  once 
a  legal  alien  has  been  admitted  for  resi- 
dency, a  State  may  not  discriminate 
against  such  an  individual  based  solely 
on  his  alien  status.  An  alien's  rights — 
except  for  the  rights  to  vote  and  hold 
office — duties,  and  obligations  correspond 
with  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of 
any  other  American  citizen.  Thus,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  to  completely 
deny  social  welfare  benefits  to  a  law- 
fully admitted  resident  alien.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
may,  as  a  qualification  for  admission,  re- 
quire that  an  alien  fulfill  a  residency 
requirement  before  being  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  Government  funded 
programs. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  tighten  the  supplemental 
security  income  eligibility  procedures  by 
requiring  aliens  to  reside  in  the  United 
States  continuously  for  1  year  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  receive  SSI  benefits. 
The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  provide  for  the  equitable  treatment  of 
needy  U.S.  citizens  and  legal  aliens  who 
are  receiving  SSI  benefits  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  system  from 
abuse.  It  is  time  to  close  this  loophole  in 
the  law. 

REMARKS  BY  WALTER  J.  LOUG- 
HEED.  DADE  COUN1T  PUBLIC 
SAFETY  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1976.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Lougheed,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department, 
spoke  to  the  Miami  Kiwanis  Club  on  a 
topic  which  I,  as  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  feel 
is  such  an  important  one  in  our  society 
today.  I  insert  his  remarks  about  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  law  enforce- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  Presented  by  Walter  J.  Lotjcheed. 

Assistant  Director,  Dade  County  Public 

Safety  Department 

Thank  you  for  the  very  kind  Introduction 
and  for  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  the 
Miami  Klwanls  Club  today. 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  assignments  that 
go  with  my  position  In  the  Public  Safety  De- 
partment is  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
community  action  oriented  groups  so  as  to 
discuss  with  them  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem generally  and  In  law  enforcement  specif- 
ically. 

With  the  exception  of  sex,  crime  and  the 
criminal  Justice  system  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  talked  about  topics  and  most  misun- 
derstood subjects  of  this  century.  Crime,  and 
the  criminal  Justice  system  which  was  de- 
signed to  cope  with  it,  effects  each  of  you 
differently.  Make  no  mistake  that  the  Illegal 
activities  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  our 
population  does,  has  and  will  continue  to 
touch  each  of  our  lives.  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  It  Is  In  fact  a  part 
of  your  dally  existence,  think  back  to  the 
last  time  you  visited  a  maior  shooplng  cen- 
ter. Undoubtedly  the  first  sight  you  saw  was 
a  uniformed  guard  patrolling  the  premises. 
As  you  move  down  the  rows  of  stores  and 
businesses,  one  v/111  find  large  notices  to  the 
effect  that  this  store  or  that  business  prose- 
cutes violators. 

The  fact  that  a  business  must  state  that  it 
will  not  condone  criminal  act«!  Is  m  <^nd  of  it- 
self a  sad  commentary  on  our  way  of  ll^'e.  The 
fact  that  In  today's  world  you  aren't  able 
to  cash  even  the  smallest  of  personal  checks 
without  showing  a  multitude  of  credentials 
and  undergoing  a  comprehensive  grilling  is 
further  Identification  of  our  deteriorating 
life  style. 

The  rewards  Involved  In  talking  with 
groups  such  as  we  have  here  today  Includes 
the  opportunity  to  clarify  a  basic  social  issue. 
There  are  no  police  problems — there  are 
community  problems  related  to  the  total 
workings  of  the  criminal  justice  sy.stem. 
There  Is  an  Increasing  number  of  reported 
crimes  In  terms  of  their  comparison  with 
our  population  growth.  There  Is  all  tor  often 
a  sense  of  fear  permeating  the  life  styles  of 
our  communities.  There  is  the  ever  rl=lng  Il- 
legal drug  traffic  with  its  far  reaching  ef- 
fects upon  the  moral  and  physical  fibers  of 
our  citizens  and  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  expanding  impact  of  organized  crime 
upon  both  our  life  style  and  financial  re- 
sources. A  current  grand  Jury  report  Identi- 
fies that  the  State  of  Florida  Is  losing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  as  a  result  jf  Il- 
legal on  track  book  making.  This  latter  type 
of  action  goes  on  dally  In  competition  with 
the  legitimate  State  sa'^ctioned  and  State 
licensed  pari-mutual  betting  sjrstem. 

Unfortunately  there  Is  also  an  Increasing 
cynical.  If  not  outright  hostile,  attitude  on 
the  oart  of  many  towards  the  concept  of 
public  safety  and  Individual  security  by  way 
of  a  criminal  justice  system.  Justice  Is  the 
key  word.  We  can  have  law  and  order,  as  has 
been  shown  under  political  dlctatorshlos.  It 
Is  when  the  concept  of  Ju<!tlce  Is  added  that 
the  providing  of  safety  and  security  becomes 
Increasingly  difficult. 

When  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to  speak 
In  public  as  to  the  workings  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system.   I  am  frequently  beset   by 


doubts  as  to  what  the  subject  matter  should 
be.  To  speak  only  of  local  problems  would 
be  limited  in  scope  and  lack  perspective  for 
the  total  problem  area.  To  discuss  specific 
ca.ses  would  require  that  I  compete  with  the 
fictional  world  of  the  e'ltert'inment  media, 
and  to  center  my  remarks  within  the  philo- 
sophical framework  would  be  Inappropriate 
due  to  the  lack  of  currency.  As  usual,  when 
I  am  beset  by  this  type  problem,  I  take  the 
middle  road.  Let  us  Instead  take  a  broad 
overview  of  society  in  terms  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
troducing and  providing  information  as  to 
what  one  can  do  to  promote  individual 
safety  and  security. 

I  mentioned  about  the  competition  with 
the  fictional  world  of  the  entertainment  me- 
dia, and  it  Is  the  entertainment  media  that 
all  too  frequently  gives  the  average  citizen 
misconceptions  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. We.  the  same  as  other  professions  must 
cope  with  such  misconceptions.  The  medical 
profession  has  been  confronted  for  several 
years  with  what  has  become  known  as  Dr. 
Welby  syndrome,  wiiere  there  is  total  success 
In  his  medical  efforts  and  rewarding  personal 
positive  relationship  with  his  patients.  In  the 
legal  profession  one  can  find  the  Perry  Ma.son 
syndrome  where  legal  and  equitable  solu- 
tions to  complex  problems  are  achieved 
within  moments. 

We  have  such  programs  as  Starsky  and 
Hutch,  Adam  12,  the  Rookies  and  Baretta.  to 
name  only  a  few.  who  all  too  frequently  pre- 
sent law  enforcement  activities  in  unrealistic 
fashions.  We  even  have  what  might  be  called 
the  Matt  Dillon  syndrome  where  complex 
problems  are  solved  in  a  simplistic  fashion. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Marshall  Dillon  each 
week  was  capable  of  keeping  the  streets  and 
businesses  and  homes  of  Dodge  City  residents 
safe,  I  wonder  in  today's  society  what  the 
community  might  say  about  a  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  who  appeared  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  sitting  around  a  saloon,  talking 
with  his  girl  friend  and  other  dance  hall  girls. 
I  am  sure  that  someone  in  the  nei^-s  media 
would  comment  on  It  In  an  adverse  fashion. 
I  know  personally  that  my  family  would  take 
a  dim  view  of  my  operating  in  such  a  fashion. 

To  discuss  crime  and  the  criminal  Justice 
system  only  in  the  philo.iophical  abstract 
would  fail  to  identify  many  critical  prob- 
lems facing  us  today.  If  I  might  digress  for  a 
moment,  let  me  remind  j-ou  of  the  ancient 
legend  that  tells  how,  when  a  king  did  not 
like  the  Information  he  received,  he  killed 
the  messenger.  The  fact  that  I  might  bring 
you  information  today  of  a  disturbing  na- 
ture, leads  me  to  ask  you  'please  don't  kill 
this  messenger." 

There  is  fear  for  Individual  physical  safety 
throughout  our  communities;  there  Is  fear 
of  loss  of  property;  there  is  an  unwillingness 
of  many  people  to  become  Involved  and  there 
Is  evidence  of  political  terrorism  activity.  In 
that  vein  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  Miami  Is 
not  the  bomb  capital  of  the  world. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  under  at- 
tack from  many  sources  and  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  about  the  system  Itself. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1970 
attempted  to  place  this  problem  in  partial 
perspective  when  they  stated  that  the  police 
are  only  one  part  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem; the  criminal  Justice  system  is  only  one 
part  of  government,  and  government  Is  only 
one  part  of  society.  We  are  society. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  Is  under  at- 
tack because  of  the  ever  Increasing  crime 
rate  and  the  attendant  fears  related  to  such 
antl-soclal  activity.  People  are  vocal  In  their 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  police  do 
not  police,  prosecutors  do  not  prosecute, 
courts  do  not  render  Justice  and  corrections 
do  not  correct.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  more 
than  a  small  measure  of  truth  to  be  found 
in  all  of  these  charges. 

There  Is  reliable  data  Indicating  a  con- 
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tlnulng  increase  In  the  repor^d 
In  the  period  1970-75  there 
crease  In  the  population  of  the 
and  during  that  same  period 
was  a  33%  Increase  In  report, 
such  a  tremendous  difference' 
knows.  Part  of  It  may  be  due 
porting  system.    Strangely,   o 
so  strangely,  the  more  effectli  e 
partment  Is  the  more  crime 
to  It.  Part  of  the  Increase  Is  _ 
to  the  availability  of  propertr 
portunlty  for  thieves  to  steal 
the  crime  Increase  can  be  i 
the  illegal  drug  traffic  can  onlj 
Basically,  no  matter  how  mu^h 
proportion  there  does  exist  a 
activity  that  a  civilized  socletr 
condone. 

We  are  a  nation  that  can  .. 
and  stars  with  a  fantastic  de( 
while   at  the  same   time 
to    walk    the    streets   and. 
fearful  In  their  own  homes 

We  are  a  nation  that  has 
medical  expertise  to  play  at 
by  transferring  Ufeglvlng  o 
human  to  another,  while  at 
we  cannot  adequately  direct 
youth  so  as  to  prevent  them 
Increasingly  Involved  In  criminal 

My  Introduction  took 
minutes.   According  to  the 
crime  statistics  published  by 
occurred  over  84  major  crimes 
time  period.  Available  statlsti^ 
twenty    one    major    crimes 
somewhere  In  the  United  States 
ute  of  the  day.  Major  crimes  1 
rape,  robbery,  burglary,  auto 
ceny  over  one  hundred  dollars 

As  noted  before  how  many  ol 
are  narcotic  related  can  only 
We  do  know  that  to  support  a 
a  day  heroin  habit  requires  1 
steal  that  amount  in  cash  or 
amount  in  readily  disposable 
tually  we  have  only,  in  a  sense.' 
tip  of  an  Iceberg  when  we  talk 
Illegal   narcotics  traffic  and 
The  potential  for  fantastic  profits 
ing  more  and  more  vicious  ele 
society  who  are  quite  willing 
Illegal  drugs.  Some  of  you  may 
news  media  stories  Indicating 
of   more   than   twenty-flve   h 
nected  to  the  activities  of  one 
volved  In  illegal  drug  traffic.  _. 
victims    were    Innocent    persot^ 
killed  so  as  to  prevent  them 
witnesses  to  the  operation  of 

There  are  those  who  by  reason 
lack  of  understanding,  or  even 
ing    for    a    simplified    solution 
problems  fall  to  aopreciate  the 
human  scope  of  the  criminal  ju 
The  criminal  Justice  system  as 
today  did  not  blossom  forth  li 
In  the  mind  of  one  man.  one 
culture  or  one  civilization.  In 
able  back  to  some  three   ... 
thousand  years   to  the  first 
laws  by  Hammurabi,  king  of 
sequently  one  finds  other  evL_ 
social  control  whether  It  be  b5 
religious  admonitions  of  the 
ments  or  the  le(?al  procedures 
Greeks  as  a  substitute  for 

One  can  also  recognize  the 

crates  and  Plato  evolving  Into  _ 
Ing   the  poor.   Each   succeeding 
left  Its  Impact  on  what  we 
criminal    Justice   system.    It 
tortuous  path  to  achieve 
with  Justice  that  we  must  be 
matters  not  whether  that  path 
Roman     emperors,    ancient 
authority  or  the  broadly  defined 
of  England.  The  ultimate  goal 
now,  is  Individual  rights  with 
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Our  philosophy  must  be  that  the  rights 
of  all  people  are  deprived  when  a  single  per- 
son is  deprived  of  his  rights  by  either  the 
political  powers  of  the  state,  or  through  fears 
Induced  In  him  by  what  his  fellow  man  may 
do  to,  or  take  from  blm.  In  an  unlawful 
manner. 

It  Is  this  system  of  criminal  Justice  rela- 
tively brlefiy  identified  here  that  is  Judged 
a  failure  by  some.  The  word  failure  in  any 
context  is  a  harsh  word.  Better  to  say  that 
the  criminal  Justice  system  is  not  realizing 
Its  true  iKitentlal  force  good  for  a  free  so- 
ciety. It  Is  critical  that  we  as  a  total  society, 
as  Individual  communities,  as  Individual 
people,  look  for  solutions  within  ourselves. 
We  In  society  must  determine  what  our  pri- 
orities are  and  in  looking  at  our  priorities 
we  should  be  aware  that  last  year  over  seven 
billion  dollars  were  spent  In  support  of  the 
total  criminal  Justice  system  which  Includes 
over  30,000  Indivldtial  police  agencies,  court 
facilities  and  correctional  institutions.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  of  time  we  si>ent  over 
nine  billion  dollars  on  tobacco  and  over 
twelve  and  one-half  billion  dollars  on  alco- 
hol. It  is  with  priorities  in  terms  of  our  re- 
sources we  should  be  concerned. 

Problems  related  to  the  criminal  Justice 
system  are  not  easily  solved  because  they 
are  founded  In  basic  human  Integrity  and 
quality  of  community  lifestyles,  and  will 
not  be  solved  by  chanting  slogans  or  plac- 
ing bumper  stickers  on  cars.  They  will  not 
be  solved  by  so  called  dlscrlmlnallzatlon  of 
some  crimes  because  there  Is  allegedly  no 
victim. 

When  one  finds  extensive  use  of  Illegal 
narcotics,  one  finds  society  is  the  victim. 
Whether  gambling  be  illegal  or  legal,  its 
negative  Impact  on  lifestyles  shows  society  to 
be  the  ultimate  victim.  Whether  prostitution 
Is  legalized  or  not,  will  not  change  the  fact 
that  society  Is  the  victim  by  reason  of  vene- 
real disease  and  drug  addiction.  The  Presi- 
dent's crime  commission  comments  on 
society's  attitude  towards  crime  In  the  fol- 
lowing way. 

"Many  Americans  think  of  crime  as  a  very 
narrow  range  of  behavior.  It  Is  not.  An  enor- 
mous variety  of  acts  make  up  the  'crime 
problem.  Crime  Is  not  Just  a  tough  teen- 
ager snatching  a  lady's  purse.  It  is  a  profes- 
sional thief  stealing  cars  'on  order."  It  is  a 
well  healed  loan  shark  taking  over  a  previous- 
ly legitimate  business  for  organized  crime. 
It  is  a  polite  young  man  who  suddenly  and 
inexplicably  murders  his  family.  It  Is  a 
corporation  executive  conspiring  with  com- 
petitors to  keep  their  prices  high.  No  single 
formula,  no  single  theory,  no  single  general- 
ization can  explain  the  vast  range  of  behavior 
called  crime." 

Our  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  looking 
longingly  backward  to  the  alleged  "good  old 
days" — In  fact  they  really  didn't  exist  except 
In  Isolated  pockets  of  geography.  The  tech- 
nology and  wealth  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
20th  Century  carries  with  It  change  In  at- 
titudes and  lifestyles  and  thus  the  social 
dynamics  of  Individual  and  community-wide 
problems. 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  political, 
physical  and  social  scientists  accurately  pre- 
dicted many  of  the  problems  confronting  us 
in  this  decade.  They  predicted  the  urban 
sprawl  that  confronts  us  today.  They  proph- 
ecled  the  problems  of  Inadequate  or  de- 
spoiled natural  resources.  We  only  have  to 
think  locally  within  the  past  two  weeks  of 
the  problems  created  by  a  breakdown  In  the 
city  of  Hollywood  sewage  outfall  line  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  effect  upon  the  local 
public  beaches.  These  same  scientists  also 
predicted  alarming  increases  in  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

New  predictions  from  the  same  class  of 
scientists  indicate  a  possible  lessening  of 
Juvenile  crime,  but  with  an  increase  In  adult 
crime.  Juvenile  offenders  grow  up  and  the 


cycle  will  begin  anew.  They  predict  that  by 
the  end  of  this  century  people  will  be  living 
huddled  in  urban  and  suburban  camps  with 
private  security  forces  to  guard  their  safety 
enclaves  In  what  will  then  may  be  a  fearsome 
social  Jungle. 

What  can  be  done?  What  must  be  done? 
Basically,  greater  recognition  of  people  as  to 
the  Impact  of  crime  upon  their  lives.  There 
must  be  recognition  of  deteriorating  life- 
styles and  rising  security  costs,  and  there 
must  be  recognition  that  there  are  no  magic 
or  simple  solutions  to  complex  problems.  All 
citizens  in  a  community  must  evaluate  and 
demand  responsive  police  service  In  terms  of 
the  resources  made  available  to  such  agen- 
cies. A  well  trained,  disciplined  service 
oriented  police  department  often  can  act 
as  a  keel,  and  I  safd  keel,  not  rudder,  for  a 
society  that  sails  Ideallstlcally,  though  often 
blindly  and  without  forethought  through 
the  waters  of  unrealistic  social  trends  and 
community  upheaval. 

Within  the  Dade  County  Public  Safety  De- 
partment for  the  past  nine-and-a-half  years 
there  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  E. 
Wilson  Purdy,  the  establishment  of  funda- 
mental management  systems  and  budgeting 
to  Insure  the  greatest  return  on  expended 
resources.  There  has  been  an  Increase  In  the 
personalized  contact  within  the  community 
to  Insure  adequate  response  to  needs  in 
terms  of  available  resources.  We  have  estab- 
lished realistic  recruit  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs  so  that  our  officers  are  trained 
In  such  specialized  matters  as  family  crisis 
Intervention,  hostage  release  training,  rape 
Investigation  and  prevention  techniques.  We 
have  also  placed  emphasis  on  the  expansion 
of  our  internal  review  unit  to  Insure  the  es- 
tablishment of  unquestionable  legal,  moral 
and  Integrity  standards  for  all  of  our  per- 
sonnel. We  feel  this  aspect  of  our  operations 
Is  second  In  Importance  to  none  because  It 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  professional 
standards  In  all  facets  of  the  public  safety 
department  operations  within  the  commu- 
nity of  which  It  Is  a  part. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  Is  a  failure.  I  would  rather 
believe  It  has  not  achieved  Its  true  potential. 
How  can  anyone  say  that  corrections  does 
not  or  win  not  work.  We  have  never  really 
tried  It.  What  we  have  done  is  build  ware- 
houses for  people.  We  have  an  unrealistic 
probation  and  parole  system  where  the  case 
load  Is  so  large  that  Individual  attention  by 
assigned  personnel  is  all  but  non  existent. 
We  have  talked  about  rehabilitation  when  in 
most  cases  we  should  be  talking  about  hablli- 
tatlon. 

Our  problems  can  be  solved  through  lead- 
ership of  the  citizenry  and  the  demands  for 
proper  application  of  our  system.  We  are  a 
Nation  that  measures  its  material  produc- 
tivity In  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  We  are  a  Nation  that  for  over  20  years 
supported  and  protected  a  major  part  of  the 
world  against  communists.  We  are  a  Nation 
where  the  body  of  knowledge  is  doubled  every 
seven  years  A  Nation  with  these  capabilities 
must  and  should  demand  success  of  Its  so- 
cial agencies,  so  as  to  provide  a  system  of 
criminal  Justice  that  Insures  personal  liberty, 
safety  and  security  of  property. 

The  alternatives  are  frightening  for  we 
will  have  failed  in  our  debt  to  history  and 
future  mankind.  Those  who  trace  a  tortured 
path  of  moral  and  social  growth  from  the 
ten  commandments,  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Gettysburg  Address 
must  not  be  willlne  to  abandon  even  limited 
success  of  such  efforts  to  those  who  would 
govern  and  rule  by  following  the  orlnclples 
of  a  OenRhls  Khan,  a  Stalin  or  a  Hitler. 

What  has  been  said  here  today?  We  have 
touched  briefly  on  the  history  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  We  have  discussed  In  ex- 
tremely limited  detail  the  total  impact  of 
crime  on  you,  your  family,  your  friends  and 
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your  lifestyle.  We  have  reviewed  some  police 
techniques  designed  to  Improve  service,  ef- 
fectiveness. Hopefully,  we  have  Identified  that 
criminal  activity  is  not  something  that  hap- 
pens to  someone  else.  It  happens  to  you. 

In  olden  times  the  town  bell  was  tolled 
when  a  tragedy  occurred.  We  referred  earlier 
to  the  P.B.I.  crime  clock  that  identified 
twenty  one  major  crimes  occurring  every 
minute.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  ticking  of 
this  modern  crime  clock  can  be  viewed  as  a 
bell  tolling.  We  should  not  ask  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for  you  and  me. 

Today  what  we  have  done  Is  basically  Iden- 
tify a  problem  area  and  then  discuss  how  it 
Is  not  being  solved.  The  specialized  handout 
material  that  has  been  provided  identifies 
a  number  of  public  safety  department  gen- 
erated safety  and  security  programs.  This 
material  Is  furnished  citizens  In  the  com- 
munity In  our  efforts  to  develop  security 
consciousness.  Certainly,  no  quick  or  magic 
solutions  have  been  offered.  They  do  not 
exist,  nor  are  there  any  on  the  horizon.  We 
have  said  the  criminal  Justice  system  Is  part 
of  government  and  government  is  part  of 
society.  Ultimately,  then  it  is  each  of  us  as 
members  of  society  who  will  decide  If  the 
criminal  justice  system  survives  In  terms  of 
Its  history. 

It  is  we  as  members  of  society,  national  or 
local,  who  must  demand  that  our  elected  and 
appointed  leaders  recognize  the  critical  area 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  and  realistical- 
ly prioritize  allocation  of  our  resources.  Words 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It  Is  you, 
as  members  of  society,  not  necessarily  actively 
involved  In  any  part  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  who  must  monitor  Its  operation  to 
Insure  its  working  as  a  system  and  not  as 
a  multiheaded  bureaucratic  monster. 

It  is  you  as  members  of  society  who  In  a 
sense  must  climb  down  from  the  observer, 
stands  and  actively  enter  the  arena  by  first 
demanding  equitable  laws  that  piutect  you 
and  correct  the  guilty.  Second,  by  demanding 
a  balanced  allocation  or  resources  so  that 
prompt  apprehension,  prompt  Judgment  and 
prompt  corrective  handling  can  be  taken 
against  offenders  as  well  as  support  for  Inno- 
cent victims.  Vice  president  Rockfeller  re- 
ferred to  this  In  a  recent  speech  by  stating 
as  follows: 

"The  situation  Is  as  Ironical  as  It  Is  un- 
just. City,  state  and  federal  governments 
spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  hous- 
ing and  feeding  criminals,  on  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  them.  The  perpetrator  of  crime 
is  well  cared  for — as  is  proper  In  a  humane 
society — but  the  blameless  victim  of  crime 
has  traditionally  had  to  fend  for  himself,  pay 
his  own  medical  bills  and  support  his  family 
during  his  convalescense.  This  Innocent  vic- 
tim Is  the  forgotten  man  In  our  society." 

Third — It  is  you  as  citizens  who  can  de- 
mand meaningful  and  realistic  habiUtatlve 
and  rehabilitative  programs  that  will  return 
offenders  to  society  In  a  productive  capacity. 
It  is  you  as  members  of  society  who  must 
also  decide  whether  In  fact  there  are  those 
people  who  because  of  their  acts  and  atti- 
tudes mu3t  be  Isolated  from  society  on  a  long 
range,  If  not  permanent,  ba.sls.  Finally,  all  of 
us  must  be  willing  to  sneak  about  our  con- 
cerns for  the  present  and  future  safety  of  our 
nation,  our  communities,  our  families  and 
ourselves. 

We  can  have  an  Impact.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  one  has  only  to  look  at 
the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  post  office 
where  It  was  unilaterally  decided  by  manage- 
ment officials  that  the  copying  machines 
would  be  removed.  Within  a  two  week  period 
of  time  many  thousands  of  letters  were 
received  by  our  legislators  protesting  this 
removal  of  what  was  a  service  item  to  many 
people  in  communities  throughout  the  land. 
Because  of  these  protests  the  post  office  de- 
partment reversed  its  decision  and  the  copy- 
ing machines  were  placed  back  into  action. 


We  must  not  fall  victim  to  morally  de- 
teriorating syndromes  that  allows  to  excuse 
the  unlawful  acts  of  others  by  saying 
"everyone  else  Is  doing  It,  so  why  not  go 
along."  Crime  pollution  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  Is  the  contamination  of  the  air,  water  and 
food  we  eat. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  evil  to  triumph, 
good  men  need  only  to  do  nothing.  If  such 
be  the  case  then  In  the  words  of  T.  8.  Eilllott — 
"Our  world  will  end  with  a  whimper,  not 
a  bang." 


WE  ARE  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  lovely 
wife  Mildred  had  the  honor  of  partic- 
ipating in  The  City  Under  One  God  Pro- 
gram at  the  Bayfront  Auditorium  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  several  months  ago. 

One  of  the  other  participants  at  this 
event  was  a  local  Miami  attorney,  Mr. 
Daniel  W.  Engel.  He  wrote  a  song,  en- 
titled "We  Are  America,"  which  ex- 
presses what  so  many  of  us  as  Americans 
feel  in  our  hearts  for  our  great  country. 
I  request  permission  to  insert  his  beauti- 
ful lyrics  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
We  Are  America 

We  are  America,  we  are  America, 

For  we  are  the  heart  of  freedom's  drum 

That  resounds  throughout  our  land. 

We  are  America,  we  are  America, 

Every  race  and  religion  has  contributed  to 

the  theme 
That  Is  known  throughout  the  world 
As  the  American  dream. 

For    American    Ingenuity    makes   rivers   of 

opportunity 
That  flow  higher  than  the  sky. 
And  even  in  adversity, 
We.  who  live  In  the  land  of  the  free. 
Continue  to  trust  In  God  to  always  lead  our 

way. 

We  are  America,  we  are  America, 
For  the  spirit  of  Seventy-six 
Is  still  living  in  you  and  me, 
And  we  are  proud  to  be  America. 

— Daniel  W.  Encel 


THE  44TH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF 
NEW  DEAL  DINNER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  where  so  many  times  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  spoken  during  his 
Presidency  to  Democratic  and  other 
groups,  on  the  evening  March  4  900  peo- 
ple who  had  been  identified  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration  or  those  who 
wished  to  associate  themselves  with  that 
great  era  in  American  history,  gathered 
for  a  nostalgic  meeting  and  dinner. 
Many  of  those  in  attendance  were  at  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  New  Deal,  working 
closely  with  President  Roosevelt  in  that 
dynamic  era  to  restructure  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  lift  the 
Nation  out  of  the  slough  of  a  terrible 
depression  and  to  give  a  new  direction, 
a  new  vision,  and  a  new  spiritual  quality 
to  this  Nation. 

Such  men  in  the  administrative  field 
were  that  brilliant  and  famous  team  of 


Tom  Corcoran  and  Ben  Cohen — who  per- 
sonify the  New  Deal — In  the  drafting  of 
legislation,  the  defense  of  New  Deal  legis- 
lation and  positions  in  the  courts,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  governmen- 
tal program.  In  the  executive  branch 
there  were  present  such  men  as  Rex 
Tugwell,  who  was  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  of  the  real  innova- 
tor", of  the  New  Deal,  the  widow  of  Judge 
Samuel  Roseman,  who  was  General 
Counsel  to  President  Roosevelt  and  had 
a  most  significant  impact  upon  President 
Roosevelt's  speeches,  his  political  activi- 
ties, and  in  the  operation  of  the  White 
House, 

Also  present  was  a  great,  able,  and 
noble  lady  who  was  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  principal  secretaries  during 
Ills  time  in  the  White  House,  a  gracious 
lady,  still  going  strong,  Miss  Grace  Tully. 
There  were  scores  of  others  who  had 
come  from  all  over  the  country  and  from 
points  outside  the  country,  who  had  been 
a  part  of  that  great  array  of  dedicated 
and  imaginative  people  who  breathed  life 
into  the  New  Deal  with  what  they  did 
with  such  fervor  in  all  branches  of  the 
Government.  Among  those  who  had  a 
part  in  the  New  Deal  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  there  were  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  who  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1932  along  with  Roosevelt,  and  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  one  of  the  early  vic- 
tims of  McCarthyism. 

I  was,  next  to  Jennings  Randolph,  the 
one  who  went  back  furthest  in  the  legis- 
lative branch,  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
November  4,  1935,  just  before  the  end  of 
Roosevelt's  first  term  and  worked  closely 
with  the  President  in  support  of  his 
domestic  program  and  his  foreign  policy 
until  his  passing.  I  was  probably  one  of 
the  last  to  have  had  contact  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  since  I  have  a  letter  on  my 
office  wall  from  him  written  3  days  before 
he  died  in  1945  from  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Marquis  Childs,  who  was  a  columnist 
during  New  Deal  days,  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  dinner.  Rex  Tugwell 
spoke  briefly,  mentioning  some  advice 
that  he  would  like  to  give  the  present 
administration.  Tom  Corcoran  gave  a 
brilliant  summary  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
part  that  he  and  Ben  Cohen  played  in  it 
and  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Deal  in  his  introduction  of  Ben  Cohen 
as  the  chief  speaker.  This  eloquent  and 
gallant  warrior,  who  deserves  the  credit 
for  many  of  the  victories  of  the  New  Deal 
in  Congress,  in  the  courts,  and  in  Roose- 
velt's elections — a  man  to  whom  America 
owes  much — in  his  introduction  not  only 
enlivened  the  past  and  brought  it  to  the 
present,  but  gave  us  good  counsel  for  the 
future. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Ben  Cohen,  that  remarkable,  bril- 
liant, humble  man,  deeply  dedicated 
throughout  his  life  to  the  public  in- 
terest, who  was  one  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  giants  of  the  New  Deal, 
reciting  the  legislative  accomplishments 
in  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  which 
dispelled  despair  and  gave  hope  to  the 
Nation  and  the  unfolding  of  the  Roose- 
velt programs  in  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  under  the  title  "The  New  Deal 
Looks  Forward."  Ben  Cohen  gave  us  a 
comprehensive  view  of  just  what  the 
New  Deal  meant  to  the  Nation  under 
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will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  country — at  least  so  long  as  they 
have  courage  and  deep  dedication  to  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  address  of 
Tom  Corcoran  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  that 
the  address  of  Ben  Cohen  appear  in  the 
Record  following  Mr.  Corcoran's  address. 
Speech  by  Thomas  O.  Corcoran  Introduc- 
ing Benjamin  Cohen  as  Chief  Speaker  at 
49th  Annual  Reunion  or  New  Deal  Din- 
ner AT  Mayflower  Hotel 

Without  bloodshed  the  New  Deal  defanged 
our  most  dangerous  Internal  crisis  since  the 
crisis  of  1861.  This  It  accomplished  by  Insti- 
tutionalizing compassion  and  recognizing 
the  political  IndlspensabUity  for  a  democracy 
of  hope  In  all  Its  people. 

First  came  the  luck  of  the  nation  In  the 
genius  of  a  President  who  could  reach  the 
popular  mind,  who  could  summon  the  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  and  they  would  come. 
But  to  assure  the  continuity  of  a  change  of 
spirit  he  had  also  to  summon  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  particular  Individuals  to  set  up 
nationwide  from  Maine  to  California  govern- 
ment organizations  to  sustain  his  miracle. 
Reorganizing  a  government  is  peanuts  to 
organizing  it  then. 

Justice  Holmes  used  to  describe  a  colleague 
whom  he  Identified  only  as  "the  last  of  the 
tobacco  spitting  Judges."  "The  Jaws  of  his 
Imagination  could  open  like  the  Jaws  of  a 
great  vise  and  expand  to  grasp  the  whole 
universe.  But  he  could  never  close  on  the  last 
three  inches."  What  made  the  New  Deal's 
miracle  of  the  spirit  work  was  the  Interac- 
tion between  the  imagination  and  devotion 
of  those  who  came  here  wanting  to  make  the 
world  over  and  those  who  hoped  only  they 
could  make  it  work. 

In  Ben  Cohen  that  Interaction  found  a 
universal  Joint.  He  had  the  imagination  to 
see  in  a  problem  not  only  the  obvious  but 
the  penumbra.  A  true  "super  lawyer"  he 
could  draft  laws  in  terms  even  an  antago- 
nistic Supreme  Court  could  not  disturb.  In 
the  largest  sense  his  legal  victories  were  the 
most  Important  defense  of  the  whole  New 
Deal  because  they  defanged  in  the  money 
markets  and  the  utility  holding  companies 
the  only  concentrations  of  political  power 
which  could  organize  a  political  counter- 
revolution. Ben  thus  protected  through  the 
election  of  the  Third  Term  all  any  of  us 
were  doing  and  after  the  election  of  the 
Third  Term  in  which  here  tonight  Joe  Al- 
sop  and  Ernie  Cuneo  and  Luvle  Pearson 
through  her  husband,  Drew,  did  unrecog- 
nized yeoman  service  to  Roosevelt,  we  were 
sure  the  New  Deal  was  safely  on  high  ground 
where  not  even  a  tidal  wave  would  wash  It 
away. 

But  there  was  more  to  Ben  Cohen's  con- 
tribution to  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
than  his  exploits  as  an  individual  paladin. 
More  Important  was  a  quality  of  spirit  and 
wisdom  by  which  he  contributed  that  maxi- 
mum contribution  anyone  can  make  to  gov- 
ernment— that  is  multlDlylng  the  capabili- 
ties of  hundreds  of  others  and  energizing 
their  contributions  to  their  specific  ta.sks. 
And  he  is  one  of  the  few.  If  not  the  only, 
non-political  figure  In  public  life  I  have 
known. 

Always  Ben  eschewed  administrative  office 
with  its  perquisites  and  high  vlslbUlty  so- 
cial honor.  His  Influence  did  not  grow  from 
command  of  a  big  office  and  hosts  of  assist- 
ants. His  power  seeped  from  the  many  little 
offices  in  which  he  served  as  a  titular  assist- 
ant or  adviser  to  some  more  visible  figure. 
And  the  frugality  of  his  social  life  in  which 
he  escaped  aU  pleasure  except  that  of  func- 
tioning so  he  might  concentrate  as  no  other 
New  Dealer  concentrated  on  devotion  to  what 
he  saw  as  a  cause. 


No  one  from  the  President  down  did  not 
seek  and  benefit  from  Ben's  quiet  advice. 
Never  was  there  a  more  harmonious  working 
relationship  with  Judiciary  and  Congress 
than  was  exhibited  in  Ben's  own  work.  And 
he  Infused  all  he  touched  with  the  energy  of 
moral  purpose — always  I  felt  sure  connected 
with  memory  that  the  Cohens  were  the  high 
priests  of  his  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Believing, 
and  still  believing,  in  the  perfectablUty  of 
human  society  and  that  faith  can  make  the 
fact,  he  inspired  in  the  rest  of  us  a  crusading 
sense  of  moral  purpose  In  service  of  a  great 
cause  which  protected  us  minor  leaguers 
against  the  abuse  of  those  who  saw  us  get- 
ting in  their  way. 

In  a  New  Deal  In  which  Roosevelt  was  the 
Indispensable  father,  Ben  was  In  truth  Uncle 
Ben  to  all  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
touched  by  him.  Like  Ulysses,  he  was  part 
of  all  he  had  met.  If  his  ecumenlcallty»wlll 
permit  It,  I  cannonize  him  Saint  of  the  New 
Deal. 

The  remarkable  continuity  of  the  New 
Deal's  evolutionary  idea  that  democratic 
government  has  to  be  an  instrument  of  hope 
and  compassion,  a  continuity  which  survived 
administrations  who  could  not  if  they  would 
reverse  it— that  continuity  is  a  tribute  to 
the  contribution  without  peer  Ben  Cohen 
made  to  the  dreams  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Having  as  none  other  of  us  given  up  wife, 
children,  and  every  pleasure  In  life  except 
the  Joy  of  functioning  In  great  things.  Ben 
is  entitled  to  what  Holmes  described,  'the 
secret  Joy  of  the  thinker,  who  knows  that,  a 
hundred  years  after  he  is  dead  and  forgot- 
ten, men  who  never  heard  of  him  will  be 
moving  to  the  measure  of  his  thought — the 
subtle  rapture  of  a  postponed  power,  which 
the  world  knows  not  because  It  has  no  ex- 
ternal trappings,  but  which  to  his  prophetic 
vision  Is  more  real  than  that  which  com- 
mands an  army." 

The  New  Deal  Looks  Forward 
(By  Ben  Cohen) 

Fellow  veterans  of  the  New  Deal — veterans 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  earlier  years  of  strug- 
gle to  overcome  the  ravages  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  in  the  later  years  to  prepare 
our  defenses  and  fight  for  our  freedom. 

We  were  the  lucky  ones  caught  up— by  the 
wise  and  compassionate  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt — in  the  mobilization  of  the 
energy,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  this 
great  nation — to  meet  its  pressing  and  long 
neglected  needs.  For  us  It  was  a  time  when 
"to  be  alive  was  Joy  and  to  be  young  was 
very  Heaven".  Indeed.  If  we  were  not  young 
then  we  would  not  be  here  tonight! 

Tonight  we  meet  in  reunion  here  on  the 
44th  Anniversary  of  the  first  inaugural  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  responding  to  a  spon- 
taneous and  shared  wish  of  all  of  us  here, 
proudly  to  recall  our  part  In  carrying  out  the 
New  Deal  programs  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
No  generation  which  did  not  live  it  can  imag- 
ine Its  like. 

May  I  begin  at  our  beginnings.  The  winter 
of  1933  became  the  worst  winter  of  the  de- 
pression—the "Winter  of  Despair".  On  In- 
augural Day  the  nation's  banking  system  was 
collapsing  and  its  economy  was  in  a  state  of 
paralysis. 

We  all  recall  the  stirring  words  of  the 
President  in  his  inaugural  address  44  yearn 
ago  today:  "The  nation  asks  for  action  and 
action  now.  .  .  .  We  must  act  and  act 
quickly.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is 
fear  Itself."  Those  words  brought  to  the  whole 
country  relief  from  despair  and,  at  long  last, 
hope  for  responsive  action. 

The  breakdown  of  the  old  order  and  Roose- 
velt's new  awareness  that  the  whole  country 
was  looking  to  him,  ready  to  accept  his  lead- 
ership in  this  time  of  crisis,  gave  Roosevelt 
not  only  a  new  sense  of  power  but  a  new 
and    sobering    sense    of   responsibility.    Old 
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friends  and  admirers  observed  In  him  depths 
of  understanding  and  seriousness  of  purpose 
they  had  not  before  detected. 

Roosevelt  had  promised  action.  And  action 
came. 

On  the  very  evening  of  his  Inauguration, 
Roosevelt  signed  a  proclamation  declaring  a 
bank  holiday  and  calling  a  special  session  of 
the  Congress  on  March  9.  He  had  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have  an 
emergency  banking  bill  ready  for  Congress 
on  March  9.  On  March  8,  the  President  re- 
viewed a  draft  of  the  bill  with  Congressional 
leaders — significantly,  from  both  parties.  It 
authorized  the  issue  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
against  bank  assets  to  make  possible  the  re- 
opening of  banks  with  adequate  liquid  as- 
sets. On  March  9,  the  next  morning,  a  com- 
pleted draft  went  to  the  Congress  with  a 
message  from  the  President  strongly  urging 
the  clear  necessity  for  immediate  action.  And 
less  than  eight  hours  after  the  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  it  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

Only  three  days  later,  on  March  12,  Roose- 
velt gave  his  first  Fireside  Chat.  In  simple 
language  that  his  millions  of  listeners  could 
understand  he  explained  what  the  President 
and  the  Congress  had  done  to  make  it  safe 
for  the  people  to  keep  their  savings  in  the 
banks  as  they  reopened. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  those  troubled 
millions  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  President 
deeply  concerned  about  what  most  troubled 
them.  It  changed  the  mood  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. Walter  Llppmann  who  had  earlier  been 
a  critic  observed,  "In  one  week,  the  nation, 
which  had  lost  confidence  in  everything  and 
everybody,  has  regained  confidence  in  the 
government  and  in  itself." 

The  President  had  planned  to  recess  the 
Congress  after  the  emergency  banking  law 
was  enacted.  But  an  unexpected  and  over- 
whelming outpouring  of  Ideas  and  offers  to 
help  pressed  Roosevelt  to  proced  while  he 
had  the  Congress  and  the  people  looking  to 
him  for  action.  The  Emergency  Banking  Act 
was  to  be  only  the  first  of  15  New  Deal  pro- 
grams and  actions  which  Congress  under  the 
guidance  of  the  President  was  to  authorize 
during  the  First  Hundred  Days.  Let  me  call 
the  roll: 

Following  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  of 
1933  came  the  Economy  Act. 

Then  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — 
then  the  abandonment  of  the  Gold  Standard. 

Then  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act 
which  enabled  Harry  Hopkins  to  provide 
work  relief  for  millions  In  an  Incredibly 
short  time. 

Then  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — 
Mr.  Tugwell  will  remember  t'^at  he.  Wallace. 
M.  L.  Wilson  and  Mordecal  Ezeklel  shaped 
the  final  draft  wMch  with  successive  modifi- 
cations enabled  the  farmers  to  cooperate  to 
imnrove  the  productivity  of  their  farms. 

Then  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
to  refinance  farm  mortgages. 

"nien  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
which  with  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
produced  the  aluminum  for  the  war  planes 
which  enibled  us  to  win  World  War  II. 

Then  the  Truth  in  Securities  Act  which 
brought  W.  O.  Douglas  to  the  SEC  first  on 
special  assignments  then  as  a  member,  then 
as  chairman  until  he  was  lifted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  where  he  and  Justice  Black  gave 
new  life  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Then  came  the  Abrogation  of  the  Gold 
Clause  in  Public  and  Private  contracts,  then 
the  Homeowners  Loan  Act  to  finance  home 
mortgages. 

Then  came  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act  and  a  $3.5  billion  public  works 
program — NRA  was  an  experiment  in  indus- 
trial self-government  with  codes  of  conduct 
for  Industry  and  labor — when  NRA  was  dis- 
continued Section  7A  became  the  progenltr 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  drafted 
by  Senator  Wagner  and  Leon  Keyserling  and 


also  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — Pro- 
fessor Schleslnger  reminds  us  that  NRA  was 
the  father  of  the  War  Production  Board — 
Leon  Henderson,  Donald  Nelson,  Averill  Har- 
rlmin.  William  H.  Davis,  Isadore  Lubln  and 
Edward  R.  Stettinlus,  Jr.,  all  had  their  train- 
ing in  mobilization  In  the  breathle.ss  days  of 
1933  and  1934. 

Then  came  the  Gla-ss-Steagall  Banking 
Act  which  divorced  commercial  from  Invest- 
ment banking  and  guaranteed  bank  depo.slts. 

Then  c.ime  the  Farm  Credit  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Coordination  Act. 

Never  before  in  American  history  was  so 
much  accomplished  by  the  Congress  In  so 
little  time.  Senatar  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, here  tonight,  Is  the  last  survivor  In 
Congress  of  that  One  hundred  Days. 

Never  before  had  the  government  been  re- 
quired simultaneously  to  confront  problems 
of  relief,  agriculture,  banking,  investment, 
public  works,  industry  and  labor.  The  times 
called  for  enthusiasm  and  energy  both  from 
those  who  wanted  tD  make  the  world  a  better 
world  and  from  those  who  just  hoped  It 
coxild  be  made  to  work.  Roosevelt  encour- 
aged both  groups  while  he  steered  a  middle 
course. 

The  Miracle  of  Rooscelfs  leadership  was 
that  he  could  sximmon  the  country's  undis- 
covered depth  of  ability. 

Nothing  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  Roosevelt's  strong  and  confident 
leadership.  But  little  could  have  been  ac- 
compli.shed  without  the  Pssistance  of  out- 
standing civil  servants,  the  Hoover  holdovers 
who  volunteered  their  temporary  services  as 
well  as  the  many  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  came  to  help  Roosevelt  for  the  duration. 
Some  of  these  deservedly  have  received  pub- 
lic recognition  for  their  services,  but  others 
vemain  anonymous  like  many  here  tonight 
whose  contributions  were  of  equal  If  not 
greater  significance.  But  "It  is  the  impetus 
of  the  undistinguished  host  that  hurls  forth 
p.  Dlomed  or  a  Hector." 

Many  of  us  here  cime  to  Washington  In 
those  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  Washing- 
ton was  the  center  of  action  and  most  of  us 
wanted  to  be  part  of  that  action.  Some  of  us 
came  on  our  own  Initiative;  others  were 
re3r\ilted. 

Most  of  the  original  brain  trust — Sam 
Rosenman.  Ray  Moley  and  Adoif  Berle  and 
the  survivor  of  them,  Rex  Tugwell,  who  hon- 
ors us  with  his  pre'^ence  toni-Tht — were  ac- 
tive before  the  Inaugural  In  recruiting  capa- 
ble staffs  for  the  new  Administration.  Sam 
Rosenman's  wife  Dorothy  also  honors  us  with 
her  presence  here  tonight, 

A  cooperative  Jim  Farley,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  facili- 
tated the  recruiting.  Unless  an  appointee 
had  publicly  opposed  his  Congressman  or 
spoken  publicly  agaln-^t  the  Prp=ldent,  Farley 
considered  the  appointee  politically  accept- 
able to  the  Party.  Never  before  had  party 
politics  responded  so  fully  and  so  uncom- 
plainingly to  national  needs. 

The  New  Dealers  brought  to  Washington 
new  energies,  new  Ideas,  and  the  fruitful 
clashing  of  Ideas,  both  new  and  old.  We  came 
from  homes  of  wealth  and  homes  of  poverty, 
and  many  more  from  homes  neither  rich  nor 
poor.  Only  hostile  propaganda  accused  Roose- 
velt of  unfair  dl.scrlmlnatlon  against  what 
was  called  "his  own  class".  He  welcomed  the 
cooperation  of  Mariner  Eccles,  Averill  Harrl- 
man,  Herbert  Lehman,  Henry  Morgenthau 
and  Bernard  Bsunich.  He  gave  aid  to  the 
bankers  who  oppose-l  him — even  to  those 
who  complained  he  had  not  saved  their  silk 
hats. 

Most  Important  to  the  acceptability  and 
therefore  to  the  siirce^s  of  the  New  Deal  was 
Roosevelt's  conception  that  he  was  not  only 
the  leader  of  his  party  but  the  lea''er  of  the 
nation.  He  recognized  his  responsibility  and 
accountability  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
and  the  people  as  a  whole. 


He  was  wary  of  attaching  himself  to  any 
dogma  or  to  any  one  school  of  thought.  In 
reaching  his  decisions,  he  liked  to  have  the 
reaction  of  persons  from  different  schools  of 
thought  with  varied  Interests  and  experience. 

Thus  In  the  selection  of  his  first  Cabinet, 
Roosevelt  sought  to  create  a  broadly  ba.sed 
Administration  made  up  of  persons  of  pub- 
lic standing  and  Influence  from  throughout 
the  country  with  differing  experience  and 
outlook,  representing  the  many  and  differ- 
ent forces  v.'hich  had  brought  him  to  the 
White  House.  It  Included  not  only  Hull, 
Woodin.  and  Roper  with  con.servatlve  lean- 
ings, but  Progressives  Wallace  and  Ickes  with 
their  early  ties  to  the  Republican  Party. 

To  be  able  to  give  leadership  to  the  whole 
Congress  he  sought  the  support  of  the  whole 
Congress.  He  knew  he  would  need  support 
from  both  parties,  for  rarely  without  some 
support  from  both  parties  can  an  Important 
measure  get  through  Congress  Intact.  In  a 
country  as  large  and  diverse  as  ours.  Con- 
gressional leaders  cannot  Impose  party  dis- 
cipline which  would  oblige  members  of  both 
Houses  to  vote  against  the  wishes  and  inter- 
ests of  their  con.stituents. 

So  when  domestic  problems  and  reforms 
were  predominant,  Roosevelt  worked  not 
only  with  the  Democratic  leaders  but  with 
Senator  Norris,  LaFollette.  McNary  and  their 
liberal  Republican  colleagues.  When  war 
threatened,  and  emphasis  shifted  to  prob- 
lems of  defen.se,  the  draft  and  the  revision  of 
the  neutrality  laws,  Roo.sevelt  welcomed  co- 
operation from  Republican  internationalists 
Uke  Wadsworth  In  the  House  and  Austin 
and  Lodge  in  the  Senate,  and  brought  tv-'O 
eminent  Republicans,  Stimson  and  Knox, 
Into  his  own  Cabinet. 

Instinctively,  until  he  had  some  idea  of  the 
support  he  might  expect  and  the  opposition 
he  might  encounter,  Roosevelt  refrained  from 
commuting  himself  completely  or  irrevocably 
to  a  .specific  course,  whether  executive  action, 
national  legislation  or  International  agree- 
ment. The  one  exception  which  proves  the 
rule  occurred  after  the  1836  election  sweep 
in  the  presentation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
plan  v/lthout  adequate  consultation. 

Before  taking  a  stand  on  controversial  Is- 
sues, Roosevelt  usually  sought  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  viewpoints  and  interests  repre- 
sented In  the  Congress.  To  gain  support  for 
vital  propo.sals.  he  would  then  consider  to 
what  extent  he  could  meet  or  reconcile  these 
viewpoints  and  Interests  with  his  own  and 
to  what  extent  he  would  be  required  to  edu- 
cate constituents  In  order  to  alter  any  nega- 
tive reaction  of  members  of  Congress.  As  a 
responsible  leader  of  a  democracy,  he  was 
careful  not  to  get  too  far  behind  or  too  far 
ahead  of  public  opinion. 

He  was  particularly  helpful  In  the  handling 
of  foreign  affairs  not  to  make  any  definite 
commitment  or  to  take  any  Important  action 
until  he  wa.s  confident  that  he  could  carry 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  with 
him.  Until  recently  I  had  always  thought 
that  after  Munich  until  the  fall  of  Poland 
and  the  collapse  of  France,  Roosevelt  was 
quite  Indecisive  and  equivocal  In  his  actions. 
But  after  reading  Joseph  Lash's  recent  book 
on  "Roosevelt  and  Churchill"  1939-1941.  I 
can  better  understand  the  reasons  for  his 
.seeming  indeclslveness. 

Without  committing  the  nation,  Roosevelt 
Immediately  after  the  Invasion  of  Poland, 
sought  to  keep  Churchill  (and  Chamberlain 
as  long  as  he  was  Prime  Minister)  Informed 
how  far  he  felt  he  could  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  In  helping  the 
British  In  various  contingencies.  In  his  first 
communication  to  Churchill  he  Indicated  he 
hoped  to  repeal  the  embargo  In  the  near  fu- 
ture and  "this  was  definitely  part  of  the 
Administration  policy".  This  was  done  In  the 
hope  of  strengthening  Churchill's  stand 
against  further  appeasement. 

But  the  phony  War  followed  the  Invasion 
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of  Poland.  Hitler  transferred 
visions  to  the  West  attemptir  g 
Ing  war  for  which  the  Allies 
pared  to  stampede  them  Intd 
ference  where  he  would  offer  t 
peace  for  acquiescing  In  the 
Poland. 

Roosevelt  deliberately , 

cate  to  gain  time  to  frustrate 
He  sent  Sumner  Welles  to  Eu 
finding  mission  to  determine 
was  a  peace  formula  that  a  i 
by  the  United  States  might 
also  revived  the  Idea  of  a 
the  aggressors  which  the  Unite  d 
Join  on  humanitarian  grounds 

But  In  the  meantime  he  was 
own  defense  programs  and 
fense  patrols  In  the  Eastern 
tember  1940  the  Russians 
Poland,  and  In  October  befo^ 
Congress  finally  repealed  the 
In  December  1940  after  the 
velt  advocated  Lend-Lease  aid 
the  ground  that  "the  best  _ 
Is  the  best  defense  of  the 
Public  opinion  despite  strong 
Lend-Lease  had  already  caugl:  t 
President. 

During  the  critical  years 
velt   gave   his   undivided  t 
keep  the  British  In  the  war. 
this  task  all  the  lessons  he 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Nav] 
I,  his  great  knowledge  of  geoi 
larly  in  relation  to  sea-power. 
In  his  early  years  of  the  oceans 
which  piled  thereon.  He  hlmse^ 
formulated  every  step  as  our 
from  neutrality  to  become  the 
democracies.  I  should  not  be  s 
torians  viewed  his 
critical  years  as  the  great'est  ol 

I    recall    how    smoothly 
Roosevelt  worked  with  the 
Jim  Landls,  Tom  and  I  were 
on  our  first  assignment — i.e.. 
Act   of    1933.   The  Admlnlstri 
draft  had  been  hastily 
differences  between  those  who 
slcned  to  prepare  It 
then  Chairman  of  the  House 
merce  Committee,  told  Ray 
had  considerable  doubts  aboujt 
asked  for  the  help  of 
At    Roosevelt's    request, 

Professor  Frankfurter  of 

to  provide  such  Independent 
the  Committee.  Frankfurter 
Laidls,  Corcoran  and  myself. 

Congressman  Rayburn   asked 
in  oreparlnt?  a  revised  bill  for 
with  Mr.  Mlddleton  Beaman, 
counsel  of  the  House.  We  did 
Ing  whether  we  were  working 
gress  or  for  the  President 
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Con^essman  Rayburn,  when 
our  redraft,  asked  us  to  talk 
Congressman  Carl  Mape.s  from 
the    ranking    Republican 
Committee.    Mapes 
Mlchli?an      Congressional 

Oera'd  Ford  later  served  

Vice  President  of  the  United 
was    favorably   impressed 
dnft  and  in  turn  asked  us 
Reoubllcan  colleagues  who 
questions. 

In    truth,    the    only 
Question  about  our  work  on 

Act  was:  who  should  pay 

and  my  hotel  bill?  Finally 
election,  the  Democratic 
tee  wss  affluent  and  generous 
the  bill,   and  the  three  of 
continued   to  cherish   a 
with  both  Congressman 
gresiman  Mapes. 

Roosevelt  well  understood 
of  Congress  like  to  be  a  part 
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and  he  was  quick  to  accept  suggestions 
growing  out  of  Congresslo^.al  hearings  and 
debates.  Again,  during  the  first  hundred 
days  when  Senator  Vandenburg  proposed  to 
attach  to  the  Glass-Steagall  bill  a  plan  to 
guarantee  bank  deposits,  both  Roosevelt's 
own  Treasury  and  the  American  Bankers 
Association  opposed  Vandenburg's  sugges- 
tion as  fiscally  Irresponsible.  But  when  Vice 
President  Garner  and  RFC  Chief,  Jesse  Jones, 
told  Roosevelt  that  there  vvas  support  for 
Vandenburg  In  the  Congress  and  they 
thought  very  well  of  his  suggestion,  Roosevelt 
accepted  the  Vandenburg  idea  and  the  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  bank  deposits  became  a 
Jewel  In  the  crown  of  the  New  Deal  banking 
legislation. 

Similarly,  after  Munich,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  speed  defense  and  war  prepara- 
tion and  create  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Ofllce  of  Price 
Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  Roosevelt  met  the  need  to  bring 
Into  government  for  defense  work  and  later 
war  work,  Irrespective  of  party  affiliations, 
representatives  from  Industry,  many  of 
whom  happened  to  be  Republicans;  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  many  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  Democrats,  and  many  profes- 
sionals— lawyers  and  economists — who  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  Industry  and  labor 
as  well  as  the  general  public.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  lawyers'  group  were  John 
Lord  O'Brtan,  Henry  Fowler,  Joseph  Wiener. 
Maury  Flelschman.  Fred  Eaton,  and  Herbert 
Marks,  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  econ- 
omists' group  were  Bob  Nathan,  Leon 
Henderson.  Joseph  Keenan  and  Richard  Gil- 
bert. There  were  so  many  extraordinarily 
able  men  in  these  groups  that  It  is  hard  to 
name  some  without  neglecting  others  equal- 
ly significant. 

Of  course  there  was  considerable  In-fight- 
Ing.  But  airing  differences  In  privacy  had 
ultimate  advantages.  When  each  group  be- 
gan to  talk  to  the  other  privately,  each 
learned  something  of  the  problems  of  the 
other  In  relation  to  the  over-rldlng  public 
need.  Usually  they  were  able  to  find  solu- 
tions that  all  or  most  of  them  could  accept. 
The  sign  allegedly  on  the  desk  of  Chairman 
Knudsen  of  the  War  Production  Board  read. 
"Have  you  a  solution  to  this  problem  or 
are  you  a  part  of  the  problem?" 

To  obtain  the  all-important  "Hold  the  Line 
Order"  against  Inflation  In  World  War  II, 
we  would  have  had  great  difficulty  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  tripartite  War  Labor 
Board,  O.P.A.,  Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  and  the  Office  of  War 
Mobillzaton.  You  will  recall  that  the  public 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  Chairman,  Frank  Graham, 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  Wayne  Morse,  Dean  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  Law  School — the  Industry  and  labor 
members  were  equally  outstanding  and  co- 
operative. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today  in  this  New  Deal 
spirit  It  Is  equally  Important  that  our  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  people  find  means  like 
those  Roosevelt  used  during  the  Depression 
and  World  War  II,  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  groups  with  different  Interests  and  view- 
points In  developing  programs  to  meet  our 
most  difficult  and  intractable  economic  and 
energy  problems. 

We  are  now  In  a  time  of  national  crisis — 
Indeed  In  a  time  of  international  crisis — 
possibly  deeper  than  the  public  has  yet  real- 
ized. But  better  than  any  other  country  In 
the  world,  we  are  equipped  with  human  re- 
sources and  material  resources  to  meet  our 
problems.  We  know  both  as  individuals  and 
as  members  of  groups  we  must  cooperate 
with  one  another  as  Roosevelt  taught  us  in 
the  New  Deal  days.  We  know,  in  the  words  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
gether or  assuredly  we  will  all  hang 
separately." 


It  Is  tragic  that  In  recent  years  we  have  let^ 
ourselves  quarrel  and  become  Irreconcilable  \ 
adversaries.  The  President  and  the  Congress, 
business  and  government,  Industry  and  labor, 
environmentalists  and  developers,  the  media 
and  government,  all — needlessly — have  be- 
come irreconcilable  adversaries  of  one  an- 
other and  make  little  effort  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  action.  In  time  of  crisis,  govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  act.  That  requires  ef- 
forts to  compose  differences  and  to  reach 
a  sufficiently  broad  consensus  to  permit  ac- 
tion In  the  common  interests  of  all. 

The  situation  Is  not  unique  to  our  country. 
Indeed  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all  free 
societies  in  the  Western  World.  We  remember 
how  gallantly  the  British,  without  regard  to 
party  or  economic  station,  worked  together 
with  Churchill  in  a  government  of  national 
unity  to  win  the  war  against  Hitler.  It  Is 
sad  for  us  to  observe  that  the  British  have 
not  been  able  similarly  to  unite  in  their  fight 
against  inflation  which  stands  In  the  way 
of  their  economic  recovery.  They  flrst  en- 
trust the  government  to  the  Labor  Party, 
then  to  the  Conservative  Party,  then  back  to 
the  Labor  Party.  What  Great  Britain  needs— 
and  It  is  for  her  to  determine  through  what 
party  or  combination  of  parties  It  can  be  ob- 
tained— Is  a  government  representing  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  national  consensus  to  give  It 
the  ability  to  act  In  the  common  Interest  of 
all  Britain. 

For  above  all,  Roosevelt  did  demonstrate 
that  In  our  country  a  nationally  elected 
President  can  in  time  of  crisis  give  us  a 
broadly  based  Administration  which  can  en- 
Joy  the  confldence  of  all  our  people. 

We  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  New  Deal  and  are  proud  to  have  been  a 
part  of  It.  For  most  of  us.  our  New  Deal  years 
were  the  best  years  of  our  lives.  Ellhu  Root 
once  said.  "To  be  part  of  great  things — that 
is  life."  Just  as  the  New  Deal  saw  our  coun- 
try through  a  great  depression  and  a  world 
war.  today  when  our  country  and  otV'er  coun- 
tries face  new  and  equally  difficult  problems— 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  new  "New  Deal." 

We  look  to  President  Carter  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  to  establish  their  own  "New 
Deal"  In  their  own  way  and  style.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  will  find  help  and  comfort 
In  Roosevelt's  words  added  In  Roosevelt's 
own  handwriting  to  the  last  draft  of  a  speech 
prepared  for  a  Jefferson  Jackson  Dinner- 
words  which  because  of  his  death  were  never 
delivered: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  I«t  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  TODAY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  nt  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  f>  strong  and 
free  America  is  genuinely  appreciated  by 
sound-thinking  Americans.  The  members 
are  dedicated:  they  are  hard  wo'-king; 
they  consistently  believe  in  preserving 
the  traditions  developed  in  this  Nation's 
climb  to  greatness.  They  want  an  Amer- 
ica that  is  solvent;  they  wf«nt  an  Amer- 
ica that  is  secure  economically  and  mil- 
itarily. 

A  Pensacolian.  my  good  friend.  Marga- 
ret M.  Andrus,  is  national  chairman  of 
the  National  Defense  Committee  of  the 
DAR.  She  has  prepared  an  excellent 
p«iper  on  the  situation  and  some  of  the 
changes  that  h^ive  been  made.  I  feel  that 
this  affords  worthwhile  reading  for  any 


students  of  the  Constitution  and  I  submit 
it  for  reprinting  in  the  Record: 
The  Bitr,  of  Rights  Today 
(By  Margaret  M.  Andrus) 

How  long  has  It  been  since  you  re-ad  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Every 
American  should  be  familiar  with  this  char- 
ter of  our  liberties.  It  Is  at  once  the  source 
of  power  and  the  defense  against  its  abuse, 
the  protection  from  tjTanny  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  freedom — but  only  as  long  as  the 
American  people  are  alert  enough  to  protect 
the  Constitution  that  protects  them. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  In  1787 
the  general  popitlacs  took  a  great  Interest  in 
the  kind  of  government  they  were  being  asked 
to  approve.  After  fighting  a  war  for  Independ- 
ence, they  did  not  intend  to  give  It  away 
through  Indifference  and  relief  that  the  war 
was  over.  They  wanted  the  maximum  of  sta- 
bility while  rellnquLshing  the  minimum  of 
power  to  a  central  government. 

Bscause  a  Bill  of  Rights  had  been  a  condi- 
tion of  ratification,  the  flrst  Congress  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  include  these  guarantees.  These 
were  quickly  approved  by  the  Congress  In 
a  group  of  ten  amendments  (out  of  twelve 
proposed)  and  quickly  ratified.  They  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  part  of  the  original 
Con.stltutlon  because  they  were  promised  to 
make  the  ratification  po.ssible. 

Amendment  I  provided  for  the  freedom  of 
religion,  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of  as-sembly 
and  for  the  right  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Amendment  11,  which  Is  so  often  partially 
quoted  in  the  continuing  struggle  over  the 
registration  and  possession  of  firearms,  says 
in  full:  "A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms, 
shall  not  be  Infringed." 

Suspicions  of  the  plac<»  of  a  standing  army 
in  a  republic  were  in  the  minds  of  the  fram- 
ers  and  the  people.  Embodied  in  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  provision  that  no  appropriations 
for  the  army  should  extend  beyond  two 
years  (Article  I,  Section  8).  Still,  there  had 
to  be  some  provision  made  for  the  defense  of 
the  country,  and  so  the  state  mlUtla  was  pro- 
tected as  a  separate  means  of  security.  The 
Second  Amendment  satisfied  the  people  that 
a  national  government  could  not  seize  all 
arms  hi  any  part  of  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  the  states  a  military  force 
to  enforce  state  laws. 

The  controversy  over  the  right  of  the  In- 
dlvid\ial  to  own  and  carry  guns  has  involved 
the  .sale  and  size  of  the  guns  and  how  they 
are  carried.  The  courts  have  held  that  the 
states  can  regulate  the  sale  of  arms  and  also 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons. 
As  long  as  these  regulations  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  common 
defense,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons  do  not  Infringe  on  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Proposals  to  require  national  registration 
of  all  firearms,  to  require  a  permit  to  buy 
firearms,  which  may  be  denied,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  hand  guns  are  all  emotional 
Issues.  There  have  been  too  many  instances  of 
governmental  seizure  of  registered  guns  in 
other  countries,  too  many  crimes  committed 
with  stolen  guns,  for  Americans  to  accept 
readily  any  limitations  on  gun  ownership. 
Even  those  who  do  not  own  and  who  do  not 
wanfc^  to  own  a  gun  feel  strongly  that  self- 
defense  by  any  means  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, and  that  to  deprive  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  a  gun  when  such  a  weapon  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  criminals  is  foolish  and  un- 
realistic. 

The  Issue  which  will  finally  be  resolved  is 
Whether  the  Second  Amendment  provides 
that  the  people  may  keep  and  bear  arms  to 


defend  themselves  or  whether  they  may  do 
so  only  as  part  of  the  "well  regulated  mili- 
tia" defending  the  state.  On  several  occa- 
sions, the  Congress  has  refused  to  be  stam- 
peded into  prohibitive  legislation  following 
the  assassination  of  a  public  figure.  A  Con- 
gressional majority  has  not  subscribed  to 
the  notion  that  such  a  crime  by  an  individ- 
ual made  it  necessary  to  deprive  all  individ- 
uals of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  Nevertheless, 
gun  legislation  is  proposed  In  every  session 
of  the  Congress,  regardless  of  the  public  be- 
lief that  the  Second  Amendment  restricts  its 
scope 

Amendment  III  iirohlbtts  the  quartering 
of  troops  m  time  of  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  and  in  time  of  war  except 
by  such  laws  as  the  Congress  might  make. 
When  this  amendment  was  added,  the  mem- 
ory of  British  troops  quartered  in  their  homes 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Amendment  in  does  not  make  oUch  a  requi- 
sition of  homes  impossible,  but  It  does  re- 
strict the  circumstances  to  a  lejtal  manner. 

Amendment  IV  refers  to  searches  and 
seizures.  The  intention  was  to  prevent  ca- 
pricious searches  without  real  reasons  and 
illegal  seizure  of  property  as  evidence.  It 
makes  a  search  warrant  necessary  except  in 
cases  where  a  crime  has  been  committed, 
and  it  is  intended  to  protect  against  uiirea- 
sonable  searches  and  seizures.  The  courts 
have  been  called  upon  to  rule  many  times  on 
charges  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
have  been  violated  under  this  amendment, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  evidence  obtained 
during  a  search. 

The  wcrd  "search"  has  an  expanded  mean- 
ing, now  related  to  privacy,  wire  tapping, 
electronic  surveillance,  and  airport  searches, 
ideas  that  did  not  even  exist  In  the  imagina- 
tion in  1789. 

Amendment  V,  protecting  the  rights  of  a 
person  accused  of  crime,  provides  for  indict- 
ment by  a  grand  Jury  except  in  cases  in- 
volving the  military  forces.  It  prevents  double 
jeopardy.  A  person  cannot  be  forced  to  act 
as  a  witness  against  himself  in  any  criminal 
case.s.  and  he  can  refuse  to  answer  questions 
wh'ch  mi<rht  incriminate  him  in  the  future. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  has  frequently,  es- 
pecially in  more  recent  times,  been  called  in- 
to play  by  many  witnesses,  not  only  in  court 
but  ai'o  in  testimony  before  Congressional 
committees  and  governmental  agencies. 
"Taking  the  Fifth"  has  been  Intentionally 
misused  to  prevent  discovery  of  vital  infor- 
mation. Under  existing  laws,  testimony  can 
be  compelled  without  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  if  certain  legal  requirements  are 
met  in  advance.  A  whole  body  of  rules  has 
develojjed  around  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law."  Many  con- 
Etitutional  experts  regard  this  as  the  most 
vital  section  of  the  amendment.  "Due  proc- 
ess of  law"  means  that  any  issue  involving 
life,  liberty  or  property  must  be  decided  in 
a  court  under  the  limitations  proposed  by 
the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  done  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion,  a  fact  all  citizens  would 
do  well  to  remember. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  also  provides  that 
when  private  property  is  taken  for  public  use, 
there  must  be  Just  compensation.  As  activity 
increases  in  federal  regulation  of  land  use, 
this  provision  will  have  ever  more  Impor- 
tance. The  Fifth  Amendment,  if  it  is  strictly 
followed,  is  a  great  deterrent  to  dictatorship. 

Amendcents  VI.  VII.  and  VIII  all  refer 
to  trials,  fines,  and  punishments.  The  Sixth 
Amendment  applies  to  criminal  prosecutions. 
It  guarantees  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
Jury  without  undue  delay.  The  defendant  is 
entitled  to  legal  counsel,  paid  by  the  court 
if  he  cannot  afford  one.  Witnesses  against 
him  must  testify  in  his  hearing,  always  with 
a  Judge  present.  Witnesses  in  his  favor  may 


be  broxight  Into  court  by  legal  force.  Such 
guarantees  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  trials 
that  take  place  in  many  countries  today.  One 
of  the  fir.=;t  freedoms  to  disappear  in  dictator- 
ships 1:;  freedom  from  unfair,  secrat,  and 
prejudiced  trials. 

The  Seventh  Amendment  provides  for  a 
trial  by  Jury  in  non-criminal  cases  when  the 
amount  of  money  or  goods  Involved  Is  more 
than  twenty  dollars.  (Twenty  dollars  in  1789 
was  a  substantial  sum.)  It  also  establishes 
strict  rules  whereby  a  case  can  be  re- 
examined. Tlie  Seventh  Amendment  does  not 
make  a  Jury  trial  mandatory.  By  agreement 
of  the  parties  involved,  this  right  can  be 
waived  in  favor  of  a  trial  by  a  Judge. 

The  Eighth  Amendment  protects  against 
e.xcessi'.e  ball,  excessive  fines,  and  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  It  does  not  require  that 
bail  be  allowed.  For  example,  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, bail  is  not  allowed  A  judge  may  exercise 
his  discretion  in  deciding  whether  to  allow 
bail  or  not.  What  constitutes  excessive  bail 
is  also  left  to  his  decision,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  a  ball  set  so  high  that 
the  per.son  cannot  meet  it  is  excessive. 

"Cruel  and  imusual  punishment"  con- 
tinues to  be  a  subject  of  contention.  In  one 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  said  "Pxinlsh- 
ments  are  cruel  when  they  involve  torture 
or  lingering  death.  .  .  ." 

From  the  time  of  their  addition  to  th9 
Constitution  to  the  end  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  it  was  generally  accepted  that  the 
flrst  eight  amendments  presented  no  danger 
to  the  power  of  the  states  to  operate  within 
their  own  framework.  The  passage  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  by  the  Congress  In 
1866  and  its  forced  ratification  as  a  condi- 
tion of  readmission  of  the  Confederate  states 
to  the  Union  placed  limitations  on  the  states. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  contains  the 
provision  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any 
person  ol  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law."  and  in  the  last  section  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  "the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The  full  impact  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  not  felt  immediately.  It  was  not 
untU  1925  in  the  ca.se  of  Gitlow  v.  New  York, 
which  Involved  the  right  to  free  speech  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  this  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  ruling  had  the 
effect  of  forcing  all  states  and  local  govern- 
ments to  guarantee  the  right  to  free  speech. 
Any  alleged  interference  with  it  became  a 
matter  of  appeal  to  the  Court. 

The  relationship  between  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  amendments  remained  somewhat  un- 
certain until  1937.  when  Justice  Benjamin  N. 
Cardozo.  speaking  for  the  Court  (Palko  v. 
Connecticut),  laid  down  a  test  to  determine 
what  parts  of  those  amendments  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  Fourteenth.  The  Due  Process 
Clause  would  operate  to  restrict  the  states  in 
those  provisions  dealing  with  rights  so 
fundamental  that  "neither  liberty  nor  justice 
would  ertist  if  they  were  to  be  sacrificed." 

Using  Justice  Cardozo's  concept  as  a  guide, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  brought  within  the 
limits  of  the  Due  Process  Clause;  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantees  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  religious  freedom  and  the  rights  to 
petition  and  assembly:  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's protection  against  unreasonable 
search  and  seiztire;  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
protection  against  self-incrimination;  the 
Sixth  Amendments  right  to  assistance  of 
counsel  and  to  confront  witnesses:  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury  In  criminal  cases;  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

In  1947,  Justice  Black  argued  that  the 
Court  should  Incorporate  all  of  the  BlU  of 
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Rights  Into  the  Fourteenth 
asserted  that  "history  cone 
strates  that  the  language  of 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendm4nt 
whole,  was  thought  by  those 
its  submission,  sufficiently 
antee  that  thereafter  no  sl_ 
Its  citizens  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Bin  of  Rights."  The 
Court    did    not   agree    with 
Since  the  Court  refused  to 
ment.  Justice  Black  spent 
legal  career  trying  to  conv 
to   Incorporate   the   Bill   of 
ments  one  by  one,  an  e 
he  was  very  successful. 

The  Justices  on  occasion  . 
sharp  legal  barbs  on  the  sub 
plication  of  the  Bill  of  Right  ( 
(with  which  Justice  Stewart 
disagreement  In  1970)   and 
tlon  doctrine"  by  which  the 
visions  are  made  fully  appllcal^e 
through  the  Fourteenth 
tlce  Black  held.  As  things 
Justice  Black's  position  prevais 
of  Rights  applies  to  the  state  i 
the  federal  government. 

Since  so  much  attention  ha  i 
on   the   due   process   and 
clauses,  the  number  of  cases 
clauses   has   skyrocVeted 
latitude  for  sublectlve 
what  Is  decided  In  one  case 
sarlly  be  decided  In  another 
will  go  on  forever.  What  Is 
In  the  relatlonshlD  between 
ernment  and  the  states,  the 
losers. 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Intended  to  prevent  the  federal 
from  extending  Its  powers  Into 
to  the  states. 
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The   Ninth    Amendment   . 
retained  bv  the  tieoDle.  It  Is  _ 
pie:  "The  enumeration  In  th< 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  b<> 
denv  or  disparage  others 
peonla  " 

This  amendment  has  ne^ei 
attention  It  deserves.  A  Texa? 
nett  W.  Patterson,  Is  the  au 
exhaustive  study  of  It,  The 
Amendment. 

"There  Is  nothlne  In  the 
the  United  States  which  irlv^ 
povernmAnt  the  rleht  or  newer 
man  liberties.  There  Is  nothing 
nothlig  In  any  power  reserved 
that  «?lves  the  States  the  right 
liberties." 

The  Tenth  Amendment  refers 
served  to  the  oeoole  or  the  stati 
ers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Conotltution    nor   prohibited 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  State  ? 
or  to  the  peoole."  The  Tenth 

was  clearly  intended  to  „ 

pendence  of  the  states,  "which 
1937.  After  the  Roosevelt  Revo 
Supreme  Court,  followed  by  the 
olutlon.  the  majority  In  the 
the  Tenth  Amendment's  power 
eral  exna^slon.  Not  only  haq  tl 
ernment  threatened  the  states 
tlon.  but  It  has  also,  with  the 
port,  invaded  the  legislative  area 

Court  twice  declared  u.„ 

the  federal  government  pre- 
of  lawmaking,  the  state  gove. ... 
pass  laws  on  the  same  subject 
apparent  that  the  Tenth  Ami 
not  shield  the  States  nor  their 
divisions  from  the  Impact  of 
granted  to  the  Federal 
win,  p.  373.) 

In  any  controversy  or  any 
opinion  between  states  and  1 
ment,  the  federal  government 
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perlor.  Under  the  superior  power  of  eminent 
domain,  for  example,  the  United  States  may 
condemn  land  owned  by  a  state,  even  when 
the  taking  will  Interfere  with  the  state's  own 
project. 

Again.  In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
m  state -operated  Institutions  federal  author- 
ity overrides  state  authority  when  the  two  are 
In  conflict,  and  any  argument  to  the  con- 
trary Is  not  tenable. 

In  cases  Involving  the  powers  of  the  states, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  skirted  around  actual 
mention  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  whenever 
possible,  but  the  end  result  shows  that  the 
fears  of  the  people  In  1789  that  a  too  strong 
central  government  would  Invade  the  area  of 
state  governments  and  usurp  powers  not  In- 
tended for  It  were  not  groundless. 

The  American  people  are  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Congress  cannot  make  a  law 
contrary  to  the  Constitution.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  Congress  can  pass  any  law  for  which  it 
can  obtain  a  majority  vote.  Even  If  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  it,  the  Congress  can  override  the 
veto.  The  law  will  remain  in  effect  until  a 
case  challenging  its  constitutionality  reaches 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Is  acted  upon. 

Another  mistaken  Idea  current  In  our 
country  Is  that  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land."  In 
1803,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  wrote  (In  the 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison)  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  "the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  nation"  and  that  It  Is  "em- 
phatically the  province  and  duty  of  the  Judi- 
cial department  to  say  what  the  law  Is,"  thus 
arrogating  to  the  Court  the  privilege  of  judi- 
cial review.  Since  that  time,  the  word  of  the 
Court  in  the  Interpretation  of  legal  ques- 
tions Involving  the  Constitution  has  been 
accepted,  but  the  Constitution  remains  the 
source  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Clearly,  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  protection  of  our  Constitution  Is  of 
greatest  Importance.  Its  decisions  can  influ- 
ence the  direction  of  our  government,  as  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  decisions  In  the  so- 
called  "Roosevelt  Court"  and  later  In  the 
"Warren  Court." 

The  first  constitutional  revolution  took 
place  In  1937.  President  Roosevelt  failed  In 
his  attempt  to  pack  the  Court  with  his  own 
appointees,  but  nevertheless  he  did  manage 
to  Influence  the  temper  of  the  decisions.  The 
Court's  findings  became  Increasingly  liberal. 
The  Image  of  the  neutral.  Impartial  Judges 
carefully  and  logically  reasoning  through  a 
legal  maze  disappeared.  It  was  replaced  by 
Judges  as  decision -makers,  weighing  politi- 
cal and  social  considerations  and  the  con- 
flicting Interests  In  society,  well  aware  that 
they  were  policy-makers.  This  revolution 
concentrated  on  extending  fuller  protection 
to  the  working  class  generally.  It  transferred 
the  policy-making  activists  from  the  area  of 
economic  regulation  to  the  area  of  clvU 
liberties. 

The  second  constitutional  revolution  oc- 
curred In  the  Warren  Court,  which  devoted 
Itself  to  expanding  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  groups  receiving  attention 
from  the  Warren  Court  were  black  people, 
poor  people,  radicals,  city  dwellers.  Juveniles, 
people  accused  of  crime,  and  religious 
dissenters. 

The  part  the  Court  played  in  these  two 
revolutions  was  signlflcant.  In  the  first.  It 
acted  on  what  was  actually  already  done:  In 
the  second  revolution,  the  Court  Initiated 
change  rather  than  responded  to  pressure 
applied  by  other  branches  of  the  government. 

Although  there  has  been  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  legislative  role  the  Court 
adopted,  particularly  since  1957,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  to  curb  It.  The  Court 
Is  dependent  upon  the  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  moneys  (a  powerful  weap- 
on): the  Congress  can  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  Justices:  It  must  confirm  the 


appointment  of  Justices;  It  can  Impeach 
them:  It  can  dsfine  the  cases  In  which  the 
Court  can  hear  appeals  (another  powerful 
weapon);  It  can  reverse  the  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  by  passing  new  laws 
(which  the  Congress  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  do).  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  complained  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  been  sacrificing  state  sov- 
ereignty to  federal  authority.  The  public 
has  been  critical  of  the  emphasis  on  sociolog- 
ical Interpretations  tenuously  related  to  the 
law. 

Under  such  circumstances.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  end  of  the  Warren 
Court  would  not  cause  some  rejoicing  on 
the  part  of  legal  conservatives.  They  have 
been  disappointed  that  the  Burger  Court  has 
not  turned  back  the  clock.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  see.  however,  that  the  Burger  Court  tends 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  facts  and  less  on 
social  Ideology. 

The  Burger  Court  has  had  occasion  to  rule 
on  the  First  Amendment  freedoms.  It  has 
placed  some  limitations  on  how  these  free- 
doms may  be  used,  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween demonstrations  In  public  places  and 
those  In  private  places.  It  has  ruled  on  va- 
grancy statutes,  picketing  ordinances,  loyal- 
ty oaths,  sometimes  for.  sometimes  against 
these  oaths.  Upholding  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  was  an  unpopular  decision 
In  many  quarters.  The  Court  clarified  the 
relationships  between  news  and  libel,  and 
narrowed  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
newspaper  reporter  can  refuse  to  Identify 
his  sources.  It  dealt  with  obscenity  to  the 
extent  that  It  pointed  out  that  to  some  de- 
gree government  regulation  was  Justified  In 
public.  The  Court  also  upheld  federal  legis- 
lation on  Junk  mall.  All  these  opinions  fell 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

Also  under  the  First  Am^endment,  the 
Court  upheld  the  tax-exempt  status  of  reli- 
gious Institutions,  then  turned  around  and 
voided  laws  providing  financial  suoport  for 
teaching  religion  in  parochial  schools  and 
sustained  construction  grants  to  four  Ro- 
man Catholic  colleges. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Burger 
Court  will  continue  to  protect  minority 
rights,  but  Its  attitude  toward  criminals  is 
less  gentle  than  that  of  the  Warren  Court. 
The  real,  problems  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  likely  to  be  In  the  conflict  among  the 
freedoms  themselves  and  how  to  reconcile 
them — for  Instance,  free  press,  fair  trial, 
and  the  right  to  privacy.  In  dealing  with  the 
demands  of  government  power,  the  Court 
has  a  clearer  direction  and  It  shares  the 
responsibility  with  the  Congress. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  necessary  governmental  power 
and  Individual  freedom  lies  neither  in  the 
Congress  nor  In  the  Court.  It  belongs  to  the 
people. 

The  balance  of  power  the  Constitution 
provides  Is  teetering,  mainly  because  we  have 
been  Inattentive  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
affairs.  We  have  allowed  the  government  to 
do  for  us  thlnes  we  should  be  doing  for  our- 
selves: we  have  allowed  the  Congress  to  dele- 
gate powers  to  agencies  and  accepted  rules 
and  regulations  which  dilute  our  liberties:  we 
have  watched  an  executive  department  ex- 
tend Its  powers  In  a  manner  not  intended  by 
the  Constitution;  we  have  seen  a  Court  use 
decisions  to  chan<»e  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Congress  has  allowed  it.  All 
these  we  have  permitted,  and  each  one  of 
them  has  weakened  our  Independence.  It 
would  be  Iron'cal  to  have  celebrated  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  freedom  at  the 
same  time  we  let  it  slip  away  from  us  through 
Inaction. 

In  order  to  recapture  control  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  restrain  the  Increasing  bureau- 
cratic power  that  threatens  It.  we  must  first 
recognize  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  a 
by-product  of  freedom,  not  an  end  In  Itself. 
We  must  accept  the  fact  that  fiscal  responsl- 
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billty  Is  the  only  alternative  to  bankrtjptcy 
and  that  some  sacrifice  of  social  programs 
may  be  the  price.  We  must  require  responsi- 
ble Judgment,  not  popular  decisions,  from 
our  representatives  and  express  our  appreci- 
ation and  give  our  support  to  those  who  are 
honest  and  patriotic  enough  to  defend  our 
security.  Free  enterprise  needs  to  be  un- 
shackled. Special  Interest  groups  must  be  In- 
duced to  consider  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, not  Just  themselves,  because  if  the  coun- 
try falls,  they  too  lose  all  they  have  gained 
with  It.  We  must  make  It  clear  to  all  branches 
of  government  that  we,  the  people,  are  the 
source  of  power,  not  the  recipients  of  what- 
ever government  Is  deemed  best  for  us. 

We  have  at  hand  the  remedies  for  all  our 
ills,  the  solution  of  all  our  problems — our- 
selves! We  do  not  need  a  new  Constitution 
to  save  us.  What  we  need  to  do  is  use  the 
one  we  have.  We  do  not  need  a  new  Universal 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  rights  we  already  have.  If 
we  claim  them,  are  all  we  need. 

In  the  litigation  resulting  from  the  various 
freedoms  enumerated  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment, there  Is  one  that  has  never  been  men- 
tioned. It  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Perhaps  now  Is  the  time.  It  Is  easier 
to  defend  freedom  while  we  are  stlU  free. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL:  THE  CASE 
FOR  MARIHUANA  DECRIMINALI- 
ZATION 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol is  taking  testimony  this  week  on  the 
subject  of  marihuana  use  and  proposals 
to  decriminalize  the  personal  use  and 
possession  of  that  substance.  I  appeared 
this  morning  before  that  committee  to 
testify  on  that  subject  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  who  is  the  Sen- 
ate cosponsor  of  H.R.  432.  And  partic- 
ipating in  the  panel  with  Senator  Javits 
and  me  was  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 
of  California  who  provided  the  panel  with 
the  California  experience  as  a  result  of 
decriminalization  legislation  enacted  into 
law  in  that  State  last  year.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  statements  made  by  President 
Carter  as  well  as  the  testimony  presented 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Peter  Bourne,  Director- 
designate  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Policy  have  been  supportive  of  decrimi- 
nalization of  the  personal  use  and  posses- 
sion of  marihuana. 

With  the  thought  that  the  testimony 
that  I  gave  to  the  committee  today  would 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues.  I  am  ap- 
pending the  same  and,  of  course,  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  to  cosponsor  H.R. 


432.  The  current  sponsors  are  Badillo, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  John  L.  Bur- 
ton, Phillip  Burton,  Clay,  Conyers. 
Dellums,  Drinan,  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Edgar,  Edwards  of  California,  Harring- 
ton, Hawkins,  Holtzman,  Koch.  Mc- 
Closkey.  McHuch,  Macuire,  Mitchell 
of  Marj'land.  Nix,  Rangel,  Rosenthal. 
RoYBAL,  Scheuer,  Schroeder,  Solarz, 
Stark,  Steers,  Udall,  Waxman,  Weiss, 
and  Won  Pat.  The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Edward  I. 
Koch  Before  the  Select  CoMMnrEE  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  Tuesday, 
March  15,  1977 
the  case  for  marijuana  decriminalization 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  with  regard 
to  the  decriminalization  of  marijuana.  Let 
me  first  cite  what  Is  now  almost  ancient  his- 
tory. Eight  years  ago.  on  May  14,  1969,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marijuana.  My  purpose  was  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  a  fully-researched  and  ra- 
tionally-debated discussion  of  marijuana- 
related  health,  criminal  Justice,  and  social 
welfare  Issues.  This  legislation  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970.  The 
Commission  was  established  with  former 
Pennsylvania  Governor  Raymond  Shafer  at 
Its  head.  On  March  22,  1972,  the  Shafer  Com- 
mission issued  its  report  in  which  It  endorsed 
decrlmlnlnallzatlon  of  personal  use  and  pos- 
session of  small  amounts  of  marijuana.  The 
report  aLso  exploded  some  myths  that  had 
grown  up  around  the  issue.  To  charge  that 
marijuana  usage  leads  to  harder  drugs,  the 
Commission  stated  categorically  that:  "Mari- 
juana use  does  not  dictate  whether  or  which 
other  drugs  will  be  used."  At  that  time,  bow- 
ever,  then-President  Nixon  chose  to  Ignore 
the  facts  as  they  were  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission. Shortly  after  the  Commission  Issued 
Its  report.  Senator  Javits  and  I  Introduced 
legislation  drafted  along  the  guidelines  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  The  legisla- 
tion which  we  Introduced  provided  for  the 
decriminalization  of  the  personal  use  and 
possession  of  marijuana.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  original  bill,  Senator  Javits  and  I, 
along  with  other  co-sponsors,  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  432.  This  blU  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent than  our  original  legislation  In  that  It 
provides  for  a  civil  fine  of  $100  as  the  penalty 
for  personal  use  and  possession  and  not-for- 
profit  transfer  of  one  ounce  or  less  of  mari- 
juana. The  concept  of  the  civil  fine  approach 
Is  to  acknowledge  that  marijuana  usage  is  a 
fact  of  American  life,  with  13  million  regular 
users  and  with  35  million  Americans  who 
have  used  marijuana  on  occasion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  discourage  its  use.  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  sense  and  less  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  labeling  those  who  use  marijuana  as 
criminals. 

I  am  certain  that  this  Committee  will  be 
deluged  with  statistics  on  aU  aspects  of  this 
issue,  so  I  will  limit  my  use  of  them.  I  think 
It  is  important  that  the  Committee  Is  review 
Ing  the  experience  of  the  states  who  have 
reformed  their  laws.  Eight  states — Alaska, 
California,  Colorado,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota — have  adopted  the 
civil  fine  approach.  Again,  rather  than  re- 
peating reports  that  you  will  hear  about  first- 
hand or  reciting  statistics,  I  would  rather 
provide  the  Committee  with  a  few  thoughts 
on  why  marijuana  decriminalization  Is  nec- 
essary by  placing  some  of  these  statistics  in 
a  different  light. 

Let  me  cite  one  statistic  which  I  have 
developed  and  which  I  think  is  unique  and 
startling.  There  are,  as  1  have  said,  13  million 
regular  marijuana  users  in  this  country.  Sup- 
pose that  those  Americans  were  Imprisoned 
for  one  year.  Aside  from  the  expense  of  ar- 


resting and  prosecuting  these  people,  the  cost 
of  incarcerating  these  people  at  $6,000  per 
prisoner  per  year,  would  be  a  staggering  $78 
billion.  And  to  imprison  only  some,  as  Is  the 
case  today,  displays  a  lack  of  justice  and  a 
denial  of  equal  application  of  the  law.  And 
Is  that  really  the  way  we  wish  to  spend  our 
limited  law  enforcement  and  drug  abuse 
control  resources?  I  think  not. 

The  California  State  Office  of  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  just  completed  a  nine-month 
study  on  the  Impact  of  the  state's  marijuana 
statute.  The  report  concludes  the  new  law 
resulted  in  savings  to  police  agencies  and 
courts  of  more  than  $10  million.  Further,  the 
same  study  indicated  that  the  more  lenient 
policy  had  little  bearing  on  an  indlvldvial's 
decision  to  smoke  marijuana. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  oiu* 
present  marjuana  laws  provide  a  deterrent 
to  the  use  of  marijuana  while  the  number 
actually  punished  is  low.  The  fact  Is  that 
since  1970,  nearly  half  a  million  Americans 
have  been  arrested  every  year  for  marijuana 
use — the  overwhelming  proportion  of  them 
young  people  arrested  for  simple  possession. 
I  think  we  face  the  awesome  possibility  that 
nearly  a  whole  generation  of  Americans  are 
going  to  be  denied  the  right  to  pursue  various 
professional  careers  such  as  medical,  legal, 
barberlng,  and  accounting  to  cite  Just  a  lew, 
all  requiring  licensing,  because  they  carry 
criminal  conviction  records  with  them.  Can 
we  afford  to  lock  a  generation  of  Americans 
out  of  the  economic  life  of  our  co\mtr7? 
Such  a  possibility  should  demonstrate  that 
our  present  marijuana  laws  are  not  simply 
anachronistic  but  a  danger  to  the  society  as 
well. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we  all 
agree  that  abuse  of  hard  drugs  In  this  coun- 
try is  a  serious  problem  that  we  must  attack 
relentlessly.  But  if  we  are  to  attack  this 
problem,  we  must  use  our  law  enforcement 
resources  judiciously  and  we  must  havn  a 
population  which  respects  all  our  drug  laws. 
The  present  federal  marijuana  law  acts  only 
as  a  drag  on  our  fight  against  harder  drxigs. 
I  recognize  that  marlluana  arrests  and  im- 
prisonment are  overwhelmingly  made  under 
state  law.  and  there  Is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  preempt  the  states  with  my  bill. 
H  R.  432.  But  the  federal  government  can  lead 
the  way  with  Its  adoption  of  progressive 
legislation.  Regrettably  it  has  not  been  the 
federal  government  that  has  led  the  way: 
eight  states  have  led  us.  But  It  is  not  too  late 
for  there  are  42  states,  territories  and  com- 
monwealths that  still  look  to  the  federal 
government  for  leadership  In  this  area. 


VETERAN  DISCHARGE  PROCESS 
PROMOTES  UNFAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  again 
this  session  introduced  legislation  with 
Senator  McGovern  to  make  it  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer  to 
request  papers  or  information  from  an 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
with  regard  to  the  military  service  of 
that  individual,  unless  such  a  request  is 
directly  job  related  or  involves  a  question 
of  prior  criminal  convictions.  I  would 
Uke  to  provide  a  brief  history  of  the 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  the 
availability  of  discharge  papers  and 
other  military  service  records  to  employ- 
ers, and  which  have  led  us  to  develop  this 
legislation. 
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In  1974,  Representaltve  Ies  Aspin  and 
I  introduced  legislation  to  Eliminate  the 
application  of  separation  p  -ogram  num- 
bers— SPN's — on  discharge  japers,  as  did 
Senator  McGovern  on  the  Senate  side, 
and  to  require  that  they  lie  treated  as 
confidential  in  a  veteran's  file.  Over  50 
Members  of  the  House  cosjonsored  that 
bill  and,  through  the  concei  ted  efforts  of 
many  House  and  Senate  Ilembers,  the 
administration  changed  its  policy  in  the 
matter,  eliminating  the  nec(  ssity  for  leg- 
islative action. 

At  the  time  of  discharge,  i,  serviceman 
is  given  a  discharge  paper,  ])D  form  214. 
Report  of  Separation  from  Active  Duty. 
Prior  to   1974,  that  form  contained  a 
numerical  code  specifying  tl  le  reason  for 
release.  The  code,  called  set  aration  pro- 
gram  numbers — JSPN's — co  ild   penalize 
a  veteran  for  life.  The  code  lumbers  and 
what  thev  designate,  while  Intended  to 
be      confidential,      became      publically 
known.    Tne    consequent    invasion    of 
privacy  is  still  unended  for  many  a  vet- 
eran with  a  prejudicial  SPrf.  Employers 
who  were  able  to  get  copies  of  the  num- 
ber designation  often  used  t  lis  informa- 
tion  in   an   adverse  way,   undoubtedly 
preventing  veterans  from  ol  tainlng  Jobs 
when  they  were  either  equally  or  better 
qualified    than    nonveteran    applicants. 
These  veterans  were  not  guilty  of  an 
offense  under  military  or    livilian  law. 
They  were  not  permitted  a  hearing  be- 
fore an  administrative  boar  3 — nor  were 
they  permitted  counsel.  Sone  of  these 
SPN's  have  such  disparaging  cormota- 
tions     as     "bedwetting,"     'homosexual 
tendencies,"  "inaptitude,"  ai  d  "apathy." 
In  every  case  the  SPN  was    he  result  of 
an  arbitrary  decision  made    by  others, 
and   the  serviceman   could   have   been 
unaware  of  its  meaning  or  jignlflcance. 
Though  they  were  successful  in  hav- 
ing the  SPN's  removed  from  discharge 
papers,  our  goal  was  not  accomplished. 
Although  the  DD  214  no  Ion  ter  contains 
an  SPN,  many  employers  are  aware  that 
a  narrative  summary  describing  the  rea- 
son for  separation  and  reenlistment  eli- 
gibility is  available  upon  re(|uest  to  the 
veteran.  When  an  employer  1  nows  some- 
one has  been  in  the  servic* ,  some  will 
either  ask  the  veteran  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  narrative  summary  or  have  him 
sign  a  routine  waiver  allowiig  the  com- 
pany to  get  the  summary.  Of  course, 
many    veterans    who    were    discharged 
prior  to  1974  are  not  aware  that  SPN's 
exist   on   their   discharge   lapers   and, 
therefore,  have  failed  even  ts  obtain  an 
expurgated  copy  of  the  DD  2  4.  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Then  there  are  the  problen  s  caused  by 
the  character  of  the  dischsjrges  them- 
selves. The  public,  unfortiinately  for 
veterans,  tends  to  believe  th^re  are  sim- 
ply two  kinds  of  discharge,  honorable 
and  dishonorable.  In  fact,  th're  are  five. 
They  are,  in  descending  order,  honor- 
able, general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct 
and  dishonorable. 

Honorable  discharges  are  «  warded  for 
"honest  and  faithful  servl^,"  general 
discharges  for  "satisfactory  strvice,"  and 
"under  honorable  conditions",  and  im- 
desirable  discharges  for  "un  satisfactory 
service."  Bad  conduct  and  d  shonorable 
discharges  are  punitive;  thiy  follow  a 


court-martial     conviction     for    certain 
offenses. 

General  discharges  are  regarded  as 
"under  honorable  conditions."  The  pri- 
vate sector  seems  to  have  the  opposite 
view.  Representative  Seiberling  sent  a 
questionnaire  in  1973  to  the  100  largest 
U.S.  corporations.  Of  the  74  corporations 
responding  over  40  percent  admitted  dis- 
criminating against  veterans  with  gen- 
eral discharges — a  type  the  Department 
of  Defense  considers  to  be  "under  hon- 
orable conditions." 

Under  the  administrative  procedures 
applicable  to  general  discharges,  the  vet- 
eran is  not  entitled  to  the  legal  defense 
he  would  automatically  receive  in  the 
case  of  a  court-martial  where  the  rules 
of  evidence  apply  and  where  the  Gov- 
ernment must  prove  its  case.  Normally 
the  general  discharge  is  awarded  with- 
out even  a  hearing,  due  to  a  sense  of 
futility  and  immaturity  on  the  part  of 
the  GI  and  bad  advice,  according  to 
David  Addlestone,  a  leading  discharge 
attorney. 

Similar  administrative  procedures, 
lacking  fundamental  due  process,  apply 
to  an  undesirable  discharge.  But  the  Sei- 
berling survey  found  that  61  percent  of 
the  responding  corporations  admitted 
discriminating  against  veterans  with 
such  a  discharge. 

The  early  seventies  saw  a  large  rise  in 
general  and  undesirable  discharges.  One 
reason  was  that  following  1969  legisla- 
tion providing  better  due  process  protec- 
tions in  the  court-martial  system,  officers 
frequently  resorted  to  general  or  undesir- 
able discharges  to  avoid  holding  courts- 
martial,  which  take  time,  evidence,  and 
substantial  due  process  to  win.  Admin- 
istrative discharges  were  a  much  more 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  rampant 
drug  problem  in  the  forces  and  the  GI 
resistance  movement,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
peditious method  to  trim  personnel  fol- 
lowing the  mandated  cutback  in  military 
manpower  accompanying  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

The  administrative  discharge  con- 
tinues to  be  useful  to  oflBcers  who  must 
deal  with  the  all-volunteer  forces.  Studies 
indicate  that  volunteers  are  more  apt  to 
get  into  trouble  than  draftees,  presum- 
ably because  their  higher  expectations 
for  military  service  make  them  less  toler- 
ant of  Its  shortcomings.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ever  more  technical  nature  of  mili- 
tary occupations  puts  less  intelligent  re- 
cruits increasingly  in  line  for  menial 
work,  frustration,  and  perhaps  an  out- 
burst of  foolish  behavior. 

Finally,  hard  economic  times  have 
presented  the  services  with  more  would- 
be  recruits  than  they  need,  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  drop  personnel  deemed 
substandard.  And,  in  fact,  in  1973  the 
Army  and  Navy  Initiated  "marginal  per- 
former" discharge  programs  to  speed  up 
the  removal  of  unsatisfactory  personnel 
through  "simplified  procedures"  for  Is- 
suing honorable  and  general  discharges. 
By  last  December,  an  estimated  20,000 
enlisted  persons  had  received  general 
discharges  In  midtour  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  the  common  public  percep- 
tion that  an  undesirable  discharge  Is 
worse  than  a  bad  conduct  or  dishonorable 
discharge  the  Department  of  Defense 


under  pressure  has  agreed  to  rename  this 
category  of  discharge  a  discharge  imder 
other  than  honorable  conditions. 

Also  the  administration  Is  now  consid- 
ering a  broader  program  for  upgrading 
of  less  than  honorable  discharges.  Under 
the  proposal  the  highest  upgrade  would 
be  to  a  general  discharge. 

Tlie  fact  remains,  though,  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  Seiberling  survey  admitted 
discriminating  against  veterans  with 
general  discharges.  The  fact  remains  that 
for  pre-1977  discharge  papers  the  unde- 
sirable characterization  Is  a  permanent 
part  of  the  record.  The  fact  remains  that 
even  for  post- 1974  discharge  papers  there 
is  the  narrative  summary. 

In  sum  the  fact  remains  that  these 
characterizations  will  be  used  to  dis- 
criminate against  veterans  with  such 
records,  even  though  none  of  these  vet- 
erans has  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
and  most  have  committed  no  offense  by 
civilian  standards. 

Our  purpose  In  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  provide  the  veteran  with 
equal  protection  under  the  law  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  industry  and  the 
society  at  large  to  protect  itself  from  un- 
due risk.  For  example,  questions  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  vet- 
eran has  been  convicted  by  court-martial 
would  be  permitted  under  our  bill.  We 
have  deemed  this  to  be  allowable  because 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
States  consider  requests  regarding  prior 
convictions  to  be  an  unfair  employment 
practice,  per  se.  Und»r  our  bill,  the  crim- 
inal history  of  both  the  veteran  and  the 
nonveteran  would  simply  be  subject  to 
equal  scrutiny.  Questions  relating  to 
work  experience  and  training  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  they  are  job  related, 
would  also  be  permissible  under  our  bill. 
Some  veterans  might  wish  to  present 
their  discharge  papers  to  an  employer 
as  a  positive  recommendation  for  em- 
ployment, and  nothing  in  our  bill  denies 
the  veteran  that  right.  But  an  employer 
could  not  demand  such  records,  nor 
could  he  coerce  a  veteran  Into  providing 
the  company  with  a  routine  waiver. 

Whether  by  SPN  code,  narrative  sum- 
mary or  character  of  the  discharge,  doc- 
umentation of  an  Individual's  inability 
to  conform  to  military  life  can  haunt  him 
throughout  his  future  career.  I  believe 
that  veterans  are  entitled  to  at  least  the 
same  consideration  for  employment  or 
promotion  which  we  have  guaranteed  to 
the  noneveteran.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  military  records  in  determining  a  per- 
son's fitness  for  emplojonent  constitutes 
an  Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  as  well 
as  being  an  unfair  employment  practice, 
and  should  be  prohibited. 


LEA'VE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gorman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Stump,  for  March  15,  1977,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


March  15,  1977 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rudd)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hagedorn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin,  for  15  minutes,  March  16, 
1977. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tucker  ) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspin,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Puqua,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tucker,  for  10  mlntues,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McHugh,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Fuqua,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  23. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks just  prior  to  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  404. 

Mr.  Perkins,  immediately  following 
Mr.  Cederberg. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rudd)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Ketchum, 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Steiger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  /  shbrook. 
Mr.  Leach. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tucker)  ,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Ml".  Harris. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Teague  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Venio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lederer. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Glickman. 


SENATE     BILL    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION   REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

.S.  992.  An  act  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  Con- 
gressional employee  may  credit  sen-Ice  as  an 
employee  of  a  Congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee for  civil  service  retirement  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  the  people  of  Romania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  14,  1977, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  269.  Me.klng  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1977,  for  disaster  relief. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  3  m.inutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  16, 
1977.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUIIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1017.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
tJ.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  dxiring  calendar  year  1976, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  changes  In  five  records 
systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a (o) ;  to  the 
Comm.lttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  Government  of  Guam  for  capital  im- 
provement*  of  public  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  further  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act;  to  the 
Committee   on   International   ReJations. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
a  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  the  ad- 
justment as  a  production  incentive  to  the 
ma-ximum  weighted  average  first  sale  price 
for  domestic  crude  oil  (Energy  Action  No. 
11),  pursuant  to  section  8(f)(2)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended  (89  Stat.  944,  90  Stat.  1134) 
(H.  Doc  No.  95-100);  to  the  Committee  on 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  International,  Conserva- 
tion, and  Resource  Development  Programs, 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  various  meetings  related  to  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Program  to  be  held  March 
23,  24,  and  25.  1977,  In  New  York.  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, transmitting  a  report  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  use  of  psychosurgery, 
pursuant  to  sections  202(c)  and  204(d)  of 
Public  Law  93-348;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in  preparation 
of  the  report  of  the  special  economic  de- 
velopment and  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram required  by  section  904(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  (83  Stat.  1165);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration on  capital  assistance,  technical 
studies,  and  relocation  grants,  pursant  to 
section  4(d)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran.sporta- 
tion  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (84  Stat  965); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
transportation. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Army's  Stinger 
surface-to-air  ml.ssile  program  (PSAD-77-20, 
March  16,  1977);  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Armed  Services. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  Navy's  CAPTOR 
ocean  warfare  mining  system  (PSAD-  77-44, 
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March  16,  19T7) ;  Jointly,  to 
on  Government  Operations, 
Ices. 


'  he  Committees 
a  Id  Armed  Serv- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITT  CES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESC  LUTIONS 


X[n 


,  reports  of 
to  the  Clerk 
to  the  proper 


^o 

the 


on  Veterans* 
budget  totals 
95-76).  Re- 
Whole  House 


an  end 
States 


on  Ways  and 
the  Tartfl 
to  provide 
(.Ircrart  engine 
for  an  alr- 
wlthln    the 
d  on  such  re- 
pre  vlovLS  Importa- 
Rfferred   to   the 
on  the  State 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 

committees  were  delivered 

for  printing  and  reference 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Joint  Econotnlc  Committee 

Report  on  the  January  1977  Economic  Re- 
port  of  the  President    (Rep<  rt  No.   95-75) 

Referred   to  the   Committee   of  the   Whole 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.   ROBERTS:    Commlttei 

A3alrs.  Report  on  allocation 

to  subcommittees.  (Report 

ferred  to  the  Committee  of 

on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  ULLMAN:   Committee 

Means.  H.R.  422.  A  Bill  to 

Schedxiles  of  the  United 

duty-free  treatment  of  any 

used  as  a  temporary  replacemfent 

craft   engine    being   overhauled 

United  States  If  duty  was  pa 

placement  engine  during  a 

tlon.    (Report   No.   95-77). 

Committee  cf  the  Whole  Hou^ 

of  the  Union. 
Mr.   DODD:    Committee  on 

Resolution  405.   A  resolution 
consideration  of  H.R.  4088.  A 

Ize  appropriations  to  the 
tics  and  Space  Admlnlstratiot 
and  development,  constructlo  i 
and  research  and  program 
for  other  purposes.    (Rept.  N 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.    ULLMAN-;    Committee 
Means.  H.R    32»9    A  bill  to 
pend  for  a  temporary  period 
on  certain  horses:   with  ame 
No.   95-79).   Referred   to   the 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
Mr.   ZABLOCKI-    Commltteii 
tlonal    Relations.    HR.   3976 
thorlze  supplemental  military 
Portugal   for   the   fiscal   year 
other  purposes.   (Rept.  No.  964-81 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wqole 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  bn  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  exti  nd  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compersatlon  Act  of 
1974  for  an  additional  year,  to  revise  the 
trigger  provisions  In  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept.  No.  95-82).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  pouse  on  the 
State  of  tho  Union. 


till: 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  __ 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.   ULI^AN:    Committee 
Means.   HR.    1404.   A   bill   for 
Smith   College,   Northampton, 
No.  95-80) .  Referred  to  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 

Under  clause  5  of  rule 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
were  introduced  and 
as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PASCELL 
Zablocki,  Mr. 
Mr.  Btak,  Mrs 


(for 
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RES  DLUTIONS 

and  clause  4 

an  1  resolutions 

severely  referred 


himself,    Mr. 

Mr.  Dices, 

;,  Mr.  Pbaseh, 


Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Cavanauch,   Mr.  Whalen,   and  Mr. 

Winn) : 

H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
for  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 
By  Mr,  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  6041.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  an  improved 
emergency  program  to  provide  assistance  In 
areas  where  feed  for  livestock  or  poultry  is 
scarce  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  5042.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  Industry 
rendering  services  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed  to 
be  in  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal  and 
station  equipment  used  for  telephone  ex- 
change service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.R.  5043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  15,  United 
States  Code,  Sees.  717  et  seq.,  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  so  as  to  extend  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or 
any  successor  department  or  agency  estab- 
lished by  law  to  carry  out  the  functions 
thereof,  to  vest  certain  extraordinary  and 
other  powers  in  the  President,  to  encourage 
the  exploration  and  drilling  for  natural  gas, 
to  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural  gas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BAUMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Findley.  and  Mr.  Hillis)  : 

HJl.  5044.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 

3.  1980.  a  portion  of  the  duties  on  strontium 

nitrate;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.   Puqua, 
Mr.      MooRHEAD      of      Pennsylvania, 
Mr.   Harrington,   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr. 
CoNTERs,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.R.  6045.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  period 
within  which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California)  : 
H.R.  5046.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  congressional  review  of  agency 
rules  which  may  be  contrary  to  law  or  in- 
consistent with  congressional  Intent,  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  public  participation 
in  agency  rulemaking  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abnor.  Mr.  Baitcus,  Mr.  Burlison  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Dicks 
Mr.  Fart.  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Luxen,  Mr.  McPall,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
YoTTNG    of    Missouri,    and    Mr.    Za- 

BLOCKI)  : 

H.R.  5047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  medicare  program  for  certain  serv- 
ices performed  by  chiropractors;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CORNWELL   (for  himself    Mr. 
Philli."  Burton,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   Ford   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Carr, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York) : 
HR.  5048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Social    Security   Act    to   require    that   social 
security  and  supplemental  security  Income 
benefit  checks  be  mailed  In  time  for  delivery 
prior  to  the  regularly  scheduled  delivery  day 
whenever  that  day  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sun- 
day, or  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DOWNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McHugh,    Mr.   Nedzi,   Mr.   Moakley, 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  White- 
hitrst,   Mr.   Walgren,   Mr.   Murphy. 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Saw^ 
YER,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Steers.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  and  Ms.  Mikulski)  : 
H.R.  6049.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
of     providing     Insurance     a/gainst     damage 
caused  by  the  movement  of  frozen  water  Into 
property    located    along   shorelines;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma : 
H.R.  5050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  ban  only  those  food  ad- 
ditives found  to  Induce  cancer  when  Ingested 
In  an  amount  reasonably  anticipated  to  be 
consumed  by  man;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD   (for  himself   and  Mr. 
McDade)  : 
H.R.  5051.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Holland)  ; 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  the  Importation 
of  color  couplers  and  coupler  Intermediates 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
sensitized  material  (provided  for  in  Items 
405.20  and  403.60.  respectively);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sebelius)  : 
H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  support 
price  for  wheat  be  computed    without  ad- 
justments for  dllTerences  In  location;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,  and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  6054.  A  bill  to  repeal  3306  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  apportionment  of  appointments  In 
the  departmental  service  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinoig, 
Mrs.   Heckler,  Ms.  Holtzman.  Miss 
Jordan.  Mrs.  Keys.  Mrs.  Meyner.  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  5055.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Beard  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Blouin.  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cob- 
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kada,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.   Gephardt,  and  Mr. 
Olickman)  : 
H.R.  6056.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Jenretts,  Mr.  Kost- 
KAYER,  Mr.  Kp.ebs,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.    Mazzoli,     Mr.     Metcalfe,    Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Moffett.   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.   Murphy   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pattison 
of    New    York,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
Picxi  E,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Rangfl,  and 
Mr.  Richmond)  : 
H.R.  5057.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VIl  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
John   L.   Burton,   Mr.   H.^rkin,   Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Rosknthal, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,  Mr.  Stakk,  Mr.  Steers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  TsoNr.*s,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  VoLKMER,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.    Whalen,    Mr.    Wolff,   and   Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.  5058.  A  bni  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  pregnancy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.    5059.   A  bin   to  repeal   Federal   pro- 
visions of  law  establishing  agricultural  pro- 
grams concerning  the  marketing  of  and  price 
support  for  tobacco;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  5060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  conversion  Into  electric  energy 
and  usable  energy  materials  of  the  potential 
hydroelectric  resources  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KASTENIvIEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Railseack,    and    Mr.    Hollen- 

BECK)  : 
HR.  6061.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  6062.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  respecting  the 
treatment  of  saccharin  as  a  food  additive;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    New    York,    Mr.    Miller   of 
California,   Mr.   Russo,   Mr.   Steers. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Murtha,  and  Ms.  Mikulski)  : 
H.R.  5063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  prohibit 
the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  the 
transportation  and  dissemination  of  photo- 
graphs or  films  depicting  such  exploitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.R.  5064.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act   and   the   Rehabilitation   Act   of 
1923   to   provide    provisional    definitions   of 
disability  of  varying  duration,  to  eliminate 
work  disincentives  in  programs  afl'ectlng  dis- 
abled workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.   6066.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 


Power  Act  to  provide  for  the  reform  of  elec- 
tric utility  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Carr,   Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Jen- 
bette.   Mrs.   Keys,   Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Nolan, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Patterson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Weiss)  : 
H.R.  6066.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  em- 
ployees compensated  at  the  rates  In  effect  for 
GS-13  and  above  to  disclose  each  position 
held  by  such  employees  during  the  3  years 
preceding  and  following  their  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  of  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  5067.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  reclassification 
of  positions  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal,  to  In- 
clude supervisory  and  managerial  or  special- 
ists positions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson)   (by  request) : 
nn.  5068.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1978,  for  procure- 
ment   of    aircraft,    missiles,    naval    vessels, 
tracked  combat  veiiicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
H.R.  5069.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
common  carrier  telecommunications  industry 
rendering  services  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce;  to  grant  additional  authority  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
authorize  mergers  of  carriers  when  deemed 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest;  to  reaffirm  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  regulate  terminal 
and  station  equipment  used  for  telephone 
exchange  service;  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  certain 
findings  In  connection  with  Commission  ac- 
tions authorizing  specialized  carriers;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SAWYER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allen.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.    DoRNAN,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards oi   Oklahoma,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,   Mrs.   Fenwick,   Mr.   Fish, 
Mr.  Prenzel,   Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,   Mr.  Gradison,   Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs 
Pettis,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Stockman,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  6070.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  allowing  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments   in    the    salaries    of    Members    of 
Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Steers)  : 
H.R.  6071.  A  bni  to  provide  that  a  former 
spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  who  is  married 
to  such  employee  for  20  years  or  more  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  such  employee's 
annuity  and  to  a  portion  of  the  annuity  of 
any  surviving  spouse  of  such  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Blanchard,   Mr.   Bowen,   Mr.   Brod- 
head,   Mr.   Buchanan,   Mr.   Butler, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frey,    Mr.    GooDLiNG,    Mr.    Hanley, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
HR.  6072.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse    decision    is   made   on   a   claim    for 
benefits  thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have 
the  right  to  reconsideration.  Including  an  in- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearing;  to  impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  improvements  In  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  such  claims;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
r«Ir.  Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     Marlenee,     Mr.     Mathis,     Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.   Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patton,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pbeyer,  Mr. 
Price,    Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Scueueh,  and  Mr.  Si- 
mon) : 
H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right   to   reconsideration,    including   an   in- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearings;  to  impose  time  limits 
and  make  other  improvements  In  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  such  claims;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.    Glickman,    Mr.    McEwen,    Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Panetta,    Mrs.    Spellman.    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  WHriEHURST, 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son  of  California,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H  R.  5074.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  when  an 
adverse  decision  is  made  on  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  the  claimant  shall  have  the 
right   to  reconsideration,   including  an   in- 
formal conference  and  a  statement  of  the 
case,  prior  to  hearing;  to  Imposa|time  limits 
and  make  other  Improvements  in  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  such  claims;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HR.  6075.  A  bni   to  establish  a  National 
Agricultural      Research,      Extension,      and 
Teaching    Policy    Advisory    Board,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  5076.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(e) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  5077.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "pollutant";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  5078.  A  bill  to  eliminate  automatic 
cost-of-living  pay  adjustments  for  Members 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  5079.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  In  order  to  clarify  the 
provisions    of    the    act    regarding    Federal 
agency  cooperation;    to  the   Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
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H.R.   5080.   A  bill    to 
ClvU   Defense  Act  of  1950 
civil  defense  funds  to  be 
defense  agencies  for  naturi  1 
and  for  other  purjioses;  to 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BXTRGENKR: 
H.R.  5081.  A  bill  to 
title    10,    United    States 
xinlon  organization  in  the 
for  other  purposes;    to   thi 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of 
himself.  Mr.  Corma 
California,  Mr 
GBTT,  Mr.  Murphy 
Rosenthal.  Mr. 

Mr.      MOLLOHAN 

Maryland,   Mr. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr 
Mr.    Waxman,    and 
Missouri)  : 

H.R.  6082    A  bin  to  ^ 

rights  of  labor  In  the  buUdlifg 
tlon  Industry  by  providing 
ment  of  craft  and  industrial 
Committee  on  Education 
By    Mr.    DOWNEY 
MncvA,  Mr.  Duncan 
Paketta.  and  Mr 
H  R.  5083.  A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,  to  provide  for 
tlon  and  traveling  of  dlsch„ 
to  establish  truldelfnes  for 
rect'on  of  military  discharge;  \ 
lesal    counsel    for   dlscharee 
provide    for    the    recocmltloii 
postserflce  conduct  through 
an   honorable   dlscharee 
otherwise  exoand  and 
ness  of  the  Annpd  Porcns 
procedures;    to   the    Comml 
Services. 

By    Mr.    FRASER 
Vento,   Mr.   Steers 
Patterson  of 
Mr.  LiTNDiKE,  Mrs 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder) 
HR.   6084    A  bill   to  amei 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  _.. 
for  expenses  allocable  to  the 
tlon  of  a  dwelling  unit  In 
ness  of  providing  day  care 
or  not  such  portion  Is  e 
such  trade  or  business;  to 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEDORN  ( 
Nolan,  and  Mr.  _ 
H.R  5085.  A  bill  to  extend 

which    applications    for    . 

made  under  the  Federal  Croo 
to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  HANLEY 
H.R.  5086    A  bill  to  amend 
States  Code,   to   extend  cer^l 
former  employees  of  county 
tabllshed   pursuant   to 

Soil   Conservation   and 

Act.  and  for  other  purooses 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
By  Mrs.   HECKLER    ( 
BooGs.  Mrs 
of  California,  Mrs 
MAN,  Miss  Jordan 
Mrs.  Collins  cf 
Mrs.  L1.0YD  of 
NER.  Mrs.  Smfth  of 
Spellman.  Mrs 
SKI,  andlvls.  Oakar) 


amsnd   the  Federal 

bo  allow  Federal 

ufed  by  local  civil 

disaster  relief, 

t^ie  Committee  on 


ameid  chapter  49  of 

C(  de,    to    prohibit 

Afmed  Forces,  and 

Committee  on 

Massachusetts  (for 

Mr.  Brown  of 

Mr.   Leg- 

New  York,  Mr. 

Ro^TBAL.  Mr.  Meeds, 

MrrcHELL    of 

Mr.     MiNETA, 

Mr.  SoLARZ, 
Mr.    YotTNC    of 


protept  the  economic 
and  construc- 
tor equal  treat- 
workers;  to  the 
and  Labor. 

(fpr   himself,   Mr. 
of  Oregon,  Mr. 

C<tRRAOA)  : 

title  10.  United 

the  reglonallza- 

revlew  panels; 

•eview  and  cor- 

to  provide  for 

apoUcants:    to 

of   exemplarv 

the  Issuance  of 
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;tee   on   Armed 
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H.R.  5087.  A  bill  to  provld* 
the  Women's  Air  Forces  Sei  vice 
their  service  to  their  countr 
War  n  by  deemlntr  such  service 
active    duty    in    the    Armed 
United    States;    for    nurt;os« 
ministered  bv  the  Vet»rans'  Ad 
to  the  rommut.»o  on  Veterans 
Bv  Mr  McDADE: 

HR.   5088.   A   bill    allowing 
certain  expenses  Incurred  In 
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{tdf   himself.    Mr. 

Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 

Callforhla,  Mr.  Rodino, 

Collins  of  Illinois, 

d  the  Internal 

allbw  a  deduction 

use  of  any  por- 

trade  or  busl- 

atervlces  whether 

exclusively  used  in 

Committee  on 


lor  himself,  Mr. 

STANf ELAND)  : 

period  during 

may    be 

Insurance  Act; 


tliei 
Insi  irance 


Agrlcultf  re 

title  5.  United 

n   benefits  to 

committees  es- 

sectkn  8(b)    of  the 

Domnstlc  Allotment 

o  the  Commlt- 

Sei  vice. 


(fur 


herself,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Bdrke 

,   Ms.   HOLTZ- 
SCHROEDER, 

Mrs.  Kets, 

.  Mrs.  Mey- 

Nebraska.  Mrs. 

Ms.    MIKT7L- 


recognltlon  to 

Pilots  for 

durlne  World 

to  have  been 

Forces  of  the 
of  laws  ad- 
ministration; 

Affairs. 


tax  credit  for 
providing  edu- 


cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR.   5089.   A   bUl   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976,  the 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpay- 
er  (including  the  exemption  for  a  spouse, 
the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and  the  ad- 
ditional exemptions  for  old  age  and  blind- 
ness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HR.   5090.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
which  may  be  deducted  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  deduct  such  expenses,  to  arrive  at  their 
adjusted  gross  Income,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.   5091.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
a  deduction  for  commuting  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  5092.  A  bni  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;    Jointly,    to    the   Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  5093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  alien 
may  not  be  paid  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  unless  he  not  only  Is  a  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  States  but 
has  also  continuously  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  at  least  \  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bon- 
lOR,  Mr.  Carney,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Jenrbtte, 
Mr.    Metcalfe,    Ms.    Mikvlski,    Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Schever,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Vfnto,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5094.  A  bill  to  require  recipients  of 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  to  provide 
senior  citizens  with  access,  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis,  to  already  scheduled  cour'-es  and 
programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.   Mr.   Bedell,  Mr.   Blanchard, 
Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.    Jenrette,    Ms.    Mikvlski,    Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.   Rose,   Mr.   Charles   Wilson  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  5095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  Insure  that  leases 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  re- 
covery of  oil  and  gas  are  Issued  only  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States-  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
Mr.    Walcren,    Mr.    de    Lugo,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.   Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,   Mr. 
HoLLENBECK,    Mr.    MuRPHY    of    New 
York.   Mr.   Beard   of   Rhode   Island, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jenrette,  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland )  : 
H.R.  5096.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  counseling  for  cer- 
tain   veterans;     to    permit    acceleration    of 
monthly  educational  assistance  payments  to 
eligible  veterans  and   dependents;    to  revise 
the    criteria    for    nonaccredited    courses;    to 
provide  alternative  financial  and  educational 
assistance    to    peace-time    post-Korean    vet- 
erans affected  by  the  expiration  of  their  de- 
limiting period;  to  provide  for  a  conditional 


extension  of  the  delimiting  period  for  cer- 
tain Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  additional  educational, 
employment,  and  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans;  to  provide  for  the  cor- 
rection and  preclusion  of,  and  protection 
against,  abuses  and  misuse  of  veterans  bene- 
fits; and  to  otherwise  enhance  and  Improve 
the  effectiveness.  Integrity^  and  utilization 
of  veterans  readjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  new  procedure 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.  Con.  Res.  158.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
proposed  saccharin  ban  be  withdrawn;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   MOFFETT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Le   Fante,    Mr.   Pish,   Mr.   McHugh, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Patten,    Mr.    Corman,   Mr.   AuCoin, 
Mr.   NowAK,    Mr.   Udall,   Mrs.   Fen- 
wick,    Mr.    Collins    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsvlvanla,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Bal- 
dus, Mr.  Bingham,   Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  Walcrfn,  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    159.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  concern  of  Congress  regarding 
the   harassment   of   Soviet   Jews   and   other 
minorities;    to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By   Mr.    MOFFETT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Ottincer,   Mr.   Fraser.   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.      RoYBAL,      Mr.     Quayle.      Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  EocAR,   Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Giaimo)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    160.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  concern  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities;    to  the   Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By   Mr.   MOFFETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Caputo, 
and  Mr.  Fascell)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    161.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  concern  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
minorities;    to  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Annunzio)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  162.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  20,000  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  subcommittee  print  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs  entitled  "Give  Yourself  Credit: 
Guide  to  Consumer  Credit  Laws";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr     MARTIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Tsoncas,    Mr.    LuKEN,    Mr.    Ichoro, 
Mr.  DoBNAN,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Oil- 
man,    Mr.     Pike,     Mr.     Sisk,     Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Steiger.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Archer, 
Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Hillis)  : 
H.    Res.    406.    Rosolutlon    exoresslne    the 
sense  of  the  House  that  no  ban  of  saccharin 
should    take    effect    without    rrlor    congres- 
sional approval:    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

40.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
sugar  beet  market  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  Federal 
regulations  on  pesticides;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

42.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  amending  the 
revenue  sharing  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  creation  of  a  Department  of  Energy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

44.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

relative  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 

H.R.  5097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Daryl 
C.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 

H.R.  5098.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 

H.R.  5099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brian  Hall 
and  Vera  W.  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

59.  By  Mr.  FUQUA:  Petition  of  members  of 
the  Gainesville  Florida  Campus  Federal 
Credit  Union,  relative  to  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Amendments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Legislature,  Susupe,  Saipan, 
Mariana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  relative  to  amending  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  Include  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Councn.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  designating  the  birth- 
day of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
as  a  national  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ESSAY 
WINNER  FROM  KENTUCKY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughts  of  a  young  lady  from  Ludlow, 
Ky.  Joni  Gail  Johnson  spoke  these  words 
as  a  contestant  in  the  1976-77  VFW  Voice 
of  Democracy  scholarship  program,  and 
I  think  they  deserve  repeating. 

Joni  was  asked  to  describe  what 
America  meant  to  her.  The  answer  she 
gave  was  judged  as  the  best  in  Kentucky 
and  I  think  if  you  read  her  comments  you 
will  see  why. 

VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Kentucky  Winner 
(By  Joni  Gail  Johnson) 
One  nation  under  God  .  .  .  Indivisible. 
Some  of  us  speak  these  words  every  day 
and  we  may  begin  to  take  them  for  granted. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the 
world  that  proclaims  its  loyalty  to  God  de- 
serves a  little  more  time  for  pondering  the 
words  of  Us  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  It  fills 
me  with  such  a  sense  of  pride  and  respect 
when  I  stop  to  think  what  being  an  Ameri- 
can really  means.  We  are  not  confined  by 
Iron  curtains  or  great  walls  as  m.any  of  our 
Communist  neighbors  are.  We  still  stand 
firm  on  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  upon  which 
our  country  was  built.  The  concepts  of  free- 
dom brought  to  this  land  by  the  pilgrims 
still  ring  out  loudly  In  our  Constitution. 
Freedom  of  speech,  press  and  religion,  the 
freedom  to  state  publicly  that  we  are — one 
nation  under  God. 

When  I  think  of  all   the  natural  beauty 

and    landscape    that    God    reserved    for    the 

American  people.  I  can  not  help  but  believe 

that  we  are  special  to  Him.  Just  look  around — 

from  border  to  border  and  sea  to  sea — its 

breathtaking  countryside.  I  am  so  lucky  to 

share  a  part  of  it.  My  children  will  be  born 

Into  this  same  wonderful  land  and,  just  as 

I,  they  will  be  free  to  move  about  as  they 

plea.se  and  make  for  themselves  the  kind  of 

life  that  I  enjoy.  They  will  have  breathing 

space  to  reach  for  whatever  they  desire,  and 

it  will  all  be  within  their  grasp.  If  they  work 

for  It.  These   things   and   many   more   come 

together  under  the   wings  of   the   American 

eagle  as  we  strive,  hand  in  hand,  to  preserve 

our  way  of  life. 
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WThat  Is  the  meaning  of  the  next  word  .  .  . 
Indivisible?  Webster  states  It  in  this  way, 
"Not  capable  of  being  divided  or  separated." 
That  doesn't  mean  just  for  two  hundred 
years,  that  means  forever.  Indivisible  through 
war,  depression,  political  differences,  and 
everything  else  that  we  have  met  and  con- 
quered. We  stand  united  behind  the  stars 
and  stripes  because  that  is  the  American  way. 
Realizing  that  other  nations  hold  opinions 
different  from  ours,  is  another  uniquely 
American  concept.  We  do  not  try  to  force  our 
beliefs  on  anyone  else,  but  we  leave  them 
open  for  anyone  to  accept.  It  Is  much  the 
same  as  the  open  arms  of  our  Lady  of  Liberty, 
welcoming  all  those  in  .search  of  refuge  be- 
tween our  shores. 

Several  times  others  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  open  arms  and  tried  to  penetrate  and 
destroy  us.  With  sorry  hearts,  we  fought  back. 
No  one  is  happy  with  the  thought  of  war, 
but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  retain  dreams 
and  ideas  that  others  may  try  to  take  from 
us.  As  we  view  the  flag  draped  coffins  and 
see  the  tears  of  young  widows  and  fatherless 
children,  we  wonder,  "Is  It  all  worth  it?"  I 
suppose  we  wUl  never  know  what  the 
response  would  be  from  a  young  man  who  has 
given  his  life  for  his  country.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  his  death  bed  will  would  read,  "To  my 
family  I  leave  all  my  earthly  possessions.  To 
my  fellow  Americans  I  leave  the  freedom  that 
I  have  fought  to  preserve  for  you.  To  genera- 
tions yet  unconcelved  I  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  all  that  v/e  hold  so  dear. 
Now  I  leave  to  be  with  my  God  .  .  . 
Indivisible." 

All  of  these  things  beautifully  entwined 
with  two  hundred  years  of  red,  white  and 
blue  pride  are  what  my  America  means  to 
me! 


WINNER  IN  VFW  CONTEST 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14,  1977 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  cliche  is  overused, 
the  meaning  should  never  be  underval- 
ued that  the  youth  is  the  country's  most 
valuable  asset.  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase  was  renewed  and  emphasized  as 
I  read  Jeffrey  Britton  Bates'  speech  on 
"What  America  Means  to  Me." 

Jeff  is  a  senior  at  West  Orange  High 


School  in  Orange,  Tex.,  and  was  the  State 
winner  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  schol- 
arship program.  The  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  VFW  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
and  is  conducted  annually  in  our  Na- 
tion's secondary  schools.  Upward  to 
500,000  students  from  over  8,000  sec- 
ondary schools  participated  in  this  year's 
30th  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  national  broadcast  script- 
writing  program  which  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade 
students  in  our  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools  to  think,  write,  and 
speak  up  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  state- 
ments I  have  yet  heard  about  our  coun- 
try and  it  makes  me  proud  to  know  that 
it  came  from  one  of  our  youth.  It  is  with 
even  greater  pride  I  submit  this  soeech 
to  the  Record  and  urge  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  colleagues: 

1976-77  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program  Texas  Winner:  Jeffrey 
Bbitton   Bates 

America  is  the  land  of  ooportunlty,  a  place 
where  the  poor  can  achieve  goals  unheard  of 
by  natives  of  forelen  lands.  It  has  been  said 
that  through  the  years  people  seem  to  have 
ln.st  the  annreciatlon  for  freedom  they  once 
had.  but  Its  only  natural  to  take  for  granted 
somethinK  you've  never  been   without. 

My  freedom  Is  Inborn.  It's  Just  as  much  a 
part  of  me  as  my  arms  and  my  legs  are.  And 
like  all  systems,  my  body  and  my  freedom 
are  dependent  on  one  another.  My  arm  can't 
onen  a  door  that  has  been  lorked;  lees  can't 
travel  down  a  pa.ssaeeway  that  Is  inacces- 
sible to  them— perhaps,  inaccessible  because 
they  were  born  into  the  wrong  family.  It  Is 
our  freedom  that  opens  these  doors  and  pass- 
ageways for  us. 

But  the  reverse  Is  also  true.  The  attain- 
ment of  freedom  Is  not  something  achieved 
by  a  lot  of  thought  and  a  little  action.  No, 
there  were  a  lot  of  American  men  sweating 
as  British  soldiers  set  ground  to  put  an  end 
to  our  little  revolution,  and  sweat  changed 
to  aching  muscles  and  then  to  a  lot  of  co  d 
blood  as  the  Greatest  Army  In  the  World 
marched  upon  our  small  regiments  But  ^^e 
had  the  smell  of  freedom,  the  desire  for  a 
change  Tl^e  British  were  fighting  because  it 
WIS  Royal  order.  Our  men  were  fiehtlng  for 
their  homes  and  for  the  »ves  "Df  their  fami- 
lies Attitude  can  be  an  imoortant  element  in 
war  we  had  th.t  rn  our  sirie;  and  we  won_ 

America,  however.  Is  not  'n^'^e^o'  ^^« 
struggles  of  a  few  men  of  yesterday.  It  Is  the 
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KEY     QUESTIONS     ANp 
ABOUT  CON  EDISON 
CHESTER  COUNTY 


HON.  RICHARD  L.   )TTINGER 

OF   NEW    YORI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI  SENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  If,  1977 


faced 
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Mr,  OTTINGER,  Mr 
no  more  pressing  challerfge 
communities  of  this  Natiop 
obtaining,    and    wisely 
sources  of  low-cost  electr;  c 
proud  that  my  own  commtni 
Chester   Countv.   N,Y 
most  serious  power  problem 
tion,  the  outrageous  powei 
solidated  Edison  Co,  of 
taking  the  lead  in  develo^i 
solution,  I  should  like  to 
attention    of   my   colleag|ies 

questions   and  solid   
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swerstothem  All  that  ha 
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act 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY     GET     RID     OF     CON     EDISON? 

The  fact  is  that  Con  Edison  charges  the 
highest  rates  of  any  electric  utility  in 
the  civilized  world  ' — and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  it. 

Con  Edison  complains  about  the  prob- 
lems of  supplying  power  to  a  big  metro- 
politan area  like  New  York,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  sprawling  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  Nation  and  their  utilities 
serve  them  far  better  and  more  cheaply 
than  Con  Edison.  The  comparison  of  Con 
^dison's  rates  with  those  of  other  cities 
proves  that  the  Con  Edison  complaint 
just  does  not  hold  water: 

RESIDENTIAL  ELECTRIC  BILLS,  MAJOR  CITIES, 
FOR  SOO  KILOWATT  HOURS  OF  SERVICE, 
JANUARY    1,    1976 

New  York $44.09 

Atlanta    16.96 

Baltimore  23. 11 

Boston 23.84 

Buffalo 17.46 

Chicago 16.44 

Cincinnati 14.  23 

Cleveland    19.92 

Dallas 13.41 

Denver 17.75 

Houston 16.  95 

Indianapolis 13.68 

Kansas  City,  Mo 16.54 

Long  Beach,  Calif 20.44 
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Los  Angeles  = 20.46 

Milwaukee    17,47 

Minneapolis   19.88 

Nashville 14,42 

Newark    26.73 

Orlando 20.69 

Philadelphia 20.00 

Pittsburgh    20.80 

San  Diego 22.01 

San  FrancLsco 14.  16 

St.  Louis 17.48 

St.  Paul 20.  98 

Seattle- 5.42 

Washington,    D,C . 17,40 

-  Served  by  public  power, 

WHY    ARE    CON    EDISON'S    COSTS    SO    HIGH? 

Con  Edison  also  claims  that  its  power 
is  more  expensive  because  it  pays  more 
property  and  sales  taxes  than  other 
utilities*  The  comparison  below  proves 
that  even  if  you  remove  all  the  taxes  that 
Con  Edison  claims  it  pays — 25  percent  of 
each  bill — it  paid  no  Federal  income  tax 
on  1975  income  of  $230,436,836— New 
Yorkers  and  Westchesterites  would  still 
pay  much  more  for  their  power  than  resi- 
dents of  all  other  major  cities  with  the 
taxes  they  pay;  in  other  words,  Con  Edi- 
son without  taxes  is  considerably  more 
expensive  than  all  other  companies  with 
taxes. 
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Comparative  prices  for  500  kilowatt  hours  of  residential  service,  four  cities,  with  and 

without  taxes* 


muity/clty 


Bin  with 
tax 


Percent 
tax 


Tax  In 
dollars 


Bill  less 
tax 


Con  Ed,  New  York. $36.64 

Boston  Edison.  Bo.ston $23,84 

Baltimore  G&E.  Baltimore $23,11 

PEPCO,    DC- $17,40 


25 
17.8 
12.2 
8.0 


$9.16 
$4.24 
$2.81 
$1,39 


$27.  48 
$19,60 
$20,  30 
$16.01 


'Without  tax,  Con  Edison's  bill  still  is  higher  than  bills  with  taxes  In  Boston  ($3.64 
higher)  Baltimore  (.$4.37  higher)  and  Washington  ($10.08  higher).  All  utilities  In  the 
Northeast  with  high  fuel  costs  and  tax  burdens. 


The  fact  is  that  Con  Edison's  high 
costs  are  the  result  of  years  of  bad  plan- 
ning and  inept  management,  a  situation 
that  has  been  possible  only  because  of 
the  monopoly  Con  Edison  has  on  elec- 
tric power  sales  in  the  New  York  City 
and  Westchester  area.  Break  that  mo- 
nopoly, bring  less  expensive  power  into 
the  area  and  create  a  sound  and  prudent 
management  for  power  distribution  and 
the  result  has  to  be  cheaper  power  and 
a  lot  less  grief  all  around.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  cities  using  public  power 
ranging  from  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 
to  little  Sherrill  in  northern  New  York 
proves  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  very 
sensible  provisions  of  New  York  law  and 
create  a  municipal  utility  service, 

HOW  CAN  WESTCHESTER  SAVE  MONEY  OPERATING 
ITS    OWN    SYSTEM? 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  ways. 
First,  Westchester  municipal  system 
would  not  have  to  pay  an  excess  of  ex- 
pensive top  level  management  as  does 
Con  Edison,  a  liability  even  the  company 
has  begun  to  recognize. 
Second,   Westchester  has   a  triple-A 

'  It  used  to  be  Just  the  United  States,  but  a 
recent  survey  of  power  costs  In  Europe  and 
Asia  has  won  Con  Edison  this  new.  If  unen- 
viable, distinction. 


rating  with  the  financial  community 
which  Con  Edison  does  not.  In  fact  West- 
chester paid  5.1  percent  on  its  last  bond 
issue  while  Con  Edison  paid  9,12  percent 
in  1974,  Con  Edison  had  to  have  '.he 
State  bail  it  out  in  the  construction  of 
Indian  Point  No,  3  and  Astoria  No,  6 
because  it  could  not  raise  the  mone.v  it 
needed  to  finish  the  plants.  That  four- 
point  spread  can  mean  real  savings. 

Third,  as  a  municipal  system.  West- 
chester will  not  have  to  pay  State  and 
Federal  taxes — it  will  make  payments  on 
lower  local  taxes. 

Fourth,  Westchester  can  shop  for 
cheap  power  not  produced  by  Con  Edi- 
son's expensive  generating  system. 

Fifth,  Westchester  has  legal  claim  on 
low  cost  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Power  Authority  of  tiie  State  of  New 
York,  One  area  served  by  PASNY  pays 
one-eighth  of  what  you  pay  for  elec- 
tricity. Even  if  Westchester  did  not  get 
the  cheapest  hydro  power  from  PASNY— 
of  any  of  the  cheaper  PASNY  power — 
and  it  will,  substantial  savings  will  re- 
sult from  regionalizing  power — that  is. 
drawing  on  much  less  expensive  genera- 
tion from  other  privatp  and  public  com- 
panies in  the  immediate  area. 

Sixth.  Westch*>ster  does  not  have  to 
make  a  13 -percent  return  on  Its  invest- 
ment; all  the  county  needs  is  the  money 


to  pay  the  debt  service  on  the  system — 
at  the  county's  low  rates,  buy  the  power — 
less  expensive  than  Con  Edison's,  oper- 
ate the  system — more  efficiently  than 
Con  Edison,  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes — only  to  Westchester  communi- 
ties and  districts — and  keep  a  reasonable 
reserve  for  emergencies. 

The  bottom  line  on  the  credibility  of 
savings  through  going  public  is  the  actual 
experience  of  the  communities  served  by 
public  power  in  New  York  State,  The 
500-kilowatt-hour  bill  of  the  average 
public  power  customer  in  the  State  is 
only  $10.48,  Con  Edison's  bill  for  the 
same  quantity  of  power  is  $44.09. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    TO    LOCAL    TAXES    WITHOUT 
CON     EDISON? 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple:  Noth- 
ing, It  is  perfectly  normal  for  a  public 
power  system  to  make  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  local  communities  and  the 
legislation  proposed  by  County  Legislator 
Tocci  requires  that  the  Westchester  util- 
ity system  match  all  of  Con  Edison's 
property  and  sales  taxes. 

WHERE  CAN   WESTCHESTER  COUNTY   GET  POWER? 

Many  legal  authorities  believe  that 
Westchester  can  get  most  of  the  power 
it  needs  from  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York— PASNY.  PASNY  was 
created  specifically  to  supply  low  cost 
power  to  municipalities  in  New  York, 
like  Westchester,  and  now  does  serve  45 
communities  in  the  State,  not  to  mention 
the  generous  supply  of  power  it  makes  to 
places  outside  the  State  like  Vermont 
and  the  Allegheny  Coopei'ative  in  Penn- 
sylvania. If  we  do  get  PASNY  power,  the 
effect  on  our  rates  would  be  nothing 
short  of  "electric." 

Plattsburgh,  N,Y„  which  gets  all  of  its 
power  from  PASNY,  pays  only  $5,35  for 
power  that  costs  Westchesterites  $44.09 
from  Con  Edison.  The  44  other  commu- 
nities that  get  some  PASNY  power  also 
show  dramatic  savings.  They  pay  an  av- 
erage of  only  $10,48  for  the  power  that 
costs  Westchester  residents  $44.09  and 
the  highest  rate  in  the  group  is  less  than 
half  the  Con  Edison  rate. 

BUT  WHAT  IP  WE  can't  GET  ALL  THE  POWER  WE 
NEED    FROM    PASNY? 

We  do  not  need  to  get  any  power  at 
all  from  PASNY.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission studies  show  that,  v/ithin  eco- 
nomic transmission  distance  of  West- 
chester, there  is  more  th^n  eight  times 
uie  power  the  county  would  have  needed 
this  past  winter  and  more  than  five  times 
the  county's  summer  needs — and  that 
power  is  far  in  excess  of  any  reserve 
needs  and  is  available  right  now. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  says 
that  each  utility  needs  a  power  reserve 
of  18  percent.  That  is.  each  company 
must  have  the  capability  of  generating 
about  18  percent  more  power  than  it 
needs  to  serve  its  customers  during  times 
of  peak  demand.  Based  on  decades  of  ex- 
perience the  FPC  says  that  this  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  unexpected  emergencies 
such  as  the  failure  of  a  generating  plant. 

The  following  survey  from  FPC  statis- 
tics shows  that  utilitie.'?  within  New  York 
and  nearby  New  England  have  many 
times  the  amount  of  reserve  necessary; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

it  is  just  sitting  there  waiting  to  be 
bought: 

Power  reserve  margins  in  the  Northeast, 
including  Neio  York  State,  as  of  Mar.  1. 
1977 

(In  percent) 

Win-  Sum- 
System  :                                             ter  mer 
New  England  Power  Exchange.  .41, 8  46.2 

Central  Hudson 46.3  65,8 

Con   Edison 81.8  35.6 

Long  Island  Lighting 62.8  20.2 

New  York  State  E&G-.. 55.2  52  5 

Niagara   Mohawk 18.7  28.8 

Orange  &   Rockland 97.7  54.1 

Rochester    G&E 46.9  34.7 

On  top  of  all  this,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  when  Westchester 
creates  its  own  utility,  that  does  not 
mean  that  Con  Edison's  gigantic  gen- 
erating facilities  are  going  to  be  pushed 
into  the  sea.  Quite  the  contrary,  those 
generating  facilities  are  still  going  to  be 
there  and  Con  Edison  or  its  successor  is 
going  to  wait  to  sell  the  power  it  gen- 
erates; if  it  is  Con  Ed  indeed,  it  may  be 
so  desperate  to  sell  its  power  that  it  may 
well  be  willing  to  "talk  turkey"  about 
economies  and  cost  reductions.  If  Con 
Edison  can  get  its  prices  back  into  the 
realm  of  reality  under  the  impact  of 
competition  from  a  Westchester  public 
power  unit,  there  is  no  reason  why  West- 
chester should  not  buy  some  of  its  power. 
But  it  will  be  at  our  option,  not  theirs. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    IF    CON    EDISON    GETS    MAD? 

Again,  the  ansv/er,  is  nothing.  Actu- 
ally, the  company  is  in  a  lot  more  trouble 
if  we  get  mad. 

Con  Edison  is  legally  required  to  go 
right  on  supplying  us  with  all  the  power 
we  need  up  to  the  point  that  we  have 
firm  contracts  for  alternative  power 
and  assume  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
ply of  power  by  law.  Even  if  we  create 
a  commission  and  make  contracts  for 
power.  Con  Ed  has  to  go  right  on  provid- 
ing power  until  we  are  ready  to  switch. 
It  is  the  law.  Con  Edison  may  have  for- 
gotten it.  but  it  is  legally  the  servant  of 
the  people  of  Westchester  and  it  is  re- 
quired to  meet  our  needs  until  we  decide 
otherwise.  Furtherwise,  Con  Edison  can- 
not try  to  punish  us  by  raising  our  rates. 
Discriminatory  rates  are  illegal. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  Ls  this.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  go  on  enduring 
Con  Edison's  appalling  rates,  Tliere  is  a 
realistic  alternative  and  we  should  pur- 
sue it  as  quickly,  vigorously  and  responsi- 
bly as  possible.  It  is  vital  to  our  future. 

HOW  DO  WE  GO   ABOUT   BECOMING    A   MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC    UTILITY? 

Article  14A  of  the  New  York  State 
municipal  law  spells  out  the  clear  and 
legal  steps  for  ousting  a  private  utility 
like  Con  Edison  and  setting  up  a  munici- 
pal system. 

Legislator  Tocci  has  introduced  a  thor- 
oughly researched  resolution  to  set  up  the 
Westchester  municipal  electric  system  in 
accordance  with  the  State  law.  There  is 
not  anything  questionable  about  this ;  it 
has  been  done  before  and  other  com- 
munities have  reaped  great  benefits. 

Financial  houses  like  Lazard  Freres 
are  more  than  willing  to  undertake  the 
task  of  selling  the  bonds  that  will  be 
necessaiT  to  acquire  the  Con  Edison  dis- 
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tribution  system  and  fit  it  out  for  West- 
chester's needs.  It  is  only  good  business — 
and  experience  proves  that  Westchester 
will  be  able  to  sell  those  bonds  at  far  less 
than  Con  Edison.  Why?  We  are  a  sound, 
well-run,  and  growing  entity,  something 
that  could  not  be  said  for  Con  Edison. 

The  only  thing  left  is  for  Westchester's 
citizens  to  get  mad  and  demand  that  the 
resolution  of  Legislator  Tocci  be  passed 
right  now  so  that  we  can  get  to  work. 

WHY  CAN'T  WE  FIND  THE  POWER  AND  THEN  PASS 
THE    RESOLUTION? 

If  PASNY  were  being  operated  in  the 
public  interest, -as  it  should  be,  and  if  all 
the  private  utilities  were  anxious  to  have 
a  big  new  public  power  entity  created  to 
sell  cheap  power,  we  could.  But  that  just 
is  not  the  way  the  real  world  works. 

Until  Westchester  has  a  legal  entity 
through  which  to  pursue  the  power  it 
needs,  the  county's  municipal  electric 
system  will  never  get  off  the  ground. 

Look  at  the  case  of  Massena,  N.Y., 
which  tried  to  get  rid  of  its  utility  and 
acquire  cheap  public  power  as  we  wish  to 
do.  Niagara  Mohawk — the  private  up- 
state utility  like  Con  Ed— and  PASNY 
have  kept  that  poor  town  running  around 
in  circles  for  more  than  10  years,  mostly 
because  the  town  put  off  creating  the 
kind  of  sound  legal  entity  that  would 
have  enabled  it  to  demand  its  rights  in 
court.  Sherrill,  N.Y.,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  proceeded  properly  under  the  law, 
as  the  Tocci  resolution  would  have  West- 
chester do,  is  not  only  running  its  own 
electric  system  with  cheap  PASNY  power 
at  savings  for  its  consumers  of  over  43 
percent — it  also  won  the  right  to  supply 
power  to  the  city's  major  industry,  a 
badly  needed  economic  shot  in  the  arm. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  people 
of  Westchester  are  tired  of  being  abused 
by  Con  Edison;  whether  they  care  enough 
about  their  community  to  demand  that 
the  Tocci  resolution  be  passed  now,  so 
that  a  start  can  be  made  on  replacing 
Con  Edison. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287:  CON- 
GRESSMAN ERTEL  COSPONSORS 
ETHICS  REFORM  PROPOSAL 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16,  1977,  Congressman  Hamilton  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  287,  the  finan- 
cial ethics  legislation  recommended  by 
the  House  Commission  on  Administra- 
tive Review.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  joined  by 
18  cosponsors  on  that  resolution.  Be- 
tween the  time  that  House  Resolution 
287  was  introduced  and  March  2,  1977, 
when  it  was  considered  on  the  floor,  a 
number  of  other  Members  sought  to  co- 
sponsor  the  financial  ethics  legislation. 
Therefore  identical  legislation  to  House 
Resolution  287  was  introduced  as  House 
Resolution  331,  House  Resolution  332, 
House  Resolution  341,  and  House  Reso- 
lution 351,  bringing  the  total  of  cospon- 
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HUNGARIAN  UP  IISING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  I  ELANEY 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  March 


REPR  SSENTATIVES 


5,  1977 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
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suth  independence.  Let  us' 
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single  and  simple  desire  for  Hungary 
must  remain  "independence,  self-govern- 
ment, and  Hungarian  controi  oi  Hun- 
garian destinies." 


March  15,  1977 


3UD  MERTA:  LEADER  IN  THE  IVTAN- 
UFACTURED  HOUSING  INDUSTRY 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too 
often  we,  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  fail  to  look  beyond  the 
many  pressing  matters  before  us  to  see 
Just  how  the  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Ideals  we  uphold  affect  and  are 
shared  by  our  citizens.  It  is  not  rare  that 
achievements  and  services  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  escape  our  attention.  I  am 
determined  that  this  shall  not  be  the 
case  with  Mr.  Leonard  C.  (Bud)  Merta, 
an  upstanding  citizen  and  business  and 
civic  leader  from  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Bud  Merta  is  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Moduline  International.  Inc.. 
one  of  this  Nation's  foremost  mobile  and 
modular  home  manufacturers.  His 
achievements  in  the  manufactured  hous- 
ing industry,  an  industry  that  is  often 
overlooked  by  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  a  shining  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  in  action. 

It  could  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Bud 
Merta  was  bom  Into  the  manufactured 
housing  Industry,  as  he  was  born  in 
1929— the  year  the  first  trailer  coach,  the 
foreninner  of  today's  modern  mobile 
home,  was  manufactured. 

This  coincidence  became  more  of  a  re- 
ality as  Bud  Merta,  at  an  early  age.  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  manufactured  hous- 
ing industry  by  transporting  mobile 
homes  across  the  country.  His  career 
steadily  progressed  through  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  industry  and  he  was  named 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  he  served. 

But  Bud  Merta  was  not  content  to  be 
a  highly  valued  employee.  Through  sheer 
determination  and  the  will  to  risk  prac- 
tically everything  he  owned,  he  acquired 
a  small  home  manufacturing  plant  in 
Chehalis  and  began  Moduline  Interna- 
tional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  but  a  mere  10 
years  ago.  Today,  Bud  Merta 's  Moduline 
International  has  expanded  to  eight  pro- 
duction centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  employing  more  than  1,000 
workers  producing  $45  million  in  sales 
last  year  alone.  His  phenomenal  success 
in  manufactured  housing  led  him  to  be 
selected  in  1971  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
as  one  of  the  top  four  small  bi^sinessmen 
in  the  United  States. 

Besides  leading  the  daily  operation  of 
Moduline  International,  Bud  Merta  Is 


chairman  of  the  Manufactured  Housing 
Institute,  serving  his  colleagues  as  chief 
spokesman  for  the  manufactured  hous- 
ing industry — an  industry  which  today 
produces  20  percent  of  all  single  family 
dwelling  units  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bud  Merta  believed  in  the 
American  dream,  and  it  did  not  let  him 
down.  As  he  presides  over  the  annual 
membership  meeting  of  the  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Institute  here  in  Wash- 
ington next  Vvfeek,  I  believe  it  Is  appropri- 
ate that  his  personal  achievements  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  be- 
ing a  pointed  example  of  the  value  of 
ideals  to  which  we  all  aspire. 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  PLANNING 
FRUSTRATING  TASK 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1977 
Mr,  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  following  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Monday.  March  7, 1977,  Issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  has  serious 
implications  for  electric  utility  planning 
acros.?:  the  country.  The  plight  of  the  four 
utilities  mentioned  in  the  article,  in  terms 
of  their  frustration  in  dealing  with  the 
great  unknowns  of  future  energy  con- 
sumption and  Government  regulation, 
should  make  us  all  stop  and  think  about 
the  all-important  need  for  a  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy : 

Four  Electric  Firms  in  Wisconsin  Slash 
con.strcction  plans 

Madison,  Wis.— Four  Wisconsin  electric 
utilities  sharply  reduced  their  long-range 
construction  plans  from  levels  reported  to  the 
state  last  August.  The  companies  attributed 
the  changes— to  which  they  didn't  attach  a 
dollar  value— to  reduced  expectations  of 
growth  In  demand. 

The  utilities  Involved  are  Wisconsin  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  Milwaukee;  Wisconsin  Pub- 
lic Service  Corp..  Green  Bay;  Wisconsin 
Power  &  Light  Co..  and  Madison  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  both  of  Madison.  Thev  currently  plan 
to  add  3.8  million  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  by  1986.  nearly  30',;,  less  than 
planned  last  August  By  1994  they  expect  to 
have  added  nearly  8.7  million  kilowatts,  .lown 
12<;;  from  earlier  plans. 

The  companies  added  that  they  don't  plan 
to  apply  for  authority  to  construct  nev; 
plants  until  national  and  state  energy  poli- 
cies are  spelled  out  more  clearly.  They  .-^aid : 
"The  inflationary  economy,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed reces.sion,  extensive  environmental 
legislation,  coupled  with  uncertain  air  and 
water  quality  criteria,  continuing  debate  con- 
cerning nuclear  power  on  national  and  local 
levels,  a  lack  of  federal,  state  and  local  regu- 
latory agency  coordination  along  with  the  In- 
creased and  uncertain  time  required  for  the 
regulatory  process  have  combined  to  make 
the  planning  process  an  extremely  frustrating 
task." 


March  15,  1977 


THE  200-MILE  FISHING  LIMIT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BEARD 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  impact  of  the  200-mile 
fisheries  limit  on  the  future  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  in  New  England  is  one  that 
has  great  importance  for  every  State  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  as  well  as 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  However,  the  plan- 
ning for  offshore  oil  exploration  has 
much  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the  200- 
mile  limit  and  until  the  publication  of 
the  February  1977  issue  of  Maritimes, 
the  journal  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island's  coastal  resources  center,  the  in- 
teraction of  oil  exploration,  the  fishing 
industry,  and  the  200-mile  limit  have 
not  been  adequately  explored.  I  present 
this  article  by  Stephen  B.  Olsen  and 
Thomas  A.  Grigalunas  as  a  superb  ex- 
position of  the  future  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry in  New  England  and  the  problems 
that  face  the  greatest  fishing  grounds  in 
the  world,  Georges  Bank: 

(From  Maritimes.  February  1977] 

Planning  for  Offshore  Oil  and  a  Revived 
New   England   Fishing   Industry 

(Stephen  B.  Olsen.  coordinator  of  the  Coastal 

Resources  Center;   Thomas  A.  Grigalunas. 

associate  professor  of  resource  economics) 

The  200-mile  fisheries  limit  goes  into  effect 
lu  March  1977  and  it  Is  hoped  that  It  will 
bring  rational  resource  management  to  New 
England's  battered  fish  stocks  and  enable 
domestic  fishermen  to  claim  an  increasingly 
large  share  of  the  total  catch.  Three  months 
earlier.  In  December  1976,  public  hearings 
were  held  on  a  draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  first  of  what  may  be  sev- 
eral leases  for  tracts  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  off  the  New  England 
coast.  Although  the  petroleum  reserve.?  off 
New  England  are  expected  to  be  relatively 
modest,  the  potential  activity  is  impressive. 

Both  New  England's  offshore  drilling  tracts 
and  Its  richest  fishing  grounds  are  on 
Georges  Bank,  a  12,000-square-mlle  shallow 
platform  on  the  continental  shelf  to  the  east 
of  Cape  Cod  (see  map).  Both  the  commercial 
fishing  inriustry  and  the  offshore  petroleum 
Industry  hold  the  potential  for  rapid  growth 
In  the  next  20  years.  They  will  be  operating 
side  by  side  offshore,  and  requiring  many  of 
the  same  onshore  facilities  and  services.  The 
relation  of  the  two  activities  and  what 
should  be  done  to  soften  cr  solve  conflicts 
were  the  subjects  of  an  18-month  study 
through  the  University's  Coastal  Resources 
Center. 

In  1974  some  12.600  full-time  New  England 
fishermen  landed  522  million  lbs.  of  flsh  and 
shellfish  worth  $122  million.  This  was  only 
30  percent  by  weight  of  the  total  harvest  in 
International  waters  off  New  England's  coast. 
About  27  percent  of  the  New  England  catch 
was  taken  within  the  potential  oil  and  gas 
lease  area  in  the  vicinity  cf  Georges  Bank. 
AH  nations  in  1974  harvested  1070  million 
lbs.  in  the  Georges  Bank  area. 

New  England  lanHine^  have  declined  dras- 
tically since  the  late  1950s.  The  Industry  Is 
fragmented,  poorly  organised,  and  the  char- 
acter and  success  of  Individual  fleets  vary 
widely  from  port  to  port.  The  price  per  pound 
of  fish,  however,  has  rl«en  rapidly,  and  de- 
spite the  industry's  chronic  problems,  many 
fishermen  bring  home  h'eh  annual  earnings. 

The  200-mile  fishing  limit  could  bring  re- 
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markable  changes.  Depending  on  the  type 
and  scale  cf  federal  aid,  how  foreign  fishing 
Is  limited,  and  the  success  of  resource  man- 
agement. New  England  fishing  fleets  could 
add  about  75  to  240  vessels  and  900  to  2500 
fishermen  in  the  groundfish  (cod-haddock, 
ocean  perch  and  pollock)  fishery  alone.  Dra- 
matic growth  is  also  possible  in  existing  sea 
scallop  and  herring  fisheries,  and  new  fish- 
eries may  develop  for  such  high-volume,  low- 
value   species   as   mackerel   and   squid. 

It  Is  risky  to  make  predictions,  but  one 
can  hjrpotheglze  that  Georges  Bank  could 
yield,  under  good  management,  an  annual 
harvest  of  some  420,000  metric  tons  of  fish 
and  shellfish.  If  domestic  fishermen  were  to 
harvest  all  this  fish,  it  might  be  worth  $142 
million  at  1974  prices.  The  annual  economic 
activity  generated  by  these  landings  could 
account  for  $420  million  in  transactions  In 
New  England  of  which  $166  million  would  be 
personal  incomes. 

Despite  the  difficult  operating  conditions 
on  Georges  Bank,  the  net  economic  returns 
from  large  concentrated  oil  or  gas  fields  can 
be  substantial.  Under  existing  rules,  most 
of  the  economic  returns  will  go  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  However,  if  natural  gas  Is 
found  on  Georges  Bank  and  sold  In  the  re- 
gion at  a  controlled  price.  It  could  bring  a 
considerable  increase  In  real  Income  of  sig- 
nificant economic  Importance  for  New  Eng- 
land. Georges  Bank  could.  It  Is  estimated, 
have  a  peak  production  In  1990  equivalent 
to  3  to  17  percent  of  the  region's  projected 
demands  for  oil  and  49  to  222  percent  of 
its  demand  for  natural  gas. 

Three  alternatives  *ere  considered  in  our 
study:  exploration  only,  low  development, 
and  high  development.  The  resulting  acti'-ity 
related  to  each  Is  presented  In  the  table. 
The  first  sale  of  leases  Is  scheduled  to  take 
place  In  1977. 

If  platforms  sprouted  on  Georges  Bank, 
pipelines  were  laid  and  supply  boats  shut- 
tled back  and  forth  to  the  mainland,  what 
would  be  the  Impact  on  the  offshore  fishing 
Industry?  The  present  considerable  trafRc  on 
Georges  Bank  would  Increase,  with  resultant 
problems.  An  apparently  Inescapable  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  debris  left  on  the  seafloor. 
Nearly  all  t*^e  fis^  and  shellfish  caiipht  on 
the  Bank  are  taken  with  towed  gear.  If 
North  Sea  offshore  oil  drilling  Is  any  guide, 
assorted  trash.  Including  lengths  of  wire 
cable,  empty  oil  drums  and  paint  cans  will 
sometimes  be  swept  up  with  the  fish  causing 
tro'ihle  for  fis'^ermen.  Fi=^ing  gear  ''an  also 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  unmarked  or 
poorly  marked  bottom  obstructions.  The  costs 
of  reniirin''  or  re^^ls'lT  petr.  f^e  lo's  of 
fishing  time,  and  po.sslble  curtailment  of  a 
fishing  trio  can  be  high.  A  week's  fishing 
time  for  a  large  trawler  is  easily  worth  some 
■S' 6.000  aT^  "OT  losses  could  be  as  much  as 
S7.000  to  $10,000. 

If  the  fisherman  can  prove  which  oil  com- 
pany is  respo"slble  for  the  damages  he  will  be 
compensated.  This  will  not  always  be  possible 
even  though  the  offending  debris  or  structure 
is  clearly  oil-related.  A  fund  to  compensate 
fishermen  for  unattributable.  oil-re'ated 
damages  is  a  possibility.  Indeed  such  a  fund, 
albeit  with  a  woefully  small  kittv.  has  al- 
ready been  set  up  by  a  group  of  oil  com- 
panies. Steps  could  be  taken  to  facilitate  the 
processing  of  claims  for  damages,  to  edu- 
cate oilmen  working  offshore  to  the  conse- 
quences to  P.shermen  of  dum^ine.  and  to  con- 
tinually inform  fishermen  of  the  locations 
of  all  potentially  dangerous  bottom  obstruc- 
tions. 

It  is  also  possible  that  offshore  structures 
will  preempt  areas  of  bottom  that  are  valua- 
ble fishing  grounds.  If  platforms  were  closely 
grouped  so  that  fishing  vessels  could  not 
safely  operate  within  the  cluster.  50  plat- 
forms could  conceivably  close  off  125  square 
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miles  of  fishing  grounds.  Actually,  a  fraction 
of  this  amount  is  more  likely. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  figures 
for  the  years  1965.  1969  and  1974  Indicate 
that,  on  the  average,  the  areas  planned  for 
individual  lease  tracts  In  the  most  produc- 
tive fishing  grounds  have  yielded  some 
$30,000  (1974  dollars)  worth  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish to  domestic  fishermen  each  year.  Even  If 
all  the  platforms  were  placed  on  these 
grounds,  total  landings  would  decline  only 
by  one  to  two  percent  In  volume  and  value. 
Thus,  based  on  available  fishery  data  and 
present  projections  of  the  location  and  level 
of  offshore  petroleum  development.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  platforms  will  not  cause  dras- 
tic loss  of  fishing  grounds. 

At  present  It  appears  that  oil -related 
structures  would  be  concentrated  In  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  Bank  where  flatfish 
(yellowtall  flounder,  grey  sole,  etc.)  and  sea 
scallop  fisheries  would  be  most  affected.  Ves- 
sels fishing  for  these  species  are  concentrated 
In  New  Bedford  and  Newport. 

A  more  significant  Impact  of  petroleum 
development  may  be  the  effect  of  pollutants 
on  the  highly  productive  Georges  Bank  eco- 
system. Some  oil  spills  as  well  as  chronic 
low-level  discharges  of  oil  and  other  mate- 
rials are  considered  unavoidable.  Virtually  all 
fish  and  shellfish  eggs  and  larvae  spend  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  fioating  at  the  surface,  and 
are  highly  susceptible  to  small  concentra- 
tions of  oil.  A  large  spill  in  a  spawning 
ground  at  the  wrong  time  could  cause  major 
damage  there.  Concentrations  of  crude  oil  as 
low  as  one  part  per  million  can  have  other 
effects  such  as  confusing  the  mating  and  mi- 
gratory behavior  of  some  crustaceans.  If  oil 
were  to  become  mixed  with  the  sediments, 
very  low  concentrations  could  h&ve  longlast- 
ing  effects. 

All  these  potential  hazards  are  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  we  know  very  little  about  the 
Georges  Bank  ecosystem  and  so  significant 
impacts  could  go  undetected.  The  wreck  of 
the  Argo  Merchant  underscored  the  realities 
of  an  offshore  spill  and  our  helplessness  to  do 
much  about  it. 

Other  topics  in  the  study  Included  supply 
and  demand  of  labor.  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
maximum  of  2,000  New  Englanders  could 
work  In  offshore  Jobs  In  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  several  hundred  onshore. 

Positions  on  oil  supply  boats  may  not  be 
filled  by  commercial  fishermen,  because  they 
do  not  usually  have  the  required  seamen's 
papers  or  officers'  licenses.  Moreover,  a  deck- 
hand on  a  successful  fishing  vessel  can  earn 
more  than  he  could  in  a  similar  position  In 
the  oil  industry.  The  existing  labor  force  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  demands  by  both  indus- 
tries for  special  skills,  particularly  If  our 
present  high  unemployment  rates  decline. 
Industry  and  appropriate  agencies  should 
therefore  work  together  to  determine  poten- 
tial labor  sources  and,  if  necessary,  create 
training  programs. 

The  offshore  petroleum  Industry  and  an 
expanded  domestic  fishing  fleet  could  require 
vessel  services  equivalent  to  about  seven 
moderate-sized  boat  yards.  In  addition,  up  to 
700  acres  of  land  could  be  needed  for  petro- 
leum development.  However,  considerable  ex- 
cess capacity  exists  in  ports  in  the  region. 
Individual  ports  may  face  management  deci- 
sions In  the  use  of  their  land,  and  may  need 
to  asse.ss  the  economic  returns  on  investment 
in  additional  berthing  facilities  and  dredging. 

Volume  1  of  the  study,  Fishing  and  Petro- 
leum Interactions  on  Georges  Bank,  is  an 
atlas  of  areas  of  interest  to  fisheries  and  pe- 
troleum industries,  and  is  available  from  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  in  Bos- 
ton. Volume  2  which  analyzes  the  interac- 
tion and  the  two  Industries  will  be  available 
soon. 
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MAINE  AND  THE  INblAN  CLAIM 


HON.  WILLIAM  i .  COHEN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Mr.  COHEN.  Mr. 
few  weeks,  many  of  my 
their  constituents  have 
first  time  about  the  suit 
State  of  Maine  by  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indian 
ent,  the  tribes  are  seekim 
lions  of  acres  of  land  in 
that  treaties  relinquish! 
white  settlers  after  1790 
tion  of  the  law. 

Those  who  are  not 
taken  differing  views  of 
the  claim.  But  those  of 
Maine  are  well  aware  of 
claim  on  the  people  of 
Maine  reaction  to  receni 
in  the  case  is  well 
editorial  from  the  Bang 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read   this   editorial   as 
Maine  case. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  Ne^rs 
Maine  Must 
The  Indian   land  claim 
state  of  Maine  has  just  begiln 
has  gotten  a  considerable  hejd 
the  recent  announcement 
partment  of  Justice  that 
"negotiated  settlement"  \ 
days.  Justice  will  help  Maine^ 
Passamaquoddy  Tribes  sue 
and  money. 

In  real   terms,   the   so-ca 
in  the  amount  of  acreage 
sought  in  court  by  the  federal 
practically  negligible.  Added 
tlon"  amounts  to  10  ml'Uoi 
original  12.5  million  acres 

In  other  words,  our  Justlcfc 
hinting  that  It  wants  to  be 
not  so  reasonable  that   It 
lessen  or  hinder  the  e.<torti 
erage  now  enjoyed  by  the 
legal  representatives. 

The  posturing  has  clearly 
necessary  charade,  the  game 
big  league  litigation. 

Both    sides,    like    behemotiis 
brief  cases   and   law  degrees 
circling  one  another,  sizing 
tion     Gov.    James    Longley 
torney  General  Joseph  Bre 
It  Just  right-  cool,  willing  to 

We  should  not  have  expe< 
Justice.    Its    veering    away 
position  of  pushing  for  a 
lutlon  to  now  emphasizing 
tlement  was  bound  to 
Administration  must,  at  the 
strate  irreoroachable  regard 
terests  whatever  the  practlca 
added  political  reality  is  th 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell 
slonal  confirmation   was  J 
membership  back  home  in  _ 
must  prove  that  he  has  the 
suing   Justice   with   ruthless 
the  claim  of  a  legal  mlnorll^ 

So    there    you    go,    Mai 
Congressional   delegation 
have  noted.  Maine  people, 
economy  remain   threatened 
We  are  stuck  with  belne 
chess  game.  The  maddenl 
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armed    with 
are  crouched, 
up  the  opposl- 
ind    Maine    At- 
are  playing 
listen,  but  firm, 
ted  much  from 
1  pom    an    earlier 
reso- 
negotlated  set- 
n.  The  Carter 
outset,  demon- 
or  minority  in- 
ill-effects.  The 
the  new  U.S. 
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our  Federal  tax  money  Is  being  used  against 
our  best  common  Interests. 

Still,  while  all  of  this  Is  serious  business, 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  In  harm's  way  is 
hardly  what  It  apoears  TTiat  is.  unless  this 
country  is  prepared  to  destroy  Itself  In  the 
name  of  Justice.  It  Is  madness  to  foresee 
1500  or  so  Maine  citizens,  of  any  color,  creed 
or  ancestral  origin,  eettlne  10  or  12  million 
acres  of  land  and  blDlons  of  dollars. 

The  U.S.  Constitution,  as  Justice  Goldberg 
said,  Is  not  a  Fulc'de  pact. 

If  Maine's  Indian  case  has  merit,  then 
under  some  pretext  or  another,  no  l.ind  In 
anv  state  In  the  country  Is  safe.  If  this  perU 
is.  Indeed,  as  real  as  all  of  the  posturing 
would  have  us  think,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  correct  this  wrong. 

Token  gestures  such  as  reducing  the 
amount  of  acreage  sought  are  of  little  value. 
The  principle  Is  still  the  same.  Nor  docs  the 
Indians'  offer  to  steer  clear  of  the  "small 
landowner"  ha-e  any  true  comfort  or  re- 
deeming value.  If  you  can  take  land  or  trib- 
ute from  the  lar?e  landown'?rs.  it  Is  only  a 
m<»tter  of  time  before  you  can  take  It.  much 
easier  In  fact,  from  the  small  landowners 
who  won't  have  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves except  in  numbers  and   force. 

Yet  we  mustn't  panic.  It  is  too  soon  to 
talk  secession  and  too  soon  even  to  march 
on  the  seat  of  leeal  lunacy,  the  nation's 
capital  from  whence  tax-supported  lawyers 
seem  to  delight  In  plotting  ways  to  add  to 
our  dally  burdens  and  civic  anvletles. 

Maine  must  stay  a'ert  and  even-tempered 
throvighout.  If  we  must  Join  the  drama  and 
posture,  we  could  all  do  worse  than  take  our 
behavioral  cues  from  Messrs.  Brennan  and 
Longley. 


HXmGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOWN  G.  FARY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tupsdav.  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr  Speaker,  totiay  marks 
the  commemoration  of  the  Ko.ssuth  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1848  and  recalls  for 
u»  once  again  the  uprising  and  tragic 
ma.'S'iacre  of  19^6. 

The  year  1848  was  a  decisive  one  for 
Hungary.  Revolution  had  erupted  In 
Paris  in  February  and  when  the  news 
reached  Vienna.  Pozony  and  Budapest, 
a  series  of  events  unfolded  that  carried 
Hungary  rapidly  down  the  road  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  from  Paris, 
Loui":  Kossuth  as.^umed  leadership  of  the 
opposition  forces  in  Parliament  and  pro- 
ceeded to  push  through  a  program  of  re- 
form. Counterrevolutionary  forces  in 
Austria  incited  Croatian  armies  under 
Gen.  Jospf  Jell'^sic  to  attack  the  reform 
minded  Hungarians  in  Septem>>er  1848. 
but  the  Cro''tian'5  were  defeated  Stili 
further  troubles  developed  with  Austria 
and  in  March  1349  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment declared  Hungary  to  be  a  mere 
second-rate  province  within  a  new  cen- 
tralized empire. 

Louis  Ko«!suth  responded  to  the  op- 
pression with  a  declaration  of  Hungarian 
independence.  He  was  carried  foru-ard  on 
a  tide  of  victory  until  the  fateful  summer 
of  1849.  At  that  time  Emneror  Franz 
Josef  appealed  to  Czar  Nicholas  I  for 
Ri!<y;ian  assistance.  In  an  ominous  prel- 
ude to  the  events  of  the  follouinp  cen- 
tury,   the    Russians   invaded    Hungar>'. 
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After  an  intense  struggle,  the  Kossuth 
Revolution  was  brutally  crushed  and 
the  valiant  Hungarians  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate. 

Americans  reactea  Immediately  and 
bitterly  to  this  intervention  by  the  Rus- 
sian Bear.  Just  shortly  before  the  inva- 
sion in  Ju'-'e  1P49.  President  Zachary 
Ta"ior  had  issued  special  instructions  to 
A,  Dudley  Tvlann.  an  American  diplo- 
mat then  in  Europe,  ordering  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hungarv'  and  give  assistance  of 
American  recognition  to  the  Kossuth 
government.  However,  the  revolution  was 
cru"^hed  before  Mann  reached  Hungary. 
Hungarian  historv.  music,  dance,  and 
wine  became  popular  throughout  the 
United  States  and  many  parades  and  ral- 
lies were  staged. 

I  join  with  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent  in  celebratine;  today 
that  brief  period  of  Ko-suth  independ- 
ence. I  et  us  all  take  heed  of  the  sobering 
examnie  of  Ru.ssian  imperialism  which 
sought  to  destroy  these  noble  aspira- 
tions. j4nd.  as  Secretary  of  State  Daniel 
Webster  expressed  so  well  in  1851,  let  us 
make  our  a.'-,pirations  for  Hungary,  for 
the  present. 

That  single  and  simple  point — Hungar- 
ian self-t'ovcmm«Tit.  Hungarian  control 
of  Hungarian  destinies. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  SERV- 
ICES AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


HON.  STANLEY  LUNDINE 

OF    NEW    VOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  orpoitunity  to  express  my  .support  of 
H.R  3712  which  would  extend  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
until  1081.  Title.  I  of  this  act  would  pro- 
mote broader  library  services  and  out- 
reach programs  for  the  handicapped,  as 
well  as  for  institutionaIi;:ed,  disadvan- 
taged, and  bilingual  individuals.  Title  II 
wo'-ild  reinstitute  funding  for  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  librarv  buildings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  bill  last 
month  and  at  that  time.  I  stressed  the 
significant  benefits  that  this  act  can  pro- 
vide if  extended.  Mv  statement  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  t>ils  onnortunlty  to 
submit  my  statement  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  In  support  of  extension  of 
the  Library  Services  an<:  CorstructlDn  Act. 

I  represent  the  39th  District  of  New  York, 
which  consists  of  sma'l  and  medivim  sized 
towns  and  cities  In  southwestern  New  York, 
located  In  Appalachia.  Our  communities 
badly  need  the  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance which  this  Act  can  provide.  Ade- 
quately staffed  public  libraries  can  bring  ed- 
ucational opportunity  to  areas  like  ours 
which  cannot  support  a  complete  range  of 
urban  services. 

In  Jamestown,  New  York,  a  smaU  city 
where  I  served  as  Mayor  prior  to  coming  to 
the  Congre.'is.  this  Act  has  enabled  the  James 
Pre-derg'st  Librarv  to  initiate  a  Bookmobile 
which  travels  throughout  a  two-countv-wlde 
area,  education  fl'm  service.^,  and  book  mail 
service  to  those  persons  who  are  home  bound 
and  unable  to  come  to  the  library.  A  building 
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addition  was  possible  a  few  years  ago  due 
to  Title  11  funding. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  effects  of 
the  LSCA  on  one  rural  community.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  typical  of  the  results  that 
the  LSCA  can  help  accomplish.  We  need  to 
allocate  more  monies  to  smaaer,  rural  com- 
munities to  insure  that  their  libraries  remain 
operating. 

I  strongly  urge  that  funding  be  authorized 
for  the  LSCA  for  the  fiscal  year  1978.  Addi- 
tionally, I  wou.d  urge  that  monies  be  allo- 
cated to  Title  11  of  the  Acl  for  public  li- 
brary construction  projects.  In  a  recent 
American  Library  As.soclation  survey,  it  was 
found  that  772  library  construction  projects 
in  42  states  could  be  started  In  1977  and 
1978  If  Title  11  appropriations  we-e  available. 

In  Elmlra,  another  major  community  in 
my  District  in  New  York,  local  legis.ators  are 
now  trying  to  find  ways  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing library  which  ha;';  become  Inadequate  to 
serve  the  growing  needs  of  that  community. 
The  new  library,  part  of  an  exciting  recon- 
struction program  entitled  the  "New  Eimira 
Plan,"  begun  after  the  devastating  floods  of 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes  In  1972,  would  seem 
Ideally  suited  for  funding  under  the  pro- 
grams provided  by  Title  II. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit 
my  statement.  I  hope  that  thus  Committee 
will  act  favorably  on  this  request. 

This  bill  has  gained  the  unanimous,  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  entire  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  express  their  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation  when 
the  measure  comes  up  for  a  vote. 


REFORM  NEEDED  FOR  OUTER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF  LANDS  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  in  the  Record  today  four 
editorials  broadcast  by  WCAU  CBS  "Ra- 
dio. Philadelphia.  These  editorials  ex- 
plain several  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953. 

For  instance,  as  the  editorials  high- 
light, there  is  increased  need  for  public 
information,  especially  concerning  re- 
source availability;  there  is  a  need  to 
insure  that  oil  and  gas  companies  meet 
maximum  efficient  rate  requirements; 
and  there  is  a  need  to  modernize  leasing 
arrangements  because  lump-sum -pay- 
ment methods  tend  to  preclude  smaller 
companies  from  participating. 

The  problems  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing WCAU  editorials  are  all  satisfied  by 
provisions  of  H.R.  1614  and  that  station's 
editorial  support  will  insure  prompt  pas- 
sage of  these  reforms. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Natural  Energy  I 

(By  Robert  B.  Sherman,  Vice  President  and 

General  Manager) 

We're  told  there's  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas,  but  there's  no  dearth  of  hot  air  when 
It  comes  to  laying  the  blame  for  the  short- 
age, or  crying  for  off-shore  drilling  in  New 
Jersey. 

Well,  there  really  may  be  a  natural  gas 
shortage,  and  there  really  may  be  a  need 
for  off-shore  drilling  In  Jersey,  but  right  now 
we  Just  don't  know.  In  fact,  we  don't  know 
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what  to  believe  because  all  that  hot  air  has 
created  a  credibility  gap. 

Some  people  are  saying  the  major  oil  and 
gas  companies  are  In  cahoots  with  the  utility 
companies:  some  believe  the  OPEC  nations 
are  wildly  flexing  their  muscles.  And  any 
replies  to  these  fears  fall  right  into  the 
credibility  gap. 

There  is  no  ready  answer,  and  the  reason 
Is  that  nearly  all  the  Information  the  pub- 
lic gets  about  this  country's  energy  status 
comes  from  the  oil  and  gas  companies  .  .  . 
and  only  from  the  oil  and  gas  companies. 
And  did  you  know  that,  under  present  law, 
the  companies  owning  the  leases  to  natural 
oil  and  gas  wells  are  not  required  to  pub- 
licly report  on  what  they're  doing — or  not 
doing — with    the   energy    in   those   reserves? 

There's  a  bill  currently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Congress  which.  If  passed 
this  spring,  will  shed  light  on  these  murky 
energy  areas,  and  cool  off  some  of  the  hot 
air.  We'll  be  telling  you  more  about  that  bill 
in  editorials  over  the  next  few  days,  because 
you  need  facts  and  answers.  Without  them, 
not  only  will  your  faith  in  our  institutions 
continue  to  oe  undermined,  we  still  won't 
be  any  closer  to  maximizing  our  energy  re- 
serves. 

Natltial  Energy  II 
(By  Robert  B.  Sherman) 

There's  a  bill  under  consideration  right 
now  by  the  U.S.  Congress  which  would  help 
answer  questions  about  the  energy  shortage. 
The  bill  would  change  the  country's  energy 
laws  so  that  the  public  and  the  government 
would  know  whether  or  not  we,  as  a  nation, 
are  really  running  out  of  gas. 

The  tain,  referred  to  as  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  bill,  would,  among  other  things, 
require  oil  and  gas  companies  to  meet  maxi- 
mum efficiency  requirements.  This  means 
that  oil  and  gas  companies  leasing  energy 
wells  on  federal  land  would  have  to  periodi- 
cally report  on  the  energy  production  com- 
ing out  of  those  wells.  Under  current  law  oil 
and  gas  companies  leasing  energy  wells  from 
the  government  need  not  report  production 
results  at  all  after  the  first  5  years  of  the 
lea.se.  Also  under  the  pres9nt  law  leases  for 
natural  oil  or  gas  wells  are  renewed  Indefi- 
nitely and  without  review. 

This  doesn't  make  sense  to  us.  We  think 
periodic  review  of  energy  sources  are  vital  if 
this  country  Is  to  avoid  energy  crises  and 
maximize  its  energy  sources. 

That's  only  one  of  the  reasons  we'd  like  to 
see  this  new  bill  passed.  We'll  have  more  to 
say  In  future  editorials;  In  the  meantime, 
we'd  like  to  hear  your  opinion.  Write  to 
WCAU  Radio,  Philadelphia  19131, 


NATtJRAL    ENERGY    III 

(By  Robert  B.  Sherman) 
Under  present  federal  law  a  company  buy- 
ing a  land  lease  from  the  government,  to 
explore  and  develop  potential  energy  wells, 
has  to  pay  all  of  the  money  for  that  lease  up 
front. 

Leases  are  expensive  .  .  .  they  cost  several 
million  dollars.  Small  com.panles  don't  have 
that  much  money  to  spend  in  one  lump  sum 
so  who  tend.s  to  get  the  lease  on  energy.  You 
guessed  It:  the  big  oil  and  gas  companies. 
So  the  energy  regulations,  as  they  exist  today, 
create  an  energy  monopoly. 

This  whole  issue  gets  very  close  to  home 
when  you  consider  the  amount  of  serious 
talk  of  off-shore  drilling  in  New  Jersey.  We 
in  the  Delaware  Valley  are  In  the  eye  of  the 
energy  dilemma.  That's  why  we.  as  a  region, 
must  show  our  support  for  a  bill  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Its  called  the-Outer-c3ontinental  Shelf — or 
OCS — bill,  and  one  of  its  provisions  would 
allow  companies  to  pay  off  the  purchase  cost 
of  their  federal  energy  leases  in  annual  In- 
crements, much  the  sam.e  way  you  pay  off 
your   home   heating   bills.    Tliis   would   give 
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smaller  companies  a  chance  at  leases,  en- 
courage competition,  and  might  have  the 
effect  of  ultimately  lowering  the  cost  of  gas 
to  all  consumers. 

NATtTRAL  Energy  IV 

(By  Shellie  Burns  Karabell.  Editorial 

Director) 

Do  we  really  need  to  drill  off-shore  New 
Jer.sey  to  meet  our  energy  needs?  Or  are  the 
four  existing  natural  gas  wells  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  enough? 

This  question,  a  crucial  Delaware  Valley 
issue  during  this  winter's '  energy  crisis, 
prompted  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  to 
order  a  preliminary  investigation  of  those 
four  wells  before  committing  to  further  off- 
shore drilling.  That  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion led  Secretary  Andrus  to  call  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
wells  because,  among  other  things,  he  found 
the  production  of  natural  gas  from  those 
wells  was  far  below  the  established  maxi- 
mum efficiency  rate.  Why?  And  why  did  It 
take  an  energy  crisis  to  bring  this  fact  out 
into  the  open? 

One  good  reason  Is  that  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers, under  curent  law,  aren't  required  to 
obtain  maximum  energy  output  from  the 
wells  they  lease  from  the  federal  government. 
They're  not  even  required  to  make  periodic 
public  reports  on  what  they're  doing — or 
NOT  doing — with  those  energy  wells.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  keeps  our  energy  plan- 
ning on  a  crisis  basis.  Without  periodic 
review  and  the  legal  requirement  to  meet 
maximum  efficiency  production,  we'll  never 
have  a  coherent  energy  policy,  and  we'll 
never  really  know  when  and  If  to  look  for 
additional  energy  wells  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore. 

Interior  Secretary  Andrus  has  taken  the 
first  vital  step  towards  establishing  a  viable 
energy  policy.  We'll  have  more  to  say  about 
future  steps  this  week.  In  the  meantime  we'd 
like  to  hear  what  you  think.  Write  to  WCAU 
Radio.  Philadelphia  19131. 


EMPLOY   THE   OLDER   WORKER 
WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  been  designated  as  "Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week,"  and  thus  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  me  to  reintroduce  my 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  that  the  duty  to 
bargain  collectively  includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for 
retired  employees. 

Eighteen  of  my  colleagues  are  joining 
me  in  support  of  this  effort  to  provide 
retired  workers  with  some  assurance  that 
their  pensions  will  be  renegotiated  to  re- 
flect living  costs  more  realistically.  I  be- 
lieve that  only  by  making  retirees'  bene- 
fits a  subject  for  mandator>'  bargaining 
will  thLs  reconsideration  take  place. 

A  1973  study  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicates  that  of  78  pension  plans, 
each  covering  over  5,000  workers,  under 
collective  bargaining,  54  had  increased 
the  benefits  of  retired  workers  on  at  least 
one  occasion  between  1955  and  1970. 
Twenty-eight  plans  had  not  had  any  ad- 
justment in  benefit  levels.  Surely  when 
we  are  asked  to  be  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  older  worker  these  facts  testify  to 
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OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  March  15 
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we  will  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  expenditures  for  new  allowances 
alone  will  be  reduced  by  about  25  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  average  termination 
date  for  most  disabilities.  Projecting  a  2- 
year  period  as  the  average  term,  this 
means  that  expenditures  in  1979  would 
be  about  20  to  25  percent  less— making 
allowance  for  initial  findings  of  "hard- 
core" disabilities.  If  such  a  law  had  been 
enacted  in  1975,  1977  expenditures  would 
be  reduced  by  $2  to  $2.5  billion. 

Additional  billions  can  be  saved  im- 
mediately by  review  of  prior  allowances, 
in  cases  where  the  beneficiai-y  is  actually 
capable  of  working.  Under  the  Federal- 
Siate  arrangement  in  the  existing  stat- 
ute. 95  percent  of  these  allowances  are 
made  by  State  agencies.  Until  about  1971, 
100  percent  of  all  cases  were  reviev^ed  by 
HEW,  and  40  percent  of  all  allowances 
returned  by  HEW  to  the  State  agencies 
were  changed  to  denials.  Beginning  in 
about  1971,  HEV/  changed  from  full  re- 
view to  sample  review,  a  5-percent  sam- 
ple in  initial  determinations,  and  a  10- 
percent  sample  in  reconsideration  deter- 
minations. Expenditures  thereafter 
mounted  astronomically,  from  $,3.8  bil- 
lion in  1970  to  $9.5  billion  in  1976,  with 
commensurate  increases  in  the  percent- 
age of  beneficiaries  compared  to  insured 
workers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  staff  has  said 
that  there  is  little  question  but  that  per- 
sons who  are  not  really  disabled  are  com- 
ing onto  the  rolls  as  a  result  of  the 
change  to  sample  review,  a  change  by 
HEW  which  the  staff  characterized  as 
"tantamount  to  amendment  of  the  stat- 
utory scheme."  The  new  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  reinstate  his  prior  practice 
of  full  review,  but  only  as  to  allowances. 
Erroneous  denials  in  the  State  agencies 
can  be  corrected  during  the  appeals 
process. 

The  Ways  and  Means  staff  has  also 
said  that  about  200  examiners  in 
BDI  have  become  extinct  as  a  result  of 
the  shift  to  sample  review.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  BDI  already  has 
more  than  enough  trained  personnel  to 
reassume  full  review  of  allowances  only. 

The  persons  who  have  been  put  on  the 
rolls  erroneously  after  the  abandonment 
of  full  review  continue  to  drain  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  trust  fund.  The  Sec- 
retary has  always  had  the  authority,  un- 
der section  225  of  the  act,  to  terminate 
benefits  where  disability  has  ceased.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  section  has  been  en- 
forced in  a  desultory-  manner.  Further, 
under  the  State-agency  agreements,  the 
Secretary  has  authority  to  change  State 
agency  procedure  by  regulation.  My  bill 
requires  that  the  Secretary  change  these 
agreements  in  such  manner  that  the 
State  agencies  annually  review  at  least 
10  percent  of  all  cases  on  the  rolls  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  bill,  selecting  for 
such  review  cases  where  cessation  has 
been  most  likely.  The  Secretary  Ls  fur- 
ther required  to  review  individually  all 
su?h  cases  where  the  State  agency  finds 
that  disability  is  continuing. 

How  much  can  we  expect  to  have  by 
terminating  benefits  of  individuals  who 
are  not  really  disabled?  Although  this 
again  is  speculative,  the  figures  must  be 
enormous.  Assume  for  example,  that  the 
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percentage  of  really  disabled  persons  ac- 
tually remained  the  same  from  1970  to 
1975.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  as- 
sumption—indeed, the  number  of  dis- 
abled persons  per  1,000  insured  workers 
went  down  from  1967  to  1970 — from  19.7 
to  19.3.  Thereafter,  under  sample  review, 
it  rose  to  27.3  in  1975.  If  it  had  remaUied 
at  the  19.3  figure  in  1975.  the  actual  ex- 
penditures in  1975  would  have  been  pro- 
portionately less,  S5.9  billion  instead  of 
$8.4  billion — a  saving  of  $2.5  billion  for 
that  year  alone.  These  losses  continue 
and  mount  in  value  each  year. 

These  considerations  show  that  the 
imminent  bankruptcy  is  the  result  of 
poor  law  and  agency  mismanagement. 
When  we  add  possible  savings  in  new  al- 
lowances to  savings  anticipated  from 
termination  of  prior  allowances,  we  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  S3  to  $5  billion 
per  annum. 

In  addition  to  a  change  in  definition, 
the   bill   I  am   introducing   today   also 
changes    the    evidentiary    requirements 
necessary     to    prove    disability.     Since 
hearsay   is  admissible   in   the   form  of 
medical   reports,   some   claimants   with 
astute    counsel    have    learned    how    to 
create  a  record  when  the  claimant  is  not 
really    disabled.    This    happens    at    the 
hearing  stage,   and  the  administrative 
law  judge  is  powerless  to  prevent  it,  since 
the  proceeding  is  allegedly  "nonadver- 
sary",  and  the  ALJ  is  required  to  "fully 
develop"    the    case:    that    is.    help    the 
claimant.  Most  medical  evidence  in  dis- 
ability  cases   is   hearsay,   of   necessity. 
However,  this  bill  distinguishes  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  hearsay  has 
more  or  less  probative  weight.  It  clarifies 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  psychiatric  re- 
ports,  requiring  a   distinction   between 
objective  evidence  of  mental  status,  and 
any  crediting  by  the  doctor  of  the  truth 
of  the  patient's   assertions.   If  there  is 
only  minimal  clinical  evidence  of  a  med- 
ical impairment,  a  determination  that 
disability  exists  must  state  the  reasons 
explicitly. 

Since  the  agency  will  not  reform,  itself, 
my  proposal  mandates  changes  in  pro- 
cedures. The  reason  for  many  appeals  is 
that  the  agency  refuses  to  tell  a  claim- 
ant the  reason  that  his  claim  has  been 
denied.  HEW  experimented  with  face- 
to-face  conferences  with  the  claimant  at 
the  reconsideration  level,  and  the  result 
was  a  25-percent  reduction  in  appeals. 
However,  the  agency  refused  to  imple- 
ment this  procedure.  Thus  bill  requires 
changes  in  the  Federal-State  contract 
whereby  the  State  agency  must  give 
such  conferences  to  claimants,  and, 
where  the  claim  is  again  denied,  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  to  the  reasons. 

Also,  this  measure  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rehabilitation  counselor  at  the 
interview,  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary evidentiary  basis  for  a  finding  that 
some  disabilities  will  end  by  vocational 
rehabilitation.  If  the  claimant  files  ex- 
ception to  such  finding  in  a  request  for 
hearing,  he  is  then  given  a  full  evalua- 
tion at  a  rehabilitation  facility,  which 
evaluation  is  reduced  to  writing  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  record  in  the  case. 

One  would  think  that  the  agency,  hav- 
ing twice  decided  that  an  individual  is 
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not  disabled,  would  oppose  his  further 
attempts  to  prove  his  case  at  a  hearing. 
The  actuarial  value  of  one  allowance, 
with  dependent's  rights  was  $56,000  in 
1972,  and  is  undoubtedly  far  more  today. 
However,  the  agency  refuses  to  defend 
the  trust  fund  at  these  hearings.  Instead 
of  limiting  his  efforts  to  adjudicating 
disputed  facts,  the  ALJ  is  required  to 
conduct  further  investigation  and  "fully 
develop"  the  case.  It  is  not  until  the  case 
reaches  a  Federal  court  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  oppose  the 
claimant's  case.  By  that  time,  however, 
a  distorted  record  has  already  been 
created  in  many  instances. 

This  bill,  therefore,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  appear  at  a  hearing  before  an 
ALJ,  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  and  de- 
fend the  trust  fund.  Just  one  successful 
defense  wUl  save  the  taxpayers  more 
than  $56,000. 

However,  two-thirds  of  the  claimants 
are  still  unrepresented,  and  many  are  il- 
literate. This  has  been  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  persistent  criticisms  of  any  re- 
quirement that  the  claimant  must  file 
specific  exceptions  to  the  statement  of 
the  case.  This  criticism  would  be  even 
more  cogent,  of  course,  if  the  trust  fund 
were  defended  by  Government  counsel 
before  an  ALJ.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unrepresented  trust  fund  is  at  the  mercy 
of  those  claimants  who  do  have 
attorneys. 

A  way  out  of  this  impasse  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  group  of  lawyers  in  HEW  to 
defend  the  claimant  and  the  trust  fund 
at  hearings,  and  my  bill  contains  such 
provisions.  In  order  to  assure  the  fair 
defense  of  both  claimants  and  the  trust 
fund,  these  attorneys  will  be  hired  by  the 
Secretary  from  a  register  maintained  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  Sec- 
retary will  be  required  to  rotate  the 
duties  of  the  attorneys  so  that  they  de- 
fend the  trust  fund  and  claimants  an 
equal  amount  of  time.  In  addition,  the 
bill  prohibits  any  discipline  or  reward  of 
such  an  attorney  based  on  his  ratio  of 
cases  won  for  the  trust  fund,  or  for 
claimants;  if  the  attorneys  could  get 
promotions  by  winning  trust  fund  cases 
and  losing  claimant  cases,  it  is  clear  that 
the  claimant  would  not  have  adequate 
representation  by  counsel. 

The  cost  of  such  a  corps  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  inevitable  sav- 
ings. The  actuarial  value  of  just  one  dis- 
ability allowance  was  $56,000  in  1972,  is 
more  now,  and  continues  to  increase!  A 
Government  attorney  successfully  de- 
fending the  trust  fund  against  just  one 
unjustified  claim  would  save  at  least 
$60,000  or  more.  This  would  be  approxi- 
mately enough  to  pay  his  salary— and 
that  of  the  claimant's  Government 
lawyer  on  the  same  case— for  an  entire 
year. 

Finally,  the  legislation  I  am  sponsor- 
ing also  requires  that  these  claimant 
hearings  be  conducted  before  adminis- 
tf^tive  law  judges  appointed  under  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act,  and  it 
prohibits  any  combination  of  investiga- 
tion and  adjudication  by  an  ALJ.  In  lieu 
thereof,  he  or  she  has  the  authority  to 
remand  a  case  for  additional  investiga- 
tion. Further,  it  standardizes  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  review  of  de- 
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cisions  reached  by  administrative  law 
judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  alter- 
native to  enactment  of  this  bill  is  noth- 
ing less  than  continued  bureaucratic 
dictatorship,  often  in  a  capricious  man- 
ner, over  the  lives  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled Americans  and  their  dependents. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  US  CITI- 
ZENS IN  FOREIGN  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  studying  medicine 
abroad. 

There  is  tremendoas  competition  for 
the  limited  number  of  places  in  our 
American  medical  schools.  As  a  result, 
aspiring  doctors  are  forced  to  travel  to 
distant  cities  such  as  Bologna,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Guadalajara  to  study  medicine. 
They  endure  severe  language  and  cul- 
tural handicaps  in  order  to  realize  their 
goal  of  becoming  doctors.  Their  families 
often  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
help  them.  The  irony  of  this  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
needs  more  doctors.  We  have  been  forced 
to  take  in  large  numbers  of  foreign  doc- 
tors to  care  for  the  health  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Last  year.  Congress,  realizing  the 
absurdity  of  this  situation,  made  an 
effort  to  solve  this  problem.  The  passage 
of  the  Health  Professions  Education 
A.ssistance  Act  of  1976  gave  much  hope 
to  these  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  native 
country  in  their  pursuit  of  medical 
degrees.  This  legislation.  Public  Law 
94-484,  contained  a  provision  which  will 
allow  foreign  medical  school  students, 
who  are  U.S.  citizens,  to  transfer  into 
U.S.  schools. 

In  recent  months,  many  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  benefit  from  this  kind  of 
program  have  voiced  a  concern  that  the 
regulations  now  being  devised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  somehow  subvert  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  From  past  experience, 
we  in  Congress  know  that  such  fears  are 
often  not  without  grounds. 

Some  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  protested  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  unacceptable  interference  in  the 
administration  of  academic  institutions, 
and  that  they  are  not  ready  to  accommo- 
date these  transfer  students.  HEW  is  still 
trying  to  work  out  many  points  of  con- 
troversy, including  the  question  of  when 
this  plan  will  go  into  operation.  The  regu- 
lations are  expected  to  be  published  fair- 
ly soon,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
they  will  truly  reflect  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  providing  this  opportunity  for 
our  future  doctors  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  I  have  made  my  views  known 
to  Secretary  Califano  and  I  trust  they 
will  be  taken  into  account. 
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I  believe  that  most  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  proposal  will  be  well  qualified  to 
meet  the  course  of  studies  demanded  by 
our  own  medical  schools.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, a  student  must  have  completed 
2  years  of  study  in  a  school  of  medicine 
and  have  passed  the  first  part  of  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners' 
examination  in  order  to  transfer  into  a 
U.S.  school.  I  believe  that  these  foreign 
educated  medical  students  should  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  academic 
excellence  as  well  as  the  necessary 
strength  of  character  and  commitment 
required  to  be  a  good  doctor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  speedy  implementation  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  We  cannot  allow 
this  ray  of  hope  to  disappear  for  so  many 
deserving  American  men  and  women  who 
have  already  demonstrated  such  unusual 
courage  and  perseverance. 


THE  AMERICAN  CULINARY  INSTI- 
TUTE HONORS  RECORD-SETTING 
U.S.   CULINARY  TEAM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  announce  that  on  Saturday,  March  19, 
1977,  the  Culinary  Institute  of  America, 
located  in  my  congressional  district  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  will  be  honoring  the 
American  culinary  team  for  their  un- 
precedented achievements  at  the  Inter- 
national Culinary  Olympics  held  in  Octo- 
ber 1976  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

An  11 -chef  American  team,  competing 
against  professional  master  chefs  from 
20  other  nations,  garnered  a  final  tally 
of  28  gold  medals,  2  silver  medals,  20 
perfect  scores,  and  the  prize  for  the  best 
food  platter  of  the  show. 

The  20  nations  competing  in  the  com- 
petition were  Austria,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Finland,  France. 
West  Germany,  Great  Britain.  Holland. 
Hungary,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Norway,  Poland,  Romania,  Swit- 
zerland, the  United  States,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

In  the  direct  team  competition,  the 
four-chef  U.S.  team  tied  for  third  place 
with  France,  while  first  place  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  second  to  the  Cana- 
dians. 

The  four-chef  U.S.  team  consisted  of: 
Ferdinand  E.  Metz.  team  captain.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.:  Bruno  H.  Ellmer,  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.;  Gerhard  Grimeissen,  Sacramento, 
Calif.:  and  Gerhard  Schmidt,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

These  culinary  masters  prepared  four 
menus  reflecting  the  best  of  American 
cuisine,  and  judging  was  based  on  orga- 
nization, composition,  preparation,  taste, 
presentation,  and  novelty. 

The  seven  remaining  chefs  competed 
on  an  individual  basis  in  the  cold  food 
display  category.  This  area  of  competi- 
tion included  tallow,  chocolate  and 
marzipan  sculpture,  pastillage,  sugar- 
work,  and  other  totally  edible  art  forms. 
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These  chefs  were 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Fritz 
Park,  N.Y.;  Helmut  Loibl. 
Richard  Blaisdall,  New  Y(  rk 
Olof   Anderson,   Pinehur:  t 
Schiegg,    Memphis,    Tenr 
Loos.  San  Francisco,  Call: 

This  culinarj'  competition 
4     years — traditionally 
Germany,  and  this  is  the  _ 
the  U.S.  team  has  placed 
the  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
leagues  join  me  in 
the    fact    that    Americai 
shown  the  world  that  w 
cuisine  is  a  combination 
various  cultures  brought 
by  inmiigrants  from  all 
It  stands  alone  as  unique 
delight  to  any  gourmet 
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near  their  places  of  employment — jobs 
may  change  and  families  may  be  unable 
to  relocate :  suitable  housing  may  not  be 
available  in  the  working  area — there  are 
hundreds  of  other  reasons  why  people 
commute  long  distances  to  work. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  standing 
reluctance  among  those  who  write  and 
administer  our  Nation "s  tax  laws  to  allow 
a  deduction  of  this  type.  I  regard  this 
attitude  as  unfair  and  unrealistic.  Busi- 
nessmen deduct  the  expenses  of  their 
automobiles  and  travel  or  have  company 
cars;  high-level  government  bureaucrats 
ride  to  and  from  their  offices  in  chau'- 
fered  limousines;  even  Congressmen  are 
allowed  a  deduction  for  the  costs  of  living 
in  Washington.  Surely  we  can  no  longer 
say  the  rule  applies  to  some  but  not  to  all. 
Every  working  American  should  be  able 
to  deduct  the  costs  of  maintaining  his 
employment. 

Finally,  I  have  proposed  a  tax  credit  of 
$100  per  year  to  assist  families  with  the 
cost  of  providing  a  college  education  for 
their  children.  Costs  of  higher  education 
have  also  climbed  dramatically  in  recent 
years  and  family  incomes  have  not  kept 
pace.  Ours  has  always  been  a  nation 
which  prided  itself  on  its  educational 
system  and  Its  investment  in  the  future 
of  its  young  people.  We  can  materially 
aid  many  American  families  toward  this 
goal  by  early  adoption  of  a  tax  credit  for 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  measures  are  not 
offered  as  an  alternative  to  meaningful 
tax  reform,  but  as  means  which  we  can 
exercise  now  to  relieve  the  unequal  bur- 
den of  Federal  taxes  on  our  middle-in- 
come families.  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
expeditiously  on  my  proposals. 
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HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?JTATrVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  formal  recognition  to  a 
group  of  high  school  seniors  participat- 
ing in  the  Greater  CInciimati  Chamber 
of  Commerce  congressional  scholarship 
program,  now  in  its  sixth  consecutive 
year.  In  sponsoring  this  program.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lttken  and  I  are  under- 
taking to  provide  in-depth  insight  into 
the  functioning  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  leaders  of  their  generation. 
The  students  participating  faced  stiff 
competition  in  order  to  qualify  for  this 
program  and  deserve  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievement. 

For  the  next  3  days  they  will  meet 
with  an  impressive  arrav  of  persons  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  three  branches  of 
our  Federal  Government.  Not  only  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  also  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  give  the  students  their  perspective 


on  the  role  and  function  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  students  will  also  spend  a 
morning  at  the  White  House.  A  fellow 
Cincinnatian,  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
will  reflect  on  the  crucial  function  of  the 
judiciary  in  our  democracy.  In  addition, 
these  young  people  will  examine  the 
process  by  which  private  Interests  are 
represented  in  the  legislative  process  and 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
members  of  the  Washington  press. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  this  expe- 
rience will  not  only  spur  a  few  of  these 
young  people  to  someday  serve  In  our 
Government,  but  also  will  give  tHem  all 
a  real  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  its  role  In  our  society.  I  am  pleased  at 
this  time  to  recognize  those  who  were 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  congres- 
sional scholarship  program  and  the 
schools  they  represent.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

STtlDENTS 

Susan  Mason,  Northwest  Senior. 
Jimmy  Rechel.  Aiken. 
Floyd  Jones,  Aiken. 
John  Offenberger,  Anderson. 
Jeff  Quyle,  Anderson. 
Scott  L.  Kafker,  Cincinnati  Country  Day. 
Steve  Davis,  Coleraln. 
Jim  Matthews.  Coleraln. 
Kim  Wlggerlngloh,  Deer  Park. 
Tom  Lawyer,  Diamond  Oaks. 
Rlc  Mlerenfeld,  Elder. 
Larry  Neumelster,  Elder. 
Michael  Malone.  Forest  Park. 
Christopher  Whltaker.  Forest  Park. 
Meica  Brown,  Hughes. 
Allan  Burke,  Hughes. 
Beth  Hellman,  Indian  Hill. 
Steven  R.  Nelhelsel,  La  Salle. 
Beverly  Mason,  Lockland. 
Eric  Dauber.  Loveland. 
Donald  Hunter,  Jr.,  Madeira. 
Mary  Ann  Zerhusen,  Marian. 
Sue  Erwln,  Marlemont. 
Mark  Schlueter,  Moeller. 
Melissa  Mangold,  Mother  of  Mercy. 
Barb  Pies,  McAuley. 
John  Miller,  McNlcholas. 
Diane  Doran,  Mt  Healthy. 
Timothy  O'Donovan.  Mt.  Healthy. 
Shelley  Buck,  Mt.  Notre  Dame. 
Cynthia  Lamb,  Northwest  Senior. 
Michael  Tucker,  North  College  Hill. 
Gerald  Oabbard,  Norwood. 
Marianne  Planers,  Oak  Hills. 
Thomas  Hammoor,  Oak  Hills. 
Lisa  Pennekamp,  Our  Lady  of  Angels. 
Robert  C.  Taylor.  Princeton. 
Cherl  Ljmn  Sowell.  Princeton. 
Steve  Gottlieb,  Purcell. 
Richard  Eddelman,  Reading. 
Barbara  O'Brien.  Reglna. 
William  Boyd,  Jr.,  Roger  Bacon. 
Kathy  Prayne.  St.  Bernard. 
LLsa  Peck.  St.  tTrusla  Academy. 
Jeff  Stalllngs,  Summit  Country  Day. 
Mary    Lynn    Broderlck,    Summit   Country 
Day. 

Cathy  Rose.  Sycamore. 
Debry  Dale.  Taft. 
Marianne  Rudlsell,  Taylor. 
Cindy  Ma<?on.  Turpln. 
Anne  McCall,  Walnut  Hills. 
Richard  Rolfes,  Western  Hills. 
Mariana  Abanto.  Western  Hills. 
Jean  Schalk.  William  Henry  Harrison. 
David  Knox.  Wlthrow. 
Craig  Hultqulst,  Wlthrow. 
DarrtU  Phillips,  Woodward. 
Sandra  Trammel.  Woodward. 
Delrdre  Pilan,  Wyoming. 
Vada  Hill,  Walnut  Hill. 

STAFF  COORDINATOR 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Hood. 


CHAPERONES 

Mr.  Ray  Bauer,  Mt.  Healthy  High  School. 
Miss  Marta  Lake,  Diamond  Oaks. 
Mr.  Steve  Baker,  Turpln  High  School. 
Miss     Barbara     Ferguson,     Hughes     High 
School. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PREGNANCY 
DISABILITY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1977 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  92  House  cospon- 
sors,  legislation  to  overturn  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  pregnancy 
disability.  Simultaneously,  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams  and  seven  Senate  co- 
sponsors  are  introducing  this  legislation 
in  the  Senate.  In  a  joint  House-Senate 
news  conference  this  morning,  Senator 
Williams  and  I  announced  introduction 
of  this  legislation.  We  were  joined  by 
Senators  Birch  Bayh  and  Jacob  Javits 
and  Representatives  Margaret  Heckler, 
ELIZABETH  Holtzman.  and  Patricia 
Schroeder  as  well  as  representatives  of 
women's  groups,  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, and  labor  unions. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  opening  statements  presented  by 
Senator  Williams  and  mvself  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation,  a  list 
of  House  cosponsors,  and  a  list  of  orga- 
nizations supporting  this  legislation: 
Hon.  AucusTtrs  P.  Hav.tcin's  Opening  State- 
ment ON  Introduction  of  Pregnancy  Dis- 
ability Legislation 

I  Join  this  morning  with  92  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  and  7  Senate  cospon- 
sors In  Introducing  legislation  to  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  General 
Electric  Corp.  v.  Gilbert.  The  Court  ruled 
on  December  7,  1976,  that  the  prohibition 
against  sex  discrimination  In  Title  VII  did 
not  Include  pregnancy.  I  know  that  when 
I  cast  my  vote  for  Title  VII,  I  understood 
that  protection  to  Include  pregnancy. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day win  amend  Title  VII  to  define  sex  to 
specifically  Include  pregnancy  so  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  Intent  of  Congress.  I  am 
saddened  that  the  Supreme  Court  Ignored 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  Its  Interpretation 
of  Title  VII  which  led  to  the  harsh  decision 
in  Gilbert.  At  the  same  time  the  Court's 
action  overruled  the  guidelines  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
which  had  been  In  effect  since  1972.  requir- 
ing that  pregnancy-related  disabilities  be 
treated  the  same  as  all  other  temporary  dis- 
abilities. The  EEOC  has  been  Instrumental 
In  combating  employment  discrimination, 
and  I  have  worked  to  strengthen  that  agency. 
The  Court's  action  will  undo  all  the  prog- 
re.ss  that  the  EEOC  has  made  in  eliminating 
pregnancy  discrimination  in  the  workplace 
unless  this  remedial  legislation  Is  enacted. 

The  Court's  decision  will  have  a  particu- 
larly severe  Impact  on  low-Income  workers 
who  may  be  forced  to  go  on  leave  without 
pay  for  childbirth  or  pregnancy-related  dis- 
abilities. This  loss  of  income  may  have  se- 
rious repercussions  for  families  dependent 
upon  the  wife's  earnings. 

In  the  last  decade  women  accounted  for 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  Increase  In  the 
civilian  labor  force.  Approximately  85%  of 
all  these  women  are  pregnant  at  some  time 
during  their  working  lives.  Since   1960  the 
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number  of  working  mothers  has  tripled. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  women  who  work 
are  either  the  sole  wage  earner  or  married 
to  men  who  make  under  $7,000  a  year.  Their 
Income  is  essential  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  increased  partici- 
pation of  women  is  due,  In  part,  to  progres- 
sive legislation  which  has  lifted  many  of 
the  barriers  previously  faced  by  women  en- 
tering the  labor  market.  We  must  act  now 
to  guarantee  that  our  progressive  laws  do 
not  become  regressive  by  fact  of  interpreta- 
tion In  the  courts. 

This  legislation  has  the  broad  support  of 
civil  rights  groups,  labor  organizations  and 
women's  groups.  I  might  add  that  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  has  endorsed  such 
legislation  and  has  established  enactment 
of  a  pregnancy  bill  as  a  Caucus  priority. 
Every  member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  a  cosponsor.  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Op- 
portunities, which  has  Jvirisdlction  over  this 
legislation,  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  move  the  bill  quickly  to  the  floor. 

Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  at  a  Joint  Press  Conference 
Regarding  Introduction  of  a  Bill  To 
Amend  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
OF  1964  to  Prohibit  Sex  Discrimination  on 
THE  Basis  of  Pregnancy,  Childbirth,  and 
Related  Medical  Conditions 
Good  Morning. 

This  press  conference  has  been  called  to- 
day to  announce  the  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representalves  which  will  restore  basic  rights 
to  our  nation's  working  women.  This  legisla- 
tion will  make  it  clear  that  the  prohibitions 
against  sex  discrimination  in  employment 
set  forth  in  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  encompass  and  forbid  discrimination 
based  on  pregnancy,  childbirth  and  related 
meilcal  conditions. 

Legislative  action  Is  necessary  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last  December 
in  the  case  of  Gilbert  v.  General  Electric 
Company.  In  that  case  the  Court  held  that 
working  women  disabled  by  pregnancy  or 
related  conditions  are  not  entitled  by  law  to 
the  same  benefits  that  their  employers  pro- 
vide for  workers  who  have  contracted  other 
disabilities. 

This  decision  came  as  a  deep  dLsappoint- 
ment  to  working  women  throughout  the  na- 
tion. It  constituted  a  serious  setback  to 
women's  rights  and  to  the  development  of 
antl-di.scrimlnatlon  law  under  Title  VII.  Far 
more  important,  the  decision  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  American  fam- 
ily unit. 

The  disability  plan  which  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  in  Gilbert  provided  Income 
maintenance  protection  for  every  conceiva- 
ble type  of  disability  but  one — pregnancy 
and  related  disabilities.  Such  a  plan  which 
has  a  negative  Impact  on  only  one  sex  Is 
obviously  discriminatory.  It  Is  not  "gender 
neutral",  as  the  Supreme  Court  concludes. 
But  so  concluding,  the  Court  Ignored  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  Title  VII — 
that  Intent  was  to  protect  all  Individuals 
from  unjust  employment  discrimination,  in- 
cluding pregnant  women. 

I  believe  that  the  Court's  conclusion  dis- 
regards the  reality  of  what  a  loss  of  Income 
means  to  women  who  must  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families.  I  am 
afraid  that  lurking  between  the  lines  of  the 
Gilbert  decision  Is  the  outdated  notion  that 
women  are  only  supplemental  or  temporary 
workers — earning  "pin  money"  or  waiting  to 
return  home  to  raise  children  full  time. 

The  opinion  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
family  unit  has  undergone  many  changes 
in  recent  years.  Currently,  46 '"^  of  all  women 
over  the  age  of  sixteen  work  outside  of  the 
home.  There  are  now  thirty-nine   (39)   mil- 
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lion  women  who  are  working  or  seeking  work. 
Twenty-five  (25)  million  of  these  women 
are  doing  so  becau.se  of  the  basic  need  to 
support  their  families — because  they  have 
husbands  who  earn  less  than  $7,000  a  year, 
or  because  they  are  single,  divorced  or 
widowed. 

The  law  must  be  changed  to  expressly 
prohibit  pregnancy  discrimination:  for  if  It 
is  not  changed,  countless  women  and  their 
families  will  be  forced  to  suffer  unjust  and 
severe  economic  and  social  consequences. 
Women  disabled  by  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth will  be  forced  to  take  leave  without 
pay.  The  loss  of  a  mother's  salary  will  have 
serious  effect  on  the  family  unit — making  It 
difficult  for  parents  to  provide  their  children 
with  proper  nutrition  and  health  care.  For 
some  women  and  their  families.  It  will  mean 
dissipating  family  savings  and  security,  or 
being  forced  to  go  on  welfare.  For  others — 
especially  low-income  women — the  loss  of 
Income  will  encourage  abortions. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  Is  simple 
and  to  the  point.  It  is  aimed  at  getting  the 
Job  done  by  simply  adding  a  new  subsection 
to  Title  VIIs  definitions.  Proposed  Section 
701  (k)  would  explicitly  provide  that  "the 
tsrms  'because  of  sex'  or  'on  the  basis  of  sex' 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  because  of  or 
on  the  basis  of  pregnancy,  childbirth  or  re- 
lated medical  conditions  .  .  ."  The  amend- 
ment would  furthermore  clarify  that  em- 
ployers are  required  to  treat  "women 
affected  by  pregnancy,  childbirth  or  related 
medical  conditions  .  .  .  the  same  for  all 
employment  related  purposes,  Including  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  under  fringe  benefit  pro- 
grams, as  other  persons  not  so  affected  but 
similar  in  their  ability  or  Inability  to 
wcrk  .  .  ." 

This  amendment  will  bring  our  law  up  to 
standards  accepted  by  every  other  Western 
industrial  nation.  Fourteen  (14)  of  our  ow^n 
states — as  the  result  of  various  types  of 
statutes,  administrative  rulings,  and  court 
decisions — currently  require  private  em- 
ployers to  pay  Income  maintenance  benefits 
to  women  disabled  by  pregnancy.  In  the 
same  amounts  and  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  they  pay  for  any  other  type  of 
disability, 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  Is  one  which  guarantees  dis- 
ability payments  to  all  women  whose  em- 
ployers are  covered  by  the  State's  temporary 
disability  Insurance  law.  However,  there  are 
thousands  of  women  In  New  Jersey  who  are 
government  employees,  teachers,  domestics 
and  agricultural  workers  who  like  millions  of 
women  in  other  states  do  not  qualify  for 
payments  under  State  law.  The  amendment 
we  are  proposing  would  benefit  all  of  these 
women. 

Tlie  Congress  has  consistently  recognized 
that  the  unequal  treatment  of  men  and 
women  cannot  be  tolerated  In  a  country  that 
takes  pride  in  Its  heritage  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  In  1963,  we  enacted  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  to  ensure  women  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  In  1964,  Title  VII  of  the  milestone 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  enacted  to  ban  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  sex,  religion  and  na- 
tional origin  from  every  aspect  of  employ- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act  of  1972  which 
added  significant  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  Title  VII.  And,  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress voted  In  1972  to  amend  our  Constitu- 
tion In  order  to  make  it  clear,  once  and  for 
all,  that  women  and  men  must  be  viewed 
as  equals  In  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Now  once  again  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  act.  Working  women  throughout 
our  Nation,  from  varied  walks  of  life,  are  In 
need  of  relief.  They  are  hopeful,  as  am  I,  that 
the  Congress  will  take  prompt  action  to  re- 
store the  basic  rights  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  Infringed  upon.  It  Is  indeed  time 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  forces  for  political 
stability  and  integrity  in  the  United 
States  is  the  American  Legion.  Its 
strength  has  been  consistently  evidenced 
in  crucial  national  issues,  notably  in 
its  determined  stand  for  the  retention 
of  undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  and  for  the  major 
modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  under  existing  treaty  provisions. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Febi-uary  21-22,  1977,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  its  Commission  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  which  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Foster,  president  of  Northwest  Missouri 
State  University,  is  chairman,  conducted 
a  special  program  dealing  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  current  Panama  Canal 
question.  The  principal  speakers  were 
William  R.  Drummond.  president  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Police  Association.  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Keith  Guthrie  of  the  Panama 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Police  Officer  Drummond  includrd  in 
his  remarks  a  detailed  summary  of  his 
unjustifiable  arrests  and  detentions  by 


the  Panamanian  National  Guard  on  two 
different  occasions,  February  11  and  12, 
1977,  at  the  Tocumen  Airport  in  Panama, 
while  en  route  to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  essential  facts  in  these  Incidents 

were  set  forth  by  Representative  Daniel 

J.  Flood  in  an  address  to  the  House  of 

Representatives    in    the    Congressional 

Record  of  February  22,  1977,  page  4954. 

The  arbitrary  arrest  of  a  U.S.  citizen 

at  the  Tocumen  Airport  is  not  a  trivial 

matter  but  a  grave  violation  of  the  treaty 

rights   of   U.S.   citizens   to   unrestricted 

access  to   the  airport,   and   raises   the 

question  of  restoring  aircraft  service  to 

Canal  Zone  airports.  Such  interferences 

cannot  be  dismissed  as  "overreactions" 

or  other  innocuous  terms,  as  some  are 

prone  to  do,  for  they  were  done  under 

the  supervision  of  a  high  official  in  the 

Panama    Government    and    caused    the 

Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  make  a 

public  demand   on   the  Department  of 

State  to  protest  the  actions. 

In  the  second  address,  Mr.  Guthrie 
summarized  the  State  Department's  posi- 
tion in  line  with  the  unauthorized  and 
unconstitutional  Kissinger-Tack  "agree- 
ment on  principles"  of  February  7,  1974, 
and  stated  that  he  expected  a  new  canal 
treaty  to  be  submitted  in  1977  for  rati- 
fication. 

It  is  especially  interesting  that  in  his 
opening  remarks  for  the  meeting,  Chair- 
man Poster  urged  the  members  of  the 
Legion's  Foreign  Relations  Commission 
to  see  their  Senators  and  to  express  their 
views  on  the  crucial  Canal  Zone  sover- 
eignty question.  This  vital  matter  is  cov- 
ered in  House  Resolution  92.  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  and  scholarly  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood). 
When  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  has  been  reaffirmed,  the  way  will  be 
open  for  the  next  major  move  in  the 
canal  problem — that  of  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal 
under  existing  treaty  provisions,  as  pro- 
vided in  H  R.  1587,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Flood,  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder) 
and  myself  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  better 
known  in  support  of  retention  of  full 
U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  for  major  canal  modernization, 
as  well  as  the  recent  action  of  Gov. 
H.  R.  Parfitt  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  protest 
over  the  arrests  of  Mr.  Drummond,  I 
quote  the  following  papers  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

First.  A  news  story  in  a  Panama  news- 
paper. 

Second.  The  Legion's  press  release  fol- 
lowing the  February  22,  1977,  meeting: 
and 

Third.  The  Panama  Canal  resolution 
of  the  1976  annual  convention  of  the 
Legion. 
The  indicated  documents  follow: 

Parfitt  Urges  Protest  To  RP 
Canal  Zone  Governor  H.  R.  Parfitt  Satur- 
day recommended  that  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  R.  Jordan  present  a  "plain  and 
forceful  protest"  to  the  Panama  govern- 
ment for  the  "arrest  and  detention"  Friday 
of  Canal  Zone  labor  leader  William  R.  Drum- 
mond. 

Drummond,  a  Canal  Zone  policeman.  Is 
the  legislative  chalrmr  .\  for  the  Central  La- 
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bor  Union-Metal  Trades  Council.  He  was  de- 
tained at  Tocumen  International  Airport 
Friday  morning  as  he  was  about  to  board  a 
plane  for  Washington  on  business  for  the 
union. 

After  being  held  in  the  immigration  office 
at  the  airport  he  was  taken  before  a  district 
attorney  for  questioning  in  connection  with 
two  explosions  outside  his  house  in  Los  Rlos 
on  Oct.  31. 

In  a  letter  to  Jorden,  Parfitt  said  Drum- 
mond's  arrest  at  the  airport  was  "clearly 
Illegal"  and  a  violation  of  the  1949  Aviation 
Agreement  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

Parfltt  also  wrote  that  "the  purpose  of  the 
action  against  Drummond  actually  was  to 
discourage  him  from  exercising  In  the  Canal 
Zone  his  right  to  freedom  of  speech." 

Drummond  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  block  the  negotiations  between 
Panama  and  the  U.S.  for  a  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

Drummond  flew  from  Tocumen  Saturday 
for  Miami  en  route  to  Washington,  where  he 
said  he  would  discuss  his  detention  and  his 
efforts  to  block  the  treaty  negotiations  with 
his  supporters  In  both  cities. 

The  violation  referred  to  by  Parfitt  con- 
cerns Article  17  cf  the  1949  agreement  which 
provides  for  free  transit  of  U.S.  citizens  In 
the  services  of  the  Canal  Zone  government 
and  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

In  this  regard,  Parfitt  said: 

"Although  this  right  of  free  transit  ob- 
viously could  not  be  construed  to  provide 
Immunity  from  arrest  for  a  person  conimlt- 
ting  a  criminal  offense  while  transiting  be- 
tween the  airport  and  the  Canal  Zone,  there 
is  no  question  In  the  present  ca.se  that  Drum- 
mond had  a  right  to  proceed  to  the  airport 
and  depart  the  Isthmus  without  Interference 
by  Panama  authorities. 

"His  arrest  and  detention  for  nearly  three 
hours  was  In  Itself  clearly  Illegal.  Further, 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  such  a  person 
while  under  U.S.  auspices  was  clearly  op- 
pressive when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  that  Is,  that  Drum- 
mond was  taken  Into  custody  and  removed 
from  the  airport  without  notifying  his 
spouse  who  was  In  the  immediate  vicinity; 
that  the  arrest  osten-sibly  was  accomplished 
merely  to  obtain  Information  concerning  an 
Incident  In  which  Drummond  was  the  vic- 
tim and  which  had  occurred  outside  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Panama;  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  action  against  Drummond  ac- 
tually was  to  discourage  him  from  exercis- 
ing In  the  Canal  Zone  his  right  of  freedom 
of  speech. 

"In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  arrest  was  a  willful  act 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Panama 
m  violation  of  the  1949  Aviation  Agreement. 

"I  strongly  recommend  that  a  plain  and 
forceful  protest  be  made  to  Panama  with  a 
request  that  government  provide  clear  assur- 
ance such  a  violation  will  not  occur  again." 

Press  Release  From  American  Legion  News 
Service 

Washington — Dr.  Robert  P.  Foster,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission, urged  Legionnaires  to  contact  their 
senators  Immediately  to  express  their  posi- 
tions on  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

He  made  his  appeal  at  the  opening  of  com- 
mission session  regarding  the  Canal  and  his 
request  was  most  timely  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers before  the  group,  a  representative  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  confirmed  that  the 
text  of  a  treaty  may  be  prepared  yet  this 
year. 

Any  new  treaty  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Senate  before  It 
could  take  effect. 

William  Drummond,  a  Canal  Zone  police 
officer  who  recently  was  arrested  and  Interro- 
gated by  the  Panamanian  government  be- 
cause  of   his   known   opposition   to   a   new 
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Caial  treaty,  and  Keith  Guthrie,  treaty  ad- 
viser, office  of  Panamanian  Affairs  for  the 
State  Department,  were  the  speakers. 

Explaining  his  obligation  as  a  government 
employee  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  Interests,  Drummond  said  he  Is  an  advo- 
cate of  the  anti-treaty  group  and  that  he 
wants  to  see  certain  constitutional  safe- 
guards for  the  Canal  Zone  that  Is  U.S.  ter- 
ritory. 

He  said  the  government  of  Panama  Is  deep- 
ly in  debt  with  an  admitted  liability  of  1.3 
billion  dollars,  and  that  banks  with  loans 
to  the  government  are  worried  that  they 
won't  get  their  Interest,  let  alone  repayments 
of  the  debts,  and  that  the  country's  econ- 
omy Is  "close  to  zero."  He  said  he  didn't  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  can  "afford  the  charity  of  giv- 
ing up  something  as  Important  as  the  Canal." 

Asserting  that  there  are  no  civil  or  human 
rights  under  the  dictatorial  government  of 
Panama,  Drummond  said  all  the  people  of 
Panama  probably  want  a  new  treaty  of  some 
sort,  but  not  under  a  dictator.  He  pointed  to 
the  need  for  continuing  protection,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Canal,  Includ- 
ing maintenance  of  the  water  tables  to  op- 
erate the  Canal  and  which  require  a  large 
land  area. 

Guthrie  told  the  group  that  the  text  of 
a  treaty  probably  will  be  formulated  yet  this 
year,  but  admitted  we  face  real  and  serious 
problems  for  we  must  Insure  that  the  Canal 
remains  open,  operative  and  secure. 

General  guidelines  for  a  new  treaty  would 
provide  that  it  be  for  a  fixed  period  of  time — 
not  In  perpetuity — that  the  U.S.  would  have 
land  rights  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
Canal,  that  Panama  would  participate  in  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal,  that 
jurisdiction  over  the  zone  area  would  revert 
to  Panama  and  that  the  U.S.  would  have 
.  primary  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
Canal  for  the  life  of  the  treaty. 

To  protect  the  Canal  in  Isolation  and  de- 
fiance of  Panama  would  be  most  difficult,  he 
said.  Guthrie  said  'four  administrations,  be- 
ginning with  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
have  con.sldered  opening  negotiations  for  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama. 

"We  will  try  to  protect  our  Interests  by 
seeking  a  partnership  operation  with  Panama 
and  I  believe  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  I  believe  such  a 
treaty  would  have  broad  and  lasting  support 
In  Panama,"  he  said. 

Resolution  No.  90 

the  PANAMA  CANAL 

Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
In  perpetuity  of  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all  sov- 
ereign rights,  power,  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  pri- 
vately held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone 
by  purchase  from  Individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  interest  in  main- 
taining undiluted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  In  Its  treaties  with  Gre'^t  Britain 
and  Colombia  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Executive 
Branch  is  currently  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Panama  without 
authorization  of  the  Congress,  which  would 
diminish,  if  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  United  States  treaty-based  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  Government  that  would  further 
weaken  Un'ted  States  control  o-er  eif^er  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Canal;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Seattle, 
Washington,  August  24.  25,  26,  1976,  that  the 
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United  States  must  be  vigilant  against  all 
efforts  to  surrender  any  of  the  U.S.  Sov- 
ereignty or  Jurisdiction  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  or  over  the  Panama  Canal  obtained 
under  the  1903  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  as  amended  and  revised  In  1936  and 
1955;  and  should  In  no  way  cede,  dilute, 
forfeit,  negotiate  or  transfer  any  of  the  U.S. 
sovereign  rights,  power,  authority.  Jurisdic- 
tion, territory  or  properties  directly  or  in- 
directly or  by  subterfuge  all  of  which  arc 
indlspensibly  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirm its  opposition  to  new  treaties  or  execu- 
tive agreements  with  Panama  that  would  In 
any  way  reduce  our  indispensable  control 
over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  or  Canal  Zone; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  urge 
the  Immediate  resumption  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  present  Panama  Canal  as  pro- 
vided under  the  current  legislation  measures 
for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  proposal. 


MOUNTING  SOVIET  INDEBTEDNESS 
WORRIES  WEST 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  when  the  floodgates  of  East- 
West  trade  were  opened  up  we  were  told 
it  was  good  business  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  it  had  a  good  rec- 
ord of  repaying  its  debts.  In  one  sense 
this  was  true,  if  you  overlooked  the  lend- 
lease  repayments  never  made  by  the 
US S.R.  and  the  defaults  on  the  Tsarist 
bonds. 

However,  the  one  hard  fact  everyone 
seems  to  overlook  is  that  the  ruble  is  not 
a  convertible  currency  and,  therefore,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  amass  convertible 
currency  in  order  to  buy  anything  from 
the  West  or  repay  any  loans  or  credits. 
As  Henry  Bradsher  recently  pointed  out 
in  the  Washington  Star,  of  Sunday. 
March  13,  1977,  the  Soviet  debt  in  her 
foreign  trade  has  now  mounted  to  a 
point  where  even  the  bankers  who  have 
been  pushing  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  become  squeamish. 

As  Mr.  Bradsher  points  out,  tourism, 
selling  guns,  and  cut-rate  passenger  and 
freight  hauling  by  her  merchant  marine 
will  only  bring  in  just  so  much  converti- 
ble currency.  There  are  just  three  alter- 
natives available  to  the  U.S.S.R.  One, 
she  can  sell  more  of  her  gold.  This  would 
depress  the  world  price  and  be  counter- 
productive. Two.  she  can  cut  back  her 
purchases  and  thus,  slow  down  her  eco- 
nomic growth.  A  last  alternative  would 
be  to  simply  default.  Who  would  bring 
her  to  heel?  The  column  by  Mr.  Bradsher 
follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  13,  1977) 

Mounting  Soviet  Indebtedess 

Worries  West 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  fallen  so  deeply  Into 

debt  to  Western  banks  that  the  banks  now 

are  restricting  further  loans  to  Moscow  and 

may  charge  especially  high  interest  on  those 

they  do  make,  according  to  a  CIA  study  that 

ha.s  been  made  available  to  Congress. 
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"The  Soviets  face  a  growlifg 
among  some  Western 
growth  of  their  debt,"  the  stufly 
does  not  explore  that  point. 

Other     recent     studies 
among  bankers  have  focused 
to    the    West    of   possible 
European  failure  to  pay  debts 
bloc's  total   debt   In  Western 
estimated  between  827  bllUor 
lion   and   growing   rapidly   as 
equipment  sales  on  credit  are 

Some  Western  governments 
munist  dealings  directly  with 
have  gotten  out  of  hand, 
administration  there  has 
consideration  of  trying  to  br! 
loans  under  some  coordinate!  1 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 
ments. 

Governmental     control 
Moscow   was   seen   by   former 
State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  as  a 
age  on  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
loans  to  human  rights  issues 
tlvely   blocked   large   gov 
loans.  Moscow  turned  to  prlvat^ 
United  States  and  Western 

The   Idea   of  obtaining 
controlling  loans  has  been 
new  administration.  But  the 
loans  Is  so  great  that  major 
doubt. 

The    CIA    study,    entitled 
Currency    Trade    and 
analyzes    the    Soviet    financial 
light  of  trade  needs.  "The 
year  plan   (1976-80)    Indicate! 
desire  to  obtain  large  quantities 
technology  and  equipment, 
continue  to  rely  on  the  West 
supplement  domestic  productl 

The  study  estimates  that 
1976  the  Soviet  debt  was  $9 
mates  used  In  European 
much    higher,    with    some 
around  816  billion. 

The  study  says  the  debt  ros« 
last  year.  The  Soviet  foreign 
1976  is  estimated  at  nearly  85 
from  a  record  86.4  billion  in 
of  reducing  Imports  and  selllhg 

Payments  of  Interest  charges 
the  principal  on  loans  totaled 
last  year,  the  study  estimates 
payments  will  be  83  billion 
billion  next  year. 

These  payments   absorbed 
earnings    from    Soviet 
last  year,  the  study  says.  By 
banking  standards,  this  Is  a 
debt  service  ratio. 

When  the  ratio  rises  above 
underdeveloped  countries, 
It  difficult  to  borrow  any  mor^ 
worried,  interest  rates  rise 
International  Monetary  Fund 
to  supervise  financial  policy 

The  Soviet  ability  to  flnanfce 
and  make  debt  payments  is. 
stantially   enhanced   by   net 
receipts  from  Invisibles  and  frc^ 
the  study  says.  It  estimates 
year  from  Soviet  transportatlbn 
8450  million  and  from  tourism 

The  Kremlin  also  earned  ai 
billion  by  selling  weapons  in 
such  oU-rlch  countries  as  Llb;}a 
Ings  this  year  and  next  are 
study  at  81  5  to  82  billion. 

The   study   says   that   on 
Western  Europe  the  Soviet 
paying   1.25  percent  over   the 
used    among   London    banks, 
other  sources,  this  often  come^ 
8.5  percent  Interest,  which  1 
good  rate — better  than  underdi  • 
tries  with  lower  debt  ratios 
stability  can  obtain 

The  CIA  study  says  that  som^ 
ment    purchases    are    made 
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promissory  notes  that  carry  a  nominal  In- 
terest rate  around  7  percent.  But  "the  ex- 
porter, with  full  Soviet  knowledge,  will  often 
raise  the  effective  Interest  rate  on  the  loan 
to  roughly  10  percent  by  Increasing  the  sell- 
ing price  of  his  exports." 
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MAZZOLI  QUESTIONS  FDA  BAN  ON 
SACCHARIN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1977 

Mr,  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  ban  saccharin 
from  food  and  beverages  beginning  in 
July  under  the  authority  of  the  so-called 
Delaney  amendment. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  by  Ameri- 
cans for  approximately  80  years,  and  the 
Acting  FDA  Commissioner  has  conceded 
that  there  is  "no  evidence  that  saccharin 
has  ever  caused  cancer  In  human 
beings." 

Millions  of  Americans  who  are  dia- 
betic or  who  are  overweight  generally, 
have  no  alternative  to  saccharin  as  a 
sweetener  in  their  diets.  Yet,  despite  all 
this  the  FDA  proposes  to  ban  tlie  use 
of  the  chemical.  In  my  opinion,  this  de- 
cision by  FDA  is  unwise,  untimely,  and 
unjustified  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  mindful,  of  course,  that  FDA  In- 
sists its  action  was  taken  In  compliance 
with  the  Delaney  amendment — enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1958.  This  amendment  flatly 
bans  the  use  of  any  food  additive  which 
induces  cancer  in  animals  or  humans. 
There  seems  to  be  no  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  agency. 

Last  month  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  released  a  report  of 
its  hearings  Into  the  relatlonshio  be- 
tween diet  and  disease.  Amon?  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  was  a  reduction  in  the  average 
American's  diet  of  40  percent  of  the 
present  sugar  intake. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  related  to  the 
problems  of  obesity  and  the  effects  of 
excess  weight  on  an  individual's  health. 
Inasmuch  as  saccharin  is  the  major 
substitute  for  sugar  currently  in  use, 
banning  its  use  in  food  and  beverages 
denies  to  the  public  the  most  effective 
alternative  to  sugar  as  a  sweetener. 

According  to  press  reports  the  pro- 
proposed  ban  re'ies  on  data  developed 
after  subjecting  test  mice  to  saccharin 
levels  equal  to  a  human's  consuming 
some  800  cans  of  diet  soda  daily.  I  am  no 
scientist,  but  such  data  are  not  particu- 
larly persuasive  to  me. 

Ingesting  any  ingredient  in  these 
amounts  would  inevitably  lead  to  phy- 
sical problems.  Even  water  in  these 
amounts  would  kill  a  person. 

I  am  joining  today  with  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Jim  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  proposed  FDA 
ban  should  not  go  into  effect  until  con- 


gressional hearings  determine  that 
normal  consumption  of  saccharin  is 
unsafe. 

I  believe  this  current  controversy 
points  up  a  more  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  problem  than  whether 
saccharin  should  be  banned. 

The  Delaney  amendment — which  re- 
quires the  banning  of  any  substance 
however  slight  the  risk  its  use  poses  to 
humans — needs  to  be  reexamined  and 
modernized.  It  is  not  a  balanced  re- 
sponse to  the  task  of  protecting  the 
people  of  America  against  carcinogens. 

As  an  initial  step,  I  am  joining  with 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Bill 
Whitehurst  of  Virginia,  to  sponsor 
changes  in  the  current  law  that  will 
grant  some  leeway  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  the  control  of 
food  additives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  presented 
very  well  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1 1  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Bitter  Verdict  Against  Saccharin 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  no 
option  but  to  ban  the  u^e  of  saccharin  In 
foods  and  beverages  when  Canadian  tests 
showed  that  some  rats  fed  large  amounts  of 
the  substance  developed  cancer.  Since  1958 
there  has  been  a  statute — the  Delaney 
Amendment  to  the  basic  F.D.A.  statute — 
which  flatly  bans  any  food  additive  that.  In 
its  words,  "Is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when 
Ingested  by  man  or  animal  .  .  ."  The  law 
admits  no  qualifications.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  reputable  research  with  monkeys 
disclosed  no  abnormalities  after  they  had 
been  given  large  doses  of  saccharin  for  6'/i 
years  canot  even  be  taken  Into  account. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  for  about  80  years, 
with  no  evidence  that  It  has  ever  produced  a 
single  cancer  in  a  single  human  being.  The 
rats  whose  tumors  caused  the  F.D.A.  to  act 
were  fed  diets  containing  5  percent  saccharin. 

A  human  would  have  to  drink  800  twelve- 
ounce  bottles  of  diet  soda  dally  every  day  of 
his  life  to  Ingest  a  quantity  of  saccharin  com- 
parable to  that  fed  the  unfortunate  rats. 
Yet  diabetics  and  others  who  cannot  or 
should  not  Ingest  normal  sugar  are  being 
denied  their  last  known  legal  sweetener  on 
the  basis  of  that  unrealistic  "test  of  safety." 

The  defects  of  the  Delaney  Amendment  go 
beyond  the  fate  of  saccharin — or,  earlier,  of 
cyclamates  which  were  banned  on  similar  evi- 
dence. The  unqualified  nature  of  the  Delaney 
Amendment  prohibits  rational  decision  mak- 
ing. In  effect.  It  says  that  If  any  risk  of  cancer 
can  be  demonstrated,  then  that  Is  that.  There 
Is  no  room  for  weighing  the  benefits  of  sac- 
charin or  whatever  other  substance  Is  In- 
volved against  Its  costs.  Yet  such  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  is  basic  to  any  sensible  Judgment. 

The  saccharin  decision  points  up  the 
weakness  of  the  Delan?y  Amendment,  which 
has  long  needed  replacement  by  a  more  bal- 
anced effort  to  protect  the  public  against 
carcinogens. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  58TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


March  15,  1977 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  1977 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
15  marks  the  58th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Legion.  Dele- 


gates from  the  First  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  founded  the  Legion  on 
March  15,  1919,  in  Paris,  France.  The 
preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  states: 

For  God  ar.d  country  we  associate  ourselves 
together  for  the  following  purposes:  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law 
and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve 
the  memories  and  Incidents  of  our  associa- 
tions In  the  great  wars;  to  Inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  community. 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  ovir  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  American  Legion  has  maintained 
the  high  standards  it  set  for  itself.  The 
members  of  this  organization  have  been 
successful  in  making  their  noble  ideals 
become  a  working  reality.  This  is  indeed 
a  proud  accomplishment.  Legionnaires 
all  over  the  country  have  accepted  the 
challenge  of  sponsoring  and  conducting 
activities  featuring  community  service, 
youth  development,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

In  1976  the  American  Legion  and  its 
Auxiliary  cosponsored  three  special  ac- 
tivities to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial 
Year.  Legion  and  auxiliary  members,  re- 
sponding to  a  campaign  conducted  joint- 
ly by  their  organizations  to  raise  funds 
for  cancer  research,  contributed  a  total 
of  $1,150,000.  Of  that  total,  $1  million  was 
presented  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety at  the  American  Legion  conven- 
tion held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  August, 
and  $150,000  was  turned  over  to  the  so- 
ciety in  December  of  1976. 

Legion  and  auxiliary  members  con- 
tributed nearly  $200,000  for  the  casting 
and  exhibition  of  the  Freedom  Bell, 
which  weighs  16,000  pounds  and  is  twice 
the  size  of  the  original  Liberty  Bell.  The 
Freedom  Bell  was  exhibited  aboard  the 
Freedom  Train,  which  toured  the  United 
Stat'iS  between  April  5  and  December  31, 
1976,  and  was  viewed  by  more  than  5 
million  people.  The  bell  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  America  and  will  soon  be 
installed  at  a  permanent  site  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  a  combined 
Boys  Nation  and  Girls  Nation  program 
was  conducted  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Boys  Nation-Girls  Nation  activities, 
in  which  300  young  men  and  women  par- 
ticipated, began  in  Washington  on  July 
15  and  concluded  in  Philadelphia  on  July 
23. 

The  continuing  dedication  of  the  Le- 
gion to  the  adjustment  of  the  veteran 
to  the  civilian  life,  restoring  his  health 
and  usefulness  to  society,  maintaining 
his  dignitv.  and  as=;umg  the  we'fare  of 
the  veteran's  widow  and  children  is 
celebrated  with  the  commemoration  of 
the  Legion's  founding.  The  American  Le- 
gion admirably  served  the  veterans  of  our 
wars  with  its  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill 
of  riehts  and  the  Korean  GI  bill.  By  thus 
serving  the  veterans,  the  Legion  serves 
Anerica,  for  our  men  and  women  return - 
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ing  to  American  communities  from  mili- 
tary service  face  singular  problems  and 
pressures.  In  addition,  financial  aid  to 
former  service  men  and  women  increases 
their  opportunities  to  contribute,  in 
turn,  to  America. 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion 
have  not  only  protected  the  interests  of 
our  Nation  abroad,  but  have  also  con- 
tributer"  mightily  to  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  at  home.  On  this  58th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Lesion, 
I  congratulate  the  Lesionnaires  of  Illi- 
nois and  our  Nation  on  their  magnificent 
record  of  the  past  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  their  success  in  future  service. 


HOUSE  IS  NOT  A  HOME 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  read  a  very  candid  article  bv 
Robert  Tavlor  of  the  Bulletin  Washing- 
ton Bureau,  "Not  at  Home  in  the  House." 
This  article  speculates  on  why  one  of  our 
former  colleagues  and  mv  good  friend, 
Peter  Blester,  left  the  Congress.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  of  interest  to  those  of  us 
who  currently  serve  in  the  House  as  well 
as  to  the  general  public  who  might  ask 
whv  someone  would  not  want  to  remain 
a  Congre-ssman.  I  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record. 

Not  at  Home  In  the  House 
(By  Robert  E.  Taylor) 

Washington. — It  was  a  typical  scene  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Renresentatlves.  The  committee 
hearing  on  U.S.  relations  with  Castro's  Cuba 
was  dragpluR  along.  Witnesses  were  testify- 
ing in  academic  Jarcon.  Members  drifted 
simultaneously  in  and  out. 

Then,  Rep.  Edward  (Pete)  Blester  fR-Pa) 
took  the  oDportunltv  to  question  a  graduate 
."Student  from  Columbia  University's  History 
Department. 

To  the  committee's  amazement.  Blester 
started  debating  the  witness  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  Andre  Rousseau,  an  obscure  writer 
on  church-state  relations  in  Cuba. 

Blester  even  quoted  from  a  book  by  Rous- 
seau. w*^loh,  he  said,  "I  just  happen  lo 
have  with  me." 

"Where  did  you  pet  that  book?"  asked  an 
astounded  Reo.  Donald  M.  Praser  (D-Mlnn). 
chairman  of  the  hearing. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-minute  exchange 
between  Blester  and  the  witness,  one  com- 
mittee member  chuckled  that  It  "didn't 
sound,  much  like  a  congressional  hearing.'' 

Rep.  Charles  A'.  Whalen  fR-Ohic),  long 
an  admirer  and  friend  of  Biester's  com- 
mented: "A  great  deal  had  been  expected  of 
the  94th  Congres?,  and  I  think  this  fulflll's 
the  expectations." 

UNCOMMON    CONGRESSMAN 

The  scene  was  not  unu'sual  for  Blester,  an 
uncommon  Congressman.  His  coUeaeues  had 
come  to  expect  surprises  from  this  quiet  In- 
tellectual. 

For  a  decade,  he  had  Impresi^ed  them  with 
careful  work  on  sublects  ranging  from  prison 
parole  reform  to  the  powers  of  a  President  to 
waee  war  without  congreR^lonal  approval. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House 
"Wednesdav  Club,"  a  collection  of  liberal  and 
moderate  Republicans  who  met  on  Wednes- 
days to  discuss  and  prepare  for  upcoming 
legislation. 
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And  as  Africa  emerged  as  one  of  the  hottest 
areas  of  International  controversy.  Blester 
surfaced  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  members 
of  Congress  who  had  travelled  widely  In  Africa 
and  studied  Its  politics  in  depth. 

In  many  ways.  Blester  was  a  textbook 
model  of  what  a  congressman  should  be.  He 
was  the  opposite  of  the  cartoonist's  favorite 
image  of  a  congressman — the  loud,  self-im- 
portant and  often  Ignorant  buffoon  who  per- 
petuated his  career  with  public  relations 
gimmicks  and  special  Interest  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Yet,  while  many  men  of  lesser  Intelligence 
and  Integrity  stayed  on.  "Peter"  Blester  re- 
tired last  week  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  v.iU  return  to  his  home  in  Furlong, 
Bucks  County,  and  will  work  for  the  Phila- 
delphia law  firm  of  LaBrum  &.  Doak  the  obvi- 
ous question  is  why?  Why  does  a  bright  and 
ambitious  man  at  the  prime  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  45,  decide  to  leave  government? 

TIGHT    LIPPED 

In  Biester's  case,  the  public  will  never  know 
the  full  story.  He  refuses  :o  tell  It. 

He  cites  the  usual  personal  and  financial 
rea-sons  for  returning  to  private  life.  More 
time  with  the  family  More  money  for  the 
kids'  education.  And  he  says  it  is  time  for 
new  faces.  He  .says  he  is  opposed  to  an  In- 
dividual's perpetuation  of  hLs  career  in  office. 

But  his  ccUeasues  don't  completely  accept 
these  reasons.  They  are  only  part  of  the 
story. 

Blester  would  not  be  leaving,  they  say.  If 
he  were  not  frustrated  and  bored  In  the 
House. 

Republicans  In  general  have  become  in- 
creasingly frustrated  In  recent  years  a-s  their 
minority  in  the  House  has  dwindled  to  less 
than  one-third. 

As  a  GOP  member,  Blester  had  come  to 
accept  the  reality  that  he  would  never  be- 
come chairman  of  even  a  subcommittee.  He 
knew  he  wovild  be  allowed  to  participate  In 
decisions  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Demo- 
cratic chairmen  allowed  It.  Like  most  Re- 
publicans, he  was  often  left  In  the  position 
of  criticising  Democratic  legislation,  but  with 
little  opportunity  to  initiate  his  own  bills. 

As  a  liberal  Republican.  Blester  was  part 
of  a  minority  within  a  minority.  He  had  little 
hope  of  gaining  a  leadership  position  within 
hLs  party. 

Nevertheless,  some  liberal  Republicans 
have  succeeded  In  overcoming  some  of  these 
obstacles.  Moderate  Rep.  Bill  Frenzel  CD- 
Minn),  with  two  terms  less  than  Blester  In 
.seniority,  wa.s  elected  chairman  of  the  GOP 
Research  Committee  for  this  year. 

Liberal  Sen.  Richard  S.  Scnweikcr  (R-Pa) 
of   Montgomery   County   parlayed   a   seat   In 
a  congressional  district  next  to  Biester's  into 
a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  even  a  shot  at  the 
vice -presidency. 

But  Blester,  for  personal  and  political  rea- 
sons, could  never  follow  these  paths.  His 
academic  intelligence  and  low-key  style  were 
out  of  place  in  the  political  arena.  "Maybe." 
he  mused  in  a  rare  moment  of  self -exposure 
recently,  "this  isn't  really  the  place  for  peo- 
ple like  me." 

"Pete  "  Blester  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
what  kind  of  person  he  Is.  It  makes  him 
uncomfortable.  Personal  reflections  have  to 
be  dragged  out  of  him.  It  is  another  element 
that  makes  him  so  different  from  most  men 
In  politics. 

The  Greek  philosopher.  Plato,  wrote  that 
the  Ideal  ruler  would  be  a  philosopher,  a  man 
who  stood  aside  from  the  confusion  of  life 
around  him  and  studied  the  questloas  of  the 
day,  seeking  the  answers  calmly  and  objec- 
tively. 

Blester  seems  to  fit  that  mold.  But  the 
Congress  Is  a  long  way  from  Plato's  "Repub- 
lic", philosophers  don't  rule  the  Congress. 
Power-brokers  do.  And  20th  Century  America 
Is  not  4th  Century  B  C.  Greece. 

While  many  of  his  colleagues  viewed  Con- 
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gress  as  a  game,  like  Monopoly 
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While  others  made  alliances 
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Issues.  While  others  amassed 
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palgns. 

Blester  never  used  press 
speeches  to  Inflate  his  own  im 
hard,  but  In  the  shadows. 

While  these  qualities 
many  of  his  colleagues,  they 
obscurity  In  the  hubbub  of 
Hoxise.  Because  he  would  not 
power  eluded  him. 

Rep.  Lawrence  Coughlln  (R 
gomery  County  insists  Blest^ 
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•The  people  with  the  hlgl 
here  are  not  necessarily  the 
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In  the  House  International 
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committee. 

"He  was  almost  always  ther( 
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others." 

As  a  member  of  that  comiilttee.  Blester 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  bolli  the  promise 
and  dangers  Involved  In  the  emergence  of 
Africa  from  colonial  rvile. 

He  and  Rep.  Jonathan  Bl 
took  the  lead  In  calling  for 
violating    the    United    Nation ; 
Rhodesia,   and   to   align   Itsell 
with    the   black   governments 
rule  Africa  In  the  future. 

Fellow-congressman  Whalen 
a  cultured  man  who  may  ha^e 
place  In  Congress. 

"He  had  a  lot  of  Interests 
tics."  said  Whalen.  "He  liked 
extremely  well  read  .  .  . 
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Some  of  his  friends  felt  thad  Blester  would 
be  far  more  comfortable  In  a  i^nlverslty  than 
In  government. 
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memorable    moments    In    a 
House.  It  was  to  the  college 
Blester  turned  for  his  first 
to  Congress. 

Sitting  In  his  office,  surrouhded  bv  card- 
board boxes  full  of  bills  he  ha  a  labored  over 
and  constituent  mail  he  lad  answered. 
Blester  recalled  his  1969  visits  o  colleges  and 
universities  to  Investigate  stu  lent  unrest. 

Characteristically,  it  was  an  unannounced 
survey  conducted  by  a  handf\  I  of  congress- 
men who  wanted  answers  not  public 
exposure. 

They  returned  convinced  th.i 
tests  came  In  defense  of  wh^ 
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President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
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Congress  and  the  Admlnistratlln 
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fused  to  utter  a  word  of  criticism  about  the 
House  where  he  could  not  find  a  home. 

"This  Is  the  wrong  time  for  that  kind  of 
thing."  he  said.  "This  Is  a  time  for  new 
optimism  about  our  institutions,  not  more 
criticism." 

Blester's  only  complaint  was  that  most 
Congressmeia  and  Senators  "take  themselves 
too  seriously." 

He  praised  the  local  politicians  who  work 
endlessly  with  little  hope  of  glory  or  reward. 
But  asked  If  he  would  remain  active  In  poll- 
tics,  he  said,  "I  think  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  respite  from  my  constant  attentions." 

He  reserved  his  highest  praise,  however, 
for  the  little-known  members  of  Congress 
who  do  much  of  the  work  without  accruing 
power  or  recognition. 

Blester  pointed  out  New  York  Republican 
moderate  Rep.  Barber  Conable.  Conable,  In 
fact.  Is  emerging  from  obscurity.  Last  year 
he  headed  the  GOP  Research  Committee  and 
this  year  he  will  become  ranking  Republican 
on  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

WTiat  Blester  said  of  Conable  would  prob- 
ably be  more  accurate  of  himself.  "When  he 
leaves."  Blester  said,  "he  will  go  unnoticed 
and  unremembered.  But  the  quality  of  his 
work  Is.  I  suppose,  the  satisfaction  he  gets." 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT  TELEVISION 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  initiating  the  experi- 
ment which  begins  today  in  the  use  of 
closed-circuit  television  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
this  is  the  first  step  toward  live  broad- 
cast coverage  of  our  proceedings  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  public  about 
the  actions  of  this  House. 

The  actions  of  this  House  directly  af- 
fect the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
every  day  in  countless  ways.  I  believe 
that  people  today  are  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  what  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives are  doing  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  know 
more  about  our  actions  and  we  have  an 
obligation  to  make  that  information 
readily  available. 

Millions  of  Americans  rely  on  radio 
and  television  as  a  primary-  source  of 
news.  State  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils in  my  State  of  Tennessee  and  across 
the  country  regularly  permit  broadcast 
coverage  of  their  proceedings.  I  believe 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  join 
with  them  in  allowing  cameras  and  mi- 
crophones to  broadcast  our  actions  back 
to  the  people  we  were  elected  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  decision 
to  permit  broadcast  coverage  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  help  restore  the  balance  of 
power  envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  Many  experts  believe  Con- 
gress has  lost  power  to  the  Presidency 
since  the  advent  of  television  because 
Presidents  have  made  better  use  of  this 
new  technology.  I  believe  televising  Con- 
gress will  help  restore  public  trust  and 
confidence  in  this  body.  As  a  result,  Con- 
gress will  be  in  a  better  position  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  one  of 
my  fii-st  actions  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  to  join  in 
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cosponsoring  a  resolution  to  permit 
broadcast  coverage  of  our  floor  proceed- 
ings. I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
peat my  support  for  this  resolution  and 
to  urge  its  adoption. 

The  current  90-day  test  of  closed  cir- 
cuit television  should  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  technical  aspects  of  moving  toward 
such  a  step.  I  hope  that  once  this  test 
is  completed,  the  House  will  act  quickly 
to  follow  through  with  full  broadcast 
coverage. 


COMPULSORY   PUBLIC   SERVICE;    A 
BAD  PRECEDENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Marcn  15,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's strength  is  based  on  the  precept 
of  individual  freedom.  It  is  this  precept 
which  has  spurred  both  individual  ac- 
complishment and  national  achievement. 

Because  people  have  such  freedom  in 
•"making  their  personal  decisions,  and 
have  not  been  subjected  to  coercion  or 
force  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  spirit  of 
volunteerism  has  been  fostered  in  our 
Nation.  This  spirit  has  been  the  key  to 
great  success  of  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA, 
and  other  programs  where  Individuals 
give  of  themselves  on  behalf  of  others. 

There  are  some  who  now  suggest  that 
we  should  take  away  this  individual 
choice.  They  say  that  what  the  Nation 
needs  is  compulsory  national  service.  It 
is  personally  beyond  me  how  anyone  of 
any*  political  stripe  can  say  that  com- 
pulsory public  service  is  in  keeping  with 
our  200-year  American  tradition. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Charles 
Fried,  a  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  provides  a  well-stated  argument 
against  those  who  say  such  a  compulsory 
program  would  somehow  benefit  our 
country  and  our  youth.  In  fact,  its  im- 
plementation would  be  a  disservice  to  our 
youth  and  an  expensive,  cumbersome 
burden  on  our  Government  and  Ameri- 
ca's taxpayers. 

As  Charles  Fried  says,  "The  idea  Is 
wrong  in  principle  and  would  surely  be 
a  nightmare  in  practice."  I  hope  it  will 
be  considered  carefully  by  all  who  read 
the  Record.  The  article  follows: 

Compulsory  Public  Service  :   A  Bad 
Precedekt 

(By  Charles  Fried) 

Proposals  for  a  program  of  compulsory 
public  service  for  all  young  people  have  been 
making  the  rovmds  In  congressional  and  edi- 
torial circles.  One  major  network  news  com- 
mentator hailed  such  a  program  as  an  Idea 
"whose  time  has  come." 

I  disagree.  In  this,  the  beginning  of  our 
third  century  of  liberty,  it  Is  shocking  that 
so  many  should  be  ready  to  Impose  In  so 
drastic  and  total  a  way  on  the  liberties  of 
a  whole  generational  slice  of  the  American 
population.  And  it  Is  particularly  dishearten- 
ing that  the  liberties  of  our  young  people 
should  be  casually  disposed  of  on  such  111- 
concelved  and  essentially  self-serving 
grounds. 

The  proposal,  which  has  attracted  so  much 
favorable  comment.  Is  this:  All  youths — say 
at  high  school -leaving  age — would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  a  year  in  some  form  of  pub* 
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lie  service  activity,  but  this  obligation  could 
be  discharged  by  enlistment  In  one  of  the 
military  .services.  The  proposal  Is  thought  to 
be  good  In  principle  and  good  In  practice. 
In  principle,  it  Is  thought  to  affirm  the  no- 
tion of  an  obligation  of  public  service.  And 
practically  It  would  help  alleviate  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  showing  up  In  the  volun- 
teer army.  It  appears  that  the  volunteer 
army  Is  turning  out  to  be  very  expensive 
while  stUl  failing  to  attract  recruits  of  a 
desirable  quality.  It  K  thought  that  by  In- 
stituting a  genera^ljjP'gatlon  of  service, 
many  more  wlH^WRt«worth  their  while  to 
discharge  that  obligation  In  the  military, 
thereby  improving  the  quality  of  the  army 
and  lessening  the  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

The  Idea  Is  wrong  In  principle  and  would 
surely  be  a  nightmare  In  practice. 

The  Idea  Is  wrong  In  principle  becau.>5e  the 
liberty  of  young  people  Is  worth  no  less  than 
the  liberty  of  middle-aged  politicians  and 
editorializers  who  would  take  from  them  the 
right  to  determine  how  to  live  their  lives 
during  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

I  would  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  all  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
our  community,  but  the  notion  that  we  may 
be  compelled  to  do  so  absent  manifest  neces- 
sity and  some  clear  nation.il  emerpency.  Is 
foreign  to  our  traditions.  The  shoddlness  cf 
the  proposal.  Indeed,  reveals  Itself  when  we 
see  that  It  really  bolls  down  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  middle-aged  to  get  some- 
thing— a  high  quality  defense  manpower 
pool— without  paying  for  It.  If  the  nation 
needs  a  military  establishment  of  a  partic- 
ular quality,  then  the  nation  as  a  whole 
should  pay  for  It,  and  not  force  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population  to  contribute  Its 
services  unwillingly  for  nothing. 

But  If  the  argument  of  principle  doesn't 
convince,  the  practicalities  should.  All  one 
has  to  do  I.s  consider  the  difficulties  of  tens 
of  thousand.s  of  local  .school  boards  In  en- 
forcing useful  activities  on  high  school 
students  during  some  five  or  six  weekday 
hours,  to  see  how  unlikely  we  would  be  to 
be  able  to  provide  and  supervise  a  meaning- 
ful, compulsory  year-long,  24-hour-a-day 
experience  for  every  18-year-old  in  the  na- 
tion. (And  make  no  mistake  about  It,  any- 
thing less  total  would  not  have  the  desired 
effect  of  driving  large  numbers  of  youths 
Into  the  military  as  a  preferred  alternative.) 

I  ask  tho.se  who  would  casually  deprive 
their  fellow  citizens  of  their  liberty  for  a 
year  of  their  lives,  who  would  administer 
these  programs?  Who  would  determine  what 
constituted  appropriate  public  service  alter- 
natives? 'Who  would  enforce  attendance,  and 
discipline  participants  who  snuck  away  for 
an  hour,  or  a  day.  or  a  week?  Who  would 
keep  order  In  the  dormitories?  Or  would 
there  be  dormitories?  What  about  drinking 
and  drugs?  Would  there  be  exemptions  for 
students?  For  persons  engaged  in  essential 
activities?  And  so  on. 

I  would  have  thought  the  loathing  the 
American  people  have  displayed  for  multipli- 
cation of  bureaucracies  and  regulations 
would  Indicate  that  the  last  thing  In  the 
world  the  public  would  want  at  thl.s  point 
would  be  a  program  that  turned  over  every 
18-year-old  In  the  nation  (man  and  women) 
to  wholly  undefined,  non-existent  set  of  In- 
stitutions. 


A  SACCHARIN  MUSICAL  HIT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  mus- 
ical group  named  "Pick  Your  Own  Poi- 
son" is  planning  a  eig  hit,  to  wit: 
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Rats  in  the  saccharin  bowl 

Profit  who? 

Rats  In  the  saccharin  bowl 

Profit  who? 

Rats  In  the  saccharin  bowl 

Profit  who(m)  ? 

Profit  more  than  a  farthing. 

They  got  a  lobby 
Richer  than  you 
They  got  a  lobby 
Richer  than  you 
They  got  a  lobby 
Richer  than  you 
Sugar's  richer  than  saccharlng. 


BHODESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
first  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1746,  I  was  par- 
ticularly ple.i.sed  to  vote  yesterday  for 
passage  of  this  bill  which  we  all  know  as 
the  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  A 
measure  long  overdue,  this  legislation 
will  put  an  end  to  this  country's  direct 
violation  of  international  law,  as  well  as 
make  our  trade  policy  fully  consistent 
with  our  nohrecognition  of  the  minority 
regime  in  Rhodesia. 

The  Byrd  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1971,  has 
placed  the  United  States  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  importing  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  defiance  of  mandatory  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  all  Rhodesian 
products.  Efforts  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ment have  failed  several  times  in  the 
past  4  years,  but  this  time  a  number 
of  factors  render  the  passage  into  law  of 
H.R.  1746  an  all  but  certain  event. 

First  of  all,  the  original  justification 
for  the  bill  allowing  for  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chrome  despite  existing  in- 
ternational sanctions,  is  not  longer  valid 
under  scrutiny.  Outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Rhodesia  was — until  fairly  re- 
cently— the  U.S.  steel  industry's  major 
source  of  chrome  ore.  By  boycotting  Rho- 
desian products,  the  United  States  placed 
itself  in  the  position  of  being  unwisely 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  raw 
material  es.sential  to  the  production  of 
strategic  armaments  as  well  as  vital  con- 
sumer goods.  This  unsavory  situation 
gave  the  Congress  good  reason  to  rein- 
state our  trade  relationship  with  Rho- 
desia. Today,  however,  the  situation  has 
altered  considerably.  Tlie  rapid  develop- 
ment of  technology  now  allows  for  the 
more  widely  available  ferrochrome  to 
substitute  in  increasing  amounts  for 
chrome  ore.  In  addition,  we  have  ac- 
cumulated larRe  reserves  of  chrome 
which  could,  if  necessary,  fill  our  de- 
fense needs  for  many  years  to  come. 

Insofar  as  we  accept  these  changes  as 
a  given,  another  element  makes  the  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment  even  more 
imperative:  we  are  working  in  a  new 
climate  since  the  Carter  administration 
took  ofEce — a  climate  in  which  the  com- 
mitment of  our  Government  to  a  "moral 
diplomacy"  is  once  again  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  foreign  policy  decisionmak- 
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ing.  The  leadership  of  the  President  in 
this  respect  has  been  superb,  but  it  is  up 
to  us,  as  the  Nation's  legislators,  to  bring 
the  laws  into  conformance  with  those 
objectives  which  we  share. 

The  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  were  first  imposed — with  our 
full  support — by  a  unanimous  Security 
Council  vote  in  1966  on  the  grounds  that 
the  actions  of  the  minority  regime  rep- 
resented a  direct  threat  to  peace  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  Since  then,  the  inter- 
nal situation  in  Rhodesia  has  not  im- 
proved; indeed  no  honest  man  could 
deny  that  it  has  grown  immeasurably 
worse. 

Now  as  much  as  ever,  it  is  our  duty 
not  only  to  meet  our  international  obli- 
gations, but  also  to  back  up  our  stated 
support  for  the  cause  of  majority  rule 
in  the  beleaguered  nation  of  Rhodesia. 
To  inject  into  this  discussion  a  measure 
of  practical  politics,  I  might  mention  in 
closing  that  while  our  dependence  on 
Rhodesian  chrome  is  decreasing,  our 
need  for  other  crucial  raw  materials  in 
Africa  is  steadily  increasing.  Our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  Smith  regime  via 
our  purchases  of  chrome  ore  can  only 
endanger  our  trade  and  political  rela- 
tions with  the  African  States  that  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important  to 
us. 


WYDLER  AGAIN  SPONSORS  SENIOR 
CinZEN    INTERN    PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year,  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  again  sponsor  my  senior  citizen 
intern  program  for  older  Americans  in 
the  "Fabulous  Fifth"  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  1977  senior  citizen  intern  program 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
May  16  to  May  27,  and  as  it  has  in  the 
past  3  years,  will  provide  two  older  Amer- 
ican representatives  from  my  district  to 
personally  study  legislation,  programs, 
and  policies  affecting  our  Nation's 
seniors.  This  information  is  used  by  the 
seniors  when  they  return  to  the  district 
and  meet  with  the  various  older  Ameri- 
can organizations  within  the  Fifth  Con- 
gre,ssionaI  District.  Each  participant's  re- 
action and  concern  for  the  various  pro- 
grams discussed  is  also  shared  with  me 
so  that  I  can  gain  an  even  greater  insight 
into  the  problems  facing  the  elderly. 

My  senior  citizen  intern  program  is 
open  to  anyone  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
who  lives  in  the  "Fabulous  Fifth"  Con- 
gressional District.  This  year,  special 
participant  applications  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  being  distributed  to  dis- 
trict senior  organizations.  These  applica- 
tion.s  ask  for  various  information  includ- 
ing a  candidate's  contribution  to  the  sen- 
ior citizen  field,  areas  of  senior  concern, 
and  organizations  in  which  the  senior 
participates.  Candidates  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  senior  citizen  club  or  organi- 
zation. 
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The  applications,  which 
from  Fifth  Congressional 
American  organizations  or 
my  district  office  at  150 
Road,   Mineola,   N.Y.    1 
248-7676,  must  be  completed 
ted  no  later  than  April  25, 
plications  received  will  be 
panel  of  judges  representing 
gressional  District  and 
older  American  organizations 

During  their  2-week  stay 
ton,  each  intern  will  receive 
tion  in  the  amount  of 
will    be    provided    with 
transportation  to  Washington 


are  available 
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1977.  All  ap- 
reviewed  by  a 
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La  SALLE:  EXPEDITION  II  NEARS 
NEW  ORLEA^  S 


HON.  ROBERT  M^CLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1977 


Spei  ker 


ve 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr 
past  year  in  this  Chamber 
reports  on  a  variety  of 
ects.  While  the  official 
is  over,  I  would  like  to 
leagues  that  a  Bicentennial 
certainly  ranks  with  the  m 
challenging,  and  exciting  is 
pletion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
men,  many  of  them  from 
my  congressional  district, 
down  the  Mississippi  Rivei 
Orleans  in  canoes  handmaqe 
of   the   American   Indian. 
reach  that  city  on  or  about 
will  complete  an  authentic 
the  3. 300 -mile  voyage  of 
Sieur  de  La  Salle  in  1681- 
Expedition    II,    recreating 
which  claimed  the  Mississ 
France,  began  in  Montrea 
The  expedition  has  been 
American  Revolution 
ministration,    the   Illinois 
Commission,  the  National 
sociation,  and  the  National 
ciety. 

The  party,  led  by  Reld 
teacher  at  Elgin  Larkln 
demonstrated  a  remarkable 
history.  Lewis  and  his 
dressed  in  handmade 
lar  to  that  worn  by  La  Sail* 
and  have  subsisted  largely 
ble  foods.   Including  com 
dried  beans,  and  panfried 
passion  for  authenticity 
mitted  to  the  public  aloni; 
The  voyageurs  have 
programs  in  various  towns 
bring  the  meaning  of  their 
the  many  citizens  they  hav< 
The  plays  have  been  writtei  i 
by  Mr.  Lewis'  brother,  Ken 
a  member  of  the  party. 

Mr.    Speaker,    while 
members  have  tried  to 
voyage  as  accurately  as 
ways  their  trip  has  been 
Like  La  Salle,  they  spent 
makeshift  shelters,  often 
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possible,  in  many 
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tneir  nights  in 

simply  under 
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their  canoes.  In  the  coldest  Midwestern 
winter  on  record.  While  the  U.S.  Weather 
Service  was  not  in  operation  in  1681,  his- 
torical evidence  indicates  that  La  Salle 
was  blessed  that  year  with  a  relatively 
mild  winter. 

Ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
difficulties  the  current  expedition  faced 
have  stemmed  from  our  increasingly 
sophisticated  civilization.  Whereas  La 
Salle  could  simply  reach  down  beside  his 
canoe  if  he  wanted  a  drink  of  water,  the 
waters  which  the  new  expedition  has 
traveled  are  not  today  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

More  dangerous  hazards  have  resulted 
when  an  unbelieving  snowmobiler  ran  his 
vehicle  off  a  bridge  and  into  a  river, 
narrowly  missing  one  of  the  group's 
canoes.  In  Indiana,  while  the  expedition 
was  walking  near  a  highway  because 
rivers  were  frozen,  a  truck  struck  and  in- 
jured four  of  the  voyageurs.  One  will  be 
unable  to  rejoin  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  students 
from  Elgin  are  taking  part  in  this 
arduous  and  historic  Bicentennial  proj- 
ect; Charles  Campbell,  John  Di  Fulvio, 
Keith  Gorse,  Richard  Gross,  Marc  Lieb- 
erman,  Doug  Sohn  and  Clifton  Wilson. 
Other  students  on  the  trip  include:  Gary 
Braun  of  Bartlett;  Randy  Foster.  Jorge 
Garcia,  Sam  Hess,  Bob  Kulick,  George 
Lesieutre,  Steve  Marr,  and  Bill  Watts  of 
Streamwood;  Mark  Fredenburg  of  Han- 
over Park;  and  Sidney  Bardwell  of 
Evanston.  Each  member  of  the  party  has 
been  assigned  the  identity  of  one  of  La- 
Salle's  voyageurs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  find  ade- 
quate words  of  praise  for  such  an  awe- 
some project.  While  most  Bicentennial 
activity  has  focused  appropriately  on  the 
Original  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  La  Salle 
Expedition  II  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
Midwest's  own  heritage.  By  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  great  historic  voyage  which 
they  have  recreated,  by  their  obvious 
care  for  the  environment  and  indeed  by 
the  very  conception  of  this  incredible  un- 
dertaking, these  modern  day  voyageurs 
have  demonstrated  dramatically  the  rel- 
evance of  our  past  to  the  present  and  to 
our  future.  This  perception  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  encountered 
them  on  their  journey,  nor,  I  hope,  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  on 
your  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  in  expressing 
congratulations  to  Reid  Lewis  and  the 
expedition  voyageurs  on  the  occasion  of 
the  successful  completion  of  their  voy- 
age in  New  Orleans  on  or  about  April  3, 
1977. 
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GRAND  JURY  REFORM 


HON.  RAYMOND  F.  LEDERER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  im- 
portant article  written  by  our  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Joshua  Eilberc. 


Congressman  Eilberc  has  worked  dili- 
gently over  the  past  years  to  bring  to  our 
attention  the  need  for  reform  of  our 
present  grand  jury  system.  This  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  10  edition 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia, 
reviews  the  past  and  present  actions  in 
the  area.  I  commend  Congressman  Eil- 
berg's  article  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House : 

The   "Eilberc   Bill":    Grand   Jury   Reform 
(By  JosHCA  Eilberc) 

The  grand  Jury  system  has  long  been  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  our  judicial  heri- 
tage. Based  on  experiences  with  the  British 
monarchy,  our  Founding  Fathers  considered 
grand  juries  such  an  important  protection 
for  the  Individual  against  possible  Govern- 
ment persecution  that  they  Incorporated 
them  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  grand  Jury  system  has 
recently  become  the  focus  of  controversy  and 
misunderstanding.  Defenders  of  grand  Juries 
view  them  as  an  essential  prosecutorial  tool 
and  as  a  buffer  between  the  state  and  the 
citizen.  Critics  fear  them  as  uncontrolled 
"star  chambers"  and  as  "rubber  stamps"  for 
prosecutors. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  that 
grand  Juries  are  valuable  tools  to  ferret  out 
official  corruption.  But  the  historic  function 
of  grand  Juries  is  also  being  perverted  to 
serve  partisan  political  ends.  Their  historic 
purpose  as  a  "legal  shield"  is  being  disre- 
garded by  prosecutors  who  totally  dominate 
the  proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  in  1789.  Congress  is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  federal  grand 
Jury  system — Its  operations.  Its  problems,  its 
abuses,  and  Its  reform. 

In  March  1973.  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Citizenship  and 
International  Law  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  convened  hearings  regarding 
the  so-called  "Fort  Worth  Five" — controversy 
in  which  five  Irish -Americans  were  sub- 
poenaed by  a  grand  jurv  In  Port  Worth, 
Texas,  for  crimes  allegedly  committed  In  New 
York  City.  When  they  refused  to  testlfv,  they 
were  granted  Immunity  without  their  con- 
sent, then  held  In  contempt  and  Imprisoned 

During  the  hearings,  witnesses  described 
the  use  of  the  grand  Jury  to  investigate 
"political  crimes"  and  the  ability  of  the 
prosecutor  to  open  Inquiries,  often  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  far  from  the  site  of  an 
alleged  offense.  The  witnesses  also  explained 
how  the  grand  Jury  system  Is  used  to  obtain 
Information  that  is  often  unrelated  to 
criminal  activity. 

Following  this  hearing,  both  In  the  93d 
and  94th  Congress.  I  Introduced  comprehen- 
sive bills  to  reform  the  federal  grand  Jury 
system  and  held  hearings  on  them. 

Unfortunately,  while  almost  all  the  wit- 
nesses supported  some  form  of  legislative 
change  to  grand  Jury  procedures,  the  then 
attorney  general  and  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion totally  opposed  any  reform.  The  new 
attorney  general  has  publicly  and  privately 
stated  his  concern  about  prior  abuses  and 
about  maintaining  the  Independence  of  the 
grand  Jury.  He  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
my  subcommittee  In  developing  appropriate 
reforms.  Hearings  will  be  resumed  this 
session  on  a  new  grand  Jury  bill,  H.R.  94. 
which  I  Introduced  on  January  4,  and  I 
expect  coinprehenslve  legislation  to  be 
adopted  by  the  95th  Congress. 

H.R.  94  would  Insure  Independent  and  in- 
formed federal  grand  Juries.  Jurors,  not  the 
prosecutor,  would  determine  and  review  all 
the  evidence. 

To  Insure  secrecy,  and  avoid  trial  by  news- 
paper, grand  Jury  leaks  would  be  made  a 
crime  with  the  punishment  depending  on 
the  purpose  of  the  leak. 

To  provide  a  proper  balance  between  the 
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Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  and  the  right  to  obtain  evi- 
dence, under  H.R.  94  a  witness  could  be 
Immunized  from  prosecution,  but  only  with 
strict  Judicial  safeguards. 

To  establish  a  proper  balance  between  the 
rights  of  a  witness  and  the  need  for  thor- 
ough Investigations,  H.R.  94  mandates  new 
procedures.  Witnesses  would  receive  one 
week's  notice,  unless  the  government  can 
Justify  a  shorter  period. 

Witnesses  could  have  counsel  with  them 
In  the  grand  Jury  room — not  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  challenge  evidence  but  only  to  advise 
their  clients  and  counsel  could  be  removed 
for  Improprieties. 

The  need  for  grand  Jury  reform  is  real. 
More  and  more  states  are  providing  In- 
creased rights  and  protections.  But  If  the 
grand  Jury  Is  to  return  to  Its  historic  role 
as  a  "bulwark  against  oppression,"  reform  of 
our  federal  laws  to  provide  for  equitable 
procedures  must  be  enacted. 


NEW  COURT  DECISION  ON  ILLINOIS 
REAL  ESTATE  LAW 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  legal  scholars  in  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  area  is  my  constituent, 
Paul  M.  Sengpiehl. 

Mr.  Sengpiehl  received  his  J.D.  degree 
at  irr  Chicago-Kent  in  1970  and  his 
M.A.  in  public  administration  at  Michi- 
gan State  University  in  1961.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Local  Government  Law 
Section  Council  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  and  its 
Local  Government  Law  and  State  and 
Municipal  Tax  Commitlees. 

Mr.  Sengpiehl  has  written  a  most  in- 
teresting commentary  on  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  real  estate  tax 
exemption  for  a  college  owned  residence 
which  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Law  Bulletin, 

Feb.  24,  25,  1977] 

College    Residence    Is    Not    Exempt    From 

Real  Estate  Tax 

(By  Paul  M.  Sengpiehl) 

On  Aug.  27,  1976,  the  Illinois  Appellate 
Court  for  the  1st  District  In  In  re  County 
Collector- {National  College  of  Education) 
41  111.  App.  3d  633  [354  N.E.  2d  507]  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  and  denied  the  exemption  to  the 
National  College  of  Education  for  Its  real 
estate  used  as  a  home  for  the  president  of 
the  college. 

I.    BACKGROUND    OF    CASE 

The  property  In  question  was  a  house  In 
WUmette,  111.,  which  was  acquired  by  the 
college,  partly  as  a  gift  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase, on  Dec.  21,  1972.  In  the  following  year, 
an  assessment  was  made  on  the  real  estate 
and  the  taxes  amounted  to  $7,287.88.  This 
tax  was  paid  in  full  under  protest.  The 
college  filed  this  action  asserting  that  the 
property  In  question  was  exempt  from  the 
real  estate  property  tax  pursuant  to  J  500.1. 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1975,  ch.  120,  5  500.1)  which 
authorized  the  exemption  of  school  property. 

The  college  alleged  In  Its  testimony  that 
it  Is  a  nonprofit,  private  Institution,  unaffll- 
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lated  with  any  religious  group  and  receives 
no  public  funds.  It  trains  elementary  school- 
teachers exclusively,  and  awards  bachelors' 
and  masters'  degrees  In  teaching.  As  to  the 
specific  property  in  question,  the  property 
Is  presently  used  for  a  number  of  educational, 
fund  raising  business,  alumni  and  social 
activities  of  the  college  In  addition  to  being 
the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  college. 
Further  testimony  listed  each  and  every  ac- 
tivity of  the  college  held  at  the  president's 
home.  Upon  cross-examination,  the  activities 
In  the  president's  home  did  not  Include  col- 
lege classes.  Any  access  to  the  home  was  only 
by  Invitation.  The  primary  use  of  the  home 
was  residential  (41  111.  App.  3d  at  634.  635). 

n.    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    CASE 

In  reaching  Its  decision,  the  court  looked  to 
the  Illinois  Constitution  of  1970,  Article  IX, 
§  6  for  Its  rationale.  In  this  section,  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  the  "General  Assem- 
bly may  exempt  from  property  taxation  only 
'property  used  exclusively  for  .  .  .  school  .  .  . 
purposes'  "  {Id.  at  635).  The  General  Assem- 
bly did  enact  an  exemption  In  B  19  and  19.1 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939  whereby  "the 
property  of  schools  "used  exclusively  for 
school  purposes'  Is  exempted"  (Ill.Rev.Stat. 
1975.  c. 120,  H  500,  500.1). 

The  court  then  set  out  the  principle  for 
determining  exempt  status.  The  statute  must 
be  "strictly  construed  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tended by  Judicial  Interpretation"  {Id).  All 
facts  and  all  debatable  questions  are  resolved 
in  favor  of  taxation.  The  biu-den  rests  on  the 
party  seeking  the  exemption  to  show  clearly 
that  the  specific  property  In  question  was 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  law.  A  party 
as  an  example,  seeking  an  exemption  for 
"staff  housing  facilities  as  property  exclu- 
sively used  for  school  p^)rpose8  obviously 
must  do  more  than  merely  showing  that  the 
propei-ty  Is  owned  by  the  school  and  occupied 
hy  school  personnel  .  .  .  one  Is  not  required  to 
show  that  the  use  of  the  property  Is  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  for  carrying  out  the  work 
of  the  Institution.  The  primary  use  of  the 
property,  not  Its  Incidental  uses,  determines 
Its  exempt  status"  {Mac  Murray  College  v. 
Wright,  38  111  .2d  272,  278) . 

The  court  then  set  out  the  principal  Issue 
which  centered  on  the  primary  use  of  the 
particular  property.  The  primary  use  of  the 
president's  home,  according  to  the  court,  was 
residential  and  its  school  use  was  only  Inci- 
dental. The  court  referred  to  the  MacMurray 
College  case,  which  held  that  "certain  dwell- 
ings used  In  housing  faculty  and  staff  on 
school  property  adjacent  to  the  college's  cam- 
pus were  not  exempt  from  taxation  in  spite 
of  the  General  Assembly's  exemption  for  'staff 
housing'  inasmuch  as  the  residential  use  was 
primary"  (41  Ill.App.3d  at  636) . 

in.    ANALYSIS    OF    EXEMPTIONS 

At  the  present  time,  a  minimum  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  real  estate  throughout  the  State 
of  Illinois  Is  exempt  from  real  estate  taxation. 
In  some  counties,  the  real  estate  exempt  from 
taxation  exceeds  90  per  cent.  Some  county 
governmental  units  are  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  because  their  real  estate  as- 
sessment base  has  been  virtually  eliminated 
by  exempt  property. 

The  General  Assembly  has  provided  23  sec- 
tions where  certain  tj-pes  of  property,  under 
certain  conditions,  are  eligible  for  real  estate 
tax  exemption.  These  types  of  propeity  in- 
clude: school  property:  religious  institutions: 
burial  grounds;  United  States  property;  State 
of  Illinois  property;  property  of  political  sub- 
divisions; charitable  institutions;  fire  ex- 
tinguishing equipment  and  property;  public 
grounds  owned  by  political  subdivisions: 
property  being  purchased  by  governmental 
body  under  installment  contract;  non-profit 
agricultural;  military  schools  and  academies; 
municipal  transportation  corporations;  non- 
profit parking  areas;  railroad  terminal  cor- 
porations;   park    districts    with    less    than 
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1,000,000  Inhabitants;  public  school  districts; 
public  water  districts;  veterans'  organiza- 
tions; Chicago  Regional  Port  Districts — other 
port  districts;  and  airport  authority  (111.  Rev. 
Stat.  1975,  C.120,  §5  500.1-500.20). 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1939  set  out  the  pro- 
cedure for  securing  an  exemption  from  the 
real  estate  tax.  The  procedilte  was  different 
between  Cook  County  and  the  remaining 
downstate  counties.  When  the  final  county 
authority  approved  the  exemption  (Board  of 
Tax  Appeal  of  Cook  County  and  the  Board 
of  review  In  downstate  counties),  the  final 
approval  for  the  exemption  came  from  the 
State's  Department  of  Local  Government 
Affairs  (ni.  Rev.  Stat.  1975,  c.120,  |§  589,  600). 

Eligibility  requirements  for  exemption 
status  were  different  among  the  separate 
categories.  As  an  example,  ownership  of  real 
estate  was  the  only  eligibility  requirement 
for  the  United  States,  State  of  Illinois,  park 
districts  with  population  of  less  than  1,000.- 
000,  cities  and  villages  where  the  property 
was  within  corporate  limits  and  where  there 
was  no  lease  provisions  to  pay  tax  by  a  lessee, 
public  water  districts  and  the  Chicago  Re- 
gional Port  District.  On  the  other  side, 
church  buildings  met  its  eligibility  require- 
ments when  the  property  was  used  exclu- 
sively for  religious  purposes.  Other  property 
held  by  religious  or  charitable  organizations, 
cemeteries  and  schools,  attained  exemption 
eligibility  when  their  property  was  owned 
and  used  exclusively  for  that  present  purpose 
(111.  Rev.  Stat.  1975,  c.120,  §§  500.1-500.20). 

IV.    OBSERVATIONS    OF    EXEMPTION 

The  decision  In  the  Instant  case  Is  another 
Indicator  that  the  General  Assembly  needs 
to  review  the  statutory  definitions  and  proce- 
dures for  exemption  from  the  real  estate  tax. 
Local  government  throughout  the  state  has 
suffered  repeated  reductions  of  the  real  estate 
tax  assessment  base.  Many  public  officials  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  bankruptcy  as  R 
leverage  to  secure  higher  statutory  tax  rates 
from  the  General  Assembly.  Even  though 
exemptions  reduce  the  tax  base,  there  were 
valid  reasons  why  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vided the  present  exemptions.  The  General 
A.ssembly  should  review  whether  its  mandate 
has  been  changed  now  by  Judicial  pronounce- 
me.it. 

The  National  College  of  Education  case  Is 
an  excellent  example.  The  General  Assembly 
In  I  500.1  provided  an  exemption  for  school 
property,  "Including  but  not  limited  to  stu- 
dent residence  halls,  dormitories  and  other 
housing  facilities  for  students  and  their 
spouses  and  children  and  staff  housing  facili- 
ties." Tlie  legislative  intent  was  that  these 
specific  enumerated  properties  should  be 
exempt  as  school  property.  The  court  now 
says  that  a  staff  housing  facility  owned  by  a 
school  and  used  by  the  school's  president 
primarily  as  a  residence  is  not  exempt  under 
§  500.1.  The  residential  use  of  this  staff  hous- 
ing facility  Is  interpreted  as  a  non-school  use. 

With  this  rationale,  every  student  resi- 
dence hall,  dormitory  or  other  housing  facil- 
ity and  staff  housing  for  any  public  school. 
college,  theological  seminary,  university,  or 
other  educational  purpose  organization 
would  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  its  exemption. 
Even  though  this  new  court  Interpretation 
win  undoubtedly  expand  the  real  estate  tax 
base,  it  may  also  put  some  schools  out  of 
business  or  substantially  raise  the  cost  of 
education  so  high  that  only  the  wealthy  can 
afford  an  education. 

There  are  other  ways  to  Increase  the  real 
estate  tax  base  without  placing  the  burden 
on  private  schools.  There  are  organizations 
which  are  entitled  to  exemption  status  In 
their  own  right,  but  which  subsequently 
lease  their  property  to  a  profit  making  enter- 
prise. If  the  lease  was  executed  after  the 
initial  property  was  exempt,  the  property 
may  well  remain  exempt  without  being  en- 
titled to  an  exemption. 

The  state,  which  has  the  final  authority  to 
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approve  the  exemption,  has  nn 
check  any  change  In  the  statu  s 
erty  after  the  exemption  has 
At  the  present  time  as  has  1 
tlce  in  the  past,  not  all  of  ti 
are   even   processed    to   the 
Local  Government  Affairs  as 

quires.  The  state  has  no 

a  complete  accounting  from 
order  to  assure  that  all 
by  the  county  have  been  . 

Units  of  local  government 
do   not   always   have   the 

whether  their  county  gov€ 

erly  administered  the  Revenue 
plies  to  exemptions.  This  was 
the  General  Assembly  placed 
trol  for  its  approval  at  the  s 
the  General  Assembly  needs 
comprehensive  reporting  systen 
tions.  This  system  should  enf( 
filing  and   require  an   annual 
each  county  to  the  state 
property. 

The  use  of  computer  . 
simplify  the  procedure. 'wi'th  a 
sive  reporting  procedure   by 
county,  the  percentage  of 
tions  can  be  detected  more 
government  can  secure  a 
real  estate  tax  base. 

In  addition  to  these 
minlstrative    means    of 
estate   tax   base,    there   is 
mental  body  which  has 
loss  of  the  real  estate  tax  bagje 
government — the  United  States 
Some  downstate  counties  have 
cent  of  their  real  estate  owned 
government,  which  is  exempt 
tax. 

Since  these  exempt  lands,  like 
National  Forest,  have 
base  for  many  units  of  local 
including  the  public  schools 
state  and  local  government  ol 
seek  the  earmarking  of  federal 
imbursement  for  these  lost 
these  reimbursement  funds 

state  to  benefit  all  of  the 

throughout  the  state.  This 
be  Included  as  part  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program 

The   procedure    and 
rounding  the  policy  of  provldin  j 
tlon  from  real  estate  tax  need^^ 
view.  Certainly  proper 
provide  a  much  needed  Increasi 
estate  tax  base.   This   increase 
estate  tax  base,  however,  shou 
through  Judicial  fiat  which  is 
the  legislative  Intent,  nor  at 
private  education  in  our  state. 
The   federal   government   sh(^ 

aware  that  its  extensive  

trlbuted  to  the  financial  pinch 
schools  and  that  it  should 
tions  to  the  state  in  direct  ^ 
lost    revenues    sustained    bv 
tlon  within  the  state  t>ecause 
ship. 

It  would  be  easy  to  turn  awar 
problems  because  it  may  not  s 
nlflcant.  However,  should  any 
closing  through  public  Inactioi 
be  no  future  resurrection. 
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ENDORSEMF^^^S     OP     EMERGENCY 
FUEL  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OfeEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE!  JTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  .977 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lakt  week  the 

Appropriations  Committee  deleted  $200 
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million  for  an  emergency  fuel  assistance 
program  from  the  fiscal  year  1977  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  These 
fimds  were  recommended  by  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  to  provide  immedi- 
ate relief  for  poor  and  low-Income  people 
unable  to  pay  abnormally  high  fuel  and 
utility  bills  and  facing  cutoffs  of  their 
energy  supplies. 

With  the  support  of  22  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  will  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
House  floor  tomorrow  to  restore  the  $200 
million  for  this  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  responsible  measure  which 
can  be  implemented  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly through  existing  Federal  and  State 
mechanisms.  The  money  would  be  allo- 
cated to  Governors  and  administered 
under  their  direction  through  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies  which  are 
prepared  to  handle  the  program.  None 
of  the  money  would  be  used  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Assistance  would 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  fuel  and  utility  suppliers  on  be- 
half of  eligible  individuals  and  families. 
Eligibility  extends  to  households  with 
incomes  no  higher  than  125  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level  who  have  shown 
proof  that  they  lack  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  outstanding  energy  bills 
and  face  imminent  cutoffs  of  fuel  and 
utilities.  A  maximum  of  $250  may  be 
provided  per  household.  Any  funds  un- 
expended by  June  1  will  revert  to  the 
U.S.   Treasury. 

This  proposal  not  only  has  the  strong 
backing  of  Governors  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  both  political  par- 
ties, but  from  a  number  of  national  cit- 
izen organizations,  labor  groups,  and  the 
consumer  lobby.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  letters  I 
have  received  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment from  those  organizations : 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  1977. 
Hon.  David  Obey, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dave:  The  AFL-CIO  understands 
that  you  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  4877,  the  Regular  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill,  which  would  restore  $200,000,- 
000  for  emergency  fuel  assistance  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  House  floor.  The  AFL-CIO 
further  understands  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  had  in- 
cluded the  $200,000,000  but  the  provision  was 
stricken  by  the  full  committee  on  a  vote  of 
24-26. 

We  commend  and  support  your  effort  to 
restore  the  $200,000,000  amount  to  the  full 
committee  bill  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the 
most  severe  winters  in  our  nation's  history. 
Millions  of  poor  families  and  elderly  will  need 
some  assistance  to  pay  the  resulting  high 
fuel  bills.  It  is  the  AFL-CO's  understanding 
that  the  majority  of  utility  companies  have 
been  sympathetic  to  the  severity  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  in  other  states  state  legislators 
have  enacted  laws  to  prohibit  shutoffs  until 
spring.  Therefore  in  April  and  May  utility 
companies  will  be  asking  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  up  or  face  shutoffs.  We  also  un- 
derstand that  you  Intend  to  put  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  any  one 
household  of  $250.  This  appears  to  be  an 
adequate  supplemental  assistance  for  fuel. 

Therefore,    the    AFL-CIO    supports    your 
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amendment  to  H.R.  4877,  the  full  committee 
bill  and  urges  every  member  of  Congress  to 
support  you  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  American  Associa- 
tion op  Retired  Persons, 

Aforc?i  14.  1977. 
Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  our  10 
million  elderly  members,  we  strongly  urge 
your  support  for  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4477 
to  be  offered  by  Congressman  David  Obey 
to  restore  the  200  million  dollars  deleted  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fuel/Energy  Assistance  Program. 

This  program  will  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  poor  and  near  poor  for  the 
payment  of  utility  bills  incurred  during  this 
past  winter.  In  our  opinion  it  would  provide 
an  efficient  and  rapid  governmental  response 
to  a  problem  raised  by  thousands  of  our 
members  over  the  past  few  months. 

Again,  we  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Peter  W.  Hitches, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition, 

Washington,  D.C.  March  14.  1977. 

Dear  Representative:  On  March  16,  1977, 
23  members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  to  provide  $200 
million  for  emergency  fuel  assistance  to  Com- 
munity Service  Administration,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Governors  for  administration. 

We  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment. 

The  Congress  has  a  long  standing  and 
civilized  tradition  of  providing  assistance,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  people  suffering  from 
disasters  beyond  their  control.  If  ever  there 
was  a  disaster.  It  Is  the  situation  facing  mil- 
lions of  the  poor  resulting  from  this  bitter 
winter  in  the  face  of  escalating  fuel  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Aaron  E.  Henrt. 

Chairman. 

Consumer   Federation  of  America, 

March  14,  1977. 

Dear  Representative:  The  action  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  In  reject- 
ing the  recommendation  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HEW  to  provide  $200  million  In 
emergency  funding  bills  during  this  unprece- 
dented   winter   Is   nearly   incomprehensible. 

We  understand  Congressman  Obey  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  First  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Bill  to  restore  the  $200  mil- 
lion knocked  out  by  the  26-24  vote  of  the 
full  Committee.  This  Is  to  urge  you  In  the 
strongest  terms  possible  to  support  the  Obey 
Amendment. 

The  most  severe  winter  in  decades  has  had 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  budgets  of  mil- 
lions of  householders,  e.speclally  those  fami- 
lies at  the  lower  end  of  our  economic  ladder 
who  do  not  have  the  financial  flexibility  to 
meet  unusual  and  unscheduled  big  expenses. 
The  combination  of  much  greater  fuel  and 
utility  requirements  because  of  the  sustained 
cold  winter,  coupled  with  steep  increases  in 
rates,  have  put  many  families  in  a  precarious 
position.  Although  fuel  companies  and  utili- 
ties have  been  understandably  reluctant  to 
shut  off  services  during  the  winter — many 
because  of  prohibitions  against  doing  so — 
the  ability  of  many  of  their  customers  to  pay 
the  extra  bills  simply  could  not  and  cannot 
be  h.andled  through  normal  means. 

President  Carter  sent  special  Federal  em- 
ployees and  assistance  into  some  areas  of  the 
country  this  winter,  as  indeed  he  should 
have.  In  face  of  the  disastrous  circumstances 
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that  existed  In  those  communities.  A  respon- 
sible and  responsive  government  can  do  no 
less  than  attempt  to  keep  solvent  families 
whose  fuel  and  utility  bills  put  them  In  the 
position  of  choosing  between  bankruptcy  or 
going  without  utility  service  as  a  result  of 
the  same  severe  cold  weather. 

Please  support  Congressman  Obey's  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote,  probably 
on  Wednesday,  March  16. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  WnriE. 

UAW. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  14.  1977. 

Di^AR  Representative:  The  UAW  favors  an 
amendment  which  Representative  Obey  will 
offer  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
this  week  to  provide  $200  million  In  emer- 
gency fuel  assistance  to  needy  Americans. 

The  unusually  cold  winter  and  the  soaring 
cost  of  energy  combined  to  create  an  impos- 
sible burden  for  lower  Income  Individuals, 
the  unemployed,  and  older  Americans  living 
on  fixed  Incomes.  The  Obey  amendment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  but  narrowly  de- 
feated in  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
would  pay  up  to  $250  per  household  for  fuel 
bills  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need.  None 
of  the  funds  may  be  used  for  administrative 
costs,  so  the  full  benefit  of  the  appropriation 
would  be  felt  by  the  needy  recipients. 

The  UAW  regards  the  Obey  amendment  as 
a  necessary  and  appropriate  response  to  the 
very  serious  problem  faced  by  those  who  will 
have  to  do  without  decent  food  or  other  ne- 
cessities In  order  to  pay  this  winter's  fuel 
bills.  At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  provid- 
ing a  major  stimulus  to  the  economy.  It 
would  be  Ironic  and  unfortunate  if  those 
most  in  need  were  forced  to  manage  on  even 
less.  We  urge  your  support  of  the  Obey 
amendment. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  O.   Paster, 
Legislative  Director. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14.  1977. 
Hon.  David  R.  Obey, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Obey  :  As  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  this  country  has  Just  come  out 
of  the  worst  winter  In  60  years — 40  per  cent 
colder  than  last  year's  winter.  Energy  con- 
sumption has  Increased  over  32  per  cent  na- 
tionally. Accompanying  this  Increased  con- 
sumption, many  regions  of  the  country  have 
watched  fxiel  costs  for  home  heating  oil  sky- 
rocket. In  New  England,  In  fact,  the  typical 
homeowner  must  pay  almost  $l,n00  for  this 
winter's  heating  bill — and  there  1?  still  almost 
50  Inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  Maine. 

On  February  28.  the  Labor-HEW  subcom- 
mittee en  Appropriations  passed  by  voice  vote 
an  amendment  by  Congressman  David  Obey 
that  would  provide  S200  million  to  lower  in- 
come people  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  full 
costs  of  their  heating  bills.  The  money  would 
be  disseminated  by  the  Community  Services 
Administration  to  go  directly  to  the  gover- 
nors, who  would  distribute  the  funds  utiliz- 
ing the  best  delivery  mechanisms  available 
in  each  state.  Eligibility  would  be  limited  to 
the  poor  and  near-poor  (many  of  whom  are 
aged)  whose  Income  falls  within  125  per  cent 
of  the  poverty  line  In  that  area. 

In  action  by  the  full  Appropriations  com- 
mittee, the  Obey  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  slim  margin,  26-24.  Because  the  vote  was  so 
close.  Congressman  Obey  will  re-introduce  hl.^ 
amendment  on  the  Hou.se  floor  to  be  attached 
to  the  Labor-HEW  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations bill  for  FY  1977.  The  amendment  Is 
expected  to  come  up  for  a  vote  on  Wednes- 
day, March  16. 
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The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  Its  over  three  million  members  unequiv- 
ocally endorse  the  Obey  amendment  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Supplemental  Appropriations 
bill,  and  we  urge  your  favorable  consideration 
when  It  reaches  the  House  floor.  Too  many 
people  have  suffered  greatly  this  winter,  and 
relief  Is  needed  now. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.   Hutton. 

Executive  Director. 


THE    VOLUNTEER    ARMY: 
A  GENERAL'S  VIEW 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  recently  to  a 
report  prepared  by  a  professor  for  a 
Senate  committee  expressing  some  con- 
cern about  the  All-Volunteer  Army.  Not 
nearly  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  views  of  those  within  the  Army 
who  know  firsthand  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  defense  forces. 

One  man  with  an  excellent  vantage 
point  is  Gen.  DeWitt  C.  Smith,  Jr..  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College. 
,  At  the  civilian-military  institute's  First 
National  Symposium,  held  recently  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  General  Smith 
said  that  the  Volunteer  Armed  Forces 
are  effective  and  that  criticism  is  mis- 
placed. He  noted  that  he  had  crossed  the 
English  Channel  on  D-day  and  said  that 
today's  American  military  "is  far  better" 
than  the  conscripted  force  of  World 
Warn. 

That  analysis  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed to  me  by  high-ranking  Army  and 
Pentagon  officials  with  whom  I  have 
talked.  They  consistently  tell  me  the  vol- 
unteer military  is  a  great  success  and 
they  emphasize  that  the  Nation  has  never 
before  had  as  good  a  defense  force  as  it 
has  today. 

The  comments  of  General  Smith,  as 
summarized  in  a  Denver  Post  article, 
touch  on  a  number  of  other  topics.  The 
thoughtfulness  of  his  remarks  is  impres- 
sive. General  Smith  exemplifies  the  con- 
scientious, high-caliber  leadership  which 
typifies  today's  Army.  I  hope  his  views 
receive  careful  thought  and  considera- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

Summarization   in  Denver  Post 

Americans  need  to  be  more  creative  In  their 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  what  they  want 
their  military  establishment  to  be. 

Viewed  from  almost  any  direction,  what 
debate  there  is  on  this  subject  seems  frozen 
in  Ice. 

Congressional  investigations  have  Inured  a 
superficial  segment  of  public  opinion  to  be- 
lieve the  military  is  a  well-fed  bureaucracy — 
a  rathole  for  the  tax  dollar  that  produces 
ever  less  bang  for  the  buck. 

The  anti-establishment  wing  of  dissent — 
Joined  by  the  naive — preaches  a  complete 
end  to  American  armed  power.  Presumably, 
once  we  sank  oxir  last  warship  other  nations 
would  immediately  follow  suit. 

The  military,  for  its  part,  appears  hypno- 
tized by  the  advance  of  global  communism. 
It  tends  to  feel  sorry  for  itself. 
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This  standoff  between  civilian  and  military 
partisans  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Civilian-Military  Institute's 
First  National  Symposium  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  last  week. 

Commendably,  the  3-day  conference  pulled 
no  punches  in  getting  at  what  its  program 
participants  believed  to  be  the  key  issues  in 
national  and  international  affairs  as  they 
affect  the  thinking  of  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary leaders. 

One  of  the  final  speakers  was  MaJ.  Gen. 
DeWitt  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 
Smith  put  mto  focus  much  of  the  frankness 
and  honesty  many  delegates  professed  dur- 
ing the  conference. 

Conceding  that  a  healthy  society  must 
maintain  an  attitude  of  skepticism  toward 
its  soldiery.  Smith  nevertheless  warned: 

We  must  not  let  that  skepticism  turn  into 
abuse  or  stereotj-plng."  He  challenged  civilian 
critics  "not  to  engage  In  this  (critical)  con- 
ventional wisdom  as  if  It  were  some  sort  of 
body  of  information  that  never  changes." 

General  Smith  was  evenhanded.  He  said 
military  leaders  receiving  perceptive  and  per- 
tinent civilian  criticism  should  be  prepared 
to  "stand  the  heat  of  the  kitchen"  or  "follow 
Harry  Trviman's  advice  and  get  out." 

Smith  asked  his  auditors  to  accept  these 
facts  about  the  military: 

That,  in  an  "imperfect  world,"  the  mili- 
tary "is  here  to  stay." 

That  no  matter  how  persuasive  the  argu- 
ments for  broadened  roles  ("the  troops  ought 
to  have  something  more  productive  to  do") 
the  assignment  of  serving  the  peace  is  over- 
riding. "It  is  unwise  to  begin  from  any  other 
premise,"   Smith   said. 

That  America's  historic  "moat" — Its  ocean 
frontiers — is  gone.  'Britain  and  France  are 
not  there — readiness  must  be  a  full-time 
Job." 

That  the  volunteer  armed  forces  are  effec- 
tive and  that  criticism  Is  misplaced.  He  said 
he  crossed  the  English  Channel  on  D-Day 
and  that  today's  American  military  machine 
"Is  far  better"  than  the  conscripted  force  of 
World  War  II. 

The  military  is  going  to  be  costly.  And  it 
should  be. 

"After  190  years  of  Inequity  and  the  belief 
you  could  buy  soldiers  on  the  cheap  ...  we 
must  realize  (this)  U  an  overdue  bill  .  .  . 
expensive  but  one  that  must  be  paid,"  Smith 
said. 

Our  military  Is  an  "American  success 
story."  It  is  a  200-year  record  of  placement  of 
a  military  machine  in  a  democratic  frame- 
work, unparalleled  in  history. 

"There  has  been  no  man  on  horseback  in 
our  society,"  Smith  said.  "No  garrison 
state  ...  no  country  less  like  Sparta  than  the 
United  States." 

Citing  the  military's  absorption  of  the  Viet- 
nam defpat  without  (as  predicted)  a  bitter 
•turning  inward,"  Smith  voiced  this  pledge 
as  being  the  highest  aim  of  the  American 
military : 

"We  remain  members  of  this  society.  Wc 
share  it  j  dreams,  its  aims  .  .  .  We  remain  peo- 
ple who  advise  on  military  power  but  we  are 
not  advocates  of  military  power — and  that's 
a  healthy  thing."  . 

One  suspects  Gejierals  Washington  and  Ei- 
senhower, both  of  whom  warned  in  farewell 
presidential  mes.sages  against  the  dangers  of 
militarism  to  democracy,  would  heartily  ap- 
plaud that  otatemeut. 

At  least,  it  Is  the  sort  of  common  groimd 
from  which  Americans  who  seek  balance  in 
foreign  policy  and  protection  of  vital  do- 
mestic values  can  build  on  for  the  future. 
The  Civilian-Military  Institute  expects  to  do 
so.  Comments  svjch  as  those  by  General  Smith 
suggest  both  challenge  and  promise.  A  mili- 
tary machine  doein"t  kid  around — it  has  to  be 
tough.  But  if  its  traditions  hold  to  a  common 
devotion  to  democracy,  that  is  a  motivation 
we  can  share,  not  fear. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  HON. 
CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR. 


HON.  CLARENCE  J. 


5R0WN 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESl  ;NTATIVES 


(f 


Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
absolute  and  rigid  nature  of 
clause  has  been  a  matter 
cern  to  me  for  a  number  o 
recent  FDA  ban  on  sacchar 
brought  to  the  public's 
shortsightedness  of  the  De 
approach. 

As  early  as  1972,  in  a  repor 
ernment  Operations  Coramit<ee 
out  that: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
does  not  provide  the  latitude  \ 
to  additives  In  the  food  supp 
laws  permit  In  the  case  of 
And  a  crisis  may  be  brewing 
those  in  our  Nation  affected 
disease:   diabetes.  An  increaslife 
prohibitions    under    the    Delan;y 
artificial  sweetener  food  addltlv 
ally  reduce  the  options  of  thoje 
from   diabetes.    In    their   case 
clause  does  not  allow  for  the 
vantages  of  a  good  additive. 
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I  insert  in  the  Record  in  ._ 
my  additional  views  from  thi  ( 
1972  Report  of  the  House 
Operations  Committee  on  th 
of  food  additive?. : 

Additional  Views  of  Hon 
J.  Brown 

While  I  generally  concur  w 
stance  of  this  report,  I  feel 
speak  fully  or  directly  to  an  __ 
raises  by  Inference:  The  future 
of  the  Delaney  clause  to  the  1958 
to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetjlc 
clause  reads  as  follows 

•   •   •  Provided,  Tha'.  no  addi 
deemed  to  be  safe  If  it  is  foujd 
cancer  when  Inge.sted  by  man 
If  U  is  found,  after  tests  which  ar 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety 
tives.  to  Induce  cancer  In  man  or 
(21  U.S.C.  348(C)(3)(A).) 

Some  might  try  to  Interpret  r ; 
views  as  an  attack  on  the  Delane  ,■ 
thereby,  as  being  in  favor  of  c 
risk  of  cancer.  The  humanltarlai 
by,  the  political)  folly  of  such  _ 
obvious  as  to  make  unnecessary 
any  such  ridiculous  charge.  _...l  . 
tlve  Is  to  advise  the  public  of  a  ci  i 
clearly  lies  ahead  between  exl 
"veloplng  science  based  on  what 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  law 
written,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  all  want  to  assure  that  th« 
eat  will  not  harm  them.  And, 
possible,  government  .should  a 
It  must  be  recognized  that  abso 
tees   may   not   always   be    po.ssil 
something  as  big.  pervasive  and 
the  Federal  Government — In  an 
surprisingly,  ?o  little  Is  sclentlflc4ll 
More  than  that,  safety  of 
as  food  must  be  related  to  Its  _ . 
cost  and  less  Important  factors 
and  attractiveness.  No  e-overnmeit 
Vive  If  It  were  to  assure  a  tota:  I 
supplv  but  one  that  Is  .so  reducec 
as  to  brlnij  the  Nation  to 
verselv.  to  lenore  snfetv  In  our 
suDolv  todav  would  not  be  noli 
able — nor.  more  Importantly 
Interest. 
It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  some 
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latlng  to  the  safety  of  our  food  supply  under 
certain  circumstances  may  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary. Such  tradeoffs  are  already  being  made 
under  the  laws  guiding  governmental  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  medicines  and  drugs. 
Some  drugs  are  now  totally  prohibited  be- 
cause they  have  no  benefits  or  because  their 
benefits  are  far  offset  by  their  substantial 
harms.  But  some  drugs,  which  may  be  harm- 
ful In  general,  have  such  benefit  In  certain 
diseases  that  they  are  permitted  under  lim- 
ited or  controlled  circumstances.  And  other 
drugs  may  have  more  general  benefits  but 
still  be  harmful  if  improperly  used.  The 
general  use  of  such  drugs  are  not  proscribed 
except  for  warning  label.  And,  of  course, 
some  drugs  are  not  restricted  at  all. 

The  Delaney  clause  does  not  permit  such 
governmental  Judgment.  It  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  any  food  additive  which  Is 
carcinogenic  "In  man  or  animal"  and  re- 
moves any  possibility  of  administrative 
choice. 

Unfortunately,  this  prohibition  applies  In 
an  area  which  Is  scientifically  hazy.  The 
massive  dose  of  a  substance  given  to  a  lab- 
oratory animal  which  then  develops  cancer 
may  or  may  not  prove  that  a  massive  dose 
of  the  same  substance  would  Induce  cancer 
in  humans.  But  the  Delaney  clause  njakes 
no  such  distinction. 

The  massive  dose  of  a  substance  adminis- 
tered to  a  laboratory  animal  may  or  may  not 
prove  that  a  minimal  dose  of  the  same  sub- 
stance would  induce  cancer  in  humans.  But 
the  Delaney  clause  makes  no  such  distinc- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Delaney  clause 
does  not  provide  the  latitude  with  reference 
to  additives  In  the  food  supply  which  our 
laws  permit- in  the  case  of  medicinal  drugs. 
And  a  crisis  may  be  brewing  as  a  result  for 
those  in  our  Nation  afflicted  with  a  specific 
disease:  diabetes.  An  Increasing  number  of 
prohibitions  under  the  Delaney  clause  of  ar- 
tificial sweetner  food  additives  will  gradually 
reduce  the  options  of  those  who  suffer  from 
diabetes.  In  their  case,  the  Delaney  clause 
does  not  allow  for  the  medicinal  advantages 
of  a  food  additive. 

Conversely,  the  Delaney  clause  does  not 
speak  to  what  happens  to  food  additives 
which  are  safe  in  and  of  themselves  after  they 
are  in  the  food  supply  and  Interact  chem- 
ically with  other  substances  (either  additive 
or  naturally  occurring)  during  cooking  or  In 
the  process  of  Ingestion  or  digestion  as  this 
report  indicates.  Presumably,  court  Interpre- 
tation of  the  clause  might  provide  answers 
In  these  hazy  areas.  But  shouldn't  the  Con- 
gress address  Itself  to  these  Issues  first?  The 
good  Intent  behind  the  clause  cannot  be 
questioned  nor  Is  It  at  issue.  The  question 
that  Is  attracting  Increasing  attention,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  "all  or  nothing"  philoso- 
phy with  respect  to  carclngenlclty  of  the 
Delaney  clause  continues  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public. 

It  Is  said  In  this  report  that  application 
of  the  Delaney  clause  to  nitrates  and  nltriter. 
Is  In  doubt  becatise  proof  does  not  exist  that 
they  directly  and  alone  produce  cancer.  Yet. 
there  is  evidence  that  these  additives,  when 
combined  with  other  substances  also  presoni 
in  food,  may  cause  cancer.  It  may  be  asked 
then,  whether  the  clause  should  be  amended 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  substances  which  could 
result  In  such  secondary  reactions.  If  the 
clause  were  so  Interoreted,  however,  would 
the  potential  ramifications  so  overburden  ad- 
'  ministration  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  that  overall  nrotection  would  actuallv  be 
reduced?  Similarly,  would  the  safety  of  large 
number^  of  foods  be  found  In  Question  if  the 
clause  were  .eo  extended,  thereby  sienificantlv 
llmltln<j  consumer  selection  or  even  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  food  suoDly? 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  al«!o  noint  up  the 
Issue  of  probability  and  rea=onabIe  cer- 
tainty—factors  widely   relied    upon    in    the 
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scientific  world  but  Ignored  in  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  Delaney  clause.  Nltrosamlnes, 
produced  through  the  combination  of  ni- 
trates-nitrites and  amldesamlnes,  have  been 
found  to  produce  cancer  In  animals,  but  not 
necessarily  In  humans. 

Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  these  addi- 
tives that  were  fed  to  animals  to  produce 
cancer  was  so  large  It  Is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  human  would  ever  Ingest  anything 
close  to  such  quantities.  Does  It  make  sense 
to  ban  an  otherwise  useful  food  additive  on 
the  basis  of  such  tenuous  causation  solely 
because  the  Delaney  clause  requires  a  ban  If 
any  Indication  of  carcinogenesis  Is  present? 
Could  abolition  of  useful  or  essential  addi- 
tives actually  have  the  effect  of  denying 
necessary  foods  to  the  public  because  they 
cannot  be  adequately  preserved  without  the 
use  of  the  additives?  » 

Are  there  maximum  quantity  limits  that 
can  be  established  for  use  of  additives  which 
would  be  generally  safe  and  which  would 
thereby  require  changing  the  applicability 
of  the  Delaney  clause  from  absoluteness  to 
permit  the  exercise  of  discretionary  Judg- 
ment? Such  Judgments  are  permitted  with 
reference  to  additives  which  are  not  carcino- 
genic but  which  are  dangerous  In  other  ways 
if  Ingested  In  excessive  quantities.  Is  a  risk 
of  cancer  significantly  different  from  a  risk 
of  Inducing  a  cardiac  problem?  For  a  person 
with  acute  hypertension,  table  salt  can  be 
a  dangerous  additive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  exercise 
of  judgment  about  danger  levels  of  other- 
than-carcinogenlc  additives  Includes  a  con- 
sideration of  the  different  levels  of  human 
reaction  to  such  additives.  Just  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  criteria  in  air  pollution  legis- 
lation must  take  into  account  the  differences 
In  Individual  human  tolerances.  An  older 
person  with  emphysema  cannot  tolerate  the 
same  decree  of  air  pollution  that  a  vigorous 
young  person  can,  nor  can  a  person  with  high 
blood  pressure  tolerate  the  same  level  of 
some  food  additives  as  a  person  with  low 
blood  pressure. 

It  would  seem  likely  from  what  is  known 
of  the  ravages  of  other  diseases  In  persons  of 
different  physical  makeups  and  from  what 
may  be  adduced  from  the  studies  of  smoking 
and  cancer,  that  different  individuals  may 
vary  in  their  degree  of  susceptibility  to  va- 
rious levels  of  food  additives  which  have 
been  Identified  as  carcino'^enic  and  banned 
under  the  requirements  of  the  Delanev  clause 
because  the  additives  have  caused  cancer  In 
laboratory  animals.  Should  the  question  of 
carcinogenicity  be  handled  differently  under 
the  law  from  the  way  additives  that  Induce 
hypertension  or  cardiovascular  disease  are 
handled? 

One  must  ask  If  scientists  have  sufficiently 
determined  the  carjses  of  cancer  to  establish 
the  communltywlde  tolerance  levels  of  addi- 
tives which  should  be  allowed,  or — as  the 
Delaney  clause  does — that  absolutely  no 
levels  should  be  permitted? 

After  that  question  has  been  answered,  It 
is  not  illogical  to  ask  if  additives  should  be 
treated  differently  from  the  way  substances 
that  turn  up  In  the  food  supply  naturally 
are  handled.  Does  It  mave  sense  to  ban  a 
substance,  otherwise  useful  as  an  additive, 
when  such  a  substance  has  long  existed  in 
nati're  and  has  been  •'onsumed  bv  man  and 
animal  for  years  without  apparent  harm? 
Conversely,  does  the  fact  that  a  questionable 
and  potentially  dan<?erous  sub'Jtance  apoears 
In  nature  mean  that  the  Delaney  clause 
should  be  broa'^ened  to  Include  In  Its  re- 
quirement for  automatic  banning  naturally 
ocourrlne  carcinogens? 

If  the  latter  course  Is  followed,  the  ban- 
ning of  eggs  and  apples  berause  they  con- 
tain natural  estrogens  f  which  would  be 
banned  were  thev  artificial  additives)  be- 
comes a  real  possibility.  In  that  case,  many 
Industries  may  have  extensive  claims  against 
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the  Federal  Government  If  recent  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  actually  becomes  law. 
That  legislation,  H.R.  13366,  permits  those 
Injured  by  the  Government  ban  on  cycla- 
mates  to  sue  In  court  for  Federal  Indemnifi- 
cation of  losses. 

Perhaps  a  more  logical  approach  would  be 
to  ban  only  artificial  substances  whose  car- 
cinogenic properties  exceed  In  amount  of 
effect  those  "carcinogenic"  substances  ap- 
pearing naturally  in  our  food  supply.  At 
least  that  would  be  one  method  of  measur- 
ing some  rule  of  reason  to  this  complex 
matter. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  that  the  applica- 
tion of  some  reason  Is  now  required — both 
to  the  question  of  what  should  be  banned 
and  why  it  should  be  banned,  and  perhaps 
how  to  ban.  The  fact  Is  that  we  simply  do 
not  know  as  much  as  we  should  about  either 
artificial  or  natural  carcinogens  to  act  upon 
them  with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not 
unduly  restricting  our  food  supply  on  the 
one  hand  or  leaving  It  open  to  undue  risks 
on  the  other.  And  if  there  is  to  be  broaden- 
ing of  the  ban  Imposed  by  the  Delaney 
clause  to  Include  possible  secondary  effects 
of  foods  or  naturally  appearing  carcinogens 
(which  would  then  ban  cured  meats  or 
other  widespread  products  which  have  been 
accepted  a.s  safe  for  years)  vastly  more  de- 
finitive scientific  assurance  Is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  enforce  any  such  ban  if  that 
enforcement  Is  to  succeed  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency  and  economy. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  recent  meeting  on  future  environ- 
mental concerns,  where  the  book  "The 
Unfinished  Agenda"  was  released,  an- 
other document  prepared  by  the  Science 
Council  of  Canada  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Potworowski.  Dr.  Potworowski  de- 
scribed both  the  document,  "Toward  a 
Conserver  Society,"  and  the  impact  that 
this  report  by  the  Science  Council  of 
Canada  has  had  upon  Canadian  society 

Since  that  meeting,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  this  statement,  and 
would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
review  It.  It  is  especially  timely  to  review 
this  report  while  everyone  is  talking  and 
thinking  about  energy  conservation. 
Basically,  the  "Conserver  Society"  aims 
to  do  more  with  less.  The  report,  which 
will  follow  these  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  briefly  describes  what  this 
means  and  how  it  can  be  done. 

The  report  follows : 
Toward  a  Conserver  Society:  A  Statement 
OF   Concern 

We  live  in  an  advanced  industrial  society. 
In  the  quest  for  ever-Increasing  productivity, 
we  have  been  enormously  successful.  We  have 
reduced  labour's  contribution  to  production; 
consequently,  our  capital  base  has  grown 
rapidly— especially  In  the  past  thirty  years. 
In  the  Jargon  of  economics,  the  labour  to 
capital  ratio  has  changed. 

We  have  moved  slowly  from  an  Industrial 
system  that  sought  to  satisfy  basic  human 
needs  to  one  that  seeks  to  satisfy  ever  more 
exotic  needs  In  ever  more  costly  ways.  We 
have  come  to  expect  from  our  Industrial  so- 
ciety fulfillment  and  satisfaction  that  is  per- 
haps better  achieved  through  Interpersonal 
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relationships.  We  have  developed  unrealistic 
expectations  of  how  far  our  collective  raison 
ditre  can  be  equated  with  production  and 
consumption. 

The  'busyness'  and  'growthmanla'  that 
characterized  our  society  can  perhaps  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  But  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  there  must  be  limits  to  this  type 
of  activity.  Growth  processes  (biological  or 
social)  must  at  some  point  slow  down;  they 
run  Into  environmental  limits,  resource  sup- 
ply bottlenecks,  shortage  of  capital,  con- 
sumer satiation,  impediments  from  waste 
products,  and  a  kind  of  entropy  arising  from 
the  increasing  complexity  of  social  Interac- 
tions. There  is  a  widespread  sense,  and  in- 
creasing evidence,  that  the  industrialized 
world  has  entered  that  phase. 

It  would  be  naive  to  rely  on  a  biological 
analogy  as  a  guide  to  policy  in  all  aspects  of 
a  complex  modern  society,  In  all  aspects  of 
Canadian  society,  or  In  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  clear  that  Cana- 
dians are  entering  an  era  of  transition,  In  the 
course  of  which  many  features  of  the  way  we 
do  things  will  change.  Indiscriminate  growth 
for  gro'wth's  sake  will  have  to  give  way  to  a 
more  selective  growth. 

One  attempt  to  describe  this  change  Is  to 
say  that  we  face  a  transition  from  a  'con- 
sumer society'  to  a  'conserver  society.'  To 
explore  the  Implications  of  such  a  transition 
for  science  and  technology,  we  will  discuss 
some  of  the  general  features  of  a  'conserver 
society'  as  we  conceive  them  at  this  time. 

Economy  in  Design :  The  Conserver  Society 
alms  to  do  more  with  less.  This  Is  a  highly 
condensed  statement  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  central  aim  of  the  designer  or  engineer. 
The  good  designer  has  always  sought  to  op- 
timize performance  and  usefulness,  under 
the  constraint  of  economy,  and  has  always 
Intrinsically  valued  materials  and  resources, 
especially  where  he  or  she  senses  they  are  in 
short  supply  or  may  be  needed  for  more  crit- 
ical uses  in  the  future  In  the  present  con- 
sumer society,  these  views  have  often  been 
overridden  by  the  pressing  concerns  of  the 
marketplace.  'What  Is  implied  by  the  Con- 
server Society  Is  not  only  the  re-assertlon  of 
the  values  of  good  design,  but  also  the  en- 
largement of  the  concept  of  design  to  in- 
clude a  greater  appreciation  of  external  or 
social  costs,  and  appreciation  of  the  total 
system  as  being  finite  or  closed. 

Economy  thus  not  only  means  low  private 
cost  to  the  producer  and  user,  but  economy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  system. 
Designs  should  emphasize  high  perform- 
ance, under  the  constraints  of  safety,  reli- 
ability, low  environmental  Impact,  low  en- 
ergy consumption,  low  cost  of  maintenance, 
and  an  'elegant  parsimony'  In  the  use  of  ma- 
terials. High  performance  should  be  meas- 
ured in  relation  to  the  conditions  of  use. 
Thus  design  should  not  be  excessive  to  need, 
and  should  take  into  account  the  preferences 
and  characteristics  of  the  human  user.  All 
of  this  must  now  be  done  In  the  context  of 
the  total  society  and  its  Institutions,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  individual  user.  Thus 
the  designer  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
pollution  a  product  may  create  and  to  the 
recoverabllity  of  any  scarce  materials  used 
In  its  construction.  Though  still  guided  by 
the  market  and  by  various  regulatory  con- 
straints, the  designer  must  be  encouraged 
to  exercise  his  or  her  own  Judgment  and 
ethic.  Only  in  this  way  shall  we  avoid  pro- 
gressing to  a  more  and  more  bureaucratically 
regulated  society. 

Looking  at  things  In  the  context  of  the 
total  system  will  require  that  the  notions  of 
productivity  and  efficiency  be  re-examined. 
Both  terms  have  to  be  expanded  to  Include 
social  considerations.  Private  productivity 
and  accounting  Inherently  look  only  at  in- 
ternal or  private  costs:  processes  that  are 
very  productive  and  efficient  from  the  pro- 
ducer's point  of  view  may  turn  out  to  be 
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quite  different  when  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, the  satisfaction  the  craftsperson  gets 
from  doing  a  task  well  under  good  conditions 
is  not  counted  as  an  output  by  the  factory 
manager. 

Canadians  live  resource  and  energy  costly 
lives:  per  capita  consumption  of  energy  by 
Canadians  is  second  highest  In  the  world. 
Simple  energy  conservation  measures,  such 
as  smaller  capacity  engines  in  automobiles, 
or  less  complicated  packaging,  would  free  re- 
sources that  are  now,  literally,  being  wasted. 
Relatively  modest  sums  of  money  invested 
In  conservation  measures  would  return  large 
economic  benefits  to  society.  This  approach 
can  be  compared  to  Investing  ever-increasing 
amounts  to  increase  supplies  of  traditional 
energy  sources.  For  example,  a  1  percent  de- 
crease In  the  annual  growth  rate  in  energy 
demand  would  equal  a  savings  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  twelve  tar  sands  plants  by  1990. 
This  decrease,  which  could  be  achieved  at  no 
cost  through  Increased  efficiency  and  lighter 
automobiles,  would  thus  lead  to  a  total  sav- 
ings by  1990  of  $30  billion  ($2.6  bUllon/tar 
sands  plant  i . 

The  concept  of  "doing  more  with  less"  rep- 
resents a  departure  from  the  approach  taken 
by  our  society  over  the  past  fifty  years.  In 
automobiles,  consumer  goods,  size  of  cities, 
even  size  of  nations,  there  has  been  both  an 
implicit  feeling  and  explicit  expression  that 
"bigger  is  better."  But  now  we  realize  that 
bigger  is  no  longer  automatically  better. 
Simplified  production  processes  that  Involve 
fewer  Inputs  are  more  desirable. 

Other  avenues  for  economy  through  design 
come  to  mind  Houses  and  buildings  can  be 
designed  to  make  use  of  natural  advan- 
tages— they  can  be  oriented  to  gain  heat 
from  the  sun  in  winter,  or  from  the  ground 
via  a  heat  pump;  or  they  can  be  de.signed  to 
enhance  the  natural  air  flow  to  reduce  the 
need  for  air-conditioning.  The  "moped"  is  a 
simple  vehicle  that  makes  occasional  use  of 
the  reserve  power  In  the  muscles  of  the  rider 
to  economize  on  the  size  of  its  engine.  In 
other  cases,  technological  sophistication  may 
be  the  road  to  economy,  as  In  the  replace- 
ment of  the  vacuum  tube  by  the  tiny  tran- 
sistor. We  should  ask  ourselves  bow  much 
business  travel  could  be  replaced  by  confer- 
ence calls  on  existing  communication  sys- 
tems. Part  of  "doing  more  with  less"  Involves 
using  less  brute-force  high  energy  and  re- 
source-Intensive technologies  In  favour  of 
less  costly  technologies  that  can  achieve  the 
same  end. 

Design  with  thought  for  the  rest  of  the 
system  beyond  the  point-of-sale  means  de- 
signing for  durability,  ease  of  maintenance, 
and  low  operating  cost,  with  consideration 
for  the  future  recycling  of  the  materials  that 
make  up  the  product.  Longer-life  products 
that  can  be  achieved  at  the  same  cost  or  with 
little  added  cost  will  lessen  the  impact  on 
society's  resources  over  the  medium  and  long 
term. 

Although  we  emphasize  the  responsibility 
of  the  designer,  the  consumer  must  remain 
the  final  arbiter,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  re- 
gard individual  freedom  of  choice  as  one  of 
our  most  Important  values.  For  consumer 
choice  to  be  sovereign,  rational,  and  able  to 
play  its  role  in  the  expression  of  conserver 
values,  the  consumer  must  be  presented  with 
adequate  and  appropriate  Information.  Con- 
sumers often  do  not  realize  that  a  lower  price 
paid  at  polat  of  sale  will  be  followed  by 
higher  operating  costs  over  time,  e.g.,  the 
apparently  cheaper  refrigerator  may  be  less 
well  Insulated  and  will  use  more  electricity. 
Information  on  product  durability  can  also 
be  developed  and  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
How  long  Is  a  clothes  washer  or  dishwasher 
likely  to  last  before  a  major  repair  becomes 
necessary.  How  can  better  design  eliminate 
those  minor  problems  that  seem  to  crop  up 
In  so  many  consumer  goods?  While  often 
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easy  to  fix,  these  are  annoylrp 
time  of  consumers. 

Attitudes:   Thrift,  saving, 
avoidance  of  waste  all  play< 
role  In  the  early  days  of  the 
tlon.  After  some  coughing 
the  Industrial  machine  has 
to   such   a   point   that   Its 
continue  to  exceed  the  drean* 
eratlons.  As  a  society,  we  ha^ 
posture    of   ever-Increasing 
what  our  Industrial- 
accomplish.  The  traditional 
merly  guided  Individuals  In 
have,  for  a  variety  of 
regarded   as  pass6.   Why 
efficient,   or  avoid  wasteful 
we  seem  to  have  so  much 
our    supermarkets    and 
seem   to   be   bursting   with 
worry?  Our  governments 
ability  to  step  in  and  build 
and   airports  and  to  play 
International  events  of  all 

We  have  become  used  to 
put  consumer  society  that 
solescence.  a  high  rate  of 
and  an  almost  total 
both  Individually  and  soc 
tlon  of  limits  to  low-cost 
to  environmental  carrying 
limits  to  purchasing  and 
bllitles  by  citizens  means 
avoidance   of  waste,   efficiency 
preclatlon  of  quality  will 
Important   aspects  of  our 

In  the  early  days  of  the 
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offered  by  the  supermarket,  would  be  suffi- 
cient incentive  in  itself,  without  a  consid- 
erable and  wide-spread  change  from  con- 
sumer to  conserver  attitudes. 

A  conserver  attitude  will  evolve  either  by 
choice  or  by  necessity.  The  high  throughput 
system  that  disregards  the  small  savings  sim- 
ply because  they  are  small  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed. The  rising  costs  and  prices  of  energy  and 
energy-intensive  products  are  signals  that  we 
must  manage  our  industrial  system  more  in- 
telligently. As  a  society  we  must  ensure  that 
the  success  of  industrialization  does  not  lead 
to  excess  and  to  a  decrease  In  our  collective 
quality  of  life. 

Recognition  of  Total  Costs:  As  inuch  as 
possible,  prices  in  the  market  .should  reflect 
external  (social)  costs  as  well  as  the  direct 
internal  (private)  costs  to  the  individual 
producer  and  consumer.  To  the  extent  that 
prices  reflect  only  Internal  costs,  when  ex- 
ternal costs  are  present,  either  the  market 
falls  as  an  allocating  mechanism  or  it  mis- 
allocates.  If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  market- 
place as  the  principal  mechanism  by  which  a 
free  society  expresses  its  priorities,  we  must 
assist  rational  choice  by  reducing  as  much 
as  possible  the  self-deceptive  elements.  Ordi- 
narily the  consumer  is  not  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, when  purchasing  a  canned  soft  drink 
or  a  newspaper,  that  property  taxes  may  have 
to  rise  to  cover  the  costs  of  disposal.  To  esti- 
mate social  costs,  a  qualitative  appreciation 
may  have  to  be  considered  in  addition  to 
such  quantitative  data  as  are  available  or 
can  be  developed.  Better  appreciation  of  ex- 
ternal costs  may  be  gained  through  such 
methodical  approaches  as  'technology  as- 
sessment' and  'environmental  Impact  state- 
ments." 

By  excluding  external  or  social  costs  from 
market  decisions,  we  have  made  environmen- 
tal deterioration  and  pollution  an  almost 
necessary  aspect  of  the  process  of  economic 
growth.  When  all  costs  are  internalized  (to 
the  greatest  degree  poss'ble),  we  shall  be 
closer  to  making  allocation  decisions  in  a 
knowledgeable  way.  As  a  society  we  will  have 
placed  some  measure  on  what  amount  of  air, 
water,  or  noise  pollution  we  are  getting  when 
we  'buy,'  for  example,  a  particular  configura- 
tion of  urban  core  or  when  we  choose  among 
various  transportation  systems.  A  market 
system  based  on  total  cost  would  still  not  be 
perfect  because  it  would  not  do  away  with 
the  problem  of  individual  choices  and  the 
general  Interest,  I.e.,  when  the  benefits  are 
Individually  appropriable  and  the  costs  dis- 
tributed (the  'tragedies  of  the  commons'), 
but  a  move  In  the  right  dlreetlf^n  world  have 
been  made.  Further  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  probably  result  In  special  taxes 
being  Justified  in  some  cases,  the  tax  being 
higher  than  the  actual  external  cost,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to  choice. 

When  the  total  Interest  of  society  Is  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  clear  that  the  rate  struc- 
ture of  an  electric  utility  should  be  inverted, 
for  example,  to  discourage  the  consumption 
of  electricity  above  some  reasonable  level 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  high  volume 
user  to  waste,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
present.  The  setting  of  a  'reasonable'  level 
per  capita  or  per  dwelllne  would  be  f'irly 
straightforward  for  domestic  use  but  would, 
of  course,  require  some  careful  working  out 
for  the  l"di'strlal  context. 

The  fallacies  of  basing  choices  on  purely 
financial  accounting  are  apparent  in  the  case 
of  energy  supply,  and  'net  energy  accounting" 
is  now  seen  to  be  an  essential  supplement 
to  traditional  accounting  methods.  Rather 
than  slmnly  estimating  how  much  energy 
can  be  made  available  from.  say.  nuclear 
power  or  the  oil  sands,  we  must  also  take 
Into  account  how  much  energy  from  other 
sources  will  be  needed  to  extract  that  new 
energy.  Then  we  may  see  that  some  proposed 
new  energy  sources  are  really  rather  coatly — 
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that  they  will  yield  little  new  energy  or,  in 
some  cases,  that  the  net  impact  of  new  avail- 
able energy  could  be  zero  or  negative.  In 
principle  these  considerations  should  be  au- 
tomatically implicit  in  an  economic  analysis. 
But  in  view  of  the  distorting  effects  of  non- 
competitive pricing.  Interest  rates,  and  hid- 
den subsidies  through  taxes,  tariffs,  and  so 
on,  it  has  become  advisable  to  carry  out  a 
parallel  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  basic 
physical  quantity,  energy  Itself. 

Encouragement  of  Diversity:  As  production 
grows  In  scale.  Its  products  tends  to  become 
more  uniform  and  standardized.  Innovation 
often  slows  down  or  changes  to  a  kind  of 
marginal  proliferation  or  "product  differen- 
tiation' because  of  the  large  financial  and 
human  Investment  In  the  existing  product 
line.  In  a  Conserver  Society  there  would  be 
recognition  of  the  social  value  of  maintaining 
true  diversity.  Concepts  drawn  from  the  work 
of  ecolcgists.  as  well  as  general  systems  ana- 
lysts, draw  attention  to  the  positive  value  of 
diversity  as  the  basis  for  flexibility,  adapt- 
ability, and  resilience  in  the  society  and  its 
systems.  There  may  also  be  gains  in  total  ef- 
ficiency when  diversity  allows  products  to  be 
more  closely  adapted  to  need,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  local  or  dispersed  resources  and 
talents  to  be  put  to  use.  The  advantages  of 
economies  of  scale  that  bring  efficiencies  as 
measured  by  specific  producers  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  Inflexibility  and  potential 
fragilities  associated  with,  for  example, 
monocultures  in  agriculture  or  any  large- 
scale  homogeneous  system. 

We  see  examples  in  transportation,  where 
a  system  that  relies  on  one  large-scale  com- 
ponent is  vulnerable  to  a  more  disastrous 
form  of  failure  than  a  system  that  is  more 
diverse  and  offers  a  variety  of  ways  to  trans- 
port people  from  point  A  to  point  B.  Diversity 
in  energy  means  that  a  number  of  different 
energy  sources  can  be  developed  to  suit  each 
unique  situation,  optimizing  the  use  of  local 
resources,  as  well  as  Increasing  resilience 
against  problems  of  supply  in  other  regions, 
such  as  might  be  occasioned  by  labour  dis- 
putes or  Middle  East  politics.  (Here,  again,  a 
careful  balance  must  be  maintained  between 
the  advantages  of  self-sufficiency  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  Interdependence  or  mutual  sup- 
port.) Diversity  In  energy  also  means  that 
research  and  development  will  maintain  a 
'state  of  the  art'  competence  In  a  wide  variety 
of  areas.  To  the  extent  that  society  is  not 
'locked  in'  to  one  energy  sjrstem  or  another, 
a  transition  can  easily  be  made  to  alternative 
energy  sources,  should  one  system  develop 
problems  of  supply  or  of  environmental  Im- 
pact. 

Diversity  of  choice  for  consumers  is  not 
the  Illusory  diversity  that  comes  from  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  marginally  different  com- 
peting products  (product  differentiation), 
but  is  a  genuine  diversity  that  allows  the 
consumer  to  meet  his  or  her  unique  needs, 
whether  In  housing,  transportation,  home 
appliances,  food,  or  whatever.  The  intent  Is 
to  provide  options,  flexibility,  and  adapt- 
ability. 

In  housing  and  urban  design,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  communications  technologies 
opens  options  for  decentralization.  These  pos- 
sibilities win  be  enhanced  by  new  tech- 
nologies for  self-contained  water,  energy, 
and  sewage  systems,  and  for  small-scale 
agriculture.  The  Conserver  Society  will  thus 
be  able  to  experiment  with  new  forms  of 
settlement,  will  likely  revitalize  low  growth 
areas,  and  will  find  it  not  only  possible  but 
preferable  to  conserve  productive  farmland 
near  cities  by  limiting  sprawling  growth  in 
favour  of  growth  and  revitallzation  of  the 
city  within  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  ad- 
vantages of  high  urban  density  may  still  be 
sought,  for  economies  of  distribution,  trans- 
portation, energy  use.  or  simply  for  gregari- 
oxis  excitement,  but  those  advantages  need 
no  longer  be  so  Important  for  patterns  of 
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work  and  domicile  as  to  make  Inevitable  the 
problems  of  congestion  and  pollution. 

Concern  for  the  Future :  One  characteristic 
of  a  Conserver  Society  will  be  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  future.  Rather  than  exploiting 
everything  for  todays  beneflts  and  leaving 
the  future  to  fend  for  Itself,  society  will  be 
conscious  of  conserving  resources  and  options 
for  future  generations. 

Large  capital  investments,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  a  few  high-level  decisions  or  the 
cumulative  effect  of  many  small  apparently 
trivial  decisions,  determine  the  shape  of  the 
future  for  a  long  time  and  become  very  ex- 
pensive to  modify.  We  now  realize  how  a  mul- 
titude of  small  discrete  decisions  in  housing, 
office  construction,  and  transportation  has 
determined  the  size  and  shape  of  our  urban 
centres  and  has  profoundly  affected  our  qual- 
ity of  life.  In  some  cases,  decisions  made  for 
short-run  economy  have  entailed  escalating 
costs  In  the  longer  run.  Yet  such  decisions, 
vital  for  Canada's  future,  cannot  be  put  off. 
Whether  we  are  prepared  or  able  to  see  their 
implications,  such  decisions  are  being  taken 
every  day.  The  best  we  can  do  is  be  aware  of 
this,  and  attempt  to  build  into  the  decision 
framework  not  only  a  view  of  the  future,  but 
the  mechanisms  that  could  allow  for  the  re- 
versal or  modification  of  decisions  that  prove 
to  be  unwise.  Wherever  possible,  we  .should 
build  In  flexibility,  e.g.,  designing  multiple- 
purpose  schools,  office  buildings,  dwelling 
spaces. 

Decisions  made  today  will  affect  the 
amount  and  quality  of  Canada's  future  re- 
source supplies.  The  Conserver  Society  con- 
cern for  re.sources  flows  directly  from  Science 
Council  Report  No.  19.  Natural  Resource 
Policy  Issues  in  Canada,  which  urged  that 
'Canadians  as  individuals,  and  their  govern- 
ments, institutions,  and  Industries,  begin  the 
transition  from  a  consumer  society  preoccu- 
pied with  resource  exploitation  to  a  conserver 
society  engaged  in  more  constructive  en- 
deavours' (p.  39) . 

Nonrenewable  resources,  or  resources  re- 
newed only  over  long  periods  of  time,  merit 
special  attention.  We  currently  allow  the 
vicLssltudes  of  market  conditions,  which  are 
oriented  toward  the  short  term,  to  determine 
the  rate  of  resource  development  and  use. 
Resource  development  Is  at  present  treated 
as  one  of  a  number  of  choices  competing  for 
capital  investment.  In  fact,  indirect  subsi- 
dies such  as  the  depletion  allowance  often 
bias  the  choice  toward  the  nonrenewable 
rather  than  the  renewable,  and  toward  the 
exploitation  of  virgin  resources  rather  than 
recycling.  A  Conserver  Society  will  have  to 
consider  whether  such  a  resources  policy  is 
still  appropriate. 

Increased  recycling  of  materials  of  all  types 
and  reduced  exploitation  of  materials  at 
source  can  be  achieved  by  emphasis  on  con- 
servation throughout  design,  production,  and 
use  of  an  article.  Such  behaviour  is  brought 
about  most  easily  or  mostly  reliably  If  ap- 
propriate Incentives  can  be  bvillt  into  the 
system.  An  incentive  with  appropriate  Im- 
pact might  a  social  discount  rate,  which 
would  be  applied  to  various  priority  re- 
sources. The  intent  would  be  to  make  invest- 
ment opportunities  for  certain  resources 
slightly  less  attractive,  by  effectively  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  return,  thus  slowing  the  pace 
of  development  and  exploitation  to  help 
ensure  that  futvjre  Canadians  would  have 
access  to  resources  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  rationale  for  deliberately  Introducing  a 
distortion  Into  the  market  system  arises  from 
a  questioning  of  the  structure  of  Interest 
rates  and  rates  of  return.  Historically,  the 
tlme-horlzon  on  which  the  theory  of  Interest 
rates  has  depended  has  been  the  life  time 
of  the  Investor.  An  individual  considers 
capital  Investment  opportunities  and  cal- 
culates expected  rates  of  return.  The  outer 
time  limit  tends  to  be  the  span  of  his  or  her 
own  life.  (Some  investors  take  thought  also 
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for  their  immediate  descendants,  though  in- 
heritance taxes  are  reducing  the  weight  of 
that  consideration.)  In  urging  considera- 
tion of  a  social  dlscout  rate,  there  is  an  ex- 
plicit recognition  that  there  may  be  a  di- 
vergence in  the  time-horizon  and,  therefore, 
the  concerns,  of  the  Individual  investor  and 
society  in  general. 

The  notion  of  introducing  market  distor- 
tion is  not  without  precedent.  The  federal 
Department  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion 
recognizes,  through  Its  program  for  'desig- 
nated areas"  in  various  provinces  that  societal 
need.s  transcend  strict  market  investment 
criteria.  In  this  case,  it  is  incentives  or  sub- 
sidies that  are  needed  to  encourage  capital 
expenditures,  in  regions  that  would  other- 
wise be  passed  over.  The  social  discount  rate 
would  differ  in  that  it  would  be  a  negative 
incentive  and  directed  at  particular  re- 
sources rather  than  at  geographical  regions. 
But  the  principle  of  modifying  the  market 
conditions  for  Investment,  In  the  long-term 
Interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  is  the  same. 

Questioning  of  Demand:  Traditional  eco- 
nomic theory  treated  the  demand  for  various 
things  as  being  directly  related  to  the  prefer- 
ences held  by  consumers.  Demand,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  questioned  because  to  do  so 
would  imply  imposing  a  judgment  on  the 
values  held  by  individual  consumers.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  realize,  however,  that  de- 
mand may  not  always  reflect  the  direct  pref- 
erence of  individuals  or  institutions  but  may 
be  a  byproduct  of  the  particular  technology, 
that  has  emerged.  For  example,  the  size  and 
engine  capacity  of  the  automobile  determines 
the  demand  for  gasoline.  Consumers  and  in- 
dustry only  demand  the  quantity  of  gasoline 
they  need  to  power  the  engines,  which,  it  is 
now  agreed,  are  unnecessarily  large.  Rather 
than  concentrating  on  simply  expanding  sup- 
ply to  meet  demand  in  every  case,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Conserver  Society  Is  to  encour- 
age an  examination  of  why  the  demand  Is  as 
large  as  it  is  and  why  it  appears  to  grow  at 
such  a  rapid  rate.  One  outcome  of  the  analysis 
would  be  to  suggest  ways  In  which  trans- 
portation needs,  for  example,  could  be  met  by 
other  systems  with  a  lower  demand  for  fossil 
fuels. 

Other  obvious  concerns  on  the  demand  side 
would  have  to  do  with  energy  conservation 
measures  of  all  types.  Attention  would  be  di- 
rected to  'planned  obsolescence,'  a  practice 
that  has  an  impact  on  supplies  of  materials  as 
well  as  energy  and  that,  of  course,  contributes 
to  society's  solid  waste  disposal  problem.  (The 
demand  for  waste  removal  and  garbage  land 
fill  sites  is.  in  some  part,  related  to  ovir  so- 
ciety's emphasis  on  high  through-put  of 
resources.) 

The  debate  stimulated  by  Limits  to  Growth 
and  statements  by  the  Club  of  Rome  usually 
leads  policymakers  to  seek  ways  to  incn^ase 
supply  rather  than  to  moderate  demand — as 
if  demand  were  entirely  exogenous  and  be- 
yond their  concern.  The  resolution  of  many 
of  our  current  concerns  about  resource  deple- 
tion, energy  shortages,  and  environmental  de- 
terioration requires  that  we  understand  bet- 
ter how  and  why  the  demand  for  various 
goods  has  come  to  be.  We  think  that  much 
demand  for  resources  and  energy  follows  from 
patterns  of  technological  choice.  More  con- 
serving types  of  technology  would  reduce  de- 
mand and  alleviate  present  and  projected 
supply  shortages. 

Going  further,  the  Conserver  Society  would 
carefully  examine  the  role  played  by  the  ad- 
vertising, marketing,  and  packaging  Indus- 
tries in  shaping  the  demand  for  various  pri- 
mary and  secondary  commodities.  Those  de- 
mands that  are  high  and  rising  because  of  the 
stimulants  of  advertising  and  market  promo- 
tion should  be  questioned  since  they  may  im- 
pose too  high  a  bvirden  on  society's  resources. 

The  Finite  World  and  Global  Interdepend- 
ence: The  Conserver  Society  recognizes  the 
necessity    of    treating    the    world    as    finite. 
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Though  some  mineral  resources  are  present 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  earth's  crust,  mount- 
ing energy  costs,  environmental  damage,  and 
capital  shortages  will  ensure  that  limits  will 
be  reached,  even  while  many  resources  are 
still  potentially  available.  In  the  near  future 
these  limits  may  arise  more  from  social  and 
political  strains  than  from  technological 
limitations. 

For  the  world  there  is  an  overall  ecosystem 
and  biosphere  in  dynamic  equilibrium.  The 
regenerating  capacity  of  renewable  resources 
and  the  assimilating  capacity  of  the  biosphere 
are  flnite.  Though  human  society  can  develop 
in  many  substantial  ways,  by  using  up  its 
capital  stock  of  non-renewable  resources,  it 
must  ultimately  come  to  terms  with  and  live 
in  a  sustainable  equilibrium  with  the  bio- 
sphere. 

Since  all  nations  depend  on  the  same  pool 
of  resources  and  occupy  the  same  planet.  It  is 
clear  they  must  recognize  the  fact  of  their 
interdependence.  Food  distribution,  popula- 
tion patterns.  Industrial  grovrth,  etc.,  will 
have  to  be  harmonized  In  some  way.  The 
uneven  and  sustained  growth  thrusts  of  In- 
dividual nations  will  have  to  be  moderated 
In  favour  of  a  more  balanced  global  growth. 
Food  and  energy  'crises'  represent  a  forced 
recognition  of  the  Interdependent  nature  of 
our  globe:  ways  must  be  developed  to  build 
In  an  ongoing  recognition  of  the  Interdepend- 
ence so  that  localized  crises  are  averted  and 
so  that  threat  of  an  overall  global  crisis  is 
maintained. 

Planning,  Government  and  Corporations: 
We  have  suggested  that  a  Conserver  Society 
must  depend  ultimately  on  the  beliefs  and 
attitudes  of  individuals.  It  is  evident  that 
much  can  be  done  by  individual  initiative, 
by  the  ethical  designer,  the  concerned  indus- 
trialist, and  by  the  intelligent  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  governments  have  unique  re- 
sponsibilities; government  action  Is  essential 
to  any  real  and  lasting  change  In  the  ways 
of  a  society. 

Governments,  as  major  consumers,  can  set 
an  example  and  lead  the  way  in  the  transi- 
tion to  a  Conserver  Society.  They  can  examine 
their  own  demands,  cutting  down  expendi- 
tures that  are  unnecessary,  wasteful,  or  mere- 
ly expressions  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency.  A 
Conserver  Society  is  against  the  waste  of 
human  labour  and  resources  wherever  it  oc- 
curs. Governments  can  take  the  lead  in  ap- 
plying conserver  criteria  to  their  purchases, 
insisting,  for  example,  that  buildings  be  de- 
signed to  conserve  energy,  and  that  compo- 
nents have  low  environmental  Impact  and 
low  operating  and  maintenance  costs  as  well 
as  low  purchase  price.  Public  transit  cor- 
porations might,  for  instance,  take  total  costs 
into  account  by  paying  a  premium  for  less 
noisy  buses.  Both  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments should  introduce,  as  a  necessary 
first  step,  revised  criteria,  covering  external 
cost  considerations  and  total  life-cycle  costs, 
rather  than  simply  the  Impact  upon  this 
year's  budget.  The  government  criteria  and 
standards  arrived  at.  and  the  data  supplied 
by  manufacturers  to  indicate  compliance, 
should  be  made  public. 

As  producers,  governments  In  a  Conserver 
Society  would  restrain  their  own  tendencies 
to  grow,  and  would  refrain  from  promoting 
the  use  of  their  services.  In  the  same  way  that 
they  would  expect  a  government-like  corpora- 
tion such  as  an  electric  utility  to  respond  to 
consumer  demand  but  not  to  artificially 
stimulate  it.  Here,  Just  as  in  the  advertising 
of  commercial  products,  one  must  draw  a  fine 
line  between  the  role  of  advertising  to  inform 
the  consumer  that  a  product  or  service  is 
available,  and  the  persuading  of  the  consum- 
er that  he  or  she  has  a  desperately  unfulfilled 
need.  Education  is  perhaps  one  of  those  gov- 
ernment-provided services  where  the  institu- 
tional urge  to  promote  Its  own  growth  may 
often  lead  It  to  expand  In  excess  of  the  real 
need  or  at  least  to  expand  certain  instltu- 
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served  for  government.  A  multitude  of  cor- 
porate decisions  to  allocate  resources  In 
ways  that  corporations  see  nt,  and  the  ability 
to  raise  prices  (because  of  oligopolistic  mar- 
kets characterized  by  price  rigidity  and  'fol- 
low-the-leader  pricing')  mean  that  there 
exists  the  ability  to  'tax'  the  consumer  to 
pay  for  those  activities  considered  to  be  vital 
to  the  corporation.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  growth  of 
shopping  centres,  office  complexes,  corpo- 
rate travel,  conventions,  business  travel — the 
corporate  sector  (called  'the  planning  sec- 
tor' by  Galbralth)  has  become.  In  effect,  like 
government. 

To  state  the  problem  does  not  mean  that  a 
solution  can  be  developed  with  equal  facility. 
However,  by  attempting  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  we  hope  that  dis- 
cussion will  lead  to  both  a  better  under- 
standing and  an  ability  to  control  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  runaway  process.  It  Is  this 
runaway  process,  sometimes  downplayed  by 
those  who  say  It  Is  Just  'the  system")  that 
contributes  to  an  ever-faster  pace  of  life, 
growth  and  distortion  of  urban  centres  and 
provides  Impetus  to  speeding  up  the 
through-put  of  resources  and  leads  to  ever- 
higher  demands  for  energy. 

We  realize  that  a  complex  system  cannot 
be  adequately  described  In  a  few  paragraphs. 
Prescriptions  for  change  are  difficult  to  put 
forth  at  this  time.  Both  governments  and 
the  corporate  planning  sectors  need  to  rec- 
ognize their  potential  power.  Government 
has  a  multifaceted  role  in  a  Conserver  So- 
ciety setting:  to  act  as  wise  consumer,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  common  good,  to 
enact  legislation  that  promotes  the  efficient 
vise  of  resources  and  energy,  and  to  review 
existing  legislation,  regulations,  and  other 
policies  carefully  to  ensure  that  waste  Is  not 
built  In  to  the  system  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  guide  and  govern  the  actions  of 
both  corporate  and  private  citizens  of 
Canada. 

CONCH7.SIONS :  The  transition  to  a  Con- 
server  Society  does  not  mean  that  we  are  go- 
ing into  a  period  of  austerity  and  shortages. 
In  fact,  it  Is  the  reverse.  Only  by  adopting 
a  more  rational  and  conserving  approach  to 
the  common  energy,  resource,  and  environ- 
mental pool  that  sustains  us  all,  can  we  en- 
sure a  continuing  high  standard  of  living  for 
future  generations. 
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INVENTIVE  BROTHERS 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Memphis  Press 
Scimitar  contained  a  story  abou'-  Calvin 
Flippin.  13,  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Young  Flippin,  son  of  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, created  an  electronic  aluminum- 
foiled  robot,  with  the  help  of  his  11- 
year-old  brother,  Michael,  on  a  very 
modest  budget.  Upon  talking  with  their 
mother,  I  learned  that  the  Flippin  broth- 
ers financed  this  project  with  money  they 
received  as  gifts  from  family  and  friends. 

The  brothers  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing, attend  Humes  Junior  High  School 
of  the  Memphis  city  schools.  As  the  arti- 
cle points  out,  Calvin  read  nearly  every 
book  on  electronics  in  his  school  library. 
Unfortunately,  schools  like  Humes  do  not 


offer  courses  in  specialty  areas  like  elec- 
tronics. 

The  inadequacies  of  the  school  cur- 
riculums  bring  into  focus  the  problems 
which  public  education  suffers  within 
Memphis  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
every  young  man  and  woman  in  America 
has  access  to  a  first  rate  education.  A 
vast  reservoir  of  potential,  such  as  that 
of  the  Flippin  brothers,  rests  untapped. 
Potential  which  is  not  developed  into 
professional  excellence  and  achievement 
is  a  future  waste  which  we  cannot  afford. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  details 
of  Michf.el  and  Calvin's  interesting  scien- 
tific endeavor : 

(From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 
Feb.  U,  19771    » 
Inventive  Brothers  Build  Complex 
Robot  Monsters 
(By  Ruth  Jacquemlne) 
When  Calvin  Flippin  was  8,  he  picked  up 
some  "dead""  Christmas  tree  lights,  "fooled 
around"  with  a  battery  and  made  the  lights 
work. 

"'It  made  me  feel  so  good,"  said  Calvin, 
now  13.  "I  yelled,  'I'm  a  scientist,  I'm  a  scien- 
tist." '" 

That"3  the  way  Calvin  remembers  the  be- 
ginning of  his  electronics  career. 

Calvin  and  his  brother,  Michael,  11.  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Columbus  Flippin,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Flippin  of  227  B  Market  Mall,  are 
the  center  of  Interest  at  Humes  Junior  High 
School  Just  now  as  creators  of  an  aluminum 
foil  monster  named  Adam  II  that  walks  and 
talks.  It's  a  robot,  Junior  high  style. 

Adam  Is  the  second  robot  built  by  the 
Flippin  brothers  and  a  third,  more-sophisti- 
cated model  Is  In  the  making.  The  next  one 
not  only  will  walk  and  talk,  says  Calvin,  It 
will  be  able  to  think  as  well. 

The  Flippin  boys,  like  others  at  Humes, 
have  had  only  a  smattering  of  science  in- 
struction. But  Calvin,  the  Inventor,  declares 
he  has  read  a  whole  raft  of  books  on  elec- 
tronics. 

"I  guess  I  have  read  every  book  on  elec- 
tronics In  the  school  library  and  In  the  pub- 
lic library,  too,"  he  said. 

Calvin's  brush  with  robots  has  been  mini- 
mal. 

Calvin  has  never  seen  a  robot,  except  for 
his  two,  first,  and  then  Adam  n,  a  fact  which 
could  account  for  Adam  II's  unesthetlc 
appearance. 

The  box-like  gadget  is  made  of  strong 
paper  board  and  sheathed  In  foil,  wears  blue 
light  caps  for  eyes  and  a  buzzer  mouth.  A 
wide-open  silt  in  Its  chest  says,  "Hello,"  In 
primitive  print,  but  the  voice  (Calvin's 
through  transmission)  comes  from  a  speaker 
on  top  of  the  robot's  head. 

The  electronic  panel  that  controls  the  mon- 
ster Is  made  from  four  pieces  of  paneling  and 
contains  countless  tiny  copper  wire  nesting 
together  like  a  bowl  of  spaghetti. 

Calvin,  who  takes  the  lead  with  Michael 
following  In  his  wake,  Is  knowledgeable  about 
the  household  or  Industrial  uses  for  the  va- 
rious robot  parts  he  picked  up  at  an  elec- 
tronics retail  store  at  a  total  cost  of  S42.34. 
Calving  made  his  first  robot.  Mr.  Metric, 
as  a  math  class  project,  to  lecture  on  the 
metric  system  to  the  class. 

The  next  robot,  says  Calvin,  will  be  pro- 
grammed and  speak  from  a  tape  recording  of 
his  voice.  It  win  be  eight  feet  tall  and  cost 
about  $80. 

But  it  will  never  come  to  pass  If  Calvin's 
and  Michael's  grades  don't  hold  up.  That's 
orders  from  their  father,  pastor  of  Old  Land- 
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mark  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  They're  al- 
ready spending  about  two  hours  a  day  on 
robots. 

Calvin  isn't  sure  whether  the  computer 
monster  man  would  be  good  or  bad  for  man- 
kind's future. 

"In  one  way  I'm  for  It,  In  another  way 
I'm  against  It,"  he  said,  "It  could  make  men 
lazy,  like  a  calculator  that  makes  them  not 
use  their  brain.  But,  then,  you  could  send  a 
robot  to  do  what  a  thousand  men  could  do." 

And  even  that  could  be  bad,  reflected  Cal- 
vin, when  you  consider  how  machines  could 
throw  men  out  of  work. 

"Man  has  made  his  own  extinction,"  he 
concluded  philosophically. 


BAN  ON  SACCHARIN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  Federal  regulations  in  recent  years 
have  in  my  opinion  been  more  absurd 
or  nonsensical  than  the  recently  pro- 
posed ban  on  saccharin.  This  ban,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect,  will  cause  both 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public  and 
severe  hardship  on  people  such  as  dia- 
betics, who  need  a  sugar  substitute.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  that  a  person  would  have 
to  drink  the  equivalent  of  800  dietetic 
sodas  a  day  to  have  a  chance  of  contract- 
ing cancer.  Drinking  800  bottles  of  any- 
thing, even  water,  could  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  your  health.  To  ban  its  chemical 
based  solely  on  these  ma.ssive  doses  is 
simply  crazy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  ultimate 
blame  for  this  proposed  regulation  mast 
lie  with  Congress.  In  19'i8.  the  Congress 
pa.ssed  the  Delaney  amendment  which 
said  without  exception  that  "no  additive 
shall  be  deemed  safe  if  it  Ls  found  to  in- 
duce cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or 
animal." 

In  my  opinion,  this  language  is  so 
broad  that  it  is  literally  unworkable.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  us  want  to  see  potentially 
hazardous  food  additives  being  used. 
However.  I  believe  the  Delaney  language 
should  be  broadened  to  give  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  greater  flexibility 
and  latitude  to  make  a  reasonable  de- 
cision based  on  all  the  facts.  The  Delaney 
amendment  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  animal,  nor  does  it  ad- 
dress itself  to  reasonable  tolerance  levels 
for  humans  of  certain  chemicals  such  as 
saccharin.  I  strongly  hope  that  the  House 
will  t«ike  action  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies which  are  now  present  in  the  current 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  of  March  13, 
1977,  which  appeared  in  the  Wilmington 
Sunday  News  Journal  does  a  fine  job  in 
placing  this  issue  in  proper  perspective. 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks : 

Bittersweet 

Don't  Jump  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration for  Its  Impending  ban  on  the  arti- 
ficial sweetener  saccharin.  Jump  on  your  con- 
gressmen Instead  for  not  having  seen  flt  to 
change  the  law  that  makes  this  kind  of  ban 
not  onlv  possible,  but  actuallv  mandatorv. 

The  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
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Is  the  basic  law  dealing  with  food  additives, 
drug  safety  and  effectiveness,  and  cosmetic 
products.  It  has  been  amended  several  times. 
One  such  amendment  is  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment of  1958,  specifying  that  "No  additive 
shall  be  deemed  safe  If  It  is  found  to  induce 
cancer  when  Ingested  by  man  or  animal." 
Rep.  James  J.  Delaney  of  New  York  pushed 
through  that  amendment  by  virtue  of  his  po- 
sition on  the  Hou-se  Rules  Committee,  even 
though  many  of  his  colleagues  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  amendment"s  language  was  too 
comprehensive. 

Indeed  the  major  problem  with  the  Delaney 
amendment  is  that  it  makes  no  quantitative 
distinctions.  Thus,  when  a  recent  Canadian 
test  showed  that  some  rats  on  a  diet  of  5 
per  cent  pure  saccharin  for  their  entire  lives 
developed  bladder  cancer  while  in  a  control 
group  the  Incidence  of  such  cancer  was  sig- 
nificantly lower,  the  PDA  in  compliance  with 
the  law  had  to  Issue  the  saccharin  ban. 

Future  tests  may  well  reveal  that  saccharin 
Is  a  signlflcant  carcinogen  and  that  we  are 
well  off  without  it.  But  for  the  time  being  all 
that  the  Canadian  study  shows  is  that  If  rats 
ingest  a  massive  amount  of  saccharin — the 
equivalent  for  humans  of  800  diet  sodas  a 
day  throughout  a  lifetime — then  some  rats 
develop  cancerous  tumors.  Commonsense 
would  make  one  expect  serious  illness  of  some 
sort  from  such  overconsumption  of  any  die- 
tary Item. 

The  Delaney  amendment  then  must  be 
faulted  for  falling  to  address  Itself  to  tol- 
erance levels.  It  also  overlooks  the  distinction 
between  man  and  animal.  Products  that  In- 
duce cancer  in  rats  do  not  necessarily  have 
the  same  effect  on  humana. 

Respected  scientists  have  for  years  urged 
modification  of  the  Delaney  language.  In 
1969  when  another  artificial  sweetener,  cycla- 
mate,  bit  the  dust.  Dr.  Roger  E.  Egeberg,  then 
assistant  secretary  for  health  and  scientific 
affairs,  pointed  out  that  scientific  measure- 
ment techniques  had  Improved  1,000-fold 
since  the  Delaney  amendment  was  written 
and  that  this  made  the  general  language  of 
the  amendment  obsolete. 

But  the  Delaney  amendment  still  stands, 
cyclamate  Is  still  off  the  shelves  (ais  are 
other  products)  where  It  may  soon  be  Joined 
by  saccharin,  and  people  and  Industries  that 
rely  on  artificial  sweeteners  are  wondering 
what  their  next  moves  shoula  be. 

According  to  the  FDA,  no  other  artificial 
sweetener  is  ready  for  licensing  and  mar- 
keting. Does  this  mean  that  diabetics  will 
have  no  sweetened  food  available  to  them? 
Probably  not,  for  there  Is  talk  of  making 
saccharin  available  on  a  prescription  basis. 
No  doubt  this  will  push  up  costs. 

How  about  other  consumers  who  have 
been  using  artificial  sweeteners  or  products 
with  artificial  sweeteners  (diet  sodas,  etc.) 
for  reasons  of  weight  control?  Will  they  re- 
turn to  suear  uspi^e,  weight  gain,  and  poc- 
sible  ailments  connected  with  weight  gain? 

Perhaps  most  worrisome  from  the  health 
point  of  view  is  the  suggestion  by  some  diet 
soda  producers  that  they  will  "reformulate" 
and  will  have  low-calorie  products  available 
as  saccharin  usage  Is  phased  out.  What  a.ssur- 
ance  Is  there  that  this  mysterious  new  form- 
ula will  not  be  more  harmful  than  the  sac- 
charin which  has  been  In  use  since  the  turn 
of  the  century? 

Before  the  saccharin  ban  Is  supposed  to  go 
into  full  effect  this  summer,  there  Is  time 
for  cooler  heads  to  prevail.  The  Congre.ss  can 
amend  the  Delaney  amendment.'  The  FDA, 
If  still  convinced  of  the  potential  harm 
from  saccharin,  might  then  be  able  to  re- 
quire a  warning  label  similar  to  that  for 
cigarettes. 

What  hapnened  with  saccharin  last  week 
Is  another  unfortunate  example  of  overreg- 
ulatlon  forced  upon  a  federal  agencv  by  an 
outdated  law.  Isn't  It  time  that  Congress 
extricate  us  from  this  foolishness? 
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AGRICULTURAL   DISASTER    RELIEF 
AND  THE  EMERGENCY  FEED  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  5041  to  authorize 
a  program  to  provide  assistance  in  areas 
where  feed  for  livestock  or  poultry  is 
scarce  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 
This  bill  is  an  improved  version  of  H.R. 
4249  which  I  introduced  on  March  2. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  5041 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  an  improved  emergency 
program    to    provide    assistance    In    kreas 
where    feed    for    livestock    or    poultry    is 
scarce  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Feed 
Act  of  1977"'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") may  Implement  an  emergency  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons 
described  in  subsection  (b)  In  maintaining 
and  preserving  livestock  or  poultry  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  (Including  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands)  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
because  of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  disease,  insect  Infesta- 
tion, or  other  natural  disaster. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  bona  fide  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  primarily  and  directly  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  operations  Involved 
with  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or  mar- 
keting livestock  (including  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  buffalo)  and  poul- 
try (Including  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
geese ) .  In  the  case  of  corporations  or  part- 
nerships engaged  in  such  an  agricultural 
operation,  such  assistance  shall  be  provided 
only  when  a  majority  Interests  in  such 
corooratlon  or  partnershin  Is  held  by  stock- 
holders or  partners  who  themselves  are  pri- 
marily and  directly  engaged  In  such  opera- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Assistance  in  the  form  of  re- 
imbursements described  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  mpxie  to  any  person 
described  in  section  2(b)  who — 

( 1 )  has  (A)  suffered,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  natural  disaster,  a 
substantial  loss  of  feed  normally  produced  on 
his  farm  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  his  live- 
stock or  poultry,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  (B)  has  incurred,  as  a  result  of  the 
conditions  caused  by  the  natural  disaster, 
significantly  higher  costs  (taking  into  ac- 
count market  prices  for  feed  outside  the 
emergency  area)  In  obtaining  the  feed  he 
normally  purchases  for  such  livestock  or 
poultry  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(2)  had  an  Insufficient  supply  of  feed  and, 
therefore,  had  to  purchase  feed  In  Increased 
quantities  or  at  increa.sed  costs,  as  a  result 
of  the  conditions  caused  by  the  natural 
disaster,  in  order  to  feed  his  livestock;  ex- 
cept that,  in  determining  whether  such  pur- 
chase of  feed  was  neces«:ary,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  take  into  consideration  feed  nor- 
mallv  grown  and  available  to  the  person  for 
seeding  purooses  or  for  sale  to  others  who  use 
the  fee-l  for  seeding  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  orovlde  reimburse- 
ments to  elieible  persons  for  exnenses  Incur- 
red in  purcha.«!lng  feed  for  their  livestock 
or  poultry.  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

such  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  such  person  would  have  received  if 
he  bad  applied  for  assistance  under  section 
3. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  assist  persons 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  in  locat- 
ing available  sources  of  feed  for  livestock  and 
poultry.  In  making  such  assistance  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  minimize 
adverse  economic  Impacts  on  market  prices 
for  food  outside  the  area  affected  by  the  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  emergency. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act  through  the 
Community  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  disposes  of  any 
feed,  for  which  he  has  been  reimbursed 
under  this  program,  In  any  manner  other 
than  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  market 
value  of  the  feed  Involved,  to  be  recovered 
by  the  Secretary  In  a  civil  suit  brought 
for  that  purpose,  and.  in  addition,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year. 

Sec.  9.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1427).  section  421  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1433).  and  the  Act  en- 
titled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  sale  at  cur- 
rent support  prices  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  provide  feed  for  livestock  in  areas 
determined  to  be  emergency  areas,  and  for 
crther  purposes",  approved  September  21, 
1959,  as  amended  (73  Stat.  574,  7  TJ.S.C.  1427 
note)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  also  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  In  support  of  H.R.  5041  and  other 
Improvements  In  agricultural  disaster  relief 
programs.  The  remarks  I  directed  to  their 
attention  follow  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  favorable  consideration  to  legis- 
lative proposals  which  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee may  recommend  in  this  regard. 

The   Honorable  James  Abdnor  Before  the 

Conservation   and   Credft   STjBcoMMmrE, 

CoMMrrTEE  on  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  commend  and  thank  you  for  hold- 
ing this  hearing  to  discuss  the  drought  sit- 
uation and  shortcomings  of  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  hear  proposals  and  ideas  for 
emergency  disaster  assistance  to  farmers.  I 
come  before  you  not  as  one  who  thinks  he 
has  all  the  answers  but  as  one  who  has  had 
a  lot  of  experience  with  the  problems. 

I  would  venture  a  guess  that  few.  If  any, 
of  my  colleagues  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  to  deal  simultaneously  with  drought, 
flood,  and  winter  weather  disasters  as  I  have. 
Of  course,  market  prices  for  farm  products 
have  also  been  at  disastrous  levels  consider- 
ing inflated  production  costs,  but  no  program 
has  yet  come  into  play  to  deal  with  that  par- 
ticular problem  (except  the  commodity  loan 
program  Insofar  as  It  assists  farmers  In  hold- 
ing their  grain  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices). 

To  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disastrous  conditions  In 
South  Dakota  and  the  Federal  response  to 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  an  overhaul  of  exist- 
ing programs  Is  needed  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive and  unified  agricultural  disaster  re- 
lief assistance  program  which  is  both  effec- 
tive and  efficient  and.  at  the  same  time,  equi- 
table to  all  farmers  In  the  disaster  area. 
That's  a  mighty  tall  order  which  I  realize  Is 
easier  said  than  done.  I  do  have  a  number 
of  suggestions  which  we  have  learned  through 
hard  experience,  however,  and  I  offer  them 
for  your  consideration. 
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First  of  all,  there  should  be  a  single  office 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  whose 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  and  oversee  agricul- 
tural disaster  relief  programs.  Many  of  the 
problems  with  these  programs  have  stemmed 
from  the  lack  of  such  coordination  and  over- 
sight. There  are  eight  programs,  administered 
and  four  agencies  and  two  departments,  with 
which  we  have  dealt  and  I  will  briefly  dis- 
cuss a  few  of  the  problems  we  have  experi- 
enced with  them. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PmHA),  USDA's  lender  of  last  resort,  ad- 
ministers the  Emergency  Loan  and  Emer- 
gency  Livestock   Credit   programs. 

The  Emergency  Loan  Program  provides 
financial  assistance  to  farmers  to  cover  ac- 
tual production  losses.  The  Interest  rate  for 
this  program  Ls  5  percent,  and  the  biggest 
problem  with  It  has  been  the  red  tape  in- 
volved In  qualifying.  FmHA  maintains  that 
the  5-year  production  history  they  have  re- 
quired for  application  for  assistance  under 
this  program  Is  mandated  by  provisions  in 
the  law  Itself,  but  such  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements have  proven  Impossible  for  many 
farmers  to  meet.  Also,  state  and  local  PmHA 
officials  have  told  us  that  such  extensive 
records  are  a  needless  source  of  aggravation 
to  farmers  and  that  the  program  could  oper- 
ate very  well  without  them. 

The  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  program 
provides  loan  guarantees  for  stockmen  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  financing  required 
to  remain  In  business  without  such  assist- 
ance. The  Interest  rate  is  negotiated  between 
the  borrower  and  the  lender,  and  the  major 
problem  with  the  program  has  been  that  to 
a  stockman  In  financial  trouble,  additional 
financing  at  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  is  like 
throwing  an  anchor  to  a  drowning  man. 
Still,  this  pro-am  has  been  all  that  has 
allowed  some  stockmen  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. Although  only  Improved  market  prices 
can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  assistance  with 
Interest  rates  and  Improved  market  prices 
will  make  this  program  obsolete,  It  should 
be  preserved  for  the  aid  it  has  provided  to 
a  few. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  administered 
the  defunct  Emergency  Livestock  Peed  pro- 
gram and  now  performs  the  local  adminis- 
trative duties  for  the  Hay  Transportation 
Assistance.  Livestock  Transportation  Assist- 
ance, and  Emergenr-y  Feed  programs,  which 
have  been  Implemented  by  the  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Administration.  PDAA  Is  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  and,  If  you're  wonder- 
ing how  HUD  got  mixed  up  in  transporting 
and  feeding  cows,  perhaps  I  can  explain. 

In  July  of  last  year  I  wrote  then  Secre- 
tary Butz  asking  him  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  old  Emergency  Livestock  Feed 
program  under  which  ASCS  provided  oats  to 
disaster  stricken  stockmen.  The  oats  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram in  years  past,  and  it  was  evident  that 
CCC's  remaining  stocks  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  see  my  constituents  through  what 
has  been  the  worst  drought  on  record  in 
many  parts  of  South  Dakota.  There  were 
numerous  glaring  problems  with  the  pro- 
gram that  I  felt  should  be  addressed  as  well. 
The  oats  ran  out  as  expected  before  USDA 
could  come  up  with  a  replacement  program. 
My  South  Dakota  congressional  colleagues, 
Governor  Knelp.  and  myself  were  successful 
In  persuading  the  Federal  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  implement  a  similar 
program  under  their  broad  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act.  Despite  the 
fact  ASCS  Is  administering  the  program  lo- 
cally, PDAA  Is  not  really  comfortable  with 
it  nor  do  I  believe  HUD  knows  much  about 
feeding  livestock. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  asked  Secretary 
Knebel  to  furnish  a  draft  bill  which  would 
amend  USDA's  authority  for  the  old  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Peed  program  to  allow  con- 
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tlnued  assistance  to  stockmen  in  need  of 
feed,  despite  the  depletion  of  CCC's  stocks. 
Specifically,  I  asked  that  the  legislation  pro- 
vide assistance  to  any  stockman  in  a  de- 
clared disaster  area  who  has  a  demonstrable 
loss  of  and  need  for  feed  so  that  he  might 
purchase  such  feed  through  commercial 
channels.  I  suggested  that  the  level  of  such 
assistance  be  set  at  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
feed  delivered  to  the  farmer's  stock. 

Further,  I  asked  that  the  financial  means 
test  be  eliminated  so  that  assistance  can  be 
made  available  to  all  disaster  stricken  stock- 
men on  an  equitable  basis.  Such  a  financial 
means  test  had  been  required  under  the  old 
program  and  had  proven  to  be  extremely 
unworkable  and  unfair  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  Just  what  is  "undue 
financial  hardship."  The  new  program  under 
FDAA's  authority  has  no  such  test  and  is 
far  superior  in  this  respect. 

Recently  Secretary  Bergland  provided  a 
draft  of  the  bill  I  had  requested  in  Decem- 
ber, and  I  introduced  it  on  March  2nd  as 
H.R.  4249  (even  though  I  felt  it  to  be  in- 
adequate in  several  respects).  Chairman 
Jones  introduced  an  identical  bill  (H.R. 
4295)  on  the  same  day,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Subcommittee  is  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  important  and  use- 
ful legislation.  Since  I  Introduced  H.R.  4249, 
however,  we  have  given  additional  thought 
to  its  shortcomings  and  I  have  today  intro- 
duced an  improved  version.  The  improve- 
ments which  are  Included  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Additional  livestock — that  is  hogs, 
horses,  and  buffalo — will  be  eligible  for 
assistance. 

(2)  Poultry  will  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

(3)  Persons  eligible  for  assistance  must  be 
primarily  and  directly  Involved  In  the  pro- 
duction of  eligible  livestock  or  poultry  (this 
provision  Is  consistent  with  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act) . 

(4)  Grain  needed  for  seed  will  not  be 
counted  against  a  producer's  need  for  live- 
stock or  poultry  feed, 

(5)  Those  who  purchased  feed  due  to  the 
emergency  but  prior  to  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination that  an  emergency  exists  will  be 
ensured  of  being  eligible  for  assistance. 

(6)  Producers  who  have  purchased  feed  In 
the  past  as  a  part  of  their  normal  operation 
will  be  eligible  for  assistance  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  Increase  In  cost  of  such  feed 
purchases  attributable  to  the  emergency. 

(7)  Transportation  expenses  will  be  spe- 
cifically Included  as  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
feed  purchased  and  the  assistance  provided 
will  be  50  percent  of  the  delivered  cost  of 
such  feed. 

(8)  A.sslstance  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  forage  rental  outside  the  emergency 
area  and  the  full  cost  of  transporting  eligible 
livestock  back  to  their  normal  location  will 
be  provided  if  doing  so  is  more  economical 
than  paying  50  percent  of  the  delivered  cost 
of  feed. 

(9)  If  the  producer  determines  it  Is  in  his 
best  Interest  to  sell  his  livestock  or  poultry 
and  replace  them  after  the  emergency  con- 
ditions have  abated,  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  him  against  lncrea.ses  In  the 
national  market  price  and  50  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  his  actual  loss  from  the 
sale  and  repurchase  of  eligible  livestock  or 
poultry  may  exceed  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional market  price. 

(10)  An  eligible  producer  is  specifically 
prohibited  from  receiving  assistance  for  more 
livestock  or  poultry  than  he  would  have  held 
In  absence  of  the  emergency  assistance  pro- 
gram, but  they  need  not  be  the  same  live- 
stock or  poultry  and  no  minimum  time  of 
ownership  can  be  established. 

(11)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
assistance  for  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  to 
maintain  eligible  livestock  or  poultry  In  the 
condition  they  would  have  been  maintained 
In  absence  of  the  emergency. 

(12)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist 
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eligible  producers  in  locating  available  sup- 
plies of  feed  and  directed  to  do  so  in  a  fash- 
ion which  minimizes  to  the  degree  possible 
the  adverse  impacts  on  feed  prices  outside 
the  emergency  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  truly  believe  this  amended 
version  of  my  bill  (H.R.  4249)  and  your  own 
(H.R.  4295)  will  provide  an  excellent  emerg- 
ency feed  program,  and  I  recommend  its 
adoption  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
Merely  getting  the  program  out  of  HUD  and 
into  USDA.  where  it  belongs,  will  help;  but 
adoption  of  the  additional  provisions  I  have 
addressed  will  ensure  that  the  new  program 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  the  past. 

In  concluding.  I  should  mention  the  two 
major  programs  of  assistance  to  drought- 
stricken  grain  farmers.  They  are.  of  course, 
the  Disaster  (yield  deficiency)  Payment  and 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  programs.  Both 
programs  have  been  of  considerable  help  to 
farmers,  but  boi,h  can  be  Improved. 

The  Disaster  Payment  program  is  based- 
on  the  allotment  system,  which  Is  badly  out 
of  date;  and,  as  a  restUt,  Is  grossly  unfair  to 
many  farmers.  Furthermore,  the  payments  It 
provides  are  nowhere  near  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Amending  the  program  to  Include  all 
"planted"  acres,  rather  than  Just  "allotment" 
acres,  will  help;  but  even  so.  it  will  not  pro- 
vide adequate  protection. 

It  seems  that  the  only  likely  means  where- 
by farmers  can  be  afforded  the  protection 
they  need  is  through  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved Federal  Crop  Insurance  program.  Cur- 
rently the  program  only  covers  certain  crops 
in  certain  areas.  In  drought  emergency  areas 
FCIC  has  stopped  accepting  any  new  appli- 
cations at  all  due  to  the  Impact  the  increased 
liability  could  have  on  the  premiums  on  ex- 
isting insurees  in  the  years  to  come.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  latter  problem  Is  H.R.  4289.  which 
I  have  co-sponsored  with  Congressman  Hage- 
dorn.  to  provide  that  the  Increased  liability 
of  new  insurees  in  an  emergency  area  be 
borne  by  the  Treasury. 

The  program  itself  must  be  broadened  and 
expanded  to  encourage  the  maximum  par- 
ticipation, however,  arid  it  appears  the  best 
way  to  do  so  is  to  subsidize  a  portion — such 
as  one-quarter  to  one-third — of  the  premium. 
Estimates  are  that  even  considering  the  cost 
of  the  subsidy  the  program  would  save  the 
Treasury  money  over  the  cost  of  the  Disaster 
Payment  program  and  would  at  the  same  time 
provide  farmers  with  better  coverage. 

I  would  suggest  that  farmers  be  given  the 
option  of  participating  in  one  program  or 
the  other,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  insurance  program  and 
thereby  help  to  Insure  themselves  against 
production  lo'-ses.  Farmers  should  be  allowed 
to  ln.sure  their  full  cost  of  production  or  such 
lower  level  as  they  may  choose,  and  their 
premiums  would  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  deeply  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  discuss  these 
vital  Issues.  We  have  Just  had  some  badly 
needed  moisture  delivered  to  us  In  South 
Dakota  along  with  some  severe  winter  weath- 
er in  parts  of  the  State.  I  hone  that  It  signals 
the  end  of  the  drought  which  has  plaeued  us. 
I  know,  though,  that  f^ere  will  again  be  the 
need  for  the  prcrrams  we  are  discussing 
here  today,  and  I  urge  your  action  on  the 
specific  programs  and  problems  I  have 
addressed. 


GEORGE   A.    McCLATN   CELEBRATES 
lOlST  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  a  very  special  gentleman  who 
resides  in  my  congressional  district.  He 
is  George  A.  McClain  of  Pearblossom, 
Calif.,  and  he  has  recently  celebrated 
his  101st  birthday. 

Age  is  no  barrier  to  Mr.  McClain  in 
leading  an  active  life.  He  enjoys  driving 
his  car,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  only  two 
people  in  the  State  of  California  who 
holds  a  driver's  license  at  his  age. 

A  native  of  North  Carolina,  George 
McClain  has  lived  in  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley for  27  years.  One  of  15  children  him- 
self, he  has  three  daughters,  13  grand- 
children, numerous  great-grandchildren, 
and  a  great-great-granddaughter. 

Many  of  the  McClain  clan  gathered 
at  the  paternal  home  to  help  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  momentous  occasion.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  joins  with  me  and 
members  of  the  family  in  wishing 
George  McClain  a  very  happy  101st 
birthday  and  many  more  to  come. 


THE  BITTER  VERDICT  AGAINST 
SACCHARIN 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Friday,  March  11,  1977.  This  editorial 
faulted  the  recent  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration ban  on  saccharin. 

The  editorial  identifies  the  real  cul- 
prit in  this  unwarranted  action  as  the 
1958  Delaney  amendment  to  the  basic 
FDA  statute.  This  amendment  eliminated 
distinctions  among  foods  on  the  basis  of 
the  degree  of  danger  which  they  posed 
to  humans.  As  a  result,  the  FDA  must 
now  make  its  ridiculous  rulings  such  as 
last  week's  ban  on  saccharin.  I  believe 
this  ban  should  be  lifted. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
The  Bitter  'Verdict  Against  Saccharin 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  no 
option  but  to  ban  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
foods  and  beverages  when  Canadian  tests 
showed  that  some  rats  fed  large  amount  of 
the  substance  developed  cancer.  Since  1958 
there  has  been  a  statute — the  Delaney 
Amendment  to  the  basic  F.D.A.  statute — 
which  flatly  bans  any  food  additive  that,  in 
its  words,  "is  found  to  Induce  cancer  when 
Ingested  by  man  or  animal  .  .  ."  The  law 
admits  no  qualifications.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  reputable  research  with  monkeys 
disclosed  no  abnormalities  after  they  had 
been  given  large  does  of  saccharin  for  6'/2 
years  cannot  even  be  taken  Into  account. 

Saccharin  has  been  used  for  about  80  years, 
with  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  produced 
a  single  cancer  In  a  single  human  being.  The 
rats  whose  tumors  caused  the  F.D.A.  to  act 
were  fed  diets  containing  5  percent  sac- 
charin. 

A  human  would  have  to  drink  800  12- 
ounce  bottles  of  diet  soda  dally  every  day 
of  life  to  ingest  a  quantity  of  saccharin 
comparable  to  that  fed  the  unfortunate  rats. 
Yet  diabetics  and  other  who  cannot  or  should 
not  Ingest  normal  sugar  are  being  denied 
their  last  known  legal  sweetener  on  the  basis 
of  that  unrealistic  "test  of  safety." 

The  defects  of  the  Delaney  Amendment 
go  beyond  the  fate  of  saccharin^-or.  earlier, 
of  cyclamates  which  were  banned  on  similar 
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evidence.    The    unqualified 
Delaney  Amendment  prohlbl 
clsion  making.  .In  effect.  It 
rlak  ot  cancer  can   be 
that  Is  that.  There  U  no  rooi^ 
the  benefits  of  saccharin  or 
substance  Is  involved  against 
such   cost-benefit   analysis   Is 
sensible  Judgment. 

The    saccharine    decision 
weakness  of  the  Delany 
has    long    needed    replacemenjt 
balanced  effort  to  protect  the 
carcinogens. 
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RENEGOTIATION  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1977 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  lilNISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  15. 


Speak  ;r 


Record 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr 
committee    on    General 
Renegotiation  of  the  House 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs 
hold  hearing.s  late  this 
4082,  the  Renegotiation 
1977. 

Hearings  will  be  held  J 
30  at  1  p.m.,  and  March  31 
room  2128  Raybum  Office 

At  this  point  in  the 
a  press  release  annoiuicing 
ings: 

Chairman  Joseph  G.  Minish 
Banking  Subcommittee  on 
day  announced  that  his  pane] 
hearings  on  the  proposed 
form  Act.  on  March  29.  30.  and 

On    February    29,    Mlnlsh 
number  of  cosponsors,  Introdu 
which  provides  for  the  most 
and  thorough  reform  of   the 
process  In  the  history  of  the  A 

Renegotiation  is  the  process 
government  attempts  to  recap 
proBts  on  defense,  space,  and 
government  contracts.  The  stat^' 
which  has  been  severely  crit 
many  loopholes,  as  well  as  its 
emptions.  Is  now  In  a  state  oi 
Minish's  bill  passed  the  House 
the  Senate  failed  even  to 
extension  of  the  existing  law. 

"It  is  clear,"  Minish  argtied.  ' 
do  our  utmost  to  see  that  the 
not  Tipped  off"  by  excessive 
fense  contracts  relating  to  the 
terest  and  national  security  of 
By    reviving    the    Act's    full 
making  it  permanent,  we   wil 
surance  to  the  American  ta-i 
not  being  overcharged  on  his 
our  Nation's  defense. 

The  major  provisions  of  the 
latlon   would   make   the 
which   has   in   the  past  been 
short   periods,   permanent   and 
Renegotiation    Board    member 
staggered  terms  of  office. 

In  addition,  the  bill  alters  th 
the  Renepotiation  Act  to  put 
on  renderlne  decisions  rather 
accommodations,  and  requires 
tlations  be  conducted  on  a 
division  basis,  rather  than  th« 
gregate  system.  This  provision 
conglomerates    from    averaging 
losses  In  different  divisions  in 
cane  excessive  profit  determln 

The  bill  also  tiehtens  uo 
exemption  for  commercial  arti 
for  a  study  of  the  new  durab 
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equipment  exemption,  and  eliminates  the 
oil  and  gas  well  exemption. 

Moreover,  Minish's  measure  would  provide 
substantial  penalties  for  late  filings  and 
non-filings  with  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
give  the  Board  Chairman  executive  author- 
ity, the  Board  and  its  regional  arms  sup- 
poena  power,  and  would  require  audits  of  all 
filings  with  the  Board.  At  present,  the  great 
majority  of  contractor  filings  are  not  subject 
even  to  a  rudimentary  audit,  and  studies 
have  Indicated  that  profits  reported  to  the 
Board  are  often  understated  In  an  effort  by 
contractors  to  retain  excessive  profits. 

"The  glaring  loopholes  which  allow  the 
big  corporations  to  reap  excessive  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people  con- 
tinue in  force."  Mlnlsh  said.  "I  am  hopeful 
that  the  new  Congress  and  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  work  together  to  reform  the 
renegotiation  process  In  the  Intere.st  of  Jus- 
tice." 


March  15,  1977 


BEN  RAMSEY  RETIRES  AFTER  50 
YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Honorable  Ben  Ramsey  retired  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion this  year.  Texas  lost  one  of  its  finest 
public  servants.  Ben  Ramsey  was  elected 
as  a  commissioner  after  a  distingui.shed 
career  as  State  representative.  State  sen- 
ator and  12  years  as  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Texas,  a  record  that  will  probably 
stand  for  a  long  while. 

The  east  Texan  was  a  pillar  of  quiet 
strength  in  his  role  as  chief  officer  of  the 
Texas  Senate.  Never  loud  or  flamboyant, 
Ramsey  managed  to  direct  the  senate 
eflRciently  without  cracking  the  whip.  He 
was  the  wise,  droll,  prudent  Texas  states- 
man who  said  less,  and  got  more  done 
than  any  public  servant  of  our  times. 

Veteran  Dallas  News  reporter  Dick 
Morehead  recently  profiled  Ramsey  in 
the  Texao  Railroad  Commission's  maga- 
zine, Texas  Today: 

Ben  Ramsey  Rettres  After  50  Years  of 
Public  Service 

Austin. — When  Ben  Ramsey  came  to  the 
state  capltol  45  years  ago  as  a  brand-new 
state  representative  Just  out  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School,  state  government 
was  a  rather  small  and  personal  affair. 

As  he  retires  from  the  Railroad  CommLsslon 
of  Texas  after  nearly  15  years  there  as  chair- 
man and  member,  the  Sage  of  San  Augustine 
is  leaving  a  government  which  is  larger  and 
much  more  expensive  than  he  found  it. 

But  Ramsey  never  lost  the  personal  touch, 
nor  the  conviction  that  much  of  the  growth 
of  government  Is  unnecessary,  if  not  actually 
wrong. 

Ramsey  isn't  like  the  East  Texan  who  said 
"I've  been  here  80  years.  I've  seen  a  lot  of 
changes — and  oeen  against  all  of  them." 

The  veteran  state  official  has  been  reason- 
ably piogiessive  but  never  foolish.  His  ca- 
reer has  been  marked  with  wisdom  and  loy- 
alty that  are  rare  in  any  field,  especially 
government. 

It's  Just  that  Ramsey  Isn't  showy,  or  even 
political  in  the  usual  sense.  As  a  campaigner, 
it  is  said.  Ramsey  never  ventured  from  his 
hotel  in  one  town.  Asked  why  he  wasn't  out 
shaking  hand.s.  Ramsey  replied  "none  of  them 
is  going  to  vote  for  me  anyway." 


But  Texans  did  vote  for  Ramsey.  Folks  in 
his  beloved  San  Augustine  twice  elected  him 
state  representative.  After  six  years  out  to 
practice  law,  he  was  elected  twice  as  state 
senator. 

In  1949,  Gov.  Beauford  H.  Jester  appointed 
Ramsey  secretary  of  state,  and  the  next  year 
he  won  election  as  lieutenant  governor  over 
a  formidable  field  In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. 

Five  elections  later,  Ramsey  was  still  lieu- 
tenant governor — longer  than  any  person  in 
Texas  history — and  a  living  legend  In  Texas 
politics  for  the  droll  and  .skillful  manner  in 
which  he  presided  over  the  state  senate. 

A  young  reporter  asked  Ramsey  "when 
does  the  senate  come  to  order?"  Without 
blinking,  Ramsey  replied  "Young  man,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas  never  comes 
to  order.  It  just  m.eets." 

As  a  presiding  officer,  Ramsey  could  cool 
senatorial  tempers  with  a  quip,  or  he  could 
be  firm  in  getting  the  business  accomplished 
in  a  minimum  of  time.  Nobody  ever  accused 
Ramsey  of  being  talkative,  at  least  In'publlc. 

Privately,  Ramsey  is  warm  and  friendly, 
and  he  is  a  devoted  family  man. 

Once,  when  two  of  his  young  daughters 
became  ill  while  he  was  "stumping  the 
state"  in  a  campaign,  Ramsey  Ignored  his 
campaign  schedule  and  returned  home  until 
the  girls  recovered. 

He  also  has  legions  of  friends,  mostly 
longstanding,  who  understand  and  appre- 
ciate Ramsey's  quiet  qualities,  which 
stranger^;  someti.nies  misinterpret  as  aloof- 
ness or  shyness. 

In  1961,  after  the  death  of  Commissioner 
Olin  Culberson,  then -Governor  Price  Dan- 
iel Sr.  appointed  Ramsey  to  fill  the  vacancy 
tjntll  the  1962  election. 

So,  he  moved  up  from  the  handsome  state 
salary  of  $4,800  then  paid  the  lieutenant 
governor  to  $17,500  annually  as  railroad  com- 
missioner. The  office  currently  pays  $42,300. 

Ramsey  has  served  on  the  commission 
with  Ernest  O.  Thompson,  once  called  "Mr. 
Petroleu,"  by  admirers  around  the  world 
for  his  regulatory  expertise;  with  Byron 
Tunnell,  Wiliiam  J.  Murray,  and  present 
commissioners  Judge  Jim  Langdon  and  Mack 
Wallace. 

Wallace  succeeded  Ramsey  as  commission 
chairman  under  the  rotating  that  office  to 
the  member  whose  term  is  expiring. 

The  new  six-year  commission  term  has 
been  filled  by  Rep.  Jon  Newton.  D-Beevlle, 
who  won  the  November  election  In  a  contest 
against   Republican   Walter   Wendlandt. 

Ramsey  makes  no  apology  for  his  con- 
servative political  views.  His  private  views 
are  as  conservative  as  his  public  stance.  Tae 
East  Texan  firmly  believes  It  Is  the  duty  of 
each  generation  to  "conserve"  and  build  on 
the  foundations  of  their  forefathers  and 
without  trying  to  change  the  system  In  one 
election. 

Ben  Ramsey  never  lost  the  personal  touch, 
nor  the  conviction  that  much  of  the  growth 
of  government  is  unnecessary,  If  not  ac- 
tually wrong. 

In  his  last  Inatigural  address  as  lieutenant 
governor  In  1962.  Ramsey  asserted: 

".  .  .  It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  rest  upon 
the  laurels  of  our  forefathers.  We  must  move 
forward.  Our  heritage  demands  a  forth- 
right policv  of  action  today  for  an  even  great- 
er Texas  of  tomorrow. 

"Conditions  change  with  passing  years,  but 
principles  and  processes  of  Democratic  gov- 
ernment remain  the  same.  Fundamentally,  a 
goorl  government  is  a  responsive  government. 
It  is  our  duty  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
deficit  must  be  wiped  out.  Income  must  equal 
outco.  The  cold  facts  of  the  balance  sheet 
must  be  recognized." 

In  one  of  his  longer  addresses,  lasting  over 
five  minutes,  Ramsey  called  for  "the  best" 
schools,  roads,  mental  hospitals,  welfare  and 
health  programs  . . .  "necessary  services  of  the 
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first  class"  but  It  never  put  him  among  the 
big  spenders  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Ramsey  always  contended  there  is  too  much 
wasted  motion  in  government  and  elsewhere. 
The  late  Allen  Duckworth,  political  edi- 
tor of  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Ramsey  although  the  two 
were  quite  different  men.  Once  Duckworth 
wrote  of  the  lieutenant  governor's  deadpan 
remark  about  witness  at  a  night  committee 
session  in  the  Senate. 

"That  man  is  working  under  a  great  handi- 
cap," a  senator  explained  to  Ramsey.  "He  is 
stone-deaf — can't  hear  a  thing. 

Replied  gentle  Ben:  "I  don't  think  he's 
handicapped.  He  doesn't  have  to  listen  to 
what  he  Is  saying." 

On  another  occasion,  a  friend  went  to  Ram- 
sey's office-apartment  and  was  surprised  to 
find  Ramsey  alone  in  the  living  room,  caus- 
ally reading  a  newspaper. 

"Ben,"  asked  the  visitor,  "don't  you  realize 
there  are  some  mighty  important  people 
waiting  outside  to  see  you?" 

Without  lowermg  his  paper,  Ramsey  mut- 
tered: "Well,  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  Maybe 
they'll  go  away." 

Shortly   after  his   tough    1950   victory   lor 
lieutenant   governor   against    11    opponents, 
several  of  them  at  least  as  well  known  as  he 
was,  Ramsey  tired  of  hearing  post-mortems 
on  why  the  others  lost  to  him. 
"You  have  overlooked  one  thing,"  he  noted. 
"What's  that?" 
"I  got  more  votes." 

Master  of  the  one-liner,  Ramsey  has  been 
called  "a  political  paradox,"  the  "Will  Rogers 
of  Texas  politics,"  and  some  less  complimen- 
tary names.  The  least  complimentary  are 
from  Texas  labor  leaders  who  never  forgave 
Ramsey  for  passing  several  labor  regulatory 
bills  through  the  legislature  while  he  was  a 
senator. 

One  is  the  "Right  to  Work"  law  against 
compulsory  union  membership,  which  union 
leaders  have  been  trying  to  repeal  for  almost 
30  years  without  success. 

He  also  was  an  advocate  of  regulating 
"loan  shrks,"  strong  law  enforcement  and 
Jerry  HoUeman,  then  chief  executive  of  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Labor,  who  left  the  orga- 
mzation  years  ago,  called  Ramsey  a  "despot" 
as  lieutenant  governor,  but  it  never  seemed 
to  bother  Ramsey.  He  directed  the  Senate 
with  what  cowboys  call  a  "loose  rein,"  letting 
senators  have  their  way  until  they  seemed  to 
be  traveling  the  wrong  course,  then  pulling 
them  up  short,  often  calming  tempers  with 
a  quip. 

His  words  in  public  as  a  Railroad  Commis- 
sion member  have  been  few  but  meaning- 
ful. Once  when  his  close  friend,  Edward 
Clark,  Austin  attorney  and  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Australia,  was  belaboring  federal 
authorities  In  a  speech  at  a  proration  hear- 
ing for  messing  up  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
Ramsey  replied : 

"We  like  to  hear  people's  troubles,"  said 
Ramsey.  "We  don't  think  Congress  does.  If 
they's  let  (the  oil  and  gas  Industry)  alone, 
it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  with  this 
commission." 

Ramsey  accepts  few  speaking  engagements. 
His  commencement  address  to  seniors  at  San 
Augustine  High  School  in  1951  Is  as  timely 
today  as  then. 

"Americans,  especially  the  young,  must 
chose  betwen  the  ideological  concepts  of 
individual  initiative  and  individual  rlehts 
versus  the  idea  that  government  should  be 
allowed  to  control  individual  activity,  busi- 
ness activity,  labor  and  wealth,  and  should 
have  the  power  to  dole  out  Jobs,  money, 
housing  and  what  have  you  as  it  seems  fit," 
he  explained. 

"That  way  of  thinking  and  the  traditional 
American  philosophy  are  as  far  apart  as  any 
two  concepts  can  possibly  be.  Yet,  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-powerful  government  has  taken 
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hold  in  some  places  in  this  country  to  a 
dangerous    and    Incredible    extent.  .  ." 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the  concept  has 
"taken  hold"  more  widely  and  to  a  more 
"Incredible  extent." 

"Are  we  going  to  continue  to  let  the  federal 
government  grow  In  power  and  In  scope  until 
we  have  reached  totalitarianism?"  asked 
Ramsey. 

Ramsey's  affection  for  his  beautiful  home 
country  at  San  Augustine  permeates  his  con- 
versation. While  Serving  as  acting  governor 
in  the  absence  of  then-Gov.  Allan  Shivers, 
Ramsey  once  decided  to  "reign"  over  the  state 
from  San  Augustine. 

"No  governor  h3s  reigned  from  San  Augus- 
tine in  a  long  time,"  he  explained.  "I  think 
I'll  stay  right  here.  If  a  fire  whistle  blows,  I 
will  go  over  to  the  window  and  look  out." 

After  leaving  the  Railroad  Commission, 
Ramsey  returned  to  San  Augustine  where  he 
plans  to  "practice  a  little  law."  But  he 
doesn't  intend  to  overwork. 

On  another  occasion  while  acting  gover- 
nor, Ramsey  stayed  in  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor's office.  Asked  why  he  didn't  occupy 
the  governor's  more  elaborate  offices,  as  the 
substitute  is  entitled  to  do,  Ramsey  replied 
"No  use  in  going  over  ttiere.  Shivers  locked 
up  everything  before  he  went — except  a 
chair," 

Well  why  didn't  Ramsey  go  over  and  sit  In 
the  governor's  chair?  "This  chair  over  here  is 
more  comfortable,"  quipped  the  executive. 

When  Ramsey  discovered  as  acting  gover- 
nor he  could  draw  835  a  day  In  that  role  In 
addition  to  $10  a  day  as  lieutenant  governor, 
he  remarked  "that's  a  pretty  good  deal.  Why 
doesn't  Shivers  go  to  Europe?" 

With  his  slouch  hat,  loose  suits,  and  shirt 
collar  overhanging  his  coat,  Ramsey  some- 
times resembled  an  unmade  bed.  On  special 
occasions,  such  as  Inaugurals,  his  wife  In- 
sisted on  Ramsey  getting  a  haircut.  "She 
acts  like  It  was  her  hair,"  he  grumbled  af- 
fectionately. Although  differing  with  much 
of  the  philosophy  espoused  by  many  national 
figures  in  the  Democratic  Party,  Ramsey 
never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  party 
which  honored  him  so  many  times. 

In  1952,  Gov.  Shivers  led  most  of  the  state's 
top  elected  officials  into  the  Republican  col- 
umn for  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  because  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  Adlal  Stevenson  refused  to 
recognize  Texas'  claim  to  historic  offshore 
boundaries  of  the  tldelands.  Ramsey  didn't 
follow.  Neither  did  he  quarrel  with  his  old 
friend  Shivers.  He  Just  declined  to  endorse  a 
Republican  candidate — even  once.  The  same 
year,  Rimsey  won  renomination  with  82.9 
percent  of  the  Democratic  vote. 


SALUTE  TO  LA  TRIBUNA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  to  congratulate  Mr.  Carlos  G.  Bidot 
and  the  devoted  staff  of  La  Tribuna  on 
the  celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  fine  publication. 

La  Tribuna  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  daily  Spanish  newspaper  in  my 
State  providing  a  vital  communication 
link  in  the  Hispanic  community. 

Published  in  Newark,  La  Tribuna 
boasts  a  circulation  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  is  received  at  my 
office  in  Washington. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  being  well  acquainted 
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with  the  publisher  and  guiding  light  of 
La  Tribuna,  Mr.  Carlos  Bidot,  and  have 
always  found  him  to  be  a  warm,  sincere, 
and  exceptionally  dedicated  individual. 
He  and  his  paper  are  ever  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  he 
so  capably  serves. 

We  can  only  hope  for  many  more  years 
of  fine  reporting  from  this  excellent 
newspaper.  Muchas  gracias  y  buena 
suerte,  Sr.  Bidot. 


RAMPANT    FEDERAL    REGULATION 
OF   NATION'S   COLLEGES 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  March  12, 
contains  an  editorial  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  calling  attention  to  a  form 
of  rampant  Federal  regulation  which 
threatens  disaster  to  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's colleges.  In  fact,  the  point  is  made, 
that  the  effect  of  the  regulation  is  actu- 
ally opposite  to  the  announced  goals  of 
the  legislation  it  purports  to  implement. 
Clearly,  the  onus  is  on  the  Congress  to 
■  alleviate  this  particular  situation  and  I 
would  hope  to  action  on  legislation  to 
establish  procedures  for  systematic  re- 
view by  the  Congress  of  agency  rulemak- 
ing which  is  contrary  to  congressional 
intent,  legislation  which  I  am  again 
sponsoring  in  this  95th  Congress.  The 
column  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  follows  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Colleges  Try  To  Escape  StrFTocATiNG 
Benevolence 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  nation's  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities historically  have  traveled  a  rough  road. 
They  never  have  been  in  greater  peril  than 
they  are  today. 

Once  their  concern  was  with  performing 
their  independent  task  well;  now  their  con- 
cern Is  with  performing  it  at  all. 

The  threat  to  their  existence  comes  in  part 
from  rising  costs  that  have  pushed  tuition 
fees  to  a  point  of  diminishing  returns,  but 
this  is  not  the  great  worry.  The  most  ominous 
peril  lies  in  the  tightening  grip  of  federal 
controls. 

It  is  a  melancholy  story,  but  certainly  not 
a  new  one;  the  colleges  are  victims  of  the  an- 
cient rule  that  says  the  road  to  hell  Is  paved 
with  good  Intentions.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
Institutions  of  higher  education  began  ac- 
cepting major  federal  grants,  the  motives 
were  noble  and  the  process  seemed  benign. 
When  Congress  began  funding  large  pro- 
grams of  student  loans,  the  benevolence  was 
widely  acclaimed.  Federal  requirements  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights  seemed  altogether 
Just. 

The  institutions  had  abundant  warning 
of  the  course  of  events.  Scores  of  college 
presidents  sounded  alarms:  Federal  aid  in- 
evitably would  bring  federal  control.  But 
the  temptations  were  too  strong,  and  the 
pressures  on  Congress  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  government's  1978  budget  proj- 
ects nearly  $3.4  billion  in  various  aids  to 
higher  education,  an  increase  of  26  percent 
over  the  outlays  In  fiscal  '78. 

Controls  come  in  different  guises.  A  small 
Methodist  college,  hard-pressed  for  building 
funds.    In    desperation    accepted    a   federal 
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grant   of    $373,000.    These    w 
tions:    The   college    agreed 
religious  symbols  from  the  to]  i 
to  limit  the  number  of 
Doard   and   teaching   staff,    to 
sponsoring  or  conducting  any 
ices,  to  remain  totally 
spiritual  development,  in  a 
of    its    students,    and    to    ex 
hymns,    and    sermons   from 
exercises." 

The  government's  demands 
tlve  action"  in  the  hiring  of 
bers  continue  to  impose  bu 
be    unbearable.    In    a    major 
month.   Dr.   John   A.   Howard 
Rockford  College,  spoke  in 
the  problem : 

"Whatever  mav  have  been 
the  government,   it  is  an 
that    'affirmative    action'    has 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  manj 
consistently  hiring  and 
qviallfied  Individuals  to  the 
faculty  ...  To  permit  any 
slderatlon   to   take  precedenc 
sional  qualifications  in  the 
faculty  members  is  to 
catlonal  process  at  Its  very 
large  and  fateful  step  which 
taken     toward     Intellectual 
suicide." 

Some  of  the  controls  are  far 
the    educational    process    as 
health    and    safety   regulation 
asbestos  blanket  across  the 

The  American  Council  on 
estimated  the  cost  of 
eral  requirements  at  almost  $2 
As  Newsweek  magazine  has 
Is  "roughly  equal  to  the  entln 
stltutlons    raise    throueh    vol 
tions."  The  burden  of  federal 
Inspections,   and   compliance 
ever  greater. 

Dr.   Howard  has   urged  his 
band  together  this  year  in  a 
peal  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Istratlon:  Get  off  our  backs! 
quently  for  a  moratorium  on 
festatlons  of  the  benevolence 
He  also  pleads  for  a  modest 
credits,    as    distinguished    fron 
tions.  for  contributions  made 
stltutlons  of  higher  learning. 
The  tax  credit  plan  makes 
dple;  In  practice,  it  could  mean 
lems  for  the  Treasury.  For  th  i 
what  is  most  needed  is  a  clear 
policy  from  President  Carter  a 
Secretary  Califano 

That   policy  must  be 
steady  reduction  In  federal  rul 
and  direct  grants-in-aid  Unlesi 
recent  years  can  be  reversed 
stltutlons  ultimately  will 
pendages  of  the  omnipotent 
survive,  but  they  will  be 
name. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  Speak 
Member  of  this  body,  my  „ 
friend  the  Honorable  Dewey 
served  his  Missouri  district 
with  great  pride  and  ability. 
to  my  attention  a  statement 
John  D.  Rockfeller.  Jr..  "I 

These  words  are  carved 
tablet   at   the   entrance   to 
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Center  in  New  York.  They  offer  a  sound, 
sane,  safe,  and  successful  philosophy 
that  if  followed  and  practiced  in  our 
daily  lives  would  bring  joy,  peace,  and 
fulfillment  to  all. 

Faith  without  words  is  dead.  The  fol- 
lowing is  worthy  of  being  pondered  and 
weighed : 

I  Believe 

(By  John  D.  Rockfeller,  Jr.) 

I  believe  In  the  supreme  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  In  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  believe  that  every  right  implies  a  respon- 
sibility; every  opportunity,  an  obligation; 
every  possession,  a  duty. 

I  believe  that  the  law  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  law;  that  government  is 
the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master. 

I  believe  In  the  dignity  of  labor,  whether 
with  head  or  hand,  that  the  world  owes  no 
man  a  living  but  that  It  owes  every  man  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

I  believe  that  thrift  is  essential  to  well 
ordered  living  and  that  economy  Is  a  prime 
requisite  of  a  sound  financial  structure, 
whether  In  government,  business  or  personal 
affairs. 

I  believe  that  truth  and  Justice  are  funda- 
mental to  an  enduring  social  order. 

I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a  promise, 
that  a  man's  word  shovild  be  as  good  as  his 
bond;  that  character — not  wealth  or  power 
or  position — is  of  supreme  worth. 

I  believe  that  the  rendering  of  useful  serv- 
ice is  the  common  duty  of  mankind  and 
that  only  In  the  purifying  fire  of  sacrifice  is 
the  dross  of  selfishness  consumed  and  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul  set  free. 

I  believe  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  God, 
named  by  whatever  name,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual's highest  fulfillment,  greatest  hap- 
piness, and  widest  usefulness  are  to  be  found 
In  living  in  harmony  with  His  will. 

I  believe  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world:  that  It  alone  can  overcome 
hate;  that  right  can  and  will  triumph  over 
might. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  BYRD  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  S.  LEACH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  briefly  to  explain  my  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  1746.  Those  who  oppose  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  point  out  quite  cor- 
rectly that  there  is  some  irony  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  at 
this  late  date  reverse  its  position.  In  the 
very  near  future  the  Smith  regime  is 
likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  black  govern- 
ment, hopefully  one  with  majority  sup- 
port in  the  country.  Opponents  of  the 
Byrd  amendment  also  point  out  quite 
correctly  that  there  is  great  hypocrisy 
for  the  world  community  to  single  out 
Rhodesia  for  the  failure  to  respect  the 
human  rights  of  the  majority  of  its  citi- 
zens. Many  other  countries  in  the  indus- 
trially developed  as  well  as  developing 
world  consistently  violate  the  hiunan  and 
political  rights  of  their  people. 

Yet,  I  believe  it  important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  define  a  new  direction  for  our 
Government.  I  support  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  not  simply  be- 
cause these  sanctions  were  mandated 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
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tions,  although  this  is  important,  nor  be- 
cause the  Rhodesian  Government  is  op- 
erating outside  the  framework  of  legit- 
imacy demanded  by  majority  rule, 
which  is  true,  but  in  a  larger  sense  be- 
cause there  are  few  precedents  in  history 
where  the  conscience  of  mankind  has 
been  mobilized,  without  recourse  to  the 
use  of  force,  to  bring  pressure  on  an 
existing  government  to  change  its  inter- 
nal policies.  The  United  States  is  the 
strongest  and  most  respected  democracy 
in  the  world.  America's  principles  should 
be  reflected  in  foreign  policy  as  well  as 
domestic:  in  human  values,  as  well  as 
economic;  in  the  peaceful  rather  than 
forceful  application  of  international 
opinion. 


THE  PASSOVER  PLOT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  left 
utterly  exasperated  by  the  latest  abridg- 
ment of  religious  freedom  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  result  of  recent  regulations, 
the  Soviets  have  effectively  banned  the 
entry  of  matzoth.  the  unleavened  bread 
eaten  by  Jews  during  the  forthcoming 
passover  festival.  By  forbidding  the  "im- 
port into  the  U.S.S.R.  of  alimentary 
doughs,  and  products  of  flour  converted 
into  bread,  in  any  postal  item  whatso- 
ever," the  Soviets  v.ill  prevent  thousands 
of  Jews  from  participating  in  their  re- 
ligious tradition. 

Once  again  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
agreements  have  been  flagrantly  violated 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Where  is  the  respect 
guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  accords  for 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  re- 
ligion? The  matzoth  ban  is  the  most  re- 
cent case  of  religious  repression  per- 
petrated upon  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1963  and  1964,  a  similar  ban  was 
imposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  after  pro- 
tests from  groups  around  the  world,  was 
this  pernicious  policy  modified.  This 
year  some  25.000  individual  packages  of 
matzoh  currently  in  preparation  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  never 
reach  the  estimated  2.2  million  Jews  liv- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  Once  again, 
those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  must  stand  up 
and  denounce  this  continuous,  system- 
atic, and  relentless  denial  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  disheartening 
to  note  that  the  passover  holidav,  which 
this  year  begins  at  sundown  on  April  2, 
commemorates  the  flight  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  from  Egvpt  to  escape  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Pharaoh.  The  matzoth 
reminds  us  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
Israelites  fled  from  bondage,  since  they 
could  not  wait  for  the  bread  to  rise  be- 
fore departing.  Today,  in  1977.  matzoth 
has  once  again  become  a  symbol  of  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  in  the  well  of 
the  House  today,  as  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  In  the  past,  to  call  on  the 
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Soviet  Union  to  let  our  people  fulfill  their 
religious  obligations  by  permitting  mean- 
ingful recognition  of  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom. 


THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  INTER- 
NATIONAL FOLK  FESTIVAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  second  annual  St.  Petersburg  Inter- 
national Folk  Festival  at  the  Bayfront 
Center  Auditorium,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
perience I  would  like  to  share.  It  did  a 
great  deal  to  "awaken"  my  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  of  the  cultural 
makeup  of  America.  An  insight  into  the 
heritages  of  Americans  whose  families 
emigrated  from  more  than  25  countries, 
were  offered  in  exhibitions  of  native 
music  and  dance,  authentic  costumes, 
delicious  old  world  foods,  and  exhibits  of 
cultural,  religious,  art,  and  needlework 
treasures. 

Represented  with  great  pride  were  the 
traditions  of  Poland,  Scotland,  Prance, 
IJthuania,  Ireland,  Italy.  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany,  African -Americans,  Canada, 
Russia,  Greece,  Vietnam,  the  Philip- 
pines, Hungary,  Lebanon,  the  United 
States,  the  American  Indian,  the 
Ukraine,  Cuba,  Latvia,  India's  subconti- 
nent, Scandinavia,  South  America, 
Israel.  Estonia,  Wales,  Armenia,  and 
England. 

The  exhibition,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  participated  in  this  festival, 
transgressed  all  of  the  political  complica- 
tions between  nations  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  every  day  in  Congress.  Amer- 
icans of  many  ethnic  backgrounds  have 
come  to  live  together  in  this  country,  to 
enjoy  all  of  its  freedoms  and  privileges, 
and  to  offer  the  experience  of  many  years 
of  achievement  and  tradition  brought 
from  abroad. 

I  wish  each  of  my  colleagues  could 
have  shared  the  day  with  me.  The  experi- 
ence would  have  been  helpful  to  us  as 
a  leadership  body.  One  of  experiencing 
the  deep  devotion  and  pride  of  those 
American  whose  daily  lives  are  spent  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

I  wish  also  that  all  of  the  political 
leaders  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
could  have  attended  the  St.  Petersburg 
International  Folk  Festival  with  me,  to 
personally  observe  how  so  many  people, 
with  so  many  different  backgrounds  and 
national  origins,  from  so  many  parts  of 
the  world,  can  work  and  play  together 
with  such  a  beautiful  spirit  of  mutual 
friendship  and  trust.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  political  leaders  of  the  world  to 
experience  this  feeling.  I  know  that  many 
of  the  hostilities  that  exist  between  na- 
tions would  evaporate.  But  while  the 
world's  leaders  could  not  attend,  in  their 
absence,  I  know  that  God  was  watching, 
and  I  am  sure  He  was  pleased. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  MODEST  PROPOSAL  FOR  TAX 
EQUITY 


HON.  HERBERT  F.  HARRIS  II 


OF    VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu-  tax 
laws  discriminate  against  renters.  Unlike 
other  taxpayers,  a  tenant,  who  pays  prop- 
erty taxes  through  his  rent,  is  denied  the 
right  to  claim  his  property  tax  payments 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  Be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent  of  a  typical  rent 
payment  is  actually  a  property  tax  pay- 
ment. 

Along  with  over  70  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  84  which  extends  property 
tax  relief  to  tenants.  Under  my  bill,  a 
renter  could  claim  a  tax  credit  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  property  taxes  he  pays 
through  his  rent.  For  the  average  tax- 
payer, a  credit  of  25  percent  is  anproxi- 
mately  equivalent  to  a  full  deduction. 
The  bill  does  not  change  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability  of  landlords. 

H.R.  84  corrects  a  major  inequity  in 
our  tax  laws.  Moreover,  the  bill  provides 
needed  relief  to  the  36  percent  of  all 
American  families  who  rent  their  homes. 
Under  the  bill,  50  percent  of  the  property 
tax  relief  will  go  to  families  earning  less 
than  $13,000  and  77  percent  will  go  to 
families  earning  less  than  $19,500.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study,  the  property  tax 
relief  for  the  average  taxpayer  under 
H.R.  84  would  be  $121.31  per  year. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
National  Tenants  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Apartment  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
desire  additional  information  regarding 
H.R.  84,  or  who  would  like  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation,  to  contact  me. 

The  tenants'  property  tax  issue  was  re- 
cently discus.sed  in  the  winter  1977  edi- 
tion of  the  Real  Estate  Review,  published 
by  the  Real  Estate  Institute  of  New  York 
University.  "A  Modest  Proposal  for  Ten- 
ants' Equity,"  written  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Holleb,  concluded  that  property  tax  re- 
lief should  be  extended  to  tenants.  To 
achieve  this  end,  Mr.  Holleb  proposed 
that  State  and  local  governments :  First, 
drop  the  real  estate  tax  on  the  landlord; 
second,  assess  the  same  tax  as  a  pro 
rata  legal  liability  of  the  tenant;  and 
third,  provide  that  the  landlord  collect 
the  tax  as  agent  and  pay  it  to  the  tax- 
ing authority. 

By  shifting  the  liability  of  the  prop- 
ety  tax,  tenants  would  be  allowed  to  claim 
the  property  tax  payment — which  they 
already  pay  through  the  rent — for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes.  Neither  the 
housing  cost  of  renters  nor  the  Federal 
income  tax  liability  of  landlords  would 
increase  under  Mr.  Holleb's  proposal.  The 
same  end  is  achieved  by  H.R.  84.  My  bill  • 
recognizes  that  landlords  are  merely  act- 
ing as  transfer  agents  for  State  and /or 
local  governments  and  therefore  allows 
tenants  to  claim  the  property  tax  pay- 
ment for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
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Mr.  Holleb  has  presented  a  good  dis- 
cussion of  the  property  tax  issue.  His 
article  follows: 

A  Modest  Proposal  for  Tenants'  Equality 
(By  Marshall  M.  Holleb) 

Edmund  Burke,  the  eminent  British  states- 
man, in  a  speech  on  American  taxation  In 
1774,  said:  "To  tax  and  to  please,  no  more 
than  to  love  and  to  be  wise.  Is  not  given  to 
men."  To  tax  and  to  be  Just  may  be  equally 
difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  tax  proposal  that 
follows— to  permit  the  renter  to  deduct  the 
real  estate  tax  attributable  to  ills  leased 
premises — has  that  aim. 

Current  Income  tax  laws  heavily  favor 
homeowners  over  renters.  The  homeowner, 
but  not  the  renter.  Is  permitted  to  deduct 
that  portion  of  his  housing  costs  represent- 
ing real  estate  taxes  and  mortgage  Interest. 
The  historical  Justification  for  this  practice 
is  well-known — that  homeownership  bene- 
fits society  at  large  because  It  encourages  sta- 
bility and  social  order.  Whether  this  in  fact 
was  true  during  much  of  our  past  history  Is 
no  longer  the  point.  Today,  there  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  a  tax  system  that  favors  the 
homeowner  over  the  tenant.  Both  for  reasons 
of  economics  and  personal  preference,  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  including  increasing 
numbers  of  suburbanites,  choose  apartment- 
style  living  today  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  their 
lifetimes.  And  now,  sharply  ri=ing  operating 
costs  for  real  estate  are  forcing  rents  up  to 
the  point  where  they  represent  significantly 
more  than  the  "25  percent  of  take-home 
pay"  that  has  been  the  traditional  measure 
of  housing  expenditure. 

In  fact,  the  true  Justification  for  the  In- 
equitable tax  treatment  between  homeowners 
and  renters  rests  on  a  political  reality.  Home- 
owners remain  a  large  malority,  nearly  66 
percent,  of  the  voting  population.  And  they 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  rising  real  estate 
taxes  that  are  a  visible  cost  to  them.  In  con- 
trast, the  renter  not  only  forms  a  smaller 
portion  of  the  voting  populace  but  is  often 
unaware  of  the  size  of  the  property  tax  hid- 
den in  his  monthly  rental  payment. 

However,  both  of  these  realities  are 
changing.  It  apoears  that  homeownership 
in  the  United  States  may  have  parsed  its 
peak  (see  accompanying  box),  while  ten- 
ants, facing  constantly  rising  rentals  and 
landlord  attempts  to  diminish  service,  have 
become  far  more  organized  and  militant 
than  ever  before.  Tlie  time.  then,  may  be 
ripe  for  an  "equal  rights  amendment"  for 
residential  tenants.  Landlord  and  developer 
groups  can  be  counted  on  to  throw  their 
weight  behind  any  such  change  in  the  tax 
laws  since  their  position  would  remain  the 
same  in  any  event.  At  a  time  when  multi- 
family  construction  is  scraping  bottom,  any 
proposal  that  promises  to  reduce  the  net 
rental  cost  of  apartments  is  certain  to  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  positive  development. 

There  are  four  alternative  solutions  to  the 
inequity  between  homeowner  and  tenant 
that  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  They  are 
discussed  In  turn  In  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

ELIMINATE  THE  HOMEOWNER'S  TAX 
DEDUCTION 

The  solution  that  suggests  itself  first  Is  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  deductions  now 
available  to  taxpayers  from  property  taxes 
and  interest  arising  from  personal  housing 
costs.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  Jvistlfica- 
tion  exists  for  such  deductions  since  real 
estate  taxes  and  mortgage  interest  are  sim- 
ply personal  expenses  much  like  clothing 
and  fuel.  A  tax  deduction  for  a  real  estate 
tax  payment  or  mortgage  Interest  payment 
Is  fcr  the  individual  a  gratuitous  blessing 
In  Canada  neither  real  estate  taxes  nor  in- 
terest are  deductible  In  Income  tax  calcula- 
tions for  homeowners.  However,  given  to- 
day's  housing   costs,   many   current   home- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  retain  the  "known  evil"  rather  than  risk 
the  unpopular  features  of  other  taxes. 

A  proposed  revenue  program  that,  if 
adopted,  would  substantially  reduce  the  Im- 
pact of  property  taxes  (and  so  eliminate  the 
inequity  existing  between  homeowners  and 
renters)  would  impose  on  the  states  the  en- 
tire cost  of  financing  public  education  and 
have  the  federal  government  assume  the 
burden  of  financing  and  administering  basic 
Income  maintenance  programs.  Even  though 
property  taxes  would  still  be  required  for 
purely  local  services,  their  Impact  might  well 
be  so  small  as  to  be  Inconsequential.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  the  broad  adoption  of  this  two-pronged 
program. 

SHOtn.D    RENTAL    INCOME    BE    IMPUTED    TO 
HOMEOWNERS? 

A  third  alternative,  called  the  "Imputed 
use  value"  or  "imputed  net  rental  income" 
approach,  treats  the  homeowner  slmvU- 
taneously  as  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
homeowners  revenue  as  landlord  Is  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  amount  payable  as  rent 
for  comparable  housing.  Concurrently,  his 
expenses  of  property  ownership  are  deducted 
as  if  they  were  business  expenses.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  assumed  rental  income 
and  the  deductible  expenses  represents  im- 
puted net  Income  which  would  be  taxable 
as  any  other  Income. 

The  Imputed  net  rent  method  has  actually 
been  tried  by  some  European  countries, 
principally  Great  Britain.  Despite  Its  theo- 
retical logic  there  were  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties in  trying  to  measure  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  an  owned  home.  The  British 
experiment  fell  into  disfavor  and  was  dis- 
continued in  1963. 

WHY  NOT  ASSESS  PROPERTY  TAXES 
DIRECTLY  TO  TENANTS? 

The  three  suggested  alternatives  to  correct 
the  current  tax  inequity  between  homeown- 
ers and  renters  all  seem  politically  Impossi- 
ble. How,  then,  to  right  the  wrong? 

A  proposal  that  is  fair,  simple  and  likely  to 
succeed  is  this: 

Drop  the  real  estate  tax  on  the  landlord. 

Assess  that  same  tax  as  a  pro  rata  legal 
liability  of  the  tenant. 

Provide  that  the  landlord  collect  the  tax 
as  agent  and  pay  It  to  the  taxing  authority. 

The  landlord  and  the  municipality  are  in 
the  same  position  as  before,  but  the  tenant. 
Just  as  the  homeowner,  has  picked  up  an 
itemized  deduction  in  the  calculation  of  his 
income  taxes. 

Th;  difficulty  of  using  such  a  simple  ap- 
proach lies  principally  with  the  language  of 
Section  164  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.' 
Under  this  language,  the  courts  have  ruled 
against  allowing  a  tenant  to  deduct  property 
taxes,  even  when  the  lease  specifically  makes 
the  tenant  liable  for  such  taxes,  because 
the  tenant  is  not  the  one  against  whom  the 
tax  is  initially  imposed. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to 
Impos^  a  true  and  direct  property  tax  lia- 
bility on  the  tenant.  Where  this  has  been 
done,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  al- 
lowed the  deduction.  For  example,  Hawaii 
imposed  direct  liability  for  real  estate  taxes 
on  tenants  under  leases  with  terms  of  fifteen 
years  or  more;  a  1964  revenue  ruling  held 
that  the  tenant  in  such  event  could  deduct 
the  taxes.«  Further,  If  under  state  law  the 
owner  of  a  condominium  is  liable  to  the  lo- 
cal taxing  authority  for  the  tax  assessment 
on  his  proportionate  Interest  In  the  land  and 
building,  the  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  deduct 
the  taxes  paid  on  his  share  of  the  property." 
Under  Section  216  of  the  Code,  this  '  oncept 
has  been  extended  to  a  tenant-stocKholder 
In  a  cooperative  housing  corporation,  and  a 
deduction  is  allowed  him  for  amounts  paid 
or  accrued  to  the  corporation  within  the  tax- 
payers  taxable  year  representing  his  pro- 
portionate share  of  real  estate  taxes  paid  or 
Incurred  by  the  corporation. 
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■  Any  state  statute  providing  for  tenant  lia- 
bility for  the  tenant's  proportionate  share  of 
the  property  tax  should  provide  that  the 
statute  becomes  effective  only  after  an  un- 
conditional revenue  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  applicable  to  the  facts  of 
the  proposed  statute.  To  do  otherwise  would 
risk  a  situation  in  which  neither  the  landlord 
nor  the  tenant  may  receive  a  deduction  and 
therefore  result  in  a  clear  discrimination. 

The  plan  most  likely  to  succeed  Is  the  one 
recently  proposed  by  the  Temporary  State 
Commission  on  Living  Costs  and  the  Econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  would  make 
all  residential  tenants  directly  liable  (with 
the  landlord)  for  the  pro  rata  payment  of 
the  real  property  tax.  Individual  tenant  lia- 
bility would  depend  on  the  area  and  Income 
his  leasehold  represents  as  a  part  of  net 
usable  space.  The  tenant's  rent  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  ten- 
ant would  pay  the  amount  of  the  redudllon 
as  real  estate  tax  to  the  landlord,  who,  as 
agent,  would  hold  the  tax  sum  In  an  escrow 
account  for  payment  to  the  appropriate  col- 
lector. The  tenant  would  be  liable  In  a  civil 
action  for  the  tax.  even  if  It  were  not  collected 
by  tho  landlord.  Failure  to  pay  also  would 
create  a  lease  default.  The  landlord  would 
be  motivated  to  collect  since  it  would  ensure 
a  credit  to  him  against  the  property  tax 
liability. 

The  tenant  tax  proposal  seems  to  do  the 
trick.  It  is  fair  to  the  landlord  who,  as  agent, 
acts  as  a  conduit  for  the  funds.  His  taxable 
Income  remains  unchanged.  For  him.  It's  a 
"pass  through."  It  is  fair  to  tenants  because, 
as  a  deductible  tax  liability.  It  would  bring 
some  economic  relief  and  would  reduce  some 
of  the  unjustified  Ineonlttes  which  exist  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  homeowner.  For  these 
reasons,  this  proposal  has  quite  properly  been 
named  the  "Tenants*  Equality  Act." 

This  proposed  plan  would,  in  part,  equal- 
ize tax  benefits  between  homeowners  and 
some  renters,  but  not  all.  For,  to  claim  the 
deduction,  a  taxpayer  would  need  an  Income 
large  enough  to  benefit  from  itemizing  rather 
than  taking  the  standard  deduction. 

TAX   RELIEF   FOR    TENANTS    WHO    DO    NOT 
ITEMIZE   DEDUCTIONS 

There  are  ways  to  bring  tax  relief  to  renters 
whose  Income  does  not  Justify  Itemizing.  For 
example,  California  has  provided  renters  with 
credits  of  $25  to  $45  against  state  income 
taxes.  This  Is  a  gesture  to- the  renter  to  try  to 
equalize  homeowners"  privileges  under  the 
state  tax  rules.  Illinois  has  a  "circuit  breaker" 
program  for  the  elderly.  Its  benefits  are  avail- 
able to  renters  sixty-five  years  or  older  or 
anyone  suffering  from  certain  disabilities;  It 
provides  direct  grants  up  to  25  percent  of 
rent  when  property  taxes  attributable  to  the 
premises  exceed  4  percent  of  the  household's 
adjusted  gross  Income,  up  to  a  $10,000  Income 
celling.  The  purpose  is  to  protect  such  per- 
sons from  loss  of  their  residence  due  to  in- 
creased property  taxes.  (A  similar  program 
aids  homeowners.)  Vermont  and  Michigan 
also  have  this  type  of  program. 

John  Shannon,  Assistant  Director  of  th<« 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmenta 
Relations,  notes  that  the  "circuit  breaker' 
program  Is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  prop 
erty  tax  relief  and  has  become  so  popula" 
that  even  the  federal  government  is  trying  to 
get  in  on  the  act.  If  these  relief  measures  wer* 
adopted  In  all  fifty  states,  they  would  "rep- 
resent the  most  significant  change  in  the 
country's  tax  structure  since  World  War  n."  » 

Nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
currently  pro\  ide  tax  relief  to  renters  in  the 
form  of  an  income  tax  credit.  In  some  states 
renters  must  be  over  sixty-five,  or  disabled, 
or  earning  less  than  some  specified  amount  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  The  credit 
is  xasualiy  a  portion  of  the  property  tax  paid 
by  the  landlord  on  the  taxpayer's  residence. 
The  property  tax  burden  attributable  to  an 
individual  renter  Is  usually  held  to  be  equal 
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to  a  certain  percentage  of  his  rent.  No  state 
allows  a  deduction,  as  opposed  to  a  credit,  for 
property  tax  burdens  borne  by  renters." 

CONCLUSION 

Current  Income  tax  laws  create  inequities 
between  homeowners  and  renters.  There  Is 
no  reasonable  Justification  for  such  Inequi- 
ties. A  variety  of  alternative  proposals  to  help 
eradicate  this  discrimination  have  been 
found  unacceptable,  such  as:  eliminating  the 
real  property  tax  and  mortgage  Interest  de- 
ductions for  housing;  eliminating  entirely 
the  property  tax  on  housing;  and  taxing  the 
homeowner  by  using  the  Imputed  rent 
method. 

The  "tenant  property  tax"  is  proposed  as 
the  best  solution  to  reduce  the  inequities  be- 
tween the  homeowner  and  renter.  It  should 
be  coupled  with  the  state  "circuit  breaker" 
or  "rent  credit  methods"  to  bring  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  to  homeowners  and  renters  who 
do  not  benefit  from  Itemizing  income  tax 
deductions. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Henry  J.  Aaron  suggests  a  better  way  to 
distribute  the  benefits  of  housing  subsidies  Is 
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Aaron,  Shelter  and  Subsidies  (Brookings 
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dence 212-235  (American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. May  1974). 

♦"Impact  of  the  Property  Tax,"  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems  He- 
search  Report  No.  1   (1968). 

»"(a)  General  Rule— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  following  taxes 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  within  which  paid  or  accrued:  (1) 
state  and  local,  and  foreign,  real  property 
taxes.  ..."  r     r-      J 

•  Rev.  Rul.  64-327.  1964-2  C  B.  56. 

'  Rev.  Rul.  64-31,  1964-1  C.B.  300,  Pt.  1. 

« 3  Search.  A  Report  From  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute (Sept.-Oct.  1973). 

"  Information  on  existing  state  law  Is  taken 
from  the  State  Tax  Guide  (Commerce  Clear- 
ing House  1976).  It  should  be  noted  that 
while,  m  general.  "Income"  refers  to  the  total 
Income  of  all  members  of  a  household,  this 
is  not  always  made  clear  In  the  source  we 
used.  Also,  in  most  states,  "rent"  does  not  in- 
clude the  portion  of  a  tenant's  payment  to 
his  landlord  that  covers  the  costs  of  utilities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

districts  affected  immediately  set  up  a  pro- 
test. 

Everyone's  In  favor  of  economy,  but  not  in 
their  own  area. 

There's  a  factor,  however,  that  keeps  the 
present  fight  to  forestall  President  Carter's 
attempt  to  stop  funding  for  19  federal  water 
projects  from  being  an  ordinary  example  of 
this  sort  of  thing. 
That  factor  Is  drought. 
Most  of  the  projects  are  In  the  west,  where 
rainfall  has  been  below  normal  and  some 
parts  of  the  western  United  States  are 
threatened  with  the  most  severe  water  short- 
ages in  many  years. 

To  be  certain,  the  projects  under  consider- 
ation will  not  be  completed  in  time  to  ame- 
liorate the  present  problem.  But  when  there's 
drought,  people  begin  to  care  passionately 
about  water. 

Grove  Reservoir  is  the  only  threatened  proj- 
ect in  Kansas.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  assure 
Topeka  a  water  supply  in  the  future.  For 
the  present  Topeka  Is  all  right,  but  only  be- 
cause of  the  presence  upstream  of  Tuttle 
Creek,  which,  when  It  was  built,  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  projects  ever  in  Kan- 
sas. 

It  might  not  matter  significantly  If  fund- 
ing or  Grove  were  delayed  a  year  or  two.  but 
it  does  seen  essential  that  it  be  built,  and  de- 
lay has  a  way  of  becoming  permanent. 

Moreover,  In  most  of  the  projects  the  Presi- 
dent has  sl"gled  out,  million?  of  dollars  al- 
ready have  been  spent.  It  seems  poor  econ- 
omy to  throw  that  money  down  the  drain  by 
leaving  them  uncompleted. 

And  the  prospect  of  drought  which  may 
continue  through  this  summer  makes  It  seem 
the  more  unwise  to  cut  back  on  any  water 
conservation  projects  In  the  area  most  heavily 
affected. 
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expansion  of  operational  weather  modifica- 
tion programs  and  development  of  water 
control  and  conservation  programs. 

The  board's  action  followed  a  two-day 
meeting  in  which  It  reviewed  the  lack  of 
rainfall  the  last  six  to  12  months  and  the 
effect  on  the  state's  -/ater  supplies. 

Williams  said  the  board  also  considered 
Implications  of  the  possibility  the  drought 
win  prevail  Into  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Williams  said  under  Kansas  statutes 
county  commissioners  can  declare  by  reso- 
lution that  a  drought  emergency  exists  and 
then  can  drill,  construct  or  obtain  drought 
relief  wells  and  pumps,  and  can  purchase 
equipment  necessary  for  pumping  from 
streams. 


WESTERN  DROUGHT  AND  THE 
WATER  PROJECT  CUTS 


HON.  DAN  GLICKMAN 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1977 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  recent  deferral  of  funding 
for  19  water  projects  in  the  Western 
United  States  has  intensified  concern 
in  my  district  over  the  severe  drought 
situation  in  the  West.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit the  following  articles  from  newspa- 
pers in  my  district  concerning  the  west- 
em  drought  and  the  President's  water 
project  cuts: 

Water  Projects  Needed 

Anyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
news  over  the  years  recognizes  a  familiar  sit- 
uation: A  president  or  the  Congress  at- 
tempts to  save  a  little  money  by  cuttin-'  some 
works  project  out  of  the   budget  and   the 


Plan  Set  for  Carrying  Water  Prom  Reser- 
voirs TO  Ficirr  DRotrcHT 

Topeka.— The  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board  has  arranged  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  allow  people  to  haul  reservoir 
water  for  livestock  If  drought  persists,  board 
chairman  Dale  Williams  said  Saturday. 

If  county  commissioners  declare  a  drought 
emergency  and  the  governor  of  the  board 
approves,  then  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
set  a  location  for  people  to  withdraw  water 
from  reservoirs.  Williams  said. 

He  said  county  commissioners  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  equipment  to  pump  water  from 
reservoirs  into  containers  for  hauling. 

"The  board  is  extremely  concerned  about 
the  drought  condition  'n  Kansas  and  h^s  di- 
rected q^  staff  of  the  Water  Resources  Board 
to  develop  contingency  emergency  drought 
policies  dealing  with  coordinated  efforts  be- 
tween various  federal  and  state  agencies  to 
support  expansion  of  operational  weather 
mortification  programs  and  development  of 
water  control  and  conservation  programs." 
Williams  said. 

He  said  county  commissioners,  after  de- 
claring a  drought  emer:rency,  can  determine 
where  surplus  water  exists  or  is  available 
in  reservoirs  where  a  land  owner  received  a 
reduction  In  assessed  value  when  he  con- 
structed a  dam. 

The  owner  must  allow  access  to  the  reser- 
voir, Williams  said. 

He  salrt  that  under  Kansas  statutes  dating 
to  the  1930s,  county  commissioners  can  de- 
clare a  drought  emergency  and  can  obtain 
drought  relief  wells  and  pumping  equipment. 

Emergency  Water  Plan  Ordered 
Topeka,     Kan. — The    Kansas    Water    Re- 
sources Board  directed  Its  staff  Friday  to  de- 
velop contingency  emergency  drought  poli- 
cies. 

Dale  Williams,  Garden  City,  chairman,  said 
the  board  wants  coordinated  efforts  between 
various  federal  and  state  agencies  to  support 


Water  War  Fueled  by  Carter  Ctrrs 
(By  Grace  Llchtensteln) 
Denver. — President  Carter's  controversial 
attempt  to  stop  funding  for  19  federal  water 
projects  during  this  drought  year  has  Inten- 
sified a  century-old  battle  in  the  West— the 
war  of  water  politics. 

Five  of  the  six  most  expensive  projects  cut 
by  Carter  from  the  budget  proposed  last 
January  by  President  Ford  are  in  the  West. 
Most  have  been  hotly  contested  practically 
from  the  moment  they  were  proposed.  Some 
have  been  dreamed  of  for  years. 

Grove  Reservoir  near  Topeka  is  one  of  the 
19  projects  facing  the  proposed  cuts.  Carter 
has  suggested  cutting  out  the  $1  million 
targeted  for  the  reservoir  for  next  year. 

Rep.  Martha  Keys,  in  whose  district  the 
project  was,  said  she  was  "disappointed" 
over  the  cut  "since  one  area  of  the  reservoir 
is  to  provide  water  to  the  city  of  Topeka." 

The  latest  skirmish  over  Western  water 
projects  will  get  even  more  frenzied  between 
now  and  April  15.  That  Is  the  deadline  that 
Carter  has  set  for  a  report  on  what  to  do 
about  320  additional  water  projects  across  the 
country. 

Meanwhile,  Western  governors  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  lobbying  furiously  to  re- 
store fund.s  for  the  projects  already  in 
trouble. 

At  stike  Is  not  only  billions  of  federal 
dollars  for  what  some  have  long  contended 
are  uneconomic  "porkbarrel"  dams,  reser- 
voirs, pumping  facilities  and  aqueducts.  The 
fundamental  question  is  where  to  find  enough 
water  as  more  and  more  people,  high-yield 
farms  and  utilities  flock  to  the  driest  part 
of  the  country. 

Everyone  In  the  West  competes  for  what  is 
really  very  little  water.  An  average  of  fewer 
than  20  Inches  of  precipitation  falls  on  most 
of  the  West  each  year,  compared  with  30  to 
38  Inches  on  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  water  question  has  nagged  the  West 
in  wet  and  dry  years  alike.  It  is  a  political 
fight  that  pits  northern  California  against 
southern  California,  eastern  Colorado  against 
western  Colorado,  state  against  state,  farmer 
against  farmer  and  sometimes  a  politician 
against  himself. 

The  paradox  of  water  politics  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  of  California, 
whose  state  contains  50  per  cent  of  the  West's 
population. 

He  describes  the  drought  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  "era  of  limits"  and  says  people 
must  "adjust  their  lives  "  accordingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  Is  marshaling  support  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  State  Water  Project,  which 
would  cost  from  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  In 
state  and  federal  money. 

A  few  veterans  of  water  wars  think  the 
drought  and  the  water  projects'  controversy 
make  this  an  ideal  time  to  revive  old,  out- 
dated ideas  about  Western  water. 

"We  ought  to  learn,"  said  Mahamed  El- 
Ashry  of  the  Environmental  Defense  fund  in 
Denver,   "to  utilize  this  opportunity  for  a 
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more  progressive  water  rcsourtes 
does  not  use  dams  as  a  way 
water  already  In  short  supply. 
Gov.  Richard  Lamm  of  Ccl( 
"The  days  of  large-scale  Wes 
ects  are  coming  to  an  end.  Or 
about  making  deserts  bloom? 
more  modest  goals  and  ex 
"I  very  strongly  believe 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Welt 
to  have  to  cut  down  our  growt  ii 

But  he  quickly  added  that 
to  save  the  three  threatened 
projects  on  Carter'5  list. 

And  Rep.  Morris  Udall,  D 
always    been    known    as    a    _, 
neverthless  defended  the  massl 
Central    Arizona    Project.    w_. 
threatened  by  Carter's  budget 
Most  westerners  felt  the  Pre.? 
v/lse   to   begin   the   latest   flgb 
politics  In  a  drought  year.  Hov, 
every  Indication  that  he  knew 
would  be  met  with  protest. 
Bert  Lance,  director  of  the 
agement  and  Budget,  called 
"very  sensitive"  and  said  ther 
a  good  year"  In  which  huge 
poured  federal  funds  Into  the  ^ 
builders  and  nearby  communl 
trimmed. 

Ke  noted  that,  although  the 
critical,  the  disputed  water  pi 
not  have  helped  to  solve  It  for  y 

Meanwhile,    the    President 
that  the  projects  appeared  "u 
on   economic,   environmental 
grounds." 

Whether  Carter  can  really  sto] 
ects  Is  open  to  question 
projects  have  been  choice  sUvei ! 
eral   pie   that   congressmen  in 
populated    West    can    offer    to 
stltuents. 

One  political  scientist  wrote 
"presidents  do  not  often  pia. 
In  water  resources  developmen 
cau5e  Congress  guards  dam 

"Among  the  very  few  pr_ 
overridden    by    Congress    in 
decades,  a  substantial  number  i 
water  project  bills,"  said  Dean 
University  of  California  at  Sant  i 

Rep.  Jim  Wright,  D-Tex.,  the  ] 
itv  leader,  said  last  week  that 
Congress  might  restore  funds  foi 
disputed  projects,  over  the 
tlons. 

Westerners  must  first  persua  le 
men  from  the  East  that  all  wat»i 
not  of  the  pork  barrel  varletv- 
approprlatlon  of  public  funds 
patronage. 

"A  Georgia  boondoggle  Is  a  „_.. 
project."  Lamm  said  In  defendli  ,g 
Colorado  projects  on  the  Presld 
don't   mean    there    aren't    boonfa 
here.  But  reclamation  has  been 
ingredient  In  the  West,  and  y 
ofT  projects  already  started." 

No  matter  how  the  IS  project; 
fare.   Western   water  politics 
new  phase.  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idalio 
Utah.  New  Me.xlco  and  Wyoming 
the  eight  fastest-grovv^ing  states 
half  of  this  decade.  Water 

Increased   220   percent   In   

percent  In  Tucson  In  the  last  30 
Agriculture  is  stlP.  the  largest 
water  in  the  West.  Even  In  C 
nation's   most   populous  state 
counts   for   nearly   85  percent 
used.  In  Colorado,  the  figure  1 

Moreover,  new  Irrigation  tec... 
a  proliferation  of  federally  fundejl 
have  brought  thousands  of  acres 
land  under  cultivation. 
Waiting  in  the  wings  are  do*ns  of  new 
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power  plants,  coal  gasification  plants,  coal 
slurry  pipelines  and  oU  shale  developments, 
all  of  which  would  swallow  giant  gulps  of 
Western  water. 

One  of  the  proposed  power  projects  Is 
Wichita's  $1.25-bIlllon  coal  gasification  plant. 
The  city  of  Wichita  and  Panhandle  Easter 
Pipe  Line  Co.  are  conducting  feasibility 
studies  for  the  plant. 

The  traditional  solution  to  growing  water 
needs  has  been  to  dam  rivers,  gouge  reser- 
voirs, dig  tunnels  and  to  build  aqueducts. 

But  the  drought  has  increased  talk  of.  and 
in  some  ca.ses  forced,  v.'ater  conservation. 
Also,  environmentalists  now  contend  that 
dams  provide  only  short-term  benefits  to 
only  a  email  number  of  people. 

The  long-term  answers,  they  say.  include 
L-nprovlng  e.xl'stlng  water  projects,  sprinkling 
rather  than  flooding  some  irrigated  land, 
managing  land  better  so  that"  sprawling 
Western  cities  do  not  gobble  up  productive 
farms  and  ranges,  applying  tough  conserva- 
tion measures  and  recycling  waste  water. 

Inflation  has  also  become  a  big  factor  In 
water  project  fights.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion uses  statistics  known  as  a  "benefit-cost 
ratio  •  to  judge  whether  a  project  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

In  all  eight  Bureaxj  of  Reclamation  water 
projects  that  are  among  the  19  disputed 
ones,  the  cost  has  Increased  much  faster 
than  the  predicted  benefits. 

Board  Plans  Fon  Water  To  Save  Thxhsty 
Livestock 
TopEKA,  Kan  —The  chairman  of  the  Kan- 
sas Water  Resources  Board  says  the  tioard 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  Tulsa  and 
Kansas  Glty-dlstrlct  offices  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Erglneers  that  will  allow  Individuals  to 
haul  reservoir  wntt-r  for  livestock  If  drought 
conditions  persist 

Dale  Williams  said  coimty  commissioners 
must  declare  e  drought  emergency  exists  and 
the  governor  of  the  board  must  approve.  He 
said  the  Corps  of  Engineers  then  would  desig- 
nate the  location  where  pumping  facilities 
would  be  set  up  to  withdraw  water  from  the 
reservoir. 

Williams  said  the  cc-uiity  commls.^loners 
would  be  responsible  for  pumping  equip- 
ment to  pump  water  from  the  reservoir  Into 
containers  for  hauling. 

"The  board  is  extremely  concerned  about 
the  drought  condition  In  Kansas  and  has 
directed  the  staff  of  the  Water  Resources 
Board  to  develop  contingency  emergency 
droiight  policies  dealing  with  coordinated 
efforts  between  various  federal  and  state 
agencies  to  support  expansion  of  operational 
weather  modification  programs  and  develop- 
ment of  water  control  and  conservation  pro- 
grams," Williams  said. 

The  board  chairman  said  county  commis- 
sioners, after  declaring  a  drought  emergency 
exists,  can  then  determine  v.here  surplus 
V.  ater  supplies  exist  or  are  a-ailable  In  reser- 
voirs where  the  land  owner  received  a  re- 
duction In  assessed  value  at  the  time  he 
constructed  a  dam. 

Williams  said  the  owner  of  the  land,  on 
which  the  dam  is  constructed  must,  after 
being  notified  by  the  commissioners,  allow 
access  to  the  reservoir  to  persons  needing 
water  supply  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures described  by  commissioners. 

Williams  said  under  Kansas  statutes  dat- 
ing back  t-j  the  1930s,  county  commissioners 
can  declare  by  resolution  that  a  drought 
emergency  exists  and  then  can  drill,  con- 
struct or  obtain  drought  relief  wells  and 
pumping  equipment  and  can  purchase 
equipment  necessary  for  pumping  from 
streams. 

He  said  a  number  of  such  wells,  county 
commissioners  constructed  in  the  1930s  and 
19503,  still  exist  in  eastern  Kansas. 
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Wind  Erosion  in  Kansas  Damages  291,900 
AcnEs 

Sauna,  Kan.— Wind  erosion  this  winter  In 
47  western  and  south-central  Kansas  coun- 
ties has  damaged  291,900  acres  of  land  and 
destroyed  crops  on  174,700  acres  of  undam- 
aged land,  according  to  Robert  K.  Griffin, 
state  conservationist  for  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's SoU  Conservation  Service. 

Grimn  said  some  3,390,600  acres  are  In 
condition  to  blow  while  farmers  already  have 
used  emergency  tillage  to  protect  295,200 
acres. 

Surveys  made  Feb.  28  Indicated  the 
amount  of  acreage  ready  to  blow.  It  com- 
pared with  2,623,000  acres  two  months  ago. 

"While  the  Feb.  23  dust  storm  was  prob- 
ably the  worst  In  much  of  western  Kansas 
since  February  1954,  wind  erosion  to  date 
has  not  yet  had  a  major  effect  upon  the 
Kansas  wheat  crop,"  Griffln  said. 

"During  the  February  23  duster,  particu- 
larly in  the  most  severely  blowing  area,  It 
may  have  appeared  the  whole  countryside 
was  blowing  away.  Closer  analysis  showed 
that  the  damage  occurred  on  individual 
fields  not  protected  by  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

"Crop  residues  are  protecting  farm  surfaces 
from  blowing  oii  about  4.6  million  acres  in 
the  area." 

The  amount  of  land  In  condition  to  blow 
as  of  Feb.  23  was  26  per  cent  greater  than  the 
2,535, 600  acres  at  the  end  of  February  a  year 
ago,  Grlffm  said.  But  a  greater  amount  of 
land  damaged,  600,000  acres,  and  crops  de- 
stroyed on  undamaged  land,  671,045  acres, 
was  reported  last  year. 


COLUMN     DISTORTS     FIGHT     FOR 
OPEN  AMENDMENT  PROCESS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1977 

Mr.     ANDERSON    of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  while  it  is  always  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  public  the  importance  of 
certain  procedural  fights  in  this  body,  let 
alone  the  complexities  of  the  process,  this 
problem  is  greatly  compounded  when  the 
press  misreports  and  distorts  such  proce- 
dural debates.  I  was  recently  dismayed  to 
read  a  column  by  Mary  McGrory  In  the 
Washington  Star  in  which  she  implied 
that  support  for  an  open  amendment 
process  on  the  ethics  resolution  was  a 
minority  plot  to  defeat  that  resolution. 
As  one  who  both  supported  the  Obey 
Commission's  recommendations  but  also 
vigorously  fought  for  permitting  amend- 
ments to  be  offered,  I  resent  this  misrep- 
resentation of  the  facts,  as  I  am  sure  do 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  took  a  stand 
for  openness  while  at  the  same  time  sup- 
porting a  strong  code  of  conduct.  If  sup- 
port for  democratic  procedures  is  now  to 
be  construed  as  antireform  sentiment, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  press  are  relying  on  Orwellian 
"newspeak"    instead    of    commonsense, 
lopic,  and  the  truth. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Include 
the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  yesterday  to 
the  editor  of  the  Star  as  well  as  the 
McGrory  column  to  which  it  has 
reference : 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  14,  1077. 
Editor, 

Washington  Star. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  must  take  strong  exception 
to  columnist  Mary  McGrory's  version  of  the 
House  debate  on  the  financial  ethics  resolu- 
tion (Star.  March  4,  1977).  The  whole  impli- 
cation of  her  column  was  that  Republicans 
were  trying  to  destroy  the  reform  by  insist- 
ing that  the  resolution  be  open  to  amend- 
ments. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth!  Our  Republican  Policy  Committee  and 
Task  Force  on  Reform  had  not  only  endorsed 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Obey 
Commission  (with  the  exception  of  the  $5,000 
increase  in  official  expen.se  allowances  par 
Member),  but  had  also  recommended  several 
additional  tough  ethical  standards  which  we 
were  prohibited  from  offering  in  the  House 
due  to  the  no-amendment  procedure.  These 
amendments  Included  requiring  detailed 
public  disclosure  of  all  mass  n.ai lings  .sent  by 
Members,  disclosure  of  Member  and  commit- 
tee expense  vouchers,  disclosvire  of  Members' 
relatives  working  for  the  House,  and  inclu- 
sion on  the  financial  disclosure  statements 
of  positions  held  with  any  corporation,  busi- 
ness or  union.  Unfortunately,  the  column 
mads  no  mention  of  the  fact  th?.t  these  seri- 
ous and  constructive  amendments  were  the 
reason  for  our  effort  to  open  the  resolution 
to  amendment. 

I  am  e.speclally  disturbed  that  Ms.  Mc- 
Grory has  apparently  bought  the  Democratic 
leadership  line  that  reforms  will  be  destroyed 
if  Members  are  permitted  to  offer  amend- 
ments from  the  House  floor.  While  a  fev/ 
Members  were  opposed  to  certain  provisions 
In  the  ethics  resolution,  the  great  m.alority 
were  truly  interested  in  parsing  a  strong 
ethics  package  to  help  restore  public  confi- 
dence In  the  House.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
frivolous  or  subversive  amenaments  being 
supported  by  a  majority.  That  would  have 
been  politically  sulcid.il. 

Finally,  I  find  It  ironic  that  Ms.  McGrory 
apparently  cheers  the  consideration  of  a  re- 
form mea.sure  under  a  "closed"  or  no-amend- 
ment rule  which  has  long  been  the  bane  of 
congressional  reformers.  Wha^^sver  hapnened 
to  ".sunshine"  and  opennes.s?  .Apparently  they 
must  now  be  sacrificed  for  f^e  good  of  re- 
form (we  had  to  destroy  the  Hou^e  In  order 
to  save  it) .  We  are  now  exnected  to  subscribe 
to  an  "ends  justifies  the  means"  wav  of  doM.^ 
things  by  the  malority  leadershio:  question- 
able and  undemocratic  tactics  must  be  U'^f"' 
to  produce  a  code  of  ethics. 

Perhans  the  mo.st  telling  asneet  of  Ms. 
McGrorv's  column  was  her  eouatlon  of  "pod- 
father  strain"  with  "leader"  In  referring;  to 
the  manner  In  which  the  Sneaker  harf  ram- 
rodded  the  resolution  throuph  without 
amendments.  While  Ms.  McGrorv  had  rierht- 
fullv  condemned  the  "podfat>ier  strain"  In 
the  White  House  tmder  a  previous  Admin- 
istration, s'^e  annarent  now  embiace.s  the 
new  "godfather"  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Anherson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

[From*  the   Washington   Star.   Mar.  4.   1R771 

Ringing   Words    Defend   House's    Outside 

Jobs 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

The  sneaker,  to  Judfje  from  the  effect  on 
his  audience,  had  done  what  every  orator 
dreams  of,  to  "touch  men's  hearts  with 
glorv." 

Rep.  Otis  Pike,  D-N.Y.,  leaned  back  from 
the  podium,  as  half  the  chamber  leant  to 
its  ^pt-t  anrt  «ii«>d  the  "hamber  "'ith  chfers. 

Had  he  called  on  the  country  to  march 
on  Uganda— or  the  IRS?  HuS  he  summoned 
them  to  rush  out  and  to  welcome  the  spring- 
time? 
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No.  Pike  was  talking  about  the  congres- 
sional code  of  ethics,  and  he  was  speaking 
from  the  heart  about  the  importance  of  out- 
side earned  Income.  It  Is  always  extraordi- 
nary what  consideration  of  its  own  interests 
does  to  Congress.  Nothing — war,  peace  or 
Impeachment — generates  the  same  passion 
and  fire  as  peril  to  Its  pocketbook. 

The  air  rang  with  words  like  "sacrifice," 
"injustice,"  "suffering,"  all  embodied  in  the 
heartless  Obey  Commission  recommendation 
to  limit  congressmen  to  outside  income  of 
only  15  percent  of  their  present  salaries, 
which  were  recently  increased  to  a  mere 
$57,000.  They  v.ere  closing  the  door  to  the 
Abraham  Lincolns,  turning  the  people's 
house  into  a  millionaires'  club. 

Pike  spoke  with  immense  feeling.  He  had 
made  a  vow  never  to  need  a  political  job  so 
he  could  feed  his  family.  Needing  the  job 
too  much  "Is  the  largest  single  cause  of  polit- 
ical corruption"  he  knows  about.  He  derives 
undisclosed  sums  from  his  law  practice  and  a 
hospital  directorship. 

Tlie  members  listened  with  aching  atten- 
tion. Richard  Nixon  would  be  ethical  because 
income  from  writing  is  not  outlawed,  while 
income  from  speeches  is. 

Pike  rolled  into  a  bravura  finish :  "Is  it  not 
kind  of  funny  to  visualize  some  unethical 
wretch  like  me  down  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  being  censured  by  the  speaker  for 
having  gone  home  and  worked  during  the 
district  work  period  instead  of  going  off  on 
a  Junket  the  way  he  was  suppo,sed  to?" 
The  chamber  gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 
Rep.  Morgan  Murphy,  D-Ill.,  who  earns  al- 
most as  much  as  his  congressional  salary 
from  his  Chicago  law  firm,  said  he  could  be 
accused  of  having  some  self-intere.st  In  his 
wife,  children  and  self — "We  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  eating." 

The  Republicans  said  they  craved  a  code 
of  ethics,  but  saw  in  the  way  it  was  being 
handled,  through  a  "closed"  rule,  a  threat  to 
the  whole  democratic  process  as  we  know  it." 
To  Rep.  John  Anderson,  R-Ill.,  who  has  five 
children  and  a  lucrative  lecture  sideline,  the 
method  sugpested  that  the  House  was  com- 
posed of  "a  bunch  of  mischievous  schoolboys, 
who  are  going  to  be  inscribing  graffiti  on  the 
decalogue  if  we  are  given  the  chance  to 
amend  the  work  of  the  Obey  Commission." 

Renubllcan  Leader  John  J.  Rhodes,  who 
receives  an  amount  exceeding  half  his  con- 
gressional salary  from  an  insurance  com- 
pany, bemoaned  the  lack  of  courage — simi- 
lar, he  thought,  to  the  pay  raise,  which  was 
accepted  without  a  vote. 

Rep.  Joe  Waggonner.  a  Democrat  from 
Plain  Dealing,  La.,  berated  the  press,  which 
was  in  large  and  gleeful  attendance.  He  found 
their  presence  offensive  and  opnresslve.  Never 
on  hand  during  debates  of  bills  "that  affect 
every  life  and  the  very  security  of  this  coim- 
try."  they  were  adding  Immeasurably  to  the 
complicated  "emotional  climate." 

Rep.  Richard  Boiling.  D-Mo..  brought  a 
touch  of  Cromwell. 

The  Republicans,  he  charged,  were  finding 
It  "unbearable"  to  allow  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress to  "enact  real  and  Important  reform." 
When  he  was  roundly  booed,  he  shouted,  "I 
dont  mind  their  booing,  let  them  reveal 
themselves." 

But  the  "open"  rule  went  down  by  a  vote 
of  267-153. 

Hours  later,  the  "earned  outside  income" 
brought  the  whole  argument  to  a  rolling  boll 
again. 

A  younger  member,  Norman  D'Amours,  D- 
N.H.,  stripped  off  the  seven  veils  about  moon- 
lighting. A  lawyer  in  civilian  life — "no  barn- 
burner," he  aopended  modestly — he  had 
upon  hi-s  election  to  the  House  been  fiooded 
with  offers  to  join  other  law  firms. 

"I  think  the  mere  fact  I  was  getting  those 
offers  tends  to  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  mar- 
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ketable,  salable  something  that  goes  with 
being  a  member  of  this  body."  he  said 
bluntly. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla..  age  77.  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  sufferers  by  telling 
how.  after  being  driven  from  the  Senate  by 
a  smear  campaign,  he  had  pulled  himself  out 
of  debt  by  a  diligent  practice  of  the  law, 
which  he  wished  to  continue. 

But  of  all  the  speeches,  only  one  In  the 
end,  mattered. 

At  9:15.  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas 
P.  O'NeiU  Jr..  lumbered  to  the  well  He  has 
been,  he  has  told  the  members  at  every  op- 
portunity, taking  the  "whaling  of  my  life" 
over  the  pay  raise. 

His  spsech  was  not  remarkable,  but  the 
message  was  in'esistlble:  You  have  had  your 
pay  raise.  Now  you  pay  for  it  with  a  code  of 
ethics. 

A  godfather  strain  had  emerged  from  his 
genial  bulk  during  the  struggle.  He  had  lob- 
bled  fiercely,  called  for  lists  of  Democratic 
defectors. 

O'Neill  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
two  months  ago.  Wednesday  night,  he  be- 
came Its  leader.  The  code  of  ethics  won  402- 
22. 


KEEP    IT    SWEET:    DON'T    BAN 
SACCHARIN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1977 

Mr.  M.ARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  been  hearing  from 
constituents  regarding  the  proposal  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
ban  saccharin  from  the  food  supply. 
This  is  an  especially  critical  issue,  since 
saccharin  is  the  la-st  remaining,  hereto- 
fore regarded  safe  and  legal  artificial 
sweetener  available  for  public  consump- 
tion. 

The  people  are  riled. 

They  believe  that  no  persuasive  case 
has  been  made  that  saccharin  in  normal 
doses  causes  cancer  in  humans.  They 
are  puzzled  and  angered  that  FDA  was 
required  to  "post  the  bans"  on  saccliarin 
on  the  basis  of  bladder  tumors  in  rats 
fed  massive  overdoses  of  saccharin  by 
Canadian  researchers. 

The  people  recognize  that  this  research 
does  not  prove  that  normal  doses  of 
saccharin  are  unsafe,  lliey  properly  in- 
terpret as  bizarre  the  analogy  given  by 
the  Acting  Director  of  FDA  that  the  ex- 
perimental conditions  are  like  unto  a  life- 
time daily  diet  of  800  cans — 12  ounces — 
of  diet  soda.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
can  swallow  800  cans  of  drink :  the  first 
50  cans  would  contain  enough  water  to 
kill  most  of  us. 

Put  another  way,  one  would  have  to 
gulp  1,850  half -grain  saccharin  tablets 
daily  for  life;  or  the  same  number  of 
packets  of  saccharin  powder.  That's 
rearly  4  pounds  of  the  stuff  every  day. 
You  cannot  do  it. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  more 
reliable  finding,  from  epidemiological 
statistics  of  large  human  populations, 
that  saccharin  is  not  harmful  in  normal 
use.  Yet  under  the  present  law  the 
Delaney  Clause  does  not  allow  the  FDA 
or  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  consider 
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this  evidence;  the  ban  Is 
absolute  prohibition  with 
How  did  this  happen? 
happened  by  legislative 
most  cautious  way 
protect  the  public  from 
posure  to  carcinogenic 
food  supply.  No   one 
public    expospd    krowingi; 
ably  to  substantial  risk  o: 
is  further  testimony  to 
tribution  of  the  gentlem 
York    (Mr.    Delaney)    in 
examination  of  food 
ades  ago. 

The  saccharin  ban 
first   clear  case  in    19 
adoption  where  the  public 
additive  to  be  banned  under 
clause  clearly  exceed  the 
permitting  its  use. 

Great  care,  however,  m 
to  be  certain  that 
this  standard  are  faithful 
principle  of  the  Delaney 
tect  the  public  Interest. 

Accordingly,  I  have  dra 
amend  the  Food,  Drug  and 
to  authorize  the  Secretarj 
make  a  finding  regarding 
and  benefits  of  a  food 
into  account  the  best 
judgment  possible,  before 
to  be  safe.  It  is  my  view 
thoritv  is  highly  desirable 
stances  known  from  the 
and  expert  judgment  to  h 
in  normal  use  by  humans 
ment  preserves  the  Delaney 
adding  what  I  hope  manji 
supporters  will  regard  as 
provement  in  the  light  of  c 
standing. 

While  this  proposal  has 
with  valuable  technical 
FDA  personnel  and  various 
est  grouDs.  I  invite  my  col' 
me  in  perfecting  its  . 
ings  next  Monday  before  thi : 
merce  Subcommittee  on 
vlronment. 

My  bill  specifically  incl 
tional  section,  similar  to 
by  other  Members,  to 
posed  ban  on  saccharin 
as  it  is  foimd.  using  the 
contemplated  under  the 
tion.  to  constitute  an 
to  the  public.  This 
for  saccharin  is  clearly 
to  respond  to  the  needs 
American  consumers  who. 
health — diabetes,  heart 
metabolic  problems — must 
use  of  sugar. 

You  will  be  hearing  from 
this  bill  will  assist  you  in 
them. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  FEDK4AL 
POLLUTION  CONTRDL 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  March  14  1977 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska 
I  am   today  Introducing 
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amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  This  act  was  designed  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  program  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  waterways  and  prevent  further 
pollution.  Unfortunately,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  under  the 
dictates  of  thLs  law,  has  gone  overboard 
in  requiring  the  purification  of  bodies  of 
water  which  were  not  polluted  to  start 
with.  This  is  being  done  by  requiring  sea- 
food processors  to  invest  in  expensive 
technology  designed  to  modify  their 
wastewater  discharges. 

The  State  of  Alaska,  along  with  other 
coastal  States,  considers  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  be  a  major  part  of  its  economic 
lifeblood.  Congress  has  shown  that  it  too 
is  concerned  with  tlie  welfare  of  fisher- 
men by  passing  the  Fisheries  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  and  by  closely 
reviewing  foreign  fishing  agreements. 
Yet,  of  what  use  is  a  revitalized  fishing 
Industry  if  the  fishermen  are  unable  to 
sell  their  fish  because  processors  cannot 
operate? 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  this 
amendment  will  weaken  the  law.  I  say 
that  it  will  not.  In  fact,  we  may  be  doing 
the  aquatic  environment  a  service  by 
adding  nutrients  to  the  food  change. 
Furthermore,  charges  that  cannery 
wastes  are  dangerous  are  largely  un- 
founded. For  example,  a  study  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Washington  in  Bris- 
tol Bay  and  Kodiak.  Alaska,  showed  "no 
serious  or  significant  detrimental  effect 
on  the  ecology  of  marine  organisms"  in 
receiving  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  salm- 
on canneries.  A  subsequent  study  in 
Petersburg,  Alaska,  stated  that  "canning 
operations  had  little,  if  any,  infiuence 
on  reducing  the  varieties  of  organisms." 
I  am  confident  that  similar  studies  in 
other  States  would  show  the  same  results. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  further  economic 
damage  to  this  vital  segment  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry,  I  introduce  this  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Tlie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6077 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  relating  to  the  definition  of 
the  term  "pollutant" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemoied.  That  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  502  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or  (C) 
wastewaters  resulting  from  commercial  proc- 
essing of  seafoods  where  such  wastewaters 
are  discharged  Into  bodies  of  water  affected 
by  tidal  action,  the  territorial  sea,  the  con- 
tiguous 7one.  river  currents  or  the  ocean, 
unless  the  appropriate  permit  issuing  au- 
thority under  section  402  has  found  that  the 
discharge  of  such  wastewater  from  a  partic- 
ular point  source  will  Interfere  with  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  a  balanced.  In- 
digenous population  of  shellfish,  fish,  plants 
and  wildlife  In,  on.  or  on  the  floor  of  the  body 
of  water  Into  which  the  discharge  Is  to  be 
made." 
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SENATE      COMMITTEE      MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977, 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  system  for 


and  hearings  of  Senate  committees,  sub- 
committees, joint  committees,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference.  This  title  requires 
all  such  committees  to  notify  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Daily  Digest — designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee — of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  all  meetings  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information  be- 
comes operational,  the  office  of  the  Sen- 
ate Daily  Digest  will  prepare  such  infor- 
mation daily  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  oi  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling 
will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  as- 
terisk to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  15,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest section  of  today's  Record. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Agriculture  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
9:45  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   consider    Subcommittee    portion    of 
proposed  supplemental  approDrlatlons 
for   fiscal   year    1977   for   the  defense 
establishment. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

To  consider  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Room  S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 

To  consider  supplemental  appropriations 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Room  S-126,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
To  receive  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year 
1978    Navy    shipbuilding    claims,    cost 
growth,  and  other  production  consid- 
erations. 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  69  and  92.  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
and  related  matters. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget. 

357  Russell  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technologj-.  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National   Aeronautics  and   Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources. 
To  hold  hearings   on   proposed   author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  En- 
ergy  Research   and  Development   Ad- 
ministration. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

To  mark  up  H.R.  3477,  to  provide  for  a 
refund  of  1976  individual  income 
taxes;  to  reduce  individual  and  busi- 
ness income  taxes,  and  to  simplify  and 
reform  certain  other  tax  provisions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Gale  W.  McGee,  of  Wyoming, 
to  be  Permanent  Representative  to  tlie 
OAS,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador; 
Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  of  Ma.ssachusetts, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  of 
Coordinating  Security  Assistance  pro- 
grams; John  J.  GiUigan,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
AID  Administrator;  Terence  A.  Tod- 
man,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  and  Richad  Hol- 
brooke, of  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an   Assistant   Secretary   of   State. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  591  and  S.  826, 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Energy  In 
the  Federal  Government  to  direct  a 
coordinated  national  energy  policy. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  924.  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  In- 
dustrial workers,  and  to  establish  a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry. 
UntU  6  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  fis- 
cal year   1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

To  consider  proposed  appropriations  for 
economic  stimulus  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1977  (H.R.  4876) 

Room  S-128.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  consider  Its  portion  of  proposed  sup- 
plemental pppropriatlons  for  fiscal 
year  1977. 

Room  S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriatloivs 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  General 
Services  Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Aporooriatlons 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budgst 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Pub- 
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lie  Works  programs,  to  hear  testimony 
on  national  security  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To   hold    hearings   on    bills    calling   for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182.  715). 

5110  Dirk.sen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

To  receive  testimony  on  Naval  forces  and 
requirements. 

212  Russell  Building 

MARCH    18 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign    Agn"lcultural 
Policy 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  P.L.  480 
programs  (overseas  food  aid). 
Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  924,  to  provide 
for  equal  treatment  of  craft  and  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  to  establish  a 
national  framework  for  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  construction  Industry. 
Until  1  p.m.  4232  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  re- 
search, development,  testing  and 
evaluation  program. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  Campbell  Embry,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Lawrence  B.  Simons,  of  New 
York,  each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; and  Jay  Janis,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Under  Secretary,  all  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Scieiice,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
To  resume  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
on   an   overview   of   American   foreign 
economic  policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
•Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  bills  calling  for 
more  stringent  oil  tanker  safety  stand- 
ards (S.  682,  586,  182,  716). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   consider   S.   754  and   755.   extending 
through   fiscal   year   1978  all   exoirlng 
health    programs    under    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 
Until:  12:30  p.m.     6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

S-128,  Capitol 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  365.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1078  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

235  Russell  Building 
MARCH  21 
9:00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,   and  Forestry 
Subcommittee     on     Foreign     Agricultural 
Policy 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
P.L.  480  program  (overseas  food  aid). 
322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  Into  domes- 
tic communications  common  carrier 
policies  (I.e.,  telephones,  computers, 
etc.). 

1202  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  In  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  Including  S  292  and  S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

National      Aeronautics      and      Space 

Administration. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Defense  and  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  close  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  ihe  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Sys- 
tem Commission. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9,  to  establish  a 
policy  for  the  management  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  release  a  "Supple- 
mental Staff  Study  of  Severance  Pay- 
Life  Insurance  Plans  Adopted  by  Union 
Locals." 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Aopropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  orograms,  to  hear  representa- 
tives of  Environmental  Research  and 
Development  Administration. 

Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
office  of  the  Secretarv:  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  and  the  Navajo-Hopl  Re- 
location Commission. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
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Appropriations 
HUD-Independent  Agencies 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea 
National   Aeronautics 
ministration. 

1318 
Appropriations 
lAbor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeai 
Office  of  the   Assistant 
Education   and   the 
Education. 
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Subcommittee 

proposed  budget 
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ahd  Space  Ad- 
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Appropriations 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
ernment  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearing  on 
estlmnte  for  fiscal   year 
Department     of     the 
Postal  Service,  and   General 
ment. 

1224  Dlijksen 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbaft 
Subcommittee  on  Financial 
To  hold  oversight  hearing; 
of  the  Electronic  Fund 
tern  Conunlsslon. 

5302 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In 

porting  the  first  concurrent 
on  the  fiscal  year  1978 
celve    testimony    on 
policy. 

357 
Enorey  and  Natural 
Subcommittee    on    Energy 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  . 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1978 
Research  and  Developn^n 
tratlon. 

3110 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on 
the  Emergency  TJnemolAyment 
pensatlon  Act  (H.R.  480^) 
2221 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897 
XT.8.  policies  on 
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to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 

of  the   Federal   Government  so  as  to 

promote  more  efficient  administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  programs 
at  least  every  5  years  (proposed  Sunset 
Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter  F.  Flaherty,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  to 
hear  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 

S-I28,  Capitol 
MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  and  extend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
to  hear  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land. 
Until :  noon  322  Russell  Building 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  HEW  nomi- 
nations. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal   year   io7R  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  inquire  into  domes- 
tic   communication    common    carrier 
policies     (i.e.,    telephone,    computer, 
etc.). 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transportation 
Industry,  Includlne  S.  292  and  S.  689. 
5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnes  on  certain  proposed 
reprogramming  of  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1977. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act 

6902  Dlrksen  Building 


March  15,  1977 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization   of    Government    pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energv  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  897,  to  strengthen 
U.S.  policies  on  nonproHferatlon,  and 
to  reorganize  certain  export  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to 
promote  more  efficient  administration. 
6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budeet  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorizations  for  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  activities. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Select  Small  Business 

To  hold  hearintrs  on  S.  972.  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  |?rants  to  suoport  the  develop- 
ment and  oneration  of  small  business 
development  centers. 
Until:  1  p.m.  424  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 

Appronriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearlnes  on  nronosed  budeet 
estimates  for  fiscal  vear  1978  for  school 
assistance  in  Federallv  affected  areas 
and  for  emergency  school  aid. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  nnd  Human  Needs 
To  resume  hearlnes  to  examine  the  rela- 
tlnn-ship  between  diet  and  health,  to 
receive  testimony  on  beef  consump- 
tion. 
Until  1  p.m.  457  Russell  Building 

9:30  a.m. 

Aporonriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearlnes  on  nronosed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearlnes  on  bills  oronosine  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transoorta- 
tion   industry.  Including  S.  292.   and 
S.  689. 
10:00  a.m. 
Annronrlatlons 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  bearine"?  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
proerams  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  occupational,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education  nrograms. 
S-128,  Capitol 
Anpropriations  * 

Foreign  Oneratlons  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
forelo-n  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Banklne.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearlnes  on  S.  406.  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

Rsna  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science  and  Transoortatlon 

Surface  Transnortation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlnes  on  S.  O^S  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the  U.S. 

Railway  Association,  and  on.  funds  for 
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the  Office  of  Rail  Public  Council 
within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proposal 
for  an  international  petroleum  trans- 
shipment port  and  storage  center  to 
be  located  on  the  Palau  District,  West- 
ern Caroline  Islands,  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  for   fiscal   year    1978   for   Energy 
Research   and   Development   Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act) . 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for '  fiscal  year  1978  for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  officials 
of  AID. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year   1978   for 
higher    education,    welfare    programs, 
and  for  library  resources. 

S-128,  Capitol 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

322  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion  industry,  including   S.   292   and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Defense  Subcommittee  .;.     ■ 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  406,  the  proposed 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine   and   Tourism   Subcom- 
mittees 
To   hold    oversieht   hearings    on    ocean 
shipping  practices. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1978  for  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  to   receive   legislative 
recommendations   for    1977   from   offi- 
cials of  Amvets. 
Until  Noon.  1202  Dlrksen  Building 
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MARCH  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  regu- 
latory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 

estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  S\ibcommlttee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  pub- 
lic works  projects,  to  hear  Members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Tran.sportatlon  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
FederPi  Aviation  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon 
Communications  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  to  Inquire  into  do- 
mestic communications  common  car- 
rier policies  (i.e.,  telephones,  computer, 
etc.). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  propcsed  legislation 
dealing  with  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions 
To  hold  hearing.s  on  S  2  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  5  years  (proposed 
Sunset  Act). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  public 
works   projects,    to   hear   Members   of 
Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  29 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
To  hold  hearings  on  medicare  reimburse- 
ment's for  rural-health  care  clinics. 

322  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fi.scal  year  1978  for  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transsporta- 
tion  industry,  including  S.  292  and  S. 
689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resvjme  hearings  on  propo.sed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yeir  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  hear  Con- 
gressional witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


7701 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Deve!opment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal        Railroad        Administration 
(Northeast  Corridor) . 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legi.';)ation 
dealing   with    utilization   of   coal    re- 
sources. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  to  require  re- 
authorization of  Government  pro- 
grams at  least  every  five  years  (pro- 
posed Sunset  Act). 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
fiscal  year  1978  authorization  for  Gov- 
ernment Intelligence  activities. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf;  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind;  Gallaudet  College,  and 
Howard  University. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year   1978   for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
National  Park  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry,  including  S.  292,  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  problems 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers. 

322  Russell  Building 


7702 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  Proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  y<  ar  1978  for  the 
Defense  Establishment]  to  hear  con- 
gressional witnesses 

1223  D^ksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea  • 
elgn  aid  programs,  to  qear 
the   Export-Import    Ba 
seas  Private  Investment 

1318  Dl^ksen 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on 
estimates  for  fiscal  yea  ' 
Social  and  RehabUltati ) 
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Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  . 
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He  works  projects,  to 
Congress  and  public  w 
Room  to 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human 
To    continue    hearings    to 
relationship  between 
to  receive  testimony  on 
fiber  in  diet. 
Until:  1  p.m.  3302 

9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the    defense    establishment,    to    hear 
public  witnesses. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommltte ; 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public   works  projects,   to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science  Technology  and  Space  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  consider  S.  365.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1978  for  NASA. 

235  Russell  Buildlnst 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
sources 
To    consider    S.    7,    to    establish    In    the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office 
of   Surface   Mining   Reclamation    and 
Enforcement  to   administer  programs 
to  control  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environment 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  49,  favoring 
international  agreement  to  a  treaty 
requiring  the  propagation  of  an  Inter- 
national environmental  Impact  state- 
ment for  any  major  project  expected  to 
have  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
physical  environment. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pm. 
Appropriations 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Inspector 
General,  Policy  Research  and  General 
Management. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Select  Intelligence 

Subcommittee  on  Budget  Authorization 
To  resume  closed  hearing  on  proposed 
fiscal    year     1978    authorizations    for 
Government  intelligence  activities. 

&-407,  Capitol 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Committee,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

To  hold  hearings  on  bills  proposing  reg- 
ulatory reform  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry,  Including  S.  292  and 
S.  689. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a  Jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    419,    to    test 
the    commercial,    environmental,    and 
social    viability    of    various    oil-shale 
technologies. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
APRIL  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budgat 

estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  on  funds 

for  New  York  City  financing. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    263,  to  require 
Federal    agencies    having    jurisdiction 
over  transportation  regulations  to  re- 
view their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Public  Works  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates   for   fiscal   year    1978   for 
public  works  projec'^s  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL  5 
9:30  a.m. 

Approorlatlons 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and  anticompetitive  practices  In  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

318  Russell  Building 
lO^O  a.m. 

'appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et  estimates   for   fiscal    year    1978   for 
the   Consumer   Product   Safety   Com- 
mission. 

Room  to  be  announcru' 
Appropriations 
Public  Work  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  memberi 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263.  to  require 
Federal    agencies   having   jurisdiction 
over  transportation  regulations  to  re- 
view their  administrative  laws. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee         ' 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  563,  to  provide  S 
program    for    completion    of   the   Na- 
tional  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee    on    Energy    Research    and 
Water  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  419.  to  test  the 
commercial,  environmental,  and  social 
viability  of  various  oil  shale  technol- 
ogies. I 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  members 
of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 

Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL   6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978  for  the 
Department   of   the   Interior,   to   hear 
Congressional  witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  Small  Business 
Monopoly  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  restrictive 
and   anticompetitive  practices  in  the 
eye  glass  Industry. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates     for    fiscal     year     1978     for 
foreign  aid  programs,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Public  Works  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budg- 
et estimates  for  fiscal   year   1978  for 
public  works  projects,  to  hear  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnes.ses. 
Room  to  be  announced 

APRIL   7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  on  funds 
for  NATO  and  classified  programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies,  to   hear   public   witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  hear  public  wit- 
nesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings   on   S.    126,   the  pro- 
posed Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities   of     the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee    on    Reports,    Accounting, 
and  Management 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    govern- 
mental     accounting      and      auditing 
practices  and  procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     prcpo.sed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for   the   Department   of    the   Interior 
and  related  agencies,   to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  hou.<?lng 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Con-'iumcr  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  to  hear  public 
witnesses. 

ni4  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Hou=Ing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings;  on  Dro-io'Cl  hou'^lng 
and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  Its  fi.nal 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committfie  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
Of     the     Consumer     Product     Safety 
Commission. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Government  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Government 
accounting  and  auditing  practices  and 
procedures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  housing 
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and  community  development  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  reporting  its  final 
recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for   Urban   Mass   Transportation   Ad- 
ministration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403.  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Traiasportatlon  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year   1978 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  the  proposed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Consumer  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlnes  on  S.  403.  the  nroDosed 
National  Product  Liability  Insurance 
Act. 

6110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Banklne,  Hou.sing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  over.'sight  hearings  on  U.S.  mon- 
etary policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlnes  on  nroposed  bud(?et 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May  15. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  consider  all  proposed  legislation  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting Its  final  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  May   15. 

6302  Dirksen  BuUdlna 
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MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urbkn 
To  consider  all  proposed 
der  Its  Jurisdiction  wlih 
porting  Its  final 
the  Budget  Committee 
6302 
MAY  10 
10:00  am. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  tJrtifen 
To  hold  oversight  hearln  ;s 
etary  policy. 

6302 
Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Reports, 
Management 
To  hold   hearings   to 
ment  accounting  and 
tlces  and  procedures. 
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MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT. 
to   hear   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
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To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1978  for  DOT, 
to  hear  Secretary  Adams. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To  hold   hearings   to   examine  Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

MAY  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Subcommittee  on  Reports,  Accounting,  and 
Management 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   Govern- 
ment accounting  and  auditing  prac- 
tices and  procedures. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 


